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CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— Frirfai^,  June  20 y  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
Prudent. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  for  this  quiet  mo- 
ment lift  us  above  the  rituals  of  duty 
into  the  light  of  Thy  presence.  Breathe 
through  the  things  that  are  seen  the 
peace  and  Joy  of  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  grant  that  with  one  ac- 
cord we  may  think  on  these  things  to 
do  them;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  19,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REPE31RED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
[Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
I  the  United  States  submitting  a  nomina- 
Itlon,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commlt- 
|tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
I  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  when  the  dls- 
shed  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
luGHis)  has  completed  his  remarks, 
lere  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
outine  morning  business,  with  state- 
lents  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Pection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OXV 1053— Part  13 


COMMTLTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated,  beginning  with  "New  Reports." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Haakon  Lindjord,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

XJS.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  UJ3.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. th6  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJS.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  ^ 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominatloxos 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc.  ' 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re»d  the 
nomination  of  Walter  J.  Link,  of  North 
Dakota,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— THE  AIR  FORCE, 
THE  ARMY,  AND  THE  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immedately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


)ENT/" 

V 


T 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  June  18.  1969.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HtTGHES)  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 
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VIETNAM  PERSPECTIVE 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  rising  dialog 
throughout  this  land  about  our  goals 
and  priorities  as  a  civilized  society.  I  be- 
lieve this  a  healthy  sign  in  a  free  coun- 
try. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  dialog  Is 
concerned  with  priorities — not  only  for 
America  and  the  free  world,  but  for  the 
human  race — reflects  our  idealism  as  a 
people.  It  also  indicates  our  growing 
awareness  of  the  realities  of  the  nuclear 
age. 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  are 
involved  in  this  discussion  are  not  radi- 
cals or  summer  patriots. 

They  are  thoughtful  men  and  women 
of  good  will  who  have  long  been  con- 
cerned but  are  now  aroused  at  our  seem- 
ing inability  as  a  nation  to  escape  from 
the  imprisonment  of  collision-coiu-se 
national  policies. 

They  include  public  leaders,  scientists, 
economists,  businessmen,  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  who  are  deeply  upset  by 
the  gipwing  obsolescence  of  our  tradi- 
tional "foreign  policy  In  a  drastlcaUy 
changing  world,  the  implications  of  the 
arms  race,  the  continuing  dominance  of 
the  military  ovei-  our  culture  and  econ- 
omy, and,  above  all,  the  immet  critical 
needs  of  our  domestic  society. 

The  participants  in  this  national 
dialog  also  include  ordinary  fathers  and 
mothers  who  want  a  future  for  their 
sons  and  daughters — and  young  people 
who  tire  not  convinced  that  there  is  a 
future. 

The  new  dialog  has  moimted  an  im- 
pressive critique  of  our  traditional  poli- 
cies. This  does  not  imply  that  our  pres- 
ent policies  are  products  of  a  deliberate, 
self-serving  conspiracy.  Nor  does  it  im- 
ply that  those  who  support  and  carry 
out  these  policies  are  not  well  inten- 
tions. 

The  belief  is,  rather,  that  some  of 
these  key  policies  are  no  longer  relevant 
or  right  in  the  context  of  present  and 
future  realities. 

Those  who  believe  we  must  free  our- 
selves from  the  inflexible  past  and  seek 
new  options  are  of  both  political  par- 
ties and  of  no  political  party.  If  the  dia- 
log is  pohtical,  we  are  talking  about  the 
politics  of  hope  and  survival,  not  parti- 
san considerations. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Congressional 
Conference  on  the  Plsinning  of  New  Pri- 
orities is  in  session  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
In  which  Members  of  Congress,  business- 
men, scientists,  scholars,  and  other 
thoughtfi:!  Americans  are  discussing  in 
a  positive  way  the  exciting  possibilities 
of  setting  new  priorities  for  a  redirected 
and  regenerated  Nation. 

I  believe  that  our  public  leaders  of  all 
political  allegiances  know  in  their  hearts 
that  we  must  make  massive  moves,  as 
yet  not  seriously  envisioned,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
peace  and  poverty  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity that  must  be  met  If  our  Na- 
tion is  to  endure  In  its  intended  image. 

But  directly  In  the  road  of  any  plans  to 
reshape  our  society  and  bind  its  wounds 
Is  a  mammoth  and  sinister  presence — 
the  unspeakably  tragic  and  seemingly 
endless  war  in  Vietnam. 

Whatever  our  other  travalla  may  be, 


the  ending  of  this  costly  and  pointless 
war  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  what  we 
must  do  to  create  a  new  order  of  pri- 
orities in  which  there  is  hope  and 
substance. 

Over  a  period  of  14  years  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  the  cancer:  the  orig- 
inal intervention,  the  buildup,  the  esca- 
lation, and  now  the  deadlock  while  hun- 
dreds of  American  servicemen  are  dying 
each  week  along  with  untold  numbers  of 
Vietnamese  military  personnel  and  civil- 
ians— men,  women,  and  children. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  and  certainly  the  discus- 
sion of  our  policies  in  Vietnam  has  been 
as  endless  as  the  war  itself.  I  do  not 
pose  as  a  militaiT  expert  or  a  prophet 
in  foreign  policy.  But  I  have  taken  the 
floor  to  give  expression  to  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  have  too  long  been  bottled 
up  and  which.  I  believe,  are  passionately 
shared  by  millions  of  responsible  Amer- 
icans, including  distinguished  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Many  of  these  people  supported  our 
Government's  policies  in  Vietnam  silent- 
ly and  hopefully  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  recognized  the  awesome  com- 
plexity of  making  the  right  command 
decisions.  They  had  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  unimaginably  heavy  bur- 
dens of  leadership  in  this  most  repug- 
nant of  all  wars. 

But  time  ran  out — and  disillusionment 
came. 

It  became  apparent  that  if  this  hide- 
ous war  drags  on,  breeding  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  similar  involvements,  our 
entire  society  may  be  damaged  beyond 
recovery. 

It  is  time  for  every  American  who 
cares  about  the  things  worth  caring 
about  to  speak  out.  The  greatest  peril 
of  all  woiild  be  to  remain  silent. 

I  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived just  this  morning  from  a  combat 
soldier  in  Vietnam: 

I  know  It's  often  said  back  home  that  dis- 
sent Just  lowers  the  morale  of  our  troops 
over  here.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  We  live  to  hear  that  people  back  home 
are  working  to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  no  reasonable  person 
could  fault  the  bravery  and  devotion  to 
dutj'  of  our  military  men  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  they  are  the  finest  soldiers  in  our 
history,  fighting  one  of  the  dirtiest  and 
most  difQcult  wars  of  our  history. 

American  industry  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  supplying  the  material 
and  equipment  for  this  conflict.  I  am  not 
faulting  them. 

We  are  simply  ruled  by  policies  and 
programs  that  have  led  us  into  a  dead 
end. 

I  have  never  doubted  Mr.  Nixon's  deep 
commitment  to  peace — nor  that  of  Mr. 
Laird  or  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  other  lead- 
ers who  direct  our  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

I  never  doubted  Mr.  Johnson's  passion 
for  peace,  either. 

From  1963  through  mid-1967,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  my  native  State,  I  fully  sup- 
ported President  Johnson's  leadership  In 
Vietnam.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  more  ar- 
dent supporter  than  I  was  at  that  time. 

During  this  period,  I  attended  several 
briefings  by  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 


net members  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 
In  1965,  I  went  to  Vietnam  and  talked 
to  troops  and  military  leaders  in  the  bat- 
tle areas.  I  saw  at  first  hand,  as  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  the  vlclousness  of 
this  jungle  war  and  the  high  dedication 
and  morale  of  the  troops. 

Although  questions  began  to  rise  and 
haunt  me,  I  still  supported  the  admin- 
istration line.  In  1967,  these  questions 
became  too  intense  to  live  with — and  I 
sought,  In  the  highest  offices  of  the  land, 
the  answers  that  were  needed.  There 
were  no  rational  answers. 

It  W8tf  not  anyone's  intentions  that  I 
questioned,  but  the  premises  of  our  pol- 
icy smd  the  direction  it  was  taking. 

I  could  only  conclude  that  the  prem- 
ises on  which  our  involvement  was 
foimded  were  wrong,  that  we  had  no 
business  on  the  basis  of  moral  imperative 
and  national  interest  to  be  there,  that 
there  could  be  no  military  victory  or 
even  negotiated  settlement  that  would 
satisfy  our  traditional  demands,  and 
that  we  should  move  at  once  to  halt 
the  bombing  and  take  other  measures 
toward  attaining  an  honorable,  if  not 
wholly  satisfactory  peace. 

I  believe,  and  still  believe,  that  we  are 
strong  enough  as  a  nation  to  take  com- 
pelling new  initiatives  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam without  losing  the  respect  of  other 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  this  world. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  convinced,  we  would 
gain  their  respect,  and  I  still  feel  that 
way. 

Since  then,  my  personal  agony  over 
this  war  and  what  it  is  doing  to  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia,  has  steadily  increased  to 
the  point  where  I  think  it  would  be  crim- 
inally irresponsible  on  my  part  to  remain 
silent. 

It  should  be  starkly  significant  to  all 
Americans  that,  one  by  one,  distin- 
guished leaders  who  had  key  roles  in  our 
defense  and  foreign  policies  through  the 
years  of  this  conflict  have  changed  their 
minds  about  the  hard  line  we  have  taken 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Governor  Harriman,  Clark  Clifford, 
and  Cyrus  Vance  are  recent  members  of 
this  growing  group  who  have  recently 
called  for  strong  and  bold  action  by  our 
Government  to  get  this  war  ended. 

These  dlstingiiished  men  have  not  pro- 
posed such  rash  measures  as  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  or  unilateral  disarm- 
ing. 

But  they  have  pushed  for  strong,  de- 
termined, immediate  measures  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  toward  peace. 
They  have  proposed,  for  example,  tiiat 
we  press  for  very  substantial  troop  with- 
drawals and  that  we  take  other  bold 
initiatives. 

And  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
our  distinguished  leaders  during  the 
course  of  this  catastrophic  war  have  re- 
nounced military  intervention,  global  po- 
licing, and  uncontrolled  military  spend- 
ing by  our  Government. 

Retired  Marine  General  Shoupe  made 
a  monumental  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional enlightenment  with  his  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  military 
intervention  around  the  world  as  a  tool 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  on  the  Inordi- 
nate Influence  of  the  military  on  all  of 
our  national  policies. 

No  responsible  leader,  to  my  knowl- 
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edge,  advocates  reducing  our  military 
capabilities  beyond  the  rational  needs  of 
our  national  defense  to  keep  our  com- 
mitments. 

But  the  policies  that  led  to  Vietnam 
and  will  inexorably  lead  to  future  Viet- 
nams,  if  they  are  not  changed,  are  being 
scrutinized  and  questioned  today,  as 
never  before  in  our  history. 

The  intention  of  the  bipartisan  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  policies  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  not  in  any  sense  an  effort 
to  embarrass  the  President  or  to  impede 
whatever  unrevealed  program  he  may 
have  to  end  the  war.  If  partisanship  is 
inferred,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
most  of  these  same  people  who  are  now 
questioning  the  Nixon  war  policies  also 
questioned  the  war  policies  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Our  role  is  to  urge  the  President  to  take 
action  that  we  deem  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  in  his  interest  as  well.  It  was 
the  same  insistence  on  the  part  of  con- 
gressional critics  and  concerned  citizens 
that  persuaded  Mr.  Johnson,  to  his  great 
credit,  to  take  the  move  he  had  so  long 
resisted — the  cessation  of  the  bombing  in 
the  north. 

We  now  need  a  similar  breakthrough 
move  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  get  the  peace  move- 
ment realistically  on  the  road  again. 

The  president  said  last  night: 

I  am  re-examining  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
every  day  ...  I  will  not  get  frozen  In. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  had  seen  be- 
fore— on  the  basis  of  his  Air  Force 
Academy  speech — he  appears  to  be  al- 
ready frozen  in. 

But  on  the  basis  of  what  he  said  last 
night  in  his  press  conference — that  he 
hoped  to  beat  Mr.  Clifford's  proposed 
schedule  of  removing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand American  combat  troops  from  Viet- 
nam this  year  and  completing  the  with- 
drawal of  combat  units  next  year — he  is 
definitely  not  frozen  in. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  press  con- 
ference version  is  right. 

As  a  freshman  Senator  from  an  inland 
State,  it  is  not  my  thought  to  present  a 
new  and  unique  blueprint  of  what  should 
be  done  to  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  believe  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take  some  strong 
Initiative,  choosing  among  lines  that 
have  been  suggested  recently  by  highly 
competent  authorities. 

For  example,  it  would  be  a  break- 
through if  the  President  would  annoimce 
a  timetable  along  the  lines  of  Clark  Clif- 
ford's recent  proposal  that  100,000  com- 
bat troops  be  removed  this  year  and  the 
rest  of  the  groimd  troops  be  phased  out 
in  1970.  It  could  be  made  clear  that  this 
was  not  an  inunutable  schedule  into 
which  the  leadership  would  be  frozen, 
but  a  declaration  of  solid  intention  that 
would  clear  the  atmosphere.  The  token 
withdrawal  of  25,000  has  not  served  this 
purpose  and  the  atmosphere  is  not 
cleared  at  this  time. 

I,  personally,  would  further  endorse 
the  proposals  of  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  a  former 
negotiator  at  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence, which  included  several  items: 

First,  a  stand -still  cease-fire  by  all 
sides  in  Vietnam; 

Second,  an  international  peacekeep- 
ing force  to  oversee  the  cease-flre,  the 


political  settlement,  the  withdrawal  of 
all  outside  military  forces  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minorities; 

Third,  democratic  self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  through  a  sys- 
tem of  free  elections  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
representative — joint — electoral  commis- 
sion, with  both  sides  agreeing  to  accept 
the  result  of  the  election; 

Fourth,  a  sweeping  land  reform  pro- 
grams giving  title  to  the  tenants  far- 
ing the  land  and  providing  compensation 
to  the  landlords; 

Fifth,  massive  medical  aid  and  relief 
to  refugees  to  bind  the  wounds  of  the 
war,  and  economic  development  .chan- 
neled through  the  United  Nations. 

Again  I  say,  we  are  not  trying  to  force 
decisions  on  the  President;  we  are  try- 
ing to  suggest  the  options  available  to 
him  and  to  urge  that  he  take  action 
along  the  lines  of  his  choice  toward  the 
common  objective  of  ending  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  long  about 
presenting  my  feelings  on  the  floar  of  the 
Senate  regarding  this  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia.  Over  this  period  of  time  I  have 
patiently  waited,  as  have  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  believe  for  these  strong 
indications.  I  am  encouraged  and  hope- 
ful that  the  signs  are  here  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  great  Nation  can  take  the 
action  that  can  be  politically  of  enough 
force  to  again  bring  a  breakthrough  in 
negotiations  and  result  in  bringing  an 
end  to  the  interminable  confiict. 

Until  these  steps  are  taken,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  priorities  of  America  will  not 
be  met.  I  believe  commitments  at  nome 
are  as  Important  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  as  commitments  abroad.  If  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  himgry 
and  the  starving,  housing  needs,  the 
needs  of  the  underprivileged,  the  needs 
of  education,  and  needs  in  every  area,  we 
have  to  rechannel  the  resources  of  this 
Nation  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  realize  that  with  the  heavy  incum- 
bencies and  burdens  of  t^is  we  cannot 
commit  ourselves  to  providing  all  of  the 
solutions  immediately.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  we  do  not  have  2  years  to  meet 
the  needs  internally  of  this  Nation. 

So  we  must  have  a  set  of  priorities 
w^hich  will  permit  us,  as  a  people,  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  what  can  be  an  accepta- 
ble solution  of  the  v/ar  in  Southeast  Asia 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  redirect  our 
energies  in  meeting  the  total  needs  of  our 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
Nation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  jield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  thoughtful, 
statesmanlike  speech  he  has  just  made.  I 
know  how  deeply  he  feels  about  the 
situation  which  has  developed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  concur  wholeheartedily  in  the  ad- 
jectives he  has  used  to  describe  that  bar- 
baric, that  tragic,  that  brutal,  and  that 
unnecessary  war. 

It  has  weighed  on  the  minds  of  many 
of  us  for  some  years  now.  It  has  been  a 
burden  which  has  cost  this  coimtry  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  36.000  dead,  well 
over  200,000  woimded,  and  almost  $100 


billion — and  the  end,  Mr.  President,  Is 
not  yet  in  sight. 

It  is  my  belief  that  President  Nixon 
would  take  courage  and  sustenance  from 
what  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  has 
said,  because  the  Senator's  tone  was 
moderate  and  helpful.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Chief  of  State  of  this  Nation  must  labor 
to  find  a  solution. 

Thus,  the  good  wishes  of  the  Senator 
and  the  fact  that  he  realizes  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  an  onerous  burden  to  bear  and 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  interested  in  a  real 
peace  must  be  considered  in  the  context 
in  which  the  speech  was  made. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that 
until  1967,  he  went  along  with  President 
Johnson  onJ^he  conduct  of  the  war  and 
believed  thm  it  was  a  proper  conflict,  so 
to  speak;  but  that  after  a  visit  to  Viet- 
nam, and  the  more  he  thou,eht  about  it, 
the  more  convinced  he  became  that  it 
was  not  the  right  war  in  the  right  jolace 
or  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  honor  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  a  combat  infantrj-man  in  the 
Second  World  War,  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  a  difficult  situation 
and  to  change  his  mind  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience. 

I  honor  former  Seer  eta  r\-  of  Defense 
Clifford  for  changing  his  mind,  too. 

I  honor,  too,  President  Nixon  for 
changing  his  mind. 

Those  of  us  who  raise  questions  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  not  isolation- 
ists— "neo"  or  otherwise.  Tliose  of  us 
who  raise  questions  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  not  in  favor  of  unUaterkl 
disarmament.  Those  of  us  who  raise 
questions  are  just  as  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  this  country  as  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  who  stated 
that  what,  in  effect,  we  must  achieve,  if 
at  all  possible,  is  a  balance  between  our 
domestic  needs,  which  are  difficult  and 
increasing,  and  our  commitments  qyer- 
seas.  * 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  indicated  that  he  questioned  ^he 
premises  on  which  the  policies  which  in- 
volved us  in  Vietnam  were  arrived  at  not 
the  intentions  of  the  people  who  inap- 
pened  to  be  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  this 
Government  in  the  past  4  or  5  years,  and 
at  the  present  time. 

He  also  raised  the  question  about 
achieving  a  peace  without  losing  the  re- 
spect of  other  nations.  I  would  say  that 
what  we  should  be  interested  in  is  not 
that,  so  much,  as  a  peace  with  which  we 
could  retain  oiu:  respect  in  this  Nation 
and  save  the  lives  of  those  young  men 
who  are  carrying  out  their  bounden 
obligation  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  are  canning  out  a  pol- 
icy for  which  they  are  not  responsible 
but  which  was  laid  down  here  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  department — 
policies  which  have  brought  us  nothing 
but  sorrow  and  distress. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor referred  to  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  his  press  conference  last 
evening,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not 
"frozen  in,"  but  was  reassessing  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  on  a  daily  basis  and 
was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any 
possibilities  which  might  arise. 

I  think  that  proposals  have  been  made 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration  and 
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whkh.  In  my  (9lnl<m,  are  being  given 
consideration — proposals  like  those  ad- 
vanced by  our  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  Cyrus  Vance, 
and  proposals  like  those  advanced  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clif- 
ford. All  of  these  proposals  have  merit. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  the  answers; 
but,  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent is  giving  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals. If  he  is  not  bound  in  by  the 
bureaucracy  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department,  there  are 
good  possibilities  that  these  suggestions 
may  be  given  independent  consideration, 
and  that  the  decisions  will  be  made  by 
the  President — I  certainly  hope  that  he 
will  not  be  bound  by  policies  which  were 
good  5  years  ago,  a  decade  ago,  or  two 
decades  ago. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  people  in 
high  positions  is  that  they  live  in  the  past 
and  believe  that  something  which  was 
good  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
is  still  good  today.  But,  Mr.  President, 
times  have  changed,  and  changed  dras- 
tically.- 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pointed  out 
that  there,  are  difficulties — I  repeat — 
arising  at  home  which  must  be  faced  up 
to.  There  are  policies  which  must  be 
changed. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghbs)  for  taking  the 
floor  on  this  occasion  and  making  his 
maiden  speech  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. I  thank  him  for  giving  all  of  us  the 
benefit  of  his  thoughts  and  his  views 
on  the  situation  as  it  exists  today,  both 
in  the  area  of  Vietnam  and.  just  as  im- 
portant, in  the  domestic  field. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  very  eloquent  additions  and  ad- 
monitions to  the  people  of  our  country 
concerning  considerations  of  the  time 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live.      ,— 

I  certainly  share  his  hopes  and  his 
thoughts  that  we  will  not  be  bound,  today 
or  tomorrow,  by  anything  in  history  that 
is  so  traditional  that  we  cannot  con- 
stantly review  our  existing  positions  and. 
if  new  options  appear,  move  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

I  concur  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that,  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  our  primary 
concern  should  be  for  the  self-respect  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

My  thought  in  expressing  the  state- 
ment as  I  did  today  was  that  the  steps 
pix)posed  would  be  respected,  and  this 
country  would  gain  in  prestige  in  the 
world  by  having  the  courage  to  take  the 
initiative  as  we  may  see  it  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

I  believe  that  certainly  this  mightiest 
of  the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
should  have  the  courage  to  take  the  steps 
for  peace  as  well  as  the  courage  to  meet 
our  commitments  in  war  and  interna- 
tional agreements.  I  believe  that  as  the 
President  moves  these  days — certainly 
our  prayers  and  our  hopes  are  with  him; 
he  is  our  President — we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  strengthen  his  po- 
sitions in  negotiations,  but  encourage 
also  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  these 
discussions  and  dialogs,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  our 
commitment  in  other  affairs  and  the  in- 
ternal problems  of  this  Nation. 


I  think  as  much  has  bem  added  to 
the  greatness  of  this  Nation  in  dissent 
as  has  been  added  in  afOrmatlon. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  pointed 
out,  it  took  a  couple  of  years  before  I 
reached  the  position  of  publicly  chang- 
ing my  opinion. 

I  thsmk  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  very  eloquent  remarks  and 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
his  statement,  his  maiden  speech  before 
this  body.  I  want  to  urge  all  Members 
of  this  body,  and  certainly  the  people 
throughout  the  coimtry,  to  read  what  I 
believe  has  been  a  concise,  balanced 
presentation  of  the  dilemma  in  which,  as 
a  great  nation,  we  find  ourselves  today. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
presented  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  American  people  in  a  most 
explicit  way,  in  a  way  which  is  reasoned, 
thoughtful,  and  moderate,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  real  cost  of  this  war.  He  has 
pointed  out  to  all  of  us  once  again  the 
cost  of  that  war  in  terms  of  lives  and  in 
terms  of  our  resojirces,  and  has  re- 
minded all  Americans  of  the  costs  of  the 
American  people  of  our  failure  to  meet 
our  commitments  to  the  education  of  oiu- 
young,  the  health  of  our  old,  and  those 
who  live  with  little  hope  and  much 
despair  in  our  urban  areas. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  of  time 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
heard  few  Members,  and  even  fewer 
freshmen,  address  this  body  with  the  kind 
of  thoughtful  commentary  that  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  this  morning.  I  think  he  serves  a. 
great  purpose  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
brings  great  credit  to  his  State,  by  the 
remarks  which  he  has  shared  with  us. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  comes  to  this 
body  with  a  reputation  which  preceded 
him,  as  a  man  whoJsr  ready  to  plow  new 
fields,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
shibboleths  of  old  and  the  policies  of  the 
past,  all  of  which  he  had  demonstrated 
by  his  forward-looking  administration  as 
one  of  the  great  Governors  of  our  Nation. 
Now  he  has  turned  those  abundant 
talents  to  the  national  and  international 
questions  which  face  this  Nation  today. 
I  think  the  result  has  been  a  thoughtful 
and  commendable  statement.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUa«ES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
deeply  appreciates  the  very  eloquent 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  hopes  that  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  as  we  continue  our  dialog, 
we  can  continue  to  open  avenues  in  sup- 
port of  this  great  country  that  will 
strengthen  our  country  by  the  proper 
direction  of  our  resources  and  by  meet- 
ing what  commitments  we  must  meet  in- 
ternally and  externally. 

I  thank  the  Chair  very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  in  his 
thoughtful,  reasoned,  and  courageous 
speech  has,  in  my  opinion,  performed  a 
public  service. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quormn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCLOSURE  BY  SENATOR  JAVTTS 
OP  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14  of  this  year  I  filed,  as  did  each  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  two  reports  re- 
quired under  the  new  Senate  disclosure 
rules  which  have  just  become  effective. 
One  report,  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  made  pubUc  upon  its 
filing,  disclosed  honorariums  and  con- 
tributions received  by  me  In  1968;  and 
another  report,  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  disclosed  my  financial 
Interests,  but  that  report  is  not,  under 
Senate  rules,  considered  public  informia- 
tlon. 

I  am,  therefore,  continuing  today  to 
pursue  my  practice  of  many  years  by 
publicly  filing  a  report  of  my  major 
financial  interests.  I  hereby  publish  this 
list  of  companies  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Government,  in  each  of 
which  I  have  an  interest — direct  or  in- 
direct— mainly  as  beneficiary  of  a  family 
trust — in  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000. 
These  are  normal  investments  in  pub- 
licly owned  corporations  and  constitute 
no  element  of  control  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly: 

Apco  Oil  Corp..  Baxter  Laboratories, 
Belco  Petroleiun,  Cities  Service,  Corin- 
thian Broadcasting  Corp.,  Felmont  Oil 
Corp.,  First  National  City  Corp.,  General 
Instnunent,  Government  Employees 
Corp.,  Government  Employees  Finan- 
cial, Government  Employees  Insiu^nce, 
Government  Employees  Life  Insurance, 
South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas,  Southern 
Co.,  Transamerica  Corp.,  and  White 
Shield  Oil  &  Gas  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  filed,  and 
will  annually  continue  to  do  so.  my  own 
financial  statement  with  respect  to  secu- 
rities, under  any  form  of  Government 
regulatiori,  relation,  or  control,  in  which 
I  have,  directly  or  indirectly  an  interest 
in  excess  of  $5,000,  as  I  have  for  many 
years,  notwithstanding  the  filing  which 
the  Senate  now  requires,  which  I  made 
on  May  14.  I  believe  this  ought  to  be 
public  information,  and  under  the  Sen- 
ate rule,  that  information  is  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  confidentially. 

I  just  say  that  at  this  time,  because 
it  is  a  practice  which  I  have  pursued 
and  which  I  intend  to  continue  Until  such 
time  as  ^he  Senate  requires,  as  I  believe 
it  should,  complete  publication  of  such 
information  by  its  Members  of  a  pub- 
lic character. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


rxport  op  thx  eabt-wkat  oxmtbi  in 
Honolulu 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe  eighth 
annual  report  on  tbe  acUvltlea  of  the  East- 
West  Center  in  Honolulu,  covering  tbe  period 
July  1,  1967  through  Jtme  3Q,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  rep<»t) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

RXPOHT    ON     NONFBOnt     EDUCATIONAL     INSTI- 
TUTIONS   AND    Othxb    NoNFRoirr    Oroani- 

ZATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  reporting,  piir- 
suant  to  law,  the  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
In  which  title  to  equipment  was  vested  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  CcMnmlsslon  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  Public  Law  85-934,  for  calendar 
year  1968  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Bkpokt  on  Dkpasticxmt  or  TKanspobtation 
Grants 
A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  there  were  no  grants 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
pursuant  to  section  1891  of  title  42,  UJ3. 
Code,  during  the  preceding  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Refobt  op  Proposxd  Concxssion  Contxact 
FOB   THX   Grans   I^ton   National   Park. 

WTOUINa 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Leek's  Lodge,  Inc.,  wlU  be  authorized 
to  continue  to  provide  accommodations,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  the  public  in  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  Wyoming,  for  a  20- 
year  period  from  October  1,  1968,  through 
September  30, 1988,  when  executed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  tbe  National  Park  Service  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Commbnce  Progress 
Patuxnts  to  a  Bridok  Owner  Upon  Or- 
DKRiNQ  Alteration  op  the  Bridge 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  commence  progress  payments  to  a 
bridge   owner  upon  ordering   alteration  of 
the  bridge  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  RolUns,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission;  and 

Col.  Charles  R.  Roberts.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Califorsla 
Debris  Commission. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chatauga 
County  Bocu'd  of  Supervisors.  New  York,  rec- 
ommending that  local  government  obliga- 
tions remain  free  from  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  BoaM  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Ca3ruga  County,  N.Y.,  opposing 
Federal   legislation   eliminating  tax-exempt 


municipal    bonds;    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
MusKiB) : 
Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Leglslattire  of  tbe 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializinc  the  Hon- 
orable  Maurice  H.   Stans,   Secrktabt   op 

COICICERCE.      THX      HONORABLX      GEOROX      P. 

Sbultx.  Secrxtart  op  Labor  and  the 
Mainx  Conorxssional  Dxlxoation  To  Cub- 
tail  THX  Crippling  Flow  op  Forxion  Foot- 
wxAR  Imports 

"We,  yoxir  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  tbe  State  of 
Maine  of  tbe  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  tbe  Honorable  Maurice 
H.  Stans.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Maine 
Congressional  Delegation,  sta  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  production  and  imp<Mi;atlon 
of  foreign  footwear  has  become  a  decisive 
threat  to  the  shoe  Industry  in  the  Sanford- 
Sprlngvale  area;  and 

"Whereas,  a  petition  Is  being  prepared  on 
tbe  national  level  for  presidential  presenta- 
tion as  an  initial  step  toward  curtaUment  of 
this  hazard  to  the  leather  and  vinyl  footwear 
industries  in  Maine;  and 

"Whereas,  seven  New  England  shoe  fac- 
tories have  already  found  it  necessary  to  close 
in  the  past  six  months,  due  to  the  increasing 
percentage  of  imported  leather;  and 

"Whereas,  a  strong  possibility  exists  that 
two  manufacturing  industries  located  in  the 
area  of  Sanf  ord  and  Springvale  will  also  close 
their  operations  in  the  near  future  depriving 
some  500  workers  of  their  major  source  of 
income  and  employment;  now,  therefore,  be 
it  « 

"Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  State  . 
of  Maine  to  use  every  possible  means  to 
promptly  curtail  the  Importation  of  foreign 
footwear  and  to  provIBtfr  adequate  safeguards 
to  our  domestic  industry  and  its  work  force; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Maine  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (HJl.  265)  to  amend  section 
502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
relating  to  construction-differential  sub- 
sidles,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  38.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  (Rept.  No. 
91-26S). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

'BR.  4297.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of  No- 
vember 8,  1966  (Rept.  No.  91-266). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  tbe  Committee 
OQ  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con- 
struction-differential subsidies  (Rept.  No. 
91-267). 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  12fr— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMliinTEE  ON 
ORIGINAL  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  INCREASE  OP  AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM- 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  91-264) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  r^Mrted  an 
original  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  126) 
to  increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  program  for 
fiscal  1970  to  $750  million,  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  report  was  -' 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS   aAd   a   joint   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced or  reported,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  tbe  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  improvements  therein  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO   under  the   appropriate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pastors,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Brookx)  : 

S.  2462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion* eetabllshlng  tbe  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  be  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2463.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosemarla 
De  Loach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.J.  Res.  126.  A  Joint  resolution  to  increase 
tbe  appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  1970  to  $750  mUlion; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellxnder  when  be 
reported  the  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

S.  2462— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self said  Senators  Brooke,  Cotton,  and 
Pastore,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission for  1  year.  The  Commission  by 
laws  is  required  to  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  July  4  of  this  year  and 
its  appropriation  authorization  expires 
June  30  this  year. 

When  the  Commission  was  first  created 
it  was  felt  that  sufficient  time  had  been 
provided  for  it  to  complete  its  work: 
That  of  recommending  suitable  bicen- 
tennial observances. 

However,  it  was  more  than  10  months 
before  members  of  the  Commission  were 
appointed  and  fimds  were  not  provided 
for  several  additional  months.  In  fact, 
the  Commission  has  been  staffed  and 
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operatmg  for  only  7  months.  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  members  of  the  Commission 
that  they  can  complete  their  work  within 
1  year.  The  budget  request  for  this  Com- 
mission has  been  reduced  by  some 
$40,000,  but  of  course  funds  for  the  Cam- 
y  mission  are  contingent  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  am  confident 
that  a  1-year  extension  will  be  su£Bclent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  ajid  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2462)  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  DiRKSKN,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  i 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
BILL 

S.    1653 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntison),  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1653)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  recovery  of  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  in  case  of  successful  mainte- 
nance of  an  action  for  recovery  of  dam- 
ages sustained  in  transportation  of 
property. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

WUUam  E.  Amos,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1974.  vice  Homer  L. 
Benson; 

Leigh  B.  Hanes.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  B.  Mason, 
resigned: 

William  P.  Howland.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1972  (Beappolnt- 
ment) ; 

Joseph  O.  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  EUyde 
Robinson: 

Charles  R.  Wilcox,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  John  Terrill,  retired. 

James  E.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Walter 
N.  Lawson,  Jr. 

Charles  S.  Whlte-Spunner,  Jr.,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ver- 
nol  R.  Jansen,  Jr. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  June  27,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  presentoonceming  the  atx>ve  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINQS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  will 
conduct  hearings  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  next  week  to  con- 
sider proposed  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  That  act 
is  the  Federal  statute  providing  for  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  at- 
torneys to  represent  persons  accused  of 
Federal  crimes  who  cannot  afford  to  re- 
tain adequate  counsel  and  investigative 
services. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill 
(S.  1461)  which  would  amend  the  act 
to  increase  the  compensation  for  at- 
torneys appointed  to  represent  indigents 
and  expand  the  types  of  cases  and  pro- 
ceedings for  which  appointed  counsel 
could  be  paid.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  full-time 
Federal  public  defenders  in  certain  high 
volume  districts  which  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  providing  adequate  repre- 
sentation by  appointments  from  the  pri- 
vate bar  or  from  privately  supported 
legal  aid  agencies  imder  the  present  act. 
Menibers  of  this  body  will  recall  that  the 
versK>n  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1963  provided  for 
such  public  defender  offices.  That  pro- 
vision was  deleted  from  the  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  final 
legislation  did  not  include  it.  Senator 
Hruska  and  I  believe,  however,  that  ex- 
perience under  the  act  has  indicated  the 
need  for  amendment  of  the  act  to  au- 
thorize high  volume  districts  to  establish 
full-time  defender  offices.  Our  amend- 
ments would  assure  the  continuing  in- 
volvement of  the  private  bar  by  provid- 
ing that  a  substantial  number  of  indi- 
gent defendants  in  such  districts  would 
have  to  be  represented  by  counsel  ap- 
pointed from  the  private  bar. 

Among  those  who  will  appear  at  the 
subcommittee  hearings  are:  Judge  Har- 
vey M.  Johnsen,  senior  judge  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  who 
chaired  a  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee established  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  act;  Prof.  Dallin  Oaks, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
who  directed  an  extensive  study  of  the 
act  last  year  for  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee,  other  Federal  court  judges 
with  broad  experience  under  the  act,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  A  complete  list  of  witnesses 
scheduled  to  testify  is  attached: 

WrrNESs  List  for  Hearings  on  S.  1461, 
Amendments  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  op  1964,  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
CoNSTiTunoNAi.  Bights,  June  24,  25,  and 
26,  1969,  Room  2228,  New  Senate  OmcE 
Building 

tuesday,  june  24,  1969,  10:30  aji. 

Honorable  Harvey  M.  Johnsen,  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
8th  Circuit,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Accompanied 
by:  William  E.  Foley,  Deputy  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

Donald  E.  Santarelli,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General  for  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  Department  of  Justice. 

Professor  Dallin  Oaks,  The  Law  School. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Allen  Bowman,  Director, 
Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Accompanied  by:  Samuel  Dash,  Chair- 


man, Board  of  Trustees,  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Terence  F.  MacCarthy,  Executive  DirectCTr, 
Federal  Defender  Program  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI. 

WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   26,    I960,    10:30   AJC. 

Honorable  James  M.  Carter,  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Honorable  Walter  E.  Craig,  Judge,  U.S. 
District  (Dourt,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Maynard  J.  Toll,  President,  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Accompanied  by:  Robert  J.  Ku- 
tak,  appearing  on  behalf  of  William  F.  Oos- 
sett.  President,  American  Bar  Association. 

Tom  Karas,  Federal  E^fender,  Federal 
Criminal  Defense,  Phoenix/  Arizona. 

James  F.  Hewitt,  Attorney  in  Charge,  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Defense  Office,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Harry  D.  Steward,  Executive  Director,  De- 
fenders Inc.,  San  Diego,  California. 

THUXSDAT,   JUNE    26,    1969,    10:30    A.M. 

Daniel  J.  Freed,  Former  Director,  Office  of 
the  Criminal  Justice,  Department  of  Justice. 

Honorable  William  H.  Hastle,  Chief  Judge, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  3rd  Circuit, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  L.  Decker,  Director,  National  De- 
fender Project,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lawrence  Speiser,  Director,  Washington 
Office,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  228,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  calendar  be  considered  in 
sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill  by 
title. 


RAYMOND  C.  MELVIN 

The  bill  (S.  632)  for  the  reUef  of  Ray- 
mond C.  Melvin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
witlistandlng  the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of 
section  2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Cdde, 
and  any  regulations  promulgated  pxirsuant  to 
such  clause,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  receive,  consider,  settle,  and  pay 
any  claim  filed  under  such  section  within  six 
montlts  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  Raymond  C.  Melvin,  of  Burlington. 
Vermont,  for  permanent  physical  injury  suf- 
fered by  him  as  a  result  of  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  blasting  cap  allegedly  left  by 
United  States  Army  personnel  in  an  area  near 
a  military  housing  development  where  chil- 
dren were  known  to  play  and  which  was 
found  by  said  Raymond  C.  Melvin  on  July  4, 
1964,  while  plaj'ing  in  such  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-238),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordrered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ap- 
plicable statute  of  limitations  to  permit  the 
flUng  under  the  Military  Claims  Act  a  claim 
for  Raymond  C.  Melvin,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
for  permanent  physical  injury  suffered  by 
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him   as   the   result   of   the   accidental   ex- 
plosion of  a  blasting  cap. 

STATEMENT 

A  bill  for  this  claimant  was  introduced  In 
the  90th  Congress  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  910,000  to  the  claimant.  In  Its  report  on 
that  bill  the  Department  of  the  Army  stated 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  if  the  bill  were 
amended  to  provide  for  the  filing  of  the  claim 
under  the  Military  Claims  Act. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  set  forth  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  are  as  follows : 

"Official  records  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  show  that  Raymond  C.  Melvin  was  re- 
siding with  his  father,  Sfc.  Donald  D. 
Melvin,  at  Port  Lewis,  Wash.,  on  July  6,  1964. 
He  was  then  13  years  of  age  and  often  played 
in  a  wooded  area  adjacent  to  his  family's  as- 
signed quarters.  Although  posted  signs  stated 
that  entry  into  the  wooded  area  was  pro- 
hibited because  the  area  was  the  location  of 
a  small-arms  firing  range,  it  was  common 
luiowledge  on  the  post  that  children  fre- 
quently disregarded  the  warning.  On  July  6, 
1964,  Raymond  found  a  blasting  cap  in  the 
area.  As  he  picked  It  up,  the  cap  exploded  and 
his  left  hand  was  severly  Injured.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  Madigan  General  Hospital  at  Fort 
Lewis  for  treatment.  Several  days  later  his 
hand  swelled  markedly,  the  skin  sloughed 
over  the  back  of  his  hand,  infection  set  in, 
and  the  extensor  tendons  to  the  long  and 
ring  fingers  were  exposed  and  lost.  Ray- 
mond had  two  skin  grafts  to  the  back  of  his 
hand  at  Madigan  General  Hospital  in  July 
1964,  and  had  further  grafts  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  in  October  1964,  July  1966, 
and  September  1965.  In  April  1966,  he  had 
reconstructive  surgery  of  the  tendons  and 
Joints.  Doctors  for  the  claimant  now  feel  that 
an  optimum  of  60  percent  use  of  the  hand 
may  be  returned  with  further  surgery  involv- 
ing tendon  grafting.  Raymond's  total  hos- 
pitalization has  been  in  excess  of  4  months 
and  because  of  his  Injury  his  school's 
principal  reports  that  he  has  lost  about  2 
full  years  of  formal  schooling. 

"At  the  time  of  the  accident,  Sergeant 
Melvin  reported  the  accident  to  the  safety  offi- 
cer at  Madigan  General  Hospital  but  did  not 
file  a  claim  or  seek  claims  Information  with- 
in 2  years  of  the  inquiry.  This  Department 
has  no  knowledge  of  why  Sergeant  Melvin 
failed  to  Initiate  claims  action. 

"The  accident  was  reported  to  the  Port 
Lewis  safety  office  but  a  detailed  report  of  a 
safety  or  claims  investigation  has  not  been 
found.  In  a  statement  dated  June  17,  1967, 
however,  the  former  safety  noncommissioned 
officer  at  Madigan  General  Hospital  reports 
that  he  searched  the  area  where  Raymond 
found  the  device  and  found  no  other  ex- 
plosive devices.  Other  evidence,  primarily 
hearsay,  Indicates  that  explosives  were  often 
found  in  the  general  area. 

"A  claim  for  the  damages  suffered  by  Ray- 
mond would  have  been  cognizable  under  the 
Military  Claims  Act  (10  U.S.C.  2733)  had  it 
been  filed  with  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
within  2  years  of  the  "date  of  the  injury.  As 
a  claim  was  not  filed  within  the  statutory 
period,  recovery  is  new  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  (10  U.S.C.  2733).  Available 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  Government  is 
probably  liable  under  the  Military  Claims 
Act  and  evidence  is  available  to  determine 
the  amount  of  damages,  if  settlement  under 
the  act  Is  authorized. 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  set  out 
above,  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  S.  1254.  Payment 
of  the  lump-sum  award  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  clearly  constitute  discriminatory 
and  preferential  treatment  over  that  ac- 
corded other  claimants  similarly  situated, 
particularly  those  who,  after  filing  timely 
claims  under  the  Military  Claims  Act,  have 
bad  such  claims  settled  pursuant  to  the  uni- 
formly applicable  standards  for  measuring 


damages  which  have  been  prescribed  under 
that  act. 

"If,  however,  the  Congress  should  find  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  relating  to  Ser- 
geant Melvin's  failure  to  file  a  timely  claim 
under  the  Military  Claims  Act,  this  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  waiving  the  applicable  statute  of  limita- 
tions and  authorizing  the  fling  of  a  claim 
under  that  act  within  6  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment. 

"The  cost  of  the  bill,  if  amended  a«  sug- 
gested and  enacted,  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  in  this  Congress  to  authorize  the 
filing  of  the  claim  under  the  Military  Claims 
Act  is  meritorious  and  recommends  it  favor- 
ably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (S.  1932),  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Rike,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  passed  over. 


CREATION  OF  A  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  THE  BANKRUPTCY  LAWS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88)  to 
create  a  Commission  To  Study  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  88 

Whereas  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  more  than 
1,000  per  centum  annually  in  the  last  twenty 
yefirs;  and 

Whereas  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  have  problems  arising 
in  their  administration  of  the  existing  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  have  made  suggestions  for 
substantial  improvement  in  that  Act;   and 

Whereas  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  are  interwoven  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  credit  which  has  reached  pro- 
portions far  beyond  anything  previously  ex- 
perienced by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  little  ex- 
perience or  understanding  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  commercial  commu- 
nity of  the  Nation  in  evaluating  the  need  to 
update  the  teclinlcal  aspects  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  the  financial  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
commercial  community:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives c/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptoy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  study,  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  changes  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
SUtes",  approved  July  1.  1898  (30  Stat.  544), 
as  amended  (title  11,  United  States  Code), 
m  order  for  sucfi  Act  to  reflect  and  adequately 
meet  the  demands  of  present  technical,  fi- 
nancial, and  commercial  activities.  The  Com- 
mission's study,  analysis,  and  evaluation 
shall  Include  a  consideration  of  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  bankruptoy,  the  causes  of  bank- 
ruptoy, the  possible  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent systom  of  bankruptoy  administration, 
and  aU  other  matters  which  the  Commission 
shall  deem  relevant. 


(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  activities,  Including 
its  recommendations,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  report,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

(1)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  CJhalrman  by  the  President 
and  two  of  whom  shall  be  active  practitioners 
in  the  field  of  bankruptoy  law; 

(2)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate; 

(3)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  two  active  full-time  referees  in  bank- 
ruptoy appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  (b)  Five  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers.  Any  vacancy  shaU  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Referees  in  bankruptoy  and  any  other 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  Each  mem- 
ber from  private  life  shall  receive  $100  per 
diem  for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
during  which  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  {All  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  iiave  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  f)ersonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Such  appointments  shaU  be  without' re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  such  compensation  shEill 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
oliapter  51  and  subchapter  Hi  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  4.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  authority,  wltliin  the  limits  of  available 
appropriations — 

(1)  to  obtain  any  research  or  other  assist- 
ance It  deems  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  Its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  and 
such  contracts'  or  other  arrangements  or 
modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,. as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  otlier 
payments  wlilch  It  deems  necessary  wltliout 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529): 

(5)  to  accept  and  utlUze  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(6)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  gift,  bequest, 
or  devise,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  or  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  authority  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  5.  Any  office,  department,  agency,  or 
instriimentality  of  the  executive  or  Judicial 
branches  of  tlie  United  States  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  advloe,  information. 
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And  records  m  the  Ckxnmlsalon  may  require 
for  the  perfonnanoe  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Oommlsslon  such  sume  as  may 
be  neoeaeary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 


June  20,  1969 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RccoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-240),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record. 
as  foUows: 

PT7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  U  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy 
laws  of  the  United  States.  , 

STATXMKNT 

A  Similar  resolution  in  the  90th  Congress. 
8J.  Rea.  100,  was  the  subject  of  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing,  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  no  action  was  taken  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  Ite  favorable  report  on  the  similar  res- 
(dutloD  In  the  90th  Congress,  this  committee 
sald: 

"The  Commission's  work  should  result  In 
recommendations  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of 
the  United  States  whtCh  will  have  as  its  ob- 
jective a  wide  range  study  and  analysis  of 
the  bankruptcy  situation  as  It  exists  In 
Anurica  today. 

"The  Commission's  work  should  result  in 
recommendations   for   changes   in   the   Na- 
tional Bankruptcy  Act  In  order  to  make  this 
act  reflect  current  conditions  and  meet  the 
needs   of   our   present   society.    During  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  testimony  was  heard 
from  outstanding  referees  In  bankruptcy  and 
representatives  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Management,    the    National    Conference    of 
Referees  In  Bankruptcy,  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Conference.  In  addi- 
tion,   a   statement   was   received    from    the 
American   Bankers  Association.   Interest   in 
the  hearings  was  expressed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  which  was  represented   by 
a  staff  member  who  attended  the  hearings 
In  behalf  of  his  association  and  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  which  was  represented  by  a 
member  of  its  staff.  All  the  witnesses  ex- 
pressed strong  approval  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. The  recurring  theme  was  that  the 
current  Bankruptcy  Act  deals  with  condi- 
tions of  a  bygone  era;  It  must  be  updated. 
"The  present  Bankruptcy  Act  was  enacted 
In  1898.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
major  revision  of  this  act  was  not  made  un- 
til 40  years  later  with  the  passage  of  the 
Chandler  Act  In  1938.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  Chandler  Act^was  to  revise  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  to  meet  modern  business  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  to   take  Into  account 
far-reaching   social    and    economic    changes 
which  had  occurred  In  the  span  of  40  years, 
and  to  correct  defects  and  Inadequacies  lii 
the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Chandler  Act 
In  1938,  there  has  been  only  one  Important 
revision  of  the  act,  which  was  passed  In 
1946.  The  1946  amendment  abolished  the  old 
fee  system  of  compensating  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy and  placed  them  on  annual  salaries 
The  1946  act  also  estabUshed  a  self-support- 
ing system  under  which  the  salaries  and 
ofBce  expenses  of  referees  In  bankruptcy  are 
paid  out  of  a  special  fund  In  the  Treasury. 
This  fund  U  maintained  by  the  deposit  of 
filing  fees  and  certain  charges  collected  from 
the  assets  of  bankrupt  estates. 

"In  the  30  years  since  the  last  major  re- 
vision of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  there  have 
probably  been  even  greater  changes  In  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  coun- 


try than  in  the  40  years  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  act.  The  population  of  the 
coimtry  has  grown  In  the  last  30  years  from 
approximately  130  million  to  200  million. 
Installment  credit  has  increased  In  the  same 
period  from  approximately  $4  bUUon  to  $80 
billion  today. 

"It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  present 
Bankruptcy  Act  can  and  should  be  improved 
to  make  It  a  better  instrument  for  debtbr 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  the  courts. 

"The  number  of  bankruptcies  has  reached 
an  annual  rate  of  more  than  200,000.  Just  a 
few  years  ago,  in  1967,  there  were  74,000 
cases  of  bankruptcy.  The  rate  of  btislness 
bankruptcies  has  remained  quite  stable.  The 
Increase  is  in  personal  bankruptcies,  which 
represent  over  90  percent  of  the  total  yearly 
bankruptcies.  Although  we  cannot  say  we 
have  reached  a  crlsU,  the  r^ldly  increaalng 
rate  of  bankruptcies  shows  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  a  crisis  in  this  area.  The  time  to 
act  is  now  while  we  can  evaluate  the  prob- 
lem in  a  calm  environment. 

"The  subcommittee  is  aware  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  on  bankruptcy,  as  are 
all  the  experts  In  the  field  of  bankruptcy 
The  consensus  Is  that  this  study  wUl  be  use- 
ful to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  wlU 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution because  the  Commission's  task  will 
be  much  wider  In  scope  than  the  Brookings 
Institution  study  as  we  understand  It.  The 
thought  was  expressed  several  times  during 
the  hearings  that  since  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution study  wlU  be  available  within  a 
few  months,  It  Is  now  the  propitious  time  to 
create  this  Commission  so  that  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  can  be  Immediately 
utilized  to  provide  a  base  from  which  the 
Commission  can  begin  to  build  its  record 

"Under  section  2075,  tltie  28,  of  the  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  general 
rules  the  forms  of  process,  writs,  pleadings 
and  motions,  and  the  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Pxirsuant  to  this 
authorization,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Bankruptcy  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  will.  In  the  next  several 
months,  complete  the  drafting  of  a  set  of 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  In  the  bank- 
ruptcy coxirts.  In  the  process  of  drafting 
these  procedural  rules,  many  procedural 
sections  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  wUl  be  In- 
corporated m  the  rules,  leaving  intact  only 
substantive  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Com- 
mission contemplated  by  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 100  will  therefore,  have  the  benefit  of 
the  work  of  the  Rules  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  practice  and  procedure  and  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  the  remaining  substantive 
provisions  which.  In  Its  Judgment,  need  to  be 
changed  to  meet  modern  economic  and  social 
conditions." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  100  of  the  90th 
Congress  provided  for  a  10-member  Com- 
mission, all  appointed  by  the  President; 
there  were  to  be  two  members  of  the  Senate, 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, three  referees  in  bankruptcy,  and  three 
businessmen  "knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
bankruptcy."  The  Commission  proposed  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  consists  of  nine 
members,  three,  including  the  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  President,  two  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  two  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  two  "active  full-time  referees 
in  bankruptcy"  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  greater  flexibility  of  the  membership 
provision  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  will 
permit  the  appointment  of  a  broader  range 
of  highly  qualified  individuals  who  may 
bring  to  the  Commission  widely  diverse 
viewixjlnts.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  business  community  would  be  repre- 
sented in  such  a  Commission.  Also,  because 
of  its  substantial  role  In  the  administration 
of  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  Seciiri- 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  should  have 
a  hand  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
The    committee    believes    that    the   joint 


resolution  is  meritorious  and  recommends 
it  favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  blU  (S.  2416)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  33)  favoring  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.   Con.  Res.  33 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions Of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-I3388860,  Berger,  Harry. 

A-14605579,  Ma,  Ylu  Kay. 

A-H598081.  Pung,  Wone. 

A-6i45324,  Alcala-Salcedo,  Apollnarlo. 

A-6815221,  Bader,  Louis  William. 

A-4324674,  Barrera-Cabrera.  Jesus. 

A-4973740,  Bergh,  Christian  Herman. 

A-1975504,  Abrams,  Samuel  S. 

A-3212791,  Candanoza-Leza.  Rogello. 

A-4858346,  Kalogres,  Atanaslos. 

A-2843283,  KllngbeU,  Bernard  Michael 

A-5121888,  Lum,  Mee. 

A-5987386.  Martlnez-Venegas,  Pedro 

A-3173420,  Rojo-Estrada,  Ramon. 

A-2628682,  Tercero-Plores,  Manuel 

A-9836945,  Lai,  Sung  Wong. 

A-12649506,  Wong,  Kim  Taw. 

A-1458S059,  Chin,  Goon  You. 

A-5433208.  Papuzynskl,  Walter  John 

A-1050706,  Tahir,  Ahmed. 

A-17878251,  Rodriguez.  Jose  Roman. 

A-5666371,  Scares,  Jaclntho  Perrelra 

A-1 7185939,  Wong,  Harry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-245) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FtJRPOSE  or  THE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  record  oongreeslonal  approval  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation  In  certain  cases  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended.  Under  the  prescribed  procedure, 
affirmative  approval  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representativee  is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  adjusted 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence. 


STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  certain 
cases  In  which  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  These  cases  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section  subsequent  to  its 
amendment  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  87- 
886.  The  aUens  are  deportable  as  former  sub- 
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verslves,  criminals,  immoral  persraia,  viola- 
tors of  the  narcotic  laws,  or  vlolaton  of  the 
alien  registration  laws.  The  discretionary  re- 
lief may  be  granted  to  an  alien  wltlUn  these 
categories  upon  a  showing  (1)  of  10  years' 
continuous  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States  following  the  commission  of  an  act  or 
the  assiunptlon  of  a  status  oonstituting  a 
ground  for  deportation;  (2)  ttiat  he  hee  not 
been  served  with  a  final  order  of  deportation 
up  to  the  time  of  his  application  for  suspen- 
sion of  deportation;  (3)  that  he  has  been  a 
person  of  good  moral  character  during  the  re- 
quired period  of  physical  presence;  and  (4) 
that  his  deportation  would  result  in  excep- 
tional and  extremely  unusual  hardship  to 
himself  or  to  his  spouse,  parent,  or  ciilld, 
who  is  a  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence. 

Included  in  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
23  oases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
between  February  1.  1968,  and  October  1, 
1968.  One  case  referred  during  that  period 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
one  case  was  not  approved.  In  each  case  in- 
cluded in  the  concurrent  resolution,  a  care- 
ful check  has  been  made  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  alien  (a)  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  law;  (b)  Is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; and  (c)  warrants  the  granting  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation. 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facte  in  each  case  referred  to  In  the  con- 
current resolution,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33) 
should  be  agreed  to. 


DR.  JOAQUIN  JUAN  VALENTIN 
FERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  152)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joaquin  Juan  Valentin  Fernandez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.    152 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  an^  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piirposes  of  the  Inmilgration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Joaquin  Juan  Valentin  Fernan- 
dez shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  August  15, 
1956,  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-246),  explaining  the  purpose  of 
this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


VERNON  LOUIS  HOBERG 

The  bill  (S.  1087)  for  the  relief  of  Ver- 
non Louis  Hoberg  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1087 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Serwte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  section  212(a)  (4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Vernon 
Louis  Hoberg  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 


missible under  the  provision  of  that  Act;  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  said  Vernon  Louis  Hoberg  is 
not  entitied  to  medical  care  under  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  260), 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  218  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-247),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  a  mental  defect  in  behalf  of 
Vernon  Louis  Hoberg.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public  charge 
if  he  is  not  eligible  for  medical  care  under  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act. 


S.   690 


LILLIAN  BIAZZO 

The  bill  (S.  1704)  for  the  relief  of 
Lillian  Biazzo  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tliird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  LlUian  Biazzo  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  returning  resident  alien  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (B)  of  that 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-248),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  readmisslon  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  of  a  former  resident  of 
the  United  States. 


Be  it  enacted  by  tTie  SerMte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pxirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Chong  Pil  Lee  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  perma!sent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  May  26,  1963,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  318  of  such 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-249) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


CHONG  PIL  LEE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  690)  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Pil 
Lee,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "April  1955,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  oflScer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  avail- 
able." and  insert  "May  26,  1963,  and  the 
periods  of  time  he  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of 
section  316  of  such  Act.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 


CHONG  SUK  STROISCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1128)  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Suk 
Stroisch,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Chong  Suk 
Stroisch,  the  widow  of  Sergeant  Lloyd  Ed- 
ward Stroisch,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  201(b)  of  that  Act^ 
and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  said  ' 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case.  ^ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chong  Suk 
Stroisch." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-250) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  an  immediate  relative 
to  Mrs.  Chong  Suk  Stroisch  which  Is  the 
status  she  would  be  entitled  to  were  it  not 
for  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  citizen  of 
tSte  United  States.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


AUGUST©  G.  USATEGUI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1677)  for  the  relief  of  Augusto 
G.  Usategul,  doctor  of  medicine,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 
In  line  4,  alter  the  word  "Act,"  to  strike 
out  "Augusto  G.  Usategul,  doctor  of  med- 
icine,", and  Insert  "Doctor  Augusto  G. 
Usategul,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
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S.  16T7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  rwctor  Augusto  O.  Uaategul,  shtUl 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  November  2, 1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augusto  G. 
Usategrui." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-251),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puRPOse  or  the  biu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable,  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  amendments  are  techni- 
cal In  nature. 


COSMINA  RUOGIERO 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1437)  for  the  relief  of 
Cosmina  Ruggiero  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-252),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTBFOS  or  THE  BUX  | 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  in  an  Im- 
mediate status  of  the  adopted  child  of  a 
dtlzen  of  the  United  States. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  J.  HOTTENROTH 

The  bill  'H.R.  1939)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Marjorie  J.  Hottenroth  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-253),  explaining  the  pmposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  Wll  Is  to  preserve  im- 
mediate relative  status  In  behalf  of  the 
widow  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


MARIO  SANTOS  GOMES 

The  bill  (H.R.  1960)  for  the  relief  of 
Mario  Santos  Gomes  was  con-sidered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  254) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FT7RPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
compliance  with  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  reqiUrements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  by  Mario 
Santos  Oomes. 


LOURDES  M.  ARRANT  ^ 

The  bill  (H.R.  2005)  for  the  relief  of 
Lourdes  M.  Arrant  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-255),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7SPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  Immediate 
relative  status  of  the  adopted  child  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-258),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exce.rpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
in  an  immediate  relative  status  of  two  chil- 
dren coming  to  the  United  States  for  adop- 
tion by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  correct  a  spelling  error 
In  the  title  of  the  blU. 


GEORGE  THjSON  WEED 
The  bill  (H.R.  5136)  for  the  relief  of 
George  Tilson  Weed  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ^y^    w,„ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^     Ther^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-256),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ADELA  KACZMARSKI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2336)  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarski,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  4,  after  the 
name  "Adela"  to  strike  out  "Durda"  and 
insert  "Kaczmarski." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-259),  explaining  the  purposes  of 


There  bein*  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PtTRPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  George 
Tllson  Weed  to  file  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zation. 


CONFERRING  OP  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  SP4C. 
KLAUS  JOSEF  STRAUSS 

The  bill  i  H.R.  6607)  to  confer  U.S.  citi- 
zenship posthumously  upon  Sp4c.  Klaus 
Josef  Strauss  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-257),  explaining  the  piu-poses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  confer  posthu- 
mous U.S.  citizenship  on  3p4c.  Klaus  .,'osef 
StrtuEs. 


PtTRPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  status  of  a  first  prefer- 
ence Immigrant,  which  is  the  status  normally 
enjoyed  by  the  nattural-bom  alien  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  reflect  the  beneficiary's  name  by 
adoption  In  the  body  of  the  bill: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ROMEO  DA  LA  TORRE  SANANO  AND 
HIS  SISTER,  JULIETA  DE  LA 
TORRE  SANANO 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1632)  for  the  relief 
of  Romeo  da  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his 
sister,  Julieta  de  la  Torre  Sanano,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  i>assed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo  de  la 
Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julieta  de 
la  Torre  Sanano." 


FLORISSANT  FOSSIL   BEDS 
NATIONAL   MONUMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  253. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"donation,"  insert  "condemnation";  and 
on  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "than," 
strike  out  "$3,200,000"  and  insert  '$3,- 
727,000":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  rtad: 
s.  912 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  protection,  controlled 
collection,  and  scientific  interpretation  of  the 
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unique  insect  and  leaf  fossils  and  related 
objects  of  scientific  value  which  have  been 
preserved  In  the  ancient  Florissant  lakebeds 
in  Teller  County,  Colorado,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  by  donation,  con- 
demnation, purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange  such  land  and 
Interests  In  land  In  Teller  County,  Colorado, 
as  he  may  designate  from  the  lands  shown 
on  the  map  entitled  "proposed  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument",  numbered 
NM-FFB-7100.  and  dated  March  1967.  and 
more  particularly  described  by  metes  and 
boimds  in  an  attachment  to  tbat  map,  not 
exceeding,  however,  six  thousand  acres 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument. 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within  the 
area  designated,  and  In  exchange  therefor  he 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  his  juris- 
diction m  the  State  of  Colorado  which  he 
classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal 
to  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  as  the  Florissant  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$3,727,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interests  In  Iwjd  for 
the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment and  for  necessary  development  ex- 
penses In  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  S.  912  is 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Florissant  Fosslle  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  are  located 
approximately  35  miles  west  of  Colorado 
Springs  in  Teller  County,  Colo.  The 
6,000-acre  monument  area  covers  part  of 
the  ancient  lakebed  of  Florissant  Lake. 
These  fossil  beds  are  of  significant  scien- 
tific value  and  should  be  preserved  for 
future  exploration  and  interpretation. 

Field  hearings  were  conducted  at  Colo- 
rado Springs  on  May  29.  1969.  at  which 
time  24  witnesses  were  heard.  I  believe 
that  It  is  significant  that  not  one  word 
of  opposition  was  heard  at  those  hear- 
ings, and  well  over  a  hundred  petitions, 
letters,  and  other  communications  have 
been  received  subsequent  to  the  hearings 
and  none  have  opposed  the  establishment 
of  the  national  monument. 

The  ancient  lakebeds  of  Florissant  pre- 
serve more  species  of  terrestrial  fossils 
than  any  other  known  site  in  the  world. 
The  insect  fossils  are  of  primary  signifi- 
cance and  approximately  60,000  speci- 
mens have  been  collected.  They  repre- 
sent the  evolution  and  modernization  of 
insects  better  than  any  other  known  site 
in  America.  In  addition,  fossil  plants, 
emphasized  dramatically  by  the  petrified 
tree  stumps  and  the  great  variety  of 
leaf  fossils,  add  greatly  to  the  primary 
values.  Fossils  of  spiders,  other  inverte- 
brates, fish,  and  birds  have  also  been 
found  in  Florissant.  Even  fossils  of  tsetse 
flies  have  been  found,  indicating  that 
the  climate  of  the  area  was  once  tropical. 
There  is  no  known  locality  in  the  world 


where  so  many  terrestrial  species  of  one 
time  have  been  preserved.  A  total  of  144 
plant  entities  or  species  have  been  found 
there  of  which  30  are  of  uncertain  af- 
finity. The  remaining  114  are  identifiable 
with  modem  species.  Almost  all  the  fos- 
sil butterflies  of  the  new  world  have  been 
found  at  Florissant.  Collections  have 
been  taken  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  the 
Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  many  others. 

In  likening  Florissant  to  PompeU, 
Italy,  Dr.  Betty  Willard.  who  helped  con- 
duct the  field  inspection,  made  these  ob- 
servations al  the  Colorado  Springs  hear- 
ings: 

At  Florissant,  Colorado,  we  have  the  same 
opptortunity — except  at  Florissant  we  can  be 
transported  back:  in  time  36  million  years 
before  the  advent  of  man  on  this  earth.  The 
Florissant  lake  shales  were  formed  In  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Pompeiian  formation — 
by  niunerous  violent,  sudden  eruptions  of  a 
nearby  volcano  that  rained  fine  ash  over  the 
coimtryslde.  The  ash  fell  into  a  large  lake 
dammed  up  by  earlier  lava  flows  from  the 
volcano.  As  it  fell,  it  sieved  from  the  air  and 
water  animals  and  plants  that  were  living, 
breathing,  eating  In  the  region  of  Colorado 
34  to  38  million  years  ago.  The  gentleness  of 
this  ash  fall,  broken  by  the  water  of  the 
lake,  captured  Intact  and  held  lar  from  the 
rava.ges  of  pressure  and  decay,  all  the  forms 
of  life  extant  at  Florissant  in  the  Ollgocene — 
exactly  as  life  was  preserved  intact  at 
PompeU. 

There  is  urgency,  however,  in  taking 
action  to  preserve  this  paleontological 
treasure  trove.  The  bulldozers  are  almost 
poised  on  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed monimient.  Mountain  home  type 
commercial  developments  have  come 
right  up  to  the  north  boundary  and  are 
on  the  south  boundary  of  the  monument 
site.  Recent  information  indicates  that 
a  contract  of  sale  hats  been  entered  into 
covering  1,800  acres  of  land  included 
within  the  proposed  monument  and 
lying  generally  along  the  eastern  bound- 
ary. This  accoimts  for  nearly  one-third 
of  the  monument  area.  The  proposed  use 
of  this  land  is  subdivision  and  develop- 
ment. In  view  of  the  imminence  of  this 
planned  incompatible  development,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  enact  S.  912,  In  order  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  appropriate 
tools  with  which  to  take  action  to  pre- 
serve this  important  scientific  deposit. 

The  committee  considered  and 
adopted  two  amendments.  The  first 
amendment  inserts  the  word  "condem- 
nation" between  the  words  "donation" 
and  "purchase"  on  line  8  of  page  1  of 
the  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion is  granted  to  the  Park  Service  and 
can  be  employed  swiftly,  in  the  event  it 
should  become  necessary  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  monument. 

The  second  amendment  increased  the 
authorization  from  $3,200,000  to  $3,727,- 
000.  This  was  necessary  In  order  that 
the  authorization  reflect  the  most  cur- 
rent Park  Service  estimates  relative  to 
cost. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 


did  not  express  my  appreciation  to  at 
least  some  of  the  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  measure  to 
its  present  point  in  the  legislative 
process. 

To  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Bible)  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  sched- 
uling and  holding  these  hearings  at  such 
an  early  date.  Without  his  assistance 
and  support,  this  bill  could  not  be  before 
the  Senate  today. 

To  Dr.  Beatrice  WlUard  and  to  Dr. 
Estella  Leopold  who  have  been  the  real 
sparkplugs  behind  this  effort,  I  wish  to 
express  my  thsuiks.  However,  their  real 
reward  will  come  from  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  preserved  for  the  Nation 
this  scientific  treasure  trove. 

To  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Jackson)  and  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  for  acting  upon  this  measure 
expeditiously  and  unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  printed  committee 
report  that  should  be  mentioned  in  order 
to  perfect  the  legislative  history.  While 
neither  of  them  are  of  a  substantive  na- 
ture, I  wish  to  have  the  corrections  noted 
as  a  matter  of  record. 

On  page  2  of  Senate  Report  No.  91-263. 
at  the  end  of  the  first  line  in  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Geologic  Resource,"  the 
word  "terrestrial"  should  be  substituted 
for  printed  word  "terestial." 

On  page  3  of  the  report,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  the  heading  "Commer- 
cial Encourgement"  appears.  This  should 
read  "Commercial  Encroachment." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  recent  ar- 
ticles in  periodicals  that  I  believe  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
on  his  legislation.  They  help  to  shed  light 
upon  the  scientific  significance  of  the 
fossil  beds  and  also  explain  the  present 
posture  of  the  monument  area.  The  first 
is  an  article  in  the  Mines  magazine  for 
May,  1969,  written  by  Dr.  Rudy  C.  E^ls, 
entitled  "Proposed  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument."  The  second  is  an 
article  from  the  June  6,  1969,  issue  of 
Science  magazine  entitled  "Fossil  Beds 
Are  Endangered,"  and  written  by  Philip 
M.  Boffey.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  of  these  articles 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Mines  magazine.  May  1969] 

Proposed  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Natiokai. 

monttment 

(By  Dr.  Rudy  C.  Epls) 

On  Feb.  4.  1969,  Colorado  Senators  Allott 
and  Domlnlck  Introduced  before  the  UjB. 
Senate,  Bill  S.  912,  enUtled,  "A  BUl  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Establishment  of  the  Florissant 
FossU  Beds  National  Monument  In  the  State 
of  Colorado."  The  bUl  •  •  •  U  based  largely 
on  a  study  conducted  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  study  was  published  in  May  of  1967  and 
provides  a  master  plan  for  the  proposed  mon- 
ument, the  purpose  of  which  "•  •  •  is  to  con- 
serve a  portion  of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Bed* 
and  surrounding  area  for  public  \ise,  study, 
and  enjoyment:  and  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
geological  and  fossil  resources."  The  master 
plan  considers  such  Important  Items  as  land 
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acqiilAltloQ,  resource  management,  research 
programs,  visitor  use,  and  development.  The 
lUuBtrations  used  In  tlila  article  are  taken 
from  the  published  report  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  Florissant  Lakebeds  occupy  a  arwan 
elongate  baain  situated  16  miles  northwest 
of  Pikes  Peak  In  Teller  County.  Colorado. 
The  basin  is  arcuate  In  plan  and  generally 
less  than  1  mile  In  width.  Its  northwestern 
portion  extends  from  Lake  Oeorge  to  Floris- 
sant along  the  route  of  US.  Highway  24. 
At  Florissant,  the  basin  bends  somewhat 
sharply  and  continues  southward  7  mllea, 
paralleling  Colorado  State  Highway  143  con- 
necting Florissant  with  Cripple  Creek.  The 
total  area  of  present  outcrop  of  the  beds  Is 
about  15  square  miles.  However,  the  pro- 
posed national  monument  would  consist  of 
no  more  than  6,000  acres  lying  Immediately 
south  of  Florissant,  as  shown  In  Fig.  1. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  Florissant  Lake- 
beds  be  proposed  as  the  site  for  a  national 
monument.  They  contain  a  prolific  assem- 
blage of  delicately  and  beauUfuUy  preserved 
fossil  plants  and  Insects  the  likes  of  which 
are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
addition,  excellent  specimens  of  fossil  fishes 
and  birds  are  foimd  within  the  beds.  Per- 
bape  no  other  deposits  of  such  limited  areal 
extant  have  received  so  much  attention;  dur- 
ing tke  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  over 
226  scientific  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  nature  of  these  beds,  especially  their 
enclosed  fossil  forms.  Public  and  private  mu- 
setmis  and  famous  geological  collections  the 
world  over  proudly  dlspUy  fossU  materials 
gathered  from  the  Florissant  Lakebeds.  The 
deposits  were  discovered  by  A.  C.  Peale  In 
1873  as  part  of  his  activities  with  the  Hayden 
U.S.  Geological  and  CSeographlcal  Survey. 
Among  the  many  papers  published  about 
them,  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  are  those  of  W.  Cross  on  the  gen- 
eral geology.  S.  H.  Scudder  on  the  fossU  In- 
sects, and  H.  D.  MacOlnltie  on  the  foesU 
plants. 

The  Florissant  deposits  consist  of  a  hetero- 
geneous series  of  beds  composed  domlnantly 
of  Intermediate  volcanic  detritiis.  They  are 
less  than  150  feet  thick,  and  because  of 
their  general  soft  character  are  poorly  ex- 
posed, except  In  road  cuts  and  recent  stream 
valleys  and  gulUes.  Major  Uthologlc  types 
Include  arkoslc  conglomerates;  andesltic  tuffs 
and  mudflow  breccias;  thin-bedded  tuffa- 
ceous  shales,  mudstones  and  sandstones; 
pumlceous  tuffs;  and  volcanic  conglomerates'. 
The  tuffaceous  shales  and  mudstones,  near 
the  middle  of  the  sequence,  contain  most  of 
the  delicately  preserved  fossil  plant  and  in- 
sect remains;  the  andesltic  tuffs  and  mud- 
flows  below  them  have  preserved  nimierous 
petrified  stumps  and  logs  of  giant  Sequoia 
trees.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  sedi- 
ments and  their  enclosed  flora  and  fauna, 
MacGinltle  concluded  that  ancient  Lake 
Florissant  existed  under  climatic  condltons 
similar  to  present-day  climates  of  northeast- 
em  Mexico,  northern  Argentina  east  of  the 
Andes,  northeastern  Australia,  northeastern 
Africa,  and  northwestern  India;  that  is. 
climatic  conditions  which  were  quite  warm' 
and  humid,  perhaps  even  sub-tropical,  and 
considerably  different  from  those  existing  in 
the  region  today. 

Current  studies  by  the  writer,  In  coopera- 
tion with  Prof.  H.  D.  MacOlnltie  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Dr.  J 
D.  Ohradovlch  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
m  Denver,  are  underway  to  better  define  the 
geological  age  of  the  Florissant  Lakebeds.  Our 
preliminary  results  are  based  on  K/Ar  radio- 
metric age  determinations  of  volcanic  rocks 
below,  above,  and  within  the  deposits,  as 
well  as  on  correlations  with  dated  stratl- 
graphlc  imlts  In  the  adjacent  Thirty-nine 
MUe  volcanic  field.  These  results  Indicate 
that  ancient  Lake  Florissant  was  In  exist- 
ence during  the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the 
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OUgocene  epoch,  about  34  to  38  mUUon  years 
ago:  they  agree  well  with  previous  age  deter- 
minations of  Gazln,  based  on  a  fossil  mar- 
supial, and  of  MacGlnltie,  based  on  the  fos- 
sil fiora.  We  Intend  to  complete  these  studies 
In  the  near  future  In  hopes  of  providing 
a  better  understanding  of  the  sequence  of 
geologic  events  Involved  In  the  formation 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Mile  volcanic  field,  the 
Florissant  Lakebeds,  and  the  nearby  Cripple 
Creek  volcano. 

Following  Is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geologic 
lilMory  of  the  Florissant  Lakebeds  as  we  now 
know  It.  During  and  after  Laramlde  motin- 
taln  buUdlng  activity  in  Ute  Cretaceoua— 
early  Paleooene  time,  the  Front  Range  and 
adjacent  areas  to  the  west  were  subjected 
to  considerable  erosion,  and  near  the  end  of 
the  Bocene  epoch  the  resulting  terrain  was 
one  of  moderately  low  relief  underlain  prt- 
marUy    by    Precambrtan    crystalline    rocks. 
Early  In  Ollgocene  time  volcanic  eruptions 
commenced  in  the  Thirty-nine  MUe  volcanic 
field  southwest  of  the  Florissant  area,  and 
outfiow  material  from  these  eruptions  dis- 
rupted existing  drainage  regimes.  Andesltic 
and  basaltic  lavas  and  mudfiows  spread  lat- 
erally from  local  centers  and  such  deposits 
created   a   barrier  to  a   southerly   drainage 
system  now  occupied  by  the  Florissant  Lake- 
beds.  Ancient  Lake  Florissant  formed  behind 
this  volcanic  dam  which  Is  located  about  7 
mUes  south  of  Florissant.  Continuing  vol- 
canic activity  In  the  Thirty-nine  Mile  field 
contributed   the   abundant  pyroclasttc   and 
volcanlclastio  material  which  showered  and 
poured   Into   the   lake,    quickly   entombing 
existing  life  forms.  The  Intensity  of  volcan- 
Ism  increased  and  built  a  large  composite 
volcano  centered  In  the  vicinity  of  Guffey 
about  18  miles  southwest  of  Florissant.  Lava 
fiows  and   breccias  along  the  northeastern 
flank    of    the    Guffey    volcano    eventuaOly 
reached  the  site  of  Lake  Florissant;  they  are 
prlmarUy   responsible    for    preservations    of 
the  lakebeds  as  they  flnally  engulfed   the 
lake  and  buried  Its  deposits  beneath  them 
Erosion  since  Ollgocene  time  has  stripped 
away  nearly  all  of  this  volcanic  cover  and 
exposed  the  lakebeds  as  we  see  them  today. 
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[From  Science  magazine,  June  6,  1969] 

Famous  Fossil  Bkds  Ake  Bkdangerzd 
Scientists  fear  that  the  Florissant  fossil 
beds  In  central  Colorado — considered  one  of 
the  finest  fossil  concentrations  In  the  world — 
may  be  destroyed  In  the  near  future  by  real 
estate  development.  Efforts  are  imder  way  to 
preserve  the  fossil  area  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. But,  on  the  eve  of  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  monument  proposal,  a  Colorado 
real  estate  firm  purchased  roughly  30  percent 
of  the  land  Involved  and  revealed  plans  to 
subdivide  the  land  for  housing  development. 
Almost  aU  scientists  familiar  with  the  area 
agree  that  the  construction  of  housing  would 
destroy  the  fragile  beds.  "It  wlU  be  an  Ir- 
reparable loss — Just  terrible."  Harry  D.  Mac- 
Olnltie, a  paleobotanlst  who  has  worked  In 
the  area  for  more  than  3  decades,  told  Sci- 
ence. 

The  foesU  beds  Ue  In  a  moimtaln  vaUey, 
about  35  miles  west  of  Colorado  Springs, 
near  the  small  community  of  Florissant. 
Some  34  to  38  mlUlon  yean  ago,  during  the 
OUgocene  period,  an  ancient  lake  covered 
much  of  the  area.  Volcanic  eruptions  ap- 
parentiy  rained  down  clouds  of  diLSt  and  ash 
upon  the  lake  and  its  forested  shores,  thus 
capturing  and  preserving  thoiisands  of  In- 
sects, plants,  and  other  forms  of  Ufe  with  rare 
delicacy. 

MacGlnltie,  who  Is  an  associate  In  the  Mu- 
seum of  Paleontology  at  Berkeley,  said  the 
site  Is  "known  all  over  the  world"  as  having 
"one  of  the  finest  concentrations  of  fossU 
plants,  insects,  and  fishes  all  in  one  area."  He 
said  the  Insect  fossils  are  "almost  unrivaled" 
and  that  the  plant  specimens  are  "beauti- 
fiUly  preserved."  There  are  also  unusual  foe- 
slles  of  Sequoia  stumps,  but  only  a  few  small 
mammals. 

Estella  Leopold,  a  paleobbtanlst  with  the 
University  of  Colorado,  finds  the  area  "imlque 
In  the  enormoiia  diversity  of  organisms  pres- 
ent—everything from  algae  to  higher  plants." 
She  also  said  there  is  an  "Incredible  abtm- 
dance"  of  fossils.  "I  worked  an  hour  recentiy 
and  got  40  really  marvelous  leaf  specimens 
and  two  bugs,"  she  said.  "UsuaUy  you  have 
to  work  hard  to  find  one  or  two  specimens  an 
hour  at  even  the  best  locaUties."  According 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  Florissant  has 
yielded  some  60,000  specimens  of  more  than 
1,000  different  species  of  living  things. 

Three  bills  are  currently  pending  In  Con- 
gress that  would  designate  6,000  acres  of 
the  fossU  bed  area — which  is  known  to  ex- 
ceed 12,000  acres — as  a  national  monument. 
Similar  legislation  died  In  three  previous  con- 
gresses— largely  because  of  apathy  rather 
than  outright  opposition.  But  this  year  there 
seems  to  be  more  steam  behind  the  pro- 
posal. 

Colorado's  two  Republican  senators — Gor- 
don Allott  and  Peter  H.  Dominlck — have  co- 
sponsored  one  of  the  bills.  Allott,  who  Is 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  which  is  handling  the  legislation, 
has  expressed  "a  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
passage  of  this  biU."  Dominlck  has  warned: 
"We  must  protect  the  area  before  It  is  too 
late."  Last  week  the  Interior  Committee's 
parks  and  recreation  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  legislation  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Shortly  before  the  field  hearings  began, 
however.  Central  Enterprise  Realty  Company 
of  Colorado  Springs  purchased  some  3000 
acres  In  the  Florissant  vicinity  from  an  out- 
of-state  owner.  Interested  scientists  say 
about  1800  of  these  acres  Ue  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  monimient.  K. 
C.  Wofford.  a  partner  In  the  firm,  told  Sci- 
ence his  company  plana  to  subdivide  the  land 
and  seU  it  off  "immediately"  to  people  Inter- 
ested In  putting  up  housing.  Woffoid  said  be 
had  a  "firm  purchase  contract"  with  the  pre- 
vious owner  of  the  land  and  expected  to  cloee 
the  deal  "In  a  few  days."  He  also  said  he  is 
bargaining  for  more  land  In  the  area. 
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MeanwhUe,  Colorado  conservation  groups 
have  asked  the  realtors  to  delay  development 
untU  Congress  has  a  chance  to  act.  If  nego- 
tiations fail,  they  plan  to  file  suit.  "WeOl 
have  to  do  something,"  one  attorney  said. 
"The  bulldozers  are  ready  to  cut  the  road." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief  in  my  remarks  in  support  of  this 
bill.  My  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Colorado,  with  whom  I  am  honored 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation,  has  fully 
stated  the  case  for  passage  of  this  bill 
to  authorize  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument. 

I  participated  in  the  hearings  recently 
held  in  Colorado  Springs.  The  support 
for  this  bill  was  overwhelming.  Not  a 
voice  was  raised  in  opposition.  TTils  sup- 
port came  from  civic  groups,  local  and 
State  government,  and  the  academic  and 
private  community.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  men- 
tioned the  efforts  of  Dr.  Settle  Wlllard 
and  Dr.  Estella  Leopold.  I  wish  to  under- 
score those  remarks.  Mention  should  be 
made  also  of  the  work  and  support  of 
Mr.  Joe  E.  Bums,  chairman  of  the  Teller 
County  Board  of  Coimty  Commissioners 
and  the  other  Teller  Coimty  commis- 
sioners. John  Bermihgham,  State  sen- 
ator for  district  7,  Carol  M.  Kenny, 
mayor  of  Woodland  Park,  Colo.  In  addi- 
tion I  would  like  to  mention  the  support 
of  the  many  clubs  and  organizations 
throughout  the  State,  Including  the  Colo- 
rado Women's  Club,  Colorado  Open 
Space  Council,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit mention  of  all  the  people  and  groups 
who  have  contributed  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  must  be  made 
very  clear.  The  historic  and  scientific 
value  of  this  site  is  unrivaled  in  this 
country.  Commercial  development  Is  even 
now  threatening  its  very  existence.  I 
wish  to  stress  that  unless  immediate  ac- 
tion is  taken  not  only  the  sc^c  benefits 
of  this  site  will  be  ruined,  but  the  fossil 
beds  themselves  may  be  physically  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  permit  such  a  trag- 
edy to  occur. 

The  site  consists  of  6.000  acres.  We 
can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  the  authority  to  move  rapidly 
in  protecting  this  whole  site.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  the  whole  6.000  acres  for 
this  site  to  retain  its  true  and  intrinsic 
value. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Bible,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Eind  Senator  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  their 
realization  of  the  value  of  this  project. 
This  realization  is  clearly  evident  by  the 
prompt  action  taken  by  the  committee 
to  bring  this  matter  promptly  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  leadership  has  also 
recognized  the  need  for  tlmeUr  and  Im- 
mediate action. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  bill.  I 
wish  only  that  each  of  you  could  visit 
and  explore  this  site.  We  must  pass  this 
legislation  today  so  that  this  scientific 
storehouse  may  be  preserved  for  all  peo- 


ple for  all  time.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  iB 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  the  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgUiia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  742)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1948  (62  Stat. 
382),  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Kennewick  division  extension,  Yak- 
ima project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2461— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  RANDOLPH- 
SHEPPARD  ACT,  WHICH  OPER- 
ATES SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  BLIND 
PEOPLE — AMENDMENTS  OFFERED 
TO  STRENGTHEN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  33 
years  ago  today,  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  This  measure, 
authored  by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard 
and  myself,  established  the  program 
granting  preference  to  blind  persons  in 
the  operation  of  vending  facilities  in 
Federal  buildings. 

It  was  a  privilege  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  sponsor  with 
Senator  Sheppard  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  opportimity  for  blind  men  and 
women  to  become  self-supporting,  tax- 
pasrlng  citizens  while  demonstrating  to 
the  public  that  indlvldimls  with  this 
handicap  can  be  capable  and  productive 
workers.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
was  later  broadened  to  cover  stands  an. 
Federal  property.  I  recall  the  pioneering 
work  for  the  blind  of  many  persons,  in 
and  out  of  Government,  including  Leon- 
ard P.  Robinson,  who  first  brought  the 
vending-stand  concept  to  my  attention. 

Congress  authorized  the  program. 
Blind  persons  themselves  did  the  rest. 
They  have  worked  diligently  as  small 


business  entrepreneurs  serving  Govern- 
ment employees  and  the  public  in  snack 
bars  and  other  types  of  ven^ng  facili- 
ties. In  the  late  thirties,  when  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  persons 
were  severely  limited  and  the  public 
equated  blindness  with  helplessness  and 
the  beggar  on  the  street  corner,  these 
blind  concessionaires  contributed  greatly 
to  changing  that  image  of  helplessness 
into  one  of  ability.  Their  demonstrations 
of  ability  facilitated  the  aocepttuice  of 
all  types  of  handicapped  workers  by  in- 
dustry and  influenced  the  establishment 
of  public  policy  to  provide  training  and 
job  opportunities  for  our  handicapped 
citizens. 

Since  1936,  the  vending  stand  program 
has  grown,  until  now  there  are  nearly 
3,300  blind  persons  in  the  overall  effort. 
On  Federal  property,  there  were  836 
stands  employing  972  blind  persons  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies which  license  blind  stand  operators 
have  opened  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  concessionaires  in  State  and 
municipal  buildings,  as  well  as  in  non- 
governmental buildings.  There  are  2,084 
stands  employing  2,287  blind  persons  on 
non-Federal  installations.  During  fiscal 
year  1968,  these  concessions  operated  by 
blind  persons  did  a  gross  business  of 
$78,966,880.  The  average  income  of  the 
blind  operators  was  85,580. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  participated  in 
estabflslling  this  program,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  blind  people  to  know  the 
dignity  and  self -worth  which  comes  from 
earning  their  own  way.  It  is  imderstand- 
ably  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  me  that 
the  law  is  known  as  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  for  the  Blind. 

But,  as  we  know,  the  passage  of  time 
brings  change;  and  laws  establishing 
programs  to  serve  people  must  be  peri- 
odically revised  in  accordance  with 
changing  needs.  Since  its  enactment  in 
1936,  the  Vending  Stand  Act  has  been 
I  amended  only  once — 18  years  later  in 
1954,  when  improvements  to  it  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1954.  Now,  15  years  later, 
there  is  need  for  additional  improve- 
ments. Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
affect  those  changes. 

This  bill  would  change  the  term  "vend- 
ing stand"  to  "vending  facility"  to  more 
accurately  cover  the  wide  variety  of  con- 
cessions operated  on  Federal  property  by 
blind  persons.  It  also  defines  a  vending 
facility  to  include  various  types  of  con- 
cessions, including  vending  machines. 
Since  the  assignment  of  vending  machine 
income  has  adversely  affected  blind 
vending  stand  operators  in  some  in- 
stances, the  bill  tightens  the  procedure 
for  making  this  assignment. 

Present  law  requires  licensed  blind  op- 
erators to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
My  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
State  licensing  agency  to  license  respon-  - 
sible  and  capable  blind  men  and  women 
who  are  under  21.  Such  individuals  are 
now  actually  employed  in  vending  stand^ 
but,  because  of  the  restrictive  language, 
they  are  designated  as  trainees  until  they 
are  21. 
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The  bill  authorizes  food,  beverages,  and 
other  items — as  may  be  determined  by 
Uie  State  licensing  agency — to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  premises,  as  in  fact,  is 
presently  being  done  in  many  locations. 
It  also  eliminates  the  1-year  residence 
requirement  as  a  prerequisite  for  licens- 
ing of  blind  concessionaires,  an  archaic 
provision  already  eliminated  from  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

An  important  new  provision  is  the  re- 
quirement for  Inclusion  of  sites  for  vend- 
ing facility  locations  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, or  substantial  alteration  of 
Federal  buildings  or  those  leased  by 
Federal  agencies.  This  provision  will  help 
to  assure  growth  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  while  providing  a 
valuable  service  to  employees  and  the 
public.  The  requireuient  for  consulta- 
tion between  the  ofiBcials  of  the  agency 
controlling  property,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
State  Ucensing  agency  will  insure  in- 
stallation of  the  proper  facility,  if  one  is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  potential  busi- 
ness. 

-The  fair  hearing  mechanism  for  ag- 
grieved licensed  blind  operators  now  in 
the  law  is  expanded  to  include  an  arbi- 
tration procedure  if  there  is  a  dispute 
which  cannot  be  settled  otherwise.  There 
is  also  a  provision  for  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  agencies  controlling  Fed- 
eral property  and  State  licensing  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  a  blind  person  or  State 
licensing  agency  is  authorized  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  any  agency  action  if 
they  are  adversely  affected  by  that  ac- 
tion, y 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major  pro- 
visions of  my  measure.  If  enacted  into 
law,  the  bill  will  bring  present  law  into 
conformance  with  accepted  practice  in 
the  vending  stand  program  and  effect 
additional  needed  improvements.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  need  for  Improvements  in  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations of  blind  persons,  and  orga- 
nizations of  workers  who  serve  blind  per- 
sons in  every  State.  Its  provisions  were 
carefully  arrived  at  and  agreed  on  after 
several  conferences.  The  organizations 
giving  active  support  are  the  major  na- 
tional organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind — the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind.  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, National  Council  of  State  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  and  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  Their  cooperation  in  working 
together  to  solve  problems  and  meet 
changing  needs  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  cooperation  between  consiuners  of 
service  and  providers  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  my  amendments  and  the  most  recent 
summary  of  the  vending  stand  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 


The  bill  (S.  2461)  to  amend  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  for  the  blind  so  as 
to  make  certain  improvements  therein 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title. -This  section  provides 
that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind  Amendments  of 
1969." 

Section  2.  Preference  for  Vending  Facilities 
on  Federal  Property.  This  section  amends 
Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  19S6,  as 
amended,  under  which  preference  is  granted 
to  blind  persons  licensed  by  state  agencies 
designated  In  the  Act  to  operate  vending 
facilities  on  Federal  property.  It  provides  for 
exclusive  assignment  of  vending  machine  in- 
come m  order  to  assure,  achieve,  and  pro- 
tect the  preference  granted.  Inconvenience 
to  departments  smd  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  Is  eliminated  as  a  criterion  for 
the  establishment  of  a  vending  facility;  how- 
ever, such  a  faciUty  would  not  be  authorized 
If  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
adversely  aSected  thereby. 

Section  3.  Ck>nce6slon  Vending  Surveys. 
This  section  amends  Section  2(a)  (1)  of  the 
Act  by  changing  the  term  "concession-stand" 
to  "concession  vending". 

Section  4.  Vending  Facility.  This  section 
substitutes  the  term  "vending  faculty"  or 
"vending  facilities"  for  "vending  stand (s)" 
or  "stand (s)"  throughout  the  Act  In  order 
to  reflect  the  broader  variety  of  concessions 
In  the  program. 

Section  5.  Age  Requirements;  Articles  and 
Services  Available.  This  section  amends  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  a  Ucensed  blind  operator 
must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age.  It  also  alters 
language  in  the  same  section  of  the  Act  to 
broaden  the  types  of  articles  and  services 
available  in  vending  facilities  to  accord  with 
current  actual  practice. 

Section  6.  Deletion  of  Limitations.  This 
section  amends  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  to 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  one  year  residence 
requirement  before  blind  persons  can  become 
licensed  operators.  It  also  eliminates  archaic 
wording  contrary  to  rehabilitation  princi- 
ples referring  to  blindness  as  an  infirmity. 

Section  7.  Provision  of  Locations.  This 
section  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  Section 
2  of  the  Act,  providing  for  Inclusion  after 
January  1,  1970,  of  sites  for  vending  facili- 
ties operated  by  blind  persons,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  state  licensing  agency. 
In  the  design,  construction,  or  substantial 
renovation  or  alteration  of  public  buUdlngs 
for  use  by  the  Federal  government.  Similar 
provisions  cover  public  buildings  rented  or 
leased  by  the  Federal  government.  The  new 
subsection  also  requires  agencies  controlling 
Federal  property  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (or 
his  designee)  and  the  state  licensing  agency 
to  Insure  Inclusion  of  suitable  vending  facil- 
ity sites  unless  It  is  determined  that  the 
number  of  persons  using  the  building  wlU 
not  justify  operation  of  a  vending  facility. 

Section  8.  Arbitration  Between  Operators 
and  Licensing  Agencies.  This  section  amends 
Section  3(6)  of  the  Act  to  expand  fair 
hearing  procedures  for  aggrieved  licensed 
blind  operators  to  Include  binding  arbitra- 
tion. It  provides  that  the  arbiters  shall  con- 
sist of  one  person  named  by  the  head  of  the 
state  licensing  agency,  one  person  named  by 
the  licensed  blind  operator,  and  a  third  per- 
son selected  by  the  two. 

Section  9.  Definitions.  This  section  amends 
Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  to  substitute  the 
current  legal  definition  of  blindness  for  the 


obsolete  terminology  presently  in  the  Act. 
It  also  adds  a  new  subsection  to  Section  6 
of  the  Act  defining  the  term  "vending  fa- 
clUty"  to  cover  the  broad  variety  of  con- 
cessions presently  in  use  In  the  program. 
Including  automatic  vending  machines. 

Section  10.  Arbitration  Between  Agencies. 
This  section  redesignates  Section  8  of  the 
Act  as  Section  9  and  establishes  a  new  Sec- 
tion 8  providing  for  arbitration  of  disputes 
between  a  state  Ucensing  agency  and  an 
agency  controlling  Federal  property.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  three  arbiters  shall  consist 
of  a  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  one  person 
designated  by  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
trolling Federal  property  over  which  the  dis- 
pute has  arisen;  and  a  third  person  selected 
by  the  two  who  Is  not  an  employee  of  the 
departments  concerned.  It  also  provides  that 
all  decisions  of  the  arbitration  board  shall 
be  published. 

Section  11.  Judicial  Review.  This  section 
adds  a  new  Section  10  to  the  Act  providing 
for  Judicial  review  in  the  event  a  blind  per- 
son or  state  licensing  agency  suffers  a  legal 
wrong  or  Is  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved 
by  the  action  of  an  agency. 

Section  12.  Effective  Date.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  an  effective  date  of  January  1,  1970, 
for  the  amendments  made  by  the  bill. 


Vending  Stand  Memorandum  69-1 
Dep.^rtment    op    Health,    Educa- 
tion, .^ND  Welfare,  Social  and 
Reuvbilitation  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  December  9. 1968. 
To:  All  State  Licensing  Agencies  under  the 

Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
Subject:    Vending   Stand  Report  for  Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1968. 

An  analysis  of  the  vending  stand  program 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  shows 
substantial  growth  in  all  major  areas.  Con- 
tinued momentum  is  evidenced  by  a  10.5  per- 
cent increase  in  gross  sales,  4  percent  in  new 
locations,  and  6.4  percent  in  average  operator 
earnings,  with  total  gross  sales  in  excess  of 
$78.9  mllUon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  a  national  4.6  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  niunber  of  operators  and 
a  12.5  percent  increase  in  net  proceeds  to  op- 
erators, with  an  average  income  of  $5,580  (an 
increase  of  S348  over  last  year) .  These  gains 
refiect  greater  efficiency  in  management  serv- 
ices, training,  and  supervision  of  operators. 

We  are  pleased  with  a  7.2  percent  increase 
in  new  stand  locations  on  private  property. 
However,  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  In 
this  direction  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  providing  employment  opportunities 
through  the  vending  stand  program  for  5,000 
blind  persons  by  fiscal  1970. 

We  urge  you  to  carefully  study  this  report 
and  evaluate  your  cvirrent  efforts  in  the 
achievement  of  oiu:  national  goal. 

Table  A  presents  national  statistics  oom- 
paring  the  vending  stand  program  of  fiscal 
1968  with  the  program  of  fiscal  1967,  showing 
percentages  of  increase. 

robZe  B  reports  detailed  figures  on  a  State 
and  regional  basis  relating  to  niimber  of 
stands,  operators,  and  average  operator  earn- 
ings. 

Table  C  lists  the  States  alphabetically,  giv- 
ing the  n\miber  of  stands  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, the  average  annual  income  for  opera- 
tors, national  ranUng,  and  the  set  aside 
funds  collected,  less  minimum  return. 

Table  D  contains  regional  data,  including 
the  ntmiber  of  vending  stands,  regional  popu- 
lation, and  stands  per  100,000  population. 

Table  E  shows  the  classification  o*  vending 
stanos  on  Federal  property  by  the  Fedeiral 
agency  granting  the  permit. 

We  hope  you  wlU  find  the  attached  data 
useful  as  you  plan  for  future  growth. 
D.  C.  MacFablano,  PhJD., 

Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind. 
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TABLE  a-SatCTED  COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  STATE  VENDING  STAND  PROGRAMS 


Vending  stands 
per  100,000 
populetwn  > 


Average  net 

proceeds  to 

operators 


Set-aside 

less  minimum 

return 


Manaiement 
positions  > 


National  average. 


1.46 


5,5S0 


State 


Rank 

Number 

fiscal  fiscal 

year  year 

1968  1967 


fiscal 
year 
1968 


Amount  - 
fiscal 
year 
1968 


Rank 


the  late  Senator  Sheppard  from  Texas. 
In  so  doing  he  rendered  a  service  vo  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  country 
who  have  been  denied  that  most  wonder- 
ful and  most  useful  physical  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  sight. 

TABLE   D— NUMBER   OF   VENDING   STANDS   PER   100,000 
POPULATION  BY  REGION 


fiscal 
year 
1967 


fiscal 

1968         Amount 


Region 


Number  of 
stands 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia. 

Ftorida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

kiwa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ... 

Louisiana 

Maine '.'. 

Marytsnd n.. 

Massachusetts 

MKtiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rk:o 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming • 


Population 


Number  of 

stands  per 

100,000 


4.63 

1.47 

.97 

4.11 

1.47 

2.1S 

1.13 

4.39 

8.91 

1.77 

Z.84 

4.26 

4.34 

.14 

.76 

.72 

1.35 

1.23 

.97 

2.62 

.71 

1.41 

.78 

.65 

1.54 

3.46 

1.05 

1.43 

.76 

2.05 

1.01 
.77 

2.87 
.67 

131 
.32 

1.50 

2.47 

1.26 

1.60 
.04 

2.43 

1.65 

1.35 

3.43 

1.04 

1.86 

1.68 

1.17 

1.09 

1.33 
.60 

2.19 


2 

2 

23 

26 

38 

40 

5 

6 

26 

27 

16 

16 

30 

35 

3 

3 

1 

1 

18 

19 

9 

10 

6 

5 

4 

4 

52 

52 

43 

44 

44 

46 

39 

29 

33 

33 

40 

41 

11 

11 

50 

47 

28 

25 

42 

42 

48 

50 

24 

23 

8 

7 

37 

37 

27 

28 

46 

45 

17 

17 

41 

39 

45 

43 

10 

9 

47 

48 

14 

14 

51 

51 

25 

24 

12 

12 

31 

32 

22 

22 

53 

53 

13 

13 

21 

21 

29 

30 

7 

8 

36 

38 

19 

18 

20 

20 

34 

34 

35 

36 

32 

31 

49 

49 

15 

15 

$2,604 
7,476 
7,860 
4,908 
7,044 
6,396 
5.040 
4,668 
10,020 
7,056 
4,728 
4,200 
4,596 
4,800 
6,408 
4,596 
4,644 
5,664 
5,856 
6,756 
5,616 
9.552 
6,912 
6,936 
5,844 
3,984 
6,612 
2,508 
2,520 
5,856 
2,364 
4,440 
3,300 
5,784 
4.236 
2,736 
5,436 
3,456 
6,828 
6.300 
4,236 
4.788 
3.840 
1,968 
4.488 
4,932 
2,700 
5,352 
8.208 
6.768 
3,756 
6.516 
3.192 


51 

4 

5 

29 

6 

10 

23 

24 

1 

14 
31 
43 
28 
47 
15 
33 
35 
19 
25 
12 
20 
2 
9 
34 
18 
38 
17 
49 
46 
16 

39 

26 

42 

22 

37 

50 

21 

40 

13 
8 

53 

30 

44 

52 

36 

32 

48 

27 
3 
7 

41 

11 

45 


\ 


49 

5 
4 

28 

7 

16 
26 
32 

1 

6 
31 
40 

34  . 
29  . 
IS 

35  . 
33  . 
22 
18 
12  . 
23 

2 

9  . 
8 

20 
41 
13 
51 
50 
19 
52 
37  . 
45 
21 
38 
47  . 
24 
44 
10 
17 
39 
30 

42  .. 
53  .. 
36 
37 
48 
25 
3 

11  .. 
43 
14 
46 


»5,117 

4,648 

5,678 

32, 107 

170, 776 

42.926 

'32,'538' 

267,940 

109,739 

80,955 

506 


7.5 


1.5 

9 
19 

5.8 

1 

7 

15 
13 
11.75 

1 

1. 75 


III 

IV 

V. 


VI.. 
VII.. 
VIII. 
IX.. 


117 
385 
353 
659 
357 
183 
382 
81 
403 


11,324,000 
37,172,000 
21,823,000 
23, 042, 000 
39, 199, 000 
15,988,000 
20, 037, 000 
4,761,000 
27,304,000 


1.03 
1.04 
1.62 
2.86 
.66 
1.14 
1.91 
1.70 
1.48 


National 


2,920     200,650,000 


1.46 


74,144 


45,733 
24,226 

"'1,688' 
91,060 

'23.'47i' 

28,586 

52,596 

30,201 

1,312 

8,105 

1,818  . 

3,012 


15 
1 
2 

4.5 
5 

6.25 
1 


4. 
5. 
3 
5 
10 


3.5 


4,648 
105,508 
176,632 


1 

5.20 

3 
17 
13.5 


155.293 
28,327 
17,048 

160, 753 

309 

11,508 


44.320 

52,974 

7.965 

894 

37,617 


8,843 

13,263 

1.130 


25 

4.5 

3 
20 

1 

5.3 

6 

2.5 

6 

5 

1 

.9 
11.4 

5 

4 

2.5 

1.5 


'  Based  on  population  as  of  July  1,  1967,  as  per  Commerce  Release  Series  P-25.  No.  403  dated  SepL  19  1968 
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TABLE  E.-CLASSIFICATION  OF  VENDING  STANDS  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY-NAME  OF  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  GRANTING  PERMIT 


Name  of  Federal  agency 


Stands  at      New  stands  Stands  Stands 

beginning       established  closed  at  end 

of  year       during  year       during  year  of  year 


Atomic  Energy  Commissran 

Department  of  Agriculture III'. 

Department  of  the  Air  Fore*. ...'"..'..'. 

Department  of  the  Army llllll' 

Department  of  Commerce l.ll""!!" 

Department  01  Defense " 

Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and'We'lfare".' 

Department  of  Internr 

Department  of  the  Navy ........Ill 

General  Services  Administration .IIIIIIII 

Post  Office  Department "" 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority llllllll 

Treasury  Department 

Other 


12 

8 
10 
14 

1 

4  . 
30 

2 

17 

359 

273 

7  . 

7  . 
72 


1 
4 
2 
41 
9 


3 

18 
14 

1 


Total. 


11 
9 

n 

12 
1 
4 

31 

6 

16 

382 

268 

6 

7 

71 


816 


70 


50 


835 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  compliment  my  very  able 
senior  colleague  on  offering  the  amend- 
ments he  has  offered  today  to  the  orig- 


inal Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  I  compli- 
ment him  most  of  all  for  the  great  lead- 
ership he  has  long  provided  In-thls  hu- 
manitarian endeavor.  I  believe  It  was 
over  three  decades  ago  that  he,  while 
serving  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, coauthored  this  act  with 


Through  his  efforts  at  that  time  and 
since,  many,  many  thousands  of  these 
less- fortunate  individuals  have  been  able 
to  utilize  their  talents  and  to  earn  for 
themselves  and  their  families  an  Income 
at  the  vending  counters  In  Federal  In- 
stallations, State  installations,  county  In- 
stallations, and  in  private  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  not  very  long  ago  I 
spoke  at  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  Romney,  W.  Va.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  marvelous  Interest  dis- 
played by  those  youngsters  in  current 
events.  I  was  even  more  greatly  Im- 
pressed and  moved  by  the  display  of  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  those  young 
people,  some  of  whom  cannot  see,  some 
of  whom  have  never  seen,  some  of  whom 
cannot  hear,  and  some  of  whom  cannot 
speak,  to  do  for  themselves  and  to  make 
their  own  way.  They  start  out  with  a  dis- 
advantage In  life  that  none  of  us,  who 
are  more  fortunate,  can  comprehend. 
Yet,  they  are  desirous  of  getting  an  edu- 
cation and  developing  the  talents  they 
possess,  so  that  they  may  then  be  better 
equipped  to  go  out  and  make  their  own 
way,  and  earn  a  living  for  themselves 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  of  the  Senator  be  extended  by 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  watched  those  students  and 
listened  to  them.  I  thought  how  wonder- 
ful it  could  be  if  other  young  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  some  who 
are  not  so  young,  who  have  all  the  God- 
given  faculties  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
speech,  could  Just  see  how  these  children 
react.  Perhaps  there  would  be  fewer  in 
this  coimtry  who  would  so  complain 
about  problems  that  confront  them. 
Perhaps  fewer  people  would  look  toward 
the  Federal  Government  for  this,  that, 
and  something  else. 

I  noted  that  some  of  those  yoimg 
people,  who  could  Just  barely  see,  ap- 
parently did  not  want  to  be  helped;  they 
wanted  to  find  their  own  way.  The 
children  do  not  want  sympathy.  All  they 
want  Is  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 
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Mr.  President,  if  we  had  more  people 
like  them  in  this  country,  who  would 
display  such  an  Interest  in  utilizing  the 
talents  that  are  within  them,  and  de- 
veloping whatever  God-given  potential 
is  theirs  to  begin  with,  and  working  and 
sweating  and  stajrlng  on  the  Job,  even 
though  it  Involves  a  little  overtime,  we' 
would  not  have  witnessed,  often  in  these 
recent  years,  so  many  people  out  in  the 
streets  breaking  store  windows,  over- 
turning cars,  beating  the  drivers,  and 
demanding  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment outlay  more  and  more  funds  and 
that  society  owed  them  something  in  re- 
turn for  nothing.  How  different  an  atti- 
tude from  that  which  I  sensed  in  talk- 
ing with  these  deaf  and  blind  students. 
I  was  so  favorably  Impressed  by  their  at- 
titude in  the  face  of  such  incalculable 
disadvantages  I  wanted  to  say  something 
about  them. 

In  closing,  the  Senator's  act  33  years 
ago  was  beneficial  to  such  people  and 
made  it  ix>sslble  for  them  not  to  be  bur- 
dens on  society,  but  to  contribute  to  so- 
ciety. I  must  compliment  those  people. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  them.  I  must  also 
compliment  a  man  who  foresaw  33  years 
ago  a  way  in  which  to  give  the  blind  an 
opportunity  to  contribute,  to  serve,  to 
build,  and  to  develop.  Not  only  the  blind, 
but  also  the  Nation  for  a  long,  long  time, 
will  remember  with  gratitude  the  serv- 
ices of  Jennings  Randolph  and  the  late 
Senator  Sheppard  in  connection  with 
this  far-seeing,  humanitarian,  progres- 
sive, legislative  act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments of  my  colleague.  I  £un  grateful  for 
his  references  to  me,  but  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  tribute  that  he  ex- 
presses to  the  blind.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society  who  have 
realized  accomplishments  imder  the  pro- 
grams I  have  discussed  today. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  occasion,  but 
as  I  look  back  upon  legislative  activities 
in  which  I  have  participated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  I 
wonder  sometimes  if  we  have  not  tended 
to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  place  the  responsibility  on 
Government.  Possibly,  we  have  created  a 
sort  of  nebulous  umbrella — so  to  speak — 
under  which  people  live.  My  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  has  emphasized  criti- 
cal points  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  return  to 
my  earlier  statement  that  there  are  rea- 
sons for  amending  the  original  bill.  New 
situations  and  complexities,  the  type  liv- 
ing in  which  we  engage,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  our  buildings  themselves,  make  it 
necessary  to  consider  very  promptly  the 
amendments  which  will  serve  the  blind 
and,  through  the  blind,  serve  the  public. 

I  think  it  Important  to  state  to  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  and  to  the 
Senate  that  nearly  3,300  blind  persons 
are  now  entrepreneurs  and  active  mem- 
bers In  society,  conducting  their  own 
businesses.  I  hope  that  within  the  next 
year  we  shall  have  at  least  5,000  persons 
carrying  on  this  effort. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  simply  add  one  sentence  with  ref- 
erence to  the  action  that  was  taken  33 
years  ago.  Generations  will  rise  to  bless 
my  colleague's  name. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MOVES  AHEAD  AS 
ITS  PEOPLE  CELEBRATE  THE 
106TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  STATE- 
HOOD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
date  marks  the  106th  anniversary  of 
West  Virginia  statehood.  Hence,  we 
mountaineers  are  6  years  into  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  State  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  headed  truly  on  a  course  of 
making  the  second  century  vastly  more 
productive  than  was  the  first. 

As  Henry  J.  Kaiser — who  brought  to 
West  Virginia  one  of  her  great  indus- 
tries— once  noted : 

Count  me  ataiong  those  who  look  upon  o\a^ 
future  as  a  great  opportunity  which  can  ml 
men's  souls  with  hope. 

It  Is  obvious,  as  we  take  inventory  of 
our  payroll-producing  industries,  that 
many  large  corporations  have  shown 
their  confidence  in  West  Virginia  and  its 
people. 

Again  recalling  Mr.  Kaiser  and  his  co- 
gent and  meaningful  expressions,  he  said 
that  there  are  other  valleys  just  as  wide 
as  is  the  Ohio  Valley — and  there  are 
otherHvers  just  as  deep  as  is  the  Ohio 
River,  but  the  real  reason  why  Kaiser 
Alumlniun  located  its  West  Virginia 
plant  near  Ravenswood,  in  Jackson 
County,  was  faith  in  the  stability  and 
the  productivity  of  the  people. 

Kaiser's  Ravenswood  plant,  incident- 
ally, is  the  largest  integrated  alumlniun 
plant  in  the  Kaiser  industries  complex. 
It  had  a  relatively  modest  beginning  in 
1955  and  now  employs  approximately 
3,200  citizens  with  an  annual  payroll  in 
excess  of  $21  million. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  President,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  call  attention  to  the  new 
General  Motors  Corp.  facility  off  Inter- 
state 81  near  Marttnsburg,  W.  Va.  Dedi- 
cated only  last  week,  the  GM  plant  there 
will  add  to  the  local  economy  nearly  $16 
million  annually,  including  a  payroll  in 
excess  of  $10  million  per  year.  Edward  N. 
Cole,  GM  president,  stressed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  quality  and  character  of  our 
people. 

American  Electric  Power,  the  Alle- 
gheny Power  System,  and  the  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power  Co.  have  all  armoimced 
substantial  expansions  to  their  systems  in 
West  Virginia.  The  AEP  alone  is  launched 
upon  a  huge  project  west  of  Charles- 
ton that  will  cost  approximately  $200 
million  and  bring  to  $750  million  the  total 
construction  costs  of  all  current  projects 
of  that  system  in  West  Virginia. 


TWENTY-FIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  coming 
Sunday  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  World  War  U  GI  bill. 
This  bill  marked  the  culmination  of  more 
than  a  quarter  century  of  Finance  Com- 
mittee efforts  to  help  veterans.AdJust  to 
civlUan  life. 

Before  World  War  I  almost  all  veter- 
ans' benefit  measures  in  the  Senate  fell 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Pensions.  But  as  the  Committee  on 
Finance  assumed  jurisdiction  of  World 
War  I  veterans'  benefits  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  an  effort  was  made  to  bring 


about  a  change  in  the  nature  and- phi- 
losophy of  the  whole  system  of  benefits. 
The  committee  participated  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  provide  insiu:- 
ance  and  to  provide  new  benefits  In  the 
form  of  vocational  rehabilitation  de- 
signed to  return  disabled  veterans  to 
useful  employment. 

The  World  War  I  programs  had  pro- 
vided a  new  direction  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits, but  It  was  during  the  Second  World 
War  that  the  Finance  Committee  orig- 
inated what  was  to  become  the  best 
known  veterans'  legislation  of  all  time: 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  better  known  as  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

This  act  was  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  veterans  whose  lives  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  military  service,  or  who  have 
been  handicapped  because  of  this  mili- 
tary service,  should  be  provided  assist- 
ance for  a  limited  time  to  aid  them  in 
becoming  self-supporting  and  useful 
members  of  society.  The  act  provided  for 
imemployment  allowances,  education  and 
training  benefits,  and  home,  farm,  and 
business  loan  guarantee  benefits  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion, mustering-out  payments  were  pro- 
vided through  the  military  departments. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ex- 
pended almost  $20  billion  in  assisting 
World  War  II  veterans  to  return  to  ci- 
vilian life  in  this  remarkably  successful 
program. 

The  GI  bill  has  served  as  a  model  for 
all  subsequent  legislation  aimed  at  pro- 
viding adjustment  assistance  to  ex- 
servicemen.  It  is  fitting  that  we  mark 
the  passage  of  a  quarter  century  since 
the  enactment  of  this  legislatjive  mile- 
stone. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  appoint  Senator  Talmadge. 
a  true  friend  of  the  veteran,  chairman  of 
the  new  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Legislation  which  we  established  within 
the  Committee  on  Rnance.  I  must  say 
that  Senator  Talmadge  is  certainly  aim- 
ing to  continue  his  fine  record  of  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  veterans.  Four  years 
ago  a  bill  he  initiated  established  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  he  is  now  proposing  to  in- 
crease its  value.  Another  of  his  bills 
would  make  comprehensive  changes  in 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  few  veterans'  bills  of  my  own 
recently.  I  know  he  plans  to  have  hear- 
ings on  these  matters  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  initiative. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  (Mr.  Long)  in  mark- 
ing the  passage  of  a  quarter  century 
since  enactment  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
The  bill  originated  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  a  committee  of  which '  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member,  and  on  which  I 
now  serve  as  chairman  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. 

Our  great  Nation  has  never  made  a 
bigger  or  better  Investment  In  human  re- 
sources than  it  did  under  the  GI  bill,  and 
Congress  has  wisely  chosen  to  use  the 
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original  Finance  Committee's  measure 
as  a  model  for  legislation  affecting  vet- 
erans of  subsequent  conflicts.  I  suspect 
that  a  good  portion  of  our  country's 
economic  growth  during  this  past  quar- 
ter century  may  be  attributed  to  this 
tremendous  investment  in  human  re- 
sources. 

Under  the  original  OI  bill  of  rights, 
7.800.000  veterans  received  $14.5  billion 
in  educational  assistance.  More  than  2V4 
million  World  War  n  veterans  use  this 
program  for  college  and  university 
training,  while  3.400,000  took  below-col- 
lege  training.  About  3y2  million  veterans 
of  subsequent  wars  have  received  educa- 
'tional  assistance  under  legislation  pat- 
terned after  the  original  GI  bill. 

The  GI  bill  paid  more  than  $3  billion 
in  unemployment  compensation  to  GI's 
while  they  sought  employment,  and  pro- 
vided loan  guarantees  so  that  veterans 
could  purchase  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses. 

The  GI  bill  has  proven  the  value  of 
our  Government's  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture" of  'dedicated,  motivated  persons. 
Becaiise  of  the  money  our  Government 
invested  in  these  veterans,  they  were 
able  to  command  higher  paying  jobs. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  each  year,  these  veterans  trained 
imder  the  GI  bill  pay  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  taxes  than  they  would  have  paid 
if  they  had  not  received  this  training. 
Thus,  the  Government  has  already 
profited  from  its  investment.  And  the 
economic  advantages  do  not  show  the 
immense  benefits  we  have  reaped  in 
terms  of  human  happiness  and  self-sat- 
isfaction. 


RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  ES- 
TABLISHING AMDJE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY   INSTrrUTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  4,  1969,  I  made  a 
statement  for  radio  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Institute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  | 

Mink  Health  and  Safsty  iNsriTtrts 

Coal  miners  In  West  Virginia  and  else- 
where have  long  suffered  the  hazards  and 
Ill-health  that  for  centuries  have  been  as- 
sociated with  their  occupation.  And  yet,  rem- 
edies for  many  ot  these  critical  problems 
have  still  to  be  found.  Though  work  in  these 
areas  has  gone  forward  for  some  time,  only 
recently  has  national  attention  focused  on 
the  largely  forgotten  miner  and  his  working 
conditions.  The  reason  for  this  attention  Is 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  terrible  disaster 
last  year  in  oxir  state  at  Mannlngton.  A  re- 
newed effort  is  now  xmderway  to  eliminate 
the  occupational  hazards  of  mining. 

The  task  of  Improving  health  and  safety 
standards  In  the  mines  involves  a  coordi- 
nated effort  among  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, operators  and  miners  themselves. 
But  to  do  an  effective  Job  In  eliminating  the 
hazards  of  coal  mining,  we  need  oualifled. 
highly  skilled,  specialized  personnel  to  con- 
duct mine  Inspections,  and  we  need  highly 


trained  mining  engineers,  and  superior  cali- 
ber laboratory  technicians.  These  are  the 
people  who  will  lead  the  way  toward  solving 
the  health  and  safety  problems  plaguing 
miners  today. 

And  so  for  this  reason  I  am  pressing  for  a 
program  aimed  at  providing  these  sorely 
needed  highly  professional  people  to  work  In 
mine  safety.  The  program  would  involve  cre- 
ation of  a  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Institute. 
The  Institute  will  be  designed  to  give  spe- 
cialized, long-term  training  to  new  federal, 
state,  and  other  Inspection  people  as  well 
as  short-term  refresher  courses  to  existing 
federal  and  state  employes.  In  addition,  the 
Institute  would  provide  courses  to  auxiliary 
persons  not  actually  engaged  in  underground 
operations. 

Finding  qualified  people  for  these  Jobs 
has  become  a  major  problem.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  must  now  rely  on  a  pool  of  stu- 
dents graduating  from  mining  schools 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  niunber  of 
mining  schools  has  declined  sharply  from 
about  three  dozen  just  15  years  ago,  to  only 
17  schools  at  the  present  time.  This  year, 
these  17  schools  are  graduating  only  about 
120  mining  engineers.  3o  even  If  all  these 
graduates  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as 
Inspectors  (which  of  course  they  will  not), 
this  would  still  leave  a  considerable  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done  very 
soon  to  remedy  the  critical  shortagek,  of 
trained  personnel  whose  talents  and  train- 
ing are  of  supreme  Importance  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners. 

A  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Institute  would 
constitute  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  recruiting  and  training  of  people  to 
work  in  the  field  of  mine  safety  is  absolutely 
essential.  Questionnaires  have  gone  to  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities,  and  to  non- 
profit groups  enlisting  their  views  and  sug- 
gestions on  how  best  to  establish  and  operate 
such  an  Institute.  I  am  pressing  for  plan- 
ning money  for  the  Institute  through  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  and  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  this  re- 
quest gains  approval  In  the  CTnlted  States 
Senate. 

Also,  I  am  urging  additional  funds  to  ac- 
celerate research  on  dust  production  and 
control.  This  research  will  include  the  gath- 
ering of  dust  samples  during  mining  oper- 
ations and  the  study  of  variables  relating 
to  dust  production — such  as  mining  ma- 
chines, ventilation,  and  the  kinds  of  coal 
being  mined.  The  purpose  is  to  solve  the 
dust  problem. 

If  we  are  ever  to  overcome  the  hazards 
both  of  accidents  and  of  illness  that  dally 
threaten  every  coal  miner  In  West  Virginia 
and  throughout  the  country,  we  must  have 
the  trained  human  resources  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  job. 


THE    NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier  thla 
week  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton introduced  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1969,  S.  2425. 

I  rise  today  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  his  leadership  in  bringing 
forth  this  proposal.  To  my  mind,  this 
bill  ranks  as  the  most  significant  and 
potentially  most  beneficial  transporta- 
tion legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress since  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  proposed  legislation,  I  believe, 
would  provide  at  long  last  a  mechanism 
for  bringing  Into  reality  the  long-sought 


goal  of  an  adequate  and  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  our  country. 

As  Senator  Magnttson  said  in  intro- 
ducing it: 

Our  transportation  needs  will  not  be  well 
served  If  we  continue  to  develop  each  mode 
of  transportation  without  due  consideration 
to  the  overall  transportation  needs  of  our 
communities  and  careful  appraisal  of  the 
appropriate  mixing  of  alternate  modes  of 
transportation . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advocating 
better  balance  in  oin*  transportation  sys- 
tems since  I  came  to  the  Senate  8  years 
ago.  My  primary  concern  has  been  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  vast  potential  of 
ground  transportation,  the  failure  to 
modernize  and  utilize  existing  rail  pas- 
senger transportation  systems,  and  the 
need  to  begin  development  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  systems  for  the 
futm-e. 

The  need  and  desirability  of  such  high- 
speed ground  transportation  systems  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  almost  self-evident. 
In  the  northeast  corridor,  tlie  prototsT^e 
of  developing  megalopolitan  corridors 
throughout  our  country,  there  is  little 
question  that  almost  exclusive  reliance 
on  highways  and  airport  systems  has 
reached  a  point  of  increasing  public  re- 
sistance and  decreasing  public  conven- 
ience. 

The  High  Speed  Groimd  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965,  to  which  I  am  proud  to 
claim  a  paternal  relationship,  was  a  first 
and  highly  important  step  to  redress  the 
balance  in  transportation  sei-vices.  The 
Metroliner  and  turbo  demonstrations  of 
improved  rail  passenger  service  being 
conducted  under  that  act  has  achieved  a 
most  gTatif3ring  public  response.  Indwd, 
the  only  complaints  now  voiced  about 
that  program  is  that  it  is  not  ambitious 
enough. 

In  advocating  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  potential  of  ground  trans- 
portation systems,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  essence  been  calling  for  a  correction 
of  the  existing  imbalance  in  our  trans- 
portation systems. 

The  imbalance  that  exists,  I  would 
emphasize,  is  not  the  result  of  pwlicy, 
but  rather  the  result  of  a  lack  of  policy. 
It  is  the  result  of  having  separ&te  pol- 
icies for  each  mode  of  transportation 
without  reference  to  the  overall  trans- 
portation needs  and  requirements  of  our 
Nation,  its  regions,  States,  and  commu- 
nities. This  is  a  fact  that  Is  widely  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged.  What  has  been 
lacking  is  a  mechanism  that  can  provide 
for  the  formulation  of  balanced  policies, 
a  mechanism  that  can  be  effective  while 
avoiding  the  creation  of  a  central  trans- 
portation bureaucracy  with  excessive 
powers. 

The  National  Transportation  Act,  I 
believe,  ofifers  a  most  promising  approach 
to  this  problem,  by  providing  for  estab- 
lishment of  regional  transportation  com- 
missions, to  prepare  comprehensive  re- 
gional transportation  plans,  and  to  con- 
duct research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration programs  in  accordance  with 
those  plans. 

The  establishment  of  regional  com- 
missions is  similar  in  its  approach  to 
the  proposals  I  have  made  for  the  crea- 
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tion  of  regional  rail  transportation  au- 
thorities, formed  by  States  through  in- 
terstate compacts  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  intercity  rail  passenger 
services.  I  might  sidd  that  the  National 
"Transportation  Act  proposal  for  regional 
commissions  is  not  incompatible  with  my 
proposal  for  regional  rail  authorities.  In- 
deed, I  think  the  proposals  could  well  be 
considered  complementary. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  on 
his  introduction  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1969. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  GUY  CORDON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  Guy  Cordon,  of  Oregon. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Sen- 
ator Cordon  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  There  I  gained 
a  great  respect  for  his  prowess  as  a  legis- 
lative draftsman.  I  think  that  I  have  not 
met  another  man  who,  when  given  an 
assignment  to  prepare  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, could  put  together  wording  so  pre- 
cise and  exact  as  Guy  Cordon.  When  he 
proposed  language  to  tighten  any  mea- 
sure before  the  committee,  we  could  feel 
secure  that  it  would  satisfactorily  explain 
the  legislative  intent  we  desired. 

He  was  an  active  participant  in  matters 
related  to  the  Interior.  I  especially  re- 
member his  diligent  assistance  on  two 
important  pieces  of  legislation— the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  and  the  Continental 
Shelf  Act. 

Mrs.  Andereon  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  condolences  to  Mrs.  Cordon  and  his 
family.  

JOE  MCCAFFREY— 25  YEARS  OF 
ABLE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  Senators  in  saluting  Joe 
McCaffrey's  25th  year  as  a  Washington 
correspondent. 

That  the  month  of  June — a  particu- 
larly pleasant  time  of  year — is  the  month 
of  this  anniversary  is  appropriate,  for  it 
typifies  to  some  degree  the  type  of  per- 
son Joe  McCaffrey  is — a  pleasant,  warm 
Individual,  one  whom  we  are  happy  to 
have  as  a  friend. 

Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  this  great 
attribute  of  personal  warmth  and  friend- 
ship never  stands  in  the  way  of  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey's first  obligation:  td  report  the 
news  fairly  and  fully. 

So,  in  addition  to  a  salute  to  mark 
the  milestone  of  a  quarter  century  of 
service,  we  also  pay  tribute  to  2&  years 
of  honest,  diligent,  and  fair  reporting 
by  Joe  McCaffrey,  reporting  conducted  in 
the  highest  standards  of  the  journalism 
profession. 

His  record  stands  as  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  service  to  all  who  are  members 
of  his  profession.  May  he  enjoy  many 
more  productive  years  as  one  of  our  im- 
portant commentators  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene. 


CPL.    LARRY    E.    SMEDLEY,    MEDAL 
OF  HONOR 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  today 
at  the  White  House,  the  President  of 


the  United  States  conferred  the  Nation's 
highest  military  honor  on  a  brave  ma- 
rine and  a  onetime  resident  of  Georgia, 
whose  father  lives  there  now.  Cpl.  Larry 
E.  Smedley,  in  an  act  of  supreme  gal- 
lantry and  heroism,  gave  his  Uf  e  in  Viet- 
nam, and  today  the  President  presented 
him,  posthumously,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  praise  his  bravery  and  devotion,  and 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family.  All  the  Nation,  and  indeed  all 
the  free  world,  is  indebted  to  the  young 
men  of  America  who  are  fighting  so  gal- 
lantly in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  especially 
proud  of  those  valiant  men  who  have 
gone  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Corporal  Smedley's  gallant  action  is 
recorded  in  the  citation  accompanying 
his  medal.  I  know  the  entire  Senate  joins 
me  in  my  condolences  to  his  family. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cita- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In  the  . 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  in  pre-  ' 
senting  the   Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
to  Corporal  Larry  E.  Smedley,  United  States 
Marine  Corps  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  citation : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  squad  leader 
with  Company  D,  First  Battalion.  Seventh 
Marines,  First  Marine  Division,  In  connec 
tion  with  operations  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  the  evening  of 
20-21  December  1967,  Corporal  Smedley  led 
his  six-man  squad  to  an  ambush  site  at  the 
mouth  of  Happy  Valley,  near  Phouc  Nlnh  (2) 
in  Quang  Nam  Province.  Later  that  night,  an 
estimated  100  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese Army  Regulars,  carrying  122mm 
rocket  launchers  and  mortars,  were  observed 
moving  towEurd  Hill  41.  Realizing  this  was  a 
significant  enemy  move  to  launch  an  attack 
on  the  vital  Danang  complex.  Corporal 
Smedley  Immediately  took  sound  and  cou- 
rageous action  to  stop  the  enemy  threat. 
After  he  radioed  for  a  reaction  force,  he 
skillfully  maneuvered  his  men  to  a  more 
advantageous  position  and  led  an  attack 
on  the  numerically  superior  enemy  force.  A 
heavy  volume  of  flre  from  an  enemy  machine 
giui  positioned  on  the  left  fiank  of  the  squad 
Inflicted  several  casualties  on  Corporal  Smed- 
ley's unit.  Simultaneously,  an  enemy  rifle 
grenade  exploded  nearby,  wounding  him  in 
the  right  foot  and  knocking  him  to  the 
ground.  Corporal  Smedley  disregarded  this 
serious  injury  and  valiantly  struggled  to  his 
feet,  shouting  words  of  encouragement  to  his 
men.  He  fearlessly  led  a  charge  against  the 
enemy  machine  gun  emplacement,  firing  his 
rifle  and  throwing  grenades,  until  he  was 
again  struck  by  enemy  fire  and  knocked  to 
the  ground.  Gravely  wounded  and  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  rose  and  commenced  a  one- 
man  assault  against  the  enemy  position. 
Although  his  aggressive  and  slnglehanded 
attack  resulted  !n  the  destruction  of  the 
machine  gim,  he  was  struck  In  the  chest  by 
enemy  fire  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  Cor- 
poral Smedley's  Inspiring  and  courageous 
actions,  bold  initiative,  and  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  in  the  face  of  certain  death  were 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for 
his  country.  . 

Cpl.  Labrt  E.  Smedlet,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

(Deceased) 

Larry  Eugene  Smedley  was  born  March  4, 

1949,  in  Front  Royal,  Virginia.  He  attended 

elementary   schools   in   Berryville.   Virginia; 


Augusta,  Georgia;  Union  Park,  Florida;  ana 
Howard  Junior  High  School  in  Union  Park, 
leaving  the  latter  in  1964. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  March 
18,  1966,  at  Orlando,  Florida;  then  reported 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  underwent  re- 
cruit training  with  the  Ist  Recruit  Training 
Battalion.  In  July  1966,  he  completed  Indi- 
vidual Combat  Training  with  the  2d  Infan- 
try Training  Battalion,  Ist  Infantry  Training 
Regiment,  Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune. 
North  Carolina. 

Upon  completion  of  recruit  training.  Pri- 
vate Smedley  served  a&  a  Rlflemnn  and  Fire 
Team  Leader  with  Companies  "D"  and  "C", 
respectively,  1st  Battalion,  8th  Marines,  2d 
Marine  Division,  FMF,  Camjj  Lejeune.  He 
was  promoted  to  private  first  class,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1966;  and  to  lance  corporal,  January  1, 
1967. 

In  July  1967.  Corporal  Smedley  arrived  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  He  was  assigned 
duty  as  a  Rifleman  and  Squad  Radio  Man 
with  Company  "D",  1st  Battalion,  7th  Ma- 
rines, 1st  Marine  Division;  and  was  pro- 
moted to  corporal,  September  1,  1967.  While 
on  patrol  in  Quang  Nam  Province  on  De- 
cember 21,   1967,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Hifi  medals  and  decorations  Include:  the 
Purple  Heart;  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation; 
the  National  Defense  Service  Medal;  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  one  bronze  star; 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal. 

Corporal  Smedley  Is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  Russell  E.  Smedley  of  Albany,  Geor- 
gia, and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Willis  of  Orlando,  Flor- 
ida; and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Vlckl  Whipple,  of 
Honeye  Palls,  New  York. 

(Prepared  June  1969  HQMC.) 


RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON 
THE  ANNOUNCED  TROOP  WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  June  12.  1969.  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  the  announced 
withdrawal  of  25.000  American  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam   Troop   WrrHDRAWAi. 

The  announced  withdrawal  of  25.000 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  is  an  encour- 
aging step,  hopefully  toward  eventual  disen- 
gagement of  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia 
While  the  withdrawal  is  relatively  small  by 
comparison  with  the  more  than  500,000-man 
force  now  in  Vietnam,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  the  action  represents  a  further  de- 
escalation  In  the  war.  Now  we  are  waiting  to 
see  concrete  evidence  of  a  corresi>ondlng  de- 
escalation  on  the  pctrt  of  North  Vietnam. 
When  and  if  that  comes,  President  Nixon  is 
likely  to  announce,  as  he  has  said,  plans  for 
additional  replacements  as  such  decisions  are 
made. 

Since  last  year,  when  former  President 
Johnson  ordered  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  we  have  seen  steady,  albeit 
palnfuly  slow,  steps  which  seem  to  be  headed 
toward  a  de-Amerlcanlzatlon  of  this  costly 
war.  There  are  also  slight  indications  that 
the  forces  for  reconciliation  have  gained  a 
little  momentum  in  the  Paris  talks. 

While  the  negotiations  are  intricate  and 
often  submerged  from  public  \iew,  all  parties 
now  seem  at  least  a  bit  more  willing  than 
heretofore  to  engage  in  some  measure  of 
substantive  talks.  The  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  on   the 
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one  band,  and  tbe  United  States  and  Saigon 
on  the  other  have  publicly  put  forward  cer- 
tain propoaals  for  dlacueaion.  And  along  with 
other  moves — President  Nixon's  limited 
withdrawal,  for  example — the  momentum 
gives  some  appearance  of  plclElng  up,  and 
every  American  hopes  that  this  will  con- 
tinue. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  fault  our 
leaders  for  their  cautious  approach.  Both 
the  previous  and  present  administrations 
have  resisted  calls  for  any  immediate  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  or  luiilateral  ceasefire  by 
the  United  States,  and  for  good  reasons,  I 
think.  Certainly  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
such  action  would  Jeopardize  the  lives  of 
American  troops,  would  work  against  the 
possibility  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  would. 
In  effect,  reward  Communist  aggression. 

Instead  of  this  type  of  preclpltlous  action, 
we  shovild  look  to  reasoned,  measured  steps 
for  bringing  about  an  honorable  and  a  feasi- 
ble, workable,  more  lasting  peace  in  that  area. 
No  one  wants  to  see  an  unnecessary  pro- 
longation of  the  war.  And  above  all,  no  one 
should  want  a  capitulatory  action  which 
would  mean  that  35,000  American  boys  have 
died  in  vain. 

I  wish  w&.bad  never  g^otten  so  deeply  in- 
volved In  Vietnam.  But  we  are  there,  and  we 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  these  most  trying  circumstances. 
We  must  be  both  patient  and  prudent — not 
too  quick  to  criticise  the  President  or  find 
fault  with  his  action.  On  him  will  rest  the 
major  burden  of  finding  a  solution  to  this 
terrible  conflict — the  kind  of  solution  that 
wUl  better  assure  us  of  being  free  from 
such  conflicts  In  the  future. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  this  nation 
with  Its  overwhelming  military  superiority 
might  with  little  ffort  completely  devastate 
the  enemy  in  North  Vietnam,  it  does  not 
■  follow  that  such  a  victory  would  bring  either 
peace  or  disengagement.  As  President  Nixon 
has  said,  and  President  Johnson  before  him, 
peace  Is  what  we  want,  not  military  domina- 
tion. I  want  peace  for  our  country,  and  I 
want  an  honorable  solution  which  does  not 
reward  Cconmunist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROGER  T.  KEL- 
LEY.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  FOR  MANPOWER  AND 
RESERVE    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  19,  the  Honorable  Roger  T.  Kel- 
ley.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  spoke  be- 
fore the  City  Club  of  Portland,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

Mr.  Kelley's  broad  background  in  per- 
sonnel work  has  brought  to  this  sensitive 
office  a  new  and  thorough  understand- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
Senators  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  him  a  little  bit  better. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'Address  by  the  Honoh.\ble  Roger  T.  Kellxt, 
AssisTAi«T    Secrstast    Or    Detensx    Man- 
power AND  Reserve  Attairs 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  mili- 
tary man.  I  do  so  from  a  background  essen- 
tially the  same  as  many  in  this  audience. 
Until  March  3,  when  I  assumed  my  present 
duties,  I  was  a  business  man  and  had  not 
been  associated  with  the  military  since  my 
Navy  days  in  World  War  n. 

My  opinions  reflect  the  perspective  of  a 
parent.  I  have  five  sons — two  of  draft  age  and 
three  more  coming   up.   So  I.   too,   have  a 


special  vested  interest  in  yoimg  people  and 
am  concerned  for  their  welfare. 

Finally,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  should 
add  that  I  have  great  affection  for  this  na- 
tion and  what  It  stands  for.  The  invitation 
to  serve  It,  particularly  in  a  Job  so  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  our  young  people, 
was  a  privilege  I  could  not  pass  by. 

So  with  this  brief  background  about  my- 
self, let  me  tell  you  what  I  see  in  my  recent 
but  extensive  contact  with  the  mlUtary  man. 

First,  what  he  is.  He  is  bigger,  stronger, 
better  educated,  smarter,  and  more  devoted 
to  the  American  dream  than  his  counterpart 
of  any  previous  generation.  He  loves  life,  but 
will  risk  bis  own  to  preserve  its  meaning. 
His  acts  of  physical  and  moral  courage  defy 
description.  He  possesses  great  compassion 
for  other  hiunan  beings  as  seen  in  his  many 
silent  acts  of  mercy  in  Vietnam  on  behaU 
of  the  innocent  victims  of  war.  He  responds 
to  effective  leadership — and  his  military 
leaders  are  among  the  very  best.  He  is  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white;  he  Is  neither  a 
big  spender  nor  a  vicious  klUer;  he  Is  the 
personification  of  the  American  Ideal. 

That's  a  quick  profile  of  the  typical  Amer- 
ican military  man.  You  don't  often  read 
about  him  or  see  pictures  of  him  going 
through  his  dally  routine.  Somehow  It  seems 
the  untypical  type,  Uke  the  draft  card  burn- 
er, gets  the  news  print  Instead.  So  let's 
spend  a  few  moments  talking  about  the 
typical  GI  Joe,  1969  edition— where  he  comes 
from,  what  he  does,  and  why  he  wears  the 
military  uniform. 

First,  where  he  comes  from.  He  comes 
from  Everywhere.  USA— Portland,  Peoria. 
Phoenix,  Pittsburgh— you  name  it,  and  he's 
from  there.  He  comes  from  schools,  factories 
pubUc  services,  banks,  and  retail  establish- 
ments. He  is  the  nearest  thing  to  the  all- 
Amerlcan  guy  to  be  found  anywhere. 

He  is  not  the  product  of  a  special  military 
mold— rather,  he  is  essentially  a  civilian  with 
a  strong  sense  of  public  service.  Most  men  in 
military  service  were  raised  in  civilian  so- 
ciety and  attended  civilian  schools.  Two  out 
of  three  service  families  live  off-base  among 
the  civilian  population.  Over  90%  of  even 
so-called  "career"  military  personnel  assume 
a  career  in  civilian  life  when  they  complete 
the  portion  of  their  life  they  spend  in  serv- 
ice. A  military  man  Is  basically  a  civilian 
Uke  you  and  me  who  Is  devoting  a  portion 
Of  his  life  to  public  service  through  mllltarv 
service. 

Second,  what  he  does.  Contrary  to  the  well 
advertised  myth,  our  miUtary  man  does 
mostly  what  he  is  best  quaUfled  for,  which  in 
many  cases  is  what  he  has  asked  to  do  I 
know  this  to  be  the  fact,  because  I  have 
reviewed  selection  and  placement  proce- 
cedures,  and  have  visited  with  these  young 
military  men  about  their  assignments  For 
those  of  you  close  to  the  placement  practices 
of  private  business,  as  I  have  been,  I  report 
simply  that  the  military  does  a  better  Job  of 
placing  people  than  business^  does. 

Our  military  man  has  a  widely  diverse 
collection  of  skills.  He  Is  not,  as  many  peo- 
ple still  think  of  him,  a  man  trained  only 
to  fire  a  gun — whose  main  Job  Is  to  use  it. 
He  is  an  electronics  expert,  a  metal  worker, 
a  ship  fitter,  an  IBM  programmer,  an  air- 
craft mechanic,  a  writer,  a  lawyer,  a  mana- 
ger, a  skilled  administrative  specialist.  Tto 
understand  what  he  does,  one  needs  to  know 
that  the  majority  of  military  men  are  en- 
gaged in  these  less  visible  occupations.  Ac- 
tual figures  may  surprise  you.  Eveh  now. 
with  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  enlisted  men 
serving  in  Jobs  that  require  combat  type 
skills  represent  only  about  17%  of  the  total. 
The  remaining  83%  are  performing  tasks 
that  are  directly  transferable  to  many  civil- 
ian Jobs  waiting  to  l)e  filled- such  as  main- 
tenance and  repair  32%,  clerical  and  admin- 
istrative 19%,  communications  and  Intelli- 
gence 8%,  and  medical  4%. 


Of  course,  nothing  can  or  should  down- 
grade the  vital  role  of  the  combat  soldlm-. 
It  is  he  who  lays  his  life  on  the  line,  and 
it  Is  his  Job  which  aU  the  other  Jobs  support. 
But  when  you  hear  a  recruiter  talk  about 
the  "new  Army"  or  the  "aerospace  team," 
realize  that  he  is  talking  about  a  highly 
sophisticated  and  challenging  range  of  occu- 
pations. The  American  military  organization 
is  a  team  composed  of  a  rich  mlxttire  of 
professionals. 

The  military  man  works  hard  at  what  he 
does — putting  in  longer  hours  under  condi- 
tions often  more  severe  than  most  Americans 
encounter  in  a  lifetime.  And  even  though  he 
works  hard  on  his  assigned  task,  he  has  time 
and  heart  left  over  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  himself.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  or  two  of  what  I  mean. 

Boys  Town,  Danang,  is  a  Catholic  home 
for  orphaned  boys  operated  by  a  native  Viet- 
namese priest.  The  home  is  less  than  two 
years  old  and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000,  which  was  raised  from  contributions 
from  individual  American  servicemen.  There 
are  46  orphans  living  at  Boys  Town  and  re- 
ceiving elementary  and  vocational  education. 
$100  per  month  toward  operating  costs  con- 
tinues to  be  contributed  by  men  stationed 
around  Danang. 

The  Hoa  Khanh  (Wah  Kahni  Children's 
Hospital  was  founded  by  yet  another  bat- 
talion. Two  medical  officers  had  the  original 
Idea,  and  a  wooden  structure  with  11  beds 
was  constructed  by  the  Sea  Bees.  Now  a  new 
building  has  been  built  for  the  hospital  with 
70  beds.  Medical  service  Is  still  provided 
largely  by  volunteers  on  off-duty  time. 

Our  military  man  is  equally  public  spir- 
ited in  this  country.  At  Hanscom  Field,  near 
Boston,  volunteer  workers  conceived  and 
manned  a  clinic  to  discover  Amblyopia,  or 
"Lazy  Eye,"  among  children.  133  were  tested 
In  the  first  group,  and  11  were  detected  as 
having  eye  problems.  Plans  for  further  such 
programs  In  the  Boston  area  are  now  in  the 
works. 

Third,  why  does  our  military  man  wear 
the  uniform.  The  cynic  might  say  he  wears 
It  because  he  was  drafted  Into  It.  But  the 
few  highly  publicized  defectors  who  run 
away  from  their  draft  obligation  pale  by 
comparison  with  the  young  man  who,  with 
countless  others,  steps  up  to  his  obligation 
either  as  a  volunteer  or  as  a  draftee. 

Really,  our  military  man  wears  his  uni- 
form for  you  and  me — and  for  our  today. 
But  he  also  wears  it  for  his  own  tomor- 
row— which  Is  to  say  lor  the  life  and  kind 
of  society  he  hopes  for.  And  I'm  sure  he 
Intends  to  leave  our  society  In  a  better  state 
than  he  found  it. 

Yes,  It's  true  that  he  Inherited  from  our 
generation  the  highest  standard  of  material 
prosperity  In  the  world's  history.  But  in  the 
area  of  moral  prosperity,  have  we  given  him 
as  much?  What  does  he  think  of  our  adult 
permissiveness  and  double  standards?  How 
does  he  square  the  pious  church-goer  who 
cheats  on  his  Income  Tax?  Or  the  four- 
martini  man  who  protests  righteously 
against  pot  smokers?  How  can  he  respect 
those  who  say  the  police  should  stay  away 
even  when  mobs  invade  school  buildings, 
give  Its  occupants  the  physical  heave-ho,  and 
rifle  through  confidential  flies — and  who 
prefer  instead  to  establish  "meaningful  dia- 
logue" with  the  invading  forces?  He  sees 
many  chinks  In  our  moral  armor,  and  many 
anomalies  In  our  adult  society.  But  he  has 
the  stuff  of  which  solid  reform  is  made.  If 
we  will  but  give  him  the  opportunity. 

Each  /ear  a  well  publicized  few  give  up 
on  this  society.  They  decide  the  only  alter- 
natives are  to  destroy  or  leave  this  nation. 
They  take  the  easy  way  out.  The  military 
man  has  not  run  away.  He  recognizes  that 
any  free  society  requires  order.  He  knows 
that  one  day  his  generation  will  be  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  but  he  has  learned  to 
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follow  orders  and  to  respect  the  authority 
of  those  that  hold  those  positions  today.  He 
recognizes  that  the  United  States  represents 
the  hope  of  the  world  for  the  kind  of  nation 
he  seeks.  He  also  recognizes  that  she  Is  far 
nearer  to  achieving  her  basic  Ideals  than 
her  critics  will  ever  concede.  The  military 
man  devotes  a  portion  of  his  life — and  if 
need  be  he  gives  his  life — to  protect  the 
nation  from  all  who  would  try  to  deny  him 
the  realization  of  his  dream  of  America. 

Now  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  you 
as  American  parents.  Each  year,  thousands 
of  parents  face  the  prospect  that  their  son 
will  become  the  military  man  I  have  been 
talking  about.  It  Is  at  that  point  the  mili- 
tary man  becomes  a  very  special  human 
being  to  each  one  of  vis.  When  our  day 
comes.  I  hope  we  may  have  the  courage  and 
rare  wisdom  that  has  been  displayed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  American  parents  who  have 
sent  their  sons  to  military  service. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Military  Services  accept 
humbly  and  responsibly  our  great  trust  in  the 
person  of  your  sons.  Every  effort  is  made — 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  organization 
and  the  complexity  of  the  military  mission — 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  a  young 
man's  talent,  and  to  provide  him  opportuni- 
ties for  further  education  and  personal 
growth  while  he  is  serving  in  this  nation's 
defense.  It  is  our  objective  to  return  to  you 
a  better  man  than  you  sent  to  us. 

There  is  one  Important  thing  which  every- 
one In  this  room  can  do — and  I  believe 
should  do.  That  Is  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
the  American  military  man.  I  urge  you  to  do 
this  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  military  man 
deserves  to  know  that  you  care,  and  that  you 
appreciate  the  sacriflce  he  makes  on  our 
behalf.  Second,  It  is  important  that  civilian 
America  understands  _the  facts  about  the 
military  profession  rather  than  being  mis- 
led by  the  histrionics  of  a  few  wild-eyed 
off-beats. 

Even  If  the  critics  of  the  military  man 
number  only  a  few,  if  theirs  are  the  only 
voices  heard  they  can  sound  like  quite  a 
chorus.  I  believe  that  the  quiet  majority  In 
this  country  still  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
our  military  men  for  their  Incalculable  sacri- 
fices on  our  behalf.  I  believe  as  well  that  the 
quiet  majority  recognizes  the  military  man 
as  the  public  servant  that  he  is. 

However,  too  often,  I'm  afraid,  silent  ap- 
proval sounds  the  same  to  the  serviceman  as 
public  apathy.  The  men  In  this  room  are 
among  the  most  Important  opinion  leaders 
m  the  Paclflc  Northwest.  Your  voices,  pub- 
licly and  among  your  acquaintances,  raised 
In  support  of  our  military  men  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  career  in  military  service  can 
help  our  men  to  know  their  sacrifices  are 
not  forgotten. 

While  on  the  subject  of  misinformation, 
let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  Safeguard 
Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  System.  People,  not 
missiles,  is  my  line.  I  don't  have  the  tech- 
nical credentials  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
missiles,  but  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  a  few  things  about  the  President's 
decision  to  proceed  in  the  deplojmient  of  the 
Safeguard  system  and  the  decision  makes 
great  good  sense  to  me. 

You  and  I  know  that  America  is  so  morally 
constituted  that  we  will  never  start  a  nu- 
clear war.  Our  planning  is  aimed  at  deter- 
ring other  nations  from  starting  such  a  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  all  other  na- 
tions have  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the 
effectiveness  and  the  survivability  of  our 
capacity  to  strike-back.  Safeguard  does  this 
by  guaranteeing  the  protection  of  several 
hundred  of  our  retaliatory  missiles  from 
enemy  attack.  The  enemy  thus  would  know 
that  any  attack  on  the  United  States  would 
result  in  certain  destruction  for  him. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Safeguard  Sys- 
tem which  would  cause  or  start  a  nuclear 


war.  It  provides  solely  important  defensive 
Insurance. 

All  of  us  hope  the  day  will  come  when  all 
nations  of  the  world  will  see  that  produc- 
tion of  more  and  more  arms  Is  not  In  any- 
one's Interest.  But  until  that  day  comes,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  protection 
of  the  Safeguard  System, 

I  want  to  thank  the  City  Club  for  the 
invitation  to  address  you  today  on  one  of 
my  favorite  subjects — the  American  military 
man. 

I'll  feel  rewarded  for  coming  here  if  you 
see  our  military  man  as  I  do,  standing  tall 
and  doing  his  part  to  help  rebuild  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  I  hope  that  criticism  of  the  mili- 
tary man,  including  his  outstanding  leaders, 
will  stir  you  as  It  does  me — and  that  you  will 
speak  out 'against  the  vicious  defamation  of 
his  character.  I  hope  you  feel,  as  I  do,  eter- 
nally grateful  to  our  magnlflclent  military 
man. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  CUTS  IN  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
gone  over  President  Nixon's  revisions  of 
the  budget  presented  by  President  John- 
son. I  note  that  he  recommended  cuts  in 
appropriations  for  the  agriculture  con- 
servation program,  soil  conservation,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  student  loans, 
hospital  and  library  construction,  and 
Federal  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas,  among  others. 

These  cuts  remind  me  of  the  story  of 
the  group  of  artists  who  created  the  per- 
fect female.  They  announced  that  they 
had  taken  Brigitte  Bardot's  nose,  Rita 
Hayworth's  mouth,  Lana  Turner's  eyes, 
and  Grace  Kelly's  chin. 

When  the  report  was  read,  a  voice  from 
the  audience  said:  "I  would  sure  like  to 
have  what  they  threw  away." 

I  think  many  Americans  would  like  to 
have  what  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  throw 
away. 

NECESSITY    FOR    ALASKA    MARINE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  1969 
session  of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature 
has  passed  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
necessity  for  the  Alaska  marine  highway 
system,  and  the  need  for  exempting  an 
Alaska  ferry  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  Jones  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  RESoLxmoN  29 
Resolution  requesting  an  amendment  to  the 

Jones  Act  to  exempt  the  ferry  vessel  M.  V. 

Wickersham  from  several  of  its  provisions 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  estab- 
lished, at  its  own  Instigation  and  expense,  a 
modern  marine  highway  system  connecting 
Alaska  and  the  48  contiguous  states  through 
the  Port  of  Seattle;  and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  Sys- 
tem was  devised  and  Is  operated  to  take  the 
place  of  a  highway  because  of  the  imi>ossl- 
billty  of  actual  road  building  in  Southeast- 
em  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  tremendous  movement 
in  commerce,  trade  and  tourism  between  the 
South  48  states  and  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  to  better  handle  all  of  the  traf- 


flc,  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System  pur- 
chased a  foreign -bottomed  vessel,  the  M.  V. 
WickeTsham;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Act,  the  vessel  is  prohibited  from  transport- 
ing passengers  and  vehicles  between  U.S. 
ports,  thus  creating  a  burden  on  the  resi- 
dents of  the  state,  on  the  flow  of  commerce 
and  on  the  visitors  to  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  continued  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  M.  V.  Wickersham  be 
exempted  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
Jones  Act; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixth  Alaska  Legislature  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  respectfully  urged 
to  amend  the  Jones  Act  to  allow  the  trans- 
portation of  vehicles  and  passengers  be- 
tween United  States  ports  on  the  M.  V. 
Wickersham. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  the 
Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee;  and  to  the  Honorable  Tod  Stev- 
ens and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock, 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the_Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress. 

J.  M.  Kerttttla, 
Speaker  of  the  Houte. 

Attest: 

Constance  H.  Paddock, 
"i  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


U.S.     LEGAL     OBLIGATION     UNDER 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  basic  in- 
ternational obligation  the  United  States 
will  assume  under  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. In  terms  of  practical  application 
within  the  United  States,  genocide 
means  the  commission  of  such  acts  as 
killing  members  of  a  specified  group  and 
thus  destroying  a  substantial  portion  of 
that  group,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  destroy 
the  entire  group  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  convention  does 
not  purport  to  substitute  international 
responsibility  for  national  responsibility, 
but  does  obligate  each  nation  to  take 
steps  within  its  own  borders  to  protect 
entire  human  groups  in  their  right  to 
Uve. 

The  basic  implementing  language  is 
contained  in  article  V  of  the  convention. 
This  article  states: 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  en- 
act, In  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and,  in  particular,  to  provide  effec- 
tive penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  genocide 
or  of  anv  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in 
Article  III.  ^ 

A  recurring  argument  against  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  conventions  is  that 
they  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  treaty- 
making  authority.  Of  course,  the  treaty 
power  is  expressly  delegated  to  'the 
President  and  the  Senate  by  article  n. 
section  2.  of  our  Constitution.  While  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  in  Geofroy  v. 
Riggs  (133  U.S.  258,  267  (1890)  >  that  the 
treaty  power  does  not  authorize,  what  the 
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Constitution  forbids,  and  again,  in  1957, 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  to- 
gether cannot  nullify  constitutional 
prohibitions — Reid  v.  Covert,  364  U.S.  1, 
17 — the  treaty  power  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Court  to  extend  beyond 
matters  on  which  Congress  can  legislate. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  legalistic 
attacks  upon  these  conventions  by 
quoting  from  a  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
International  Law : 

No  provlalon  of  any  of  these  Conventions 
conflicts  with  express  limitations  on  the 
United  States  and  the  States  which  are  al- 
ready contained  In  our  Constitution,  and 
particularly  In  the  BUl  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  legality  of  this  con- 
vention is  apparent.  Let  the  Senate  per- 
ceive our  moral  obligation  to  mankind 
and  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion Against  genocide. 


RECENT      ARTICLE      BY      FORMER 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  CLARK 
-CLIPPORD 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford,  has  written  for  the  July  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs  an  important  personal 
view  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Clifford's  role  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  growing  awareness  of  the  larger 
issues  in  our  Vietnam  policy  are  analyzed 
with  the  apparent  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  public  his  conclusions  about 
.  what  course  this  country  should  follow. 
His  basic  thesis  is: 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  to  achieve 
anything  more  through  our  military  force, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  begin  to  disengage. 
(That  was  my  final  conclusion  as  I  left  the 
Pentagon  on  January  20,  1969.] 

In  most  respects  the  intention  im- 
plicit in  Mr.  Clifford's  proposals  to  bring 
about  a  political  solution  in  Vietnam 
were  voiced  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
press  conference  last  night.  The  \riews 
gained  by  the  personal  experience  of 
Clark  Clifford  should  be  helpful  to  the 
President  in  his  most  diflBcult  task  of 
bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion  for 
wliich  the  President  is  working.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  taken  a  first  and  most 
important  step  by  the  withdrawing  of 
25,000  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Clifford's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Vietnam  Reappraisai.  :  The  Peesonal  His- 
tory OF  One  Man's  View  and  How  It 
Evolved 

(By  Clark  M.  CUfTordi 
Viet  Nam  remains  unquestionably  the 
transcendent  problem  that  confronts  our 
nation.  Though  the  escalation  has  oeased.  we 
seem  to  be  no  closer  to  finding  our  way  out 
of  this  infinitely  complex  difficulty.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  past  has  become  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  present.  Predictions  of  progress 
and  of  military  success,  made  so  often  by  so 
many,  have  proved  to  be  illusory  as  the  fight- 
ing and  the  dying  continue  at  a  tragic  rate. 
Within  our  country,  the  dialogue  quickens 
and  the  debate  sharp>ens.  There  is  a  growing 
impatience  among  our  people,  and  questions 
regarding  the  war  and  our  participation  in 
It  are  being  asked  with  Increasing  vehemence. 
Many   individuals   these   past   years   have 


sought  to  make  some  contribution  toward 
finding  the  answers  that  have  been  so  elu- 
sive. It  Is  with  this  hope  In  mind  that  I 
present  herewith  the  case  history  of  one 
man's  attitude  toward  Viet  Nam,  and  the 
various  stages  of  thought  he  experienced  as 
he  plodded  painfully  from  one  point  of  \'lew 
to  another,  and  another,  until  be  arrived  at 
the  unshakable  opinion  he  possesses  today. 
Views  on  Viet  Nam  have  become  Increas- 
ingly polarized  as  the  war  has  gone  on  with- 
out visible  progress  toward  the  traditional 
American  military  triiunph.  There  remain 
some  who  insist  that  we  were  right  to  Inter- 
vene militarily  and,  because  we  were  right, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  press  on  until  the 
enemy  knuckles  under  and  concedes  defeat. 
At  the  other  extreme,  and  in  Increasing 
numbers,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
the  present  unsatisfactory  situation  proves 
that  our  Viet  Nam  policy  has  been  wrong 
from, the  very  beginning.  There  are  even 
those  who  suggest  that  our  problems  in 
Viet  Nam  cast  doubt  on  the  entire  course 
of  American  foreign  policy  since  World  War 
II.  Both  schools*  share  a  common  and,  as  I 
see  it,  an  erroneous  concept.  They  both 
would  make  military  victory  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  propriety  of  our  participation 
In  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  either 
extreme.  At  the  time  of  our  original  involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam,  I  considered  It  to  be 
based  upon  sound  and  unassailable  premises, 
thoroughly  consistent  with  our  self-interest 
and  our  responsibilities.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  exemplary  character  of  our 
Intentions  in  Viet  Nam.  We  intervened  to 
help  a  new  and  small  nation  resist  sub- 
jugation by  a  neighboring  country — a  neigh- 
boring country,  incidentally,  which  was  be- 
ing assisted  by  the  resources  of  the  world's 
two  largest  communist  powers. 

I  see  no  profit  and  no  purpose  In  any 
divisive  national  debate  about  whether  we 
were  right  or  wrong  initially  to  become 
involved  in  the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  Such 
debate  at  the  present  time  clouds  the  Issue 
and  obscures  the  pressing  need  lor  a  clear 
and  logical  evaluation  of  our  present  pre- 
dicament, and  how  we  can  extricate  otir- 
selves  from  it. 

Only  history  will  be  able  to  tell  whether 
or  not  our  military  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia  was  warranted.  Certainly  the  decisions 
that  brought  it  a^bout  were  based  upon  a 
reasonable  reading  of  the  past  three  decades. 
We  had  seen  the  calamitous  consequences 
of  standing  aside  while  totalitarian  and  ex- 
pansionist nations  moved  successively 
against  their  weaker  neighbors  and  accumu- 
lated a  military  might  which  left  even  the 
stronger  nations  uneasy  and  insecure.  We 
had  seen  in  the  period  Immediately  after 
World  War  II  the  seemingly  insatiable  urge 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  satellite  states 
on  its  western  periphery.  We  had  seen  in 
Asia  itself  the  attempt  by  open  invasion  to 
extend  commumst  control  into  the  Inde- 
pendent South  of  the  Korean  Peninsula.  We 
had  reason  to  feel  that  the  fate  averted  in 
Korea  through  American  and  United  Na- 
tions military  force  would  overtake  the  in- 
dependent countries  of  Asia,  albeit  in  some 
what  subtler  form,  were  we  to  stand  aside 
while  the  commimlst  North  sponsored  sub- 
version and  terrorism  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
in  my  thinking  has  been  brought  about, 
however,  by  the  conclusion  that  the  world 
situation  has  changed  dramatically,  and 
that  American  involvement  in  Viet  Nam  can 
and  must  change  with  It.  Important  ingre- 
dients of  this  present  situation  Include  the 
manner  in  which  South  Viet  Nam  and  Its 
Asian  neighbors  have  responded  to  the 
threat  and  to  our  own  massive  intervention. 
They  also  Include  internal  developments 
both  in  Asian  nations  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  changing  relations  among  world  powers. 
The  decisions  which  our  nation  faces  today 
m  Viet  Nam  should  not  be  made  on  Inter- 


pretations of  the  facts  aa  they  were  per- 
ceived four  or  five  or  fifteen  years  ago,  even  If, 
through  compromise,  a  consensus  could  be 
reached  on  these  interpretations.  They  must 
Instead  be  bsised  upon  our  present  view  of 
our  obligations  as  a  world  power;  uix>n  our 
current  concept  of  our  national  security; 
upon  our  conclusions  regarding  our  commit- 
ments as  they  exist  today;  upon  our  fervent 
desire  to  contribute  to  peace  throughout  the 
world;  and,  hopefully,  upon  our  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

But  these  are  broad  and  general  guidelines, 
subject  to  many  constructions  and  miscon- 
structions. They  also  have  the  obvious  draw- 
back of  being  remote  and  impersonal. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  to 
the  reader  the  Intimate  and  highly  personal 
experience  of  one  man.  In  the  hope  that  by 
so  doing  there  will  be  a  simpler  and  clearer 
understanding  of  where  we  are  in  Viet  Nam 
today,  and  what  we  must  do  about  it.  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  beginning  and  Identify,  as 
well  as  I  can,  the  origins  of  my  consciousness 
of  the  problem,  the  opportumtles  I  had  to 
obtain  the  facts,  and  the  resulting  evolution 
of  what  I  shall  guardedly  refer  to  aa  my 
thotight  processes.  \ 

n 

Although  I  had  served  President  Truman 
In  the  White  House  from  May  1945  until 
February  1950, 1  do  not  recall  ever  having  had 
to  focus  on  Southeast  Asia.  Indochina,  as  it 
was  then  universally  known,  was  regarded  by 
our  government  as  a  French  problem.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  prompted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  State  Department  to  approve 
statements  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  little 
more  than  reiterations  of  the  long-standing 
American  attitude  against  "colonialism."  If 
any  of  those  provoked  extensive  discussion  at 
the  White  gouse,  I  cannot  recall.  For  the 
next  decade,  I  watched  foreign  affairs  and  the 
growing  turbulence  of  Asia  from  the  sidelines 
as  a  private  citizen,  increasingly  concerned 
but  not  directly  Involved. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  Senator  John  Ken- 
nedy Invited  me  to  act  as  his  transition 
planner,  and  later  as  liaison  with  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  in  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  election  and  January  20,  1981. 
Among  the  foreign  policy  problems  that  I 
encountered  at  once  was  a  deteriorating  sit- 
uation In  Southeast  Asia.  Major-General 
Wilton  B.  Persons,  whom  President  Elsen- 
hower had  designated  to  work  with  me,  ex- 
plained the  gravity  of  the  situation  as 
viewed  by  the  outgoing  Administration.  I 
suggested  to  the  President-elect  that  It 
would  be  well  for  him  to  hear  President 
Eisenhower  personally  on  the  subject.  He 
agreed,  and  accordingly  General  Persons 
and  I  placed  Southeast  Asia  as  the  first  Item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  final  meeting  between 
the  outgoing  and  the  Incoming  Presidents. 
This  meeting,  held  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 19.  1961,  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  was  at- 
tended by  President  Elsenhower,  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  Herter,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Robert  Anderson  and  General  Persons. 
President-elect  Kennedy  had  his  counter- 
parts present:  Secretary  of  State-designate 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense-designate  ' 
Robert  McNamara,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury-designate Douglas  Dillon  and  me. 

At  President-elect  Kennedy's  suggestion, 
I  took  notes  of  the  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  the  time,  the  discussion 
centered  on  Southeast  Asia,  with  emphasis 
upon  Laos.  At  that  particular  time,  January 
1961,  Laos  had  come  sharply  Into  focus  and 
appeared  to  constitute  the  major  danger  In 
the  area. 

My  notes  disclose  the  following  comments 
by  the  President: 

"At  this  point.  President  Elsenhower  said, 
with  considerable  emotion,  that  Laos  was 
the  key  to  the  entire  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 

"He  said  that  If  we  permitted  Laos  to  fall, 
then  we  would  have  to  write  off  all  the  area. 
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He  stated  we  must  not  permit  a  Communist 
take-over.  He  reiterated  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  persuade  member  na- 
tions of  SEATO  or  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  to  accept  the  burden  with 
us  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Laos. 

"As  he  concluded  these  remarks.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  It  was  imperative  that 
Laos  be  defended.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  should  accept  this  task  with  our  al- 
lies, If  we  could  persuade  them  and  alone  If 
we  could  not.  Headed,  'Our  unilateral  inter- 
vention would  be  our  last  desperate  hope  in 
the  event  we  were  unable  to  prevail  upon  the 
other  signatories  to  Join  us.' " 

That  morning's  discussion,  and  the  gravity 
with  which  President  Eisenhower  addressed 
the  problem,  had  a  substantial  impact  on  me. 
He  and  his  advisers  were  finishing  eight 
years  of  responsible  service  to  the  nation. 
I  had  neither  facts  nor  personal  experience 
to  challenge  their  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, eveu_i/  I  had  had  the  inclination  to 
do  so.  T^  thrust  of  the  presentation  was  the 
great  littjportance  to  the  United  States  of 
taking  a  firm  stand  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
I  accepted  that  judgment. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  in  speaking  of 
Southeast  Asia,  President  Elsenhower  had 
said  that  South  Vietnam's  capture  by  the 
Communists  would  bring  their  power  several 
hundred  miles  into  a  hitherto  free  region. 
The  freedom  of  12  million  people  would  be 
lost  Immediately,  and  that  of  150  million  in 
adjacent  lands  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. The  loss  of  South  Viet  Nam  would  set 
In  motion  a  crumbling  process  that  could, 
as  It  progressed,  have  grave  consequences  for 
us  and  for  freedom. 

As  I  listened  to  him  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
that  January  morning,  I  recalled  that  it 
was  President  Elsenhower  who  had  ac- 
quainted the  public  with  the  phrase  "dom- 
ino theory"  by  using  It  to  describe  how 
one  country  after  another  could  be  expected 
to  fall  under  communist  control  once  the 
process  started  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  I  was  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board.  In  this  capacity, 
I  received  briefings  from  time  to  time  on 
affairs  In  Asia.  The  Information  provided 
the  Board  supported  the  assessment  of  the 
previous  Administration,  with  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  concurred.  "Withdrawal  In 
the  case  of  Viet  Nam,"  President  Kennedy 
said  m  1961,  "and  in  the  case  of  Thailand 
could  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole  area." 
He  never  wavered.  A  year  later,  he  said  of 
Viet  Nam:  "We  are  not  going  to  withdraw 
from  that  effort.  In  my  opinion,  for  us  to 
withdraw  from  that  effort  would  mean  a 
collapse  not  only  of  South  Viet  Nam  but 
Southeast  Asia.  So  we  are  going  to  stay 
there."  I  had  no  occasion  to  question  the 
collective  opinion  of  our  duly  chosen  officials. 

After  President  Johnson  took  office,  our 
Involvement  became  greater,  but  so  did  most 
public  and  private  assessments  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  course.  Tlie  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  In 
1964  by  a  vote  of  504  to  2.  The  language  was 
stern:  "The  United  States  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense 
of  its  freedom." 

When  decisions  were  made  In  1965  to  In- 
crease, In  very  substantial  fashion,  the 
American  commitment  In  Viet  Nam.  I  ac- 
cepted the  Judgment  that  such  actions  were 
necessary.  That  fall,  I  made  a  trip  to  South- 
east Asia  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board.  The  op- 
timism of  our  mlUtary  and  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  together 
with  the  encouragement  of  our  Asian  allies, 
confirmed  my  belief  in  the  correctness  of 
our  policy.  In  the  absence  at  the  time  of  In- 


dications that  Hanoi  had  any  Interest  In 
peace  negotiations,  I  did  not  favor  the  37- 
day  bombing  halt  over  the  Christmas  1965- 
New  Year  1966  holiday  season.  I  felt  such  a 
halt  could  be  construed  by  Hanoi  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  our  part. 

In  1966, 1  served  as  an  adviser  to  President 
Johnson  at  the  Manila  Conference.  It  was  an 
Impressive  gathering  of  the  Chiefs  of  State 
and  Heads  of  Government  of  the  allied  na- 
tions; It  reassured  me  that  we  were  on  the 
right  road  and  that  our  military  progress 
was  bringing  us  closer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  confiict. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1967,  President 
Johnson  asked  me  to  go  with  his  Special  As- 
sistant, General  Maxwell  Taylor,  to  review 
the  situation  In  South  Viet  Nam.  and  then 
to  visit  some  of  our  Pacific  allies.  We  were  to 
brief  them  on  the  war  and  to  discuss  with 
them  the  possibility  of  their  Increasing  their 
troop  commitments.  Our  briefings  In  South 
Viet  Nam  were  extensive  and  encouraging. 
There  were  suggestions  that  the  enemy  was 
being  hurt  badly  and  that  our  bombing  and 
superior  firepower  were  beginning  to  achieve 
the  expected  results. 

Our  visits  to  the  allied  capitals,  however, 
produced  results  that  I  had  not  foreseen.  It 
was  strikingly  apparent  to  me  that  the  other 
troop-contrlbutlng  countries  no  longer 
shared  our  degree  of  concern  about  the  war 
In  South  Viet  Nam.  General  Taylor  and  I 
urged  them  to  Increase  their  participation. 
In  the  main,  our  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Thailand,  a  near  neighbor  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  with  a  population  of  some  30  million, 
had  assigned  only  2,500  men  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  and  was  In  no  hurry  to  allocate  more. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  advised 
President  Johnson  that  he  preferred  we  not 
stop  there  because  of  possible  adverse  public 
reaction.  The  Philippines,  so  close  and  osten- 
sibly so  vulnerable  if  they  accepted  the 
domino  theory,  had  sent  a  hospital  corps  and 
an  engineer  battalion  to  Viet  Nam,  but  no 
combat  troops.  It  was  also  made  clear  to 
President  Johnson  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  sending  any  combat  personnel. 

South  Korea  had  the  only  sizable  contin- 
gent of  Asian  troops  assisting  South  Viet 
Nam,  but  officials  argued  that  a  higher  level 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans 
prevented  their  increasing  their  support. 

Disappointing  though  these  visits  were,  I 
had  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  our  mis- 
sion In  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  re- 
called that  Australia,  then  with  a  much 
smaller  population,  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain well  over  300,000  troops  overseas  in 
World  War  II.  They  had  sent  only  7,000  to 
Vietnam.  Surely  there  was  hope  here.  But 
Prime  Minister  Holt,  who  had  been  fully 
briefed,  presented  a  long  list  of  reasons  why 
Australia  was  already  close  to  its  maximum 
effort. 

In  New  Zealand,  we  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  day  conferring  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  cabinet,  while  himdreds  of  students 
picketed  the  Parliament  Building  carrying 
signs  bearing  peace  slogans.  These  officials 
were  courteous  and  sympathetic,  as  all  the 
others  had  been,  but  they  made  It  clear  that 
any  appreciable  Increase  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. New  Zealand  at  one  time  had  70,000 
troope  overseas  in  the  various  theaters  of 
World  War  II.  They  had  500  men  in  Vietnam. 
I  naturally  wondered  If  this  was  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  respective  dangers  of  the  two 
conflicts. 

I  returned  home  puzzled,  troubled,  con- 
cerned. Was  It  possible  that  our  assessment 
of  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  was  exagger- 
ated? Was  it  possible  that  those  nations 
which  were  neighbors  of  Vietnam  had  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  tides  of  world  events 
In  1967  than  we?  Was  It  possible  that  we  were 
continuing  to  be  guided  by  Judgments  that 
might  once  have  had  validity  but  were  now 
obsolete?  In  short,  although  I  still  counted 


myself  a  staimch  supporter  of  our  policies, 
there  were  nagging,  not-to-be-suppressed 
doubts  in  my  mind. 

These  doubts  were  dramatized  a  short  time 
later  back  in  the  United  States  when  I  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  the  White  House  for 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore. 
Etls  country,  which  knew  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat and  occupation  In  World  War  II,  had  de- 
clined to  send  any  men  at  all  to  Viet  Nam. 
In  answer  to  my  questions  as  to  when  he 
thought  troops  might  be  sent,  he  stated  he  < 
saw  no  possibility  of  that  taking  place  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  political  effect  in  j 
Singapore.  I 

Accordingly,  I  welcomed  President  John- 
son's San  Antonio  speech  of  Septemlser  30. 
1967.  with  far  greater  enthusiasm  than  I 
would  have  had  I  not  so  recently  returned  i 
from  the  Pacific.  I  felt  it  marked  a  substan- 
tial step  in  the  right  direction  because  It  of- 
fered an  alternative  to  a  military  solution  of 
the  lengthy  and  costly  conflict.  Allied  bomb- 
ing of  North  Viet  Nam  had  by  now  assumed  a 
symbolic  significance  of  enormous  propor- 
tions and  the  President  focused  his  atten- 
tion on  this.  The  essence  of  his  proposal  was 
an  offer  to  stop  the  bombfhg  of  North  Viet 
Nam  if  prompt  and  productive  peace  discus- 
sions with  the  other  side  would  ensue.  We 
would  assume  that  the  other  side  would  "not 
take  advantage"  of  the  bombing  cessation. 
By  this  formula,  the  President  made  an  imag- 
inative move  to  end  the  deadlock  over  the 
bombing  and  get  negotiations  started. 

I,  of  course,  shared  the  universal  disap- 
pointment that  the  San  Antonio  offer  evoked 
no  favorable  response  from  Hanoi,  but  my 
feelings  were  more  complex  than  those  of 
mere  disappointment.  As  I  listened  to  the 
official  discussion  in  Washington,  my  feelings 
turned  from  disappointment  to  dismay.  I 
found  It  was  being  quietly  asserted  that,  in 
return  for  a  bombing  cessation  in  the  North, 
the  North  Vietnamese  must  stop  sending  men 
and  materiel  into  South  Viet  Nam.  On  the 
surface,  this  might  have  seemed  a  fair  ex- 
change. To  me.  It  was  an  unfortunate  Inter- 
pretation that — Intentionally  or  not — ren- 
dered the  San  Antonio  formula  virtually 
meaningless.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  more 
than  100,000  men  In  the  South.  It  was  totally 
'  unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  abandon  their 
men  by  not  replacing  casualties,  and  by  fall- 
ing to  provide  them  with  clothing,  food, 
munitions  and  other  supplies.  We  could  never 
expect  them  to  accept  an  offer  to  negotiate 
on  those  conditions. 

in 
In  mid-January  1968.  President  Johnson 
asked  me  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
succeeding  Secretary  McNamara.  who  was 
leaving  to  become  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  In  the  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  I  was  asked  about  the  San  Antonio 
formula.  The  Interpretation  I  gave  was  in 
accord  with  President  Johnson's  intense  de- 
sire to  start  negotiations,  and  it  offered  a 
possibility  of  acceptance  which  I  was  con- 
vinced did  not  exist  with  the  extreme  and 
rigid  interpretations  that  so  concerned  me,  I 
said  that  I  assumed  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  "continue  to  transport  the 
normal  amount  of  goods,  munitions  and  men 
to  South  Viet  Nam"  at  the  levels  that  had 
prevailed  prior  to  our  bombing  cessation. 
This  was  my  understanding  of  what  the 
President  meant  by  "not  take  advantage." 
The  varying  interpretations  of  the  San 
Antonio  formula  raised  in  my  mind  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  of  us  had  the 
same  objective  in  view.  Some,  it  seemed, 
could  envision  as  satisfactory  no  solution 
short  of  the  complete  military  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  I  did  not  count  myself  in  this  group. 
Although  I  still  accepted  as  valid  the  prem- 
ises of  our  Viet  Nam  Involvement,  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  rigidities  that  so  lim- 
ited our  course  ot  action  and  our  alterna- 
tives. 
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I  took  office  on  March  1,  1968.  Tbe  enemy's 
Tet  offenalve  of  late  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary had  been  beaten  baclc  at  great  coet. 
The  confidence  of  the  American  people  had 
been  badly  shaken.  The  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  restore  order  and 
morale  In  the  populace,  and  discipline  and 
eaprlt  In  the  armed  forces,  was  being  ques- 
tioned. At  the  President's  direction.  Gen- 
eral Barle  O.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  flown  to  Viet  Nam  In 
late  February  for  an  on-the-spot  conference 
with  General  Westmoreland.  He  had  Just 
returned  and  presented  the  military's  re- 
quest that  over  200,000  troops  be  prepared 
for  deployment  to  Viet  Nam.  These  troops 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  526,000  previ- 
ously authorized.  I  was  directed,  as  my  first 
assignment,  to  chair  a  task  force  named  by 
the  President  to  determine  how  this  new 
requirement  could  be  met.  We  were  not 
Instructed  to  assess  the  need  for  substantial 
Increases  In  men  and  materiel;  we  were  to 
devise  the  means  by  which  they  could  be 
provided. 

My  work  was  cut  out.  The  task  force  In- 
cluded Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  Henry  Fow- 
ler, Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katz- 
enbachi  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
NJtze,  General  Wheeler,  CIA  Director  Rich- 
ard Helms,  the  President's  Special  Assistant, 
Walt  Rostow,  General  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
other  skilled  and  highly  capable  officials.  All 
of  them  had  had  long  and  direct  experience 
with  Vietnamese  problems.  I  had  not.  I  had 
attended  various  meetings  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  I  had  been  to  Vietnam  three 
times  but  It  was  quickly  apparent  to  me 
how  little  one  knows  If  he  has  been  on  the 
p)erlphery  of  a  problem  and  not  truly  in  It. 
Until  the  day-long  sessions  of  early  March.  I 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  Intensive 
analysis  and  fact-finding.  Now  I  was  thrust' 
into  a  vigorous,  ruthlessly  frank  assessment 
of  o\ir  situation  by  the  men  who  knew  the 
most  about  It.  Try  though  we  would  to  stay 
with  the  assignment  of  devising  means  to 
meet  the  military's  requests,  fundamental 
questions  began  to  rec\ir  over  and  over. 

It  Is,  of  cx)urse,  not  possible  to  recall  all 
the  questions  that  were  asked  nor  all  of 
the  answers  that  were  given.  Had  a  tran- 
script of  our  discussions  been  made — one  was 
not — It  would  have  run  to  hundreds  of  closely 
printed  pages.  The  documents  brought  to 
the  table  by  participants  would  have  to- 
talled, if  collected  In  one  place — whioh  they 
were  not — many  hundreds  more.  All  that  is 
pertinent  to  this  essay  are  the  impressions  I 
formed,  and  the  conclusions  I  ultimately 
reached  In  those  days  of  exhausting 
scrutiny.  In  the  colloquial  style  of  those 
meetings,  here  are  some  of  the  principal  is- 
sues raised  and  some  of  the  answers  as  I 
understood  them: 

"Will  200,000  more  men  do  the  Job?"  I 
found  no  assurance  that  they  would. 

"If  not,  how  many  more  might  be  needed — 
and  when?"  There  was  no  way  of  knowing. 
"What  would  be  Involved  in  committing 
200,000  more  men  to  Viet  Nam?"  A  reserve 
call-up  of  approximately  280,000,  and  in- 
creased draft  call  and  an  extension  of  totirs 
of  duty  of  most  men  then  in  service. 

"Can  the  enemy  respond  with  a  buld-up 
of  his  own?"  He  could  and  he  probably 
would. 

"What  are  the  estimated  costs  of  the  lat- 
est requests?"  First  calculations  were  on  the 
order  of  $2  billion  for  the  remaining  four 
months  of  that  fiscal  year,  and  an  increase 
of  $10  to  $12  billion  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1068. 

"What  will  be  the  impact  on^e  economy?" 
So  great  that  we  would  face  O^  possibility 
of  credit  restrictions,  a  tax  Increme  and  even 
wage  emd  price  controls.  The  bai&nce  of  pay- 
ments would  be  worsened  b^st  least  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

"Can  bombing  stop  the  war?"  Never  by  it- 
self. It  was  inflicting  heavy  personnel  and 


materiel  losses,  but  bombing  by  Itself  would 
not  stop  the  war. 

"Will  stepping  up  the  bombing  decrease 
American  casualties?"  Very  little,  if  at  all. 
0\ir  casualties  were  due  to  the  intensity  of 
the  ground  fighting  in  the  South.  We  had 
already  dropped  a  heavier  tonnage  of  bombs 
than  In  all  the  threaters  of  World  War  II. 
During  1067,  an  estimated  90,000  North  Viet- 
namese had  infiltrated  into  South  Viet  Nam. 
In  the  opening  weeks,  of  1968,  Infiltrators 
were  coming  in  at  three  to  four  times  the 
rate  of  a  year  earlier,  despite  the  ferocity 
and  intensity  of  our  campaign  of  aerial  in- 
terdiction. 

"How  long  must  we  keep  on  sending  our 
men  and  carrying  the  main  burden  of  com- 
bat?" The  South  Vietnamese  were  doing  bet- 
ter, but  they  were  not  ready  yet  to  replace 
our  troops  and  we  did  not  know  when  they 
would  be. 

When  I  asked  for  a  presentation  of  the 
mllltajry  plan  for  attaining  victory  in  Viet 
Nam,  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  plan  for 
victory  in  the  historic  American  sense.  Why 
not?  Because  our  forces  were  operating  under 
three  major  political  restrictions:  The  Presi- 
dent had  forbidden  the  invasion  of  North 
Viet  Nam  because  this  could  trigger  the  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  between  North  Viet  Nam 
and  China;  the  President  had  forbidden  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  at  Haiphong,  the  prin- 
cipal port  through  which  the  North  received 
military  supplies,  because  a  Soviet  vessel 
might  be  simk;  the  President  had  forbidden 
our  forces  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  for  to  do  so  would  spread  the  war, 
politically  and  geographically,  with  no  dis- 
cernible advantage.  These  and  other  restric- 
tions which  precluded  an  all-out,  no-holds- 
barred  military  effort  were  wisely  designed  to 
prevent  our  being  drawn  Into  a  larger  war. 
We  had  no  inclination  to  recommend  to  the 
President  their  cancellation. 

"Given  these  circumstances,  how  can  we 
win?"  We  would,  I  was  told,  continue  to  evi- 
dence our  superiority  over  the  enemy;  we 
would  continue  to  attack  in  the  belief  that  he 
would  reach  the  stage  where  he  would  find  it 
inadvisable  to  go  on  with  the  war.  He  could 
not  afford  the  attrition  we  were  inflicting  on 
him.  And  we  were  improving  our  postxire  all 
the  time. 

I  then  asked,  "What  is  the  best  estimate  as 
to  how  long  this  course  of  action  will  take? 
Six  months?  One  year?  Two  years?"  There 
was  no  agreement  on  an  answer.  Not  only 
was  there  no  agreement.  I  could  And  no  one 
willing  to  express  anj,  confidence  in  his 
guesses.  Certainly,  none  of  us  was  willing  to 
assert  that  he  could  see  "light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel"  or  that  American  troops  would 
be  coming  home  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

After  days  of  this  type  of  analysis,  my  con- 
cern had  greatly  deepened.  I  could  not  find 
out  when  the  war  was  going  to  end;  I  could 
not  find  out  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
going  to  end;  I  could  not  find  out  whether 
the  new  requests  for  men  and  equipment 
were  going  to  be  enough,  or  whether  it  would 
take  more  and,  if  more,  when  and  how  much; 
I  could  not  find  out  how  soon  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  wo\ild  be  ready  to  take 
over.  All  I  had  was  the  statement,  ^ven  with 
too  little  self-assurance  to  be  comforting, 
that  if  we  persisted  for  an  indeterminate 
length  of  time,  the  enemy  would  choose  not 
to  go  on. 

And  so  I  asked,  "Does  anyone  see  any 
diminution  in  the  will  of  the  enemy  after 
four  years  of  oxir  having  been  there,  after 
enormoxis  casualties  and  after  massive  de- 
struction from  our  bombing?" 

The  answer  was  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  diminution  In  the  will  of  the  enemy.  This 
reply  was  doubly  impressive,  because  I  was 
more  conscious  each  day  of  domestic  unrest 
In  our  own  country.  Draft  card  burnings, 
marches  in  the  streets,  problems  on  school 
campuses,  bitterness  and  divlslveness  were 
rampant.  Just  as  disturbing  to  me  were  the 


economic  implications  of  a  struggle  to  be 
indefinitely  continued  at  ever-increasing 
coet.  The  dollar  was  already  in  trouble,  prices 
were  escalating  far  too  fast  and  emergenoy 
controls  on  foreign  investment  Imposed  on 
New  Year's  Day  would  be  only  a  prelude  to 
more  stringent  controls,  if  we  were  to  add 
another  $12  billion  to  Viet  Nam  spending — 
with  perhaps  still  more  to  follow. 

I  was  also  conscious  of  our  obligations  and 
Involvement  elsewhere  in  the  world.  There 
were  certain  hopeful  signs  in  otir  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  both  nations 
were  hampered  in  moving  toward  vitally  im- 
portant talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons  so  long  as  the  United  States  was 
committed  to  a  military  solution  in  Viet 
Nam.  We  could  not  afford  to  disregard  our 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia, 
Africa,  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Even 
accepting  the  validity  of  our  objective  in 
Viet  Nam,  that  objective  had  to  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  our  overall  national  in- 
terest, and  could  not  sensibly  be  pursued  at 
a  price  so  high  as  to  impair  our  ability  to 
achieve  other,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, foreign  policy  objectives. 

Also,  I  coiild  not  free  myself  from  the  con- 
tinuing nagging  doubt  left  over  from  that 
August  trip,  that  if  the  nations  living  In  the 
shadow  of  Viet  Nam  were  not  now  persuaded 
by  the  domino  theory,  perhaps  it  was  time 
for  us  to  take  another  look.  Our  efforts  had 
given  the  nations  in  that  area  a  number  of 
years  following  Independence  to  organize  and 
build  their  security.  I  could  see  no  rectson  at 
this  time  for  us  to  continue  to  add  to  our 
commitment.  Finally,  there  was  no  assiuance 
that  a  40  percent  Increase  in  American  troops 
would  place  us  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  in  any  substantially 
better  military  position  than  we  were  in 
then.  All  that  oould  be  predicted  accurately 
was  that  more  troops  would  raise  the  level  of 
combat  and  automatically  raise  the  level  of 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

And  so,  after  these  exhausting  days,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  military  course  we  were 
pursuing  was  not  only  endless,  but  hopeless. 
A  further  substantial  Increase  in  American 
forces  could  only  increase  the  devastation 
and  the  Americanization  of  the  war,  and 
thus  leave  us  even  further  from  our  goal  of 
a  peace  that  would  permit  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  to  fashion  their  own  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions.  Henceforth,  I 
was  also  convinced,  our  primary  goal  should 
be  to  level  off  our  involvement,  and  to  work 
toward  g^dual  disengagement. 

IV 

To  reach  a  conclusion  and  to  implement  it 
are  not  the  same,  especially  when  one  does 
not  have  the  ultimate  ptower  of  decision.  It 
now  became  my  purpose  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  President,  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  Viet  Nam  with  a 
limited  aim — to  prevent  its  subjugation  by 
the  North  and  to  enable  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  to  determine  their  own  future.  I 
also  argued  that  we  had  largely  accomplished 
that  objective.  Nothing  required  us  to  remain 
until  the  North  had  been  ejected  from  the 
South,  and  the  Saigon  government  had  been 
established  in  complete  military  control  of 
all  South  Viet  Nam.  An  increase  of  over 
200,000  in  troop  strength  would  mean  that 
American  forces  would  be  twice  the  size  of 
the  regular  South  Vietnamese  Army  at  that 
time.  Our  goal  of  building  a  stronger  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  and  an  effective 
military  force  capable  of  loltimately  taking 
over  from  us,  would  be  frustrated  rather 
thai,  furthered.  The  more  we  continue  to  do 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  the  less  likely  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  to  shoulder  their  ovm 
burden. 

The  debate  continued  at  the  White  Hoiise 
for  days.  President  Johnson  encouraged  me 
to  report  my  findings  and  my  views  with 
total  candor,  but  he  was  equally  insistent 
on  hearing  the  views  of  others.  Finally,  the 
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President,  in  the  closing  hours  at  March, 
made  his  decisions  and  reported  them  to 
the  people  on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  Three 
related  directly  to  the  month's  review  of  the 
war.  First,  the  President  axmounced  he  was 
establishing  a  ceiling  of  549,500  in  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  Viet  Nam;  the  only  new 
troops  going  out  would  be  support  troops 
previously  promised.  Second,  we  would  speed 
up  our  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  We  would  equip  and  train  them  to 
take  over  major  combat  responsibilities  from 
us  on  a  much  accelerated  schedule.  Third, 
speaking  to  Hanoi,  the  President  stated  he 
was  greatly  restricting  American  Bombing 
of  the  North  as  an  invitation  and  an  induce- 
ment to  begin  peace  talks.  We  would  no 
longer  bomb  north  of  the  Twentieth  Parallel. 
By  this  act  of  unilateral  restraint,  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  territory  of  North  Viet  Nam 
would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  our  bomb- 
ing. 

I  had  taken  office  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  with  one  overriding  Immediate  as- 
signment— responding  to  the  military  re- 
quest to  strengthen  our  forces  In  Viet  Nam 
so  that  we  might  prosecute  the  war  more 
forcefully.  Now  my  colleagues  and  I  had  two 
different  and  longer-range  tasks — developing 
a  plan  for  shifting  the  burden  to, the  South 
Vietnamese  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  made 
ready,  and  supporting  our  government's  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  engage  in  peace  talks. 

To  assess  the  range  of  progress  in  the  first 
task,  I  went  to  Viet  Nam  in  July.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  excellent  spirit  and  the 
condition  of  our  forces,  but  I  found  dis- 
tressingly little  evidence  that  the  other 
troop-contributing  countries,  or  the  South 
Vietnamese,  were  straining  to  relieve  us  of 
our  burdens.  Although  there  had  been  nom- 
inal Increases  in  troop  contributions  from 
Australia  and  Thailand  since  the  preceding 
summer,  the  Philippines  had  actually  with- 
drawn several  hundred  men.  The  troop-con- 
trlbutlng  countries  were  bearing  no  more  of 
the  combat  burden;  their  casualty  rates  were 
actually  falimg. 

As  for  South  Vietnamese  officials.  In  dis- 
cussion after  discussion,  I  foimd  them  pro- 
fessing unawareness  of  shortcomings  in  such 
matters  as  troop  training  junior  officer 
strength  and  rate  of  desertions.  They  were, 
I  felt,  too  complacent  when  the  facts  were 
laid  before  them.  I  asked  Vice  President  Ky, 
for  example,  about  the  gross  desertion  rate 
of  South  Vietnamese  combat  personnel  that 
was  running  at  30  percent  a  year.  He  re- 
sponded that  it  was  so  large,  in  part,  because 
their  men  were  not  paid  enough.  I  asked  what 
his  government  Intended  to  do.  He  suggested 
that  we  could  cut  back  our  bombing,  give 
the  money  thus  saved  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  it  would  be  used  for  troop  pay. 
He  was  not  Jesting;  his  suggestion  was  a 
serious  one.  I  returned  home  oppressed  by 
the  pervasive  Americanization  of  the  war: 
we  were  still  giving  the  military  Instructions, 
still  doing  most  of  the  fighting,  still  pro- 
viding all  the  materiel,  still  paying  most  of 
the  bills.  Worst  of  all,  I  concluded  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  seemed  content  to 
have  it  that  way. 

The  North  had  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  March  31  and  meetings  had 
begun  in  Paris  in  May.  It  wras,  however,  a 
euphemism  to  call  them  peace  talks.  In  mid- 
summer, substantive  discussions  had  not  yet 
begxm.  Our  negotiators,  the  able  and  experi- 
enced Ambassador  Averlll  Harriman  and  his 
talented  associate,  Cyrus  Vance,  were  Insist- 
ing that  the  Saigon  government  be  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  talks.  Hanoi  rejected  this.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  rightly  and  understandably, 
refused  to  order  a  total  bamblng  halt  of  the 
North  \mtll  Hanoi  vrould  accept  reciprocal 
restraints.  Hanoi  refused.  With  this  unsatis- 
factory deadlock,  the  simimer  passed  in 
Paris. 

In  Viet  Nam,  American  casualty  lists  were 
tragically  long,  week  after  week.  The  enemy 


was  not  winning  but,  I  felt,  neither  were  we. 
There  were  many  other  areas  in  the  world 
where  our  influence,  moral  force  and  eco- 
nomic contributions  were  sorely  in  demand 
and  were  limited  because  of  ovir  preoccupa- 
tion with  out  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  returned  from  a  NATO  meeting  In  Bonn 
on  Sunday  evening,  October  13,  to  find  a 
summons  to  a  White  House  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  There  had  been  movement 
in  Paris.  There  were  no  formal  agreements, 
but  certain  "understandings"  had  been 
reached  by  our  negotiating  team  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  At  last  the  North  had 
accepted  the  participation  of  the  South  in 
peace  talks.  We  would  stop  all  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Substantive  talks  were  to 
start  promptly.  We  had  made  it  clear  to 
Hanoi  that  we  could  not  continue  such  talks 
if  there  were  indiscriminate  shelling  of  ma- 
jor cities  m  the  South,  or  if  the  demilitarized 
zone  were  violated  so  as  to  place  our  troops 
in  jeopardy. 

The  President  outlined  the  situation  to 
his  advisers.  We  spent  a  day  of  hard  and  full 
review.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  unani- 
mous in  stating  that  the  bombing  halt  under 
these  circumstances  was  acceptable.  The 
State  Department  was  authorized  to  report  to 
Saigon  that  we  had  won  a  seat  at  the  confer- 
ence table  for  the  Saigon  government  and 
to  request  the  earliest  possible  presence  of 
their  delegation  in  Paris.  I  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  and  hope;  we  were  started  down  the 
road  to  peace. 

These  feelings  were  short-lived.  The  next 
three  weeks  were  almost  as  agonizing  to  me 
as  March  had  been.  The  cables  from  Saigon 
were  stunning.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, suddenly  and  unexi>ectedly,  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  Paris.  First  one  reason,  then 
another,  then  still  another  were  cabled  to 
Washington.  As  fast  as  one  Saigon  obstacle 
was  overcome,  another  took  its  place.  In- 
credulity turned  to  dismay.  I  felt  that  the 
President  and  the  United  States  were  being 
badly  used.  Even  worse,  I  felt  that  Saigon  was 
attemptliLg  to  exert  a  veto  power  over  our 
agreement  to  engage  In  peace  negotiations. 
I  admired  greatly  the  President's  ability  to 
be  patient  under  the  most  exasperating  cir- 
cumstances. Each  day  ran  the  risk  that  the 
North  might  change  its  mind,  and  that 
months  of  diligent  effort  at  Paris  would  be 
In  vain;  each  day  saw  a  new  effort  on  his  part 
to  meet  the  latest  Saigon  objection. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  the  bombing  halt 
would  neither  jeopardize  our  own  forces  nor 
those  of  our  allies,  the  President  ordered 
General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  back  from 
South  Viet  Nam  for  a  personal  report.  Finally, 
on  October  31,  President  Johnson  anounced 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  would 
cease,  peace  talks  would  begin  promptly  and 
Saigon  was  assured  of  a  place  at  the  con- 
ference table.  However,  it  took  weeks  to  get 
the  Saigon  government  to  Parts,  and  still 
additional  weeks  to  get  their  agreement  on 
seating  arrangements. 

By  the  time  the  various  difficulties  had 
been  resolved,  certain  clear  and  unequivocal 
opinions  regarding  the  attitude  and  posture 
of  the  Saigon  government  had  crystalized  in 
my  mind.  These  opinions  had  been  forming 
since  my  trip  to  South  Viet  Nam  the  preced- 
ing July. 

The  goal  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  were  no  longer 
one  and  the  same,  if  Indeed  they  ever  had 
been.  They  were  not  in  total  conflict  but  they 
were  clearly  not  identical.  We  had  largely  ac- 
complished the  objective  for  which  we  had 
entered  the  struggle.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  about  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  bring  the  Viet  Nam  adventiu« 
to  a  close. 

As  Ambassador  Harriman  observed,  it  Is 
dangerous  to  let  your  alms  be  escalated  In 
the  middle  of  a  war.  Keep  your  objectives  in 
mind,  he  advised,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
attained,  call  a  halt.  The  winning  of  the 


loyalty  of  villagers  to  the  central  govern- 
ment in  Saigon,  the  form  of  a  postwar  gov- 
ernment, who  its  leaders  shovUd  be  and  how 
they  are  to  be  selected — these  were  clearly 
not  among  our  original  war  objectives.  But 
these  were  the  precise  areas  of  our  differ- 
ences with  the  Saigon  government. 

As  Saigon  authorities  saw  it,  the  longer 
the  war  went  on,  with  the  large-scale  Amer- 
ican involvement,  the  more  stable  was  their 
regime,  and  the  fewer  concessions  they  would 
have  to  make  to  other  p>olitlcal  groupings. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  continue  its 
military  efforts  for  another  two  or  three 
years,  perhaps  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  would  be  so  decimated  that  no 
concessions  would  be  needed  at  all.  In  the 
meantime,  vast  amounts  of  American  wealth 
were  being  pwured  into  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese economy.  In  short,  grim  and  distasteful 
though  it  might  be,  I  concluded  during  the 
bleak  winter  weeks  that  Saigon  was  in  no 
hurry  for  the  fighting  to  end  and  that  the 
Saigon  regime  did  not  want  us  to  reach  an 
early  settlement  of  military  issues  with 
Hanoi. 

The  fact  is  that  the  creation  of  strong 
political,  social  and  economic  institutions 
is  a  job  that  the  Vietnamese  must  do  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  do  it  for  them,  nor 
can  they  do  it  while  our  presence  hangs  over 
them  so  massively.  President  Thleu,  Vice 
President  Ky,  Prime  Minister  Huong  and 
those  who  may  follow  them  have  the  task 
of  welding  viable  political  institutions  from 
the  100  or  more  splinter  groups  that  call 
themselves  political  parties.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  let  them  get  on  with  the  Job.  Nothing 
we  might  do  could  be  so  beneficial  or  could 
so  add  to  the  political  maturity  of  South 
Viet  Nam  as  to  begin  to  withdraw  our  com- 
bat troops.  Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  we  can- 
not realistically  expect  to  achieve  anything 
more  through  our  military  force,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  to  disengage.  That 
was  my  finxil  conclusion  as  I  left  the  Penta- 
gon on  January  20.  1969. 
v 
It  remains  my  firm  opinion  today.  It  is 
based  not  only  on  my  personal  expteriences, 
but  on  the  many  significant  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  world  situation  in  the 
last  four  years. 

In  1965,  the  forces  supported  by  North  Vlet- 
Nam  were  on  the  verge  of  a  military  take- 
over of  South  Viet  Nam.  Only  by  sending 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  was  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 
The  South  Vietnamese  were  militarily  weak 
and  politically  demoralized.  They  could  not, 
at  that  time,  be  expected  to  preserve  for 
themselves  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
future.  Communist  China  had  recently  pro- 
claimed its  intention  to  implement  the  doc- 
trine of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Khru- 
shchev's fall  from  power  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber and  Chou  En-lal's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
November  1964  posed  the  dire  possibility  of 
the  two  communist  giants  working  together 
to  spread  disruption  throughout  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  Indonesia, 
under  Sukarno,  presented  a  posture  of  Im-, 
placable  hostility  toward  Malaysia,  and  was 
a  destabilizing  element  In  the  entire  Pacific 
picture.  Malaysia  itself,  as  well  as  Thailand 
and  Singapore,  needed  time  for  their  govern- 
mental institutions  to  mature.  Apparent 
American  indifference  to  developments  in 
Asia  might,  at  that  time,  have  had  a  disas- 
trous Impact  on  the  Independent  countries 
of  that  area. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  situation 
has  altered  dramatically.  The  armed  forces 
of  South  Viet  Nam  have  Increased  In  size 
and  proficiency.  The  {>olitical  situation  there 
has  become  more  stable,  and  the  govem- 
mentsal  Institutions  more  representative. 
Elsewhere  In  Asia,  conditions  of  greater  se- 
curity exist.  The  bloody  defeat  of  the  at- 
tempted oommtinist  coup  in  Indonesia  re- 
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moved  Sukarno  from  power  and  changed  the 
conlrontation  with  Malajrsla  to  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries.  The  governments 
of  Thailand  and  Singapore  have  made  good 
use  of  these  four  years  to  increase  their  popu- 
iar  support.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
moved  toward  closer  regional  defense  ties, 
while  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Taiwan  have  exhibited  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  an  Improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards that  discredit  the  teachings  of  Chair- 
man Mao. 
'  Of  at  least  equal  significance  is  the  fact 
that,  since  1965.  relations  between  Russia 
and  China  have  steadily  worsened.  The 
schism  between  these  two  powers  is  one  of  the 
watershed  events  of  our  time.  Ironically, 
their  Joint  support  of  Hanoi  has  contributed 
to  the  acrimony  between  them.  It  has 
brought  Into  focus  their  competition  for 
leadership  In  the  communist  camp.  Con- 
flicting positions  on  the  desirability  of  the 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris  have  provided  a 
ftirther  divisive  factor.  In  an  analogous  de- 
velopment. Increased  Soviet  aid  to  North 
Korea  has  made  Pyongyang  less  dependent 
on  China.  The  Cultural  Revolution  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Red  Guards  have  created 
In  China  a  situation  of  internal  unrest  that 
presently  preoccupies  China's  mllltarj-  forces. 
The  recent"  border  clashes  on  the  Ussurl 
River  further  decrease  the  likelihood  that 
China  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  able  to 
devote  Its  attention  and  resources  to  the 
export  of  revolution. 

These  considerations  are  augmented  by 
another.  It  seems  clear  that  the  necessity  to 
devote  more  of  our  minds  and  our  means  to 
our  pressing  domestic  problems  requires  that 
we  set  a  chronological  limit  on  our  Vietna- 
mese Involvement. 

A  year  ago,  we  placed  a  numerical  limit  on 
this  involvement,  and  did  so  without  lessen- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  total  military 
effort.  There  will  undeniably,  be,  many  prob- 
lems inherent  In  the  replacement  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  But  whatever  these  problems,  they 
must  be  faced.  There  is  no  way  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  creating  the  conditions  that  will 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  determine 
their  own  future  unless  we  begin,  and  begin 
promptly,  to  turn  over  to  them  the  major 
responsibility  lor  their  own  defense.  This 
ability  to  defend  themselves  can  never  be 
developed  so  long  as  we  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Sooner  or  later,  the  test 
must  be  whether  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
serve  their  own  country  sufficiently  well  to 
guarantee  its  national  sun-ival.  In  my  view, 
this  test  must  be  made  sooner,  rather  than 
later. 

A  first  step  would  be  to  Inform  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  that  we  will  v.-ith- 
draw  about  100,000  troops  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  We  should  also  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  Isolated  action,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  under  which  all  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  will  have  been  wtihdrawn 
from  Viet  Nam  by  the  end  of  1970.  The  same 
Information  should,  of  course,  be  provided 
to  the  other  countries  who  are  contributing 
forces  for  the  defense  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

Strenuous  political  and  military  objec- 
tions to  this  decision  must  be  anticipated. 
Arguments  will  be  made  that  such  a  with- 
drawal will  cause  the  collapse  of  the  Sai- 
gon government  and  Jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  own  and  allied  troops.  Identical  ar- 
guments, however,  were  urged  against  the 
decisions  to  restrict  the  bombing  on  March 
31  of  last  year  and  to  stop  it  completely  on 
October  31.  They  have  proven  to  be  un- 
founded. There  is,  in  fact,  no  magic  and  no 
specific  military  rationale  for  the  number 
of  American  troops  presently  in  South  Viet 
Nam.  The  current  figure  represent*  only  the 
level  at  which  the  escalator  stopped. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  military 
commanders  have  stated  flatly  since  last 
summer  that  no  additional  American  troops 


are  needed.  During  these  months  the  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  under  arms  in  the 
Government  cause  has  increased  substan- 
tially and  we  have  received  steady  reports  of 
their  Improved  performance.  Gradual  with- 
drawal of  American  combat  troops  thus  not 
only  would  be  consistent  with  continued 
overall  military  strength,  but  also  would 
serve  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the  grow- 
ing combat  effectiveness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

Concurrently  with  the  decision  to  begin 
withdrawal,  orders  should  be  issued  to  our 
military  commanders  to  discontinue  efforts 
to  apply  maximum  military  pressure  on  the 
enemy  and  to  seek  instead  to  reduce  the 
level  of  combat.  The  public  statements  of 
our  officials  show  that  there  has  yet  been 
no  change  in  our  policy  of  maximum  mili- 
tary effort.  The  result  has  been  a  continua- 
tion of  the  high  level  of  American  casualties, 
without  any  discernible  impact  on  the  peace 
negotiations  in  Paris. 

While  our  combat  troops  are  being  wlth- 
dravm,  we  would  continue  to  provide  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Saigon  government  with 
logistic  support  and  with  our  air  resources. 
As  the  process  goes  on,  we  can  appraise 
both  friendly  and  enemy  reactions.  The  pat- 
tern of  our  eventual  withdrawal  of  non- 
combat  troops  and  i>ersonnel  engaged  In 
air  lift  and  air  support  can  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  political  and  military  de- 
velopments. So  long  as  we  retain  our  air  re- 
sources in  South  Viet  Nam,  with  total  air 
superiority,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  lessen- 
ing in  the  military  pressure  exerted  by  the 
ground  forces  would  permit  the  enemy  to 
make  any  significant  gains.  There  is.  more- 
over, the  possibility  of  reciprocal  reduction 
in  North   Vietnamese  combat  activity. 

Our  decision  progressively  to  turn  over  the 
combat  burden  to  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Viet  Nam  would  confront  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  with  a  painful  dilemma.  Word 
that  the  Americans  were  beginning  to  with- 
draw might  at  first  lead  them  to  claims  of 
victory.  But  even  these  initial  claims  could 
be  expected  to  be  tinged  with  apprehension. 
There  has.  In  my  view,  long  been  consider- 
able evidence  that  Hanoi  fears  the  possibility 
that  those  whom  they  characterize  as  "pup- 
pet forces"  may,  with  continued  but  gradu- 
ally reduced  American  support,  prove  able  to 
stand  off  the  communist  forces. 

As  American  combat  forces  are  withdrawn, 
Hanoi  would  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
prolonged  and  substantial  presence  of  Ameri- 
can air  and  logistics  personnel  In  support  of 
South  Viet  Nam's  combat  troops,  which 
would  be  constantly  Improving  In  efficiency. 
Hanoi's  only  alternative  would  be  to  arrange 
tacitly  or  explicitly,  for  a  mutual  withdrawal 
of  all  external  forces.  In  either  eventuality, 
the  resulting  balance  of  forces  should  avert 
any  danger  of  a  blood  bath  which  some  fear 
might  occur  in  the  aftermath  of  oxu:  with- 
drawal. 

Once  our  withdrawal  of  combat  troops 
commences,  the  Saigon  government  would 
recognize,  probably .  for  the  first  time,  that 
American  objectives  do  not  demand  the  per- 
petuation in  power  of  any  one  group  of  South 
Vietnamese.  So  long  as  we  appear  prepared 
to  remain  Indefinitely,  there  is  no  pressure 
on  Saigon  to  dilute  the  control  of  those 
presently  in  positions  of  power  by  making 
room  for  Individuals  representative  of  other 
nationalist  elements  In  South  Vietnamese 
society. 

Accordingly,  I  anticipate  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  Paris  negotiations  from  the  an- 
nouncement and  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  American  withdrawal.  Instead,  I 
would  foresee  the  creation  of  circumstances 
under  which  true  bargaimng  may  proceed 
among  the  Vietnamese  present  In  Paris.  Un- 
questionably, the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  would  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  any  political  settlement  would 
move  them  toward  eventual  domination  in 


South  Viet  Nam.  But  their  hopes  and  expec- 
tations necessarily  will  yield  to  the  p>olltlcal 
realities,  and  these  political  realities  are  In 
the  final  analysis,  both  beyond  our  control 
and  beyond  our  ken.  Moreover,  they  are 
basically  none  of  our  business.  The  one  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  In  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces,  with  American 
logistics,  air  lift  and  air  support,  should  be 
able.  If  they  have  the  will,  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  by  force  of  a  Hanol-controUed 
regime.  If  they  lack  a  sense  or  a  sufficiency 
of  national  purpose,  we  can  never  force  It  on 
them. 

In  the  long  run,  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
region  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
countries  there  to  meet  the  legitimate 
growing  demands  of  their  own  people.  No 
military  strength  we  can  bring  to  bear  can 
give  them  internal  stability  or  popular  ac- 
ceptance. In  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  less  developed  regions  of  the  world,  our 
ability  to  understand  and  to  control  the  basic 
forces  that  are  at  play  is  a  very  limited  one. 
We  can  advise,  we  can  urge,  we  can  furnish 
economic  aid.  But  American  military  power 
cannot  build  nations,  any  more  than  it 
can  solve  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  face  us  here  at  home. 

This,  then.  Is  the  case  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  one  Individual's  thinking  regarding 
Viet  Nam.  Throughout  this  entire  period  It 
has  been  difficult  to  cling  closely  to  reality 
because  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  opti- 
mistic predictions  that  our  task  was  nearly 
over,  and  that  better  times  were  Just  around 
the  corner,  or  just  over  the  next  hill. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  a  limited  war,  for  limited  aims 
and  employing  limited  power.  The  forces  we 
now  have  deployed  and  the  human  and 
material  costs  we  are  now  incurring  have 
become,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  purpose.  The  present  scale  of  military 
effort  can  bring  us  no  closer  to  meaningful 
victory.  It  can  only  continue  to  devastate  the 
countryside  and  to  prolong  the  suffering  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  of  every  political 
persuasion. 

Unless  we  have  the  imagination  and  the 
courage  to  adopt  a  different  course,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we. will  be  in  no  better,  and  no 
different,  a  position  a  year  from  now  than 
we  are  today. 

At  current  casimlty  rates,  10,000  more 
American  boys  will  have  lost  their  lives. 

We  should  reduce  American  casualties  by 
reducing  American  combat  forces.  We  should 
do  so  In  accordance  with  a  definite  schedule 
and  with  a  specified  end  point. 

Let  us  start  to  bring  our  men  home — and 
let  us  start  now. 


GUN  REGISTRATION:   AN  ERRONE- 
OUS PREMISE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
proposals  have  been  introduced  this  year 
which  would  require  either  Federal  or 
State  registration  and  licensing  of  fire- 
arms, or  both. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  and  other 
Western  States  do  not  feel  that  regis- 
tration of  firearms  is  a  matter  for  Fed- 
eral legislation.  In  fact,  the  people  of 
many  States  share  this  sentiment.  They 
feel,  and  I  feel,  that  in  this  matter,  the 
State  legislature  can  best  decide  the  gun 
control  needs  of  the  people  who  live  in 
their  States. 

Ownership  of  firearms  by  citizens  is  an 
area  in  which  we  must  recognize  that  the 
States  have  completely  different  require- 
ments in  the  different  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  Wyoming,  for  example,  at  least  one 
firearm  of  some  sort  is  kept  in  almost 
every  home.  Many  of  these  weapons  have 
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been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Imowl- 
edge  of  how  to  use  these  firearms  safely 
and  for  lawful  purposes  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Many  families  are  able  to  keep  meat  on 
their  tables  for  their  children  through 
the  legal  use  of  these  firearms  during  the 
himting  seasons  when  Wyoming's  abun- 
dant game  is  harvested. 

Firearms  also  are  part  of  the  money 
economy  in  Wyoming.  Many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  professional  guides  and  outfitters, 
who  serve  sportsmen  from  throughout 
the  Nation  who  visit  our  State  for  sport 
and  relaxation. 

And  while  it  may  seem  strange  to  some 
from  the  highly  developed  States,  preda- 
tors remain  a  problem  in  Wyoming.  Fire- 
arms are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
livestock  in  our  State. 

The  feeling  in  our  State,  and  I  think 
in  a  big  majority  of  the  States,  is  that 
if  a  State  has  a  need  for  stringent  fire- 
arm control  measures  and  for  gun  reg- 
istration, let  the  State  legislature  of  that 
particular  State  decide,  not  Congress.  If 
the  State  that  a  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resents has  not  found  it  in  that  State's 
best  interest  to  enact  a  firearm  registra- 
tion law,  it  seems  that  Member  should 
not  ask  Congress  to  inflict  such  a  law  on 
his  own  constituency,  and  all  the  other 
States  as  well. 

But  the  main  point  against  the  vari- 
ous moves  to  register  guns  is  made  in 
contained  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  19, 
1969,  concerning  the  gun  control  law  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  editorial 
points  to  estimates  that  less  than  a  third 
of  the  estimated  number  of  weapons  in 
this  city  have  been  registered.  It  notes 
that  the  people  of  Washington  readily 
comply  with  a  "reasonable  law,"  but  have 
not  complied  with  this  gun  law. 

A  key  sentence  in  the  editorial  is  this: 

The  basic  failure,  however,  results  from 
an  erroneous  premise  that  this  regulation 
might  prove  to  be  of  productive  help  in 
keeping  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Gxtn  Control? 

At  the  last  report  the  formal  deadline  for 
registering  firearms  under  the  District's  new 
gun-control  law  has  passed  with  less  than  a 
third  of  the  estimated  number  of  weapons  In 
the  city  signed  up. 

So  what  does  the  city  government  Intend 
to  do  now?  Launch  a  house-to-house  search, 
perhaps,  for  the  missing  items?  The  silence 
from  the  District  Building  on  the  subject  is 
qtilte  deafening. 

No  doubt  the  exceedingly  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming  requirements  of  the  new 
ordinance  contributed  In  large  degree  to  the 
poor  statistical  performance,  for  the  Wash- 
ington public  Is  not  this  contemptuous  of 
any  reasonable  law.  The  basic  failure,  how- 
ever, results  from  an  erroneous  premise  that 
this  regulation  might  prove  to  be  of  produc- 
tive help  In  keeping  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

Obviously  no  such  Ineffective  law  can  be 
left  unattended,  and  we  await  with  Interest 
the  Inventiveness  of  the  city  government  as 
to  what  comes  nest.  As  to  crime  deterrence, 


however,  the  City  Council  shoiUd,  as  a  first 
step,  shift  Its  focus  on  guns  from  registra- 
tion to  the  support  of  some  means  of  impos- 
ing really  strong  penalties  upon  anyone  who 
actually  uses  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

HOUSE  TASK  FORCE  PROVIDES  RE- 
PORT FOR  CAREFUL  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNED 
WITH  CAMPUS  DIORDERS— SENA- 
TOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES  NEED 
TO  LOWER  VOTING  AGE  TO  BRING 
YOUTH  INTO  ACTIVE  POLITICAL 
PROCESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  news 
media  yesterday  carried  extensive  re- 
ports on  the  findings  of  a  House  task 
force  which  has  conducted  a  study  and 
survey  of  the  situation  on  our  Nation's 
campuses.  The  22 -Member  group,  headed 
by  Representative  William  Brock  m,  of 
Tennessee,  has  performed  an  extremely 
valuable  service  for  our  Grovemment  and 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  commend 
thou. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  group  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  a  numi>er  of  af- 
fixmative  recommendations  to  resolve  our 
student  crisis.  They  also  have  said  what 
not  to  do  in  calling  for  "no  repressive 
legislation"  which  will  label  and  punish 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  effort 
to  deal  with  the  few  perpetrators  of  vio- 
lence and  unlawful  acts.  I  stress  my  con- 
viction that  the  lawbreaker,  off  or  on  the 
campus,  must  be  -pimished.  Violence 
must  not  be  condoned. 

Their  warning  is  clear  on  the  defi- 
ciency of  dialog  with  our  young  people: 
on  the  complexity  and  the  variation  of 
campus  problems;  on  the  depth  of  stu- 
dent imrest;  on  the  urgency  to  act  con- 
structively; and  more  importantly,  on  the 
need  to  recognize  the  "candor,  sincerity, 
and  basic  decency  of  the  vast  majority 
of  students"  who  have  not  lost  faith  in 
our  system,  and  wish  to  contribute  to 
making  it  work  even  better. 

The  danger  we  face  If  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  the  vast  majority  of  students 
harbor  genuine  concerns  is  stressed  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  report: 

It  Is  clear  that  if  violence  on  our  campuses 
does  not  end,  and  if  the  reaction  to  it  Is  on 
the  one  extreme  too  lax,  or  on  the  other  ex- 
treme too  harsh  and  indiscriminate,  the  vast 
moderate  student  majority  may  be  forced 
Into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionaries,  and 
those  few  who  seek  to  destroy  the  fabric  of 
higher  education  will  have  succeeded. 

This  is  a  frightening  prospect. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Our  colleagues 
in  the  House  have  not  rationalized  vio- 
lence with  high  sounding  philosophical 
arguments.  They  recognize  that  there  are 
persons — although  few  in  number — who 
seek  to  destroy  our  educational  institu- 
tions. But  they  also  have  forcefully  pre- 
sented a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  atti- 
tude and  motivation  of  the  larger  seg- 
ment of  our  student  population.  Implicit 
in  their  comments  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  our  moderate  students 
have  not  risen  in  arms  to  stop  disorders. 
I  again  quote  from  the  report: 

There  Is  on  the  campus  today  a  new  aware- 
ness of  potential  student  power  and  the 
emergence  of  a  large  group,  probably  the  vast 
majority  of  student  leaders  and  a  substan- 
tial  number  of   Intelligent,   concerned  and 


perplexed  young  people,  which  has  genuine 
concern  over  what  It  feels  Is  the  difference 
between  the  promise  and  performance  of 
America. 

While  these  students  have  no  monolithic 
leadership  or  single  set  of  goals,  they  are  fairly 
xmlted  in  questioning  many  of  the  values  of 
our  system.  The  revolutionaries  on  campus 
who  desire  to  destroy  our  system  are  few  in 
number.  The  vast  majority  of  students  are 
not  poised  on  the  edge  of  revolution  and  have 
not  lost  faith  in  our  system. 

However,  many  students  can  be  radicalized 
when  violence  or  i:onfrontatlon  on  "StMipys 
occurs.  Also,  disillusionment  in  our  system  by 
students  can  grow,  even  without  violence.  If 
we  place  one  label  on  all  students  and  fall  to 
understand  that  they  raise  many  areas  of 
legitimate  concern. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  under- 
standable disagreement  in  this  body  with 
my  comments  on  the  findings  of  the 
House  Members.  Their  statements — espe- 
cially their  emphasis — will  be  challenged. 
This  is  a  part  of  our  democratic  process. 
But  evaluation  of  any  study  or  report 
must  be  formulated  with  a  view  toward 
the  source.  In  this  regard,  the  comments 
of  our  colleagues  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant. The  group  was  not  composed  of 
ivory  tower  theorists.  They  are  not 
members  of  a  commission  who  conduct 
their  study,  make  their  report,  hold  their 
news  conference,  and  then  return  to  pri- 
mary occupations  which  might  be  a 
world  away  from  the  issue.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  men  who  made  this  report  are 
politicians,  whose  futures  in  great  part 
could  be  influenced  by  the  tone  and  sub- 
sttmce  of  their  statements.  They  have 
signed  a  document  which  they  must 
justify  in  response  to  their  constituents 
who  are  deeply  perplexed,  troubled,  and 
in  many  cases  outraged  by  the  happen- 
ings on  our  campuses.  Often  overreactjpn 
can  do  damage.  Because  of  this  danger, 
I  believe  the  report  of  the  House  task 
force  takes  on  added  significance  and 
meaning. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  in- 
deed merit  careful  consideration  and  ^ 
study  by  the  President  and  his  advisers 
and  by  the  Congress.  Although  indirect 
solutions  compose  a  part  of  the  report, 
there  are  realistic  proposals  which  th^ 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress — in 
concert — can  move  to  implement:  I  par- 
ticularly call  attention  to  the  proposal 
that  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18. 

The  report  strongly  recommends 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  permit  "active 
involvement  in  the  political  process 
which  can  constructively  focus  youthful 
idealism  on  the  most  effective  means  of 
change  in  a  free  society." 

To  this  I  say,  "Amen."  For  years  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  I  have  ad- 
vocated lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
I  have  introduced  several  bills  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  approach  to  this 
goal  of  youth  voting.  I  am  now  en- 
couraged by  34  Senators  cosponsoring 
my  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 

Today,  I  believe  this  is  a  crucial  issue. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ways 
through  which  our  society  can  express 
a  belief  in  our  young  people.  Extending 
the  franchise  to  those  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  would  constitute  a  mean- 
ingful and  constructive  step  in  allowing 
the  majority  of  our  college  students — 
described  in  the  report  as  possessing 
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candor,  sincerity  and  basic  decency — to 
participate  in  our  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  something  on 
which  the  Congress  can  initiate  action 
immediately.  The  mechanism  is  there. 
And  I  place  the  burden  on  the  Congress 
because  the  approval  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  only  action  which  wUl 
give  impetus  to  lower  the  voting  age.  As 
I  have  stated  time  and  again,  if  we 
wait  for  the  States  to  act  individually, 
many  years  will  pass  before  our  18-  to 
21-year-olds  will  be  voting.  But  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  place  the  is- 
sue foursquare  before  the  States.  And  it 
is  my  belief  it  would  be  ratified. 

Even  though  it  takes  time  to  approve 
a  constitutional  amendment,  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a  proposal  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress  will  be  a  vital  start  to- 
ward bringing  our  young  people  into 
full  partnership  in  our  society.  It  will  be 
an  appropriate  forerunner  of  other 
measures  which  recognize  the  new 
awareness,  idealism,  and  talents  of  our 
young  citizens. 

It  is  particularly  critical  that  we  afford 
our  youngTseople  the  opportunity  to  seek 
answers,  to  express  their  views,  and  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  development  of 
our  national  policies.  Young  persons 
want  to  do  this — and  they  want  to  do  it 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  manner.  That 
youth  can  participate — and  participate 
in  a  constructive  manner — was  evi- 
denced in  the  political  campaigns  of  1968. 
Those  campaigns  are  over.  Now  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  look  back  and  praise 
young  people  for  their  persevering 
efforts.  Rather,  our  responsibility  Is  to 
renew  the  efforts  to  bring  youth  into  the 
discussion,  formulation,  and  implemen- 
tation of  our  policies.  This  is  a  worthy 
objective.  Its  accomplishment  will  bene- 
fit our  Republic. 

My  support  for  this  proposal  is  basi- 
cally twofold.  It  is  my  belief  that  those 
in  the  age  group%of  18  to  21  are  capable 
of  discharging  the  right  to  vote  in  an 
Intelligent  and  conscientious  manner. 
And  a  democracy  thrives  when  Its  base 
is  broadened  and  additional  persons  are 
brought  into  the  democratic  process.  Full 
participation  Is  the  ideal  for  which  we 
strive.  We  accomplished  this  In  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote,  in  eliminating 
the  poll  tax,  in  passing  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  in  other  meaiures.  Now  is  the 
time  to  further  extend  our  base  by  af- 
fording young  people  the  opportunity 
for  fun  participation. 

Seven  percent  of  our  population  is  in 
the  age  group  of  18  to  21.  These  approxi- 
mately 13  million  persons  are  actually 
adults  in  our  society.  They  are  in  the 
education  process;  they  have  Jobs.  And 
for  the  most  part,  they  can  marry,  buy 
Insurance,  sign  wills,  and  are  treated  as 
adults  in  the  courts  of  law  and  are 
brought  into  the  Armed  Forces  to  defend 
their  country.  Additionally,  our  young 
persons  participate  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
VISTA,  and  the  community  action  and 
charitable  programs.  I  feel  the  youth  of 
today  are  better  educated  and  more 
aware.  And,  more  Importantly,  I  tliink 
our  young  people  possess  a  greater  social 
conscience;  are  more  perplexed  by  the 
injustices  which  exist  in  the  world;  and 
are  more  anxious  to  rectify  these  ills 
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The  future.  In  large  part,  belongs  to 
youth.  It  is  imperative  that  they  have 
me  opportunity  to  help  set  the  course  of 
that  future. 

My  estimate  of  yoimg  people  is  high.  It 
continues  to  grow.  I  feel  that  our  youth 
is  equal  to  the  challenges  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  They  will  aid  in  bringing  into 
being  a  better  world  than  those  of  past 
generations  have  been  able  to  create. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  voting  age 
lowering  is  only  one  facet  of  the  report 
by  the  House  Members.  But  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  this  propositiMi  that  I  have 
commented  at  length.  It  Is  gratifying 
that  our  colleagues  determined  that  the 
recommendation  for  a  lower  voting  age 
should  be  one  of  their  key  recommen- 
dations. 


Now  therefore  be  It  rMolved  that  the  CSvU 
DefenM  Association  of  Wyoming  supports 
without  reservation  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  proposed  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Sys- 
tem, and  encoiirages  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  all 
other  states  In  Region  Six.  Office  of  civil 
Defense,  to  assist  In  bringing  this  protec- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  United  States 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and: 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Civil  De- 
fense CouncU  through  its  Region  Six  repre- 
sentatives meeting  at  Joplln,  Missouri,  on  17, 
18.  and  19  June  1989,  begging  that  body  to 
endorse  this  action  In  support  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  proposed  national  defense 
effort. 


ABM  SUPPORTED  WITHOtJT 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
verbal  batUe  has  raged  in  the  Senate  for 
many  weeks  over  the  merits  of  the  anti- 
balllstlc-misslle  system  proposal. 

While  some  observers  have  called  this 
a  battle  for  headlines,  and  because  of 
numerous  publications  on  the  issue  have 
also  termed  the  controversy  "the  battle 
of  books,"  I  am  aware  of  the  deep-rooted 
misgivings  some  Senators  have  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  Safeguard  proposal. 

Nationwide  polls  have  Indicated  that 
the  American  people  by  a  substantial 
majority  favor  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  proposal  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security,  and  a  vast  majority 
do  liave  an  opinion  on  whether  an  ABM 
system  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  people. 

It  is  time  we  heard  from  the  experts 
whose  whole  concern  is  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  In  these  United 
States.  One  such  organization  is  the 
Civil  Defense  Association  of  Wyoming. 
The  Wyoming  Association  on  May  15, 
1969,  approved  unanimously  a  resolution 
supporting  the  Safeguard  proposal 
"without  reservation."  From  personal 
knowledge,  I  categorically  assert  that 
the  motives  of  this  association  cannot  be 
impugned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Civil 
Defense  Association  of  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows : 
Resolution — Appbovsd  Unanimously  bt  the 

Civil  Detemse  Association  of  Wtomino. 

B4at  15.  1969 

Whereas  ClvU  Defense  is  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  under 
any  condition;  and: 

Whereas  the  National  posture  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  citizens  should  be  the  concern 
of  all  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and: 

Whereas  the  proposed  Antl-Balllstlc  Mls- 
sUe  System  would  provide  the  best  known 
protection  from  a  nuclear  threat  of  an  aggres- 
sor nation,  and: 

Whereas  the  National  PaUout  Shelter  Pro- 
gram Is  the  primary  and  only  element  of  Civil 
Defense  planning  and  programming  for  the 
protection  of  the  population  from  nuclear 
accident  or  attack,  and: 

Whereas  time  Is  the  most  limited  com- 
modity during  periods  of  International  ten- 
sion: 


FACT  BOOK  ON  ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
vote  on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
draws  near,  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant for  each  Senator  to  inform  him- 
self fully  on  this  critical  issue. 

In  recent  months  we  have  received  a 
deluge  of  material  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this 
material  tends  to  be  colored  by  the  views 
of  the  author,  whether  It  be  a  prominent 
scientist  opposing  deployment  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  trying  to  Justify 

Itf. 

For  a  fair,  lucid,  and  factual  presen- 
tation of  the  basic  facts  about  the  Safe- 
guard system  and  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  best  arguments  for  and  against 
deployment.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Senators,  particularly  those  who  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  on  the  is- 
sue, the  Democratic  study  group  fact 
book  entiUed  "ABM."  The  Democratic 
study  group  booklet  provides  all  the  basic 
information  one  requires  to  come  to  an 
informed  Judgment  on  deploying  the 
Safeguard  systems,  in  addition  to  a  blb- 
liograpliy  for  further  study  of  material 
available  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  has  been  praised  by  Repre- 
sentatives who  support  and  those  who 
oppose  the  Safeguard  system.  I  have 
found  the  booklet  most  useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Democratic  study  group 
fact  book  entiUed  "ABM,"  prepared  by 
the  Democratic  study  group  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABM— Democratic  Studt  Gboup,  U.S.  Bouse 

or  Representatives,  1969 

I.  introduction 

This  DSG  Pact  Book  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide Members  of  Congress  with  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  proposed  SAPEOX7ABD 
ABM  system,  a  history  of  anti-ballistic  mls- 
sUe  dev«l«pment  and  the  ABM  debate,  and 
a  fair  and  factual  exposition  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  SAPXOUARO 
deployment. 

The  controversy  over  the  proposal  to  de- 
ploy an  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe  system  is  cer- 
tain to  rank  as  one  of  the  key  Issues  of  the 
91st  Congress.  In  addition  to  the  Immediate 
defense  and  foreign  policy  considerations  In- 
volved, the  ABM  debate  has  other  ramifica- 
tions as  weU.  It  has  helped  stimulate  a 
crIUcal  examination  of  national  commit- 
ments and  the  size  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment needed  to  fulflU  these  commitments, 
and  it  U  expected  to  produce  closer  Consres-' 
slonal  scrutiny  of  future  defense  propoaala. 
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SAROXTARD  authorization  bills  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees.  The 
first  vote  on  the  Issue,  however,  Is  expected 
to  come  In  the  Senate.  If  authorization  Is 
approved,  funds  for  SAFEGUARD  will  be  In- 
cluded In  both  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC)  appropriation  bills  later  In  the  year. 

n.    HOW    safeguard    works    and    what    it 

WILL  COST 

An  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  Is  a  mis- 
sile armed  with  a  warhead  designed  to  de- 
stroy an  enemy  Incoming  Intercontinental 
ballistic  mIssUe  (ICBM)  warhead.  In  order 
to  accomplish  its  goal  an  ABM  system  such 
as  Safeguard  depends  on  the  perfect 
working  of  three  subsystems — radars,  com- 
puters, and  missiles — plus  interconnecting 
communications  and  controls. 

Radars 

Safeguard  uses  two  kinds  of  radar.  A 
long  range  Perimeter  Asqulsltlon  RsMlar 
(PAR)  picks  up  the  Incoming  ICBM  at  a 
range  of  1,000  to  2,000  miles  (8  to  15  min- 
utes flight  time)  from  Its  target  and  fixes 
Its  trajectory.  As  the  ICBM  closes,  a  second 
radar,  the  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  takes 
over  and  guides  the  ABM  to  the  point  of  in- 
tercept. The  MSR  can  handle  many  ICBMs 
and  ABMs  at  the  same  time. 

Computere 

The  computer  system  involved  in  Safe- 
guard will  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plex ever  built — the  equivalent  of  100  large 
commercial  computers.  Its  function  is  to  in- 
terpret radar  signals.  Identify  potential  tar- 
gets, track  incoming  objects,  predict  trajec- 
tories, distinguish  between  warheads  and  de- 
coys, eliminate  false  targets,  reject  signals 
from  earlier  nuclear  explosions,  correct  for 
blackout  effects,  program,  arm,  and  fire  the 
ABMs — and  correct  itself — all  in  ten  min- 
utes. 

Miaailea 

Two  kinds  of  missiles  are  used  In  Safe- 
guard. Tlie  STpartan  has  a  range  of  about 
400  miles  and  employs  a  warhead  in  the 
megaton  range  (1  megaton  equals  1  million 
tons  of  TNT) .  Spartan  intercepts  Its  target 
above  the  atmosphere  and  destroys  the  In- 
coming missile  by  radiation  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  its  warhesbd. 

The  second  missile.  Sprint,  has  a  range  of 
about  26  miles.  It  has  an  extremely  rapid 
rate  of  acceleration  and  Is  designed  to  take 
care  of  those  enemy  missiles  that  get  past 
the  Spartans.  Because  it  Intercepts  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  has  a  much  smaller  warhead 
of  a  few  Idlotons  (1  klloton  equals  1  thou- 
sand tons  of  TNT)  and  must  therefore  come 
much  closer  to  the  incoming  missile.  Sprint 
does  not  have  to  deal  with  decoys  and  other 
penetration  aids  as  they  wlU  have  burnt  up 
or  fallen  behind  the  Incoming  missile  as  It 
enters  the  atmosphere. 

A  typical  site 
An  ABM  installation  in  the  Safeguard 
system  might  have  a  PAR  but  would  defi- 
nitely have  an  MSR,  computer  Installations, 
35  or  so  Spartans,  slightly  more  Sprints 
(many  more  If  it  were  in  the  Minuteman 
fields) ,  command  and  control  structures,  and 
personnel  barracks.  The  site  Itself,  particu- 
larly the  MSR.  would  be  almost  as  vulner- 
able as  a  city  or  a  bomber  base  and  far  more 
vulnerable  than  a  missile  silo. 

Sentinel  and  Safeguard  Compared 
WhUe  SAFEGUARD  and  SENTINEL  consist 
of  the  same  components  and  are  essentially 
similar  in  deployment,  the  following  differ- 
ences should  be  noted: 

1.  Most  of  the  SENTINEL  installations  were 
to  have  been  near  major  cities.  The  SAFE- 
GUARD installations  have  been  moved  from 
the  vldnlty  of  cities  (except  for  the  National 
Oommand  Authority  at  Washington,  D.O.), 


and  reduced  In  number  from  16  to  13.  The 
same  geographic  coverage  Is  given,  except 
that  the  area  arotuid  New  Orleans,  La.,  Is  left 
unprotected.  The  seven  Installations  not  lo- 
cated In  the  Minuteman  fields  (Malstrom 
AFB-Montana.  Grand  Porlts  AFB-North  Da- 
kota, Warren  AFB- Wyoming,  Whlteman  APB- 
Mlssouri)  and  Washington,  D.C.,  are  to  be 
located  at  or  near  SAC  bases  to  protect  the 
manned  bomber  deterrent. 

2.  SAFEGUARD  would  have  two  additional 
PARS,  located  in  Southern  California  and 
Georgia  or  Florida,  to  give  the  system  the 
capability  to  respond  to  attack  from  any 
direction.  15  faces  have  been  added  to  the 
PARS  and  the  MSRs  to  permit  a  360  degree 
scan. 

3.  While  SENTINEL  had  Sprints  only  at 
the  PARS,  SAFEGUARD  will  have  Sprints  at 
all  sites.  The  sites  in  the  Minuteman  fields 
win  have  considerably  more  Sprints  than  the 
other  sites. 

4.  Work  was  to  have  begun  on  all  of  the 
sites  in  the  SENTINEL  system.  A  deployment 
timetable  is  attached  to  the  SAFEGUARD 
proposal;  funds  requested  In  Secretary  Laird's 
FY  1970  DOD  budget  revision  are  to  be 
used  to  begin  work  on  the  Malstrom  and 
Grand  Forks  sites  and  procure  land  for  the 
other  ten  installations. 

Status  of  Safeguard  components 
The  PAR  is  in  the  design  stage;  perform- 
ance will  be  simulated  by  a  radar  operating 
at  the  Kwajaleln  test  site  and  the  first  PAR 
built  directly  at  an  operational  site.  The  first 
MSR  has  completed  factory  tests  and  is  now 
being  tested  at  Kwajaleln.  Spartan  is  In  the 
filght  test  stage.  Sprint  is  In  the  test  firing 
stage.  The  computer  system  Is  partially  op- 
erational at  the  contractor's  plant,  but  the 
"time  shared"  approach  necessary  to  govern 
the  complete  computer  system  Is  still  being 
developed  by  data-processing  theorists.  The 
first  two  SAFEGUARD  sites  are  expected  to 
be  operational  by  1973. 

Cost 
The  cost  of  the  complete  SENTINEL  sys- 
tem was  estimated  by  DOD  at  $5.5  BILLION. 
The  cost  of  SAFEGUARD  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $6.6  and  $7  BILLION.  However,  DOD 
estimates  do  not  Include  $1.2  BILLION  for 
Spartan  and  Sprint  nuclear  warheads,  which 
appears  in  the  AEC  request.  Thus  SAFE- 
GUARD would  cost  between  $7.8  and  $8.2 
BILLION.  DOD  anticipates  modifications  In 
the  system  as  it  Is  deployed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  technological  developments  and  to 
offset  adversary  improvements  in  offensive 
weaponry  which  would  lead  to  additional 
funding  requests. 

The  use  of  FY  1970  ABM  monies  is  com- 
pared as  follows: 


|ln  milliotn  of  dolltrs] 

Sentinel 

Sateguard 

Research  and  development 

Procurement 

335 

736 

647 

70 

401 

361 

97 

Operations  and  maintenance 

Military  pay  and  allowances 

23 

10 

Tout 

1.788 

892 

In  addition,  a  total  of  $235  million  un- 
obligated FY  1969  SENTINEL  money  will  be 
allocated  for  the  SAFEGUARD  program. 

TTT    THE   EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ABM — AND  THE 
ABM   DEBATE 

Summary 
The  debate  over  cm  ABM  began  In  the  mid 
fifties  when  the  Army  instituted  studies  of 
the  application  of  the  NIKE  AJAX  and  NIKE 
HERCUTJBS  anti-aircraft  systems  to  defense 
against  missiles.  Rapid  development  of  the 
ICBM  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  1960s  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  ABM  development.  By 
1969  the  official  consensus  was  that  an  ABM 


system  that  would  protect  the  United  States 
from  massive  missile  attack  was  unwork- 
able. President  Eisenhower  therefore  halted 
NIKE  ZEUS  deployment. 

Pressure  for  deployment,  however,  did  not 
abate.  In  1960  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy 
rejected  Army  requests  for  $400  million  for 
NIKE  ZEUS  production;  when  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  money  anyway  he  refused  to 
spend  it.  The  Kennedy  Administration  opted 
for  a  strategy  of  deterrence  through  an 
"assured  destruction"  capability  on  each  side 
and  kept  the  ABM  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment phase.  Technological  advances  and 
an  emerging  Chinese  capability,  however, 
caused  the  Johnson  Administration  to  au- 
thorize deployment  of  a  "thin"  cities-pro- 
tecting ABM  system  in  September  of  1D67. 
During  1968,  heated  controversy  over  the 
decision  to  deploy  developed  in  the  scien- 
tific community,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
public  at  large. 

In  March  of  1969  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  deployment  of  a  modified 
SENTINEL,  to  be  called  SAFEGUARD,  and 
In  the  course  of  defending  this  proposal  dur- 
ing March,  April,  and  May  the  Administra- 
tion developed  a  number  of  justifications, 
some  of  them  contradictory,  for  going  ahead 
with  an  ABM.  These  justifications  also  rep- 
resented policy  reversals  of  positions  taken 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Chronology 

February  1956.  DOD  contracts  feasibility 
studies  for  the  proposed  Nike  Zeus  ABM 
with  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

July  1955.  Research  and  development 
focuses  on  the  ICBM  as  the  primary  target 
of  any  emergent  ABM  system. 

January  1957.  Full  system  deployment  of 
Nike-Zeus  is  ordered  by  the  Army. 

September  1967.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission completes  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  warhead. 

Jime  1959.  Joint  AEC-Army  activities  com- 
mence on  development  engineering  for  a 
Zeus  missile  warhead. 

August  1959.  First  Zeus  missile  Is  fired  at 
the  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 

November  1959.  President  Elsenhower 
orders  cessation  of  Nlke-Zeus  deployment 
(radar  Ineffective,  easUy  overwhelmed  by 
decoys)  but  authorizes  continuation  of  re- 
search and  development. 

April  1961.  The  Kennedy  Administration 
decides  to  keep  United  States  ABM  develop- 
ment In  the  research  and  development  phase. 

July  1962.  First  successful  ICBM-Z?«s  mis- 
sile Intercept  is  conducted. 

January  1963.  DOD  authorizes  the  Army 
to  begin  research  and  development  on  the 
Nike  X  ABM  system,  which  employs  two 
types  of  missile  and  electronically  operated 
radars  that  can  handle  numerous  targets 
simultaneously. 

March  1963.  Contract  for  the  Sprint  mis- 
sile— short  range,  rapid  acceleAition  com- 
ponent of  Nike  X — is  awarded. 

SvmMner  1963.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  an  attempt  to  force  an  Execu- 
tive decision  for  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system,  seeks  the  addition  of  $196  million 
for  ABM  deployment  to  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  for  FY  1964.  The  full  Senate, 
however,  rejects  the  move  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Administration. 

Fall  1963.  The  Soviet  Union  announces  that 
it  has  produced  a  prototype  of  an  effective 
anti-missile  missile. 

January  1964.  President  Johnson  orders 
cutbacks  In  U.S.  manufacture  of  fissionable 
materials  and  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
urges  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  likewise  as  a 
step  toward  the  "eventual  abolition  of 
arms." 

July  1964.  Testing  of  new  mtatiple-array 
radar  (MAR)  system,  a  radically  improved 
radar  designed  for  Nike  X.  Is  Initiated. 

October  1964.  Communist  CSilna  detonates 
a  low-yield  atomic  bomb— its  first. 
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May  1965.  Communist  China  detonates  Its 
second  a.tam  bomb,  one  of  low -Intermediate 
yield. 

October  1965.  NIKE  X  development  study 
completed  by  the  Army  and  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

November  1965.  First  successful  flight  con- 
ducted of  the  maneuverable  Sprint  missile, 
short  range  NIKE  X  ccHnponent. 

May  1966.  China  detonates  Its  Qrst  hydro- 
gen bomb. 

October  1966.  China  tests  its  first  missile- 
delivered  device,  equipped  with  a  low-yield 
fissionable  warhead. 

November  1966.  Secretary  McNunara  an- 
nounces that  the  Soviet  Union  Has  begun 
deployment  of  the  Galosh  (Nike- Zeus- 
type)  ABM  defense  system  around  Moscow. 

December  1966.  China  detonates  its  second 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Congress  approves  $167.9  for  ABM  procure- 
ment without  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

January  1967.  President  Johnson  declares 
that  no  US.  ABM  deployment  will  be  made 
until  completion  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  requests 
discussions  for  control  of  ABMs. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara.  In  his  de- 
fense posture  statement,  presents  a  detailed 
argumrtl'f  against  deployment  of  a  complete, 
S6\-let-on6nted  ABM  system:  "It  is  a  virtual 
certainty  that  the  Soviets  will  act  to  main- 
tain their  deterrent,  which  casts  grave  doubts 
on  the  deploying  of  the  NIKE  X  system  for 
the  protection  of  our  cities  against  the  heavy, 
sophisticated  missile  attack  that  they  could 
launch  in  the  19708." 

General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  expresses  disagreement  with 
the  McNamara  position  and  recommends  a 
"measiu'e  of  defense"  for  the  country.  The 
JCS  recommends  a  two  stage  deployment 
plan:  (a)  $9.9  BILLION  to  provide  25  cities 
with  ABM  defense;  (b)  $19.4  BILLION  to 
add  25  more  cities  and  thicken  Sprint 
defense. 

February  1967.  The  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounces that  it  has  developed  an  ABM  sys- 
tem capable  of  protecting  it  against  attack. 

Dr.  John  Poster,  then  as  now  DOD  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Engineering,  says:  "As 
a  matter  of  technical  Judgment  I  believe 
that  these  larger  (ABM)  deploj-ments  carry 
with  them  technical  risks.  The  likelihood  of 
large  and  sophisticated  attacks  with  the  de- 
ployment of  significant  U.S.  defense  increases 
the  technical  ^uncertainty  of  the  defense 
system." 

Jvme  1967.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  DOD  appropriations 
bill  for  FT  1968  states:  "It  would  appear 
that  the  initiation  of  deployment  of  light' 
or  'thin'  defense,  now,  may  very  well  be  a 
most  useful  first  step  toward  whatever  level 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  ultimately  ap- 
pearq  necessary." 

At  the  Glassboro  Conference  President 
Johnson  declares  his  hope  to  work  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  limiting  development  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  including  ABM 
systems. 

Summer  1967.  The  FT  1968  military 
budget,  containing  a  total  of  $782.9  million 
for  anti-ballistic  missiles,  is  approved  by  the 
90th  Congress.  Of  these  funds,  $297.6  mil- 
lion are  allocated  for  ABM  proctirement, 
$421.3  million  for  ABM  research  and  develdp- 
ment,  and  $64  million  for  ABM  construc- 
tion. Of  this  amount,  $366.  million  is  speci- 
fied for  the  Sentinel  system,  an  allocation 
that  President  Johnson  reqjiested  In  antici- 
pation of  a  decision  to  deploy. 

Heated  controversy  over  the  question  of 
ABM  deployment  develops  in  Congressional 
debate  over  appropriations  for  FT  1968. 

September  1967.  Secretary  McNamara  out- 
lines the  futility  of  erecting  a  Soviet-oriented 
ABM  but  announces  that  "there  are  mar- 
ginal grounds  for  concluding  that  a  light 
deployment  against  this  possibility  (a  UJS. 
Chinese  nuclear  clash)   is  prudent."  Intelli- 


gence estimates  a  Clilnese  nuclear  capability 
of  20-30  ICBMs  by  1975. 

November  1967.  DOD  annoimces  that  the 
ABM  system  to  be  deployed  (named  Sen- 
tinel) is  a  thin  configuration  of  the  Nike 
X  system,  and  identifies  the  first  ten  areas 
to  be  surveyed  as  possible  site  locations. 

March  1968.  President  Johnson  says  the 
Sentinel  program  is  of  the  highest  national 
priority. 

April  1968.  In  opening  debate  on  the  DOD 
appropriations  bill  for  FY  1969  the  Senate 
rejects,  by  a  vote  of  28-'31,  an  amendment  to 
delay  deployment  of  the  ABM  until  certified 
as  "practicable"  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

June  1968.  The  Senate  rejects  by  a  vote  of 
34-62  an  amendment  to  delay  ABM  con- 
struction funds  for  one  year. 

Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  announces  So- 
viet willingness  to  engage  in  talks  with  the 
United  States  about  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions: "The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  enter 
an  exchange  of  opinions  ...  (on)  the  mutual 
limitation  and  later  reduction  of  strategic 
weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  In- 
cluding anti-ballistic  missiles." 

The  House  of  Representatives  rejects  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  for  FY  1969  to  delete  acquisitions  of 
property  and  construction  of  related  ABM 
facilities  37-106,  on  a  teller  vote. 

Augtist  1968.  A  Senate  amendment  to  de- 
lete all  funds  for  ABM  construction  is  re- 
jected 27-46. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
serves  to  Jeopardize  proposed  arms  control 
talks  and  stimulates  pressure  for  ABM  de- 
ployment in  the  U.S. 

September  1968.  Secretary  Clifford  directs 
that  Sentinel  be  exempted  from  the  expendi- 
tvires  reduction  program. 

October  1968.  The  Senate  rejects,  by  a 
25-45  vote,  a  proposal  to  delay  construction 
of  SENTINEL  for  one  year. 

December  1968.  Citizen  opposition  to  pro- 
posed sites  at  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Seattle 
becomes  vocal. 

January  1969.  Secretary  Clifford  in  his  re- 
port accompanying  the  DOD  FY  1970  budget 
request  concludes:  ".  .  .  even  If  the  Soviets 
attempt  to  match  us  in  numbers  of  strategic 
missiles  we  shall  continue  to  have,  as  far 
into  the  future  as  we  can  now  discern,  a  very 
substantial  qualitative  lead  and  a  distinct 
superiority  In  the  numbers  of  deliverable 
weaptons  and  the  overall  combat  effectiveness 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces." 

President  Nixon  takes  office  and  Initiates 
a  DOD  review  of  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive prioritiee. 

February  1969 :  President  Nixon  on  the  6th 
says:  "I  do  not  buy  the  assumption  that  the 
ABM  was  simply  for  the  piirpose  of  protect- 
ing ourselves  against  attack  from  Comtnu- 
nist  China." 

On  the  13th  Secretary  Laird  stresses  the 
priority  of  a  Chinese- oriented  ABM:  "I  am 
nu>re  concerned  about  that  defense  (against 
the  Chinese  threat)  than  I  am  about  any 
other  kind  of  defense  at  the  present  time." 

On  the  20th  Secretary  Laird  says  that  an 
ABM  system  is  necessary  because  the  Soviet 
Union  is  deploying  a  "sophisticated  new  ABM 
system." 

March  1969.  At  a  press  conference  on 
March  14  President  Nixon  announces  deploy- 
ment of  a  modified  Sentinel,  to  be  called 
Safeguard,  because:  "The  Soviet  Union  has 
engaged  in  a  biUldup  of  its  strategic  forces 
larger  than>was  envisaged  In  1967." 

On  the  20th  Secretary  Laird  reverses  his 
earlier  position  and  says  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  deploying  a  "third  generation"  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  but  Is  only  testing  such 
an  Improved  system. 

The  following  day  Secretary  Laird  says  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  "going  for  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility, and  there  Is  no  question  about  it." 

On  the  27th  Secretary  Laird  submits  his 
amendments  to  the  FY  1969  supplemental 
and  FY  1970  DOD  budget  to  the  Hovise  Armed 


Services  Committee  and  requests  $900  mil- 
lion for  Safeguard  procurement  and  con- 
struction. In  addition  to  this,  $330  million 
from  FY  1969  could  be  carried  over  to  FY 
1970  for  Safeguard  costs.  Secretary  Laird 
estimates  the  total  cost  of  the  system  at 
$6-$7  billion,  an  increase  of  $500  million 
to  $1.5  billion  over  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration request.  In  the  report  accompany- 
ing his  requests.  Secretary  Laird  says  Safe- 
guard deployment  is  necessary  because  "the 
option  of  safeguarding  our  deterrent  forces 
against  this  potential  threat  (the  Soviet 
threat)  cannot  be  preserved  by  research  and 
development  alone." 

April  1969.  FoUowlng  Secretary  Laird's 
"first-strike"  remark,  a  controversy  develops 
within  the  Administration  over  Soviet  capa- 
bilities and  intentions.  Secretary  Rogers  at 
a  press  conference  on  the  7th  seems  to  con- 
tradict Secretary  Laird:  ".  .  .  insofar  as 
whether  they  (the  Soviets)  are  doing  it  (de- 
plo3nng  the  SS-9  with  the  Intention  of 
actually  having  a  first  strike,  I  dont  beUeve 
that." 

Spokesmen  for  the  Administration  con- 
tradict Secretary  Laird's  statement  on  the 
necessity  for  going  beyond  the  research  and 
development  stage.  On  the  15th,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  characterizes  SAFEGUARD  aa 
"really  Just  a  rather  small  research  and  de- 
velopment project,  with  two  test  sites,  at 
Mlnuteman  bases."  Two  weeks  later,  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  echoes  Agnew  and  calls 
SAFEGUARD  "really  a  prototype  deploy- 
ment— a  kind  of  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

Doubt  begins  to  arise  over  Secretary 
Laird's  estimate  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Former 
Deputy  Secretary  Nltze,  testifying  on  behalf 
of  SAFEGUARD  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  declines  to  endorse  Sec- 
retary Laird's  view  that  the  Soviet  Union 
la  working  toward  a  first-strike  capability. 
CIA  Director  Helms,  testifying  before  a 
closed  session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, reportedly  characterizes  the  Soviet 
threat  as  the  same  that  faced  the  previous 
Administration. 

Public  and  Congressional  controversy  con- 
tinues. Governor  WllUam  Guy  of  North 
Dakota,  slated  to  receive  one  of  the  first  two 
SAFEGUARD  sites,  announces  his  unquali- 
fied opposition  to  the  project  and  concludes 
"our  Nation  Is  being  swept  along  by  con- 
trived hysteria  to  keep  the  pipeline  of  the 
defense  Industries  full."  Administration  and 
opposition  head-counters  agree  that  the  de- 
cision In  the  Senate  will  hinge  on  how  six 
uncommitted  Senators  divide  on  the  Issue. 

May  1969.  It  Is  learned  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  SAFEGUARp  system  as  announced  by 
Secretary  Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  Pack- 
ard ($6-$7  billion)  does  not  InclUfls^e  costs 
of  the  nuclear  warheads.  The  warheads  are 
m  the  AEC  budget  and  will  add  at  least  $1,2 
billion  to  the  original  estimate. 

Later  In  the  month  the  Defense  Marketing 
Survey,  a  McGraw-mil  service  for  defense 
contractors,  concludes  DOD  costs  for  SAFE- 
GUARD wlU  be  $12.2  bUUon. 

On  the  9th,  Governor  Forrest  Anderson  of 
Montana,  site  of  one  of  the  first  two  SAFE- 
GUARD InstaUatlons,  states:  "I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  proposed  ABM  system — called 
SAFEGUARD — woiUd  not  be  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  Montana  and  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  system  woiild  enhance  our  na- 
tional defense  postxire." 

On  the  10th,  Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smith, 
Director  of  Strategic  Systems  Projects  for  the 
Navy  questions  Secretary  Laird's  evaluation 
of  the  future  vulnerability  of  the  Pcdaris 
submarine  deterrent:  "I  am  quite  positive 
that  the  new  generation  of  Russian  subma- 
rines that  are  getting  cloae  to  operational 
status,  that  are  now  being  tested,  will  not  be 
able  to  follow  our  Polaris  submarines."  Ad- 
miral Smith  also  denys  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has   new  anti-submarine  warfare  metboda. 
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such  as  superior  sonar  or  a  satellite  detection 
capablUty,  that  would  make  the  Polaris  fl«et 
vulnerable. 

On  the  12th,  Dr.  John  Foster,  DOD  Director 
of  Research  and  Knglneering,  upgrades  the 
possible  SS-9  threat  as  stated  by  Secretary 
Laird  and  Packard  (600)  to  600  by  1976.  He 
takes  heated  Issue  with  those  scientists  who 
question  SAFEGUARD'S  rellabUlty. 

May  1969.  On  the  13th,  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  reverses  an  earlier  position  and  says 
that  SENTINEL  monies  are  being  used  for 
production  of  SAFEGUARD  mlssUes  and 
radars.  Packard  previously  had  taken  the 
position  that  new  Congressional  authority 
was  required  for  work  on  SAFEGUARD. 

On  the  19th,  House  Speaker  McCormack 
tells  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
ship that  he  prefers  to  have  the  House  vote 
on  SAFEGUARD  after  the  Senate  rather  than 

first. 

The  nation's  two  largest  unions,  the  UAW 
and  the  Teamsters,  announce  their  opposi- 
tion to  SAFEGUARD  deployment,  and  a 
niunber  of  city  councils  and  big  city  Mayors 
question  the  need  for  the  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  new  groups  sup- 
porting SAFEGUARD  are  founded.  Dean 
Acheson  Is  announced  as  the  organizer  of 
one  and  It  Is  revealed  that  a  second  has 
been  organized  among  financial  supporters 
of  President  Nixon  by  a  White  House  aide. 
These  groups  Join  the  American  Security 
Council  and  the  Liberty  Lobby  In  backing 
SAFEGUARD. 

June  1969.  Controversy  develops  over  a 
classified  Pentagon  chart  that  reportedly 
shows  SAFEGUARD  to  be  a  very  poor  de- 
fense of  retaliatory  Mlnuteman  Missiles. 
Sources  say  that  the  chart  shows  the  addi- 
tion of  only  a  few  SS-9s  would  overcome  the 
SAFEGUARD  ABM. 

Later  In  the  month  the  Pentagon  releases 
a  White  Paper  that  says  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
testing  MIRVs  in  the  Pacific.  The  next  day 
other  intelligence  sources  outside  the  Penta- 
gon, particularly  the  CIA,  support  Secretary 
Roger's  contention  that  the  Soviet  warheads 
being  tested  are  not  Independently  targeted. 

Secretary  Laird  tells  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  a  projected  Chinese 
deployment  of  25  ICBMs  would  Justify  going 
from  the  two-site  configuration  cvurently  re- 
quested to  the  complete  12-slte  Safeguard 
system. 

rV.    POINTS   OT  CONTROVEKST 

A  number  of  points  of  controversy  have 
arisen  in  the  coxuae  of  the  debate  over  the 
SAFEGUARD  system.  The  following  fifteen 
questions  are  those  that  are  most  often 
raised  by  supporters  and  opponents  of  de- 
ployment. Because  In  most  cases  the  opposl- 
sltton  is  responding  to  arguments  for  de- 
ployment advanced  by  supporters,  the  Con 
arguments  require  somewhat  more  space 
than  the  Pro  for  elaboration. 
Will  the  United  States  second  strike  capa- 
bility be  vulnerable  by  1975? 
Pro 

Yes.  Recent  Soviet  developments  in  the 
weapons  field  pose  a  threat  to  all  three  ele- 
ments of  our  retaliatory  mix  (Mlnuteman 
and  Titan,  Polaris,  and  our  manned  bomber 
force) : 

1  The  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  to  de- 
ploy the  large  SS-9  missile:  Its  present  force 
of  200  may  go  to  500  by  1976. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  is  testing  MiUtiple 
Re-entry  Vehicles  and  wUl  be  able  to  deploy 
them  on  SS-9  missUes  by  1975. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  a  frac- 
tional orbiting  bombardment  system  (FOBS) 
and  serially  producing  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines. A  FOBS  capability  and  a  large  Polaris- 
type  force  could  neutralize  our  bomber  de- 
terrent In  1975. 

4  The  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  an  anti- 
submarine warfare  capablUty   (ASW)    that 
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by  1975  could  neutralize  ovx  Polaris  deter- 
rent. ,      ^    ^. 

5  The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  the 
GALOSH    (NIKE   ZEUS- type)    ABM   around 

Moscow. 

Con 

Recent  developments  In  the  weapons  field 
were  known  to  the  previous  Administration 
which  concluded  that  the  U.S.  second  strike 
capability  was  invulnerable  for  the  foresee- 
able future:  .         ^     ^ 

1  The  accuracy  of  the  SS-9  against  hard 
targets  is  very  doubtful;  by  1975  we  will 
still  vastly  outnumber  the  Soviet  Union  in 
accurately   deliverable    megatonnage. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  is  far  behind  the  U.S. 
In  targeting  Multiple  Re-entry  Vehicles  in- 
dependenOy  and  their  progress  in  this  field  Is 
more  than  matched  by  ours. 

3.  The  U.S.  has  discarded  FOBS  as  imprac- 
tical and  is  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
ASW  capability,  which  will  neutralize  any  Po- 
laris capability  they  may  develop.  40%  of  our 
bomber  deterrent  is  on  ground  alert  and 
could    avoid   FOBS   or   Polaris-type    attack. 

4.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  break-through  In  the 
ASW  field;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
Indicates  they  are  far  behind  us. 

5.  The  Soviet  Union  has  halted  work  on 
GALOSH.  In  any  event,  we  have  more  than 
overcome  whatever  advantage  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion may  have  obtained  by  limited  deploy- 
ment. 

Even  granting  Soviet  superiority  in  ail 
strategic  weapons  categories  and  assuming 
we  did  not  launch  on  warning,  it  would  still 
be  impossible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce 
our  second  strike  capability  below  a  level 
that  would  destroy  70%  of  the  industry  and 
30%  of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  perfectiy  working  SAFEGUARD  might  in- 
crease our  retaliatory  capability  marginally, 
if  it  were  not  offset  by  Soviet  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. 

Will   Safeguard   deter   arms   control   talks? 
Pro 

No. 

The  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  arms  talks 
only  four  days  after  former  President  John- 
son decided  to  deploy  SENTINEL.  Since  June 
of  1968.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  pressing 
for  initiation  of  these  talks,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  was,  untU  March  of  1969,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  full  SENTINEL  program. 

Fim;her,  there  has  been  no  slackening  of 
Soviet  interest  during  the  months  SEN- 
TINEL was  under  review  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  include  de- 
fensive systems  in  any  arms  control  discus- 
sions and  is  prepared  to  abandon  SAFE- 
GUARD if  an  agreement  is  reached. 


Will   Safeguard  atrengthen   our   t>argalning 

poaition  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Pro 

Yes. 

SAFEGUARD  wlU  give  the  Soviet  Union  an 
added  Incentive  to  oome  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  enter  Into  meaningful  agreement 
on  the  limitation  of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  weapons  systems. 

It  WlU  also  give  the  U.S.  an  additional 
counter  to  be  used  in  the  talks. 


Con 

No. 

The  deployment  of  SAFEGUARD  ties  the 
bands  of  the  United  States  in  future  negoti- 
ations. To  deploy  the  system  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  argue  that  the  U.8.  is  too  com- 
mitted by  its  economic  system  and  Its  pres- 
svue  groups  to  an  arms  race  to  be  seriously 
Interested  In  its  abatement. 

The  Kremlin  defense  establishment  wlU 
oertalnly  demand  a  new  Soviet  weapons  sys- 
tem to  vise  as  a  bargaining  card  against 
SAFEGUARD.  Once  new  systems  are  Initiated 
on  either  side,  they  become  almost  impossi- 
ble to  dismantie  because  they  create  their 
own  constituencies. 

Although  both  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Laird  have  talked  about  using  SAFE- 
GUARD as  a  bargaining  card  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  question  on  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  would  consider  abandoning  SAFE- 
GUARD If  the  Soviet  Union  showed  a  sim- 
ilar wUUngness  elicited  the  following  re- 
sponse from  the  President:  "The  abandon- 
ing of  the  entire  system,  particularly  as  long 
as  the  Chinese  threat  Is  there.  I  think 
neither  coimtry  would  look  upon  that  with 
much  favor." 

There  is  an  Inherent  contradiction  In  using 
SAFEGUARD  both  as  a  bargaining  card  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  as  protection  against 
the  Chinese  threat. 

Will  Safeguard  escalate  the  arms  race? 
Pro 

No. 

SAFEGUARD  Is  defensive  In  nature  and 
will  not  provoke  the  Soviets;  the  Soviets  have 
alvrays  favored  defensive  systems. 

Since  the  proposed  system  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  nation's  retaliatory  capability  It 
Is  not  provocative  and  will  reqvilre  no  reac- 
tion at  aU  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  U.S.  attitudes  are  presentiy  mixed 
with  some  favoring  offensive  systems  and 
others  supporting  defensive  systems,  the  So- 
viet attitude  seems  almost  universally  to 
favor  emphasis  on  defense.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  similar  U.S.  emphasis  on  defense  would 
probably  be  the  most  stable  method  of  avoid- 
ing an  offense-defense  arms  race. 


Con 


Yes. 


SENTINEL  had  a  verv  minor  antl-Sovlet 
capability,  whUe  SAFEGUARD  is  increasingly 
being  justified  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  U.S.  deploys  SAFEGUARD  and 
MIRV,  It  is  likely  that  Soviet  defense  plan- 
ners will  assume  that  the  U.S.  is  going  for 
a  first  strike  capability  and  delay  the  start 
of  talks  until  parity.  In  their  eyes,  has  once 
more  been  achieved.  The  current  Soviet  Une, 
perceived  from  diplomats,  Is  that  parity  has 
been  reached  in  offensive  and  defensive  capa- 
blUty. In  their  eyes  a  major  spending  pro- 
gram on  new  weaponry,  such  as  SAFE- 
GUARD, would  upset  the  balance  and  make 
agreement  Impossible  because  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  inferiority.  Soviet  comment  since  March 
is  becoming  increasingly  critical  of  SAFE- 
GUARD. 

In  addition,  a  newly  deployed  ABM  sys- 
tem and  the  danger  Inherent  In  that  de- 
ployment seems  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 


Con 


Yes. 


We  reacted  to  the  Soviet  GALOSH  (NIKE 
ZEUS- type)  deployment  around  Moscow  by 
building  up  our  multl- warhead  (MIRV)  ca- 
pablUty with  Poseiden  and  Mlnuteman  HI. 
On  March  19,  DOD  requested  authorization 
of  $12.4  mlUlon  to  Improve  Poselden's  effec- 
tiveness against  hard  targets,  or  second  strike 
missiles,  thus  Increasing  our  preemptive  first 
strike  capablUty.  $100  mllUon  has  been  re- 
quested for  an  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Bomber  (AMSA)  to  counter  GALOSH.  These 
developments  with  the  deployment  of  SAFE- 
GUARD will  make  the  Soviet  Union  extremely 
imeasy  about  U.S.  first  strike  Intentions  and 
lead  them  to  take  similar  actions  bringing  a 
new  and  dangerous  degree  of  uncertainty  into 
the  strategic  balance. 

Since  the  most  likely  Soviet  response  to 
SAFEGUARD  wlU  be  to  accelerate  their  MIRV 
program,  and  ours  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  time  when  the  strategic  balance 
can  be  stabilized  by  agreements  that  can  be 
verified  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Once  MIRVs 
are  operational,  unUateral  poUclng  by  satel- 
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lite  oS  an  «reu  oontrol  agr«ement  wUl  i^ 
Impoaalble.  It  la  verj  unllkaly  thst  elthor 
the  VS.  or  the  SoTlet  Union  would  sign 
an  agreement  without  a  unilateral  poUolnc 
capability. 

Do  toe  need  Safeffumn  beeouw  t7t«  Soviet* 
htne  Oaloehf 

Pro 

Tea. 

8AFEOTTARD  la  neceaaary  to  retain  nuclear 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  show 
that  we,  too,  are  defenae-mlnded  rather  than 
offense-minded. 

If  we  lose  the  lead  time  neceaaary  to  build 
and  Install  a  defensive  aystem  of  our  own. 
there  would  be  no  way  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance. We  would  be  subject  to  the  Soviet 
nuclear  blackmail  we  have  avoided  for  30 
yeara. 

If  there  la  no  ABM  In  the  Soviet  Union  or 
in  the  U.S..  any  country  with  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine becomea  a  superpower.  Therefore, 
many  oountrlea  would  be  tempted  to  acquire 
nuclear  missiles. 

Con  I 

No.  I 

This  actlon-reectlon  reasoning  will  only 
lead  to  further  escalation  of  the  arms  race; 
the  UA.  currently  has  the  capability  in  of- 
fensive, -weapons  to  easUy  overcome 
Galosh,  .which  Is  deployed  only  around 
Mosoow.  - 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford 
said  m  leea  that  Oaloeh  resembles  "the 
Nlke-Zeus  system  which  we  abandoned 
years  ago  because  of  its  limited  effecttve- 
neas."  We  do  not  need  to  react  to  a  Soviet 
ABM  system  by  building  one  of  our  own,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Sovlete  have  slowed  down 
If  not  actually  halted,  thetr  deployment  ef- 
forts because  of  technical  dlffleultlee  scl- 
entlsto  say  our  system  will  have. 

As  for  the  TaUlnn  system,  which  has  In 
the  past  been  used  to  Justify  a  U.S.  ABM, 
current  Intelligence  shows  It  to  be  a  very 
thin  Nike-Hercules  anu-alrcraft  defense. 
la  Safeguard  reliable? 

Pro 
Ye«. 

DOD  stetea  that  aU  of  the  oomponente 
will  work  and  the  aystem  as  a  whole  will 
work.  Spartan  and  Sprint  have  both  been 
flown.  PAR  Is  a  variant  of  a  radar  In  exist- 
ence and  ajjrototype  MSR  la  being  tested. 
The  complex  computer  systems  required  to 
operate  these  components  are  feasible  and 
have  been  demonstrated  In  Apollo. 

The  problems  confronting  Safeguard  are 
no  more  Insurmountable  than  those  con- 
fronting the  development  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Con 
No. 

The  scientific  community  is  almost  unani- 
mous In  questioning  Safeguard's  reliabil- 
ity. Safeguard  has  the  moet  elaborate 
sophisticated,  dynamic  combination  of  rock.^ 
etry,  radars,  computers,  electronics,  and 
other  technology  ever  proposed;  moreover.  It 
can  never  be  tested  as  a  system. 

With  regard  to  the  missiles.  Spartan  and 
Sprint  have  a  probability  of  failure  of  34% 
to  59%.  thereby  requiring  at  least  3  missiles 
to  achieve  97  percent  probabUlty  of  destroy- 
ing an  Incoming  warhead. 

As  far  as  the  radars  are  concerned,  stetls- 
tlcally  there  U  a  72%  chance  that  one  or 
more  radars  will  be  out  of  service  at  any  par- 
tlcular  time  In  a  system  of  12  MSRs.  The  re- 
maining 11  are  subject  to  blackout,  which 
even  proponents  admit  has  not  been  over- 
come. The  MSR  is  ten  times  as  vulnerable  to 
overpressure  as  the  silos  It  Is  defending  and 
wUl  therefore  be  targeted  first  because  Ite 
destruction  destroys  the  entire  Installation. 

In  the  case  of  the  computers.  It  la  debat- 
able whether  a  program  could  ever  be  written 
to  deal  with  the  various  forma  of  attack  that 
can  be  anticipated. 

Moreover,  the  entire  command  and  control 
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network  upon  which  the  system  depends  is 
unerable  as  any  of  ite  oomponente. 
-M  hydrogen  bomb  analogy  in  specious: 
the  sdentlflc  issue  over  the  H-bomb  waa 
whether  a  specific  design  concept  could  In 
theory  be  developed  into  a  workable  weapon. 
The  questions  surrounding  Safeguard  are 
not  theoretical  but  practical  and  technologi- 
cal. 

WM  penetration  devices  render  Sa/egnard 
ineffective? 

Pro 
Na 

Penetration  devices  other  than  real  or 
dununy  warheads  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  as  the  real  one  will  fall  behind  or 
bum  up  in  the  atmoephere  and  expose  the 
real  warhead  to  Sprint. 

By  forcing  an  opponent  to  use  penetration 
devices  of  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
warhead  one  cute  down  the  weight  of  the 
destructive  payload  each  ICBM  can  deliver, 
forcing  him  to  achieve  almost  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy if  his  target  is  a  hardened  Minute- 
man. 

Con 
Yes. 

Against  Spartan,  the  following  penetra- 
tion devices  oould  be  employed: 

1.  Decoys  and  chaff  clouds,  which  need  not 
svirvive  re-entry  to  fool  Spartan. 
3.  Active  radar  Jamming. 
3.  The  defense  radar,  particularly  the  PAR, 
can  be  blacked  out  with  precursor  nuclear 
explosions.  In  heavy,  well-timed  attack  the 
defense's  radars  could  even  be  blacked  out 
by  the  defense's  own  nuclear  explosions. 

Against  Sprint,  an  attacker  could  send 
several  warheads  in  the  same  missile  and 
rapidly  exhaust  the  supply  of  Sprints  at  a 
pairtlcular  Instellatlon. 

Will  Safeguard  be  obsolete  by  the  time  tt  U 
operational? 

Pro 
No. 

SAFEGUARD  is  expected  to  be  effective 
well  into  the  19808  against  the  threate  It  Is 
designed  to  counter.  Careftil  study  has  pro- 
vided reasonable  assurance  that  the  system 
can  evolve  to  handle  future  penetration  aids 
developed  by  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

SAFEGUARD,  which  will  be  deployed  in 
phases,  takes  Into  account  the  development 
of  new  weapons  technology. 

Neither  China  nor  any  other  nation  new 
to  the  nuclear  missile  field  can  leapfrog  dec- 
ades of  development  of  highly  sophisticated 
weapons  systems. 

Con 
Tea. 

By  the  time  SAFEGUARD  Is  even  partially 
operational,  in  1973,  the  Chinese  will  have 
developed  penetration  devices,  thus  render- 
ing th^system  ineffective  against  them.  It 
Is  alreaoy  obsolete  against  the  Soviet  pene- 
tration capability,  should  they  choose  to  de- 
ploy It. 

While  the  defense  may  be  able  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  technology  which  could 
offset  some  of  the  penetration  devices,  the 
offense  is  capable  of  the  same  thing  All 
SAFEGUARD  will  do  Is  to  escalate  this  tech- 
nological buildup  Into  a  never-ending  spiral. 


for  the  U.8.  and  the  Sovtet  Union  to  be  oom- 
pletely  without  protection  against  any  coun- 
try with  less  nuclear  power,  such  aa  C^ilna. 
If  both  oountrlea  have  no  defensive  aystema, 
any  country  with  ten  miaslles  la  a  super- 
power— it  can  destroy  ten  large  oltlea. 


No. 


Con 


Is  SAFEGUARD  necessary  to  meet  the 
Chinese  threat? 


Yes. 


Pro 


While  the  Chinese  nuclear  program  has 
slipped  recently,  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
1976  they  could  have  20-30  ICBMs.  Became 
the  Chinese  are  more  unpredlcteble  than  the 
Sovlete,  they  may  make  an  Irrational  attack 
despite  such  a  small  force. 

There  Is  also  the  posslblUty  that  the  Chi- 
nese might.  In  the  absence  of  an  offsetting 
U.S.  defensive  capability,  be  able  to  exploit 
a  limited  strategic  offensive  capability  for 
purposes  of  nuclear  blackmail  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  U.S.  interest  in  Asia. 

It  seems  both  imprudent  and  unreasonable 


Our  deterrent  power  would  certainly  pre- 
vent the  Chlneee  from  launching  an  attack, 
the  Chinese  could  penetrate  the  dty-defense 
aspecte  of  SAFEGUARD  in  any  event,  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  China  would 
conunlt  national  suicide  by  launching  an  at- 
tack on  the  U.S. 

We  have  deterred  the  Soviet  Union's  very 
powerful  nuclear  missile  force  for  many 
years.  There  is  no  need  for  a  system  to  deter 
a  Chinese  nuclear  capability  that  Is  I/IO 
of  the  Sovlete  and  '^o  of  our  own. 

The  Chinese  need  to  deploy  only  a  icnn*ii 
nimxber  of  ICBMs  In  order  to  penetrate 
SAFEGUARD  and  attack  our  cities.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  are  de- 
veloping ICBMs  to  l)e  in  a  poelUon  to  deter 
us — something  they  cannot  do  now. 

Aa  for  being  Irrational,  despite  verbal  sup- 
port, China  has  done  no  more  than  the  So- 
viet Union  in  rendering  open  aggressive 
support  for  foreign  insurgencies  and  much 
less  in  risking  nuclear  retaliation  on  behalf 
of  such  insurgencies.  If  China  is  determined 
to  attack  us,  there  are  more  effective  meth- 
ods than  ICBMs.  A  nuclear  weapon  could 
be  smuggled  aboard  a  neutral  ship  or  a  bio- 
logical weapon  carried  in  a  stiltcase  for 
example.  ' 

If  one  were  to  concede  the  possibility  of 
blackmail,  it  would  be  more  likely  that  China 
would  target  her  ICBMs  against  U.S.  missile 
bases  on  China's  periphery  or  against  the 
cities  of  our  allies  than  against  the  con- 
tlnentel  United  Stetes. 

Will   Safeguard   defend   the    United   States 
against  accidentally  launched  ICBMs? 

Pro 

Yes. 

One  cannot  eliminate  completely  the  pos- 
slblUty of  an  accidental  launch  In  a  world 
where  thousands  of  missiles  are  ready  to  be 
launched  on  a  moment's  notice. 

If  such  an  accident  occiured,  even  a  thin 
ABM  system  is  likely  to  work  well  since 
there  would  presumably  be  only  one.  or  at 
most  a  few.  missiles  to  destroy. 

It  oould  repay  the  entire  cost  of  the  mis- 
sile system  several  times  over  If  one  accident 
were  prevented. 

Con 
No. 

Unless  SAFEGUARD  Is  expanded  beyond 
the  Administration's  current  request,  it 
oould  only  defend  against  such  an  accident 
were  the  missile  launched  at  one  of  the  two 
Mluuteman  sites  currently  scheduled  for  de- 
ployment, and  then  not  until  1973. 

Accidental  launch  should  be  controlled  In- 
stead by  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  Instellatlon  of  self-deetruct  mecha- 
nisms so  that  accidentally  launched  missiles 
can  be  deetroyed  in  flight.  Should  this  be 
Impossible,  defense  against  accidental  launch 
oould  be  obtained  at  a  fraction  the  ooet  of 
SAFEGUARD  by  deploying  a  few  Spartans 
and  unprotected  radars  designed  for  this 
purpose. 

Will  Safeguard  erode  Presidential  control  over 
the  launch  of  nuclear  weapons? 

t  Pro 

No. 

While  specific  details  of  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  must  remain  classified,  the  deci- 
sion to  fire  will  completely  refiect  the  author- 
ity of  the  President. 

While  the  decision  to  launch  must  be  made 
in  a  short  period  of  time,  the  decision  to  arm 
the  warhead  of  the  missile  can  be  made  after 
the  missile  has  been  fired. 


Yes. 


Con 
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The  time  from  verification  to  decision  to 
fire  would  not  be  more  than  a  few  minutes 
if  there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  a  successful 
mtercept.  The  President  Is  therefore  given 
only  the  opportunity  to  ratify  what  the  com- 
puters say  is  inevitable,  and  cannot  weigh 
evidence  or  consult  with  advisors,  particu- 
larly if  at  the  moment  of  attack  he  is  away 
from  the  National  Command  Authority  in 
Washington,  DC.  Most  proponente  of  the 
system  maintain  that  it  will  not  work  unless 
the  launch  process  is  begun  at  the  moment  of 
detection.  In  the  case  of  an  accidental  launch, 
the  necessity  to  activate  the  system  with  no 
delay  would  be  even  more  urgent. 

Does  Safeguard  give  the  U.S.  an  extra  option? 

Pro 

Yes. 

Instead  of  having  to  resort  to  our  retalia- 
tory force  in  case  of  attack,  SAFEGUARD 
would  give  us  the  option  of  sending  up  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  to  destroy  the  Incoming 
missiles. 

The  reliance  on  a  missile  to  destroy  an- 
other missile  rather  than  a  retaliatory  force 
to  destroy  people  and  property  is  an  added 
protection  in  preventing  nuclear  holocaust. 

Con 
No. 

Since  the  system,  in  Its  entirety,  can  never 
be  tested,  U.S.  planners  would  be  more  in- 
clined not  to  trust  SAFEGUARD  than  to 
wait  out  a  first  strike  attack.  We  would  in 
all  probability  fire  our  Mlnutemen  at  our 
attacker  in  the  10-30  minute  warning  time 
available — thus  leaving  SAFEGUARD  defend- 
ing empty  holes. 

Having  an  extra  option  could  actually 
work  against  us.  If  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
lieved that  we  would  rely  on  SAFEGUARD 
and  not  send  up  our  Mlnutemen  and  they 
thought  they  could  break  through  SAFE- 
GUARD, they  would  be  more  confident  of  a 
successful  first  strike. 

Defensive  missile  systems  generally  add 
the  option  of  limited  strategic  nuclear  war 
and  thereby  Increase  its  possibility.  Very  lew 
strategic  planners  think  such  an  exchange 
could  be  kept  limited. 

Is   Safeguard  worth   the  cost — in  terms  of 
money  and  national  priorities? 

Pro 

Yes. 

Due  to  the  phased  deployment  plan  for 
Safeguard,  the  government  will  not  ask 
for  large  sums  of  money  at  one  time.  There- 
fore, we  can  afford  to  deploy  the  system  and 
still  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

If  the  system  changes  in  character,  there- 
by costing  more  money,  the  decision  would 
be  based  on  the  Judgment  of  a  conscious 
government  and  public  debate. 

Oon 

No. 

The  Safeguard  system  will  almost  cer- 
tainly Increase  In  cost,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  virtually  every  other  military  project. 
In  the  two  years  since  ABM  deployment  was 
first  proposed,  the  cost  has  more  than  dou- 
bled— from  $3.5  billion  In  1967  to  $8.2  bil- 
lion now.  The  12  major  systems  developed 
by  DOD  since  1950  exceeded  their  original 
estimated  cost  by  an  average  of  220%  and  as 
much  as  700%. 

U.S.  expenditures  can  be  more  effectively 
used  for  domestic  needs  and  preventing  war 
through  arms  negotiations.  Also,  the  con- 
tinual buildup  of  armaments,  of  which  Safe- 
guard is  a  part,  has  caused  the  longest  in- 
flationary period  and  the  highest  taxes  In  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Will  Safeguard  eventtmlly  grow  into  a  thick 
system? 

Pro 
No. 

Safeguard  does  not  provide  the  city 
base  necessary  for  a  thick  system  and  the 
phased  deployment  called  for  preserves  the 


option  of  curtaiUng  and  re-orientlng  the 
system. 

Safeguard  would  be  more  difficult  than 
Sentinel  to  convert  to  a  thick  system  be- 
cause the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from 
the  defense  of  cities  to  the  defense  of  our 
deterrent  forces. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board — a  nonpartisan 
group  of  private  citizens — to  make  a  yearly 
asaeaament  of  the  threat  which  wlU  supple- 
ment our  regular  Intelligence  estimate. 
Based  on  the  advice  of  this  group  and  our 
InteUlgence  agencies,  the  President  wUl  de- 
cide whether  to  halt  or  expand  the  system — 
but  not  without  the  proper  public  debate. 


Yes. 


Oon 


The  forces  that  have  been  pushing  for  an 
ABM  system  since  the  late  1950s  regard  the 
two  initial  installations  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  as  Just  the  beginning  of  a  full 
system.  The  Pentagon  this  year  is  requesting 
appropriations  to  purchase  land  for  all  12 
Safeguard  sites.  Once  Safeguard  has  been 
completed,  these  same  political  and  eco- 
nomic forces  will  push  for  its  expan.sion 
to  a  thick  defense  against  all  possible  con- 
tingencies, at  a  cost  of  $100  billion. 

Because  Safeguard  already  provides  some 
defense  for  our  cities,  the  addition  of 
more  Sprints  and  some  re-deployment  could 
convert  the  system  to  a  thick  cities  defense 
fairly  easily.  The  Soviet  defense  planner 
must  allow  for  this  possibility  and  expand 
and  adjust  his  capability  accordingly.  Any 
cities  defense  weakens  the  Soviet  deterrent 
and  enhances  the  U.S.  first  strike  capability. 

The  cities  defense  mission  of  Safeguard 
must  already  be  considered  Ito  primary  mis- 
sion because  two  thirds  of  the  monies  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  are  to  be  al- 
located for  componenta  for  this  type  of  de- 
fense and  one  third  for  oomponente  designed 
to  defend  our  deterrent  capability. 

Is  not  Safeguard  better  than  no  system  at 
all? 


Pro 


Yes. 


SAFEGUARD  deployment  will  create  a  basis 
for  further  Improvement,  Innovation  and 
growth  as  the  threat  develops. 

Deployment  of  SAFEGUARD  will  allow  an 
operating  military  organization  to  exist, 
manufacturers  to  make  equipment,  and  seri- 
ous research  and  development  and  planning 
of  strategy  to  take  place. 

Useful,  vital  date  will  be  collected,  and 
our  understanding  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting missile  defense  improved.  Includ- 
ing estimates  of  future  costs,  performance, 
deployment  time,  and  situational  Impact. 

In  matters  concerning  the  national  se- 
curity. It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
over-protection  than  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 


No. 


Con 


Lives  are  threatened  because  SAFEGUARD 
disrupts  the  nuclear  balance,  accelerates  the 
arms  race,  and  Increases  world  tension — 
particularly  if  it  is  not  effective.  By  raising 
the  threshold  of  anxiety,  SAFEGUARD  will 
Inhibit  those  shifte  in  policy  necessary  to  a 
more  peaceful  co-existence. 

Even  conceding  the  need  for  defense  of  the 
U.S.  retaliatory  capability,  SAFEGUARD  is 
ineffective  because  it  is  made  up  of  oom- 
ponente designed  for  the  defense  of  cities. 
A  cost-effective  defense  of  our  deterrent 
would  in  the  first  place  concentrate  on  the 
number  of  ICBMs  needed  for  assured  re- 
taliatory capablUty— say  two  Minuteman 
wings — and  not  try  to  defend  bomber  bases. 
Secondly,  it  would  not  use  long  range  PARs 
or  Spartans,  which  are  useless  against  a 
heavy  and  sophisticated  attack,  but  woiild 
use  cheaper,  harder  radars  and  a  cheaper, 
lower  altitude-intercept  version  of  Sprint 
deployed  in  great  numbers  for  terminal  de- 


fense. Defense  of  hard  tergete  does  not  re- 
quire the  range  or  the  cost  of  the  SAFE- 
GUARD system.  Finally,  such  a  system  could 
rely  on  simpler  computer  programming  be- 
cause the  tactics  available  to  an  attacker  are 
limited  if  a  hard  silo  is  his  target. 

V.   SOMMAKT  or  ARGUMENTS  ON   EACH  SIDE 

The  Case  for  SAFEGUARD 

SAFEGUARD  is  essential  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  With  ite  recent 
buildup  In  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
force,  the  Soviet  Union  could  acquire  a  first 
strike  capability  by  1975.  If  we  are  to  counter 
this  threat  to  our  retaliatory  force  in  time,. 
It  Is  necessary  to  begin  deployment  of  the 
SAFEGUARD  system.  Sufficient  progress  in 
this  field  cannot  be  maintained  by  research 
and  development  alone. 

Should  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reach  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems,  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  halt  deployment  of  the  system.  In  the 
meantime.  SAFEGUARD  provides  an  added 
incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to 
the  bargaining  table  and  gives  us  an  addi- 
tional bargaining  card  for  use  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  Soviet  Union  generally  favors 
defensive  systems  and  has  expressed  no  con- 
cern with  SAFEGUARD. 

SAFEGUARD  ^^111  also  protect  us  from  at- 
tack by  China,  which  Is  expected  to  have  be- 
tween 20  and  30  ICBMs  with  which  to  strike 
at  the  United  States  by  1975.  In  tddltlon  to 
guarding  our  cities  from  Chinese  attack, 
SAFEGUARD  will  provide  defense  against 
accidentally  launched  missiles. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  United 
Stetes  has  the  technical  capacity  to  build 
SAFEGUARD.  The  componenta  have  been 
developed  and  tested  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system 
as  a  whole  will  operate  effectively.  The  sys- 
tem is  well  within  the  economic  resources  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  the  current  deployment 
schedule  will  permit  a  saving  in  FY  1970  of 
$1  billion  over  the  SENTINEL  request  of  the 
previous  Administration. 

It  is  important  that  the  President  have 
the  option  of  countering  an  attack  with  de- 
fensive missiles.  With  such  an  option,  the 
decision  to  launch  a  second  strike  can  be 
delayed  and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust avoided.  FinalJy  the  SAFEGUARD  sys- 
tem will  serve  to  strengthen  any  agreement 
on  reducing  the  level  of  offensive  weaponry 
by  reducing  the  temptations  to  cheat  on  such 
an  agreement. 

In  sum,  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  the  Initial  deployment  of 
SAFEGUARD  system  Is  the  minimum  step 
necessary  to  protect  the  national  securitv  of 
the  United  Stetes  at  this  time. 

The  case  againat  SAFEGUARD 
The  proposed  SAFEGUARD  sj-rtem  Is  un- 
reliable, unnecessary,  uneconomical  and  un- 
desirable in  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  system  threatens  the  national  security 
because  it  offers  no  protection  from  our  ad- 
versaries while  setting  off  another  round  in 
the  arms  race  and  making  agreement  on  the 
control  of  strategic  weapons  systems  Impossi- 
ble to  obtain. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  clearly  respond  to 
SAFEGUARD  by  accelerating  its  MIRV  pro- 
gram. Just  as  we  responded  to  GALOSH  with 
Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III.  Our  MIRVs  are 
close  to  operational;  MIRV  deplo'-ment  on 
Jsbth  sides  will  make  a  unilaterally"  verifiable 
agreement  Impossible  Soviet  spokesmen  are 
increasingly  expressing  concern  with  SAFE- 
GUARD, once  we  begin  deplo>-ment.  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  oppose  Soviet  partlcl- 
patton  in  arms  oontrol  talks  will  control  So-, 
Viet  defense  policy.  SAFEGUARD  is  also  tiff- 
desirable  because  there  is  danger  It  will  erode 
Presidential  control  over  firing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  fact,  some  ABM  proponente  say 
delegation  of  Presidentia'  authority  will  be 
reqvilred  for  SAFEGUARD  to  be  effective. 
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SAFEGUARD  U  unreliable  because  It  can 
be  easily  overwhelmed  by  an  enemy  offense 
and  can  never  be  tested  except  under  com- 
bat conditions.  It  Is  unnecessary  because 
with  Us  Mlnuteman.  Polaris,  and  bomber 
forces  the  United  States  has  more  than 
sufficient  power  to  absorb  an  attack  and 
retaliate  devastatlngly  against  the  Soviet 
Union — and  this  capability  will  be  retained 
for  the  foreseeable  future  without  SAFE- 
GUARD. It  Is  uneconomical  because  Its  pro- 
ponents see  it  only  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  thlclc  system  which  will  cost  100  billion 
and  seriously  erode  our  ability  to  deal  with 
our  pressing  domestic  needs. 

China  will  be  Incapable  of  attacking  ua 
without  committing  national  suicide  for  the 
foreseeable  future;  should  she  wish  to  at- 
tack us,  she  will  have  by  1975  the  capability 
to  wipe  out  one  or  two  US.  cities  in  spite  of 
SAFEGUARD.  As  for  protection  against  ac- 
cidental attack,  such  protection  should  be 
obtained  by  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  installation  of  self-destruct  mech- 
anisms on  all  ICBMs.  Finally,  if  the  Pres- 
ident had  SAFEGUARD  and  considered  it  an 
extra  option  In  the  event  of  attack,  an  op- 
ponent might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  woukl  use  it  and  not  launch  our  retalia- 
tory capability  and  thereby  be  tempted  Into 
a  first  strike. 

SAFEGUARD,  like  NIKE  ZEU3,  will  be 
obsolete  by  the  time  It  is  deployed.  While 
research  and  development  on  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  should  continue  at  the  Kwa- 
Jalein  Island  facility,  the  decision  to  deploy 
should  be  deferred  until  the  conclusion  of 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  national  security  requires  that 
we  give  highest  priority  to  bringing  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  under  control. 

VI.    SELECTED    LIST    OF    SArECnARD    SUPPORTERS 
AND   OPPONENTS 

Pro 

Professor  Zblgnlew  Brzezinskl,  Columbia 
University,  political  scientist. 

Dr.  Lee  Dubrldge,  Science  Advisor  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Dr.  Freeman  Dyson,  Princeton  University, 
nuclear  physicist. 

Dr.  Richard  Foster,  former  Director  of 
Strategic  Studies,  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, strategic  analyst. 

Dr.  Richard  Latter.  Rand  Corporation,  nu- 
clear physicist. 

Dr.  Philip  Moeley.  Director  of  the  Euro- 
pean Institute,  Columbia  University,  po- 
litical scientist. 

Dr  Frederick  Seltz.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  nuclear  physi- 
cist. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  founding  Director  of  the 
Llvermore  Laboratories,  nuclear  physicist. 

Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg.  Director  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Laboratories,  nuclear  physicist. 

Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner,  Princeton  University, 
nuclear  physicist.       ^ 
Con 

Dr.  Jerome  Welsner.  a  former  Science  Ad- 
visor to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
Provost  of  MIT. 

Dr.  George  Klstlakowsky,  former  Science 
Advisor   to   President   Ellsenhower,   chemist. 

Dr.  Donald  Hornig,  former  Science  Advisor 
to  President  Johnson,  physicist. 

Professor  Marshall  Shulman,  Director, 
Russian  Institute,  Columbia  University,  po- 
litical scientist. 

Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  DOD  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering,  nuclear  physicist. 

Dr.  James  Kllllan,  former  Science  Advisor 
to  President  Eisenhower,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  MIT. 

Professor  Allen  Whiting,  Center  for  Chinese 
Studies,  University  of  Michigan  political 
scientist. 

Dr.  George  Rathjens,  Director  of  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation,  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis,  strategic  analyst. 

Dr.   Wolfgang   Panofsky.  Director.   High- 


Energy  Physics  Laboratory,  Stanford,  nuclear 
physicist. 

Dr.  Jack  Rulna,  former  Director  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  DOD. 

Vn.    OLOSSABT 

ABht  {anU-baJUsUc  mUaile) . — A  missile, 
or  combination  of  missiles,  radar,  and  com- 
puters designed  to  Intercept  and  destroy  In- 
coming missiles  before  they  reach  their  In- 
tended targets. 

Area  defense. — A  concept  of  ABM  defense 
in  which  areas  of  the  country,  hundreds  of 
miles  across,  are  given  protection  from  at- 
tack by  exo-atmospheric  interception  of  in- 
coming missiles  by  long  range  defensive  mis- 
siles tipped  with  large  nuclear  warheads.  This 
tyf>e  of  defense  is  effective  only  against  small 
attacks. 

Assured  destr-uction. — That  level  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  capability  which  serves 
to  deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack  by  an  op- 
ponent by  maintaining  at  all  times  a  highly 
reliable  ability  to  infilct  an  unacceptable  de- 
gree of  damage  upon  the  opponent,  or  com- 
bination of  opponents,  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange, 
even  after  absorbing  a  surprise  first  strike. 

AMSA  (advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft).— A  Mach  n-plus  aircraft  designed  to 
launch  a  nuclear  missile  along  a  flat  tra- 
jectory to  avoid  an  opponent's  defensive  sys- 
tem. 

Blackout. — The  temporary  disabling  of  de- 
fensive radar  by  ionizing  the  air  at  about  45 
miles  altitude  with  the  beta  radiation  of  a 
nuclear  explosion.  This  radiation  and  the 
fireball  itself  cause  reflection  or  absorption 
of  radar  waves  for  a  ten  minute  period  there- 
by screening  the  incoming  missiles  from  the 
defense. 

Damage  limitation. — The  ability  to  reduce 
the  damage  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  deploy- 
ing ABMs  to  defend  cities  and/or  targeting 
Offensive  missiles  on  an  opponent's  missiles 
silos. 

Deterrence. — A  defense  strategy  that  de- 
pends on  each  side  having  the  ability  to  In- 
flict unacceptable  damage  on  the  other  after 
absorbing  a  surprise  first  strike. 

First  strike  capat)iUty. — The  ability  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  upon  an  opponent 
without  receiving  an  unacceptable  loss  In 
return. 

FOBS  (fractional  orbit  bombardment  sys- 
tem).— A  nuclear  delivery  system  Intended  to 
deliver  its  warhead  to  a  target  on  a  trajectory 
about  100  miles  above  the  earth  rather  than 
along  a  ballistic  trajectory  outside  the 
atmosphere.  In  order  to  avoid  defensive  radar. 
A  fractionally  orbited  missile  carries  a  smaller 
payload  and  Is  less  accurate  than  an  ICBM. 

Galosh. — A  Soviet  ABM  system  comparable 
to  the  NIKE  ZEUS,  comprising  67  missiles  on 
launchers  around  Moscow.  It  has  been  par- 
tially deployed  but  work  has  now  ceased  on 
the  system. 

Hardening. — Re-inforclng  the  ^ologlcal 
surroundings  of  a  missile  silo  to  withstand 
the  overpressure  of  a  nearby  nuclear  explo- 
sion. The  harder  the  silo,  the  greater  the 
accuracy  required  on  the  part  of  an  attacker 
to  destroy  the  missile  In  its  silo. 

ICBM  (inter-continental  ballistic  mis- 
sile).— A  long  range  (6,000-8,000  miles)  mul- 
tistage rocket  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
warheads  to  enemy  targets. 

Kiloton. — The  nuclear  explosive  equivalent 
of  1,000  tons  of  TNT  (Hiroshima  bomb  equals 
20  Kilotons) . 

Launch  on  warning. — A  concept  of  defense 
that  depends  on  assuring  an  opponent  that 
one's  retaliatory  cai>ablllty  will  be  launched 
upon  detection  of  Incoming  missiles  'rather 
than  absorbing  the  first  strike  and  then 
launching  the  retaliatory  attack. 

Megaton. — The  nuclear  explosive  equiva- 
lent of  one  million  tons  of  TNT. 

JlfinwteTnan. — The  basic  U.S.  ICBM.  Mln- 
uteman I  yields  one  megaton,  Mlnuteman 
II  has  a  higher  yield  and/or  trade  off  with 


penetration  aids,  Mlnuteman  III  Is  designed 
to  carry  MIRVs. 

MIRV  (multiple  independent  reentry  ve- 
hicle).— A  system  of  multiple  warheads  In 
which  several  carried  by  one  re-entry  ve- 
hicle can  be  maneuvered  on  independent 
courses  to  different  tat;get8. 

MRV  (multiple  reentry  vehicle). — A  sys- 
tem of  multiple  warheads  carried  in  one  re- 
entry vehicle  but  cannot  be  directed  to  dif- 
ferent targets. 

MSB  (missile-site  radar) . — Performs  sur- 
veillance and  detection,  target  track,  mlssUe 
track,  and  command  functions  for  the  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  SAFEGUARD  sys- 
tem. It  is  of  shorter  range  than  the  PAR  and 
takes  over  from  it  after  Initial  acquisition. 

NIKE  X.— The  thick  U.S.  ABM  system,  de- 
signed in  1963  but  never  deployed,  utilizing 
the  components  of  the  SENTINEL  and  SAFE- 
GUARD systems. 

NIKE  ZEUS. — A  first-generation  U.S.  ABM 
system,  utilizing  unsophisticated  radars  and 
the  Zeus  missile,  authorized  in  1957  but  nev- 
er deployed. 

PAR  (perimeter  acquisition  radar). — A 
long-range  detection  radar  designed  to  de- 
tect incoming  missiles  at  a  range  of  1,000- 
2,000  miles  and  track  them  until  they  come 
into  the  range  of  the  MSR. 

Penetration  aids. — Devices  such  as  decoys, 
chaff,  radar  Jamming,  and  precursor  nuclear 
explosions  used  to  assist  the  offense  in  over- 
whelming the  defensive  ABM  system. 

Polaris. — The  basic  UJS.  submarine- 
launched  missile,  with  a  range  of  approxi- 
mately 2,800  miles.  16  Polaris  missiles  are 
carried  on  each  of  41  Polaris  submarines. 

Poseidon. — A  U.S.  submarine-launched 
missile,  scheduled  to  replace  Polaris  mis- 
siles on  31  of  the  41  Polaris  submarines  and 
to  carry  up  to  ten  independently  targeted 
warheekds. 

Re-entry  vehicle. — That  part  of  an  ICBM 
that  separates  from  the  lavmcblng  stages  and 
carries  the  warhead(s)  along  a  ballistic  tra- 
jectory outside  the  atmosphere  and  then  back 
into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  then  continues 
to  target. 

Reprogram  capability. — A  system  In  which 
an  offensive  missile  signals  Its  launch-con- 
trol point  if  It  has  launched  Its  re-entry  vehi- 
cle properly  thereby  allowing  the  offense  to 
program  a  backup  missile  If  something  has 
gone  wrong. 

Sambis  (sea-based  anti-ballistic  missile  in- 
tercept system ) . — A  concept  projxjsed  for  fu- 
ture development  by  the  U.S.,  involving  a 
network  of  antl-balllstlc  missiles  on  surface 
and/or  submarine  vessels. 

SS-9. — A  large  (20-25  megaton),  reportedly 
Inaccurate,  Soviet  missile,  also  capable  of  de- 
livering a  number  of  smaller  yield  warheads 
and  cap)able  of  knocking  out  Mlnuteman 
missiles  in  their  silos. 

SS-11. — The  basic  Soviet  ICBM,  equivalent 
to  the  Mlnuteman  I. 

Safeguard. — An  ABM  system  configured 
from  the  components  of  the  NIKE  X  system. 
Including  PAR  and  MSR  radars  and  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missiles,  to  be  deployed  in  two 
phases,  the  first  phase  to  protect  U.S.  retalia- 
tory Mlnutemen  at  two  sites  and  the  second 
phase  to  protect  two  more  Mlnuteman  sites, 
seven  SAC  bases,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
to  protect  U.S.  cities  from  Chinese  or  acci- 
dental attack. 

Sentinel. — The  Johnson  Administration's 
deployment  of  the  basic  NIKE  X  components, 
designed  to  protect  U.S.  cities  from  Chinese 
and  accidental  attack  and  provide  eventually 
some  protection  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  force, 
new  abandoned. 

Spartan.^A  long-range  (400  mile)  missile 
component  of  SAFEGUARD,  three  stage,  solid 
fueled  with  a  nuclear  warhead  in  the  mega- 
ton range,  fired  from  an  Amderground  silo. 

Sprint. — A  short-range  (25  mile)  missile 
component  of  SAFEGUARD,  two  stage,  solid 
fueled  with  a  nuclear  warhead  in  the  kilo- 
ton  range,  fired  from  an  underground  silo. 
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highly  maneuverable  and  wltti  a  high  rate 
of  acceleration. 

Tallinn  system. — Soviet  anti-aircraft  de- 
fense system  having  no  ABM  capabilities.  In- 
stalled around  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

Terminal  defense. — A  concept  of  ABM  de- 
fense that  relies  on  short  range  missiles  close 
to  the  target  to  Intercept  those  missiles  In 
a  heavy  attack  that  get  by  the  long  range 
ABMs.  This  type  of  defense  Is  used  to  pro- 
tect high  value  targets  (cities,  bomber  bases, 
Mlnuteman  fields)   tens  of  miles  across. 

Thick  system. — A  thick  ABM  system  pro- 
vides defense  against  heavy  attack  with  long 
range  missiles  and  large  numbers  of  short 
range  missiles  located  close  to  targets. 

Thin  system. — A  thin  ABM  system  provides 
defense  for  large  areas  of  the  country  against 
light  or  accidental  attack  with  long  range 
missiles  designed  to  Intercept  the  incoming 
ICBMs  outside  the  atmosphere. 

Titan. — A  large  (5-18  megaton)  liquid-pro- 
pellant  US  ICBM.  (The  "ntan  II.  of  which 
54  are  deployed,  is  to  be  replaced  by  1970  with 
Mlnuteman  II.) 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  85,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  commitments  to  for- 
eign powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OF    PRESIDENTS    AND    CAESARS THE   DECLINE    OF 

CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    CON- 
DUCT OP  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ro- 
maA  Caesars  did  not  spring  full  blown 
from  the  brow  of  Zeus.  Subtly  and  in- 
sidiously, they  stole  their  powers  away 
from  an  unsusnecting  Senate.  They 
strangled  the  Republic  with  skillful 
hands.  Gibbon  describes  their  method  in 


this  stately  passage  from  the  "Decline 
and  Pall": 

It  was  on  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  that 
Augustus  and  his  successors  founded  their 
new  empire  ...  In  the  administration  of 
their  own  powers,  they  frequently  consulted 
the  great  national  council,  and  seemed  to 
refer  to  Its  decision  the  most  Important  con- 
cerns of  peace  and  war  .  .  .  The  masters  of 
the  Roman  world  surrounded  their  throne 
with  darkness,  concealed  their  Irresistible 
strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves 
the  accountable  ministers  of  the  Senate, 
whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and 
obeyed  .  .  .  Augustus  was  sensible  that  man- 
kind Is  governed  by  names;  nor  was  he  de- 
ceived in  his  expectation,  that  the  Senate 
and  the  people  would  submit  to  slavery,  - 
provided  they  were  respectfully  tasured  that 
they  still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom. 

Senators  of  the  United  States  may  still 
enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  to  debate 
and  legislate,  but  through  our  own  ne- 
glect, we  have  come  to  deal  increasingly 
more  with  the  form  than  Mth  the  sub- 
stance of  power.  Again  and  again,  the 
Senate  has  acquiesced,  while  American 
Presidents  have  steadily  drawn  to  them- 
selves much  of  the  power  delegated  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  In  the 
process,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign 
commitments  and  the  crucial  matter  of 
our  military  involvement  abroad.  Con- 
gress as  a  whole — and  the  Senate  in  par- 
ticular— has  permitted  a  pervasive  ero- 
sion of  the  bedrock  principle  on  which 
our  political  system  was  founded,  the 
separation  of  powers. 

For  this  reason,  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution — Senate  Resolution 
85 — may  be  the  most  significant  meas- 
ure that  the  Senate  will  consider  dur- 
ing the  current  session  of  Congress.  It 
seeks  to  set  m  motion  a  process  pointing 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  vital  bal- 
ance in  our  system  prescribed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  The  erosion  of  con- 
gressional power  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  has  gone  so  far  that  a  full  return 
of  the  pendulum  cannot  be  expected  with 
passage  of  a  single  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  But  here  we  must  make  our 
start. 

The  resolution,  as  reported  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  speaks  for  itself: 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  national  commitment  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and 
exclusively  results  frcm  afllrmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  he  United  States  Government 
through  means  cf  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  specifically 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commitment. 

THE  CONSTrrUTION.\L   ISSrE 

As  crisis  has  followed  upon  crisis  in 
these  last  30  years,  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  has 
grown  ever  more  rapidly,  while  the  Con- 
gress has  been  reduced  to  vli-tual  im- 
potence in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 
The  cause  of  this  change  has  been  tlie 
climate  of  crisis  itself,  each  one  of  which 
necessitated — or  seemed  to  necessitate — 
decisive  and  immediate  action.  As  each 
crisis  arose,  tht  President  assumed,  and 
the  Congress  usually   agreed  that   the 
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Executive  alone  was  capable  of  acting 
with  the  requisite  speed.  No  one  thought 
very  much  about  the  constitutional  con- 
sequences of  Presidential  dominance  in 
foreign  policy;  we  tended  to  think  only 
of  the  crisis  we  were  dealing  with,  of 
the  assiimed  need  for  speedy  action, 
and  of  the  Importance  of  national  unity 
in  a  time  of  emergency. 

Now.  however,  we  must  think  about 
constitutional  problems,  because  nothing 
lees  than  the  survival  of  constitutional 
government  is  at  stake.  Our  democratic 
processes,  our  system  of  separated  pow- 
ers, checked  and  balanced  against  each 
other,  are  being  undermined  by  the  very 
methods  we  have  chosen  to  defend  these 
processes  against  real  or  fancied  foreign 
dangers.  There  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the 
era  of  crisis  which  began  some  30  years 
ago.  We  carmot  safely  wait  for  quieter 
b  times  to  think  about  restoring  the  con- 
stitutional balance  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment. For  as  we  delay,  the  fact  of  pro- 
longed crisis,  itself,  will  further  erode  our 
constitutional  principles.  The  extended 
crisis  Of  our  own  time  was  measured  by 
Presfdeht  Nixon  in  the  unsettling  re- 
mark he  made  in  his  speech  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  He  said  the  United 
States,  since  1941,  "has  paid  for  14  years 
of  peace  with  14  years  of  war." 

The  corrosive  impact  that  such  an  ex- 
orbitant payment  invariably  Imposes 
upon  democratic  systems  was  described 
long  ago  by  Alexis  de  TocquevUle,  who 
wrote: 

No  protracted  war  can  fall  to  endanger  the 
freedom  of  a  democratic  country.  War  does 
not  always  give  over  democratic  communi- 
ties to  military  government,  but  It  mtist  In- 
variably and  Immeasurably  Increase  the 
powers  of  civil  government:  it  must  aUo 
compulsorUy  concentrate  the  direction  of 
all  men  and  the  management  of  all  things 
In  the  hands  of  the  administration  If  it 
leads  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence. 
It  prepares  men  for  It  more  gently  by  their 
habits.' 

COMKnriNG  OUR  COUNTRY   ABROAB 

Our  protracted  engagement  in  warfare 
has  produced,  first  of  aU,  a  striking  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ways  in  which 
many  of  our  foreign  commitments  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  and  the  treaty 
process  through  which  they  were  meant 
to  be  made.  Article  n,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  states  that  the  President 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur."  Keeping  this  clear 
language  of  the  Constitution  in  mind 
consider  the  following : 
-  On  August  25,  1966,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  told  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee : 

No  would-be  aggressor  should  suppose  that 
the  absence  of  a  defense  treaty.  Congressional 
declaration  or  U.3.  military  presence  grants 
Immunity  to  aggression. 

The  statement  was  meant  to  convey  a 
stem  warning  to  potential  aggressors.  It 
did  that,  and  that  was  all  to  the  good,  but 
it  also  put  Congress  on  notice  that,  with 
or  without  its  consent,  treaty  or  no  treaty, 
the  Executive  will  act  as  it  sees  fit  against 

'  Alexis  de  TocquevUle.  Democracy  In 
America,  London.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1946.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  p.  533. 


anyone  whom  it  judges  to  be  an  aggres- 
sor, and  that  is  not  to  the  good.  It  is  in- 
deed nothing  less  than  a  statement  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
usurp  the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate. 

The  denigration  of  treaties  goes  back 
at  least  to  1940,  when  the  current  era 
of  world  crisis  began.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year,  when  France  had  fallen  and 
Britain  was  in  imminent  danger  of  Ger- 
man invasion.  President  Roosevelt  made 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  imder 
which  50  overaged  American  destroy- 
ers were  given  to  her  in  exchange  for 
certain  naval  bases  on  British  territory  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  executive  agreement 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  commitment 
of  the  greatest  significance,  an  act  which, 
according  to  Churchill,  gave  Germany 
legal  grounds  for  declaring  war  on  the 
United  States.  It  is  unlikely  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wished  to  usurp  the  tieaty 
power  of  the  Senate;  he  acted  as  he  did 
because  he  thought  the  matter  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  urgency  and  he  feared 
that  Great  Britain  might  be  invaded  and 
overrun  before  the  Senate  would  act  on 
a  treaty.  In  retrospect  this  seems  unlikely 
but,  granting  that  the  danger  may  have 
seemed  real  at  the  time,  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  President  Roosevelt's  ac- 
tion would  have  been  mitigated  if  he  had 
frankly  stated  that  he  had  acted  onjin 
emergency  basis  in  a  maimer  which  may 
have  exceeded  his  constitutional  author- 
ity. Instead,  he  had  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prepare  a  brief  contending  that  the 
President  had  acted  enth-ely  within  his 
constitutional  powers.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  a  single  incursion  on  the  Senate's 
treaty  power,  acknowledged  to  be  such, 
the  act  was  compounded  into  a  precedent 
for  future  incursions  on  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress. 

The  destroyer  deal  was  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  significant  foreign  com- 
mitments made  by  Executive  agreement, 
each  one  of  which  has  constituted  an 
added  precedent  for  the  taking  over  by 
the  President  of  the  treaty  powers  meant 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Senate.  So  far 
have  things  gone  that  treaties  are  now 
widely  regarded,  at  least  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  as  no  more  than  one  of 
a  number  of  avaUable  methods  of  com- 
mitting our  country  to  some  action 
abroad. 

Indeed,  executive  branch  officials  have 
at  times  sought  by  simple  statement  to 
create  "commitments"  going  far  beyond 
those  agreed  to  under  normal  treaty 
processes.  Thailand  is  a  case  in  point. 
Under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  "act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes"  should  Thai- 
land be  attacked,  and,  should  Thailand 
be  threatened  with  subversion,  the 
United  States  and  other  treaty  signato- 
ries are  obligated  to  "consult."  But  in 
1962,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  the 
Thai  Foreign  Minister,  Thanat  Khoman, 
issued  a  joint  statement  in  which  Secre- 
tary Rusk  expressed  "the  firm  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  Thailand,  its 
ally  and  historic  friend,  in  resisting 
Communi.st  aggression  and  subver- 
sion"— a  commitment  going  far  beyond 
that  contained  in  the  SEATO  Treaty  to 
"consult"  in  case  of  subverslc^. 


One  of  the  newest  devices  used  to  cir- 
cumvent the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate 
Is  the  congressional  resolution,  framed  in 
such  sweeping  language  as  to  give  ad- 
vance consent  to  unspecified  future  ac- 
tion by  the  President.  As  used  in  recent 
years,  these  resolutions  have  not  been 
specific  and  carefully  considered  grants 
of  power  but  blank  checks  on  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  written 
in  an  atmosphere  of  commanding  emer- 
gency. As  the  Executive  has  made  in- 
creasingly extravagant  use  of  these  reso- 
lutions— about  which  I  shall  comment 
further  later  cm — Congress  has  begun  to 
develop  a  belated  but  healthy  wariness  of 
such  vague  and  hasty  grants  of  authority. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  the  Senate 
was  asked  to  adopt  a  sweeping  resolution 
promising  large  new  sums  of  aid  money 
for  Latin  America.  The  Senate  was  asked 
to  approve  this  resolution  in  great  haste 
so  that  President  Johnson  might  carry  it 
with  him  to  his  meeting  with  the  other 
hemispheric  presidents  at  Punta  del  Este. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  judged 
that  it  simply  could  not  assess  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  in  the  short  time  tdlowed 
and,  since  the  proposed  measure  was  not 
urgent,  the  committee  declined  to  act  on 
the  President's  request,  adopting  instead 
a  substitute  resolution  promising  to  give 
due  consideration,  in  accordance  with  its 
normal  procedures,  to  any  proposals  for 
Incresised  aid  to  Latin  America  which  the 
President  might  later  submit.  The  sub- 
stitute resolution,  which  the  committee 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  nothing,  was 
rejected  by  Presidential  Advisor  Walt 
Rostow  as  "worse  than  useless."  Mr. 
Johnson  went  to  Pimta  del  Este  without 
his  resolution  and  the  effects,  I  think, 
were  salutary.  Having  no  gifts  to  dis- 
pense, the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
deal  with  the  Latin  Americans  as  a  friend 
rather  than  £i5  a  patron;  having  no  new 
bauble  dangled  before  them,  the  Latin 
Americans  were  obliged  to  deal  with  the 
United  States  as  equals  rather  than  as 
suppliants. 

The  significance  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed Latin  American  resolution  had 
much  more  to  do  with ,  executive-legis- 
lative relations  at  home  than  with  the 
committee's  attitudes  toward  Latin 
America.  The  committee  was  exhibiting 
a  new  but  well-founded  reluctance  to 
grant  the  Executive  any  more  blank- 
checks.  The  Executive  was  being  put  on 
notice  that  its  account  with  Congress  is 
overdrawn,  not  only  in  matters  affecting 
treaties  but  even  more  in  matters  of  de- 
ciding on  war  or  peace,  to  which  I  now 
turn. 

THE   WAR   POWER 

Unlike  the  treaty  power,  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  divide  the  war  power  equally 
between  the  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment but  vested  it  predominantly  in 
Congress.  Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that — 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war;  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mili- 
tia to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  Insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  Invasions;  to  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  mili- 
tia; and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  executing  the  foregoing  powers. 
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Article  n,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  the  President  shall  be 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
clear  and  tne  intent  of  the  framers  be- 
yond question:  the  war  power  is  vested 
almost  entirely  in  the  Congress,  the  only 
important  exception  being  the  necessary 
authority  of  the  President  to  repel  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  United  States.  Only 
in  recent  years  have  Presidents  claimed 
the  right  to  commit  the  country  to  for- 
eign wars,  under  a  sweeping  and.  in  my 
opinion,  wholly  unwarranted  interpre- 
tation of  their  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  very 
deliberately  placed  the  war  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature,  and  did  so  for 
excellent  reasons.  All  too  frequently,  the 
American  Colonies  had  been  drawn,  by 
royal  decree,  into  England's  wars.  The 
leaders  of  the  newly  independent  Repub- 
lic resolved  to  make  certain  that  their 
new  countrj'  would  never  again  be  di-awn 
into  war  at  the  direction  of  a  single  man; 
for  this  reason  they  transferred  the  war 
power  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
newly  created  Government.  In  so  doing, 
they  recognized  that  the  Piesident  might 
sometimes  have  to  take  defensive  action 
to  repel  a  sudden  attack  on  the  United 
States,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  the 
war-making  power  they  were  willing  for 
him  to  exercise. 

The  intent  of  the  framers  is  made 
quite  clear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. In  a  letter  to  James  Madison  in 
1789.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
'  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay.5 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  generally 
favored  extensive  Presidential  power, 
nonetheless  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
the  President's  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief: 

The  President  is  to  be  comnander  In  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  bis  authority  would  be  nom- 
inally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as 
Urst  General  and  Admiral  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, while  that  of  the  British  king  extends 
to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising 
and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies — all 
which,  by  the  Constitution  under  considera- 
tion, would  appertain  to  the  legislature.* 

During  the  first  century  of  American 
history  most  of  our  Presidents  were 
scrupulously  respectful  of  Congress*  au- 
thority to  initiate  war.  When  President 
Jefferson  sent  a  naval  squadron  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  protect  American  com- 
mercial vessels  from  attack  by  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  he  carefully  distinguished 


between  repelling  an  attack  and  initiat- 
ing offensive  action.  When  he  thought  the 
latter  necessary,  he  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  for  the  requisite  au- 
thority. 

Stating  that  he  himself  was  "unau- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the 
line  of  defense,"  he  requested  authority 
to  take  offensive  action,  acknowledging 
that  such  authority  was  "confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  legislature  exclu- 
sively." * 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  often  cited  by 
proponents  of  unrestricted  Presidential 
power  as  a  precedent  for  executive  au- 
thority ta  commit  the  country  to  mili- 
tary action  abroad.  In  fact.  President 
Monroe  himself  regarded  his  declaration 
as  no  more  than  a  policy  statement. 
When  the  Government  of  Coliunbla  in- 
quired, in  1824.  as  to  what  action  the 
United  States  might  take  to  defend  the 
newly  Independent  Latin  American 
states  against  European  interference. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams 
replied: 

with  respect  to  the  question.  "In  what 
manner  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Intends  to  resist  on  Its  part  any  Interfer- 
ence of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  new  Republics  or  Interfer- 
rlng  In  their  political  forms"  you  under- 
stand that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  question 
belongs  to  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Government  .  .  .* 

In  1846.  Pi-esident  Polk  sent  American 
forces  into  disputed  territory  in  Texas, 
precipitating  the  clash  which  began  the 
Mexican  war.  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a 
Republican  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Illinois,  was  certain 
that  the  President  had  acted  unconsti- 
tutionally, and  he  wrote: 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repeal  an  invasion,  and  you  allow 
him  to  do  so,  vohenever  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  In  this  respect,  after  you  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propose  .  .  . 

The  provision"  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  warmaklng  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  improverlshlng  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  waa  the  object.  This,  our 
convention  undertook  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us.o 

Nonetheless,  by  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  precedents  had  been  established 
for  Presidential  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 


*  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  17  vol*. 
(Julian  P.  Boyd,  ed..  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press.   1966).  vol.  15,  p.  397. 

'  The  Federalist,  No.  69  (Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  ed..  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  sons,   1908),  pp.  430-431. 


*  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  Prlnt- 
Irxg,  Compilation  of  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents,  20  vols.  (James  D.  Richard- 
son, ed..  New  York:  Bureau  of  National  Lit- 
erature, Inc.,  1897),  vol.  1,  p.  314. 
.  'John  Quincy  Adams  to  Don  Jose  Maria 
Sadazar,  Aug.  6,  1824,  quoted  in  The  Record 
of  American  Diplomacy    (Ruhl  J.   Bartlett, 

e.,  3rd  edition.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
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1848,  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  9  vols.  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers 
University  Press,  1963.)    vol.  1,  pp.  461-453. 


abroad  for  ceitain  limited  purposes,  such 
as  suppressing  piracy  and  the  slave 
trade,  "hot  pursuit"  of  criminals  across 
frontiers,  and  protecting  American  lives 
and  property,  as  well  as  for  repelling 
sudden  attack'.  But  in  the  early  20th 
Century,  Presidential  power  over  the 
commitment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad  was  greatly  expanded.  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  aqd  Wilson, 
acting  without  authority  froinCongress, 
repeatedly  Intervened  militarily  in  Mex- 
ico. Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 
The  Congresses  of  that  period,  most  un- 
wisely, failed  to  resist  these  Presidential 
incursions  on  their  constitutional  au- 
thority, with  the  result  that  they  became 
corrosive  precedents  for  the  further  and 
much  greater  incursions  that  were  to 
follow  during  and  after  World  War  II. 

I  have  already  noted  how  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  usurped  the  treaty 
power  of  the  Senate  in  making  his  fa- 
mous destroyer  deal  with  Great  Britain : 
he  also  went  further  than  any  previous 
President  in  expanding  Executive  power 
over  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1941,  he  committed  American 
forces  to  the  defense  of  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  authorized  American  warships 
to  escort,  as  far  as  Iceland,  convoys 
which  were  bound  for  Britain,  and  or- 
dered American  naval  vessels  to  "shoot 
on  sight"  against  German  and  Italian 
ships  in  the  western  Atlantic.  Well  be- 
fore Congress  declared  war  on  the  Axis 
Powers,  President  Roosevelt  had  already 
taken  the  country  into  an  vmdeclared 
naval  war  in  the  Atlantic.  Few  would 
deny  that  he,  did  these  things  in  an  ex- 
cellent caused  that  of  assisting  Britain  in 
those  desperate  days  when  she  stood 
alone  against  the  tide  of  Nazi  aggression. 
But  in  doing  what  he  did  for  a  good 
cause,  -President  Roosevelt  enabled  his 
successors  to  claim  the  same  authority  in 
the  furtherance  of  causes  much  more 
dubious. 

After  World  War  II,  the  trend  to- 
ward Presidential  dominance  accelerated 
greatly  and  the  real  power  to  commit  the 
country  to  war  is  now  exercised  by  the 
President  alone.  As  one  historian,  Prof. 
Ruhl  Bartlett.  has  pointed  out: 

The  positions  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  area  of  foreign  alTalrs  have  come  very 
close  to  reversal  since  1789  . . .' 

In  other  words,  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  virtually  negated. 

In  1950.  President  Truman  committed 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Korean  war  without  any  form  of 
Congressional  authorization.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  made  no  public  explanation 
of  his  action,  but  an  article  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin,  which  is  the 
official  record  of  State  Department 
policy,  asserted: 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  has 
full  control  over  the  use  thereof.' 


■"U.S.  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers." 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas., 
on  S.  Res.  151  (Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967) .  p.  20. 

'Department   of   State   Bulletin,   vol.    23, 
No.  578.  July  31.  1950.  pp.  173-177. 
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No  (me  in  Congress  protested  at  the 
time,  but  some  months  later,  in  January 
1951.  Senator  Taft  asserted  that  the 
President  had  "simply  usurped  author- 
ity" In  sending  troops  to  Korea" 

When  the  Korean  war  went  badly, 
President  Truman's  political  opponents, 
who  had  supported  him  at  the  outset, 
charged  him  with  responsibility  for  the 
war  and  accused  him  of  exceeding  his 
authority.  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  this  kind  of  accusation,  subsequent 
Presidents  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
asking  Congress  for  Joint  resolutions 
when  they  contemplate  taking  military 
action  in  some  foreign  country.  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son all  have  requested  such  resolutions 
and  Congress  has  readily  complied.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  pertaining  to  For- 
mosa, the  Middle  East,  Cuba  and,  finally 
Southeast  Asia.  Couched  in  the  broadest 
of  terms,  these  resolutions  have  generally 
expressed  Congress'  advance  approval  of 
any  military  action  the  Presidait  might 
see  fit  .to  take  In  the  area  concerned. 

-The  most  Important  and  fateful  of  all 
these  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonldn  resolution 
adopted  in  August  1964,  after  only  2  days 
of  hearings  and  debate.  The  resolution 
expressed  congressional  approval  of  any 
measures  the  President  might  choose  to 
take  to  prevent  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  further  stated  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  take  any  action 
the  President  might  judge  to  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  a  number  of  Southeast 
Asian  states,  including  Vietnam. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has  been 
cited,  again  and  again,  as  procf  of  Con- 
gress' approval  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  later  said  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach  to  be  the  "functional 
equivalent"  of  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  ray  opinion.  Congress 
neither  expected  nor  even  considered  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
that  the  President  would  later  commit 
more  than  half  a  million  American  sol- 
diers to  a  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam. 

WHY  CONGRESS  ABDICATED 

How  did  it  come  about  that  Congress 
permitted  itself  to  be  so  totally  and  dis- 
astrously misunderstood?  And  why  has 
Congress  tamely  yielded  to  the  President 
powers  that,  beyond  any  doubt,  were  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution  to  be  exer- 
cised by  Congress? 

As  to  the  first  question.  Congress  failed 
to  state  Its  Intentions  clearly  in  the  case 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  be- 
cause It  assumed  that  those  intentions 
were  generally  imderstood.  A  national 
election  campaign  was  then  In  progress 
and  President  Johnson's  basic  position  on 
Vietnam  was  that  'we  are  not  about  to 
send  American  boys  9,000  or  10,000  miles 
away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." '"  In 
adopting  a  resolution  supporting  the 
President  on  Vietnam,  the  great  majori^ 
In  Congress  believed  that  they  were  up- 
holding the  position  of  moderation  which 
President  Johnson  was  expressing  in  his 
campaign.  The  failure  of  Congress  to 

*  Congressional    Record.    82nd    Comg.,    1st 
ess.,  vol.  97,  January  5,  1951,  p.  57. 
"Remarks  In  Memorial  Hall,  Akron  Uni- 
versity, Akron,  Ohio.  October  21,  1964. 


make  its  purpose  clear  was  nonetheless 
a  grave  error. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question, 
the  abdication  of  Congress  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  the  reasons  are  varied  and 
several.  To  begin  with,  the  politics  of 
crisis  Is  that  of  anxiety  In  which  Con- 
gress, like  the  coimtry,  tends  to  unite  be- 
hind the  President.  Because  the  United 
States  has  exercised  its  role  as  a  world 
power  for  only  a  short  time,  we  have  not 
really  gotten  used  to  dealing  with  for- 
eign emergencies  and,  more  Important 
still,  to  discriminating  between  genuine 
emergencies  and  situations  that  only 
seem  to  require  urgent  action.  Lacking 
experience  in  dealing  with  such  flaps  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  in  1964,  we 
have  tended  to  act  hastily  with  insuffi- 
cient regard  for  the  requirements  of  con- 
stitutional procedure,  assuming,  quite 
wrongly,  that  it  would  somehow  be  un- 
patriotic to  question  the  President's 
judgment  in  a  moment  of  assumed 
emergency. 

Then  there  is  the  way  our  history  has 
been  taught  since  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  It  is  now  part  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  the  Senate's  re- 
fusal to  ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty  not 
only  destroyed  Woodrow  Wilson's  dream 
of  world  order,  but  actually  accounted 
for  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  prevent  Worid  War  n.  The  theory 
persists,  despite  the  anemic  peacekeep- 
ing record  of  the  United  Nations  in  which 
we  have  .so  actively  participated,  and, 
though  outdated,  its  continued  respecta- 
bility has  doubtlessly  had  an  intimidat- 
ing effect  on  Congress.  But  even  if  the 
Senate  blundered  in  1919,  it  does  not 
foUow  that  the  President  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  infallible.  The  myth 
that  the  Chief  Executive  is  the  fount  of 
all  wisdom  in  foreign  affairs  today  lies 
.  shattered  on  the  shoals  of  Vietnam.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  may  well  be  found 
in  the  observation  of  James  Bryce,  the 
British  statesman,  who  said: 

In  a  democracy  the  people  are  entitled  to 
determine  the  ends  or  general  aims  of  foreign 
policy.  History  shows  that  they  do  this  at 
least  as  wisely  as  monarchs  or  oligarchies, 
or  the  small  groups  to  whom.  In  democratic 
countries,  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
has  been  left,  and  that  thev  have  evinced 
more  respect  for  moral  principles." 

The  'small  groups  "  to  whom  Bryce  re- 
fers have  themselves  induced  Congress 
to  underrate  its  own  competence  in  for- 
eign affairs.  The  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  populated  with  special- 
ists and  experts.  These  men  have  added 
greatly  to  the  Government's  skill  in  con- 
ducting foreign  relations,  but  they  have 
also  shown  a  certain  arrogance.  p\u-v«".'- 
mg  the  notion  that  anyone  who  is  not 
an  expert,  including  Congressmen.  Sen- 
ators, and  ordinary  citizens,  is  simply 
too  uninformed  to  grasp  the  complexi- 
ties of  foreign  policy.  Now.  modesty  and 
self-effacement  are  not  characteristics 
usually  associated  with  ooliticians  but 
cuiiously  enough,  many  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  have  accepted  the  view 
that  foreign  policy  is  best  left  to  the  ex- 

"  James  Bryce,  "Democracy  and  Foreign 
PoUcy."  Readings  in  Foreign  Policy,  edited 
by  Robert  A.  Goldwln,  New  York  O.xford 
tJnlversliy  Press.  1£59,  p.  17. 


perts.  This  view  is  patently  false:  Clem- 
enceau  said  that  war  was  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  generals;  similarly,  the 
basic  decisions  of  foreign  policy  su-e  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  diplomats.  As 
Professor  Bartlett  puts  it: 

There  are  no  experts  In  wisdom  concerning 
human  affairs  or  In  determining  the  na- 
tional Interest,  and  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
realm  of  foreign  policy  that  cannot  be  un- 
derstood by  the  average '  American  citizen.^* 

No  discussion  of  congressional  abdica- 
tion in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  would 
be  complete,  however,  without  mention 
of  the  great  impetus  given  the  growth  of 
Presidential  prerogative  by  the  general 
acceptance,  following  World  War  U,  of 
the  doctrine  of  bipartisanship  in  the  con- 
duct of  om-  foreign  relations.  The  lure  of 
that  beguiling  slogan,  "politics  stops  at 
the  water's  edge."  led  us  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  any  action  taken  by  the 
President  abroad  demanded  bipartisan 
backing   at   home.   Ironically,   it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  us  that  bi- 
partisanship, as  actually  practiced,  has 
neither  eliminated  partisanship  or  poli- 
tics from  foreign  policy  matters.  In  1952, 
for  example,  the  Republicans  rode  to 
power   on    the    issue    of    Korea,    while 
Castro's   takeover   of   Cuba    became   a 
major  political  argument  in  the  Ken- 
nedy campaign  of  1960.  Far  from  remov- 
ing foreign  policy  from  the  arena  of  par- 
tisan politics,  the  doctrine  of  bipartisan- 
ship has  simply  gathered  more  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  President  by  elimi- 
nating, between  elections,  any  semblance 
of    organized    opposition    in    Congress. 
When  the  duty  to  oppose  no  longer  rests, 
as  it  normally  must,  upon  the  "loyal  op- 
position" in  Congress,   the  day-to-day 
responsibility  for  holding  the  President 
to  account,  for  the  timely  questioning  of 
his  chosen  course,  and  for  the  posing  of 
alternatives,  falls  much  less  effectually 
to  the  scatterfire  of  individual  Members 
expressing  their  personal  dissent.  All  in 
all.  the  proposition  is  well  summed  up  by 
Mr.  James  O'Gara,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  Commonweal,  v.ho  observes: 

As  It  is  usually  Interpreted,  all  we  get  from 
the  exhortation  tw  lieep  poliiics  out  of  foreign 
affairs  is  the  Illusion  of  agreement.  This  re- 
sult may  wnxe  us  'eel  more  se?ure.  but  it 
does  not  really  help  us.  It  only  papers  over 
real  differences  and  prevents  that  discussion 
and  debate  which  could  lead  to  better  poli- 
cies and  a  stronger,  more  effective  position 
abroad.-^ 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OP   ABDICATION 

As  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  war 
power  out  cf  the  hands  of  Congress,  per- 
haps the^  most  important  of  our  con- 
stitutional checks  and  balances  has  been 
ovei-Durred.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, there  has  come  into  view  the  possi- 
bility oi  our  President  becoming  a  Cae- 
sar, because,  as  Gibbon  wrote  in  "The 
Decline  and  Fall" : 

The  principles  of  a  free  constitution  are 
irrevocably  lost,  when  the  legislative  power 
is  nominated  by  the  executive.'* 


"  U.S.  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers. 
p.  20. 

'2  James  O'Gara.  "Foril^n  Policy  and  Dis- 
sent.' in  Common'xeal.  October  13,  1961. 

"Edward  Gibbon,  The  History  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  3  vols. 
(New  Yjrk:  Random  H.^use.  Modern  Library 
Edition),  vol.  l.p.  54. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now  holds 
the  power  of  life  and  death  for  200  mil- 
lion Americans  and,  indeed,  for  most  of 
the  hiunan  race.  That  power  is  vividly 
described  by  the  brilliant  columnist, 
James  Reston,  who  wrote  of  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Presidency  in  these  words: 

On  the  great  acts  of  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially those  Involving  ^he  risk  or  even  the 
act  of  war,  he  is  mol«  powerful  in  this 
age  than  In  any  other,  fr^er  to  follow  his  own 
bent  than  any  other  «ngle  political  leader 
in  the  world — and  tbe^  larger  and  more  fate- 
ful the  issue,  the  greater  is  bis  authority  to 
follow  his  own  will.'* 

No  human  being  can  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  such  enormous  powers.  Prof. 
Henry  Steele  Commager  wTOte  not  long 
ago: 

It  Is  that  the  possession  of  power  encour- 
ages and  even  creates  conditions  which  seem 
to  require  its  use,  and  that  the  greater  and 
more  conclusive  the  power,  the  stronger  the 
argument  for  Its  use.  Those  who  possess  au- 
thority want  to  exercise  it:  children,  teach- 
ers, bosses,  bureaucrats,  even  soldiers  and 
statesmen  .  .  .  Men  who  possess  power  think 
It  a  shame  to  let  power  go  to  waste  and 
sometimes,  perhaps  uncon«clously,  they 
manufacture  situations  in  which  it  must  be 
used — as  in  Santo  Domingo,  for  example. 
All  this  was  dangerous  but  not  Intolerable 
In  the  pre-atomlc  age;  it  Is  no  longer  toler- 
able. 

Even  the  wisest  and  most  competent  of 
Presidents  is  still  a  human  being,  suscep- 
tible to  human  flaws  and  human  failures 
of  judgment.  The  greatest  Insight  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  was  their  recognition 
of  the  dangers  of  unlimited  power  exer- 
cised by  a  single  man  or  institution: 
their  greatest  achievement  was  the  safe- 
guards against  absolute  power  which 
they  wrote  Into  our  Constitution. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  will 
not,  of  and  by  Itself,  restore  the  consti- 
tutional balance  which  has  been  lost.  It 
will  not,  of  and  by  itself,  restore  to  Con- 
gress the  war  power,  now  abdicated 
away.  The  resolution  Is,  however,  de- 
signed to  Initiate  that  process;  it  is  de- 
signed to  remind  Congress  of  its  respon- 
sibilities and  to  help  create  a  new  state 
of  mind. 

What,  one  may  ask,  could  be  expected 
to  come  of  a  new  congressional  attitude 
toward  foreign  policy?  First,  one  may 
hope  that  it  would  encourage  Congress 
to  show  the  same  healthy  skepticism  to- 
ward Presidential  requests  pertaining  to 
foreign  relations  that  it  shows  toward 
Presidential  recommendations  in  the  do- 
mestic field.  One  may  hope  that  Congress 
hereafter  would  exercise  its  own  judg- 
ment as  to  when  haste  is  necessary  and 
when  it  is  not.  One  may  hope  that.  In 
considering  a  resolution  such  as  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  Congress  would 
hereafter  state  as  explicitly  as  possible 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  any  military 
action  to  be  taken  and,  more  Important 
still,  that  it  would  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  resolution  was  an  act  of 
authorization,  granting  the  President 
specific  powers  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  One  may  hope,  finally, 
'  that  Congress  would  never  again  forget 


u  James  Reston,  The  Artillery  of  the  Press; 
Its  Influence  on  American  Foreign  Policy, 
New  York,  Harper  &  Row,  1967,  p.  45. 


that  its  responsibility  for  uiAioldlng  the 
Constitution  includes  the  obligation  to 
preserve  its  own  constitutional  authority. 

One  hears  it  argued  these  days — by 
high  offldals  in  the  executive  branch,  by 
foreign  policy  experts,  and  by  some  po- 
litical scientists— that  certain  of  our 
constitutional  procedures.  Including  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war,  are 
obsolete  in  the  nuclear  age.  This  con- 
tention, in  my  opinion,  is  without  merit. 
Nothing  in  the  Constitution  prevents — 
and  no  one  in  Congress  would  ever  try 
to  prevent  the  President  from  acting  in 
a  genuine  national  emergency.  What  is 
at  issue  is  his  authority  to  order  our 
military  .forces  into  action  in  foreign 
lands  whenever  and  wherever  he  judges 
the  national  interest  calls  for  it.  What  is 
at  issue  is  his  right  to  alter  constitutional 
processes  at  his  option,  even  in  the  name 
of  defending  those  processes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution 
is  obsolete;  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  incapable  of  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  war  and  peace;  but,  if 
either  of  these  conditions  ever  should 
arise,  the  remedy  would  lie  in  the  amend- 
ment process  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 
As  George  Wsishington  said  in  his  Fare- 
well Address: 

Let  there  be  no  change  in  usurpation  for 
though  this  in  one  Instance  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch, 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Which  Caesar?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Which  Caesar? 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
Wabhinoton. — There  is  a  favorite  after- 
dinner  game  played  here  in  Washington  these 
days  which  is  always  fascinating  though 
never  conclusive.  It  consists  of  trying  to 
match  up  Roman  emperors  with  modem 
American  presidents. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  decide  when 
the  United  States  ceased  to  be  a  republic 
and  became  an  empire.  Some  go  further  and 
raise  the  question  whether  the  republic  can 
be  restored.  - 

In  practical  terms  the  question  is  whether 
the  Congress  can  reclaim  a  veto  over  the 
freedom  of  the  president  to  make  war. 

PRBSIDENTIAL  AUTHORrrr 

The  Constitution  speciflcaUy  reserved  to 
Congress  the  right  to  declare  war. 

Yet  twice  within  the  last  19  years  the 
president  has  committed  the  United  States 
to  war  without  ever  obtaining  a  declaration 
of  war  from  the  Congress,  or  ever  calling  it  a 
war. 

According  to  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D)  of 
Idaho  the  usurpation  by  the  White  House 
of  the  power  to  malce  war  dates  from  1940 
when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  gave  50 
destroyers  to  Britain  without  the  approval 
of  Congress;  and  claimed  that  he  had  acted 
within  his  constitutional  powers.  Actually, 
the  destroyers  were  In  exchange  for  99-year 
leases  on  eight  British  bases. 

The  extreme  limit  to,  which  the  new  doc- 
trine of  presidential  authority  has  been  car- 
ried, to  date,  came  In  Augvtst  of  1967. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  hearings  to  review  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution    (of    1964)    on    which    President 


Johnaon  baaed  hla  oommltment  of  American 
axiDMl  foroaa  to  combat  In  Vietnam.  Members 
of  the  commlttae  were  threatening  to  re- 
peal the  reaOlutton.  Tbe  than  Under  Sacre- 
tary  of  Stata,  Niohdaa  Katmnbacb,  argued 
that  It  would  ba  unfortunate,  but  legally  un- 
important becaxiaa,  he  claimed  the  prealdent 
had  every  right  to  do  what  he  had  done  with 
or  without  the  Tonkin  resolution. 
ncausKNCT  act? 
There  It  was.  Tba  bald  aasartlon  that  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  modern  war  the  pres- 
ident is  free  to  act  In  any  emergency  as  he 
sees  fit  without  consulting  the  Congress. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  been  mul- 
ling over  that  assertion  of  presidential  power 
ever  since.  They  are  currently  proposing  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  which  would  attempt 
to  reclaim  for  Congress  some  restraint  on  the 
war-waging   freedom  of  the   president. 

Senator  Church  sees  this  effort  In  terms  of 
the  occasional  efforts  made  by  the  Roman 
Senate  during  the  middle  phases  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  reclaim  some  of  the  lost 
power  of  the  senate. 

In  the  case  of  Rome,  It  never  worked.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Chujch.  who  has  been 
rereading  his  Gibbon  ("Decline  and  Pall  of 
the  Roman  Empire")  it  was  Caesar  Augustus 
who  "strangled  the  republic  with  skillful 
hands."  From  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Ro- 
man Senate  was  always  a  puppet  of  the 
reigning  emperor. 

Have  we  gone  that  far  in  Washington  yet? 
Was  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  equivalent  for 
us  of  Caesar  Augustus?  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  American  armies  spread  across  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  most  of  them  are  still 
posted  where  he  placed  them. 

MARTIAl.    CEREMONIES 

But  the  trappings  of  empire  came  later. " 
Not  until  John  F.  Kennedy  did  we  begin  to 
have  those  martial  ceremonies  with  honor 
guards  and  fanfares  of  trumpets  on  the 
White  House  backyard  every  time  some  visit- 
ing celebrity  arrived.  Harry  Truman  met  his 
guests  on  the  front  porch  with  a  handshake, 
unaided  bv  "ruffles,  flourishes,  and  'Hail  to 
The  Chief."* " 

If  Roosevelt  was  our  Augustus  where  does 
Richard  Nixon  flt  into  the  pattern? 

Americans  have  so  far  been  fortunate.  They 
have  not  had  a  modern  Caligula:  although 
extreme  critics  of  Lyndon  Johnson  have  been 
heard  to  mutter  "Nero."  Perhaps  Nixon  can 
be  matched  to  Claudius  who  sincerely  did 
try  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Senate. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  Rome  ceased  to 
be  a  republic  when  it  became  a  world  em- 
pire. It  proved  to  be  impossible  in  those 
times  to  manage  and  administrate  an  em- 
pire by  the  "collective  leadership"  of  the  old 
senate. 

Does  that  rule  apply  to  the  United  States 
today? 

It  makes  for  a  lively  after-dinner  game. 

Mr.  PELL  and  Mr.  McGEE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  entire  time  the  Sen- 
ator was  spCTdcing.  I  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  his  speech.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  his  speech  and  on  the 
thrust  of  it.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
speech  and  he  has  done  a  great  service 
to  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  point  should  be  made  that 
in  our  Government,  which  is  tripartite  in 
form,  we  sometimes  tend  to  think  that 
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all  three  parts  of  our  Oovemment  are 
Intended  to  be  equal  checks  and  balances 
but  that  Is  not  so  in  the  ever  flow  of 
events  and  personalities. 

In  previous  years,  we  in  Congress  have 
been  perhaps  a  little  remiss  In  not  having 
demanded  expUdt  and  as  strong  au- 
thority as  we  should  have. 

Perhaps  actions,  such  as  the  pending 
resolution,  and  speeches,  such  as  the 
speech  the  Senator  has  Just  made  will 
restore  to  the  Congress  the  position  I 
believe  it  should  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  conctu-  completely  that  the 
division  of  powers  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  Is  not  guaranteed  by  provi- 
dence. It  depends  on  the  Congress    In 
general,  and  the  Senate,  In  particular.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  policy,  to  assert  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution. 
If  we  fail  to  do  that,  as  we  have  largely 
failed,  I  submit,  on  many  occasions  In 
the  last  50  years,  precedents  are  estab- 
lished which  steadily  erode  away  the 
powers  themselves,  and  then  it  is  argued 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  precedents  the 
powers  "ho  longer  exist,  or  that  they  have 
come  to  adhere  in  the  presidency  instead 
of  the  Congress.  To  preserve  the  power 
of  Congress  is  our  responsibility,  and  I 
hope  this  resolution  will  have  the  effect 
of  remindlnsr  us  of  that  responsibility. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  voice  with  that  of  my  colleague 
m  applauding  the  contribution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the 
legislative  record  of  the  Issues  that  are 
attendant  to  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  foreign  policy,  particularly 
in  times  like  the  present.  I  think  that 
only  In  this  way  are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  answer  to  ourselves  as  to  what  is  the 
wisest  way  for  us  to  proceed.  However 
I  would  like  to  raise  several  points  spe- 
cifically with  the  Senator  that  his  speech 
has  brought  out.  I  not  only  have  read  his 
speech  but  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  Senators  eloquent  presentation  of 
that  speech. 

I  think  that  the  principal  focus  in  the 
speech  might  well  hang  on  the  point 
just  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  namely,   that  the  Constitution 
does  not  in  absolute  terms  determine 
what  is  the  balance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches,  and 
that  throughout  our  history  that  bal- 
ance has  gone  up  and  down  the  scale, 
either  reflecting  moments  of  crises  at  a 
particular  time,  or  reflecting  contrasts 
between  strong  Presidents  and  acquies- 
cent Congresses,  or  vice  versa.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  we 
can  draw,  nor  is  there  an  assumption  m 
the  Constitution.  This  Is  where  I  think 
the  Senator  is  in  error.  There  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  or  assumption  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  prescribes  that  we  have 
some  kind  of  balance  to  restore.  It  seems 
rather  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  in  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  to  try  to 
constantly  reassesses  the  processes. 
Would  the  Senator  care  to  respond? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  the  Senator's  observation. 

First  of  all,  I  would  agree  that  the 
precise  limit  of  the  authority  delegated 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  or 
the  precise  limit  of  the  presidential  au- 
thority, is  subject  not  only  to  reasonable 
argument  but,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  history,  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  precise  lines  of  demarca- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  during 
the  last  century— jwlth  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Mexican  War,  which  I 
think  historians  might  well  agree  was 
a  war  iniUated  by  Presidential  action- 
there  was  no  substantial  incursion  by 
the  President  on  the  war  power  of 
Congress. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that,  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Presidential 
power  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  Con- 
gress; first,  with  the  action  taken  by 
Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  William  Howard  Taft  to 
send  American  troops  into  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  where  they 
were,  on  occasion,  committed  to  combat 
without  authorization  from  Congress. 

I  noted  in  my  address  that  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  object  to  this  asser- 
tion of  Presidential  prerogative  estab- 
lished unfortunate  precedents  upon 
which  subsequent  Presidents  have  built. 
Beginning  in  1940,  with  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  decision  to  exchange 
American  destroyers  for  certain  lease- 
holds in  British  territory  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  power  of  the  Presidency 
was  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  nearly  swept 
away  the  last  vestiges  of  Congress'  war 
power  as  defined  by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that,  far 
from  representing  a  healthy  ebb  and  flow, 
in  which  the  legislative  branch  asserts 
itself  in  times  of  an  acquiescent  presi- 
dent, while  the  Presidency  asserts  itself 
in  times  of  a  strong  and  determined 
president,  the  ciurent  has  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  presidential  usurpation  of 
congressional  power,  to  the  point  where 
the  real  decision  for  war  or  peace  now 
rests  with  the  presidency.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  recognize  what  has 
happened. 

We  must  look  at  the  extent  of  the  ero- 
sion of  congressional  power.  We  need  a 
resolution  of  this  kind  to  remind  Con- 
gress of  its  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution, so  that  this  process  of  steady 
erosion  can  be  reversed,  and  we  can  begin 
to  retrieve  the  prerogative  that  is  ours 
under  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some 
of  our  misunderstanding  or  confusion,  or 
however  we  wish  to  describe  It,  derives 
from  a  mixture  in  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  President's 
prerogatives  under  the  Constitution  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and  what  they 
are  as  delineated  hi  the  clause  reserving 
the  power  to  declare  war  to  an  act  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Both  issues  are  hivolved 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  tiie  Senator  sug- 
gest, then,  that  In  the  realm  of  projecting 
foreign  policy,  as  he  says  on  the  first  page 
of  his  speech,  it  Involves  the  basic 
principle  of  returning  to  the  separaUon 


of  powers  between  President  and  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  itself? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  indeed.  I  tiy  to 
spell  that  out  by  pointing  to  the  denlgrra- 
tlon  of  the  treaty  power.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  account  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  regarding  the  Spanish  bases  ar- 
rangement. The  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
backgroimd,  that  we  have  been  commit- 
ted to  a  certain  relationship  with  Spain 
by  executive  agreement,  parts  of  which 
were  never  even  disclosed  to  Congress. 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  yesterday  that 
he  felt  this  was  a  clear  case  of  abuse  of 
Presidential  power.  I  agree  with  him. 
But  when  we  are  bound  to  a  government 
like  that  of  Spain  by  Presidential  action, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  full  dis- 
closure to  the  Senate,  and  without  ever 
having  been  called  upon  either  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  that  relationship  by  pass- 
ing upon  a  treaty,  when  such  matters  as 
ordinary  commercial  and  fishery  agree- 
ments and  tax  agreements  and  consular 
conventions  are  routinely  brought  here 
for  our  approval,  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  has  been  a  very  serious 
abuse  of  Presidential  prerogative  in  the 
circumvention  of  the  treaty  power. 

It  used  to  be  a  general  rule  that  any- 
thing that  had  major  importance  came 
to  the  Senate  in  treaty  form,  and  that 
other  matters  of  lesser  Importance,  such 
as  technical  and  commercial  matters, 
were  often  made  by  Presidential  agree- 
ment. But  the  line  between  the  two  is 
no  longer  observed. 

I  recall  when  we  were  once  considering 
a  very  technical  and  relatively  imlmpor- 
tant  tax  treaty  with  Thailand.  It  was 
brought  dutifully  to  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  constitutional  require- 
ments, and  we  were  considering  it  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  During 
the  same  period,  the  President  shipped 
some  30,000  American  troops  to  Thailand, 
where  they  could  well  be  the  cause  of  our 
becoming  involved  in  a  war  in  that  coun- 
try, and  he  acted  without  even  consulting 
the  Senate. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  these  are 
examples  of  serious  erosion  of  what  was 
meant  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I,  then,  observe,  in 
response  to  the  Senator,  that  under  the 
Constitution  itself,  even  the  literal  words 
of  the  Constitution,  I  would  suppose  we 
would  have  to  agree  that  the  initiative 
in  foreign  policy,  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  that  responsibility  in  making  foreign 
policy— I  repeat,  making  it^-devolves 
upon  the  Executive  in  the  system.  That 
is  the  reason  I  asked  the  preceding  ques- 
tion. We  must  separate  policy  formula- 
tion from  the  declaration  of  war. 

Let  me  continue  on  that.  The  Presi- 
dent is  restrained  under  the  Constitution 
in  all  foreign  policy  matters  only  in  three 
areas;  namely,  first,  in  the  treatymaking 
power;  second,  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds  involved  in  the  execution  of  foreign 
policy;  and,  third.  In  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  itself. 

But  more  than  that,  there  is  no  legacy 
in  the  constitutional  language,  as  I  see 
It,  which  requires  some  kind  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive.  The  President  has  the 
initiative  in  that. 
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President  Monroe  had  the  Initiative  to 
pronounce  a  doctrine.  President  Truman 
had  the  initiative  to  pronounce  a  doc- 
trine. It  did  not  require,  under  any  terms 
I  know  of,  a  followup  by  the  Senate  per 
se.  The  lines  have  already  been  set.  Who 
could  determine  what  the  consequences 
of  either  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  would  ever  be?  Because  of 
their  promise  it  might  well  have  required 
a  confrontation  somewhere  down  the 
line,  Eind  Congress  would  have  found,  in 
substance,  its  constitutional  prerogatives 
alretuly  limited  in  terms  of  what  options 
it  could  choose  between.  But  there  was 
no  questioning  of  the  President's  right, 
or  of  the  President's  autliority,  or  of  the 
President's  respwnsibility,  if  you  will,  that 
lay  out  these  lines. 

A  President  can  refuse  to  recognize  a 
nation.  He  can  also  recognize  a  nation. 
That  is  policy.  Yet,  doing  that,  or  failing 
to  do  that,  can  also  commit. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that,  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  the  President  has 
the  initiative  under  the  Constitution  and 
probably  must  continue  to  have  it,  espe- 
cially so  in  these  days:  and  that  the  op- 
tions of  Congress  are  narrowly  drawn  as 
a  result. 

I  think  that  we  should  keep  this  In 
perspective.  In  my  judgment,  the  Sena- 
tor threw  the  whole  bag  of  impleasioit- 
ness  and  imhappiness  into  this.  I  think 
we  have  to  separate  it  from  war  declara- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say,  first  of  all, 
that  I  think  the  Senator  has  set  up  a 
fine  strawman  and  then  has  proceeded 
to  demolish  him.  But  the  strawman  does 
not  relate  to  the  propositions  I  have 
advanced. 

No  one  denies  that  the  President  has 
great  powers  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  No  one  denies  that  he  is  the  ini- 
tiator and  the  chief  architect.  No  one 
denies  that  he  can  recognize  or  refuse 
to  recognize  foreign  governments.  No 
one  denies  that  he  can  declare  doctrines. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Without  consulting  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  argument  is  not 
that  the  President  does  not  have  enor- 
mous powers  which  are  quite  uncon- 
tested. The  argvunent  is  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  he  have  all  the  powers. 
He  has  taken  them.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Senator  referred  to  it  as  an  exam- 
ple of  presidential  power.  Let  us  con- 
sider that.  It  is  true  that  President 
Monroe,  in  his  own  right,  declared  the 
doctrine.  Then  some  of  the  new  re- 
publics in  South  America  became  inter- 
ested in  how  it  was  going  to  be  imple- 
mented. They  were  concerned  because  of 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Holy  Alliance 
against  which  the  doctrine  had  been,  as 
the.  Senator  well  knows,  asserted.  Thus, 
they  inquired  of  our  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  how  the  doctrine  would  be  Imple- 
mented, and  he  replied  in  terms  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

With  respect  to  the  question  In  what  man- 
ner the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
Intends  to  resist  or  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ference of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  subjugating  new  republics  or  interfering 
in  their  political  forms,  you  understand  that 


by  the  Ckmstltutlon,  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  question  belongs  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  govenunent. 

What  could  be  clearer? 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
makes  a  good  argument,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  relevant.  The  President  has 
broad  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
conduct  foreign  relations,  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
upon  treaties.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  how 
that  right  of  the  Senate  has  been  cir- 
cumvented by  Presidential  policy,  by  ex- 
ecutive agreements  and  other  kinds  of 
resolutions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate,  which  treaties  require. 

History  is  replete  with  examples,  and 
we  should  know  them,  because  they  have 
come  so  fast  and  furiously  In  our  own 
time.  I  have  referred  to  the  war  power,  to 
which  the  Setiator  also  alludes,  and  the 
treaty  power.  Both  have  been  eroded 
away.  Today  we  must,  In  all  honesty,  ad- 
mit that  the  war  power  has  been  lost. 
Our  last  two  wars  have  been  Presidential 
wars.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Con- 
gress still  has  the  power  to  declare  war,  if 
the  President  wants  it  declared.  I  do  not 
think  that  really  is  a  sensible  argument. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  puts  the  finger 
on  part  of  the  problem.  Let  us  go  back 
in  terms  of  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
here.  He  alone  can  tell  us  what  he  is 
contending,  but  if  I  read  his  remarks 
correctly,  he  talks  in  his  speech  about 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  having  been 
eroded  in  a  pervMlve  way.  The  Executive 
has,  in  effect,  nm  away  with  the  ball.  I 
am  trying  to  pin  it  down  as  to  whether 
it  is  in  the  making  of  policy  or  whether  it 
is  in  the  war  declaration  that  that  is 
involved. 

If  it  Is  the  latter,  I  assimie,  from  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  it  is  the  confilct  in 
Vietnam  that  has  been  at  least  the  cur- 
rent element  that  has  triggered  concern 
in  this  field.  He  himself  talked  at  some 
length  about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

Is  it  the  argument  that  it  was  an  im- 
proper thing  or  that  Congress  did  not 
take  the  right  step?  Where  was  this  a 
violation  of  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  argument 
is  very  clearly  set  out  In  the  text  of  my 
remarks.  As  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  is  concerned,  the  Senator  has 
listened  to  that  part  of  the  remarks — I 
thank  him  for  it — and  he  has  also  read 
the  remarks. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  also  studied  the 
remarks. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  r^ieat  them 
once  more. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No;  do  not  read  them 
again.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  on 
the  point  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  said  that  Congress 
made  a  grave  error,  in  my  judgment, 
when  it  worded  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution so  vaguely  and  so  broadly.  I  also 
referred  to  the  event  as  an  example  of 
a  trend  in  recent  years,  whereby  the 
Executive  seeks  to  secure  blsaik-check 
authority  from  the  Congress  to  cover 
future  vague  and  unspecified  Presidtti- 
tlal  actions. 


I  think  we  have  learned  something 
from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
namely,  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that. 
I  hope  we  have  learned  that  lesson.  I 
have  learned  it.  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  as  did  mo«t  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  There  were  only  two 
very  perceptive  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  did  not.  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
smd  Senator  Gruening.  of  Alaska.  But  I 
admit  that,  when  I  voted  for  it,  I  did  so 
within  the  context  of  a  situation  in  which 
an  American  destroyer  had  been  at- 
tacked on  the  high  seas  and  retaliation 
had  followed.  We  were  then  asked  for 
the  resolution. 

In  all  honesty,  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  had  it  in  their 
minds,  when  they  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion, that  they  were  confening  authority 
on  the  President  for  sending  half  a  mil- 
lion combat  tnxH^s  into  Southeast  Asia. 
But  we  must,  nonetheless,  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  having  adopted  the  res- 
olution in  that  form.  I  think  we  must 
also  learn  a  lesson  from  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Here  I  think  the  Senator 
is  straining  his  remarks  and  referring  to 
the  war-declaring  policy,  which  he  has 
stated  articulately,  and  going  into  the 
field  of  policy,  involving  congressional 
action.  Let  me  read  the  high  phrases  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  think 
this  is  important.  Unlike  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  made  the  declaration  yester- 
day, I  think  I  understood  what  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was.  I  read  it  and  I 
voted  for  it.  I  had  no  illusions  as  to  what 
It  meant.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  Sen- 
ator's source  is  for  the  statement  he 
makes  that  most  Members  of  Congress 
did  not  mean  that.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  clear 
Therefore,  I  object  to  its  being  used  as 
an  illustration  of  some  devious  device 
that  somehow  trapped  Congress  into 
adopting  it  when  Its  Members  were  un- 
happy about  doing  so.  Listen  to  what  the 
Tonkin  resolution  said : 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  malivtenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest,  respectfully, 
that  the  Senator  is  only  pushing  an  open 
door.  I  know  what  is  in  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. I  know  it  was  drafted  downtown. 
We  bought  it  in  2  days.  That  is  where  I 
think  we  made  our  mistake. 

When  it  comes  to  conferring  authority 
on  the  President  to  make  war  anywhere 
In  the  world,  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  the  language  we  use.  I  think  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Gulf  of 
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Tonkin  resolution  i»that  we  ought  not  to 
give  carte  blanche  aathority  any  more. 

We  could  take  aft  afternoon  on  what 
the  Senate  meaai  when  it  passed  the 
resolution.  I  suppoK  we  could  not  answer 
that  question  unlass  we  had  the  sworn 
testimony  of  all  «iio  were  present  at  the 
time,  not  only  ta  the  Senate  but  in  the 
House. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  remem- 
ber the  occasion  very  well.  The  Senator 
may  have  voted,  as  he  said,  to  confer 
authority  to  make  major  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  He  may  have  thought  that  was 
what  he  was  doing.  Certainly,  the  lang- 
uage would  permit  it.  But  at  the  time  a 
political  campaign  was  underway.  Does 
anybody  here  fail  to  remember  what  the 
nexus  of  that  campaign  was?  It  was  a 
campaign  between  Mr.  Ooldwater,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Johnson  on  the 
other,  and  the  whole  focus  of  the  cam- 
paign was  upon  Mr.  Ooldwatkr's  pro- 
posals, which  were  dramatized  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  to  do  with  defoliation 
and  the  wider  use  of  American  military 
forced  Jn  Vietnam. 

The'whole  emphasis  of  Mr.  Johnson 
was  upon  restraint  and  responsibility.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  remembers  that  the 
President  said: 
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We  are  not  about  to  send  AmericsMi  bovB 
9,000  OT  10,000  mllea  from  home  to  dp  what 
Aalan  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  the^aelves. 

In  that  atmosphere,  I  do  notttilnk  it 
unreasonable  that  many  of  uarfSay  have 
felt  that  in  passing  the  resolution  we 
were  upholding  a  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  was  one  of  restraint. 
I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  many 
of  us  may  have  thought  that,  having 
made  these  statements  in  the  campaign, 
he  did  not  intend  to  commit  half  a  mil- 
lion American  men  to  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  ' 

Whatever  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
thought,  he  can  testify  to.  I  testify  to 
what  I  thought  at  the  time. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  never 
-  again  should  we  confer  the  war-making 
powers  on  the  President  in  such  indis- 
criminate terms,  unless  that  is  how  it  is 
asked,  that  is  how  we  consider  it,  and 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

We  were  not  even  acting  on  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  proper  information  when 
we  passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
So  I  disagree  with  the  Senator.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  Important  lesson  for  this 
body  to  learn  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
experience. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  say  first  to  the 
Senator,  I  think  a  little  chronology  is 
probably  in  order.  First,  President  John- 
son's statement  about  not  sending  Amer- 
ican boys  9  or  10  thousand  miles  away. 

1  think,  was  made  on  the  24th  of  October 
or  thereabouts.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident had  preceded  tliat  by  more  than 

2  months. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  makes  a 
debating  point  there. 

B£r.  McGEE.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  because 

Mr.  McGEE.  No;  may  I  finish  my 
statement? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  think  he  makes  a  debating 
point,  because  the  whole  campaign  had 
this  character,  from  start  to  finish. 


Mr.  McGEE.  But  on  August  4,  the  cam- 
paign was  not  really  underway.  The 
major  part  of  the  campaign  began 
around  the  first  of  September. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  his 
speech,  where  he  voices  the  opinion  that 
somehow  there  was  violence  done  here, 
even  by  political  verbiage  of  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  on  the  campaign  trail,  his 
argument  does  not  hang  together.  Be- 
fore the  campaign  rhetoric  had  really 
surfaced  in  this  coimtry,  it  was  not  clear 
that  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  was 
really  at  stake.  By  election  day,  in  No- 
vember, there  had  been  no  overt  breach 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  first  discovery 
that  our  side  made  that  the  north  had 
committed  large  numbers  of  its  own  reg- 
ular military  forces  became  obvious  only 
as  late  as  December,  after  the  election. 
The  verification  of  the  introduction  of 
a  new  family  of  weapons  from  the  out- 
side into  the  south,  the  AK-47  family 
came  only  after  the  election. 

These  elements  are  after  the  fact;  and 
the  point  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
the  President  was  protected,  and  required 
by  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  previously 
passed  by  this  body,  and  overwhelmingly 
to  respond  to  the  new  developments,  un- 
controllable by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats at  the  voting  booth.  Those  devel- 
opments, he  felt,  required  the  decision 
that  he  made,  and  he  was  empowered  to 
make  it  by  the  resolution  Itself;  and  this 
body  had  seemed  to  be  conveying  it  to 
him. 

There  was  no  mandate  in  the  congres- 
sional vote  anywhere,  that  I  can  discover 
that  said,  "The  day  after  the  election, 
you  had  better  come  back  and  see  if  this 
squares  with  what  you  promised  on  the 
campaign  trail." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  submit  to  the 
Senator  that,  first  of  all.  his  argument 
goes  to  a  difTerent  proposition:  whether 
or  not  the  President  was  justified  in  tak- 
mg  the  action  he  took  in  the  Ught  of  the 
new  evidence  that  may  have  come  to 
light. 

That  really  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  I 
would  say,  though,  even  on  the  basis  of 
the  Senator's  own  argument,  that  if 
these  changes  in  circiunstances  were  so 
Important  as  to  justify  the  reversal  of 
the  President's  position  during  the  cam- 
paign taken  immediately  after  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  the  President.  I  think, 
should  have  come  back  to  Congress  and 
said,  "These  dramatic  changes  have  oc- 
curred, and  in  view  of  them,  I  am  ask- 
ing Congress  for  authority  to  commit 
a  large  expeditionary  force  to  Vietnam." 
But  he  did  not.  So  even  on  the  grounds 
of  the  argrunent  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator, I  am  not  impressed.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  his  argimient  goes  to  a  differ- 
ent question. 

When  we  acted  upon  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  the  language  chosen,  in 
my  Judgment,  was  too  broad;  and  thus, 
afterward,  the  language  allowed  the 
President  to  say  that  everything  he  had 
done  was  within  the  embrace  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  hope  the  lesson  we  draw  from 
that  experience  Is  that  we  should  become 
better  draftsmen  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  point 
that  the  Senator  makes  probably  comes 
closest,  now,  to  his  definition  of  where 


we  got  Into  trouble,  and  that  was  that 
we  did  not  use  the  right  words  in  draft- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

But  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  what 
we  knew  at  the  time,  in  the  circum- 
stances that  prevailed  at  that  time.  No 
President  that  I  know  of.  a  Goldwatbr,  a 
Johns(m,  a  Nixon,  a  Humphrey,  a  Mc- 
GovKHN,  a  McCarthy,  a  Kennedy,  or 
whoever  it  might  have  been,  would  have 
been  able  or  willing  to  ignore  what  might 
transph-e  after  election  day. 

As  I  remember.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
with  the  threat  of  Hitler  hanging  over  us, 
made  his  great  statement  in  October  of 
1940.  in  his  campaign  for  a  third  term: 

I  promise  you  fathers  and  mothers,  agalu 
and  again  and  again,  that  no  American  boys 
will  be  sent  abroad. 

Now.  there  again,  the  campaign  pro- 
duced that  statement,  but  it  did  not 
remove  from  him  the  responsibility  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Very  well.  But  before 
he  took  the  United  States  into  war 
against  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  To  jo,  he 
came  to  Congress  and  asked  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  l£  now  again 
shifting  the  ground  over  to  another 
point  that  was  not  at  issue  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  here.  Let  us  take  them  one 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Moreover,  as  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  Senator,  the  war  was 
precipitated  by  an  attack  upon  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  the  United  States,  as 
I  think  the  Senator  was  arguing  ear- 
lier, had  already  been  committed  to 
war  with  HiUer  by  the  actions  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  agreements  and  the  steps  he  had 
taken. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cite  those  instances, 
and  the  Presidential  movement  toward 
a  naval  war  in  the  western  Atlantic, 
an  excessive  use  of  Presidential  power. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Right. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  was  documenting  the 
general  usurpation  of  power,  toward 
which  my  entire  address  is  pointed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  my  point  with  the 
Senator  is  that  the  President,  within  the 
prerogatives  of  his  office,  in  his  respon- 
sibility in  projecting  foreign  policy,  has 
it  within  his  jurisdiction  under  the  Con- 
stitution—not by  stealing  something 
from  the  Senate — to  imdertake  conmiit- 
ments  by  laying  out  lines  of  policy  that 
circumscribe  the  free  field  of  options 
that  the  Senator  suggests  in  his  able  ad- 
dress about  restoring  the  balance  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Legislature.  That  is  what 
it  is  about.  That  is  what  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  is  about,  because  the 
best  I  can  understand  from  the  Senator's 
proposal  is  that  the  Senate  would  be 
asked  again  to  pass  another  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution,  only  this  time  we  would 
change  the  wording. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  format 
that  the  Senator  is  now  proposing  that 
would  suggest  that  the  Senate  would  do 
any  differently  the  next  time;  therefore, 
why  fault  the  circiunstances? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say,  first  of  all, 
none  of  us  can  forecast  what  future  ac- 
tion Congress  may  take  in  the  matter  of 
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a  war.  In  the  second  place,  let  me  say 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  falls  within  the  embrace 
of  the  pending  commitments  resolution. 
In  other  words,  no  one  argues  that  there 
was  no  congressional  action  involved. 

I  have  said  I  think  we  should  learn 
from  our  mistake,  that  there  are  lessons 
in  it,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  write 
resolutions  that  way  any  more,  if  the 
circumstances  will  permit  us  to  avoid 
that  error. 

I  cannot  forecast  whether  or  not  we 
will  learn  the  lesson.  Nor  do  I  undertake 
to  define  for  the  President  the  limits  of 
Presidential  power.  The  President,  de- 
pending on  who  he  may  be,  will  assert 
such  power  as  he  believes  he  possesses; 
and  we  cannot,  by  any  words  of  ours  on 
this  fioor,  either  make  that  decision  for 
the  present  incumbent  in  the  White 
House,  nor  for  any  future  incumbent. 

However,  our  responsibility  is  to  as- 
sert our  power  imder  the  Constitution. 
That  is  our  duty,  and  we  can  do  that, 
if  we  will.  My  complaint  is  that  we  have 
been  more  and  more  reluctant  to  do  it, 
and  we  have  thus  permitted  our  power  to 
slowly  erode  away,  until  today  there  ara 
those  who  say  it  does  not  exist  any  more, 
and  cite  the  very  Presidential  usurpa- 
tions of  the  power  as  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  it  no  longer  exists. 

When  we  come  to  that  point,  as  we 
have  now,  I  think  that  a  responsibility 
falls  upon  us  to  begin  to  reassert  some 
of  our  powers  within  the  structure  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  our  trouble  is  in  what  we  mean  by 
words.  I  go  back  again  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  in  his  speech.  I  think  they 
make  the  point  as  to  how  difQcult  it  is 
for  us  to  talk  the  same  language  with 
words  that  have  a  different  meaning. 

The  Senator  said  on  page  8  of  his 
speech: 

As  to  the  first  question.  Congress  failed 
to  state  Its  intentions  clearly  in  the  case  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonlcln  Resolution,  because  it 
assumed  that  those  intentions  were  gener- 
ally understood. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  here 
that  the  intentions  were  not  too  well 
understood,  that  we  each  thought  we 
imderstood  how  we  measured  up  to  what 
we  voted  on  here  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Each  of  us  has  his  opin- 
ion. I  expressed  mine. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  said,  as 
shown  on  page  8: 

A  national  election  campaign  was  then  In 
progress  and  President  Johnson's  basic  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam  was  that  ".  .  .  we  are  not 
about  to  send  American  boys  9,000  or  10,000 
miles  away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves."  In  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  supporting  the  President 
on  Vietnam,  a  great  majority  In  Congress  be- 
lieved that  they  were  upholding  the  position 
of  moderation  which  President  Johnson  was 
expressing  In  his  campaign. 

It  is  more  than  a  debating  point  that 
it  had  not  already  been  expressed.  It  Is 
more  than  a  debating  point  that  the 
President's  language  and  that  resolution 
simply  said  that  the  President,  and  not 
the  Congress,  should  be  onpowered  to 
employ  armed  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  just  as  unadulterated  as  that. 


So,  I  object  to  the  Senator's  using  an 
incident  like  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
and  casting  over  it  an  aura  of  suspicion 
and  having  a  bit  of  the  black  of  con- 
spiracy involved  in  it  as  the  reason  for 
proceeding  to  this  resolution,  when  in 
the  resolution  he  is  asking  that  the  Sen- 
ate do  again  exactly  what  it  did  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1964,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident, namely  the  act  of  ratifying  what 
the  President  had  been  requesting,  or  de- 
bating it  if  that  were  the  case.  I  do  not 
see  where  the  Senator  has  advanced  a 
reason  for  the  resolution,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  relevant 
citation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
soriy.  I  ain  unable  to  follow  the  Sena- 
tor's argmnent.  However,  I  will  come 
back  to  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  E>oint  in  re- 
hashing again  the  question  of  our  two 
interpretations  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  congressional  decision  to  ap- 
prove the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I 
have  my  opinion;  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  a  different  opinion. 

I  think  we  made  a  mistake.  He  does 
not.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  congressional 
action,  and,  as  such,  it  would  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  pending  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  pointless  to  continue  to  be- 
labor our  individual  interpretations  of 
what  may  have  been  congressional  in- 
tent at  the  time  that  the  decision  was 
taken.  I  see  it  one  way.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  sees  it  another  way. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that  point.  I  think  there  is  a  point 
presented  there  that  makes  it  more  rel- 
evant than  the  mere  fact  that  the  two 
of  us  have  a  different  interpretation. 

What  is  relevant  is  that  in  the  process 
there  was  no  violation,  there  was  no 
overstraining,  and  there  was  no  abuse  of 
the  procedures  already  on  the  books  and 
underway  and  being  practiced,  and 
practiced  on  those  occasions,  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate  regardless  of 
how  one  interprets  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Nor  have  I  contended 
that.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  the  Sen- 
ator keeps  arguing  a  proposition  that  I 
have  not  offered  or  made. 

Mr.  McGPE.  I  have  to  interpret  the 
Senator's  paragraph  in  that  way,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution;  namely,  that  this  is  an 
illustration  in  his  talk  about  the  abdi- 
cation of  Congress  and  the  Executive 
running  away  with  the  ball. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  correct  him, 
when  I  referred  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  I  did  so  in  these  words: 

How  did  it  come  about  that  Congress  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  so  totally  and  disastrously 
misunderstood? 

Then  I  went  on  to  give  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  did  so  with  certain  as- 
sumptions in  mind  which  were  not  borne 
out. 

The  Senator  disagrees  with  me.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to  why  Con- 
gress drafted  the  resolution  as  it  did, 
and  acted  in  such  haste  upon  it,  and  what 
it  Intended  and  what  it  foresaw  at  the 
time  It  enacted  it. 

That  is  for  history.  That  is  for  later 
Senators  to  reflect  upon  if  and  when  a 


similar  resolution  is  brought  before  the 
Senate  at  a  subsequent  date. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
comes  down  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  no  point  in  Senate  Resolution  85  in 
this  case. 

The  Senator  has  other  citations  in  his 
speech  which  have  other  elements  of 
relevancy  in  them,  but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  resolution  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  case.  I  base  the  case 
on  the  erosion  of  the  senatorial  role  over 
the  past  40  or  50  years. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  turn  to  each  of  the  others. 

As  I  remember  our  colloquy  on  a  part 
of  this  particular  point  on  yesterday,  we 
referred  to  some  of  the  decisions  that  had 
been  made  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  air- 
lift crisis.  It  was  stated  then  that  these 
decisions  stemmed  from  other  commit- 
ments we  had  already  made,  that  were 
ratified  by  Congress. 

I  suppose  that  would  suggest  there 
was  no  violation  or  straining  of  this 
principle  during  the  Berlin  crisis  when 
the  President  might  have  decided,  in- 
stead of  an  airlift,  to  have  the  .supplies 
brought  over  the  ground  and  challenged 
the  Soviets  at  that  particular  point.  Is 
that  a  fair  conclusion? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  And  I  said  yester- 
day that  our  defense  of  Berlin  vr&s  a  part 
of  an  obligation  that  we  had  assumed 
under  the  NATO  treaty. 

Now.  the  Senate  approved  that  treaty. 
And  I  have  never  complained  that  the 
President  exceeded  his  authority  in  at- 
tempting to  implement  the  treaty  in 
West  Berlin  or  elsewhere  in  Europe.  But 
there  was  a  treaty. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Could  that  have  led  to 
war? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course,  but  it  would 
have  been  pursuant  to  a  treaty  that  had 
been  properly  ratified,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Then  it  take.s  us  back  to 
this  much  lamented  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Could  that  have  led  to  war? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  did. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  language — could  it 
not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  talking  ribout  po- 
litical science  now,  not  the  politics  of 
disagreement.  Therefore,  what  does  the 
Senator  change? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
clear.  I  think  the  Senator  must  imder- 
stand the  point.  I  have  reiterated  it  a 
number  of  times. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  a  slow  learner  but 
I  am  not  stubborn. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  argument  against 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  not  that 
Congress  f sdled  to  act  or  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  beyond  the  language  of  the 
resolution.  My  argument  in  the  case  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  is  that 
we  acted  unwisely,  that  we  should  learn 
from  that  experience.  The  Senator  thinks 
we  acted  wisely,  but  he  and  I  have  be«i 
in  long-standing  disagreement  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  course  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  about  President 
Truman  and  Korea? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  President  Tru- 
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man's  Initial  action  in  sending  Ameri- 
can troops  into  combat  in  Korea  would 
have  to  be  wmsidered  contrary  to  this 
senae-of-the-Senate  resolution,  because 
It  was  a  commitment  to  war  in  a  foreign 
place  and  it  occurred  under  circum- 
stances which  did  not  constitute  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  itself.  In  other  words,  it  wsis  not  a 
defensive  action.  It  was  a  decision  to  go 
to  war  in  a  distant  country;  and  I  think 
that,  consistent  with  our  Constitution, 
the  proposition  should  have  been  brought 
to  Congress,  so  that  Congress  could  have 
exercised  its  collective  judgment  on  the 
decision  to  go  to  war  in  Asia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  was  not  without  some 
kind  of  measure  of  obligation  in  a  pact 
we  had  agreed  to  in  the  Security  Council 
in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  stretches 
the  matter  very  far.  I  suppose  you  could 
say  that  because  we  are  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  have  generally  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  countries  should 
not  resort  to  war  in  the  settlement  of 
tareiga-  disputes,  the  President  could 
walk  under  the  umbrella  anywhere,  but 
not  go  to  war  at  his  pleasure,  wherever 
a  dispute  erupts.  I  think  that  would  be 
straining  the  treaty  obUgation  owed  the 
United  Nations  beyond  the  breaking 
point. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
leaves  out  is  the  fact  that  a  policy  po- 
sition that  is  approved  by  this  body  may 
In  fact  lead  to  a  confrontation  that  it 
was  hoped  would  be  avoided,  that  might 
not  have  happened,  but  that  in  these 
particular  instances  finally  did  happen. 
That  puts  the  finger  on  our  problem, 
does  it  not — that  in  this  age,  in  a  nu- 
clear age,  we  do  not  have  the  same  good 
old  days,  when  diplomats  got  together 
and  broke  off  relations  and  served  an 
ultimatum,  and  finally  war  was  de- 
clared? You  can  have  a  war  that  Is 
waged,  but  not  declared,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  "Where  do  you  repose  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  sudden  de- 
cision?" If  we  had  had  to  debate,  as  the 
Senator  implies,  in  the  Korean  crisis. 
North  Korea  would  have  been  all  over 
South  Korea  before  we  would  have  had 
a  quorum  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  quite 
that  simple. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  just  do  not  believe 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  Is  so 
irresponsible  that  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion it  will  not  act  with  the  dispatch 
necessary  to  protect  the  vital  Interests 
of  this  country.  If  the  Senator  believes 
that,  then  he  really  wants  to  repeal  the 
Constitution.  He  wants  to  repose  all  the 
power  in  the  President's  hands.  That  is 
what  he  argues.  When  he  says  that  any 
time  the  President  decides  that  an 
emergency  abroad  is  of  such  urgency  that 
the  United  States  should  go  to  war,  and 
that  the  requirements  of  the  nuclear  age 
are  such  that  this  is  necessary  and 
proper,  he  is  simply  casting  aside  the 
constitutional  system. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  do  I  not  Intend 
to  cast  aside  the  constitutional  system, 
but  also,  I  think  we  are  capable  of  living 
up  to  this  new  responsibility  imder  the 
constitutional  system.  It  Is  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  who  talks  about  restortog 
the  balance,  about  restoring  a  separation 


of  powers  which  I  argue  never  existed  in 
fact  in  the  foreign  poUey  field. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Indeed,  I  do  argue  for 
restoring  the  balance.  I  find  It  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States, 
plainly  set  out.  I  do  not  want  the  Presi- 
dency to  become  a  Caesardom. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  three  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  then  I 
will  put  to  him  the  question  whether  he 
does  not  think  that  these  three  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  answer  the 
question  put  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  first  provision  Is  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  11,  which  says  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  "to  declare  War.  grant 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and 
make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on 
Land  and  Water." 

Now,  that  vests  the  power  in  Congress 
to  declare  war  and  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  in  that  way 
determine  what  the  rules  will  be  for 
fighting  as  those  ships  used  to  do.  This 
is  a  general  provision. 

Now,  the  Constitution  recognizes  in 
at  least  two  places  that  the  United  States 
might  be  attacked,  and  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ators attention  to  article  IV,  section  4, 
which  says: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of 
Oovemment.  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  under  that  provision — that  is,  sec- 
tion 4  of  article  IV — ^It  recognizes  that  if 
a  State  is  invaded,  the  United  States 
shall  forthwith  go  to  the  protection  of 
that  State  and  the  defense  of  that  State, 
without  any  declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  another  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  is  so  sel- 
dom mentioned  that  I  think  most  of  us 
have  a  tendency  to  forget  it  is  even  in 
the  Constitution.  That  is  article  I,  sec- 
tion 10,  clause  3,  which  says: 

No  state  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
Congress  .  .  .  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War 
in  time  of  Peace,  enter  Into  any  Agreement 
or  Compact  with  another  State  or  with  a 
foreign  Power,  or  engage  In  War,  unless  ac- 
tually Invaded,  or  In  such  Imminent  Danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional recognition  that  in  addition 
to  the  United  States  protecting  itself 
against  invasion — that  is,  fighting  a  de- 
fensive war  without  a  declaration  of 
Congress — this  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  necessary  in  time  of 
emergency  even  for  a  State,  itself,  to 
fight  a  foreign  foe  which  is  either  invad- 
ing the  State  or  is  putting  the  State  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  invaded;  and 
that  it  recognizes  that  even  a  State, 
without  getting  the  consent  of  anybody 
on  a  national  level,  or  from  Congress, 
can  fight  a  defensive  war. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  Interpret  the 
language  that  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  is  this:  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  sigree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
these  three  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provide,  in  substance,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  engage  in  an  of- 
fensive war  without  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  or  at  least  without  congres- 
sional permission;  and  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  President,  or  even  the  parties 
of  the  State  can  engage  in  a  defensive 
war  without  permission  from  Congress 
or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  and  I  would  say 
the  Senator  has  delineated  the  general 
argwnent  that  took  place  at  the  consti- 
tutional convention  where  it  was  recog- 
nized that,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  had  a  responsibility  to  defend 
the  Nation  should  the  Nation  be  at- 
tacked; but  it  would  have  been  quite 
meaningless  to  repose  the  war  power  in 
Congress,  if  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
not  intended  that  the  decision  to  go 
to  war  in  a  foreign  land,  made  under  cir- 
cumstances which  did  not  Involve  an 
immediate  threat  to  our  own  security  in 
our  own  land,  should  be  made  by  many 
men,  the  elected  representatives  of  all 
the  people,  rather  than  with  one  man. 
We  had  had  such  an  unfortunate  ex- 
perience with  the  kingly  power  to  make 
war  during  the  period  preceding  our  War 
for  Independence.  When  we  established 
our  republican  form  of  government,  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  did  not  want 
to  repose  the  same  war-making  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  that  they  had 
suffered  from  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
Kings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  denied  the  power  of 
President  to  place  our  Nation  in  an  offen- 
sive war,  but  give  the  right  to  take  steps 
when  we  are  attacked  to  fight  defensive- 
ly, without  the  consent  of  Congress,  are 
just  as  valid  today  as  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  they  are  valid.  I 
cannot  accept  that  argument  that  be- 
cause nuclear  weapons  exist,  and  time 
and  distance  factors  have  shrunk  the 
world,  that  somehow  Congress  can  no 
longer  or  should  no  longer  assert  its  right 
to  declare  war  in  a  case  that  does  not 
Involve  an  Immediate  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  in  such  a 
case  that  such  an  argtunent  has  relevan- 
cy; not  In  connection  with  a  decision  to 
send  troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand.  Does 
anyone  contend  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
about  to  drop  nuclear  bombs  on  this 
country,  or  that  this  was  a  factor  in 
sending  troops  to  Southeast  Asia?  Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  thought  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  sets  out 
the  right  of  the  President  to  defend  the 
United  States  is  just  as  efficacious  now  as 
it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past,  be- 
cause if  there  is  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  the  President  has  the 
power  to  put  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resist  that  attack  as  he  would 
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have  had  at  the  time  the  provision  was 
originally  adopted? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
and  no  one  raises  any  question  about 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  defend 
the  country  when  necessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  he  has  that  power 
without  the  authority  of  anybody  else 
if  the  United  States  is  subjected  to  an 
attack  by  nuclear  weapons  by  anyone  on 
earth. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  an  example,  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Armed  Forces  went  into  combat  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 
But  then  the  President  came  to  the  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against,  not  only  Japan,  but  also  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  as  well.  He  complied 
with  the  Constitution  in  that  case. 

I  am  only  deploring  the  fact  that  sub- 
sequent Presidents  have  not  alwasrs 
chosen  to  scrupulously  comply  with  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  this  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  such  steps  as  necessary  to 
immediately  defend  tiie  United  States 
against  foreign  attack  exists  regardless 
of  whether  the  attack  is  made  on  us  with 
bows  and  arrows  or  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course.  I  fall  to  see 
how  the  choice  of  weapons  has  much 
relevance  to  the  constitutional  question 
involved  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  all  of 
the  presentations  by  the  Senator  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  However,  I  can  say 
that  in  my  brief  tenure  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  I  think  today's  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  perhaps  the  most 
thought-provoking  and  erudite  that  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  In  this 
Chamber. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  questions 
to  the  Senator.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and,  of 
course,  is  eminently  knowledgeable  of 
our  mutued  assistance  commitments. 

IDoes  the  Senator  have  a  rough  figure 
as  to  the  number  of  countries  with  which 
we  have  some  kind  of  verbal.  Executive, 
or  treaty  agreement  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, one  coimtry  to  another,  in  the  event 
of  attack? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  recall,  we  present- 
ly- have  treaty  commitments  to  go  to  the 
defense  of  some  42  foreign  governments. 
I  think  this  alone  is  unprecedented  in 
history.  We  also  have  some  fuzzy  rela- 
tionships which  seem  to  constitute  de 
facto  mutual  defense  arrangements,  as 
with  Spain,  which  were  never  brought 
before  the  Senate  in  treaty  form  for  rati- 
fication. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  obligations, 
the  constitutional  provisions  have  been 
complied  with.  Whether  or  not  these 
were  wisely  assumed  is  quite  a  different 
question.  Whether  or  not  we  are  now 
overcommltted  Is  quite  a  different  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  Spanish  arrangement,  I 
suggest  this  Is  another  example  of  Pres- 
idential abuse. 


Mr.  EAOLETTON.  That  was  precisely 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  extract  by  pro- 
pounding my  question.  It  is  with  respect 
to  those  arrangements,  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  euphoniously  referred  to  as 
"fuzzy,"  that  I  am  so  deeply  dlsturl}ed. 

In  the  5  months  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  has  ratified  four 
treaties.  The  most  significant  treaty,  of 
course,  was  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  on  March  13.  In  addition,  we 
have  ratified  a  treaty  on  aircraft  defense 
on  May  13,  the  Niagara  Power  Agree- 
ment on  May  13,  and  two  radio  agree- 
ments with  Mexico  yesterday,  June  19. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  the  Chamber  and 
voted  affirmatively,  as  did  89  other  Sena- 
tors. I  am  not  aware  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  88  Senators  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  but  I  frankly  had  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  who 
is  seated  behind  me  what  the  treaty  was 
all  about  and  what  we  were  going  to  vote 
on.  He  referred  me  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  to  his  right,  and  by  that  time  it 
was  too  late  to  get  much  information,  so 
we  voted  In  the  affirmative. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  we  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  ratify  trivia,  mat- 
ters which  are  innocuous  and  Routine. 
With  respect  to  things  that  matter  and 
which  affect  the  destiny  of  the  Nation, 
we  frequently  leave  them  up  to  unilateral 
executive  decision. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
This  has  been  the  sad  story  of  the  steady 
decline  of  Congress  within  our  constitu- 
tional system.  Nothing  has  grieved  me 
more  than  to  be  witness  to  this  decline 
during  my  12  years  In  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  can  be  certain  that  If  a  treaty 
Is  relatively  inconsequential;  that  is,  If 
it  has  to  do  with  some  mercantile  ar- 
rangement, or  the  exchange  of  shoe 
leather,  it  will  be  brought  dutifully  to  the 
Senate,  and  we  will  spend  time  in  hear- 
ings, and  the  matter  will  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  due  course 
we  will  ratify  it  because  there  is  no  con- 
troversy in  it,  and  there  Is  no  importance 
in  it.  But,  if  the  matter  has  to  do  with 
the  life  and  death  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  with  young  men  who  will  be 
drafted  Into  the  Army  and  told  that  they 
must  go  and  fight  or  go  to  prison  if  they 
refuse ;  if  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  the  country,  then,  likely  as  not,  it  will 
not  be  brought  here  at  ail. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  I  think  my 
address  today  illustrates  that  Presiden- 
tial authority  has  grown  beyond  limits. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  free  govern- 
ment in  the  world  which  vests  such  vast 
authority  in  Its  chief  executive.  There  is 
grave  danger  in  this,  not  because  our 
Presidents  are  imtnistworthy.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  great  and  able  men  in 
the  Presidency.  But  they  are  not  infalli- 
ble men. 

Our  Foimding  Fathers  understood  the 
importance  of  recognizing  human  limi- 
tations when  they  reposed  the  power  of 
maldng  war  in  the  many  elected  Repre- 
sentatives who  sit  in  Congress,  rather 
than  in  the  one  Executive  who  sits  in  the 
White  House.  They  were  wise  In  doing 
that.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  greater  genius 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  than  the 
division  of  power,  the  balancing  of  power, 


so  that  its  concentration  would  not  come, 
at  last,  to  usurp  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

But,  I  submit,  we  had  better  get  busy. 
We  had  better  start  to  reassert  some  of 
the  constitutional  power  that  was  meant 
to  lie  with  Congress,  or  we  will  become 
an  Irrelevancy  on  anything  that  really 
matters  Insofar  as  the  destiny  of  our 
land  Is  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  making  his 
observation.  It  is  extremely  pertinent  and 
bears  out  the  argument  I  make  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  first  yield  further 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  then 
I  shall  t>e  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound two  more  questions  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  if  I  may  have  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ex- 
change between  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  with  re- 
spect to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
which  was  voted  on  by  the  Senate  on 
August  10,  1964,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming explained  what  was  on  their  minds 
at  the  time  they  cast  their  affirmative 
votes. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  stated  that 
he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  implica- 
tions contained  in  the  very  broad  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution,  but  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  was  not  so  fully  cognizant 
of  the  full-blown  Implications  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  540,000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

May  I  Etsk  the  Senator  from  Idaho  this 
question,  which  is  truly,  I  admit,  in  the 
nature  of  a  hypothetical  question.  Since 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  have  engaged  in  some  re- 
flective, soul-searching  examinations  of 
what  they  were  thinking  about  on  August 
10,  1964,  I  ask  indulgence  for  that  same 
practice  again. 

My  question  is:  If,  on  assimiing  tliat 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  matter 
which  took  place  on  August  4,  5,  and  6. 
1964,  had  occurred  in  the  same  way  as 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  and  President 
Johnson  on  August  7  had  come  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  and  had  opened 
his  remarks  with,  "Members  of  Congress, 
yesterday,  August  6,  a  day  that  will  live 
in  infamy,  the  mighty  armies  and  arma- 
ment of  the  country  of  North  Vietnam, 
with  stealth  and  In  the  dark  of  night, 
provoked  great  devastation  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  a  sneak 
attack  and,  therefore,  I  ask  that  Con- 
gress declare  a  state  of  war," — as  did,  of 
course.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
on  December  8,  1941,  the  day  following 
Pearl  Harbor,  what  would  have  been  on 
the  Senator's  mind,  insofar  as  the  re- 
quest of  President  Johnson  was  con- 
cerned, had  he  made  it  in  that  form? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  reply  only  in  p>er- 
sonal  terms. 

What  would  have  been  on  my  mind  if 
President  Johnson  had  said  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  had  by  stealth  invaded 
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and  attacked  the  QoTermnent  of  South 
Vietnam,  on  a  day  that  would  live  In 
infamy? 

I  would  have  said,  "Where  is  the  evi- 
dence?" 

After  all,  we  had  been  involved  in 
Vietnam  for  some  years  prior  and  debate 
was  already  imderway  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  conflict  there. 

It  was  my  opinion,  and  Indeed  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  au- 
thorities on  the  Vietnam  situation,  that 
the  stniggle  was  a  civil  war  in  character. 
And  that  the  Initial  uprising  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  had  been 
undertaken  by  Indigenous  South  Viet- 
namese. Indeed,  even  today,  by  our  own 
figures,  we  concede  that  the  bulk  of  those 
engaged  in  the  Vletcong  assaults  to  over- 
throw the  Saigon  government  are  indig- 
enous South  Vietnamese. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
President  would  have  gotten  away  with 
such  an  assertion.  It  is  very  much  unlike 
the  day  that  President  Roosevelt  said 
would  lixe  in  infamy,  when  the  territory 
ot  the  .tlolted  States  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan.  I 
think  there  would  have  been  a  spirited 
debate  in  Congress;  that  we  would  not 
have  laid  back  and  taken  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  circumstances  when 
there  was  so  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

I  cannot  predict  what  the  final  vote 
would  have  been,  but  at  least  we  would 
have  discharged  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, debated  the  question,  and 
made  the  decision. 
That  is  what  this  resolution  calls  for. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  would  like  now  to  ask  one  final  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  ask.  was  it  the 
Senator's  Intent  for  me  to  respond  also 
to  that  question,  since  he  bracketed  me 
in  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  his 
question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  May  I  propotmd 
the  same*  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  may  feel 
fre«  to  respond  to  that  question,  so  long 
as  I  retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Of  course.  The  Senator 
has  the  floor  and  I  appreciate  his  cour- 
tesy in  allowing  me  to  respond,  since  my 
name  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  President 
did  not  request  this.  The  circumstances 
were  not  those  of  1941.  Hanoi  is  not  about 
to  take  over  the  world.  The  point  of  the 
Senator's  question,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  is  that  it  puts  the  finger 
on  the  changing  nature  of  the  tests  for 
some  kind  of  policy  position,  particularly 
by  a  nation  that  now  finds  itself  cast 
in  a  new  role  in  the  world;  namely,  a 
powerful  role,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  debate 
to  try  to  determine  whether,  under  our 
present  system,  we  can  make  the  kinds 
of  decisions  which  have  to  be  made,  hope- 
fully to  head  off  the  "day  that  lived  in 
infamy"  from  ever  happening  again. 

What  we  surely  have  learned  from  that 
original  day  of  infamy  was  that  its  be- 
giimings  did  not  start  with  the  dropping 
of  the  first  bomb  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but 


began  somewhere  way  back  along  the 
road,  which  caused  us  to  search  our  con- 
sciences to  find  out  whether,  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  could  act  somehow  with  more 
wisdom,  with  greater  decisiveness,  and 
avoid  another  day  that  might  live  in 
infamy. 

That  ia  the  question  that  the  issue  In 
Southeast  Asia  raises.  In  a  day  of  nu- 
clear weaponry,  large  nations  hardly 
dare — I  think  dare  riot,  let  us  be  blunt 
about  it — resort  to  all-out  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy.  But  in  its 
place  has  come  the  peripheral  war,  or  the 
fringe  war,  or  the  little  war— whatever 
we  may  call  them — even  though,  as  we 
well  know,  the  price  already  paid  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  very  considerable.  But 
it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  those  tests  that  may  well  have  been 
met  at  another  time  in  history  in  Man- 
churia, preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  or  at 
the  Rhineland  with  Hitler,  preceding 
World  War  n. 

I  think  that  is  the  point  of  this  dialog, 
whether  in  a  nuclear  age  we  have  the 
wisest  processes  for  protecting  the  na- 
tional interest,  whether  we  can  repose 
authority  In  a  different  way.  Central  to 
the  whole  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  brought  up  so  articu- 
lately, is  the  question  of  where  they  can 
best  rest.  In  my  judgment,  difficult  as  it 
it,  dangerous  as  it  is,  I  think  the  lesser 
of  the  evils  confronting  us  is  to  put  the 
responsibility  at  least  where  we  can  pin 
it,  and  that  is  on  the  President.  Let  Con- 
gress reestablish  its  role  on  a  much 
higher  level  and  in  a  much  more  ag- 
gressive way  in  anticipation  of  the  areas 
of  discussion  around  the  world. 

I  think  the  question  illustrates  our 
point.  The  answers  to  that  question  are 
quite  irrelevant  in  tenns  of  compai-ing 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  issues  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  the  contrast  in  those  answers 
makes  the  point  that  is  well  made  by 
the  injection  of  the  question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  privilege 
of  replying. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  simply  argu- 
ing that  the  nuclear  age  has  replaced 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  share  the  Sen- 
ator's view  as  to  where  we  should  repose 
these  llfe-and-death  decisions;  that  they 
have  to  be  reposed  solely  with  the  Execu- 
tive in  all  such  situations.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator's  views  on  that 
question  really  go  to  the  issue.  The  issue 
is:  Where  does  the  Constitution  repose 
authority  for  making  such  decisions? 
That  is  the  issue. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  the  matter 
of  Vietnam,  understood  the  Constitu- 
tion. Back  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Nixon 
was  calling  for  imilateral  American  in- 
tervention, I  note,  from  the  records  of 
the  committee,  that  President  Eisen- 
hower recalled  in  his  memoirs  that  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  laid  the  ground- 
work for  unilateral  Presidential  action 
in  a  speech  by  stating  that  if  necessary 
to  avoid  further  Communistic  expansion 
in  Asia  and  Indochina — that  is  the 
peripfeeral-type  war  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  refers  to — the  President  should 
make  the  politically  impopular  decision 
and  do  it.  The  President— that  is,  Elsen- 
hower— expressed  a  more  reserved  atti- 


tude by  saying  that  part  of  his  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  Presidency  was 
that,  under  the  American  constitutional 
system,  only  a  "sudden  and  unforeseen 
emergency"  permitted  the  President  to 
place  the  Nation  into  war  without  con- 
gressional action. 

That  was  Eisenhower's  view.  It  is  a 
sound  view  historically.  How  can  one 
read  the  Constitution  and  come  to  any 
other  view? 

If  the  Constitution  is  obsolete,  let  us 
abandon  it.  Let  us  amend  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. Let  us  say  the  time  has  come 
when  a  President  must  be  Caesar;  that 
all  power  must  be  in  his  hands  to  decide 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Nation,  under  all 
clrciunstances,  ansrwhere.  But  let  us  at 
least  do  it.  Let  us  not  permit  it  to  happen 
by  usurpation,  which,  in  truth,  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  fully  share  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  would  add  the  footnote  that  to  adopt 
the  rationale  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming would  be  to  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  the  imilateral, 
exclusive  power  to  conduct  and  declare 
little  wars,  little  wars  that  we  hope  do 
not  become  big  wars,  or  little  wars  In 
Asia,  for  example,  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam; but  that  the  only  time  the  decla- 
ration of  war  authority  of  the  Congress 
comes  into  play  is  when  it  is  a  big  war. 
Thus,  of  course,  we  would  be  injecting 
into  this  situation  a  very  subjective  test 
between  black,  gray,  and  white;  big,  not 
so  big,  and  pretty  big.  We  would  be  leav- 
ing it  solely  to  the  whim  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  we  would  hope  the  President 
would  always  be  Intelligent  and  respon- 
sible enough  to  do  so,  to  decide  when 
a  war  was  big  enough  to  take  it  to  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  same. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  so  he  may  yield  to  me  to 
respond  to  the  comments  he  made  about 
my  comments? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  However.  I  have  a 
gastronomical  problem,  it  being  25  min- 
utes to  3,  and  I  not  having  had  any  lunch. 
I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  inhibit  the 
Senator  from  participating  while  I  am 
holding  the  floor,  but  I  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger  pounding.  I  will,  nevertheless, 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
tribute to  any  complications.  The  Sena- 
tor ought  to  understand  that  I  have  a 
bowl  of  strawberries  waiting  for  me.  He 
knows  what  that  means,  in  my  language. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  Senator 
might  at  least  buy  my  lunch. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  exchange  for  the 
strawberries? 

My  response  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri In  his  observation  is  that,  no,  the 
President  cannot  run  around  declaring, 
deliberately,  little  wars  in  order  to  avoid 
declaring  big  wars  through  an  act  of 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  not  really  the 
central  question.  The  times  set  up  dif- 
ferent threats.  The  President,  I  would 
assume,  would  hope,  in  taking  a  position, 
that  the  decisions  of  some  other  potential 
side,  whoever  Is  on  the  other  side,  would 
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still  hold  the  balance  hov  far  they  would 
go.  The  President  cannot  determine  that. 

That  brings  us  to  the  basic  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not,  in  a  nuclear  age. 
we  can  really  risk  declared  wars,  in  the 
old,  formal,  rigid  sense,  or  whether  we 
are  trapped  In  a  new  system  in  which 
we  dare  not  declare  them,  and  whether 
or  not  this  body  shoiild  consider  some 
other  process  to  deal  with  such  sit- 
uations. So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  reposing 
this  authority  in  the  President  In  a 
singular  way  and  letting  him  dictate  it, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  declares  It: 
it  is  a  question  of  how  best  to  preserve 
the  Constitution,  rather  than  shatter  it. 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  President 
has  this  responsibility  and  power  under 
the  Constitution.  The  question  is  whether 
we  want  him  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  not  agreed  to 
that.  At  least  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
did  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
been  yielded  to? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No;  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wondered  if  I  had  been 
yielded  to,  to  respond. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  Just  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
stated  a  proposition  which  I  did  not 
agree  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  yielded. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  the  Senator,  if  he  wants 
to  continue. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
him  take  the  floor  again,  if  he  so  desires. 

I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  I  cannot 
follow  the  argument  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  makes. 
He  says  that  imder  certain  circum- 
stances it  may  not  be  advisable  to  de- 
clare a  war.  Of  course  that  is  true.  But 
this  resolution  does  not  insist  that  a  war 
be  declared.  All  that  the  resolution  says 
is: 

A  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and 
exclusively  results  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  tbe  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  instrumentality  specifically 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment. 

In  other  words.  It  is  not  necessary;  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  that  Con- 
gress assert  its  war  power  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  wai-. 

I  think  the  important  point  is  that  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision  rests 
with  Congress,  though  Congress  may 
make  that  decision  either  through  a 
formal  declaration  or  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  go  to  war  in  some  other 
way. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  at 
least  as  Interpreted  later  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  did  authorize  the  President  to 
go  to  war.  It  was  not  a  declared  war.  As 
I  have  said  earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
fact  that  Congress  did  take  the  action 
would  bring  that  act  within  the  purview 
of  this  resolution. 

So  I  simply  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  the  times  have  somehow  ren- 
dered the  declaration  of  war  obsolete, 
and  that  since  the  Interests  of  the  coxm- 


try  may  require  a  war  to  remain  unde- 
clared. Congress  therefore  is  without  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision. 

I  think  the  authority  lies  with  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  to  decide 
whether  the  war  is  declared  or  unde- 
clared. I  merely  wanted  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  with  apologies, 
and  assure  him  I  shall  not  interrupt  him 
further. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Here,  again,  I  think  we 
are  getting  close  to  the  nub  of  the  case 
for  Senate  Resolution  85.  That  is  why  the 
question  was  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  terms  of  a  limited  war, 
in  terms  of  a  fringe  war.  or  whatever  we 
want  to  call  it.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  just  clarified  the  situation  for  us  by 
saying  that  it  is  conceivable  it  would  not 
require  a  formal  declaration;  that  it 
could  be  done  in  some  other  way.  I  think 
I  imderstood  him  to  say. 

We  did  it  this  other  way  in  the  case  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Congress  did 
act;  it  did  vote;  it  did  commit  itself,  in 
the  case  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
a  resolution  which  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  entitled  to  cormnit  the 
Armed  Forces  to  the  security  and  peace 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

So  this  resolution.  I  think,  makes  the 
point  again  that  Congress  has  not  given 
up  something;  someone  did  not  take  it 
away  from  us.  In  hindsight,  a  good  many 
wish  we  had  not  done  it  that  way,  but 
again,  we  do  not  have  the  chance  to  wait 
for  hindsight  when  we  make  our  de- 
cisions on  these  matters;  we  have  to  do  it 
the  best  we  can.  There  is  nothing  we  can- 
not commimicate  as  a  result  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  incident,  or  the  Southeast 
Asian  war,  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  asked  his  question  about — a 
limited  war.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  we 
have  got  to  resolve  in  our  own  minds 
whether  we  need  a  new  mechanism,  or 
whether  we  can,  in  fact,  continue  under 
the  present  method.  The  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution we  probably  now  have  the  mech- 
anism for  doing  it.  I  think  I  agree. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  submit  that  the  dif- 
ficulty concerning  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  arises  from  other  collateral 
considerations;  that  is  to  say,  it  came  to 
us  at  a  time  when  an  attack  had  occurred 
upon  an  American  destroyer  on  the  high 
seas.  Retaliation  had  taken  place,  and 
the  President  then  asked  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
action  that  Congress  then  took  consti- 
tutes congressional  action  as  contem- 
plated by  the  pending  resolution.  The 
difficulty  concerning  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
matter  subsequently  developed  when  the 
committee  discovered  what  it  felt  was  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  before 
asking  Congress  to  act.  As  I  have  stated 
in  my  address,  the  whole  problem  was 
compounded  by  the  haste  with  which 
Congress  acted  and  by  the  great  latitude 
of  the  language  which  Congress  adopted. 
That  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, in  my  judgment. 

In  any  case,  I  think  that  the  episode 


makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  Congress  to  declare  war  in  order  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  due  deference 
to  the  endurance  of  the  Senator  Jrom 
Idaho,  and  with  recognition  of  the  gas- 
tronomical niceties  and  necessities  in- 
volved, I  shall  ask  one  final  question, 
which  takes  up  where  the  Senator  just 
left  off  in  his  remarks. 

Each  of  us  is  the  product  of  his  own  in- 
dividual memory.  I  think  perhaps  the 
incident  that  caused  me  to  give  the  most 
thought  to  this  important  concept  that 
is  being  debated  was  the  action  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  the  svunmer 
of  1967,  at  the  request  of  President  Kasa- 
vubu,  of  the  Congo,  by  which  we  sent 
to  the  Congo,  as  I  recall,  some  200  or 
300  American  troops  and  three  or  four 
aircraft.  Almost  by  return  phone  call, 
as  though  Kasavubu  had  picked  up  the 
overseas  phone  and  said,  "Mr.  Secretary, 
please  send  us  a  few  troops,"  and  off  they 
went. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  with  his  privity  of  knowledge 
gained  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  state  how  that  in- 
cident relates  to  the  principle  he  is  es- 
pousing in  his  remarks  here  today? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
comment  on  that  case.  I  have  to  rely 
upon  my  memory;  but  as  my  memory 
serves  me.  the  use  of  American  personnel 
in  the  Congo,  if  this  is  the  incident  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  rescue  operation.  Tiie 
American  Armed  Forces,  it  was  claimed, 
were  needed  to  bring  out  certain  people 
who  were  endangered  by  the  civil  war  in 
that  coimtry,  including  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  19th  oenturj',  the 
President  came  to  use  American  Armed 
Forces  for  rescue  operations  in  foreign 
lands.  That  came  to  be  pretty  much  ac- 
cepted as  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Presidential  office. 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  address 
that  the  serious  transgression  of  con- 
gressional authority  commenced  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  with  the  administra- 
tions of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft.  and  later  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, when  the  President  went  further 
than  to  use  American  military  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  a  rescue  operation,  and 
actually  committed  them,  sometimes,  to 
combat  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Centi-al 
America. 

Then,  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the 
Presidential  authority  has  grown  still 
larger  under  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  subsequent  Presidents. 

The  resolution  refers  to  national  com- 
mitments; and  necessarily  implied  In 
that  is  a  commitment  of  a  grave  and 
important  nature  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. I  should  not  think  that  a  rescue 
operation  represents  a  grave  and  weighty 
commitment  to  a  foreign  government  "of 
the  character  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lution. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Earleton)  does  touch  upon  one  of 
those  points  where  a  Presidential  decision 
might  commit  the  United  States  to  a 
position  which,  in  turn,  might  lead  to  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
fighting  in  a  foreign  land.  We  cannot 
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prescribe  in  advance  the  exact  limits  of 
Presidential  authority.  Suffice  to  say  that. 
If  we  concede  the  right  of  the  President  to 
conduct  a  rescue  operation,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  character  of  such  an  oper- 
ation is  quite  different  from  the  Intent  of 
the  resolution,  which  seeks  to  prevent 
the  combat  forces  of  this  coimtry  from 
fighting  on  foreign  soil  without  congres- 
slcHial  authorization. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield?  • 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  .  I  think 
they  are  subjecting  us  to  a  soul-search- 
ing operation,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  described  it,  and  that  it  will  be  good 
for  the  Senate  and  for  the  country  if  we 
are  subjected  to  that  kind  of  operation. 

I  wish  equally  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee).  As  a  mat- 
ter ol  fact,  his  standing  out  as  the  one 
member  of  the  committee  who  was  pres- 
ent when  the  resolution  was  reported  to 
dissent  from  his  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee was  an  act  of  courage,  and  I  find 
strong  reason  to  commend  him  for  the 
action  then  taken  and  for  what  he  has 
been  saying  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

I  shall  not  trespass  further  upon  the 
desire  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  consult  with  an  Idaho  potato 
in  the  dining  room,  or  with  the  desire  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  seems 
already  to  have  gone  to  find  the  straw- 
berries he  was  talking  about  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  now.  I  shall  not  trespass  upon 
their  time  by  discussing  any  lengthy 
questions.  But  there  is  one  subject  that 
interests  me  greatly.  I  have  spoken  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  and  with  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Marcy. 
I  have  not  received  any  great  enlight- 
enment on  the  subject. 

What  is  the  nimiber  and  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  outstanding  execu- 
tive agreements  that  have  been  entered 
into  in  recent  years  and  are  now  ciir- 


rent?  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is 
that  I  realize  perfectly  well  that  what 
might  have  been  a  reasonable  course  of 
action  some  years  ago,  when  we  had  dip- 
lomatic relations  wltii  only  a  few  coun- 
tries, and  when  our  problems  were  feiw, 
could  not  govern  us  now,  when  we  have 
diplomatic  relations,  as  I  am  told,  with 
well  over  100  countries,  and  when  an 
enormous  group  of  problems  concern  ua. 

I  realize  that  there  must  be  a  place 
In  the  picture  for  executive  agreements. 
From  what  I  know  about  some  executive 
agreements,  I  think  they  do  constitute 
what  are  stated  in  the  resolution  to  be 
national  commitments  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  I  ask  first  is,  Can  we  have 
by  next  week,  when  this  debate  will  be 
resiuned,  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  number  and— if  we  can  have  it — the 
classification  in  any  manner  that  the 
Senators  may  care  to  classify  them,  of 
the  group  of  outstanding  executive  agree- 
ments, of  which  I  have  been  told  by  the 
chief  of  staff  there  are  probably  thou- 
sands at  this  time?  Can  we  secure  such 
Information? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  have  the  list  that 
the  Senator  asks  for.  And  I  will  be  happy 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  reference  to  the 
figure  of  several  thousands  comes  from 
my  dlsciisslon  with  Dr.  Marcy  on  yester- 
day afternoon,  when  he  indicated  to  me 
that  there  were  probably  several  thou- 
sands outstanding.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  any  Information  that  the  Senator 
has. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right  in  his  imderstanding.  Between  1942 
and  1967.  there  were  a  total  of  5,477  trea- 
ties and  executive  agreements  in  exist- 
ence. Of  those  entered  into  between  1963 
and  1967,  47  were  treaties,  while  1,136 
were  executive  agreements. 

In  1968.  283  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  were  entered  into,  of  which 
57  were  treaties  and  226  were  executive 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  list  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TREATIES  AND  EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENTS:  NUMBERS  EXE- 
CUTED, 1942-«7 


Tr«ities  and 

•xecutlve 

•irewMirts 

TrattiM 

ExMitim 
acreemenU 

1942-62.... 

4,294  ... 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

257 
244 
202 
252 

9 
13 

5 
10 
10 

248 
231 
197 
242 

1967 

228 

218 

1942-67 

1968 

5,477 
283 

47 
57 

1,136 
226 

•^  Source:  Information  from  Oapartmantof  State,  Treaty  Divi- 
sion, Sept  2. 1968. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  having  the  list  printed 
in  the  Record. 

My  second  question  is  this,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  able  Senator,  are  any  of  those 
executive  agreements  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  constitute,  in  his  opinion,  national 
commitments?  I  think  those  are  the 
words  used  in  the  pending  resolution. 

When  I  began  the  colloquy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  had  been  called  off 
the  floor.  I  had  intended  to  address  the 
whole  series  of  questions  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  I  think  I  indicated 
yesterday.  The  reason  I  am  going  into  it 
now  is  that  I  hope  that  any  informa- 
tion which  may  not  be  readily  available 
now  may  be  made  available  when  we 
resume  the  debate  on  next  Monday. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  Indeed.  That  is 
very  important.  We  did  have  a  list 
prepared  of  these  agreements  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  were  of 
such  gravamen  and  importance  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  submitted  in  treaty 
form  for  the  ratification  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  have  that  list  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  it  will 
be  available  to  the  Senator  for  his  review 
between  now  and  the  time  the  debate 
resumes  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  list  I  have 
referred  to  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Treaties 


Joint  declaratrans 


U.S.  statements  of  policy 


CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  JUNE  26,  1945 
Parties 

United  States  122  other  countries  (as  of  Jan.  1, 1968). 
122  members:  The  (ollowlnj  !23  countries  went  members  of  the 
U.N.  at  the  beginning  oi  1968: 


Congo 

(Kinshasa) 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
Dominican 

Republic 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 


Afghanistan 

Byelorussia 

Albania 

Cambodia 

Algeria 

Cameroon 

Argentina 

Canada 

Australia 

Centra!  African 

Austria 

Reoublic 

Barbados 

Ceylon 

Belgium 

Chad 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Botswana 

China 

Brazil 

(Nationalist) 

Bulgaria 

Colombia 

Burma 

Congo 
(Brazzaville) 

Burundi 
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CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  JUNE  26,  1945 
Parties — Continued 


Gabon 

Madagascar 

Somalia 

Gambia 

Malawi 

South  Mtk» 

Ghana 

Malaysia 

Southern  Yemen 

GreKe 

Maldive  Islands 

Spain 

Guatemala 

Mali 

Sudan 

Guinea 

Malta 

Sweden 

Guyana 

Mauritania 

Syria 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Tanzania 

Honduras 

Mongolia 

Thailand 

Hungary 

Morocco 

Togo 

Iceland 

Nepal 

Trinidad  and 

India 

Netherlands 

Tobago 

Indonesia 

New  Zealand 

Tunisia 

Iran 

Nicaragua 

Turkey 
Uganda 
Ukraine 

Iraq 

Niger 

Ireland 

Nigeria 

Israel 

Norway 

U.S.S.R. 

Italy 

Pakistan 

United  Arab 

Ivory  Coast 

Panama 

Republic 

Jamaica 

Paraguay 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Peru 

(Britain) 

Jordan 

Philippines 

United  SUtet 

Kenya 

Poland 

Upper  Volta 

Kuwait 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

Laos 

Rumania 

Venezuela 

Lebanon 

Rwanda 

Yemen 

Lesotho 

Saudi  Arabia 

Yugoslavia 

Liberia 

Senegal 

Zambia 

Libya 

Sierra  Leone 

Luxembourg 

Singapore 

EUROPE 

NATO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY,  APR.  4,  1949 

Parties 


United  States 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

Iceland 


Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 


United  Kingdom 
Greece 
Turkey 

Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 


London  9-Power  Conference:  Final  Act,  London  9-Power  Con- 
ference, Declaration  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  Oct.  3,  1954.  (regarding 
BerlinX 


LATIN  AMERICA 


NATO:  Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial  sesskin, 
Athens,  May  6, 1962  (regarding  nuclear  weapons). 


Western  European  Union:  Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  U.S.  PolKy  toward  the  Western  European  Union,  Mar.  10, 
1951 

(In  a  message  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Western  European  Union  protocols:  Belgium,  France,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  Kindgom.  President  Eisenhower  referred  to  a  similar 
statement  of  principles  he  had  made  on  Apr.  15, 1954,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  European  Defense  Community,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  had  evolved  Into  the  Western  European  Union  plan. 

Relevant  Passages 

t  am  glad  to  affirm  that  when  the  Paris  Agreements  (estab- 
lishing the  Western  European  Union  arrangements)  have  b«en 
ratified  and  haveacome  into  force.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  To  continue  to  maintain  In  Europe,  including  Germany, 
such  units  of  its  armed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  farces  needed  tor  the 
joint  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  while  a  threat  to  tnat 
area  exists,  and  will  continue  |sic|  to  deploy  such  forces  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreed  North  Atlantic  strategy  for  the  defense  of 
this  area; 

(6)  •  *  *  to  regard  any  action  from  whatever  quarter  which 
threatens  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  Western  European  Union 
as  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  calling  for  consultation  in  accordance  with  Artk:le  4  of 
that  Treaty. 


Monroe  Doctrine:  Seventh  Annual  Message  of  President  firtonroe 
to  Congress  ("The  Monroe  Doctrine"),  Dec.  2, 1823. 

Relevant  Passages 

•  •  •  The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interest  ot  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  Iree  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
byany  European  powers.  *  *  *  The  political  svstemot  the  allied 
powers  [the  "Holy  Alliance"]  Is  essentially  different  *  *  *  from 
that  of  America.  *  *  *  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerousto  our  peace  and  safety.  *  *  *  With  the  Governments 
who  have  declared  their  Independence  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  Interposition 
lor  the  purpose  ol  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manilestation  ol  an  unfriend^r  disposition  toward  the 
United  SUtes.  •  •  • 
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RIO  PACT 

INTER-AMERICAN  TREATY  OF  RECIPROCAL  ASSISTANCE 
(RIO  PACT),  SEPT.  2,  1947 

Parties 


United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Nicaragua 

Arientina 
Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Panama 

El  Salvador 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Chile 

Haiti 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Colombia 

Honduras 

Urugi 

ey 

Costa  Rica 

Mexico 

Venei 

uela 

Cuba' 

ASIA 

ANZUS  PACT  (SECURITY  TREATY  BETWEEN  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEAUND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  (ANZUS  PACT)  SEPT. 
1,  1951) 

SEATO  (SOUTHEAST  ASIA)  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  TREATY, 
SEPT.  8, 1954 


Monroe  Doctrine.  Statement  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  July  14,  1960. 

Relevant  Passage 


The  principles  |of  the  Monroe  Doctrine)  which  the  United 
States  Government  enunciated  in  the  tace  ot  the  attempts  of  the' 
old  imperialism  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere  are 
as  valid  today  for  the  attempts  of  the  new  imperialism.  •  •  • 
Today,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  United  States  is 
gratified  that  these  principles  are  not  professed  by  itself  alone 
but  represent  through  solemn  agreements  the  views  of  the 
American  community  as  a  whole. 

Cuban  Resolution:  Joint  resolution  expressing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba 
(Cuban  resolution)  October  3,  1962. 


United  States 
Australia 
France 
New  Zealand 


Parties 

Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
United  Kingdom 
Cambodia  > 


Laos  3 

Free  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction 
ot  the  State  of 
Vietnam 


MIDDLE  EAST 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Manila  Conference  on  Vietnam:  Communique  of  7  nations 
Manila  Conference  Oct.  25,  1966  (Australia,  Korea,  New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  Thailand,  United  States,  Republic  ot 
Vietnam). 


Baghdad  Pact— CENTO:  Multilateral  declaration  respecting  the 
Baghdad  Pact  July  28  1968. 

Parties 
United  States  Turkey 

Pakistan  United  Kingdom 

Iran 
The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  military  economic  and 
antisubversion  committees  of  CENTO  and  an  observer  at  the 
Council  meetings. 

GENERAL  U.S.  STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY  AND  DECLARATIONS  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Tripartite  declaratnn  (United  States-United  Kingdom- France) 
regarding  security  in  the  Near  East,  May  25, 1950. 
The  3  Governments  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  their 
deep  Interest  in  and  their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  In  the  area  and  their 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force 
between  any  ot  the  states  in  that  area.  The  3  Governments, 
should  they  find  that  any  of  these  states  [Le.  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel]  was  preparing  to  vralate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines, 
would,  consistently  with  their  obligations  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  immediately  take  action,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation. 


Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution:  Joint  Resolution  To  Promote  the  Main- 
tenance of  International  Peace  and  Security  In  Southeast 
Asia  (Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution)  August  10, 1964. 
Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national 
interest  and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Charter  ot  the  United  Nations 
and  in  accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  the  United  States  Is  therefore  prepared 
as  the  President  determines  to  take  all  necessary  steps  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force  to  assist  any  member  cr  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting 
assistance  in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Truman  Doctrine:  Message  of  President  Truman  to  Congress 

("The  Truman  Doctrine")  March  12, 1947. 
Statement  on  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  by  Secretary  ot  State 

Rusk  In  a  News  Conference  March  8  1963. 


Joint  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle 
East  ("The  Eisenhower  Doctrine"),  March  9, 1957. 

Geographic  Scope  of  the  Joint  Resolution 

I.Excerpt  from  Report  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign 

Relations  and  Armed  Services. 

The  phrase  "the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East"  recurs 
throughout  the  resolution  and  requires  some  definition.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  to  draw  a  precise  geographical  line  around 
the  area  to  whk:h  this  resolution  applies.  This  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  rb^olution  (Public  Law  4, 84th  Cong.)  authorizing  the  use  of 
armed  force  to  defend  Formosa.  That  resolution  named  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  and  also  covered  "related  positions  and 
territories  of  that  area." 
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GENERAL  U.S.  STATEMENTS  OF  POUCY  AND  DECURATiONS  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST— Continued 


Joint  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle 
East  ("The  Eisenhower  Doctrine").  March  9,  1957 — Con. 

Gaographie  Seopa  of  tha  MWt  Raashitten — Continued 

As  used  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  "the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East"  means  the  area  between  Libya  on  the  west,  Turkey 
on  the  north,  Pakistan  on  the  east  and  Saudi-Arabia  and  Ethi- 
opia on  the  south.  Any  attempt  to  be  more  precise,  or  to  spell  out 
the  nations  in  the  resolution  itself,  would  raise  further  questions 
as  to  Inclusions  and  omissions  and  would  carry  an  Inference  of 
lack  of  American  concern  over  nations  not  specifically  named. 
II.  Excerpt  from  Report  ot  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

This  legislation  involves  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  term  "Middle  East"  like  the  more  familiar  term  "Near  East" 
has  had  no  precise  definition.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  our 
hearings  said,  "The  term  'Middle  East  as  used  in  this  resolu- 
tion includes  the  area  lying  between  and  Including  Libya  on  the 
west,  Pakistan  on  the  east,  Turkey  on  the  north,  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  on  the  south."  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan  are  also  In  the 
area.  This  identification  of  countries  does  not  rule  out  the  inclu- 
sion of  other  countries  around  the  perimeter.  The  committee 
decided,  however,  to  accept  the  view  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment that  a  complete  listing  of  countries  would  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 
Reply  by  President  Kennedy  to  a  news  conleranca  question 
concerning  the  Middle  East,  May  8.  1963. 

Relevant  Passage 

•  •••••• 

We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in 
the  Near  East,  and  we  also  seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  commu- 
mism  in  the  Middle  East  which  would,  of  course  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  people.  This  Government  has  been  and 
remains  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  in  the  Near  East.  In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
tor  aggression,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  we  would  support 
appropriate  measures  In  the  United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses 
of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression, 
which,  of  course,  has  been  the  policy  which  the  United  States 
has  followed  for  some  time. 

Remarks  of  President  Johnson  during  exchange  of  toasts  with 
President  Shazar  of  Israel,  August  2,  1966. 

Relevant  Passage 

•  '  •  •  •  •  •  • 

(Reaffirming  President  Kennedy's  statement  of  May  8.  1963, 
which   expressed   American  support  for  the  security   of   both 
Israel  and  tier  neighbors.  President  Johnson  said:| 
We  subscribe  to  that  policy. 

Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Near  East  Situation,  at 

the  White  House,  May  23, 1%7. 
To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Near  East,  I  wish  to  say 
what  three  American  Presidents  have  said  before  mo — that 
the  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  support  of  the 
political  Independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations 
of  that  area.  The  United  States  strongly  opposes  agression  by 
anyone  In  the  area,  in  any  form,  overt  or  clandestine. 
Address  by  President  Johnson  at  a  Foreign  Policy  Conference 
for  Educators  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State,  June  19, 
1967. 

Relevant  Passages 


Our  country  is  committed — and  we  here  reiterate  that  commit- 
ment today— to  a  peace  |in  the  Middle  Eastj  that  is  based  on 
five  principles: 

First,  the  recognized  right  of  national  lift; 

Second,  justice  for  the  refugees; 

Third,  innocent  maritime  passage; 

Fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful  and  destructive  arms-uce;and 

Fifth,  political  independence  and  territorial  integrityjfor  al\ 


7- 


<  Resolution  VI,  of  tha  Final  Act  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics.  Punta  del  Este;  signed  Jan.  31, 1962,  excluded  "the  present 
Government  of  Cuba,  which  has  officially  identified  itself  as  a  Marxist-Leninist  government"  from 
participatnn  in  the  inter-American  system. 

>  I  ncludad  (for  the  pu  rposes  of  article  I V)  by  the  protocol  to  tha  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  TIAS  3170,  signed  Sept  8, 1954;  entered  into  force,  Feb.  19, 1955.  Cambodia  has  Indicated 


disinterest  in  the  protection  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  In  the  Geneva  Declaration  on  the  Neu- 
trality of  Laos,  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  declared  that  it  will  not  "recognize  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition  including  SEATO,"  and  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
agreed  to  "respect  the  wish  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  not  to  recognize  the  protection  of  any  alliance 
or  military  coalition,  including  SEATO. 
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Committee  Hearings  on  U.S.  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers,  Aug.  17, 1967,  pp.  49-71  ^ 


Country 


Treatias 


Executive  agreemenb 


Joint  declaratkins 


U.S.  statements  of  policy 


Afghanistan  ...  See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

"*"" " Statements  on  the  Middle  East 

Argentina Rio  Pact Monroe  Doctrine.  ,,    „      ^     ^    . 

Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State-July  14.  1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3,  1962. 

Australia ANZUS  Pact  SEATO See  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  above. 

Bghrain  - See  above,   Eisenhower  Doctrine  and    General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East. 

Barbados In  Rio  Treaty  area  but  not  a  party Monroe  Uortrine.       _       ,,    „       . 

Monroe  Doctrirn  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State-July  14,  1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
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Treaties 
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U.S.  statements  of  policy 


Belgium NATO 

- Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  ministe- 

Bolivia Rio  Pact rial  session,  May  6, 1962. 


Brazil... 
Canada. 


In  Rio  Treaty  area  bat  not  a 
party.  NATO. 


Chile RioPacL. 


The  Ogdensburg  Agreement: 
Joint  statement  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  of  Canada, 
Aug.  18, 1940. 

Relevant  Passages 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  have  discussed  the 
mutual  problems  of  defense 
in  relation  to  the  safety  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  a  Per- 
manent Joint  Board  on  Defense 
shall  be  set  up  at  once  by  the 
two  countries. 

This  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense  shall  commence  imme- 
diate studies  relating  to  sea, 
land,  and  air  problems  includ- 
ing personnel  and  materiel. 

It  will  consider  in  the  broad 
sense  the  defense  of  the  north 
hall  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Joint  announcement  on  defense,  United  States- 
Canada,  Feb.  12,  1947.  Communique,  North 
Atlantic  Council  ministerial  session.  May  6. 
1962. 


Western  European  Union. 

.  Monore  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

State-July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

State-July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 


China,  Republic  of. 


Mutual  defense  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  Dec  2, 1954 


Colombia.. 
CostiRica. 


Rio  Pact. 
do... 


Cyprus.. 


Dwrnark NATO 

Dominican  Republic Rio  Pact 

^^tf  .k   n  •!"w  c?  9*"'*"':     Conimunique,  North  AtUntIc  CouncMM  nisterial 

ment  of  the  United  States  and        Sesston— May  6. 1962. 
the  Government  of  the  King-                           »".•«*. 
dom  of  Denmark,  Pursuant  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Con- 
cerning the  Defense  of  Green- 
land, Apr.  27. 1951 

Ecuador do 

El  Salvador do 

Ethiopia 

France NATO....                    , 

1 

-- Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial 

Session— May  6, 1962. 

.  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
.  Formosa    Straits    Resolution:  Joint  ^Resolution 
Authorizing    the    President    to    Employ    the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  Pro- 
tecting and  the  Security  of  Formosa,  the  Pesca- 
dores and  Related  Positions  and  Territories 
in  that  Area  (Formosa   Straits    Resolution). 
January  29,  1955. 
Statement  on  Formosa  and  the  offshore  Islands 
by  President  Kennedy  In  a  Press  Conference. 
June  27,  1962. 

Our  basic  position  has  always  been  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  this  area. 
•  *  •  (In  the  event  of)  aggressive  action  against 
the  offshore  islands  ol  Matsu  and  Quemoy  •  •  " 
the  United  States  will  take  the  action  necessary 
to  assure  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores. ♦  •  *  In  my  own  discussion  ot  this 
issue  in  the  campaign  of  1960,  *  *  *  I  stated 
this  positron  very  plainly,  for  example,  on 
October  16,  1960:  "The  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  that  we  would  defend 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  if  there  were  an  attack  which 
was  part  of  an  attack  on  Formosa  and  the 

Pescadores. Under  this  policy  sustained 

continuously  by  the  United  States  Government 
since  1954,  It  is  clear  that  any  threat  to  the 
offshore  Islands  must  be  judged  in  relation 
to  its  wider  meaning  lor  the  safety  of  Formosa 
and  the  peace  of  the  area.  Exactly  what  action 
would  be  necessary  In  the  event  of  any  such 
act  ot  force  would  depend  on  the  situation  as 
it  developed.  •  •  • 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3,  1962. 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

SUte— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
See  above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 
statements  on  the  Middle  East 


Monroe  Doctrine.  Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed 

by  Department  of  State— July  14, 1960.  Cuban 

Resolution— Octobers,  1962. 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Monroe   Doctrine   Reaffirmed 

by  Department  of  State— July  14, 1960.  Cuban 

Resolution— October  3, 1%2. 
Monroe   Doctrine.   Monroe   Doctrine   Reaffirmed 

by  Department  ol  State— July  14, 1950.  Cuban 

Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
See  Above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and   General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
Western  European  Union., 
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Country 


Treaties 


Executive  agreements 


Joint  declarations 


U.S.  statements  ol  policy 


Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public o((incl«iding 
BerUnX 


NATO. 


London  9-power  conlerence  regarding  Berlin, 
Oct  3, 1954. 


Greece...., 
Guatemala., 


Guyana. 
Haw.... 


...do 

Rio  Pact. 


Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  Minis- 
terial Session,  May  6,  1962. 

Joint  Communique,  President  Kennedy  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Germany,  Nov.  15, 
1962. 

Relevant  Passage 

It  is  agreed  *  *  *  that  the  freedom  and  viability 
ol  Berlin  will  be  preserved  in  all  circum- 
stances and  with  all  means. 

Joint    Communique,    President  Johnson    and 
Chancellor  Erhard  of  Germany,  June  12, 1964. 
Relevant  Passage 

The  President  restated  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  fully  its  commit- 
ments with  respect  to  Berlin,  including  the 
maintenance  ol  the  right  ot  free  access  to 
West  Berlin  and  the  continued  freedom  and 
viability  of  the  city. 

Communique,  Nortn  Atlantic  Council  Minis- 
terial Session,  May  6,  1962. 


Western  European  Unran. 
Statement    by    President    Kennedy    Regarding 
Berlin,  in  address  to  the  Nation,  July  25, 1961. 

~  Relevant  Passage 

We  are  there  jBerlinj  as  a  result  of  our  victory 
over  Nazi  Germany  and  our  basic  rights  to  be 
there  deriving  from  that  victory  include  both 
our  presence  In  West  Berlin  and  the  enfoyment 
ot  access  across  East  Germny.***  But  in  addition 
to  those  rights  is  our  commitment  to  sustain— 
and  defend,  it  need  be— the  opportunity  lor 
more  than  2  million  people  to  determine  their 
own  future  and  choose  their  own  way  of  life.**' 
The  NATO  shield  was  long  ago  extended  to  cover 
West  Berlin,  and  we  have  given  our  word  that 
an  attack  in  that  city  will  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
upon  us  all. 

Address  by  Vice-President  Johnson  before  the 
West  Berlin  House  ol  Representatives,  August 
19, 1961. 

Relevant  Passage 

I  have  come  to  Berlin  by  direction  of  Presiden 
Kennedy.  He  wants  you  to  know— and  I  want 
you  to  know— that  the  pledge  he  has  given  to  the 
freedom  ot  West  Berlin  and  to  the  rights  ot  West- 
ern access  to  Berlin  is  firm.  To  the  survival  and 
to  the  creative  future  ol  this  city  we  Americans 
have  pledged  in  effect,  what  our  ancestors 
pledged  in  forming  the  United  States: '*  *  'our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  Sacred  Honor".  •  •  * 
Statement  by  Secretary  ot  State  Rusk  Regarding 
Berlin,  in  Address  at  Davidson  College,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1962 

Relevant  Passage 

The  Western  allies,  backed  by  all  the  NATO 
powers  have  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  ot  the  West  Berliners.  •  •  •  To 
protect  this  freedom  requires  the  continued 
presence  ot  Allied  troops  and  tree  rights  of 
access.  *  •  * 

Concurrent  Resolution  570  (Berlin  Resolution) 
October  10, 1962. 


In  Rio  Treaty  area  but  not>  party. 


Rio  Pad... 


Honduras... 
Iceland 


.do. 


NATO. 


India. 


Defense  agreementpursuant  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  tha  Re- 
public ol  Iceland,  May  5, 1951. 


Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial 
Session,  May  6, 1962. 


Truman  Doctrine-March  12,  1947. 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3. 1962. 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

^tate— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
.  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

SUte— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3,  1962. 


Iran. 


MnttHatenl  dedantion  respoctint  tht  Bighdad 

Pact-July  28. 1958. 
Jobrt  coffliminiqoo,  President  KMOody  and  the 

Shah  of  Iran  (Mohammed  Ron  PahlavO. 

WMMwton,  April  13, 1962. 


Letter  from   President  Eisenhower  to  -f^s 
Minister  Nehru  of  India,  February  24, 1954?} 

Relevant  Passage 


*  *  *  I  am  confirming  publicly  that  If  our  aid  to 
any  country.  Including  Pakistan,  is  misused  and 
directed  against  another  in  aggression  I  will 
undertake  Immediately,  In  accordance  with  mv 
constitutional  authority,  appropriate  action  both 
within  and  without  tha  U.N.  to  thwart  such 
aggression.  •  •  •  • 

See  Above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
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Country 


Treaties 


EMOitive  agreements 


Joint  declarations 


U.S.  statements  of  policy 


Iraq.... 
Israel... 
Italy.... 
Jamaica. 


NATO 

In  Rio  Treaty  area  but  not  a  party. 


Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial 
Session— May  6, 1962. 


Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  Jan. 
19, 196a 


.  See  Above,  Eisenhower  Daetrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
.  See  above  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East. 
Western  European  Union. 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 


KOfML. 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Oct.  1, 
19S3. 


Kuwait... 
Lebanon. 
Liberia... 


Ubya 

Luxembourg.. 
Mexico 


Agreement  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia,  July  8, 1959. 


.  Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusl(  (oi 

Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia)— March  8,  1963. 

See  Above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
.  Reply  to  question  at  Press  Conference  in  Korea 

b/  Vice  President  Humphrey,  February  23, 

Relevant  Passage 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  Korea.  As  long  as  there  Is  one 
American  soldier  on  the  line  of  the  border 
the  demarkatlon  line,  the  whole  and  the  entire 
power  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  security  and  defense  of  Korea. 
Korea  today  Is  as  strong  as  the  United  States 
and  Korea  put  together.  America  today  is  as 
strong  as  the  United  States  and  Korea  put 
together.  We  are  allies,  we  are  friends,  you  should 
have  no  questions,  no  doubts. 
.  See  above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
.  See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 


NATO.... 
Rio  Pact.. 


Communique,  North  Atlantic 
terial  session,  May  6,  1962. 


Muscat  and  Oman. 


Netherlands.. 
New  Zealand. 
Nicaragua 


NATO 

ANZUSPact.SEATO. 
Rio  Part. 


.do. 


See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
Council  minis-    Western  European  Union. 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State— July  14,  1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— Octobers,  1962. 

See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 


Norway.. 
Pakistan. 


NATO.. 
SEATO. 


Agreement  of  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan,  Mar.  5, 1959. 


Communique,  North  AtlantR  Council  Ministerial 

Session,  May  6, 1962. 
Multilateral  Declaration  Respecting  the  Baghdad 

Pact.  July  28, 1958. 


See  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  Above. 

Monore  Doctrine. 

Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 


Panama. 


Paraguay. 
Pani 


General  trtaty  between  the 
United  Sbtet  and  Panana. 
Mer.  2, 1936,  Rio  Pact 

Rio  Pert. 


See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 
Statements  on  the  Middle  East 

Assurances  to  Pakistan  Respecting  the  Extension 
of  Military  Assistance  to  India:  Statement  by 
the  Department  of  State,  November  17, 1962. 

Relevant  Passages 

(Referring  to  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Government 
of  India  released  the  same  day  (November  17), 
which  concerned  the  provision  of  military  akl  to 
India,  and  citing  the  assurances  given  to  India  in 
1954  when  similar  aid  was  extended  to  Pakistan, 
the  statement  continued:) 

•  «  •  •  •      ' 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  similarly  assured  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  that  if  our  assistance  to  India  should 
be  misused  and  directed  against  another  in  ag- 
gression, the  United  States  would  undertake 
immediately.  In  accordance  with  constitutional 
authority  appropriate  action  both  within  and 
without  the  United  Nations  to  thwart  such  ag- 
gression. 

Needless  to  say,  In  giving  these  assurances  the 
United  States  Is  confident  that  neither  of  the 
countries  which  it  is  aiding  harbors  aggressive 
designs. 

See  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  Above. 
,  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State-July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
Monroe  Dortrine. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

State-July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
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Country 


Treaties 


Executive  agreements 


Joint  declaratnns 


U.S.  statements  ot  policy 


Philippines. 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
Aug.  30, 1951. 


Memorandum  ot  Agreement, 
Ambassador  Bohlen  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Serrano  of 
the  Philippines,  Oct  12, 1959. 


Joint  communique,    President   Johnson    and 
President  Macapagal,  Oct  6,  1964. 


SEATO. 


Portugal , 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia. 


NATO. 


Joint  Communique,  President  Johnson  and 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  Sept  15, 
1966. 


Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial 
Session,  May  6, 1962. 


South  Yemen. 
Spain 


Sudan.... 

Syria 

Thailand. 


Joint  Oeclaratmn  concerning  the 
Renewal  ot  the  Defense  Agree- 
ment of  Sept  26, 1953,  United 
States-Spain,  Sept  26, 1963. 


See  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  Above.  Exchange  ot 
Notes  Between  Secretary  Rusk  and  Foreign 
Secretary  Ramos  ot  the  Philippines,  September 
16.  1966. 

Relevant  Provision 

(Referring  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
of  Foreign  Secretary  Serrano  and  Ambassador 
Bohlen  ot  October  12,  1959:)  ...  I  have  the 
honor  on  behalt  ol  my  government  to  teatfirm  the 
policy  ot  the  United  States  regarding  mutual 
defense  expressed  in  the  1959  Memoran- 
dum. •  •  • 


See  Above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  (on 

Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia) — March  8. 1963. 
See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 


SEATO. 


Joint  statement.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand, 
Mar.  6.  1962. 

Relevant  Passages 


See  Above.  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East. 
See  Above,   Eisenhower  Doctrme  and  Genetal 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
See  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  Above. 
Remarks  cf  President  Johnson  In  offering  a  toast 
To  the  Kind  ot  Thailand,  Bangkok,  October  28, 
1966.  ku 

Relevant  Passages 


The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that  the 
United  States  regards  the  preservation  of  the  In- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Thailand  as  vital  to 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  to 
world  peace.  He  expressed  the  hrm  Intention  of 
the  United  States  to  aid  Thailand,  its  ally  and 
historic  triend.  In  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion. 


Trinidad  and  Tobago Rio  Pact., 


The  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secretary  ot 
State  *  *  *  agreed  that  the  Treaty  [Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty)  provides  the 
basis  for  the  signatories  collectively  to  assist 
Thailand  In  case  of  (direct)  Communist  armed  at-' 
tack  against  that  country.  The  Secretary  ot  State 
assured  the  Foreign  Minister  that  In  the  event  of 
such  aggression,  the  United  States  Intends  to 
give  full  effect  to  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  >n  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  reaffirmed  that  this  obligation  of 
the  United  States  does  not  depend  upon  the 
prior  agreement  of  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty, 
since  this  treaty  obligation  is  individual  as  well 
as  collective. 

In  reviewing  measures  to  meet  Indirect  ag- 
gression, the  Secretary  of  State  stated  that  the 
United  States  regards  Its  committments  to 
Thailand  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Treaty  and  under  its  bilateral  economic  and 
military  assistance  agreements  with  Thailand 
as  providing  an  important  basis  for  U.S. 
actions  to  help  Thailand  meet  indirect  aggres- 
sion. In  this  connection  the  Secretary  reviewed 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  the  actions  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Republic 
ot  Vietnam  to  meet  the  threat  ot  indirect  ag- 
gression. 


Tonight  we  stand  as  allies  In  a  common  cause. 
*  *  *  We^know  the  risks  that  we  both  run  to 
meet  the  common  dangers.  But  we  know,  also, 
that  we  act  from  a  loint  conviction  ot  common 
Interest 

Let  me  assure  you  in  this  regard  that  Thailand 
can  count  on  the  United  States  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  treaty.  The  commitment 
of  the  United  States  under  the  SEATO  treaty  is 
not  of  a  particular  political  party  or  administra- 
tion in  my  country  Is  but  a  commitment  ot  the 
American  people. 

I  repeat  to  you:  America  keeps  its  commit- 
ments. 


Trucial  States. 
Turkey 


NATO. 


United  Arab  Republic. 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 


Agreement  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  ttie  Republic  ol  Torfcey, 
Mar.  S.  1959. 


Multilateral  declaration  respecting  the  Bagh- 
dad Pact,  July  28,1958. 

Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  minis- 
terial session.  May  6, 1962. 


NATO.... 
.  Rio  Part. 


Communique,  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial 
Session— May  6, 1962. 


Monroe  Dortrine. 

Monroe  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ol 

State.July  14,1960. 
Cuban  Resolution,  October  3, 1%2. 
See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 

Statements  on  the  Middle  East 
Truman  Dortrine,  March  12, 1947. 
See  Above,  Eisenhower  Dortrine  end  General 

Statemenb  on  the  Middle  East 


See  Above,  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and    General 

Statements  on  the  MMdIe  East 
Western  European  Union. 

Monroe  Dxtrine. 

Monore  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  of 

SUte-July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 
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Country 


Treaties 


Executive  agreements 


Joint  Declarations 


U.S.  statements  o(  policy 


Venezuela Rla  Pact. 


Vietnam,  Republic  of„ SEATO. 


,  Joint  Statement  at  Washington  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Betsncourt  of 
Venezuela,  February  20, 1963. 

Relevant  Passage 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  President  of  the  United  States  pledged 

the  full  support  of  his  country  to  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  tn  resisting  the  all-out  campaign  of 
the  international  Communists,  aided  especially 
by  their  Cuban  allies,  to  overthrow  the  constiti- 
tional  government  of  President  Balancourt 

•  •  •  •  « 
[When  asked  at  a  news  conference  on  Mar.  6, 

1963,  about  the  nature  of  the  "full  support"  in 
case  ot  a  serious  or  successful  revolution  against 
Betancourt,  President  Kennedy  replied:  "Well, 
it  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  conditions 
and  what  our  obligations  might  be  under  the  Rio 
treaty.  We  strongly  support  President  Betan- 
court's  efforts  in  Venezuela  in  a  good  number  of 
ways.  But  if  you  are  asking  me,  I  would  have  to 
see  what  the  conditions  were,  what  the  respon- 
sibilities were  under  the  Rio  treaty,  the  OAS, 
if  we  knew  we  were  going  Into  a  more  substan- 
tial situation.  It  you  are  talking  about  aggression 
from  the  outside,  the  answer  is  very  clear.  If  you 
are  talking  about  Internal  acts,  we  would  have  to 
judge  those  acts,  and  depend  a  good  deal  on 
what  the  Government  of  Venezuela  decided  as 
the  appropriate  resopnse") 
Declaration  of  Honolulu,  President  John- 
son, Chairman  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  and 
Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Feb.  8, 
1%6. 

Relevant  Passage 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  are  thus  pledged 
again— 

To  defense  against  aggression; 

To  the  goal  of  free  self-government; 

To  the  attack  on  hunger,  ignorance, 

and  disease; 
To  the  unending  quest  for  peace; 
To  the  work  ot  social  revolution; 
Manila  Conference  on  Vietnam,  Oct.  25, 
1966. 


Monroe  Doctrine. 

Monere  Doctrine  Reaffirmed  by  Department  ot 

State— July  14, 1960. 
Cuban  Resolution— October  3, 1962. 


Yemen. 


See  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  Above. 
Statement  of  Congressional  Policy,  Mar.   16, 

1967. 
The  Congress  hereby  declares— 

(1)  its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all 
necessary  support  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Farces  of  the  United  States  fighting 
in  Vietnam; 

(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  allow 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
the  affairs  of  that  nation  in  their  own  way; 
and 

(3)  its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  in  the  Geneva 
Conferences  or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  involved  and  interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
19S4  and  1962  and  for  formulating  plans  for 
bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

See  Above,  Elsenhower  Doctrine  and  General 
Statements  on  the  Middle  East. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  list  shows,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  and  his 
conunittee— and  I  assiime  that  he  speaks 
for  the  committee  in  this  instance — that 
a  substantial  number  of  executive  agree- 
ments should  have  been  handled  in  the 
form  of  treaties  or  legislation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  fact,  this  has  been  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant areas  of  abuse  by  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  circumvented  the  trecty 
power  of  the  Senate  by  making  Impor- 
tant arrangements  with  foreign  nations 
by  means  of  executive  agreements.  And 
they  need  not  be  brought  to  Congress  at 
all,  neither  to  the  Senate  nor  to  the 
House,  for  ratification. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  that  the  substance  of 
that  particular  group  of  executive  agree- 
ments which  he  mentions  now  was  such 
as  to  create  national  commitments  on 
our  part  toward  other  nations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  indeed.  I  would 
also  refer  the  Senator  to  an  illustration 
In  my  earlier  address  of  the  executive 


agreement  made  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1940  whereby  he  transferred  50  so- 
called  obsolete  destroyers  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  return  for  leasehold  rights  on 
British  territory  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, on  which  we  subsequently  con- 
structed military  bases. 

At  the  time  of  that  agreement, 
Churchill  himself  said  that  it  was  of 
such  importance  that  It  could  have  le- 
gally justified  a  German  declaration  of 
war  upon  the  United  States.  Yet.  it  was 
made  by  Presidential  agreement  and 
never  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  treaty 
form. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  known  of  some  matters 
which  began  as  executive  agreements 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  during  the 
World  War  11  period  that  eventually 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  legis- 
lative matters,  because  it  became  his 
duty  at  one  time  to  handle  the  Rama 
Road  matter  which  had  resulted  from  an 
agreement  made  by  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  imder  the  War  Powers  Act 
which  was  in  force  at  that  time. 


I  remember  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  well  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  legislation  should  be 
passed  afiOrming  the  agreement  made 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  strongly  felt  that 
it  should  be  affirmed. 

I  took  that  position  in  the  debate,  and 
that  position  finally,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  became  law.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  there  was  distinct  considera- 
tion given  by  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
to  the  United  States  for  the  assumption 
of  the  obligations  toward  Nicaragua 
which  were  assumed  by  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  under  that  wartime  agree- 
ment which  was  subsequently  confirmed 
during  the  time  of  peace  by  legislation 
passed  by  Congress. 

I  realize  that  there  are  various  types  of 
executive  agreements  and  that  they  have 
been  made  for  different  reasons.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  the  generality 
of  the  terminology  of  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
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the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  agreed  to  take  the  fioor 
at  this  point  so  that  I  may  leave  and 
get  some  lunch.  If  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  step  in.  He 
can  handle  the  questions  much  more  ably 
than  I  can. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  leaving,  but 
I  respect  his  desire  to  leave.  So  we  will 
gladly  allow  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  take  over. 

May  I  say  this  one  thing,  though,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves:  The  very  fact 
that  he  picks  out  of  the  huge  array  of 
executive  agreements  a  certain  number 
which  he  says  he  thinks — and  his  com- 
mittee thinks — should  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  treaty  form  indicates  that 
there  are  a  tremendous  number  of  mat- 
ters which  can  be  handled  by  executive 
agreement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Without  any  question. 
And  for  many,  many  years  it  was  imder- 
stood  that  the  enlargement  of  Ameri- 
can relationships  abroad,  the  growing 
complexity  of  those  relationships,  made 
it  necessary  and  proper  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  by  way  of  executive  agree- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  any 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  coim- 
try,  of  real  consequence,  should  come  to 
the  Senate  in  treaty  form;  otherwise, 
the  Constitution  would  be  circumvented. 
That  imderstanding  was  pretty  well  ad- 
hered to  through  the  years;  but  I  think, 
as  the  record  will  disclose,  there  has 
been  less  and  less  attention  given  in  the 
State  Department  to  this  old  rule.  Now, 
from  all  appearances,  it  is  the  feeling 
in  the  State  Department  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  free  to  decide  whether  he  will 
proceed  by  way  of  executive  agreement 
or  treaty,  regardless  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
such  a  position  cannot  be  upheld  with- 
out conceding  that  in  doing  so  the  Presi- 
dent is  enabled  to  circumvent  the.  treaty 
power  of  the  Senate  whenever  he  so 
pleases. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  that  conclusion 
I  certainly  agree.  One  instance  which 
I  regard  as  a  flagrant  departiu*e  Is  the 
matter  of  the  Spanish  airbases  and  other 
United  States  rights  created  in  Spain. 

However,  I  still  have  the  grave  ques- 
tion about  the  adequacy  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  regretfully  excuse  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  will  turn  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  realize  from  talking  with  the  Senator 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  he 
thinks — I  believe  he  used  this  word  at 
that  time — that  "substantial"  matters 
involving  the  United  States  should  be 
committed  to  treaty  and  less  substantial 
matters — perhaps  I  am  not  quoting  him 
accurately — could  properly  be  handled 
in  executive  agreements. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  very  difflctdt 
question  in  drawing  a  line  between  the 
two,  and  I  also  realize  that  it  is  rather 
dangerous  to  leave  the  drawing  of  that 
line  exclusively  to  the  decision  of  one 
man,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  still  think  that  the  wording  of 
this  resolution  is  so  general  as  to  per- 


haps make  trouble  for  the  Senate  and 
for  the  Executive  and  for  our  friends  in 
other  nations.  I  have  thought  so  even 
more  strongly  after  listening  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  speech  yesterday 
and  the  various  colloquies  in  connection 
with  it.  I  did  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  them,  and  I  complimented  the 
Senator  in  his  absence  a  few  minutes 
ago  because  I  thought  his  speech  was  an 
exceedingly  able  one,  and  I  think  he  has 
initiated  a  discussion  in  the  Senate 
which  is  soul-searching  and  which  Is 
worthwhile. 

But  my  own  feeling  is  that  this  reso- 
lution, in  the  first  place,  does  not  go  far 
in  meeting  the  announced  intention. 
The  intention  is  in  the  preamble : 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  re- 
solved. 

After  reading  the  resolution,  I  think 
that  the  definition  of  the  term  "national 
commitment"  is  still  obscrn*  and  will 
still  be  obscured  even  if  the  resolution 
is  adopted  as  written. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  resolution  itself : 
I  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  speaks  of  national  commit- 
ments or  a  "national  commitment,"  with- 
out confining  that  to  the  field  of  national 
security  either  of  our  Nation  or  of  the 
nation  with  which  we  are  dealing,  viith- 
out  confining  it  to  any  stated  field,  the 
resolution  goes  so  far  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  question  the  right  of  the  Executive 
to  enter  into  any  executive  agreement 
which  might  later  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting a  national  commitment,  some- 
thing to  which  we  in  honor  are  obligated. 

I  thought  that  point  was  well  substan- 
tiated when  I  listened  to  the  Senator's 
debate  yesterday  and  to  most  of  the  de- 
bate today,  because  nothing  has  been 
mentioned  except  naticmal  security  of 
either  our  Nation  or  the  powers  v/ith 
which  we  are  dealing;  whereas,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  means  to  affect  many 
other  fields  or  at  least  several  other  fields. 
For  instance,  a  commitment  that  would 
bind  us  to  pay  money  for  something,  to 
exchange  territory  with  someone,  and 
other  objectives  could  easily  be  included. 
I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  write  much 
more  specific  language  than  to  have  this, 
which  still  leaves  quite  obscure  in  my 
opinion,  the  question  of  what  is  the  real 
definition  of  the  term  "national  commit- 
ment." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  as  to  execu- 
tive agreements,  most  of  these  executive 
agreements  have  been  made  in  pursuance 
either  of  a  law  or  of  a  treaty,  a  pre-exist- 
ing treaty.  Very  often  there  will  be  a 
treaty,  and  In  subsequent  years,  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  there  will  be  a  number  of 
executive  agreements  that  are  within  the 
purview  of  the  treaty;  or  a  law  will  be 
passed,  and  a  law,  of  course,  could  be 
the  basis  of  an  executive  agreement.  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  often  are  made  in 
pursuance  of  a  law. 

I  once  tried  to  state  the  difference  be- 
tween an  executive  agreement  and  a 
treaty,  both  of  which  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  difference  being,  on 
one  hand,  that  the  executive  agreement  is 
endorsed  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
by  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  and  the 


same  material  could  have  been  put  in  a 
treaty  and  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House, 
I  once  tried  to  argue  that  the  Senate  ar- 
rogated to  itself  too  much  authority  and 
that  many  of  these  agreements  in  the 
form  of  treaties  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses;  because  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  was  a 
little  like  the  President  as  to  his  own 
powers — I  thought  the  House  was  the 
better  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Legrisla- 
tm-e. 

In  any  case.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search on  what  kind  of  agreement  should 
be  presented  to  Congress  as  an  executive 
agreement  and  what  kind  as  a  treaty. 
I  vi'as  not  saying  that  any  of  these  things 
should  be  done  by  the  President  on  his 
own. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Many  execu- 
tive agreements  completely  comply  with 
the  intent  of  this  resolution.  They  would 
not  be  outlawed  nor  would  they  be 
frowned  upon  in  any  respect. 

All  this  resolution  says  is  that  these 
matters  should  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress. What  we  are  really  considering,  or 
what  bothers  us,  are  some  of  these  so- 
called  executive  agreements.  I  do  not 
admit  that  they  are  executive  agreements 
which  commit  this  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  ^^'ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

How  does  the  Senator  think  they  can 
commit  this  coimtry  if  they  are  executive 
agreements  and  should  not  be  such? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  thought  at  this  moment,  and 
then  answer  the  Senator. 

Loc^  at  this  hearing  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 151  in  August  1967.  Look  how  big  it 
is.  This  contains  a  list  submitted  by  the 
State  Department  of  all  these  various 
agreements,  some  of  which  are  treaties, 
some  of  which  are  executive  agreements, 
and  a  great  many  are  nothing  more  tlian 
a  statement,  made  by  some  executive  of 
this  Government,  which  he  may  have  re- 
garded as  an  executive  agreement  bind- 
ing this  country.  I  say  it  is  not  an  execu- 
tive agreement  binding  this  coimtry.  It 
was  his  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
It  was  a  statement  of  policy.  This  occurs 
in  some  of  these  instances.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  too  precise  in  the  beginning  until 
we  gradually  find  out  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  say  there  are  many  things 
mentioned  in  this  list  that  I  do  not  really 
agree  are  commitments  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  they  were  statements 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Vice  President,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
had  the  authority  to  commit  this  country 
in  such  a  fashion.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  shall  tell  the  Senator  what  I  think 
this  resolution  means.  We  are  not  talking 
about  agreements  made  in  pursuance  of 
law  or  treaties  which  were  made  in  the 
past  or  which  •will  be  made  in  the  future. 
We  are  raising  a  question  as  to  the  effects 
when  an  executive  representative  goes 
off  and  signs  a  joint  communique  in 
coimtry  X  and  ends  up  by  saying.  "We 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the 
redevelopment  of  this  country,  and  so 
forth."  Then  we  are  eternally  sworn 
that  we  are  going  to  give  them  whatever 
they  want  by  way  of  money,  as  in  the 
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case  of  Spain.  We  say  to  them,  "If  you 
get  in  trouble,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
we  will  come  to  your  aid." 

We  are  trying  to  say  in  this  resolu- 
tion, "We  are  giving  you  notice  that  no 
longer  are  we  going  to  accept  these  agree- 
ments as  binding  commitments.  You  have 
said  they  are  binding  because  Mr.  X  was 
there  in  1949  and  made  this  statement." 
We  say  that  from  here  on  we  are  going 
to  look  at  these  agreements  carefully 
and  not  admit  we  are  bound  by  them. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  no  execu- 
tive agreements  are  binding.  In  many 
cases  they  are  binding.  The  best  way  I 
might  put  it  is  that  in  the  old  days  mat- 
ters of  really  great  importance  that  re- 
quired the  most  serious  thought,  that 
really  did  involve  perhaps  sending  troops 
and  the  transfer  of  territory  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  A  vote  of  two- 
thirds  is  required  in  that  instance  and  it 
is  presiuned  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
get  a  two-tloirds  vote  than  a  majority. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  is  true.  This  is  the 
distinction  I  found  and  I  think  it  is  still 
found  4n  the  books  where  they  delineate 
the  type- of  matter  that  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  an 
executive  agreement  or  a  treaty. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  should  be 
concerned  about  executive  agreements 
because  there  are  hundreds  of  executive 
agreements  that  are  perfectly  agreeable 
to  me  and  to  which  I  have  no  objection. 
This  resolution  is  not  trying  to  say  that 
everything  must  be  put  into  treaty  fonn, 
not  by  any  means.  What  we  are  trying 
to  say  is  that  we  want  anything  that  is 
a  commitment  to  be  in  the  form  of  either 
a  treaty  or  an  executive  agreement,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  solemnity. 

The  President  may  choose  to  take  a 
matter  and  say,  "I  want  this  as  an  execu- 
tive agreement."  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  or  anybodj*  else  could  challenge  It.  It 
might  have  great  importance  and  is  so 
important  it  should  be  a  treaty,  but  I 
could  not  in  any  way  challenge  that. 
However,  at  least  Congress  should  have 
a  look  at  it. 

I  mention  that  process  in  contrast  to  a 
situation  where  he  does  it  on  his  own 
authority  and  says  that  we  are  morally 
bound  and  that  we  have  to  appropriate 
the  money,  and  ^-e  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  either  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment or  as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  clear  but  his  resolution  is  not  clear. 
I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
either  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  He 
then  used  the  words  "matters  of  sub- 
stantial importance"  should  be  in  trea- 
ties, and  other  matters  in  executive 
agreements. 

Now.  I  have  heard  two  other  words, 
one  relating  to  "grave  importance"  and 
the  other— what  was  the  recent  term  the 
Senator  used?  Was  it  "great  dignity"? 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Solemnity.  Matters 
of  great  importance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yet  I  do  not  find  any 
of  those  words  o*-  anything  indicative 
of  those  words  and  I  do  not  find  a  real 
difference  between  those  things  that  do 
require  either  a  treaty  or  legislative 
action. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  because  that 


is  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  It  is 
not  intended  to  make  any  such  distinc- 
tion. I  am  not  trying  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  executive  agreement 
and  a  treaty.  I  am  trying  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  those  cases  where 
executive  agreements  and  treaties  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  where 
nothing  has  been  submitted  to  either 
body.  That  is  the  distinction. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that,  for  any 
arrangement  to  be  regarded  as  a  signif- 
icant commitment.  Congress,  in  some 
form  or  another,  should  participate.  That 
is  the  only  distinction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  trying 
to  say  in  the  resolution  that  there  can- 
not be  any  national  commitment  except 
by  joint  action  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  either  by  ratification  of  a 
treaty  by  the  Senate  or  by  legislative 
action? 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Or  by  executive 
agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  Senator  feels 
that  none  of  these  executive  agreements 
can  create  any  nationtd  commitment 
upon  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  WiU  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
no  executive  agreement  can  create  a 
commitment  upon  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Maybe  I  am  cliunsy 
in  my  semantics.  I  used  the  term  "execu- 
tive agreement"  to  mean  agreements  by 
the  President,  submitted  to  or  author- 
ized by  Congress.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  substantial  matters — ^perhaps 
that  is  not  the  proper  word — require 
congressional  consent. 

I  would  not  mind  the  President's  going 
down  to  greet  the  President  of  Mexico 
on  the  border  and  saying,  "I  am  going 
to  send  you  a  flag  on  July  4."  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  that  as  a 
formal  agreement,  if  I  may  use  that 
term.  That  is  not  a  national  commit- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  is  of  enough 
significance  to  be  in  this  pictiu-e. 

There  was  a  time  when  executive 
agreements,  or  most  of  them,  were  sub- 
mitted to,  or  authorized  by.  Congress. 
It  is  those  which  were  not  submitted  to 
Congress  that  bother  me. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  concerned  about 
it.  I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  matter  of  preserving  wood  ducks, 
wtiich  is  an  important  matter  to  me  as 
a  conservationist,  should  be  submitted 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  gravely  con- 
sidered, ratified  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  the  whole  matter  concerning 
our  relations  with  Spain  and  recent  rela- 
tions in  connection  with  our  airbases 
there  and  naval  bases  there  and  other 
activities  there  should  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  subject  for  executive  agreement. 
I  share  the  Senator's  concern  in  such 
a  division.  I  do  not  see  any  division.  It 
seems  to  me  the  executive  decision  in 
that  case  is  gravest  and  most  substantial 
and  by  far  the  nearest  national  com- 
mitment, on  grave  grounds,  or  substan- 
tial grounds,  whatever  grounds  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  use 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  concerned  in  this 
resolution  with  the  distinction  between 
the  treaty  and  the  executive  agreement. 
That  is  submitted  to  Congress.  I  do  not 
want  to  try  to  make  that  distinction.  I 
would  resist  the  Senator  trying  to  use 
this  vehicle  to  draw  such  a  distinction. 
That  is  not  my  purpose.  I  have  my  view 
about  whether  it  should  be  an  executive 
agreement  or  treaty.  That  is  a  different 
subject  and  is  not  what  I  deal  with  here. 
I  would  object  to  trying  to  lay  down  in 
this  resolution  or  any  resolution  such  a 
distinction  in  connection  with  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  If,  on  another  occasion  we 
would  develop  and  attempt  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  a  proper  way  in  order  to 
make  such  a  distinction,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent matter. 

I  am  trying  to  say  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  inject  in  this  resolution  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  executive  agreement 
and  a  treaty.  That  is  not  my  purpose.  I 
do  want  to  draw  the  distinction,  if  I  can, 
as  best  I  can,  between  those  two  legiti- 
mate ways  of  making  a  national  commit- 
ment and  the  way  used  in  the  Spanish 
case.  It  is  a  classic  case.  It  is  a  recent 
case.  There  was  no  executive  agreement 
approved  or  authorized  by  Congress.  I 
have  no  objection,  under  most  circum- 
stances, to  an  executive  agreement  that 
Is  submitted  to  or  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Many  executive  agree- 
ments are  not  submitted  to  either  House 
of  Congress,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  If  they  are  of  no 
consequence,  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a 
constitutional  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  us  have  a  clear 
statement  on  that.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  in  his  statement,  as  one  of  the 
bedrocks  of  this  debate,  that  no  executive 
agreement  not  submitted  to  Congress 
can  possibly  constitute  a  national 
commitment? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  And  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  existing  law  or  treaty;  yes. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear,  because  there 
are  executive  agreements  made  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  actions  of  Con- 
gress and  which  are  perfectly  legal.  But 
as  to  one  made  without  reference  to  ex- 
isting law.  or  treaty,  which  deals  with 
anytliing  of  a  substantial  nature,  I  do 
not  think  the  President  or  his  agent 
has  proper  authority  to  make  it.  That 
is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Who  supplies  the  defi- 
nition of  what  is  substantial? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  dif- 
ficult, as  v.e  run  into  them,  in  many 
cases.  I  gave  an  example  of  what  I  did 
not  think  v/as  either  a  treaty  or  duly  au- 
thorized executive  agreement.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  define  "subtantial"  off  the 
cuff.  Something  of  consequence.  I  could 
try  to  enumerate  those  things  which  are 
of  consequence,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
use  the  rule  of  reason  in  this  matter  in 
arriving  at  what  is  of  pny  consequence. 
Certiin  things  would  clearly  be  involved, 
such  as  the  use  of  troops.  That  is  easy. 
The  expenditure  of  funds  in  any  large 
amount. 

The  former  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Douglas,  used  to  draw  the  line,  the  Sen- 
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ator  will  remember,  at  $2.50  as  being 
something  of  consequence  and  all  below 
it  was  of  no  consequence.  All  above  it 
was.  The  Senator  will  remember  that, 
I  am  siu-e.  It  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  circumstances  whether  it  is  of  con- 
sequence or  not.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  expect  me  to  make  that  defi- 
nition, off  the  cuff.  I  think  we  should 
use  the  rule  of  reason  in  a  thing  of  this 
kind.  If  it  involves  U.S.  troops,  or  any 
substantial  amounts  of  money,  or  the 
transfer  of  territory,  they  are  most  clear- 
ly items  of  consequence. 

Let  me  read  one  sentence  here  from 
the  committees  report. 

The  traditional  distinction  between  the 
treaty  as  the  appropriate  means  of  making 
slgQlflcant  poUtlcal  commitment  and  the 
Executive  Agreement  as  the  appropriate  In- 
strument for  routine,  nou political  arrange- 
ments, has  substantially  broken  down. 

I  have  drawn  this  language  from  the 
best  authorities;  that  is,  writers,  his- 
torians, constitutional  lawyers;  they  use 
these  words.  They  are,  I  suppose  we  could 
say,  imprecise,  but  they  are  the  best  we 
can  do.  The  reason  I  think  the  language 
of  this  resolution  fixes  the  case  very  well 
is  that  I  think  it  Is  impossible  to  draw 
a  distinction  that  would  be  satisfactory 
between  routine  nonpolitical  agreements 
and  substantal  or  important  commit- 
ments which  would  require  either  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  submitted  to  or  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  or  a  treaty.  But 
it  is  clear  in  those  cases  which  I  have 
in  mind,  and  which  are  the  reason  for 
this  resolution.  There  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  Spanish  bases  are  of 
such  consequence,  certainly,  to  warrant 
either  an  executive  agreement  approved 
by  Congress  or  a  treaty. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  of  such  conse- 
quence that  it  warrants  a  treaty.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  submitted  In  the  form  of  an 
executive  agreement  for  the  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  I  would  not 
lose  too  much  sleep  about  it.  It  is  proper 
practice.  It  should  be  achieved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  is  trying 
to  do.  I  am  not  out  of  sympathy  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  think,  however, 
instead  of  ending  by  making  a  definition 
of  the  term  "national  commitment" 
which  is  obsciure,  as  he  says  it  now  is, 
he  still  leaves  it  obscure.  What  I  am 
hoping  is  that  there  may  be  included 
some  specific  fields  of  coverage  such  as 
those  pertaining  to  national  security,  the 
commitment  of  troops,  and  the  exchange 
of  territory  and  perhaps,  I  assume, 
others;  and  then  with  a  general  clause. 
So  a  general  clause  would  still  have  to 
be  subject  to  some  of  the  obscurity.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  remove,  if  possible, 
as  much  of  the  obscurity  as  he  can  be- 
cause I  think  his  resolution  is  well  in- 
tended— and  I  have  already  commended 
liim  for  bringing  up  this  soul-searching 
matter  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  particularly  to  the  Senate — ^but  I 
think  he  can  make  his  resolution  much 
clearer  and  much  less  objectionable  to 
some  of  us,  and  much  more  in  fulfillment 
of  his  announced  Intention  to  remove 
the  obsciurity  which  he  says  now  exists 
in  trying  to  define  "national  commit- 


ment" by  such  a  course  of  action.  I  base 
that  upon  two  or  three  things. 

Pirst,  there  have  been  only  three  or 
four  fields  mentioned  here  which  every- 
one would  clearly  say  should  be  within 
the  field  of  treatymaking.  Second,  the 
Senator  suid  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  others,  have  confined  themselves 
largely,  as  has  my  good  friend  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McOu).  to  the  discxtssion 
of  matters  which  vitally  affect  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  Certainly,  they 
should  be  spelled  out  as  one  of  the  things 
to  be  definitely  covered.  I  realize  that 
there  are  many  developments  in  that 
field.  Congress  did  not  appropriate  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  create  a 
nuclear  submarine  fleet,  to  create  the 
nuclear  weapons  with  which  they  are  fit- 
ted, and  have  them  cruising  around  in 
close  proximity  to  Western  Europe  on 
every  hand,  vdth  any  thought  that  in 
the  event,  let  us  say,  of  an  Invasion  of 
Western  Germany  by  our  only  potential 
enemy,  with  the  same  speed  that  they 
recently  invaded  Czechoslovakia,  that 
we  should  have  to  be  called  back  from 
the  various  corners  of  the  earth  to  a 
special  congressional  session,  535  of  us, 
to  consider  the  submission  of  a  request 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  before  any  ac- 
tion could  be  taken. 

We  all  know  that  no  such  thing  is 
contemplated.  We  all  know  that  imder 
NATO,  we  have  some  commitments,  and 
that  we  would  be  expected  to  fulfill  those 
commitments.  I  cite  that  as  only  one 
example  of  many,  many  things  that 
could  be  cited  which  are  as  new  to  the 
field  of  defense  as  are  the  new  things  In 
the  field  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  We  did 
not  have  Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  air- 
waves imtil  aviation,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion came  into  existence.  We  did  not  have 
Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  nuclear 
field  until  we  learned  how  to  develop 
nuclear  power.  We  are  going  to  have 
other  developments  which  will  create 
new  fields  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  And 
we  will  have  changes,  I  think,  in  this 
field,  as  to  what  the  Executive  in  a  mod- 
em world  must  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
event  of  certain  emergencies. 

I  think  it  could  be  easily  held  that,  by 
implication,  we  have  given  him  that 
authority. 

Why  mention  the  creation  of  the  fieet 
of  nuclear  submarines?  Why  mention  the 
creation  of  nuclear  weapons  with  which 
they  are  armed  and  deploy  them  so  as 
practically  to  surround  as  far  as  the 
oceans  will  permit.  Western  Europe,  if  we 
do  not  expect  them  to  be  used  quickly  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency? 

So  I  am  hoping  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  give  thought  to  the  one 
suggestion  which  I  am  making — and  that 
is  all— that  thought  be  given  to  specify- 
ing, as  nearly  as  possible — and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  possible  to  specify  completely — all  the 
fields  of  coverage  of  his  resolution.  I 
think,  as  drawn  here,  the  resolution,  in- 
stead of  making  clear  the  subject  matter 
which  he  wishes  to  make  clear,  leaves  it 
in  obscurity.  I  think  it  will  give  trouble 
to  our  neighbors  and  friends  aroimd  the 
earth.  I  think  it  will  give  trouble  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Executive  in  the  fu- 


ture. In  short,  I  think  it  should  be  more 
specific. 

The  Senator  realizes  that  I  always  lis- 
ten to  him  carefully  and  cordially.  I  re- 
member having  some  colloquies  with  him 
in  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  and  other  matters  he  has  han- 
dled. I  rely  greatly  upon  his  much  supe- 
rior wisdom,  as  compared  with  mine,  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  and 
his  scholarship  in  many  fields.  I  think  he 
can  greatly  improve  his  resolution  and 
keep  it  from  being  misunderstood  in  the 
various  quarters  on  the  earth  where  we 
Tnight  want  it  understood,  and  keep  us 
from  having  a  difference  with  oui'  Exec- 
utive, by  making  it  much  more  distinct. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  remarks.  Certainly  among  the 
senior  Members  of  this  body,  I  think  he 
pays  greater  and  closer  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  particularly  to  my 
speeches,  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.  I  am  always  complimented  by  that 
fact. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

wants  to  proceed 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  the  inquiry  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  with  respect  to  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  The  Senators  said 
thousands  have  been  made.  I  think  it  is 
well  known,  however,  that  most  of  those 
agreements  are  routine.  Many  deal  with 
trade,  economic  and  tariff  matters. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  They  are  made  in 
pursuance  of  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  But  executive 
agreements  have  been  made,  notably 
with  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Turkey,  in 
which  we  do  pledge,  in  case  of  aggres- 
sion against  these  countries,  to  take  ap- 
propriate action,  including  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Thailand  is  also  an 
example. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  corxsider  that 
this  resolution  addresses  itself  to  the 
use  of  any  troops  imder  those  executive 
agreements.  The  President  would  have  to 
come  to  Congress  under  those  conditions. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  clear  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  One  other  point 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  interject,  I  have 
no  difference  with  him  on  that.  I  think 
the  matters  he  refers  to  should  have  been 
submitted  as  treaties.  That  still  does  not 
clarify  this  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  gave  the 
example  of  NATO.  In  addition  to  the 
NATO  treaty  we  have  entered  into  a 
gi-eat  number  of  treaties  since  World 
War  II  in  which  it  is  agreed  that,  upon 
the  happening  of  certain  events,  the 
parties  would  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes.  They  do  not  specify  the 
particular  action  to  be  taken,  but  those 
treaties  do  require  some  action.  Every 
one  of  them,  except  one  that  I  examined 
— the  Treaty  of  Rio  dealing  with  the 
Latin  American  States — requires  action 
under  constitutional  processes.  They  do 
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not  define  "constitutional  processes."  A 
purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  define  the 
constitutional  process  which  should  be 
followed  before  our  troops  are  com- 
mitted to  hostilities. 

There  might  be  some  cases  when  there 
would  not  be  enough  time.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  President  to  determine. 
But  the  force  of  the  resolution,  or  any 
other  resolution  of  this  nature,  is  to  bring 
the  views  of  the  Senate  to  the  attention 
of  the  President,  and  that  he  use  the 
constitutional  process  of  coming  to  Con- 
gress before  the  sending  of  our  forces 
into  hostilities. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  agree  with 
that. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  moment  to  say  this 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  be- 
cause he  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  very 
attentive,  not  only  this  time,  but  on 
other  occasions.  No  man  in  this  body  has 
been  more  conscientious,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  people 
of  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  than  the 
Senator  .from  Florida. 

i  h(^  he  will  not  take  amiss  what  I 
say.  I  am  orily  trying  to  be  helpful.  Some- 
press  myself  too  vehemently, 
Jy  trying  to  make  a  point. 
Ely  first — and  this  is  no  final 
liat  this  resolution  grew  out 
ktions  with  our  mutual  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell) .  This  version  was  the  original  ver- 
sion which  was  approved  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  A  different  version  was 
attempted,  primarily  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  at  that  time. 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  who  was  on  the 
committee  last  year.  He  attempted  to  be 
more  precise,  I  think  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  meet  some  of  the  points  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  made. 

Li  my  capacity  as  chairman,  trying 
to  work  out  something  that  was  agree- 
able and  would  attract  the  support  of 
the  then  Senator  from  Iowa  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  went  along 
with  those  changes — not  because  I  felt 
they  improved  the  resolution,  but  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Iowa  felt  strong- 
ly about  it.  Since  this  is  only  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  it  is  intended  to 
affect  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  in  the 
future  toward  future  agreements  that 
may  be  made.  I  hesitate  now  to  call  them 
executive  agreements.  I  am  referring  to 
the  type  of  agreement  that  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  any  form 
I  went  along  with  it. 

This  year  I  went  back  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  he  being  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  very  respected 
Member  of  this  body.  I  asked  him 
"Which  do  you  prefer?"  We  had  a  little 
exchange  about  this.  He  said,  in  effect: 
"On  reflection,  I  prefer  the  original  ver- 
sion. It  does  not  attempt  to  be  restrictive. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  draw  lines.  If 
you  draw  it  precisely,  there  is  an  inter- 
pretation around  here  that  everything 
not  mentioned  is  excluded."  He  said 
"This  is  a  very  simple  statement  of  prin- 
ciple on  national  commitments."  He  said 
"I  realize  It  is  diflacult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  attempt  a  definition  of  'national  com- 
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mitment'  that  would  not  be  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  differences  of  view  and  cause 
confusion." 

In  any  case,  I  relate  that  as  a  little 
background  of  why  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  reintroduced  the  original 
version.  That  is  a  simple  explanation  of 
why  I  did  that.  He  is  very  important.  He 
has  always  been  interested  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina also  had  agreed  Uist  year  to  this  ver- 
sion. I  am  not  trying  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  it.  I  am  only  explaining,  as  a 
historical  matter,  why  I  went  back  to 
the  original  version. 

Coming  to  this  resolution  itself,  the 
Senator  has  suggested  one  or  two  things 
that  alarm  me.  I  am  not  sure  I  imder- 
stood  him.  He  said  we  authorized  the 
building  of  submarines,  which  may 
cruise  around  the  world,  the  Implication 
being  that,  having  authorized  them,  we 
have  conferred  upon  the  President  the 
right  and  the  constitutional  authority  to 
use  them  whenever  he  thinks  right  and 
proper,  to  Intervene  with  these  subma- 
rines wherever  he  might  wish  to,  because 
we  have  given  him  the  power  to  do  so. 

I  reject  that  wholeheartedly.  I  think  it 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  I  would  not  con- 
clude from  the  fact  that  we  have  given 
him  power  in  the  wsiy  of  new  weapons 
that  we  have  given  him  authority  to  use 
them  under  any  circumstances  other 
than  the  circumstances  already  included 
in  the  Constitution  long  before  those 
weapons  were  ever  heard  of — in  other 
words,  the  right  to  respond  to  an  attack 
on  this  country,  whether  he  would  use 
bows  and  arrows  or  the  Minuteman  or 
any  other  missile.  The  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  additional  instrimients  does 
not  give  him  any  additional  legal  power. 
I  reject  that  doctrine. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  objected  to  the  fast  lo- 
gistics supply  ships,  as  I  think  they  are 
called.  I  remember  one  reason  why  he 
objected  was  that  if  we  had  them  all 
over  the  world,  with  all  kinds  of  modem 
equipment,  there  would  be  a  temptation 
to  use  them  whenever  trouble  broke  out. 
He  succeeded  in  deleting  them  from  last 
year's  appropriation. 

In  this  case,  or  any  case  where  a  com- 
mitment to  use  those  submarines  or  any 
other  ships  is  going  to  be  made.  I  say  it 
should  be  submitted  to  Congress,  in  one 
form  or  another,  either  in  the  form  of 
an  executive  agreement  for  both  Houses 
to  pass  upon,  or  a  treaty  to  by  acted  on 
by  the  Senate— one  or  the  other.  The 
President  should  not  have  the  authority 
to  use  them  unilaterally,  I  mean  on  his 
own  authority,  whenever  he  thinks  he 
should  intervene. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  intervene  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  a  moment.  I  do 
not  accept  it.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  this 
President  or  any  other  President  in  the 
future  from  believing  that  he  has  the 
authority  to  intervene  because  we  have 
provided  some  kind  of  instrumentality 
that  will  enable  him  to  do  so. 

One  last  point,  because  I  am  afraid  I 
will  forget  It.  In  one  of  the  hearings  last 


year  or  the  year  before,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  Rusk,  made  the 
argument — and  it  was  very  offensive  to 
me,  not  personally,  but  In  a  legal  or  po- 
litical sense — that,  having  supported  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  having  given  a  great 
deal  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  we  had 
created  a  kind  of  constitutional  climate 
that  gave  authority  to  our  Government 
to  do  what  we  were  doing. 

That  really  turned  me  on.  If  I  had 
dreamed  that,  by  supporting  foreign  aid, 
I  was  giving  him  or  any  other  admin- 
istration authority  to  intervene  with 
500,000  men,  I  would  have  cut  my  throat. 
I  had  no  such  idea,  nor  do  I  have  in 
this  case  with  regard  to  the  submarines. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  distinction, 
and  then  I  shall  yield.  The  declaration  of 
war  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
This  resolution  does  not  take  away  nor 
add  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  regard  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  think  that  the  President  should  abide 
by  it. 

I  do  think  that  this  debate  and  this 
resolution,  in  a  sort  of  indirect,  oblique 
manner,  should  remind  the  President— 
any  President,  of  course;   this  is  not 
directed  at  the  present  President,  spe- 
cifically, at  all— should  remind  all  of 
them  that  we  are  expecting  them  to  live 
up  to  the  Constitution,  and  we  hope  they 
will  not  take  us  into  a  war  in  the  future 
without  asking  for  a  declaration.  But 
this  particular  resolution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  arrogate  to  Itself  or  to  Congress 
or  to  the  Senate  the  powers  under  the 
Constitution.  Those  powers  are  existing 
We  say  we  would  like  to  return  to  the 
Constitution. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    Of   course,    that    is 
fundamental. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  <. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator overiooked  the  fact  that  my  iUus- 
tration  of  what  might  happen  in  the  case 
of  an  attack  by  our  only  potential  enemy 
mvolved  only  West  Germany,  and  that 
we  have  some  four  divisions-plus  of 
American  troops  there.  I  think  if  there 
were  a  swift  attack  made  there,  similar 
to  the  one  recently  made  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  it  Immediately  endangered 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  some  of  our 
men  there,  there  would  not  only  be  justi- 
fication, but  almost  necessity  for  the 
President  to  call  into  play  at  once  the 
use  of  the  nuclear  submarines. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  former  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  committee.  I  talked 
last  year  to  the  then  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr.  Hickenlooper.  I  also  talked  last  year 
to  the  then  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr 
Lausche.  I  might  say  that  Senator 
Lausche.  as  I  understand  him.  had  even 
graver  doubts  about  this  resolution  than 
did  Senator  Hickenlooper.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  know  better  about 
that  than  I. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  recall,  Sen- 
ator Lausche  objected  to  it,  I  think,  in 
either  form.  I  think  Senator  Hicken- 
looper approved  of  It  In  the  form  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  some  specifics 
In  It. 

Mr.  FUIiBRiaHT.  Which  be  had  put  In 
it.  It  was  the  version  that  he  had  spent 
much  time  with. 

I  think  the  case  the  Senator  has  stated 
would  not  be  affected  in  any  respect 
whatever  by  this  resolution.  I  think,  in 
the  example  the  Senator  used,  it  Is  not 
only  the  President's  right,  it  is  his  duty  to 
respond.  That  is  why  those  troops  are 
there;  they  are  certainly  there  in  pro- 
tection, I  think,  of  our  undertaking 
under  the  NATO  trea^,  which  was  a 
clear  case  of  the  result  of  a  long  debate 
by  this  body,  in  which  all  aspects  were 
discussed  and  so  forth,  and  It  lived  up 
to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  see  why  that 
hypothetical  case  in  any  way  disturbs 
them.  I  mean  with  regard  to  this  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  certainly  would  not 
in  any  way  apply  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  does  not  disturb  me. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  illustration  was  a  prop- 
er one,  and  a  good  one  when  made  ap- 
pllcable  only  to  West  Germany. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
too  far,  because  I  do  not  quite  accept  the 
Senator's  characterization  of — I  assume 
he  meant — Russia  as  the  only  possible  or 
potential  enemy,  whatever  word  he  used. 
These  relationships  change  quickly.  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  Germany  was  oui- 
enemy  and  Russia  was  our  ally.  So  I  do 
not  like  to  use  this  language  in  such  de- 
finitive, permanent  fashion. 

I  would  not  say  "only"  or  "only  poten- 
tial." I  would  say  the  current,  or  perhaps 
the  most  fashionable,  one.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  limit  myself  to  a  little  bit  different 
language. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  more 
expert  in  the  field  of  semantics  than  I, 
but  I  think  we  imderstand  each  other 
completely,  and  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween us.  If  there  were  an  attack  from 
that  possible  enemy.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  use  that  word 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  our  four  divi- 
sions of  troops  stationed  In  West  Ger- 
many, under  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  NATO  Treaty,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  regarded  as  an  Idle  thing  that  those 
nuclear  submarines  were  riding  in  the 
North  Sea  or  off  the  North  Gate,  or 
wherever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that,  without 
waiting  on  any  declaration  of  war,  the 
President  would  be  under  the  duty  of  im- 
mediately using  the  weapons  which  they 
carry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  this 
proposal  in  any  way  interferes  with  that. 
I  thought  the  Senator  said  that  in  the 
words  he  used  before  he  had  given  the 
hypothetical  conditions  under  which 
they  would  be  used.  Suppose  the  sub- 
marines were  lurking  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Rhodesia;  does  the  Senator  think  it 
would  be  justified,  because  he  thought  we 
ought  to  intervene,  for  the  President  im- 


mediately to  Jump  in  there,  where  we 
have  no  business  whatever  In  Interven- 
ing? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  either. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  I  said  was  they 
would  be  surrounding  Western  Europe, 
meaning  they  were  in  range  of  that  only 
possible  or  potential  enemy,  or  whatever 
words  the  Senator  would  like  me  to  use 
relating  to  that  terrible  prospect. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
consider  using  some  words  that  are  de- 
scriptive and  specific,  and  I  think  he  will 
strengthen  his  resolution  if  he  does  so. 
I  think  he  will  avoid  misunderstanding 
by  friendly  nations  all  around  the  world 
if  he  does  so.  I  would  suggest  also  that 
he  might  consider  making  this  resolution 
forward-looking  only. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  forward  look- 
ing only. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  relation  to 
existing  executive  agreements. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  tried  to  do  that, 
in  our  report,  and^so  on,  and  we  did  it.  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  any  way 
we  can  make  it  forward  looking.  I  mean 
It  is  not  intended  to  undo  any  genuine 
obligations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  wish  this 
resolution  to  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
firmation of  evenrthing  that  currently 
may  be  called  an  executive  agreement 
and  a  national  commitment,  which  I  do 
not  accept  m  being  such.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  things  that  are  called 
national  commitments  by  persons  other 
than  the  committee  or  myself,  which  I 
think  need  examination.  There  axe  a  lot 
of  them  that  are  clear,  either  by  treaty 
or  otherwise,  that  are  acceptable.  There 
are  a  number  of  others  that  I  question. 
and  I  question  them  very  seriously.  There 
are  some  which,  if  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity— and  I  expect  to  have — to  vote,  for 
example,  for  funds  to  implement  them, 
which  I  do  not  think  are  binding,  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  against  their  implementa- 
tion. 

This  Is  merely  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal views,  and  making  argument  about 
it.  But  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  accept  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee and  my  own  assurance,  because  this 
was  thought  of  last  year. 

It  has  no  relation  to  the  present  Pres- 
ident and  contains  no  criticism  of  the 
present  President.  He  has  done  nothing 
that  I  can  think  of,  or  that  I  know  of,  at 
lesist.  that  has  violated  the  intent  of  the 
resolution. 

He  has  initiated  nothing.  Even  the 
Spanish  Bases  Agreement  was  initiated 
in  the  former  administration.  The  recent 
change  is  of  great  Importance.  I  still 
think  it  ought  to  be  handled  as  a  treaty 
because  it  is  such  an  important  matter. 

Let  me  Inject  one  thought  here.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  try  to  deal  with 
definitions  in  this  area.  And  when  we  try 
to  reach  precise  agreements  or  to  vest 
grants  of  authority  in  the  President,  I 
think  we  fairly  well  imderstand  the  gen- 
eral area  and  the  clear-cut  areas  and 
what  ought  to  be  executive  agreements 
aind  what  treaties. 

Here  Is  a  thought  that  impressed  me. 


It  is  In  the  report.  I  think  It  Is  good  to 
read  it  In  the  Rccord. 
It  reads: 

FUukUy,  should  tb»  PrMldent  find  him- 
self oonfronted  with  a  situation  of  such  oom- 
plexlty  and  ambiguity  a«  to  leave  ^^rn  with- 
out guidelines  for  constitutional  action.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  him  to  talu  the  ac- 
tion he  saw  fit  without  attempting  to  Justify 
It  in  advance  and  leave  it  to  Congress  or  ths 
courts  to  evaluate  his  action  in  retrospect.  A 
single  unconstitutional  act,  later  explained 
or  pronounced  unconstitutional,  is  prefer- 
able to  an  act  dressed  up  in  some  spurious, 
precedent-setting  claim  of  legitimacy.  As  a 
member  of  the  Nation's  first  Congress,  Alex- 
ander White,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"It  would  be  better  for  the  President  to  ex- 
tend his  powers  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, even  where  be  is  not  strictly  ju^tlfled 
by  the  Constitution,  than  the  legislature 
should  grant  an  improper  power  to  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  •  •  *." 

We  have  a  very  sound  principle  to  be 
applied  in  the  gray  area  cases  that  one 
could  not  easily  define  or  explain.  We 
can  deal  fairly  well  with  the  obvious 
cases  in  which  action  has  been  taken,  but 
in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  extraordi- 
nary cases  of  great  complexity  and  am- 
biguity, it  is  better  constitutional  prac- 
tice to  let  the  President  assume  that 
responsibility  and  then  explain  it.  In  99 
times  out  of  100,  or  perhaps  even  more, 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  and  the 
people  will  understand  it  and  abide  by  it. 

I  cannot  give  an  example,  because  by 
definition  this  is  an  extraordinary  case 
which  does  not  occur  very  often.  How- 
ever, In  general  the  cases  we  have  in 
mind  to  be  covered  by  this  resolution,  in 
my  opinion,  are  pretty  clear.  They  are 
not  cases  of  great  urgency.  They  are 
cases  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
consult  Congress. 

The  cases  which  have  offended  the 
committee  and  me  that  have  given  rise 
to  this  action  certainly  were  cases  in 
which  there  would  have  been  time  to  con- 
sult Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  no  disagreement  with 
the  Senator  on  the  matters  he  has  men- 
tioned and  perhaps  on  other  cases  which 
he  has  not  mentioned. 

I  am  sure  it  is  made  very  clear  by  the 
report  that  he  is  not  attacking  the  pres- 
ent President,  because  one  of  his  leading 
paragraphs  starts  off  by  saying: 

The  denigration  of  treaties  goes  back  at 
leaat  to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  de- 
stroyer deal  of  1940,  referred  to  In  section  3 
above. 

Then  there  is  another  discussion  of  the 
same  kind  through  various  other  admin- 
istrations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  relate  to 
this  President  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  find  much  In  what 
the  Senator  has  said  with  which  I  can 
completely  agree.  I  am  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  resolution  itself  ought  to 
state  that  it  is  forward-looking  only  and 
not  create  doubts  In  the  minds  of  Spain. 
Pakistan,  India,  or  Iran,  to  mention  Just 
a  few,  as  to  what  our  attitude  toward 
them  is.  I  think  from  what  I  have  heard 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  In  the  papers 
over  the  years,  that  there  is  general 
agreement  that  we  have  rather  close 
arrangements  with  them  which  I  would 
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not  like  to  see  questioned  and  which  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
question,  but  which  I  think  may  be  ques- 
tioned as  the  result  of  leavln?  the  resolu- 
tion in  Its  general  wording. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  hope  may 
be  done.  One  Is  to  write  some  specifics 
into  the  resolution,  and  there  may  be 
a  conditional  general  clause  which  would 
call  for  decision  by  the  President  as  to 
what  is  grave  and  what  is  not,  and  it 
would  be  subject  to  later  review  by  Con- 
gress. 

My  other  suggestion  is  that  it  be  made 
completely  clear  that  the  resolution  looks 
ahead  completely  and  not  at  the  exist- 
ing structure. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly looking  forward  is  the  main  Im- 
port. However,  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that,  if  anything 
has  been  done  up  to  now,  we  now  ap- 
prove it,  and  that  we  would  be  foreclosed 
i  from  questioning  any  of  the  agreements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  without 
any  -reference  to  Congress? 

Mr.-HOLLAND.  I  do  not,  at  all.  I  think 
that  the  words  making  it  clear  that  the 
pending  resolution  looks  forward  do  not 
have  to  question  anything  now  in  exist- 
ence, but  would  simply  confine  them- 
selves to  the  future.  In  a  very  few  words, 
that  is  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
this  resolution  does  not  intend  and  does 
not  seek  to  have  the  force  of  law.  It 
does  not  seek  to  nullify  anything  in  a 
legal  or  constitutional  sense. 

What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  influence  the 
attitude  of  Senators  and  executives  and 
other  people  in  the  future  as  to  the  way 
they  would  approach  this  very  difficult 
area  of  reconciliation  or  adjustment  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  Government. 
It  specifically  does  not  intend  or  pretend 
to  have  the  force  of  law. 

In  any  respect,  how  could  it  affect  any 
existing  agreement  if  it  is  an  agree- 
ment? However,  suppose  there  is  some- 
thing that  purports  to  be  an  agreement 
and  calls  Itself  an  executive  agreement 
which  has  never  been  submitted  to  any- 
one anywhere.  The  Senator  would  not 
want  to  make  a  pronouncement  and  say 
that  we  are  foreclosed  from  even  talking 
about  it.  That  is  all  we  could  do  about  it. 
I  again  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
legal  binding  instrument.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  of  our  Intentions,  of  our  sense 
of  proper  procedure  under  our  consti- 
tutional system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  extremely  kind.  I  will  not 
detain  him  further.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
want  to  preclude  the  Senator  or  any 
other  Senator  from  raising  questions 
about  ansrthlng  now  existing  about  which 
he  does  not  approve.  — 

I  would  expect  him  to  do  so.  I  would 
expect  to  do  so.  However,  to  put  the  other 
shoe  on  the  other  foot,  I  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  here  which  seems  to  say 
in  advance,  with  reference  to  executive 
agreements  I  have  never  heard  of  and 
have  never  seen,  that  unless  they  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  way  stated  by  the 
resolution,  I  cannot  regard  them  as  na- 
tional commitments.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  look  at  them  In  the  light  of  what  hap- 
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pened,  in  the  light  of  what  the  condi- 
tions were  at  that  time,  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  done  since  that  time  and 
decide  for  myself.  Just  as  the  Senator 
prefers  to  decide  for  himself  when  such 
agreements  are  not  national  commit- 
ments, I  prefer  to  be  able  to  decide  that 
they  are  or  may  be  national  commit- 
ments. 

So,  it  would  be  my  feeling  that  the 
Senator  would  make  his  resolution  much 
more  appetizing  to  some  of  us  if  he  made 
It  very  clear  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  words,  "in  the  fu- 
ture," or,  "from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,"  that  this  Is  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  now  announced 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  could  pursue  the 
matter  further,  but  I  hesitate  to  impose 
upon  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  last  question. 
It  is  a  hypothetical  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  will  not  pursue  it 
any  further. 

Can  the  Senator  really  imagine  an 
agreement  that  has  already  been  made 
that  would  involve  what  I  would  call  a 
national  commitment  of  this  country  to 
use  oiu-  Armed  Forces,  not  in  the  defense 
of  the  country,  but  abroad  in  defense 
of  some  other  country,  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  and  that  I  know  nothing 
about,  that  takes  effect  in  the  future  and 
has  never  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
that  he  would  be  inclined  to  agree  to. 
Does  he  believe  that  a  reasonable 
possibility? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  this.  I  prefer  to  look  at  the 
situation  and  what  has  been  done.  I 
know  that  both  he  and  I — at  least  I — 
have  voted  money  for  the  support  of  our 
troops  in  Spain.  I  know  that  I  have  voted 
money,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  has, 
for  the  creation  of  our  airports  in  Spain 
and  the  furnishing  of  our  naval  bases 
in  Spain.  Those  things  have  doubtless 
been  done  since  whatever  was  done  in  the 
original  instance  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Spanish  Government.  I  want  to 
have  the  chance  to  look  at  the  whole  situ- 
ation before  I  decide  what  the  situation 


IS. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  this  resolution 
becomes  much  stronger,  certainly  much 
less  objectionable  to  anyone,  if  words 
are  placed  in  it  that  show  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  this  policy  in  the  future 
and  that  confine  It  to  the  future  oper- 
ations of  the  Senate;  because  we  do  have 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
both  to  advise  and  consent,  and  respon- 
sibilities as  part  of  Congress  generally  to 
appropriate  and  to  do  other  things  in 
that  field  of  legislation.  I  want  to  be  com- 
pletely free  from  any  hangover  that 
might  residt  from  this  resolution  as  it  Is 
now  worded,  as  it  may  apply  to  situations 
now  existing. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  He  has  been  most 
gracious  and  most  helpful  In  putting  in 
the  Record  information  that  is  helpful 
to  me.  He  has  not  satisfied  me  entirely. 
I  believe  my  comments  have  shown  that. 

I  do  ask  that  the  list  of  executive 
agreements  and  a  classification  of  them, 
if  possible,  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  consider  two 
clarifying  statements  in  the  resolution: 
first,  specifically  covering  certain  fields 


with  general  words,  leaving  a  practice  to 
develop  what  they  may  mean  with  refer- 
ence to  particular  situatiMu;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  inclusion  of  words  makhig  It 
clear  that  we  are  talking  about  our  fu- 
ture actions  In  the  Senate.  He  is  asking 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  a 
resolution.  Personally,  I  think  that  it  ap- 
plies to  oiu-  future  consideration  of  na- 
tional affairs. 

I  would  like  to  see  such  words  included, 
so  as  to  make  it  inescapably  clear  that 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  that  a 
list  of  commitments  has  been  put  Into 
the  Record  by  Senator  Chthich. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  if  that  pro- 
nouncement in  the  Record  by  Senator 
Church,  which  I  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
official  statement  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  list  of  the 
treaties,  executive  agreements  and  decla- 
rations was  provided  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  imderstand;  but  not 
the  classification. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  document  I 
hold  in  my  hand  is  a  report  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  in  which  the  list 
that  we  received  is  printed.  We  requested 
the  Department  to  supply  us  with  every- 
thing they  had  in  the  categories  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  that 
list,  flows  from  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  stated  that  there  had  been 
something  like  5,000  plus  such  agree- 
ments, and  the  list  copied  in  the  hear- 
ing record  is  by  no  means  of  that  length. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  will  try  to  clari- 
fy that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  dis- 
crepancy is.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  list.  It  is  what  the  State  De- 
partment offered  to  us  as  a  complete 
list. 
Mr.  President.  I  jdeld  the  floor. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.    BYRD    of   West   Virginia.    Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  20  years,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous extension  of  Executive  authority  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  in  this  field  has  been 
broadened  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Congress  has  virtually  been  relegated  to 
the  background. 

In  short,  such  has  been  the  exercise 
of  Presidential  authority  in  foreign  af- 
fairs in  recent  years  that  the  Congress 
has  been  put  in  the  position  of  simply  re- 
acting after  the  fact,  rather  than  being 
given  its  constitutional  role  in  helping 
to  make  foreign  policy  decisions  that 
greatly  affect  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  seen  the  United  States  become 
greatly  overextended  throughout  the 
world,  both  militarily  and  economically. 
Most  of  our  commitments  are  based  on 
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little  more  than  vague  promises.  The 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  our  national 
honor,  and  the  American  flag  have  been 
committed  to  full-scale  shooting  wars  in 
two  instances — In  Korea  and  Vietnam — 
which  have  been  fought  and  paid  for 
with  American  lives  and  American  tax 
money,  but  without  any  expressed  con- 
gressional mandate.  We  have  also  seen 
the  U.S.  Government  pursue  a  policy  of 
armed  intervention,  such  as  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  again  solely  at  the 
direction  of  the  Executive. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
like  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
over  tills  usurpation  of  congressional  au- 
thority. The  U.S.  Constitution  grants 
Congress  the  exclusive  power  to  wage 
war,  with  only  one  exception.  That  ex- 
ception is  to  enable  the  President,  act- 
ing in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  employ 
them  as  he  sees  fit  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attack  against  our 
coimtry. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  President's  authority  to  de- 
ploy American  troops  in  large  numbers 
as  they  are  now  being  deployed  in  Viet- 
nam, as  they  were  utilized  a  few  years 
ago  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  18 
years  ago  in  Korea — in  the  absence  of 
positive  congressional  determination. 
There  is  in  fact  no  expressed  constitu- 
tional authority  that  gives  the  President 
such  a  free  hand  with  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  support  Senate  Resolution  85  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  restore  the  proper  con- 
stitutional balance  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations. 

Neither  this  resolution  nor  any  of  my 
comments  are  Intended  as  criticism  of 
the  present  administration  or  any  previ- 
ous President  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign affairs.  The  past  two  decades  have 
been  troublesome  and  perilous  indeed. 
I  feel  that  our  Government  has  endeav- 
ored to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United^  States  and  the  free  world  in  con- 
taining the  spread  of  communism  and  in 
turning  back  aggression  tiiat  threatens 
our  security. 

This  resolution  Is  an  expression  of  oiu: 
desire,  which  I  believe  refiects  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people,  that  any 
future  involvement  of  U.S.  forces,  where 
they  are  committed  to  any  battlefield, 
will  directly  involve  congressional  deci- 
sion and  action. 

Based  on  past  performances,  the  Pres- 
ident virtually  has  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  follow  a  course  of  war 
or  peace.  But  it  is  the  people  who  should 
decide  this  course,  through  their  elected 
representatives.  Senate  Resolution  85 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward restoring  this  authority  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  will  at  the  same  time  create 
a  better  and  more  effective  partnership 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  In  foreign  affairs. 


today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  JUNE  23,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
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NA-nONAL  COMMITMENTS 

The  Senate  resimied  the  conslderaticm 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  com- 
mitments to  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press the  reasons  wiiy  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  need  for  the  implica- 
tions of  Senate  Resolution  85. 

The  question  that  I  think  surfaces, 
which  leaves  me  apprehensive  in  some 
way,  is  that  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  often  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  agree  upon  the  measures  of  re- 
sponsibilities that  at  best  are  ill-defined 
and  sometimes  not  defined  at  all  in  the 
Constitution.  The  issue  that  we  experi- 
ence here,  which  does  legitimately  con- 
cerri  all  sides  in  this  question,  is  in  some 
of  its  manifestations  as  old  as  the  history 
of  our  Republic.  But  its  currency,  at  the 
moment  at  least,  derives  from  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Its  roots  go  back  very 
far  in  the  story  of  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  not  without  point  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  our  land  began  with 
a  basic,  ingrained  sense  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  executive  authority.  When 
the  13  Colonies  broke  their  connections 
with  the  mother  coimtry,  they  did  so 
with  a  new  structure  under  the  con- 
federacy that  had  no  Executive  at  all. 
But  they  learned  the  hard  way,  and  al- 
most entirely  in  the  realm  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, that  a  Chief  Executive  was  very  im- 
portant. It  was  only  after  their  near  de- 
bacle as  13  Colonies  that  they  sought  to 
restructure  the  new  Government  in  ways 
that  would  provide  for  executive  leader- 
ship. 

In  that  process;  namely,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  they 
sought,  with  what  wisdom  could  be  com- 
manded by  mortals,  to  separate,  divide, 
and  hopefully,  in  some  areas,  to  balance 
those  responsibilities. 

John  Marshall  probably  remains  as  the 
most  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  in  our  history.  But,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  he  noted  that  "the  Presi- 
dent," imder  our  new  system,  "is  the  sole 
organ  of  the  Nation  in  Its  external  rela- 
tions and  its  sole  representative  with  for- 
eign nations." 

During  his  term  of  office  the  Nation's 
first  President  experienced  a  run-in  with 
this  body — the  Senate — ^In  the  very 
first  test  of  what  the  Constitution  may 
or  may  not  have  meant  in  regard  to  the 
separation  of  powers.  When  George 
Washington  went  in  person  to  submit  a 
treaty  for  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent, he  felt  that  he  had  been  so  badly 
treated  at  that  particular  confrontation 
that  he  said  he  would  "be  damned"  If  he 
would  ever  go  back. 

The  hearts  and  the  spirits  of  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  succeeding  admin- 
istrations continued  to  reflect  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  Jealousy.  I  underscore 
Jealousy,  because  it  has  constant^  been 
present,  clear  down  to  the  present  day. 
Tlie  Issue  of  executive  power  in  for- 


eign policy  has  always  been  present,  but 
It  has  been  present  in  more  intense  ways 
in  an  uneven  pattern  throughout  the 
country's  history.  At  times  of  great  na- 
tional crisis,  it  would  rear  its  head.  In 
times  of  strong  Presidents  and  weak  leg- 
islatures, it  would  rear  its  head.  I  men- 
tion this  very  quickly  merely  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  not  something  that  is  a 
freakish  development  of  current  times, 
but  has  been  constantly  present  through- 
out the  history  of  the  Republic. 

If  there  be  those  who  support  Senate 
Resolution  85  and  believe  that  the  in- 
creasing presidenticU  power  in  foreign  re- 
lations is  a  modem  phenomenon,  I  think 
the  record  of  our  history  would  not  sup- 
port that  conclusion.  An  ascendency  of 
the  President  over  Congress  has  oc- 
curred repeatedly  in  the  realm  of  for- 
eign relations,  even  from  the  first  days  of 
the  first  President  and  his  new  Congress. 
A  part  of  It  stems  from  the  conflicts  built 
into  the  constitutional  fabric  itself,  from 
ambiguities,  from  omissions,  and  from 
interpretations. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate affecting  foreign  policy,  In  part,  de- 
rive from  the  treaty-making  process.  But 
beginning  again  with  the  first  Presi- 
dent's aggravation  In  1796,  many  Chief 
EJxecutlves  have  developed  a  counter- 
disrespect  for  senatorial  activities  In- 
volving even  the  treaty  process. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  once  noted: 

A  treaty  entering  the  Senate  is  like  a  bull 
going  into  the  arena.  No  one  can  say  Just 
how  and  when  the  final  blow  will  fall.  But 
one  thing  Is  certain — it  will  never  leave  the 
arena  alive. 

There  is,  again,  another  personal, 
warm,  but  overreactlve  attitude  from  the 
executive  level  toward  the  senatorial 
presence.  The  real  point  of  it  all  is  that 
it  fosters  this  attitude  of  hostiUty  be- 
tween the  branches  and  of  suspicion, 
distrust,  and  jealousy.  In  fact.  It  prob- 
ably, as  much  as  anything,  prompted  a 
whole  succession  of  Presidents  to  find 
ways  of  conducting  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency  in  foreign  relations 
that  did  not  Include  advising  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  most  significant  changes  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  roles  have 
occurred  since  tlie  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  Under  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  the  use  of  executive  agree- 
ments experienced  a  sharp  increase.  In 
particular  his  commitments  to  the  trans- 
fer of  destroyers  for  bases,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  principle 
to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the 
"shoot  on  sight"  edict  to  American  naval 
forces  In  the  Atlantic  are  often  cited  as 
serious  encroachments  by  the  Elxecutive 
office  on  the  assumed  foreign  policy 
"partnership"  betwe«i  tiie  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Concomitant  with  the  incidents  pre- 
ceding American  involvement  in  World 
War  n  was  a  second  characteristic  that 
had  something  to  do  with  the  increas- 
ing frequency  of  the  use  of  the  executive 
agreement,  and  that  was  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world — some  say  the 
most  powerful  nation,  but  certainly  a 
great  power — largely  as  a  result  of  that 
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conflict.  As  a  great  power,  American  ac- 
tions cause  reverberations  all  around  the 
globe  and  must  therefore,  be  carefully 
weighed  and  delicately  executed.  Not  In- 
frequently they  must  be  carried  out 
swiftly. 

Therefore,  we  come  to  the  decision- 
making process.  Under  tradition  within 
the  Constitution,  and  In  practice,  In  the 
last  two  or  three  decades,  cm  more  than 
one  occasion  the  time  allotted  by  a  crisis 
Incident  to  those  who  had  to  make  the 
decisions  have  been  less  than  the  time  It 
would  take  to  assemble  a  quorum  of 
Congress. 

At  other  times  the  time  has  been  so 
limited  as  to  render  Impossible  pro- 
tracted dlscxisslon  else  the  crisis  that 
provoked  It  would  long  since  have  pro- 
duced the  debacle  that  was  feared. 

This  brings  me.  then,  to  the  develop- 
ments that  conditioned  or  provided  the 
substance  or  atmosphere  of  the  setting 
for  these  debates,  and  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  power  in  a  nuclear  age.  We 
live  iB-  a  time  when  in  some  Instances  15 
-minwfces  could  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  past  25  years  have  been  times 
when  the  only  thing  that  could  be  said 
with  certainty  was  that  no  one  really 
knew  whether  the  world  would  be 
plunged  into  the  great  war.  the  big  war — 
whatever  the  phrases  are  necessary  to 
describe  It— within  the  next  24  hours.  So 
complicated  is  the  nuclear  age  that  large 
wars  In  most  instances  have  virtually 
been  eliminated  as  instruments  of  na- 
tional policy.  That  simply  means  there 
was  presumably  a  time  In  the  good  old 
days  when  a  nation  could  deliberately 
declare  war  as  a  matter  of  policy  in 
order  to  achieve  its  objectives:  but  with 
the  capabilities  that  mankind  has  ac- 
quired, that  option  has  been  rendered 
unrealistic. 

The  place  of  the  old-fashioned  war, 
the  big  war,  has  been  partially  taken  at 
least  by  the  only  kinds  of  conflicts  that 
a  nuclear  age  dare  afford — if  the  word 
"afford"  does  not  beg  the  question  too 
severely— and  that  Is  the  limited  or  Iso- 
lated conflict,  the  police  action,  whatever 
one  wishes  to  call  it.  It  can  still  mean 
bitterness  and  war  In  the  old-fashioned 
sense. 

We  have  learned  that  allowance  can 
be  made  for  wars  that  are  fought  but 
never  declared,  and  that  stems  from  the 
conviction  that  a  war,  once  declared,  be- 
comes so  rigid  and  fixed  in  many  of  its 
dimensions  that  It  hampers  the  possl- 
Ulltles  for  dampening  it  down  or  for  dis- 
covering options  to  terminate  it  readily. 
This  Is  a  complicated  and  an  almost 
50-50  kind  of  question  where  one  can- 
not be  sure,  in  Southeast  Asia  or  In  other 
crises  where  there  has  been  an  actual 
loss  of  life,  what  the  effect  of  an  open 
declared  war  would  have  meant.  But,  In 
general,  a  succession  of  Executives  and 
many  scholars  In  the  field  have  reasoned 
that  the  odds  are  better  for  containing 
an  action  or  quarantining  it  without  a 
formal  declaration  rather  than  with  It. 
But  this,  too,  approaches  the  heart  of  the 
problem  in  a  resolutioD,  Uke  Senate  Reso- 
lution 85.  This  has  been  the  question  In 
much  of  the  dialog  we  have  had  on  the 
floor  In  the  past  2  days.  There  has  been 
expressed  the  deepest  kind  of  concern 


about  the  warmaklng  powers  of  Con- 
gress, mainly  that  clause  In  the  Consti- 
tution which  reserves  speclflcally  to  Con- 
gress the  right  to  declare  war. 

What  the  nuclear  age  may  have  thrust 
at  us  is  the  necessity  to  examine  what 
we  have  available  to  us  In  our  constitu- 
tional system.  First  of  all  we  must  flnd 
out  if  there  is  some  way  imder  that 
structure  by  which  we  can  come  to  grips 
with'  this  modem  phenomenon,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  may  have  much  to  recom- 
mend resorting  to  It,  and  that  Is  the  ne- 
cessity for  fighting  a  warlike  engage- 
ment without  formally  declaring  it,  and 
thus  throwing  it  Into  the  realm  of  our 
traditions,  our  laws,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  enter  the  debate.  I  think 
we  should  be  exploring  that  very  care- 
fully, as  we  see  the  Implications  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  85,  because  our  problem 
then  becomes  one  of  where,  imder  our 
system,  could  we  best,  or  with  the  least 
disastrous  consequences,  lodge  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  mabing  the  decisions 
that  might  ultimately  lead  along  that 
path. 

I  am  compelled  to  interject  at  that 
point  that  no  President  I  know  of,  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  could  know  with 
certainty  what  may  lie  along  that  path, 
that  ever  so  many  times  a  President  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  by  his  own  deci- 
sion, would  have  entered  into  the  kind 
of  commitment  that  would  have  been 
salutary,  that  could  have  headed  off 
something  much  worse.  If  It  succeeds, 
this  body  is  delighted  that  he  did  so. 
No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  raised 
the  question  of  his  taking  powers  away 
from  the  Senate  whenever  those  in- 
stances may  have  happened.  It  is  only 
when  something  finally  goes  wrong  and 
the  cost  goes  up  that  we  are,  in  most 
instances,  determined  by  a  force  beyond 
the  control  of  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  other  Americans,  or  even  the  West- 
em  world.  If  you  will,  and  that  therefore 
we  have  Uiat  never-never-land  In  there, 
that  gray  area.  In  which  we  need 
to  determine,  or  someone  needs  to  de- 
termine, when  does  a  foreign  policy  be- 
come a  commitment?  What  dimen- 
sions are  envisaged  by  those  supporting 
this  resolution,  and  at  what  point  has 
it  crossed  the  line  toward  an  open  con- 
filct  meeting  the  criteria  for  defining 
war? 

To  explain  or  to  Illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  I  have  alluded  to 
the  events  that  preceded  Pearl  Harbor. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  an  act  of  war.  It  was 
more  than  that.  Some  act  might  have 
preceded  Pearl  Harbor  which  brought  it 
on  or  that  might  have  averted  it.  We 
cannot  know  with  certainty.  History  Is 
not  kind  enough  to  let  us  run  a  replay 
to  see  how  to  do  it  better  the  next  time 
around.  But  we  do  think  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  our  experiences  from  the  last 
time,  and  at  least  we  should  learn  how 
not  to  do  It.  Prom  the  rhetoric  we  have 
had  on  the  fioor  in  the  past  2  days.  I 
gather  the  impression  that  the  only 
thing  we  really  have  reached  clear  agree- 
ment upon  is  that  the  President  can  act 
Instantaneously  If  we  are  attacked  di- 
rectly on  our  shores,  or  In  our  estab- 
lishment. But  I  think  from  history  we 
are  entitled  to  ask:  Is  that  enough? 
Is  there  not  something  to  be  said  for 


trying  to  head  off  the  tragic  sequence  of 
aggressions,   for   example,   in   Western 
Europe  that  began  with  Hitter's  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhhieland  in  1936,  which 
led  to  Austria,  which  led  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  led  to  Poland,  and  which 
finally  led  to  World  War  n  in  the  West. 
What  does  it  mean  in  the  replay  of 
history  if  we  were  to  experience  that 
luxury?  What  would  It  have  meant  If 
the  Japanese  warlords  had  been  stopped 
In  Manchuria  in  1931.  10  years  in  ad- 
vance of  Pearl  Harbor?  We  cannot  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  by  not  stop- 
ping them,  it  led  to  a  direct  attack  that 
united  this  country.  If  that  is  the  best 
we  can  offer  in  these  times,  where  the 
world  has  been  shrunken  literally  to  the 
size  of  an  apple  or  sm  orange  by  the 
scientific  genius  of  man,  where  his  de- 
structive ciyjablllty   has   acquired   the 
dimensions  of  a  god,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  ask  if  there  are  not  wiser  places  to 
stand  sooner,  even  in  the  remote  areas 
which  have  been  alluded  to  here,  even 
In  faraway  places?  For,  I  submit,  the 
proximity  of  Pearl  Harbor  requires  the 
presence  of  ever  so  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  along  the  Burma 
Road,  which  is  about  as  fsu*  away  from 
ansrthing  as  we  can  get.  The  world  has 
not  changed.  We  have  not  seized  control 
of  the  world.  We  have  not  ordered  the 
relations  of  nations  in  a  way  in  which 
they  resort  only  to  peaceful  change.  So 
I  think  what  we  are  calling  into  questions 
with  this  resolution  is  the  heart  of  our 
decisionmaking  process  in  the  national 
interest  and  who  should  bear  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now.  in  determining  the  judgment  of 
this  body,  I  think  It  Is  important  that 
we  not  cling  to  what  I  regard  as  gen- 
eraliUes  expressed  here  in  this  debate 
which  are  not  borne  out  historically. 

I  think  one  of  those  generalities  is 
that  the  Constitution  ever  Intended  a 
50-50  role  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  foreign  poUcy,  that  the  Con- 
stitution ever  Intended  a  balance  of 
powers  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  in  foreign  affairs,  that  the 
Constitution  ever  Intended  clearly  to  de- 
fine the  separation  of  powers  that  could 
be  added  up  and  sketched.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  failure  of  the  Constitution  to 
do  precisely  that  is  one  of  Its  attributes 
which  has  permitted  its  survival  over 
many  generations  of  men  and  problems 
that  have  continued  to  change. 

I  think,  likewise,  if  the  assumption 
continues  to  prevail,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated here  in  this  dialog,  that  Presi- 
dents today  have  invented  this  compli- 
cation, that  one  reaches  that  conclusion 
only  by  blotting  out  the  history  that  has 
preceded  us  to  the  Senate  fioor  at  this 
time. 

I  had  occasion  yesterday  to  cite  a 
Judgment  by  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau.  I 
cited  him  not  because  he  and  I  are  in 
agreement  on  this  question — we  have 
real  differences  on  It — or  because  of  the 
difference  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
our  conversation;  namely,  the  fighting  In 
Southeast  Asia,  but  because  he  Is  a  re- 
spected poUtical  scloitlst  In  the  field  of 
political  structures.  In  the  implication  of 
those  structures  In  the  (institutional 
procedures. 

Hans    Morgenthau    articulated    very 
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well.  In  a  recent  article  of  his,  tiiat  In 
the  realm  of  foreign  relations  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  do  almost 
anjrthlng — almost.  He  is  circumscribed 
by  three  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  One 
of  them  requires  the  Ccmgress  to  appro- 
priate the  moneys  for  whatever  reasons 
he  seeks  to  do.  He  is  circumscribed  by  a 
second  proviso  that  the  Senate  must  ap- 
prove all  of  the  treaties  into  which  the 
executive  wishes  to  enter.  He  Is  clnnun- 
scrlbed  in  the  third  instance  by  being 
limited  in  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
The  Congress  was  assigned  that  respon- 
sibility. 

But  In  the  practicalities  of  trying  to 
live  in  a  world  without  law.  over  a  period 
of  180  years  now,  precedent,  practice, 
and  court  decisions  have  sustained  the 
actions  of  Presidents  who  have  laid  out 
foreign  policy  positions,  set  out  foreign 
policy  directions,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  case  in  point 
of  the  policy.  The  Truman  doctrine  is  a 
case  in  point  of  the  policy.  That  is  why 
it  behooves  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
examine  how  we  best  must  proceed  in 
days  when  it  Is  imperative  that  we  move 
quickly  sometimes  or  that  we  commit 
ourselves  quletiy  without  a  show,  on  some 
occasions  in  the  interest  of  heading  off 
a  war,  or  how  best  we  assign  responsibili- 
ties and  perfect  the  mechanism  that  wUl 
make  that  possible.  In  my  judgment.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  85  contributes  no  element 
to  the  resolution  of  that  problem.  It  can 
even,  as  I  shall  suggest  in  a  moment,  in- 
trodiice  some  complications  In  regard  to 
It. 

The  scope  of  the  resolution  Itself  re- 
mains, to  me  at  least — and  I  followed 
with  Interest  the  colloquy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida — rather  substantially 
ambiguous,  and  at  least  lends  itself  to 
mlsunderstiuiding  and  misinterpretation. 

We  are  told  on  the  one  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  resolution  Is  simply  de- 
signed to  wag  a  finger  of  warning  at  the 
Chief  Executive  to  be  sure  to  remember 
Congress  In  whatever  he  does.  In  almost 
the  next  breath,  we  are  told  that  the 
President  has  usurped  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  Senate  and  that  this  is 
the  first  step  in  restoring  the  balance 
under  the  Constitution — which,  in  my 
Jud^nent,  begs  many  questions  In  his- 
tory* 

I  am  afraid  that.  In  laboring  the  cause 
of  the  resolution,  we  are  trs^g  to  strain 
all  we  can  out  of  the  many  sides  of  the 
same  question.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
play  it  both  ways. 

According  to  this  national  commit- 
ments resolution,  it  is  specified  that  the 
President  can  make  no  move  that  would 
involve  In  any  way  a  commitment  with- 
out an  affirmative  action  by  the  Con- 
gress— am  afllrmatlve  action.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  a  closed  session 
and  we  take  confidential  Information  and 
be  thus  advised.  It  requires  public,  al- 
most promiscuous,  action  on  the  part  of 
this  body  Itself. 

Again.  I  haiic  back  to  this  day  and 
age  where  the  chances  of  avoiding  a 
major  blowup  are  often  greater  behind 
the  scenes  and  off  the  front  page  and 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  they  are 
if  undertaken  In  the  goldfish  bowl  of  TV 


cameras  and  black  headlines  and  sena- 
torial speeches. 

The  proposal  that  is  pending  at  least 
raises  some  serious  questions  about  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President, 
and  because,  by  Its  vagaries.  It  leaves 
unanswered  not  only  the  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  leaves  im- 
answered  how  far  the  President  himself 
can  go  under  a  treaty  or  imder  an  ex- 
ecutive argeement.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  suggested  to  us  a  while  ago. 
very  properly,  that  he  was  not  propos- 
ing to  change  the  procedures  under 
treaties  or  even  under  executive  agree- 
ments. He  simply  did  not  want  a  com- 
mitment to  be  made  under  either  device 
or  agency  without  an  affirmative  vote  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
would  place  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
realities  of  trying  to  avoid  explosions  in 
this  day  and  age.  At  what  point,  I  think 
we  need  to  ask,  does  a  President,  in  car- 
rying out  his  responsibilities,  finally  ar- 
rive at  a  place  where  the  danger  of  a 
war  will  have  been  arrived  at?  Is  it  at 
that  point  that  the  new  resolution  comes 
into  play,  or  does  it  come  into  play  only 
when  somebody  on  some  other  side  seeks 
to  strike  at  an  American  presence  In  an 
area  that  was  not  under  violence,  and 
even  at  the  request  of  another  country? 

There  are  the  fuzzy  areas  that  are 
present  in  the  pending  resolution  that 
do  call  into  question  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President  in  the  projection  of  foreign 
policy  Itself. 

The  Constitution  says  the  Resident  Is 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Reasonable 
men  may  well  disagree  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  is  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  either  inside  the  coun- 
try or  outside  it.  The  President  has  the 
power  under  the  Constitution,  however, 
to  send  U.S.  military  forces,  when  he 
deems  It  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Of  singular  significance,  I  think,  in  the 
dialog  that  has  taken  place  here  In  the 
last  2  days  is  the  recurring  suggestion 
that  there  has  been  no  real  violation  of 
the  Constitution  until  now;  but  those 
who  are  supporting  the  resolution  have 
left  the  strong  Implication  that  Presi- 
dents have  stolen  the  ball  away  from 
the  Senate.  And  yet  we  are  agreed,  I 
think,  that  in  the  case  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
agreed,  there  may  be  a  case  for  not  de- 
elarlng  war,  but  there  could  be  a  case 
for  an  undeclared  confilct,  and  that  all 
was  done  that  was  required  to  be  done 
through  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

In  the  case  of  the  Korean  war,  with 
Mr.  Trvunan,  a  resolution  through  the 
Security  Council,  endorsed  and  ratified 
by  the  United  States  as  a  United  Na- 
tions action,  became  the  instrumental- 
ity, a  matter  to  which  we  were  commit- 
ted as  a  member  of  that  body. 

In  earlier  crises  in  what  we  have 
chosen  to  call  the  cold  war,  the  Presi- 
dent in  almost  every  instance  consulted 
this  body  and  sought  to  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  consensus  in  regard  to  It. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  modify  or  tern- 
per  our  judgmmt  In  regard  to  the  execu- 


tive role  in  what  has  transpired  up  to 
this  point.  I  seriously  question  whether 
the  President  and  Congress  can  effec- 
tively share  that  responsibility  on  an 
equal.  50-50  basis.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  imtll  now  in  our  history,  and  I 
think  that  the  "now"  of  this  moment 
makes  It  even  less  likely  that  they  can 
work  it  out. 

Senate  Resolution  85  would  fall.  It 
seems  to  me.  to  address  Itself,  then,  to 
the  importance  of  pinning  responsibility 
for  fateful  decisionmaking  in  a  nuclear 
age.  I  suggested  yesterday,  by  citing  an 
article  of  a  few  years  back,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  producing  expeditious  action  In 
piiming  responsibility  in  the  Senate  is 
one  which  raises  many  questions;  and 
by  agreement,  until  now,  we  have  found 
that  when  the  Senate  has  been  consulted 
and  has  voted,  as  in  Tonkin  Gulf,  it  did 
ratify  a  Presidential  request. 

So  It  leaves  one.  then,  wading  through 
a  limbo  of  confused  intentions  among 
those  who  are  sponsoring  Senate  Reso- 
lution 85.  That  resolution,  if  this  body 
were  to  adopt  it,  is  loaded  with  mis- 
chief making  as  well;  for  whatever  the 
avowed  limitations  that  some  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  ascribe  to  It, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  its  impact  around  the  world — that 
if  it  Is  tsiken  seriously  here  at  home, 
under  no  circumstances  thereafter  would 
any  other  nation,  impelled  to  move 
quickly  with  great  force  in  a  specific 
area,  have  to  fear  or  contend  with  a 
quick  response,  let  us  say,  from  the 
United  States,  if  that  were  a  relevant 
area. 

Likewise,  It  could  appear  to  afford  the 
opposite;  namely,  that  at  the  risk  of  a 
quick  move,  as  by  the  Soviets  In  Cuba, 
or  as  by  the  Soviets  in  Berlin,  or  as  by 
the  North  Koreans  along  the  38th  par- 
allel, it  would  seem  to  suggest  that  at 
least  if  a  quick  strike  could  be  effected, 
they  might  get  by  with  it,  and  the  con- 
sequences, at  the  very  most,  would  be  a 
delay  that  would  allow  the  consununa- 
tion  of  their  immediate  objective;  and 
only  after  this  body  had  chosen  to  de- 
bate the  matter  at  whatever  length  it 
saw  fit  would  they  then  have  to  face  the 
prospect  of  an  open,  violent  confronta- 
tion. 

I  think,  in  other  words,  that  through 
this  resolution  we  would  be  impinging 
upon  the  kind  of  forthrightness  of  ac- 
tion, of  quickness  of  action,  for  which  we 
alone  would  have  to  pay  a  price,  rather 
than  someone  else.  I  think  this,  too,  calls 
the  wisdom  of  the  resolution  into  ques- 
tion. The  resolution,  tus  I  see  it,  could 
hobble  the  President  In  the  execution  of 
his  legitimate  duties. 

It  is  conceivable,  and  has  occurred  in 
instances,  that.  In  times  of  crisis  in  the 
last  few  years,  a  quiet  word  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  became  a 
deterring  voice  in  a  crisis  that  was.  i^ 
that  particular  moment,  looming,  which 
might  well  have  acquired  more  serious 
proportions.  There  is  no  question  that 
President  Kennedy's  tough  speech  at  the 
outset  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis 
served  one  of  those  purposes.  We  were 
told  yesterday  that  this  resolution  would 
not  apply  to  another  Cuban  crisis,  be- 
cause that  would  be  regarded  as  an  at- 
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tack  on  the  United  States,  that  It  Is  an 
obvious  case  of  proximity  to  our  shores. 
Does  that  not  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  ought  to  begin  to  define 
where  we  think  our  interests  are,  where 
they  best  ought  to  be  lodged.  In  antici- 
pating the  kinds  of  applications  that 
have  a  way,  historically,  of  engulfing  us 
in  the  major  conflicts  of  the  world? 

At  present,  the  President  has  a  full 
range  of  options  in  the  peace-keeping 
field.  But  through  the  process  invested  in 
Senate  Resolution  86,  he  could  be  hob- 
bled, hampered,  and  slowed  down  to  the 
point  of  considerable  detriment.  In  a 
world  in  which  many  of  the  governments 
that  concern  us  most  are  monolithic  in 
structure,  a  world  in  which  decisions 
often  can  be  made  elsewhere  without 
legislative  consultation,  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  retain  for  ourselves  this 
optional  repository  of  decisionmaking  In 
that  kind  of  a  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  not  fair,  in  my  judgment,  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  thus  created  out  of  this 
a  f  orm-of  dictatorial  monstrosity  in  the 
form  of- a  new  President.  This  suggests 
that  he  is  without  power.  This  suggests 
that  he  could  become  a  tsrrant,  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  and  acquire  the  prerogatives 
of  kings.  I  think  that  is  not  realistic,  Mr. 
President.  Our  President  Is  elected.  He 
Is  checked  in  many  ways  by  Congress — 
in  ways  specifically  alluded  to  in  these 
remarks — in  the  Constitution,  in  the 
general  policy  field.  He  is  subject  to  im- 
peacliment.  He  is  subject  to  being  denied 
funds.  But  most  of  all.  he  Is  visible,  he  is 
judgeable,  and  there  is  no  evading  the 
responsibility  for  what  he  does. 

I  think  perhaps  this  may  have  to  ex- 
ercise a  major  place  in  our  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  system  under  which  we 
can  best  survive  and  preserve  the  con- 
stitutional principles  that  we  believe  in 
very  strongly.  In  short,  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  I  believe  we  can  exer- 
cise our  responsibilities,  we  can  preserve 
our  national  interests  under  this  Con- 
stitution, with  the  existing  instrumen- 
talities, provided  we  do  not  hamper  it, 
or  try  to  roll  back  the  clock,  as  It  were. 
The  point  that  is  makes  is  that  the 
President's  executive  responsibilities  pin 
that  responsibility,  and  Congress  itself 
then  should  address  its  concern  to  how 
we  can  wisely  and  best  retain  and  develop 
a  role  for  this  body  in  our  policy 
processes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  What  is  the  role  that 
the  Senator  envisions  for  the  Senate  in 
foreign  policy? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  role  of  the  Senate,  in 
my  opinion,  would  well  be  In  readdress- 
ing itself  now  in  advance  to  the  big  ques- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  leave  the  past 
behind  us,  as  I  understand  from  the 
chairman  today,  and  not  fight  those  bat- 
tles over  again  if  we  can  avoid  it  and  not 
try  to  redo  what  has  already  been  done 
in  the  past,  but  conduct  ourselves  more 
wisely  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinloti,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  illustrated  specifle 
ways  in  the  last  few  weelu  how  to  go 
about  this. 
The  Symington  committee  that  Is  tak- 


ing a  broad  and  sweeping  look  at  the 
commitments  of  this  country  aroimd  the 
world,  I  think,  is  making  a  constructive 
contribution  in  the  role  of  the  Senate. 

I  hasten  to  add  in  regard  to  that  ccHn- 
mittee  that  If  It  is  genuinely  looking  at 
our  o(»nmitment«  arotmd  the  world  and 
what  our  commitments  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be.  we  might  well  be  better  placed 
in  our  posture  and  prestige  in  this  august 
body  by  suspending  our  action  on  the 
commitments  resolution  imtll  we  see 
what  we  find  out.  That  is  why  we  are 
studying  it.  We  have  laid  out  a  2-year 
spectrum  for  that  study. 

I  think  the  Gore  committee,  as  an  Illus- 
tration, is  making  a  very  constructive 
contribution  to  a  problem  area  In  ad- 
vance. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  developing  com- 
pletely in  every  way  we  can  here,  publicly 
in  this  body,  our  collective  thoughts  on 
what  our  policy  ought  to  be  vis-a-vis 
China,  or  what  our  posture  ought  to  be  in 
the  Par  East. 

These  are  things  we  have  often  failed 
to  do  imtll  after  we  have  had  a  blowup. 
Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  making  do 
as  best  we  can. 

We  have  a  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution 
ttiat  we  ratified,  and  then  we  aU  get  mad 
at  it  after  the  fact. 

We  have  requests  that  we  all  approve 
and  then  denounce  when  they  do  not 
work  well. 

I  think  this  is  what  has  contributed 
in  part  to  a  forfeiting  of  what  I  would 
regard  as  the  responsible  rule  of  the 
Senate  in  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  a  good  historian  and  a  very 
able  political  scientist. 

I  am  sure  that  senatorial  studies, 
either  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee itself,  or  by  subcommittees  thereof, 
or  indeed  senatorial  debate  on  policy 
matters,  would  be  rendered  relatively 
meaningless  if  the  debate  is  not  coupled 
with  the  power  to  decide. 

If  all  of  the  decisionmaking  power  re- 
sides with  the  President — and  that  is  how 
I  must  interpret  the  thrust  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks — it  really  does  not  matter 
much  what  we  debate  here. 

The  Senator  is  recasting  the  Senate 
in  the  role  of  a  kind  of  debating  society. 
We  could  discuss  indefinitely  the  grand 
design  of  American  policy  here,  there, 
and  elsewhere.  But  once  we  lose  our 
power  of  decision,  the  debate  becomes 
largely  meaningless. 

This  is  the  reduced  role  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  England.  Once  the  power  of 
decision  is  divorced  from  Inquiry  and 
debate,  then  the  importance  attached 
to  whatever  inquiry  the  Senate  may 
make  depends  entirely  upon  such  notice 
as  the  President  may  deign  to  give  it. 
I  think  the  Senator's  concept  of  the 
senatorial  role  is  one  In  which  he  divides 
the  forenslcs  of  this  country  into  three 
categories,  high  school  debate,  college 
debate,  and  Senate  debate.  However,  that 
was  not  the  role  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  Member  of  the 

Senate  would  make  an  argimient  which 

oould  only  reduce  the  Senate  to  the  level 

of  omiparative  irrelevance. 

I  know  from  our  recent  experience  how 


reluctant  the  Executive  Is  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  S^iate,  in  cases  where  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
other  acents  of  the  State  Department 
disagree.  Once  we  concede  away  our 
power,  the  Senate  is  reduced  to  a  level 
of  little  consequence. 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  that  I  do  not  think  he  gives  the 
Senate  its  due  in  Its  record,  even  until 
now. 

I  suppose  that  the  vague  level  at  which 
we  find  American  policy  right  now  in 
respect  of  China,  as  a  case  at  point, 
both  in  its  implication  on  Taiwan  and 
the  mainland,  more  than  anytiiing  else 
refiects  the  attitude  and  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  on  another  day  and  that  we 
may  still  be  Imprisoned  by  the  debates 
of  the  late  forties  as  a  consequence.  Let 
us  not  sell  out  the  importance  of  the 
Senate  in  its  impact  on  the  Executive 
downtown. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  the  one,  I  sug- 
gest, who  is  selling  it  out.  I  am  not  the 
one  who  suggests  in  this  debate  that  we 
have  no  power  under  the  Constitution, 
that  we  lack  the  right  to  place  our  im- 
primature  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  sug- 
gested that.  It  is  he  who  argues  that  all 
the  power  resides  in  the  Presidency. 

I  caimot  read  the  Constitution  or  the 
history  of  the  coimtry  in  that  way.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senator  is  correct,  then  it 
follows  that  the  debating  role  he  leaves 
to  the  Senate  can  only  have  less  and  less 
consequence  in  the  future. 

Abdicate  away  the  power  of  decision 
and  the  power  of  policymaking,  and  the 
Senate's  future  role  in  debate  will 
amoimt  to  little  more  than  debate 
amounts  to  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England,  where  the  discussions  are  ex- 
tremely erudite.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  dusty  records 
will  find  that  the  Lords  are  really  in 
there  talking.  However,  no  one  cares  to 
do  so.  The  reason  that  no  one  cares  to 
do  so  is  because  it  really  does  not  matter. 
It  does  not  matter  because  the  Lords  have 
no  power. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  really  the  role 
envisioned  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  argmnent  presented  here 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  that  the  Consti- 
tution in  spelling  out  its  portion  of  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  branches  of  the 
Government  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  speUed  out  in  his 
very  able  speech  and  in  his  colloquies 
that  followed,  that  the  President— in  his 
powers  in  making  foreign  policy,  not  In 
declaring  war — was  placed  under  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  only  In 
the  three  categories  singled  out  by  the 
Constitution  itself,  that  it  left  him  rather 
free  by  court  interpretations  since,  by 
the  experience  in  the  practical  art  of 
foreign  policy  over  the  generation  since, 
and  by  the  interpretation  of  many  stu- 
dents of  constitutional  intent  even  at  the 
time. 

I  think  we  make  a  very  serious  mis- 
take— this  Is  where  I  disagree  basically 
with  the  Senator — ^in  ftjuniming  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  there  was  ever  a 
balance  of  tlat  power  or  Intended  to  be 
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a  separation  of  powers  in  the  dimension 
that  the  Senator  has  been  talking  about. 
Therefore,  I  seek  in  these  exidianges  to 
begin  in  fact  where  we  are  under  our 
constitutional  system,  with  a  President 
who  can  go  to  great  ends  if  he  so  desires. 
Fortimately,  a  President  operates  with 
restraints — all  oiu:  Presidents  have — and 
with  measured  consideration. 

I  Just  think  that  the  constitutional 
mechanism  gives  this  body  no  checks  of 
the  types  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  think  the  limitations  are  im- 
posed on  the  declaration  of  war,  under 
the  appropriation  of  funds,  and  in  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  I  think  the  Con- 
stitution is  explicit  in  that  regard.  But 
within  the  range  of  foreign  policy,  pro- 
jecting policy,  the  President  can  inhibit 
very  materially  the  options  that,  as  in- 
dividual Senators,  we  might  wish  we  had. 
I  say  that  with  great  care  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  I  think  we  all  like  some 
measure  of  power,  but  we  have  to  be 
realistic  imder  the  terms  of  the  system  in 
which  we  live. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  power  that  the 
Senator  would  retain  for  the  Senate  is 
very  little  different  from  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations.  That  is  a  club  that 
holds  meetings  and  conducts  foreign  pol- 
icy inquiries  and,  from  time  to  time, 
sponsors  debates. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
body. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  a  member,  also. 
If  being  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  no 
more  consequential  than  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  worked  so  hard  to 
come  here.  Yet,  that  really  is  the  role  that 
t&e  Senator  is  suggesting  for  the  Senate, 
a  kind  of  glorified  Council  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations, to  sponsor  symposiums  and  con- 
duct debates  on  American  foreign  policy, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
receive  no  more  attention  from  tjie  Na- 
tion than  those  which  are  presently  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations. 
And  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  rarefied  and 
limited  audience,  indeed,  that  attends 
them. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  see  it  entirely  differently.  I  see  it 
as  our  chance  to  involve  the  Senate  in  a 
meaningful  role  in  guidelines,  in  direc- 
tions, even  insubstance,  in  foreign  policy. 

No  President  can  ignore  the  Senate 
or  defy  the  Senate  for  long.  The  whole 
system  requires  rapport,  cooperation, 
and  consultation.  The  closer  it  is,  the 
more  successful,  usually,  the  President 
in  achieving  whatever  his  goals  may  be. 

We  are  confining  this  now  to  the  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy.  The  President  has 
always  made  foreign  policy.  The  Senate 
has  had  a  role  that  it  exercised  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  it,  carrying  out  its 
constitutional  fimctions  in  regard  to  it. 
So  the  Senator  is  not  only  unfair  to  the 
Senate;  he  is  also  imfair  to  the  intent  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  trying  to 
compare  this  either  to  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  it  follows  from 
the  general  thrust  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. The  Senator  catmot  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  all  the  power  in  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  policy  really  belongs  to 
the  President,  all  the  power  to  make  the 
critical  decisions,  and  that  is  where  It 


pr(4)erly  belongs — that  Is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  said — and  then 
suggest  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  have 
what  he  has  described  as  a  higher  role, 
that  of  engaging  in  general  debate  upon 
what  American  policy  ought  to  be. 

I  know  that  historically — and  the  Sen- 
ator knows  it,  also — the  significance  of 
the  role  played  by  the  Senate  ultimately 
depends  upon  the  power  that  the  Senate 
wields  in  implementing  its  decisions.  If 
all  the  power  lies  with  the  President,  then 
I  have  not  exaggerated  the  case  a  bit  to 
say  that  the  role  envisioned  for  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a 
kind  of  glorified  Council  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  a  kind  of  house  of  lords  prop- 
osition, insofar  as  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions are  concerned.  I  caimot  accept  it. 
That  is  not  what  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides. 

All  that  this  resolution  is  for  is  to  re- 
assert the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
constitutional  division  of  power  .«hould 
be  honored.  That  is  why  I  am  for  it;  that 
is  why  I  think  the  Senate,  as  an  institu- 
tion, should  be  for  it,  if  we  desire  to  re- 
tain our  historic  place  in  our  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
begging  the  question  when  he  talks  about 
restoring  a  balance  of  power  under  the 
Constitution,  when  no  balance  was  there. 
It  was  not  there  at  the  beginning;  it  has 
not  been  there  at  any  time  since.  The 
President  has  had  prescribed  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
As  .John  Marshall  said,  the  President  has 
almost  the  total  responsibility  in  foreign 
relations.  The  reservation  was  on  com- 
mitment to  war,  declaration  of  war;  and, 
as  I  understood  from  the  Senator's  re- 
marks earlier  today,  this  was  the  field 
that  concerned  him.  — 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  knows 
that  my  concern  is  not  limited  to  dec- 
laration of  war,  because  the  Senate  is 
given  express  power  to  ratify  treaties — 
that  is  a  very  important  power — imless 
it  is  circumvented  through  the  use  of 
executive  agreements,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  his  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries  without  coming  to  the 
Senate.  This  is  very  definitely  a  power 
given  to  the  Senate  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

So  it  does  no  good  to  say  it  is  only  the 
war  power  which  is  in  question,  and 
then  define  the  war  power  as  being  con- 
fined to  declaring  war,  and  then  say 
that  declaring  war  is  obsolete,  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  Congress  is  obsolete; 
we  do  not  declare  war  any  more;  the 
Constitution  just  says  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  This  is  the 
argument  of  the  Senator. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  war  power  was 
placed  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
what  must  have  been  intended  was  the 
power  of  decision,  the  power  to  authorize 
war.  Whether  it  be  done  by  formal  dec- 
laration or  by  congressional  resolution 
does  not  really  matter.  But,  in  the  one 
case,  the  Senator  ignores  the  treaty 
power  and,  in  the  other  case,  he  defines 
the  war  power  in  a  way  that  renders  it 
meaningless.  Then  he  objects  when  I 
conclude  that  he  has  left  no  role  for  the 
Senate  which  matters. 

What  else  is  there  to  conclude  from 
the  Senator's  argument? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 

Senator  from  Idaho  wherein  anjrthing  I 
have  suggested  here  changes  what  has 
happened  to  the  Senate  over  180  years 
in  a  role  in  foreign  policy.  Through  that 
history,  a  President  can  recognize  or  re- 
fuse to  recognize  another  government,  no 
matter  what  the  Senate  thinks.  Through 
that  history,  the  President  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate,  can  pronounce 
a  new  policy,  such  as  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
President  has  that  authorization,  that  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  Constitution  at 
this  time.  The  Senator  has  not  changed 
anytiiing  under  the  existing  role  with 
his  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  must  say  that  we  have 
gone  over  this  ground  several  times  to- 
day. No  one  here  In  support  of  the  reso- 
lution is  arguing  that  the  President  does 
not  have  vast  powers  in  foreign  policy. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  undef  the  Con- 
stitution he  does  not  have  ail  the  pow- 
er, that  the  trend  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  lodging  all  the  power  with 
him,  and  that  this  is  contrary  both  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  ttiink  this  is  well  borne  out  and  docu- 
mented, and  would  be  generally  sup- 
ported by  constitutional  lawyers. 

It  simply  does  not  follow  from  our 
argument  that  we  contend  that  the  pow- 
er is  divided  50-50,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested.  Of  course,  it  is  not.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  power  in  foreign  pol- 
icy matters  might  well  rest  with  the 
President  imder  the  Constitution  from 
its  original  conception. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  that  is  all  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  said. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  goes  much  further  than  that: 
because  substantial  power,  very  impor- 
tant power  indeed,  was  vested  with  the 
Senate — the  treaty  power,  wliile  the  war 
power  was  vested  in  Congress  as  a  whole. 

One  cannot  dismiss  such  power  as  in- 
consequential. But  when  one  disregards 
the  treaty  power  and  then  redefines  the 
war  powers  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  done,  so  as  to  render  it  vir- 
tually meaningless,  the  effect  is  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Constitution,  to  replace  it 
with  a  consolidation  of  total  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  can  make  a 
constitutional  case,  a  historical  case,  or 
a  logical  case  for  it.  If  the  Senator  be- 
lieves that  then  he  has  not  left  much 
of  a  role  for  the  Senate  to  play.  The 
Executive  would  pay  precious  little  at- 
tention to  us  if  we  had  no  more  power 
to  exercise  than  that  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  suggests. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
think  what  I  spelled  out  earlier  when 
the  Senator  was  forced  to  be  absent  from 
the  Chamber,  which  we  have  insisted  on 
qualifying  now,  is  that  the  Constitution 
has  given  the  President  a  very  strong 
hand,  and  that  limitations  Imposed  upon 
him  we  have  continued  to  honor  and  re- 
spect. The  two  exceptions  have  been 
dealt  with.  One  was  with  regard  to  ex- 
ecutive agreements  to  get  around  the 
treatymaklng  process.  I  know  nothing 
along  the  line  which  the  Senator  pro- 
poses tliat  would  exempt  executive 
agreements.  The  second  exception  was 
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with  respect  to  declarations  of  war.  I 
was  carefiil  to  spell  out  the  phenomena 
of  the  nuclear  age  where  there  has  ar- 
rived the  undeclared  war  as  perhaps  the 
only  exception  left  at  all  in  a  world  of 
sovereign  nations,  and  that  may  not  be 
a  wise  one,  and  that  this  poses  a  new 
question  of  living  up  to  the  war  declaring 
proprieties  of  the  legislative  body. 

At  what  point  does  war  have  to  be 
declared?  I  think  the  Senator  agreed 
with  me  earlier  today  that  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  not  declaring  wai 
In  certain  crises.  It  may  only  complicate 
the  situation.  This  is  what  we  should  be 
talldng  about  here. 

Who,  then,  has  the  responsibility,  and 
at  what  stages  for  taking  steps  that 
might  lead  to  war?  The  Senator  gave  me 
a  partial  answer  with  regard  to  the  Ber- 
lin airlift  where  a  different  decision  by 
the  President  or  a  different  decision  by 
the  Russians  in  response  could  have 
plunged  us  into  a  war.  That  would  be  a 
declaration  of  war  that  would  be  differ- 
ent tljan  a  commitment  we  had  under 
MATQ^He  is  willing  to  go  that  far.  The 
President  could  have  decided  not  to  send 
troops  in  there. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  knows  full 
well  that  his  illustration  does  not  sup- 
port his  argument  because,  as  I  have  said 
several  times,  the  action  of  the  President 
in  that  case  was  taken  piirsuant  to  a 
treaty  that  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  I  may  have  been  overanxious  In 
conceding,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  no 
rankles  this  late  in  the  day.  that  the 
Constitution  places  predominate  power 
with  the  President  in  foreign  affairs. 
That  certainly  is  an  arguable  proposi- 
tion. It  can  be  argued  that  the  tripartite 
division  of  power  under  the  American 
Constitution,  as  I  have  previously  noted, 
is  not  in  three  equal  parts.  Historically 
the  ultimate  and  final  power  rests  in 
Congress. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
states  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  declare  war;  to  raise  and  support 
Armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws,  suppress  insurrections 
and  repel  invasions;  to  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia;  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  executing  the  foregoing 
powers.  Article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  the  President  "shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concur." 

I  think  that  a  fair  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution, without  requiring  us  to  decide 
whether  the  proponderant  power  in  for- 
eign affairs  lies  with  Congress  or  with 
the  President,  nonetheless  compels  the 
conclusion  that  the  powers  allocated  to 
Congress  were  very  large,  indeed.  We  are 
not  asserting  them  as  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  the  floor,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  heard  the  debate  on  this  Important 
resolution  to  date  in  its  entirety  but  I 
did  have  an  opportimlty  to  review  this 
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matter  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  I  participated  in  the  commit- 
tee's debate.  I  have  read  the  speeches 
made  on  the  floor  yesterday.  However, 
the  discussion  in  committee — and  I  know 
both  Senators  remember — and  the  report 
bear  out  the  committee's  intent.  "ITie  re- 
port states  at  page  6 : 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is 
understood  by  the  ooipmlttee  to  be  an  aaser- 
tlon  of  congressional  responsibility  In  any 
dedslon  to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  hostilities  abroad,  be  those 
hostUltles  Immediate,  prospective,  or  hypo- 
thetical. The  committee  Intends  the  resolu- 
tion to  apply  only  to  future  dedslons  in- 
volving the  use  or  possible  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
win  not  alter  existing  treaties,  acts  of  Con- 
gress including  Joint  resolutlona,  or  other 
past  actions  or  commitments  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.of  the  United  States.  As  used  in  Senate 
Resolution  85,  the  term  "commitment"  Is 
understood  to  refer  to  the  use  of,  or  promise 
to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  either  Im- 
mediately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events. 


enlooper,    restricting    the    resolutioin's 
scope  to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85, 1  thought  that  that  was  the  pur- 
pose, from  a  reading  of  the  language  of 
the  report,  which  interprets  the  mean- 
ing and  Intent  of  the  resolution. 

Mr,  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  rightly  raises  the  point, 
and  It  needs  attention.  "National  com- 
mitments," as  used  in  the  resolution,  does 
not  connote  the  great  range  of  agree- 
ments or  understandings  that  are  mi- 
nor In  nature.  From  the  language  of  the 
report  on  page  6, 1  read: 

As  used  In  Senate  Resolution  88,  the  term 
"commitment"  Is  understood  to  refer  to  the 
use  of,  or  promise  to  a  foreign  state  or  peo- 
ple to  use.  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  either  immediately  or  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events. 


I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  purpose 
of  the  resolution.  Had  it  been  understood 
that  the  debate  would  go  to  purposes 
other  than  the  use  of  Armed  FYjrces 
abroad  and  their  commitment  to  hostili- 
ties, if  it  were  limited  only  to  the  latter, 
I  think  the  debate  could  be  made  much 
more  direct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  afraid  It  has  gone 
much  beyond  that.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
resolution  and  how,  after  this  form  was 
first  introduced,  it  was  modified  with  the 
substitute  and  that  was  never  actu^ly 
reported  by  the  committee.  Then,  this 
winter  we  returned  to  this  particular 
resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  was  the  original 
resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  We  are  now  facing 
the  original  form  of  the  resolution.  But 
the  committee  tried  to  specify  it  more 
carefully  In  a  substitute  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  report  reads: 

As  used  m  Senate  Resolution  85.  the  term 
"oommltment"  Is  understood  to  refer  to  the 
use  of.  or  promise  to  a  foreign  state  or  peo- 
ple to  use.  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  either  Immediately  or  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events. 

Of  course,  the  language  itself  is  broad. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  language  is  exceed- 
ingly broad. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  Includes  or  compre- 
hends many  other  situations.  I  know  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  me  If  the  res- 
olution were  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  rather  than  directed  to  a 
large  area  of  promises,  declarations,  or 
agreements  that  the  President  might 
make. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  dialog  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  2  days,  because  we  have  ranged  over 
a  rather  wide  field,  and  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  addrees  themselves 
to  very  broad  fields. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Last  year,  in  commit- 
tee, I  think  I  was  the  first  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  these  general  terms,  very 
specific  language  dealing  with  the  com- 
mitment of  our  Armed  Forces  abroad. 
Later,  my  amendment  was  not  adopted, 
but  laneuage  was  worked  out  by  the 
chairman  and,  by  former  Senator  Hlck- 


Mr,  COOPER,  The  subject  of  the  res- 
olution, however,  is  national  commit- 
ments,  

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  it  is  defined  in  that 
language. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  report  limits  It 
to  just  one  area— the  commitment  of 
the  Armed  Forces  abroad.  I  would  agree 
that  looking  at  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution by  itself  broadly  and  generally, 
it  could  comprehend  almost  anything, 
such  as  the  declaration  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States  would  go  to  the  assistance 
of  any  power  threatened  by  nuclear  at- 
tack or  nuclear  blackmail,  the  declara- 
tions by  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  to  defend  Berlin  and 
all  types  of  executive  agreements.  The 
resolution  could  cover  foreign  aid. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  today 
relates  to  wars  and  the  possibility  of 
wars  that  we  may  become  involved  In 
the  nature  of  our  vast  global  commit- 
ments, the  stationing  of  our  troops 
around  the  world  and  treaties  to  which 
we  are  a  party  whereby  we  promise  In 
some  way  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
some  43  coiuitries. 

It  is  these  situations,  in  my  view,  that 
concern  the  nation  the  most  today. 

To  this  end  I  have  prepared  a  substi- 
tute resolution.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  offer  it.  Let  me  read  it  as  I  have 
prepared  It: 

That  a  national  commitment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  means  the  use  of,  <»• 
promise  to  a  foreign  country,  government, 
or  people  to  use.  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  either  immediately  or  upon 
the  happening  of  certain  events. 

S«c.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
a  national  commitment  by  the  United  States 
Involving  the  iwe  of  Its  Armed  Forces  In  hos- 
tmtles  outside  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  mlUtary  assistance  to  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  re- 
sults only  from  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Unlt*d  States  Government  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  specifically  provid- 
ing for  such  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  report,  I 
understood  that  it  was  directed  solely 
to  the  commitment  of  troops,  and  then 
recognizing  the  very  broad  scope  of  the 
language  contained  in  Senate  Resolution 
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85,  Z  decided  to  draft  a  resolution  which 
I  thought,  if  it  became  appropriate  dur- 
ing debate,  I  would  submit.  It  proposes 
that  the  Armed  Forces  could  not  be  used 
in  hostilities  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  military  assistance  to  a  for- 
eign country  unless  the  President  has 
come  to  Congress  for  approval  In  one  of 
the  three  ways  provided  in  the  resolution, 
recognizing,  of  course,  that  the  President 
has  powers  imder  the  Constitution  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  situations  Involving  defense 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  American  lives  and  property.  But 
those  areas  would  be  left  to  his  judgment 
and  discretion.  We  cannot  anticipate 
every  situation,  but  we  can,  by  using  lan- 
guage similar  to  this,  or  that  noted  In 
the  report,  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fact 
that  we  believe,  in  cases  where  it  Is  pos- 
sible, that  he  should  come  to  Congress 
for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  raise  this 
question  because  I  feel  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  we  are  debating  are  extremely 
broad  and  cover,  for  example,  executive 
agreements,  foreign  aid,  and  military 
arms  and  equipment. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  commitment 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  what  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  more  than  anything  else. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
the  prime  consideration  which  led  to  the 
committee's  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
The  language  of  the  report,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  legislative  history,  should  be 
consulted  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  modified  lan- 
guage by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  it  would  have  narrowed  the  range 
of  many  of  the  colloquies  in  the  Senate, 
and  many  of  the  very  broad  and  sweep- 
ing things  which  have  been  said  here, 
and  the  many  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  relative 
powers  of  the  President  and  Congress 
and  how  best  to  exercise  them.  At  least 
his  proposal  would  have  the  advantage 
of  narrowing  the  field  and  would  leave 
open,  I  would  suggest,  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions which  I  think  we  still  have  to  re- 
solve in  this  body;  that  is,  the  other 
options  to  offer  to  a  President  that  could 
be  made  that  are  of  consequence  and 
would  require  a  follow-up  with  troops, 
imder  some  circumstances,  and  at  what 
point,  then,  does  this  body  become  In- 
volved, and  Is  there  a  point  at  which 
this  is  better  done  In  the  quiet  of  a  com- 
mittee room.  In  an  executive  session,  or 
with  a  committee  of  Senators  selected 
by  the  Senate  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security,  or  classified  Information, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  promiscuous  way  In  which  the 
machinery  of  the  resolution  would  bring 
it  about.  I  think,  leaves  genuine  doubts, 
and  legitimate  doubts,  as  to  whether 
that  Is  the  machinery  to  achieve  this. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  say 
that  It  does  not  mean  the  President  does 
not  have  to  listen  to  It,  that  they  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  what  the 
President  can  or  cannot  do.  that  it  is 
simply  stating  a  view  or  a  judgment. 

If  that,  in  truth,  is  our  motivation,  we 


have  not  gotten  anywhere  at  all.  If  It 
Is  all  as  bad,  and  Caesar  Is  as  black  as  he 
Is  beginning  to  appear,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  those  who  are  supporting  the  reso- 
lution, either  we  should  come  to  grips 
with  the  sordid  side  of  the  usurpation  of 
power,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  resolution,  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  constitutionally  and  pro- 
cedurally, or  we  should  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  resolution  Itself  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  anything  about  it,  and  they 
probably  did  not  even  have  that  Intent, 
that  the  role  of  the  President  in  foreign 
policy  Is  an  almost  preemptive  one.  I 
would  hasten  to  amend  the  repetitions 
from  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  It 
was  either/or. 

We  have  been  very  careful  to  spell  out 
that  the  Senate  has  a  role,  that  there  are 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  President, 
that  the  Senator  was  merely  contending 
the  President  has  It  within  his  existing 
power  now  to  go  so  far  in  so  many  areas 
that  he  leaves  to  the  Senate,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  very  limited  amount  of  room  In 
the  decisionmaking  realm.  There  Is 
nothing  that  has  been  said  here  today, 
nothing  being  proposed  here  today,  that 
alters  that.  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  that 
some  Members  of  this  body  wovild  argue 
otherwise.  That  is  the  political  history 
of  the  country.  That  is  political  science 
as  it  has  emerged  In  our  time.  I  am  sim- 
ply asking  that  we  make  sure  we  do  not 
go  about  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

I  have  very  grave  doubts  about  Senate 
Resolution  85  at  a  time  of  crisis,  when  it 
Is  Important  to  move  fast;  and  whether, 
because  of  the  existence  of  it,  if  we  gave 
It  the  force  of  law  or  direction  to  the 
President,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  Pres- 
ident to  cope  with  an  exploding  crisis 
in  time,  if  he  had  to  have  a  display  of 
senatorial  oratory  and  a  vote  here  In 
the  process. 

WTiat  would  have  happened  on  June 
25,  1950,  In  the  case  of  South  Korea,  If 
that  had  taken  place?  North  Korea  would 
have  had  all  of  South  Korea  before  the 
Senate  had  gotten  into  session. 

What  would  it  have  meant  any  num- 
ber of  times  one  could  mention  in  the 
last  25  years  when  it  was  important  that 
quick  decisionmaking  and  immediate  ac- 
tion be  forthcoming?  This  is  the  thing 
that  worries  me. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought,  by  passing  a 
resolution,  to  complicate  ard  make  worse 
the  problems  of  a  democracy  trying  to 
live  within  its  constitutional  structures 
In  an  age  of  monolithic  governments  and 
monolithic  decisionmaking  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  or  in  an  age  in  which  we 
are  always  reminded  of  the  clumsiness 
otA  democracy,  and  yet  when  we  are  re- 
quired, as  a  world  leader,  to  move  forth- 
rightly  and  precisely  and  quickly. 

I  think  we  are  not  making  sense  by 
hiding  behind  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  and  not  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  decisionmaking  in  a  way  that 
makes  realistic  sense  in  a  nuclear  world. 
I  think  this  Is  where  there  has  been  a 
real  evasion  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  speech  on  this  subject  that  I 
had  prepared,  and  three  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  McOxx.  Mr.  President.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 86  is  in  substance  an  lU-advlsed  way  In 
which  to  seek  to  achieve  some  sort  of  bal- 
ance In  foreign  policy  matters  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  It  could 
even  jeopardize  the  fixing  of  ultlmats  rs- 
sponslblllty  In  foreign  poUcy  decisions. 

The  issue  Is  not  a  new  one.  however.  It 
Is  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  American  Re- 
public. Its  currency  derives  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  Its  roots  go  back  to  the  found- 
ing of  our  country. 

In  fact,  the  American  ship  of  state  was 
launched  in  1776  upon  waves  of  discontent 
with  executive  authority.  The  Thirteen  Col- 
onies, therefore,  embarked  upon  their  new 
course  without  a  chief  executive.  Only  after 
the  near  debacle  of  colonial  Independence 
was  the  need  for  strong,  centralized  control 
of  the  national  government  openly  recog- 
nized. Nowhere  was  the  necessity  for  execu- 
tive power  more  clearly  in  evidence  than  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  relations. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  In  1799,  John 
Marshall  noted  that  "the  President  Is  the 
sole  organ  of  the  Nation  In  Its  external  re- 
lations and  Its  sole  representative  with  for- 
eign nations . . ." 

And  during  his  term  of  office  the  nation's 
first  President  experienced  a  run-in  with 
the  Senate  In  his  very  first  test  of  constitu- 
tional Intent.  When  George  Washington  went 
In  person  to  the  Senate  to  submit  a  treaty 
for  Its  advice  and  consent,  he  was  so  badly 
treated  that  he  stomped  out,  and  would, 
he  said,  "be  damned"  if  he  ever  went  back. 
There  remained  In  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  government  there- 
after an  Ingrained  distrust  of  the  powers  of 
the  President.  This  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  day. 

The  issue  of  executive  power  In  foreign 
policy  has  tended  to  rear  Its  head  during  the 
administrations  of  strong  Presidents  and  to 
languish  through  Inattention  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  weak  Presidents.  And  with- 
out exception  the  trend  toward  a  stronger 
and  stronger  executive  role  in  foreign  poUcy 
has  coincided  with  the  rising  pre-eminence 
of  the  United  States  In  world  politics  dur- 
ing the  20th  Century.  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Taft.  and  Wilson  expanded  that 
role  materially. 

But  If  there  be  those  supporting  S.  Res. 
85  who  believe  that  the  Increase  of  Presi- 
dential power  m  foreign  relations  Is  a  mod- 
ern phenomenon  they  should  disabuse  them- 
selves of  that  notion.  As  Professor  Hans  Mor- 
genthau  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
reminded  us,  the  ascendancy  of  the  President 
over  the  Congress  goes  back  to  the  first  days 
of  the  Republic,  and  stems  from  conflicts 
buUt  into  the  constitutional  fabric  and  con- 
firmed by  constitutional  practice. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate 
affecting  foreign  policy  derive  from  the  treaty 
making  process.  But,  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent George  Washington's  aggravation  In 
1796,  many  chief  executives  developed  a  dis- 
respect for  Senatorial  shenanigans  Involved 
with  treaties. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  once  noted, 
"A  treaty  entering  the  Senate  Is  like  a  bull 
going  Into  the  arena.  No  one  can  say  Just 
how  and  when  the  final  blow  will  faU.  But 
one  thing  is  certain — It  will  never  leave  the 
arena  alive." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  hostility,  a  whole 
succession  of  Presidents  has  found  ways  of 
circumventing  the  constitutional  require- 
ments, principally  by  means  of  executive 
agreements. 

The  most  significant  changes  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  roles  have  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  Under 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  use  of  exe- 
cutive agreements  experienced  a  sharp  in- 
crease. In  particular  his  commitments  to  the 
transfer  of  destroyers  for  bases,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  principle  to  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  the  "shoot  on  sight" 
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edict  to  American  naval  forces  In  the  Atlantic 
are  often  cited  as  serious  encroachments  by 
the  Executive  Office  on  the  assumed  foreign 
pc«cy  "partnership"  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Concomitant  with  the  Incidents  preceding 
American  Involvement  In  World  War  n  was 
the  sudden  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world, 
largely  as  a  result  of  that  confUct.  As  a  great 
power,  American  actions  cause  reverberations 
all  around  the  globe  and  must  therefore,  be 
carefuUy  weighed  and  delicately  executed. 
Not  infrequently  they  must  be  carried  out 
swiftly.  The  decision-making  process  may  be 
reduced  by  events  to  a  matter  of  a  single  day, 
or  even  hours.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  time  allotted  by  crisis  incldente  to  those 
who  must  make  the  decisions  have  been  less 
than  the  time  It  would  take  to  assemble  a 
quorum  of  the  Congress. 

Possibly  an  even  greater  factor  which 
presses  for  Increasing  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  making  foreign  policy  in  recent 
decades  has  been  the  advent  of  the  nuclear 
age.  We  live  In  a  time  when  fifteen  minutes 
cotUd  spell  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  people — possibly  even 
for  life  Itself  on  earth.  In  the  past  25  years 
there  have  been  times  when  the  only  sure 
tfilng  tHfit  could  be  said  about  the  next  24 
hours  was  that  no  one  really  knew  If  we  would 
live  through  them. 

A  further  complication  of  the  nuclear  age, 
moreover,  is  that  major  wars  virtually  have 
been  eliminated  as  instruments  of  national 
policy.  Their  place  has  been  filled  by  "un- 
declared wars,"  "peripheral  wars,"  or  "police 
actions."  A  world  without  law  must  still  face 
up  to  the  violence  of  International  confronta- 
tions— but  with  one  difference.  Wars  may 
have  to  be  waged,  but  rarely  declared, 
especially  between  the  great  powers.  It  is 
this  factor  which  very  largely  aggravates  of 
the  age-old  controversies  between  the  rela- 
tive warmaklng  responslblUltes  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  undeclared 
wars,  (a  circumstance  dictated  by  nuclear 
capabilities)  the  authority  to  make  decisions 
and  take  action  supporting  them  must  be 
located  In  one  place.  Prom  the  rather  meager 
beginnings  of  our  constitutional  system  when 
Congress  shared  more  directly  with  the  Presi- 
dent some  of  the  policy  processes,  we  have 
now  come  to  an  age  when  the  pressure  of 
time  and  the  multipUcity  of  other  issues 
scarcely  allow  the  Congress  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  some  of  the  most  important 
decisions  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  in  deter- 
mining a  judgment  on  Senate  Resolution  85 
we  recast  the  role  of  the  Congress — and  more 
particularly  of  the  Senate— in  foreign  affairs 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Whether  the  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate  can 
follow  the  lines  of  other  years  is  a  question 
central  to  the  present  dispute.  Whether 
Senate  Resolution  85  goes  to  the  heart  of 
that  dispute  moreover,  is  also  open  to  serious 
doubts.  The  implications  of  its  intent,  fur- 
thermore, may  raise  more  questions  than  Its 
enactment  could  resolve. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  argiiment 
to  explain  In  detail  why  Senate  Resolution 
85  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  outset.  It  is  necessary  that  we  re- 
examine the  order  of  things  In  determining 
the  respective  roles  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate  In  modem  foreign  policy  crises.  Hope, 
fully,  most  students  of  government  might 
agree  that  the  constitutional  provisions  be 
reassessed  against  the  backdrop  of  current 
circumstances  in  the  nation  as  well  aa  the 
world  rather  than  confined  to  Constitution 
HaU  In  1787.  To  determine  what  the  times 
require  of  us  today  rather  than  what  the 
times  permitted  a  century  and  three-quarters 
ago  should  be  of  paramount  importance. 
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Thus,  it  is  probably  more  to  the  point  to 
determine  what  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires rather  than  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  may  or  may  not  have  Intended.  In 
truth,  therein  lies  the  explanation  for  the 
successful  survival  of  a  constitutional  struc- 
ture which  has  survived  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies— namely,  the  resourcefulness  of  each 
generation  to  reinterpret  the  constitution 
through  successive  generations  in  terms  rele- 
vant to  the  changing  times. 

In  Judging  Senate  R*solutlon  85,  therefore, 
the  basic  question  which  this  body  ought  to 
be  weighing  is:  Can  the  United  States  in 
a  nuclear  age  develop  relevant  foreign  poli- 
cies in  the  national  Interest  and  still  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  structures  within 
which  our  country  has  existed  for  180  years? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  be  "Yes." 
If  "Yes"  is  to  become  a  relevant  response, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  disabuse  ourselves 
of  certain  notions  which  lack  a  substantive 
base  In  our  history. 

One  such  notion  Is  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  were  ever  In  bal- 
ance. Both  under  the  constitution  and  in 
practice,  the  President  can  do  virtually  any- 
thing In  foreign  policy.  Those  powers,  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court,  are  "exclu- 
sive." Only  In  the  expenditure  of  monies  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  and  the  actual  dec- 
laration of  war  is  the  Chief  Executive 
ciu-bed.  And  in  each  of  those  limitations,  he 
has  alternatives  open  to  him. 

Without  consultation  he  can  publicly  an- 
nounce a  new  policy — like  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine. He  can  establish  relations  with  a  new 
government  or  withhold  them.  Advice,  prom- 
ises, and  informal  commitments  are  his  to 
give  if  he  believes  it  to  be  a  move  in  the 
national  Interest.  He  can,  moreover,  send  the 
armed  forces  anywhere,  at  anytime,  and  can 
commit  them  to  hostile  acts  short  of  formal 
declaration  of  war.  These  things  the  Presi- 
dent can,  has,  and  is  entitled  to  do  under 
the  Constitution. 

So  It  seems  to  this  Senator,  at  least,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  Irrelevancles  when  we 
talk  about  "restoring  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances" which  assertedly  have  been  lost  or 
stolen  by  someone.  They  never  existed  either 
by  Intent  or  by  application  from  the  very 
first  beginnings  of  the  American  republic. 
If  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  86 
really  believe  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  branches  of  government  would  be  best 
for  the  country,  tl^en  it  would  be  more  forth- 
right of  them  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution. 

A  second  notion  laden  with  irrelevancles  Is 
that  the  Congress  through  ita  own  special 
insights  could  prevent  a  President  from  tak- 
ing those  steps  which,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
Interest  of  the  country  seemed  to  require. 

The  President  can,  without  consultation, 
send  troops  anywhere  and  commit  them  to 
acts  leading  to  war.  Both  in  the  Berlin  crisis 
of  1948  and  the  Cuban  affair  of  1962,  the 
President  had  It  within  his  power  to  respond 
with  actions  which  in  effect  could  have 
forced  the  hands  of  Congress  on  an  actual 
declaration  of  war.  Even  if  the  Senate,  for 
example,  had  thought  otherwise,  it  would 
have  had  little  choice. 

In  World  War  II  American  policy  toward 
both  Germany  and  Japan  was  largely  pre- 
determined by  Presidential  action.  What  was 
left  to  the  Congress,  in  fact,  was  the  process 
of  ratifying  accomplished  facts. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. Assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
Senate  had  not  ratified  It  with  only  two  dla- 
senUng  votes — but  rather  had  rejected  it.  A 
President  who  believed  it  important  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  could  have  done  so  In  other 
ways,  through  other  devices. 

As  Hans  Morgenthau  has  summarized  It, 
the  President  by  his  own  unilateral  actions 
"can  narrow  the  freedom  of  choice  which 
constitutionally  lies  with  Congress  to  such 
an  extent  aa  to  eliminate  It  practically  alto- 
gether,- 
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The  scope  of  the  resolution  is  ambiguous 
and  thus  lends  itself  to  misinterpretation 
and  misunderstahdlng.  It  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  pin  down  the  substance  of 
such  an  attempted  codification.  Confusion 
arises  from  the  explanation  of  Intent  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution.  Its  sponsors 
say  specifically  that  Senate  Resolution  85 
would  not  be  legally  binding  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  Also, 
it  should  go  without  saying  that  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  could  not  change  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

According  to  the  proposed  resolution.  In 
creating  a  national  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  power,  such  action 
must  be  affirmative  by  both  the  executive 
and  the  Congress.  The  resolution  further 
specifies  that  this  affirmative"  action  would 
have  to  be  taken  "through  means  of  a  treaty, 
convention,  or  other  legislative  instrumen- 
tality specifically  intended  to  give  effect  to 
such  a  commitment."  It  is  easy  to  understand 
bow  the  sense  of  the  Senate  would  be 
achieved  without  serious  complications  in 
such  routine  procedures  as  statutes,  advice 
and  consent  to  treaties.  Senate  resolutions, 
and  Jomt  resolutions.  This  already  takes 
place  In  an  orderly  and  undisputed  manner. 

What  happens,  however,  when  the  Presi- 
dent proceeds  In  making  commitments  by 
executive  order  which  Sow  automatically 
from  the  authority  contained  In  a  prior 
treaty  or  in  ftirtherance  of  a  policy  stated 
In  an  earlier  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress? Do  these  subsequent  steps  likewise 
require  additional  affirmative  action  by  the 
Senate?  Like  the  ripples  flowing  outward  from 
a  falling  pebble's  impact  on  the  water  of  a 
quiet  pond,  so  it  must  be  obvious  this  could 
become  a  farcical  process  when  carried  on 
into  infinity. 

SENATB   RXSOLTTTION    85    THSEATENS    CONSTITU- 
TlONAL  POWEBS  OF  THE  PSESmCNT 

It  would  appear  to  invade  areas  of  respon- 
sibility reserved  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  President  alone.  Two  areas  of  execu- 
tive responsibility  will  Illustrate  the  point: 

One,  the  President  alone  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  authority  to  recognize  foreign 
governments  and  to  enter  Into  commitments 
which  implement  that  recognition.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  necessarily  must  have 
the  power  to  make  many  commitments  to 
foreign  governments. 

Two,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 
the  sole  responsibility  over  them  either  with- 
in our  country  or  outside  it.  Reasonable  men 
may  well  disagree  as  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  he  should  do  so.  The  President  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  send  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  abroad  when  he  deems  It  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

Because  Senate  Resolution  85  implies  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  together 
would  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
future  could  enter  into  commitments  with 
a  foreign  power,  It  runs  counter  to  con- 
stitutional intent. 

The  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  85 
have  gone  to  great  pains  to  assure  us  that 
they  have  no  intentions  of  tampering  with 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President. 
Yet,  the  majority  report  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85  is  replete  with  references  to  and 
charges  against  a  "constitutional  Imbalance" 
which,  it  Is  asserted,  has  resulted  from  power 
grabs  by  a  succession  of  Chief  Executives. 
Whatever  the  intent  of  the  sponsors,  the 
mere  language  of  the  resolution  calls  to  the 
forefront  current  constitutional  misgivings 
loaded  with  serious  implications. 

It  Is  dllficult  to  believe  that  the  press,  or 
students  of  constitutional  principles  for 
that  matter,  would  permit  Senate  Resolu- 
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tion  85  to  go  by  unnoticed.  Or  that  friend, 
foe,  and  especially  the  Chief  Executive  would 
take  such  an  ambitious  thrust  by  means  of 
a  Senate  resolution  to  mean  so  little  aa  its 
sponsors  almost  apologetically  claim  to  In- 
tend it  to  mean. 

MISCHIXniAKING  AT  BEST 

At  best.  Senate  Resolution  86  has  only  the 
capabilities  of  mischief-making  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  affairs,  particularly  In  times 
like  the  present. 

Throughout  our  country's  history  the 
rivalry  lor  power  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  Is  legendary.  Too  much 
of  the  present  thrust  behind  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85  appears  to  reflect  a  legislative  Jealousy 
of  presidential  power  in  foreign  policy. 

It  was  the  late  Edwin  J.  Corwln  who  said 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  "is  an  Invitation 
to  struggle  lor  the  privilege  of  directing 
American  foreign  policy."  To  contend  openly 
at  this  late  date  in  our  country's  history  for 
the  responsibility  of  shaping  policy  is  open 
to  serious  challenge. 

In  a  world  of  130-odd  sovereign  nations, 
some  of  the  more  powerful  of  which  are 
monolithic  in  structure  and  capable  of  quick 
decision-making,  the  need  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  act  with  dispatch  has 
already  arisen.  It  will  surely  recur  again  and 
again.  Presidential  decision-making  in  for- 
eign policy  provides  a  quality  of  leadership 
superior  to  the  alternatives  available  tmder 
our  system.  At  the  very  least  It  becomes  the 
lesser  of  evils — among  the  choices  available 
totis. 

SENATE     F.ESOLrTTON     85     COtTLD     DANGEHOUSLT 
HOBBLE   THE   FRESmENT 

Does  it  strengthen  the  security  of  our 
country  or  serve  the  national  Interest  to 
hobble  the  executive  branch  in  times  of 
crisis?  The  answer  must  be  no.  Mindful  as  we 
all  are  of  the  risk  involved  la  increasing  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  affairs, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reasonable  al- 
ternative to  assuming  those  risks  save  at 
the  price  of  confusion,  delay,  and  even  In- 
action through  some  series  of  yet  unspecified 
procedures  implied  in  the  commitments 
resolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's tough  speech  at  the  outset  of  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis  served  Its  purpose  well. 
This  resolution,  had  it  been  In  existence, 
would  have  acted  to  undermine  If  not  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  President's  words  when 
he  announced  the  missile  blockade. 

However,  Senate  Resolution  86  would 
handcuff  the  President  privately  as  well  as 
publicly. 

At  present,  the  President  has  the  option 
of  talking  tough  behind  the  scenes  should 
conditions  seem  to  warrant  his  doing  so.  Let 
no  one  doubt  that  this  Is  a  vital  area  of 
International  politics,  for  when  interna- 
tional crises  are  handled  behind  the  scenes, 
the  prestige  of  the  nations  Involved  Is  not 
engaged  openly  and  directly.  The  President 
would  be  weakened  in  his  ability  to  head  off 
a  crisis  before  it  becomes  a  question  of  na- 
tional prestige  If  Senate  Resolution  85  Is 
adopted. 

Much  as  one  may  hesitate  to  repose  such 
frightening  authority  In  the  executive 
branch  alone,  it  Is  necessary  to  acknowledge 
that  the  alternative  of  Joint  dialog  with  the 
Congress  in  crisis  circumstances  would  more 
likely  obfuscate  rather  than  clarify  the  is- 
sues. To  have  to  revert  to  Senate  debate  and 
discussion  at  a  time  like  that  would  be  cum- 
bersome at  the  very  least  and  disastrous  to 
the  national  Interest  In  the  extreme. 

It  serves  to  point  up  what  has  happened 
to  the  foreign  policy-making  process  In  a 
time  of  instant  communications.  The  ma- 
chinery of  policy  decisions  assembled  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  simply  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  requirements 
of  present-day  realities. 
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At  a  time  when  the  world  Is  getting  smaller 
and  when  the  problems  among  nations  are 
becoming  more  complex,  It  ill  behooves  the 
leader  of  the  Free  World  to  move  away  from 
its  share  of  responsibility  in  coping  with  In- 
ternational crises.  Yet,  Senate  Resolution  85 
would  have  the  effect  of  doing  Just  that.  Its 
point  is  not  unrelated  to  the  Ludlow  amend" 
ment  of  the  1930'3,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
and  President  without  flrst  going  to  the  peo- 
ple through  a  national  referendum.  As  the 
Ludlow  proposal  would  have  diffused  national 
responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Congress,  so 
the  national  commitments  resolution  would 
water  down  the  responsibility  which  reposes 
v^th  the  President. 

It  is  conceivable,  should  this  resolution  be 
enacted,  that  some  President  at  some  time 
would  be  required  to  plunge  Into  a  military 
crisis — say  of  the  dimensions  of  Lebanon  or 
Laos — in  which  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  It  was  In  the  national  Interest  to  com- 
mit a  limited  number  of  troops  in  quick 
order.  Two  such  situations  come  inamedlately 
to  mind.  Should  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
threaten  to  burst  out  of  control,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  peace-keeping  mission  In  the  Middle 
East  would  be  more  than  a  remote  possibility. 
Or,  in  another  Instance,  the  likelihood  of 
further  belligerent  moves  against  South 
Korea  by  the  North  cannot  be  shrugged  off. 

In  the  wake  of  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
85,  an  American  decision  to  act  quickly  would 
Instantly  become  clouded  with  an  aura  of  Il- 
legitimacy. The  public  doubts  which  would 
quickly  surface  in  that  circumstance  could 
only  impair  the  efforts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  act  with  dispatch  and 
to  conclude  successfully  the  commitment. 
The  Implications  of  Senate  Resolution  85  are 
heavily  laden  with  overtones  of  neoisolatlon- 
Ism. 

If  the  democratic  process  is  to  be  salvaged, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  move  toward  more 
clean-cut  presidential  authority  in  foreign 
policy. 

SENATE       RESOLUTION       85       WRONG       WAT       TO 
STRENGTHEN   THE   ROLE   OF  THE    SENATE 

Senate  Resolution  85  is  not  the  way  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  power  in  the  making  of 
foreign  policy.  Yet,  its  appealing  intent  Is  to 
try  to  do  Just  that.  It  fails  in  that  purpose 
by  not  binding  the  President  and  by  flying 
In  the  face  of  the  Increasing  need  to  repose 
the  responsibility  for  critical  decision-making 
In  a  place  where  it  can  be  exercised  quickly 
in  time  of  crisis  and  with  an  opportunity  to 
pin  it  dovim  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  it. 
Neither  of  these  latter  two  requirements 
could  be  met  by  simultaneous  Senate  affirma- 
tive action. 

What  would  have  been  the  complications 
had  the  above  procedures  bten  required  at 
the  time  of  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958,  or  the 
Laotian  crisis  in  1962.  both  of  which  resulted 
in  the  landing  of  Marines  for  a  short  but  suc- 
cessful show  of  force? 

Or  for  that  matter,  what  would  the  spon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  85  have  had  the 
Senate  do  differently  in  regard  to  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  of  August.  1964?  On  that  oc- 
casion there  was  Senate  debate  and  a  vote 
with  only  two  nays.  However  that  action  may 
be  construed  by  some  Vietnam  critics  In 
hindsight,  it  does  nothing  to  enhance  either 
the  role  of — or  confidence  in — the  Senate  to 
assent  that  the  Members  were  "duped"  by  bad 
or  Insufficient  intelligence. 

In  fact.  Senate  Resolution  85  could  further 
weaken  the  Senate's  role  In  foreign  policy. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  resolution  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  "special  pleading"  In  Itself.  What 
it  implies  Is  that,  for  whatever  reasons,  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  respond  to  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  nuclear  age;  or,  as  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  would  prefer,  had  their 
foreign  policy  role  stolen  from  them.  The  very 


intent  of  the  resolution  demeans  the  role  of 
the  Senate  In  foreign  poUcy  by  begging  for 
such  a  role. 

What's  more,  regardless  of  the  Intent  of  its 
sponsors,  Senate  Resolution  85  is  already 
being  Interpreted  from  the  outside  as  (a)  an 
attack  on  the  preceding  administration  for 
its  poUcies  In  Vietnam,  (b)  a  warning  to  this 
and  future  administrations  in  the  same  area, 
and  (c)  an  apology  for  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts of  the  Senate  in  thwarting  previo\is 
policy  "mistakes." 

Whether  these  allegations  are  true  or  false 
Is  Irrelevant.  Their  real  point  is  that,  without 
achieving  its  Intent  of  redressing  the  balance 
of  power  in  foreign  policy.  Senate  Resolution 
85  introduces  mischievous  elements.  Inspires 
misinterpretations,  and  demeans  both  the 
high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  responsible  role  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  foreign  policy. 

The  decision  to  bring  Senate  Resolution  85 
to  the  floor  at  this  time  raises  some  questions 
concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  only  re- 
cently authorized  an  extensive  subconunlttee 
study  of  our  national  commitments  (the  ad- 
hoc  committee  chaired  by  Senator  Symington 
for  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad.)  It  is  as  yet  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  the  subcommittee  will  discover 
during  Its  Investigations.  Would  not  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  been  acting 
In  better  grace  to  have  suspended  a  national 
commitments  resolution  until  after  the  in- 
depth  study  was  completed?  Does  not  the 
leadership's  present  action  amount  to  an  un- 
founded presumption  that  the  Symington 
Subcommittee  findings  will  be  entirely  In  ac- 
cord with  the  intent  of  Senate  Resolution  85? 

TO    STRENGTHEN    TTS    ROLE    THE    SENATE    NEEDS 
DEEDS   NOT   WORDS 

Is  there,  then,  a  meaningful  role  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  yes.  If  the  Senate 
Is  to  succeed  In  achieving  this  new  role.  It, 
too.  must  update  its  sense  of  responsibility 
by  focusing  more  and  more  on  larger  and 
larger  questions.  The  Senate  could  afford  to 
address  itself  well  in  advance  of  crises  to  the 
broad  outlines  and  directions  of  American 
policy.  This  becomes  far  more  constructive 
as  well  as  influential  than  In  responding 
principally  to  crisis  situations  after  the  fact. 

The  Senate's  role  In  foreign  policy  of  the 
future  can  best  be  achieved  by  deeds  rather 
than  by  words — and  least  of  all  by  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  the  policy  process  is  whatever 
it  decides  it  to  be.  Thus,  the  committee  can 
hide  behind  the  shelter  of  a  resolution,  or 
it  can  stand  on  Its  deeds. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  important 
that  the  committee  and  the  Senate  involve 
itself  with  the  decision  elements  implicit  In 
an  ABM  sjretem  as  the  current  International 
Organi2ation  and  Disarmament  Affairs  Sub- 
committee has  been  undertaking  (the  Gore 
group) ;  or  the  question  of  policy  toward 
Mainland  China:  or  to  reexamine  our  foreign 
policy  assumptions  and  conunitments  in 
many  of  the  critical  areas  of  the  world,  as  the 
Subcommittee  for  U.S.  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad  (Symington 
group)  is  now  doing. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  the  Senate 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  preserve  Its  role  in  national  policy- 
making by  deeds  and  actions  rather  than  by 
lamenting  its  role  In  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  20, 
19691 
A  Restrictive  Resolution 
By  the  time  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  re- 
turns from  his  two-week   Asian  tour,  the 
Senate  may  have  begun  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution   85.   The  Senate  had  better  be 
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vary  oartatn  that  It  knows  what  It'a  gettlnsr 
tnto. 

Thla  "National  Oommltmenta"  resolution 
was  developed  by  Sen.  William  Pulbrlght 
and  his  Foreign  Relations  Ckunmlttee.  It 
would  declare  It  to  be  the  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" that  the  President  shall  make  no  com- 
mitment to  any  foreign  nation  unless  that 
commitment  be  approved  by  Oongreas.  A 
committee  report  further  avers  that  the 
resolution's  primary  purpose  Is  to  assert 
congressional  responsibility  In  any  decision 
"to  commit  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  hostUltles  abroad,  be  those  hostU- 
Itlea  Immediate,  prospective  or  hypothet- 
ical. .  . 

Obviously  the  senators  were  thinking  of 
Vietnam.  Some  committee  members  praise 
the  resolution  as  reestablishing  a  necessary 
degree  of  congressional  authority  In  foreign 
policy.  The  aim,  they  say.  Is  to  assure  that 
a  president  won't  again  embark  on  some 
Vietnam-type  of  hostUltles,  with  the  Sen- 
ate uncommitted  and  unconsulted.  (Con- 
gress of  course  did  give  the  president  wide 
authority  on  Vietnam,  In  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution — and  now  wishes  it  hadn't.^ 

Critics  say  the  proposed  resolution  would 
be  almost  as  dangerous  a  limitation  on  pres- 
idential authority  as  was  the  proposed 
Brlckefamendment — that  It  represents  sen- 
storlal -pique  and  carries  a  strong  whiff  of 
Isolationism. 

Oeq>lte  good  senatorial  Intentions,  the 
resolution  does  seem  to  have  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities. (Resolutions  don't  have  to  be 
heeded  by  the  White  House,  but  they  are 
Influential.)  In  a  time  when  swift  response 
Is  needed,  this  resolution  would  mean  that 
the  White  House  would  have  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate.  An  atomic-age  crisis 
might  depend  on  a  Senate  quorum.  Would 
President  Kennedy  have  been  able  to  move 
quickly  and  quietly  In  the  Cuba  missile 
crisis.  If  such  a  resolution  had  been  on  the 
books?  Would  President  Roosevelt  have  been 
able  to  consumate  his  destroyer-bases  swap 
with  Britain? 

It  U  of  course  essential  that  the  Senate 
increase  Its  Influence  and  responsibility  In 
foreign  affairs.  There  has  been  overmuch 
presidential  free-wheeling,  particularly  In 
the  Johnson  years.  But  the  Senate  can  beet 
boost  Its  Influence  by  convening  competent 
committee  hearings  eliciting  able  testimony, 
by  holding  Influential  debates  on  the  floor, 
and  by  showing  its  own  abUlty  to  respond  to 
crises  with  clarity  and  dispatch.  Congress 
will  not  Improve  matters  by  curtailing  the 
freedom  of  the  executive— by  restricting  the 
President's  preeminence  In  foreign  policy 
and  his  abUlty  to  act  speedily  in  tune  with 
fast-moving  events. 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

June  6, 1989] 

Senate  Seeks  Piece  of  the  Acnoir 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Stm  lacking  a  bite  to  match  Its  barks  of 
frustration  at  Congress'  Impotence  In  foreign 
affairs,  the  Senate  has  embarked  on  a  com- 
plex nibbling  operation. 

The  perennial  mood  to  circumscribe  exec- 
utive power  Is  being  fanned  by  disappoint- 
ment with  President  Nixon's  stand  against 
liberalizing  East-West  trade,  by  impatience 
with  the  Paris  negotiations,  and  by  the  surge 
of  popxilar  sentiment  against  the  military, 
focussed  for  the  moment  on  the  Issue  of 
the  ABM. 

One  Imminent  reaction  will  be  the  Senate's 
consideration  and  probable  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  86,  and  assertion  that  a 
national  commitment  to  a  foreign  power  can 
only  be  executed  through  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention that  la  approved  by  leglalatlve 
action. 

The  resolution  Is  designed  to  be  a  turning 
point  In  the  erosion  of  Congressional  power 
over  foreign  policy  but  It  Is  conceded  to  be 
a  small  step,  a  splattering  of  balm  which 
the  State  Department  views  with  far  less 


apprehension    than    It   nursed    toward    the 
Brlcker  amendment  In  the  1060a. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  dUlncllnatlon  of 
the  executive  branch  to  take  Congress  Into 
partnership  in  foreign  affairs  Is  the  growing 
legacy  of  a  series  of  presidents  whose  earlier 
service  as  senators  taught  them  that  It  is  a 
mistake  for  any  president  to  consult  with 
Congress  In  a  crisis  unUl  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  do.  As  Harry  Truman  put 
It,  "There  can  be  only  one  voice  .  .  ." 

Congress  is  too  hydrated  an  animal  to  be 
a  comfortable  partnet  In  close  deliberations 
on  a  taut  situation.  The  President  knows 
that  he  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
steps  that  are  taken  and  he  suspects  that  no 
member  of  Congress  Is  as  deeply  immersed 
in  the  problem,  from  the  standpoint  of 
having  read  the  cables  and  Intelligence,  as  he 
and  his  staff.  Presidents  find  It  expedient  to 
consult  key  legislators  but  difficult  to  take 
their  advice. 

Congress  is  spurred,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  constitutional  authorities  who  maintain 
It  has  been  cowardly  In  deferring  to  execu- 
tive wisdom.  The  quaUty  of  that  wisdom  Is 
Increasingly  challenged  by  the  disillusion- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  by  apprehensions  of 
the  entanglements  that  may  arise  from  other 
commitments. 

Senate  Resolution  85  will  not  go  far  to 
balance  the  uneven  tug-of-war.  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  declare  war  but 
the  President  holds  the  options  In  defending 
the  national  security.  He  Is  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  empowered  to  meet  the  threats 
which  he  perceives. 

More  to  the  point  Is  the  suggestion  by  Sen. 
Gale  McOee,  D-Wyo.,  that  the  Senate  con- 
centrate on  re-examining  the  assumptions 
and  commitments  which  guide  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  hy- 
potheses on  which  treaties  were  ratlfled  and 
bases  were  established  In  the  1950's  should 
be  restudied  In  the  light  of  the  new  skepti- 
cism. 

The  SEATO  Treaty,  ratified  16  years  ago 
with  one  dissenting  vote.  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Pew  knowledgeable  ofBclals  believe  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  mark  the  end  of 
guerrilla  incursions  against  neighboring  na- 
tions like  Thailand  and  Cambodia.  The 
threat  of  Communist  takeover  may  be  strong 
and  the  commitments  are  firm.  How  will  the 
United  States,  fatigued  and  disillusioned 
with  Southeast  Asia  react? 

The  key  argument  for  the  SEATO  Treaty 
was  derived  from  the  NATO  experience.  "The 
pact  Is  inspired,"  said  Chairman  Walter 
George  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
"by  the  conviction  that  a  potential  aggres- 
sor may  be  deterred  from  reckless  conduct 
by  a  clearcut  declaration  of  our  Intentions." 
Willie  this  premise  liad  worked  In  Europe,  It 
has  proven  Inapplicable  In  Asia  and  the  time 
Is  ripe  for  re-examlnation. 

Senate  dissent  from  the  course  of  foreign 
policy  Is  a  valuable  contribution  when  It 
bears  on  a  situation  In  which  options  re- 
main open.  The  weakness  of  much  of  the 
dissent  on  Vietnam  has  been  Its  failure  to 
provide  alternatives.  The  senatorial  pressure 
to  reduce  the  troop  commitment  in  Europe 
and  the  current  scrutiny  of  the  value  of  the 
base  agreements  In  Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  far  more  useful. 

The  Senate  obviously  has  a  role  to  play  In 
a  transitional  period  of  American  foreign 
policy.  But  It  will  assume  that  role  by  dealing 
with  the  crucial  questions  Instead  of  with 
peripheral  Issues  like  Senate  Resolution  85. 

[Prom  the  Wasliington  Evening  Star, 
June  10,  1969] 

CONCSXSS'  FOKEIGN  POUCT  SQTTEEZE 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Whether  It's  a  partial  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Vietnam  or  other  policies  of  President 
Nixon  In  International  affairs,  the  Important 
tiling  for  the  American  people  to  bear  in 
mind  Is  that  In  most  countries  of  the  world 
there's  a  different  conception  of  how  our 


government  functions  than  prevaUa  In  t^U 
country. 

Many  of  the  peoples  abroad  are  familiar 
only  with  the  parliamentary  system.  Thus, 
when  they  read  that  the  democratic  party 
has  a  majority  In  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  they  assume  that 
Nixon  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  oppo- 
sition party. 

Hitherto,  in  International  crises,  Oongreas 
has  overcome  this  difficulty  by  giving  uni- 
fied support  to  the  president  Irrespective  of 
party.  Ciirrently,  however,  the  Impression 
has  been  developed  that  President  Nlxon 
was  compelled  to  arrange  for  a  pullout  of 
B<une  troops  from  Vietnam  and  that  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  total  withdrawal 
without  regard  to  what  the  enemy  does. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  that 
lias  been  done  in  recent  weeks  to  try  to  tell 
the  world  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  and  House  was  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  11  to  1,  of  a  resolution 
Informing  the  President,  In  effect,  how  he 
should  hereafter  conduct  foreign  affairs.  The 
declaration  approved  by  the  committee  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
'national  commitment'  In  recent  years  >"«» 
become  obsciu-ed:  Now,  therefore,  be  It. 

"Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  national  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily 
and  exclusively  results  from  affirmative  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  instrumentality  specifically 
Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment." 

The  Department  of  State  Is  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  this  resolution  and  expressed  its 
views  in  a  letter  urging  that  It  not  be 
adopted.  The  State  Department  In  Its  dis- 
sent said: 

"The  Executive  Branch  tends  to  doubt  the 
usefulness  of  attempting  to  fix  by  resolu- 
tion precise  rules  codifying  the  relationship 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  in  the  broad  area  of  national  com- 
mitments. .  .  . 

"While  It  Is,  of  course,  for  the  Senate  to 
decide  on  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85,  the  Executive  Branch  recommends 
against  its  adoption." 

Within  the  last  few  days  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Including  the 
chairman,  have  spoken  out  In  opposition 
to  the  President's  policies  in  Vietnam  and 
particularly  his  support  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment here  has  led  to  the  feeling  In  Europe 
and  Asia  that  President  Nlxon  does  not  have 
the  confidence  of  Congress.  The  belief  Is 
widespread  that  he  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue American  participation  in  the  war  in 
a  manner  tliat  will  Induce  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  begin  to  withdraw  their  troops 
and  permit  the  setting  up  of  a  new  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  may  turn  out  that  President  Nlxon,  in 
order  to  make  headway  in  the  Parts  p4»ce 
talks  and  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, will  have  to  assert  his  Constitutional 
authority  to  press  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
under  some  form  of  international  super- 
vision. 

nie  simplest  solution  of  aU,  of  course, 
would  be  to  tvan  the  matter  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  If  the  So- 
viets really  wish  to  cooperate,  progress  could 
be  made  there  towards  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  and  establishing  a  mechanism  to  keep 
the  peace,  as  has  been  done  on  other  occa- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Once  the  United  Nations  took  over  the 
responsibility,  a  situation,  to  be  sure,  could 
develop  like  the  one  in  Korea.  While  this  is 
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not  altogethsr  settled  from  the  standpoint 
of  reunUleation  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
country.  South  Korea  Is  nevertheless  at  pres- 
ent being  protected  by  a  peacekeeping  Xorce 
under  the  command  of  the  United  Nations. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  23.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  more,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  23,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  20,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Fobeign  Service 

John  A.  Calhoun,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  20,  1969: 
U.S.  Marshal 

Walter  J.  Link,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Depabtment  or  Defense 
Spencer  J.  Scbedler,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

J.  Ronald  Fox,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Omcz  or  Euxbgknct  Preparedness 
Haakon  Llndjord,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

In  the  Army 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  693(a) 
and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  H.  Booth,  0302516. 
Brig.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Pllcher,  0363806. 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Thorne,  0384897. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Leo  V.  Anderson,  01643783,  TVanspor- 
taUon  Corps. 

Col.  WUford  L.  Bjomstad,  01292117,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  James  R.  Compton,  0409922,  Medical 
Corps. 

Col.  Constant  C.  Delwlche,  0392240,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  John  J.  Dorsey,  0532303,  Medical 
Corps. 

Col.  James  O.  Freese,  0397056,  Artillery. 

Col.  David  W.  Hanlon,  01301993,  Infantry. 

Col.   Leslie   W.    Lane,    0376606,  Infantry. 

Col.  Blpon  W.  LaRoche,  01736763,  Medical 
Corps. 

Col.  Charles  S.  LeCraw,  Jr..  0877888,  Trans- 
portation Corps. 

Col.  WUbur  F.  Munch,  01012308.  ArtlUery. 

Col.  James  J.  O'Donnell.  Jr..  0392412. 
Artillery. 

Col.  Nicholas  W.  Rlegler.  Jr..  01775484, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Leo  R.  Welnshel,  0360282.  Medical 
Corps. 

Tb«  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 


States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  StatM 
Code,  section  898  (a)  and  3885: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  John  C.  Bakar,  0868860. 
Brig.  Gen.  Glynn  C.  Elllaon.  01171188 
Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  P.  Kafkalan.  01287540. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Benjamin  F.  Compton,  01303590,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  J.  Frank  Cook,  01168608,  ArtlUery. 

Col.  CTNeU  J.  Dalgle,  Jr.,  0619676,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Dimlap,  Jr.,  02017377, 
Armor. 

Col.  WUUam  S.  Lundberg,  Jr.,  0947030,  Ar- 
UUery. 

Col.  Curtis  E.  Meland,  041178,  Infantry. 

Col.  Floyd  W.  Radike,  01288616,  Artaiery. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Starr,  Jr.,  0390764,  ArtU- 
lery. 

Col.  John  R.  Stephenson,  0129421S, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Edwin  V.  Taylor,  01167248,  ArtUlery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  B.  Adams,  Jr„  0396901. 
Brig.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  EdsaU,  0565952. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  WUson,  0485619. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Laurence  M.  BlalsdeU,  01042237,  Ar- 
tlUery. 

Col.  Sylvester  T.  DelCorso,  0358188,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Robert  R.  Goetzman,  0388349,  ArtU- 
lery. 

Col.  Francis  J.  Hlggins,  01054286,  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps. 

Col.  James  J.  Llson,  Jr.,  0445442,  Infantry. 

Col.  Roy  C.  Martin,  0386175,  ArtlUery. 

Col.  LaClalr  A.  Melhouse.  01174381,  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Harold  R.  Patton,  01329739,  Infantry. 

Col.  Felix  L.  Sparks,  0386497,  Artillery. 

Col.  Thomas  K.  Turnage,  0440557,  Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
imder  provisions  of  title  10,  Untied  States 
Code,  sections  693(a)  and  3392: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Carson,  01674211. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Jack  W.  Blair.  0376496,  Staff  Specialist 
Corps. 

Col.  Larry  C.  Dawson,  0370754,  Artillery. 

Col.  John  N.  Owens,  01658670,  Armor. 

Col.  Alberto  A.  Pico,  0386119,  Infantry. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  Francis  Cassidy,  032809, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3210,  3284,  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Manley  Glenn  Morrison,  037389,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  In  grade  as  follows : 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   Henry   Augustine   MUey,   Jr.. 
022093,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings,  Jr.,  026995, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  MedlctU 
Corps,  U.8.  Army) ,  for  i4>ppolntment  as  the 
Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  and  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3036. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
lmp>ortance  and  responsibUlty  designated  by 
tlie  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.     Gen.     Arthur    WUllam    Oberbeck. 
020569,  U.S.  Army. 


In  the  Navt 

The  foUowing-named  captains  of  the  Une 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quaUfica- 
tion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  D.  Chase  Donald  C.  Davis 

David  M.  Rubel  Donald  V.  Cox 

Robert  S.  Salzer  Herbert  A. 

Narvln  O.  Wlttmann        Ainsworth 
Robert  C.  Gooding      Earl  P.  Tatea 
Paul  E.  Pugh  Donald  D.  Engen 

John  L.  Butts,  Jr.       Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr. 
Charles  N.  Payne,  Jr.  Edwin  K.  Snyder 
John  L.  Marocchl       Spencer  Matthews. 
WlUiam  M.  Pugh  U        Jr. 
Ward  S.  Miller  Dean..L.  Axene 

Roger  E.  Spreen  Clarence  R.  Bryan 

James  Ferris  Patrick  J.  Hannifin 

John  H.  Dick  James  W.  Nanca 

WiUiam  H.  Rembrandt   C. 

Livingston  Robinson 

Howard  E.  Greer  Worth  H.  Bagley 

Jon.  L.  Boyes 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Weede,  UJS.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the^re- 
tlred  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  E.  Leek,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
general  whUe  so  servine;. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Charles  E.  Ab- 
bey, to  be  Ueutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
David  G.  Wood,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
19,  1969. 

IM  THB  AaiCT 

The  nominations  beginning  James  J.  Fra- 
gala,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Violet  R. 
Pfelfler,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  4,  1969: 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  Feuer- 
bacher,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Daniel  F. 
Wolfe,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
4,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  AmeUa  Garcia, 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  WlUlam  N.  Terkes, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  9,  1969. 

In  the  Navt 
The  nominations  beginning  James  A.  All- 
phln,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Hilbert  D. 
Dean,  to  be  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) ,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Oongreealonal  Record  on 
June  11,  1960. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  OP  TEXAS 
AND  FACULTY  OPPOSE  ABM 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TBCAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  13 
members  of  the  faculty  and  graduate 
students  in  the  Physics  Department  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Tex., 
another  letter  from  14  members  of  the 
Physics  Department  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University,  and  a  letter  from  eight  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  academic 
commimlty  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  all  opposing  the  ABM.  The  last- 
mentioned  letter  was  attached  to  a  pe- 
tition containing  the  signatures  of  over 
1.000  p,eQple  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austla  who  are  against  the  ABM  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  these  names  on  the  pe- 
tition were  collected  over  a  period  of 
several  days  when  the  petition  was  avail- 
able for  signature  outside  the  Student 
Union  Building  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  The  petition  and  these 
letters  tell  me  that  there  is  great  public 
opposition  to  the  ABM  proposal  in  my 
home  State  of  Texas.  We  cannot  ram 
this  multlbilllon-dollar  program  down 
the  throats  of  an  unwilling  people.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep  this  fact 
In  mind  when  Jt  votes  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  these  letters,  one  from  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  University  of  Texas, 
dated  February  26,  1969;  one  from  the 
Physics  Department  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University :  and  one  from  a  group  of  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  students  dated  April  19, 
1969,  along  with  the  names  of  their 
signers;  and  the  text  of  the  petition  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  all  of  the 
signers,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  TTntvebsitt  or  Texas  at 
Austin.  Department  or  Physics, 

Austin,  Tex..  February  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Taebobough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yasborouch  :  We  the  under- 
signed faculty  and  graduate  students  at  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  urge  you  to 
vote  against  any  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Sentinel  Antlballlstlc  Missile  System. 
We  believe  that  the  Sentinel  system  does  not 
constitute  a  technically  feasible  defense 
against  a  nuclear  attack  with  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  that  any  advantage  obtained  from 
such  system  can  be  easily  offset  by  minor,  in- 
expensive modifications  of  offensive  weapons. 
We  also  feel  that  the  construction  of  the 
Sentinel  system  at  this  time  will  increase  In- 
ternational tensions  and  lead  to  an  immedi- 
ate escalation  of  the  arms  race.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  the  costs  as  well  as  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  placing  nuclear  warheads"  In 
populated  areas  far  outweigh  any  advantages 
of  the  Sentinel  system  and  we  urge  you  to 
oppose  Its  construction. 


Robert  O.  Toes,  Faculty  Asaoclate  in 
Physics;  Eugene  Couch,  Faculty  As- 
sociate, Dept.  of  Physics:  Alfred  Schlld, 
Professor  of  Physics;  Laxirence  Shepley, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics;  Rich- 
ard Matzner,  Faculty  Associate,  Dept. 
of  Physics;  Albert  R.  Exton,  Faculty 
Associate,  Dept.  of  Physics;  William 
Klnnersley,  Faculty  Associate,  Dept.  of 
Physics;  Richard  Tropp,  Teaching  As- 
sistant, Dept.  of  Physics;  William  H. 
Marlow,  Research  Scientist;  Ph.  D. 
Candidate;  Physics:  John  W.  Middle- 
ton.  Teaching  Assistant.  Physics:  Yln- 
ger  Ehlers.  Professor  of  Physics;  Robert 
8.  Castroll,  Teaching  Associate,  Math- 
ematics Dept.;  John  A.  Campbell,  As- 
sistant Professor,  Physics  and  Com- 
puter Science. 

Hon.    RaU>H   YARBOROUGH, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  phys- 
ics department  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
wish  to  express  our  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  the  Safeguard  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  System.  We  respectfully 
urge  that  you  vote  against  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  deploy  the  Safeguard  System. 

This  petition  reflects  the  individual  senti- 
ments of  the  undersigned  individuals  and  In 
no  way  represents  an  official  position  of  the 
named  institution. 

J.  Nuttall,  associate  professor:  Ronald 
Bryan,  visiting  lectiu-er;  P.  Alan  Mc- 
Donald, asst.  prof.;  William  A.  Pearce. 
asst.  prof.;  Lee  C.  Northcliffe,  assoc. 
prof.;  R.  K.  Vaneyer,  asst.  prof.;  O.  W. 
Kattaman,  assoc.  prof.;  E.  Reyne, 
assoc.  prof.;  C.  N.  Adams,  grad  stu- 
dent; L.  L.  Rutledge,  Jr.,  grad  student; 
Mitty  c.  Plummer,  grad  student;  Joe 
S.  Ham,  prof.;  Donald  F.  Weelces,  pro- 
fessor; Harold  Cohen,  post  doctoral 
research  associate. 

April  19,   1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborooch, 
Senate  Office, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarbobodch  :  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  ABM  system  advocated  by  the 
present  administration  is  sheer  madness.  The 
Administration  claims  that  this  "defense" 
system  is  not  provocative:  this  is  simply  not 
true.  When  the  Soviet  Union  had  set  up  a 
limited  ABM  system  around  Moscow  we  re- 
sponded by  developing  the  MIRV,  the  most 
deadly  warhead  ever  created.  This,  In  turn, 
forced  the  Russians  to  keep  abreast  militarily 
of  the  Americans.  In  now  advocating  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system,  our  military 
leaders  fail  to  recognize  how  terribly  they  are 
escalating  the  arms  race.  Does  our  military 
assume  the  Soviet  Union  will  react  more 
sanely  to  our  ABM  than  we  did  to  theirs? 
There  are  purely  technical  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  ABM.  In  the  February,  1968  issue  of 
Scientific  American,  Hans  Bethe  maintains 
that  after  spending  billions  of  dollars,  the 
system  could  be  quite  easily  foiled  by  new 
Russian  technological  advances.  Another 
scienUst,  writing  in  the  April,  1969  issue  of 
the  same  Journal,  claims  that  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war  will  be  greatly  Increased  if  the 
ABM  system  Is  adopted.  Presently,  neither 
side  can  gain  much  of  an  advantage  by  ini- 
tiating a  nuclear  attack.  We,  like  the  Rus- 
sians, will  suffer  equally,  whether  we  initiate 
or  retaliate.  If.  however,  ABM's  are  set  up 
on  both  sides  (if  they  indeed  function;  many 
scientists  have  their  doubts),  the  country 
which  attacks  first  will  suffer  least.  There- 
fore, when  a  crisis  situation  arises,  either 
side  is  more  likely  to  push  the  panic  button. 


Militant  nationalism  Is  an  absurd  concept 
in  this  nuclear  age.  The  United  States  can 
only  protect  her  people  by  insuring  world 
peace.  This  means  that  we  must  actively  put 
an  end  to  the  action-reaction  cycle  which 
can  only  escalate  the  arms  race,  draining  the 
financial  resources  so  badly  needed  to  cope 
with  the  world's  domestic  problems.  The  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  win  serve  only  to  bring 
us  one  step  closer  to  a  nuclear  disaster, 
prompted  by  those  who  claim  they  are  seek- 
ing but  to  defend  the  nation.  Let  us  not 
force  the  Russians  Into  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  deploy  a  system  even  more  terrible 
than  the  ABM,  a  device  that  wUl  spell  the 
doom  of  the  up-coming  arms  negotiations. 
If  not  the  world  Itself. 

We  are  well  aware  of  your  solid  opposition 
to  the  ABM.  We  hope  this  letter  and  the  pe- 
tition enclosed  (signed  by  more  than  1000 
members  of  the  Austin  academic  community) 
will  bolster  your  position  in  Congress,  and 
help  influence  your  colleagues  to  follow  your 
example.  Please  make  our  position  known  to 
as  many  members  of  Congress  as  possible. 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  you  con- 
cerning the  prospects  for  the  fight  against  the 
ABM. 

Sincerely, 
James  C.  Kearney,  Stacy  Helnen,  Ben 
Davis,     Bill     Holder,     Claire     Wilson, 
Steven   Shankman,   Marsha   Maverick 
Wells,  Nancy  J.  Moore. 


We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  members  of  the  Austin 
academic  community,  deplore  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's advocacy  of  the  ABM  system, 
and  we  urge  both  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Texas  to  fight  very  strongly  in  Congress 
for  the  defeat  of  the  ABM  program. 

Agnes  I.  Edwards,  Karen  Leiner.  Suzanne 
Davies,  J.  B.  Perkin,  John  R.  Doggett 
m,  James  Coates,  Carol  Thompson 
Kerry  Kremer,  Robert  A.  Devlne. 
Jennifer  Gee,  Jan  Dohoney,  William 
Brans,  Ryan  W.  Oliver  III,  Rachel 
Malnes,  Edwin  O.  Prince,  Carole  Myse. 
Adrlenne  Dlehr. 
Nancle  B.  Anderson,  Eugene  E.  Wells,  Jr., 
Claudia  Stewart,  Steve  Brake.  Bernard 
Duck,  Jr.,  George  Byars.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  Nugeon  Guenluck,  Bob  Goldman, 
Tony  Tenanella,  Ken  Bayn.  John  Dletz, 
Karen  Rowlett,  Sharon  D.  Rueler.  Mark 
R.  Lerner,  Diana  Allen,  Carolyn  Nance, 
Stuart  Greenfield,  Charles  Cervantes. 
Martha  Sherer,  Bruce  E.  Harberry,  Rob- 
ert G.  Milne,  Edward  Malewitz,  Karo- 
lyn  Stark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  R. 
Frledel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Shattuck, 
Elizabeth  Bernard,  Charles  Tandy, 
Joan  Sechler,  Margaret  Gardner,  John 
H.  Whlteford,  Robert  Logan.  John  H- 
Mannehler,  Arlene  Welfel,  Charles  L. 
Borgeson,  Jr.,  Ann  Caraway,  B.  K. 
Guyler.  Joel  Flnegold. 
Mary  Charles  Lucas,  Fred  L.  Stearns, 
James  R.  Eskew,  John  R.  Schallow, 
Lucius  A.  Ripley,  Gary  B.  Rodgers, 
William  A.  Brine,  Philip  McGuire  Mar- 
tin, Victor  J,  Guerra,  John  W.  Bowler, 
Gustavo  R.  Ortega,  Charlotte  Webb. 
Donald  S.  Webb,  Judy  Blumenfeld 
David  Spaw,  Travis  Briggs,  Bob  Gold- 
man, S.  C.  Llttlechlld,  Lacy  Daniels 
Richard  Whlddon,  Ted  Samsel,  Warren 
Dean,  Joe  Bryson,  James  Richard 
Rogers,  Ferver  E.  Syleyks,  Noelb  Hen- 
dricks, Gilbert  Cardenas.  Perrell  D. 
Epperson,  Ron  Klcheger,  Blanln<> 
Cohen,  Bev.  Strlttmatter,  Juan  Caro- 
tez.  14  St.  506  Michael  Woodward.  Cole. 
Forrest  S.  Higgs,  Judith  A.  Zemore,  Mark 
Simon,  Katherlne  Murphy,  Ann  Lock- 
lear,  James  Reddell,  A.  S.  Marshall, 
Betty  Cotton,  Rick  Priwy,  Jane  Beek- 
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strand,  Robert  W.  Hoffman,  Kelvin  B. 
Pratt,  Thomas  A.  Green  Jr.,  George 
Zapalas,  Jan  Marston. 
John  Lan.  Randy  Cally,  Judy  Morrison, 
Juan  ValdeB,  John  Taylor,  Wallace 
SUpp,  Mark  D.  Roffman,  K.  Douglas 
Anderson,  Cornelius  C.  Laird,  David 
Glover,  Paulina  Cook,  Gerhard  C. 
Geohandl,  David  Edwards,  David  Van 
OS,  Herbert  Hlrsch,  Q.  Bowman,  Don- 
ald H.  Sacks,  Dennis  R.  Robinson,  Joan 
Ellen  Footc,  Doug  Bradley. 
Richard  W.  Lehman,  Patricia  V.  Leh- 
man, Charlie  Robinson,  Jr.,  Ben 
Owen,  Griff  Batten,  James  Creswell, 
Tommy  Hill,  Richard  L.  Shocket, 
Carolyn  Moore,  Alan  Lccklear,  Leslie 
Fenton,  Alan  Fenton,  Robert 
Whlenmeny,  Mike  McMurtrey,  James 
Ollsen,  Mike  Matthews,  Jeffrey  H. 
Kester,  Luther  Balllew. 

Kenneth  C.  Fountain,  Robert  A.  Koch, 
L.  Parker.  Nicholas  C.  KauUos,  J.  D. 
Uzzell,  EUzabeth  Powers,  William 
Green,  Susan  Krenlk,  Cynthia  E.  Mayo, 
Joe  B.  Ferguson,  Kathleen  Hughes, 
Stephen  D.  Drake,  Jim  Traweek,  David 
Forman,  Raymond  L.  Neubaur,  Mai 
Lesly,  Judy  Kaplan. 

David  Earnest,  Wlnford  Harold  Gattis, 
J.  Renfro,  Art  Manoquln,  Tommy 
Ralnbolt,  Jr.,  Mark  Glen  Chemsted, 
Frank  Floea,  Amelia  Sonet,  Jim  Lur- 
more,  Gary  Rose,  Richard  B.  Puchet, 
Jr.,  John  C.  Cullen,  Jack  Ruchelman, 
Steven  Foster,  Gene  Stoine,  Ken  Hous- 
ton, Cyndy  Fowler,  Michael  McKlnney, 
Alicia  Helton. 

Jos.  Wristers,  Richard  Moore,  Bruce  Gor- 
anson,  Marie  Friedman  (Mrs.  Lelan 
W.),  Suzanne  Evans,  David  A.  Upper, 
Det>by  Passman,  Michael  Burgess,  Allen 
R.  Thomson,  Perry  Raybuch,  Chris 
Taylor,  Anne  T.  Payne,  Tom  Gonzalez, 
Mike  Perry,  K.  M.  Breen,  Gilbert  Ro- 
chlger,  Lar  Kaufman. 

J.  K^th  Grlenleks,  Wiley  J.  Roark,  Ju- 
dith Searcy,  Rita  Richards,  Kathy 
Bailey,  Lang  C.  Owens,  Jennifer  Dls- 
brow,  Jeffrey  W.  Newman,  Randall  Hol- 
Us,  Bob  Hlgley,  Ken  Schutze,  Charles 
Aherz,  Barbara  Greenberg,  William 
M.  Montgomery,  Michael  A.  Lacey, 
Marc  Bernstein,  Dotty  McDaniel,  Jon 
Montgomery,  Dick  Yoer,  Bob  Baird. 

Jole  Bullion,  Ella  Dolomon,  Carlos  J. 
Chapa,  Jeros  Medeao,  Pat  Guerra,  Bon- 
nie Hinshaw,  Bill  Cowsar,  Franz  E. 
Meadows,  Edward  V.  George,  Mildred 
W.  Douglas,  Sp/4  James  M.  Lutz, 
Lynn  Elklns,  Robert  P.  Poteat,  Nan  S. 
Blake,  Troy  Ellison,  H.  F.  Oeandumblt, 
BUI  Klmbot. 

Len  Sherman,  Ellen  Deacon,  Ruth  Kee- 
nan,  Sherrle  S.  Cerrls,  Dennis  Stacy, 
J.  P.  Hill,  Jr.,  Albert  R.  Owens,  Jr., 
Wayne  Holtzman,  Jr.,  Jimmle  D.  Free- 
man, Gary  Agatt,  Karen  Northcott, 
Jan  E.  Slterl,  Richard  I.  Grant,  Jr., 
Robyn  Barclay.  Roy  Powell,  Steve 
Kotter,  Connie  Singleton. 

Salvador  Franco,  Suzanne  Wenger,  Todd 
W.  Cone,  Peter  Gill,  Ron  Walker,  AUen 
Pitts,  Mike  Center,  Steven  A.  Carriker, 
Clara  Studar,  Mark  Plummer,  John 
Zlley,  Paul  Neumann,  Glennys  Peter- 
son, Debbie  Drake,  Linda  Morgan,  Gary 
L.  Thicken,  William  R.  Duncan,  Tonl 
Ward. 

N.  O.  Brooksblre,  A.  L.  Mackey,  Robert 
May  field,  Eric  Samat,  John  Hanal,  Al- 
fredo Peno,  Mary  P.  Spencer,  P.  Dee 
Shorte,  Mark  B.  Bader,  James  Zlgler, 
Bill  Smith,  J.  Payne,  John  Conley, 
Jim  Colby,  Rebecca  Martin,  Nelson 
Martin,  Marlyn  Hall  HI. 

J.  Wes  Ingram,  Robert  C.  Poster,  Victor 
X.  Rivera,  Sybil  Bossby,  Christopher 
Blake  Upjohn,  Barbara  Poston,  Steve 
Hutchison,  Charles  G.  Jennings,  Jr., 
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Wenorah  Lyon,  Tom  Klncald,  Sharon 
Besting,    Larry    Orlsham,    James    M. 
Cody,  Barry  Banelle,  Kurt  Oustafson, 
Robert  D.  Bain. 
Stuart  Clayton,  Walter  E.  Wehrle,  Tony 
Pecora   McAdoo,  Frederick  D.   Asnec, 
Martha    Alexander    Petkas,    Peter    J. 
Patten,  Barry  Brookshlre,  Michael  An- 
thony Howe,  Kenneth  B.  McCullough, 
Frances  K.  Sage,  Dana  Waldman,  David 
Peeples,  Alex  Arevalo,  Philip  Rogers, 
Randy  Boykln,  James  F.  Wood,  James 
C.    Fogo,    Kent    Landrvmi,    Meredith 
Morgan. 
Scott  L.  Ferguson,  Edmimd  S.  Prlncoffs, 
Leoda   Anderson,   Hubert    R.   Fowler, 
Bert  Melsenbach,  Beto  Brunn.  Phillip 
E.   Garrett,   Charles  Cervantes,  Elliot 
Zasbln,    John    Loyee,    Joe    A.    Shull, 
Candy  O'Keefe,  R.  J.  Leddy,  G.  Wlch 
C.  Melrs,  Allddrlngton. 
Stenan  Shankmon,  Henry  T.  Benedict, 
Dennis    O.    Fltnn,    Marsha    Maverick 
Wells,    Henry    Allen,    Thomas    Kuber, 
Barbara    Roseman,    David    A.    Gonga, 
Nancy  J.  Moore,  Kathy  Hughes,  Carey 
K.  West,  Sigmund  D.  Bue,  Robert  P. 
Agulrre. 
Sebastian  Davis,  Tom  Rlcker,  Jesse  M. 
Garcia,   Roger   D.   Duncan,   EUzabeth 
Zane,    Kirk    Thompson,    Bernard    A. 
Nlpply,  James  Bean,  Roy  Powell. 
Bob    Consel.   John   P.   Herov,   Frank    J. 
Smith,  Mike  R.  McHone,  Carolyn  Lang- 
ley,  Barrey  DeBakey,  Bob  Kar  Hu,  Jose 
E.  Llnnon,  W.  L.  Rlchey,  Jr.,  John  P. 
Kin,  Alyce  Russell. 
Olenda  Borelce,  Kaven  Lane,  Marilyn  R. 
Barders,  Frank  Head,  A.  Joe  Stubbs, 
Robert    Westheimer,    Robert    Griffin, 
Michael  L.  Aee,  Robert  Waters,  Greg 
Dun,  Wm.  J.  Olson,  Stephen  E.  Pelp. 
Rowland  R.  Natbaway,  James  P.  Allison, 
Stuart     Isgeor,     Rebecca     Rezmhoff, 
Claire    Wilson,    Michael    P.    Wesbegt, 
Richard    W.    Minis,    Robert    Prlntch, 
Alan  Phenix,  Caralee  G.  Woods. 
James  Sevell,  Sharon  Shelton,  Flex  O. 
Calvert,     Lawrence     Caroline.     Dlna 
Caroline,     Sandy     Carmichael,     Steve 
Gibson.  Nicholas  A.  Hophimus,  Richard 
W.  Tediars,  Carole  J.  Anderson,  Tom 
N.  Taylor,  M.  Ann  Miller,  Elaine  Tru- 
man.  Toiiy   Abrigo,    Pat   Dillon,   Avia 
Aguillaid,     Maria     L.     Abrigo,     Tom 
Klncald. 
Nancy  Bender,  Barry  K.  Odell,  Harvey  L. 
Mayton,  Robert  J.  Cartls,  David  L.  Nob- 
Un,  Mike  Levin,  Jennifer  Oppenheim, 
Robert  N.  Thefers,  Sheryl  Patterson. 
Ann  Clark,  James  Page,  Richard  Ald- 
riedge,  AmeUa  L.  Carolls.  Jane  Ross. 
Donald    E.    Walker,    Joe    Jordan,    Dave 
Haase,  Bruce  Grube.  PhUip  Sterzing, 
Mark  Macha,  Krlstlne  DeWeese,  Jame 
CeaiUo,  Joyce  Sanders,  Jol  Ittlllg,  Mark 
Klnehart,    John   P.    Hinds,    Robert   E. 
DeWeese,    Henry    C.    Mecrcek    III,    C. 
Thomas  Bermaim,  A  Marie  Blazlk,  Gary 
Anderson,  T.  E.  Fogwell. 
BiU  McGraw,  Dickie  Pena,  Karen  Wel- 
don,  Wayne  Maddox  Jr.,  Michael  Bro- 
phy,  Michael  J.  Irwin,  J.  P.  Mays,  Lau- 
rie   Sarger,    Harry    M.    Pope,    Donna 
Jane    Graham.    Mrs.    Linda    Garrett. 
John  Beauduz.  Suzl  Duffy,  Henry  B. 
Green,   James  H.  Hyrd,   Steve  Cava- 
naugh,    Robert    Connell,    Qulnn    W. 
Schurwltz. 
Tracy  D.  Terrell,  William  Mullen,  Shelby 
Hallmark,  WllUam  Levltan,  Robert  A. 
Wallace,  Arch  Rltter,  Arthur  S.  Nletz. 
Howard   Heltz.   WllUam   R.    Pakalhn. 
M.    Banksont.    Robert    O.    Twombly. 
Harry   J.   Sugulma,   Henry   Nahafeur. 
Robert  L.  Russell.  Thomas  W.  Halnze. 
-    Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Laura  G. 

Richardson,  Michael  M.  Garrlle. 
Anne  OUvla  Boyer,  H.  W.  Johnson,  Ver- 
non   Williams,    David    Sobeg,    John 
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Bower.  DATld  Vando,  DUne  Shottand, 
DoiuUd  MoQtiule,  Anthony  J.  Stent- 
Eenberger.  John  Mlkov.  John  Nlbrow, 
Robert  Mayfleld,  Ann  K.  Clark,  Brooke 
Conley.  Henry  E.  Bower.  Ralph  R.  Read 
m,  Asst.  Prof,  of  German.  Margaret 
Kleckhefer.  J.  M.  MUbum. 
Michael    A.    Arcbenhold.    Hank    Henrl- 
ques,  Gary  R.  Wells.  Sylvia  Hughes, 
D.  W.  Byde.  W.  Z.  Schlld,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Vuran,  Robert  L.   DLslant  Jr.,   Lynn 
Peery,    Linda    Helland,    Jones    T.    M. 
Midler.   Jr.,   Lyndon  Knlppa..  Carolyn 
Shirley,  Larry  Hazard,  J.  Chrys  Doug- 
herty, rv.  Bob  Franklin,  Jim  Darden, 
Dave  Oebser,  Leon  Gibson,  Kent  Gray. 
Michael  W.  James,  Gregory  Hicks,  Spen- 
cer Leltman,  Iris  Hennlngton,  James 
C.  Todd,  Wm.  Meacham,  Jerry  Polzner. 
Alberto    de    Lacerda,    BIU    P.    Fowler. 
Carole  Mgre,  Rob  Deacon,  Wayne  A. 
Rebhow,    William    W.    Rlenster,    Wil- 
liam C.  Gruben,  John  Crowley,  Peggy 
Redcom,  James  Houcklns,  Robert  H. 
Zlbul,  Jenny  Roquemore. 
George   Bou,   Michael   O.   Tobln,   Anna 
Kathryn  Webb,  Mark  S.  Goodrich.  Wll- 
Uam   L.    Spllker,    Richard    Simpson, 
Wright  Williams,  Torn  Macheor,  Julie 
Ryan,   Candace   Camp,   Robert   Cald- 
well. Richard  Bauman.  David  M.  Nor- 
man, Nancy  NUand,  Joann  Chang,  Bill 
Holden,  Dwlght  McMurrln. 
Bettle  Watford,  Clyde  James,  Jr..  David 
J.  Wadden,  Jr.,  Patricia  K.   Carlson, 
Scott  Plttmsn,  S.  R.  Smith,  Daniel  K. 
Morgan,    Shelby    Duval,    Richard    W. 
Vanderdraft,  John  Howard,  Janet  Bin- 
zegger,    Jesus    Tumbler    B.,    Carolyn 
Gates,    Llndole    Calln,    David    Moore. 
Carlette    Kassover,    Walter    Harrison, 
Jose  G.  Sanchez. 
Carolyn   Virginia   Jamer,   Bruce   Gregg, 
BUI  McKee,  Dave  Flacy,  Barbara  Stock- 
ing, J.  R.  Card,  Jon  CavaUer,  Patrick 
L.  Evans,  Ann  MacNaughton,  Klg  Page, 
Donna  Dees,  Ron  Bates,,  Paul  Bucke, 
Bill    G.    Dickey.    Michael    J.    Cracraft, 
Robert   W.    Lewis,    Jr.,    Julia    O'Neal. 
Candida  E.  McCoUom,  James  Michael 
Peal,  William  R.  Green. 
Wm.   O.   Bellmosko    III,   BIU   Manshall. 
Mayme    Walters,    Barbara    Wuensch, 
John  H.  Howard,  Jr..  David  A.  Stewart, 
Daniel  Taylor,  John  R.  Cope,  R.  Terlnce 
Stoup,  S.  J.  CoUetta,  Bob  Plan,  James 
P.  Keogh,  Zlgmunt  W.  Smuggy,  Karen 
Carsch.  Robert  Ryman,  Emet  M.  Hal- 
lock.   Morton   Lane,  Susan   E.   Venel, 
Sandra  McGumonvlUe. 
Karen  KUsdonk,  Charlie  Blcksley,  Can- 
dase  Page  Herring,  Beverly  Huntsman, 
Mike  Chase.  Patricia  Blum.  Judith  A. 
Smith,  Charles  Johnson,  Jonathan  Los. 
Janle  Hall,  Peggy  Jan  MlUs,  Clinton 
Mallarl,    Kate    Keller,    Becky    Bolkin, 

B.  K.    Guyler.    Patricia    Harp,    Rafael 
QuintenlUa,   Alios   SlohoU. 

Douglas  M.  Webb,  Richard  Johnson, 
Bruce  L.  Gardner,  Richard  Lynch, 
Linda  Maddox,  David  Rlgney,  Nell 
Landsman,  Peggy  Martin,  Bob  Rus- 
sell, Richard  Paul,  Rosa  Maria  Gon- 
zalez, John  Christian,  Roger  Dickey. 
David  Hall,  Mark  V.  Roderick,  WUUam 

C.  Davis,  Spiror  Veller,  Otono  Mlms. 
Armando  Gutierrez,  Jr.,  Lewis  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Donald  T.  Carr,  Tony  M.  Mor- 
gan, Dennis  Stacy,  Cliff  Lewis,  John 
Hay,  Linda  Mackey,  Lewis  A,  Mcelvy, 
WUUam  D.  Bradford,  Betty  Stevens, 
Stephen  Seaquist,  Mary  Marias,  WU- 
Uam H.  Gorman,  Danette  Moss,  Max 
L.  Klsschel,  Rita  Peterson,  Richard 
Hill,  Bob  Clderman. 

Alex  P.  J.  Mounlefer,  Tom  Robinson, 
Daniel  C.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Margery  Engel, 
Phyllis  Caldwell,  Carol  Austin,  George 
Bussy,  James  Peterson,  Gary  Michael, 
David  G.  Washbiun,  Barbara  Sher,  Ted 
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Klptcliek.     Karen     Fcteraon,     David 
Moore,  Bobby   S^alton,   Jo*  TTunun. 
Cbarlott*    L.    TwUuma,    Charles    W. 
Uiaaavf  m,  ThoBM  Harbt.  Thomas  8. 
Anderson,  WUllam  B.  Proxtel,  Jr. 
John  Exdell,  John  B.  ShenUl,  Jr.,  Blchard 
B.  Frlch,  John  Wm.  Peck.  Joseph  8. 
Hoaser,  Lloyd  Weathera.  Neaton  Reyea, 
Patrick  Shannon.  John  Donaad,   Ed- 
ward  Haverlah,   Helen    Oedde,   John 
Redde,     Biiaa     Reckor,     Stephen     U 
Haatea,  Woodllef  W.  Pllve. 
Richard    Perroy,    John    Teltsor,    Jamea 
Kearney,   Oene  Cunyon,   Kenneth  A. 
Flaher,  Patricia  E.  Flaher,  Richard  C. 
Pariah,   Thomaa   J.   Hannibal,   Jamea 
lindaay,      Jamee      Caldwell,      Bruce 
floemee,  Mike  McDougal,  Jane  A.  Den- 
nls,  John  K.  Clare,  Ronald  J.  Herring, 
Duane  Rlpkln,  Jeffrey  F.  Huntsman. 
Blews  Vewell. 
Darryl  Bailey,  Don  Rodgers.  Paul  Terper, 
Jerry  Morrlsey,   Sharon  Berliner,  Bill 
Harrfbro,  James  Hales,  Michael  Berger, 
Carl    Cochran,   Mark    V.    Oregg,    JosA 
Ramez.      Lynne      Telllngtoh,      Doug 
Rowley,  Marta  Berryman,  Terry  Plnk- 
ard,  Charles  P.  WUllama. 
Robert  D.  Atkinson.  Pamela  Rutherford, 
Jimmy  Chapman,  Allen  Bobne,  Camll 
Handy,  Cynthia  Rlesscn,  Jack  Burlll, 
Tefald    B.    Yankee,    Tony    Davidson, 
Unda  R.  Moore,   Stacy   Helnen,   Ken 
Llgatt,   E.   P.   Cnm,   BUI   Batey.   Fred 
Moffltt,  Walter  Arnold.  Paul  M.  Jenck. 
Kim  Sheftall,  Robert  E.  Perrell. 
Jack  A.  V.  Hals,  Tyler  Jansen.  Patrick 
J.  Gearing,  James  8.  Sage,  Judy  Frank- 
lin, Helen  Barthelme,  Oerry  Conrad, 
Richard    C.    Browne,    Bob    HellbUor, 
Richard    Santos,    John    Hel    Buchey. 
Geoffrey  C.  Lacey,  Douglas  Lee  Hall, 
Josephine  Whlteford,  David  M.  Robin- 
son, John  Bryant,  C.  Mosby. 
Harriett  Watts,  Naomi  Rosen,  Dee  Clary, 
Duane  Christian,  Jos.  H.  Thraah.  Eliza- 
beth Slenchez,  Robert  R.  Smith,  Jr.. 
Klllon  P.  Almond,  Jr.,  Oorden  Beaness, 
Barbara  Kaster,  Jacque  Thlele,  John  8. 
Aldrldge,  Mark  SUajlc,  Prank  Mather, 
John   Lome,   Larry   Weiss,   Mark   Al- 
drldge, Thomas  J.  Ollbey.  Jr.,  Gerald  I. 
Llvengood. 
Robert  C.  Pox,  Robert  P.  Lerzlan,  Jane 
Smith.  Rudolph  Houck,  Eliot  P.  Tuck- 
er Linda  Forman. 
Ernie  Eden,  David  Smith,  Nancy  Alna- 
worth  Johnson,  Jim   Bryce,   Wm.   E. 
Rlchey,    Michael    B.    Foster,    Martha 
Barthe,  John  M.  Whelan,  Jr.,  Carolyn 
BucknaU,   Patrick   A.   Luclz,   John   H. 
Young,     Naomi     Feldman.     Howard 
Black,  David  McClanroch,  Larry  Brlt- 
taln,   Melanle   Hlckerson,    Thomaa   J. 
Nagy,    Mary    Jane    Mills,    Donna    Jo 
Mills,      Antonio      NaranJ,      Suzanne 
Wheat. 
Allen    Plnegold,    Mike    Klllebrew.    Jim 
Crook,    Judith    P.    Hanson,    Patricia 
L.  Porter,  Dick  Waltt,  Chuck  Newell, 
John    Jennings,     Charles    Chemnitz, 
Jerry    L.    D'Asto,    Roy    Hanson,    Jr., 
Carol     D.     Caldwell,     Lorelei     Bourg, 
David  A.  McCam.  Richard  Johnson. 
Barry  M.  Bloan,  George  Brlston.  Kenny 
Kremer,  Betty  Bruckhart.  Nick  Dun- 
can, Judy  Glass,  Cathy  Carter,  Mark 
Nacol,    Carol    Moczygemba,    J.    Ann 
Schatz,    Cosette   Nolen,    Roy   Larsen, 
Grae   Dolp,    Natcohn    Bruce   McNeil, 
Teny    W.    Heason,    Jeff    Oger,    Hazel 
Henderson,  Pat  Cuney. 
Clare   A.   Gregorian,   Roger   L.   Chesser, 
Charlea  Schmld.  Susan  Berliner,  Jamea 
M.    WUUama,    James    H.     Hallbach. 
Donald  Baar,  Mr*.  Margaret  M.  Jen- 
nings,   Mike    Anderson,    Will    Darby, 
Deanna  MdVamara. 
Harry    Plnlgln,    David    Smith,    David 
Barnes,     Ronald     Lee     Kllngenberg, 
Prankle  G.  Miller,  Jeff  Joseph  Jones, 
George  A.  Fisher.  Tom  Perkins,  Jr. 
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Tom    MacLeod.    Barbara    Hlnes,    Betty 
Pulwlter,  Larrle  Hall,  Raul  J.  Garcia. 
Jr.,    Fran    Dlttl,     George    B.     Prey. 
TbomM  C.  Ohase  m,  Albert  B.  Harper, 
Douglas  B.  Balfour,  Ronnie  C.  Stew- 
art.   Linda    Muller,    Wanda    WutEler, 
Andree  Nolen.  j.  Barton  Arnold  m, 
Elmer  L.  Deal,  Jr. 
Stephen    Cornea,    Larry    Pt»y,    Bonny 
Knape,      Thomas     Wagner,      George 
Entemer,  Arthur  J.  Orbln,  Edward  J. 
M.    Rhoads,    Levle    C.    Jacobs,    Mark 
Durln,  George  6.  Moore,  Jr.,  William 
A.  Reaves,  Peter  Poster,  Ralph  AUen. 
Jerome   Frank,   Jr.,    Mike   S.   Harms, 
Gale  Alexander. 
Virginia     Prlntz,     Bruce     Lane,     RoW 
Glewonor,     Bruce     Hallock,     Patsee 
Luce,      Eldrldge.      Dennis      Greusky, 
Robert  M.  Sweeney.  Marie  E.  Goyen. 
Pattl     Walther,     Savls     E.     Rogers, 
Frank  S.  Slstl,  Grace  Angelena  Hede- 
mann.  Randy  Rogers,  David  Koenlg, 
Bernard    WoUank,    Robert    C.    Gray, 
Barney  DelBakey,  Peter  Rlaklnd,  June 
Skinner,  David  Braun,  Don  Rawlins, 
Brian  Omene,  James  Byrd,  John  G. 
Corbett,    Laurel    Seltzer,    Alan    Seals, 
Margret  M.   Nlel,  Erlck  Dela   Quelze, 
Robert  C.  Mint,  James  A.  Benrle,  Henry 
W.  Raeleft,  Henry  E.  Sadie,  Maiy  Mc- 
Conkey. 
Gall  Bentweyne,  Locke  B.  Casey.  Barry 
Read,  Susan  McEwan,  Jaime  E.  Rod- 
riguez,   Jim    C.    Snyder,    RuX    WeU. 
Jonathan  Grant,  Allen  Robert  AUord. 
Myron  S.  Logan,  Bob  Archerbold,  St 
Gafurke,  Patricia  Lorang,  Keith  Schu- 
chard.  Susan  Dezelle.  Janice  Hullum, 
Henry  Langley,  Richard  Shorter. 
J.    Ivan   McLaren,   Greg   Wan,   Douglas 
Hickman,  J.  E.  Heeler,  Yvette  Boxir- 
hoff,  Bruce  Plach,  Rebecca  Reznlhoff, 
Emma  Pratt,  Steve  Schwetz,  Howard 
Pratt,  Jr.,  Laura  Williams,   Laurence 
Paxson    Eggers,    Susan   Torlan,    Jobel 
Kalbaugh,  Harry  Balch. 
Sharon    Hewlett,   Tom   Suford,   Roland 
Boms,  Tim  Patten,  Martha  Cuahlng, 
David  Anders,  P.  Jay  Brockman,  Jane 
Granskoy,  Karen  McCormlck,  Kathryn 
Qulrem,  Carlos  Carrlzalez,  Jr.,  AUcla 
Garces,  Larry  Anderson,  Thomas  Mar- 
tin. Walter  Rast,  Jr.,  Janice  M.  Carl- 
son, Bobert  Carter  Fox. 
Leonard    Stem.    Bobert    Brooks,    Julia 
Bearden,   Lynda   McCray,    Gerald   M. 
Slaton,  Pete  E.  Bomero,  Charley  Brady, 
John    Boach,    John    Courtade,    Tonl 
Agullar,  K.  Rogers,  Melanle  Hlckerson, 
Phyllis  Delia   Croce.    Elizabeth   Cary, 
Stephen   L.    Beres.    Jr.,    David    Cum- 
mlngs,    Mary    Cannar,    Philip    Prim, 
Diana  Petty,  Suzanne  Anderson. 
Llndy  Lawson.  Olorlda  K.  Moore.  John 
B.   McNeely,   Martin  Murray,   G.   Mi- 
chael Major.  John  M.  Sanchez.  Karen  E. 
White.  Sedalla  Long.  Larry  Hill,  Jeanne 
Geller.  Sandra  Shapiro,  John  B.  Sims. 
WUllam  K.  Armstrong.  Stephen  Grlm- 
mett,  M.  H.  Dunson  Jr.,  G.  D.  Echelson, 
Mark  Swepe. 
Larry  Winn,  Bowe  Suggs,  Nelan  Neokle- 
on,      Michael      B.      Charton,      Larry 
Schmucker,    Chlsto    Whalls,    Flomla 
Chiles,  Louis  Olatzer,  Andrew  C.  Le- 
Compte,  Larry  H.  Jackson,  Marsha  J. 
WorreU,    Judith    Sims,    Jim    Crozler, 
Cella  CarroU,  Michael  Bouwkoff,  James 
W.  Duncan,  Henry  M.  HoU. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE  NEED  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF  KKW  HAMPSHntX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  teetlmonlal  dinner  in  the  honor  of 
Speaker  Marshall  Cobliegh  of  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court.  The  guest 
speaker  for  this  event  was  the  Honorable 
Albert  J.  Abrams,  secretary  of  the  senate 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  context 
of  Secretary  Abrams'  address,  which  will 
follow  these  remarks,  was  a  discourse  on 
the  role  of  legislatures  in  representative 
government.  Secretary  Abrams  discussed 
the  need  for  legislative  reform  in  order 
to  assure  that  these  bodies  can  continue 
to  perform  effectively  as  they  were  orig- 
inally intended. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are 
Individuals  outside  of  this  Congress  who 
feel  that  the  status  of  legislatures  can 
be  expanded  from  Its  present  role  as 
"watchdog"  to  a  position  of  leadership 

Last  February  6,  on  page  H851  of  this 
Journal,  I  included  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  the  context  of  the  inaugural 
address  delivered  by  the  speaker  of  the 
New  Hampshire  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Marshall  Cobliegh. 
The  speaker's  remarks  concerned  the 
status  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
and  the  need  for  its  reform.  Speaker 
Cobliegh.  cited  in  his  address  one  of  my 
favorite  quotations  from  the  great  Jeffer- 
son: 

Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances 
institutions  must  advance  also  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times. 


I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Secre- 
tary Abrams  and  Speaker  CobUegh  for 
their  insight  and  ability  to  see  the  need 
for  legislative  reform  to  protect  our  rep- 
resentative democracy. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Thb   Most   Uurra-UNDXEsrooD    Branck   of 

GOVKRNMXNT 

(By  Albert  J.  Abrams,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  New  York  State) 

XNTEODUCTION 

It  la  a  measvuw  of  the  liberality  of  New 
Hampshire  that  you  have  Invited  here  to 
speak  toiUght  In  this  testimonial  to  one  of 
your  own  great  leaders,  Marshall  Coblelgh, 
not  only  a  "foreigner"  from  outside  the  8t»te, 
but  amazingly  someone  from  the  Upper 
House  I  Not  only  someone  from  the  Upper 
House,  but  a  staffer  to  boot  I 

I  always  view  with  some  trepidation  ♦>"t 
microphone,  because  In  the  Senate  of  New 


York  I  once  read  from  the  podium  the  title 
of  a  MU  about  to  come  up  for  debate.  The 
bUl  would  have  regulated  spawning  beds. 
Only  It  resounded  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
over  the  microphone  like  this:  "An  act  to 
amend  the  conservation  law  In  relation  to 
the  regulation  of  sporting  beds."  Up  sprung 
one  of  our  older  Senators  and  said,  "Mr. 
President,  are  we  regulating  that  too?" 

The  British  poet.  W.  H.  Auden,  put  the 
whole  problem  of  legislative  modemlzatton 
succinctly  when  he  said: 

"We  would  rather  be  mined  than  changed 
We  would  rather  die  In  our  dread 
Tlian  climb  the  cross  of  the  moment 
and  let  our  lUusions  die." 

However,  your  Speaker  Is^ot  one  who  has 
a  fear  of  change.  In  a  courageous  lei^  to 
leadership  he  la  In  the  forefront  of  those 
who  seek  to  bring  otur  legUlatures  dragging, 
squawking  and  protesting  Into  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. 

Tonight,  I'm  supposed  to  talk  and  you're 
supposed  to  listen.  If  you  get  through  before 
I  do,  please  let  me  know. 

I  appreciate  your  chairman's  generous  In- 
troduction. It  Is  a  great  deal  more  sympa- 
thetic than  one  I  received  in  New  York  City, 
when  after  listening  to  the  master  of  cere- 
monies recite  the  dreary  facts  of  my  life  I 
heard  »i<Tn  conclude:  "And  now  we  shall 
hear  the  latest  dope  from  Albany." 

It  Is  Just  great  to  come  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  whence  many  of  our  New  York 
leaders  gain  new  energies  and  new  Insights. 
Our  New  York  Senate  Minority  Leader  Jo- 
seph Zaretzkl  has  lived  in  New  Hampshire 
for  years,  but  votes  In  Manhattan  I  And  our 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Earl  Brydges  extracts 
as  many  fish  from  yoxir  waters  as  your  gen- 
erous laws  permit.  Unpubllcized,  many  of 
our  New  Yorkers  come  to  New  Hampshire  to 
get  a  breath  of  unpolluted  air,  unpoUuted 
water  and  unpolluted  politics. 

Your  state  flower,  the  purple  lUao;  your 
state  tree,  the  white  birch;  reflect  so  well  the 
clean  tangy  scent  of  your  air  and  the  dignity 
of  yovir  people. 

And  I  bring  you  greetings  from  Gov.  Bocke- 
feUer  who  was  educated  here.  When  he  was  a 
kid,  before  he  went  to  Dartmouth,  his  father, 
so  the  story  goes,  gave  him  blocks  to  play 
with — 50th  Street,  61st  Street,  52nd  Street. 

We  have  Just  gone  through  the  1969  ses- 
sion. In  New  York,  we  had  nearly  6,000  bills 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  alone,  and  about 
7,500  In  the  House.  We  passed  1,500  bills 
and  at  this  moment  the  Governor  Is  signing 
about  1.155  of  them.  It  was  an  exciting  ses- 
sion, replete  with  historymaklng  events — the 
first  school  decentralization  law  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  an  Increase  in  the  sales 
tax,  an  attempt  to  curb  campus  rioters  and 
a  move  to  re-wrlte  state-aid  formulas  that 
was  fiscally  crippling  the  state.  Also,  we  had 
a  wonderful  under-estlmate  of  revenues  some 
people  are  snide  enough  to  say  Is  designed  to 
keep  us  going  through  the  election  year  of 
1969.  And  oiur  leaders  reduced  the  number 
of  Interim  committees  because  some  cynics 
say  we  found  there  were  committees  that  had 
solutions  to  which  they  couldn't  find  prob- 
lems! I  mean  they  had  wonderful  answers 
but  couldn't  find  the  questions  to  go  with 
them! 

TRX     LEGISLATIVE     SITUATION     IN     THX     WORLD 

Today  legislative  bodies  around  the  world 
are  In  dire  trouble.  The  military  have  taken 
over  in  many  parts  of  the  world  from  weak 
legislatures,  and  civilian  dictators  make  some 
parliaments  meek  rubber  stamps.  A  Peruvian 
legislator  visited  me  and  said  his  Congress 
wouldn't  dare  oppose  the  military  lest  they 
be  killed! 

If  we  were  to  paint  the  globe  white  on  those 
spots  which  have  vlrUe,  creative,  forceful 
legislative  systems,  the  globe  would  appear 
mostly  black. 

In  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  you  wlU 
find  on  the  whole  they  have  weak  legislative 
systems.  Let  us  call  the  roU: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Egypt,  with  a  dictator. 

Nigeria,  with  a  military  government. 

North  and  South  Viet  Nam,  both  with  mili- 
tary leaderahip. 

China,  where  a  party  bureaueraoy  dictates. 

BuBsla,  where  legislative  Independence 
would  be  deemed  an  affront  by  the  Omnl- 
Bxireaucrats. 

Latin  America,  where  legislatures  generally 
are  window  dressing  for  hard-nosed  autoc- 
racies vinth  military  governments. 

South  America,  where  legislatures  are  pup- 
pets generally  for  mlUtary  rules. 

Africa,  parliaments  on  the  whole  are  anemic 
and  new  governments  are  run  by  strong-men 
dictators. 

The  British  parliamentary  system  Is  still 
strong.  And  In  Australia,  India.  Canada, 
Israel,  and  In  the  Scandanavian  countries, 
legislatures  are  not  afraid  to  make  and  Ini- 
tiate policy,  nor  to  hold  executives  to  ac- 
count. Our  United  States  Congress  at  times 
appears  to  have  lost  Its  capacity  for  broad 
policy  initiation,  having  recently  Implored 
the  President  to  submit  a  legislative  program 
to  which  It  could  react;  but  If  It  has  lost 
power  In  the  areas  of  foreign  relations  and 
war  to  a  powerful  Presidency,  at  least  in  the 
field  of  program  auditing  it  Is  showing  spark. 

The  truth  Is  that  most  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation does  not  know  government  by  strong. 
Independent  legislature.  And  one  of  the  most 
useful  steps  the  nations  of  the  world  coiUd 
take  to  strengthen  freedom  would  be  to 
bolster  their  legislatures.  A  people  that  does 
not  have  a  free,  strong  legislature  is  not 
free. 

Of  course  In  Lebanon,  they  have  solved 
the  problem  of  parliaments.  The  rule  there 
is  that  controversial  subjects  that  cut  Into 
religious  lines  may  not  be  brought  before  the 
legislating!  They  have  solved  their  problem. 
They  have  deep  dug-ln  religious  sects  which 
would  be  at  each  other's  throats  if  issues 
of  controversy  were  to  come  before  their  leg- 
islature, so  they  have  worked  out  their  own 
system:  no  controversial  legislation! 

THE  STATE  LXGISLATUBXS 

New  Hampshire  has  given  the  nation  the 
motto:  "Live  free  or  die!"  That  U  the  cry 
our  whole  country*  has  for  the  world.  And 
that  Is  the  message  of  our  legislatures  to  our 
people.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  current  In 
our  nation  a  massive  cynicism  toward  legis- 
latures and  an  elitist  cynicism  that  Is  de- 
structive of  representative  democracy. 

Each  group  In  our  society,  the  educators, 
the  doctors,  the  engineers,  the  scientists  feel 
they  know  better  than  the  legislatures  how 
to  run  o\u'  government.  But  it  is  the  unique 
function  of  the  legislature  to  apply  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  generallst  to  the  diverse 
viewpoints  of  the  specialists. 

Our  state  leglslatiues  are  imder  fire  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Some  of  the  attacks  by  civic  reformers  has 
some  basis. 

Our  legislatures  have  not  organized  for 
their  main  tasks,  but  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  snowed  under  a  i>aper  blizzard 
of  trivial  legislation.  Do  we  really  need  the 
36,000  new  laws  adopted  by  our  states  each 
blennium? 

They  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  out- 
maneuvered,  out-staffed,  out-budgeted  by 
the  Governors.  They  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  ratlflers  rather  than  Initi- 
ators. They  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
punched  senseless  by  editorialists  who  never 
had  to  mediate  between  conflicting  forces  In 
owe  society,  and  who  rarely  have  access  to 
time  or  research  to  sift  fact  from  dazzling 
beadllnee.  They  have  permitted  the  bureauc- 
racy to  moblUze  a  vertical  ladder  of  declslon- 
maldng  extending  from  the  localities  to  the 
states  to  the  federal  agencies,  by-passing  the 
leglslatiu'es. 

Anf^  ruefully  I  must  agree  that  legislatures 
have  brought  deserved  attacks  on  themselves 
with  their  all-night  sessions,  and  closing 
night  hl-Jlnks.  The  glaring  headlights  of 
publicity  shine  on  these  theatilea.  And  the 
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log-Jam  of  the  end  of  the  seailon  has  brought 
outcries  from  the  oltlcens,  who  little  under- 
stand the  natural  rhythm  of  legislation  in 
representative  government,  who  Uttle  under- 
stand that  confUctlng  forces  defer  compro- 
mises untU  certain  the  leglslatiure  Is  going  to 
adjourn. 

I  could  talk  to  you  endlessly  about  the 
need  for  procedural  changea,  the  need  for 
more  scheduling  to  space  out  sessions  more 
evenly,  the  need  for  pre-flUng,  Improved  re- 
search staffing,  annual  sessions,  better  floor 
decor\im,  better  office  faculties  for  our  com- 
mittees, and  a  decent  pay  for  decision- 
making. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  not  knovm  In  my  own 
state  that  the  salary  of  tl5,000  base  pay  for 
our  legislators  who  work  3-6  months  In  ses- 
sion and  work  the  rest  of  the  year  part  time 
at  the  very  least  In  Interim  studies,  In  act- 
ing as  ombudsmen  for  their  constituency, 
in  sounding  out  sentiment,  get  only  $8  per 
decision  they  are  called  upon  to  make  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate;  only  $8  per  vote  they 
are  called  upon  to  make  ranging  from  a  $6.4 
billion  budget  to  delicate  Issues  of  church- 
state.  And  the  pubUc  little  understands  that 
a  legislator  makes  more  decisions  In  a  ses- 
sion than  the  average  man  makes  In  a  life- 
time. 

THE   KEAI.   BETOKMS 

But  let  me  warm  to  the  task  of  suggesting 
where  the  real  strengthening  of  our  legisla- 
tures lie.  It  lies  In  knowing  Itself.  The  real 
task  of  legislatures  Is  setting  broad  poUcles. 
The  states  are  a  $60  billion  a  year  business! 
Legislatures  need  to  tool  up,  staff  up  and 
shape  up. 

I  win  not  stress  the  electronics  and  com- 
puters that  many  legislatures  are  using  to 
help  draft  bills,  codify  statutes,  and  test  al- 
ternate policy  proposals.  I  will  not  stress 
anything  tonight  but  main  routes  to  get  at 
the  guts  of  bringing  legislatures  back  to  the 
glory  that  was  theirs  In  the  early  19th  cen- 
tvary. 

These  channels  of  strength  are: 

1.  The  legislature  must  gain  control  over 
the  planning  function  of  state  goi^ernment. 

Today,  the  federal  government  Is  requir- 
ing comprehensive  planning  in  higher  edu- 
cation, welfare,  health,  highways — in  vir- 
tually every  segment  of  government — and  the 
planning  is  being  done  by  executive  agencies 
usually  without  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
legislature.  Today  state  agencies  are  develop- 
ing broad  programs  of  economic  development 
and  these  by-pass  the  legislatures.  Today 
state  agencies  develop  plans  for  the  physical 
growth  of  the  state,  and  these  blueprints 
frequently  escape  legislative  review.  Plan- 
ning Is  power,  and  legislatures  are  l>elng 
locked  Into  spending  by  plans  over  which 
they  have  little  control. 

2.  The  legislature  must  gain  control  over 
the  allocative  function,  over  determining 
how  much  money  vHll  be  distributed  between 
private  and  public  sectors  and  what  the 
priorities  are  within  the  public  sector. 

Today,  our  legislatures  are  using  often 
primitive  methods  In  budget.  Few  use  an 
investment  budget;  few  use  an  economic  de- 
velopment budget.  Pew  legislatures  are  given 
a  broad  economic  review  before  the  legisla- 
ture convenes  or  after.  Legislatures  need 
more  than  flscal  notes  on  bills;  they  need  to 
correlate  area-spending  with  area-unemploy- 
ment to  make  certain  the  money  is  going 
where  the  money  is  needed.  The  legislature 
needs  a  short-range  and  long-range  budget. 
Money  Is  power  and  legislatures  weakened 
by  the  executive  budget  system  need  to  be 
brought  back  Into  the  partnership. 

3.  Legislatures  are  being  inundated  teith 
trivia,  and  need  to  gain  control  over  the  big 
decisions. 

Legislatures  are  being  swamped  with  bills. 
And  little  effort  has  gone  Into  keeping  the 
trivia  out  of  the  legislative  machinery.  We 
need  new  mechanisms  to  keep  the  work-load 
down  and  the  bralnload  up.  We  need  explore 
concepts  of  negative  legislation,  retaining 
review  over  expanded  administrative  regu- 
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lAttons;  ooniallrtaang  bllla;  eUnUnattng  local 
billa,  and  oonoentratlng  on  the  bull's  eye. 

We  need  to  bring  in  tl-a-ye«r  men  to  ad- 
vlee  our  leglalaturea,  the  nation's  top  sden- 
tUc  brains,  foremoet  Induatrlal  management 
brains.  We  sboiUd  not  be  shy  about  mtUng 
for  help.  Marshall  Ooblelgh  has  already 
moved  In  this  direction. 

There  are  so  many  other  procedural  im- 
provements urgenUy,  desperately  needed  by 
our  legislatures.  Internship  programs,  sys- 
tems analysis,  program  development  em- 
phasis, systematic  modemlaaUon  of  legis- 
lative rules,  a  standing  committee  system 
geared  to  do  its  Job  of  evaluation,  are  but 
some  of  the  obvious  Improvements  needed. 
We  need  better,  cloeer  relationship  between 
our  legislatures  and  the  Congerss.  Leglsla- 
tures  through  control  over  congressional  re- 
appwtlonment  have  considerable  leverage 
they  have  not  used  to  gain  a  proper  hearlne 
at  Washington. 

The  legislature's  Job  la  management  of 
tensions  and  hostlUUes  In  society.  U  it  con- 
tinues to  faU,  If  it  continues  to  fumble  and 
■txunble,  our  whole  system  of  repreeentatlve 
government  Is  In  duiger.  And  so  I  would 
lu^e  a  massive  restructuring  of  our  state 
legislature  to  do  the  Job  they  need  to  do.  a 
massive  redirection  of  legislative  activity  to 
focus  ,aa  planning  and  new  kinds  of  fiscal 
controls.,  shedding  the  trivia  and  zeroing  in 
the  big  problem  areas. 

The  legislature  Is  never  going  to  be  loved. 
Its  Job  Is  that  of  umpire  and  who  ever  heard 
of  a  pitcher  and  batter  sending  love  notes 
to  the  man  in  blue  behind  the  plate.  But 
that  is  yoiu-  Job:  to  call  the  balls  and  strikes 
as  you  see  'em.  let  the  curves  come  as  they 
may! 

CONCLUSION 

The  Legislative  leaders  of  our  nation's 
8.000  state  legislators  are  helping  to  shape 
the  resurgence  of  the  states.  They  are  being 
Joined  by  Speaker  Marshall  Coblelgh,  from 
the  White  Mountain  State,  a  dynamic  young 
man  who  seeks  to  strengthen  the  legislature 
and  the  legislative  system,  who  shunned  the 
easy  path  for  hard  work,  who  shuns  the 
quiet  life  of  ease,  which  as  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  said,  "Is  no  life  at  all." 

In  an  age  of  mankind  that  cries  out  for 
leadership.  Marshall  Cobleigh  Is  rising  to  the 
challenge.  And  from  New  Hampshire  there 
goes  out  to  the  nation  an  electric  meesage: 
"We  have  here  a  man  who  can  help  mankind 
bind  Its  woimds,  who  can  gain  common 
ground  from  diverse  points  of  views,  who  is 
not  afraid  of  change,  who  can  see  the  far 
distances,  who  has  hope  and  determination 
and  the  quaUtles  so  desperately  needed 
today  as  our  nation  copes  with  congestion, 
mobility,  revolt,  corruption.  poUution,  im- 
morality and  the  curse  of  inflation." 

Let  me  end  with  the  poem  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson who  couldn't  believe  that  men  would 
die  for  law.  The  great  Persian  army  under 
King  Xerxes,  moving  to  conquer  Greece. 
found  standing  in  the  way  at  the  pass  at 
Thermopylae  a  sfnall  band  of  Greek  soldiers 
hemmed  between  mount£iln  and  saa.  These 
were  the  300  Spartans  under  King  Leonidas 
left  to  hold  the  narrow  pass.  And  the  King 
sent  a  stranger  back  to  Sparta,  saying  "Go 
stranger,  and  teU  Sparta  that  here,  obeying 
her  commands,  we  fell." 

And  Emily  Dickinson,  as  a  w«nan,  couldn't 
understand  this  sacrifice.  She  wrote: 
"Go  tell  it — What  a  Message. 
To  whom — is  specified — 
Not  murmur — not  endearment 
But  simply — we  obeyed — 
Obeyed — a  Lure — a  Longing? 
Oh  Nature — none  of  these — 
To   Law — said   sweet  Thermopylae 
I  give  my  dying  kiss." 
Today  we  still  have  in  our  legislatures  men 
like  King  Leomdas.  Men  like  Marshall  Oob- 
lelgh—willing  to  flght  for  principle— willing 
to  fight  for  law.  " 
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THE  NEED  FOR  LABOR  LAW 
REFX>RM 


June  20,  1969 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  ABBONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20.  1969 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  called  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  a  restoration  of 
balance  in  the  administration  of  labor 
law  in  the  United  States  today.  Over  and 
over  cases  have  come  to  my  attention  in 
which  the  rights  of  individuals  have 
been  subordinated  to  the  Interests  of  big 
labor  organizers  and  in  some  cases  em- 
ployers have  been  willing  to  go  along 
with  these  inequities. 

Now  it  comes  to  my  attention,  through 
an  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
that  a  nationwide  group  is  embarked  on 
a  program  of  labor  law  reforms.  I  note 
that  the  priorities  expressed  by  this 
group  are  along  the  same  lines  I  have 
been  advocating  over  the  years;  namely 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  Individual 
workers. 

I  commend  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  a  panel  of  100  labor  relations 
lawyers  who  are  attempting  to  restore 
balance  to  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  our  labor 
laws,  to  the  attention  of  Senators  for 
their  study  and  information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  June  16.  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


dal  said,  gave  top  priority  to  the  proposal  to 
strip  NLRB  of  power  to  rule  when  an  em- 
ployer or  union  has  committed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  as  defined  in  the  labor  law. 
Some  28  per  cent  of  the  votes  put  that 
change  in  the  No.  1  position. 

Here.  In  order  of  preference  as  indicated 
by  the  poll.  Is  what  some  of  the  other  pro- 
posals would  do: 

Grant  bargaining  rights  only  after  secret- 
ballot  elections — not  on  showing  of  cards 
signed  by  workers.  Twenty-three  per  cent 
gave  this  top  priority. 

Amend  the  preamble  to  the  National  Labor 
RelaUons  Act  to  make  It  clear  that  federal 
policy  allows  workers  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 
In  the  poU.  19  per  cent  rated  this  No.  l. 

Stop  unions  from  picketing  a  store  in  order 
to  punish  a  manxifacturer  of  products  on 
sale  there. 

Compel  unions,  before  going  on  strike,  to 
submit  the  strike  question  to  a  secret-ballot 
vote  of  workers,  if  requested  by  the  em- 
ployer or  by  10  per  cent  of  the  employees 
involved. 

Allow  employers  to  sue  a  union  for  dam- 
ages if  the  union  violates  a  no-strlke  clause 
In  the  labor  agreement. 

Prevent  NLRB  from  restricting  an  em- 
ployer's right  to  discuss  unionism  with  his 
workers  prior  to  elections. 

Give  back  to  employers  "management 
rights"  which  the  Chamber  says  have  been 
turned  over  to  unions  by  NLRB.  An  example 
offered:  forcing  a  company  to  bargain  with 
a  union  on  matters  such  as  contracting  part 
of  the  operation  to  an  outside  firm. 

Prohibit  umons  from  fining  their  mem- 
bers for  such  actions  as  working  during  a 
strike  or  exceeding  work  quotas  fixed  by  the 
union. 

Set  new  rules  for  determining  the  size  of 
a  bargaining  unit  to  prevent  what  the  Cham- 
ber calls  NLRB's  tendency  to  "gerrymander" 
the  unit  to  fit  the  part  of  the  shop  that  is 
organized. 

CHAMBEB  says:    IT'S  ONLY  FAIR 


How  Business  Hopes  To  Chance  the 
Nation's  Labob  Laws 
An   employer  drive   to  rewrite   the  basic 
labor  law  is  getting  under  way,  with  a  spe- 
cific list  of  changes  being  sought. 

For  years,  employer  groups  have  asked  for 
curbs  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  the  ground  that  the  NLRB's  ruUngs  have 
been  giving  unions  the  breaks. 

But,  In  recent  years.  Democrats  controlled 
the  White  House  and  Congress.  Nothing  came 
of  the  "reform"  pleas. 

Now,  with  RepubUcans  in  the  White  House 
and  labor's  support  weakened  somewhat  in 
Congress,  pressure  for  changes  is  being 
stepped  up. 

One  of  the  leading  groups  In  this  campaign 
is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  It  announced  on  June  4  that  it  is 
setting  up  some  25  meetings  of  businessmen 
across  the  country— called  "labor-law  reform 
workshops." 

Anthony  J.  Obadal.  in  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign as  the  Chamber's  labor-relations  man- 
ager, said  these  workshops  "will  emphasize 
the  need  to  remove  from  the  NLRB  Jurisdic- 
tion over  unfair-labor-practice  cases  and  as- 
sign them  either  to  the  federal  courts  or  to 
a  special  labor  court." 

Mr.  Obadal  made  it  clear  that  the  strategy 
Is  to  build  pressure  for  the  "reforms"  in  the 
1970  congressional  races,  hoping  to  get  leg- 
islative action  from  a  new  Congress  in  1971. 

TWENTY-ONE-POINT   PROGRAM 

Prom  a  longer  list  of  complaints  drawn 
up  by  a  panel  of  100  labor-relations  lawyers, 
the  Chamber  is  concentrating  on  21  specific 
proposals. 

A  poU  taken  among  local  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations.  Mr.  Oba- 


The  Chamber  argues  that  those  changes, 
with  others  on  its  list,  are  essential  if  em- 
ployers are  to  be  given  a  fair  break  with 
unions  under  the  labor  law. 

The  basic  law— the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  or  Wagner  Act — was  adopted  in 
1935.  There  was  a  major  revision  In  1947, 
aimed  at  putting  some  curbs  on  union  pow- 
ers. This  was  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  written 
by  a  Republican  Congress  upset  about  the 
postwar  wave  of  strikes. 

In  1959,  after  Senators  had  heard  testi- 
mony of  racketeering  and  corruption  In  some 
unions.  Congress  passed  the  Landrum-Grlf- 
fln  Act.  It  Included  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
union  members  and  restrictions  on  some 
forms  of  strike  and  secondary  boycotts. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  leaflet 
outlining  its  campaign,  declared  that  the 
Labor  Board  has  failed  to  apply  the  proper 
balance  to  its  rulings.  The  booklet  stated: 

"The  NLRB  .  .  .  refused  to  abandon  the 
philosophy  of  encouraging  unions  and  It  is 
this  Intransigence,  more  than  anything  else, 
which  explains  unfair  decisions  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  sees  whatever  will  strengthen  the 
unions  as  being  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
nation.  .  .  ." 

Therefore,  the  Chamber  said,  it  "has  taken 
on  the  ambitious  Job  of  bringing  reform  to 
the  NLRB,  to  change  that  agency  into  a 
neutral  decision  maker,  rather  than  a  pro- 
moter of  unions." 

Chairman  Prank  W.  McCulloch  of  the 
NLRB  has  denied  that  the  Board  favors 
unions  or  employers.  He  says  the  Board  Is 
applying  the  law  as  It  was  written. 

OUTLOOK  FOB  NLRB 

Members  of  the  NLRB  are  named  to  five- 
year  terms.  Two  of  the  Ave  present  members 
are  Republicans. 
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Prwldent  Nixon's  first  chance  to  nominate 
an  NLRB  member  does  not  occur  until  Dec. 
16,  1969,  when  the  term  of  Sam  Zagorla — a 
RepubUcan — expires.  The  White  House  has 
Indicated  that  a  new  Chairman  wlU  be  des- 
ignated at  that  time.  Mr.  McCulloch  could 
remain  as  a  member. 

The  next  vacancy  Is  due  on  Aug.  27,  1970. 
when  the  McCulloch  term'  ends.  There  Is  to 
be  another  opening  In  August,  1971,  with 
expiration  of  the  term  of  Gerald  A.  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  McCulloch  are  Demo- 
crats. 

Thus,  It  will  be  late  1971  before  President 
Nixon  could  name  three  members — barring 
resignations.  Employer  spokesmen  contend 
that  all  five  present  members  usuaUy  favor 
the  union  side. 

This  delay  In  revamping  the  Board's  mem- 
bership Is  cited  by  some  employers  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  proposal  that  NLRB  be  elimi- 
nated, or  at  least  confined  to  handling 
election  cases. 


OUTSIDE  THE  LAW 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  revela- 
tions about  the  nature  and  extent  of  Il- 
legal Government  wiretapping  continue, 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  grow  daily 
more  concerned  and  more  fearful.  Added 
to  the  revelations  about  tapping  of  the 
telephone  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  we 
now  have  the  Justice  Department  baldly 
asserting  that  its  authority  to  wiretap 
extends  to  organizations  which,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  tappers,  may  be  seeking 
to  "attack  and  subvert  the  Gtovemment 
by  unlawful  means." 

The  vital  question — the  question 
which  really  transcends  the  details  of 
recent  revelations — is  who  will  decide 
when  a  case  Involves  "national  security." 
Who  determines  when  a  real  threat  to 
our  Government  exists?  And  once  the 
decision  has  been  made  in  a  case  or 
series  of  cases,  what  internal  adminis- 
trative controls  exist  to  insure  that  the 
tapping  does  not  go  on  even  after  the 
responsible  policy  makers  have  made 
their  decision  against  it?  These  are 
questions  which  must  be  answered.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  Nation  must 
be  reassured  that  there  are  effective, 
functioning  controls  on  would-be  wire- 
tappers which  will  give  some  concrete 
meaning  to  the  judicial  warrant  pro- 
cedures enacted  into  law  last  year. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Speaker,  carried  an  editorial  which  elo- 
quently expresses  the  sense  of  outrage 
and  dismay  with  which  millions  of 
Americans  greeted  the  King  wiretapping 
disclosure  and  events  which  have  fol- 
lowed it.  I  insert  that  editorial  today  for 
the  contemplation  of  my  colleagues,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  us  all  reflect 
on  what  widespread,  uncontrolled,  illegal 
wiretapping  by  the  Government  will 
mean  for  the  future  of  free  communica- 
tion in  America. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
OuTsmE  THE  Law 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  come  for- 
ward with  an  appalling  paradox:  entrusted 
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with  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws.  It 
holds  Itself  to  lie  outside  the  ambit  of  those 
laws;  committed  to  the  championship  of  the 
United  States  ConstituUon,  it  holds  itself  to 
be  free  from  the  restraints  of  that  funda- 
mental charter.  Expressly,  the  Department 
declared  on  Friday  that  Is  possesses  legal 
power — despite  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
and  an  Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  and 
without  bothering  to  obtain  Judicial  authori- 
zation in  advance — to  carry  on  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  any  members  of  organizations 
who.  In  Its  opinion,  may  be  seeking  to  "at- 
tack and  subvert  the  Government  by  unlaw- 
ful means." 

No  more  pemlcloiis  notion  has  ever  been 
propounded  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  What  this  comes  down  to 
Is  a  bald  assertion  that  the  Department  can 
take  the  law  into  Its  own  hands  whenever  it 
thinks  the  national  security  is  threatened — 
from  within  or  from  without.  Last  week.  In  a 
Federal  District  Court  In  Chicago,  the  De- 
partment disclosed  that  It  had  employed 
wiretapping  or  bugging  devices  to  monitor 
conversations  of  the  antiwar  activists  who 
were  indicted  for  Inciting  riots  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  last  August. 
What  Is  the  Department's  Justification?  "Any 
President  who  takes  seriously'  his  oath  to 
'preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion,' "  the  Department  asserts,  "will  no 
doubt  determine  that  it  U  not  'unreasonable' 
to  utilize  electronic  surveillance  to  gather  in- 
telligence Information  concerning  those  orga- 
nizations which  are  committed  to  the  use  of 
illegal  methods  to  bring  about  changes  in  our 
form  of  government  and  which  may  be  seek- 
ing to  foment  violent  disorders." 

Of  coiuse.  the  Constitution  which  any 
President  has  taken  an  oath  to  "preserve" 
si>ecificaUy  forbids  unwarranted  searches. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  has  plainly  said  that 
electronic  surveillance  constitutes  a  search 
permissible  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
only  when  properly  circumscribed  and  au- 
thorized In  advance  by  a  Judge.  Congress  only 
last  year,  wishing  to  regularize  and  control 
electronic  eavesdropping,  stipulated  precisely 
in  the  Crime  Control  Act  the  conditions  un- 
der which  bugging  and  wiretapping  could  be 
authorized. 

Tet  the  Department  of  Justice  appears  to 
be  saying  that  both  the  Constitution  and 
the  Crime  Control  Act  can  be  Ignored  when- 
ever the  President  thinks  that  certain  groups 
are  "ccanmltted  to  the  use  of  Illegal  methods 
to  bring  about  changes  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment." What  could  better  illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  this  standard  than  its  applica- 
tion in  regard  to  the  tatterdemalion  crew  of 
New  Leftists  who  stirred  up  disorder  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  If  the  President  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  see  a  threat  to 
the  Nation's  security  in  that  tawdry,  loose- 
lipped  cabal,  it  can  see  a  threat  in  anything. 

And  If  a  supposed  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity can  Justify  setting  aside  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  respecting  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, why  can  it  not  be  used  to  Justlly 
setting  them  aside  for  any  other  purpose  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
deem  expedient  or  convenient  in  the  protec- 
tion of  national  security?  WUl  they  some  day 
think  It  not  "unreasonable"  to  set  aside  the 
prohibitions  against  arbitrary  arrest  or 
against  random  physical  searches  of  citizens' 
homes  or  against  imprisonment  without  trial 
or  against  suppression  of  speech  deemed  dan- 
gerous? What  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
so  blandly  enunciated  is  the  rationale  of 
dictatorship.  It  Is  the  Justification  of  every 
despot  from  Caligula  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

It  has  been  disclosed  recently  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  systemati- 
cally, over  a  period  of  years,  tapped  tele- 
phones in  fiagrant  violation  of  the  law  and 
in  cases  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
national  security.  It  bugged  and  tapped  the 
homes  and  hotel  roomes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  of  Elijah  Muhammad, 
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the  Black  MuiUm  leader,  for  ez«nple.  It  is 
beside  the  point  if.  as  the  FBI  now  asserts, 
the  Attorney  General,  at  that  time  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  authorized  the  eavesdropping;  no 
Attorney  General  had  any  authority  to  do  so. 
The  FBI  also  bugged  and  tapped  numerous 
persons  alleged  to  be  part  of  that  undefined 
group  oaUed  the  "Mafia."  Th^s  eavesdropping 
was  done  In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in 
violation  of  the  law.  In  violation  of  a  presi- 
dential order  and  in  violation  of  repeated 
assurances  by  the  Director  of  the  FBI  that  it 
was  not  being  done.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
He  ought  to  resign  or  be  removed  from  office. 
A  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
eavesdrops  on  citizens  Is  a  peril  to  privacy 
and  a  menace  to  freedom  In  any  circum- 
stances. But  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  does  this  in  direct  defiance  of 
Congress  is  intolerable.  Congress,  In  its  uis- 
dom,  decreed  last  year  that  bugging  and  tap- 
ping could  be  done  under  court  order.  For 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  assert  now  that 
it  may  bug  and  tap  at  its  own  discretion  is  to 
undermine  the  whole  concept  of  a  govern- 
ment of  laws. 


DEMANDS  OF  CERTAIN  BLACK 
MILITANT  GROUPS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  \1RGimA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  20,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
the  demands  of  certain  black  militant 
groups  were  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing column  by  the  able  and  perceptive 
writer,  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  which  was 
published  in  the  June  19  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Black  Demands  for  Money  Greeted 

Docilely 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  Is  not  so  strange,  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it.  that  Roy  Tnnis  should  be 
putting  the  bite  on  the  bankers  and  James 
Form  an  should  be  making  the  churchmen 
kneel.  After  all.  banks  and  churches  have 
money.  Innls  and  Forman  would  like  a  large 
chunk  of  it.  If  you're  going  to  make  hay. 
you  look  to  the  high  grass. 

What  Is  strange  is  the  fsilmness  with  which 
acts  of  sheer  effrontery  are  now  received.  A 
curious  paralysis  seems  to  have  hit  our  sense 
of  right  conduct.  In  the  presence  of  irra- 
tional behavior,  rational  thought  is  sus- 
pended. Gross  rudeness  passes  as  acceptable 
civility,  and  the  most  preposterous  demands 
are  reported  in  the  press  as  soberly  as  budget 
hearings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Consider  the  scene  the  other  day  In  Chi- 
cago. The  American  Bankers  Association  and 
the  National  Bankers  Association  had  ar- 
ranged a  conference  on  urban  problems.  The 
300  delegates  had  barely  sat  down  when  a 
disturbance  was  heard  at  the  rear  of  the 
hall.  In  marched  Innls.  executive  director 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  at  the 
head  of  a  squad  of  fifteen.  He  strode  to 
the  p>odlum.  completely  uninvited,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  make  the  con- 
ference relevant  to  black  people. 

Did  the  bankers  give  him  the  bum's  rush? 
No.  Indeed.  They  asked  him  to  lunch.  Where- 
upon Innls  demanded  six  billion  not  as  a 
loan,  mind  you.  but  as  a  gift.  And  not  really 
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M  •  gift:  Tbla  was  to  b«  an  txUtUI  down 
p«yment  "m  recoupment  of  tbe  btrthrlghts 
ot  black  people  with  compounded  intereet." 

"We're  not  bere  to  make  tbreeta,"  said 
Innla,  "but  we  are  bere  to  give  you  a  mes* 
sage:  We  bave  two  kinds  of  operations.  We 
operate  either  In  tbe  streets  or  on  the  draw- 
ing board.  We  would  prefer  to  operate  on 
the  drawing  board." 

Xnnls  let  that  sink  In.  Then  he  advised  his 
hosts  that  while  he  was  in  no  particular 
hurry,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  tbe  6  billion 
In  a  couple  of  weeks.  His  Black  Urban  Co- 
alition was  waiting. 

Were  tbe  bankers  flabbergastedf  Dis- 
turbed? Resentful?  Apparently  not.  They 
listened  to  mnls  as  mildly  as  If  he  were  ask- 
ing them  to  support  tbe  Community  Chest. 
The  churchmen,  reacting  to  tbe  demands  of 
Porman,  have  been  equally  docUe. 

Forman's  thing  Is  the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic I3evelopment  Conference,  organized 
last  April  in  Detroit.  The  conference  came 
up  with  a  manifesto  demanding  that  pre- 
dominantly white  churches  pay  $500  mil- 
lion— since  raised  to  three  billion — as  rep- 
arations for  oppressions  imposed  upon  the 
black  man.  Tbe  money  would  be  used  for  a 
land  bank  and  a  black  university,  among 
other  things;  mainly  it  would  be  used  for 
"building  "a  Socialist  society  In  the  United 
States." 

By  way  of  making  their  intentions  clear, 
Porman  and  bis  followers  have  been  occu- 
pying church  property,  invading  pulpits,  and 
threatening  "guerrilla  warfare"  If  the 
churches  fall  to  pay  up.  In  Detroit  last  week, 
they  simply  took  over  a  vacant  Presbyterian 
church  building,  declared  it  "liberated  ter- 
ritory," and  demanded  $50,000  In  ransom 
as  the   price  for  getting  out. 

Have  the  churchmen  called  the  cops?  Gone 
to  court?  Have  they  even  denounced  this 
churlish  fellow  as  a  new  kind  of  highway- 
man, engaged  in  a  new  form  of  extortion? 
Not  for  a  moment.  The  United  Presbyterians 
Invited  Forman  to  address  their  conference 
In  San  Antonio;  when  be  demanded  $80 
million,  they  applauded. 

Maybe  the  psychiatrists  can  explain  this 
curious  reaction  in  terms  of  a  national  guilt 
complex.  Or  perhaps  an  explanation  lies  In 
the  infinite  Impositions  to  which  society  be- 
comes accustomed;  In  a  world  of  unlimited 
rudeness,  arrogance  becomes  acceptable  so- 
cial behavior.  Even  so,  the  patsy  syndrome 
holds  exceedingly  small  appeal.  The  bankers 
would  be  better  advised  to  tell  Innls  gen- 
erally where  he  can  go,  and  leave  it  to  the 
preachers  to  make  the  directions  more 
precise. 


TITLE  rx— A  NEW  DIMENSION  IN 
FOREIGN  AID— V 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Schott's  paper,  which  I  have  been  in- 
serting in  the  Rkcoro  in  sections,  con- 
tains excellent  suggestions  for  carrying 
out  the  congressional  mandate  for  po- 
litical development  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  efforts.  The  next  por- 
tion follows: 

How  To  Put  TrrLE  IX  in  Ettkct 

Yet,  given  these  obstacles.  Is  It  realistic 
to  anticipate  a  serious  and  Imaginative  re- 
sponse to  Title  rx  on  tbe  part  of  A.IJ>.  or 
its  successor  agencies?  From  this  vantage 
point,  there  are  three  prerequisites  to  such 
a  response  : 

(1)  Change  in  tht^foreiffn  policy  stance 
0/     the     U.S.     Government.— With     rapid 
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changes  taking  place  within  the  Soviet  Uoe, 
with  significant  developments  taking  place 
in  military  hardware  and  Its  deployment, 
and  with  an  increasing  Influence  In  Inter- 
national politics  being  assumed  by  the 
Third  World,  the  strategic  calculations  of 
tbe  'fifties  and  the  concept  of  Soviet  con- 
tainment are  becoming  increasingly  obso- 
lete. This  allows  for  and  necessitates  con- 
sequent changes  In  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  towards  third-world  co\m- 
trlea.  In  particular.  It  enables  the  U.S.  to  be 
less  concerned  with  short-run,  strategic  con- 
siderations or  the  fluctuating  cold-war  pos- 
ture of  such  countries;  it  should  give  A.IJ>. 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  longer-term, 
broader-gauged  development  needs  of  these 
countries  and  to  offer — or  refuse — assistance 
m  accordance  with  the  degree  to  which  Title 
I^  goals  appear  realizable." 

The  relevance  of  Title  IX  In  this  new  for- 
eign policy  context  critically  hinges  ujwn 
whether  VS.  foreign  policy  Is  accommodated 
to  this  new  International  configuration  and 
whether  popular  and  Congressional  pressure 
behind  Title  IX  causes  that  provision  Itself 
to  become  a  determinant  of  the  manner  of 
that  accommodation."  Such  an  accommo- 
dation would  entail:  (a)  a  major  analytical 
effort  to  understand  and  Identify  the  re- 
sponsible forces  of  social  and  political  mod- 
ernization m  Individual  LDC's;  and  (b)  a 
search  for  ways  to  support  overtly — through 
public  or  private  channels — those  groups 
who  represent  these  forces  and  to  promote 
the  institutional  developments  which  will 
channel  them  in  organizationally  respon- 
sible and  developmentally  constructive  dl- 
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"This  position  is  reflected  In  a  conclusion 
of  a  conference  on  Title  IX  sponsored  by 
A.I.D.  during  the  summer  of  1968.  See  The 
Role  of  Popular  Participation  in  Develop- 
ment. Report  of  a  Conference  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Title  rx  .  .  .  June  24  to  Au- 
gust 2,  1968  (Max  F.  MllUkan,  Conference 
Chairman),    Chapter   Two. 

« It  might  be  argued  that  If  bipolar,  cold- 
war  security  considerations  no  longer  need 
loom  so  large  as  a  justification  for  foreign 
aid,  the  United  States  can  turn  Its  attention 
to  urgent  domestic  priorities,  leaving  the 
Third  World  at  least  temporarily  to  fend  for 
Itself.  Such  a  policy  would  be  short-sighted 
in  the  extreme.  Foreign  aid  must  always  be 
with  us  In  one  form  or  another  If  only  be- 
cause of  the  ever-increasing  interdependence 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  because  the 
great  mass  of  the  world's  population  hap- 
pens to  live  in  countries  where  tbe  standard 
of  living  Is  appreciably  below  ours.  Just  as 
conflicts  based  upon  glaring  inequalities 
within  our  own  society  are  surfacing  today, 
the  gross  inequalities  within  Individual 
LDCs  and  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  are  bound  to  lead  eventually  to  Inter- 
national forms  of  conflict  (in  which  the  U.S. 
cannot  help  but  become  involved)  unless 
concerted  £tctlon  is  taken  to  reduce  the  so- 
cial and  political  inequities  which  tend  to 
give  rise  to  conflict.  Foreign  aid  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  some  Insurance  against  the 
forms  of  retaliation  that  activist  groups  In 
the  benighted  nations  may  eventually  be  In 
a  position  to  take  against  us.  This  Is  the 
opposite  side  of  the  more  humanitarian,  "no 
man  is  an  Island"  argument  In  favor  of  for- 
eign aid,  which  Is  equally  valid.  To  give 
cogency  and  pertinence  to  either  arg\iment, 
however,  requires  reference  to  individual 
LDC  country  situations  and  a  variety  of 
other  variables  important  to  a  determination 
of  relative  national  priorities,  which  Is  far 
beyond  tbe  scope  of  this  paper.  Here  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  arguments  of  this  paper 
are  based  upon  the  assessment  that  foreign 
aid  is  a  valid  and  effective  device  to  over- 
come some  of  the  sources  of  conflict  In 
particular  LDCs,  and  that  it  Is  In  the  UjS. 
national  Interest  to  extend  foreign  aid  for 
this  purpose. 
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rections.  For  this,  three  things  are  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  resources  must  be  made 
available  to  A.IJ3.,  the  State  Department, 
and  other  internationally  involved  agencies 
to  enable  the  requisite  emaljrtical  work  to  be 
undertalcen.  Secondly,  a  resolution  of  the 
existing  organizational  and  attltudlnal  con- 
flict between  the  roles  of  State  and  AJJ). 
toward  the  LDC's  must  be  sought.  And  ulti- 
mately, a  presidential  decision  must  be  taken 
that  continued  U.S.  Qovernment  association 
(whether  inadvertent  or  deliberate)  with  the 
status-quo  forces  in  aid-recipient  countries 
must  gradually  give  way  to  a  more  far- 
sighted  and  subtle  rapproachment  with  the 
popular  forces  of  change  In  these  countries. 

(2)  Broadening  the  Scope  of  the  Country 
Planning  Process. — Individual  "grass  roots" 
projects  can  in  cases  contribute  signlflcantly 
to  Title  IX  objectives.  Yet  Title  IX  does  not 
encourage  an  ad  hoc,  project-oriented  re- 
sponse. On  the  contrary,  its  successful  imple- 
mentation will  require  the  integration  of  a 
variety  of  mutually  reinforcing  activities  and 
the  utilization,  in  concert,  of  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  assistance  instruments. 
Technical  assistance  efforts  divorced  from  (or 
ineffectively  dove-tailed  with)  related  capital 
projects,  or  vice  versa,  can  spell  the  relative 
failure  of  both.  Sector  loans  which  neglect  to 
address  systematically — and  often  concom- 
mltantly — a  variety  of  social,  cultural,  polit- 
ical as  well  as  economic  problems  in  that 
sector  can  produce  covmterproductlve  dls- 
equllibrla  and  popular  frustrations  harmful 
to  the  process  of  development  already  \mder- 
way. 

In  recent  years,  A.ID.  has  progressed  far 
towards  developing  relatively  sophisticated 
economic  planning  tools  and  procedures,  al- 
though statistical  imprecision  still  renders 
many  of  the  flndlngs  suspect.  Occasionally 
these  tools  are  employed  for  more  than  pub- 
lic relations  purposes.  More  often,  however, 
country  programs  are  determined  by  such 
other  factors  as  hoet-government  priorities, 
U.S.  strategic  considerations,  the  availability 
of  funds,  and  the  special  interests  and  ex- 
pertise of  USAID  field  officials,  each  of  whom 
has  his  private  developmental  axe  to  grind. 
Further  refinement  of  the  country  program- 
ming approach  is  required  to  Increase  its  In- 
fiuence  on  the  allocation  of  resources  by  ad- 
herence to  explicitly  stated  long-term  devel- 
opment goals.  Changes  In  the  foreign  policy 
context  of  aid  programs  and  consequent 
changes  in  American  foreign  policy  goals 
could  now  make  this  possible. 

Beyond  such  refinement,  however,  is  the 
need  for  the  expansion  of  this  programming 
approach  so  that  a  broader  range  of  activ- 
ities is  considered  and  systematically  inter- 
meshed  with  host-country  development 
goals.  Simply  because  a  given  activity  is  a 
"good  thing"  is  no  excuse  to  fund  it;  simi- 
larly, because  a  given  activity  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  Title  IX  objectives  does  not 
imply  that  it  should  be  programmed  at  this 
time,  or  under  U.S.  government  sponsor- 
ship, or  without  supporting  or  ancillary  ac- 
tivities being  \indertaken  simultaneously. 
The  interdisciplinary  long-term  planning 
which  this  approach  assimies  will  require 
both  personnel  and  organizational  changes 
within  the  official  foreign  aStdrs  establish- 
ment, and  a  much  greater  emphasis  upon 
research  and  evaluation  than  has  been  tradi- 
tional for  A.Ii3.  and  Its  predecessor  agencies 
to  undertake. 

( 3 )  The  Effective  Coordination  of  U.S.  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Assistance  Instruments. — 
Just  as  Title  IX  constitutes  more  than  a 
simple  package  of  discrete  projects,  so  also 
does  its  implementation  require  resources 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  any  one  agency. 
For  its  successful  Implementation,  Title  IX 
should  become  a  responsibility  of  the  wide 
range  of  U.S.  public  and  private  agencies 
which  are  Involved,  in  one  way  or  another,  In 
the  foreign  aid  business.  As  tbe  principal  co- 
ordinator of  U.S.  foreign  policy  instruments, 
the  State  Department  should  assume  a  pre* 
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eminent  role  in  this.  Ideally  orchestrating 
the  Instruments  reposing  In  the  UJS J.A.,  tbe 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
AJJ3.  to  make  certain  that  each  performs,  in 
a  complementary  and  mutually  reinforcing 
way,  a  developmental  (rather  than  purely 
strategic,  or  propagandistic,  or  otherwise  self- 
serving)  role  In  the  LDOs.  This  requires 
within  the  Washington  foreign  affairs  estab- 
lishment a  greater  centralization  of  existing 
analytical  and  decision-making  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  LDCs  than  is  presently 
the  case;  it  also  involves  a  degree  of  bureau- 
cratic self-abnegation  and  policy  reexamina- 
tion on  the  part  of  each  of  the  concerned 
agencies.  The  impulse  behind  Title  IX  should 
discourage  unrelated  programs  serving  in- 
compatible objectives  within  individual 
countries.  Experience  has  regrettably  shown 
that  the  Country  Team  concept  is  in  Itself 
unable  to  harmonize  diverse  programs  Im- 
plemented by  different  and  sometimes  antag- 
onistic agencies.  The  job,  at  least  in  part, 
must  be  done  in  Washingrton. 

In  addition  to  this,  effective  procedures 
must  be  established  to  coordinate  govern- 
ment-sponsored activities  with  those  of  U.S. 
private  organizations  sponsoring  or  directly 
undertaking  developmental  activities  In  the 
Third  World.  This  Is  a  hope  long  dreamed 
of  among  foreign  aid  administrators.  Yet  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  these  organizations 
and  their  understandable  suspicion  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  Interference  have 
thus  far  enabled  them  to  fend  off  any  gov- 
ernment-sponsored "rationalization"  of 
their  overseas  activities.  Token  attempts  at 
this  have  been  made,  both  in  Washington 
and  the  field,  but  not  with  any  particular 
success. 

Yet  if  Title  IX  is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
such  coordination  of  public  and  private  de- 
velopment efforts  becomes  more  desirable 
than  ever  before.  Many  of  the  activities  to 
which  this  provision  draws  attention  can 
best  be  done  by  private  sector  organizations: 
It  is  they  who  can  most  efficiently  admin- 
ister small-scale  projects  and  can  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  fiexlblllty  In  the  manner 
in  which  they  undertake  them.  They  also 
frequently  prove  to  have  greater  access  to 
certain  countries  and  relevant  private  sec- 
tor groups  than  a  U.S.  public  agency  re- 
quired to  act  on  a  government- to-govemment 
basis.  Coordination  need  not  imply  control 
nor  the  rlgldlflcation  of  NOO  programming 
procedures — but  It  does  Involve  consulta- 
tion, the  mutual  exchange  of  information 
and  a  candid  dlsctisslon  of  programming  In- 
tentions. Owing  to  security  requirements, 
these  conditions  are  as  difficult  for  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  meet  as  they  are  repug- 
nant to  many  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions, which  attach  great  value  to  their  free- 
dom of  action.  But  a  mutual  accommodation 
would  appear  necessitated  by  Title  IX,  at 
the  risk  of  a  futile  intensification  of  "project 
ad  hocism." 


CAMPUS  REVOLUTIONARIES 
LAMBASTED 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  ASIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  20,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  be  reassured  that  not  all 
members  of  the  academic  community  are 
laddng  in  courage  and  determination  in 
the  face  of  the  campus  revolutionaries. 
Dr.  Eiwlght  L.  Dumond,  a  dlatingulshed 
professor  emeritus  of  history  of  the  Unl- 
vetsl^  of  Michigan,  shows  by  his  article 
that  he  Is  neither  intiinldated  nor  fooled 
by  this  motley  collectlon  of  unwashed 
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yeggs,  hoodlums,  and  misfits  now  mas- 
querading as  students. 

Dr.  Dumond  was  a  liberal  pioneer  in 
the  fight  for  the  freedom  ot  the  Negro  in 
America  and  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  comment  on  what  is  happening  on 
American  campuses  and  on  the  goals  and 
action  of  Negro  students  on  the  cam- 
puses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  E>u- 
mond's  article,  published  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  of  June  11,  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCBOLAS   LAICBASTS   CAICFTTS   RxVOLITTIONAKm 

(By  Dr.  Dwight  L.  Dumond) 

(Note. — Dr.  Dwight  L.  Diunond  Is  a  distin- 
guished professor  emeritus  of  history  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  specialized  in 
the  history  of  the  American  South  and 
taught  in  this  field  for  35  years  at  MlchlgEm. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  definitive  works 
dealing  with  the  abolitionist  movement,  the 
antlslavery  origins  of  the  Civil  War  and  simi- 
lar subjects. 

(As  a  student  of  Southern  slavery  and  its 
aftermath.  Dr.  Dumond  was  a  liberal  pio- 
neer In  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  black 
man  In  America.  He  is  particularly  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  tragic  effects  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  American  cEunpuses  and  the  goals 
and  actions  of  Negro  students  on  those  cam- 
puses. 

(Dr.  Dumond  is  now  the  A.  Lothrop  O'Con- 
nor professor  of  American  Institutions  at 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  NY.) 

Rioting  on  college  campuses  in  the  United 
States  has  now  become  such  a  disgrace  that 
we  may  well  be  caught  in  tbe  tentacles  of 
worldwide  revolution. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  unique  institution. 
It  is  the  most  precious  establishment  in  a 
democratic  society,  so  fragile  as  to  be  sin  al- 
luring temptation  to  every  would-be  dicta- 
tor and  propagandist  spawned  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

It  consists  of  two  essential  elements — pro- 
fessors and  students.  But  If  present  disrup- 
tions continue,  we  may  have  to  turn  more 
and  more  to  research  institutes,  unburdened 
and  unencumbered  by  hordes  of  students. 

There  Is  a  deep  cleavage  between  adminis- 
trators and  professors.  It  worries  the  adminis- 
trators, annoys  the  professors,  confuses  the 
students  and  destroys  morale. 

Tbe  arrogance  and  power  of  administra- 
tive officers  depends  largely  upon  their  con- 
trol of  finances.  There  Is  enormous  compe- 
tition between  deans  for  larger  budgetary  al- 
lowances for  their  colleges,  between  chair- 
men of  departments  in  division  of  college 
funds,  and  between  professors  for  ever  higher 
salaries.  Great  inequities  exist  in  all  areas. 

Herein  lies  the  deadly  virus  that  has  done 
more  to  weaken  and  destroy  independent 
teaching  and  research  than  all  other  things 
combined. 

There  never  has  been  a  revolt  without  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  a  portion 
of  the  faculty.  It  is  precisely  in  those  areas 
which  have  been  neglected  and  suffer  the  In- 
equities that  trouble  starts. 

The  administrators  have  little  to  do  with 
teaching  and  research. 

Today,  students,  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  anything  much,  also  are  demanding 
and  are  getting  membership  on  all  policy- 
making boards  and  committees,  and  making 
Important  college  and  departmental  deci- 
sions. 

Disaster  first  struck  when  we  were  com- 
pelled to  educate,  or  try  to  educate,  a  great 
unwieldy  mass  of  yo\ing  men  and  women 
who  had  no  definite  objective  in  a  system, 
designed,  organized  and  operated  with  rea- 
sonable success  for  an  Intellectually  elite. 
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or  at  least  culturally  oriented  and  ca 
selected,  minority. 

BarrleiB  dropped  or  requirements  leeKSed 
perceptibly.  Students  came  without  language 
eq\ilpment,  without  an  ability  to  write  In- 
t^llgent  English,  without  adequate  prepara* 
tlon  In  subject  matter,  and.  wont  of  all. 
without  manners. 

Almost  before  anyone  knew  what  vras  hap- 
pening, a  group  generally  considered  riffraff 
showed  up — disreputable  characters  who 
dressed  like  tramps,  smoked  Incessantly,  used 
drugs  and  seldom  bathed.  They  had  no  ap- 
parent respect  for  themselves,  for  anything 
or  for  anybody. 

They  had  no  social  consciousness. 

They  had  nothing.  In  fact — did  nothing 
useful — but  wanted  every  experience  in  life 
in  a  day  and  night  and  took  what  they 
wanted.  They  thought  no  one  before  them 
ever  had  any  problems  or  any  experience, 
ever  did  very  much,  or  ever  did  anything 
right. 

What  we  soon  had  to  deal  with  was  an 
oligarchy  of  Ignorance,  conceit  and  plain 
immorality. 

The  second  area  of  conflict  embraced  per> 
Eonal  conduct.  The  age  of  drug  addiction, 
sextial  promiscuity,  and  nudity  was  upon  us. 
The  demand  was  for  all  restraints  by  faculty 
or  administrative  officials  pertaining  to  stu- 
dent behavior  to  be  abandoned. 

If  they  wanted  to  have  sexual  relations  in 
lounges  or  university  buildings  or  in  the 
rooms  of  men's  dormitories;  If  they  wanted 
to  use  drugs  to  release  all  inhibitions;  if  they 
wanted  to  hurl  obscenities  at  professors;  If 
they  wanted  to  come  to  class  half  naked;  or 
If  they  wanted  to  put  on  plays  while  nude 
or  publicly  show  films  formerly  found  only  In 
bawdy  houses  or  at  stag  parties — If  these  or 
other  acts  ordinarily  considered  Inamoral  and 
degrading  pleased  them,  then  no  one  should 
Interfere. 

They  said  that  God  was  dead  and  religious 
tenets  were  no  longer  respectable. 

The  third  area  of  conflict  was  that  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  as  related  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  was  a  legitimate,  per- 
haps compelling  subject  for  investigation 
and  discussion  in  the  halls  of  learning  at  the 
proper  time  and  place. 

We  started  out  with  proper  seminar  dis- 
cussions, but  degenerated  to  desecration  of 
the  flag,  insults  to  and  about  men  who  had 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  de- 
mands for  the  end  of  ROTC  traimng,  cancel- 
lation of  all  recruitment  and  research,  ob- 
struction of  the  shipment  of  war  suppUes, 
invasion  of  official  conferences  with  govern- 
ment authorities  and  sit-downs  In  court 
rooms  and  legislative  halls. 

All  of  this,  vulgar  as  it  was,  pales  Into  in- 
significance beside  the  source  and  purpose 
of  the  Initial  agitation. 

Not  all,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  en- 
tire business  bore  a  direct  relation  to  civU 
rights.  Two  premises  will  haunt  professors 
of  history  from  now  until  eternity.  If  they 
do  not  recognize  and  deal  with  them: 

( 1 )  The  bitter  cnisade  of  denunciation  and 
vilification  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  his  Vietnam  policy  was  begun  by  men 
who  had  never  lifted  their  voice  In  support 
of  civil  rights,  who  were  suspected  of  strong 
racist  tendencies  and  who  aimed  at  confus- 
ing and  confounding  the  entire  civil  rights 
movement. 

(2)  They  were  aided  and  abetted  by  pseu- 
do-liberals, who,  frightened  by  progress  of 
the  crusade  for  equality  of  Negroes  and 
whites,  dared  not  openly  oppose  it  and  sought 
to  retard  it  by  attacking  the  President  who 
had  done  more  in  six  years  for  the  Negro 
and  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  than 
all  the  other  presidents  combined  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

We  might  have  tried  with  as  muoh  suc- 
cess to  brush  bar.k  the  tides  with  whisk 
brooms  as  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
situation  at  that  point,  and  the  worst  waa 
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ytit  to  come.  W«  were  entering  the  fourtli 
axes  of  conflict.  The  bUck  militants  were  on 
the  march. 

Negro  studenta  began  with  a  demknd  for 
full  IntegratloD,  pasaed  to  a  demand  for 
courses  In  Negro  history  and  ended  with  a 
aem*nd  for  autonomy  and  separation.  Along 
the  way  they  made  many  demands  conform- 
ing to  the  various  stages  of  the  power  strug- 
gle going  on  among  the  Negro  population. 

Black  power  Is  the  battle  cry — black  col- 
leges In  the  ciiltural  complex  of  a  university; 
black  profeaors;  courses  designed  for  and  by 
black  students;  and  admission  without  re- 
quirements, as  If  blackness  removed  all  hand- 
icaps to  the  \inder8tandlng  of  higher  math- 
ematics, political  theory  or  geneUcs. 

They  had  no  program  but  shifted  from  one 
demand  to  another  day  by  day.  They  had  no 
proposed  currlculiun  of  studies  and  wanted 
none. 

They  wanted  to  Invade  and  partlclptate  in 
faculty  meetings.  They  wanted  college  and 
university  funds  to  spend  running  around 
from  one  campus  to  another,  to  Import 
speakers,  many  of  whom  have  deliberately 
violated  the  law  and  thumbed  their  noses  at 
the  covuts,  and  to  publish  and  distribute 
propaganda. 

They- wanted  separation,  but  white  money. 
?lMy  wanted  autonomy,  but  the  benefits  of 
university  degrees.  They  were  supported  in 
all  of  these  demands  by  a  small  but  violent 
minority  of  white  students  and  Intruders  on 
the  campus. 

Who  are  these  youngsters  that  demand  the 
very  segregation  and  alienation  that  genera- 
tions of  their  forebears  fought  to  overcome? 
BCost  of  them  know  little  or  nothing  about 
tbe  work  of  Walter  White,  or  Boy  Wllklns,  or 
tliurgood  Marshall,  lliey  know  of  Martin 
Luther  King  because  In  their  Impetuous  Ig- 
norance they  destroyed  him  and  abandoned 
his  philosophy  of  nonviolence. 

They  Imow  nothing  about  how  black  and 
white  men  working  together  In  mutual  re- 
spect and  understanding  overcame  lynchings. 
secured  abandonment  of  segregation  by  law 
in  education,  in  housing  and  in  public  ac- 
commodation, or  about  the  painful  struggle 
for  support  of  Negro  colleges  in  the  South. 

They  have  been  misled  and  deceived.  They 
demanded  black  colleges,  biack  teachers,  and 
black  studies — other  names  for  subordina- 
tion, ghettos  and  apartheid. 
Black  power  Is  not  a  thing  of  virtue. 
The  true  basis  of  power  is  economic,  politi- 
cal. Intellectual  and  moral.  The  highways  to 
achievement  run  along  these  lines.  There  are 
no  other  roads.  Division  of  the  country  or 
any  part  of  it.  or  any  of  its  Institutions,  on 
the  basis  of  color,  is  no  more  possible  than 
division  of  freedom. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  black  freedom, 
or  white  freedom.  Everyone  Is  going  to  have 
it  or  no  one  is.  No  person  ever  was  accepted, 
or  evaluated,  or  elevated  to  power  for  long 
because  he  belonged  to  a  group — only  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  individual 
achievement. 

I  am  not  an  amateur  in  the  writing  or 
teaching  of  history,  or  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, and  few  men  have  done  more  In  the 
area  of  human  relations  or  for  the  cause  of 
racial  equality,  but  a  leader  of  the  militants 
at  Howard  University  dared  to  say  to  me  in 
the  classroom,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  your  constitutional  donocracy." 
After  a  public  lecture  at  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, one  white  student  called  me  a  "daomed 
radical"  and  a  black  student  called  me  "an- 
other of  those liberals." 

This  Is  what  we  have  come  to  In  our  \mi- 
versities:  a  composite  of  Intolerance  and 
ignorance. 

Rejecting  Integration,  young  Negroes  talk 
of  black  history,  art,  economics,  ftolitical  ac- 
tion, leadership,  nationalism  and  capitalism. 
They  say  they  will  go  It  alone.  Nobody  is 
going  anywhere  alone.  Black  racism  and 
white  racism  are  equally  bad  and  both  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  respectability. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  young  Negroes  In  the  vmlversltlee  are 
being  misled  by  power-hungry  men  who  ex- 
ploit their  gullibility  for  personal  reasons  of 
money  and  power. 

The  demands  of  black  militants  are  sup- 
ported by  many  white  students  through  Ig- 
norance, a  desire  for  segregation,  an  impulse 
to  help  a  minority  group  regardless  of  merit, 
or  their  own  gain.  It  may  have  elements  of 
exaggerated  self-pride,  of  inferiority  com- 
plex, or  narcissism,  of  budding  masculinity. 
They  talk  about  doing  their  "thing,"  thUB 
revealing  an  intellectual  poverty  and  sub- 
servience to  Ignorant  leadership. 

They  want  power  without  knowledge. 
Those  who  come  from  wealthy  homes,  and 
many  do,  say  over  and  over  again  that  they 
never  have  to  work  If  they  don't  want  to, 
and  intend  to  create  such  wide-spread  fear 
by  rioting  and  destruction  that  people  will 
get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  creating 
the  kind  of  society  they  want.  They  are  ad- 
venturers and  revolutionaries,  and  happily 
so. 

University  administrators,  totally  unpre- 
pared and  imlnformed,  were  paralyzed  into 
inactivity  when  the  rioting  began. 

Students  who  seize  university  officials  and 
buildings,  disrupt  faculty  meetings  and  con- 
ferences, resort  to  arson  and  bombing,  and 
make  It  impossible  for  law-abiding  students 
to  go  about  the  business  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion for  which  they  paid,  are  gviilty  of  crimes 
sufficient  to  send  them  to  prison  for  life. 

Every  one  of  them  who  attacked  police, 
security  officers,  and  national  guardsmen 
with  weapons  could  have  been  killed  in  the 
melee  and  it  would  have  been  due  process 
of  law. 

I  am  not  saying  that  severe  repression  Is 
wise,  or  advocating  resort  to  it,  but  facts  are 
facts;  and  when  law  enforcement  officials  are 
called  upon  to  perform  their  primary  func- 
tion of  nrotectlng  persons  and  property  some- 
one is  certain  to  get  hurt. 

In  many  respects  the  situation  is  more 
serious  than  crime  in  the  streets.  In  every 
case,  militant  students  have  demanded  com- 
plete inununlty  from  law  enforcement — no 
one  should  be  arrested,  offenders  should  be 
released  from  Jail,  excused  from  trials,  and 
reinstated  in  school  without  being  disci- 
plined. This  is  anarchy,  and  when  mobs  at- 
tack public  officials  it  approaches  planned 
Insurrection  or  treason. 

Universities  alone  cannoit  handle  this  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcement,  but  they  can  expel 
those  students  who  are  involved  and  dismiss 
participating  faculty  members.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  their  responsibilities  as 
do  parents. 

Students  do  not  lose  their  rights  as  in- 
dividuals when  they  enter  a  imlverslty,  but 
neither  do  they  shed  their  obligation  to  obey 
the  law.  In  fact  one  of  our  most  precious 
rights  is  to  live  under  the  rule  of  law. 

To  make  martyrs  out  of  men  who  violate 
the  law  is  to  invite  anarchy.  The  legal  prin- 
ciple must  be  sustained  on  the  college  cam- 
pus as  elsewhere.  Why  then  has  there  been  so 
much  delay  in  correcting  this  serious  and 
disgraceful  business? 

Agitators  are  not  interested  In  discussion 
or  reform,  but  In  destruction  and  domina- 
tion. They  have  no  intention  of  making  the 
educational  process  a  continuing  and  ever- 
changing  one. 

The  idea  is  to  create  havoc,  confusion, 
destruction.  Whether  the  basic  motives  can 
be  classified  as  Commvmist.  fascist  or  plain 
anarchy,  the  actual  program  is  plainly  Iden- 
tifiable as  destruction  of  educational  Institu- 
tions rather  than  reform  of  educational 
processes. 

The  militants  follow  a  practice  of  staying 
away  from  classes  and  public  lectures;  and 
of  mutilating  books,  magazines,  and  manu- 
scripts which  do  not  conform  to  their  mo- 
mentary mood. 

They  check  out  thousands  of  books  to  dis- 
rupt the  learning  process,  but  never  bring  a 
precious  tome  to  class.  Instead,  they  bring 
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coffee  and  doughnuts,  hamburger  sand- 
wiches and  soft  drinks.  Some  of  them  come 
to  classes  In  pajamits  and  with  everything 
from  garllo  to  cigarettes  on  their  breaith. 

They  cannot  speak  without  obscenities. 
Ttaj  cut  great  holes  in  desks,  write  erotic 
notes  on  desks  at  which  decent  people  have 
to  sit  after  them  and  bum  holes  in  the  car- 
pets and  cork  floors.  They  have  revolted 
against  everything  that  is  decent  and  re- 
spectable. Their  study  habits  are  irregiilar 
or  nonexistent. 

Faculty  members  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  these  things  and  so  intimidated 
by  colleagues  who  go  along  with  the  stu- 
dents' behavior  that  they  cease  to  be  con- 
cerned If  someone  throws  a  brick  through  the 
window. 

Professors  have  a  long  tradition  of  concern 
for  the  dignity,  and  security  of  the  students 
and  educational  process.  They  know  that 
some  of  the  students'  complaints  are  legiti- 
mate. In  fact,  they  know  more  about  that 
than  anyone  is  willing  to  admit. 

Too  many  administrators  and  faculty 
members,  also,  have  been  more  interested  in 
their  own  secxurity  and  advancement  than 
in  the  students. 

Just  as  8<»ne  of  the  problems  of  the  cities 
lie  in  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  of  the  rtiral 
South  whence  the  immigrants  came,  so  do 
the  problems  of  the  universities  lie  In  the 
homes,  the  public  schools  and  the  churches. 
Youngsters  coming  to  college  have  never 
been  disciplined.  This  is  a  permissive  society. 
CXir  cultural  level  is  in  steady  decline. 

Children  have  never  been  failed  in  public 
schools,  since  there  are  no  standards  for 
promotion  from  year  to  year.  They  have 
never  been  taught  respect  for  persons  and 
property. 

Universities  cannot  in  a  few  months  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  parents,  schools, 
chiirches,  and  public  officials  over  a  period  of 
16  to  18  years;  and  they  have  more  sense 
than  to  try  to  do  It  by  repression. 

Governors,  legislators,  even  congressmen 
and  the  President  shun  the  problem  and 
find  Justification  for  their  inaction  in  the 
peculiar  nature  of  educational  institutions, 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  federal  system 
which  lodges  police  power  in  state  and  local 
government. 

This  Is  not  a  local  matter.  There  is  revolu- 
tion Involved,  and  the  campus  disorders  are 
calculated,  whether  by  design  or  not,  to  con- 
taminate the  vast  reservoir  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual power  which  is  the  great  strength 
and  security  of  a  democracy. 

The  right  to  dissent  does  not  mean  the  dis- 
senters' views  must  prevail.  Militant  stu- 
dents say  It  does,  that  their  demands  are  not 
negotiable.  It  does  not  Include  a  right  to 
destroy  property,  to  prevent  by  obstruction, 
noise  and  physical  violence,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  students  from  going  about  their 
business  of  getting  an  education. 

Militant  students  who  call  themselves  Afro- 
Americans  are  devotees  of  black  power. 

To  many  it  means  unity  in  everything — 
to  act  as  a  black  person  though  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  a  political  convention,  appointed 
to  a  teaching  position,  given  public  office  and 
so  forth. 

It  means  no  longer  to  be  a  responsible 
person  but  a  member  of  a  group  in  poli- 
tics, in  business.  In  education.  In  religion. 
Their  professed  objective  is  a  worthy  one,  of 
giving  to  black  people  a  sense  of  dignity, 
of  belonging,  the  need  of  which  may  well  be 
overemphasized,  but  the  value  of  which  can- 
not be  denied. 

What  then  has  been  the  result  of  these 
campus  disorders?  What  has  It  all  gained? 
What  are  the  losses? 

Those  things  which  militants  among  the 
students  want  are  not  within  the  province 
of  anyone  to  give.  The  structure  of  a  uni- 
versity cannot  be  changed  overnight,  in  all 
probability  should  not  be  changed  at  all. 
Teaching  methods,  the  content  of  admls- 
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slon  requirements,  the  Intellectual  attain- 
ments which  Justify  conferring  degrees — all 
of  these  elements  in  the  educational  process 
are  constantly  under  scrutiny  and  revision 
by  college  faculties.  There  is  always  intellec- 
tual ferment,  though  not  always  change  be- 
cause change  does  not  always  denote  progress. 

The  militants  are  not  progressives,  not  lib- 
erals. They  are  reactionaries  of  the  most  ex- 
treme sort.  They  seek  to  destroy,  not  to  build, 
and  they  are  achieving  little  except  chaos  and 
retardation.  When  the  revolution  has  con- 
sumed Its  leaders,  as  always  happens,  and 
the  wreckage  Is  cleared  away,  we  vrtll  be 
about  where  we  were  before  the  trouble 
started. 

Thobe  responsible  have: 

Destroyed  academic  freedom. 

Betrayed  the  educational  process  by  seek- 
ing objectives  through  ultimatums,  threats 
of  force,  and  destruction  of  property. 

Infringed  upon  the  rights  of  others  to  Im- 
prove their  talents  and  skills. 

Greatly  retarded  understanding  and  peace 
between  people  of  diflferent  colors  by  de- 
manding separation  instead  of  integration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
city  of  Seal  Beach. 

The  total  water  system  improvements 
represent  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $800,000.  Construction  crews  have 
been  working  on  the  project  since  De- 
cember 1968. 


SEAL  BEACH  RESERVOIR  INCORPO- 
RATES LATEST  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, Jime  22,  the  city  of  Seal  Beach, 
Calif.,  win  dedicate  its  new  reservoir  and 
the  event  is  significant  far  beyond  the 
city's  boundaries.  Completion  and  opera- 
tion of  its  newest  reservoir  will  mark  sev- 
eral achievements. 

The  additional  3.6  million  gallons  of 
water  storage  will  assist  in  providing  the 
necessary  water  supply  for  the  present 
population  and  for  growth  of  the  com- 
munity for  several  years.  A  900-foot  well, 
which  has  been  sunk  at  the  site,  supplies 
water  to  the  reservoir.  Other  water  for 
the  city  comes  from  additional  wells  and 
from  the  metropolitan  water  district. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this 
reservoir  is  its  nylon-vinyl  air-supported 
cover,  a  radical  departure  from  the 
standard  use  of  concrete.  The  nylon- 
vinyl  cover  performs  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  preventing  evaporation  and  con- 
tamination, but  at  much  less  cost — 
slightly  over  3  cents  per  gallon  of  stor- 
age capacity,  instead  of  5  to  10  cents  per 
gallon  with  concrete  cover. 

The  cover  weighs  almost  2  tons. 
About  2Vi  pounds  per  square  foot  of  air 
pressure  prevents  a  collapse  of  the  roof. 
The  pressure  is  supplied  by  two  iy2- 
horsepower  motors.  Both  motors  would 
have  to  be  inoperative  for  a  full  day  be- 
fore the  cover  would  settle  to  the  water- 
line.  The  cover  was  designed  by  Indus- 
trial Covers  of  San  Francisco  to  cover  an 
acre  of  ground  to  a  height  of  36  feet.  It 
is  the  largest  inflated  roof  on  any  water 
reservoir  in  the  United  States. 

Other  improvements  completed  as  part 
of  the  project  include  a  4,000-gallon-per- 
minute  pumping  station,  approximately 
3  miles  of  18-inch  and  one-half  mile  of 
12-inch  water  mains. 

The  project  was  financed  by  a  grant 
of  50  percent  of  construction  and  other 
eligible  costs  from  the  Department  of 


CONSERVATION  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 
DEPENDS  ON  RETAINING  DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

.or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  our 
consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  discuss  depletion  allowances.  I 
favor  retaining  the  27  V2 -percent  oil 
depletion  allowance  because,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  its  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion would  drastically  curtail  the  ex- 
ploration of  oil  and  gas.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  for  the  use  of  future  generations 
adequate  supplies  of  petroleum,  we  must 
continuously  locate  and  identify  reserves. 
The  essence  of  the  question  then,  is  con- 
servation. 

In  this  context,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  following  comments  of 
James  Lambert,  editor  of  the  Natchez 
Democrat.  It  follows: 

[From  the  Natchez  (Miss.)   Democrat, 

June  3,  1969] 

Need  Depletion  Allowance 

When  Congress  proposed,  and  the  State 
ratified,  the  income-tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  m  1918,  the  Intent  clearly  was 
to  tax  net  income  from  constant  assets. 

Replacement  of  ordinary  capital  Invest- 
ment, such  as  for  machinery  and  equipment, 
was  provided  for  by  tax  deductions  for  depre- 
ciation. 

For  mineral  and  certain  other  natural  re- 
sources such  as  forests  and  fisheries,  where 
the  capital  is  a  wasting  asset,  replacement 
of  the  capital  Investment  is  partly  provided 
for  by  the  'depletion  allowance'  tax  deduc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  mineral  resources,  the 
specific  asset  is  Irreplaceable  and  a  new 
'asset'  must  be  found  by  exploration. 

Since  most  extractive  Industries  are  high- 
risk  enterprises.  Incentive  for  risk  capital  to 
Invest  in  mineral  exploration  could  only  be 
provided  by  greatly  Increased  profits,  If  tax 
relief  through  depletion  allowances  did  not 
exist.  Since  independent  studies  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  current  profits  in  the 
extractive  industries  are,  on  the  average, 
about  equal  to  or  less  than  those  of  industry 
in  general,  and  the  tax  lead  also  about  the 
same,  this  means  that  greatly  increased  prod- 
uct prices  would  be  needed  to  offset  explora- 
tion costs  and  risks. 

The  degree  of  exploration  risk  Is  theoreti- 
cally balanced  by  the  amount  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  based  on  the  discovery  value 
principle.  Thus  depletion  allowances  range 
from  6  to  27Vi  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of 
the  product  produced,  depending  on  explora- 
tion costs,  but  In  no  case  may  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  producer's  net  income  from  the 
property  concerned. 

Periodic  studies  over  the  past  40  to  50 
years  by  committees  of  the  Congress  and  by 
other  investigative  bodies  have  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed the  Justice  and  economic  soundness 
of  the  depletion-allowance  principle.  Criti- 
cisms, of  this  principle  seem  unjustified,  par- 
ticularly the  one  for  oil  and  gas. 
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An  adequate  supply  of  minerals — fuels  for 
power  and  transportation,  metals  for  con- 
struction, and  minerals  for  crop  nutrients  to 
maintain  Ufe — and  absolute  reqtilslte  lor  any 
modem  industrial  economy,  now  and  In  the 
future. 

There  are  limited  quantities  of  these 
needed  minerals  on  or  In  the  earth,  and  these 
quantities  of  these  needed  minerals  are  now 
being  depleted  at  increasing  rates  as  popula- 
tion growth,  and  demand  increase. 

Exploration  costs  rise  rapidly  as  the  most 
easily  found  deposits  are  exhausted.  There  Is 
therefore  a  need  to  reexamine  depletion  al- 
lowances periodically  and  increase  them  as 
necessary  to  provide  the  Incentive  for  invest- 
ment of  risk  capital  by  balancing  rising  ex- 
ploration costs. 

The  fact  that.  In  the  past  few  years,  dis- 
covery of  new  reserves  has  not  kept  pace  with 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  and  of  some  other 
minerals.  Indicates  that  this  objective  is  not 
being  attained  In  all  cases. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  DEEPENS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view 
last  week's  increase  in  the  prime  rate 
for  bank  loans  as  an  extremely  unfor- 
tunate development  for  our  economy.  But 
I  view  with  even  greater  alarm  a  more 
recent  talk  by  leading  U.S.  bankers  that 
a  further  increase  in  the  prime  rate  may 
be  in  the  offlng. 

This  latest  report  came  from  Copen- 
hagen, where  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation is  conducting  its  annual  inter- 
national Monetary  Conference.  Reports 
indicate  that  many  of  our  bankers  feel 
a  further  prime  rate  boost  to  9  percent 
would  be  likely  unless  business  loan  de- 
mand drops  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  wonder  how  the  average  American 
wage  earner  feels  about  these  pro- 
nouncements emanating  from  the  cas- 
tles, palaces,  and  luxurious  restaurants 
in  which  our  bankers  are  conducting 
their  conferences? 

Does  anyone  believe  the  typical  famuy 
is  content  to  be  trapped  in  the  ever- 
tightening  vise  of  higher  prices  and 
higher  taxes? 

Whether  this  latest  Increase  in  the 
prime  rate  was  due  wholly  or  in  part  to 
a  lack  of  adequate  guidance  from  the 
administration 'is  an  academic  question 
at  this  point,  although  it  is  significant 
that  no  spokesman  for  the  administra- 
tion has  said  anything  definitive  or  indi- 
cated how  it  might  view  yet  another  in- 
crease. What  should  really  concern  us 
now  Is  the  urgent  need  for  a  more  even- 
handled  approach  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  a  far  better  balance  in  the  use 
of  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  editorial,  the  effective  prime 
rate  actually  is  more  than  10  percent. 
And  the  latest  increase  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  thousands  of 
families  to  obtain  credit  to  buy  homes 
and  for  small  businesses  to  finance  their 
operations. 

For  many  Americans,  our  economic 
boom  has  actually  been  something  for  a 
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receasloii.  As  the  gross  national  product 
has  soared,  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  average  worker  and  his  family  has 
actually  declined.  Latest  Labor  Depcut- 
ment  figures  show  that  the  tjii^lcal 
worter  has  a  weekly  pay  of  $112.13  but 
purchasing  power  of  only  $77.62.  This 
Is  $2.24  below  last  September's  figure 
and  below  the  yearly  averages  for  each 
of  the  last  4  years. 

The  buying  power  of  the  average  work- 
er's family  has  actually  been  declining 
for  more  than  10  years.  Elvcry  Increase  In 
wages  has  been  more  than  overcome  by 
Increases  In  taxes  and  by  Inflation.  One 
prominent  economist  has  predicted  that 
purchasing  power  for  the  average  family 
will  continue  to  erode  and  that  even 
while  pay  scales  may  Increase,  the 
standard  of  living  will  decline. 

Higher  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
are  part  of  the  reason.  But  another  Im- 
portant reason  Is  the  proclivity  of  busi- 
ness firms  to  merely  pass  on  higher  taxes 
and  higher  credit  costs  to  the  consimier. 
An  olDclal  of  City  Stores  Co.  of  New  York 


June  23f  1969 


was  quoted  as  saying  tliat  the  recent 
prime  rate  increase  'is  Just  one  more 
reason  to  raise  prices,'  and  predicted  a 
price  increase  of  4  to  5  percent  over  last 
year's  levels. 

A  leading  consimier  finance  company 
said  It  will  increase  charges  on  loans 
wherever  possible.  And  a  large  savings 
bank  said  It  will  Increase  its  charges  on 
home  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Housing  Administration. 

If  this  vicious  cycle  continues,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  typical  worker  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  win  enough  pay  increases 
to  offset  the  costs  of  inflation.  At  the 
same  time,  labor  efforts  to  offset  infla- 
tion by  improving  their  pay  contracts 
would  probably  serve  to  intensify  the 
price  spiral. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  income  tax 
surcharge  In  curbing  inflation  and  its 
obvious  unfairness  in  adding  to  an  al- 
ready inequitable  tax  structure  make  it 
obvious  that  substantial  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  and  comprehensive  tax  reform 
are  matters   of  highest  priority.   The 


modest  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  commendable,  but  leave 
considerable  fat  untouched,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  public  works,  farm  sub- 
sidies, highway  construction,  space,  the 
supersonic  transport  and  a  military 
budget  that  proposes  to  take  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  free  funds.  At  least 
$10  billion  in  additional  cuts  can  and 
should  be  made  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Combined  with  a  tax  reform  program 
that  will  ease  an  imfalr  burden  on  the 
average  family  while  opening  up  new 
sources  of  revenue,  these  spending  cuts 
could  achieve  fiscal  stability  and  reverse 
the  dangerous  cycle  which  has  charac- 
terized our  economy  in  the  past  few 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  demand 
that  monetary  policy  and  those  who 
make  it  be  fully  responsible  to  the  na- 
tional interest — not  Just  to  one  segment 
of  the  business  community.  It  is  long 
past  time  that  the  American  consumer 
and  taxpayer  stopped  paying  blackmail 
to  domestic  and  international  bankers. 


JuTie  ^3,  1969 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so 
fulfin  the  law  of  CTimf.— Oalatians  6:  2. 
Eternal  God,  who  hast  called  us  to  pray 
and  to  work,  sustain  us  with  Thy  power 
that  we  may  be  daily  mindful  of  Thy 
presence  and  ready  to  help  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  others. 

Guide  us  with  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
understand  this  troubled  time  in  which 
we  live  and  so  lead  us  that  we  may  use 
our  talents  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of 
faithful  living. 

Grant  unto  us  the  wisdom  to  order  the 
life  of  our  Nation  upon  the  principles  of 
Justice,  righteousness,  and  good  will. 

Give  us  the  readiness  to  render  real 
service  to  Thee,  our  country,  and  our 
fellow  man,  that  out  of  our  efforts  may 
come  peace  to  our  world,  peace  to  our 
Nation,  and  peace  to  our  own  hearts. 

Again  death  has  invaded  this  Cham- 
ber. In  the  prime  of  his  life  our  colleague 
has  entered  the  life  immortal.  We  thank 
Thee  for  his  presence  in  our  midst  and 
for  the  contribution  he  made  to  our  coun- 
try through  this  body.  Bless  his  family 
with  the  strength^  of  Thy  spirit  and  the 
comfort  of  Thy  love:  through  Jesus 
,  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  whose  nsune  we  pray 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  19,  1969,  was  read  and 
i^jproved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

BJl.  1487.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  cosmloa 
Rugglero: 


HJl.  1939.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Marjorie  J.  Hottenpoth; 

HJt.  I960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ISaiio 
Santos  Oomes; 

HJi.  2005.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
M.  Arrant: 

HJl.4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States",  ap- 
proved June  30.  1906  (34  Stat.  804) ; 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeoree 
Tllson  Weed; 

HJi.  6607.  An  act  to  confer  tr.8.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Sp4c.  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1632.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Romeo 
da  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Jull»ta  de 
la  Torre  Sanano; 

HJ{.  2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarskl; 

HJl.  8644.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  roots;  and 

H  R.  1 1400.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  8644)  entitled  "An  act  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chicory 
roots,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Cttrtis  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HH.  11400)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 


for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Yoimo  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills.  Joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  152.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Juan  Valentin  Fernandez; 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
C.  Melvln; 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chong  Pll 
Lee; 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
Louis  Hoberg; 

S.  1128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chong 
Suk  StroUch; 

S.  1173.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity; 

S.  1677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augusto 
O.  Usategul; 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LUUan 
Blazzo; 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
creating  a  precedent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  that  portion  of  the 
Record  known  as  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks today,  and  to  include  such  extra- 
neous material  as  may  be  relevant. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioo  to 
the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOXJR  op  MEETINO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAEZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  special  order  I 
have  for  this  afternoon  be  transferred  to 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  152.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Juan  Valentin  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Melvln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chong  PU 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monimient  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
Louis  Hoberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chong 
Suk  Strolsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1173.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientlflc 
or  technical  capacity:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augusto 
O.  Usategul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LUllan 
Blazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
com  mission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H. 
BATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  .    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  sadness  for  It  Is  my  duty  to  ofiQcially 
notify  this  body  of  the  pasdng  of  one  of 
its  finest  Members — ^Representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bates,  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
19  years  and  the  senior  minority  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  He  was  52  years  old. 


Death  is  always  Incomprehensible.  But 
when  it  comes  at  an  early  age.  and  when 
it  strikes  down  a  man  possessed  of  the 
rare  qualities  so  needed  by  a  troubled 
country,  it  is  doubly  tragic. 

For  here  was  a  man,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whose  life  was  proof  of  the  compatibility 
of  service  to  both  God  and  the  state.  He 
did  not  scrimp  in  his  service  to  either.  He 
rendered  to  both  the  very  best  he  had. 

Much  can  be  said  of  the  many  fruitful 
years  of  service  William  Bates  gave  to 
his  country,  both  as  a  dedicated  naval 
oflBcer  for  nearly  10  years  and  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  effective  Member  of  the 
Congress  for  the  past  19. 

These  are.  things  which  must  and  will 
be  said  for  Mr.  Bates'  career  was  a  model 
of  the  Just  use  of  power  and  position.  Our 
country  today  needs  such  models. 

But,  as  a  personal  friend,  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  Bill  Bates  as  the  epi- 
tome of  the  christian  gentleman,  the 
warm  family  man,  the  true  and  gentle 
friend.  None  of  us  is  so  blessed  with  such 
friends  that  we  can  easily  afford  the  loss 
of  one  of  them. 

In  this  time  of  mourning,  my  heart 
goes  out  to  his  widow  Jean,  daughter 
Susan,  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  obtain  a 
special  order  so  that  House  Members 
may  offer  their  individual  eulogies. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Gawlers  Fu- 
neral Home  today,  5130  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, between  2  and  9  p.m. 

A  prayer  service  wiU  be  held  at  the 
funeral  home  today  at  7:30  p.m. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  body 
of  the  deceased  will  lie  in  Salem. 

On  Thursday  at  11  a.m.  the  funeral 
will  be  held  in  Salem. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 

of  our  colleague,  Bill  Bates,  comes  as 

a  keen  shock  to  all  who  knew  him. 

His  death  is  a  tragic  example  of  the 
fierceness  and  voraciousness  of  cancer. 
Just  a  few  short  months  ago,  he  was  the 
picture  of  health — robust,  cheerful,  ac- 
tive. Yet,  today,  he  is  no  longer  with  us  in 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  a  finer 
human  being  than  Bill  Bates,  I  did  not 
know  him.  Intellectually,  morally,  physi- 
cally, socially — in  every  way — he,  indeed, 
was  the  perfect  gentleman. 

He  came  by  all  of  these  attributes 
naturally — ^nurtured  by  a  splendid  fam- 
ily and  educational  background.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  "chip  off  the  old  block."  One 
need  but  look  at  his  uniform  success  in 
public  life  to  imderstand  that  he  was 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
his  great  father,  the  Honorable  George 
Bates,  whose  seat  he  took  in  this  House. 
He,  more  than  a  lot  of  us,  xmderstood 
the  temper  and  tide  of  the  times,  but 
he  was  never  panicked  by  them.  He  did 
his  work  in  this  body,  for  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  district,  better  than  most 
of  us.  And  always,  he  found  time  to 
mingle  with  the  people  he  represented 
and  to  identify  himself  with  them.  He 
was  never  a  partisan  in  matters  that 
affected  his  area.  I  suspect  that  the  best 
proof  of  this  is  that  he  was  continuously 
returned  to  represent  a  district,  that,  If 


not  Democratic  in  makeup,  is  assuredly 

marginal  politically. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  strong  leader  at 
a  time  tliat  it  can  111  afford  it.  Our  State 
of  Massachusetts  will  miss  him  and  his 
own  district  will  remember  him  for  what 
he  was  smd  what  he  did.  I  have  lost  a 
good  and  aciiid  friend. 

To  his  devoted  wife,  Jean,  and  to  his 
daughter,  Susan — to  his  entire  family  I 
extend  my  sympathy  in  their  hour  of 

sorrow.      

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiag 
above  the  Capitol  hangs  at  half  mast  to- 
day in  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league. Bill  Bates.  The  death  of  a  Con- 
gressman is  always  marked  by  sadness 
as  we  recall  past  associations  and 
achievements.  But  the  death  of  Bill 
Bates  is  doubly  tragic,  for  we  mourn 
not  only  a  distinguished  past  but  an  even 
more  promising  future  lost. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  politician  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word — a  man  whose  pur- 
poses and  accomplishments  were  utterly 
and  completely  in  the  public  interest.  In 
his  19  years  in  the  House,  Bill  developed 
a  reputation  for  fair-mindedness  and 
knowledgeablllty  that  few  exceeded.  He 
was  not  known  for  locquacity — but  just 
because  he  did  not  discuss  and  deliberate 
upon  an  issue  at  great  length  did  not  in- 
dicate that  he  was  uninformed  or  dis- 
interested. On  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
well-informed  and  so  Interested  In  is- 
sues— especially  those  affecting  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— that  he  often  gave  accurate  off-the- 
cuff  answers  to  extremely  complicated 
questions,  constantly  Impressing  his  col- 
leagues with  the  scope  of  his  knowledge. 
This  respect  was  shared  not  only  by  his 
colleagues  In  the  House,  but  by  his  con- 
stituents, by  his  staff,  by  the  staffs  of  the 
committees  on  which  he  served,  and  by 
the  executive  agencies  with  which  he 
came  in  contact.  All  will  feel  keenly  the 
loss  of  this  admired  and  beloved  man. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  10  years 
ago,  Bill,  although  younger  than  I,  was 
even  then  a  veteran  legislator.  His  calm 
exterior  and  deliberate  manner  may  at 
times  have  given  impression  of  an  un- 
awareness  of  the  complexities  of  a  ^tua- 
tion — but  only  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him.  Subsequent  developments  in- 
variably showed  that  Bill  Bates  msis- 
tered  and  understood  even  the  most  com- 
plicated issues  in  his  field.  And  the  fact 
that  his  constituents  again  and  again 
returned  him  to  Congress  shows  clearly 
his  extraordinary  political  insight  and 
judgment.  This  special  competence  and 
expertise,  especially  in  military  matters, 
will  be  sorely  missed,  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  by  the  House,  suid  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  are  strong  elements  of  the  tragic 
In  Bill  Bates'  untimely  passing.  For  It 
was  nearly  20  years  ago  that  Bill's  fa- 
ther. Representative  George  Bates,  died 
in  an  airline  crash  here  in  Washington. 
The  year  after.  Bill  won  a  special  elec- 
tion to  succeed  him.  It  is  indeed  tragic 
that  now  the  son  should  follow  the 
father — ^both  djring  while  in  service  to 
the  district  they  loved. 
There  Is  tragedy,  too,  in  the  fact  that 
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Bill  has  passed  on  in  what  many  would 
consider  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  rela- 
tively young,  and  exuded  vigor  and  life. 
He  always  kept  himself  in  fine  physical 
condition,  and  was  certainly  among  the 
most  fit  among  our  member^iip.  It  is 
especially  saddening  that  this  hale  and 
hearty  man  should  no  longer  be  with 
us. 

His  death  leaves  a  gap  in  our  ranks 
that  will  be  hard  to  fill.  I  know  that  I 
express  the  views  of  us  all  when  I  ex- 
tend sincere  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  his  mother  Nora,  his  daughter 
Susan,  and  to  the  many  others  who  were 
privileged  to  call  themselves  his  friends. 
If  I  may  paraphrase  what  Benjamin 
Franklin's  successor  as  Ambassador  to 
Paris  said  centuries  ago,  "Someone  may 
succeed  Bill  Bates  in  Congress— but  no 
one  can  ever  replace  him." 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked,  as  was  every  Member  of  the 
Hous^^o  learn  of  the  death  of  a  very 
good  and  personal  friend  and  a  very  out- 
standing Member  of  this  House,  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Bill  Bates. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  served 
with  the  father  of  Bill  Bates.  I  remem- 
ber his  tragic  and  untimely  death. 

When  Bill  was  elected  to  succeed  his 
father,  his  wife  and  little  daughter  came 
to  live  in  the  same  apartment  building 
in  which  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  lived.  They 
were  good  neighbors.  We  became  very 
well  acquainted  with  them  early  in  Bill's 
service  here  in  Congress,  and  we  be- 
came very  fond  of  them. 

Bill  has  gone  on  to  become  one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  men  in  this  House 
in  his  day.  Ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  a  strong  de- 
fender of  a  strong  America,  and  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  he  has  made  his  con- 
tributions to  the  America  of  our  time 
and  to  succeeding  generations. 
I  shall  miss  him,  my  good  friend. 
Mrs.  Albert  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  personal  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Jeanne,  his  mother  Nora,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Susan. 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  in- 
deed a  very  sad  day  for  me  as  well  as  for 
all  colleagues  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  Bill  Bates  in  this  great 
legislative  body.  At  a  later  date  when 
eulogies  will  be  held  I  will  want  to  in 
detail  make  additional  remarks  on  the 
life  of  this  wonderful  man.  He  was  my 
close  friend — one  whom  I  admired  and 
respected  in  every  way. 

My  wife,  Betty,  joins  me  in  extending 
our  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  won- 
derful wife  Jean  and  daughter  Susan. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  shock  and 


sadness  at  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  this  body.  But  Bates 
had  a  personal  relationship  with  every 
Member  of  this  body.  He  had  a  warmth 
of  character  that  permeated  him.  He 
had  a  sense  of  humor  which  was  with 
him  at  all  times.  He  was  indeed  a  Con- 
gressman in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  a  great  American.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  gentleman's  description 
of  Bill  Bates'  ability  to  serve  his  coim- 
try  and  to  serve  his  God  with  equal  fer- 
vor and  dedication.  What  finer  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  a  man? 

I  recall  it  was  just  about  2  months 
ago — it  was  longer  than  that,  but  fairly 
early  in  the  year  when  I  was  not  feeling 
very  well  and  I  wm  resting:  on  a  couch 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom.  Bill 
Bates  came  in  and  we  kidded  a  little  bit. 
He  said,  "What  is  wrong?"  I  said,  "I  am 
not  feeling  very  well."  He  said,  "I 
haven't  been  feeling  well,  either."  I  said, 
"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  you,  there 
couldn't  be." 

He  looked  so  robust  and  healthy  and 
strong  that  it  is  incomprehensible  that 
in  so  short  a  time  a  man  who  was  physi- 
cally strong  and  a  mental  giant  should  be 
stricken  and  taken  from  us. 

So  I  have  the  same  sense  of  loss  that 
all  of  us  must  feel  today.  I  join  with 
all  who  have  spoken  in  saying  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  family,  "God  bless  him 
and  keep  him." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  inade- 
quate are  words  to  express  true  sorrow. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  convey  the  feel- 
ings that  lie  deep  in  one's  heart.  Those 
of  us  who  have  lived  by  words  find  the 
words  desert  us  in  moments  that  touch 
us  most  deeply. 

The  death  of  Representative  William 
H.  Bates  brings  over  me  a  sense  of  loss 
that  I  cannot  communicate.  All  of  you 
know  that  Bill  Bates  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  19  years.  He  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conamlttee.  He  was  the  most 
knowledgeable  Member  in  the  Congress 
concerning  matters  of  national  defense. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  great  judg- 
ment, of  integrity,  of  compassion,  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  of  honor. 

But  somehow  he  was  more  than  the 
sum  of  all  of  these  things.  To  those  of 
us  who  had  the  gift  of  his  friendship  and 
the  privilege  of  sharing  with  him  re- 
sponsibilities, he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  position  that 
elections  and  seniority  can  normally 
bring  to  a  man. 

More  than  any  man  that  I  can  name, 
he  had  the  temperament  of  a  great  legis- 
lator. This  House  has  been  privileged  to 
know  many  men  who  were  brilliant  of 
mind,  broad  in  judgment,  possessed  of 
great  energy,  capable  of  great  warmth 
and  friendship.  But  Bill  Bates  had  the 
perfect  combination  of  these  qualities. 
He  was  a  man  who  Always  looked  on  his 
duty  as  a  legislator  concerned  with  na- 
tional defense  not  as  developing  skills 
for  war,  but  as  finding  the  means  for 
peace. 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  we 


know  already  how  greatly  we  will  miss 
him.  We  hare  missed  him  terribly  this 
year,  but  we  always  felt  that  somehow, 
some  way,  he  would  come  back  to  us.  We 
never  said  "if  Bill  returns;"  we  always 
said  "When  Bnx  retiuiis." 

In  the  months  and  years  to  come  this 
Hoxise  will  miss  him  greatly. 

The  Nation  never  has  had  a  time 
when  it  more  sorely  needs  leaders  with 
the  equanimity  of  spirit  that  character- 
ized Bill  Bates. 

I  will  miss  him  also  as  a  true  and 
treasured  friend.  The  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  particularly 
asked  that  I  include  in  my  remarks  to- 
day an  expression  of  their  profound 
sorrow. 

He  leaves  a  great  emptiness: 

He  went  down 

As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Ooes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  bUls, 
And   leaves   a   lonesome   place   against  the 
sky. 

I  was  deeply  touched  to  hear  that  at 
the  moment  when  Bill  Bates  died,  when 
his  life  on  earth  was  fading  away,  the 
national  emblem  was  being  raised  and 
the  national  anthem  was  being  played  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center.  How 
appropriate  for  one  who  was  so  truly  a 
patriot. 

Mrs.  Rivers  and  I  send  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  daugh- 
ter and  the  other  members  of  the  Bates 

family.       

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sh(x;k  that  I  heard  on  the 
car  radio  as  I  was  driving  back  last  night 
of  the  passing  of  Bill  Bates. 

Bill  has  been  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, formerly  known  as  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians, for  a  long  time.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  chairman  of 
the  House  delegation.  He  was  a  member 
who  did  us  a  lot  of  good  in  those  meet- 
ings, because  of  his  cheerful  demeanor 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
military  committee. 

I  recall  the  trip  we  made  to  Brussels 
last  November,  at  which  he  was  his  usual 
cheerful  self.  After  the  meeting  in  Bnis- 
sels  we  i>aid  a  visit  to  Oslo,  Norway,  as 
guests  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  I 
got  a  letter  afterwards  from  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Norway  saying  the  visit 
had  done  a  lot  of  good  in  Amerlcan- 
Norweigan  relations.  I  suspect  that  Bill 
Bates  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  that  visit  as  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together,  because  he  had  the  right  touch. 
He  said  the  right  things  at  the  right 
time. 

We  are  going  to  miss  him  on  that  dele- 
gation. 

Like  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  also  knew  he  was 
gravely  ill,  but  somehow  or  other  thought 
that  he  would  be  back,  expected  that  he 
would  be  back — and  of  course,  we  all 
hoped  that  he  woud  be  back. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  us  last  fall  on  that  journey. 
I  am  sure  that  she  will  have  many  happy 
memories  of  that  trip,  in  which  he 
showed  no  indication  of  his  fatal  illness 
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but  was  his  usual,  normal,  ebullient.  Joy- 
ful, happy  self. 

Mr.  <X)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
lost  a  dear  friend  and  a  valued  colleague. 
In  my  own  case,  I  believe  I  have  lost 
more,  because  I  have  lost  a  shipmate. 

For  18  months  Bill  Bates  and  I 
steamed  throughout  the  South  Pacific 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Miami.  When  he  came 
to  our  ship  he  was  a  bouncing  young 
officer,  fresh  from  Brown  University. 
Naturally,  we  got  to  know  each  other 
well  and  Intimately.  He  had  that  bright- 
ness, that  bounce,  and  that  happiness 
about  him  which  immediately  brought 
respect  and  appreciation  and  popularity 
both  from  the  officers  and  the  men.  We 
got  to  know  each  other  well  as  ship- 
mates do,  when  confined  aboard  a  vessel 
for  months  at  a  time. 

I  respected  him  highly  then,  and  that 
respect  has  increased  over  the  years. 

Naturally,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  I  looked  forward  to  joining  him 
here  in  the  Congress  when  I  first  came. 

Bill  Bates  came  by  my  office  and 
greeted  me,  and  from  that  point  on 
many,  many  times  befriended  and  helped 
me  and  did  things  that  were  thoughtful 
and  kind.  He  was  that  kind  of  a  colleague 
to  all  of  us.  The  same  kind  of  respect 
that  he  immediately  brought  aboard  that 
ship  I  noticed  permeated  this  Hall  as 
shown  by  the  respect  that  the  various 
Members  have  extended  to  him.  I  rather 
imagine  that  the  interest  Bill  developed 
in  national  defense  came  about  because 
of  his  experiences  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  said. 
Bill  was  perhaps  the  outstanding  au- 
thority on  military  affairs  in  this  House. 
He  was  a  tremendous  individual — happy, 
alert,  and  helpful.  We  will  all  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  very  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  but  before  I  do  so  I 
wish  to  reiterate  that  we  will  have  a 
special  order  at  a  later  date  so  that  all 
Members  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
eulogize  our  colleague.  Bill  Bates. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  reserve  my  remarks  for 
that  time.  I  was  imder  the  imderstand- 
ing,  with  the  Speaker,  that  the  eulogies 
would  be  held  for  our  departed  colleague 
later.        

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Therefore  I  think  It 
might  be  well  to  give  us  that  time  to  pre- 
pare our  remarks  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  expect  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  his  widow  this  evening,  and 
we  will  set  a  time  so  that  all  Members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  eulogize  Bill 
Bates. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  I  sdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  William  Bates' 
father,  as  I  did  with  his  son  Bill  Bates. 
I  sat  next  to  Bill  Bates  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  the  past  17 
years  now,  ever  since  1952. 


A  great  poet  wrote  many  years  ago — 
I  have  never  talked  to  Ood  and  I  have  never 
been  In  heaven,  but  had  I  talked  to  Ood  and 
had  I  been  in  heaven,  this  is  a  man. 

I  am  sure  that  when  this  great  poet 
wrote  those  words  she  had  men  like  Bill 
Bates  in  mind.  Among  his  legion  of  qual- 
ities was  the  fact  that  Bill  Bates  was  a 
deeply  religious  man.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  knew 
it,  but  I  doubt  that  there  was  a  more  de- 
voutly reUgious  Member  of  this  House 
than  Bill  Bates. 

The  Lord  working  in  strange  and  de- 
vious ways,  I  am  sure  the  situation  was 
thus:  Ood.^  needed  Bill  Bates,  God 
wanted  Bill  Bates,  God  took  Bill  Bates, 
and  he  will  be  as  helpful  to  Ood  as  he  was 
to  the  world,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  his 

family.      

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  want  to  join  the  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  expressing 
our  deepest  regret  at  the  loss  of  our  good 
friend.  Bill  Bates.  I  can  truthfully  say 
he  was  one  of  my  closest  friends.  I  knew 
his  dad  before  I  knew  him,  and  I  knew 
Bill  since  he  was  a  young  fellow.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
met.  A  real,  outstanding  Christian  gen- 
tleman who  lived  up  to  the  principles  of 
his  faith,  and  lived  up  to  the  principles 
of  all  good  family  men.  A  finer  man 
never  lived. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  wit,  and  a 
great  sense  of  humility  about  him.  He 
loved  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old  wives'  tale 
that  when  someone  good  dies,  a  chill 
wind  passes  over  the  earth. 

I  feel  that  way  now,  not  because  of 
an  old  wives'  tale,  but  because  one  of 
the  warmest,  kindest,  most  joyful  men 
I  have  ever  known  has  passed  away. 

Bill  Bates  was  truly  the  most  cheer- 
ful man  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  full  of 
good  will,  of  love  and  respect  for  his  fel- 
low man. 

On  the  day  I  entered  Congress  he  had 
already  been  here  for  almost  3  years.  He 
was  eager  to  share  his  experience  and 
knowledge  with  the  freshmen  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 

We  worked  closely  together  for  more 
than  16  yetirs.  We  shared  a  devotion  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Nation. 
He  served  his  district  well  for  19  years, 
never  for  a  moment  overlooking  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Bill  was  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  in  the  Nation  on  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  probably  the  best  informed 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  Navy.  He 
was  planning  to  make  the  Navy  his  ca- 
reer, when  his  father's  abrupt  and  tragic 
death  changed  his  plans.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  elected  to  fill  his  father's 
seat,  he  continued  to  work  for  a  modern, 
improved  Navy. 

Bill  Bates  worked  closely  with  our  be- 
loved Speaker  and  me  to  help  save  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  realizing  its  im- 
portance and  knowing  its  role  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  will  all  miss  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  We  will  miss  having  the 


benefit  of  his  knowledge.  The  members 
of  our  delegation  will  miss  his  presence, 
his  ideas,  his  devotion. 

But  more  than  all  of  this,  more  than 
his  myriad  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  his  district,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Nation,  we  will  miss  Bill  Bates,  the 
man,  our  friend. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  can  convey  what  a 
wonderful  man  he  was.  He  was  like  a 
warm  light  that  dispelled  darkness.  We 
always  knew  when  Bill  was  around. 
First  we  would  hear  his  whistling,  his 
Jubilant  walk,  and  there  he  would  be — 
his  simile  making  everyone  else  smile 
and  be  happy. 

I  will  never  forget  March  12  of  tKls 
year.  I  was  having  an  early  St.  Patrick's 
Day  party  in  my  office.  Bill,  of  course, 
was  invited.  He  was  going  into  the  hos- 
pital so  he  could  not  stay. 

But  he  came  by  to  say  hello  to  every- 
one, to  talk  a  little.  It  was  a  happy  party, 
but  when  he  came  in,  it  became  absol- 
utely Joyful.  There  was  something  so 
good  about  the  man  that  his  presence 
enriched  everyone — made  them  happier 
to  be  alive. 

Only  his  close  friends  knew  the  pain 
he  was  in,  and  no  one  who  saw  him  that 
night  could  believe  anything  was  wrong 
with  him. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  was  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

I  saw  him  after  that  at  Bethesda  Nav- 
al Hospital.  He  did  not  talk  about  the 
great  pain  he  was  in,  although  it  was 
apparent.  He  tried  to  cheer  up  others, 
and  only  God  knows  how,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

We  talked  about  the  things  that  con- 
cerned us — the  problems  of  the  Nation, 
the  issues  of  the  day.  When  we  talked 
of  personal  things,  it  was  not  of  what 
was  happening  to  him;  he  was  only  con- 
cerned about  his  family  and  his  staff — 
what  was  happening  to  them,  he  did  not 
want  them  to  suffer  with  him. 

Bill's  lovely  wife  Jean  was  there.  No 
man  has  a  greater  helpmate.  Knowing 
her,  I  know  part  of  the  reason  Bill  was 
so  strong  and  so  kind. 

At  one  point,  when  things  were  going 
well,  he  talked  about  the  future,  about 
the  gCKMi  days  outnumbering  the  bad. 
That  was  not  the  way  things  worked  out, 
but  it  was  his  philosophy  and  his 
strength.  The  good  days  had  outnum- 
bered the  bad — the  good  people  were 
more  numerous  than  the  bad. 

In  the  balance  of  life,  all  things  good 
heavily  outweigh  all  things  bad.  I  believe 
the  gCKXi  was  heavily  weighted  because 
Bill  Bates  lived,  because  he  contributed 
so  much  to  his  time  and  his  place. 

In  our  age  and  especially  in  this  place, 
the  seat  of  power,  there  are  men  who 
have  helped  the  Nation,  men  who  have 
helped  individuals.  But  rarely  has  one 
man  done  so  much  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  also  for  everyone  he  met. 

Bill  Bates  brightened  the  lives  of  us 
all.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  a  knowl- 
edgeable man,  a  dedicated  humanist, 
whatever  he  did.  wherever  he  went,  lives 
were  improved,  cheered,  made  more  hu- 
man. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  human- 
ity is  "other-love" — caring  for  others. 
Bill  did  care,  and  made  others  care — 
not  through  the  powers  of  persuasion. 
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but  because  he  was  so  good  and  because 
we  were  all  better  In  knowing  him. 

My  wife  Millie  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Jean  and  Susan,  to  the 
rest  of  his  family  and  friends.  There  is 
nothing  I  can  say  to  assuage  their  grief. 
But  I  hope  they  will  always  remember 
that  because  of  them  there  were  so  many 
more  good  days  than  bad. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlli  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massa^usetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  with  a  saddened  spirit  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old  and 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  Wd-liam  H. 
Bates.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  leem  of 
his  untimely  death. 

Having  attended  St.  James  Parochial 
School  in  Salem,  Worcester  Academy, 
Brown  University,  and  Harvard  Business 
School,  Bill  entered  the  Navy.  Bill 
served  in  the  Navy  until  the  tragic  death 
of  his  father  left  vacant  the  congres- 
sional seat  for  the  Sixth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1950  he  was  elected  to  that 
seat  and  remained  in  Congress  since  that 
time. 

During  these  11  terms  in  Congress  he 
rose  to  be  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy.  For  the  past  4  years,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Con- 
ference and  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference's military  committee. 

A  deeply  religious  man.  Bill  carried 
Into  his  dally  life  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  the  commandment  to 
"Love  one  another."  For  Bill  Bates  did 
love  his  fellow  man.  His  entire  life  was  a 
model  of  service  and  untiring  efforts  to 
improve  the  lives  of  those  he  served. 
Until  the  very  end  he  fought  for  those 
less  fortimate.  His  example  will  remain  a 
source  of  inspiration. 

His  loyalty,  sincerity  of  purpose,  high 
ideals  and  personal  warmth  made  him  a 
devoted  friend  and  called  forth  friend- 
ship in  return.  I  know  few  men  who 
commanded  as  much  respect,  admiration, 
and  love  from  all  he  met.  This  fine  man 
was  rare,  indeed.  I  shall  always  cherish 
the  memory  of  liis  friendship. 

My  sympathy  and  my  prayers  are  with 
Mrs.  Bates  and  the  family  during  this 
difficult  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  grief- 
stricken  to  hear  of  the  untimely  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  who  was  af- 
fectionately known  to  us  as  Bill  Bates. 
Bill  Bates  was  loved  and  admired  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
in  my  14  years  in  the  Congress,  I  never 
heard  a  Member  speak  ill  of  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
heard  Bill  Bates  speak  ill  of  another 
Member.  He  was  always  his  jovial  self, 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  of  himself  for 
any  cause  of  his  country  or  of  this  House. 
During  his  years  of  service  in  this 
House  he  became  a  real  specialist  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  it  was 
a  real  delight  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Bill  Bates  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mendel 
Rivers,  appeared  before  our  Committee 
cm  Rules  seeking  a  nile  on  one  of  the 


bills  from  their  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. They  always  were  in  accord  and 
spoke  as  a  single  voice  for  the  defense  of 
their  country.  They  were  never  partisan 
and  they  were  always  prepared  on  the 
legislation  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
most  respected  Members,  the  country  has 
lost  a  champion  for  a  strong  national 
defense,  and  the  family  of  Bill  Bates 
has  lost  a  wonderf\il  husband  and 
father. 

Mrs.  Latta  Joins  me  In  extending  our 
deepest  symp&thy  to  Mrs.  Bates  and 
the  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bell 
Bates  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
friendly  and  pleasant  Members  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  whom  I  have 
met  here  from  the  beginning  of  my  ca- 
reer. Bill  was  always  most  helpful  and 
available  with  a  ready  smile  to  aasist  in 
whatever  area  his  ability  and  knowledge 
could  be  utilized.  He  had  a  sunny  dis- 
position and  his  cooperative  attitude  was 
outstanding  among  his  many  fine  quali- 
ties. The  House  of  Representatives  Is  go- 
ing to  miss  his  engaging  personality  and 
congenial  disposition. 

Bill  was  also  a  leader  among  his  col- 
leagues and  was  highly  respected  for  his 
intelligent  and  common  sense  approach 
to  our  many  national  problems.  He  was 
the  leader  to  whom  we  looked  for  advice 
relative  to  our  military  and  defense  mat- 
ters and  this  fine  knowledge  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  many  friends  here 
in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Schneebell  joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sjonpathy  to  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  shock  and  sadness 
that  I  learned  this  morning  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  Henry 
Bates. 

Although  he  had  served  nearly  20 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Bill  Bates  was  still  a  young  man.  His 
brilliant  record  Is  a  measure  of  the  loss 
to  us  and  to  our  country  that  his  pass- 
ing means.  Bill  was  a  skilled  and  vigor- 
ous legislator.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  powerful  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  filled  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant key  posts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  inspired  and  won  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  As  a  Demo- 
crat, I  can  say  that  I  am  among  those 
who  liked  and  admired  Bill  Bates  and 
believed  the  Congress  was  the  better  for 
his  service  as  a  Member. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  his  brilliant  career 
has  been  cut  short,  especially  as  he  had 
so  early  in  life  earned  the  rank  of  senior 
statesman.  We  shall  miss  him  as  a  jovial 
and  kindly  friend,  as  an  Indefatigable 
fellow  worker,  and  as  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  I  join  In  extending  my  deepest 
ssrmpathy  and  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  widow  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  the  untimely  death  of  Bill 
Bates. 

Bill  and  I  both  came  to  Congress  about 
the  same  time.   His  election  was  the 


result  of  a  tragedy  in  his  family  when 
his  father  who  was  the  Congressman  rep- 
resenting the  same  district  in  MusMhu- 
setts  died  In  the  airplane  collision^ 
National  Airport.  The  people  of  ti^h 
trict  elected  Bnx,  who  was  on  activ»auty 
with  the  Navy,  to  replace  his  father. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  served  in  the 
Congress  with  distinction.  He  rose  to  be 
the  senior  Republican  member  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  one  of 
the  senior  Republi..-ans  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee.  The  security  and  wel- 
fare of  his  country  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands.  He  handled  his  demanding 
responsibilities  of  his  committee  assign- 
ments with  the  same  intelligence,  in- 
sight, smd  love  of  coimtry  that  he  ful- 
filled his  obligations  to  his  constituents 
who  continued  to  return  him  to  Congress 
with  overwhelming  majorities. 

Who  knows  what  is  in  store  for  us  in 
the  master  plan.  In  His  wisdom,  the  good 
Lord  saw  fit  to  call  Bill  Bates,  who  was 
in  his  prime  of  life  and  still  had  much  to 
give.  He  lived  a  fruitful  and  constructive 
life  and  his  family  and  friends  will  re- 
member with  pride  and  honor  his  con- 
tribution to  his  country.  Mrs.  Springer 
joins  me  In  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bates  and  the  family. 
Words  are  never  adequate  at  a  time  like 
this,  but  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  the 
good  thoughts  and  prayers  of  Bill's 
friends  are  with  them  will  bring  them 
some  measure  of  comfort. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
Bates  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  a 
valued  colleague.  With  his  numerous  oth- 
er friends  I  leaned  with  a  sinking  heart 
that  he  was  under  treatment  for  cancer. 
Until  the  end,  we  all  hoped  that  his  cour- 
age, coupled  with  modem  medicine, 
would  enable  him  to  surmount  this  dread 
disease. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  House  with- 
out Bill.  By  all  normal  expectations,  he 
should  have  lived  to  serve  his  country 
for  many  more  terms.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee, he  had  achieved  a  position  of 
great  importance  to  the  national  security 
at  an  imusually  early  age.  A  career  of 
ever-rising  Influence  beckoned  and  this 
would  have  been  greatly  to  the  national 
good. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Bill  for 
his  kindness  and  consideration  to  me 
when  I  first  entered  Congress  in  1983. 
Bell  always  had  time  for  a  friendly  word 
of  advice.  One  characteristic  of  his  struck 
me  forcibly  and  made  an  impression  on 
me  which  I  have  endeavored  to  copy  dur- 
ing my  own  public  service.  It  was  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  solidly  en- 
trenched in  oflBce  he  was  or  how  power- 
ful he  was  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation, 
he  never  for  an  Instant  forgot  those  who 
sent  him  down  here  to .  Washington.  He 
knew  they  were  the  roots  of  democracy. 
No  matter  what  his  responsibilities  de- 
manded of  him  In  Washington,  his  peo- 
ple at  home  had  his  first  priority.  I  know 
this  from  constituents  of  mine  who  moved 
to  New  Hampshire  from  Bill  Bates'  dis- 
trict. They  always  praised  Bill  for  this 
devotion  to  his  people  and,  by  so  doing, 
set  a  iiigh  standard  for  me  to  follow  in 
my  own  district. 
Bill  Bates  exemplified  the  Ideal  leg- 
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islator.  Ever  devoted  to  his  electorate,  he 
was  courteous  to  his  colleagues  of  both 
parties,  hard  working,  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  national  defense,  a  man  who  loved 
his  fellow  man  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
his  service  to  others.  One  never  sat  in 
Bill  Bates'  company  that  one  did  not 
gain  something  new  and  valuable  from 
him.  I  shall  miss  him  deeply  and  I  know 
that  this  country  will  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
expertise  and  wisdom  in  national  defense 
matters  as  we  seek  to  steer  a  course 
through  dangerous  and  troubled  times. 
I  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  my 
deepest  sympathy.  We  all  share  their 
loss. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
others  the  shock  and  grief  at  the  death 
of  Bill  Bates.  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  capable  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  of  the  entire  U.S. 
Congress. 

Coupled  with  his  ability  were  other 
traits  as  well — a  deep  dedication  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  a  broad  knowl- 
edge on  many  subjects,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  the  zeal  to  perform  as 
a  dedicated  Member  of  this  body. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  he  had  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  he  had  a  detailed  and  accu- 
rate understanding  of  the  problems  of 
his  particular  legislative  activity — the 
armed  services.  Anyone  who  knew  him 
knew  of  the  devotion  he  brought  to  his 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  vast  contributions  that  he 
made  in  that  respect. 

Any  remarks  concerning  Bill  Bates 
should  not  be  concluded  without  refer- 
ence to  his  warm,  friendly,  and  genial 
personality.  Truly,  he  was  outstanding 
In  this  respect  and  endeared  himself  to 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

We  siiall  miss  him  as  a  colleague,  as  a 
great  public  servant,  and  as  a  devoted 
American.  Mrs.  Adair  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sjmipathy  to  all  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Bates  is  deeply  mourned  by  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  knew  his  out- 
standing capabilities  as  a  legislator  and 
who  loved  him  as  a  true  and  loyal  friend. 
William  Bates  dedicated  almost  20  years 
of  his  life  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  Improve  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  and  safeguard  the  coimtry 
that  he  served  so  well.  The  Nation  will 
long  be  grateful  for  the  great  heritage  he 
leaves  by  his  accomplishments. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bates  and  the  family  in 
their  bereavement,  and  hope  they  will 
take  some  measiire  of  comfort  in  know- 
ing their  loss  is  shared  by  so  many. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  sense  of  deep  loss 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Honorable  William  H. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  in  the  first  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  with  his  beloved  father.  The 
tragic  air  collision  in  1949  deprived  this 
body  of  the  able  senior  Congressman 
Bates,  but  it  was  fortunate  for  us  to  have 
his  son  succeed  him  and  serve  so  well. 

He  represented  his  district,  his  State. 


and  his  coimtry  for  many  years  with 
dedication  and  devotion.  Congressman 
Bates  was  to  us  who  served  with  him, 
above  all,  a  gentleman,  with  all  the  vir- 
tues that  term  implies.  As  he  kept  the 
quiet  tenor  of  his  ways,  he  was  unfailing 
in  his  courtesy  smd  a  model  of  gentility. 
During  his  tenure  In  the  House  he  was 
determined  that  our  country's  security 
be  preserved.  His  outstanding  work  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
well  known.  Bill  Bates  championed  the 
cause  of  an  adequate  military  force.  He 
was,  however,  always  insistent  that  ci- 
vilian supremacy  be  maintained  in  the 
military  operations  of  our  Nation.  His 
presence  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  in  this  legislative  body  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  Pearl,  his 
daughter  Susan,  his  mother,  and  his 
family.  May  they  derive  some  small  con- 
solation from  the  knowledge  that  their 
loss  is  shared  by  his  many  friends  and 
in  the  thought  that  the  good  Lord  has 
chosen  him  to  be  among  His  very  own. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shodced  and  grieved  when  I  heard  the 
newscast  yesterday  annoimcing  the  pass- 
ing of  our  colleague,  William  Bates.  He 
was  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired and  liked  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  had  outstanding 
ability  as  a  legislator  and  was  industri- 
ous, diligent,  and  competent  in  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  active  in  other  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  was  long  acquainted  with  his  father. 
Congressman  George  Bates,  whom  he 
succeeded  after  his  father's  imfortunate 
death  in  an  airplane  accident  about  20 
years  ago.  I  serve  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  79th  Congress  when 
his  father  was  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  also  served  on  two  naval  subcom- 
mittees with  his  father  during  the  World 
War  n  period. 

Bill  was  a  worthy  successor  to  his  il- 
lustrious father.  He  was  a  great  advocate 
of  our  defense  system  and  he  especially 
made  a  major  contribution,  by  reason  of 
his  long  experience  and  knowledge,  to 
our  Naval  Establishment. 

Bill  displayed  the  same  efficient  and 
outstanding  legislative  ability  as  his  il- 
lustrious father. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  all  his 
friends  mourn  his  ptissing  at  such  an 
early  age  during  a  productive  and  fruit- 
ful life.  I  extend  to  his  wife,  daughter, 
and  members  of  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  EVXNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  joining  my 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  and  oth- 
.  ers  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute 
to  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates. 

I  was  Indeed  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Bill  Bates,  one  of  the  most 
personable  and  genial  Members  serving 
in  the  House. 

He  was  a  hardworking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
national  defense  and  the  security  of  our 
country  during  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. 


I  knew  his  father  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  Congress — devotion  and  dedication 
to  public  service  were  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Bates  family. 

Suddenly,  this  young  colleague  has 
given  his  life  at  an  early  age  and  my 
deepest  sjmipathy  is  extended  to  Mrs. 
Bates  and  other  members  of  the  family 
in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  PHUjBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
deeply  touched  and  grieved  by  the  im- 
tlmely  passing  of  my  esteemed  and 
dear^  beloved  friend.  Bill  Bates.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Con- 
gress— able,  distinguished,  informed,  and 
profoundly  concerned  about  giving  every 
measiu-e  of  his  fine  mind  and  big  heart 
to  the  service  of  our  country  and  its 
people. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  on  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  and  his  lead- 
ership contributed  greatly  to  our  delib- 
erations and  work  in  the  committee  and 
the  House. 

Congressman  Bates  was  an  indefat- 
igable worker  and  always  gave  of  him- 
self unstintingly  in  seeking  solutions  to 
the  great  problems  before  us.  He  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  and  served  his 
district,  State,  and  Nation  imselflshly. 
conscientiously,  and  with  great  ability 
and  dedication. 

He  was  truly  one  of  our  great  nationsd 
leaders  as  well  as  an  Invaluable  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  district,  our  State, 
and  Nation.  He  was  respected,  admired, 
and  loved  by  all  of  us. 

Strong  of  body  and  character,  firm  in 
his  convictions,  noble  of  purpose,  dedi- 
cated beyond  measure,  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  his  personality,  his  loyalty 
and  fine  himian  qualities  won  for  him  the 
high  regard,  appreciation,  and  affection 
of  the  people. 

A  statesman  and  patriot  of  the  first 
magnitude,  he  will  long  be  gratefully  re- 
membered by  his  constituents.  State,  and 
Nation,  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  our  coimtry  with  him,  to 
know  him  well  and  call  him  our  friend. 
His  great  knowledge  of  military  and 
scientific  matters  enabled  him  to  make 
invaluable  contributions  time  and  time 
again. 

Bill  Bates  has  performed  great  and 
enduring  service  to  our  country.  He  has 
served  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Now, 
in  truth,  after  his  hard  labors,  he  has 
fallen  at  his  post  like  a  soldier  in  battle. 
We  shall  miss  his  warm  friendship,  his 
invariable  cooperation,  his  unselfish, 
dedicated  approach  to  his  work.  I  ex- 
tend my  prayers  and  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  devoted  wife,  Jean,  his 
lovely  daughter  Susan,  his  wonderful 
mother  and  all  his  dear  ones.  I  join  them 
in  mourning  the  loss  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican and  dear  friend,  and  pray  that  the 
good  Lord  will  bring  them  reconciliation 
and  peace  in  the  tragic,  sad  bereavement 
they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  my  colleagues,  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Bates. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  had  a  \vider 
friendship  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  did  Bill  Bates.  I  know  of  no 
Member  who  held  greater  respect  among 
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his  associates.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
leader  and  as  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

We  will  aU  miss  his  pleasant  associa- 
tion, his  wonderful  personality,  and  his 
understanding  and  considerateness  in 
the  long  association  we  have  had  with 
him  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  join  those  who  have  expressed  their 
sjrmpathy  and  condolence  to  his  very 
fine  family. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Whuam  H. 
Bates,  the  late  Representative  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  here  in  the  House  where 
he  served  with  distinction  since  1950. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Bill  on  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Survivor's  Benefits  back  in  the 
early  1950's  and  I  still  recall  his  great 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  service- 
man's survivors.  Because  of  his  some  10 
years  of  service  in  the  Navy,  he  was  a 
most  influential  monber  of  this  commlt- 
l«e  adfl  contributed  greatly  to  Its  suc- 
cess. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Bnx's  father,  the  late  George  Bates,  on 
the  House  District  Committee  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  and  Bill  was 
much  like  his  father  in  his  desire  to 
serve  his  people  in  the  best  way  possible. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  body,  but 
his  record  will  stand  for  a  long  time  and 
his  family  can  be  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  every  Member  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  our  country 
and  Commonwealth.  I  am,  indeed,  deep- 
ly saddened  at  the  passing  of  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wn,- 
LiAM  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 

Over  a  period  of  19  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging legislative  years  in  our  history, 
he  served  this  Nation,  his  State,  his  dis- 
trict, and  this  House  with  dedicated  in- 
tegrity, wisdom,  diligence,  and  effective- 
ness. His  unsurpassed  zeal  and  industry 
In  the  fulfillment  of  his  committee  as- 
signments, legislative  responsibilities, 
and  personal  concern  for  the  solution  of 
constituents'  problems  is  a  byword  in 
this  House  and  our  Commonwealth. 

Affectionately  known  as  Bill  to  al- 
most everyone,  he  was  a  man  entirely 
without  pretension.  Above  and  beyond 
all  other  things,  he  was  beloved  by  all  of 
us  because  of  his  humble  attitude,  his 
compassionate  imderstandlng.  his  pa- 
tient tolerance,  his  optimistic  disposition, 
his  quiet  humor,  his  genuine  friendship. 
and  his  ever-kindly  heart. 

The  legend  of  his  great  generous  spirit 
will  forever  brighten  the  annals  and  the 
atmosphere  of  this  Chamber.  His  per- 
sonal example  provides  for  all  of  us  here 
and  those  who  will  come  after  a  perma- 
nent inspiration  of  wholesomeness  and 
honor  in  patriotic  service,  for  which  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  will  remain 
forever  grateful. 

Bill  Bates  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
everyone  ever  privileged  to  know  him. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow, 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
gracious    wife,    Jean,    his    wonderful 


daughter.  Susan,  his  mother,  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  while  we  join  in  our 
prayers  that  the  great  soul  of  our  be- 
loved, departed  friend  will  rest  in  heav- 
enly peace. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  is 
heavy — I  have  lost  a  friend. 

I  moium  my  loss,  but  also  that  of  all 
of  you. 

I  will  miss  Bill  Bates,  just  as  I  did  his 
father  before  him. 

I  had  served  with  Bill's  father  on  the 
District  Committee  and  the  old  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee.  He  was  a  great  and  hon- 
orable man.  It  was  therefore  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  young  Bill  Bates  to  Con- 
gress when  he  succeeded  his  father. 

We  in  this  Chamber  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  Bill  Bates  for  many 
years  are  the  poorer  for  his  passing.  We 
have  all  benefitted  from  his  ability,  his 
wisdom,  his  dedication,  his  sincerity,  and 
most  importantly,  his  honesty. 

As  Hawthorne  said: 

Death  U  so  genuine  a  fact  that  It  excludes 
falsehood  or  betray  Its  emptyness; 

It  Is  a  touchstone  that  proves  the  gold,  and 
dishonors  the  baser  metal. 

Now  that  Bill  Bates  has  left  us,  the 
fact  of  his  death  enables  us  to  assess  with 
greater  clarity  the  wisdom  and  depth  of 
his  character  as  a  man  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  America  as  a  lawmaker. 

Bill  Bates'  personal  and  public  life 
were  exemplary.  The  moral  principles 
which  he  uttered  as  a  public  figure  were 
those  which  he  also  observed  as  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  It  can,  in  truth,  be 
said — he  lived  and  died  as  a  Christian. 
His  quiet  and  resolute  dedication  to 
his  Christian  principles  was  ever  present 
in  the  discharge  of  his  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  representing  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
The  voters  of  his  district  knew  this  and 
provided  him  with  constantly  greater 
majorities  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  dally  with 
Bill  Bates  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  are  keenly  aware  of  his  indis- 
pensable contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity. His  presence  on  the  committee 
was  the  mortar  which  bound  the  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  an  objective 
nonpartisan  approach  to  our  national 
security  problems.  His  objective  insight 
into  the  most  complex  issues  contributed 
immeasurably  towards  the  resolution  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  confronting 
our  committee  and  the  Congress.  His 
premature  death  therefore  creates  a 
vacuum  in  our  committee  and  in  the 
Congress  which  defies  resolution. 

It  has  been  said  that  "heaven  gives  its 
favorites  early  death."  I  know  that  Bill 
Bates  must  be  one  of  heaven's  favorites 
since  he  labored  so  diligently  and  faith- 
fully for  his  God,  his  country,  and  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  colleague.  Bill  Bates.  Our  de- 
parted friend  and  fellow  Member  was  a 
very  useful  and  effective  Member  of  the 
House;  one  who  was  both  respected  and 
respectful. 

The  loss  of  the  services  of  Bill  Bates 
to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation  is  great, 
indeed,  inasmuch  as  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  life — only  52  years  of  age. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Bill  Bates  for  nearly  two  decades.  He 
was  always  friendly  and  cheerful.  He 
had  an  unusual  zest  for  life.  He  was  al- 
ways kind  and  courteous. 

The  absence  of  Bill  Bates  from  the 
House  will  be  felt  by  every  Member.  I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  in  his 
opening  remarks  stated,  a  time  will  be 
set  aside  in  the  near  future  for  Members 
to  eulogize  our  late  friend  Bill  Bates 
and  his  memory.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  enter  into  an  extended  eulogy. 
However,  I  do  want  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
Bates  and  her  daughter  and  other  loved 
ones,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  myself  personally  and 
for  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  our 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow.  They  can  derive  great  consola- 
tion from  their  knowledge  that  our  late 
friend  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  served  his  country 
with  great  dedication  and  with  extraor- 
dinary courage.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  regard  for  political 
party  or  afUiatlon. 

I  shall  make  more  extended  remarks 
when  a  time  is  set  aside  for  the  eulogies. 

As  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  for  my- 
self and  for  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  con- 
vey to  Mrs.  Bates,  her  daughter,  and 
other  loved  ones  the  profound  feelings  of 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  450 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Bates,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  flfty-seven 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  commumcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  fimeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  McCoruack,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Donohtte.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Also   Mr.    Rivers,    Mr.   Arends,    Mr. 

HUBERT,  Mr.  PiSHER,  Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr. 

O'KoNSKi.  Mr.  CoRBETT.  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr.  Aspinall, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bray. 
Also,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
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EOKONDSON,    Mr.     GlTBSER,    Mr.    HOSHER, 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Len- 
NON,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Pirnik,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Clancy. 

Also,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  PncB,  Mr.  SxArroRD,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Foreman,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes pjn.) .  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  24,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

872.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  umted  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  under 
title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1064,  Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  umted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tion of  the  community  action  program, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  arising  from  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  Federal  fvmds  are 
granted  for  State  highway  safety  programs. 
Federal  Highway  AdminlstraUon,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyo., 
during  a  ao-year  period  from  October  1,  1969, 
through  September  30,  1988,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  67  Stat.  271,  as  amended  by  70 
Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  114,  The  Siotix 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Res- 
ervation. South  Dakota,  Plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Cbalnnan,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  tranamltting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  Noa.  380-A,  300-E. 
and  360-H,  The  Three  Affiliated  THbet  of 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  Plaintiff,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sectloii  31  at 


the  Indian  Claims  C<Hnmlsslon  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  findings 
and  conclusions  based  on  an  examination  of 
the  effects  of  imports  of  groundflsh  upon 
the  domestic  groundflsh  market,  made  In 
accordance  with  section  9(b)  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  commence  progress  payments 
to  a  bridge  owner  upon  ordering  alteration 
of  the  bridge;,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  that 
there  were  no  grants  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Traniportation  under  section  1891 
of  title  42,  United  States  Code,  during  the 
preceding  year,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  42  U.S.C.  1893;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting 
a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions and  other  nonprofit  organizations  in 
which  title  to  equipment  was  vested  by  the 
Commission  during  calendar  year  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-934;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  pvu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
16  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  first  annual  report  on  the  medi- 
care program  by  the  Health  Insurance  Bene- 
fits Advisory  Council,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1867(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.Tf}  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  19, 
1969,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
June  20,  1969: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12290.  A  bill  to  continue  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  communication  services  for 
temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  to  provide  a  low-income  allow- 
ance for  Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-321) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  June  23,  1969] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJl.  6508.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  California  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  fioods.  land- 
slides, and  high  waters;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-322) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJt.  12308.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
95,000  of  the  income  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
over  65  years  of  age  shall  be  exempt  from 
Income  tax;  to  the  Cotamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  12309.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  16-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly  bene- 
fits, with  subsequent  cost-of-living  increases 
In  such  benefits  and  a  minimum  primary 
benefit  of  $100;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJt.  12310.  A  blU  to  expedite  deUvery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTTiTi  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  12311.  A  bill  to  establish  fee  programs 
for  entrance  to,  and  use  of,  areas  admin- 
istered for  outdoor  recreation  and  related 
purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif orma: 
H.R.  12312.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  12313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  making  loans  for  acqtilsltion  and 
improvements  of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm 
families,  including  yoimg  farmers,  and  to 
provide  the  borrower  famUy  with  adequate 
standards  of  living  and  the  consumer  with 
reasonable  prices  for  dairy  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  as  well  as  to  malnt.aln  and 
Improve  national  health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adair,  Mr.  Bersy,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
PiNDLKY,    Mr.    FxaroN   of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  MoBJBE,  Mr.  Tatt,  and  Mr. 
Thoicson  of  Wisconsin) : 
HJl.  12314.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  period  of 
time  during   which   appropriations  are  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER : 
H.R.  12315.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmettc  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12316.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4005 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  such  section  the  provisions  requiring  proof 
of  Intent  to  deceive  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  prop- 
erty by  false  pretenses,  representations,  or 
promises;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJi.  12317.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  vrtthln  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  Infiuenoe 
of  Intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of 
certain  of  his  body  substances  to  determine 
the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl.  12318.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  n- 
nanclal  assistance  to  opportunities   Indoa- 
trlallzatlon  centers;   to  the  Cooimlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  12319.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Include 
the  position  of  customs  Inspector  in  the 
category  of  hazardoiu  occupations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MAn.T.TAIg>  (for  hliOMlf.  Mr. 
Dow  H.  OLAUsnr,  and  Mr.  Bvbtok 
of  aUUonU): 
HJt.  lasao.  A  biU  to  autborlM  the  aoquUI- 
tlon  ot  Mldltloiua  UiuU  at  M\ilr  WoocU  Na- 
tional Monument  In  the  State  of  Oallf  omla. 
and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Inewlar  Affalzi. 

By   Mr.   PEBKIN8    (for   himself.    Mr 
ATKBS,  Mr.  TBoMPflON  ot  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Qbulb  R.  Pobo.  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr. 
Box  of  Oallf  omla,  Mr.  Pvcnnucj.  Mr. 
EauDTBOBK,    Mr.    Danikls    of    New 
Jersey,  Mr.  r>n.ixNBACK,  Mr.  Bsadk- 
MAs.    Mr.    EscR,    Mr.    O'HAaA,    Mr. 
aisiuaa   of   Wisconsin,   Mr.    Castt, 
Mr.  WnuAM  D.  FoKD,  Mr.  Hatbawat, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  ScHzon.  Mr.  Mkxss, 
Mr.  Bttston  of  California,  Mr.  Oat- 
DO0,   Mr.   Powzu.,   Mr.   Hamsxn   of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Bxtth)  : 
HJt.  12321.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tlniiatlon  of  programs  authorised  under  the 
Boonomlc  Opiwrtunlty  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I 
By  Mr.  PODELL:  | 
HJl.  12322.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Fair 
Padcaglng  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the 
-  dlacUsure  by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consiuner  commodities, 
and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Gocnmeree. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H3. 12323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  T7JS.  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act  to  provide  In- 
creased construction  subsidies,  to  permit  the 
trade-in  of,  and  allowance  for,  old  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C(»n- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.B.  13324.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  BaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  provide  for  the  continued 
payment  of  supplemental  annuities  In  ac- 
cordance with  present  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

BJL 1232S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610 
of  title  38  of  the  United  Statee  Code  to  ex- 
tend hoepltal  and  domiciliary  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  to  veterans  of 
service  performed  before  January  31, 1955;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

KSL  12326.  A  blU  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  disability  insvirance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  to  child's,  widow's,  or  widower's 
Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  disability 


under  section  202  of  such  act,  and  individuals 
in  the  corresponding  categories  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits  under 
title  ZVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  without 
regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HS..  12327.  A  bill  to  further  define  the 
jurisdiction    of    Federal    courts    in    certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  12328.  A  bill  to  fiui.her  define  the 
Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  coiurts  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HJl.  12329.  A  UU  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HM.  12330.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  lor  other  purp>06es;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HJi.  12331.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the 
President  shall  include  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  section  201  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  an 
item  for  not  less  than  $2  billion  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  reduction  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
HJt.  12332.  A  bill  to  establish  penalties  for 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  between 
States  by  a  person  while  his  motor  vehicle 
operator's  license  is  suspMided  or  revoked; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  12333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  20,  1968  (Public  Law  90-602) ,  to 
provide  relief  to  certain  former  officers  of 
the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.ROBISON: 
HJt.  12334.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAOX7E  Of  Texas: 
HJt.  12335.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1684  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  measurement  of  an  academic 
high  school  course;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HJt.  12336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  encourage  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  p«rtloularly  the  private  funding 
thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amoiinta  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  a  taxpayer  for  the  purpoM  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OOIiLISB: 

H.J.  Res.  787.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  Siinday 
in  September  of  each  year  as  "Bataan  Day"; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award  appropriate  medals 
honoring  those  astronauts  whose  particular 
efforts  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  excep- 
tionally meritorious;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJ.  Res.  789.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  p>ower8  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.  Res.  451.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAUS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

228.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  the  sharing  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues with  the  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

154.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Thomas 
Adams,  Jollet,  HI.,  relative  to  impeachment 
proceedings;  to  the  C<»nmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

156.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Supw- 
visors,  Cayuga  County,  N.T.,  relative  to  taxa- 
tion of  State  and  local  government  securltlee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Mondaf^,  June  23,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  mercies  are 
new  every  morning,  deliver  us  now  from 
the  clash  and  clamor  of  the  busy  world 
without,  from  the  pressure  of  daily 
duties  within,  and  from  the  confusion 
of  many  voices  that  in  the  quiet  solitude 
of  our  inmost  hearts  we  may  hear  again 
Thy  still  smaU  voice.  Cross  the  Inner 
threshold  of  our  being,  sensitize  our 
consciences,  grace  our  wills,  steady  our 
hesitant  spirits,  reinforce  us  in  our 
labors,  renew  our  faith  in  eternal  things, 
and  strengthen  our  resolution  to  serve 
Thee  this  day  In  spirit  and  In  truth. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  17.  1969,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  1995.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Alabama;  and 

S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr..  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  20,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 


WAIVER    OF    THE    CALL    OP    THE 
CALENDAR  UNDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
c4Uendar  of  imobjected  to  bills  under 
rule  vm  be  waived. 


Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jecticm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  heglnntng  with 
"New  Reports." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated,  beginning  with  "New  Reports." 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew 
Peach  Rollins.  Jr..  to  be  a  member 
and  President  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Roberts. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  ADDITIONAL  DISTRKn* 
JUDGES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  252,  S.  952. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativx  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  952)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cooiideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  952)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


with  amendments  on  page  2.  line  1.  after  o^*  additional  district  judge  for  tha  mid- 

the  name  "Colorado."  strike  out  "six  ad-  **^  dutnot  of  Pennsylvania.  Tha  first  va- 

ditional  district  judges  for  the  District  ''""^  oocumng  in  the  office  of  distuct 

of  oZlS^Zid^n°two!aSZ  i"""^  ^  »^«»  *^*^  ahaU  not  h.  flU^L 

district  Judges  for  the  middle  district  of  At  the  top  of  page  7,  insert: 

Florida,";    in  line   14.   after  the   name  (c)   The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 

"Louisiana",  strike  out  "one"  and  insert  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

"two";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 

"district",  where  it  appears  the  second  district  of  North  Carolina.  The  first  vacancy 

time,    strike    out    "Judge"    and    insert  occurring  in  the  office  of  district  judge  in  said 

"Judges";   in  line  17,  after  the  name  di«trtct  shau  not  be  mied. 

"Missouri",  insert  "one  additional  dis-  On  page  8.  after  line  9.  Insert: 

trict  judge  for  the  western  district  of_  (d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  24  of 

Missouri,   one  additional  district  Judge  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 

for  the  district  of  Nebraska.";  in  line  24,  lands,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  amended 

after  the  name  "Yoik".  strike  out  "one  to  read  as  foUows: 

additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  "Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  that  such 

district  of  North  Carolina,";  on  page  3.  ^  *?"P?!v'  u    '^^*^^J°i  ^^^  ?«>?«' 

flve    and  insert    six";  in  line  7.  after  cult  of  the  united  states  may  assign  a  judge 

the  name  "Carolina",  insert  "one  addl-  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  virgin  islands 

tional  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis-  or  a  circuit  or  district  judge  of  the  Third  Cir- 

trlct  of  Tennessee,";  at  the  beginning  of  o»iit.  or  the  Chief  justice  of  the  united  states 

line  13.  strike  out  "and";  in  line  14,  after  ™*y  assign  any  other  united  states  circuit 

the  name  "Virginia."  insert  "and  one  ad-  °^  district  judge  with  the  consent  of  the 

dltional  district  Judge  for  the  southern  1*??*^,/°^^.!^.^°^°*  the  chief  judge  of 

dLstrict   of  Wpst   Vlrffinift"-    \n   linp   94  ^^  circuit  to  serve  temporarUy  as  a  Judge 

custnct  01   west   V^gima.   ,   in  ime  24.  q,  t^e  District  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

after   the   name   "Kansas."   strike   out 

"and";  on  page  4,  line  1,  after  the  name  On  page  10,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new 

"Pennsylvania",  insert  "and  the  existing  section,  as  follows: 

district  Judgeship  for  the  eastern  district  Sec.  e.  Section  ii8(a)  of  title  28,  United 

of  Wisconsin";  in  line  2,  after  the  word  SUtes  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

"by",  strike  out  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)  ^ouows: 

of";  In  line  11.  after  the  word  "and"  kastten  msraicr 

strike  out  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of";  "'^'  Eastern  District  comprises  the  coun- 

In  the  table  foUowing  line  19,  under  the  "*\°^  ^'^ 'JP^S!?^'  S^^^''-  Delaware.  Lan. 

heading  "DIstrict"Sfdges"  strike  out:  ^P?u1^eiSfand^l5i1ru7'  ^°"^^-P*°'»' 

Alaska 2  "Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 

held  at  Easton,  Reading,  and  Philadelphia." 

On  page  5.  in  the  same  table,  strike  »,^     „      ,«  .      _ 

0Ut:  After  line  10.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 

follows : 

District  of  Columbia 31  "          '  „  ^       ,      ,    ^ 

SBC.  7.  Section  41  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 

In  the  same  table  under  "Florida"  In-  ^917  (ch.  4i5,  39  stat.  985) .  as  amended  (48 

sert :  U JS.C.  863 ) .  be  and  hereby  Is  repealed. 

Middle  7  After  line  10.  insert  a  new  section,  as 

In  the  same  table,  after  the  amend- 

marvf  fnct  ctif Ji7hoT,tL^«  fl,T,V^^  Skj.  8.  Sectiou  753  Of  title  28,  United  states 

m^t  Jl^t  stated  Ctmnge  the  figure  fol-  code  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

lowing  the  name  "Southern"  from  "2"  (a)  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read: 

to  "8";    and  in  the  same  table  imder  "(b)  (l)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 

"Georgia,  Southern,"  change  the  figure  W  (2)  of  this  section,  one  of  the  reporters 

from  "8"  to  "2";  in  the  «">*»«  table,  fol-  appointed  for  each  such  court  shaU  attend  at 

lowing  the  name  "Marylnad"  change  Vt^^^°'t2!,^^,^^'^  ^  f:^  ^^^ ^^^l 

..      _           .          ,,_„  .     ..Jr.,    ,     /.  proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order  of  the 

the  figure  from  "6"  to  "7";  In  the  same  ^ourt  or  by  one  of  the  judges,  and  shau  re- 
table,  following  the  name  "Missouri,  cord  verbatim  by  shorthand  or  by  mechanical 
Eastern,"  Insert:  means  which  may  be  augmented  by  elec- 
— ,  ^  .  tronlc  sound  recording  subject  to  regulations 
western   «  promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Conference:  (1) 

In  the  jgftmw  table,  after  the  amend-  '^  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  had  in  open 

ment  just  stated,  insert:  """^^  ^'**'  ^^^  *^  proceedings  in  other  cases 

had  in  open  court  unleas  the  parties  vrlth  the 

Nebraska   . —  3  approval  of  a  Judge  shaU  agree  speclflcally  to 

In  the  same  table  after  the  name  *^\S.°''fYy=  '^M^^  ''''^  other  proceedings 

«vr       -^  w^cT  ^  wM/ic   n\>^*    "-^   xuuuc  ^  ^^  Judge  Of  the  court  may  direct  or  as 

New  YOrK,  iAStem,     struce  out:  jj^y  be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court  or 

North  Carolina:  Eastern.....-..-.-. ...  8  m  niay  bo  requested  by  any  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

On  page  6.  In  the  same  table,  after  the  "(2)  upon  a  determination  that  such  action 
name  "South  Carolina"  Insert:  is  necessary  to  insure  the  expeditious  pro- 
Tennessee  Weston.  3  Auction  of  transcripts  or  to  otherwise  expe- 
'                               """  dite    and    Improve    the    administration    of 

In  the  same  table,  after  the  name  jxistice,  the  Judicial  council  of  any  circuit, 

"Virginia,  Eastern,"  insert:  subject  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 

,       a     «.                                     M  Judicial  Conference,  may  direct  that  an  elec- 

West  VlrginU:   Southern a  tronio  sotind  recording  be  made  of  any  pro- 

In  the  some  table  after  the  amend-  ceedlngs  or  part  thereof  m  any  district  court 

ment  Just  stated.  Insert:  ^^"^T^Tr^^^lt^ZTi^^- 

Wisconsin:    Eastern 8  ings  or  part  thereof . 

rk«  .%o»o  a  Hr.«  1    «#f<«.«e.^  9»Mn.«^  "(8)    Tb"  Judicial  Conference  shall  pre- 

..,^.P*PJ'  ^^'  *f^    S"C.  2     Inswt  ggrtbe  the  types  of  electronic  sound  record- 

"(a) ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  insert:  ing.  ^hlch  may  be  used  by  the  reporters  in 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  (b)  (l)  of  this  section  and  which  may  be  used 
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In  Absence  of  a  reporter  in  accordance  with 
the  provMons  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this 
section.  Any  sucb  sound  recording  when 
properly  certified  shall  be  admissible  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  record  of  that  part  of 
the  proceedings  which  has  been  recorded. 

"(4)  Any  reporter  who  has  made  a  record 
of  any  proceeding  In  accordance  with  the 
proTlalons  ot  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  any  person  who  has  made  a  sound 
recording  of  any  proceeding  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  of 
this  section  shall  attach  his  offlclal  certifi- 
cate to  the  original  shorthand  notes,  sound 
recording  or  other  original  records  so  taken 
and  file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall  pre- 
serve them  In  the  public  records  of  the  cotirt 
for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"(5)  The  reporter  shall  transcribe  and  cer- 
tify all  arraignments,  pleas  and  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  Imposition  of  sen- 
tence in  criminal  cases  unless  they  have  been 
recorded  by  electronic  sound  recording  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  and  the  original 
records  so  taken  have  been  certified  and  filed 
with  the  clerk  as  hereinabove  provided  In 
this  subsection.  He  shall  also  transcribe  and 
certify  such  other  parts  of  the  records  of  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  required  by  rule  or  order 
-of  court.  Upon  the  request  of  any  party 
to  any  proceeding  which  has  been  so  re- 
corded who  has  agreed  to  pay  the  fee  there- 
fore, or  of  a  Judge  of  the  court,  the  reporter 
■hail  promptly  transcribe  the  original  records 
of  the  requested  parts  of  the  proceedings 
and  attach  to  the  transcript  his  offlclal  cer- 
tificate, and  deliver  the  same  to  the  party 
or  Judge  making  the  request. 

"The  reporter  shall  promptly  deliver  to 
the  clerk  for  the  records  of  the  court  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  any  transcript  so  made. 

"(6)  The  transcript  in  any  case  certified 
by  the  reporter  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie, 
a  correct  statement  of  the  testimony  taken 
and  the  proceedings  had.  No  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  official  except  those  made  from  the 
records  taken  by  the  reporter  or  from  an 
electronic  sound  recording  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  (2)    of  this  section. 

"(7)  The  original  notes,  electronic  record- 
ing or  other  original  records  and  the  copy 
of  the  transcript  In  the  office  of  the  clerk 
shall  be  open  during  office  hours  to  inspec- 
tion by  any  person  without  charge." 

(b)  The  fir3t  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  is 
amended  by  striking  and  eliminating  the 
words  "at  not  less  than  $3,000  nor  more  than 
37,630  per  annum." 

(c)  A  new.  subsection  (g)  is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  If,  upon  the  advice  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  any  district  court  within  the  circuit,  the 
Judicial  council  of  any  circuit  determines 
that  the  number  of  court  reporters  pro- 
vided such  district  court  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  insufficient  to 
meet  temporary  demands  and  needs  and  that 
the  services  of  additional  court  ref>orters  for 
such  district  court  should  be  provided  the 
Judges  of  such  district  court  (including  the 
senior  Judges  thereof  when  such  senior  Judges 
are  performing  substantial  Judicial  services 
for  such  court)  on  a  contract  basis,  rather 
than  by  appointment  of  court  reporters  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  and  such 
Judicial  council  notifies  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office,  in  writing,  of  such  de- 
termination, the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  is  authorized  to  and  shall  contract 
with  any  suitable  person,  firm,  association  or 
corporation  for  the  providing  of  court  re- 
porters to  serve  such  district  court  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  finds,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district 
court,  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  such  dls- 
ttlct  court. 

On  page  14,  after  line  10,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 


Sec.  9.  Section  333  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  (a)  by  designating  each  of 
the  existing  paragraphs  thereof  as  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  respecUvely;  and 
(b)  by  inserting  new  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  to  read: 

"(e)  From  a  list  of  not  less  than  three 
names  submitted  to  the  council  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  each  Judicial  council  shall 
appoint  a  court  executive  of  the  circuit  who 
shall  exercise  such'  administrative  powers 
and  perfonn  such  administrative  duties  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  council. 

"All  duties  delegated  to  the  court  execu- 
tive shall  be  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"The  qualifications  for  the  position  of  court 
executive  shall  be  established  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  shall  emphasize  management 
exi>ertlse.  The  court  executive  shall  not  be 
required  to  have  a  law  degree. 

"The  court  executive  of  the  circuit  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judicial  council 
and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  The  salary  of  the  cotirt  executive 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  by 
law  for  a  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

"(f)  In  performing  Its  duties  prescribed 
by  sections  332  and  372(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  the  Judicial  council  may,  under 
rules  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Issue 
such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  compel  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents.  As  prescribed  within  the  order, 
such  orders  may  issue  to  any  part  of  the 
circuit  and  may  require  the  appearance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
at  any  place  designated  for  holding  court 
within  the  circuit." 

On  page  15.  after  line  16,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.   10.   Chapter  49   of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
after  Section  756  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"5  757.  District  Court  Executive 

"(a)  Each  district  court  authorized  by  law 
six  or  more  permanent  Judges  may,  upon 
approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  appoint  a  district  court  ex- 
ecutive. The  appointment  shall  be  made  from 
a  list  of  not  less  than  three  names  submitted 
to  the  court  by  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"(b)  The  quaUfications  for  the  position  of 
court  executive  shall  be  set  by  the  Judicial 
Conferenceapd  shall  emphasize  management 
expertise.  The  district  court  executive  shall 
not  be  required  to  have  a  law  degree. 

"(c)  The  district  court  executive  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district  court.  The  salary  of  the  district 
court  executive  shall  be  established  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  but 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  a  dis- 
trict Judge. 

"(d)  The  district  court  executive  shall 
exercise  such  administrative  powers  and  per- 
form such  administrative  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  covut.  All  duties 
delegated  to  the  court  executive  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  chief 
Judge  of  the  district. 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  49  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item:  \ 

"767.  District  Court  Exectitlve." 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  nmi: 

a.  963        "^-v^ ^.^ 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment^  addi- 
tional district  Judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Alabama,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ari- 
zona, two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
northern  district  of  California,  three  addl- 
Uonal  district  Judges  for  the  central  district 
of  CaUfornla,  three  additional  district  judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  California,  one 
additional  dlstrlot  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Colorado,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  middle  district  of  Florida,  three  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  three  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Georgia,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  nothem  district  of  Illinois,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana,  one  ad- 
ditional district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Louisiana,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Louisi- 
ana, two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
district  of  Maryland,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Missouri,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ne- 
braska, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Jersey,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico,  one  ad- 
ditional district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  five  additional  district  judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  one 
additional  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  six  additional 
district  judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  western  district  of  Peimsylvania.  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico,  one  additional  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  South  Carolina,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee,  two  additional  district  judges  for 
the  northern  district  oT  Texas,  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
southern  dlstricl;  of  Texas,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  and  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  southern  dUtrict 
of  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  existing  district  judgeship  for  the 
middle  and  southern  districts  of  Alabama, 
heretofore  provided  for  by  section  133  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  shaU  here- 
after be  a  district  Judgeship  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama  only,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  such  Judgeship  shall  henceforth 
hold  his  office  under  section  133,  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
district  of  Kansas,  the  existing  district 
Judgeships  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  existing  district  judgeship 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin  created 
by  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  18,  1966  (80  Stat. 
78)  and  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1967  (81  Stat.  228) ,  shall  be  permanent  judge- 
ships and  the  present  incimibents  of  such 
Judgeships  shall  henceforth  hold  their  of- 
fices under  section  133  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  The 
Act  of  September  23,  1967  (81  Stat.  228) 
and  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  18, 1966  (80 
Stat.  78)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
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section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  District                                          Judges  "Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 

Code  will  refiect  the  changes  made  by  this      Weet  Virginia:  held  at  Spokane,  Yakima,  Walla  Walla,  and 

Act   in   the  number  of  permanent  district  ,               »               »               »               .  Richland." 

Judgeships  for  said  districts  and  comblna-          Southern     2  (b)    Section    128(b)    of   title   28,   United 

tlons  of  districts,  such  table  is  amended  to              ,                .              •              •              •  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

read  as  follows  with  respect  to  these  dls-      Wisconsin-    Eastern  3  follows: 

trlCts:                                                                                                              TTiowiioiii.      i:,i»i,c»ii-.. B  "WESTEKN    DISTaiCT 

TiL'.trirt                                             Judaes  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  ..(b)    The  Western  District  comprises  the 

AiahftmiT^  ^^^  ^'"^  *^®  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  counties   of  Clallam,  Clark,  Cowlitz,  Grays 

Mor^rn  4      **®'  °^^  additional  district  Judge  lor  the  dls-  Harbor.  Island,  Jefferson,  King,  Kitsap,  Lewis, 

mThhi;      " 2      ^''^  °'  ^®^  Jersey.  The  first  vacancy  occur-  Mason,    Pacific,    Pierce.    San    Juan,    Skagit. 

Sr,,ti:;  ' 9      fli^B  1»  the  office  of  district  Judge  In  said  dis-  skamanla.    Snohomish,   Thurston,   Wahkla- 

ArTzona           ' 5      "let  shall  not  be  filled.  kum.  and  Whatcom. 

- - ^  -          ,b,    The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  -court  lor  the  Western  District  shaU  be 

•  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  ^^.^^^  ^^  Bellingham,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma." 
California:  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle  gj-j,   5   section  92  of  title  28.  United  States 

Northern 11      district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  vacancy  ^ode   is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  •              •              •              •  occurring  in  the  office  of  district  Judge  In  ..,„„' 

Central 16      said  district  Shall  not  be  filled.  vJl'  r'*"°    ,     ,         ,  ^  „„.„.»„„-  woti^noi 

Southern    I.:.:..." 5          (c)    The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  „    I<^^°-  exclusive  of  Yellowstone  National 

ColorX 4      with  the  advice  and  consent  if  th^  Senate,  P^^^'  constitutes  one  judicial  district 

.              ....  one  additional  district  judge  for  the  eastern  ,.:P°"" /*""  L  ^oIh  P^-,tnn^-       ' 

Florida  district  Of  North  Carolina.  The  first  vacancy  ^  Alene   Moscow,  and  Pocatel lo 

....  occurring  in  the  office  of  district  Judge  lA  ^  Sec.  8.  Section  U8(a)    of  title  28,  United 

,    '              •              •              *              •  ,      said  district  shall  not  be  filled.  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

Middle /          Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by      ioilo*s:                  ^,^^,^ 

Southern 8      ^^^  ^^j,  .j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  consent  of  the  Sen-  eastekn  district 

Georgia:  ^te,   one   additional    judge   lor   the   District  "The  Eastern  District  comprises  the  coun- 

Northern 6      court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  shall  hold  ties    of    Berks,    Bucks,    Chester,    Delaware, 

•  •               *               •               •  office  for  the  term  of  eight  vears  and  until  Lancaster,  Lehigh.  Montgomery,  Northamp- 
Southern 2      his  successor  Is  chosen  and  qualified,  unless  ton,  Philadelphia,  and  Schuylkill. 

•  •              •              »              •  sooner  removed  by  the  President  for  cause.  "Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 
Illinois:   Northern.-. 13          (b)    In  order  to  reflect  the  change  made  held  at  Easton,  Reading,  and  Philadelphia." 

.....  by  this  section,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  Sec.  7.  Section  41  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 

Indiana-  sentences  of  section  24  of  the  revised  Or-  1917  (ch.  415,  39  SUt.  965),  as  amended  (48 

NnrthPm  4      S^^^'^  *<=*  °^  ^^^  Virgin  Islands  are  amended  U.S.C.  863),  be  and  hereby  is  repealed. 

Southern 5      ^  ^^^'^  ^  follows:  "The  President  shall,  by  Sec.  8.  Section  753  of  title  28,  United  States 

■■ ■■              I ,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  Code,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

ate,  appoint  two  Judges  for  the  District  Court  (a)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read: 

Kansas.. 4      ^j  ^^^  virgin  Islands,  who  shall  hold  office  "(b)(1)   Except  as  provided  In  subsection 

Kentucky:  ^^^  terms  of  eight  years  and  until  their  sue-  (b)  (2i   of  this  section,  one  of  the  reporters 

Eastern  2      cessors  are  chosen  and  qualified,  unless  soon-  appointed  for  each  such  court  shall  attend 

Western    a      g^  removed  by  the  President  for  cause.  The  at  each  session  of  the  court  and  at  every 

•  •              •              •              •  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  district  court  shall  other  proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order 
Louisiana:  be  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Judges  of  the  of  the  court  or  by  one  of  the  Judges,  and 

Eastern    10      United  States  district  courts.  •  •  •  The  com-  shall  record  verbatim  by  shorthand  or  by 

Western 4      pensatlon  of  the  Judges  of  the  district  court  mechanical  means  which  may  be  augmented 

•  •              •              •              •  and  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  court  by  electronic  sound  recording  subject  to  reg- 
Maryland   7     shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  made  for  uiations  promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Con- 

.....  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States."  f  erence :  ( 1 )  all  proceedings  In  criminal  cases 

Michlean-    Eastern  10          **''  Section  24  of  the  revised  Organic  Act  had  In  open  court:  and  (2)   all  proceedings 

.              .              •              •              •  °^  *^e  Virgin  Islands,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  in  other  cases  had  In  open  court  unless  the 

—  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  parties  with  the  approval  of  a  judge  shall 

Missouri  jiys^  ^Qjji  Qj  tjjg  language  thereof  the  sub-  agree  specifically  to  the  contrary;   and   (3) 

Eastern  3      section   designation    "(a)",   and   by   adding  such  other  proceedings  as  the  judge  of  the 

Western    4      after  the  final  word  of  that  language,  the  fol-  court  may  direct  or  as  may  be  required  by 

•  •              •              •              •  lowing  subsection:  rule  or  order  of  court  or  as  may  be  requested 
Nebraska 3          "(b)  The  eligibility  of  the  chief  Judge  shall  by  any  party  to  the  proceedings. 

New    Jersey 9     be  determined  as  provided  in  section  136  of  "(2)  Upon  a  determination  that  such  ac- 

New  Mexico 3      title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  the  division  tion  Is  necessary  to  Insure  the  expeditious 

New  York:  of  the  business  among  the  Judges  shall  be  production    of    transcripts   or    to  otherwise 

•  •              •              •              •  made  as  prescribed  In  section   137  of  that  expedite  and  Improve  the  administration  of 

Southern    29      title."  justice,  the  Judicial  Council  of  any  circuit, 

Eastern 9          (d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  24  of  the  subject  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 

.....  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Judicial  Conference,  may  direct  that  an  elec- 
Ohio:  •■^s  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  to  read  tronlc  sound  recording  be  made  of  any  pro- 
Northern    8      as  follows:  ceedings  or  part  thereof  in  any  district  court 

Southern    "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  5          "Whenever  It  is  made  to  appear  that  such  in  the  circuit  and  that  the  attendance  of  a 

^              ..              -              -              ^  an  assignment  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dls-  reporter  not  be  required  at  such  proceedings 

_           11.  patch  of  the  business  of  the  district  court,  or  part  thereof, 

fennsyivama:  the  chief  judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  -O)    The  Judicial  Conference  shall  pre- 

Jiastem     »      ^j  ^^^  united  States  may  assign  a  Judge  of  scribe  the  types  of  electronic  sound  record- 

'                ....  ^jjg  municipal  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  or  a  ings  which   may  be  used  by  the  reporters 

Western    10      circuit  or  district  Judge  of  the  Third  Clr-  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 

Puerto  Rico 3      cult,   or   the   Chief   Justice   of   the   United  tlon  (b)(1)   of  this  section  and  which  may 

•  ....  States  may  assign  any  other  United  States  be  used  in  the  absence  of  a  reporter  In  ac- 
South  Carolina 5      circuit  or  district  Judge  with  the  consent  of  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 

.                ....  the  judge  so  assigned  and  of  the  chief  Judge  (bM2)   of  this  section.  Any  such  sound  re- 
Tennessee:  °^  ^^^  circuit  to  serve  temporarily  as  a  Judge  cording  when  properly  certified  shall  be  ad- 
Western  3      °^  ^^^  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands."  misslble  evidence  to  establish  the  record  of 

,              .-              - -              ^  g^^    ^     ^^^    Section    128(a)    of   tltie   28,  that  part  of  the  proceedings  which  has  been 

United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  recorded. 

M^h  7      follows:  "(4)   Any  reporter  who  has  made  a  record 

^  th  "^    - '                              "easteen  distkict  of  any  proceeding  In   accordance  with  the 

Southern 8          ,.^^^    ,^^  Eastern  District  comprises  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
Eastern     4      counties  of  Adams,  Asotin,  Benton,  Chelan,  tion  and  any  person  who  has  made  a  sound 

Western    5      Columbia.  Douglas,  Ferry,  Franklin,  Garfield,  recording  of  any  proceeding  In  accordance 

•  ....  Grant,  Kittitas,  KUckltat,  Lincoln,  Okano-  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
Virginia:    Eastern 6      gan,  Pend  Oreille,  Spokane,  Stevens,  Walla  this  section  shall  attach  his  official  certificate 

.               ....  Walla,  Whitman,  and  Yakima.  to    the    original    shorthand    notes,    sound 
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recording  or  otber  original  records  oo  taken 
and  file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall 
preserve  them  in  the  public  records  of  the 
court  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"(5)  The  reporter  shall  transcribe  and 
certify  all  arraignments,  pleas  and  proceed- 
ings In  connection  with  the  Imposition  of 
sentence  in  criminal  cases  unless  they  have 
been  recorded  by  electronic  sound  record- 
ing as  provided  In  this  subsection  and  the 
original  records  so  taken  have  been  certi- 
fied and  filed  with  the  clerk  as  herein  above 
provided  in  this  subsection.  He  shall  also 
transcribe  and  certify  such  other  parts  of 
the  records  of  proceedings  as  may  be  required 
by  rule  or  order  of  court.  Upon  the  request 
of  any  party  to  any  proceeding  which  has 
been  so  recorded  who  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
fee  therefor,  or  of  a  Judge  of  the  court,  the 
reporter  shall  promptly  transcribe  the  origi- 
nal records  of  the  requested  parts  of  the 
proceedings  and  attach  to  the  transcript  his 
official  certificate,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
the  party  or  Judge  making  the   request. 

"The  reporter  shall  promptly  deliver  to  the 
clerk  for  the  records  of  the  court  a  certified 
copy  of  any  transcript  so  made. 

"(6)  The  transcript  In  any  case  certified  by 
the  reporter  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie,  a 
corre<rtstatement  of  the  testimony  taken  and 
the  proceedings  had.  No  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  shall  be  considered  as 
official  except  those  made  from  the  records 
taken  by  the  reporter  or  from  an  electronic 
sound  recording  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(7)  The  original  notes,  electronic  record- 
ing or  other  original  records  and  the  copy  of 
the  transcript  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  shall 
be  open  during  office  hours  to  Inspection  by 
any  person  without  charge." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  and  eliminating  the 
words  "at  not  less  than  $3,000  nor  more  than 
$7,630  per  annum." 

(c)  A  new  subsection  (g)  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  If.  upon  the  advice  of  the  chief  ludge 
of  any  district  court  within  the  circuit,  the 
Judicial  ccuncil  of  any  circuit  determines 
that  the  nximber  of  court  reporters  provided 
such  district  coiu't  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  insufficient  to  meet 
temporary  demands  and  needs  and  that  the 
services  of  additional  coxirt  reporters  for  such 
district  court  should  be  provided  the  Judges 
of  such  district  court  (Including  the  senior 
Judges  thereof  when  such  senior  Judges  are 
performing  substantial  Judicial  services  for 
such  court)  on  a  contract  basis,  rather  than 
by  appointment  of  court  reporters  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  and  such  Judi- 
cial council  notifies  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office.  In  writing,  of  such  de- 
termination, the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  is  authorized  to  and  shall  contract 
with  any  suitable  person,  firm  association  or 
corporation  for  the  providing  of  court  re- 
porters to  serve  such  district  court  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  of 
Administrative  Office  finds,  after  consulatlon 
with  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  court, 
win  best  serve  the  needs  of  such  district 
court. 

Sec.  9.  SecUon  332  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (a)  by  designating  each  of 
the  existing  paragraphs  thereof  as  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d).  respectively: 
and  (b)  by  inserting  new  subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  to  read: 

"(e)  Proio  a  lUt  of  not  less  than  three 
names  submitted  to  the  coiincU  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Covurts,  each  Judicial  council 
shaU  appoint  a  court  executive  of  the  cir- 
cuit who  shall  exercise  such  administrative 
powers  and  perform  such  administrative 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
council. 
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"All  duties  delegated  to  the  court  execu- 
tive shall  be  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"The  qualifications  lor  the  poelUon  of 
court  executive  shall  be  established  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  shall  emphasize 
management  expertise.  The  court  executive 
shall  not  be  required  to  have  a  law  degree. 

"The  court  executive  of  the  drciUt  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judicial  council 
and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Judicial  Oonferemse  of  the  United  States. 
The  salary  of  the  court  executive  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  by  law  for  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy. 

"(f)  In  performing  its  duties  prescribed  by 
sections  332  and  372(b)  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code  the  Judicial  council  may,  under 
rules  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Issue 
such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  compel  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents.  As  prescribed  within  the  order, 
such  orders  may  issue  to  any  part  of  the 
circuit  and  may  require  the  appearance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
at  any  place  designated  for  holding  court 
within  the  circuit." 

Sec  10.  Chapter  49  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
after  section  756  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  757.  District  Court  Executive 

"(a)  Each  district  court  authorized  by  law, 
six  or  more  permanent  Judges  may,  upon 
approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  appoint  a  district  court  execu- 
tive. The  appointment  shall  be  made  from  a 
list  of  not  less  than  three  names  submitted 
to  the  court  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
minUtratlve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"(b)  The  qualifications  for  the  position  of 
court  executive  shall  be  set  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  shall  emphasize  manage- 
ment expertise.  The  district  court  executive 
shaU  not  be  required  to  have  a  law  degree. 

"(c)  The  district  court  executive  shaU 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court.  The  salary  of  the  district  court 
executive  shall  be  established  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  but 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  a 
district  Judge. 

"(d)  The  district  court  executive  shall  ex- 
ercise such  administrative  powers  and  per- 
form such  administrative  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  court.  All  duties 
delegated  to  the  court  executive  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  of  chief  ludee 
of  the  district. 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  49  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"757.  District  Court  Executive." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(Rept.  No.  91-262)  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSK  or  THB  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  as 
amended.  Is  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
additional  district  Judgeships  throughout 
the  United  States  and  to  make  amendments 
to  the  Judicial  Code  which  will  enable  the 
federal  courts  to  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
handle  the  business  brought  before  them,  and 
for  other  purpoeea. 

STATEMEirr 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Stetes,  at  its  session  In  September  1968,  rec- 


ommended the  creation  of  67  additional 
Judgeships  In  the  U.S.  district  courts.  In- 
cluding one  temporary  Judgeship  position; 
and  recommended  further  that  four  existing 
temporary  Judgeship  positions  be  made 
permanently  and  that  the  roving  Judgeship 
for  the  Middle  and  Southern  Districts  of 
Alabama  be  made  a  Judgeship  only  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Alabama.  Subsequently 
at  Its  session  In  March  1969,  the  Conference 
recommended  the  creation  of  one  more  dis- 
trict Judgeship,  that  for  the  Western  District 
of  Tennessee. 

S.  952,  as  Introduced,  contained  the  Sep- 
tember 1968  recommendations  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
would  have  created  a  total  of  68  additional 
Judgeships  as  follows:  Sixty-seven  perma- 
nent district  Judgeships  and  one  temporary 
district  Judgeship. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  create  70  new 
Judgeships  as  follows:  Sixty-seven  permanent 
district  Judgeships  and  three  temporary  dis- 
trict Judgeships. 

The  basis  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  was  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive statistical  study  and  review  of  the  Ju- 
dicial business  of  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  undertaken  by  two  Conference  com- 
mittees with  the  assistance  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The  study 
was  made  In  the  light  of  the  poUcy  adopted 
by  the  Conference  In  1964  of  making  a  quad- 
rennial survey  of  the  need  for  additional  dis- 
trict and  circuit  Judgeships.  Under  this  pol- 
icy, the  committees  of  the  Conference  sur- 
vey the  needs  of  the  district  and  circuit 
courts  separately,  and  present  requests  for 
new  district  and  circuit  Judgeships  separate- 
ly. In  1966,  the  Conference  submitted  to 
Congress  an  omnibus  district  Judgeship  re- 
quest which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act 
of  March  18,  1966.  In  1967,  the  Conference 
presented  an  omnibus  circuit  Judgeship  re- 
quest which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-347,  signed  into  law  on  June  16 
1968.  ^^       ' 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Judicial 
Statistics  to  the  Judicial  Conference  con- 
tains the  foUowlng  statement  with  reference 
to  its  most  recent  survey  and  the  factors 
taken  Into  consideration  by  the  Committee 
m  its  survey  of  district  court  needs: 

"Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Com- 
mittee's last  general  survey  of  district  Judge- 
ship needs  In  1964.  In  the  interim  the  Com- 
mittee has  considered  nimierous  requests 
for  recommending  additional  Judgeships  on 
an  emergency  basis,  but  found  none  of  the 
situations  so  critical  as  to  require  such 
emergency  action.  All  requests  were  there- 
fore deferred  for  consideration  at  the  quad- 
reniUal  review  of  Judgeship  needs  under- 
taken this  year  in  accordance  with  the  4- 
year  poUcy  previously  receiving  Conference 
approval. 

"The  factors  focused  upon  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  statistics  were  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  acciunulatlon  of  cases  and  the 
rate  of  attrition  in  the  buildup  of  the  back- 
log; the  rate  of  dispositions  as  a  matter  of 
overall  Judicial  performance  as  an  aspect  of 
the  ability  of  the  court  to  cope  with  Its  case- 
load; the  trends  in  case  filings;  and  the 
comparative  weighted  caseload  per  Judge- 
ship, with  the  awareness  that  the  weighted 
caseload  requires  the  revision  reported 
above.  In  recognition  of  the  policy  of  review- 
ing Judgeship  needs  once  every  4  years  the 
Conmilttee  also  Included  as  a  dellverative 
element  a  factor  of  projection.  These  factors 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  councUs  of  the  circuits 
and  the  Individual  district  courts,  fused 
themselves  Into  what  the  Committee  consid- 
ers to  be  the  demonstrably  Justifiable  needs 
for  Judgeships  In  the  district  courts  at  the 
present  time  and  in  the  next  4  years,  except 
as  extraordinary  developments  may  occur  in 
some  Individual  situations." 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  held  hearings  on  S.  952 
on  April  15  and  16  and  May  6  and  7,  1969.  At 
the  first  set  of  hetulngs,  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  witnesses  representing 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  othei  inter- 
ested parties.  Testimony  taken  at  these  hear- 
ings disclosed  not  only  a  need  for  additional 
district  Judgeships,  but  also  suggested  the 
need  for  amendments  to  the  Judicial  Code 
to  Improve  the  administrative  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  system.  In  order  to  de- 
velop further  testimony  on  the  need  for  the 
Judgeships  and  the  suggested  amendments, 
the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  May  6 
and  7  from,  among  others,  the  chief  Judges 
of  six  of  the  11  Federal  Judicial  circuits  and 
received  for  the  record  written  cjmmunlca- 
tlons  from  the  chief  Judges  of  3  other  Fed- 
eral judicial  circuits.  On  the  basis  of  the 
statistical  data  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  and  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion was  refined  in  the  manner  presented  by 
this  report. 

In  reviewing  the  pending  legislation,  your 
oonunlttee  wais  reminded  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
portion  of  its  report  on  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center.  That  report » 
stated: 

"In  the  past  Congress  has  responded  to  ac- 
celerating Judicial  business  by  establishing 
new  Judgeships.  It  is  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, however,  that  Increased  manpower  alone 
is  not  the  entire  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  number  of  Federal  Judges  has  almost 
doubled  since  1941.  In  particular,  the  record 
of  the  6-year  period  from  1959  to  1964  belies 
the  suggestion  that  the  mere  creation  of 
additional  Judgeships  is  an  adequate  bulwark 
against  burgeoning  Judicial  backlogs.  During 
that  period,  a  25-percent  increase  In  the 
number  of  Federal  district  court  Judges  re- 
sulted In  but  a  3-percent  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  civil  cases  terminated." 

That  statement,  now  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
remains  valid.  Since  1959  there  has  been  a 
40-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  Federal 
district  Judges,  but  only  a  9-percent  Increase 
In  the  number  of  civil  and  criminal  disposi- 
tions. 

The  creation  of  additional  Judgeships 
alone  has  not  solved  the  problems  of  back- 
log and  delay  nor  have  the  benefits  antici- 
pated from  their  creation  been  fully  realized. 
As  cases  In  the  Federal  courts  become  more 
complex  and  more  nimierous,  the  need  be- 
comes more  pressing  for  modem  adminis- 
trative techniques  to  assist  the  court  to 
perform  their  Judicial  fiinctions  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly. 

To  bring  managerial  skills  to  the  operating 
levels  of  the  Federal  court  sjrstem,  amend- 
ments were  made  to  S.  952  to  create  a  court 
executive  for  each  circuit  and  to  allow  the 
appointment  of  a  district  court  executive  In 
those  districts  having  six  or  more  authorized 
permanent  Judgeships. 

The  circuit  executive  can  develop  the  in- 
formation and  make  the  suggestions  neces- 
sary to  vitalize  the  statutory  powers  held 
by  the  Judicial  councils.  Further  assistance 
to  the  councils  Is  provided  by  granting  to 
them  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents. 
Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  clearly 
revealed  that  the  Judicial  councUs  have  not 
fulfilled  the  responsibility  for  which  they 
were  conceived — that  of  effectively  super- 
Intending  the  Judicial  business  within  their 
circuits.  Part  of  this  failure  is  due  to  an  ab- 
sence of  staff  assistance  and  the  subpena 
power,  both  of  which  would  now  be  provided 
to  the  councUs. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  and  the 
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statistics  contained  in  the  anntial  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
clearly  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing and  serious  problem  of  delay  in  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  process.  A  large  part  of  this 
delay  involves  the  tlmelag  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  court  reporters'  notes  for  appeal. 
Amendments  were  added  to  S.  952  to  give  the 
coiuts  necessary  flexibility  in  the  hiring  and 
utilization  of  court  reporters. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICB><PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  are  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  passed  the  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional district  Judges.  I  think  at  least  a 
word  ought  to  be  said  about  the  bill. 

These  recommendations  came  from  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  from  the  Ad- 
ministration OfiBce  of  U.S.  Courts,  which 
keep  rather  current  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  district  courts  all  over  the 
country  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  workload  and  in  the 
termination  of  cases,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal. There  is  now,  of  course,  a  rather 
substantial  increase  in  the  workload,  and 
that  means  that  additional  judges  are 
required  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
courts.  That  is  why  the  bill  is  here. 

The  bill  provides  for  70  additional 
judges.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinos)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
KA),  who  have  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  on  the  bill.  Additions, 
changes,  and  modifications  have  been 
made.  Likewise,  amendments  dealing 
with  the  court  system  as  such  have  been 
made,  all  of  them  designed  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  the  expedition  of  the 
work  of  the  courts,  to  enable  them  to  ren- 
der better  service; 

I  believe  that  these  additional  judges 
are  absolutely  indispensible,  particularly 
so  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  conges- 
tion of  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  from 
one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  tlie  other.  So 
this  bill,  which  is  an  imixjrtant  bill, 
should  reflect  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  as  it  goes  on  its  way  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  they 
will  take  expeditious  action  and  that  in 
due  course  these  additional  judges  can  be 
named  so  that  they  can  get  to  work  at 
once  and  deal  with  this  rather  phenome- 
n&rl  C£is6lod.d 

Ml-.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  S.  952, 
as  amended,  provides  for  the  creation  of 
additional  district  court  judgeships  and 
makes  ceitaln  changes  in  the  Judicial 
Code  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
courts  to  administer  justice. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  70 
new  judgeships — 67  permanent  and  three 
temporary — for  45  of  the  93  Federal  dls- 
tiict  courts.  The  new  judgeships  are  In 
large  part  those  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
at  its  September  1968  meeting.  The  Con- 


ference's recommendations  were  de- 
veloped after  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive statistical  study  and  review  of 
the  judicial  business  of  the  district  courts 
by  the  Conference's  Committees  on  Ju- 
dicial Statistics  and  Court  Administra- 
tion. The  recommendations  of  the  Ju- 
dicisd  Conference  were  embodied  in  S.  952 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Senator  Eastland,  on 
February  7,  1969.  Hearings  on  S.  952  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judiciary  Machinery  of  which  I 
am  chairman  on  April  15  and  16  and 
May  6  and  7,  1969.  At  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  and  re- 
ceived, for  the  record,  statements  and 
communications  from  approximately  70 
interested  parties,  including  Senators, 
Representatives,  judges,  bar  associa- 
tions, and  private  attorneys. 

The  testimony  and  statements  received 
at  these  hearings  suggested  not  only  the 
need  for  additional  judge-power  at  the 
trial  level  in  the  Federal  judicial  system 
but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, called  attention  to  the  need  for 
improved  tecliniques  and  managerial  as- 
sistance to  help  the  courts  handle  effec- 
tively the  increasingly  more  numerous 
and  complex  cases  brought  by  our  ex- 
ploding population.  Sections  8.  9,  and 
10  of  S.  952  embody  amendments  offered 
in  response  to  this  need.  In  my  mind, 
those  amendments  are  as  important,  if 
not  more  important,  than  the  creation 
of  the  additional  judgeships. 

The  amendments  embodied  in  sections 
8,  9.  and  10  of  S.  952  are  designed  to  al- 
leviate existing  problems  relating  to 
court  reporters,  to  create  administrative 
officers  for  the  judicial  coimcils  of  the 
respective  circuits  and  for  districts  hav- 
ing six  or  more  authorized  judgeships 
and  to  provide  subpena  power  to  the 
councils. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  these 
new  provisions  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  present  administrative  hier- 
archy of  the  Federal  judicial  system.  At 
the  pinnacle  of  that  hierarchy  is  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
which  serves  as  the  policymaking  organ 
for  the  so-called  inferior  Federal  courts. 
Its  various  committees  report  to  the 
semiannual  meetings  of  the  Conference 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  Con- 
ference, however,  is  not  vested  with  the 
day-to-day  administrative  responsibiUty 
and  control  of  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. Under  section  332  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  the  judicial  council  of  each 
circuit,  composed  of  all  of  the  active  cir- 
cuit judges  in  the  circuit,  is  charged  with 
reviewing  the  business  of  all  the  courts 
in  the  circuit,  and  is  empowered  to 
"make  all  necessary  orders  for  the  effec- 
tive and  expeditious  administration  of 
the  business  of  the  courts  within  its  cir- 
cuit." The  district  courts  are  required,  by 
that  statute,  to  follow  the  council's 
orders. 

At  the  district  court  level,  each  chief 
judge  is  responsible  for  administering 
the  business  and  dividing  the  cases 
among  the  judges  according  to  rules 
formulated  by  the  district  court,  and  the 
council. 

From  this  review  of  the  administrative 
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framework  of  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem, it  is  clear  that  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  court  administration  rests 
with  the  judicial  councils.  Since  their 
creation  in  1939.  however,  the  councils 
have  not  adequately  fulfilled  this  role. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  councils  was  the 
cause  of  a  study  in  1961  by  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  councils.  A  special  committee 
of  the  Conference  reviewed  the  back- 
ground, history  and  experience  under 
section  32  of  the  code,  and  their  report 
to  the  Congress  was  published  as  House 
Document  No.  201,  87th  Congress,  first 
session.  That  report  did  not  call  for  new 
legislation  to  implement  the  directives  of 
section  332  but  recognized  that  greater 
effort  by  the  Judiciary  was  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  councils  were  fulfilling 
their  statutory  responsibility. 

That  report  of  the  Conference  con- 
cluded that  the  councils  had  respon- 
sibility to  superintend  the  business  of 
each  of  the  courts  within  the  circuit  and 
the  personnel  of  those  courts,  to  work  as 
an  in*t.nunent  to  prevent  problems  of  ju- 
dicial administration  from  arising  and  to 
find  solutions  for  those  problems  which 
did  arise.  To  perform  these  functions,  the 
conference  recognized  that  the  councils 
"must  undertake  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed," and  that  to  properly  inform 
themselves  the  coimcils  would  have  to 
look  beyond  the  statistics  and  investi- 
gate individual  problems  with  the  help  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  US 
Courts. 

Since  1961,  the  performance  of  the 
councils  has  not  markedly  improved.  The 
circuit  judges  composing  those  bodies 
have  been  inundated  with  an  ever- 
Increasing  workload — appeals  have 
climbed  from  4,204  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1961  to  9,116  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
number  of  appeals  per  circuit  judgeship 
has  jumped  from  62  in  fiscal  year  1961  to 
94  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  rise  In  busi- 
ness has  put  heavy  pressure  on  each  cir- 
cuit and  Judges,  properly  chosen  for 
their  legal  acumen  not  their  managerial 
skill,  have  had  even  less  time  than  before 
to  reflect  and  consider  the  administra- 
tive needs  of  the  courts  within  the  cir- 
cuits. 

During  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  on  S.  952.  I  invited  the  chief 
judges  of  the  circuits  to  comment  on  the 
individual  judgeship  requests,  on  the 
workings  of  the  councils  and  on  what 
was  needed  to  make  these  administra- 
tive mechanisms  work.  Testimony  re- 
vealed that  the  councils  had  been  rela- 
tively important  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  332  because 
they  \*ere  unable  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary facts  on  which  orders  for  improved 
administration  of  the  courts  could  be 
fashioned.  Consequently,  the  subcom- 
mittee resolved  to  amend  S.  952  to  pro- 
vide the  councils  with  the  tools  the  chief 
judges  attest  are  necessary  to  an  ade- 
quate fulfillment  of  responsibility  under 
section  332. 

Section  9  of  S.  952  amends  section  332 
of  title  28  to  create  the  position  of  court 
executive  for  each  circuit  and  to  arm  the 
circuit  councils  with  the  power  to  Issue 
subpenas  to  compel  the  appearance  of 
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witnesses  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments If  such  subpenas  are  required  by 
the  council  to  fulfill  its  duties  under  sec- 
tions 332  or  372(b),  the  latter  relating  to 
the  involuntary  retirement  of  disabled 
judges. 

I  believe  that  a  court  administrator  or 
executive  for  the  circuit  can  greatly  im- 
prove the  administrative  efHciency  of  all 
courts  of  the  circuit,  including  the  court 
of  appeals  itself.  Such  nonjudicial  offi- 
cers can  bring  managerial  expertise  and 
experience  to  the  councils  and  can  serve 
to  gather  information  beyond  what  can 
be  gleaned  from  statistics.  By  doing  so  he 
can  give  vitality  to  the  administrative 
prerogatives  now  granted  to,  but  not  now 
effectively  exercised  by,  the  respective 
judicial  councUs.  He  can  relieve  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  of  numerous  adminis- 
trative chores  and  burdens,  leaving  the 
chief  judge  to  supervise  the  court  execu- 
tive and  conserving  his  time  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  paramount  judicial  function 
that  is,  judging  and  deciding  cases. 

The  concept  of  a  court  executive  for 
each  circuit  was  endorsed  in  principle  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  its  March  1969  meeting.  It  has 
also  been  endorse?!  by  the  American  Bar 
Foundation  report  on  •'Accommodating 
the  Workload  of  the  United  States  Courts 
of  Appeals"  which,  in  pertinent  part 
reads: 

The  administrative  facilities  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  should  be  greatly  strengthened 

1.  Each  court  should  have  an  administra- 
tive officer  responsible  to  the  Circuit  Council 
having  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
admlnstraton  of  the  court's  business.  He 
should  assume,  as  far  as  possible,  all  non- 
judicial  duties  of  the  circuit  Judges. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  person 
with  managerial  sklU  at  the  circuit  level 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery disclosed  a  need  for  power  within 
the  councils  to  compel  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses  and   production   of   documents 
This  power  would  be  useful  to  the  coun- 
cU  in  determining  the  facts  necessary 
for  action  under  section  332  or  372(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Section 
9  of  S.  952.  consequently,  adds  a  new 
subsection  (b)  to  section  332  to  provide 
the  subpena  power.  The  mere  existence 
of  such  power  may  make  its  use  rare 
and  open  information  to  council  scrutiny 
which  has  heretofore  been  unobtainable. 
But  making  the  councils  more  effective 
administrative  bodies  is  not  the  sole  an- 
swer to  better  judicial  administration. 
Even  the  most  effective  case  flow  mech- 
anism wm  be  negated  if  sufficient  judges 
are  not  available  to  try  cases  or  dispose 
of  them  by  pretrial  consideration.  More- 
over, our  large  district  courts  are  facing 
so  many  managerial  problems  that  they 
need  administrative  assistance  at  their 
level.  Therefore,  section  10  was  added  to 
S.  952  to  give  district  courts  with  six  or 
more  authorized  judgeships,  the  services 
of  a  court  executive  who  can  bring  to  bear 
on  immediate  and  daily  problems  of  those 
courts  the  same  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques which  the  circuit  court  executive 
would  apply  to  the  circuit  as  a  whole 
Only  districts  with  proven  need  for  man- 
agenal  assistance  vnll  acquire  an  execu- 
tive officer  after  approval  of  the  respec- 


tive circuit  council  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

A  judge's  time  should  be  spent  In  judg- 
ing. He  should  not  be,  as  too  many  Judges 
are  now  forced  to  be.  a  personnel  man- 
ager or  docket  controller.  The  court  ex- 
ecutive, both  at  the  council  and  district 
level,  will  relieve  judges  of  these  time- 
consmning  managerial  tasks. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  caseload 
problems  of  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals. 
In  many  ways  these  courts  are  the  most 
heavily  burdened  in  our  entire  federal 
system.  There  has  been  a  distressing  and 
growing  time  lag  in  the  appellate  process. 
The  median  time  for  disposition  of  a 
civil  appeal  is  now  9.6  months;  10.6 
months  for  a  criminal  appeal.  The  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery  re- 
vealed that  a  nimiber  of  circuits  have 
undertaken  experiments  to  reduce  the 
delay  from  the  filing  of  the  last  brief  to 
final  disposition.  While  these  experiments 
are  to  be  welcomed,  greater  delay  now 
occurs  in  the  compilation  of  the  record  of 
appeal  and  in  briefing  time  than  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  the  appellate  proc- 
ess. The  courts  of  appeals  can  themselves 
tighten  up  the  briefing  period  by  requir- 
ing adherence  to  time  schedules  and 
granting  extensions  only  in  real  emer- 
gency situations.  The  courts,  however, 
need  help  in  reducing  the  delay  in  com- 
pilation of  the  record. 

The  median  time  In  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  filing  of  the  complete  appellate 
record  was  1.8  months  In  civil  cases  and 
2.8  months  in  criminal  cases.  The  most 
time-consuming  aspect  of  this  part  of  the 
process  is  the  transcription  of  the  court 
reporters  notes.  There  needs  to  be  more 
flexible  and  effective  utilization  of  re- 
porters, and  section  8  of  S.  952  Is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  more  efficient  use 
of  reporters  and  thereby  to  expedite  the 
judicial  process. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  law,  a 
court  reporter  must  be  present  in  the 
courtroom  at  every  session.  Although  the 
reporters  are  authorized  to  augment 
their  own  verbatim  transcript  with  elec- 
tronic sound  recordings,  such  recordings 
may  be  substituted  for  a  transcript  taken 
by  a  court  reporter  only  for  proceedings 
on  arraignment,  plea,  and  sentence  in 
criminal  cases. 

Clearly,  transcripts  could  be  produced 
more  rapidly  if  court  reporters  spent  less 
of  their  time  in  court.  Their  increasingly 
heavy  caseload  makes  it  nearly  Impossi- 
ble for  them  to  be  in  the  courtroom 
and  to  still  keep  up  production.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  753  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  supported  in  principle  by  many 
witnesses  during  the  hearings  on  S.  952, 
would  enable  the  judicial  council  of  any 
circuit,  subject  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference,  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  electronic  sound  re- 
cordings and  the  consequential  release 
of  reporters  from  court  attendance  upon 
a  determination  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  expeditious  produc- 
tion of  transcripts  or  to  otherwise  ex- 
pedite and  improve  the  administration  of 
justice.  Any  such  soimd  recording  v/hen 
properly  certified  will  be  admissible  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  record  of  the  part 
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of  the  proceedings  which  has  been  re- 
corded. 

These  amendments  to  subsection  (b) 
of  section  753  will  enable  the  Federal 
judiciary  to  begin  experimentation  with 
and  utilization  of  sc^histicated  elec- 
tronic sound  recording  techniques  and 
equipment  and  to  thereby  provide  court 
reporters  with  the  out-of-court  time 
necessary  for  the  more  expeditious  pro- 
duction of  transcripts. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  753  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  the  authority  to  set  the 
salaries  of  court  reporters  subject  to  a 
statutory  maximum  and  minimum.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
with  the  support  of  the  court  reporters 
association  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  the  statu- 
tory maximum  and  minimum.  This  rec- 
ommendation would  be  implemented 
xmder  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  8  of  S.  952.  Because  of  the  statu- 
tory maximum,  the  Federal  courts  in 
some  circuits  are  imtUsle  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  the  State  courts  for  the 
services  of  court  reporters.  Elimination 
of  the  statutory  maximimi  will  enable 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  establish 
competitive  salaries,  which  may  well 
vary  from  circuit  to  circuit.  Elimination 
of  the  statutory  minimum  will  provide 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  with  more  flexibility  In  the  hir- 
ing of  part-time  and  short-term  court 
reporters. 

The  Judicial  Conference  also  recom- 
mended amending  section  753  by  adding 
the  proposed  new  subsection  (g)  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of 
S.  952.  Under  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 753  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not 
the  Administrative  Office  can  meet  tem- 
porary demands  and  needs  in  a  particu- 
lar district  court  by  contracting  with  a 
court  reporting  agency  to  provide  serv- 
ices on  an  intermittent  basis.  At  present, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  such  needs 
by  hiring  additional  individual  court  re- 
porters. Experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  court  reporters  for 
short-term,  intermittent  service.  The 
proposed  subsection  (g)  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  Administrative  Office  has 
the  power  to  hire  reporting  agencies 
which  will  be  able  to  provide  court  re- 
porters whenever  they  are  needed  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation. 

The  amendments  to  S.  952  contained  in 
sections  8,  9.  and  10  are  vital  to  Improve- 
ment in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
They  will  give  the  courts  the  modem 
tools  they  need  to  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities. They  are  no  less  essential  than  the 
increases  in  Judge-power  provided  by 
S.  952. 

The  creation  of  70  new  district  judge- 
ships is  a  dramatic  increase  in  our  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  The  request,  however,  is 
meant  not  only  to  meet  pressing  case- 
load demands  that  now  exist  but  also  to 
anticipate  needs  of  the  future.  No  modern 
business  would  think  of  ignoring  future 
needs  in  devising  its  personnel  require- 
ments. Too  often  in  the  past  the  judi- 
ciary has  been  guilty  of  Ignoring  the  fu- 
ture and  fashioning  its  requests  only  to 
meet  past  needs. 

In  making  its  request  for  Judgeships 


to  the  Congress  last  September,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  projected  its  needs 
through  1972.  Nine  months  have  elapsed 
since  their  request  was  made.  Final  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  still  lies  in  the 
future.  There  will  also  be  some  time  ex- 
pended in  the  filling  of  these  Judgeships. 
Indeed,  the  Justice  Department  wit- 
nesses at  hearings  on  S.  952  estimated 
the  passage  of  a  year  after  final  enact- 
ment before  all  the  new  positions  would 
be  manned.  Such  a  delay  in  filling  Judi- 
cial vacancies  should  not  be  counte- 
nanced, and,  as  I  told  the  Department's 
witness  at  the  hearings,  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time  should  be  expected  by  our 
citizenry.  Yet,  I  must  note  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  problem  in  expeditiously 
filling  vacancies  in  some  of  our  districts 
and  circuits.  Indeed,  our  hearings  dis- 
closed that  more  than  140  Judge-years 
have  been  lost  through  vacancies  existing 
for  6  months  or  more. 

The  timelag  in  authorization  of  Judge- 
ships and  the  filling  of  vacancies  are 
sound  reasons,  in  and  of  themselves,  for 
the  desire  of  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
project  future  needs  for  Judges.  Equally 
important,  however,  is  the  very  real  fact 
of  our  Nation's  exploding  population. 
The  record  shows  that  litigation  has 
been  increasing  even  faster  than  the 
population.  If  we  ignore  population 
trends,  we  will  have  a  judiciary  barely 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  1960's, 
when  they  are  forced  to  cope  with  the 
caseloads  of  the  1970's. 

It  is  relevant  to  note  that,  once  a  seri- 
ous backlog  of  cases  develops  in  a  court, 
herculean  efforts  may  be  insufficient  to 
restore  the  lost  ideal  of  swift  justice. 
The  fiow  of  new  cases  is  just  too  rapid 
to  allow  meaningful  reduction  in  backlog 
without  the  addition  of  more  Judges. 
Each  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
district  courts  is  now  confronting  a  seri- 
ous bacldog  or  its  docket  is  showing  the 
signs  of  a  steadily  approaching  crises. 
Federal     cases,     particularly     criminal 


cases,  have  grown  more  complex  and  are 
consuming  ever-greater  amounts  of  court 
time.  Recent  court  decisions  have  reduced 
the  number  of  guilty  pleas  and  gener- 
ated a  voluminous  number  of  pretrial 
motions.  This  result  calls  for  the  addition 
of  Judges  so  that  our  criminal  calendars 
will  not  break  down  to  the  dertiment  of 
our  entire  society. 

The  judgeships  authorized  by  S.  952 
have  been  scrutinized  carefully  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvement  in  Judiciary  Machinery, 
and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  Each 
must  stand  on  its  o\mi  particular  facts 
which  are  set  out  in  the  committee's 
report. 

The  committee  report  contains  one 
error.  The  statistics  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois  have  been  printed  both 
after  the  text  on  that  district  and  after 
the  text  on  the  northern  district  of  In- 
diana. The  statistics  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  have  not  been  printed  In 
the  report.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  statistics  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE    l.-U.S.    DISTRICT   COURT    FOR   THE    NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA    , 

Authorized  judgeships,  3 

Resident  judges; 

Robert  A.  Grant,  chief 

judge 
George  N.  Beamer  Hammond 

Jesse  £.  Eschbach  fort  Wayne 

Lafayette 

District  i  population  1960, 1,959,615 


Places  of  holding  court: 
South  Bend 


Yeari 

State 
population 

Percent 

increase 

over  1960 

1960 

4.662,498  .. 

1967 

1970 

1975 

5.000,000 

5.095,000 

5.471,000 

7.3 

9.3 

16.2 

>  1960  actual.  Years  1967, 1970,  and  1975  are  estimates  pub- 
ished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TABLE  2.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 
Civil  and  criminal  cases  commenced,  terminated,  and  pending 


Total  civil  cases' 


Total  criminal  cases 


Fiscal  year 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


Commenced 

Terminated 

Pending 

Commenced 

Terminated 

Pending 

522 

466 
452 
522 
426 
577 
629 
643 
587 
565 
648 

542 
575 
590 
683 
686 
682 
667 
744 
762 
711 

192 
220 
183 
157 
194 
177 
240 
241 
163 
230 

197 
226 
199 
140 
191 
189 
211 
235 
204 
199 

72 

485 

66 

537 

50 

519 

67 

580 

70 

625 

58 

628 

87 

664 

93 

583 

52 

597 

83 

Distribution  of  civil  cases 

Private  civil 

U.S.  civil 

Fiscal  year 

Commenced       Terminated           Pending 

Commenced 

Terminated 

Pending 

1959 271 

1960 259 

1961 287 

1962 286 

1963 317 

1964 380 

1965 453 

1966 478 

1967 463 

1968 476 


239 
256 
272 
197 
333 
335 
436 
428 
418 
513 


381 
384 
399 
488 
472 
517 
534 
584 
629 
592 


251 
226 
250 
233 
263 
245 
175 
186 
120 
121 


227 
196 
250 
229 
244 
294 
207 
159 
147 
13S 


161 
191 
191 
195 
214 
165 
133 
160 
133 
119 


>  Private  civil  and  U.S.  civil  cases  shown  below. 
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TABLE  3.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA-CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1959  THROUGH  1968.  AND  CIVIL  CASES 

PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1958,  JUNE  30,  1967,  AND  JUNE  30,  1968,  BY  NATURE  OF  SUIT 


Naturt  of  suit 


Civil  cases 

pcndini, 

JUIW30, 

1958 


Civil  casas  lilad,  by  fiscal  year 


Civil  cases 


1959   1960   1961   1962   1963 


1964   1965   1966   1967 


Jum  30, 
1967 


Civil  cases 
filed  1968 


Civil  cases 

pendinc, 

June  30, 

1968 


Total. 


486 


522 


485 


537 


519 


580 


625 


U.  S.  plaintiff,  total. 


628 


664 


583 


762 


597 


711 


115 


231 


206 


237 


198 


243 


206 


137 


147 


Land  condemnation 

Note  cases  and  overpayments. 

Antitrust 

Labor  cases 

Tax 

Otfier 


90 


98 


67 


74 


8 
40 


6 
61 


2 

126 

"22" 

2 

79 


1 
75 

1 
12 

2 
115 


1 

105 
1  . 

2 
72 

2 
127 

8 

8 

13 
1 

122 

116 

100 

U.  S.  defendant  toUI. 

Tort  Claims  Act.. 
Prisoner  petitions 
Tax  refund 


8 
84 

1 
21 

3 
89 


11 
69 


17 
60 


5 
25 


21 
15 


20 

2 

35 


16 

1 

S3 


22 


38 


22 

1 

39 


1 
27 

1 
10 


7 
19 


28 


18 

1 

29 


22 


20 


20 


13 


35 


20 


39 


38 


39 


30 


35 


54 


45 


lursTuna \  11  *  «  e  w 

Social  security 2 "486  14 


Ottier 
Federal  question,  total. 


1 
4 
10 
3 
2 


8 
13 
7 
5 
6 


4 
16 
6 
5 
7 


4 
13 
9 
5 


8 
11 
S 

1  . 
5 


12 

7 

11 


11 
20 
10 

s 

8 


13 
7 

13 
4 
8 


49 


81 


63 


63 


74 


51 


64 


73 


89 


Marine  contracts 

Jones  Act 

Federal  Employer's  Liability  ActV.II III 1"' 

Miller  Act J" 

-State  tiibMs  corpus ^"" 

Labor  case*. J" 

^ntitrujtr.. :::::::i:: 

Patent 1 

Copyright  and  trademark '.".'.' 

Civil  rights 

Other ■' 


74 


91 


93 


80 


$ 


8 
3 
5 
S 
2 
12 
1 
4 
9 


1 

8 
2 

29 
14 
3 
7 
3 


1 
2 

6 

9 

16 

9 


1 


4 

1 
24 
10 


14 


7 
2 
2 

13 


31 

18 

6 

13 

1  .. 

6 

2 

2 

23 


2 
1 
34 
5 
1 
S 
9 


1 
9 
2 

30 
8 
1 
8 
4 
5 
5 


Diversity  of  citizenship,  total.. 


7 

1 

26 
14 

1 

13 
10 

7 
10 


1 
2 
4 
6 
25 
13 


1 
2 
9 
6 
24 
11 
2 
14 
7 
7 
8 


2 

5 

34 

15 


4 

6 
14 

13 


1 
2 

4 

8 
10 
12 

1 
10 

4 
13 
15 


300 


190 


196 


224        212 


266 


316 


380 


389 


Contract  actions 

Stocltholders'  suits 

Real  property 

Personal  injury,  motor  vehicle. 

Other  personal  injury 

Other 


389 


538 


383 


512 


:;;;;[;;;;;;; 


71 

1 

4 

161 

50 

13 


35 


3 
115 
31 

6 


39 

1 

3 

104 

48 
1 


29 


32 


40 


50 


66 


9 
123 
59 

4 


U 

122 

41 

6 


16 
161 
45 

4 


34 

180 

45 

7 


50 

197 

63 

4 


65 
1 

37 

214 

59 

13 


68 
1 

26 

213 

73 

8 


89 
1 

31 
300 
105 

12 


8) 


28 

175 

92 

4 


1 
22 

268 

114 

9 


TABLE  4.-U.S.DISTRICTC0URT  FOR  THENORTHERN  DISTRICT  OFINDIANA-CRIMINALCASESiCOMMENCED  AND  PENDING  ON  JUNE30,1967,ANDJUNE30, 1968,  BY  NATURE  OF  OFFENSE 


Offense 


Criminal  cases 


Commenced 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Pending 

June  30,    Commenced 
1967  1968 


Pending 

June  3(r 

19M 


Criminal  cases,  total ___^ j.^ 

General  offenses: 

Homicide 

Robbery i- 

Assault .""III."!" ', ^ 

Burglary '" ""  .— ... 

Larceny  and  theft '.'.'. ;,-- 

Embezilement M:" ?i 

Fraud {? 

Autotheft "'" i? 

Forgerv  and  counterfeiting "'. n 

Sex  offenses ""  , 

Narcotic  laws i 

Miscellaneous  general  offenses '....". "  i 

Special  offenses:  ""  ~ 

Immigration  laws _  . 

Liquor,  Internal  Revenue .'."."."' i 

Selective  Service  Act "  "~  i 

Other  Federal  sUtutes ." jj 


225 


210 


154 


52 


209 


83 


13 
1 
1 

35 
16 
12 
60 
24 
1 

14 
5 

1 
S 

4 
33 


"i 3 "4"  17                       4 

-3.  3  1  2  

}f n 5-  15 fo 

13                     8                      1  14                       3 

J                     ^                     ♦  13                       7 

M                    56                    14  60                      17 

22                     6                     4  27                       8 

8 is "6 7 '3 

22                    a                    4  •                      5 

»  4  I 

2«  3 5 i 

,1                   ,?                     5  20                      12 

18                    25                     3  17                      U 


>  Excludes  transfers. 


TABLE  5.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

[Time  interval  from  issue  to  trial  of  civil  case*  ^  In  ivbldi 
a  trial  was  completed] 


Fiscal  year 


Number  ot 
trials 


Median  -  time 

Interval  (in 

months) 


National 

median  time 

interval  (in 

months) 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 
Age  of  civil  cases  >  pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


36 
19 
63 
56 
66 
68 
67 
75 


17 


Fiscal  year 


Total 


11 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
^^        12 

'  For  both  tables  5  and  6  excludes  land  condemnation  cases. 
For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  re- 
views, and  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 
*  Not  computed  when  bea*  Is  2S  or  lets. 


23 

19 
17 
16 
16 
17 


Less  than 
1  year 


I  to  2 
years 


2  to  3 
years 


Over  3  years 


Number 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


581 
673 
677 
668 
644 
706 
739 
704 


371 
364 

397 
404 
425 
465 
435 
435 


132 
203 
184 
175 
172 
182 
228 
195 


49 
71 
74 
73 
33 
43 
64 
63 


29 
35 
22 
16 
14 
16 
12 
11 


Percent 


5.0 
5.2 
3.2 
2.4 
2.2 
2.3 
1.6 
1.6 


and  motto*  to''v'Safe*2?nte!S!"*'**  '"^  "•'<'«"•»»«*«>''  "»«•  F«  «»'>'•  5  •'»  •eludes  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews. 
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TABLE  7.— WEIGHTED  1  CASELOAD  FOR  JUDGESHIP  FOR  ALL  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT 

OF  INDIANA 


Fiscal  year 


Number 
of 
district 
courts 
in  the 
United 
States 


Weighted  >  caseload  per  judgeship 


Number  of 
judgeships 


Civil 


Criminal 


ToUI 


United 
States 


Northern 
Indiana 


United 
States 


Northern 
Indiana 


United 
SUtes 


Northern  Indiana 


Northern 
Indiana 


1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 


87 
88 
88 
88 

87 
89 
89 


289 
289 
289 
288 
318 
322 
323 


185 
195 
207 
214 
200 
198 
207 


138 
156 
201 
234 
258 
230 
239 


57 
56 
57 
60 
55 
54 
58 


31 
32 
30 
41 
44 
29 
42 


United 
States 

Number 

RanK> 

242 

169 

68 

251 

188 

66 

264 

231 

55 

274 

275 

34 

255 

302 

18 

252 

259 

37 

265 

281 

31 

that  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  sit- 
uation only  continues  to  get  worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
now  In  opposition  to  any  extension  of  the 
surtax  without  tax  reform  because  the 
only  choice  open  to  the  other  body  this 
week  will  be  to  vote  It  up  or  down.  For- 
tunately, in  the  Senate  we  will  be  able 
to  debate  this  subject  at  some  length, 
and  I,  for  one,  intend  to  take  advantage 
of  that  opportunity. 


>  Based  on  civil  and  original  criminal  cases  filed.  The  weighted  caseload  reflects  tho'amount  of  court  time  used  for  types  of  civil 
or  criminal  cases  divided  by  the  proportions  of  total  terminations.  A  description  of  the  method  used  appears  on  pp.  156-161  In  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  1S64.  The  weighted  caseload  per  judgeship  refers  only 
to  the  overall  average  per  judgeship  for  each  district  as  provided  by  28  U.S.C.  133.  Thereuire,  the  number  of  judgeships  does  not 
include  the  services  of  senior  judges  or  services  of  visiting  judges.  In  computing  the  weighted  caseload  for  the  United  States  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  territories  are  excluded. 

3  Refers  to  the  rank  of  the  district  court  compared  to  all  of  the  district  courts  for  the  year  indicated.  The  lower  the  ranking  the 
higher  the  average  weighted  caseload. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  XJNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day.  the  Senate  modified 
Its  order,  to  provide  for  an  adjournment 
imtll  11  a.m.,  tomorrow.) 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WIL- 
LIAM HmiRY  BATES.  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  express 
my  deep  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  a  dear 
colleague  and  close  friend,  Representa- 
tive William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

He  and  I  were  associated  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  We  came  to  know 
each  other  well  during  this  association. 
I  dare  to  say  that  in  all  my  life  I  have 
never  met  a  man  who  was  finer  and 
more  decent  than  Billy  Bates.  He  was 
an  exemplary  father  and  husband,  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. I  know  that  Congress  will  miss  him, 
sind  miss  lilm  sorely. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
very  lovely  family. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Bates  was  in  the  great  tradition  of  Con- 
gressmen who  are  servants  not  only  of 
their  districts  but  of  the  Nation  as  well. 
All  who  worked  with  him  respected  him 
for  his  dedication  to  his  constituents  and 
to  his  coimtry. 

Over  the  years,  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional delegation  met  periodically  on 
Massachusetts'  problems  as  the  need 
arose  and  communication  between  mem- 


bers of  the  delegation  was  sometimes 
very  frequent.  I  came  to  know  Bill  Bates 
in  this  way.  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
whether  ttie  problem  was  a  labor-man- 
agement conflict  in  Lsmn  or  shoe  imports 
in  Haverhill  or  Salem,  Bill's  knowledge 
of  the  problem  was  thorough,  his  com- 
passion real  £Uid  his  dedication  not  only 
obvious  but  effective. 

The  people  of  his  district  were  proud 
of  their  representative  in  Congress  and 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  take  great 
satisfaction  in  his  service  to  the  Nation. 

As  a  public  servant,  he  was  outstand- 
ing and  as  a  friend  he  was  sensitive  and 
steadfast.  His  death  Is  a  loss  to  us  all. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  completed  28  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  question  of  tax  reform. 
Those  hearings  began  last  February 
with  the  benefit  of  2  years  of  staff  stud- 
ies, together  with  proposals  regarding 
tax  reform  which  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  submitted 
to  the  present  Secretary  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy on  January  17  of  this  year.  Twelve 
days  later  those  studies  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

An  examination  of  those  studies,  to- 
gether with  a  reading  of  the  testimony 
gathered  in  the  public  hearings,  simply 
confirmed  the  fact  that  although  the 
Federal  income  tax  is  designed  to  be 
progressive,  many  persons  with  substan- 
tially high  Incomes  actually  pay  either 
no  tax  or  the  stune  effective  rate  of  tax 
as  do  persons  with  incomes  only  a  frac- 
tion as  large.  What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is 
that  the  wealthy  pay  far  less  than  their 
fair  share  of  taxes,  while  others  suffer 
special  hardships  to  meet  their  tax 
llabUitles. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  an  exten- 
sion of  a  surtax  on  top  of  an  established 
inequitable  tax  structure  unless  I  have 
a  comprehensive  package  of  tax  reform 
to  consider  right  along  with  the  surtax. 
The  need  for  overhauling  our  tax  laws 
is  nothing  new  or  startling.  What  these 
latest  hearings  have  revealed  is  simply 


"JUST  HOW  BAD  ARE  THINGS"— 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
HEDLEY  DONOVAN  AT  CARNEGIE- 
MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  In  chief  of  Time  mag- 
azine gave  a  commencement  address 
at  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  better 
known  as  Carnegie  Tech. 

I  allude  to  only  one  matter  which 
rather  intrigues  me  because  he  said  to 
the  graduates: 

You  are  graduating  just  in  time  to  get 
m  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  golden  age. 

That  statement  Is  quite  at  variance 
with  all  the  pessimistic  philosophy  and 
observations  we  hear  expounded  on  all 
fronts  today.  Therefore,  this  Is  a  refresh- 
ing note. 

I  think  it  is  great  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Donovan  to  say  that  graduates  axe  just 
getting  out  of  school  In  time  for  the 
golden  age.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
golden  age  now,  and  later  golden  ages 
for  future  graduating  classes.  I  wish 
every  one  of  them  well. 

I  think  anyone  who  strikes  that  kind 
of  felicitous  note  should  have  his  re- 
marks given  wide  coverage.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
commencement  address  by  Mr.  Hedley 
Donovan  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Just  How  Bad  Ar«  Things? 

(By  Hedley  Donovan,  editor  In  chief,  Time, 

Inc.,  Publications) 

I  was  out  on  Michigan  Avenue  one  night 
last  summer,  when  Senator  McCarthy's  dis- 
ciples, and  Mayor  Daley's  police,  and  the 
Hippies  and  Yipples  and  National  Guards- 
men were  milling  around  In  the  so-called 
Battle  of  Chicago.  I  even  inhaled  a  little 
tear  gas,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  Uke 
a  real  front-line  reporter.  Then  as  the  police 
started  to  form  up  for  another  of  their 
sweeps,  a  couple  of  the  flower  children 
moved  right  up  behind  me,  and  I  heard  the 
young  man  say  to  the  girl,  "Just  stay  behind 
this  businessman  and  we'll  be  all  right." 

Somehow  I  wasn't  too  flattered.  Not  that 
I  have  anything  against  businessmen;  they 
certainly  have  their  uses.  But  the  Journalist 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  rather  dashing,  re- 
bellious sort  of  fellow — and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  some  Journalists  did  get  their  beads 
cracked  In  Chicago. 

This  morning,  of  course,  I  must  leave  it  to 
you  whether  I  sound  like  a  reporter  or  some 
painfully  square,  dues-paying  member  of  the 
Elstabllshment.  My  proposition  this  morning 
Is  in  fact  an  unconventional  one.  Some  of 
you  may  And  it  outrageously  so.  My  thesis 
Is  that  we  Americans,  in  4^hls  June  of  1969, 
are  not  In  a  total  moss. 

It  Is  a  strange  hour  in  our  history.  In  the 
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past  four  years — your  college  years — thla 
country  haa  suffered  certain  forms  of  failure, 
disillusionment  and  fear  that  no  Americans 
before  us  have  known.  We  have  also,  In  these 
same  four  years,  accomplished  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work;  we  have  come  safely  past 
some  kinds  of  danger;  and  I  would  argue  that 
as  a  country  we  have  been  maturing  m  some 
Interesting  ways. 

The  American  conditions  Is  almost  any- 
thing  you  want  to  prove.  Without  exag- 
gerating any  particular  Item  of  evidence— 
ixist  by  careful  selecting  of  the  Items— it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  this  Class  of 
1969  Is  graduating  out  Into  a  nation  In  the 
last  stages  of  social,  poUtlcal  and  moral  de- 
cay. Also  without  exaggerating.  Just  by  se- 
lecting— and  this  takes  very  careful  selec- 
ting— It  Is  possible  to  show  that  you  are 
graduating  Just  In  time  to  get  In  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  Golden  Age.  Which  kind  of 
evidence  one  hunts  hardest  for  Is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  Individual  temperament  or 
chemistry.  I  myself  have  a  weakness  for  op- 
timism. This  In  spite  of  spending  many  years 
In  a  profession  which  goes  to  a  tremendous 
amount  of  trouble  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
you  know  all  the  bad  news  as  promptly  as 
possible.-  ' 

Even-a  chronic  optimist  must  recognize,  I 
think,  that  this  country  has  entered  a  great 
Internal  crisis,  the  third  In  our  history.  The 
first  came  to  Its  climax  in  the  ClvU  War  The 
second,  which  scarred  this  city  and  so  many 
others,  and  marked  the  lives  of  all  your  par- 
ents, was  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's 
The  third  crisis  has  developed  late  In  these 
1960's,  and  It  still  lacks  a  name. 

That  first  Internal  crisis  of  more  than  a 
century  ago  turned  upon  a  simple  moral 
wrong,  slavery,  and  a  not  so  simple  constitu- 
tional Issue,  secession.  The  second  Internal 
crisis,  a  generation  ago,  was  economic.  To- 
day's crisis  Is  essentially  social.  The  struc- 
ture, the  priorities  and  the  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican society  have  come  under  severe  chal- 
lenge. Here  is  America,  fantastically  pros- 
perous, brilliant  at  politics— when  else  In 
history  has  there  been  so  powerful  a  gov- 
ernment that  was  both  stable  and  demo- 
cratic?—and  yet  the  social  fabric  of  the 
United  States  seems  at  times  stretched  to  the 
ripping  point. 

The  specific  components  of  the  crisis  are 
painfully   familiar   to  all   of   you.   First    of 
course,  is  the  continuing  injustice  that  Amer- 
ica does  the  Negro,  the  rising  mllitence  and 
anger  of  the  Negro  mood,  and  all  the  chiu'n- 
Ing  emotions  aroused  among  whites,  includ- 
ing terror.  Second  is  the  campus,  where  be- 
cause of  the  race  problem,  and  also  because 
of  Viet  Nam  and  the  draft,  but  surely  also 
because  of  aflluence,  and  liberation  from  the 
old  bread  and  butter  anxieties,  a  very  capa- 
ble and  zealous  minority  have  been  able  to 
mount  a  rebellion  that  has  Indeed  Shaken 
the  pillars  of  the  Establishment.  Third  is  a 
general    unease    and    indignation,    affecting 
those  over  the  notorious  Age  30  line  more 
than  those  under,  that  nothing  is  working 
right,  especially  nothing  urban:  why  must  I 
every  day   walk  past  so  much   uncollected 
filth  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  the  richest 
city  m  human  history?  Fourth  and  last,  not 
unique    to    America    but    intensifying    our 
Specially  American   problems,   is   the   whole 
moral  unmooring  of  mid-Twentieth  Century 
Western  man:    the  decline  of  formal   reli- 
gious belief,  the  decline  of  the  conventional 
sex  codes,  the  decline  of  traditional  patriot- 
ism.  I   wont   stop   this   morning   to   argue 
whether  any  of  these  particular  declines  are 
bad  or  good  things,  but  we  do  have  to  note 
that  when  so  much  belief  Is  taken  away 
men  either  must  find  new  belief,  or  else  they 
will  be  more  and  more  caught  up  in  the 
ordinary  mechanics  of  living,  and  then  If 
even    the    mechanics    seem    to    be    coming 
apart  ...  a  society  without  IdeaUstlc  com- 
mitment 16  deep  In  trouble. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can crisis  I  would  date  it  from  Watts,  August 
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1966,  the  very  late  hour  when  so  many  Amer- 
icans first  gUmpsed  the  extent  of  our  failure 
In  the  race  question.  The  crisis  built  up  in 
1966-67  with  the  mounting  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  could  or  should  succeed  In  Viet 
Nam.  It  has  continued  with  a  whole  roUcall 
of  ghetto  and  college  names:  from  Newark 
and  Detroit  to  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  London  Economist 
pubUfthed  a  special  report  on  the  United 
States  under  the  title  "The  Neurotic  Tril- 
lionalre."  The  Economist,  which  does  not  get 
excited  easily,  said  the  fact  that  America  has 
virtually  mastered  man's  economic  problem 
'Is  almost  certainly  the  most  momentous 
news-story  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  world  " 
They  also  observed  that  "this  society  which 
represents  man's  greatest  secular  achieve- 
ment sometimes  seems  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a 
national  nervous  breakdown." 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  my  reasons  for 
thinking  we  might  Just  barely  avoid  that  na- 
tional nervous  breakdown,  and  might  work 
our  way  through  our  crisis.  First,  we  really 
are  going  to  be  a  triUionalre.  It  will  happen, 
with  something  to  spare,  by  the  end  of  1971. 
The  gross  national  product  will  run  to  about 
$925  billion  In  1969. 1  hope  it's  not  too  vulgar 
of  me  to  mention  these  sums  of  money.  A 
trillion  dollars  can  buy  a  lot.  even  at  1971 
prices.  And  I  would  rather  be  wondering  how 
best  to  use  our  immense  economic  assets  than 
wondering,   as   were  so  many   of   the   com- 
mencement speakers  in  my  graduation  year, 
whether  the  U.S.  economy  could  be  made  to 
work  at  all.  There  are  many  ways  to  slice  the 
foreseeable  growth   In   national   production 
over  the  next  thirty  months.  For  Just  one 
example,  we  could  allow  private  spending  to 
raise  by  $70  billion,  which  is  equal  to  the 
total  national  product  of  Canada,  and  at  the 
same  time  double  the  present  level  of  federal 
spending  for  housing,  health  and  education 
Do  we  have  the  brains  to  make  the  best 
uses  of  our  prosperity?  We  have  in  fact  been 
training  brain  power  at  a  rate  that  all  th 
rest  of  the  modern  world  marvels  at   There 
are    economists    and    scientists    in    western 
Europe  who,  despite  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  their  own  countries,  and  despite 
large  expansion  in  their  own  educational  sys- 
tems, see  the  American  brain  margin  steadi- 
ly widening  for  decades  ahead— precisely  be- 
cause of  scenes  like  the  one  here  this  morn- 
ing. In  this  academic  year  1968-69  the  US 
has  had  seven  million  students  in  some  2,400 
colleges  and  universities.  We  probably  must 
admit  that  some  of  the  2,400  don't  really  de- 
serve to  be  called  colleges,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  seven  million  don't  deserve  to  be  called 
students.  Even  so.  It  is  still  an  extraordinary 
effort  and  achievement  In  higher  education. 
This   same  American   campus    which  keeps 
frightening  and  fascinating  so  many  of  us 
this  place  of  long  hair  and  locked-in  deans 
and  four  letter  words,  is  also  a  place  of  Im- 
mense  promise  for  our   national  future.   I 
must  say  that  the  student  rebels,  however 
bad  their  manners  and  however  monumental 
their  self-righteousness,  have  Indeed  attacked 
some  geninue  weaknesses  in  the  structure  of 
universities  and  precipitated  some  overdue 
reform.  Beyond  that,  I  find  the  things  the 
student  rebels  say  are  almost  as  interesting 
as  the  way  the  old,  square  world  of  parents, 

administrators,  alumni  and  trustees  listen 

a  truly  impressive  example  of  democratic 
tolerance  and  of  willingness  to  learn,  even  at 
advanced  ages.  And  a  sign,  as  I  see  it.  that 
there  may  be  considerable  health  in  our  so- 
ciety after  all.  May  all  of  you  of  the  Class  of 
1969  be  as  open-minded  20.  30.  40  years  from 
now,  when  your  children  will  be  saying 
who  of  us  knows  what  they  will  be  saying?'  ' 
And  there  is  another  attitude,  quite  wide- 
spread in  our  society,  that  I  find  encourag- 
ing. Next  month,  very  probably,  Americans 
will  land  on  the  moon.  In  all  the  proud  com- 
mentary on  that  event,  and  In  all  the  praise 
for  the  people  who  have  made  It  possible, 
including  such  scientists  as  President  Stever 
(Carnegie-Mellon  University  President.  H. 
Guyford  Stever).  there  is  also  going  to  be 


a  wonderfully  American  theme  struck  over 
and  over  again.  We  have  already  heard  It  in 
all  the  sermons  and  editorials  after  last 
month's  triumphant  filght  of  Apollo  10.  If 
we  can  go  to  the  moon,  so  the  sermon  runs, 
why  can't  we  master  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto?  I  think  there  is  an  inspiring  fool- 
ishness about  that  question.  A  foolish  ques- 
tion because  the  answer  is  so  obvious — i.e.. 
the  ghetto  Is  a  tougher  problem  than  the 
moon,  and  that's  how  we  came  to  solve  the 
moon  first.  An  inspiring  question  because  It 
reasserts  the  old  American  faith  that  any- 
thing Is  possible,  Including  the  Improvement 
of  people. 

We  shall  need  all  that  faith  as  we  con- 
tinue to  toll  with  the  question  of  race,  for 
here  we  are  trying  to  do  nothing  less  than 
change  people,  inside  the  ghetto  but  espe- 
cially outside.  My  colleague  Charles  Sllber- 
man  of  Fortune,  In  his  perceptive  book  Crisis 
in  Black  and  White,  predicted  five  years  ago 
that  as  the  race  situation  grew  better  it 
would  get  worse.  As  various  objective  meas- 
urements of  Negro  progress — Income  per 
capita,  educational  opportunity,  and  so  on, 
improved,  as  Indeed  they  have,  the  disparity 
between  these  levels  and  white  privilege 
would  grow  steadily  more  offensive.  "It  is  a 
commonplace  of  history,"  Sllberman  wrote, 
"that  revolutions  stem  from  hope  not  de- 
spair, from  progress,  not  stalemate."  So  we 
shall  seek  more  progress  and  risk  more  revo- 
lution, heartened  perhaps  by  a  little  extra 
light  from  Apollo. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  this  morning, 
you  wlU  be  relieved  to  hear,  with  a  total  in- 
ventory of  na.tional  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. If  I  were,  I  would  want  to  talk,  for 
Instance,  about  pollution — air,  water,  noise, 
billboards,  automobile  graveyards,  etc.;  I 
would  want  to  praise  the  pioneering  work 
of  Pittsburgh  and  lament  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  New  York.  And  then  I  would 
want  to  talk  for  a  while  about  the  situation 
in  Washington;  I  would  want  to  give  a 
rather  mixed  report  card,  for  this  first  se- 
mester, to  the  new  Nixon  Administration. 

Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  do  want  to 
touch  upon  some  changes  in  our  position  In 
the  world,  changes  which  may  give  us  a  freer 
hand  in  dealing  with  the  shortcomings  of 
OUT  own  society. 

I  think  the  danger  of  World  War  III,  per- 
haps never  very  great,  has  declined  further 
during  your  college  years. 

I  have  spent  a  lltte  time  this  year  In 
Russia,  the  Middle  East  and  Viet  Nam.  You 
see  that  Journalistic  affinity  for  bad  news  I 
spoke  of  earlier — except  the  news  really 
wasn't  so  bad. 

For  students  of  bad  news,  that  was  a  nice 
comment  the  other  day  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment officer  who  gives  Secretary  Rogers  his 
morning  briefing.  The  Secretary  complained 
that  there  never  seemed  to  be  any  good 
news.  The  young  man  replied:  "Mr.  Secretary, 
there  is  never  any  good  news,  but  there  is 
sometimes  bad  news  for  which  we  are  not  to 
blame.  There  Is  a  report  that  the  Aswan  Dam 
is  leaking." 

The  E>am  did  not  appear  to  be  leaking 
when  I  saw  it  last  month.  And  the  Middle 
East,  all  in  all.  did  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  exploding. 

In  Viet  Nam  we  are  slowly  de-escalating, 
and  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  history 
books  will  eventually  say  we  did  accomplish 
some  good,  at  high  cost,  by  being  there. 

I  think  it  Is  very  possible  that  within  a 
year  or  two  the  world  around  us  will  look  less 
menacing  to  the  United  States  than  at  any 
time  since  the  rise  of  Hitler.  I  like  a  lot  of 
the  suggestions  that  are  being  made  In 
universities.  In  Congress,  In  the  press,  for 
new  accents  in  American  foreign  policy,  not 
isolationist  but  less  dependent  on  military 
commitments,  more  reliant  on  trade  and 
other  private  American  endeavor  In  the  world. 
I  welcome  the  major  debate  that  has  been  de- 
veloping over  the  Safeguard  ABM  system— 
perhaps  a  democracy  actually  can  hold  a  re- 
sponsible public  discussion  on  a  major  mat- 
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ter  of  military  technology  tind  diplomatic 
strategy.  I  think  myself  that  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex"  Is  a  myth,  and  a  dis- 
tracting one,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  military 
budgets  and  military  efficiency  coming  under 
much  more  rigorous  review.  All  tbeee  things, 
without  Implying  retreat  from  our  funda- 
mental Interests  or  obligations  abroad,  could 
mean  more  resources  for  meeting  the  Amer- 
ican social  crisis. 

Thornton  Wilder  observed  In  1950:  "Amer- 
icans are  still  engaged  In  inventing  what  It 
is  to  be  an  American."  It  Is  still  true  today. 

This  Carnegie-Mellon  Class  of  1969  Is  surely 
going  to  have  a  hand  In  the  Invention.  I 
congratulate  each  of  you  on  what  you  have 
already  accomplished,  and  I  wish  you  well 
In  all  that  you  are  about  to  Mo. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  clerk  wili 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


CENTER  FOR  VIETNAMESE  STUDIES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DIRKSE3I.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  ray  attention  that  one 
of  the  leading  universities  of  our  great 
State  has  recently  established  a  new  cen- 
ter which  I  believe  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  you  and  gives  promise  of  being 
a  great  addition  to  the  American  aca- 
demic community.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity has  had  approval  from  its  own 
board  of  trustees  and  from  the  board  of 
higher  education  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  a  Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies  and 
Programs,  which  will  be  located  on  its 
Carbondale  campus. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  essential  we  begin  now  to  consider 
the  needs  for  the  reconstruction  of  Viet- 
nam and  how  best  to  accomplish  this 
task  that  we  hope  will  be  upon  us  soon. 
President  Nixon  and  other  national  lead-, 
ers  have  referred  to  this  need  In  recent 
public  statements.  Unfortunately,  as  I  see 
It,  we  have  no  major  university  in  our 
country  carrying  forward  a  specialized 
program  dealing  specifically  with  Viet- 
nam even  though  we  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  and  lost  over  35,000  lives  in  that 
country. 

The  broad  mission  of  the  Center  for 
Vietnamese  Studies  and  Programs  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  major  reasons 
for  Its  establishment: 

First.  The  Involvement  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  Vietnam  is  unique  In  our 
history.  Despite  the  trials  of  war,  Ameri- 
can universities  have  played  a  significant 
role  In  this  involvement  by  providing  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  with  respect  to  that 
nation's  educational  and  social  goals.  The 
American  involvement  undoubtedly  will 
extend  to  the  postwar  reconstruction  pe- 
riod In  Vietnam.  And,  American  imi- 
verslties — among  which  SIU  is  uniquely 
qualified  by  reason  of  Its  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  since  1961 — undoubtedly  will  be 
asked  to  participate  In  the  American  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  postwar  re- 
construction for  Vietnam.  SIU  Is  desirous 
of  such  participation,  as  a  service  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 
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Second.  SIU  educational  experience — 
and  Indeed,  also,  that  of  other  American 
universities — in  Vietnam  since  1961  needs 
to  be  thoroughly  researched  in  terms  of 
seeking  ways  to  Infuse  that  experience 
generally  Into  the  academic  lifestream  of 
higher  education  In  the  interest  of  aca- 
demic relevance  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  major  world  Issues  of  our  times. 

Third.  Research  is  required,  and  re- 
vised or  new  programs  must  be  devised,  to 
make  education  more  relevant  especially 
for  veterans  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
some  26,000  Illinois  veterans  have  served 
In  Vietnam  to  date.  And  such  veterans 
constitute  a  unique  manpower  pool  of 
individuals  who  could  serve  in  the  post- 
war reconstruction  of  Vietnam — pro- 
vided appropriate  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  are  devised  for  and  made 
available  to  them. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  center,  with  Its 
focus  on  Vietnam,  can  develop  means  and 
ways  for  more  effective  university  as- 
sistance to  the  reconstruction  of  other 
present  and  future  war-torn  areas  of  the 
world — that  is,  a  multiplier  effect  may 
accrue  from  the  operations  of  this  par- 
ticular center. 

It  Is  planned  that  the  center  will  have 
educational,  research,  and  service  func- 
tions. As  an  educational  organization,  It 
will  offer  assistance  to  academic  units  of 
the  university  for  the  development  and 
stafBng  of  selected  Vietnamese  studies  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  institution. 
A  major  project  In  this  connection  will 
be  the  development  of  a  special  educa- 
tional and  training  program  for  selected 
veterans  of  the  Vietnamese  war  for  serv- 
ice In  the  postwar  reconstruction  of  Viet- 
nam. As  a  research  organization,  the  cen- 
ter will:  assess  SIU  experience  in  Viet- 
nam to  date;  serve  as  a  depository  for 
Vietnamese  materials  and  materials 
about  Vietnam;  and,  conduct  research 
needed  for  the  development  of  new  pro- 
posals for  assistance  to  Vietnam.  And, 
ds  a  service  organization,  the  center  will : 
assist  with  the  backstopplng  of  current 
SIU/ AID  contracts  In  Vietnam  and  of 
any  new  SIU  activities  in  that  country 
once  aproved  and  Implemented;  and  pro- 
vide special  consultant  and  training 
services  to — for  example — governmental 
agencies  and  foundations. 

Many  of  the  veterans  upon  returning 
from  Vietnam  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  to  that  country  and  assist  with 
the  job  of  rebuilding.  President  Nixon 
has  appointed  a  task  force  to  be  headed 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  his  nominee  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, to  look  into  the  reasons  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  not  participating  more 
actively  in  the  veterans  programs  for 
training  after  leaving  service.  Southern 
Illinois  University's  Vietnamese  center 
may  hold  a  partial  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  more  forward  looking 
programs  to  be  established  is  one  called 
VET — Vietnam  education  and  training 
program. 

The  operation  of  the  program  will 
have  two  major  phases,  as  follows:  Phase 
1:  Beginning  the  fall  quarter  of  1969, 
and  enrolling  selected  American  veterans 
at  the  freshman  level  for  the  associate 
degree,  at  the  jimlor  level  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  at  the  graduate  level — 


to  produce,  respectively,  technical,  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  personnel 
by  1971.  Phase  2:  Beginning  as  soon  as 
external  sponsorship  and  financial  sup- 
port can  be  obtained,  and  enrolling  se- 
lected Vietnamese  veterans.  Phase  2  will 
require  a  counterpart  VET  facility  In 
Vietnam  to  help  select  participants,  to 
provide  orientation  prior  to  their  depar- 
ture for  SLU  to  enroll  in  the  campus  VET 
program,  and  to  receive  and  orient  VET 
graduates  prior  to  specific  assignment  in 
Vietnam.  As  phase  2  develops.  It  will  en- 
able VET  to  produce  teams  of  American 
and  Vietnamese  veterans  for  service  in 
postwar  Vietnam. 

The  overall  VET  program  will:  First, 
involve  appropriate  existing  programs  at 
the  associate,  bachelor  and  graduate  de- 
gree levels,  using  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  faculty  members  who  have 
served  In  Vietnam — for  teaching  and  ad- 
visement functions;  and,  second,  have 
a  special  Vietnam-focused  training  pro- 
gram to  Include,  for  example,  instruction 
in  Vietnamese  history  and  culture,  lan- 
guage— Vietnamese  and  French,  life  and 
living  in  Vietnam,  community  develop- 
ment theory  and  practice,  and  human 
relations — using  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  both  American  faculty  and  ad- 
visers who  have  served  in  Vietnam  and 
Vietnamese  faculty  and  advisers,  for 
teaching  and  advisement  functions. 
Headquarters  for  the  Vietnam  program 
will  be  at  the  university's  Little  Grassy 
Lake  facilities,  in  a  "Vietnamese  village." 
The  VET  facility  In  Vietnam  also  will  be 
used  for  training  purposes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  AID  and 
the  OflSce  of  Education  liave  been  look- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  assisting  with  the 
funding  of  this  center.  This  Is  to  be  com- 
mended and  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  likewise.  This 
is  an  important  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  Is,  indeed, 
a  very  timely  and  extraordinary  proposal 
which  Southern  Illinois  University 
makes.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  have  a 
major  educational  institution  in  the 
coimtry  that  is  willing  to  undertake  this, 
because  It  Is  a  job  that  Inescapably  con- 
fronts us  and  It  must  be  done. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Allen  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUTURE  STATUS  OF  OKINAWA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  29.  just  prior  to  the  visit  of  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
future  status  of  Okinawa. 

Under  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan,  the  United  States  was  granted  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa In  the  far  Pacific.  On  this  island, 
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we  have  our  greatest  Pacific  military 
base  complex. 

The  Japanese  Government  Is  seeking 
administrative  control  of  Okinawa, 
which  is  to  say  that  it  wants  a  veto  over 
any  U.S.  action  affecting  Okinawa.  It 
specifically  wants  the  right  to  deny  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  store  nu- 
clear weapons  on  Okinawa,  and  would 
require  prior  consultation  before  our 
military  forces  based  there  could  be  used. 
In  speaking  to  the  Senate,  I  expressed 
the  view  that  It  Is  debatable  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  much  of  Asia. 

But  I  expressed  the  view,  too,  that  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  the  Asian  nations — and  our 
Government  has  not  advocated  reducing 
these  commitments — then  It  seems  only 
logical,  sound,  and  responsible  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  have  the  lui- 
restrlcted  use  of  Its  greatest  base  In  the 
west  Pacific;  namely,  Okinawa. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  judgment, 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  defend 
mos^  of  the  Par  East  and  then  to  give 
awayjjils  coimtry's  imrestricted  right  to 
use  its  military  bases  on  Okinawa. 

For  4  years  we  have  fought  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back.  Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  now  as  to 
get  into  a  similar  position  by  giving 
someone  else  control  over  our  principal 
military  complex. 

My  Senate  speech  on  Okinawa  was 
published  throughout  Asia.  Such  news- 
papers as  Asahi  in  Tokyo  published  the 
full  text. 

The  Japanese  newspapers,  of  course, 
do  not  agree  with  my  view.  It  wsis  given 
full  coverage,  however,  by  such  papers 
as  the  Japanese  Times  and  Yomluri 
which  ran  it  in  both  its  Japanese  and 
English  editions. 

The  future  status  of  Okinawa  is  the 
most  burning  political  issue  in  Japan. 

The  purpose  of  my  speech  was  to  focus 
public  attention  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance— assum- 
ing our  Nation  plans  to  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  said  in  dis- 
cussing the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister's 

visit  to  Washington  that 

The  Japanese  must  recognize  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Amer. 
lean  protection  without  making  some  sacri- 
fices on  their  own  on  behalf  of  mutual 
security. 
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While  my  speech  received  a  cool  re- 
ception in  Japan,  it  appears  to  have 
helped  focus  attention  on  an  important 
problem.  It  received  support  from  the 
Shreveport,  La.,  Journal;  the  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  News;  the  Lynchburg,  Va., 
News;  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily' 
Strasburg,  Va.;  the  Hartford,  Conn.! 
Courant;  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Republic; 
and  the  Nashville,  Tenn..  Banner,  as  well 
as  from  Chicago  Tribune  columnist, 
Walter  Trohan. 

I  received  the  following  telegram  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  Okinawa : 

Applaud  your  speech  In  the  Senate  29  May 
stop  Please  air  mall  copy  complete  text. 

I  also  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  Patton  Crosswhite  Post  6975, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Bristol  Va  - 
Tenn.: 


Members  oppose  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
the  Japanese  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  various  editorials  mentioned  above  be 
published  in  the  Record  at  this  point — 
and  following  these  editorials,  that  one 
written  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers  cap- 
tioned "Okinawa  Surrender"  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  to  be  followed  by 
an  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  datelined  .Tokyo  and  written  by 
the  Monitor  staff  correspondent,  David 
K.  Willis,  captioned  "Nuclear  Question 
Underlies  Okinawa  Parley,"  and  followed 
by  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
captioned  "A  Visitor  Prom  Japan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal.  May  30, 
1969] 
Okinawa  Vpfal  to  U.S.  SECtTKrrY 
So  long  M  the  United  States  maintains  Its 
role  as   the  defender  of  the  Par  East    the 
continued  unrestricted  use  of  this  nation  1b 
military  bases  on  Okinawa  Is  vital  and  fun- 
damental to  the  security  of  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

This  Is  the  warning  sounded  by  U.S.  Sen 
Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  on  the  eve  of 
a  visit  to  Washington  by  the  Porelgn  Minis- 
ter of  Japan,  who  will  be  In  the  United 
States  to  discuss  the  future  status  of  the  is- 
land of  Okinawa. 

Senator  Byrd,  In  a  speech  to  his  colleagues 
Thursday,  said  the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  a  responsibility  for  for- 
eign poUcy,  but  that  too  often  during  the 
past  25  years  the  Senate  has  abdicated  this 
responsibility  and  relied  Instead  on  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Today  the  United  States  has  become  the 
poUceman  of  the  world,  having  entered  Into 
mutual  defense  agreements  with  44  nations. 
Senator  Byrd  asks,  "Can  we  logically  con- 
tinue In  this  role?  Should  we,  even  If  we 
could? 

'•Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany  we  have  225,000  troops  in  Europe, 
mostly  in  West  Germany. 

"Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan,  we  have  nearly  1.000,000  military  per- 
sonnel In  the  Par  Pacific,  on  land  and  sea." 
Behind  Japan's  efforts  to  regain  admin- 
istrative control  of  Okinawa  are  many  fac- 
tors, one  of  which  Is  the  political  fate  of 
Prime  Minister  Sato.  Leftist  elements  Includ- 
ing the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties  and 
radical  student  groups,  have  demanded  that 
the  United  States  withdraw  completely  from 
Okinawa. 

The  United  States  has  had  unrestricted  use 
of  Okinawa  since  World  War  II.  The  status 
of  the  Island  was  determined  by  the  1952 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  There  is  no 
legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  discus  reversion  of  the  Island  to 
Japan  at  this  time  or  any  other  time. 

As  analyzed  by  Senator  Byrd,  "The  Japa- 
nese Government  wants  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Japan; 
to  continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Oki- 
nawa; to  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  Okinawa  ($260,000,000 
last  year).  But.  it  seeks  to  put  restrictions 
on  what  the  United  States  can  do. 

"Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  U.S.  action 
affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically  wants  the 
right  to  deny  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  store  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa  and 
would  reqiUre  prior  consultaUon  before  our 
miUtary  forces  based  there  could  be  used." 
In  defense  matters,  the  Virginia  senator 
pointed  out,  the  Japanese  have  been  given 
a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result,  Japan's  present 
gross  naUonal  product  Is  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  ranks  third  In  the  world,  behind  only 
those  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 


Union.  Japan's  expenses  for  Ita  own  national 
defense  are  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  its  gross  national  product. 

Por  four  years  the  United  States  has 
fought  the  Vietnamese  war  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  its  back.  To  relinquish  control 
of  Okinawa  to  the  Japanese  at  this  time — 
regardless  of  our  friendship  with  the  coun- 
try— would  be  to  further  cripple  ourselves 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Senator  Byrd  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
Americana  for  his  alertness  and  for  his 
forthright  stand  against  an  action  which 
could  destroy  the  military  security  achieved 
for  this  nation  by  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  take  Okinawa  in  World  War  II. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  May  30 
1969) 
Okinawa:    Not   Now 
Printed  on  the  opposite  page  today  are  ex- 
cerpte  from  a  speech  made  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate yesterday  by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.    of 
Virginia. 

The  subject  of  the  speech  Is  Okinawa, 
and  it  Is  timely  because  the  Japanese  min- 
ister arrives  in  Washington  tomorrow  for 
talks  on  the  status  of  that  Island. 

American  forces  captured  Okinawa  In  the 
last  major  land  battle  against  Japan  In  World 
War  II.  Since  then  the  U.S.  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Island.  Important  military 
bases  are  maintained  there  under  the  terms 
of  the  peace  treaty. 

Under  a  separate  agreement — the  U.S.- 
Japan Mutual  Security  Treaty — the  U.S. 
maintains  troops  In  Japan  Itself.  But,  as  Sen. 
Byrd  pointed  out  yesterday,  there  are  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  based 
in  Japan. 

Increasingly  in  recent  yeeirs  there  has  been 
agitation  in  Japan  against  both  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty,  which  will  be  up  for  rene- 
gotiatlon  next  year,  and  U.S.  control  of  Oki- 
nawa. But  It  Is  important  to  keep  the  two 
issues  separate. 

There  may  be  modifications  next  year  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  binding  the  two 
one-time  enemies.  This  Is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  and  agreement — or.  If  the 
two  nations  so  conclude,  of  disagreement. 
The  News  believes  that  extension  of  the  se- 
curity treaty  Is  In  the  national  interest  of 
both  countries.  Scrapping  It  would  force  the 
U.S.  to  re-thlnk  much  of  Its  Pacific  strategy; 
It  also  would  Impose  dramatic  new  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Japanese  government  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  defense  um- 
brella, has  achieved  a  near  miraculous  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  without  the  nasty  ne- 
cessity of  worrying  much  about  Its  national 
defense. 

But  this  newspaper  does  not  believe  that 
the  U.S..  in  exchange  for  renewal  of  the  se- 
curity agreement — which  as  we  say.  Is  of  at 
least  as  much  importance  to  Japan  as  to 
America — need  succumb  to  pressure  on  the 
at-this-polnt  extraneous  issue  of  Okinawa. 

To  repeat:  The  two  things  are  distinct  and 
separate,  despite  the  efforts  of  militant  Japa- 
nese leftists  to  lump  them  into  one  big  anti- 
American  "cause." 

With  Sen.  Byrd  we  assume  that  someday 
administrative  control  of  Okinawa  will  revert 
to  Japan.  But  it  would  be  foolhardy  under 
the  present  circumstances,  when  we  are 
deeply  involved  in  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  committed  to  a  border  defense  role  in 
alliance  with  non-Communlst  nations  In  the 
region,  to  hand  over  or  agree  to  hand-tying 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  one  of  the  key 
American  military  outposts  In  the  Western 
Pacific. 

V/e  hope  that  the  talks  with  the  Japanese 
foreign  minister  will  be  cordial  and  construc- 
tive. But  the  Tokyo  government  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  question  of 
Okinawa's  reversion  to  Japanese  control  must 
wait  more  propitious  times  and  meanwhile 

should  not  be  allowed — by  Tokyo  or  by  us 

to  damage  the  good  and  mutually  beneficial 
relations  which  have  existed  between  the  two 
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countries  since  World  War  II  or  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  In  which  the  Important  forth- 
coming negotiations  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  will  be  conducted. 

As  usual,  Harry  Byrd  talked  sense  In  the 
Senate  yesterday.  This  Is  a  refreshing  change 
from  what  we  too  often  hear  from  some  other 
members  of  the  august  body,  whose  attacks 
on  the  U.S.  defense  establishment  and 
quaint  views  on  national  security  resemble 
nothing  much  as  an  j  apparent  national 
death-wish 

[Prom  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 

June  4.  1969] 

Okinawa 

Senator  Harry  Byrd  Jr.  made  some  valu- 
able comments  In  the  Senate  last  week  on 
Japan's  efforts  to  regain  control  of  the  Island 
of  Okinawa,  which  Is  our  major  military  base 
In  the  Far  East. 

Emphasis  was  placed  by  Senator  Byrd 
upon  our  military  Involvements  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  perhaps  left  too  much 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  Senate  too 
often  abdicated  Its  responsibility  In  foreign 
affairs.  He  seeks  to  arouse  that  body  to  the 
exercise  of  these  responsibilities,  and  does 
so  as  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  arrives 
to  discuss  Okinawa. 

The  essense  of  his  position  Is  in  the  sen- 
tence: "As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  be- 
come the  policeman  of  the  World." 

The  Japanese  Porelgn  Minister's  visit  Is,  as 
he  said  In  the  Senate,  due  to:  "The  stattis  of 
the  island  has  become  the  most  inflamma- 
tory political  Issue  in  Japan;  a  clamor  Is  ris- 
ing among  Japanese  and  Oklnawans  for  the 
reversion  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  Japanese 
administration." 

The  effort  of  the  Left  In  Japan,  Senator 
Byrd  said,  "...  reminds  one  of  the  effort  of 
elements  In  Panama  to  blackmail  the  United 
States  into  giving  up  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  administration  of  President  Johnson 
drew  a  treaty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Panamanians,  but  strong  opposition  in  the 
Senate  kept  the  President  from  bringing  the 
issue  to  a  vote." 

One  domlnantly  clarifying  Item  was  In 
Senator  Byrd's  message  In  relation  to  Oki- 
nawa: "The  status  of  Okinawa  was  deter- 
mined by  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ja- 
pan. There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  discuss 
reversion  of  the  Island  to  Japan  at  this  time 
or  any  other  time."  And  this  peace  treaty 
Is  entirely  separate  from  "the  1960  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  Japan." 

In  listing  the  matters  at  Issue  between  the 
two  countries  over  Okinawa,  Mr.  Byrd  brings 
out  the  pertinent  facts  and  they  constitute 
a  strong,  wholly  adequate  and  necessitous 
case  for  the  United  States  to  hold  and  ad- 
ministrate Okinawa  for  as  long  as  Is  neces- 
sary It  being  "vital  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
continue  to  have  obligations  In  the  Par 
East."  And  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  and  will  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  have  these  obligations. 

So  concisely  pertinent  is  Senator  Byrd's  ad- 
dress to  the  Importance  of  our  holding  Oki- 
nawa, and  to  our  overall  relations  and  pre- 
dicaments in  the  Far  East,  that  it  Is  worth 
filing  as  a  ready  and  relatively  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  as  It  exists  and  Is  likely 
to  continue  for  a  long  while. 

We  occupy  a  tragic  situation  In  the  Far 
East;  this  Is  a  situation  in  which  we  could 
have  avoided  heavy  commitment,  but  the 
oonunltment  was  made,  is  too  complicated 
for  extrication,  and  must  be  seen  through 
with  power  and  the  bases  of  power  we  hold. 

[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally,  May  31, 
1969] 
A  RzALisTic  View 
Unless  there  Is  a  last  minute  revision  In 
schedtUes,   the  Foreign   Minister  of  Japan 
will  arrive  In  Washington  today  for  a  work- 
ing session  with  the  U.S.  State  Department. 


The  Japanese  objective  is  the  future  status 
of  the  Island  of  Okinawa  and  the  hope  that 
the  U.S.  will  return  administrative  power  In 
the  Island  to  the  government  of  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Sato. 

Since  World  War  II,  Okinawa  has  been 
the  principal  U.S.  military  base  In  the  Pa- 
cific area.  It  has  been  under  the  complete 
administrative  and  military  control  of  the 
U.S. 

Pressvire  is  mounting  among  the  Japanese 
and  the  Oklnawans,  fomented  by  a  growing 
clamor  from  Japanese  leftist  groups  and 
other  radical  elements,  for  a  return  of  ad- 
ministrative control  to  Japan. 

The  demand  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that,  among  the  many  commitments  for  mil- 
itary defense  which  the  U.S.  now  has 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  under  the  U.S.- 
Japanese Mutual  Security  Treaty  the  U.S. 
also  guarantees  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
Japan. 

Apparently,  the  Japanese  have  no  wish  to 
abrogate  the  security  treaty.  While  they  find 
administrative  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.S.  Irksome,  they  obviously  are  quite  satis- 
fled  to  have  this  country  continue  to  pro- 
tect them  and  guarantee  their  freedom  from 
attack. 

Virginia's  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  In 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  Thursday,  took 
strong  Issue  with  this  development.  Attack- 
ing the  Japanese  suggestion  that  the  U.S. 
should  give  up  administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Okinawa,  Sen. 
Byrd  stated: 

"We  are  the  dominant  party  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Europe; 
we  are  the  dominant  party  of  ANZUS — the 
treaty  among  Aiistralia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States;  we  are  the  military  head  of 
CENTO — Central  Treaty  Organization — Tur- 
key, Iran  and  Pakistan;  we  are  the  dominant 
partner  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, one  of  the  prime  reasons,  according  to 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  that  the 
United  States  became  Involved  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam;  we  have  guaranteed  the  security  of 
Free  China,  and  we  have  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  Japan. 

"As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  become  the 
policeman  of  the  World. 

"Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Japan, 
and  Free  China;  whether  we  should  continue 
the  mutual  defense  arrangements  covering 
the  eight  cotuitries  signing  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty;  pltis  the  Philippines;  plus  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand:  plus  Thailand,  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  Is  debatable. 

"But  what  Is  clear-cut  common  sense,  in 
my  Judgment,  Is  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  Asian  nations — 
and  our  government  has  not  advocated  scrap- 
ping these  commitments — then  I  say  that  It 
is  only  logical,  sound  and  responsible  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  have  the  un- 
restricted use  of  its  greatest  base  in  the  West 
Pacific,  namely,  Okinawa." 

We  consider  Sen.  Byrd's  evaluation  a  valid 
and  sensible  view.  As  he  pointed  out,  whether 
we  should  continue  our  far-flung  commit- 
ments in  the  Par  East  Is  debatable,  but  as 
long  as  we  are  committed,  sturender  of  con- 
trol of  our  most  strategic  military  base  In 
the  Asian  area  "would  only  make  more  diffi- 
cult our  role  In  the  Pacific." 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be 
the  policeman  in  Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  we 
must  be  In  a  position  to  blow  the  whistle. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

May  30,  1969] 

Senator  Btrd's  Realistic  Stand  on 

Okinawa 

The  remarks  about  Okinawa  made  by 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  proved  as  per- 
ceptive as  they  are  urgent. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  Its 


slgniflcant  role  in  the  Par  East,  Senator  Byrd 
said  In  sum,  the  continued  unrestricted  use 
of  American  military  bases  on  the  large 
Ryukyu  Island  Is  vital  and  ftmdamental. 

The  Senator  spoke  in  anticipation  of  the 
visit  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  who 
comes  to  Washington  this  weekend  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  status  of  Okinawa.  That  the 
present  Japanese  government  appreciates — 
and  well  should — the  part  played  by  the 
United  States  In  the  defense  of  Japan  as  well 
as  of  Asia  to  the  southeast  in  general,  can 
probably  be  taken  for  granted.  Nevertheless, 
Premier  Sato's  Liberal -Democratic  Party  Is 
under  utmost  pressure  by  the  Leftist  oppo- 
sition to  secure  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  control,  and  the  party  is  plainly 
seeking  to  shore  up  its  position  by  advocat- 
ing this  reversion. 

Senator  Byrd  points  out  that  the  mutual 
security  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  comes  up  for  review  next  year.  He 
stresses  however  that  the  Issue  of  Okinawa  Is 
quite  a  separate  one.  The  status  of  Okinawa 
was  determined  by  the  1952  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  and,  as  the  Senator  rightly  ob- 
serves, there  Is  absolutely  no  legal  obligation 
to  review  It  this  time  In  some  fancied  con- 
text with  the  defense  treaty. 

While  Japan  probably  would  not  seek  to 
remove  American  bases  from  Okinawa,  It 
does  speclflcally  want  the  right  to  deny  stor- 
age of  United  States  nuclear  weapons  there, 
and  to  prior  consultation  before  American 
forces  based  there  could  be  used. 

The  fallacy  of  such  restriction  Is  made 
plain  enough  by  Senator  Byrd.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Senator  calls  "debatable" 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  defense  of  the  Far  East.  Yet  this  adds  all 
the  more  weight  and  credence  to  his  con- 
clusion that  if  we  are  going  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  Asian  nations,  "it  Is  clearcut 
common-sense — logical,  sound  and  respon- 
sible— that  we  also  continue  to  have  unre- 
stricted use  of  our  greatest  base  in  the  West 
Pacific,  namely  Okinawa." 

The  Senator  feels  the  eventual  revision  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan  may  take  place.  But  cer- 
tainly the  time  Is  not  now,  as  he  points  out. 
"Por  four  long  years  we  have  fought  the  war 
m  Vietnam  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back  .  .  .  Let's  not  be  so  foolish  now  as  to 
get  Into  a  similar  position  by  giving  some- 
one else  control  over  our  principal  military 
complex." 

That  Is  Senator  Byrd's  advice  to  his  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  In  general,  and  it 
Is  as  Important  as  It  Is  unassaUable.  Sur- 
render of  control  over  Okinawa  would  only 
make  more  difficult  our  already  difficult 
enough  role  In  the  Pacific.  Since  it  was  the 
Senate  that  ratified  the  peace  treaty  which 
gave  the  United  States  unrestricted  use  of 
Okinawa,  the  present  Issue  must  be  decided 
by  the  Senate.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  has  a  responsibility  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  discharging  It  In  the  matter  of  Oki- 
nawa, the  Senate  could  not  do  better  than 
heed  Senator  Byrd's  statements. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  June  4,  1969] 
Pouncs  AND  Okinawa 

The  1952  American-Japanese  peace  treaty 
gave  the  United  States  unrestricted  right  to 
the  use  of  Okinawa,  the  long,  narrow,  stra- 
tegically located  Island  off  the  coast  of  Asia. 

In  the  past  17  years,  the  Oklnawans  have 
been  given  Increasing  autonomy.  They  elect 
their  own  mayors  and  local  councUs.  But 
foreign  policy  decisions  are  made  by  the 
U.S..  and  American  military  commanders 
have  final  administrative  control  over 
Okinawa. 

Today  the  Japanese  are  making  a  con- 
certed drive  to  regain  Okinawa.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Kllchl  Alchl  brought  the  matter  up 
when  he  visited  President  Nixon  Monday. 
The  future  of  Okinawa  undoubtedly  Is  a 
major  Item  in  the  current  negotiations  be- 
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twe«n  Mr.  Alchl  and  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers.  The  Japanese  are  particu- 
larly anxious  to  get  American  agreement  on 
thla  Issue  before  P^lme  Minister  Elsaku  Sato 
visits  Washington  In  November. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  politically  advan- 
tageous for  Prime  Minister  Sato  to  return  to 
Tokyo  with  Okinawa  In  his  diplomatic  brief- 
case. But  It  wouldn't  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Japan,  the  United  States,  or  the  free 
world  to  weaken  the  military  strength  of 
Okinawa. 

That  strength  certainly  would  be  weak- 
ened If  Okinawa  were  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  or  If  the  United  States  should  give 
Japan  a  veto  over  the  use  of  the  men  and 
arms  (including  atomic  weapons)  on 
Okinawa. 

Sen.  William  P.  Byrd  (D-Va)  put  the 
Okinawa  problem  In  perspective  In  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  Senate  last  week.  He  cited 
American  mutual  defense  agreements  with 
44  nations,  and  recalled  that  the  U.S.  has 
been  Involved  In  three  major  foreign  wars 
since  1941. 

"We  are  the  dominant  country  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  Eurpjje;  we  are  the  dominant  party  of 
ANZUS-^the  treaty  among  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States:  we  are  the 
military  head  of  Cento — Central  Treaty 
Organization — Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan; 
we  are  the  dominant  power  In  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  one  of  the 
prime  reasons,  according  to  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  that  the  United  States 
became  Involved  In  the  war  In  Vietnam:  we 
have  guaranteed  the  security  of  Free  China, 
and  we  have  guaranteed  the  security  of 
Japan." 

"As  a  practical  matter,"  said  Senator  Byrd, 
"we  have  become  the  policeman  of  the 
world."  Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than 
In  Asia.  Continued  the  senator: 

"Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Japan, 
and  Free  China:  whether  we  should  continue 
the  mutual  defense  arrangements  covering 
the  eight  countries  signing  the  Southeast 
Asia  Tteaty;  plus  the  Philippines:  plus  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand:  plus  Thailand,  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  Is  debatable. 

"But  what  Is  clear-cut  common  sense.  In 
my  Judgment,  Is  that  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Asian  na- 
tions— and  our  government  has  not  advocated 
scrapping  these  commitments — then  I  say 
that  It  is  only  logical,  sound  and  responsible 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  have  the 
unrestricted  use  of  its  greatest  base  In  the 
west  Pacific,  namely,  Okinawa." 

What  the  Japanese  seem  to  want  Is  a  con- 
tinued guarantee  of  Japanese  security;  the 
continued  American  expenditures  In  Okinawa 
($260  mllUon  last  year);  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  Okinawa  against  aggression.  But 
with  all  these  things  the  Japanese  also  want 
to  restrict  American  uses  of  Okinawa:  and 
of  course  they  want  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  hegemony. 

Senator  Byrd's  conclvision  Is  definite,  pre- 
cise and  should  appeal  to  every  American. 
"It  would  be  foolhardy.  In  my  Judgment,  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  defend  most  of 
the  Par  East  and  then  to  give  away  this  coun- 
try's unrestricted  right  to  use  Its  military 
bases  on  Okinawa." 

Okinawa  is  the  touchstone.  Any  reduction 
on  its  strength  must  be  counterbalanced  by 
other  strength.  Perhaps  that  strength  can 
come  from  Japan.  The  gross  national  product 
of  Japan  is  now  the  third  largest  in  the  world, 
exceeded  only  by  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  It  should  contribute  more  to  Its 
own  security. 

The  Japanese  have  an  Important  role,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  role,  to  play  In 
stemming  the  Communist  tide  In  the  Par 
East.  But  until  they  are  ready  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  In  that  direction. 


[Prom  the  NaahvlUe  (Tenn.)  Banner, 

June  6, 1960] 

Fob  Sec u kit*  Pxjrposim:  Authorttt  Over 

Okinawa  Belongs  in  UJ3.  Hands 
Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  la  one 
of  thoee  who  believe — with  cause — ^that  the 
United  States  must  not  cede  to  Japan  veto 
power  over  military  use  of  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa. He  is  right.  Exponents  of  that  sur- 
render. Ignoring  dictates  of  national  and 
Free  World  security,  have  made  no  reasoned 
case. 

Under  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  1952 
Treaty  of  Peace,  the  United  States  has  com- 
plete administrative  authority  over  the  Ryu- 
kyu  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  Is  Okinawa. 
This  nation  is  not  trespassing  there,  on  a 
mission  strictly  of  peace- keeping.  The  re- 
minder hardly  is  necessary  that,  as  Senator 
Byrd  puts  It,  beginning  with  President  Elsen- 
hower, each  administration  since  1951  has 
firmly  maintained  that  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  U.S.  bases  on  Okinawa  Is  vital  If  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  to  have  obliga- 
tions in  the  Far  East. 

The  mere  fact  that  leftist  elements  In  Ja- 
pan are  clamoring  for  abrogation  of  this  ar- 
rangement, as  of  the  U.S.-Japanese  Security 
Treaty  is  not  sufficient  cause  either  to  scuttle 
the  base  or  give  Tokyo  veto  power  over  any 
military  decisions  relating  to  It. 

The  Virginia  Senator  puts  it  bluntly:  "To 
put  It  another  way,  the  Japanese  government 
wants  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  Japan:  to  continue  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  Okinawa;  to  continue  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  on  Okinawa  ($260 
million  last  year) .  But  It  seeks  to  put  restric- 
tions on  what  the  United  States  can  do." 

This  nation  does  not  aspire  to  be  the 
world's  policeman — by  self-assignment,  or  by 
circumstances  of  assignment  by  others.  But 
it  must  not  be  pushed  from  essential  secu- 
rity outposts  legally  held,  by  the  pressure  of 
left  wing  poUtlcal  whims  afar,  for  a  sur- 
render that  could  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Free  World's  Communist  ene- 
mies. It  must  not  confine  itself  in  a  policy 
straitjacket.  nor  abdicate  admlnUtratlve  au- 
thority over  a  base  which  shortly,  under  Com- 
munist assault.  It  might  have  to  recover  with 
arms. 

Senator  Byrd  agrees  that  eventually  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  will  be  returned  to  Japan. 
But  that  time  is  not  yet.  It  isn't  in  the  im- 
mediate offing.  Note  it: 

"What  is  clear-cut  common  sense  Is  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Asian  nations — and  our  govern- 
ment has  not  advocated  scrapping  those  com- 
mitments— then  I  say  that  it  is  only  logical, 
sound  and  responsible  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  have  the  unrestricted  use  of  its 
greatest  base  in  the  West  Pacific,  namely 
Okinawa." 
He  is  right. 

[From  the  Chicago  (lU.)   Tribune,  June  4, 
1969] 
NrxoN  on  Hoens  of  Dilemma  Over 
Okinawa 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Washington,     June     3. — Japanese     For- 
eign Minister  Klichl  Alchl  has  stated  Japan's 
case  to  President  Nixon  for  the  return  of 
Okinawa.   Sen.   Harry   Flood    Byrd   Jr.    (D., 
Va.]  has  stated  the  case  no  less  forcibly  for 
retention  of  the  Island,  with  its  key  air  base, 
as  long  as  this  country  remains  Involved  in 
the  far  east. 

In  pondering  the  fate  of  the  Island,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  riding  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  country  has  not  waged 
war  for  territory,  at  least  since  1848,  so  it 
would  seem  that  we  should  hasten  to  return 
territory  which  Is  not  ours  and  which  we 
have  no  long-range  desire  to  keep. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  return  of  Okinawa 
would  make  the  American  role  of  policemen 
in  the  far  east,  if  not  In  the  world,  most  dif- 
ficult. The  roll  may  not  be  a  happy  one  and 


certainly  it  is  not  a  profitable  one,  unless  It 
leads  to  peace  in  the  area  and  in  the  world. 

Okinawa  is  the  principal  island  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu group.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  60- 
island  chain's  population  lives  on  Okinawa, 
which  houses  a  key  American  military  base. 
The  Islands  were  won  during  the  war  at  a 
cost  of  35,000  American  lives  as  part  of  Doug- 
las MacArthur's  island  hopping  strategy 
against  Japan. 

Japan  took  over  the  islands  in  1879.  There 
has  been  some  local  agitation  for  return  of 
the  islands  to  Japan,  but  in  the  Japanese 
rather  than  the  native  community. 

BASE  vital  if  TTNITED  STATES  STATS  IN  FAR  EAST 

It  is,  of  course,  questionable  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  its  far  flung 
commitments  in  the  far  east,  but  if  it  elects 
to  do  so,  the  base  at  Okinawa  Is  vital.  During 
the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  war  ended, 
the  United  States  has  entered  into  mutual 
defense  agreements  with  44  nations,  includ- 
Ing  those  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  or- 
ganization. 

Two  major  wars — Korea  and  Viet  Nam — 
have  come  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Probably  no  other  nation  in  the  world  would 
have  been  able  to  fight  three  major  wars  in 
so  short  a  period,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
mutual  defense  agreements  haven't  headed 
off  two  wars  or  lightened  our  burden. 

We  have  225,000  troops  In  Europe,  mostly 
in  West  Germany,  and  one  million  military 
In  the  far  east,  on  land  and  on  sea.  This  Is 
part  of  the  price  the  United  States  is  paying 
as  world  policeman. 

The  status  of  Okinawa  has  become  a  bxirn- 
Ing  issue  in  Japan.  Leftists  and  Socialists, 
Bjrrd  told  the  Senate,  are  trying  to  force  dis- 
solution of  the  United  States-Japanese  se- 
curity treaty  in  1970  and  as  a  part  of  their 
campaign  are  demanding  the  return  of 
Okinawa  at  once. 

OKINAWA   STATUS  DETERMINED  BY    1952   TREATY 

The  mutual  security  treaty  and  the  status 
of  the  Island  are  not  linked.  The  security 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1960,  each  party  re- 
serving the  right  to  reopen  it  after  10  years. 
The  status  of  Okinawa  was  determined  by  the 
1952  peace  treaty  with  Japan  putting  the 
Ryukyus  under  United  States  military  ad- 
ministration. 

President  Kennedy  in  1962  said  he  looked 
forward  to  return  of  the  islands  to  Japan. 
President  Johnson  reaffirmed  the  statement 
permanently,  but  the  wisdom  of  return  is 
seriously  questioned  by  many. 

"Surrender  of  control  over  Okinawa  would 
only  make  more  difficult  our  role  in  the 
Pacific,"  Byrd  told  the  Senate  on  the  eve  of 
the  Japanese  foreign  minister's  visit.  "The 
Issue  must  be  decided  by  the  Senate:  it  was 
the  Senate  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1952,  which  gave  the  United  States  un- 
restricted use  of  Okinawa. 

"In  my  opinion,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  maintains  Its  significant  role  in  the 
far  east,  the  continued  unrestricted  use  of 
our  bases  on  Okinawa  is  vital  and  funda- 
mental." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Nuclear  Question  Underlies  Okinawa 

Parley 

(By  David  K.Willis) 

Tokyo. — Phase  2  of  the  crucial  security 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  opening  with  one  major  question  that  has 
to  be  answered. 

The  question:  What  right  will  Washington 
have  to  use  its  massive  base  on  Okinawa  with- 
out restrictions  on  nuclear  or  conventional 
methods  should  an  emergency  threaten  after 
Okinawa  reverts  to  Japanese  control? 

Phaae  1  of  the  talks,  which  took  place  when 
Foreign  Minister  Klichl  Alchl  paid  a  quick 
visit  to  Washington  recently,  stripped  away 
much  diplomatic  underbrush  and  left  the 
question  clearly  spotlighted  front  and  center. 

Tokyo  wants  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa 
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to  be  removed  upon  reversion.  It  also  says 
Washington  must  consult  In  advance  with 
Japan  before  reintroducing  them  or  stag- 
ing renewed  combat  missions  to  war  zones 
such  as  Korea  or  Vietnam. 

But  Washington  is  afraid  that  these  "prior 
consultations"  will  take  too  much  time,  and 
will  end  up  with  Tokyo  saying  "No." 

restrictions  opposed 

If  North  Korean  should  attack  the  soutb 
again,  or  if  Communist  China  should  send 
troops  Into  Southeast  Asia,  Washington  wants 
to  be  sure  It  can  use  Okinawa  as  it  sees  fit — 
which  is  the  way  it  uses  the  island  now. 
Seoul  and  Taipei  also  want  Okinawa  to  stay 
unrestricted. 

Tokyo  says  "  'Prior  consultations'  could 
mean  'Yes'  rather  than  'No.'  "  Washington  re- 
plies: "How  do  we  know?  Can  we  be  certan?" 
Tokyo  says,  "We'll  be  flexible — after  all,  we 
are  sensible  people.  If  the  emergency  is  real, 
we'll  say  'Yes.' " 

Judging  from  detailed  reports  of  Mr.  Alchl's 
movements  In  Washington  that  were  cabled 
back  here  by  Japanese  reporters,  the  F\)relgn 
Minister  thinks  President  Nixon  is  anxious 
for  a  settlement  favorable  to  Japan. 

But  he  also  knows  now  that  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  R.  Laird,  are  worried  about  fu- 
ture Communist  threats  after  reversion. 

Japanese  sources  say  Prime  Minister  Eisaku 
Sato,  who  visits  Mr.  Nixon  In  Washington  In 
late  November,  must  return  to  Tokyo  with  a 
date  and  acceptable  conditions  if  he  is  to 
stay  in  office. 

heated  debate  shunned 

Japanese  public  opinion  seems  set  against 
retention  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  island 
after  reversion.  Mr.  Sato  cannot  publicly 
admit  that  Washington  Is  free  to  use  the 
base  freely  in  emergencies.  The  opposition 
and  others  would  say  that,  even  if  nuclear 
weapons  were  removed,  Japan  still  ran  the 
risk  of  being  Involved  in  a  war  without  its 
own  full  consent. 

Mr.  Sato  basically  wants  the  U.S.-Japan 
security  treaty  applied  to  Okinawa  in  full. 
The  restrictions  he  Is  asking  are  already  in 
force  for  American  bases  on  the  Japanese 
mainland. 

If  the  treaty  Is  changed  in  any  way,  he 
will  have  to  seek  ratlflcatlon  from  the  Diet, 
or  parliament,  and  heated  National  debate 
will  ensue.  He  wants  to  avoid  this. 

It  has  been  made  clear,  privately,  to  Mr. 
Nixon  that  Japan  will  allow  virtual  "free 
use"  in  a  serious  emergency. 

It  is  a  "stick  and  carrot"  approach:  The 
"stick"  is  that  if  Mr.  Sato's  government  falls, 
Washington  will  lose  a  valuable  friend.  The 
"carrot"  is  that  emergency  "free  use"  would 
also  apply  to  bases  on  mainland  Japan  as 
well. 

One  difficulty  for  Japan  Is  that,  although 
Mr.  Alchl  presented  a  detailed  Japanese 
view — and  backed  It  up  with  promises  of 
more  foreign  aid  to  Asia  and  improved  Self- 
Defense  Forces — Washington  Itself  has  still 
not  settled  on  a  final  position. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides  are  preoccupied 
with  Vietnam  and  related  Issues. 

OUTWARDLY  OPTIMISTIC 

Mr.  Alchl  sees  Mr.  Rogers  next  at  the  end 
of  July,  when  American  Cabinet  members 
come  to  Japan  for  an  annual  meeting  with 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  on  economic  issues. 

The  two  men  meet  again  at  the  opening 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
New  York  In  September. 

Japan  now  must  weigh  the  extent  to  which 
Washington  will  insist  on  an  "unrestricted 
use"  formula,  and  exactly  how  it  can  reply 
while  still  placating  popular  opinion  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  Alchl  returns  to  Tokyo  outwardly  opti- 
mistic. But  basically  his  visit  went  almost 
exactly  as  Tokyo  expected  it  to  go,  except 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  thought  to  be  unusually 
warm,  and  a  potentially  sticky  meeting  with 


Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  also 
went  smoothly. 

Publicly,  the  Japanese  dismiss  a  New  York 
Times  report  that  Mr.  Nixon  already  has  de- 
cided in  principle  to  return  Okinawa  without 
nuclear  weapons.  Even  if  the  report  were 
true,  Tokyo  still  wants  to  know  the  terms 
Mr.  Nixon  has  in  mind. 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 
A  Visitor  From  Japan 

The  visit  of  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Klichl  Alchi  to  Washington  this  week  her- 
alds a  new  era  in  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions in  which  both  nations  must  adjust  to 
new  realities  to  preserve  and  strengthen  a 
partnership  essential  to  Asian  security. 

Mr.  Alchl  is  here  as  advance  man  for  Pre- 
mier Satoi  due  next  November,  to  press 
claims  for  reversion  of  Okinawa  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Ryukyu  chain  to  Japanese 
rule.  The  Japanese  are  also  insisting  that 
the  American  military  complex  on  Okinawa, 
largest  In  the  Pacific,  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  those  that  already  apply  to 
American  bases  on  the  Japanese  main  Is- 
lands: namely,  no  nuclear  weapons  and  prior 
consultations  with  Tokyo  on  any  combat  op- 
erations conducted  outside  Japan. 

Loss  of  absolute  American  control  over 
Okinawa  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  bases 
there  would  certainly  lmp>ose  limitation  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  uni- 
laterally in  the  Far  East.  But  the  United 
States  oen  no  longer  ignore  the  demands  of 
a  resurgent  Japan  for  the  return  of  sover- 
eignty over  islands  that  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  Ryukuans  regard  as  an  Integal  part 
of  Japan.  Nor  can  this  country  deny  Japan  a 
wider  role  in  determining  Pacific  policies 
that  vitally  affect  Japanese  security. 

To  rebuff  Japanese  demands  for  a  more 
equal  partnership  would  be  to  court  political 
disorders  on  Okinawa  and  Invite  political 
repercussions  on  the  main  Islands  that  could 
topple  the  friendly  Sato  Government  and 
destroy  the  United  States-Japanese  Mutual 
Security  Treaty,  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  stability  of  the  Western  Pacific.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  indications  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  preparing  to  meet  the 
Japanese  demands  realistically. 

For  their  part,  the  Japanese  must  recog- 
nize that  they  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  American  protection  without  mak- 
ing some  sacrifices  of  their  own  on  behalf  of 
mutual  security.  If  Japtin  goes  too  far  in 
forcing  reduction  of  the  American  military 
presence,  the  Japanese  will  either  have  to 
begin  making  costly  investments  in  a  na- 
tional defense  force  or  stand  exposed  to  the 
rising  nuclear  power  of  China  and  the  bel- 
ligerency of  a  heavily-armed  North  Korea, 
not  to  mention  pressures  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  total  elimination  of  American  military 
ties.  Including  the  United  States  nuclear 
umbrella,  which  some  Japanese  seek  would 
not  lead  to  a  disarmed  and  neutral  Japan 
as  they  profess  to  believe.  More  likely  it 
would  provoke  the  resurgence  of  Japanese 
militarism,  with  Japanese  nuclear  arms. 
This  is  a  nightmare'  most  Americans  and 
most  Japanere  fervently  wish  to  avoid. 

Okinawa  Surrender? 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  12.500  United 
States  fighting  men  died  to  capture  Japan's 
72-lsland  Ryukyu  Chain  and  Its  strategic 
big  prize,  the  60-mlle-long  island  of  Okinawa 
in  the  East  China  Sea.  Since  then,  under 
continuing  American  control,  Okinawa  has 
been  developed  as  our  single  most  important 
military  base  complex  in  the  Par  East — A 
vital,  multi-billion-dollar  staging  area  for 
operations  from  Korea  to  Viet  Nam. 

Japan  now  is  pressing  for  return  of  Okina- 
wa and  the  other  Ryukyu  Islands.  Intense 
campaigns  both  by  Its  nationalistic  far  right 
and  Its  anti-American  left  have  made  such 
return  an  explosive  political  issue.  And  the 
Nixon  administration,  anxious  to  maintain 


good  relations  with  Japan's  pro-American 
Government,  has  indicated  it  will  yield  to 
the  pressures  and  return  the  territories — 
probably  effective  in  1972. 

This  conciliatory  attitude  is  the  latest 
demonstration  of  Uncle  Sam's  amazingly 
benevolent  attitude  toward  defeated  former 
enemies.  Surrender  of  our  control  over  Oki- 
nawa will  not  mean  dismantling  of  our  91 
military  installations  there.  But  It  would 
mean  we  could  no  longer  use  the  island  for 
storing  nuclear  weapons,  or  as  an  operating 
base  for  our  B-52  bombers.  Furthermore  we 
would  have  to  get  Japan's  permission  for 
launching  any  military  operations,  as  we  do 
now  at  the  148  bases  we  maintain  in  Japan 
Itself. 

There  is  absolutely  no  legal  reason  why 
we  should  do  this.  The  status  of  Okinawa 
and  the  other  Ryukyus  was  fixed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  by  Japan  in  1952.  Nor 
does  their  status  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  U.S.-Japanese  Mutual  Security  Treaty  of 
1960,  under  which  the  U.S.  guarantees  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  Japan.  Yet  a  threat 
not  to  renew  that  10-year  Ueaty  In  1970, 
ironically,  is  one  of  the  pressures  being  ex- 
erted on  Washington  for  the  return  of  Oki- 
nawa. 

Under  that  treaty  Japan,  in  effect,  lias 
given  a  free  ride  in  defense  matters.  Because 
we  are  its  protectors,  only  one  per  cent  of 
Its  budget  goes  for  defense.  As  a  result  it  has 
been  able  to  develop  an  annual  gross  national 
product  of  over  $120  billion — third  in  the 
whole  world  and  topped  only  by  the  U.S. 
and  Russia. 

What  the  Okinawa  situation  boils  down  to, 
in  other  words,  Is  a  demand  that  we  give 
Japan  a  veto  over  future  U.S.  military  oper- 
ations on  the  island.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Japanese  would  continue  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
we  spend  there  every  year,  plus  the  immense 
saving  afforded  by  our  continuing  protection. 

It  is  an  absurd  proposition  from  any  view- 
point but  Japan's.  Naturally  we  want  to 
maintain  friendly  relations,  but  a  clear  choice 
must  be  made.  Either  we  keep  a  strong  base 
under  our  own  unhindered  control  on  Oki- 
nawa, or  Japan  must  take  over  the  cost  and 
responsibility  of  Its  own  defense. 

Anything  else  would  be  a  foolish,  danger- 
ous, inexcusable  betrayal  of  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice made  by  12,600  American  men  in  the 
bloody  battles  of  1945. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  ANALYSIS  BY  SENATOR 
AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Viet- 
nam: Getting  Back  to  the  High  Ground," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day, June  20,  1969.  The  editorial  com- 
ments most  highly  on  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  AncEN) . 

Senator  Aiken  has  waited  a  long  time 
for  the  judgment  of  this  editorial.  It  was 
in  October  1966  that  he  "advised"  the 
administration  that  the  United  States 
should  declare  that  it  has  "won"  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  then  proceed  with  the 
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"gradual  redeplojrment  of  U.S.  military 
forces."  He  added: 

ThlB  unilateral  declaration  of  military  vic- 
tory would  herald  the  reeumptlon  of  political 
warfare  as  the  dominant  theme  In  Vietnam. 

The  administration  ignored  Senator 
AncEN  in  1966.  Editorially  he  was  torn 
apart.  Professors  and  students  of  po- 
litical science  thought  his  proposal  was 
absurd. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  sad  things 
about  our  society  Is  that  we  seem  un- 
able to  recognize  the  wise  men  among 
us.  We  suffer  fools;  we  reject  the  wise. 

We  see  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, 20.000  and  more  lives  late,  made 
sense  3  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  it  be  followed  by  the 
entire  speech  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  made  to  this  body  on  Octo- 
ber 19, 1966. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows': 

[Prom  The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  20, 

1969] 

Vietnam:    GrmNo  Back  to  the  High 

Ground 

"In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  p>co- 
ple  of  Vietnam  against  the  Communists." — 
John  P.  Kennedy,  September  2,   1963. 

This  country  has  had  no  stronger  sup- 
porter of  its  Vietnam  effort  over  the  years 
than  Lee  Kwan  Yew,  the  tough-minded 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  and  yet  when 
Lee  was  here  in  town  a  while  ago  he  was  not 
asking  as  much  of  us.  In  his  private  conversa- 
tions with  old  friends,  as  we  have  been  ask- 
ing of  ourselves.  He  had  read  American  public 
opinion  rightly,  and.  while  he  was  puzzled 
and  dismayed,  he  was  realistic.  If  the  public 
would  not  see  it  through.  It  was  time  to  l>egin 
a  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  forces — to 
"Vletnamlze"  the  war.  And  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  proved  incapable  of  handling 
the  increased  burden  and  succumbed  In  time 
to  Communist  control,  what  would  the  reper- 
cussions be  elsewhere  in  Asia?  They  would 
not  be  serious;  the  American  position  would 
not  collapse,  provided  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  seen  to  have  been  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  save  themselves,  provided  we 
were  honest  about  it  and  did  not  pull  out 
precipitously;  provided  it  was  plain  that  we 
had  done  as  much  as  any  outside  power 
reasonably  could  be  expected  to  do  to  fore- 
close a  Communist  conquest  by  force. 

This  was  the  nub  of  it,  glvljig  the  South 
Vietnamese  an  honest,  reasonable  shot  at 
their  own  sttlvation,  and,  while  these  are 
not  easy  measures  to  make,  this  Is  the  test 
which  must  somehow  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
posals for  disengagement  put  forth  by  Clark 
Clifford,  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
Foreign  Affairs.  They  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, new  proposals;  a  variation  was  offered 
by  McGeorge  Bundy  last  October,  and  both 
plans  draw  on  the  simple  prescription  put 
forth  by  Senator  George  Aiken  several  years 
ago — declare  victory. 

Mr.  Clifford  did  not  put  It  that  way,  of 
course,  but  his  plan,  like  Mr.  Bundy's,  comes 
down  to  the  same  thing  as  Senator  Aiken's. 
By  proposing  that  we  ease  off  our  military 
pressure  on  the  enemy,  remove  100,000 
troops  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  withdraw 
the  balance  of  our  ground  forces  by  the 
end  of  1970.  Mr.  Clifford  is  making  the 
arbitrary  Judgment  either  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  ready  18  months  from 
now  to  go  It  alone,  perhaps  with  American 


air  and  logistical  support;  or  that  if  they 
arent  it  won't  be  our  fault;  but  that  In  any 
case  we  have  accomplished  as  much  of  our 
Vietnam  mission  aa  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  we  are  going  about  It  and  that  It 
is  time  to  "set  a  chronological  limit  on  our 
Vietnamese  Involvement." 

The  logic  of  almost  everything  Mr.  Clif- 
ford has  to  say  about  his  proposal  is  Inescap- 
able; we  are  not  getting  anywhere,  nearly 
fast  enough,  as  things  are  going  now;  the 
South  Vietnamese  probably  won't  face  up  to 
their  obligations  to  defend  themselves  un- 
til we  do  less  of  It  for  them,  the  war  is  divert- 
ing "our  minds  and  our  means"  for  pressing 
domestic  problems  that  won't  wait;  so  the 
time  to  begin  the  process  of  disengagement 
is  now. 

With  this  much,  the  Nixon  Administration 
probably  would  not  quarrel — at  least  private- 
ly, in  any  case,  at  tils  press  conference  last 
night,  the  President  cited  his  initial  with- 
drawal of  25.000  troops  as  evidence  that  "we 
have  started  towards  the  withdrawal  that 
(Clifford)  has  advocated"  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  "we  could  beat  Mr.  Clifford's  time- 
table." He  promised  another  withdrawal  in 
August.  But  he  said  the  numbers  would  de- 
pend on  the  rate  of  training  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  progress  In  the  Paris 
talks,  and  other  developments.  What  he  Isn't 
saying,  in  short.  Is  how  fast  he  will  go;  he 
has  not  spread  out  a  timetable  or  put  a  flat 
and  final  limit  on  the  use  of  American 
ground  troops.  He  has  not.  in  short,  told  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  have  been  waging 
this  war  for  twenty  years,  that  If  they  will 
Just  be  patient  for  another  year  and  a  half, 
all  our  ground  forces  will  be  gone. 

And  he  has  not  done  so,  one  suspects,  be- 
cause he  does  not  share  Mr.  Clifford's  quiet 
confidence  that  this  sort  of  announcement 
would  create  a  "painful  dilemma"  for  Hanoi 
or  act  as  an  incentive  to  "true  bargaining" 
in  the  Paris  talks.  This  Is  the  sole  flaw,  to  our 
mind,  in  the  Clifford  approach;  it  might  In- 
fuse the  South  Vietnamese  with  new  strength 
and  self-confidence;  It  mighty  bring  them 
greater  self-sufficiency.  Bi/t  be«ause  of  Its 
fixed  and  arbitrary  timeta^e,  unrelated  to 
any  response  the  enemy  might  make,  it  might 
also  shatter  the  Saigon  government,  demor- 
alize the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces, 
and  raise  very  serious  questions  alx)ut  wheth- 
er, in  whatever  ensued,  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  been  given  a  decent,  reasonable 
chance.  So  we  would  forgo  the  precise,  pre- 
arranged timetable,  while  applauding  the 
rest  of  the  Clifford  approach.  We  would  fa- 
vor beginning  an  irreversible  accelerating 
process  of  disengagement,  but  one  whose 
exact  pace  and  termination  date  are  at  least 
somewhat  related  to  honest  Judgments  about 
the  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  response  of  the  enemy. 

President  Kennedy  was  right — six  years 
ago.  In  the  last  analysis.  It  was  their  war.  But 
we  took  a  very  large  part  of  it  away  from 
them  when  we  plunged  headlong  into  this 
quagmire.  And  this,  as  well  as  the  effort  and 
the  sacrifices  that  have  already  been  made, 
imposes  upon  us  a  very  special  obligation 
to  take  care  about  the  way  we  hand  it  back 
to  them  as  we  try  to  make  our  own  way  back 
to  the  high  ground. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  19, 

1966] 
Vietnam   Analysis — Present  and  Putuee 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  now  that  the 
President  Is  well  on  his  way  to  Manila  for 
a  meeting  with  our  allies  in  arms,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  review  briefly  events  leading 
up  to  our  present  position  in  Vietnam,  the 
status  of  that  present  position,  and  what 
possible  courses  are  available  for  the  future. 

The  President  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
the  Manila  conference  is  being  held  In  the 
quest  for  p>eace. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  desire  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia — 
a  peace  which  would  permit  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  that  area  and  greater 


concentration  of  our  aid  In  the  political,  eoo- 
nomlc,  and  social  fields. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  In  wishing  him  progress  toward 
this  objective  at  Manila. 

Passing  over  the  early  years  of  our  Viet- 
nam Involvement,  the  record  of  which  1b 
already  abundantly  clear,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent the  situation  as  It  existed  In  February 
1966,  when  the  total  of  American  combat 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  was  lees  than 
20,000. 

In  spite  of  confident  reports  by  our  high- 
est military  authorities  at  that  time,  there 
actually  existed  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  military  defeat  for  the  American  forces. 

In  the  face  of  this  imminent  danger,  a 
detachment  of  marines  was  dispatched  to 
Da  Nang,  and  a  program  of  building  up  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  was  launched. 

The  administration  chose  not  to  Identify 
the  danger  of  military  defeat  as  the  reason 
for  escalation,  but  rather  the  aggression  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  military  forces  against 
South  Vietnam. 

Aggression  is  a  word  with  two  meanings — 
one  Is  a  quasi-legal  meaning  which  has  In 
the  past — in  the  case  of  North  Korean  ag- 
gression acroes  the  38th  parallel  and  Hitler's 
many  aggressions  In  Europe — served  as  a 
formal  rallying  point  for  collective  action. 
It  also  has  a  looser  meaning — simply  the  de- 
termination of  one  co\intry  of  a  hostile  act 
by  another. 

The  United  States  has  been  unable  to  sus- 
tain "aggression"  as  a  basis  for  collective 
action. 

Even  the  countries  most  affected  by  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam  did  not  Increase 
their  own  commitment  until  the  escalation 
of  U.S.  military  power  had  proceeded  beyond 
any  point  where  outright  military  defeat 
was  a  credible  alternative. 

In  short,  our  allies,  like  Korea,  felt  It  was 
In  their  Interest  to  follow  our  lead  If  only 
In  respect  for  U.S.  power. 

Therefore,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  UJ3. 
charge  of  aggression,  the  word  cannot  be 
employed  In  its  quasi-technical  sense. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
wide  support  exists  In  the  world  to  the 
proposition  that  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  questioned  or 
compromised. 

This  is  the  honor  our  gallant  allies  in 
Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  pay  us  by  placing  their  sol- 
diers alongside  ours  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Thailand. 

Insofar  as  our  commitment  to  Vietnam 
represented  an  effort  to  sustain  the  credi- 
bility and  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
the  act  of  escalation  cannot  brook  any  seri- 
ous dissent. 

In  February  of  1965  and  for  some  months 
thereafter,  such  a  situation  persisted. 

However,  at  the  present  time  it  Is  not 
possible  to  sustain  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  military  defeat  facing  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  enemy  has  apparently  dismissed  any 
Idea  of  engaging  In  major  formal  combat 
with  superior  U.S.  forces,  and  has  resorted  to 
a  war  of  harassment  and  surprise  guerrilla 
tactics. 

Paced  with  the  harassment  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  military 
forces,  casualties  to  American  forces  In  Viet- 
nam are  Inevitable. 

The  more  American  troops  in  active  com- 
bat, the  more  casualties  from  such  harass- 
ment there  will  be. 

But  these  casualties  In  no  way  sustain  the 
prospect  of  a  military  defeat. 

Today,  the  American  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam no  longer  Involves  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  preserving  the  credibility  and  In- 
tegrity of  U.S.  Armed  Forces — provided  that 
the  war  Is  not  extended  In  time  or  In  geog- 
raphy to  the  point  where  a  wholly  new 
threat  to  U.S.  military  power  exists. 

The  new  threat  might  take  either  the  form 
of  Chinese  Intervention,  or,  more  pertinent, 
the  form  of  a  prolonged  erosion  of  the  credl- 
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blUty  of  U.S.  power  through  harassment  In  a 
political  context — namely,  through  the  dis- 
integration of  the  South  Vietnamese  society. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  asserted  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  that  there  is  no 
military  "solution"  or  objective  In  this  war. 
We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  North  Vietnam 
nor  its  government. 

This  assertion  is  shared  by  virtually  every 
type  of  observer — allied,  official,  and  hostile. 
The  greater  the  U.S.  military  commitment 
in  South  Vietnam,  however,  the  less  possi- 
bility that  any  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment will  be  capable  of  asserting  Its  own  au- 
thority on  its  home  ground  or  abroad. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  commitment  already 
clearly  is  suffocating  any  serious  possibility 
of  self-determination  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  whole  defense  of 
that  country  is  now  totally  dependent  on 
the  U  S   armed  presence. 

This  was  also  true  In  Korea  in  1954,  but 
then  the  United  States  was  operating  under 
the  umbrella  of  collective  U.N.  action,  and 
along  a  well-defined  battlefront  which  per- 
mitted organization  of  the  rear  areas. 
None  of  this  Is  true  in  South  Vietnam. 
Considering  the  fact  that  as  every  day 
goes  by,  the  Integrity  and  invincibility  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  further  placed  In  ques- 
tion because  there  Is  no  military  objective, 
the  United  States  faces  only  two  choices: 
Either  we  can  attempt  to  escape  our  predica- 
ment by  escalating  the  war  into  a  new  di- 
mension, where  a  new  so-called  aggressor  is 
brought  into  play  or  we  can  deescalate  the 
war  on  the  ground  that  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent dapger  of  a  military  defeat  no  longer 
exists  and  therefore  deescalatlon  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of  placing 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  a  position  of  compro- 
mise. 

Faced  with  these  alternatives,  the  United 
States,  could  well  declare  unilaterally  that 
this  stage  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  over — that 
we  have  "won"  In  the  sense  that  our  Armed 
Forces  are  In  control  of  most  of  the  field  and 
no  potential  enemy  is  in  a  position  to  estab- 
lish its  authority  over  South  Vietnam. 

Such  a  declaration  should  be  accompanied, 
not  by  announcement  of  a  phased  with- 
drawal, but  by  the  gradual  redeployment  of 
U.S.  military  forces  around  strategic  centers 
and  the  substitution  of  intensive  reconnais- 
sance for  bombing. 

This  unilateral  declaration  of  military 
victory  would  herald  the  resumption  of  po- 
litical warfare  as  the  dominant  theme  in 
Vietnam. 

Until  such  a  declaration  Is  made,  there  Is 
no  real  prospect  for  political  negotiations. 

The  credibility  of  such  a  unilateral  decla- 
ration of  military  victory  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully challenged  by  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  themselves — assum- 
ing that  the  Chinese  remain  aloof. 

There  Is  nobody  In  the  United  States  or  In 
Europe  or  in  Russia  that  Is  at  all  likely  to 
challenge  a  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  our  military  forces 
have  discharged  their  duty  in  their  usual 
competent  manner  and  occupy  the  field  as 
victors. 

Any  charge  against  such  an  assertion  di- 
rectly challenges  the  ability  of  U.S.  military 
power  and  makes  the  prospect  of  a  wider 
war  clear  and  present. 

Right  now  In  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  world, 
only  the  United  States  suggests  that  possibil- 
ity. 

Once  the  burden  of  suggesting  a  wider 
war  Is  shifted  from  us  to  others — others  who 
question  the  Integrity  of  U.S.  military 
power— the  United  States  is  again  in  the  po- 
sition of  leading  from  collective  strength 
politically. 

This  suggested  strategy  is  not  designed  to 
solve  the  oolltical  problem  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  simply  designed  to  remove  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  military  power — or  more  loosely 
the  question  of  "face" — as  the  factor  which 
precludes   a  political  solution. 
Again,  It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  no 


poUticlan  In  the  United  States,  In  Europe, 
or  even  In  Russia  is  likely  to  challenge  a 
unilateral  declaration  of  military  victory  on 
our  part. 

Even  If  such  a  challenge  were  made,  the 
United  States  would  be  In  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  it  Is  today,  for  It  would  have  es- 
tablished "aggression"  again  as  a  means  of 
collective,  rather  than  essentially  unilateral 
action. 

I  have  not  discussed  this  possible  course 
of  action  with  President  Johnson,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  presents  a  feasible 
course  of  action  which  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  dismissed. 

Its  adoption  would  not  mean  the  quick 

witlidrawal  of  our  forces  In  southeast  Asia. 

in  all  probablUty,  our  military  strength 

would  have  .to  be  deployed  in  that  area  for 

many  years  to  come. 

We  are  a  Pacific  power,  and  no  nation  In 
southern  Asia — possibly  not  even  North 
Vietnam  Itself— would  feel  at  ease  were  we 
to  announce  a  withdrawal  from  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  as  always, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
month  I  Mr.  Aiken)  has  given  us  a  great  deal 
to  consider  and  some  additional  food  for 
thought.  His  speech  Indicates  that  he  has  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  suggestions  which  he  has  advanced. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  emphasis 
on  the  political  aspects  of  the  war  because 
there  Is  no  doubt  that,  militarily  speaking, 
the  hump  was  crossed  over  a  long  time  ago 
and  we  are  now  In  a  position  where  we  can- 
not and  win  not  be  dislodged.  Therefore,  we 
reach  the  political  phases  of  the  situation, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  Important  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  won  on  a  military  basis. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken) 
has  pointed  out.  It  Is  not  a  case  of  conven- 
tional warfare.  It  is  of  harassing  tactics  and 
a  case  of  guerrilla  activities  that  can  go  on 
for  a  long  time,  even  though  we  continue  to 
hold  the  upper  hand. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis 


mous  consents  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  this  morning's  ticker  which 
deals  with  the  statements  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg  In  the  United  Nations  last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"United  Nations. — The  United  States 
called  on  North  Vietnam  last  night  to  spell 
out  what  It  would  do  if  U.S.  air  attacks  on 
the  communist  state  are  called  off. 

"Ambassador  Goldberg  posed  the  challenge 
In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's marathon  policy  debate  which  has 
centered  on  the  war  in  Vletnajn. 

"Replying  to  Communist  and  nonallgned 
member  states  who  had  been  calling  for  a 
halt  m  the  bombing  as  an  essential  prelim- 
inary to  any  peace  negotiations,  Goldberg 
said: 

••  'We  have  considered  this  advice  and  hav- 
ing considered  It,  we  would  like  to  know  from 
Hanoi  privately  or  publicly  what  would  hap- 
pen If  we  followed  it.' 

"Replying  to  Communist  demands  for  a 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam,  be 
said: 

"  'We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  do  not 
seek  a  permanent  military  presence  In  Vlet- 
name  and  have  offered  to  agree  to  a  time 
schedule  for  supervised,  phased  withdrawal 
of  all  external  forces — those  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States.' " 
Mr.  Aiken.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  whose  opinion,  as 
everybody  knows,  I  wholeheartedly  respect. 

I  did  not  know  that  Ambassador  Goldberg 
was  going  to  make  a  speech  yesterday.  In  fact, 
I  have  had  no  consultation  with  anyone  on 
this  matter.  But  I  do  think  that  the  hand 
of  the  United  Nations  would  be  Immensely 
strengthened  If  we  could  announce  that  we 
have  won  the  military  victory,  and  It  Is  the 
political  situation  that  now  exists.  Then.  If 
the  enemy  persists  in  military  operations, 
they,  m  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would  be  the 
aggressors,  and  subject  to  collective  actions 


placed   by   the  distinguished   Senator   from,   which  the  United  Nations  would  be  Inter 

Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  on  his  assertion  that      — -  ■         ^  ■  — "^  **—  — - 

the  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  power.  There  Is 

a  great  deal  of  difference  between  being  a 

Pacific  power  and  an  Asian  power.  Tnerefore, 

the  emphasis  has  been  well  brought  out  at 

this  time. 

It  happens  that  last  evening  the  distin- 
guished U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  In  response  to 
challenges  In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  marathon  policy  debate, 
which  centered  on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  had 
some  comments  to  make.  In  response  to  Com- 
munist and  nonallned  member  states  who 
have  been  calling  for  a  halt  in  the  bombing 
as  an  essential  preliminary  of  any  peace 
negotiations,  and  also  to  the  Communlts  de- 
mands for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  Am- 
bassador Gtoldberg  said : 

"We  have  considered  tJUls  advice  and  hav- 
ing considered  It,  we  would  like  to  know  from 
Hanoi  privately  or  publicly  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  followed  It." 

Replying  to  the  challenges  relative  to  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal.  Ambassador  Goldberg  said: 
"We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  do  not 
seek  a  permanent  military  presence  In  Viet- 
nam and  have  offered  to  aigree  to  a  time 
schedule  for  supervised,  phased  withdrawal 
of  all  external  forces,  those  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States." 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  proposals 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Atken)  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
administration  and  by  all  of  those  engaged  In 
the  present  conflict. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 


ested  In  and  concerned  with,  as  was  the  case 
In  connection  with  Korea. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrteld? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield,  but 
I  have  no  time  remaining. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  be  recognized  In 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  AiKEjj.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  rthat  I  may  proceed  for  another  5 
minutes. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Fttlbright.  First,  I  wish  to  join  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  say  that  I  think  the  speech 
Is  most  interesting,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
timely  as  this  conference  gets  underway  in 
Manila  In  the  next  few  days  that  some  al- 
ternatives to  the  escalation  of  the  war  be 
given.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  on  raising  this 
matter. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. I  notice  that  on  page  6  the  Senator  says 
there  are  two  approaches:  one  Is  to  escalate 
the  war  Into  a  new  dimension,  by  which  I 
assume  he  would  mean  probably  an  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  or  the  dropping  of  atomic 
bombs.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Aiken.  There  is  a  great  temptation  on 
the  part  of  some  people  to  escalate  the  war 
rather  than  to  admit  that  the  United  Stales 
is  at  a  military  disadvantage  which,  of  course, 
it  Is  not.  If  we  cnce  announce  that  the  mili- 
tary confilct  has  beer  won,  then  we  can  go 
onto  a  political  basis  and  if  anyone  else  seeks 
to  promote  the  question  of  credibility  or  the 
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ability  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  attempts  to 
escalate  or  continue  the  war,  they  themselves 
would  be  taking  the  position  of  being  ag- 
gressors In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world, 
which  views  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  as  being  the  aggressor.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  get  rid  of  that  label. 

Mr.  TmjBRioHT.  I  Join  the  Senator  In 
wishing  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  that  label, 
but  I  want  to  clarify  my  thoughts.  Is  It  the 
Senator's  view  that  the  deescalatton,  which 
he  mentions  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page 
6,  should  take  place  concurrently  with  the 
annoimcement  of  a  military  victory? 

Mr.    AncEN.    "Hie    deescalatlon    would    be 
gradual. 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  Gradual. 
Mr.  Aiken.  Of  course. 
We  could  not  withdraw  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  precipitately.  They  could  be 
redeployed.  I  do  not  know  what  would  hap- 
pen.  Perhaps   the   enemy   would   refuse   to 
concede  or  to  stop  the  fighting.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  be  ready  to  stop  it  by 
now  because  they  have  been  unmercifully 
punished  by  U.S.  forces. 

As  for  withdrawing  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  they  would  have  to  cover 
It  for  a  long  time,  because  we  might  as  well 
adnUt.that  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
inen£..has  now  been  completely  overshadowed 
by  our  forces  there.  They  jire  having  trouble 
again,  and  we  would  have  to  stay  there  for 
some  time;  but  as  of  now  we  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  guarantee  that  no  outside  forces 
will  take  over  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  I  think  that  Is  correct.  I 
ask  the  Senator,  would  this  entail  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  think  It  should.  That  Is  one 
way  we  would  get  our  answer  as  to  whether 
the  enemy  Is  disposed  at  aU  to  meet  us  on 
political  grounds. 

Mr.  PtTLBBiGHT.  If,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
has  In  the  past  suggested,  as  a  token  of  our 
good  faith,  with  regard  to  negotiations  we 
suspended  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
does  the  Senator  think  that  would  be  a  use- 
ful thing  for  m  to  do?  Wouid  that  be  a  good 
way  to  test  out  their  attitude? 

Lastly,  because  this  Is  a  new  Idea — I  am 
not  quite  clear  on  It.  but  I  am  certainly 
sympathetic  with  anything  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  ever  brings  forward  designed 
to  minimize  the  tragic  destruction  and  loss 
of  life  now  taking  place  In  Vietnam — does 
the  Senator  visualize  that  at  the  Manila  con- 
ference an  announcement  should  be  made 
that  we  have  won  a  military  victory?  Is  that 
what  he  Is  suggesting? 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  Is  a  hoi>e — possibly  a  faint 
hope,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  there  might 
be  action  taken  in  Manila  and  an  under- 
standing  reached  there   which  would  lead 
to  such  an  announcement  of  a  military  vic- 
tory on  our  part,   because  no  one   In  the 
world — Russia,   or   any   other   country — can 
dispute  the  fact  that  we  are  winning  a  mili- 
tary victory  so  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 
Mr.  PuLBBiGHT.  I  would  go  further  and 
■ay  that  they  do  not  dispute  that  we  could 
make  of  Vietnam  a  desert,  as  they  say,  by 
completely    destroying    everything    there — 
man.  woman,  tree,  anything  else  If  we  wished. 
Mr.  Aiken.   But  we  have  repeatedly  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  destroying  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Hanoi  government,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  their  own  choice  of  government.  But.  we 
could  destroy  them.  They  must  understand 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  they 
would    welcome    some    indication    that    we 
might  meet  them  on  political  grounds    in 
which     case     they     might     be     willing'  to 
negotiate. 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  To  negotiate. 
Mr.  Aiken.  I  do  not  believe,  so  long  as  we 
base  this  conflict  on  military  grounds,  that 
the  Hanoi  government  will  ever  sit  down  with 
the  present  leadership  of  the  United  States. 
I   think   they   would   accept   extermination 
first. 
Mr.  Pttlbright    I  think  I  agree  with  the 
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Senator  on  that.  I  am  very  glad  he  has  made 
his  speech.  I  shall  study  It  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest.  I  also  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  fine  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  yield? 

The  Acting  Phesident  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes 
In  order  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latjsche]. 

The  Acting  Pbesident  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  Latjsche.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
from  the  Senator's  remarks  that  he  would 
begin  by  declaring  a  military  victory? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Absolutely.  My  statement  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Mr.  Lattsche.  The  Hanoi  government  might 
challenge  that. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Yes;  North  Vietnam  might  chal- 
lenge that,  but  If  they  do,  I  think  they  will 
lose  much  of  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Latjsche.  If  we  declare  a  military  vic- 
tory, what  do  we  do  then,  pull  out,  establish 
enclaves,  or  deescalate?  What  is  the  next 
step? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  think  we  would  have  to  re- 
main In  order  to  maintain  our  bases  there 
and  conduct  full-scale  reconnaissance  to  keep 
track  of  what  they  were  doing.  But  we  would 
before  long  find  out  whether  they  wanted  to 
continue  to  fight  and,  if  they  did,  then  they 
themselves  would  be  the  aggressors,  rather 
than  us,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lattsche.  In  substance,  that  is  the 
Gavin  plan,  that  we  establish  Islands  and 
hold  onto  them  and  stay  there. 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  has  been  the  practice  we 
have  been  following  over  there  now.  We  cer- 
tainly have  strongholds  now  from  which  we 
can  deploy  our  troops. 

Mr.  Latjsche.  But  the  Senator  does  not 
reconmiend  that  we  pull  out? 

Mr.  Aiken.  No.  We  will  have  to  remain 
until  a  great  degree  of  stability  has  been 
established.  Our  leaving  South  Vietnam  will 
have  to  be  gradual. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Or  that  we  establish  bases 
there  and  watch  whether  North  Vietnam  will 
respond  favorably  to  our  gestures  to  bring 
them  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  Aiken.  If  we  said  we  were  going  to  pull 
out  at  once,  then  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  would  go.  It  would  not  stand  up  verv 
long.  *^       ' 


Chesapeake  Bay.  is  indeed,  a  priceless 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  Maryland's  natural 
resources.  However,  the  price  for  keeping 
any  crown  untarnished  and  preserved  is 
vigilance.  We  in  Maryland  have  not  ex- 
erted the  vigilance  that  we  should  in  the 
protection  of  our  great  natural  resources, 
particularly  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Last  week  an  article  entitled  "The 
Wetlands:  The  High  Hidaen  Price  of 
Surrender,"  written  by  Hunter  James, 
was  published  in  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun.  Mr.  James  stated  just  what  could 
happen  if  Maryland's  320,000  acres  of 
wetlands  were  permitted  to  be  replaced 
by  "a  dreary  procession  of  marinas,  boat 
slips,  jerry-built  housing  developments, 
gas  stations,  boardwalks,  honky  tonks,' 
dancehalls,  refuse  dumps,  and  long  rows 
of  beach  cottages  all  but  obliterated  by 
the  hot  Sim." 

The  point  is  that  any  one  of  these  de- 
velopments may  not  be  objectionable; 
indeed,  some  of  them  may  be  desirable. 
The  point  is  that  we  must  exert  more  dil- 
igence in  planning  and  protecting  our 
wetlands  in  this  great  estuary  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  Mr.  James'  article 
makes  that  clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wetlands:  The  High.  Hidden  Price  of 
Sttrrendes 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


THE  WETLANDS  OP  MARYLAND 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  resources  the 
State  of  Maryland  possesses  is  the  es- 
tuary known  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  one 
of  the  world's  finest  natural  spawning 
spots  for  fin  fish  and  shellfish. 

Some  years  ago  a  group  of  Japanese 
biologists  visiting  Chesapeake  Bay  stated 
that  if  Japanese  techiiiques  for  farm- 
ing—and when  I  say  "farming"  I  mean 
the  development  of  shellfish  and  fin 
fish — were  utilized  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  resulting  income  from  the  annual 
harvest  would  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
entire  Japanese  budget  with  no  other 
source  of  income. 


(By  Hunter  James) 
Someday,  if  private  developers  have  their 
way,  the  last  of  Maryland's  320,000  acres  of 
wetlands  wUl  be  replaced  by  a  dreary  proces- 
sion of  marinas,  boat  sUps,  Jerry-built  hous- 
ing developments,  gas  stations,  boardwalks, 
honky  tonks,  dance  halls,  refuse  dumps  and 
long  rows  of  beach  cottages  all  but  obliterated 
by  the  hot  sun;  man-made  waste  flung  down 
upon  nature's  waste,  made  profitable  for  a 
few.  hospitable  to  some  and  disquieting  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

In  hard  truth,  if  nothing  were  endangered 
by  the  builders  and  dredgers  but  nature  in 
Its  primeval  state,  there  would  be  reason 
only  for  lament,  not  one  for  official  com- 
paint.  But  scientists  know  that  in  the  eternal 
order  a  wetland  is  as  Important  to  some 
forms  of  bird  lUe  and  fish  life  and  even  some 
forms  of  animal  life  as  the  sea  and  land  and 
air  itself. 

The  easiest  way  to  think  of  a  wetland  is 
as  the  margin  of  the  sea,  the  part  covered 
by  the  incoming  tide  and  left  exposed  when 
the  tide  goes  out.  It  Is  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  that  helps  explain  why  the  wet- 
lands are  so  Important.  Down  with  the  out- 
going tide  go  assorted  forms  of  decayed  plant 
life  that  serve  as  food  for  croakers,  men- 
haden, skillet  fish,  silver  perch  and  other 
species. 

The  menhaden  is  itself  a  basic  food  for  the 
white  marUn,  striped  bass,  sea  trout  and 
other  large  food  and  game  fish.  Once  the 
menhaden  goes  so  will  moet  of  the  others. 
The  menhaden  will  vanish  Just  as  soon  as 
yoimg  menhaden  caxx  no  longer  swim  up  the 
Chesapeake  to  feed  In  the  fresh  water 
estuaries — that  is.  as  soon  as  the  builders 
and  dredgers  have  done  their  work.  Marsh 
plants,  high  in  nitrogen  and  phosphorous 
coLnpotmds.  also  furnish  food  for  deep  sea 
plants  and  for  shellfish  which  mature  In  the 
shallow  waters  along  the  edge  of  the  bay  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  destruction  of  the  coastal  marshes 
would  ultimately  deprive  Maryland  of  most 
if  not  all  of  its  blue  crabs,  clams  and 
oysters— all  of  which  depend  either  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  wetlands  for  food.  Himt- 
ers  would  no  longer  shoot  the  canvasback 


duck  or  the  Canadian  wild  goose  in  these 
parts,  and  the  dlamondback  terrapin  would 
become  a  rarity  indeed.  The  muskrat,  native 
of  the  swamps  and  valuable  for  bis  fur,  would 
vanish  and  with  him  would  go  the  whistling 
swan,  great  blue  heron,  snowy  egret,  osprey 
and  hundreds  of  species  of  songbirds. 

Dr.  Eugene  Cronln,  director  of  the  state's 
Natural  Resources  Institute,  describes  the 
bay  and  Its  surrounding  regions  as  "a  very 
rich  ecosystem,  made  up  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  are  beautifully  fitted  to  the  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  this  rather  violent 
body  of  water. 

"The  organisms  are  In  balance  with  their 
environment  and  with  each  other.  The  system 
is  tough  and  many  species  have  been  able 
to  withstand  considerable  environmental 
change  and  modification.  At  the  same  time, 
it  Is  essentially  delicate  or  fragile,  and  de- 
struction of  any  one  link  In  the  rather  short 
food  chain  might  have  far-reaching  and  long- 
lasting  destructive  effects  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem." 

The  state  has  lost  an  estimated  7  per  cent 
of  its  wetlands  since  1952  and  could  lose  up 
to  93,000  additional  acres  in  the  next  decade. 
Luckily,  Maryland  is  not  yet  so  poor  In  wet- 
lands as  California  now  is.  That  state  has 
lost  almost  70  per  cent  of  its  wetlands  and 
San  P^ancisco  bay,  the  hardest  hit  area,  is 
no  longer  of  much  consequence  as  a  com- 
mercial fishery. 

Maryland  has  been  helped  by  the  relative 
isolation  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  But  the  Im- 
pending construction  of  a  second  Bay  bridge 
may  bring  renewed  clamor  for  more  com- 
mercial development  which  in  turn  will  bring 
a  demand  for  a  third  and  fourth  Bay  bridge 
which  will  create  other  types  of  pressure  for 
other  types  of  development. 

The  state  recently  took  a  monetary  beat- 
ing In  the  transfer  of  valuable  wetland  prop- 
erties on  Assawoman  Bay  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Bay  to  James  B.  Calne,  a  private  developer, 
and  to  Maryland  Marine  Properties,  Inc.  It 
also  gave  up  some  of  the  most  valuable  food- 
producing  regions.  Experts  believe  the  pro- 
posed development  alone  could  destroy  up 
to  half  the  blue  crabs  and  clams  that  inhabit 
the  surrounding  waters. 

Fortunately  the  Board  of  Public  Works  has 
called  off  further  transfers  of  state-owned 
wetlands  until  the  General  Assembly  has  had 
a  chance  to  enact  sensible  legislation  for 
their  control.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  steel  and  railroad  Interests 
Joined  with  the  Maryland  Port  Authority, 
and  the  state  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment to  kill  two  relatively  mild  regu- 
latory measures.  "The  only  difference  next 
time,  if  any,  will  be  the  sense  of  urgency 
brought  on  by  the  realization  that  so  far 
the  problem  hasn't  been  treated  with  any 
urgency  at  all. 

■'We  are  not  yet  In  the  late  crisis  stage." 
says  Dr.  Cronln.  "We  are  still  In  the  early 
visible  and  grave  threat  stage,  and  there  is 
still  time  to  write  fair  laws  and  bring  the 
problem  under  reasonable  control." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECENT  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
SLOWDOWN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  I  made  a 
special  visit  to  many  of  the  air  trafQc 


control  centers  operated  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  I  went  into  the  facili- 
ties, inspected  the  equipment  and  ob- 
served controllers  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Oklahoma  City,  New 
York,  and  many  other  cities.  I  saw  first 
hand  the  situation  that  faced  the  con- 
trollers and  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  very  heavy  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  in  moving  air  traffic  through- 
out the  Nation  and  to  and  from  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  only  impressed 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  work  they 
do  but  also  with  their  fine  dedication, 
lugh  sense  of  responsibility,  and  splendid 
attitude  toward  their  obligations,  and 
their  work  as  a  whole.  I  witnessed  that 
in  every  place  I  visited. 

I  was  quite  serious  about  tliis  matter. 
I  realized  that  I  had  to  know  more  about 
the  subject  matter  in  order  properly  to 
handle  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  then  took  the  lead — with  some  very 
fine  help,  of  course — in  increasing  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  appropriations 
to  incliide  the  addition  of  1,000  con- 
trollers over  and  above  that  recom- 
mended in  the  budget.  We  already  had  a 
recommendation  for  1.000  new  prospec- 
tive controllers  but  the  committee  had 
that  amendment  for  an  additional  1,000 
because  of  the  congested  conditions. 
In  addition,  again  with  splendid  assist- 
ance, I  took  the  lead  in  removing  the 
controllers  from  the  manpower  limita- 
tion of  1968  so  that  the  number  of  con- 
trollers could  be  increased  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

That  amendment  was  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  was  some 
very  fine  debate  on  it.  The  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  except  the  agency 
from  the  limitations  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1968.  That  was  the  only  exception,  as 
I  recall,  that  I  voted  for. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  direct  responsibility  in  the 
air  controller  problem  and  after  the  ex- 
tensive study  I  feel  I  know  something  of 
its  extent,  and  of  what  is  being  done  to 
remedy  it.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  I  have 
an  obligation  to  speak  out  on  the  recent 
slowdown  of  air  controllers  that  dis- 
rupted air  traffic  throughout  the  Nation 
and  had  a  very  serious  eCfect  even  in 
foreign  countries  served  by  airlines  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 

On  last  June  18,  19,  and  20,  the  Nation 
was  faced  with  a  severe  disruption  of  air 
traffic,  because  of  a  slowdown  of  air 
traffic  controllers  in  key  places  through- 
out the  Nation. 

On  those  days,  many  controllers  did 
not  report  to  work,  giving  as  their  rea- 
son the  taking  of  sick  leave.  I  believe  this 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  which  can  have 
an  adverse  efifect  upon  the  Nation  as  can 
few  other  operations  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible. 

I  am  in  ssonpathy  with  the  air  con- 
trollers generally.  Last  year,  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion added  money  for  the  hiring  and 
training  of  more  controllers.  We  continue 
to  work  toward^acquiring  and  training  a 
sufficient  controller  force,  safely  and 
adequately  to  handle  the  air  transporta- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

I  emphasize,  however,  in  a  most  seri- 
ous way,  that  the  action  taken  by  the 


contfollers  during  this  3-day  slowdown 
is  neither  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion, nor  in  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
trollers. Such  action,  if  repeated  in  this, 
or  any  similar  form,  is  virtually  certain 
to  bring  down  upon  the  controllers  a 
wave  of  criticism  that  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  public 
and  congressional  support  for  their 
cause. 

It  is  readily  conceded  by  those  in  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  that  the  air  con- 
troller system  needs  attention.  However, 
no  good  purpose  is  served  by  inconven- 
iencing hundreds  of  thousands  of  trav- 
elers and  causing  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  in  an 
eCfort  to  "dramatize"  a  situation  already 
well  known  by  those,  who  have  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  and  who  are  doiiig 
what  they  can  to  correct  the  inequities 
and  inadequacies. 

Moreover,  the  damage  is  greatly  in- 
creased inasmuch  as  the  "dramatiza- 
tion" and  the  slowdown  were  made  un- 
der what  appears  to  be  false  pretenses — 
that  is,  the  taking  of  sick  leave  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  reporting  to  work  and 
at  the  same  time  escaping  penalty  for 
not  being  at  their  assigned  post  of  duty. 

I  have  received  a  summary  of  the 
status  of  the  air  traffic  control  system 
of  the  United  States  on  June  18.  19.  and 
20 — the  days  of  the  so-called  slowdown. 

I  am  far  from  convinced,  in  fact  I  have 
grave  doubt,  that  in  Denver,  Colo.,  of  the 
50  controllers  scheduled  to  report  for 
duty,  25  were  sick.  Or  in  Honolulu,  seven 
of  the  13  scheduled  to  report  for  duty 
were  sick.  Or  in  Houston,  seven  of  15 
scheduled  to  report  for  duty  were  sick. 
Or  in  New  York,  79  of  112  scheduled  for 
duty  were  sick. 

I  think  that  this  practice,  in  addition 
to  being  a  disservice  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, puts  in  jeopardy  the  sick  leave  sys- 
tem of  the  entire  Government. 

I  urge  the  air  controllers  to  carry  out 
their  duties  in  good  faith,  to  express 
their  grievances  in  an  orderly  and  dig- 
nified manner  through  proper  channels 
while  at  the  same  time  performing  their 
duties  in  accordance  with  the  high  stand- 
ards and  the  splendid  reputation  they 
have  earned  over  the  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  be  mis- 
guided or  misled  into  believing  that  such 
tactics  as  a  slowdown  of  this  type  will 
have  the  efifect  of  bringing  pressure  on 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  this  problem.  I  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  Senate,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  that  it  is 
my  obligation — direct,  official,  and  per- 
sonal— to  continue  this  interest  and  to 
continue  working  on  this  matter — sm  ob- 
ligation which  also  extends  to  the  con- 
trollers, to  the  public,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  interested  in  their  welfare.  I  am 
interested  in  their  equipment.  We  put 
in  extra  money  last  year  for  that.  My 
acute  interest  was  also  evident  in  this 
subject  before  I  became  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  when,  a  few  years  ago.  two 
of  my  closest  friends  lost  their  lives  not 
because  of  something  the  controllers 
failed  to  do.  but  because,  as  I  believed, 
of  a  lack  of  equipment  at  that  particu- 
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lar  airport  which  caused  a  very  serious 
crash  of  an  airplane  which  not  only 
caused  the  loss  of  life  to  my  two  friends, 
but  everyone  else  on  the  airpleuie. 

All  those  reasons  combined  have 
caused  me  toipome  here  today  not  to  look 
for  any  trouble — I  already  have  enough 
to  do — but  to  come  here  to  raise  the  flag 
of  warning  to  these  fine  men  and  also  to 
raise  the  flag  of  warning  to  the  public  as 
a  whole,  and  to  Congress,  to  show  the 
possible  grave  and  tremendous  trouble 
that  can  arise  imless  this  matter  is 
brought  to  a  different  plane  ^nd  settled 
on  a  different  basis.  i 

I  believe  in  these  fine  men.  I  know  a 
few  of  them  personally,  but  when  one  ob- 
serves them  working  under  the  stress  and 
strain,  and  care  and  responsibility,  he 
has  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
controllers  than  if  he  met  them  at  a  so- 
cial function,  a  bail  game,  or  any  other 
place. 

My  impression  of  them,  when  left  alone 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities,  is  that 
they  ace  a  fine,  high- type  group  of  men. 

Mr. -President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  situ- 
ation report  on  the  status  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  on  June  18,  19,  and  20, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrruATTON   Report  on  the  Status  or  the 

AiB  TRApyic  Control  System  on  June  18, 

19.  AND  20.   1969 

In  the  period  18-19  June  1969  absenteeism 
In  the  ATC  system  became  a  major  problem. 
Detailed  reports  providing  a  breakdown  on 
the  situation  on  a  facility  by  facility  basis 
are  currently  being  prepared.  The  purpose 
of  this  summary  Is  to  provide  an  overview 
of  the  situation  from  a  system  standpoint. 
On  18  June  1969,  the  absenteeism  was  cen- 
tered in  the  Kansas  City  Center  ARTCC  and 
Denver  ARTCC  areas.  These  are  key  facilities 
in  terms  of  transcontinental  traffic  move- 
ment. Approximately  50<"c  of  the  controllers 
scheduled  for  duty  called  in  sick  in  these 
two  facilities.  In  addition,  the  Kansas  City 
Municipal  Airport  terminal  ATC  facility  ex- 
perienced 25%  absenteeism.  This  resulted 
in  a  void  at  the  crucial  mld-contlnental  area 
and  resulted  in  reroutlngs  to  transconti- 
nental traffic  north  and  south  of  this  area. 
Specifically,  the  Kansas  City  Center,  faced 
with  the  shortage  of  qualified  control  per- 
sonnel, was  obliged  to  issue  restrictions  on 
transcontinental  traffic  which  resulted  in 
large  scale  disruption  to  the  normal  flow  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  following  day,  19  June  1969,  the 
absenteeism  became  more  widespread.  Den- 
ver Center  again  was  hard  hit  while  Kansas 
City  returned  to  a  normal  complement.  A 
new  element,  however,  was  introduced.  The 
New  York  ARTCC  experienced  absenteeism 
which  appears  to  be  on  a  selective  basis. 
In  all  of  our  Centers  we  have  varying  de- 
grees of  specialization  in  terms  of  control- 
lers function  or  span  of  control.  Based  on 
the  data  available,  it  appears  that  the  ab- 
senteeism experienced  on  19  June  1969  was 
concentrated  In  specific  and  strategic  areas. 
In  the  New  York  Center  on  both  the  8  to  4 
and  4  to  Midnight  tours  of  duty,  the  ab- 
senteeism was  concentrated  in  the  functions 
which  provide  ser\'ices  to  the  main  flow  of 
traffic  proceeding  to  points  west  of  New  York; 
this  includes  New  York/Chicago  and  New 
York/West  Coast  traffic.  This  pattern  com- 
bined with  the  absenteeism  experienced  in 
the  Oakland  Center,  which  was  mainly  con- 
centrated in  the  functional  areas  which  pro- 
vide services  to  Eastbound  departures  and 


traffic  originating  in  New  York.  Chicago  and 
Atlanta  terminals,  indicated,  at  least  on  a 
prima  facte  basis,  that  there  was  a  specific, 
well-coordinated  plan  designed  to  cripple,  or 
at  least  slow  down,  the  main  East  Coast  to 
West  Coast  traffic.  Based  on  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  data  available,  it  appears 
that  the  absenteeism  was  concentrated  in 
those  areas  where  its  effect  would  result  In 
the   most  disastrous  disruption. 

Aside  from  this  overall  pattern  In  the  en 
route  environment,  tiie  system  experienced 
spotty  absenteeism  in  terminal  air  traffic 
control  faoilitlee,  which  appear  to  have  some 
relationship  to  the  en  route  system  problem. 
On  18  June  1969  the  Kansas  City  Municipal 
Airport,  as  noted  above,  had  about  25%  ab- 
senteeism on  both  the  day  and  evening 
watches.  This  situation,  combined  with  the 
absenteeism  in  the  Kansas  City  Center, 
caused  major  operational  difficulties.  On  19 
June  1969  while  the  New  York  Center  was 
operating  at  about  50%  of  normal  staffing, 
the  New  York  terminal  facility  experienced 
about  25'%  absenteeism. 

Aside  from  these  major  areas  outlined 
above,  there  were  pockets  of  significant  ab- 
senteeism throughout  the  system.  We  had 
to  shut  down  two  towers;  at  Stockton  and 
San  Jose.  California,  due  to  insufficient  per- 
sonnel on  duty  to  provide  air  traffic  control 
services.  The  Houston  area  experienced  50% 
absenteeism  in  the  terminal  facility.  Austin, 
Texas,  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  had  similar 
problems.  Honolulu  Tower  and  Center  also 
experienced  about  30-35%  absenteeism  on 
19  June  1969. 

As  the  pattern  of  absenteeism  became  evi- 
dent, the  PAA  took  action  to  implement 
emergency  plans  which  were  originally  de- 
signed to  cope  with  catastrophic  system  fail- 
ures. These  actions  combined  with  the  initi- 
ative and  dedication  of  the  personnel  who 
reported  for  duty  resulted  In  maintaining  a 
safe  environment  although  system  delays 
were  prevalent. 

The  Impact  on  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  been  concentrated 
mainly  In  the  New  York  Area  on  19  June 
1969.  The  void  In  the  Kansas  City/Denver 
area  on  18  June  1969  resulted  in  many  re- 
routings  but  based  on  the  data  available  to 
date  had  negligible  overall  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem. On  19  June  1969,  however,  the  effects 
were  more  far  reaching  In  terms  of  ground 
delays  and  cancellations  of  filghts  through- 
out the  system. 

In  summary.  It  appears  that  the  absentee- 
ism shows  a  pattern  designed  to  have  max- 
imum effect  on  the  air  traffic  control  system 
by  creating  a  void  in  functional  areas  which 
would  hurt  the  most. 

As  of  today.  20  June  1969,  things  appear 
to  have  returned  to  normal.  It  Is  significant 
to  note,  however,  that  most  of  the  person- 
nel who  reported  sick  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
ter on  the  midnight  to  8  shift  (20  June  1969) 
subsequently  called  in  and  said  they  felt 
better  and  would  return  to  work.  This  was 
after  the  announcement  on  the  conununlca- 
tlons  media  which  stated  that  the  "dispute" 
had  been  settled  between  the  employee  or- 
ganizations and  the  FAA. 

JUNE    18,     1969 

Denver  ARTCC  {sick  leave) 

8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  25  controllers  out  of  50 
scheduled. 

4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  30  controllers  out 
of  46  scheduled. 

Midnight  to  8  ajn.,  3  controllers  out  of  16 
scheduled. 

Kansas  City  ARTCC  (sick  leave) 
8  am.  to  4  pjn.,  24  controllers  out  of  61 

scheduled. 
4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  33  controllers  out 

of  61  scheduled. 

Kansas  City  tower  {sick  leave) 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  4  controllers  out  of  13 
scheduled. 


4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  3  controllers  out  of 
13  scheduled. 

JUNE     19,     19S9 

Denver  ARTCC  (sick  leave) 

8  am.  to  4  p.m.,  24  controllers  out  of  50 
scheduled. 

4  p  m.  to  12  midnight,  8  controllers  out  of 
48  scheduled. 

Midnight  to  8  a.m.,  6  controllers  out  of  13 
scheduled. 

New  York  ARTCC  {sick  leave) 

8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  61  controllers  out  of  123 
scheduled. 

10  Assistants  out  of  18  scheduled. 
New  York  ARTCC  (sick  leave) 
4  p.m.  to  12  midnight.  Increased  to  79  c<mi- 
trollers  out  112  scheduled. 

9  Assistants  out  of  28  scheduled. 
Midnight  to  8  ajn.,  42  controllers  out  of 

53  scheduled. 

Approximately  1  a.m.  controllers  started 
to  return  so  that  New  York  assumed  control 
of  their  area  at  approximately  3  a.m. 

New  York  terminal  common  IFR  room 
{sick  leave) 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  normal. 
4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  13  controllers  out 
of  38  scheduled. 

Oakland  ARTCC  (sick  leave) 

8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  12  controllers  out  of  54 
scheduled  (2  left  after  reporting) . 

4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  13  controllers  In 
Area  D. 

Area  D  handles  eastbound  traffic  from  bay 
area.  The  Common  IFR  Room  expanded  east- 
ward to  control  area  traffic  and  traffic  was  re- 
routed to  by;>ass  area. 

Cigar  in  drain  of  water  fountain — Water 
flooding  from  cafeteria  which  is  above  TELCO 
room.  No  damage  but  TELCO  standing  by 
in  case. 

Stockton  tower  {sick  leave) 

Shutdown  11  pjn.  to  7  a.m. — 3  of  4  control 
personnel  absent. 

Adjustments  made  so  that  day  shift  staffed 
for  normal  operations. 

San  Jose  tower  {sick  leave) 

Approximately  6:30  p.m.  Pacific  Coast  all 

air  carrier  traffic  were  requested  to  divert  to 

San  Francisco. 
4    controllers    out    of    5    scheduled    were 

absent. 
Approximately   7   p.m.   Notice   to   Airmen 

was  issued  advising  San  Jose  Tower  would  be 

inoperative  from  12  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

Houston  tower  {sick  leave) 

Common  IFR  Room,  7  controllers  out  of 
15  scheduled. 

Hobby  Tower,  3  controllers  out  of  5  sched- 
uled. 

Austin  tower  {sick  leave) 
3  controllers  out  of  5  scheduled. 
Baton  Rouge  {sick  leave) 

3  controllers  out  of  4  scheduled.  3  con- 
trollers sent  from  Beaumont,  Texas,  to  han- 
dle 8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  (2) . 

Honolulu  tower  {sick  leave) 

4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  7  controllers  out  of 
13  scheduled. 

12  midnight  to  8  a.m..  3  controllers  out  of 
5  scheduled. 

Honolulu  ARTCC  {sick  leave) 

4  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  7  controllers  out  of 
21  scheduled. 

Emergency  Plan  was  Implemented  by  New 
York  at  approximately  10:30  p.m.  to  2:56  a.m. 

Washington,  Cleveland,  Boston  Centers  as- 
sumed control  with  direct  handoff  to  New 
York  Terminal  at  18,000  feet  and  above. 

The  towers  In  the  New  York  Center  area 
assumed  control  of  traffic  at  17,000  feet  and 
below.  By  1  ajn.  11  additional  controllers  re- 
ported for  work  and  by  5  a.m.  New  York 
had  assumed  control  of  their  area. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Medicare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  medicare  program  by  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Benefits  Advisory  Council,  covering  the 
period  July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Reports  op  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968,  together 
with  reports  covering  the  activities  during 
the  same  period  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   METCALF    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  2464.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  372-1  of 
title  25,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  hearing  examiners  for  In- 
dian probate  work,  to  provide  tenure  and 
status  for  hearing  examiners  performing 
such  work,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  allocation  of  grants 
among  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TYDINQS: 

S.  2466.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Aleyde 
A.  Melocoton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BROOKE: 

S.  2467.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Konstantlne 
Anagnoetopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  214— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  DEATH  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  H. 
BATES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE  ffor  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  214)  relative  to  the  death  of  Rep. 
resentative  William  H.  Bates  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
wtilch  appears  under  a  separate  liead- 
ing.) 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  begin  hearings  on  1969  small  busi- 
ness legislation  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  1969, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee, plus  any  other  bills  which 
may  be  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  prior  to 
July  8,  are — 

S.  915,  to  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  provide  financial  as- 


sistance to  certain  small  business  con- 
cerns suffering  substantial  economic  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  the  current  work  stop- 
pages at  east  and  gulf  cosust  ports; 

S.  1212,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958; 

S.  1213.  to  create  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1750,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  authorize  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  financing  structural, 
operational,  or  other  changes  to  meet 
standards  required  by  Federal  law  or 
State  law  enacted  in  conforming  there- 
with; 

S.  1763,  to  increase  certain  loan  limita- 
tions applicable  to  the  regular  business 
and  the  development  loan  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration; 

S.  1782,  to  amend  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  for  new 
interest  rates  on  the  Administration's 
share  of  disaster  loans; 

S.  2385,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
standard  for  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns in  certain  high-risk  areas; 

S.  2408,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act;  and 

Senate  Resolution  176,  providing  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
conduct  a  pilot  study  of  the  financial 
needs  of  small  business  concerns  which 
must  modify  plant,  equipment,  or  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  comply  with  recently 
enacted  Federal  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  assist- 
ant counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  5300  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  CURTIS  AT 
SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  made  some  remarks  before  the 
Senate  prayer  breakfast  group  in  the 
Vandenberg  room  of  the  Capitol.  His 
profound  remarks  were  most  impressive 
indeed  to  those  who  heard  them;  they 
were  filled  v/ith  wisdom  and  common 
sense  and  were  timely  as  well  as  con- 
structive comments  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  I  think  Senator  Cur- 
tis' thoughts  and  comments  should  be 
available  to  the  public  at  large  and 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  Before 

THE  Senate  Prater  Breakfast,  Wednesday, 

April  23,  1969 

The  first  half  of  what  I  am  about  to  say 
Is  not  new.  I  am  going  to  speak  a  little  bit 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Bible  and  Christi- 
anity In  the  beginning  of  our  nation  and 
now. 

There  was  a  new  book  published  In  late 
1968,  entitled,  "Unto  the  Generations".  Its 
author  Is  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  President  of  Bos- 
ton University.  I  will  be  quoting  from  him 
liberally  and  I  want  to  give  due  credit.  All 
of  us  have  talked  and  listened  to  remarks 
about  the  Mayflower  Compact.  Mr.  Marsh 
gives  some  additional  facts  that  I  think  are 
moet   interesting.  He   points   out   that  the 


Separatists  in  England,  who  were  the  people 
who  were  to  become  the  Pilgrims,  had  to 
meet  In  secret.  One  tiny  congregation  of 
these  devout  people  worshiped  secretly  In 
Scrooby  Manor  House  and  the  Keeper  of  the 
Manor  House  who  permitted  them  to  meet 
there  was  William  Brewster,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  William  Brewster.  Jr., 
who  was  to  become  the  Elder  Brewster  of  the 
Pilgrim  Colony.  Within  walking  distance  of 
this  little  hamlet  of  Scrooby  in  Middle  Eng- 
land lived  William  Bradford  who  w^  to  be- 
come Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  famous  clergyman  Cotton  Mather 
made  a  study  of  the  Ufe  of  Governor  William 
Bradford.  He  wrote:  "He  was  a  person  for 
study  as  well  as  action:  and  hence,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  through  \fhlch  he 
passed  in  his  youth,  he  attained  unto  a  no- 
table skill  in  languages.  The  Dutch  tongue 
was  become  almost  a  vernacular  to  him  as 
the  English.  The  French  tongue  he  could  also 
manage.  The  Latin  and  Greek  he  had  mas- 
tered. But  the  Hebrew  he  most  of  all  studied. 
Because,  he  said,  he  would  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  ancient  Oracles  of  God  in  their 
native  beauty.  He  was  also  well  skilled  in 
History,  in  Antiquity,  and  In  Philosophy.  But 
the  crown  of  all  was,  his  holy,  prayerful, 
watchful,  and  fruitful  walk  with  God,  where- 
in he  was  very  exemplary." 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  with  leadership 
like  this  that  this  colony  in  spite  of  hardship 
and  deaths  that  took  one-half  their  number 
should  so  succeed. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  his  book,  "Unto  the  Genera- 
tions", relates  the  Journey  of  these  people 
from  England  to  Holland.  The  history  books 
that  most  of  us  studied  in  grade  school  told' 
us  that  the  Pilgrims  left  Holland  because 
they  did  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up 
and  be  Dutchmen.  This  wasn't  the  complete 
answer.  Mr.  Marsh  points  out  that  Amster- 
dam was  a  liberal  and  progressive  city  and 
because  of  the  general  worldllness  and  pres- 
ence of  many  heresies  It  proved  a  disappoint- 
ing refuge  for  the  Pilgrims. 

As  you  know,  they  first  moved  to  another 
city  in  Holland.  Leyden.  and  then  set  out  for 
the  New  World.  They  had  prospered  in 
Holland.  They  were  well  blessed  with  goods 
and  possessions.  As  the  Separatists  were 
about  to  leave  Leyden  for  the  New  World 
they  held  a  fast,  there  was  a  sermon  and  Holy 
Communion.  Bradford  wrote:  "So  they  left 
that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  which  had 
been  their  resting  place  near  twelve  years; 
but  they  knew  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  looked 
not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  their 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  their  dearest  country, 
and  quieted  their  spirits.". 

As  all  of  j'ou  so  well  know,  these  Pilgrims 
missed  the  Virginia  Colony  by  some  distance. 
They  felt  that  they  were  on  their  own  and 
that  they  had  no  g;overnment.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  they  drafted  the  Mayfiower  (Com- 
pact. Orators  in  the  past  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  began  "in  the  Name 
of  God"  and  stated  that  their  enterprise  was 
■for  the  Glory  of  God."  Even  though  the 
Compact  was  short  we  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Compact  bound  the 
Pilgrims  together  and  pledged  them  to  enact 
Just  and  equal  laws  and  to  grant  to  those 
laws  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

"They  stayed  In  the  New  World  and  were 
loyal  to  the  Compact  by  which  they  had  de- 
termined to  govern  themselves.  Under  it 
they  held  elections;  enacted  laws;  punished 
those  who  violated  them;  made  treaties  with 
the  Indians;  abolished  the  commune-scheme 
with  which  they  had  started  out:  settled 
their  own  property  question  by  pvirchaslng 
the  common  stock  from  the  Adventures  and 
distributing  the  land  among  themselves,  the 
citizens,  giving  to  them  titles  of  private 
ownership;  made  Captain  Miles  Standlsh 
head  of  their  mllitsry  organization,  and 
planted  the  first  permanent  Independent  set- 
tlement In  the  New  World.  They  made  of 
their  commonwealth  a  place  where  initiative 
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lay  within  tbemselves,  and  not  with  land- 
lords, nobility  or  kings." 

Volumes  could  be  written  about  the  In- 
fluence of  Christianity  and  the  Bible  from 
that  time  to  this  hour.  Some  careful  stu- 
dents point  to  World  War  I  as  the  beginning 
of  certain  trends  that  have  resulted  In  prob- 
lems for  us  today.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
what  our  World  War  I  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  in  the  last  statement  that  be 
ever  composed  before  his  death. 

"The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that 
our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be 
saved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and 
happy  by  the  practices  which  spring  out  of 
that  spirit.  Only  thus  can  discontent  be 
driven  out  and  all  the  shackiws  lifted  from 
the  road  ahead." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  that 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  made  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  of  all  time  when  he 
spoke  at  the  Formal  Surrender  of  the  Ja- 
panese on  the  Battleship  Missouri.  In  that 
marvelous  speech  he  pointed  out  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  man's  failure  to  cope  with  it 
by  military  alliances.  League  of  Nations  and 
treaties.  Then  General  MacArthur  said :  "The 
problem  basically  Is  theological  and  involves 
-  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  Improvement 
of  himian  character  that  will  sirnchronize 
with  our  almost  matchless  advance  in  sci- 
ence, art.  literature,  and  all  material  and 
cultural  developments  of  the  past  two  thou- 
sand years.  It  must  be  of  the  spirit  If  we  are 
to  save  the  flesh." 

Today,  the  world  seems  in  turmoil.  It  Is 
discoitraglng  to  read  the  headlines  or  the 
news  columns.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  quit  lamenting  about  the  sad  state  of 
affairs,  the  low  moral  tone  and  the  loss  of 
faith  in  some  places.  We  need  to  look  about 
us  and  find  that  the  same  God  who  was 
with  this  nation  in  its  founding  and  has 
blessed  it  through  the  years  is  actually  ac- 
complishing miracles  within  our  midst  in 
1969. 

Last  Siinday  night  at  the  church  I  attend 
here  in  Washington,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
hear  Reverend  Harold  Voelkel,  O.D.,  a  long- 
time missionary  in  Korea.  The  story  he  told 
was  fascinating.  He  was  a  missionary  in 
Korea  at  the  time  that  the  war  was  going 
on.  Tens  of  thousands  of  North  Koreans  were 
taken  prisoner.  As  a  missionary,  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  American  forces  to  minister  to 
these  prisoners  of  war.  These  POW's  were 
North  Koreans,  many  of  them  Communists 
and  many  of  them  hard-shelled  Communists. 
This  modem  missionary.  Dr.  Voelkel,  could 
speak  the  Korean  language.  He  started  out 
conducting  evangelistic  meetings  In  a  POW 
camp.  The  Job  became  so  big  that  he  asked 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  American 
forces  to  use  as  his  assistants  native  Korean 
pastors.  The  converts  numbered  Into  the 
thousands.  I  watched  on  the  screen  a  pic- 
ture of  one  instance  where  he  was  admin- 
istering Christian  baptism  to  55  Communist 
prisoners. 

Reverend  Voelkel  started  Siuiday  Schools. 
He  started  schools  for  the  illiterates.  He  made 
a  correspondence  course  in  the  Bible  avail- 
able to  them.  These  POW's  responded.  He  let 
none  of  them  advance  without  a  written 
examination  which  showed  the  Scripttu^l 
basis  for  their  statements.  This  one  effort 
alone  not  only  transformed  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  brought 
them  all  the  hope  and  power  of  Christianity 
but  it  constituted  the  only  bulwark  against 
Communism. 

President  Truman  was  so  Impressed  by  the 
reports  that  he  heard  of  what  was  going  on 
in  this  POW  camp  that  he  sent  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  to  visit  it  and  report  back.  Among 
these  hard-shelled  Communists  several  doz- 
ens have  gone  to  theological  seminary  and 
have  entered  the  ministry.  One  of  these 
young  men,  after  preaching  in  Korea,  has 
now  become  a  Christian  missionary  to  Africa. 


Once  he  was  a  Communist  and  now  he  la  a 
Christian  missionary. 

Another  convert  to  Christianity  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Communists  in  the  POW  camp 
fluently  speaks  Japanese  which  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Korea  before  World  War  II.  We  are 
told  that  the  Japanese  have  migrated  to 
Brazil  in  great  numbers  and  that  they  are 
taking  over  Important  segments  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Brazil.  ThU  Christian  minister, 
who  was  formerly  a  Communist  in  a  POW 
camp,  is  now  a  missionary  in  Brazil  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  Japanese  language  to 
a  group  that  will  determine  much  of  the 
future  course  of  Brazil. 

Some  may  be  surprised  that  in  our  time 
and  generation  Individuals  are  being  tor- 
tured and  murdered  because  of  their  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith.  Reverend  Voelkel 
and  his  assistants  did  reach  thousands  of 
Communists  and  many  hard-core  Commu- 
nists. There  were,  of  course,  numerous  hard- 
core Communists  that  they  couldn't  reach. 
He  showed  picti^es  of  individual  Christians 
who  had  been  severely  beaten  and  tortured 
in  the  POW  camp  because  of  their  profession 
of  Christian  faith.  The  persecution  of 
Christians  went  far  beyond  beatings  and  tor- 
ture. He  showed  ua  a  picture  of  the  POW 
cemetery  and  pointed  out  a  rather  long  row 
of  fresh  graves  that  contained  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  murdered  in  one  night  by  the 
hard-core  Communists  who  were  outraged 
and  determined  to  stop  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Ancient  times  hasn't  a  monopoly  on 
accotmts  of  Christians  laying  down  their  lives 
for  their  faith. 

All  I  am  trylnc;  to  say  is  that  for  modern 
liberals  and  skeptics  to  say  that  God  is  dead 
does  not  make  It  so.  And,  secondly,  that  we 
do  not  need  to  go  back  to  the  pages  of  history 
to  prove  the  involvement  of  God  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men. 

Our  God  is  sovereign  and  His  Will  will  be 
done.  It  is  exciting  to  see  the  many  ways  He 
works.  I  became  familiar  with  the  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators  when  they  called  upon  me 
to  emcee  their  annual  Bible  Translation  Day 
In  1967.  I  was  so  thrilled  at  it  that  I  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  perform  the  same  duties 
on  Bible  Translation  Day  in  1968.  We  might 
assvune  that  everybody  has  access  to  the 
Bible.  That  is  not  true  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  growth  of  the  world's 
population  so  exceeds  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  there  are  htmdreds  of 
millions  of  people  without  the  Scriptures,  but 
there  is  something  more  startling.  I  found 
that  there  are  over  two  thousand  tribes  on 
this  earth  who  have  never  had  a  translation 
of  Scriptures.  The  WycUffe  Bible  Translators 
have  set  out  to  complete  the  Job  of  translat- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  into  every  tongue  on 
this  globe  In  this  century.  Fortunately,  we 
live  in  a  day  when  computers,  automatic 
type-setting  machines,  airplanes,  radio,  and 
other  scientiflc  aids  can  be  mobilized  Into 
this  translation  task. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  dedi- 
cated Christian  must  go  to  one  of  these 
tribes,  live  there,  gain  their  confidence  and 
respect,  and  create  for  them  a  written  lan- 
guage and  then  translate  the  Scriptures. 

Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  a  self- 
less group  motivated  by  love  of  mankind  at- 
tempted to  translate  any  other  book  and 
make  it  available  for  every  tribe  on  the  globe. 
This  is  what  is  happening  in  our  generation 
with  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  The  fact  that  It  couldn't  happen  with 
any  other  book,  regardless  of  its  excellence, 
is  ample  proof  to  me  that  the  Bible  Is  of 
Divine  origin  and  that  it  Is  the  authoritative 
revelation  of  God  Himself. 

One  of  the  speakers  on  Bible  Translation 
Day  was  Mr.  Larry  Jordan.  Mr.  Jordan  retired 
at  age  26.  He  decided  to  seek  out  a  tribe,  live 
with  them  and  translate  the  Scriptures.  He 
told  how  great  an  exjjerience  it  was  to  have 
a  part  in  lifting  a  whole  people  from  the 
stone  age  Into  the  twentieth  century.  In  addi- 
tion, he  brings  them  the  story  of  Salvation. 


In  the  Christian  Business  Men's  Committee 
International  magazine  for  May  1968  there 
is  a  story  about  Mr.  Jordan.  I  will  refer  to  it 
briefly. 

"I  have  felt  the  Lord  wanted  me  to  be  a 
foreign  missionary  since  I  was  seven  years 
old,  and  since  my  high  school  days  another 
factor  entered  my  thinking.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
businessman  and  make  enough  money  either 
before  I  went  to  the  field  or  after  I  was  on 
the  field  so  that  I  would  be  a  self-supporting 
missionary  like  Paul.  •  •  •  "Time  came  to 
go  to  the  mission  field — which  for  the  Jor- 
dans  was  the  town  of  Apoala,  240  miles  south- 
east  of  Mexico  City— 27  miles  off  the  Pan 
American  highway.  •   •  • 

'While  working  on  their  translation  proj- 
ects, the  Jordans  have  also  aided  in  estab- 
lishing an  improved  irrigation  system,  better 
agricultiu-al  methods,  a  tovm  credit  union,  a 
cement  basketball  court,  so  the  children  can 
play  outside  even  in  rainy  season,  and  an 
electric  grain  grinder  that  enables  grinding 
of  the  com  for  tortillas  in  three  minutes  in- 
stead of  <hree  hours. 

"The  town  hopes  for  a  factory  here  for  the 
people  to  weave  beautiful  wool  sweaters,  and 
thus  raise  their  income — as  well  as  a  50- 
kilowatt  hydro-electric  plant  for  the  town." 

I  have  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Jordan 
dated  November  24,  1968,  In  which  he  tells 
me  of  their  great  program.  The  sweater 
weaving  project  is  underway  and  they  have 
already  received  part  of  the  equipment  for 
the  electric  generator  and  that  the  rest  is  on 
its  way.  As  to  his  main  Job,  I  want  to  read 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

"Translation  Is  going  at  a  very  satis- 
factory rate,  and  we  now  have  first  drafts 
done  of  Mark,  Acts,  Romans,  I  Corinthians, 
Galatlans,  New  Testament  Bible  stories,  and 
Old  Testament  Bible  stories  in  final  form- 
ready  for  publication.  We  can  hardly  wait 
until  the  people  can  start  reading  God's 
Word  in  their  own  language  and  participate 
in  the  internal  revolution  that  we  really 
came  to  have  a  part  in." 

The  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  this  morning  is,  first,  that  all  around 
us  at  this  very  time  God  is  working  and, 
secondly,  that  He  is  doing  a  better  Job  than 
man  can  do.  I  dare  say  that  the  project  of 
Mr.  Larry  Jordan  will  do  more  lasting  good 
than  the  entire  AlUtmce  for  Progress  and 
that  the  evangelistic  effects  in  the  prisoner 
of  war  camp  in  Korea  will  bring  about  more 
good  through  the  generations  than  the  sum 
total  of  all  of  man's  programs  of  economic 
aid  and  educational  indoctrination  to  over- 
come Communism. 

The  Christian  missionary  program  in  the 
POW  camp  in  Korea  and  the  great  work  of 
the  WycUffe  Bible  Translators  do  not  stand 
alone.  There  are  many  other  fascinating  and 
dramatic  illustrations  happening  in  1969 
that  show  what  God  is  doing  in  our  time. 
We  could  Include  in  such  a  list  of  activities 
the  Billy  Graham  Crusades,  Teen  Challenge, 
Youth  for  Christ,  Campus  Crusade,  Youth 
Unlimited,  and  the  Christian  Service  Corps. 

In  closing.  I  will  quote  Reverend  Harold 
Voelkel.  D.D.  He  said:  "God  doesn't  have 
problems.  He  has  plans." 


GREASING  THE  WHEELS  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
slowness  and  complexity  of  governmental 
machinery  is  so  often  criticized  that  it 
is  really  heartening  to  learn  of  cases 
in  which  applications  are  processed  v/ith 
some  efficiency. 

The  following  Associated  Press  report 
of  June  14  is  self-explanatory,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  and  commend  It  to  all  Federal 
officials  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  16, 

1969] 

Government  Speed   Amazes  Omcui. 

Haoerstown,  Md.,  June  14. — Francis  J. 
Connolly,  director  of  Washington  County 
social  services,  said  he  had  never  known  the 
wheels  of  government  to  turn  so  quickly. 

Connolly  said  he  sent  an  application  for 
a  food-stamp  program  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  on  Monday. 

The  State  agency  forwarded  it  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Tuesday  and  Fed- 
eral approval  was  telegraphed  back  Wednes- 
day. 

"Unprecedented  I"  exclaimed  Connolly. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AT  THE 
FORT  PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  Sioux  and  Assinlboine  In- 
dians on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana.  These  tribes  are  work- 
ing hard  to  modernize  their  reservation 
and  to  bring  living  standards  up  to  the 
level  of  neighboring  non-Indians — while 
at  the  same  time  they  preserve  the  val- 
ues of  traditional  Indian  culture. 

The  tribes  have  gotten  underway  with 
a  military  rifle  renovation  plant  in  Pop- 
lar, brought  to  the  reservation  by  Fort 
Peck  Tribal  Industries.  The  plant  em- 
ploys 120  Indians  and  makes  a  major 
dent  in  the  severe  unemployment  that 
has  afflicted  the  reservation. 

It  has  perhaps  become  trite  to  speak 
of  the  values  of  the  traditional  Indian 
culture.  Yet  these  values  are  very  real. 
They  Include  a  sense  of  community  and 
a  spirit  of  generosity,  values  which  I 
think  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
losing  in  our  larger  American  society. 
It  is  true  that  American  Indians  need 
to  learn  from  us  so  that  they  can  better 
adapt  themselves  to  our  society  and 
economy;  but  there  is  also  much  that  we 
can  learn  from  them. 

An  article  by  John  Kuglin  in  the  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune,  expresses  the  op- 
timism felt  by  the  Port  Peck  Indians 
toward  the  prospect  of  economic  devel- 
opment. At  the  same  time,  the  article 
indicates  that  the  Indians  are  very 
aware  of  the  need  to  preserve  their  an- 
cient values.  The  article  is  based  on  an 
interv'iew  with  Anson  A.  Baker,  reserva- 
tion superintendent,  who  is  a  Mandan 
Indian  from  neighboring  North  Dakota, 
and  who  has  been  doing  outstanding 
work  on  the  reservation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Help  Indians  To  Help  Themselves — BIA 
Is  Only  a  Tool 

Poplar. — "It's  a  Joke  to  say  you  can  get  a 
Job  in  January  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian 
Reservation." 

That's  an  assessment  of  wintertime  unem- 
ployment in  northeastern  Montana  by  Anson 
A.  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  two-million- 
acre  home  of  the  Assinlboine  and  Sioux. 

At  a  national  level,  an  unemployment  rate 
of  5  to  6  per  cent  is  considered  to  be  a  "dis- 
aster," Baker  said,  yet  the  Jobless  tally  on 
the  Port  Peck  Reservation  ranges  from  a 
"low"  of  43  per  cent  In  summer  to  a  winter 
high  of  about  55  per  cent. 

Baker's  figures  are  reinforced  by  the  State 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  Helena,  which 


In  its  annual  report  said,  "Income  on  the 
(Fort  Peck)  reservation  is  low,  living  condi- 
tions generally  are  poor  and  unemployment 
is  a  chronic  problem."  The  reasons?  They  in- 
cluded an  educational  level  lower  than  non- 
Indians  in  the  area  and  a  large  unskilled 
labor  force. 

Another  report,  prepared  by  Dynalectron, 
the  company  hired  by  the  Indians  to  manage 
their  rifle  renovation  plant  in  Poplar,  says 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  women  on  the  reser- 
vation are  unemployed  all  year.  And  54  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  families  of  the  reserva- 
tion have  an  Income  below  the  $3,000  level, 
the  federal  government's  official  pwverty  line. 
"Our  biggest  need  Is  for  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities," said  Baker,  who  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  Indians  are  so  poor  they  don't 
have  the  money  to  drive  to  the  local  em- 
ployment office.  So^they  stay  on  the  reserva- 
tion "and  Just  try  to  eke  out  a  subsistence 
living." 

The  Fort  Peck  Reservation  needs  Indus- 
try— not  arts  and  crafts — said  Baker,  41,  a 
Mandan  Indian  born  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

The  brightest  hope  now  for  the  Indians  is 
Port  Peck  Tribal  Industries,  formed  by  the 
tribes  in  October,  1968,  which  landed  an  Air 
Force  contract  to  renovate  44,000  carbines. 
This  gives  employment  to  120  Indians  in  the 
plant  in  Poplar  (population  2,600),  agency 
headquarters. 

Purpose  of  the  plant,  initially,  was  to  per- 
form government  contracts.  The  long-range 
plan  is  to  develop  a  commercial  product  or 
service  to  reduce  the  concentrated  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

"We  tried  to  make  the  Indians  cattlemen 
and  farmers  when  statistics  showed  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  nation  are 
farmers.  After  many  years  we've  finally 
learned  that  what's  not  good  for  the  White 
Man  may  not  be  good  for  the  Indian,"  Baker 
said. 

As  Indian  industry  flexes  its  muscle.  Baker 
believes  Indians'  skills  and  confidence  will 
grow.  The  tribes  have  set  aside  40  acres  on  the 
reservation  for  an  industrial  park.  Already  a 
Billings  construction  company  has  moved  in. 
It  will  employ  about  26  local  persons  to  build 
low-rent  housing  units. 

Among  the  more  interesting  employment 
proposals  under  consideration.  Baker  said, 
is  salvage  of  submarine  netting  used  in  World 
War  II  to  discourage  German  submarines 
from  entering  American  harbors.  It  could  be 
used  for  fancy  den  decorations,  he  said. 

The  tribes  plan  to  constriict  a  30.000- 
squarc-foot  manufacturing  plant,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10,000-square-foot  Poplar  Armory, 
site  of  the  present  rifle  plant.  The  Indians 
want  a  vocational  training  center  and  expect 
to  find  some  Jobs  as  Avco  Corporation  ex- 
pands its  activities  at  the  deactivated  Glas- 
gow Air  Force  Base. 

"Our  hope,"  Baker  said,  "is  to  create  200 
more  Jobs  in  the  next  two  years." 

The  Port  Peck  Agency  is  the  first  superln- 
tendency  for  Baker,  who  wears  many  head- 
dresses. He  is  the  executive  during  the  day, 
dressed  in  a  sombre  business  suit.  But  at 
one  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes'  famous  dances, 
which  go  far  into  the  night,  Baker  may  be 
observed  in  his  flower  design  costiune.  popu- 
lar among  the  Mandans,  which  took  three 
years  to  fashion. 

JBaker  makes  It  clear  he  isn't  against  the 
Port  Peck  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  that  oper- 
ates the  Poplar  musevun  where  tourists  can 
buy  the  tribes'  fine  beadwork  and  other 
items.  He  pwints  out,  however,  that  arts  and 
crafts  on  the  reservation  are  conducted  on 
a  "piecemeal  basis." 

The  Indian,  Baker  said,  is  reluctant  "to  be 
put  on  a  sidewalk  as  a  wooden  image — a 
wooden  Indian.  He  has  a  hidden  pride  that 
he  cherishes.  He  feels  the  White  Man's  con- 
cept of  commercialism  Is  an  invasion  of  his 
privacy.  We  have  a  fine  museimi  and  there's 
a  place  for  It.  But  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  the  reservation  doesn't  lend  itself 
to  tourists  like  Glacier  Park  does." 


Baker,  a  father  of  seven,  has  been  with 
the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  since 
1951.  He  went  to  mission  and  public  schools 
and  attended  North  Dakota  State  College  and 
Mlnot  (N.D.)  Business  College.  He  worked 
for  the  BIA  at  the  Blackfeet  and  Port  Belk- 
nap agencies  in  Montana  prior  to  his  Port 
Peck  assigimient. 

As  a  career  BIA  employee.  Baker  has  some 
observations  on  the  federal  agency.  The  BIA 
has  been  hit  with  controversy  in  recent 
months.  First  there  was  the  scandal  on  op- 
eration of  an  Indian  boarding  school  in  Okla- 
homa. That,  authoritative  sources  say,  was 
one  reason  BIA  Commissioner  Robert  Ben- 
nett canceled  his  appearance  last  April  when 
the  Poplar  rlfie  plant  was  dedicated.  Bennett 
then  resigned,  under  pressure  from  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  apparently  was  dis- 
satisfied with  bis  performance. 

"The  BIA,"  Baker  believes,  "is  only  a  tool 
to  help  the  Indians  to  help  themselves.  It 
shouldn't  take  the  leading  role."  The  BIA's 
role.  Baker  predicts,  will  continue  to  dimin- 
ish, especially  from  operating  a  reservation 
as  a  custodial  institution.  Baker,  however, 
foresees  no  overnight  "termination"  of  vital 
health  services  and  other  BIA  programs. 

Replacing  the  BIA,  he  believes,  will  be  an 
Increasing  p>artlclpatlon  by  Indians  In  res- 
ervation, community  and  civil  affairs.  This, 
he  admits,  may  have  some  political  rami- 
fications in  Montana. 

Enrollment  In  the  Fort  Peck  tribes  is 
about  6.200,  and  about  3,500  of  those  In- 
dians live  on  or  near  the  reservation.  Con- 
gress established  a  2.1  million-acre  reserva- 
tion in  1888.  Now  this  real  estate.  In  Roose- 
velt, Valley,  Daniels  and  Sheridan  counties, 
is  checkerboarded  with  non-Indian  land. 

In  the  early  20th  century  the  federal  policy 
was  to  eliminate  the  tribes  as  a  political  en- 
tity and  convert  the  Indians  to  farmers. 
Families  were  given  individual  land  allot- 
ments. The  rest  was  sold  and  the  proceeds 
credited  to  the  Indians.  After  1911  home- 
steaders were  allowed  to  move  In.  Much  of 
the  better  land  had  passed  from  Indian 
ownership  by  1930. 

As  a  result  tribal  lands  were  reduced  to 
the  present  fewer  than  200,000  acres,  and  an 
additional  600,000  acres  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Individual  Indians. 

Baker  believes  the  impact  of  industrializa- 
tion on  the  reservation,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  "old  ways,"  will  make  the  tribal 
members  want  to  say  "I'm  proud  to  be  an 
Indian." 

The  tribes  have  a  proud  history.  Tlie  Port 
Peck  Sioux  are  descendants  of  the  warriors 
who  put  up  such  fierce  resistance  to  the 
White  Man's  invasion  of  their  territories. 
Their  ancestors  took  part  In  the  bloody 
Minnesota  uprising  of  1862.  Others  took  a 
few  scalps  at  Custer's  Last  Stand  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  In  1876. 
The  Assinlboine  are  closely  related  to  the 
Sioux  and  the  two  tribes  have  laterm.irrled 
on  the  Port  Peck  Reservation.  Lewis  and 
Clark  encountered  the  Assinlboine  In  1805-06 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  what  Is  now 
North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

The  Fort  Peck  Reservation's  economy,  like 
that  of  northeast  Montana,  is  based  on  beef 
cattle,  wheat  and  oil.  The  first  oil  was  dis- 
covered on  the  reservation  In  1951  and  more 
than  50  million  barrels  have  been  pumped 
in  the  area.  Poplar  Oil  Days  Celebration  at- 
tracts about  5,000  and  is  getting  bigger  each 
summer. 

Baker  believes  life  on  the  reservation  is 
gradually  improving.  New  community  centers 
are  slated  at  Fort  Klpp.  Brockton.  Wolf  Point, 
Oswego  and  Prazer.  There  Is  an  alcoholism 
problem,  but  there  is  a  concentrated  effort 
by  many  agencies  to  combat  it.  More  Indi- 
ans are  being  admitted  to  the  State  Hos- 
pital in  Warm  Springs  for  treatment. 

Baker,  quite  a  dancer  himself,  believes  In 
the  "old  ways"  of  tribal  ritual.  "A  lot  of 
people  are  accustomed  »o  them,"  he  said, 
"and  they  are  something  that  you  don't  for- 
get." There  are.  he  pointed  out,  a  score  of 
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dancing  societies  on  the  reservation,  such  as 
tbe  Redbottom  Society  at  Frazer. 

"The  Fort  Peck  Indians  are  keeping  alive 
tbe  Intangible  elements,"  Baker  said,  "that 
are  sometimes  overlooked  In  our  society. 
There  Is  a  sense  of  unity  among  our  people." 


'  DOES  EUROPE  HOLD  THE  ANSWERS 
TO  OUR  RAPro  TRANSIT  PROB- 
LEMS? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
addressed  myself  on  many  occasions  to 
the  need  for  adequate  rapid  transit  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  European  cities  have  made  great 
urban  transit  progress  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  while  ours  has  been  a 
slowly  dying  transit  industry. 

Fortunately,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  in  1964, 
the  trend  has  been  partially  reversed.  Yet 
in  many  respects  we  are  worse  off  today, 
transltwise,  than  we  were  even  5  years 
ago. 

New  systems  and  rapid  transit  lines 
are  bfelng  built,  but  the  planning  has 
been  unreasonably  slow,  and  the  con- 
struction even  slower.  When  new  lines 
have  gone  into  operation,  or  new  cars 
into  service,  transit  systems  have  been 
plagued  with  a  myriad  of  technical  prob- 
lems. 

On  the  other  hand,  European  cities  of 
all  sizes  are  continually  building  new 
rapid  transit  lines  and  systems,  and  they 
have  little  of  the  difficulty  we  have  been 
experiencing. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  now  that  the 
United  States  should  not  have  so  much 
pride  that  it  cannot  look  toward  Europe 
for  direction  in  sensible,  workable  transit 
operations.  Granted  that  America  may 
be  superior  in  almost  every  other  fleld, 
but  as  far  as  transit  is  concerned,  almost 
without  exception,  we  are  behind  the 
times. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  was  particularly  interested  in  a 
report  written  by  Gunther  M.  Gottfeld, 
an  official  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  in  Boston,  re- 
citing his  observations  on  the  state  of 
rapid  transit  In  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Gottfeld,  who  has  written  exten- 
sively on  transportation,  formerly  held 
a  position  in  the  planning  division  of  the 
Stockholm  subway  system,  and  has 
traveled  widely  throughout  Europe  re- 
porting on  the  various  transit  projects 
there. 

His  views  are  widely  respected  in 
knowledgeable  transportation  circles, 
and  his  report  "Rapid  Transit  Progress 
in  Europe"  very  closely  parallels  my  own 
thinking  on  this  important  subject.  I  be- 
lieve his  views  should  be  considered  by  all 
who  have  responsibilities  in  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gottfeld's  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RAPn>  TRANsrr  Progress  in  Eitrope 

(By  Gunther  M.  Gottfeld) 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  Inspecting 

public  transportation  systems  in  a  niunber 

of  European  cities  In  May,  1969,  as  part  of 

a  trip  to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  Inter- 


national Union  of  Public  Transport  in 
London. 

Much  has  been  written  In  recent  months 
oomparlng  transit  progrees  In  Europe  with 
that  in  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  European  dtles  are  progressing 
more  rapidly  In  achieving  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  It  will  be  distressing  for 
many  people  to  learn  this  fact,  because  of 
this  country's  abilities  and  financial  re- 
sources. Certainly,  no  country  In  the  world 
can  equal  the  U.S.  In  the  quality  of  Its  air- 
planes, automobiles,  electronics,  universi- 
ties, highways,  and  many  other  facilities. 
But  regrettably.  It  Is  becoming  more  evident 
each  day  that  while  we  may  be  the  first 
country  In  the  world  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon,  we  are  rapidly  becoming  the  last  In 
solving  our  pressing  urban  transportation 
problems. 

The  reasons  for  this  phenomena  will  now 
be  examined  in  some  detail. 

1.    CONTINTJOtJa    PTTBLIC    RECOGNmON    OF    THE 
NECESSrrT  OP  X7RBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Before  World  War  n.  both  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean cities  depended  heavily  on  mass  transit 
facilities.  Following  the  end  of  that  war,  the 
U.S.  adopted  a  policy  of  discouraging  the 
use  of  transit  by  devoting  almost  all  of  Its 
transportation  resources  to  the  building  of 
new  highways  and  other  auto-orlented  fa- 
cilities. This  has  led  to  the  development  of 
low  density  suburbs,  and  decentralization 
and  decay  of  central  business  areas  of  the 
central  city.  Beginning  in  the  early  1960'6,  It 
became  evident  that  this  policy  was  having 
a  disastrous  effect  on  our  cities,  because 
more  and  more  land  became  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  automobile  and  congestion  was 
Increasing,  despite  a  large  network  of  super- 
highways which  were  built  through  the 
cities.  Los  Angeles  became  the  extreme  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  to  a  large  metro- 
politan area  when  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
automobile. 

The  Intolerable  conditions  In  Los  Angeles 
were  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
bond  Issue  In  late  1962  to  spend  $1  billion  to 
build  the  75-mlle  network  now  under  con- 
struction. This  development,  plus  the  pas- 
sage of  the  federal  Urban  Mass  lYansporta- 
tion  Act  of  1984,  were  probably  the  two  most 
Important  factors  which  generated  new  In- 
terest In  urban  mass  transit. 

By  contrast,  Eiu^>pean  cities,  many  of 
which  were  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  by 
the  effects  of  the  war.  were  rebuilt  with  both 
public  transit  and  automobiles  taken  Into 
consideration.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  auto- 
mobile traffic  In  Europe  was  a  minor  consid- 
eration, but  in  recent  years  the  Increase  In 
auto  ownership  has  been  so  rapid  that  In  a 
number  of  cities  the  ratio  of  persons  per  car 
almost  approaches  that  In  U.S.  cities.  All 
during  the  late  1940's.  1960's  and  1960's, 
while  American  transit  systems  have  been 
allowed  to  decay.  European  systems  have 
been  expanding  and  Improving  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  inevitable  competition  with  pri- 
vate automobiles. 

Some  forms  of  public  subsidies  have  al- 
ways been  available  to  European  systems  be- 
cause of  the  recognition  that  the  fare  box 
cannot  cover  all  costs.  In  the  U.S.  subsidies 
are  a  relatively  new  idea,  except  In  a  few 
cities.  This  policy  has  permitted  European 
systems  to  operate  at  lower  fares.  The  very 
sizable  boost  In  fares  in  this  country,  as  high 
as  40  cents  in  some  cities,  has  accelerated  the 
trend  away  from  public  transit.  Chicago  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point,  where  riding  has 
decreased  18  per  cent  during  the  last  two 
years. 

2.     PROMOTING     OP     BALANCE     TRANSPORTATION 
THROUGH   CONSTRtJCTION    OP    NEW   FACIUTIES 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  ten 
years  about  the  need  for  having  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  transit  and  highways  in  Amer- 
ican cities,  but  unfortunately  these  ideas  re- 
peated thousands  of  times,  have  resulted  In 


little  concrete  action.  While  American  cities 
have  been  talking  about  balanced  transpor- 
tation, European  cities  have  been  achieving 
It  by  means  of  building  new  rapid  transit 
lines  and  a  network  of  modem  highways. 
The  planning  of  both  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  completely  coordinated  with  com- 
munity development.  There  is  no  competi- 
tion between  highways  and  transit.  They 
are  both  plsmned  to  complement  ectch  other. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
new  rapid  transit  systems  have  been  opened 
in  Stockholm,  Oslo,  Frankfurt.  Cologne, 
Milan,  Rotterdam,  Lisbon  and  Rome.  New 
systems  currently  under  construction  or  to 
be  shortly  underway  Include:  Helsinki,  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels,  Munich,  Essen,  Dortmund, 
Stuttgart,  Hanover,  Nuremburg.  Dusseldorf 
and  Bremen.  The  last  seven  cities  are  all  In 
Germany,  and  the  reasons  for  this  large  de- 
velopment is  explained  later.  All  of  the  cities 
having  had  rapid  transit  before  the  war  have 
expanded  their  systems  as  rapidly  as  funds 
permitted. 

During  the  same  period,  expansion  evolved 
rather  slowly  in  the  United  States.  Only  one 
new  system — in  Cleveland — was  completed 
in  1955,  and  moet  of  the  construction  for 
this  single  line  was  actually  done  twenty 
years  earlier.  Insufficient  funds  and  the  war 
delayed  the  completion.  There  have  been 
some  extensions  to  the  existing  systems  in 
Boston.  Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
but  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  their  Euro- 
pean counterparts.  The  one  bright  spot,  of 
course,  Is  the  construction  of  the  BART  sys- 
tem in  Seui  Francisco.  This  venture  is  prob- 
ably unequalled  to  anything  else  in  the 
world,  but  unfortunately  it  Is  only  one  out  of 
more  than  twenty  metrox>olltan  areas  In  this 
country  having  a  population  in  excess  of  one 
million. 

Highway  construction  has  advanced  rather 
rapidly  because  of  increased  automobile 
ownership.  The  Autobahns  in  Germany  are 
built  to  approximately  the  same  standards 
as  our  interstate  highways.  Automobile  own- 
ership has  increased  from  one  car  for  every 
50  persons  twenty  years  ago  to  one  for  five. 
In  some  cities,  the  ratio  is  larger.  I.e.,  In 
Frankfurt  it  Is  one  car  to  every  3.5  persons. 
Thus  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  pres- 
ent high  standards  of  transit  are  due  to  a 
large  degree  to  low  automobile  ownership. 

3.      BALANCED      FUNDING      OF      TRANSPORTATION 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  In  1964,  no  public  funds  for 
major  mass  transit  improvements  were  avail- 
able for  most  cities  in  this  country.  Even  the 
passage  of  this  Act  did  not  achieve  any- 
where near  a  balance.  In  the  current  federal 
fiscal  year,  only  $175  million  is  being  spent 
for  urban  mass  transit,  compared  to  about 
$5  billion  for  highways.  This  large  disparity 
is  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  long-term 
trust  fund  financed  by  motor  vehicle  fuel 
and  tire  taxes  which  provides  adequate  rev- 
enues to  permit  massive  highway  Improve- 
ments. By  contrast,  urban  mass  transit  is 
funded  on  a  year  to  year  basis,  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  by  the  Congress. 

The  iu"ban  mass  transit  program  has  never 
had  the  strong  political  support  as  other  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  highway  program,  be- 
cause proponents  of  transit  have  done  such 
a  poor  job  in  selling  Its  product  to  the 
Congress. 

In  Europe,  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  are 
much  higher  than  In  the  U.S.,  but  these 
monies  go  into  the  general  fund  rather  than 
be  specifically  earmarked  for  highways.  Na- 
tional governments  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
are  now  paying  increasing  sums  for  transit 
improvements.  Part  of  this  money  comes 
from  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes.  In  Sweden, 
the  government  now  pays  95  per  cent  of  the 
basic  construction  of  rapid  transit  lines  in 
the  Greater  Stockholm  Area,  which  con- 
tains almost  20  per  cent  of  that  country's 
population.  This  assistance  will  permit  Stock- 
holm's subway  network  to  double  from  40 
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miles  at  present  to  80  miles  In  1980.  It  is 
anticipated  that  2,000,000,000  Swedish  kronor 
or  $400,000,000  will  be  spent  on  rapid  tran- 
sit construction  by  1980. 

In  Germany,  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  taxes 
were  Increased  about  4  cents  per  gallon  to 
pay  for  Improved  transportation.  This  addi- 
tional tax  brings  in  between  650,000,000  DM 
and  750,000,000  DM  ($163  million  to  $188 
million)  each  year.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this 
Is  earmarked  for  highways  and  40  per  cent 
for  transit.  Except  for  Berlin,  which  is 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  the  transit  assistance  program  pays 
for  50  percent  of  capital  improvement  costs. 
The  remaining  50  percent  Is  paid  by  the 
municipalities.  This  program  has  permitted 
many  cities  to  undertake  transit  improve- 
ments, and  in  addition  to  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg, Which  had  subways  for  many  years, 
subways  are  now  operating  or  under  con- 
struction In  Frankfurt,  Cologne,  Munich, 
Essen,  Dortmxmd.  Stuttgart,  Hanover  and 
Nuremburg.  Several  other  clUes,  including 
Dusseldorf  and  Bremen,  are  expected  to  get 
underway  shortly. 

Without  these  national  grants,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  Swedish  or  German  cities 
to  undertake  such  extensive  improvements 
so  quickly.  Other  European  countries  also 
contribute  financially  for  transit  Improve- 
ments, although  to  a  lesser  extent. 

4.    ACCEPTANCE    OP   IMPROVED    EXISTING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Although  the  availability  of  public  funds 
Is  an  Important  reason  for  the  success  of 
European  transit,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  European  countries  have  accepted  the 
conventional  modern  tworall  rapid  transit 
concept  as  the  most  logical,  efficient  and 
economic  means  of  rapid  transit.  Except  for 
the  basic  technology,  there  is  little  resem- 
blance between  the  new  subway  trains  in 
Berlin  with  the  old  elevateds  In  New  York. 
Every  major  rapid  transit  system  and  exten- 
sion has  and  will  continue  to  rely  on  im- 
proved existing  technology]. 

In  this  country,  millions  of  dollars  and 
many  years  have  been  spent  on  searching 
for  something  different.  These  studies  have 
never  proven  the  advantages  of  other  tech- 
nology, nor  have  they  disproven  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  two-rail  rapid  transit.  Un- 
fortunately, these  studies  have  delayed  im- 
plementation of  realistic  solutions,  and  ris- 
ing construction  costs  now  make  many  of 
these  Improvements  financially  impossible. 
The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  in  San 
Francisco  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  concluded  that 
the  modern  two-rail  system  was  the  only 
feasible  technology  for  its  space-age  system. 
Yet  other  cities  still  undertake  studies  to 
"re-invent  the  wheel"  despite  the  extensive 
finds  by  BART. 

European  cities  are  Interested  in  building 
facilities  with  greater  capacity.  Subways  are 
being  constructed  to  replace  surface  street- 
cars and  buses.  Streetcars  in  other  cities  are 
modern  and  articulated,  operated  by  one 
man.  and  are  being  placed  in  subways  and 
reservations  to  offer  a  rapid  transit  type 
service  in  cities  not  having  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  Justify  heavy  rapid  transit  trains. 
In  the  U.S..  there  appears  to  be  some  interest 
in  new  types  of  systems  which  actually  have 
lower  capacity  than  existing  technology.  Such 
proposals  as  dial-a-bus.  bus  rapid  transit, 
minibuses,  and  skybus  all  utilize  low  capacity 
vehicles  and  In  most  cases  have  excessively 
high  labor  coets. 

The  acceptance  by  European  systems  of 
modern  two-rail  rapid  transit  does  not  imply 
that  they  are  technologically  advanced  to 
United  States  rapid  transit  systems.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  probably  no  rapid 
transit  system  operating  in  the  world  today 
which  is  as  technologically  sophisticated  as 
the  new  Llndenwold  line  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority,  and  a  great  deal  of 
credit  must  be  given  to  Its  engineers  who 
built  the  line  for  their  foresight  la  con- 


structing such  a  superior  facility.  The  ma- 
jor difference  between  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try In  this  area  Is  not  one  of  technology,  but 
rather  the  determination  to  Implement  well- 
conseived  plans  rather  than  to  undertake 
endless  studies  which  produce  little  or  no 
results. 

5.  ABILITY  TO  ATTRACT  AND  KEEP  QUALIFIED 
PERSONNEL 

Transit  systems  In  the  United  States  have 
been  unable  to  attract  educated  young  peo- 
ple into  the  field,  because  for  many  years 
transit  was  considered  a  dead  Industry.  Now, 
with  a  growing  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  transit,  many  Jobs  are  opening  and  they 
are  often  filled  by  unqualified  or  lesser  quali- 
fied persons.  The  inability  to  attract  good 
people  into  the  transit  field  for  so  many 
years  is  In  many  ways  perhaps  its  moet  seri- 
ous problem.  There  are  few  outstanding  ad- 
ministrators and  spokesmen  who  can  sell  the 
message  to  governmental  bodies  effectively. 
This  has  been  a  major  factor  for  transit  to 
be  short-changed  during  Congressional  ap- 
propriation sessions. 

European  transit  systems  have  always  been 
able  to  attract  qualified  talent  because  of  a 
sense  of  dedication  for  public  service,  and 
salaries  competitive  with  other  fields  of  work. 
The  recent  Congress  of  the  International 
Union  of  Public  Transport  was  a  far  cry  from 
similar  conferences  in  the  U.S.  The  discus- 
sions were  of  a  substantive,  technical  and 
professional  level.  In  contrast  to  the  dreary 
sessions  held  here  which  are  devoted  largely 
to  social  functions  and  superficial  discus- 
sions about  balanced  transportation  and 
interfaces. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
bring  out  the  major  differences  between 
transit  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  In  conclud- 
ing, it  would  appear  that  a  detailed  in-depth 
study  of  European  transportation  systems 
should  be  made,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  planning,  financing,  personnel,  opera- 
tions, administration,  and  program  imple- 
mentation. Such  a  study  would  be  extremely 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  finally  update  our 
ailing  urban  transportation  systems. 


been  debased  and  dehumanized  by  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  our  way  of  life. 

We  are  told  the  majority  of  people  In  thU 
country  have  no  will  and  no  Judgment  of 
their  own;  that  we  are  robots  manipulated 
by  politicians,  manufacturers  and  the  mass 
media. 

Novelists,  playrtghts,  philosophers  and 
critics  often  depict  this  country  as  a  land 
of  the  living  dead.  It  is  a  country  where 
sensitive  souls  are  starved  and  fiayed;  where 
nothing  nourishes  and  everything  hurts.  No- 
where, they  say,  is  there  such  a  boring  mo- 
notony; monotony  of  talk,  monotony  of  ideas, 
monotony  of  aim.  and  monotony  of  outlook 
on  the  world. 

One  American  writer,  who  has  spent  much 
of  his  life  In  France,  says  that  "America  U 
no  place  for  an  artist.  A  corn-fed  hog  enjoys 
a  better  life  than  a  creative  writer." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  savage 
denunciations  are  based  on  direct  experience 
with  persons  and  places.  I  spent  half  of  my 
life  as  a  migratory  worker  In  California,  liv- 
ing with  p>eople  from  every  state,  and  the 
other  half  as  a  longshoreman  in  San 
Francisco. 

If  now,  at  66, 1  consult  all  that  I  have  seen 
and  experienced  over  the  years  I  find  that 
the  people  I  have  lived  and  worked  with 
all  my  life  had  three  outstanding  qualities: 

( 1 )  They  were  skilled  people.  Working  with 
them  you  knew  beyond  doubt  that  they  were 
intelligent  and  competent;  that  they  would 
tackle  any  problem  and  often  solve  it  in  a 
subtle,  original  way.  They  had  both  tech- 
nical and  social  skills  so  that  if  dumped 
anywhere  on  this  planet  they  could  build 
another  America. 

(2)  They  needed  very  little  supervision 
and  leadership. 

(3)  They  were  on  the  whole  wonderfully 
kind.  It  happened  again  and  again:  I  would 
Jump  off  a  freight  train  In  some  small  town 
and  in  almost  no  time  it  seemed  to  me  that 
where  no  one  knew  me  everyone  was  my 
brother.  I  always  knew  that  if  ever  I  wrote 
the  story  of  my  life  It  would  be  titled.  "A 
Book  of  Kindness." 

All  my  life  I  have  seen  America  from 
below,  and  what  I  saw  seemed  good  to  me. 


HE  STILL  LIKES  THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  im- 
usual  to  read  in  today's  newspapers  that 
someone  has  again  attacked  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  has  become  something 
of  a  national  pastime  to  denounce 
America  in  the  most  strident  terms. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  was  re- 
freshing to  read  the  remarks  of  Eric 
Hotter  in  his  column  that  appeared  in 
the  Norwich,  Conn.,  Bulletin  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  by  Mr.  Hoffer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

He  Still  Likes  This  Country 
(By  Eric  Hoffer) 

I  live  in  a  society  full  of  blemishes  and 
deformities.  But  it  is  a  society  that  gives 
every  man  elbow  room  to  do  the  things  near 
to  .his  heart.  In  no  other  country  is  it  so 
possible  for  a  man  of  determination  to  go 
ahead,  with  whatever  It  Is  he  sets  his  heart 
on,  without  compromising  his  integrity. 

Of  course,  those  who  want  acclaim  and 
fortune  must  cater  to  other  people's  de- 
mands. But  for  those  who  want  to  be  left 
alone  to  realize  their  capacities  and  talents 
this  Is  an  Ideal  country.  It  Is  incredible  how 
easy  it  Is  in  this  country  to  cut  oneself  off 
from  what  one  disapproves — from  aU  vul- 
garity, conformity,  speclousness.  and  other 
corrupting  Infiuences  and  infections. 

The  processional  detractors  of  America  are 
telling  us  day  In  and  day  out  that  we  have 


THE  RUGGED  ROAD  TO 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  July  1969  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  there  appears  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Thomas  Fleming  entitled 
"The  Rugged  Road  to  Independence." 
The  writer  reviews  the  days  of  doubt, 
debate,  and  dissension  at  the  time  of  our 
Nation's  first  and  greatest  decision,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  article  should  be  reswl  by  every 
American  as  we  approach  the  193d  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  this  historic 
document. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  art- 
icle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Rugged  Road  to  Independence 
(By  Thomas  Fleming i 

Thomas  Jefferson  awoke  as  usual  with  the 
arst  faint  streaks  of  dawn.  From  his  second- 
floor  rented  rooms,  above  Seventh  and  Market 
Streets,  the  tall,  redheaded  Virginian  looked 
out  over  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  fore- 
boding. Today,  July  1,  1775.  he  would  find 
out  if  for  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  wasted 
Ills  time  in  the  writing  and  rewriting  of  a 
document  he  had  titled:  A  Declaration  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  General  Congress  assembled" 

Doubting  the  future  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  seems  almost  laughable  now. 
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with  oomlortable  hindsight  we  aek:  Could 
there  really  have  been  any  question?  The  fact 
is  that  history  as  men  experience  It  Is  totally 
different  from  the  way  tboee  who  follow 
them  relive  It. 

Again  and  again,  America  has  found  Itself 
racked  by  agonizing  decision- making.  It  Is  so 
racked  today.  Thus  It  may  help  to  realize 
that  there  was  the  same  kind  of  agonizing 
over  the  decision  that  created  our  nation. 
Standing  at  his  window  that  July  1,  the  33- 
year-old  Jefferson  could  not  be  sure  that  his 
Declaration  was  even  going  to  be  read,  much 
less  ultimately  immortalized.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  had  first  to  decide  whether  the 
very  idea  of  independence  was  acceptable; 
only  then  could  the  members  worry  about 
tnow  to  phrase  It. 

THXZAT  or   DESTSTTCnON 

Down  at  the  City  Tavern.  2e-year-oId  E!d- 
ward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also 
awakening.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
dominated  by  an  inflexible  detestation  of  a 
declaration  of  Independence.  On  June  7, 
when  one  of  Jefferson's  fellow  Virginians, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  had  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  "these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Inde- 
pendent-states," Rutledge  had  leaped  to  his 
feet  to-i>eap  scorn  on  the  idea.  It  was,  he 
shrilled,  "a  blind,  precipitous  measure."  It 
would  accomplish  only  two  things,  both  bad. 
It  would  reveal  America's  intentions  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  would  make  the  unborn  na- 
tion look  "ridiculous  In  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers." 

In  a  manor  house  five  miles  outside  Phil- 
adelphia, an  even  more  powerful  foe  of  Inde- 
pendence was  arising — 43-year-old  John  Dick- 
inson, political  leader  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
year  before,  almost  single-handed,  Dickinson 
had  beaten  back  a  surge  toward  independ- 
ence, persuading  the  Congress  to  present  in- 
stead a  petition  to  George  IH,  begging  His 
Majesty  to  redress  America's  grievances.  Al- 
though the  king  had  callously  rejected  the 
petition.  Dickinson  believed  that  to  make  a 
declaration  now  would  be  like  "destroying 
a  house  before  we  have  got  another,  in  win- 
ter, with  a  small  family." 

Thus  Dickinson  had  Joined  Rutledge  in  ve- 
hemently opposing  the  June  7  resolution. 
After  three  days  of  wrangling,  the  Congress 
had  compromised.  It  ordered  Jefferson  to  be- 
gin drafting  a  declaration — but  there  would 
be  no  vote  on  indepedence  until  July  1.  By 
then,  perhaps,  opinions  might  be  closer  to 
unanimity. 

Both  sides  were  acutely  aware  that  near- 
unanimity  was  called  for.  John  Dickinson 
had  already  threatened  John  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  the  most  outspoken  inde- 
pendence men.  with  a  weapwn  that  could 
make  a  mockery  of  the  whole  idea  of  Inde- 
pendence. "Concur  with  us,"  Dickinson  had 
snapped,  "or  we'll  break  off  from  New  Eng- 
land." If  pKDwerful  Pennsylvania  made  such  a 
decision.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Maryland 
and  Delaware  might  follow  suit.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  uniting  the  colonies,  independence 
might  well  destroy  them. 

TEMPERATTTRE :    HIGH 

These  and  other  gloomy  thoughts  were  In 
the  minds  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  fel- 
low delegates  as  they  made  their  way  down 
dusty  Chestnut  Street  to  the  handsome  red- 
brick Pennsylvania  State  House,  where  Con- 
gress was  sitting.  There,  as  the  tower  clock 
struck  nine,  tall,  elegant  John  Hancock 
strode  to  the  President's  chair  and  gaveled 
the  Congress  into  session.  (Jefferson,  with 
his  scientist's  curiosity,  noted  that  the  tem- 
perature stood  at  81.5  degrees.) 

First  came  reports  from  American  armies 
in  the  field.  None  of  them  was  likely  to  in- 
spire a  waverer  to  vote  for  Independence.  In 
the  North,  the  once-proud  army  that  had 
invaded  Canada  was  in  headlong  retreat, 
ridden  by  disease  and  dissension.  In  New 
York,  Commander  in  Chief  George  Washing- 


ton's army  of  19.000  was  desperately  short  of 
ammunition — and  a  huge  British  fleet  had 
been  sighted  off  Sandy  Hook.  In  the  South,  a 
British  army  supported  by  a  naval  squadron 
was  battering  at  Charleston.  British  forces 
attacking  from  three  directions — and  some 
men  of  Congress  wanted  a  vote  for  inde- 
pendence! 

By  noon  the  tension  in  the  room  was  al- 
most unbearable,  and  the  Congressmen 
gratefully  escaped  into  the  State  House  yard 
for  an  hoiir's  recess.  On  their  return,  they 
resolved  Into  "a  committee  of  the  whole," 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Virginia's  Benja- 
min Harrison,  so  that  everything  said  or 
voted  would  be  unofBclal.  The  purpose  was 
to  encourage  every  man  to  speak  his  mind. 

ALL-OUT   WAR 

Instantly,  John  Dickinson  was  on  his  feet. 
What  was  there  to  gain  from  declaring  inde- 
pendence, he  asked.  Wo\Ud  it  add  a  single 
man  to  the  cause?  Would  it  Impress  the  na- 
tions of  Europe?  Or  would  it  make  them 
think  that  the  Americans  were  blustering 
windbags,  proclaiming  as  a  fact  something 
they  had  yet  to  prove  against  the  British 
armies? 

Outside,  nature  added  to  the  drama  of 
Dickinson's  powerful  speech.  Huge  clouds 
had  formed  above  the  city.  Now  thunder 
crashed,  and  lightning  streaked  the  sky. 
Candles  were  lighted  against  the  room's  sud- 
den gloom. 

Dickinson  spoke  on.  A  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  a  declaration  of  all-out  war. 
Did  the  members  know  what  that  meant? 
"The  burning  of  our  towns.  The  setting  loose 
of  the  Indians."  War  against  the  richest,  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world.  Could  America 
depend  on  her  own  people  to  stand  firm  in 
a  war  "rendered  more  cruel"  by  this  declara- 
tion? "In  bitterness  of  soul,  would  they  not 
complain  against  it  as  madness,  rashness?" 

In  the  momentary  stillness  that  followed 
these  ringing  words,  rain  could  be  heard 
lashing  against  the  VTlndows.  John  Dickin- 
son sat  down.  All  eyes  in  the  silent  room 
turned  to  the  stimipy,  41 -year-old  delegate 
from  Massachusetts.  John  Adams.  Only  he 
could  answer  Dickinson. 

Wearily.  Adams  rose  to  his  feet.  For  months 
he  had  been  living  on  four  hours'  sleep  a 
night,  serving  on  more  conunlttes  than  any- 
one else  in  Congress,  writing  endless  letters 
and  reports,  battling  each  day  on  the  floor 
for  independence.  For  a  moment  he  wondered 
if  he  could  go  through  with  another  repeti- 
tion of  "what  had  been  repeated  and  hack- 
neyed a  hundred  times,  for  six  months  past." 
But  the  moment  he  began,  the  Inunense 
importance  of  the  subject  gripped  him  again, 
and  weariness  vanished  from  his  voice.  In 
the  pounding,  vehement  style  that  had  made 
him  one  of  the  dominant  voices  in  Congress, 
he  gave  the  greatest  speech  of  his  career.  Of 
that  speech,  Thomas  Jefferson  would  later 
say  that  it  had  "a  power  of  thought  and 
expression  that  moved  us  from  our  seats." 

How  many  times,  Adams  asked,  did  Amer- 
icans have  to  see  their  humble  petitions 
scorned,  before  they  realized  that  George  III 
was  an  enemy?  With  armies  invading  from 
three  directions,  who  could  still  be  deluded 
by  rumors  of  reconciliation?  The  hour  had 
come,  said  Adams,  for  the  people  of  America 
to  decide  whether  to  submit  as  slaves  or  to 
fight  as  free  men.  At  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill.  George  in  had  destroyed  the  loyalty  of 
most  Americans  forever.  A  declaration  would 
tell  this  to  the  world,  win  friends,  perhaps 
allies.  More  important.  It  would  rally  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  were  tempo- 
rizing. As  for  himself,  Adams  cried.  "All  that 
I  have,  all  that  I  am.  and  all  that  I  hope 
for  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  to  stake  on 
this  resolution.  Live  or  die.  svirvlve  or  perish, 
I  am  for  the  Declaration." 

NIOHT    OF     NEGOTIATION 

Benjamin  Harrison  called  for  a  vote. 
Around- the  roona  the  ayes  and  nays  went. 


The  results  were  grim:  only  nine  colonies 
were  in  favor  of  a  declaration.  Pennsylvania 
and  South  Carolina  had  followed  their  lead- 
ers into  opposition.  Delaware  had  split,  one 
to  one,  thereby  canceling  its  vote.  New  York 
had  abstained.  Pour  delegations,  almost  a 
third  of  the  13.  not  voting  for  independence! 
Quickly.  Edward  Rutledge  moved  that  an  of- 
ficial vote  be  postponed  until  the  following 
day. 

A  night  of  frantic  negotiation  and  desper- 
ate action  began.  Thomas  McKean.  of  Dela- 
ware, hired  an  express  rider  with  the  fastest 
horse  In  Philadelphia  to  cover  the  80  miles  to 
Dover.  There  he  was  to  find  Caesar  Rodney,  a 
pro-independence  delegate  who  had  gone 
home  on  business.  If  he  could  be  got  back  to 
Philadelphia  in  time,  he  would  swing  Dela- 
ware's vote. 

At  the  City  Tavern,  Edward  Rutledge  de- 
bated far  Into  the  night  with  his  fellow 
Carolinians.  He  was  still  against  a  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  But  he  was  states- 
man enough  to  see  that  a  spilt  of  even  one 
colony  could  be  a  first  step  toward  disunion 
and  disaster. 

New  Yorkers,  conferring  with  pro-inde- 
pendence men,  admitted  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  a  declaration.  But  they  were  under 
specific  Instructions  from  home  not  to  vote 
for  independence.  They  would  continue 
to  abstain. 

This  left  Pennsylvania.  For  sleepless  hours, 
John  Dickinson  struggled  with  his  con- 
science. One  of  his  chief  Pennsylvania  sup- 
porters, Robert  Morris,  had  urged  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  majority.  But  Dickin- 
son. Quaker-bred  could  not  vote  war's  suffer- 
ing on  his  people,  whatever  the  majority 
willed.  He  sent  word  to  Robert  Morris  that 
be  was  staying  home  from  Congress  on  July 
2,  and  that  perhaps  Morris  should  do  the 
same  thing.  This  meant  that  Pennsylvania's 
delegation  would  be  reduced  to  five.  Two 
were  for  independence,  two  opposed;  one, 
John  Morton,  was  undecided. 

THROUGH   GLOOM   TO   GLORT 

July  2  dawned  rainy  and  cooler.  Through 
the  muddy  streets  the  delegates  clumped  to 
the  familiar  chamber.  The  absence  of  Dickin- 
son and  Morris  was  Instantly  noticed.  But 
the  independence  men  grimly  noted  another 
absence:  Caesar  Rodney's.  Had  the  messen- 
ger failed  in  his  mission?  All  morning  and 
into  the  afternoon.  President  John  Hancock 
delayed  the  vote  with  other  business.  Finally 
further  delay  was  impossible. 

Name  by  name,  Secretary  Charles  Thom- 
son called  the  roll  of  the  delegates.  The  nine 
yeas  of  the  previous  day  caused  no  suspense. 
New  York  politely  declared  its  abstention. 
Pennsylvania's  vote  split  two-two  until  John 
Morris  rose,  weak  from  the  disease  that  was 
to  kill  him  a  few  months  later. 

Morton  shared  John  Dickinson's  dread  of 
the  impending  war.  Only  a  month  earlier,  he 
had  said:  "The  contest  is  horrid.  Parents 
against  children,  children  against  parents." 
But  now  he  voted,  in  a  voice  tight  with  an- 
guish, for  independence.  John  Adams  had 
convinced  him. 

And  Delaware?  Outside.  Thomas  McKean 
had  spent  most  of  the  day  straining  eyes 
and  ears  for  sight  or  sound  of  a  horse- 
man. As  the  vote  rolled  away  Inside,  Mc- 
Kean at  last  saw  what  be  was  praying  for. 
Covered  with  mud  after  an  all-night  ride, 
Caesar  Rodney  slid  off  his  horse.  Minutes 
later,  he  rose  In  the  meeting  room  to  de- 
clare, "The  voice  of  my  people  at  home  Is 
for  Independence.  I  concur." 

Now  it  was  South  Carolina's  turn,  and  the 
independence  men  sighed  approval  when 
Edward  Rutledge  annoimced  that  his  state 
was  Joining  their  ranks. 

In  a  voice  that  trembled  with  suppressed 
excitement.  President  John  Hancock  read 
the  result:  for  Independence — 12;  against— 
none.  The  great  decision  had  been  made. 

Everyone  present  in  Congress  that  day, 
July  2.  assumed  that  thenceforth  it  woiUd 
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be  known  as  Independence  Day,  "I  believe 
that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations as  the  great  anniversary  festival," 
John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife.  Abigail.  But 
he  and  the  others  did  not  reckon  with  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  Little  of  John 
Adams'  magnificent  speech  was  recorded. 
Congress,  after  debating  various  deletions 
and  additions  to  Jefferson's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  voted  approval  of  the  edited 
document  on  the  evening  of  July  4.  And 
thus  Jefferson's  brilliant  prose  has  been  In- 
dlssolubly  linked  in  American  minds  with 
independence. 

Yet  some  of  sturdy  John  Adams'  praise  of 
independence  deserves  to  be  remembered 
by  Americans  forever.  "I  am  well  aware  of 
the  toll  and  blood  and  treasure  that  It  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  this  declaration,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife.  "Yet  through  all  the  gloom 
I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and 
glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than 
worth  all  the  means;  and  that  posterity  will 
triumph  in  that  day's  transactions,  even 
though  we  should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in 
God  we  shall  not." 


IDEALS  AND  BEHAVIOR  INCON- 
SISTENT ON  FORCED  LABOR  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  refer  to  the  Forced  Labor  Convention, 
one  of  the  human  rights  treaties  still 
before  us,  despite  its  introduction  over  5 
years  ago. 

In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  put  forth  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  in  1948,  article 
I  states: 

All  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  rights.  They  are  endowed  with 
reason  and  conscience  and  should  act  to- 
wards one  another  In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Article  n  goes  on  to  stress : 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Declaration,  with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
color,  sex.  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status. 

One  of  these  basic  rights  is  enumerated 
in  section  1  of  article  23 : 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  free 
choice  of  employment,  to  Just  and  favorable 
conditions  of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

Using  this  clause  on  the  rights  of  labor 
as  a  common  base,  the  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization — ILO — decided  to 
work  together  to  strengthen  and  define 
the  rights  of  labor  all  over  the  world.  As 
a  result  of  this  cooperation,  the  ILO 
adopted  in  1948  the  Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion and  Protection  of  the  Right  To  Or- 
ganize Convention,  and  in  1949  the  Right 
to  Organize  and  Collective  Bargaining 
Convention.  The  International  Labor 
Organisation  and  the  United  Nations  also 
established  a  Committee  on  Forced  Labor 
in  1951. 

This  committee  based  its  inquiry  on 
allegations  that  forced  labor  existed  in 
certain  coimtries  or  territories.  These 
complaints  came  from  both  govern- 
mental groups  and  private  citizens  in 
over  20  countries.  The  final  report  of  the 
committee,  issued  in  1953,  concluded  that 
two  systems  of  forced  labor  existed  in  the 
world;  the  first  being  employed  as  a 
means  of  political  coercion  or  punish- 
ment for  holding  or  expressing  political 


views;  the  second,  for  important  eco- 
nomic purposes.  The  committee,  more- 
over, felt  that  its  inquiry  had  revealed 
facts  shocking  and  serious  enough  to 
threaten  fundamental  human  rights  and. 
to  jeopardize  the  freedom  and  status  of 
workers  as  outlined  in  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Hence,  it 
formally  urged  that  all  such  systems  of 
forced  labor  be  abolished. 

In  1954,  both  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  con- 
demned these  systems  of  forced  labor 
and  appealed  to  all  governments  to  re- 
examine their  laws  and  administrative 
practices.  They  also  requested  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  \JJS.  and  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  ILO  to  prepare  a 
new  report.  This  new  publication  again 
condemned  all  systems  of  forced  labor 
employed  as  a  means  of  political  coercion 
or  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing 
political  views,  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  urged  that  action  be  taken 
lo  eliminate  forced  labor. 

But  the  ILO  was  determined  that  much 
more  could  be  done  in  this  field.  Thus, 
after  meeting  in  Geneva  in  1957,  the  or- 
ganization adopted  a  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  Under  this 
convention,  the  parties  signing  it  are  ob- 
ligated to  suppress,  and  not  to  use,  forced 
or  compulsory  labor: 

First,  as  a  means  of  political  coercion 
or  education  or  as  a  punishment  for  hold- 
ing or  expressing  political  views  or  views 
ideologically  opposed  to  the  established 
political,  social  or  economic  systems; 

Second,  as  a  method  of  mobilizing  and 
using  labor  for  purposes  of  economic  de- 
velopment ;  -- 

Third,  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 

Fourth,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
participated  in  strikes ;  and 

Fifth,  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  na- 
tional or  religious  discrimination. 

As  of  May  1,  1969,  85  countries  had 
ratified  the  convention  which  entered  in- 
to force  on  January  17,  1959. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  those  85  nations.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
submitted  this  convention  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  on  July  22,  1963,  almost 
a  full  6  years  ago.  In  asking  for  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  consent,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  concept 
of  government  from  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  we  act  now 
to  rectify  this  seeming  paradox  between 
our  stated  ideals  and  our  inconsistent  be- 
ha\ior.  We;  as  Members  of  the  Senate, 
have  full  power  in  this  area.  Let  us  make 
the  ratification  of  this  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor  Convention  one  of  our  pri- 
mary pieces  of  business. 


Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  sum- 
marized his  thoughts  on  this  question  in 
a  succinct  statement.  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  remarks,  I  would  like  to  note 
that,  for  those  who  would  like  to  sample 
a  "chickendog,"  Representative  Morton 
has  invited  us  all  to  a  "chicken-in"  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  24,  from  5  to 
7  p.m.  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  This  is  a  chtmce 
for  some  basic  research  on  this  chal- 
lenging question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
Representative  Morton's  statement  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Member 

OF  Congress,  PmsT  District  of  Maryland 

Technological  developments  In  recent  years 
have  made  It  possible — and  economical — to 
offer  chicken  meat  in  addition  to  red  meat 
for  inclusion  in  hot  dogs  and  other  sausage 
products.  Unfortunately,  regulations  handed 
down  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  hindered  the  growth  of  this  new  market 
for  chicken  products. 

The  purpose  of  the  labeling  and  content 
regulations  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  to  assure  the  con- 
sumer h^  is  purchasing  a  healthful  and  nu- 
tritious product,  not  to  dictate  to  the  manu- 
facturer which  meats,  and  in  what  propor- 
tions, may  be  Included  in  this  product. 

I  can  see  no  logical  reason  to  require  the 
name  of  a  sausage  product  to  be  changed 
merely  because  it  contains  chicken  meat. 
Under  the  dictionary  defintion  and  the  con- 
sumer definition,  chicken  is  meat  Just  as 
beef  and  pork  are  meats.  While  poultry  could 
not  be  Included  in  an  "all  beef"  product, 
there  is  no  reason  it  cannot  be  Included  In 
"all  meat"  products. 

Further,  taste  tests  have  shown  no  signifi- 
cant change  In  flavor,  texture  or  appearance 
results  from  the  use  of  chicken  meat  in 
sausages.  Thxis.  I  would  urge  no  limitations 
be  set  by  the  Department  on  the  amount  of 
chicken  which  may  be  included. 

The  poultry  growers  in  my  District  have  no 
objection  to  an  indication  on  the  label  of  the 
inclusion  of  chicken,  provided  the  indication 
Is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  red  meat 
products.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
description  "comminuted"  is  unnecessary, 
since  all  meat  products  included  in  sausage 
products  are,  in  fact,  comminuted. 

The  proposed  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  bone  and  skin  which  may  be  included 
could  be  very  harmful  to  competition.  I  urge 
that  the  regulations  permit  the  inclusion  of 
skin  In  proportion  to  the  amount  normally 
associated  with  the  chicken-part  used;  and 
that  the  present  1.5 '"r  limit  on  bone  inclusion 
be  retained,  since  USDA  studies  have  shown 
no  harmful  effects  derive  from  such  amount. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
poultry  Industry  seeks  no  special  considera- 
tion in  processing  or  offering  its  product  for 
use  in  sausages.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want 
to  be  certain  that  unnecessary  or  unfounded 
regulations  do  not  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
industry  to  compete  !n  the  marketplace  with 
other  meat  products. 


CHICKEN  IN  HOTDOGS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
vital  issue  currently  being  debated  is  the 
future  of  that  great  American  institu- 
tion, the  hotdog.  At  issue  is  whether, 
and  under  what  conditions,  chicken 
should  be  included  as  an  Ingredient  in 
hotdogs. 

Recently  my  fellow  Marylander.  the 


THE    FEDERAL    CITY    COLLEGE    IN 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  concern  that  I  learned  of  the 
questionable  status  of  the  land-grant 
funds  for  the  Federal  City  College.  This 
college,  in  its  first  year  of  operation  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  already 
making  great  strides  in  determining  the 
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role  of  a  land- grant  institution  In  an 
urban  community.  And  tills  role  is  truly 
great. 

A  land-grant  college  is  a  college  com- 
mitted to  reaching  off  campus  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  can  be  applied  to  an 
urban  scene.  Already  the  Federal  City 
College  has  instituted  4-H  programs 
reaching  over  1,500  youths  In  Its  first  6 
months.  Its  nutrition  education  aide 
program  has  reached  over  4,000  people 
in  800  families.  A  full  freshman  curric- 
ulum is  being  instituted  at  the  Lorton 
Correctional  Center  in  order  to  enable 
the  inmates  to  be  paroled  to  the  college. 
Extensive  community  and  adult  educa- 
tion courses  have  been  established,  all  of 
which  are  truly  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  land-grant  college— that  Is, 
the  people's  college. 

Now  we  find  that  the  $7.2  million  en- 
dowment making  these  programs  pos- 
sible is  in  jeopardy.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resei^tAtives  has  already  approved  this 
endowment  in  addition  to  a  $375,000  co- 
operative extension  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  College.  As  these  appropria- 
tions are  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Spectator,  the 
bulletin  of  the  National  University  Ex- 
tension Association,  entitled  "Urban  Ex- 
tension Programs."  which  further  ex- 
plains the  tremendous  role  the  Federal 
City  College  is  and  must  play  as  an 
urban  land-grant  college,  and  I  encour- 
age my  fine  colleagues  to  take  favorable 
action  on  these  i)ending  measures. 

I  now  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban  Extension  Programs:   Federal  Citt 
CoiXECx  and  Stracuse  Univebsitt 

(By  Eugene  Wlegman,  dean,  Conununlty 
Education) 

"What  does  a  land  grant  college  do  lu  an 
urban  area?"  a  question  asked  of  President 
Famer  and  me  on  numerous  occasions  by 
U.S.  Congressmen.  This  question  came  up 
repeatedly  when  working  legislation  through 
Congress  naming  the  Federal  City  College, 
the  land  grant  college  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  answered  the  question  by  say- 
ing, "We  will  do  the  same  as  other  land 
grant  colleges — that  is  reach  off  campiis  to 
help  people  help  themselves." 

In  June,  1968  Federal  City  College  became 
the  69th  land  grant  college,  the  first  new 
land  grant  institution  In  50  years.  The  Fed- 
eral City  College  differs  from  other  land 
grant  universities  in  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  urban. 
How  is  the  Federal  City  College  organized  to 
bring  the  spirit  of  land  grant  to  the  people 
of  Washington,  D.C.? 

The  Federal  City  College's  land  grant  func- 
tions of  Cooi>eratlve  Extension  Service,  gen- 
eral extension,  continuing  and  adult  educa- 
tion, community  assistance,  and  special  pro- 
grams (Headstart,  Model  Cities,  etc.)  are  in 
the  Offlce  of  Community  Education.  The 
chief  officer  is  the  dean  of  Community  Edu- 
cation, assisted  by  two  asso'Jate  deans  and 
an  assistant  dean.  At  the  present  time  the 
dean  is  also  director  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is  also 
the  liaison  officer  with  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  In  cooperative  programs  under 
land  grant  status. 

Community  Education  functions  are 
separated  Into  three  areas: 


(1)  Cooperative  Extension  Education  Pro- 
grams are  under  the  leadership  of  Assod&te 
Dean  Selma  Uppeatt.  Programs  that  are 
presently  under  way  deal  vrtth  nutrition 
education,  home  living,  family  counseling, 
chUd  care,  4-H  youth  development,  family 
stability  and  human  development.  Present- 
ly, there  are  five  professional  staff  members, 
called  community  educators,  and  31  para- 
professionals  and  aides  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams. The  gocU  in .  ooop>erative  extension 
service  is  to  reach  4,000  persons  in  800  fami- 
lies and  1,500  youth  by  June  30,  1969. 

Aides  and  paraprofeasionals  trained  and 
supervised  by  community  educators  visit 
homes  teaching  and  demonstrating  skills  In 
home  management,  consumer  education, 
buymenship  practices,  and  child  care.  The 
nutrition  education  program  emphasizes  as- 
sisting low  income  families  to  purchase  and 
prepare  nutritious  meals.  In  many  cases  it 
means  using  food  purchased  through  food 
stan^ps. 

4-H  youth  clubs  are  being  established  In 
the  District  emphasizing  projects  in  photog- 
raphy, electronics,  sewing  and  cooking,  citi- 
zenship, beautlflcatlon  and  general  recrea- 
tion. John  Thompson,  former  basketball 
player  is  headlng-up  the  4-H  youth  develop- 
ment. 

Regional  Training  Officer,  Miss  Cleo  Shake- 
speare, is  responsible  for  the  In-service  train- 
ing of  Headstart  p>ersonnel  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Northern  Virginia  (Metropoli- 
tan Washington,  D.C.).  The  program  serviced 
2.000  personnel  this  past  year  In  workshops, 
bbort  courses,  etc.  She  also  visited  62  Indi- 
vidual classrooms  observing  Headstart  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  General  Extension  Adult  and  Continu- 
ing Education:  This  phase  of  Community 
Education  is  g^eared  to  respond  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  citizens,  the  government 
and  public  and  private  organizations.  Com- 
munity educators  working  closely  with  citi- 
zens structure  educational  programs  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  Before  any  program  is  begun, 
a  community  educator  meets  with  citizens 
and  designs  extension  courses  or  programs  of 
study.  Twenty  community  educators,  two 
paraprofessionals,  and  six  students  carry  out 
programs  in  general  extension. 

Presently,  Community  Education  has  pro- 
grams in  conversational  English  as  a  second 
language,  black  history  and  consumer  edu- 
cation. Also  In  Adams-Morgan,  where  a  com- 
munity educator  has  been  concentrating  his 
efforts,  the  area's  community  council  has  for 
the  first  time  In  its  history  elected  Spanish- 
speaking  adults  and  teenagers  to  its  board. 
Federal  City  College's  community  educator 
helped  the  council  draw  up  a  proposal  for  a 
youth  development  program.  He  also  helped 
distribute  Christmas  gifts  to  needy  families. 

Another  current  prognram  brought  together 
Federal  City  College,  Georgetown  University, 
and  Afro-American  Resources,  Inc.,  to  de- 
velop a  66-session  training  institute  for  the 
Shaw  area's  Model  Inner  City  Community 
Organization.  Designed  to  further  total  com- 
miuilty  participation  in  vital  decision-mak- 
ing, the  Institute  deals  with  the  history  and 
functioning  of  urban  renewal  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  in  Washington,  the  Washington  power 
structure,  and  MICCO's  relationship  to  It  and 
to  the  Shaw  community  it  serves.  MICCO 
board  members,  staff  paraprofessionals  and 
volunteer  workers  are  participating  in  the 
training  program. 

One  program  recently  completed  was  a 
six-week  course  on  the  use  of  arbitration 
and  mediation  techniques  in  resolving  com- 
munity disputes  between  parties  such  as 
landlords  and  tenants,  welfare  agencies  and 
clients,  and  consumers  and  merchants.  The 
course  got  imderway  In  mid-November  for 
members  of  20  neighborhood  organizations. 

The  College's  manpower  program  has  met 
its  goal  of  encouraging  student  concern  for 
social  and  employment  problems  facing  the 
conununlty.  Working  with  existing  com- 
munity groups  In  southeast  and  southwest. 


vmder  directorship  of  conununlty  educators, 
ten  Federal  City  College  students  spent  much 
of  the  fall  quarter  talking  to  a  cross-section 
of  the  populace,  gathering  information  and 
rendering  service.  As  a  result  of  their  activi- 
ties, the  students  wrote  a  proposal  to  set-up 
their  own  program.  On  April  1,  1969  the  pro- 
posal was  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  will  continue  until  Au- 
gust 31,  1969. 

Since  November,  Community  Education 
has  been  Involved  in  Project  Work  Incentive. 
Eight  Federal  City  College  staff  members, 
including  two  students,  are  helping  to  teach 
and  coordinate  the  project. 

(3)  Extension  courses:  Seeing  the  need 
to  reach  adults  who  are  not  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents of  Federal  City  College,  the  Offlce  of 
Community  Education  has  begim  a  series 
of  extension  courses  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  community,  hiunan  development  and 
black  awareness.  These  courses  are  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Dean  Andress 
Taylor,  and  Include:  "Unions  and  Govern- 
ment", "American  Racism",  "History  and 
Culture  of  Black  America",  "English  as  a 
Second  Language",  "Commtmlty  Develop- 
ment", "Principles  of  Business  Administra- 
tion", "Human  Development". 

The  Offlce  of  Community  Education  has 
extension  programs  at  the  D.C.  Lorton  Re- 
formatory for  inmates  with  high  school  di- 
plomas. Two  sections  of  "Introduction  to 
Urban  Social  Institutions",  a  freshman 
course,  began  in  March.  An  entire  freshman 
college  year  wUl  be  offered  at  the  Reforma- 
tory with  the  hope  that  when  the  Inmates 
are  parolled  they  will  attend  the  College  to 
complete  requirements  for  an  AA  or  BA 
degree. 

Community  Education  also  sponsors  a 
nvmiber  of  conferences  and  workshops  pri- 
marily for  professional  groups.  The  Federal 
City  College  will,  for  example,  co-host  the 
Adult  Education  Oalaxy  Conference  In  De- 
cember, 1969. 

In  April,  Oommimlty  Education  will  tele- 
vise over  Station  WTOP,  daily  half  hour  pro- 
grams, numbering  65,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Black  Experience  in  America".  In  the  future 
such  courses  will  be  televised  for  college 
credit. 

Conununlty  Education  is  offering  two  sec- 
tions of  community  organization  and  one 
section  of  proposal  evaluation  for  the  Model 
Cities  ward  councilmen  and  commissioners. 
In  addition,  the  College  is  working  closely 
with  Model  Cities  staff  on  educational  mat- 
ters. 

Community  Education  Is  offering  a  course 
through  the  Federal  City  College  Skills  Cen- 
ter, called  "Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of 
Reading"  for  15  teachers  at  Calvin  Coolldge 
High  School.  The  teachers  In  this  course  will 
organize  a  reading  project  at  Coolldge  High 
School  using  the  techniques  which  they 
learn  in  this  course. 

THE  FUTURE 

Community  Education  at  Federal  City 
College  has  reached  over  10,000  citizens  since 
September,  1968.  Its  goal  is  to  touch  the  Uves 
of  at  least  30,000  citizens  and  youths  in  one 
way  or  another  during  the  coming  academic 
school  ye«,r.  Since  Federal  City  College  Is  the 
only  comprehensive  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  Washington,  D.C,  the  College 
feels  It  has  a  unique  function  to  reach  out 
to  people  in  such  a  way  as  no  other  agency 
or  institution  can  in  the  City.  We  feel  we 
are  carrylng-out  and  enhancing  the  glorious 
tradition  of  the  "people's  college" — the  Land 
Grant  College. 


A  CABAL  AT  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  the  unques- 
tioned leader  of  all  of  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  in  terms  of  the  vol- 
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ume  of  criticism  received  in  recent 
months.  From  every  conceivable  quar- 
ter, we  continue  to  hear  insistent  de- 
mands for  reform.  As  the  crescendo  in- 
creases, it  is  important  to  comprehend 
the  precise  nature  of  these  demands, 
since  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
or  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
arms  of  Congress. 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  group  of 
young  investigators  organized  by  Ralph 
Nader  published  a  185-page  report  call- 
ing for  the  resignation  of  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  a 
sweeping  overhaul  of  the  agency's  poli- 
cies, practices,  smd  staff.  This  group 
spent  3  montlis  last  summer  checking 
FTC  files  and  interviewing  oflaclals  at 
FTC's  Washington  headquarters,  where 
their  enthusiasm  and  persistence  earned 
them  the  name  of  "Nader's  Raiders."  Of 
the  present  Chairman,  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
that  report  urged  that  his  "chief  and 
t>erhaps  only  contribution  to  the  Com- 
missions' improvement  would  be  to  re- 
sign from  that  agency  that  he  has  so 
degraded  and  ossified." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  signifi- 
cant parts  of  that  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.  PaPTISAN  POLTnCAL  AcnviTT 
The  official  image  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is,  as  it  should  be,  that  of  a  non- 
poUtlcal  agency  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce against  anti-competitive  and  unfair 
practices  in  the  public  interest.  In  order  to 
insulate  the  agency  from  party  politics,  the 
original  law  provided  that  no  more  than 
three  Commissioners  could  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  For  the  same  reason  the  Com- 
missioners' tenures  run  for  seven  years  at 
staggered  intervals.  On  the  staff  level  the 
Hatch  Act,  18  U.S.C.  Sec.  602  (1964),  pro- 
hibits the  soliciting  of  political  funds  by 
government  employees.  In  addition  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  forbids  party  discrimi- 
nation in  hiring  policy. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  the  present  regime  at 
the  PTC,  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law  are  regarded  as  more  rhetoric  to 
which  lip  service  is  paid  publicly,  but  which 
are  In  reality  either  ignored  or  clrcvimvented. 
Most  attorneys  at  the  FTC  are  labelled  as 
either  Democrat  or  Republican  and  their 
party  affiliation  has  a  definite  Impact  on  the 
positions  they  are  offered.  All  staff  attorneys 
at  the  FTC  from  Bureau  Chief  >  to  Ex- 
ecutive Director  hold  their  positions  on 
appointment  from  Chairman  Dixon  who.  In 
effect,  may  replace  them  whenever  he  desires 
and  reduce  them  from  a  supergrade  to  a  GS- 
15.  Ideally  then,  the  Chairman  rotates  the 
FTC  staff  in  order  to  place  the  best  men  at 
the  top  of  each  operating  bureau.  When  Mr. 
Dixon  became  Chairman  in  1960,  it  seems 
that  the  "best  men"  were  all  Democrats  and 
so  any  Republican  in  a  high  position  was 
offered  the  choice  of  either  becoming  a  trial 
lawyer  at  the  bottom  of  the  organization 
chart  or,  of  course,  resigning  from  the 
Conmilsslon. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  extremely  partisan  pol- 
icy, fourteen  highly  experienced  career  PTC 
men  left  the  commission  almost  Immedlate- 


^  Division  chiefs  were  removed  under  the 
cover  of  a  general  reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mission. A  similar  reorganization  took  place 
in  1962  when  the  Republicans  came  In,  but 
was  Initiated  and  planned  from  outside  the 
agency.  Chairman  Dixon,  however,  was  the 
chief  architect  of  the  1961  reorganization. 


ly.  In  November  of  1961,  Advertising  Age 
claimed  partisan  politics  as  the  major  con- 
sideration In  a  reorganization  of  the  FTC 
and  that,  as  a  result  the  quality  of  key  per- 
sonnel "ha(d)  deteriorated."  Advertising 
Age,  Nov.  20,  1961  p.  13.  In  time,  most  of  the 
other  Republicans  found  It  hard  to  swallow 
their  pride  and  left.  A  few  able  Republicans 
such  as  the  former  Assistant  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Basil  Mezlnes,  and  attorney  John  Walker 
have  stuck  It  out.  For  eight  years,  however, 
their  position  as  being  "out"  men,  has  grown 
increasingly  uncomfortable. 

Of  the  nearly  five  hundred  lawyers  work- 
ing for  the  Commission  only  about  forty  are 
now  Republicans  vrith  approximately  twenty 
of  these  being  located  In  the  central  offlce.  At 
the  present  ti|ne  only  one  Republican  holds 
a  position  of  any  prominence  in  the  operat- 
ing bureaus  of  the  PTC:  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
who  has  recently  succeeded  Sam  Williams  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Operations.  Mr. 
Moore,  is  a  Republican,  but  in  his  caise  there 
is  the  extenuating  factor  of  his  coming  from 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  See  p.  110,  l>elow. 
The  extreme  partisanship  of  the  higher  staff 
ccmiblned  with  the  control  they  wield  over 
the  selection  and  promotion  process  has 
made  these  results  inevitable.  See  p.  120, 
below. 

In  addition  to  permitting  his  staff  to  vio- 
late both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law,  In  promotion  and  hiring  prac- 
tices. Chairman  Dixon,  himself,  has  violated 
the  Hatch  Act.  Highly  reliable  sources  at 
the  FTC  revealed  to  this  project  that  until 
recently  Mr.  Dixon  was  notorious  for  dun- 
ning the  agency's  personnel  down  to  the  GS- 
14  level  for  political  contributions.  This 
group  Includes  approximately  one  quarter  of 
the  more  than  450  lawyers  working  In  the 
central  office  In  Washington.  The  chief  col- 
lector of  dues  used  to  be  Fletcher  Cohn  who 
holds  the  title  of  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel for  Legislation  with  a  salary  of  $24,477 
per  year.  Mr.  Dixon's  reputation  with  the 
democratic  fund  raisers  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
cellent. It  is  also  known  in  the  high  echelons 
of  the  Commission  that  Chairman  Dixon  is 
openly  proud  of  his  fund  raising,  and  well 
he  might  be.  His  methods  would  make  any 
chairman  of  an  ahimni  fund  raising  com- 
mittee Jealous.  Members  of  the  staff  have 
testified  to  receiving  solicitation  cards  from 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  with  a 
code  number  in  the  comer  which  everyone 
Involved  knew  would  indicate  to  Chairman 
Dixon  who  gave  and  who  did  not.  This  out- 
rageous method  of  solicitation  was  not  well 
received  by  those  who  were  being  coerced  to 
give  against  their  will.  Eventually,  the  threat 
of  action  by  the  Justice  department  under 
the  Hatch  act  forced  Chairman  Dixon  to  give 
up  this  political  exploitation  of  his  em- 
ployees. He  now  uses  more  discreet  methods 
to  do  bis  political  fund  raising  Inside  the 
PTC.  Now,  for  example,  he  personally  asks 
his  subordinates  to  buy  $100-a-plate  tickets 
to  Democratic  fund  raising  dinners.  Thus 
Chairman  Dixon  persists  In  playing  partisan 
politics,  while  neglecting  his  responsibilities 
as  a  public  servant. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
group's  other  recommendations,  of  a 
more  substantive  nature,  were  sum- 
marized in  the  New  York  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  this  Times  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

PTC  Incompetent,  Sats  Inquxrt  Set  Up  bt 

Nader 

(By  John  Morris) 

Washington,  January  5. — A  team  ol  inves- 
tigating  law  students   charged   today   that 


consimier  interests  were  Inadequately  pro- 
tected by  a  complacent  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  an  Incompetent  staff  under  the 
domination  of  a  politically  minded  chairman. 

In  a  185-page  report,  the  seven  investi- 
gators from  Yale  and  Harvard  called  for  the 
resignation  of  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  commission 
chairman,  and  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
agency's  policies,  practices  and  staff. 

The  team  was  organized  by  Ralph  Nader, 
the  crusading  writer  and  lecturer  on  con- 
sumer causes,  and  directed  by  John  Schultz, 
a  1968  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School  who 
is  an  assistant  law  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

The  young  Investigators  spent  three 
months  last  summer  checking  files  and  inter- 
viewing officials  at  the  commission's  head- 
quarters, where  their  enthusiasm  and  per- 
sistence earned  them  the  name  of  "Nader's 
Raiders." 

Mr.  Nader  said  that  he  had  given  the  team 
"some  guidance  and  some  leads"  but  that  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  writing  the  report.  Ex- 
cept for  a  $500  grant  to  Mr.  Schultz  by  the 
Yale  Law  School,  the  students  said  they  had 
paid  their  own  expenses  in  making  the  study. 
Mr.  Schultz  said  he  bad  agreed  to  write  an 
article  for  The  Yale  Law  Journal. 

Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  blamed  by  the  stu- 
dents for  most  of  the  commission's  short- 
comings, said  he  did  not  care  to  conunent 
on  the  report.  Commissioner  Philip  Elman 
commented  by  recalling  a  speech  In  1961  In 
which  he  quoted  findings  in  1949  of  a  study 
commission  headed  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  Hoover  Commission  called  the  P.T.C.'s 
record  "disappointing"  and  said  the  agency 
had  become  "immersed  in  a  multitude  of 
petty  problems,"  had  not  "probed  into  new 
areas  of  anticompetitive  practices"  and  was 
"increasingly  bogged  down  with  cumbersome 
procedures  and  inordinate  delays  in  the  dis- 
position of  cases." 

"Despite  some  progress  made  In  recent 
years,"  Mr.  Elman  said,  "this  appraisal  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commls&ion  has  much  validity 
today." 

Many  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commlsion  and  other  Investigators  since  then 
were  also  made  by  the  Schultz  team.  But  no 
other  report  was  comparable  In  the  use  of 
colorful  language  and  superlatives.  For  the 
first  time,  high  staff  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  publicly  accused  of  alcoholism 
aa  well  as  Incompetence,  Indolence  and  po- 
litical •  •  •. 

ALCOHOLISM  CHARGED 

Without  naming  names,  the  Schultz  re- 
port said  that  "alcoholism,  spectacular  lassi- 
tude and  office  absenteeism,  incompetence 
by  the  most  modest  standards  and  lack  of 
commitment  to  their  regulatory  missions  are 
rampant  at  these  [high  staff]  levels." 

Noting  that  the  chairman  has  sole  juris- 
diction over  hiring  and  directing  the  staff,  the 
investigators  said  that  "most  of  the  commis- 
sion's weaknesses  and  misdirection  can  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep"  of  Mr.  Dixon. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  chief  and  perhaps  only  con- 
tribution to  the  commission's  improvement 
would  be  to  resign  from  the  agency  that  he 
has  so  degraded  and  ossified,"  they  said. 

"His  resignation  will  indicate  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  who  has  been  deceived,  de- 
frauded and  ignored  for  profit  by  corpora- 
tions both  large  and  small,  that  the  F.T.C.  is 
prepared  to  protect  his  interest  as  demanded 
by  law." 

They  said  a  new  chairman  should  under- 
take "the  formidable  task  of  uprooting  the 
p>olltical  and  regional  cronyism  which  has  for 
years  prevented  the  F.T  C.  from  achieving  its 
mandate  to  defend  the  hapless  consumer. " 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  report's  otlier  charges, 
most  of  which  were  accompanied  by  official 
statistics  and  other  documentciry  evidence. 

In  detecting  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices, the  conunisslon  relies  too  heavily  on 
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complaints  by  aggrieved  coiuumers  while  it 
should  extensively  monitor  television  com- 
mercials and  conduct  aggreeslve  Investiga- 
tions of  trouble  spots,  "particularly  in  ghetto 
areas." 

The  commission  handles  too  many  trivial 
cases  and  should  establish  priorities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  "has  not  given  appropriate  attention 
to  the  largest  compianies." 

A  general  decline  in  enforcement  activity 
"is  matched  by  a  shift  in  emphasis  to  greater 
rellanoo  on  'voluntary'  enforcement  tools. 
Industry-wide  guides  and  trade  rules  "them- 
selves are  sanctionless,  making  their  effec- 
tiveness seriously  questionable." 

The  commission's  powerful  enforcement 
tools,  such  as  seeking  preliminary  injunctions 
and  criminal  penalties,  are  "under-used  and 
Ill-applied,"  Its  program  of  insuring  compli- 
ance with  cease-and-desist  orders  is  "grossly 
inadequate,  and  enforcement  delays  are 
excessive." 

The  commission  masks  its  failvires  by  mis- 
representation, secrecy  and  "collusion  with 
business  interests." 

Partisan  politics  are  played,  contrary  to 
civil  service  laws,  in  hiring  the  staff.  Of 
nearly.500  lawyers  on  the  payroll,  only  about 
40  are_8epubllcans.  Key  personnel  are  hired 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  political  connec- 
tions, and  Southern  Democrats  are  favored. 
It  was  noted  that  Mr.  EMxon  came  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  recruiting  young  lawyers,  Ivy  League 
schools  are  largely  ignored  and  graduates  of 
Southern  colleges  are  favored.  The  commis- 
sion hires  Negroes,  but  only  "in  their  place," 
giving  most  of  them  Jobs  in  the  four  lowest 
Civil  Service  categories. 

Members  of  the  Investigative  team,  beside 
Mr.  Schultz,  were  Judy  Areen  and  Edward 
Cox  of  the  Yale  Law  School;  William  Howard 
Taft  4th.  Robert  Pellmeth  and  Andrew  Egen- 
dorf  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Peter 
Bradford,  a  1968  Yale  Law  School  graduate 
who  Is  now  special  assistant  to  Gov.  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis  of  Maine. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  more  re- 
cently, the  President-elect's  task  force 
on  productivity  and  competition  has 
focused  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. In  its  report  made  public  last 
week,  the  task  force  stated  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  in  urgent 
need  of  reform  and  renovation. 

Too  many  critics  of  the  Commission 
have  fallen  Into  the  familiar  trap  of 
confusing  personalities  and  people  with 
the  institution  itself.  In  disagreeing  with 
the  views  of  present  personnel  of  the 
Commission,  some  would  have  us  abolish 
the  agency  or  transfer  its  functions  to 
another  agency.  Such  drastic  remedies 
are  not  warranted,  at  least  until  this  new 
admmlstratlon  has  appointed  a  new 
Chairman  and  he  has  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reexamine  in  depth  the 
agency's  basic  mission  and  programs. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pres- 
ent furore  surrounding  the  FTC  Is  not 
new.  I  was  in  the  Congress  in  the  late 
1940's  when  similar  criticisms  were 
heard,  and  the  Hoover  Commission  con- 
ducted an  extensive  examination  of  the 
Commission.  Based  upon  that  Commis- 
sion's detailed  recommendations,  Presi- 
dent Truman  submitted  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8  to  the  Congress  on  May  24. 
1950. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  reorganization  plan  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Messagk  Fbom  thk  PREsmENT  or  TH« 
Vntted  States  Transmittino  Rborganiza- 
TiON  Plan  No.  8  or  1950  PxovmiNO  roB 
Reoroanizations  in  the  Pcderal  Trade 
Commission 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8  of  1960,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  and  providing 
for  reorganizations  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  My  reasons  for  transmitting 
this  plan  are  stated  in  an  accompanying 
general  message. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and  here- 
by declare  that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1960 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

The  taking  effect  of  the  reorganizations 
Included  in  this  plan  may  not  in  itself  result 
in  substantial  Immediate  savings.  However, 
many  benefits  In  Improved  operations  are 
probable  during  the  next  years  which  will 
result  In  a  reduction  in  expenditures  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  would  be  otherwise 
necessary.  An  itemization  of  these  reductions 
In  advance  of  actual  experience  under  this 
plan  is  not  practicable. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House,  March  13,  1950. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  or  1950 
(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  assembled,  March  13, 1950, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  approved  June  20. 
1949) 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Section  1.  Transfer  of  functions  to  the 
Chairman. — (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Chairman, 
the  executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission,  including  functions  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  (1)  the  ap- 
pwLntment  and  supervision  of  personnel  em- 
ployed under  the  Commission,  (2)  the  dis- 
tribution of  businees  among  such  personnel 
and  among  administrative  units  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  (3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of 
funds. 

(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  func- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
the  Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general 
policies  of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regu- 
latory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  author- 
ized to  make. 

(2)  The  appointment  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
imder  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Personnel  employed  regularly  and  full 
time  in  the  immediate  offices  of  members  of 
the  Commission  other  than  the  Chairman 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
reorganization  plan. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  Com- 
mission its  functions  with  respect  to  revising 
budget  estimates  and  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining upon  the  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  according  to  major  programs  and 
purposes. 

Sec  2.  Performance  of  transferred  func- 
tions.—The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  officer,  employee,  or  administrative  unit 
under  his  Jiu-lsdiction  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chairman  by  the  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  plan. 

Sec.  3.  Designation  of  Chairman. — The 
functions  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
choosing  a  Chairman  from  among  the  mem- 


bership of  the  Commission  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result, 
the  power  to  appoint  the  Chairman  was 
vested  in  the  President,  and  there  were 
transferred  to  the  Chairman  the  prin- 
cipal executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions formerly  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  whole,  including  the  appoint- 
ment and  supervision  of  personnel,  the 
distribution  of  the  agency's  business 
among  personnel  and  among  adminis- 
trative units,  and  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  fimds.  The  principal  purpose  of 
this  streamlining  move  was  to  achieve 
greater  eflBciency,  since  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission had  found  that  the  Commission, 
acting  as  a  five-headed  executive,  had 
become  "immersed  in  a  multitude  of 
petty  problems"  and  was  "Increasingly 
bogged  down  with  cumbersome  proce- 
dures." In  approving  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's reorganization  plans  and  trans- 
fer of  fimctlons  to  the  Chairman,  the 
President  said  it  was  expected  to  result 
in  "more  businesslike  and  effective  ad- 
ministration" of  the  FTC  regulatory 
program. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Hoover 
Commission's  approach  to  the  FTC  prob- 
lem was  sound  and  constructive.  If  it  had 
been  implemented  as  intended  by  an  ex- 
perienced and  qualified  Chairman,  much 
of  today's  criticism  would  have  vanished 
overnight.  Unfortunately,  a  cabal  of  pres- 
ent FTC  Commissioners  have  now  made 
known  their  intent  to  disregard  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8.  I  am  advised  that  certain 
Commissioners,  all  appointed  by  our  last 
President,  claim  that  they — not  the 
Chairman  or  new  Chairman — have  the 
right  to  hire  and  fire  personnel  and  to 
organize  the  Commission  as  they  see  fit. 
If  this  scheme  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioners and  the  present  Chairmsui  is  ef- 
fectuated, the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  whom  President  Nixon  will 
appoint,  will  become  a  mere  figurehead 
stripped  of  the  powers  transferred  and 
entrusted  to  him  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8. 

Specifically,  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  very  recently  PTC  Chairman  Dixon, 
who  will  be  replaced  in  the  near  future, 
appointed  his  assistant  to  the  position 
of  General  Counsel.  Immediately  there- 
after Chairman  Dixon  published  an 
opinion  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
freezing  in  ofBce  almost  all  nonclerical 
staff  members  on  the  Commission.  This 
opinion  by  Chairman  Dixon  would  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  full  Commission 
approval  of  all  Commission  staff  appoint- 
ments. In  other  words,  although  the  ad- 
ministration has  changed,  and  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  will  change 
in  short  order,  the  same  political  staff 
that  has  infested  the  FTC  in  the  past, 
will  remain  in  office  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  This  Dixon  opinion  Is  now 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
approval.  If  this  cabal  by  the  present 
Commissioner  succeeds,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  be  prevented  from  set- 
ting a  new  course  for  the  Commission 
and  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
The  time  has  come  to  reiterate  the 
goals  of  the  Hoover  Commission  plan  and 
enforce   the  clear  intent  of  Congress. 
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Shortly,  the  President  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  appoint  a  new  Chairman.  I 
have  every  confidence  that,  if  the  ap- 
pointee is  an  aggressive  person  experi- 
enced in  the  affairs  of  the  Commission, 
and  if  the  Dixon  plan  to  perpetuate 
present  staff  in  office  is  successfully 
aborted,  this  bipartisan  agency  will  again 
resume  its  important  and  constructive 
role  in  our  Nation's  economy. 


"THE  CORRUPT  JUDGE"—  A  CALL 
FOR  JUDICIAL  REFORM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  7  years 
ago,  when  Joseph  Borkln  published  "The 
Corrupt  Judge,"  his  voice  was  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness.  Long  before  the  public 
clamor  for  reform,  Mr.  Borkin,  in  "The 
Corrupt  Judge,"  traced  the  history  of 
misconduct  in  the  Federal  judiciary  and 
documented  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
procedures  to  deal  with  such  miscon- 
duct. Finally,  in  a  display  of  great  in- 
sight, Mr.  Borkln  called  upon  the  Judi- 
ciary to  impose  upon  itself  the  require- 
ment of  financial  disclosure,  a  require- 
ment recently  adopted  for  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Borkin  is  an  imusually  effective 
writer.  Senator  MAONtrsoN  recently  called 
his  latest  book,  "Robert  R.  Young — The 
Populist  of  Wall  Street,"  "one  of  the 
more  important  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can business  history."  I  consider  It  to  be 
a  remarkably  readable  and  potent  book. 
So  too  is  "The  Corrupt  Judge." 

"The  Corrupt  Judge"  helped  inspire 
Senator  Kefauver  to  introduce,  in  1962, 
a  bill  which  would  have  made  Mr.  Bor- 
kin's  financial  disclosure  proposal  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  It  also  helped  Inspire  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  to  undertake  the  study  of 
judicial  fitness  that  it  began  in  1965  and 
that  culminated  In  the  Introduction  of 
the  Judicial  Reform.Act  in  1968  and 
again  this  year.  Indeed,  as  a  witness  and 
as  an  author  Mr.  Borkin  has  contributed 
much  to  our  continuing  study  of  the 
problems  caused  by  unfit  Federal  judges. 

"The  Corrupt  Judge"  was  recently  syn- 
dicated in  abridged  form  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  In  my 
opinion,  it  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  strength  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

I  ask  that  the  abridged  version  of  "The 
Corrupt  Judge"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Corrttpt  Judge 
dishonest  jurists  suffer  from  ajax  complex 

The  attainment  of  Justice  is  the  purpose 
to  which  the  entire  intricate  structure  of 
jurisprudence  is  dedicated.  Within  this  edi- 
fice sits  a  focal  figure  in  whom  is  crystallzed 
the  essence  of  law  and  equity — the  judge. 

Society  has  elevated  the  Judge  to  a  care- 
fully-protected eminence  and  has  provided 
him  with  flowing  black  robes  and  ceremonial 
architecture,  thus  underscoring  his  exalted 
station.  The  epitome  of  honor  among  men, 
he  is  assigned  a  sacrosanct  trust. 

This  helps  explain  why  the  United  States, 
together  with  England,  has  the  smallest  Inci- 
dence of  judicial  corruption  in  the  world. 


What  rational  motive,  then,  can  be  given 
for  those  few  judges  who  have  sold  their 
honor  and  their  decision? 

Inexplicable  as  the  reason  may  be,  the 
corrupt  Judge  moves  like  the  figure  in  a 
Greek  tragedy,  inexorably  along  the  way  to 
self-destruction.  Like  the  mythical  AJax,  he 
seems  compelled  to  tempt  the  gods  to  de- 
stroy him,  and  each  suceedlng  corruption  is 
greater  than  the  one  before. 

There  is  no  discernible  type  of  corrupt 
Judge.  A  study  of  at  least  32  federal  Judges 
against  whom  there  has  been  a  considerable 
body  of  adverse  evidence  Indicates  that  they 
were  recruited  from  the  most  dlx-erse  of  en- 
vironments, varying  from  theological  semi- 
naries to  Tammany  clubhouses,  and  included 
among  them  honor  graduates,  professors  and 
trustees  of  universities  as  well  as  alcoholics 
and  mental  deviates,  corrupt  politicians  and 
associates  of  gangsters. 

Not  only  did  some  of  these  judges  permit 
themselves  to  be  demeaned  by  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  bar  and  respected 
corporate  executives,  but  they  entered  into 
the  basest  of  arrangements  with  known 
criminals  and  notorious  fixers. 

Relatives,  such  as  sons,  daughters  and  in- 
laws, were  frequently  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  venal  judge.  Tribute  was  collected  from 
court-appointed  fiduciaries.  Unsecured  loans 
were  exacted  from  litigants. 

Some  Judges  engaged  in  Joint  enterprises 
with  lawyers  who  appeared  before  them  and 
even  shared  fees  with  their  former  law  part- 
ners. Decisions  were  sold  for  cash,  for  for- 
bidden favors,  and  for  business  opportunities. 

Shakedowns  of  the  corruptors  by  some  of 
the  crooked  Judges  were  part  of  the  per- 
formance, as  was  the  blackmailing  of  the 
judge  himself  by  the  corruptors.  Payments 
were  made  in  back  aUeys  and  the  Inner 
sanctum  of  the  Judicial  chamber. 

Neither  the  law  nor  honor  were  restraints, 
except  that  often  the  bribes  and  kickbacks 
were  computed  with  adequate  reserves  for 
tax  purposes — providing  a  rare  tribute  from 
experts  to  the  quality  of  income  tax  enforce- 
ment. 

One  clearcut  conclusion  emerges  from  the 
study  of  Judicial  corruption:  There  is  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  unsettled  business 
conditions,  particularly  severe  downturns  In 
the  market  place  and  the  Incidence  of  Judi- 
cial misbehavior.  A  judge  whose  side  en- 
trance into  the  business  world  may  have 
begun  with  a  reasonable  Investment  In  real 
estate  and  the  stock  market  propelled  by 
greed,  to  be  caught  in  the  "maelstrom  of 
business  disaster." 

The  demands  by  creditors  and  falling  en- 
terprises make  the  Judge  a  easy  mark. 

A  Judge  cannot  be  corrupt  alone.  As  a  rule, 
the  corruptors  fared  better  than  the  cor- 
rupted Judge.  This  Is  true  In  material  re- 
ward, in  the  public's  attitude  or  lack  of  it, 
and  In  the  fallnre  of  public  authorities  to 
punish  and  professional  societies  to  disci- 
pline. 

Once  a  Judge's  corruption  Is  revealed,  he 
Is  rarely  permitted  to  continue  his  honored 
role.  For  the  corruptors  there  seems  to  be  a 
laxer  standard,  enabling  a  number  to  retain 
their  professional,  economic,  or  political 
status. 

There  is  one  absolute  standard,  one  im- 
placable test  which  society  applies  to  a 
Judge — unswerving  honesty.  For  a  judge  to 
deviate  from  the  most  rigid  honesty  and  im- 
partiality is  to  betray  the  Integrity  of  all  law. 

No  legal  relativity  can  condone  such  be- 
trayal. From  the  standpoint  of  Justice,  the 
size  of  the  bribe  or  scope  of  corruption  can- 
not be  the  scale  for  measuring  a  judge's  dis- 
honor. A  single  dishonest  judge  not  only  dis- 
honors himself  and  disgraces  his  office,  but 
jeopardizes  the  integrity  of  the  entire  judi- 
cial process. 

From  the  beginning  of  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
the  conduct  of  judges  has  followed  well- 
understood  rules.  In  the  Uiuted  States,  these 


standards  were  formalized  in  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics  In  1924,  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

•  •  *  •  • 

These  canons,  a  judge  may  not  accept  from 
a  lawyer  an  Inadequately  secured  loan.  He 
may  not  appear  on  a  commercially-sponsored 
radio  program  on  which  legal  advice  is  given, 
nor  may  he  conduct  a  newspaper  column. 
He  may  not  accept  presents  or  favors  from 
a  lawyer,  litigant,  or  a  friend  of  a  lawyer  or 
litigant.  He  may  not  be  the  director  of  a 
bank.  He  may  not  sit  on  a  case  Involving  a 
near  relative. 

In  essence,  the  canons  thus  impose  upon 
the  Judge  himself  the  responsibility  of  avoid- 
ing any  conflict  between  self-interest  and  the 
rendering  of  Judgment. 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  Bar 
feels  this  is  expressed  In  Canon  R,  the 
"Caesar's  Wife"  doctrine: 

"A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety; he  should  avoid  infractions  of 
law;  and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only 
upon  the  Bench  and  in  the  performance  of 
Judicial  duties  but  also  In  his  everyday  life, 
should  be  beyond  reproach. 

As  part  of  the  ancient  precedents  intro- 
ducing the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  are  the 
immortal  words  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  carved  in  marble  over  the 
Department  of  Justice  Building,  as  well  as 
court  houses  all  over  the  world. 

"The  place  of  Justice  Is  a  hallowed  place, 
and  therefore  not  only  the  bench,  but  the 
foot  pace  and  precincts  and  purprise  thereof, 
ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  and 
corruption." 

How  many  know,  even  today,  that  the 
author  of  these  lines  was  a  corrupt  judge 
whose  public  career  was  terminated  by  "dis- 
barment," imprisonment  and  a  monumental 
fine?  In  Bacon's  case,  it  would  seem  that, 
unlike  Caesar,  '"the  good  that  men  do  lives 
after  them,  but  evil  is  oft  Interred  with  their 
bones."  ""^"V 

In  the  VS..  onltXhree  federal  judges  have 
ever  been  criminally  charged  with  corrup- 
tion in  a  formal  Indictment: 

fl)  Martin  T.  Manton,  Judge  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1939. 

(2)  J.  Warren  Davis,  Judge  of  the -Third 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  In  1941. 

(3)  Albert  W.  Johnson,  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1945. 

Their  judicial  history,  part  of  which  fol- 
lows in  succeeding  articles,  runs  the  cata- 
logue of  venality  and  corruption. 

n.  CRIMES  or  "MODEL  jurist"  shocked 

nation   in   THIRTIES 

Judge  Martin  T.  Manton.  senior  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  by 
1939  had  reached  a  position  of  such  emi- 
nence and  respectability  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  lOth -ranking  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Just  below  the  nine  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  fact,  he  was  a  likely  choice  to  succeed 
his  fellow  Catholic  Justice  Pierce  Butler 
when  the  latter  died  or  retired — although 
there  were  rumors  that  some  of  Manton's 
colleagues  on  the  Circuit  Court  bench  had 
complained  about  his  questionable  character 
to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  order  to 
forestall  such  an  appointment.  But  to  the 
nation  at  large,  he  was  a  distinct  judicial 
personage. 

One  can  imagine,  then,  the  shock  regis- 
tered by  the  Congress  and  the  public  when, 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  young 
district  attorney.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  charged 
Judge  Manton  with  Judicial  corruption  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  He  stated  that  Man- 
ton  had  employed  Hxers,  approached  liti- 
gants for  loans,  engaged  in  corrupt  bank- 
ruptcy practices  and  performed  a  host  of  im- 
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proper  activities  tantamount  to  the  sale  of 
bl-i  Judicial  office. 

The  day  after  the  story  appeared,  Judge 
Miuaton  announced  that  he  would  Issue  a 
•tutement  that  would  "satisfy  the  public 
that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  or  Immoral" 
about  his  Judicial  conduct. 

Asked  by  reporters  whether,  In  his  opinion, 
there  was  anything  wrong  or  immoral  about 
a  Judge  having  business  intereerts  outside  his 
Judicial  duties,  Judge  Manton  replied,  "I 
never  thought  It  was  v/rong  or  Immoral.  1 
know  that  other  Judges  have  such  interests." 
However,  Instead  of  Issuing  a  statement 
"that  would  satisfy  the  public,"  Judge  Man- 
ton  tendered  his  resignation  to  President 
Rooeevelt.   who  promptly  accepted  It. 

The  resignation,  Manton  declared,  was  dic- 
tated solely  by  his  desire  to  avoid  becoming 
the  central  figure  In  a  controversy  that 
would  weaken  public  confidence  In  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  Justice.  He  defended 
his  business  activities,  denying  that  any  of 
them  "bore  the  slightest  relation  to  my  con- 
duct as  a  Judge  or  to  any  litigation  In  my 
court." 

The  acceptance  of  Manton's  resignation 
under  fire  was  to  be  expected.  Ttadltlonally, 
thlsrTfad  been  the  practice  In  the  case  of  a 
corrupt  Judge  who  was  exposed.  Congress 
did  not  relish  the  task  of  impeachment  and 
even  considered  It  unnecessary  when  a  Judge 
conveniently  resigned. 

District  Attorney  Dewey,  however,  would 
not  let  the  matter  end  on  such  a  note. 

He  made  It  clear  that  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  act  under  federal  criminal 
statutes,  he  would  proceed  under  state  law. 
With  the  implacable  Dewey  in  the  back- 
ground, a  criminal  Investigation  of  Manton 
was  begun  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  and  an 
Indictment  was  returned.  The  legend  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  modem  federal  Judici- 
ary was  about  to  receive  a  severe  Jolt. 

The  trial  of  Judge  Manton.  charged  with 
obstructing  Justice  and  Intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  began  on  May  22.  1939, 
to  huge  crowds  and  flaming  headlines.  Few 
trials  In  the  history  of  New  York  have  evoked 
such  interest. 

An  eminent  array  of  character  witnesses 
appeared  at  the  trial  on  Manton's  behalf,  in- 
cluding two  former  candidates  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  W.  Davis  and 
Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Perhaps  even  more  effective  was  the  ap- 
pearance as  defense  witnesses  of  all  four  of 
Manton's  colleagues  on  the  Circuit  Court 
bench:  Judges  Harrle  B.  Chase,  Augustus  N. 
Hand,  Learned  B.  Hand,  and  Thomas  W. 
Swan.  Manton  obviously  had  been  a  con- 
summate actor,  for  his  demeanor  In  the  Inner 
sanctum  of  the  Judicial  conference  room — 
as  well  as  In  public  view  on  the  bench — 
appeared  to  have  given  them  no  indication  of 
his  corruption. 

As  the  trial  developed  Manton's  Image 
emerged  as  an  active  businessman  and  real 
estate  op>erator. 

He  owned  a  paper  products  company,  a 
carpet-cleaning  establishment,  a  laundry 
concern,  two  large  hotels,  eight  apartment 
houses,  14  two-family  houses  and  over  200 
acres  of  undeveloped  land. 

With  the  1929  crash,  his  corporate  empire 
began  to  crumble.  This  fact  was  not  generally 
known.  At  the  same  time  that  the  New  York 
Times  was  suggesting  editorially  In  1931  that 
Judges  be  kept  out  of  business.  It  reported 
that  Judge  Manton  was  probably  the  richest 
federal  judge  In  the  United  States. 

By  1934.  Manton's  properties,  heavily  mort- 
gaged at  pre-depresslon  prices,  were  either 
undergoing  foreclosure  or  were  on  the  brink 
of  It.  Moreover,  he  was  $730,000  In  debt,  a 
hopeless  bankrupt. 

Between  June.  1934,  and  May,  1935,  he 
made  a  remarkable  recovery,  moving  from  a 
net  debt  position  of  $730,000  to  a  net  worth 
of  8750,000 — an  unusual  happenstance  for  a 
federal  clrciUt  Judge. 


Kfonton  claimed  this  financial  recovery  was 
due  to  a  series  of  "loans,"  advance  payments 
on  contracts,  and  sales  of  stock. 

Of  this  income,  $184,000  had  been  paid  to 
him  in  cash. 

I»rosecuting  Attorney  John  T.  Cahlll  skill- 
fully presented  the  government's  case,  con- 
tending that  Manton's  sudden  prosperity  was 
due  in  large  part  to  bribes  and  loans  from 
parties  having  litigation  in  the  courts  over 
which  he  presided.  ■ 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Several  who  had  been  Involved  in  bribes 
testified  for  the  government,  Recordak  copies 
made  by  banks  of  bribes  paid  by  check  to 
Manton  were  Introduced  into  evidence,  as 
well  as  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  note  which  an 
untrustlng  briber  had  demanded  of  Manton 
as  promise  of  jjerformance,  in  exchange  for 
the  advance  payment  of  a  bribe. 

A  number  of  bizarre  details  came  to  light 
during  the  trial. 

The  briber  in  one  case  engaged  two  dif- 
ferent fixers  to  purchase  Manton's  decision. 
Apparently  neither  knew  of  the  other's  ef- 
forts until  Manton's  trial. 

In  another  case,  the  briber  received  a  re- 
fund from  Manton  when,  unable  to  persuade 
either  of  the  other  two  circuit  Judges  to  ren- 
der a  favorable  ruling,  he  Joined  them  In  an 
adverse  ruling.  The  briber,  armed  with  evi- 
dence of  the  bribe,  then  blackmailed  Manton 
into  wrlUng  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  expressing  doubts  of  the  defendant's 
guilt.  But  the  department  was  not  taken  in. 
Sometimes,  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  the 
briber  held  back  adequate  reserves  to  pay  the 
federal  income  tax  on  the  bribe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Manton  trial,  the 
presiding  Judge  said  In  his  charge  to  the  Jury: 
"The  charge  of  conspiracy  to  sell  justice, 
made  against  an  appellant  federal  Judge,  is 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  150  years  of 
the  federal  Judiciary." 

The  Jury  deliberated  only  four  hours  before 
returning  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Manton  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  a 
fine  of  $10.000 — the  only  federal  Judge  to  be 
so  punished. 

On  his  appeal  of  the  verdict  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Manton's  brief  contained  an  extraor- 
dinary plea: 

"Prom  a  broad  viewpoint,  it  serves  no  pub- 
lic policy  for  a  high  Judicial  officer  to  be  con- 
victed of  a  Judicial  crime.  It  tends  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  courts." 

The  Supreme  Court  was  unimpressed.  The 
conviction  was  sustained. 

m.  JtTSCE     J.  WARREN  DAVIS  WAS  "GIFTED 
PSYCHOPATH" 

No  Judge  ever  betrayed  so  fully  his  early 
promise  as  J.  Warren  Davis  of  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  He  distinguished  him- 
self quite  unenvlably  as  the  second  senior 
Judge  of  a  federal  circuit  to  be  indicted  as  a 
corrupt  judge. 

Davis  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Bucknell 
and  a  divinity  degree  from  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  where  his  scholarship  was  re- 
warded with  an  invitation  to  remain  and 
teach  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  classical  Hebrew. 
He  added  to\hl8  learning  by  sojourns  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Leipzig, 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  teaching  career, 
he  entered  the  ministry  and  held  a  pastorate 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Pedrlcktown,  N.J. 

But,  as  an  eminent  psychiatrist  was  later 
to  observe,  Davis  was  "A  gifted  psychopath." 
Behaving  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  Aldous 
Huxley's  father  Grandler  and  Sinclair  Lewis' 
Elmer  Gantry,  Davis  seduced  and  impreg- 
nated the  young  daughter  of  a  member  of 
his  congregation  and  was  driven  In  disgrace 
from  his  pastorate. 

He  then  turned  to  the  law,  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906.  In 
time,  the  reform  politics  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
beckoned.  When  Wilson  became  President,  he 
appointed  Davis  U.S.  attorney  for  New  Jersey 


and  In  1920  elevated  him  to  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals, 

After  Davis  assumed  his  Judgeship,  It  be- 
came known  to  a  select  group,  stockbrokers, 
bankers,  and  their  lawyers,  that  Davts  was 
a  stock  market  addict,  speculating  far  beyond 
his  capacity. 

When  the  crash  of  1929  arrived,  so  did  the 
day  of  reckoning.  Davis  was  left  hopelessly 
Insolvent.  His  only  unpledged  asset  was  his 
honor.  Now  he  decided  to  mortgage  that. 

Another  victim  of  the  1929  crash,  William 
Pox,  the  movie  magnate,  was  undergoing  the 
discomfort  of  bankruptcy  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  New  Jersey.  He  found  Judge  Davis 
a  willing  collaborator. 

The  Judge,  to  finance  the  wedding  of  his 
daughter,  "borrowed"  $15,000  in  $50  and  $100 
bills  from  Pox.  Still  desperate,  Davis  needed 
$12,500  more.  Anxious  for  the  cash,  Davis  met 
Pox  on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Chestnut 
streets  In  Philadelphia.  The  two  men  with- 
drew into  a  hallway  and  Pox  handed  the 
Judge  a  newspaper  containing  12  $1,000  bills 
and  five  $100  bills.  What  a  scene  these  two 
men  acted  out  In  the  shadows,  the  erstwhile 
millionaire  film  tycoon  and  the  federal  cir- 
cuit court  Judge,  as  they  transacted  their 
strange  business. 

A  change  In  Pox's  fortunes  was  now  visible. 
Prom  1936  to  1938,  the  court  of  which  Davis 
was  a  member  held  for  Pox  five  times.  Davis 
was  able  to  Influence  another  senile  and  prac- 
tically deaf  and  blind  Judge  to  sign  the  cor- 
rupt opinions  which  Davis  had  written  and 
sold. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  Supreme 
Court  just  as  consistently  reversed,  denying 
Pox  the  fruits  of  his  corruption. 

Evidence  collected  in  the  Manton  investiga- 
tion began  to  point  to  Davis  and  to  some  of 
his  corrupters,  particularly  Pox.  In  addition, 
some  of  Davis'  colleagues  began  prodding  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  act. 

In  an  attempt  to  forestall  action,  Davis  re- 
tired on  April  5,  1939,  with  full  salary  and 
pension  rights.  It  was  no  secret,  however,  that 
Davis  was  still  under  official  scrutiny. 

Newspaper  stories  about  Davis  began  to 
appear  at  the  end  of  1939.  and  Davis  and  his 
corruptors  now  knew  specifically  that  they 
were  suspect.  Davis  was  disturbed  when  he 
learned  that  the  serial  numbers  of  five  of  the 
$1,000  bills  given  to  him  by  Pox  had  been 
recorded  by  the  bank  in  which  they  were 
deposited. 

Davis  was  anxious  to  find  out  where  Pox 
secured  the  money  and  to  reconstruct  a  be- 
lievable story  for  the  grand  Jury  which  was 
now  Investigating.  For  this  purpose,  he 
visited  Pox  In  New  York  twice,  registering  at 
the  hotel  one  time  as  "Herman  Goldberg" 
and  at  another  time  as  "Mr.  Moon." 

Pox,  however,  reluctant  to  get  involved  any 
further,  fully  confessed  to  the  U.S.  attorney. 
As  a  result,  Davis  and  Pox,  among  others, 
were  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  In 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  trial,  Pox  pleaded  guilty.  Davis  went 
through  the  ordeal  of  two  trials.  In  each 
one,  the  Jury  was  unable  to  agree  and  the 
Indictment  was  ultimately  dismissed. 

On  Nov.  8,  1941,  Attorney  General  Blddle 
requested  Congress  to  Impeach  Judge  Davis. 
Davis  blocked  this  move  by  a  full  resignation, 
waiving  pension  and  retirement  rights. 

He  died  In  Norfolk,  Va.,  his  boyhood  home, 
on  Feb.  2,  1945. 

IV,    ALBERT  JOHNSON:    HIS  CLERKS  BECAME   HIS 
PERSONAL    SERVANTS 

Judge  Albert  W.  Johnson  of  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  his  mere  survival  as  a  federal 
Image  for  20  years  (from  1925  to  1945)  stands 
as  a  monument  to  a  legal  tradition — the  mor- 
bid reluctance  to  expose  a  corrupt  and  venal 
Judge. 

How  and  why  President  Calvin  CooUdge 
appointed  Johnson  a  federal  Judge  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  clinical  study  by  the 
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organized  bar.  It  occurred  over  the  objection 
of  the  bar  and  even  the  press  of  the  district 
Johnson  emerged  from  the  depths  of  corrupt 
politics,  and  his  character  defects  were  both 
formidable  and  notorious. 

Once  on  the  bench,  Johnson's  behavior 
matched  the  direst  predictions.  Bankruptcy 
proceedings  before  his  court  were  an  open 
disgrace.  Between  1925  and  1945,  there  were 
Inquiries  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Investigations  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  complaints  from 
his  fellow  Judges,  and  charges  by  litigants. 
But  they  had  no  effect. 

Finally  In  1946,  Max  Goldscheln,  a  special 
assistant  to  the  attorney  general,  conduct- 
ing a  war  frauds  case  before  Johnson,  de- 
cided to  act.  Supported  by  Attorney  General 
Tom  C.  Clark,  Goldscheln  convened  a  grand 
Jury. 

This  was  a  most  unusual  Investigation. 
The  lawyers  who  practiced  across  the  400- 
mlle  breadth  of  the  Middle  District  spoke  of 
corruption  but  now  "couldnt  remember"  or 
•'could  not  find  the  records."  There  was 
nothing  to  go  on  but  rumors. 

According  to  these,  whenever  a  case  came 
Into  Johnson's  court  In  which  It  was  pos- 
sible to  arrange  a  "fix,"  one  of  the  judge's 
sons  was  employed.  But  the  sons,  although 
lawyers,  never  appeared  on  record. 

As  Lester  Velle,  writing  In  Collier's  Maga- 
zine, once  said,  "when  Goldscheln  batters  at 
the  walls  of  a  corrupted  town,  something 
must  give,"  On  April  21,  1945,  the  indict- 
ment began  to  come  down.  They  involved 
mainly  nine  cases  of  corruption  of  Judge 
Johnson,  of  which  seven  concerned  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  and  two  criminal  actions. 

Despite  the  Indictment,  Johnson  refused  to 
resign,  not  unlike  the  first  reaction  of  Man- 
ton  and  Davis.  Since  the  only  way  a  federal 
judge  can  be  removed  Is  Impeachment,  Gold- 
scheln was  appointed  counsel  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  then  Congressman  Estes 
Kefauver,  with  the  view  to  an  impeachment 
proceeding. 

Among  the  matters  Goldscheln  uncovered, 
in  addition  to  Judge  Johnson's  active  life  as 
a  real  estate  operator  and  private  business- 
man, was  an  extraordinary  arrangement  con- 
cerning the  Tea  Springs  Lodge,  since  1931  a 
matter  of  dismay  to  lawyers  practicing  In  the 
^^ddle  District. 

Ostensibly  operated  as  a  club,  the  Tea 
Springs  Lodge  seemed  to  be  used  exclvislvely 
by  the  Judge  and  his  sons.  It  had  74  mem- 
bers, who  had  each  paid  the  $500  initiation 
fee  plus  dues.  They  got  their  money's  worth, 
however — 61  of  them  were  appointees  of 
Johnson  as  appraisers,  trustees  and  attor- 
neys for  trustees  and  received  fees  totaling 
$265,648. 

Probably  even  more  extraordinary  was  a 
huge  bribe  of  $250,000 — ^none  of  which  found 
its  way  to  Johnson.  The  middleman,  after 
receiving  the  bribe  to  pass  on  to  Johnson, 
began  to  play  cat  and  mouse  with  the  Judge. 
He  announced  that  the  bribe  was  to  be  $150,- 
000  instead  of  the  $250,000  he  had  already 
received. 

Once  with  a  discussion  with  the  venal 
judge,  the  Intermediary  declared  that  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  split  was  to  be 
50-60.  Johnson  replied  that  It  was  to  be  76- 
25,  In  the  Judge's  favor.  It  was  compromised 
at  66%-33'/3. 

But  the  fixer  solved  'the  problem  his  own 
way — he  kept  all  of  it.  One  can  only  imagine 
Judge  Johnson's  emotions  when  he  learned 
from  Goldscbein's  investigation  that  the 
bribe  was  $250,000  and  had  long  since  been 
paid  to  the  crooked  middleman. 

When  It  was  apparent  that  an  Impeach- 
ment was  a  certainty,  Judge  Johnson  re- 
signed, waiving  all  rights,  and  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  reluctantly  dropped  the 
matter — but  not  until  It  put  the  following 
revealing  paragraph  in  Its  report: 

"So  far  has  this  man  gone  in  his  loss  of 


respect  for  himself  and  for  the  proprieties 
of  his  office  that  he  even  used  his  power  of 
appointment  of  his  official  secretary  and  the 
deputized  clerks  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  through  the  clerk  to  browbeat 
these  federal  employee,  by  compelling  them 
to  rent  apartments  In  the  buildings  he 
owned  at  higher  rentals  than  other  tenants 
were  paying  him  for  similar  apartments,  and 
more  than  they  thought  they  could  afford 
to  or  wanted  to  pay. 

"He  raised  their  rent  whenever  the  gov- 
ernment raised  their  pay. 

"He  subjugated  them  to  his  own  will  and 
comp>elled  them,  throughout  his  tenure  of 
office,  to  do  the  menial  work  of  servants  In 
his  home,  dusting,  cleaning,  and  even  wash- 
ing his  floors.  This  was  done  during  their 
regular  working  hours  as  well  as  after." 

Judge  Johnson  was  subsequently  tried  on 
the  criminal  Indictment.  He  was  acquitted 
when  two  fixers,  key  witnesses  against  blm, 
refi;sed  to  repeat  their  grand  Jury  testimony. 
But,  by  some  poetic  Injustice,  the  fixers 
themselves  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary. 

Judge  Johnson  then  entered  the  private 
practice  of  law,  and  one  of  the  local  bar 
associations  elected  him  as  their  president. 

V.   REMOVAL 

Why  is  their  such  a  reluctance  to  expose  a 
corrupt  judge? 

The  problem  Is  set  forth  with  clarity  by 
Henry  S,  Drinker,  at  the  time  Chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Grievances  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

"The  difficulty  In  inducing  a  member  of 
the  bar  to  attack  a  corrupt  Judge  lies  in  his 
natural  fear  of  reprisals  In  case  through  In- 
fluence, political  or  otherwise,  the  lawyer's 
efforts  prove  unsuccessful.  As  Elmerson  said 
to  Justice  Holmes,  '.  .  .  If  you  shoot  at  a 
king,  you  must  kill  him.'  " 

The  lawyer  engaged  In  private  practice, 
however  is  not  alone  In  this  reluctance,  for 
to  remove  a  Federal  Judge  Is  a  formidable 
task. 

A  Federal  judge  may  suddenly  become 
affilcted  with  a  helpless  Insanity  or  blind- 
ness, deafness,  or  senility;  he  may  be  con- 
victed of  murder,  arson,  or  burglary;  he  may 
rend  assunder  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics; 
or  he  may  even  be  giiilty  of  selling  his  justice. 
Despite  all  this  he  may  be  removed  only  by 
the  process  of  Impeachment. 

By  this  method  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prefers  charges  called  an  Impeachment. 
Upon  these  charges  the  entire  Senate  holds 
a  trial  where  a  "concurrance  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present"  is  required  to  con- 
vict. Short  of  death  or  resignation,  this  is 
the  only  way  to  remove  a  Federal  judge. 

Impeachment  Is  a  costly,  complicated,  and 
cumbersome  removal  process.  Initiated  rarely 
and  then  only  with  the  greatest  of  reluctance. 
Much  more  effective  has  been  Its  utilization 
as  a  potential  weapon  of  exposure  and  dis- 
grace, for  In  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  Ju- 
dicial corruption  on  the  Federal  bench,  mis- 
behaving Judges  have,  more  often  than  not, 
chosen  to  resign  rather  than  face  the  ordeal 
of  impeachment.  In  the  main,  however,  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  in  the  history 
of  Impeachment  of  Judges  would  Indicate  Its 
failure.  It  has  protected  neither  the  public 
Interest  nor  the  rights  of  the  accused.  It 
appears  to  be  an  anachronism  that  has  long 
since  lost  Its  proper  function. 

In  modern  times  the  United  States  Senate 
has  been  called  upon  to  legislate  and  ex- 
amine the  most  important  and  complex  of 
national  and  international  relations,  and  Its 
Important  duties  seem  to  be  without  end. 
The  Impeachment  proceedings  which  have 
actually  taken  place  have  stopped  or  delayed 
other  business,  so  that  the  Senate  could  sit 
as  a  court  and  consider  the  removal  of  a 
Federal  judge.  Each  Senator,  to  have  ful- 
filled his  function  properly  as  a  Judge  and 
Juror  In  each  case,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled, to  hear  as  much  as  twenty  days  of 


testimony,  to  read  over  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  record,  and  to  review 
many  more  thousands  of  pages  of  exhibits. 
This  he  would  have  had  to  do  in  addition 
to  attending  to  legislative  duties  and  the 
needs  of  constituents.  Obviously,  few  if  any 
Senators  could  perform  all  these  duties  con- 
scientiously. 

A  criminal  trial,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Justice,  demands  that  the 
Judge,  the  Jury,  and  the  defendant  be  pres- 
ent at  all  stages  of  the  trial.  It  requires  that 
the  judge  and  Jury  view  all  the  evidence  and 
hear  all  the  witnesses  In  order  to  weigh  the 
delicate  question  of  truth  and  falsity  of  testi- 
mony. Consider  what  violence  Is  done  to  this 
precept  In  an  Impeachment  trial.  Although 
a  hundred  Senators  may  vote  and  judge  con- 
viction or  acquittal  on  an  impeachment, 
the  average  attendance,  experts  have  noted, 
has  been  fifteen.  Once  a  House  Manager  was 
to  observe  there  were  only  three  Senators 
present  and  one  of  these  was  using  the  time 
to  write  letters,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
proceedings.  Impeachment  trials  have  aver- 
aged from  sixteen  to  seventeen  days,  and  the 
case  of  Judge  Archbald  ran  for  six  weeks — 
eloquent  explanation  why  only  eight  judges 
have  been  Impeached  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
time  consumed,  an  Impeachment  Is  a  major 
Congressional  event.  The  feeling  cannot  be 
escaped  that  Congress  Is  sometimes  willing 
to  suffer  a  misbehaving  Judge  rather  than 
stop  the  legislative  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

With  a  sort  of  perverse  Justice,  the  disgrace 
of  impeachment  during  this  century  has 
been  attached  to  four  Judges  whose  judicial 
actions  were  far  less  culpable  than  others 
whose  judicial  crimes  were  greater  and 
whose  gtillt  was  clearer.  But  In  those  cases 
where  there  were  strong  Indications  of  crim- 
inal activity  or  misbehavior,  almost  In- 
evitably the  offending  Judge  resigned  and 
the  Impeachment  proceedings  were  dropped. 
Whenever  testimony  and  evidence  are  not 
conclusive;  whenever  malice  and  the  probity 
of  witnesses  Eire  difficult  to  distinguish; 
whenever  evil  Intent  and  poor  judgment 
cannot  be  separated — here  a  hapless  Judge 
may  elect  to  fight  the  Issue  through  and 
stand  trial  before  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  the 
evidence  points  to  the  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  an  Impeachment  trial  as  a  prac- 
tical and  historical  matter  has  been  re- 
served for  the  less  flagrant  cases  of  Judi- 
cial abuse. 

Altogether  eight  Federal  judges  have  been 
Impeached. 

1.  John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  charged  (1804) 
with  drunkenness,  tyrannous  conduct  and 
disregard  for  the  terms  of  statutes.  Convicted. 

2.  Samuel  Chase,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  charged  (1805)  with  In- 
temperate, arbitrary,  and  unjudicial  con- 
duct In  sedltlon-law  trials.  Acquitted. 

3.  James  H.  Feck,  Judge  of  the  U.S.  for  the 
District  of  Missouri,  charged  (1830)  with 
tyrannous  treatment  of  counsel  and  arbitrary 
conduct.  Acquitted. 

4.  West  H.  Humphreys,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  U.S.  for  the  eastern,  mid- 
dle, and  western  districts  of  Tennessee, 
charged  (1862)  with  supporting  the  secession 
movement.  Convicted. 

5.  Charles  H.  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  Florida,  charged  (1905)  with 
falsifying  expense  accounts,  nonresldence  and 
use  of  a  private  car  belonging  to  a  railroad  in 
receivership.  Acquitted. 

6.  Robert  W.  Archbald,  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Court,  charged  (1913)  with  using 
his  official  position  for  private  gain  and 
accepting  loans  for  litigants.  Convicted. 

7.  Harold  Louderback,  Judge  of  the 
Northern  District  of  California  charged 
(1932)  with  favoritism  in  the  appointment 
of  receivers.  Acquitted. 

8.  Halsted  L.  Rltter,  Judge  of  the  South- 
ern District  of  Florida,  charged  (1936)  with 
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bankruptcy   Irregularities   and    income    tax 
evasion.  Convicted. 

Congress  has  been  continuously  troubled 
by  deficiencies  of  the  Impeachment  process. 
From  1800  to  the  present  Congress,  bills  have 
been  constantly  Introduced  attempting  to 
remedy  the  difficulties.  Now  events  have  con- 
spired to  bring  the  reform  movement  back 
to  life.  It  is  apparent  that  this  Congress  will 
give  It  serious  attention. 

VI.   LET   THE   SUPREME   COURT    DECIDE    PROPRIETY 
or  JtJDCES'   OUTSIDE  INTERESTS 

One  clear-cut  conclusion  emerges  irom  the 
study  of  Judicial  misconduct  of  Judges  Man- 
ton.  Davis  and  Johnson. 

Unsettled  economic  conditions,  particu- 
larly those  associated  with  a  depression, 
coupled  with  a  deteriorating  state  of  a  Judge's 
financial  condition,  produce  a  climate  in 
which  Judicial  corruption  can  flourish. 

But  the  corruption  Involved  did  not  ar- 
rive in  full  bloom.  Instead,  It  had  a  discerni- 
ble evolution.  What  began  as  modest  private 
investment  and  reasonable  speculation  in 
securities  and  real  estate,  grew  to  such  pro- 
portions that  they  not  only  challenged  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  but  led  ultimate- 
ly to  fiscal  disaster. 

TWb' pressure  of  creditors,  plus  attempts  to 
"recoUff.'  led  to  ever  deeper  Involvement,  to 
bolder  forays  into  the  business  arena,  until 
even  the  semblance  of  propriety  disappeared. 
Desperation  became  a  colleague.  Not  only 
were  these  Judges  easy  marks  for  corruptors, 
but  they  themselves  were  driven  to  place 
their  Judicial  function  on  the  market — to 
go  on  the  prowl,  as  it  were — for  susceptible 
litigants  and  lawyers. 

A  Judge  certainly  should  have  the  right 
to  Invest  and  manage  his  assets,  for  mere 
business  activity  Itself  is  not  Inherently  ob- 
jectionable. It  should,  however,  take  place 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  obligations 
of  a  Judge.  As  the  record  of  this  series  Indi- 
cates, such  activity  was  not  always  in  ac- 
cord with  the  integrity  of  the  Judicial  process. 
The  question  arises  as  to  who  shall  make  the 
determination. 

For  the  federal  Judiciary,  at  least,  who  Is 
more  able  to  make  this  Judgment  than  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

But  at  present,  this  body  Is  unable  prop- 
erly to  make  such  a  Judgment,  since  it  is 
not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  facts.  The 
suggestion  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  under  its  rule-making  pow- 
er, require  statements  not  only  from  all  clr- 
cvilt  and  district  court  Judges  but  from  its 
own  nine  members  regarding  their  extraju- 
dicial business  activities. 

These  reports,  of  course,  should  remain 
confidential,  available  only  to  the  court  and 
a  special  master,  to  be  appointed  with  the 
pwwer  to  call  for  further  data  if  necessary. 
But  only  the  court  shall  act  on  the  special 
master's  report. 

Knowledge  that  such  information  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  supreme  court  would  tend  to 
resolve  doubts — and  doubt  is  an  eroding 
element  in  any  Judicial  process.  Lawyers, 
litigants,  colleagues,  and  the  public  generally 
could  rest  more  securely,  confident  that  a 
Judge's  private  business  activity  is  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  legality. 

The  proposal  for  self -regulation  has  an  ap- 
parent flaw.  Suppose  a  Judge  refuses — defles. 
so  to  speak — the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  require  such  financial  reports.  Since  re- 
moval can  take  place  only  through  the  im- 
peachment process,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  have  this  ultimate  power  to  enforce  Its 
rule. 

But  this  is  a  difficulty  not  as  serious  as  It 
appears.  The  prestige  of  the  court  and  the 
sanctions  available  to  it  are  such  that  a  Judge 
engaged  In  defiance  would  be  in  an  unen- 
viable position.  Not  the  least  of  these  would 
resxilt  from  the  interest  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
An  examination  in  one  district  alone  In- 


dicates that  in  recent  years  several  federal 
Judges  appear  to  have  engaged  in  a  lively 
business  life. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  absolutely 
no  facts  which  would  indicate  that  any  of 
these  Judges  ever  permitted  their  private 
business  obligations  to  Interfere  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Judicial  process.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  such  activities  were  by  no  means  covert 
or  disguised.  "Who's  Who"  various  director- 
ies of  directorships,  and  reports  filed  with 
governmental  regulatory  agencies  op>en  to  the 
public  all  contained  the  relevant  informa- 
tion. 

Prom  these  public  sources  it  can  be  learned 
that  fcne  Judge  was  vice  president,  direc- 
tor, and  half-owner  of  a  food  company;  an- 
other was  a  director  of  a  building  materials 
company;  still  another  sat  as  a  trustee  of  a 
bank  and  as  a  director  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany. During  the  latter  Judge's  13  years  as  a 
director,  he  received  fees  in  excess  of  $100.- 
000;  in  fact,  one  year  he  received  more  as  a 
director  than  he  did  as  a  federal  Judge. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  confidence  in  the  Ju- 
dicial process  if  the  public  could  be  assured 
that  these  matters  were  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Judicial  responsibility  for  Judicial  con- 
duct is  Indeed  a  modest  proposal. 

In  his  review  of  my  book,  "The  Corrupt 
Judge,"  In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  of 
Dec.  9.  1962,  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  said  that 
he  would  introduce  a  bill  making  my  pro- 
posal a  matter  of  law  rather  than  leaving  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
thereupon  asked  me  to  draft  such  a  bill, 
which  became  S.  1613. 

Unfortunately,  Sen.  Kefauver  died  before 
he  could  put  the  weight  of  his  great  per- 
sonality and  reputation  behind  the  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  bill  never  emerged  from 
committee. 

Recently,  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  D-Mary- 
land,  has  taken  up  the  cause  and  has  intro- 
duced a  long-needed  comprehensive  bill  of 
Judicial  reform,  S.  1506.  Including  a  section 
requiring  financial  disclosure  by  federal 
Judges.  He  introduced  this  blU  for  himself 
and  for  Sens.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  D-Mls- 
sourl.  Charles  E.  Ooodell,  R.-New  York,  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  R-Oregon,  Warren  Q.  Magnuson, 
D-Washington,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  D-Min- 
nesota,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  D-Malne,  Hugh 
Scott,  R-Pennsylvanla,  and  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough,  D-Texas,  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
D-Massachusetts. 

Sen.  Tydlngs'  proposed  legislation  is  a  care- 
fully reasoned  and  effective  attack  on  the 
problem  of  Judicial  ills.  In  view  of  recent 
events,  for  the  first  time  such  reform  legis- 
lation has  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming 
law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sen.  Tydlngs  and 
his  colleagues  will  be  successful  In  securing 
passage  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act. 


TREATY  COMMITMENTS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  on  February  3,  1969, 
I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Since 
then,  through  many  discussions  here  In 
Washington  as  well  as  extensive  travel, 
the  subcommittee  and  its  staff  have  been 
working  to  obtain  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion incident  to  these  commitments  and 
agreements  prior  to  hearings  and  a  sub- 
sequent report. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subcommittee 
counsel,  Mr.  Roland  Paul,  has  drawn  up 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  eight  mutual  se- 
curity treaties  under  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation  is  currently  operat- 


ing; and  also  a  summary  of  the  five  con- 
gressional resolutions  which,  in  effect, 
create  additional  commitments. 

I  place  this  analysis  and  this  sum- 
mary in  the  Record,  not  only  because  I 
believe  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in 
the  nature  and  degree  of  said  commit- 
ments, but  also  because  the  excellent 
packaged  manner  in  v/hich  this  infor- 
mation is  presented  by  Mr.  Paul  presages 
additional  constructive  effort  as  the  sub- 
committee staff  proceeds  with  its  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  memorandimis — that  with  respect  to 
treaty  commitments  and  that  with  re- 
spect to  resolutions — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   TH«ATT    COMMITSIENTS 
EIGHT    SECURITY    TREATIES 

The  United  States  has  eight  mutual  se- 
curity treaties  with  forty- two  other  coun. 
tries,  plus  South  Vietnam  as  a  protocol,  non- 
signatory  country  under  SEATO.  These 
treaties  and  their  parties  are  as  follows: 

1.  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, signed  September  2,  1947,  effective 
December  3,  1948,  and  the  related  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  signed 
April  30,  1948,  effective  December  13,  1951: 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 


Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


2.  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  April  4, 
1949,  effective  August  24,  1949: 


Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 


Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 


3.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  signed  August  30,  1951, 
effective  August  27,  1952. 

4.  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, signed  September  1,  1951,  effective 
April  29,  1952. 

5.  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Japan,  signed  January  19,  1960.  ef- 
fective Jime  23,  1960. 

6.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  signed  October  1,  1953,  effective 
November  17,  1954. 

7.  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  signed  September  8,  1954,  effective 
February  19.  1956: 

Australia  (also  \mder  ANZUS). 

Prance  (also  under  NATO) . 

New  Zealand  (also  imder  ANZUS) . 

Pakistan. 

Philippines  (also  under  a  bilateral  treaty) . 

Thailand. 

crmted  Kingdom  (also  under  NATO) . 

(The  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State  of  Vietnam,  i.e..  South  Vietnam, 
Is  covered  by  the  security  guarantee  of 
SEATO  as  a  protocol  country.) 

8.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  China,  signed  December  2,  1954,  effective 
March  3,  1955. 
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ABMZD  ATTACK 

Witli  respect  to  an  armed  attack,  the  lan- 
guage used  in  theee  treatlea  falls  into  two 
categories.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  pro- 
vides that^ 

"An  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
I  the  Parties)  in  Europe  or  North  America 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,  if  such 
an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them  .  .  . 
will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked 
by  taking  forthwith.  Individually  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

Article  3  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  (the  Rio  Treaty),  in 
slightly  different  language,  Is  to  the  same 
effect  with  respect  to  an  armed  attack  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  later  six  security  treaties  provide,  in 
almost  Identical  language,  that  "aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  would  endanger 
leach  Party's)  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
[each  Party)  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  process." 

In  analyzing  both  sets  of  treaties,  the  es- 
sential factors  for  determination  are,  first, 
what  constitutes  em  "armed  attack"  and,  sec- 
ond, the  level  of  response  required  in  the 
event    of   such    an    attack.    In    most    cases 
whether  an  armed  attack  has  occurred  or  not 
Is  quite  evident.'  Certain  cases  where  such 
may  not  be  self-evident  are  discussed  below. 
The  question  to  which  the  answer  Is  gen- 
erally more  ambiguous  Is  the  magnitude  of 
action  called  for  by  the  treaty  once  an  armed 
attack  has  occurred.  This  ambiguity  stems 
from  at  least  three  factors.  First,  the  lan- 
guage m  all  the  treaties  Is  rather  Imprecise 
in  defining  this  feature  of  the  obligation:  "to 
assist   in   meeting  the   attack"   In  the  Rio 
Treaty,  "necessary  ...  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area" 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  "to  meet 
the  common  danger"  In  the  remaining  six 
treaties.  Second,  the  first  two  treaties  explic- 
itly, and  the  other  six  Implicitly.^  leave  It 
up  to  each  country  to  determine  the  steps  it 
■will  take  to  counter  the  attack.  Third,  the 
internal  decision  In  each  country  Is  subject 
to  the  constitutional  processes  of  that  coun- 
try, including  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
the  Congressional  prerogative  to  declare  war 
or  not. 

The  language  of  the  respective  treaties 
could  be  parsed  and  compared  to  discover 
nuances  of  difference  as  to  the  level  of  action 
seemingly  called  for  by  each  treaty,  but  this 
precision  would  be  Illusory.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  action  required  by  every  one  of 
these  treaties,  being  agreements  among  sov- 
ereign nations,  will  be  determined  by  the 
principles  referred  to  below  and  not  by 
slightly  varying  phraseology.  In  fact,  the  dif- 
ference In  language  between  the  two  sets  of 
treaties  only  occurred  because  of  a  desire  by 
Secretary  Dulles  to  make  It  clearer  in  the 
subsequent  treaties  that  Congress  was  re- 
taining its  Constitutional  right  to  declare 
war.  As  he  stated  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  the  practical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  giving  security  to  the  other  par- 
ties was  not  appreciable.  .  .  . 

"I  think  that  the  difference  practically  is 
not  great,  but  that  the  present  formtila  does 
avoid  at  least  a  theoretical  dispute  as  to  the 
relative  powers  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress under  these  different  formulas.  .  .  . 

"In  a  sense.  It  Is  perhaps  not  quite  as  auto- 
matic as  the  other,  but  that  would  depend 
on  circumstances."  * 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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nmSKAL   SUBVXESION 

In  two  of  the  treaties,  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  there  is  poslUve  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  an 
Internal  insurgency.  These  treaties  announce 
In  slightly  varying  language  that — 

"If  .  .  .  the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  or  sovereignty  or  poUtical 
Independence  of  any  Party  ...  is  threat- 
ened in  any  way  other  than  by  armed  attack 
or  is  affected  or  threatened  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  area,  the  Parties  shall  consult 
Immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense." 

Thus,  the  only  obligation  with  respect  to 
such  an  insurgency  is  consultation.*  The 
other  treaties  do  not  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion of  a  strictly  internal  insurgency  by  af- 
firmative language,  but  the  result  would 
be  the  same  because  such  an  occurrence 
would  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "armed  attack." ' 

PRINCIPLES    OF    INTERPRETATION 

Treaties  among  sovereign  nations  cannot 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  light  as  contracts 
between   Individuals   or   companies   for   the 
simple  reason  that  each  nation  Is  Its  own 
ultimate  authority  as  to  the  Interpretation 
of  the  obligations  which  It  has  entered  Into 
by  a  particular  International  agreement.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Interpretation  of  a  treaty  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  will  be  sub- 
stantially  affected  by   two   underlying  fac- 
tors: First,  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  as  perceived  by  its  Government  and. 
second,  the  sentiment  within  the  American 
tradition  to  do  "the  right  thing"  based  upon 
a   notion   of   "fair  play."   This  means   that 
ambiguities  In  the  language  of  mutual  se- 
curity agreements  will  almost  always  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country    making    the    interpretation,   since 
by  hypothesis  what  the  "right  thing  to  do" 
is  not  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  were  the  only 
guiding  principle  for  Interpreting  interna- 
tional treaties,  this  does  not  render  mutual 
defense  commitments  useless  exercises,  for 
sometimes  it  is  in  a  nation's  best  interest 
to  fulfill  the  fair  Import  of  its  written  de- 
fense commitment  so  as  to  maintain  the 
faith    of    other    countries    In    Its    military 
promises. 

With  the  foregoing  concepts  as  back- 
ground, the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  what  these  security 
treaties  "require"  the  United  States  to  do 
under  various  circumstances. 

ALL-OUT   COMMUNIST   ATTACK 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would  probably 
require  the  United  States  to  employ  large- 
scale  combat  forces  to  meet  an  all-out  com- 
munist attack  involving  the  Soviet  Union 
against  one  or  more  of  our  NATO  allies.  In 
this  case,  all  of  the  underlying  principles 
for  interpreting  the  treaty — clarity  of  lan- 
guage, credibility,  fair  play,  and  the  overrid- 
ing best  Interests  of  the  United  States — 
point  to  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  an  "armed  attack"  has  occurred 
and  substantial  forces  are  necessary  to  "re- 
store and  maintain  the  security"  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

A  similar  conclusion  for  similar  reasons 
would  probably  follow  in  the  event  of  an 
overt  Red  Chinese  attack  upon  Japan  under 
the  language  of  the  Japanese  defense  treaty, 
which  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  upon 
Japan  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States,  necessitating 
American  action  to  meet  the  common 
danger. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  bupports  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  that  alliance.  The 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  states  that  "the  coune  of  action 
envisaged  In  the  treaty  Is  subatantlaUy  that 


which  the  United  States  would  foUow  with- 
out the  treaty.  .  .  ."•  Secretary  Acheson  re- 
iterated before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  the  Treaty  would  re- 
quire, in  his  opinion,  sulistantial  American 
combat  forces  to  repel  an  all-out  communist 
attack.  For  instance,  he  said: 

"If  we  should  be  confronted  again  with  an 
all-out  armed  attack  such  as  has  twice  oc- 
curred In  this  century  and  caused  world 
wars.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  action  other 
than  the  use  of  armed  force  could  be  effec- 
tive. The  decision,  however,  would  naturally 
rest  where  the  Constitution  has  placed  it." ' 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  or  in  any  of  the  other  treat- 
ies requires  the  United  States  to  undergo  a 
high  risk  of  nuclear  attack  upon  Itself  in 
defense  of  any  of  its  allies  if  it  does  not 
choose  to  do  so.  As  mentioned  above,  none 
of  the  treaties  specify  the  level  of  force  which 
this  country  is  required  to  provide  in  de- 
fense of  its  allies;  each  treaty  leaves  It  up  to 
the  respective  parties  to  determine  the  de- 
fense contribution  which  it  will  make.  At 
such  an  apocalyptic  level  of  national  conunit- 
ment,  the  "best  interests"  factor  becomes  vir- 
tually conclusive  in  interpretlpg  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Another  Instance  in  which  the  United 
States  would  not  be  required  by  Its  treaty 
obligation  to  use  all  of  the  force  at  Its  dis- 
posal. In  this  case  even  all  of  Its  conven- 
tional forces.  Is  exemplified  by  a  full-scale 
attack  by  North  Vietnam  on  Thailand  (after 
having  overrun  Laos),  occurring  at  a  time 
like  the  present  when  the  sentiment  In  this 
country  is  strongly  against  becoming  in- 
volved in  another  land  war  in  Asia.  Such  a 
situation  would  evidently  be  an  "armed  at- 
tack" within  the  meaning  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  requiring  the  United  States  "to  act 
to  meet  the  conMnon  danger."  Nevertheless, 
under  Its  right  to  determine  the  level  of  its 
own  response  under  the  treaty  and  because 
of  the  ambiguous  language  In  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  may  choose,  for  Instance,  only 
to  provide  air  cover  to  the  Thai  forces,  or 
even  less  support,  even  though  such  assist- 
ance may  prove  to  be  inadequate  to  defeat 
the  attack. 

NOW-COMMUNIST    ATTACK 

The  SEATO  Treaty  specifically  limits  the 
United  States"  obligation  (beyond  mere  con- 
sultation) to  situations  involving  commu- 
nist attack.  The  language  of  the  other  treat- 
ies does  not  distinguish  between  communist 
and  non-communist  attack.  Indeed.  Secre- 
tary Acheson  implied  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  could  require  collective  re- 
sistance even  against  another  NATO  mem- 
ber.' Nevertheless,  In  the  current  world  situ- 
ation. It  would  seem  evident  that  the  United 
States  would  Interpret  its  obligation  to  ap- 
ply only  to  communist  aggression.  A  few 
days  ago  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Under  Secretary  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  acknowledged  this  to  be  his  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  North  Atlantlo 
Treaty.  The  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan.'  entered  Into  as  part 
of  the  United  States  participation  In 
CENTO  >»  commits  the  United  States  "In  case 
of  aggression  against  Pakistan  ...  (to)  take 
such  appropriate  action.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  forces,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  ...  In  order  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  at  its  request." 

There  Is  no  substantial  reference  in  this 
agreement  or  in  the  CENTO  agreement  to 
indicate  that  such  commitment  is  directed 
solely  against  communist  attack.  Neverthe- 
less, the  United  States  has  consistently 
maintained  such  interpretation,  including 
during  hostilities  between  Pakistan  and 
India. 

LIMITED   COMMUIftST   ATTACK 

There  are  numerous  situations  that  can  be 
Imagined  involving  the  movement  of  troops 
across  borders  short  of  all-out  attack.  They 
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could  well  be  termed  "inned  •ttaeks''  but 
there  would  be  considerable  ambiguity  aa  to 
the  appropriate  means  which  this  country 
should  take  In  its  best  tntereeta  to  counter 
such  attacks.  The  United  States  may,  under 
the  langxiage  of  the  treaties,  conclude  that 
all-out  resistance  Is  appnq>rlate;  on  the 
other  hand.  It  may  choose  a  marc  limited 
response,  either  Involving  armed  force  or  not. 
It  can  be  fairly  concluded  that  none  of  these 
treaties  require  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  an  all-out  war  to  counter  limited  probes 
by  oommunlst  forces.  In  situations  such  as 
these,  the  right  of  each  country  to  determine 
the  course  of  action  that  It  will  take  becomes 
especially  relevant. 

Several  comments  In  the  legislative  history 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  relevant  to 
this  point.  The  Senate  Report  on  the  treaty 
states: 

"Depending  upon  the  gravity  of  the  attack, 
there  are  numerous  measures  short  of  the  use 
of  armed  force  which  might  be  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  Such  measures  could 
Involve  anything  from  a  diplomatic  protest 
to  the  most  severe  forms  of  pressure." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  echoed  the  same  point 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings: 

"The  CHAiRMAif.  This  clause  about  an 
armed' attack  on  any  one  nation  being  re- 
garded' as  an  armed  attack  on  all  leaves  each 
nation  free,  however,  not  to  consider  any 
armed  resistance  If  it  should  see  flt;  is 
that  not  true? 

"Secretary  Acheson.  That  Is  what  I  was 
spelling  out  for  Senator  Thomas. 

"The  CHAOtMAN.  The  measiures  they  take. 
If  any.  would  be  whoUy  within  the  Judgment 
of  each  particular  country."  >» 

Also  significant  for  the  meaning  of  the 
subsequent  treaties  which  he  was  to  nego- 
tiate was  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Dulles 
gave  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

"Obviously  the  treaty  does  not  attempt.  In 
my  opinion,  to  prescribe  any  military  plan 
of  action.  As  I  said.  It  would  be  folly  If  the 
treaty  were  Interpreted  as  meaning  that  be- 
cause a  certain  country  attacks  In  a  certain 
particular  way  we  have  to  respond  In  that 
particular  place  and  In  that  particular  man- 
ner. There  Is  a  flexibility  about  our  strategy, 
which  the  treaty  fully  preserves,  in  my 
opinion."  " 

nrmaxAi.  subvsbsion 
An  internal  insurrection  supported  from 
out  of  coxmtry  only  by  means  of  equipment 
and  training  would  probably  not  be  consid- 
ered an  "armed  attack."  One  supported,  how- 
ever, by  armed  assistance,  such  as  by  the  In- 
filtration of  "voUmteers".  especially  If  they 
were  operating  in  regular  army  units,  would 
create  a  more  doubtful  case  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaties.  This  point  Is  reflected 
in  the  Senate  Report  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty: 

"Obviously,  purely  internal  disorders  or 
revolutions  would  not  be  considered  'armed 
attacks'  within  the  meaning  of  article  5. 
However,  if  a  revolution  were  aided  and 
abetted  by  an  outside  power  such  assistance 
might  possibly  be  considered  an  armed 
attack."  " 

This  ambiguity  Is  further  evidenced  by 
the  contradictory  testimony  of  Secretary 
Acheson  and  General  Bradley,  then  Army 
Chief  of  Staff;  the  Secretary  of  State  tend- 
ing toward  the  position  that  such  an  insur- 
rection would  be  an  "armed  attack"  and  the 
General  tending  to  reach  the  opposite  con- 
clualon.»  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 
requirement  of  the  treaty  in  such  a  highly 
ambiguous  situation,  both  as  to  the  char- 
acterization of  the  conflict  and  the  response 
called  for.  Is  to  be  interpreted  In  light  of 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  This 
would  mean  In  many  cases  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  required  to  send  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  combat  forces. 
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COLLICTITB    OR    BILATEKAL    ABBISTANCX 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that,  with 
respect  to  the  multilateral  agreements,  the 
decision  of  a  number  of  parties  not  to  re- 
spond to  an  armed  attack  would  excuse  the 
other  parties  from  responding.  The  Rio 
Treaty  has  detailed  provisions  for  collective 
action  through  an  Organ  of  Consultation. 
The  langiiage  of  the  other  treaties  would  not 
seem  to  require  such  a  collective  decision 
before  action  is  required  on  the  part  of  any 
particular  signatory  individually  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  attack:  Kven  the  Rio  Treaty 
provides  for  Individual  action  pending  the 
convening  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 

OTHXB  OBUOATIONS 

Each  of  the  treaties  also  has  provisions 
calling  for  the  providing  of  military  equip- 
ment and  training  to  develop  the  defense 
eapablUtles  of  the  treaty  munbers.  and  for 
consultations  among  the  respective  parties 
In  the  event  of  threats  to  their  security. 

rOOTNOTXS 

^The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations acknowledged  this  point  in  Its  Re- 
port on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  S.  Exec. 
Rept.  8,  81st  Cong.,  let  sess.  p.  13  (1949). 
(Hereafter  caUed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Report] 

» See  Hearings  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  a  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  with  Korea,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p. 
8  (1954).  (Hereafter  caUed  Korean  Treaty 
Hearings  | 

>  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  83d  Cong.  2d 
sess.  Pt.  I.  pp.  21-22  (1964).  See  also  Ko- 
rean Treaty  Hearings  at  p.  24. 

♦Under  the  Rio  Treaty,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  signatories,  each  country  may 
be  obligated  to  break  diplomatic  relations 
or  take  economic  sanctions  against  a  coun- 
try supporting  an  insurgency,  but  not  to  use 
armed   force   without   its   consent. 
» See  Korean  Treaty  Hearings  at  p.  40. 
•North  Atlantic  Treaty  Report  at  p.  27. 
'  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Hearings  at  p.  11. 
See  also  id.  at  pp.  28.  78-79. 
« Id.  at  p.  29. 

•Agreement  of  Cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  signed 
March  5,  1959. 

"Pact   of   Mutual   Co-Operatlon  between 
Iraq   and   Turkey    (Baghdad   Pact),   subse- 
quently redesignated  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, signed  February  24,  1955,  acceded  to 
by  Iran  July  3,  1956,  Pakistan  September  23, 
1955  and  the  United  Kingdom  April  5,  1968. 
United  States  participation  effected  by  Decla- 
ration Respecting  the  Baghdad  Pact  Between 
the  United  States  of  America,  Iran,  Pakistan 
and  Ttu-key,  signed  July  28,  1968,  TIAS  4084. 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Report  at  p.  13. 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Hearings  at  p.  29. 
"/d.  at  p.  347.  See  also  id.  at  p.  363. 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Report  at  p.  18. 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Hearings  at  pp. 
58-59,  310. 


CONOKESSIONAL    RESOLimONS 

The  Ave  major  Congressional  resolutions 
In  the  nature  of  security  commltmente  abroad 
read.  In  relevant  part,  as  foUows: 

1.  Formosa  Resolution,  H.J.  Res.  169,  60 
Stat.  5,  approved  January  29,  1956: 

"Resolved  .  .  .  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  and  he  hereby  Is  authorized 
to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  securing  and  protecting  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  against  armed  attack, 
this  authority  to  include  the  securing  and 
protection  of  such  related  posiUons  and  ter- 
ritories of  that  area  now  in  friendly  hands 
and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he 
Judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  In  as- 


suring  the    defense    of    Formosa   and    the 
Pescadores." 

2.  Itllddle  East  Resolutlcoi.  as  Amended, 
H.J.  Res.  117.  71  SUt.  6,  approTed  March  9, 
1957,  as  amended  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1901,  76  Stat.  424,  approved  Septem- 
ber 4, 1961: 

"[Tlhe  United  States  regards  as  vital  to 
the  national  Interest  and  world  peace  the 
preservation  of  the  Independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To 
this  end,  if  the  President  determines  the 
necessity  thereof,  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  such  nations  requesting  as- 
sistance against  armed  aggression  from  any 
country  controlled  by  Intarnatlonal  com- 
munism: Provided,  That  such  employment 
shall  be  consonant  with  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

3.  Cuban  Resolution,  S.J.  Res.  230.  76  Stat. 
697,  approved  October  3, 1962 : 

"Resolved  .  .  .  That  the  United  States  Is 
determined — 

"(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary,  Including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 
Ite  aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

"(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or 
use  of  -nn  externaUy  supported  military  capa- 
bility endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

4.  Berlin  Resolution.  H.C.  Res.  570.  87th 
Congress,  passed  October  10, 1962: 

"Resolved  .  .  . 

"(a)  that  the  continued  exercise  of  United 
States.  British,  and  French  rights  in  Berlin 
constitutes  a  fundamental  political  and 
moral  determination; 

"(b)  that  the  United  Statas  would  regard 
as  intolerable  any  %'lolatlon  by  the  Soviet 
Union  directly  or  through  others  of  those 
rights  in  Berlin,  Including  the  right  of  Ingres 
and  egress: 

"(c)  that  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  of  arms,  any  violation 
of  those  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  directly 
or  through  others,  and  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  Berlin  with  respect 
to  their  resolve  for  freedom." 

5.  Vietnam  Resolution.  HJ.  Res.  1145,  78 
Stat.  384,  approved  August  10,  1964: 

"Resolved  .  .  .  That  the  Congress  approves 
and  supports  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Ite  obligations  under  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom." 


INCREASE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  NOW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, back  in  April  the  President  sug- 
gested that  social  security  benefits  ought 
to  be  increased  by  7  percent  effective  in 
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Febniary  1970.  More  recently  we  have 
been  reading  in  the  papers  that  the 
House  may  not  take  up  social  security 
legislation  in  this  session. 

I  would  take  this  op|X)rtunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  remind  the  Senate  that  in 
December  1967  we  voted  the  last  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  That  increase 
took  effect  for  February  1968  and  finally 
got  to  the  social  security  beneficiaries 
with  their  March  3,  1968,  checks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
administration  suggests  a  7-percent  ben- 
efit increase — and  I  quote  from  the  Pres- 
ident's message — "to  take  account  of  the 
rise  in  living  costs,"  I  think  we  should 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  last  time  we  voted 
to  increase  social  security  benefits. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  stood  at  126.4.  This  was 
106.93  percent  of  the  December  1967  in- 
dex—118.2;  106.21  percent  of  the  Febru- 
ary 1968  index— 119;  and  105.77  percent 
of  the  March  1968  index— 119.5. 

These  figures  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  time  for  a  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease is  now  and  not  next  February. 
As  of  this  moment  the  cost  of  living  is 
more  than  7  percent  higher  than  it  was 
when  we  voted  for  the  last  benefit  in- 
crease. Even  if  we  agreed  on  a  7-percent 
benefit  Increase  today.  It  could  not  get 
to  the  beneficiaries  before  September 
or  October.  And,  by  that  time,  the  cost 
of  living  clearly  will  be  more  than  7 
percent  above  the  cost  of  living  for  Feb- 
ruary or  March  1968. 

A  7-percent  rise  In  social  security 
benefits  at  this  time  need  not  be  the 
definitive  social  security  legislation  of 
the  91st  Congress.  Rather,  It  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  immediate  stopgap 
to  the  erosion  of  social  security  benefits 
through  inflation.  , 

In  calling  for  an  Immediate  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  I  am  aware 
that  social  security  legislation  Is  con- 
sidered tax  legislation  and  therefore 
must  be  initiated  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  would,  however,  remind 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  our  col- 
lective duty  to  the  25  million  people  who 
depend  on  social  security  benefits  for 
all,  or  a  major  part,  of  their  income. 
These  people  are  the  ones  whom  infla- 
tion hurts  the  most.  We  can  not  delay 
an  increase  in  their  benefits  for  an  un- 
necessary moment.  Our  elderly  citizens 
need  more  money  now — not  next  year — 
just  to  break  even  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  I  have  been  assured  that  a  7- 
percent  rise  In  social  security  benefits 
can  be  had  without  any  need  to  increase 
.social  security  revenues.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  reason  for  delay. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Iagislatitc  Clirk. 
Senate  Resolution  85,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  rdative  to  commit- 
ments to  foreign  powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  nilnoLs? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  reasons  why  Senate  Resolution  85  is 
before  the  Senate  are  quite  understand- 
able. I  think  everybody  realizes  the 
frustration  that  is  before  the  Senate  as 
a  result  of  the  confiict  in  Asia.  It  has 
gone  on  now  for  a  great  many  years. 
Not  only  is  there  frustration  here,  but 
the  people  in  the  country  are  frustrated 
as  well.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  after 
the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was 
enacted,  and  Members  of  the  Senate  dis- 
covered how  much  power  was  really  dele- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  using  our  Armed 
Forces,  it  only  added  to  their  dismay. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
is  a  certain  sense  of  senatorial  ego.  We 
do  have  some  pride  in  this  body  and  its 
constitutional  powers  and  the  way  it  has 
functioned  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  is,  of  course,  so  easy  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Senate  imder  circum- 
stances like  these. 

Then  there  is  perhaps  the  apprehen- 
sion that  there  is  a  kind  of  legislative 
erosion  that  develops  In  the  circum- 
stances and  that,  unless  It  Is  stopped, 
imless  the  damage  already  done  Is  at 
least  partially  repaired,  who  shall  say 
what  an  imbalance  may  come  into  our 
governmental  structure? 

I  think,  however,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  on  better  and  more 
realistic  ground  on  November  20,  1967, 
when  it  reported  Senate  Resolution  187. 
That  resolution  is  available  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  see  it.  The  committee  did 
at  least  one  thing.  It  defined  what  con- 
cerned us;  namely,  the  use  of  a  promise 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  country. 
Then  there  were  what  I  thought  were 
realistic  limitations  with  respect  to  re- 
pelling attack  and  giving  protection  to 
the  property  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

All  that,  however.  Is  lacking  In  the 
resolution  that  Is  presently  before  us. 

I  think  there  are  certain  agreed  as- 
pects of  this  matter  on  which  there 
would  be  no  quibbling  and  perhaps  no 
controversy.  We  all  agree  that  the  reso- 
lution is  not  binding.  It  does  not  bind  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  bind  the  Commander  in  Chief.  And 
if  so,  one  can  well  argue,  if  it  does  not 
bind  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
President,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  Is 
a  nullity  and  It  can  very  well  be  Ignored 
If  the  President  so  desires. 

The  second  agreed  factor  is  that  this 
resolution  cannot  impair  the  President's 
constitutional  powers,  those  vouchsafed 
by  the  organic  law,  tind  nothing  we  can 
do  by  way  of  resolution  enacted  by  one 
branch  of  the  Congress  or  by  any  statute 
can  Impair  that  power,  and  he  can  use 
it  whenever  he  likes.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
completely  ignored. 

But  I  think  we  can  agree  also.  Mr. 


President,  that  the  resolution  can  well 
be  misinterpreted,  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad.  We  may  have  the  idea  that  thft 
leaders  In  other  countries  have  a  very 
sophisticated  and  refined  sense  of  what 
our  constitutional  system  really  is  and 
where  the  limitations  are;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  is  true,  and  particularly 
when  you  read  it  without  the  fine  print 
on  the  front  of  pages  of  newspapers  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  always  possible  that 
they  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
suddenly,  the  Senate  of  the  Uiilted 
States  has  placed  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  and  has,  in  fact, 
hancuffed  him.  That  would  be  a  danger- 
ous thing,  indeed.  So  I  shudder  a  little  at 
the  prospect  of  that  kind  of  Interpreta- 
tion. 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  it  can  be  mis- 
interpreted also  at  home.  That  is  already 
evident,  as  we  have  had  three  resolutions 
with  which  to  deal.  Two  of  them  have 
been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  one  in  November  of 
1967  and  the  current  resolution  that  is 
presently  before  us.  So  evidently  the  com- 
mittee had  a  change  of  heart,  modified 
the  language  very  substantially,  and  has 
come  in  with  wholly  different  language 
and.  In  my  judgment,  language  that  is 
quite  unsatisfactory. 

The  other  agreed  fact,  Mr.  President 
IS  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  opposed  to  this  resolution.  He  has  said 
so,  not  privately;  he  has  said  so  publicly 
There  was  nothing  else  that  he  could  say 
except  to  utter  his  opposition,  for  if  he 
failed  to  do  so,  he  would  put  himself  in 
the  rather  unhappy  position  of  admitting 
that  he  was  ready  for  an  impairment  of 
his  constitutional  power.  No  President 
could  undertake  to  do  that.  So  he  states 
very  freely  and  frankly  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  resolution. 

What,  then,  can  we  conclude  if  the 
resolution  is  passed?  Simply  that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  against  his  will,  that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  him  against  his  better 
judgment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  publicly  stated  his  opposition.  That 
might  very  well  be  interpreted  as  .some- 
thing of  a  break  between  the  Senate  and 
the  President.  I  hope  it  is  not,  and  I  hope 
those  who  undertake  to  expose  this  whole 
action  and  set  It  before  the  people  will 
not  say  that  there  is  a  break  between 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  substitute  resolution ;  but 
before  I  say  more  about  it,  I  would  like 
to  just  look  again  at  the  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  85. 

The  so-called  whereas  clause  recites: 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  conmutment"  in  recent  years  has 
become  obsctired:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved — 

Mr.  President,  In  drafting  a  resolution 
of  this  kind,  I  think  If  I  had  had  a  hand 
In  the  draftsmanship,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  that  term  was  obscured,  I 
certainly  would  like  to  have  dispelled 
that  obscuration  if  I  could,  and  would 
have  recited  the  clarification  in  the  reso- 
lution itself.  But  the  resolution  fails  to 
do  so,  because  then  it  continues: 
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That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
national  conunltment  by  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  exclusively 
results  from  affirmative  action  taken  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government — 

There  is  no  definition  there  of  a  na- 
tional commitment.  None  whatsoever.  So 
while  it  begins  with  the  observation  that 
that  term  is  obscured,  it  does  not  remedy 
or  cure  the  obscurity. 

Finally,  the  last  clause  of  the  resolu- 
tion says  that  this  necessary  and  ex- 
clusive affirmative  action  shall  be  taken 
by  the  two  branches,  executive  and  legis- 
lative, "through  means  of  a  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  other  legislative  instrumen- 
tality specifically  Intended  to  give  effect 
to  such  a  commitment." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  observed  before 
that  that  is  as  wide  open  as  a  40-acre 
field.  It  covers  everything.  Of  course,  in- 
vasion or  intrusion  upon  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President  is  easy. 
One  need  only  look  at  the  history  of  the 
use  of  force  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
"  masnler  In  Chief  to  see  how  many  in- 
stances there  have  been  where,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  had  to  be  used. 
One  may  go  way  back  to  1798  and  1800, 
when  we  had  a  sort  of  a  quasi-war  with 
Prance.  Troops  had  to  be  used.  We  had 
to  defend  ourselves,  and  the  President 
was  not  about  to  ask  the  advice  of  Con- 
gress In  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  danger 
that  beset  the  coiontry. 

In  1801,  we  were  at  war  with  Tripoli 
over  the  machinations  and  depredations 
of  the  Tripoli  pirates.  There  again,  the 
forces  had  to  be  used. 

In  1806,  we  had  a  problem  with  Mex- 
ico. Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  with  a  platoon 
of  troops,  on  orders  of  Gen.  James  Wil- 
kinson, invaded  Spanish  territory  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Pike  was 
imprisoned  and  later  released. 

That  was  on  oxir  home  hemisphere  and 
just  across  the  border.  Here  was  a  case 
in  which  the  President  had  to  act  quickly 
for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property. 
In  1806,  and  for  a  period  of  4  years 
thereafter,  we  had  a  problem  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Again,  gtmboats  operated  from 
New  Orleans  against  Spanish  and  French 
privateers. 

Of  course,  these  privateer  operators 
and  pirates  do  not  telegraph  their  pur- 
poses. They  do  not  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  they  are  go- 
ing to  strike.  They  strike,  and  they  strike 
now,  because  the  advantage  that  they 
seek  is  always  one  of  surprise. 

So  there  was  the  period  when  we  had 
to  contend  with  this  problem  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  there  again,  armed  action 
had  to  be  taken  without  any  declaration 
of  war. 

In  1810,  wesfr- Florida  was  still  Spanish 
territory.  Governor  Callbome  of  Loui- 
siana, on  orders  from  the  President,  oc- 
cupied with  troops  disrupted  territories 
east  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Pearl 
River.  Actually,  there  was  no  armed 
clash,  but  the  situation  did  require  the 
intervention  of  troops  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cojxunander  in  Chief. 

In  1812,  President  Madison  and  Con- 
gress authorized  temporary  occupation 
by  American  troops  of  Amelia  Island  and 
other  parts  of  east  Florida,  which  at  the 


time  were  also  Spemlsh  territory,  in  order 
to  prevent  occupation  by  any  other 
power.  But  when  Gen.  George  Matthews 
took  possession  by  naming  himself  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  party,  the  United 
States  disavowed  his  action  because  of 
irregularities. 

In  1813,  west  Florida  was  still  Spanish 
territory.  On  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress, General  Wilkinson  seized  Mobile 
Bay  with  600  soldiers.  The  small  Spanish 
garrison  gave  in  without  fighting. 

In  1813  and  1814,  the  Marquesas  Is- 
lands were  claimed  by  Spain.  The  U.S. 
forces  built  a  fort  on  one  of  the  islands 
to  protect  three  captured  prize  ships. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  what  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do,  and  what  would  he 
do  under  a  resolution  like  Senate  Reso- 
lution 85? 

Of  course  the  resolution  speaks  about  a 
conunltment  to  a  foreign  power.  Many 
of  these  incidents,  I  fancy,  can  be  in- 
terpreted not  to  involve  commitments. 
But  in  any  event,  there  are  some  that 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  commit- 
ments. 

In  1814  to  1825,  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
there  were  repeated  engagements  be- 
tween American  ships  and  pirates.  In 
1822,  Commodore  James  Biddle  em- 
ployed a  squadron  of  two  frigates,  foiu: 
sloops  of  war,  two  brigs,  four  schooners, 
and  two  g\mboats  in  the  West  Indies. 

That  was  use  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
did  not  necessarily  involve  a  commitment 
to  a  foreign  power,  but  it  did  involve  use 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  who  shall  say 
how  it  should  be  interpreted? 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  through  this 
long  list,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  do: 
but  at  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  list,  which  is  many 
pages  in  length,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Use  or  U.S.  Armed  Fokces  m  Foreign 

Countries 

n.  INSTANCES  or  USE  or  v.s.  armed  forcxs 

ABROAD, 1798-1945 

17gs-1800 — Undeclared  naval  war  with 
Prance. — This  contest  included  land  actions, 
such  as  that  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  city 
of  Puerto  Plata,  where  marines  captured  a 
French  privateer  under  the  guns  of  the  forts. 

1801-05 — TrlpoU. — The  First  Barbary  War, 
Including  the  George  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia affairs  and  the  Eaton  expedition, 
during  which  a  few  marines  landed  with 
United  States  Agent  WllUam  Eaton  to  raise 
a  force  against  Tripoli  In  an  effort  to  free 
the  crew  of  the  Philadelphia.  Tripoli  de- 
clared war  but  not  the  United  States. 

1806 — Mexico  (Spanish  territory). — Capt. 
Z.  M.  Pike,  with  a  platoon  of  troops,  in- 
vaded Spanish  territory  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  deliberately  and  on  orders 
from  Gen.  James  Wilkinson.  He  was  made 
prisoner  without  resistance  at  a  fort  he  con- 
structed in  present  day  Colorado,  taken  to 
Mexico,  later  released  after  seizure  of  his  pa- 
pers. There  was  a  political  purpose,  still  a 
mystery. 

1809-10 — Gulf  of  Mexico. — American  gun- 
boats operated  from  New  Orleans  against 
Spanish  and  French  privateers,  such  as  La- 
Pltte,  off  the  Mississippi  Delta,  chiefly  under 
Capt.  John  Shaw  and  Master  Commandant 
David  Porter. 

1810— West  Florida  (Spanish  territory).— 
Gov.  Claiborne  of  Louisiana,  on  orders  of  the 
President,  occupied  with  troops  territory  In 


dispute  east  of  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Pearl 
River,  later  the  eastern  boundary  ot  Louisi- 
ana. He  was  authorized  to  seize  as  far  east  as 
the  Perdldo  River.  No  armed  clash. 

1813 — Amelia  Island  and  other  parts  of 
east  Florida,  then  under  Spain.. — Temporary 
possession  was  Authorized  by  President  Mad- 
ison and  by  Congress,  to  prevent  occupation 
by  any  other  power;  but  possession  was  ob- 
tained by  Gen.  George  Matthews  in  so  irregu- 
lar a  manner  that  his  measiires  were  dis- 
avowed by  the  President. 

1812-16— Great  Britain.— War  of  1812. 
FormaUy  declared. 

1813— West  Florida  (Spanish  territory).- 
On  authority  given  by  Congress,  General 
WUklnson  seized  Mobile  Bay  in  April  with 
600  soldiers.  A  small  Spanish  garrison  gave 
way.  Thus  we  advanced  into  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  Perdldo  River,  as  projected  in 
1810.  No  fighting. 

1813-14 — Marquesas  Islands. — BiUlt  a  fort 
on  Island  of  Nukahlva  to  protect  three  prize 
ships  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
British. 

1814 — Spanish  Florida. — Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  took  Pensacota  and  drove  out  the 
British  with  whom  the  United  States  was  at 
war. 

1814-2{( — Caribbean. — Engagements  be- 
tween pirates  and  American  ships  or  squad- 
rons took  place  repeatedly  especially  ashore 
and  offshore  about  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Yucatan.  Three  thousand  pi- 
rate attacks  on  merchantmen  were  reported 
between  1815  and  1823.  In  1822  Commodore 
James  Biddle  employed  a  squadron  of  two 
frigates,  four  sloops  of  war,  two  brigs,  four 
schooners,  and  two  gunboats  In  the  West 
Indies. 

1816 — Algiers. — The  Second  Barbary  War, 
declared  by  our  enemies  but  not  by  the 
United  States.  Congress  authorized  an  ex- 
pedition. A  large  fleet  under  Decatur  at- 
tacked Algiers  and  obtained  Indemnltlee. 

1815 — Tripoli. — After  secvu"lng  an  agree- 
ment from  Algiers,  Decatur  demonstrated 
with  his  squadron  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
where  he  seciu«d  indemnities  for  offenses 
against  us  during  the  War  of  1812. 

1816 — Spanish  Florida. — United  States 
forces  destroyed  Nlcholls  Fort,  called  also 
Negro  Fort,  because  It  harbored  raiders  into 
United  States  territory. 

1816-18 — Spanish  Florida— First  Seminole 
War. — The  Seminole  Indians,  whose  area  was 
a  resort  for  escaped  slaves  and  border  ruf- 
fians, were  attacked  by  troops  under  Generals 
Jackson  and  Gaines  and  pursued  into  north- 
ern Florida.  Spanish  posts  were  attacked  and 
occupied,  British  citizens  executed.  There 
was  no  declaration  or  congressional  author- 
ization but  the  Executive  was  sustained. 

1817 — Amelia  Island  (Spanish  territory  off 
Florida) . — Under  orders  of  President  Monroe, 
United  States  forces  landed  and  expelled 
a  group  of  smugglers,  adventvu-ers,  and  free- 
booters. 

1818 — Oregon. — ^The  U.S.S.  Ontario,  dis- 
patched from  Washington,  landed  at  the 
Columbia  River  and  In  August  took  posses- 
sion. Britain  had  conceded  sovereignty  but 
Russia  and  Spain  asserted  claims  to  the  area. 
1820-26 — Africa. — Naval  units  raided  the 
slave  traffic  pursuant  to  the  1819  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

1822 — Cuba. — United  States  naval  forces 
suppressing  piracy  landed  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cuba  and  burned  a  pirate  station. 

1823 — Cuba. — Brief  landings  In  pursuit  of 
pirates  occurred  April  8  near  Escondldo; 
April  16  near  Cayo  Blanco;  July  11  at  Slquapa 
Bay;  July  21  at  Cape  Cruz;  and  October  23 
bt  Camrioca. 

1824 — Cuba.— In  October  the  U.S.S.  Por- 
poise landed  bluejackets  near  Matanzas  In 
pursuit  of  pirates.  This  was  during  the  cruise 
authorized  In  1822. 

1824 — Puerto  Rico  (Spanish  territory).— 
Commodore  David  Porter  with  a  landing 
party  attacked  the  town  of  F^ardo  which 
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bad  sheltered  pirates  and  Insulted  Ameri- 
can naval  officers.  He  landed  with  200  men 
In  November  and  forced  an  apology. 

1825 — Cuba. — In  March  cooperating 
American  and  British  forces  landed  at 
Sagua  La  Grande  to  ci4>ture  pirates. 

1827 — Greece. — In  October  and  November 
landing  parties  hunted  pirates  on  the  is- 
lands of  Argentelre,  Mlconl,  and  Andross. 

1831-32 — ^Falkland  Islands. — To  Investigate 
the  capture  of  three  American  sealing  ves- 
sels aoid  to  protect  American  Interests. 

1832 — Sumatra — February  6  to  9. — To 
punish  natives  of  the  town  of  Quallah  Bat- 
too  for  depredations  on  American  shipping. 

1833 — Argentina — October  31  to  November 
15. — A  force  was  sent  ashore  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  piotect  the  Interests  at  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  during  an  insurrection. 

1835-36 — Peru — December  10,  1835  to  Jan- 
uary 24,  1836,  and  August  31  to  December  2, 
1836. — Marines  protected  American  Interests 
in  Callao  and  Lima  during  an  attempted 
revolution. 

1836 — Mexico. — General  Gaines  occupied 
Nacogdoches  (Tex.),  disputed  territory,  from 
July  to  December  during  the  Texan  war  for 
independence,  under  order  to  cross  the 
"Imaginary  boundary  line"  if  an  Indian  out- 
break threatened. 

1838-39 — Sumatra — December  24,  1838,  to 
January  4,  1839. — To  punish  natives  of  the 
towns  of  Quallah  Battoo  and  Muckle  (Muk- 
kl)  for  depredations  on  American  shipping. 

1840 — FIJI  Islands — July. — To  punish  na- 
tives for  attacking  American  exploring  and 
surveying  psu^les. 

1841 — Drummond  Island,  KingsmiU 
Group. — To  avenge  the  murder  of  a  seaman 
by  the  natives. 

1841 — Samoa — February  24. — To  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  seaman  on  Upolu  Island. 

1842 — Mexico. — Commodore  T.  A.  C.  Jones 
In  command  of  a  squadron  long  cruising  off 
California,  occupied  Monterey,  Calif.,  on 
October  19,  believing  war  had  come.  He  dis- 
covered peace,  withdrew,  and  saluted.  A  simi- 
lar Incident  occurred  a  week  later  at  San 
Diego. 

1843 — Africa,  November  29  to  December 
16. — Pour  United  States  vessels  demonstrated 
and  landed  various  parties  (one  of  200  ma- 
rines and  sailors)  to  discourage  piracy  and 
the  slave  trade  along  the  Ivory  coast,  ftc., 
and  to  punish  attacks  by  the  natives  on 
American  seamen  and  shipping. 

1844 — Mexico. — President  Tyler  deployed 
our  forces  to  protect  Texas  against  Mexico, 
pending  Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. (Later  rejected.)  He  defended  his 
action  against  a  Senate  resolution  of  inquiry, 
"nils  was  a  demonstration  or  preparation. 

1846-48 — Mexico,  the  Mexican  War. — ^Presi- 
dent Polk's  occupation  of  disputed  territory 
precipitated  It.  War  was  formally  declared. 

1849 — Smyrna. — In  July  a  naval  force 
gained  release  of  an  American  seized  by  Aus- 
trian officials. 

1851 — Turkey. — After  a  massacre  of  for- 
eigners I  including  Americans)  at  Jaffa  in 
January,  a  demonstration  by  our  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  was  ordered  along  the 
Turkish  (Levant)  coast.  Apparently  no  shots 
fired. 

1851 — Johanna  Island  (east  of  Africa) ,  Au- 
gust.— To  exact  redress  for  the  unlawful  Im- 
prisonment of  the  captain  of  an  American 
whaling  brig. 

1852-53 — Argentina — February  3  to  12, 
1852;  September  17.  1852  to  April  (?)  1853  — 
Marines  were  landed  and  m&lntained  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  protect  American  interests 
during  a  revolution. 

1863 — Nicaragua — March  11  to  13. — ^To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  Interests  during  poli- 
tical disturbances. 

1853-54 — Japan. — The  "opening  of  Japan" 
and  the  Perry  Expedition. 

1853-54 — Ryukyu  and  Bonln  Islands. — 
Commodore  Perry  on  three  visits  before  going 
to  Japan  and  while  waiting  for  a  reply  from 
Japan  made  a  naval  demonstration,  landing 


marines  twice,  and  secured  a  coaling  conces- 
sion from  the  ruler  of  Naha  on  Okinawa.  He 
also  demonstrated  in  the  Bonln  Islands.  All 
to  secure  facilities  for  commerce. 

1854 — China — April  4  to  June  15  or  17. — 
To  protect  American  Interests  In  and  near 
Shanghai  during  Chinese  Civil  strife. 

1854 — Nicaragua — July  9  to  15.— San  Juan 
del  Norte  (Greytown)  was  destroyed  to 
avenge  an  Insult  to  the  American  Minister  to 
Nicaragua. 

1855 — China— May  19  to  21  (?)  —To  pro- 
tect American  Interests  In  Shanghai.  August 
3  to  5  to  fight  pirates  near  Hong  Kong. 

1855 — FIJI  Islands — September  12  to  No- 
vember 4. — To  seek  reparations  for  depreda- 
tions on  Americans. 

1855 — Uruguay— November  25  to  29  or 
30. — United  States  and  European  naval  forces 
landed  to  protect  American  interests  during 
an  attempted  revolution  In  Montevideo. 

1856 — ^^Panama,  Republic  of  New  Grenada- 
September  19  to  22. — To  protect  American 
interests  during  an  insurrection. 

1856 — China — October  22  to  December  6  — 
To  protect  American  Interests  at  Canton  dur- 
ing hostilities  between  the  British  and  the 
Chinese;  and  to  avenge  an  unprovoked  as- 
sault upon  an  unarmed  boat  displaying  the 
United  States  flag. 

1857 — Nicaragua — April  to  May,  November 
to  December. — To  oppose  William  Walkers 
attempt  to  get  control  of  the  country.  In 
May  Commander  C.  H.  Davis  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  with  some  marines,  received 
Walker's  surrender  and  protected  his  men 
from  the  retaliation  of  native  alUes  who  had 
been  fighting  Walker.  In  November  and  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  United  States  ves- 
sels Saratoga,  Wahash,  and  Fulton  opposed 
another  attempt  of  WllUam  Walker  on  Nic- 
aragua. Commodore  Hiram  Paulding's  act  of 
landing  marines  and  compelling  the  removal 
of  Walker  to  the  United  States,  was  tacitly 
disavowed  by  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass, 
and  Paulding  was  forced  Into  retirement. 

1858 — Urugviay — January  2  to  27. — Forces 
from  2  United  States  warships  landed  to  pro- 
tect American  property  during  a  revolution 
in  Montevideo. 

1868 — ^Pljl  Islands — October  6  to  16.— To 
chastise  the  natives  for  the  murder  of  two 
American  citizens. 

1858-59 — ^Turkey. — ^Display  of  naval  force 
along  the  Levant  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  after  massacre  of  Americana  at 
Jaffa  and  mistreatment  elsewhere  "to  remind 
the  authorities  (of  Turkey)  •  •  •  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States." 

1869 — Paraguay. — Congress  authorized  a 
naval  squadron  to  seek  redress  for  an  attack 
on  a  naval  vessel  in  the  Parana  River  during 
1855.  Apologies  were  made  after  a  large  dis- 
play of  force. 

1869 — ^Mexico. — ^Two  hundred  United  States 
soldiers  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  In  pursuit  of 
the  Mexican  bandit  Oortlna. 

1859 — China — July  31  to  August  2. — ^For  the 
protection  of  American  Interests  in  Shanghai. 
I860 — Angola,  Portuguese  West  Africa — 
March  1. — ^To  protect  American  lives  and 
property  at  Kissembo  when  the  natives  be- 
came troublesome. 

1860 — Colombia.  Bay  of  Panama — Septem- 
ber 27  to  October  8. — ^To  protect  American 
Interests  during  a  revolution. 

1863 — Japan — July  16. — To  redress  an  in- 
sult to  the  American  flag — firing  on  an  Ameri- 
can vessel — at  Sblmonosekl. 

1864 — Japan — July  14  to  August  3.  approx- 
imately.— ^To  protect  the  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Japan  when  he  visited  Yedo  to 
negotiate  concerning  some  American  claims 
against  Japan,  and  to  make  his  negotiations 
easier  by  Impressing  the  Japanese  with  Amer- 
ican power. 

1864 — Japan — September  4  to  14 — Straits 
of  Shimonosekl. — ^To  compel  Japan  and  the 
Prince  of  Nagato  in  particular  to  permit  the 
Straits  to  be  used  by  foreign  shipping  In 
accordance  with  treaties  already  signed. 


18651—Panama — March  9  and  10. — ^To  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  American  resi- 
dents during  a  revolution. 

1866 — Mexico. — To  protect  American  resi- 
dents. General  Sedgwick  and  100  men  in  No- 
vember obtained  surrender  of  Matamoras. 
After  3  days  he  was  ordered  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw.  His  act  was  repudiated 
by  the  President. 

1866 — Chlna^^une  20  to  July  7.— To  pun- 
ish an  assault  on  the  American  consul  at 
Newchwang;  July  14,  for  consultation  with 
authorities  on  shore;  August  9,  at  Shanghai, 
to  help  extinguish  a  serious  fire  In  the  city. 
1867 — Island  of  Formosa — June  13. — ^To 
punish  a  horde  of  savages  who  were  supposed 
to  have  murdered  the  crew  of  a  wrecked 
American  vessel. 

1868 — Japan  (Osaka,  Hlogo,  Nagasaki,  Yok- 
ohama, and  Negetai  —Mainly  Februar>-  4  to  8, 
April  4  to  May  12,  June  12  and  13. — To  pro- 
tect American  Interests  during  the  civil  war 
in  Japan  over  the  abolition  of  the  Shogunate 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado. 

1868 — Uruguay — ^February  7  and  8,  19  to 
26. — ^To  protect  foreign  residents  and  the 
customhouse  during  an  insurrection  at 
Montevideo. 

1868— Colombla^Aprll  7— at  Asplnwall. — 
To  protect  passengers  and  treasure  In  transit 
during  the  absence  of  local  police  or  troope 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  President 
of  Colombia. 

1870 — ^Mexico,  June  17  and  18. — ^To  destroy 
the  pirate  ship  Fonoard,  which  had  been  run 
aground  about  40  miles  up  the  Rio  Teoapan. 
1870 — Hawaiian  Islands — September  21. — 
To  place  the  American  flag  at  half  mast  upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Kalama,  when  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Honolulu  would  not  assume 
responsibility  for  so  doing. 

1871— Korea— June  10  to  12— To  punish 
natives  for  depredations  on  Americans,  par- 
ticularly lor  murdering  the  crew  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  burning  the  schooner,  and 
for  later  firing  on  other  American  small  boats 
taking  soundings  up  the  Salee  River. 

1873 — Colombia  (Bay  of  Panama)— May  7 
to  22,  September  23  to  October  9. — To  pro- 
tect American  Interests  during  hostilities 
over  possession  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Panama. 

1873 — Mexico. — United  States  troops 
crossed  the  Mexican  border  repeatedly  in 
pursuit  of  cattle  and  other  thieves.  There 
were  some  reciprocal  pursuits  by  Mexican 
troops  Into  our  border  territory.  The  cases 
were  only  technically  Invasions,  if  that,  al- 
though Mexico  protested  constantly.  Not- 
able cases  were  at  Remolina  In  May  1873 
and  at  Las  Cuevas  in  1875.  Washington 
orders  often  supported  these  excursions. 
Agreements  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  the  first  In  1882.  finaUy  legitimized 
such  raids.  They  continued  intermittently, 
with  minor  disputes,  until   1896. 

1874 — Hawaiian  Islands — ^February  12  to 
20. — To  preserve  order  and  protect  American 
lives  and  Interests  during  the  Inauguration 
of  a  new  king. 

1876 — Mexico— May  18. — To  police  the 
town  of  Matamoros  temporarily  while  It  was 
without  other  government. 

1882— Eg>-ptr— July  14  to  18.— To  protect 
American  interests  during  warfare  between 
British  and  Egyptians  and  looting  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria  by  Arabs. 

1885 — Panama  (Colon) — January  18  and 
19. — To  guard  the  valuables  In  transit  over 
the  Panama  Railroad.,  and  the  safes  and 
vaults  of  the  company  during  revolutionary 
activity.  In  March,  April,  and  May  In  tHe 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  to  reestablish 
freedom  of  transit  during  revolutionary 
activity. 

1888 — Korea — June. — To  protect  American 
residents  in  Seoul  during  unsettled  political 
conditions,  when  an  outbreak  of  the  popu- 
lace was  expected. 

1888-89 — Samoa — November  14,  1888.  to 
March  20.  1889. — To  protect  American  cltl- 
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aana  and  tbwoooaulate  during  «  native  civil 

war.  / 

1888— aaltl— December  80.— TO  persuade 
the  Haiaan  Oovemment  to  give  up  an  Amer- 
ican steamer  which  had  been  aelzed  on  the 
charge  of  breach  of  blockade. 

1889 — Hawaiian  Island* — July  30  and  31. 

TO  protect  American  interests  at  Honolulu 
during  a  revolution. 

1800 — Argentina. — ^A  naval  party  landed  to 
protect  our  consulate  and  legation  In  Buenos 
Aires. 

1891— HalU.— To  protect  American  lives 
and  property  on  Kavaasa  Island  when  Negro 
laborers  got  out  of  oontrol. 

1891— Bering  Sea— July  3  to  October  5  — 
To  stop  seal  poaching. 

1891— ChUe— August  28  to  30.— To  protect 
the  American  consulate  and  the  women  and 
chUdren  who  had  taken  refuge  In  It  during 
a  revolution  in  Valparaiso. 

1893— Hawaii— January  16  to  April  1  — 
Ostensibly  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property:  actually  to  promote  a  provisional 
government  iinder  Sanford  B.  Dole.  ThU  ac- 
tion was  disavowed  by  the  United  States. 

1894— Brazil— January.— To  protect  .\merl- 
can  commerce  and  shipping  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  a  Brazilian  civil  war.  No  landing  was 
attempted  but  there  was  a  display  of  naval 
force. 

ISftt-Nlcaragua— July  6  to  Auguat  7.— To 
protect  American  Interests  at  Blueflelds  fol- 
lowing a  revolution. 

1894-96— Korea— July  24,  1894  to  April  3, 
1896.— To  protect  American  lives  and  Inter- 
ests at  Seoul  during  and  following  the  Slno- 
Japanese  War.  A  guard  of  marines  was  kept 
at  the  American  legation  most  of  the  time 
until  April  1896. 

1894-95— China— Marine*  were  staUoned 
at  Tientsin  and  penetrated  to  Peking  for 
protection  purposes  during  the  Slno-Jaoa- 
nese  War.  *^ 

1894-95— China— Naval  vessel  beached  and 
used  as  a  fort  at  Newchwang  for  protection 
of  American  nationals. 

1895 — Colombia— March  8  to  9.— To  pro- 
tect American  interests  during  an  attack  on 
the  town  of  Bocas  del  Toro  by  a  bandit 
chieftain. 

1896— Nicaragua— May  2  to  4.— To  protect 
American  Interests  In  Corlnto  durlne  nolltl- 
cal  unrest. 

1898— Nicaragua— February  7  and  8 —To 
protect  -American  lives  and  property  at  san 
Juan  del  Sur. 

1898— Spain.— The  Spanish-American  War. 
Fully  declared. 

1898-99— China— November  5.  1898  to 
March  15.  1899.— To  provide  a  guard  fo^  the 
legation  at  Peking  and  the  consulate  at 
Tientsin  during  contest  between  the  Dow- 
ager Empress  and  her  son. 

1899— Nicaragua.- To  protect  American  In- 
terests  at  San  Juan  del  Norte.  February  22 
to  B4arch  5.  and  at  Blueflelds  a  few  weeks 
later  In  connection  with  the  Insurrection  of 
Gen.  Juan  P.  Reyes. 

1899— Samoa— March  13  to  May  15— To 
protect  American  Interests  and  to  take  part 
m  a  bloody  contention  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 

1899-1901— Philippine  Islands.- To  protect 
American  Interests  following  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  to  conquer  the  islands  by  defeat- 
ing the  PUlplnos  In  their  war  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

1900— China— May  24  to  September  28  — 
To  protect  foreign  lives  during  the  Boxer 
rising,  particularly  at  Peking.  For  many 
years  after  this  experience  a  permanent  lega- 
tion guard  was  maintained  In  Peking  and 
was  strengthened  at  times  as  trouble  threat- 
ened. It  was  still  there  in  1934. 

1901— Colombia    (State  of  Panama)— No- 
vember 20  to  December  4.— To  protect  Amer- 
ican property  on  the  Isthmus  and  to  keep 
transit    lines   open   during   serious  revolu 
tlonary  disturbances. 
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1903 — Colombia — April  16  to  23. — To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  at  Bocas 
del  TY>ro  during  a  olvll  war. 

1902 — Colombia  (State  of  Panama) — Sep- 
tember 17  to  November  18. — To  place  armed 
guards  on  all  trains  crossing  the  Isthmus  and 
to  keep  the  railroad  line  open. 

1903 — Honduras — March  23  to  30  oar  31.— 
To  protect  the  American  consulate  and  the 
steamship  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortez  during  a 
period  of  revolutionary  activity. 

1903— Dominican  .Republic— March  30  to 
April  21.— To  protect  American  Interests  In 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  during  a  revolu- 
tionary outbreak. 

1903 — Syria — September  7  to  12. — To  pro- 
tect the  American  consulate  in  Beirut  when 
a  local  Moslem  uprising  was  feared. 

1903-14 — Panama. — To  protect  American 
interests  and  lives  during  and  following  the 
revolution  for  Independence  from  Colombia 
over  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
With  brief  Intermissions,  United  States  Ma- 
rines were  stationed  on  the  Isthmus  from 
November  4.  1903,  to  January  21,  1914,  to 
guard  American  Interests. 

1904 — Dominican  Republic — January  2  to 
February  11. — To  protect  American  interests 
In  Puerto  Plata  and  Sosua  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo City  during  revolutionary  fighting. 

1904-5 — Korea — January  5,  1904,  to  No- 
vember 11,  1905. — To  guard  the  American 
Legation  In  Seoul. 

1904 — Tangier,  Morocco. — "We  want  either 
Perdlcaris  alive  or  Ralsull  dead."  Demon- 
stration by  a  squadron  to  force  release  of  a 
kidnapped  American.  Marine  guard  landed  to 
protect  consul  general. 

1904 — Panama — November  17  to  24. — To 
protect  American  lives  and  property  at 
Ancon  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  Insur- 
rection. 

1904-05 — Korea. — Marine  guard  sent  to 
Seoul  for  protection  during  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

1906-09 — Cuba — September  1906  to  Jan- 
uary 23,  1909. — Intervention  to  restore  or- 
der, protect  foreigners,  and  establish  a  stable 
government  after  serious  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. 

1907 — Honduras — March   18  to  June  8. 

To  protect  American  interests  during  a  war 
between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  troops 
were  stationed  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  In 
TrujUlo,  Celba,  Puerto  Cortez,  San  Pedro, 
Laguna,  and  Choloma. 

1910 — Nicaragua — February  22. — ^During  a 
civil  war.  to  get  information  of  conditions  at 
Corinto:  May  19,  to  September  4,  to  protect 
American  Interests  at  Blueflelds. 

1911— Hondtiras— January  28  and  some 
weeks  thereafter.— To  protect  American  lives 
and  interests  during  a  clvU  war  In  Hon- 
duras. 

1911 — China. — Approaching  stages  of  the 
nationalist  revolution.  An  ensign  and  10 
men  in  October  tried  to  enter  Wuchang  to 
rescue  nUsslonaries  but  retired  on  being 
warned  away. 

A  small  landing  force  guarded  American 
private  property  and  consulate  at  Hankow  In 
October. 

A  marine  guard  was  established  In  Novem- 
ber over  the  cable  stations  at  Shanghai. 

Landing  forces  were  sent  for  protection  to 
Nanking,  Chlnklang,  Taku  and  elsewhere. 

1912— Honduras. — Small  force  landed  to 
prevent  seizure  by  the  Goverrmient  of  an 
American-owned  railroad  at  Puerto  Cortez. 
Forces  withdrawn  after  the  United  Stetes 
disapproved  the  action. 

1912 — Panama. — Troops,  on  request  of 
both  political  parties,  supervised  elections 
outside  the  Canal  Zone. 

1912 — Cuba — Jime  6  to  Augtist  5. — To  pro- 
tect American  Interests  In  the  Province  of 
Ortente,  and  Habana. 

1912— China— August  24  to  26,  on  Ken- 
tucky Island,  and  August  26  to  30  at  Camp 
Nicholson.— To      protect      Americans      and 


American  Interests  during  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. 

1912— Turkey— November  18  to  December 
3 — To  giiard  the  American  legation  at  Cton- 
stantln<^Ie  during  a  Balkan  War. 

1912-26 — Nicaragua — August  to  November 
1912. — To  protect  American  Interests  during 
an  attempted  revolution.  A  small  force  serv- 
ing as  a  legation  guard  and  as  a  promoter  of 
peace  and  governmental  stability,  remained 
until  August  5,  1926. 

1912-41— China.— The  disorders  which 
began  with  the  Kuomlntang  rebellion  In 
1912.  which  were  redirected  by  the  Invasion 
of  China  by  Japan  and  flnally  ended  by  war 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  In 
1941,  led  to  demonstrations  and  landing  par- 
ties for  protection  In  China  continuously 
and  at  many  points  from  1912  on  to  1941. 
The  guard  at  Peking  and  along  the  route 
to  the  sea  was  maintained  imtU  1941  In 
1927,  the  United  States  had  5,670  troops 
ashore  In  China  and  44  naval  vessels  In  Its 
waters.  In  1933  we  had  3,037  armed  men 
ashore.  All  this  iM-otectlve  action  was  In  gen- 
eral terms  based  on  treaties  with  China 
ranging  from  1858  to  1901. 

1913 — Mexico — September  5  to  7. — A  few 
marines  landed  at  Claris  Estero  to  aid  m 
evacuating  American  citizens  and  others 
from  the  Yaqul  Valley,  made  dangerous  for 
foreigners  by  civil  strife. 

1914 — Haiti — January  29  to  February  9 
February  20  to  21,  October  19.— To  protect 
American  nationals  In  a  time  of  dangerous 
unrest. 

1914 — Dominican  Republic — June  and 
July- — During  a  revolutionary  movement, 
United  States  naval  forces  by  gunfire  stopped 
the  bombardment  of  Puerto  Plata,  and  by 
threat  of  force  maintained  Santo  Domingo 
City  as  a  neutral  zone. 

1914-17— Mexico. — The  undeclared  Mexican- 
American  hostilities  following  the  Dolphin 
affair  and  Villa's  raids  Included  capture  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  later  Pershing's  expedition 
into  northern  Mexico. 

1915-34— Haiti— July  28,  1916,  to  August 
15,  1934. — To  maintain  order  during  a  pe- 
riod of  chronic  and  threatened  Insurrection. 
1916-24 — Dominican  Republic— Mav  1916 
to  September  1924.— To  maintain  order  dur- 
ing a  period  of  chronic  and  threatened  in- 
surrection. 

1917-18— World  War  I.  Fullv  declared. 
1917-33— Cuba— To  protect  American  In- 
terests during  an  insurrection  and  sulwe- 
quent  unsettled  conditions.  Most  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  left  Cuba  by  Au- 
gust 1919,  but  two  companies  remained  at 
Camaguey  until  February  1922. 

1918-19— Mexico.— After  withdrawal  of  the 
Pershing  expedition,  our  troops  entered  Mex- 
ico in  pursuit  of  bandits  at  least  three  times 
in  1918  and  six  In  1919.  In  Augtut  1918 
American  and  Mexican  troops  fought  at 
Nogales. 

1918-20— Panama.— For  police  duty  ac- 
cording to  treaty  stipulations,  at  Chlrlqul, 
during  election  disturbances  and  subsequent 
unrest. 

1918-20 — Soviet  Russia.— Marines  were 
landed  at  and  near  Vladivostok  In  June  and 
July  to  protect  the  American  consulate  and 
other  points  in  the  fighting  between  the 
Bolshevikl  troops  and  the  Czech  Army  which 
had  traversed  Siberia  from  the  western  front. 
A  Joint  proclamation  of  emergency  govern- 
ment and  neutrality  was  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican, Japanese,  British,  French,  and  Czech 
commanders  In  Jtily  and  our  party  remained 
until  late  Augvist. 

In  August  the  project  expanded.  Then 
7,000  men  were  landed  In  Vladivostok  and 
remained  until  January  1920,  as  part  of  an 
allied  occupational  force. 

In  September  1918,  6.000  American  troops 
Joined  the  allied  Intervention  force  at  Arch- 
angel, suffered  600  casualties  and  remained 
until  June  1919. 
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A  handful  of  marines  took  part  earlier  In 
a  British  landing  on  the  Murman  coast  (near 
Norway)  but  only  incidentally. 

All  these  operations  were  to  offset  effects 
of  the  Bolshevikl  revolution  In  Russia  and 
were  partly  supported  by  Czarlst  or  Kerensky 
elements.  No  war  was  declared.  Bolshevikl 
elements  participated  at  times  with  us  but 
Soviet  Russia  still  claims  damages. 

1919 — Honduras — September  8  to  13. — k. 
landing  force  was  sent  ashore  to  maintain 
order  in  a  neutral  zone  during  an  attempted 
revolution. 

1920-22 — Russia  (Siberia)  February  16, 
1920.  to  November  19,  1922. — A  marine  guard 
to  protect  the  United  States  radio  station 
and  property  on  Russian  Island,  Bay  of 
Vladivostok. 

1920 — China — March  14. — ^A  landing  force 
was  sent  ashore  for  a  few  hotirs  to  protect 
lives  during  a  disturbance  at  Kluklang, 

1920 — Guatemala — April  9  to  27. — To  pro- 
tect the  American  Legation  and  other  Ameri- 
can Interests,  such  as  the  cable  station,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  fighting  between  Unionists 
and   the   Government  of  Guatemala. 

1921  —  Panama-Costa  Rica.  —  American 
naval  squadrons  demonstrated  in  April  on 
both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  to  prevent  war 
between  the  two  countries  over  a  boundary 
dispute. 

1922 — Turkey — September  and  October. — 
A  landing  force  was  sent  ashore  with  consent 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  authorities  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  when  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  entered  Smyrna. 

1924 — ^Honduras — February  28  to  March 
31,  September  10  to  15. — ^To  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  Interests  during  election  hostil- 
ities. 

1924 — China — September. — Marines  were 
landed  to  protect  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners in  Shanghai  during  Chinese  factional 
hostilities. 

1925 — China — January  15  to  August  29. — 
Fighting  of  Chinese  factions  accompanied  by 
riots  and  demonstrations  In  Shanghai  neces- 
sitated landing  American  forces  to  protect 
lives  and  property  in  the  International 
Settlement. 

1925 — ^Honduras — April  19  to  21. — ^To  pro- 
tect foreigners  at  La  Celba  during  a  politi- 
cal upheaval. 

1925 — ^Panama — October  12  to  23. — Strikes 
and  rent  riots  led  to  the  landing  of  about  600 
American  troops  to  keep  order  and  protect 
American  Interests. 

1926-33 — Nicaragua — ^May  7  to  June  5, 
1926:  August  27,  1926,  to  January  3,  1933  — 
The  coup  d'etat  of  General  Chamorro  aroused 
revolutionary  activities  leading  to  the  land- 
ing of  American  marines  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  United  States 
forces  came  and  went,  but  seem  not  to  have 
left  the  country  entirely  until  January  8, 
1933.  Their  work  Included  activity  against  the 
outlaw  leader  Sandlno  In  1928. 

1926 — China — August  and  September  — 
The  Nationalist  attack  on  Hankow  necessi- 
tated the  landing  of  American  naval  forces 
to  protect  American  citizens.  A  small  guard 
was  maintained  at  the  consulate  general 
even  after  September  16,  when  the  rest  of 
the  forces  were  withdrawn.  Likewise,  when 
Nationalist  forces  captured  Kluklang,  naval 
forces  were  landed  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners November  4  to  6. 

1927 — China — February.— F  i  g  h  1 1  n  g  at 
Shanghai  caused  American  naval  forces  and 
marines  to  be  Increased  there.  In  March 
a  naval  guard  was  stationed  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Nanking  after  Nationalist  forces 
captured  the  city.  American  and  British 
destroyers  later  vised  shell  fire  to  protect 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  "Following 
this  incident  additional  forces  of  marines 
and  naval  vessels  were  ordered  to  China  and 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  and 
Tlenttln." 

1933 — Cuba. — During  a  revolution  against 


President  Oerardo  Machado  naval  forces 
demonstrated  but  no  landing  was  made. 

1940 — Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  St.  Lucia, 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Trinidad,  and 
British  Guiana. — Troops  were  sent  to  guard 
air  and  naval  bases  obtained  by  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain.  These  were  sometlmea 
called  lend-lease  bases. 

1941 — Greenland. — ^Taken  under  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  April. 

1941— Netherlands  (Dutch  Oulana).— In 
November  the  President  ordered  American 
troops  to  occupy  Dutch  Guiana  but  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Netherlands  government  In 
exile.  Brazil  cooperated  to  protect  alumi- 
num ore  supply  from  the  bauxite  mines  in 
Surinam. 

1941 — Iceland. — Taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  XTnlted  States,  with  consent  of  its 
Government,  for  strategic  reasons. 

1941 — Germany. — Sometime  in  the  spring 
the  President  ordered  the  Navy  to  patrol  ship 
lanes  to  Europe.  By  July  our  warships  were 
convoying  Eind  by  September  were  attacking 
German  submarines.  There  was  no  author- 
ization of  Congress  or  declaration  of  war.  In 
November  the  Neutrality  Act  was  partly  re- 
pealed to  protect  military  aid  to  Britain, 
Russia,  etc. 

1941-45 — Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  etc. — 
World  War  n.  Fully  declared. 

1942 — ^Labrador. — Army-Navy  air  bases  es- 
tablished. 

SINCE    1945 

1950 — Koretm  action. 
1957 — Lebanon. 
1962 — Cuba. 
1964 — Vietnam. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  wanted  to  bring 
this  up  to  date,  I  could,  of  course,  go 
down  to  these  later  incidents,  such  as. 
first  of  all,  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  occurred  in  November  of 
1933.  That  was  very  definitely  and  un- 
equivocally a  commitment  by  the  United 
States,  through  the  President.  He  com- 
mitted us  to  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  after  a  long  period  when  we  did 
not  recognize  that  country,  and  simply 
had  had  no  dealings  with  her. 

Pursuant  to  that  commitment,  there 
are  certain  things  that  we  undertook  and 
other  things  that  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
dertook. If  anyone  is  curious,  he  can  send 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  get  the 
exchange  of  five  different  memorandums 
between  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  Maxim  Litvinov  who  came 
here  as  a  sc>ecial  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  was  no  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. There  was  no  consultation  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  with 
the  Senate.  However,  that  commitment 
was  made. 

The  pending  resolution  speaks  of  a 
national  commitmerxt  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power.  It  does  not  say 
what  kind  of  commitment.  So,  one,  per- 
force, is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
covers  the  whole  field,  whether  military 
forces  are  employed  or  not. 

We  might  consider  still  another  item. 
That  Involves  what  happened  as  far  as 
Lebanon  was  concerned,  because  in  that 
case  I  remember  quite  well  when  the 
President  of  Lebanon  requested  of  this 
Government  that  we  send  forces  there 
because  the  country  was  in  serious 
difficulty. 

I  recall  also  that  President  Eisenhower 
summoned  the  leadership  of  Congress  to 
the  White  House.  I  remember  very  well 
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that  Alan  Dulles,  the  head  of  the  CIA, 
was  there  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  what 
his  agency  had  developed  by  way  of  In- 
formation that  did  not  readily  meet  the 
naked  eye. 

I  recall  that  Secretary  John  Poster 
Dulles  was  there  to  make  a  very  brief 
observation  on  the  situation  that  ob- 
tained. I  remember  then  the  remarks  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  determination  that  he  was  going  to 
ascertain  from  everyone  in  that  room  at 
the  White  House  what  his  views  were 
with  respect  to  committing  5,000  marines 
to  Lebanon.  That  commitment  was  made. 
However,  the  leadership,  while  It  could 
be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  still  not  the  Senate.  And  it  was  not 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Yet  it  was 
done. 

When  we  come  to  the  case  of  Santo 
Domingo  where  lives  and  property  were 
In  jeopardy,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Troops  had  to  be  committed  and  sent 
there  so  as  to  dispel  that  danger  and 
save  lives  and  property. 

I  presume  it  can  be  said  that  the  same 
thing  happened  when  we  dispatched 
planes  to  the  Congo.  There  were  limita- 
tions, of  course,  about  how  far  they  could 
proceed  and  where  they  could  go.  Yet. 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  it  was  a  com- 
mitment to  what  was  then  a  kind  of  de 
facto  government  in  the  Congo.  So,  that 
would  fall  within  the  interdiction  of  a 
commitment  as  recited  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  text  of  the  pending  resolution  should 
be  modified  somewhat.  I  have  found  that 
Senate  Resolution  187,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations m  November  of  1967,  has  been 
quite  helpful  in  that  respect. 

A  substitute  will  therefore  be  offered 
for  the  pending  resolution,  and  that  sub- 
stitute does  a  variety  of  things. 

F^rst,  it  does  recognize  joint  responsi- 
bility between  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I  think 
that  is  simply  recognizing  a  fact.  And  I 
am  willing  publicly  to  so  state. 

Second,  it  does  define  what  a  national 
commitment  really  is. 

Third,  it  limits  that  commitment  of 
armed  forces  where  hostilities  are  in- 
volved. 

Fourth,  it  would  apply  to  the  future 
and  not  to  any  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  is  involved  at  the  present 
time.  To  do  so  would  only  complicate 
the  picture  and  obviously  could  do  no 
good,  because  that  situation  could  not 
be  remedied  or  undone  by  anything  that 
was  retrospective  in  character. 

It  also  includes  the  threat  to  national 
security.  By  that  I  mean  that  if  there  is 
a  threat  to  our  national  security,  the 
pending  resolution  or  any  other  resolu- 
tion or  the  sense  of  such  a  resolution 
would  not  apply  if,  for  instance,  a 
hostile  power  landed  troops  on  Panama 
and  got  ready  for  some  vicious  action,  no 
one  would  expect  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  wait  until  he  was  able  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  He  would  want  it  done 
right  away.  And  if,  perforce,  he  had  to 
come  to  the  Senate  and  have  it  discussed. 
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how  much  time  might  elapse  before  ex- 
pedient action  can  i3e  had?  So  that  is 
excluded. 

Another  exclusion  is  to  repel  an  at- 
tack. I  am  pretty  sure  that  no  one  now 
believes  the  hands  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  ought  to  be  so  tied  that  if  there 
were  an  attack,  either  direct  or  con- 
structive, he  should  not  be  able  to  act  as 
quickly  as  he  could  get  a  message  to  the 
leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces.  So  that  is 
taken  out  of  the  resolution. 

Finally,  it  also  extends  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  citizens  and 
their  property.  That  was  the  case  in 
Santo  Domingo.  There,  of  com-se,  I  be- 
lieve the  Commander  in  Chief  was  such 
on  essentially  good  ground. 

Those  are  clarifications  that  will  ap- 
pear in  a  modification  that  I  am  quite 
sure  will  be  introduced  In  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
commend  Itself  to  the  thinking  and  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  think  I  should 
supply  him  with  a  copy  of  the  substi- 
tute at  the  present  time  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  should  not  be  disclosed 
for  the  moment  because  it  will  be  intro- 
duced by  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  not  by  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

I  think  that  is  the- appropriate  thing 
to  do.  Senate  Resolution  85  is  being  con- 
sidered because  of  action  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  committee  members 
who  are  not  too  happy  about  the  lan- 
guage of  that  text  are  the  ones  who 
should  contrive  to  present  new  language 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  will  be  done. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  express  my  deep  and  personal 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  letting  me  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preview,  so  to  speak,  the  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  offered  to  Senate 
Resolution  85  tomorrow. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  this  will  be  gone  over  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly  and  with  an 
open  mind. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  overall 
proposal  pending  before  the  Senate  in 
effect  has  widespread  approval  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  what  the 
Senate  is  doing  is  facing  up  to  a  Senate 
responsibility.  And  if  we  cannot  face  up 
to  it,  no  one  else  will. 

It  should  be  stated  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  deprive  the  President  of  any  of 
his  constitutional  power,  responsibility, 
or  authority.  In  effect,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  strengthen  his  hand  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  degree  of  understand- 
ing, accommodation,  and  cooperation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Senators, 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic. 

The  question  of  joint  responsibility  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  minority  leader. 
That  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  pending 
resolution.  He  also  stated  that  what  we 
are  considering  applies  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  past.  That  is  true.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  cry  over  spilt  milk  or  spilt  blood, 
although  references  could  be  made  to  the 


Dominican  Republic.  Uie  Spanish  bases 
question,  and  the  Congo. 

I  think  I  should  say,  in  all  candor,  that 
the  genesis  of  the  pending  resolution  lay 
in  the  action  of  the  previous  sulmlnis- 
tration  in  dispatching  three  cargo  trans- 
port planes  to  the  Congo  without  any 
consultation  whatsoever  with  Congress 
as  a  whole  or  with  the  Senate,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  that  move,  made  independ- 
ently and  without  our  knowledge,  a 
number  of  us,  including  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rtts- 
SKLL) .  the  President  pro  tempore  of  this 
body;  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Pitlbright)  ; 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  now 
speaking;  and  other  Senators,  engaged 
in  a  colloquy.  As  a  result,  what  might 
have  been  a  followup  to  those  three 
planes  did  not  take  place,  and  It  was  not 
too  long  before  those  transports,  having 
accomplished  their  mission,  were  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  the  pending  resolution. 
It  is  now  time  for  us  to  face  up  to  the 
responsibilities  that  the  modem  day  and 
age  placed  upon  all  of  us.  The  purpose  of 
the  resolution  is  not  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President;  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  to  indicate  a  return  to  isola- 
tionism, neo  or  otherwise;  nor  to  Indi- 
cate that  we  are  withdrawing  Into  a 
shell,  foregoing  our  responsibilities  or 
advocating  unilateralism.  The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  Is  to  assert,  after  five 
decades  of  erosion,  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  In  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  at  present  the  United  States  has 
on  the  order  of  2,700  bases  overseas.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  them  are 
considered  major,  and  2,297  are  consid- 
ered lesser.  These  bases  cover  4,000 
square  miles  of  territory  in  30  countries. 
They  contain  1,750,000  servicemen,  their 
dependent  families,  and  foreign  employ- 
ees. The  bases  cost  this  Government  $4.8 
billion  a  year  to  maintain. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted, through  treaties  and  mutual 
assistance  pacts,  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  48  nations.  To  enable  it  to  carry  out 
this  global  role,  the  United  States  main- 
tains 1,500,000  Americans  in  uniform 
overseas.  The  responsibilities  which  this 
country  has  undertaken  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  have  become  worldwide. 
But  the  Nation  has  neither  the  wealth 
nor  the  population  to  support  such  a 
global  policy;  nor  is  it  capable  of  filling 
any  void  that  might  occur  when  other 
nations  withdraw  from  particular  areas. 
We  are  stretched  very  wide:  we  are 
stretched  very  thin.  What  might  have 
been  good  a  decade  or  two  ago  is  not 
necessarily  good  today. 

To  sum  up,  in  brief,  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  Is  not  to  curtail  the  power  of 
the  President  in  any  degree.  The  resolu- 
tion is  directed  against  no  President  in 
particular.  It  is  an  attempt  to  accom- 
modate the  institution  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Institution  of  the  Presidency  and  to 
combine  the  responsibilities  which  both, 
imder  the  Constitution,  have  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

I  again  assure  the  minority  leader  that 
what  he  intends  to  offer  in  the  nature  of 


a  substitute  will  be  given  the  most  serious 
consideration.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
there  Is  almost  imanlmous  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  of  the  importance  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  kind  and  of  the  need  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  having  this  in- 
tent. It  is  long  overdue.  The  fault  over 
the  past  five  decades  does  not  lie  in  the 
Presidency.  The  fault  for  the  erosion  of 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  lies  in  this  body 
itself.  Only  this  body  can  correct  that 
situation;  and  this  body  will,  I  am  sure, 
do  so  in  a  way  which  will  not  be  inimical 
to  the  interests,  the  authority,  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  President,  but  in  a 
way  which  I  sincerely  think  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  institutions. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  William  H.  Bates,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  transmitted  the  resolution  of 
the  House  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
probably  the  right  time  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  about  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  today  and 
for  tomorrow. 

I  may  say.  incidentally,  that  I  have 
been  unable  actually  to  provide  any 
speakers  for  today.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senate  will  have  an  abundance  of 
speakers  tomorrow,  and  that  other  mat- 
tei-s  may  also  be  considered  tomorrow, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

ORDER   TOR   ADJOmiNMENT   UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORBOW 

Mr.  President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  joint  leadership 
that  we  consider  having  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  for  this 
request  is  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  take  up  tomorrow  the  nom- 
ination of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

It  Is  also  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  take  up  the  food  stamp  bill,  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Both  parties  will  have  their  policy 
meetings  tomorrow.  That  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  or  other  subjects  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  we  could 
finish  action  on  the  pending  resolution, 
If  not  tomorrow,  certainly  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  at  the  latest. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  sometime 
later  in  the  week,  after  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  may  convene  an  hour  earlier,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  minority  leader, 
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so  that  certain  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  so  may  speak  on 
the  subject  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  before  we  adjourn 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday — ^whlch, 
incidentally,  includes  only  1  workday — 
it  will  be  possible  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  so  that  it  may  be  the  pending 
business  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday.  July  7. 

That  is  about  all  I  can  say  at  this  time. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  com- 
mitments to  foreign  powers. 

SENATE  RESOLTION   8S    AND  CANADIAN   OIL 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though some  of  the  impetus  for  this 
resolution  has  come  from  the  Vietnam 
situation,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  other 
committments  entered  into  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  In  ap- 
parent \iolation  of  both  the  law  and  the 
publicly  stated  policy  of  the  President. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  secret 
agreement  entitled  "An  Understanding 
Between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Regarding  Overland  Oil  Imports  From 
Canada  to  the  United  States"  dated  Sep- 
tember 25.  1967.  It,  in  effect,  limits  the 
amount  of  Canadian  oil  that  can  enter 
the  United  States  hi  order  to  px-otect  the 
markets  of  the  U.S.  oil  producers. 

This  secret  agreement  was  signed  in 
apparent  disregard  for  the  published 
Presidential  proclamation  governing  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  and  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  President  to 
limit  Imports  in  the  name  of  national 
secvuity. 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  programs  such  as  the 
mandatory  oil  Import  program  is  quite 
explicit — the  only  basis  for  such  restric- 
tions is  national  security. 

Canadian  oil  is  ofBcially  recognized  as 
secure  in  the  Presidential  proclamation 
governing  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram because  it  exempts  Canadian  oil 
from  Import  restrictions.  No  one  disputes 
the  fact  that  Canadian  oil  Is  secure. 

However,  this  official,  published  proc- 
lamation did  not  deter  the  State  De- 
partment which  negotiated  and  signed 
this  secret  agreement  with  Canada  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  official,  stated 
policy. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1954 
which  gave  the  President  the  power  to 
restrict  imports  in  the  name  of  national 
security  estabUshes  certain  conditions  to 
be  found  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
before  imports  can  be  restricted.  None 
of  these  conditions  or  procedures  were 
observed  in  the  signing  of  this  secret 
agreement. 

The  President  before  restricting  Ca- 
nadian oil  Imports  has  to  make  a  find- 
ing that  Canadian  oil  imports  were  en- 
tering the  United  States  in  such  volumes 
or  under  such  clrciunstances  that  they 
threaten  to  impttiir  the  national  security. 
No  such  determination  was  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  President  recognized 


that  Canadian  oil  was  a  secure  source  In 
the  published  proclamation. 

Because  the  power  to  limit  Imports  is 
so  important.  Congress  established  some 
strict  procedures  which  the  President 
must  follow  before  limiting  imports  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses  of  that  power. 
These  procedures  were  not  followed  in 
signing  the  secret  agreement.  Congress 
did  not  hitend  to  allow  the  carefully  de- 
fined conditions  for  imposition  of  import 
limitations  to  be  circumvented  by  secret 
agreements! 

Finally,  the  secret  agreement  Itself 
makes  no  attempt  to  relate  Its  restrictive 
provisions  to  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  .United  States— the  only 
groimds  for  imposing  limitations.  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  language  of  the 
document  that  the  only  purpose  of  the 
secret  agreement  was  to  protect  the 
American  producing  Industry  against 
the  competition  of  Canadian  oil,  whether 
or  not  such  competition  would  adversely 
affect  national  security.  For  example,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  request  con- 
sultation regarding  .stipulated  export 
levels,  "only  when  it  is  satisfied  that  the 
United  States  customers  of  Canadian 
feedstocks  have  exercised  every  effort  to 
secure  reasonably  available  United  States 
domestic  supplies  of  feedstock  and  that 
established  United  States  customers  are 
not  unduly  expanding  their  market  area 
or  their  share  of  the  established  market." 

Such  protectionist  provisions  are  ap- 
parently controlling,  regardless  of  their 
effect  on  the  total  national  security  in- 
terest. No  attention  is  given  to  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding oil  refining  and  related  chemical 
operations  suitably  dispersed,  to  the  need 
to  develop  internal  continental  produc- 
tion and  transport  facilities,  nor  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  adequate  fuel 
supplies  for  defense  industries. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
direct  conflict  with  the  admonition  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its 
report  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act: 

The  Interest  to  be  safeguarded  Is  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  not  the  output  or  prof- 
itability of  any  plant  or  Industry  except  as 
these  may  be  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

When  this  secret  agreement  came  to 
light,  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  asked  the 
State  Department  which  signed  it  and 
the  Interior  Depso-tment  which  adminis- 
ters the  mandatory  oil  import  program 
for  an  explanation. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  State  De- 
partment indicating  the  reason  for  the 
secret  agreement  was  "equity."  While 
"equity"  is  a  grand  and  noble  concept, 
our  Constitution  has  delegated  the  pri- 
mary authority  for  defining  "equity"  to 
Congress.  Congress  has  acted  In  this  in- 
stance and  passed  a  law.  The  State  De- 
partment, thus,  must  operate  within  the 
bounds  of  "equity"  as  defined  by  Con- 
gress, not  their  own  vague  concepts  of 
what  "equity"  should  be. 

The  law  in  this  ease  as  well  as  the 
official  Implementation  of  that  law  Is 
quite  clear.  The  only  legal  basis  for  lim- 
iting imports  Is  national  security.  And. 
even  the  State  Department  response  in- 
dicated that  Canadian  oil  was  a  seciu-e 
source  of  supply. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  secret  agree- 
ment actually  Impairs  our  national  se- 
curity. During  the  6-day  war  in  1967. 
the  last  interruption  In  world  oil  sup- 
plies, Canada  had  over  a  million  barrels 
a  day  in  excess  capacity  which  could  not 
reach  the  market  because  there  was  not 
enough  pipeline  capacity  to  transport 
it.  And,  imless  Canadian  oU  has  access 
to  U.S.  markets  there  is  no  incentive  to 
build  the  necessary  pipelines.  We  all 
know  that  oil  delivered  by  pipeline  is  far 
more  seciue  than  oil  whi<di  must  come 
from  our  domestic  offshore  wells.  Why 
then  should  we  discriminate  against 
Canadian  oil  which  comes  into  this  coun- 
try by  overland  pipeline?  If  nationsil  se- 
curity is  really  the  underlying  theme  of 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program,  the 
development  of  such  oil  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Moreover,  in  a  period  when  the  do- 
mestic price  for  crude  oil  is  Increasing 
at  a  rapid  pace,  the  secret  agreement 
denies  U.S.  refiners  the  advantage  of 
the  lower,  relatively  stable  prices  for 
Canadian  imports.  This  Is  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  consumers  In  the  Midwest 
where  Canadian  oil  could  be  economi- 
cally transported.  Further,  the  secret 
agreement  has  the  effect  of  bestowing 
a  totally  imwarranted  competitive  ad- 
vantage on  certain  favored  companies 
which  are  now  obtaining  Canadian  oil 
in  the  Midwest.  Thirteen  refiners,  includ- 
ing giants  of  the  industry,  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  importation  of  Canadian 
crude  oil  east  of  the  Rockies.  Tliis  mo- 
nopoly is  guaranteed  by  the  secret  agree- 
ment, which  provides  that  Canadian  oil 
is  not  to  be  sold  to  any  new  customers 
until  the  needs  of  existing  customers 
have  been  satisfied.  There  plainly  is  no 
conceivable  national  security  justifica- 
tion for  fostering  a  permanent  monopoly 
In  the  importation  of  inexpensive  Ca- 
nadian oil  for  13  favored  companies. 

Furthermore,    the    secret    agreement 
contains  an  embargo  on  shipments  of 
Canadian  oil  to  Chicago  area  refineries. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  severe  discrimi- 
nation against  a  number  of  small  refin- 
ers which,  even  under  normal  conditions, 
are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  vis-a- 
vis the  major,  integrated  oil  companies 
with  all  their  tax  advantages.  For  ex- 
ample, one  small  refiner  in  the  Chicago 
area  suffered  additional  costs  of  more 
than  $250,000  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1969  alone  because  it  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  reasonable  amoimt  of  Canadian 
oil.  This  damage  would  be  greater  today 
because  the  major  oil  companies,  in  or- 
der to  get  a  larger  depletion  allowance, 
have  reused  their  domestic   oil   prices, 
thus,  increasing  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween Canadian  and  domestic  oil.  The 
deUvered  cost  of  domestic  crude  oil  to 
the  Chicago  area  is  now  more  than  50 
cents  a  barrel  more  expensive  than  the 
comparable  cost  of  Canadian  oil.  Obvi- 
ously, this  creates  a  disastrous  competi- 
tive situation  for  a  small  company,  when 
even  small  refineries  use  many  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Smaller 
refiners  unable  to  obtain  Canadian  oil 
will  increasingly  be  squeezed  in  compet- 
ing with  the  major  oil  companies  favored 
by  special  privileges  xmder  the  secret 
agreement  and  the  tax  shelters  open 
only  to  the  large  integrated  oil  compa- 
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nles.  No  national  seetirlty  juatlficatlon,  if 
any  did  In  fact  exist,  could  warrant  per- 
petuation of  these  Inegmtiefl. 

How  then  could  the  State  Department 
negotiate  and  sign  such  a  secret  agree- 
ment? I  have  asked  that  question  of  both 
the  State  and  Interior  Departments  but 
still  do  not  have  a  satisfactory  answer. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  you 
can  only  appreciate  the  full  irony  of  the 
situation  when  you  have  seen  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  secret  agreement. 
Thus,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Btatb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1, 1969. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  PxoxiaxB, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Proxmire:  In  your  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers  of  April  16,  you  asked  for 
Information  concerning  the  1967  United 
States-Canadian  Oil  Agreement. 

TRfi"  Agreement  Is  closely  related  to  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program  (MOIP)  in- 
stituted In  1959  under  the  national  security 
provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1968.  The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
ensure  a  viable  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
and  thus  to  avoid  overdependence  on  oil  Im- 
ports which  might  be  cut  off  In  an  emergency. 
Since  the  national  security  considerations 
are  not  entirely  the  same  In  the  case  of  over- 
land Imports.  It  was  decided  to  exempt  Can- 
ada from  the  Import  restrictions. 

Because  of  this  exemption  there  was  a 
rapid  growth  In  Canadian  oU  exports  to  the 
United  States.  By  1967  It  had  become  clear 
that  If  this  growth  continued,  Canadian  oil 
would  soon  absorb  the  entire  increment  of 
growth  available  to  foreign  suppliers  under 
the  MOIP.  Venezuela— a  traditional,  secure 
supplier  of  oil  with  a  friendly,  democratic 
government— would  have  been  partlctilarly 
hard  hit  by  this  development.  In  the  Interest 
of  equity,  therefore,  we  worked  out  the  Cana- 
dian agreement  which  called  for  a  voluntary 
limitation  of  exports. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
were  generally  known.  Its  exact  text  re- 
mained privileged  at  the  request  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  until  late  last  February. 
At  that  time  Canada  agreed  to  release  the 
text  of  the  Agreement  for  use  In  connection 
with  the  legal  proceedings  relating  to  Cana- 
dian oil. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  haa  Ini- 
tiated a  broad  review  of  the  oil  Import  prob- 
lem. The  task  force  wlU  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Canadian  imports  along  with  all 
other  aspects  of  our  Import  policy.  So  as  not 
to  prejudice  the  results  of  this  review,  we 
have  told  the  Canadians  we  wish  to  keep  the 
voluntary  agreement  In  force  for  the  time 
being. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiixiAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Conm-essional 
jfielations. 


U.S.  Sewate. 
Washington.  D.C.  Map  23. 1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  On  April  16,  1969 
I  requested  an  explanation  for  the  secret 
agreement  which  we  signed  with  Canada 
limiting  the  Importation   of   Canadian   oil. 


I  gather  from  the  Department's  response 
that  the  reason  for  signing  this  secret  agree- 
ment was  that  If  the  importation  of  Ca- 
nadian oil  were  not  limited  then  Veneeuelan 
oil,  another  secure  source  of  supply,  would 
have  been  shut  out  of  the  United  States 
market. 

The  answer  raises  three  questions  In  my 
mind:  First,  if  both  Venezuelan  and  Ca- 
nadian oil  are  secure  sources  of  supply,  why 
do  we  limit  their  importation?  The  only 
basis  for  limiting  the  importation  at  oil  la 
to  protect  our  national  secmrlty.  Tet,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  we  limit  the  Importation 
of  oil  from  secure  sources,  we  impair  our 
national  security  because  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  we  would  not  be  able  to 
tap  their  excess  capacity  which  would  oth- 
.  erwlse  be  available  to  us.  There  would  be 
no  means  to  transport  the  Increased  pro- 
duction to  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  know  what  was 
the  legal  basis  for  signing  this  secret  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  The  only  legislative  basis 
for  limiting  oil  imports  Is  "national  secu- 
rity", not  "equity".  You  have  indicated  to 
me  that  Canadian  oil  is  a  secure  source  and 
this  was  officially  recognized  by  granting  an 
exception  to  Canadian  oil  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program. 
Yet.  the  only  basis  for  signing  this  secret 
agreement  you  Indicated  to  me  In  your  letter 
was  "equity". 

Finally,  i  ask  in  my  original  letter  why 
the  secret  agreement  dtscriminatee  against 
the  Chicago  oil  market.  I  still  have  not  re- 
ceived an  explanation. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmxre. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  17, 1969. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
May  23  which  poeed  questions  about  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  oil  Imports. 

The  basic  rationale  behind  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Imports  Program  was  national  security, 
as  you  have  noted.  The  MOIP  has  tried  and 
has  been  largely  succeesfiil  In  maintaining 
a  domestic  Industry  capable  of  meeting  our 
fuel  needs  in  time  of  emergency.  The  pri- 
mary means  for  achieving  this  end  has  been 
a  limitation  on  Imports  of  oil  to  12.2  percent 
of  domestic  crude  oil  production. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  Initially  ex- 
empt from  the  controls  and  they  were  not 
Included  in  this  limitation.  When  the  pro- 
gram began,  these  Imports  were  not  Im- 
portant, only  66,000  barrels  per  day  in  1969 
Into  Districts  I-IV,  but  they  grew  rapidly, 
displacing  American  production.  In  1963 
after  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States 
had  reached  115.000  barrels  per  day,  the 
Oil  Imports  Administration  began  to  count 
Canadian  oil  in  the  controlled  Imports  with- 
out, however,  placing  restrictions  on  Imports 
from  Canada.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
Canadian  oil  displaced  imports  from  over- 
seas rather  than  domestic  oil.  Canadian  ex- 
ports continued  to  grow  rapidly  and  by  1967 
had  reached  253,000  barrels  per  day.  By  that 
time  they  were  increasing  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  total  growth  In  Imports.  Other 
off-shore  suppliers,  notably  Venezuela, 
faced  an  absolute  decline  In  their  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  Canada  in  1967  to  limit 
Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada's exports  were  still  unlicensed  and  Can- 
ada's special  poeition  as  an  overland  sup- 
plier was  still  recognized;  Canada  was  per- 
mitted to  Increase  Its  exports  to  the  United 
States  by  26.000  barrels  per  day  in  1968  and 
In  each  subsequent  year  through  1971.  This 


was  about  two-thirds  of  the  growth  in  our 
Impwrts;  the  other  third  remained  for  Ven- 
ezuela and  all  other  exporters  combined. 

As  long  tLM  Canadian  oil  is  considered  with- 
in the  quota  imports  and  Canadian  crude 
oil  prlCM  are  somewhat  lower  than  domestic 
oil,  unractrioted  access  of  Canadian  oil  to  our 
markets  would  mean  a  displacement  of  the 
relatively  low-cost  Venezuelan  and  Eastern 
hemisphere  oils.  Virile  this  would  benefit 
thOM  importen  along  the  Canadian  border 
who  use  Canadian  oil.  It  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  large  number  of  other 
importers  who  do  not  have  physical  access 
to  Canadian  oU  and  who  woiild  have  their 
allocations  for  imports  from  overseas  re- 
duced.  There  would  also  be  serious  disrup- 
tions in  the  economy  of  Venezuela,  our  larg- 
est supplier  of  petroleum. 

With  respect  to  the  legal  basis  for  the 
1967  agreement  with  Canada,  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1054,  as  amended  (72 
Stat.  678),  and  section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  877)  au- 
thorize Import  limitations  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Pursuant  to  these  sections,  find- 
ings and  determinations  have  been  made 
that  adjustments  in  the  imports  of  petro- 
leum were  neecssary  so  that  such  Imports 
would  not  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security,  and  Proclamation  3279  (24  F.R. 
1781)  was  issued  and  from  time  to  time 
amended.  The  agreement  with  Canada  was 
concluded  in  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation and  Proclamation. 

In  additon  the  President  has  constitutional 
authority  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions to  regulate  physical  connections,  such 
as  pipelines,  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country,  and  also  to  conclude  ex- 
ecutive agreements  in  harmony  with  United 
States  domestic  law. 

Your  letter  of  May  23  also  asks  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  specific  provision  in  the 
United  States-Canadian  agreement  stating 
that  no  sales  would  be  made  in  the  Chicago 
area  prior  to  1970.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  First  of  all,  the  original  Cana- 
dian request  for  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  Interprovlnclal  Pipeline  by  construction 
of  a  "loop"  through  Chicago  to  Ontario, 
where  the  original  line  re-entered  Canada, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  more  oil 
to  the  Ontario  area,  not  for  delivery  to  the 
United  States.  Secondly,  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  domestic  pipeline  system.  Cap- 
line,  was  then  under  construction,  and  It 
was  expected  that  Capllne  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  Chicago  area's  growing  needs  dur- 
ing Its  Initial  period  of  operation.  This  has 
In  fact  proved  true.  The  third  reason  was 
that  we  anticipated  a  tight  supply  situation 
for  traditional  Canadian  customers,  whose 
demands  would  be  rising  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  a  cut-back  in  the  rate  of 
Canadian  export  growth.  We  considered  this 
situation  would  be  difficult  enough  as  It 
was  without  added  pressures  from  new  Chi- 
cago customers. 

I  have  explained  in  some  detail  how  the 
present  system  evolved  and  what  situations 
existed  when  the  notes  were  exchanged  with 
Canada.  As  I  indicated  In  my  previous  letter, 
the  Administration  is  reviewing  the  entire 
oil  Import  program.  The  oil  Import  review 
task  force  will  consider  the  question  of  im- 
ports of  Canadian  oil  along  with  all  other 
aspects  of  our  import  policy.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  changes  will  be  made  in  our 
import  program  which  will  affect  Canada,  but 
In  the  meantime  we  expect  Canada  to  abide 
by  the  1967  understanding. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  amplifies  my  earlier 
letter  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macombeb,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


June  23 f  1969 
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UJB.  DKFAaTMXHT  OF  TBS  IitnaiOB, 

Office  of  the  SsciZTAaT, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  9, 1969. 
Hon.  William  Pxoxmisb, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  10  concerning  overland 
exempt  oil  Imports  from  Canada.  We  regret 
our  delay  in  replying. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
of  the  agreement  to  which  your  letter  refers. 
You  will  note  the  agreement  provides  for  an 
orderly  Increase  in  Canadian  exports  into 
Districts  I-rV  commensurate  with  the  an- 
ticipated growth  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  Interprovlnclal  Pipeline  was  proposed 
as  a  complete  loop  via  the  Chicago  area  from 
Superior,  Wisconsin  to  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
it  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  Presidential 
Permit  for  a  border  crossing  was  approved. 
The  restriction  on  deliveries  into  the  Chi- 


cago area  until  1970  was  to  assure  that  oil 
delivered  from  this  pipeline  would  not  cause 
a  severe  short  term  disruption  of  supply  pat- 
terns during  the  construction  stage. 

The  present  oil  import  program  has  given 
Canadian  oil  Imports  special  recognition 
with  regard  to  national  security.  Canadian 
oil  has,  accordingly,  received  preferential 
treatment  as  compared  to  overseas  imports 
and,  as  a  result,  Canadian  imports  have 
grown  by  over  600  percent  since  the  start  of 
the  oil  program.  In  fact,  Canadian  imports 
into  Districts  I  through  rv  have  been  grow- 
ing each  year  more  than  the  total  growth  of 
imports  in  the  United  States  under  the  12.2 
formula.  Thus,  Imports  from  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  have  not  experienced 
a  correspondijig  growth. 

The  following  tabulation  Indicates  the 
recent  trend  In  exports  of  Canadian  oil  to 
the  United  States: 


CANADIAN  OVERLAND  OIL  IMPORTS 
IThouund  barrels  daily| 

Districts  I-IV 

District  V 

Total 

Y«ar 

EsUmatad 

Actual 

Estimated 

Actual 

actual 

1965  (1st  )4) 

155 

165 
181 
212 
253 
328 

370 
400 

141 

155 
155 
144 

135 

181 
181 

151 
150 
172 
196 
176 

193 
214 

316 

1965  (2d  j§ 

1966 

1967 -. 

169 

in 

225 

331 
384 
449 

1968            

zn 

604 

1969; 

January 

February 

306 

306 

563 
614 

At  the  present  time  refineries  directly  con- 
nected to  crude  pipelines  from  Canada  have 
a  total  capacity  of  over  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Canadian  imports  could 
easily  increase  another  half  a  million  barrels 
a  day  or  more  over  present  levels  and, 
thereby,  almost  eliminate  present  Imports 
of  crude  oil  from  other  countries  to  the  East 
Coast.  This  In  turn  would  create  economic 
problems  in  countries  which  have  been  sup- 
plying oil  to  the  United  States  and  inter- 
rupt past  trading  relationships.  It  would 
also  create  inequities  with  regard  to  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States  since  present 
Import  quotas  would  be  greatly  reduced  or 
eliminated.  This  points  up  that  under  the 
present  import  program,  overseas  Imports 
into  the  East  Coast  are  distributed  to  all 
refineries  in  the  country  East  of  the  Rockies 
(Districts  I-IV),  whereas  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  Canadian  Imports  into  the  North- 
ern area  of  the  United  States  accrues  di- 
rectly to  the  refinery  importing  them.  This, 
In  turn,  gives  such  refineries  an  incentive 
to  Increase  Imports  of  Canadian  oil  even 
though  this  reduces  overseas  Imports  into 
the  East  Coast. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  growth  rate  of 
Canadian  Imports  must  be  related  to  the 
domestic  demand  growth  and  the  require- 
ment for  U.S.  markets  of  other  friendly  oil 
exporting  nations  In  order  to  maintain 
stable  relationships  with  all  exporting  na- 
tions and  to  prevent  refiners  In  one  geo- 
graphical area  receiving  Inequitable  bene- 
fits at  the  expense  of  other  refiners  through- 
out the  nation.  For  these  reasons  we  will 
urge  compliance  with  the  agreement  vrtthln 
the  framework  of  the  present  oil  import 
program,  which,  as  you  know,  currently  is 
under  review  by  an  executive  office  task 
force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Text  of  an  Unserstanoino  Between  the 
Uniteo  States  and  Canada  Rboardino 
Overland  On.  Imports  From  Canada  to 
TRE  United  States,  September  25.  1967 
The  Canadian  Ambassador  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  discussions 


between  Canadian  and  United  States  officials 
and  recent  talks  between  the  Honorable 
Jean-Luc  Pepin,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines, 
and  Resources,  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Anthony  M. 
Solomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  regarding  Canadian  levels 
of  oil  exports  and  the  proposed  looping  of 
the  Interprovlnclal  Pipeline  via  Chicago. 

The  Ambassador  has  been  authorized  to 
inform  the  United  States  Oovemment  that 
the  (Canadian  Government  endorses  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements: 

(1)  It  will  ensure,  short  of  Imposing  for- 
mal export  controls,  that  exports  of  refinery 
feedstocks,  as  currently  defined  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  of  Canada  as  Including 
crude  oil,  condensate  and  butanes,  to  districts 
l-rv  do  not  exceed  280.000  b/d  In  1968. 

(2)  It  will  on  a  similar  basis  ensure  that 
the  growth  rates  of  exports  of  refinery  feed- 
stocks to  District  I-rv  during  the  period  1969 
through  1971  will  not  exceed  26,000  b/d  per 
annum. 

(3)  It  assures  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment that — 

(a)  The  proposed  Interprovlnclal  Pipe 
Line  Company's  pipeline  via  Chicago  will  be 
a  complete  loop  from  Superior,  Wisconsin  to 
Ontario  as  outlined  toTTnlted  States  officials 

(b)  The  economic  viability  of  the  loop  In 
the  initial  period  Is  not  dependent  upon  new 
customer  outlets,  and 

(c)  No  sales  will  be  made  In  the  Chicago 
area  prior  to  1970. 

(4)  It  assures  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
Government  of  Canada's  policy  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  United  States  markets  and  that 
it  will  exert  every  effort  to  ensure  that  Ca- 
nadian exports  of  crude  oil  do  not  displace 
local  production  of  crude  oil  In  those  states 
served  by  Canadian  exports. 

(5)  It  assures  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  the  growth  needs  of  existing  cus- 
tomers will  be  satisfied  before  additional  pe- 
troleum volumes  available  from  either 
growth  in  Canadian  exports  or  from  shut- 
downs of  United  States  refineries  now  using 
Canadian  crude,  are  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  new  markets 

(6)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
above  arrangements  are  contingent  upon  the 


Issuance  of  a  PresldsnUal  Permit  for  a  bor- 
der crossing  associated  with  the  construction 
of  a  loop  line  through  Chicago  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions  sad 
understandings : 

(a)  Only  In  the  event  of  exceptional  or 
emergency  circumstances  leading  to  changes 
in  United  States  supply  patterns  may  ex- 
ports, pursuant  to  mutual  agreement,  ex- 
ceed the  specified  limits  made  under  the 
above  commitments. 

(b)  At  any  time  at  the  request  of  either 
government  the  two  governments  would  con- 
suit  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to 
the  export  of  petroleum  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  regard  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
would  request  consultations  regarding  the 
above  export  levels  only  when  it  is  satisfied 
that  United  States  customers  of  Canadian 
feedstocks  have  exercised  every  effort  to  se- 
cure reasonably  available  United  States  do- 
mestic supplies  of  feedstock  and  that  estab- 
lished United  States  customers  are  not  un- 
duly expanding  their  market  area  or  their 
share  of  the  established  market. 

(c)  Any  change  in  the  United  States  man- 
datory oil  Import  control  program  relevant 
to  the  commitments  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  such  as  a  change  in  the 
12.2  per  cent  limitation  would,  of  course,  be 
the  subject  of  consultation  and  possible 
changes  In  the  above  commitments  and 
levels. 

The  Government  of  Canada  would  ap- 
preciate confirmation  that  these  arrange- 
ments are  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  assurances  of  his 
highest  consideration. 

A.  E.  RrrcHXE. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  his  most  lucid  and  compelling  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
secret  understanding  on  oil  imports  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Governments. 

This  agreement  raises  the  most  serious 
Issues  of  legality,  propriety,  and  policy. 
I  have  myself  tried  in  the  course  of  our 
oil  hearings  in  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee to  elicit  some  explanation  of  the  logic 
of  this  arrangement,  and  the  answers  I 
have  received  only  convince  me  more 
that  the  afireonent  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  legal  issues  involved,  I  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  exactly  1  month 
ago  today  and  posed  the  following 
questions: 

Under  what  constitutional  authority  did 
the  U.S.  Government  act? 

Under  what  congressional  act  or  delega- 
tion of  authority  did  the  U.S.  Government 
act? 

Under  what  provision  of  Proclamation  3279 
did  the  U.S.  Government  act? 

Is  the  understanding  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade? 

I  also  note  that  section  5  in  effect  limits 
the  recipient  of  oil  to  existing  customers. 
Knowing  of  the  concern  of  your  Department 
with  limitations  on  competition.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  opinion  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
vision violates  general  antitrust  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  entire  letter  be  presented  in  the 
Record.  As  yet  I  have  received  no  answer 
to  this  letter,  but  since  the  area  is  a  com- 
plex one,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  delay 
is  only  an  indication  that  the  answers 
will  be  responsive  and  complete. 

Certainly    this    kind    of    agreement 
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btmn  the  doMst  scrutiiiy,  and  the  pro- 
oe<laree  which  enable  It  to  be  arrived  at 
in  secret  deserve  the  most  searching 
review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

i<*T  as,  1969. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitckxxx, 
Attorney  General, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DBAS  M*.  Attoknxt  Oenxral:  Enclosed  Is 
a  copy  of  a  note  dated  September  26,  1967, 
wblcb  formalizes  a  secret  Understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canadian  gov- 
ernments. This  note,  which  first  became  pub- 
lic two  months  ago,  seta  forth  assurances  by 
the  Canadian  government  that  It  will  con- 
trol to  specified  limits  the  quantity  of  oil 
exported  to  the  United  States  from  Canada. 
These  assurances  were  required  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  as  conditions  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  Presidential  permit  for  a  border 
crossing  associated  with  a  proposed  pipeline 
loop. 

I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  this  Understanding,  and  specif- 
ically, answers  to   the  following  questions: 

Under  what  constitutional  authority  did 
the  U  A -Government  act? 

Under  what  Congressional  act  or  delega- 
tion of  authority  did  the  U.S.  Ooivemment 
act? 

Under  what  provision  of  Proclamation 
3279  did  the  U.S.  Government  act? 

Is  the  Understanding  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade? 

I  also  note  that  Section  5  in  effect  limits 
the  recipient  of  oil  to  existing  customers. 
Knowing  of  the  concern  of  your  Department 
jvith  limitations  on  competition,  I  would 
appreciate  your  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
provision  violates  general  anti-trust  policies. 

In  view  of  your  personal  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  need  to  adhere  to  proce- 
dural safeguards,  I  look  forward  to  having 
your  opinion  of  this  secret  Understanding. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kiknedt. 


June  23,  1969 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MIUTARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  issue  which  concerns  thoughtful 
Americans  more  than  the  problem  of 
realistic  military  budgets  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  proper  relationship  among 
the  Defense  Department,  defense  pro- 
curement, Congress,  and  the  budget 
processes  of  our  Nation. 

This  month,  two  excellent  theses  re- 
lating to  this  Issue  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  print. 

The  first  is  an  article  published  in 
Harper's  magazine,  written  by  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth,  former  Ambassador 
to  India  and  adviser  of  Presidents.  The 
second  article  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  yesterday 
June  22,  written  by  Richard  P.  Blauf- 
man,  a  member  of  the  st&Ooi  the  Joint 


Economic  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  which  is  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoz- 
MiM).  The  substance  of  his  arilcle  re- 
lates to  a  prophetic  statement  of  the  late 
President  Eisenhower: 
,  We  must  guard  against  unwarranted  In- 
fiuence  by  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal  complox. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  these  articles  printed 
in  the  RzcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  Harper's  magazine,  June  1969] 

How   To    CONTBOL    THX    MttrTAKT 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbralth ') 
In  Janurary  as  he  was  about  to  leave  of- 
fice, Lyndon  Johnson  sent  his  last  report 
on  the  economic  prospect  to  the  Congress. 
It  was  assumed  that.  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  Vietnam  war.  by  which  he  and  his  Ad- 
ministration had  been  destroyed,  would  come 
gradually  to  an  end.  The  question  considered 
by  his  economists  was  whether  this  would 
bring  a  decrease  or  an  Increase  In  mUltary 
spending.  The  military  budget  for  fiscal  1969 
was  •78.4  billions;  for  the  next  year.  Includ- 
ing pay  Increases,  it  was  scheduled  to  be 
about  three  billions  higher.  Thereafter,  as- 
suming peace  and  a  general  withdrawal  from 
Asia,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  some  six 
or  seven  billions.  But  this  was  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Pentagon  did  not  get 
any  major  new  weapons — that  it  was  content 
with  what  had  already  been  authorized.  No 
one  really  thought  this  possible.  The  Presi- 
dent's economists  noted  that  plans  already 
existed  for  "a  package"  consisting  of  new 
aircraft,  modern  naval  vessels,  defense  Instal- 
lations, and  "advanced  strategic  and  general 
purpose  weapons  systems"  which  would  cost 
many  billions.  Thl«  would  wipe  out  any  sav- 
ings from  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Peace 
would  now  be  far  more  expensive  than  war. 
With  Richard  Nixon  the  prospect  for  in- 
creased arms  spending  would  seem  supcr- 
flcally  to  be  better.  During  the  election  cam- 
paign he  promised  to  establish  a  clear  mili- 
tary superiority  over  the  Soviets,  an  effort 
that  he  could  not  believe  would  escape  their 
attenUon  Their  response  would  also  be 
predictable  and  would  require  a  yet  larger 
effort  here.  (At  his  first  press  conference  Mr. 
Nixon  retreated  from  "superiority"  to 
"sufficiency.") 

Melvin  Laird,  the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, while  In  the  Congress  was  an  ardent 
spokesman  for  the  military  viewpoint,  which 
is  so  say  for  military  spending.  And  his  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  David  Packard,  though 
the  rare  case  of  a  defense  contractor  who  had 
spoken  for  arms  control,  was  recruited  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex. 

Just  prior  to  Mr.  Nixon's  Inauguration  the 
Air  Force  Association,  the  most  eager  spokes- 
man for  the  military  and  Its  suppliers,  said 
happily  that  "If  the  new  Admlnlatratlon  Is 
willing  to  put  Its  money  where  its  mouth  Is 
In  national  defense  some  welcome  changes 
are  In  the  offing."  And  speaking  to  a  reporter. 
J.  Leland  Atwood,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  North  American  Rockwell,  one 
of  the  half-dozen  biggest  defense  firms,  sized 
up  the  prospect  as  follows:  "All  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
statements  on  weapons  and  space  are  very 

iJ.  K.  Galbralth  has  written  more  than 
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positive.  I  think  he  has  perhaps  a  little  mora 
awareness  of  these  things  than  some  people 
we've  seen  in  the  White  House."  Since  no  one 
had  previously  noticed  the  slightest  un- 
awareness,  Mr.  Atwt>od  considered  the  pros- 
pect very  positive  Indeed. 

Yet  he  could  be  wrong.  Browning  observed 
of  Jove  that  he  strike  the  Titans  down  when 
they  reach  the  peak — "when  another  rock 
would  crown  the  work."  When  I  started  work 
on  this  paper  some  months  ago.  I  hazarded 
the  guess  that  the  military  power  was  by 
way  of  provoking  the  same  public  reaction  as 
did  the  Vietnam  war.  Now  this  Is  no  longer  in 
doubt.  If  he  remains  positive,  the  military 
power  will  almost  certainly  do  for  President 
Nixon  what  Vietnam  did  for  his  predecessor. 
But  It  might  also  lead  him  to  a  strenuous 
effort  to  avoid  the  Johnson  fate.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not,  In  the  past,  been  notably  Indifferent 
to  his  political  career.  The  result  in  either 
case  would  be  an  eventual  curb  on  the  mili- 
tary power — either  from  Mr.  Nixon  or  his 
successor. 

Or  so  It  would  seem.  What  Is  clear  Is  that 
a  drastic  change  is  occurring  in  public  atti- 
tudes toward  the  military  and  its  Indvis- 
trial  allies  which  will  not  for  long  be  Ignored 
by  poUtldans  who  are  sensitive  to  the  public 
mood.  And  from  this  new  political  climate 
Will  come  the  chance  for  reasserting  control. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  la  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  military  power,  assess  Its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  suggest  the 
guidelines  for  regaining  control.  For  no  one 
can  doubt  the  need  for  doing  so. 

n 

The  problem  of  the  military  power  is  not 
unique;  it  Is  merely  a  rather  formidable  ex- 
ample of  the  tendency  of  our  time.  That  Is 
for  organization,  in  an  age  of  organization, 
to  develop  a  life  and  purpose  and  truth  of 
Its  own.  This  tendency  holds  for  all  great 
bureaucracies,  both  public  and  private.  And 
their  action  is  not  what  serves  a  larger  pub- 
lic interest,  their  beUef  does  not  reflect  the 
reaUty  of  life.  What  Is  done  and  what  Is 
believed  are,  first  and  naturally,  what  serve 
the  goals  of  the  bureaucracy  Itself.  Action  In 
the  organization  Interest,  or  In  response  to 
the  bureaucratic  truth,  can  thus  be  a  for- 
mula for  public  disservice  or  even  public  dis- 
aster. 

There  Is  nothing  academic  about  this  pos- 
sibility. There  have  been  many  explanations 
of  how  we  got  Into  the  Vietnam  war.  an  ac- 
tion on  which  even  the  greatest  of  the  early 
enthusiasts  have  now  lapsed  Into  discretion. 
But  all  explanations  come  back  to  one.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  steps  taken  in 
response  to  a  bureaucratic  view  of  the  world 
— a  view  to  which  a  President  willingly  or 
unwillingly  yielded  and  which.  unUl  much 
too  late,  was  unchecked  by  any  legislative  or 
public  opposition.  This  view  was  of  a  planet 
threatened  by  an  Imminent  takeover  by  the 
unified  and  masterful  forces  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  directed  from  Moscow  (or 
later  and  with  less  assurance  from  Peking) 
and  coming  to  a  focus,  however  Improbably, 
some  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  swtivl- 
tles  of  a  few  thousand  guerrillas  against  the 
markedly  regressive  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  fturther  bureaucratic  truth  that  were 
developed  to  support  this  proposition  are 
especiaUy  sobering.  What  was  essentially  a 
civil  war  between  the  Vietnamese  was  con- 
verted into  an  international  conflict  with 
rich  ideological  portend  for  all  mankind. 
South  Vietnamese  dictators  became  incipient 
Jeffersonians  holding  aloft  the  banners  of 
an  Asian  democracy.  Wholesale  graft  In  Sai- 
gon became  an  indispensable  aspect  of  free 
institutions.  An  elaborately  rigged  election 
became  a  further  portend  of  democracy.  One 
of  the  world's  most  desultory  and  imperma- 
nent armies  became,  always  potentially,  a 
paragon  of  martial  vigor.  Airplanes  episodi- 
cally bombing  open  acreage  or  dense  Jungle 
became  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  men  walk- 
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Ing  along  the  groiuid.  An  Infinity  of  reverses, 
losses,  and  defeats  became  victories  deeply 
in  disguise.  Such  is  the  capacity  of  bureauc- 
racy to  create  its  own  truth. 

There  was  nothing,  or  certainly  not  mucb, 
that  was  cynical  in  this  effort.  Most  of  the 
men  responsibly  involved  accepted  the  myth 
In  which  they  Uved  a  part.  For  from  the  in- 
side it  is  the  world  outside  which  looks  uziin- 
formed,  perverse,  and  very  wrong.  Through- 
out the  coiu-se  of  the  war  there  was  bitter 
anger  in  Washington  and  Saigon  over  the  tn- 
abiUty  of  numerous  journalists  to  see  mili- 
tary operations,  the  Saigon  government,  the 
pacification  program,  the  South  Vietnam 
army  in  the  same  rosy  light  as  did  the 
bureaucracy.  Why  couldn't  they  be  Indignant 
instruments  of  the  official  beUef — like  Jo- 
seph Alsop? 

As  many  others  have  observed,  the  epitome 
of  the  organization  man  In  our  time  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Few  have  served 
organization  with  such  uncritical  devotion. 
A  note  of  mystification,  even  honest  despair, 
was  present  In  his  public  expression  over  the 
inabUlty  of  the  outside  world  to  accept  the 
biireaucratic  truths  just  listed.  Only  the  ec- 
centrics, undisciplined  or  naive,  failed  to 
accept  what  the  State  Department  said  was 
true.  His  despair  was  still  evident  as  he  left 
office,  his  career  In  ruins,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  which  he  was  the  ranking  officer 
destroyed  by  action  In  pursuit  of  these  be- 
liefs. There  could  be  no  more  dramatic — or 
tragic — Illustration  of  the  way  organization 
captures  men  for  Its  truths. 

But  Vietnam  was  not  the  first  time  men 
were  so  captured — and  the  country  suffered. 
Within  this  same  decade  there  was  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  now  a  textbook  case  of  bureaucratic 
self-deception.  Organization  needed  to  be- 
lieve that  Castro  was  toppling  on  the  edge. 
Communism  was  an  international  conspir- 
acy; hence  it  could  have  no  popular  local 
roots;  hence  the  Cuban  people  would  wel- 
come the  efforts  to  overthrow  it.  Intelligence 
was  made  to  confirm  these  beliefs,  for  if  It 
didn't  It  was,  by  definition,  defective  infor- 
mation. And,  as  an  unpopular  tyranny,  the 
Castro  gpovemment  should  be  overthrown. 
Hence  the  action,  thus  the  disaster.  The  same 
beliefs  played  a  part  in  the  military  descent, 
against  largely  nonexistent  Communists,  on 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

But  the  most  spectacular  examples  of  bu- 
reaucratic truth  are  those  that  serve  the  mil- 
itary power — and  its  weapons  procurement. 
These  have  not  yet  produced  anything  so 
dramatic  as  the  Vietnam,  Bay  of  Pigs,  or 
Dominican  misadventures  but  their  poten- 
tial for  disaster  is  far  greater.  Thes6  beliefs 
and  their  consequences  are  worth  specifying 
In  some  detail. 

There  Is  first  the  military  belief  that  what- 
ever the  dangers  of  a  continued  weapons 
race  with  the  Sovlert  Union  these  are  less 
than  those  of  any  agreement  that  offers  any 
perceptible  opening  for  violation.  If  there 
is  such  an  op>enlng  the  Soviets  will  exploit 
it.  Since  no  agreement  can  be  watertight  this 
goes  far  to  protect  the  weapons  race  from 
any  effort  at  control. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  belief  that  the  con- 
flict with  Communism  Is  man's  ultimate 
battle.  Accordingly,  one  would  not  hesitate 
to  destroy  all  life  if  Communism  seems  se- 
riously a  threat.  This  belief  allows  accept- 
ance of  the  arms  race  no  matter  how  dan- 
gerous. The  present  Ideological  differences 
between  Industrial  systems  will  almost  cer- 
tainly look  very  different  and  possibly  rather 
trivial  from  a  perspective  of  fifty  or  a  btm- 
dred  years  hence  if  we  survive.  Such 
thoughts  are  eccentric. 

Third,  the  national  interest  is  total,  that 
of  man  inconsequential.  So  even  the  prospect 
of  total  death  and  destruction  does  not  deter 
us  from  developing  new  weapons  systems  If 
some  thread  of  national  interest  can  be 
identified  in  the  outcome.  We  can  accept  75 
million  casualties  if  it  forces  the  opposition 
to  accept  150  million.  This  is  the  tinsentt- 
mental  calculation.  Even  more  unsentimen- 


tally.  Senator  Richard  Russell,  the  leading 
Senate  spcdtesman  of  the  mUltary  power,  ar- 
gued on  behalf  of  the  Army's  Sentinel  Antl- 
BaUisttc  MlasUe  System  (ABM)  that,  if  only 
one  man  and  one  woman  ar«  to  be  left  on 
earth,  it  was  his  deep  desire  that  they  be 
Americans.  It  was  part  of  the  case  for  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL)  that  it 
would  maim^iln  the  national  position  in  the 
event  of  extensive  destruction  down  below. 
Such,  not  secretly  but  as  they  have  been 
articulated,  are  the  organization  truths  of 
the  military  power.  The  beliefs  that  got  us 
into  (and  keep  us  in)  Vietnam  In  their  po- 
tential for  disaster  pale  as  compared  with 
these  doctrines.  We  shall  obviously  have  ac- 
complished little  if  we  get  out  of  Vietnam 
but  leave  unchecked  In  the  government  the 
capacity  of -this  kind  of  bureaucratic  truth. 
What,  in  tangible  form,  is  the  organization 
which  avows  these  truths? 

m 

It  Is  an  organization  or  a  complex  of  orga- 
nizations and  not  a  conspiracy.  Although 
Americans  are  probably  the  world's  least  com- 
petent conspirators — partly  because  no  other 
country  so  handsomely  rewards  in  cash  and 
notoriety  the  man  who  blows  the  whistle  on 
those  with  whom  he  Is  conspiring — we  have 
a  strong  instinct  for  so  explaining  that  of 
which  we  disapprove.  In  the  conspiratorial 
view,  the  military  power  is  a  collation  of  gen- 
erals and  conniving  IndustrialistE.  The  goal 
Is  mutual  enrichment;  they  arrange  elabo- 
rately to  feather  each  other's  nest.  The  indus- 
trialists are  the  deux  ex  machina;  their  agents 
make  their  way  around  Washington  arrang- 
ing the  payoff.  If  money  is  too  dangerous, 
than  alcohol,  compatible  women,  more  prosaic 
forms  of  entertainment  or  the  promise  of 
future  jobs  to  generals  and  admirals  will 
serve. 

There  is  such  enrichment  and  some  graft. 
Insiders  do  well.  H.  L.  Nleburg  has  told  the 
fascinating  story  of  how  in  1954  two  mod- 
estly paid  aerospace  scientists,  Dr  Simon 
Ramo  and  Dr.  Dean  Woolrldge,  attached 
themselves  Infiuentlally  to  the  Air  Force  as 
consultants  and  in  four  fine  years  (with  no 
known  dishonesty)  ran  a  shoe-string  of 
$6,750  apiece  Into  a  multimillion-dollar  for- 
tune and  a  position  of  major  Industrial  prom- 
inence.' (In  1967  their  firm  held  defense  con- 
tracts totaling  $121  million.)  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  a  man  whom  many  in  the  de- 
fense Industries  have  come  to  compare  unfa- 
vorably to  typhus,  has  recently  come  up  with 
a  fascinating  contractual  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed  for  the 
new  C-5A  jet  transport.  It  makes  the  profits 
of  the  company  greater  the  greater  Its  costs  In 
filling  the  first  part  of  the  order,  with  inter- 
esting incentive  effects.  A  recent  Department 
of  Defense  study  reached  the  depressing  con- 
clusion that  firms  with  the  poorest  perform- 
ance in  designing  highly  technical  electronic 
systems — and  the  failure  rate  was  appalling — 
have  regularly  received  the  highest  profits. 
In  1960,  691  retired  generals,  admirals,  naval 
captains,  and  colonels  were  employed  by  the 
ten  largest  defense  contractors — 186  by  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  alone.  A  recent  study  made  at 
the  behest  of  Senator  Proxmire  found  2,072 
employed  in  major  defense  firms  with  an 
especially  heavy  concentration  in  the  special- 
ized defense  firms.'  It  would  be  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  presently  serving  officers — those  for 
example  on  assignment  to  defense  plants — 


»7n  the  Name  of  Science  (Chicago,  Quad- 
rangle Press,  1966).  This  is  a  book  of  first- 
rate  Importance  which  the  author  was  so 
tmwise  as  to  publish  some  three  years  before 
concern  for  the  problems  he  discusses  be- 
came general.  But  perhaps  he  made  it  so. 

'  General  Dynamics  113,  Lockheed  210,  Boe-' 
ing  169,  AlcDonnell  Douglas  141,  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  104,  Lln(;-Temco-Vought  69. 
All  of  these  firms  are  heavily  specialized  to 
military  biislness;  General  Dynamics,  Lock- 
heed, McDonnell  Douglas  and  North  Ameri- 
can Rodcwell  almost  completely  w. 


never  have  their  real  Income  Improved  by  the 
wealthy  contractors  with  whom  they  are 
working,  forswear  aU  favors,  entertain  them- 
selves, and  Bleep  austerely  alone.  Nor  are 
those  public  servants  who  show  zeal  In 
searching  out  undue  profits  or  graft  reliably 
rewarded  by  a  grateful  public.  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Pentagon  management  expert  who 
became  disturbed  over  the  C-6A  contract 
wlUi  Lockheed  and  communicated  his  unease, 
and  its  causes  to  the  Proxmire  Committae, 
had  his  recently  acquired  civil-service  status 
removed  and  was  the  subject  of  a  fasdnat' 
ing  memorandum  (which  found  its  way  ta 
Proxmire)  outlining  the  sanctions  appro- 
priate to  his  excess  of  zeal.  Pentagon  officlala 
explained  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  been  given 
his  clvil-servlce  tenure  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
puter error  (the  first  of  Its  kind)  and  the 
memorandum  on  appropriate  punishment 
was  a  benign  gesture  of  purely  scholarly  in- 
tent designed  to  specify  those  punishments 
against  which  such  a  sound  public  servant 
should  be  protected. 

Nonetheless  the  notion  of  a  conspiracy  to 
enrich  and  corrupt  is  gravely  damaging  to  an 
understanding  of  the  military  power.  It 
causes  men  to  look  for  solutions  in  issuing 
reg\Uatlons,  enforcing  laws,  or  sending 
people  to  jail.  It  also,  as  a  practical  matter, 
exaggerates  the  role  of  the  defense  indus- 
tries in  the  military  power — since  they  are 
the  people  who  make  the  most  money,  they 
are  assumed  to  be  the  onee  who,  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  classical  capitalist,  pull  the 
strings.  T'he  armed  services  are  assumed  to 
be  in  some  measure  their  puppets.  The  real- 
ity is  far  less  dramatic  and  far  more  difficult 
of  solution.  The  reality  is  a  complex  of  or- 
ganizations pursuing  their  sometimes  diverse 
but  generally  common  goals.  The  partici- 
pants in  these  organizations  are  mostly  hon- 
est men  whose  public  and  private  behavior 
would  withstand  public  scrutiny  as  well  as 
mo6t.  They  live  on  their  mlUtary  pay  or  their 
salaries  as  engineers,  scientists,  or  managers 
or  their  pay  and  profits  as  executives  and 
would  not  dream  of  offering  or  accepting  a 
bribe. 

The  organizations  that  comprise  the  mili- 
tary p>ower  are  the  four  Armed  Services,  and 
especially  their  procurement  branches.  And 
the  military  power  encompasses  the  spteclal- 
Ized  defense  contractors — General  Dj'namlcs, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Lockheed,  or  the  defense 
firms  of  the  agglomerates — of  Llug-Temco- 
Vought  or  Litton  Industries.  (About  half  of 
all  defense  contracts  are  with  firms  that  do 
relatively  little  other  business.)  And  it  em- 
braces the  defense  division  of  primarily  ci- 
vilian firms  such  as  General  Electric  or  AT&T. 
It  draws  moral  and  valuable  political  support 
from  the  unions.  Men  served  these  organiza- 
tions in  many,  if  not  most.  Instances,  be- 
cause they  believe  In  what  they  are  doing — 
because  they  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  bureaucratic  truth.  To  find  and  scourge 
a  few  malefactors  is  to  Ignore  this  far  more 
Important  commitment. 

The  military  power  is  not  confined  to  the 
Services  and  their  contractors — what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  military-Industrial 
complex.  Associate  membership  is  held  by 
the  intelligence  agencies  which  assess  Soviet 
(or  Chinese)  action  or  intentions.  These 
provide,  more  often  by  selection  than  by  any 
dishonesty,  the  justification  for  what  the 
Services  would  like  to  have  and  what  their 
contractors  would  like  to  supply.  Associated 
also  are  Foreign  Service  Officers  who  provide 
a  civilian  or  diplomatic  gloss  to  the  foreign- 
policy  positions  which  serve  the  military 
need.  The  country  desks  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  greatly  experienced  former  official 
and  ambassador  has  observed,  are  often  "in 
the  hip  pocket  of  the  Pentagon — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  Ideologlcaly  owned  by  the  Penta- 
gon." • 


•Ralph  Dungan,  formerly  Wblte  House 
aide  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Jotmson  and 
farmer  Ambassador  to  Chile.  Quoted  in 
Oeocge  Thayer.  The  War  Buttneti  (Simon 
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Also  a  part  of  the  mUlUry  power  ar«  the 
unlveralty  scientists  and  those  In  such  de- 
fense-oriented organizations  as  RAND,  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  and  Hudson 
Institute  who  think  professionally  about 
weapons  and  weapons  systems  and  the 
strategy  of  their  use.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  there  la  the  organized  voice  of 
the  military  In  the  Congress,  most  notably 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  These 
are  the  organisations  which  comprise  the 
military  power. 

The  men  who  comprise  these  organizations 
call  each  other  on  the  phone,  meet  at  oom- 
mtttee  hearings,  serve  together  on  teams  or 
task  forces,  work  in  neighboring  offices  In 
Washington  or  San  Diego.  They  naturally 
make  their  decisions  In  accordance  with  their 
view  of  the  world — the  view  of  the  bureauc- 
racy of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  problem 
Is  not  conspiracy  or  corruption  but  unchecked 
rule.  And  being  unchecked,  this  rule  reflects 
not  the  national  need  but  the  bureaucratic 
need — not  what  Is  best  for  the  United  States 
but  what  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Navy,  General 
Dynamics.  North  American  Rockwell.  Grum- 
man Aircraft,  State  Department  representa- 
tives. Intelligence  officers,  and  Mendel  Rivers 
andHlchard  Russell  believe  to  be  best. 

Ift"  recent  years  Air  Force  generals,   per- 
haps the  most  compulsively  literate  warriors 
since  Caesar,  have  made  their  views  of  the 
world  scene  a  part  of  the  American  folklore. 
These  In  all  cases  serve  admirably  the  goals 
of  their  Service  and  the  military  power  in 
general.  Similarly  with  the  other  participants. 
Not  long  ago,  Bernard  Nosslter,  the  bril- 
liant economics  reporter  of  the  Washington 
Post,  made  the  rounds  of  some  of  the  major 
defense  contractors  to  get  their  views  of  the 
poet-Vietnam  proepect.  All,  without  excep- 
tion,   saw    profitable    tension    and    conflict. 
Edward    J.    Lefevre,    the    vice-president    In 
charge    of    General    Dynamics'    Washington 
office,  said  "One  must  believe  In  the  long- 
term  threat."  James  J.  Ling,   the   head   of 
Llng-Temco-Vought,  reported  that  "Defense 
spending  has  to  Increase  In  our  area  becaiue 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  Initiate — If  we 
are  not  going  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Soviets." 
Samuel  P.  Downer,  one  of  Mr.  Ling's  vice- 
presidents,  was  more  outspoken.  "We're  go- 
ing to  increase  defense  budgets  as  long  as 
those  bastards  In  Russia  are  ahead  of  us." 
A  study  of  the  Electronics  Industries  Associa- 
tion also  dug  up  by  Mr.  Nosslter  (to  whom 
I  shall  retvirn  In  a  moment)  discounted  the 
danger  of   arms   control,   decided    that   the 
'  llkeUhood  of  limited  war  will  Increase"  and 
concluded  that  "for  the  electronic  flrms,  the 
outlook  Is  good  In  spite  [sic]  of  [the  end  of 
hostilities  in)   Vietnam." 

Prom  the  foregoing  beliefs.  In  turn,  comes 
the  decision  on  weapons  and  weapons  sys- 
tems and  military  policy  generally.  No  one 
can  tell  where  the  action  originates — whether 
the  Services  or  the  contractors  initiate  deci- 
sions on  weapons — nor  can  the  two  be 
sharply  distinguished.  Much  of  the  plant  of 
the  specialized  defense  contractors  is  owned 
by  the  government.  Most  of  their  working 
capital  Is  supplied  by  the  government 
through  progress  payments — payments  made 
In  advance  of  completion  of  the  contract. 
The  government  specifies  what  the  firm  can 
and  cannot  charge  to  the  government.  The 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
state*  that  "Although  the  government  does 
not  expect  to  participate  in  every  manage- 
ment decision,  It  may  reserve  the  right  to 


and  Schuster).  The  appearance  of  the  State 
Department  as  a  ftiU-scale  participant  In  the 
military  power  may  have  been  the  hopefully 
temporary  achlevament  of  Secretary  Ruak. 
Ap«rt  from  a  high  respect  for  military  acu- 
men and  need,  he  in  some  degree  regarded 
diplomacy  as  subordinate  to  military  pur- 
pose. In  time  such  attitudes  penetrate  deeply 
into  orgaclaatloii. 


review  the  contractor's  management  efforts. 
.  .  ."  (ItaUoB  added.) 

In  this  kind  of  asaodatlon  some  propoaals 
will  come  across  the  table  from  the  military. 
Some  will  come  back  from  the  captive  con- 
tractors. Nosslter  asked  leading  contractors, 
as  well  as  people  at  the  Pentagon,  about  this. 
Here  are  some  of  the  answers. 

From  John  W.  Beesire,  General  Manager 
for  Pricing,  General  Dynamics,  Port  Worth: 
"We  try  to  foresee  the  requirements  the  mili- 
tary Is  going  to  have  three  years  off.  We 
work  with  their  requirements  people  and 
therefore  get  new  business." 

From  Richard  E.  Adams,  Director  of  Ad- 
vanced Projects,  Fort  Worth  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  who  thought  the  source  was 
the  military :  "Things  are  too  systematized  at 
the  Pentagon  for  us  to  invent  weapons  sys- 
tems and  sell  them  on  a  need." 

On  the  Influence  of  the  military  he  added: 
"We  know  where  the  power  is  (on  Capitol 
Hill  and  among  Executive  Departments). 
There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  defense  biuiness 
and  we're  going  to  get  our  share  of  It." 

Prom  John  R.  Moore,  President  of  Aero- 
space and  Systems  Group  of  North  American 
Rockwell:  "A  new  system  usually  starts  with 
a  couple  of  military  and  Industry  people 
getting  together  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems." 

After  noting  that  most  of  hla  business 
came  from  requirements  "established  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  NASA,"  he  con- 
cluded: "But  it  isn't  a  case  of  industry  here 
and  the  government  here.  They  are  Inter- 
acting continuously  at  the  engineering  level." 
And  finally  from  a  high  civilian  In  the 
Pentagon:  "Pressures  to  spend  more.  .  .  . 
In  part  they  come  from  the  industry  selling 
new  weapons  Ideas  and  in  part  from  the 
military  here.  Each  military  guy  has  his  own 
piece,  tactical,  antisubmarine,  strategic. 
Each  guy  gets  where  he  is  by  pushing  his 
particular  thing." 

He  added:  "Dont  forget,  too,  part  of  it  Is 
based  on  the  perception  of  needs  by  people 
In  Congress." 

The  Important  thing  is  not  where  the  ac- 
tion originates  but  in  the  fact  that  it  serves 
the  conunon  goals  of  the  military  and  the 
defense  contractors.  It  is,  in  the  language  of 
labor  relations,  a  sweetheart  deal  between 
those  who  sell  to  the  government  and  those 
who  buy.  Once  competitive  bidding  created 
an  adversary  relationship  between  buyer  and 
seller  sustained  by  the  fact  that,  with  niun- 
erous  sellers,  any  special  relationship  with 
any  one  must  necessarily  provoke  cries  of 
favoritism.  But  modem  weapons  are  bought 
overwhelmingly  by  negotiation  and  in  most 
cases  from  a  single  source  of  supply.  (In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  In  1968,  General  Account- 
ing Office  figures  show  that  57.9  per  cent  of 
the  $43  billion  In  defense  contracts  awarded 
in  that  year  was  by  negotiation  with  a  single 
source  of  supply.  Of  the  remainder  30.6  per 
cent  was  awarded  by  negotiation  where  alter- 
native sources  of  supply  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  and  only  11.5  per  cent  was 
open  to  advertised  competitive  bidding.)' 
Under  these  circumstances  the  tendency  to 
any  adversary  relationship  between  the  Serv- 
ices and  their  suppliers  Is  minimal.  Indeed, 
where  there  are  only  one  or  two  sources  of 
supply  for  a  weapons  system,  the  Interest  of 
the  Services  In  sustaining  a  source  of  sup- 
ply will  be  no  less  than  that  of  the  firm  in 
question  In  being  sustained. 

Among  those  who  spoke  about  the  sources 
of  Ideas  on  weapons  needs,  no  one  was  moved 
to  suggest  that  public  opinion  played  any 
role.  The  President,  as  the  elected  official 
responsible  for  foreign  policy,  was  not  men- 
tioned. The  Congress  came  In  only  as  an 
afterthought.  And  bad  the  Pentagon  official 
who    mentioned    the    Congress    had    been 


pressed,  he  would  have  agreed  that  Its  "per- 
ception of  needs"  is  a  revelation  that  almost 
always  results  from  prompting  by  either  the 
military  or  the  defense  industries.  It  was 
thus,  for  example,  that  the  need  for  a  new 
generation  of  manned  bombers  was  perceived 
(and  provided  for)  by  Congress  though  re- 
peatedly vetoed  an  unnecessary  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  But  In  the  past  the 
role  of  the  Congress  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly acquiescent  and  passive.  As  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  said  in  the  Senate  in  Febru- 
ary 1964:  "...  an  established  tradition  .  .  . 
holds  that  a  bill  to  spend  billions  of  dollan 
for  the  machinery  of  war  must  be  ruahed 
through  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  a  mat- 
ter of  hours,  while  a  treaty  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace,  or  a  program  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  .  .  .  guarantee  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens,  or  ...  to  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  poor  must  be  scrutinized 
and  debated  and  amended  and  thrashed 
over  for  weeks  and  perhaps  months." 

IV 

We  see  here  a  truly  remarkable  reversal  of 
the  American  political  and  economic  system 
as  outlined  by  the  fathers  and  still  portrayed 
to  the  young.  That  view  supposes  that  ulti- 
mate authority — ultimate  sovereignty — lies 
with  the  people.  And  this  authority  Is  as- 
sumed to  be  comprehensive.  Within  the  am- 
bit of  the  state  the  citizen  expresses  his  will 
through  the  men — the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — whom  he  elects.  Out- 
side he  accomplishes  the  same  thing  by  his 
purchases  in  the  market.  These  Instruct  sup- 
plying firms — General  Motors,  General  Elec- 
tric, Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey — as  to  what 
they  shall  produce  and  sell.  But  here  we  find 
the  Armed  Services  or  the  corporations  that 
supply  them  making  the  decisions  and  in- 
structing the  Congress  and  the  public.  The 
public  accepts  whatever  is  so  decided  and 
pays  the  bill.  This  is  an  age  when  the  young 
are  being  instructed.  In  my  view  rightly  al- 
though with  unnecessary  solemnity,  to  re- 
spect constitutional  process  and  seek  change 
within  the  framework  of  the  established  po- 
litical order.  And  we  find  the  assumed  guard- 
ians of  that  order,  men  with  no  slight 
appreciation  of  their  righteousness  and  re- 
spectability, calmly  turning  it  upside  down 
themselves. 

How  did  this  remarkable  reversal  in  the 
oldest  of  constitutional  arrangements  come 
about?  How,  in  particular,  did  it  come  about 
in  a  country  that  sets  great  store  by  individ- 
ual hnd  citizen  rights  and  which  traditionally 
has  been  suspicious  of  military.  Industrial, 
and  bureaucratic  power?  How  did  it  come 
to  allow  these  three  forces  to  assert  their  au- 
thority over  a  tenth  of  the  economy  and 
something  closer  to  ten-tenths  of  our 
future?" 

.V 

Six  things  brought  the  military-Industrial 
bureaucracy  to  Its  present  position  of  power. 
To  see  these  forces  is  also  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  chance  for  escape. 

First  there  has  been,  as  noted,  the  increas- 
ing bureaucratization  of  our  life.  In  an  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  complex  so- 
ciety, more  and  more  tasks  are  accomplished 
by  specialists.  Specialists  must  then  have 
their  knowledge  and  skills  united  by  orga- 
nization. Organization,  then,  as  we  have  seen. 


■  TWtlmony  of  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptrol- 
ler General,  before  Senator  Prozmlre's  Com- 
mittee (November  11,  1968). 


•  I  have  argued  elsewhere  ( The  New  Indus- 
trial State,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1967)  that  with 
increaalng  industrialization  the  sovereignty 
of  the  conaumer  or  citizen  yields  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  producer  or  public  bureauc- 
racy. Increasingly  the  conaumer  or  citizen 
Is  made  subordinate  to  their  needs.  I  have 
been  rather  sharply  challenged.  But  in  the 
very  important  area  of  military  production, 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  we  see  that 
producer  sovereignty  is  accepted  and  avowed. 
Not  even  my  moat  self-confident  critics 
would  be  wholly  certain  of  my  error  here. 
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proceeds  to  assert  its  needs  and  beliefs.  These 
will  not  necessarily  be  those  of  the  indlvldusU 
or  community. 

In  what  Ralph  Lapp  has  called  the  weapons 
culture,  both  economic  and  technological 
complexity  are  raised  to  the  highest  power. 
So.  accordingly,  are  the  scope  and  power  of 
organization.  So,  accordingly,  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  self-serving  belief. 

It  Is  a  power,  however,  which  brings  into 
existence  Its  own  challenge.  The  same  tech- 
nical and  social  complexity  that  requires 
organization  requires  that  there  be  large 
numbers  of  trained  and  educated  people. 
Neither  these  people  nor  the  educational 
establishment  that  produces  them  are  docile 
In  the  face  of  organization.  So  with  orga- 
nization come  people  who  resist  it — who  are 
schooled  to  assert  their  Individual  beliefs 
and  convictions.  No  modem  military  estab- 
lishment could  expect  the  disciplined  obedi- 
ence which  sent  millions  (In  the  main  lightly 
schooled  lads  from  the  farm)  against  the 
machine  guns  as  late  as  World  War  I. 

The  reaction  to  organization  and  Its  be- 
liefs may  well  be  one  of  the  moat  rapidly 
developing  political  moods  of  our  time. 
Clearly  it  accounted  for  much  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy strength  In  the  last  year — for  if 
Dean  Rusk  or  General  Westmoreland  were 
the  epitome  of  the  organization  man,  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  was  its  antithesis.  Currently 
one  sees  It  sweeping  ROTC  off  the  campuses — 
or  out  of  the  university  curricula.  It  Is  ca\is- 
ing  recruiting  problems  for  big  business — 
and  not  alone  the  defense  flrms.  One  senses, 
If  the  draft  sxirvlves,  that  It  will  cause  trouble 
for  the  peacetime  Armed  Forcee. 

But  so  far  the  impressive  thing  Is  the  power 
that  maselve  organization  has  given  to  the 
military  industrial  complex  and  not  the  re- 
sistance it  is  arousing.  The  latter  is  for  the 
future. 

Second  in  importance  in  bringing  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex  to  power  were  the 
circumstances  and  images  of  foreign  policy  in 
the  late  Forties,  Fifties  and  early  Sixties.  The 
Communist  world,  as  noted,  was  viewed  as 
a  unified  imperium  mounting  its  citdm  to 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  postwar  pres- 
sure on  Eastern  Europe  and  on  Berlin,  the 
Chinese  revolution,  and  the  Korean  war, 
seemed  powerful  evidence  In  the  case.  And, 
after  the  surprisingly  early  explosion  of  the 
first  Soviet  atomic  bomb,  followed  within  a 
decade  by  the  even  more  astonishing  fiight 
of  the  first  Sputnik,  it  was  easy  to  believe 
that  the  Communist  world  was  not  only  po- 
litically more  unified  than  the  rest  but  tech- 
nologically stronger  as  well. 

The  natural  reaction  was  to  delegate  power 
and  concentrate  resources.  The  military  Serv- 
ices and  their  Industrial  allies  were  given 
iinprecedented  authority — as  much  as  in 
World  War  II — to  match  the  Soviet  tech- 
nological initiative.  And  the  effort  of  the  na- 
tion's scientists  (and  other  scholars)  was 
concentrated  in  equally  impressive  fashion. 
None  or  almost  none  remained  outside. 
Robert  Oppenhelmer  was  excluded,  not  be- 
cause he  opposed  weapons  development  In 
general  or  the  hydrogen  bomb  in  particular, 
but  because  he  thought  the  latter  unnec- 
essary and  undellverable.  That  anyone,  on 
grounds  of  principle,  should  refuse  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Pentagon  or  Dow  Chemical  waa 
nearly  unthinkable.  Social  scientists  re- 
sponded eagerly  to  invitations  to  spend  the 
simuner  at  RAND.  They  devoted  their  win- 
ters to  seminars  on  the  strategy  of  defense 
and  deterrence.  The  only  question  In  this 
time  was  whether  a  man  could  get  a  security 
clearance.  The  extent  of  a  man's  access  to 
secret  matters  measured  his  responsibility 
and  influence  In  public  affairs  and  prestige  In 
the  community. 

The  effect  of  this  concentration  of  talent 
was  to  add  to  the  autonomy  and  power  of 
the  organizations  responsible  for  the  efl'ort. 
Criticism  or  dissent  requires  knowledge;  the 
knowledgeable  men  were  nearly  all  inside. 


The  Elsenhower  Administration  affirmed  the 
power  of  the  mlllUry  by  appointing  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  who  were  largely  passive 
except  as  they  might  worry  on  occasion  about 
the  cost.  The  Democrats,  worrying  about  a 
nonexistent  missile  gap  and  fearing,  as  al- 
ways, that  they  might  seem  soft  on  Com- 
munism, accorded  the  military  more  funds 
and  power,  seeking  principally  to  make  it 
more  efficient. 

This  enfranchisement  of  the  military  pow- 
er was  in  a  very  real  sense  the  result  of  a 
democratic  decision — it  was  a  widely  ap- 
proved response  to  the  seemingly  fearsome 
forces  that  stirro\mded  us.  With  time  those 
who  received  this  unprecedented  grant  of 
power  came  to  regard  it  as  a  right.  Where 
weapons  and  military  decision  were  con- 
cerned, their  ahthority  was  meant  to  be  ple- 
nary. Men  with  power  have  been  prone  to 
such  error. 

Third,  secrecy  confined  knowledge  of  So- 
viet weapons  and  responding  American  ac- 
tion to  those  uHthin  the  public  and  private 
bureaucracy.  No  one  else  had  knowledge, 
hence  no  one  else  was  qualified  to  speak. 
Senior  members  of  the  Armed  Services,  their 
industrial  allies,  the  scientists,  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Congress  were  In.  It  would  be  hard  to  imag- 
ine a  more  efficient  arrangement  for  pro- 
tecting the  power  of  a  bureaucracy.  In  the 
academic  community  and  especially  in  Con- 
gress there  was  no  small  prestige  in  being  a 
member  of  this  club.  So  Its  Influence  was 
enhanced  by  the  sense  of  belonging  and  serv- 
ing. And,  as  the  experience  of  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer and  other  less  publicized  persons 
showed,  it  was  possible  on  occasion  to  ex- 
clude the  critic  or  skeptic  as  a  security  risk. 

Fourth,  there  was  the  dinciplininn  effect  of 
personal  fear.  A  nation  that  was  massively 
alarmed  about  the  unified  power  of  the  Com- 
munist world  was  not  tolerant  of  skeptics 
or  those  who  questioned  the  only  seemingly 
practical  line  of  response.  Niunerous  scien- 
tists, social  scientists,  and  public  officials  bad 
come  reluctantly  to  accept  the  idea  of  the 
Communist  threat.  This  history  of  reluctance 
could  now  involve  the  danger — real  or  Imag- 
ined— that  they  might  be  suspected  of  past 
association  with  this  all-embracing  con- 
spiracy. The  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy would  not  have  been  influential  in 
ordinary  times;  but  he  and  others  saw  or 
sensed  the  opportunity  for  exploiting  na- 
tional and  personal  anxiety.  The  result  was 
further  and  decisive  pressure  on  anyone  who 
seemed  not  to  concur  in  the  totality  of  the 
Communist  threat.  (McCarthy  was  broken 
only  when  he  capriciously  attacked  the  mili- 
tary power.) 

Fear  provided  a  further  source  of  im- 
munity and  ~power.  Accepted  Marxian 
doctrine  holds  that  a  cabal  of  capitalists  and 
militarists  is  the  cutting  edge  of  capitalist 
Imperialism  and  the  cause  of  war.  Anyone 
who  raised  a  question  about  the  military 
Industrial  complex  thus  sounded  suspiciously 
like  a  Marxist.  So  it  was  a  topic  that  waa 
avoided  by  the  circumspect.  Heroism  In  the 
United  States  involves  some  important  dis- 
tinctions. It  requires  a  man  to  stand  up 
fearlessly,  at  least  in  principle,  to  the 
prospect  for  nuclear  extinction.  But  it  allows 
him  to  proceed  promptly  to  cover  if  there  is 
risk  of  being  called  a  Conununist,  a  radical, 
an  enemy  of  the  system.  Death  we  mxist  face 
but  not  social  obloquy  or  political  ostracism. 
The  effect  of  such  discriminating  heroism  In 
the  Fifties  and  Sixties  was  that  most  poten- 
tial critics  of  the  military  power  were  excep- 
tionally reticent. 

In  1961,  In  the  last  moments  before  leaving 
office.  President  Elsenhower  gave  his  famous 
warning:  "In  the  councils  of  government  we 
must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist."  This 
warning  was  to  become  by  a  wide  margin  the 


most  quoted  of  all  Elsenhower  statements. 
This  was  principally  for  the  flank  protection 
it  provided  for  all  who  wimted  to  agree.  For 
many  years  thereafter  anyone  (myself  in- 
cluded) who  spoke  to  the  problem  of  the 
military  power  took  the  thoughtful  precau- 
tion of  first  quoting  President  Eisenhower. 
He  had  shown  that  there  were  Impeccably 
conservative  precedents  for  our  concern. 

Fifth,  in  the  Fifties  and  early  Sixties  the 
phrase  "domestic  priority"  had  not  yet  be- 
come  a  clicM.  The  civilian  claim  on  federal 
funds  was  not,  or  seemed  not,  to  be  over- 
powering. The  great  riots  In  the  cities  had 
not  yet  occurred.  The  appalling  conditions  In 
the  urban  core  that  were  a  cause  were  bUU 
unnoticed.  Internal  migration  had  long  been 
under  way  but  millions  were  yet  to  come 
from  the  rural  into  the  urban  slums.  Poverty 
had  not  yet  been  placed  on  the  national 
agenda,  with  the  consequence  that  we  would 
learn  how  much  and  how  abysmal  it  Is.  And 
promises  not  having  been  made  to  end  pov- 
erty, expectations  had  not  been  aroused.  The 
streets  of  Washington,  D.C.,  were  still  safer 
than  those  of  Saigon.  Travel  by  road  and 
commuter  train  was  only  just  coming  to  a 
crawl.  The  cities'  air  and  water  were  dirty  but 
not  yet  lethally  so. 

In  this  innocent  age.  In  1964.  taxes  were 
reduced  because  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of 
economic  stagnation  and  unemplojrment 
from  raising  more  federal  revenue  than 
could  quickly  be  spent.  The  then  Director 
of  the  Budget,  Kermlt  Gordon,  was  per- 
suaded that  if  an  excess  of  revenue  were 
available  the  military  would  latch  on  to  it. 
Inflation  was  not  a  pressing  Issue.  Military 
expenditures,  although  no  one  wished  to 
say  so,  did  sustain  employment.  Circum- 
stances could  not  have  been  better  designed 
economically  speaking,  to  allow  the  military 
a  clear  run. 

Sixth  and  finally,  in  these  years,  both  con- 
servative and  liberal  opposition  to  the  mili- 
tary-industrial power  was  muted.  Nothing 
could  be  expected,  in  principle,  to  appeal  less 
to  conservatives  than  a  vast  increase  in  bu- 
reaucratic power  at  vast  cost.  In  an  earlier 
age  the  reaction  would  have  been  apoplectic. 
Some  conservatives  In  an  older  tradition- 
men  genuinely  concerned  about  the  Levi- 
athan State — were  aroused.  Ernest  Weir,  the 
head  of  National  Steel  and  the  foe  of  FDR 
and  the  New  Deal,  Alf  M.  Landon,  the  much- 
underestimated  man  who  opposed  Roosevelt 
In  1936,  Marrlner  Ecdes,  banker  and  long- 
time head  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  a  few 
others  did  speak  out.  But  for  most  it  was 
enough  that  the  Conununists — exponents  of 
a  yet  more  powerful  state  and  against  private 
property  loo — were  on  the  other  side.  One 
accepted  a  lesser  danger  to  fight  a  greater 
one.  And,  as  always,  when  many  are  mod- 
erately aroused  some  are  extreme.  It  became 
a  tenet  of  a  more  extreme  conservatism 
that  civilians  should  never  Interfere  with 
the  military  except  to  provide  more  money. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  compromise  with 
Commumsm.  It  mtut  be  destroyed.  Their 
military  doctrine,  as  Daniel  Bell  has  said,  was 
"that  negotiation  with  the  Communists  Is 
impossible,  that  anyone  who  discusses  the 
possibility  of  such  negotiation  is  a  tool  of 
the  Communists,  and  that  a  'tough  policy' — 
by  which,  sotfo  voce.  Is  meant  a  preventative 
war  of  a  first  strike — Is  the  only  means  of 
forestalling  an  eventual  Communist  %'lc- 
tory."'  To  an  Impressive  extent,  in  the 
Fifties  and  Sixties  this  new  conservatism, 
guided  by  retired  Air  Force  Generals  and  the 
redoubtable  Edward  Teller,  became  the  voire 
of  all  conservatism  on  defense  policy. 

The  disappearance  of  liberal  criticism  was 
almost  as  complete — and  even  more  remark- 
able. An  association  of  military  and  indus- 
trial power  functioning  without  restraint 
would  have  been  expected  to  arouse  liberal 


^  Quoted  by  Ralph  E.  Lapp  in  The  Weapons 
Culture  (Norton,  1968). 
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paaslon.  So  also  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic power  for  private  purpoee  by  defense  con- 
tractors, some  of  them  defining  missions  for 
the  Services  so  as  to  require  what  they  bad 
to  sell.  But  liberals  did  not  react.  Like  con- 
servatives tbey  accepted  a  lesser  threat  to 
liberty  to  forestall  a  greater  one.  Also  it 
was  not  easy  for  a  generation  that  had  asked 
for  more  executive  power  for  FDR  and  his 
successors  over  conservative  opposition  to 
see  danger  in  any  bureaucracy  or  remedy  in 
stronger  legislative  control.  This  was  a  too 
radical  reversal  of  liberal  form. 

The  generation  of  liberals  which  was  active 
In  the  Fifties  and  Slztiee  had  also  been 
scarred  by  the  tactics  of  the  domestic  Com- 
mimists  in  politics  and  the  trade-union 
movement.  And  members  of  this  generation 
bad  seen  what  happened  to  friends  who  bad 
committed  themselves  to  the  wartime  al- 
lUnoe  with  the  Soviets  and  had  nailed  their 
colors  to  its  continuation  after  the  war.  Sta- 
lin had  let  them  down  with  a  brutal  and  for 
many  a  mortal  thiunp.  Those  who  escaped,  or 
many  of  them,  made  common  caxise  with  the 
men  who  were  making  or  deploying  weapons 
to  resist  Communism,  urging  only,  as  good 
liberals,  that  there  was  a  social  dimension 
to  the  struggle.  As  time  passed  it  was  dls- 
covfered  that  many  good  and  liberal  things — 
foreign  aid,  technical  assistance,  travel 
grants,  fellowships,  overseas  llbrarlee — could 
be  floated  on  the  communist  threat.  Men  of 
goodwill  became  aoompUshed  in  persuading 
the  more  retarded  to  vote  for  forelgn-ald  leg- 
islation, not  aa  a  good  thing  In  itself  but  as 
an  indlspenjsable  instrument  In  the  war 
against  Communism.  Who,  having  made  this 
case,  could  then  be  critical  of  military  spend- 
ing for  the  same  pvtrpoee? 

Additionally  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties 
American  liberals  were  fighting  for  the  larger 
federal  budget  not  for  the  things  it  bought 
but  for  the  unemployment  it  prevented.  Such 
a  budget,  with  its  stabilizing  flow  of  expen- 
ditures and  supported  by  personal  Income 
taxes  which  rose  and  fell  with  stabilizing  ef- 
fect, was  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  or  Key- 
neslan  Economics.  And  this  economics  of 
high  and  expanding  employment,  in  turn, 
was  the  cornerstone  of  the  liberal  position. 
As  noted  it  was  not  easy  for  liberals  to  admit 
that  defense  expenditures  were  serving  this 
benign  social  function;  when  asked  they  (i.e. 
we)  always  said  that  spending  for  educa- 
tion, housing,  welfare,  and  civilian  public 
works  would  serve  Just  as  well  and  be  much 
welcomed  as  an  alternative. 

But  there  was  then  no  strong  pressure 
to  spend  for  these  better  things.  According- 
ly it  was  not  easy  for  liberals  to  become 
aroiised  over  an  arms  policy  which  had  such 
obviously  beneficent  effects  on  the  economy. 
By  the  early  Sixties  the  liberal  position  was 
beginning  to  change.  PYom  comparatively 
early  In  the  Kennedy  Adminiatratlon — the 
Bay  of  Pigs  was  a  major  factor  in  this  revela- 
tion— It  became  evident  that  a  stand  would 
have  to  be  made  against  policies  urged  by 
the  military  and  its  State  Department  al- 
lies—against military  Intervention  in  Cuba, 
military  intervention  In  Laos,  military  in- 
tervention In  Vietnam,  an  all-out  fallout 
shelter  program,  unrestricted  nuclear  test- 
ing, all  of  which  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
President  as  well  as  for  the  country  and 
world.  A  visible  and  sometimes  sharp  division 
occurred  between  those  who,  more  or  less 
automatically,  made  their  alliance  with  the 
military  power,  and  those — Robert  Kennedy, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  Theodore  Sorensen,  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Averell  Harriman,  and,  though 
rendering  more  homage  to  the  organizations 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  George  Ball  and 
Robert  McNamara — who  saw  the  dangers  of 
this  commitment.  With  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration this  opposition  disappeared  or  was 
dispersed.  The  triiimph  of  those  who  allied 
themselves  with  the  bureaucracy  was  the  dis- 
aster of  that  Administration. 

The  <q>po8ltlon,  much  enlarged,  then  re- 
appeared in  the  political  theater.  Suspicion 
of  the  military  power  in  1968  was  the  moet 


Important  factor  uniting  the  fOUowen  of 
Senators  Kennedy.  BlcCarthy.  and  MCOov- 
em.  Along  with  the  more  specific  and  more 
Important  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
filot.  It  helped  to  generate  the  opposition 
that  persuaded  Lyndon  Johnson  not  to  run. 
And  the  feeling  that  Vice  President  H^un- 
phrey  was  not  sufficiently  firm  on  thU 
issue — that  he  belonged  poIltlcaUy  to  the 
generation  of  liberals  that  was  tolerant  to 
the  military-industrial  power — unquestion- 
ably diluted  and  weakened  his  support.  Con- 
ceivably it  cost  him  the  election. 

VI 

To  see  the  sources  of  the  strength  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  in  the  Fifties 
and  Sixties  Is  to  see  its  considerably  greater 
vulnerability  now.  The  Communist  Imperl- 
um,  which  once  seemed  so  fearsome  in  Its 
unity,  has  broken  up  into  bitterly  antago- 
nistic blocks.  Moscow  and  Peking  barely  keep 
the  peace.  Fear  in  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Romania  is  not  of  the  capitalist 
enemy  but  the  great  Communist  friend.  The 
more  Intimate  calculations  of  the  Soviet  High 
Command  on  what  might  be  expected  of  the 
Czech  (or  for  that  matter  the  Romanian  or 
Polish  or  Hungarian)  army  in  the  event  of 
war  in  Western  Europe  must  not  be  without 
charm.  Perhaps  they  explain  the  odd  military 
passion  of  the  Soviets  for  the  Egyptians.  The 
Soviets  have  had  no  more  success  than  has 
capitalism  in  penetrating  and  organizing  the 
backward  countries  of  the  world.  Commu- 
nist and  capitalist  Jungles  are  indlstln- 
g;iishable.  Men  of  Independent  mind  recog- 
nize that  after  twenty  years  of  aggressive 
military  competition  with  the  Soviets  our 
security  is  not  greater  and  almost  certainly 
less  than  when  the  competition  began.  And 
although  in  the  Fifties  it  was  fashionable  to 
assert  otherwise  ("a  dictator  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  his  people  by  the  millions") 
we  now  know  that  the  Soviets  are  as  aware 
of  the  totally  catastrophic  character  of  nu- 
clear war  as  we  are — and  more  so  than  our 
more  articulate  generals. 

These  changes  plus  the  adverse  reaction  to 
Vietnam  have  cost  the  military  power  its 
monopoly  of  the  scientific  community.  This, 
in  turn,  has  damaged  its  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  knowledge  including  that  which  depends 
on  security  classification.  Informed  critics 
are  amply  available  outside  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex.  When  earlier  this  year  Un- 
der Secretary  of  I3efense  Packard  sought.  In 
an  earlier  tradition,  to  discredit  the  opposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Herbert  A.  York,  former  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  to  the 
ABM,  on  the  grounds  that  the  latter  did  not 
have  access  to  secret  information,  the  ef- 
fort backfired.  The  only  person  whose  cred- 
ibility was  damaged  was  Secretary  Packard. 
In  consequence  men  are  now  available  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  weapons  are  relevant 
to  an  equilibrium  with  the  Soviets,  what  de- 
stroys this  balance  by  encouraging  a  new 
competitive  round,  and  what  serves  primfkrlly 
the  prestige  of  the  Services  and  the  prestige 
and  profits  of  the  contractors.  The  attacks 
on  the  Sentinel-Safeguard  ABM  system  could 
never  have  been  mounted  in  the  Fifties. 

Additionally,  civilian  priority  has  become 
one  of  the  most  evocative  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. Everywhere — for  urban  housing  and 
services,  sanitation,  schools,  police,  larban 
transportation,  clean  air,  potable  water — the 
needs  are  huge  and  pressing.  Because  these 
needs  are  not  being  met  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  live  In  fear  of  an  urban  explosion 
may  well  be  greater  than  those  who  are 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  nuclear  devasta- 
tion. For  many  years  I  have  lived  in  siun- 
mers  on  an  old  farm  in  southern  Vermont. 
In  the  years  following  Hiroshima  we  had 
the  advance  refugees  from  the  atomic 
bomb.  Now  we  have  those  who  are  escaping 
the  ultimate  urban  riot.  The  second  migra- 
tion is  much  bigger  than  the  first  and  has 
had  a  far  more  inflationary  effect  on  local 
real-estate  values. 
Certainly  the  day  when  military  spend- 


ing was  a  slightly  embarr«S8ing  alternative 
to  unemployment  Is  gone  and,  one  imagines, 
forever. 

With  all  of  these  changes  has  come  a  radl. 
cal  change  In  the  political  climate.  Except  la 
the  darker  reaches  of  Orange  County  and 
suburban  Dallas  (where  defense  expendi- 
tures also  have  their  Influence)  fear  of  Com- 
munism has  receded.  We  have  lived  with  the 
Conununists  on  the  same  planet  now  for 
a  half-century.  An  Increasing  niunber  are 
disposed  to  believe  we  can  continue  doing 
so.  Conununlsm  seems  somewhat  leas  trium- 
phant than  twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union  is  yet  another  industrial  state 
in  which  organization — bureaucracy — is  in 
conflict  with  the  people  it  must  educate  in 
such  numbers  for  its  tasks.  Mr.  Nixon  in 
his  many  years  as  a  political  aspirant  was 
not  notably  averse  to  making  capital  out 
of  the  Communist  menace.  But  neither,  if 
a  little  belatedly,  was  he  a  man  to  resist  a 
trend.  Many  must  have  noticed  that  his 
warnings  overt  or  implied  of  the  Communist 
menace  in  his  Inaugural  Address  were 
rather  less  fiery  than  those  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy eight  years  earlier. 

The  anxiety  which  led  to  the  great  con- 
centration of  military  and  industrial  power 
in  the  Fifties  having  dissipated,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  that  power  has  naturally 
become  a  political  Issue.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  Mr.  Nixon  sacrificed  some, 
perhaps  much,  of  his  lead  when,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  he 
promised  to  revitalize  the  arms  race  with 
an  effort  to  establish  clear  superiority  over 
the  Soviets.  There  can  be  little  queetlon  that 
General  Curtis  LeMay,  far  from  attracting 
voters  to  Governor  George  Wallace  in  1968, 
was  a  disaster.  At  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  Eisenhower.  MacArthur,  Patton,  and 
Bradley,  LeMay  was  one  of  the  Ixma  fide 
heroes  In  the  American  pantheon.  But  his 
close  association  with  the  military  power, 
especially  his  long  efforts  to  make  nuclear 
warfare  palatable,  if  not  altogether  appetiz- 
ing, to  the  American  public,  was  unnerving. 
As  noted  a  stand-up-to-it  heroism  is  com- 
bined with  a  deep  sensitivity  when  the  nu- 
clear nerve  is  touched. 

If  the  potential  followers  of  Governor 
Wallace  were  capable  of  alarm  over  the 
military  power,  then  the  potential  opposition 
is  not  confined  to  the  bearded  and  barefoot 
left.  (This,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  will  be 
the  first  assumption  of  the  bureaucracy.) 
Nor  is  it.  Concern  reaches  deeply  Into  the 
suburban  middle  class  and  business  com- 
munity. During  the  stunmer  of  1968,  If  I 
may  recur  once  more  to  personal  experience, 
I  was  concerned  with  raising  money  for 
Eugene  McCarthy.  We  raised  a  great  deal: 
the  efforts  with  which  I  was  at  least  margin- 
ally associated  produced  some  $2.5  million. 
Overwhelmingly  we  got  -that  money  from 
businessmen.  Opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war 
was,  of  course,  the  prime  reason  for  this 
support.  But  concern  over  the  military  power 
was  a  close  (and  closely  affiliated)  second. 
When  one  is  asking  for  money  one  very  soon 
learns  what  evokes  response. 

Social  concern,  however  inappropriate  for 
a  businessman,  was  most  important  but  there 
were  also  very  good  business  reasons  for  being 
aroused.  In  1968,  the  hundred  largest  defense 
contractors  had  more  than  two-thirds  (67.4 
per  cent)  of  all  the  defense  business  and  the 
smallest  fifty  of  these  had  no  more  In  the 
aggregate  than  General  Dynanoics  and  Lock- 
heed. A  dozen  finns  specializing  In  military 
business  (e.g.,  McDonnell  Douglas,  General 
Dynamics,  Lockheed,  United  Aircraft)  to- 
gether with  General  Electric  and  AT&T  had 
a  third  of  all  the  business.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  businessmen  the  only  association 
with  the  defense  business  is  through  the 
taxes  they  pay.  Not  even  a  subcontract  comes 
their  way.  And  they  have  another  coet.  They 
must  operate  In  communities  that  are  starved 
for  revenue,  where.  In  consequence,  their 
business  is  exposed  to  disorder  and  violence 
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and  where  materials  and  manpower  are  pre- 
empted by  the  defense  contractors.  They 
must  also  put  up  with  inflation,  high  Interest 
rates,  and  regulation  on  overseas  Investment 
occasioned  by  defense  spending.  The  willing- 
ness of  American  businessmen  to  suffer  on 
behalf  of  the  big  defense  contractors  has  been 
a  remarkable  manifestation  of  chanty  and 
self-denial. 

Two  other  changes  have  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  military  power.  In  the  Fifties  the 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States 
was  still  identified  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  great  capUlns  of  World  War  n — ^wlth 
Elsenhower,  Marshall,  MacArthiu,  Bradley, 
King,  Nimitz,  Arnold.  And  many  members  of 
a  slightly  Junior  generation — Maxwell  Taylor, 
James  Gavin,  Matthew  Ridgway,  Curtis  Le- 
May— were  in  positions  of  power.  Some  of 
these  soldiers  might  have  done  less  well  had 
they  been  forced  to  fight  an  elusive  and 
highly  motivated  enemy  in  the  Jungle  of 
Vietnam  encumbered  by  the  leisurly  warriors 
of  the  ARVN.  (At  one  time  or  another,  Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur,  Gavin  all  made  it  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  they  wotild  never  have  got 
Involved  in  such  a  mistake.)  The  present 
military  generation  is  Intimately  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  misfortune.  And  its  credi- 
bility has  been  deeply  damaged  by  its  fatal 
association  with  the  bureaucratic  truths  of 
that  war — with  the  long  succession  of  defeats 
that  become  victories,  the  victoriee  that  be- 
come defeats,  and  brilliant  actions  that  did 
not  signify  anything  at  all.  In  the  Fifties 
it  required  courage  for  a  civilian  to  challenge 
EUsenhower  on  military  matters.  Anyone  is 
allowed  to  doubt  the  omniscience  of  General 
Westmoreland. 

Finally,  all  bureaucracy  has  a  mortal  weak- 
ness; it  cannot  respond  effectively  to  attack. 
The  same  inertlal  gttldance  which  propels  it 
Into  trouble — which  sends  it  mindlessly  Into 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  Vietnam  even  when  dis- 
aster is  evident — renders  it  helpless  in  self- 
defense.  It  can,  in  fact,  only  mimic  Itself. 
Organization  could  not  come  up  with  any 
effective  response  to  Its  critics  on  Vietnam. 
The  old  slogans — we  must  resist  worldwide 
Communist  aggression,  we  must  not  reward 
aggression,  we  must  stand  by  ova  brave  al- 
lies— were  employed  not  only  after  repetition 
had  robbed  them  of  all  meaning  but  after 
they  had  been  made  ludicrous  by  events.  In 
the  end  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  re- 
duced to  mnemonic  speeches  about  our  com- 
mitments. Organized  thought  was  Incapable 
of  anything  better. 

So  with  the  military  power — only  more  so. 
One  of  the  perquisites  of  great  power  is  that 
its  use  need  not  be  defended.  In  conse- 
quence kings,  czars,  dictators,  capitalists, 
even  union  leaders — when  their  day  of  ac- 
counting comes  have  rarely  been  able  to 
speak  for  themselves.  As  the  military  power 
comes  under  scrutiny,  it  will  be  reduced  to 
asserting  that  its  critics  are  Indifferent  to 
Soviet  or  Chinese  intentions,  \uiacqualnted 
'\^ith  the  most  recent  intelligence,  militarily 
Inexperienced,  naive,  afraid  to  look  nuclear 
destruction  in  the  eye.  Or  it  will  be  said  that 
they  are  witting  or  unwitting  tools  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  Following  Secretary 
Laird's  effort  on  behalf  of  the  ABM  (when  he 
deployed  from  new  Intelligence  an  exception- 
ally alarming  generation  of  Soviet  missiles) 
a  special  appeal  will  be  made  to  fear.  A 
bureaucracy  under  attack  is  a  fortress  with 
thick  walls  but  fixed  guns. 

vn 

It  is  a  cllch6,  much  beloved  of  those  who 
supply  the  diplomatic  gloss  for  the  military 
power,  that  not  much  can  be  done  to  limit 
the  latter — or  its  budget — so  long  as  "Amer- 
ican responsibilities"  in  the  world  remain 
—unchanged.  And  for  others  It  is  a  persuasive 
point  that  to  reduce  the  military  budget  will 
require  a  change  in  foreign  policy. 

But  these  changes  have  already  occurred. 
In  the  years  following  World  War  n  there 
was  a  spacioiis  view  of  the  American  task 


in  the  world.  We  guarded  the  borders  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  We  prevented  sub- 
version there  and  put  down  wars  of  libera- 
tion elsewhere.  In  pursxilt  of  these  aims  we 
maintained  alliances,  deployed  forces,  pro- 
vided military  aid  on  every  continent.  This 
was  the  competition  of  the  superpowers.  We 
had  no  choice  but  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
that  competition. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  world  so 
depicted  does  not  exist.  Superpowers  there 
are  but  superpowers  cannot  much  affect  the 
course  of  life  within  the  countries  they  pre- 
sume to  see  as  on  their  side.  In  part  that 
was  the  lesson  of  Vietnam;  annual  expendi- 
tures of  $30  billion,  a  deployment  of  more 
than  half  a  million  men,  could  not  much  af- 
fect the  course  of  development  In  one  small 
country.  In  lands  as  diverse  as  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Peru,  and  the  Congo  we  have  found 
that  our  ability  to  affect  the  development  Is 
even  less.  We  have  also  found,  as  in  the  near- 
by case  of  Cuba,  that  a  coiuitry  can  go  Com- 
munist without  Inflicting  any  overpowering 
damage. 

What  we  have  not  done  is  accommodate 
our  military  policy  to  this  reality.  Military 
aid,  bases,  conventional  force  levels,  weapons 
requirements  still  assume  superpower  omnip- 
otence. (And  the  military  power  still  pro- 
jects this  vision  of  OUT  task.)  Our  foreign 
policy  has,  in  fact,  changed.  It  is  the  Penta- 
gon that  hasn't. 

vni 

To  argue  that  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex is  now  vulnerable  is  not  to  suggest  that 
it  is  on  its  last  legs.  It  spends  a  vast  amount 
of  pubUc  money,  which  Insures  the  support 
of  many  (though  by  no  means  all)  of  those 
who  receive  it.  Many  Senators  and  Congress- 
men are  slow  to  criticize  expenditures  in 
their  districts  even  though  for  most  of  their 
supporters  the  cost  vastly  exceeds  the  gain. 
(Defense  contracts  are  even  more  concen- 
trated geographically  than  by  firm.  In  1967 
three  favored  states  out  of  fifty — California 
and  New  York  and  Texas — received  one-third. 
Ten  states  accounted  for  a  full  two-thirds. 
In  all  but  a  handful  of  cases  the  Congress- 
man or  Senator  who  votes  for  miltary  spend- 
ing Is  voting  for  the  enrichment  of  peope 
he  does  not  represent  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  elect  him.)  And  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  habit  and  momentum.  The  military 
power  has  been  above  challenge  for  so  long 
that  to  attack  still  seems  politically  quixotic. 
One  recalls,  however,  that  it  once  seemed 
quixotic  to  be  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

Nonetheless  control  is  possible.  I  come  to 
my  final  task.  It  Is  to  offer  a  political  dec- 
alogue of  what  is  required.  It  is  as  follows : 

(f )  The  goal,  all  must  remember,  is  to  get 
the  military  power  under  firm  political  con- 
trol.  This  means  electing  a  President  on  this 
issue  next  time.  This,  above  all,  must  be  the 
issue  in  the  next  election. 

However,  for  the  next  three  and  a  half 
years,  not  much  can  be  done  about  the 
Presidency.  Also  if  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  resist 
the  military  power  he  will  follow  President 
Johnson  into  oblivion — conceivably  taking 
quite  a  few  others  with  him.  This  one  must 
suppose  he  will  see.  So  while  all  possible 
moral  pressure  must  be  kept  on  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Immediate  target  is  Congress. 

(2)  Congress  will  not  be  impressed  by 
learned  declamation  on  the  danger  of 
military  power.  There  must  be  organi- 
zation. The  last  election  showed  the 
power  of  that  part  of  the  community — the 
colleges,  universities,  concerned  middle  class, 
businessmen — which  was  alert  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Now  in  every  possible  Congres- 
sional District  there  must  be  an  organization 
alert  to  the  military  power.  Anciently,  legis- 
lators up  for  election  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  an  "adequate  national  defense," 
a  euphemism  for  according  the  Pentagon  a 
blank  check.  In  the  next  election  everyone 
must  be  pressed  for  a  promise  to  resist  mil- 
itary programs  and  press  relentlessly  for  ne- 
gotiations along  lines  Indicated  below.  Any 


Senator  or  Congressman  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  should  exercise  strict 
supervision  over  the  Pentagon,  that  the  lat- 
ter should  be  strictly  answerable  to  Con- 
gress both  for  its  actions  and  Its  expendi- 
tures, confesses  his  indifference  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  legislative  body.  He  will  be  bet- 
ter at  home. 

This  effort  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
North,  the  Middle  West,  or  West.  In  the  last 
five  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  major  college  and  university  cen- 
ters of  the  South.  Nowhere  did  McCarthy  or 
Kennedy  draw  larger  and  more  enthusiastic 
crowds  than  In  the  big  Southern  universi- 
ties. Mendel  Rivers.  Richard  Russell,  Strom 
Thurmond,  John  Tower,  and  the  other  syc- 
ophants of  the  military  from  the  South 
must  be  made  sharply  aware  of  this  new 
constituency — and  if  possible  be  retired  by 
it. 

(3)  The  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  two  houses  must  obviously  be  the  object 
of  a  special  effort.  They  are  now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  members,  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  military  power.  Some  liberals  have 
been  reluctant  to  serve  on  these  fiefs.  No 
effort,  including  an  attack  on  the  seniority 
system  Itself,  should  be  spared  to  oust  the 
present  functionaries  and  to  replace  them 
with  acute  and  independent-minded  mem- 
bers. Here  too  it  is  important  to  get  grass- 
roots expression  from  the  South. 

(4)  The  goal  is  not  to  make  tlie  military 
power  more  efficient  or  more  righteously 
honest.  It  is  to  get  it  under  control.  These 
are  very  different  objectives.  The  first  seeks 
out  excessive  profits,  high  costs,  poor  tech- 
nical performance,  favoritism,  delay,  or  the 
other  abuses  of  power.  The  second  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  power  Itself.  The  fij«t  is  di- 
versionary for  it  persuades  people  that  some- 
thing is  being  done  while  leaving  power  and 
budgets  intact. 

(5)  This  is  not  an  antimilitary  crusade. 
Generals  and  admirals  and  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  are  not  in  the  object  of  attack. 
The  purpose  is  to  return  the  military  estab- 
lishment to  its  traditional  position  in  the 
American  political  system.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  an  unlimited  partner  in  the 
araos  Industry.  Nor  was  it  meant  to  be  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  foreign  policy.  Any  general 
or  admiral  who  rose  to  fame  before  World 
War  n  would  be  surprised  and  horrified  to 
find  that  his  successors  In  the  profession  ct 
arms  are  now  conunerclal  accessories  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

(S)  Whatever  its  moral  case  there  is  "o 
political  future  in  unilateral  disarmament. 
And  the  case  must  not  be  compromised  by 
wishful  assumptions  about  the  Soviets  which 
the  Soviets  can  then  destroy.  It  can  safely  be 
assumed  that  nuclear  annihilation  Is  as  un- 
popular with  the  average  Russians  as  It  is 
with  the  ordinary  American,  and  that  their 
leaders  are  not  retarded  In  this  respect.  But 
it  is  wise  to  assume  that  within  their  indus- 
trial system,  as  within  ours,  there  Is  a  mili- 
tary-industrial bureaucracy  committed  to  its 
own  perpetuation  and  growth.  This  governs 
the  more  precise  objectives  of  control. 

(7)  Four  broad  types  of  major  iceapons 
systems  can  be  recognized.  There  are  first 
thoee  that  are  related  directly  to  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  power  or  the  balance  of  terror 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  The  ICBM's  and  the 
Polaris  submarines  are  ob\iously  of  this  sort: 
In  the  absence  of  a  decision  to  disarm  uni- 
laterally, restriction  or  reduction  in  these 
weapons  requires  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
There  are.  secondly,  those  that  may  be  added 
within  this  balance  without  tipping  it  dras- 
tically one  way  or  the  other.  They  allow  each 
country  to  destroy  the  other  more  completely 
or  redundantly.  Beyond  a  certain  number, 
more  ICBMs  are  of  this  sort.  Thirdly  there 
are  those  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  tip 
the  balance  or  seem  to  do  so.  They  promise, 
or  can  be  thought  to  promise,  destruction  of 
the  second  covintry  while  allowing  the  first 
to  escape  or  largely  escape.  Inevitably,  in  the 
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alMcnce  of  a  prospect  for  agrMtnent.  they 
must  provoke  reepoose.  An  ABM,  whl<A 
•eema  to  pvoTlde  defeiue  whJIe  allowing  con- 
tinued offense,  Is  al  this  sort.  So  are  missiles 
of  such  nvmiber,  weight,  and  precision  as  to 
be  able  to  destroy  the  second  country's  weap- 
ons without  poeelbllUy  of  retaliation. 

Finally  there  are  weapons  systems  and 
other  military  construction  and  gadgetry 
which  add  primarily  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Armed  Services,  or  which  advance  the  com- 
petitive position  of  an  individual  branch. 

The  last  three  classes  of  weapons  do  not 
add  to  such  security  as  U  provided  under 
the  balance  of  terror.*  Given  the  response 
they  provoke,  they  leave  It  either  unchanged 
or  more  dangerous.  But  all  contribute  to 
the  growth,  employment,  and  profits  of  the 
contractors.  AU  are  sought  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Army's  Sentinel  (now  Safe- 
guard) Antl-BaUlstlc  Missile  system  Is  urged 
even  though  It  is  Irrelevant  and  possibly 
dangerous  as  a  defense.  As  Mr.  Russell 
Baker  has  said.  It  Is  based  at  least  partly 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Chinese  would 
"live  down  to  our  underestimates  of  their 
abilities  and  produce  a  missile  so  inferior 
that  even  a  Sentinel  can  shoot  It  down." 
But  It  .helds  a  position  for  the  Army  In  this 
highly  technological  warfare.  The  Air  Force 
wants  a  new  generation  of  manned  bomb- 
era,  their  vulnerability  notwithstanding,  be- 
cause an  Air  Force  without  such  bombers — 
with  the  key  fighting  men  sitting  silently 
In  underground  conunand  posts — is  much 
less  Interesting.  And  Boeing,  General  Dy- 
namics, Lockheed.  North  American  Rockwell, 
Orumman,  and  McDonnell  Douglas  are  nat- 
iirally  glad  that  this  is  so.  The  Navy  wants 
nuclear  carriers  and  their  complement  of  air- 
craft, their  vulnerability  also  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  same  reason. 

A  prime  objective  of  control  Is  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  military  budget  those  things 
which  contribute  to  the  arms  race  or  are 
Irrelevant  to  the  present  balance  of  terror. 
This  includes  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes  of  weapons  mentioned  above.  The 
ABM  and  the  MIRV  (the  Multiple  Indepen- 
dently-targeted Reentry  Vehicle),  both  of 
which  will  spark  a  new  competitive  round 
of  a  peculiarly  uncontrollable  sort,  as  well 
as  manned  bombers  and  nuclear  carriers  are 
all  of  this  sort.  Perhaps  as  a  simple  working 
goal,  some  five  billions  of  such  Items  should 


•Charles  L.  Schultze.  the  former  Director 
of  the  Budget  imder  President  Johnson  and 
his  associate  William  M.  Capron,  neither  of 
them  radicals  in  this  matter,  have  recently 
observed  that  "Once  we  have  achieved  a 
minimum  deterrent,  plus  an  ample  margin 
of  safety  and  a  healthy  R&D  program  to  be 
prepared  for  the  future,  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  value  the  United  States  could 
gain  from  additional  'superiority'  in  nuclear 
forces.  ...  we  cannot  attain  a  first-strike 
capability.  And  if  we  can  retaliate  with  dev- 
astating force  against  a  Soviet  attack,  what 
do  we  gain  by  having  twice  or  three  times 
that  force?  It  adds  nothing  to  our  diplo- 
matic strength  in  situations  short  of  nuclear 
war.  It  does  not  add  to  deterrence — devasta- 
tion twice  over  is  no  greater  deterrent  than 
devastation  once.  We  can,  to  some  extent, 
limit  damage  to  the  United  States  by  having 
the  capability,  in  a  retaliatory  strike,  to  tar- 
get Soviet  missiles  and  bombers  withheld 
In  a  first  strike.  But  the  'ample  margin  of 
safety'  described  above  gives  us  such  a  capa- 
bility already.  Excessive  superiority,  in  other 
words,  gains  us  little  of  value,  costs  sub- 
stantially In  budget  temu.  and  almost  in- 
evitably forces  a  Soviet  response  which  elim- 
inates the  superiority  temporarily  gained." 
Unpublished  memorandum.  A  valuable  re- 
cent document  on  this  whole  subject  is 
George  W.  Rathjens'  The  Future  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Amu  Rtue  (Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  1969). 


be  eliminated  In  each  of  the  next  three  years 
for  a  total  reduction  of  fifteen  billion.* 

(8)  The  second  and  more  important  06- 
jective  ot  control  is  to  viin  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  arms  control  and  reduction. 
This  means.  In  contrast  with  jvesent  military 
doctrine,  that  we  accept  that  the  Soviets  will 
bargain  In  good  faith.  And  we  accept  also 
that  an  ImperfeoC agreement — for  none  can 
be  watertight — Is  safer  than  continuing  com- 
petition. It  means,  a;  a  practical  matter, 
that  the  military  role  in  negotiations  must 
be  sharply  circumscribed.  Military  men — 
prompted  by  their  industrial  allies — will 
always  object  to  any  agreement  that  is  not 
alwolute,  self-enforcing,  and  watertight.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  arms-control  nego- 
tiations become,  as  they  have  been  In  recent 
times,  a  charade.  Instead  of  halting  the  arms 
race  they  may  even  have  the  effect  of  justi- 
fying it.  "After  all  we  are  trying  for  agree- 
ment with  the ."  The  Congress  and 

the  people  must  make  the  necessity  for  this 
control  relentlessly  clear  to  the  Executive. 

(9)  Independent  scientific  judgment  must 
be  mobilized  in  this  effort— as  guidance  to 
the  political  effort,  for  advice  to  Congress, 
and  of  course.  uHthin  the  Executive  itself. 
The  arms  race,  in  Its  present  form,  is  a  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  rather  than  a  military 
contest.  Those  military  can  no  longer  barri- 
cade themselves  behind  claims  of  military 
expertise  or  needed  secrecy,  opposing  views 
must  be  reliably  available. 

But  decisions  on  military  needs  are  still 
made  in  a  self-serving  compact  between 
those  who  buy  weapons  and  those  who  sell. 
So  the  time  has  come  to  constitute  a  special 
body  of  highly  qualified  scientists  and  citi- 
zens to  be  called,  perhaps,  the  Military  Audit 
Commission.  Its  fvmction  would  be  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress  and  Inform  the  public  on 
military  programs  and  negotiations.  It  should 
be  independently,  i.e.  privately,  financed.  It 
would  be  the  authoritative  voice  on  weapons 
systems  that  add  to  international  tension  or 
competition  or  serve  principally  the  com- 
petitive position  and  prestige  of  the  Services 
or  the  profits  of  their  suppliers.  It  would  have 
the  sj)eclal  function  of  serving  as  a  watch- 
dog on  negotiations  to  insure  that  the  mili- 
tary power  is  excluded. 

{10)  Control  of  the  military  power  must  be 
an  ecumenical  effort.  Obviously  no  one  who 
regards  himself  as  a  liberal  can  any  longer 
be  a  communicant  of  the  military  power.  But 
the  Issue  is  one  of  equal  concern  to  conserva- 
tives— to  the  conservative  who  traditionally 
suspects  any  major  concentration  of  public 
power.  It  Is  also  an  Issue  for  every  business- 
man whose  taxes  are  putting  a  very  few  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  gravy  train.  But  most  of 
all  it  is  an  issue  for  every  citizen  who  finds 
the  poUcy  images  of  this  bureaucracy — the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  preserving  the 
American  position  when  all  or  most  are  dead 
below — more  than  a  trifle  depressing. 
iz 

A  few  will  find  the  foregoing  an  unduly 
optimistic  effort.  More,  I  suspect,  will  find  it 
excessively  moderate,  even  commonplace.  It 
makes  no  overtures  to  the  withdrawal  of 
scientific  and  other  scholarly  talent  from  the 
military.  It  does  not  encourage  a  boycott  on 


»I  would  urge  leaving  the  space  race  out 
of  this  effort.  The  gadgetry  Involved  la  not 
uniquely  lethal;  on  the  contrary  it  channels 
competition  with  the  Soviets.  If  such  there 
must  be,  into  comparatively  benign  channels. 
It  has  so  far  been  comparatively  safe  for 
the  participants — strikingly  so  as  compared 
with  early  efforts  at  manned  flight  in  the 
atmosphere  and  across  the  oceans.  One  ob- 
serves, between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  a 
gentlemanly  obligation  to  admire  each  other's 
accomplishments  which,  on  the  whole,  com- 
pares favorably  with  similar  manifestations 
at  the  Olympic  games  or  involving  music  and 
the  ballet. 


recruiting  by  the  military  contractors.  It  does 
not  urge  the  curtailment  of  university  par- 
ticipation In  military  research.  These,  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  It,  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  military  power  Is  not  brought  un- 
der control.  Nor  can  there  be  any  very  right- 
eous lectures  about  such  action.  The  military 
power  has  reversed  constitutional  process  in 
the  United  States — removed  power  from  the 
public  and  Congress  to  the  Pentagon.  It  Is  in 
a  poor  position  to  urge  orderly  political  proc- 
ess. And  the  consequences  of  such  a  develop- 
ment could  be  very  great — they  could  amount 
to  an  uncontrollable  thrust  to  imllateral  dis- 
armament. But  my  Instinct  is  for  action 
within  the  political  framework.  This  Is  not 
a  formula  for  busy  ineffeetuallty.  None  can 
deny  the  role  of  those  who  marched  or 
picketed  on  Vietnam.  But,  In  the  end.  It  was 
political  action  that  arrested  the  escalation 
and  broke  the  commitment  of  the  bureauc- 
racy to  this  mistake.  Control  of  the  military 
power  Is  a  less  easily  defined  and  hence  more 
dlfllcult  task.  (To  keep  the  military  and  Its 
allies  and  spokesmen  from  queering  interna- 
tional negotiations  will  be  especially  dlfll- 
cult.) But  if  sharply  focused  knowledge  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  both  weapons  procure- 
ment and  negotiation;  if  citizen  attitudes 
can  be  kept  politically  effective  by  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  political  Issue  of  our 
time:  if  there  is  effective  organization;  If  In 
consequence  a  couple  of  htmdred  or  even  a 
hundred  members  of  Congress  can  be  kept 
in  a  vigilant,  critical,  and  arovised  mood;  and 
If  for  the  President  this  becomes  visibly  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure,  sur- 
vival and  eventual  defeat,  then  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  will  be  under  control.  It 
can  be  made  to  happen. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  Magazine,  June 

22.  1969] 
As    Eisenhower    Was    Sating:    "We    Mttst 
GcARD    Against  Unwarkanteb  Inflitencb 

BY      THB      MiLITAHT-lNDrSTRIAl.      COMPLKX"  ' 

(By  Richard  P.  Kaufman*) 

Eight  years  have  gone  by  since  President 
Eisenhower  opened  the  door  on  the  military- 
industrial  skeleton  In  the  closet.  Yet  only 
recently  has  research  started  to  hang  some 
real  meat  on  his  bony,  provocative  phrase, 
"military-industrial  complex."  What  is 
emerging  is  a  real  Frankenstein's  monster. 
Not  only  Is  there  considerable  evidence  that 
excessive  military  spending  has  contributed 
to  a  misallocatlon  of  national  resources,  but 
the  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  society 
has  already  suffered  Irreparable  harm  from 
the  pressures  and  distortions  thus  created. 

Military  and  military-related  spending  ac- 
counts for  about  45  per  cent  of  all  Federal 
expenditures.  In  fiscal  1968,  the  total  Federal 
outlays  were  $l78.9-bllllon.  The  Defense  De- 
partment alone  spent  $77.4-bllllon,  and  such 
related  programs  as  military  assistance  to 
foreign  countries,  atomic  energy  and  the 
Selective  Service  System  raised  the  figure  to 
$80.5-blllion.  The  $4-billlon  program  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  other  activities  Intertwined  with  the 
military  carry  the  real  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing considerably  higher. 

To  place  the  defense  bill  In  perspective  we 
should  note  that  1968  appropriations  were 
leas  than  $500-mllllon  for  food  stamps,  scfcbol 
lunches  and  the  special  milk  program  Oom- 
bined.  For  all  federally  assisted  housing  Pro- 
grams, including  Model  Cities,  they  Wert 
about  $2-bllllon.  The  poverty  program  re- 
ceived less  than  82-blIllon.  Federal  aid  to 
education   was    allotted   about    95.2-blUlon. 


'Farewell  radio  and  television  address  to 
the  American  people,  Jan.  17, 1961. 

'Richard  F.  Kaufman  Is  an  economist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government,  which  Sena* 
tor  William  Prozmlre  heads. 
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The  funds  spent  on  these  programs  and  all 
those  categorized  as  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, housing,  agriculture,  conservation, 
labor,  commerce,  foreign  aid,  law  enforce- 
ment, etc. — in  short,  all  civilian  programs — 
amounted  to  about  t82.5-bllllon,  If  the  space 
and  veterans'  programs  are  not  Included,  and 
less  than  (70-blUlon  if  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  is  not  considered. 

The  largest  single  Item  In  the  military 
budget — It  accoimted  for  $44-billlon  In 
1968 — is  procurement,  which  Includes  pur- 
chasing, renting  or  leasing  supplies  and  serv- 
ices (and  all  the  machinery  for  drawing  up 
and  administering  the  contracts  under  which 
those  purchases  and  rentals  are  made) .  Pro- 
curement, in  other  words,  means  Government 
contracts;  It  Is  mother's  milk  to  the  mllltary- 
industrlal  complex. 

The  Pentagon  annually  signs  agreements 
with  about  3a,0(X)  prUne  contractors;  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  100,000  subcontractors  are 
involved  In  defense  production.  Defense- 
oriented  Industry  as  a  whole  employs  about 
4  million  men.  However,  although  a  large 
number  of  contractors  do  some  military  busi- 
ness, the  largest  share  of  procurement  funds 
is  concentrated  among  a  relative  handful  of 
major  contractors.  Last  year  the  100  largest 
defense  suppliers  obtained  $36.2-bllllon  in 
military  contracts,  67.4  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  through  contracts  of  $10,000  or  more. 

Similarly,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
contract  awards  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  a 
select  group  of  major  corporations.  Of  ap- 
proximately (1.6-bllllon  awarded  In  contracts 
last  year,  all  but  8104-mllllon  went  to  36 
contractors.  As  for  NASA,  procurement  plays 
a  larger  role  In  Its  activities  than  In  those  of 
any  other  Federal  agency.  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  its  funds  are  awarded  In  contracts  to 
Industry  and  educational  Institutions.  Of  the 
94.1-bUllon  worth  of  procurement  last  year, 
92  per  cent  of  the  direct  awards  to  business 
went  to  NASA's  100  largest  contractors. 

In  terms  of  property  holdings,  the  result  of 
almost  two  centuries  of  military  procure- 
ment Is  a  worldwide  and  practically  Incal- 
culable empire.  An  almost  arbitrary  and 
greatly  underestimated  value — •202.5-bll- 
Uon — ^was  placed  on  military  real  and  per- 
sonal property  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
Weapons  were  valued  at  $100-blUlon.  Sup- 
plies and  plant  equipment  accounted  for 
$S5.6-bllUon.  Most  of  the  remainder  was  In 
real  estate.  The  Pentagon  says  the  29  million 
acres  It  controls — an  area  almost  the  size  of 
New  Tork  State — are  worth  f38.7-bllllon. 
(The  official  Defense  Department  totals  do 
not  Include  9.7  million  acres,  valued  at  $9- 
bllllon,  under  the  control  of  the  Army  Civil 
Works  Division  or  additional  property  valued 
at  $4.7-bllllon.)  The  arbitrariness  of  those 
figures  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  they  represent 
acquisition  costs.  Some  of  the  military  real 
estate  was  acquired  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and  much  of  It  Is  In  major  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas.  The  actual  value  of  the  real 
estate  must  be  many  times  Its  acquisition 
cost. 

But  the  Important  fact  about  procure- 
ment Is  not  the  extent  of  the  Pentagonii 
property  holdings;  It  Is  that  defense  con- 
tracting has  Involved  the  military  with  many 
of  the  largest  Industrial  corporations  In 
America.  Some  companies  do  almost  all  their 
business  with  the  Government.  Into  this 
category  fall  a  number  of  the  large  aerospace 
concerns — such  giants  as  General  Dynamics, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  and  United  Aircraft.  For 
such  other  companies  as  General  Electric. 
A.T.&T.  and  General  Motors.  Government 
work  amounts  to  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  business.  But  the  tendency  Is  for 
a  company  to  enlarge  Its  share  of  defense 
work  over  the  years,  at  least  In  dollar  value. 
And  whether  defense  contracts  represent  5 
per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  a  corporation's 
annual  sales,  they  become  a  solid  part  of 
the  business,  an  advantage  to  maintain  or 
Improve  upon.  A  company  may  even  work 
harder  to  Increase  Its  military  sales  than  It 


does  to  build  commercial  sales  because  mili- 
tary work  Is  more  profitable,  less  competi- 
tive, more  susceptible  to  control  through 
lobbying  In  Washington.  The  industrial  gi- 
ants with  assets  of  more  than  tl -billion  have 
swarmed  around  the  Pentagon  to  get  their 
share  of  the  sweets  with  no  less  enthusiasm 
than  their  smaller  brethren. 

The  enormous  attraction  of  military  and 
military-related  contracts  for  the  upper  tiers 
of  Industry  has  deepened  In  the  last  few 
years  as  military  procurement  has  Increased 
sharply.  For  example,  G.E.'s  prime-contract 
awards  have  gone  up  from  $783-milllon  In 
1958  to  $1.5-bllllon  In  1968;  General  Motors 
went  from  9281 -million  In  1958  to  $630- mil- 
lion In  1968.  While  much  of  this  Increase 
can  be  traced  to  the  Vietnam  war  boom  and 
many  contractors  would  suffer  a  loss  of  busi- 
ness If  the  war  ended,  there  was  steady 
growth  m  the  defense  Industry  during  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties  (In  1964  and  1965, 
before  the  Vietnam  build-up,  there  was  a 
decline  In  prime-contract  awards) .  In  the 
five  years  from  1958  to  1963 — five  years  of 
peace — the  value  of  G.£.'s  prime  contracts 
Increased  $ai7-mllllon  and  General  Motors' 
rose  9163-mllllon.  The  same  trend  can  be 
shown  for  many  of  the  large  corporations  in 
the  aerospace  and  other  industries. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  Is  that  de- 
fense production  is  gradually  spreading 
throughout  Industry,  although  the  great 
bulk  of  the  funds  Is  still  spent  among  rela- 
tively few  companies.  Still,  as  the  defense 
budget  Increases  the  procurement  dollars  go 
further.  The  geographical  concentration  of 
defense  production  in  the  industrialized, 
high-income  states  also  suggests  that  mili- 
tary contracts  have  come  less  and  less  to  be 
restricted  to  an  Isolated  sector  of  the  econo- 
my specializing  in  guns  and  ammunition. 
Military  business  has  become  solidly  en- 
trenched In  industrial  America. 

Considering  the  high  degree  of  misman- 
agement and  Inefficiency  In  defense  produc- 
tion and  the  tendency  for  contractors  to 
want  more  sales  and  therefore  to  support 
the  mUltary  In  Its  yearly  demands  for  a  larger 
budget,  this  Is  not  a  healthy  situation.  The 
Inefficiency  of  defense  production,  particu- 
larly In  the  aerospace  Industry,  can  hardly 
be  disputed.  Richard  A.  Stubbing,  a  defense 
analyst  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  a 
study  of  the  performance  of  complex  weapon 
systems,  concluded:  "The  low  over-all  per- 
formance of  electronics  in  major  weapon 
systems  develop)ed  and  produced  In  the  last 
decade  should  give  pause  to  even  the  most 
outspoken  advocates  of  military-hardware 
programs."  He  found  that  in  13  aircraft  and 
missile  programs  produced  since  1955  at  a 
total  cost  of  $40-bllllon,  fewer  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  electronic  components  performed 
acceptably:  two  programs  were  canceled  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  $2-bllllon,  and  two 
programs  costing  910-bUllon  were  phased 
out  after  three  years  because  of  low 
reliability. 

And  the  defense  Industry  is  inefficient  as 
well  as  unreliable.  Albert  Shapero,  professor 
of  management  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
has  accused  aerospace  contractors  of  habit- 
ually over-staffing,  over-analyzing  and  over- 
managing.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government,  described  poor 
work  habits  and  poor  discipline  In  contrac- 
tors' plants.  In  the  same  hearing,  a  retired  Air 
Force  officer,  Col.  A.  W.  Buesklng,  a  former 
director  of  management  systems  control  In 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, summarized  a  study  he  had  conducted 
by  saying  that  control  systems  essential  to 
prevent  excessive  costs  simply  did  not  exist. 

In  a  sense,  industry  is  being  seduced  into 
bad  habits  of  production  and  p>olitlcal  allegi- 
ance with  the  lure  of  easy  money.  And  indus- 
try Is  not  the  only  sector  being  taken  In. 
Consider  conscription  (3.6  million  men  In 
uniform),  the  Pentagon's  civilian  bureauc- 


racy (1.3  million),  the  work  force  In  de- 
fense-oriented industry  (4  million),  the  do- 
mestic brain  drain  created  by  the  growth  In 
military  technology,  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
military  research  and  development  as  a  per- 
centage (50  per  cent)  of  all  American  re- 
search, the  diversion  of  universities  to  serve 
the  military  and  defense  Industry.  These  in- 
dicators reveal  a  steady  infiltration  of  Ameri- 
can values  by  those  of  the  military  establish- 
ment: production  for  nonproductive  use, 
compulsory  service  to  the  state,  preparation 
for  war.  In  the  process,  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  lose  many  of  the  attributes  of  the 
marketplace.  In  the  defense  Industry,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  there  is  no  marketplace. 

The  gmeral  rule  for  Government  procure- 
ment Is  that  purchases  shall  be  made  through 
written  oompetlttve  bids  obtained  by  adver- 
tising for  the  Items  needed.  In  World  War  II 
the  competitive-bid  requirements  were  sus- 
pended. After  the  war  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  was  passed,  restating  the 
general  rule  but  setting  out  17  exceptions — 
clrsumstances  under  which  negotiation 
would  be  authorized  Instead  of  competition. 
The  exceptions,  which  are  still  in  use,  are 
very  broad  and  very  vague.  If  the  Item  Is  de- 
termined to  be  critical  or  complex  or  If  de- 
livery is  urgent  or  if  few  supplies  exist  and 
competition  Is  impractical  or  If  emergency 
conditions  exist  or  if  security  considerations 
preclude  advertising,  the  Pentagon  can  nego- 
tiate for  what  it  wants. 

When  President  Truman  signed  this  law  In 
1948  be  saw  the  poselbilities  for  abuse  and 
wrote  to  the  heads  of  the  armed  services  and 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics. "This  bill,"  he  said,  "grants  unprec- 
edented freedom  from  specific  procurement 

restrictions  during  peacetime There  Is 

dane;er  that  the  natural  desire  for  flexibility 
and  speed  in  procurement  will  lead  to  ex- 
cessive placement  of  contracts  by  negotiation 
and  undue  reliance  upon  large  concerns,  and 
this  must  not  occur."  Unfortunately,  Tru- 
man's apprehensions  were  well  justified.  Last 
year  about  90  percent  of  the  Pentagon's  and 
98  percent  of  NASA's  contract  awards  were 
negotiated  under  the  "exceptions." 

What  this  means  Is  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  objective  criterion  for  measuring  the 
fairness  of  contract  awards.  Perhaps  more 
Important,  control  over  the  costs,  quality 
SLnd  time  of  production,  Insofar  as  they  re- 
sulted from  competition,  are  also  lost.  Ne- 
gotiation Involves  informal  discussion  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  its  contractors  over 
the  price  and  other  terms  of  the  contract.  It 
permits  subjective  decisionmaking  on  such 
lmp>ortant  questions  as  which  firms  to  do 
business  with  and  what  price  to  accept.  The 
Pentagon  can  negotiate  with  a  single  con- 
tractor, a  "sole  source,"  or  it  can  ask  two  or 
three  to  submit  proposals.  If  one  later  com- 
plains that  he  had  promised  to  provide  a 
weapon  at  a  lower  price  than  the  contractor 
who  obtained  the  award,  the  Pentagon  can 
respond  by  asserting  that  the  price  was  not 
the  major  factor,  that  the  Government  sim- 
ply had  more  faith  In  the  contractor  who 
won.  This,  in  effect.  Is  how  the  Army  re- 
sponded to  the  Maremont  Corporation's  re- 
cent challenge  of  a  contract  award  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  for  the  M-16  rifle.  The  Penta- 
gon, because  of  Its  almost  unbounded  free- 
dom to  award  contracts,  can  favor  some 
companies.  And  over  long  periods,  this  prac- 
tice can  lead  to  a  dependence  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  technical  competence  of  the 
suppliers  on  whom  It  has  come  to  rely.  For 
example,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
(Company  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  con- 
struction of  large  aircraft  carriers. 

Typically,  the  Pentagon  will  invite  a  few 
of  the  large  contractors  to  submit  proposals 
for  a  contract  to  perform  the  research  and 
development  on  a  new  weapon  system.  The 
one  who  wins  occupies  a  strategic  position. 
The  know-how  he  gains  in  his  research  work 
gives  him  an  ad\-antage  over  his  rivals  for 
the  larger  and  more  profitable  part  of  the 
program,  the  production.  This  is  what  is 
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meant  when  It  is  said  that  the  Ooyemment 
Ifl  "locked  in"  wltti  a  contractor.  Because  the 
ooatractor  knows  he  will  obtain  a  lock-In  If 
be  can  do  the  Initial  research  work,  there  Is 
a  tendency  to  stretch  a  few  facts  during  the 
negotiations. 

Contractor  perfonnance  Is  measiired  by 
ttiree  factors:  the  total  ooet  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  weapon  system,  the  way  in  which 
it  functions  and  the  time  of  delivery.  During 
the  oontraot  negotiations  over  these  factors 
the  phenomenon  known  as  the  "buy-in"  may 
occur.  The  oontractor,  in  order  to  "buy  in"  to 
the  program,  otfers  more  than  he  can  deliver. 
He  may  promise  to  do  a  job  at  a  lower  cost 
than  he  knows  will  be  Incurred  or  to  meet  or 
exceed  performance  specifications  that  he 
knows  are  unattainable  or  to  deliver  the  fin- 
ished product  long  before  he  hoe  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  ready. 

Technically,  the  contractor  can  be  penal- 
laed  for  his  failure  to  fulfill  promises  made 
during  the  negotiations,  but  the  Government 
rarely  insists  on  full  performance.  The  con- 
tractor knows  this,  of  course,  and  he  also 
knows  the  "get-well"  strategem.  That  Is,  he 
can  reasonably  expect,  on  practically  all 
major  weapons  contracts,  that  should  he  get 
Into  difficulty  with  regard  to  any  of  the  con- 
'ttact.aonditlons,  the  Government  will  extrl- 
-eate  laiaa — get  him  well. 

The  contractor  can  get  well  In  a  variety  of 
ways.  If  his  costs  run  higher  than  his  esti- 
mates, the  Pentagon  can  agree  to  pay  them. 
(Cost  increases  can  be  hidden  through  con- 
tract-change notices.  On  a  typical,  complex 
weapon  system,  the  changes  from  original 
specifications  will  nvunber  in  the  thousands: 
some  originate  with  the  Pentagon,  some  are 
authorized  at  the  request  of  the  contractor. 
The  opportunities  for  burying  real  or  phony 
cost  increases  are  obvious,  so  much  so  that 
in  defense  circles  contract-change  notices  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "contract  nourish- 
ment.") The  Government  can  also  accept  a 
weapon  that  performs  p>oorly  or  Justify  a  late 
delivery.  If  for  some  reason  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Pentagon  to  accept  a  weapon,  there 
is  still  a  way  to  keep  the  oontractor  well.  The 
Pentagon  can  cancel  a  weapon  program  for 
the  "convenience"  of  the  Government.  A 
company  whose  contract  is  ctinceled  for  de- 
fault stands  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  cancellation  for  convenience  reduces  or 
eliminates  the  loss;  the  Government  makes 
reimbursement  for  costs  Incurred.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  occurred  recently  in  connection 
with  the  P-IUB.  the  Navy's  fighter- bomber 
version  of  the  TPX. 

Gordon  W.  Rule,  a  civilian  procurement 
official  who  had  responsibility  for  the  P-lllB, 
said  in  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Operations  that  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  was  In  default  on  its  contract 
because  the  planes-were  too  heavy  to  meet 
the  height  or  range  requirements.  Rule  pro- 
posed in  a  memorandum  to  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nltze  that  the  con- 
tract be  terminated  for  default.  At  the  same 
time,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Robert  H.  Charles  and  Roger  Lewis,  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  chairman,  proposed  that  the 
Navy  reimburse  the  company  for  all  costs 
and  impose  no  penalty.  Nltze's  compromise 
was  to  make  reimbursement  of  »2l6.5-nill- 
llon,  mostly  to  General  Dynamics,  and  to  Im- 
pose a  small  penalty. 

In  a  memo  written  last  year  Rule  made 
this  comment  on  the  attitude  of  defense 
contractors:  "No  matter  how  poor  the  qual- 
ity, how  late  the  product  and  how  high  the 
cost,  they  know  nothing  will  happen  to 
them." 

There  are  many  other  ways  to  succeed  In 
the  defense  business  without  really  trying. 
The  Pentagon  generously  provides  capital  to 
Its  contractors;  more  than  tl3-billlon  worth 
of  Government-owned  property,  including 
land,  buildings  and  equipment,  U  in  con- 
tractors' hands.  In  addition,  the  Pentagon 
will  reimburse  a  supplier  during  the  life  of 
hla  contract  for  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of 
the  coats  he  reports.  Tbeae  are  called  "prog- 
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resa"  payments,  but  are  unrelated  to  progress 
in  the  sense  of  contract  objectives  achieved; 
they  correspond  only  to  the  costs  incurred. 
The  progress  payments  are  Interest-free  loans 
that  provide  the  contractor  with  working 
capital  In  addition  to  fixed  capital.  They 
minimise  his  investment  in  the  defense  busi- 
ness and  free  his  assets  for  commercial  work 
or  for  obtaining  new  defense  work. 

Investigations  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  revealed  that  the  Government's 
money  and  property  iutve  been  used  by  con- 
tractors for  their  own  purposes.  The  most 
recent  incident  Involved  Thiokol  Chemical 
Corporation,  Aerojet-General  (a  subsidiary  of 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company)  and  Her- 
cules, Inc.  Prom  1964  through  1967  they  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $22.4-milllon  to  be  used  for 
work  on  the  Air  Force  Minuteman  missile 
program.     The     Government     accountants 
found  that  the  three  contractors  misused 
more  than  918-milllon  of  this  money,  spend- 
ing It  for  research  unrelated  and  inapplicable 
to  Minuteman  or  any  other  defense  program. 
The  defense  industry  is  perhaps  the  most 
heavily  subsidized  in  the  nation's  history. 
Thanks  to  Pentagon  procurement  policies, 
large  contractors  find  their  defense  business 
to  be  their  most  lucraUve.  Although  no  com- 
prehensive study  of  such  profits  has  been 
made,  the  known  facts  indicate  that  profits 
on  defense  contracts  are  higher  than  those 
on  related  nondefense  business,  that  they 
are  higher  for  the  defense  industry  than  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole  and  that  the  dif- 
ferential has  been  Increasing.  In  a  study  that 
compared    the    five-year    period    from    1969 
through   1963   with   the  last  six  months   of 
1966,  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  a 
26  per  cent  Increase  In  the  average  profit 
rates  negotiated.  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  has  testified  that  suppliers  of  propulsion 
turbines  are  Insisting  on  profits  of  20  to  25 
per  cent,  compared  with  10  per  cent  a  few 
years  ago,  and  that  profits  on  shipbuilding 
contracts  have  doiibled  in  two  years. 

The  figures  cited  by  Rickover  relate  to 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  costs,  a  measure 
that  often  understates  the  true  profit  level. 
The  more  accurate  measure  is  return  on  In- 
vestment. An  example  of  the  difference  was 
demonstrated  in  a  1962  tax-court  case.  North 
American  Aviation  v.  Renegotiation  Board. 
The  contracts  provided  for  8  per  cent  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  costs,  the  tax  court  found 
that  the  company  had  realized  profits  of  612 
per  cent  and  802  per  cent  on  its  Investment 
in  two  succeeding  years.  The  reason  for  the 
huge  return  on  investment  was  the  Defense 
Department  policy  of  supplying  both  fixed 
and  v,'orking  capital  to  many  of  the  larger 
contractors.  In  some  cases  the  amoimt  of 
Government-owned  property  exceeds  the  con- 
tractor's Investment,  which  is  sometimes 
minimal.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  contractors 
prefer  to  talk  about  profits  as  a  percentage 
of  costs. 

Murray  Weldenbaum,  recently  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  found  In  a 
study  that  between  1962  and  1965  a  sample 
of  large  defense  contractors  earned  17.5  per 
cent  net  profit  (measured  as  a  return  on  in- 
vestment), while  companies  of  similar  size 
doing  business  In  the  commercial  market 
earned  10.6  per  cent. 

The  Pentagon  has  attempted  to  answer 
the  critics  of  high  defense  profits  by  citing 
the  findings  of  the  Logistics  Management 
Institute,  a  think  tank  that  has  done  a  study 
showing  declining  defense  profits.  The  trou- 
ble with  the  institute's  study  is  that  it  used 
unverified,  unaudited  data  obtained  on  a 
voluntary  basis  from  a  sample  of  defense 
contractors.  Those  who  did  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate simply  did  not  return  the  question- 
naires. In  fact,  42  percent  of  those  contacted 
provided  no  data.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  group  of  contractors  who  re- 
fused to  participate  In  the  study  Included 
the  ones  making  the  highest  profits. 

There  is  almost  no  risk  in  defense  contract- 
ing except  that  borne  by  the  Government. 
If  a  major  prime  contractor  has  ever  suffered 


a  substantial  loes  on  a  defense  contract,  the 
Pentagon  has  failed  to  disclose  his  name, 
although  it  has  been  requested  to  do  so  by 
members  of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disputed  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  C-fiA 
cargo  plane  projects  could  conceivably  result 
in  large  losses  for  Lockheed,  the  contractor 
In  both  cases.  Lockheed  Baaerts  that  it  might 
still  make  a  profit  on  the  C-5A  (which  is 
being  produced  In  a  Oovemment-owned 
plant) ,  and  denies  that  it  Is  at  fault  in  the 
cancellation  of  production  on  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  (on  which  research  work  has  been 
resinned).  Past  experience  suggests  that  one 
should  await  the  final  decision,  which  may  be 
two  years  in  coming,  before  making  flat 
statements  about  profit  and  loss. 

In  fairness,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvtn  R.  Laird  has 
talked  about  a  new  get-tough  policy  with 
contractors.  New  procurement  techniques 
that  would,  for  Instance,  require  contractors 
to  meet  specific  cost  benchmarks  have  been 
announced;  increased  prototype  development 
is  planned;  greater  public  disclosure  of  cost 
overruns  and  performance  or  scheduling 
problems  have  been  promised;  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  the  Air 
Force's  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  program 
have  been  canceled.  Whether  any  of  these 
measures  will  produce  real  savings  has  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  Pentagon  is  famous 
for  Its  paper  reforms. 

The  defense  Industry,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding high  profits  at  low  risk,  offers  fringe 
benefits  for  everyone.  One  of  the  important 
advantages  for  those  In  procurement  on 
either  side  of  the  bargaining  table.  Is  the 
opportunity  for  career  advancement.  There 
Is  a  steady  march  of  military  and  civUlan 
personnel  back  and  forth  between  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  defense  industry.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered unusual  for  someone  like  MaJ.  Gen. 
Nelson  M.  Lynde  Jr.  to  reUre  from  the  Army 
after  being  directly  Involved  in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  M-16  rifle  and  go  to  work  five 
months  later  for  Colt  Industries,  originally 
the  "sole  source"  of  the  M-16;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  for  comment  when  Lieut.  Gen.  Aus- 
tin Davis  retires  from  the  Air  Force  after 
playing  an  Important  role  in  procurement 
for  the  Minuteman  missile  program  and  be- 
comes vice  president  of  North  American  Rock- 
well, one  of  the  Minuteman's  prime  contrac- 
tors. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Interchange  of 
personnel  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  de- 
fense Industry  is  harmful  In  itself  or  that  it 
ought  to  be  prohibited.  There  is  a  problem 
in  finding  qualified  people,  and  one  would 
not  want  to  deprive  either  the  Pentagon  or 
contractors  of  a  source  of  trained  manpower. 
While  It  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn  the 
practice  and  everyone  engaged  in  it  out  of 
hand,  there  is  a  serious  conflict-of-interest 
problem. 

The  conflict-of-interest  laws  apply  pri- 
marily to  military  personnel  sind  are  easily 
evaded.  Therefore,  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem does  not  seem  to  lie  in  expanding  the 
legal  restrictions.  What  might  help  Is  the 
public  disclosure  of  the  names  of  high-rank- 
ing Pentagon  officials  who  have  moved  on  to 
Jobs  In  the  defense  Industry  and  those  who 
have  made  the  reverse  trip.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government  has  recom- 
mended that  such  a  list  be  compiled.  It  would 
facilitate  scrutiny  of  the  interchange  prob- 
lem by  revealing  obvious  conflicts  of  Interest 
that  should  be  investigated. 

Individuals  in  the  field  of  procurement 
naturally  have  an  interest  in  the  continued 
growth  and  Importance  of  their  field.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  people  In  many  other 
fields.  What  Is  disturbing  here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity that  many  officials  have  to  Influence 
procurement  policy  while  in  the  Pentagon  and 
then  benefit  from  their  actions  or  those  of 
their  former  associates  when  they  Join  the 
defense  industry  or,  possibly,  one  of  the  16 
Federal-contract  research  centers  supported 
by  the  Pentagon. 
Tbe  16  centers,  including  the  Rand  Oor- 
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poratlon  and  the  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
ysis, receive  at  least  85  per  cent — and  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  99  per  cent — of  their  income 
from  the  Pentagon.  With  contracts  totaling 
more  than  9S00-mllllon  a  year,  they  form  a 
kind  of  halfway  house  between  the  military 
establishment  and  the  defense  industry, 
serving  the  Interests  of  both. 

Last  year.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  obtained  from  the  Pentagon  a 
list  of  the  top  officials  of  the  research  centers 
and  their  prior  Government  affiliations.  Seven 
center  presidents  and  five  vice  presidents — 
Including  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — had  once 
held  high  posts  In  the  Defense  Department. 
Taylor's  salary  as  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  was  reported  as  $49,200: 
he  also,  of  course,  received  retirement  pay  as 
a  general.  The  highest-paid  research-center 
officer  was  the  president  of  the  Aerospace 
Corporation,  an  Air  Force  creation,  who  re- 
ceived 990,000  a  year. 

In  hearings  last  fall  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  In  Government.  Senator 
William  Proxmire  looked  briefiy  at  the  Lo- 
gistics Management  Institute,  a  Pentagon- 
created  research  center  that  worked  ex- 
clusively for  the  Defense  Department  until 
recently,  when  It  obtained  permission  to  de- 
vote 10  per  cent  of  its  time  to  other  assign- 
ments. Senator  Proxmire  learned  that,  of 
the  institute's  18  professional  staff  members, 
six  came  directly  from  defense  contractors, 
six  were  formerly  employed  by  research  cen- 
ters or  consultant  firms  whose  work  was 
heavily  defense  oriented  and  one  was  a  re- 
tired Air  Force  Reserve  officer. 

More  recently,  Proxmire  asked  the  Penta- 
gon for  a  list  of  the  retired  regular  military 
officers  holding  the  ranks  of  Army  colonel. 
Navy  captain  or  higher  employed  by  the  100 
largest  defense  contractors.  As  of  February, 
1969,  2.072  retired  regular  military  officers 
were  employed  by  the  95  top  contractors  who 
responded  to  the  inquiry,  an  average  of  22 
in  each  company.  The  10  companies  em- 
ploying the  largest  ntunber  had  1,065  on  their 
payrolls,  an  average  of  106,  triple  the  aver- 
age number  they  employed  In  1959. 

Proxmire,  In  a  March  24  speech,  com- 
mented, "What  we  have  here  is  almost  a 
classic  example  of  how  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  works."  His  point  was  that 
there  Is  a  growing  community  of  Interests 
between  the  military  and  the  large  contrac- 
tors and  that  It  militates  against  the  public 
interest.  Former  high-ranking  military  men 
have  a  special  entr6e  to  the  Pentagon,  they 
have  friendships  with  those  still  there  and 
may  even  negotiate  contracts  or  be  involved 
In  developing  plans  and  specifications  with 
officers  with  whom  they  served,  whom  they 
promoted  or  vice  versa.  "In  addition."  Prox- 
mire said,  "there  Is  the  subtle  or  unconscious 
temptation  to  the  officer  still  on  active  duty. 
After  all,  he  can  see  that  over  2,000  of  his 
fellow  officers  work  for  the  big  companies. 
How  hard  a  bargain  does  he  drive  with  them 
when  he  is  one  or  two  years  away  from 
retirement?" 

The  Interchange  of  personnel,  according 
to  testimony  by  Admiral  Rickover.  has  helped 
spread  a  business-oriented  philosophy  In  the 
Defense  Department.  One  might  equally  well 
observe  that  a  military-oriented  philosophy 
has  been  spread  In  the  defense  Industry.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  Institutional  arrangements  in 
addition  to  the  Interchange  of  personnel  help 
bind  military  power  to  industrial  wealth. 
Representatives  of  Industry,  in  such  groups 
as  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  and 
of  the  military,  in  such  organizations  as  the 
Air  FVjrce  Association,  agree  on  the  basic  Is- 
sues: a  large  military  budget,  a  high  cost  base 
in  defense  production,  no  losses,  high  profits 
and  Congressional  and  public  compliance. 

Though  ostensibly  preoccupied  with  na- 
tional security  and  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense against  potential  foreign  aggressors, 
these  institutions  interpret  domestio  criti- 


cism of  military  spending  as  a  problem  of 
the  highest  prlorty.  Witness  a  meeting  of  the 
Indtistry  Advisory  Council  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Defense  Department  in  October, 
1968.  (The  Industry  Advisory  Council  is  one 
of  a  dozen  or  more  business-advisory  groups 
which  meet  regularly  with  officials  in  the 
Pentagon  to  discuss  matters  ranging  from 
foreign  policy  to  the  latest  proposed  changes 
In  armed  services  procurement  regrulatlons. 
The  Industry  Advisory  Council  until  recently 
was  called  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Council.  Dropping  the  word  "Defense"  from 
Its  name  suggests  Its  concern  over  public 
relations.  The  council's  membership  at  the 
time  of  the  October  meeting  included  the 
presidents  or  board  chairmen  of  Boeing,  O.E., 
Brown  and  Root,  Western  Electric,  DuPont, 
Lockheed,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding, 
Northrop,  General  Dynamics,  Olln  Mathleson, 
Tenneco,  Litton,  and  Ford.) 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  October 
meeting  was  an  outline  of  major  problems 
facing  the  Pentagon  and  industry.  The  out- 
line and  a  memorandum  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Thomas  Morris  were  cir- 
culated to  officials  on  the  assistant-secretary 
level  of  the  Defense  Department  and  each  of 
the  armed  services.  The  subject  was:  "Fun- 
damental Problem  Areas :  Key  areas  worthy  of 
Joint  exploration  by  D.OJ).  and  Indusitry  in 
calendar  year  1969." 

Four  major  problem  areas  were  listed.  The 
first  was  how  to  "maintain  public  and  Con- 
greastonal  confidence  in  the  Integrity  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  defense  procurement  and  con- 
tractor performance."  Others  were  how  to  ob- 
tain full  compliance  with  procurement  pol- 
icies by  both  Pentagon  and  industry  officials; 
how  to  maintain  a  healthy  defense-industrial 
base,  and  how  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  major-weapon-system  acquisition  process. 

The  memo,  in  discussing  how  to  shore  up 
lagging  public  and  Congressional  confidence 
in  the  defense  procurement  process,  listed 
some  more  specific  "detailed  problems,"  in- 
cluding these:  uniform-accounting-stand- 
ards legislation:  excess-profits  hearings;  the 
Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act;  General  Accotmt- 
Ing  Office  investigations  and  audits;  investi- 
gations of  such  specific  programs  as  the 
TFX  and  the  M-14  rifle  and  statutory  profit 
limitations.  In  other  words,  the  chief  worries 
of  the  industry  and  Pentagon  representatives 
in  1969  are  legislation  that  would  tighten 
controls  on  procurement  and  defense  profits, 
the  investigation  of  specific  weapons  pro- 
grams and  investigations  and  audits  by  Gov- 
ernment accountants. 

The  danger  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex lies  in  its  scale.  Reasonable  men  will 
tolerate  a  war  machine  as  a  necessary  evil. 
It  is  the  size  of  the  machine  and  its  claim 
on  national  resources  and  individual  lives 
that  is  at  Issue.  What  is  alarming  is  the 
growth  of  the  complex. 

The  great  leap  of  the  military  budget  in 
the  last  few  years,  fiom  about  $50-blllion  to 
$80-bllllon,  and  Its  earlier  growth,  beginning 
with  the  Korean  war,  have  helped  to  bring 
about  serious  stresses  in  the  economy.  Al- 
though no  one  factor  can  be  identified  as  the 
sole  cause  of  inflation,  it  Is  no  accident  that 
the  three  most  recent  price  surges  accom- 
panied sharp  increases  in  military  spending 
between  1950  and  1953  (the  Korean  war  pe- 
riod), between  1956  and  1957  and  since  the 
buildup  in  Vietnam  began.  Defense  expendi- 
tures have  contributed  substantially  to  these 
inflationary  trends.  The  consequent  reduced 
value  of  savings  and  fixed- income  assets  dur- 
ing each  of  these  periods  is  an  Indirect  cost 
of  defense;  the  10  percent  tax  stircharge  made 
necessary  by  the  Vietnam  build-up  Is  a  much 
more  direct  one. 

More  ominous  than  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  a  bloated  defense  budget  are  ex- 
panding and  sometimes  furtive  military  ac- 
tivities in  such  areas  as  foreign  affairs,  social- 
science  research,  domestic  riot  control  and 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  In  hearings 
last  year  on  Pentagon-sponsored  foreign-af- 


fairs reeearcb.  Senator  Pulbrlgbt  quoted 
from  a  1967  report  of  tbe  Defense  Science 
Board  (a  scientific  counterpart  to  the  busl- 
nees-advlaory  groups)  :  "The  D.OI>.  mission 
now  embraces  problems  and  responsibllitiea 
which  have  not  previously  been  assigned  to  a 
military  establishment.  It  has  been  properly 
stated  that  the  D.OD.  must  now  wage  not 
only  warfare  but  'peacefare'  as  well  Paci- 
fication assistance  and  the  battle  of  Ideas  are 
major  segments  of  the  D.O.D.  responsibility. 
The  social  and  behavioral  sciences  constitute 
the  unique  resource  for  support  of  these  new 
requirements.  .  .  ." 

Fulbrlght's  reminder  that  the  military's 
responsibility  is  "to  prosecute  war  or  to  pro- 
vide military  forces  which  are  capable  of  de- 
fending against  an  external  attack"  might 
have  sounded  like  naivete  to  the  Pentagon, 
but  his  point  Is  Important.  Social-science  re- 
search conducted  in  foreign  countries  by  for- 
eigners should,  if  it  is  to  be  supported  at  all, 
be  supported  by  the  State  Department,  not 
the  Pentagon.  Research  Into  soclo-cultural 
patterns  or  the  social  organization  of  groups 
or  processes  of  change  should  not  be  a  mili- 
tary responsibility.  Yet  the  Pentagon  doea 
support  foreign  research  all  over  the  world. 
awarding  contracts  to  QS.  to  make  projeo- 
tlons  of  "future  world  environmentB"  and  to 
McDonnell-Douglas  to  do  a  study  entitled 
"Pax  Americana,"  later  retlUed  "Projected 
World  Patterns,  1985." 

The  Army's  new  domestic  "war  room"  in 
the  basement  of  the  Pentagon  Is  also  of 
doubtful  legitimacy.  This  "oiieratlons  cen- 
ter" Is  supposed  to  help  dispatch  and  coordi- 
nate troops  for  urban  riots  (maybe  that's 
"pacification  assistance") .  Even  assuming  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  activity,  one  can  raise 
the  same  question  that  disturbs  Senator 
Fulbright  with  regard  to  social-science  re- 
search: Is  this  a  proper  military  responsi- 
bility? 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  Pentagon's 
"lndep«^ndent  thinking,"  brought  to  light  by 
the  efforts  of  Congressmen  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Cornelius  Gallagher,  Is  the  con- 
troversial Army  plan  to  transport  about 
27,000  tons  of  obsolete  poison  gas  across  the 
country  by  train  to  New  Jersey  to  be  loaded 
onto  old  hulks,  towed  out  to  sea  and  sunk. 
Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Interior 
Department  have  a  direct  Interest  in  this 
project,  yet  the  Army  did  not  bother  to  co- 
ordinate its  plans  with  them  until  long  after 
the  plans  were  formulated. 

Such  incidents  as  the  construction  of  the 
domestic  war  room  and  the  independent 
decision  to  ship  poison  gas  across  the  cotm- 
try  symbolize  the  drift  of  power  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  the  Pentagon  and  show  the 
extent  to  which  military  authority  has  ex- 
ceeded Its  traditional  limits.  Swollen  by  over- 
generous  appropriations,  the  defense  budget 
has  become  the  source  of  frightening  polit- 
ical as  well  as  economic  power.  Practically 
freed  of  the  fiscal  limitations  that  restrain 
other  agencies,  the  Pentagon  seems  to  be 
able  to  exercise  Its  will  In  almost  any  area 
It  chooses,  foreign  or  domestic,  from  nego- 
tiating a  new  lease  for  bases  and  promising 
military  assistance  to  Spain  (as  It  was  re- 
cently alleged  to  have  done)  to  launching 
programs  of  social  reform. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  was  simply 
stated  recently  at  a  hearing  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations.  Tes- 
tifying was  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Representa- 
tive William  Moorhead  had  charged  that  the 
bureau  was  unable  to  scrutinize  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures  to  the  same  extent 
that  It  reviews  nondefense  spending.  Tbe 
budget  requests  of  Government  agencies,  ex- 
cept the  Defense  Department,  are  subjected 
to  an  Independent  analysis  and  review,  which 
Is  then  submitted  to  the  Budget  Director. 
The  director  makes  his  recommendations  to 
the  President,  subject  to  challenge  by  the 
Cabinet  officer  concerned.  But  the  Defense 
Department  is  treated  differently.  In  the 
Pentagon,   Moorhead   said,    Budget   Bureau 
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uoAlyBta  must  work  alongside  tb«lr  Defense 
cotinterparta.  not  Independently.  The  results 
or  this  joint  review  are  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  sends  it  to  the 
President,  subject  to  challenge  by  the  Budg- 
et Director.  The  result  Is  that  the  burden 
of  persuading  the  President  to  change  the 
budget  he  receives  Is  shifted  from  the  agency 
head  to  the  Budget  Director  In  the  case  of 
the  defense  Item,  but  only  there.  (The  Nix- 
on Administration's  Budget  Director,  Robert 
P.  Mayo,  testified  recently  that  the  defense 
budget  would  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  future  Just  as  other  depart- 
mental requests  are.) 

"The  most  relevant  consideration,"  Hughes 
testified,  "is,  in  blunt  terms,  sheer  power — 
where  the  muscle  is — and  this  is  a  very 
power-conscious  town,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  defense  establishment  are 
a  different  group  to  deal  with,  whether  the 
Congress  Is  dealing  with  them  or  whether  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  dealing  with  them.  .  .  ." 
The  military-industrial  complex  has  be- 
come a  massive,  tangled  system,  iuM  inside, 
half  outside  the  Oovemment.  Like  the  Oor- 
dlan  knot.  It  is  too  intricate  to  be  unraveled. 
But  like  the  dinosaur,  its  weakness  lies  In  Its 
great  size.  If  its  intricacy  rebuffs  us.  Its  gross- 
ness  li  vTjlnerable:  it  can  be  reduced  by  sub- 
slantlAIly  cutting  the  defense  budget. 

This  is  the  only  viable  Immediate  solution, 
for  innovations  In  contractual  procedures, 
regulatory  statutes  such  as  the  Truth-ln- 
Negotlatlons  Act  and  svich  watchdog  agencies 
as  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  have  not 
been  able  to  cope  effectively  with  the  major 
excesses  In  military  procurement.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  been  In  a  subordinate 
position,  notwithstanding  Its  recent  success 
In  challenging  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory funds  and  Its  claims  to  more  power  over 
the  defense  budget.  The  deck  is  stacked 
against  those  who  would  sit  down  across  the 
table  from  the  mlUtary-lndustrial  complex. 
The  only  way  to  change  the  game  Is  to  cut 
the  budget.  i 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WIL- 
LIAM H.  BATES,  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  befoie  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

R.   Res.   450 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Bates,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  flfty-seven 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 


that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  peld  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Attest: 

W.  Pat  Jmsmnaa. 

Clerk. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution,  for  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kikkidt)  and  my- 
self, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rftolution  will  be  read  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  214)  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  314 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profotmd  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  H.  Bates,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  WnxiAM 
Bates  had  all  of  the  attributes  of  an  ideal 
public  servant:  a  keen  intellect,  the  abil- 
ity to  grasp  difBcult  problems,  a  deep 
sense  of  comptission  and  understanding, 
a  notable  sense  of  humor,  and  above  all 
those  traits  of  character  and  Integrity 
which  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  hJs 
colleagues  and  constituency  alike.  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District, 
no  matter  what  their  political  afBliation, 
feel  that  they  have  lost  a  very  good 
friend.  It  is  certain  that  the  Common- 
wealth has  lost  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished sons  and  the  Congress  a  Member 
of  the  first  rank.  Bill  Bates  would  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  consider  himself 
indispensable,  but  with  his  passing  I 
think  that  all  of  us  are  conscious  that  his 
place  will  be  a  diflBcult  one  ever  to  fill.  He 
served  his  district,  his  Commonwealth, 
and  his  Nation  with  never  less  than 
total  excellence  and  with  utmost  fidelity 
and  devotion.  My  wife  Joins  me  In  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Bates  and  all  of  the 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  a  man  like  Congressman 
Bill  Bates,  In  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
with  so  many  years  of  service  yet  unful- 
filled, should  have  been  taken  from  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
two  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  Senator  Kennedy,  to 
Join  with  a  like  committee  of  the  House 


to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
Representative. 

ADJOtntMMENT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  Resolution  214,  and 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased.  Representative 
Bates,  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  imanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  2  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
p.m.),  imder  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  24,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  23,  1969: 

Nationai.  SdENCE  Foundation 

William  David  McElroy,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  vice  Leland  J.  Haworth. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sesvice 

Luther  I.  Replogle,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Iceland. 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

J.  Fife  Symington,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Samuel  E.  Westerfleld,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Liberia. 

U.S.  CiEcurT  Judge 

Eugene  A.  Wright,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  a  new 
position  created  under  Public  Law  90-347 
approved  June  18,  1968. 

Associate  Judge 
W.  Bypon  Sorrell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions  for  the  term  of  10 
years,  vice  a  new  position  created  under 
Public  Law  90-S79. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Robert  O.  Wagner,   of  Ohio,   to   be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  R.  Ben  Hosier. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  for  the   term   of   5   years   expiring 
June  22,  1974,  reappointment. 
In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Kleber  S.  Masterson,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  June  23, 1969: 

Mississippi  Rivxr  Commission 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins,  Jr., 
024237,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  a  member  and 
President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879  (21 
Stat.  37;  33  U.S.C.  642). 

California  Debris  Commission 
Col.  Charles  R.  Roberts,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Callforria  Debris  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1893 
127  Stat.  607;  33  U.S.C.  661). 
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CITIZENS    OF    UnCA,    N.Y.,    HONOR 
FRED   J.  PURCELL 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  20,  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  a  community  tribute  to  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen.  On  that  date  the  citizens 
of  Utlca,  N.Y..  honored  Fred  J.  Purcell 
for  his  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Those  of  us  who  shared  in  saluting  Mr. 
Purcell  did  so  with  mixed  emotions.  On 
the  one  hand  we  were  pleased  to  evi- 
dence our  appreciation  for  all  that  our 
honored  guest  had  done  for  his  com- 
munity, the  people  with  whom  he  had 
worked,  and  the  projects  with  which  he 
was  identified.  We  also  were  happy  for 
Mr.  Purcell,  because  we  knew  how  much 
his  election  as  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  meant  to  him  and  his 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  admittedly 
somewhat  sad,  because  we  knew  that  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Purcell  to  new  and  more 
important  responsibilities  within  his  la- 
bor organization  would  require  the  Pur- 
cells  to  move  on. 

The  realization  that  this  able,  civic- 
minded,  dedicated  Utlcan  would  no  longer 
be  available  to  assist  with  local  projects 
had  an  impact  on  us  all.  A  Fred  J.  Pur- 
cell does  not  come  along  everyday.  As 
we  listened  to  the  many  tributes  to  this 
outstanding  individual  we  knew  we  were 
losing  someone  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  so  many.  The  loss  will  not  be 
easily  overcome. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Purcell's  record  of 
achievements  makes  it  easy  to  under- 
stand why  he  is  held  in  such  high  es- 
teem by  the  people  of  Utlca.  The  follow- 
ing brief  biographical  sketch  from  the 
souvenir  progam  prepared  especially  for 
last  Friday's  testimonial  dinner  gives  one 
a  glimpse  of  a  man  and  an  Indication 
of  why  he  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  proudly  claim  him  as  a 
friend.  We  wish  him  well  in  Ids  new 
endeavor  and  we  are  confident  that  he 
will  continue  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  dedicated,  faithful,  and  energetic  serv- 
ant to  his  fellow  man. 

The  biographical  sketch  follows: 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon. 
Fred  J.  Purcell 

Many  who  achieve  success  have  a  passion 
for  making  others  aware  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Somehow  each  step  up  the  ladder 
seems  to  be  accompanied  by  great  fanfare. 

Fred  PiirceU  is  a  delightful  exception  to 
that  rule.  While  compiling  a  spectacular  rec- 
ord In  labor  management  and  community 
service,  his  performance  has  been  quiet, 
modest,  and  constantly  superior. 

While  many  of  our  distinguished  cltliens 
become  globe  trotters  at  the  drop  of  an  ex- 
pense account,  Fred  chose  to  follow  his  des- 
tiny right  here  In  the  Mohawk  VaUey.  His 
story  Is  overwhelming  proof  that  a  man  of 
extraordinary  professional  talents  and  a  gen- 
uine concern  for  his  community  need  not 


concern  himself  with  success.  Society  brings 
success  to  Buih  men  by  continually  tapping 
them  for  greater  responsibilities. 

Fred's  list  of  achievements,  offices,  and 
awards,  both  professional  and  civic,  are  a  cat- 
alog of  more  than  20  years  of  service  to  labor 
management,  which  began  in  1951  when  he 
was  elected  Business  Representative  for  Dis- 
trict Lodge  157.  He  has  held  such  key  poets 
as  Vice-President,  Public  Relations  Director, 
and  the  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Machinists,  President  of  the  Great- 
er Utlca  Federation  of  Labor,  President  of 
the  Northeastern  Conference  of  Machinists 
and  President  of  the  Greater  Utlca  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  AFL-CIO.  The  list  of  his  as- 
signments could  fill  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  quietly  and  modestly  Fred  has 
emerged  as  a  national  leader  in  the  labor 
movement. 

Despite  the  grueling  demands  of  bis  many 
labor  posts,  Fred  somehow  managed  to  find 
the  time  when  asked  to  serve,  whether  the 
call  was  from  occupation,  community,  or 
country.  In  World  War  II,  Fred  again  dis- 
tinguished himself ,  as  he  has  throughout  his 
career.  While  sending  with  the  Infantry  In 
Italy  and  Prance,  he  was  wounded  and  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart  with  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters.  Following  the  war,  he  returned  to 
Utlca,  and  through  the  years  he  has  served 
his  city  well. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Greater  Utlca 
Community  Chest  and  Planning  Council. 
Chairman  of  the  United  Fund  Campaign,  a 
member  of  numerotis  hospital,  philanthropic, 
and  church  organizations.  His  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  labor  and  his  community  are  in- 
separable, since  Fred  joined  the  ranks  of 
labor  while  still  attending  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  High  School.  In  the  American  tradition, 
he  sold  newspapers,  and  worked  in  drug  and 
grocery  stores  to  earn  money  while  still  a 
student. 

His  wife,  Betty,  Is  also  a  native  Utlcan, 
and  she  and  their  three  children  have  shared 
the  burden  placed  upon  the  family  of  a  man 
in  demand.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not 
many  gifted  with  the  dedication,  the  stam- 
ina, and  the  talent  to  bear  the  burden  of 
leadership.  The  few  who  are,  like  Fred  Pur- 
cell, f  ortvmately  find  it  Impossible  to  say  "no" 
when  asked  to  serve. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
RICHMOND  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD 
WARS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATUS 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  May  15.  1969,  by  the 
Richmond  Chapter  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLUTION  or  RicaMOMD  Chapter  or  ths 

Mhjtart  Order  or  the  World  Wars 

Whereas  our  democratic  Institutions  and 
way  of  life  can  siirvlve  only  when  supported 
by  an  educated  cltlEenry,  which  can  be  at- 
tained only  when  our  universittee  and  col- 
leges maintain  ever-growing  standards  of 
scholarship:  and 


Whereas  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
being  deliberately  subverted  by  revolutionary 
groups  under  the  guise  of  "academic  free- 
dom" and  seek,  as  does  one  which  assumes 
the  name  of  The  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  "to  destroy  the  myth  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy";  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  that  these  subversives 
be  dealt  with  promptly  and  with  all  the  force 
necessary  to  end  their  campaign  of  sit-ins, 
lock-outs,  armed  threats,  arson,  and  nu- 
merous acts  of  vandalism;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  administrative  officials 
of  all  institutions  of  learning  be  governed  by 
the  following  principles:  That  students  be 
encouraged  to  make  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  betterment  of  their  col- 
leges and  universities  and  that  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  them;  that  the  admin- 
istration discuss  such  recommendations  with 
the  students  whenever  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  or  other 
means  of  coercion;  that  in  those  cases  where 
students  are  guilty  of  vandalism  or  other 
crimes,  or  persist  in  sit-ins  or  lock-outs,  that 
they  be  criminally  prosecuted  and  expelled 
permanently  from  the  Institution  they  seek 
to  destroy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  president  of  each  college  and 
university   within   the   United   States. 

Ceni&ed  Official : 

Franklin  R.  Sibert, 

Commander. 


THE  30TH  SESSION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  tlie  privilege  of  representing 
the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  30th  ses- 
sion of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration.  Also  repre- 
senting our  committee  were  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Thomas  J.  Meskill,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Chaeles  E.  Wiggins. 

During  the  meeting.  Ambassador  Gra- 
ham A.  Martin,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration Affairs,  announced  the  United 
States  would  contribute  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  current  year  bringing  the 
total  American  commitment  to  about  $4 
million  out  of  the  total  $24  million 
budget. 

Ambassador  Martin,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  committee,  described  the  orga- 
nization as  an  effective  instrument  that 
serves  "both  people  in  reed  and  countries 
In  need  of  people." 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Pbter  Rodino,  Jr.,  spoke  for  the 
entire  delegation  when  he  said  he  was 
"proud  that  the  United  States  has  given 
further  substance  to  its  interest  in 
ICEM  by  an  additional  contribution." 

He  also  stated  that  ICEM  is  "an  im- 
portant and  Indispensable  organ  of  the 
International  community  in  this  ever- 
changing  world." 
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Senator  Mathzas  correctly  noted  that 
the  organization  "numages  Insurgences 
of  refugees,  moving  them  expeditiously 
to  new  homes;  and  it  locates  new  oppor- 
tunities for  people  in  developed  countries 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  homes  or 
threatened  by  diminishing  job  posslblll- 
Ues." 

I  commend  the  speeches  of  Ambassa- 
dor Martin,  my  colleague  Peter  Rooino, 
Jr..  and  Senator  Mathias  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  include  them  herewith : 
Statkiocnt  bt  H.  E.  M«.  Obaraic   Martin, 

Spbciai.  Assistant  to  thk  Secsxtast  op 

Stats 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Cbaln&an,  may  I  extend 
to  you,  tbe  two  Vice-Chalrmen,  and  the 
Rapporteur  my  congratulations  on  yotu'  re- 
spective elections.  My  Delegation  Is  most 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Council's  deliberations  under 
your  able  leadership. 

I  should  also  like  to  extend  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  warm  welcome  to  our  new 
Director,  Mr.  John  Thomas.  We  listened  with 
keen  Interest  to  his  statement  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  were  very  favourably  Impressed  with 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  report — all 
the  more  so  In  view  of  the  few  short  months 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  held  the  Directorship. 
It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  he  tackled  the 
Job  of  directing  our  Committee  In  a  vigorous 
and  Imaginative  way  and  we  compliment  him 
on  an  excellent  beginning. 

In  his  report,  the  Director  has  referred  to 
ICEM's  record  of  achievements  with  hU  cus- 
tomary modesty;  be  has  highlighted  the 
Committee's  current  problems  with  frank- 
ness and  candour,  and  cited  the  Committee's 
new  directions  and  objectives  with  a  note  of 
hopte  and  a  note  of  cautious  optimism.  His 
statement,  coupled  with  the  Status  Report 
we  have  reviewed  in  document  MC/914,  otter 
on  the  1969  Programme  and  Budget,  which 
we  have  reviewed  in  doctiment  MC/914,  offer 
much  food  for  thought  and  provide  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  the  Council's  deliberations. 

In  this  framework,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  now  to  comment  on  those  matters 
of  particular  Interest  and  concern  to  my 
Government. 

With  the  clear  and  present  need  so  great.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  why  our  re- 
sponse, our  coUectlve  and  Individual  re- 
sponse, has  been  so  slow. 

Proximity  etches  the  anxieties  and  needs 
of  the  displaced  and  dispossessed  In  very 
sharp  lines.  Where  there  Is  direct  contact,  the 
awareness  of  the  compelling  necessity  for  an 
adeqtiate  response  is  very  clear.  In  those  In- 
stances where  our  communications  media 
have  adequately  reported  the  plight  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  we  have  all  seen  that  the 
response  of  the  individual  citizens  of  our 
countries  has  been  prompt,  generous  and 
forthcoming. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  part  of  our  prob- 
lem may  be  that  documents  and  bare  sta- 
tistics tend  to  blur  the  picture.  Perhaps  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  deaUng  with 
ICEM's  role  in  the  field  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment in  terms  of  mere  £xatistlcs.  that  we 
may  have  lost  sight  of  the  wretched  human 
drama  behind  them.  If  this  is  the  case  with 
those  of  us  who  are  supjxjeed  to  be  the  pro> 
fesslonals  of  our  governments  in  this  field, 
we  can  certainly  understand  a  diminishing 
awareness  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  our  countries, 
and  of  our  principals  in  cir  governments 
who  have  the  unenviable  task  of  determining 
the  prlorlUee  for  all  too  scarce  governmental 
budgetery  resources. 

So,  perhaps,  it  might  be  useful  If  we  here 
today  clearly  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
refugaes  In  Europe  Is  a  vary  sizeable  and  a 
continuing  one.  At  tbls  very  moment.  Camp 
Tratsklrchen,  near  Vienna,  is  fUled  to  ca- 
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paclty  with  new  refugees  from  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  are  Oampe  Latina  and 
Capua  in  Italy,  Camp  Zlmdorf  in  Germany, 
the  refugee  hostel  in  Istanbul,  and  the  refu- 
gee processing  facilities  in  Beirut.  In  Spain, 
the  proceesing  pipeline  is  clogged  with  Cubcm 
refugees;  throughout  the  asylum  areas  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Near  Bast,  the  offices 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  are  teeming  with 
these  and  other  categories  of  new  refugees, 
including  sizeable  numbers  from  among  mi- 
nority groups  of  certain  £:astem  European 
and  Arab  countries. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  those  of  us 
here  know  that  the  problem  is  real,  the  num- 
bers are  great,  and  the  process  of  resettle- 
ment— which  offers  the  best  solxrtion  to  the 
high  majority  of  refugee  cases — is  costly.  In 
the  current  year  alone,  according  to  the 
budget  document  before  us,  ICEM  will  ex- 
pend over  $9  million  on  its  refugee  pro- 
gramme. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  still  re- 
mains of  how  we  translate  our  knowledge  of 
the  need  into  effective  action  on  the  j>art  of 
our  governments  in  providing  the  resources 
that  ICEM  must  have  to  carry  out  the  mission 
this  Council  has  given  it. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Budget  and  Finance  last  week,  we  learned 
that  the  $744,000  deficit  in  this  section  of 
the  Budget  represented  an  Inability  on  the 
part  of  ICEM  to  handle  5.000  to  7.000  refu- 
gees who  will  present  themselves  for  move- 
ment during  the  current  year.  Perhaps.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  would  be  useful  for  all  of  us  to 
remind  their  governments  that  this  would 
involve  no";  only  suffering  on  the  pttft  of  the 
refugees  concerned,  but  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  care  and  maintenance  costs  for  the 
asylum  governments  and  for  other  govern- 
ments and  agencies  contributing  to  such 
costs,  as  well  as  the  overcrowding  In  the 
refugee  camps  and  processing  centres. 

We  might  remind  our  governments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  history  Indicates  that.  If  we 
permit  this  to  happen,  the  eventual  cost  In 
money  as  well  as  In  stark  human  misery  will 
be  far  greater. 

We  might  also  remind  our  governments 
that  there  does  not  presently  exist  any  other 
international  mechanism  except  ICEM  that 
Is  qualified  to  deal  with  these  particular 
types  of  problems.  We  might,  therefore,  rec- 
onunend  that  ICEM's  established  record  of 
effectiveness  deserves  the  Increased  financial 
resources  that  are  now  needed  to  meet  the 
increased  load  it  Is  called  upon  to  carry. 

We  have  noted  that  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  ICEM  has  moved  16.200 
refugees.  Taking  account  of  the  number  of 
potential  refugee  migrants  in  the  asylum 
areas  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
at  the  present  time — and  I  believe  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  would  place  the  number  at 
40,000 — and  to  add  the  current  rate  of  influx 
of  new  refugees — running,  I  understand,  ap- 
proximately at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  month — 
it  seems  very  clear  that  ICEM  will  be  called 
upon  to  move  as  many,  if  not  more,  refugees 
in  1969  as  In  1968 — greater  numbers  than  at 
any  time  since  1956/1967. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  heavy  workload,  we 
can  take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
ICEM  Is  a  viable  organization,  and  that  it  is 
responding  so  effectively  to  the  resettlement 
needs  of  the  continuing  heavy  flow  of  new 
refugees.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
realism  dictates  that  as  responsible  officers  of 
the  respective  Member  Governments,  we  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  ICEM's  ability  to 
operate  effectively  In  the  area  of  refxigee  re- 
settlement is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  measure 
of  financial  support  provided  to  th«  Com- 
mittee for  tbls  purpose. 

My  Gtovemment,  Mr.  Chairman,  wishes  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  great  concern  that  tha 
statiis  report  before  us  still  shows  a  deficit 
for  the  current  year  in  Section  n — Refugee 
Migration — In  the  amount  of  $744,000. 

Now,  If  we  may  review  for  a  moment  the 
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position  with  respect  to  reaourcea,  as  wa 
understand  It,  only  12  of  ICEM's  31  Member 
Qovemments  are  making  contributions  to 
the  refugee  area  of  the  Budget  in  the  current 
year. 

The  question  might  well  be  raised  whether 
the  burden  of  meeting  the  needs  of  refugees 
has  ceaaed  to  be  a  reeponsibility  of  the  entire 
International  Community — or  whether  the 
spirit  of  international  solidarity  in  the  faoe 
of  humanitarian  need  has  been  somewhat 
foresaken.  We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the 
case.  Rather,  we  are  confident  that  a  better 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  governments,  and 
of  our  citizens,  of  the  continuing  refugee 
activity  In  Europe — a  new  awareness  of  the 
problem  facing  ICEM — a  new  awareness  of 
ICEM's  uniqueness  and  proved  record  of 
effectiveness — will  bring  forth  the  necessary 
support. 

Permit  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  express  the 
confident  hope  that  those  Member  Qovem- 
ments which  are  not  now  contributing  to  this 
important  area  of  activity  will  recognize  the 
dlia  need  and  find  a  way  to  provide  some 
measure  of  financial  assistance — and  that 
those  governments  which  are  already  con- 
tributing will  find  it  possible  to  do  even 
more. 

Our  goal,  I  suggest,  must  be  100  per  cent 
participation  and  100  percent  coverage  of 
our  refugee  budget.  I  am  reminded,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  back  in  1960  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  facing  a  somewhat  similar  prob- 
lem the  representative  of  Switzerland  at  that 
time  presented  to  the  Fourteenth  Special 
Session  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  for- 
mula for  the  financing  of  refugee  movements, 
which  called  for  per  capita  contributions 
from  the  country  of  temporary  asylum;  per 
capita  contributions  from  country  of  final 
settlement;  and  contributions  from  member 
governments  of  ICEM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  it  might 
now  be  appropriate  to  reconsider  this  or  some 
other  imaginative  formula  to  provide  for 
the  assured  financing  of  the  Committee's 
refugee  resettlement  activities.  I  hope  that 
the  other  Members  of  the  Council  may  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  thinking  and  that 
perhaps  the  Council  may  be  able  to  instruct 
the  Budget  Sub-Committee  to  thoroughly 
explore  this  question  in  the  coming  months 
and  to  report  to  us  the  results  of  their  de- 
liberations at  the  Council  meeting  in  No- 
vember. 

If  I  may,  I  shall  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
to  Section  III  of  the  Programme  and  Budg- 
et— the  Latin  American  Programme — In 
which  we  face  a  shortfall  of  $450,000. 

As  the  Council  Is  well  aware,  my  Govern- 
ment was  among  those  which  were  Instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Selective  Migra- 
tion Programme  for  Latin  America.  We  have 
supported  the  Progranune  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  1964. 

Looking  back  at  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced— and  the  Council  will  recall  that  the 
principal  problem  was  finding  suitable  skilled 
and  professional  workers — it  is  regrettable, 
and  Indeed  I  m.ay  say  it  Is  ironic,  that  this 
Programme  faces  curtailment  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Commit- 
tee's machinery  Is  reaching  a  high  standard 
of  performance,  and  the  Programme  is  show- 
ing favourable  growth.  According  to  the 
Status  Report  before  us,  increases  are  being 
achieved  In  nearly  all  the  emigration  coun- 
tries, and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
target  of  2,000  highly  skilled  and  profes- 
sional movements  could  be  reached  in  the 
current  year. 

The  United  States  believes  that  ICEM  has 
an  important  contribution  to  make  to  the 
over-all  development  of  Latin  America  and 
we  respectfully  urge  the  Administration  to 
review  the  Selective  Migration  Programme 
with  each  Member  nation  of  the  Committee, 
and  particularly  so  with  the  Latin  American 
Members,  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  broader 
appreciation  of  its  merits  and  mutual  ad- 
vantages— and  to  gain  the  necessary  finan- 
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clal  support  to  permit  Its  continued  opera- 
tion and  favourable  growth. 

With  respect  to  Section  I — National  Migra- 
tion— we  note  with  satisfaction  that  this 
area  of  the  Budget,  which  calls  for  the  move- 
ment of  29,200  persons  at  a  cost  of  $9,875,000, 
is  In  balance.  We  commend  those  govern- 
ments having  a  particular  interest  In  this 
part  of  the  Committee's  programme  for  mak- 
ing available  the  necessary  financing.  My 
Government  finds  It  gratifying  that  the  ICEM 
mechanism  is  able  to  assist  in  this  positive 
way  In  the  very  Important  process  of  nation- 
biUlding. 

With  respect  to  the  Administrative  Budget, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  accept  adoption  of  the  new  assessment 
scale  which  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
United  States  assessment  from  29.77  per  cent 
to  33.5  per  cent.  We  note  with  some  concern, 
however,  that  the  tentative  proposed  scale 
before  us  totals  only  98.66  per  cent  and  we 
hope  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  raise  It 
to  the  necessary  100  per  cent  level. 

We  believe  it  is  necesssiry  for  the  Admin- 
istration, under  Its  new  Director,  to  thor- 
oughly review  Its  own  organizational  pattern. 
its  procedures,  and  its  staffing  in  order  to  en- 
sure responsiveness  to  current  realities,  to 
ensiue  the  maximum  effectiveness  for  the 
minimum  costs.  We  believe  this  needs  to  be 
done,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  from  the  Director's 
statement,  we  are  confident  that  under  his 
leadership  it  will  be  done.  We  believe  that 
such  a  review  might  result  In  the  elimination 
of  staff  positions  no  longer  necessary,  or 
those  members  of  the  staff  whose  productive- 
ness does  not  meet  the  reasonable  criteria  of 
performance  Member  Governments  have  a 
right  to  expect.  We  do  not  believe  this  stand- 
ard of  excellence  has  been  wholly  maintained 
in  recent  years,  but  we  fully  expect  that  It 
will  be  maintained  In  the  future. 

On  our  part,  my  Government  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  Council,  in  insisting  on  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  effective  perform- 
ance, automatically  accepts  the  corollary  ob- 
ligation to  ensure  that  the  compensation 
rates  for  the  staff  are  periodically  adjusted  to 
ensure  comparability  with  other  interna- 
tional civil  servants  located  In  Geneva.  This 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Council  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  my  Delega- 
tion that  the  Council  will  fall  to  recognize 
that  the  violation  of  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  effective  administration — the  neces- 
sity for  fair,  adequate  and  Just  compensa- 
tion— will  certainly  not  assist  the  new  Direc- 
tor In  his  endeavoTirs  to  rapidly  restore  the 
organization  to  the  peak  of  effectiveness  the 
situation  we  face  demands  and  which  the 
Council  will  demand  of  him.  We,  therefore, 
hope  very  much  that  In  due  course  the  Coun- 
cil can  resolve  in  Justice  and  equity  the  ques- 
tion of  fair  and  adequate  compensation  for 
the  staff. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  measiuvs  we  might 
undertake  to  bring  home  to  our  own  govern- 
ments and  our  own  citizens  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  the  current  ICEM  mission. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  Government  commends  the  intention 
of  the  new  Director  to  hold  discussions  with 
those  Governments  which  have  wlthdravim 
from  the  Committee,  I.e.  Canada,  France. 
Sweden.  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Venezuela.  The  return  of  some  or  all 
cf  these  Governments  would  be  immensely 
beneficial  to  the  Committee  and  should  in 
our  view  be  supported  by  all  Member  Gov- 
ernments. 

Aside  from  governments,  another  source  of 
support  and  co-operation  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  are  the  voluntary  agencies.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  an  enor- 
mous share  of  the  burden  of  assisting  ref- 
ugees and  migrants  has  fallen  on  these  pri- 
vately-supported organizations.  The  volun- 
tary agencies  have  been  able  to  respond  gen- 
erously to  the  needs  of  refugees  because  of 
the  contributions  of  their  constituents  repre- 
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sentlng  nationaUty,  religious  and  other 
groups.  They  also  have  developed  a  world- 
wide network  for  resettlement  In  other  lands. 
Individual  governments  and  international 
orgamzations  could  duplicate  the  Infrastruc- 
twe  and  expert  staff  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies only  wlt^  great  effort  and  expense. 

We  would '  like  to  commend  to  the  Ad- 
ministration the  continuation  of  the  close 
and  cordial  relationship  which  already  ex- 
ists between  ICEM  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  we  recommend  the  ICEM  consider 
expanding  its  use  of  the  voluntary  agency 
facilities.  A  closer  relationship  uith  the 
voluntary  agencies  which  have  constituents 
in  many  of  the  coiuitries  that  are  Members 
of  ICEM  may  also  serve  to  increase  popular 
understanding  and  government  support  for 
the  Committee.  We  are  pleased  to  note  from 
the  Director's  statement  that  he  intends  to 
make  full  use  of  these  resources. 

And  as  a  final  suggestion  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  all  of  us 
exploit  to  the  fullest  degree  possible  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  advocacy  possessed 
by  our  new  Director.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
advocacy  of  a  skilled  professional  with  rare 
charm  and  preat  gifts  of  lucid  exposition,  al- 
though our  new  Director  possesses  these 
attributes.  But  he  adds  a  burning  personal 
conviction  in  the  usefulness  and  the  essenti- 
aUty  of  the  ICEM  mission  which  carries  great 
conviction. 

Last  November.  I  informed  the  Council 
that  President  Johnson  had  personally  ap- 
proved the  presentation  of  Mr.  Thomas  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ICEM  directorship.  Our 
new  President  had  been  in  office  not  yet  a 
month,  with  all  the  problems  of  settling  in 
a  new  American  Administration,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  was  ready  to  leave  for  Geneva.  Yet. 
President  Nixon  extended  the  allotted  time 
four-fold  while  he  and  Mr.  Thomas  dis- 
cussed ICEM,  its  mission,  its  contribution — 
the  contribution  it  was  uniquely  equipped  to 
make  to  meet  the  challenge  before  us  today. 
As  I  listened  to  them  talk  on  and  on,  I  was 
certain  that  If.  in  the  past,  there  had  been 
concern  over  American  support  of  ICEM. 
there  need  be  no  such  concern  for  the  future. 
And  the  presence  of  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  have  taken 
the  time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  attend 
this  meeting  of  this  Council,  gives  ample 
evidence  that  full  support  for  ICEM  is  not 
confined  to  the  Executive  Branch  but  Is 
thoroughly  shared  by  our  Legislative  Branch 
as  well.  Within  minutes  of  that  meeting  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  signed  a  determination  order 
more  than  doubling  the  funds  available  to 
my  office  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  am. 
therefore,  able  to  inform  the  Council  of  an 
additional  contribution  of  $500,000  for  ICEM, 
which  will  bring  the  total  contribution  of 
my  Government  to  ICEM  for  the  current  year 
to  slightly  more  than  $3.5  million. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  continues  his  normal  cour- 
tesy calls  on  Member  Governments,  I  ven- 
ture to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  of 
as  much  assistance  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Council  as  he  was  to  me. 

If  there  is  further  deterioration  resulting 
in  an  Increased  refugee  flow,  we  are  prepared 
to  assist  further  in  helping  to  cover  the 
costs  of  ICEM's  Increasing  activities.  How- 
ever, unless  more  governments  respond  more 
eenerottsly  than  has  already  been  Indicated, 
ICEM  will  not  have  the  funds  to  move  all 
the  prerently  estimated  number  of  refugees 
and  migrants  who  will  present  tliemselves 
for  resettlement  assistance. 

In  previous  years  when  deficits  threat- 
ened, there  was  general  agreement  that 
ICEM  m\ist  find  a  way  not  to  limit  Its 
operations,  not  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
refugees  awaiting  resettlement,  not  to  cur- 
tall  Its  programme  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
This  has  been  a  laudable  objective,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  suggest  that  we  may  now 
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have  reached  the  point  where  this  policy  no 
longer  seems  realistic.  Unless  Member  Gov- 
ernments are  willing  to  fund  the  activities 
which  ICEM  can  so  effectively  carry  out. 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  answer  except 
the  curtailment  of  operations. 

We  would  certainly  hope  that  this  step 
will  not  be  necessary.  We  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  if  all  of  us  take  the  meas- 
ures that  are  necessary  to  reawaken  our  gov- 
ernments and  our  citizens  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  need.  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a 
few  steps  which  might  be  helpful  in  achiev- 
ing this  objective  and  I  would  very  much 
welcome  additional  suggestions  from  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Council,  many  of  whom  are 
far  more  experienced  than  I  am,  and  from 
whom  I  have  learned  so  much  m  these 
exchanges. 

But  I  do  have  one  deep,  unshakeable  con- 
viction. I  do  know  my  people,  and  I  do  know 
a  bit  about  yours.  Together  they  constitute 
the  repository  of  all  that  is  decent,  all  that 
is  good,  and  all  that  is  humane.  They  re- 
main dedicated  to  the  common  principles  of 
Justice,  of  mercy,  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  the  per- 
secuted. And  since  our  governments  are  gov- 
ernments of  the  people.  If  our  people  fall 
In  providing  sufficient  resources  to  avoid  a 
curtailment  in  the  operations  of  this  orga- 
nization. I  would  submit  that  it  will  only 
be  because  we  have  failed  in  our  obligation 
to  adequately  inform  them  of  the  need. 

May  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  a  word  of  tribute  to  and  ccn- 
fldence  In  our  organization — the  ICEM  vehi- 
cle itself  which  so  effectively  rerves  both 
people  in  need — and  countries  in  need  of 
people. 

Indeed  the  ICEM  vehicle  has  already  car- 
ried more  than  1.6  million  persons  to  new 
homes  and  new  lives.  This  year  it  will  carry 
80,000  more,  and  who  dares  to  predict  how 
many  it  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  In  the 
years  ahead? 

ICEM  is  an  investment  In  the  future — an 
Investment  In  human  lives,  in  economic  sta- 
bility, and  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  tlie  Free  Word. 

Our  task  Is  to  provide  It  with  the  re- 
sources to  discharge  the  mission  we  hare 
given  It.  I  am  confident  that  we  will. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

I  thank  you  for  offering  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Council.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  attend  these  sessions  for 
many  years  and  I  always  look  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  old  friends  who 
have  long  been  associated  with  ICEM  and 
to  meet  with  new  delegates  and  with  dele- 
gates who  come  to  Geneva  representing  new 
members  of  ICEM. 

ICEM  is  a  changing  organization  not  only 
within  delegations  but  with  emphasis  on 
programs  to  meet  the  changing  needs.  The 
past  17  years  have  abundantly  evidenced  the 
fact  that  emergency  situations  suddenly 
crop  up  and  all  indications  predict  that  new 
and  perhaps  more  crucial  situations  will  de- 
mand the  resources  that  this  organization 
can  offer.  ICEM  is.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  an  important  and 
indispenslble  orc'an  of  the  International 
Community  in  this  ever-changing  world. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  learn  at  the  Exec- 
utive Session  and  this  Council  Session  that 
some  of  the  old  issues,  although  not  forgot- 
ten, are  no  longer  a  point  of  serious  debate. 
The  three  graphic  pillars — refugee  assist- 
ance— national  migration — selective  migra- 
tion— so  well  described  several  sessions  ago 
by  Dr.  Kraam  of  the  Netherlands  are  ac- 
knowledged as  the  foundation  of  ICEM. 
Furthermore,  the  need  for  continuation  of 
ICEM's  programs  is  tmanlmously  endorsed. 

However,  an  old  problem  is  still  evident 
and  continues  to  plague  the  otherwise  har- 
monious obJectlTee  of  the  Council.  The  budg- 
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et  and  the  fin&ncUI  sbort-fall  are  always 
a  BOTloua  threat  to  ICKM'a  very  ezlatenc« 
which  each  Council  must  face. 

There  Is  a  n«gatlve  cloud  hovering  over 
any  approach  to  ICEM's  financial  structure 
and  thla  dilemma,  It  oeema,  haa  been  preva- 
lent throu^out  ICKM  blatory. 

ICEM  was  conceived  In  1961  as  a  tem- 
porary organization  to  cope  with  what  was 
viewed  at  that  time  as  a  soon  to  be  solved 
problem  of  resettling  large  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees lingering  In  campe.  The  tragic  circum- 
stances surrounding  long  tenure  In  refugee 
camps  were  solved  through  the  good  offices 
of  ICEM.  The  organization  furthermore 
geared  operations  to  assist  In  the  movement 
of  migrants  who  were  desirous  of  finding 
new  lands  of  opportunity.  Once  again  ICEM 
proved  Its  value  to  the  free  world  and  the 
Individual. 

In  retrospect  we  see  that  the  need  for 
services  to  both  refugees  and  migrants  Is  as 
Important  today  as  it  was  during  the  first 
17  years  of  ICEM's  existence.  With  an  ack- 
nowledged need  for  ICEM,  why  must  we  face 
during  each  Council  Session  the  question 
of  the  solvency  of  this  organization? 

This  Issue  Is  the  direct  result  of  the  failure 
of  member-governments  to  view  ICEM  as  a 
pMTBMient  organization.  The  acceptance  of 
permanency  must  be  the  fourth  pillar  to 
confer  the  stability  with  which  to  give  this 
organization  a  foundation  of  strength  and 
durability.  Recognition  of  this  need  must 
be  developed  In  the  Council  and  then  con- 
veyed to  the  proper  authority  In  each  mem- 
ber Government.  It  has  been  stated  during 
the  course  of  this  Session  that  there  Is  a 
definite  lack  of  appreciation  and  knowledge 
about  the  Intricacies  of  this  international 
organization.  The  AdmlnJstraUon  of  ICEM 
as  well  as  the  delegates  have  the  obligation 
of  presenting  the  good  works,  the  value  of 
ICEM  In  a  complex  World  and  the  future 
necessity  to  aU  who  will  listen.  We  need  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  realize  that  so  long 
aa  men  and  women  are  oppressed  they  will 
seek  freedom  and  we  must  make  freedom 
as  Inexpensive  to  them  as  feasibly  pos- 
sible. 

Furthermore,  I  sympathize  with  the  youth 
of  today  who  no  longer  feel  the  need  to  be 
tied  to  the  past.  They  are  20th  Century 
adventurers  willing  to  go  to  new  lands  and 
And  for  themselves  new  opportunities.  The 
new  world  and  the  old  world  are  no  longer 
distant  places  and  the  heritage  engrained 
In  young  people  from  the  old  world  will  be 
an  Infusion  of  strength  In  the  new  world. 
Whatever  assistance  ICEM  can  render  to  the 
young  people  of  today,  young  people  who 
are  on  the  move  In  every  aspect,  will  un- 
doubtedly benefit  all  coimtrles. 

Let  us  no  longer  say  that  If  ICEM  did  not 
exist  today  It  would  have  to  be  created.  But 
let  us  say  that  ICEM  does  exist  today  and 
It  must  exist  tomorrow! 

I  speak  today  as  a  member  of  a  bi-partisan 
Con^:«8slonal  delegation.  In  our  delegation 
are  Hon.  Thomaa  Mesklll  of  Connecticut, 
Thomas  liallsback  of  Illinois,  and  Charles 
Wiggins  of  California.  We  pledge  our  support 
to  an  old  or  new  or  perhaps  renewed  member 
of  ICEM,  your  new  director,  John  Thomas. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  shared  the  confidence  of 
the  Congress  for  many  years  and  has  earned 
the  new  respect  and  tnist  by  his  direction 
of  the  Cuban  Befugee  program  and  the  pro- 
gram Involving  refugees  In  Vietnam.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Thomas  not  only  as  an  expert  In 
the  field  of  refugees  but  as  an  admin- 
istrator of  the  highest  caliber.  He  has  had 
responsibility  for  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  when  he  was  serving  the  United 
States.  Although  the  budget  of  ICEM  is 
somewhat  less,  the  objectives  are  certainly 
no  less  Important. 

I  know,  and  my  colleagues  from  the  Con- 
gress concur  with  me.  that  ICEM  Is  fortunate 
to  hare  his  talent  at  the  helm  of  the  orga- 
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nlzatlon.  I  trust  that  the  Council  will  as- 
sure him  the  tools  that  any  administrator 
needs  In  carrylzig  out  the  objectives  of  his 
office.  Mr.  Thomas  has  the  whole  hearted 
support  of  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
the  Executive  aa  well  as  the  LeglslaUve 
Branch,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  new  era 
and  of  new  accomplishment  of  ICEM  under 
his  leadership. 

I  am  proud  that  the  United  States  has 
given  further  substance  to  its  Interest  In 
ICEM  by  an  additional  contribution.  We,  in 
the  Congressional  delegation,  compliment 
Ambassador  Martin  for  his  statement  yester- 
day before  the  Coimcll,  and  hasten  to  en- 
dorse each  of  his  pointed  observations.  His 
reference  to  "people  In  need  and  countries  in 
need  of  people"  U  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
humane  and  noble  objective  of  ICEM. 

We  will  return  to  Washington  with  re- 
newed  fervor  and  confidence  In   ICEM. 
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Statembnt  of  Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  It  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  return  to  a  meeting  of  ICEM  and 
that  as  a  member  of  this  delegation  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  this  eminent 
gathering,  I  feel  both  honored  and  chal- 
lenged. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
It  Is  a  particularly  happy  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute the  new  Director,  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
whose  experience  and  talents  offer  such 
promise  to  ICEM's  future.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  I  am  glad  to  have  this  reunion 
with  the  Deputy  Director.  Walter  Beeterman, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  vari- 
ous capacities  for  a  number  of  years. 

This  is  a  formidable  time  for  international 
organizations,  subverted  by  old  nationalist 
values  and  ambitions  and  confronted  by 
nearly  convulsive  change.  And  It  Is  a  par- 
ticularly momentous  period  for  ICEM  and 
other  groups  dealing  with  International  mi- 
gration. 

This  Committee  faces  a  turbulent  world 
where  waves  of  disruption  often  cast  adrift 
large  numbers  of  refugees.  In  a  sense,  the 
organization  governs  a  nation  In  transit, 
composed  of  thousands  of  migrants,  united 
by  a  desire  for  freedom  and  the  will  to  seek 
It.  In  fact,  as  an  organization  shaped  chlefiy 
by  fimctlon  and  purpose  rather  than  by 
geography  or  ethnology,  it  has  a  greater  fu- 
ture than  many  nations.  Certainly  ICEM's 
supranational  character  accords  better  with 
world  economic  and  technological  trends 
than  does  the  world  fragmentation  bv  geo- 
graphic nation-states. 

I  predict  that  ICEM  and  other  functional 
organizations  will  increase  in  Importance 
as  the  years  pass.  One  can  envisage  a  fu- 
ture when  world  migration  among  nations 
will  reach  the  level  It  already  has  achieved 
within  highly  Industrialized  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  20  percent  of  the 
population  moves  every  year  seeking  new 
opportunities;  state  lines,  once  nearly  as  sig- 
nificant as  current  national  boundaries  In 
Europe,  pose  a  negligible  obstacle. 

At  present,  however,  movement  of  people 
In  the  world  economy  lags  far  behind  move- 
ment within  the  largest  countries  and  far 
behind  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  One 
can  predict  that  this  gap  will  narrow  In  the 
future  as  artificial  national  restrictions  are 
reduced  to  allow  freer  play  of  world  economic 
forces.  And  as  this  gap  narrows,  the  nation 
of  migrants,  the  province  of  ICEM,  will  grow. 
This  long-afflrmatlve  growth  of  ICEM  In 
support  of  world  economic  solidarity  will  un- 
doubtedly be  accompanied  by  Increasing 
short-term  responsibilities  arising  from  na- 
tional disruptions.  Nationalist  habits  are 
strong  and  will  not  easily  accept  the  interna- 
tionalist Imperatives.  But  future  trends  will 
not  favor  coxmtrles  that  recoil  from  the  world 
economy,  whether  chiefly  for  Ideological  rea- 
sons, as  In  Conununlst  states,  or  from  fear 
of  competition,  as  In  some  underdeveloped 


lands.  Unable  to  put  their  growing  popula- 
tions to  work  productively,  eoonomloaUy  Iso- 
lationist governments  will  face  demands  from 
their  people  to  leave  for  less  stagnant  and 
repressive  realms.  Such  patterns  an  already 
evident  In  refugee-generating  areas  like  Cuba, 
Haiti,  East  Europe,  and  China. 

ICEM,  thus,  has  two  closely  related  fimc- 
tlons:  It  manages  Insurgenclss  of  refugees, 
moving  them  expeditiously  to  new  homes; 
and  It  locates  new  opportunities  for  people 
in  developed  countries  dlssaUsfled  with 
their  present  homes  or  threatened  by  dimin- 
ishing Job  possibilities.  ICEM's  record  of  ac- 
complishment Is  auspicious  In  regard  to  both 
facets  of  Its  responsibility. 

n 

In  the  early  lOSO's,  as  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope completed  their  recovery  from  World 
War  n.  it  became  clear  that  displaced  per- 
sons do  not  fall  Into  place  as  easily  as  dis- 
rupted economies.  The  jigsaw  national 
boundaries,  particularly  In  East  Europe,  were 
separating  people  from  both  families  and 
opportunities.  Existing  International  orga- 
nization on  the  continent,  though  increas- 
ingly efficient  in  moving  goods  and  capital, 
seemed  to  pass  by  the  human  casualties  of 
change.  Some  of  the  refugees  wandered  ud- 
attended  In  the  bustle  of  European  economic 
growth.  Their  hope  drying  up,  others  clotted 
in  dismal  refugee  camps,  which  challenged 
the  Samaritan  conscience  of  the  world. 

In  1952,  a  new  organization,  which  we  now 
know  as  ICEM,  conceived  by  men  who  knew 
that  they  could  not  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  stopped  by  the  road  of  European  re- 
vival— then  rapidly  becoming  a  superhigh- 
way— to  help  these  victims  of  war  and  Inter- 
national strife.  Like  Its  predecessor,  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  and 
other  agencies  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem. ICEM's  chief  motive  was  humani- 
tarian. Its  function  was  to  expedite  ref- 
ugees and  other  migrants  to  homes  In  other 
countries.  In  a  large  measure,  the  focus  was 
on  getting  the  refugees  out  of  Europe  and  to 
such  underpopulated  areas  as  Australia. 
Brazil,  and  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States,  which  cherishes  a  long  tradition  as 
a  haven  for  the  homeless  and  the  persecuted. 

ICEM's  accomplishments  during  this  pe- 
riod were  heroic.  In  times  of  special  stress 
the  organization  rose  to  the  occasion  mag- 
nificently. During  a  few  weeks  after  the  Hun- 
garian and  Suez  crises  In  1956.  ICEM  assisted 
In  permanently  relocating  more  than  150.000 
Hungarians  as  well  as  10,000  Egyptlon  Jews 
and  Christians.  On  a  single  day,  November 
30th  of  that  year,  the  organization  moved 
over  5,400  Hungarians  from  their  Austrian 
refuge.  I  know  from  peraonal  observation 
how  the  condition  of  refugee  camps  has 
changed  and  how  those  few  still  now  open 
have  the  aspect  of  gateways  and  not  of  cells 
or  forgotten  corners. 

Dxirlng  Its  lifetime,  ICEM  has  arranged 
transport  for  more  than  750,000  refugees  and 
changed  the  prevailing  mode  of  refugee 
management  In  Europe  from  long  detention 
to  rapid  relocation.  As  the  demoralizing 
camps  gave  way  to  bustling  processing  cen- 
ters, hopelessness  among  refugees  gave  way 
to  high  expectancy.  And  In  clearing  the 
camps,  ICEM  also  relieved  the  conscience 
of  the  world. 

Along  with  the  refugees,  ICEM  has  also 
assisted  In  transporting  almost  900,000  na- 
tional migrants.  These  are  potential  or  spir- 
itual refugees,  ready  to  seek  better  oppor- 
tunities or  flee  oppression.  ICEM  offers  them 
tbe  opportunity.  Often  usefully  skilled, 
they — even  more  than  the  average  refugee — 
represent  a  world  resource.  In  a  sense  their 
movement  Is  a  capital  flow.  More  precisely, 
technical  manpower  Is  an  Indispensable  cat- 
alyst for  the  effective  lnve»tment  of  existing 
funds  and  generatton  of  new  capital. 

In  the  early  years  of  ICEM  when  Western 
European  cotmtrles  had  a  major  labor  sur- 
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plus,  there  were  large  numbera  of  such  ml« 
granta.  In  raoent  yaan  Common  Market 
countries,  particularly  Oermany,  have  faoad 
a  labor  shortage  and  have  tended  to  Import 
labor.  As  the  boom  levels  off,  however,  there 
are  signs  that  many  of  these  migrants  may 
find  their  jobs  threatened.  ICEM  will  have  a 
new  opportunity  In  aiding  lees  developed 
countries  to  meet  their  manpower  needs. 

In  this  realm,  ICEM  Is  already  making 
unique  contributions,  moving  skilled  Euro- 
peans to  Latin  America  at  a  rate  of  over 
2,000  annually.  ICEM  confera  with  govern- 
mental authorities  In  Latin  America  to  help 
them  determine  priority  needs  for  pMsonnel; 
It  Interviews  some  25  candidates  for  each 
available  place,  offera  language  and  cultural 
training,  and  transports  the  migrants.  Fi- 
nally, It  aids  Latin  American  Immigration 
officials  In  receiving  them. 

Since  manpower  bottlenecks  are  a  major 
obstacle  to  economic  growth  in  the  region, 
this  kind  of  manpower  assistance  pioneered 
by  ICEM  is  uniquely  valuable.  It  represents 
a  permanent  and  dynamic  contribution  to 
the  recipient  economies  rather  than  funds 
to  be  repaid  at  Interest  or  grants  that  tend 
to  dissolve  on  contact  with  the  enormous 
needs  of  the  less  developed  cotmtrles.  Its 
cost  of  approximately  $800  per  skilled  worker 
or  professional  placed  In  a  new  Job  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  $10-15,000  required  to 
bring  technical  advisers  to  the  region  for 
short  periods  under  AID.  I  congratulate 
ICEM  for  this  effort  and  hope  It  can  be  ex- 
panded greatly  In  the  future. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  ICEM's  long  ex- 
perience, together  with  world  trends  toward 
Increasing  manpower  mobility,  portend 
steady  growth  In  the  organization's  poten- 
tialities. Its  possible  role  In  alleviating  refu- 
gee emergencies,  such  as  those  in  Hong 
Kong,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Cuba  needs  no 
elaboration.  I  only  hope  that  ICEM  succeeds 
in  raising  the  money  to  expand  Its  activities 
in  these  areas;  I  pledge  my  own  support  to 
the  effort  and  I  am  confident  of  Interest  and 
assistance  In  the  Congress  transcending  any 
partisan  consideration.  I  also  urge  that 
whenever  propitious  the  organization  extend 
overtiurca  of  cooperation  to  Oonmiunlst 
countries  In  order  to  reduce  the  complica- 
tions of  migration  to  the  West.  As  a  func- 
tional agency,  ICEM  may  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate successfully  where  bllaterlal  Initiatives 
wotild  feill. 

Probably  the  most  vital  effort  of  ICEM,  be- 
cause it  Is  virtually  unique.  Is  its  program 
of  skilled  and  professional  migration  to 
Latin  America.  In  its  cost  effectiveness  in 
meeting  a  crucial  development  need,  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  has  few  peers  In  the  for- 
eign assistance  programs  of  the  wealthier 
countries.  I  think  the  program  should  go  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  and  again  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  encourage  U.S.  funding. 

To  meet  Its  growing  opportunities.  I  be- 
lieve ICEM  should  change  complicated  con- 
sultation procedures  that  needlessly  dimin- 
ish Its  resourcefulness  and  flexibility.  One 
of  the  organization's  greatest  assets,  repeat- 
edly demonstrated.  Is  Its  ability  to  act  expe- 
ditiously. This  potential  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  Its  past  areas  of  operation.  I  think 
ICEM  has  amply  shown  it  deserves  our  trust. 

I  look  forward  to  a  most  promising  future 
for  this  organization.  ICEM  responds  ef- 
fectively to  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
long-term  world  problem — the  growing  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  nations.  It  Is 
supranational  and  so  are  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  important  trends  In  the  world 
economy.  It  Is  humanitarian,  and  I  believe 
the  conscience  of  the  world  Is  beccxning  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  the  plight  of  refu- 
gees. I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
immensely  Important  undertaking. 
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RHODESIAN  INDEPENDENCE- 
JUNE  20,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  x,omsxANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  20,  1969,  the  voters  of  Rhodesia 
approved  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain.  In  so  doing, 
Rhodesia  became  the  first  British  colony 
to  declare  its  independence  since  the 
U.S.  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  4.  1776. 

In  Just  11  days— on  July  4— we  will 
celebrate  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  England  and  from  tyranny 
flowing  from  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1776, 
the  American  voters  were  not  given  an 
opportunity  at  the  polls  to  vote  for  or 
against  freedom — rather  It  was  handled 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  various 
States.  In  Rhodesia,  to  the  contrary,  all 
voters  had  a  chance  to  be  counted  in 
taking  this  final  step  of  no  return  from 
British  domination. 

Today  Rhodesia,  by  the  Ismdslide 
wishes  of  her  people,  is  a  free  self-gov- 
erning nation  of  laws  based  upon  a  con- 
stitution and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the 
full  respect  of  free  men  the  world  over. 

I  join  with  millions  of  other  free  men 
in  extending  my  congratulations  to  the 
sovereign  Republic  of  Rhodesia  and  wish 
every  success  to  her  as  her  people  strive 
to  move  forward  In  peaceful  progress 
imder  the  rule  of  law. 

A  local  news  clipping  follows:    . 
[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.) 

Jime  21,  1969] 

Break   Is   Finauzed:    Rhodesia   Votes   for 

Republic 

Salisbttrt,  Rhodesia. — Rhodeslans  final- 
ized their  long  goodby  with  Britain  last  night 
by  voting  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  a  re- 
public. 

With  only  scattered  boxes  out,  unofficial 
figures  showed  a  vote  of  50.000  to  11,000  for 
Independence  and  favored  Premier  Ian 
Smith's  constitutional  proposals  to  Insure 
white  nUe  by  44.000  to  16,000. 

In  Salisbury,  an  ultra-rightwlng  strong- 
hold, the  constitutional  vote  was  527  to  359 
In  favor  of  the  government. 

"That's  the  way,  to  heU  with  Britain!" 
shouted  a  man  In  the  growing  crowd  In  the 
town  center.  Cheers  went  up  as  the  results 
were  ptosted.  A  young  man  raised  his  beer 
bottle  as  the  last  figures  appeared  and  yelled, 
"Good  old  Smithy,  show  them  what  we're 
made  of!" 

Smith  said  today  he  was  elated  with  the 
decision. 

"Maybe  It  will  make  the  world  sit  up  and 
say  to  themselves  maybe  we  should  give  these 
people  a  little  bit  of  recognition,"  said  the 
51 -year-old  Smith.  He  unilaterally  declared 
Rhodesia  Independent  from  Britain  on  Nov. 
11,  1965,  rather  than  give  In  to  eventual 
black  majority  rule. 

"This  Is  what  Is  needed  for  the  rest  of  the 
world — a  strong  positive  message,"  the 
premier  told  newsmen  at  his  party  head- 
quarters. 

Of  4.3  million  blacks  In  Rhodesia,  9,123 
were  eligible  to  vote — about  10  percent  of  the 
nation's  90,074  eligible  voten.  About  36  per- 
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cent  of  the   nation's   228.000  whites   were 

eUglble. 

The  next  step  for  the  Smith  government 
Is  to  present  a  new  constitutional  bill  to 
parliament,  which  begins  a  new  session  June 

as. 

The  new  constitution  set  the  stage  for 
election  of  a  new  government,  but  govern- 
ment sources  said  this  could  be  delayed  until 
mld-1970. 

Rhodesia's  declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  flnt  by  a  British  colony  since  the 
United  States  declared  Itself  Independent 
on  July  4.  1776. 


INFLATION     AND     FARM     PROFITS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha» 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  days 
about  the  economy  and  the  effect  of 
inflation  on  various  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety. One  seriously  affected  economic 
group  to  suffer  from  higher  prices  and 
tighter  money  is  the  American  farmer. 
Remarks  addressed  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem in  tills  regard  have  come  from  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Clifford  Hardin.  Mr. 
Hardin  has  outlined  four  administration 
proposals  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
uncontrolled  economic  expansion.  I  sub- 
mit those  remarks  for  the  Record: 
Statement  by  Secketart  or  AoRictn-TtJEE 
Haboin  on  Inflation  Control 

Farm  people,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
group  In  the  Nation,  have  a  strong  stake  In 
seeing  Inflation  curbed.  For  that  reason — 
among  others — ^It  Is  crucial  that  timely  ac- 
tion on  President  Nixon's  program  If  Infla- 
tion Is  to  be  stopped  and  our  economic  health 
restored. 

Domestically,  the  damaging  results  In  In- 
flation are  clearly  seen.  Farmers  are  special 
victims  because  their  costs  rise  while  their 
Incomes  are  held  down  by  heavy  production. 
They  are  caught  In  a  squeeze  between  prices 
paid  and  prices  received. 

Once  prices  of  production  goods  of  non- 
farm  origin  increase,  they  seldom  decline. 
For  example,  prices  of  farm  machinery  have 
risen  every  year  since  1956.  Prices  of  motor 
vehicles  have  followed  a  similar  pattern  ex- 
cept for  a  slight  dip  In  1960  and  1961. 

Farm  production  expenses  have  been  In- 
creasing steadily  since  1953.  It  appears  that 
nearly  all  of  the  expected  Increase  of  $2  bU- 
lion  in  farm  production  expenses  this  year 
will  be  the  result  of  price  increases  rather 
than  the  result  of  greater  quantities  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purchased. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Europe,  where 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
American  Inflation  is  doing  to  our  agricul- 
tural trade.  Inflation  increases  the  costs  of 
our  products  and  makes  it  harder  for  us  to 
get  our  farm  products  Into  foreign  markets. 
This  Is  a  very  serious  matter  for  American 
farmers. 

Inflation  can  be  stopped,  but  only  by  ap- 
plying steady  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint 
to  puU  the  economy  back  to  a  sustainable 
growth  rate. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  budget 
that  will  result  in  a  sizeable  surplus — a  aur> 
plus  that  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  curb  Infla- 
tion. To  guarantee  that  surpltis — to  guard 
against  an  inflationary  deficit — the  President 
has  proposed  the  following  program: 
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First,  he  baa  pared  the  adjusted  January 
budget  by  $4  bUUon. 

Second,  be  bas  aaked  Congreae  to  extend 
the  Income  tax  rurcharge.  The  President  Is 
committed  to  eventual  elimination  of  the 
surtax.  In  fact.  hU  proposal  includes  cutting 
it  In  half  on  January  1,  1970,  and  ending 
It  on  Jiine  30, 1070. 

The  third  Administration  proposal  is  to 
repeal  the  seven  per  cent  Investment  tax 
credit.  This  repeal  will  produce  revenue  to 
enable  us  to  cut  the  surtax  In  half  next 
January  first. 

A  fourth  proposal  will  postpone  for  one 
year  the  scheduled  reduction  of  excise  taxes 
on  automobllee  and  telephone  services.  The 
primary  purpose  in  this  case,  too.  Is  to  pro- 
duce revenue  In  an  area  where  demand  re- 
mains strong. 


INDEPENDENCE    DAY    OP   KUWAIT 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
■  ^'      Monday,  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  Amir.  Sheikh  Sabah  Al- 
Sallm  Al-Sabah  of  Kuwait,  and  Kuwait's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Talat  Al-Ghoussein,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  Kuwait's  in- 
dependence. 

On  June  19.  1961,  the  governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  State  of 
Kuwait  exchanged  notes  which  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  desert 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Kuwait  emerged  from  under  the  protec- 
tive cloak  of  the  British  into  an  aura  of 
crisis,  for  the  nation  of  Iraq  challenged 
the  new  status  of  the  Kuwaitis.  Diplo- 
macy and  reason  averted  a  potential 
clash,  between  Arab  brothers  and  the 
nation  of  Kuwait  assumed  its  place  as 
a  sovereign  and  independent  state  in  the 
family  of  nations.  On  July  21,  1961,  the 
Arab  League  welcomed  its  newest  mem- 
ber into  the  regional  organization,  and 
on  May  14.  1963,  Kuwait  became  the 
111th  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  over  two  centuries,  Kuwait  has 
been  ruled  by  the  Al-Sabah  family,  in 
the  Arab  tradition  of  recognizing  the 
leadership  qualities  and  the  sound  wis- 
dom of  the  most  able  men  of  the  na- 
tion. Kuwait  has  continued  to  rely  on 
the  Al-Sabah  rulers,  but  the  Kuwaitis 
have  blended  the  Arab  tradition  of  the 
King's  council  with  the  modern  con- 
cepts of  democracy.  The  present  Amir  of 
Kuwait.  Shaykh  Sabah  Al-Salim  Al- 
Sabah,  Is  advised  by  his  Coimcil  of  Min- 
isters who  represent  the  people  directly 
before  their  leader,  and  by  the  National 
Assembly,  an  elected  legislature.  In  the 
nation's  second  elections,  held  on  Jan- 
uary 25.  1967,  a  new  national  assembly 
took  office  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Kuwait  has  not  remained  isolated 
withm  Its  boundaries,  but  has  reached 
out  to  help  and  assist  other  peoples  and 
other  nations  in  the  Middle  East  through 
the  Kuwaiti  Development  Fund.  Projects 
supported  by  the  fund  range  from  rail- 
ways in  Sudan,  to  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  Tunisia,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
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public.  The  Kuwaiti  fund  Is  supported 
from  state  oil  revenues  earned  by  the  oil 
industry,  which  is  operated  in  coopera- 
tion with  British  and  American  firms. 

The  jjeople  of  Kuwait  have  been  twice 
blessed,  once  by  Allah  for  the  bounty  of 
the  oil  beneath  their  soil  and  again  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  men  in  the  govern- 
ment. Schools,  hospitals,  universities, 
clinics,  highways.,  houses,  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Industries,  and  water  supplies 
were  the  first  priority  of  the  Kuwaiti 
Government.  The  result  has  been  the 
rapid  modernization  of  the  state  with  the 
people  being  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the 
wealth  that  the  oil  produced.  Today, 
every  Kuwaiti  has  free  medical  care  and 
free  education  supported  by  the  state  and 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  dignified  liv- 
ing in  the  profession  of  his  choosing. 

The  continued  success  of  the  nation  of 
Kuwait  is  assured  by  the  wisdom  and 
good  judgment  of  the  Kuwaiti  people.  On 
this  eighth  armiversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  state  of  Kuwait,  we  extend 
our  most  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
Kuwait  will  witness  many  more  such 
happy  days. 


JuTW  23,  1969 


the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation  the  con- 
structive actions  and  success  of  this 
group.  They  have  truly  brought  great 
credit  to  themselves,  to  Millikln  Uni- 
versity, to  the  State  of  lUinois,  and  to 
the  entire  Nation. 


June  23,  1969 


EVERGLADES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


AHLLIKIN  UNIVERSITY  JAZZ  BAND 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  my  coUeaguea  In  the 
Congress  on  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Millikln  Jazz  Band  from  Millikln  Uni- 
versity in  Decatur.  111.  The  band  has 
just  completed  a  tour  to  seven  coim tries 
under  the  State  Department's  cultural 
presentations  program.  A  report  from 
the  Portugese  Embassy  described  their 
first  performance  in  Lisbon  as  a  "re- 
sounding success."  The  report  stated 
further  that  "the  band  made  a  great  Im- 
pression not  only  because  of  their  su- 
perior musicianship,  but  for  their  out- 
standing representation  of  American 
youth,  excellent  behavior,  and  appear- 
ance." Mr.  Frank  Shakespeare,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  reports 
to  me  that  the  Embassy  was  flooded  with 
requests  for  additional  performances 
Portugese  student  groups  pleaded  for  the 
band's  return  visit  en  route  back  to  the 
United  States. 

The  parents  of  one  member  of  the 
band  have  advised  me  that  their  son 
reports  the  same  overwhelming  requests 
after  all  other  scheduled  appearances 
The  band  drew  capacity  audiences  at 
every  stop.  He  also  stated  that  news- 
paper reports  as  well  as  advice  from  the 
State  Department  Indicated  tljey  reached 
people  abroad  through  the  medium  of 
music  in  a  way  which  might  strengthen 
our  hope  of  peace. 

In  this  era  in  which  some  young  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  seem  to  achieve  head- 
line attention  through  student  disrup- 
tions, revolt  against  leadership,  and  dis- 
respect for  authority,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and 


OF  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  national  concern  over  the 
Everglades.  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

Battle   Racks   Over   Evergladbs   Park 

(By  Robert  Cahn,  staff  correspondent  of  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor) 

WASHmcTON. — In  the  afterglow  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee's  hearings  on  the  en- 
vironmental tiireats  to  Everglades  National 
Park.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  park's 
long-term  prospects  for  survival  are  not  en- 
couraging. 

But  all  Is  not  lost,  say  conservation  groups 
working  to  save  the  park,  especially  if  na- 
tional citizen  pressure  can  turn  around 
forces  now  at  work.  Or  If  the  conflicting  alms 
and  actions  of  federal,  state,  and  couniy 
government  can  somehow  be  coordinated  to 
work  on  behalf  of  environmental  objectives. 

The  major  problems  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  are  the  lack  of  an  assured  water 
supply  to  the  park  which  has  been  severely 
damaged  by  drought  in  past  years,  the  ex- 
pected air.  noise,  and  water  pollution  from  a 
new  airport  being  built  along  the  north 
boundary  of  the  park,  the  danger  of  water 
pollution  from  agricultural  use  of  insecticides 
near  (and  even  vrtthln)  park  boundaries,  and 
the  presence  of  large  pockets  of  private  lana- 
holdlngs  within  the  park  which  are  subjtc: 
to  commercial  development. 

A  21-YEAR  BATTLE  AIEED 

The  two  days  of  testimony  brought  into 
public  glare  a  21-year  battle  over  water  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  continued 
refusal  by  the  engineers  to  give  a  guarantee 
of  water  to  the  park  for  future  years. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  portrayed  as 
keeping  the  pressure  on  the  engineers  not  to 
give  the  park  a  priority  over  the  water  de- 
mauds  of  people  and  agriculture. 

Concerning  the  threat  of  a  major  Inter- 
national "jetport"  on  the  north  border  of 
the  park,  the  testimony  disclosed  conflict 
between  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Transportation. 

Introduced  into  the  record  was  a  May  29, 
1969,  memo  prepared  by  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hickel's  legal  department,  accus- 
ing the  Department  of  Transportation  of 
having  (during  the  Johnson  administration) 
violated  an  act  of  Congress  in  assisting  de- 
velopment of  the  Jetport  without  determin- 
ing that  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternatives 
existed  or  that  the  program  Included  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to  the 
park. 

NELSON    CHAMPIONS   PARK 

The  State  of  Florida  and  the  Dade  County 
(Miami)  Port  Authority  were  also  not  in 
agreement  over  the  Jetport.  and  state  wit- 
nesses conceded  that  proper  environmental 
planning  had  not  been  done. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  hearings  brought 
forth  a  congressional  champion  for  the  park 
m  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  who  had  Just  re- 


turned from  a  personal  Inspection  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The 
Wisconsin  Senator  has  become  somewhat  of 
an  expert  on  ecology.  And  he  challenged 
the  philosophy  accepted  by  some  officials  in 
Washington  and  In  Florida,  that  nothing  can 
be  done  except  form  study  groups. 

Senator  Nelson  heatedly  announced  be 
would  oppose  further  spending  of  federal 
money  on  southern  Florida  water  projects 
until  the  Army  engineers  and  the  state  can 
work  out  an  agreement  with  the  park.  The 
Senator  brought  out  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  spent  $170  million  on  flood  con- 
trol and  Irrigation  In  central  and  soutbem 
Florida  over  the  past  20  years. 

FUmt    FKTBZE    PROPOSED 

"I  don't  want  to  give  them  any  more 
money  If  they  are  going  to  steal  water  from 
o\ir  park,  or  won't  guarantee  it,"  the  Sena- 
tor said  heatedly  during  a  debate  with  Lt. 
Gen.  William  P.  Cassldy,  Army  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 

"I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  stop  the  ap- 
propriations," he  continued,  "and  I  think  I 
can  get  some  conservationists  to  help." 

True  to  bis  word.  Senator  Nelson  went  be- 
fore the  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee on  public  works  June  12  and  proposed 
that  no  part  of  the  proposed  99  million  1970 
budget  appropriation  for  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  flood-control  project  be  ex- 
pended until  the  Senate  and  House  "are  ad- 
vised that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  have  made  a 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  to  pro- 
vide water  to  the  park." 

AIBPOBT    STTTOT    SET 

Another  plus  was  the  announcement  that 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Transporta- 
tion are  forming  a  task  force  to  investi- 
gate environmental  problems  of  the  proposed 
new  airport.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  chairman,  however,  sug- 
gested that  the  Army  engineers  and  appro- 
priate air-poUutlon  authorities  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  brought  Into  the  deliberations. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign  for 
park  advocates  was  the  strong  testimony 
from  conservation  groups  showing  their  In- 
tention of  making  a  nationwide  issue  out 
of  saving  the  Everglades. 

Interior  Undersecretary  Russell  E.  Train, 
the  leadoS  witness,  said  the  park  "has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  the  most  seri- 
ous preservation  problems,  facing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  today,  attracting  the 
concern  of  Informed  citizens  and  ecologlsts 
throughout  the  world." 

Mr.  Train  said  be  had  begun  discussions 
with  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
"which  may  hopefully  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
agreement"  (on  a  water  guarantee) . 

ENGINEERS'    POSITION    STATES 

However,  Mr.  Train  admitted,  the  request 
that  former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  had  made  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral'a 
office  for  a  legal  opinion  on  whether  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  did  have  power  to  regu- 
late water  In  southern  Florida,  baa  be«n 
withdrawn. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  takes  the  position 
that  it  cannot  guarantee  water  supplies 
without  concurrence  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  engineers  has  "assured"  the  park  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  future. 
But  they  are  not  willing  to  guarantee  In 
writing  the  315,000  acre-feet  a  year  of  regu- 
lated flow  which  park  experts  say  is  the 
minimum  needed  for  stirvlval. 

The  point  of  difficulty  Is  whether  future 
water  shortages  will  be  shared  on  the  basis 
of  demands  of  1970,  or  the  demands  of  the 
year  when  they  occur. 

TTNCERTAINTT     EXPRESSED 

Oeneral  Cassldy  told  the  committee  that 
the  corps'  plans  could  assure  water  for  the 
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park  up  to  the  year  2000.  Mr.  Train  said,  "I 
don't  think  there  is  a  person  in  this  room 
who  can  feel  anything  but  some  uncertainty 
as  to  rates  of  growth  In  southern  Florida. 
They  have  had  a  tendency  to  outstrip  aU  pro- 
jections. So  that  while  we  welcome  this  as- 
surance, we  don't  now  rest  easy  as  a  result 
of  having  It" 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  special  assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  Florida  for  natural  reeouroes, 
outlined  the  state's  priorities. 

"Man  is  priority  No.  1.  and  his  activities 
such  as  farming  and  ranching  are  No.  2,"  he 
said.  "And  somewhere  along  the  line  suf- 
ficient water  wUl  be  made  available  for  the 
park  to  tide  It  over  the  him[ip  until  the 
spring  rains  begin  again." 

SiqUtA    CLXTB    REPRESENTED 

Mr.  Reed,  who  personally  is  an  ardent 
conservationist  and  seeks  to  preserve  the 
park,  added  shock  value  to  the  hearings  with 
bis  appraisal  of  the  situation: 

"A  very  real  question  Is  whether  the  eco- 
system which  is  the  national  park  can  sur- 
vive. I  believe  It  can.  Perhaps  not  as  It  was, 
but  as  an  example  of  what  It  was." 

Sierra  Club  spokesman  Gary  A.  Soucle 
charged  that  "the  U.S.  public  Is  unwit- 
tingly subsidizing  the  destruction  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park." 

Mr.  Soucle  produced  figures  which  he  said 
showed  that  in  one  south  Florida  water  dis- 
trict, the  federal  government  had  Invested 
$2.5  million  in  a  (5.8  mUllon  water  project 
aiding  32,608  acres  of  watershed.  Of  the 
21,170  acres  in  sugar  cane,  16,000  of  them  are 
owned  by  one  company.  And  except  for 
county  taxes  and  corporate  taxes,  the  com- 
pany does  not  pay  for  the  water  It  uses.  Mr. 
Soucle  said. 

Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Jackson,  and  sev- 
eral witnesses  were  highly  critical  of  what 
they  called  the  Dade  County  Port  Author- 
ity's lack  of  environment  considerations  In 
planning  the  new  airport  in  a  39-mlle-8quare 
area  alongside  the  park.  Although  the  Jet- 
port is  being  readied  only  for  training  fiights 
now,  officials  of  the  port  authority  have 
spoken  of  plans  for  an  airport  bigger  than 
Kennedy  International,  and  with  a  com- 
munity of  more  than  half  a  million  people 
near  the  jetport. 

Mr.  Soucle  quoted  from  a  Dade  County 
Port  Authority  report  which  noted  that,  "the 
Everglades  National  Park  south  of  the  site  at 
Tamlaml  TraU  assures  that  no  private  com- 
plaining development  will  be  adjacent  on 
that  Bide." 

Commented  Mr.  Soucle:  "The  national 
park  was  simply  viewed  as  empty  space  with 
no  one  to  complain  about  the  noise  except 
the  aUigators." 

PORT    OFFICIAL     QUOTED 

A  National  Audubon  Society  spokesman 
placed  Into  the  record  the  following,  part  of 
a  newspaper  Interview  with  Richard  Judy, 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  deputy  assistant 
director. 

"Regardless  of  what  the  environmental 
plan  might  dictate,  however,  'we're  going  to 
build  the  Jetport,'  Judy  said.  Judy  predicted 
the  forces  that  will  come  to  play  will  de- 
stroy the  conservationists.' " 

The  Everglades  situation  Is  the  type  of 
problem  the  newly  announced  Cabinet-level 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity will  be  concerned  with,  Mr.  Train  told 
Senator  Jackson. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  chairman, 
author  of  a  bill  for  a  national  policy  on  the 
environment  and  an  Independent  council 
of  environmental  advisers,  commented  that 
the  disagreement  among  Cabinet  members 
"points  up  the  need  to  have  some  advisers 
available  to  the  President,  like  we  have  in 
the  CotmcU  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  assist 
the  President  in  trying  to  look  at  the  entire 
structure." 
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ECUADOR'S  CONCILIATORY  ACTION 
IS  TO  BE  COMMENDED 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day, June  18,  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Lima.  Peru,  quoted  Peruvian 
Foreign  Minister  Adqardo  Mercado  to 
the  effect  that  Peru.  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
the  United  States  might  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  controversial  fishing  dispute  un- 
der which  our  fishing  vessels  have  been 
regularly  seized  during  the  past  15  years. 
The  ray  of  hope  of  resolving  this  long 
and  unfortunate  problem  was  most  en- 
couraging. 

However,  any  optimistic  expectations 
were  rudely  shattered  last  Friday  morn- 
ing when  news  was  released  that  one  of 
the  three  Latin  countries  previously 
named.  Ecuador,  had  made  a  mass  seiz- 
ure of  American  tuna  boats  some  22 
miles  off  the  Ecuadorian  coast.  This  re- 
port came  just  as  I  was  preparing  to 
urge  President  Nixon  to  ease  existing 
U.S.  sanctions  against  these  neighbors  to 
the  south  as  a  gesture  of  our  sincere 
desire  to  meet  and  resolve  our  differ- 
ences. 

The  outlook  for  negotiations  appeared 
bleak,  indeed,  until  later  in  the  day 
when  It  was  announced  that  the  Ecua- 
dorian Government  hswl  ordered  our 
fishing  vessels  released,  and  thereby 
hope  of  a  meeting  was  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
the  members  of  the  House  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Subcommittee 
who  have  been  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
long-standing  dispute  when  I  say  we  are 
highly  appreciative  of  the  conciliatory 
action  of  Ecuador. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
amity,  the  United  States  now,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  do  everything  possible  to 
ease  the  causes  of  friction  and  thereby 
help  bring  these  traditionally  friendly 
neighbors  to  the  conference  table.  Mean- 
while, Ecuador  is  to  be  commended  for 
releasing  our  fishing  boats. 

In  this  connection,  hereinafter  is  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Piesldent 
Nixon : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
the  United  States  may  be  able  to  arrange  a 
meeting  to  discuss  and  to  resolve  the  long- 
standing differences  over  fishing  rights  which 
have  resulted  in  seizures  of  American  tuna 
fishing  vessels  for  many  years. 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  as  the  author 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Arms  Sales 
Act  whereby  sales  are  prohibited  to  any 
foreign  nation  that  seizes  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
sels outside  the  12-Dfille  limit. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  suspend  this  provision  and  It  seems 
timely  and  appropriate  in  view  of  a  possible 
four-Nation  discussion  on  our  long-standing 
fishing  disputes  that  by  Executive  Action  you 
suspend  this  ban  on  sales  in  order  to  ease 
the  friction  that  has  prevented  a  settlement 
of  the  flablng  dispute  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  who  claim  a  200-mlle  fishing 
limit. 

It  seems  to  in«  that  the  action  last  week 
by  Ecuador  In  releasing  our  fishing  vessels 
which  It  bad  seized  earlier,  indicates  a  slm- 
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Uar  firlendly  step  on  our  part  mlgbt  well  con- 
tribute toward  iwtontlon  of  traditional  ami- 
able relatione  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

Respectfully. 

Thomas  M.  Pkllt, 
Representative  in  Cvngresa. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
THE  GI  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, June  22,  was  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  GI  bill. 
By  enacting  this  important  landmark 
legislation  on  June  22, 1944,  just  16  days 
after  the  D-day  invasion,  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress pledged  to  provide  funds  for  homes, 
education,  and  business  opportunities  for 
^tifior|<.i^Ti  servicemen  when  the  war 
ended.  The  Congress  acted  unanimously 
in  passing  this  legislation. 

America  has  felt  a  great  obligation  to 
those  who  have  sacrificed  for  their  coun- 
try. Those  who  serve  In  the  military  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  our  competi- 
tive society  by  their  having  been  dis- 
placed for  a  period  of  time  from  the  so- 
cial and  economic  life  of  our  country.  No 
government  or  people  can  give  back 
these  lost  years  to  these  men  and  women 
who  man  our  Nation's  defenses,  but  the 
GI  bill  and  its  successors  at  least  par- 
tially provided  equitable  relief,  giving  the 
veteran  concrete  assistance  In  getting  a 
fresh  start  on  his  re-entry  into  civilian 
life. 

Under  the  first  and  the  subsequent 
Korean  war  and  cold  war  GI  bills,  more 
than  10  million  American  veterans  have 
either  gone  to  college  or  taken  special- 
ized training.  This  investment  provided 
the  Nation  with  380,000  new  teachers, 
84,000  new  doctors,  30,000  new  dentists, 
15,000  new  nurses,  millions  of  skUled 
craftsmen  and  businessmen,  and  thou- 
sands of  leaders  on  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  enterprise.  Perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  the  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  would  not  have  had  op- 
portunity to  have  completed  their 
higher  education  but  for  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  GI  bill. 

The  GI  bill  created  the  biggest  hous- 
ing construction  boom  in  our  history. 
Since  enactment  of  the  first  QI  bill  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  guaran- 
teed 7  million  home  loans.  These  loans 
not  only  helped  the  veteran,  but  the 
housing  boom  which  resulted  boosted  our 
entire  economy,  with  every  economic  sec- 
tor feeling  the  beneficial  impact.  The  so- 
called  "readjustment"  period  following 
World  War  n  became  a  period  of  expan- 
sion, not  retraction. 

Tlie  veteran  has  been  a  direct  benefi- 
ciary of  this  legislation,  but  all  America 
has  also  benefited  with  the  increased 
availability  of  professional  men  and  tech- 
nicians, higher  living  standards,  better 
housing,  greater  revenues  from  increased 
incomes.  The  investment  in  human  be- 
ings has  been  repaid  many  times  over. 
All  three  GI  biUs  produced  imparalleled 
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programs  and  benefits,  with  unparalleled 
successes  and  achievements. 

With  the  passing  of  the  silver  atmi- 
versary  of  the  World  War  n  GI  bill,  it  is 
time  to  take  stock  and  review  these  GI 
programs.  The  problems  of  the  veteran 
of  Vietnam  may  be  entirely  different 
than  those  of  the  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  Aiany  returning  from  Vietnam  are  not 
participating  in  GI  bill  educational  bene- 
fits. This  is  partially  explainable  through 
the  much  higher  percentage  of  those 
serving  in  Vietnam  who  already  had 
completed  their  higher  education  before 
entering  the  service,  and  through  the  fact 
that  unemployment  is  very  low  and  re- 
turning veterans  easily  find  employment 
without  obtaining  further  training.  This 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  explain 
fully  the  change.  President  Nixon's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  study- 
ing possible  improvements  in  our  GI  pro- 
grams to  meet  problems  of  readjustment 
of  the  present-day  veteran,  and  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  should  make  a  simi- 
lar review.  America  owes  it  to  these  young 
men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  their  Nation,  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 


June  23,  1969 


LET  US  REASON  TOGETHER  ON  THE 
GRAPE  BOYCOTT  ISSUE 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  very  interesting  editorial 
from  the  Bataan  News  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.  This  is  a  publication  which  has 
wide  circulation  among  Filipinos  in  the 
State  of  California. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Let  Us  Reasom  TcccTHEa  on  the 
Grape  Boycott  Isstte 

The  grape  boycott  wltii  all  Its  implications 
and  potential  danger  to  the  nation,  calls  Icr 
sober  thinking.  The  warring  parties  .  .  . 
the  union  and  the  growers  .  .  .  are  highly 
aroused,  and  before  they  are  emotionally 
carried  away,  some  sober  approach  to  the 
problem  must  be  raade. 

The  good  book,  upon  which  most  of  our 
philisophies  and  social  behavior  is  based, 
says:   "Come  let  us  reason  together." 

The  time  for  reasoning  together  hae  come. 

At  this  stage  ot  the  grape  boycott  strug- 
gle, the  right  of  the  worlcers  to  organize  and 
belong  to  a  iinion  of  their  own  choosing  is 
no  longer  an  issue.  The  growers  have  con- 
ceded that  point.  What  is  left  to  do  is  to 
devise  the  provision  of  the  law  that  wUl  de- 
fine and  regulate  the  conduct  and  behavior 
of  the  growers  and  the  farm  worliers. 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem,  we 
must  put  above  all  the  welfare  of  the  workers, 
the  growers  and  the  general  public.  The 
workers  are  hiunan  beings  whose  Interest 
and  whoee  efforts  must  be  Justly  compen- 
sated. They  are  worthy  of  their  labors.  The 
growers  are  the  ones  who  provide  foods  for 
empty  stomachs,  and  because  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  depends  on  them, 
their  Interest  must  be  carefully  safeguarded. 
The  public,  who  buys  the  goods  produced 
by  the  growers  and  the  workers,  must  be 
considered  too.  Let  us  not  forget,  be  foots 
the  bill. 


The  greatest  and  most  serious  area  of  dis- 
agreement Is  on  the  issue  of  strike.  This  is 
the  big  stick  aUowed  by  our  present  laws 
to  the  workers  to  force  the  employers  into 
submission.  This  may  be  or  may  not  be  a 
good  law,  but  all  In  all  it  has  seen  Anwrlca 
become  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  nation  on 
earth.  The  growers,  at  this  stage,  are  no 
longer  objecting  to  a  law  allowing  a  strike 
clause;  they  are  wanting  and  insisting  that 
a  strike,  if  It  occurs,  should  not  be  allowed 
at  the  critical  time  of  harvest. 

In  as  much  as  we  are  thinking  soberly 
and  are  reasoning  together,  let  us  consider 
that  demand.  Is  It  fair  and  just? 

The  union  is  insisting  that  Its  right  to 
strike  should  not  be  restricted.  It  Is  Insist- 
ing that  it  is  in  our  statute  books  which 
were  freely  used  in  the  past.  It  must  be  kept 
that  way,  it  Insists. 

It  is  true  that  the  unions  have  freely  used 
the  right  to  strike  without  any  restriction 
as  to  time  and  place.  They've  used  It  In  the 
steel  industry,  automobile  Indiistry,  craft  m- 
dustry,  etc.  Stoppages  of  work  in  thoee  in- 
dustries have  occurred  time  and  time  again, 
and  when  the  strikes  are  over,  work  resumed 
as  usual  without  any  total  loss.  Steel  is  not 
perishable. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  farming  Industry. 
Its  products  are  highly  perishable.  In  the 
growing  of  crops,  weather  and  time,  are  del- 
icately involved.  After  tediously  culturlng  the 
plants,  the  crops  mature  at  a  certain  time. 
When  the  crops  are  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
gathered  in,  they  must  be  harvested  right 
there  and  then.  Or  else  they  go  to  rut. 

If  the  union  decided  to  stroke  at  that 
particular  time  of  harvest,  the  crops  would 
not  wait  till  the  strike  Is  over.  It  just 
wouldn't  wait  for  no  man.  If  it  is  not  har- 
vested and  processed  at  that  particular  time, 
the  foods  are  wasted.  It  Is  that  simple. 

We  are  sure  that  everybody  realizes  the 
Importance  cf  agriculture  not  only  to  the  In- 
dividual but  to  the  nation.  The  growers  pro- 
duce foods  and  fibers,  upon  which  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  depends.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  our  number  on  economy,  and 
stUI  is  the  biggest  employer  In  the  nation. 

Now,  then,  if  we  pass  a  law  giving  the 
workers  the  right  to  strike  at  harvest  time. 
we  would  be  hurting  our  number  one  econ- 
omy. We  would  be  endangering  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  because  such 
strikes  will  prevent  us  from  harvesting  the 
crops. 

After  reasoning  together  v.-e  find  that  It  l.s 
i.icumbent  that  the  farm  v/orkers  should  be 
aUowed  to  belong  to  a  union  of  their  own 
choosing  so  that  their  Interest  could  be  pro- 
tected. They  could  exercise  the  right  to  strike 
at  any  time  except  at  the  critical  time  of 
harvest.  The  foods  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  waste. 

We  believe  that  this  Is  the  human  and 
practical  thing  to  do. 


JOE  MCCAFFREY,  "VOICE  OF  CAPI- 
TOL HILL" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  saying  that,  "speech  is  a  mirror  of  the 
soul;  as  a  man  speaks,  so  is  he." 

This  is  an  apt  description  of  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey, well-known  Washington  radio 
and  TV  commentator,  for  Joe  has  been 
"telling  it  Uke  it  is"  long  before  the 
phrase  became  popular. 

Joe's  commentaries,  which  often  re- 
flect his  delightful  Irish  wit,  are  fortb- 
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right,  fair,  reliable,  and  highly  profes- 
sional. 

He  Is  not  only  a  great  commentator, 
but  a  fine  gentleman,  and  on  the  occa^n 
of  his  25th  year  of  broadcasting  In  the 
political  arena,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join 
the  many  friends  of  Joe  McCaffrey  In 
saying — ^you  are  more  than  a  "household 
word";  you  are  the  voice  of  Capitol  Hill. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 


LEGISLATION    TO    EXTEND    THE 
GOLDEN    EAGLE    PASSPORT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  last  year  the  90th  Congress  in 
amending  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fimd  Act  repealed  the  armual  Fed- 
eral recreation  area  permit,  known  as 
the  Golden  Eagle  passport.  The  Federal 
agencies  still  have  authority  to  collect 
recreation  fees,  but  after  March  31,  1970, 
there  will  be  no  annual  permit  which 
may  be  used  at  all  Federal  recreation  fee 
areas. 

The  Golden  Eagle  passport,  of  which 
692,300  were  issued  between  1965  and 
1968  and  403,100  so  far  in  fiscal  1969,  per- 
mits the  bearer  and  everyone  within  a 
private  vehicle  and  attached  camper  or 
trailer,  to  use  one  or  all  of  the  over  3,000 
national  parks,  forests,  and  refuges,  as 
well  as  other  federally  operated  recrea- 
tional areas,  with  the  payment  of  a 
single  $7  fee. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  in  my 
district  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  for  the 
many  himdreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans,  who  enjoy  the  wonders  of 
nature,  the  national  parks,  the  national 
forests,  and  other  Federal  recreation 
areas,  the  Golden  Eagle  passport  is  an 
unsurpassed  bargain  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
interest  in  preserving  this  simple  method 
of  collecting  this  fee,  either  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  its  user  citizens.  As  per- 
sonal opinion,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  simplicity,  it  ought  to  be  maintained 
as  an  example  that  all  acts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are  not  confusing  and  compli- 
cated. Not  only  does  the  Golden  Eagle 
passpx)rt  benefit  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who  travel  across 
the  breadth  of  this  land  in  campers  and 
trailers,  its  users  also  put  revenues  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
This  revenue  helps  finance  such  projects 
as  Federal  acquisition  of  additional  au- 
thorized areas,  multipurpose  metropoli- 
tan parks,  snow-ski  areas,  campgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  and  bicycling  paths  in 
all  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  our  territories. 

After  a  slow  start  In  1965,  when  only 
$633,600  in  fees  were  collected,  ever-in- 
creasing acceptance  and  demand  has 
increased  estimated  receipts  in  fiscal  1969 
to  $5,200,000.  The  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port has  proved  its  value  and  popularity. 
We  must  not  let  it  expire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  offer  for  Introduction  legislation  to 
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extend  this  program.  My  bill  will  estab- 
lish separate  fee  programs  for  entrance 
to  and  use  of  areas  administered  for  out- 
door recreation  and  related  purjwses  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill  will  extend  the  Golden 
Eagle  passport  indefinitely.  One  small 
change  will  be  made  to  the  fee  now  in 
use;  the  present  fee  is  to  be  increased 
from  $7  annually  to  $10.  This  increase  is 
acceptable  to  the  users  as  reasonable  and 
the  funds  collected  are  to  be  used  di- 
rectly for  the  users  benefits.  I  have  been 
told  it  is  still  a  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early  consideration 
and  action  on.my  bill. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  "PUEBLO" 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AI.tMAWt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  U.S.  Navy  ship  Pueblo 
was  hijacked  by  the  North  Koreans  about 
18  months  ago,  there  was  considerable 
opinion  in  some  places  that  Moscow  was 
terribly  embarrassed  by  such  a  rash  act, 
and  that  the  North  Koreans  had  com- 
mitted this  piracy  in  spite  of  Russian 
efforts  to  prevent  it. 

Opinions  such  as  this  come  from  the 
same  people  who  are  fiabbergasted  when 
a  few  months  later  Russian  armies  in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia.  In  the  view  of 
these  people  the  Soviet  Union  was  sup- 
posed to  have  renounced  the  use  of 
power. 

Insofar  as  information  is  available  to 
the  public  today,  there  is  no  certamty 
that  the  Soviet  Union  played  a  role  in 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo. 

However,  a  news  item  pointing  in  this 
direction  appeared  today,  and  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  as  a  devel- 
opment of  real  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  this  issue: 

Czech  Defbctor  Says  Russia  Sparked 
Seizure  of  Pueblo 

A  high  Czechoslovaklan  defense  official 
who  defected  to  the  United  States  last  year 
said  yesterday  that  the  Soviet  umon  collab- 
orated with  North  Korea  In  the  capture  of 
the  U.S.  intelligence  ship  Pueblo. 

The  assertion  by  Oen.  Jan  Sejna  in  a 
copyrighted  article  In  the  July  issue  of 
Reader's  EHgest  runs  counter  to  the  offllclal 
position  in  Washington  that  the  Russians 
had  little — If  anything — to  do  with  the  Pueb- 
lo's capture. 

Sejna  based  his  contention  primarily  on 
remarks  he  said  were  made  by  Soviet  De- 
fense Minister  Andrei  Orechko  while  Grechko 
was  drinking  heavily  at  a  party  in  Prague  in 
May,  1967,  and  on  the  words  of  a  Soviet 
general  who  announced  the  Pueblo's  seizure 
to  the  Czechs  the  day  after  it  happened. 

Sejna  quoted  Grechko  as  saying: 

"It   Is    absolutely   Insolent   the   way   the 

Americans  sau  their ships  around  as  if 

they  owned  the  water.  Tlielr  espionage  ships 
come  right  up  to  our  shores  to  spy  on  our 
oommumcations.  But  I  can  tell  you  this :  We 
have  decided  to  bumble  the  Americans. 
Just  as  we  humiliated  them  In  the  air  by 
shooting  down  the  U-2,  we  are  going  to  hu- 
miliate them  at  sea  by  grabbing  one  of  these 
ships." 

Sejna   said   Oreohko   did   not  say   when. 
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where  or  how  this  would  occur  but  that  he 
indicated  the  Pacific  area  bad  been  chosen 
because  It  was  considered  an  "American 
preserve." 

He  quoted  Grechko  as  saying:  "Our  Korean 
comrades,  of  course,  are  not  capable  ot  car- 
rying this  oS  without  us.  But  we  wlU  guide 
and  protect  them." 

He  heard  nothing  more,  Sejna  said,  until 
Jan.  24.  1968,  when  Soviet  Col.  Oen.  Alek- 
sandr  Kushcbev,  the  chief  Warsaw  Pact 
representative  m  Prague,  announced  the 
seiziu-e  at  a  meeting  at  the  Czech  Defense 
Ministry. 

"During  the  night  we  learned  that,  with 
the  collaboration  of  our  Korean  comrades,  we 
have  achieved  a  great  success,"  Kushcbev  was 
quoted  as  saying.  He  then  told — with  an  air 
of  surprise,  Sejna  said — how  the  Pueblo  had 
"capitulated"  without  firing  a  shot,  leaving 
thousands  of  undestroyed  documents,  and 
how  "It  took  Washington  llteraUy  hours  to 
pull  Itself  together  and  even  begin  to  react." 

Sejna  said  other  Soviet  officers  later  con- 
firmed Kushchev's  account,  and  subsequent 
briefings  Indicated  that  'the  InteUlgence  in- 
formation the  Russians  were  extracting  from 
the   Pueblo   was    immensely    valuable." 

Until  February,  1968,  Sejna  was  the  Com- 
munist Party  official  in  charge  of  political 
control  of  the  Czech  Defense  Ministry  and 
General  Staff,  and  frequently  saw  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  officials.  He  flew  to  the  United 
States  when  Antomn  Novotny  loet  power  In 
the  1968  Czech  poUtlcal  crisis. 


REPORT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
STUDY  TEAM 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  U.S. 
study  team  made  up  of  eight  prominent 
individuals  recently  visited  South  Viet- 
nam. The  team  was  sent  there  by  a 
group  of  well-known  churchmen  con- 
cerned about  the  war  and  by  reports  of 
political  repression  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  members  included  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  CoNYERs)  and  a  noted  Jesuit,  the 
Reverend  Robert  Drinan,  S.J.,  dean  of 
Boston  College  Law  School. 

I  found  the  report  of  the  U.S.  study 
team  illuminating  as  well  as  disturbing. 
I  was,  for  instance,  surprised  to  learn 
that  although  most  Catholics  in  South 
Vietnam  support  the  Thieu  goveniment, 
a  significant  segment  is  critical  of  the 
■war  and  of  the  present  Government.  The 
team  found  Catholics  who  want  a  closer 
tie  with  the  Buddhists,  who  are  actively 
seeking  an  early  peace.  Many  of  these 
Catholics  are  seeking  what  some  call  a 
"third  solution" — between  communism 
and  militarism.  Father  Hoang  Quynh, 
for  instance,  who  is  an  active  member  of 
the  All-Religion  Citizens'  Front,  has 
worked  with  Buddhists  in  trying  to  pre- 
\ent  further  friction  between  the  Bud- 
dhist and  Catholic  communities.  There 
are  other  Catholics  who  are  close  to  Pope 
Paul's  VI's  views  on  negotiations  and 
peace.  They  have  won  the  confidence  of 
Buddhist  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  study  team 
our  colleagues  will  study  Its  report  and  I 
Join  with  others  in  praising  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  his  part  in  this 
Important  effort. 
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NEVADA  CHAPARRAL  TEA,  A  POS- 
SIBLE CANCER  CURE? 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

Ot   NXVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  aU  the 
talk  and  debate  about  cigarettes  alleged- 
ly causing  cancer  and  with  the  keen  in- 
terest this  past  week  in  House  passage 
of  a  cigarette  bill.  I  feel  research  under- 
way in  my  State  of  Nevada  and  neighbor- 
ing Utah  deserves  attention  nationwide 
in  regard  to  the  drive  of  mankind  to  cure 
disease. 

Therefore,  I  offer  for  the  Record  to- 
day a  report  from  the  Nevada  Ranch  and 
Home  News  about  a  "tea"  made  from  a 
Nevada  bush  which  the  Indians  have  ap- 
parently been  using  for  years  as  a  sort 
of  cure-all.  This  Indian  habit  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  some  doctors  in  Reno 
and  Utah  at  the  respective  universities 
witk  the  thought  being  that  perhaps  the 
so-eaUed  "tea"  may  be  a  cancer  cure. 

I  submit  the  news  release  for  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Debkst  Creosote  Bitsh  Shows  Pbomisb  as 
Cancer   Cttre 
A  little  "Chaparral"  or  "Indian"  tea  brewed 
from  the  leaves  of  the  desert  creosote  bush 
Just  might  cure  cancer. 

Sound  like  an  Indian  medicine  man  talk- 
ing or  maybe  a  barker  for  patent  remedies? 
If  current  research  proves  fruitful,  It  could 
be  a  highly  trained  and  expert  medical  doc- 
tor. 

"I've  kidded  some  of  my  students  that 
maybe  the  Intricate  and  sophisticated  world 
of  medical  science  Is  catching  up  with  the 
medicine  men,"  said  Dr.  Ronald  Pardlnl, 
associate  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  who  Is  engaged  in  re- 
search concerning  the  creosote  tea.  Dr.  Par- 
dlnl delivered  a  paper  last  P^day,  June  13  at 
a  regional  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  In  which  he  discussed  phases  of  the 
research  Into  a  derivative  of  the  creosote  bush 
leaves  that  has  indicated  some  promise  as  an 
anti-cancer  drug.  The  meeting  was  held  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Staff  members  of  the  Biochemistry  Depart- 
ment, College  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  Including  Dr.  Pardlnl,  Dr. 
Dean  C.  Fletcher,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  James  C.  Heldker,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent working  toward  the  Ph  D.  have  now 
been  conducting  research  on  the  creosote 
bush  derivative  for  a  number  of  months. 

Dr.  Fletcher  related  an  Intriguing  story 
about  how  the  research  got  started.  Interest 
was  first  generated,  he  said,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  Medical  School  concerning  an 
elderly  patient  who  was  suffering  from  a 
melanoma  or  cancer  of  the  face  which  had 
metastasized  or  spread.  Previous  surgeries 
had  not  helped.  A  radical  surgery  was  recom- 
mended for  the  removal  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  tissue  but  the  person,  due  to  his 
advanced  age,  refused.  The  disease  was  felt 
terminal  and  the  old  man  went  back  to  his 
home  in  St.  George,  Utah  to  wait.  Some 
months  later  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  Utah  and  exhibited  a  miraculous  recovery. 
When  questioned  the  only  deviation  from 
bis  normal  routine  was  the  drinking  each 
day  of  the  "Chapparal"  tea  as  recommended 
by  an  old  Indian  friend.  At  any  rate,  the 
man's  story  intrigued  those  at  the  Utah 
Medical  School  enough  to  seriously  look  Into 
the  tea. 

Researchers  at  Utah,  according  to  Dr.  Flet- 
cher, were  able  to  isolate  the  active  Ingredi- 
ent In  the  creosote  leaves  which  appeared  to 
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be  the  only  material  which  might  Inhibit 
cancer  growth.  This  was  "Nordlhydrogualartlc 
Acid"  or  NDOA.  When  extracted  this  ap- 
pears as  a  white  powder  that  can  be  chemi- 
cally synthesized  In  the  laboratory  and  ad- 
ministered in  capsule  form. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  clini- 
cal faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Utah 
University,  became  acquainted  with  the  drug 
and  decided  to  experiment  with  it  In  Neva- 
da. So  far  only  the  University  of  Utah  and 
Nevada  are  working  with  the  "tea".  The  two 
vmlverslty's  are  cooperating  in  the  research. 

Dr.  Pardinl's  particular  phase  of  the  study, 
and  that  which  he  reported  upon  at  the  Salt 
Lake  meeting,  Is  to  determine  the  site  of 
action  of  the  drug  or  where  In  the  cell  It 
works  and  how  It  works.  Previous  to  coming 
to  Nevada,  Dr.  Pardlnl  had  been  associated 
with  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  where 
he  had  worked  on  screening  tests  for  anti- 
cancer drugs.  Specifically  he  bad  researched 
the  phenomenon  of  mitochondrial  functions 
within  the  cell.  This  Is  the  portion  of  the  cell 
where  energy  metabolism  takes  place.  He  had 
worked  with  various  drugs  which  inhibit 
mitochondrial  functions,  and  In  turn  Inhibit 
cancer  cell  growth.  Dr.  Pardlnl  found  NDGA 
to  be  a  potent  Inhibitor  of  mitochondrial  en- 
zymes. It  also  appeared  to  work  specifically 
on  diseased  or  cancerous  cells  and  not  on 
other  cells.  His  work  also  showed  that  the 
Inhibiting  action  of  NDOA  was  specific  to 
the  compound  and  not  a  nonspecific  anti- 
oxidant effect.  He  also  postulated  how  It  can 
work  to  inhibit  ttmsor  growth. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Fletcher  has  been  working 
with  the  medical  fraternity  In  Reno  In  ac- 
tually administering  the  drug  to  patients. 
Similar  work  Is  also  being  done  in  Salt  Lake. 
In  addition,  researchers  at  Utah  are  gather- 
ing case  history  studies  on  Indian  people 
who  have  traditionally  taken  the  tea  to  de- 
termine how  this  might  have  Influenced  or 
effected  Incidence  of  cancer  or  certain  types 
of  cancer. 

"All  we  can  say  at  this  time,"  said  Dr. 
Fletcher,  "Is  that  the  drug  appears  extremely 
Interesting  and  Interesting  enough  that  we 
are  continuing  study  on  it." 

In  the  "Chaparral  Tea"  derived  from  Lar- 
rea  Divaricata,  one  of  the  creosote  bushes  of 
the  Southwest  and  found  In  Nevada,  may  be 
some  hope  In  the  fight  against  cancer.  In- 
dians In  the  country  have  bad  faith  In  li;  for 
a  long  time. 
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THE  ACCOMMODATING 
ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  May  19,  1969,  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  carried  an  editorial  de- 
scribing the  flight  of  Apollo  10  and  the 
contribution  of  Astronauts  Stafford, 
Young,  £ind  Ceman  to  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  to  the  future  of  manned  space 
flight.  The  key  facts  of  this  editorial  are 
that  these  astronauts  place  the  Impor- 
tance of  space  exploration  above  their 
own  aggrandizement.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  your  reading: 

The  Accommodattno  AsTRONAtrrs 

The  trio  of  astronauts  now  on  their  way  to 
the  moon  In  the  Apollo  10  spaceship  have 
got  to  go  down  as  three  of  the  most  accom- 
modating men  In  history 

Their  predecessors  in  Apollo  9,  who  biased 
the  trail  to  the  moon  two  months  ago,  bad 


the  thrill  of  looking  back  across  space  and 
seeing  Earth  as  a  bright  blue  ball  of  life. 

And  In  mid-July  of  the  three  astronauts 
aboard  Apollo  11  two  will  have  the  incom- 
parable experience  of  being  the  first  human 
beings  ever  to  set  foot  upon  another  celestial 
body. 

So  the  three  men  now  flying  Apollo  10  are 
sort  of  middle  men,  short  on  glamor — ^rela- 
tively— but  long  on  the  services  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform.  For  their  flight  is  the 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  planned  moon  land- 
ing. They  are  to  make  the  final  checkouts  of 
the  lunar  landing  craft  by  twice  descending 
to  within  nine  miles  of  the  moon's  surface, 
and  they  are  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  land- 
ing sites  targeted  for  July's  history-making 
moment. 

Yesterday,  everything  seemed  to  go  off  "on 
the  tick" — blastoff  from  Cape  Kennedy,  the 
long  rocket  "bum"  that  headed  them  racing 
for  the  moon,  and  the  needle-threading  link- 
up of  the  command  ship  with  the  lunar 
landing  vehicle. 

We  pray  that  the  rest  of  the  trip  will  go 
without  a  hitch  and  that  the  three — Tom 
Stafford,  John  Young  and  Gene  Ceman — will 
return  safely  from  their  most  obliging 
service. 


HONOR  PLEDGE  OP  POUNDING 
FATHERS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACRnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Honor  Pledge  of  Founding  Fa- 
thers" was  the  title  of  a  very  incisive  edi- 
torial by  the  Taunton  Gazette  recently. 
In  a  time  of  considerable  confusion  con- 
cerning the  spirit  of  the  more  radical 
members  of  the  younger  generation,  this 
editorial  speaks  to  a  key  issue  which  has 
often  been  overlooked.  It  addresses  Itself 
to  the  problems  of  method  and  mental 
attitude  which  are  so  important  In  deter- 
mining the  character  of  any  movement 
for  change.  I  offer  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial for  consideration  by  all  my  col- 
leagues, who  share  my  concern  over  the 
crisis  of  spirit  in  our  society : 

Honor  Plxdgk  of  FouNnuro  Fatbxxs 

The  revolts  taking  place  on  the  nation's 
campuses  are  a  "symptom  of  the  serloxu 
moral  duplicity  In  our  history  and  culture  as 
well  as  the  perversion  of  values  In  our  so- 
ciety," says  a  psychiatrist. 

The  students  are  wise  to  the  "say  one  thing 
and  do  another"  attitude  that  pervades  so- 
ciety, says  Dr.  Charles  de  Leon,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"They  know  that  two  of  our  greatest 
heroes,  George  Washington  and  Thomac  Jef- 
ferson, their  flowery  rhetoric  about  democ- 
racy and  Justice  notwithstanding,  were 
simple  slaveowners." 

This  Is,  to  be  sure,  fact  of  history.  But 
before  anyone  condemns  the  American  ex- 
periment as  a  monimiental  sham  and  clossal 
fraud,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
a  silly  question. 

If  Presidents  Washington  and  Jefferson 
were  slaveowners,  why  is  not  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  a  slaveowner? 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  Nixon  is  a  Quaker, 
as  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  vainly  petitioning  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery. 

Well,  then,  why  Is  not  former  President 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  southerner,  a  slave- 
owner? 
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Perhaps  It  is  because  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion has  simply  made  slavery  Impractical 
today.  But  slavery  was  abolished  long  be- 
fore farming  was  mechanized. 

The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  eight  decades 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, with  Its  "flowery  rhetoric,"  the 
American  people  could  no  longer  tolerate  the 
existence  of  an  Institution  so  contrary  to 
the  Ideals  on  which  the  nation  was  founded. 
They  could  solve  the  contradiction  no  other 
way  but  to  fight  a  Civil  War. 

"In  that  war  more  than  600,000  men  died," 
writes  Mary  Joan  White  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joumal.  "Legal  slavery  also  died.  Whether 
slavery  could  have  been  abolished  short  of 
war  is  questionable,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  methods  employed  by  the  radicals  stirred 
public  passions  to  the  point  that  leaders  who 
tried  to  work  through  to  a  peaceable,  just 
solution  were  cut  off. 

"Nor  did  the  fearful  price  buy  true  freedom 
for  the  Negro.  The  nation  has  not  finished 
with  the  bitterness,  political  division  and 
racial  Injustice  that  survived  the  war." 

"Instead  of  sectional  lines,  racial  and  gen- 
erational lines  are  being  drawn  today  mili- 
tant blacks  and  radical  youth  are  attacking 
the  problems  of  an  admittedly  Imperfect  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  moral  Issues  and  with  any 
means  at  hand  .  .  . 

"In  their  attitudes  and  strategy,  the  young 
radicals  and  black  militants  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  both  the  abolitionists  and  the 
southern  radicals,  an  uneasy  mix  surely.  Like 
the  abolitionists,  they  have  a  rather  arro- 
gant assurance  that  they  are  so  right,  that 
they  are  above  the  law  in  their  choice  of 
means  to  their  ends.  Like  the  southern  rad- 
icals, they  are  so  committed  to  their  own 
view  of  the  Issues  that  they  Insist  on  being 
allowed  to  rule  or  ruin  the  system.  Their 
attitude  and  more  extreme  methods  are  ab- 
solutely totalitarian." 

Benjamin  Franklin  detested  the  compro- 
mise with  slavery  written  Into  the  Consti- 
tution, but  he  believed  that  one,  imited  na- 
tion, even  with  slavery,  held  more  hope  for 
the  future  of  mankind  than  a  collection  of 
sovereign,  bickering  states. 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  too,  had  qualms 
about  slavery,  but  they  were  products  of  their 
environment  (the  South),  even  as  Franklin 
was  the  product  of  his  (the  North). 

Should  we  scorn  Washington  and  Jefferson 
as  "simple  slaveowners,"  or  should  we  not 
bless  them  and  all  the  others  who  "brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal" — even 
if  that  liberty  and  that  equality  are  still  Im- 
perfectly realized? 

Shall  we  declare  another  clvU  war  between 
the  generations  and  the  races,  or  shall  we  not 
grant  a  meastire  of  good  will  to  all  sides  and 
all  factions  and  attempt  to  reason  together? 


COMMUNITY  PRIDE,  INC. 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  of  the  work  being  done  in 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles  by  a  non- 
profit community  action  corporation  to 
improve  housing  conditions  and  create 
job  opportunities.  Their  primary  goal  is 
both  to  rehabilitate  old,  broken-down 
homes  and  to  build  new  ones.  By  using 
local  unemployed  craftsmen,  and  train- 
ing the  unskilled  and  unemployed,  thegr 
are  using  local  people  to  help  In  this 
community  Improvement  effort.  With 
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evidence  of  their  initial  success,  this  or- 
ganization plans  to  expand  their  efforts 
into  other  areas  such  as  commimity 
shewing  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  group  first  be- 
gan their  work,  there  was  little  assist- 
ance from  the  white  commimity,  local 
business  and  financial  organizations,  or 
from  the  Government.  However,  as  their 
projects  gained  momentum,  concerned 
businessmen  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
took  an  active  Interest  In  the  activities 
of  Community  Pride,  Inc. 

The  article  entitled  "Helping  an  In- 
fant Black  Firm"  tells  the  story  of  Com- 
munity Pride,  Inc.  Because  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  posi- 
tive efforts  of  business  firms  to  assist  the 
disadvantaged,  I  recommend  this  article 
to  all  interested  Government  ofBcials  as 
it  outlines  the  way  in  which  established 
business  concerns  can  work  together 
with  community  action  groups  to  im- 
prove our  poverty  areas,  and  I  include  it 
herewith: 

Helpino  an  Infant  Black  Fnuc — Volunteer 

PiTBLic  Relations  Gives  a  Hand  to  New 

Enterprise  in  the  Watts  Area 
(By  Robert  B.  Wolcott  and  David  Nuffer) 

(Note. — ^Robert  B.  Wolcott  is  chairman  of 
Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
David  Nuffer,  formerly  senior  account  ex- 
ecutive with  Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Company, 
Is  now  director  of  public  relations  at  VSI 
Corporation.  Pasadena.) 

The  talk  is  loud,  the  proposals  and  recom- 
mended programs  many  and  varied.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  efforts  to  alleviate  the  urban 
ghetto  problem  have  not  been  large.  Token- 
ism may  be  on  the  way  out;  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  pat  on  the  back  can 
no  longer  take  the  place  of  the  necessary 
sweat  and  money. 

What  can  business  do  to  help  and,  more 
specifically,  what  can  public  relations  prac- 
titioners do? 

Our  firm,  through  one  of  Its  clients,  the 
Earle  M.  Jorgensen  Company,  learned  of  a 
grass  roots  organization  In  the  South  Cen- 
tral— or  Watts — area  of  Los  Angeles,  dedi- 
cated to  eradicating  two  of  the  area's  most 
persistent  problems — poor  housing  and  lack 
of  Jobs.  Its  name  Is  Community  Pride,  Inc., 
Incorporated  In  1966  as  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  top  Los  Angeles 
business  leaders. 

Public  relations  for  CPI  was  taken  on  by 
Wolcott,  Carlson  Company,  Inc.  as  a  public 
service.  We  prepared  the  original  public  re- 
lations program;  handled  the  first  major 
press  conference,  which  announced  the 
formation  of  the  organization;  helped  with 
subsequent  press  conferences,  and  encour- 
aged the  involvement  of  some  members  of 
theXos  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  America.  We  are  continuing 
to  counsel  and  assist  CPI  as  other  Los  An- 
geles business  and  public  relations  leaders 
pitch  m  with  their  time  and  talent. 

The  results? 

To  date  more  than  $100,000  has  been 
loaned,  donated  or  pledged  to  CPI  and  a 
llne-of-credlt  for  $200,000  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Bank  of  America.  To  date  CPI 
has  rehabilitated  approximately  50  homes 
and  provided  Jobs  for  nearly   100  Negroes. 

With  these  initial  results  In  hand,  the  or- 
ganization's leaders  are  looking  for  new  ave- 
nues through  which  to  expand  their  ef- 
forts Into  such  ventures  as  community  shop- 
ping centers  and  prefabricated  homes.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (Hin))  has  approached  CPI  to  en- 
list its  efforts  In  other  projects,  such  as  new 
dwelling  construction  (InchuUng  multi- 
family  units) ,  admlntotratlon  of  rent  supple- 
ment and  consumer  education  programs,  and 
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pie  of  the  area  with  government  and  private 
community-wide  efforts  to  acquaint  the  peo- 
programs. 

CPI  Is  now  one  of  four  groups  involved  in 
the  housing  problems  of  South  Central  Loa 
Angeles  and  is  the  most  successful. 

How  did  CPI  get  started?  And  wtiat  role 
did  public  relations  play  In  Its  growth? 

CPI  was  Incorporated  as  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration in  June,  1966.  There  was  little  help 
at  first  from  the  white  community,  from 
business  and  financial  organizations  or  from 
government  programs.  Then  concerned  busi- 
nessmen took  an  Interest  In  CPI  as  offering 
one  of  the  soundest  approaches  to  urban 
problems. 

CPI's  primary  goal  is  to  rehabilitate  homes 
and  build  new  ones  In  the  blighted  area  and 
sell  them  to  deserving,  low-Income  families 
at  prices  they  can  afford  (less  than  (15.000). 
By  using  local  unemployed  craftsmen,  and 
by  training  the  unskilled  In  carpentry,  elec- 
trical wiring,  roofing,  plumbing  and  land- 
scaping, etc.,  CPI  is  helping  to  reUeve  unem- 
ployment. In  order  to  meet  its  goals,  CPI 
originally  needed  two  things: 

1.  Financial  help  from  HUD  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Act — section 
221(h)  (Program  for  Purchase  and  Re- 
habilitation of  Housing  for  Resale  to  Low  In- 
come Purchasers) ;  and 

2.  Financial  help  from  the  business  com- 
munity in  the  form  of  Initial  operating  capi- 
tal to  put  the  business  enterprise  Into  mo- 
tion, since  221  (h)  cannot  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

HUD  had  already  promised  Its  support. 
Prime  need  was  a  working  fund  of  approxi- 
mately $250,000.  CPI  proposed  to  obtain  this 
amount  from  industry  on  a  business-like 
loan  basis  at  a  reasonable  Interest  rate  with 
a  one  to  three  year  maturity  date.  The  prem- 
ise was  that  business  could  get  Involved  on 
terms  It  would  understand. 

The  basic  public  relations  objectives  for 
CPI  were  set  down  as  follows: 

1.  Generate  knowledgablUty  and  credibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  business  pub- 
lic about  CPI,  its  objectives,  and  Its  busi- 
ness-like orientation. 

2.  Establish  CPI  nationally  In  the  business 
and  government  communities  as  a  model  pro- 
gram for  alleviating  housing  and  employ- 
ment problems  in  the  ghettos  of  the  counti7, 
and  thus  help  provide  direction  for  use  of 
funds. 

3.  Increase  general  public  knowledge  about 
CPI,  its  origin,  nature,  and  objectives,  and 
thus  attempt  to  help  In  lowering  the  barrier 
between  minority  and  majority  communities. 

4.  Provide  media  exposure  for  business  and 
goveriunent  organizations  that  provide  as- 
sistance to  CPI. 

5.  Provide  media  exposure  of  people  in- 
volved In  making  CPI  work,  from  adminis- 
trators to  laborers. 

6.  Help  create  an  Identity  of  a  community 
on  the  upswing — through  CPI  as  an  impor- 
tant contributor — and  thus  help  In  creating 
public  and  business  confidence  In  the  South 
Central  Los  Angeles  area. 

7.  Help  insure  knowledge  in  the  area  that 
CPI  would  not  mean  cessation  of  government 
monies. 

PUBLICS   defined 

To  meet  these  objectives,  we  established 
certain  target  publics.  In  order  of  Importance 
these  are:  Los  Angeles  business  and  finan- 
cial leaders,  firms  and  institutions;  state  and 
national  business  and  financial  leaders,  firms 
and  Institutions;  the  general  public;  and  the 
Negro  community. 

Since  this  was  a  strong  local  story,  our  pri- 
mary media  targets  are:  financial  and  gen- 
eral news  sections  of  Los  Angeles  metropoli- 
tan newspapers;  dally  and  community  news- 
papers: and  TV  and  radio  news  and  docu- 
mentary programs.  Our  secondary  media 
targets  are:  the  national  business  press; 
financial  and  general  news  sections  of  major 
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et^  iMVBp«p«n:  th«  Negro  preo;  and  gor- 
enunsnt  pttbllcaUons. 

The  peg  for  the  first  major  CPI  aniwunce- 
ment  was  a  tour  of  Watts  and  sxirroimdlng 
areas  on  February  26.  1M8,  by  more  than  30 
leading  Los  Angeles  buslneesmen.  virtioally 
all  of  whom  saw  Watts  and  "Charcoal  Alley" 
for  the  first  time.  The  tour  concluded  with  a 
box  lunch  presentation  by  Bishop  Oeorge 
Soott,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  OPI,  at 
the  Union  Baptlat  Church  in  Watts. 

The  story  was  widely  told  the  f  oUowlng  day 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area  In  both  newspapers 
tmd  the  electronic  media.  Then  work  began 
on  an  information  brochure  and  a  28-mlnute 
film  for  showing  on  TV  and  to  groups  In 
South  Central  Los  Angeles. 

Following  the  first  announcement,  CPI 
leaders  could  concentrate  on  raising  money 
for  Its  operating  fund.  The  task  wasnt  easy, 
and  It  soon  became  apparent  that  completion 
of  the  first  major  project — rehabilitation  of 
five  homes — was  essential. 

This  was  achieved  In  early  September,  1968. 
and  plans  were  made  to  publicize  the  move- 
In  of  the  first  family  to  have  a  CPI  home. 
By  this  time,  the  local  chapter  of  PRSA  had 
been  approached  for  Its  endorsement  and  Jo- 
0sph  ^j^Qos.  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
gomnfiunlty  Center,  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  local  public  relations  committee. 
The  city  councilman  from  the  area  was  In- 
vited to  speak,  standard  press  kits  were  pre- 
pared and  media  and  business  leaders  In- 
vited. Once  again,  the  story  was  favorably 
treated  by  Los  Angeles  media. 

The  next  major  event  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  home  In  the  nation  to  be 
built  under  financing  by  Section  235  of  the 
new  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  By  this  time.  PRSA  member  Jack 
P.  Whltehouse  had  Joined  the  public  relations 
effort. 

Whltehouse  now  heads  a  special  commit- 
tee that  works  In  conjixnctlon  with  other  ad- 
visory and  working  groups  in  finance,  archi- 
tecture, building  and  communty  relations. 
Members  of  Whltehouse's  committee  Include: 
Ed  Coyle.  manager  of  public  relaUons  for 
Western  Gear  Corp.;  Jim  Hurley  and  Ray 
Bums  of  the  Pacific  Lighting  Co.;  Paul  Lewis 
from  the  Whltehouse  agency  and  Joe  Rooe. 
The  effort  thus  far  for  CPI  have  produced 
excellent  results  as  commounlty  leaders  In- 
crease their  personal  Involvement  In  the  city's 
problenu. 

HOW  TO  HZLP 

Admittedly,  CPI  Is  not  the  only  answer  to 
the  problem  of  low-Income  urban  living,  but 
It  Is  workable  and  will  help  considerably  in 
Its  alleviation  and  success  of  the  efforts  points 
to  a  useful  role  for  public  relations  In  the 
public  service  field. 

To  those  wishing  to  explore  this  field  we 
recommend  the  following:  l.  find  out  what's 
going  on;  2.  evaluate  your  findings;  3.  rec- 
ommend an  action  program;  4.  carry  it 
through — whether  Individually,  by  group  or 
by  PRSA  chapter  assistance;  5,  report  your 
results,  and  6.  keep  the  faith ! 

To  those  who  wish  to  help,  our  final  ad- 
vice Is:  Don't  wait  for  someone  to  come  to 
you.  Black  organizations  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country  and  the  list  will  Increase 
as  President  Nixon's  "Black  Capitalism"  con- 
cept gains  support.  Topnotch  public  rela- 
tions counsel  and  assistance  Is  as  vital  to 
^ese  organizations  as  to  any  suoesasful  com- 
pany. 


GOVERNMENT  FISCAL  YEAR 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  amnmoTA         1 
IN  XBB  HOU8I  OP  REPRBBEMTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  23. 19t9 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  B^takWi  It  Is  time 
for  tbe  whole  Congress  to  recognize  that 
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our  present  fiscal  yemr  is  an  obstacle  to 
good  government  and  public  welfare.  By 
having  the  fiscal  year  begin  on  the  first 
of  July  we  are  raising  the  overall  level 
of  governmental  spending,  depriving  the 
underprivileged  and  the  poor  of  effective 
and  efSclent  programs,  delaying  coopera* 
tlve  Federal  programs  by  as  much  as  a 
year  and  casting  a  certain  doubt  on  the 
credibility  of  governmental  statistics.  I 
strongly  urge  Immediate  consideration  of 
my  proposal  for  a  calendar  fiscal  year, 
which  would  cure  these  present  deficien- 
cies. Although  change  of  a  long-estab- 
lished custom  Is  dlfllcult  to  achieve  In 
Government,   my   proposal   would    not 
cause   hardship   on   any   governmental 
body  or  agency  and  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, alleviate  or  even  eradicate  dUB- 
cultles  and  hardships  now  suffered  by 
both  Government  and  the  public.  E^arly 
passage  of  this  proposal  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  minor  technical  changes 
needed  for  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic to  adapt  to  the  calendar  fiscal  year. 
It  has  been  a  long-recognized  fact  that 
appropriations  bills  are  seldom  finalized 
by  the  first  of  July,  which  Is  the  present 
legal  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Congress  has,  by  a  continuing  resolution 
each  year,  authorized  each  program  to 
continue  spending  at  a  level  which  would 
not  exceed  the  lower  of  either  the  budget 
or   the   previous   year's   appropriations. 
Once  a  department  or  agency  has  begun 
spending  money  at  this  artificial  level, 
it  would  experience  difficulties  In  read- 
justing to  a  substantial  decrease  In  ap- 
propriations from  the  artificial  level  set 
by  the  continuing  resolution.  Naturally, 
"Parkinson's  Law"  would  take  care  of 
any  increase  and  the  additional  money 
would  be  spent — even  If  not  wisely  or 
efficiently.   In   either  case   tax   dollars 
would  be  wasted  in  inefficient  spending 
caused   by   inadequate   or   no   advance 
planning.    Efficient    administration    Is 
clearly  the  key  to  seeing  that  every  dollar 
spent  on  social  programs  wiU  benefit  the 
poor   and   the   underprivileged   to   the 
greatest  degree  possible  rather  than  being 
lost  In  a  cumbersome  bureaucracy  due  to 
lack  of  direction. 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  to  show 
just  how  failure  to  finalize  appropria- 
tions bUls  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  raise  the  overall  level 
of  governmental  spending.  Suppose  that 
program  A  had  been  appropriated  $1 
million  one  year  and  the  budget  called  for 
the  same  amount  for  the  next  year.  How- 
ever, although  the  Congress  had  Indi- 
cated no  particular  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  program,  the  final  appro- 
priations passed  in  December  was  for 
only  $500,000,  that  Is,  50  percent  of  the 
spending  level  authorized  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  One  can  readily  see 
that  the  administrators  of  program  A, 
coimting  on  at  least  a  continuance  of  the 
appropriations  level  of  $1  million,  would 
have  spent  by  the  end  of  December  al- 
most all  of  the  $500,000  appropriated. 

Even  if  the  administrators  eventually 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  cut  in  appropria- 
tions they  might  choose  to  discount  an 
appropriations  cut  and  continue  to  si>end 
on  the  t>asls  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
counting  on  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion if  there  is  a  cut.  In  a  case  of  this 
type  the  administrators  would  have  a 
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clear  case  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  the  Congress 
Itself— by  its  failure  to  finalize  the  ap- 
propriaUons  bill  by  the  beghmlng  of  the 
fiscal  year — caused  the  program  to  spend 
all  Its  money  with  the  fiscal  year  only 
half  gone.  If  the  Congress  then  wishes 
the  program  to  continue,  it  will  be  forced 
to  pass  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  thus 
rtdsing  the  overall  spending  level  higher 
than  the  Congress  originally  intended. 
If  the  Congress  is  trying  to  keep  to  a 
budget  celling,  as  it  now  is,  some  other 
program  may  then  have  to  suffer  in  order 
to  furnish  funds  for  the  supplemental 
appropriation.  In  this  way  and  to  this 
degree  the  Congress  loses  its  control  over 
executive  spending  and  may  exceed  Its 
own  self-imposed  fiscal  limitations. 

My  proposal  for  a  calendar  fiscal  year 
would  eliminate  this  problem  forever, 
because  the  fiscal  year  would  begin  on 
the  first  of  January  after  all  the  appro- 
priations bills  have  been  finalized  prior 
to  adjournment  in  December — or  earlier. 
More  importantly,  with  advance  notice 
of  the  final  appropriations  each  depart- 
m«it  or  agency  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  ahead  efficiently  for  the 
Increase  or  reduction  of  a  program;  and 
the  tax  dollar,  being  utilized  more  efiQ- 
ciently,  will  then  produce  the  greatest 
actual  benefit  to  those  individuals  the 
program  was  intended  to  reach. 

Now  we  all  surely  wsuit  the  greatest 
portion  of  each  dollar  appropriated  for 
social  programs  to  benefit  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  directly.  However,  we 
deprive  the  imderprlvlleged  of  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  these  programs — and 
thus  raise  the  administrative  costs  of 
social  programs — when  we  allow  the 
whole  poverty  program  to  go  without  di- 
rection. The  present  authorization  ex- 
pires in  about  2  weeks,  a  new  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  not  yet  ready  and  funds  can- 
not be  appropriated  to  administrative 
agencies  that  no  longer  exist.  What 
greater  chaos  could  exist?  Even  with 
stopgap  legislation,  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams at  their  present  level  cannot  re- 
store the  proper  order  or  enough  direc- 
tion for  efficient  administration.  With 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  first  of 
July,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  hearings  and  make 
appropriate  changes  in  the  bill  for  this 
most  complex  and  vital  program.  When 
all  of  this  is  allowed  to  occur,  the  one  to 
suffer  the  most  is  the  one  who  most  needs 
help:  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged. 
In  most  of  the  national  social  and  pub- 
lic works  projects,  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  requires  funding  jointly  from 
Federal,  State,  and  even  local  sources. 
Sometimes  the  State  has  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  in  a  certain  ratio  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  certain  types  of  expenditures. 
In  either  case  the  particular  project 
will  probably  be  delayed.  Detailed  plan- 
ning cannot  be  accomplished  In  the  first 
case  rmtil  the  State  or  local  community 
knows  just  how  much  mcmey  it  needs 
for  the  project,  while  in  the  second  case, 
the  State  or  local  community  may  not 
state  the  project  imtU  there  are  appro- 
priated funds  out  of  which  they  can  be 
reimbursed. 

Vocational  schools  thought  that  they 
had  found  a  way  out  of  the  latter  sltua- 
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tlon  by  budgeting  grants  to  students  un- 
der the  vocational  education— work- 
study  program  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Naturally,  they  expected  to 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose which  had  been  appropriated  regu- 
larly each  year.  In  fiscal  year  1968  such 
funds  were  given  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  earmarked  for  distribution  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  However,  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  athough  sufficient  funds  were 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  use  in  the  vocational  education — 
woric-study  program,  the  funds  were  not 
earmarked  and  were  to  be  administered 
by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  itself 
under  an  administrative  reorganization. 
The  vocational  schools  could  not  get  the 
funds  from  the  Office  of  Education  as  be- 
fore and  were  left  with  the  idea  that  no 
such  funds  existed.  Only  recently — and 
after  most  of  the  fimds  had  been  ex- 
pended— were  s<Mne  schools  able  to  deter- 
mine the  true  facts  and  obtain  partial 
reimbursement.  The  primary  cause  of 
this  problem  can  be  laid  to  the  July  1 
fiscal  year  and  the  inability  of  Congress 
to  finalize  appropriations  bills  by  this 
deadline.  Otherwise  the  schools  would 
not  have  had  to  anticipate  the  Federal 
funds  in  their  own  budgets  each  year 
and  make  themselves  subject  to  possible 
loss  of  their  operating  fimds  if  funds  for 
the  program  were  not  available. 

Having  the  fiscal  year  begin  on  the 
first  of  July  also  makes  programs  sub- 
ject to  certain  physical  environmental 
factors  which  can  cause  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  program.  Construction 
projects,  particularly  In  the  Northern 
States,  cannot  be  started  In  the  winter 
months — which  may  last  as  long  as  from 
October  to  April.  Some  of  these  projects, 
such  as  road  construction  and  buildings, 
require  a  substantial  part  of  the  primary 
construction  to  be  completed  before  the 
winter  months  if  the  whole  project  is  not 
to  be  started  anew  in  the  spring.  In  fact, 
they  may  not  be  started  until  the  foUow- 
ing  spring  even  if  the  appropriations 
were  finalized  by  the  first  of  July,  since 
considerable  advance  planning  is  needed 
and  sometimes  the  primary  construction 
itself  cannot  be  WMnpleted  in  4  months. 
However,  In  all  of  these  cooperative  ef- 
forts there  would  be  adequate  time  for 
advance  planning  to  be  completed  and 
for  construction  to  be  started  If  the 
funds  were  made  available  for  a  calen- 
dar fiscal  year.  Seasonal  problems  and 
delays  could  then  be  avoided. 

While  upsetting  basic  economic  and 
social  planning,  the  July  1  fiscal  year 
also  casts  doubt  on  the  credibility  of 
Government  statistics.  Most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  geared  to  the  fiiscal  year  f^A 
lias  a  tendency  to  collect  figures  which 
pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  and  not  to  the 
calendar  year.  Individuals  and  private 
concerns  rarely  put  out  facts  and  figures 
for  public  consumption  unless  they  cover 
a  calendar  year.  Corporate  annual  re- 
ports, for  instance,  are  required  by  law 
to  cover  the  calendar  year.  When  faced 
with  the  need  to  correlate  and  make 
sense  out  of  all  the  thousand  types  cd 
figures  available,  even  an  expert  may 
throw  up  his  hands  in  dismay.  Even  In 
the  Government  itself  the  D^xutmoit  of 
Agriculture  generally  uses  the  July  l 
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fiscal  year  for  its  foreign  trade  statis- 
tics while  the  Commerce  Department 
employs  the  calendar  year  for  the  same 
statistics.  Who  is  truly  able  to  reconcile 
these  two  sets  of  figures  or  even  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  in  agreement?  A 
calendar  fiscal  year  would  solve  most 
of  this  problem  and  help  avoid  costly 
duplication  of  fiscal  year  versus  calendar 
year  figures. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  calen- 
dar fiscal  year  would  not  only  lead  us 
out  of  the  difficulties  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, but  would  also  save  the  Federal 
Government  millions  of  dollars.  The 
types  of  difficulties  are  not  hypothetical, 
but  represent  very  real  problems  which 
face  our  Government  each  year.  Much 
money  could  be  saved  by  the  orderly 
administration  and  clear  direction  which 
a  calendar  fiscal  year  would  bring,  and 
the  Congress  would  have  more  time  for 
deUberations  on  the  complexities  of  fiscal 
matters  and  on  administrative  regula- 
tion. Most  legislation  is  far  too  compli- 
cated to  be  started  and  finished  within 
6  months.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  when  the  congressional  leader- 
ship provided  for  an  August  recess,  it 
tacitly  said  that  it  did  not  expect  to 
finish  conducting  its  business  before 
August.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  press- 
ing business  is  completed  prior  to  ad- 
journment— be  it  in  October,  November, 
December,  or  earlier.  The  money  saved 
and  the  efficiency  gained  by  giving  Just 
those  6  months  is  so  valuable  and  so  im- 
portant that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

Do  we  want  our  programs  to  accom- 
plish all  that  they  were  originally  in- 
tended to  do?  Do  we  want  to  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  efficient  administra- 
tion? If  we  do,  then  now  is  the  time  to 
give  all  governmental  bodies  the  fiscal 
certainty  which  is  necessary  for  sound 
planning  and  for  orderly,  effective,  and 
efficient  administration. 
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ESSAY   ON   THE   TROUBLED  TIMES 
BESETTING  OUR  NATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  yolmg  man  from  my  district  was 
one  of  the  winners  of  the  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  summer  intern  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Illinois  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  Carl  Hawklnson,  21, 
a  graduate  of  Galesburg  High  School  and 
a  junior  at  North  Park  College  of  Chi- 
cago, won  the  contest  by  writing  an  in- 
cisive and  in-depth  essay  on  the  troubled 
times  besetting  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Hawklnson.  who  submitted  his 
piece  anonsrmously  along  with  other  con- 
testants, is  the  son  of  John  Hawklnson, 
Republican  chairman  of  Knox  County. 

Young  Hawklnson  rightly  states  in  his 
essay: 

America  Is  not  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  It 
has  the  resoorees,  both  physically  and 
splrltuaUy,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  late 
twentieth  century.  We  need  men  In  polities 


who  see  the  promise  In  America.  They  must 
see  the  wrongs  and  try  to  correct  them,  but 
they  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  great  traditions 
of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  this  well  written  and  clear- 
ly thought  out  essay,  which  follows,  to 
my  colleagues: 

ESSAT  BT  Mr.  Hawiunson 

The  last  decade  has  been  a  turbulent  one 
for  America  and  the  world.  War  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Middle  East  have  been  near  to  tbe 
hearts  of  aU  concerned  citizens.  Years  of  dis- 
crimination have  resulted  In  the  pressure 
which  we  feel  in  aU  of  our  major  cities. 
Violence  In  the  streets  and  the  Increasing 
activities  of  organized  crime  make  the  appeal 
for  law  and  order  a  most  popular  one.  The 
voices  of  dissent  are  feeling  alienated  from 
what  they  call  the  establishment.  Radical 
use  of  street  tactics  are  repulsive  to  most 
of  us.  The  lines  are  being  drawn  in  America. 
Even  our  college  campuses  are  the  scenes 
of  armed  confrontations.  There  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  followers  of  George 
Wallace  and  the  followers  of  Tom  Hayden. 

But  communication  has  never  been  open 
between  the  radicals  In  ours  or  any  society. 
Our  problem  is  threatening  to  expand  in 
scope.  Blacks  feel  alienated  from  the  estab- 
lishment and  our  cities  explode  on  an  ex- 
panding scale.  Many  young  people  are  drop- 
ping out,  rather  than  trying  to  fulfill  their 
lives  in  our  Increasingly  technological  so- 
ciety. The  national  spirit  Is  being  sapped  by 
war,  riots,  and  assassinations.  The  radicals 
say  that  the  revolution  Is  at  our  doorstep. 
Is  America  really  In  peril  of  violent  revolu- 
tion? 

A  year  ago  that  question  would  have 
seemed  ridiculous  to  me.  The  events  of  1968 
have  made  it  a  serioiu  question.  Serious 
thinUng  and  concerned  Individuals  are  pon- 
dering the  crisis  of  America.  The  United 
States  Is  not  historically  immune.  We  think 
of  ourselves  as  a  young  nation,  and  yet  we 
are  the  oldest  continuous  republic  In  the 
world.  We  must  seriously  analyse  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  beloved  tradlUons.  Our  fear 
for  secxu-ity  must  not  cause  us  to  cling 
adamantly  to  the  status  quo.  Change  Is  a 
fact  of  the  human  experience  and  we  must 
channel  It  rather  than  hide  from  it. 

Although  I  see  wrongs  in  America  and  am 
working  to  improve  her.  there  Is  much  In 
her  essence  and  her  tradition  that  causes 
me  to  love  her.  To  some  it  seems  outdated, 
but  the  playmg  of  the  national  anthem 
causes  a  tingling  In  me.  America  needs  her 
patriots  and  it  needs  her  dissenters.  It 
needs  changes  and  it  deserves  our  efforts  to 
make  her  great.  Neither  revolution  nor  the 
status  quo  will  answer  her  needs. 

We  start  our  Journey  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  good  things  about  America 
and  with  the  obligation  to  change  the  things 
which  adversely  affect  the  lives  of  her  citi- 
zens. The  scope  of  our  Journey  Is  outside 
the  realm  of  any  Individual  or  small  group 
of  citizens.  We  dont  look  for  a  political 
messlah  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  we 
have  built-in  precautions  against  one.  We 
can't  allow  a  smaU  minority  to  rule  the 
lives  of  200  mUllon  citizens.  Whether  it  be 
the  political  or  the  economic  arena,  compe- 
tition and  cooperation  have  always  been  the 
vital  forces  In  our  struggle  for  greatness. 

Some  of  our  problems  arise  when  groups 
forget  the  principles  of  competition  and  co- 
operation. They  think  that  they  have  the 
whole  trutii.  Only  they  know  how  society 
should  operate.  Members  of  the  John  Birch 
Sodsty  and  Students  for  a  Democratlo 
Society  both  feel  that  they  should  be  run- 
ning this  country.  They  mistakenly  t.hin» 
that  their  way  would  be  the  best  way  for 
all  of  the  people  Their  mottves  are  not 
selfish,  hut  they  are  bom  in  an  Intellectual 
pride.  This  la  the  kind  of  pride  which  doe8n*t 
recognize  the  rights  of  other  citizens  to 
succcssfuUy  create  their  own  version  of  how 
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things  ought  to  be  done.  It  U  l^e  Und  of 
pride  which  thumbs  Ita  no«e  at  the  thought 
of  compromlae. 

Although  men  muat  live  with  principles, 
they  must  also  live  with  each  other.  Men 
must  learn  when  to  compromise  and  when  to 
stand  behind  their  principles.  The  common 
good  must  not  be  the  conception  of  a  small 
group,  but  a  program  arrived  at  by  the  In- 
teraction of  all  the  people.  Our  system  of 
government  is  the  best  way  yet  discovered  to 
fulfill  the  common  good.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
system,  and  this  we  cannot  afford  to  forget. 
When  we  Idolize  the  system  we  tend  to  ignore 
the  wrongs  in  our  society.  Clinging  to  the 
system  can  be  a  shield  used  to  fend  off 
change.  When  we  use  it  thusly,  we  are  In- 
viting revolution. 

One  problem  with  compromise  is  that  It 
sometimes  ignores  minorities.  Minoritiee  de- 
serve the  same  rights  in  spite  of  their  lack  of 
political  power.  These  rights  are  not  limited 
to  the  rights  of  opportunity.  Opportomity  al- 
ways means  that  some  will  not  succeed.  We 
have  taken  sMne  important  steps  in  safe- 
guarding the  welfare  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunity,  but  we 
have  not  solved  the  whole  problem.  Hunger. 
Inadequate  housing  and  medical  care,  and  a 
general'lack  of  necessities  are  present  along 
with  the  great  abundance  produced  by  our 
expanding  economy.  America  is  rich  enough 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  give  medical  care  and 
adequate  housing  to  all  of  her  citizens. 

Our  enemies  have  given  plenty  ot  cause  for 
concern  for  our  defense.  We  must  not  an- 
swer fear  with  hatred.  We  must  answer  our 
enemies  by  remaining  strong  and  yet  pur- 
suing peace.  We  have  enough  missile  strength 
to  destroy  Russia  many  times  over.  We  should 
show  a  willingness  to  end  the  arms  race, 
rather  than  a  hatred  which  causes  us  to 
speed  it  up.  We  think  nothing  of  spending 
billions  for  defense,  and  yet  we  drop  pwverty 
programs  which  are  wasting  only  a  couple 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Our  priorities 
must  be  rearranged. 

America  is  not  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
It  has  the  resources,  both  physically  and 
spiritually,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  late 
twentieth  century.  We  need  men  In  politics 
who  see  the  promise  in  America.  They  miist 
see  the  wrongs  and  try  to  correct  them,  but 
they  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  great  traditions 
of  the  United  States.  Our  leaders  must  not 
be  afraid  to  mold  opinion,  and  they  must 
also  represent  the  views  of  their  constituen- 
cies. Our  representatives  are  not  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  our  society.  In 
the  final  analysis,  we  as  citizens  are  respon- 
sible for  her  greatness.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned, not  apathetic.  We  must  be  under- 
standing, not  filled  with  hate.  We  must 
show  charity,  not  greed.  We  must  seek  change 
and  love  our  heritage.  We  must  not  be  afraid 
to  step  forward  Into  a  wonderful  new  Amer- 
ican era.  The  United  States  can  go  forward, 
only  if  we  go  forward  together,  armed  with 
tradition,  hope  of  change,  and  love  for  our 
brothers. 


APOLLO— AND  AFTER 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  of  Tuesday.  May  20,  1969,  In 
the  Birmingham  News  asks  the  qiiesti<xi 
of  where  our  national  ^ace  program  is 
going  following  the  lunar  landing,  and 
points  to  the  contribution  our  astronauts 
have  made  in  making  this  Nation  pre- 
eminent In  science  and  technology.  Be- 
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cause  of  the  significance  of  this  editorial, 
I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  general  public: 

Apolix) — ^Atro  ArrxB 
Three  more  brave  men  are  en  route  on 
another  leg  of  the  most  exciting  vojrage  In 
human  history.  Thomas  Stafford,  Eugene 
Ceman,  John  Yoimg,  crewmen  of  Apollo  10, 
are  taking  the  penultimate  step  toward  the 
moon.  In  July,  if  aU  goes  well,  man  will  aet 
foot  on  the  moon's  surface. 

While  Apollo  10  so  far  has  been  as  spec- 
tacularly successful  as  earlier  missions  in 
this  sequence,  the  most  dangerous  pert  of 
the  flight  is  still  to  come — orbiting  of  the 
moon,  low-level  scouting  of  landing  areas  In 
the  weird  Lunar  Excursion  Module  of  the 
typo  which  will  be  vised  to  make  a  touch- 
down in  Apollo  11,  and  return  home. 

As  did  the  three  astronauts  who  preceded 
them  in  lunar  orbit,  Stafford,  Ceman  and 
Young  go  not  only  on  the  thrust  of  the  mag- 
nificent machine  designed  and  built  by  Dr. 
Werner  von  Braun's  Saturn  team  at  Himts- 
vlUe,  but  also  on  the  wings  of  the  prayers  of 
millions  of  countrymen  and  other  well- 
wlatoers  around  the  world. 

As  the  climatic  moment  of  America's 
manned  space  program  apyproaohes — thought 
has  turned  more  and  more  toward  the  post- 
Apollo  era. 

Will  the  space  program  be  continued?  At 
what  level?  Toward  what  new  goal*.? 

These  are  not  easy  questions,  for  beyond 
the  scientific  and  other  factors  Involved  there 
is  the  matter  of  money — many  Wlllons  of  tax 
dollars.  Should  space  research  and  explora- 
tion continue  to  rate  high  priority?  Or  should 
the  space  program  be  cut  back  so  more  funds 
could  be  diverted  to  other  needs? 

The  News  understands  that  considerable 
rethinking  of  the  U.S.  space  effort  will  be  in 
order,  and  that  some  cutback  In  the  level  of 
spending,  at  least  for  awhile,  is  probable.  But 
we  believe  that  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
program  would  be  a  mistake. 

We  are  only  on  the  beaches  of  the  universe 
beyond  our  own  small  planet.  There  are  more 
space  seas  to  sail,  more  worlds  to  explore. 

We  cannot  neglect  our  earthly  problems 
and  responsibilities.  But  neither  should  we 
lower  our  eyes  from  the  stars. 

Shepard,  Glenn,  Ortssom,  White,  Lovell, 
Borman,  Anders.  Stafford,  Ceman,  Young — 
they  are  names  on  a  roster  with  Columbus 
and  Magellan  and  Lindbergh  and  thousands 
of  famous  and  anonymous  men  and  women 
who  dared  the  unknown,  who  blazed  historic 
trails. 
Stop  now?  We  have  barely  begun. 


June  23,  1969 


ABOLISH  THE  DRAFT? 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  uonrasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Claude  N. 
Swanson,  contributing  editor  of  the  Fair- 
mont. Minn.,  Sentinel,  is  one  of  the  finest 
conservative  editorial  voices  in  our  dis- 
trict. He  has  kindly  provided  me  with  a 
recent  editorial  in  which  he  argues  that 
so  long  as  the  US.  Armed  Forces  are  re- 
strained from  military  victory  in  Viet- 
nam, the  draft  cannot  be  replaced  with 
a  volimteer  army.  I  include  his  thought- 
provoking,  analysis  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

Abolish  ths  Dbatt? 
(By  Claude  N.  Swanson) 

There  is  talk  of  abolishing  the  draft,  de- 
pending on  votuntaxy  enUstmenu  for  « fight- 


ing force  to  defend  our  ooiuitry.  The  draft 
has  never  been  popular.  It  was  because  of 
oompulsory  military  service  that  our  fathers, 
grandfathers  and  others  before  them  left 
Europe.  But,  we  have  It  here. 

If  the  "experU"  think  that  we  could  re- 
cruit a  volunteer  fighting  force  of  sufficient 
size  to  protect  this  country,  they  have  an- 
other "think"  coming.  Not  imder  present  and 
past  conditions  could  this  be  aoootnpUshed. 

Is  any  young  man  In  bis  right  mind  going 
to  volunteer  to  serve  In  a  fighting  force 
that  Is  not  permitted  to  win?  As  happened  in 
Korea  when  President  Truman  fired  Oeneral 
MacArthiu-  as  he  was  about  to  administer 
the  coup  de  grace  to  North  Korea.  Or,  as  our 
fighting  forces  have  been  forbidden  (by  our 
non-military  experts  In  the  Pentagon)  to 
bomb  enemy  shipyard  docks,  to  set  up  "sanc- 
tuaries" in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere,  from 
which  the  enemy  is  free  to  attack,  but  which 
our  men  mustn't  touch? 

No,  our  young  men  are  not  crazy.  Far  from 
it.  And  they  are  (those  who  survive)  the 
very  ones  that  will  have  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
takes of  our  politicians  and  so-called 
"experts." 

More  than  60,000  of  our  sons,  husbands, 
brothers  have  been  killed  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam; a  quarter  of  a  million  more  have  been 
wounded.  Isn't  it  about  time  we  turned  our 
fighting  men  loose  and  let  them  fight  to  win? 
If  not,  let's  call  them  home. 


June  23  J  1969 
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THE  SHORTSIGHTED  ATITrDDE  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  ON  STU- 
DENT FTNANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  comment  on  what  I  believe  is  an 
extremely  naive  and  shortsighted  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  its  budget  requests  for 
the  various  programs  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  students  who  seek  a  higher 
education,  but  whose  families  cannot  af- 
ford the  full  expense  involved  in  such 
an  undertaking.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  program, 
the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram, the  college  work-study  program, 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
and  the  health  professions  student  loan 
program. 

A  summary  recently  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
veals that  for  the  1969-70  school  year 
there  will  be  only  $461  million  available 
for  three  major  F^eral  student  loan 
programs — the  educational  opportunity 
grants  program,  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program,  and  the  college 
work-study  program.  For  these  same 
three  programs,  institutions  have  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  $814  million  and  re- 
gional panels  have  approved  $682  mil- 
lion. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  tills  point  a  table  which  gives  a  State- 
by-State  breakdown  of  institutional  re- 
quests for  these  programs,  the  amount 
approved  by  panels,  the  amount  of  fimds 
which  are  available,  and  the  percentage 
of  tu}proved  requests  which  can  be 
granted: 


TABLE  1 


National  defense  student  loin  prograin,  19»-70  College  work-study  program,  1969-70        Educational  opportunity  granh,  initial  awards,  1969  70 


Institutional 
requests 


Panel 
approved 


Funds 
available 


Percent 


Institutional 
requests 


Panel  Estimated 
approved      percent 


Institutional 
requests 


Panel 
approved 


Funds 
available 


Percent 


Total $317,873,424    $273,322,121    $155,000,000 $274,969,531    $219,327,606 


74    $119,549,871      $98,707,386     $68,137,040 


Alabama 5, 

Alaska 

Ariwna .- 3, 

Arkansas 3, 

California 26, 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DistricI  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacfiusetts I6i 

Michigan 12, 


14, 

5, 

4, 
4. 
1, 
3, 


8, 
5, 
8. 
1, 
2, 

1, 

5, 

1, 

New  York 28, 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 


North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


7, 
2, 
16, 
6, 
4, 

Pennsylvania 14, 

Rhode  Island.. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.. 


2, 

3, 

2, 

7, 

13, 

}: 
4, 
5, 
2, 

8. 


559, 358 
112,658 
602,825 
146,082 
869,187 
268,638 
474,497 
719, 722 
412,894 
658.976 
911.080 
618,704 
996,507 
035,951 
587,483 
664,962 
330,815 
938, 555 
223, 499 
659,655 
253,403 
007,471 
886,155 
116,187 
661,412 
019,845 
476.878 
775,618 
597, 271 
807. 757 
517.808 
915,723 
589,688 
574,469 
671,731 
678. 208 
840, 031 
178,373 
692, 558 
146,  595 
135,  451 
654.367 
307, 343 
574,275 
458,984 
069,963 
192,709 
268.473 
715,884 
355.066 
651,783 


4,567,605 

112,658 

3. 283, 433 

2,618,760 

23,  824, 224 

5,217,574 

3.465,331 

399, 874 

2,276,734 

6, 566, 140 

4,366,779 

604, 103 

926,156 

13,580,918 
9,935,285 
6.666,606 
4,809,668 
4,166,986 
3.675,058 
1,556,080 
2,720,395 

13,665,368 

12,492.915 
7,790,918 
3, 895, 456 
7, 189, 538 
1,296,170 
2.561,908 
425, 181 
1.440,152 
4. 544. 329 
1.817,018 

22,451,081 
5, 428. 245 
2. 060,  068 

15,265,021 
4,663,340 
3,569,683 

12,351,520 
1.824,845 
2,759,676 
2,210,969 
6,313,274 
9,583,747 
1,367,227 
994,633 
3.534.096 
4, 896, 912 
2.161,456 
7,741,458 
647,653 


2,205,761 
66,443 
1,751,328 
1,475,439 
15,617,366 
2,271,173 
1.936,537 

296,000 
1,313,675 
3.685,089 
2,624,771 

400,396 

645,988 
7,662,447 
4,314,574 
3,015,537 
2,637,901 
2,418,499 
2,906,134 

625,202 
2,297,195 
5,725,832 
7.039,070 
3,684,454 
1,861,287 
3,970.379 

700,015 
1,495,750 

181,360 

647,734 
2,747,066 

830,641 
12.249,659 
3,683,025 

764,158 
7,545,745 
2,653,213 
2,  050, 780 
7,811,837 

881,298 
1,472,346 

746,942 
3,178,017 
8, 555, 051 
1.367,227 

492.990 
2,525,919 
3,236,407 
1,474,448 
3,894,018 

331,979 


48.82 
58.98 
56.59 
56.81 
67.63 
45.33 
55.88 
74.02 
62.98 
56.12 
61.28 
100.00 
69.75 
57.06 
44.89 
45.31 
54.92 
59.35 
79.82 
40.93 
84.44 
42.66 
56.63 
47.82 
47.78 
55.57 
54,01 
58.76 
42,65 
44.98 
62.12 
45.71 
55.23 
68.74 
37.61 
50.49 
58.08 
60.60 
64.28 
48.29 
55.78 
34.53 
51.66, 
97.77 
100.00 
49.57 
71.93 
67.14 
68.22 
50.70 
51.26 


,283.845 
6,052 


1,031,845 
6,052 


1,030,685 
3,213 


99.89 
53.09 


7,597,656 

377,443 
2,725,957 
5,070,279 
29,079,401 
3  730,432 
3, 373, 069 

431,962 
3,350.656 
7.042,950 
4,595,480 

719,023 
1,229,970 
12, 497. 003 
3, 938, 725 
3.619,479 
3,854,041 
5,537,984 
4,650,012 
1,345.324 
2,205,869 
14,332.324 
7,618,731 
5,697,491 
6,164,722 
4,976,479 
4,665,171 
2,030,892 

674,700 
1,818,546 
5,163,952 
2,760,706 
23,769,289 
8,162,010 
1,565,317 
7,565,418 
5, 234, 045 
8,394,234 
9, 283, 305 

843,351 
2,340,031 
1.656,623 
7,021,569 
12,945,427 
2,685,170 

667,952 
3,277,185 
5,019,294 
2,666,698 
7,279,561 

898, 302 

131,922 

666,299 
20.100 


5,251.083 

318,000 
2,221,318 
4.319,866 
24,133,981 
3.695,386 
2. 723, 998 

345,900 
1,894,303 
5, 492, 481 
3,631,244 

675,652 
1,008,333 
10,804,793 
3, 482, 860 
2,817,245 
3. 123, 134 
3,942,215 
3,972,817 
1,191,334 
1,889,368 
11,870,188 
6.634,181 
4,901,434 
4,573,362 
4,216,213 
4,357,031 
1,830,031 

591,120 
1,272,394 
3,823,740 
2,153,498 
16, 024, 591 
5,963,738 
1,404.887 
6. 473,  408 
3, 857,  006 
5.461,138 
6,964,743 

732, 351 
1,917,515 
1,285,548 
S,  646,  593 
10,749,095 
1,912.858 

532,918 
2.652,399 


222, 168 
193,643 
482,705 
873,478 
131,922 
666,299 
20,100 


87 
60 
68 
61 
60 
60 
56 
90 
62 
85 

100 
70 
60 
60 

100 
94 
61 
68 

100 
65 

100 
61 
92 
65 
80 
95 
63 
64 
59 
61 
92 
61 
66 
% 
60 

100 
67 
62 

100 
95 

100 
62 
67 
90 
60 
77 

100 
62 
90 
60 
59 

100 

100 

100 


3,020,511 

55,500 
1.492,625 
1,483.480 
10.216,455 
1.803.586 
1,041,300 

362,150 

515,320 
3,289,079 
2,361,625 

150.600 

268,100 
4, 745, 427 
2,551,212 
2, 148, 190 
2,087,700 
2,032,482 
1,477,120 

428,150 
1,156,781 
3,158.550 
4,867.077 
2,826,220 
2,755,604 
2,742,753 

645. 575 
1,137,560 

173,700 

568.950 
2.289,997 

850,752 
13.094,063 
4,626,755 

654,280 
3.973,301 
2, 035, 393 
2,  019, 366 
4, 158,  533 

567, 350 
1,915,035 

573,710 
4,049,235 
6, 124, 748 

857,283 

421,800 
1,621,547 
1,927,688 
1,034,066 
3,686,449 

326,323 

12,600 

1,159,215 

7,000 


2,427,697 

47,500 

1.189,700 

1.155,815 

8, 593. 000 

1,726,095 

960.500 

356, 100 

500, 850 

2. 428. 592 

2,038,868 

150.600 

268,100 

4.  469, 097 

2,315,534 

1,611,150 

1.586,960 

1,683,903 

1.343,375 

401,650 

845. 396 

2.853,150 

4.453,144 

2. 425, 335 

1,755,164 

2,237,482 

593, 125 

899.640 

129,000 

456,350 

1,831.329 

723,269 

11.320,412 

2,675,519 

532. 080 

3,624,911 

1,450,453 

1,406,798 

3,474,995 

533, 450 

1,387,763 

474,  550 

3, 174,  574 

4,862,424 

738,035 

361,450 

1,229,372 

1,806,573 

842. 965 

3.294.898 

297.994 

12.600 

741.100 

7.000 


1,135,047 

29, 874 

704,789 

659,  784 

6, 743, 199 

892.782 

849,996 

91,728 

500, 850 

1.598.722 

1.161.031 

150.600 

266,533 

3.407.795 

1.877,875 

1.340,735 

1.175.557 

1,085,531 

1,306.701 

278,601 

842.156 

2.548,358 

3, 078, 074 

1,650,323 

817,867 

1,777,335 

306,299 

638,428 

81,540 

285, 438 

1,183,635 

368. 360 

5.182.117 

1,618  187 

343, 050 

3,  368. 761 

1,192,999 

906, 164 

3,470.860 

392, 189 

625, 139 

335,  837 

1.498.476 

3,829,301 

738,035 

221,634 

1,118,206 

1,447,211 

662.995 

1.729.120 

143.729 

10.576 

463,411 

3,500 


48.00 
62.89 
66.19 
57.40 
82.43 
59.16 
90.65 
48.00 
100.00 

68  23 
58.34 

100.00 
100.00 
77.51 
81.11 
85.48 
75.14 
65.16 
97.27 

69  99 
100.00 

92.32 
71.08 
68.31 
49.00 
79.91 
53.06 
75.23 
53.21 
63.82 
68.03 
53.41 
49.94 
61.44 
64.57 
93.52 
82.25 
65.65 
100.00 
74.28 
48.00 

70  77 
48.00 
79.11 

100.00 
61.32 
92.38 
80.55 
78.65 
53.14 
50.09 
83.94 
52.53 
50.00 


THE  EDTTCATIONAL  OPPORTUNrTT  GRANTS 
PROGRAM 

This  program  was  initiated  as  a  result 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963.  It 
is  designed  to  make  a  higher  education 
available  to  students  who  demonstrate 
exceptional  financial  need.  A  student  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  pro- 
gram if  he  is  studying  full  time  and  if 
his  finances  are  extremely  limited.  He 
does  not  need  a  high  academic  record 
to  qualify.  Grant  recipients  receive  $200 
to  $1,000  per  academic  year,  depending 
on  their  needs.  Every  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  recipient  also  receives  a 
matching  grant  from  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram in  an  amount  equal  to  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant.  Recipients  of 
EOG  grants  may  also  receive  Veterans' 
Administration  payments  provided  that 
the  combination  of  EOG  money,  match- 
ing award,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion benefits  do  not  exceed  the  student's 
need.  Under  the  program  these  grants 
may  be  renewed  for  up  to  4  years  of  im- 
dergraduate  study. 

This  year  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  the  country  have  mounted  an 
aggressive  search  for  disadvantaged 
students.  This  is  due  in  part  no  doubt  to 
some  pangs  of  conscience  on  their  part, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  such  action  is 
a  requirement  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  educational  opportimity  grants  pro- 


gram. As  a  result,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  turned  up  approximately 
200.000  applicants  who  have  been  ap- 
proved by  review  panels  which  examined 
the  applications  of  the  colleges  applying 
for  the  fimds.  If  the  estimate  of  the 
money  which  has  been  requested  for 
this  program  for  the  upcoming  school 
year  is  correct,  based  on  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  colleges  and  universities 
this  means  that  only  about  100,000  new 
students  will  receive  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  program  as  compared  to 
over  145,000  for  the  past  school  year. 
In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  tills 
means  tliat  only  about  65  percent  of  the 
need  for  educational  opportunity  grants 
will  be  met.  Within  the  present  frame- 
work of  social  unrest  and  agitation  for 
increased  opportunity,  it  is  bad  policy 
pragmatically,  as  well  as  in  principle, 
to  curtail  one  of  the  most  promising  pro- 
grams to  help  the  disadvantaged  achieve 
the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  and 
thereby  frustrate  the  expectations  that 
were  raised  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  program. 

THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    STUDENT    LOAN 
PROGRAM 

The  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram was  established  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  This  program 
establishes  loan  funds  at  public  and  non- 
profit   private    American    colleges    and 


imlversities,  accredited  postsecondary 
business  schools,  and  technical  institu- 
tions to  permit  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. Participating  institutions  in  tlie 
program  contribute  $1  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram for  every  $9  of  Federal  funds  which 
are  provided  and  institutions  rWhich  are 
unable  to  supply  the  matching  funds 
may  borrow  additional  Federal  funds  for 
that  purpose.  Any  accredited  college  or 
university  is  eligible  to  apply  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  if  it  admits  sec- 
ondary school  graduates  as  regular 
students  and  offers  a  program  acceptable 
as  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
are  eligible  if  they  are  carrying  at  least 
one-half  of  the  normal  full-time  aca- 
demic workload,  are  capEible  of  main- 
taining good  academic  standing,  and  are 
in  need  of  assistance  to  complete  their 
education. 

The  cutback  in  the  national  defense 
education  loan  program  is  even  more 
serious  than  that  in  the  educational 
opportunity  grants  program.  For  the 
1969-70  academic  year,  the  administra- 
tion recommends  that  only  $155  million 
be  made  available  for  loans.  This  com- 
pares to  institutional  requests  for  $318 
million  and  panel  approved  requests  for 
$273  million.  This  is  substantially  below 
the  level  of  $190  million  in  national  de- 
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fense  education  loan  program  funds 
which  were  available  during  the  last 
school  year.  If  the  program  Is  funded  at 
the  level  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  administration,  participation  will  be 
down  to  398,000.  This  is  a  significantly 
lesser  number  than  the  442,000  who  were 
supported  under  the  program  for  the  past 
school  year.  This  situation  is  made  even 
more  serious  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
enrollment  increases  which  are  expected 
at  our  colleges  and  imlversltles.  I  believe 
that  full  fimding  of  this  progrram  is  criti- 
cal, because  it  is  this  program  which  can 
be  used  to  offset  some  of  the  dislocations 
which  could  result  from  the  Inadequate 
funding  of  the  educational  opportunity 
grants  program.  In  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania  the  funding  level  which 
the  administration  has  requested  for  this 
program  will  mean  that  only  65  percent 
of  the  panel  approved  loans  can  be  made. 
In  15  of  the  50  States,  the  fxmds  avail- 
able will  meet  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
approved  requests,  the  lowest  figures  be- 
ing 34(.and  37  percent  for  South  Dakota 
And  Horth  Dakota  respectively.  Utah  is 
the  only  State  in  which  the  full  amount 
of  needed  funds  will  be  available. 

TBX   COLLBCX    WOBX-STDDT    PROOSAM 

The  college  work-study  program  helps 
students  finance  their  educations  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  support  projects  for  student 
employment  on  and  off  campus  up  to  an 
average  of  15  hours  per  week  during 
regular  academic  periods  and  up  to  40 
hours  per  week  during  vacation  periods. 
All  employment  must  be  with  their  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agencies  including  the 
school  Itself.  Federal  matching  funds  pay 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  work-study 
program.  The  participating  colleges  and 
universities  provide  the  other  20  percent. 
College  work-study  programs  are  de- 
signed to  both  combine  with  and  supple- 
ment other  student  financial  assistance 
programs  such  as  scholarships,  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  program  and 
student  loans.  Under  this  program,  job 
preference  must  be  given  to  students  who 
come  from  families  which  are  unable  to 
support  the  full  cost  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  their  children. 

This  year,  the  collie  work-study  pro- 
gram, with  carryover  funds,  will  spend 
about  $162  million.  The  administration's 
budget  request  for  the  program  is  $161.2 
million.  On  the  sxu^ace  this  seems  to  be 
a  modest  cut.  but  to  understand  its  full 
impact  two  factors  must  be  considered. 
First,  wages  paid  to  students  partici- 
pating in  this  program  increase  each 
year  in  line  with  the  prevailing  minimum 
wage  rates.  Second,  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions participating  in  the  program  has 
recently  increased  by  some  20  percent.  As 
a  result,  on  a  national  basis,  about  20  000 
fewer  students  will  be  able  to  participate. 

TH*    GTTARANTTED    STT7DENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
makes  loans  available  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  eligi- 
ble institutions  ranging  from  vocational 
schools  to  degree-granting  institutions 
Students  with  adjusted  gross  family  in- 
comes of  less  than  $15,000  are  eligible  to 
participate  and  receive  Federal  payments 
of  interest  charges  up  to  7  percent  on 
their  loans,  during  school  years  prior  to 
the  repayment  period  and  during  au- 
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thorlzed  periods  of  deferment.  Defer- 
ment of  payment  may  be  granted  during 
any  period  which  the  borrower  is  at- 
tending an  eligible  instltuticm  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Applications  for  loans  under  this 
program  are  obtained  ftom  and  sub- 
mitted to  lenders  who  are  participating 
In  the  program,  the  schools  themselves 
or  the  State  guarantee  agency.  To  par- 
ticipate a  student  needs  a  certification 
of  enrollment  and  a  statement  of  his 
family's  income. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  educational  op- 
portimity  grants  program,  the  national 
defense  student  lo€ui  program,  and  the 
college  work  study  program  leave  a  very 
great  shortage  to  be  met  and  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  the  only 
remaining  source.  This  source  will  be 
further  strained  by  the  action  which  the 
administration  has  taken  with  respect  to 
the  health  professions  loan  program.  The 
appropriations  level  for  this  program  for 
the  1969  fiscal  year  was  $15  million. 
The  same  amount  has  been  requested  by 
the   administration   for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  However,  the  administration 
has  ignored  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
$15  million  less  for  the  program  this 
year,   because  a  $15  million  revolving 
fund  which  was  used  for  the  program 
last  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation, has  all  but  been  exhausted. 
Since  the  Government  is  no  longer  sell- 
ing participation  sales  certificates,  this 
money  will  not  be  replenished. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  advises  me  that  they  expect 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  to 
take  up  the  slack.  The  idea  of  the  admin- 
istration that  the  health  professions  loan 
program  slack  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
guaranteed    student    loan    program    is 
idealistic  at  best.  This  is  pointed  up  by 
a  report  I  have  Just  reviewed  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  for  this  year  through  January 
31.  I  was  most  surprised  to  find  that 
85  percent  of  the  families  whose  loans 
are  insured  by  the  program  and  93  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  loans  under  the 
State  program  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$12,000.  Even  more  surprising.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  was  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  families  In  the  middle- 
income  brackets,  is  the  fact  that  36  per- 
cent of  the  federally  insured  loans  and 
57  percent  of  the  State  program  loans 
were  made  to  families  with  incomes  of 
under  $8.000. 1  would  like  at  this  point  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  table  which  gives 
the  status  of  the  program  In  this  regard. 
This  table  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
program  is  not  serving  that  clientele  for 
which  the  Congress  Intended  it.  As  a  re- 
sult many  thousands  of  middle-Income 
youngsters  are  facing  the  prospect  of  not 
being  able  to  seek  a  higher  education: 

TABLE  2.-CUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROCRAM 
ANNUAL  LOAN  VOLUME 
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TABLE  2.— GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROfiRAM-Con 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS 


Ptrtant 


State 
guarairtMd 


Federally 
insured 


By  idjiuted  fiffllly  Income: 

0to«J99 29,55 

K,000  to  5,999 2146 

$9,000  to  »li,999 its 

$12,000  to  JU,999 : 

$15,000  end  over '  " 

Distribution  by  sex: 

Male 

Female ......IIIIII"""* 

Norespona* -— — 

Distribution  by  race: 

White 

Negro  and  other "Illliriin 

No  response .........V 


LENDER  PARTICIPATION 


14.97 
21.38 
25.33 
23.10 
14.10 
1.12 

63.96 

34.  S8 

1.16 

87.  S2 
6.M 
5.94 


Type  of  lender 

National  banks 

State  banks 

Mutual  savings  bank 

Savings  and  loans 

Credit  unions 

Otber 

Total 


Percent  of 
lenders 


Percent  of 
loans 


40.2 

46.8 

40.5 

2.7 

45  8 

1.5 

4.6 

5.4 

7.8 

2.6 

.1 

2.1 
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100.0 


100.0 


Amount 


Fiscal  year: 

)966 $77,000,000 

\t^l 248,000,000 

1968 436  000  000 

1969(tst6monttis) 450,000,000+ 


Two  things  Stand  out  In  the  report 
which  I  referred  to  above.  The  first  Is 
that — contrary  to  the  fear  of  many  col- 
leges—the banks  have  really  been  giving 
priority  on  loans  to  students  from  low- 
Income  families.  The  second  Is  that  If 
there  is  a  shortage  of  guaranteed  loan 
funds  for  the  next  year,  it  is  primarily 
needy  students  who  will  be  deprived  of 
the  assistance  which  the  program  pro- 
vides and  not  those  students  for  whom 
the  program  was  intended  since  they 
have  not  been  participating  in  the  niun- 
bers  we  anticipated  when  we  enacted 
the  program.  Since  the  operating  results 
of  the  program  indicate  it  has  not  pro- 
vided the  relief  of  middle-  and  upper- 
Income  families  that  was  intended  when 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  program 
was  passed,  there  seems  to  be  little  rea- 
son for  not  adopting  my  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  credit  for  educational 
expenditures  by  paraits.  I  am  particu- 
larly alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  has  not 
been  helping  the  students  it  was  de- 
signed to,  because  it  Is  this  program 
which  my  constituents  must  rely  on  to 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college. 
The  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  are  not  wealthy  and  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  their  incomes  are 
below  $15,000,  but  not  as  low  as  those 
families,  whose  children  have  received 
the  advantages  of  the  program.  I  think 
that  the  administration  is  being  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  if  it  thinks  that 
the  programs  providing  aid  to  students 
seeking  a  higher  education  are  doing  the 
job  as  is.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
afford  anything  but  full  funding  of  all 
these  programs. 

When  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  was  passed,  the  prime  rate  of  in- 
terest was  5  percent  or  lower.  However, 
th  credit  shortage  of  1966  cut  sharply 
Into  the  amoimt  of  funds  which  were 
available  for  loans  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  Now,  with  the 
prime  rate  recently  Increased  to  8Vi  per- 
cent,   hundreds    of    banks    and    other 


money  lenders  are  telling  the  Oovem- 
ment  that  they  may  have  to  curtail 
sharply  or  end  guaranteed  student  loans 
In  expectation  of  a  real  loan  crunch.  At 
stake  Is  more  than  $640  million  In  Oov- 
emment  guaranteed  loans  to  about  750,- 

000  students. 

Colleges  have  been  aware  of  this  seri- 
ous situation  for  some  time  but  they  are 
only  now  learning  of  their  specific  situa- 
tions as  they  receive  their  notices  of  al- 
locations for  the  various  programs.  Stu- 
dents, on  the  other  hand,  will  not  receive 
information  about  their  requests  for 
loans  for  several  weeks.  If  as  expected, 
the  money  for  guaranteed  loans  begins 
to  dry  up,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  great 
number  of  students  will  be  forced  to  give 
up  their  plans  for  a  higher  education. 
This  would  truly  create  a  national  emer- 
gency in  higher  education. 

Colleges  already  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith 
in  the  management  of  the  educatlontd 
opportimity  grant  program  and  there  is 
a  very  real  danger  that  other  programs 
will  suffer  the  same  fate  if  action  is  not 
taken  soon  by  the  administration.  There 
is  clearly  no  cheap  or  easy  solution  to  the 
problem.  One  step  would  be  an  Increase 
in  national  defense  education  loan  pro- 
gram money  of  $160  million  up  to  the  full 
appropriations  authorization  of  $275 
million  and  to  increase  the  educational 
opportimity  grant  program  up  to  the 
limit  for  initial  awards.  I  believe  about 
$15  million  would  be  needed  for  this. 

1  realize  only  too  well  that  $130  million 
cannot  be  added  slightly  to  the  budget  but 
I  believe  that  some  nonessential  defense 
spending  cuts  might  provide  the  fimds 
needed  with  ease.  The  himian  cost  in 
terms  of  frustrated  students  and  their 
parents  just  is  not  worth  the  price  of  any 
other  approach. 

On  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  program  is  at  the 
crossroads.  Some  years  ago  a  determina- 
tion was  made  that  the  Government 
should  no  longer  make  loans  directly  to 
the  students,  but  that  the  private  sector 
should  be  relied  upon  to  Implement  the 
program.  We  cannot  expect  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  to  make  stu- 
dent loans  on  a  charitable  basis  and  get 
the  statutory  limit  of  7  percent  interest 
when  they  could  use  their  Increasingly 
limited  reserves  to  get  returns  of  at  least 
8y2  percent.  We  must  decide  if  we  want 
the  Government  to  reassume  its  role  In 
making  these  student  loans.  If  not,  we 
must  move  to  make  the  program  more 
attractive  for  the  banks  without  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  student.  There  are 
several  alternative  ways  in  which  this 
could  be  achieved.  First  perhaps  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  student  loan  bank 
should  be  explored.  Second,  thought 
should  be  given  to  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  OfQce  of  Education  to  pay  the 
banks  who  make  loans  an  interest  sub- 
sidy in  an  amount  ranging  from  1  to  3 
percent  above  the  7-percent  statutory 
figiu-e  approved  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  By  utilizing  this  approach,  banks 
could  afford  to  make  the  loans  without 
loosing  money,  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  vary  the  interest  subsidy  de- 
pending on  the  market  interest  rates, 
and  the  cost  to  the  student  would  remain 
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at  7  percent.  As  an  added  Inducement  to 
the  banks  and  other  lending  institutions 
to  participate  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  States  might  take  action 
to  provide  that  banks  which  have  State 
money  on  deposit  must  make  a  specified 
dollar  amount  of  loans  or  lose  these 
deposits. 

I  believe  further  that  the  OflBce  of 
Education  should  explore  the  possibility 
of  State  trust  funds  participating  in  the 
program  as  lenders  and  that  some  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  issuance 
of  an  education  bond  which  would  be 
sold  to  the  public  at  a  6-  or  7 -percent 
interest  rate.  These  bonds  could  carry  a 
longer  maturity  so  that  they  would  not 
compete  with  savings  bonds.  Not  only 
would  this  approach  make  millions  of 
dollars  available  for  student  loans,  but 
it  would  no  longer  make  it  necessary  for 
banks  to  make  student  loans  at  a  loss  or 
with  virtually  no  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  House 
should  consider  the  interest  subsidy  ap- 
proach, which  I  have  outlined  briefly, 
as  a  stopgap  measiu«  until  such  time  as 
it  becomes  apparent  whether  the  best 
approach  to  assure  the  continuing  avail- 
ability of  student  financial  assistance  is 
through  the  private  sector  or  with  the 
Government  making  the  loans  directiy. 

Also,  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  the  administration's 
education  budget  before  they  are  faced 
with  the  appropriations  bill  on  the  floor. 
I  believe  you  will  be  as  alarmed  as  I  am 
about  where  cuts  are  proposed. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or  nzvr  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  recently  paid  tribute  to 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  so  that 
we  here  in  America  may  continue  to  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1969,  a 
particularly  inspiring  message  was  de- 
livered by  Erie  County  executive,  B.  John 
Tutuska,  at  the  veterans'  section  of 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Tutuska,  former  Erie  County  sheriff,  has 
recently  assumed  the  responsible  and 
challenging  duties  as  Erie  County  execu- 
tive. 

I  commend  his  mesisage  to  the  readii.g 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  in- 
clude it  herewith: 

Remarks  bt  IdR.  B.  Johk  Tutttska 

We  stand  hero  today  In  reverent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  thoee  who  gave  their  lives  for 
America,  so  that  Americans  could  live 
on  In  the  traditions  of  American  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Memorial  Day  In  some  respects  is  some- 
what of  a  paradox: 

It  is  a  significant  occasion — a  beautiful 
occasion. 

But  it  also  Is  a  sad  occasion — a  sacred 
occasion. 

Why  Is  Memorial  Day  a  significant  and 
beautiful  occasion? 

Because  it  personifies  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  for  the  patriots  who  gave 
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their   Uvea   for   the   greatest   cause   In   the 
whole  world— our  country! 

Memorial  Day  teachee  an  unforgettable 
lesson  In  patriotism.  It  ezempUfles  the  deep 
feeling  that  Is  held  by  young  and  old  alUce 
for  thoee  who  died  for  our  cotintry — who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  g^eat 
struggles  In  which  America  has  l>een 
Involved. 

Memorial  Day  unveils  a  tenderness  with- 
out paraUel  on  the  part  of  those  among  us 
here  who  participated  In  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n— or  the  Korean  confilct  or  the 
present  Vietnam  conflict.  It  also  revetUs  a 
tenderness  on  the  ptart  of  young  people  who 
simply  luiow  of  the  two  world  wars  and 
possibly  the  Korean  stmggle  as  history — or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  history-in-the 
making. 

Yes,  thoee  are  the  sentiments  that  make 
Memorial  Day  a  significant  and  l>eautlful 
occasion. 

Why  is  Memorial  Day  also  a  sad  and  sacred 
occasion? 

Because  it  brings  with  it  sad  and  sacred 
memories — as  we  recall  anew  the  great  and 
tragic  events  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  Memcxial  Day — a  day  for  solemn  and 
reverent  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  all 
for  their  country. 

Time  marches  on  Inexorably — and  in  its 
rapid  filght,  time  has  txn-ne  us  on  its  wings 
tlU  we  are  half  a  century  removed  from  the 
end  of  World  War  One — a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  close  of  World  War  Two.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  gone  through  a 
bloody  Korean  confilct — and  are  now  engaged 
in  a  cruel  conflict  in  Vietnam — a  conflict 
which  we  fervently  pray  will  be  ended  Ijefore 
another  Memorial  Day  rolls  around. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I  fifty  years 
ago — and  there  may  be  some  among  us  here 
today  who  served  in  what  was  heralded  at 
the  time  as  the  war  to  end  all  wars — since 
the  first  World  War  ended  half  a  century  ago, 
America  has  been  thrust  into  World  War  n — 
acclaimed  as  the  war  to  save  the  world  from 
Eltler — and  then  Into  the  Korean  conflict 
and  now  the  Vietnam  Struggle.  As  was  the 
case  with  Korea,  we  are  in  Vietnam  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  people  in  oppressed  nations — to 
save  them  from  the  clutches  of  communism. 

And  so  it  Is  In  keeping  with  our  American 
conscience  that  we  observe  Memorial  Day — 
a  day  on  which  we  remember  and  honor  those 
who  sacriflced  and  died  In  the  wars  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  in  the  earlier  wars— and 
also  those  who  sacrificed  and  have  since 
died.  We  remember  them  for  the  invaluable 
service  they  performed  in  defense  of  their 
country,  and  for  humanity. 

We  honor  o\ir  heroic  and  patriotic  dead 
by  being  true  men — and  true  women — by 
faithfully  fighting  the  battles  of  our  day. 
even  as  they  fought,  and  are  fighting,  the 
battles  of  yesterday,  and  those  of  today.  We 
pay  to  them  this  honor  on  this  specific  day — 
Memorial  Day— eo  proclaimed  originally  after 
the  CivU  War  and  observed  by  North  and 
South  alike. 

Memorial  Day  was  officially  proclaimed  In 
1868 — and  set  for  May  30th— by  Civil  War 
Oeneral  John  A.  Logan.  In  doing  so.  General 
Logan  in  whom  burned  a  deep  love  for  his 
country  and  for  his  comrades  In  arms,  spoke 
these  words: 

"If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands 
shake,  and  other  hearts  grow  cold  in  the 
solemn  trust,  ours  shall  keep  It  weU  so  long 
as  the  light  of  warmth,  the  warmth  of  life, 
remain  to  us." 

So  for  more  than  a  hundred  yetuv— since 
three  years  after  the  end  of  America's  bloody 
CtvU  War — Memorial  Day  has  been  observed 
on  May  80th  each  year  with  impressive  cere- 
monies and  patriotic  p«rades. 

Nothing  I  can  say  or  do  here  can  add  to 
tbe  lustre  of  those  who  in  defense  of  their 
country    have    fallen    in    America's    wars. 
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Nothing  any  of  us  c«n  do  or  ssy  anywhere  at 
any  time  can  make  shine  brighter  the 
memory  of  thoee  patriots  who  gave  every- 
thlng,  even  life  Itself,  so  that  our  nation 
might  live,  and  so  that  right  and  Justice 
might  prevail. 

There  Is  no  woid,  no  action,  that  can  speak 
as  eloquenUy  as  the  deeds  of  the  fallen 
heroes  that  gave  true  meaning  to  the  spirit 
of  service  and  sacriHce. 

And  so  we  stand  here  today.  In  the  vet- 
erans' section  of  this  beautiful  cemetery — 
under  auspices  of  fourteen  different  veterans' 
organizations  Joined  together  for  this  oc- 
casion as  the  United  Veterans  Memorial  Day 
Committee — paying  humble  homage  to  thoee 
who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can heritage,  and  to  help  freedcnn-loving 
people  in  other  lands  to  gain  their  liberty. 
Americans — and  dedicated  citizens  of 
other  countries — are  making  history  these 
days  with  amazing,  hitherto  un<trecuned  of 
Journeys  into  space — to  the  moon  now,  to 
other  planets,  eventually. 

But  no  matter  what  the  futxire  holds  for 
mankind — no  matter  what  new  fields  and 
new  areas  are  developed  and  conquered — 
we  shall  always  observe  Memorial  Day  e«u:h 
y«w,  aday  consecrated  to  our  fighting  men 
and  women  who  laid  down  their  lives  for 
their '  cherished  America.  Yes,  we  shall  al- 
ways observe  Memorial  Day  as  a  special  day 
dedicated  to  patriotism. 

These  graves  around  us,  In  this  quiet  and 
peaceful  sector  of  this  beauUful  cemetery, 
constitute  a  public  shrine— a  mecca  to  which 
we  oome,  as  patriots,  to  renew  our  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  these  patriots  died — 
our  country. 

Their  valor  preserved  America — ^made  pos- 
sible a  bigger  and  a  better  America— painted 
America  indelibly  on  the  world's  landscape 
as  the  land  of  Individual  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. Perpetuation  of  oiu-  American  tradi- 
tions was  purchased  with  their  blood — blood 
that  was  spilled  not  only  on  American  soil 
but  on  ground  thousands  of  mllee  distant. 
We  pray  to  Grod  that  In  the  not  too  far 
distant  future,  the  day  will  come  when  It  no 
longer  is  necessary  for  American  boys  to  be 
sent  to  far-away  lands  to  fight  for  freedom 
and  liberty  of  strange  peoples. 

We  pray  that  some  day  It  will  no  longer 
be  "necessary  for  nations  to  engage  In  war 
at  all. 

But  until  that  day  comes — we  must  ever 
remain  alert  and  on  guard  against  the  forces 
that  would  crush  our  American  way  of  life— 
that  would  deprive  our  people  of  the  liberty 
and  freedom  which  were  earned  at  such 
heavy  oost  in  blood  and  treasure.  We  must 
dedicate  ourselves  everlastingly  to  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  sacred  heritage  that  we 
proudly  call  America — a  sacred  heritage  for 
which  those  whose  memories  we  honor  today 
laid  down  their  lives.  ' 
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percent  between  1967  and  1968.  Foreign 
leather  shoe  imports  were  36  percent 
greater  last  year  than  the  year  before. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  footwear  production 
is  off  nearly  10  percent  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1969,  at  least  seven  shoe  factories 
have  closed  down,  and  growth  In  the 
domestic  industry  has  been  halted. 

The  American  shoe  industry  is  being 
jeopardized  and  its.  farm  suppliers  right 
along  with  it.  We  need  to  promote  an 
American  shoe-in. 


June  23,  1969 


FORD      FOUNDATION      FUNDS   AN- 
OTHER COMMUNIST  OPERATION 


UJ3.  FOOTWEAR  PROMOTION 
URGED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNZ80TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 
Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
urge  U.S.  businessmen  to  undertake  a 
massive  selling  campaign  on  behalf  of 
American-made  footwear.  A  real  promo- 
tional effort  is  needed  because  foreign 
shoe  imports  are  ruining  the  American 
footwear  industry,  and  hurting  U.S. 
leather  suppliers  and  farm  income  in  the 
process. 

Shoe  Imports  have  shot  up  600  per- 
cent since   1960,  and  more   than    100 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
remarks  last  Thursday,  June  19,  at  page 
16682, 1  commented  on  the  fraud  called 
Afro-American  studies.  I  had  discussed 
the  utter  absurdity  of  Herbert  Aptheker, 
the  Ccanmunist  Party  theoretician,  now 
employed  as  a  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  as  an  expert  in  Afro-American 
studies. 

To  any  who  study  the  documentation 
on  Comrade  Aptheker,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  reason  he,  a  white  man,  is  the 
leading  expert  in  Afro-American  history 
is  that  he  is  the  author,  originator,  and 
Ijromoter  of  the  entire  scheme  devised  to 
fufther  exploit  unstable  Negroes.  Their 
resentment  is  whipped  up  in  order  to 
place  Apthekers  indoctrinated  troops  on 
campuses.  Now  he,  as  an  educational  ex- 
pert, will  continue  to  promote  racism  and 
di\ision  of  our  people. 

Any  thinking  American  knows  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  Afro-American  history. 
There  is  American  history  with  a  contri- 
bution played  by  individual  Negroes. 

Now  with  a  10  percent  surtax  exten- 
sion facing  the  hard-working  American 
people,  we  find  that  the  tax-dodging 
Pord  Foundation  announces  a  $1  million 
gift  to  expand  Afro-American  studies.  In 
reality,  a  subsidy  to  a  Communist  indoc- 
trination and  infiltration  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  June  22  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Main  Line  Chronicle, 
Ardmore.  Pa.: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jime  22,  1969] 
Howard  Gets  $143,500  To  Am  in  Black 

Stttdies 
Howard  University  has  received  a  $143,600 
grant  from  the  Pord  Foundation  to  finance 
a  new  Afro-American  studies  department, 
permitting  students  to  major  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  for  the  first  time  in  the  102-year 
history  of  the  college. 

The  grant  to  Howard  was  part  of  $1  million 
In  gifts  announced  by  the  Pord  Foundation 
today  to  expand  Afro-American  studies. 

Other  schools  receiving  grants  are  Yale, 
Princeton,  Rutgers,  Morgan  State  College  in 
Maryland,  and  Uncoln  University  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  new  department  at  Howard  was  au- 
thorized by  tl  e  faculty  and  university  trus- 
tees this  spring.  It  was  one  of  the  prime  de- 
mands made  by  students  In  a  protracted 
series  of  protest  at  the  school. 

Vincent  J.  Browne,  de«n  of  Howard's  Col- 
lege of  Uberal  Arts,  said  the  Afro-American 


studies  department  would  "pull  together  and 
coordinate"  about  30  existing  courses  deal- 
ing with  American  Negroes.  It  will  also  de- 
velop new  Interdisciplinary  courses,  he  said, 
cutting  across  the  traditional  fields  of  history, 
economics,   sociology  and   government. 

The  department  wUl  have  full-time  faculty 
members  of  Its  own.  Browne  said,  as  well  as 
sharing  faculty  members  with  other  depart- 
ments. 

Students  will  be  able  to  major  in  Afro- 
American  studies,  he  said,  after  completing 
the  regtilar  general  education  reqiUrements 
In  their  freshman  year. 

"It  vrtll  be  operated  Just  as  the  other  de- 
partments are  in  the  college,"  Browne  said. 

The  foundation's  $150,000  grant  to  Morgan 
State  College  will  be  used  to  update  and  re- 
vise materials  used  In  the  school's  present 
courses  dealing  with  American  Negroes  and 
to  prepare  study  guides  for  new  courses.  The 
materials  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Pord  Foundation  also  contributed 
$200,000  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  to  help  support  IS  summer  in- 
stitutes for  nearly  1000  faculty  members  who 
wUl  teach  Afro-American  studies  cotuses  this 
fall. 

[Prom  the  Main  Line  Chronicle,  June  19 

1969] 

Education  ok  Indoctrination? 

Bryn  Mawr  College  Is  a  free-loading  guest 

In   the  community.   It  pays   no   taxes   but 

shares  our  municipal  services.  If  a  college 

administration  assumes  that  the  community 

will  accept  academic  arrogance  as  academic 

freedom.  It  had  better  be  set  straight. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  noticeable  of 
late  that  the  college  has  lowered  its  stand- 
ards and  Is  going  m  more  for  Indoctrination 
than  higher  education.  You  see  It  In  the 
product. 

None  of  the  faculty  will  admit  ha  is  a 
Communist — which  is,  by  the  way,  a  libelous 
word,  unless  party  membership  can  be  docu- 
mented. But  too  many  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  MarxUt  in  effect  and,  as  we  have 
often  said,  equals  to  the  same  or  equal  things 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

We  have  had  to  live  with  this,  and  there 
Is  nothing  the  Township  can  do  but  to  accept 
the  fact  that  we  are  playing  host  to  an 
institution  that  Is  corrupting  the  minds  of 
yoimg  people  and  working  with  the  enemies 
of  our  government. 

The  administration  now  feels  bold  enough 
to  appoint  one  of  the  leading  Communist 
Party  activists  to  its  lecttirlng  staff.  "ITils  Is 
an  affront  to  the  community,  and  to  the 
alumnae  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  well. 

The  real  significance  of  the  appointment  Is 
what  this  means  to  the  Red  Party.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  the  appointee,  expressed  it 
In  the  following  words :  "It  is  thrilling,  with 
wide  national  significance  for  the  Com- 
munist Party."  And  noting  that  the  request 
fOT  his  appointment  was  made  by  black  and 
white  mlUtants,  he  added:  "It  also  reflects 
something  of  what  the  student  movement  is 
aU  about,  which  many  people  have  failed  to 
understand." 

The  meaning  we  are  to  take  from  this  Is 
that  the  "student  movement"  Is  aiming  for 
a  Communist  takeover.  Non-Communists 
have  been  saying  that  all  along. 

'Dr.  Aptheker's  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  Communism  by  Indoctrination  of 
students.  He  is  a  member  of  the  party's  Na- 
tional Committee  and  a  director  of  the 
American  institute  for  Marxist  Studies. 

Ho  successfully  Indoctrinated  hU  own 
daughter  who,  with  Mario  Savlo,  started  aU 
the  trouble  at  Berkeley. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
a  whole  dossier  on  the  man,  going  back  more 
than  30  years. 

His  call  to  Bryn  Mawr  must  not  be  taken 
lightly.  It  has  given  his  whole  party  a  lift, 
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and  Its  members  an  uylng  that  It  now  puts 
them  on  a  level  of  acceptance  with  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties. 

Residents  of  the  community  should  let 
the  college  administration  know  what  they 
think  of  this  affront,  this  show  of  contempt 
for  decent  American  opinion. 

Resentment  should  be  shown,  first  of  all, 
by  the  alumnae,  either  by  voice  or — ^what 
Is  more  expressive — by  holding  back  on  gifts. 

Alumnae  tell  lis  that  when  they  are  so- 
licited for  gifts  and  when  they  mention  with 
dismay  the  pink  hue  the  college  has  ac- 
quired, they  are  told:  "Oh,  yes,  but  this  can 
be  changed  by  continued  loyalty."  Oh,  yes? 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Aptheker  proves 
that  the  administration  values  what  tran- 
sient black  commies  want  above  what  the 
public  thinks  of  the  college. 

They  may  go  in  for  "intellectuallsm"  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  but  they  don't  show  much  In- 
telligence. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  AT  BLUE 
EARTH? 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  experiment  involving  Federal, 
State,  and  food  processing  industry  in- 
terests has  been  in  progress  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  experiment,  a 
pilot  study  in  self-certification  conducted 
at  the  Green  Giant  Co.'s  plant  in  Blue 
Earth,  Minn.,  is  designed  to  assure  qual- 
ity control  and  indicates,  perhaps,  the 
direction  that  will  prove  least  costly  yet 
most  effective  for  consumers,  producers, 
and  guardians  of  the  public  Interest.  The 
initial  findings  are  reported  in  an  article, 
•What's  Happening  at  Blue  Earth?"  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  issue  of  FDA  Papers. 
I  include  the  article  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
colleagues  in  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  who  also 
have  responsibilities  in  this  area: 
What's  Happknutg  at  Blux  Eaith? 

(NOTK. — Will  self -certification  work  In  the 
food  processing  industry?  Will  It  work  as  a 
practical  matter  In  all  food  processing 
plants?  What  do  working  level  FDA  officials 
think  of  the  concept  in  these  early  stages? 
How  receptive  are  State  officials  responsible 
in  the  pertinent  areas?  What  reservations 
does  Industry  have  or  may  It  be  expected  to 
have  about  self-certlficatlon  as  a  way  of 
life?  What  room  Is  there  for  Improvement  In 
self-certlficatlon  for  quality  assurance  as  it 
has  developed  so  far? 

(Early  In  1968  the  Green  Olant  Co.  de- 
cided that  It  couldn't  afford  to  Ignore  the 
implications  In  a  concept  that  had  been 
under  study  by  the  FDA  for  some  time  and 
was  already  undergoing  limited  pilot  testing 
In  an  arrangement  between  FDA  and  an- 
other large  food  processing  firm.  General 
Foods.  Green  Giant's  next  step  was  to  see 
how  self-certlficatlon  might  work  In  Its 
own  backyard.  Whereupon  the  company,  de- 
spite reservations  about  some  features  and 
a  little  uneasiness  about  the  whole  new  con- 
cept of  an  Industry-Government  partner- 
ship In  quality  assurance,  let  FDA  know  It 
was  willing  to  give  self-certlficatlon  a  fair 
try  for  a  limited  number  of  products  at  its 
plant  In  Blue  Earth.  Minn. 

( The  agreement  that  resulted  Included  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
active  participant,  since  MDA  under  State 
law    Is    responsible    for    covering    canning 
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plants.  The  three-way  pilot  plan,  agreed 
upon  In  June  1968,  has  been  under  way  ever 
since,  and  the  participants — Green  Giant, 
MDA,  and  FDA's  Minneapolis  District — have 
gained  some  definite  impressions  and 
reached  some  tentative  conclusions  from 
their  separate  points  of  view  about  self- 
certlficatlon  as  a  working  tool  and  how  It 
has  affected  their  Interests  or  responslbU- 
Itles  so  far.  These  remarks,  passed  on  in  In- 
formal narrative  to  Nathaniel  L.  Geary,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Quality  Assurance  In 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Compliance,  are  recounted 
on  the  following  pages.) 

THE   INDUSTRT    VIEWPOINT 

(By  C.  B.  Way) 

When  we  first  heard  about  the  Self-Certi- 
fication Program,  many  of  us  had  doubts 
about  any  such  cooperation  with  a  regulatory 
agency.  The  food  Industry  had  always  re- 
sisted PDA  attempts  to  get  at  Its  records.  The 
attitudes  prevailing  between  inspectors  and 
Inspected  have  been  standoffish,  to  put  It 
mildly.  The  Self-Certification  Program  goes 
against  all  this;  thus,  most  of  the  food  in- 
dustry looked  askance  at  such  a  program. 

However,  we  cannot  really  be  for  or  against 
something  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Since  one  company  with  a  proven  quality 
assurance  program  had,  at  least  tentatively, 
accepted  a  -Self-Certlflcatlon  Program,  it 
made  sense  to  us  to  investigate  It.  This  was 
all  we  had  in  mind  when  we  visited  FDA  in 
January  1968.  Just  to  find  out  what,  it  was 
all  about. 

Soon  after,  we  tried  setting  up  a  model 
program  for  a  peas  and  corn  plant  Just  to  see 
how  It  might  look.  There  were  no  definite 
plans  by  either  party  to  Implement  It  at  that 
time.  However,  one  thing  led  to  another,  and 
by  June  of  1968  we  had  an  agreement,  all  duly 
signed,  to  proceed  with  a  pilot  program. 

One  of  the  philosophies  we  developed  dur- 
ing this  "Investigation"  of  the  program  was 
that  we  thought  FDA  ought  to  know  more 
about  our  business  insofar  as  Its  operation 
affected  the  consumers'  health.  The  old  busi- 
ness of  "let  them  do  it  the  hard  way"  changed 
to  "let  us  show  you."  It  was  not  necessary 
to  disclose  any  classified  Information,  or  to 
give  away  the  keys  to  the  vault,  so  to  speak. 
We  felt  that  if  FDA  were  to  know  more  about 
our  business,  it  could  write  more  realistic 
laws  and  regulations,  and,  more  importantly, 
be  In  a  better  position  to  determine  the  need 
for  various  laws  and  regulations;  or  so  we 
reasoned.  To  put  It  another  way,  voluntary 
compliance  Is  one  way  to  keep  from  being 
legislated  or  regulated  out  of  business.  Thus, 
while  we  were  quite  reserved  about  giving 
out  Information  at  first,  these  reservations 
soon  disappeared. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
some  differences  had  to  be  overcome.  One 
was  a  "language  barrier"  or  divergence  of 
terminology.  To  a  canner,  "raw  product"  is 
the  green  produce  as  It  Is  harvested.  To  an 
FDA'er,  it  is  any  product  fed  Into  the  system, 
such  as  tin  cans,  salt,  water,  etc.  Other  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  which  areas  were 
"critical"  or  potentially  hazardous  bad  to  be 
settled. 

Early  In  the  planning  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture 
(MDA)  be  a  part  of  this  program  and,  there- 
after, the  planning  meetings  became  three- 
way  sessions.  The  agreement  was  signed  in 
June  1968  by  Dr.  Goddard  of  FDA,  Mr. 
Schwandt  of  MDA,  and  Mr.  Cosgrove  of  Green 
Giant.  It  covered  one  plant,  canning  only 
peas  and  whole  kernel  com. 

Basically,  the  agreement  provides  that 
Green  Giant  will  ( 1 )  make  certain  pertinent 
quality  control  records  available  to  MDA  and 
FDA.  (2)  submit  monthly  reports  listing 
any  deviations  from  the  agreed-on  specifica- 
tions, (3)  give  to  FDA  and  MDA  a  copy  cf 
all  corporate  quality  assurance  Inspection  re- 
ports, and  (4)  submit  to  FDA  and  MDA  copies 
of  any  complaints  received  from  any  source 
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about  products  covered  by  the  agreement. 
It  also  says  that  FDA  and  MDA  will  give  to 
Green  Giant  copies  of  their  full  inspection 
reports  and  complaints  they  receive  from 
any  source  on  the  products  covered  by  the 
agreement. 

The  specifications  which  go  with  the  agree- 
ment are  not  public  Information.  What  they 
do  Is  establish  preventative  courses  of  action 
to  be  taken  in  such  areas  as  fill  of  container, 
pesticide  residue,  foreign  objects,  etc.  They 
also  set  up  courses  of  action  to  be  taken  when 
a  deviation  occurs  or  Is  suspected.  These 
courses  of  action  are  all  part  of  the  company 
standard  operating  practices,  and  no  changes 
were  made  as  a  result  of  this  program.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  program  concerns 
Itself  only  with  product  safety,  not  product 
elegance. 

A  very  Important  part  of  the  agreement 
is  that  a  deviation  from  the  agreed-on  speci- 
fications does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  things  we  pressed  for,  and  which 
we  still  feel  is  Important  In  selling  this  pro- 
gram to  the  food  Industry,  Is  the  complete 
absence  of  publicity.  If  It  Is  ever  found  neces- 
sary to  recall  a  product  from  the  market. 
Normally  seizures,  detentions,  and  the  like 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  Our  theory 
was  that  we  were  giving  FDA  and  MDA  other- 
wise confidential  information  which  they 
would  not  normally  have  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  recall  a  product  from 
the  market.  If  necessary,  without  It  being 
a  matter  of  public  record.  At  this  writing, 
no  basic  laws  have  been  changed,  but  a 
change  along  these  lines  Is  under  consider- 
ation. 

Some  results  of  the  self-certlficatlon  trial 
program  have  been  that  there  Is  an  open 
channel  of  communications  between  MDA, 
FDA.  and  Green  Giant;  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  quality  costs  to  the  company; 
inspection  costs  to  the  taxpayer  will  ulti- 
mately be  reduced;  concentration  of  regula- 
tory agencies'  resources  can  be  placed  In 
areas  where  serious  health  hazards  exist; 
and  an  air  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  among 
the  participating  groups  has  developed. 

THE   STATE   VIEWPOINT 

(By  G.  H.  Steele) 

Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  working  with  Minnesota  canners  In  both 
a  regulatory  and  service  manner  since  1921 
when  our  cannery  license  law  was  first  en- 
acted. 

Services  rendered  Include  quality  grading. 
Incubation  for  keeping  quality,  bacteriologi- 
cal and  chemical  analyses  of  Ingredients  and 
finished  products,  and  periodic  Inspections 
of  plants  for  sanitation  compliance. 

When  we  first  learned  of  FDA's  Intention 
to  Inaugurate  a  pilot  study  for  Self-Certifi- 
cation in  Minnesota,  we  speculated  as  to  what 
effect  this  might  have  on  our  cannery  pro- 
gram and  whether  or  not  this  might  be  Fed- 
eral Intervention  or  creative  federalism. 

We  were  Invited  to  pstrlclpate  in  the  study 
by  contributing  to  the  limit  of  our  resources 
and  capabilities.  As  a  result,  we  performed 
In  our  usual  manner,  leaving  to  FDA  what- 
ever laboratory  and  Inspection  work  we  were 
not  able  to  perform. 

Our  philosophy  always  has  been  that  every 
processor  must  carry  out  quality  and  sanita- 
tion control  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  as- 
sure the  best  possible  product  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  this  end,  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  Interfere  only  to 
assist  and  sidvlse  the  processor  or  to  take  reg- 
ulatory action  when  necessary. 

The  Self -Certification  pilot  study  supplied 
for  the  first  time  the  opportunity  for  FDA, 
MDA,  and  Green  Giant  Co.  each  to  examine 
his  capabilities  and  to  evaluate  procedures 
and  methodology  In  use  to  determine  If  they 
should  be  continued  or  discarded. 

At  the  same  time,  open  discussion  o*  our 
philosophies  and  programs  gave  each  par- 
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ttdpant  a  mor«  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
others  and  made  working  together  much 
more  meaningful. 

For  the  moet  part,  the  study  program  as 
originally  Initiated  was  continued,  procedures 
being  discontinued  only  when  they  appeared 
to  serve  no  useful  purpose.  This  was  done 
only  after  open  discussion  at  monthly  meet- 
ings or  by  notification  from  one  of  the  par- 
ttc^Muits. 

What  has  this  study  accomplished? 
It  resulted  In  mutual  trust  and  respect  for 
each  other,  thus  providing  a  good  climate 
t<x  further  cooperation. 

It  revealed  to  each  participant  what  the 
other  was  attempting  to  accomplish. 

Certain  procedures  were  found  to  have 
little  or  no  value  and  a  need  for  others  be- 
came apparent. 

Each  participant  saw  his  Ideas  and  pro- 
gram evaluated  by  the  others  and  for  the 
State  at  least  this  will  guide  lu  In  up- 
dating our  cannery  program. 

The  format  of  the  agreement  had  to  be 
■Impllfled  and  the  language  of  the  specifica- 
tions had  to  be  given  in  layman's  terms  (the 
layman  often  being  the  regulatory  official). 
As  more  experience  was  gained  In  the  pilot 
study,   It  became  apparent  that  not  every 
canner-  can  take  part   In  Self-Certification 
-to  tb»«ame  degree  as  others  who  have  greater 
quality     control     resoiirces.     Consequently, 
some  means  must  be  developed  to  supply 
such  canners,  as  well  as  other  food  proces- 
sors having  limited  control  resoxirces,  with 
services  from  qualified  agencies,  so  they  can 
Install  adequate  Self -Certification  Programs. 
From  our  experience,  we  feel  that  every 
food  processor  needs  his  own  Self-Certlflca- 
tlon  Program  so  he  can  give  assurance  from 
day   to  day   that  his   products  wlU   retain 
their  position  In  the  market.  Nothing  short 
of  resident  inspection  would  accomplish  this 
end  If  It  were  to  be  supplied  by  Oovem- 
ment.  Therefore,  a  processor  mxist  perform 
quaUty  and  sanitation  control  of  his  own 
products  If  he  Is  to  assitre  the  best  possible 
products  for  the  consumer. 

The  Self -Certification  Program  appears  to 
be  the  moet  desirable  and  efficient  way  to 
meet  this  need. 

TH«    TDA    DiaTUcr    VXXWFOim 

(By  Horace  A.  Allen  and  James  A.  Davis) 
Minneapolis  District  became  involved  In  a 
self-certlflcatlon  program  after  Green  Qlant 
made  preliminary  Inquiries  of  FDA  in  Wash- 
ington early  In  1968. 

Most  of  the  groundwork  In  setting  up  the 
agreement  was  handled  by  PDA  in  Washing- 
ton, and  In  April  the  District  made  a  pre- 
certification  evaluation  of  the  plant  and  fa- 
cilities at  Blue  Earth,  Minn.  At  about  this 
time  it  became  apparent  that  any  agreement 
entered  Into  by  Green  Giant  and  FDA  should 
include  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, since  this  department  Is  required  by 
State  law  to  cover  the  State's  canneries.  The 
self-certification  concept  was  discussed  with 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  three-way  agreement  was  signed  on 
June  26.  1968.  This  agreement  covered  a  pilot 
study  of  self-certlflcatlon  at  Green  iBlanrs 
Blue  Earth  plant  Involving  the  production 
of  canned  peas  and  whole  kernel  com. 

The  general  requirements  by  FDA  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  by  Insisting  on  approved 
processing  steps  are,  of  course,  public  infor- 
mation. But  the  specific  action  taken  by  in- 
dustry to  put  these  general  requirements 
into  effect  may  constitute  or  Involve  trade 
secrets.  Also  available  to  the  public  is  Infor- 
mation about  products  recalled  by  Industry 
after  they  leave  the  processor's  warehouses 
and  enter  the  normal  distribution  system  to 
wholeealera  and  other  distributors. 

InlUally  the  pilot  study  required  more 
FDA  manpower  than  would  be  given  to  any 
one  plant  during  a  normal  canning  season. 
However,  we  felt  this  was  neceesry  to  become 
thoroughly  famlUar  with  the  plaint  and  its 


operation  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
reports  and  Information  the  firm  would  be 
expected  to  furnish  when  the  pilot  study  WM 
extended  into  an  operational  program. 

As  the  program  progressed,  all  parties  to 
the  agreement  developed  greater  respect  for 
each  other's  problems  and  abllitlee.  and  a 
freedom  of  communication  evolved  that  has 
not  historically  characterized  industry-Gov- 
ernment relations.  During  some  of  our  early 
meetings,  occasional  reeervaUons  developed, 
but  these  were  quickly  allayed  by  the  frank- 
ness of  our  discussions.  We  learned  that  in- 
dustry, because  of  its  familiarity  with  a 
plant,  was  in  a  position  to  give  us  knowledge 
and  information  that  could  never  be  ob- 
tained through  our  unilateral  hispectlons. 

Our  experience  during  this  pilot  study  has 
shown  us  that  as  a  regulatory  agency,  we 
can  have  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  the  firm  s  product  by  evaluat- 
ing its  In-plant  controls  than  by  routine 
regulatory  inspections  and  collection  of 
samples. 
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IHE  FALLACY  OP  "FREEDOM' 
IN  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIirNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember 29  the  Greek  people  voted,  by  a 
92-percent  majority,  in  favor  of  a  new 
constitution  proposed  by  the  military 
junta  that  has  ruled  Greece  since  a  coup 
in  April  1967.  Contrary  to  what  the  Junta 
would  have  us  believe,  the  election  was 
not  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. Opposition  to  the  constitution  was 
ruthlessly  stifled,  and  dissenters  faced 
the  prospect  of  a  jail  sentence. 

Nine  days  before  the  referendum  an 
American  professor,  George  Anastaplo, 
spoke  directly  to  the  point  of  this  r^res- 
slon  at  a  banquet  in  Athens  attended  by 
about  30  Greeks.  Dr.  Anastaplo  is  lecturer 
in  the  liberal  arts  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  at  Rosary  College  in 
Illinois.  The  dinner  at  which  he  spoke 
was  given  for  26  members  of  a  group  from 
the  Chicago  Coimcil  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who  were  visiting  Greece  imder  his 
direction.  The  banquet  host  was  the  For- 
eign Press  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister. 

Following  is  a  reconstruction  of  Dr. 
Anastaplo's  extemporaneous  remarks  at 
the  dinner  as  they  were  printed  In  the 
May  issue  of  the  Chicago  Coimcirs  pub- 
lication, "Notes  on  World  Events": 
Dissent  in  Athkns 
It  may  seem  ungracious  of  me,  after  we 
Americans  have  Just  been  treated  to  a  meal 
which  it  is  Impossible  to  consider  In  any  way 
blameworthy,  to  dissent  as  I  am  now  obliged 
to  do  from  what  has  been  said  to  us  tonight 
In  defense  of  the  way  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment conducts  Itself. 

It  should  be  evident  to  aU  of  you  by  now 
that  I  would  have  preferred  on  this  occasion 
only  to  listen,  and  thus  to  learn.  But  I  can- 
not completely  Ignore  the  challenge  we  have 
Just  heard  from  our  official  host  in  his  deter- 
mined effort  to  Induce  me  to  say  something 
to  this  gathering.  An  American,  he  com- 
plains, should  not  wait  to  say  In  Washington 
what  he  dare  not  say  In  Athens.  I  therefore 
consent  to  comment  on  various  of  the  things 
said  to  us  this  evening,  as  they  now  occur 
tome. 


no  nxKDOM  or  DtacxTasioir 
We  have  been  reminded  that  Greece  and 
the  United  States  have  long  been  allies  In 
defense  of  the  free  world.  I  need  not  dispute 
otir  host's  observation  that  one  form  of  free-  ■ 
dOm  Is  that  in  which  discussion  appears 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity tonight  to  exchange  opinions,  to  ask 
questions,  and  for  our  host  and  his  colleagues 
to  give  the  answers  of  their  government.  But 
I  must  challenge  his  suggestion  that  this  Is 
proof  that  there  Is  freedom  of  discussion  In 
Greece  today.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  such  a  discussion  as  ours  tonight  is  not 
now  generally  permitted  In  Greece.  The  only 
people  who  dare  speak  as  freely  in  public  as 
we  have  here  are  some  members  of  the  pres- 
ent government,  a  few  other  men  with  the 
famous  names  of  old  families,  and  visitors 
who  hold  foreign  passports.  Moet  Greeks  dare 
not  speak  as  we  have,  except  In  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  and  even  there  only  with 
relatives  and  friends  whom  they  can  trust. 
All  of  you  Greeks  here  tonight  must  know 
this.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  thousands 
of  "enemies  of  the  regime" — men  and  women 
of  the  Left,  Center  and  Right — are  still  held 
in  Greek  prisons  without  trial  and  without 
any  prospect  of  trial. 

We  have  been  reminded  that  the  American 
Constitution  also  followed  upon  a  revolution. 
This  is  certainly  true.  But  I  hardly  think 
that  Justifies  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
stitution to  be  voted  on  In  Greece  next  week 
has  been  brought  forth.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written  by  fifty-five 
men  freely  selected  by  the  American  people 
to  represent  them.  Who  these  men  were, 
why  they  were  selected  and  by  whom  was 
known  to  everyone.  This  Is  not  the  case  here. 
What  those  men  produced  In  1787  was  dis- 
cussed publicly  and  freely  for  a  year  and 
more  in  circumstances  where  no  man  was 
afraid  of  being  officially  penalized  for  the 
position  he  took  in  public.  That  is  not  the 
case  here.  Rather,  we  know  that  the  most 
distinguished  opponents  of  your  proposed 
constitution — the  poUtlclans  who  we  know 

have  had  large  popular  followlngs  for  years 

have  been  for  some  time  under  house  arrest 
and  will  not  be  released  before  next  Monday, 
and  only  then  In  order  to  be  able  to  vote  the 
following  Sunday  on  the  proposed  consti- 
tution. It  has  been  made  clear  to  them  that 
they  are  not  to  speak  publicly  against  the 
constitution.  How  can  it  be  said  In  such  cir- 
cumstances that  a  genuinely  free  referendum 
is  being  held.  Irrespective  of  how  the  ballot- 
ing Itself  is  conducted  or  comes  out?  How 
can  an  ordinary  citizen  be  sure  that  he  will 
not  be  regarded  an  "enemy  of  the  regime" 
if  he  should  be  detected  voting  against  the 
constitution  proposed  by  his  insistent  gov- 
ernment? 

A    FREE   REFERENDUM? 

Yet,  we  have  been  told  several  times  this 
evening  that  we  are  about  to  witness  free 
balloting,  that  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  some  newspaper  criticism  of  specific 
articles  in  the  proposed  constitution  has  been 
permitted.  But  we  Americans  know  what  a 
free  election  is.  We  know  this  from  our  own 
experience.  We  know  what  a  free  election 
feels  like.  We  know  what  It  soxmds  like.  We 
know  what  it  looks  like.  And  we  know  this  Is 
not  it. 

Several  of  my  feUow-cltlzens  have  this 
evening  remarked  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  NAl  (YES)  signs  on  display  In  Greece 
these  days.  Nowhere  can  one  see  OX  I  (NO) 
signs.  In  fact.  I  have  the  past  week  seen  only 
one  OXI  chalked  on  a  waU — and  even  this 
had  been  almost  rubbed  out.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  tonight  that  such  signs  are 
not  significant,  that  Greeks  wUl  freely  vote 
for  what  they  "believe  in."  But  does  the  gov- 
ernment really  believe  that  its  monopoly  of 
propaganda  Is  Inconsequential?  Considerable 
money  has  been  spent  by  the  government  on 
these  signs,  as  well  as  on  the  press,  radio  and 
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film.  They  are  intended  to  shape  the  opin- 
ions of  many  who  can  be  moved  by  such 
things,  and  they  constantly  remind  everyone 
of  who  Is  In  control  here  and  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  We  Americans  do  know  what 
to  think  when  we  see  government  resources 
and  government  personnel  marshaled  as  they 
have  been  here  In  a  massive  (and  no  doubt 
successful)  campaign  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  This  is  no  more  a  free  referendum 
than  slmUar  exercises  are  free  either  in  Spain 
or  in  Russia. 

And  yet  our  host  and  his  government  have 
tried  hard  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  genuinely  free  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Greek  people.  It  seems  Important  to 
them  that  Americans  believe  this.  We  Amer- 
icans may  not  be  informed  enough  about  or 
familiar  enough  with  Greek  history  and 
Greek  affairs  to  be  able  to  Judge  other  claims 
of  this  government.  But,  as  I  have  said,  we 
do  have  the  experience  and  the  ability  and 
the  information  to  Judge  whether  an  election 
is  truly  free.  And  when  we  can  see  that  this 
government  claim  about  a  free  referendtmi, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  simply 
without  foundation,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  all  the  other  claims  that  we  hear  from  the 
same  government  about  what  It  has  done  for 
Greece,  about  what  its  motives  are,  about  its 
Innocence  of  deliberate  torture  of  political 
prisoners,  and  about  the  imminent  Commu- 
nist danger  from  which  It  saved  Oreaoe  by 
seizing  power  last  year?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  Judge  what  we  may  not  know  by  what  we 
can  and  do  know? 

TRE  AUTHORITT  TO  PRESCRIBE 

We  have  been  told  several  times  this  eve- 
ning that  Greek  affairs  of  recent  years  re- 
quired drastic  medicine,  that  a  doctor  mtist 
sometimes  prescribe  harsh  measures  In  order 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  do  we 
not  all  believe  that  an  adult  Is  entitled  to 
select  his  own  doctor,  and  to  discharge  him 
when  he  chooses?  By  what  authority  does 
the  presiding  doctor  prescribe  what  is  neces- 
sary for  Greece?  How  can  the  Greeks  be  said 
to  have  selected  him,  when  they  did  not 
even  know  who  he  was?  What  diploma  does 
he  have  as  a  doctor?  What  proof  of  his  quali- 
fications Is  there  aside  from  his  self-serving 
testimony  about  himself?  Certainly,  we  can- 
not accept  as  indicative  of  public  approval 
of  his  regimen  the  fact  that  an  unarmed  peo- 
ple does  not  resist  a  determined  government 
which  is  heavily  armed. 

The  republican  precedent  of  the  Roman 
dictatorship  has  been  cited  to  us  In  Justlfl- 
-eatlon  of  what  has  happened  here  since 
April  1967.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Roman  dictator  (usually  a  citizen  of 
recognized  merit)  was  given  his  authority 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  processes  of 
the  Roman  Republic — and  this  was  done  only 
after  debate  and  deliberation.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  dictator  held 
his  power  for  a  fixed  term,  a  term  clearly 
stated  in  advance  of  his  appointment.  We 
have  also  been  cited,  in  Justification  of  the 
suspension  of  civil  liberties  In  times  of  emeh> 
gency.  the  experiences  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  during  the  Second  World 
War.  But  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  repeatedly  obUged  during  that 
war  to  submit  himself  to  the  wUl  of  an 
elected  parliament.  The  Americans  present 
tonight  remember  the  difficulties  President 
Roosevelt  had  with  the  American  Congress, 
even  In  time  of  war.  And  in  both  cases,  these 
wartime  leaders  were  chosen  pursuant  to 
the  constitutional  processes  of  free  people, 
despite  the  existence  then  of  emergencies  far 
more  threatening  than  anything  confronting 
Greece  today. 

I  feel  honor-botmd  to  address  myself,  be- 
fore I  cloee,  to  the  remarks  made  by  our  host 
about  Eleni  Vlaehou,  a  lady  whom  he  knows, 
from  our  conversation  during  dinner,  that  I 
respect.  Every  Greek  here  tonight  knows 
that  before  the  coup  of  April   1967  Mrs. 
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Vlachou  published  the  most  respected  news- 
paper in  Greece.  You  Greeks  know  that  hers 
was  a  newspaper  of  the  Right,  that  she  was 
strongly  anU-Communlst  (Indeed,  to  my 
mdnd,  too  much  so),  and  that  she  has 
repudiated  the  claims  of  the  army  officers 
who  made  the  coup  about  the  danger  of 
Communism  from  which  they  saved  Greece. 
You  know  that  hers  was  the  newspaper  that 
most  of  you,  and  most  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  government,  ohce  looked  up  to 
as  the  best  in  Greece.  You  know  that  your 
government  made  serious  efforts  for  six 
months  after  the  April  1967  coup  to  induce 
Mrs.  Vlachou  to  resume  publication  of  the 
newspaper  she  had  immediately  suspended 
upon  being  confronted  by  your  press  cen- 
sorship, censorship  which  continues  to  this 
day.  To  disparage  her  as  has  been  done  to- 
night is  simply  unrealistic  and  even  unbe- 
coming. To  honor  her  for  the  stand  she  has 
taken  and  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  is  to 
honor  and  to  nourish  and  perhaps  even  to 
help  revive  the  best  in  the  Greek  spirit.  We 
wlU  know  that  a  significant  measure  of  lib- 
erty has  Indeed  returned  to  Greece  when  Mrs. 
Vlachou  again  publishes  her  newspaper 
freely,  a  newspaper  In  which  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  things  with  which  I  would  be  obliged 
to  disagree.  In  any  event,  Mrs.  Vlachou's 
exile,  like  that  of  your  King,  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  things  are  not  right  In 
Greece  at  this  time. 

I  have  directed  my  remarks  this  evening 
to  the  question  of  liberty,  to  the  question 
of  whether  liberty  exists  In  Greece  today. 
This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  examine  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  excesses  of  liberty,  to 
examine  Its  conditions  and  its  preservation — 
all  matters  about  which  much  needs  to  be 
said  In  Greece  as  weU  as  In  the  United  States. 
I  must  also  reserve  for  another  occasion  my 
discussion  of  what  has  been  happening  un- 
der the  present  government  to  the  Greek 
economy,  of  what  has  already  happened  to 
the  effectlvenees  of  the  army  that  a  handful 
of  Junior  officers  has  usurped,  of  what  Greece 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  saved  from  and 
saved  for  by  this  unconstitutional  usurpa- 
tion, of  what  has  happened  to  Greek  relations 
with  Its  friends  and  aUies  In  the  West  since 
April  1967,  and  of  what  has  been  happening 
the  past  seventeen  months  to  the  civil  serv- 
ices, to  the  functioning  of  government  and 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  speaking  tonight  of  liberty. 
Liberty  Is  what  we  Americans  do  know  some- 
thing about.  And  when  an  American  visitor, 
who  respects  both  the  truth  and  Greece,  Is 
confronted  as  we  have  been  at  such  length, 
not  only  tonight  but  ever  since  our  arrival  In 
Athens,  by  the  insistence  that  liberty  Is  to  be 
found  In  Greece  today,  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
sent. If  he  presumes  to  speak  at  all. 

If  what  Greek  citizens  have  now  Is  what 
you  mean  by  "liberty",  then  we  should  all 
reconsider  what  we  mean  by  "the  free 
world." 


THE  DAY  THE  EARTH  WAS  LOST 


HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  of  Tuesday,  May  20,  1969, 
In  the  Kansas  City  Times  catches  the 
significance  and  the  exhilaration  felt  by 
all  Americans  and  people  throughout  the 
world  In  the  successful  flight  of  Apollo 
10.  As  the  editorial  points  out  the  Apollo 
program  is  truly  a  Journey  of  man  into 
a  new  and  unknown  environment  Yet 
this  undertaking  has  been  done  with  the 
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skill  and  initiative  inherent  in  the  Amer- 
ican heritage.  This  editorial  Is  an  articu- 
late statonent  of  the  importance  of 
continued  support  of  our  Nation's  quest 
for  new  knowledge  and  capabiUty.  I 
commend  It  to  your  reading,  and  include 
It  herewith: 

TRX  DaT  THE  EABTH  WAS  LOST 

Early  in  thalr  Journey  to  the  moon,  one 
of  the  astronauts — diirlng  the  first  TV  color 
spectacular  from  space— said  somewhat 
wlstfuUy: 

"We're  looking  for  earth  rtoht  tiow.  We'd 
like  to  show  it  to  you  but  u>e  can't  find  it." 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
spacecraft's  orientation.  In  time — after  tele- 
vising the  docking  with  the  lunar  lander, 
vrhlch  appeared  much  easier  than  parking 
on  moet  city  streets — the  astronauts  found 
the  ecuth.  And  presented  the  show  of  shows 
as  they  sped  moonward.  But  for  a  moment, 
the  words  of  the  astronaut  seemed  to  cap- 
ture the  mixed  feelings  that  the  earthl>ound 
themselves  have,  in  this  mlxed-up  age  we 
Uve  in. 

But  the  earth  was  foimd,  and  the  astro- 
nauts will — If  all  goes  according  to  sched- 
ule— find  the  moon.  There  Is,  we  suppose,  a 
bit  of  philosophy  to  be  derived  from  this,  but 
the  philosophers  and  poets  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived In  space.  They  wlU,  in  due  time,  the 
traU  having  been  blazed  for  them  by  brave 
technicians  and  pilots,  by  the  daring  who 
prove  that  even  a  moment  ot  hiunan  con- 
fusion means  nothing. 

For  now,  however,  the  course  belongs  to  the 
astronauts,  and  no  man  could  question  the 
magnificence  of  their  performance.  The  tele- 
vision cameras  recorded  the  sheer  beauty  of 
the  takeoff,  of  the  maneuver  In  space  and  of 
the  earth  Itself  receding  in  the  background. 
The  astronauts  routinely  went  about  their 
business,  apparentiy  with  that  fliiwlessness 
which  is  the  essence  of  their  life.  Men  below 
watched  In  awe  at  this  thing  which  their 
fellow  men  had  wrought. 

They — the  earthbound — had  been  found  by 
the  space- borne  camera,  and  there  they  were 
on  camera.  It  was  reassuring.  Then  the  astro- 
nauts sped  onward,  toward  the  moon,  lone- 
some, yet  not  alone.  Earth,  gorgeous  and 
mysterious,  had  been  displayed  to  its  resi- 
dents as  it  had  never  been  displayed  before. 
What  a  fantastic  start  on  another  of  man's 
Incredible  Journeys  Into  the  unknown  1  Sun- 
day, the  earth.  Tomorrow,  the  moon.  In  time 
the  poets  and  philosophers  will  have  much 
to  say  about  that. 


DR.  JOHN  F.  McHUGH  DEFINES 
"FREEDOM"  IN  MEMORIAL  DAY 
SPEECH 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  I  would  like  to  commend  a 
speech  entitled  "Footsteps  for  Freedom" 
which  was  delivered  at  West  Park  In  Al- 
lentown.  Pa.,  by  Dr.  John  M.  McHugh, 
who  is  principal  of  the  Roosevelt  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Allentown.  on  Me- 
morial Day  1969  to  the  reading  of  those 
who  look  at  the  Congressional  Record. 

This  speech  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention,  and  I  believe  there  are  points 
of  considerable  merit  contained  within  It. 
I  invite  particular  attention  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  "freedom"  in  Dr.  McHugh's  re- 
marks. 
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The  text  of  his  statement  of  May  30, 
1969.  follows:  j 

FOOTSTKPB  rOK  PlS^K>IC 

(By  Dr.  John  F.  McHu^) 
Memorial  Day,  for  me.  haa  alw«ys  been  a 
special  day.  Perhaps  It  has  been  qMdal  be- 
caiue  during  my  childhood  I  loved  to  watch 
the  two  parades  In  Allentown  on  each  May 
30th.  I  remember  getting  up  early  and  trot- 
ting to  Center  Square  to  see  the  soldiers,  to 
listen  to  the  taps,  and  to  gaze  in  wonder  at 
the  volley  of  shots  flred  and  heard  in  center 
dty.  Then.  I  would  sit  on  the  curb  and  wait 
for  the  big  parade  to  move  up  Hamilton 
Street  toward  West  Park.  I  always  loved  a 
parade  .  .  .  and  on  Memorial  Day  I  had  a 
double  Joy  of  excitement  because  after  the 
ceremonies  In  the  park  were  completed,  the 
parade  formed  again — on  Turner  street  and 
proceeded  back  to  the  Square  for  the  con- 
cluding ceremonies.  On  several  Memorial 
Days  I  marched  In  these  parades — always 
carrying  the  flag. 

As  I  think  back  over  these  thirty  years.  I 
can  still  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  units  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  as  they  marched 
proudly  to  the  cadence  of  America's  tradi- 
tional marching  songs.  Perhaps  it  was  these 
first  fbftTsteps  that  I  heard  which  gave  me 
sbme  Iffaa  of  what  freedom  was  all  about. 
I  may  have  been  too  young  to  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  but  I  was  taught  in 
Allentown  about  the  greatness  of  my  coun- 
try and  a  respect  for  her  brave  men. 

What  I  did  not  know  as  a  young  child  was 
that  footsteps  for  freedom  were  heard  all 
around  the  world  In  the  name  of  our  coun- 
try. What  I  did  not  comprehend  as  a  child 
was  that  some  of  these  footsteps  were  now 
silenced  because  men  gave  their  lives  on 
battlefields  to  protect  the  land  they  loved 
and  where  I.  an  American. '  had  the  grand 
opportunity  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life. 

I  emphasize  the  memories  of  a  young  per- 
son to  render  a  suggestion  that  the  young  of 
today  listen  to  the  footsteps  for  freedom. 

And  so  today.  I  want  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  the  young  people  of  our  com- 
munity, and  through  them,  with  the  young 
people  of  our  nation. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonl- 
ans:  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  reverence,  re- 
membrance, and  re8i>ect.  It  Is  a  day  of  rever- 
ance  to  Almighty  God;  a  remembrance  of 
the  dead:  a  respect  for  the  brave.  But,  my 
young  friends.  Memorial  Day  Is  a  day  for  the 
living  as  well.  It  Is  a  day  for  you  and  for 
me.  for  all  of  us,  to  look  Inside  ourselveJ\to 
find  out  personally  how  we  feel  about  iur 
God.  our  Country,  and  our  respect  for  free- 
dom. 

Being  the  educator  that  I  am,  1  want  to 
ask  you  some  questions;  and  wbUe  I  wait 
and  listen  for  your  answers,  I  want  to  share 
some  feeUngs  that  might  help  bridge  the 
so-called  generation  gap  which  some  people 
say  exists  in  our  community  and  nation 
today. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentoni- 
ans:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  American 
flag?  Do  you  know  its  history?  Do  you  know 
what  it  stands  for?  Does  your  heart  swell 
with  pride  when  you  see  It  pass  by?  Do  you 
give  It  the  respect  It  rightfully  deserves? 
Do  you  realize  the  symbolism  of  our  flag, 
carried  Into  battle,  rallied  the  forces  of  men 
toward  victories  because  men  loved  their 
flag  because  it  represented  for  them  the 
greatness  of  their  country  and  their  love  for 
their  nation?  Do  you  realize  that  for  millions 
of  enslaved  people  around  the  globe,  your 
flag  has  become  the  symbol  of  hope?  The 
flag  of  America  is  a  symbol  of  freedom  be- 
cause men  died  so  that  freedom  might  pre- 
vail. The  footsteps  for  freedom  have  been 
led  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

Young  Americans  and  Young  AHentoni- 
ans:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Liberty  Bell? 
Do  you  know  Ite  history?  Do  you  realize  that 
men  and  women  were  rallied  by  the  tone  of 
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its  peal  during  the  dark  days  of  a  revolu- 
tion— that  the  bell  represents  for  us  our  in- 
dependence. Have  you  been  to  Independence 
Hall  or  our  own  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  to  catch 
the  feeling  of  what  America  is  about — what 
her  struggles  have  been,  her  promise  kept, 
her  greatness  maintained?  The  Liberty  Bell 
Is  a  symbol  and  her  tolling  has  guided  the 
footsteps  to  freedom. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonl- 
ans:  Have  you  met  Abraham  Lincoln?  Do 
you  know  the  story  of  Ms  life?  Have  you 
learned  from  the  lessons  he  taught?  Are  we 
truly  brothers?  Do  you  have  malice  for  none 
and  charity  for  all?  Do  you  know  he  said 
that  our  nation  was  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  . 
that  this  nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  .  .  .  that  we  are  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  .  .  . 
and  that  this  nation  shall  not  perish  from 
the  Earth  I  Did  you  know  that  Lincoln  prayed, 
had  faith  in  God,  and  was  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Almighty  during  the  dark  days 
of  civil  strife  in  o\ir  nation  when  brother 
fought  brother  on  American  soil?  In  the 
parade  of  American  Heroes,  Lincoln's  foot- 
steps were  for  freedom ! 

Young  Americana  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Do  you  know  our  nation  has  been  called  a 
melting  pot?  Do  you  understand  and  appreci- 
ate that  the  greatness  of  our  nation  came 
into  being  because  all  races,  men  of  all  colors, 
and  faiths  In  many  religions  contributed 
their  worth,  their  culture,  their  traditions, 
and  their  Individual  dignity?  Together  they 
had  a  common  purpose:  to  build  a  united 
states,  and  to  set  the  course  of  history  with 
America  as  a  giant  among  nations.  They 
came  from  different  countries  but  they  be- 
came Americans.  A  poem  says  it  better: 

"Just  today  we  chanced  to  meet — 
Down  upon  the  crowded  street. 
And  I  wondered  whence  he  came. 
What  was  once  his  nation's  name? 
So  I  asked  him,  "Tell  me  true — 
Are  you  Pole  or  Russian  Jew, 
English.  Irish,  German,  Prussian, 
Belgian,  Spanish,  Swiss,  Maravlan, 
Dutch,  Greek  or  Scandinavian?' 
Then  he  raised  his  head  on  high 
as  he  gave  me  this  reply: 

"  'What  I  was  is  naught  to  me 
In  this  land  of  liberty. 
In  my  soul  as  man  to  man 
I  am  ]ust  American!'  " 

The  footsteps  to  freedom  have  been  trod  by 
men  from  many  nations — now  united  as  free- 
loving  Americans. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Do  you  want  to  help  your  community?  Your 
Nation?  Yes.  let  your  voices  be  beard.  But, 
my  young  Americans,  let  your  deeds  be  re- 
spected! Don't  tear  down  that  which  took 
many  years,  hard  work,  and  dedicated  lives 
to  build.  And,  don't  build  something  in  Its 
stead  for  which  someday  you  will  be  shame- 
ful. Dedicate  your  lives  toward  strengthening 
America — do  not  destroy  her;  for  In  destroy- 
ing her,  you  will  only  destroy  yourselves. 

Now,  my  young  Americans,  I  believe  there 
is  something  which  some  of  us,  who  are  a 
generation  or  two  older  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  formally  educated  and  experienced  can 
share  with  you.  It  is  this.  You  and  all  of  us 
are  living  through  a  series  of  crises.  Your  age 
Is  different  because  you  have  known  only 
the  curse  of  crisis  and  never  the  fullest  pur- 
suits of  peace.  But  we  are  in  these  crises  to- 
gether and  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  with  us 
for  generations  to  come.  What  we  need  to  do 
Is  adjust  to  crises,  weather  the  storms,  and 
hope  that  the  lessons  of  greatness  from  our 
past  history  will  endure  our  determinations 
to  build  greatnesses  for  the  future. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Let's  hope  that  our  passions  and  our  angers — 
grown  out  of  our  frustrations  will  turn  Into 
compassions  and  understandings — grown  out 
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of  mutual  respects  on«  for  the  other.  You 
need  to  understand  that  we  are  living  in  an 
Interregnum  period.  One  foot's  In  a  world 
that's  going,  one's  in  a  world  that's  coming. 
What  we  are  going  through  Is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  a  new  freedom.  And  the  kind 
of  f  oosteps  you  make  will  determine  the  kind 
of  freedom  we  will  have  In  the  future. 

Finally,  remember  that  every  right  you 
have  has  a  corresponding  responsibility. 
Learn  the  history  of  your  country  well,  re- 
member the  words  of  her  heroes,  and  try  to 
catch  the  feeling  of  pride  exemplified  by  her 
many  symbols. 

Remember,  too,  of  what  America  is  about. 
She  has  problems  to  solve  and  she  has  prog- 
ress to  make.  In  trying  to  solve  her  problems, 
do  not  create  problems,  but  determine  the 
progress  to  be  gained. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Your  turn  will  come  to  lead  us  on.  May  your 
footsteps  guide  us  toward  that  new  free- 
dom— a  greater  America,  rich  in  traditions, 
and  God  grant,  maybe  you  can  bring  ui  to 
an  era  of  peace  among  men.  In  saluting  you, 
we  also  challenge  you.  God  Bless  You  m  your 
endeavors  I 


CHIEP  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  tenure  sis  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren  has  consistently 
stood  as  a  force  for  fairness  and  as  a 
champion  of  equal  justice  under  the  law. 
A  former  district  attorney,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  three-time  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. Earl  Warren  brought  to  the  Court 
a  knowledge,  not  only  of  law,  but  also  of 
public  administration,  which  enabled 
him  to  understand  the  basic  cross-cur- 
rents and  moral  conscience  of  this  Na- 
tion. Thus,  the  Court  promoted  true 
equality,  while  discarding  hollow  rhetoric 
and  legal  technicalities  as  contrary  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Under  Justice  Warren's  leadership,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  vitalized  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  human  rights.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  Court  has  extended 
most  of  the  Important  sections  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  cover  the  States,  thus 
protecting  for  all  people  those  basic 
liberties  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
meant  to  be  safegusu-ded  from  gdvem- 
mental  interference.  Specifically,  the 
Court  has  strengthened  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  fair  trial  by  ruling  that 
every  man,  rich  or  poor,  has  the  right  to 
counsel  in  a  felony  i»-osecution.  The  In- 
tegrity of  the  electoral  process  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  Court's  "one-man. 
one-vote"  ruling,  which  declared  that 
legislators  represent  people,  "not  trees 
or  acres." 

Warren  demanded  that  true  oppor- 
tunity be  provided  for  all  Americans, 
when  he  wrote  for  the  Court,  In  Brown 
agftlnst  Board  of  Education,  possibly  his 
most  famous  decision,  that  segregation 
in  the  schools  was  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause a  separate  education  imposed  psy- 
chological burdens  upon  the  Negro  child 
which  denied  him  an  education  equal  to 
the  one  of  his  white  counterpart.  This 
decision  made  possible  Supreme  Court 
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consideration  of  a  broad  range  of  civil 
rights  cases,  reaching  into  other  areas 
of  segregated  activity  such  as  public  ac- 
commodations, transportation,  restau- 
rants, and  housing. 

Because  of  his  insight  and  integrity, 
Justice  Warren  helped  open  the  doors 
which  alerted  the  country  to  its  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises of  equality  for  all.  Associate  Justice 
William  Douglas  asserts  that  Justice 
Warren  "will  be  classified  with  Marshall 
and  Hughes,  who  also  saw  the  United 
States  in  large  dimensions  and  rec- 
ognized that  the  quality  of  Justice  is 
the  measure  of  a  nation's  worth." 

On  this  day  of  his  retirement,  I  am 
honored  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
man  of  concern  and  compassion,  whose 
leadership  has  helped  bring  this  coun- 
try closer  to  realizing  the  ideal  of  a  just 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial tribute  to  the  Chief  Justice  which 
expresses  very  well  the  views  of  many 
citizens.  I  am  pleased  to  include  it  in 
my  remarks: 

Thk  CHizr  Stkps  Down 

With  the  retirement  of  Earl  Warren  as 
Chief  Justice,  the  nation  loses  a  man  of  per- 
sonal courage,  progressive  conviction  and  hu- 
mane understanding  who  tuts  led  the  Su- 
preme Court  through  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive periods  In  the  180  years  of  its  history. 

Only  three  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  pre- 
decessors— John  Marshall,  Roger  Taney  and 
Melville  Fuller — served  longer  than  his 
sixteen  years  and  only  under  the  early  leader- 
ship of  lilarshall  and  Taney  has  the  Supreme 
Court  had  more  critical  impact  on  the  law 
and  life  of  the  nation.  The  Warren  Court's 
school  desegregation  and  other  civil  rights 
cases  are  surpassed  in  Importance  in  their 
sphere  only  by  the  Taney  Court's  I>rcd  Scott 
decision,  while  its  reapportionment,  redis- 
tricting  and  criminal  due  process  decisions 
have  consequences  for  the  Federal  system 
almost  as  great  as  the  fundamental  inter- 
pretations of  the  Marshall  Court. 

When  President  Elsenhower  appointed  Mr. 
Warren  in  1953,  there  was  little  in  his  record 
in  public  life  to  foreteU  the  kind  of  Chief 
Justice  he  would  become.  The  school  deseg- 
regation cases  which  were  pending  when  he 
took  his  seat  plunged  Chief  Justice  Warren 
into  racial  and  regional  controversy  during 
his  very  first  year  on  the  Court.  But  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  was  a  unanimous  de- 
cision which  evolved  naturally  out  of  several 
previous  cases  concerning  racial  discrimina- 
tion. While  the  Warren  Court  has  divided 
sharply  on  other  Issues,  it  has  consistently 
been  unanimous,  or  very  nearly  so.  in  strik- 
ing down  barriers  to  voting  rights  and  for- 
bidding public  and  private  discrimination. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  struck  a  more  dis- 
tinctive personal  note  in  his  sensitivity  to 
individual  rights  and  due  process.  A  concern 
for  fair  play,  which  is  a  synonym  for  due 
process,  animated  the  Chief  Justice  and  a 
majority  of  his  colleagues  in  1957  and  subse- 
quently in  curbing  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's passport  authority. 

Because  the  apportionment  of  state  legisla- 
tures and  the  districting  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  long  been  con- 
sidered a  "political  thicket"  too  dangerous 
for  the  Court  to  p>enetrate,  grave  abuses  had 
developed  in  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. Beginning  with  Baker  v.  Carr  in  1963, 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren came  to  the  rescue  of  the  underrepre- 
sented  millions  in  the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 
If  American  federalism  successfully  masters 
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the  social  crises  of  the  coming  decade,  much 
credit  will  go  to  the  Warren  Court's  rulings 
in  favor  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  and  equal 
districts. 

These  rulings  were  not  without  risk  to  the 
Court's  authority  and  prestige  because  they 
did  carry  the  Court  into  that  ill-defined 
border  zone  where  the  judicial  and  the  legis- 
lative powers  meet  and  mingle.  With  good 
reason,  critics  of  the  Court  contended  that 
the  jitstices  had  usurped  some  legislative  au- 
thority. But  defenders  of  the  Warren  Court 
replied  that  in  the  reapportionment  cases  as 
in  the  long  stalemated  issue  of  school  segre- 
gation, years  of  Congressional  evasion  and 
Irresponsibility  made  judicial  Intervention 
Inevitable. 

The  rights  of  criminal  offenders  evoke  little 
sympathy  when  rising  crime  rates  have  be- 
come a  matter  of  national  concern,  but  the 
Warren  Court  has  moved  against  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling.  The  Court  has  insisted  that 
to  have  a  lawyer,  to  remain  silent,  and  to 
avoid  being  browbeaten  into  a  confession  are 
rights  of  every  citizen.  Future  court  decisions 
may  perhaps  reshape  the  particular  defini- 
tions of  this  right  as  the  unending  task  of 
judging  continues,  but  the  fundamental  af- 
firmations of  the  Warren  Court  in  the  field 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  are  In  the  best 
American  tradition. 

In  meeting  the  issues  of  his  Court  service. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  did  not  have  the  legal 
erudition  of  a  Frankfurter  or  a  Cardozo;  the 
brlUlant  advocacy  of  a  Hughes,  or  the  thor- 
oughly developed  philosophy  of  a  Holmes.  He 
has  depended  Instead  upon  an  unblinking 
integrity,  a  firm  common  sense,  and  a  deep 
feeling  lor  the  liberal  and  egalitarian  values 
which  moved  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other 
founders  of  tills  nation.  Those  values  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  each 
generation  In  live  and  relevant  ways  If  the 
American  ideal  of  self-government  is  to  sur- 
vive and  flourish.  It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of 
Earl  Warren  that  he  contributed  so  effective- 
ly to  that  liveliness  and  relevance  in  his  time. 


DRAFT  REFORM  THROUGH 
RATIONAL  PROCESS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARVLANO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mciiday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  May  13  message  to  Congress  on 
draft  reform  carried  a  message  of  greater 
import  than  perhaps  first  meets  the  eye. 
While  the  excellent  proposals  to  improve 
the  Selective  Service  System  are  of  great 
significance  in  their  purpose,  the  deriva- 
tion of  these  proposals  should  give  heart 
to  those  concerned  with  the  notorious 
disregard  of  political  action  through  ra- 
tional, democratic  process.  The  message 
here  is  how  young  people  saw  a  problem, 
analyzed  it,  and  made  presentations  and 
recommendations  through  estabUshed 
procedures  to  treat  the  problem. 

This  sequence  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  President  from  Mr. 
Jack  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation,  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues: 

May  27,  1969. 
The  PBEsmxNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  PBEsniENT  NtxoN :  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Klein  a  copy  of  your  May  13th 
message  to  Congress  concerning  draft  reform. 

Let  me,  on  behalf  of  young  people  of  all 
political  persuasions,  express  appreciation  to 
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you  for  forthrightly  proposing  these  much 
needed  reforms.  Your  proposals,  if  accepted 
by  Congress,  would  allow  the  approximately 
11.000,000  American  men  between  18  and  26 
to  plan  their  lives  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
which  i^as  not  been  available  to  them  in  the 
past.  You  will  thus  remove  from  their  lives — 
and  from  the  lives  of  their  families — one  of 
the  greatest  frustrations  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  young  Americans  In  recent 
years.  We  congratulate  you  on  your  proposals. 

Let  me  also  add  our  encouragement  for 
your  longer-term  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Forces.  While  this  objective  may  be 
unattainable  at  the  present  time  due  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  Is  a  worthy  goal  for 
which  ovir  Nation  should  continue  to  strive. 

You  may  recall  in  July  of  1968  that  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation  held 
hearings  on  draft '  reform  In  Washington 
In  preparation  for  the  presentation  of  the 
•Youth  Plank"  in  our  Party's  1968  Platform. 
We  received  testimony  from  General  Hershey, 
Senators  Tower,  Brooke  and  Domlnlck,  nu- 
merous Congressmen,  as  well  as  leaders  of 
youth  organizations  and  specialists  In  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement.  Our  recommen- 
dations, which  were  presented  to  the  Plat- 
form Committee  and  eventually  became  part 
of  our  Platform,  were  In  strong  agreement 
with  both  your  May  13  proposals  and  your 
search  for  an  all-volunteer  army.  We  are 
therefore  Indeed  proud  to  see  otir  recom- 
mendations for  change  In  America  move  to- 
ward reality. 

Maybe  there  Is  some  message  here  for  the 
young  people  of  America  in  that  we,  as  young 
citizens,  saw  a  problem;  quietly  and  thor- 
oughly analysed  it;  worked  through  the 
established  procedures  available  for  bringing 
orderly  change;  and  now,  to  some  extent, 
that  change  lias  been  accomplished.  In  short, 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation  can  accom- 
plish change  through  legitimate  channels 
rather  than  by  riots  and  revolution. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  all 
Republican  members  of  Congress  so  that 
they  may  know  of  our  strong  support  of 
your  May  13  proposals.  We  pledge  to  you 
our  continued  support  both  as  the  leader  of 
our  Party  and  our  Nation. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  McDonau), 

Chairman. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING— SECURITY 
VIOLATION   BY   ROWAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
started  out  as  an  effort  to  canonize  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  now  degen- 
erated to  vitriolic  attacks  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.  In  fact,  several  left- 
wing  extremists  including  a  gossip  col- 
umnist even  demanded  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  because  he  told  the  truth. 
'  Carl  Rowan  claims  that  through  one 
of  his  sinecures  in  the  repudiated  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration  he  was  en- 
abled to  eavesdrop  on  some  of  the  King 
surveillance.  Now,  writing  a  column  for 
his  own  profit,  he  talks  about  Just  what 
he  wants  to  talk  about  and  dismisses 
the  balance  as  "barnyard  gossip."  This 
cavalier  breach  of  security  deserves  at- 
tention on  at  least  two  grounds. 

Should  individuals  who  come  into  pos- 
session of  class.ifled  security  information 
under  color  of  legitimacy  be  encouraged 
to  peddle  it  in  bits  and  pieces  for  their 
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own  profit?  la  not  this  still  a  crime? 
Should  not  Rowan  have  the  tvportunlty 
to  appear  before  an  appropriate  body — 
perhaps  a  commlttte  of  the  Cohgress  or 
even  a  grand  Jury — so  that  he  can  testi- 
fy under  oath  as  to  what  It  was  that  he 
heard — that  the  American  people,  having 
no  security  clearance,  must  not  be  told? 
Obviously  Rowan  can  now  tell  the 
American  people  what  caused  Martin 
Luther  King's  decision  to  sidestep  the 
civH  rights  movement  and  suddenly  be- 
come a  pro-Red  leader  in  the  peace 
agitation  movement  march  in  New  York 
City.  Expressly,  was  King's  decision 
based  on  orders,  because  he  was  under 
party  discipline? 

If  Rowan  knows  the  answer,  so  does 
Ramsey  Clark,  and  so  does  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  Can  this  be  the  reason  that  they 
are  now  demanding  Mr.  Hoover's  resig- 
nation, so  that  this  record  can  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  true  facts  of  the  matter 
forever  hidden  from  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

If  Rowan  and  company  want  to  re- 
habilitate Martin  Luther  King,  then  it 
would  seem  that  their  activities  would  be 
dedicated  to  calling  for  the  President  to 
release  the  FBI  files — not  to  destroy 
them. 

In  a  test  of  credibility,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
needs  no  assistance — even  against  Row- 
an. Clark,  and  Katzenbach,  and  a  bevy 
of  lef twing  college  professors  all  at  once. 
Against  Robert  Kennedy,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  contest  ended  sudden- 
ly when  It  was  realized  that  Hoover  had 
thfi  signature  of  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  disclaimed  authorization. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  keep 
abreast  of  the  ridiculous  defense  and  dis- 
gusting confusion  being  created  by  peo- 
ple who  know  better,  I  Include  an  assort- 
ment of  news  clippings  over  the  past  few 
days: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  June  19,  19691 
Kino  Wzketaf  Called  RFK's  Ioka:   Hoovxb 

Reveals  Memo  to  FBI  Crna)  Concern  Over 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  today  dis- 
closed tliat  wiretapping  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Lutber  King's  telephone  was  proposed  bjr 
then  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  FBI 
officials  In  June  1963  and  authorized  over 
Kennedy's  signature  a  few  months  later. 

Hoover  said  the  FBI  has  in  Its  files  two 
memorandunu  which  malce  It  clear  that  Ken- 
nedy conceived  the  Idea  of  the  wiretap  on 
King  and  subsequently  authorized  the  bu- 
reau to  proceed  with  the  wiretapping  on  Oct. 
10, 1963. 

The  monitoring  was  discontinued  on  April 
30,  1966,  Hoover  said. 

Kennedy  Initiated  the  Idea  for  the  tap  In 
a  conversation  with  Courtney  E^▼anB,  then 
assistant  director  of  the  FBI  and  Ualson 
officer  between  the  agency  and  the  Justice 
Dopartment,  Hoover  told  The  Star  today. 

MEMORANDUM    CTTES 

Hoover  said  the  FBI  has  a  memorandum  In 
its  files  from  Evans  to  Hoover,  dated  la  June. 
1963.  Brans  reported  that  Kennedy  said  he 
was  concerned  about  allegations  that  if'ng 
was  a  student  and  believer  in  Marxism.  Ken- 
nedy, according  to  the  Evans  memorandtun, 
expressed  concern  that  Mar^tTri  ai]gii,t  in- 
filtrate the  race  issue  in  the  United  States 
because  of  King's  leadeiahlp  of  Negroes 
through  his  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 


EX^TENSIONS.  OP  BifiMARKS 

Evans  r^erted  in  the  memo  to  tba  FBI 
director.  Hoover  aald.  >b«t  the  attorney  gcn> 
eral  was  alarmed  by  alleged  aasoeiatloas  be- 
tween King  and  a  New  Yorker  with  Jiandat 
connections.  Kennedy  asked  Evans,  tha  nem- 
oraadum  said,  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to 
install  electronic  devices  to  mmiltor  Klngli 
conversations  In  aa  effort  to  dJsoovsr  the  ex- 
tent of  a  possible  threat  to  national  security. 

According  to  Evans'  memo,  the  liaison  man 
told  Kennedy  there  were  technical  dlfflcultiea 
in  lnwt,aUlng  such  devices  in  the  case  of  the 
Negro  leader  beoausa  he  was  a  man  who  was 
almoet  constantly  traveling. 

Hoover  told  The  Star  that  the  FBI  also  told 
Kennedy  at  the  time  that  they  questioned  the 
advisability  of  undertaking  the  eleotronlo 
surveillance  because  of  possible  polltloal  re- 
percussions. 

On  October  7, 1963,  however,  following  sub- 
sequent discussion  Hoover  said  he  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in 
which  he  repnarted  that  it  was  now  technically 
feasible  to  apply  telephone  wire  taps  to  Being's 
telephone  at  SCLC  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  and  at  an  unnamed  address  In  New  Tork 
City.  This  was.  In  effect,  a  request  for  au- 
thorization to  proceed,  the  director  said. 

That  Hoover  memorandimi  bears  the  sig- 
nature of  "Robert  P.  Kennedy"  In  the  lower 
left-hand  comer  over  the  handwritten  date 
"10-10-63." 

Aides  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kezmedy,  D-Mass., 
said  today  he  would  have  no  conmient  on 
Hoover's  disclosure. 

Hoover  made  the  bombshell  disclosure  to- 
day as  the  climax  to  a  long  series  of  charges 
and  counter-charges  Involving  Justice  De- 
partment officials,  the  FBI  and  Star  column- 
ist Carl  Rowan  over  the  manner  In  which  the 
conversations  of  King  were  Intercepted  by 
the  Bureau. 

Rowan  charged  In  a  column  Sunday  that 
the  FBI  had  no  authority  to  wiretap  Dr. 
Klzig's  conversations  and  quoted  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  as  saying  the 
Implication  that  people  thought  Dr.  King 
was  a  security  threat  is  outrageous." 

The  following  day,  Associate  F'BI  Director 
Clyde  A.  Tolson  wrote  a  letter  to  Rowan  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  official  wiretapping 
on  King  had  the  advance  aH>roval  of 
Kennedy. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  20,  1969] 
FBI  Won't  Talk  About  AoornoNAL 

WnOTAFPINGS 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
refiosed  to  say  whether  It  has  ever  tapped  the 
telephones  of  any  members  of  Congress  as 
part  of  Its  Job  of  "protecting  internal  secur- 
ity." 

Clyde  A.  Tolson,  the  FBI  associate  direc- 
tor who  disclosed  in  a  letter  to  me  that  the 
telephone  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  IQng 
was  tapped  "strictly  In  the  field  of  internal 
security,"  has  also  refused  to  say  whether 
the  FBI  has  tapped  the  telephones  or  bugged 
the  homes  of  other  civil  rights  leaders  such 
as  Roy  WUklns  of  the  NAACP,  Whitney 
Young  of  the  National  Urban  League,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  or  James  Farm- 
er, formerly  of  the  Committee  on  Racial 
Equality  and  now  an  assistant  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  a  curt  exchange  of  letters  with  this 
reporter,  Tolson  takes  the  view  that  in  re- 
vealing that  the  wiretap  on  King  was  au- 
thorized by  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the 
FBI's  purpose  has  "been  accomplished"  and 
"there  is  no  need  to  continue  this  corres- 
pondence." 

Thus  the  FBI  seeks  to  evade  the  thrust 
of  my  recent  column  that  Tolson  labeled 
"scurrilous"  by  resting  its  case  on  an  assort- 
ment of  allegations  against  two  dead  men 
who  cannot  talk  back. 
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First,  in  an  all-out  effort  to  protect  the 
repuutton  of' J.  SOgar  Hoover,  the  FBI  has 
aOsged  t3urt  the  wiretap  on  King  was  both 
sug0M«sd  and  approved  by  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Check  of  records  I  kept  on  the  King  af- 
fair du^ag  my  government  days.  Including 
discussions  of  the  matter  with  FBI  officials, 
suggests  that  Kennedy  did  approve  the  wire- 
tap, but  that  the  TBI  lies  in  stating  that  It 
was  Kennedy's  Idea  originally. 

A  significant  point  that  was  central  to  my 
coltmin  has  been  obscured  by  the  "Btoover 
or  Kennedy?"  controversy.  That  is  my  point 
that  the  FBI  can.  does  and  will  tap  the 
phone  or  bug  the  dwelling  of  just  about  any 
American  in  the  name  of  "internal  secur- 
ity." 

'  Rather  than  meet  this  point,  the  FBI  wants 
the  wiretapping-bugging  controversy  to  focus 
on  King  becaxise  It  possesses  tape  recordings 
and  photographs  that  It  thinks  will  blacken 
King's  reputation. 

(Tolson  has  carefully  neglected  to  com- 
ment on  my  report  that  for  years  the  FBI 
has  had  a  small  army  of  agents  and  allies 
roaming  the  country  whispering  the  dirt 
about  King.) 

FBI  strategy  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  some  of  the  public  already  hates  King, 
others  automatically  despise  heroes  who 
txirn  out  to  have  feet  of  clay,  and  still  oth- 
ers are  quick  to  adopt  a  holier-than-thou 
posture  and  throw  the  first  stone.  The  as- 
sumption seems  to  be  that  if  the  FBI  leaks 
enough  degrading  details  about  King  the 
American  people  will  forget  the  central 
charge  In  my  column  that  the  FBI  found 
so  wounding  It  flnaUy  decided  to  teU  the 
American  people  part  of  the  truth. 

That  charge.  I  repeat.  Is  that  we  are  a  lot 
closer  to  becoming  a  police  state  than  most 
Americans  realize.  Nothing  illustrates  this 
more  than  the  current  FBI  campaign. 

But  the  Issue  Is  not  whether  King  was  a 
saint — and  perhaps  this  is  the  time  for  me  to 
reveal  that  I  have  read  the  FBI  reports  based 
on  electronic  surveillance  of  the  late  Nobel 
prize-winner.  I  know  how  much  dirt  the  FBI 
has  dug  up,  and  90  percent  of  it  is  barnyard 
gossip  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  "internal 
security"  or  "Marxist  Influencee." 

The  question  Is:  Should  a  powerful,  pollce- 
Investlgatlve  agency  be  permitted  to  tap  an 
American's  telephone,  bug  his  home,  sneak 
electronic  devices  into  his  hotel  rooms,  just 
because  someone  In  the  Justice  Department 
(Hoover,  Kennedy  or  whoever)  thinks  he  has 
"Communist  associates"?  Ought  not  there  be 
the  safeguard  of  some  court  concluding  that 
some  "Clear  and  present  danger"  Justifies 
such  an  Invasion  of  a  free  man's  privacy? 

Was  there  a  "clear  and  present  danger" 
that  King  would  endanger  the  nation's  se- 
curity. If  so.  why  did  the  danger  disappear  on 
April  30. 1965.  when  the  FBI  claims  it  discon- 
tinued the  wiretap?  ELlng  was  seeing  the 
same  "dangerous"  people  for  almost  three 
years  after  that. 

The  answer  Is  that  certain  bugglngs  and 
other  surveillance  of  King  did  not  end  in  AprU 
1965.  As  a  top  government  official.  I  read  FBI 
surveillance  reports  on  King  long  after  the 
date  when  Hoover  says  the  wiretaps  were 
ended. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  FBI  will  not  admit 
to  this  later  surveillance  because  it  can- 
not claim  that  it  was  authorized  by  Attor- 
neys Oeneral  Nicholas  DeB.  Katzenbach  and 
Ramsey  Clark,  both  of  whom  are  alive  to 
defend  themselves. 

There  is  a  fundamental  point  about  the 
King  affair  that  Is  valid  no  matter  who  au- 
thorized the  wiretap  and  bugglngs.  If  the 
FBI  had  Information  that  Tcing  was  an 
enemy  and  menace  to  his  country,  we  have 
courts  and  other  proper  channels  in  which 
to  make  whatever  charges  the  FBI  felt  it 
could  prove.  This  affords  the  accused  a 
chance  to  face  his  accuser,  to  reply. 
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But  the  most  frightful  aspect  of  this  whole 
business  is  to  have  FBI  officials  waging  a 
campaign  to  destroy  a  man  by  rumor,  by 
stealth,  by  whispers,  by  flashing  dirty  pic- 
tures in  smoke-filled  bars. 

These  are  the  legal  and  moral  Issues  thSt 
the  American  public  m\ut  face.  And  we  must 
not  be  blinded  to  the  reality  by  a  shrewd 
campaign  to  make  the  late  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  tbs 
villi  ans. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  30,  19W] 
KiMO  WaETAPPXNO  Dispxm  WmiNS 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Two  former  U.S.  attorneys  general,  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  President  Nixon 
have  all  entered  the  growing  controversy  over 
federal  wiretapping  on  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

The  new  issue  that  last  night  divided 
Hoover  and  former  Attorneys  General  Nicho- 
las deB.  Katzenbach  and  Ramsey  Clark  Is 
whether  the  tap  on  King's  telephone  was  the 
original  idea  of  the  late  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

President  Nixon,  apparently  rejecting  the 
advice  of  a  key  aide,  also  stepped  into  the 
dispute  to  declare  "complete  confidence"  in 
Hoover. 

KZT   POINT    NOT   DISCUSSED 

However,  Nixon  did  not  dlscTiss  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  was  Kennedy's  Idea  to  tap 
King's  telephone. 

The  President,  Instead,  commented  only  on 
the  issue  of  basic  authority  for  installing  the 
device.  He  said  he  had  "checked  personally" 
and  had  found  Hoover  was  correct  in  saying 
that  no  wiretaps  were  ever  used  without  an 
attorney  general's  authority. 

Hoover  told  The  Evening  Star  yesterday 
that  the  FBI  has  In  its  files  a  June  1963 
memorandum  which — according  to  Hoover — 
showed  that  Kennedy  had  asked  about  the 
feasibility  of  using  electronic  devices  to 
monitor  King. 

COUNTERATTACK 

Hoover  revealed  the  existence  of  two 
memorandums,  in  one  of  which  he  said  Ken- 
nedy expressed  concern  about  possible 
Marxist  involvement  with  the  late  Negro 
leader. 

Katzenbach,  who  was  Kennedy's  top  al3e, 
issued  a  statement  last  night  saying  that  it 
is  "false"  to  "say  or  imply  that  this  tap  was 
the  original  conception  of  Robert  Kennedy." 

Clark  Issued  a  separate  statement  describ- 
ing Hoover's  comments  as  "unfair  and  de- 
ceptive." He  said  Hoover  repeatedly  re- 
quested authorization  for  the  wiretap. 

Neither  Katzenbach  nor  Clark  disputed  the 
suggestion  that  Kennedy  bad  given  the  FBI 
permission  to  Install  the  wiretap  on  King's 
telephone.  Katzenbach  said  fiatly  that  "there 
has  never  been  an  issue  as  to  the  fact 
that .  .  .  Kennedy  personally  authorized  each 
telephone  wiretap — as  had  his  predecessors 
and  successors." 

This  had  been  the  issue  earlier  this  week, 
and  it  was  the  only  Issue  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent commented  at  his  press  conference. 

On  Monday,  Hoover's  associate  director, 
Clyde  A.  Tolson.  said  in  a  letter  to  Star 
columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan  that  the  device  on 
King's  telephone  had  been  approved  in  writ- 
ing In  advance  by  Kennedy. 

Yesterday,  in  another  letter  to  Rowan,  Tol- 
son said  that  he  had  written  to  the  column- 
ist to  "refute"  a  column  in  last  Simday's  Star 
criticizing  Hoover  over  the  wiretapping  inci- 
dent. His  Monday  letter.  Tolson  said,  had 
been  written  because  of  "your  unwarranted 
charge  that  the  wiretap  .  .  .  was  unauthor- 
ized and  illegal." 

Having  given  his  reply,  the  associate  di- 
rector said,  "there  is  no  need  to  continue 
this      correspondence."      This      apparently 
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amounted  to  a  refusal  to  answer  a  series  of 
other  questions  about  wiretapping  which 
Rowan  had  submitted  to  Tolson  this  week. 

Appearing  on  television  last  night.  Rowan 
said  hs  had  asked  Tolson  "how  many  other 
civil  rights  leaders"  had  been  the  subject  of 
FBI  wuetapping — ^including  James  Fanner, 
Ploy/J  McKlssick.  Roy  Wllklns  and  Whitney 
Young. 

ThS  question  of  whethSr  an  attorney  gen- 
eral gave  the  FBI  authority  to  Install  any 
wiretaps,  on  King  or  anyone  else,  has  come 
up  in  recent  years  when  the  legality  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  was  contested  in  court. 

For  years,  every  administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  practice  that  a  "national  security" 
wiretap  Is  legal  if  It  has  been  expressely  au- 
thorized by  the  attorney  general. 

Tolson 's  letter  Monday  said  the  device  used 
on  King's  telephone  was  used  only  for  "na- 
tional security"  purposes. 

But  Hoover's  discussion  on  the  King  wire- 
tap with  The  Star  yesterday  switched  the 
central  question  in  the  controversy  away 
from  the  legality  of  the  monitoring. 

He  discussed  with  Star  representatives  two 
memwandimis  he  said  the  FBI  had  in  its 
posseeelon.  The  first  of  these,  Hoover  said, 
was  a  memo  to  him  from  Courtney  A.  Evans, 
who  In  1963  was  assistant  director  of  the  FBI 
and  was  the  bureau's  liaison  man  with 
Kennedy. 

The  Evans  memo.  Hoover  said,  reported  on 
a  conversation  between  Kennedy  and  Evans 
In  which  the  attorney  general  was  said  to 
have  asked  about  the  technical  feasibility  of 
monitoring  King. 

The  FBI  chief  said  the  Evans'  memo  related 
that  Kennedy  was  concerned  about  reports 
that  King  had  ties  with  a  New  York  attorney 
with  "known  Communist  connections,"  that 
King  was  a  student  of  Marxism,  but  that  he 
did  not  openly  espouse  Marxism  because  of 
his  reiigloiis  beliefs. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  about  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  Hoover's  comments  indi- 
cated, was  to  prove  or  disprove  these  reports. 
Hoover  also  discussed  a  second  ddciiment. 
In  which  the  director  said  he  advised  Ken- 
nedy that  It  was  technically  feasible  to  apply 
wiretaps  to  King's  telephones  at  two  places — 
one  on  King's  phones  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the 
other  at  an  unnamed  location  in  New  York 
City.  This  memo.  Hoover  said,  was  dated  Oct. 
7,  1968.  and  contained  Kennedy's  signattve 
and  the  date  Oct.  10,  1963,  at  the  bottom. 

As  a  restilt  of  the  October  document, 
Hoover  indicated,  a  wiretap  was  installed  on 
King's  telephone. 

Former  Atty.  Gen.  Katzenbach.  who  was 
Kermedy's  deputy  at  the  time,  directly  chal- 
lenged Hoover's  interpretation  of  the  June 
1963  memo.  It  was  his  first  public  attack  on 
Hoover  or  the  FBI. 

"To  say  or  Imply  that  this  tap  was  the 
original  conception  of  Robert  Kennedy — that 
he  was  the  moving  force  in  this  situation — 
or  that  he  had  any  doubts  whatsoever  as  to 
Dr.  King's  loyalty  or  integrity  is  false." 

"It  is  unworthy  of  the  tradition  of  the  FBI 
to  attack  in  this  fashion  the  reputation  of 
two  men  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 

"Truth  is  seldom  found  in  selective  and 
partial  disclosures  of  this  type.  What  has 
been  said  Is  unfair  to  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
King,  by  no  standard  that  I  known  consonant 
with  that  integrity  and  sense  of  justice  which 
has  always  heretofore  been  the  contribution 
of  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  administration  of  Amer- 
ican justice." 

Former  Atty.  Gen.  Clark's  separate  state- 
ment echoed  these  remarks.  He  described 
Hoover's  statement  to  The  Star  as  "unfair 
because  it  comes  after  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King  have  been  murdered  in 
the  service  of  humanity  and  are  \mable  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  cannot  be  denied 
through  release  of  selected  materials  from 
FBI  files." 
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Cla^k  added  that  he  thought  Hoover's 
statement  is.  deceptive  In  depicting  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  reluctant  esveadropper  of  Dr. 
King.  "He  repeatedly  requested  rae  to  au- 
thwize  FBI  wiretaps  on  Dr.  King  while  I  was 
attorney  general.  The  last  of  these  requests, 
none  of  which  was  granted,  came  two  days 
before  the  murder  of  Dr.  Kltig." 

The  other  person  named  In  Hoover's  com- 
ments— Courtney  Evans,  now  a  Washington 
attorney — was  In  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  to- 
day, and  was  not  answering  his  hotel  tele- 
phone. 

President  Nixon's  entry  into  the  dispute 
came  before  the  Katzenbach  and  Clark  state- 
ments had  become  available. 

A  reporter  at  the  White  House  press  con- 
ference asked  whether.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  wiretapping  controversy.  Hoover  still  had 
Nixon's  confidence  and  whether  any  decision 
had  been  made  "concerning  his  tenure." 

Nixon  replied  that  the  director  "does  enjoy 
my  complete  confidence,  and  there  has  been 
no  discussion  with  regard  to  his  tenure  as 
far  as  the  future  Is  concerned." 

Hoover  is  past  retirement  age,  but  presi- 
dents have  continued  to  grant  him  continua- 
tions In  office  from  year  to  year. 

Nixon  did  iy>t  stop  with  a  direct  answer  to 
the  reporter's  question.  He  added: 

"I  should  add  further  that  with  regard  to 
the  controversy  on  electronic  surveillance 
that  I  checked  persontOly  Into  the  matter  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  surveillance  which 
had  been  discussed  had'  been  conducted  by 
him  and  the  FBI,  by  themselves,  or  whether 
It  had,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  always, 
been  approved  by  the  attorney  general. 

"I  found  that  it  had  always  been  approved 
by  the  attorney  general,  as  Mr.  Hoover  testi- 
fied in  1964  and  1965." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  19691 
Katzenbach  Disputes  FBI  on  King  Tap 
Former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  charged  last  night  that  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  account  of  why 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kings  phone  was  tapped 
is  false. 

Katzenbach  acknowledged  that  the  wire- 
tap was  "personally  authorized"  by  then  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

"But  to  say  or  imply  that  this  tap  was 
the  original  conception  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy ...  is  false,"  Katzenbach  said. 

Other  sources  who  held  high  p>osltlons  in 
the  Justice  Department  under  Kennedy  said 
the  Attorney  General  approved  the  tap  on 
Dr.  King  only  after  the  FBI  had  urged  him 
to  "over  and  over  and  over  again"  for  two 
years  because  the  FBI  believed  Dr.  King  was 
either  a  communist  or  a  tool  of  the  Cora- 
mimlst  Party. 

Kennedy's  defenders  spoke  after  President 
Nixon  strongly  supported  Hoover. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  his  press  conference  last 
night  that  his  personal  check  had  found  that 
bugging  "had  always  been  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  as  Mr.  Hoover  testified 
In  1963  and  1964." 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  the  recent 
disclosure  of  the  King  wiretapping  and  the 
controversy  over  who  wanted  it — ^Hoover  or 
Kennedy — led  Mm  to  look  into  the  contro- 
versy personally. 

Katzenbach.  Issuing  a  statement  in  New 
York,  said  that:  "It  Is  im worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  FBI  to  attack  In  this  fashion  the 
reputation  of  two  men  who  cannot  defend 
themselves." 

During  Kennedy's  first  two  weeks  as  At- 
torney Oeneral  in  early  1961,  the  other 
sources  said,  the  FBI  came  to  Kennedy  and 
said  that  Dr.  King  was  deeply  involved  with 
two  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

FBI  representatives  repeated  their  charges 
frequently  during  the  next  two  years,  these 
sources,  who  held  positions  at  assistant  sec- 
retarv  level  or  above,  said. 
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In  tha  fall  of  IMS,  Kennedy  agreed  to 
place  a  tap  on  King's  Southern  OtarUtlan 
Leadership  Conference  phone  to  verify  or 
dlsproT*   the  FBI  anegatUHia,   the  aourcaa 


The  verelon  of  the  incident  that  Hoover 
haa  made  public  la  very  similar — except  that 
hla  account  attrlbutee  the  fears  that  Dr  King 
was  a  Marxist  to  Kennedy. 

Hoover  told  the  Svcmlng  Star  yesterday 
that  Kennedy  propoeed  ti4>plng  King's  phone 
to  discover  If  the  dvll  rights  leader  was 
closely  associated  with  Marxist  Ideas  and 
had  Marxist  foUowen. 

Hoover  reportedly  showed  the  Star  two 
memoranda  flrom  1963.  The  first,  written  by 
then  assistant  director  of  the  FBI  and  liaison 
man  with  the  Justice  Department  Courtney 
Evans,  reported  a  conversation  between  Evans 
and  Kennedy  In  which  the  Attorney  General 
rqxartedly  Inquired  whether  tapping  King's 
phone  was  feasible. 

The  second  was  Hoover's  request  for  the 
wiretapping  authoriaation;  It  bore  Ken- 
nedy's signature  and  the  date  "10-10-68"  In 
the  lower  left-hand  comer. 

An  FBI  spokesman  made  clear  In  response 
to  questions  that  Hoover  would  not  talk  to 
\he  Wafhlngton  Post.  The  spokesman  said 
the  Sisf  story  "speaks  for  Itself"  and  would 
not  cdminent  further. 

Evans,  now  in  private  law  praetlce  here, 
was  reported  to  be  en  route  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  could  not  be  reached. 

The  wiretapping  of  Dr.  King's  phone  was 
disclosed  during  Casslus  Clay's  draft  evasion 
hearing  in  Houston  and  has  caused  angry 
debate  over  the  role  of  the  FBI,  a  bureau  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

"I  have  never  authorized  installation  of 
technical  electronic  devices  without  author- 
ity of  the  Attorney  General, "  the  Star  quoted 
Hoover  as  saying.  He  said  the  King  wiretap 
was  stopped  April  30.  1965^two  months  be- 
fore former  President  Johnson  Issued  an 
order  banning  the  practice  except  In  na- 
tional seciuity  investigations. 

As  for  his  Administration's  future  policy 
on  eavesdropping,  Mr.  Nixon  said  at  hU  news 
conference  the  technique  would  be  em- 
ployed "sparingly,"  with  concern  for  indi- 
vidual rights  of  privacy,  "but  very  effectively" 
with  the  aim  of  protecting  the  United  States 
from  both  internal  and  external  danger. 

The  debate  over  wiretapping  was  fueled  by 
th  claim  last  week  by  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  that  the  Executive  Branch  Is 
Immune  from  court  supervision  when  It 
eavesdrops  on  allegedly  subversive  groups. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  23,  1969) 

Paonsaoas  Assah.  SrAtto  on  "Bvocimg" 

Thirteen  professors  frotn  major  law  schools 
have  joined  to  "firmly  condemn"  the  Justice 
Department's  new  claim  of  unlimited  power 
to  use  secret  listening  devices  on  home-front 
troublemakers. 

In  a  letter  yesterday  to  Atty.  Gen.  John  N. 
BAtcbell,  the  profeesors  said: 

"To  grant  such  a  claim  would  gravely 
threaten  some  of  our  most  fimdamental  lib- 
erties 88  well  as  the  role  of  law  itself." 

They  linked  the  new  "bugging"  policy  to 
the  stlll-growlng  controversy  over  FBI  wire- 
tapping of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  ICing 
Jr.  They  asked: 

"If  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  the  Black  Mus- 
lim Leader  Elijah  Muhammad  and  vigorous 
opponents  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  considered 
appropriate  subjects  for  such  gross  viola- 
tions of  their  rights,  which  groups  vigorously 
seeking  change,  whether  radical,  liberal  or 
conservattve,  is  safe?" 

BIG  BKOTHES   AXGincKirr  ' 
The  professors   labeled  the  department's 
new  theory  of  its  power  "the  argument  that 
Big  Brother  knows  best." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Justice  Department  lawyers  spelled  out  the 
newly  broadened  policy  on  electronic  siirvell- 
lanoe  in  papers  filed  a  week  ago  In  the  pend- 
ing federal  case  against  New  Left  demon- 
strators at  last  summer's  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  In  Chicago. 

Whenever  the  attorney  general  deems  It 
necessary  to  monitor  secretly  the  conversa- 
tion of  groups  and  persons  who  might  "fo- 
ment violent  disorders,"  the  department 
claimed,  he  could  do  so  on  his  own  authority 
without  getting  approval  In  a  court  order. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  ban  on  "un- 
reasonable" searches  not  approved  by  a  court 
simply  does  not  apply  in  such  situations,  the 
department  claimed  in  a  document  filed  with 
U.S.  District  Coiurt  in  Chicago. 

Never  before  had  the  department  claimed 
that  Idnd  of  authority  except  when  gather- 
ing "foreign  Intelligence"  about  "external 
threats." 

ADICITTXD    IN    COUXT 

Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell's  staff  did  not  make 
this  claim  to  power  until  after  the  depcut- 
ment  had  been  forced  to  admit.  In  a  Houston 
federal  court,  that  it  had  carried  out  exten- 
sive wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  on  Dr. 
King  and  Muhammad. 

The  wiretap  on  Dr.  King  has  become  the 
source  of  a  deepening  confict  between  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  two  former 
U.S.  attorneys  general,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  and  Ramsey  Clark. 

Hoover  has  said  the  late  Atty.  Gen.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  authorized  the  FBI  to  tap  King's 
telephone  and  that  it  was  Kennedy's  original 
Idea  to  do  so.  Both  K&tzenbach  and  Clark 
have  said  that  It  is  "false"  to  attribute  the 
proposal  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Clark  has  sugges- 
ted that  "perhaps  the  time  has  come"  for 
Hoover  to  retire. 

The  law  professors'  800-word,  strongly 
phrased  protest  to  Mitchell  seems  Ukely  to 
broaden  the  controvMsy  to  include  current 
"bugging"  policy  in  general. 

Included  among  the  13  signers  of  the  letter 
is  one  law  dean,  Louis  H.  Pollak  of  Yale.  The 
other  12  are  described  as  specialists  In  crim- 
inal and  consUtutional  law. 

The  others  are  Anthony  O.  Amsterdam 
of  Pennsylvania  University,  Vem  Cotmtry- 
man  of  Harvard,  Norman  Dorsen  of  New  York 
University,  Steven  B.  Duke  of  Yale,  Gerald 
Gunther  of  Stanford,  Yale  Kamlsar  and  Ar- 
thur R.  Mllln-  of  Michigan  University.  Ken- 
neth W.  Graham,  Jr.,  of  UCLA,  Michael  S. 
Josephson  of  Wayne  State  (Detroit),  Ed- 
mund W.  Kltch  of  Chicago  University,  Her- 
man Schwartz  of  New  York  State  University 
(Buffalo)    and  Alan  Westln  of  Columbia. 

"APPEASS    IN    CONTLlCr" 

The  professors  suggested  that  the  Justice 
Department's  claimed  authority  "appears  to 
be  in  conflict"  with  last  year's  crime  control 
law,  which  permits  electronic  monitoring  to 
obtain  evidence  of  riots,  treason,  sedition 
and  subversion,  but  only  with  the  advance 
approval  of  a  federal  court. 

These  are  "precisely  the  crimes  for  which 
the  department  is  seeking  the  authority  to 
eavesdrop  without  Judicial  supervision." 

Noting  that  "until  Just  a  few  years  ago," 
there  was  little  demand  for  "bugging"  except 
in  "the  moet  serious  offenses  like  espionage, 
treason,  kidnapping  and  miirder,"  the  pro- 
fessors commented: 

"We  firmly  condemn  this  attempt  to  ob- 
tain such  absolute  power  against  our  own 
people  in  domestic  affairs." 

If  the  department's  claim  to  pownr  is  up- 
held, the  profeesors  said,  this  woiUd  "repudi- 
ate one  of  our  oldest  and  moet  vital  tradl- 
tlons" — that  is,  having  a  "neutral  and  de- 
tached" Judge  pass  upon  police  requests  for 
search  i>ower. 

They  concluded  by  siiggeetlng  that  "the 
government  has  confessed  error  before  In  the 
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Interests  of  Justice,  and  we  call  upon  it  to 
do  so  again  in  this  instance." 

[Rnm  the  Evening  Star,  June  23,  1969) 
Clst's  Lawteui  DnruTK  FBI  Account  or 

BUGOINC 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Attorneys  for  former  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Casslus  Clay  have  filed  papers  In 
a  federal  court  accusing  FBI  officials  of  lying 
about  the  wiretaps  and  bugglngs  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Elijah  Mu- 
hanunad,  leader  of  the  Black  Muslims. 

Clay's  lawyers  said  there  were  discrepan- 
cies between  statements  made  here  last  week 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  other 
top  FBI  officials  and  testimony  in  a  recent 
Clay  hearing  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Houston. 

The  brief,  filed  in  the  UJ5.  DlBtrlct  Court 
In  Houston  late  FMday,  says  the  FBI  has 
produced  a  "gap  of  credlbUlty  (that)  now 
approaches  a  crater." 

Clay's  lawyers  are  seeking  access  to  wire- 
tap information  and  penonnel  that  the  gov- 
ernment so  far  haa  avoided  making  available. 
The  Clay  hearings.  In  which  the  fighter  seeks 
reversal  of  his  conviction  and  five-year  sen- 
tence for  draft  evasion,  touched  off  the  cur- 
rent  fiuxjr  over  FBI  wiretapping  and  bugging. 

It  was  in  these  Hotiston  court  hearings 
that  the  government  admitted  that  it  had 
tapped  the  telephones  of  King  and  both  wire- 
tapped the  phone  and  bugged  the  home  of 
Elijah  Muhammad. 

A  column  by  this  reporter  provoked  the 
FBI  to  claim  that  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
a«  attorney  general,  both  propoeed  and  au- 
thorized the  tap  of  King's  phones.  Kezmedy's 
successor  as  attorney  general,  Nicholas  de  B. 
Katzenbach,  and  his  successor,  Ramsey  Clark, 
have  both  disputed  the  FBI  claim  that  Ken- 
nedy propoeed  the  wiretap  on  King  although 
they  acknowledge  that  he  approved  it. 

The  brief  filed  in  Houston  could  force 
the  government  to  produce  documents,  wire- 
tap and  bugging  transcripts  and  other 
Information. 

Here  are  some  of  the  contradlotlona  that 
are  at  Issue: 

1.  Hoover  told  The  Star  that  he  had  mem- 
oranda signed  by  Kennedy  authorizing  the 
wiretaps  on  King. 

Kennedy  resigned  as  attorney  general  on 
Sept.  3,  1964,  but  Hoover  told  The  Star  that 
the  King  wiretap  was  discontinued  on  April 
30,  1965. 

Since  Katzenbach  and  Clark  deny  approv- 
ing any  King  wiretaps,  who  approved  FBI 
eavesdropping  during  the  almost  eight 
months  after  Kennedy  left  the  attorney 
generalship? 

2.  The  federal  court  brief  claims  that 
either  Hoover  lied  in  saying  that  the  King 
wiretap  was  discontinued  on  April  30,  1965, 
or  else  FBI  Special  Agent  Robert  Nichols  per- 
jured himself  In  his  Hoviston  testimony. 

"It  was  Special  Agent  Nichols  who  stated 
that  the  King  wiretap  had  continued  imtll 
April  4.  1968,  the  day  of  Dr.  King's  assassi- 
nation," the  brief  states. 

(The  transcript  of  Nicholas'  testimony  has 
not  been  printed,  so  the  brief  reflects  the 
memory  of  Clay's  lawyer,  Charles  Morgan  Jr. 
of  Atlanta,  and  his  associates.  The  New  York 
Times  has  reported  Nichols  as  testifying  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  surveillance  of  EUng 
until  May  1966  "and  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  It  went  on  after  that.") 

3.  The  Star  quoted  Hoover  as  saying  that 
on  Oct.  7,  1963,  he  reported  to  Kennedy  that 
It  was  technically  feasible  to  wiretap  tele- 
phonee  at  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  In  Atlanta 
and  at  an  unnamed  location  in  New  York. 

But  testimony  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
In  Houston  shows  the  government  exhibiting 
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a  log  piirported  to  be  the  result  of  a  wiretap 
of  Bang's  home  telephone. 

Thla  ralsee  the  question  of  how  many  King 
tap*  the  FBI  had,  and  which  ones  were  ap- 
proved by  Kennedy  or  anyone  else. 


MARITIME  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  ATLANTIC 
AND  GULP  CX>ASTS  ATTAIN  SUC- 
CESSFUL TENTATIVE  AGREE- 
MENTS— NOW  IT  IS  UP  TO  CON- 
GRESS TO  IMPROVE  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  lOBSOUXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
1969  maritime  labor-management  nego- 
tiations would  be  concluded  amicably 
and  that  the  Nation  would  be  spared  an- 
other shutdown  of  its  merchant  marine. 

This  happy  situation  is  now  a  fact, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts  are  concerned.  Four  leading  mari- 
time unions  have  signed  at  least  tenta- 
tive agreements  with  groups  of  the  ship- 
owners. The  National  Marine  Engi- 
neers' Beneficial  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Radio  Association  reached  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  to  the  negotiations  with 
the  Maritime  Service  Committee  several 
days  before  the  June  15  deadline.  The 
Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  organization 
reached  a  similar  arrangement  on  June 
17,  before  there  had  been  any  substantial 
disruption  of  shipping. 

I  believe  the  men  on  both  the  manage- 
ment and  labor  sides  of  the  table  de- 
serve great  credit  for  this  achievement. 
They  have  negotiated  agreements  which 
provide  the  men  and  women  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  with  distinct  improvements 
in  conditions  for  the  next  3  years.  They 
have  ruled  out  any  escalation  of  benefits 
during  that  period,  so  that  shipping  man- 
agement can  make  necessary  long-range 
plans.  They  have  accomplished  this  with- 
out need  of  Government  aid  or  interfer- 
ence in  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

It  has  been  said  that  strikes  make  front 
page  news,  and  agreements  between  un- 
ions and  employers  get  buried  back  near 
the  classified  advertisements.  Whether 
that  is  so  or  not,  I  think  it  important 
to  stress  the  merit  of  this  collective  bar- 
gaining accomplishment.  It  is  good  for 
the  parties  involved  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  These  unions  and  employers 
have  demonstrated  their  maturity  and 
their  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  whole  country. 

Now,  we  in  Govemment  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, a  responsibility  not  to  waste 
this  3-year  breathing  spell,  but  to  move 
ahead  toward  the  creation  of  a  bigger, 
better,  stronger  merchant  marine.  It  is 
tragic  that  our  merchant  marine  has 
dwindled  so  dangerously.  Now  is  the  time 
to  correct  that  trend.  The  men  of  labor 
and  management  have  shown  their  good 
faith.  I  hope  that  we  in  Government  will 
do  no  less.  I  t>elieve  the  citizens  of  the 
country  recognize  that  an  American  mer- 
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chant  marine  should  be  second  to  none, 
that  it  should  reflect  the  enterprise  of 
the  Nation,  the  advance  of  our  great 
tedmology.  and  the  American  belief  that 
a  laborer  Is  indeed  worthy  of  his  hire. 
It  is  trite,  perhaps,  to  say  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  nation  that  can  plan 
to  send  men  to  the  moon  cannot  develop 
a  modem  fleet  of  merchant  ships.  Let  us 
show,  on  the  threshold  of  the  1970's,  that 
America  is  at  least  as  ready  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  peaceful  competition  on 
the  high  seas  of  this  planet  earth  as  it 
is  in  the  boundless  realms  of  space. 


TESTIMONY  OP  DR.  PAUL  WOODS, 
COORDINATOR,  NDEA,  TITLE  III 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958, 
Congress,  under  title  HI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  decided  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  State  and  local  school 
systems  on  a  50-50  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  instructional  equipment 
and  materials.  At  this  time  Congress  de- 
clared : 

states  and  local  communities  have  and 
must  retain  control  over  and  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  public  education. 

The  act  acknowledged  that — 

The  national  Interest  requires  .  .  .  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  assistance  to 
education  for  programs  which  are  Important 
to  our  defense.  ...  It  is  therefore  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  provide  substantial  assist- 
ance in  various  forms  to  Individuals,  and  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions.  In  order  to 
insure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Paul  Woods,  coordinator  for  NDEA 
title  m  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  believes 
that  for  this  Nation  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands of  technology  and  international 
relations,  we  shall  need  all  the  educa- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  support  on  the  State  and  local 
levels.  He  has  prepared  the  following 
material  as  testimony  for  the  retention 
of  the  present  level  of  financing  title  m 
of  NDEA.  I  am  placing  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Woods'  statement  in  the  Record  today 
so  that  others  in  the  Congress  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  consider  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  vitally  important  issue : 

Testimont  o»  Da.  Paui.  Woods,  Cookdinator, 
NDEA  Title  m 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Labor-HEW: 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  education,  and  to  express  my  extreme  dis- 
tress over  the  possibility  that  one  of  our 
most  important  and  successful  pieces  of 
education  legislation — Title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act — might  not  be 
funded  for  fiscal  1970. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  before  you  an  awe- 
some responsibility.  For,  as  you  deliberate 
on  this  ^proprlatlons  bill,  you  are  doing 
far  more  than  determining  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  shall  be  spent  on  what  pro- 
gram; you  are  reaching  out  and  touching, 
scKnetimes  imperceptibly,  often  dramatically, 
the   lives   of   children — the   future   of   this 
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nation.  Taken  in  that  context.  It  Is  not  in- 
appropriate to  suggest  that  your  respcmsl- 
bUlty  is  all  the  more  awesome  because  the 
decisions  you  come  to  In  this  chamber  will 
affect  not  only  the  children  of  today,  but 
the  America  of  tomorrow. . . . 

Specifically,  however,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  absence  of  an  appropriation  re- 
quest for  Title  HI  of  NDEA,  and  I  am  here  to 
urge  that  you  make  an  appropriation  of  the 
full  amount  authorized  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  1970 — $120  million. 

'ntle  m  of  NDEA  (Public  Law  8ft-864,  as 
amended)  authorlzee  two  programs  for  the 
Improvement  at  instruction.  Part  A  au- 
thorises S120  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to 
be  matched  by  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems on  a  50-50  basts  for  the  purchase  of 
instructional  equipment  and  materials.  The 
subjects  covered  are  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages,  history,  geog- 
raphy, English,  civics,  reading,  economics, 
and  industrial  arts.  It  also  authorizes  tio 
miUlon  for  administration  of  the  program 
and  for  the  employment  of  subject  matter 
specialists,  at  the  state  level,  to  Improve  in- 
struction in  these  ten  subjects. 

New  legislation  establishing  Part  B  rein- 
forces other  Federal  support  in  improving 
educational  opportunity  for  deprived  stu- 
dents. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  in- 
cluding -ntle  ni,  was  brought  into  being  In 
1958.  It  passed  with  bi-partisan  support  and 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Elsenhower 
on  September  2,  1958.  It  has  slnoe  been  re- 
newed four  times,  always  with  bi-partisan 
sponsorship,  and  the  original  three  subject 
areas  have  been  expanded  to  the  ten  set 
forth  above.  Corresponding  with  the  expan- 
sion in  subject  areas  and  corresponding  with 
the  popularity  and  success  of  the  program, 
authorizations  have  been  increased  as  well. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  Title  HI 
over  the  life  of  this  Act  have  been  as  follows : 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE  III,  NDEA 
|ln  millions  of  dotlan) 


PirtA 


Fiscal  yeir 


Grants  to 

States  for 

equipment 

and  materials 


State 
administration 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


49.28 
52.80 
47.52 
47.52 
47.52 
61.  GO 
70.40 
79.20 
79.20 
79.20 
75.74 


1.35 
4.00 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
5.00 
5.20 
7.50 
7.50 
2.00 
2.00 


These  facts,  I  believe,  point  to  a  substan- 
tial Interest  in  this  program  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Now,  for  fiscal  year  1970  the  Administra- 
tion has  returned  with  a  recommendation 
that  no  fimds  be  appropriated  for  NDEA 
Title  m,  neither  for  Part  A  nor  for  the  new 
Part  B. 

Although  TiUe  JU  of  NDEA  has  not  been 
pushed  by  either  the  Johnson  or  the  Nixon 
budget  personnel,  the  facts  are  that  it  is  one 
of  the  more  successftil  and  popular  educa- 
tion programs  among  the  people  who  know  it 
best:  those  who  work  with  it  In  the  field — 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and 
the  school  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors of  our  country. 

Both  the  Ofllce  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
made  recommendations  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  that  Title  III  be  funded;  the  Office 
of  Education  recommended  a  level  of  tl4.1 
million  for  grants  to  the  States,  $1  w^"""" 
for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools,  and 
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$a  iQlUlon  for  .State  administration:  tbe  De- 
p«na$in»$  at  OtlKh,  vaaeattoo.  and  WetMrs 
wwynnmanrtfKttpfct  |17^  million  im  appro- 
prtalWd  tor  th*  xktw  Part  B— for  dfroet 
granta  to  local  «<^ueatton  agendas.  Altho\][|^ 
both  of  these  suggMttona  of  appropriations 
ware  modest  to  the  pomt  of  being  meanlng- 
laas.  the  fMt  la  that  within  ttie  firamework 
of  the  educational  bursauaacr  there  la  reo- 
ognltioa  that  there  is  4  peed  for  the  special 
kinds  of  ssKVtoes  and  prograihs  that  Title 
nz  provides. 

imaa  aa  mavuBiait  mt  mam  AUcmanuTOBa 
In  «»der  to  detaimlne  the  bona  Ode  needs 
of  the  States  for  funds  under  TlUe  m  of 
VaaM,  in  AprQ  of  last  year  the  Nattcmal 
Audli>-Vlsual  Aaaodatlon  surveyed  the  Title 
m  administrates  In  the  various  State  de- 
partments of  education. 

In  reply  to  the  survey,  only  8  of  the  State 
admtnlstratora  Indicated  that  they  were  able 
to  fill  all  requests  from  the  local  educational 
agendes  for  funds  In  flacai  year  1M8.  The 
other  44  who  replied  eetlmated  that  they 
could  have  \i8ed  a  total  of  about  $31.8  mil- 
lion mote  than  the  $19.9  million  actually 
spent. 
The  forty- nine  State  administrators  who 
.  replje^  felt  that  a  total  of  $116,036,417.  in 
Federal  funds  would  be  needed  under  Title 
in  ^or  fiscal  year  1969,  and  •128.260.000  for 
1970,  as  compared  to  the  $75,240,000  which 
was  available  under  the  flacai  year  1968  ap- 
propriation and  under  the  1969  approprla- 

tlOZL 
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At  no  time  while  recommending  a  reduc* 
tlon  (^  funds  for  the  purchase  of  eqiilpment 
and  the  elimination  of  funds  for  supervisory 
services  have  OSlce  of  Education  or  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  spokesmen  Implied  any  faUure 
or  unpopularity  of  the  program.  It  la  well 
that  they  have  not.  The  weight  of  evidence 
demonstrates  that  the  program  has  been  In- 
strumental In  bringing  about  a  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  education.  Since 
19S8,  when  NDEA  was  passed,  schools  have 
been  adopting  the  newly  developed  currlcu- 
lums  In  the  critical  subject  areas  to  meet  the 
new  demands  of  technology  and  Inter- 
national relations. 

Recently,  the  Fairfax  County  School  Sys- 
tem, Fairfax.  Virginia,  embarked  on  a  study 
designed  to  assess  the  relative  achievement 
of  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  pupils  In  a 
program  saturated  with  visual  media  and 
contrasted  with  a  similar  program  not  In- 
cluding the  media  satTiratlon.  Evaluation 
was  conducted  over  a  period  of  one  full 
school  term,  1967-68,  and  four  months  of 
the  second  semester  of  1967. 

Results  provide  hard  data  that  a  program 
of  Instruction  strongly  supported  by  a  heavy 
concentration  of  correlated  media  can  make 
a  positive  Influence  on  learning  as  measured 
by  two  well-known  standardized  tests — 
Lorge  Tbomdlke  verbal  and  non-verbal,  and 
SRA  Achievements  Tests. 

In  November,  1968,  the  Research  and  Edu- 
cational Planning  Center  of  the  College  of 
Sdueatlon  of  the  University  of  Neveda,  Reno, 
Nevada.  J.  Clark  Davis,  Director,  Len  L. 
Trout,  Study  Coordinator,  turned  in  a  "Study 
of  the  Bureau  of  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Administration"  for  the  State  of 
California. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  moet  per- 
tinent for  the  deliberations  of  this  commit- 
tse.  018  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  every 
active.  cq>eratlng  school  district  in  California 
that  had  participated  in  Title  m-A  or  m-B 
MDEA  during  the  past  three  years.  No  place 
was  i»epared  for  signatures  nor  was  any 
effort  made  to  identify  the  respondent  dis- 
tricts. Complete  anonymity  was  thus  In- 
sured. A  total  of  706  returns  were  received. 

Question  number  four  read:  "To  what  ex- 
tant can  improved  student  achievement  In 
your  schools  be  attributed  to  programs  ini- 
tUted  or  aaalatad  with  TlUe  HI  of  MDKAr 


The  response  was  overwhelmingly  weighted 
towavd'  th*  "signlfloaikt  value"  end' tf^OM 
seal*,  "Because  Um  dIMrloCb  Werwlavolved  Ih. 
tha  planning^  mttiattDg,  and  toadltig  itf 
NDCA  proJeetSk"  tit*  reipcgtew  oooohiAed, 
"they  raeognlMd'  tba  value  of  the  pn^mma 
aa  |»Uted  to  student  aohlevamant." 

Question  five  read:  rtt>  what  extent  do 
fcM  feel  that  Title  m  of  NDXa  has  mad0 
It  pdealble  to  Impro^ve  Instruction  tn  the  crit- 
ical areas  covered  Xxy  the  AotT"  One*  agHUa 
the  response  was  overwhelming;  FMm  the 
Mport;  again:  ".  .  .  almost  half  of  tlia  dtv 
Mots  rsspendlog  to  the  question  indicated 
that  NSSA  had  made  It  possible  to  Improve 
Instruction  in  the  critical  areas  of  Baglish. 
civlos,  history,  mathematics,  ef  al..  In  an 
amotint  of  slgntflcsner.  Nearty-  as  many  re- 
ported that  NDEA  had  made  important  con- 
tributlans.  The  638  reporting  important  or 
significant  values  greaUy  outweighs  the  26 
respondents  reporting  little  or  no  value  at- 
tached to  the  Title  ni  oontrlbvUlon." 

My  own  state  of  Illlnoia  Is  one  which  has 
been  particularly  active  using  Title  HI  funds 
to  advantage.  Following  is  a  list  of  workshops 
and  consultant  visits  in  various  subject  areas 
in  Illinois  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  an  available. 

ILUNOI8  TTTLZ  in  NDIA,  FISCAL  TZAR   ISSS 

Science:  49  workshops.  1.066  participants, 
190  consultant  visits. 

Mathematics:  44  workshops,  1,443  partici- 
pants, 466  oonsxiltant  visits. 

Foreign  language:  13  workshops,  260  par- 
ticipants, 664  consultant  visits. 

Social  studies:  28  workshops,  722  parttoi- 
pants,  973  consultant  visits. 

English  and  reading:  79  workshops,  2,966 
participants,  465  consultant  visits. 

Industrial  arts:  new  program — no  work- 
shops, 200  consultant  visits. 

Grand  totals:  213  workshops,  6,446  par- 
ticipants, 2,948  consultant  visits. 

Finally,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, representing  over  one  Tninion  teachers, 
has  said  of  NDEA  Title  m.  "It  Is  the  only 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
upgrading  the  quality  of  instruction  in  all 
of  the  major  subjects  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curriculum." 

This  accumulation  of  expert  opinion  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  Bearing  It  In  mind.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  not  be  taken  in  by 
vague  generalities  and  assurances  that  the 
benefits  of  NDEA  Title  III  will  continue  un- 
der ESEA.  Instead,  I  aak  you  to  be  guided  In 
your  final  decision  by  the  recognition  that 
NDEA  Title  in  has  been  tried  for  ten  years, 
that  it  has  been  tested  and  found  effective, 
that  it  has  been  widely  accepted  In  State  and 
local  education  agencies,  and  that  It  Is  needed 
now  as  much  as  It  was  in  1968. 


Jime  23,  ^^69 


A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
CERTIFICATE  OP  COMPETENCY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, Chairman  EvtNS  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business;  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CONTK) ,  ranking  minority  member;  and 
the  members  of  its  SubcommlttM  on 
Government  Procurement,  in  introduc- 
ing on  June  17,  1969,  HJl.  12188  which 
would  strengthen  the  certificate  of  ctxa- 
petency  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 


The  bill,  amending  sectioi^  8(b)  (7)  of 
the  Small  BuBin««i  Act.  i$.4keiMa»i.  to 
ptvttot  eortain  proeurement  wmMces 
wlilcta'iestrict  the  beneOotel  laejuid  pur- 
pose of  the  COC  program  tttid  inhibit 
small  business  participation  in  Govern- 
ment procurement.' " ' 

This  legislation  is  in  line  with  recom- 
nM^atioh  ^oi  2<r  of  the  BMbb  SmaU 
Butiness  CoBimiitee^s  fba}  report— 
Hbuse  Ii«pOrf  198&,  Mfth  Oohgress— as 
follows: 

That,  to  strengthen  tbv  oertUlcate  of  com. 
petency  program,  to  increase  oompstttlon 
and  economy  In  Government^  procurement, 
and  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  procure- 
ment process,  legislation  similar  to  H.R. 
18041,  introduced  Jointly  on  June  20.  1968, 
by  all  memben  of  the  subcommittee,  b« 
promptly  considered  by  the  appropriate  legls. 
latlve  committee  to  amend  section  8(b)  (7) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  prevent  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  restriction  of  the  small  busi- 
ness low  bidder's  right  to  appeal  and  Small 
Business  Administration's  authority  to  re- 
view, affirm,  or  reverse  contracting  officer 
determinations  of  alleged  IrresponslblUty. 

Bqually  dlstvirblng  to  the  subcommittee 
is  that  a  contracting  officer  may  determine 
that  a  smaU  business  low  bidder,  even  though 
he  has  the  capacity  and  credit  to  perform 
the  contract,  lacks  the  degree  of  "tenacity 
and  perseverance"  or  "integrity"  necessary, 
in  his  own  Judgment,  to  perform  the  con- 
tract. A  spot  check  disclosed  mora  than  200 
such  cases  In  fiscal  year  1967  In  the  military 
departments  and  DSA.  The  report,  however, 
does  not  disclose  bow  many  refusals  to  award 
contracts  to  the  small  business  low  bidders 
were  based  on  alleged  "lack  of  tenacity  and 
perseverance"  and  how  many  on  alleged  "lack 
of  integrity." 

In  such  cases,  DOD  officials  contend  that 
the  contracting  officer  need  not  rafer  his 
determination  to  SBA  for  review. 

SBA  testimony  on  this  subject  disclosed 
instances  In  which  SBA  notified  the  con- 
tracting officer  that  his  determination  to 
withhold  the  award  based  upon  aUeged  lack 
of  capacity  arid  credit  was  to  be  reversed, 
whereupon  the  contracting  officer  promptly 
refused  the  award  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
lack  of  tenacity  and  perseverance. 

We  had  believed  that  the  COO  program 
served  to  encourage  small  business  to  com- 
pete against  large  business  with  knowledge 
and  assurance  that  an  erroneous  or  discrimi- 
natory refusal  to  award  the  contract  to  tbe 
small  business  low  bidder  for  any  such 
reasons  could  be  reviewed  and  reversed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
memben  of  the  subcommittee  ara  under- 
standably concerned  with  the  discouraging 
effects  that  such  practices  by  contracting 
officers  have  upon  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

A  small  business  firm,  whether  a  newly 
found  source  or  a  veteran  supplier.  Invited 
to  bid  In  an  open  unrestricted  procurement, 
realizes  the  risks  of  expense  and  time  in  pre- 
paring a  proper  bid.  Even  If  he  knows  he 
can  offer  a  lower  price  to  the  Government 
than  his  large  business  competitor,  and  even 
if  he  knows  that  he  is  ready,  vHllinff,  and 
able  to  perform  the  contract  for  which  he  Is 
invited  to  bid,  he  must  now  consider  addi- 
tional risks  that  have  been  built  Into  the 
procurement  process  in  the  event  that  he 
should  be  the  low  bidder.  His  chance  of 
obtaining  the  award  will  depend,  in  part, 
upon  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  con- 
tracting officer.  HU  low  bid  may  be  arbltrarUy 
refused;  and  the  review  and  raversal  of  ths 
contracting  officer's  decision  by  SBA  pn* 
vented.  This  condition  Is  hardly  conducive 
to  a  decision  to  compete  and  Is  undoubtedly 
a  factor  accounting  tor  the  increased  failure 
rate  of  Invited  smaU  business  to  bid  (see 
Part  m.  A). 


Ttw  hanallda^  purpose  of  the  OOQ  pn>r 
gtam  1$  frusiiatad  oy'such  narhi^  qr'ctttfMa 
tntsrtvetattooa  of  the  sUtttt*.  Tbk  ■toAU 
business  rl|dit  of  ippeal'and  the  scope  of  th* 
independdOt  ihVeaUgatlon  tnr  SBA  sbOUld 
rnclude  the  Usue  whether  tha  small  bttel- 
neu  low  Didder  Is  reotf^  and  \Mling,_t*  wen 
SB  the  Usue  whether  lie  Is  able,  to  pttform 
tbe  contract  In  question. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subocmanlttee  on 
C3ovemiAent  Procurement,  I  urge  that 
prompt  and  favorable  conslderaUoti  be 
given  to  HJl.  12188. 

The  recommendation  is  based  upon 
the  following  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Procurement  set  forth  in  House  Report 
1975, 90th  Congress : 

CKamTCATE  or  Cokpxtxivct  Pboosaic 

Too  often,  contracting  officen  unjustifi- 
ably refused  to  award  a  contract  to  the  small 
business  low  bidder  because  of  alleged  Irre- 
sponsibility due  to  "lack  of  capacity  or 
credit  to  perform  the  contract."  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  aggrieved  small  business 
low  bidder  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  iat  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Competency  (COC).  If  SBA,  after  an 
Independent  survey,  reverses  the  contract- 
ing officer's  determination,  the  certificate 
issued  by  SBA  Is  binding  on  the  contracting 
officer  as  to  the  contract  in  question.  The 
COC  program  is  a  good  one.  It  has  saved 
tbe  Government  milUoiu  of  dollars  by  en- 
abling the  awards  to  be  made  to  a  low  bidder 
instead  of  a  higher  one. 

The  assurance  of  a  right  to  appeal  to  SBA 
from  tm  unwarranted  refusal  to  award  the 
contract  undoubtedly  encourages  small  busi- 
ness to  bid.  In  many  instances,  however, 
either  the  appeal  Is  either  not  taken  or  it 
Is  withdrawn  before  completion.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  vary,  but  are  often  attributable 
to  fear  of  resulting  disfavor,  reprisal,  or 
costly  delays. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  the  right  to  ap- 
peal is  rendered  meaningless  through  ques- 
tionable procedures  followed  by  contracting 
officers  in  the  use  of  an  urgency  exception  to 
circumvent  the  requirement  for  a  COC  re- 
ferral. In  a  statement  to  the  subcommittee, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  described  cases  in  which  contrtustlng 
officers  delayed  their  determinations  of  non- 
responslbiUty  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
and,  in  one  case,  backdated  the  certificate  of 
urgency,  thus  depriving  the  small  business 
of  its  right  of  appeal. 


AGRICrULTURAL   EDUCATION  AND 
THE  FUTURE  FARMERS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  is  a  program  of 
systematic  instruction  in  agriculture  at 
the  secondary  level.  Secondary  programs 
are  conducted  in  puUic  schools  or  classes 
for  persons  whose  occupational  objec- 
tives require  knowledge  and  skills  in  agri- 
cultural subjects.  The  program  is  con- 
ducted under  a  plan  of  cooperation  be- 
tween local  schools.  State  l>oards  for 
vocational  education,  and  the  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  D^TCtrtmoit  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Instruction  is  given  by  teachers  trtx> 
are  specially  trained  agricultural  coltege 
graduates.  Teachers  usually  are  em- 
ployed OQ  a  12-month  basis,  llie  Instruc- 


tional  program  is  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  indivlduitl  student,  based  on 
his  capobiUUes  and  Interests,  and  the 
needs  of  the  conuaunlty.  Speoiallaed  oc- 
cupational trainings  progiwms  in  agricul- 
ture prepare  studentis  for  occupations  in 
airrlcultlire  production,  agriculture  sup- 
plies, agriculture  mechanics,  agriculture 
processing  and  distribution,  national  re- 
sources, development,  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture, and  Forestry. 

The  FFA,  an  integral  part  of  Instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  is  a  national  organi- 
zation of,  by,  and  for  students  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  public  secondary 
schools.  It  is  an  educational,  nonprofit, 
nonpolitical  youth  organization  of  volim- 
tary  membership,  designed  to  develop 
agricultural  dealership,  character,  thrift, 
scholarship,  cooperation,  citizenship,  and 
patriotism.  FFA  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  instructional  program — a  teaching 
tool.  Students  must  be  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  to  become  eligible  for 
membership.  They  may  retain  their 
membership  for  3  years  following  their 
graduation  from  Mgh  school,  or  until 
they  are  21  years  of  age,  whichever 
length  of  time  is  greater. 

The  FFA  is  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation Division,  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  with  the  various  State 
Boards  for  Vocational  Education  and  lo- 
cal high  school  departments  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  The  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  U.S.  OfSce  of 
Education  serves  as  National  FFA  ad- 
viser, another  agriculture  educator  in 
the  Office  of  Education  serves  as  national 
FFA  executive  secretary.  The  State  ad- 
viser for  each  State  association  of  the 
FFA  is  the  State  supervisor  of  vocational 
agriculture,  and  the  adviser  of  each  local 
chapter  is  the  high  school  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture. 

The  national  FFA  organization  was 
launched  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  No- 
vember 1928,  following  many  years  of 
development  of  vocational  agriculture 
student  organizations  in  the  States  cmd 
local  communities.  Originally  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  the  FFA  was  granted  a  charter 
of  incorporation  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1950 — Public  Law  740,  81st  Congress. 

At  present  the  FFA  has  approximately 
450,000  active  members  in  nearly  8,500 
local  iilgh  school  chapters  located  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  throughout  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Similar  orga- 
nizations have  been  established  in  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Columbia,  Mexico,  Peru, 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  other 
countries. 

Through  participating  experiences  in 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  mem- 
bers learn  how  to  taice  part  in  meetings, 
to  follow  parliamentary  procedure,  to 
speak  in  public,  £ind  to  cooperate  with 
Uieir  fellow  students  in  programs  for  in- 
dividual and  community  betterment. 
Local  chapters  sponsor  recreational  ac- 
tivities, organize  educational  tours,  con- 
duct safety  and  home  improvement  cam- 
paigns, and  hold  parent-son  banquets. 
They  have  been  known  to  organize  a  lo- 
cal chamber  of  c<»nmerce  where  none 
existed,  and  to  organize  and  maiiage  a 
community  fair.  Tliey  frequently  take  on 


such  Jobs  and  the  landscaping  and 
beautiflCation  of  school  and  church 
grounds  in  the  community. 

Many  FFA,  activities  are  designed  to 
stimtikM  Ui«!memlb6t^(bd6tbettet'work 
in  vocational  agriculture.  The  advance- 
ment through  degrees  in  the  organiza- 
tion is  based  largely  on  achievement  in 
agriculture.  Awards  offered  through  the 
FFA  Foimdation  stimidate  increased 
effort  by  ttie  students.  Included  among 
these  are  awards  for  outstanding 
acfcdevement  in  crop  farming,  farm  and 
home  electrification,  forestry,  home  im- 
provement, livestock  farming,  ornamen- 
tal horticulture,  poultry  farming,  agri- 
cultural mechanics,  and  soil  and  water 
management.  A  national  chapter  award 
program  recognizes  local  chapters  that 
have  outstanding  programs  of  activities. 
Awards  also  are  provided  for  agricul- 
ture safety  promotion  by  chapters,  and 
for  public  speaking. 

Numerous  activities  in  the  FFA  are  de- 
signed to  develop  leadership  ability  and 
the  understanding  and  involvement  in 
good  citizenstiip  development  programs. 
Local  cliapters  and  State  FFA  associa- 
tions conduct  leadership  development  ac- 
tivities. Among  them  are  chapter  officer 
and  member  development  activities,  in- 
struction conducted  by  the  local  agri- 
culture instructor  and  in  State  leadership 
camps  and  centers  which  operate  inten- 
sive leadership  sessions  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

During  the  week  of  June  23  to  28, 1969, 
for  the  first  time  chapter  FFA  presi- 
dents— officers  who  have  their  senior  year 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA  still 
ahead  of  them — will  be  attending  a  na- 
tional leadership  and  citizenship  con- 
ference in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Much  of 
the  conference  will  involve  the  youth  in 
leadership  development  activities, 
through  participation  in  panel  presenta- 
tions, small  group  discussions,  and  work- 
shop planning  sessions  at  the  National 
FFA  Center,  located  near  Alexandria. 
Va.,  and  at  the  Olde  Colony  Motor  Lodge 
Conference  Center,  which  is  the  confer- 
ence headquarters. 

"FFA— Emphasis  Agriculture"  is  the 
theme  of  this  important  national  leader- 
sliip  and  citizenship  conference.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  is  to  irispire  and 
inform  these  youth,  preparing  for  occu- 
pations in  agriculture,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  leadership  in  the  FFA,  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  their  communities,  and 
our  coimtry. 

The  program  will  focus  on  national 
and  international  careers  in  agriculture, 
American  heritage,  our  U.S.  Government, 
and  the  opportunities  in  the  FFA.  Na- 
tional FFA  officers  will  moderate  thought 
provoking  sessions  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  Inspir- 
ing, programs  are  planned  at  historical 
monuments  and  memorials  in  and 
aroimd  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  officers 
will  meet  their  congressional  leaders  and 
discuss  their  future  in  agriculture  with 
other  national  leaders  in  government, 
industry,  and  agricultural  organizations. 

A  final  outcome  of  the  week's  activities 
will  be  a  strengthened  belief  In  the  FFA 
motto:  "Learning  to  do,  doing  to  learn: 
Earning  to  live,  living  to  serve." 
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HXifZNO  CHILDREN  OVERCOllE 
LSARNINO  DISABILrnES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKI 


nr  THK  BODSK  OF  RZPSX8KNTATIVXS 
Mondag.  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  FUCXNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oen- 
eral  Subconunlttee  on  Education,  which 
I  lerve  as  ehalmum,  win  sood  be  holding 
hearings  on  HJ(.  8660  and  HJl.  9065. 
bills  to  provide  assistance  to  children 
with  learning  disabilities. 

Jn  order  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  better  understand  the  multiple 
foims  of  learning  disabilities  in  chil- 
dren— and  their  extent — I  shall  insert  a 
series  ot  articles  on  this  subject  In  the 

CoWOaSSSIONAL  RXCORO. 

The  first  of  these  articles  discxisses  the 
symptoms  of  learning  disabilities  and 
how  to  help  children  overcome  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  Today's 
Health  of  Bfay  1969  follows: 
^^       SuLmfo  CHTT.rapT  OvBKOtat  LxAuniva 

DiBABILinBB 

(By  Tbaodore  Irwin) 
A  child  may  reyerae  letters  wben  reading, 
appear  climuy,  be  overactive  or  forgetful,  or 
have  4>eech  and  spelling  dlfflcultlee.  Tbese 
luamlng  dlaabUlttes  do  not  affect  bis  Intelll- 
gemce.  But  they  may  mean  that  be  needs 
•pedal  treatment  and  training. 

When  be  reads  aloud,  seven-year-old 
Johnny  revenes  letters  In  words,  saying 
"waa"  for  "saw"  and  "cupperbut-  for  "but- 
tercup." Susan,  at  six,  can't  tell  left  from 
right,  m  class,  Bobby  Is  hyperactive,  explod- 
ing In  sudden  rages  and  tantrums.  Other 
youngsters  handle  a  pencil  clumsily,  cant 
concentrate,  or  seem  confuoed  In  their 
speech. 

Tour  own  child  may  have  one  or  more  of 
these  and  othw  learning  blocks.  Yet  he 
could  be  Intelligent,  his  health,  hearing,  and 
eyesight  perfectly  normal.  Your  child  would 
not  be  unique.  According  to  Dr.  James  Cava- 
naugh,  chief  of  pediatrics  at  Boston's  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  "one  out  of  four  Ameri- 
can kids  has  some  problem  In  regard  to 
learning." 

Often  It's  termed  a  "perceptual  motor 
difficulty,"  Involving  Impressions  received 
through  the  senses  and  appropriate  move- 
ments. It's  possible — but  by  no  means  cer- 
tain— that  a  child's  special  learning  handi- 
cap may  be  due  to  a  subtle,  slight  Irregu- 
larity of  brain  function.  The  condition,  or 
syndrome  (a  group  of  characteristic  symp- 
toms), has  come  to  be  generally  known  as 
minimal  brain  dysfunction  (MBD)  or  special 
learning  disabilities — a  relatively  new  entity 
in  the  health  field.  Last  May,  a  Congressional 
Subcommittee  on  Education  conservatively 
estimated  that  one  to  three  percent  of  our 
school  population  may  have  learning  disabili- 
ties severe  enough  to  require  special  remedial 
procedures. 

Tills  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  if  a 
child  misbehaves  or  does  poorly  at  school, 
his  brain  functioning  is  out  of  whack  or 
that  he's  "retarded."  He  may  Just  be  a  late 
starter,  have  a  poor  teacher,  feel  an  emo- 
tional conflict,  show  an  hereditary  lag  in 
development,  or  suffer  a  low-grade  physical 
ailment.  Some  other  Innocuous  hidden  fac- 
tor also  could  be  responsible.  Still,  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  parents  and  teachers  to  under- 
stand, recognize,  and  knows  what  to  do 
about  MBD,  if  that's  the  eventual  dlagnoels. 
The  foUowlng  careful  deflnltlon  of  "learn- 
ing disability"  has  been  suggested  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children:  "Children  with  special 
learning  dlaabUlttes  exhibit  a  disorder  In 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  proc- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eases  Involved  In  uadferstandlng  or  In  using 
spoken  or  wrtttoa  langnagea.  TbcM  may  b* 
manif Mted  la  dlaorttan  of  Uatcnlng.  think- 
ing, talking,  nadlng.  writing.  qMlUng.  or 
arlthmstle.  They  do  not  Includ*  leamlng 
problema  which  are  due  prUoaartly  to  vlaual, 
hearing,  or  motor  handicap*,  to  mantal  r»- 
tardatlon,  emotional  disturbance,  or  to  en- 
vironmental disadvantage." 

Vartoiu  stttes  refer  to  learning  disabilities 
by  other  namaa.  such  as  educational  handi- 
caps, special  learning  disorders,  or  pz«cep- 
tual  impairments. 

An  Increasingly  recognized  element  In 
learning  faUure,  minimal  brain  dysfunction 
la  a  catch-all  technical  phrase  for  widely  dif- 
fering problems.  When  a  child  Is  diagnosed 
as  having  MBD,  he  may  have  no  demon- 
strable brain  Injury,  as  In  cases  of  cerebral 
palsy  or  epilepsy,  which  show  irregular  elec- 
troencephalograph (BRO)   patterns. 

"MBD  u  largely  an  Inference,  and  cerebral 
Impairment  Is  assumed,"  says  Dr.  Norman 
Sher.  chUd  psychUtrlst  at  "'"•"'"'Mts  lIMtt* 
cal  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  "The  as- 
sumption Is  that  there  is  anatomic  damage, 
that  It  may  be  minute  and  limited  to  highly 
focal  areas  of  the  brain." 

Significantly,  whatever  hindrance  In  the 
nervous  system  there  may  be  in  a  mild 
leaming-disablllty  case  Is  "minimal,"  subtly 
affecting  learning  and  behavior  without  evi- 
dent lowering  of  a  child's  general  intellec- 
tual capacity.  In  other  words,  these  young- 
sters may  be  smart.  When  tested,  they 
achieve  near  average,  average,  even  above 
average  in  Intellectual  functioning. 

About  100  symptoms  of  MBD  have  been 
identified,  and  each  affected  child  has  his 
own  particular  cluster.  Signs  may  show  up 
In  various  combinations  of  Impaired  visual 
or  hearing  awareness,  language,  memory, 
concept-formation,  or  muscular  function. 

Among  early  medical  symptoms  are  slow- 
ness or  awkwardness  of  movement,  an  In- 
ability to  develop  a  sense  of  up  and  down, 
a  deficiency  in  the  senses  of  touch,  time,  or 
distance.  An  MBD-child's  hearing,  vision, 
and  voice  may  be  normal,  but  something  in 
his  brain  centers  may  not  understand  the 
messages  received  by  his  eyes  and  ears;  or 
his  brain  centers  may  not  direct  his  tongue 
and  lips  to  talk  properly. 

Behavioral  clues  include  overactivity  or 
underactivity,  lack  of  normal  attention 
span,  and  displays  of  unusual  and  change- 
able emotions.  Educational  symptoms  are 
detected  In  a  child's  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic. 

Many  of  the  characteristics,  however,  tend 
to  smooth  out  and  vanish  spontaneously  as 
the  child  grows  older,  with  the  natural  ma- 
turing of  his  central  nervous  system.  Very 
bright  children  with  reading  problems  often 
learn  to  read  later,  when  they're  highly  mo- 
tivated. They  compensate  for  their  original 
difficulty  by  interest  and  intelligence,  though 
they  may  be  hampered  by  a  spelling 
problem. 

If  the  multiple  symptoms  confuse  you,  the 
labels  being  applied  to  MBD  are  even  more 
perplexing.  "Terms  are  often  \ised  to  lend  a 
touch  of  mystification  to  ignorance,"  con- 
tends Dr.  Alfred  L.  Abrams,  senior  staff  psy- 
chiatrist at  Queens  College,  New  York. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  lingo,  a  task  force 
of  14  experts  was  assigned  to  the  Job  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness.  Their  report  revealed  that 
some  38  terms  are  employed  to  describe  con- 
ditions grouped  as  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion. Labels  range  from  "association-deficit 
pathology"  to  "organic  behavior  disorder," 
"perceptual  cripple,"  "clumsy-child  syn- 
drome," and  "dyslexia." 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  and  fashionable 
term  today  Is  ''dyslexia."  Simply,  this  means 
a  child  Is  a  poor  reader.  He  may  reverse  let- 
ters or  words,  "mirror  write,"  be  unable  to 
translate  symbols  on  a  printed  page  Into 
meaningful  ideas,  or  exhibit  other  symptoms. 
The  syndrome  is  not  caused  by  brain  dam- 
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■Mm  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Tbompson 
of  the  umwmty  of  North  Carolina  Medical 
School.  It's  accounted  for,  he  bcfllcvea.  by  "an 
innate  or  constitutional  developmental  lag," 
ud  a  child  can  catch  up  through  special 
treatment.  Doctor  TTiompeon  calls  dyslexls 
"a  oongBnltal  word-bUndnees  and  word-deaf, 
neee"  comparable  to  oolor-bUndneas.  which  u 
independent  of  Intelllgenoe.  Others  say  that 
while  dyalezla  often  "'«»npanlfie  MBD,  an 
MBD  child  la  not  neceaaarlly  dyslexic. 

The  very  exUtence  of  q)eelfle  dyslexia  u 
questioned  by  some  knowledgeable  authorl- 
ties,  although  more  than  20,000  books,  ar- 
ticles, and  reports  have  been  publlabed  on 
the  condition.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Blchenwald  of 
the  Umverslty  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medl- 
cal  School  maintains  that  most  of  what's 
written  on  dyslexia  is  "speculation,  faddism, 
tmproven  theory,  uncontrolled  data,  or  dogma 
presented  as  fact."  The  vast  majority  of 
otherwise  normal  children  called  dyslexic. 
contends  Doctor  Blchenwald,  could  do  as  well] 
perhaps  better.  If  they  were  left  alone  to 
"have  time  heal  their  trouble." 

Parents  are  apt  to  accept,  perhaps  even 
welcome,  the  dyslexic  label  because  It's  re- 
spectable— not  a  report-card  "F."  If  Mary 
brings  home  a  poor  paper  from  school,  her 
suburban  mother  might  say,  ''I  must  find  out 
if  Mary  Is  dyslexic." 

In  cases  of  faulty  learning  ability  attrib- 
uted to  MBD,  what  are  the  causes?  Medical 
researchers  have  found  that  neurologic  dis- 
orders such  as  MBD  are  significantly  linked 
to  pregnancy  complications  of  the  mother 
and  to  prematurity.  In  the  prenatal  period 
there  may  be  "Insulte"  (physical  or  cheml- 
cal  injuries)  to  the  embryo  or  fetus;  at  birth, 
anoxia  (lack  of  oxygen)  could  affect  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  Or  there  may  have  been 
an  Illness  or  Injury  dining  the  critical  devel- 
opment years  of  the  brain  and  central  ner- 
vous system.  Frequently,  however,  the  cause 
of  the  brain  dysfunction  cannot  be  traced. 
It's  not  unusual  for  a  learning  problem  to 
be  tied  to  emotional  disturbance.  They  could 
be  related,  but  It's  hard  to  say  whether  the 
learning  trouble  triggers  the  emotional  upset 
or  vice  versa. 

Says  Dr.  J.  O.  Minskoff .  director  of  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped: 
"Parents  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  learning, 
disabled  child  may  be  physically  Intact  and 
intellectually  normal  except  for  one  or  more 
areas,  such  as  learning  arithmetic." 

Ciurently,  concepts,  orientations,  and  ap. 
preaches  to  the  problem  vary  widely  among 
professionala  in  the  field.  Thus,  they  often 
differ  over  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat, 
ment. 

How  la  an  MBD-leamlng  disability  de- 
tected? 

"Dlagnoels  of  minimal  brain  dysfunction," 
explains  Dr.  John  Emmett  Peters,  director 
of  child  psychiatry.  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center,  "Is  made  on  the  basis  of 
clinical  behavior,  history,  psychologic  eval- 
uation, and  neurologic  signs.  These  must 
be  evaluated  against  the  background  of  en- 
vironmental and  Interpersonal  factors." 

Ideally,  evaluation  Includes  both  a  physical 
and  an  educational  checkup.  The  first  symp- 
toms may  be  observed  by  a  parent  or  teach- 
er. Initially,  the  question  is  whether  any- 
thing Is  wrong  medically.  The  family  physi- 
cian, pediatrician,  pediatric  neurologist,  and 
other  specialists  all  may  play  a  role. 

Starting  with  a  thorough  medical  his- 
tory and  physical  (Including  neurological) 
examination,  a  full  check  should  be  made  of 
vision  and  bearing.  When  advisable,  the 
physician  may  ask  for  special  tests.  For  ex- 
ample, he  may  order  an  EEO  to  record  the 
electrical  activity  within  the  brain  or  refer 
the  child  to  an  endocrinologist  for  tests  of 
brain  chemistry. 

An  educational  or  behavioral  diagnosis 
encompasses  an  analysis  of  the  child's  school 
record,  psychological,  tests,  an  assessment 
of  his  speech  and  coordination,  his  ability  to 
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use  Ideas  meaningfully,  his  language  develop- 
ment, plus  otoeervatlon  of  behavior  in  a  vari- 
ety of  situations.  With  all  this  data,  a  hy- 
pothesis is  arrived  at  to  see  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  child  and  what  can  be  done  for 
him. 

Experts  explain  that  In  most  Instancee 
MBD  Is  an  unproved  diagnosis.  Warning 
against  alarming  parents  with  an  unwar- 
ranted diagnosis  of  "brain  disorder."  Doctor 
Abrams  of  Queens  College  reconunends  that, 
m  cases  where  brain  dysfunction  can't  be 
proven,  a  descriptive  term  such  as  "delayed 
or  Irregular  maturation"  should  be  used. 

Specialists  in  the  field  rely  on  a  wide  range 
of  diagnostic  tools.  Some  exams  measure 
visual-motor  functions  or  visual  perception. 
Others  focus  on  psychological  areas  as  re- 
lated to  language  abilities.  Many  phonics 
tests  analyze  a  child's  ability  to  relate  sounds 
and  symbols.  The  best  diagnostic  clinics  tend 
to  use  several  of  these,  plus  observation  of 
the  subject. 

Philosophies  and  techniques  differ  among 
clinics  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  up-to-date  facilities  Is  the  Learning 
Rehabilitation  Service  at  Malmonldes  Med- 
ical Center.  Part  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center,  it  was  started  three  years 
ago  as  part  of  the  child  psychiatry  program 
headed  by  Dr.  Norman  Sher.  The  service, 
helping  about  650  children  a  year,  was  de- 
veloped and  is  now  directed  by  a  vibrant 
educational  psychcologlst.  Dr.  Cecelia 
Pollack. 

In  her  diagnosis  of  a  child's  learning  prob- 
lems. Doctor  Pollack  looks  for  developmental 
lags,  beginning  with  observatlona  of  behavior 
(dlstractablllty,  attention  span,  etc.).  She 
notes  such  factors  as  coordination,  direc- 
tional awareness,  and  sense  of  rhythm.  The 
child  Is  asked  to  skip,  bop,  balance  on  a 
board,  face  right  and  left,  throw  and  catch 
a  ball.  Sunday  other  psychological  and  physi- 
cal tests  are  given.  The  service  has  access  to 
such  hospital  departments  as  pediatrics  and 
neurology;  when  necessary,  a  psychiatrist, 
ophthalmologist,  Bp>eecb  therapist,  or  other 
specialists  are  consulted. 

The  other  morning,  chubby,  eight-year- 
old  Tonuny  boimced  in  for  diagnosis.  Hyper- 
active, he  moved  quickly,  touchmg  one  ob- 
ject after  another  as  though  driven.  He 
asked,  "What's  this?"  and  reached  for  some 
thing  else  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  On 
various  tests,  he  couldnt  balance  himself  or 
tell  one  direction  from  another.  When  Doctor 
Pollack  moved  a  pencil  in  front  of  >'<m, 
Tonmiy  moved  his  head  and  shoulders  with 
It.  His  eye  motions  were  erratic.  Shown  a 
sketch  of  a  chicken,  he  failed  to  discriminate 
whether  it  was  looking  up  or  down.  The  psy- 
chologist said  words  like  "swlng-sllng"  and 
"butterfly — flutterby,"  and  Tommy  was  aoked 
to  tell  If  they  were  the  same  or  different. 

Dtulng  three  such  sessions.  Tommy  sub- 
mitted to  some  30  different  tests.  Then  Doc- 
tor Pollack  called  in  the  boy's  parents  to  an- 
alyze his  condition.  Tommy  had  perceptual 
motor  disabilities  and  poor  coordination.  He 
was  unable  to  deal  with  written  symbols  In 
a  meemlngful  way,  could  not  combine  his 
visual  auditory,  and  motion  senses.  Emotion- 
ally, be  was  on  the  level  of  a  three-year-old. 
Based  on  the  entire  spectrum  of  symptoms. 
Doctor  Pollack's  diagnosis  waa  that  Tommy 
was  a  learning-disabled  child. 

The  remedial  program  Is  based  on  the  dl- 
agnoels. Doctor  Pollack  believes  in  delineat- 
ing the  areas  of  a  child's  weakness,  then  try- 
ing to  treat  these  specific  areas.  "I  prefer  to 
call  ours  a  "rehabilitation  clinic,"  she  says. 
"I  believe  lecvnlng  functions  can  be  re- 
habilitated." 

For  example,  seven-year-old  Martha  may 
be  given  varlotis  visual  exercises  to  help  her 
develop  a  sense  of  spatial  relationships — 
awareness  of  her  body  In  space.  Later,  an  m- 
tersensory  reading  method  may  heighten 
her  reading  skills.  Such  a  method  combines 
linguistic  and  phonic  principles,  employing 
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visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic   (motion) 
senses.  Speech-sound  sklUs.  letter  recogni- 
tion, and  reeding  are  developed  gradually. 

Many  training  methods  begin  with  a 
phonic  readiness  kit  to  develop,  a  "phonetic 
ear."  Ilieee  systems  work  with  sound,  build 
them  Into  words,  then  Into  sentencee — in  a 
programmed  sequence.  Thvis  Martha  will 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  spell  simultane- 
ously. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation,  efforts  to  help  the 
learning-disabled  take  multiple  forms.  Mild 
cases  noay  be  corrected  by  a  regular  clase- 
room  teacher,  but  only  a  amaU  percentage 
of  scboola  give  special  attention  to  thoee  with 
more  severe  dlfflcultlee.  Sometlmea  two  or 
three  schools  share  the  time  of  an  Itinerant 
special  teacher  and  a  resource  room.  A  hope- 
ful trend  Is  the  enactment  by  IS  statee — ^m- 
eluding  California,  nilnoU,  and  New  Jersey — 
of  legislation  to  set  up  educational  programs 
to  deal  with  learning  dlsabllltlea. 

"The  need  for  clinical  teaching  Is  apparent 
from  the  great  variety  of  programs  pre- 
sented," notes  Dr.  Jeanne  McCarthy,  aasocl- 
ate  professor  of  education.  University  of  Il- 
linois. "Each  child  has  his  own  learning 
style.  A  system  that  works  for  one  youngster 
may  not  work  for  another.  So  the  teacher 
must  precisely  match  the  learner  and  hla 
treatment.  What  these  yotmgsters  need  la  In- 
dividualized attention." 


UNIT  RETAIL  PRICE  t.abttt.tnO: 
RELIEF  FOR  THE  HARASSED 
CONSUMER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVHS 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  1966  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act.  retailers  and  manufacturers  of 
everyday  household  products  are,  more 
than  ever  before,  harassing  consumers 
with  an  unending  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  of  packages  and  commodities.  Pro- 
liferation of  containers  and  package  sizes 
labeled  with  unlimited  variations  of  con- 
fusing quantities  and  prices  has  virtually 
rendered  the  1966  act  meaningless. 

In  our  system  of  self-service  capping, 
every  buyer  has  a  right  to  know  exactly 
how  much  he  is  paying  for  a  product, 
and  how  much  product  he  Is  receiving. 
The  1966  act  attempted  to  provide  for 
this  fundamental  consumer  right.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  neither  the  act  nor 
individual  initiative  of  private  retailers 
.or  manufacturers  brought  about  any 
semblance  of  fair  contalnerization  or 
price  labeling.  Today  the  situation  is  no 
better  than  in  1966. 

To  cite  just  one  example,  in  a  local 
Northwest  Washington,  D.C.,  grocery 
store.  Ivory  Liquid  dishwashing  soap  was 
recently  found  in  three  different  sized 
plastic  bottles:  a  32  ounce  "king  size" 
bottle  for  89  cents;  a  22  oimce  "giant  size'' 
bottle  for  59  cents;  and  a  12  oimce  "reg- 
ular size"  bottle  for  35  cents.  On  the  con- 
tainer was  a  retail  price  marked  by  hand. 
According  to  the  1966  act,  net  quantity 
of  the  contents  was  imprinted  on  the  la- 
bel by  the  manufacturer.  A  housewife 
requiring  the  most  economical  value 
must  stand  before  a  shelf  of  goods,  figur" 
ing  out  by  herself  which  bottle  is  the 
most  economical  buy.  This  is  done  by  di- 
viding the  retail  price  figure  by  the  net 
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quantity  figure— In  this  case  ounces — 
and  Is  called  unit  retail  price. 

Until  recently,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
largest  container  was  most  economical^ 
It  was  said  it  is  cheaper  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  produce  in  quantity.  This  is  not 
necessarily  so  today.  In  the  example  just 
cited,  the  cheapest  bottle  of  Ivory  Liq- 
uid was  the  middle  size  "giant"  22 
oimce,  59  cent  item  with  a  unit  retail 
price  of  2.68  cents  per  ounce.  The  largest 
sold  at  2.78  cents  per  ounce  and  the 
smallest  at  2J91  cents  par  ounce.  This  is 
but  one  example  of  how  retailers  have 
been  convincing  the  unaware  and  un- 
protected consumer  Into  paying  more  for 
less. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  1966  Fair 
Packaging  and  T*hftl1ng  Act  is  not  ac- 
complishing what  was  Intended,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  American  con- 
sumers the  opportunity  to  find  at  a 
glance  exact  unit  retail  price  of  a  prod- 
uct. My  bill  simply  and  effectively  pro- 
vides that  a  retailer  must  place  on  every 
package  smd  item  for  sale  both  retail 
price  and  unit  retail  price  of  the  product. 

This  bill  does  not  impose  undue  hard- 
ship upon  retailer  or  manufacturer.  At 
present  the  retailer  must  mark  every 
item  for  sale  with  the  retail  price,  either 
by  hand  or  machine.  My  bill  provides 
that  in  addition  to  retail  price  he  must 
also  place  on  the  item  price  per  unit  of 
weight,  volume  or  measure.  He  may  do 
this  by  hand,  machine,  or  separate  label 
which  he  can  afiBx  to  the  container. 

Specific  guidelines  are  provided  in  the 
bill  for  appearance  and  location  on  the 
container  of  these  two  figures.  To  reduce 
confusion  for  the  retailer,  such  specifi- 
cations are  in  language  similar  to  exist- 
ing specifications  for  the  manufacturer's 
net  quantity  mark.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
bind  and  intimidate  the  retailer,  but  to 
provide  in  a  workable  and  effective  man- 
ner, clarity,  fairness  and  truthfulness  in 
price  labeling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  consumer  should 
rightfully  be  told  exactly  how  much  he 
is  paying  for  a  product  and  how  much 
product  he  is  receiving.  I  therefore  urge 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  light  of  the  obvious  ineffectiveness 
of  the  present  1966  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act.  We  have  for  too  long  tol- 
erated deceptive  and  unfair  packaging 
and  price-labeling  practices,  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  confuse  vulnerable  con- 
sumers. 

My  bill  amending  portions  of  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  reads 
as  follows: 

H.R.  13322 
A  bill  to  amend  the  PaU  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclosure  by 
retail  distributors  of  unit  retail  prices  of 
packaged  consximer  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  (15  UJ5.C.  1463)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  No  person  engaged  in  business  in  the 
sale  at  retail  of  any  packaged  consumer  com- 
modity which  has  been  distributed  In  com- 
merce, or  the  distribution  of  which  affecu 
commerce.  sbaU  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  display 
for  sale  any  package  containing  any  such 
commodity  tinless  such  person  theretofore 
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■ban  ham  placed  upon  tbch  ^iackage  *  ratidl 
piloe  mark.  T^tr  ntaU  price  nnurit  reqtilred 
to  b^i^MMd  OB  »  paeka«0  by  the  praoMlng 

**(])  flontaln  tttfanoMttoD  affeetl?*  t*  dto« 
eta«»  tmoSy  w  ponlMMn  Mid  praepeotlve 
wrtiwiw  (A)  ttM  MtaU  prlQ*  at  th«  «U!U« 
ooBtaate  ot  the  feeuge,  #nd'  (B)  the  unit 
MteD  price  of  cooh  oofiteati  detflCtBlned  In 
0aeh  meimer  as  the  promulgatlag  ftutborlty 
^•effled  la  secttoa  S(a)  ahaa  by  ragulstton 
pfeeolke;  aad 

''(2>  be  piepend  and  ptaoed  apon  or  af- 
flaad  tb  tbr  ptlaotpal  dlaplay  paul  of  the 
label  appewlng  oathe  penfcage 

"(A)  la  eoaaplcuoui  aad  eecUy  legible 
type  la  dUtlnct  eontzaat  (by  typography,  lay- 
out, color,  amboMlng,  or  molding)  with  other 
matter  on  the  package, 

"(B)  la  leCters  or  amaerals  la  a  type  alze 
which  to  ualtarm  for  all  packages  of  sub- 
ttaatlaUy  the  same  atae. 

"(C)  so  that  the  llaes  ot  prlated  matter 
ladtided  la  the  letaU  pnoe  mark  an  gea- 
eraUy  paraUel  to  the  base  oa  which  the 
package  rests  as  It  to  designed  to  be  dtoptayed. 
and 

"(D)  la  acoordaace  with  such  addltloaal 
raqulremeats  relatlag  to  manner  and  form 
—  ;m>  promulgating  authority  spedfled  In 
Mctnm  S(a)  may  by  regulatton  prescribe." 
(b)  aeottoB  10  or  that  Act  (16  V&O.  1488) 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlag  aew  aubeectloa: 

"(g)  The  term  'unit  retaU  price',  when  used 
la  relation  to  the  contents  of  a  package  of 
any  consumer  commodity,  means  the  retail 
price  ot  Of  contents  of  that  package  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  the  retaU  price  of  such 
contents  per  single  whoto  unit  of  weight, 
volume,  or  measure— 

"(1)  In  which  the  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents of  such  package  to  stoted  upon  the 
label  appearing  on  such  package;  or 

"(3)  If  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  such  package  to  so  stated  In  terms  of  more 
than  one  such  imlt  of  weight,  volume,  or 
measure,  the  unit  tliereof  preeertbed  by 
regulations  which  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  authority  named  In  section  6(a)  " 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  that  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1466(a) )  to  amended  by  Inserting  after  "or 
delivered  for  Introduction  Into  commerce" 
the  foUowlng:  ",  or  sold  at  retaU.  offered  for 
MUe  at  retail,  or  dtoplayed  for  sale  at  re- 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act. 


LAST  LETTER  TELLS  PRODD 
SOLDIER'S  HOP] 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    GBOSCIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23. 1969 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  be- 
ueve  that  any  oratory  Is  needed  from  me 
to  explain  to  my  collea^es  the  Intense 
feeling  of  pride  coupled  with  overwhelm- 
ing compassion  that  came  over  me  upon 
reading  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  19  edition  of  the 
Flight  Trainer,  pubUcatlon  of  the  U.S 
Army  Flight  Training  Center  and  Fort 
Stewart,  Oa..  concerning  a  truly  great 
American  patriot,  Sgt.  Jeff  Davis: 
Lser  Ixma  Ttixa  Pbottd  SoLDica's  Hopks 
A  moving  letPter,  written  by  a  Division  ser- 
geant  before  his  deatti  In  September,  speaks 
for  virtually  ev«ry  American  Soldier  who  has 
risked  hto  Uf e  m  Vietnam. 


'it  to  too  iMd  I  bad  to  die  Ih  another 
country.;  the  United,  9tates  to  so  trohderful," 
wrote  Sgt.  JeflT  Oavto  of  ^iaatStMVtit,  JUA.  '3ut 
at  least  I  died  for  a  reason  ...  and  a  good 
one." 

Oavto  was  UUed  in  a  llreflght  Sept.  6  while 
serving  with  A  Co.,  3rd  Bn.,  187th  Abn,  Inf. 
near  Cu  ChL  Before  departing  for  Vtotnam. 
be  wrote  the  letter  to  hto  fiancee,  whom  he 
later  married  In  Hawaii.  He  requested  that  It 
be  opened  only  In  the  event  be  died  here. 

The  letter  showed  Chat  Davto,  fighting  with 
bravery  and  pride  like  every  other  Screaming 
Eagle,  was  aware  that  the  commitment  of  the 
101st  In  Vietnam  calls  upon  young  Americans 
to  be  both  diplomats  and  warriors.  He  spoke 
a  tribute  to  these  men,  fortlfled  with  the 
belief  that  hto  job  and  the  mission  of  hto 
fellow  Airborne  troopers  will  someday  bring 
peace  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

"I  may  not  understand  thto  war  or  like  it, 
or  want  to  fight  It,  but  nevertheless  I  had  to 
DO,  and  I  DID,"  wrote  the  proud  American, 
"rdled  for  the  people  oJ  the  United  States." 
The  young  sergeant  served  with  the 
Screaming  Eagles  In  combat  for  more  than 
nine  months  after  arriving  m  Vietnam  Dec. 
1,  1967.  During  his  tour,  he  earned  a  Bronee 
Star  with  "V"  Device,  Bronze  Star  Vietna- 
mese Campaign  Medal,  Vietnamese  Service 
BCedal,  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge  and 
Purple  Heart. 

Davis  saw  compensation  for  hto  death  in  a 
futiire  of  freedom  for  hto  relatives,  friends 
and  others  also  who  enjoy  thto  wonderful 
country,  who  appreciate  what  they  have  and 
tlumk  Ood  every  day  for  it. 

"I  died  for  the  guys  with  long  hair  and 
protest  signs,"  he  continued,  "the  draft  card 
biumers,  the  hippies,  the  'antl-everythlng' 
people  who  have  nothing  better  to  do.  The 
college  kids  who  think  they  shouldn't  have 
to  serve  because  they're  too  good.  I  died  so 
these  people  could  have  a  Uttle  longer  time 
to  try  to  get  straightened  out  in  life.  Ood 
knows  they  need  It. 

"Yes,  I  died  for  the  so-called  'younger 
generation,'  of  which  I  was  a  part,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  I  never  became  an 
active  member.  I  guess  I  was  a  'square'  or 
sometJilng  with  short  hair,  no  police  record, 
dldnt  drink  or  smoke  (pot  Included)  and 
volunteered  for  the  service.  I  died  for  tlis 
parents  of  these  kids  also.  Ood  forgive  them. 
"I  died  so  these  members,  active  mem- 
bers of  the  "younger  generation.'  could  have 
the  right  to  do  what  they  do.  To  protest 
have  long  hair,  go  to  the  college  of  their 
own  choice,  wear  weird  clothes,  and  run 
around  mUed  up  with  no  direction  at  aU. 

"I  died  so  they  can  protest  the  war  I 
fought  and  died  In.  Without  It,  what  would 
they  proteet?  But  I  also  died  for  the  many 
thousands  who  died  in.  thto  war  and  other 
wars  before,  for  these  same  reasons  ...  for 
the  men  who  fought  gallantly  on  the  many 
bsttleflrids  of  many  wars  to  keep  thto  coim- 
try  free.  I  gueee  that  In  order  to  gain  free- 
dom there  must  be  war.  I  died  for  the  UiUted 
Statea." 


Jime  i9t  1989 


THE  ARCHAIC  FEDERAL  160-ACRE 
LIMIT  POLICY  MUST  BE  MODERN- 
IZED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXPOKNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 
,0^^  Monday.  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  House  ^onsor  of  legisla- 
tion drafted  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Mttrpht)  to  increase  the 
acreage  limitation  of  the  Federal  raela- 
mation  law  from  160  to  640  acres  and  to 


ma&e  it'powlble  for^andg  In  exeen  of  the 
llmltatioa  to  obtain  reclamation  water 
undar  certain  oondltlons. 

Two  other  identical  bills  also  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  House.  HJl.  9475  by 
Mr.  TAtcoTT  and  MSr.  Tkaooi  of  Call- 
fbmla  and  H.R.  10140  by  Mr.  Pmcb  of 
Texas.  We  aU  are  hopeful  of  early  con- 
sideration of  this  important  blU. 

Tha  official  newsletter  of  the  American 
Faun  Bureau  reports  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau also  supports  the  objectives  of  these 
bills. 

Another  strong  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation is  Mr.  Allan  Grant,  president  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  Grant 
is  an  authority  on  agriculture  in  general 
and  California  agriculture  in  particular. 
In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Faim  Bureau,  he  also  is  chairman 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  California. 

For  many  years,  he  has  been  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  modemizdng  the  acre- 
age limitation  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Western 
Water  News,  Mr.  Grant  addresses  him- 
self  to  the  current  proposals  and  the  need 
for  prompt  congressional  action.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 
Tax  AacHAic  160-AcRi  Lncrr  Pouot  Mnat  Bi 

MOOKBNIZKD 

(By  Allan  Orant,  president,  California  Vtrm 
Bureau  Federation) 
"nie  160-scre  limitation  on  water  deliveries 
from  Federal  water  projects  to  geared  to  a 
horse  and  buggy  type  of  agriculture  and  gen- 
eral economy.  Congress  must  act,  without 
delay,  to  modify  and  modernize  thto  archaic 
law  to  fit  our  present  day  economy  and  Its 
demands  on  agriculture  If  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  to  maintain  their  capability  to 
meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  foreign   oommltments. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
food  and  fiber  placed  on  agricultiu'e  in  recent 
years,  farms  have  been  forced  to  mechanize 
their  operations  and  Increase  the  size  of  their 
farm  units.  TTito  was  neoeosary  In  order  to 
stay  In  business  and  continue  efllclent  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  food  and  fiber  prod- 
ucts In  the  quantity  needed  by  our  growing 
economy  and  to  maintain  a  strong,  healthy 
citizenry.  During  1968,  24  mUllon  acres  of 
farm  land  changed  ownership.  Over  half  of 
the  buyers  were  purchasing  additional  acres 
to  add  to  their  existing  farming  units  In 
order  to  stay  In  buslnees  and  earn  a  reason- 
able Income  for  their  families. 

Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  has  recognized 
that  It  was  Impractical  to  apply  the  ISO-acre 
limitation  policy  to  all  Federal  projects,  even 
In  bygone  years.  Thra-e  are  some  19  or  more 
Federal  projects  wbn-e  Congress  has  provided 
exemptions  or  modifications  of  the  policy, 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the  cur- 
rent  session  of  Congress,  supported  by  sev- 
eral national  organizations,  designed  to 
modernize  thto  outdated  Federal  policy.  The 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Joins 
with  the  California  State  Chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  IrrlgaUoQ  Districts  Association 
of  California  and  other  state  groups  in  sup- 
port of  the  national  effort  seeking  favorable 
action  by  Congress  on  thto  legislation. 

Financial  Institutiosis.  which  provide 
credit  to  farmers,  are  becoming  Increasingly 
oonoemed  with  the  effect  of  the  application 
of  the  160-acre  limitation  policy  to  lands  al- 
ready privately  owned  and  desiring  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply  from  I^derally-con- 
structed  reservoirs.  The  sectirity  of  loans  to 
threstened.  Credit  risks  are  greater. 

Thto  to  not  a  problem  affecting  only  the 
Westam  reclamation  states.  Financial  Instl- 
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^uttouk  0>aiwao1t>fr«n  and  dlstributon  ot 
acricnltural  mippUM,  fertniiw.  aqoipihant, 
•te..  In  othiar  areas,  as  well  ak  tha  total  eoo- 
DOSBlc  structure  oif  theooustry,  win  sulTer 
nttlimi  Gdngreas  takM  poatttve  aoMon  oor- 
reetlng  thto  archaic  policy  so  fatnlly  fatnu 
can  continue  to  operate  on  aa  efficient,  eco- 
nomloally  soimd  baato. 


TITLE   IX— A  NEW   DIMENSION   IN 
FOREIGN  AID— VI 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this 
Congress  and  the  new  administration 
will  make  great  strides  in  modernizing 
the  "UB.  foreign  aid  program.  However, 
Prof.  John  Schott  warns  that  some  new 
approaches  would  be  harmful  rather 
than  helpful.  He  cautions  against  multi- 
lateralizlng  and  he  warns  against  the 
fragmentation  of  the  program.  If  these 
routes  are  followed,  the  outlook  is  dis- 
mal, he  feels.  He  wrote  these  remarks 
earlier  this  year  before  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  was  made  public. 

■ftie  concluding  section  to  his  very 
thoughtful  paper  follows: 

otrriioox  la  dxsuai. 

Olven  these  three  oondltlons  as  prerequi- 
sites of  a  successful  attempt  to  Implement 
title  TX,  the  outlook  seems  pretty  dismal.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  recommend  organization^  and 
perhaps  substantive  changes  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  To  date,  there  has  been  no  offi- 
cial indication  as  to  what  these  may  be.  Ru- 
mors, fortlfled  by  several  unofficial  proposato 
and  continuing  Congressional  crtttclsms, 
suggest  that  muItUaterallzlng  significant 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and/or 
distributing  several  of  Its  extotlng  facets 
among  a  number  of  private  and  semlpubUc 
agencies  will  be  given  serious  consideration. 
If  either  of  these  general  proposals  become 
government  poUoy,  Title  IX  shorild  suffer. 

The  multilateral  approach  Is  a  noble  one 
and  has  much  In  Its  favor.  Further  support 
of  existing  multilateral  organizations  U  un- 
doubtedly in  the  long-term  Interest  of  thto 
country.  Many  large  capital  projects  can  be 
effectively  designed  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered by  a  world  organization  so,  too.  can 
certala  hiunanltarlan  and  politically-Im- 
mune technical  assistance  activities.  TlUe 
IX,  however.  Involves  undertakings  of  a  po- 
tentially sensitive  and  multidimensional 
character.  To  seek  to  Increase  a  coxmtTy's 
QNP  or  to  care  for  Its  sick  and  hungry  to  one 
matter;  to  promote  increased  popular  partic- 
ipation In  the 'benefits  of  development,  in 
the  implementation  of  development  activi- 
ties, and  in  the  decision-making  processes 
governing  a  country's  development,  to  qviite 
another. 

On  three  grounds  it  appears  imllkely  that 
a  multilateral  ageacy  caa  be  optimaUy  Mfeo- 
tlve  in  directly  Influencing  these  latter  de- 
velopments: (1)  by  representing  sovereign 
states  with  greatly  dUferlng  social,  poUttcal, 
cultural,  and  eoonomlo  value  systems,  a 
genuinely  multilateral  agency  seeking  to  re- 
allM  Tttto  IZ  goato  oould  not  expect  from 
its  backers  the  degree  of  single-minded, 
durable  support  required;  (2)  denied  the 
forma  of  leverage  poaseaaad  by  a  powarfol 
VS.  govarnmant,  a  multllataral  agency  would 


mora  easily  be  vletlmlaed  in  delicate  Title 
CX  araaa  by  estaUUahed  reglmee  and  ptavall- 
cagstM*-eoon«aie:atttee  fearful  of  inotaasad 
papnlar  partielpatlaa  in  their  oouatry;  and 
(8):  lacking  the  variety  ot  aseistanoe  Instru- 
zasnta  pataottally  at  the  dtopoaal  <tf  the  UJS. 
Qovamment,  multilateral  agenotea  would 
find  it  more  dlffloult  to  provide  multl-facetad, 
fully  ooordlaated  prograau  so  easentUl  when 
daaUog  directly  with  the  social  and  politi- 
cal fihMfMfwork  of  a  country. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  pro- 
poMla  to  splinter  the  responalbllitlas  now 
\mder  the  general  aegto  of  A.IJ>..  would  fur- 
ther oomplioata  the  process  of  coordination, 
reduce  leverage,  dtolntegrate  the  country  pro- 
gramming approach,  and — ^most'  Important- 
ly— probably  make  Title  IX  implementation 
the  responslMUty  of  but  one  of  the  res\iltlng 
agencies,  most  likely  that  concerned  with 
residual  technical  assistance  activities.  Title 
IX  would  thereby  become  narrowly  ooostrued 
aad  be  rendered  largely  Ineffectual.  What, 
on  the  contrary,  to  required  for  Title  IX 
implementation  to  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  thto  mandate  relates  to  all  facets  of 
U.S. -sponsored  development  efforts  in  the 
UXIs.  As  A.IJ3.'s  administrator  recently  said: 

We  want  Title  IX  considerations  to  be 
weighed  when  we  decide  on  the  overall  com- 
position of  a  country  program.  When  we  pre- 
scribe the  negotiating  instructions  for  a 
program  or  an  agriculture  sector  loan,  When 
we  decide  on  a  particular  capital  assistance 
project,  when  we  undertake  and  evaluate 
technical  asstotance  activities,  when  we  sup- 
port the  development  efforts  of  private  in- 
stitutions.^ 

Title  IX  relates  not  only  to  what  Is  done, 
but  how  It  to  done.  It's  Implementation  re- 
quires not  only  an  expansion  of  the  spectnun 
of  "allowable"  undertakings  by  A.I.D.  and 
a  reorientation  of  priorities  along  that  spec- 
trum, but  consclotu  Title  IX  attention  to 
the  ways  in  which  particular  projects  are 
undertaken  and  to  the  conditions  attached 
to  various  sorts  of  loans  and  grants.  It  means 
that  a  feeder  road  can  be  bttllt  In  the  most 
efficient  or  quickest  way  possible  primarily 
to  Increase  agricultural  productivity;  it  can 
also  be  constructed  by  Inefficient  labor-in- 
tensive methods  in  "uneconomic"  areas  pri- 
marily to  ameliorate  unemployment,  teach 
laborers  new  skllto,  or  promote  national  In- 
tegration. It  means  that  a  family  planning 
program  can  give  first  consideration  to  the 
most  efficient  and  broadest  dissemination  of 
propaganda  and  devices,  or  it  can  seek  more 
slowly  to  establteh  or  strengthen  Indigenous 
groups  or  nascent  organizations  to  perform 
thto  work,  thereby  encouraging  smaU  group 
activity  and  cooperative  local  undertakings 
at  the  pkosslble  sacrifice  of  a  more  greatly 
quickened  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  A  sec- 
tor loan  can  be  granted  only  on  condition 
that  the  moneys  are  channelled  to  local  or 
Intermediate  goverzunental  institutions 
which  will  have  largely  autonomous  control 
over  their  use,  thereby  seeking  to  get  a  par- 
ticular developmental  Job  done  while 
strengthening  the  interest  and  capacity  of 
local  decision-making  units  to  perform  such 
Jobs  without  awaiting  the  sluggtoh  admin- 
istrative hand  of  the  central  government  to 
d6  it  for  them. 

Military  asstotance  programs  can  begin  to 
recognize  In  their  training  programs  the  un- 
comfortable fact  that  the  military  in  many 
IJ>Cs  will  not  remain  an  "a-p<dltlcal'*  force. 
Acceptance  of  thto  vrould  suggest  that  officers 
should  be  trained  as  much  in  the  develop- 
mental problems  and  prospects  of  their 
cormtry  as  In  the  use  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary hardware,  the  methods  of  counter-ln- 


1  Statement  of  William  S.  Gaud  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March  20. 
1968. 
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surgency  warfare,  and  the  Irrelevanciee  at 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  Peace  Corps. 
without  too  great  sacrifice  of  Its  myopic  at- 
utude  towards  the  \3.9,  Oovemmaat  estab- 
lishment, can  intensify  Its  halting  and  frag- 
mentary efforts  of  the  past  to  dovetail  its 
program  with  that  of  AXD.  and  to  demon- 
strate greater  f^prectotlon  of  the  role  of  its 
volunteers  as  promoters  and  auxiliaries  of  a 
host  country's  development  in  contrast  with 
the  value  of  the  overseas  experience  to  its 
volunteers,  (however  residxially  important 
for  recruiting  ptupoees  that  may  be). 
U.S.I.A.  can  l>egln  to  utilize  its  expertise  m 
the  field  of  communication  and  public  dl- 
plonoacy  to  provide  needed  technical  assist- 
ance In  these  areas;  they  can  also  begin  to 
fashion  overseas  programs  which  in  fact — 
iU3t  Just  in  name — give  priority  to  the  trans- 
mission or  dissemination  of  information  and 
skllto  relevant  to  the  developmental  needs, 
desires  and  capacltiee  of  the  people  in  par- 
ticular countries,  as  opposed  to  explaining 
away  ovur  public  and  private  foibles  and 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  American-style 
democracy  and  life  In  suburbia. 

There  to  good  reason  to  despair  of  thto 
more  systematic,  integrated  and  long-term 
approach  to  the  foreign  aid  process  ever  be- 
coming the  reality  which  It  should.  Yet 
many  would  not  be  In  thto  business  if  they 
did  not  foresee  significant  reforms  taking 
place  in  the  near  future.  It  is  hoped  by  a 
few  of  these  that  Title  IX  will  constitute  a 
catalyst  for  these  reforms,  if  not  their  prin- 
cipal synthesizing  element. 

Perhaps  these  reforms  may  not  replace  old 
myths  with  new  realities,  but  only  substi- 
tute new  myths  for  old — ethnocentric  myths 
of  the  universal  applicability  of  pluralism, 
popular  participation  and  certain  types  of 
democratic  institutions;  egocentric  myths 
of  the  infallibility  of  our  predictive  power  as 
regards  the  resources  of — and  prospects  for — 
political  development  in  the  new  states. 
Hopefully,  however.  If  Title  IX  becomes  an 
important  energizing  force  within  our  for- 
eign aid  establishment,  greater  modesty  will 
be  dtoplayed  than  has  been  the  case  among 
many  economists  and  technicians,  and 
greater  appreciation  of  the  necessarily  mar- 
ginal Impact  U.S.  asstotance  has  on  LDC  de- 
velopment will  prevail  among  the  American 
public  and  their  Congressional  representa- 
tives.* It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  Title 
IX  will  at  once  broaden  our  horizons  and 
limit  our  aspirations.  There  probably  are  not 
many  precedents  for  thto;  but  then,  again, 
there  really  are  no  precedents  to  Title  IX. 


■  It  may  be  suggested  that  Title  IX  arrivee 
at  a  particularly  inausplcloxis  time  in  the 
htotory  of  thto  country.  When  democratic 
principles  are  being  so  violently  abused  and 
when  Institutions  based  upon  these  prin- 
ciples appear  so  incapable  of  coping  with 
the  domestic  problems  confronting  this 
country,  who  are  we  to  suggest  the  possible 
applicability  of  these  principles  and  institu- 
tions to  the  lesser  developed  countries  of  the 
world?  Without  attempting  to  argue  here  a 
case  for  seeking  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  In  varying  contexts  and  the  au- 
thor's particular  faith  in  the  general  valid- 
ity of  democratic  principles,  it  will  only  be 
suggested  that :  (a)  the  validity  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  further  strengthened — not  brought 
Into  question — by  the  institutional  changes 
now  being  sought  so  strenuoiisly  in  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  may  soon  recognize  that 
we  may  have  as  much  to  learn  from  the 
IJX<8  as  we  may  have  values  and  skills  to  Im- 
part to  them.  DevelopuMnt  should  be — but 
has  been  Inadequately  seen  as — a  two-way 
street.  Title  IX  and  its  broader  conception 
of  the  development  procees  may  help  us  to 
recognize  thto  simple  verity. 
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TAX,     SPSND,    ELECT— THE    GAME 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomnANA 

D»  THE  HOT7SK  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  be  asked  to  consider  a  new 
tax  bill  relating  to  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax — a  discriminatory  tax, 
double  taxing  jieople  who  already  have  a 
duty  to  pay  a  tax — and  to  repeal  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  dlfQcult  to 
explain  our  Government's  fiscal  policy 
and  It  Is  Impossible  to  Justify  the  con- 
tinued theft  of  dollars  out  of  the  pay- 
checks of  hard-working  Americans. 

How,  for  example,  can  a  Congressman 
explain  a  $120,000  grant  by  HEW  to  a 
Communist  University  at  Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia — not  only  a  Communist  coun- 
try but  one  that  hastened  to  recogniae  the 
.  Viefaeong-sponsored  provisional  revolu- 
-  tkxaatpy  government  in  South  Vietnam 
which  is  killing  the  sons  of  our  taxpay- 
ers? 

Or  how  can  any  Member  explain  8%- 
percent  interest  to  our  banks,  business 
people,  contractors  and  homebuilders 
when  we  just  last  week  announced  a  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $14,688,000 
to  the  Irish  Government  to  buy  Boeing 
jet  planes.  The  interest  rate  on  this  loan 
was  6  percent. 

Or.  how  can  anyone  defend  $480,000,- 
000  to  the  World  Bank  for  30-year  loans 
at  no  interest — or  the  overall  foreign  aid 
slush  funds  at  the  discretion  of  diplo- 
matic bureaucrats,  estimated  to  be  $10,- 
428,000.000?  Interest?  We  will  be  luc^ 
even  to  get  part  of  the  principal  back. 

How  can  we  defend  the  gift  to  the  U2I. 
and  Its  specialized  propaganda  agencies 
of  $83,886,000  with  no  benefit  to  our  peo- 
ple but  rather  deterioration  of  our  na- 
tional soverdgnty  and  constitutionally 
secured  individual  protections? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  settled  and  built 
this  land  fied  Europe  to  escape  exces- 
sive taxation. 

The  United  States  of  America  de- 
clared Its  independence  from  the  unre- 
lenting domination  of  a  king  because  of 
taxation  without  representation. 

Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  lost 
their  thrones  for  less  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  taxes  being  piled  again  on  the 
backs  of  our  American  people. 

Taxes  have  become  the  curse  of  the 
continent. 

Our  people  are  being  taxed  federally, 
by  the  States,  municipally,  locally— 
directly  and  indirectly— whether  they 
want  the  purported  reforms  or  not. 

Rather  than  a  continued  barrage  of 
taxes  against  the  people.  I  feel  it  is  time 
that  we  who  are  charged  with  represent- 
ing our  people  start  earning  our  pay  by 
reducing  their  taxes.  Hard-working 
Americans  can  be  the  best  deterrent  to 
inflation  by  handling  their  own  dollars — 
by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Income 
earned  from  their  own  initiative  and 
ingenuity. 

Regardless  of  all  the  flowery  oratory, 
no  one  is  fooling  the  man  back  home 
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who  knows  that  his  savings  have  been 
wiped  out  and  whose  wife  knows  that 
groceries,  clothing,  and  rent  continue  te 
soar.  And  he  is  getting  more  Incensed  at 
those  who  would  say  inflation  is  caused 
by  his  spending  rather  than  by  the  Fed- 
eral giveaways  of  what  they  first  have 
to  take  away  from  him.  He  Just  cannot 
understand  taking  away  from  him  the 
money  he  needed  to  have  his  daughter's 
teeth  straightened — then  sending  it  to 
Yugoslavia,  or  bribing  rioters  not  to  riot 
again. 

I  include  a  recent  newscllpping: 
iNTBtisT  Rats  TDoat  Rcacbxs  Histokic  High 

Nkw  Yoik.  (AP)— ICaJor  b&nks  today  raised 
the  prime  rate — the  Interest  charged  their 
blggeat  and  best  customers  for  loans — to  a 
historic  high  at  8Vt  per  cent  from  7\i  per 
cent,  effective  Immediately. 

An  Increase  had  been  expected  for  soma 
tlnie.  Bnt  the  amount  of  the  hike— a  full 
one  per  cent — was  surprising. 

The  first  bank  to  Increase  the  rate  was 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  erf  New  York  and  It  did 
so  without  making  any  comment  on  Its  rea- 
sons. Other  New  York  banks,  and  then 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  banks 
qiUckly  made  the  same  move.  Among  the 
banks  was  Chase  Idanhattan  and  First  Na- 
tional City  of  New  York. 

Reacting  to  the  move,  the  Dow  Jones  in- 
dustrial average  dropped  about  7  points 
shortly  after  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
opened. 

When  one  bank  Increases  the  prime  rate, 
others  usually  follow. 

The  prime  rate  Is  iised  in  determining  the 
interest  rate  charged  most  large  corporations. 
Other  rates,  such  as  interest  rates  to  con- 
sumers, are  scaled  upward  from  the  prime 
rate. 

The  old  rate  of  7%  per  cent  was  a  record 
high  when  it  was  set  on  liCarch  17.  As  re- 
cently as  last  Dec.  2  the  rate  was  6V*.  A 
series  of  rate  Increases,  usually  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  a  per  cent  at  a  time,  bad  occurred 
between  December  and  March. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  taken  a 
nimiber  of  steps  to  make  it  more  expensive 
and  more  difficult  for  banks  to  borrow 
money.  But  the  demand  on  banks  for  money 
to  borrow  has  continued  strong. 

By  raising  the  prime  rate  banks  can  afford 
to  pay  more  for  the  money  they  borrow. 
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DISPLAYING  THE  STARS  AND 
STRIPES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntonna 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hxmter.  who  piiblishes  a  monthly 
newsletter  entitled  "Tactics."  called  my 
attention  recently  to  an  article  he  wrote 
in  1965  concerning  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  many  Americans  in  displaying 
our  American  flag  on  July  4,  Independ- 
ence Day. 

As  I  believe  Mr.  Hunter's  article  con- 
tains a  message  for  all  Americans,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  reprint  It  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

The  article  follows: 
Wht  Not  Flt  tbx  Stax«  aks  Snms?— Ova 
Flag  Now  "CoNTsovnaiAi," 

Last  year,  as  July  4  approached,  this  writer 
found  he  was  without  a  suitable  American 


flag.  He  found  none  on  nle  in  tbs  nslghbor* 
hood.  On  independence  Day,  not  a  fliig  was 
flying  on  any  bouae  tn  tbe  ana.  sad  h«  had 
to  go  blocks  before  seeing  tba  Stats  aad 
Stripes.  Startled,  he  mads  a  tour  of  the  Dte- 
trtet  of  OoIumbU.  On*  ooold  tell  where  gov. 
emment  employes  lived;  then  seemed  to  be 
some  unwritten  rule  among  them  not  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  country  which  even  wu 
paying  their  salary.  Flying  the  flag  Just  did 
not  flt  in  their  so-called  "sophistication." 
This  editor  went  home  and  ransacked  closet 
and  drawers  until  he  found  an  old  souvenir 
flag  with  48  stars,  8  by  6^  inchea,  which  he 
tadced  at  the  top  of  a  downstairs,  outside 
window.  At  least  it  was  a  flag.  o\ir  flag  I 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Ameri> 
can  flag  has  Joined  the  word  "patriotism"  ai 
controversial."  Schools  don't  teach  patri- 
otism any  more;  it's  chauvinistic  and  appar- 
ently  a  symbol  of  extremism.  It's  Intolerant 
to  fly  the  U.S.  flag  unless  you  fly  the  U.N. 
flag  alongside,  so  as  to  show  you  are  in  the 
mainstream,  and  consider  all  countries  the 
same,  the  same  as  all  religions,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  After  ail,  to  display  pref- 
erence for  your  own  country  is  a  value  Judg. 
ment.  and  as  almost  any  social  scientiat  will 
tell  you.  a  value  Judgment  is  "unscientific." 
Nobody  wants  to  be  unscientific. 

Bunk  and  buncombe!  The  failure  to  fly  the 
American  flag,  and  avoidance  of  such  words 
as  "patriotic,"  are  evidences  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  people  an  being  softened  up  by 
enemy  propaganda  tactics,  and  how  subtly 
it  spreads. 

This  writer  la  going  to  call  thla  situation 
to  the  attention  of  some  leaders  hereabouts. 
Maybe  some  readers  will  do  the  same,  for 
their  home  areas  and  the  national  capital. 
Maybe  the  White  House  and  our  legislators 
might  suggest  American  flags  be  available  for 
purchase  oonTenlently,  and  they  be  flown  on 
July  4.  Maybe  federal  employes  can  set  the 
example. 


A  GREEK  POLITICAL  TRAGEDY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUTOXKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  4  years  a  Greek  political 
tragedy  has  imfolded  in  Athens  step  by 
inexorable  step,  with  the  final  chapter 
looming  more  tragic  than  all  that  has 
come  before. 

America's  role  in  this  political  tragedy 
has  be&a.  an  Inglorious  one.  From  the 
time  the  Papandreou  govenunent  fell  in 
1965  until  the  colonel's  coup  in  1967.  the 
American  mission  in  Athens  was  a  party 
to  the  maneuvers  which  forestalled  elec- 
tions. By  forestalling  elections  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Cen- 
ter Union  Party  was  averted,  a  very  ques- 
tionable political  Judgment.  The  politi- 
cal pot  was  allowed  to  boil  and  an  at- 
mosphere was  created  which  encoiuraged 
a  military  coup. 

When  the  colonel's  coiip  came  on 
April  21,  1967,  it  came  from  an  unex- 
pected source;  namely,  antiestablish- 
ment  middle-ranking  officers  in  the 
Gredc  Intelligence  Service,  a  service 
trained  and  financed  but  not  directed 
by  the  United  States. 

From  the  beginning  in  April  1967  sev- 
eral of  us  In  Congress  have  sp<^en  of  the 
short-term  and  long-term  political  and 
moral  consequences  of  America's  sup- 
port of  the  junta  which  has  been  Im- 
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posed  on  the  Greek  pe(«)le.  The  State 
Department  at  the  beginning  explained 
that  the  Junta  was  merely  interested  in 
constitutional  reform — an  explanation 
which  we  did  not  accept  and  which  has 
proved  to  be  an  utter  illusion. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
bad  been  and  is  tepid  In  asserting  the 
political  consequences  involved,  yielding 
always  to  a  highly  questionable  "mili- 
tary" argiunent  based  upon  the  junta's 
support  of  NATO.  One  of  the  jokers  in 
this  argument  is  no  matter  what  the  re- 
gime in  Greece — conservative  or  liberal — 
It  has  and  It  will  support  the  Western 
iOliance. 

Three  outstanding  articles  on  the 
Greek  sltuatl(m  have  ai^ieared  in  the  last 
few  days  in  newspi^iers  of  national 
prominence.  They  deserve  the  most 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  Member 
concerned  with  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  sometimes  inadvertent  damage 
done  by  short-term  military  considera- 
tions. 

Two  of  the  articles  are  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  tn  the  June  19 
and  June  23  issues  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  third,  in  the  June  19  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  anals^zes  the  de- 
moralization of  Greece's  officer  corps, 
civil  service,  and  diplomatic  service  as  a 
result  of  the  dictatorship. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
June  19.  1969] 
GaxECK    Facing  Gam  Alternattves:    Sala- 
zab-Ttpx  Bulk  ob  Bloodt   Revolt 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Athens. — ^The    Greek    military    dictator- 
ship, after  two  years  of  bland  assurances  to 
Washington  about  restoring  democracy,  in- 
tends to  retain  power  indefinitely  without 
free   elections — poelng   Immense    danger   to 
long-range  stability  in  the  strategic  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

If  the  colonels  who  seized  power  April  21, 
1967.  on  the  pretext  of  preventing  conunu- 
piam  here  ever  Intended  any  partial  return  to 
representative  government,  that  Intention  Is 
dead.  Even  the  few  poUtlclans  who  have  tried 
to  cooperate  with  the  colonels  now  concede 
that  Col.  George  Papadopoulos,  the  Premier, 
envisions  an  institutionalized  tyranny  mod- 
eled after  Salazar's  37-year  dictatorship  in 
Portugal. 

Unlike  our  last  visit  there  two  years  ago 
when  the  freshly  installed  junta  pledged  an 
early  return  to  constitutional  forms,  the  re- 
gime now  regards  itself  as  permanent.  Brig. 
Gen.  StyUanos  Pattakoe,  Deputy  Premier  and 
the  Junta's  No.  2  man,  bristled  when  we 
asked  about  popular  elections.  "That  is  an 
internal  matter  that  you  cannot  inquire 
about,"  lie  said.  "Go  ask  the  people  on  the 
street.  Nobody  wants  .aiections." 

Indeed,  all  objective  sources  here  agree 
that  the  mlUtary  regime  would  lose  badly  in 
free  elections.  The  colonels'  "revolution."  at- 
tempting by  edict  to  transform  the  Greeks  in- 
to work-oriented  puritans,  has  depleted  what 
popularity  the  regime  enjoyed  in  1967.  Al- 
though past  Greek  governments  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  in  rigging  elections,  the  mili- 
tary regime's  popular  base  is  so  low — per- 
haps 10  per  cent — that  calling  elections 
would  be  equivalent  to  surrendering  power. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  power,  the  colonels 
have  turned  Greece  into  a  huge  poUttcal 
pressun-cooker  with  the  true  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  suppressed  by  the  local  gendarmerie's 
watchf\il  eye.  An  election  today  probably 
would  show  a  sharp  leftward  swing.  Uore 
ominously,  after  two  or  ttiree  addl^onal 
years,  the  pressure-cooker  may  explode  into 
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insurrection   with   Communists   in   leading 
roles. 

These  ominous  prospects  have  their  source 
in  perhaps  the  tightest  police  state  this  side 
of  Moecow.  Violating  the  colonels'  own  new 
constitution,  non-Communist  potential  foes 
of  the  regime — mainly  army  officers  and  in- 
teliectuals — are  Imprisoned  without  indict- 
ment or  trials.  Reports  of  torture  are  impoe- 
slble  to  verify  In  detail,  but  maltreatment 
and  brutalizatlon  of  low-level  poUtical  pris- 
oners continue. 

Former  political  leaders  an  watched  con- 
stantly. They  cannot  speak  their  view,  are  de- 
nied passports  to  travel  abroad,  and  have 
their  mall  and  telephone  calls  monitored. 
One  former  Premier  cannot  move  without  a 
car  fuU  of  police  agents  following  him.  All 
former  cabinet  members  are  taUed  when  they 
visit  their  old  constituencies. 

TtM  regime's  iron  vise  is  even  tighter  on 
the  academic  world.  So  many  teachers  have 
been  pnrged  that  the  educational  system  Is 
crippled.  Dlsrtingulshed  professors  an  sub- 
ject to  humiliating  interrogation  by  Col. 
John  Ladas.  hard-line  secretary  general  of 
the  Interior  Ministry.  University  students, 
solidly  against  the  ngime,  an  intimidated 
by  police  agents  attending  their  very  classes. 
A  further  deterrent  is  formed  by  severe  pris- 
on sentences  given  six  young  teaching  as- 
sistants (two  of  whom  later  were  tortiured) 
for  distributing  anti-Junta  propaganda. 

The  first  armed  resistance  against  this 
tyranny  has  come  from  the  right:  clandes- 
tine supporters  of  exiled  King  Constantine. 
Infrequently  reported  in  the  controlled 
Greek  press  are  dally  bombing  incidents  in 
the  heart  of  Athens  (forcing  the  government 
court  martial  to  change  buildings).  There 
liave  been  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  roy- 
alist resistance  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
deaths  of  three  pro-Junta  officers. 

Thus.  16  ntired  officers  arrested  recently 
an  all  royalists  with  anti-Communist  rec- 
ords (two  of  them  with  service  In  the  Ko- 
rean war) .  The  regime's  contention  that  the 
arrested  officers  participated  in  a  left-wing 
army  plot  Is  only  a  propaganda  smokescreen. 
Harassing  though  It  may  be.  however,  the 
royalist  resistance  is  incapable  of  overthrow- 
ing a  regime  so  vigilant  against  potential 
opposition.  Remembering  the  existence  of 
the  anti-Nazi  resistance  in  World  War  n. 
Greeks  fear  that  the  Communists — better 
organized  than  ever — will  dominate  if  and 
when  the  resistance  assumes  major  propor- 
tions. 

That  day  nmalna  nlatlvely  distant.  Greek 
Communists,  badly  fragmented  into  rival 
segments,  are  passive.  The  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador here  is  circumspect,  declining  to  dis- 
cuss Greek  internal  afTalrs  during  a  recent 
two-hour  luncheon  with  an  anti-Junta  poli- 
tician. The  Communists  know  the  time  is 
not  ripe  for  insurrection. 

But  heavy  government  borrowing  and 
stagnant  Investment  hen  the  last  two  years 
an  storm  signals  for  the  modest  prosperity 
now  enjoyed  by  Greece.  If  an  economic  n- 
cession  and  rising  discontent  with  dictator- 
ship intersect  some  years  from  now,  the  dis- 
mal alternatives  may  be  these:  an  Institu- 
tionalized police  state  along  Salazar  lines  or 
a  bloody  Insurrection  with  Red  overtones. 
Befon  that  happens,  however,  the  colonels 
might  yet  be  turned  out  by  a  strong  stand 
against  them  from  Washington — a  prospect. 
even  though  unlikely,  worthy  of  discussion 
in  a  later  column. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  23. 

1969] 

VS.  Acnoir  Against  Obxex  JtnnA  Is 

PaKVKNTXO   BT  MIUTAXT  NXKM 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Athens. — ^The  growing  need  by  UJ3.  foreign 
policy  for  a  tough  stand  against  the  Greek 
military  dlbtatorahlp  to  avert  ultimate  po- 
Utical tragedy  hen  is  being  undermined  by 
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the  Pentagon's  military  reqiiliementa  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Indeed,  Greece  poaes  a  critical  dlliwima  In 
American  fonlgn  poUcy.  A  return  to  Greek 
democracy  may  well  depend  upon  VS.  npu- 
dlation  of  the  colonels  and  halting  ail  mili- 
tary aid.  But  such  action  conceivably  could 
deprive  the  VS.,  in  the  short  run  at  least,  of 
naval  bases  and  communications  guidance 
for  the  6th  Fleet  and  Polaris  submarines 
vital  to  the  nuclear  detemnt. 

Those  military  considerations  prevent 
sharp  VS.  action  against  the  Junta.  But  the 
long-run  cost  could  be  1"'"T"«*  At  worst, 
perpetuated  dictatorship  hen  could  trigger 
a  popular  insurrection  led  by  the  Commu- 
nists. At  beet.  U.S.  permissiveness  toward  the 
military  regime  already  is  building  intense 
antl-Americaa  sentiment  which  will  surface 
in  any  ngime  that  replaces  ttxe  colonels 
without  Washington's  help.  Thxis.  the  long- 
range  U.S.  military  position  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  becoming  dependent  on 
permanent  tyranny  in  Athens. 

Even  though  military  needs  inhibit  Amer- 
ican diplomats,  relations  between  the  Greek 
government  and  the  UJ8.  Embassy  here — so 
intimate  for  20  year* — are  icy.  Tlie  Junta 
deeply  resents  the  absence  of  an  American 
ambassador  since  January.  U.S.  diplomats  do 
not  hide  their  displeasure  with  the  colonels' 
aim  of  institutionalized  dictatorship. 

But  whatever  impact  this  official  American 
frigidity  might  have  is  counteracted  by  the 
U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  here  whose 
commander.  Ma  J.  Gen.  Samuel  Eaton  and  his 
subordinate  officers  have  exercised  little  dis- 
cretion in  telling  their  Greek  counterparts 
how  they  oppose  the  Embassy's  fastidious- 
ness about  democracy. 

Any  psychological  Infiuence  of  the  vacant 
Ambassador's  chair  is  obliterated  by  constant 
shuttling  in  and  out  of  Athens  by  U.S.  offi- 
cer* assigned  to  NATO.  Their  photographs  in 
friendly  poses  with  Col.  George  Papa- 
dopoulos, the  Prime  Minister,  almost  daily 
adorn  the  controlled  Greek  newspapers.  Most 
notorious  was  the  reply  to  a  Papadopoulos 
toast  by  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer.  retiring 
NATO  commander,  in  which  Lemnitzer  con- 
veniently omitted  phrases  about  democracy 
and  the  rule  of  law  while  quoting  from  the 
NATO  Treaty's  preamble. 

The  same  impression  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  shabby  treatment  of  King  Con- 
stantine, self -exiled  in  Rome  since  his  bun- 
gled counter-coup  in  December,  1967.  A  ten- 
tative visit  with  the  King  during  Mr.  Nixon's 
visit  to  Rome  early  this  year  was  cancelled 
after  pressure  from  the  Junta.  Constantine 
was  denied  a  meeting  with  th«;  President 
while  in  Washington  for  the  Elsenhower  fu- 
neral (although  Brig.  Gen.  Styllanos  Patta- 
k06,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  had  a  few 
minutes  with  Mr.  Nixon) . 

Moreover,  the  Greek  colonels  are  expert  at 
disregarding  signs  of  displeasure  from  Wash- 
ington. In  an  interview.  Gen.  Pattakos  told 
tis  that  the  portion  of  military  aid  which 
has  remained  suspended  since  the  ooup  of 
April  21  will  be  resumed  soon  When  we  asked 
the  basis  for  this  forecast,  Pattakos  replied 
with  a  statement  that  simply  is  untrue: 
"President  Nixon  has  promised  It." 

In  fact.  Pattakos's  triximphant  account  of 
his  Washington  visit  was  so  removed  from 
reality  that  the  State  Department  on  April  24 
laaued  a  sharp  statement  indicating  Patu- 
kos  had  been  urged  to  restore  representative 
government  and  civil  liberties.  When  we 
asked  about  that  statement,  Pattakos  told  us 
it  did  not  represent  the  UB.  Government's 
position.  Then  who  wrote  It?  "Some  Commu- 
nist," he  snapped. 

Summing  up,  a  conservative  Greek  poli- 
tician says.  "Everybody  I  know  thinks  the 
American  Government  participated  In  the 
ooup."  Old-line  politicians  such  as  former 
Prime  Minister  Panagiotls  Canellopoulos 
argue  with  friends  thaA  Washington  cannot 
be  blamed.  But  among  the  younger  genen- 
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tion  and  partteulsrly  studenta,  aatI-Am«rl- 
oui  feellag  Is  rtatng  ateadUy  la  a  I»nd  whm 
ooM  it  ««■  alBftOBt  unknown. 

tft^mrVtMrnm,-  the  United  SttttM  might  y*t 
IM*ttMlf  on  tlM  iMeof  damoeney.  TIM  three 
elemeoto  wboee  maneaverlag  (togreded  Oxeek 
poUtieel  lite  before  the  coup— ^tbe  King  and 
the  two  mmjot  potttloel  pertlee— are  belatedly 
ooopencing  and  reedy  to  form  an  Interim 
unity  gOTemmenr. 

TentatlTely,  Xing  Oooetantlne  would  re- 
turn as  rallying  point  for  all  Oreeks  with  the 
government  headed  by  conaervatlve  Oon- 
■tantlna  Karamanne.  who  pcorlded  stability 
during  el^U  yean  m  Prime  Mlnleter  and  to 
now  exiled  In  Parte.  But  neither  the  King  nor 
more  Important,  Kammanlto  will  return  to 
Athene  without  TMahlngton's  repudlwtkn  of 
the  Junta. 

Pew  realletio  Oeaeks,  however,  believe  the 
Mlaoo  Admlnletxaitlon  will  move  deddveiy 
agalnet  the  colonels.  That  acoounta  for  akep- 
tleUm  among  gloomy  Qreek  democrats  that 
the  dlctatorah^  oetn  be  terminated  peace- 
fully. Worse  yet,  they  feel  preoccupatloo 
with  naval  baeee  U  wedding  the  United  States 
to  the  fate  of  the  colonels,  be  K  a  generation 
of  tyranny  or  their  violent  overthrow  and 
the.^langerous  days  that  would  lie  beyood. 

'JPnta  the  Christian  Sdenee  Monitor 
Jvaxt  19.  lBa»] 
NATO  Ooott:  Is  Ibon  Pot  nr  Obbkz  Wk4x- 
mmtta  Rxlatxonsrip  With  Atlamtio  Al- 

LUNCX? 

Nicosia,  Ctfbtts. — The  demoralization  of 
Greece's  ofBcer  corpe  and  civil  service  by  the 
authoritarian  rule  of  Prime  Minister  Oeorge 
Papadopoulos  has  seriously  affected  Greece's 
role  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

It  also  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  West- 
em  European  governments  to  supply  Oreeee 
with  defense  equipment  which  NATO  leaders 
believe  Athens  needs  to  fulfill  Its  NATO  ob- 
ligations In  the  Mediterranean. 

Theee  are  conclusions  of  authoritative, 
non-Communist  and  pro-Western  Greek  op- 
ponents of  the  Papadopoulos  regime.  They 
have  managed  to  supply  detailed  evidence  to 
newsmen  of  other  coimtrles  Inside  and  out- 
side Greece. 

The  resulUng  picture  Is  bleak:  the  Greek 
military  establishment,  government  bureauc- 
racy, and  diplomatic  service  are  reported 
thoroughly  terrorized  and  weakened  by  the 
former  colonels  now  ruling  In  Athens. 

COaaXTFTION    CHASGXD 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  and  his  associates  seized 
power  April  21, 1987.  They  used  a  secret  NATO 
plan  reserved  for  the  emergency  of  a  Com- 
munist uprising.  They  said  they  were  saving 
Greece  from  communism  and  strengthening 
Its  ties  with  NATO.  They  also  pledged  they 
would  end  favoritism,  nepotism,  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Instead,  their  pro-NATO  opponents  charge, 
they  have  ruined  Greece's  reputation  In  the 
West  and  its  effectiveness  In  NATO.  Corrup- 
tion, nepotism,  and  the  other  abuses  they 
vowed  to  abolish  now  flourish,  these  oppo- 
nents say.  In  their  own  power  group. 

On  May  5,  anUgovemment  tracts  reached 
foreign  correspondents  in  Athens.  They  were 
signed,  "General  Akrltaa,  chief  of  the  na- 
tional resistance  movement."  Akrltaa  is  a 
legendary  peeudonym  of  the  sort  politically 
minded  Greeks  love. 

The  tract  caUed  on  Greek  officers  to  "sepa- 
rate yourselves  from  power-htmgry  col- 
leagues." It  added,  "the  Greek  people  have 
begun  to  feel  hate  for  the  Greek  uniform  be- 
cause of  the  same  ambitious,  small-time 
dictators." 

Meanwhile,  during  May  courts-martial 
tried  8c<»«a  of  persons  for  subversive  ac- 
tlviUes. 

Earlier  this  month  Mr.  Papadopouloa  told  a 
news  conference  that  IS  retired  offloeia  had 
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been  arrested  in  connection  with  an  abortive 
plot  to  overthrow  bis  regime. 

Greek  opponents  of  the  Papadopouloa  re- 
gime say  that  it  is  completely  false  to  call 
the  regime,  as  Western  news  media  fre- 
quently do,  "Army  backed."  They  say  that 
It  seised  power  in  April,  1967,  through  a  ruse 
which  deceived  King  Constantlne  and  the 
Army^  highest  staff  officers. 

They  were  led  to  believe  that  a  Commu- 
nist take-over  attempt  was  imminent.  But 
the  junta  never  pi'oduced  a  scrap  of  real  evi- 
dence to  support  this.  The  King  and  the 
armed  forces  were  tricked  into  opening  and 
activating  sealed  orders  for  "Operation 
Prometheus,"  a  NATO  plan  designed  to 
counter  such  an  emergency. 

Purges  have  eliminated  aU  but  two  of 
about  40  senior  officers  who  functioned  be- 
fore the  coup  of  1967.  These  two  are  the 
regent.  Gen.  George  Zoitakis,  who  was  as- 
signed the  King's  ceremomal  functions  after 
the  King's  flight,  and  Gen.  Odysseus  Anghe- 
Ito.  chief  of  the  defense  general  staff. 

A  number  of  high-ranking  officers  out  of 
favor  were  sent  to  remote  frontier  garrisons 
or  obac\ire  posts.  In  each  of  these,  as  in  every 
Greek  embassy  or  mission  abroad,  there  is 
an  officer  of  KTP,  the  Greek  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Following  the  Soviet  model,  he  often  holds 
junior  rank  but  is  always  the  most  power- 
ful. Those  of  higher,  equal,  and  lower  rank 
flatter  him  and  go  to  him  for  favors.  "This 
completely  disrupts  the  Army's  traditional 
hierarchy  and  destroys  morale,"  says  one 
Greek  close  to  the  Army.  "Greelcs  cannot  bear 
to  take  orders  from  lower-rank  people." 

By  contrast,  those  who  cooperate  with  the 
junta  are  richly  rewarded. 

CIVILIAN   POSTS    TAKZN 

Fifteen  officers  last  year  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Papadopoulos,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Styllanoo  Patakos,  and  Coordination 
Minister  Nicholas  Makarezos.  They  ostenta- 
tiously resigned  from  the  Army.  Two  of  these 
were  Mr.  Papadopoulos  brothers,  Constantlne 
and  Harambouloe. 

These  16  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
served  the  Junta  have  become  general  secre- 
taries of  ministries;  heads  of  government 
committees;  chairmen  of  the  broad  of  public 
companies;  the  directors  of  athletic  teams, 
theaters,  and  the  oi>era. 

Both  their  Income  and  their  Influence  have 
Increased  far  beyond  what  they  were  as 
officers.  Constantlne  Papadopoulos  was 
named  general  secretary  of  the  Prime  Min- 
istry. His  brother  Harambouloe  became  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Prime  Minister's  poUtlcal 
office. 

Their  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are  many 
times  their  former  military  pay. 

Polities  always  have  existed  In  the  Greek 
Army,  a  well-known  Greek  historian  points 
out.  But  they  always  were  factional.  They 
never  concentrated  around  one  leader  or 
center  of  power.  Posts  were  not  distributed 
for  nonmiUtary  reasons  or  as  political  plums. 


JOSEPH  P.  McCaffrey— 25  years 

OF  RESPONSIBLE  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CALirouiu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey this  month  is  observing  his  26th 
year  as  a  Washington  news  commen- 
tator, and  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself 
with  his  many  friends  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  important,  honest,  and  dedi- 
catory service  in  the  public  interest. 

There  is  no  other  newsman  in  Waah- 
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ington,  to  my  knowledge,  who  reporta 
news  more  accurately,  precisely  and 
factually  than  does  Joe  McCaffrey.  We 
in  the  Congress  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate that  Joe  has  made  the  daily  activi- 
ties of  the  Congress  his  broadcasting 
specialty.  His  dally  reports  have  been 
called  the  "Congressional  Record  of  the 
Air."  Joe  himself  has  been  caUed  "the 
Voice  of  the  Congress."  Both  titles  are 
truly  Justified. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  public  to  always 
understand  the  intricacies  of  complex 
congressional  action,  and  unless  a 
knowledgeable,  objective  c<nnmentator 
imdertakes  to  interpret  Congress  to  the 
listening  public,  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information is  sent  along  the  air  waves. 

Joe  McCaffrey  Is  an  eminently  respon- 
sible and  enormously  able  reporter  and 
commentator.  His  broadcasts  reflect 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  and 
he  is  listened  to  with  confidence. 

I  have  known  Joe  personally  for  many 
years  and  value  his  friendship.  He  is  a 
warm,  kindly,  sincere  person,  and  his 
friends  on  the  Hill  are  legion.  Yet, 
friendships  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  first  duty — to  report  the  news  fairly 
and  accurately. 

His  record  is  a  worthy  example  of  the 
best  in  broadcasting  to  all  the  members 
of  his  profession,  and  I  hope  that  Joe 
will  continue  to  be  the  "Voice  of  the 
Congress"  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MANPOWER 
POLICY 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCOKSDr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker.  Prof.  E.  White  Bakke,  sterling 
professor  of  economics  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, has  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  labor  economist  and  analyst  of  labor 
market  problems.  In  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Upjohn  Institute  entitled  "The 
Mission  of  Manpower  Policy,"  Professor 
Bakke  demonstrates  the  breadth  of  his 
perspective  in  addressing  the  question  of 
what  elements  must  be  included  in  a 
truly  comprehensive  manpower  policy. 

Because  Dr.  Bakke  takes  an  unusually 
cosmopolitan  view  of  what  such  a  na- 
tional manpower  policy  should  include, 
and  because  this  Upjohn  Institute  bulle- 
tin raises  a  number  of  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  such  a  manpower  policy  which 
other  critics  have  too  often  neglected,  I 
rise  today  to  call  his  iremarks  to  your 
attention.  The  excerpts  I  am  Introducing 
here  include  Professor  Bakke's  definition 
of  the  mission  of  a  positive  manpower 
policy  and  his  summary  of  what  the  dis- 
tributicm  of  responsibilities  and  tasks  in 
such  a  national  manpower  policy  should 
be: 
ExczxPT  FKoic  "Tm  MISSION  or  Manpowb 

POLICT" 

vn.  THx  MISSION  or  A  posmvx  manpowsi 

POUCT 

Government  manpower  policymakers  and 
administrators  need  to  have  a  clear  concept 
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of  the  mission  for  which  they  are  respon- 
■Iblc  if  they  are  to  answer  adequately  these 
qoastions:  How  are  we  doing?  Where  do  we 
go  from  here?  How  do  we  get  there?  The 
conclusion  implicit  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion is  that  the  d«  facto  concepts  of  mis- 
sion emerging  from  the  action  programs 
labeled  "manpower"  in  the  United  States  is 
too  narrow  to  provide  a  satisfactory  criterion 
for  answering  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tions, and  is  useful  in  answering  the  first 
question  only  to  the  extent  that  achieve- 
ment is  measured  by  the  degree  of  effective- 
ness in  doing  what  we  are  doing  rather  than 
m  doing  what  we  could  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
doing.  The  "manpower"  programs  launched 
in  this  decade  to  Increase  the  employablUty 
and  employment  of  those  who  have  been 
left  out,  kept  out,  or  left  behind  in  the  sys- 
tem of  self-support  through  gainful  employ- 
ment mark  a  major  milestone  in  the  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  by  government  of  its 
responsibility  to  equalize  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful few  the  opportunities  for  a  secure  and 
meaningful  working  life  enjoyed  and  satis- 
factorily exploited  by  the  many.  In  princi- 
ple and  purpose  those  efforts  represent  the 
most  significant  advance,  since  the  Intro- 
duction of  social  Insurance,  in  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  in  remedial 
public  service  to  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  the  hazards  to  continuous  and  secure 
employment. 

But  even  a  maximum  fulfillment  of  that 
mission  does  not  exhaust  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  a  positive  manpower  policy  to  the 
nation  and  all  of  its  citizens  who  work  for 
a  living  or  desire  to  do  so.  The  narrow  mis- 
sion does  not  suggest  the  operational  field 
which  needs  to  be  cultivated  and  the  whole 
set  of  essential  functions  that  need  to  be 
performed  if  those  potentUl  benefits  are  to 
be  realized.  It  might  be  compared  to  con- 
fining the  mission  of  a  conservation  and 
water  policy  for  a  valley  to  draining  the 
Ewamps.  Important  and  necessary  as  that  Is, 
it  is  only  a  part  of  the  task. 

The  definition  of  the  whole  is  a  precarious 
task.  The  twin  dangers  are  that  the  bound- 
aries tor  action  suggested  or  set  by  the  def- 
inition may  be  too  limited  or  they  may  be 
too  comprehensive.  If  too  limited,  the  poten- 
tial of  the  action  for  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  is  unnecessarily  re- 
stricted. If  too  comprehensive,  the  focus  for 
action  Is  confusing  and  not  operationally 
meaningful. 

Nevertheless,  since  policy  Implies  and  re- 
quires a  purpose,  there  have  been  much  In- 
terest, concern,  and  discussion  about  man- 
power objectives  among  political,  social,  and 
economic  leaders,  among  government  officials, 
and  among  social  scientists.  A  consideration 
of  their  published  thoughts  on  the  subject 
indicates  a  focus  on  several  questions,  the 
answers  to  all  of  which  are  important  In  pro- 
viding clues  to  a  necessary  and  appropriate 
mission  for  manpower  policy.  Among  these 
questions  are: 

1.  What  target  group  or  groups  should  be 
served  and  how? 

2.  What  basic  human  values  are  to  be 
served? 

3.  To  what  societal  problems  can  man- 
power programs  contribute  complete  or  par- 
tial solutions? 

4.  What  is  the  necessary  and  appropriate 
operational  field  for  manpower  policy? 

5.  What  specific  functions  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  field  are  essentially  and  appro- 
priately assigned  primarily  to  manpower  au- 
thorities? 

Concern  with  the  answers  to  each  and 
every  one  of  these  questions  provides  an 
orientation  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  the  mission  of  a  sound  and 
workable  comprehensive  manpower  policy. 
Disassociated  from  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  the  answer  to  any  one  question 
furnishes  an  Inadequate  clue  to  that  con- 
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cept.  In  my  Judgment,  however,  the  answers 
to  aU  the  quastloos  follow  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  dstermlnatton  of  the  boundaries 
and  action  focus  of  the  opersMonal  fleld.  In 
other  words,  a  definition  of  manpower  policy 
mlaaloa  by  reference  to  Its  eeeenttal  and  ap- 
propriate operational  field  provides  the  clue 
for  an  Integration  of  the  aspects  of  that 
mission  whether  stated  in  terms  of  target 
groups,  support  for  bade  human  values,  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  basic  societal 
problems,  or  functions  assigned  appropriately 
to  manpower  authorities. 

A  brief  consideration  of  theee  several  ^;>- 
proaches  to  the  definition  of  the  mission  of 
manpower  policy  will  Indicate  the  reason  for 
this  Judgment. 

Target  group  miatUm 

Sufficient  attention  has  Ijeen  given  to  the 
consequences,  both  positive  and  negative  of 
the  approach  indicated  in  the  first  ques- 
tion, that  is,  definition  by  reference  to  tar- 
get groups.  This  Is  the  approach  which  has 
characterized  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  manpower  mission  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  the  explicit  declaration  by 
manpower  authorities  and  in  the  implicit 
assumptions  revealed  in  action  taken.  It  is 
an  obvious  requirement  of  a  practicable  con- 
cept of  mission  that  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  the  question,  "Mission  to 
whom?"  If  the  answer  to  that  question  is  to 
be  integrated  with  answers  whioh  I  would 
suggest  are  appropriate  to  the  other  ques- 
tions, however,  the  "whc»n"  wlU  necessarily 
have  to  be  defined  more  broadly  than  the  dis- 
advantaged unemployed  at  or  on  the  borders 
of  poverty  and  the  residents  of  urban  slums 
or  impoverished  rural  areas. 

The  alternatives  range  from  the  Inclusion 
of  the  total  actual  or  potential  labor  foice 
to  limitation  to  specific  groups  in  the  labor 
force  expressly  disadvantaged  in  the  matter 
of  finding  and  holding  jobs.  There  is,  in  my 
judgment,  no  tMsls  other  than  political  ex- 
pediency for  defining  those  eligible  as  clients 
of  manpower  servicee  in  terms  narrower  than 
the  following :  All  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  whatever  income  level,  educational 
achievement,  skill  status,  occupation  or  pro- 
fession, age,  race,  creed,  sex,  marital  status, 
or  employment  experience  (employed  or  un- 
employed) who  have  employment  potential 
which  is  not  being  used,  which  is  being  in- 
adequately used,  which  may  not  be  used  (i.e., 
become  redundant)  In  the  future,  which  can 
be  used  to  achieve  balance  and  growth  in  the 
economy,  or  which  is  being  used  in  ways  not 
consistent  with  legaUy  established  stand- 
ards of  economic  or  social  justice.^ 

Consideration  of  how  such  a  comprehen- 
sive clientele  is  to  be  served  by  govern- 
ment sponsored  or  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams raises  a  related  question.  What  orga- 
nization premises  as  to  program  orientation 
win  lead  to  the  moet  effective  and  nondupll- 
cating  set  of  services  and  Institutional  facili- 
ties? The  chief  alternatives  are  an  orienta- 
tion toward  client  categories,  e.g.,  youth, 
dropouts,  disabled,  aged,  nonwhlte,  selective 
service  rejecteee,  Indians,  parolees,  the  tu-ben 
or  niral  poor,  hard-oore  unemployed,  higher 
talent  personnel,  etc.;  or  an  orientation  to- 
ward functions  and  institutional  fadUties, 
e.g.,  planning;  monitoring;  counseling; 
placement;  training;  giving  work  experience; 
providing  movement,  education,  and  train- 
ing allowances  and  grants;  job  creation;  re- 
search; Information:  etc. 


i  Professor  Fred  Harbison's  definition  of 
the  appropriate  target  group  Is  similar  to 
this:  "In  the  broadest  terms,  manpower 
policy  should  be  concerned  with  the  develof)- 
ment,  maintenance,  and  utilization  of  ac- 
tual or  potential  members  of  the  labor  force. 
Including  theee  who  are  fully  and  produc- 
tively employed  as  well  as  those  who  ex- 
perience difficulties  In  getting  work." 
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The  present  poUcy  and  programs  emphasize 
orientation  toward  client  categories.  In  part 
because  this  is  the  way  In  which  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  political  Instincts  of  legisla- 
tors. The  major  shortcomings  ot  this  orienta- 
tion are  that  overlapping  amrmg  j(rognBiB  is 
inevitable,  that  different  standards  for  the 
same  functional  services  and  Institutional 
facilities  are  established  for  different  client 
groups,  and  especiaUy  tliat  the  definition  of 
the  task  to  be  carried  out  is  infiuenced  by 
the  total  life  problem  (not  just  employment 
problems)  faced  by  any  specific  group.  This 
makes  the  setting  up  of  orderly  guidelines  as 
to  the  objectives  and  operations  of  an  em- 
ployment-system-oriented manpower  pro- 
gram difficult. 

The  advantages  of  defining  the  manpower 
policy  mission  by  reference  to  client  groupw 
to  be  served  are  that  it  keeps  attention  fo- 
cused on  facilitating  a  humanly  equitable 
employment  experience  for  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, and  that  It  provides  a  ready  and 
politically  attractive  reason  for  legislative 
action.  "The  disadvantages  are  that  it  may 
prevent  the  focusing  of  attention  on  anything 
else,  and  that  some  such  client  groups  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  definition  by  reference 
to  the  poUtlcal  payoff  for  legislative  attention 
to  their  needs. 

Support  for  basic  human  values  mission 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  from  the 
concept  of  limited  mission  implicit  In  exist- 
ing American  manpower  programs  are  con- 
cepts of  the  manpower  mission  which  are 
nearly  as  unspeclflc  and  comprehensive  as 
"providing  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number." 

To  make  democracy  a  reality,  not  a  dream; 
to  promote  social  welfare;  to  implement  the 
right  of  every  American  to  a  livelihood  pos- 
sible In  an  affluent  society;  to  humanize  the 
life  of  the  forgotten  among  us;  to  establish 
justice  as  a  foundation  for  law  and  order; 
to  bring  a  sense  of  human  dignity  to  those 
who  have  lost  it  or  have  never  experienced  to 
it;  to  bring  all  citizens  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  and  work;  to  share  equally 
the  costs  of  technological  change;  to  achieve 
fuller  and  more  productive  and  humanly  sat- 
isfying utilization  of  human  resources;  to 
enable  every  American  to  realize  his  full  po- 
tential and  to  utilize  it  fully  in  his  own  and 
the  nation's  Interest;  to  achieve  a  full  real- 
ization of  human  aspirations — ^these  are  some 
of  the  phrases  which  have  expressed  such 
global  concepts  of  the  mission  of  manpower 
policy. 

Walter  Reuther  has  provided  one  such 
wide-ranging  definition,  and  an  appealing 
one: 

"When  we  speak  of  manpower  policy,  we 
generaUy  think  first  of  full  employment- 
how  to  create  it,  how  to  maintain  it.  But  the 
proper  goals  of  manpower  policy  g;o  far  be- 
yond assurance  of  a  job  for  everyone  willing 
and  able  to  work.  The  job  must  provide  a 
useful  and  rewarding  outiet  for  the  worker's 
highest  capacities.  The  work  environment 
must  promote  dignity  and  self-respect.  The 
work  must  offer  opportunity  for  development 
and  advancement.  The  job  must  pay  a  de- 
cent vtrage  and  Insure  the  maintenance  of  in- 
come when  the  worker  Is  unable,  or  denied 
the  opportunity,  to  continue  at  work. 

"All  thla,  however  is  still  only  part  of  the 
story.  Manpower  policy  is,  or  at  least  should 
be,  concerned  with  the  nature  of  work  and 
the  elimination  of  its  discontents;  with  the 
preparation  of  human  beings  for  creative 
and  constructive  activities  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  leisure;  with  swift  and  painless 
transition  from  one  job  to  another  In  an 
economy  In  which  advancing  technology  is 
constanUy  changing  the  educational  and 
skill  requirements  for  wairk  and  the  occupa- 
tional. Industrial,  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  employment  of^wrtunlttea.  Man- 
power policy  must  also  be  concerned  with 
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the  dlMulvuitaged  Indlvldukl  and  the  dlB- 
advantaged  community — with  breaking 
down  the  barriera  of  prejudice,  with  pro- 
Tlalon  of  opportunltlea  for  the  bandl- 
o^jped,  with  prerentlTe  aa  well  aa  therapeu- 
tic medicine  for  personal  or  area  dlatreaa. 

"Moat  of  all.  however,  maiiiKywer  policy 
ahould  aim  at  ma  Icing  obsolete  such  words 
and  phraaea  as  'manpower'  and  'labor  mar- 
ket,' for  our  central  concern  must  increas- 
ingly be  with  the  worker  as  a  human  being 
rather  than  as  an  Instrument  of  production. 
Voe  example,  the  major  purpose  of  educa- 
tion and  training  must  not  be  simply  to 
produce  more  effective  human  tools  for  the 
iiae  of  employers  but,  rather,  more  effective 
human  beings  for  participation  in,  and  for 
enjoyment  of,  all  aspects  of  living." 

Arthiir  M.  Ross,  when  he  was  Commission- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pointed 
to  the  emerging  of  this  kind  of  an  Idealistic 
concept  of  the  goal  of  manpower  policy : 

"Up  to~now,  'full  employment'  has  been 
the  moat  general  statement  of  our  national 
objective.  There  Is  considerable  evidence, 
however,  that  a  more  ambitious  and  chal- 
lenging goal,  which  might  be  called  'full  real- 
ization of  human  p>otentlar  Is  emerging. 

"Thematic  statements  of  this  type  repre- 
seitfS"  the  Ideal  which  Is  sought,  not  the 
reality  which  is  achieved.  We  have  almost 
never  enjoyed  tuH  emjiloyment  except  in 
periods  of  war.  Tet,  the  existence  of  the 
commitment  has  certainly  made  a  differ- 
ence. .  .  . 

"The  goal  Is  to  give  all  Americans  [who 
a»  out  of  it]  the  opportunity  to  move  Into 
the  mainstream  of  national  life  [or  working 
life]. 

"Thus,  a  new  view  of  the  manpower  goal, 
which  concentrates  on  human  aspirations 
and  poaslbllltles,  as  well  as  accumulated 
skills  and  Jobeeeking  endeavors,  Is  emerging. 
Up  to  now,  labor-market  policies  (as  well  as 
labor-force  statistics)  have  concentrated 
on  the  quantity  of  joba.  One  hoiur's  work — 
no  matter  what  kind  of  work  and  what  kind 
of  pay — clasalfles  an  individual  as  employed. 
But  Jobs  have  not  only  a  quantity  but  also  a 
quality;  they  vary  In  capticity  to  contribute 
to  the  output  of  goods  and  services,  to  yield 
a  decent  income,  and  to  satisfy  other  Inti- 
mate hionan  aspirations. 

"Recent  policy  declarations  state  that  re- 
warding, self-respecting,  and  self-fulfllllng 
employment,  not  merely  something  which 
quaUflee  statistically  as  a  Job  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  American.  .  .  . 

"The  emerging  restatement  of  the  man- 
power objective  involves  a  radical  concept  of 
equal  opportunity  which  might  be  called 
economic  universalism.  We  are  in  the  course 
of  resolving  that  the  illiterate  farmhands 
and  casual  laborers  in  the  .back  countrv  and 
amall  towns  of  the  South,  the  subsistence 
farmers  and  ex-coalminers  of  Appalachia, 
the  Inmates  of  the  slums  and  ghettoe  of  the 
North,  and  the  pauperized  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  will  all  be  provided  with  sufficient 
motivation,  discipline,  education,  and  train- 
ing to  Join  the  parade  on  the  broad  highway 
of  economic  progress." 

There  are  thoae  who  scoff  at  such  idealistic 
goals  for  manpower  poUcy,  labeling  them 
"pure  rhetoric."  It  is  a  mistake  to  do  so,  for 
they  provide  a  qualitative  humane  dimen- 
sion to  the  goal  of  activity,  an  essential  di- 
mension when  that  activity  la  a  service  car- 
ried on  both  for  and  by  human  beings.  Al- 
though such  goals  provide  few  guidelines 
for  functional  cpeclflcatlons,  they  do  remind 
ua  that  any  action  taken  comes  eventually 
into  sharp  focus  on  the  life  problems  fall- 
urea  azul  succesaea,  frustrations  and  aspira- 
tions of  real  human  beings.  Such  goals  re- 
assert what  can  easily  be  forgotten,  namely, 
that  ttaeaa  hvunan  beings  accept  and  support 
popular  government  with  a  willingness  pre- 
mised on  their  expectancy  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  government  is  to  promote  and 
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make  secure  their  general  welfare.  They  offer 
a  challenge  to  any  tendency  to  plan  and  oper- 
ate programs  as  though  the  beneficiaries  were 
merely  resources  for  a  productive  and  profit- 
able enterprise,  or  numbers  on  a  roster,  or  the 
inputs  in  a  computerized  aecountlzig  aya- 
tem.  They  announce  alike  to  beneflclarlea 
and  administrators  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone;  and  they  stress  not  only  the 
importance  of  what  is  done,  but  also  the 
spirit  and  the  climate  of  compassion  and 
mutual  respect  in  which  it  la  done.  Such 
goals  also  give  meaning  and  significance  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  direct  and  administer 
the  projects.  Bureaucrats  do  no  live  by  rules 
and  statistics  alone.  Moreover,  while  It  la 
difficult  to  translate  such  ideal  statementa 
into  programs  of  action,  the  process  of  In- 
vention of  projects  will  be  stimulated  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  significance  of  such 
ambitious  goals  for  the  next  steps  to  be  taken. 

But  concern  for  the  shaping  of  policy  and 
practice  which  is  consistent  vrlth  progress  to- 
ward realizing  such  conunon  values  does 
not  distinguish  those  engaged  in  manpower 
taaka  from  those  engaged  in  other  flelda  of 
private  and  public  activity.  Manpower  pro- 
grama  have  no  monopoly  on  making  contri- 
butions to  the  achievement  of  such  goals.  A 
conunltment  to  bringing  out  into  life  the 
Ideal  valuea  of  western  democracy  is  an  e«- 
sentlal  but  not  a  unique  feature  of  man- 
power programs.  The  programs  of  public 
health  agencies,  community  development 
commissions,  religious  institutions,  schools 
and  colleges,  charitable  organizations,  the 
conservation  service,  civil  rights  commissions, 
and  public  assistance  agencies  hopefiilly 
serve  the  same  end  of  supporting  basic  hu- 
man values.  _^ 

Activities  in  all  such  institutional  areas 
must,  however,  be  geared'  operationally,  not 
only  to  such  iiltlmate  objectives,  the  moat 
of  which  are  the  same  for  all  of  them,  but 
also  to  a  specific  mission  which  provides  a 
direction  for,  and  a  standard  for,  testing  the 
specific  policies  and  programs  in  their  partic- 
ular area  of  involvement,  and  a  guide  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  kind  of  activities  In 
which  the  particular  agency  should  be  en- 
gaged. 

Contribution  to  the  solution  of  societal 
problems  mission 

A  somewhat  similar  generalization  la  ap- 
plicable to  the  concept  of  the  mission  of 
manpower  policy  as  that  of  helping  to  stabi- 
lize and  strengthen  the  economy  and  the  ]x>- 
litlcal  system.  The  spelling  out  of  desirable 
specific  characteristics  of  a  sound  economy 
is,  however,  a  bit  more  suggestive  of  the 
particular  functlona  required  of  manpower 
programs  if  they  are  Intended  to  make  a 
major  contribution  to  full  employment  or 
low  aggregate  xmemployment;  reasonal>le 
price  stability;  Increased  productivity;  a  sat- 
isfactory rate  of  economic  growth;  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  workers  and  their  famlllM; 
the  full  exploitation  of  the  opportunities 
presented  by  technological  change;  the  un- 
covering of  ways  to  develop  and  use,  rather 
than  squander,  our  vast  wealth  of  human 
resources;  the  avoidance  of  urban  or  rural 
decay;  and  the  Improvement  of  the  chanc«is 
for  societal  peace  and  harmony. 

These  goals  do  Imply  specific  functlona  of 
collaboration  for  manpower  authorities,  but 
success  or  fallxire  In  their  fulfillment  is  the 
shared  responsibility  of  so  many  agenciea 
and  the  consequence  of  so  many  variables 
outside  the  control  of  manpower  authorities 
that  such  goela  do  not  define  a  mission  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  which  the 
manpower  authorltlea  can  be  independently 
evaluated. 

Because,  however,  the  resources  and  opera- 
tions of  the  labor  market  are  factors  so 
clearly  related  to  such  objectives,  the  collab- 
orative relationship  of  manpower  authori- 
ties with  the  others  contributing  to  the  at- 
tainment  of  such   goals   provides   essential 
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Ingredients  In  the  mlaalon  which  la  appropti. 
ate  for  those  authorities.  In  activities  which 
Involve  so  many  partners,  it  still  remains 
necessary  to  determine  what,  in  the  whole  set 
of  tasks  essential  for  moving  toward  such 
goals,  is  the  specific  task  of  manpower  policy 
and  practice. 

Operational  field  mission 
No  operational  concept  of  the  mission  and 
responsibilities  of  private  or  public  policy 
and  of  the  agencies  charged  with  formulat- 
ing and  Implementing  it  can  be  clearly  stated 
until  we  define  the  nature  and  boundaries  of 
the  operational  field  within  which,  and  with 
respect  to  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
problems  of  which,  the  contemplated  action 
is  to  take  place.  Once  that  is  done,  the  func- 
tions essential  to  dealing  vrlth  these  prob- 
lems (that  is,  the  policy  In  action)  can  be 
outlined;  the  ideal  values  to  which  the  ac- 
tion is  especially  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  ori- 
ented can  be  chosen;  the  reciprocal  coopera- 
tive or  competitive  relationship  of  action  in 
this  operational  field  to  the  action  in  other 
operational  fields  can  be  determined;  the 
targets  of  action  in  terms  of  persons  and 
institutions  can  be  visualized;  the  appro- 
priateness of  choices  among  alternative  ap- 
proaches such  as  authoritative  direction, 
technical  assistance,  financial  assistance  (and 
In  what  form) ,  advice,  inspiration  and  stim- 
ulus, regulation  and  control,  or  other  forms 
of  participative  relationship  can  be  assessed; 
the  balance  between  preventive  and  remedial 
action  most  likely  to  solve  the  problems  pre- 
sented can  be  calculated;  and  an  appropriate 
organizational  and  administrative  system  can 
be  devised. 

Consider  the  definitive  character  of  the 
operational  field,  and  consequently  of  the 
mission,  of  the  following  public  agencies 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  manpower 
authorities:  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Public  Health  Service,  Judiciary,  and  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Their  mission  has  evolved 
over  time,  but  the  comparative  deflnlteness 
of  their  respective  operational  fields  has  pro- 
vided a  framework  which  has  kept  the  mis- 
sion both  within  bounds  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  deal  with  the  most  critical  of  the 
problems  relevant  to  the  fields.  There  have 
been  debates  over  the  choice  of  values  to  be 
served.  There  have  been  border  Jurisdictional 
skirmishes  with  other  agencies  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  operational  fields  as  well  as  ra- 
tionally worked  out  collaboration  and  divi- 
sion of  labor.  There  have  been  disputes  over 
what  groups  of  persons  and  v/hat  institutions 
should  be  the  target  of  what  kinds  of  action. 
There  have  been  challenges  that  their  func- 
tions were  inadequately  designed  and.  In 
some  cases.  Inappropriate  for  the  particular 
agency.  But  the  understanding  of  the  nature, 
problems,  and  boundaries  of  their  operational 
fields  has  provided  a  catalytic  element  In- 
ducing a  resolution  of  differences. 

Now  If  we  are  going  to  be  satisfied  to  ac- 
cept the  operational  field  of  manpower  policy 
in  the  United  States  as  the  life  conditions 
and  resources  of  the  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed, the  limited  mission  to  Increase  the 
employ  ability  and  emplojrment  of  that  group 
makes  good  sense.  That  definition  provides 
a  touchstone  by  reference  to  which  target 
groups  and  institutions  can  be  chosen.  It 
brings  into  the  center  of  attention  and  con- 
cern the  human  values  which  must  be,  and 
can  be.  supported.  It  gives  a  clue  to  the  kinds 
of  functions  that  are  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems of  people  in  that  operational  field.  A 
major  weakness  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
zation and  the  carrying  out  of  those  func- 
tions is  that  many  of  them  are  so  similar  to, 
or  Identical  with,  the  functions  of  those 
whose  cperatlonal  field  is  the  world  of  pov- 
erty that  border  disputes  are  difficult  to 
resolve. 
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The  chief  weakness  of  that  diAnltloD  of 
the  operational  field,  however,  is  that  Its 
Doimdarles  do  not  enclose  a  territory  pro- 
viding operational  room  for  a  policy  and 
program  serving  the  ends  which  manpower 
policy  and  program  can  potentially  aarve.  If 
the  scope  of  a  manpower  policy  and  program 
for  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  exclusively 
directed  toward  increasli^c  the  employablllty 
and  employment  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
boundaries  named  above  do  not  mark  out  an 
adequate  operational  field.  Nor  are  the  de- 
rived concepts  of  mission,  placing  upon  man- 
power authorities  the  opportunity  and  re- 
Bponsibility  to  support  human  valuea  and  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  large  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems,  stUBclently 
focused  to  provide  the  clues  to  the  diatlnctlTe 
operational  field  appropriate  for  those  carry- 
ing out  a  manpower  mission  of  broader  scope. 

How  can  we  define  the  focus  and  bound- 
aries of  the  operational  field  of  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  policy  and  action  by  refer- 
ence to  which  the  several  aspects  of  Ita  mis- 
sion can  be  determined? 

Whafs  in  a  name? 

The  original  term  used  to  describe  the 
operational  field  for  this  postwar  develop- 
ment m  specifically  assigned  public  respon- 
sibility was  "the  labor  market,"  and  the  rele- 
vant policy  was  referred  to  as  "an  active  labor 
market  policy."  The  mission  was  described 
as  "bringing  Into  short-  and  long-range  bal- 
ance the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  labor 
to  achieve  full  employment  with  price  sta- 
bility and  to  promote  national  and  personal 
economic  stability  and  growth."  The  logical 
sequence  from  the  concept  of  op)eratlonal 
field  to  that  of  mission  originated  with  labor- 
movement  economists  in  Sweden  and  was 
promoted  with  some  amplification,  but  with 
no  essential  change  in  focus,  generally,  and 
particularly  In  Western  Europe,  by  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  decision  to  change  the  name  of  the 
policy  from  "labor  market"  to  "manpower" 
was  made  by  OECD  in  1963.  I  was  very  con- 
scious of  that  change,  for  I  had  been  Invited 
to  deliver  the  orientation  paper  for  the  OECD 
conference  of  trade  union  leaders  In  Vienna 
on  "An  Active  Labor  Market  Policy."  I  had 
prepared  the  paper,  making  extensive  use  of 
the  term  "labor  market."  Just  before  my 
departure,  I  received  a  communication  from 
OECD  that  the  term  had  been  changed  to 
"manpower."  It  became  clear  in  the  confer- 
ence discussions  that  a  major  reason  for  the 
change  was  a  concession  to  trade  union  ob- 
jections to  the  impersonal.  Inhuman,  and 
"commodity"  concept  of  labor  Implicit  In  the 
original  terminology.' 

But  It  was  also  clear  that  the  change  In 
name  was  not  meant  to  cormote  a  change  in 
the  nature,  scope,  and  mission  of  the  efforts 
formerly  considered  to  be  relevant  to  the  Im- 


'Thia  waa  not  the  case  with  the  Swedish 
Trade  Unionists;  the  term  "labor  market" 
Is  still  employed  in  Sweden.  There  have  begim 
to  appear  in  Swedish  reports,  however,  signs 
that  they  are  sensitive  to  the  overtones  of 
the  term.  In  recent  official  statements  and 
In  explanations  by  public  officials  of  an  "ac- 
tive labor  market  policy"  occur  such  state- 
ments as  the  following: 

Labour  market  policy  not  only  has  the 
task  of  balancing  economic  changes,  depend- 
ent on  the  labour  market  sittiatlon.  It  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  facilitating  struc- 
tural changes.  Besides  this,  it  is  subordinated 
to  social  and  humanitarian  considerations, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  its  primary 
task. 

Obviously,  to  attain  balance  on  the  labour 
market  is  not  the  only  aim  of  labour  maricet 
policy.  ItB  first  aim  la  to  aaalat  Individual*  to 
find  the  kind  of  work  which  gives  them  eco- 
nomic and  personal  satisfaction. 
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plementatlon  of  "labor  market  policy."  The 
terms  were  used  interchangeably  throughout 
the  cociference,  and  the  Swedes  still  use 
"labor  market  policy"  in  diacuaalons  among 
themselves  and  "manpower  poUcy"  in  dla- 
cusslons  with  foreigners.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  substance.  And  once  it  becomes  clear, 
from  that  substance,  that  the  human  In- 
terests and  needs  of  people  as  well  as  the 
economic  and  political  interests  and  needs  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  served  by  the  policy  and 
practice  Involved,  any  sense  of  conflicts  is 
removed.  It  can  be  assiuned  that  as  long  aa 
the  scope  and  focus  of  the  activities  which 
Implement  a  policy  are  meeting  a  felt  need, 
the  name  of  the  iwUcy  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. "A  rose  by  any  other  name  wotild 
smell  as  sweet." 

It  is  not  lifcely  that  the  current  de  facto 
concept  of  the  operational  field  for  American 
policy  as  "the  employment  and  life  condi- 
tions of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed," 
with  the  emphasis  on  direct  services  to  per- 
sons, particularly  disadvantaged  persons, 
grows  solely  from  the  speUlng  out  of  the 
most  obvious  connotation  of  the  label  "man- 
power." But  that  word  does  suggest  the 
primary  emphasis  on  the  supply  of  labor,  and 
is  not  inconsistent  with  concern  about  the 
least  employable  persons  constituting  that 
supply.  The  word  does  not,  however,  auto- 
matically call  to  mind  the  full  extent  and 
mission  of  an  active  labor  market  policy  and 
program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  In  a  debate  whose 
Issues  are  semantic.  But  In  setting  forth  the 
concept  of  mission  for  "manpower"  policy, 
which  in  my  Judgment  provides  both  ade- 
quate scope  and  sufficient  and  practical  op- 
erational focus  for  such  a  policy,  I  am  going 
to  use  the  term  "employment  policy"  as  more 
deacriptive  of  what  I  have  in  mind  than 
either  "manpower  policy"  or  "labor  market 
policy." 

The  operational  field  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive "employment  policy"  la  the  system 
and  process  of  particularised  employment  In 
each  locality  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  adjective  "particularized"  Is  vised  to 
distinguish  this  policy  from  that  which  has 
sometimes  also  been  referred  to  as  "em- 
ployment policy";  namely,  the  policy  of 
utilizing  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to 
expand  or  contract  aggregate  consumer  de- 
mand and  Industrial  and  business  invest- 
ment and  activity,  resulting  in  the  derived 
demand  for  labor.  The  projected  results  of 
this  latter  policy  are  relevant,  not  simply  to 
producing  either  aggregate  or  particularized 
employment  but  to  the  operation  of  all  proc- 
esses of  the  economy.  Including  profltmaklng. 
Investment,  government  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, foreign  trade,  and  maintaining 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  It  Is  therefore 
properly  labeled  "economic  policy." 

The  system  and  process  of  particularized 
employment  are  as  important  foundations 
for  the  social,  economic,  and  political  health 
and  growth  of  the  nation  as  the  systems  and 
processes  of  communication;  transportation; 
banking;  Intrastate,  interstate,  and  foreign 
commerce;  industrial  production;  education; 
conservation;  public  health;  defense  and 
public  order;  taxation;  wealth  and  income 
distribution;  collective  bargaining;  rellgloua 
faith  and  practice;  the  creation  and  support 
of  ethical  and  cultural  values;  the  adminis- 
tration of  legal  Justice;  political  representa- 
tion; and  public  assistance  and  relief.  If  that 
system  of  particularized  employment  U  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  ordered  and  managed, 
the  efforts  within  aU  of  those  other  opera- 
tional fields  are  likewise  more  effective  and 
efficient,  for  its  Impact  on  what  can  be  done 
m  these  other  areas  is  great.  The  adequacy 
and  quality  of  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  products  in  thoae  fields  are  dependent 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  par- 
ticularized employment  relatlonshipa  or- 
ganized to  carry  on  that  work.  The  goods  and 
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sarvloes  produced  by  thoee  employment  rela- 
tlonahlps  are  the  foundation  not  only  for  the 
economic  strength  of  the  nation,  but  also 
for  the  plane  of  living  available  to  the  people. 
The  Income  from  thoee  relationships  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  access  of  individuals  and 
famillee  to  those  goods  and  servloea.  In  a 
culture  in  which  self-support  through  work 
Is  a  dominant  value,  the  opportunity  and 
secvirlty  provided  by  p>artlcularlzed  employ- 
ment are  an  essential  basis  for  the  experience 
and  realization  of  self-respect  and  human 
dignity.  Morever,  performance  In  that  system 
of  employment  Is  a  major  Ingredient  in  the 
criteria  by  which  individuals  are  Judged,  and 
therefore  their  social  status  among  their 
fellows. 

The  expectancy  that  government  will  pro- 
mote and  underglrd  the  general  welfare  leads 
it  to  meet  that  expectancy  and  to  discharge 
the  Implied  responsibilitlea  by  setting  up 
agenciea  to  cultivate  and  bring  order  and 
effectivenesa  into  the  operational  fields  of 
such  systems  and  processes  as  communica- 
tion; transportation;  banking;  intrastate. 
Interstate,  and  foreign  commerce;  defense 
and  public  order;  etc.  It  is  equally  Important 
that  the  system  of  particularized  employ- 
ment relationships  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion. That  importance  is  increased  by  the 
obvious  fact  that  policy  in  this  operational 
field  serves  not  only  economic  goals,  but  po- 
litical and  social  and  individual  human  goals 
as  well. 

A  comprehensive  manpotper  policy 
Government  policy  and  practice  in  thla 
field  is  therefore  highly  significant  in  the 
promotion  and  sustaining  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. And  because  the  operational  field  Is 
defined  as  "the  system  and  process  of  par- 
ticularized employment."  it  haa  focus  and 
recognizable  frontiers.  Stated  In  the  moat 
general  terms,  therefore,  the  mission  of  the 
government  employment  policy  is  to  promote 
and  sustain  the  general  welfare  insofar  as 
that  general  welfare  is  dependent  on  the  sys- 
tem and  process  of  particularized  employ- 
ment:' 

More  specifically,  the  mission  of  employ- 
ment (manpower)  poUcy  within  this  opera- 
tional field  is: 

1.  To  facilitate  and  expedite  particularized 
employment  which  is  maximally  productive, 
economically  rewarding  and  dependable  for 
workers  and  employers.  Individual  and  na- 
tional growth-stimulating,  and  freely  chosen, 
by: 

a.  Developing  employablllty  in  particular 
people — employed,  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  nonemployed. 

b.  Creating,  enlarging,  and  Increasing  the 
productivity  of,  and  opportunities  for,  em- 
ployment wherever  and  whenever  these  are 
inadequate  to  provide  jobs  for  those  desiring 
to  work. 

c.  Providing  or  stimulating  local  and  na- 
tional labor  market  facilities  and  services  and 
arrangements  to  bring  available  workers  and 
available  jobs  together  expedltloualy. 

2.  To  underglrd  the  eSectlveneas  of  th« 
above  processes  through: 

a.  Anticipating  and  Initiating  preventatives 
of,  and  correctives  for,  both  sbortagee  and 
surpluses  of  labor  in  both  the  short  and  the 
long  run. 


•  Among  the  students  of  manpower  policy 
and  practice  there  are  a  number  whose  defi- 
nitions of  objectives  suggest  this  emphasis  on 
the  system  of  particularized  employment  as 
the  operational  field  for  policy.  The  defini- 
tion of  Professor  Charles  A.  Myers,  for  exam- 
ple, la  of  this  sort.  'The  central  task  ot  man- 
power policy  is  to  facilitate  the  employment 
process  (emphasis  supplied],  and  in  these 
times  to  assist  In  the  achievement  of  full 
employment  with  reasonably  stable  prices 
.  .  .  the  end  result  is  the  productive  em- 
ployment of  people." 
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V.  ICaklBc  moN  eff«0tlT«  th«  'pabUe  liuti- 
tottoai  which  prorld*  mttIow  imtHttmtet^ 
nlstod  to  the  prcoww  naoMd  In  (I)  abon, 
wtth  napect  to  th«lr  orgMalwtloB,  admln- 
iitntfon,  wad  penoniMl;  and  stlBiuUtinc 
meb  Mtlon  In  relatlT*  prlTAte  UMtttuthma. 

c.  Strngthanlnc  th»  tnatltattona  and  i»oo. 
eMM  which  are  hMlo  to  the  general  derelop- 
yatof  employablUty.  to  the  creatkm  of  em- 
IfiofUteuX  opportunities,  and  to  matching  the 
two.  but  whltih  have  broader  societal  funo- 
ttooa  eema. 

d.  Oontrlbuttng  to  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  teoad  eoclal  weUaie  and 
eecmomle  poUdes  which  affect,  and  are  af- 
fected by.  the  carrying  out  of  the  mlaslon 
of  employment  policy  autborltlee  and  by  the 
ayeton  and  prooess  of  partlciUarlsed  em- 
ptoftaeat. 

9.  To  supply  resources  for  mlaslon  aspects 
(1)  and  (2)  above  by: 

a.  Conceptualization  and  the  gaining  of  a 
working  acceptance  of  the  comprehenslye  and 
basic  mlaslon  of  employment  policy  and 
functions. 

b.  Continuous  monltCHtog  and  evaluation 
of  the  performance  of  public  and  prlTata 
agencies  engaged  In  the  three  basic  proe- 
eesee  for  facUltaUng  and  expediting  partlcu- 

.  iameA^  employm«nt.   (See   [l]   above.) 

0.  Periodic  reports  to  the  President.  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  concerning:  (l)  pur- 
poee,  (2)  problems,  (8)  program  status  and 
progrees,  and  (4)  situation  and  trends  with 
the  adequacy  of  public  and  private  facilities 
relevant  to  fulfilling  the  mission  of  employ- 
ment policy. 

d.  Research:  Its  dlstrlbuUon  and  applica- 
tion related  to  baaio  and  operational  prob- 
lems faced,  both  current  and  anticipatory 

e.  Direct  operation  and/or  funding  of 
mofthanlwma  for  accomplishing  the  mission 
of  employment  policy  supplementary  to  or 
supportive  of  those  provided  In  the  private 
sector. 

f.  Economic  support  for  Individuals  and 
firms  appropriately  assisted  by  employment 
poUcy  programs,  including  allowances  to  en- 
courage movement  of  workers  to  Jobs  and 
Jobs  to  workera. 

g.  Financial  support  to  institutions  and 
organizations  engaged  in  the  development  of 
employabUity  and  In  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

h.  Technical  assistance  and  advice  to  such 
institutions  and  organizations. 

1.  Collaboration  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  <nganlzatlons  whose  efforts 
also  contribute  to  strengthen  the  system  and 
process  of  particularized  employment. 

J.  Identification  of  changing  needs  and  the 
Initiation  and  development  of  strategic  ac- 
tlvltlea  and  programs  to  meet  theee  needs. 
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The  ttitegrattng  fociu:  Eotmomie  or  social 
welfare? 
By  naming  the  policy  here  xinder  discus- 
sion as  "employment  policy,"  by  delineating 
its  operational  field  as  "the  system  and  proc- 
esses of  particularized  employment,"  and  by 
defining  its  mission  as  "facilitating  and  ex- 
pediting particularized  employment  which  Is 
maximally  productive,  eccmomlcally  reward- 
Inguid  dependable,  individual  and  national 
grow th-stlmulattng.  and  freely  choeen,"  one 
opens  himself  to  the  charge  that  this  ap- 
proach neglects  the  biunan  and  social  aspects 
of  that  mission  and  concentrates  dominant 
attention  upon  its  economic  aspects.'  The 
charge  U  superficial.  It  assimies  a  dichotomy 

*That  charge  has  been  made  concerning 
my  dlscuaalon  of  the  premises  of  manpower 
policy  in  an  earlier  book,  entitled  A  Poeitive 
Labor  Market  Policy  (Columbwe.  Ohio: 
Charles  B.  UerrlU  Books,  Inc.,  1908) .  Chaptata 
I  and  XI  of  that  book  contain  an  answer  to 
thecharg*. 


between  eeonomlc  and  social  welfare  which  In 
fact  does  not  exist.  The  emphasis  on  partlou- 
larlzed  employmmt  Is  made  In  order  to  give 
focus  and  organisational  Integration  to  an 
economic  effort,  the  suoeess  of  which  la  a 
sine  qua  non  In  the  achievement  not  only  of 
economic  well-being  but  of  human  and  so- 
da! welfare  as  well. 

Individuals  cannot  sattsfy  their  total  ha> 
man  needs  and  aspirations,  and  government 
cannot   provide   effective   support   for   that 
aohievement  in  the  absence  of  rewanllng. 
d^lMndable,  secure,  and  productive  gainful 
employment.  Arranging  and  managing  the 
factors  and  processes  which  make  that  poa- 
Bible  are  chiefly  economic  problems.  Never- 
theless, because  the  process  Involves  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  relationship  between 
human  beings,  an  impact  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  effort  is  made  by  every  human 
qnallty.  Interest,  predisposition,  and  condi- 
tion of  life  of  both  employees  and  employers. 
The  development  of  employabUity  in  people 
contributes  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  total 
human  needs  and  aspirations  only  if  that 
employabUity  Is  useful   to  themselves   and 
others,  and  if  they  can  find  employment  In  a 
healthy  economy.  That  employment  wlU  be 
offered  only  if  their  work  Is  considered  eco- 
nomlcaUy  advantageous  to  profltseeklng  em- 
ployers, or  If  It  Is  considered  to  supply  serv- 
ices which  can  be  paid  for  within  the  budget 
restraints  of  nonprofit  Insltutlons,  or  if  it  Is 
considered  by  taxpayers  to  be  work  which 
provides  products  and  services  for  which  they 
are  willing  ta  pay  by  the  very  economic  pro- 
cess of  taxation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  employment  serves 
only  economic  ends  for  workers,  or  employers, 
or  the  public.  Its  doing  and  its  rewards  are 
Important  ingredients  In  the  cement  which 
stablllzee  famUy  and  community  relation- 
ships; lack  of  employment  and  Inadequate 
rewards  therefrom  undermine  those  relation- 
ships. Experiences  in  gainful  work  develop 
quaUtles  of  character  and  moral  action  Im- 
portant to  the  stability  of  organized  society. 
The  degree  of  adequacy  of  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  system  and  process  of  par- 
ticularized employment  la  a  basic  deter- 
minant of  the  degree  of  experienced  Justice, 
which  In  turn  has  Its  impact  on  the  commit- 
ment of  people  to  the  support  of  the  econom- 
ic, poUtlc|d.  and  social  system  within  which 
they  Uve  and  work. 

Nor  can  the  exclusive  economic  character 
of  employment  be  supported  by  evidence 
that  the  motivation  for  either  public  or  pri- 
vate employers  Is,  or  needs  to  be  solely  eco- 
nomic. It  never  has  been.  Private  and  govern- 
ment employers  have  been  known  to  use 
their  power  to  create  and  flU  Jobs  to  help 
disadvantaged  and  imfortunate  people  out  of 
trouble,  to  answer  the  urglngs  of  moral  and 
reUgious  conscience,  and  even  to  provide 
favors  to  friends  when  mere  economic  effi- 
ciency motives  would  have  suggested  another 
course. 

The  fact  that  the  system  of  partlciUarlzed 
employment  la  one  of  the  moet  essential 
fOundaUons  upon  which  the  achievement  of 
values  Important  to  hximan  beings  is  based. 
Is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  that  other  essential 
foundations  are  the  systems  of  public  health, 
education,  communication,  transportation. 
Industrial  production  and  dlartrlbutlon.  legal 
Justice,  political  representation,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  natural  reeources, 
money  and  credit,  and  public  asslatance.  But 
the  fociie  of  effort,  the  functional  qiedflca- 
tlona,  and  the  Integration  of  required  ac- 
tivities to  build  and  maintain  these  founda- 
tions are  not  supplied,  for  thoee  charged 
vrtth  responslblUty  In  these  areas,  by  the 
proclamation  of  their  social  welfare  rele- 
vance. The  soundness  of  policy  and  practice 
of  agencies  in  some  of  these  areas  (e.g.,  agen- 
claa  in  the  areas  ot  pubUo  health,  education, 


poUtleal- representation,  and  pubUo  aselst- 
ance)  la  contlnuoialy  tested  by  whether  or 
not  euoh  agen<flea  mUce  a  contribution  to 
sooial  welfare.  Manpower  agencies  are  also 
subject  to  Buoh  testing.  The  himian  and  so- 
cial cdosequenoes  of  this  relevancy  to  human 
and  aoeial  welfare  add  significance  and  ur- 
gency to  the  work  of  thoee  performing  public 
tMka  la  these  areas.  Their  concerns  are 
broadened  beyond  attention  to  the  Immedi- 
ate technical  requirements  of  those  tasks 
But  the  crganlsauon  and  direction  of  their 
labors  lose  focua  and  Integratton  unless  the 
guiding  principles  of  operation  are  geared 
to  the  central  and  dominant  problems  rele- 
vant to  thoee  technical  requirements. 

For  those  who  plan  and  direct  goverrmient 
efforts  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  eetab- 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
particularized  employment  which  Is  maxi- 
mally  productive,  economically  rewarding 
and  dependable.  Individual  and  national 
growth-atlmulatlng,  and  freely  choeen,  the 
technical  requirements  are  produced  by  the 
fact  that  the  process  of  employment  Is  one 
In  which  the  parties  are  first  of  all  exchang- 
ing what  has  economic  value  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  exchange  can  take  place  In  normal 
clrcxuutancee  only  when  the  supply  of  labor 
offered  by  one  and  the  demand  for  labor 
made  by  the  other  are  reclprocaUy  advan- 
tageous In  ectmomlc  terms. 

vm.  omannTTioNS  or  HK8PON8iBn.inxs  and 

TASKS 

•  •  •  •  • 

Summary 
The  government's  role  In  the  manpower 
field  is  in  some  respects  new  but  In  many 
respects  old.  Many  of  the  activities  which 
today  are  recognized  as  faUlng  under  the 
manpower  umbrella  have  long  been  the  con- 
cern of  those  chosen  to  carry  on  the  nation's 
poUtlcal  affairs.  For  example,  support  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  vocational  education, 
land  grant  coUeges,  professional  education, 
armed  services  training,  and  even  for  some 
aspects  of  general  education  has  long  pro- 
vided government  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  qualified  labor  force.  The  regula- 
tion of  Immigration  has  greatly  affected  the 
labor  supply.  Urban  and  regional  develop- 
ment,   the    direction    of   government   pur- 
chases, depressed  area  renewal,  work  relief, 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  inven- 
tion.   Industrial    development,    and    foreign 
trade  have  amplified  Job  openings  for  por- 
tions of  that  labor  force.  The  Employment 
Service  and  the  continuous  statistical  actlvl- 
tlee  related  to  the  operations  of  the  labor 
market  have  provided  facUltlee  Intended  to 
expedite  and  make  more  rational  the  bring- 
ing of  men  and  Jobs  together.  This  evolution 
of  a  multiplicity  of  activities  which  have  a 
bearing  on  manpower  problems  Is  one  reason 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  activities  among  many  de- 
partments and  biireaus  of  the  government 
What  is  new  in  this  decade.  In  addition  to 
a  special  effort  directed  toward  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  number  of  training  actlvitlea  and 
special  efforts  for  pcuilcularly  disadvantaged 
members  of  the  actual  and  potential  labor 
force,  la  the  effort  to  develop  a  concept  of  a 
positive  manpower  poUcy  and  to  synchronize 
and  Integrate  the  support  for,  and  admin- 
istration of,  the  various  supply,  demand,  and 
labor  market  facility  elementa  involved  In 
the  implementation  of  that  policy. 

That  effort  has  not  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. One  reason  for  this  Is  that  a  wwk- 
able  policy  necessarUy  assumes  that  the  ac- 
tion contemplated  Is  focused  on  a  commonly 
accepted  Objective,  or  at  least  on  a  priority 
relationship  among  several  objectives.  That 
la  something  we  are  not  clear  about. 

There  are  two  paramount  objectives  which 
have  traditionally  motivated  government  ef- 
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forts  In  the  manpower  field.  The  first  Is  to 
amplify  the  economic  strength  of  the  nation. 
The  volume,  productlvenees,  and  adiqytabU- 
Ity  of  the  putloularlBed  employment  rela- 
tionships in  the  country  provide  the  na- 
tional economy  with  essential  resources  for 
eoonomle  atablHty,  viability,  and  growth; 
and  with  the  aUUty  to  meet  the  tests  of 
national  strength  raised  by  war,  compettUon 
in  mtamatloiial  trade,  and  the  desires  of  po- 
Utlcal leaders  and  others  to  boast  about  ths 
luperlorlty  of  our  eoonotnio  ayatem. 

A  second  paramount  objeotlvs  tradition- 
ally motivating  government  efforts  In  the 
manpower  field  is  to  Increase  the  economic 
and  social  wMl-belng  of  the  nation's  indi- 
vidual people.  The  volume,  productiveness, 
and  adaptablUty  of  the  particularized  em- 
ployment relationships  in  the  coimtry  pro- 
vide individuals  with  Income  to  buy  a  liv- 
ing and  give  them  working  roles  which  are 
an  Important  factor  In  determining  their 
status  In  society. 

The  effort  to  achieve  each  of  these  objec- 
tives Is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the 
other.  Successful  efforts  to  increase  the  na- 
tion's economic  strength  make  firmer  the  In- 
stitutional foundation  for  indlvldnal  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being.  Successful  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  economic  and  8cx:lal  well- 
being,  and  especially  the  employabUity.  of 
people  provide  better  human  resources  con- 
tributing to  developing  national  economic 
strength. 

The  demands  of  two  wars  and  the  scare 
thrown  Into  the  nation's  leaders  by  Sputnik 
led  to  an  Initial  emphasis  on  the  national 
economic  strength  objective. 

The  rapid  advances  In  technology  and  both 
the  threat  and  the  promise  of  automation 
and  the  need  to  turn  these  developments 
Into  sources  of  national  strength  and  growth 
provided  an  Initial  objective  for  MDTA. 

The  actual  working  objective  that  can  be 
Inferred  from  the  way  manpower  legislation 
and  Its  administration  have  developed  In  the 
United  States  In  the  1960's  Is,  however,  more 
closely  related  to  providing  economic  welfare 
for  Individual  people  and.  In  many  ways,  to 
carrying  out  a  major  aspect  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Indeed,  If  one  can  infer  objective 
from  practice.  It  can  be  said,  I  think,  that 
the  manpower  poUcy  of  the  1960's  Is  simply 
the  latest  of  thoee  policies  by  which  govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  responsibility  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  Individual  citizens, 
and  In  particular  those  on  the  bottom  rungs 
of  the  economic  ladder.  The  Idea  of  what  Is 
appropriate  and  lmp>ortant  for  government 
to  do  In  Implementing  Its  overall  manpower 
role  has  been  colored  very  naturaUy  by  the 
idea  of  what  Is  appropriate  and  Important 
for  government  to  do  In  relieving  economic 
distress  of  certain  people. 

A  positive  manpower  poUcy  must  necessar- 
ily be  based  on  objectives.  The  two  para- 
mount and  Interdependent  objectives  have 
been  the  economic  strength  of  the  nation 
and  the  economic  and  social  weU-being  of 
Individual  citizens.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
second  objective,  the  one  which  has  come 
to  the  fore  In  our  preeent  manpower  pro- 
grams, as  highly  Important  at  this  time.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  accept  It  as  the  exclusive 
objective,  or  even  as  the  paramoimt  objec- 
tive, of  a  poeitive  manpower  policy  and  pro- 
gram for  the  future. 

The  concentration  of  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  the  problems  of  disadvantaged 
groups  and  on  the  utilization  of  new  so- 
called  "manpower  measures,"  not  merely 
with  the  objective  of  Impcovlng  the  em- 
ployabUity of  the  disadvantaged  but  as  a 
means  for  Income  maintenance,  la  concen- 
tration on  one  laudable  and  desirable  objec- 
tive of  manpower  poU^.  Unleas.  however,  ths 
other  objective  of  manpower  poUey:  namdy, 
to  Increase  the  nation's  eocmomlo  strength. 
stabiUty,  and  vlablUty,  devtiops  a  wider  and 
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more  comprehensive  clientele  and  operatloaal 
field  for  manpower  activities,  those  activities 
wlU  Bhnply  add  up  to  a  more  sc^hlstloated 
form  of  public  asslstctnce.  In  my  judgment 
that  Is  not  the  end  sought  by  a  positive  man- 
power policy  and  program. 

To  be  more  preolas,  I  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  meaning  of  manpower  policy  and 
program  wiU  be  provided  by  an  emphasis 
related  to  achieving  natUmal  economic 
strength  as  weU  as  ths  economic  and  social 
weU-belng  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens  in 
the  f oUowlng  ways : 

1.  Manpower  programs  wUl  emphasize  the 
development  of  particularized  demand  In 
the  form  of  Jobs  geared  to  the  characterlstlca 
of  the  available  labor  supply,  as  weU  as  the 
development  of  en4>loyabUlty  In  individuals. 

3.  The  supply  reeources  and,  therefore,  the 
focus  of  concern  wUl  be  regarded  as  all 
potential  workers  whose  productive  potential 
Is  iinderutUized,  as  well  as  the  disadvantaged, 
be  they  employed  or  unemployed. 

3.  The  maximum  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  productive  potential  wUl  amplify, 
though  not  replace,  the  objective  of  re- 
moving men  from  the  rolls  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

4.  Labor  shortages  will  receive  as  thorough 
remedial  attention  as  labor  surpluses. 

5.  The  needs  of,  and  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided by.  the  national  labor  market  will  re- 
ceive attention  eqxial  to  that  given  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  provided  by  local  and 
state  labor  markets. 

6.  The  anticipation  and  prevention  of  un- 
employment in  partlcxUar  places,  among  par- 
tlcvUar  groups,  and  In  particular  seasons  wUl 
receive  attention  equal  to  that  devoted  to  the 
reUef  of  the  unemployed. 

7.  The  total  overall  direction  and  guidance 
of,  and  financial  support  for,  all  aspects  of 
the  manpower  effort  will  be  synchronized  by 
a  single  agency  at  the  federal  level  and  at 
the  local  level. 

8.  The  agency  referred  to  In  (7)  wlU  be 
responsible  for  keeping  the  pubUc  and  pubUc 
officials  Informed  about  the  current  status 
and  anticipated  developments  related  to  the 
factors  Infiuenclng  demand  and  supply  In 
connection  with  employment  relations  sup- 
porting all  goods  and  services  consxmied  in 
the  nation,  and  about  the  faculties,  both 
private  and  pubUc,  for  achieving  balance  in 
that  supply  and  demand. 

9.  The  modification  and  development  of 
programs  wlU  be  guided  by  buUt-ln  and  fol- 
lowup  evaluation  procedures  so  that  the 
primary  reliance  for  progressive  Improve- 
ment wUl  be  empirical  experience  rather 
than  brainstorming  sessions. 

10.  Every  decision  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  poUdes  wlU  be 
made  In  fuU  collaboration  with  the  man- 
power agency  and  after  due  consideration  of 
the  reciprocal  Impact  of  the  Implementation 
of  those  poUdes  and  of  employment  (man- 
power) poUcy  on  each  other. 

A  manpower  poUcy  which  can  realize  its 
potential  contribution  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  poUtlcal  strength  of  the  nation  and 
to  the  economic  and  social  weU-beIng  of  aU 
Its  dtlzena  is  an  employment  poUcy.  the 
operational  field  of  which  Is  the  system, 
prooessee.  and  mechanisms  of  particularized 
employment  and  its  dual  resources  of  em- 
ployabUity In  people  and  opportunitlea  for 
work.  Its  objective  Is  a  system  of  fuU  par- 
ticularized employment  which  Is  maximally 
productive.  eccnomicaUy  rewarding  and  de- 
pendable for  workers  and  employers,  national 
and  individual  growth-atlmnlatlng.  and 
freely  chosen.  Its  cUentele  is  the  total  labor 
force  now  employed,  to  be  employed,  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  or  Ineffectively  em- 
ployed, whatever  their  type  and  degree  of 
sklU,  Industrial  or  occupational  attachment, 
or  condition  of  sodal  or  economic  advantage 
or  disadvantage. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  KXW   TOZK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  20.  1969.  the  National  Le^al  Aid 
and  Defender  AsBodatioQ.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Bar  AAsociatlon 
Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid  and 
Indigent  Defendants,  held  a  seminar  on 
consumer  law  problems.  The  participat- 
ing consumer  lawyers,  who  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  consumer  problems 
over  the  pest  several  years,  discussed, 
among  other  topics.  Federal  legislation 
to  assist  the  consumer  and  tasks  facing 
the  new  National  Consumer  Law  Center 
in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  spc^e  to  the  group  about  legal 
remedies  available  to  combat  consumer 
abuses.  Her  statement,  which  follows, 
suggests  specific  ways  or  provtdtng  con- 
sumers with  new  and  Improved  remedies : 
Statkicbnt  bt  Mas.  Kkaub 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  since  I  un- 
derstand this  Seminar  is  to  plan  for  action. 
I  am  all  for  that.  I  believe  consumer  abuses 
and  possible  remedies  have  been  discussed 
long  eno\igh.  I  read  speeches,  articles,  ac- 
counts of  meetings  a  decade  ago — or  longer — 
to  discuss  consumer  abiisee  and  I  fljid  they 
are  decrying  many  of  the  same  abuses  being 
discussed  here  today.  It  Is  time  for  action. 

Of  course  there  have  been  heartening 
signs  of  progrees.  That  Is  why  I  commend 
the  organizers  of  this  meeting.  It  Is  time  for 
thoee  who  have  been  working  scHnewhat  in- 
dependently or  concentrating  on  some  spe- 
cific problem  or  remedy  to  come  together  to 
assess  progrees,  determine  how  the  work  can 
be  better  coordinated,  and  to  develop  a  united 
plan  that  wlU  accelerate  progrees.  One  of  the 
prloritlee  of  my  ofllce  wlU  be  establishment 
of  doeer  liaisons  with  Legal  Services  Pro- 
grams and  the  provision  of  research  and 
other  assistance. 

I  offer  my  congratulations,  too,  to  the  new 
Consumer  Law  Center  at  Boston  College  Law 
School  under  the  direction  of  the  very  capa- 
ble Profeeeor  William  WUller.  One  of  the 
priorities  in  the  consumer  area  Is  research. 
SomeHmes  lack  of  extentive  research  which 
would  prove  the  consumer's  oase  overwhelm- 
ingly has  matarlaUy  alowed  progress  In  secur- 
ing remedies  for  abuses  known  to  exist.  Lack 
of  research  has  pennltted  conaimier  advo- 
cates to  be  dismissed  too  often  with  the 
charge  they  are  mere  "bleeding  hearts."  Ac- 
tuaUy,  it  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  con- 
sumer has  been  reeearched  from  lUs  head  to 
his  toe,  by  the  marketeers  to  determine  what 
he  wUl  buy,  how  he  can  be  iiMluced  to  buy, 
when  he  wUl  buy,  where  he  wUl  buy,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  But  reeearch  as  to  what  his 
problema  are,  the  scope  and  the  scale  of  thoee 
problems,  and  how  they  can  be  resolved  Is 
stm  In  Its  infancy. 

Also  sadly  lacking,  and  I  brieve  a  factor 
which  has  also  alowed  the  progrees  of  secur- 
ing remedies  for  consumer  abuses,  has  been 
the  absence  of  a  source  of  centralized  Infor- 
mation to  assist  lawmaken,  educators  and 
others. 

OoDsumer  law  oouraes  have  been  yet  an- 
other defidency.  There  has  been  even  the 
more  basic  deficiency  of  text  and  reference 
material  for  use  In  such  ootnaes.  Law  courses, 
in  the  main,  have  been  presented  from  the 
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strietty  cofBaurcUl  point  of  view.  Ab  a  re- 
sult, the  number  of  lawyer*  who  luive  de- 
▼elc^Md  an  awareneee  of  the  consumen' 
problecna  aod  have  directed  their  careers  to 
consumer  lav  have  been  few.  AdmltteAy, 
the  develoiMnent  of  more  consumer  law 
courses  Is  a  long  range  project.  But  it  Is 
esswnttsl  to  start  now.  Not  only  will  this  be 
reflected  In  the  private  bar  within  a  few 
yean.  It  will  be  reflected  In  thoee  who  serve 
In  goYemment,  In  legislatures,  and  In  the 
courts. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  reasonable  statement  tbat 
the  private  bar  Is  the  sleeping  giant  In  this 
area.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  organlaed  bar 
has  for  years  avoided  consumer  transactions. 
The  small  amount  generally  In  controversy, 
the  dUBcuItlca  of  proof,  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate compensation  for  professional  service 
have  relegated  the  handling  of  consiuner 
litigation  to  a  very  small  portion  of  practic- 
ing lawyers.  Yet  no  greater  protection  for 
consumers  could  be  provided  than  an 
aroused  bar,  properly  motivated.  Not  only 
would  consumers  receive  greatly  enhanced 
measures  of  protection,  but  the  cost  of  such 
a  program  to  government  at  all  levels  would 
be  slight. 
AA- Import  step  to  bring  the  private  bar 
.  IntQ.the  consumer  protection  picture  is 
proposed  in  the  siiggested  revision  of  the 
Unfair  Trade  Practices  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Law.  The  four  keys  to  greater  In- 
volvement as  suggested  in  the  propoeed  law 
are:  (1)  Minim imi  damage  recoverlee;  (3) 
Admomtory  damagee,  such  as  treble  dam- 
ages: (3)  Class  action;  and  (4)  Payment  of 
attorneys'  fees. 

Hopefully,  the  creation  of  the  new  Con- 
siuner Law  Center  will  inspire  and  guide  the 
creation  of  others  throughout  the  country.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  my  office  will  seek 
to  cooperate  In  every  way  possible. 

Ideally,  a  nationwide  program  to  resolve 
consiuner  problems  will  reach  literally  from 
the  consumer's  door-step  to  the  State  Capi- 
tols, to  the  White  House,  and  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  courts  at  every  level.  It  will  be  a 
working  partnership.  Incorporating  the  busi- 
ness conununlty.  educators,  consumers 
themselves,  government  at  all  levels,  and  the 
private  bar. 

There  Is  also  an  Increased  role  which  I 
believe  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  can  take.  (1)  Docvunentatlon  of 
the  problems,  particularly,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  consumer.  (2)  Bring  test 
cases  Into  the  courts  so  that  In  time  we  will 
have  established  a  broadly  expanded  body 
of  reported  case  law.  For  example,  three 
weeks  from  today  the  Federal  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Law  becomes  eCectlve  In  this  coun- 
try. In  order  to  dramatize  Its  meaning  to 
consumers  and  to  businessmen.  I  would  like 
to  see  representatives  of  your  groups  file 
private  suits  of  t>ehalf  of  consumers  for 
violations  of  the  Act  in  our  courts  pur- 
suant to  the  statute.  I  think  that  such 
Ugitation  will  point  up  in  a  way  that  no 
other  acUon  could  that  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
is  indeed  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  It  will 
be  enforced  as  Congress  Intended.  The  Fed- 
eral Truth-ln-Lendlng  Law  provides  for  pri- 
vate remredies.  Let  us  use  them. 

One  of  the  major  needs  today — and  one 
which  this  group  can  play  a  major  role  In 
resolving — is  Improvement  of  the  grievance 
and  redrees  procedxire  for  the  consumer.  A 
key  factor  here  is  a  review  of  the  present 
court  system.  Debtor's  prisons  supposedly  are 
a  thing  of  the  piast — the  dim.  dark  tinen- 
Ughtened  past.  But.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
as  a  result  of  the  supplementary  process  pro- 
cedure in  our  courts  Is  still  possible.  That  this 
should  be  so  in  America  in  1969  is  incred- 
ible— and  intolerable. 

We  must  also  improve  the  small  claims 
courts  procedures.  We  must  make  wider  use 
of  consumer  class  suits.  Given  the  crowded 
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condition  of  court  dockets  and  the  realities 
of  the  present  day  market-place,  perhaps 
courts  of  law  are  not  the  most  satisfactory 
forum  for  settling  controversies,  and  we 
should  explore  other  possibilitlee. 

We  must  also  review  the  whole  range  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  in  which  the  buyer 
does  not,  in  effect,  have  equal  rights  with  the 
seller.  The  holder-in-due-course  doctrine  in 
consumer  transactions  should  be  eliminated. 
As  those  who  have  long  studied  the  consum- 
er's problems  point  out,  the  risk  of  dealer 
fraud  now  rests  squarely  with  the  consumer 
under  the  system  In  which  a  financing  agency 
can  purchase  Installment  notes  free  of  con- 
sumer defenses  or  can  assume  this  position  a 
short  time  after  a  contract  Is  signed.  The 
fact  that  some  States  have  removed  holder- 
in-due-course  protection  from  all  Installment 
sales  raises  a  strong  question  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  argument  that  removal  of  holder- 
In-due  course  protection  would  put  finance 
companies  out  of  business.  Not  only  are  fi- 
nancing agencies  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves by  requiring  reserve  deposits,  for  ex- 
ample, from  sellers  of  Installment  paper, 
but  the  self -policing  that  they  would  Initiate 
would  reboimd  to  the  benefit  of  consumers 
and  ethical  businessmen  aUke.  Once  a  fi- 
nance company  knows  that  it  has  some  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  goods  or 
services  underlying  the  installment  contract 
are  properly  furnished,  we  can  confidentially 
expect  that  consumer  complaints  will  de- 
crease in  volume. 

Harsh  collection  practices  should  be  out- 
lawed, especially  the  third  party  contacts.  I 
think  it  outrageous  that  a  consumer's  em- 
ployer, neighbor,  or  brother-in-law  should  be 
contacted  about  an  alleged  debt  owed  by 
the  consumer.  Confessions  of  Judgment  in 
consumer  credit  transactions,  wage  assign- 
ments, and  wage  garnishments  should  be 
prohibited.  So  should  referral  sales.  The 
whole  concept  of  repossession  of  goods  in  the 
consumer  field  should  be  reexamined. 

Coollng-off  periods  should  be  provided  in 
door-to-door  sales  contracts,  so  that  the 
housewife  who  signs  the  contract  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  persistent  salesman  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  rescind  without  cost  and 
without  cause. 

Some  of  these  practices  have  been  re- 
stricted in  the  propKxied  Uniform  Consiuner 
Credit  Code  adopted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commlisioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  and  Introduced  into  a  number  of  the 
1969  State  legislative  sessions.  We  recognize 
that  the  Code  provides  stronger  protection 
for  the  consumer  than  now  exists  in  some 
States.  But  some  States  have  stronger  pro- 
visions already  on  the  books.  Many  provisions 
of  the  UCCC  must  be  changed  for  It  to  be- 
come even  basically  acceptable  to  consumers. 
As  one  example,  the  Code  Inexplicably  ex- 
cludes pawnbrokers  from  its  coverage.  Yet, 
pawnbrokers  traditionally  are  the  highest 
rate  lenders  available,  and  their  clientele  are 
invariably  our  poorer  and  disadvantaged 
citizens.  Further,  the  Code  excepts  Insurance 
companies  selling  Insurance  from  its  cover- 
age, with  the  exception  of  credit  insurance. 
And  yet,  automobile  and  fire  insurance  is 
surely  often  sold  on  credit,  and  the  con- 
simier  who  buys  that  service  is  entitled  to 
protection.  We  should  strive  to  make  the 
Code  a  real  consumer  bill  rather  than  one 
which  Is  merely  better  than  nothing. 

Essential  to  the  improved  consumer  protec- 
tion framework  which  must  be  built  is  the 
establishment  of  strong  consumer  affairs 
offices  in  every  State.  Such  offices  should 
be  adequately  financed  and  adequat^y 
armed  with  basic  protection  laws,  power  to 
conduct  investigations,  hold  hearings,  issue 
subpoenas,  and  enforce  the  laws  effectively. 
Such  offices  should  have  branches  through- 
out the  State,  especially  in  the  urban  and 
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rural  ghetto  treaa  so  thvy  are  easily  accessible 
to  the  poor. 

Of  course,  one  ot  our  highest  priorities 
both  at  the  Federal  and  State  level  must  be 
attention  to  the  special  consumer  problenu 
of  the  poor.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  a  factor  in  the  discontent  in  our  cities 
is  frustration  with  a  system  which  for  years 
has  permitted  the  unscrupulous  to  take  ad< 
vantage  of  those  least  able  to  pay.  Thee« 
frustrations  and  the  alienation  were 
voluminously  documented  by  the  Kemer  Re. 
port.  The  present  system  has  permitted  laws 
and  institutions  designed  for  the  more  afflu- 
ent to  work  special  hardship  on  the  poor 
and  the  least  sophisticated.  We  must  make 
tlM  establishment  work  for  the  poor,  and 
we  must  help  them  overcome  their  fears  of 
the  establishment.  Certainly  consumer  edu- 
cation can  help— and  must  be  increased. 
Urgently  needed,  too,  are  nonprofit  debt  con- 
solidation services  and  family  financial 
counseling.  Perhaps  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  some  form  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  to  the  States  to  provide  thU 
counseling.  In  this  connection,  I  would  urge 
that  commercial  debt-pooling  practices  be 
reviewed  carefully,  with  a  view  towards  out- 
lawing or,  at  the  least,  restricting  such  prac- 
tices. We  must  also  devise  a  means  to  Increase 
credit  options  and  increase  true  competition 
in  the  ghetto  areas  so  that  the  poor  do  not 
pay  more.  I  stress  again,  we  must  Improve 
the  grievtmce  eind  redress  system.  When  we 
consider  the  results  achieved  by  the  Legal 
Defense  Fund  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  to 
secure  equality  and  justice  for  Black  Ameri- 
cans, we  are  convinced  that  a  similar  venture 
to  eliminate  the  oppression  of  the  low  income 
consumer  will  meet  vrith  equal  success. 

I  expect  much  from  this  Seminar  in  terms 
of  concrete  proposals  which  can  assist  con- 
sumers, and  I  would  welcome  the  presenta- 
tion of  thoee  propoeals  to  my  office.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  you  have,  In  my  office,  a 
sympathetic  ear  and  that  I  intend  to  be 
active  In  the  consumer  area. 

The  consumer,  especially  the  poor,  has 
waited  long  for  effective  remedies  and 
elimination  of  abuses.  He  must  soon  see 
results.  It  is  my  intention  that  he  will.  I 
know  it  is  yours. 

Thank  you. 


NEW  DRUNK  DRIVING  GUIDELINES 


H0N.4H)NALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mutnesota 
IN  THE  H&USS;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1969 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  which,  I  am  setting  out  In 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
It  updates  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
on  driving  under  the  influence  of  intox- 
icating liquor.  A  blood  alcohol  level  of 
0.10  rather  than  the  present  0.15  would 
generally  be  evidence  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  establish  the  legal  right  for 
an  arresting  oflScer  to  have  a  blood  alco- 
hol or  similar  test  performed  on  a  driver 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  Dis- 
trict. This  Is  the  law  in  a  vast  majority 
of  the  States. 

This  type  of  legislation  has  been  very 
effective  in  discouraging  drunk  driving 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  and  I  be- 
lieve it  wiU  be  very  helpful  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  follows: 
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A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving  and  eliminate 
the  reckless  and  irresponsible  driver  from 
the  streets  and  highways  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  Dis- 
trict while  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  intoxloatlng  liquor  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  body  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Implied  Consent 
I,aw  for  the  District  of  Columbia". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "ComnUssloner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  or  his  desig- 
nated agent. 

(2)  The  term  "Dlstrlot"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "license"  means  any  oper- 
ator's permit  or  any  other  license  or  permit 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  issued  under  the 
laws  of  the  District,  including — 

(A)  any  temporary  or  learner's  permit; 

(B)  the  privilege  or  any  person  to  drive  a 
motor  vehicle  whether  or  not  such  person 
holds  a  valid  license;  and 

(C)  any  nonresident's  operating  privilege. 

(4)  The  term  "nonresident"  means  every 
person  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  District. 

(5)  The  term  "nonresident's  operating 
privilege"  means  the  privilege  conferred  upon 
a  nonresident  by  the  laws  of  the  District 
relating  to  the  operation  by  such  person  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  or  the  use  of  a  vehicle  owned 
by  such  person,  in  the  District. 

(6)  The  term  "police  officer"  means  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  United  States  Park,  or  the  Capitol 
Police  force,  or  any  other  person  actually 
and  oflicially  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
police  duties  in  coimectlon  with  guarding  the 
property  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  operates  a  motor 
vehicle  within  the  District  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  consent,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  a  chemical  test  or 
tests,  of  his  blood,  breath,  or  urine,  which- 
ever he  may  elect,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  alcohoUc  content  of  his  blood. 
The  test  or  tests  shaU  be  administered  at 
the  direction  of  a  police  officer  who,  having 
arrested  such  person  for  a  violation  of  law, 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the  person 
to  have  been  driving  or  in  actual  physical 
control  of  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  District 
while  under  the  Influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor. 

Sec.  4.  Only  a  physician  or  registered  nurse 
acting  at  the  request  of  a  police  officer  may 
witharaw  blood  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  alcoholic  content  thereof.  This 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  taking  of 
a  breath  or  urine  specimen.  The  person  tested 
may,  in  addition  to  submitting  to  the  test 
administered  at  the  direction  of  a  police 
officer,  also  submit  to  a  chemical  test  or  tests 
administered  to  him  by  a  physician,  regis- 
tered nurse,  or  other  person  of  his  own  choos- 
ing who  is  qualified  to  administer  such  tests 
or  tests.  The  failure  or  inability  to  obtain 
an  additional  test  by  a  person  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  admission  of  the  lest  cr  tests  taken 
at  the  direction  of  a  police  officer.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  person  who  Is  tested,  full 
Information  concerning  the  test  or  tests 
taken  at  the  direction  of  the  police  officer 
shall  be  made  available  to  him. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  is  unconscious,  or 
who  is  othervirtse  in  a  condition  rendering 
him  Incapable  of  refusal,  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  withdrawn  the  consent  pro- 
vided by  section  3  of  this  Act  and  the  test 
or  tests  may  be  given;  except,  that  if  such 
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person  thereafter  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
evidence  so  secured,  such  evidence  shall 
not  be  used  and  the  license  of  such  person 
shall  be  revoked,  or,  if  he  is  a  resident  with- 
out a  license,  no  license  shall  be  issued  to 
him  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  person  under  arrest  refuses 
to  submit  to  chemical  testing,  he  shall  be 
Informed  that  failure  to  submit  to  such  test 
will  result  in  the  revocation  of  his  license. 
If  such  person,  after  having  been  so  in- 
formed, still  refuses  to  submit  to  cheniical 
testing,  no  tea|r  shall  be  given,  but  the  Com- 
missioner, ujR>n  receipt  of  a  sworn  report 
of  the  police  officer  that  he  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  the  arrested  person  had 
been  driving  or  was  in  actual  physical  con- 
trol of  a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  public 
highways  whUe' under  the  Influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  and  that  the  person  had 
refused  to  submit  to  the  test  or  tests,  shall 
revoke  his  license  for  a  p>erlod  of  six  months; 
or  if  the  person  is  a  resident  without  a  li- 
cense to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Commissioner  shall  deny  to  the 
person  the  Issuance  of  a  license  for  a  period 
of  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  alleged 
violation,  subject  to  review  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  any  license  has  been 
revoked  or  denied  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  set 
forth  in  the  order  of  revocation  or  denial,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Such  order  shall  take  ef- 
fect flve  days  after  service  of  notice  on  the 
person  whose  license  Is  to  be  revoked  or 
who  is  to  be  denied  a  license,  unless  such 
person  shall  have  filed  within  such  period 
written  application  with  the  Commissioner 
for  a  hearing.  Such  hearing  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  cover  the  issues  of — 

(1)  whether  a  police  officer  had  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  such  person  had 
been  driving  or  was  In  actual  control  of  a 
motor  vehicle  upon  the  public  street  or 
highway  while  under  the  infiuence  of  in- 
toxicating liquor;   and 

(2)  whether  such  person,  having  been 
placed  under  arrest,  refused  to  submit  to 
the  test  or  tests,  after  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  consequences  of  such  refusal. 

(b)  If,  following  the  hearing  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Conunls- 
sioner  shaU  sustain  the  order  of  revocation, 
the  same  shall  become  effective  immediately. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Commissioner  revoking  his  li- 
cense or  denying  him  a  license  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  may  obtain  a  review 
thereof  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  in  accordance  with  chapter  3  of 
title  17  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1958 
(D.  C.  Code,  sec.  40-609a)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "fifteen  one-hundredths"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  para- 
graph "ten  one-hundredths"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "twenty  one-hundredths"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  para- 
graph "eleven  one-hundredths". 

(b)  Subsections  (c),  (d);  and  (e)  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 


BLACK  REPARATIONS  OR 
BLACKMAIL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  June  23, 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lord's 
servants  have  converted  his  tithes  and 
offerings  to  the  devil's  work.  See  Mat- 
thew?: 6. 
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So  that  our  colleagues  may  understand  ^ 
the  backgroimd  on  the  National  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference  and 
its  parents,  the  Interreligious  Founda- 
tion for  Community  Organization — 
IPCO — and  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention, I  include  articles  from  the 
American  Baptist  Crusader  magazine, 
from  Christian  Beacon,  and  newsclip- 
plngs: 

[From  American  Baptist  Crusader] 
The  Black  Economic  Development 

CONrSSENCE 

WHAT  IS  rrcot 

"The  Interreligious  Foundation  for  Com- 
munity Organization  Is  a  unique  national 
coalition  of  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Roman 
Catholic  social  agencies  and  local  and 
regional  development  groups.  It  seeks  to 
implement  common  programs  and  strategies 
of  member  organizations,  give  local  assist- 
ance in  technical  areas,  conduct  research  in 
cooperation  with  indigenous  community 
groups,  and  raise  funds  for  the  development 
of  mass-based  community  organizations." — 
from  an  IFCO  release  dated  Sept.  5,  1968. 

IPCO  was  founded  in  September,  1967. 
Currently  23  religious  and  quasi-religious 
agencies  are  members  (membership  fee: 
$1,000  per  year).  It  has  raised  and  disbursed 
$1,495,510.49  to  about  50  community-type 
social-activist  and/or  traimng  organizations. 

The  executive  director  is  the  Rev.  Lucius 
Walker  Jr.,  an  American  Baptist  clergyman 
and  an  ecumenical  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies.  In  a 
statement  prepared  lor  delivery  at  the  recent 
ABC  sessions  in  Seattle,  Mr.  Walker  re{X)rted 
(in  part) :  "I  would  also  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  IFCO  funds  have  nnt  gone  ex- 
clusively to  militant  groups.  Our  funds  go 
to  projects  that  are  inclusive  in  their  mem- 
bership and  promote  people  power  so  that 
poor  minority  groupw  can  redress  their  griev- 
ances in  society.  The  groups  we  fund  repre- 
sent diverse  segments  of  conununlty  popula- 
tion ranging  from  conservative  to  militant. 
. . .  The  claim  that  we  are  connected  with  the 
Black  Panther  Party  Is  utterly  ridiculous." 

HOW  ABX  AM^UCAN  BAPTISTS  INVOLVED  VITITH 
IFCO» 

American  Baptists  are  related  to  IFCO 
through  their  Home  Mission  Societies  which 
pay  the  annual  membership  fee  and  which, 
additionally,  has  made  an  unrestricted  grant 
of  $200,000  to  IFCO  from  World  Mission 
Campaign  receipts.  Two  ABHMS  staff  mem- 
bers are  on  IFCO's  board:  Dr.  Paul  O.  Madsen 
and  the  Rev.  Ray  L.  Schroder.  As  noted 
above,  the  Rev.  Lucius  Walker  Jr.,  IFCO's 
executive  director,  is  a  commissioned  mis- 
sionary of  the  ABHMS. 

WHY     ARE    THE     AMERICAN     BAPTISTS     INVOLVED 
WITH    IFCO? 

A  statement  released  on  May  26  by  the 
ABHMS  says: 

"One  denomination  is  limited  in  its  re- 
sources, in  IFCO  we  saw  a  viable  entity 
through  which  we  could  combine  resources 
with  others  to  address  massive  problems.  We 
also  saw  IFCO  as  a  means  of  keeping  in 
meemingful  dialogue  with  black  leader- 
ship. .  .  . 

"But  those  are  strategic  reasons.  Our  prime 
reasons  for  charter  membership  in  IFCO  were 
(and  still  are)  theological.  The  social  prob- 
lems of  today  are  massive.  .  .  .  We  feel  a 
compulsion  as  Christians  to  minister  to  those 
needs.  Support  of  community  organization, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  right  of  local  deter- 
mination (clearly  a  Baptlstic  principle)  is 
currently  the  best  way  known  to  us  for  carry- 
ing on  this  ministry." 

The  Home  Mission  Society  explains  that  the 
$200,000  donation  to  IFCO  was  not  Included 
in  World  Mission  Campaign  publicity  "be- 
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cau8«  It  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  Utera- 
tiire  was  prepared."  The  release  also  states: 
We  realize  that  many  constituents  are 
crltlc«l  of  the  ABHMS  Board  for  not  dramat- 
ically Increasing  that  amoiint.  We  realize  that 
good  stewardship  will  require  constant  re- 
evaluatlon. 

WHAT      IS      THE      NATIOMAL      BIjU:K      KCONOMIC 
OKVXLOPMKNT   CONTKRENCK? 

A  three-day  conference  April  26-27  In  De- 
troit. Mich.,  called  together  and  funded 
($50,000)  by  IPCO  attracted  more  than  800 
black  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
The  white  press  was  barred  but  black  re- 
porters were  admitted.  Director  Walker  (In 
the  document  cited  above)  reports: 

"Throughout  the  conference  speakers  and 
participants  concurred  In  total  concensus  on 
such  points  as  the  Irrelevance  of  black 
capitalism  ...  the  dysfunction  of  capitalist 
Interest  In  contributing  to  the  genuine 
liberation  of  the  black  community  and 
an  impatience  with  piece  meal  programmatic 
projects  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
black  community.  .  .  .  These  points  were 
contained  In  many  conference  workshop  and 
caucus  resolutions  and  were  rlterated  in  a 
document  that  was  presented  on  Saturday 
eTecrtag,  title  'Total  Control  of  Black  Com- 
munities—The Only  Solution  to  the  Black 
Economic  Development'  by  Mr.  James  Por- 
man.  At  the  close  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Porman 
prsented  a  document  that  has  since  become 
known  as  the  'Black  Manifesto'  in  which 
reparations  in  the  total  of  »600  mlUlon  from 
white  Christian  churches  and  synagogues  was 
demanded." 

After  presenting  the  maoUeBto  (adopted 
by  the  conference  by  a  reported  vote  of  187 
to  63  with  many  abstentions),  the  National 
Black  Economic  Development  Conference  was 
declared  established  with  a  Steering  Commit- 
tee of  24  members  headed  by  James  Porman 
It  flrst  received  headlines  with  Its  confronta- 
tion at  Riverside  Church,  New  York,  on  May 
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American  society.  The  guilt  of  white  America 
has  never  been  explAted  in  any  formal  man- 
ner. The  concept  of  reparations  will  allow  an 
opportunity  for  formal  resUtuUon  which  will 
not  only  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  black  community  but  the  psy- 
chological relief  of  the  white  community  that 
can  potentially  diffuse  the  rising  tension  be- 
tween the  races  and  put  us  on  the  road  to- 
wards viable  reform  rather  than  the  present 
tack  that  we  seem  to  be  following  towards 
revolution  and  conflict  In  American  society." 
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*MX   IFCOANB   THE   NATIONAL   BLACK   ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE  EELATED? 

Technically,  no.  At  a  meeting  on  May  6  In 
New  York  City  the  IFCO  Board  (among  other 
things)  supported  "the  programmatic  as- 
pects of  the  manifesto  and  the  other  confer- 
ence resolutions"  without  "endorsing  the 
strategies  or  tactics  by  which  this  manifesto 
1*  Implemented."  It  suggested  that  no  IPCO 
staff  member  serve  on  the  Black  Economic 
Conference  Steering  Committee;  it  urged  the 
churches  to  come  up  with  $270,000  necessary 
to  launch  the  conference's  acUvltles;  and  It 
said  that  only  money  so  designated  and 
oomlng  to  IPCO  "above  and  beyond  present 
church  conmiltments"  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  conference. 

It  Is  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  Black 
Economic  Conference  was  spawned  under  the 
IPCO  umbrella— and  IPCO  is  related  to  It  as 
It  u  to  50  other  organizations— but  organi- 
cally the  two  are  separate. 

Director  Walker  (in  the  document  cited 
above)  says,  however,  that  "IPCO  applauds 
Itself  and  feels  that  its  responsibility  has 
been  Justly  exercised  In  convening '  the 
forimi  where  such  a  new  thrust  could  em- 
anate." He  also  records  his  personal  position 
as  follows: 

"In  my  Judgment  the  Introduction  of  the 
concept  of  reparations  through  the  National 
Black  Economic  Development  Conference  oc- 
casioned a  new  level  of  awareness  and  an  en- 
couraging turn  In  developmenta  within  the 
movement  of  black  liberation.  In  the  years 
ahead  our  society  wUl  need  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  restitution  for  Its  mainte- 
nance of  and  participation  In  the  slave  econ- 
omy and  In  a  dual  system  that  has  deprived 
and  denied   black  citizens  equal  rights  In 


[Prom  Christian  Beacon,  June  19,  1969] 

ABC  Leaders  Hear  Porman 
The  American  Baptist  Convention  at  Seat- 
tie,  Washington.  May  14-18,  1969,  became 
the  platform  for  James  Porman  and  his 
Black  Manifesto,  and  he  received  "a  con- 
siderable hand  when  he  finished."  The  Amer- 
ican Baptist  news-magazine  Crusader  gives  a 
detailed  account: 

""The  convention's  most  dramatic  mo- 
ment— though  certainly  not  its  most  inspir- 
ing one — came  on  Saturday  when  Mr.  James 
Porman,  chairman  of  the  newly-formed  Na- 
tional Black  Economic  Conference,  and  sev- 
eral supporters  arrived  In  Seattle  and  re- 
quehted  platform  time  to  address  the  dele- 
gates. After  a  huddle  of  officials,  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  him  15  minutes  at  the  start  of 
the  afternoon's  business  session,  a  decision 
later  approved  by  vote  of  the  delegates  who 
also  agreed  to  grant  another  15  minutes  to 
any  who  wanted  to  respond. 

"In  the  Interest  of  adhering  to  his  time 
allotment,  Mr.  Porman  skipped  most  of  the 
verbiage  of  his  mamfesto  which  he  had  read 
before  some  religious  groups  and  In  which 
he  demands  one-half  billion  dollars  In  'rep- 
arations.' and  came  directly  to  the  three 
demands  (he  said  there  were  four  but  an- 
nounced only  three)  which  he  levied  against 
American  Baptists. 
"These  were: 

"(1)  The  deeding  of  aU  unused  ABC  land 
holdings  In  the  South  to  the  Black  Economic 
Conference  for  conversion  Into  cooperative 
farms; 

"(2)  A  donation  of  $60  million  to  the  In- 
terrellglous  Poundation  for  Commimlty  Or- 
ganization (IPCO). 

"(3)  A  listing  of  the  denomination's  hold- 
ings in  stocks,  bonds  and  Investments,  and 
the  tiuTilng  over  of  60  percent  of  the  income 
to  the  Black  Economic  Conference. 

"Mr.  Porman  said  these  svana  were  due  the 
blacks  as  reparations  for  years  of  economic 
subjugation.  He  declared  that  he  and  his 
followers  were  prepared  to  die  to  achieve 
them.  He  received  a  considerable  hand  when 
he  finished. 

"He  was  followed  at  the  podliun  by  the 
Rev.  Orlando  E.  Costas,  an  American  Bap- 
tist clergyman  from  Milwaukee,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  a  spokesman  for  "The  Brown 
American  Baptist  Churchmen.'  In  three  min- 
utes of  impassioned  speech  Mr.  Costas  said 
that  Baptists  with  a  Spanish  accent  had 
yielded  for  many  years  to  the  wishes  of  their 
'patrones'  (bosses)  In  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Societies  but  'no  more.  We 
have  taken  enough  and  no  longer  will  we, 
the  young  brown  churchmen,  accept  your 
paternalism  and  tokenism.'  He  proclaimed 
compatablUty  with  the  'blaok  churchmen  ' 
though  some  inquiry  amonfthe  blacks  and 
other  Spanish-speaking  American  Baptists 
did  not  turn  up  any  broad  basis  of  support 
for  Mr.  Costas. 

"Kve  additional  speakers  then  addressed 
the  delegates  for  three  minutes  each  Two 
of  them  (both  white)  supported  Mr.  Porman 
and  his  demands  and  two  others  (aUo  white) 
rejected  them  before  the  Rev.  Samuel  B 
McKlnney.  chairman  of  the  Black  American 
Baptist  Churchmen,  announced  that  his 
group  endorsed  'the  principle  of  reparations 


without  necessarily  agreeing  with  the 
methods  of  the  Black  Economic  Conference.' " 

The  Baptist  magazine  also  reports  the  at- 
titudes of  American  Baptist  leaders  on  this 
matter: 

"ABO  President  Thomas  Kilgore,  Jr.-  -i 
don't  necessarily  agree  with  Jim  Porman's 
tactics  and  I'm  not  sxm  "reparations"  ig 
the  word  to  use  but  In  substance  I  favor  the 
idea.' 

"Black  American  BaptUt  Churchmen:  The 
Rev.  Samuel  McKlnney,  chairman,  an- 
nounced on  the  platform  at  Seattle  that  his 
organization  'endorsed  the  principle  of  rep. 
arations  as  a  flrst  step  toward  repentance' 
and  that  It  'endorsed  the  programmatic  as- 
pects of  such  utilization  of  funds  without 
necessarily  endorsing  the  tactics  of  the  Black 
Economic  Conference.'  " 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet, 
June  7,  1969) 
Porman,  Pollowers  Occupy  New  York 
Chdrch  Center 
(By  William  H.  MacKaye) 
Negro  mlUtant  James  Porman  and  his  fol- 
lowers yesterday  disrupted  the  nerve  center 
of  a  broad  swatch  of  American  Protestantism 
by  occupying  three  full  floors  of  the  Inter- 
church  Center  on  New  York's  Momingside 
Heights. 

The  Porman  group,  acting  In  the  name  of 
the  National  Black  Economic  Development 
Conference,  has  demanded  $500  million  from 
American  religious  bodies  as  reparations  for 
the  Ill-treatment  Negroes  have  received  from 
whites  In  this  country. 

"These  are  liberated  areas,"  Porman  was 
quoted  as  saying  from  hU  command  post  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Reformed  Chiwch  of 
America. 

On  Monday  we'll  have  a  strike  of  all  the 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  workers  in  this  buUd- 
ing  and  we  hone  white  workers  will  support 
it,"  Porman  was  quoted.  "We  are  not  going  to 
leave  until  we  get  some  action  on  oui  de- 
mands." 

The  new  occupation  began  Thiu^day  when 
the  demonstrators  moved  In  on  the  18th 
floor  ofBces  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Many  of  the  denomination's  officials  were 
In  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  preparing  for  their 
annual  meeting,  the  General  Synod,  which 
began  yesterday.  But  about  50  office  workers 
were  forced  to  leave. 

Employee  arriving  at  the  eighth  floor  exec- 
utive offlcea  of  the  National  Coimcll  of 
Churches  foimd  barricades  of  furniture 
blocking  the  exits  from  the  elevators. 

There  was  a  similar  scene  at  the  11th  floor 
offices  of  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Porman 
backers  occupied  the  Board  offices  for  five 
days  last  month. 

A  Preebyterian  who  holds  poets  In  both  the 
United  Preebyterian  unit  and  In  the  Na- 
tional CoimcU  said  at  mldaftemoon  that 
withdrawals  of  the  Porman  forces  from  the 
eighth  and  11th  floors  had  been  successfuUy 
negotiated. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  McMaster  Jr.  an 
executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  and  an  acting  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  Council,  said  the  occupiers 
left  the  Coimcll's  offices  after  R.  H.  Edwin 
Espy,  the  general  secretary,  promised  to  sub- 
mit their  demands  to  the  organization's 
general  board  "at  the  earliest  possible  date." 
He  added  that  Porman  had  agreed  to 
withdraw  also  from  the  Presbyterian  floor 
after  he  was  promised  a  meeting  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenneth  Neigh,  general  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  National  Missions,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Dr.  Neigh  was  In  the  hospital  in  Detroit 
yesterday.  Mr.  McMaster  said  Porman  had 
Indicated  In  the  negotiating  session  he  did 
not  know  Dr.  Neigh  waa  out  of  town. 
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The  Interchurch  Center  Is  a  19-8tory  build- 
ing adjacent  to  Riverside  Church,  where 
Porman  first  used  his  tactic  of  calculated 
disruption  by  presenting  his  reparations  de- 
mand at  a  Sunday  service  May  4. 

It  was  not  known  how  many  of  Porman's 
supporters  were  In  the  Center. 

Some  confusion  developed  at  the  Center 
over  who  would  determine  how  the  occupa- 
tion was  to  be  handled. 

The  Center's  board  of  trustees,  headed  by 
New  York  banker  Edmund  P.  Wagner,  met 
in  emergency  session,  according  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Master, to  decide  whether  to  seek  a  court 
Injunction  ousting  the  occupiers. 


Mr.  McMaster  said  such  a  move  was 
strongly  opposed  by  most  of  the  religious 
agencies  housed  In  the  building.  The  build- 
ing manager's  office  declined  to  say  what 
decision  the  trustees  reached,  but  a  National 
Council  spokesman  said  he  believed  they 
had  decided  not  to  ask  for  an  injunction. 

Since  his  campaign  began,  Porman  has 
also  presented  his  reparations  demand  to 
officials  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) .  American  Bap- 
tist Convention,  and  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  National  Missions. 


[Prom  Christian  Beaooc,  June  19, 1969) 
Some  2,000  Strike  at  NCC  Center 
Two  thousand  employees  of  the  Church 
Center,  headquarters  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  in  New  York,  and  other 
church  bodies,  walked  out  In  a  one-day  strike 
at  the  call  of  James  Porman.  Porman,  who 
is  demanding  that  all  the  church  organi- 
zations in  the  Church  Center  contribute  to 
his  reparations,  called  the  sympathy  strike. 
He  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  workers 
in  the  building  obeyed  his  call.  Other  church 
officials  insisted  that  only  50  percent  went 
out.  Work,  however,  Vaa  disrupted  lor  that 
day. 


SElSi ATE— Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  grace  and  glory,  at  this  morn- 
ing altar  of  devotion  flood  our  souls  with 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence.  Dispel  all  doubts 
of  Thee,  and  of  Thy  divine  guidance  of 
this  Nation  in  the  processes  of  history. 
Assure  us  once  again  "that  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength."  Grant  us  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts  for  high  and  holy  work  in 
this  place.  Equip  us  with  a  faith  that 
dares,  a  love  that  shares,  and  a  service 
that  cares,  imtll  by  Thy  grace  this  shad- 
owed earth  becomes  Thy  kingdom  of 
justice  and  truth  and  brotherhood.  Bring 
us  to  the  end  of  the  day  unashamed,  with 
quiet  mind,  and  the  assurance  of  work 
well  done.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  *^4r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, June  23,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FISCAL  1970  FOOD  STAMP 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126.  Calendar  No.  254,  be  laid 


before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  126)  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization 
for  the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal 
1970  to  $750  miUion. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


S.  2470— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  BENEFITS  OP 
THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  TO 
ELDERLY  PERSONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  permit  me  to 
introduce  another  food  stamp  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  elderly  persons  now 
denied  eligibility  because  they  lack 
kitchen  facilities,  or  because  they  are 
physically  unable  to  cook  for  themselves. 
Under  my  bill,  nonprofit,  charitable  or- 
ganizations would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept food  stamps  in  exchange  for  cooked 
meals  prepared  either  for  home  delivery 
or  for  consumption  in  community  dining 
halls. 

I  welcome  as  cosponsors  in  this  effort 
Senators  Alan  Bible,  Democrat,  of 
Nevada;  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts;  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Connecticut;  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Republican,  of  Hawaii;  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Vance  Hartke, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, Republican,  of  Oregon;  Ernest  F. 
Hollings,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina; 
Daniel  K.  Inottye,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii; 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Warren  G.  Magnttson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington;  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  Republican,  of  Vermont;  Wil- 
liam B.  Spong,  Democrat,  of  Virginia; 
Ted  Stevens,  Republican,  of  Alaska,  and 
Edward  J.  Gurney,  RepubUcan,  of  Flor- 
ida. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
bill  is  being  introduced  by  Congressman 


Joseph  M.  McDade,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Congressman  Edward  G.  Bies- 
TiR,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  others. 

Congress,  m  approving  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  intended  to  help  older  citi- 
zens with  meager  incomes  to  buy  more 
and  better  food.  Under  the  present  law, 
however,  persons  who  otherwise  meet 
age,  residency,  and  income  requirements 
are  still  not  ehglble  for  food  stamps  if 
they  do  not  have  cooking  facilities  in 
their  households.  If  a  physical  incapac- 
ity or  chronic  illness  make  it  impossible 
for  persons  to  shop  or  prepare  food,  and 
if  they  have  no  one  to  do  these  things  for 
them,  these  persons,  too,  are  in  effect 
denied  the  use  of  the  food  stamps.  I  see 
no  reason  why  these  citizens,  who  are 
often  among  the  most  isolated  and  needy 
in  the  community,  should  be  denied  the 
benefits  which  the  Food  Stamp  Act  wa» 
enacted  to  provide. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  to  meet  this  problem.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  regulations  carefully  prescribed 
and  administered  by  him,  to  designate 
specific  church  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations of  a  bona  fide  charitable  na- 
ture to  accept  food  stamps  in  exchange 
for  prepared  meals.  Although  the  re- 
demption of  these  stamps  would  assist 
eUgible  groups  in  the  purchase  of  food, 
the  stamps  themselves  would  be  issued 
only  to  individuals,  who  would  be  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  this  amendment. 
This,  I  believe,  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  congressional  intent  behind  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  Moreover,  by  engaging  the 
cooperation  of  nonprofit,  charitable  or- 
ganizations, my  proposal  would  be  in 
keeping  also  with  the  current  focus  of 
relying  more  heavily  on  private  initiative 
for  solutions  to  pressing  national  prob- 
lems, of  which  one.  certainly,  is  hunger. 

Today,  in  communities  across  America, 
more  than  50  charitable  organizations 
are  taking  one  approach  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  himger  through  programs  which 
offer  prepared  meals  to  "shutins"  and 
other  elderly  persons  who  are  unable  to 
cook  for  themselves  and  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  assistance,  might  otherwise 
face  the  dismal  prospect  of  institutional- 
ization. These  programs,  relying  heavily 
on  voluntary  effort,  are  aimed  at  an  ele- 
ment  of    the   hunger   problem   which. 
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though  less  noticed.  Is  nevertheless  sig- 
nificant and  fully  worthy  of  attention. 
It  was  through  one  such  effort  in  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  that  I 
first  learned  of  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation wliich  I  am  proposing  today.  The 
meals  on  wheels  program,  operated  by 
the  Lutheran  Service  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  currently  provides  such 
service  to  Pittsburgh's  Northslde,  a  sec- 
tion in  which  an  unusually  large  number 
of  persons  live  in  rooming  houses.  A 
well-balanced  nutritious  diet  is  offered 
through  two  meals  a  day  served  five 
times  weekly.  Despite  the  extensive  use 
of  volunteers,  however,  food  and  other 
costs  have  limited  the  number  of  elderly 
who  can  be  reached  by  this  program  so 
far  to  only  about  50.  Estimates  indicate 
that  in  this  one  area  alone,  several  thou- 
sand needy  persons  might  potentially  be 
served.  My  bill  is  designed  to  encoiuage 
and  make  possible  the  expansion  of  Just 
such  efforts,  not  only  for  Pittsburgh,  but 
.  for  .ttte  many  commimities  and  cities 
.thrqughout  the  Nartion  where  a  similar 
situation  and  need  exists. 

It  is  an  irony  in  these  times  of  im- 
precedented  economic  achievement  that 
the  basic  goal  of  enough  to  eat  still 
remains,  for  too  many  Americans,  a 
promise  rather  than  reality.  As  a  nation, 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  to  strengthen  our  food  assist- 
ance programs  to  assure  access  to  a 
proper  diet  for  persons  living  on  poverty 
level  incomes  smd  below.  This  adminis- 
tration has  announced  its  Intention  to 
make  the  food  stamp  program  a  more 
effective  vehicle  for  this  purpose.  Yet. 
without  the  changes  proposed  in  my  bill, 
some  of  oiu-  most  needy  older  citizens 
will  remain  disenfranchised  from  food 
stamp  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  currently  has 
imder  consideration  the  administration's 
proposed  food  stamp  program  revisions. 
I  have  urged  that  my  bill  be  included  in 
these  sessions  as  additional  legislation 
lu-gently  needed  in  order  to  bring  the 
Federal  Government  and  many  commu- 
nities together  in  a  further  common  ef- 
fort to  erase  himger  and  malnutrition 
among  the  elderly. 

Because  these  communities  speak  best 
for  themselves,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  excerpts  from  letters 
which  I  received  in  response  to  this  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  and  the  text  of  my  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ex- 
cerpts will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2470),  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  elderly 
persons  to  exchange  food  stamps  under 
certain  circiunstances  for  meals  prepared 
and  served  by  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scorr  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2470 
Be  it  encicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.   That   the 


second  sentence  of  section  3  (e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  'hoiisehold'  shall  also  mean 
(1)  a  single  Individual  living  alone  who  has 
cooking  facilities  and  who  purchases  and 
prepares  food  for  home  consumption,  or  (2) 
an  elderly  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  10  (h)  of  this  Act." 

S«c.  2.  Section  3  (f )  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
at  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such 
term  also  means  any  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization referred  to  In  section  10  (h)  of 
this  Act." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(h)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  food 
stamps  Issued  under  this  Act  to  any  elderly 
person  may  be  exchanged  by  such  person  for 
meaJs  prepared  and  served  by  any  private 
nomproflt  organization  if — 

"(A)  such  person  does  not  have  facilities 
for  the  preparation  of  food  in  his  living 
quarters,  or  does  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  such  facilities,  and  the  meals  served  by 
such  organization  are  served  in  a  common 
dining  room  and  are  prepared  and  served 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  elderly  persons,  or 

"(B)  such  person  is  housebound,  feeble, 
physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled to  the  extent  that  he  Is  unable  to  pre- 
pare nutritious  meals  for  himself,  and  such 
organization  prepares  and  delivers  meals  to 
such  person. 

No  elderly  person  who  otherwise  meets  the 
ellglbUlty  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be 
denied  a  coupon  allotment  because  he  has 
no  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  food  or 
access  to  such  facilities.  As  used  In  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "elderly  person"  means  any 
person  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
follows : 

Excerpts  From  Lettzrs  to  Senator  Scott 
caufobnia 

Eleanor  Guilford,  Catholic  Committee  for 
the  Aging  of  San  Francisco:  "Those  of  us  who 
work  in  the  field  of  aging  su-e  constantly 
aware  of  the  need  to  reduce  food  costs  and 
to  arrange  for  inexpensive  food  programs 
for  older  people.  ...  We  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  food  stamps  be  available  for 
older  people  to  purchase  In  smaller  amounts 
than  $20.  We  would  Uke  to  have  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  applicable  to  non-profit  groups 
such  as  Senior  Centers  which  serve  meals  to 
older  people.  Our  Committee,  for  example, 
sponsors  ten  Parish  Senior  Centers." 

CONNECTICUT 

Joyce  Ferris,  Meals-on-Wheels,  Inc.  of 
Greenwich:  ".  .  .  we  are  serving  from  18-29 
people,  mostly  elderly.  We  charge  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay  and  subsidize  this  by  a  fund 
drive  annually." 

DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

George  M.  Plkser,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Agency  and  Jewish  Foster  Home:  "We  have 
developed  a  new  program  for  those  aging 
Jews  who  are  too  sick  or  feeble  to  prepare 
hot  food  for  themselves,  but  who  otherwise 
do  not  need  institutionalization.  .  .  .  ft)r  the 
most  part  the  people  are  able  to  pay  only  a 
small  amount  of  what  our  cost  Is  and  we 
accept  whatever  Is  offered.  The  program  is 
very  small.  It  is  manned  entirely  by  volun- 
teers. ...  I  feel  that  there  may  be  a  need 
for  the  kind  of  program  you  outline;  that  Is, 
a  program  allowing  nonprofit  organizations 
to  accept  food  stamps  for  prepared  food." 

WUllam  A.  Wendt.  Rector,  St.  Stephen  and 
the  Incarnation  Church:  "Indeed  we  feel  a 
tremendous  need  for  the  type  of  legislation 
you  are  currently  hoping  to  draft  concerning 
the  Food  Stamp  Act.  We  are  at  present  feed- 
ing approximately  100  elderly  people  five 
times  a  week  with  a  hot  lunch  type  program, 


and  for  most  of  them  It  la  the  only  nutrltloiu 
meal  that  they  eat  in  the  course  of  a  week." 


nxnron 

John  A.  Murdock,  Services  to  the  Aging, 
General  Board  of  Health  &  Welfare  Ministries^ 
The  United  Methodist  Chtu-ch,  Evanston: 
".  .  .  based  on  our  experiences,  I  would  make 
the  following  suggestions : 

"1.  Provide  means  by  which  the  poor  older 
people  can  pay  for  balanced  meals. 

"2.  Encourage  the  development  of  home  de- 
livered meals  for  the  relatively  few  who  need 
them  and  centrally  served  meals  for  the  many 
others  who  need  social  contact  as  much  as 
they  need  food  .  .  ." 

INDIANA 

Lester  J.  Fox,  REAL  Services  (Resources 
for  Enriching  Adult  Living),  South  Bend: 
"The  REAL  Services  program  administers 
.  .  .  the  Meals-on-Wheels  program  that  serves 
on  the  average  of  eighty  (80)  elderly  persons 
a  day  who  generally  are  homebound  and  un- 
able to  prepare  or  to  have  prepared  adequate 
meals  for  themselves  .  .  .  Volunteers  utiliz- 
ing their  own  automobiles  and  equipment  to 
maintain  proper  food  temperatiu-es  pick  up 
the  meals  at  the  hospital  and  deliver  them 
to  the  clients'  home  .  .  .  The  meals  are  pur- 
chased from  the  hospital  and  delivered  to  the 
cUents  based  on  the  actual  cost.  Older  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  are 
subsidized  In  part  or  In  total  by  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Fimd  in  St.  Joseph 
County  ...  I  beUeve  the  legislation  you 
have  proposed  would  be  of  great  benefit  In 
the  area  of  adequate  food  services  for  older 
persons." 

KENTUCKY 

Opal  Hughes,  Boone  Fork  Community 
Kitchen,  Fleming.  Ken.:  "We  are  feeding  ap- 
proximately 37  elderly  people  dally  at  no  cost 
to  them,  S  days  a  week.  The  elderly  people 
that  are  receiving  our  free  meals  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  being  house-confined,  real 
real  old  and  senile,  lack  of  fimds  to  provide 
proper  diets.  A  number  of  these  people  may 
qualify  for  the  food  Stamp  program,  but 
are  too  old  and  sickly  to  stand  in  the  Une  all 
day  the  first  of  the  month  for  their  food 
stamps."  .  .  .  "Many  more  people  could  be 
reached  by  our  program  If  we  had  the  funds 
or  a  food  supply  on  a  permanent  basis." 

MONTANA 

WUma  Joe  Slaughter,  Dally  Dinner  Clubs, 
Rocky  Mountain  Development  Council.  Inc., 
324  FiUler  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  721,  Helena:  "We 
have  100  people  attending  both  centers.  15 
to  20  home-bounds.  People  of  short  means 
hesitate  to  come  to  dinner.  I  do  feel  there  Is 
a  need  for  food  stamps  to  be  accepted  In  ex- 
change for  prepared  food." 

NEW  JERSEY 

Conrad  J.  Vuocolo,  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Jersey  City.  Box  8051,  Five  Corners 
Station:  "We  know  there  are  thousands  of 
individuals  residing  In  this  city  alone  who 
live  in  furnished  rooms  In  such  areas  as  the 
TWCA  and  YMCA,  etc.  In  addition  most  of 
those  who  receive  MEALS  ON  WHEELS  are 
technically  disqualified  for  food  stamps  be- 
cause they  are  physically  unable  to  prepare 
the  food.  Therefore  we  are  recommending 
that  agencies  such  as  Mtcat-s  ON  WHEELS 
and  other  non-profit  organizations  who  are 
equipped  to  furnish  low  cost  meals  to  those 
with  limited  Income  be  considered  eligible  to 
accept  food  stamps  in  exchange  for  prepared 
food.  We  believe  such  a  simple  plan  would 
eliminate  the  Inadequate  diets  of  many  of 
those  who  are  in  need,  and  are  now  being 
denied  because  of  the  current  legislative  re- 
strictions." 

NEW   YORK 

Mary  F.  Champlin,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Services,  613  Lafayette  Building,  Buffalo: 
"The  Food  Stamp  Program  may  sound  ideal: 
however,  as  you  know,  many  in  need  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  stamps.  The  amount 
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which  has  to  be  put  out  at  one  time  and  the 
low  amounts  allowed  for  liquid  assets  or 
cash  value  of  life  Insurant  in  order  to  be 
eligible,  work  against  thote  in  great  need. 
While  the  stipulation  for  regular  and  con- 
tinuous purchase  of  stamps  again  may  seem 
ideal  from  a  nutritional  standpoint,  it  is 
nevertheless  difficult  for  those  persons  who 
have  little  money,  have  their  ups  and  downs 
physically,  or  find  It  hard  to  cope  with  bad 
weather.  We  especially  urge  that  food  stamps 
be  aUowed  to  purchase  prepared  meals  from 
non-profit  mecUs  services.  That  privilege 
would  allow  also  more  fiexibillty  to  the  non- 
profit programs." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Margaret  R.  Spencer,  Luzerne  County  Bu- 
reau for  the  Aging,  3  East  Market  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre:  "Your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  would  be  beneficial 
to  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who  do  not 
have  cooking  facilities  or  who  are  physically 
unable  to  prepare  their  own  meals.  The  In- 
come of  these  people  consists  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and/ or  Public  Assistance  and 
many  are  living  below  the  poverty  level.  Any 
assistance  they  might  receive  by  using  food 
^stamps  certainly  would  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  enjoy  a  more  nutritious 
diet." 

Donald  A.  Nelson,  Lutheran  Service  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania,  5940  Baum 
Boulevard,  Pittsburgh:  "One  family  of  a 
71-year-old  mother  and  her  37-year-old  re- 
tarded daughter  are  living  on  a  total  of  9123 
per  month  for  both.  The  mother  is  no  longer 
able  to  cook,  and  without  the  home  delivered 
meals,  the  daughter  would  have  to  be  Insti- 
tutionalized. Obviously,  this  cost  would  be 
considerably  higher. 

"A  76-year-oId  black  gentleman  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
Allegheny  General  Hospital  as  he  did  not 
have  enough  money  for  food  each  month. 
His  income  is  $130  with  $57  needed  tor  rent, 
and  be  could  not  manage  all  additional  ex- 
penses and  eat  properly. 

"There  are  several  such  cases  and  the  cycle 
is  vicious  since  improper  diet  means  more 
Illness  and  less  money  for  food." 

UTAH 

Mrs.  V.  Luclle  Hutchings,  Metropolitan 
Salt  Lake  Services  for  the  Aging,  156  West- 
minster Avenue:  "Our  agency  .  .  .  for  the 
Aging  sponsors  the  program  Meals  on 
Wheels,  which  delivers  a  hot,  nutritious 
noonday  meal  5  days  a  week  to  Senior  Citi- 
zens in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area.  Any  SMilor 
Citizen  over  55  years  of  age  who  is  physical- 
ly handicapped,  has  a  chronic  iUness  or  other 
condition  which  prevents  them  from  shop- 
ping or  preparing  food  for  themselves,  are 
eligible  to  come  on  the  program.  There  Is  no 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

"We  feel  we  are  saving  money  for  our  local 
governmental  agencies  as  the  Senior  Cltzens 
Meals  on  Wheels  recipients  are  able  to  retain 
their  Independence  by  remaining  in  their 
own  homes,  thus  lessening  the  need  for  in- 
stitutional care. 

"Although  we  are  charging  a  bare  min- 
imum fee,  we  still  have  many  people  who  are 
not  finajQcially  able  to  purchase  the  meal  5 
days  a  week,  and  therefore  purchase  only  3 
meals  a  week.  We  work  very  closely  with  the 
Welfare  Department,  and  find  about  35%  of 
our  Welfare  Meals  on  Wheels  recipients  are 
receiving  some  additional  funding  to  help 
them  obtain  the  meals.  Even  after  this  help, 
many  of  them  are  not  able  to  purchase  a 
full  month's  meals. 

"As  of  March  31,  1969  we  were  delivering 
over  137  meals  a  day,  and  serving  an  aver- 
aeg  of  2,873  meals  per  month. 

"In  addition  to  Me«as  on  Wheels,  we  have 
a  Dining  Room  where  any  and  all  mobile 
Senior  Clttzens  can  come  for  hot  lunch  5 
days  a  week.  ...  At  the  present  time  ap- 
proximately 100  Senior  Citizens  attend." 


WISCONSIN 

Marjorle  I.  Jothen,  The  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation. 1540  North  Jefferson  Street:  "Food 
Stamps  help  to  Increase  the  buying  power 
for  foods,  but  do  not  help  people  who  have 
no  means  of  buying  or  preparing  the  food." 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  food  stamp 
Joint  resolution,  to  take  up  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  11,  Calendar  No.  123,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  as  Citizen  Regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

That  Joint  resolution  will  be  followed 
by  the  nomination  of  Otto  F.  Otepka. 


TRANSACnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  disposal  of 
those  three  items,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FISCAL  1970  POOD  STAMP 
AUTHORIZAIION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  254,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126,  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1970  to  $750  million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  126  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  no  controversy  about 
the  joint  resolution.  There  is  a  general 
disposition  that  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program  ought  to  be  in- 
creased. Obviously,  they  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  legislative  authorization. 
The  present  authority  extends  only  to 
$340  million.  The  joint  resolution  pro- 
poses that  the  amoimt  be  increased  to 
$750  million.  I  think  there  is  general 
Eigreement  on  that  also,  so  I  know  of 
no  opposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  (Mr.  Ellender)  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber  to  make  a  brief  statement 
justifying  the  action  of  the  committee.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  also  wishes  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  joint  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee is  now  working  on  a  revision  of 
the  so-called  food  stamp  program.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  conclude  our  work  on 
that  program  until  early  next  month. 

Present  law  provides  for  an  authori- 
zation of  $340  million  for  fiscal  1970. 
The  Joint  resolution  before  the  Senate 
would  Increase  that  amount  from  $340 
million  to  $750  million.  The  committee  is 
eager  to  have  the  joint  resolution  en- 
acted, so  that  the  appropriations  may  be 
increased  to  the  amount  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  food  stamp  program. 

Under  the  program  that  we  hope  to 
adopt  early  next  month,  the  funds  that 
will  be  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
this  joint  resolution  will  be  spent  in  ac- 
cord with  a  revised  food  stamp  program. 
In  the  Joint  resolution  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  change  the  present  Food 
Stamp  Act  In  any  manner  except  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  authorization.  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  any  objection.  I 
can  promise  the  Senate  that  the  com- 
mittee will  report  a  food  stamp  bill  soon. 
We  hope  that  if  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization is  adopted,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  the  food  stamp  program 
to  operate  at  a  higher  level  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  joint  resolution  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry;  however,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  has  some  reservations 
which  he  desires  to  state  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  for  his  leader- 
ship smd  the  prompt  action  he  has  taken 
to  the  food  stamp  legislation.  I  support 
the  resolution  that  is  pending,  which 
was  reported  by  our  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. I  support  it  not  as  the  final 
answer,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said,  but  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
funds  that  are  needed  not  only  to  keep 
the  program  operating  but  expanding  in 
fiscal  year  1970;  and  also  with  the  under- 
standing, as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
that  our  committee  will  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  report  changes  that 
the  committee  feels  are  in  order  that 
will  improve  our  overall  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  wish  to  ccHnmend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  very  patient  and 
consistent  attendance  not  only  in  his 
own  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which 
he  has  been  chairman  for  so  many  years, 
but  also  In  .the  new  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  It  is  fair  to 
say  he  attended  more  of  those  sessions 
than  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
and  he  followed  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  at  every  step. 
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Mr.  PcesMent.  over  the  past  several 
months  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Hiunan  Needs  has  heard  re- 
peated criticism  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram as  presently  administered.  Prom 
the  poor  themselves  we  have  learned 
that  the  cost  of  food  stamps  Is  far  too 
high,  that  many  needy  families  have 
never  even  heard  of  the  program,  that 
others  have  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  participate,  and  that  those  who  do 
participate  are  not  given  enough  stamps 
to  permit  them  to  purchase  a  nutritious 
diet.  But  until  recently  we  did  not  know 
how  widespread  these  fallings  actually 
were. 

I  have,  and  shall  Insert  In  the  Record 
in  a  moment,  two  doetmients  which  il- 
lustrate how  few  are  actually  served 
with  food  stamps.  The  first  Is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  showing  for 
each  State  and  county,  and  for  the  Na- 
tion, the  percentage  of  poor  actually 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs.  The 
secotrd.  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  se- 
"icct 'Committee  from  flgiires  suppUed  by 
D5DA,  shows  the  drop  In  participation 
in  those  counties  switching  from  com- 
modity distribution  to  food  stamps. 
These  documents  offer  conclusive  proof 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  failed, 
and  failed  dismally.  In  its  attempt  to 
reach  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  It  has 
failed  not  Just  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, California,  and  Florida  where  our 
select  committee  has  visited,  but  in  vir- 
tually every  county  In  which  It  has  been 
implemented. 

This  program,  a  program  which  many 
have  called  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  hunger  and  which  has  been 
operating  for  nearly  5  years,  presently 
reaches  only  33  percent  of  our  3,091 
counties.  What  is  worse,  even  in  the  rela- 
tively few  counties  where  it  does  operate, 
the  food  stamp  program  reaches  a 
meager  16  percent  of  the  families  who 
are  In  need  of  assistance. 

What  these  figures  mean,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  a  poor  American  family  has 
only  one  chance  in  three  of  living  in  a 
county  where  stamps  are  distributed  and 
even  if  it  happens  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  such  a  county,  this 
family  still  has  only  one  chance  in  six 
of  actually  receiving  any  stamps. 

These  figures  alone  are  enough  to  ex- 
plain why  citizens  groups  in  many  com- 
munities have  opposed  the  food  stamp 
program   on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a 
"cruel  hoax  upon  the  poor."  They  might 
well  have  added  that,  rather  than  help- 
ing the  poor,  the  food  stamp  program  is 
at  this  moment  actually  denying  1.1  mil- 
lion Americans  food  assistance  which 
they  would  be  receiving  if  no  food  stamp 
program  had  ever  existed.  These  1.1  mil- 
lion people  were  being  helped  by  their 
GovenuneDt  through  direct  distribution 
of  surplus  foods.  But  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  in  counties  which  switched 
to  tije  new  and  supposedly  better  food 
stamp  program.   Unfortimately.   imder 
the  new  program  they  soon  found  that 
they  did  not  qualify  for  assistance,  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  hand  over  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  their  total  income 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  stamps,  or  that 
they  could  not  find  time  to  spend  hours  or 


even  days  waiting  in  line  to  be  certified 
for  their  stamps. 

I  doubt  very  much.  Mr.  President, 
whether  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  how  very  poorly  the  food  stamp 
program  is  performing  in  their  own 
States.  I  did  net  Icnow  that  in  South 
Dalcota  that  of  the  14  food  stamp  coun- 
ties out  of  the  total  of  67  only  two  reach 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  poor  and 
that  the  other  12  reach  an  average  of  5.8 
percent. 
Let  me  dte  a  few  other  examples : 
In  Illinois  the  average  food  stamp 
county  reaches  3  percent  of  the  poor;  In 
Iowa.  4  percent;  in  Nebraska.  3  percent. 
Unfortunately  the  Midwest  has  the  worst 
participation  record. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  Northeast 
States  show,  for  example,  that  the  aver- 
age food  stamp  county  in  New  York 
serves  13  percent  of  those  in  need;  Penn- 
sylvania, 12  percent;  Ohio.  9  percent. 

Only  in  the  South  is  the  national  aver- 
age of  16  percent  generally  exceeded.  In 
Mississippi  the  average  food  stamp 
county  serves  25  percent  of  the  poor;  in 
Louisiana,  18  percent;  Kentuclqr,  21  per- 
cent. 

Much  of  the  low  food  stamp  participa- 
tion results  when  coimties  switch  from 
a  commodity  to.a  lood  stamp  program. 
Nationally,  at  present,  there  are  40  per- 
cent fewer  people  on  food  stamps  than 
were  on  commodities  in  such  coimties. 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  there  are  68.000 
poor  in  the  62  Illinois  counties  which 
have  switched  from  commodities  to 
stamps  who  used  to  receive  direct  food 
donations  but  now  get  no  help  of  any 
kind. 

In  Missouri  there  has  been  a  67-per- 
cent drop  in  food  program  participation 
in  counties  switching  from  commodities 
to  food  stamps  46,000  of  the  68,000  per- 
sons who  received  commodities  before 
the  transfer  of  programs  are  not  now 
receiving  food  stamps. 

These  flgiu-es  are,  very  simply,  a  dis- 
grace. They  prove  beyond  the  slightest 
doubt  that  drastic  reform  of  the  food 
stamp  program  is  needed,  and  needed 
now.  By  demonstrating  that  there  are 
only  eight  counties  in  the  entire  Nation 
where  the  food  stamp  program  has  at- 
tained the  very  modest  goal  of  serving 
one-half  the  poor,  these  figures  make  a 
mockery  of  the  contention  that  this  pro- 
gram, as  now  operated,  can  even  begin 
to  eliminate  malautrition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  to  which  I  refer,  along  with  a  brief 
explanation  prepared  by  staff  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1.  2,  and  3.) 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  these  charges  are  serious, 
but  I  do  not  make  them  lightly.  I  ask  the 
Senate  how  a  program  whose  adminis- 
trators are  forbidden  by  law  to  provide 
the  assistance  in  any  county  where  local 
officials  arbitrarily  decide  that  the  poor 
do  not  need  help,  whose  regiilatlons  cut 
off  the  poor  of  one  State,  while  helping 
those  in  another  State,  and  whose  leg- 


islative authority  often  requires  that  the 
poor  be  charged  more  than  they  can 
possibly  afford  to  pay.  can  ever  hope  to 
reach  all  of  the  poor?  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  that  no  such  program  will  ever 
reach  even  a  significant  portion  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  before  ua 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  a  bill  to 
raise  the  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  to  $750  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  While  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  major  legislative  reforms  are 
required  before  the  food  stamp  program 
can  become  an  effective  defense  against 
malnutrition,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
appropriation  of  additional  money  for 
the  existing  program  would  permit  im- 
portant changes  to  be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram. Testifying  before  the  select  com- 
mittee  last  January  former  Secretary 
Freeman  made  the  startling  admission 
that  in  the  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program: 

Honestly,  strlcUy  speaking  we  are  not 
squaring  with  the  Congressional  directive, 
which  Is  that  people  should  pay  only  as  much 
as  they  have  been  spending  for  food.  We  cant 
do  that  because  we  dont  have  enough 
money. 

He  might  have  added  that  without  any 
additional  authority  the  Secretary  could 
use  additional  funds  to  put  an  end  to  the 
inequitable  practice  of  providing  the  very 
poor  with  about  half  the  stamps  they 
need  to  eat  properly  while  providing  the 
marginally  poor  with  more  than  enough 
stamps. 

Senate    Joint    Resolution     126    has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  an  emergency  measiu-e  to  per- 
mit   the    immediate    appropriation    of 
additional   funds   for  the   food  stamp 
program.  I  understand  the  desire  of  its 
sponsors  to  move  now  against  malnutri- 
tion. Because  I  share  this  desire,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  administrative  re- 
ftmhs  which  can  be  implemented  im- 
mediately I  will  vote  for  the  resolution, 
put  I  must  reemphasize  my  belief  that 
/$750  million  is  woefully  Inadequate.  It  is 
inadequate  because  it  would  not  provide 
either  the  money  or  the  authority  to  ex- 
pand the  food  stamp  program  into  every 
country  in  this  Nation.  It  is  inadequate 
because  it  would  not  provide  the  money 
or  the  authority  to  help  all  of  the  poor 
in  the  counties  that  now  have  a  food 
stamp  program.  It  is  inadequate  because 
it  would  not  provide  the  money  or  the 
authority  to  offer  stamps  to  all  of  the 
poor  at  prices  which  they  can  afford.  And 
it  is  totally  inadequate  because  it  could 
not  even  provide  either  the  money  or  the 
authority  to  Insure  that  equally  poor 
families  in  New  York  and  Mississippi 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  receive  the 
help  that  they  need. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  as  an 
emergency  measure  the  $750  million  au- 
thorization is  acceptable  though  inade- 
quate. But  it  is  no  substitute  for  immedi- 
ate action  to  pass  a  comprehensive  food 
stamp  reform  bill.  If  this  resolution  were 
intended  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for 
immediate  comprehensive  reform,  I  sus- 
pect that  many  Senators  including  my- 
self would  prefer  to  move  for  such  re- 
form now  by  amending  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutlon'126  on  the  floor.  But  I  have  been 
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assured  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  (Mr.  El- 
LENDKR)  that  his  c<Hiunlttee,  on  which 
I  serve,  will  continue  to  work  as  hard  as 
it  has  been  wortdng  this  past  week,  and 
that  we  can  expect  to  complete  markup 
(rf  a  comprehensive  food  stamp  reform 
package  either  Just  before  or  immediately 
after  the  July  4  holiday.  It  is  the  hope 
of  both  Senator  Ellender  and  myself 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive food  stamp  bill  in  mid-July.  It  is 
also  my  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  1970  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  will  not  be  considered  in  the  Senate 
until  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  and  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stsmip  program 
will  be  increased  in  the  Senate,  subject 
to  passage  by  the  House  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126. 

I  hope  the  other  body  also  understands 
that  the  $750  million  which  we  authorize 
today  is  a  temporary  emergency  meas- 
ure and  not  an  effective  response  to  the 
disgraceful  failures  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  present  administration  has 
said  that  it  may  not  even  be  able  to 
spend  that  $750  million  effectively  un- 
less we  pass  new  food  stamp  legislation 
immediately.  None  of  us  favors  appro- 
priating money  that  cannot  be  well 
spent,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  House 
does  not  favor  waiting  longer  than  it 
takes  to  pass  a  good  food  stamp  reform 
bill  before  moving  to  end  the  shocking 
hunger  and  malnutrition  which  have 
aroused  the  conscience  of  America  as 
have  few  domestic  Issues  in  recent  years. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
first  to  authorize  the  emergency  appro- 
priation before  us  today  and  then  to 
write  a  food  stamp  program  that  can 
turn  the  money  which  we  appropriate 
into  food  for  all,  not  Just  a  pathetic 
handful,  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  heard  in 
this  Chamber  the  argument  that  we  must 
not  send  our  brave  soldiers  charging  up 
a  hill  with  only  enough  ammunition  to 
get  halfway  to  the  top.  This  usually 
comes  just  before  a  vote  to  appropriate 
$40  or  $50  billion  for  the  Pentagon.  I  sug- 
gest with  respect  to  the  $750  million  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126 
that  we  are  asking  the  poor  to  begin  the 
long  climb  out  of  the  valley  of  himger  and 
despair  with  less  than  enough  ammuni- 
tion to  get  halfway  and  without  a  gun 
that  can  fire  that  ammunition.  So  long  as 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  soon  rescue  the 
poor  with  a  properly  financed,  reformed 
food  stamp  program,  I  will  vote  to  send 
them  on  their  way  up  the  hiU  now.  If  I 
thought  we  were  sending  them  off  with 
false  promises,  only  to  leave  them 
stranded  halfway  up,  I  would  vote  not 
to  send  them  at  all. 

For  our  sake  and  theirs,  to  save  dol- 
lars and  to  save  lives,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  vote  today  for  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126  and  next  month  for  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
ExHiBrr  1 

ScMMART  or  nSDA  Analtbis  or  Food 

ASSCSTANCB  PHOCRAMS 

Recently  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
completed  a  study  which  gave  the  percentage 
of  poor  persons  participating  in  food  assist- 


ance programs  in  each  County  and  City  ad- 
ministrative unit  for  which  data  was  avail- 
able. 

Using  this  data,  the  stafT  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  developed  the  following  State  by  State 
summary  of  participation  In  the  Food 
Stamp  and  Commodity  EMstrlbution  Pro- 
grams. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Counties 
m  the  United  States  with  no  Pood  Stamp  or 
Commodity  Distribution  program  as  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1969  are  not  Included  in  either  the 
USDA  data  or  the  tables  below. 


Nationally,  the  average  county  reached 
only  10%  of  Its  poor  people  with  Its  Food 
Stamp  Program,  and  18%  of  Its  poor  peo- 
ple with  Its  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. Nationally,  only  .6%  of  the  counties 
with  Food  Stamp  Programs  reach  over  50% 
of  their  poor  people  and  only  5%  with  Com- 
modity Distribution  Programs  reach  ovw 
50%  of  their  poor  people.  Again  nationally 
the  average  participation  rate  for  all  poor 
persons  living  in  Food  Stamp  counties  Is 
16%.  In  Commodity  counties  this  figure  la 
23%. 


TABLE  I. 


-THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  SERVED  BY  COMMOOrPT  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS. 
BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY 


•. 

Participation 

Percent 

range: 

Number  of  units  reKhing  given 

Number  of 

partkipation 

Lowest  to 

percentages  of  the  poor  < 

state 

programs  ■ 

program  ^ 

program  > 

Oto20 

21  to  50 

bH- 

U.S.  total 

1,19S 

18 

1-92 

670 

468 

60 

AlalMms 

46 

28 

16-92 

6 

35 

5 

Alaska 

15 

Arizona 

24 
13 

5-63 
4-42 

6 
13 

6 

2 

2 

Arkansas 

0 

California 

26 

23 

2-48 

13 

13 

0 

Colorado            . 

««• 

Connecticut 

11 

3-28 

3 

1 

0 

Delaware 

3 

35 

28-51 

0 

2 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

?|- 

Florida 

27 

8-74 

18 

31 

2 

Georgia 

72 

30 

11-78 

23 

44 

b 

Hawaii       .  .      ... 

18- 

Idaho 

21 

10-71 

6 

S 

1 

Illinois 

12 

8 

3-22 

11 

1 

0 

Indiana 

68 

15 
U 

7 
10 

7 

1-21 
5-34 

1-39 

67 

13 
12 

1 
2 
2 

0 

Iowa 

0 

Kansas 

0 

Kentucky 

66 

14 

4-40 

55 

11 

0 

16 
15 

46 
14 

28-61 
2-35 

0 
11 

10 

4 

6 

Maine 

0 

Maryland 

1 

V 

O 

1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

9 

7-34 

4 

5 

0 

Michigan 

46 

22 

5-52 

19 

26 

I 

Minnesota 

20 

11 

4-57 

17 

3 

0 

Mississippi 

37 

43 

18-89 

2 

21 

14 

Missouri 

63 

18 

1-70 

34 

25 

3 

Montana 

3 

30 

17-65 

1 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

2 

31 

13-48 

1 

1 

t 

Nevada 

12 

21 

9-51 

6 

5 

1 

New  Hampshire.... 

10 
1 

10 
45 
61 
8 
18 

13 

% 
27 
16 
16 
11 

5-23 

17-S 
11-50 
5-46 
4-24 
4-43 

9 
0 
1 

11 

42 

6 

15 

1 
1 
8 
34 
19 
2 
3 

0 

New  Jersey ................ 

0 

New  Mexico .. 

1 

New  York          .' 

0 

North  Carolina 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohm 

0 

Oklahoma 

72 

28 

9-71 

22 

46 

4 

Oregon 

35 

34 

4-57 

6 

26 

3 

Pennsylvania 

16 
2 

15 

10 
U 

4-23 
10-12 

15 
2 

1 
0 

0 

Rhode  Island    

0 

South  Dakota .... 

9 

13 

3-23 

5-51 

31 
12 

2 

0 

Tennessee 1.. 

I 

Teus J... 

138 

18 

2-67 

97 

34 

6 

Utah 

I 

Virginia ...... 

18 

4-33 

33 

7 

0 

Washington 

West  VirginU 

i" 

Wisconsin 

13 

5-85 

26      - 

6 

1 

0). 

>  The  number  of  counties  includes  all  counties  and  cities  for  which  the  participation  percentage  was  computed  by  USOA. 

>  Participation  rate  in  the  median  county  in  each  State. 

>  The  range  gives  the  percentage  of  poor  people  served  by  the  counties  reaching  the  lowest  and  highest  percentages  in  the  State. 

<  Some  city  programs  are  not  included  in  USDA's  data  or  in  this  summary  due  to  lack  of  information  on  number  of  poor  persons 
living  in  such  cities. 

>  No  program. 

<  No  commodity  orogram. 

T  The  median  and  range  are  not  given  where  only  data  were  available  on  a  single  county  in  the  State. 

TABLE  II.— PERCENTAGE  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  SERVED  BY  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS,  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY 


Number  of 
programs  ■ 

Participation 
in  average 
program  < 

Participation 

range: 

Lowest  to 

highest  - 
program  * 

Number  of  units  reaching  given  percentage* 
of  the  poor « 

State 

Oto20 

21  to  50 

51-1- 

U.S.  total 

1,263 

10 

1-70 

929 

226 

8 

Alabama 

Alaska 

19 

1 

16 
(0 

5-42 

14 
0 

5 

1 

0 
0 

Arkansas 

California 

Cotorado 

Connecticut 

:::::::         m  " 

12 

52 

3 

8 

28 
11 
26 

3-38 

6-60 

3-« 

23-38 

42 

5 

45 

0 

9 

5 

7 
3 

0 
2 

: 

See  footnotes  st  end  of  table. 
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TABIE  11— ItRCENTAGE  OF  POOR  PEOfU  SERVED  BY  fOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS,  BV  STATE  AND  COUNTY— CoBtlnu«d 
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»■!• 


Number  of 
pngnmsi 


Pirtkipation 
In  aveni* 
progiMn  > 


Ptfticipition 

rant*: 

Lowest  to 

highest 

profiMi' 


Number  of  unib  readiini  given  percentages 
of  the  poor  < 


Oto20 


21  to  50 


51+ 


(Mawara 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgn 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky..... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetb 

Michipn 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevad* 

New  HampslHre 

Wow  Jersey , 

New  Mexico. , 

New  rum 

Mofth  Berorint 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3 

n 
n 

• 

at 
1 

M 

48 

M 

1 
7 

« 


a 

s 

3S 

as 

56 

<? 

4B 
1 
4S 
U 
•7» 
10 

a 

1 
a 

» 

55 

33 

23 


"n 

14 

...... 

10 

4 

5 
21 

It 

...... 

10 
25 


II 

20 
13 
9 
t 
9 


14-17 

"i'-iy 

3-2S 

l-2t 

2-S 

3-59 

6-41 

1-^ 

3-36 

9-50 

1-23 


6-27 
4-«) 
5-24 
3-32 
3-25 
2-36 


62 
20 
82 

t 
21 
24 

1 
18 

--jj- 

38 

16 
1 

4 
47 


9 
11 
5 
27 
34 
49 


8 
0 

..... 

1 
1 

• 
24 
14 

0 

1 

'4' 
10 
28 

■3" 

1 


4 

9 
1 
6 
2 
7 


6 

11 
13 
6 

23 

16 

7 

9 


2-» 

sis 

2-32 
3-41 
6-36 

1-26 
(») 
1-23 
3-68 
6-52 
3-25 
3-34 


1 
43 

0 
36 
14 
66 

9 
27 

0 
25 
15 
36 
31 
22 


0 
t 
1 

10 
2 

13 
1 
1 
1 
1 

23 

18 
2 
1 


•  The  number  of  counties  includes  all  counties  and  cities  for  which  the  partkipation  percentage  was  computed  by  USDA 
'Participation  rate  in  the  median  county  in  each  State.  k  > 

>  The  range  gives  the  percentage  oi  poor  people  served  by  the  counties  reaching  the  lowest  and  highest  percentages  in  the  State. 
« Some  city  programs  are  not  included  in  USDA's  data  or  In  this  summary  due  to  lack  of  informatkin  on  number  of  poor  persons 


living  In  such  cities. 

•  The  median  and  range  are  not  given  where  only  data  were  available  on  a  single  county  In  the  State 

•  tto  program. 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS 

Percent  of  persons  partkipatlng  In  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
Incomes  under  (3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatkin  as  of  February  1969 

|ln  peicenti 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-ConUnued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  In  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  Census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3.000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatkin  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

|ln  percent) 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributnn 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


ALABAMA 

Autauga 

Baldwm 

Bartwur 

Bibb 

BlounL 

Bulkxk 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Qoosa .... 

Covinetofl 

Crensnaw 

Cullman 

Dale 
Dallas".""!""""."" 

DaKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

GwMn 


46 
43 

"27" 
18 

"35" 
U 
33. 
25. 
2t  . 


30 

30. 

25. 

22 

48 

27  . 

27  . 

36 

28 

28 

"16" 

I  33. 

41  . 
'24. 

27  . 

16. 

22. 


10 
"41 


15 
5 


24 


ALABAMA— Continued 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson "' 

Jefferson ', 

Lamar .-. " 

Lauderdale "'.'..'..'. 

Lawrence 

Lee :::."::: 

Limestone 

Lowndes [" 

Macon [[ 

Madison '..'..'..... 

Marengo... 

Marbn 

Marshall 

Mobile ""; 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike ;i 

Randolph 

Russell 

St  Clair 

Shelby [" 

Sumter 

Talladeia 

Tallapoosa 

Walker 


47 
"23" 


Food 
stamp 


42 

24 


23 
35 
36 

26 
92 
74  . 
25  . 
63  . 
16  . 
27  . 
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^*"-l/!!.rf2°''  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  partKipating  in  county  and  city  administratm 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  13,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  ony. 
gram  partKipatwn  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

|ln  pereenti 


SUte/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


^   ^.  AUBAM^-Continuad 
Washington.. 

Witeox 

Winston 


23 


Total. 


ALASKA 


Apache.. 

Cochise 

Coconino.... 

Gila 

Graham , 

Greenlee 

Maricopa.... 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz„. 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


ARIZONA 


5 
18 

9 

26 
63 
18 
30 
18 
40. 

31  . 
58 

32  . 
10  . 
21  . 


Arkansas. 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley.... 
Calhoun... 
Carroll.... 

Chfcot 

CUrk 

Clay 

Cleburne.. 
Cleveland.. 
Columbia.. 

Conway 

Craighead.. 
Crawford.. 
Crittenden. 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner... 
Franklin... 

Fulton 

Garland.... 
Grant. 


ARKANSAS 


11 
21 
11 
13 


13 
22 


Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence. 

Izard  

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 


10 
8 


Lincoln 

Little  River 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phildps 

Pike " 

Poinsott 

Polk 


17 
16 
42 


12 


55 


19 


28 

"is" 

24 

"38" 

27 


10 
28 
16 
10 

"ii 


19 


19 


Prairie 

Pulaski '. 

Randolph 

St  Francis 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Unwn 

Ven  Buren 

Washington 


8 
27 


23 


Food 
stamp 


4 

9 
9 
7 

36 
18 
6 
15 
14 
4 


14 


I 

9 

16 

14 

8 

14 

10 

34 

24 

6 

7 

8 

'8 
3 

23 
36 


5 
14 
37 

"23 
6 
6 
9 
8 
7 

3< 
6 


4 
4 

9 
14 
6 


6 
18 
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EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  partKipating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computatwn  baaed  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  S3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

|ln  petoenf] 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (comptiletioii  baaed  on:  (1)  1960  Census  of  fam  Hies  with 
incomes  under  83,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram partk:ipatlon  as  of  February  19e9-Continued 

|ln  percent) 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
unib  (compulation  baaed  on:  (1)  196<i  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  83,000,  (2)  an  averata  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

(In  percent) 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributton 


AKANSAS— Continued 

White 

Woodruff , 

Yell 


17 
34 


Alameda.. 

Amador 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo... 

Kern 

Kings 

Uke 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Mereed 

Modoc 

Monterey 

Napa 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

SonooM 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Tulara 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yoto 

Yuba 


CALIFORNIA 


6 
19 


41 
35 


12 
43 
11 
25 


30 

"n 

"25 


COLORADO— Continued 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 


48 

3 
2 


30 
20 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford:  Hartford  (OisL). 

UtchlieW 

New  Haven: 

New  Haven  (DisL)... 

Waterbury  (OisL) 

New  London , 

Tolland 

Windham 


25 
20 
42 


6 
40 


DELAWARE 

Kent 

Newcastle 

Sussex 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 


38 

20 


17 


35 


20 


13 
'32 


COLORADO 

Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe 

Arcnuleta 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

ChaOee 

Cheyenne 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores 

agio 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Gariieid 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

LaPlata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat. 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Morgan „ 

Otero 

Phillips , 

Prowers .^ 

Pueblo 

Rw  Blanco 

Rw  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache 

Sedgwick...... ............ 

Teller '.. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
OXV 1066— Part  IS 


30 
5 
14 
10 
36 
28 
32 
3 


57 
20 


Alachua.. 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford.. 
Broward.. 

Collier 

Calhoun.. 
Columbia. 

Dade 

DeSoto... 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia. 
Franklin.. 
Gadsden.. 
Gikhrist.. 

Glades 

Gulf 


FLORIDA 


33 

14 

15 

14 

4 

18 

8 

6 

6 

8 

40 

48 

13 

4 

7 

28 

14 

11 

3 

12 

8 

5 

0) 

4 

12 

17 

8 

6 

10 

20 

14 

29 

16 

7 

8 

11 

« 
12 
10 
IS 
21 

4 
14 
31 

8 
19 

8 
10 

3 

9 


Hardee 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hirisborough. 

Holmes 

Jackson 


Lafayette 

Uke 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Monroe 

OkakMsa.... 
Okeechobee. 
Palm  Beach. 

Pasco , 

Pinellas 

Polk 

St  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa... 

Sumter 

Suwannee... 

Taytor 

Unwn 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington.. 


GEORGIA 

Appling 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

Ben  HUl 

Berrien 

Bibb 

BranUay. 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulk>di 

Burite 

Butts 

Callwun„ 


Candler 

Carroll 


26 


16 

5 

28 


35 
51 
28 


23 
38 


23 


23  . 
37  . 
12. 
33  . 
10. 

0. 
41  . 
35. 
11  . 
20  . 
30. 
18  . 
26  . 
24. 
74  . 
25  . 
29  . 
37  . 
37  . 
IS  . 

24  . 
13  . 
13. 
28  . 
28  . 
51  . 
28. 
10. 

9  . 
22  . 
26. 
38. 
39  . 

8 
18 
18  . 
16 
14 

8  . 
48 
23 
31 
33 
29 
28 
27 
9 
41 
30 
35 


24 

47 
25 
50 

is' 

17 
14 


Houston... 

Irwin , 

Jackson... 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis.. 
Jefferson.. 
Jenkins.... 
Johnson... 
Jones 


19 


35 
16 


11 


Lanier... 
Laurans. 


14 


32 
43 
38 

25 


35 

"47' 

33 


12 

4 

13 

13 


Liberty 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes .. .......... 

Lumpkin 

McDufTie 

Mcintosh.. 

Macon 

Madison .............. 

Marion 

Meriwether.... 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomefy.. ........... 

Morpn 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethofpe 

Paulding 

reacn. .......... 

Pickens 


34 
61 


24 
34 

I'i' 

18 
22 


26 


22 
"8 


Pike.... 
Polk.... 
Puteski. 


Quitman... 

Rabun 

Randolph.. 


Food 

stamp 


GEORGIA-Continued 
Catoosa 

u 

Chariton 

35 

Chatham ".  ." 

10 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga ^ 

68.... 
22.... 

U  .... 

12  .... 

13  .... 

Cherokee 

Clartie 

Clayton "  . 

Clinch 

14 

Cobb :... 

12  .... 
24  .... 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

u 

Columbia 

25  .... 

20.... 

Cook 

Coweto 

7 

Crawford 

41 

Crisp 

9 

Dade .".."....."..:. 

14  .... 

Dawson 

fi 

Decatur _ 

13 

Oe  Kalb 

19 

Dodge 

18 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

41 

u 

Douglas.:.: ::::.:.:.. 

Eartjr. :.....;;: 

Echols 

13 

49 

37 

Effingham 

Elbert 

48  .... 

9 

Emanuel 

29  . 

32 

15 

Evans 

»        " 

Fannin 

Fayetto 

6 

Fteyd 

Forsyth „ 

20  .... 

3 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

12 

23 

5 

Glascock. — 

Glynn 

Gordon 

32 

16 

5 

Grady 

12 

Greene 

6 

Gwinnett..... 

15 

Haberstiam 

5 

Hall 

6 

Hancock 

27 

Haralson.. .........._...... 

Harris 

19 

35 

8 

Heard 

13 

78 


14 


14 


12 
18 
11 
6 
12 
12 
34 


10 


11 

11 

4 


14 
"22 


12 


8 
6 

"7 
5 

11 

17 

5 

17 
14 

'2i 
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TABLE  ll.-fOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAI»-«E£Oy  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continu«d 

!«H»  <<»"Put*«;)!jte*M  on:  0)  19M  Cmni  of  famllkn  with 
inewMs  ondw  ».000,  (7)  in  •«*»»  tmn«r  M  4,  am)  (3)  pro- 
gram partiapation  as  of  Fabniary  1969-Coirtin(wd 

|ln  pareant) 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Confinuad 

Pewairt  of  panona  participating  In  county  and  city  admlnistrativa 
units  (computation  batad  on:  (1)  1960  cansus  of  familias  with 
incomas  under  $2,000.  (2)  an  avaraga  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969— Continuad 

[In  pareant j 


EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continuad 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  coonty  and  city  administrative 
umts  (computation  basad  on:  (1)  1960  Census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

[In  percenti 


SIKa/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


SUte/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


GEORGIA— Gentinued 
Ridimond,.  . 

Rockdale '.['. 

Schley„ 

Screven 

^^ ."Ill 

if*"*"!- 

lis^ 

|'»*«rt. 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall  

1*1*0^ 

TW"' 

Terrell , 

Thomas „  ' 

Tit  V- :::::::::: 

Toombs 

^ns^i-. 

-Trautl^iu^ 

Turner 

T*.'gg» - -. 

Union 

Upson ...„.„    """ 

Walker I"":::: 

Walton 

Ware '".H  ' 

Warren " 

Wuhington 

Wayne 

Webster "i::":::::" 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield I™ 

Wilcox 

Wilkes :.:::: 

JK"" "'"" 

worth 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


L. 


26 
35 

41 


83 


Hawaii... 
Honolulu.. 

Kauai 

Maui 


HAWAII 


Benetvah... 

Bonner 

Boundary... 
Clearwater.. 

Fremont 

Idaho 

Kootenai. 

Utah , 

Lewis 

Ntz  Perce.. 
Shoshone... 
Teton 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond """'. 

Brown 

Bureau '."".'. 

Calhoun 

Carroll ".■.".""." 

Cass 

champaipilliii"i;"";i;;i;;i;;"* 

Chf'stian 

Clark 

Clay "  

Clinton II"III"!""I"" 

Colee 


Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoOaviess 

iobnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Knox 

LaSaUe 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston I. 

Logan 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria.. 

Perry.. 

Piatt... 

Pike... 

Pope... 

Pulaski. 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler... 

Scott.. 

Shelby 

Tazewell 

Unk>n 

Vermilion. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 


ILLINOIS— Centimied 


1  INDIANA-Continuad 
9  Huntington 

2  Jackson 

9  Jasper 

---         2  Jay :.:: 

3 Jefferson 

6     Jennings 

Johnson II  I" 

Knox l_l_ 

Kosciusko """II" 

L»gringe I... 

L«l(«. 

U  Porte „ 

Lawrence 

Madison „ 

Marion 

Marshall 

.    5J*'*'- 

9      Miami 

3      Monroe I.IIIIIIII! 

Montgomery '..'. 

8      Morgan 

3      NobC. 

Ohio 

8      Orange 

2      Owen 

Parks 

Perry. 

Pike.. 

Porter.. 

Posey.. 

Pulaski. 

Putnam. 

Randolph.. 

Ripley 

Rush 

SL  Joseph... 


1 
IS 

3 

4  . 

8. 
12. 

9  . 

"3" 

2  . 


Cook 3. 

Crawford I.IIIIII 

Cumberland 

DeWitL IIIIIIIIIIH"" 

Douglas 

Edgar IIIIIIII" 

Edwards. 

Effingham 

Fayette IIIIIIII"  """ 

Ford • 

ff'r.wi" : 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Gf««s« I.I..IIII: 

gfuiKiy 

Hwnilton 

[••"JP** 

"•rt'n 

Hendersoe 

Henry 

VootaotM  at  end  of  table. 
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EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  fiiqMAMS-NEEOY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAM^PBOGRAMS-PontiQued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  In  county  and  city  administntlva 
units  (computatwn  baaed  on:  (I)  }96a  censut  of  familiea  with 
incomes  under  S3,000,  C)  an  atwrafa  family  of  4,  and  (^  pro- 
tram  participatwn  as  of  Febcuary  1969— Continued 

[Inpercairtl 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-^EEOY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROQRAKS-Continued 

Percent  of  persona  participating  In  oowtty  and  city  ad«liiistrativa 
units  (cemputotkin  baaed  on:  (1)  19C0  Census  of  famiftes  with 
incomes  under  UfiOD.  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  U)  pro- 
gram partKipatmn  u  of  February  1969— Continued 

(In  percent) 


EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  iamilies  with 
incomes  under  83,000,  (2)  an  average  family  ot  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

|ln  percent! 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


Food 
stamp 


SUte/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


Food 
stamp 


SUte/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
sUmp 


IOWA— Continued 

Hamilton 5 

Hancock 2 

Hardin .- 3 

Harrison 4 

Henry 2 

Howard 3 

Humboldt 6 

ma 2 

Iowa 5 

Jackson 6 

Jasper 5 

Jefferson 5 

Johnson 5 

lones 4 

Keokuk 9 

Kossuth 6 

Lm 6 

Linn ..... ...  9 

Louisa IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 17' 

Lucas 11 

Lyon _ 2 

Madison .3 

Mahaska 15 

Marion 8 

Marshall 4 

Mitchell 2 

Monona .  5 

Mills ,..  .    '       .  5 

Monroe I .^ 16 

Montgomery 2 

Muscatine ....  18 

O'Brien 2 

Osceola 2 

Page 4 

Palo  Alto 10 

Plymouth 2 

PocahonUs 4 

Polk ., 28 

PottawatUmIe 10 

Poweshiek 2 

Pinggold i 4 

Sac 3 

Scott 20 

Shelby 1 

Swux 3 

Story 7 

Tama 3 

Taylor 3 

Union 5 

Van  Buren 3 

Vapello 14 

Warren 5 

Washington 2 

Wayne 4 

Webster 25 

Winnebago 3 

Winneshiek 9 . 

Woodbury 18 

Worth 3 

Wright 4 

KANSAS 

Atchison 7 

Bourbon 2 

Cherokee 8 

Clark 5 

Crawford.. 5 

FordVIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  7  IIIIIIIIIIII 

Grant 18 

Greenwood 5 

Hamilton U 

Harper 4 

Hodgeman 3 

Kearny 9 

Kingman 1 

Labette 4 

Leavenworth 4 

Meade 3 

Sedgwfck 25 

Shawnee 16 , 

Sherman 15 

Wilson 3 

Wyandotte 39 

KENTUCKY 

Adair 8 

Allen 4 

Anderson 4 

Ballard 8 

Barren „  13 

Bath 19 

Bell 34 

Boone 6 

Boyd 27 


38 


KENTUCKY— Continued 

Boyle 13 

Bracken 13 

Breathitt 43 

Breckinridge 18 

Bnmtt „ U 

BuUw.- 10 

Caldwell 17 

Calkiway g 

Campbell u 

Cirlisle 16 

Carroll 12 

Carter 17 

Casey 13 

Christian 14 

Clark 9 

Clay 43 

Clinton 23 

Crittenden 12 . 

Cumberland i( 

Daviess 20  . 

Edmonson 25 

Elliott 30 

Estill 26 

Fayette 9 

Fttming 16 1." 

Floyd 24 

Franklin 19 

Fulton 40  ....IIIIIIII 

Gallatin 18     . 

Garrard U 

Grant. r. 6 

Graves 9 

Grayson 13  . 

Greene ^ 13 

Greenup 20 

Hancock 17 

Hardin U  .... 

Harlan 

Hart 15  .... 

Henderson 11 

Henry 10 

Hickman 10 

Hopkins 7 

Jackson 28 

Jefferson 6 

Jessamine 13 

Johnson 28 

Kenton 13 

Knott 50 

Knox. 36 

Larue 11 

Laurel 

Lawrence 27 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 26 

Lincoln 

Livingston 17 

Logan 7 

Lyon 19 ..- 

McCrKken 20 

McCreary -. 40 

McLean 21 

Madison 12 

Magoffin 47 

Marion 24 

Marshall 6 

Martin 53 

Mason 12 

Meade 6 

Menifee .". M 

Mercer 15 

Metcalfe 10 

Monroe 17 

Montgomery jL 14 

Morgan 28 

Muhlenberg 7 

Nelson.. 22 

Nk:holas 22 

Ohto 21 

Oldham 15 

Owen 15 

Owsley . 42 

Pendleton 14 

Perry 38 

Pike 14 

Powell 31 

Pulaski 12 

Robertson 12 

Rockcastle — W 

Rowan 16 

Russell 13 

Scott .. — .. — . .... —  11  ............ 


22 


37 
59 

30 


14 


KENTUCKY— Continued 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taytor 

food 

WIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whittoy 

Wolfe 

Woodford 

LOUISIANA 

Acadia 

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Beauregard 

Bienville 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

CaUhoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

De  Soto 

East  Baton  Rouge 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Evangeline: 

Franklin .................. 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jefferson  Davis 

Lafayette 

La  Salle 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Poinie  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

SL  Bernard 

St  Charles 

St  Helena 

St  James 

St  John  the  Baptist 

St  Landry 

St  Martin ». 

St  Mary 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Union 

Vermilwn 

Vernon 

Washington 

West  Baton  Rouge 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 

MAINE 

Androscoggin 

Aroostook - 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock..................... 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Piscataquis 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset — 

Waldo.. 

Washington 

York 

MARYLAND 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 


10. 
10 

'21' 

10 

13 

9 

16 

"is" 


18 


48 
45 


61 


45 


20 

'23 
33 


18 
16 

'25 

31 

8 

"6 

19 

15 

6 


20 
8 

9 
26 


28 
71 


41 
29 

"8 
25 
11 
18 


45 

53 
36 


22 
22 
18 
6 
26 
12 
26 
25 


37 
53 


14 
13 
18 
29 
25 


45 

61 

"«" 


35. 
18. 

4  . 
14. 
18  . 
27 

7  . 
10. 
14  . 
21  . 
24 

2 

7 
10 
11 


18 

13 

7 

13 


21 

I'O 

19 


8 

12 
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EXHIBIT  2 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


June  24,  1969 


TABLE  ll.-fOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAKK— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PltOfilMMS -CentiniNd 

PtrcMl  •<  p*miu  pMlidpMiii  in  CMirty  and  e«y  adminlstrativa 
uiMi  (eoMiNitaUon  boad  on:  (1)  IMO  eaiiws  o(  familin  with 
incMnai  undaf  $3,000,  f2)  an  avtraia  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
iram  paftieipMon  aa  of  Fabniary  1M9  — CoiMniMd 

|lnptrctnt| 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEOY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PIK)CRAMS-<>intituMd 

Panant  o(  panona  partidpatinf  In  county  and  city  admlnistrativa 
unKa  (computation  baaad  on:  (1)  1960  Canaua  of  famlHaa  wMi 
incamaa  undar  U,000,  (2)  an  avaraM  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  m  of  Fabniary  1969-Continuad 

(Inparcantl 


EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continoad 

Panant  of  paraon*  partidpatlni  in  coanty  and  city  admlnistrativa 
units  (eomputalion  basad  on:  (1)  1960  eansus  of  familias  with 
ineamas  undar  $3,000,  (2)  an  avtran  family  of  4,  and  (3)  Dro- 
(ram  participation  as  ofFabniary  196»-Contimiad 


(Inparcantl 


Stala/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
dtstributian 


MARYLANO— Continuad 


BaWmora.. 
Carolina.... 

Carroll 

Ctwrtas.... 
OerctNttar. 
Fradaridi... 
Garratt 


Moirt(oni#fy ... 
PrianGMffM. 
CMMM  AflflM... 
Sl_Mary;s 

Talbot...'.".'."'. 
Wicomico 


.-tadapandantcity 

Baltimora  City 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bristol:  Naw  Badford  (city).. 

Essax:  Lynnfiatd (city) 

Franldin: 

Bamardston  (city) 

Buckland(clty) 

Oaarfiaid  (city) 

Spnnifiald(city) 

W.Sprinffiaid(city) 

Hampsbira: 

Amharst(city) 

Eastbampton  (d^) 

Goshafl(city) 

Nortkampton  (dty) 

WilliamsmiriCcity) 

Middlasai: 

Cambrid|a(city) 

Lowail(crty) 

Maidan(city) 

Norfolk:  Quincy(city). 

Pfy  mouth: 

Brocton  (city) 

WMtman(city) 

Sufrolk :  Boston  (city) 

Worcastar: 

Gardner(city> 

Winchandon  (city) 

MICHIGAN 

Alcona... 

Aliar 

Alla(an„ 

Alpana 

Antrim 

Barry..'".""""rrr.'.".'"r 

£» 

Banua 

Barrian. 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Chariawix..r.I.I."...I.'" 

Chabeypn 

Cbippowa 

CUra 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dalta 

OicliinaM 

Eaton 

cflMMI.  . ............... 


10 


Food 
stamp 


5 
8 

4 
31 
3 
3 
9 

"4 

9 

15 

4 

10 
3 
3 
7 

1 


19 


Stata/Adm.  unM 


Commodity 
dittiRwUoo 


Food 
stamp 


Stata/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


MICHIGAN— CooUnuad 


21 


I] 

i 


19 
12 


10 
"14 


29 


IS 

7 

» 


Cass. 

Chippewa 

Chisafo 

Claarwalar... 

Cook 

Cottonwood.. 
Crow  Winf... 

Dakota 

Dotttlas 

Faribault 

Grant 

Hannapin 

Hubbard 

Isanti 

Ilaaca 

Jackson 

Kanabac 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

Koochichinf... 
Lac  qui  Pana. 
Laka. 


Gladwin 

Gogabic 

Grand  Travaraa. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdala 

Houihton 

•mi  mi.. ............................. 

I nfham..... ............ ............. 

Ionia — .- 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isaballa 

Jaciison . . ........ 

Kalamazoo 

KalkasiM 
Kant....1"""Ii;iII""''""I 

Footnotee  at  end  of  table. 


IS 
m' 


12 
21 


52 
2» 


19 

13 
16 
10 

6 
24 

4 
16 


13 
11 
15 
9 


Laka  of  tha  Woods. 

LaSuaur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mahnoman 

Marshall 

Maakar 

MillaUcs 

Morrison , 


Murray 

Nfcollat 

Noblas 

OttarTiil 

Pannington 

Pina. 


MINNESOTA-CenUnuad 


uka i..i"r!";iir"" 

3S 

Lapaar 

Laaianau 

Lanawaa 

""'"ii" 

Uvintstoa 

Luea 

MackinM 

Macomb 

16 
31 

ManMft                                

25 

Marquatl* 

16 

Mason 

Macosta 

Missaukao '„ 

20 
11 
16 
32 

Monroa 

Montcalm 

ii 

Montmorancy. ................... 

Muskagoo 

22 

Nawaygo 

23 

Oakland 

Ocaana 

22 

Ogamaw 

Ontonagon , 

Oscaola 

20 

Oscoda 

43 

Otsago 

11 

Ottawa 

16 

Prasqua  Isla... 

19 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

29 

St  Clair 

StJosaph 

SanilK 

5 

Schoolcraft 

32 

Shiawassaa 

21 

Tuscola 

IS 

Van  Buran 

Washtanaw 

Wayna ^ 

Waxford 

26 

Aitkin ."l"."^:* 

Anoka 

Backar 

Baltrami 

Banton 

BigStona 

Blua  Earth 

Cartton 

Carvar 

47 


9 

10 


13 
11 


Radwood 

Ranvilla 

Rock 

Rosaau ..... 

SL  Looiiiirrirrrrrrr 

Scott 

Sharbuma 

Siblay 

Staams...IIIIIII"" 
Stavans.— ........... 

SwUt. 

Todd. 


10 
II 


25 
"9 


Wadana 

Wasaea 
Washington.  J"! 

Wright 

Valtow  Madicina. 


13 
10 


17 
10 


Adams. 
Aloom.. 
Amita.. 
Attala.. 


MISSISSIPPI 


35 


51 


28 

14 

6 


Bolivar 

Calhoun... 

Carroll 

Chickasaw. 
Choctaw... 
Claiborna.. 

Ctorfca 

Cby. 


64 


32 
54 


43 


52 


7 

4 

13 


25 


12 
10 
11 


8 

25 

13 

17 

8 

9 

8 

24 

5 

12 

3 

8 

34 

13 
12 


Coahoma.. 

Copiah 

Covington. 

OaSoto 

Forrast 

Franklin.. 

Gaorga 

Graana 

Granada.. 
Hancock.. 
Harrison... 
Hinds. 


41 


34 

51 
53 


20 


Hoi  mas •. 

Humphreys... 

Issaquana 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jaspar 

Jaffarson 

Jallarson  Davis 

Jonas..... ...... ... 

Itempar 

Lafayatta 

Lamar 

Laudardala 

Lawranca 


61  ... 


15 
IS 


18 


12 
24 


8 
6 

22 
3 
8 

13 
5 
8 


Lot 

LafIofaJ"II""II""""I"I 

Lincoln 

Lowndas 

Madison . 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroa 

Montgomary 

Nashoba 

Nawton 

Noxubaa 

Oktibbaha 

Panola 

Paari  Rivar 

Parry 

Pika. 


73 


44 

31 

'32" 
48 

60 


73 


23 
26 
75 


22 

31 


7  ... 

'57... 
56  — 

"46... 


PIpastona 

Polk 

s«*« 

RSfllMy. ....... ....... 

RadUka 


20 


7 

io 

'31 

I'e 

16 
28 
36 
17 
27 

"26 
9 


Pontotoc... ...... 

Prantiss 

Quitman 

Rankin.. 

Scott 

Sharfcay 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower 

Tallahatohia 

Tato 

Tippah. 

Tishomingo.......... 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

Warren 


23 

"54" 

'«" 

"31" 
30 


50 
29 
18 


S7 


Food 

stamp 


5 

21 


12 
6 
4 


19 


48 


21 
"31 


40 
49 


25 
50 
18 


22 


12 
24 
48 

40 

"'9 
14 
31 

'ii 

27 


19 


17 
43 

IS 
19 
30 
IS 


20 
25 


21 
31 


19 


14 
36 

"24 

M 


35 
44 


S3 
16 

'is 


June  24,  1969 
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EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Ooatinoad 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  dty  administrative 
unib  (computotnn  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  famKy  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

iln  percent) 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  adminlstratWe 
units (computotion  baaad  on:(l)  1960Censusof  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatnn  as  of  February  1969— Continued 

|ln  percent) 


EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROCRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computotion  basad  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  avaraga  tomlly  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  Fabniary  1969— Continued 

[In  percent) 


Stote/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stomp 


Stote/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


Stata/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yak>busha... 
Yazoo 


MISSOURI 

Benton 

Bollinger , 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Cape  Girardeeu 

Cartor 

Christian 

Clay 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

De  Kalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Gantry 

Greene 

Harrison 

Hickory 

Howalf. 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Linn 

Livingston ^ 

McDonald 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Mississippi 

New  Madrid 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot .... 

Perry 

Pike 

Polk 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St  Charias , 

SL  Clair 

St  Francois 

SL  Louis 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Texas 


Washington. 

Wayne 

Webstor 

Worth 

Wright 


MISSOURI 


St  Louis.. 


Independent  dty 


MONTANA 

Cascade... 

Deer  Lodge 

Flathead 

Glacier 

Lewis  and  Clarit 

Lincoln 

Roosevelt 

Silver  Bow 

Valley 

Wibaux. 


Antelope 

Boone 

Boyd 


NEBRASKA 


43 
25 
66 
40 


29 


NEBRASKA— Continued 

Box  Butte 

Buffalo 

Butter 


NEW  JERSEY— Continued 


24 
40 


14. 
27  . 
19. 
35. 
1  . 
18. 
49. 
17  . 

10  . 
13  . 
24. 

11  . 
1  . 

25. 
21  . 
34. 
1  . 
23  . 
10. 
18. 
21  . 
43. 
17  . 
17  . 

13  . 
1  . 

16. 

14  . 
2S. 

12  . 
16  . 

10  . 
54  . 
U. 

1  . 
27  . 

13  . 
23. 
52. 

1  . 
IS. 
27  . 
14. 

11  . 
70. 
38. 
45. 

12  , 
31  , 
20. 

1  . 
42. 
36. 
19 
37 
21  . 
11 
23 


Cedar. 

Clay 

Cuming 1 

Custer 

Dakoto 

Dawson 

Deuel 


Dixon. 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Franklin 

Gage 

GarfieM 

Gosper 

Greeley 

Hall. 


44 
43 

17 

9 

22 


Marian 

Holt 

Howard.... 
Johnson... 
Kearney... 

Keith 

Knox 

Lancaster.. 
Madison... 
Merrick... 
Morrill.... 

Nance 

Nemaha... 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Pawnee... 
Rock. 


13 


4 
4 

2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
8 
4 
3 
5 
5 
23 
2 
3 
4 
3 
9 
5 
6 
2 
3 
1 
3 
5 


Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth: 

Asbury  Park 

Keyport(dty) 

Ocean 

Salem. ''"'"!""""" 
Somerset:  MHIstone  (dty). 

Sussex:  Franklin  (dty) 

Unmn 

Warren 


Sarpy 

Saunders... 
Scotb  Bluff. 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thurston.... 

Valley 

Washington. 
Wheeler.... 
York 


6 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
6 
9 
3 
10 
7 
2 
3 
2 


NEW  MEXICO 

Bernalillo 

Catron 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

Da  Baal 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Luna .. 

McKin ley.. ............. 

More 

Otoro 

Rio  Arriba.r.I..."...!. 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.. 

Santo  Fa 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Unton 

Valencia 


Churchill.. 

Ctari( 

Elko 

Eureka 

HiimboMt. 


NEVADA 


Lyon 

Mineral. 
Oimsiiy. 


Washoe 

I  Pine 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Betknap 

Canoll 

Ckashire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough.. 
Merrimack... 
Rockingham.. 

Straftord 

Sullivan 


15 


30".. 

65".. 

17".. 

27 
18 

8 

8 
38 

22 

12 

... 

3 
4 

6 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantfc 

Bergen 

Buriington: 

Mount  Holly  (dty) 

Mount  Laurel  (city) 

North  Hanover  (dty) 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Essex:  Newark  (dty) 

Gkiucester: 

Glassboro  (dty) 

Washington  (township) 

Monroe  (dty) 

Hudson 


21  . 
13. 
20  . 
16  . 
51  . 
15  . 
29. 
34 
9. 
27. 
18. 
28 


18. 
14. 
19. 
23. 

7  . 
11  . 
IS 

5 

8 
12 


NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Binghamton  (dty) 

Union  (city) 

Cattoraugus 

Cayuga 

Auburn  (dty) 

Chautauqua 

Jamestown  (dty) 

Chemung 

Clinton 

Columbie... 

Cortland 

Delaware „ 

Erie 

Franklin 

Fulton 


22  .... 


20 
6 


18 
15 
21 


i 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


27 


Greene 

Hamilton 

Heriilmer 

Jefferson 

Lewis...... ..*.•.. ......... 

Livingston 

Mad  ia)n. ...... ............. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  Yorii  (dty) 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Orieans 

uswego. ................ 

Oswego  (dty) 

RensMlser 

St  Lawrence... 

Saratoga 

Schanwtady 

Scoharia 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 


8 
•f 


17 


34 

"25" 


41  . 
47 


SO 


23 
56 


47 


13 

22 

22 

46. 

0). 

'28* 
29 

0) 


19 
27 
25 


30. 
44  . 

38  . 

28  . 
13  . 
31  . 
18. 
28  . 
50  . 

19  . 
30  . 
25  . 
22  . 

20  . 
27  , 

"27" 

39  . 
30  . 
40 

39 
14 
11 
29 
30 
24 
33 
29 


Food 
stomp 


IS 

19 


24 

6 

23 


12 
10 


49 


18 
19 
19 
11 


2S 


41 
12 


13 
10 


U 

18 
21 

«0 
20 
49 


SO 
47 


4 

32 

8 


^ 


U 

"("'") 
14 


20 


24 


XUM 


ie»i4 


EXHinrs 


TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PIWGUAIIIS-NeEDY  FAIHflY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-ContmMd 


OONGRESSICWAL  RBC0R1>-^  SEKATE 


Jime  2Jf,  1969 


-:.  -j-^?^.  t*^*?.  P«rticlp«Mm  in  cMiity  tnd  city  tdministrativ* 
ywrti(ew».ititjonb«rt»t:  (1)  196tf C«n««  of  (mHim  with 
MCMMt  and«f  $3,008,  (2)  in  ivtrict  iMniiT  of  4,  tnd  (3>  nro- 
|r»m  paiWiMtion  u  of  Fabruiry  196»— Contintitd 

|IrPMCmI| 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABIE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROCRAMS-NEEDV  FAHILV 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STA«P  PR06RAMS-CoirtimMd 

'**.!^/l£?I!2IS'*'^f*''***  ■"  «™"^  ••««  **«»  iimliiiitrativt 
r,2S^.2ifS"n^**Sl""'= <•>  1980  CMMtif  ftmMiM  with 
rneomw  undtr  O^OOe,  d)  in  avtriff  (amHy  «f  4,  ind  (3)  pro- 

(In  pareant) 


EXHIBtT  2 


TABLE  ll.-fOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROeHAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROSRAMS-tontinuad 

uSS^.Si^STJSf^""'^  ">  •«(.W'»«  of  famHin  wrth 
SS!?^^*^P-**'  ^  •"  ■**"••  '»™*'>  0'  *.  »n<l  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  orFabruary  196»-Continued 


(in  parcent) 


StM*/AdM.mtt 


Commodity 
distritHitiM 


Food 
stamp 


Stata/Adm.  wait 


Commodity 
dbtribwtioii 


Food 
stamp 


Stota/Adm.unit 


NEW  YORK— CoaUnuad 

Tiop 

Tompkins. I." 

uiitar :. : 

Warrtn 

Washinfton I." 

Wayna 

w«teh^r.::::::::::::::::::::: 

Wyoming 

Yai»s..„. .::::::::::::::;:::;:::■ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Alaxandor 

Allafhany 

Anaoa 

Ash* 

Avary... 

-  B«autoit_..;.; 

B«rtit,^  .  . 
'  BhdAT?:  .  .' 

Brunswick 

Buncomba..  . 
Burlta.. 
Cabarrus.  .  . 
eaidwalf..  .  .; 
Camdan..  .  . 
Cartarat..  .  . 

Caswall 

Catawba 

Chatham..  .  . 
Charokaa.  .  . 

Chowan 

Clay 

Ciavaland 

Columbus.  . 

Cravan 

Cumbarland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Da»i* 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edfacofflba 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gatas 

Graban 

Cranvilla.. 

Graans 

Guilford 

Halifax 

HamatL 

Haywood 

Honda  rsoa 

Hartford 

Hoka 

Hyda 

JMkson 

lohnston ,. 

Jonas i. 

La« 

Lanoir 

McOowall 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mackianbufg 

Mitchall 

Mont|Offl«or 

Moora 

Nash 

NawXanovar 

Northampton 

Onstow , 

Oranga 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pandar 

Parquimans 

Parson 

Pitt 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutharford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stokas 

Surry 

Swam 

Transyhraoia 

TyrraU , 


Commodity 
distrlbotmn 


34 

20 

12 

27 

33 

"is' 


12 
IS 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Continuad 

Unton 

Vanca '' 

Waka 

Warren "" 

Washington 

watouga :: 

Wayna 

Wilkes :: ; 

Wilson ::: 

Yadkin ' 

Yanaay '.'...V.'.'. 


2S 

la 

"39' 

IS 
22 
11 
21 
6 
18 


6 
29 


12 
123 
111 


12 


12 
5 


32 
29 
12 


6 
30 
11 
IS 


Barnes.. 
Benson.. 
Billings.. 
Bottineau 
Buri(e... 
Burleigh. 

Cass 

Cavalier.. 
Dickey... 
Divide.... 
Dunn 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


24 
14 


13 

21 

5 

5 

5 


13 


17 


23 

i? 
24. 


14 


11 


14 


7 
17 


9 
26 


k- : 

8 

as 

34 

46 

IS 

H 

40 

17-....: !^ 

7 


Emmons 

Foster 

Golden  Valley. 
Grand  Forks... 

Grant 

Grigp 

Hettmger 

Kidder 

La  Moure 

Logan 

McHenry 

Mcintosh 

McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina .. 

Pierce 

Ramsey 

Ransom .. 

Richland 

Rolette 

Sargent. 

Sheridan , 

Sioux 

Stark 

Steele 

Towner 

Tralil 

Walsh 

Ward 

WiHiams 


18 

12 

7 

S 

25 


18 


O 


5 

7 
7 
4 

11 
7 

10 
7 
5 
6 

12 

12 
3 
7 

11 
9 


OHIO— Continued 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas '.'.'.'". 

Madison " 

Mahoning. \\ 

Markin '_"_'_ 

Medina \\"_ 

Meigs 

Miami ::::::::::::: 

Monroe 

Montgomery \\ 

Morgan 

Morrow '..v.'...'.".'. 

Muskingum I. Ill 

Ottawa 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Shelby 

Stark : 

Summit 

Trumbull ..".'.'. 

Tuscarawas W 

Union 

Van  Wert "I 

Vinton 

Warren "S, 

Washington 

Wayna I ' 

Wood 

Wyandot. " 


s; 


15 


16 
21 


10 
8 
3 

13 
4 
9 
9 


13 


21 


10 


20 
30 
13 


25 


7 
18 

8 
19 


W 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland....!."™"" 

Ashtabula i.I.I.""" 

Athens I-I." 

Belmont..  !"I!r'I       

Brown. ".    ij 

Butler....    ".. " 

Carroll I.!.!"!""!!!!!!'! 

Champaign '  ------         -. 

Clark...* I.:i"""" 

Clermont 

Clinton I...I-.I.I."I"I"I" 19' 

Columbianall.r.Iimi""' ' 

Coshocton     -.        

Crawford..."...!."." 

Cuyahoga.      .       

Darke ". "r" 

Erie.  ' 


10 

2 

10 

12 

7 


9 
23 


10 
3 
5 

36 


3] 


13 


7. 

7. 

IS  . 


18 


22 

10 
40 


Fayette... 
Franklin.. 

Fulton 

Geauga... 

Guernsey. 

Hamilton 

Hardin... 

Harrison. 

Highland.. 

Hocking. 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson... 
Jefferson.. 

Knox 

Uke 


17 


17 


22 
2 
8 
6 

21 
3 
4 


41 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


21 
5 
7 


Adaif..... 
AHalfa.... 
Atoka.... 
Beckham. 
Blaine.... 

Bryan 

Caddo.... 
Canadian. 
Carter.... 
Cherokee. 
Choctaw. . 
Cimarron. 
Cleveland. 

Coal 

Comanche. 

Cotton 

Craig 

Craak 

Custof 

Delaware.. 

Dewey 

Ellis 

GarfiaM.... 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harper 

Haskell.... 

Hughes 

Jackson... 
Jefferson.. 
Johnston.. 

Kay 

Kingfisher. 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

Le  Flore... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Love 

McClain.... 
McCurtain.. 
Mcintosh... 
Marshall... 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee.. 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee... 
Oklahoma.. 
Okmulgee.. 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 


OKLAHOMA 


11 
20 
43 


Food 
stamp 


10 


20 


26 

"■5 
27 
30 

"\i 

9 
4 

12 
5 
9 

IS 
9 


14 
10 


6 
13 

6 
19 


11 
17 
IS 
7 


71 

11  

34 

28 

20 

20 

37 

12 

33 

37  

41 

19 

20 

43 

16 

20 

18 

32 

22 

45 

U     

17  !!!!!!::!!"! 
30 

30 

9 

26 

16 

48 

36 

30 

27 

43 

24 

13 

26 

52 

45 

22 

27  

33 

20 

53 

45 

38 

30 

30 

42 

18 

32 

40 

37 

40 

21 

24 

23 
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EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (compulation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  S3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  Fabrtiary  1969— Continued 

|ln  percent) 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computatnn  based  en:  (1)  1960  Cansns  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatton  as  of  February  1969— Continuad 

[In  pertenti 


EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computatnn  based  on:  (1)  I960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram partidpatioo  u  of  February  1969 — Continued 

|ln  pereenti 


Stote/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


Food 
stamp 


Stata/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributnn 


Food 
stamp 


SUte/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributwn 


Food 
stamp 


OKLAHOMA— Continued 


Payne 

Pittsburg. 


Pottawatomie. 
Pushmataha.. 
Roger  Mills... 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillman , 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington... 

Washita 

Woodward.... 


Baker 

Banton 

Clackamas.. 

Clatsop 

Columbia... 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Deachutes.. 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 
Josephine... 
Klamath.... 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Umatilla.... 

Union 

Wallowa.... 

Wasco 

Washington. 
Wheeler.... 
Yamhill 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny.... 
Armstrong... 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks , 

Butler , 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarwn 

Clearfield.... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawtord 

Cumberland.. 
Dauphin..... 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton , 

Greene 

Huntingdon.. 

Indiana 

Jefferson.... 

Juniate 

Lackawanna.. 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 


17  .... 
26  .... 

25  .... 

26  .... 
36  .... 
12  .... 
23.... 
40.... 
65  .... 

23  .... 

24  .... 
41  .... 

25  .... 
36  .... 
19  .... 

11  .... 

12  .... 


26 
19 
38 
22 
47 
57 
40. 
56 
31 
48  . 
4 

37  . 
25. 
50  . 
24. 
49 
48 
27 
37 
56 
34 
45 
32 
39 
19 


13 
9 

9 
24 

"16 


»N/A 


36 

16 
30 
17 
24 
31 
24 
10 
28 


15 


16 
.... 


23 
13 
17 

"8 
9 

19 


11 
13 
15 


10 


22 

15 

10 

5 


10 
13 
23 


9 
20 

7 
10 
27 


24 
14 
13 
U 
7 
14 


25 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 

Lebanon 6 

Lehigh... . .....  5 .... 

Luzeme 9 

Ureoming 7 

McKean.......^. ................ ...  19 

Mercer 9 

Mifflin 10 

Monroe 11 

Montgomery 6 

Montour 2 

Northampton 11 

Northumberland 8 

Perry 8 

Philadelphia 18 

Potter 18 

Schuylkill 14 

Snyder 9 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Twp 

Unton 16 

Venango 

Warren U 

Washington 16 

Wayne 4 

Westmoreland. 12 

Wyoming 6 

York 14 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Bristol: 

Bristol  (city) (0 

Warren  (city) (•) 

Kent: 

Coventry  (city) 0) 

East  Greenwich  (city) CJ 

Warwkk  (city) 10 

West  Greenwich  (city) (') 

West  WarwKk  (city) (') 

Newport: 

Jamestown  (city) (•)  , 

Newport  (city) (') 

Providence: 

Burrillvillo(city) (')  , 

Central  Falls  (city) 

Cranston  (city) 12 

East  Providence  (city) 

Foster  (city) 

Glocester  (city) 

Johnston  (city) 0) 

Lincoln  (city) CO 

North  Providence  (city) 

North  Smithfield  (city) (') 

Pawtucket  (city) Q 

Providence  (city) 25 

Smithfield  (city) (') 

Woonsocket(city) 0) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abbeville 4 

Aiken 8 

Allendale 2« 

Anderson 3 

Bamberg 18 

Barnwell 18 

Beaufort. 20 

Berkeley 24 

Calhoun 19 

Charleston 9 

Cherokee -. 6 

Chester 6 

Chesterfield 13 

Clarendon 31 

Colleton 16 

Oarijngton 17 

Dilton 40 

Dorchester 19 

Edjiefield 13 

Fairfield 8 

Florence 26 

Georgetown 36 

Greenville 7 

Greenwood 3 

Hampton 17 

Horry 16 

Jasper 16 

Kershaw U 

Lancaster 7 

Laurens 6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued 

Lexington.... .IIIIIII"! 

McCormick-..„................. 

Marwn 

Marlboh) 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartenburg 

Sumter 

Unton 

Williamsburg 

York 


tN/A 
'iN/A 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Beadle _ 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme 

Brookings 

Brown 

Bnjie 

Buftaki 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix 

Clarii- 

Codington 

Corson 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas „. 

Edmunds. .. 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin.. 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hutchison 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

McCook 

McPherson 

Marshall 

Mellette 

Miner 

Moody 

Pennington 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Todd 

Tripp 

Turner 

Unton 

Walworth 

Ziebach 


13 
10 
18 
21 


14  .. 
11  „ 


8  .... 

10  . 

6 

6  .... 

U  .... 

5  . 

9 

3  .... 


S 
12 


TENNESSEE 


Anderson.. 
Bedford... 

Benton 

Bledsoe... 
BlounL.... 
Bradley.... 
Campbell.. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham. 
Chester.... 
Clart)ome.. 
Clay. 


16 


12 


20 


Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland. 

Davidson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette. 


13 


40 
5 

31 
18 
31 

5 
•  7 
18 

5 

4 
11 

5 
16 

5 

40 
14 


17 


7 

9 

4 

7 

8 

4 

16 

22 

9 

10 

s 

6 

6 

16 

3 

9 . 

23 

32 


25 

3 


26 
10 
8 
27 
12 


18 


6 
18 
16 
10 

8 
14 
14 

4 


8 

6 

13 
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EXHIBtTZ 
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June  2j^y  1969 


TABLE  M.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGHAMS-HEEDY  FAMILV 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGMMS— Cbntinuad 

Ptrcant  of  ptrsom  partici|Mtiiit  in  OMi«ty  aid  city  admimttrativa 
units  (computatiM  teasd  on:  (1)  IMO  cwm«s  of  familiw  wttti 
HMooMs  undaf  (3,000, 0)  an  avtnoi  family  ol  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
mm  pafbdpation  as  oTFabruary  IM— CoirtiniMtf 

Pnptrcwtl 


Stata/Adni.  unit 


ConMMdity 
distribution 


TENNESSEE— CwrtiniMd 


Ftntrast.... 
Franklin 


Gilts „ 

Graiiigar""!! 

Gnindv 

HamMM 

Hamilton 

Hancocfc 

Hardmun 

Mirdin. ...... 

Hawkins 


....... 

"ii- 


51 


Hnnry 

Hickman.... 
HpuskM  . 
Humpbriys. 
Acksonl^t 
Jafttnon... 

Jobnaon 

Knox 

LMdirdainV. 
Lawrsnen... 
Ltwis 


17 


-4 


MeHlinn....... i 

jwf'inr :.:.:.:.:::::::::::i 

Macon 

Madiaon 1. 1. I.I. Ill iS". 

MaSSii::iiiii:iiiiii:iiiii:iiii n-. 

Mwfs 


Moof 

Morpn. 
Obion.. 


Poriy 

Pk*att. 
Polk. 


Putnam 

Rb«a 

Roan* 

Robnriaon.. 
Ruthsffofd.. 
Scott. 


13 


S*qiiatcMt_. 

Savier 

Shelby 

Smith. 


Stawart._ 

Sullivan 

Sumnar „ 

Tipton 

Troasdal* 

UnicoL 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wafrtn„.. ... 

wasbington. . . .... 

Wayne .„ 

Weakley 

Whit* 

Wiben 


21 


24l. 


Anderson 

Aptalina 

Atascosa.*..... 

Austin 

Bastrop 

Be* .... 

Bexar. ... .1.11 
Brewsfir.Vrril 
Brooks 


TEXAS 


6 

421 
12. 

8. 
18. 

4  . 


Biirteson 

CaMweil.... 


Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Cbarok**... 
Cbildress... 

Cochran 

Coke 

ComandM.. 

Cooke 

Cottle 

Crosby 


61 
11 
28 
16 

9 
14 
24 

3 
18 
11 

7  , 
18. 

8. 

10  . 

11  . 
24  . 

6  . 


20 

10 

"6 
14 

*i7 

"8 
23 

"is 

10 
41 
12 
4 
14 
13 
12 
13 

'ii 

9 

31 

29 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

13 

6 


26 


5 

12 

9 

6 

6 

32 

4 

14 

12 

14 

8 

9 

17 

17 


5 
39 

23 
6 
8 

7 


11 
9 

28 
8 

17 

"ii 

6 

*ia 

5 
11 
6 


EXHIBtT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continiied 


Percent  of  person* 

units  (compuiat ,., , .,,„  „,„ 

incomes  under  J3,000,  m  an  aveiaaa  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram partlcipMion  as  of  February  1969— Continued 


rtictpatini  in  county  and  city  administrative 
baaed  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  witb 


|ln  percenti 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  partieipsting  in  county  and  city  administrativ* 
units  (computotiM  based  on:  (1)  19G0  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000, 0)  an  averaaa  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  u  of  February  1169— Continued 

[In  percent) 


Food 
stamp 


Stote/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


TEXAS— Continued 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas "I 

Dawson 

Delta : 

DfWftt 

Dickens 

Oimmit 

Duval         _ 
Eastsnd 

|IP»M 

Falls,. 

F»nnm 

f»y««» 

Fisher 

Floyd : 

Foard 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Galveston 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Grimes 

Grayson "' 

Denison(Ci^) I 

Guadalupe 

Hal* 

Hamilton 

Hardeman I" 

Hardin 

Harris 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill ; 

Henderson 

HMalgo 

Hills 

Hockley I."; 

Houston........ .......... 

Howard 

Hudspeth...Tr. 

Hutchison 

Irton 

Jackson 

Jasper 

J*ff  Davb ; 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg. 

Jim  WelTs i; 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kent 

Kinney 

Kleberg I.I 

Know 

Lamb 

USaU* 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Ltoerty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

LIveOak 

Lubbock 

McLennan 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Matagorda 

Maverick , 

••••lina ...'.... 

Mlam 

Montague 

Moore 

Morris 


-..      Necagdoches. 

12      Newton 

12     Nolan 

Nueces 


Orani 

Panol 


r. 


row. 


Presidio 

"•iw 

R«f 

Robertson 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 

San  Jacinto 

San  PatrKio 

Scurry "'_ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


IS 


13 


6 
12 
16 
15 
16 
19 
30 
51 
11 

iT 
21 
9 
10 
10 
12 
IS 
19  . 
32 
10  . 
34  . 
20. 
25  . 


^i 

13  ....IIIIIIII 

5 

13 

19 

10 

14 

19 

7 

8 

17 

13 

10 

20 

9  .... 


Commodity 
distribution 

Food 
stamp 

8 

2 
67 
18 
17 

5' 

15 
11 
20 
23 
14 
20 
23 
14 
38 
27 
23 
40 
13 
39 
10 
15 
57 
28 

6 

6 

23 

22 

8 

20 


17 


11  .... 
58  .... 
25  .... 
18  .... 
41  .... 

18  .... 
55  .... 
21  .... 

15  .... 
8.... 

45  .... 

11  .... 
19.... 
27  .... 

12  .... 

19  .... 

3  .... 
41  .... 

6  .... 

6  .... 
25  .... 
33  .... 

7  .... 

17  . 

44 

16  ..... 
19  ..... 

13  ..... 

4  . 

19 

22 

14 

23 

15 

8 

10 

18 


16 


19 
7 


12 


15 

33 

41  IIIIIIIII 

10 

18 

39 

27 

16 


^^  ^     TEXAS-Continued 

Sheiby 

Smith.. .. 

Starr 

Stonewall 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Terrell 

Terry 

Titus. „ 

Tom  Green ] 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler '__[[ 

Upsbur 

Val  Verde  Dei  Rib(city)."."III 

Waller 

Walker 

Ward 

Washington.... 

Webb... I 

WHbarger " 

Willacy 

Williamson ^...  .    . 

Wilson 

l*f»l» 

Zavala 


UTAH 

Beaver c 

Box  Eider. I.H i 

Cache i 

g^ I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  10 

Djr^n.iiiirri <? 

DudMsne. n 

Emery i 

Garfield ".'."I | 

Grand ,, 

Iron. 4 

Juab ! 

Kan*. "    I ! 

MHIard I-I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  2 

Morgan.. .. .  _                '  "'*     "*"  j 

«ot»;. I-I.lllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  8 

Wen......                                                  *  '  1 

SaltLalie I.  "I ii 

SanJuan : jS 

Sanpete g 

SwrJer. I.I. " l 

Summit i 

Tooele. J 

Uintab iS 

Utah I-I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  10 

Washington II J 

sjas! iiiiiiiiiiiiiii       I 

wooer ^  jg 

VERMONT* 

Addison m 

MIddlebury* ."."."."."II 

B*nnington.. 

Cale&'^^--I---------------"--™^ « 

Morrisvill*(WO)..I."I."."."iri 0) 

StJohnsbury(WD) l.ll"ll"  (i) 

Chittondon 

SLAIban's(WD) II"I "m 

Burlington  (WD) 36 

Mlddl*T)ury(WD) tn 

Morrisvill*(WO) IIIIIIIII  (1) 

Essex 

New"por"t"(wb')IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Vi) 

St  Jobnsbury  (WD) IIII.IIIIIIIII  {i) 

Franklin 

stAiban's(wo) ii"::::::":::":: o) 

Grand  Isle 

SLAIban's(WD) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII "(i) 

Lamoille 

Morrisvill*(WO) HIIIIIIIIIIHII "(i) 

Oranae 

Hartford  (WD)..... 'in 

Mentpelier(WD) M 

StJohnsbory(WD) HHH  (i) 

Orleans 

RutJ!5-!^<*°^ii:i:ii------------------ « 

wasiJlE^^-iiir -""--""---" « 

Montpelier(WD) Vn 

Morrisville  (WO) (i) 

SLJohnsbury(WD) IIII (n 

Windham 

Brattl*boro(WD) (i) 

Springfield  (WD) (1) 
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EXHIBIT  2 


TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrativ* 
unib  (computatwn  based  on:  (1)  1960  cansus  ol  famiiios  with 
incomes  undar  13,000,  (2)  an  avarag*  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatun  as  of  February  1969 — Continued 

[In  percenti 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Contlnuod 

Percant  of  persons  partKipating  in  county  and  city  administrativ* 
units  (computatkin  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram partKipation  as  of  February  i969— Continued 

(In  percent) 


Commodity 
State/Adm.  unit                    distribution 

Food 
stamp 

Vermont — Continued 

Windsor 

Hartford  (WD) 

Springfield  (WD) 

1 

VIRGINIA 
Accomack 7  . 

Amelia 

Amherst U  . 

Appomattox 17  . 

Bath 16  . 

5 

Bland 11  . 

Brunswfck 15  . 

Buchanan 21  . 

Buckingham IS  . 

Caroline i. 

2 

Carroll 9  . 

Charles  City„ 

Charlotto 9  . 

5 

Craii 13  . 

CamMrtand 15  . 

Dickanson 

Dinwiddie 

Essex 

23 

6 
3 

Fairfax 

Floyd 5  . 

Fluvanna 18  . 

5 

Franklin t 6  . 

Giles 18  . 

Goochland ... 

2 

Grayson 

4 

Greene 19  . 

Greenville. 16  . 

Halifax 18  . 

Highland 

i 

Isle  of  Wight 27  . 

King  and  Que*n 14. 

Lee 

14 

Louisa . 11  . 

Lunenburg- _... 13  . 

Madison j. 

Mecklenburg 

4 

1 

MkJdtesex 

5 

Nansemond 33  . 

Nelson 12  . 

Northampton .. „               13  . 

Northumberland.. 

2 

Nottoway 20  . 

Page .:, 24  . 

Patrick • 4  . 

Pittsylvania 22  . 

Powhaton 14  . 

Prince  Edwards 18  . 

Rappanhannock 17  . 

Richmond 20  . 

Russell 20  . 

Scott 16  . 

Smyth 

4 

Southhampton 

9 

Surry 15  . 

Sussex 29  . 

Tazewell 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

15 
6 
3 

Wise 

Wythe 

13 
2 

INDEPENDENT  CITIES 

Bristol 

16 

Chesapeake .... 

13 

Danville 

Fairfax 

Falls  Church 

Norfolk 

7 

H 

Norton 

Roanoke 9  . 

0) 

WASHINGTON 
Adams 

35 

Asotin 

28 

Benton 

37 

Chelan 

34 

Clallam 

31 

Claris 

24 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Oouglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

GartieM 

Grant 

31 
21 
28 

19 
35 
16 
28 

Grays  Harbor 

Island 

49 

5 

Jefferson 

King 

18 
20 

Kitsap 

14 

SUte/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


WASHINGTON— Continued 

Kittitas 

Klfckitat I 

Levris 

Lincoln 

Meson j^ I.H"""* 

Okanogan 

Pecific „ IIIIIIIII; 

Pand  Oreille 

Pierce I.^ 

SanJuan .  ' 

Skagit II"; 

Skamania ' 

Snohomish ..I 

Spokane ' 

Stevens IIIIII 

Thuraton ' 

Wahkiakum "' ' 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman .'.".".".".".'.Iirrri 

Yakima 


Barbour. 
Berkeley. 

Boone 

Braxton.. 
Brooke... 
Cabell... 
Calhoun.. 
Clay 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Clay. 
Doddi 


ddridge.. 

Favetto 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier.. 
Hampshira.. 

Hancock . 

Hardy 

Harnson 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 
Kanawha... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

M^^oweli... 

Markin 

Marshall.... 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nkholas.... 
Ohw. 


Pendelton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roene 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

W^ne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 


Wyoming 

WISCONSIN 

Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Chippewa: 

Arthur(city) 

Bloomer(city) 

Birch  Creek  (cHy) 

Cadott(city) 

Chippewa  Falls(city)..... 

Clev*land(city) 

Com*ll(city) 

EagI*  Point  (city) 

Estolla(city) 

Now  Hoteomb*  (city) 


29 


18 
28 
21 

6 
32 
21 
15 
18 
22 

3 
32 
68 
23 
29 
16 
20 
33 
35 
20 
14 
4« 


18 

9 
36 
23 
26 
14 
28 
46 
11 
25 
23 

8 
14 

9 
14 
11 

9 
18 

9 
20 
14 
41 
37 
36 
10 
14 
14 
18 
18 
52 

8 
15 

6 
22 
12 
10 
14 
14 
14 
17 
21 
21 
11 
19 
28 
11 
15 
12 
19 
40 
38 
22 

8 
10 
41 

11 


14 
11 


6 
10 


EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOO  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
umU  (computotion  baaed  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000.  (2)  an  average  family  ol  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatnn  as  of  February  1969— Continued 


(In  percent) 


Stoto/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributnn 


Food 
sUmp 


WiscONSIft-Cootinuod 

Chippawa ; 

New  A'uburn  (city) (n 

Ruby(city) M  H 

Sampson(city) (A 

Clark'.'*."''^^'!'^;.""!! ^  ■■ 

Columbia 

Crawford 

K«2' '  W-- 

Oodge 5  „ 

Door 

Oouglas 

Ouan 

Ifu  Claira I.II..II~IIIIII 

Ftoranc* 40 

Fond  du  Lac 7  . 

Forost 

Grant 

Gr**n l,y_ 

low* 

Iron 

J«ek*on 16  .. 

Juneau 1$  .. 

Kenoshe 32  .. 

Kewaune* 

Lacrosse 

Lalayetta u  .. 

Langlade .-r. 

Lincoln '". 

Manitowoc 13  .. 

Marathon io  I. 

Marinette '" 

Marquette I... 

Menominee '85  .. 

Milwaukee 

Moiiroe.., 

Oconto... ii'.. 

Oneide 

Outegamie 10  .. 

Ozaukee 8 

Pepin 

Pierce , 

Polk 11 

Portege 12 

Price 

Racine 30 

Richland 

Rock 19 

Rusk 

SL  Croix 

Sauk 7».. 

Sawyer 27  .. 

Shawano 9  .. 

Sheboygan 7  . 

Taylor U  .. 

Trempealeau ., 

Vernon 

Washburn 27  .. 

Washington 9  .. 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 9  .. 

Waushara 10  .. 

Winnebago 8  .. 

Wood 16  .. 

WYOMING 

Albany 

Big  Horn 

Campbell . 

Carbon 

Converse.......................... ....... 

Fremont 

Gosh*n 

Hot  Springs 

Johnson 

Larami* .. — .... . .......... 

Lincoln ... .. . .... 

Natrona ...... . ........... ..... 

Niobrara 

Peril 


4 

11 


4 
M 

7 
10 


13 
6 
3 
3 
6 


3 

12 


7 
13 


11 
4 


25 
7 


IS 


10 
4 


11 
4 


Sharidan 

Sublette 

Sweetwater 

Teton 

Uinta... 

Washakie — ............. 

Weston 

National  averaia 


9 

U 
6 

IC 

s 

2 
4 

10 
3 
« 

34 
3 

16 
4 
9 

10 
8 
4 

17 

13 
2 

10 

11 


22 


16 


I  Not  available. 

>  Included  with  Billings  County. 

>  Combined  with  Uintoh. 
*  Welfare  district 
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t«»18 
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EXHIBIT  3 
STATE-BY-STATE  PRORLE  OF  THE  DROP  IN  PARTICIPATION  IN  COUNTIES  TRANSFERRING  FROM  COMMOOITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM  TO  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  i 


SMt 


Commodity  Food  stamp 

partldpatton  participation  Food  stamp  OadtMta  partidpalleii 

just  bafort  just  aftar  participation  

tranafor  trantfar  Jan.  1, 1969         Numbar        Patcant 


Total* 2,783.108 

Alabama 69.562 

Artiansas 118,777 

CiWOfnia 6.196 

Colorado 65.425 

Connacticiit„ 574 

Gaoftia 31,325 

lllinoi* 112.394 

InditM 49,846 

lo»fa 43.755 

Kanaa* 1,820 

Kaotycky 196.083 

Louisiana 113.444 

Maina... 1.070 

Maryland 43,447 

Massachusatis «  133 

Michigan 217,162 

Minnasota 47,265 

Mississippi 295,500 

Missoun. 68.106 


1.478,568     1,698,891      1,084.217 


40 


27,308 

28,302 

41,260 

58 

47.630 

64,464 

54,313 

46 

3,652 

8,039 

+1,843 

?? 

25.200 

45, 135 

20.290 

21.382 

18.104 

+17,530  ... 

7.316 

12,086 

19.239 

67 

42. 191 

43.792 

68.602 

61 

22.255 

35.162 

14.684 

29 

16.832 

22.660 

21,095 

48 

1,034 

763 

1.057 

58 

95.071 

119.968 

76.115 

39 

66.336 
647 

32.339 

47.376 
+1.668  .... 

42 

31.634 

11.108 

26 

•29* 

M34 
86.925 

(*)  ... 

113.070 

130.237 

60 

21.700 

27,297 

19.968 

42 

176.415 

178.050 

117.450 

40 

9,235 

21.876 

46.230 

67 

Slata 


Commodity    Food  stamp 

participation  participation    Food  stamp  Daclina  in  participitiM 

just  bafera       just  after  participation __ 

transfar         transiar  Jan.  1, 1969         Numbar       Parcant 


Montana 2,768  1,518  1.855  913  33 

Nebraska 12,872  6,992  8,665  4,207  33 

New  Jersey 5,138  19.856  31.414  +26.276 

New  Mexico 34.637  18.566  36,043  +1,406.. 

NewYorit 54,569  33,289  36,044  18.525         ""u 

North  Carolina 19.925  9.909  11.563  8,362  a 

North  Dakota 1,582  1,968  2,127  +545.... 

Ohh) 274,053  169,814  216,704  57,349  "Ji 

Oregon 31,383  9,841  11,703  19,680  63 

Pennsylvania 416,685  231,241  223,197  193.488  46 

Rhode  Island 4,299  4,591  6,282  +1.983.... 

South  Carolina 13.119  7,264  9,671  3,448  "26 

Tennessaa 98,412  73.066  72.870  25.542  26 

Texas 7,844  5.207  7.534  310  4 

UUh 9.957  4,852  4,786  5,171  M 

Vermont 2.297  3.679  4.777  +2.480 

Virginia 13,838  10,019  6,519  7.319  52 

Washington 76.028  37.362  60,923  15,105  20 

West  Virginia 198,741  89,851       « 121,235  77,506  39 

Wisconsin 13,529  5.551  5.958  7.571  a 

Wyoming 9,681  5,224  5,253  4,428  45 


I  Indudas  oMy  counties  transferring  during  fiscal  years  1961-68.  Based  on  participatMn  in 
food  stamp  programs  on  Jan.  1,  1969.  as  reported  by  l/SOA  and  on  USOA  publication  "Participa- 
tion in  Needy  Family  Program  in  Proiacts  Prior  to  Transfar  to  Food  Stamp  Program  and  Participa- 
tton  in-Food  Stamp  Program"  C.  &  M.  S./CFPSS,  Dec.  2.  1968.  PartKipation  in  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  Jan.  1,  1969  irKludes  only  counties  which  hav«  transferred  from  the  commodity 
progtam,  thus,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  total  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program.  Prepared  by 
the  Select  Committaa  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

>  Thaaa  totals  vary  slightly  from  totals  in  USDA  table  II  because  cities  for  whkh  Jan.  I.  1969. 
participation  figiiras  are  not  availabia  are  omitted  from  this  table. 


•  Saatha  following  table: 


Commodity 

partKipatton 

just  before 

transfar 


Food  stamp 

partlcipatwn 

just  after 

transfar 


Transfers  from  needy  family  to  food  stamp       Food  stamp,  all  projects 


Month  entered  food  Counties 

stamp  program  States'    or  cities 


Parsons  participating 

In  needy 

family        In  food  Persons 

prior  to  stamp  after  '    participat- 

transfer        transfer  States'  Projects*  ing 


1 
6 
3 
2 

1 

10 
2 
2 

5 


Fiscal  year  1961: 

May 

June 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1962: 
July 

Cumulative  total 

Rscal  year  1963: 

October 1 

Novembar 3 

Oecembar.. 3 

January.. 2 

February 1 

March 8 

April 2 

May 2 

June 2 

Total 

Cumulative  total 
Hscal  year  1964: 
Saptainbtr 

Cumulativa  total. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

February 3 

March 6 

April 10 

May 5 

June 3 

Total 

Cumulativa 
toUI.... 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1 

4 

36.673 
52,096 

11.287 
33,715 

1 
5 

1 
5 

11,287 
38,353 

5 
2 

88,769 
168,238 

45,002 
91,315 

6 
2 

6 
2 

49,640 
91.315 

7 

7 

257,007 

136,317 

8 

8 

140.955 

32,285 
50.106 
62.728 
79.922 
6.536 
214,464 
18,705 
90,544 
18,231 


11,500 
28.829 
29.321 
20.239 

4.717 
91.214 

5.163 
46.568 

8.894 


1 
7 
3 
2 
1 

10 
2 
2 
6 


11.500 
31.372 
29.321 
20.239 

4.717 
91.214 

5  163 
46.568 

9.386 


Transfers  from  needy  family  to  food  stamp       Food  stamp,  aH  projects 


Month  entered  food 

stamp  program  States' 


Counties 
or  cities 


16 

32 

573,521 

246,445 

18 

34 

249.480 

19 
1 

39 

1 

830,528 
3,423 

382,762 
1,264 

21 

1 

42 

1 

390.435 
1,264 

20 

40 

833,951 

384,026 

22 

43 

391,699 

8 
12 
15 
12 

3 


45,980 

26,652 

8 

81,209 

40,094 

19 

101,569 

73.400 

11 

20 

63,201 

29,042 

15 

17,755 

7.889 

5 

26,652 
61,102 
156,465 
33,587 
11.106 


17 

50       309,714 

177,077 

21 

67 

288,912 

27 

90    1,143,655 

561,103 

29 

110 

680,611 

24 

157       884,967 

407.190 

37 

215       579,712 

33 

247    2,028,632 

968.293 

41 

•324    1.260,323 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

July^ 5  6  84,444  36,988  5 

Septembar 1  2  6,807  5,267  1 

October 4  8  43,537  24,321  5 

Novembar 12  25  83,854  57,070  18 

Decambar. 10  21  95,650  45,910  16 

January 2  2  35,133  16,422  5 

February 1  1  33,926  20,779  4 

March 2  4  22.079  7.987  6 

April 9  15  53.006  21,746  18 

May 14  45  339,356  134.217  16 

June 9  28  87,175  36.483  15 

Total 

Cumulativa  total 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

July 2  2  7,401  4,518  2 

August 1  1  12,984  9,167  1 

Septembar 1  3  4,299  4,591  2 

October 1 

Novembar 8  38  45,878  25,787  13 

December 14  57  100,829  60,163  20 

January 17  91  157,256  79,489  18 

February 10  47  103,638  64.593  14 

March 10  22  79,402  45,445  15 

April 14  30  51,548  27,587  17 

May 16  49  56,821  26.134  18 

June 9  47  124.229  63,465  14 

Total 

Cumulative  to 
data 


6 

2 

9 

32 

32 

5 

4 

9 

31 

57 

28 


37,240 

5,267 

29,532 

74,119 

125,363 
30,342 
33,825 
12,173 
55,253 

138,012 
38,586 


2 

4,518 

1 

9,167 

4 

16,532 

1 

117 

62 

39,926 

83 

79,694 

112 

89,291 

56 

68,10* 

35 

59,655 

44 

36,830 

60 

32,084 

54 

70,565 

30 

387       744,285       410,939 

34 

514       506,497 

39 

634    2,772,917    1,376,753 

42 

838    1,766,820 

Food  stamp 
participatioii 
Jan.  1, 1969 


California: 

Humboldt 5,032  1,027  3,539 

Modoc 282  59  127 

Shasta 882  2,556  4.373 

•  This  figure  is  based  on  the  May  1968  participation,  not  the  December  1968  participation  as  ail 
the  others  are. 

•  Returned  to  commodity  program. 


TABLE  ll.-PARTICIPATION  IN  NEEDY  FAMILY  PROGRAM  FOR  PROJECTS  BEFORE  TRANSFERRING  TO  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AND  IN  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AFTER  TRANSFERRING  AND 

PARTICIPATION  IN  ALL  PROJECTS  OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM,i  BY  MONTH 


Parsons  participating 

In  needy 

family        In  food  Persons 

prior  to  stamp  after  participat- 

transfer        transfer  States'  Projects'  ing 
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TABLE  ll.-PARTICIPATION  IN  NEEDY  FAMIIY  PROGRAM  FOR  PROJECTS  BEFORE  TRANSFERRING  TO  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AND  IN  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AFTER  TRANSFERRING  AND 

PARTICIPATION  IN  ALL  PROJECTS  OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM.i  BY  MONTH-ConUnaad 


Transfers  from  needy  family  to  food  aUmp       Food  stamp,  all  projects 

Parsons  participating 

In  needy 
family        In  food                                    Persons 
Month  enteral  food               Counties        prior  to  stamp  after                                partnipat- 
sUmp  program  Stttas'    orcitlas       transfar       transfar  States'  Projects'             ing 

Month  entered  food 
stamp  program 

Transfers  from  needy  family  to  food  stamp 

Persons  participating 

In  neady 
family        In  food 
Counties       prior  to  stamp  after 
States'    or  cities       tranafar       transfer 

Food  stamp,  all  projects 

Penons 

partkipat- 

States'   Projects'              ing 

Fiscal  year  1968: 
July 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2" 

11 
16 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 

2' 

26 
56 

517 

5.187 

5,940 

41,750 

574 

i",d»" 

42,750 
85,929 

277 

2.946 

3.008 

32,025 

21,382 

1,024" 

32.620 
54,539 

18 
25 

1 
2 
3 
5 
2 
1 
4 
72 
103 

277 

6.452 

7,749 

35, 113 

37,922 

1,267 

1,631 

72,315 

•    94,932 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

July 

August 

September 

Octobar 

Novambar.., 

Total 

Cumulative  to 
date 

6            18 
8            24 
1              2 

4 6" 

38,505 

54,806 

494 

3,199' 

10 
19 

4 
1 
6 

57 
83 
13 

1 
7 

August 

SepteMbar 

October 

November 

— 

January 

February 1. 

March- 

AprH 

14             50 
42          778 

97,004 
3,053,637 

— 

24 
'43 

161 
•1,186 

Totol ... 

23 

94 

183,716 

147,821 

30 

193 

258,162 

Cumulative  to 
data 

<2 

728 

2,956.633 

1,524,574 

•43 

•1,027 

2,024.982 

1  Partkipation  in  needy  family  program  is  the  peak  of  the  3  months  prior  to  entering  food  stamp 
program;  partKipatran  in  food  stamp  program  is  the  peak  month  nationally  in  fiscal  year. 

■  States  are  counted  only  once  in  arriving  at  fiscal  year  total;  also,  only  once  since  beginning 
of  food  stamp  program  in  arriving  at  cumulative  total. 

>  Projects  expanding  city  to  county  oporatkin  or  new  county  joining  existing  projects  are  not 
included  as  new  projects. 

•  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 


>  Rica  County,  Kans.,  withdrew  Apr.  1, 1965.        , 

•  Cherokee  County,  S.C.  (reentered  July  1, 1968)  and  Hardeman  County,  Tana.,  withdraw  July  1, 
1967;  Nash  County,  N C,  withdraw  August  1, 1967  (reentered  Aug.  1,  1968);  Marsliall  County, 
Miss.,  withdrew  December  29, 1967. 

'  Includes  DistrKt  of  Columbia;  Massachusatb  discontinued  program  when  Amherst  (city) 
withdrew  July  31,  1968. 

'  Amherst  (city),  Mass.,  withdraw  July  31, 1968;  Red  River,  Tex.,  withdrew  Sept  30, 196& 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
shall  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126.  During  consideration  of  the  whole 
food  stamp  situation  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  length  of  time  required 
to  work  out  a  general  revision  of  the  food 
Stamp  legislation  in  both  Houses,  and  to 
obtain  Presidential  approval,  was  so 
great  that  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  reflect  the  evident  and  recognized 
need,  and  go  beyond  the  $340  million 
presently  authorized  by  law  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  would  be  to  follow  the 
course  now  being  followed,*  name^,  to 
authorize  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee,  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  to  present  for  the  full 
committee  a  resolution  along  the  lines 
we  are  now  considering,  Increasing  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  1970  to  $750 
million. 

Since,  however,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions in  this  whole  matter,  I  want  bridly 
to  speak  as  to  my  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

My  imderstandlng  was,  first,  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  on- 
powered  to  present  the  resolution  in  the 
speediest  time  possible  before  the  final 
markup  of  the  annual  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  handles 
that  bill  and  which,  on  yesterday,  marked 
up  that  bill  providing  for  $340  million, 
which  was  the  maximum  that  we  could 
provide  under  existing  authorizations. 

The  full  Senate  committee  will  con- 
sider this  matter  and  approve  or 
disapprove  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  of  15  which  marked  up 
this  bill  yesterday. 

My  imderstandlng  is  that,  after  the 
Senate  completes  action  favorably  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  the  full 
committee  will  be  empowered  to  pro- 
ceed, in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
we  are  now  considering,  to  consider  the 
amount  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  $750 
million  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
annual  appropriations  bill  in  Its  final 


marktQ)  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing, at  the  time  that  we  authorized  our 
distinguished  chairman  to  present  this 
resolution,  that  it  would  include  also  a 
provision  for  the  carrying  forward  of  any 
unspoit  amount  of  the  total  appropri- 
ation for  1970. 

I  have  Just  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
tells  me  that  it  proved  to  be  not  practi- 
cal to  include  that  in  this  resolution; 
but  that  he  still  feels  that  our  commit- 
tee is  committed  to  Include  In  the  food 
stamp  bill  the  committee  is  still  working 
oa  a  provision  for  carryover  of  any  im- 
spent  amoimt  in  the  1970  appropriation 
to  1971,  and  I  believe  a  similar  commit- 
ment to  carry  over  any  unspent  amoimt 
in  the  appropriation  for  1971  into  1972, 
it  being  the  present  intent  and  decision 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  have  the  new,  enlarged 
food  stamp  bill  cover  not  only  the  in- 
creased authorization  for  1970,  but  also 
to  Increase  authorizations  for  1971  and 
1972. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this 
resolution  was  first  presented,  we  had 
this  carryover  provision,  but  a  point  was 
made  that  It  might  be  best  to  carry  it  In 
the  bill  we  were  considering  rather  than 
this  resolution.  In  other  words,  the  idea 
was  to  change  no  part  of  the  present 
law  except  to  increase  the  authorization. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  tenta- 
tively agreed  on  some  of  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
in  that  tentative  agreement  we  have  in- 
cluded language  that  would  carryover 
the  unused  money  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  1970  over  to  1971,  and  any  unused 
money  from  1971  to  1972.  That  wlU  be 
in  the  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Is  It  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 


tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
that  we  are  working  on  a  new  bill  which 
would  cover  authorizations  through  1972, 
but  not  beyond  that  date? 
Mr.     ELLENDER.     The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  leaves 
the  situation  in  a  somewhat  different 
posture  from  that  which  existed  when 
we  acted  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  At  that  time, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall, 
and  likewise  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  we  had  before  us,  even  in  execu- 
tive session,  authorities  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  handle  this  im- 
portant program.  Mr.  Davis  and  Miss 
Kelley  stated  to  us  at  that  time  that  the 
maximimi  amount  which  the  administra- 
tion could  recommend  for  expenditure 
in  1970  at  this  time  was  $610  million, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $270  million 
beyond  the  $340  million,  which  is  the 
maximum  authorization  In  the  current, 
existing  legislation. 

Since  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation for  the  carryover  feature,  it  would 
be  my  feeling  that  the  full  committee 
tomorrow  should  approve  $610  million 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  the  new 
legislation  passes  before  the  conference 
work  is  completed  on  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill,  and  if  at  that  time  $750 
million,  with  the  carryover  feature,  has 
become  law,  the  conference  committee 
would  be  expected  to  put  that  $750  mil- 
lion figure  with  the  carryover  feature 
into  ai^roprlation  legislation.  That  is 
my  understanding,  and  that  would  be 
my  commitment  if  that  course  was 
carried  out. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  until  there  is  a  carryover  fea- 
ture and  unless  we  have  some  sissurance 
that  more  than  $610  million  is  needed  or 
even  can  be  spent  in  1970,  it  would  be 
my  feeling  that  the  full  committee  should 
ccoiflne  itself  to  the  evidence  before  it 
and  to  the  request  of  the  administration 
and  what  the  administration  witnesses 
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stated,  that  they  were  highly  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  $610  million  could  be 
fully  spent  In  any  reasonable  method  of 
ampUf^lncr  or  enlarging  the  present  food 
stamp  program. 

However,  that  will  be  a  matter  for  the 
full  committee  to  pass  upon;  and  In  the 
event  my  own  suggestion  is  followed.  It 
will  be  a  matter  for  the  full  conference 
committee  to  pass  upon  In  the  light  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  final  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  annual  i4)pro- 
prlatlonblU. 

"niere  are  several  other  comments  I 
would  like  to  make,  but  I  will  not  attempt 
to  make  them  all.  I  Just  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  at  this  time.  In  my  view,  the 
main  problem  we  are  dealing  with  Is  one 
of  malnutrition,  and  not  of  himger.  I  am 
sure  there  Is  some  himger  In  the  United 
States;  there  may  be  some  hunger  in  my 
own  State;  but  malnutrition  Is  that  which 
I  think  this  bill  Is  principally  aimed  at. 
For  that  reason  I  want  the  Rxcord  to 
show  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
~  evldMfitly  so  believes  because,  beginning 
~  lastfall.  It  started,  out  of  section  32  funds 
which  were  made  available,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  no  specific  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose,  to  build  up 
a  program  under  which  more  Information 
would  be  extended  to  the  poverty-stricken 
families  and  those  of  low  estate  gener- 
ally as  to  how  they  could  have  a  more 
nutritious  diet.  Funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  that  program  in  mid-November 
and  by  the  beginning  of  April  more  than 
4,270  aides  had  been  employed.  They 
were  recruited  from  the  group  of  pover- 
ty-stricken people  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  particularly  the  home  economics 
aides  in  the  various  counties  of  the  Na- 
tion, in  giving  sounder  information  as  to 
what  does  constitute  a  really  iMilanced  or 
nutritious  diet.  I  think  that  approach  is 
a  sound  one. 

We  were  advised,  in  the  testimony 
taken  before  the  At^n^riatlons  Subcom- 
mittee, that  the  number  of  nutrition  aides 
would  be  5,300  by  the  time  this  June 
came  to  an  end,  that  is,  by  the  time  we 
entered  fiscal  1970,  and  that  that  num- 
ber would  increase  In  1970.  I  think  this 
approach  is  decidedly  in  line  with  the 
food  stamp  idea  and  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, which  is  essentially  a  self-help 
program.  One  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  self-help  is  in  the  choice  of 
foods  to  be  purchased  by  the  use  of  food 
stamps.  Because  this  is  essentially  a  food 
stamp  program.  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear  that,  in  my  own  opinion,  we  ^ould 
never  distribute  food  stamps  without 
some  contribution  made  by  the  Individual 
or  those  who  were  backing  him  in  his 
particular  community,  so  that  there  will 
be  an  element  of  self-help  in  both  the 
acquisition  of  the  food  stamps  and,  as 
there  must  be,  in  the  use  of  the  food 
stamps. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  food  stamps,  as  to 
whether  they  are  spent  for  a  balanced, 
nutritious  diet,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  answer  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be,  in  large  measure,  success- 
ful, as  I  hope  it  will  be.  The  factor  of  the 
education  of  those  who  use  the  food 
stamps,  and  the  factor  of  the  use  which 


they  make  of  the  food  stamps  in  the 
purchase  of  food  which  will  constitute 
a  balanced,  nutritious  diet,  will  be  the 
real  test  of  the  degree  of  success  which 
we  attain  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
things  that  I  shall  have  to  say  when  we 
get  to  the  consideration  of  the  basic 
legislation.  I  wish  to  say  today  that  I 
am  supporting  this  resolution  because  I 
think  it  points  the  way  to  a  sizable  en- 
largement for  1970,  which  I  regard  as 
necessary,  of  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  Nation.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear,  however,  that  I  regard  the  agree- 
ment in  the  committee,  though  not  rep- 
resented in  this  resolution,  that  there 
shaU  be  a  provision  for  carryover  of  any 
unspent  funds  in  the  1970  and  1971 
programs,  as  tin  important  and  essential 
part  of  the  agreonent  which  we  made 
in  the  committee,  and  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  the  carrying  out  of  that  part  of 
the  agreement  as  we  proceed  to  draft 
the  basic  legislation,  which  should  en- 
large and  replace  the  present  food  stsunp 
bill. 

I  have  one  further  comment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  made  this  point. 
If  not,  it  should  be  made.  This  is  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  approach,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  usual  on 
matters  coming  before  us,  have  Joined  in 
a  completely  bipartisan  way  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  There  was  no  dissent- 
ing vote.  All  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  I  recall,  were 
of  the  conviction  that  we  must  raise  the 
authorization  for  1970,  and  that  this  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  do  so. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him  for  further  comment  if  he  wisl»s. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Ajkzn)  .  has  been  a  longtime  advocate  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  I  have 
joined  with  him  in  supporting  it  these 
many  years.  We  believe  it  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  support  it  fully. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  grim  facts  revealed  in  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs;  despite  the 
evidence  of  hunger  and  deprivation 
viewed  by  committee  members  In  several 
communities  of  our  Nation:  despite  the 
pleas  for  assistance  from  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  marchers:  and  despite 
the  scientific  evidence  of  malnutrition 
obtained  by  Dr.  Arnold  Schaefer.  in  his 
nationwide  nutrition  survey— despite  all 
of  these  demands  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
and  suffering  in  our  country,  there  are 
still  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved. 

We  in  the  Congress  might  appear  to 
be  at  fault,  because  hungry  Americans 
look  to  us  for  relief.  They  expect  that  we 
can  provide  the  changes  needed  to  im- 
prove their  lives,  and  rightly  so.  We  have 
promised  and  promised  to  help.  We  have 
enacted  programs  that  bear  a  hint  of 
making  life  more  meaningful — ^when  in 


reality  these  programs  are  a  patchwork 
of  temporary  measures  which  do  not  go 
nearly  far  enough  to  solve  this  festering 
problem. 

Today,  In  considering  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  one  of  these  temporary 
measxues — the  current  Federal  Pood 
Stamp  Act.  I  know,  as  every  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  also  knows,  that  this  pro- 
gram is  frightfully  ill  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  30  million  poor 
people.  We  are  asked  to  extend  a  program 
that  does  not  reach  into  every  county 
where  the  poor  are  living;  and  even  In 
those  counties  where  it  does  operate,  less 
than  16  percent  of  the  poor  actually  re- 
ceive the  assistance  they  so  urgenUy  need 
if  they  are  to  have  an  adequate  diet 

Public  debates  about  the  country's 
ability  to  feed  the  poor  polntiessly  end  in 
a  wrangle  about  money,  loss  of  personal 
Incentives,  and  concern  over  proving  the 
relationship  between  good  nutrition  and 
desired  productivity.  But  imagine  If 
you  will,  what  it  would  mean  if  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  became  enmeshed 
in  similar  debates  and  therefore  provided 
adequate  diets  for  just  16  percent  of  the 
men  in  every  military  unit.  In  fact.  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  DOD  plans  to  expend 
nearly  $4  billion  to  feed  3.5  million  serv- 
icemen, an  annual  cost  of  considerably 
over  $1,100  per  person.  This  compares 
with  the  administration  budget  for  food 
assistance  for  the  poor,  which  would  al- 
legedly service  16  million  poor  people,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,226  billion,  or  an  annual  rate 
of  $77  per  person.  That  ratio  of  nearly  15 
to  1  in  favor  of  the  armed  services  can 
only  make  the  poor  firmly  convinced  that 
their  government  is  not  fighting  the  real 
enemy. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  DOD  does 
not  question  whether  there  Is  a  provable 
relationship  between  good  nutrition  and 
desired  productivity  before  acting  on  Its 
own  food  program. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  message  for  each 
one  of  us — ^we  in  the  Congress  must  not 
continue  to  question  whether  there  is  a 
provable  relationship  between  good  nu- 
trition and  desired  productivity  before 
acting  on  a  program  to  feed  our  Na- 
tion's poor. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  authorization  to  ex- 
tend the  present  food  stamp  act  only  be- 
cause I  believe  this  meager  assistance  Is 
an  emergency  program  that  must  con- 
tinue until  total  reforms  can  be  made  to 
the  food  stamp  program.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  is  at  least  a  step,  and  for 
this  reason  I  support  the  measure  before 
us.  We  must,  however,  go  much  further 
and  go  further  soon. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  Senator  who 
wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  unobjected  to  items  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  123,  255, 
and  256,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ROBERT 

STRANGE  McNAMARA  AS  CITI- 
ZEN REGENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  11)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  as  Citizen  Regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rn.  11 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  occurred  by  the  death  of 
Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  Strange  McNamara  for  the 
statutory  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-134),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  11  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  Strange  McNamara  for  the 
statutory  term  of  6  years. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  pursuant  to  20 
ITnlted  States  Code  42,  Is  composed  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  three  Members  of  the  Senate, 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  six  other  persons  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  six  Citizen  Regents,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  Inhab- 
itants of  some  State  (but  no  two  of  the  same 
State),  are  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  and  serve  6-year  terms. 


UPPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT 

The  bill  (S.  38)  to  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  38 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  upper  Nio- 
brara River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  Such  compact  reads 
as  follows : 

"UPPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT 

"The  State  of  Wyoming,  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  parties  signatory  to  this  compact 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  respectively,  or  Individually  as  a 


'State',  or  collectively  as  'States'),  having 
resolved  to  conclude  a  compact  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River 
Basin,  and  being  duly  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
approved  August  6,  1953  (Public  Law  191, 
83rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Chapter  334.  67 
Stat.  366)  and  the  Act  of  May  29.  1958  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-427,  85th  Congress,  S.  2557,  72  Stat. 
147)  and  the  Act  of  August  30,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-181.  87th  Congress,  S.  2245,  75  Stat. 
412)  and  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  their  re- 
spective Legislatures  have,  through  their  re- 
spective Governors,  appointed  as  their  Com- 
missioners: For  Wyoming,  Earl  Lloyd,  An- 
drew McMaster,  Richard  Pfister,  John  Chris- 
tian, Eugene  P.  WlUson,  H.  T.  Person,  Norman 
B.  Gray,  E.  J.  Van  Camp:  For  Nebraska,  Dan 
S.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  after  negotiations  partici- 
pated In  by  W.  E.  Blomgren  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

"AR-nCLE  I. 

"A.  The  major  purposes  of  this  compact 
are  to  provide  for  an  equitable  division  or 
apportionment  of  the  available  surface  water 
supply  of  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin 
between  the  States;  to  provide  for  obtaining 
Information  on  groundwater  and  under- 
ground water  flow  necessary  for  apportion- 
ing the  underground  flow  by  supplement  to 
this  compact;  to  remove  all  causes,  present 
and  future  which  might  lead  to  oontro- 
verslee;  and  to  promote  Interstate  comity. 

"B.  The  physical  and  other  conditions  pe- 
cuUar  to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin 
constitute  the  basis  for  this  compact;  and 
neither  of  the  States  hereby  concedes  that 
thU  compact  establishes  any  general  prin- 
ciple or  precedent  with  respect  to  any  other 
Interstate  stream. 

"C.  Either  State  and  all  others,  using 
claiming  or  In  any  other  manner  asserting 
any  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Nio- 
brara River  Basin  under  the  authority  of 
that  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of 
this  compact. 

"ARTICLE  n. 

"A.  The  term  'Upper  Niobrara  River'  shall 
mean  aixd  Include  the  Niobrara  River  and  Its 
tributaries  In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  west  of 
Range  55  West  of  the  6th  P.M. 

"B.  The  term  'Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin' 
or  the  term  'Basin'  shall  mean  that  area  In 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  which  Is  naturally 
drained  by  the  Niobrara  River  west  of  Range 
55  West  of  the  6th  P.M. 

"C.  Where  the  name  of  a  State  or  the  term 
'State'  or  'States'  is  used,  they  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Include  any  person  or  entity  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  using,  claiming,  or  In  any 
manner  asserting  any  right  to  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Niobrara  River  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  State. 

"ARTICLE   in. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two  States  to 
administer  this  compact  through  the  official 
In  each  State  who  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
the  public  water  supplies,  and  to  collect  and 
correlate  through  such  officials  the  data 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  compact.  Such  officials 
may,  by  unanimous  action,  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  compact. 

"The  States  agree  that  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  or  whatever  Federal  agency 
may  succeed  to  the  functions  and  duties  of 
that  agency.  Insofar  as  this  compact  Is  con- 
cerned, may  collaborate  with  the  officials  of 
the  States  charged  with  the  administration 
of  this  compact  In  the  execution  of  the  duty 
of  such  officials  In  the  collection,  correla- 
tion, and  pubUcatlon  of  Information  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  administration  of  this 
oompaot. 

"ARTICLE  IV. 

"Bach  State  shall  itself  or  In  conjunction 
with  other  responsible  agencies  cause  to  be 


established,  maintained,  and  operatsd  such 
suitable  water  gaging  stations  as  are  found 
necessary  to  administer  this  coii:^>act. 

"ARTICLE  V. 

"A.  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  agree  that 
the  division  of  surface  waters  of  the  Uppar 
Niobrara  River  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions. 

"1.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  Upper 
Niobrara  River  by  Wyoming  except  as  would 
be  Imposed  under  Wyoming  law  and  the  fol- 
lowing limitations : 

"(a)  No  reservoir  constructed  after  August 
1,  1957,  and  used  solely  for  domestic  and 
stock  water  purposes  shall  exceed  20  acre- 
feet  In  capacity. 

"(b)  Storage  reservoirs  with  priority  dates 
after  August  1,  1957,  and  storing  water  from 
the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River  east  of 
Range  62  West  of  the  6th  P.M.  and  from  the 
main  stem  of  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Sec- 
tion 27,  Township  32  North,  Range  60  West 
of  the  6th  PM.  shall  not  store  In  any  water 
year  (October  1  of  one  year  to  September  30 
of  the  next  year)  more  than  a  total  of  500 
acre-feet  of  water. 

"(c)  Storage  In  reservoirs  with  priority 
dates  prior  to  August  1,  1957,  and  storing 
water  from  the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara 
River  east  of  Range  63  West  and  from  the 
main  stem  of  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of 
Section  27,  Township  32  Nqrth.  shall  be  made 
only  during  the  period  October  I  of  one  year 
to  June  1  of  the  next  year  and  at  such  times 
during  the  period  June  1  to  September  30 
that  the  water  Is  not  required  to  meet  the 
legal  requirements  by  direct  flow  appropria- 
tions In  Wyoming  and  In  Nebraska  west  of 
Range  55  West.  Where  water  Is  pumped  from 
such  storage  reservoirs,  the  quantity  of  stor- 
age water  pumped  or  otherwise  diverted  for 
Irrigation  purposes  or  other  beneflclal  pur- 
poses from  any  such  reservoir  In  any  water 
year  shall  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  such 
reservoir  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Engineers'  Office,  unless  addi- 
tional storage  water  becomes  available  dur- 
ing the  period  June  I  to  September  30  after 
meeting  the  legal  diversion  requirements  by 
direct  flow  appropriations  In  Wyoming  and  In 
Nebraska  west  of  Range  55  West. 

"(d)  Storage  in  reservoirs  with  priority 
dates  after  Augxist  1,  1957,  and  storing  water 
from  the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River 
east  of  Range  62  West  and  the  main  stem  of 
Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Section  27,  Town- 
ship 32  North,  shall  be  made  only  during  the 
period  October  1  of  one  year  to  May  1  of  the 
next  year  and  at  such  times  during  the  period 
May  1  and  September  30  that  the  water  is 
not  required  for  direct  diversion  by  ditches 
In  Wyoming  and  In  Nebraska  west  of  Range 
55  West. 

"(e)  Direct  flow  rights  with  priority  dates 
after  August  1,  1957,  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Niobrara  River  east  of  Range  62  West 
and  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Section  27, 
Township  32  North,  phall  be  regulated  on 
priority  basis  with  Nebraska  rights  west  of 
Range  55  West,  provided,  that  any  direct  flow 
rights  for  a  maximum  of  143  acres  which  may 
be  granted  by  the  Wyoming  State  Engineer 
vi^th  a  priority  date  not  later  than  July  1, 
1961,  for  lands  which  had  Territorial  Rights 
under  the  Van  Tassel  No.  4  Ditch  with  a 
priority  date  of  April  8,  1882,  and  the  Van 
Tassel  No.  5  Ditch  with  a  priority  date  of 
April  18,  1882,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  (e) . 

"(f)  AU  direct  flow  diversions  from  the 
main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River  east  of 
Range  62  West  and  from  Van  Tassel  Creek 
south  of  Section  27,  Township  32  North  shall 
at  all  times  be  limited  to  their  diversion  rates 
as  specified  by  Wyoming  law,  and  provided 
that  Wyoming  laws  relating  to  diversion  of 
'Surplus  Water"  (Wyoming  Statutes,  1957, 
Sections  41-181  to  41-188  inclusive)  shall  ap- 
ply only  when  the  water  flowing  In  the  main 
channel  of  the  Niobrara  River  west  of  Range 
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M  West  U  In  ezceoa  of  the  legal  dlvenioa 
requUwmenta  of  Nebraska  ditches  having  pri- 
ority dates  before  Augiut  1,  1967. 

"ABTICLB  VI. 
"A.  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  recognise  that 
the  future  use  of  ground  water  for  irriga- 
tion In  the  Niobrara  River  Basin  may  be  a 
factor  In  the  depletion  of  the  surface  flows 
of  the  Niobrara  River,  and  since  the  data  now 
available  are  inadequate  to  make  a  determln- 
atlofn  In  regard  to  this  matter,  any  appor- 
tionment of  the  ground  water  of  the  Nio- 
brara River  Basin  should  be  delayed  until 
such  time  as  adequate  data  on  ground  water 
of  the  basin  are  available. 

"B.  To  obtain  data  on  ground  water.  Ne- 
braslca  and  Wyoming,  with  the  cooperation 
and  advice  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Ground  Water  Branch,  shall  under- 
take ground  water  Investigations  In  the  Nio- 
brara River  Baeln  In  the  area  of  the  Wyo- 
ming-Nebraska State  line.  The  Investigations 
shall  be  such  as  are  agreed  to  by  the  State 
Engineer  of  Wyoming  and  the  Director  of 
Water  Resources  of  Nebraska,  and  may  in- 
clude such  observation  wells  as  the  said  two 
officials  agree  are  essential  for  the  Investiga- 
tions. Costs  of  the  Investigations  may  be 
flnanc^  under  the  cooperative  ground  water 
.programs  between  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  States,  and  the  States' 
share  of  the  costs  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
the  two  States. 

"C  The  ground  water  Inveetlgatlons  shall 
begin  within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  compact.  Upon  collection  of  not  more 
than  twelve  monUis  of  ground  water  data 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  analysis 
of  such  data  to  determine  the  desirability  or 
necessity  of  apportioning  the  ground  water 
by  supplement  to  this  compact.  If  upon 
completion  of  the  Initial  analysis.  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  apportionment  of  the  ground 
water  is  not  then  desirable  or  necessary,  re- 
analysls  shall  be  made  at  not  to  exceed  two- 
year  Intervals,  using  all  data  collected  until 
such  apportloimient  Is  made. 

"D.  When  the  resvilts  of  the  ground  water 
Investigations  Indicate  that  apportionment 
of  groxind  water  of  the  Nlobntfa  River  Basin  Is 
desirable,  the  two  States  shall  proceed  to 
negotiate  a  supplemental  to  this  compact 
apportioning  the  ground  water  of  the  Basin. 

"E.  Any  proposed  supplement  to  this  com- 
pact apportioning  the  ground  water  shall  not 
become  effective  imtll  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  two  States  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE  Vn.      I 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  re- 
main In  full  force  and  effect  until  amended 
by  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Signatory 
States  and  until  such  amendment  Is  con- 
sented to  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  the  same  manner  as  this 
compact  is  required  to  be  ratified  and  con- 
sented to  In  order  to  become  effective. 

•ARTICLE  VIU. 
"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  prevent  either  State  from 
Instituting  or  maintaining  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, legal  or  equitable,  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of 
any  right  under  this  compact  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  of  Its  provisions. 

"ARTICLE  EX. 
"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  deemed : 
"A.  To  Impair  or  affect  any  rights  or  powers 
of  the  United  States,  Its  agencies,  or  instru- 
mentalities. In  and  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin  nor  Its 
capacity  to  acquire  rights  In  and  to  the  use 
of  said  waters;  provided  that,  any  beneficial 
uses  of  the  waters  allocated  by  this  compact 
hereafter  made  within  a  State  by  the  United 
States,  or  those  acting  by  or  under  Its  au- 


thority,, abaU  be  taken  Into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  use  within  that  State. 

"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
Gttatest  Ita  agencies,  or  InstrumentaUtles,  to 
taxation  by  either  State  or  aubdlvlalon  there- 
of, nor  to  create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  its  agencies,  or  Instru- 
mentalities, by  reason  of  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  any  pr<^>erty  or 
works  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  make  any  pay- 
ment to  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdMalon 
thereof,  State  agency.,  municipality,  or  entity 
whatsoever  In  reimbursement  for  the  loss 
of  taxes. 

"C.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States,  Its  agencies,  or  Instnunentalitles,  to 
the  laws  of  any  State  to  an  extent  other  than 
the  extent  to  which  these  laws  wo\ild  apply 
without  regard  to  the  oocnpaot. 

"D.  TO  affect  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes, 
or  any  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indiana 
or  Indian  tribes  which  Is  subject  to  the  Jiurls- 
dlctlon  of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE  X. 
"Should  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
hold  any  part  of  this  compact  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  all  other  severable  provisions  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 


"ARTICLE  XI. 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the 
signatory  States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Commla- 
sloners  have  signed  this  compact  In  triplicate 
original,  one  of  which  shall  be  filed  In  the 
archives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  shall  be  deemed  the  authoritative  orig- 
inal, and  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  sig- 
natory States. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  this  26th  day  of  October,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  and 
Nine  Himdred  Sixty  Two. 

Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Nebraslca 

s/Dan  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Wyoming 

s  Earl  Lloyd 

s/Andrew  McMaster 

s/Richard  Pflster 

s/John  Christian 

s/  Eugene  P.  Wilson 

s  H.  T.  Person 

s/ Norman  B.  Gray 

S/  E.  J.  Van  Camp 

"I  have  participated  In  the  negotiation  of 
this  compact  and  intend  to  report  favorably 
thereon  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
s/W.  B.  Blomgren 
Representative     of    the     United     States     of 

America". 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  reserved. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impair  or  affect  any  rights  or  powers  of 
the  United  States,  Its  agencies.  Instrumen- 
talities, permittees,  or  licensees  In.  over,  and 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  Basin;  nor  to  impair  or  affect 
their  capacity  to  acquire  rights  In  and  to  the 
use  of  said  waters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-265),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRFOSK  or  THE  MEASUKX 

The  purpose  of  this  measure,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Hansen  for  himself 
and  Senators  Ciutis,  Hruska,  and  McOee,  Is 


to  provide  congressional  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  The  upper  Ni- 
obrara  River  compact  provides  an  equitable 
division  or  apportionment  between  the  States 
of  the  available  surface  water  supply  of  the 
Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin  and  to  provide 
for  studies  ct  the  subsurface  water  supplies 
of  the  basin. 

BACKCKOtrND 

Consent  of  the  CongresA  to  the  negotia- 
tloo  of  the  compact  was  granted  by  the  act 
of  August  6,  1963  (67  Stat.  365,  as  amended). 
A  representative  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated In  the  negotiations.  The  compact 
has  been  ratified  by  the  State  legislatures. 

A  bill  similar  to  the  present  bill  passed  the 
Senate  In  1966  (S.  663,  89th  Cong.,  second 
sees.)  but  was  not  acted  upon  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
the  Interior  and  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  expressing  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  S.  38. 

FKESKMT  LBCISLATION 

Section  1  of  the  bill  grants  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  compact.  The  compact 
provides  for  the  division  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  of  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River.  The  Upper  Ni- 
obrara River  Is  defined  in  the  compact  to 
mean  the  Niobrara  River  and  Its  tributaries 
In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  west  of  R.  55  W. 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 

The  compact  further  provides  for  coop- 
erative Investigations  of  the  ground  water 
resources  of  the  basin  as  a  basis  for  negoti- 
ating a  supplemental  compact  apportioning 
ground  water. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  reserves  to  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  protects  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  United  States,  its  agencies, 
'instrumentalities,  permittees,  or  licensees 
regarding  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Niobrara 
River. 

COMMrrTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cc»nmlt- 
tee  recommends  that  S.  38  be  enacted. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Senate  has  today 
given  its  approval  to  the  Upper  Niobrara 
River  compact  between  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska.  By  passing  this  bill,  we  have 
granted  consent,  if  the  House  acts  as 
well,  to  the  compact  dividing  the  avail- 
able project  waters  supply  of  the  Upper 
Niobrara  River  Basin  between  my  own 
State  and  our  good  neighbors  to  the  east. 
Congressional  assent  to  this  compact  is, 
if  anything,  overdue,  and  I  am  pleased 
we  have  moved  today  to  approve  the 
pact. 

AMENDMENT     OF     THE     ACT     OP 
NOVEMBER   9,    1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4297)  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  8,  1966,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  9,  after  the  word  "of"  to  strike  out 
"$850,000'."  and  Insert  "$850,000',  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  'Authority  is  hereby 
granted  for  appropriated  money  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.' " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
(iie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-266),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  WU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
as  follows:  ,.    ' 

EXPLANATION   OF   AMXNSICKMT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  carry  over  any 
funds  not  expended  In  1970  Into  1971. 

FORPOSE  OF  THE  BILL,   AS  AMENDED 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  ( 1 ) 
to  extend  to  November  8,  1970,  a  period  of  1 
year,  the  time  within  which  the  Commission 
shall  submit  Its  final  report;  (2)  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap[»oprlated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  by 
(360,000 — an  Increase  from  $600,000  to  $850,- 
000;  and  (3)  authorize  the  Commission  to 
carry  over  any  funds  not  expended  In  1970 
Into  1971. 

BTATCaCENT 

The  aim  of  the  act  of  November  8,  1966, 
was  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  which 
would  make  a  full  and  complete  review  and 
study  of  the  statutory  and  case  law  consti- 
tuting the  Federal  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  would  make  recommendations  for 
revisions,  reform,  and  recodification  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  repeal  of  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
statutes  and  appropriate  changes  In  the  pen- 
alty structure. 

SecUon  8  of  the  act  of  November  8.  1966, 
requires  the  Conmilssion  to  submit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  3  years  of  the  date  of  enactment,  and 
provides  that  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  60  days  after  submission  of  the  final  re- 
port. Section  10  authorizes  $600,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  H.R.  4297  would 
extend  the  time  for  submission  of  the  final 
report  from  3  to  4  years,  would  Increase  the 
authorized  funds  from  $500,000  to  $860,000, 
and  authorize  the  Commission  to  carry  over 
any  funds  not  expended  In  1970  Into  1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126,  a  joint  resolution  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  1970  to  $750 
million. 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    10-PERCENT 
SURTAX 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  stated  my  opposition  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  10 -percent  surtax  without 
tax  reform  and  expressed  my  intention 
to  debate  this  subject  at  some  length  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Back  in  April  of  this  year.  President 
Nixon  told  the  Congress,  and  I  quote: 
Reform  of  our  Federal  tax  system  Is  long 
overdue.  Special  preferences  In  the  law  per- 
mit far  too  many  Americans  to  pay  less  than 
their  ftdr  share  of  taxes.  Too  many  other 
Americans  bear  too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 

This  Administration,  working  with  the 
Congress,  Is  determined  to  bring  equity  to 
the  Federal  tax  system. 

No  one  can  take  issue  with  that 
statement.  The  President  then  went  on 
to  say  that  he  was  "directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  thoroughly  re- 


view the  entire  Federal  tax  system"  and 
present  to  him  "recommendations  for 
basic  changes,  along  with  a  full  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  those  changes,  no  later 
than  November  30,  19«9." 

Now  I  do  take  Issue  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  expected  to  tnke  action  now  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  a  full  year  imtll  at 
the  same  time  we  are  asked  to  wait  imtll 
next  year  before  taking  any  meaningful 
action  with  respect  to  tax  reform.  Such  a 
request  completely  ignores  the  existence 
of  a  2-year  study  into  this  same  problem, 
together  with  specific  proposals  that 
would  bring  equity  into  our  tax  laws.  The 
study  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  one  that  was 
conducted  dbrlng  the  last  2  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  It  was  that 
study  that  served  as  the  course  outline 
for  28  days  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  earlier  this  session. 

On  May  27  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee announced  the  first  set  of  tenta- 
tive decisions  it  had  reached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform  since  it  had  gone  Into 
executive  markup  of  a  tax  reform  bill. 
If  things  are  being  done  over  there  the 
same  way  as  when  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee,  then  members  of  the 
Treasury's  tetmi  are  working  right  along- 
side members  of  the  committee  In  execu- 
tive session.  I  see  no  reason  why  bill  lan- 
guage cannot  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  now.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  expected  to  act  upon  the  surtax 
without  having  a  tax  reform  pcu:kage  to 
consider  right  along  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISCAL  1970  FOOD  STAMP 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  to  in- 
crease the  ap>propriation  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  1970  to  $750 
million. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  leadership  and  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  for  being  kind  enough  to  wait 
60  that  I  might  say  a  word  about  the 
$750  million  emergency  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern>,  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  in  approving 
the  emergency  action  taken  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  the  chairman. 

I  thlnK  that  a  word  needs  to  be  said 
also  concerning  the  hearings  which  our 
select  committee  has  carried  on  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
these  hearings  have  so  markedly  brought 
to  public  attention  what  so  many  Ameri- 


cans can  hardly  believe  to  be  credible,  a 
situation  which  seems  to  be  so  heavily 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
a  far  greater  number  of  cases  of  malnu- 
trition which  can  properly  be  labeled 
hunger  than  any  American  ever  thought 
likely  or  possible  in  our  country. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  work  whl^ 
has  been  done  by  the  select  committee  In 
this  regard  has  been  very  valuable.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  gratified  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc) 
because  the  committee  hsis  responded  so 
very  promptly  on  the  monetary  level. 

The  real  pl^blem  we  face  is  a  prob- 
lem of  outreach  and  participation  yrUch 
seem  to  be  very  much  needed.  I  do  not 
say  that.  In  any  sense,  to  blame  anyone. 
I  say  it  merely  to  point  out  the  difficulty 
that  exists  even  in  my  State  of  New  York, 
which  one  would  expect  to  be  very  en- 
lightened on  this  score.  The  average 
county  with  a  food  stamp  program  there 
serves  only  an  estimated  13  percent,  al- 
though it  could  and  should  benefit  all. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  just  signed 
legislation  In  New  York  that  Is  designed 
to  provide  statewide  programs  that  will 
reach  out  to  those  who  should  be  covered 
by  the  food  programs.  , 

One  finds  the  situation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  I  first  encountered  an  in- 
teresting situation  which  may  be  of  some 
concern  to  my  colleagues.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Permanent  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations involving  the  Black  Panther  Party 
in  California,  especially  in  the  bay  area 
around  San  Francisco,  it  developed  that 
one  of  the  very  big  attractions  respon- 
sible for  bringing  attention  and  people 
to  the  Black  Panther  Party  was  that  it 
serves  hot  breakfasts  to  children. 

No  one  looked  into  the  matter.  The 
policy  authorities  did  not  look  into  the 
matter  of  whether  there  was  a  hot  break- 
fast program  in  Oakland  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  situation  and 
shows  what  food  may  mean  from  a  total- 
ly different  point  of  view  than  we  have 
been  discussing  in  the  realm  of  poverty. 

Tlie  other  point  which  I  wish  to  make 
in  supporting  the  resolution,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  chairman  of  our 
select  committee,  has  to  do  with  express- 
ing deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  which,  is  working  now 
in  executive  session  on  improving  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  reforming  the  food 
stamp  program  to  deal  with  national  eli- 
gibility standards  so  as  to  make  allow- 
ances for  differences  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  in  living  standards  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Also,  I  urge  that  the 
committee  consider  taking  into  account 
the  realities  of  the  problems  of  the  poor 
and  whether  the  income  levels  below 
which  people  might  be  eligible  for  free 
stamps,  like  the  one  fixed  by  Secretary 
Hardin  at  $30  a  month,  are  really  hu- 
manistic in  impact — after  all,  that  is 
what  the  program  is  all  about — and  com- 
mensurate with  geographic  differences  in 
living  costs  and  standards. 
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Also.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
consider  and  deal  with  the  possibility  of 
authorizing  the  simultaneous  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distri- 
bution programs  in  some  coimtles,  which 
Is  excluded  by  present  law;  and  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  maximum  drain 
upon  the  Income  of  an  individual  with 
re^Dect  to  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  for 
food  stamps.  We  found  Instances  In  our 
Investigations  in  which  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  food  stamps,  small 
as  It  iB,  was  nevertheless  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Income  of  the  Individual. 
Tbia  prevented  him  from  getting  his 
health  care,  or  Intruded  upon  the  pay- 
ments of  rent  for  the  modest  smaount  of 
housing  which  he  could  afford.  In  other 
words,  the  expense  became  such  a  major 
dent  In  the  very  small  income  of  the 
Individual  as  to  make  him  perhaps  not 
Indigent  in  respect  to  food,  because  he 
was  getting  food  help,  but  indigent  with 
respect  to  everything  else.  I  know  that 
the  committee  will  consider  these 
matters. 

I' take  great  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that~both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  and  the  Soiator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiure  £ind  Forestry.  I  assure  Senator 
Ellender  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  minority,  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutritional  Hu- 
man Needs,  to  correlate,  coordinate,  and 
cooperate  as  intensively  as  I  can  in  deal- 
ing with  the  major  findings  which  are 
beginning  to  emerge  from  our  work,  to 
which  I  note  with  deep  satisfaction,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  given  its 
ears,  as  is  reflected  by  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

I  favor  the  joint  resolution  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  passed  promptly  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
promptness  in  reporting  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate.  We  discussed  this 
subject  last  Thursday. 

I  think  it  was  his  insight  that  re- 
sulted in  the  increase  in  funds  to  $750 
million.  It  was  through  his  efforts  and 
his  prodding  that  the  committee  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  the  Increase.  I 
feel  certain  that  his  leadership  will  bring 
about  a  logical  compromise  between  the 
Hoiise  and  the  Senate  on  the  measure. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows,  as  well  as  every  member  of  the 
committee  knows,  that  in  this  entire  field 
it  is  not  only  the  money  that  is  impor- 
tant; it  Is  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  promulgated  by  the  committee,  as 
well.  The  standards  that  we  set  are  im- 
portant. To  that  extent,  I  wish  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  Joint  resolution  and 
again  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  promptness  of  his 
action. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126. 

Overcoming  the  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion problems  which  exist  in  our  Nation 
requires  a  multipronged  attack.  It  re- 
quires making  food  available  to  those 
who  d<J  not  have  the  resources  to  obtain 
It;  It  requires  educating  those  who  have 


limited  funds  to  use  them  wisely;  and 
it  requires  educating  many  persons,  those 
with  limited  incomes  and  those  wlUi 
greater  resources,  In  proper  nutrition 
and  eating  habits.  In  addition,  It  re- 
quires a  nimiber  of  related  activities, 
including  Improved  education  in  general, 
family  planning  services  and  Job  train- 
ing. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  would  sub- 
stantially assist  in  meeting  one  of  these 
requirements — In  making  food  available 
to  those  who  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  obtain  it.  It  would  Increase  from  $340 
to  $750  million  the  authorization  for  the 
food  stamp  program  in  fiscal  1970.  It 
would  permit  the  fiscal  1970  appropria- 
tion for  food  stamps  to  be  more  than 
double  the  fiscal  1969  appropriation  of 
$258.6  million. 

The  Increase  in  funds  will,  however,  be 
truly  helpful  only  if  it  operates  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  reformed  food  assist- 
ance program  which  will  make  food 
more  accessible  and  more  available  to 
those  who  need  it.  I  am,  consequently, 
hopeful  that  the  anticipated  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  soon  be  reported  from  the 
Senate  AgrlciUture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee and  debated  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  over  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  tind 
Forestry  Committee  on  May  27,  1969, 
to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  new  funds 
would  be  used  to  improve  existing  food 
stamp  programs.  Certainly  we  need  to 
improve  existing  programs,  but  when 
more  than  400  localities  In  our  Nation 
do  not  have  food  assistance  programs; 
that  is,  when  families  in  more  than  400 
cities  and  counties  do  not  have  access 
to  either  the  food  stamps  or  free  com- 
modities, then  these  areas  deserve  spe- 
cial consideration.  I  hope,  consequently, 
that  more  of  the  additional  funds  author- 
ized, if  appropriated,  will  be  used  to  en- 
courage the  exitansion  of  programs  into 
those  areas  where  they  do  not  currently 
exist. 

We  have  had  evidence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  presented  by  many  sources 
in  many  areas  of  our  States  and  Nation. 
Hopefully,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126, 
the  upcoming  bill  to  reform  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  fiscal  1970  ap- 
propriations for  food  assistance  and  nu- 
trition education  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  overcommg  existing  problems. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  S.  2014,  the  Pood  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
measures  before  the  Congress  today. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  since  its  creation.  This 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Senator  McGovern)  has  studied 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  this  country. 
We  have  uncovered  evidence  that  mas- 
sive malnutrition  and  hunger  exist  in 
parts  of  the  Nation.  In  a  land  as  pros- 
perous as  this  one  is,  that  situation  Is 
imacceptable. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  a  study  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam McGanity  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  at  Galveston  show  severe 


conditions  of  hunger  there.  They  found 
that  5Yi  percent  of  the  people  surveyed 
had  goiter  which  Is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
Iodine.  As  a  rule,  most  people  get  suffl. 
clent  amounts  of  iodine  from  salt.  But, 
in  10  of  the  26  counties  surveyed,  there 
was  no  grocery  selling  Iodized  salt. 

The  survey  found  that  1  In  14,  of 
the  individuals  under  10  years  of  age, 
had  a  serious  dental  problem.  It  was  also 
f  oimd  that  8  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion examined  In  Texas  suffered  from 
anemia.  Two  children  were  foimd  who 
showed  advanced  signs  of  starvation. 
Also,  the  researchers  found  children 
with  bow  legs,  rickets,  and  enlarged 
wrists — all  of  which  are  caused  by  a  lack 
of  vitamin  D  which  comes  from  milk. 
They  also  found  gum  sores  which  are 
caused  by  vitamm  C  deficiency.  Vitamin 
C  is  normally  obtained  from  citrus  fruits 
and  tomatoes. 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  Is  tragic 
and  Is  most  tragic  in  the  young.  The  se- 
lect committee  received  testimony  that 
permanent  brain  damage  can  result  if 
children  do  not  receive  proper  nourish- 
ment. 

The  food  stamp  program  offers  one 
solution  to  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 
But,  during  the  years  that  this  program 
has  been  in  operation,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  there  are  several  deficien- 
cies in  this  program. 

In  Texas,  the  major  problem  has  been 
that  few  counties  have  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Under  the  present  law,  the  county 
government  must  request  that  food 
stamps  be  distributed  in  the  county.  In 
Texas,  10  counties  have  made  such  a  re- 
quest. These  coimties  are  Bexar,  Brew- 
ster, Culberson,  El  Paso,  Hudspeth,  Jefl 
Davis,  Pecos,  Presidio,  Tarrant,  and  Ter- 
rell. In  March  of  this  year,  the  most  re- 
cent month  for  which  we  have  data,  only 
39,180  people  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram 

The  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  (S.  2014) 
would  eliminate  this  situation.  The  coun- 
ties would  be  given  strong  incentives  to 
mitiate  food  stamp  programs.  If  they 
still  cannot  do  so,  then  a  program  could 
be  started  through  a  private  agency  or 
some  other  governmental  xmit.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  inability  of  one 
local  governmental  agency  to  institute 
a  food  stamp  program  would  no  longer 
constitute  a  barrier  to  the  distribution 
of  food  stamps  to  those  who  need  them 
and  are  entitled  to  receive  them. 

Two  other  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
certainly  have  beneficial  effects  in  Texas. 
First,  stamps  would  be  made  available 
at  a  price  which  people  could  afford.  At 
the  present  time,  this  Is  not  the  case,  so 
even  in  the  10  counties  in  Texas  which 
do  have  food  stamp  programs,  the  cost 
of  the  stamps  Is  often  too  great  for  many 
people  to  bear.  This  may  be  one  factor 
in  the  low  rate  of  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program  in  those  coimties 
which  have  such  a  program.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  barrier  to  the  efBclent  operation 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  one  which 
should  be  removed. 

Also,  In  Texas,  many  poor  people  live  in 
rural  areas  and  are  thus  not  able  to  ob- 
tain food  stamps  easily.  Under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill,  stamps  could  be  Issued 
by  mail  or  through  food  stores  or  post 
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ofSces.  This  would  make  obtaining  the 
stamps  considerably  less  of  a  difficulty  for 
many  people  in  my  State. 

The  saddest  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
this  situation  exists  all  over  the  Nation. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  has  revealed  in  its  investi- 
gations of  the  problem  \)f  hunger  that  it 
is  a  national  problem.  The  conditions  of 
which  I  spoke  exists  in  all  50  States,  not 
just  in  Texas.  And  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram as  it  is  now  structured  has  the 
same  shortcomings  and  the  same  weak- 
nesses in  the  other  49  States  that  It  has 
in  Texas.  Too  few  counties  across  the 
Nation  have  food  stamp  distribution  pro- 
grams. Too  few  people  are  being  fed.  The 
stamps  are  not  being  provided  at  prices 
which  many  people  who  need  them  can 
afford.  The  process  for  obtaining  them 
is  so  difficult  that  many  people  who  need 
them  are  not  getting  them.  And  this  is 
happening  all  over  the  coimtry,  not  Just 
in  Texas.  I  feel  that  this  bill  should  be 
enact^idkto  remedy  this  problem  all  over 
the  country,  not  Just  in  Texas. 

As  I  told  my  constituents  in  February 
of  this  year,  "It  Is  within  our  power  to 
banish  hunger  and  malnutrition  from 
our  land;  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
exercise  that  power.  Our  unparalleled 
agricultural  abundance  must  be  shared 
with  all  our  people  here  at  home — no 
American  should  be  malnourished." 

I  think  that  the  food  stamp  program 
could  be  a  useful  means  to  this  end.  Un- 
fortunately, this  program  is  not  now  oper- 
ating as  it  should.  I  think  that  the  re- 
forms provided  for  in  this  bill  are  neces- 
sary if  this  program  is  to  achieve  its 
full  potential  for  effectiveness.  I  give  it 
my  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  March.  1969, 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
in  Texas  and  the  March  1969  participa- 
tion in  all  food  distribution  programs  In 
my  State  be  added  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Number  of  persons) 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 

distribution     Food  stamp 


Anderson. 
Angelina.. 
Atascosa.. 


TEXAS 


802 

621 

1,878 


INumbar  of  persons) 


fNumber  of  personsi 


Stata/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 

distribution     Food  stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 

distribution     Food  stamp 


TEXAS— Contlnuwl 

Austin 

Bastrop 

Bee 

Bexar 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson .. 

Caldwell 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass » 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Cochran 

Coke 

Comanche 

Cooke • 

Cottle 

Crosby — • 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Delta 

OeWitt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Duval 

Eastland 

El  Paso 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Galveston 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Grimes — 

Grayson 

Denison  (city) 

Guadalupe 

Hale  

Hamilton 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Harris 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley 

Houston 

Howard • 

Hudspeth 

Hutchison 

Irion 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefl  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Ho|g 

Jim  Wells 

Jones 

Karnes .- 

Kent 

King 

Kinney 


642 

1,687 

335 


2,400  

1,252 

1,972  

1.451  

338 

9,172  

916 

52 

2,221  

1,917  

265 

246 

96 

848 

847 

1571  

224 


22.616 
229 


140 


113  . 

19,090  . 

811  . 

649  . 

1,803  . 

489  . 

1.471  . 

3,299  . 

1,106  . 

"2.' 343". 
3.009  . 
1.313  . 
361 
424 
192 
451 
1.536 
1,681 
3,253 
1.028 
1.968 
2.020 


8.335 


286  . 

940  . 
1,461  . 

273  . 

483  . 

1.592  . 

25.038  . 

830 

1.397 

69 

963 

11.217 

1.895 

689 
2.367 

707 

'  '825' 

92 

386 

1,927 


160 


4.046 
1,657 
3,374 
1.298 
3.047 
99 

dd 

505 


106 
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Kleberg 

Knox 

Lamb 

Ij  Salle.. 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Lubbock 

McLennan 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Matagorda 

Maverick 

Medina 

Milam 

Montague 

Moore 

Morris 

Motely  

Nacogdoches .- 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Orange 

Panola 

Pecot 

Polk 

Potttr 

Presidio 

Rains 

Real 

Red  River 

Robertson 

Sabine  .« 

San  Augustine 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio 

Scurry 

Shelby 

Smith 

Starr 

Stonewall 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Terrell 

Terry 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Val  Verde 

Del  Rio  (City) 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington ■- 

Webb 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Wilson..  

Zapata 

Zavala 


1.922 

532 

638 

1,513  

1,406 

1,093 

1,938 

1,771 

2,086 

38 

1,375 

2,132 

2.625 

1.077 

1,600 

72 

1,861  

3,072 

1,239  

2,289 

976 

55 

879 

292 

2,107 

1.396  

831 

4,516  

1,302 

1.506 


792 


1,471 
1.348 


723 


370 
409 


3,757  .. 
442  .. 
965  .. 

1.636  .. 
4.600  .. 

764  .. 
1,003  .. 

797  .. 
6,430  .. 

194  .. 

543  .. 


{«) 


6.513 
66 


235  . 
1.114  . 
2,136  . 
9,943  . 
l.OtS  . 

834  . 
1,779  . 

204  . 

"i',iai'. 

1,847  . 
1.242  . 

747 
2.542  . 

10,705 
813 
3,477 
1,820 
1,010 
1,351 
1,709 


Texas  total. 


262,074 


39.180 


'  King  County  included  with  Cottle  County. 
:  Red  River  County  discontinued  program  as  ol  September 
30, 1968. 


FOOD  STAMP,  MARCH  1969 


Participation 

Non-P.  A. 

number 

Project  area PA.  persons 

''H^^r- 9,673 

Brewster 66  163 

Culberson 37  103 

El  Paso             - 2,860  5,475 

Hudspeth 12  148 

Jeff  Davis 37  69 

Pecos       24  268 

Presidk) — -  113  610 

Red  River (')  ,0) 

Tarrant 3,304  3,209 

Terrell - \ 65 

ToUl - 16,127  23,053 

2  Red  River  County  discontinued  program  ts  of  Sept.  30, 1968. 


Coupons 


Fiscal  year  date 


Total 


Monthly 

change 

(percent) 


Total 
value 


Bonus 
value 


Bonus 

total 

(percent) 


Average 

bonus  per 

person 


Total 
coupons 


Bonus 
coupons 


22,616 

229 

140 

8.335 

160 

106 

292 

723 

(0. 

6,513  . 

66 


10 

-7 

17 

5 

9 

29 

-8 

8 


16 


$338, 848 
3,890 
1,789 
123.704 
2,332 
1,803 
4.506 
10. 180 

110,125 
1,230 


J191,929 

1,657 

868 

68,867 

1,136 

738 

2,281 

5.598 

46.838 
448 


57 
43 
49 
56 
49 
41 
51 
55 


$8.49 
7.24 
6.20 
8.26 
7  10 
6.96 
7.81 
7.74 


42 
36 


7.19 
6.79 


$2,482,711 
32.585 
16.722 
998.684 
20, 188 
11,665 
42.871 
86.839 
48, 259 
963, 151 
11,359 


{1,367.009 

13,839 

7.881 

528.828 

9.947 

4.652 

22,374 

43.555 

19,227 

400.447 

4,130 


39,180 


598,407 


320.360 


54 


8.18 


4.715.034 


2.421.889 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  joint  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  126) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  126 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  16(a) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  la  amended 
by  striking  "$340,000,000"'  and  Inserting 
"$750,000,000". 

Mr.  KI .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  joint  resolution  waa  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


_.   EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Otto  P.  Otepka,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recommit  the  nomination  of 
Otto  F.  Otepka,  and  on  the  motion  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon's  appointment  of  Otto 
F.  Otepka  to  a  $36,000  a  year  post  on 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
was  an  outlandish  piece  of  political  ex- 
pediency. Let  us  hope  that  it  does  not 
signal  a  return  to  that  era  of  pointless 
suspicion,  fear,  character  assassination, 
and  ruined  careers  that  marked  the  so- 
called  McCarthyism  of  the  1950's. 

When  asked  about  the  President's  de- 
cision to  nominate  Otepka,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  stated: 
I  think  the  appointment  speaks  for  Itself. 


It  certainly  does  and  with  revolting 
eloquence.  The  question  Involved  has 
little  to  do  with  national  security,  sub- 
version,  or  anything   of   that   nature. 
What  Is  Involved  Is  an  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive   branch    sneaking    Information, 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  disclose  to 
anyone,  to  representatives  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Otepka  was  chief  of  security 
evaluations  in  the  State  Department.  In 
1963  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  re- 
moved him  from  this  post  for  giving  con- 
fidential security  flies  to  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  without 
permission.  No  administrator  with  any 
self-respect  could  permit  such  disloyalty, 
and  Secretary  Rusk  was  correct  In  re- 
moving this  witch-hunter  from  his  posi- 
tion. Ehren  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  re- 
fused to  restore  the  disloyal  Otepka  to 
the  post  from  which  he  has  been  ousted. 
Furthermore,    It   has    been    revealed 
that  a  fund  raised  by  groups  with  close 
ties  to  the  lunatic  rlghtwlng  splinter 
group,  the  John  Birch  Society,  so-called, 
paid  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
$26,135  in  legal  expenses  incurred  by 
Otepka  in  his  4-year  fight  to  win  rein- 
statement as  chief  security  evaluator  In 
the    State    Department.    During    that 
period  Otepka  made  numerous  speeches 
at  meetings  of  extreme  rlghtwlng  gath- 
erings. While  he  has  denied  siny  formal 
or  informal  connections  with  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  the  Liberty  Lobby,  so- 
called,  the  fact  is  that  he  has  attended 
rallies  organized  by  Birch  Society  lead- 
ers. At  least  on  one  occasion  he  was  for- 
mally Introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
Birch   National   Council.   Furthermore, 
this  rally  was  headed  by  Clarence  Man- 
ion,  a  member  of  the  national  council  of 
the  "BIrchsaps."  When  questioned  about 
this  by  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Otepka  said: 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  Ideological 
orientation  of  anyone  I  am  associated  with. 

In  his  accoimt  of  this  incident  to  the 
subcommittee  considering  his  nomina- 
tion. Otepka  offered  the  weak  excuse  that 
he  felt  he  was  being  baited  into  making 
statements  that  could  be  used  against 
him. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  that  the  Liberty  Lobby, 
headed  by  Willis  Carto  whose  Fascist 
inclinations  and  associations  have  been 
well  documented,  was  one  of  his  stanch- 
est  champions.  That  neo-Nazi  lunatic 
group  produced  and  distributed  a  film 
entitled  "The  Otepka  Case"  and  its 
pamphlets  consistently  defended  Otepka 
and  attacked  his  critics. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  J.  G.  Sourwine,  chief  counsel  for 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee and  one  of  the  stafif  members  who 
helped  write  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port praising  Otepka,  was  the  person 
through  whom  Otepka  leaked  the  State 
Department  documents  when  both  were 
trying  to  smear  Walt  Rostow.  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson national  security  adviser, 
as  a  security  risk.  Now,  I  take  a  dim  view 
of  a  man  like  Otepka,  who  seeks  to  play 
God  with  other  people's  patriotism. 

Obviously,  Sourwine  has  a  personal  in- 
terest in  having  Otepka  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Although  the  committee  re- 
port seeks  to  disassociate  Otepka  from 


any  formal  or  informal  connections  with 
the  John  Birch  Society  or  the  Liberty 
Lobby,  Sourwine  certainly  was  aware  of 
the  activity  of  these  lunatic  rlghtwlng 
organizations  in  behalf  of  Otepka.  He 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  Otepka 
hsis  called  the  Liberty  Lobby  "a  reputable 
organization — patriotic,"  and  Willis 
Carto,  the  neo-Nazi  who  nms  it,  a  de- 
fender of  "the  fine  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can life."  Furthermore,  Sourwine  him- 
self when  interviewed  by  Joe  Trento  of 
World  Wide  Features,  not  only  expressed 
his  high  regard  for  Liberty  Lobby,  but 
went  further  saying: 

Liberty  Lobby  often  requests  Information 
about  individuals  and  Issues  ...  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  supply  anything  this  dedicated 
group  requests. 

Yet  this  "dedicated  group"  brazenly 
distributes  "Imperium,"  the  Mein  Kampf 
of  American  nazism. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  memorandum 
from  J.  G.  Sourwine  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
printed in  part  2  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Otto  Otepka  nomination,  it  is  stated  that 
over  $21,000  of  the  $26,135  for  legal  ex- 
penses incurred  for  Otepka's  defense  was 
raised  by  the  American  Defense  Fund 
organized  in  1964  by  James  M.  Stewart  of 
Palatine.  HI.  The  memorandum  goes  on 
to  state: 

The  American  Defense  Fund  has  no  con- 
nection of  any  kind  with  the  John  Birch 
Society  .  .  .  according  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  fact  is  that  after  careful  research 
and  inquiry  to  try  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  sponsors  or  directors  of  the 
American  Defense  Fund,  I  have  been  im- 
able  to  determine  any  but  Mr.  Stewart 
himself.  It  is  obvious  that  this  Is  a  one- 
man  paper  organization  dedicated  solely 
to  exonerating  Otto  Otepka. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported  to 
me  that  on  June  16.  1969.  8  days  ago.  this 
same  James  Stewart  attended  a  fund- 
raising  party  at  the  home  of  Julius  W 
Butler  in  Oakbrook.  HI.,  a  Chicago  sub- 
urb. This  is  the  same  Julius  Butler  who 
is  an  admitted  fundraiser  for  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  active  in  several  John 
Birch  front  organizations.  He  also  Is  a 
sponsor  of  a  New  England  Rally  for  God, 
Family,  and  Country  held  armually  near 
Boston,  which  Otto  Otepka  attended  last 
year.  The  guests  at  Mr.  Butler's  home 
last  week  included  Robert  Welch. 
foimder  and  head  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, who  spoke  at  length  spewing  forth 
the  usual  John  Birch  lunatic  obsessions. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  I  am  told, 
were  in  charge  of  the  refreshments  that 
were  served  at  the  meeting  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  crowd  and  received  ap- 
plause. 

This  is  the  ssune  James  Stewart  who 
stated  to  J.  G.  Sourwine  that  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Fund,  which  is  James  Stew- 
art and  him  only,  had  no  connection  of 
any  kind  with  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  an  investigator 
as  trained  and  experienced  as  the  coim- 
sel  for  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee is  said  to  be,  should  on  his 
own  have  questioned  Mr.  Stewart's  state- 
ment £ind  delved  further.  Julius  Butler, 
at  whose  home  Stewart  recently  attended 
a  Birch  Society  rally,  admitted  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  a  reporter  from 
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the  New  York  Times  that  Otto  Otepka 
had  spoken  to  groups  "of  15  to  20  or  30  or 
40  people"  at  his  home  over  the  lEist  sev- 
eral years.  "He  comes  here  whenever  he 
comes  to  Chicago,"  said  Butler.  The  New 
York  Times  also  reported  Mr.  Butler  said 
that  in  addition  to  his  explaining  his  dis- 
pute with  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Otepka  also  talks  about  treason  in  high 
places  in  Washington  "and  all  the  hor- 
rible things  that  are  taking  place." 

Those  BIrchsaps.  or  Sons  of  Birches, 
as  the  former  assistant  minority  leader. 
Tom  Kuchel.  of  California,  used  to  term 
them,  are  seeking  to  play  God  with  other 
people's  patriotism.  They  claim  there  are 
Communists  in  the  State  Department,  on 
the  faculties  of  our  universities,  and  in 
the  clergy.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
name  one. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  free  American,  Otto 
Otepka  has  the  right  to  join  or  associate 
with  the  John  Birch  Society  or  any  other 
organization.  He  has  violated  no  laws  in 
accepting  money  from  Blrchltes  or  Sons 
of  Birches  to  use  the  terminology  of  our 
friend.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  or  other 
lunatic  rlghtwlng  sources  to  meet  legal 
costs  of  his  unsuccessful  fight  for  rein- 
statement as  chief  security  evaluator  of 
the  State  Department.  However,  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  with  such  a  record — 
a  man  who  unhesitatingly  accepted  more 
than  $22,000  from  these  groups — should 
be  confirmed  for  a  post  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  loyalty  of  American  citizens 
and  organizations. 

Of  course,  he  reported  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  he  would  "resist  with  every 
resource  at  my  command  any  attempt  to 
establish  in  this  country  a  Nazi,  or 
Fascist,  or  Communist  government,  or 
any  other  form  of  totalitarianism." 

His  past  record  clearly  belies  this.  In 
my  view,  any  man  who  has  accepted  sup- 
port from  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
Liberty  Lobby,  and  organizations  of  that 
ilk  has  a  warped  concept  of  Americanism, 
has  no  place  on  the  public  payroll  and 
certainly  not  in  a  position  in  which  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  judge  the  loyalty 
of  other  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  16,  1969,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Otepka  nomination  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Security  Pooh-Bah."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SECTTBrrT  Pooh-Bah 

Otto  Otepka's  long  and  unfaithful  service 
to  the  State  Department  certainly  entitled 
him  to  some  reward  from  those  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  peculiar 
form  of  infidelity.  And  for  a  while  it  seemed 
as  though  President  Nixon  had  found  an 
innocuous.  If  somewhat  expensive,  spot  for 
him,  as  a  $36,000-a-year  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  an  agency 
which  has  no  work  to  perform  and  con- 
sequently no  secrets  to  leak.  The  title  prob- 
ably seemed  congenial,  if  not  actuaUy  hon- 
orific, to  Mr.  Otepka.  And  President  John- 
son had  already  established  a  precedent  for 
using  the  Board  as  a  sinecure  for  the  polit- 
ically wounded  and  disabled. 

But  there  Is  a  scheme  afoot.  It  appears, 
surreptitiously  to  turn  the  chairmanship  of 
the  SACB  from  a  slnectire  Into  a  seat  of 
power,  from  a  bad  joke  Into  tm  ugly  menace. 
S.  12 — cited  as  the  "Internal  Security  Act  of 


1969" — a  bin  sponsored  by  Mr.  Otepka's  spon- 
sor, Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  and  by  a 
collection  of  the  Senate's  ultraconservatlve 
sedition  hunters,  would  create  In  the  United 
States  Government  a  brand-new  super- 
snooper  agency  to  be  designated  the  "Security 
Administration  for  Executive  Departments" 
and  to  be  "subordinate  only  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  This  new  agency  would 
serve  as  a  sort  of  Politburo,  supervising  all 
security  clearances,  would  have  power  to  Ini- 
tiate cases  before  the  SACB.  would  conduct 
continuing  surveys  and  Inspections  of  the 
loyalty  and  security  activities  of  all  Execu- 
tive agencies,  would  train  seciirlty  personnel 
and  would  exercise  a  variety  of  additional 
powers.  Although  the  bill  does  not  actually  so 
designate  him.  the  proper  title  for  Its  Admin- 
istrator would  be  "Commissar." 

The  bill  contains  an  Interesting  provision: 
"The  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  may  be  appointed  as  Admin- 
istrator, and  If  so  appointed  may  continue  to 
hold  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  during  any 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  appointed 
and  designated  as  such  Chairman."  Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  the  architects  of  this 
legislative  extravaganza  have  in  mind?  How 
foreslghted  they  are!  The  present  Chairman 
of  the  SACB,  John  W.  Mahan,  a  deserving 
Democrat — deserving  of  a  more  honorable 
office — could  readily  be  replaced  by — guess 
who? — the  refurbished  Mr.  Otepka.  and  the 
authors  of  this  remarkable  measure  would, 
if  they  managed  to  get  it  enacted,  then  have 
their  own  particular  darling  In  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  mighty. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  possibility  that 
one  must  evaluate  the  statement  made  by 
Senate  Majority  Whip  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
that  "I  don't  think  there  Is  room  on  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  for  someone 
whose  basis  of  strength  Is  the  support  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  Liberty  Lobby." 
How  much  more  vital  It  is  to  keep  such  a 
person  from  the  office  of  Security  Pooh-Bah. 
There  must  be  room  for  Mr.  Otepka  on  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee where  he  will  be  relatively  harm- 
less and  feel  entirely  at  home.  S.  12  is  a  night- 
mare.  With  Otto  Otepka  administering  it,  it 
would  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  difOcult  to  reconcile  Secretary  Rogers 
declining  to  reinstate  Otepka  with  the 
President's  nominating  him  to  a  $36,000 
post,  albeit  in  a  worthless  Federal  agency. 
If  the  President  had  deliberately  set  out 
to  make  his  administration  appear  ludi- 
crous he  could  not  have  chose  a  better 
means  than  through  promoting  Otepka. 
This  nomination  is  an  insult  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  Is  pure  political  chicanery, 
and  the  Senate  should  reject  It  forthwith. 

The  Otepka  nomination  raises  an  issue 
of  more  Importance  than  the  promotion 
of  a  petty,  self-seeking  bureaucrat.  Again 
it  raises  the  question  ag  to  why  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  has  been 
permitted  to  exist  at  all.  The  President's 
appointment  of  Otepka  might  be  simply 
dismissed  as  his  tossing  a  bone  to  restive 
rlghtwlng  elements.  More  important,  it 
may  be  an  Indication  that  he  intends  to 
keep  alive  part  of  his  past  as  a  Commu- 
nist chased  by  resurrecting  the  discred- 
ited Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  once  and  for  all  abolish 
the  SACB.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  acted  upon  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  high  time  to  rid  the  Federal 
Grovemment  of  this  insidious  leftover  of 
the  witchhunts,  this  boondoggle  costing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  annually. 


In  the  19  years  since  its  creation,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has 
sierved  no  useful  purpose  and  has  not 
made  a  single  contribution  to  the  welfare 
or  safety  of  the  Nation.  The  major  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  creating  it  has  been 
held  unconstitutional.  From  1965  through 
1967.  the  Board  did  not  hold  a  meeting 
and  there  were  no  cases  pending  before 
it.  In  fact,  in  1967,  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation specifying  that  the  Board  had  to 
hold  at  least  one  hearing  in  1968  or  go 
cxut  of  business.  Subsequently,  under 
great  political  pressure  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  sent  the  Board  seven  cases  and 
the  Board  started  its  hearings  in  Septem- 
ber 1968.  Since  then,  it  has  dealt  with 
three  cases  naming  minor  Communist 
Party  functionaries  as  members  of  a 
"Communist-action"  group,  a  process 
that  Involved  only  6  days  of  hearings,  1 
day  of  oral  arguments  and  reading  of 
extensive  FBI  reports.  Recently,  the 
Board  began  hearings  on  three  more 
cases  which  are  nothing  more  than 
"make  work"  cases  to  keep  this  worthless 
agency  in  business. 

Apart  from  che  five  Board  members, 
only  10  employees  remain,  who  do  noth- 
ing today  but  send  messages  to  one  an- 
other and  expend  energy  once  or  twice 
a  month  to  draw  their  salaries.  Their 
average  salary  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  This  year 
this  boondoggle  is  costing  taxpayers  more 
than  $365,000,  all  completely  wasted.  The 
continued  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  this  absurd  boondoggle  is  im- 
conscionable  at  a  time  when  we  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  save  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  what- 
ever to  continue  this  virtually  dead 
agency.  According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  should  know,  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  has  lost  90  percent 
of  its  membership  since  reaching  its 
numericAl  peak  strength  25  years  ago. 
The  FBI  report  is  that  there  were  80,000 
Commimists  in  the  United  States  in  1944. 
The  Soviet  Red  Army  was  crushing  Hit- 
ler's "supermen"  in  Europe,  and  in 
America  there  was  tolerance  for  home- 
grown Communists.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  our  ally  at  that  time  and  some  20 
million  of  its  finest  youngsters  had  given 
their  lives  to  help  save  the  world  from 
Nazi  domination. 

Quoting  J.  Edgar  Hoover  again,  at  the 
present  time  he  estimates  that  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  Communist  has 
nose-dived  and  instead  of  being  80,000, 
as  it  was  in  1944,  their  total  strength  in 
the  United  States  today  is  between  8,000 
and  10,000. 

In  that  total  of  8.000  or  10,000,  Mr. 
President,  are  included  those  FBI  agents 
who  have  infiltrated — we  do  not  know 
in  what  numbers — and  are  masquerad- 
ing as  Communists.  At  most,  there  is  one 
Communist  in  the  United  States  for  every 
21,000  non-Commimists,  the  odds  In  fa- 
vor of  free  institution  being  21.000  to  1. 

Customarily  from  80,000  to  83,000 
spectators  sit  in  the  Cleveland  Stadium 
Sunday  afternoons  witnessing  National 
League  football  games,  cheering  on  the 
Cleveland  Browns.  Mr.  President,  many, 
many  times  I  have  been  seated  with  those 
80,000  to  83,000.  and  I  have  never  felt 
any  fear  whatsoever  of  the  Communists 
there.  Taking  the  FBI  calculations — and 
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they  should  be  correct— then  all  of  three 
people  in  that  entire  crowd  of  80,000 
might  be  Ctonununlsts.  Should  we  be 
afraid  that  those  few  wlU  harm  the 
rest  of  us?  Furthermore,  we  have  on 
our  side  the  brains  and  brawn  of  the 
city  and  State  police,  the  FBI,  the  Army 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy— and  never  for- 
getting the  Marines.  Do  we  need  the  five 
men  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  some  10  employees  feeding  at 
toe  public  trough  to  gallop  to  our  aid? 
u  it  is  claimed  that  we  no  longer  are 
the  land  of  the  free,  let  us  at  least  be 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

When  the  SACB  was  created  in  1950. 
It  was  a  bad  idea.  That  was  my  opinion 
tn«i;  that  in  my  opinion  now.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  change  it.  Instead,  the 
evidence  clearly  and  convincingly  shows 
an  effort  to  introduce  totalitarian  unl- 
wrmlty  into  political  thinking  The 
Board  by  the  very  fact  it  is  permitted 
to  exist,  continues  to  be  a  challenge  to  the 
bade  principles  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  of  our  Republic. 

lii  1950.  when  President  Truman 
vetoed  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  which 
created  this  bureaucratic  monstrosity 
he  said  m  his  veto  message: 

in^^tfr''"^'"  °^  *^*  ^^  "•  "o*  merely 
L  cf«r  It^"*"  unworkable:  they  represent 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our  Inatltu- 
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His  warning  has  been  validated  in  nu- 
merous Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  all  but  nullified  that  legislation 

The  SACB  is  part  of  that  debris  of  the 
witch  hunts  of  the  1950's.  the  so-caUed 
period  of  "Joe  McCarthyism,"  that  still 
lingers  with  us  to  some  extent.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  era  in  which  a  number  of 
practices  were  adopted  which  were 
claimed  to  be  necessary  for  the  national 
security,  which  would  have  shocked  our 
forefathers. 

Btony  of  the  nefarious  laws  of  the 
McCarthy  era  were  subsequently  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Coiut  of  the  United  States.  I  maintain 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  civil  liber- 
ties, historians  of  the  future  will  credit 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
with  playing  a  major  role  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  traditional  concepts  of 
mdlvidual  Uberty. 

We  have  recovered  somewhat  from 
that  era,  but  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  unfortunately,  is  stUl 
with  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  today 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sop  to  the  right- 
wing  and  a  convenient  place  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  place  his  friends.  Senators  will 
recall  that  in  1967  President  Johnson 
nominated  Simon  F.  McHugh,  Jr.,  to  the 
SACB.  At  the  time  Mr.  McHugh  was  a 
minor  executive  in  the  SmaU  Business 
Admmlstration,  but,  more  important,  he 
was  the  husband  of  a  one-time  personal 
secretary  to  President  Johnson. 

So,  he  became  a  member  of  that  Board 
by  Presidential  appointment,  and  he  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Board,  although  his 
appointment  was  criticized  violently  by 
some  of  those  who  are  now  opposing  this 
nomination. 

The  Chairman  is  John  W.  Mahan,  a 
former  national  commander  of  the  VFW, 
who   headed   a   Veterans   for   Johnson 


Committee  in  1964.  When  asked  by  a 
White  House  aide  to  take  a  vacancy  on 
the  Board,  he  replied  that  he  had  never 
even  heard  of  it.  The  other  two  members 
are  Leonard  L.  Sells,  who  was  an  attorney 
for  the  Renegotiation  Board,  and  John 
S.  Patterson,  neither  of  them  with  a  dis- 
tinguished background  of  public  service 
entitling  them  to  a  $36,000  a  year  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  safety  of  this 
country  does  not  depend  In  even  the 
slightest  measure  on  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  It  does  depend  on 
citizens  and  leaders  who  realize  that  hun- 
ger, poverty,  and  unemployment  pave  the 
way  to  communism.  Those  who  have  ap- 
propriated the  issue  of  communism  to 
serve  their  political  ends  are  poor  reeds  to 
lean  on  in  a  fight  against  communism. 
These  are  the  men  who  will  be  found  con- 
tinually on  the  side  of  the  powerful  spe- 
cial interests.  They  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  oppose  all  measures  to 
make  life  better  for  more  people  and  to 
insiilate  them  against  communism — pro- 
tection against  dependence  on  old  age, 
unemployment,  and  occupational  haz- 
ards, the  elimination  of  poverty,  slums, 
and  hunger  and  malnutrition  that  afflict 
millions  of  Americans,  decent  housing 
medical  care  for  the  elderly,  farm  pro- 
grams based  on  the  knowledge  that  a 
healthy  agriculture  Is  potent  insurance 
against  communism,  the  right  of  labor  to 
bargain  for  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  It 
helps  to  create,  and  providing  a  decent 
education  for  every  American  child. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  at  all  times  mani- 
fest the  pioneering  spirit  of  free  and 
courageous  men  and  women  intent  on 
maintaining  our  way  of  life  and  adhering 
to  those  sacred  guarantees  in  our  Con- 
stitution. Let  us  reaffirm  the  Ideals  and 
principles  that  have  made  our  Nation  the 
hope  of  the  world.  As  one  who  despises 
Communists,  communism,  and  Commu- 
nist methods.  I  urge  that  this  scarecrow 
agency,  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  be  discarded  along  with  all  re- 
minders of  totalitarianism  in  our  society. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
despite   his   denials   Otto   Otepka   has 
strong    ties    to    un-American    extreme 
right-wing  organizations  and  many  of 
their  leaders.  Also,  it  appears  that  the 
response  from  J.  G.  Sourwine  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  staff  to  specific  In- 
qmnes  of  Senators  Hart.  Kennedy,  Bur- 
dick,  and  Tydings  respecting  finances 
and  connections  of  Otto  Otepka  wa*  in- 
conclusive, based  ahnost  entirely  on  the 
statements  of  individuals  Involved   and 
seriously  lacking  in  depth  and  careful 
research.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
should  investigate  further  any  formal  or 
informal     connections     between     Otto 
Otepka  and  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
Liberty  Lobby,  and  any  persons  or  orga- 
nizaUons  actively  associated  with  either 
of  these  lunatic  fringe  groups. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recommit  the  nomination  of  Otto  Otepka. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  minority  leader,  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  motion  take  place 
not  later  than  2:30  p.m. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  the  understand- 


ing that  at  least  30  minutes  of  the  time 
will  be  given  to  the  proponents  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  say.  with  all  deference,  that  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  That  would  give  us  how 
much  time?  The  Senator  mentioned 
2:30.  I  do  not  know  how  many  speakers 
there  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  time 
Senator.  ' 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  hiqulre  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  whether  his  request  that  the 
vote  on  the  nomination  take  place  at 
2:30  o'clock  will  be  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct,  the 
vote  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  vote  on  the 
pending  motion  will  occur  at  2:30  o'clock 
pjn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  if 
any  complications  arise  at  that  time, 
we  will  take  care  of  them  then.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year.  In  connection  with  the  nom- 
ination of  Walter  J.  Hlckel  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  I  had  occasion  to  do  some 
study  and  research  on  the  advice  and 
consent  function  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  it 
related  to  nominees  for  various  govern- 
mental posts  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  My  statement 
on  same  and  my  reasoning  in  support- 
ing Mr.  nickel's  nomination  will  be 
found  at  page  1522  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  22,  1969. 

In  that  statement,  I  pointed  out  the 
criteria  which  the  Senate  might  keep 
in  mind  in  the  case  of  a  nominee  for 
the  Cabinet,  the  President's  official 
family,  the  members  of  which  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of,  at  the  discretion  of,  and 
to  the  possible  embarrassment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  different  cri- 
teria were  necessarily  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  appointees  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  for  life,  or  to  regulatory 
bodies  for  a  fixed  term,  where  the  control 
of  and  the  dh-ect  responsibility  to  the 
President  were  absent. 
I  said  at  that  time: 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  shed  little  light  on  what 
criteria  the  Senate  should  apply  In  exercising 
Its  advise  and  consent  authority.  Through 
almost  two  centuries  of  experience  In  Imple- 
menting this  responsibility,  different  Sena- 
tors under  different  circumstances  facing 
different  questions  have  exercised  their  pre- 
rogatives In  different  ways. 

In  studying  the  historical  evolution  of  thU 
senatorial  authority,  I  am  constramed  to  con- 
clude that  a  standard  or  criterion  applicable 
to  one  category  of  nominee  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  proper  standard  for  another 
category  of  nominee. 

It  is  one  thing  to  consider  the  background 
and  qualiflcations  of  a  potential  Supreme 
Court  Justice  to  be  appointed  for  life.  It  is 
another  thing  to  consider  the  background 
and  qualifications  of  an  appomtee  to  an  In- 
dependent regulatory  agency  who  will  serve 
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independently  of  the  President  and  often  for 
s  fixed  term  of  years.  It  is  still  another  thing 
to  consider  the  background  and  qualiflcations 
of  an  appointee  to  the  Cabinet  who  operates 
under  the  direction  of  and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President. 

In  one  of  the  few  books  devoted  to  the 
advice  and  consent  function.  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Harris  made  these  observations:^ 

"The  tests  applied  by  the  Senate  in  con- 
sidering nominations  vary  widely,  depend- 
ing In  part  on  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  office  concerned  and  whether  the 
nomination  is  one  to  which  the  Senate  gives 
Individual  attention.  Well-established  cus- 
tom accords  the  President  wide  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  members  of  his  own  Cabinet, 
vho  are  regarded  as  his  chief  assistants  and 
advisers  'p.  379) . 

'It  is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  philosophy  and  general  outlook  of 
nominees  to  high  federal  offices,  particularly 
to  regulatory  bodies  and  to  the  bench.  These 
offices  stand  in  a  different  position  from  that 
of  the  heads  of  executive  departments  for 
whose  actions  the  President  is  responsible 
(p.  384). 

"The  confirmation  of  presidential  nomina- 
tions to  independent  regulatory  commissions 
is  always  of  especial  Importance,  for  members 
of  these  commissions  are  regarded  as  having 
a  special  relationship  to  Congress.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  passing  upon  the 
nominations  is  not  limited  to  the  technical 
qualiflcations  of  the  nominee  and  his  fitness 
for  the  office:  it  is  appropriately  concerned 
with  his  stand  on  broad  policies  and  the  ef- 
fect his  appointment  may  have  upon  the 
functioning  of  the  commission.  Often  the 
character  and  attitude  of  the  officers  who 
head  an  agency  have  as  much  to  do  with  its 
policies  as  the  legislation  under  which  it 
operates.  The  Senate  must  therefore  con- 
sider whether  a  nominee  to  a  regulatory  com- 
mission is  in  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
of  the  laws  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
administer,  and  whether  he  vtrlU  support 
policies  which  are  agreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  (p.  178).  Joseph  P.  Harris,  'The 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate'  (University 
of  California  Press,  1953) ." 

Today  we  consider  the  appointment 
of  Otto  F.  Otepka  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
serve  for  a  fixed  term  ending  August  9, 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  position  for  which  Mr.  Otepka  has 
been  nominated  and  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  case  history  as  bearing  thereon. 

THE    ROLE    or    THE    SUBVERSIVE     ACTIVmES 
CONTROL  BOARD 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board — ^which  I  shall  hereinafter  refer 
to  as  SACB — was  created  by  law  in  1950. 
Through  the  years  since  its  creation,  its 
duties  have  been  drastically  reduced  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  However,  in  1968  Con- 
gress granted  further  powers  to  the 
SACB. 

The  Board  is  now  empowered  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  compel  the  appearance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence by  subpena  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  groups  named  by 
the  Attorney  General  are  Communist- 
action  or  Communist-front  groups,  or 
whether  named  individuals  are  members 
of  Communist-action  groups. 

Persons  found  by  the  SACB  to  be 
Communists  or  members  of  Communist- 
front  groups  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
holding  Federal  appointive  positions, 
and  from  holding  jobs  with  labor  orga- 
nizations or  in  defense  facilities. 


Groups  found  by  the  Board  to  be  Com- 
munist organizations  must  announce 
themselves  as  such  in  using  the  malls 
or  any  broadcast  media  and  must  be 
denied  tax-exempt  status. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  ignored  that 
it  is  proposed  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress  in  S.  12  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned powers  be  considerably  expanded. 

The  SACB  is,  then,  a  board  with  ex- 
isting authority  and  prospectively,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  sponsors  of 
S.  12.  it  will  have  even  expanded  author- 
ity in  the  area  of  adjudging,  evaluating, 
and  handling  security  matters  and  files. 

To  this  Qoard  Mr.  Otepka  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President. 

THE     OTEPKA     CASE 

Otto  Otepka's  case  within  the  State 
Department  began  in  1963.  During  the 
course  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  Mr.  Otep- 
ka handed  over  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Sourwine. 
chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  some 
34  documents  of  which  11  were  classi- 
fied ranging  in  degree  of  classification 
from  "confidential"  to  "official  use  only" 
to  "limited  official  use." 

Otepka  was  charged  with  'conduct 
imbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  in  connection  with  the 
handing  over  of  these  papers  to  Mr. 
Sourwine.  At  the  outset  he  was  also 
charged  with  other  allegedly  improper 
acts,  but  these  other  charges  were  later 
dropped  by  the  Department  of  State  by 
the  time  the  case  was  presented  to  the 
hearing  officer. 

Specifically,  Otepka  was  charged  with 
violating  the  Presidential  directive  of 
March  13,  1948,  which  provides,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

All  reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to  the 
loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  employ- 
ees (including  reports  of  such  investiga- 
tive agencies),  shall  be  maintained  in  con- 
fidence, and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or 
disclosed  except  as  required  in  the  efficient 
conduct  of  business. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  officer  is 
printed  at  pages  75-84  of  the  April  15, 
1969.  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  the  instant  nomination — hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "hearing."  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  findings  No.  12 
and  No.  42  which  I  read  herewith  ver- 
batim: 

No.  12.  Based  upon  my  consideration  of 
all  the  testimony  and  evidence  on  record 
in  the  Appellant's  case,  I  find  that  the  Appel- 
lant delivered  the  two  memoranda  and 
investigative  report  to  a  person  outside  of  the 
Department  of  State  without  authority  and 
In  violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13.  1948  (13  FR  1359).  I  find  that 
this  action  is  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State.  I  find  no  extenu- 
atmg  circumstances  which  would  mitigate 
the  delivery  of  the  two  memoranda  and 
Investigative  report  to  the  person  outside  the 
Department.  (See  Hearing  p.  78) 

No.  42.  The  Code  of  Ethics  for  Govern- 
ment Service,  86th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
House  Document  No.  103,  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  July  11, 
1958,  states  m  part: 

"Any  person  in  government  service  should : 

"I.  Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  prin- 
ciples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party,  or  Government  department. 

"II.  Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws  and 
legal  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
of  all  governments  therein  and  never  be  a 
party  to  their  evasion. . . ." 


I  consider  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13.  1948,  as  a  positive  regulation  for 
the  conduct  of  Executive  Branch  personnel 
In  the  administration  of  the  employee  loy- 
alty program.  The  Directive  is  reasonable 
enough,  setting  forth  a  procedure  whereby 
loyalty-security  information  can  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  at  this 
point  for  emphasis  because  I  think  It  is 
vital  to  the  case.  The  hearing  officer  said: 

The  directive  is  reasonable  enough,  setting 
forth  a  procedure  whereby  loyalty-security 
information  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress. 

That  is  a  course  of  procedure  which 
Mr.  Otepka  did  not  follow. 
The  hearing  officer  went  on  to  add: 
I  find  that  the  Appellant,  as  an  employee 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  is  bound  to  the 
proper  Implementation  of  the  Presidential 
Directive.  The  Code  of  Ethics  for  those  in 
Government  Service  requires  adherence  to 
a  proper  regulation  and  requires  further,  that 
no  government  employee  be  a  party  to  the 
evasion  of  a  legal  regulation.  The  Appellant 
has  requested  a  consideration  of  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  which  he  states  per- 
mit him  to  apply  a  different  rule,  I  have 
£0  examined  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  find  no  reason  to  evade  the  appli- 
cation of  the  foregoing  rule.  (See  Hearing  p. 
83) 

Mr.  President,  on  December  9,  1967 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  affirmed 
the  finding  relating  to  Otepka,  and  Otep- 
ka was  reprimanded,  reduced  one  civil 
service  grade,  and  transferred  to  duties 
"which  do  not  involve  the  administration 
of  personnel  security  functions."  See 
hearing,  page  86. 

The  case  then  moved  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

On  May  20,  1968,  the  Chief  of  the  Ap- 
peals Examining  Office  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  made  his  findings,  again 
affirming  the  prior  findings.  The  report, 
in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

He  [  otepka  1  delivered  to  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel, Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity three  documents  of  a'security  nature. 
He  had  no  right  to  take  the  fiies  and  records 
of  his  agency  and  release  information  which 
he  knew  may  be  disclosed  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore,  he  had  no  right  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  those  who  were  named  in  the 
three  documents.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that 
having  taken  this  action  one  time,  he  might 
well  do  it  again  and  it  is  reasonable  for 
Management  (the  Department  of  State)  to 
discipline  him  and  remove  him  from  the 
area  where  he  has  demonstrated  capacity  for 
harm.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  State  was  for 
a  cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  and  that  the  decision  to  effect  the 
actioh  was  not  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or 
capricious.   (See  Hearings,  p.  91) 

On  September  25,  1968,  the  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Review  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  rendered  its  decision 
in  the  Otepka  case,  again  affirming  the 
previous  findings.  The  Board  of  Appeals 
said,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  appellate  record  establishes  that  the 
appellant  was  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  aforementioned  Presidential  Directive 
and  that  he  knew  of  the  proE^itlons  con- 
tained therein.  Surely,  the  aBpellant,  who 
had  occupied  highly  responsible  security 
positions  in  the  Department  of  State,  in- 
cluding that  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Security,  as  well  as  the  position  of  super- 
visory Personnel  Security  Specialist,  was  un- 
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der  a  duty  to  uphold  and  comply  with  the 
Presidential  Directive  of  March  18.  1948.  HIb 
failure  to  do  so,  under  the  circumstances 
disclosed  by  the  evidence  of  record,  clearly 
constituted  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  State,  &a  the  Deportment 
alleged.  ...  i 

On  October  5,  1968,  Mr.  Otepka  an- 
nounced in  the  press  that  he  would  ap- 
pesH  his  case  to  the  Federal  courts,  as 
was  his  right.  However,  he  never  did  piu-- 
sue  that  appeal,  dropping  the  appeal  of 
his  own  volition. 

When  President  Nixon  assumed  ofQce, 
he  instructed  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
to  review  the  case. 

On  February  19,  1969,  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  wrote  to  Mr.  Otepka  stat- 
ing his  conclusion  that  "the  CEise  had 
been  fully  and  exhaustively  litigated 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  law  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission"  and  that  the  case  would 
not  be-reopened. 

THlfCAse  AS  rr  applies  to  mk.  otepka's 

NOMINATION  TO  THE  SACB 

Mr.  President  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Otepka  has  had  liis  full  day  in  adminis- 
trative court,  so  to  speak,  and  could  have 
had  an  even  fuller  day  in  Federal  court 
had  he  wished  to  pursue  that  remedy. 

As  a  governmental  employee  handling 
security  matters,  he  has  been  foimd 
wanting  by  first  the  State  Department 
hearing  ofBcer,  next  the  Secretary  of 
State,  next  the  Civil  Service  appeals  ex- 
amining officer,  next  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  next  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Board  of  Appeals  and  Re- 
views. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  refused 
to  reinstate  Mr.  Otepka. 

Mr.  Otepka  knowingly  and  willfully 
transmitted  State  Department  security 
docimients  in  \'iolation  of  a  Presidential 
directive.  He  did  so,  as  the  hearing  of- 
ficer found,  with  "no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances which  would  mitigate  the  de- 
livery of  the  two  memorandimis  and  in- 
vestigative report  to  the  person  outside 
the  Department."  See  hearing,  page  78. 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Senate  can  now 
give  its  advice  and  consent — the  con- 
stitutional value  and  validity  of  which 
most  of  us  are  now  striving  to  restore — 
to  elevate  Mr.  Otepka  to  a  position  of 
even  higher  prestige  and  power  in  the 
field  of  security. 

For  us  to  do  so  is  to  say  that  the 
record  of  all  the  previous  hearings  and 
the  findings  therein  were  baseless. 

For  us  to  do  so  is  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  substitutes  it- 
self as  a  Federal  appellate  court,  a  court 
to  which  Mr.  Otepka  declined  to  take 
his  case. 

For  us  to  do  so  is  to  close  our  eyes 
and  minds  to  the  exhaustive  hearings  of 
record  compiled  in  this  case. 

For  us  to  do  so  is  to  reward  an  inten- 
tional violation  of  a  Government  secu- 
rity order  by  placing  the  violator  in  the 
highest  echelon  of  security  control  and 
supervision. 

For  us  to  do  so  is  to  introduce  Mr. 
Otepka  once  again  into  the  security  field 
after  he  had  been  transferred  out  of 
such  field  because  of  an  intentional 
breach  of  security  conduct. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  seriously  incon- 


sistent— it  is  more  than  that:  It  is 
blindly  hjrpocrltical. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  will 
present  additional  matters  they  wish  to 
have  considered  by  further  committee 
hearings  on  this  nomination.  They,  of 
course,  have  the  right  to  express  their 
doubts.  For  myself,  without  delving  into 
any  other  areas  and  confining  myself 
to  the  appendix  to  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee,  on  the 
desk  of  every  Senator,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Otepka,  by  reason  of  his  past 
conduct  in  the  handling  of  security  af- 
fairs. Is  an  inadequate  nominee  for  an 
even  loftier  position  in  the  security  field. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Otepka 
as  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  President  should  have  wide 
discretion  in  making  major  appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  Constitution 
places  upon  the  Senate  the  obligation  to 
determine  the  basic  qualifications  of 
nominees. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  having  been  stripped  of  its  orig- 
inal functions  which  were  declared  im- 
constitutional,  now  serves  little  or  no 
useful  purpose. 

Despite  its  lack  of  usefulness,  the 
Board  can  by  its  actions  vitally  afifect 
the  lives  and  careers  of  those  whom  it  in- 
vestigates. For  this  reason,  its  members 
ought  to  be  men  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment. I  am  not  satisfied  that  Mr.  Otepka 
is  such  a  man. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  which  cre- 
ated this  Board  was  enacted  at  the  height 
of  the  Joseph  McCarthy  era.  President 
Truman,  with  the  full  support  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  recognized  its  dangers  and  ve- 
toed, it  saying: 

This  bUl  would  work  to  the  detriment  of 
oiu-  national  secxirlty. 

The  act  required  the  registration  of 
Communists  in  violation  of  their  fifth 
amendment  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Other  of  its  ill-advised  provisions 
authorized  the  creation  of  detention 
camps  in  this  free  country. 

In  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  virtually 
did  away  with  the  Board  by  declaring 
imconstltutional  its  power  to  police  the 
compulsory  registration  of  Communists. 
Thereafter,  the  Board  did  nothing  and 
did  not  even  meet  for  3  years.  Neverthe- 
less, its  five  members  each  were  paid 
handsome  salaries  of  $26,000  a  year.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  Board  became  payoffs 
for  political  favors.  The  taxpayers  paid 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year — or 
over  $5  million  in  the  history  of  the 
SACB — for  an  agency  that  accomplished 
nothing. 

Last  year.  Congress  renewed  the  powers 
of  the  Board  by  authorizing  it  to  hold 
hearings  to  determine  whether  groups  or 
individuals  named  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  Communist  affiliated.  This  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  only  3  to  2,  with 
95  Members  absent. 

An  amendment  to  this  legislation  pro- 


vided that  the  Board  would  expire  unless 
the  Attorney  General  sent  names  to  it 
before  the  end  of  1968.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, the  Attorney  General  submitted  a 
few  names  to  the  Board  to  prolong  its 
precarious  existence. 

The  Board  is  not  needed  In  order  to 
prosecute  those  who  actually  conspire  to 
overthrow  our  Government. 

The  Board  is  not  needed  to  Investigate 
subversives  of  the  right  or  the  left.  The 
FBI  has  ample  powers  to  do  this. 

The  Board's  only  function  is  that  of 
labeling  organizations  as  Communist  or 
Communist  fronts.  The  statutory  stand- 
ard of  what  "Communist"  means  is  so 
vague  that  this  can  seriously  jeopardize 
the  basic  individual  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

The  Board  is  directed  only  at  the  world 
Communist  movement.  It  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  totalitarian  organizations 
of  the  extreme  right — which  can  endan- 
ger our  liberties  just  as  gravely  as  those 
of  the  extreme  left. 

Useful  or  not,  the  Board  nevertheless 
can  profoundly  affect  the  lives  of  those 
it  investigates.  It  it  determines  that 
named  individuals  are  members  of  Com- 
munist-action or  Communist-front  orga- 
nizations, this  will  prevent  them  from 
holding  public  office  and  will  seriously 
diminish  their  chances  of  obtaining  or 
keeping  private  employment. 

Because  of  its  power  over  the  lives  of 
American  citizens,  the  Board  must  be 
composed  of  men  who  meet  high  stand- 
ards of  fairness,  discretion,  and  judg- 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  his  record,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  Otto  Otepka  has  shown 
these  qualities. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  recom- 
mended his  confirmation,  discusses  ex- 
tensively whether  Mr.  Otepka  has  lied, 
engaged  in  other  misconduct,  or  has  been 
associated  with  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions of  a  subversive  character.  It  con- 
cludes that  he  has  not. 

The  report  does  not,  however,  satis- 
factorily answer  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Otepka  in  his  actions  has  demon- 
strated the  caliber  of  judgment  that 
would  justify  his  being  appointed  to  such 
a  sensitive  post. 

Mr.  Otepka  served  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment's chief  security  investigator  until 
1963,  when  he  was  removed  from  this 
job.  Two  boards — a  specially  appointed 
State  D^artment  investigative  board 
and  a  Cnvil  Service  Appeals  Board- 
upheld  Ijiis  demotion. 

His  r^oval  by  the  State  Department 
from  matters  involving  the  administra- 
tion or  personnel  security  functions  was 
sustained  by  the  Democratic  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk.  His  Republican 
successor,  William  P.  Rogers,  refused  to 
reinstate  him. 

I  do  not  understand  a  double  stand- 
ard by  which  a  man  who  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  unfit  to  hold  a  security 
post  in  the  State  Department  is  never- 
theless fit  to  hold  an  even  higher  rank- 
ing and  higher  paid  position  in  a  major 
Federal  security  agency. 

If,  as  a  Democratic  and  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  State  have  determined.  Mr. 
Otepka  is  not  suited  to  pass  upon  sensi- 
tive personnel  security  matters  in  the 
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state  Department,  how  can  he  be  quali- 
fied to  pass  upon  matters  of  a  similar 
nature  as  a  member  of  the  Board? 

Can  it  be  that  the  Board  is  a  "harm- 
less" place  for  Mr.  Otepka,  because  it  has 
been  Inactive  for  so  long?  This  consoling 
thought  is  no  longer  true.  The  Board 
was  given  renewed  powers  by  Congress 
last  year,  and  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  activating  it  by  sending  it  the  names 
of  persons  to  investigate. 

It  may  prove  even  more  hazardous  to 
have  Mr.  Otepka  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  than  as  a  State  Department 
security  evaluator.  In  the  latter  post,  his 
actions  were  at  least  reviewable  by  his 
superiors.  As  a  member  of  the  Board, 
his  actions  will  be  reviewable  only  by  the 
courts. 

This  appointment  would  become  still 
more  sensitive  if  Congress  were  to  enact 
the  proposed  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1969,  S.  12,  introduced  this  year  and 
sponsored  by  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  That 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  create  a  new  Se- 
curity Administration  for  Executive  De- 
partments with  sweeping  investigatory 
powers,  and  provides  that  the  Chairman 
of  SACB  may  also  be  Chairman  of  this 
powerful  new  agency. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  the  Board 
serves  no  constructive  purpose.  Some 
may  disagree  with  this  characterization. 
Some  may  contend  that  the  Board  can 
perform  an  important  public  disclosure 
function.  If  one  were  to  accept  this 
premise,  it  becomes  even  more  important 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  be  highly 
respected  men,  in  whose  judgments  the 
public  will  believe. 

Mr.  Otepka  does  not  enjoy  this  sort 
of  public  confidence.  His  State  Depart- 
ment activities  have  generated  wide- 
spread misgivings.  So  have  widely  publi- 
cized reports  that  he  has  been  associated 
with  rightwlng  causes.  So  has  the  vocal 
support  he  has  received  from  extreme 
rightist  groups  which  he  has  not  fully 
repudiated. 

In  short,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  is  the  wrong  agency  and 
Mr.  Otepka  is  the  wrong  man.  The  nom- 
ination should  not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
fioor  to  support  the  nomination  of  Otto 
F.  Otepka  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board. 

The  Otepka  nomination  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee  on 
May  29.  Two  members  of  the  committee, 
however,  signed  dissenting  views,  while 
four  filed  individual  statements.  It  is  my 
belief  that  their  dissent  or  reservation 
was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
facts,  because  there  has.  regrettably, 
been  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation 
about  the  Otepka  case  in  the  press. 

This  Is  a  good  appointment.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
facts  will  help  to  persuade  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  expressed  doubts,  or  who 
harbor  doubts,  about  Otepka's  associa- 
tions, or  about  his  conflict  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  or  about  his  sensi- 
tivity and  judgment. 

The  press  campaign  against  Otto 
Otepka  has  been  spearheaded  by  Drew 
Pearson,  the  Ijring  character  assassin  and 
his    trained    jackal.    Jack    Anderson. 


Through  their  repeated  colimms  carried 
in  hundreds  of  newspapers  across  the 
country,  they  have  unquestionably  been 
able  to  influence  other  writers  and  com- 
mentators and,  in  a  minor  way,  to  influ- 
ence congressional  attitudes.  Their  suc- 
cess has  been  limited.  But  by  dint  of  re- 
peating the  most  outrageous  lies  as 
though  they  were  statements  of  fact,  they 
have  been  able  to  make  many  honest 
people  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
substance  to  their  misrepresentation. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  tech- 
nique, of  course.  It  is  the  old  technique 
of  "the  big  lie,"  at  which  Pearson  and 
Anderson  are  past  masters. 

In  the  several  columns  they  have 
written  to  date  on  the  Otepka  matter, 
Pearson  and  Anderson  have  told  a  total 
of  several  dozen  separate  lies;  and  their 
major  lies,  as  is  their  custom,  have  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again. 

The  first  column,  for  example,  had  a 
single  sentence  which  contained  three 
distinct  lies,  crowded  into  a  mere  20 
words.  The  sentence  in  question  read: 

The  classified  papers  which  Otepka  gave 
Dodd  pertained  to  the  security  clearance  of 
several  ofHcials,  the  most  impyortant  being 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow. 

The  fact  is  that  Otepka  never  gave 
me  any  papers  of  any  kind,  either  inside 
the  hearing  room  or  outside  the  hearing 
room. 

The  fact  is  further  that  I  hardly  knew 
Otepka. 

And  the  fact  is  finally  that  I  never  had 
any  contact  with  him  outside  the  hear- 
ing room. 

The  three  documents  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  State  Department's  charge 
against  Otepka  were  officially  made  part 
of  the  investigation  record  in  a  meeting 
on  August  12, 1963,  presided  over  by  Sen- 
ator Hruska.  The  hearing  record  shows 
that  I  was  not  present  on  that  day. 

This  was  lie  No.  1. 

The  fact  is,  further,  that  Otepka 
turned  over  no  documents  from  the  per- 
sonnel security  files  of  any  official. 

This  was  lie  No.  2. 

And  finally,  the  fact  is  that  the  name 
of  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  did  not  figure 
in  any  way  in  the  several  documents 
Otepka  gave  the  subcommittee  or  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  or  in 
the  hearings  on  State  Department  se- 
curity. 

This  was  the  third  lie  in  the  Pearson- 
Anderson  sentence. 

The  purpose  of  this  factual  recitation 
is  simply  to  establish  once  again  that 
Pearson  and  Anderson  are  the  most 
reckless  and  malicious  liars  who  ever 
rated  a  syndicated  newspaper  column. 

WHO     IS    OTTO     OTEPKA? 

Before  I  go  on  to  deal  with  the  major 
allegations  that  have  been  made  against 
Otepka  by  Drew  Pearson  £ind  by  others, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  establish  for 
the  record  the  essential  facts  about  Otto 
Otepka,  about  his  conflict  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  about  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

Otto  Otepka  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  self-made  man  who  has  risen 
from  the  humblest  position  in  govern- 
ment to  very  high  position  by  dint  of 
his  own  efforts  and  ability.  ' 


His  unbroken  record  of  advancement 
over  a  period  of  25  years  is  by  itself  a 
powerful  proof  that  he  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  various  superiors, 
until  he  ran  into  diffl:nilties  with  the 
State  Department  bureaucracy  in  1963. 

Otepka  went  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  1936. 

In  1942  he  became  an  investigator 
and  security  officer  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  he  held  this  position 
until  1943  when  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Otepka  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Navy  in  1946  with  the  rank  of  petty 
officer  first  class. 

Returning  to  his  old  job  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  he  continued  to 
work  as  an  investigator  and  secmity  of- 
ficer imtil  1953.  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Security  in  tne  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Otepka's  outstanding  competence  won 
him  advancement  in  August.  1953.  to  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Evaluations  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department.  Office  of 
Security. 

Over  the  ensuing  years.  Otepka  won 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  performance 
from  the  top  people  in  the  Department. 

In  September.  1955,  Mr.  Dennis  Flinn, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security, 
stated  in  a  memorandum  that  Under 
Secretary  Herbert  Hoover.  Jr.,  had  "gone 
out  of  his  way  to  express  appreciation  for 
Mr.  Otepka's  work,"  in  particular,  for  the 
"form,  substance,  and  objectivity  of 
presentation." 

In  April  of  1957  Otepka  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Security,  in  which  position  he 
became  the  effective  chief  of  the  State 
Department's  personnel  security  opera- 
tions. 

Later  that  year  his  work  won  special 
commendation  from  Mr.  Loy  W.  Hender- 
son, Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration,  who  said  that  Otepka 
deserved  "special  commendation"  for  his 
handling  of  many  delicate  cases  of 
security  clearance  for  appointive  office. 

In  1958,  Otepka  received  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Award  from  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

In  May  of  1962,  the  Head  of  the  Office 
of  Security,  Mr.  William  O.  Boswell,  in 
an  official  memorandum,  said: 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Otepka  has  made  a  very 
real  and  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Office  of  Security  and  hence  to  the  national 
secvulty. 

And  he  praised  his  ability  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  security  program. 
'  Even  after  formal  charges  had  been 
brought  against  Otepka  by  the  State  De- 
partment, the  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration,  Mr.  William 
Crockett,  described  Otepka  to  the  com- 
mittee as  "a  knowledgeable,  realistic 
security  man." 

Here  is  a  mtm  who  over  a  period  of 
several  decades  served  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  various  capacities;  whose  per- 
formance won  him  continuous  advance- 
ment and  repeated  praise  from  highly 
demanding  superiors  whose  record  was 
without  blemish  or  flaw. 

This  is  the  man  whom  we  are  now  told 
is  imtrustworthy  and  incompetent  and 
undeserving  of  the  high  office  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated. 
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By  commonsense  standards  of  logic 
and  justice,  I  say  that  this  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  charges 
against  Otepka  one  by  one. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S   ACTION  AGAINST 
OTEPKA 

The  only  argument  that  has  been 
made  against  Otepka  that  has  even  the 
appearance  of  substance  is  that  the 
State  Department  foimd  It  necessary  to 
discipline  him  on  the  bfisis  of  charges 
brought  against  him  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk. 

I  have  great  respect  for  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  charges  against  Otto 
Otepka  were  initiated.  But,  having  pre- 
sided over  many  of  the  hearings  on  the 
question  of  State  Department  security, 
I  am  convinced  that  those  subordinates 
who  handled  the  Otepka  case  did  the 
Department  of  State  and  Secretary  Rusk 
himself  a  profound  disservice. 

It  is  perhaps  the  nature  of  bureauc- 
raciesT'that  they  must  always  seek  to 
vindloftte  their  errors.  And  this  is  prob- 
ably why  the  State  Department  per- 
sisted in  its  mean  and  unreasoning  caun- 
paign  against  Otto  Otepka,  even  after 
his  accusers  had  been  dismissed  for 
perjury. 

The  story  of  the  shameless  campaign 
waged  against  Otto  Otepka  by  certain 
State  Department  oCQcials  is  documented 
in  the  many  volumes  of  hearings  on  the 
question  of  State  Department  security 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security. 

Otto  Otepka  had  served  in  the  field  of 
security  for  a  number  of  years  when  he 
first  appeared  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  in  1961. 
At  that  time  he  held  the  position  of 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security 
in  the  Department  of  State.  His  effi- 
ciency rating  had  always  been  "excel- 
lent"; and  in  1958  he  had  received  the 
Meritorious  Service  Award  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

But  while  Otto  Otepka  was  fair,  he 
also  believed  in  sound  security  proce- 
dures. For  this  he  incurred  the  wrath  of 
certain  people  in  the  Department. 

And  so.  they  began,  first,  to  restrict  his 
functions. 

Then  they  began  to  monitor  his  bum 
basket. 

Then  they  locked  him  out  of  his  of- 
fice and  denied  him  access  to  his  files, 
although  no  charge  had  yet  been 
brought  against  him. 

No  one  suspected  of  espionage  or  dis- 
loyalty has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  sub- 
jected to  such  siureillance  and  hu- 
miliation. But  Otepka  was  not  suspected 
of  disloyalty  or  espionage.  He  was  sus- 
pected very  simply  of  cooperating  with 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  and  of  providing  it  with  in- 
formation that  some  of  his  superiors 
found  embarrassing  or  objectionable. 

On  November  5,  1963,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  State  Department  had 
decided  to  dismiss  Otto  Otepka.  I  im- 
mediately took  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  protest  the  dismissal,  which  I  de- 
scribed as  a  challenge  to  responsible 
government  and  an  affront  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole. 


Among  other  things,  I  pointed  out  that 
while  State  Department  officials  had 
denied  under  oath  that  a  listening  de- 
vice had  been  installed  in  Otepka's  of- 
fice, the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity had  proof  that  such  a  device  was 
in  fact  installed. 

In  the  ensuing  colloquy  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  there  was  discussion  of 
possible  perjury  charges  against  the 
State  Department '  officials  involved. 

The  following  morning,  November  6, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
received  three  letters  from  the  State  De- 
partment officials  to  whom  I  had  re- 
ferred without  naming  them:  Mr.  John 
F.  Reilly,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Security;  Mr.  David  I.  Belisle,  deputy  to 
Mr.  RelUy;  and  Mr.  Elmer  Dewey  Hill, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Technical 
Services  in  the  Office  of  Security. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  dis- 
missal was  revoked  and  that  Otepka 
was,  instead,  being  suspended. 

In  essence,  the  three  State  Depart- 
ment officials  who  originally  told  the 
subcommittee  that  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  an  effort  to  install  a  lis- 
tening device  in  Otepka's  office  and  had 
not  been  party  to  such  effort,  now  told 
the  subconmiittee  that  their  previous 
statements  were  imtrue  and  misleading, 
and  that  they  did  In  fact  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  installation  of  a  device  in 
Otepka's  telephone. 

Messrs.  Reilly  and  Hill,  having  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  perjury  before  a 
Senate  committee,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit their  resignations. 

However,  it  later  developed  that  Mr. 
John  F.  Reilly  was  able  to  move  on  to 
another  important  position  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conmiission  be- 
cause his  State  Department  file  contained 
no  record  of  the  fact  that  he  had  com- 
mitted perjury  and  had  been  obliged  to 
resign  on  this  account. 

As  for  Mr.  Belisle,  not  only  was  his 
resignation  not  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  he  has  since  then 
moved  on  to  higher  positions. 

The  record  also  established  that  it  was 
Mr.  John  F.  Reilly,  the  chief  of  the  per- 
jurers, who  had  framed  the  charges 
against  Otepka  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  acted  against  him. 
And  it  was  under  the  same  Mr.  Reilly 
that  an  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the 
case  against  Otepka  by  planting  phony 
evidence  in  his  bum  basket.  When 
Otepka  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
fraudulence  of  this  planted  evidence,  the 
State  Department  was  obliged  to  drop 
most  of  the  charges  that  had  originally 
been  brought  against  him. 

Essentially  what  remained  was  the 
charge  that  Otepka  had  violated  State 
Department  regulations  by  allegedly 
turning  over  confidential  documents 
relating  to  persormel  security  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  executive  de- 
partment employees  should  have  the 
right  to  violate  the  stringent  rule  against 
revealing  or  turning  over  the  contents 
of  personnel  security  files.  But  this  is 
not  what  was  involved  here. 

Otto  Otepka  did  not  "pilfer"  State  De- 
partment files  as  has  been  alleged. 
Nor  did  he  turn  over  to  the  subcom- 


mittee any  classified  papers  from  the 
personal  security  files  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials. 

Actually,  Otepka  gave  the  subcom- 
mittee only  three  documents  about 
which  the  State  Department  com- 
plained. 

Otepka  had  Informed  the  subcommit- 
tee that  he  had  written  a  memorandum 
to  his  superior,  Mr.  Reilly,  recommend- 
ing a  tightening  of  security  procedures. 
Mr.  Reilly  denied  to  the  subcommittee 
that  he  had  received  any  such  memo- 
randum from  Otepka.  In  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth  and  that 
Mr.  Reilly  was  lying,  Otepka  gave  the 
subcommittee  a  copy  of  his  original 
memorandum  to  Reilly,  which  had  been 
initialed  on  receipt  by  Reilly;  and  he 
also  gave  the  subcommittee  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  written  by  Reilly  to  an- 
other State  Department  office  in  which 
he  made  reference  to  the  Otepka  memo- 
randum. 

It  was  of  vital  Importance  to  the  sub- 
committee to  know  who  was  lying  and 
who  was  telling  the  truth.  And  I 
honestly  cannot  think  of  any  other  way 
in  which  Otepka  could  have  handled  the 
matter. 

I  doubt  very  much,  for  example,  that 
he  would  have  been  granted  permission 
to  convey  these  documents  to  the  sub- 
committee If  he  had  asked  his  superior, 
Mr.  Reilly,  for  this  permission. 

Here  was  this  poor  man,  put  in  the 
position  of  being  accused  of  having  lied 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when 
he  told  us  that  he  had  written  a  memo- 
randum to  his  superior,  and  the  superior 
came  before  us  and  said,  "He  is  a  liar; 
he  never  did." 

Faced  with  this  charge,  Otepka  said, 
"All  right,  I  will  show  you  I  am  not  a 
liar.  Let  me  get  that  paper." 

He  went  back  to  his  office,  got  the 
paper,  and  returned,  and  said.  "Here  is 
the  memorandum  I  wrote  him;  there  are 
his  initials.  And  here  is  his  memoran- 
dum. Here  they  are." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Otepka  was  told  there  was  a  con- 
flict, and  asked  to  verify,  if  he  could,  the 
story  he  told? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  he  did.  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  verify  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  He  did. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  then  the  State 
Department  fired  his  superiors  for  lying. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  added  that;  I  meant  to  men- 
tion It. 

This  was  another  reason  why  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  fired  Reilly,  because  he 
lied  about  those  memorandums  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senators  may  say  Otepka  should  have 
gone  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  said. 
"Jjook,  this  fellow  Reilly  went  uo  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  lied  about  me; 
please  let  me  have  that  memorandum  so 
I  can  take  it  to  the  committee  and  show 
it  to  them." 

If  he  had  done  that,  it  perhaps  might 
have  been  better  and  easier.  Know- 
ing the  machinery  of  these  big  depart- 
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ments,  I  doubt  that  he  would  have  got- 
ten permission.  On  the  whole  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Otepka  did  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  seem  to  recall  having 
read,  in  connection  with  some  contro- 
versy involving  the  name  Rellly^  that 
there  was  a  question  about  tapping  tele- 
phones. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  that  there  was 
testimony  that  this  had  taken  place  un- 
der oath,  which  later  proved  to  be  false 
testimony. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Was  that  the  same 
Mr.  Reilly  who  seems  to  have  been  In- 
volved with  this  matter? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  he  did,  under  oath, 
deny  that  he  had  any  knowledge  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  tapping  Otepka's 
phone;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  he  denied  aU  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  later,  it  was  sub- 
sequently proved,  and  he  admitted,  that 
his  testimony  under  oath  had  been  false? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  right.  He  was  the 
same  person.  The  Senator  has  identified 
him  correctly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  DODD.  Otepka  had  also  recom- 
mended to  the  Department  of  State  that, 
in  order  to  reduce  paperwork  and  sim- 
plify security  procedures,  a  very  much 
abbreviated  report  form  be  used  In  the 
case  of  those  employees  whose  back- 
ground revealed  no  questionable  or 
adverse  information  requiring  further 
evaluation.  In  order  to  demonstrate  what 
he  meant,  Otepka  provided  the  subcom- 
mittee with  a  sample  copy  of  this  abbre- 
viated report  form. 

Now  in  a  purely  technical  sense,  Otep- 
ka in  this  case  may  have  been  guilty  of 
violating  the  Executive  order  dealing 
with  personnel  security  files.  But  the  real 
purpose  of  this  order  was  to  protect  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  brsinch  against 
the  disclosure  of  any  adverse  or  unevalu- 
ated  information  that  might  be  con- 
tained in  their  personal  files.  And  the 
report  in  question  contained  not  a  single 
lota  of  adverse  information;  It  was  a  rec- 
ord, indeed,  without  a  blemish  of  any 
kind. 

Incidentally,  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  say  there  were 
34  classified  documents  Involved.  He 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
Otepka  had  turned  over  to  the  commit- 
tee 34  dociunents  that  he  had  no  right  to 
turn  over.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Sen- 
ator got  that  impression,  except  that  I 
suspect  he  probably  read  portions  of  the 
evidence  and  of  the  hearing  exhibits 
without  knowing  all  the  facts. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  routine 
documents  under  his  control  that  Otepka 
turned  over  to  the  committee  upon  re- 
quest. But  there  were  only  three  docu- 
ments involved  in  any  charges  preferred 
against  Otepka.  and  I  have  told  you 
about  them. 

The  original  charges  did  start  out  with 
a  lot  of  other  junk,  but  it  never  got  any- 
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where,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  drop- 
ped these  charges  and  they  ended  there. 

So  much  for  the  charges  brought 
against  Otto  Otepka  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  These  charges  held  no 
water.  Nor  did  they  really  succeed  In  per- 
suading the  press  or  the  public.  Never- 
theless, as  the  result  of  the  flimsy  and 
baseless  charges  that  were  brought 
against  him.  Otto  Otepka  was  subjected 
to  a  harrowing  five-and-a-half-year 
ordeal. 

From  all  those  in  the  press  who  fol- 
lowed his  case  carefully,  Otepka  won 
very  high  marks  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  bore  himself  in  the  face  of  his  long 
ordeal.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  ,news- 
paperman,  Clark  Mollenhoff,  for  exam- 
ple, said  recently  In  a  speech  in  Wash- 
ington: 

Every  Investigation  I  made  of  Otepka's 
story  demonstrated  that  be  was  accurate  on 
the  facts,  and  balanced  in  bis  perspective 
•  •  •  be  was  amazingly  objective  in  viewing 
his  own  case,  and  In  judgment  about  the 
men  who  were  alined  against  him.  He  had 
the  restraint  and  judgment  to  draw  lines 
between  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
Illegal  and  improper  efTorts  and  those  who 
seemed  to  be  simply  trapped  into  a  position 
by  carelessness  or  to  present  a  united  politi- 
cal front. 

Since  the  charges  which  led  to  Otep- 
ka's harassment  and  punishment  by  the 
State  Department  were  clearly  without 
substance.  Drew  Pearson  and  the  others 
who  have  recently  assailed  him  have  had 
to  invent  new  charges  to  bolster  the  old 
ones. 

Among  other  things,  they  have 
charged  him  with  lack  of  qualification, 
with  unbalanced  judgment,  and  with  ex- 
tremist associations.  Drew  Pearson  has 
even  Implied  at  several  points  that  Otto 
Otepka  is  anti-Semitic. 

Let  me  reply  to  these  recently  manu- 
factured ch^ges  briefly,  because  they 
clearly  do  not  merit  extensive  attention. 
otepka's  fairness 

Otto  Otepka  had  a  reputation  for  fair- 
ness which  in  the  1950's  won  him  the  im- 
plicit, if  not  explicit,  praise  of  certain  of 
those  who  today  attack  him. 

I  recall  specifically  the  case  of  Wolf 
Ladejinsky,  an  expert  on  agriculture  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  who  had 
been  denied  clearance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  but  who  was  then 
granted  clearance  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Otto  Otepka.  This  conflict  in 
clearances  took  more  than  a  year  to  re- 
solve, and  during  that  time  the  Ladejin- 
sky case  became  a  nationwide  cause  with 
the  liberal  press  and  with  liberals  gen- 
erally. 

Ladejinsky's  foremost  defender  in  the 
press  was  Washington  correspondent 
Clark  Mollenhoff.  For  his  writings  on  the 
Ladejinsky  case,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  received 
a  special  award  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  as  well  as  the  Heywood 
Broun  Award  of  the  American  Newspa- 
per Guild  and  several  other  press  awards. 
But  the  real  hero  of  the  Ladejinsky  case, 
even  though  his  name  received  scant  at- 
tention at  the  time,  was  Otto  Otepka, 
and  Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  the  first  to  con- 
firm this. 

Pearson  and  others  who  today  assail 
Otepka  would  do  well  to  reread  the  edi- 


torials on  the  Ladejinsky  case  that  ap- 
peared In  the  liberal  press  of  the  time. 

As  for  the  Innuendo  that  Otto  Otepka 
Is  anti-Semitic,  Pearson  conveniently 
forgot  that  Wolf  Ladejinsky  was  Jewish. 
There  were,  indeed,  anti-Semitic  over- 
tones in  the  attack  conducted  against 
Wolf  Ladejinsky.  And  In  defending  Wolf 
Ladejinsky,  Otto  Otepka  also  gave  battle 
to  the  hidden  anti-Semitism  which  al- 
most succeeded  in  destroying  Ladejinsky. 

In  defending  Ladejinsky,  Otepka  dem- 
onstrated, as  well,  a  sensitivity  and 
fairness  that  other  security  officers  would 
do  well  to  emulate. 

In  the  period  before  the  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ladejinsky  had  been 
an  employee  of  the  American  office  of 
Amtorg,  the  Soviet  trading  organization. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  security  officers  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this  single 
fact  was  enough  to  disqualify  Ladejin- 
sky. Unquestionably,  it  was  a  fact  which 
had  to  be  carefully  weighed.  But  Otepka 
took  the  stand  that  it  was  necessary  to 
look  at  Ladejinsky's  record  whole  and 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  disqualify  him 
because  of  a  single  association  that  had 
been  terminated  some  25  years  pre- 
viously. 

The  basic  fairness  which  he  manifested 
in  the  Ladejinsky  case  characterized 
Otepka's  entire  approach  to  problems  in 
the  deUcate  field  of  personnel  security. 

THE   LIBERTT  LOBBY,   THE   JOHN   BIKCB  BOCXETY 
AND    CTTILT    BY    ASSOCIATION 

Another  charge  that  Pearson  has 
been  riding  hard  is  that  Otepka  has  ac- 
tively associated  with  the  Liberty  Lobby 
and  the  John  Birch  Society  and  that 
these  two  organizations  played  the  prin- 
cipal role  In  promoting  his  appointment 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  these  two  far- 
right  organizations  were  unhappy  about 
Otepka's  appointment  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  They  preferred 
to  have  Otepka  as  a  martyr  whose  name 
they  could  exploit  for  their  own  right- 
wing  purposes  rather  than  seeing  Otepka 
vindicated  through  his  appointment  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
by  President  Nixon. 

As  for  Pearson's  charge  that  the  nom- 
ination was  made  because  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  John  Birch  Society  have 
a  long  list  of  Congressmen  whom  they 
can  manipulate  because  they  are  in  their 
debt,  I  cannot  think  of  any  two  orga- 
nizations that  have  less  influence  on 
the  Hill  than  these  two  misguided  ultra 
rightist  associations.  I  am  sure  on  this 
point  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  would 
be  just  about  imanimous. 

It  is  probable  that  among  Otepka's 
countless  thousands  of  supporters  across 
the  country  there  were  some  members 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby,  who  supported  him  because 
they  considered  him  an  anti-Communist. 

But  this  is  a  problem  that  exists  for 
liberals  and  pacifists  as  well  as  for  those 
who  take  a  strong  stand  against  Com- 
munism. 

It  is,  for  example,  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Communist  Party  and  its  pub- 
lications in  this  country  strongly  oppose 
our  Vietnam  commitment. 
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It  Is  also  demonstrable  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  participated  and  has 
urged  its  members  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  the  various  major  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrations  that  have  taken 
place. 

But.  it  would  clearly  be  ridiculous  to 
argue  or  imply  that  because  all  Com- 
munists oppose  our  Vietnam  commitment 
or  because  identified  Communists  have 
played  key  roles  in  the  anti- Vietnam 
movement,  all  those  who  oppose  our  Viet- 
nam commitment  are  Communists  or 
pro-Communists. 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  are  anti- 
Communist,  whether  their  domestic 
views  are  liberal  or  conservative,  will 
frequently  attract  the  support  of  ele- 
ments with  whom  they  have  no  sissocia- 
tion  and  for  whom  they  have  no  esteem. 

Similarly,  the  fact  is  that  those  who 
oppose  our  Vietnam  commitment  or  op- 
pose the  ABM.  whether  their  domestic 
views  are  liberal  or  conservative,  will 
frequently  find  their  views  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  by  the  Moscow  Commu- 
nists and  the  Peking  Communists  and  all 
the  vartcms  New  Left  organizations. 

WHO    StTFPORTS   OTEPKA? 

To  the  extent  that  Otepka  had  serious 
political  support,  it  was  based  primarily 
on  reputable  organizations,  like  the 
American  Legion  which  passed  resolu- 
tions on  his  behalf  at  two  national  con- 
ventions; the  Young  Republican  organi- 
zation; the  League  of  Republican 
Women;  and,  on  the  issue  of  procedure, 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
which  issued  a  statement  protesting  the 
State  Department's  refusal  to  grant  him 
an  open  hearing. 

Otepka  has  been  supported,  as  well,  by 
numerous  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
both  parties. 

Finally,  his  cause  has  been  champi- 
oned by  editorialists,  columnists,  and 
commentators  of  various  political  views: 
Clark  Mollenhoff  of  Cowles  Publications; 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime;  commentator  Ron  David  of  station 
WTOP;  columnist  Holmes  Alexander; 
and  nimierous  editors,  including  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Daily  News: 
Charleston,  S.C,  News  &  Courier;  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  News;  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Times;  Omaha,  Nebr..  World  Herald; 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Re- 
public ;  and  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

It  is  patently  ridiculous  to  charge,  in 
the  light  of  this  record,  that  Otto  Otepka 
has  derived  his  chief  support,  or  any 
significant  portion  of  this  support,  from 
the  Liberty  Lobby  and  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

THE    CONFIRMATION    OP    OTTO    OTIPKA 

Mr.  President,  the  biu^aucratic  pro- 
cedures of  the  Department  of  State  have 
wrought  a  terrible  injustice  in  the  case 
of  Otto  Otepka. 

The  State  Department  bureaucracy 
cannot  go  back  on  itself,  because  such  a 
reversal  would  run  counter  to  the  nature 
of  bureaucracy. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  be  guided  by  bureau- 
cratic considerations  or  by  the  past  mis- 
takes of  the  State  Department. 

The  President  has  done  the  right  thing 
in  nominating  Otto  Otepka  for  the  Sub- 


versive Activities  Control  Board,  first, 
because  it  was  clear  that  his  reinstate- 
ment in  the  Departmoit  of  State  was  a 
bureaucratic  impossibility;  second,  be- 
cause it  was  clear  that  an  injustice  had 
been  done  and  that  vmdication  was 
called  for;  and  third,  because  Otepka 
was  highly  qualified  for  the  post. 

The  newly  manufactured  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  Otepka  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  others  are  even  more 
baseless  than  the  origmal  charges 
brought  against  Otepka  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Even  to  call  them 
" charges" •  dignifies  them,  for  they  are 
blatant  examples  of  the  technique  of  the 
big  lie  and  of  guilt  by  association. 

Otto  Otepka  has  for  several  decades 
served  his  Government  with  distinction 
in  a  series  of  important  positions. 

The  post  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended is  a  highly  responsible  one. 

It  calls  for  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
problems  posed  by  subversive  activities 
and  by  the  requirements  of  security. 

But  most  important,  it  calls  for  in- 
tegrity, fairness,  and  a  capacity  for  bal- 
anced judgment. 

All  of  these  qualifications  Otto  Otepka 
possesses  in  exceptional  degree. 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  overwhelmingly  to 
approve  the  confirmation  of  Otto  Otepka 
as  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  further  on  the  Otepka  csise, 
and  furnish  documentation  on  the  facts. 

The  Otepka  case  began  in  1961.  Up  to 
that  time  Otto  Otepka  had  been  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  professional  se- 
curity officer.  He  had  come  to  the  State 
Department  in  1953  as  a  personnel  se- 
curity evaluator.  In  1958  he  had  received 
a  meritorious  award  signed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles.  In  1960  his  State  De- 
partment efficiency  report  noted: 

Long  experience  with  and  extremely  broad 
knowledge  of  laws,  regulations  ...  In  the 
field  of  personnel  security.  He  Is  knowledge- 
able of  communism  and  Its  subversive  efforts 
In  the  United  States.  To  this  he  adds  per- 
spective, balance  and  good  Judgement. 

Mr.  President  this  was  the  record  of 
Otto  Otepka,  valued  career  officer  in  the 
State  Department  before  the  time  he  was 
asked  to  see  that  certain  individuals  be 
allowed  to  obtain  important  jobs  with- 
out proper  security  clearance.  By  early 
1962  there  were  152  security  "waivers" 
granted  to  high-ranking  Department 
personnel.  Under  the  previous  8  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  only  five 
such  waivers  had  been  granted. 

In  January  1962,  Otepka  was  down- 
graded from  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Security  to  Chief  of  the  Evalua- 
tion Division.  On  June  27.  1963,  he  was 
locked  out  of  his  office,  denied  access  to 
his  files  and  placed  in  isolation.  He  also 
learned  that  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped.  Three  of  the  officials  who  denied 
knowledge  of  this  tap  later  reversed 
themselves  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  Associ- 
ated Press  story  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  10,  1968,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  1. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  story,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notes  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  accused  the  State  De- 
partment of  dealing  mildly  with  these 
three  officials:  John  ReiUy,  former  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Security; 
Elmer  D.  Hill,  former  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Services  in  Mr.  Reilly's 
office;  and  David  I.  Belisle,  then  Mr. 
Reilly's  Special  Assistant. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
imtially  the  State  Department  leveled 
13  charges  agamst  Mr.  Otepka.  By  the 
time  of  the  Department  hearings,  10  of 
the  13  charges  had  been  dropped.  By  tak- 
this  action,  the  Department  managed  to 
prevent  a  probe  of  several  promment  fig- 
ures, including  those  who  may  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  trsdng  to  force 
Otepka  out  of  his  job. 

What  was  Otepka's  crime,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? After  more  than  1,000  pages  of 
testimony,  Mr.  Otepka  was  found  guilty 
of  "delivering  two  memorandums  and  an 
investigative  report  to  a  person  outside 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Presidential  directive  of 
March  1948." 

This  conclusion  was  reached,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, without  noting  that  these  items 
were  delivered  to  a  duly  authorized  con- 
gressional committee  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  he  had  not  lied  in  disputing 
the  statements  made  by  his  superiors. 

Mr.  Otepka's  "crime,"  Mr.  President, 
is  that  he  refused  to  rubberstamp  secur- 
ity clearances  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration m  power  at  that  time.  Clearly 
a  full  investigation  of  the  whole  handling 
of  the  Otepka  affair  would  have  proved 
embarrassmg  in  the  extreme  for  many 
highly  placed  personalities.  Even  now, 
were  all  the  facts  brought  to  light,  there 
would  be  political  repercussions  of  con- 
siderable significance  and  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  current  nomination  of  Otto 
Otepka  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fabrica- 
tion of  innuendoes  and  improven  state- 
ments pushed  forward  by  those  who  are 
either  wUllngly  or  unconsciously  un- 
aware of  the  real  issues  in  this  case. 

The  Otto  Otepka  case,  Mr.  President  is 
more  than  the  trials  of  one  man.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  a  dedicated  career 
civil  ser\'ant  is  free  to  do  his  job  relattag 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion; it  stands  as  a  symbol  to  other  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  in  the  service  of 
their  coimtry,  demonstrating  that  Amer- 
ica wants  the  job  done  and  wants  the  job 
done  right  in  protectmg  and  presei-vmg 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  appearing 
on  February  5,  1968,  along  with  the  text 
of  the  brief  in  behalf  of  Otto  Otepka 
filed  with  State  Department  hearing  offi- 
cer.. Edward  A.  Dragon,  as  it  appears  in 
Human  Events,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  as  exhibits  Nos. 
2  and  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  Nos.  2  and  3.) 
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|Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10. 1868] 

piNALTlXS   IN    TKK   BUOaQTO    OF    OTXPXA    ABB 

UtuBXo — SxNATX     PAim.     SooBa     Sorr 

Triatmkmt    or    Thkkb    Who    Auxqkdlt 

pi.iirrxD  Dkvxcs 

Washinoton.  January  9. — ^Tbe  Senate  In- 
tttioal  Security  subcommittee  has  accxised 
ttia  State  Department  of  dealing  mildly  with 
three  of  Its  ofDclals  who  allegedly  bugged  the 
oSoe  phone  of  Otto  F.  Otepka.  the  depart- 
ment's demoted  seciirlty  chief. 

The  subcommittee  said  In  a  report  released 
today  that  the  department  "allowed  two  wit- 
nesses who  had  lied  to  the  subcommittee 
to  resign  with  no  prejudicial  material  In 
tielr  personnel  files  to  prevent  further  Gov- 
ernment employment,  and  It  retained  in  Its 
employment  one  of  the  trio  on  Its  payroU." 

Mr.  Otepka  was  demoted,  reprimanded  and 
reassigned  for  having  furnished  the  subcom- 
mittee's counsel,  J.  G.  Sourwlne,  with  classl- 
jed  material  In  1963.  He  appealed  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  after  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  decided  the  case  last  December. 

The  subcommittee  said  that,  because  of 
the  "soft  treatment"  of  the  three  employes, 
tae  impression  has  Inevitably  been  cre- 
ited — and  only  the  State  Department  can 
undo  this  impression — that  It  regards  per- 
jury before  a  committee  of  Congress  as  a  quite 
minor  matter." 

The  State  Department  had  no  comment. 

The  three  officials  were  John  Rellly,  former 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  security;  El- 
mer D.  Hill,  former  head  of  the  division  of 
Mchnlcal  services  In  Mr.  Reilly's  office;  and 
David  I.  Belisle.  then  Mr.  Reilly's  special  as- 
itstant. 

The  subcommittee  said  Mr.  Rellly  and  Mr. 
Hill  first  denied  but  later  admitted  that  they 
had  Installed  a  listening  device  In  Mr.  Otep- 
ka's office.  Mr.  Belisle,  who  was  out  of  the 
country  when  the  bug  was  Installed,  denied 
my  knowledge  of  It,  but  later  said  he  was 
told  about  It  after  his  return,  the  report 
idded. 

Mr.  Rellly  and  Mr.  HUl  were  first  suspend- 
ed, then  both  retired.  Mr.  Belisle  did  not 
resign  and  is  now  an  administrative  officer 
It  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Bonn. 

ExRiBrr   2 
[Prom  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  Feb.  5. 1968] 
Why  the  Attack  on  Otto  Otepka? 

The  case  of  Otto  Otepka  shows  that  sub- 
tersive  elements  are  at  work  within  the  gov- 
irament  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
flthln  the  state  department. 

Mr.  Otepka  Is  a  persecuted  patriot,  hound- 
ed by  ultra-leftists  who  correctly  recognized 
Mm  as  an  obstacle  to  their  plans  for  America. 

Until  1961,  he  was  working  chief  of  the 
r.ate  department's  world-wide  Office  of  Se- 
w-urlty.  It  was  his  Job  to  Issue  security  clear- 
inces  for  persons  going  into  Important  gov- 
rament  positions.  As  a  loyal  American,  Mr. 
0-.epka  regularly  refused  security  clearance 
a  anyone  who  failed  to  meet  the  test  of  Ex- 
(cative  Order  10450. 

That  order,  issued  by  President  Elsenhower 
a  1953,  specified  that  any  reasonable  doubt 
tgardlng  a  government  employe's  or  ap- 
plicant's loyalty  should  be  resolved  In  favor 
If  national  security  rather  than  In  favor  of 
•ie  individual. 

Shortly  after  the  national  election  of  1960, 
in  which  John  F.  Kennedy  won  the  presl- 
lency,  Mr.  Otepka  explained  his  position  to 
icomlng  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
acomlng  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 
My.  The  two  newly  appointed  cabinet 
aembers  asked  Mr.  Otepka  about  the  pos- 
•Wllty  of  security  clearance  for  Walt  W. 
iostow,  who  Is  now  a  special  assistant  and 
Urtsor  to  the  President  and  holds  what  Mr. 
lohnson  calls  "the  most  Important  job  In  the 
lilte  House,  aside  from  the  President." 

Mr.  Otepka  had  refused  clearances  for  Mr. 
iMtow  in  1965  and  1957.  And  In  1960.  he  ex- 


plained to  Mr.  Busk  and  B^.  Kennedy  that  he 
would  stUl  not  grant  such  a  clearanoe. 

In  1961,  the  State  Department  shunted  Mr. 
Otepka  out  of  his  accustomed  duties  by  put- 
ting him  In  charge  of  a  special  project  In  an 
entirely  different  area.  At  that  same  time,  the 
depttftment's  security  clearance  procedures 
became  lax. 

In  November,  1961,  Mr.  Otepka  was  de- 
moted to  chief  of  the  evaluations  division,  an 
office  he  filled  years  earlier,  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  make  him  resign  in  disgust.  He  bung 
on. 

On  June  27,  1963,  Mr.  Otepka  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  FBI  was  asked  to  Investigate  him  for 
possible  violation  of  the  espionage  laws. 
Incredibly,  this  action  was  based  on  his  hav- 
ing given  information  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

In  the  meantime^  that  subcommittee  had 
been  investigating  the  now-notorious  Otepka 
case  and  the  State  Department  procedures 
which  the  New  York  Times  had  called  "de- 
ceitful, and  worse." 

The  committee's  report  came  out  last 
month  In  four  volumes  totaling  409  pages. 
and  it  amounted  to  a  vigorous  defense  of  Mr. 
Otepka  and  seven  other  security  officers  who 
were  victims  along  with  him  of  the  State 
Department  purge  of  1963. 

That  report,  however,  falls  to  explain  why 
Mr.  Otepka  was  persecuted.  What  motivated 
his  enemies?  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
Dlrksen  answered  that  question  a  year  ago 
when  he  said: 

"Why,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  what  their 
motivation  was.  The  ultra-leftists  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  saw  Otepka  as  an  obstacle 
to  their  plans.  They  had  to  remove  hlm^ 
and  they  did." 

Those  plans  Include  disarmament  treaties, 
limitations  on  American  development  of 
strategic  space  weapons,  "bridges"  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  other  so-called  "one-world" 
schemes. 

Mr.  Otepka  no  doubt  was  an  obstacle  be- 
cause he  was  not  about  to  give  security 
clearance  to  anyone  with  a  record  of  sub- 
versive affiliations.  And  America  was  safer 
so  long  as  that  authority  was  his. 

Americans  should  demand  another  purge 
In  the  State  Department,  a  purge  directed 
this  time  against  ultra-leftists  rather  than 
patriots. 

Exhibit  3 
Full  Text  of  the  Otepka  Briet 

(Note. — ^The  foUowlng  is  the  complete 
text"  of  the  official  brief  In  behalf  of  Otto 
Otepka  filed  with  Edward  A.  Dragon,  the 
hearing  officer  who  presided  over  Otepka's 
State  Department  appeal.  This  brief  was 
submitted  by  Otepka's  attorney.  Roger  Robb, 
a  partner  In  the  Washington,  D.C..  law  firm 
of  Robb,  Porter,  Klstler  and  Parkinson.  The 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  filing  of  the 
brief  and  the  events  that  have  transpired 
since  are  summarized  in  the  preceding  two 
pages  of  this  special  supplement.) 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
Mr.  John  Ordway.  chief.  Personnel  Opera- 
tions Division,  sustaining  13  charges  against 


>  The  text  of  the  brief  as  here  reprinted  is 
exactly  as  In  the  original  submitted  to  the 
hearing  officer  except  that  most  parenthet- 
ical page  references  to  other  legal  transcripts, 
appendices  and  exhibits  have  been  removed, 
long  paragraphs  in  the  original  have  been 
subdivided  into  smaller  paragraphs  for 
easier  reading,  subheads  have  been  Inserted 
to  break  up  the  lengthy  text.  •  •  •  The  direct 
quotations  in  the  brief  come  from  testimony 
presented  before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  or  at  the  State  Department 
hearing;  those  Interested  In  checking  the  ref- 
erences should  consult  the  annotated  text  of 
the  brief  that  was  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Rep.  John  Ashbrook  (R.- 
Ohio) on  Dec.  14, 1967. 


the  appeUant.  The  charges  were  preferred 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ordway  to  the  api>el- 
lant  dated  Sept.  23,  1963.  The  appeUant  filed 
his  answer  Oct.  14,  1963.  By  letter  dated  Nov. 
6,  1963,  Mr.  Ordway  found  that  aU  13  charges 
contained  In  his  letter  of  Sept.  23.  19S3,  were 
sustained.  Mr.  Otepka  appealed  from  this 
decision  on  Nov.  14,  1963. 

Mr.  Ordway's  letter  of  Sept.  23.  1963,  set- 
ting out  the  charges  against  Mr.  Otepka, 
recites  In  some  detaU  that  during  the  period 
March  13,  1963,  the  appellant's  classified 
trash  bag,  referred  to  as  a  "bum  bag."  was 
subjected  to  continuous  tuid  covert  Inspec- 
tion; that  these  "procedures"  were  "In- 
stituted" by  direction  of  Mr.  Otepka's  su- 
perior, John  F.  Rellly,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for  security.  The  letter  further  recites 
that  certain  carbon  paper,  copies,  "clipped" 
and  torn  pieces  of  paper,  referred  to  In  the 
charges,  were  retrieved  from  the  trash  bag. 

Following  his  description  of  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  appellant's  trash  bag  Mr.  Ord- 
way lists  13  charges  against  the  appellant. 
Charges  1,  2  and  3  allege  that  the  appel- 
lant conducted  himself  "In  a  manner  unbe- 
coming an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State"  and  committed  a  "breach  of  the 
standard  of  conduct  expected  of  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,"  by  furnishing 
copies  of  two  memoranda  and  a  copy  of  an 
Investigative  report  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Sourwlne, 
chief  counsel.  United  States  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  other  Internal 
Security  Laws,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  furnishing 
of  these  papers  was  in  violation  of  the 
Presidential  Directive  of  March  13,  1948. 
"mutujition"  chabge 

Charges  4,  6,  8  and  10  allege  that  the  ap- 
pellant was  "responsible"  for  the  declas- 
sification of  classified  documents,  in  viola- 
tion of  various  sections  of  the  department's 
Foreign  Affairs  Manual.  Charges  5,  7,  g  and 
11  relate  to  the  same  documents  referred 
to  in  charges  4,  6.  8  and  10  and  allege  that 
the  appellant  was  "responsible"  for  the 
"mutilation"  of  such  documents  in  viola- 
tion of  18  U.S.C.  2071.  a  criminal  statute 

On  Oct.  4.  1963.  counsel  for  Mr.  Otepka 
requested  Mr.  Ordway  to  advise  him  whether 
It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Otepka  personaUy 
clipped  or  mutlUated  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion, and  if  not  then  who  was  alleged  to 
have  done  the  clipping  or  mutilation.  On 
Oct.  8.  1963.  Mr.  Ordway  responded  that  It 
was  not  alleged  that  Mr.  Otepka  personally 
clipped  or  mutilated  the  documents.  Mr. 
Ordway  did  not  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  Identity  of  the  person  alleged  to  have 
done  the  clipping  or  mutilation. 

Charges  12  and  13.  contained  In  Mr.  Ord- 
way's letter  of  Sept.  23.  1963,  allege  that  Mr. 
Otepka  conducted  himself  "in  a  manner  un- 
becoming an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State"  by  furnishing  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Sourwlne 
certain  questions  which  were  subsequently 
put  by  Mr.  Sourwlne  to  Mr.  Otepka's  supe- 
riors. John  F.  Rellly  and  David  I.  Belisle, 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  subcommittee.  It  Is  alleged 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  questions  was 
"a  breach  of  the  standard  of  conduct  ex- 
pected of  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State." 

By  hU  letter  of  Oct.  4.  1963.  counsel  for 
Mr.  Otepka  requested  Mr.  Ordway  to  specify 
the  regulation  alleged  to  have  been  vio- 
lated by  such  conduct  of  Mr.  Otepka.  Mr. 
Ordway  responded  by  his  letter  of  Oct.  s! 
1963.  that  no  allegation  was  made  that  such 
conduct  violated  a  specific  Department  of 
State  regulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Mr.  Ord- 
way on  Nov.  5.  1963,  that  all  13  charges 
against  the  appellant  were  sustained,  the 
Department  of  State  at  the  outset  of  the 
hearing  on  June  6.  1967  withdrew  charges 
4  to  13  Inclusive.  The  hearing  therefore  re- 
lated only  to  charges  1,  2  and  3  aUeglng  that 
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the  appellant  furnished  certain  dociunenta 
to  Mr.  Sourwlne,  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Internal  Sectulty  subcommittee. 

Each  of  the  first  three  charges  contains 
three  elements,  all  of  which  must  be  proven 
U  the  charges  are  to  be  sustained.  These  ele- 
ments are: 

(1)  That  Mr.  Otepka  gave  a  certain  classi- 
fied document  to  Mr.  Sourwlne,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Internal  Security  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States  Senate; 

(3),  That  the  giving  of  this  document  was 
a  violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive  dated 
March  13,  1948;  and 

(3)  That  this  act  by  Mr.  Otepka  was  con- 
duct "unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  and  "a  breach  of  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  expected  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State." 

The  position  of  the  appellant  with  respect 
to  the  Issues  posed  by  the  first  three  charges 
was  stated  by  his  counsel  In  an  opening 
statement  to  the  Hearing  Officer.  Brlefiy, 
that  position  was  and  Is: 

(1)  Mr.  Otepka  did  In  fact  turn  over  the 
papers  In  question  to  Mr.  Sourwlne,  who 
was  acting  In  his  official  capacity  as  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

'(S)  The  papers  given  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  are 
nor  within  the  scope  of  the  Presidential 
Directive  of  March  13.  1048,  fairly  and  rea- 
sonably construed  In  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  The  papers  contained  Information 
In  the  public  domain,  they  did  not  contain 
loyalty  or  security  information  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  and  there  was  no  loyalty 
case  pending  or  contemplated  against  any 
of  the  persons  Involved. 

(3)  In  the  circumstances  of  this  case  Mr. 
Otepka  was  under  a  duty  to  produce  the 
specified  papers  as  part  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee.  He  was  called 
as  a  witness  in  connection  with  certain 
testimony  that  had  been  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  his  superior,  John  F.  Rellly.  He 
was  asked  whether  that  testimony  was  true 
or  false.  He  said  it  was  false,  as  in  fact  it  was. 
In  these  circumstances  It  was  his  duty,  im- 
posed by  his  oath  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  to  the  committee,  in- 
cluding production  of  the  relevant  docu- 
ments. To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Otepka  failed 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  and  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  relevant  dociunents,  be  woiild  have 
condoned  or  shielded  false  testimony. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  specified  papers 
were  classified  "Confidential"  or  "Official  Use 
Only"  is  Immaterial,  since  Mr.  Sourwlne  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  committee  were 
authorized  to  receive  such  documents. 

"GET   OTEPKA"  OBOTTP 

(5)  Any  attempt  by  Mr.  Otepka  to  bring 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Rellly's  false  testimony  to 
the  attention  of  his  superiors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  have  been  a  vain  and 
futile  thing,  and  could  only  have  resulted 
in  suppression  of  the  truth,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  afoot  in  the  State  Department 
at  that  time,  and  there  had  been  afoot  for 
a  long  time  previously,  a  well-organized  con- 
spiracy conceived,  encouraged  and  led  by 
Mr.  Otepka's  superiors,  to  destroy  Otepka. 
The  motivation  behind  this  scheme  to  get 
rid  of  Otepka  was  that  be  constantly  and 
resolutely  Insisted  that  sound  and  proper 
security  practices  be  observed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  whereas  his  superiors  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  relax  or  bsrpass  security 
restrictions  or  standards  to  the  end  that  per- 
sons reasonably  considered  by  Otepka  to  be  of 
dubious  character  might  be  retained  or  ap- 
pointed. 

<6)  With  respect  to  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  "a  manner  unbecoming  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State"  and  what  is  "the 
standard  of  conduct  expected  of  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,"  the  position  of 
the  appellant  was  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  written 
definition,  formula,  or  regulation,  nor  is  it 


contained  In  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13,  1048.  The  answer  must  be  derived 
from  an  examination  and  study  of  the  pat- 
terns of  conduct  which  in  the  past  have  been 
approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Department 
of  State,  thereby  establishing  the  mores  or 
standards  of  the  department.  The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Otepka  must  be  Judged  against  the 
standard  so  established  to  determine  whether 
or  not  It  falls  below  accepted  standards,  or 
is  In  violation  of  any  such  standards.  Judged 
against  such  standards,  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Otepka  clearly  does  not  fall  below  the  stand- 
ard and  pattern  which  have  been  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  department  In  the  past, 
and  it  Is  not  a  breach  of  any  such  standard. 

The  purix»e  of  these  charges  Is  to  liqui- 
date Mr.  Otepka,  not  because  his  conduct 
has  been  dishonorable,  not  because  his  con- 
duct has  been  below  the  standards  which 
should  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  but  solely  because  he  has 
insisted  upon  the  observance  of  proper 
security  practices  and  standards,  and  be- 
cause he  has  testified  truthfully  before 
a  Senate  committee. 

This  brief  will  examine  the  evidence  de- 
veloped at  the  hearing  and  set  out  the  facts 
established  thereby  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
going issues.  In  accordance  with  the  iinder- 
standing  reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  matters  of  law  will  not  be  argued  or 
discussed. 

THX  EXCELLENT  RECORI)   OF  OTTO  F.   OTEPKA 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Otepka  for  per- 
sonal integrity  is  very  high,  and  he  "is  re- 
garded in  his  profession  as  one  of  the  very 
best  secxurlty  men  in  the  government,  one  of 
the  most  experienced,  one  of  the  most  able" 
(Sourwlne).  His  reputation  and  standing 
were  attested  by  many  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subconunlttee. 

.'Vs  for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Otepka  before 
that  committee.  Mr.  Sourwlne  stated,  "Mr. 
Otepka's  testimony  had  been  very  lengthy. 
.\rkd  we  have  checked  many,  many  things  he 
has  told  us,  and  we  have  established,  so  far 
as  we  know,  everything  he  told  us  was  true." 

Mr.  Oteplca  was  bom  May  6,  1016,  and  en- 
tered the  federal  service  on  July  1,  1936,  as 
an  assistant  messenger  in  the  Farm  Credit 
AdminisUation.  In  July  1942  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Investigator  with  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
an  investigator  or  as  a  personnel  security 
specialist  until  June  1953,  except  for  the 
period  October  1943  until  March  1946.  when 
he  served  In  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  per- 
sonnel classification  specialist. 

On  June  15,  1963,  he  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  State  as  a  personnel  security 
evaluator  at  the  GS-13  level.  In  the  Office 
of  Security.  On  Oct.  25,  1964,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  of  the  Division  of  Evaluations 
in  the  Office  of  Security.  On  June  19,  1955, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  GS-15  level,  and  on 
April  7,  1957,  he  was  promoted  to  deputy  di- 
rector, Office  of  Security. 

He  served  in  this  capacity  until  Jan.  21. 
1962.  when  his  position  was  abolished  by  a 
reduction  in  force  and  he  was  reassigned  to 
the  position  be  formerly  held  as  chief  of 
evaluations. 

In  1942  and  1943  (excluding  military  serv- 
ice) Mr.  Otepka's  efficiency  ratings  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  were 
"Very  Good,"  which  was  next  to  the  highest 
rating  that  could  be  assigned.  From  1946, 
when  he  returned  from  military  service,  until 
1953,  he  received  ratings  of  "Excellent." 
which  was  the  highest  attainable  rating  at 
that  time. 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Otepka's  employ- 
ment as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State 
his  performance  ratings  have  been  uniformly 
high  and  complimentary.  Thus,  for  the  pe- 
riod December  1953-December  1954,  his 
supervisor's  "narrative  appraisal  of  over-all 
work  performance"  reads  as  follows: 


"During  the  entire  rating  period  officer 
has  been  chief  of  the  Evaluations  Division. 
In  that  capacity  he  has  done  an  extraordi. 
nary  job  shaping  a  chaotic  situation  into  an 
orderly,  efficient  and  effective  operation.  H* 
has  displayed  a  high  degree  of  admlalstra- 
tlve  skill,  an  encyclop>edlc  Icnowledge  of  per- 
tinent  rules,  procedures  and  regulations,  and 
a  profound  understanding  of  the  history 
and  background  of  subversive  organizations 
and  infiuence.  He  is  gifted  with  the  temper- 
ament,  the  Judicial  mind,  and  judgment 
which  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  th« 
thorough,  objective  and  fair  evaluation* 
which  have  raised  the  production  of  hl» 
division  to  the  highest  professional  stand- 
ards. He  Is  himself  a  drafting  officer  of  un- 
usual skill.  His  enthusiasm,  willingness  to 
give  tinstintingly  of  his  time  and  effort,  and 
his  wholehearted  cooperation  have  earned 
the  respect  of  his  superiors  and  subordi- 
nates alike  and  he  has  well  earned  a  rating 
in  the  upper  level  of  satisfactory." 

"EXCEPTIONAL   ABnjTT" 

For   the   period   December    1954-Docember 

1965,  his  supwisor's  narrative  appraisal  of 
the  Evaluation  Division  stated: 

"Mr.  Otepka  has  continued  during  thU 
rating  period  to  demonstrate  exceptional 
ability  in  fulfilling  the  above  work  require- 
ments. He  has  handled  in  an  extraordinarr 
manner  cases  of  a  highly  complex  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nature  and  maintain  ex- 
cellent liaison  relations  with  other  areas  is 
the  department  as  weU  as  other  government 
agencies.  His  superior  leadership  enables 
such  fiexibillty  as  to  program  the  activities 
of  his  office  to  permit  the  expeditious  liqui- 
dation of  the  normal  workload  as  well  as 
special  projects  assigned  by  higher  officlalj 
within  the  time  limitations  established.  He 
should  be  rated  outstanding  with  regard  to 
all  aspects  of  his  Job  requirements;  bow- 
ever,  since  the  established  time  schedule  for 
the  submission  of  an  outstanding  rating 
precludes  the  presentation  of  this  rating,  as 
outstanding  the  Incumbent  is  being  rated  In 
the  highest  level  with  the  satisfactory  cate- 
gory." 

For  the  period  December   1966-December 

1966,  Mr.  Otepka's  supervisor  recommended 
that  his  work  as  chief  of  the  Evaluations 
Division  be  rated  as  "Outstanding."  The  Jus- 
tification for  this  rating  stated  in  part: 

"The  subject  dvirlng  the  rating  period  per- 
formed every  aspect  of  the  work  require- 
ments set  forth  in  his  job  description  in  a 
superior  and  exemplsiry  fashion.  He  has 
shown  himself  consistently  to  be  capable  of 
sound  independent  judgment,  creative  work, 
and  the  acceptance  of  unusual  responsibility. 
His  attitude,  sustained  effort  and  wiUlng- 
ness  to  put  the  needs  of  the  office  and  the 
department  before  personnel  preference  or 
convenience  have  set  an  example  and  pro- 
vided an  incentive  to  his  subordinates  and 
coworkers  in  the  division  and  throughout 
the  office. 

"During  the  last  several  years  the  Incum- 
bent has  directed  the  completion  of  the  de- 
partment's program  for  the  re-evaluation  oJ 
all  employees  of  the  department  and  Amer- 
ican personnel  of  the  foreign  service  under 
the  standard  as  set  forth  in  Executive  Order 
10450.  In  this  effort  he  personnally  com- 
pleted a  large  nimiber  of  evaluations  on  dif- 
ficult or  controversial  cases,  which  have  been 
recognized  as  outstanding  examples  of  pro- 
fessional skill  in  the  field  of  personal  se- 
curity evaluations.  This  crucial  effort,  which 
Is  the  foundation  for  today's  personnel  se- 
curity program  within  the  department  and 
the  foreign  service  had  to  be  completed  by 
a  target  date  established  by  the  White  House. 

"In  achieving  this  monumental  task  of  re- 
viewing and  revalidating  security  clearances 
for  thousands  of  employes,  Mr.  Oteplo 
demonstrated  exceptional  executive  ability 
in  directing,  training,  and  evaluating  subor- 
dSiate  personnel  and  In  other  factors  of 
managerial  skill  which  contributed  to  the 
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i;rgation  of  a  productive  and  efficient  orga- 
nisation. 

"Rom  its  Inception,  the  Federal  Employes 
gfcurlty  Program  has  been  a  controversial 
Issue.  Its  objectives  have  been  widely  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  In  addi- 
tion to  the  handicaps  of  inexperienced  as- 
lUtants,  paucity  of  standards,  and  shortage 
of  time,  Mr.  Otepka  was  obliged  to  combat 
these  misunderstandings  and  misinterpreta- 
tions. Tills  he  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
Us  ability  to  Interpwet  and  apply  security 
laws,  and  orders  in  a  'down-to-earth'  level- 
beaded  manner,  thereby  avoiding  much  of 
t!ie  adverse  publicity  and  contention  which 
ras  associated  with  similar  programs  in  other 
federal  agencies. 

"Other  assignments  of  the  officer  which 
wre  completed  during  the  period  under 
review  and  which  were  of  importance  both 
w  the  department  and  to  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  preclude  for  security  reasons 
their  inclusion  and  discussion  in  this  record. 
\'j.  Otepka  has  approached  each  of  these  as- 
signments in  the  same  reasonable  manner 
snd  in  each  instance  has  concluded  them  in  a 
Bsnner  that  refiected  credit  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

"His  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  en- 
tire security  field  resulted  in  his  designation 
ts  the  department's  representative  on  the 
Subcommittee  for  Protection  of  Classified 
Government  Data,  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  He  has  also 
served  as  the  department's  alternative  rep- 
resentative on  an  ad  hoc  high-level,  inter- 
departmental special  committee  studying 
communications  intelligence  security  stand- 
ards and  practices. 

"His  services  as  a  'staff'  adviser  and  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Security, 
the  Pdmlnlstrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  and  to  secretarial-level 
officers  of  the  deptirtment  can  be  categorized 
as  truly  Indispensable.  Mr.  Otepka  Is  a  recog- 
nized authority  within  the  government  on 
rales,  regulations  and  procedures  affecting 
every  phase  of  the  federal  personnel  security 
program.  He  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
Imowledge  on  communism  and  other  oppos- 
ing ideologies.  He  has  above-average  draft- 
ing ability  with  an  unusual  facility  with 
words  aided  by  a  logical  and  trained  legal 
mind. 

"Mr.  Otepka  has  prepared  many  of  the 
communications  and  reports  for  the  secre- 
tary, the  under  secretary  or  the  deputy  un- 
der secretary  for  administration  relating  to 
persons  su.<<pended  or  separated  from  the  de- 
partment or  the  foreign  service  under  pro- 
visions of  EO  10450.  The  same  is  true  in  con- 
nection with  Investigations  made  by  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  of  the  department's 
Eeeurity  program  either  specifically  or  as 
»part  of  a  broader  study. 

'Mr.  Otepka's  understanding  of  the  nu- 
merous and  highly  complex  directives  appli- 
cable to  personnel  security  and  his  ability 
to  Interpret  them  practically  and  realistically 
has  prevented  his  superior  officers  from  stum- 
bling into  security  administration  pitfalls. 
He  hns  sense  for  detecting  danger  txjints  and 
l)rin?:n^  tbese  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate senior  officials  with  positive  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  they  can  be  avoided. 

"His  persistent  exposition  of  the  difference 
between  'security'  and  'suitability'  risks,  for 
example,  has  enabled  the  department  to  steer 
clear  of  the  adverse  publicity  and  embarrass- 
ment resulting  from  improperly  reporting 
personnel  security  action  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  subsequently  attendant 
'security  ntmibers  game'  fiasco.  For  this,  he 
has  been  cited  by  the  administrator  of  SCA — 
Mr.  McLeod,  in  his  testimony  before  appro- 
priation committees  of  Congress  (Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives, 
83rd  Congress,  Second  Session). 

"The  improved  relationships  which  the  de- 
partment has  enjoyed  with  the  Congress  on 


matters  relating  to  personnel  security  during 
the  past  year  or  two  are  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  outstanding  staff  work  done  by 
Mr.  Otepka  in  compiling  and  presenting  full 
and  complete  information  to  the  interested 
committees  and  individuals  concerned"  (em- 
phasis supplied) . 

AWARD    FBOM    DX7LLES 

On  June  19,  1957,  the  Performance  Rating 
Committee,  after  considering  the  recom- 
mendation for  an  "Outstanding"  rating  for 
Mr.  Otepka,  decided  that  because  of  the 
"very  stringent  and  limiting"  criteria  for  an 
"Outstanding"  rating  Mr.  Otepka's  perform- 
ance should  be  rated  as  "Satisfactory."  In 
lieu  of  the  "Outstanding"  rating,  for  which 
he  was  recommended,  Mr.  Otepka  received 
a  Meritorious  Service  Award  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  John  Foster  Dulles.  This  award, 
dated  April  2.  1958  and  signed  by  Mr.  Dulles 
read  as  follows: 

•Department  of  State,  United  States  of 
America.  Meritorious  Service  Award.  Otto  F. 
Otepka.  For  meritorious  service,  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty  as  chief,  Evaluations  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Security.  Outstanding  display 
of  sound  Judgment,  creative  work  and  ac- 
ceptance of  unusual  responsibilities,  has  re- 
flected great  credit  on  himself  and  the  de- 
partment and  has  served  as  an  Incentive  to 
his  colleagues." 

For  the  period  December  1956-1957.  Mr. 
E.  Tomlin  Bailey,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Security,  submitted  the  following  appraisal 
of  Mr.  Otepka's  performance  as  deputy 
director: 

"Mr.  Otepka  moved  into  his  present  posi- 
tion about  the  middle  of  April  1957.  He  has 
been  constantly  called  upon  by  me  for  ad- 
vice and  recommendations,  drawing  upon  his 
exceptional  security  background  and  high 
ability.  During  the  whole  period  that  he  has 
served  as  deputy  director  we  have  had  a 
shortage  of  senior  personnel.  This  has  re- 
quired an  unusual  amount  of  detail  work  by 
him  and  placed  upon  him  a  primary  burden 
In  connection  with  the  inspeetlon  of  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  by  the  foreign  serv- 
ice inspectors.  The  inspectors  and  I  relied 
upon  him  far  more  than  anyone  would  ordi- 
narily expect  because  of  his  knowledge  of  how 
its  duties  fitted  Into  the  other  work  of  the 
office.  In  recent  weeks,  he  has  devoted  his 
major  effort  to  the  study  of  the  department's 
probably  most  celebrated  security  case.  This 
has  required  a  full  appUcatlon  of  his  legal 
training  as  well  as  the  characteristics  al- 
ready mentioned." 

For  the  period  December  1957-1958  Mr. 
Bailey  filed  the  following  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Otepka's   performance   as   deputy    director: 

"I  depend  very  heavily  upon  Mr.  Otepka 
for  substituting  for  me  and  advice.  His  long 
experience  in  the  personnel  security  field 
places  him  among  the  top  operating  officials 
in  this  field  in  all  of  government.  Much  of 
his  effort  in  the  past  year  has  been  in  the 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  most  difficult 
personnel  case  we  have  had  in  my  experi- 
ence, one  which  has  been  complicated  from 
the  points  of  view  of  both  law  and  equity 
because  of  procednral  errors  and  lack  of 
action  over  the  past  13  years. 

"In  spite  of  the  demands  of  this  case,  Mr. 
Otepka  has  taken  upon  his  shoulders  an  in- 
creased share  of  the  operating  responsibili- 
ties over  these  he  carried  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rating  period.  In  addition,  he  has 
continued  to  serve  successfully  as  the  de- 
partment's representative  on  an  inter- 
departmental working  committee  on  the  ap- 
plication of  EO  10501,  the  basic  docvmient 
providing  for  the  protection  of  information 
by  classification  procedures,  proper  storeige, 
controlled  transmission  and  release." 

(The  "most  difficult  personnel  case" 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bailey  W£is  the  case  of 
John  Stewart  Service.) 

For  the  period  June  18,  1959-Sept.  30, 
1960,  Mr.  WllUam  O.  Boswell,  director.  Office 
of  Security,  filed  the  following  appraisal  of 


Mr.  Otepka's  performance  as  deputy  direc- 
tor and  acting  director  during  Mr.  Boswell's 
absence : 

"Security  being  a  new  field  for  me,  I  have 
relied  heavily  on  Mr.  Otepka's  advice  and 
reconmiendations.  He  has  had  long  experi- 
ence with  and  has  acquired  an  extremely 
broad  knowledge  of  laws,  regulations,  rules, 
criteria  and  procedures  In  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel security.  He  is  knowledgeable  of  com- 
munism and  of  its  subversive  efforts  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  he  adds  perspective, 
balance  and  good  Judgment,  presenting  his 
recommendations  and  decisions  in  clear, 
well-reasoned  and  meticulously  drafted 
documents.  "He  has  brought  these  attri- 
butes to  bear  during  periods  totaling  almost 
four  months  when  he  has  been  acting  di- 
rector in  my  absence  and  throughout  the 
rating  period  as  the  State  Department 
representative  on  an  intragovernmental 
committee  concerned  vlth  security  matters." 

Mr.  Otepka  has  received  no  performance 
ratings  for  the  periods  subsequent  to  the 
one  ending  Sept.  30,  1900.  He  attempted  to 
secure  such  performance  ratings  by  taking 
the  matter  up  with  his  superiors,  Mr.  Bos- 
well and  Mr.  Rellly,  but  virlthout  avail.  Mr. 
Boswell  subsequently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  he  was  not  going 
to  give  Mr.  Otepka  a  performance  rating  un- 
less he  v/as  directly  ordered  to  do  so  by  his 
superior,  Mr.  Crockett. 

PATTEaN   OF    HARASSMENT 

On  May  31,  1963,  however.  John  F.  Reilly, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  security,  cer- 
tified over  his  signature  that  Mr.  Otepka's 
"work  IS  of  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 
petence," as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Otepka 
was  granted  an  administrative  pay  raise 
effective  June  9,  1963. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  complimen- 
tary performance  ratings  and  the  meritori- 
ous service  award  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Otepka  received  other 
official  commendations  during  the  years 
1955-1962. 

A  series  of  events,  begitmlng  as  early  as 
1960.  demonstrate  that  there  wsm  a  design 
and  ptu'pose  on  the  part  of  the  appellant's 
superiors  to  "get  rid  of  Otepka."  Standing 
alone,  none  of  these  events  would  be  con- 
clusive; taken  together,  however,  they  estab- 
lish a  pattern  fairly  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  Otepka's  superiors  at  first  tindertook  to 
diminish  his  infiuence  and  restrict  his  ac- 
tivities in  security  matters,  and  subsequent- 
ly embarked  upon  a  scheme  to  remove  or 
purge  him  from  the  Department  of  State  by 
a  specious  assignment,  by  harassment  and  by 
contrived  charges  of  wrongdoing. 

The  events  further  reveal  the  motivation 
for  this  attack  upon  Otepka.  Briefly  stated, 
the  motivation  was  that  Otepka's  insistence 
upon  the  observance  of  sound  and  proper 
security  practice,  and  liis  proper  refusal  to 
approve  the  employment  or  retention  of  per- 
sons of  dubious  character  and  background, 
conflicted  with  the  desires  and  policies  of 
his  superiors  and  of  others  in  high  places. 

In  October  1960  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes  Jr.,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  and  Mr.  William  O.  Bos- 
well, director.  Office  of  Security,  requested 
Otepka  to  undertake  a  special  project,  which 
was  to  bring  up  to  date  the  personnel  se- 
curity files  of  all  Department  of  State  em- 
ployes, correlating  and  bringing  together  in 
those  files  all  pertinent  and  available  per- 
sonnel suitability  and  security  information. 
It  wa^  estimated  that  this  project  would 
take  two  years  to  complete. 

SPECIAL  PEOJECrr      ■ 

When  he  assigned  Otepka  to  this  project 
Mr.  Boswell  requested  him  to  relinquish 
his  position  as  deputy  director  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
review  of  cases.  Otepka  declined  to  step  down 
as  deputy  director. 
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Mr.  BosweU  stated  at  this  time  •thjit  he 
(UaUked  Soott  McLeod  and  that  he  would 
take  ctepa  to  eradicate  the  Soott  McLeod 
image  ftom  the  State  Department."  Otopka 
had  oerred  ae  a  principal  aMlstant  to  Soott 
MoLaod.  It  appeared  that  Mx.  BoeweU,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer,  felt  that  during  hie  term 
as  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  ConsiUar  Affairs.  Mr.  McLeod  had  dam- 
aged the  morale  and  prestige  of  the  Ptorelgn 
Service. 

By  way  of  background  to  Mr.  Boawell'a 
aversion  to  the  "Soott  Mcl/eod  Image"  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  I96fl  Mr.  Otepka. 
under  McLeod's  direction,  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  Identify  those  cases  of 
employes  of  the  State  Department  on  whom 
there  had  been  developed  a  significant  de- 
rogatory InformaUon  of  a  security  nature 
either  In  the  course  of  FBI  Investigations  or 
m  the  course  of  State  Department  Investiga- 
tions or  Investigations  conducted  by  other 
agencies. 

The  study  Included  858  cases,  together 
with  a  resume  concerning  each  case  The  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  Individuals  In- 
volved related  principally  to  their  sympa- 
thetic associations  or  affllUttons  with  Com- 
njwnlsts  or  subversive  organizations.  Before 
action  could  be  taken  In  the  matter,  however. 
Mr.  McLeod  was  appointed  as  ambassador 
to  Ireland  and  the  list  and  resumes  were 
consigned  to  oblivion." 

_  The  prospectus  for  the  Hanes-Boswell 
special  project,"  which  Otepka  submitted 
to  Mr.  Boswell  in  writing  on  May  8.  19S1 
referred  to  the  1956  list  and  resumes  and 
proposed  to  use  this  material  in  connection 
with  the  new  undertaking.  The  prospectus 
also  pointed  out  that  much  personnel  sulta- 
Dlllty  or  security  Information  and  many 
relevant  security  and  Intelligence  reports 
relating  to  personnel  had  not  been  assimi- 
lated Into  the  personnel  security  flies. 

Further,  It  was  emphasized  that  In  many 
cases  character  deficiencies  on  the  part  of 
employes  had  developed  after  security  clear- 
ances had  been  granted,  but  had  not  been 
reflected  In  the  files.  The  prospectus  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases 
derogatory  information  respecting  employes 
In  the  department  or  at  Foreign  Service  posts 
had  been  treated  by  their  superiors  on  a 
confidential  basis  and  withheld  from  the  file 
or  the  employe  Involved. 

In  May  1961  Mr.  Otepka  organized  a  staff 
to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  "special 
project."  The  members  of  the  staff  were  Ray- 
mond Loughton,  Harry  Hlte.  John  R.  Norpel 
Francis  Gardner,  Billy  Hughes.  Edwin  Burlc- 
hardt.  plus  three  clerical  employes  including 
Mr.  Otepka's  secretary  Eunice  Powers. 

As  we  shall  see,  however,  the  special  project 
was  abandoned  by  direction  of  Otepka's  su- 
perlors  In  April  or  May  1963.  On  June  27.  1963, 
Mr.  Norpel  and  Mr.  Hughes  were  detailed 
from  the  Division  of  Evaluations  to  the  In- 
vestigations Division  and  Mrs.  Powers  was 
transferred  to  a  low-level  clerical  Job.  The 
other  members  of  the  team  were  also  scat- 
tered. 


mation  to  the  Kennedy  headquarters.  Subse- 
quent to  January  1961  the  public  relations 
director  who  received  this  classified  Informa- 
tion from  the  State  Department  In  an  un- 
authorised  manner,  and  presumably  passed 
It  on  to  the  press,  became  the  head  of  the 
executive  secretariat  In  the  offlce  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state. 

In  December  1960  Otepka  was  selected  to 
meet  with  Secretary  of  State  Designate  Dean 
Rusk  and  Attorney  General  Deslgnata  Robert 
Kennedy.  The  meeting  took  place  In  the 
evening,  aftar  office  hours,  in  Mr.  Rusk's 
temporary  office.  No  one  except  Mr  Rusk 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Otapka  was  present. 
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Mr.  Rusk  Informed  Otepka  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  with  him, 
as  the  top  professional  security  officer  In  the 
State  Department,  hla  views  with  respect  to 
the  requlremente  of  the  department's  secu- 
rity offlce  for  the  Investigation,  evaluation 
and  clearance  of  presidential  appointees  to 
the  department.  Otepka  responded  that  he 
woiUd  Insist  on  complete  adherence  to  the 
rule  established  by  the  Senata  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  1954,  stating  that  all 
executive  nominations  referred  to  It  at  the 
rank  of  assistant  secretary  or  higher  would 
be  approved  only  upon  certification  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the  per- 
son had  been  given  a  current  full  field  In- 
vestigation by  the  FBI." 

A  "question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  a  strict  adherence  to  the  require- 
ments for  pre-appolntment  Investigation." 
Otepka  "recommended  against  the  use  of  the 
emergency  clearance  authority"— that  Is  the 
waiver  of  pre-appolntment  Investigations  for 
officer  personnel  to  be  appointed  to  the  de- 
partment. 

Having  ascertained  Otepka's  general  views 
Mr.  Rusk  Informed  him.  at  the  December 
meeting,  that  the  new  Administration  was 
considering  the  appointment  of  Walt  Whit- 
man Roetow  to  a  key  position  In  the  depart- 
ment. He  said  he  had  gone  over  the  sub- 
stantive data  in  the  file,  which  he  had  on 
his  desk.  Otapka  was  aked  "what  kind  of 
security  problem  would  be  encountered  re- 
garding the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rostow  to 
the  department."  Otepka  responded  that  he 
was  quite  familiar  with  the  file  and  Mr  Rusk 
accordingly  asked  for  his  views. 

Otepka's  familiarity  with  the  file  of  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow  dated  from  1955  when  he 
evaluated  Mr.  Roetow  as  a  prospective  "key 
person"  in  a  project  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board.  The  project  was  the  formulation  of 
psychological  strategy  In  the  Cold  War  Per- 
sons employed  on  the  project  were  required 
to  have  a  security  clearance  under  the  strict 
standards  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Intelligence  Board. 

H.F.K.:    "AIR    FORCE   JERKS" 


KENNEDY   AncD 

In  October  1960  a  group  of  government 
officials,  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower, 
known  as  the  Sprague  Committee  and  In- 
cluding Allen  Dulles,  George  Allen,  Gordon 
Gray  and  C.  D.  Jackson,  conducted  a  survey 
of  United  States  prestige  abroad  for  the 
White  House.  Their  report  was  classified 
"Secret."  The  contente  of  the  report  were 
"leaked"  by  someone  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  public  relations  director  of  the 
Kennedy  campaign  headquarters,  and  the 
information  so  obtained  was  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

Otepka  participated  In  the  Investigation 
of  this  "leak"  and  the  Identification  of  those 
Involved,  resulting  m  the  separation  of  the 
employe  responsible  for  conveying  the  Infor- 


As  a  part  of  his  evaluation  Otepka  at  this 
time  reviewed  the  State  Department  file  on 
Mr.  Rostow,  the  CIA  file  and  the  results  of 
reviews  given  to  the  case  by  both  the  CIA 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  The 
Air  Force  had  previously  made  a  security 
finding  adverse  to  Mr.  Rostow. 

As  a  result  of  Otepka's  findings.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Herbert  Hoover  Jr  the 
chairman  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board,  decided  that  Mr.  Rostow  would  not 
be  utilized  as  an  employe  or  consultant  by 
the  State  Department  In  connection  with  the 
board's  project.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Rostow 
could  not  get  the  necessary  clearance  under 
the  strict  standards  applicable  to  the  Opera- 
tions Coordinating  Board. 

Subsequently.  In  1957.  when  Mr.  Rostow 
was  again  recommended  for  employment  In 
the  State  Department,  Mr.  Roderlc  O'Connor 
administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  decided,  on  the  basis  of 
Otepka's  1955  sunmaary,  that  Mr.  Rostow  was 
not  desirable  for  employment.  Mr.   O'Con- 


nWs  decision  was  predicated  on  the  "noiif, 
cal  polices  of  the  Administration." 

After  Otepka  Informed  Mr.  Rusk  and  Ur 
Kennedy  of  the  background  of  Mr.  Rostow" 
Mr.  Rusk  made  no  comment,  but  Mr  ^' 
nedy  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  adv^ 
finding  that  had  been  made  by  the  Air  IwT 
Speclflcally,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  "those  if.: 
Force  guys  are  a  bunch  of  Jerks." 

After  the  new  Administration  took  oBi« 
in  1961  Mr.  Rostow  was  entered  on  the  roS 
of  the  White  House,  so  that  the  State  Di! 
partment  was  not  involved  in  hla  securtti 
clearance.  He  was  Investigated  by  the  pm 
in  connection  with  hu  appointment  to  ^ 
White  House.  Subsequently  he  was  trwu! 
ferred  to  the  State  Department.  At  DrMenJ 
he  Is  a  social  assistant  to  the  President  a, 
National  Security  Affairs 

In  September  1960  Charles  Lyons  vu 
brought  into  tiie  Division  of  Evaluation... 

'^f^^%':^}^^-  ^*^  °^^^^  *°<1  the  then  chie! 
of  the  division,  Mr.  Emery  J.  Adams,  oblectM 
to  the  assignment  but  were  overruled 

The  prior  record  of  Mr.  Lyons  Is  slgnlflcant 
Just  prior  to  his  transfer  to  the  position  <rf 
deputy  chief.  Division  of  Evaluations,  be  tud 
served  for  about  two  years  as  a  Eecurttr 
officer  In  Athens,  Greece.  An  Inspection  of  th« 
post  revealed  that  he  had  failed  to  dli! 
close  to  his  headquarters  that  there  h»d 
occurred  at  the  post  52  security  vlolatloM 
involving  official  and  "Confidential"  mateilL 
22  security  violations  Involving  "Secret"  and 

Top  Secret"  matters  and  approximately  us 
security  violations  involving  "Official  Um 
Only"  material.  * 

These  violations  had  occurred  at  different 
times,  over  a  period  of  at  least  a  year  Lvom 
ignored  tiiem  all,  although  It  was  his  duty 
to  take  action.  Overruling  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  Otepka  to  the  assignment  of 
Lyons  as  deputy  chief,  Division  of  Evalua- 

nf'^'  ^«  ^""*°'  °-  ^^''e"'  tl»e  director 
of  the  Office  of  Security,  wrote  that  "Lyons 
has  made  a  serious  error  of  Judgment  and 
must  live  with  the  consequences.  In  view  of 
his  demonstrated  abilities  and  very  good  per- 
formance,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  single 
error  raises  a  fundamental  question  of  his 
integrity,  nor  does  it  Indicate  such  a  decree 
°i,}^'^^  °^  respect  for  regulations,  of  Tell- 
abl  Ity,  or  of  Judgment,  as  to  warrant  the 
action  you  propose. 

Mr  Lyons  advocated  the  "progressive  ap- 
proach  to  security  matters.  Thus.  In  an 
efficiency  rating  prepared  for  the  rating 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1961,  Mr.  Lyons  wrote 
concerning  the  person  being  rated,  and  con-'  , 
trastlng  him  with  members  of  another  school 
of  thought:  I 

"In  common  with  other  officers  In  the  sec-  ( 
ton.  he  Is  inhibited  by  the  ultra-conserva-  • 
tive  attitude  which  seems  to  have  grown  up  . 
m  the  Personnel  Security  Administration  of  ' 
the  department   over   the  past   number  of 
years,  and  which  Is  reflected  in  making  s  . 
monument  of  tradition,  leaving  little  r<x)m 
tor  individual  opinion  or  new  approaches. 
Tbe    result    is    that    Individual    personnel  ■ 
security  cases  must  be  decided  on  a  strict 
corpus  juris  basis,  and  even  In  their  physical 
format  must  adhere  to  strict  traditional  con- 

cepts.   Mr.  personally  is  of  a  much 

more  liberal  bent,  and  with  the  gradual  dis- 
sipation which  Is  now  evident  of  the  old 
guard  concepte  which  dominated  the  per- 
sonnel   security    program.    I   feel    that  Mr. 

— is  well  suited  to  be  In  the  vanguard  of 

the  more  progressive  approach  now  de- 
manded. 

"He  has  a  commendable  distaste  for  red  (J 
tape  and  If  he  could  be  made  to  feel  that  ,'1 
direct  realistic  action  would  not  be  rejected, 
he  could  do  much  to  advance  the  currency  i 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Security  Program."  ; 

The   conduct   of   Mr.   Lyons   as   Otepka's 
deputy   was  such   that  Otepka  complained 
about  him  to  Mr.  Boswell.  As  a  result,  Mr.  " 
Boswell  temporarily  transferred  Lyons  Into 
the  Investigations  Division  and  then  put  him 
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on  Boswell's  personal  staff  as  executive  direc- 
tor, thus  making  him  his  top  executive 
ssslstant. 

WIELANO   CASE 

One  of  the  first  cases  examined  by  Otepka 
In  connection  with  the  "special  project"  was 
the  case  of  a  high-ranking  officer,  William  A. 
Wleland.  In  August  1961  XStepka,  who  had 
personally  evaluated  this  case,  completed  an 
extensive  sunomary  and  analysis  of  the  case, 
together  with  a  digest  containing  some  136 
pages. 

Otepka's  presentation  dealt  with  allega- 
tions that  Wleland,  as  the  recipient  of  signi- 
ficant Intelligence  Information  Indicating 
that  Fidel  Castro  was  a  Communist  and  a 
person  not  to  be  supported  by  the  United 
States,  had  concealed  such  information,  made 
false  statements,  and  exercised  extremely  bad 
judgment.  The  report  and  digest  correlated 
material  provided  by  Offlce  of  Security  and 
FBI  Investigations,  as  well  as  Intelligence  re- 
ports. Otepka  recommended  that  the  board  of 
the  Foreign  Service  should  consider  the  case, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Wleland  had 
been  guilty  of  misconduct  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act. 

Otepka  presented  his  report  and  digest  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  primary  responsibility 
In  the  matter,  but  Boswell  Instructed  him  to 
carry  the  material  dlrectiy  to  the  offlce  of 
the  deputy  under  secretary  for  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Jones.  Otepka  complied  with 
Boswell's  Instructions. 

He  was  also  instructed  by  Mr.  Pollack,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  then  assistant  sec- 
retary for  administration,  Mr.  Crockett,  to 
provide  a  copy  of  his  digest  for  Abram 
Chayes,  the  department's  top  legal  adviser, 
and  a  copy  for  John  Slegenthaler,  special  as- 
sistant to  Atty.  Gen.  Kennedy.  He  furnished 
the  copies  as  Instructed.  The  connection  of 
the  attorney  general  with  the  matter  was 
not  explained. 

Shortly  thereafter,  In  September  1961,  Bos- 
well orally  Instructed  Otepka  to  Issue  a  secu- 
rity clearance  on  Wleland.  Otepka  replied 
that  the  department  regulations  and  prac- 
tices required  a  written  decision  on  his 
recommendation — which  was  true — and  that 
he  could  not  act  on  or  close  out  a  case  on  the 
basis  of  an  oral  Instruction.  Otepka  therefore 
held  the  case  awaiting  further  instructions. 

Late  In  October  1961  the  Department  of 
State  announced  In  a  press  release  that  a 
general  reduction  In  force  In  the  department 
would  be  made,  because  of  reduced  appro- 
priations. On  Nov.  1.  1961,  Boswell  sent  for 
Otepka  and  Informed  him  that  26  persons 
In  the  Offlce  of  Security  would  be  affected  by 
the  reduction  In  force.  He  stated  bluntly  to 
Otepka  "your  name  heads  the  list." 

He  requested  that  Otepka  voluntarily  re- 
linquish his  position  as  deputy  director  In 
order  to  avoid  a  "bumping"  procedure,  which 
would  enable  Otepka  to  displace  another 
career  employe  In  his  occupational  specialty, 
with  lower  retention  rights.  Otepka  refused 
to  waive  his  "bumping"  righta. 

Boswell  then  sent  for  Elmer  Hlpsley,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Physical  Security  and  a 
friend  of  Otepka,  and  told  him  that  "your 
friend,  Otepka,  Is  going  to  displace  you  in 
your  position."  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
the  "bumping"  was  avoided,  when  the  po- 
sition of  chief.  Division  of  Evaluations,  was 
vacated  by  Emery  J.  Adams  and  Otepka  was 
reassigned  to  that  position.  In  lieu  of  be- 
coming the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Security,  then  headed  by  Hlpsley. 

SEC' U KIT  T   RXOBOANIZATION 

The  reduction  In  force  In  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity, and  In  particular  Ito  Impact  on 
Otepka,  resulted  In  an  inquiry  by  Sen.  Karl 
E.  Mundt  and  an  Investigation  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  subcommittee.  Both  Otep- 
ka and  Hlpsley  testified  during  this  Inves- 
tigation. 

In  December  1961  Otepka  considered  the 
case  of  John  L.  Topping,  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  had  served  In  Cuba  dur- 


ing the  critical  period  when  Castro  rose  to 
power.  As  In  the  Wleland  case.  It  was  al- 
leged that  Topping  had  displayed  strong 
partiality  to  Castro  while  downgrading  the 
president  of  the  government  of  Cuba. 

Otepka  recommended  that  the  allegations 
concerning  Topping  be  Investigated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  pcrtnted 
out  that  the  State  Department  Investiga- 
tion of  Wleland  had  been  Inept,  that  Infor- 
mation about  Wleland's  past  activities  had 
been  Ignored  or  glossed  over  and  that  some 
of  the  Investigators  who  were  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  were  sympathetic  to  Wle- 
land and  allowed  their  sympathy  to  color 
their  reporta. 

He  said  "that  the  FBI  had  greater  resources 
In  this  kind  'of  situation  and  they  had  done 
an  excellent  Job  In  the  Wleland  case  and 
[he]  thought  they  should  develop  all  of  the 
leads  In  the  Topping  affair."  BoeweU  Insisted 
that  Topping  be  Investigated  by  the  Offlce 
of  Security.  After  Otepka's  removal  from 
participation  In  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Evaluations  Division,  Mr.  Topping 
was  cleared  and  became  the  United  States 
representative  to  the  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican States. 

In  January  1962  BoeweU  made  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  the  Offlce  of  Security. 
He  aboUshed  the  position  of  deputy  director, 
Offlce  of  Security,  which  Otepka  held,  and 
abolished  the  Division  of  Physical  Security 
which  Mr.  Hlpsley  headed.  From  the  Division 
of  Physical  Secimty  Boswell  created  three 
separate  divisions.  He  assigned  Foreign  Serv- 
ice offlcers  to  head  two  of  them  and  made 
Mr.  Hlpsley  chief  of  the  third.  Mr.  Hlpsley 's 
authority  was  considerably  reduced.  Otepka's 
authority  was  also  greatly  reduced,  when 
he  was  "bumped  down"  to  the  position  of 
chief.  Division  of  Evaluations. 

As  a  result  of  the  reorganisation  there 
were  five  division  chiefs  Insteid  of  three. 
The  five  men  who  had  been  working  with 
Otepka  on  the  special  project  were  trans- 
ferred with  him  to  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions. The  workload  of  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions was  such  that  the  special  project  team 
was  required  to  give  full  time  to  routine  mat- 
ters and  the  special  project  was  abandoned. 

POINTED   QOESTION 

On  Jan.  24,  1962,  during  a  press  confer- 
ence, a  newspaper  reporter  questioned  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  about  William  A.  Wleland, 
whom  the  reporter  described  as  a  secmrlty 
risk.  The  reporter's  statement  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  President.  Immediately  there- 
after, Boswell  Instructed  Otepka  In  writing 
to  Issue  a  security  clearance  for  Wleland,  and 
Otepka  compUed. 

In  February  1962,  however,  Otepka  de- 
veloped new  evidence  Indicating  that  Wleland 
had  made  a  false  statement  to  Otepka  and 
co-evaluator  Harry  Hlte  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  times  that  Wleland  had  per- 
sonally met  with  Fidel  Castro.  Accordingly, 
Otepka  recommended  to  Boswell  that  the 
Wleland  case  be  reopened,  reinvestigated  and 
readjudlcated.  BosweU  Ignored  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Upon  resuming  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  and  taking  Imme- 
diate charge  of  the  work  of  that  offlce, 
Otepka  reviewed  the  clearances  that  had 
been  granted  to  high-ranking  appointees  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  year  1961.  He 
found  gross  Irregularities  In  the  handling  of 
these  clearances. 

The  Irregularities  Involved  the  granting  of 
emergency  clearances  or  waivers  to  persons 
who.  were  being  assigned  to  positions  or 
nominated  to  positions  on  the  presidential 
level  requiring  Senate  confirmation.  Waivers 
of  Investigation  had  been  granted  to  persons 
who  should  have  been  Investigated  before 
app>olntment,  because  there  was  unresolved 
derogatory  security  Information  In  their  files. 
Clearances  had  been  backdated  so  that  they 
woxild  conform  to  the  actual  dates  when  the 


persons  cleared  entered  on  duty.  Otepka 
also  found  cases  In  which  waivers  had  been 
back-dated,  some  of  them  as  much  as  40 
days. 

Otepka  reported  these  matters  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well orally  In  February  1962.  Although  the 
procedures  followed  were  in  violation  of 
regulations,  Boswell  was  not  Impressed,  but 
said  in  substance  that  these  cases  had  been 
handled  according  to  the  prerogatives  of 
management,  and  that  Otepka  was  not  to 
Interfere. 

BACKDATED  CLEABANCES 

On  March  17,  1962,  Otepka  gave  BosweU  a 
memorandiun  describing  the  cases  which  he 
had  uncovered.  Boswell  at  this  Itme  in- 
structed Otepka  not  to  participate  further  in 
the  survey  but  to  turn  everything  over  to 
him  and  he  then  turned  It  over  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Inspection  Corps  for  investigation. 

This  Investigation  confirmed  the  stato- 
mente  made  by  Otepka.  In  fact,  It  was  dis- 
covered that  in  one  case  a  clearance  had  been 
back-dated  135  days,  and  in  another  case  the 
clearance  had  been  back-dated  65  days.  There 
were  152  waivers  and  44  back-dated  clear- 
ances. 

On  March  8,  1962,  In  the  course  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  Mr.  BosweU  and  Mr.  Jones 
both  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  backdating 
of  clearances.  On  April  12,  1962,  Otepka  testi- 
fied before  the  Internal  Security  subcommit- 
tee that  he  had  brought  the  matter  of  the 
back-dating  Irregularities  to  Boswell's  atten- 
tion orally  In  the  latter  part  of  February  1962, 
and  later  had  given  him  a  memorandum  In 
which  a  number  of  cases  were  Identified. 
Otepka's  testimony  squarely  conflicted  with 
the  testimony  of  Boswell. 

The  findings  of  the  Foreign  Service  investi- 
gators with  respect  to  back -dating  Irregulari- 
ties were  reported  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  in  March.  AprU  and 
May  1962. 

On  March  8,  1962,  Otepka  sent  BosweU  a 
summary  evaluation  of  a  prospective  presi- 
dential employe.  The  sununary  recited  among 
other  matters  that  In  November  1960  the  pro- 
spective nominee  had  picked  up  his  wife 
bodily,  carried  her  from  their  house  into  a 
public  street,  kicked  her  and  had  then  taken 
her  clothing  from  the  house  and  strewed^  It 
on  the  lawn,  over  the  shrubbery  and  into  the 
street.  The  episode  was  witnessed  by  neigh- 
bors and  was  reported  to  the  police. 

BosweU  returned  the  summary  to  Otepka 
with  a  note  stating  "the  gory  details  of  a 
family  fight  have  nothing  to  do  with  security 
or  suitability."  The  simunary  was  therefore 
rewritten  and  the  information  concerning 
the  episode  In  question  was  deleted,  except 
for  a  brief  reference  to  It  without  details.  As 
a  result  the  matter  was  not  fully  and  prop- 
erly brought  to  the  attention  of  the  secretary 
of  state. 

This  Incident  troubled  and  confused  the 
evaluators  on  Otepka's  staff  who.  In  the  past, 
had  been  Instructed  by  their  superiora  to 
present  all  pertinent  Information  relating  to 
security  and  sultabUlty  and  to  the  preem- 
ployment  personal  conduct  of  Individuals 
under  consideration,  for  the  specific  atten- 
tion of  the  responsible  managerial  offlclals. 
Deletion  of  such  information  was  a  violation 
of  the  professional  duty  of  evaluators  to  re- 
port the  facta  in  an  objective  manner. 

In  April  1962  Boswell  transferred  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Otepka  the  functions  of  re- 
ceiving, reviewing,  evaluating  and  dissemi- 
nating IntelUgence  Information  received  from 
the  FBI,  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

This  function  was  Important  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  being  carried  out  by 
Otepka.  This  had  been  pointed  out  In  Febru- 
ary 1962,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes. 
Mr.  Hanes  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
correlation  of  all  available  Information  by 
evaluatora. 
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In  hla  testimony  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  subcommittee  In  April  1962, 
Otepka  testlfled  to  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  the  Wleland  case  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  so  far  as  he  knew  them. 
PoUowtng  Otepka's  testimony,  on  April  12, 
1962.  the  record  shows  that  the  following 
statements  were  made; 

"Sen.  Hruska:  I  want  to  say  I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  with  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Otepka.  and  the  fashion  In  which  you 
have  comported  yoiuself  here.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  field  you  are  in,  stretching  over  many 
years,  with,  of  course,  voluminous  records  and 
complicated  procedures,  and  I  thought  that 
It  was  very  well  done. 
"Mr.  Otepka:  Thank  you.  Senator. 
"Mr.  Sourwlne:  And  I  would  Uke  to  add 
that  I  may  have  been  a  little  rough  on  Mr. 
Otepka  today,  for  which  I  apologize,  as  far 
a«  anything  personal  Is  concerned.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  facts  Into  the  record. 
I  think  Mr.  Otepka  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  of  trying  to  protect  those  matters  which 
he  feels  he  Is  required  by  the  department  to 
protect,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  say 
frankly  I  think  he  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards,puttlng  his  neck  on  the  chopping  block 
by  an«7.enng  those  questions  which  he  felt 
he  could  answer. 

"And  I  want  to  suggest  on  the  record  for 
this  member  here  and  for  thoee  who  were  not 
here  but  who  will  read  It,  to  me  the  record 
seems  to  Indicate  that  Mr.  Otepka  Is  on  the 
downgrade  In  the  State  Department.  He  Is  be- 
ing shunted  aside.  He  Is  being  given  lighter 
and  lighter  responsibilities.  And  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  the  fact  his  conduct 
In  the  Wleland  case  and  other  cases  and  his 
insistence  upon  what  he  considers  good  se- 
curity U  harming  his  career  In  the  State 
Department.  And  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
most  to  be  deplored,  and  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  do  whatever  it  can." 

On  April  16,  1962,  Mr.  Boswell  was  suc- 
ceeded as  director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Security  by 
John  P.  RelUy.  Just  before  his  departure, 
Boswell  obtained  and  examined  the  security 
file  of  John  Paton  Davles.  Although  he  asked 
Otepka  questions  about  the  file,  he  did  not 
disclose  the  purpose  of  his  study. 

Davles  was  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  had  been  dismissed  as  a  security  risk 
iinder  Executive  Order  10450.  The  charges 
against  Davles  Involved  alleged  disclosure  of 
classified  information  and  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Chinese  Communists.  Otepka  had 
evaluated  the  case  in  1954. 

John  P.  liellly  had  served  as  an  attorney 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  from  1951  untU 
1961.  when  he  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  After  serving 
for  approximately  11  months  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  as  Bos- 
well's  replacement.  He  was  recommended  to 
the  Department  of  State  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Oehmann,  who  was  executive  assistant  to 
Atty.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

In  a  conversation  shortly  before  RelUy 
came  on  duty,  Boswell  told  him  that  he  had 
been  having  difficulty  with  Otepka.  that  he 
wafi  concerned  about  leaks  from  the  Office  of 
Seciulty  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee,  for  which  he  sus- 
pected Otepka  was  responsible.  He  said  spe- 
cifically that  he  believed  Otepka  had  informed 
the  subcommittee  about  the  back-dating  of 
waivers,  that  he  was  upset  or  concerned  about 
that. 

It  was  BetUy's  definite  understanding  from 
Boswell  that  he,  Boewell.  had  been  trying  to 
"get  Otepka  out";  and  RelUy  continued  this 
effort.  In  fact,  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Seciuity  subcommittee  on  Nov  16 
1963,  ReUly  admitted  that  at  soma  time  In 
1963  he  might  "well  have  said  .  .  .  face- 
tiously" that  he  "went  down  there  to  get 
Otepka." 

Although  Boswell  In  his  subsequent  testi- 


mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  denied  that  he  tried  to  get 
rid  of  Otepka  or  Intended  to  Indicate  to 
Rellly  that  he  was  making  any  such  effort, 
he  a^lmltted  that  he  had  discussed  Otepka 
with  Rellly  and  that  he  had  In  fact  found 
Otepka  "troubleeome." 


WAS   COLLXOX   PLOT 


He  said  Otepka  was  troublesome  be- 
cause of  his  reluctance  to  accept  the  deci- 
sions of  his  superiors,-  and  he  mentioned  the 
Wleland  case  matter  as  one  Instance  of  this 
difficulty.  He  admitted  further  that  he  had 
refused  to  give  Otepka  an  efficiency  report 
and  was  not  going  to  do  It  unless  ordered  to 
do  It  by  Mr.  Crockett. 

Promptly  after  he  took  office  as  director 
of  the  Office  of  Security  Rellly  acted  to  move 
Otepka  out  of  that  office. 

On  May  7,  1962,  he  caUed  Otepka  Into  his 
office  and  opened  the  conversation  by  saying 
"where  is  your  rabbit's  foot?"  When  Otepka 
asked  what  he  meant,  he  said  that  Otepka 
had  been  recommended  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional War  College  course  which  began  In 
August  1962  and  which  lasted  for  10  months. 
He  asked  Otepka  to  Indicate  In  writing 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  attend  the 
War  College. 

The  next  day.  May  8,  Otepka  sent  Rellly  a 
memorandimi  stating  In  part,  '^  am  pleased 
that  I  have  been  accorded  this  honor  which 
came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  me  In  the 
light  of  recent  organizational  changes  In 
SY."  The  phrase  "the  recent  organizational 
changes  In  SY"  referred  to  the  professed  In- 
tention and  plan  of  the  department  to  uti- 
lize Otepka's  special  talents  excltislvely  in 
personnel  security  administration. 

RelUy  directed  Otepka  to  delete  the  ref- 
erence to  his  surprise  and  to  the  recent  or- 
ganizational changes  and  to  submit  a  state- 
ment Indicating  only  his  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  assignment.  Otepka  compiled 
with  this  instruction. 

Having  received  Otepka's  revised  accept- 
ance, Rellly  wrote  a  memorandum  for  his 
superiors,  praising  Otepka  for  "his  ability 
and  his  dedication  to  the  security  program," 
and  stating  "Selection  for  the  National  War 
College  is  a  high  honor  for  a  career  officer 
and  offers  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for 
career  development.  Therefore,  although  re- 
leasing Mr.  Otepka  will  work  a  hardship  on 
the  Office  of  Seciu-ity.  it  is  my  view  that  I 
should  not  stand  in  Mr.  Otepka's  way,  and 
accordingly,  I  recommend  that  he  be  re- 
leased as  he  has  requested."  f 

Otepka  became  stisplclous  of  the  motiva- 
tion underlying  his  assignment  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College.  Looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, he  found  that  normally  selections  for 
the  National  War  College  are  made  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  the  year  In  which 
the  term  of  attendance  begins. 

He  was  informed  that  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel had  given  no  routine  consideration 
to  his  selection  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tion In  his  case  had  come  as  a  surprise  to 
that  office.  He  was  aware  also  that  advanced 
training  in  foreign  affairs  at  the  War  College 
was  not  needed  in  connection  with  his  Job 
in  personnel  security  administration. 

He  inquired  of  Rellly  as  to  what  his  futiu-e 
would  be  in  the  State  Department  in  the 
security  field,  pointing  out  to  RelUy  that 
persons  selected  for  the  War  College  were 
retiimed  to  their  Jobs  when  their  training 
was  finished.  This  was  true  always  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  classified  Civil  Serv- 
ice as  distinguished  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers. 

Rellly  Informed  Otepka  that  he  would  "fill 
in  behind"  him  with  another  person,  that  he 
had  no  plans  for  returning  Otepka  to  the 
field  of  personnel  security  administration 
and  specifically  he  had  no  plans  for  return- 
ing him  to  the  Office  of  Security;  that  there 
would  be  no  place  for  him  in  that  office. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  Otepka 
"smelled  a  rat";  that  la,  he  concluded  that 


the  assignment  was  being  given  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  him  out  of  securitv 
Accordingly,  on  June  5,  1962,  he  oraUy  re-" 
quested  that  his  nomination  be  withdrawn- 
and  on  June  14.  1962  he  formally  declined 
the  appointment.-  v-""ea 

On  June   7,  1962,   two  days  after  Oteoka 
orally  decUned  the  assignment  to  the  Na 
tlonal  War  College,  the  deputv  under  secre 
tary  for  administration,  Roger  Jones,  testified 

.1°/*  \^*  ^^"^^  Internal  Security  subcom; 
mlttee  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  as. 
slgnment  of  Otepka  to  the  War  College  was 
that  he    seemed  to  his  prior  supervisor  Mr 

B^n  ^^^'*  "^  P"«^"*  supervisor,  Mr' 
RelUy.  to  be  a  tired  and  worried  man  on 
whom   responsibility   had   closed  In  to  the 

fioH^'L'^!'?.^  ^*  ''^^'^^'^  ^  ^^^^^■"  -Joaes  testl. 
fled  that  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  was 

b^tteS"    ^       "*  ''^'''"'^   *°  recharge  h.s 

nt^L^^'V^"''^  suggestion  had  been  made  to 
Otepka  by  any  of  his  superiors  that  he  was 
ttred  or  overworked,  or  that  his  batterv 
needed  recharging,  and  In  fact  he  was  nelth^ 
tired,  overworked  nor  in  need  of  rechargln/ 
In  June  1962  Frederick  Traband  was  as^ 
Signed  to  Otepka's  office  as  his  deputy  V": 

v^"««t^.''^''  1^'^'°^  ^"^  *^«  Division  Of  in- 
^estigations,     where     his     most    significant 

Of  Ctr^""!!  '°  *^«  investigation  Of  c^* 
smnlo^i^P^""^"*  employes  and  appUcaiaS 
suspected  or  accused  of  homosexual  perver- 
^on.  Rellly  assigned  him  as  Otepka's  depuw 
without  consultation  with  Otepka  ^ 

nofrftJ"*''  ^-  ^^®^'  ^^'■^'^  ^»sle  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  special  assistant  to  ReiUv.  m 

Tf  .1^  '!f.P^*=^'^y  ^  '^^'^  ■"■s  deouty  director 
BelL^e  ^I^IT-  "'"P'^  *«*  lnfo4ed  th« 
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thpUolf  "^"^l^  tl^e  State  Department  from 

Office.  He  was  a  friend  of  ReiUy,  who  wm 
S'^i^'l".  'r  ''''''^''^  ^•^  ^  tie  Dep^ 

Sted  fn  *fl^.  1^1!'*°*'  "»**  ^1^J«  P*^"^ 
mllv»        the    subsequent    surveillance    of 

S-APtt.;  ^'^^,^*K'^«d  statements  from  them 
Otepka  ''^"^^'  preferred  against 

=.«^o*^°°  ^°°^  developed  between  Traband 
ka^  S'T  ^"^»^*o«-  a  member  of  Otep- 
kas  staff.  Lougnton  had  come  to  the  De- 

re/^'^V^H '.^"^'^  ''""^  ''^^  «««=«  ot  the  se^ 
retary  of  defense  where  he  was  deputv  chief 

^LZa^^^-  ^"^  ^^**  ^*^«  experience  a^  4 
evaluator,  especially  in  the  field  of  Con^ 
munlst  subversive  activities,  ha^ng  served 
as  a  ranking  evaluator  on'the  Loyalty  ReWew 
w^o.'*'.*?^  ^^^  ^^"^  CoiLnlLfon  n 
^Z^\^^^^^  "^^^  ^^^  l'^  ^lew  of  Loughton'8 
f^^''t^.'^P*'*^''*=«  ^«  «»°"ld  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  division  with  Mr  Tra- 
band  and  this  wa^  resented  by  "Traband 
co^J^Vt^^  *^'  ^^^^^'^  °f  Investigations 
to^n^f^on^  """^  k'  *  prospective  nominee 
to  a  position  as  ambassador.  The  Individual 
involved  had  been  the  subject  of  an  Investl- 
gatlon  by  the  FBI  Involving  fraud  Snrt 
the  government.  Although  the  DeoMtment 

fl^^d  ^'J"""^^  ^"^  warranted,  the  &^T,. 
bf^nL     ^Ik^*"  °^  unresolved  aUegatlons 
^^    ?  ^  *^^  security  standards  aid  cri- 
tena  of  Executive  Order  10450 
Loughton  took  the  position,  and  Otepka 

S^U  n^    f^^'^^  prosecute  was  not  ^con- 
trolling; that  under  the  regulations  the  De- 

thl  m«ti"',  ^.****  ^^  required  rco^^mer 
the  ^^^\  independently.  In  the  context  of 

Se  ^^^''^''?^'-  ^«"^y  l°^«t«'  that 

^ned  that  no  prosecution  would  lie,  that 
was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

After  a  niunber  of  discussions  between 
Otepka  and  Loughton  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Rellly  and  BeUsIe  on  the  other,  Rellly  oc- 
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dered  that  the  Individual  be  cleared,  despite 
the  strong  objections  of  Otepka  and  Lough- 
ton. The  unresolved  allegations  of  fraud  were 
never  resolved. 

The  treatment  of  the  matter  waa  not  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations.  It  appeared  to 
Otepka  that  "Mr.  ReUly  was  simply  trying 
to  accommodate  someone  higher  up  rather 
than  give  rigid  appllcatiorf"  to  the  security 
rules  and  criteria  of  the  State  Department." 

In  Jvily  1962,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harlan 
Cleveland,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs,  Otepka 
talked  with  him  about  the  case  of  Irving 
Swerdlow.  Swerdlow  had  been  recommended 
by  Cleveland  for  a  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Swerd- 
low had  served  together  In  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  (later  known  as 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency)  and  had  also 
been  associated  at  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

QTTESnON   ABOUT    HISS 

Mr.  Cleveland  asked  Otepka  about  the  de- 
lay in  the  security  processing  of  Swerdlow's 
appointment.  Otepka  answered  that  he  fore- 
saw no  early  completion  of  the  Swerdlow 
Investigation  and  evaluation.  He  expressed 
doubt  that  clearance  could  be  Issued  until  a 
number  of  matters  appearing  In  the  records 
and  files  could  be  considered  and  resolved 
by  the  Office  of  Security,  which  would  take 
a  long  time. 

Otepka  noted  that  Swerdlow  had  been  dis- 
missed as  a  secturlty  risk  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency,  and  that  the  top  security 
officer  In  the  agency  had  commented  "that 
Swerdlow's  security  file  was  one  of  the  rotten- 
est  he  had  ever  seen."  Cleveland  responded 
with  critical  remarks  about  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Mutual  Seciulty  Agency,  Harold 
Stassen.  He  said  that  Stassen  had  extreme 
views  with  respect  to  security. 

Cleveland  then  asked  "If  there  were  any 
prospects  for  the  re-employment  of  Alger 
Hiss  in  the  United  States  government." 
Otepka  said  there  was  no  "chance  for  Alger 
Hiss  to  be  re-employed  in  any  government 
agency  because  by  operation  of  law,  a  person 
convicted  of  a  felony  Is  barred  from  a  federal 
Job.  Otepka  reported  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  Rellly. 

Swerdlow  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
a  position  in  the  State  Department.  His  case 
was  evaluated  by  the  man  who  had  been 
described  by  Charles  Lyons  In  1961  as  of  a 
"liberal  bent"  and  "well  suited  to  be  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  more  progressive  approach 
now  demanded." 

HARLAN   CLEVELAND 

.\s  a  result  of  his  conversation  with  Cleve- 
land and  particularly  because  of  Cleveland's 
Interest  In  Swerdlow  and  Alger  Hiss,  Otepka 
reviewed  Cleveland's  security  file.  This  review 
was  also  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Emery 
Adams,  then  chief  of  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions,-who  had  handled  the  security  clearance 
of  Cleveland,  had  told  Otepka  that  pressure 
was  exerted  on  him  to  grant  Cleveland  a 
waiver  without  the  completion  of  a  back- 
ground Investigation. 

Adams  had  protested,  pointing  to  the  file 
showing  that  Cleveland  had  Interceded  for  11 
employes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  successor  agencies,  whose 
removal  as  security  risks  had  been  sought 
by  the  Security  Office.  Adams  recommended 
that  Cleveland  be  denied  a  security  clearance, 
but  he  was  Instructed  to  Issue  a  clearance 
and  did  so;  however,  at  that  time  he  alerted 
Otepka  to  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
proper  continuing  security  survelUance  over 
the  activity  of  Mr.  Cleveland  In  the  State 
Department. 

Otepka's  review  of  the  file  also  disclosed 
that  In  his  senior  class  year  book  at  Prince- 
ton, Cleveland  bad  recorded  his  poUtlcal  af- 
flUtlon  as  "Socialist."  Further,  the  file 
revealed   that   Cleveland   had   been   highly 


critical  of  security  procedures  and  security 
officers  and  had  been  active  In  recommendtog 
reforms  in  government  security  programs 
which  "would  have  made  It  a  lot  easier  for 
persons  like  Mr.  Swerdlow  to  get  Into  the 
government  without  adequate  baokground 
Investigation." 

Pursuant  to  his  duty  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing security  survelUance  over  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's activities  m  the  State  Department, 
Otepka  established  a  special  file  in  his  office 
in  which  he  recorded  his  observations  as  to 
the  persons  Mr.  Cleveland  was  bringing  into 
the  department.  He  placed  In  the  file  por- 
tions of  FBI  reports  and  other  reports  of 
security  officers  of  the  department  or  of 
other  agencies. 

The  file  was  kept  in  his  immediate  office  in 
a  small  safe  sidjacent  to  his  desk.  As  we  shaU 
sec,  this  safe  was  subsequently  drilled,  opened 
and  searched  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Rellly's 
clandestine  surveillance  of  Otepka. 

On  July  30,  1962,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  letter  signed  by  one  Leonard  B. 
Boudln.  The  letter  appeared  under  the  head- 
ing "Screening  U.N.  Employes."  In  his  letter 
Boudln  complained  about  the  security  screen- 
ing of  U.N.  employes.  He  said  that  "the 
careers  of  many  devoted  and  brilliant  Inter- 
national civil  servants  were  destroyed  In  the 
hysteria  of  the  1950s." 

bottdin's  complaints 

He  deplored  the  fact  that  "the  United 
States  government  is  still  enforcing  President 
Truman's  and  President  Elsenhower's  Execu- 
tive Orders  which  screen,  on  political 
grounds,  American  employes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions. The  expressed  criteria  include  member- 
ship on  the  attorney  general's  list;  the 
sources  Include  derogatory  information  In 
congressional  committee  files;  the  procedures 
are  based  on  undisclosed  evidence.  Such 
screening  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Charter's 
principle  .  .  .  the  present  Administration 
would  now  score  a  major  achievement  If  It 
were  to  . . .  eliminate  Its  so-caUed  loyalty  pro- 
gram In  the  international  field."  In  the  course 
of  his  discussion  Boudln  mentioned  the 
resignation  of  Andrew  Cordler  from  the  U.N. 
secretariat. 

Otepka  knew  that  Leonard  Boudln  had  for 
many  years  been  Intimately  Involved  with 
the  Communist  party  and  Conmiunlst  affairs. 
He  had  been  active  In  defending  persons 
against  allegations  of  communism,  and  had 
represented  certain  officials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  were  dismissed  after  refusing  to 
answer  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee. 

An  official  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
sent  RelUy  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Times  containing  the  Boudln  letter  of 
July  30,  1962.  The  clipping,  covered  by  a 
Department  of  Justice  "routine  sUp"  with  a 
personal  note  In  longhand  addressed  to 
ReUly,  reached  him  Aug.  1,  1962.  On  Aug.  3, 
1962,  RelUy  Initialed  the  slip  and  sent  It, 
together  with  the  clipping,  to  Otepka. 

In  August  1962  Otepka  was  officlaUy  In- 
formed by  memoranda  to  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity that  Harlan  Cleveland  wished  to  set  up 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  personally 
selected  the  eight  members  of  the  committee. 
He  wished  them  to  be  appointed  Immediately 
without  preappolntment  Investigation — In 
other  words,  he  v/lshed  to  Invoke  the  waiver 
procedures. 

Otepka  objected,  pointing  out  that  earlier 
In  the  year  emergency  clearances  had  been 
curtailed  and  fiu"ther  pointing  out  that 
background  dat".  on  certain  of  the  Indi- 
viduals Involv  ^  required  a  fuU  Investigation 
and  a  careful  review  of  the  results  of  that 
Investigation  before  their  entry  on  duty. 
Otepka  docimiented  his  objections  in  memo- 
randa to  Rellly,  one  of  which,  the  memo- 
randum of  Sept.  10, 1962,  Is  State  Department 
Exhibit  7,  which  Is  the  basis  of  Charge  No.  1. 
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Otepka  was  especlaUy  concerned  about 
three  of  the  men  selected  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
for  membership  on  his  committee.  These 
three  men  were  Harding  Bancroft,  Ernest 
Gross  and  Andrew  Cordler — the  same  Indi- 
vidual mentioned  by  Mr.  Boudln  In  his  letter. 
The  record  revealed  that  one  or  more  of  these 
men  had  served  on  the  personal  staff  of  Alger 
Hiss  In  the  State  Department,  that  all  three 
had  close  and  sympathetic  associations  with 
him.  that  they  had  stated  they  did  not  be- 
lieve In  his  guilt,  and  that  In  their  opinion 
he  was  not  a  security  risk. 

In  Otepka's  opinion  this  derogatory  se- 
curity Information  demanded  complete  reso- 
lution before  these  persons  were  appointed. 
Otepka  brought  these  matters  to  ReUly's  at- 
tention by  memoranda. 

The  objections  of  Otepka  were  met  or  cir- 
cumvented by  Cleveland  and  RelUy.  who  de- 
cided that  the  members  of  the  committee 
"would  be  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  State 
Department  as  consultants,  and  that  they 
would  serve  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  that  the 
positions  to  which  they  would  be  appointed 
would  be  designated  as  nonsensltlve  rather 
than  sensitive  as  Initially  proposed.  There- 
fore, under  the  security  procedures  these  in- 
dividuals could  be  given  assignments  in  the 
department  without  a  prior  Investigation — 
that  is.  before  appointment — with  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  they  would  be  given 
access  to  only  such  Information  as  they 
needed  In  the  performance  of  their  work  on 
the  conunlttee,  and  not  to  have  any  general 
access  to  any  other  Information  normally 
available  to  people  in  the  State  Department 
who  have  full  clearance." 

On  Feb.  19,  1963,  the  Advisory  Committee 
submitted  a  draft  report  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  report  was  circulated  in  the 
department.  Otepka  obtained  a  copy  of  this 
draft  report  from  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organizations,  which  was 
headed  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  discovered  that 
recommendations  in  the  draft  report  coin- 
cided with  the  position  taken  by  Boudln  in 
his  letter  to  the  New  York  Times;  they  would 
have  Implemented  the  suggestion  of  Boudin 
that  pre-employment  Investigation  of  Amer- 
ican appointees  to  U.N.  agencies  be  dispensed 
with. 

Otepka  observed  further  that  In  general 
the  draft  report  recommended  a  reversion  to 
the  program  and  procedures  advocated  and 
administered  by  Alger  Hiss  for  the  screening 
of  American  personnel  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  connection  Otepka  recalled  that  in 
1946  Hiss  had  prepared  a  list  of  200  people 
whose  names  were  submitted  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  U.N.  as  possible  appointees 
to  U.N.  Jobs.  It  turned  out  that  40  of  these 
persons  who  had  subversive  connections  were 
later  dismissed  from  the  United  Nations,  and 
26  of  the  40  Invoked  the  plea  of  Incrimina- 
tion while  testifying  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Kubconunittee. 

Otepka  brought  the  February  19  draft  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  Rellly,  3nd  gave  him 
a  detailed  memorandum  setting  out  the  facts 
and  Otepka's  views.  Otepka  never  learned 
what  ReUly's  views  were.  "He  kept  telling  me 
that  he  didn't  have  time  to  read  my  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions." 

On  April  22,  1963,  the  Advisory  Committee 
submitted  a  revised  draft  of  its  report,  from 
which  the  recommendations  coinciding  with 
the  views  of  Boudin  and  Hiss  had  been 
stricken. 

In  August  1962  another  episode.  Involving 
Otepka  and  proposed  appointments  to  an 
Advisory  Committee,  reached  a  conclusion. 
This  episode  began  in  February  1962  when 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Cultural 
Affairs  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Conmilttee  on  the  Arts,  consisting  of 
members  who  would  be  placed  on  the  rolls 
of  the  State  Department,  and  would  give 
guidance  to  the  departments  program  for 
sending  cultural   presentation   abroad.   The 
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program  Involved  vlalta  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ita  captive  natlona  by  United  States  cul- 
tural groups. 

The  namM  of  xo  Individuals  who  wera 
nominated  to  serve  on  this  committee  were 
sent  to  Ot«pka  by  the  Bureau  of  Cultural 
Affairs,  wltai  a  request  that  the  nominees 
be  excused  from  completing  government 
security  questionnaires  and  other  forms,  and 
be  placed  on  the  rolls  without  investigation, 
but  subject  to  post-appolntmrat  Investi- 
gation. 

Otepka  protested  strongly,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  law  and 
that  the  law  required  pre-appolntment  In- 
vestigations and  the  completion  of  security 
processing  forms.  He  said  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  any  clrcimiventlon  of  required  se- 
curity practices. 

He  was  particularly  concerned  with  four 
of  the  nominees,  because  of  their  question- 
able  past   affiliations   with   Communist   or- 
ganizations and  he  demanded  that  they  be 
subjected  to  full  background  Investigations 
and  that  each  of  the  appointees  complete 
the  required  forms.  These  forms  required  the 
appointees  to  state  any  afUllatlon  they  might 
have  had  with  organizations  on  the  attor- 
ney general's  list.  Otepka  was  advised  that 
one  of  the  appointees  poeltlvely  refused  to 
submft  the  forms  and  another  would  resist 
Sny  order  requiring  him  to  complete  them. 
Otepka  discussed  the  matter  of  the  two 
appointees  with  Rellly.  who  "was  very  anx- 
ious to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs." Rellly  "had  the  FBI  run  a  special- 
type  investigation  without  the  use,  as  they 
normally  should   have  had.  of   government 
security  questionnaires  completed  by  such 
Individuals."  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, which  was  In  fact  cursory,  were  sub- 
mitted to  Otepka. 

RelUy  tried  to  persuade  Otepka  to  make  a 
security  determination  on  the  basU  of  this 
InvestlgaUon.  without  the  Information  and 
explanations  that  would  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  security  forma.  ReUly  said  that 
the  two  Individuals  need  not  All  out  personal 
history  questionnaires  before  appointment. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  June  12,  1962 
Otepka   rejected   Rellly's   proposal. 

FLEXIBLE   RULES? 

In  this  memorandum  Otepka  insisted  that 
a  fTill  field  investigation  and  an  interview 
with  each  nominee  was  necessary,  in  view  of 
their  associations  with  many  Communist  or- 
ganizations. He  stated  "no  professionally 
competent  evaluator  who  knows  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  the  United  States  can 
favorably  rationalize  the  conduct  of  either 
person  from  the  available  data."  He  pointed 
out  that  full  field  Investigations  and  inter- 
views were  required  by  the  regulations,  by 
which  professional  security  officers  were 
bound;  and  that  the  Intellectual  brilliance 
and  distinction  of  the  persons  involved  did 
not  exempt  them  from  compliance  with  the 
rules. 

He  concluded:  "If  the  present  security 
rules  are  to  be  tempered  to  suit  Individuals 
rather  than  government,  then  I  think  some- 
one In  authority  should  change  the  rules  so 
that  those  of  us  on  the  operating  level  who 
must  follow  rules  may  not  be  confused  as 
to  how  and  when  to  determine  the  security 
rellabUlty  of  the  privileged  nonconformists 
as  compared  to  those  who  do  not  Join  or 
lend  their  support  to  Communist  causes." 

Otepka  was  overruled  by  Rellly,  who  in 
August  1962  Instructed  Otepka  to  grant  se- 
curity clearances  to  the  two  Individuals. 
Otepka  complied,  although  security  ques- 
tionnaires had  not  been  filed  by  the  ap- 
pointees and  no  adequate  Investigation  had 
been  made. 

However,  Otepka  Informed  the  Office  of 
Penonnel  of  the  details  of  the  cases,  and  as 
a  result  one  of  the  individuals  was  not  ap- 
pointed because  of  the  derogatory  informa- 
tion in  his  file,  and  the  other  was  dropped 
from  consideration  when  he  refused  to  oom- 
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plete  the  necessary  forma.  Tb9  action  of  the 
personnel  office  of  course  became  known  to 
RelUy. 

In  August  1963  Rellly  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  se- 
curity. Bellsle  continued  to  hold  the  title  of 
special  assistant,  but  In  fact  exercised  the 
functions  of  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of 
Security. 

He  and  Rellly  accelerated  their  harassment 
of  Otepka.  Bellsle  began  to  send  Otepka  "all 
sorts  of  hand-written,  notes  scrawled  on  cal- 
endar pads,  torn  ends  of  paper  or  on  the 
reverse  side  of  memo  pads  criticizing  [his] 
evaluations  or  questioning  the  content  of 
some  of  [his]  evaluator's  reports."  Neatly 
typed  correspondence  setting  out  evaluative 
findings  or  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity was  returned  to  Otepka  "vrith  Inked 
or  penciled  notations  scrawled  acroos  the  face 
of  it." 

STArr  iNDioNims 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Mary  Catuccl,  secretary  to 
Rellly  and  BelUle,  would  relay  their  Instruc- 
tions to  Otepka  through  Otepka's  secretary. 
On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Catuccl  burst  Into  a 
rage,  cursed  Otepka  and  threw  objects  around 
the  room.  On  another  occasion  she  threw 
herself  on  a  couch  and  tore  her  hair.  Com- 
plaints by  Otepka  about  thU  behavior 
brought  only  the  comment  from  Rellly  that 
this  was  a  personal  matter  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Catuccl. 

The  men  on  Otepka's  staff  were  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  harassment  and  Indig- 
nity. RelUy  told  Otepka  that  Gardner  was 
puerile.  He  told  Loughton  that  there  was  no 
future  for  him  In  the  Office  of  Security,  and 
he  frequently  informed  Otepka  that  he, 
Rellly.  had  an  unfavorable  Impression  of 
Loughton. 

Hits  was  reprimanded  by  longhand  notes 
to  him  from  Bellsle,  criticizing  the  content 
of  summaries  In  his  evaluation  reports.  Tliese 
notes  sometimes  went  directly  to  Hlte  with- 
out being  called  to  Otepka's  attention.  Hlp- 
sley,  who  had  taken  a  new  position  as  chief 
of  DomesUc  Security,  found  his  authority  so 
reduced  and  he  was  so  harassed  by  members 
of  his  staff  who  had  been  brought  In  by  Bos- 
well  and  Rellly,  that  he  decided  to  accept 
an  offer  from  ReUly  to  go  to  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, as  a  conference  security  officer.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  obscure  subordinate,  Joseph 
Rosettl.  Roseta  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  bum-bag  team  that  surveilled 
Otepka's  trash,  and  a  statement  from  Rosettl 
te  attached  to  the  charges  against  Otepka. 

On  the  other  hand,  Otepka's  other  subor- 
dinates. Traband,  Sabln  and  Bock,  seemed  to 
be  immune  from  criticism  and  were  frequent 
visitors  of  the  offices  of  Rellly  and  Bellsle 
At  about  this  time  also  Bellsle  was  designated 
by  ReUly  as  his  top  adviser  on  personnel  se- 
curity. 

In  October  1962  Rellly  and  Bellsle  Issued 
Instructions  that  field  Investigators  In  the 
Division  of  Investigations  would  submit  re- 
ports of  Investigations  containing  only  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  information 
obtained  from  witnesses.  This  changed  the 
established  security  procedure  whereby  in- 
vestigators were  required  to  state  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  in  detaU. 
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Under  the  new  practice,  the  Investigator 
merely  listed  the  Identity  of  the  witnesses 
Interviewed  and  then  stated  that  no  derog- 
atory Information  was  revealed.  The  new 
practice  of  covuse  made  the  Investigator  an 
evaluator.  Otepka  protested,  upon  the 
ground  that  Investigators  were  "Ill-equipped 
by  lack  of  training  and  knowledge  to  deter- 
mine what  constituted  derogatory  Informa- 
tion." ReUly  overruled  Otepka  and  Issued  an 
order  putting  his  plan  into  effect. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  controversy  con- 
cerning "short  form  reporting"  which  after- 
wards developed  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security     subcommittee     and     concerning 


which  both  ReUly  and  Otepka  testified  at 
some  length.  The  Pogltanz  report.  State  De- 
partment  Exhibit  9,  which  Is  the  baaU  of 
Charge  No.  3,  Is  relevant  to  this  controversy 
Concurrently  with  his  order  for  short  form 
reporting,  ReUly  authorized  members  of  the 
investigation  division  to  grant  security  clear- 
ances to  clerical  personnel  if,  in  their  opln- 
Ion,  a  report  of  investigation  on  an  appli. 
cant  was  entirely  favorable.  At  the  same  time 
Rellly  delegated  to  personnel  In  the  file  room 
the  authority  to  receive  the  results  of  na- 
tional agency  checks  from  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  In  the  case  of  clerical  personnel, 
and  he  authorized  emergency  security  clear- 
ances if,  m  the  opinion  of  the  file  room  per- 
sonnel, no  derogatory  Information  was 
revealed. 

Otepka  protested  against  these  orders,  as 
relaxation  of  proper  security  practices,  but 
to  no  avail. 

Again,  concurrently  with  Rellly's  change 
in  the  security  practices,  Bellsle  Instructed 
Otepka  that  with  certain  exceptions  Investi- 
gative reports  should  be  withheld  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel.  This  order  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  personnel  office  to  exercise 
an  Independent  Judgment  as  to  the  suitabU- 
Ity  of  an  appointeee,  upon  the  basis  of  all 
the  information  gathered  by  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity. The  Independent  Judgment  of  the 
personnel  office  had  resulted  In  the  rejection 
of  the  two  appointees  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  whose  files  Otepka  had 
sent  to  the  Personnel  Office. 

The  new  security  practices  Instituted  by 
RelUy  and  Bellsle  were  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  practices  which  had  been  in 
effect  at  the  National  Security  Agency  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Bellsle  was  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  agency's  Office  of  Security.  Be- 
cause of  these  practices  the  National  Secur- 
ity Agency  had  faUed  to  detect  serious  de- 
rogatory data  In  the  files  of  Bernon  F.  Mit- 
chell and  William  H.  Martin,  two  crytology 
experts  who  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

Their  defection  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  on  Aug.  13.  1962.  issued  a  report 
pointing  out  deficiencies  in  the  National 
Security  Agency's  security  practices.  The 
practices  criticized  were  the  same  as  those 
instituted  by  ReUly  and  Bellsle,  and  the 
deficiencies  identified  were  the  same  as  those 
pointed  out  by  Otepka  to  Rellly  and  Bellsle. 

WIELAND    AGAIN 


In  December  1962,  by  letter  to  the  State 
Department,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
submitted  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Wleland  case  that  had  been 
published  by  the  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
advised  the  department  that  this  transcript 
contained  new  data  not  theretofore  con- 
sidered by  the  department.  This  reference 
from  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  made  it 
mandatory  to  reopen  the  case  under  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10460,  and 
the  pertinent  regulations. 

After  the  clearance  of  Wleland  In  January 
1962  Otepka  had  continually  lorged  upon 
Rellly  that  the  Wleland  case  should  be  re- 
opened and  readjudlcated  on  the  basis  of  new 
Information  that  had  come  to  Otepka's  at- 
tention. Upon  receipt  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  letter,  Otepka  brought  It  to 
Rellly's  attention. 

RelUy  caUed  Otepka  to  his  office  and  asked 
him  how  he  felt  about  re-evaluatlng  the  case. 
Otepka  said  In  substance  that  he  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  as  the  primary  evaluator 
of  the  Wleland  case,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  this  and 
other  controversial  cases.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  administrative  duties. 
As  a  result  he  said  his  superiors  had  used 
this  as  an  excuse  to  aboUsh  his  position  and 
downgrade  him.  He  explained  that  he  did 
not  wish  this  to  happen  again.  RelUy  told 
Otepka  that  he  understood  his  concern. 
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otepka  said  he  would  assign  the  case  to 
ggrry  Hlte,  a  member  of  his  staff  who  bad 
lerved  as  his  co-evaluator  on  the  flirst  ocoa> 
don  when  the  Wleland  case  was  considered, 
jnd  that  he  would  review  Kite's  evaluation. 
Bellly,  however,  said  he  would  give  the  case 
to  Robert  McCarthy,  that  he  wanted  Mc- 
Carthy to  take  a  look  at  it  and^tell  Rellly 
»«bat  was  in  It." 

Otepka  replied  that  this  would  be  a 
mte  of  time,  that  he  was  intimately  f  amU- 
ttr  with  the  case  and  could  teU  Rellly  what 
tns  m  it.  Rellly  Insisted  that  he  wanted 
someone  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  case  and 
the  entire  file  was  therefore  given  to  Mc- 
Carthy. McCarthy  was  a  physical  security 
specialist,  not  an  evaluator. 

The  Wleland  file  was  given  to  McCarthy 
in  December  1962.  At  this  time  Otepka  as- 
signed the  case  to  Hlte  for  him  to  evaluate 
"If  and  when  he  got  the  file."  McCarthy  kept 
tbe  file  until  April  1963,  when  It  was  turned 
over  to  Hlte.  When  Hlte  received  the  file  It 
contained  no  memorandum  of  McCarthy's 
conclusions,  or  any  indication  of  what,  If 
anything,  he  had  done  with  it. 

INADEQUATE  REPORTS 

In  December  1962.  Otepka  complained  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  chief  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Division  that  the  security  officer  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  who  was  a  Foreign  Service 
officer,  had  submitted  an  Inadequate  report  of 
investigation  on  another  current  Foreign 
Service  officer.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  under  investigation  had  carried 
on  an  extra-marital  affair  with  the  wife  of  an 
American  businessman  and  that  he  had  also 
hid  an  affair  with  the  wife  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment Investigator.  There  were  also  complaints 
that  he  had  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain 
the  issuance  of  United  States  visas  to  Vene- 
zuelans whose  records  disclosed  Communist 
activities. 

The  report  stated  that  the  two  men  as- 
signed to  Investigate  the  case  had  been  ad- 
monished by  their  superiors  that  It  might 
prove  embarrassing  If  all  leads  were  followed 
•out  too  thoroughly.  Robert  McCarthy  was  one 
of  the  two  Investigators.  Otepka  took  the  po- 
rtion that  a  full  Investigation  should  be 
made. 

He  discussed  the  case  with  ReUly,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  investigation  and  evaluation 
be  handled  with  discretion,  saying  that  he 
^ew  the  Investigator's  wife  who  was  Involved 
and  knew  her  to  be  devoutly  religious  and  he 
could  not  see  how  she  could  have  engaged  In 
such  activity.  Otepka  agreed  that  discretion 
was  Indicated  but  Insisted  upon  full  Investi- 
gation and  resolution  of  the  matter. 

Otepka's  files  refiected  that  In  1957,  while 
posted  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Mexico 
City,  the  Foreign  Service  officer  Involved  in 
the  Caracas  Incident  had  been  suspended  for 
15  days  without  pay,  as  a  result  of  charges 
that  he  had  engaged  In  notoriously  disgrace- 
ful conduct. 

It  appeared  that  he  admitted  that  he  had 
engaged  in  a  sexual  liaison  with  the  wife  of 
the  ambassador  of  another  nation.  Further- 
more, in  an  Interview  with  the  American  am- 
bassador, he  had  defended  homosexuality  and 
insisted  that  homosexuals  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  security  risks.  Following  his  brief 
suspension  he  had  been  transferred  to  Cara- 
cas without  loss  of  rank. 

OTEPKA   OVERRULED 

The  case  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  In 
Caracas  was  evaluated  by  Raymond  Loughton 
of  Otepka's  staff,  who  recommended  that  he 
be  removed  as  a  security  risk.  Otepka  con- 
curred m  this  recommendation  In  a  memo- 
randum dated  June  19,  1963.  In  this  memo- 
randum he  observed  that  friends  of  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  were  protecting  him 
and  that  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps 
had  shown  bias  and  exercised  poor  judgment 
in  withholding  Information  from  the  security 
officer.  Among  these  friends  was  Robert  Mc- 
Carthy. 


Otepka  also  pointed  out  that  John  Ordway, 

head  of  the  Personnel  Office,  who  had  passed 
judgment  on  the  case,  should  have  disqual- 
ified himself  because  as  a  friend  of  the  For- 
eign Service  officer  Involved,  he  had  been 
Interviewed  and  had  defended  him.  Mr.  Ord- 
way,  it  will  be  remembered,  la  the  gentleman 
who  signed  the  letter  of  charges  against 
Otepka  and  thereafter  held  that  the  charges 
were  sustained. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  Involved  in  the 
Caracas  affair  was  cleared  and  Is  stUl  with  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  files  of  the  security  officer  reflected  an- 
other Instance  In  which  McCarthy  had 
withheld  Information  from  his  reports  to  his 
superiors.  This  occurred  In  1961  when  McCar- 
thy was  stationed  at  Caracas.  The  American 
ambassador's  ai^omoblle  had  been  attacked 
and  burned  by  a  mob  and  his  briefcase  con- 
taining classified  documents  had  been  stolen. 
Subsequently,  the  documents  were  disclosed 
to  the  public  by  Che  Guevara,  a  lieutenant  of 
Fidel  Castro. 

McCarthy  Investigated  the  Incident  and 
submitted  his  report,  which  Otepka  found 
"unlnformatlve."  Otepka  asked  for  more  de- 
tails, which  McCarthy  supplied.  McCarthy 
"was  apologetic  for  the  ambassador's  negli- 
gence and  for  the  presence  of  an  alien  chauf- 
feur alone  In  the  automobile  with  these 
classified  doctiments."  Further  Inquiry  by 
Otepka  developed  that  McCarthy  had  en- 
tirely omitted  from  his  report  the  fact, 
knovwi  to  McCarthy,  that  shortly  after  the 
theft  of  the  documents  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  return  them  for  a  sum  of  money. 

In  January  1963  the  assistant  secretary  for 
administration,  Mr.  Crockett,  designated 
Bellsle  as  the  head  of  a  management  survey 
team  to  Inspect  the  fimctlons  of  the  Office 
of  Security  with  a  view  to  developing  any 
needed  improvement  and  detecting  any  de- 
ficiencies. In  this  capacity,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Otepka  or  any  consultation 
with  him,  Bellsle  ordered  the  'Tetlrement" 
of  valuable  card  Indices  which  had  been 
maintained  In  the  Office  of  Evaluations. 

These  cards  were  useful  tools  for  the  eval- 
uators,  enabling  them  to  determine  quickly 
In  any  given  case  whether  or  not  there  was 
derogatory  Information  In  the  files  that 
should  be  further  explored.  Bellsle  Insisted 
that  the  cards  were  needless  records  and 
that  the  evaluators  could  work  from  the  files 
themselves.  He  ordered  the  cards  wrapped 
up,  tied  and  placed  In  file  cabinets,  and  In- 
structed the  evaluators  that  the  cards  were 
no  longer  available  to  them  for  ready 
reference. 

As  a  resiUt,  evaluators  were  put  to  great 
Inconvenience,  and  material  In  the  files  con- 
cerning applicants  for  employment  was 
overlooked. 

In  January  1963  Otepka  submitted  to 
Rellly  a  memorandimi  of  the  achievements 
of  Otepka's  division,  to  be  Included  In  a  for- 
mal report  to  the  deputy  under  secretary 
for  administration.  Otepka's  memorandiun 
contained  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Security  had  detected  that  emer- 
gency clearances  for  numerous  high-ranking 
appointees  had  been  antedated  after  Sec- 
retary Rusk  had  signed  the  waivers  of  In- 
vestigation, and  that  this  had  led  to  dis- 
covery that  majiy  appointees  had  been  im- 
properly appointed  without  the  required 
backgroimd  Investigation  and  without  a 
security  clearance. 

Rellly  sent  Otepka's  memorandum  to 
Bellsle  with  a  long-hand  note  stating 
"Dave — I  strongly  question  the  wisdom  of 
including  O.F.O.'s  last  page  [the  reference 
to  the  emergency  clearance  matter].  It  would 
make  It  look  as  If  we  were  endorsing  the 
jogging  he  gave  Bos.  &  Roger  Jones."  The 
"Jogging"  to  which  RelUy  referred  wae 
Otepka's  testimony  before  the  Internal  se- 
curity subcommittee  concerning  emergency 
clearances.  Pursuant  to  Rellly's  objection  the 
referenc*  to  the  back-dating  matter  was  de- 


leted from  the  formal  report  to  the  deputy 
under  secretary. 

J.  r.  K.  AIDE 

In  January  1963  Bellsle  sought  to  designate 
Joseph  Rosettl  to  serve  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment's representative  on  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  Protection  of  Classified  Government 
Data  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  This  committee  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Otepka  had  served  on  the  committee  since 
1953  and  was  one  of  the  two  senior  members. 

Bellsle  said  that  Rosettl  could  represent 
the  department's  Interest  better  than  Otepka. 
because  the  functions  performed  by  Rosettl 
were  more  akin  to  those  of  the  committee. 
Rosettl  was  a  young  man  whose  record  and 
achievements  had  been  obscure  until  Janu- 
ary 1961.  He  had  at  one  time  served  as  an 
aide  to  then  Congressman  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  period  January  1961  to  August  1962 
he  rose  in  grade  from  a  GS-12  to  a  G&-15. 
After  he  was  notified  of  his  proposed  designa- 
tion to  serve  on  the  committee,  he  came  to 
Otepka  and  said  he  was  frightened  at  the 
pro«:pect  of  such  service,  because  he  lacked 
the  aecesaesy  experience  He  also  explained 
his  position  to  Bellsle,  with  the  result  that 
Bellsle  left  Otepka  on  the  committee  but 
designated  Rosettl  as  his  alternate. 

Again.  In  January  1963  Rellly  dropped  the 
name  of  Otepka  from  the  list  of  key  Office  of 
Security  personnel  who  would  be  available 
on  weekends  and  holidays  and  after  hours  to 
receive  Information  from  the  FBI.  Rellly  sub- 
stituted Frederick  Traband  for  Otepka  on 
this  list.  Otepka  was  the  only  division  chief 
omitted. 

When  Otepka  .spoke  to  Rellly  about  the 
omission  of  his  name,  ReUly  said  he  was  sub- 
stituting Traband  because  Traband  was  an 
expert  on  homosexual  matters,  but  that  If 
Otepka  insisted,  he  would  restore  his  name 
to  the  list.  Otepka  did  not  insist,  feeling  that 
It  would  be  pointless  to  do  so,  although  he 
felt  also  that  Rellly's  action  was  a  downgrad- 
ing of  him  In  the  department. 

DISTURBING   TRANSFER 

In  Febriiary  1963  Rellly  authorized  the 
transfer  of  the  intelligence  reporting  func- 
tion out  of  the  Office  of  Security  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research.  This  func- 
tion had  previously  been  transferred  from 
the  Division  of  Evaluations  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Office  of  Security. 

The  effect  of  this  transfer  was  that  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  was  required  to  de- 
pend upon  persons  outside  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity to  decide  what  information  should  be 
sent  to  the  Division  of  Evaluations.  The  re- 
sult In  Otepka's  opinion  was  to  deprive  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  of  useful  Information 
which  In  the  past  it  had  received  on  a  timely 
basis,  concerning  the  domestic  subversive 
scene. 

This  information  was  contained  in  reports 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on 
the  activities  of  members  of  the  Communist 
party  and  foreign  Intelligence  operatives  in 
the  United  States.  The  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions coordinated  such  Information  with  the 
Ijersonnel  security  program. 

Otepka  was  especially  disturbed  by  this 
transfer  because  he  knew  that  In  the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  whose  security  files  re- 
fiected activities  and  associations  with  Com- 
munists. He  vras  concerned  also  because  the 
transfer  had  been  recommended  by  J.  Clay- 
ton MlUer.  who  was  an  office  mate  of  William 
Wleland.  and  shared  a  safe  with  Wleland,  and 
whose  security  file  revealed  "a  very  highly 
questionable  background." 

It  appeared  to  Otepka  that  J.  Clayton  MU- 
ler  and  Wleland  were  klndered  spirits,  as  well 
as  office  mates,  and  It  seemed  strange  to 
Otepka  that  Miller  was  assigned  to  survey 
Otepka's  office  at  the  bsme  time  Otepka  was 
investigating  Wleland.  Otepka  made  his  con- 
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cwn  known  to  Rellly  and  Bellsle,  but  with- 
out avail. 

The  security  methods  and  procedures  In- 
troduced by  RelUy  and  Bellala  became  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  other  sensitive  agenclea  In 
the  government.  There  were  complaints  that 
the  Department  of  State  wa«  not  adhering 
to  security  standards.  In  particular,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  complained  that  the 
RelUy-BellsIe  shortcut  methods  and  short- 
form  reports  did  not  provide  sufficient  Infor- 
mation for  action  to  be  taken,  and  did  not 
meet  government  standards. 

Otepka  brought  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  Rellly  and  Bellsle  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  also  discussed  with  them  the 
transfer  of  the  Intelligence  reporting  func- 
tion out  of  the  Office  of  Security.  RelUy 
and  Bellsle  rejected  Otepka's  comments,  say- 
ing they  had  made  their  decision.  Otepka  felt 
that  It  would  be  futile  to  carry  hla  protests 
further,  since  It  seemed  clear  to  him  that 
Rellly  and  Bellsle  had  the  fuU  confidence 
and  support  of  their  superiors. 

In  February  1963  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee  called  Otepka  aa  a  wit- 
ness. He  was  notified  to  appear  by  the  office 
of  the  assistant  secretary  of  Congressional 
R^iAMons.  and  he  Immediately  notified  Rellly 
of  mis  request.  He  told  Rellly  that  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  might  be  asked  for  his 
views  on  State  Department  seo\urlty  practices 
and  asked  for  Rellly's  guidance.  RelUy's  re- 
sponse was  only  that  he  should  tell  the  truth. 
On  Feb.  21,  1963,  Otepka  did  appear  before 
the  committee  and  testified  to  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  various  reorganizations  In  the 
Office  of  Security  and  the  procedural  changes 
instituted  by  Reilly.  He  also  testified  with 
respect  to  his  attempts  to  secure  his  overdue 
performance  rating. 

In  the  period  from  February  1963  to  June 
1963  Otepka  appeared  before  the  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. Among  other  subjects,  his  testimony 
related  to  the  conduct  of  the  Wleland  case, 
and  the  back-dating  of  security  clearances. 
His  appearances  were  arranged  by  notify- 
ing the  State  Department  that  his  presence 
was  requested  and  the  record  before  the  sub- 
committee showed  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  superiors  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions fu'ly  and  truthfully,  and  not  to  with- 
hold anything.  Transcripts  of  Otepka's  tes- 
timony were  furnished  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  on  all  of  the  occasions  when 
Otepka  appeared  dtiring  that  period  a  State 
Department  observer  was  present. 
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the  clearance  procedures  for  Americana  em- 
ployed by  United  Nations  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee was  Interested  in  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  propoealfe  of  Leonard  Boudln  and 
those  contained  In  the  Advisory  Committee's 
draft  report.  Otepka  was  asked  for  a  c(q)y  of 
the  draft  report  but  declined  to  produce  It. 

Otepka  obtained  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  his  testimony  and  furnished  it  to  Rellly. 
as  he  had  furnished  copies  of  his  previous 
testimony.  Rellly's  only  comment  was  "that 
Mr.  Sourwlne  was^  meddling  in  the  depart- 
ment's biffilnesB." 

On  March  13.  1963,  two  days  after  the 
hearing  on  March  11  in  which  Otepka  had 
testified,  RelUy  arranged  for  the  surveillance 
of  Otepka's  bum  bags.  These  arrangements 
are  described  in  the  letter  of  charges.  Docu- 
ment No.  1  In  the  appeal  file. 


CAREFUL    WrTNESS 

Otepka  was  a  careful  witness,  who  en- 
deavored to  be  precise  at  all  times  in  his 
answers  and  who  volunteered  nothing. 
Otepka's  attitude  disturbed  the  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  committee,  Mr.  Sourwlne.  who 
had  "the  feeling  that  he  was  tr\ing  to  pro- 
tect the  department,  did  not  want  to  give 
any  information  that  would  reflect  en  the 
department.'  Thus,  at  the  hearing  on  March 
11,  1963,  while  Otepka  was  on  the  stand,  the 
chief  coxmsel  made  the  following  statement 
on  the  record: 

"The  situation  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that 
every  now  and  then  we  have  a  witness  here 
who  is  testifying  under  oath  and  I  think  we 
have  that  situation  here,  a  witness  who  is 
doing  his  best  to  protect  the  department. 
And  I  do  not  demean  him  for  that.  But  it 
gets  like  pulling  teeth  to  try  to  get  the  In- 
formation. But  if  we  ask  the  right  questions, 
he  wiU  answer  directly,  because  he's  under 
oath.  Now.  if  we  get  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  we  will  have  to  give  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  letter  and  then  we 
will  have  to  talk  to  somebody  about  what  it 
means." 

In  his  March  11  appear.»nce  before  the 
subcommittee,  Otepka  testified  concerning 
the  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organizations  with  respect  to 


BT7BN   BAGS   SEABCRXD 

RelUy,  Bellsle  and  Rosettl  together  made 
the  arrangements,  which  were  that  Traband 
or  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Schmelzer,  would  notify 
Rosettl  when  she  was  going  to  take  Otepka's 
bum  bag  to  the  depository,  she  would  mark 
the  bag  with  an  "X"  and  Rosettl  would  pick 
up  the  burn  bag  at  the  depository  and  bring 
It  to  BeUsle's  office,  where  RelUy.  Bellsle. 
Rosettl  and  another  Rellly  lieutenant  named 
Terry  Shea  would  examine  the  contents. 

On  March  18  Rellly  discussed  with  Elmer 
Dewey  HUl,  one  of  his  subordinates,  the  pos- 
sibility of  Intercepting  conversations  In 
Otepka's  office.  His  purpose  was  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on  in  that  office,  who  Otepka 
was  talking  to.  and  what  he  was  saying 
RelUy  Instructed  HUl  "to  see  if  he  could  not 
come  up  with  some  technique  that  would 
not  be  too  easUy  detected,  and  to  report 
back  to  me." 

Thereafter  HUl  repositioned  the  wiring  In 
Otepka's  office  telephone,  so  as  to  convert  It 
into  a  listening  device.  ThU  modification  or 
Installation  was  disconnected  two  days  later 
after  Otepka  made  a  complaint  about  trou- 
ble on  his  telephone  line.  Rellly  ordered  the 
instaUation  disconnected,  one  reason  for  this 
order  being  that  he  was  afraid  it  might  be 
discovered.  The  wiring  was  disconnected  by 
HUl  in  the  evening,  while  ReUlv  stood  outside 
Otepka's  office  as  a  lookout. 

"BUGCrNO"   DENIED 

While  the  installation  was  in  place  HUl 
listened  In  from  time  to  time  and  two  reels 
of  tape,  recording  Otepka's  telephone  con- 
versations, were  made.  According  to  Hill's 
subsequent  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  subcommittee  he  turned 
these  two  reels  of  tape  over  to  an  individual 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him.  He  swore  that  he 
did  this  on  Rellly's  instructions,  and  that 
Rellly  ."lad  someone  listen  to  the  recordings. 
In  his  testimony  at  this  hearing,  however, 
ReUly  swore  that  he  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  .iny  Interception  of  Otepka's 
telephone  conversations,  or  of  any  record- 
ings, or  of  hearing  any  tapes  played,  or  of 
ordering  HUl  to  turn  any  tapes  over  to  any- 
body. His  mind,  he  said,  was  a  complete  blank 
on  the  subject,  and  h?  coulri  neither  ndmit 
nor  deny  the  truth  of  Hlil's  testimony. 

He  swore  also  that  when  he  was  questioned 
about  the  matter  by  Mr.  Ehrllch,  of  the  Legal 
Advisors  Office,  and  Under  Secretary  Ball,  In 
November  1963— approximately  eight  months 
after  the  incident  occurred— his  memory 
even  then  was  a  blank  .so  far  as  telephone 
Intercepts  and  recordings  v/ere  concerned. 

In  response  to  a  demand  by  counsel  for 
Otepka  that  the  State  Department  produce 
the  recordings  and  any  transcripts  made  from 
them,  counsel  for  the  department  stated  that 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  recordings 
had  been  erased  and  that  no  transcripts  were 
made.  Department  counsel  further  stated 
"that  there  has  been  no  identification  of  the 
stranger"  to  whom  Hill  said  he  gave  the 
tapes,  "although  efforts  have  been  made." 
Beginning  in  March  1963  and  continuing 
through  May  1963.  Otepka.  members  of  his 


family  ana  nelghliors  observed  that  a  parked 
car  with  a  male  occupant  frequently  Id 
peared  near  Otepka's  home  or  In  front  ot 
it.  When  Otepka  notified  the  police  authon. 
ties,  the  man  never  reappeared  again  h* 
Identified  himself  as  a  "credit  investigator" 

At  the  time  RelUy  ordered  the  survelllanct 
of  Otepka's  office  and  of  hU  bum  bags  Otepka 
had  not  done  anything  wrong,  so  far  a* 
Rellly  knew.  Rellly  swore  In  thU  hearing  that 
the  reason  for  his  order  was  that  he  su« 
pected  that  Otepka  "might  be  privately  fur 
nlshlng  information  to  Mr.  Jay  Sourwlne* 
chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal  Securlt." 
subcommittee."  ' 

He  said  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion  in  ad 
dltlon  to  his  early  conversation  with  BosweU 
in  which  Boswell  voiced  similar  suspicion*' 
were  (1)  that  in  a  conversation  with  Mr' 
Sourwlne,  shortly  after  RelUy  took  office' 
Sourwlne  asked  him  about  a  pending  matter 
being  considered  within  the  department 
which  Rellly  thought  was  the  appointment  of 
Archibald  McLelsh  to  the  Advlsorv  Commit 
tee  on  the  Arts,  and  (2)  that  early  in  1963 
Sourwlne  had  told  him  "shortly  we  "are  going 
to  have  Otepka  here  and  have  him  testlfv 
concerning  the  department,  and  then  when 
that  Is  done,  we  wlU  probably  have  a  few 
questions  for  you." 

SAFE    OPENED 

On  or  about  March  13.  1963.  on  orders  from 
Rellly.  Otepka's  safe  was  surreptitiously 
drilled,  opened,  and  searched.  Among  man? 
sensitive  files  relating  to  security  problems 
which  Otepka  kept  In  this  safe  were  the 
security  flies  of  Harlan  Cleveland  and  Sey- 
mour  Janow.  When  Otepka's  burn  bags  were 
opened  and  examined  by  RelUy.  Bellsle  and 
Rosettl.  RelUy  stated  that  he  was  especlaUy 
Interested  in  any  papers  relating  to  the  case 
of  Cleveland  and  Janow. 

Otepka  had  the  Cleveland  and  Janow  flies 
in  his  safe  so  that  he  might  maintain  a  record 
of  their  activities,  as  his  duty  required  him 
to  do.  With  respect  to  Cleveland,  he  "waa 
interested  in  seeing  who  he  was  recommend- 
ing for  positions  In  the  department." 

In  the  case  of  Janow,  he  was  holding  the 
file  pending  resolution  of  serious  derogatory 
Information  with  respect  to  Janow.  Speclfl- 
cally,  there  was  an  allegation  that  Janow 
while  an  official  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  had  retained  a  financial 
Interest  in  a  private  business  which  was  sup- 
plying  services  to  AID.  under  contract  with 
the  federal  government. 

The  file  disclosed  that  the  Department  ol 
the  Army  was  still  investigating  Janow's  In- 
volvement In  this  possibly  Ulegal  venture: 
but  nevertheless,  over  the  objections  of 
Otepka's  office,  the  nomination  of  Janow 
to  be  assistant  administrator  fo»-  the  dlvl- 
slon  of  Par  Eastern  Affairs  of  AID  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  and 
he  was  confirmed  Feb.  1, 1961. 

The  submission  of  the  nomination  to  the 
Senate  before  an  adequate  Investigation  had 
been  completed  was  In  violation  of  both  the 
Senate  rules  and  White  House  policy.  Accord- 
ingly, Otepka  was  holding  the  Janow  file  so 
that  he  might  correlate  the  report  of  Inves- 
tigation, when  received,  with  the  file. 

Following  Otepka's  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  on  March  19. 1963,  Chief  Coun- 
sel Sourwlne  told  him  he  had  met  with  Relllv 
off  the  record,  that  he  was  dubious  about 
RelUy  and  that  he  planned  to  call  him  as  a 
witness.  He  asked  Otepka  If  he  would  suggest 
questions  that  could  be  asked  of  Rellly. 

Otepka  did  prepare  certain  questions,  based 
upon  published  testimony  given  by  Boswell 
In  March  1962.  concerning  the  department's 
plans  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  for  elec- 
tronics equipment,  and  based  also"  on  Infor- 
mation given  to  Otepka  by  a  former  depart- 
ment employe.  Qeorge  Pasquale.  Pasquale's 
Information  related  to  the  conduct  of  Elmer 
HUl,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  electronics 
program. 
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NlaBTTOIK   VISIT 


Xbe  carbon  pitpvt  used  In  typing  these 
questions  was  thrown  into  Otepka's  burn 
l^  by  his  secretary.  It  was  retrieved  by 
jjeilly  and  the  questions  appearing  thereon 
are  reproduced  and  attached  as  an  Exhibit 
to  the  [State  Department]  charges,  Docu- 
ment No.  1. 

on  the  night  of  March  24,  1963.  at  about 
10 -30  pjn.  when  Otepka  chanced  to  be  In 
hla  office.  Bellsle  walked  In,  accompanied 
by  Terence  Shea,  an  investigator  from  the 
Division  of  Investigations,  who  had  served 
with  Belisle  in  the  National  Security  Agency. 

They  appeared  surprised  to  see  Otepka 
and  said  nothing  for  a  moment;  Belisle 
then  said  he  thought  he  had  seen  a  char- 
woman enter  the  office  and  he  had  fol- 
lowed her.  Having  been  there  for  some  time. 
Otepka  knew  that  no  charwoman  or  anyone 
else  had  come  Into  the  office  shortly  before 
he  entered.  Otepka  concluded  that  Bellsle 
and  Shea  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting some  sort  of  surveillance  of  his  office. 

On  March  4.  1963,  Otepka  was  visited  In 
ills  office  by  George  Pasquale.  an  electronic 
engineer  whose  employment  by  the  State  De- 
partment had  recently  been  terminated  on 
the  reconunendatlon  of  ReUly.  Pasquale  re- 
lated to  Otepka  that  In  April  1962  he  had  ac- 
companied Ehner  Dewey  HUl,  a  member  of 
Rellly's  staff,  on  a  trip  to  Warsaw,  Poland. 
Pasquale  described  to  Otepka  a  number  of 
Instances  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Hill 
during  the  trip.  The  misconduct,  which  had 
occurred  In  public,  consisted  of  "vulgarities 
and  obscenities  and  Intoxication." 

Pasquale  had  made  a  written  report  on 
Hills  conduct,  but  this  report  was  sequest- 
ered by  Rellly  and  was  not  placed  in  mil's 
flle.  No  action  was  ever  taken  against  HIU. 
but  shortly  thereafter  Rellly  terminated 
Pasquale's  employment. 

In  addition  to  his  written  report.  Pas- 
quale oraUy  Informed  iellsle  and  Rosettl 
about  the  conduct  of  HIB  in  Warsaw.  BelUle 
suggested  that  Pasqua|e  should  take  his 
complaint  to  the  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee, and  Rosettl  gave  Pasquale  the  tele- 
phone number  of  the  chief  investigator  for 
the  subcommittee.  Pasquale  did  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  subconunittee. 

In  March  1963  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion made  one  of  Its  regular  routine  Inspec- 
tions, as  provided  In  Section  14  of  Executive 
Order  10450.  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
security  program  was  being  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  State.  As  was  customary, 
Otepka  dealt  with  the  inspector  on  behalf  of 
the  department. 

The  inspector  brought  with  him  a  list  of 
aies  that  he  wished  to  examine,  among  them 
being  the  flle  in  the  WlUlam  Wleland  case 
and  the  file  on  Elmer  Dewey  HIU.  The  Wle- 
land case  was  selected  as  a  representative 
security  case,  and  HUl's  flle  was  examined 
because  he  had  taken  office  subsequently  to 
the  last  previous  Inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  HUl  flle  Otepka 
advised  the  Inspector  to  see  If  It  contained 
any  derogatory  information.  The  Inspector 
reported  that  he  found  no  derogatory  in- 
formation In  the  flle.  Otepka  then  told  him 
about  the  Pasquale  report. 

The  Inspector  asked  RelUy  where  Pas- 
quale's report  was  and  Rellly  responded  that 
he  could  not  have  this  Information,  and 
"warned  bim  not  to  get  Involved  In  the 
Elmer  HIU  case."  After  representations  were 
made  to  ReUly  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion the  inspector  was  given  the  HUl  flle  but 
It  stlU  did  not  Include  the  derogatory  report. 

Late  In  March  1963.  whUe  Otepka's  regular 
secretary,  Mrs.  Powers,  was  111,  Mrs.  Schmel- 
aer,  who  was  Mr.  Traband's  secretary,  sub- 
stituted for  her.  Otepka  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Schmelzer  was  "unduly  curious"  about  ma- 
terial In  Otepka's  safe,  containing  the  secu- 
rity flies  of  Harlan  Cleveland  and  Seymour 
Janow. 

His  observation  of  Mrs.  Schmelzer's  activi- 


ties caused  Otepka  "to  suspect  by  this  time 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  going  on, 
and  I  felt  that  she  possibly  was  a  part  of  a 
group  In  my  office  that  had  been  asked  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  a  surveUlance  over 
me."  Because  of  his  suspicions  Otepka  had 
the  combination  to  his  safe  changed.  Mrs. 
Schmelzer  was  later  revealed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  bvu'n  bag  surveillance  team  organized 
by  Rellly  and  Bellsle. 

On  April  5.  1963,  Otepka  was  Instructed  to 
confer,  and  he  did  confer  with  Leo  Harris,  a 
staff  assistant  to  the  department's  legal  ad- 
viser. Abram  Chayes.  Mr.  Harris  wanted 
Otepka's  views  with  respect  to  the  pending 
attempt  by  a  former  employe  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  had  been  removed  as  a  security 
risk,  to  gain  reinstatement.  The  discussion 
related  to  the  department's  regulations  pre- 
cluding the  re-employment  of  any  person 
who  had  been  dismissed  as  a  result  of  ad- 
versary proceedings  under  Public  Law  733. 

Mr.  Harris  told  Otepka  that  Rellly  had 
endorsed  a  proposed  change  in  the  regula- 
tions which  would  permit  the  re-employment 
of  former  employes  who  had  been  dismissed 
as  security  risks.  Harris  said  that  considera- 
tion was  being  given  to  the  re-employment 
of  John  Paton  Davles.  who  was  precluded 
from  re-employment  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  existing  regulations;  that  Rellly 
favored  the  proposed  change  which  would 
permit  the  re-employment  of  Davles. 

Otepka  said  he  was  opposed  to  any  such 
change  in  the  regulations,  and  pointed  out 
that  Davles  had  been  dismissed  after  a  hear- 
ing before  a  Security  Hearing  Board,  that  the 
vote  of  the  Hearing  Board  was  flve  to  nothing 
for  dismissal,  and  that  Secretary  Dulles  had 
concurred.  The  case  of  John  Paton  Davles 
had  been  evaluated  by  Otepka  In  1954.  and  It 
was  his  flndlngs  which  had  resulted  In  the 
dismissal  of  Davles  as  a  security  risk. 

PHONE   TAPT 

It  WlU  be  recalled  that  Just  before  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rellly  In  April  1962,  BosweU  ob- 
tained the  security  flle  of  John  Paton  Davles, 
and  worked  on  It  in  secrecy.  Otepka's  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Harris  in  April  1963  sug- 
gested to  Otepka  that  ReUly  was  carrying  on 
a  project  that  BosweU  had  started. 

In  April  1963  Otepka  and  his  secretary, 
Mrs.  Powers,  noticed  that  Otepka's  office  tele- 
phone "was  acting  In  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner." After  dialing,  the  phone  appeared  to  be 
dead.  On  other  occasions  a  loud  clattering  or 
clicking  was  heard,  and  sometimes  audible 
conversations  of  strangers  on  the  line  were 
heard.  A  member  of  the  Domestic  Security 
Dlvtslon.  caUed  in  by  Otepka  to  listen.  Im- 
mediately stated  "your  phone  Is  bugged."  A 
professional  engineer,  Stanley  Holden,  was 
then  caUed  In  to  check  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Holden  reported  that  the  telephone  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  normal  condition,  but  gave 
Otepka  a  cautlotis  admonition  that  It  might 
be  tapped.  He  Indicated  he  did  not  desire  to 
discuss  the  matter  further  because  of  a  pos- 
sible reprisal  against  him.  Shortly  after  this 
conversation  between  Otepka  and  Holden. 
RelUy  appeared  in  Otepka's  office,  said  he 
heard  Otepka  had  been  having  trouble  with 
his  telephone,  and  remarked  that  he  had  been 
having  trouble  with  his  phone  too. 

On  May  14.  1963.  Stanley  Holden  told 
Otepka  that  the  room  which  he,  Otepka,  oc- 
cupied contained  a  concealed  listening  de- 
vice which  enabled  someone  at  a  remote 
monitoring  point  to  overhear  telephone  con- 
versations as  weU  as  other  conversations  In 
the  room.  He  said  the  Installation  of  this  de- 
vice was  ordered  by  RelUy  because  RelUy  was 
personaUy  embarrassed  by  Information  with 
which  he  was  confronted  In  his  appearances 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee, that  ReUly  was  upset  about  Otepka's 
testimony  before  the  subconunittee. 

Holden  said  that  the  monitoring  was  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  Elmer  HUl.  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Technical  Servlceo,  and 


that  the  operation  was  known  to  Rosettl, 
who,  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Domestic 
Operations,  was  Holden's  Immediate  superior. 
Holden  added  that  Bellsle  had  enlisted  '^ 
Otepka's  assistant.  Frederick  Traband,  to 
keep  Bellsle  Informed  of  Otepka's  activities 
and  any  remarks  that  he  made  within  the 
hearing  of  Traband.  At  about  this  same  time 
Otepka  received  similar  Information  from 
George  Pasquale  reiterating  that  Pasquale 
had  told  Otepka  before. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  month  of 
May,  Otepka  noticed  that  strange  sounds 
were  coming  from  his  telephone  although  the 
receiver  was  In  the  cradle.  The  sounds  were 
a  hununlng  noise,  and  the  sound  of  voices — 
In  other  words,  the  telephone  was  broad« 
casting.  Otepka  concluded  from  all  of  these 
facts  "that  there  was  an  organized  campaign 
being  directed  against  me,  either  to  purge 
me  or  to  embarrass  me  In  some  way  in  con- 
nection with  my  duties." 

SKVEBAL  CLASHES 

During  the  month  of  May  1963  Otepka 
clashed  with  RelUy  and  Bellsle  or  Traband  in 
connection  with  several  p>ersonnel  security 
cases. 

In  one  case  Otepka  and  Traband  inter- 
viewed a  prosp>ectlve  appointee  concerning 
bis  aUeged  Communist  activities,  and  Otepka 
recommended  against  his  employment  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  security  risk.  The  ap- 
plicant was  cleared  after  Otepka  was  ousted. 

Another  case  Involved  a  prospective  ap- 
pointee to  the  staff  of  the  United  Statee 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  The  ap- 
pointment was  pushed  by  an  assistant  to 
Harlan  Cleveland.  Otepka  Insisted  on  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  Individual's  past  activities, 
many  of  which  were  a  matter  of  pubUc  record 
In  the  flies  of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  and  in  particular, 
Otepka  urged  a  full  Investigation  of  an  aUe- 
gatlon  that  this  man  was  Involved  In  running 
arms  and  ammunition  through  the  Congo  to 
Angola  In  supp>ort  of  rebels  who  were  seeking 
to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  Angola.  Otepka 
was  overruled  and  the  man  was  cleared  and 
appointed. 

In  the  third  case,  although  the  appUcant 
was  unsuitable.  Traband  argued  that  Otepka 
"should  yield  to  reaUty  because  the  applicant 
had  strong  political  backing,"  that  It  was 
Otepka's  "duty  to  accommodate  the  top." 
The  applicant  was  rejected  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  as  iinsultable. 

A  fourth  case  Involved  the  wife  of  a  deputy 
assistant  secretary  for  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
The  wife  was  an  applicant  for  an  important 
position  in  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research,  specializing  In  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
In  1954  Otepka  had  considered  the  case  of 
the  husband  and  recommended  that  he  be 
suspended  in  the  Interest  of  national  security, 
Otepka  based  his  recommendation  on  the 
applicant's  notorious  pro-Communist  record 
on  Far  Eastern  matters  and  the  employment 
of  him  and  his  wife  by  the  Institute  of  Padflc 
Relations,  an  organization  which  had  been 
cited  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee as  a  group  controlled  by  persons 
with  Communist  background  nnd  leanlnss 

The  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  concurred  with 
Otepka  In  1954.  but  they  were  overruled. 
The  man  was  not  charged  or  suspended  as  a 
security  risk.  The  Individual's  wife,  who  was 
In  the  department  at  the  time,  and  whose 
record  was  equally  bad,  subsequently  left  the 
department  voluntarily  and  was  now,  in  May 
1963,  seeking  to  return  as  an  InteUigenoe 
specialist.  Otepka  objected  but  was  over- 
ruled by  Bellsle  and  RelUy  and  the  lady  was 
appointed. 

In  two  other  cases  In  May  1963  BeUale 
signed  security  clearances  for  two  appUcants 
without  notice  to  Otepka  and  without  any 
proper  Investigation. 

Pull  fleld  pre-appolntment  Investlgatlona 
for  all  appUcants  and  employes  of  the  State 
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Department  occupying  scnsltlTe  poeltlona 
were  required  by  law  In  the  abaenoe  of  m 
waiver  signed  by  the  secretary.  Bellsle  had 
granted  clearances  to  the  two  applicants 
without  any  full  field  Investigation*  or 
waivers. 

Having  obtained  the  security  files  at  the 
two  applicants  and  ascertained  these  facts, 
Otepka  wrote  a  memorandum  for  the  record 
stating  that  he  would  accept  no  responsibility 
for  the  clearance  of  the  two  persons  because 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  participate  In  the 
clearance  processes.  He  noted  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  the  regulations 
had  not  been  met. 

Bellsle  responded  with  a  scrawled  note  In 
blue  crayon  demanding  the  files.  The  note 
said  "give  them  to  me,"  followed  by  several 
exclamation  points. 

BXILLT   TKBTlflXS 

On  AprU  25.  1963.  Bellly  testified  again 
before  the  Internal  Security  subcommittee. 
Returning  to  the  department  late  In  the 
afternoon,  he  went  to  Otepka 's  office.  He 
appeared  to  be  upset.  He  told  Otepka  that 
Sen.  Dodd  "had  given  him  a  bad  time,"  after 
he  had  testified  that  Otepka  had  voluntarily 
disqualified  himself  from  further  participa- 
tion in  the  Wieland  case. 

Se  asked  Otepka  if  he  could  confirm  to 
Sen.~jDodd  or  to  the  subcommittee  that  he 
had  in  fact  withdrawn  from  the  Wieland 
case.  Otepka  responded  that  if  called  as  a 
witness  he  would  testify  precisely  about  his 
conversation  with  Rellly  concerning  his 
participation  in  the  Wieland  case. 

Otepka  felt  it  was  not  necessary  to  argue 
the  matter  with  Rellly  at  that  time,  since  be 
believed  that  Rellly  well  knew  when  he  testi- 
fied that  Otepka  had  not  in  fact  withdrawn 
from  the  Wieland  case,  and  he  believed  fur- 
ther "that  Mr.  Rellly  was  a  very  devious  per- 
son who  had  been  working  hard  to  discredit 
me  or  get  rid  of  me  in  any  way  he  could,  and 
I  felt  It  unwise  and  very  foolish  to  confide 
in  him  that  I — what  I  was  going  to  say  in  the 
event  I  was  going  to  testify  before  that 
committee  again." 

Shortly  after  AprU  25,  1963,  Mr.  Sourwlne 
permitted  Otepka  to  see  the  transcript  of 
Rellly's  testimony  of  that  day.  At  ttils  time 
Sourwlne  told  Otepka  that  all  of  the  senators 
who  participated  in  the  hearing  believed 
that  Otepka  had  told  the  truth,  that  he  was 
a  knowledgeable  security  officer  who  always 
was  properly  responsive  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's questions,  and  he  further  Informed 
Otepka  that  Sen.  Dodd,  who  had  Interrogated 
Rellly  closely  and  at  length,  thought  that 
ReiUy  was  lying  and  was  being  evasive. 

Sourwlne  said  that  Otepka  had  always 
done  his  best  to  protect  the  State  Depart- 
ment's interests,  had  made  no  crlticlam  of 
his  superiors  and  had  respected  the  oath  that 
had  been  administered  to  him.  Sourwlne 
concluded  in  effect  that  Otepka  "now  had  a 
problem." 

Reading  the  transcript  of  April  2S,  1963, 
Otepka  observed  that  ReUly  tesUfied  that 
the  Division  of  Evaluations  had  been  oper- 
ating inefficlenUy  when  Rellly  got  to  the 
State  Department  and  that  Otepka  was  a 
bottleneck,  that  Otepka  held  many  things 
and  did  not  delegate  enough  authority, 
especially  to  Traband.  No  such  complaint 
had  ever  been  made  to  Otepka  by  Rellly  or 
Boswell,  either  orally  or  In  writing. 

Otepka  also  read  Rellly's  testimony.  In 
which  Rellly  swore  that  Otepka  had  volun- 
tarily excused  himself  from  participation  in 
the  Wieland  case.  Rellly  also  assured  the 
subcommittee  that  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  declined  to  prosecute 
Wieland  for  false  statements  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  State  Department's  evaluation  of 
the  case.  Otepka  knew  this  was  not  a  fact, 
and  It  subsequently  developed  that  Bellsle 
had  Robert  McCarthy  prepare  a  written  clear- 
ance predicated  on  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  not  to  prosecute. 
In  »i>pear»nce  before  the  subcommittee  on 
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AprU  30,  1963  and  May  21.  22  and  23.  1963, 
ReUly  at  one  time  or  another  repeated  his 
testimony  that  Otepka  had  voluntarily  with- 
drawn from  the  Wieland  case.  With  respect 
to  the  appointments  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations, Rellly  testified  that  Otepka  had 
given  him  information  about  only  one  of  the 
prospective  appointees. 

He  further  testified  he  had  not  seen  the 
Leonard  Boudin  letter  in  the  New  York 
Times,  discussing  •  the  matter  of  security 
clearances  for  the  staffs  of  International 
organizations,  until  Otepka  showed  it  to  him. 
He  also  swore  that  he,  Rellly,  had  obtained 
and  given  to  Otepka  the  draft  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  which  reflected  the 
Boudin  proposals. 

The  facts  were  that  Otepka  had  not  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  from  the  Wieland  case,  that 
he  had  speclflcally  and  In  writing  directed 
ReUly's  attention  to  the  cases  of  ttiree  pros- 
pective appointees  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, that  Rellly  had  received  the  Boudin 
article  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
sent  It  to  Otepka  with  a  covering  memoran- 
dum, and  that  Otepka  had  obtained  the  draft 
report  and  given  it  to  ReUly,  together  with 
his  comments  on  the  contents  of  the  report. 
The  effect  of  ReiUy's  testimony  about  these 
matters  was,  first,  to  Justify  the  removal  of 
Otepka  from  the  Wieland  case,  and  second, 
to  absolve  Rellly  of  any  responsibUity  for 
questionable  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  from  responsibility  for  faUure 
to  perceive  the  similarity  between  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  committee's  draft  report 
and  the  proposals  of  Leonard  Boudin.  It  was 
ReUly's  duty  to  correlate  the  Boudin  pro- 
posals with  the  recommendations  of  the  draft 
report;  and  having  failed  to  do  so,  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  matter  off  by  disclaim- 
ing knowledge  of  the  Boudin  letter  and 
shifting  the  responsibUity  to  Otepka. 

By  claiming  that  he  had  submitted  the 
draft  report  to  Otepka,  he  sought  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  had  performed  his 
duty,  by  alerting  Otepka,  whereas  In  fact 
Oteplca  had  alerted  him. 

In  his  testimony  of  May  21,  1963,  ReUly 
said  that  Otepka  had  submitted  a  memo- 
randum making  recommendations  for  short- 
form  reporting  on  applicants,  that  these  rec- 
ommendations had  tjeen  put  into  effect,  and 
that  Otepka  had  then  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  objecting  to  tlie  procedure 
which  he  himself  had  recommended. 

The  fact  was  that  Otepka  had  recommend- 
ed short-form  reports  on  clerical  applicants 
alone,  but  that  ReUly  had  ordered  short- 
form  reports  on  aU  non-derogatory  cases  of 
State  Department  applicants,  a  procedure 
which  In  effect  turned  Investigators  Into  eval- 
uators. 

When  this  procedure  came  under  attack 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  as  one  in- 
volving bad  security.  Rellly  by  his  testimony 
attempted  "to  convey  the  impression  that 
what  he  had  done  was  precisely  what  Mr. 
Otepka  had  recommended  and  therefore, 
that  since  he  had  depended  upon  Mr.  Otepka, 
Mr.  Otepka  was  at  fault."  In  connection  with 
what  he  deecribed  as  Otepka's  "recanting"  of 
his  memorandum  on  short-form  reporting, 
RelUy  testified  further  on  May  21.  1963,  that 
Otepka  struck  him  as  mentally  imbalanced 
and  emotionaUy  overwrought. 

FoUowlng  RelUy's  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  on  May  23,  1963,  Mr.  Sourwlne, 
chief  counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  com- 
mimlcated  with  Otepka  and  asked  Otepka  to 
oome  to  see  him  at  his  office.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  Mr.  Sourwlne,  the  meeting 
between  him  find  Otepka  took  place  after 
Otepka's  normal  working  hown  but  there  was 
nothing  clandestine  or  secretive  about  it;  in 
fact,  diu-lng  the  same  period  of  time  Mr. 
Sourwlne  and  members  of  his  staff  were  In- 
terviewing other  State  Department  employes 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  department.  TTie 
Interview  with  Otepka   was  in  accordance 


with  the  subcommittee's  usual  practice  1q 
preparing  for  hearings. 

In  his  interview  with  Otepka  shortly  after 
May  23,  Chief  Counsel  Sourwlne  pointed  out 
to  him  that  there  had  been  sharp  conflicti 
between  Otepka's  testimony  and  that  oi 
Rellly.  He  mentioned  the  confilct  with  re- 
spect to  the  information  Otepka  had  given 
ReUly  about  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Organizations 
and  showed  Otepka  marked  transcripts  re- 
flecting other  Instances  of  conflict  or  ap- 
parent conlUct.  "And  I  told  him  that— I  for- 
get  whether  I  wanted  him  to,  or  the  com- 
mittee wanted  him  to,  but  I  was  attempting 
to  convey  to  him  that  It  was  up  to  him 
to  put  up  or  shut  up — his  boss  In  effect  had 
caUed  him  a  liar,  and  if  he  had  any  evidence 
to  support  what  he  had  told  us.  I  wanted 
him  to  bring  the  evidence  In  and  put  it  in 
the  record." 

EVrnXNCB  PBODUCZD 

Otepka  said  he  was  sure  he  coiUd  support 
every  bit  of  testimony  he  had  given,  and 
that  he  would  attempt  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence to  support  It.  Sourwlne  gave  him  cop- 
ies of  the  transcript  and  had  them  marked 
to  indicate  the  conflicts,  and  told  him  to 
traverse  aU  of  those  points,  be  ready  to  testi- 
fy further  with  respect  to  all  of  those  points, 
when  he  was  called  back  to  the  stand. 

As  a  result  Otepka  prepared  a  memorandum 
with  respect  to  ReiUy's  testimony,  giving 
Otepka's  conmients  and  IndlcaUng  the  er- 
rors In  ReUly's  testimony.  The  statement*  in 
the  memorandum  were  supplemented  by  sev- 
eral documents  supporting  the  testimony 
Otepka  had  already  given. 

The  memorandum  and  documents  were 
turned  over  to  Chief  Counsel  Sourwlne  by 
Otepka.  llie  memorandum  was  keyed  to  the 
transcript  of  ReUly's  testimony;  that  is,  the 
comments  In  the  memorandum  were  keyed  to 
specific  pages  of  the  transcript  of  ReUly's  tes- 
timony, and  traversed  ReUly's  testimony  on 
the  points  In  dispute. 

According  to  the  letter  of  charges  the  type- 
writer ribbon  used  In  producing  Otepka's 
memorandum  concerning  ReUly's  testimony 
was  retrieved  from  Otepka's  btim  bag  by 
the  bum  bag  surveillance  team  on  May  20, 
1963.  The  letter  recites  that  the  ribbon  was 
read  "and  the  contents  were  reproduced" 
as  Exhibit  B  In  the  charges.  Exhibit  B  to 
the  charges  is  In  fact  the  department's  own 
garbled  version  of  the  memorandum  which 
Otepka  submitted  to  Chief  Counsel  Sour- 
wlne. 

Attached  to  Otepka's  memorandum  com- 
menting on  and  rebutting  ReUly's  testimony 
was  a  flve-page  memorandum  dated  Sept 
10,  1962,  from  Otepka  to  RelUy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Francis  O.  WUcox,  Arthur  Larson, 
Lawrence  Plnkelstein,  Marshall  D.  Seymour, 
Andrew  Cordler.  Ernest  Gross,  Harding  Ban- 
croft, Sol  Llnowltz." 

rUPORTANT  MZMO 

This  memorandum,  which  Is  State  De- 
partment Exhibit  7,  Is  the  basis  of  Charge 
1  against  Otepka.  It  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  Important  conflict  between  the  tes- 
timony of  ReUly  and  that  of  Otepka.  Specifi- 
cally, it  demonstrated  that  on  Sept.  10,  1962, 
ReUly  had  received  in  writing  from  Otepka 
information  about  the  eight  individuals 
named  In  the  memorandum,  who  were  pros- 
pective appointees  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  staffing 
and  for  whom  emergency  clearances  were  de- 
sired by  Harlan  Cleveland.  ReUly  had  testi- 
fied that  Otepka  had  alerted  him  to  the 
case  of  only  one  of  the  eight  Individuals. 

Also  attached  to  Otepka's  memorandum  on 
ReiUy's  testimony  was  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum dated  Sept.  17,  1962,  from  ReUly  to 
George  M.  Czayo,  entitled  "Processing  of  Ap- 
pointments of  Members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Organization  Staff- 
ing." This  memorandum.  State  Department 
Exhibit  8,  Is  the  basis  of  Charge  2  against 
Otepka. 
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nel  of  the  Committee  on  Staffing  Interna- supported  in  the  Senate  by  the  then  Majority 


It  too  was  directly  relevant  to  the  issue  be- 
ing explored  by  the  subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  the  confilct  between  Rellly  and 
Otepka.  It  demonstrated  that  RelUy  not  only 
had  received  and  understood  the  information 
from  Otepka  about  the  questions  raised  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Organization  Staff- 
ing, but  that  ReUly  had  dealt  with  the  mat- 
ter himself,  by  sending  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning it  to  Mr.  Czayo.  The  question  of  how 
many  individuals  on  the  list  had  been 
brought  to  ReiUy's  attention  by  Otepka  was 
an  Important  and  material  matter  pending 
before  the  subconuxUttee. 

Although  the  memorandum  of  Sept.  10, 
1962,  State  Department  Exhibit  7,  and  the 
memorandum  of  Sept.  17,  1962,  State  Depart- 
ment Exhibit  8,  were  classified  "Confidential," 
the  members  of  the  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee and  its  chief  counsel  had  been 
granted  clearances  for  access  to  classified  In- 
formation which  entitled  them  to  receive 
such  documents. 

The  memoranda  of  Sept.  10,  1962  and  Sept. 
17,  1962  (State  Department  Exhibits  7  and  8) 
contain  no  investigative  data.  The  only  sub- 
stantive data  contained  in  the  memorandxmj 
of  September  10  (State  Department  Exhibit 
7)  consists  of  references  to  certain  matters 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  published  re- 
ports or  hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee  or  which  were  other- 
wise m  the  public  domain,  or  available  to  the 
subcommittee. 

The  memorandum  of  Sept.  17,  1962  (State 
Department  Exhibit  8)  contains  no  substan- 
tive data  whatever  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
spective appointees,  but  relates  for  the  most 
part  to  the  procedural  steps  Involved  in  their 
clearance. 

SHORT  vs.  LONG  rORM 

Also  attached  to  Otepka's  memorandum  on 
the  ReiUy  testimony  was  a  copy  of  a  long- 
form  report  dated  May  21,  1960,  on  one  Joan 
Mae  Fogltanz,  an  applicant  for  a  clerical  po- 
sition in  the  Department  of  State.  This  docu- 
ment. State  Department  Exhibit  9,  Is  the 
basis  of  charge  Number  3  against  Otepka.  It 
was  directly  relevant  to  the  conflict  between 
otepka  and  ReiUy  with  respect  to  Otepka's 
recommendations  for  short-form  reporting. 
On  Oct.  29  1962,  Otepka  had  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  ReiUy  expressing  the  view 
that  in  cases  of  applicants  for  clerical  posi- 
tions, such  as  young  ladles  fresh  out  of  high 
school  who  had  no  employment  history  and 
whose  backgrounds  were  Impeccable,  long- 
form  reporting  was  unnecessary  and  a  waste 
of  time.  Otepka  had  given  ReiUy  the  lengthy 
Fogltanz  report  as  a  "horrible  example"  of 
a  long-form  report,  iUustrating  what  he  was 
talking  about  In  his  memorandum. 

Nevertheless,  over  Otepka's  objections, 
Rellly  ordered  that  short-form  reporting  be 
adopted  for  all  non-derogatory  cases,  includ- 
ing the  cases  of  officer  applicants.  There- 
after RelUy  had  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  his  order  had  only  carried 
out  Otepka's  recommendation  and  that 
Otepka  In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee had  repudiated  his  own  memorandum 
to  ReiUy.  In  an  attempt  to  support  this 
testimony  ReiUy  produced  and  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Sourwlne  a  copy  of  Otepka's  memo- 
randum to  him  dated  Oct.  29,  1962. 

The  Fogltanz  report,  which  Otepka  had 
given  to  ReUly  with  this  memorandiun, 
demonstrated  exactly  what  Otepka  was  talk- 
ing about  In  the  memorandiun,  and  confirmed 
Otepka's  statement  that  RelUy  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  Otepka's  recommendation 
had  been. 

In  his  memorandum  prepared  for  Mr.  Sour- 
wlne and  the  subcommittee  Otepka  com> 
mented  at  some  length  on  ReUly's  testimony 
about  short-form  reporting  and  Otepka's 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  two  documents  relating 
to  ReUly's  testimony  concerning  the  person- 


tlonal  Organizations,  and  the  Fogltanz  report 
relating  to  his  testimony  on  short-form  re- 
porting. Otepka  attached  to  his  memor&ndvim 
various  papers  and  documents  that  were  rele- 
vant to  other  questions  which  were  pending 
before  the  subcommittee  and  concerning 
which  ReiUy  had  testified.  Otepka's  memo- 
randimi  also  discussed  these  questions. 

SOtmWINT'S  ROUS 

The  documents  produced  by  Otepka,  and 
si>eclflcally  the  documents  referred  to  in 
Charges  1,  2  and  3,  were  directly  relevant 
to  questions  posed  to  Otepka  by  the  sub- 
committee. Had  he  faUed  to  produce  those 
documents,  and  particularly  had  he  failed 
to  produce  the  documents  referred  to  In 
Charges  1,  2  and  3,  he  woiUd  have  faUed 
to  respond  fully  to  the  questions  posed  by 
the  subcommittee.  Furthermore,  docu- 
ments containing  similar  information  had 
in  the  past  been  furnished  to  congressional 
committees,  and  nothing  had  "been  said 
about  the  Truman  order  [Directive  of 
March  13,  1948]  preventing  It." 

The  investigation  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee.  In  which  Otepka 
and  ReiUy  were  involved,  was  an  investiga- 
tion of  security  practices  at  the  Dejiartment 
of  State.  The  subcommittee  was  "trying  to 
get  at  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  security 
situation  in  the  department." 

As  chief  counsel  for  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Sourwlne  was  responsible  for  preparing 
for  the  hearings  by  interviewing  witnesses, 
arranging  for  their  appearance,  conducting 
the  basic  examination  of  witnesses  before 
the  committee,  and  doing  any  necessary  re- 
search. In  all  of  his  dealings  with  Otepka, 
Mr.  Sourwlne  acted  pursuant  to  these  re- 
Bponsiblllties,  in  his  official  capacity  as  chief 
counsel  of  the  committee,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

Any  request  that  he  made  of  Otepka  was  a 
request  of  the  Internal  Security  subcommit- 
tee. Moreover,  everything  said  and  done  by 
Otepka  was  in  response  to  such  requests.  He 
was  not  a  volunteier  witness,  but  one  whose 
appearance  had  been  requested  by  the  sub- 
committee, who  had  been  sent  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  subcommittee  and  who 
had  testified  with  the  knowledge  of  the  de- 
partment. 

CODE    or    ETHICS 

Otepka  did  not  take  the  matter  of  ReUly's 
false  and  misleading  testimony  up  with  his 
superiors,  before  submitting  his  memoran- 
dum and  the  attached  documents  to  the  sub- 
committee. In  the  light  of  the  facts  known 
to  him  he  reasonably  believed  that  for  many 
months  his  superiors  had  engaged  In  or  ap- 
proved a  campaign  to  harass,  frustrate  and 
discourage  him  so  that  he  would  abandon 
his  key  Job  In  the  department's  Office  of 
Securl^. 

Taking  the  matter  up  through  the  chain 
of  command  would  have  required  him  to 
confide  In  some  of  the  very  superiors  whom 
he  beUeved  to  be  engaged  In  the  effort  to 
purge  him  from  the  department.  He  knew 
from  his  long  exi>erlence  that  employes  of 
the  department  who  reported  on  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  superior  through  the  chain  of 
command  were  often  pUlorled  whUe  those 
guUty  of  misconduct  were  prorteoted.  In  his 
Judgment,  based  upon  his  experience,  there 
"was  a  mutual  protective  society  amongst 
those  whose  advice  I  might  have  sought." 

In  TTiHiring  hia  decision  to  submit  Informa- 
tion and  documents  to  the  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  Otepka  took  Into  account  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  government  service  which 
Is  sert  out  In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  175,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  July  11, 
1958. 

This  Code  of  Ethics  Includes  a  statement 
that  every  government  employe  should  put 
loyalty  to  country  and  to  the  highest  moral 
principles  above  loyalty  to  any  party,  person 
or  government  department.  The  Code  was 
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Leader  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  spoke  In 
favor  of  It.  A  copy  of  the  Code  was  received 
by  Otepka  as  an  attachment  to  a  State  De- 
partment circular  addressed  to  all  depart- 
ment emptloyes. 

In  his  deliberations  about  what  he  should 
do  with  respect  to  ReUly's  testimony  and  the 
subcommittee's  requests  for  Information, 
Otepka  also  gave  consideration  to  the  pro- 
vision of  6  U.S.  Code,  Sec.  652(d)  that  "the 
right  of  pereons  employed  In  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress  or  any 
member  thereof  or  to  furnish  information  to 
either  House  of  Congress  or  to  any  oonamlt- 
tee  or  member  thereof  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
Interfered  vrtth." 

In  determining  upon  his  course  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  subcommittee's  re- 
quest for  information,  Otepka  also  considered 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  hia  submis- 
sion of  this  information  would  contravene 
what  he  knew  or  believed  to  be  the  accepted 
standard  of  conduct  for  employes  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

He  considered  his  proposed  or  contem- 
plated course  of  conduct  against  the  pattern 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  established 
by  the  conduct  of  State  Department  officers 
and  employes  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  department.  He  "was  familiar  with  many 
such  cases,  and  [he]  gave  consideration  to 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  with  which 
[he]  was  famUiar  and  [he]  noted  that  their 
conduct  was  excused." 

EIGHTEEN   CASES 

Among  these  cases  in  which  infractions  of 
regulations  or  other  misconduct  were  ap- 
proved or  condoned  by  the  department  were 
the  following: 

(1)  The  case  of  John  Stewart  Service 
(supra)  the  Foreign  Service  officer  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  furnished  18  documents, 
some  of  them  classified  "Secret,"  to  PhUlp 
Jaffe,  the  publisher  of  Amerasia  magazine, 
a  person  on  whom  there  was  a  considerable 
record  of  Communist  activities  and  aflUla- 
tlons.  Service  was  honorably  retired. 

(2)  The  case  of  Elmer  Dewey  HiU  (supra) 
whose  misconduct  in  Warsaw  was  condoned 
and  covered  up  by  ReiUy. 

(3)  The  case  of  WilUam  Wieland  (supra) 
whose  misconduct  by  way  of  false  statements, 
misrepresentations  and  concealment  of  in- 
formation was  condoned  by  the  department. 

(4)  The  case  of  Charles  Lyons  (supra)  who 
as  a  seciirlty  officer  in  Athens,  Greece,  had 
failed  to  report  a  large  number  of  security 
violations  but  who  nevertheless  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations. 

(5)  The  case  of  the  presidential  nominee 
(supra)  who  had  pubUcly  assaxUted  his  wife 
and  strewed  her  clothing  on  the  lawn,  over 
the  shrubbery  and  in  the  street. 

(6)  The  case  of  Irving  Swerdlow  (supra) 
who  had  Ijeen  dismissed  as  a  security  risk 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  but  was 
appointed  to  a  poslUon  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

(7)  The  case  of  the  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer (supra)  who,  whUe  staUoned  In  Mexico 
City  and  again  whUe  on  duty  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  had  been  guUty  of  serious  sexual 
misconduct.  Including  a  Ualson  with  the  wife 
of  the  ambassador  of  another  nation,  but 
whose  conduct  had  been  condoned. 

(8)  The  case  of  Robert  McCarthy  (supra) 
who  had  withheld  InformaUon  from  his  re- 
ports to  his  superiors  concerning  the  loss  of 
classified  documents  by  the  American  am- 
bassador at  Caracas,  but  who  became  a 
trusted  lieutenant  of  John  F.  RelUy. 

(9)  The  case  of  Seymour  Janow  (supra) 
who  was  appointed  to  high  ofllce  without  res- 
olution of  aUegatlons  that  he  had  been  In- 
volved in  an  Ulegal  confilct  of  Interest. 

(10)  The  case  ol  the  security  officer  sta- 
tioned In  Moscow  who  was  enticed  to  her 
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apartment  by  a  Russian  woman.  The  woman 
turned  out  to  be  a  KOB  agent.  Using  con- 
cealed cameras,  the  Soviet  Secret  Police 
photographed  the  security  officer  and  his 
Soviet  companion.  In  bed,  both  being  in  the 
nude.  The  security  officer  was  then  con- 
fronted with  the  photographs  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  Induce  him  to  spy  for  the  So- 
viets. He  rebuffed  the  attempt  and  reported 
his  misconduct  to  his  superiors.  Although  he 
had  exposed  himself  to  the  most  elemental 
recruitment  tactics,  known  to  even  the 
greenest  novice,  he  was  not  disciplined. 

(11)   The  case  of  a  security  officer  stationed 
In   an   Eastern   European   country.   He   was 
married  to  an  Am.erlcan,  who  accompanied 
him.  He  gave  lectures  to  his  associates.  In- 
structing them  to  avoid  any  personal  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nationals.  Nevertheless,  he 
openly  consorted  with  a  local  woman.  His 
conduct  was  observed  by  his  associates  and 
reported    to   superiors.    SubsequMitly,    when 
his  wife  divorced  him  for  his  misconduct  he 
requested    the    department's    permission    to 
marry   his   alien   paramour   and    permission 
was  granted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there   was  Information   indicating  that   the 
woman  was  a  foreign  agent.  He  was  not  dis- 
ciplined, but  continued  as  a  security  officer. 
(12>  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
former^  a  security  officer,  who  owned  two 
automobiles  when  he  was  transferred  to  a 
new  post.  Although  entitled  to  have  only  one 
automobile  shipped  at  government  expense, 
he  had  the  second  automobile  concealed  In 
a  lift  van  and  represented  It  as  household 
furnishings  on  the  Invoice.  His  case  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  pros- 
ecution and  he  was  not  disciplined,  except 
that  he  was  required  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  second  automobile. 

(13)  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  admitted  to  the  seciirlty  offloers  of  the 
department  and  to  the  department's  medical 
authorities  that  he  had  engaged  In  homo- 
sexual acts.  The  department's  medical  officers 
found  him  unfit  to  serve  abroad  because  in 
their  professional  Judgment  his  homosexual 
tendencies  made  him  a  potential  security 
risk.  He  was  not  disciplined,  but  again  sent 
abroad  and  assigned  to  a  critical  post  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

(14)  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Serylce  officer 
who,  on  his  application  form  and  In  inter- 
views with  department  personnel,  concealed 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Toung  Communist  League  and  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  He  is  still  employed  in  the 
State  Department. 

(15)  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
stationed  In  an  Eastern  European  post  who 
admitted  homosexual  tendencies  and  other 
personal  misconduct  but  was  given  respon- 
sibility for  supervising  Marine  guard  person- 
nel at  the  American  Embassy.  His  negligence 
permitted  foreign  agents  to  have  access  to 
classified  reports  at  the  embassy.  He  received 
normal  promotions  In  the  Foreign  Service 
arid  is  still  in  the  department. 

(16)  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
on  duty  In  the  department  who  borrowed 
money  from  the  State  Department  Credit 
Union  and  forged  the  endorsement  of  a  fellow 
employe,  a  lady,  to  his  application  for  the 
loan.  This  Individual  was  given  an  important 
assignment  In  the  White  Hoiise. 

(17)  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
who,  while  stationed  In  an  Eastern  European 
country,  fathered  a  child  out  of  wedlock  by 
a  national  In  that  country.  Boswell,  who  was 
then  director  of  the  Office  of  Security,  se- 
lected this  man  to  be  a  securitv  officer  at  a 
Far  Eastern  poet. 

(18)  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  sexually  violated  his  own  daughter  but 
was  never  disciplined,  and  in  fact  was  later 
designated  as  a  part-time  security  officer  at 
a  post  which  did  not  have  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional security  man. 

PATTERN    ESTABLISHED 

All  Of  the  foregoing  cases  were  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  Otepka  and  they  all 
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occurred  in  recent  years,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  Otepka's  difficulties  with  Reilly.  Otepka 
was  familiar  with  many  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
State  Department  employes  had  not  resulted 
In  disciplinary  action. 

These  cases  established  a  pattern  and 
standard  of  conduct  upon  which  Otepka 
was  entitled  to  base  his  conclusion  that  his 
action  in  furnishing  information  and  docu- 
mentation to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  was  not  a  breach  of  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  expected  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Otepka  requested  John  R.  Norpel,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  and  a  former  F^I  Inspector,  to 
compile  pertinent  data  for  use  by  Otepka  In 
substantiating  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. Norpel  reported  to  Otepka  that 
he  had  mentioned  the  assignment  to  Ro- 
setti,  who  in  turn  had  reported  it  to  Reilly, 
and  that  thereafter  ReUly  had  told  Norpel 
"Otepka  is  a  nut — I  came  here  to  do  a  Job 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it." 

Later,  in  a  conversation  between  Norpel, 
Robert  McCarthy  and  Rosetti,  McCarthy 
asked  Norpel,  "Why  is  Otepka  fighting,  what 
is  his  price  to  quit?  Every  man  has  a  price." 
Norpel  replied  that  no  one  could  buy  Otepka 
for  any  price  and  that  his  reason  for  fight- 
ing was  to  remedy  wrongs  and  to  uphold  his 
principles. 

Early  in  June  1963  Reilly  again  evinced 
an  interest  in  Otepka's  activity  with  respect 
to  Harlan  Cleveland,  by  sending  Otepka  a 
memorandum  concerning  Cleveland's  se- 
ctu^ty  file  and  stating  that  Otepka  had  tak- 
en no  closing  action  on  Cleveland's  security 
clearance.  Reilly  also  stated  that  Otepka  had 
not  answered  Belisle's  memorandum  to 
Otepka  dated  Jan.  16,  1963.  on  the  Cleve- 
land case.  Reilly  accused  Otepka  of  dilatory 
tactics. 

Otepka  replied  with  docimientatlon  prov- 
ing that  he  had  answered  Belisle's  memo- 
randum within  seven  days,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  Cleveland  had  been  cleared  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  on  Aug.  11,  1961,  thereby  clos- 
ing the  case.  Otepka  added  that  if  Reilly 
wanted  to  know  why  he,  Otepka,  as  the  chief 
evaluator,  had  Cleveland's  sec\irity  file  In 
his  possession  he  would  be  happy  to  explain 
it  to  Reilly.  Reilly  did  not  ask  for  the  ex- 
planation. 

On  June  25,  1963,  Otepka  observed  that 
one  of  his  subordinates,  Joseph  Sabtn,  had 
put  aside  certain  work  that  Otepka  had 
assigned  to  him  to  be  handled  on  a  priority 
basis  and  was  working  on  the  security  file 
on  Seymour  Janow.  The  next  day,  noticing 
that  Sabin  again  was  working  on  the  Janow 
file,  Otepka  asked  what  it  was  that  he  was 
evaluating  in  that  case. 

Sabin  replied  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  Reilly  to  prepare  a  chronology  of  certain 
events  in  the  case.  Otepka  noticed  tliat 
Sabin  had  such  a  chronology  on  his  desk. 
Otepka  took  the  chronology  and  the  file  to 
his  desk,  where  he  saw  that  one  item  in  the 
chronology  made  a  false  reference  to  Otepka. 
Otepka  handed  the  chronology  to  his  sec- 
retary and  asked  her  to  ihake  a  copy  of  it  for 
him. 

Shortly  thereafter  Reilly  burst  into  Otep- 
ka's office  and  shouted  to  him,  "When  I  as- 
sign a  case  to  a  member  of  yoxir  staff,  I  do 
not  e.xpect  you  to  interfere."  He  accused 
Otepka  of  taking  the  chronology  from  the 
Janow  file  and  asked  if  Otepka  had  it  in 
his  possession.  When  Otepka  acknowledged 
that  he  had  it,  Reilly  demanded  that  he  give 
it  to  ReiUy  immediately.  Otepka  compUed. 
Reilly  then  asked  how  many  copies  of  it  he 
had  reproduced.  Otepka  said  he  had  not 
reproduced  any  but  had  intended  to  do  so. 

Reilly  took  tlie  file  and  the  chronology 
and  left  Otepka's  office.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes two  porters  came  to  Otepka's  office  and 
removed  Otepka's  Thermofax  machine.  One 
of  them  told  Otepka  that  he  was  removing 
the  machine  on  Reilly's  instructions. 

On  two  occasions  during  May  and  June 


1963  Otepka  asked  Traband  whether  he,  Tra- 
band,  was  keeping  Otepka  under  surveillance 
On  the  first  occasion,  in  May,  Traband  denied 
that  he  had  Otepka  under  surveillance  and 
this  ended  the  matter.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, in  June  1963,  Traband  accompanied 
his  denial  with  an  angry  outburst  to  the 
effect  that  Otepka  had  no  right  to  question 
his  integrity.  It  subsequently  appeared  that 
Traband  was  In  fact  acUng  at  that  time  as 
a  member  of  Reilly's  burn  bag  surveUlance 
team. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27.  1963,  Reilly 
sent  for  Otepka  and  in  the  presence  of  Belisle 
handed  Otepka  a  memorandum  stating  m 
part: 

"Effective  immediately  I  am  temporanly 
detailing  you  to  devote  your  full  time  and 
attention  to  preparing  guidelines  for  evalu- 
ating and  developing  recommendations  to  me 
relative  to  updating  and  reviewing  the  Office 
of  Security  Handbook.  During  the  course  of 
this  temporary  detail,  you  are  relieved  of  your 
present  official  responsibilities,  "you  will,  for 
the  duration  of  this  assignment,  occupy 
Room  38A05.  Such  stenographic  and/or  tjp- 
ing  assistance  as  you  will  require  to  carry 
out  these  assignments  will  be  made  available 
as  you  make  such  needs  known  to  Mrs  Ca- 
tucci  or  Mrs.  Mitchell." 

At  the  same  Ume  Reilly  announced  to  the 
Division  of  Evaluation  in  anotlier  memoran- 
dum  that  Behsle  would  take  over  Otepka's 
duties  as  chief  of  the  division.  After  handing 
Otepka  the  memorandum  relieving  him  of 
his  duties,  Reilly  and  Belisle  accompanied 
Otepka  back  to  Otepka's  office.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  Otepka's  office  five  security  officers  at 
once  followed,  obviously  by  pre-arrangement. 
These  officers,  all  members  of  Rosetti's  staff, 
were  Rosetti  himself,  Robert  McCarthy,  Rus- 
sell Waller,  Joseph  McNulty  and  Frank 
Macak. 

Reilly  asked  for  the  combination  to  all  of 
Otepka's  safes  and  when  they  were  produced 
the  live  security  officers  proceeded  to  change 
all  the  combinations  of  the  safes  and  file 
cabinets  and  to  close  and  lock  them. 

This  operation,  which  took  place  in  view  of 
Otepka's  subordinates,  was  supervised  by 
Reilly  and  Belisle.  While  It  was  going  on 
Otepka  sat  at  his  desk.  For  a  while  Reillv 
stood  guard  over  Otepka.  then  he  motioned 
to  Rosetti  to  take  his  place  and  Rosetti  did 
so.  Finally  Otepka  told  Rosetti  that  if  he  had 
no  objection  Otepka  v.-as  going  to  lunch.  Ro- 
setti said  he  had  no  objection  and  Otepka 
went. 

TILES    RESTHICTED 


Returning  from  lunch  Otepka  found  his 
secretary,  Mrs.  Powers,  in  tears.  She  informed 
Otepka  that  Reilly  had  called  her  in  and 
handed  her  a  memorandum  notifying  her 
that  she  was  being  transferred  to  the  Wssh- 
ington  Field  Office  where  she  would  be  tran- 
scribing from  dictaphone  cylinders.  This  was 
a  low-level  clerical  job  far  beneath  her 
capabilities. 

Otepka  also  learned  that  Norpel  and 
Hushes,  two  of  his  as.sociates.  had  been  de- 
taUed  by  Reilly  from  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions to  the  Investigations  Division  located 
in  another  building.  Reilly  informed  them 
that  they  would  be  assigned  to  investigative 
duties. 

After  learning  of  the  re-assignmeht  of  Mrs. 
Powers,  Norpel  and  Hughes,  Otepka  went  to 
Reilly's  office  and  asked  for  an  explanation. 
He  found  BeUsle  with  Reilly.  ReUly  at  first 
refused  to  give  any  explanation  but  finally 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  when  he 
first  came  on  board  he  had  emphasized  to 
Otepka  "the  need  of  Institutional  loyalty." 

Otepka  replied  that  he  recalled  no  such 
lecture,  but  he  wanted  Reilly  to  know  that 
he  never  had  and  never  would  subordinate 
loyalty  to  his  principles  and  to  his  country  to 
loyalty  to  any  Institution. 

Otepka  then  asked  whether  he  were  to  be 
permitted  access  to  classified  InformaUon. 
RelUy  said  the  nature  of  Otepka's  Job  did  not 
require  such  access.  Otepka  asked  if  Reilly 
was    terminating    his    security    clearance — 
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which  would  have  required  a  hearing— «nd 
Reilly  said  no,  repeating  the  word  "no"  sev- 
eral times. 

Otepka  said  there  were  materials  in  his 
office  that  would  be  relevant  to  his  work  on 
the  handbook.  Reilly  replied  that  Belisle 
would  accompany  Otepka  to  his  office  and 
assist  him  In  identifying  the  material  that 
he  could  use.  Belisle  did  accompany  Otepka 
to  his  office  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
going  over  Otepka's  material  and  deciding 
what  Otepka  could  keep. 

On  the  following  day  Belisle  announced 
that  Reilly  was  leaving  on  a  vacation,  that 
he,  Belisle.  would  be  acting  director  of  the 
Office  of  Security  and  that  he  was  designating 
another  man,  Raymond  Laugel,  to  sit  with 
Otepka  during  the  screening  of  Oteplca's  ma- 
terial. Mrs.  Powers,  Otepka's  secretary,  also 
assisted  in  this  work,  until  Belisle  came  In 
and  told  her  to  "pick  up  your  things  and 
get  out." 

Otepka's  safes  contained  many  unique  and 
valuable  records  and  files  containing  person- 
nel security  data  and  information.  These  rec- 
ords had  been  collected  and  preserved  by 
Otepka  over  the  years.  Many  of  them  related 
to  persons  currently  occupying  key  posts  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Otepka  pointed  out  to  Belisle  that  these 
records  were  particularly  useful  to  evaluators 
in  assuring  that  all  relevant  Information  was 
included  in  reports.  Investigations  and  re- 
search data  on  applicants  and  employes.  Be- 
lisle responded  that  the  records  were  duplica- 
tions and  unnecessary  material  that  need  not 
be  kept  around  cluttering  file  cabinets;  that 
If  an  evaluator  needed  something  he  could  go 
to  a  central  security  file  and  rely  only  on 
that. 

Piles  and  records  of  Norpel  and  Hughes 
were  also  Impounded  by  Reilly  on  June  27. 
The  combinations  of  their  safes  were  also 
changed  and  the  safes  were  locked.  Norpel. 
however,  was  permitted  to  return  and  retrieve 
his  cigarettes  from  his  safe. 

Hughes  and  Norpel  were  assigned  to  routine 
Investigations  of  low-level  clerical  applicants. 
Hughes  had  been  one  of  Otepka's  top  evalua- 
tors, having  been  of  great  assistance  in  ob- 
taining material  on  the  Wleland  case.  Norpel 
who  had  served  in  the  FBI  for  13  years,  in- 
cluding duty  as  an  inspector,  was  also  a  top 
evaluator.  Mrs.  Powers,  who  had  been 
Otepka's  secretary  for  10  years  and  was  an 
expert  stenotyplst,  was  put  to  work  transcrib- 
ing from  dictaphone  cylinders. 

Other  members  of  Otepka's  special  staff, 
Hite,  Oardner  and  Loughton,  remained  in  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  for  the  time  being, 
but  were  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  as  administrative  officers 
in  March  1964.  Loughton  was  informed  by 
Belisle  that  there  was  no  future  for  him  in 
the  Office  of  Security  and  he  therefore  ac- 
cepted an  assignment  as  a  consular  officer  in 
Mexico. 

Gardner  accepted  a  similar  assignment 
after  finding  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Kite  likewise  found  no  work  for  him  in  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  he 
"Just  sat  around  reading  newspapers  and 
waiting  for  the  day  to  pass." 

Reilly  testified  in  this  hearing  that  Hughes 
and  Norpel  were  transferred  because  "they 
were  close  companions  of  Mr.  Otepka"  and  he 
wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations.  He  testified  also  that  he  knew 
that  Norpel,  Hughes,  Hlte,  Loughton  and 
Gardner  were  all  friendly  to  Otepka  or  close 
to  him. 

On  June  27,  1963,  instructions  were  Issued 
that  no  files  from  the  file  room  were  to  be 
charged  to  Otepka,  Norpel,  Hughes  or  Mrs. 
Powers.  On  July  2,  1963,  Traband  Issued  in- 
structions that  Otepka  was  not  to  obtain  any 
file  or  material  from  the  Evaluations  Divi- 
sion. On  July  23,  1963,  Belisle  orally  in- 
structed Otepka  that  he  was  not  to  entei 
the  c^ces  of  the  Division  of  Evaluatlona,  and 


that  if  members  of  that  division  wanted  to 
talk  to  Otepka  they  could  come  to  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  transferred.  Later  in 
the  day  Belisle  Issued  a  memorandum  to 
this  effect.  The  memorandum  read: 

"This  will  confirm  my  instructions  given 
to  you  on  July  23,  1963,  that  you  are  not 
to  have  access  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Division  of  Evaluations.  In  the  event  that  you 
require  any  Information  for  the  performance 
of  your  detail,  you  may  discuss  it  with  my- 
self or  Mr.  Reilly  and  we,  after  determining 
the  need,  will  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments." 

On  July  22,  1963,  the  day  before  this  order 
was  issued,  Belisle  Instructed  the  employes 
of  the  Division  of  Evaluations,  Special  Re- 
view Branch,  that  no  Information  relating  to 
any  case  being  handled  in  that  division 
should  be  given  to  Otepka  and  no  cases 
should  be  discussed  with  him. 

A    10    BY    14    OFFICE 

otepka  was  assigned  to  a  small  room  some 
distance  from  his  former  office.  The  room 
was  located  on  a  blind  corridor  in  the  Office 
of  Security  area,  directly  across  the  hall  from 
the  electronics  laboratory  containing  all  of 
the  department's  equipment  for  electronic 
intelligence   and   surveillance   operations. 

The  office  had  one  telephone,  which  was 
an  extension  from  the  telephone  located  in 
an  adjoining  office  where  the  call  bell  was 
also  located.  When  Otepka  had  an  incoming 
call  It  was  necessary  for  a  young  lady  In  the 
adjoining  office  to  come  In  and  tell  him,  and 
he  then  would  take  the  call  on  his  extension. 

The  office,  which  was  approximately  10  by 
14  feet,  contained  two  desks,  bookcases  and 
file  cabinets.  Mail  reached  Otepka  through 
the  person  next  door.  None  of  the  usual  de- 
partmental circulars  and  regulations,  and 
no  classified  material  whatever,  were  sent  to 
Otepka.  Personal  mall  addressed  to  him,  in- 
cluding some  registered  mail,  was  sometimes 
opened  before  It  reached  him. 

For  about  a  year  after  June  27,  1963. 
Otepka  had  no  secretary.  One  June  27.  1963. 
Reilly  had  offered  the  services  of  his  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Catucci,  the  lady  who  had  there- 
tofore cursed  Otepka  and  torn  her  hair  in 
his  presence,  but  Otepka,  not  unnaturally, 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  her  services.  In 
August  1963  Reilly  suggested  that  Otepka 
might  use  the  services  of  a  temporary  sxim- 
mer  employe,  but  Otepka  felt  that  such  an 
employe  was  not  the  kind  of  person  he  cared 
to  use.  The  services  of  Elmer  Dewey  Hill's 
secretary  were  then  tendered  to  Otepka  but 
were  also  declined 

Finally  Otepka  was  given  a  dictaphone  but 
without  a  transcriber,  so  that  his  dictation 
had  to  be  transcribed  elsewhere.  A  tran- 
scriber was  later  supplied  to  him,  but  after 
a  short  while  it  was  taken  away 

Otepka's  exile  to  his  little  room  under 
these  conditions  has^  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Protests  by  him  against  his  working 
conditions  have  been  unavailing. 

On  July  29,  1963,  Otepka  learned  that 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  interviewing  his  former  associates, 
Loughton,  Norpel,  Hlte,  Hughes.  Burkhardt 
and  Gardner.  Otepka  was  informed  by  these 
former  associates  that  the  FBI  agents  had 
questioned  them  regarding  their  knowledge 
as  to  whether  Otepka  had  furnished  classi- 
fied data  to  an  unauthorized  person,  namely, 
J.  G.  Sourwlne,  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  subcommittee.  The  former 
associates  denied  that  they  had  any  such 
knowledge. 

They  were  also  asked  if  they  had  seen  tran- 
scripts of  Reilly's  testimony  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  and  they  de- 
nied having  seen  such  ti-anscrtpts,  or  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  Otepka's  having 
seen  the  transcripts. 

Otepka's  former  secretary.  Mrs.  Powers,  waa 
also  interviewed  by  the  FBI,  and  she  in- 
formed Otepka  th&t  the  agents  questioned 


her  about  a  portion  of  an  FBI  report  on 
Harlan  Cleveland  and  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Otepka  with  respect  to  Charles 
Lyons,  several  memoranda  concerning  the 
appointment  of  certain  persons  to  the  de- 
partment's Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  a  note  addressed 
to  Otepka  by  Mrs.  Powers  setting  out  infor- 
mation provided  to  her  by  Mrs.  Schmelzer 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Schmelzer  suspected 
that  Otepka's  telephones  were  tapped.  Mrs. 
Powers  told  the  agents  that  all  of  these 
papers  had  either  been  prepared  by  Otepka 
or  were  in  the  safe. 

On  Aug.  12,  1963,  Otepka  was  recalled  as 
a  witness  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  his  appearance  having  been 
requested  by  the  subcommittee  through  the 
office  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

On  this  occasion  Otepka  produced  his 
memorandum  with  attached  exhibits,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  submission  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  memorandum  v^dth  the  ex- 
hibits was  received  In  evidence  and  made  a 
part  of  the  official  record  of  the  Internal 
Security  subcommittee. 

The  transcript  of  Otepka's  testimony  on 
this  occasion,  together  with  the  text  of  his 
memorandum  and  attached  exhibits,  is 
printed  In  Part  20  of  the  transcript  of  the 
subconunlttee's  hearings,  page  1699-1758.  and 
has  been  received  in  evidence  as  Appellant's 
Exhibit  A  in  this  hearing.  The  tr.inscrlpt  re- 
flects that  Otepka  testified  in  part: 

"Mr.  Sourwlne:  Mr.  Otepka,  are  you  aware 
that  Mr.  John  Reilly,  in  his  testimony  before 
this  committee,  controverted  many  state- 
ments previously  made  by  you  when  you 
testified? 

"Mr.  Otepka:  Yes;  I  was  given  to  tinder- 
stand  that  it  did. 

"Mr.  Somrwlne:  Did  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  Mr.  Reilly's  testimony,  the 
transcript  of  his  testimony? 

"Mr.  Otepka:  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Sourwlne:  Did  I  furnish  you  with  a 
copy  of  this  testimony  and  ask  you  to  pre- 
pare a  memorandum  of  reply  covering  point 
by  point  all  of  those  instances  in  which  you 
felt  Mr.  Reilly's  testimony  was  inaccurate 
or  untrue? 

"Mr.  Otepka:  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Sourwlne:  Did  you  prepare  such  a 
memorandum? 

"Mr.  Otepka:  I  did.  sir. 

"Mr.  Sourwlne:  You  prepared  it  yourself? 

"Mr.  Otepka:  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

"Mr.  Sourwlne :  Is  this  it? 

"Mr.  Otepka.  That  is  the  memorandum  I 
prepared. 

"Mr.  Sourwlne:  That  memorandum  is  ac- 
companied by  certain  exhibits  Nos.  1  through 
13? 

"Mr.  Otepka :  Yes,  sir;  which  were  intended 
to  be  used  by  me. 

"Mr.  Sourwlne:  The  exhibits  were  fur- 
nished by  you  In  connection  with  the  memo- 
randum for  the  records  of  this  committee? 

"Mr.  Otepka:  The  exhibits  were  intended 
to  be  used  to  refresh  my  recollection  in  con- 
nection with  my  forthcoming  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  of  which  I  have  previ- 
ously been  apprised." 

On  Aug.  14,  1963,  Otepka  was  called  to  the 
field  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  be  interviewed  by  two  agents.  The 
inten'iew  lasted  through  the  afternoon  of 
August  14,  all  day  on  August  15,  and 
throughout  the  morning  of  August  16.  Otepka 
was  advised  at  the  outset  that  he  was  being 
investigated  to  determine  whether  he  had 
been  guilty  of  violations  of  the  Espionage 
Act,  a  criminal  statute. 

Among  other  things,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  had  turned  over  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  certain 
documents  which  had  been  In  lils  safe,  in- 
cluding memoranda  or  reports  on  Seymour 
Janow  and  Harlan  Cleveland.  He  denied  hav- 
ing turned  these  papers  over  to  Sourwlne. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Interview  be  signed 
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the  statement  whicb  Is  attached  to  tbe 
charges  as  Exhibit  A.  Otepka  freeljr  answered 
all  the  questions  the  agents  asked  him,  did 
not  conceal  or  attempt  to  conceal  anything, 
and  told  the  truth,  because  be  felt  he  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  Bis  written  statement. 
Exhibit  A,  attached  to  the  charges,  was  the 
truth.  He  admitted  turning  over  documents 
to  Mr.  Sourwlne,  Including  thoee  referred  to 
In  the  charges. 

RelUy  had  dlsciissed  Otepka  with  Mr.  Alan 
Belmont  of  tbe  FBI  at  some  time  prior  to 
June  27,  1963,  while  tbe  surveillance  of 
Otepka's  bum  bag  was  going  on.  According 
to  Rellly  he  went  to  tbe  FBI  at  that  time 
because  a  summary  sheet  or  a  reproduction 
of  a  summary  sheet  from  an  FBI  report  re- 
lating to  Harlan  Cleveland  had  been  found 
in  Otepka's  burn  bag,  and  it  appeared  to 
Rellly  "from  this  reproduction  of  an  FBI  re- 
port, or  indication  of  it,  that  there  might 
have  been  a  mishandling  of  it,  and  I  wanted 
then  to  know,  and  I  felt  it  should  be  looked 
into."  According  tho  Rellly,  at  that  time,  "Mr. 
Belmont  merely  thanked  me  for  the  infor- 
mation." 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  1963  Rellly  con- 
ferred again  with  the  FBI;  they  wanted  to 
know  what  he  knew  about  Otepka  and  who 
might  be  interviewed  in  their  investigation. 
On  Aug.  14  and  15,  1963,  pursuant  to  in-* 
structlons  from  William  J.  Crockett,  deputy 
under  secretary  of  state  for  administration, 
Rellly  Issued  written  Instructions  to  all  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  Security  that  they  were 
not  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee,  or  have  any  contacts 
with  or  interviews  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee staff,  without  clearing  in  advance 
with  Crockett  personally. 

While  he  was  being  Interviewed  at  the 
offices  of  the  FBI  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
August  16,  Otepka  received  word  through  one 
of  the  FBI  agents  that  his  presence  before 
the  Internal  Security  subcommittee  was  re- 
quested, and  he  did  appear  and  testify  that 
afternoon.  As  he  had  spent  tbe  afternoon 
of  August  14  and  the  entire  day  of  August 
15  in  the  FBI  offices,  he  had  not  received  the 
Crockett- Rellly  orders  of  August  14  and  15 
and  did  not  receive  them  until  the  following 
workday.  Monday,  Aug.  19,  1963. 

On  July  29,  1963,  in  the  course  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee.  Bellsle  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  Information  con- 
cerning the  interception  of  conversations  In 
Otepka's  office.  He  replied  that  he  did  not. 
On  Aug.  6,  1963,  Rellly  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  was  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  engaged  In  or  ordered  the  bugging  or 
tapping  or  otherwise  compromising  tele- 
phones or  private  conversations  In  Otepka's 
office.  He  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  charges  against  Otepka  were  served 
upon  him  Sept.  23,  1963. 

On  September  30  StaiUey  Holden  Informed 
Otepka  that  his  present  office  (Room  38A05) 
was  under  "technical  surveillance,"  meaning 
that  the  telephone  was  adjusted  to  Intercept 
conversations  in  the  room  while  the  receiver 
was  both  on  and  off  the  cradle.  Holden  said 
the  telephone  operations  were  directed  by 
Elmer  Hill,  who  had  "bugged"  the  telephones 
of  other  employes,  including  the  phone  of 
Holden  himself.  This  information  was  con- 
firmed to  Otepka  on  October  2  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  George  Pasquale. 
"On  Oct.  4,  1963,  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  delivered  to  Secretary  Rusk 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  knowledge  of  the  tapping  of 
Otepka's  telephone,  how  It  was  done,  and 
who  did  it. 

Rellly  suspected  that  Holden  had  given  in- 
formation to  the  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee about  tbe  tapping  of  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. Accordingly,  he  sent  Joseph  Rosettl 
and  Robert  McCarthy  to  see  Holden  at  Hold- 
en's  bouse. 
WhUe  there  McCarthy  questioned  Holden 


about  hla  knowledge  of  leaks  of  information 
to  the  subcommittee  concerning  the  tapping 
of  Otepka's  telephone.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  McCarthy  became  loud  and 
abusive  and  shouted  at  Holden,  saying  In  ef- 
fect that  he  was  going  to  get  Holden  if 
Holden  had  been  responsible  for  the  leak  and 
would  not  so  inform  him. 

He  asked  Holden  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
Oeorge  Pasquale  and  if  he  had  given  Pasquale 
any  information  about  the  tapping  of  Otep- 
ka's telephone.  He  temlnded  Holden  of  his 
"loyalty,  particularly  to  Joseph  Roeettl."  This 
incident  occrured  In  October  1963. 

On  Nov.  6,  1963,  Sen.  Dodd  stated  on  the 
floor  of  tbe  Senate  that  the  committee  had 
evidence  that  Otepka's  phone  had  been 
tapped.  He  mentioned  tbe  possibility  of 
prosecutions  for  perjury  of  witnesses  who 
had  denied  that  the  tapping  occurred.  Tbe 
next  day,  Nov.  6,  1963,  RelUy  and  Bellsle  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  subconunlttee,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  "amplify"  their  previous  testi- 
mony about  bugging  and  wiretapping. 

On  Nov.  14,  1963,  Bellsle  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  admitted  that  contrary 
to  his  previous  denial  he  did  In  fact  have 
specific  information  about  the  compromising 
of  Otepka's  telephone.  On  Nov.  16,  1963, 
Rellly  appeared  and  admitted  that  his  pre- 
vious denials,  with  respect  to  tbe  compromis- 
ing of  Otepka's  telephone,  had  been  untrue. 

Shortly  after  his  November  appearance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  RelUy  resigned  from 
the  State  Department  by  request.  He  left  the 
payroll  in  February  1964.  On  Sept.  1,  1964. 
after  a  period  of  private  practice,  he  became 
a  trial  attorney  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  In  which  capacity  he  is 
still  employed.  Bellsle  Is  still  employed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

CONCLUSION 

The  facts  that  have  been  recited  are  clearly 
established  by  the  evidence.  They  speak  for 
themselves  so  eloquentiy  that  extended  ar- 
gument and  discussion  are  unnecessary. 

Beginning  in  1960  there  was  a  schism  be- 
tween Otepka  on  the  one  hand  and  his  su- 
periors in  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
other,  caused  by  Otepka's  Insistence  upon 
the  observance  of  sound  and  proper  security 
practices,  and  his  refusal  to  approve  the  em- 
ployment or  retention  of  persons  of  dubious 
character  and  background. 

This  schism  was  not  a  mere  disagreement 
about  matters  concerning  which  reasonable 
men  might  properly  differ.  The  cases  that 
have  been  described  establish  a  pattern  of 
deliberate  attempts  on  the  part  of  Otepka's 
superiors  to  disregard  or  violate  the  security 
regulations  and  sound  and  proper  security 
practices. 

The  evidence  demonstrates  that  Otepka 
resolutely  and  consistently  opposed  these  at- 
tempts and  that  his  opposition  earned  him 
the  animosity  of  his  superiors.  No  other  rea- 
sonable conclusion  from  the  facts  is  possible. 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  as  may 
be  suggested,  that  Otepka  fell  into  disfavor 
because  he  was  inflexible  and  opinionated. 
His  magnificent  record  and  reputation,  bxUlt 
up  and  acquired  over  the  years  prior  to  1960, 
belie  any  such  suggestion.  Surely  a  man  of 
his  demonstrated  ability,  integrity  and  ac- 
complishment did  not  become  overnight  an 
incompetent  sorehead,  constitutionally  un- 
able to  work  in  harmony  with  hla  superiors, 
and  consistently  wrong. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
animosity  of  Otepka's  superiors  was  produced 
only  by  the  fact  that  he  furnished  informa- 
tion to  tbe  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee. His  cooperation  with  the  subcommit- 
tee was  a  mere  excuse,  seized  upon  in  an  at- 
tempt to  Justify  his  removal  from  office. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Rellly  admitted  in  this  hearing  that  so 
far  as  be  knew  Otepka  had  done  nothing 
wrong  when  on  March  13,  1963,  he,  Rellly, 
Instituted  his  extraordinary  surveillance  of 
Otepka. 


It  Is  plain  that  Otepka  was  an  Impediment 
to  those  in  the  Department  of  State  who  were 
not  In  sympathy  with  tbe  security  system 
and  who  were  determined  to  disregard  or 
circumvent  the  security  regulations.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  purpose  they  resolved  to 
purge  Otepka  by  fair  means  or  foul.  They 
flnaUy  resorted  to  the  tactics  of  the  secret 
police  and  the  device  of  synthetic  charges. 

PRIVATX    VBNDETTA? 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  measures 
taken  against  Otepka  by  RelUy  and  Bellsle 
were  the  result  of  a  private  vendetta  luider- 
taken  by  them  without  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  their  superiors.  The  suggestion  does 
not  withstand  analysis 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conflict  was  not  be- 
tween Otepka  on  the  one  hand,  and  ReUly 
and  Bellsle  on  the  other,  but  between  Otepka 
and  those  In  high  places  whose  actions 
Otepka  was  properly  attempting  to  restrain. 
Rellly  and  Bellsle  were  only  the  Instruments 
of  management  poUcy. 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  beUeve  that  their 
treatment  of  Otepka  did  not  have  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  their  superiors.  By 
the  same  token,  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  Otepka  should  have  appealed  from 
RelUy  and  Bellsle  to  those  same  superiors. 

No  claim  has  ever  been  made  that  Otepka 
has  at  any  time  faUed  to  teU  the  truth,  either 
In  his  appearances  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  or  in  his  statement 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  in 
his  testimony  at  this  hearing. 

Moreover,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  giv- 
ing to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee the  documents  Involved  in  the  charges 
against  him  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives.  Specifically,  he  was  correcting 
ReUly"s  false  testimony;  more  generaUy,  he 
was  lulflUlng  his  duty  to  assist  the  commit- 
tee in  its  Investigation  by  telUng  the  truth. 
He  was  not  a  volunteer  witness  but  one  who 
had  been  regularly  and  properly  summoned 
by  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  imderstand  the  contention  that  he  con- 
ducted himself  "in  a  manner  unbecoming 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State,"  that 
hla  actions  constituted  "a  breach  of  the 
standard  of  conduct  expected  of  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  State,"  and  that  his  dis- 
missal is  therefore  Justified.  Assuming  that 
hla  production  of  docimaents  was  a  technical 
violation  of  some  directive  or  regulation— 
which  we  do  not  concede — it  is  plain  that 
many  more  serious  derelictions  on  the  part 
of  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  have 
not  resulted  in  the  dismissal,  but  rather  have 
been  condoned. 

The  charges  against  Otepka  are  a  make- 
weight, contrived  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
an  honorable  man  who  has  done  no  more 
than  his  duty.  The  charges  should  be  dis- 
missed £ind  Otepka  should  be  commended  for 
his  actions  and  restored  to  duty. 
RespectfuUy  submitted, 

Room  RoBB, 
Attorney  /or  Otto  F.  Otepka. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  case  ever 
since  it  first  began.  I  felt  all  along  that 
a  grave  injustice  had  been  done  Mr. 
Otepka.  I  think  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity here  today  to  change  those  injus- 
tices and  bring  back  some  justice. 

I  have  not  been  amused,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  be  amused  by  people  who 
write  in  a  vicious  way  by  trying  to  Insin- 
uate, as  some  of  our  large  eastern  news- 
papers have  been  doing,  that  something 
is  wrong  with  the  man. 

We  keep  hearing  references  in  the  de-     < 
bate  here  today  to  the  days  of  McCarthy, 
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as  if  we  are  to  assume  that  McCarthy- 
ism  implies  guilt  by  association  and  so 
forth. 

I  can  recall  the  terrible  furor  the  New 
York  Times  put  up  about  McCarthylsm. 
Yet,  they  are  practicing  it  in  this  case. 

I  remember  how  upset  the  Washing- 
ton Post  became  because  Joe  McCartiiy 
and  McCarthylsm  became  evil  terms. 
Yet,  today  we  see  the  same  thing  going 
on. 

This  man  has  not  been  tried  by  the 
Senate.  He  has  not  been  tried  by  any 
proper  court  of  Justice.  He  has  been  tried 
in  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  by  some 
honest  and  some  dishonest  columnists, 
some  of  whom  have  a  very  consistent 
record  of  never  being  accurate. 

Yet,  I  am  very  pleased  to  read  in  the 
report  of  the  nomination  of  Otto  Otepka 
a  few  things  from  other  sources.  The 
New  York  Daily  News  on  Msuxsh  21,  1969, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Justice  For 
Otepka,"  said: 

Mr.  Otepka,  as  a  State  Department  secu- 
rity officer,  was  a  victim  of  a  departmental 
vendetta  of  the  most  contemptible  kind — 
because  he  gave  information  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland  (Democrat- Mis- 
sissippi) .  He  was  relegated  to  a  meaningless 
State  Job. 

The  President  now  seeks  to  grant  Otepka 
a  measure  of  belated  justice.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  professional  "liberals"  are  trying 
to  wreck  this  Presidential  effort — with  the 
other  New  York  morning  newspaper  leading 
the  snapping,  snarUng  pack. 

The  Senate  can  best  rebuke  these  gentry 
by  confirming  the  Otepka  nomination  forth- 
with. And  Congress  could  do  nothing  better, 
we  believe,  than  to  pass  a  new  subversive  ac- 
tivities law  reversing  the  Earl  Warren  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have  cUpped 
so  many  of  the  SACB's  original  claws. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  8,  1969,  Issue 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  imder  the  by- 
line of  Vera  Glaser,  carried  this  asser- 
tion: 

otepka's  two  decadee  of  experiences  In  the 
field  would  make  him.  If  confirmed,  the  only 
Board  member  with  the  credentials  to  man- 
age a  wide-ranging  evaluation  operation. 

Mr.  Clark  Mollenhofif,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  reporter  known  for  objectivity 
and  honesty  had  this  to  say  in  part 
among  other  comments  of  his  appearing 
in  the  report: 

Despite  the  care  with  which  Otepka  re- 
lated his  case,  I  had  dlfflciUty  in  believing 
it  was  as  one-sided  as  it  appeared.  I  made 
every  effort  I  could  to  determine  If  the  facta 
were  glossed  over  or  omitted  by  Otepka  or 
the  Senate  committee. 

But  there  was  no  hint  from  anyone  that 
Otepka  was  Involved  In  either  subversion  or 
crime  *  •  •  No  one  could  or  would  cite  a 
case  of  irresponsibility  or  lack  of  balance  In 
any   Otepka   evaluation  *  •  •. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  good  that 
in  the  traditional  American  way  this  is 
being  finally  brought  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  know  that  my  mail  reflects  over- 
whelming support  for  Mr.  Otepka  and 
represents  also  the  wish  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  say  thanks  to  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  do  what  was  mu<di 
needed  at  the  present  time;  nameU^, 
supply  the  papers  that  proved  him  to  be 
innocent  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
out  the  facts  that  many  people  had  felt 
to  be  true,  that  there  was  something  in 


the  State  Department  not  just  quite  right 
in  the  matter  of  personnel  there. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  coUeagues 
in  the  Senate  in  urging  a  favorable  vote 
on  Mr.  Otepka's  nomination  after  we 
have  roundly  and  soundly  defeated  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  enthusiastically 
endorsing  the  nomination  of  Otto 
Otepka.  I,  too,  have  had  some  experience 
in  these  matters.  I  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  doing  a  little  research  to  find 
out  exactly  what  happened.  Much  of  it 
has  already  been  covered.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments if  I  repeat  to  some  extent  what 
has  already  been  said.  There  is  great 
conviction. 

Mr.  President,  any  fairminded  person 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  the  re- 
search necessary  to  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  in  the  Otepka  case  can 
hardly  fail  to  come  speedily  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Otepka  could  not  in 
good  conscience  have  done  anything  but 
what  he  did. 

All  of  the  facts  in  the  case  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to 
read.  I  propose  to  discuss  just  one  as- 
pect of  the  case,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  matter,  let  me  say  the  documenta- 
tion for  my  statements  here  today  will 
be  found  in  part  7  and  20  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  State  Department  Security,  1963-65, 
and  in  part  IV  of  the  report  of  the  same 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Se- 
curity, and  in  the  legal  brief  filed  by  Mr. 
Otepka's  counsel,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  27,  beginning  at  page  36574. 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  here  today 
is  the  background  of  the  particular  in- 
formation furnished  by  Mr.  Otepka  to 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
which  was  the  basis  for  the  only  three 
charges  against  Mr.  Otepka.  out  of  13 
charges  originally  made,  which  the  State 
Department  did  not  withdraw. 

On  July  30,  1962,  the  New  York  Times 
printed  a  long  letter  to  the  editor  dated 
6  days  earlier  and  signed  by  a  Leonard 
Boudin.  Mr.  Boudin  is  a  lawyer,  of  suf- 
ficient notoriety,  I  believe,  to  be  known 
to  Che  Times  management.  He  was  a 
lawyer  with  scores  of  clients.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  lawyer  who  over  the 
years  had  achieved  the  reputation  of  de- 
fending many  people  who  had  been  in- 
volved or  who  had  been  apparently 
friendly  toward  the  Communist  cause. 
Among  those  he  has  represented  were 
secret  American  Communists  who  had 
colonized  the  United  Nations,  during 
1945  and  1946,  and  who  invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Boudin  also  represented  the  Communist 
Party  U.SA.  in  proceedings  before  the 
Subversive  Control  Board. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Times,  Mr.  Boudin 
complained  that  President  Eisenhower's 
security  screening  procedures  for  em- 
ployees of  international  organizations 
such  as  the  UJf.  were  too  harsh,  and 
should  be  relaxed.  Mr.  Boudin  explained 
he  was  writing  to  the  Times  because,  he 
said: 


Tlie  public  is  not  aware  that  the  careers 
of  many  devoted  and  brUllant  International 
clTll  servants  were  destroyed  In  the  hysteria 
of  the  1960's. 

He  also  complained  that  information  in 
congressional  files  was  used  against  these 
persons. 

In  due  course,  a  clipping  of  Mr.  Bou- 
dln's  letter  to  the  Times  was  routed  to 
Mr.  Otepka's  superior,  John  F.  Rellly, 
who  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Otepka  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1962,  without  comment.  Mr.  Otep- 
ka, noting  that  the  letter  praised  one  man 
who  had  just  resigned  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.. 
retained  it  for  appropriate  evaluation. 
The  letter  coincided  with  data  received 
by  Mr.  Otepka  a  few  days  earlier,  advis- 
ing him  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs  had  proposed,  after  a  discussion 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball,  the  formation  of  a  committee  with- 
in the  State  Department  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organization  Staffing.  This  committee 
was  to  prepare  procedures  for  "strength- 
ening" U.S.  influence  in  the  staffing  poli- 
cies of  international  organizations. 

At  the  outset  the  Under  Secretary  per- 
sonally selected  eight  persons  to  serve  on 
the  committee.  Later  he  added  two  more 
as  replacements. 

The  Under  Secretary  requested  that  all 
the  persons  selected  be  brought  into  the 
Department  of  State  under  a  waiver  of 
security  investigation. 

Here  we  have  the  ludicrous  situation 
of  those  who  were  to  write  the  rules  for 
security  checks  being  brought  into  the 
Department  without  being  submitted  to 
any  security  checks  themselves. 

Due  to  extensive  research  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Otepka  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  while  on  an  assignment 
dealing  with  persons  involved  in  loose 
security  practices,  Otepka  had  studied 
and  surveyed  previously  hidden  material 
which  was  available,  and  he  found  that 
the  security  files  of  three  of  the  nominees 
contained  unresolved  derogatory  infor- 
mation of  long  standing  which,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Department, 
needed  to  be  fully  resolved  by  a  current 
FBI  investigation  and  State  Department 
evaluation,  before  the  appointment  of 
the  Individuals  to  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Otepka's  superiors,  who  were  seek- 
ing primarily  to  accommodate  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Otepka's  desire  for  a  preappointment 
investigation.  They  prevailed.  The  result 
was  that  these  three  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Committee,  about  whom  Mr. 
Oteplca  was  principally  concerned,  en- 
tered on  duty  without  the  required  in- 
vestigation. Thereafter,  under  the  pro- 
tective influence  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  helpers  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security,  the  committee 
set  about  its  task,  allegedly  to  improve 
U.S.  security  procedures  to  apply  to 
Americans  employed  by  international 
organizations. 

In  February  1963,  Mr.  Otepka  obtained 
a  draft  report  embodying  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
The  report  contained  the  endorsements 
of  the  three  men  in  question,  among 
others.  In  making  his  analysis  of  this 
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report,  Mr.  Otepka  opposed  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation.  The  recommen- 
dation was  similar  to  the  recommenda- 
tion made  earlier  by  Mr.  Boudln,  In  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  that  the 
reqidrement  for  a  full  background  In- 
vestigation before  appointment  to  a  UJf . 
agency  be  eliminated.  Mr.  Otepka  fur- 
nished his  comments  to  Mr.  RelUy,  who 
apparently  ignored  them  and  did  not 
transmit  them  to  the  Under  Secretary 
Involved. 

Because  the  security  procedures  wlilch 
the  Under  Secretary's  group  sought  to 
strike  from  a  Presidential  order  had 
been  mutimlly  developed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  and  since  Mr. 
Otepka  was  already  under  a  summons  to 
testify  regarding  all  security  practices, 
he  informed  the  subcommittee  of  the 
proposed  changes  and  why  he  opposed 
them:  In  his  judgment,  the  elimination 
of  the  security  checks  in  advance  of  ap- 
pointments to  U.N.  agencies  would 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  security 
operations. 

-I  muBt  say  that  I  heartily  agree,  be- 
cause, having  some  knowledge  of  the 
activities  of  those  days.  I  believe  that 
many,  many  mistakes  were  made,  for 
which  we  are  still  paying  dearly. 

After  Otepka  testified,  he  was  called 
as  a  witness  by  iiis  superior,  Mr.  Rellly. 
There  followed  a  series  of  appearances 
by  the  two  men,  which  developed  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  serious  contradic- 
tions, which  were  so  well  reported  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut f  Mr.  DoDD) .  For  Instance,  Mr.  Otepka 
testified  that  he  had  furnished  Mr. 
Reilly  with  memoranda  about  the  three 
men  in  question.  Mr.  Reilly  swore 
Otepka  had  told  him  about  only  one  of 
the  proposed  appointees.  When  Otepka's 
attention  was  called  to  this  conflict  of 
testimony,  and  he  was  instructed  to  pro- 
duce what  evidence  he  could  to  show  that 
his  version  was  correct,  he  produced 
relevant  documents  which  sliowed  exact- 
ly that. 

The  documents  in  question  included 
substantive  information  about  the  three 
nominees  in  question.  When  the  sub- 
committee notified  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  its  intention  to  publish  the 
names.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball 
and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration William  J.  Ci-ockett,  waged 
a  protracted  contest  with  the  subcom- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  pub- 
lication. If  successful,  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  have  blotted  out,  most  ef- 
fectively, the  main  points  in  Mr.  Otepka's 
case. 

After  llth-hour  arguments,  the  sub- 
committee ordered  the  publication  of  the 
documents  regarding  the  three  names, 
the  objections  of  the  State  Department 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
Department  had  made  it  obvious  that 
Mr.  Otepka  had  stepped  on  some  tender 
toes.  Prominent  persons,  aided  by  left- 
wing  elements,  had  been  in  a  big  hurry 
to  go  to  work  on  the  emasculation  of 
Government  security  procediu"es. 

The  subcommittee's  release  of  the 
documents  was  reported  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  2. 1966.  The  Times 
story  quoted  Mr.  Crockett  as  saying  to 
the  subcommittee  that  the  publication  of 
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the  documents  "could  cause  imdue  em- 
barrassment and  distress  to  the  persons 
involved."  Times  Reporter  John  D.  Mor- 
ris added  to  this  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Crockett,  who  told  him  that  "the  publi- 
cation of  the  Otepka  memorandum  was  a 
great  disservice  to  the  men  involved." 
It  is  important  to  remember,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  was  the  committee, 
not  Mr.  Otepka  which  ordered  this  mate- 
rial published.  Mr.  Otepka  furnished 
the  information  to  the  committee  not  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  anyone,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  supporthig  his  pre- 
vious testimony  that  he  had  furnished 
his  superior,  Mr.  Reilly,  with  a  memoran- 
dum about  these  individuals. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  most  imfortunate  experiences 
to  condemn  any  man,  I  believe,  who  ever 
worked  in  the  Government.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Otepka  did  what  he  had  to  do.  that 
he  acted  properly,  and  that  he  acted  in 
line  with  his  training,  his  duty,  his  tra- 
dition, and  his  sense  of  patriotism.  That 
he  should  have  been  persecuted  because 
of  this,  for  a  period  of  more  than  5  years, 
would  be  beyond  belief  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  we  laad 
had  more  men  like  Otto  Otepka  and 
stronger  sec'jrity  checks  in  our  national 
background  during  the  last  few  years, 
our  country  would  have  far  fewer  prob- 
lems than  we  have  to  face  today,  both  at 
home  and  in  our  international  relations. 
Therefore.  I  have  spoken  most  enthu- 
siastically in  behalf  of  Otepka,  and  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  his  nomination.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  join  in  this 
endorsement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  of  Otto  Otepka  must,  in  final  analy- 
sis, stand  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
along  with  other  contests  and  efforts  to 
preserve  the  security  of  our  great  coim- 
try. 

This  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  stood  up 
for  his  country,  who  stood  up  for  his 
principles,  who  asked  the  question,  "Is 
it  right?"  and  not  whether  it  would  meet 
with  the  favor  of  his  superiors. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  man  stood 
for  what  he  believed  in,  he  was  ostracized 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  what  he  did  was 
legal  and  in  accordance  with  the  public 
policy  of  this  Nation  as  enunciated  by 
the  Congress  and  pubUc  law  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  law  to  which  I 
refer  is  contained  in  the  United  States 
Code,  title  5,  section  652(D)  and  states 


The  right  of  persons  employed  In  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  either  Individ- 
ually or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress,  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion to  either  House  of  Congress  or  to  any 
committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  Interfered  with. 

Mr.  Otepka  availed  himself  of  this  law, 
this  statement  of  pubUc  policy,  when  he 
confidentially  offered  to  the  Subcomlt- 
tee  on  Internal  Security  certain  docu- 
ments which  illustrated  the  deterioration 
of  security  practices  which  were  designed 
to  protect  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Otepka 
furnished  no  substantive  material  from 
personnel  files  that  was  not  already  a 
matter  of  record  in  public  or  in  the 
subcommittee,  and  his  sole  purpose  was 
to  demonstrate  that  his  description  of 


these  documents  was  accurate,  thereby 
showing  that  his  superiors  had  ap- 
parently lied  under  oath. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  this  case  are 
not  in  dispute  and  it  is  now  public  record 
that  when  Mr.  Otepka's  action  became 
known  the  State  Department  began  an 
extraordinary  campaign  of  harassment 
and  intimidation.  His  telephone  was 
tapped,  his  safe  was  sealed,  and  he  was 
demoted  to  a  meaningless  job;  and 
finally,  in  December  of  1967.  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  ruled 
that  Mr.  Otepka  was  guilty  of  conduct 
unbecoming  a  State  Department  officer 
and  issued  orders  prohibiting  him  from 
ever  having  any  access  to  security  files 
again.  This  was  a  summary  judgment 
designed  to  punish  a  man  who  was  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  his  Nation. 
Now,  Mr.  Otepka  has  been  vindicated. 
President  Nixon's  action  in  appointing 
Mr.  Otepka  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  speaks  for  itself.  In  this 
new  position,  Mr.  Otepka  will  deal  with 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  certainly 
no  man  has  more  clearly  proven  his 
ability  to  act  in  this  field  and  his  great 
dedication  to  the  pui-pose  of  protecting 
his  country. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  has  favorably  reported  the 
nomination  of  Otto  Otepka  and  I  concur 
with  their  finding  and  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Otepka  as  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  written 
about  the  Otepka  case.  However,  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  principal  aspects 
of  the  case  recently  appeared  in  the 
weekly  newspaper.  Twin  Circle,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.  For  those 
who  want  to  refresh  their  memory  about 
the  case,  this  article  "Otepka's  5-year 
Struggle  Ends,"  by  Vincent  J.  Ryan,  is 
one  of  the  best  summaries  I  have  seen, 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  from  Twin  Circle. 
March  30.  1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Twin  Circle,  Mar.  30,  1969] 

Otepka's  5-Year  Strttggle  Ends 

(By  Vincent  J.  Ryan) 

Having  tried  for  over  five  years  to  regain 
his  position  as  Chief  of  the  Evaluations 
Division  in  the  Office  of  Security  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Otto  F.  Otepka  has 
decided  to  accept  from  President  Nixon  an 
appointment  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  (SACB).  This  body  handles 
cases  from  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
deal  with  Communist  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Otepka,  regarded  by  a  fellow  professional 
In  the  security  field  as  "one  of  the  very  best 
security  men  In  the  government,  one  of  the 
most  experienced,  one  of  the  most  able,"  was 
flred  from  his  State  Department  Job  In  1968 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  as- 
sertet!  that  Otepka  had  behaved  In  a  man- 
ner "unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State." 

Otepka's  "unbecoming"  behavior  was  that 
he  told  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee the  truth  about  the  laxity  or 
lack  of  thorough  security  Investigations  In 
the  State  Department.   When  told  by  the 
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Subcommittee's  counsel  that  he  would  have 
to  prove  his  charges  against  the  Department 
In  order  to  avoid  a  possible  perjury  Indict- 
ment. Otepka  felt  duty  bound — both  legally 
and  morally — to  cite  specific  Instances  and 
to  name  names. 

He  cited  eighteen  cases  where  security 
In  the  State  Department  was  either  lax  or 
non-existent.  And  the  Individuals  he  named 
as  responsible  for  such  laxity  were  none 
other  than  his  Immediate  superiors.  And 
so  Rusk  fired  him  for  conduct  "\mbecomlng 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State." 

According  to  the  U.S.  Code,  "the  right  of 
persons  employed  In  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
United  States,  either  Individually  or  collec- 
tively, to  petition  Congress  or  any  member 
thereof  or  to  furnish  Information  to  either 
House  of  Congress  or  to  any  committee  or 
member  thereof  shall  not  be  denied  or  In- 
terfered with." 

But  m  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka.  civil  serv- 
ant, loyal  American,  such  a  right  was 
"denied,"  was  "Interfered  with." 

Although  fired  by  Rusk  In  June  1963,  and 
although  he  appealed  his  ouster  Immedi- 
ately. Otepka  had  to  wait  until  June  1967 
for  a  departmental  hearing.  As  a  result  of 
the  hearing,  which  was  held  behind  closed 
doors,  only  three  of  thirteen  charges  against 
him  were  retained.  And  those  dealt  with  an 
alleged  violation  of  a  directive  that  Pres- 
ident Trimian  issued  In  1948  forbidding  gov- 
ernment employees  from  divulging  informa- 
tion from  personnel  security  flies  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Otepka  does  not  deny  that  he  provided 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
with  certain  information  from  the  security 
files,  but  he  had  to  do  so  to  show  that  he,  and 
not  his  superiors,  had  told  the  truth  to  the 
Subcommittee. 

In  December  1967  Secretary  Rusk  upheld 
the  charges  against  Otepka,  reprimanded  him 
and  demoted  him,  and  then  assigned  him  to 
work  outside  the  security  field. 

Otepka  Immediately  appealed  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  In  September  1968  he 
lost  his  appeal  when  the  Commission  upheld 
the  findings  of  an  examiner  who  ruled  that 
Rusk  was  legally  Justified  to  demote,  repri- 
mand and  bar  Otepka  from  security  work 
and  that  the  Truman  directive  of  1948  takes 
precedence  over  the  act  of  Congress  protect- 
ing government  employees  who  testify  before 
Congress. 

But  let's  look  at  the  record: 

Otto  Otepka  began  his  government  career 
as  a  messenger  In  1936.  By  1942  he  had  won 
a  law  degree  from  Catholic  University.  After 
services  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  U, 
he  returned  to  his  position  as  a  personnel 
security  specialist  with  the  Civil  Service 
Conunlssion. 

In  June  1953  Secretary  of  State,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  brought  Otepka  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  use  his  talents  to  Implement 
Executive  Order  10450  which  set  security 
standards  for  all  federal  employees.  Under 
this  directive,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
loyalty  or  Integrity  of  an  individual  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  evaluator  must  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  not  In  the  interest  of 
the  Individual. 

In  1958  Otepka.  who  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  deputy  director  in  the  Office  of  Security, 
received  from  Secretary  Dulles  the  Meritori- 
ous Service  Award  for  pn  "outstanding  dis- 
play of  sound  judgment,  creative  work  and 
acceptance  of  unusual  responsibiUtles." 

Late  In  1960.  during  the  transition  period 
between  the  outgoing  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  the  incoming  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, Otepka  conferred  with  the  future 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  about  security 
measures  and  procedures  at  State.  Specifi- 
cally. Rusk  wanted  to  know  if  Otepka  would 
give  security  clearance  to  one  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow.  Otepka  replied  that  he  had  refused  Ros- 
tow  clearance  In  1955  and  in  1957  and  would 
have  to  deny  him  clearance  again.  Neverthe- 


less Rostow  joined  the  White  House  staff  as 
an  assistant  on  national  security  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  In  1961  he  transferred  to  the 
State  Department,  where  he  chaired  the  Pol- 
icy and  PlaniLlng  Committee.  In  1966  he 
transferred  to  the  White  House  as  special 
assistant  for  national  security  affairs. 

When  Otepka  refused  to  clear  obvious  se- 
curity risks,  like  Rostow.  Secretary  Rusk  be- 
gan to  sign  security  waivers,  a  minimum  of 
162  of  them.  (During  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, only  five  waivers  were  signed 
at  State.)  Rusk's  waivers  were  even  back- 
dated to  indicate  that  a  thorough  security 
check  had  been  made  on  the  particular  In- 
dividual. 

And  security  matters  at  State  continued 
to  deteriorate. 

For  example,  Otepka  was  asked  one  day  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs  Harlan  Cleveland  If  he 
would  approve  the  hiring  of  convicted  per- 
jurer Alger  Hiss.  (Hiss,  a  top  State  Depart- 
ment aide  during  the  Roosevelt- TTtiman  era, 
was  convicted  of  perjury  for  denying  under 
oath  that  he  was  a  Communist.)  Otepka  told 
Cleveland  that  no  one  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  a  felony  may  work  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  his  penchant  for  strict  security 
checks  on  Department  personnel,  Otepka 
became  the  official  Department  trouble- 
maker. He  found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
do  any  real  security  evaluating.  In  a  reorganl- 
zatlonal  shuffie,  he  was  demoted  from  depu- 
ty director  of  the  Office  of  Security  to  chief 
of  the  Evaluations  Division.  His  staff  was  tor- 
mented and  demoralized,  his  telephone  was 
bugged,  and  his  files  rifled.  Matters  came  to  a 
head  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  His  testi- 
mony and  that  of  his  superiors  was  In  direct 
contradiction.  One  of  his  superiors  ques- 
tioned his  sanity.  Finally  the  FBI  was  called 
in  to  Investigate  Otepka  for  possible  viola- 
tion of  the  Espionage  Act.  The  Investigation 
ended  almost  before  It  started.  There  was  no 
case  against  this  honest  public  servant. 

During  the  1968  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Nixon  promised  that  he  would  "order  a  full 
and  exhaustive  review  of  all  the  evidence  In 
this  case  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  Justice 
is  accorded  this  man  who  has  served  his 
country  so  long  and  so  well." 

But  earlier  this  year,  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  setback  for  Otepka.  President  Nixon's 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  informed 
Otepka  that  all  remedies  for  redress  both 
in  the  Department  and  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  had  been  exhausted  and  that 
Otepka's  only  avenue  of  action  would  be  the 
courts. 

But  time  and  money  (some  $50,000  to 
date*  were  running  out.  Otepka  simply 
wanted  vindication.  He  wanted  to  have  the 
record  show  that  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
that  the  best  interest  of  his  country  was  his 
only  ccnsideraticn.  And  what  Is  more,  if 
Otepka  were  to  go  into  court,  the  public 
testimony  could  prove  very  embarrassing  to  a 
lot  of  people  still  in  high  places  in  Washing- 
ton. The  entire  sordid  story,  this  gallant  fight 
for  truth  and  Justice,  would  become  known 
around  the  world. 

B.it  more  pragmatic  minds  prevailed.  Otep- 
ka's attorney  Roger  Robb  assured  him  that 
a  Presidential  appointment,  in  this  case  to 
the  SACB,  was  tantamount  to  complete  vin- 
dication. Senators  Everett  Dlrksen  (R.-IllK 
Barry  Goldwater  (R.-Arlz.l .  and  Strom 
Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  also  advised  him  to 
accept  the  Presidential  appointment.  And 
he  did. 

One  Interesting  development  Is  the  Intro- 
duction by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  (D.- 
Miss.i  of  S.  12,  a  bin  which  would  create  a 
Security  Administration  for  Executive  De- 
partments. This  agency  would  conduct  all 
security  checks  on  government  employees 
now  handled  on  a  departmental  basis.  The 
administrator  of  the  new  body  would  be  the 


chairman  of  the  SACB,  appointed  by  the 
President. 

-According  to  Human  Events,  the  respected 
Washington  weekly,  "if  S.  12  becomes  law, 
it  is  likely  that  Otto  Otepka  will  be  involved 
in  more  security  work  than  he  had  ever 
been  In  the  State  Department." 

Let  us  hope  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  promptly  approve 
ttie  nomination  of  Mr.  Otepka. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
agreed  earlier  that  we  would  not  vote 
before  2:30.  I  think  we  can  vote  by  that 
time  because  evidently  I  am  the  last 
speaker  in  the  procession  and  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
nomination  because  it  Is  as  good  a  report 
as  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  I  include 
therein  the  minority  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excerpt,  together  with  minority  .and 
individual  views,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom   Report  on   Nomination   of 
Otto  F.  Otepka 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  nomination  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka,  of  Mitrylnnd,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  expiring  .\ugust  9, 
1970,  vice  Edward  C.  Sweeney,  de.,t>ased,  hav- 
ing considered  the  ;  air.e.  reports  this  nomi- 
nation favorably  to  the  Senate  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  ?dvlse  and  consent 
to  the  appointment  cf  the  nominee. 

lIISTORr     AND     PROCEEDINGS    ON     THE 
NO.MINAIION 

This  nomination  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  on  March  20,  1969, 
and  has  received  careful  consideration.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  rush  action  on  the 
nomlnalon. 

.An  ud  hoc  subcommittee  (consisting  of 
Senators  Eastland,  McCIellan.  and  Hruska) 
was  appointed  in  due  course  to  consider  the 
nomination,  and  notice  of  an  open  public 
hearing  en  the  nomination  was  published  in 
the  CoNCRCSsioNAi,  Record  of  April  13,  1969. 

The  hearing  was  held  on  April  15,  1969.  No 
one  appe.ired  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  unanimourly  reported 
the  nomination  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I'hereafter  Mr.  Otepka.  who  had  not  been 
questioned  at  length  on  the  occasion  of  his 
appearance  before  the  subconmilttee  named 
to  consider  his  nomination,  was  called  upon 
to  answer  a  detailed  questionnaire  with  re- 
spect to  his  f>ersonal  finances  and  his  asso- 
ciations, which  was  mr.de  a  oart  of  the 
printed  record  under  date  of  May  9. 

On  May  13,  1969,  Mr.  Otepka  was  called  be- 
fore an  executive  session  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Senators  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  question  him  further  before  the 
committee  voted  on  the  nomination. 

With  13  Senators  present,  the  vote  was  10 
In  favor  of  confirmation  and  three  opposed. 
It  was  agreed  that  absent  Senators  might  re- 
cord their  votes  if  they  wished,  since  the 
result  could  not  be  changed  thereby.  The 
final  vote  was  12  to  3  in  favor  of  the  nominee. 

The  minority  asked  that  a  written  report 
be  prepared,  with  the  majority  to  be  given  2 
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weekB  (including  l  week  after  the  preparation 
of  the  majority  report)  In  which  to  file  a 
minority  report.  Thla  waa  agreed  to  without 
objection. 

■ACXOBOimD  AND  rXPKElENCB  OF  THK  NOMTOKB 

At  the  age  of  64  (hla  birthday  wae  May  6) 
Otto  Otepka  is  a  flne  example  of  the  best  type 
of  career  clvU  servant,  one  who  has  risen  in 
government  through  hla  own  etforte  and 
ability. 

Mr.  Otepka  started  working  for  the  TJ8 
Government  In  1936,  aa  a  messenger.  For  6 
years  he  occupied  minor  positions  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  For  3  of  those  6  years  he 
went  to  law  school  at  night. 

In  1942.  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
pointed him  an  investigator  and  security  offi- 
cer, and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  1943 
when  he  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an  appren- 
tice aettmaa. 

In  1946  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Navy  with  the  grade  of  petty  officer,  flrrt 
class.  He  returned  to  hta  Job  with  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  as  an  investigator  and  security  officer 
until  1963,  when  he  was  appointed  as  a  secu- 
rity officer  in  the  Department  of  State 

In  August  1953  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Evaluations  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security. 

In  September  1955.  the  then  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Security  stated  In  a  m«norandum 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  had  "gone  out 
of  his  way  to  exprees  appreciation  for  Mr 
Otepka's  work,"  stressing  particularly  "form 
substance,  and  objectivity  of  presentation  " 

In  AprU  1957.  Otto  Otepka  was  appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security  and 
became  working  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's personnel  security  organlzatlcm 

That  same  year  Mr.  Loy  W.  Henderson 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration, wrote  a  memorandum  declaring  Mr 
Otepka  deserving  of  "special  commendation" 
for  his  handUng  of  many  "delicate"  caaes  of 
security  clearances  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. 

At  the  State  Department's  Honor  Awards 
ceremony  in  April  1958.  Mr  Otepka  received 
a  meritorious  service  awaid. 

In  October  1960.  Mr.  Otepka's  superior  ad- 
vised him  in  writing  that  he  wae  being  placed 
on  special  detail  "to  establish  an  organization 
and  methods  and  procedures  to  review  the 
security  flies  of  all  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
of  all  general  schedule  employees  of  the  De- 
partment above  the  GS-14  level."  The  memo 
Indicated  Mr.  Otepka  was  being  given  this  Job 
because  he  was  "the  security  officer  best  qual- 
ified in  the  field  of  personnel  security  " 

In  May  1962,  the  Head  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity wrote  a  memorandum  praising  Mr 
Otepka's  "ability  and  his  dedication  to  the 
security  program,"  declaring  that  "over  the 
years  Mr.  Otepka  has  made  a  very  real  and 
substantial  contribution  to  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity and  hence  to  the  national  security" 
In  September  1964.  the  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Administration  Mr  Crock- 
ett, described  Otto  Otepka  as  "a  knowledge- 
able, realistic  security  man." 

In  December  1967,  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  reported  that  Otepka 
"had  established  a  nationwide  reputation  as 
a  top  security  officer." 
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drew  10  of  its  13  counts  against  Mr.  Otepka, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Deputy  Under- 
Secretary  Crockett  each  testified,  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  that 
he  did  not  consider  Mr.  Otepka  to  be  a 
security  risk. 

No  specific  charge  has  been  made,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Otepka  ever 
committed  an  unpatriotic  act  or  uttered  an 
unpatriotic  statement. 

No  specific  charge  has  been  made,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence,  ttiat  Mr.  Otepka  ever 
discriminated  against  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion. 

No  specific  charge  has  been  made,  and 
there  is  no  evidence,  that  Mr.  Otepka  ever 
said  or  wrote  anything  that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  "racist"  In  tone  or  purpose. 

Yet  Mr.  Otepka  has  been  called  anti- 
Semitic  with  no  stronger  Justification  than 
allegations  that  he  has  been  supported  by 
a  man  characterized  as  a  Nazi. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Otto  Otepka  ever 
lied. 

His  truthfulness  was  called  Into  question 
in  1963  when  two  of  his  superiors  gave  testi- 
mony contradictory  to  testimony  already 
given  by  Mr.  Otepka.  Confronted  with  this 
conflicting  testimony,  Mr.  Otepka  produced 
documentary  evidence  which  established 
conclusively  that  his  own  testimony  had 
been  truthful. 

Otepka's  superiors,  whose  testimony 
Otepka  had  refuted  In  this  way,  charged  him 
with  "conduct  imbecoming  a  State  Depart- 
ment officer"  In  bringing  forth  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  lied. 

There  has  been  no  direct  charge  that 
Otepka  Ilea  when  he  said  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  John  Birch  Society  or  the 
Uberty  Lobby.  But  those  who  profess  to 
disbelieve  Mr.  Otepka's  statement  challenge 
his  veracity  by  necessary  Implication. 

With  regard  to  American  Defense  Fund 
and  Defenders  of  American  Uberties,  there 
has  been  no  direct  charge  that  either  orga- 
nization is  controlled  by  or  is  subservient  to 
either  the  John  Birch  Society  or  the  Liloerty 
Lobby.  ' 

Mr.  Otepka  has  not  been  directly  charged 
with  having  been  controlled  or  improperly 
influenced  by  any  Nazi  or  Fascist  or  other 
totalitarian  organization. 

But,  however  far  implications  of  this  nature 
have  fallen  short  of  a  direct  allegation  that 
Mr.  Otepka's  "basis  of  strength"  is,  in  fact, 
"the  Liberty  Lobby  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety," it  seems  undeniable  that  such  ques- 
tions were  Intended  to  be  raised. 


nominee  or  candidate,  whose  support  comes 
from  various  levels  of  our  social  strata  and 
from  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations 
having  widely  divergent  views  and  organiza- 
tions, a  particular  view  or  objective  of  Just 
one  or  two  of  the  supporting  forces. 

THE    PROPEB    8TANDAB0 

In  the  security  field,  the  proper  criterion 
(imder  Executive  Order  10450)  is  whether 
the  person  whose  security  is  Ijeing  evalu- 
ated maintained  "sympathetic  association" 
with  individuals,  groups,  or  organizations 
known  to  be  subversive  in  character.  (It  is 
noteworthy  that  Mr.  Otepka  was  cleared  un- 
der this  standard,  after  an  FBI  investigation, 
before  his  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  used  a  somewhat  similar  standard,  refer- 
ring to  "meaningful  association."' 

OTEPKA    HAD       NO    "SYMPATHETIC"    OR    "MEAN< 
INOFTTL"  SUBVERSIVE    ASSOCIATION 

We  are  convinced,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  Otto  Otepka  has  had  no  sympa- 
thetic association  with  any  individual,  group, 
or  organization  of  a  subversive  natxire;  that 
he  has  had  no  "meaningful  association"  with 
any  such  individual,  or  group,  or  organiza- 
tion, from  which  it  would  be  "proper  to  draw 
any  inferences  that  he  is  or  has  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy,  or  that  he  has  aided  or  abetted 
any  such  individual,  group,  or  association  In 
attaining  any  improper  objectives.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  any  probative  value  that  Mr. 
Otepka  shares,  or  is  even  friendly  to,  any 
subversive  or  unpatriotic  or  totalitarian 
views  or  principles  or  activities  of  any  such 
person,  group,  or  organization. 


WHAT    IS    "GirtLT    BT    ASSOCIATION' 


WHAT    HAS    BEEN    CHARGED?    WHAT    HAS 
BEEN    PBOVEO? 

In  the  light  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
substantial  efforts  to  develop  Information 
derogatory  of  Mr.  Otepka,  or  otherwise  ad- 
verse to  the  approval  of  his  nomination,  it 
is  important  that  we  understand  clearly  what 
has  been  charged  and  what  has  not  been 
charged,  and  what  has  or  has  not  been  proved. 

There  Is  no  evidence,  and  not  even  an 
allegation,  that  Otto  Otepka  ever  performed 
an  act  or  made  a  statement  harmful  to  his 
country. 

Even  before  the  State  Department  wlth- 


It  is  not  correct  to  label  all  inquiries  re- 
specting a  person's  contacts  and  dealings 
with  other  Individuals,  or  with  groups  or 
organizations,  as  "guilt  by  association."  In 
considering  an  alleged  conspiracy,  associa- 
tion and  contact  with  others,  especially  when 
correlated  with  concert  of  action  in  suport 
of  mutual  objectives,  may  be  among  the 
most  Important  factors  for  consideration. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  improper  to  impute 
to  any  individual,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
pression or  action  on  his  own  part,  opinions 
held  or  actions  taken  by  liis  friends  or  as- 
sociates. On  the  other  hand,  no  person 
should  be  discharged  completely  from  re- 
sponsibUity  for  deciding  whom  he  wants  as 
friends,  or  for  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  associations  with  other  indi- 
viduals or  with  particular  groups  or  orga- 
nizations. 

If  all  of  the  support  for  an  individual 
comes  from  a  single  group,  or  from  a  single 
stratum  of  our  society,  or  from  individuals, 
groups,  or  organizations  which  can  be  cate- 
gorized as  having  Joined  in  service  to  some 
special  interest.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
inquire  whether  the  individual  or  proposal 
being  supported  partakes  of  or  will  serve  or 
has  served  the  same  special  interest.  But  It 
would  be  egreglously  unfair  to  impute  to  a 


WHO    HAS   SUPPORTED   OTEPKA? 

If  the  question  is  "Who  has  supported 
Otto  Otepka?"  there  are  many  possible 
answers. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  passed  for- 
mal resolutions  supporting  Otto  Otepka. 
(The  American  Legion  passed  resolutions  in 
Otepka's  behalf  at  two  national  conven- 
tions.) 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  sup- 
ported Mr.  Otepka  by  issuing  a  statement 
protesting  the  State  Department's  refusal  to 
gn^ant  him  an  open  hearing. 

Otto  Otepka  has  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  Young  Republican  organization,  and  of 
the  League  of  Republican  Women. 

Various  editorialists,  coliunnists,  and  com- 
mentators have  supported  Mr.  Otepka.  For 
instance,  the  New  York  Dally  News,  on 
March  21,  1969,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Jus- 
tice for  Otepka,"  said: 

"Mr.  Otepka.  as  a  State  Department  se- 
curity officer,  was  a  victim  of  a  departmental 
vendetta  of  the  moat  contemptible  kind— 
because  he  gave  Information  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland  (Democrat-Mis- 
sissippi). He  was  relegated  to  a  meaningless 
State  Job. 

"The  President  now  seeks  to  grant  Otepka 
a  measure  of  belated  Justice.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, professional  'liberals'  are  trying  to 
wreck  this  Presidential  effort— with  the 
other  New  York  morning  newspaper  leading 
the  snapping,  snarling  pack. 

"The  Senate  can  best  rebuke  these  gen- 
try by  confirming  the  Otepka  nomination 
forthwith.  And  Congress  coiUd  do  nothing 
better,  we  believe,  than  to  pass  a  new  sub- 
versive activities  law  reversing  the  Earl 
Warren  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
cUpped  so  many  of  the  SACB's  original 
claws." 

Undtr  the  headline   "Otto  Otepka  Kept 

»In  cases  involving  afflliaOon  with  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  the  association 
must  be  "meaningful"  in  order  to  be  the  basis 
for  legal  sanctions.  See  Rowoldt  vs.  Perfetto. 
366  U.S.  116. 
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Personal  Honor,"  columnist  Holmes  Alexan- 
der said  on  Saturday,  March  22,  1969: 

"He  would  not  accept  the  hidden  bribes. 
Be  would  not  bend  the  knee.  He  would  not 
yield  to  threats.  He  would  not  accept  the 
upward-and-out  promotions  that  would  have 
saved  bis  dark,  handsome,  gentle,  puzzled 
face. 

"Otto  Otepka's  personal  honor,  his  profes- 
sional pride,  his  Slavic  blood  that  runs  rich 
with  stubborn  principle — all  these  kept  him 
fighting  for  8  years,  and  brought  him  at  last 
to  a  victory  that  is  a  victory  for  us  all — for 
our  freedoms. 

"For  those  who  like  to  t>e  around  when  his- 
tory provides  a  landmark  case,  this  is  a  time 
to  remember.  It  will  be  written  that  Otto 
Otepka.  civil  servant,  was  true  to  his  oath  of 
office.  He  would  not  bend  the  regulations  and 
grant  the  wholesale  'waivers'  on  security 
clearances,  even  at  the  command  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
will  be  written  that  Otepka  struck  a  blow  for 
freedom  of  information  and  for  the  Constitu- 
tion's checks  and  balances,  when  he  gave  the 
Senate  what  the  State  Department  was  try- 
ing to  hide.  It  will  be  written  that  he  was 
made  to  suffer  long  for  choosing  national 
loyalty  above  what  the  bureaucracy  called 
organizational  loyalty." 

The  April  8,  1969,  issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  under  the  byline  of  Vera  Glaser, 
carried  this  assertion: 

"Otepka's  two  decades  of  experience  in  the 
field  would  make  him,  if  confirmed,  the  only 
Board  member  with  the  credentials  to  man- 
age a  wide-ranging  evaluation  operation." 

Commentator  Ron  David,  on  station  WTOP 
on  April  12  and  13,  1969,  said: 

"In  fact,  Otepka  Is  simply  a  hard-working 
bureaucrat  who  tried  to  do  his  Job,  and 
apply  security  standards  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner. He  was  attacked  t>ecause  he  wouldn't 
make  exceptions  for  political  favorites — ^he 
simply  wanted  full  Investigations.  He  wasn't 
calling  anyone  a  Communist  vtrlthout 
cause.  •  •  •  Anyone  who  does  the  research 
on  this  case  necessary  to  testify  is  almost 
certain  to  conclude  that  Otepka  is  a  much 
maligned  and  much  harassed  individual. 

"Otepka  Is  a  man  with  lengthy  experience 
In  the  security  field.  He  has  a  record  that 
shows  he  cleared  Wolf  Ladejlnsky,  a  liberal 
who  had  been  unjustly  accused,  by  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  of  being  a 
security  risk. 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  argue  whether 
Otepka  is  the  only  man  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  control  Board  or  not  He  is  an 
American  citizen.  He  has  no  criminal  record. 
He  has  a  clean  record  as  a  Government  em- 
ployee for  more  than  30  years,  and  he  was 
given  the  State  Department's  Meritorious 
Service  Award  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  1957. 

'Otepka  deserves  a  fair  break.  He  deserves 
better  than  the  "smear"  by  uninformed  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  most  of  the  critics  woiild 
favor  Otepka  if  they  would  simply  do  the 
research." 

On  April  26,  1969.  in  an  address  to  the 
Bipartisan  Council  Against  Communist  Ag- 
gression. Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter. 
Clark  Mollenhoff.  paid  tribute  to  Otto 
Otepka  for  "moderation,  patience,  and  con- 
scientious bard  work  on  the  seemingly  Im- 
possible problems  that  face  our  society,"  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Otepka's  nom- 
ination  will  have  been  confirmed  "within  a 
few  weeks."  Said  Mr.  Mollenhoff: 

"I  hope  his  term  on  the  SACB  will  be 
marked  by  the  same  thoughtful  and  balanced 
actions  that  have  characterized  his  approach 
to  his  six  years  of  trial  •  •  •  otepka,  man- 
aged to  keep  the  bitterness  to  himself  and 
avoided  the  temptation  to  engage  In  a  public 
name-calling  contest. 

Mr,  Mollenhoff  declared: 

"Every  investigation  I  made  of  Otepka's 
story  demonstrated  that  he  was  accurate  on 
the  facts,  and  balanced  In  his  perspective 
•  •  •  he  was  amazingly  objective  in  view- 
ing his  own  case,  had  in  Judgment  about  the 
men  who  were  alined  against  him.  He  had 


the  restraint  and  judgment  to  draw  lines 
between  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
illegal  and  Improper  efforts  and  those  who 
seemed  to  be  simply  trapped  into  a  position 
by  carelessness  or  to  present  a  united  politi- 
cal front." 
Mr.  Mollenhoff  told  his  listeners: 
"Despite  the  care  with  which  Otepka  re- 
lated his  case,  I  had  difficulty  in  believing 
it  was  as  one-sided  as  it  appeared.  I  made 
every  effort  I  could  to  determine  if  the  facts 
were  glossed  over  or  omitted  by  Otepka  or 
the  Senate  committee. 

"But  there  was  no  hint  from  anyone  that 
Otepka  was  involved  in  either  subversion  or 
crime  *  •  •  No  one  could  or  would  cite  a 
case  of  irresponsibility  or  lack  of  balance  in 
any  Otepka  evaluation." 

SENATOaS  ALSO  SUPPORT  OTEPKA 

Numerous  Senators,  including  those  filing 
this  report,  have  supported  Otto  Otepka  In 
the  past,  and  support  him  today. 

On  October  31,  1963,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
signed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  which,  after  stating  that 
Mr.  Otepka  had  "performed  a  substantial 
service  for  his  country."  the  Senators  de- 
clared: 

"We  would  consider  it  a  great  tragedy  if 
the  services  of  this  exceptionally  able  and 
experienced  security  officer  were  lost  to  the 
U.S.  Government." 

No  inference  is  Justified  that  any  Senator, 
by  supporting  Mr.  Otepka  in  the  past,  or  by 
supporting  this  nomination  now,  Is  doing  the 
bidding  of  any  special  interest  group  or  serv- 
ing any  interests  except  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  For  ourselves.  Individually 
and  collectively,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  those 
of  our  colleagues  holding  similar  views,  we 
reject  any  such  implication. 

WHZXK  OTEPKA'S  8TRKN0TH  LUC8 

Otto  Otepka's  strength  lies  in  his  record 
of  outstanding  service  to  his  coxmtry  over  a 
period  of  more  than  30  years,  in  the  respect 
and  admiration  accorded  him  by  professional 
security  officers  both  in  any  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; above  all,  in  his  "courage  in  the 
right"  as  God  gives  him  to  see  the  right. 

COMUITTEE  FINDINGS 

We  find  that  Otto  F.  Otepka  is  an  ex- 
perienced Government  administrator.  He  is 
intimately  familiar  with  the  civil  service 
rules,  regulations  and  personnel  practices. 

Mr.  Otepka  is  recognized  by  the  intelli- 
gence community  as  an  outstanding  secu- 
rity officer,  especially  skilled  in  the  field  of 
p»erBonnel  security  evaluations. 

Mr.  Otepka  has  a  legal  education,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  detracts  from  his  merit  that 
he  bad  to  go  to  school  at  night  for  3  years  in 
order  to  get  his  law  degree. 

Mr.  Otepka  is  a  man  of  honor,  integrity, 
and  ability.  His  personal  and  family  life  are 
exemplary.  He  is  respected  in  his  community 
and  liked  by  his  neighbors. 

Otto  F.  Otepka  Is  a  career  civil  servant 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  though  with  more 
than  30  years  of  service  to  bis  government 
and  his  country  already  behind  him. 

Mr.  Otepka  is  a  man  of  equable  tempera- 
ment and  balanced  Judgment,  able  to  be 
more  than  usually  objective  In  his  considera- 
tion of  a  situation. 

The  position  for  which  Mr.  Otepka  has 
been  nomlnateC  represents  a  Republican 
vacancy,  and  Mr.  Otepka  is  a  Republican. 

As  long  ago  as  1955  the  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Dulles,  cited  Otto  Otepka  as  one 
who  had  "shown  himself  consistently  capable 
of  sound  Judgment,  creative  work,  and  the 
acceptance  of  unusual  responsibility."  All  of 
the  pertinent  evidence  available  to  us  sup- 
ports the  same  conclusions  today. 


MiNORiTT  Views  of  Messrs.  Kennxot  and 
Ttdings 

"Hie  undersigned  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  respectfully  dissent  from  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  That 


report  omits  the  facts  of  the  personnel  ac- 
tions relating  to  the  nominee  at  the  State 
Department.  It  also  omits  meaningful  dis- 
cussion of  the  financing  of  the  nominee's 
legal  efforts  during  his  dispute  with  the 
State  Department.  While  we  have  serious 
questions  regarding  the  standards  of  "asso- 
ciation" to  which  the  majority  appear  to 
subscribe,  we  believe  that  application  here 
of  even  much  less  rigorous  standards  would 
have  required  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  relevance  of  the  nominee's  major  sources 
of  financing  to  his  suitability  for  the  posi- 
tion at  issue.  Finally  we  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  need  for  confirming  any  nominee 
at  this  time  as  the  fifth  member  of  an 
agency  which  has  hardly  enough  work  to 
occupy  one  member  full  time. 

When  created  by  Congress,  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  v;as  given  exceed- 
ingly broad  powers  to  F>erform  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  highly  sensitive  function. 
The  broad  sweep  of  Board  power  has  been 
significantly  circumscribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  it  was  found  violative  of  the 
individual  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens.  The  question  before  .this  committee 
is,  given  the  purpose  and  intended  func- 
tions of  the  SACB,  Is  the  nominee  qualified 
to  hold  the  post  of  Board  member?  That 
this  has  been  considered  a  high  Government 
post  is  reflected  not  lightly  In  the  salary 
accorded  by  the  Congress  to  those  holding 
the  position. 

To  fuUfiU  the  Intended  functions  of  the 
office,  it  Is  clear  that  a  member  of  the  SACB 
must  be  capable  of  highly  Judicious  conduct 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  that 
his  qualities  of  Judicial  impartiality  and  ob- 
jectivity must  be  beyond  reproach. 

The  nominee  before  this  committee  has 
not  demonstrated  these  qualifications  lor 
office. 

His  activities  in  the  State  Department  led 
to  his  removal  from  matters  involving  ad- 
ministration of  personnel  security  functions. 
This  action  was  sustained  by  a  Democratic 
Secretary  of  State  and  pointedly  not  re- 
versed by  his  Republican  successor.  In  light 
of  the  latter  position,  taken  within  the  cur- 
rent administration.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  Justification  for  npminating  him 
to  a  position  higher  than  that  from  which 
he  was  removed. 

We  have  highest  regard  for  the  principle 
that  the  President  ought  to  have  the  broad- 
est possible  latitude  in  making  his  appoint- 
ments. However,  we  equally  believe  that  the 
function  of  advice  and  consent  places  upon 
the  Senate  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
verify  the  fundamental  qualifications  of 
such  nominees  as  the  President  submits.  We 
feel  that  our  concerns  In  the  areas  discussed 
require  us  to  exercise  our  advice  and  con- 
sent functions  by  declining  to  support  the 
pending  nomination. 

Edward  M.   Kennedt. 
Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 

Individual  Views  or  Mr.  Math  us 
I  do  not  believe  the  information  of  record 
Justifies  Interference  in  the  wide  discretion 
permitted  the  President  In  submitting  nom- 
inations, and  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Otepka.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  record  Jus- 
tifies or  the  occasion  demands  all  of  the 
assertions  in  the  majority  report  and  there- 
fore associate  myself  with  the  separate  \iew8 
of  Senators  Bayli  and  Burdick. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias. 

Individual  Views  of  Messrs.  Bath  and 
Burdick 

We  voted  in  the  committee  to  report  favor- 
ably for  nomination  of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  because  of  our  belief  that,  in 
the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  President  should  be  allowed 
considerable  leeway  in  choosing  major  officers. 
However,  we  do  not  fully  concur  with  all 
the  conclusions  cited  in  the  report  regarding 
the   qualifications   and   associations   of   the 
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nominee.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  join  In  the 
majority  report. 

BncR  Bath, 

QUEMTUr  N.    BTIRDICK. 
IlfMVIDTJAl,  ViKWS  OF  Ms.  HAST 

It  Is  with  reluctance  that  I  disagree  with  a 
majority  of  the  committee  on  this  nomina- 
tion. 

A  President  should  be  permitted  to  have 
whomever  he  chooses  to  aid  his  administra- 
tion provided  the  nominee  possesses  the  tem- 
perament and  ability  to  perform  his  duties, 
even  If  It  Is  only  probable  that  he  will  have 
duties. 

A  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  should  be  an  Individual  whose 
background  evidences  balanced  Judgment 
and  a  sensitivity  to  the  probable  areas  of  his 
potential  endeavors. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  nominee  has 
demonstrated  these  qualities. 

Prxup  a.  Hakt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  introductory  state- 
ment which  I  made  when  I  presented  Mr. 
Otepka  to  the  subcommittee  that  heard 
the  •  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Evksett  Dmksen,  a  U.S. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  Illinois 
Senator  Dihksen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  am  here  to  urge  the 
approval  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  of  the  Otto  Otepka  appointment, 
and  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate;  that  Is, 
the  appolnment  to  be  on  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Otepka  story 
Is  a  little  fantastic,  and  I  say  that  advisedly 
as  a  member  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, and  having  chaired  some  of  the 
hearings  where  Otepka  was  Involved. 

I  have  often  thought  that  maybe  James 
Bond,  or  Agent  007,  or  whatever  It  Is,  ought 
to  write  the  story,  but  Otepka  has  been  In 
the  Federal  service  for  33  years.  He  came  Into 
the  service  as  an  assistant  messenger  In  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Then  he  be- 
came an  Investigator  and  security  specialist 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Later,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  and  he 
became  a  personnel  classification  specialist 
and  then  moved  to  the  State  Department  In 
1953  as  a  personnel  security  evaluator. 

Now.  his  ratings,  while  he  has  been  In  the 
service  have  been  good.  satlsfa?tory.  and  ex- 
cellent. I  read  the  appraisals  of  his  service  by 
his  superiors  and  those  appraisals  were  very 
high. 

From  Secretary  Dulles  he  received  the 
Award  for  Meritorious  Service,  but  his  ad- 
venture really  begins  In  1960  when  he  under- 
took the  evaluation  of  858  cases  In  the  State 
Department  under  the  Security  Director  Scott 
McLeod. 

Well.  Scott  McLeod  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed as  our  Ambassador  to  Ireland  and 
somehow  the  whole  project  was  then  dropped. 
When  Secretary  Dulles  and  Gordon  Gray  and 
others  proposed  a  survey  to  examine  and 
determine  why  the  U.S.  prestige  abroad  was  so 
impaired,  the  results  were  marked  "Secret." 

Somebody  leaked  it  to  the  campaign  head- 
quarters of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and 
they  were  also  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Otepka  Investigated,  and  the  guilty  person 
was  separated  from  the  service. 

The  public  relations  director  for  the  Ken- 
nedy campaign,  who  received  the  report,  was 
later  made  head  of  the  Secretariat  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  December  of  1960.  Otepka  met  with  Sec- 
retary Dean  Rusk  and  then  Attorney-General 
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designate,  the  late  Robert  Kennedy.  They 
wished  to  discuss  the  crlt«la  to  be  uaed  for 
security  purposes.  Otepka  ineisted  that  the 
rules  established  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  should  be  followed. 

At  the  time,  the  State  Department  was 
considering  the  name  of  Walt  Rostow  for 
appointment.  The  Air  Force  had  filed  an  ad- 
verse report  on  Rostow.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
deemed  Rostow  unqualified.  The  comment  of 
tha  Attorney  General-deelgnate  waa,  "Those 
Air  Force  guj's  are  a  lot  of  Jerks."  That  Is  the 
end  of  the  report. 

Rostow  was  assigned  to  the  White  House 
There  was  an  FBI  check,  and  later,  Rostow 
was  transferred  to  the  State  Department. 

At  some  point  In  time,  one  Charles  Lyons 
was  named  Deputy  Chief  of  Evaluations.  Nei- 
ther Otepka  or  his  associate,  Mr  Adams,  liked 
It  very  much.  For  2  years,  Lyons  served  as 
security  officer  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Athens, 
Greece.  In  that  time,  there  were  52  violations 
of  security  regulations  on  confidential  ma- 
terial; there  were  32  violations  Involving  se- 
cret and  top  secret  matters;  and,  125  viola- 
tions of  the  rule  on  "Official  Use  Only." 
That  was  the  Lyons  record. 
At  one  point  came  the  case  of  William  A. 
Wleland  who  was  on  duty  In  Cuba,  and  It  was 
widely  publicized  In  Wleland's  files,  the  al- 
legation that  he  had  concealed  information 
on  Cuba  and  Castro.  Otepka's  superior  gave 
Otepka  an  oral  instruction  to  clear  Wleland. 
Otepka  replied  that  It  must  be  in  writing,  and 
he  refused  to  do  it  unless  It  was  In  writing. 

When  John  A.  Topping  was  named  as 
Cuban  Service  officer,  Otepka  insisted  that 
Topping  be  investigated.  Otepka  was  removed 
from  the  investigation.  Topping  was  subse- 
quently cleared  to  the  Council  of  American 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  spoke  of  Wleland. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Caribbean — Cuban 
desk,  wasn't  he? 
Senator  Dirksen.  He  was. 
The  Chairman.  Isn't  It  true  that  Informa- 
tion from  all  the  security  agencies  reached 
that  desk? 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  Is  right. 
The   Chairman.    And    that    Castro   was    a 
Communist 


Senator  Dirksen.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  It  never  got  beyond 
that  desk  to  his  superiors? 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  Is  right,  and  that 
Is  the  thing  that  Otepka  Insisted  on  Investi- 
gating and  evaluating,  and  very  properly  so. 

Now,  when  he  was  named  to  the  stafT  of 
the  War  College,  with  the  suggestion  that 
It  was  a  very  high  honor,  he  rather  naively 
and  simply  inquired  about  his  return  to  the 
State  Department.  He  received  an  evasive 
answer,  so  he  declined  the  assignment,  re- 
gardless of  the  honor  that  might  have  been 
Involved. 

Year  after  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sort 
of   thing   went   on.   He   waa   urged   to   give 
waivers   on   Job   applicants   when   he   knew 
they  should  be  Investigated  for  security  rea- 
sons, and  he  steadfastly  stood  his   ground 
and  refused,  as  he  understood  the  law,  the 
regulations  and  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 
There   w.as   a   veritable   cavalcade   of  su- 
periors over  the  years — a  Mr.  Bassin,  a  Mr. 
Rellly,   a   Mr.   Bellsle,   a  Mr.   Traband,  and 
others.  Time  and  time  again  Otepka  was  pro- 
moted, he  was  demoted,  he  was  shifted,  he 
was  transferred,  he  waa  pressured,  he  was 
snubbed,  he  was  ignored  and  he  was  har- 
assed, but  he  stood  firm.  He  regarded  his 
responsibility  to   Investigate  applicants   for 
Jobs  in  the  State  Department  where  there 
was  an  allegation  of  Communist  taint,  as  a 
solemn  duty,  and  he  resisted  all  pressures 
to  waive  such  investigations  or  to  clear  such 
persons  on  instructions  from  his  superiors. 
Of  the  13  charges  that  were  made  against 
him.   10  were  withdrawn,  and  of  the  other 
three,    only    one    was    actually    emphasized. 
That  related  to  his  delivery  outside  the  De- 


p.wtment  of  two  memorandums  and  a  report 
relating  to  the  security  investigation  of  a 
certain  person.  Those  were  delivered  up  here 
Mr.  Otepka  Justified  his  action  under  sec-i 
tlon  662(d)  of  the  Code  which  provided  as 
follows:  "The  right  of  persons  employed  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  either 
individually  or  collectively  to  petition  Con- 
gress  or  any  Member  thereof  or  to  furnish 
information  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
to  any  committee  or  member  thereof  shall 
not  be  denied  or  Interfered  with." 
That  Is  In  the  statutory  code. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  fair  question 
whether  an  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
or  the  clear  terms  of  the  statute  shall  pre^ 
vail,  but  m  any  event,  the  Secretary  of  State 
accepted  the  findings  of  the  hearing  officer 
when  they  had  a  hearing  on  Otepka  and 
then  administered  discipline.  Ultimately, 
Otepka  was  given  leave  without  pay  and  he 
remains  In  that  status  as  of  this  day. 

There  have  been  hearings  and  appeals,  and 
appeals  and  hearings,  the  last  of  which  wag 
the  appeal  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  find- 
ings to  the  Appeals  Section  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  that  appeal  was 
denied. 

The  action  taken  In  the  Otepka  case  Is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  handling  of  security 
matters  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  could  easily  Induce  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  resolute  effort  to  prevent  per- 
sona with  a  Communist  taint  from  finding 
positions  m  Government.  But,  Otto  Otepka's 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  dedication  to  hla 
country  was  such  that  he  was  willing  to  en- 
dure harassment  rather  than  yield. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  harassment  is  not 
over.  Since  his  name  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  appointment  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  the  New  York 
Times  has  assigned  a  reporter  named  Neil 
Sheehan  to  investigate  Otepka  and  to  smear 
him,  at  least  that  Is  what  I  felt  after  I  read 
Sheehan 's  article  and  knew  what  was  going 
on  and  who  he  was  contacting. 

Sheehan  has  been  c.illlng  a  number  of 
citizens  m  nilnols— all  highly  reputable— 
to  ascertain  what  Otepka  was  doing  at  certain 
cocktail  parties. 

Now,  parenthetically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ought  to  Interpose  here  and  say  that  one 
reason  I  am  interested  in  this  is  that  Otepka 
Is  from  Illinois.  His  elderly  father  and  mother 
still  live  In  Chicago.  He  has  a  brother  out 
there  who  has  been  very  successful  in  busi- 
ness, and  so  Mr.  Sheehan  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  call  a  nimiber  of  people.  He  called 
one  James  Stewart,  of  Palatine,  HI.,  director 
of  the  American  Defense  Fund  which  raised 
some  money  for  Otepka's  defense,  and  sought 
to  pin  a  John  Birch  Society  tag  on  Mr.  Stew- 
art. 

He  questioned  not  only  Mr.  Stewart  but 
also  Otepka  on  the  latter's  presence  at  a 
New  England  "Rally  for  God,  Family,  and 
Coimtry,"  and  sought  to  put  a  John  Birch 
brand  on  that  rally.  It  was  held  In  Boston. 
and  It  has  been  taking  place  annually.  It 
will  make  little  difference  what  kind  of  a 
smear  may  come  out  of  Reporter  Sheehan's 
typewriter,  the  simple  fact  was  that  the  rally 
was  addressed  by  such  people  as  Clarence 
Manlon,  former  dean  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  Lloyd  Wright,  paat  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  J.  Fred  Schafley, 
who  Is  a  very  prominent  lawyer  In  Alton,  m., 
and  I  know  him  very  well  and  I  know  his 
wife  very  well,  who  has  been  very  active  po- 
litically and  otherwise,  and  by  Clyde  Watts, 
a  retired  brigadier  general  and  prominent  at- 
torney in  Oklahoma  City,  and  there  were 
others. 

Well,  the  very  Idea  of  trying  to  put  a  Birch 
tag  on  a  rally  like  that,  because  there  were 
a  thousand  people  there,  and  as  for  Otepka's 
presence  at  the  rally,  he  and  his  wife,  who 
happens  to  be  a  schoolteacher  and  who  were 
taking  a  little  vacation,  went  up  to  a  little 
town  called  Hlngham,  Mass.,  and  while  up 
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there,  became  aware  of  the  rally,  and  Inci- 
dentally they  stayed  in  Hlngham  the  entire 
time  of  their  vacation;  and  when  they  be- 
came aware  of  the  rally,  they  went  down  to 
Boston  as  did  the  others.  This  Is  the  New 
tbrk  Times'  way  of  paying  Otepka  back  for 
investigating  the  leak  of  the  survey  on  our 
prestige  abroad,  which  found  its  way  to  the 
public  relations  man  In  the  political  head- 
quarters, and  then  Into  the  New  York  Times. 
So.  looking  Into  this  thing  In  the  large, 
and  If  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recited  this  record, 
It  would  take  hours  and  hours,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  weary  the  committee  with  that  kind 
of  recital,  I  just  conclude  by  saying  this — 
if  there  Is  any  man  In  this  entire  land  who 
has  demonstrated  his  capacity  and  compe- 
tence as  an  investigator  and  who  manifested 
his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  United  States, 
that  man  Is  Otto  Otepka.  He  Is  Ideally  suited 
to  serve  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  I  urge  his  approval  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  committee,  and  his  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  President  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  appointment. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  you  will  recall  the  long- 
running  fight  we  had  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  were  virtually  putting 
the  Board  out  of  business.  I  undertook  to  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  amendments,  with  staff, 
and  I  think  we  amended  the  Internal  Secur- 
ity Act  In  at  least  19  different  places  in  order 
to  make  It  conform  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  But,  they  tried  to  put  the  Board  out 
of  business  and  then  they  tried  through  their 
appropriations  committee  to  knock  out  all 
the  aoproprlatlons  for  the  Board,  and  then, 
of  course,  it  was  spread  all  over  the  country, 
they  were  paying  the  a'llartes  of  the  Board 
when  they  had  nothing  to  do. 

It  was  not  the  Board's  fault.  It  Is  the  cul- 
pability of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  because  under  the  Security 
Act  it  Is  up  to  him  to  send  those  cases  over 
to  the  Board,  and  he  did  not  do  so. 

Now  then,  there  was  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that  they 
had  perhaps  a  thousand  cases  over  there,  and 
at  long  last,  the  former  Attorney  General, 
Eamsey  Clark,  came  to  my  office  and  said, 
"I  am  "advising  you  today  that  I  am  sending 
six  cases  to  the  Board  " 

Since  the  transition  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another,  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  advised  me  that  he  has  also  sent 
some  cases  to  the  Board  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  others. 

I  mention,  Mr.  Chalrmsin,  that  that  Is  the 
only  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government  that  has  the  authority  and  that 
exercises  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
pursuing  things  In  the  Internal  security  do- 
main, and  Instead  of  trying  to  weaken  that 
Board,  It  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  It 
ought  to  be  given  a  longer  lease  on  life,  and 
It  ought  to  be  given  p>erhaps  some  additional 
authority,  but  for  the  moment  at  least  we 
will  leave  It  stand. 

Otto  Otepka  would  be  an  execellent  mem- 
ber on  that  Board,  because  of  his  long  back- 
ground In  the  evaluation  and  In  the  investi- 
gation of  those  things  that  fall  in  the  In- 
ternal security  domain. 
That  Is  It. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  I  think  you  put 
your  finger  on  It.  the  devotion  to  duty  Is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  he  had. 
Senator  Dirksen.  Exactly. 
The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 
Senator  Hrttska.  Senator  Dirksen,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  which  were  held,  and 
they  were  protracted  and  extended  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  the  Internal  Secur- 
ity Subcommittee,  with  reference  to  the  se- 
curity system  and  the  reorganization  of  the 

Bureau  of  Consular  Sertvce 

Senator  Dirksen.  Consular  Secxirlty. 
Senator  Hrttska.  Security,  there  were  even- 
tually charges  filed  against  Otepka,  and  they 
were  13  in  number,  as  I  remember.  And,  there 
was  a  hearing,  and  the  hearing  officer  of  the 


Department  heard  the  testimony  and  found 
against  Otepka  on  all  13  charges. 

At  a  later  time,  however,  and  before  the 
case  was  appealed  to  higher  authority  within 
the  Department,  nine  of  those  charges  per- 
taining to  the  bum  bag  evidence  and  to  some 
of  the  other  things,  disclosure  of  documents 
unfairly  and  Illegally,  charges  four  to  13  were 
dismissed  and  cut  away  from  the  entire  pro- 
cedure. 

What  significance  do  you  attach  to  the  fact 
that  that  was  done  and  the  case  proceeded 
only  on  three  charges? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Simply  because  of  the 
harassment  that  was  Involved  and  shall  I  say 
the  suspicion  that  exlEted  there  In  the  Bu- 
reau? Who  shall  say  whether  that  bum  bag 
was  not  loaded  by  somebody  else  when  the 
Investigators  ciime  upon  It,  and  that  I 
thought  was  made  reasonably  clear  In  the 
course  of  those  hearing  that  I  attended. 

Senator  Hrttska,  Then,  there  was  bugging 
and  wiretapping  of  Otepka's  phone  that  made 
quite  a  furor  at  the  time,  and  there  was 
sworn  testimony  by  two  witnesses  who  were 
in  the  State  Dep.^rtmeat  Ft  the  time  they 
had  no  recollection  or  no  knowledge  of  wire- 
tapping or  bugging  of  Otepka's  phone  on  his 
premises. 

They  took  a  letter  from  Senator  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  as  I  remember,  or  maybe  a 
speech  on  the  Floor — the  letter  I  think  was 
addressed  to  Secretary  Rusk,  saying  that  the 
committee  had  information  of  bugging  and 
wiretapping  and  only  then  were  the  two  wit- 
nesses' memories  sort  of  refreshed  a  little 
bit  and  they  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  indicated  they  wanted  to  clarify 
their  testimony.  The  cLirlficatlon  consisted 
of  the  statement,  well,  now,  they  did  re- 
member that  wiretapping  was  affected,  that 
It  was  attempted  and  in  some  Instances  con- 
summated. 

Now,  my  further  recollection  is  that  one 
of  these  witnesses  is  stlil  with  the  State  De- 
partment, notwithstanding  that  rather  sordid 
failure  to  recall  an  event  as  significant  as 
wiretapping  Otepka's  phone. 

The  other  one  was  discharged  or  at  least 
he  resigned  and  after  a  few  months  in  law 
practice  he  turned  up  as  an  employee  of  an- 
other agency,  I  believe  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Now.  here  we  have  charges  against  Otepka 
in  which  he  was  found  guilty  eventually  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  doing  things  which 
were  illegal  and  yet  we  find  that  the  two  em- 
ployees Involved  in  this  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping incident  were  not  only  not  disci- 
plined, but  apparently  they  were  rewarded. 
Would  you  have  any  comment  as  to  the 
consistency  of  any  such  judgments  or  any 
disposition  of  those  two  cases? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  rs  I  recall,  I  think 
I  was  there  at  one  of  those  hearings,  or  more, 
and  I  thought  I  handed  one  of  these  jjartlcu- 
lar  people  a  screwdriver  and  I  asked — now, 
show  us  how  to  bug  a  telephone,  but  he  was 
very  reluctant  and  didn't  want  to  do  it,  and 
of  course  I  could  not  make  him  do  it. 

Senator  Hrttska.  The  hearings  were  long.  I 
think  your  statement  is  a  very  restrained 
version  and  a  summary  and  reference  to 
them,  but  I  do  recall  this  big  issue  came  up, 
that  apparently  one  of  the  issues  was  whether 
Otepka's  loyalty  should  be  on  a  parity  like 
this.  State  Department  first,  the  country  and 
the  Congress  somewhere  down  below  first 
priority,  and  that  Is  clearly  not  the  listing 
In  the  Code  of  Ethics  that  the  Statfe  Depart- 
ment has  promulgated,  nor  is  it  In  keeping 
with  that  section  652  that  you  read  from. 

Do  you  agree  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
disproportion  In  expecting  a  man  to  really 
compound  tabrlcated  testimony  out  of  loyalty 
to  the  Department  as  compared  to  an  Idea  of 
clearing  up  what  would  be  even  fabrications 
and  maybe  even  falsehoods  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  Is  charged  by  law 
to  have  oversight  over  all  of  these  things? 
Senator  Dirksen.  That  provision  In  the 
Code  Is  so  explicit  and  so  clear,  and  when 
duty  comes   in  conflict  with   an  Executive 


order  and  there  Is  a  statutory  provision,  it 
would  occur  to  me,  because  of  his  devotion 
to  the  country,  that  he  was  quite  in  the  right 
m  submitting  what  he  had  there  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  connection  with  his  tertl- 
mony  I  think  there  ought  to  be  submitted 
for  the  record  a  brief  that  Mr.  Otepka's  at- 
torney filed  because  it  is  fully  documented 
and  It  starts  at  the  beginning  and  goes  right 
up  to  the  end. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  Mr.  Sheehan's  re- 
ports in  the  New  York  Times  ought  to  be 
carried  in  the  record  and  third.  I  think  the 
editorial  which  was  written  in  pursuance 
of  the  Sheehan  stories  should  also  be  in  the 
record.  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  busi- 
ness there,  because  that  is  the  only  way  you 
can  point  out  how  easily  it  can  be  refuted 
and  whether  or  not  that  isn't  a  punitive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Tlie  Chairman.  It  will  be  admitted. 
(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix.) 

Senator  Hruska.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  purpose  of  the  record,  so  that  it  would 
be  available  for  general  inspection  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  wants  to  get 
into  it.  or  anybody  else,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  attach  also  and  include  In  the  record  the 
report  of  the  hearing  officer  as  originally 
made,  I  believe  that  was  Edward  A.  Dragon. 
it  looks  like,  and  his  slenature,  and  that  was 
in  December  1967;  and  then  there  was  a 
decision  on  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  a  decision  on  that,  and  finally 
the  decision  on  appeal  that  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Rusk  on  this  subject. 
The  Chairman.  It  will  iw  admitted. 
(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  ioimd 
in  the  appendix.) 

Senator  Hruska.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Otep- 
ka may  speak  for  himself,  and  I  simply  mar- 
vel at  his  "Etlck-to-it-tlveness"  as  they  used 
to  say,  and  his  willingness  to  go  through  all 
of  these  things.  He  has  endured  all  this  for 
a  5-year  period,  and  I  suppose  some  adverse 
comment  might  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
James  Stewart  of  Palatine.  111.,  to  raise  a 
defense  fund  for  him.  I  don't  know  how  Mr. 
Otepka  would  have  gotten  along  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  because  It  certainly  could  not 
have  been  done  out  of  his  wife's  salary, 
which  was  probably  the  only  income  he  had. 
So.  I  will  salute  him  for  his  devotion  to 
the  country  and  to  the  cause  of  internal 
security. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  present  who 
desires  to  testify  against  this  nominee? 
(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Otepka  will  you  identi- 
fy yourself  for  the  record? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  signed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Kennedy ^  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Mar>iand  ^Mr. 
Tydincs).  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart),  with  respect  to  certain 
matters  in  the  nomination  and  with 
respect  to  Otto  Otepka.  which  v>as  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  the  chaiitnan  of  the 
full  committee,  dated  May  5.  1969. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

US.  Sen.ite. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  5, 1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  discussions  at  the  Committee  meeting 
last  week,  we  believe  that  before  the  Com- 
mittee takes  up  the  nomination  of  Otto 
Otepka  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
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Board,  there  shotild  be  Included  In  the 
printed  record  Information  relating  to  the 
recent  question*  raised  about  Mr.  Otepka's 
finances  and  connections.  In  particular  we 
suggest  that  the  staff  obtain  from  Mr.  Otepka, 
and  from  Independent  inquiry  If  necessary, 
the  facts  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Mr.  Otepka's  source  of  Income,  other 
than  his  State  Department  salary,  since  1961. 

2.  The  precise  sources  and  amounts  of 
financing  for  Ur.  Otepka's  legal  fees,  living 
expenses,  travelling  espenses,  and  other  ex- 
penses since  1961. 

3.  Any  formal  or  Informal  connections  be- 
tween Mr.  Otepka  and  (1)  ifr.  Willis  Carto. 
(2)  the  John  Birch  Society,  (3)  the  Liberty 
Lobby,  or  (4)  any  other  persona  or  organiza- 
tions actively  associated  with  Mr.  Carto,  the 
Society  or  the  Lobby. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  a  report  that  Mr.  Otepka 
stated  In  response  to  questions  about  his  as- 
sociations: "I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
Ideological  orientation  of  any  one  I  am  as- 
sociated with;  and.  If  the  report  Is  accurate, 
Mr.  Otepka's  opinion  as  to  the  applicability 
of  a  similar  standard  to  others  being  con- 
sidered for  federal  employment  or  otherwise 
under  Inquiry  In  connection  with  security 
matters. 

5.  Mr  Otepka's  opinion  as  to  the  posslbUlty 
that  Individuals  and  groups  of  the  type  gen- 
erally described  as  "radical  right"  or  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  generally  described  as 
"Nazi"  might  under  certain  drcimistances 
constitute  a  threat  to  domestic  security. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  the  Issues  raised 
In  the  preceding  questions  were  Investigated 
and  considered  In  the  course  of  the  Executive 
Branch's  pre-nomlnatlon  procedures  regard- 
ing Mr.  Otepka. 

We  are  confident  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  Join  us  In  feeling  that  fairness 
to  the  nominee  and  to  the  public  requires 
that  these  matters,  which  have  been  raised 
publicly,  be  aired  and  resolved  within  the 
Committee  before  it  passes  on  the  nomina- 
tion. We  are  hopeful  also  that  Mr.  Otepka 
win  feel  free  to  take  this  opportxmlty  to  make 
any  further  comments  he  wishes  regarding 
the  office  to  which  he  has  been  nominated 
and  his  suitabUlty  for  It. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.   Kxitneot. 

Qttxktin  Bttrdick. 

Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RzcoRD  a  memorandum  that  was 
prepared  with  respect  to  the  various 
questions  that  were  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

„      „  Mar  9.  1969. 

To:  Senator  Eastland.  | 

Prom:  J.  O.  Sourwtne.  I 

Subject:  Inquiries  of  Senators  Hart,  Ken- 
nedy, Bixrdlck,  and  Tydlngs  respecting 
finances  and  connections  of  Otto  Otepka. 

In  compliance  with  your  Instructions  the 
staff  has  obtained  from  Mr.  Otepka,  and 
from  Independent  Inquiry  as  necessary,  the 
facts  called  for  by  the  questions  propounded. 

The  questions  are  repeated  below,  seriatim 
and  the  facts  obtained  by  the  staff  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  of  each  question 
are  set  forth.  Immediately  thereafter. 

1.  Mr.  Otepka's  source  of  income,  other 
than  his  State  Department  salary,  since  1961 

Since  1961,  Mr.  Otepka  has  had  Income, 
other  than  his  State  Department  salary,  only 
from  the  following  sources:  (A)  interest  on 
savings  accounts  and  stock  dividends;  (B) 
wife's  salary  as  a  school  teacher  (from  1965 
only);  (C)  daughter's  salary  (during  1968 
only);  (D)  director's  fees  (famUy  corpora- 
tion); (E)  sum  received  by  wife  In  1966  by 
gift  and  devise  from  her  aunt. 

2.  The  precise  sources   and   amounts   of 
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ftnancing  for  Mr.  OtepkaTs  legal  fees,  living 
expenses,  travelling  expenses,  and  other  ex- 
penses  since  1961. 

LEGAL   EXPENSE 

Total  legal  expense  Inctirred  In  connection 
with  Mr.  Otepka's  case  has  amounted  to 
$36,135,  of  which  $26,137  represented  legal 
fees  and  $1,008  represented  reimbursement  of 
cash  disbursement  by  coiuisel.  These  legal 
expenses  have  been  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  more  than  three  thousand 
different  contributors.  Most  of  the  contri- 
butions were  In  relatively  small  amounts, 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Over  $21,000 
of  this  amount  was  raised  by  American  De- 
fense Fund,  organized  In  1964  by  James  Stew- 
art of  Wood  Dale,  Illinois  (now  living  In 
Palatine,  Illinois)  In  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stewart  volunteered  his  assistance, 
after  having  read  In  the  newspapers  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  Intention  to  pursue  fully  all  of  his 
administrative  remedies,  and  to  take  his  case 
Into  the  courts,  If  necessary.  Mr.  Stewart  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  full  accounting  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  State  law,  and 
also  has  filed  an  accounting  with  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department. 

American  Defense  Fund  has  no  connec- 
tion of  any  kind  with  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, the  Liberty  Lobby,  or  Willis  Carto,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  sUted  his  In- 
terest In  the  Otepka  case  was  sparked  by  a 
newspaper  article  In  September  1963,  and 
that  m  the  fall  of  1964  he  undertook  to 
raise  money  for  Otepka's  defense  after  he 
learned  that  contributions  from  other  sources 
were  not  meeting  the  growing  legal  expenses 
of  the  case.  Mr.  Stewart  said  he  acted  as  an 
Individual  and  without  any  assistance  or 
prompting  from  any  organization. 

All  contributions  forwarded  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art went  directly  to  Mr.  Otepka's  counsel, 
Mr.  Roger  Robb. 

The  remainder  of  the  legal  expense  In  con- 
nection with  Otepka's  case  (between  $4,000 
and  $6,000)  was  paid  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  Individuals  not  associated  with 
American  Defense  Fund.  (Many  of  these 
contributions  were  made  In  checks  mailed 
directly  to  Mr.  Otepka's  counsel,  and  checks 
received  by  Mr.  Otepka  personnally  were 
tiimed  over  by  him  to  his  attorney.  Mr. 
Otepka  did  not  cash  any  such  checks,  nor 
receive  or  retain  the  proceeds  therefrom.) 
Of  these  Independent  contributions,  only  one 
was  In  a  very  large  amoimt,  to  wit:  a  check 
for  $2,500  received  by  Otepka's  covmsel  on 
April  2l8t.  1964,  from  Defenders  of  American 
Liberties,  a  non-profit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  nunols  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  civil  and  human 
rights.  All  other  Independent  contributions 
were  In  very  much  smaller  amounts. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  organization  known  as  Defenders  of 
American  Liberties,  the  Subcommittee  staff 
questioned  both  Dr.  Robert  Morris,  first 
president  of  the  organization  (who  resigned 
in  1962  to  become  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dallas,  and  who  Is  now  president  of 
the  University  of  Piano)  and  Mr.  J.  Pred 
Schlafiy  of  Alton,  Illinois,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Morris.  Both  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Schlafiy 
denied  any  personal  connection,  formal  or 
Informal,  with  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
Liberty  Lobby,  or  Mr.  WUlIs  Carto.  One  of 
foiu^en  persons  identified  as  directors  of 
Defenders  Is  I3r.  Clarence  Manlon,  former 
Dean  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
who  Is  reported  to  have  stated  he  Is  a  mem- 


ber of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Other  direc- 
tors of  Defenders  of  American  Liberties,  be- 
sides Mr.  Schlafiy,  are  Mr.  Roger  Pollansbee 
(Chairman  of  the  Board)  of  Evanston,  mj. 
nols;  Dr.  Edna  Pluegel,  chairman  of  the  De. 
partment  of  Phlloeophy  at  Trinity  CoUege 
Washington,  D.C.;  Mr.  Lyle  Munson,  pub-' 
Usher,  of  Linden.  N.J.;  Mr.  Bartlett  Richards, 
of  Florida;  Oeneral  William  Wilbur  of  High, 
land  Park,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Carl  Zeiss  of  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona;  Mr.  Don  Tobln,  realtor,  of 
Dallas,  Texas;  Mr.  Charlee  Keating,  Jr.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mr.  Norrls  Nelson  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  former  publisher  of  the  Calu- 
met (Illinois)  News  and  former  assistant  di- 
rector  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee;  and  Mr.  Brent  Zeppa  of  Tyler,  Tejua. 
None  of  these,  according  to  Dr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Schlafiy,  Is  known  to  either  of  them  ai 
a  member  of  or  connected  with  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  the  Liberty  Lobby. 

TRAVELtNO   EXPENSES 

Since  1961,  Mr.  Otepka  has  made  three 
roimd  trips,  by  air,  to  the  West  Coast,  in- 
cluding visits  to  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
California,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Seattle, 
Washington,  which  trips  were  not  paid  for 
by  Mr.  Otepka  out  of  his  own  private  funds. 
Two  of  these  trips  were  paid  for  by  a  num- 
ber of  Individual  citizens  who  had  no  fomuU 
group  or  organization  but  who  had  become 
Interested  In  Mr.  otepka's  case  as  a  result  of 
newspaper  publicity,  and  wanted  to  hear  him 
discuss  It.  Mr.  Otepka  talked  to  these  indi- 
vlduals  at  Informal  gatherings  only,  and 
confined  himself  to  discussion  of  his  own 
case,  avoiding  politics  or  on  other  matters. 
At  no  time  did  Mr.  Otepka  accept  an  hono- 
rarium of  fee  for  any  speech  or  talk.  The  third 
trip  referred  to  above  was  sponsored  by  a 
formal  group,  which  desired  to  give  Mr. 
Otepka  an  award.  Because  his  appearance  on 
this  occasion  was  to  be  publicly  advertised, 
Mr.  Otepka  sought  and  obtained  the  State 
Department's  approval  of  this  trip  before 
undertaking  It. 

Total  amoimts  of  Income  (exclusive  of  his 
own  salary)  available  to  Mr.  Otepka  and  his 
family  during  the  period  in  question,  which 
became  available  for  financing  his  expenses, 
as  Indicated  above,  were  as  follows: 

A.  Interest  on  savings  accounts  and  divi- 
dends on  stock  owned.  $1,711.00. 

B.  Director's  fees  (Web  Press  Engineering, 
Inc..  Addison,  Illinois,  a  family  corporation), 
$100.00.  (This  corporation  does  not  have  any 
government  contracts  whatsoever,  and  Mr. 
Otepka  does  not  own  any  stock  In  the  cor- 
jMsratlon.") 

C.  Mrs.  Otepka's  gross  earnings,  before 
taxes,  as  a  teacher  employed  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County  (Md.)  Board  of  Education: 
1965.  $3,260.00;  1966,  $8,432.00:  1967, 
$9,217.00;  1968,  $10,558.00.  (Since  1968.  when 
Mr.  Otepka  first  went  on  leave  without  pay, 
his  family  has  had  to  depend  solely  upon  his 
wife's  salary,  and  the  earnings  of  his  daugh- 
ter (referred  to  below)  to  meet  family  living 
expenses.) 

D.  Mr.  Otepka's  daughter  was  first  em- 
ployed during  1968.  and  in  that  year  earned 
$765.00  from  the  Washington  Post  Company 
fWTOP-TV)  and  $1,189.00  from  the  D.  L. 
Printing  Company.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  By  gift  and  bequest  to  Mrs.  Otepka 
from  her  aunt,  Mildred  Simon  (1966), 
$3,400.00. 

For  ready  reference.  Information  on  total 
amounts  of  Income  avaUable  to  the  Otepka 
family  during  each  of  the  years  1961  to  1968. 
Inclusive.  Is  shown  on  the  chart  below. 
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1961 


1962       1963       1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1?*l!,'  Ti**'"*' l°l-75        SO-OO          80        312             23          233.00           309  254 

Stock  dividends 26.88         35  46          42          59             11            ?1M             «  7> 

Directors  fees.  Web  Press  Engineering ^             "            ^*"             "  .iJ 

Wife's  gross  income  (salary) i"»fin — i'iii'nh o'^it'  in  iw 

Daughter's  gross  income  (salary) ^'^       8.432.00        9.217  10.558 

Gift  and  bequest  to  wife  from  aunt -""""""""!"'""!" 3'406'66 

"122        iTl         3^94     12.089.84         9^573  12.938 


Total 128.63       115.46 


3.  Any  formal  or  informal  con7^eetiont  be- 
tween Mr.  Otepka  and  (1)  Mr.  Willis  Carto, 
(2)  the  John  Birch  Society,  (3)  the  Liberty 
Lobby,  or  (4)  any  other  persons  or  organiza- 
tions actively  associated  vHth  Mr.  Carto.  the 
Society  or  the  Lobby. 

Mr.  Otepka  states  he  does  not  have  and 
hae  not  had  any  formal  or  Informal  oonnec- 
tlons  with  the  John  Birch  Society,  or  the 
Liberty  Lobby,  or  Mr.  WlUls  Oarto.  or  with 
any  other  persons  or  organizations  known  to 
him  to  be  actively  aseoclated  with  any  of  the 
above  three.  Mr.  Otepka  has  met  Mr.  Carto. 
having  seen  him  two  or  three  times,  Includ- 
ing one  occasion  on  whl6h  he  lunched  with 
Mr.  Carto  at  the  latter's  Invitation.  Nothing 
was  discussed  at  this  luncheon  except  the 
legal  aspects  of  Mr.  Otepka's  case. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  a  report  that  Mr.  Otepka 
stated  in  response  to  questions  about  his 
associations,  "I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
ideological  orientation  of  anyone  I  am  asso- 
ciated with";  and,  if  the  report  is  accurate. 
Mr.  Otepka's  opinion  as  to  the  applicability 
of  a  similar  standard  to  others  being  consid- 
ered for  federal  employment  or  othertoise 
under  inquiry  in  conTiection  iDith  security 
matters. 

Mr.  Otepka  states:  "This  Is  substantially 
the  tenor  of  an  answer  which  I  gave  on  two 
separate  occasions  to  two  newspapermen.  Mr. 
Neil  Sheehan  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Mr. 
Tim  Wheeler  of  the  Dally  World,  both  of 
whom  were.  In  my  judgment,  seeking  to  bait 
me  Into  making  some  statement  that  oould 
be  used  against  me.  I  would  consider  such 
an  answer  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety If  made  by  any  person  under  similar 
questlonliLg  by  such  reporters  in  like  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a 
question  regarding  either  my  associations  or 
my  associates,  asked  of  me  by  a  representa- 
tive or  official  of  the  U.S.  Government  having 
reason  and  authority  to  Inquire.  I  should  be 
as  fully  responsive  as  my  knowledge  would 
permit;  and  I  would  expect  any  other  person 
similarly  questioned  by  authority  and  with 
reason  t»  be  comparably  responsive." 

5.  Mr.  Otepka's  opinion  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  individuals  and  groups  of  the  type 
generally  described  as  "radical  right"  or  in- 
dividuals or  groups  generally  described  as 
"Nazi"  might  under  certain  circumstances 
constitute  a  threat  to  domestic  security. 

"Prom  my  general  knowledge  of  history 
and  my  27  years  of  experience  as  a  security 
officer.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  p>otentlal 
dangers  to  the  security  of  any  country  from 
acquisition  of  excessive  Infiuence  Oy  totali- 
tarian organizations  or  individuals  of  either 
the  right  or  the  left.  I  would  resist  with  every 
resource  at  my  command  any  attempt  to  es- 
tablish In  this  coiintry  a  Nazi,  or  Fascist,  or 
Communist  goveriunent.  or  any  other  form 
of  totalitarianism." 

6.  The  extent  to  which  the  issues  raised  in 
the  preceding  questions  were  investigated 
and  considered  in  the  course  of  the  Executive 
Branch's  prenomination  procedures  regarding 
Mr.  Otepka. 

The  staff  has  been  advised  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  Executive  Braneh  that  Mr.  Otepka's 
nomination  followed  the  usual  course,  in- 
cluding an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  a  security  clearance 
under  the  standards  of  Executive  Order 
10450. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  ssmopsis  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  is  actUEdly  a  synopsis  of  testimony 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  May  18,  1968.  I 
request  to  have  printed  only  that  testi- 
mony which  begins  in  the  middle  of  page 
6  and  goes  to  the  end  of  page  12  because 
I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  this  matter  since 
Mr.  Otepka  is  being  nominated  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

COMMNNIST    PARTY U.8.A. 

In  ^plte  of  their  factional  differences,  a 
"communlzed  America,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  Is 
the  "common  objective"  of  pro-Moscow,  pro- 
Chinese  and  Trotskylte  wings  of  the  com- 
munist movement.  While  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  has  been  more  open  In  Its  activi- 
ties since  Its  National  Convention  in  1966. 
"Its  objectives  have  remained^ the  same — to 
destroy  faith  In  the  American  system,  to 
shake  confidence  In  Its  leadership,  and  to 
subvert  the  ideals  of  Its  younger  generation," 
testified  the  FBI  Director. 

"Winding  as  a  thread  through  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Party's  program  is  its  unswerv- 
ing opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  said 
Mr.  Hoover.  This  position  was  never  more 
clearly  stated  than  during  a  speech  by  Party 
leader  Ous  Hall  at  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Qreat  October  Revolution  held  last  No- 
vember in  Moscow.  According  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
Hall  declared  that  the  "Communist  Party, 
USA,  wIU  continue  to  regard  the  struggle 
against  United  States  Imperialism  as  Its  pri- 
mary task  until  every  last  United  States  war- 
ship, tank,  plane,  soldier,  and  corporation 
have  been  removed  from  foreign  soil." 

The  communists,  Mr.  Hoover  told  the  Sub- 
committee, advocate  the  Unking  of  civil 
rights  and  antiwar  protests  Into  ".  .  .  one 
massive  movement  which  they  hope  will  ul- 
timately change  our  Qovernment's  policies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic." 

In  its  continued  effort  to  Infiuence  the 
younger  generation,  leading  communist  rep- 
resentatives made  54  speaking  appearances 
on  college  campuses  during  the  1966-1967 
academic  year.  With  Its  desire  to  capitalize 
on  the  radicalism  of  the  youthful  New  Left 
movement,  the  Party  also  hopes,  through 
this  speaking  campaign,  to  gain  recognition 
as  a  legitimate  political  party  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

With  a  self-estimated  membership  of 
13,000  and  the  assistance  of  a  reported 
100,000  sympathizers,  the  Party  plans  to 
broaden  Its  sphere  of  Infiuence,  said  Mr. 
Hoover,  through  re-establishing  Its  dally 
newspaper.  This  desire  has  approached  real- 
ization by  the  inheritance  of  half  of  a  Brook- 
lyn builder's  $2,600,000  estate  by  three 
trusted  Party  members. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Among  the  700  individuals  who  registered 
for  the  Washington,  D.C,  conference  of  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  were  more  than  300  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  its  youth  affili- 
ate, the  W.  E.  B.  DuBolse  Clubs  of  America, 
and  other  subversive  organizations.  This 
conference  with  others  led  to  the  massive 
demonstration  at  the  Pentagon  In  October, 
1967,  where  armed  Federal  troops  were  re- 
quired to  turn  back  the  demonstrators  whose 
primary  purpose  was  to  "shut  down"  that 
establishment. 

Commenting  on  the  New  Left  movement, 
which  he  termed  as  "anarchistic,"  Mr.  Hoover 
testified  that  Its  primary  spokesmen  have 
"hand  In  hand"  with  the  DuBols  Clubs  and 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  "... 
encouraged  youth  to  resist  the  draft  and  sub- 
ject the  Selective  Service  System  to  harass- 
ment and  agitation."  Mr.  Hoover  emphasized 
that  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
Is  "Infiltrated  by  Communist  Party  members 
and  Party  leader  Gus  Hall  has  described  the 
organization  as  part  of  the  'responsible  left' 
which  the  Party  has  'going  for  us." " 

CIVn,  RIGHTS   INVESTIGATIONS 

An  all-time  high  of  5.366  civil  rights  cases 
were  handled  by  the  FBI  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  said  the  FBI  Director,  and  this  repre- 
sented an  Increase  of  157  percent  In  the  five- 
year  period  since  1962.  These  Individual  civil 
rights  cases  were  In  addition  to  more  than 


5,000  cases  handled  by  the  FBI  dealing  with 
alleged  discrimination  in  places  of  public 
accommodation,  public  facility,  public  edu- 
cation and  employment  since  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

As  an  example  of  the  priority  attention 
the  FBI  gives  to  its  clvU  rights  investiga- 
tions, Mr.  Hoover  cited  the  1964  case  of  three 
civil  rights  workers  who  were  murdered  near 
Philadelphia,  Mississippi.  The  FBI  Director 
disclosed  that  this  successful  investigation 
cost  an  estmated  $815,000  and,  at  Its  height, 
required  the  assignment  of  258  Special 
Agents.  "During  the  summer  of  1967,"  testi- 
fied Mr.  Hoover,  assignment  ot  FBI  Special 
Agents  to  civil  rights  cases  "at  times  ranged 
upward  to  nearly  1.500"  men. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

During  the  1967  fiscal  year,  FBI- Investi- 
gated cases  resulted  in  a  total  of  197  convic- 
tions of  organized  crime  and  gambling  fig- 
ures. This  far  outstripped  any  prior  fiscal 
period,  said  Mr.  Hoover,  who  noted  that  new 
record  accomplishments  in  this  field  were  in 
the  offing  due  to  "more  than  600  hoodlum, 
gambling  and  vice  figures  awaiting  trial  In 
Federal  court  lor  violations  falling  vrtthln  the 
Bureau's  Jtirisdlctlon." 

Based  on  organized  crime  Information  dis- 
seminated by  the  FBI  to  local,  state  and  other 
Federal  agencies — which  totalled  more  than 
287.000  Items  during  fiscal  year  1967 — these 
other  agencies  arrested  3,748  vice  figures, 
mainly  on  charges  of  gambling,  prostitution, 
and  Illicit  alcohol;  seized  more  than  $997,000 
In  currency  and  gambling  paraphernalia;  and 
broke  up  dozens  of  professional  gambling  op- 
erations handling  literally  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  in  wagers.  Cooperation  of  this  type  has 
led  to  the  conviction  of  many  gangland 
leaders  cited  by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  testified 
that  the  FBI  has  made  Important  strides  In 
penetrating  the  organized  crime  conspiracy. 

SOVIET   MENACE 

Director  Hoover  deplored  a  growing  public 
apathy  ".  .  .  toward  communism,  its  danger 
to  this  country  and  also  toward  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Government."  He  noted 
that  certain  elements  belittle  United  States 
responsibilities  to  the  free  world  and  incor- 
rectly view  those  who  speak  out  against  com- 
muiLlsm  as  "alarmists." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  wish  to  read  portions  of  a  letter.  This 
could  be  the  entire  letter,  but  it  is  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  by  Mrs.  Otepka. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  you  know  there 
are  three  heroes  in  this  drama.  The  first 
one  is  Otto  Otepka,  who  continued  this 
vigilance  for  5  long  years,  because  he 
thought  he  was  right  and  he  did  not  per- 
mit his  convictions  to  relent  for  one  mo- 
ment. He  continued  his  struggle,  and 
some  3,000  friends  put  up  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  dollars,  anything  they  could 
get,  for  the  defense  fund,  and  at  last  pwir- 
tially  to  sustain  the  Otepkas. 

When  the  minority  report  against  this 
nomination  appeared,  Mrs.  Otepka  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  here  is  part  of  her  letter. 
She  stated: 

As  a  working  wife,  I  cannot  personally  re- 
main silent  regarding  the  implications  of 
your  question  that  you  be  provided  with 
"the  pwecise  sources  and  amounts  of  the 
financing  for  Mr.  Otepka's  living  expenses 
since  1961." 

I  want  the  people  of  this  country  to  know 
that  the  economic  reprisals  taken  against 
my  husband  for  telling  the  truth  to  a  con- 
gressional commlitee  necessitated  the  follow- 
ing measures  in  order  to  save  money  for  our 
use  in  the  long  battle  to  obtain  Justice: 
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1.  I  cut  my  husband's  hair  every  two  weeks. 
3.  I  made  all  my  clothes  and  my  daugh- 
ter's. 

3.  I  washed  and  Ironed  my  husband's 
shirts. 

4.  I  dry  clwuaed  all  the  family  clothing. 

5.  I  canned  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables 
from  our  home  grarden. 

6.  My  husband  cleaned  and  froze  his 
catches  of  fish  and  crabs  for  frequent  sum- 
mer meals 

7.  We  seldom  ate  faml.'y  meals  IS  restau- 
rants. I 

8.  My  husband  bought  ready-made,  inex- 
pensive but  serviceable  suits  of  clothing. 

9.  I  went  to  work  In  order  to  suppiemsnt 
our  income. 

Mrs.  Otepka  began  teaching  school  in 
1965  in  order  to  carry  on  this  vigil  with 
her  husband.  She  is  the  heroine  in  this 
drama  which  has  lasted  for  5  years. 

Speaking  for  myself,  as  a  member  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  I 
was  determined,   not  only   because  of 
Drew  Pearson,  but  also  many  others  that 
I  could  name,  that  we  would  fight  this 
thing  through  to  a  finish. 
The  f^Qish  comes  today. 
Mr.  Otepka  should  have  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate  for  the  task  that  he 
carried  on,  because  he  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous public  servant,  with  a  deep  con- 
viction for  truth  and  a  deep  devotion 
to  his  country. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
let  the  case  rest  right  there.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  is 
an  independent  Federal  agency  which  is 
supposed  to  decide  whether  organizations 
are  subversive,  and  whether  individuals 
are  members  of  subversive  organizations. 
The  Board  received  its  assismments  in 
1950  and  1954,  with  Congress  overriding 
President  Tinman's  veto  of  the  1950  leg- 
islation. Somehow,  nearly  20  years  later, 
it  seems  less  obvious  to  us  why  five  men 
should  be  paid  $36,000  a  year  just  to  give 
us  their  opinions  on  which  groups  and 
individuals  are  "subversive."  And  in  re- 
cent years  the  Board  in  fact  has 
atrophied  as  its  irrelevance  has  become 
apparent,  and  as  its  functioning  has  been 
constrained  by  Couit  decisions.  Never- 
theless, the  legislation  remains  on  the 
books,  the  Board  continues  to  exist,  and 
there  still  stands  a  vestige  of  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  faced  here  today  with  two  basic 
questions: 

First,  does  it  make  any  sense  at  all  to 
confirm  a  fifth  member  to  an  agency 
which  has  not  had  enough  work  even  to 
keep  one  member  busy?  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  easy.  In  a  time  of  budg- 
etary restraint,  personnel  freezes,  and 
high  defense  costs,  we  set  a  bad  example 
by  allowing  a  job  to  be  fiUed  just  for  the 
sake  of  filling  it. 

Second,  do  Mr.  Otepka 's  background 
and  record  indicate  that  he  will  be  able 
to  perform  properly  the  duties  of  a 
member  of  the  SACB?  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, these  duties  are  not  very  onerous. 
The  demands  on  the  members'  time  and 
energy  are  minimal.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Board  may  at  times  be 
called  upon  to  decide  cases,  its  duties  are 
sensitive  and  subtle  ones,  indeed.  The 
Board  acts  only  on  the  petition  of  the 
Attorney  General,  so  that  it  cannot  run 


away  on  its  own.  Yet,  since  it  Is  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  over-enthusi- 
asm of  that  ofBcial,  it  must  imdertake 
an  independent  and  open-minded  review 
of  his  determinations.  If  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  be  even  more  demanding  than 
the  Attorney  General  in  its  standards  of 
proof,  its  insistence  on  fair  procedure, 
and  its  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  speech  and  association,  then 
truly  it  serves  no  function  whatsoever. 
Since  this  is  the  essence  of  Its  role — 
interposing  a  barrier  of  both  substance 
and  procedure  against  the  possibility  of 
excesses  by  the  executive  branch — the 
members  of  the  Board  should  be  people 
who  have  demonstrated  a  dedication  to 
due  process,  a  commitment  to  civil  liber- 
ties, and  a  faith  in  the  ability  of  our 
society  to  tolerate  the  broadest  de- 
partures from  orthodoxy. 

I  regret  I  cannot  conclude  that  the 
nominee  before  us  meets  these  qualifica- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  disciplinary  action  by  his  superiors  in 
the  course  of  his  former  employment. 
Their  action  was  sustained  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  by  his  subse- 
quent superiors  of  the  opposite  political 
party — including,  I  might  say.  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary'  of  State  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  was  a  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  Urutert  States.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  fully  familiar  with  his  perform- 
ance, and  they  determined  that  he  was 
not  suitable  for  the  job  he  held,  a  job 
not  unrelated  to  the  duties  of  the  Board. 
We  thus  have  what  we  lawyers  call  an 
"a  fortiori"  situation.  If  this  nominee  was 
found  incapable  of  holding  a  minor 
security  post  within  an  executive  agency, 
how  can  he  be  qualified  to  hold  a  higher 
position  with  a  security  organization 
whose  potential  jurisdiction  runs  every- 
where? We  Tv'ould  have  to  have  some 
showing  of  new  facts  evidencing  a  change 
in  the  man,  or  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  demotion,  to  justify  giving  him  a 
higher  post.  None  has  been  presented.  In 
this  context,  there  is  the  highest  burden 
of  proof  on  the  supporters  of  the  nomi- 
nation to  demonstrate  the  nominee's 
judgment,  sensitivity,  and  discretion,  but 
the  additional  facts  about  the  nominee 
which  have  become  available  have  hardly 
contributed  to  that  demonstration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  exer- 
cise all  due  care  in  considering  this  ap- 
pointment. Surely,  this  is  not  the  case 
of  a  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  official  who 
is  part  of  the  President's  team  and  whose 
appointment  is  thus  presumptively 
within  the  broadest  possible  discretion 
of  the  President.  Instead,  we  are  free  to 
vote  our  consciences  on  the  present  nomi- 
nation without  any  presumptions. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  SACB  does 
not  need  a  fifth  member,  and  because 
the  present  nominee  has  not  demonstra- 
ted the  qualifications  which  a  member  of 
that  agency  should  have,  I  believe  that 
we  should  not  consent  to  this  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  this  nomi- 
nation is  defeated. 

It  is  understandable  why  some  well-in- 
tentioned people  may  have  been  misled 
by  some  of  the  statements  made  about 
this  nomination.  All  of  us  have  read  and 


heard  suggestions  that,  because  certain 
Individuals  supported  Mr.  Otepka  during 
his  long  ordeal  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  Mr.  Otepka  Is  branded 
with  their  particular  philosophy.  Those 
who  seek  to  persuade  their  readers  or 
listeners  with  such  gullt-by-assoclatlon 
logic  do  a  disservice  not  only  to  Mr. 
Otepka  but  also  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

A  vote  against  this  motion  and  a  vote 
to  conflnn  Mr.  Otepka  will  put  the  Sen- 
ate clearly  on  record  that  it  will  take 
more  than  the  gullt-by-association  tech- 
nique to  block  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  one  whose  loyalty  to  our 
country  and  opposition  to  Its  enemies 
are  beyond  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  recommital  and  against  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Otepka.  After  searching 
the  statutes  and  looking  at  the  work  of 
the  Board.  I  cannot  find  that  it  has  a 
function  to  perfoim  that  could  not  better 
be  perforn.ed  by  existing  agencies  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Board  Itself  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  quietly  Into  oblivion. 
Mr.  President,  for  20  months,  from 
April  1966  until  January  1968,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  did  not 
have  a  single  hearing.  It  is  a  Board  with 
five  members  at  salaries  of  $36,000  per 
year  for  each  member,  a  general  coun- 
sel at  $26,000.  an  assistant  general  coun- 
sel at  $20,200  and  office  expenses  of  $94,- 
000  for  a  total  1969  budget  of  $344,000. 
During  the  18  months  since  January 
1968,  the  Board  has  held  six  hearings. 
During  the  approximately  1,050  working 
days  in  the  past  3  years  and  2  months, 
the  Board  has  held  14  days  of  hearings 
and  6  days  of  executive  sessions  on  these 
hearings. 

If  the  Board  conducts  hearings  at  the 
same  pace  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
the  cost  per  case  heard  will  be  about 
$100,000.  Or  put  another  way,  the  Board 
will  do  about  1  good  day  of  work  for 
every  50  v.'orking  days,  which  I  submit 
is  a  pretty  leisurely  pace  even  for  an  in- 
stitution as  jaded  as  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  fact  is  the  Board  does  not  have 
any  function  that  cannot  be  better  per- 
formed by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
FBI,  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Board  has  no  power  to  investigate 
or  initiate  any  action  on  its  own. 

The  responsibility  of  investigating 
and  gathering  evidence  on  subversive 
activities  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions Is  in  the  Congress,  the  FBI.  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  seems  rather  ironic  to  continue 
spending  $344,000  per  year  on  this 
Board  when  most  of  its  functions  have 
been  terminated  by  Court  decisions  and 
the  rest  could  better  be  handled  by  other 
executive  agencies. 

The  Board  ought  to  be  abolished; 
therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my  po- 
sition on  this  particular  appointment  is 
philosophic,  and  not  personal.  I  quite 
agree  with  those  who  have  said  that  the 
usefulness  of  this  Board  Is  past;  that  it 
should  be  abolished;  that  we  are  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  for  work  that  could 
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be  performed  by  the  Justice  Department 
or  FBI.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote 
to  recommit.  If  that  vote  falls  to  carry, 
however,  I  cannot  carry  my  vote  against 
the  individual  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
vote  to  confirm  the  nomination. 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  little  refreshing  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  if,  instead  of  telling  the  partial 
facts,  the  whole  facts  are  related  to  the 
Senate  for  its  guidance. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin just  reflected  on  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  for  20  months 
of  inactivity.  But  what  is  the  rest  of  the 
story?  Well,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  that 
they  were  under  an  inhibition  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  appellate  court  in  Wash- 
ington and,  likewise,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  they  could  not  move  a  muscle.  Mean- 
while, the  Senator's  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin was  trying  to  get  the  Board  abol- 
ished by  appearing  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  take  away  the 
funds  of  the  Board. 

I  undertook  to  meet  that  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and,  with  staff,  we  had  to 
labor  to  put  that  Internal  Security  Act 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
the  court,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  job.  But 
when  we  got  it  done,  and  the  Senate  put 
the  seal  of  approval  upon  it,  and  like- 
wise the  House,  I  then  went  to  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  Attorney  General,  and  said, 
•Under  the  law,  you  start  sending  cases 
to  that  Board,  or  you  will  not  have  heard 
the  last  of  it,"  and  I  was  after  Ramsey 
Clark  to  do  it.  Finally,  he  sent  some  cases 
to  the  Board,  and  for  the  first  time  they 
could  go  to  work. 

So  there  were  15  months  of  inactivity, 
laboring  under  the  difficulty  of  the  War- 
rent  court — if  you  have  got  to  know  the 
truth.  That  is  wnere  the  decision  came 
down.  We  have  been  around  here  for 
only  5  months.  We  have  had  an  Attorney 
General  for  only  5  months,  or  a  little  less. 
That  Board,  just  last  week,  was  In  Cali- 
fornia and  it  has  conducted  some  very 
successful  hearings. 

Why  do  they  not  tell  the  Senate  the 
whole  story?  It  is  just  about  time  that  we 
quit  sharing  with  the  Senate  a  few 
crumbs  of  fact  so  that  they  can  mislead 
themselves. 

The  motion  to  recommit  the  nomina- 
tion ought  to  be  overwhelmingly  voted 
down,  in  justice  to  Otto  Otepka,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  vote  by  which  his  nomi- 
nation was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  now  vote. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Otto  P.  Otepka  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  has  been  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  for  several  weeks. 

This  nomination  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  3.  There  is  a  printed  report,  with 
individual  and  minority  views. 

In  discussing  this  nomination,  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  in  the  com- 
mittee report;  except  that  I  do  want  to 
affirm  my  own  adherence  to  that  report, 
and  my  own  very  strong  feeling  that  Mr. 
Otepka  is  highly  qualified,  by  temper- 
ment,  education,  and  experience,  to  fill 
the  position  for  which  he  has  been  nom- 
inated. 


For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not 
have  given  the  matter  particular  atten- 
tion before  now,  it  might  be  well  to  put 
a  summary  of  the  Otepka  case  into  the 
Record. 

The  ^tory  of  the  Otepka  case  has  been 
summarized  many  times.  One  of  the  best 
jobs  was  done  by  Charles  Stevenson  and 
William  J.  Gill,  whose  article  appeared 
in  the  August  1965  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  article  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  pwint  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oroeai.  of  Otto  Otepka 
(By  Charles  Stevenson,  with  William  J.  Gill) 

Why  have  State  Department  employes 
been  using  the  tactics  of  a  police  state  to 
oust  a  dedicated  security  officer  whose  only 
Bin  seems  to  be  loyalty  to  his  country? 

A  few  minutes  before  noon  on  Friday, 
June  27,  1963,  Otto  P.  Otepka.  chief  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  security-evaluations 
division,  was  sximmoned  to  the  office  of  his 
immediate  superior,  John  P.  RelUy,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Security. 
Bellly  tossed  him  a  one-page  memorandum. 
"Effective  immediately,"  the  memo  said,  "you 
are  detailed  to  a  special  project  updating 
the  Office  of  Security  Handbook.  You  will 
remove  forthwith  to  Room  38A05." 

Within  a  half-hour  of  this  ouster,  Otepka's 
office  safes  and  flle  cabinets,  which  contained 
extensive  security  information  on  State  De- 
partment personnel,  were  seized.  The  same 
thing  was  happening  to  two  veterans  secu- 
rity officers  who  worked  under  Otepka. 

These  police-state  tactics  were  used  not 
against  men  suspected  of  subversion.  They 
were  used  against  men  who  had  been  try- 
ing to  flglU  subversion — the  professional 
"security  men"  whose  job  it  is  to  try  to  keep 
the  government  service  free  of  communists 
and  persons  who  might  fall  under  their 
influence. 

The  story  of  Otto  Otepka.  a  tall,  quiet, 
darkly  handsome  man  of  50,  is  still  without 
an  ending,  and  on  Its  outcome  hang  two 
vitally  Important  Issues.  One  Is  whether  we 
shall,  without  hysterics  and  false  accusa- 
tions, fight  attempts  to  subvert  our  govern- 
ment. The  other  is  whether  Congress — the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people— shall 
presen'e  our  right  to  oversee  the  behavior 
of  the  officials  in  the  executive  branch. 

Many  kinds  of  subversion  are  practiced 
today  by  the  communists.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  to  detect  Is  "policy  sabotage,"  a  de- 
vice by  which  seemingly  innocent  decisions 
cover  up  disruption  and  delay  of  crucial 
activities.  A  classic  example  occurred  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II:  Harry  Dexter 
White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
withheld  vitally  needed  shipments  of  gold 
ordered  by  Congress  to  bolster  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  currency,  thus  contributing  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  currency.  The  Nationalist  ar- 
mies were  left  unpaid  and  starving,  an  easy 
prey  to  Mao  Tse-ttmg*  communists. 

This  type  of  sabotage  is  doubly  dangerous 
because  it  creates  suspicion  and  confusion. 
Manv  who  supported  the  wild  charges  of  the 
late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  In  the  early 
1950's.  for  Instance,  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween policy  sabotage  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment, and  they  besmirched  the  reputation  of 
innocent  people.  Otto  Oteplca  was  never  such 
a  zealot.  His  very  background  made  him 
respect  the  underdog.  The  son  of  an  immi- 
grant Czech  blacksmith,  he  had  come  to 
Washington  In  1936  as  a  government  mes- 
senger. In  1942,  alter  earning  a  law  degree 
at  night  at  Columbus  University  (now  the 
law  school  of  Catholic  University),  he  be- 
came an  Investigator  for  the  Civil  Service 


Commission.  Following  Navy  service  In 
World  War  II,  he  returned  to  the  commis- 
sion, became  an  expert  on  communist  sub- 
version and  supervised  a  large  staff  analyz- 
ing cases  under  the  Federal  Employes  Loyalty 
Program. 

It  was,  in  part,  his  sense  of  perspective  that 
led  one  veteran  security  officer  to  call  him 
"the  best  evaluator  in  government."  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  on  June  16, 
1953.  brought  him  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  President  Eisenhower's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10460.  designed  to  set  security 
standards  for  all   federal   agencies. 

By  1957  Otepka  was  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Seciulty — the  Department's  highest 
clvll-servlce  security  Job — and  working  head 
of  State's  global  personnel-security  orga- 
nization. In  1958  the  State  Department 
awarded  him  its  Meritorious  Service  Award. 
The  citation,  signed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  declared  that  Otepka  "has  shown 
himself  consistently  capable  of  sound  judg- 
'Inent,  creative  work  and  the  acceptance  of 
unusual  responsibility."  His  1960  depart- 
mental efficiency  report  noted  that  to  his 
knowledge  of  communism  and  its  subversive 
efforts  in  the  United  States  "he  adds  perspec- 
tive, balance  and  good  Judgment." 

Yet,  as  he  was  receiving  these  plaudits  from 
his  superiors,  Otepka  was  incurring  the  em- 
nity  of  an  Influential  clique  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  chafed  at  security  procedures. 
Soon  after  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
over  In  1961,  these  persons  began  to  act. 
Otepka  found  his  recommendations  were  be- 
ing ignored  or  overruled. 

Then  there  occurred  the  strange  case  of 
William  Wieland,  a  controversial  foreign- 
service  officer  who  had  been  Caribbean  desk 
officer  during  the  early  days  of  Fidel  Castro 
The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
investigating  Wieland's  role  in  U.S.  support 
of  the  Cuban  revolution,  declared  that  he 
could  not  "escape  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility" for  Castro's  takeover.  Among  other 
things,  the  subcommittee  uncovered  evidence 
that  Wieland  had  withheld  crucial  intelli- 
gence reports  warning  of  Castro's  communist 
ties. 

Conducting  an  investigation  vmder  specific 
Department  orders,  Otepka  In  1961  reported 
he  found  no  proof  Wieland  was  a  communist, 
but  he  amassed  evidence  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  "policy  Impedance"  and  had  "lied" 
both  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  and  to 
State's  own  investigators.  Otepka  recom- 
mended that  higher  authorities  consider 
dismissing  him  as  unsuitable. 

For  an  answer,  on  September  18,  1961. 
William  Boswell,  an  old-line  foreign-service 
officer  and  at  the  time  Otepka's  immediate 
superior,  ordered  Otepka  to  clear  Wieland 
immediately  without  the  required  written 
findings  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Otepka  refused. 

The  Department  made  its  first  formal  move 
to  get  rid  of  Otepka  less  than  six  weeks  later. 
On  November  1.  1961,  Boswell  called  Otepka 
into  his  office  and  announced  that  25  Security 
Office  jobs  were  being  eliminated.  Otepka 
was  being  demoted  to  chief  of  a  32-man  evpl- 
uatlon  staff. 

Many  men  would  have  q\ilt  In  disgust. 
Otepka  stayed  on,  even  though  his  old  job. 
supposedly  abolished  for  economy  reasons, 
was  later  restored  with  someone  else  filling 
it. 

Then  John  F.  RelUy  arrived  as  the  new 
director  of  the  Office  of  Security.  Now 
Otepka^  recommendations  and  memoran- 
dums were  bounced  back  with  critical  nota- 
tions. And  weird  things  began  to  happen.  At 
10:30  pjn.  on  March  24  Otepka  returned  to 
his  office  after  an  evening  of  bowling  and 
startled  two  of  RelUy's  aides  there.  Later,  an 
electronics  technician  told  him,  "Yoik  phone 
is  bugged."  Another  reported  that  there  were 
concealed  listening  devices  planted  in  his 
office.  One  weekend  his  office  safe  was  drilled 
open.  And  a  mystery  man  with  binoculars 
sat  outside  Otepka's  i^ome  night  after  night. 
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By  early  1983  the  Mtuatlon  epitomized  by 
the  barassment  of  Otepka  had  become  ao 
eiltlcal  that  the  State  Department's  entire 
pemonnel  security  apparatus  was  on  the 
▼erge  of  collapse.  The  Atomic  Energy  Ck>m- 
mlsalon.  In  granting  access  to  atomic  secrets, 
refused  to  accept  State  Department  Investl- 
gattona,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  National  Security  Council 
deficiencies  and  shortcomings  In  State's  se- 
curity operations. 

At  this  point,  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  resumed  Its  hearings. 
During  February  and  March  1863  It  asked 
Otepka  whether  the  Department  was  clear- 
tog  possible  security  risks  de^lte  warnings 
from  the  Evaluation  Division.  Otepka  de- 
clared It  was.  RelUy  denied  this.  As  the  hear- 
ings  progressed,  more  and  more  discrepancies 
developed  between  Otepka's  testimony  and 
BellJy's  rejoinders.  The  contradictions  were 
»o  serious  that  on  May  23  subcommittee 
counsel  J.  G.  Sourwlne  called  Otepka  to  his 
Capitol  Hill  office.  "One  of  you  is  lying  under 
oath."  he  said.  "If  you  have  evidence  to  prove 
you're  right,  you'd  better  produce  It." 

That  night  Otepka  paced  hU  basement 
study  at  home.  "The  Code  of  Ethics  for  Gov- 
ernment Employees,"  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1958,  requires  all  civil  servants  to  put 
loyalty  td  country  above  loyalty  to  govem- 
mem  depaTtments.  Federal  Statutes  speclfl- 
cally  guarantee  their  right  "to  furnish  in- 
formation to  Congress  shall  not  be  interfered 
with." 

Shortly  thereafter  Otepka  sent  the  sub- 
committee 25  unclassified,  two  "confidential  " 
six  "ofllclal  use  only,"  and  three  "limited  offi- 
cial use"  documents  and  memos.  Point  by 
point  these  papers  upheld  the  truth  of  Otep- 
ka's testimony. 

Four  weeks  later,  on  June  27,  Otepka  was 
given  the  meaningless  assignment  of  updat- 
Ing  the  Security  Office  Handbook. 

On  August  14,  1963,  Otepka  suffered  the 
next  step  in  his  degradation— he  was  ac- 
cused by  his  superiors  at  State  of  violating 
the  Worid  War  Espionage  Act.  He  was  charged 
with  spying  for  the  U.S.  Senate  by  turning 
over  "confidential"  documents  (the  papers 
which  cleared  him  of  perjury).  After  three 
days  of  questioning,  the  FBI  threw  out  the 
case  against  him. 

Then,  on  September  23,  1963,  the  State 
Department  fired  Otepka  for  actions  "unbe- 
coming an  officer  of  the  Dejjartment  of  State" 
(specifically,  supplying  legitimate  informa- 
tion to  U.S.  Senators).  Otepka  appealed  the 
case,  under  State  Department  regulations. 
Sen.  Thomas  Dodd,  vice  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee,  protested  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  but  Rusk  recon- 
firmed the  proposed  dismissal.  Dodd  then 
stormed  onto  the  Senate  floor  on  November 
5,  castigating  the  Department  for  "chasing 
the  policeman  instead  of  the  culprit,"  and  he 
exploded  a  bombshell:  "Although  a  State 
Department  official  has  denied  under  oath  a 
tap  on  Otepka's  telephone,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  proof  that  the  tap  was  Installed" a 

clear  violation  of  State's  own  regulations. 

That  night  the  Department's  top  legal  ad- 
visers called  in  Reilly  and  Elmer  D.  HIU.  an 
electronics  technician,  and  had  them  sign 
betters  asking  the  subcommittee  for  the  right 
to  "clarify"  and  "amplify"  their  earlier  sworn 
testimony  that  they  had  not  tapped  Otepka's 
telephone.  Rellly's  story  now  changed  to : 

"On  March  18  I  asked  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Hill 
to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  feasibility  of 
Intercepting  conversations  in  Mr.  Otepka's 
office.  I  made  It  clear  to  Mr.  Hill  that  I  did 
not  wish  any  conversations  to  be  intercepted 
at  that  time."  But  days  later  Hill  confessed 
to  the  subcommittee  that  he  had  tapped  "a 
dozen,  perhaps  more"  of  Otepka's  telephone 
conversations  under  Rellly's  orders. 

Even  after  that,  despite  a  written  protest 
approved  by  the  entire  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Rusk  declared  that  prose 
cutlon  of  the  Otepka  case  would  be  "vigor' 


oualy  pursued."  Security  Office  division  chiefs 
were  officially  notified  that  all  who  "are  dis- 
loyal" to  the  Secretary  will  be  'Identified  and 
ousted.  We  have  lost  face,  and  it's  up  to  lu 
to  regain  It." 

Since  then  the  State  Department  haa  al- 
lowed little  to  leak  out.  Otepka,  waiting  for 
the  chance  to  fight  for  reinstatement,  still 
goes  to  the  State  Department  every  Monday 
through  Friday.  In  accordance  with  Civil 
Service  rules,  he  still  draws  his  $19,310  an- 
nual salary,  but  he  is  not  given  any  useful 
tasks.  He  is.  In  effect,  In  exile  within  the 
Department,  and  many  of  his  associates  are 
afraid  even  to  say  hello  to  him. 

Seldom  has  an  issue  reached  so  deep  Into 
the  roots  of  our  governmental  system.  For 
if  Otepka  loses  his  appeal,  now  set  for  October 
11,  it  will  set  new  precedents  for  conduct  of 
government.  Men  like  William  Wleland,  who 
withheld  information  about  Castro,  vrtll  know 
that  they  are  safe  from  accountability.  He 
is  still  in  the  State  Department  and  baa 
since  been  promoted.  Men  like  Reilly,  who 
deceived  a  Senate  subcommittee,  will  know 
that  playing  the  bureaucracy's  game  pays 
off — he  presently  holds  a  highpajrlng  Job 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. And  the  thousands  of  dedicated  public 
officials — the  Otepkas  and  those  in  other  gov- 
ernment agencies — will  have  learned  their 
lesson:  In  government.  If  you  see  something 
going  wrong,  forget  it.  Says  Senator  Dodd: 
"If  those  forces  bent  on  destroying  Otepka 
and  the  no-nonsense  security  approach  he 
represents  are  successful,  who  knows  how 
many  more  Chinas  or  Cubas  we  may  lose?" 
The  American  people  can  offer  only  one 
answer:  Loud,  sustained  protest  to  President 
Johnson  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Until  the  men  of  Otto  Otepka's  stamp 
are  safe  in  their  Jobs,  with  full  authority  to 
enforce  a  wise  security  program,  the  nation 
can  have  no  reasonable  assurance  It  Is  safe 
from  enemies  within. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Since  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  coimnlttee  who  submitted 
minority  views  have  raised  the  question 
of  Mr.  Otepka's  activities  in  the  State 
Department  as  an  implied  reason  for 
disapproving  the  pending  nomination, 
some  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Otepka  case  certainly  appears  pertinent. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President — the  sad 
fact  is — that  the  actions  taken  against 
Mr.  Otepka  by  the  Department  of  State 
were  in  the  nature  of  reprisals  because 
he  told  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  the  truth,  and  disclosed 
wrongdoing  and  bad  security  practices 
within  the  Department. 

Various  issues  were  involved  in  the 
Otepka  case. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is- 
sues was  the  right  of  a  committee  of  this 
body  to  have  access  to  basic  documen- 
tary evidence  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  truth.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  documentary  evidence  was  essen- 
tial because  officials  of  the  Department 
had  lied  to  the  committee  about  the 
facts.  The  hearing  record  showed  a 
sharp  conflict  of  testimony,  with  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Otepka  having  been 
flatly  contradicted  by  subsequent  tes- 
timony from  officers  of  the  Department 
superior  to  him  in  rank. 

At  this  point  the  subcommittee  de- 
manded, and  I  think  quite  properly  de- 
manded, that  Mr.  Otepka  bring  in  what- 
ever documentary  evidence  might  be 
available  to  support  his  testimony, 
which  had  been  contradicted  by  his  sup- 
eriors. 

Mr.  Otepka  met  this  demand  by  pro- 
ducing indisputable  evidence  that  he  had 


indeed  told  the  truth,  and  that  his  su- 
periors had  lied. 

This  was  the  transmission  of  docu- 
ments which  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"leak."  But,  Mr.  President,  the  wort 
"leak"  carries  the  connotation  of  being 
somehow  surreptitious.  Hiere  was  noth- 
ing surreptitious  about  the  production  of 
this  information  by  Mr.  Ot^ka.  Mr. 
Otepka  was  called  to  the  offices  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  there  it  was  de- 
manded of  him  that  he  produce  evi- 
dence, if  he  could,  to  resolve  the  con- 
tradictions between  his  own  testimony 
and  that  of  his  superiors.  Mr.  Otepka 
produced  such  evidence,  and  it  was  put 
in  the  subcommittee's  hearing  recort, 
and  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee's demand  for  the  evidence  and 
Mr.  Otepka's  production  of  it  were 
spread  on  the  recort. 

If  witnesses  before  congressional  com- 
mittees cannot  give  truthful  testimony 
about  wrong-doing  or  bad  security 
within  the  executive  branch,  without 
facing  severe  reprisals  from  their  su- 
periors, how  are  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress going  to  get  the  facts  upon  which 
to  base  sound  legislative  action? 

We  uphold  our  own  prerogatives,  as 
Members  of  this  body,  when  we  support 
the  right  of  Otto  Otepka  to  do  what  he 
did. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  "some 
common  misconceptions  about  the 
Otepka  case  which  should  be  corrected. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Otepka  did  not 
come  to  the  committee  as  a  voluntary 
informant.  He  was  called  before  the  com- 
mittee after  State  Department  officials 
had  identified  him  as  the  one  individual 
most  likely  to  have  particular  informa- 
tion which  the  committee  wanted. 

After  he  came  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Otepka  was  not  a  ready  critic  of 
either  the  State  Department  or  of  his  su- 
periors, or  any  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
he  did  everything  a  witness  honorably 
could  do  to  avoid  sasang  anything  criti- 
cal of  either  the  Department  or  of  other 
departmental  officers. 

Another  misconception  about  the 
Otepka  case  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's original  order  with  respect  to 
Otepka  was  upheld  on  appeal.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  The  original  order  called  for 
Otepka's  dismissal.  This  was  found  not 
justified.  The  original  order  then  was 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  a  reprimand 
and  a  reduction  in  grade,  with  a  cut  in 
pay.  Mr.  Otepka  continued  to  appeal, 
for  he  felt  he  had  done  nothing  deserving 
of  any  punishment.  On  that  I  agree  with 
him. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  modification 
of  the  State  Department's  original  orter 
dismissing  Otepka  made  it  much  more 
difficult  for  him  to  caiTy  on  his  appeal, 
since  a  reprimand  Is  considered  to  be  an 
administrative  action  from  which  there 
is  no  right  of  appeal,  and  the  right  of 
appeal  from  a  reassignment  is  much 
more  narrow  than  the  right  of  appeal 
from  an  orter  of  dismissal. 

When  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced its  dismissal  proceedings 
against  Otto  Otepka,  the  Department 
stated  that  13  separate  charges  against 
Otepka  had  been  made:  and  these  13 
charges  were  made  public. 
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Some  of  these  charges,  couched  in  the 
language  used  by  the  Department, 
sounded  quite  serious. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  charge  that 
Mr.  Otepka  was  responsible  for  mutilat- 
ing classified  documents  in  violation  of  a 
criminal  statute. 

There  was  a  charge  that  he  had  been 
responsible  for  improper  declassification 
of  documents. 

For  more  than  3  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  circulated  these  charges 
against  Mr.  Otepka.  But  when  it  finally 
got  around  to  trying  the  case,  the  Depart- 
ment dropped  10  of  the  13  charges. 

Mr.  Otepka  asked  for  an  opportimlty 
to  bring  in  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
charges  the  Department  had  dropped.  He 
argued  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
show  that  these  charges  were  false.  He 
argued  further  that  the  Department's 
action  in  bringing  false  charges  against 
him,  and  then  dropping  those  charges 
just  before  the  hearings,  was  in  itself 
evidence  of  harassment. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  denied  the  right  to 
bring  in  any  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
charges  which  the  Department  had 
chosen  to  drop.  The  Department,  how- 
ever, in  making  public  announcement 
that  the  hearing  on  Mr.  Otepka's  appeal 
was  finally  about  to  begin,  recapitulated 
all  13  of  the  charges  originally  made,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  notice  already  had 
been  given  to  Mr.  Otepka  that  10  of  the 
13  charges  were  being  dropped. 

The  only  three  charges  retained,  after 
10  charges  were  dropped,  involved  allega- 
tions that  Mr.  Otepka  gave  confidential 
documents  to  an  unauthorized  person. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  at  all  about 
the  facts  of  what  happened.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  these  facts  were  spread  on 
the  committee's  record.  The  only  ques- 
tions at  issue  involved  how  to  interpret 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Otepka  produced  certain  docu- 
ments in  response  to  the  demand  by  the 
committee  for  evidence  to  establish 
whether  Otepka,  or  his  superiors  in  the 
State  Department,  had  given  false  testi- 
mony. 

Was  the  production  of  these  docu- 
ments, imder  the  circumstances,  a  viola- 
tion of  an  Executive  order? 

Was  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  so-called  "imauthorized 
person,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
documents  were  received  by  him  in  his 
ofiQcial  capacity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  placed  in  the  committee's 
record? 

Giving  a  document  to  the  top  staff 
man  of  a  Senate  committee,  for  inclusion 
in  the  committee's  record,  is  just  one 
way  of  giving  the  document  to  the  com- 
mittee. Is  a  Senate  committee  to  be  re- 
garded as  unauthorized  to  receive  confi- 
dential documents? 

Of  course,  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  authorized  to  receive  confidential 
documents;  and  if  committee  staff  mem- 
bers cannot  receive  communications  for 
the  committee,  it  wHl  be  difficult  indeed 
for  the  committees  to  function. 

There  appears  to  be  some  danger  that 
efforts  may  be  made  to  induce  Senators 
to  vote  on  this  nomination  in  accordance 
with  their  views  on  what  powers  should 


be  exercised  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  and  whether  Congress 
should  take  action  to  shore  up  portions 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
rendered  inoperative  or  ineffective  as  a 
result  of  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Of  course,  neither  of  these  Issues  Is 
Involved  in  the  question  now  before  us. 

Unless  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
this  nominee  is  unfit  for  the  job  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated,  the  Senate 
should  advise  and  consent  to  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Nothing  in  the  Otepka  case  provides 
any  such  reason. 

Otto  Otepka  is  a  man  who  would  not 
bend  and  did  not  break. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Otto  Otepka 
lacks  flexibility,  where  fiexibillty  is  an 
asset.  He  proved  himself  a  good  admin- 
istrator, able  to  see  both  sides  of  a  prob- 
lem, quick  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  viewpoints  of  others  and  willing  to 
settle  an  administrative  disagreement 
by  meeting  the  other  party  half  way  in 
compromise. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  Mr.  Otepka 
had  substantial  resp>onsibllities  for  deal- 
ing with  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
proved  himself  both  patient  and 
obliging. 

Otto  Otepka  was  all  these  things — 
flexible,  accommodating,  patient,  oblig- 
ing— up  to  a  point.  Beyond  that  point  he 
could  not  be  budged.  That  point  was 
where  duty,  honor,  or  morality  became 
involved.  Otto  Otepka  would  not  com- 
promise on  a  matter  of  principle.  It  has 
always  been  part  of  his  creed  to  do  his 
duty  as  he  sees  it,  and  he  has  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  swayed  from  that 
position:  not  by  threats,  not  by  cozen- 
ings,  not  by  force,  and  not  by  considera- 
tions of  personal  advantage. 

Here  lies  the  basis  for  many  of  the 
troubles  which  have  been  laid  on  Otto 
Otepka.  Those  who  have  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  coerce  him,  to  bend  him  to 
their  will  against  his  sense  of  duty,  his 
sense  of  honor,  his  loyalty  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  or  his  moral  prin- 
ciples, have  wound  up  in  a  position 
where  they  either  had  to  hate  Otepka  or 
hate  themselves;  and  they  have  chosen 
to  hate  Otepka. 

Mr.  Otepka  deserves  from  this  body,  at 
the  very  least,  a  vote  of  confidence.  I 
hope  and  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  confirm  this  nomination  by 
such  a  substantial  majority  that  no- 
where in  the  world  will  it  be  possible  to 
misunderstand  or  misinterpret  the  Sen- 
ate's position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  congressional  session,  several 
Presidential  appointments  and  nomina- 
tions have  been  objected  to  by  various 
Members  of  Congress.  I  believe  that  this 
change  in  the  carte  blanche  nomination 
approach  for  a  Presidential  appointment 
is  a  healthy  sign.  Although  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  nomination  of  Otto  Otepka 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  I  want  to  explain  my  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

I  am  now  as  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  as 
I  ever  was,  if  not  more  so.  This  Board 
is  a  completely  do-nothing  Board  which 
promises  to  continue  that  way  unless 


the  Supreme  Court  diametrically  reverses 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Board's  authority.  It  Is 
literally  in  a  governmental  limbo. 

To  decide  a  man's  qualifications  for 
this  position  is  completely  irrelevant.  In 
this  case,  a  blank  r^sum^  would  suffice 
for  the  job.  That  is  why  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  is  fair  or  reasonable  to  judge  the 
personality  or  qualifications  of  Otto 
Otepka.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  man,  but 
the  job.  My  pohit  is  that  the  job  should 
not  exist,  no  matter  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 

In  the  18  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Board  has  attempted  to  register  as  sub- 
versive approximately  70  individuals  and 
organizations.  But  not  one  has  actually 
been  registered.  This  was  because  every 
attempt  to  register  suspected  subversives 
was  thwarted  by  the  courts.  Attempts 
to  register  individuals  merely  for  their 
associations  with  an  undesirable  orga- 
nization were  decided  by  the  courts  as 
unconstitutional. 

Having  no  power  and  no  authority  the 
Board  languished.  With  no  work  to  do 
one  might  have  expected  Congress  to 
save  the  American  taxpayer  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  Board  in  existence.  But  that 
would  have  been  expecting  too  much. 
Through  all  the  years.  Congress  went 
right  on  appropriating  more  than  $300,- 

000  a  year  while  Board  members  and 
other  employees  went  right  on  enjoying 
what  must  have  been— and  still  is — the 
softest  do-nothing  job  in  Washington. 

In  18  years  the  Board  has  wasted  more 
than  $5  million,  which  could,  and  should, 
have  been  spent  on  education,  crime 
control,  housing,  or  medical  research, 
to  cite  just  a  few  worthwhile  purposes. 
Or  the  $5  million  could  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  Treasury  to  help  to  balance 
the  budget  or  to  help  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  reducing  taxes.  Admittedly. 
S5  million  is  not  a  tremendous  sum.  but 

1  think  we  are  entitled  to  expect  some- 
thing for  our  money.  The  SACB  has 
been  less  than  useless:  it  has  brought  us 
back  to  the  age  of  the  witchliunt,  with- 
out contributing  one  iota  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

I  call  upon  Congress  not  to  grant  the 
request  for  appropriations  of  $365,000  for 
the  Board  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It 
is  high  time  that  Congress  sees  the  folly 
of  perpetuating  this  outrageous  exercise 
in  futility,  and  relegate  the  SACB  to  the 
history  books.  That  is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
called  on  today  to  pass  upon  a  presiden- 
tial nomination  requiring  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  I  raised  a  number 
of  questions  with  respect  to  the  nominee 
when  the  nomination  was  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  finally  concluded 
that  I  could  not  concur  in  that  commit- 
tee's favorable  recommendation  of  the 
nomination  to  this  body.  At  this  time  I 
want  to  clarify  the  reasons  for  my  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Otto 
Otepka  to  be  a  member  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  when  that  Board 
was  first  created  it  was  envisioned  as  a 
highly  important  watchdog  over  Ameri- 
can security.  In  the  inten-ening  years,  it 
has  been  considerably  delimited  in  func- 
tion by  court  decisions,  to  the  point  at 
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which  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  this  body  as  to  the  Board's 
continued  viability.  We  have  chosen, 
however,  to  continue  its  lifespan. 

No  one  will  deny  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  national  security,  although  some 
may  debate  the  most  efTective  means  of 
Insuring  it.  But  If  we  are  going  to  have 
top  level  organizations  desi<nied  to  in- 
sure national  security,  we  must  have  top 
level  personnel  administering  them.  The 
most  potent  and  potentially  effective  se- 
curity mechanism  will  not  operate  to 
achieve  its  objectives  unless  the  people 
who  are  at  its  helm  are  capable  of  di- 
recting it.  Mr.  Otepka's  record  does  not 
show  him  to  be  thusly  qualified. 

Rather,  it  reveals  that,  once  having 
held  a  security  post  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  conducted  lilmself  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  superiors  concluded  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  him  from  that 
post.  Their  action  was  sustained  by  the 
last  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and, 
very  significantly,  after  investigation 
was  not  reversed  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary William  Rogers.  I  do  not  understand 
howT  "Jhe  nominee,  thought  by  the  present 
administration  to  be  unfit  for  the  lesser 
office  in  the  State  Department,  could  at 
the  same  time  be  thought  qualified  for 
this  greater  office.  It  is  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion, at  the  least,  where  a  post  which 
raises  to  the  status  of  requiring  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  thought 
to  require  less  qualification  the  same  field 
of  competence  than  one  which  is  within 
the  sole  control  of  a  Cabinet-level  officer 
of  the  executive  branch. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  President 
should  be  given  as  much  freedom  as  pos- 
sible in  making  appointments  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  Civil  Service.  I  equally 
believe,  however;  that  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  in  the  function  of 
advice  and  consent  which  requires  more 
than  a  rubberstamp  efifort  in  the  Senate. 
At  the  least,  it  is  a  requirement  that  in 
ginng  our  approval  we  be  assured  that 
the  candidate  is  fundamentally  qualified 
to  hold  the  office  to  which  he  is  to  be 
appointed. 

After  considerable  deliberation  based 
on  careful  study  of  the  nominee'.s  record. 
I  believe  that  this  body  would  be  remiss 
in  its  constitutional  obligations  if  it  con- 
sented to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
conuHit  the  nomination.  The  yeas  and 
nayi  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  htn  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ^Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxtrdick)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  fMr.  Gravel),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  If  pres- 


ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii-  (Mr.  Fong)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  detained  on  official  business 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

I  No.  47  Kx.] 
YEAS— 35 


Acderaon 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Crarston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Good&ll 

Harris 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allen 

Alioct 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Sastland 


Hatfield 
Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnvison 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 56 

EUecder 

Enrin 

Fannin 

Qoldwater 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Mclrtyre 

Miller 

Mundt 


Montoya 

MuAkle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WlUiacis,  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 
PBckwood 
.  Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Russell 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Hart 

Hughes 

Moss 


Sparkman 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

recommit  was  re- 


Burdlck 

Pons 

Gravel 

So  the  motion  to 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  wtU  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Otto  P.  Otepka  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  r.nd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka  to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughbs),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 


Govern)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mlchl- 
gan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mlchl- 
gan  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  detained  on  official  business  and 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  61 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eastland 


Brooke 
Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Harris 

Hartke 


[No.  48  Ex.] 

YEAS — 61 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordat),  Idaho 

Lor.g 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 28 

Inouye 
Jackaon 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Metcair 

Mondale 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak 


Muskle 

Nelaon 

Packwood 

PeU 

Rlblcoff 

Tydlngs 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Burdick 
Church 
Fong 
Gravel 


Hart 
Hughes 
McGovem 
Moss 


Sparkman 

Stevens 

Talmadge 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notlfled  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  making  of  a  final 
report  by  the  Commission  To  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  790)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  790) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.  

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cosmina 
Rugglero; 

H.R.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  J.  Hottenroth; 

HJl.  1960.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Santos  Oomes; 

HJi.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
M.  Arrant; 

H.R.  4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804); 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tllson  Weed;  and 

H.R.  6607.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4C.  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss. 


Report  of  thk  Oompteolleb  Oenxkal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work  experience  and 
training  projeot,  V-277,  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  Calif.,  xmder  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  June 
23,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Statisticai.  Appekdix  to  Amttdal  Rbfokt  or 

THE    SECKBTAKY    0»    THE    TREASURY    ON    THE 

State  of  the  Finances  -' 

A  statistical  appendix  to  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
State  of  the  Finances,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968,  transmitted,  pursuant 
to  law,  from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Peoposeo  Leoislation  To  Provtoe  Better  Fa- 

CIUTIES  for  the  ENyORCEMENT  OF  THE  CtJS- 

TOMS  Am)  Immigration  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  and  immigration  laws"  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providino  for  Ap- 
pointment OF  Certain  Persons  in  the 
Nursing  Service  in  the  Dep.^btment  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
appointment  of  certain  persons  in  the  nurs- 
ing service  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  tiie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WeUare. 


Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  The  bill  has  to  do  with  establish- 
ing quarantine  stations  for  animals  that 
come  from  coimtries  with  certain  dis- 
eases. Because  it  deals  with  ports  of  en- 
try, the  bill  was  properly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  is  interested  in  look- 
ing into  the  bill  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Finance  and 
Agriculture  Committees,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  rerefer  S.  2306  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
THE  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  South 
Dakota   Against   the    United    States   of 
America 

.\  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Cominlsslon,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
proceedings  In  docket  No.  114,  The  Sioux 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Res- 
ervation, South  Dakota,  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  have 
been  concluded,  with  a  final  judgment  In  the 
sum  of  $1,300,000  entered  against  the  defend- 
ant and  m  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Trrxx  Affiliated  Tribxs  of 
THE  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  Against 
THE  United  States  of   America 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
proceedings  In  docket  Nos.  350-A,  350-E,  and 
350-H.   The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  have 
been  concluded,  with  a  final  judgment  In  the 
sum  of  $1,860,000  entered  against  the  defend- 
ant and  m  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Montgomery  County.  Ohio, 
remonstrating  against  the  proposed  antl- 
balllstlcs-mlssile  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Steuben  County,  N.Y..  remon- 
strating against  the  inclusion  of  municipal 
bonds  within  the  present  tax  reform  pro- 
posal; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  revenue  laws  which 
would  deprive  State  and  local  government 
obligations  of  their  traditional  immunity 
from  Federal  taxation;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council. 
National  City,  Calif.,  praymg  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  halt  cturent  Inflation- 
ary trends  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  joint  meeting  of 
the  Western  Slope  District  Ctounty  Com- 
missioners and  San  Luis  Valley  District 
County  Commissioners  Association,  held  at 
Montrose,  Colo.,  praying  for  a  complete 
examination  relating  to  the  funding  and 
administration  of  welfare:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  980.  A  bU!  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  v/lth  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tract claims  against  nonappropriated  fund 
acUvities  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-268). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
amendments : 

S.  1790.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115).  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  a  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
(Rept.  No.  91-269). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1076.  A  biU  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agrlcult\ire  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Eept.  No.  91-270). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  wiUiout  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1613.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  dam  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
as  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Dam  (Rept.  No. 
91-273). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  4153.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  91- 
271). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ccmmerce,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  91-272) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  B.  Krupansky,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 


REREFERRAL  OP  S.  2306 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  5, 
a  bill,  S.  2306,  was  introduced  by  the 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  2468.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relet- 
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Inc  to  beer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dihkszn  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rkcoes 
under  the  appropriate  headlzig.) 

By  Mr.  DIRK8EN  (by  request) : 
S.  34«9.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
and  Pranceeca  Menolaeclna;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bnue, 
Mr.  Bbookjs,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  axTRNxr, 
Mr.  Ha«T,  Mr.  Habtkx,  Mr.  Hattikld, 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Inoxtt*.  Mr.  Kek- 

NEDT,  Mr.  MAGKtJSON,  Mr.  Pboutt, 
Mr.  Spokc,  and  Mr.  Stkvxns)  : 
8.2470.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  persona  to 
exchange  food  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  meals  prepared  and  served  by 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e 
and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Ricou) 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio: 
S.  3471.  A  bin   to  abolish   the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and  to  transfer  the 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
-By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  2472.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Intergovern- 
mental Commission  on  Long  Island  Sound; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  RisicorF  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
\mder  the  appropriate  heading.^  | 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS:  | 

S.  2473.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  granting  the  district  courts  of  the  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  to  resolve  controversy  with  re- 
spect to  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  a  pubUc 
utUlty  and  to  provide  for  venue  In  such 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recobd 
vmder  the  appropriate  heading.)! 
By  Mr.  NELSON:  | 

S.2474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
del  locorro  Sandlno;  and 

S.  2475.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marclal 
Zamaro.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 
S.  2476.    A    bin    to    expedite    delivery    of 
special  delivery  maU,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yasbokottgh  when  he 
Introduced    the    bUl    appear    later    In    the 
Bbcgro  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

8. 2477.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  P. 
Crowley;  and 

5.2478.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Consuela 
Hagler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MUSKZE: 

S.  2479.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs; 
to  facUltate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams; to  provide  temporary  authority  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  project  appUca- 
tlons  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal 
aasUtance  program;  to  strengthen  further 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid;  and  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  Intergovernmental  cooperation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moskie  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Recobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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Along  with  It  I  submit  a  sectional 
analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  wlU  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
The  bill  (S.  2468).  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  beer,  and  for  other 
purposes,  lntrodiv:ed  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen follows: 

Sectional  Analysis  op  Proposed  Legislation 
"To  AifEND  Certain  Provisions  op  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  op  1964  RsLATma 
to  BrEB.  and  for  Other  Purposes" 


8.  2468— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OP      THE      INTERNAL      REVENUE 
CODE  OP  1954  RELATING  TO  BEER 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 


Section  1.  In  the  definition  of  the  term 
"removed  for  consumption  or  sale"  under 
the  Code,  would  delete  from  the  definition 
of  the  term  "removals"  the  present  excep- 
tion for  any  beer  returned  to  the  brewery 
on  the  same  day  the  beer  Is  removed  from 
the  brewery. 

Explanation:  This  change  complements 
the  change  to  26  USC  6066(a)  which  Is  made 
m  Sec.  3,  below,  which  will  authorize  the 
brewer  to  make  a  compensating  offset  or 
deduction  from  the  Federal  beer  tax  for 
beer  returned  at  any  time  to  the  brewer's 
plant  from  which  originally  removed.  Reten- 
tion of  section  6056(a)  exception  would 
serve  no  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Under  present  law,  brewers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  tax  on  any  beer  shipped 
from  the  factory  to  commercial  laboratories 
or  otherwise  for  other  than  analysis  of  the 
beer  itself.  Thus,  beer  removed  from  the 
brewery  for  research  in.  or  development  or 
testing  of,  packaging  materials  and  systems, 
and  the  like,  is  subject  to  the  tax  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  never  placed  in  market 
channels. 

This  section  adds  a  new  provision  In  26 
USC  5053  authorizing  tax-free  removals  for 
such  research,  development,  and  testing, 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe. Consumer  testing  or  other  market 
analysis  u  specifically  excluded  from  the 
R&D  exemption. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  adds  to  26  USC  5056 
a  new  provision  authorizing  brewers  to  set 
off  or  deduct  taxes  previously  paid  or  deter- 
mined on  beer  that  is  returned  at  any  time 
to  the  brewer's  plant  from  which  orlglnaUy 
removed.  As  previously  noted,  this  section 
and  Sec.  l  above  complement  each  other. 

Explanation: Under  present  law  and  regu- 
lations, tax  credit  or  reUef  on  returned  beer 
requires  oompUance  with  notice  and  claim 
procediuws  which.  In  the  view  of  both  the 
industry  and  the  ATTD,  are  unnecessary, 
burdensome,  and  time-consuming  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  brewer,  and  which  make 
no  contribution  to  the  protection  and  col- 
lection of  the  Federal  revenue.  The  proce- 
dural details  of  the  new  set-off  authority 
win  be  prescribed  by  regtUatlons  which, 
among  other  things,  will  provide  for  the 
making  and  maintenance  of  adequate  rec- 
ords by  the  brewer. 

Sec.  4.  This  section  adds  a  new  provision  to 
26  USC  5066(b)  extending  to  brewers  the 
same  prlvUege  presently  accorded  to  opera- 
tors of  dlstUled  spirits  plants  for  tax  reUef 
or  credit  in  the  case  of  third-party  thefts  of 
beer  title  to  which  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  third  p«tfty.  The  same  con- 
trols that  are  prescribed  for  dlstUled  spirits 
thefts  are  established  for  beer. 

Sec.  5.  No  substantive  change  Is  made  by 
this  section,  which  merely  amends  the  cap- 
tion of  26  USC  5056(c)  by  substituting  the 
more  appropriate  term  "Limitations"  for  the 
present  caption  "Date  of  FUlng". 

Sec.  6.  Adds  to  26  USC  5401(b)  a  provision 
authorizing  the  use  of  surety  continuation 


certificate  in  lieu  of  new  surety  bonds,  thus 
simplifying  and  expediting  the  surety  proce- 
dure  for  brewers  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  continued  protection  of  Pedersl 
revenue. 

Sec.  7.  Expands  26  USC  5402(a)  to  provide 
expressly  for  continuity  of  brewery  facilltlM 
thus  establishing  specific  statutory  premise' 
for  the  regulatory  provision  on  this  subleet 
at  26  CPR  245.11. 

Sec.  8.  In  keeping  with  Industry-ATTD 
consensus  that,  in  light  of  the  controls  pre- 
scribed  elsewhere  in  the  Code  and  Its  im- 
plementing  regulations,  no  valid  reason  ex- 
ists for  continuing  the  now-arehalc  require- 
ment for  physical  separation  of  the  bottling 
and  racking  areas,  this  section  deletes  tie 
present  requirement  for  such  separation  in 
26  USC  5411.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of 
clarity.  It  adds  "packaging  and  storing"  of 
beer  and  other  beverages  among  the  author- 
ized brewery  uses,  and  substitutes  the  term 
"processmg"  In  place  of  the  present  refer- 
ences to  "drying"  of  spent  grain  and  "recov- 
erlng"  of  carbon  dioxide  and  yeast.  The  sen- 
tence structure  of  the  present  statute  la 
simplified. 


S.  2472— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMISSION  ON  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
authorizing  a  comprehensive  3-year 
study  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  sur- 
rounding shoreline.  The  study  will  be 
undertaken  by  an  Independent  commis- 
sion consisting  of  members  representing 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  many  varied  private  in- 
terests in  the  future  development  of  the 
soimd.  The  commission's  mandate  is  to 
develop  a  plan  and  recommendations  for 
the  constructive  future  use,  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  Long  Island 
Sound's  imique  and  irreplaceable  natural 
assets. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  the  largest  pro- 
tected expanse  of  salt  water  available  to 
this  Nation.  Situated  between  New 
England  and  Long  Island  proper,  the 
sound  extends  for  90  miles  east  and 
northeast  from  New  York  City  to  Plum 
Island.  This  great  water  resource,  formed 
by  glaciers  thousands  of  years  ago,  now 
stands  in  the  midst  of  this  continent's 
greatest  population  center. 

Year  after  year  we  have  taken  the 
sound  for  granted — comforted  by  its  be- 
nign presence,  inspired  and  rejuvenated 
by  the  myriad  pleasures  of  its  waters  and 
shores. 

But  man  has  made  his  inroads  on  this 
natural  playground.  These  advances  have 
been,  at  best,  a  mixed  blessing.  Now  the 
time  has  come  to  end  our  complaint  ac- 
ceptance of  developments  which  waste- 
fully  disregard  our  environment  and  take 
a  firmer  hand  in  shaping  the  future  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Sec.  9 — This  section,  which  amends  26  USC 
5416  by  substituting  the  terms  "package"  and 
"packaging"  for  the  terms  "bottle"  and 
"bottling",  and  defining  the  new  terms  as  in- 
cluding kegs  and  barrels  In  addition  to 
bottles  and  cans,  complements  the  change 
made  by  Sec.  8  above  In  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  separation  of  the  bottling  and 
racking  areas. 

Sec.  10— Adds  a  new  26  USC  6417  spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  establishment  and 
operation  off  brewery  premises  of  pilot  brew- 
ing plants  for  research,  development,  and 
test  purposes  relating  to  beer  and  brewery 
excretions.  Although   there  Is  considerable 
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support  within  both  the  industry  and  the 
ATTD  for  the  position  that  adequate  statu- 
tory authority  already  exists  for  pilot  brew- 
ing operations  in  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions said  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed, 
enactment  of  this  section  will  dispel  any  lin- 
gering question  on  this  score. 

The  great  good  fortune  to  have  this 
natural  body  of  water  and  shoreline  at 
the  doorstep  of  oiu:  largest  urban  com- 
plex, invites — even  demands — thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  potential  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  prudent  use  and 
preservation  of  these  resources. 

The  same  good  fortune  of  proximity 
entices  crass  exploitation  and  eventual 
destruction.  The  choice  is  ours  to  make. 

By  reason  of  its  unique  location,  the 
pressures  of  a  cramped  and  growing 
population,  and  most  of  all  because  of 
man's  unique  ability  and  aspiration  to 
utilize  nature's  assets  for  his  own  bene- 
fit. Long  Island  Sound  has  become  the 
focal  point  of  innumerable  and  varied 
development  projects. 

The  public  and  private  sector  alike  are 
moving  rapidly  to  use  and  perhaps  mis- 
use the  sound's  great  potential. 

The  coordination  of  these  plans  and 
projects  and  the  building  of  lines  of 
communication  and  cooperation  between 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Long  Island  Sound. 

We  in  Connecticut  have  long  valued 
the  sound  as  a  source  of  recreation  and 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  resource  for  com- 
merce and  industry.  Our  interest  and 
concern  now  extend  toward  preserving 
a  Judicious  balance  of  these  uses  for  the 
benefits  of  future  generations. 

"The  sound's  potential  is  limitless.  Al- 
ready its  uses  defy  easy  classification. 

The  soimd  is  a  major  commercial 
shipping  route.  Its  waters  are  the  source 
of  lobsters,  crabs,  clams,  and  oysters. 
Both  sport  and  commercial  fishermen 
are  amply  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

As  part  of  our  Nation's  estuarine  sys- 
tem, the  sound  is  an  integral  element 
in  the  life  cycle  of  much  of  our  aquatic 
and  marine  life. 

Connecticut  alone  has  250  miles  of 
shoreline — ^much  of  It  sandy  beaches. 
The  countless  inlets  and  coves  provide 
opportunities  for  recreational  swimming, 
fishing,  and  boating.  Salt  water  sailing  ts 
enhanced  by  the  protected  location.  On 
warm  weekends,  pleasure  boats  of  all 
sizes  and  types  dot  the  water  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

Numerous  offshore  islands  are  settings 
of  picturesque  tranquillity  providing 
refuge  from  the  bustle  of  metropolitan 
life. 

Now  the  beauty  and  potential  of  Long 
Island  Sound  are  threatened.  Today  the 
soimd  is  under  attack — not  by  overt 
means  but  the  insidious  menace  of  our 
own  carelessness. 

Water  pollution,  shoreline  erosion,  the 
destruction  of  marshlands,  suid  the  loss 
of  open  spaces  all  diminish  this  great 
asset.  The  unchecked,  implanned.  un- 
caring sprawl  of  metropolis  threatens  to 
engulf  the  sound  and  its  shoreline. 

Some  virill  say  that  we  overestimate 
the  threatened  danger.  Much  of  Long 
Island  Sound  remains  unspoiled  and 
lovely.  Yet  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
our  concern  is  so  relevant.  Once  lost. 


this  Nation's  great  natural  beauties  are 
irreplaceable.  It  is  our  concern  for  to- 
morrow which  calls  us  to  act  today. 

But  although  the  sound  remains  rela- 
tively unspoiled,  the  danger  is  clearly  In 
sight.  Toward  Metropolitan  New  York 
City  we  are  growing  dense  suburbs  of 
high  rise  apartments.  Miles  of  shore- 
lines on  both  sides  of  the  sound  are  pol- 
luted by  garbage.  Open  space,  especially 
along  the  precious  shore,  Is  at  a  premium 
or  nonexistent.  As  far  east  as  New  Haven 
most  of  our  valuable  salt  marshlands 
have  been  destroyed.  Beaches  have  been 
closed  In  numerous  areas.  Commercial 
shell  fishing  is  prohibited  hi  16  places 
along  the  Connecticut  shore. 

In  the  past  few  years  Americans  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  the  destructive 
and  debilitating  effects  of  haphazard 
and  disorderly  growth  in  our  cities.  It  Is 
time  to  take  heed  of  this  lesson  and  apply 
it  to  the  future  of  other  areas  threatened 
by  metropolis. 

If  we  are  to  take  a  constructive  long- 
term  view  of  Long  Island  Soimd  we  must 
understand  what  the  soimd  is — what  It 
can  do  and  what  It  cannot.  We  must  seek 
to  preserve  the  delicate  ecological  bal- 
ance for  the  future. 

The  sound  is  a  prime  area  for  inten- 
sive development  and  growth.  By  the 
year  2000,  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  will  have  over  30  million  people.  The 
great  Atlantic  urban  complex  from 
Maine  to  Virginia  will  house  a  quarter 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
1,300  square  miles  of  Long  Island  Sound 
will  be  nearly  surrounded  by  people  liv- 
ing in  an  urban  environment.  We  will 
need  more  housing,  schools,  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  Industry  and  com- 
merce -will  grow.  More  electric  power  will 
be  demanded  to  further  this  growth.  The 
question  that  faces  us  is  whether  in  the 
midst  of  his  growth  and  expansion.  Long 
Island  Sound  will  be  a  pleasant,  scenic 
oasis  or  a  dark  and  stagnsmt  cesspool. 

We  must  look  Into  the  future  to  re- 
solve this  question.  In  great  part  we  must 
look  to  proper  and  perceptive  planning  to 
provide  us  with  the  blueprint.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governmental  plans 
along  with  private  Initiative  must  be 
directed  In  a  manner  consistent  with  best 
uses  of  the  sound's  potential. 

Too  often  it  seems,  our  own  progrw- 
sive  programs  are  the  culprits  which  ig- 
nore the  environmental  and  ecological 
considerations  necessary  to  preserve  the 
potential  of  an  area  of  great  natural 
beauty. 

Along  the  shores  of  Connecticut  the 
bulk  of  lost  marshlands  have  been  the 
result  of  our  desire  for  deeper  harbors 
and  waterways  for  commercial  profit. 
Much  of  this  dredging  has  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government. 

State  and  Federal  highways  have  cut 
off  the  public  access  to  the  shoreline.  To- 
day planners  are  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  massive  highway  bridge 
spanning  the  sound.  Construction  of  this 
bridge  and  the  necessary  access  roads 
will  severely  burden  the  adjacent  shore- 
line and  perhaps  blight  efforts  to  pre- 
serve a  scenic  and  imtouched  open 
space. 
Time  and  time  again,  offshore  Islands 


have  been  taken  over  or  threatened  by 
commercial  or  industrial  exploitation. 

Already  over  a  hfiif  dozen  mammoth 
nuclear  powerplants  are  on  the  drawing 
boards  for  construction  on  the  sound. 
Yet  everyone  admits  that  we  do  not 
know  the  full  effects  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion. Tlie  massive  doses  of  heated  water 
in  the  sound  may  indeed  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  sound  as  we  know  it. 

Stete  and  Federal  planners  are  tenta- 
tively locating  a  major  international 
airport  here  and  there  about  the  sound. 
Mr.  President,  the  net  result  of  these 
programs  and  proposals,  whether  they 
originate  in  Washington,  a  State  capital, 
a  local  governmental  unit,  or  a  corporate 
board  room,  will  largely  decide  the  future 
of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Our  natural  assets  are  not  Inexhausti- 
ble. The  sound's  proximity  to  such  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  de- 
mands that  we  plan  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pubUc  benefit  from  Its  resources. 
Yet  we  have  no  blueprints  to  guide  us — 
no  indication  that  airports,  powerplants, 
and  highways  are  the  greatest  *pubUc 
benefit. 

We  cannot  lose  Long  Island  Sound. 
More  Importantly,  we  cannot  afford  such 
a  loss  simply  for  lack  of  foresight. 

Mr.  President,  il  is  time  we  stopped  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  future. 

Because  of  its  location  and  national 
significance.  Congress  must  take  the 
lead  in  providing  coordination  and  fore- 
sight in  the  development  of  this  area. 
The  future  of  Long  Island  Sound  does 
not  lie  merely  In  prohibiting  this,  or  per- 
mitting that  element  of  growth.  It  lies  In 
cooperation  and  understanding  between 
the  various  segments  of  society  with  an 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  sound. 

The  demands  of  our  society  are  com- 
plex. The  resources  to  meet  these  de- 
mands are  not  unlimited.  We  must  be 
prudent  and  farsighted  in  our  use  of 
these  resources. 

We  know  that  open  space  must  not 
always  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  We 
know,  too,  that  technological  advances 
do  not  mean  progress  until  they  are  har- 
nessed for  the  benefit  of  all.  Most  of  all 
we  know  that  within  a  limited  space  and 
with  limited  resources,  a  program  of  un- 
planned and  unchecked  developments 
may  be  disastrous. 

For  these  reasons  the  legislation  which 
I  Introduce  today  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  commission 
with  a  far-reaching  mandate  to  survey 
the  sound  and  shoreline,  and  study  the 
public  and  private  programs  of  develop- 
ment which  are  existing  or  contemplated 
In  the  area.  With  this  background,  the 
commission  is  to  develop  a  plan  and 
recommendations  for  the  future  devel- 
opment, preservation,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  area. 

The  membership  of  the  commission  Is 
suitably  broad  based  for  the  task.  Seven 
members  will  be  appointed  from  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
representing  the  many  varied  interests 
In  the  development  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Pour  members  will  be  appointed 
from  New  York  and  Connecticut — two 
from  each  State.  At  least  two  members 
of  the  commission  will  live  near  the 
sound.  Finally,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  four  new  members 
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to   the   commission   from   the   private 
sector. 

The  commission  will  have  a  3-year 
life.  The  resulting  study  and  plan  will 
relate  to  a  number  of  important  issues 
facing  the  future  of  the  sound.  Among 
these  are  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  scenic,  sclentlflc,  historical 
and  recreational  values  of  the  environ- 
ment; the  preservation,  where  possible, 
of  the  existing  landscape;  the  elimina- 
tion of  water  pollution,  including  the 
thermal  effects;  the  protection  of  wild- 
life. 

PurtheiTOore,  the  commission  will 
study  the  potential  alternative  uses  of 
the  natural  resources  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  promote  the  greatest  pub- 
lic benefits.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  consideration  of  the  long-range 
goals  and  priorities  of  governmental  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  soimd. 

Finally,  the  commission  will  recom- 
mend the  means  to  carry  out  its  blue- 
print. 

The  commission,  in  addition  to  having 
local. and  State  presentation,  is  affirma- 
tively instructed  to  seel£  out  the  advice 
and  participation  of  State  and  local 
groups  as  well  as  private  interests.  We 
must  have  the  views  of  all  interested  in 
the  sound  including  conservationists. 
Industry,  commerce,  municipal  and 
transportation  planners  and  recreation 
enthusiasts.  All  have  a  legitimate  inter- 
est and  all  must  be  heard. 

The  bill  asks  for  cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  Government  so  that  the  final 
study  and  recommendations  will  have 
real  meaning.  The  commission  will  not 
compromise  the  autonomy  of  any  gov- 
ernmental unit.  Instead,  it  will  seek  to 
encourage  the  initiative  of  all  interested 
parties,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  phys- 
ical integrity  of  the  sound  and  promote 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2472),  to  establish  an  In- 
tergovernmental Commission  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Congresa  declares  that  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  most  beneficial  uses  of  these  na- 
tural resources,  the  'Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  promote  effective  coordination  in 
future  planning  among  the  Interested  gov- 
erning agencies. 

ESTABLISRICKNT   OF  COlCMISSIOir 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  policy,  there  Is  hereby  established 
an  IntergovernmenUl  Ck)mml88lon  on  Long 
Island  Sound  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Conmilsslon")  which  shaU  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  as  follows : 

(1)  four  appointed  by  the  President; 

(2)  two  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  one  to  represent  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  one  to 
represent  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation; 

(3)  one  appointed  to  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
by  the  Secretary  of  such  Department; 

(4)  one  appointed  to  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  such  Department; 

(5)  one  appointed  to  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  by  the  Secretary 
of  such  Department; 

(6)  one  appointed  to  represent  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  by  such  Commission; 

(7)  one  appointed  to  represent  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  such  Commission- 
and 

(8)  four  appointed  to  represent  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  two  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  each  such  State,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  a  shoreline 
area  adjacent  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  orlgmal  appoint- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man, and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quonma. 
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S.  2472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congras  assembled, 
rmojuoa  of  fact  and  declaration  of  policy 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
several  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  have  an  Interest 
In  and  Jiarlsdlction  over  the  future  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Long  Island  Soiind  and  adjacent  areas.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York  and  local  gov- 
arnmental  unlta  have  slmUar  Interests  and 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Congress  finds  that  action  to  develop 
and  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  Long 
Island  Soimd  and  adjacent  areas  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  the  United  States,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  these  re- 
aources  should  be  developed  In  a  manner 
oooalstent  with  greatest  public  benefits. 


DUTIES    OP   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  adjacent  shoreline  area  In 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  and 
survey  of  all  federal,  state  and  local  programs 
existing  or  contemplated  affecting  the  Sound 
and  shoreline  for  the  purpose  of  formiilatlng 
a  comprehensive  plan  providing  for  the  fu- 
ture development,  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  natural  assets  of  the  area. 

(b)  The  study  and  plan  shall  Include  but 
be  limited  to  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  scenic,  sclentlflc.  historic,  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  natural  environment; 

(2)  the  protection  of  existing  landscape. 
Including  estuarine  and  marshland  areas; 

(3)  the  elimination  of  water  pollution  and 
protection  against  Increasing  thermal  effects 
on  the  water  resources,  including  a  determi- 
nation of  the  advisability  of  discontinuing 
all  refuse  dumping  in  the  Sound; 

(4)  the  protection  of  wildlife  and  marine 
life  of  the  sound  and  adjacent  areas; 

(5)  potential  alternative  beneficial  uses  of 
land  and  water  resources.  Including  off-shore 
Islands,  taking  into  account  present  and 
proposed  future  uses  for  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, transportaUon,  residential  and  other 
purposes : 

(a)  particular  emphasis  shotild  be  given 
to  a  study  and  consideration  of  the  long 
range  goals  and  priorities  of  all  federal  pro- 
grams affecting  the  Sound  and  the  adjacent 
shoreline  and  recommendations  made  to  ef- 
fect coordination  of  such  programs,  goals 
and  priorities; 

(6)  protection  of  adequate  open  spaces 
for  future  generations,  taking  Into  account 
potential  effects  of  increased  building  and 
urbanization  of  the  shoreline,  and  the  extent 
to  which  land  or  Interests  thereto  and  scetnlc 


or  other  easements  will  need  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Federal,  state  or  local  governments 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  acqiilrlng.  devel- 
oping, and  administering  such  land  or  inter- 
ests  therein  and  scenic  o*'  other  easements 
for  pubUc  use  and  benefit; 

(7)  the  type  of  Federal,  state,  local  or  co- 
ordinated action  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
plan  and  otherwise  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  desirable  values  of  the  area.  Including 
consideration  of  appropriate  and  governmen- 
tal  apparatus  to  administer  the  area. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
and  seek  the  participation  of  appropriate 
state,  county,  town  and  vUlage  offlciais  as 
well  as  other  Interested  groups  in  formu- 
lating  the  plan. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  Congress  annual  in- 
terim reporte  with  respect  to  its  study  and 
investigation,  and  a  final  report  with  respect 
to  its  findings  and  recommendations  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  Commission 
has  been  fully  organized. 

POWZaS    AND    AMUNISTBATIVE    PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Conamission.  any  sub- 
committee  or  member  thereof,  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee 
or  member  deems  advisable.  Any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appeartne 
before  the  Commission,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  including  Independent  agencies 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  joint  res- 
olution. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission  tie 
ChalzTOan   without  regard  to  the  provisions 

ol^.  !„*•  ^'^****  ^*»*«»  Code,  governing 
appointments  m  the  competitive  service  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  lU  of  chapter  53  of  sucli 
Wtle  relaUng  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power— 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
Of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  that  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  In  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  appointed  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compeneatlon 
in  addition  to  that  received  In  his  regular 
employment,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  subsection  (2). 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  day  for  each  day  they  axe  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subeistence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Oommisslon. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  e.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  siuna  aa 
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may  be  necemary  to  carry  out  this  joint 
resolution. 

EZPIBATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex^st 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 


S.  2473— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXPEDITE  RESOLUTION  OF 
JURISDICTIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day mtroducmg,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  empower  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  resolve 
controversies  relating  to  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  a  public  utility.  Its  purpose  is 
to  eliminate  the  enormous  waste  of  time 
and  money,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  to  ef- 
fective utiUty  regulation,  occasioned  by 
the  duplicative  and  protracted  Utigation 
that  often  occurs  when  two  or  more  reg- 
ulatory agencies  assert  conflicting  juris- 
dictional claims. 

Since  December  14.  1967,  when  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, there  has  been  widespread  indica- 
tion of  concern  about  this  problem  and 
of  interest  m  the  bill.  For  example,  the 
Honorable  William  O.  Doub.  chairman 
of  the  public  services  commission  of  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  wrote: 

I  have  read  the  bill  carefully  and  find  It  to 
be  most  desirable  in  its  stated  purpose — to 
speed  up  decisions  in  controversies  over 
regulatory  Jurisdiction. 

In  addition.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  bill  has 
the  support  of  our  Commission. 

The  bill  has  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Sev- 
eral years  aeo  that  association  made  a 
study  of  the  problem  that  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  meet  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  public  interest  demands 
the  Improvement  in  the  regulatory 
process  that  the  bill  would  afford. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is 
something  seriously  wrong  when  our 
judicial  machinery  requires  years  of 
duplicative  litigation  through  multiple 
State  and  Federal  commissions  and 
courts,  at  enormous  expense  both  to  the 
regulated  company  and  the  public  treas- 
ury, just  to  find  out  which  of  two  or 
more  agencies  asserting  regulatory  jur- 
isdiction actually  has  it.  Yet,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  happens  under  our  present 
system. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  provide  far  more  orderly  admin- 
istration of  justice.  It  would  enable  a 
Federal  court  to  resolve  expeditiously,  at 
the  outset,  jurisdictional  controversies 
between  two  or  more  regulatory  agen- 
cies. The  substantive  regulatory  issues 
v.'ould  then  be  dealt  with  only  by  the 
agency  found  to  have  jurisdiction  and 
not  before  any  agency  erroneously 
claiming  jurisdiction. 

This  bill,  by  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  Utigation  on  multiple  fronts  just  to 
resolve  competing  claims  of  jurisdiction, 
will  remove  barriers  to  effective  regula- 
tion. It  will  permit  more  expeditious 
resolution  of  imcertainties  as  to  regula- 
tory authority.  Such  imcertainties  tend 
to  inhibit  both  aggressive  regulation  by 
the  proper  agency  and  Important  invest- 
ment and  other  decisions  by  private 
business. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  benefit 


the  public,  the  regulatory  agencies,  and 
regulated  business  alike.  It  deprives  no 
agency.  Federal  or  State,  of  jurisdiction 
to  regulate.  It  confers  no  special  privilege 
on  anyone.  What  it  does  do  is  accelerate 
the  regulatory  process  and  make  it  more 
orderly  by  setting  up  a  workable  proce- 
dure for  resolving  jurisdictional  disputes 
promptly. 

There  is  simply  no  reason  for  the  waste 
and  delays  \n  our  present  regulatory  pro- 
cedures In  cases  Involving  conflicting 
claims  of  jurisdiction.  I  hope  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  the  bill  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  in  this  body. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2473) ,  to  Improve  judicial 
machinery  by  granting  the  district  courts 
of  the  U.S.  jurisdiction  to  resolve  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  a  public  utility  and  to  provide 
for  venue  in  such  cases.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydings.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2473 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2201  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  2201  as 
section  2201(a)  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  or  proceed- 
ing to  resolve  a  controversy  with  respect  to 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  a  public  utlUty — 

"(1)  between  two  or  more  States  or  their 
agencies, 

"(11)  between  the  United  States  or  one  or 
more  agencies  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  one  or  more  States  or  State 
agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  pleading  by 
any  such  public  utility  or  government  or 
agency.  The  term  'agencies'  Includes  all  reg- 
ulatory commissions  and  other  bodies  having 
or  exercising  any  regulatory  function  with 
respect  to  public  utilities.  The  United  States 
or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  may  Join 
or  be  Joined  as  a  party  to  such  an  action. 
Any  State  or  State  agency  may  Join  or.  with 
its  consent  where  necessary,  be  Joined  as  a 
party  to  such  an  action.  The  court  may 
declare  the  rights  and  other  legal  relations 
of  the  parties  to  such  action  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  resolve  such  controversy  with 
respect  to  Jurisdiction,  and  such  declaration 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  to 
what  extent  any  administrative  remedies 
have  theretofore  been  pvtrsued  or  exhausted. 
Any  such  declaration  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  and 
shall  be  reviewable  as  such." 

Sec.  2.  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"I  1407.  Public    UtlUty    Jurisdictional    con- 
troversies 

"Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment,  xinder  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  2201  of  this  title,  to  resolve  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  jurisdiction  to  reg- 
ulate a  public  utility  may  be  brought  In  any 
Judicial  district  wherein  Is  the  residence  or 
principal  office  of  the  public  utility:  Pro- 
inded.  however,  That  whenever  one  or  more 
States,  or  agencies  thereof,  are  parties,  the 
civil  action  or  proceeding  m\ist  be  brought 
in  a  judicial  district  within  one  of  such 
States." 


Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  head  of 
chapter  87  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  Item : 

"1407.  Public     UtlUty     jurisdictional     con- 
troversies." 


S.  2476— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXPEDITE  DELIVERY  OF  SPE- 
CIAL DELIVERY  MAIL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  measure  that  will 
assure  the  continuance  of  adequate  spe- 
cial delivery  mail  service.  To  some  this 
may  seem  of  minor  importance  in  and  of 
itself — but  I  feel  it  is  a  measure 
which  is  symptomatic  of  the  cm-rent 
overall  threat  to  our  postal  system  and 
the  vital  service  it  provides. 

One  of  the  most  recent  acts  of  our 
new  Postmaster  General  has  been  to 
schedule  a  reduction  In  the  nimiber  of 
special  deliveries  per  day  in  our  major 
cities  and  concurrently  to  propose  an  m- 
crease  in  special  deUvery  rates.  This  ac- 
tion and  recommendation  are  further 
examples  of  what  would  be  in  store  for 
our  entire  postal  service  should  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  postal  corpora- 
tion plan  be  adopted. 

Special  delivery  service  is  a  needed 
middle-ground  between  routine  mail  and 
telegraphic  service.  It  is  a  vital  com- 
munications link  for  much  of  the  com- 
merce that  takes  place  in  our  Nation  to- 
day— ^particularly  in  our  large,  crowded 
cities.  It  Is  a  service  that  should  be  main- 
tained, and  that  is  what  this  measure  is 
designed  to  do. 

My  bill  is  a  companion  to  a  similar  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Robert  Nix,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations.  In  introducmg 
this  measure  I  would  like  to  vmdersccre 
Congressman  Nix's  request  cf  Postmas- 
ter General  Bloimt  that  he  delay  his  plan 
to  drastically  reduce  special  delivery  serv- 
ice by  July  1  until  the  Congress  has  at 
least  had  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
look  Into  this  entire  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2476) ,  to  expedite  delivery 
of  special  delivery  mail,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6006  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  Except  for  emergency  conditions  be- 
yond his  control,  dxiring  normal  special 
delivery  hours,  the  postmaster  shall  arrange 
.special  delivery  trips  so  that  (a)  in  the  cen- 
tral business  sections  delivery  will  be  made 
ulthln  two  hours  of  the  time  of  applying  the 
receiving  postmark  at  the  unit  from  which 
deli  very  is  made;  (b)  In  all  other  areas  de- 
livery win  be  made  within  three  hours  of 
the  time  of  applying  the  receiving  postmark 
at  the  unit  from  which  delivery  Is  made.''. 
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S.  2479— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPER- 
ATION ACT  OP  19«9 

Mr.  UVSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1969."  This  measure  is  a 
foUowup  to  last  year's  legislation- 
Public  Law  90-577— the  first  ever  en- 
acted in  this  critical  field.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  i 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.)  I 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presideni,  this  new 
bill  focuses  on  specific  and  sometimes 
controversial  ways  of  strengthening  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
system.  It  is  preeminently  a  modem 
management  measure — a  critical  need 
of  contemporary  American  federalism. 
Mr.  President,  developments  during  re- 
cent years  have  produced  growing  con- 
cern over  the  administration  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  State  and  local 
governments.  These  programs  now  con- 
stitute the  principal  tool  ol  fiscal  and 
functional  federalism,  and  they  have  had 
a  near-explosive  growth  in  recent  years. 
Prom  1962  to  1966,  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate grant  authorizations  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  161  to  379.  During 
the  90th  Congress,  at  least  42  new  broad- 
grant  programs  involving  well  over  this 
number  in  separate  authorizations  were 
enacted.  As  of  that  moment  the  total  is 
well  above  the  420  mark.  No  one  can 
tell  us  the  exact  figure  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

In  dollar  terms,  Federal  aid  experi- 
enced a  nearly  fourfold  increase  between 
1957  and  1967.  with  an  average  annual 
hike  of  over  14  percent.  During  the  past 
5  years  alone,  grant  outlays  have  more 
than  doubled,  jumping  from  $10.1  billion 
in  1964  to  an  estimated  $20.8  billion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  According  to  the 
latest  Bureau  of  the  Budget  projections. 
Federal  grant  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1970  will  soar  to  the  $24.5  billion 
mark,  or  more  than  3>2  times  the  1960 
figure. 

These  grant  outlays  now  provide 
nearly  18  percent  of  State  and  local 
revenue.  Their  matching  requirements 
have  generated  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures in  the  order  of  one  for  every  two 
Federal  grant  dollars.  At  the  same  time. 
State  and  local  matching  represents 
only  about  10  to  14  percent  of  general 
expenditures  from  their  own  revenue 
sources.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  projec- 
tions for  1970  indicate  that  these  match- 
ing funds  will  rise  to  an  estimated  $10 
to  $13  billion  or  nearly  $5  to  S8  billion 
more  than  the  1966  amount. 

These  findings  clearly  indicate  that 
grants-in-aid  are  one  of  the  major  sup- 
ports of  our  Federal  system.  At  the  time 
they  have  generated  great  diflicultles. 

Since  its  creation  in  1962,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernment  Rela- 
tions has  undertaken  a  continuous  study 
of  problems  of  the  relationships  that 
comprise  our  complex   federal  system. 
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In  our  studies  of  "The  Federal  System 
as  Seen  by  State  and  Local  OfBcials" 
and  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by 
Federal  Aid  Officials,"  as  well  as  in  our 
hearings  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses  and  on  "Creative  Federal- 
ism" in  the  last  Congress,  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  public  officials  at  all  levels 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  adverse  conse- 
quences that  the  profusion  and  exces- 
sive fragmentation  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  produce.  Some  of  them 
follow: 

First.  There  is  an  "Information  gap" 
concerning  what  programs,  who  admin- 
isters them,  how  closely  related  grants 
differ,  and  the  proper  approach  for  as- 
sembling a  proper  application.  Title  n 
or  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  partially  fills  this  gap. 

Second.  There  is  a  "communications 
gap"  between  top  management  officials 
and  middle  management  program  ad- 
ministrators at  all  levels— with  the  lat- 
ter being  directly  strengthened  by  the 
program  fragmentation  and  the  former 
weakened  by  it.  Very  little  has  been  done 
to  close  this  gap,  although  title  IV  of 
last  year's  legislation.  If  properly  Imple- 
mented, could  begin  to  close  it. 

Third.  There  Is  the  phenomenon  of 
grantsmanship,"  a  game  which  has  at- 
tracted private  consultants  and  others 
who,  for  a  fee,  guide  applicants  through 
a  maze  of  bureaucratic  procedures  and 
complicated  catalogs  of  available  assist- 
ance programs.  This  game  is  far  from 
over. 

Fourth.  There  is  the  "promise-per- 
formance gap,"  where  funding  uncer- 
tainties, the  major  hurdles  facing  at- 
tempts to  package  Federal  aids  on  a 
multifunctional  basis,  and  duplicating 
financial  management  requirements  have 
generated  significant  disillusionment  and 
distaste  among  recipient  State  local  offi- 
cials. 

Fifth.  There  is  the  matter  of  over- 
lapping and  duplication  among  various 
grants  and  a  resulting  situation  where 
eligible  applicants  may  play  off  two  or 
more  Federal  agencies  against  one  an- 
other, especially  when  grants  have  dif- 
fering ma  telling  ratios. 

Sixth.  There  is  the  gap  in  understand- 
mg  arising  from  the  fact  that  depart- 
ment heads,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  relevant  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  do  not  periodical^ 
receive  analytical  information  on  the 
operations,  interrelationships,  and  pro- 
gram performance  of  the  various  grants- 
in-aid  falling  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Comparable,  if  not  more 
severe,  problems  face  Governors,  State 
legislators,  county  executives,  and 
mayors. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  identified  these 
and  other  administrative  problems  that 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  com- 
plexity and  categorization  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  system.  Moreover,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, of  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT),  and  I  are  members,  has  thor- 
oughly corroborated  the  extent  of  these 
difficulties,  most  notably  in  its  authorita- 


tive report  on  "Fiscal  Balance  In  the 
American  Federal  System." 

Since  its  inception,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
sought  and  achieved  Senate  passage  of 
measiuTs  that  would  come  to  grips  with 
various  aspects  of  this  management 
morass. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  we  developed  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  measure  to  provide 
for  periodic  congressional  review  of  fu- 
ture grant-in-aid  programs. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  we  developed 
and  successfully  urged  Senate  enactment 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965,  a  measxure  designed  to 
achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  among  the  levels 
of  government. 

In  the  iMt  Congress,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968.  In  the  last  Congress,  we  also 
reported  and  achieved  Senate  passage  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act. 

In  this  Congress,  we  have  again  con- 
sidered legislation  that  wIU  help  fill  the 
manpower  gap  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  (S.  11) .  The  proposed  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1969  consti- 
tutes another  attempt  on  our  part  to  de- 
velop meaningful  solutions  to  clearly 
identifiable  problems  in  the  critical  field 
of  grant  management. 

In  sponsoring  this  and  earlier  legisla- 
tion. I  have  sought  to  underscore  the  sig- 
nificance of  achieving  reform  within  the 
context  of  the  grant  system.  Reform  is 
our  goal,  because  we  recognize  the  essen- 
tial wisdom  of  the  grant-in-aid  ap- 
proach. Grants  are  both  a  symbol  and  a 
system  of  cooperative  federalism,  as  the 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Kestn- 
baiun  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  noted  over  13  years  ago.  They 
have  revealed  their  ability  to  adapt  to 
rural,  depression-rooted,  and  urban 
growth  problems.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  categorical  grant  system- 
while  in  need  of  reform — is  still  deserving 
of  support. 

The  measure  I  Introduce  today  seeks 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  assistance  programs.  It 
deals  directly  with  Immediate  and  press- 
ing problems.  Specifically,  it  comes  to 
grips  with  four  basic  difficulties  that 
plague  grant  administration:  First,  the 
overlapping  and  duphcation  in  grant 
auditing,  accounting,  and  fiscal  report- 
ing; second,  the  complicated  application 
procedures  that  impede  the  packaging 
of  Federal  assistance  by  recipient  juris- 
dictions; third,  the  excessive  fragmenta- 
tion of  grant  authorizations  and  cate- 
gories; and  fourth,  the  problem  facing 
the  committees  of  Congress,  Congress 
as  a  whole,  departmental  heads,  and  the 
President  in  obtaining — on  a  meaning- 
ful and  periodic  basis — adequate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  operation,  inter- 
relationships, and  effectiveness  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  which  they  have  oversight 
responsibilities. 

Each  of  these  problems  has  been  fully 
documented  In  the  subcommittee  studies 
that  I  have  cited,  as  well  as  in  the  Ad- 
visory Conmilsslon's  "Fiscal  Balance"  re- 
port. The  proposed  legislation  imple- 
ments three  specific  recommendations 
advanced  in  this  ACIR  study  and  another 
from  its  earlier  report  on  "Periodic  Con- 
gressional    Reassessment     of     Federal 
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Orants-In-AId  to  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment." 

Three  of  the  titles — relating  to  finan- 
cial management.  Federal  assistance 
consolidation,  and  Joint  fimding  simplifi- 
cation— were  considered  at  length  In 
subcommittee  hearings  last  year.  In  their 
present  form,  they  incorporate  many  of 
the  suggested  changes  advanced  during 
these  earlier  proceedings.  In  addition  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  several  major 
associations  representing  public  officials 
throughout  the  Federal  system — the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference,  Council  of 
State  Governments,  National  Association 
of  Counties,  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors — 
have  endorsed  all  of  or  a  majority  of  the 
bill's  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  many 
times  during  the  past  5  years  about  the 
management  problems  connected  with 
grant  administration.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  the  in- 
tergovernmental personnel  bill,  and  the 
National  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Council  legislation  imderscores  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  strength- 
en the  basis  of  intergovernmental  ad- 
ministration. The  proposed  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1969  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  this  perennial 
concern.  By  focusing  on  the  need  for 
more  uniform  and  less  duplicative  finan- 
cial management,  the  desirability  of  fa- 
cilitating the  packaging  of  grant-in-aid 
applications,  the  paramoimt  problem  of 
achieving  additional  grant  consolida- 
tions, and  the  pressing  question  of  beef- 
ing up  congressional  and  executive 
branch  oversight,  this  omnibus  measure 
comes  to  grips  with  well  documented 
sources  of  tension  and  turmoil  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Intergovernmental  relations  today  are 
more  intricate,  and  more  Involved,  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. To  succeed,  this  system  must  be 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  Yet, 
confilct  and  confusion  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 

To  curb  this  confilct  and  to  reduce  the 
confusion,  top  policymakers  at  all 
levels — the  President  and  the  Congress, 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature,  the 
mayor  and  the  council — must  be  in  a 
position  to  plan,  pass.  Implement,  fund, 
and  review  the  vital  public  programs  this 
generation  of  Americans  demands.  Ef- 
fective public  management  is  crucial  to 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Efforts  then  to  strengthen  It 
on  an  interbranch.  Interagency,  and  In- 
tergovernmental level  must  be  examined, 
debated,  and — where  worthy — enacted 
and  executed. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1969  addresses  Itself  to 
these  pivotal  questions.  I  do  not  over- 
state the  case  by  asserting  that  the  fu- 
ture of  federalism  depends  on  how  well 
we,  at  the  Federal  level,  provide  mean- 
ingful answers  to  the  critical  Issues  dealt 
with  by  this  legislation. 

The  bill  (S.  2479)  to  improve  the 
financial  management  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs;  to  facilitate  the  consoli- 
dation of  such  programs;  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  to  expedite  the  process- 


ing of  project  applications  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  strengthen  further  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid; 
and  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  intergovernmental  cooperation,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Musxn:,  was  received, 
retui  twice  by  its  title,  deferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  1 

S.  2479 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  '•Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1969." 

TrrLB  I — DEriNrnoNS 
Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1098:  Pub. 
L.  90-577)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sectlona : 

"FBDERAL    ASSISTANCE   CONSOLIDATION    PLAN 

"Sec.  hi.  The  term  Tederal  assistance  con- 
solidation plan'  means  any  plan  involving  a 
consolidation  of  two  or  more  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  same  or  closely  related 
functional  area(s)  and  with  separate  statu- 
tory authorizations. 

"JOINT    PROJECT 

"Sec  112.  The  term  'joint  project*  me&ns 
any  undertaking  which  Includes  components 
proposed  or  approved  for  aid  under  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program  or  ap- 
propriation or  one  or  more  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  or  approprlalrlona  and  one  or 
more  State  programs,  If  each  of  those  com- 
ponents contributes  materially  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely 
related  purposes." 

Title  II — AccoTrNTiNO,  AuDrnNC,  and  Repokt- 
iNc  OP  Federal  Assistance  Funds 
Sec  201.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title  : 

"Title  VII — Accounting.  Auditino.  and  Re- 
porting or  Federal  Assistance  Funds 

"STATEMENT    Or   PURPOSE 

"Sec  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  simplification  and  standardization 
of  financial  reporting  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  to  promote  among 
Federal  agencies  administering  such  pro- 
grams accounting  and  auditing  policies  that 
rely  on  State  and  local  financial  management 
control  systems  meeting  certain  standards, 
and  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  use  of  audits  of  States  and 
political  subdivisions  in  meeting  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
with  respect  to  such  programs. 

"MORE   UNIFORM    ITNANCIAL   REPORTING 

"Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  sh&U  have  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
simplifying  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  uni- 
fying the  financial  reporting  required  of 
recipients  under  requirements  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

"RELIANCE  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAX.  AUDITS 

"Sec  703.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing Federal  assistance  programs  shall  adopt 
accounting  and  auditing  p>ollcles  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  reply  on  evalua- 
tion of  Internal  or  Independent  accounting 
and  auditb  of  such  programs  performed  by  or 
for  States  and  units  of  local  government 
without  performing  a  duplicate  audit  unless 
deemed  necessary. 

"(b)  Heads  of  such  agencies  shall  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  the  Internal  financial 
management  control  systems  employed  by 
recipient  jurisdictions,  including  but  not  re- 
stricted to  a  determination  of  (1)   whether 


accounting  records  are  maintained,  and  re- 
ports are  prepared,  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles  appli- 
cable to  such  programs  and  such  recipient 
jurisdictions;  (2)  whether  audits  are  carried 
out  with  adequate  coverage  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards; 
and  (3)  whether  the  auditing  function  Is 
performed  on  a  timely  basis  by  a  qualified 
steff  which  Is  sufficiently  Independent  of 
program  operations  to  permit  a  comprehen- 
sive and  objective  auditing  performance. 

"(c)  Where  such  control  systems  are 
found  to  be  acceptable,  heads  of  such  agen- 
cies shall,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary,  authorize  an  evalua- 
tion of  audits  performed  under  such  systems 
to  determine  their  acceptability  In  lieu  of 
audits  which  otherwise  would  be  required 
to  be  p)erformed  by  such  agencies.  Where 
the  agency  does  not  accept  audits  performed 
under  such  systems  In  lieu  of  its  audits, 
such  agency  shall  make  whatever  audits  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  Federal  funds 
are  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
assistance  program  Involved, 

"(d)  Periodic  review  and  testing  of  the  op- 
erations under  such  control  systems  shall  be 
undertaken  by  such  agencies  to  verify  the 
continuing  acceptability  of  the  systems  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (C)  of  this  section. 
"(e)  Each  Federal  agency  administering 
a  Federal  assistance  program  shall  encourage 
greater  cooperation  with  the  personnel  oper- 
ating the  Internal  financial  management 
control  systems  of  recipient  jurisdictions  by 
maintaining  contln\»ous  liaison  with  such 
personnel,  collaborating  in  accounting  sys- 
tems development  and  the  Interchange  of 
audit  standards  and  objectives  and  collabora- 
tion in  the  development  of  audit  programs. 
"(f)  Each  such  agency  administering 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  permitted  by 
law,  coordinate  the  auditing  requirements 
of  such  programs. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  administering 
a  Federal  assistance  program  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  establish  cross-servicing  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering Federal  assistance  programs  un- 
der which  one  such  agency  shall  conduct 
the  audits  for  another. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President,  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  section." 

Tttle  in — Consolidation   or   Federal 

Assistance  Programs 
Sec.  301.  Such  Act  U  further  amended  by 
adding  after  title  VII.  as  added  by  section 
201  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  title: 
"Tn-LE     Vin — Consolidation     op     Fb)ESAl 
Assistance  Programs 
"statement  or  purpose 
"Ste.  801.    (a)    The  President   shall   from 
time  TO  time  examine  the  various  programs 
of  Federal   assistance   provided   by   law  and 
shall  determine  which  consolidations  are  nec- 
essary or  desirable — 

"(1)  to  promote  the  better  execution  and 
efficient  management  or  Individual  Federal 
assistance  programs  within  the  same  func- 
tional areas; 

"(2)  to  provide  better  coordination  among 
individual  assistance  programs  within  the 
same  functional  areas:  or 

"(3)  to  promote  more  efficient  planning 
and  use  by  the  recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance under  programs  within  the  same  func- 
tional areas. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  public 
interest  demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
that  such  purposes  may  be  accomplished  in 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  title, 
and  can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation. 
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"PREPARATION    AND    TRANSMITTAL    OP    PUIN 

"Six:.  802.  (a)  When  the  President,  after 
Investigation,  finds  that  a  consolidation  of 
Individual  Federal  assistance  programs  with- 
in the  same  or  closely  related  functional 
area(8)  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  accom- 
plish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
m  section  801(a),  he  shall  prepare  a  Federal 
assistance  consolidation  plan  for  the  making 
of  such  consolidation,  and  shall  transmit 
such  plan  (bearing  an  identification  number) 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  a  declaration 
that  with  respect  to  each  Individual  program 
consolidated  under  such  plan,  he  has  found 
that  the  consolidation  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  801(a).  Each 
such  consolidation  plan  so  transmitted — 

"(1)  shall  place  responsibility  In  a  single 
Federal  agency  for  administration  of  the 
consolidated  program; 

"(2)  shall  specify  in  detail  the  matching 
formula  and.  where  relevant,  the  apportion- 
ment formula  for  rendering  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  consolidated  program  and 
such  other  relevant  conditions  and  require- 
ments for  rendering  such  assistance,  includ- 
ing planning  and  eligibility  requirements,  as 
may  be  Indicated  by  one  or  more  of  the 
stawrtes  establishing  the  individual  programs 
consolidated  under  the  plan; 

"(3)  shall  set  forth  differences  between 
•uch  formulas,  conditions,  and  requirements 
»nd  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  each  of  the  individual  Federal 
assistance  programs  consoUdated  under  such 
plan; 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  or  other 
disposition  of  the  records,  property,  and  per- 
sonnel of  Individual  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams affected  by  a  consolidation; 

"(5)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  and 
of  other  funds,  available  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  such  programs  as  are  Involved  in 
the  consoUdatlon,  as  the  President  considers 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  for 
use  In  connection  with  the  functions  of  the 
consolidated  program:  and 

"(6)  shall  provide  for  terminating  the  af- 
fairs of  an  agency  or  administrative  unit 
whose  programs  have  been  transferred  as  a 
consequence  of  the  consolidation. 

"(b)  Each  Federal  assistance  consolidation 
plan  shall  provide  for  only  one  consoUdition 
of  individual  assistance  programs. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  have  a  Federal 
assistance  consolidation  plan  delivered  to 
both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each 
House  wliile  it  is  in  session. 
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"CONORESSIONAI.    CONSIDERATION 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a 
Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan  shall 
become"  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  90- 
day  period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  House  does 
not  favor  the  Federal  assistance  consolidation 
plan. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  onlv 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die" 
and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  90- 
day  period. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  Fed- 
eral assistance  consolidation  plan,  a  provi- 
sion of  the  plan  may  be  effective  at  a  time 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  plan  other- 
wise is  effective. 

"(d)  A  Federal  assistance  consoUdatlon 
plan  which  Is  effective  shall  be  printed  (l)  in 
the  Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  Tolume  as 


the  pubUc  laws  and  (2)  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
lst«r. 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

"  ( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  Is  deemed  a 
part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  that  House  In  the 
case  of  a  resolution  Introduced  in  either 
House  stating  In  substance  that  the  House 
does  not  favor  a  Federal  assistance  con- 
solidation plan  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  this  title;  and  It 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  a  Federal  assistance  consoli- 
dation plan: 

"(1)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
assistance  consolidation  plan  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  (and  all  resolutions 
with  respect  to  the  same  plan  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee)  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 
"(2)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  a  Federal  assistance 
consolidation  plan  has  been  referred  has  not 
reported  it  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  Introduction,  it  is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  assistance  consolidation 
plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan),  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  these  opposing  the  res- 
olution. An  amendment  to  tlie  motion  Is  not 
in  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dls- 
cnarge  the  committee  ba  made  v.ith  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  resoect  to  the 
same  Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan. 
"(3)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral assistance  consolidation  plan.  It  Is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  toi  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  tho.«€  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
moUon  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debata- 
ble. An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(4)  (A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  assistance  consolidation 
plan,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 


eration of  other  business,  sball  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"(B)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  ruieg 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resoIuUon  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

"expisation  date 

"SBC.  805.  The  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  802  to  transmit  Federal  assist- 
ance  consolidation  plans  shall  expire  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1969." 

TATTLE  IV — Joint  Funding  Simplification 

Sec.  401.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  title  VIII.  as  added  by  section 
301  of  this  Act,  the  following  new  title: 
"Title  DC — Joint  Funding  Simplification 

"Sec  901.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
enable  States  and  their  political  subdivisiona 
to  use  Federal  assistance  programs  more  ef- 
fecUvely  and  efflclenOy.  to  adapt  such  pro- 
grams  more  readily  to  their  particular  needs 
through  the  wider  use  of  Joint  projects  draw- 
ing  upon  resources  available  from  more  than 
one  Federal  program,  appropriation,  or 
agency  and  to  acqiUre  experience  which 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  legislative 
proposals  respecting  the  consolidation,  slm- 
plificatlon,  and  coordination  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  It  is  further  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
Joint  project  and  Joint  funding  arrangements 
at  the  naUonal  level  by  giving  primary  em- 
phasis  to  those  arrangements  involving  intra- 
departmental  actions  and  by  placing  inter- 
departmental Joint  projecu  and  management 
funds  on  an  experimental  and  limited  dem- 
onstration basis. 

"inteadepabtmental  joint  projects 
"Sec.  902.  (a)  The  head  of  every  Federal 
department  and  agency  administering  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs  is  author- 
ized to  approve  combined  applications  for 
Joint  projects  requU-ing  funding  from  two  or 
more  such  programs  administered  by  his  de- 
partment or  agency. 

"(b)  To  develop  the  necessary  departmen- 
tal  or  agency  capability  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses  of  section  901,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  among  other  actions,  shall— 
"(1)  Identify  related  programs  within  hlj 
department  or  agency  likely  to  be  partlcu- 
larly  suitable  or  appropriate  for  providing 
combined  support  for  specific  kinds  of  Joint 
projects; 

"(2)  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
model  or  illustrative  Joint  projects,  common 
application  forms,  and  other  materials  of 
giUdance  to  assist  In  the  planning  and  de- 
yelopemnt  of  joint  projects  drawing  support 
from  different  Federal  assistance  programs; 

"(3)  review  program  requirements  estab- 
lished administratively  within  his  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  order  to  determine  which 
of  those  requirements  may  Impede  combined 
support  of  Joint  projects  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  may  be  appropriately  modified. 
and  make  modifications  accordingly; 

"(4)  establish  common  technical  or  ad- 
ministrative rules  among  related  Federal 
assistance  programs  administered  by  his  de- 
partment or  agency  to  assist  In  the  support 
of  specific  joint  projects  or  classes  of  Joint 
projects; 

"(5)  create  Joint  or  common  application 
processing  and  project  supervision  proce- 
dures or  mechanisms  Including  procedures 
f.->r  designating  a  lead  office  or  unit  to  be 
responsible  for  processing  of  applications  and 
supervising  Joint  projects  approved  by  him; 
and 

"(6)  develop  common  accounting,  audit- 
ing and  financial  reporting  procedures  that 
will  facilitate  establishment  of  fiscal  and 
program  accountability  with  respect  to  Joint 
projects  aided  by  Federal  assistance  programs 
administered  by  his  department  or  agency. 
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"(c)  Where  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  every  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  administering  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs  may  adopt  uni- 
form provisions  respecting — 

"(1)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relatiiig  to 
financial  administration.  Including  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  fiscal  reporting,  but  only 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  clauses  (2).  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
the  timing  of  Federal  payments  where  a  sin- 
gle or  combined  schedule  is  to  be  established 
for  the  Joint  project  as  a  whole; 

"(3)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  that  assist- 
ance be  extended  in  the  form  of  a  grant 
rather  than  a  contract,  or  a  contract  rather 
than  a  grant; 

"(4)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  for  merit 
personnel  systems,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Joint  project  contemplated  would 
cause  those  requirements  to  be  applied  to 
programs  or  projects  administered  by  re- 
cipient agencies  not  otherwise  subject  to 
such  requirements; 

"(5)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
accountability  for,  or  the  disposition  of, 
property  or  structures  acquired  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance  where  com- 
mon rules  are  to  be  established  for  the  Joint 
project  as  a  whole;  and 

"(6)  other  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  de- 
partmental or  agency  requirements  of  an 
administrative  or  technical  nature  as  de- 
fined m  regulations  authorized  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  To  further  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  head  of  every  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  administering  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs — 

"(1)  may  provide  for  review  of  combined 
applications  for  Joint  projects  to  his  de- 
partment or  agency  by  a  single  panel,  board. 
or  committee  in  lieu  of  review  by  separate 
panels,  boards,  or  committees  when  such  re- 
view would  otherwise  be  required  by  law; 
"(2)  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  establishment  of  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  Joint  projects  approved 
by  him  so  that  the  total  amount  approved 
by  any  such  project  may  be  accounted  for 
through  a  joint  management  fund  as  if  the 
funds  had  been  derived  from  a  single  Federal 
assistance  program  or  appropriation;  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  that 
there  will  be  advanced  to  the  Joint  man- 
agement fund  from  each  affected  appro- 
priation its  proportionate  share  of  amounts 
needed  for  payment  to  the  grantee  and 
amounts  remaining  In  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  Joint  proj- 
ect shall  be  returned  to  the  Joint  manage- 
ment fund; 

"(3)  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  financial  reporting  of  Joint 
projects  financed  through  Joint  manage- 
ment ftmds  established  pursuant  to  this 
section;  and  such  reports  shall,  as  a  mini- 
mum, fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition of  Federal  assistance  received  by  re- 
cipient States  and  local  governments,  the 
total  cost  of  the  Joint  project  in  connection 
with  which  such  Federal  assistance  was  given 
or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  Joint  project  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  Joint  project  audit: 

"(4)  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  recipient 
States  and  local  governments  that  are  per- 
tinent  to   the   moneys   received   and   from 
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joint  management  funds  authorized  by  blm; 
and 

"(5)  may  establish  a  single  non-Federal 
share  for  any  Joint  project,  authorized  by 
blm  and  covered  In  a  Joint  management 
fund,  according  to  the  Federal  share  ratios 
applicable  to  the  several  Federal  assistance 
programs  Involved  and  the  proportion  of 
funds  transferred  to  the  joint  project  account 
from  each  of  those  programs. 

"(e)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  every  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  administering  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  or  appropriate 
State  agencies  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
title  to  joint  projects  Involving  assistance 
from  his  department  or  agency  and  one  or 
more  State  agencies.  These  agreements  may 
include  arrangements  for  the  processing  of 
requests  for.  or  the  administration  of,  assist- 
ance to  such  projects  on  a  joint  basis.  They 
may  also  Include  provisions  Involving  the  es- 
tablishment of  uniform  technical  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  as  authorized  by 
this  section.  Such  agreements  ordinarily  will 
focus  on  those  program  areas  wherein  Federal 
assistance  Is  normally  channeled  through 
the  States. 

"(f)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program 
or  authorization  In  support  of  Intradepart- 
mental  Joint  projects  authorized  under  this 
section  and  to  assure  energetic  and  more 
uniform  departmental  and  agency  adminis- 
tration of  the  functions  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  President  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necesary 
to  achieve  these  purposes. 

"interdepartmental  demonstration  joint 
projects 
'Sec  903.  (a)  In  order  to  extend  selectively 
the  benefits  of  joint  projects  and  Joint  man- 
agement funding  on  a  Government-wide 
basis  and  In  recognition  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  involved  In  this  undertaking,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  approve  on  a 
demonstration  basis  combined  applications 
for  joint  projects  requiring  funding  from  two 
or  more  Federal  tisslstance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  more  than  one  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency. 

"(b)  In  order  to  develop  the  necessary 
capability  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  have  authority 
to  exercise,  with  reference  to  interdepart- 
mental demonstration  Joint  projects,  the 
same  responsibilities  and  authorities  assigned 
to  heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
with  reference  to  intradepartmental  joint 
project  under  subsections  (b).  (c).  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  902. 

"(c)  To  facilitate  the  expeditious  process- 
ing of  applications  for  interdepartmental 
demonstration  joint  projects  or  their  effective 
administration,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  requiring 
the  delegation  by  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  td  other  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  any  powers  relating 
to  approval,  under  this  section,  or  programs 
or  classes  of  programs  under  an  Interdepart- 
mental demonstration  joint  project,  if  such 
delegation  will  promote  the  purposes  of  such 
project.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  also 
provide  for  the  delegation  to  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  of  powers  relating 
to  the  supervision  of  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  or  stipulate  other  arrange- 
ments for  other  departments  or  agencies  to 
perform  such  activities,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams or  classes  of  programs  subject  to  this 
section.  Delegation  authorized  by  such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  made  only  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are 
exercised  In  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  or  policies. 


"(d)    To  facilitate   the   establishment  of 
Joint  management  funds  on  an  interdepart- 
mental basis,  any  account  in  a  joint  man- 
agement fund  involving  money  derived  from 
two  or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered  by  more  than  one  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law,  as  the  President  may 
establish  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of 
the  responsibilities  of  affected  departments 
and   agencies.   Such   rules   and   regulations 
shall  assure  the  availability  of  necessary  In- 
formation,   including   requisite    accounting 
and  auditing  information,  to  those  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  They 
shall  also  provide  that  the  department  or 
agency  administering  a  joint  management 
fund  shall  be  responsible  and  accountable 
for  the  total  amount  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses  of   each   account   established   in   the 
fund,  and  shall  adhere  to  accounting  and 
auditing  policies  consistent  with  title  VII  of 
this  Act.  They  may  Include  procedures  for 
determining,    from    time   to   time,   whether 
amounts  in  the  account  are  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  required,  for  returning  that  excess 
to    participating   Federal    departments   and 
agencies  In  accordance  with  a  formula  pro- 
I'lding  an   equitable   distribution:    and   for 
effecting  returns  accordingly  to  the  appli- 
cable appropriations,  subject  to  fiscal  year 
limitations.    Excess    amounts   applicable    to 
expired  appropriations  wll  be  lapsed  from 
that  fund. 

"(e)  During  the  se^nth  month  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  yea  J  starting  with  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  after  tf^fi  effective  date  of  this 
section,  tlie  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  evaluation  of  progress  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  this  tlUe. 
~"(f )  Demonstration  joint  projects  initiated 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  100  in  any  one  fiscal  year, 
and  shall  not  exceed  250  during  the  period  of 
three  years  during  which  this  section  is  effec- 
tive. 

"(g)  This  section  shall  expire  three  years 
after  It  becomes  efTectlve.  but  Its  expiration 
shall  not  affect  the  administration  of  joint 
projects  previously  approved. 

"funding  and  personnel  availabilitt 

"Sec  904.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to 
any  Federal  assistance  program  for  technical 
assistance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may  be 
made  available  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  connection  with 
projects  approved  for  joint  or  common  fund- 
ing involving  that  program  and  any  other 
Federal  assistance  program. 

'•(b)  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
he  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  other  agen- 
cies as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  applications  under  this  title 
or  the  administration  of  approved  projects. 

"AUTHORITT    OF   THE   COMPTROLtEH    GENERAL    OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

"Sec.  905.  For  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  tiie  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  thall  ha\e  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  recipients 
of  Interdepartmental  and  intradepartmental 
Joint  projects  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  joint  management 
funds  established  for  such  projects. 

EFTECnVE  DATE 

Sec  402.  Sections  902  and  903  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  as 
added  by  section  401  of  this  Act.  shall  become 
effective  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V — Congressional  and  Executive  Over- 
sight OP  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
Sec  501.  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  on 
or  after  January  3.  1971.  authorizes  the  mak- 
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tag  of  granta-ln-ald  over  a  period  of  three 
or  more  years,  then  during  the  period  be- 
ginning not  later  than  the  twelve  months 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
•uch  authority  Is  to  expire,  the  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  which  legisla- 
tion extending  such  authority  would  be  re- 
ferred shall,  separately  or  JolnUy,  conduct 
studies  of  the  program  under  which  such 
grants-In-Bid  are  made  and  advise  their  re- 
spective Houses  of  the  results  of  their  find- 
ings with  special  reference  to  the  considera- 
tions cited  In  clauses  (1),  (3),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Each  such 
committee  shall  report  the  results  of  Its  In- 
vestigation and  study  to  its  respective  House 
not  later  than  120  days  before  such  author- 
ity Is  due  to  expire." 
Skc.  502.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  604  as  secUon 
606;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  inunedlately  after  secUon 
603  the  following  new  sections: 

"CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    SPECUUSTS 

"Sec.  604.  Each  standing  CMnmlttee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Plepresentatlves  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  review  and  study  on  a 
continuing  basis,  of  the  application,  opera- 
tion, administration,  and  execution  of  two 
or  mora  grant-in-aid  programs  Is  entitled  to 
employ  ^  review  specialist  as  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  such  professional 
staff  to  which  such  committee  otherwise  Is 
enutled.  Such  specialist  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  such  commit- 
tee, with  the  prior  approval  of  the  ranking 
minority  member,  on  a  permanent  basis 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position.  Such  specialist  shall 
under  the  Joint  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  assist  the  committee  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  review  funcUons  under  this 
title. 

"bzposts  bt  federal  agencies 
"Sec.  608.  (a)  Heads  of  Federal  agencies 
administering  one  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Ck>ngress  on  the  operaUona  of 
such  programs  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  Such 
reports  shall  include — 

"(1)  the  overall  progress  and  efltectlveness 
of  administrative  efforts  to  carry  out  each 
programs'  statutory  goals; 

"(2)  the  consultative  procedures  employed 
under  each  program  to  afford  recipient  Jur- 
Isdlctlons  an  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  proposed  new  admlnlstraUve  regu- 
lations, and  basic  program  changes; 

"(3)  Intradepartmental  and  Interdepart- 
mental arrangements  to  assure  proper  co- 
ordlnaUon  at  headquarters  and  In  the  field 
with  other  related  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

"(4)  efforts  to  simplify  and  make  more 
uniform  (A)  application  forms  and  proce- 
dTires  and  (B)  financial  reporting  and  audit- 
ing requirements  and  procedures; 

"(5)  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  in- 
dividual Federal  assistance  programs  with 
others  in  the  same  or  closely  related  func- 
tional areas,  where  such  exist; 

"(6)  the  practicability  of  delegating  more 
administrative  discretion,  Including  applica- 
tion approval  authority,  to  field  offices; 

"(7)  whether  changes  in  the  piupoee,  di- 
rection, or  administration  of  such  Federal 
assistance  programs,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto,  should  be 
made;  and 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  which  they  were  designed  to 
support. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
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year,  a  summary  report  on  Federal  assist- 
ance activities  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  first  such  report  shaU  be  transmitted 
not  later  than  January  31  following  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969.  Each  report  shall  (1)  summa- 
rize and  analyze  the  findings  of  department 
and  agency  reports  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section;  (2)  set  forth  such  rec- 
oDunenaatlons  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  convert  the  existing  system  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  Into  a  more  effective 
vehicle  for  Intergovernmental  cooperation; 
and  (3)  such  other  matters  that  are  con- 
sidered pertinent." 


The  sectlon-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie,  Is  as  follows:   - 

ExHiBrr  2 
Section-bt-Section      Analtsis      of      the 

Intergovernmental   Cooperation   Act  of 

1969 

TITLE    I — DErlNinONS 

This  title  contains  definitions  of  two  terms 
used  frequently  In  other  tlUes  of  the  bill. 

TITLE      n — ACOOUNTINC,      AUDITING,      AND      RX- 
PORTING    or    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FUNDS 

Title  n  amends  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (Pi.  90-577)  by 
adding  a  new  Title  Vn  which  deals  with  the 
accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds.  Section  701  sets  forth 
the  pxirposes  of  this  new  title:  to  encourage 
the  simplification  and  standardization  of  the 
diverse  financial  reporting  requirements  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  to  promote 
among  Federal  grant  agencies  accounting 
and  auditing  policies  that  rely  on  those 
State  and  local  fiscal  control  systems  which 
meet  certain  professional  standards,  and  to 
empower  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  use  of  certain  State  and  local  audits 
In  meeting  GAG'S  responsibilities  regarding 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

More   uniform   financial   reporting 
Section  702  authorizes  the  President,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law,  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  that  will  sim- 
plify and,  where  possible,  make  more  uni- 
form  the   financial   reporting  requirements 
associated  with  Federal  assistance  programs. 
The  purpose  here  Is  to  bring  greater  order 
to  a  situation  where  widely  varying  forms, 
differing  time  schedules,  and  divergent  data 
requests  have  imdermlned  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  meaningful  fiscal  reporting  on  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 
federal  agencies   renance   on    the   financial 

management  control  systems  of  States  and 

their  political  subdivisions 

Section  703  declares  It  to  be  the  purpose  of 


this  section  that  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering assistance  programs  to  State  and  local 
governments  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  rely  on  the  Internal  or  Independent 
accounting  and  auditing  of  these  programs 
performed  by  recipient  Jurisdictions.  Under 
this  section,  heads  of  agencies  are  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  internal  financial  management 
control  systems  utilized  by  recipient  juris- 
dictions. In  meeting  this  responsibility,  such 
heads  will,  among  other  things,  ascertain 
whether  accounting  records  are  maintained 
and  reports  prepared  according  to  generally 
accepted  accoimtlng  principles,  whether 
audits  are  carried  out  in  a  way  that  meets 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and 
whether  the  auditing  function  is  performed 
In  a  timely  fashion  by  a  qualified  profes- 
sional staff  that  Is  sufficiently  Independent — 
in  an  administrative  and  political  sense — 
from  program  operations,  so  that  a  compre- 
hensive and  objective  audit  can  be  per- 
formed. Where  such  control  systems  are 
found  acceptable,  agency  heads,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary, 


are  required  to  accept  the  audits  performed 
under  such  systems  as  a  substitute  for  those 
which  otherwise  would  be  performed  by  their 
own  agency  personnel.  The  periodic  sample 
testing  technique  Is  cited  as  the  chief  means 
of  verifying  the  continuing  reliability  of  ac- 
cepted control  systems. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  t*- 
Utlonshipe  among  fiscal  management  per- 
sonnel, each  Federal  agency  administering 
assistance  programs  is  required  (under  Sec- 
tion 703(e) )  to  maintain  continuous  UaiooQ 
with  counterpart  State  and  local  fiscal  con- 
trol administrators  and  the  Interchange  of 
audit  standards  and  objectives  and  interlevel 
collaboration  in  the  development  of  audit 
schedules  are  specifically  cited  as  means  of 
furthering  this  liaison.  To  reduce  the  pro- 
liferation of  accounting  and  auditing  sys- 
tems within  and  between  Federal  agencies. 
Federal  agency  heads  are  required,  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  permitted  by  law,  to 
coordinate  the  auditing  requirements  of  as- 
sistance programs  coming  under  their  Juris- 
diction (Section  703(f))  and  to  establish 
cross-servicing  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  for  audit  purposes  (Section  703(g) ) . 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  such  other 
agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  authorized  to  prescribe  government- 
wide  rules  and  regulations  for  the  effective 
Implementation  of  this  section. 

TITLE  m— CONSOLIDATION  OF  FEDERAL 
A8SI8TANCX  FSOORAMS 

This  title  further  amends  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (P.  L.  90- 
577)  by  adding  another  title  to  it  dealing 
with  a  new  approach  to  achieving  consoli- 
dations of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Section  801  declares  the  title's  basic  pur- 
poses and  states  that  the  President  from 
time  to  time  shall  examine  the  various  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  and  determine  what 
consolidations  are  necessary  and  desirable  In 
order  to  upgrade  the  management  and  co- 
ordination of  individual  programs  falling 
within  the  same  functional  area,  and  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  planning  and  use  by  re- 
cipient Jurisdictions  of  such  programs. 

Section  801  (b)  establishes  a  Congressional 
policy   with    respect   to   Federal    assistance 
program    consolidations    and    declares   that 
the  better  management  purposes  of  this  title 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  its  enactment. 
Preparation  and  transmittal  of  plan 
Under   Section   802,   the  President,   after 
finding  that  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
fimctlonally-related  aid  programs  Is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  achieve  the  purpose  (s) 
of  this  title.  Is  authorized  to  prepare  a  con- 
solidation plan  and  to  transmit  it  to  Con- 
gress along  with  a  declaration  Indicating  his 
finding  that  the  plan  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Each  consolidation  plan  transmitted  must 
place  responsibility  in  a  single  Federal  agency 
for  the  administration  of  the  consolidated 
program;  specify  the  new,  single  matching 
formula  and,  where  the  Individual  programs 
being  combined  have  apportionment  formu- 
las for  rendering  Federal  assistance  under  the 
consolidated  program:  Include  other  condi- 
tions and  requirements  for  rendering  such 
assistance.  Including  planning  and  eligi- 
bility requrements,  which  are  suggested  by 
counterpart  provisions  of  Federal  assistance 
statutes  affected  by  the  consolidation  plan; 
spell  out  the  differences  between  the  formu- 
las, conditions,  and  requirements  of  a  con- 
solidation plan  and  those  in  such  counter- 
part provisions,  provide  for  the  transfer  or 
other  disposition  of  records,  property,  and 
personnel  of  the  individual  assistance  pro- 
grams Involved;  arrange  for  the  transfer  of 
those  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
and  of  other  funds  available  for  the  individ- 
ual assistance  programs  affected  Insofar  as 
the  President  considers  It  necessary  In  light 
of  the  functions  authorized  by  the  consoli- 
dated program  (except  that  unexpended  bal- 
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ances  thus  transferred  may  be  used  only  for 
piui>ose8  authorized  in  the  original  appropri- 
ation) :  and  make  provision  for  terminating 
the  affairs  of  an  agency  or  admlnlstrativ* 
unit  whose  programs  have  been  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  proposed  consolidation. 
With  reference  to  the  President's  discretion 
in  determining  a  consolidation  plan's  form- 
ulas, requirements,  and  conditions,  its  scope 
Is  limited  by  two  factors:  first,  no  such  pro- 
vision can  be  Included  that  Is  not  present  In 
at  least  one  of  the  Individual  aid  programs 
being  consolidated,  and  second,  whenever 
two  or  more  differing  matching  (or  appor- 
tionment) ratios  are  present  in  such  pro- 
grams the  new  figure  must  fall  within  the 
bounds  set  by  these  ratios. 

Finally,  this  section  stipulates  that  each 
Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan  shall 
provide  for  only  one  consolidation  of  Indi- 
vidual assistance  programs  and  that  the 
President  when  transmitting  such  a  plan. 
shall  have  It  delivered  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  same  date  and  to  each  when 
in  session. 

Conffresaional  consideration 

Sections  803  and  804  of  this  title  set  forth 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  shall  con- 
sider Federal  assistance  consolidation  plans. 
In  all  major  respects  the  procedure  here 
parallels  the  provisions  that  formally  applied 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  One  major  difference  between  the 
two  appears  in  Section  803  which  stipulates 
that  a  Federal  assistance  consolidation  plan 
shall  only  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  trans- 
mittal date  (rather  than  sUty  calendar 
days) .  unless  between  the  day  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  ninety  day  period  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  not  favoring  the 
plan. 

Expiration  date 

Section  808  limits  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  Section  802  to  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  This  provision 
is  geared  to  giving  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  operation  of  this  title  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

TITLE  IV — jonrr  funding  simplification 

Section  401  further  amends  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by  adding 
a  new  Title  IX  dealing  with  Joint  funding 
simplification.  Section  901  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  title  Is  to  enable  States  and 
localities  to  use  Federal  aid  programs  more 
effectively  and  efficiently,  to  adapt  these  pro- 
grams more  readily  to  their  individual  needs 
by  facilitating  the  broader  use  of  Joint  proj- 
ects Involving  more  than  one  aid  program, 
and  to  acquire  experience  that  would  lead 
to  additional  legislative  proposals  regarding 
consolidation,  coordination,  and  slmpllflca- 
tion  of  Federal  assistance  programs.  The 
statement  of  purpose  also  Indicates  the  basic 
organizational  focus  of  the  title  (which  dif- 
fers from  that  of  predecessor  legislation  In- 
troduced in  the  90th  Congress)  wherein  pri- 
mary emphasis  Is  given  to  developing  wide- 
spread vise  of  Joint  projects  and  Joint  fund- 
ing arrangements  within  Individual  depart- 
ments and  placing  counterpart  efforts  at  the 
interdepartmental  level  on  an  experimental 
and  limited  demonstration  basis. 

Intradepartmental  joint  projects 

Section  902  deals  wholly  with  procedures 
involving  Intradepartmental  Joint  projects 
and  Joint  fxmdlng  arrangements.  Under  it, 
the  head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  administering  more  than  one  Federal 
aid  program  Is  authorized  to  approve  com- 
bined applications  for  Joint  projects  requir- 
ing funding  from  two  or  more  such  programs 
falling  under  his  Jurisdiction.  To  develop  the 
necessary  departmental  or  agency  capability 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Sec- 
tion 902(b)  requires  departmental  heads, 
among  other  things,  to  identify  related  aid 


programs  within  his  agency  that  are  likely 
candidates  for  Joint  projects;  to  develop  and 
promulgate  guidelines.  Joint  project  exam- 
ples, common  application  forms,  and  other 
materials  that  will  facilitate  development  of 
an  Interdepartmental  Joint  project  program; 
to  review  the  various  administrative  require- 
ments of  departmental  assistance  programs 
In  order  to  identify  those  thafr  might  impede 
the  expeditious  processing  of  Joint  project 
applications  and  where  appropriate  make  the 
necessary  modifications;  to  establish  com- 
mon technical  or  administrative  rules  for 
related  departmental  assistance  programs; 
to  create  common  or  joint  application  proc- 
essing and  project  supervision  procedures — 
including  establishing  a  single  unit  for 
handling  these  functions;  and  to  develop 
common  auditing,  accounting,  and  fiscal  re- 
porting procedures  to  facilitate  establish- 
ment of  fiscal  and  program  accountability 
with  respect  to  joint  projects  approved  by 
him. 

In  order  to  provide  the  means  of  cutting 
the  red  tape  arising  from  the  varying  pro- 
cedural requirements  associated  with  Indi- 
vidual assistance  programs,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  administer- 
ing two  or  more  such  programs  is  authorized 
under  Section  902(c)  to  adopt,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  President  piirsuant  to  Section  902(f), 
uniform  provisions  regarding  Inconsistent  or 
conflicting  agency  requirements  involving 
flnanclal  administration,  the  timing  of  Fed- 
eral payments,  whether  assistance  must  be 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  grant  or  a  contract, 
merit  personnel  systems  (but  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  proposed  Joint  project  would 
cause  these  requirements  to  be  applied  to 
programs  not  otherwise  subject  to  them), 
the  accountability  for  or  the  disposition  of 
property  or  structures  acquired  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance,  and  other 
relevitnt  administrative  and  technical  Itenw 
defined  in  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f ) . 

To  develop  the  Intradepartmental  finan- 
cial arrangements  necessary  for  expediting 
Joint  projects,  each  head  of  a  department  and 
agency  administering  two  or  more  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  is  permitted  under  Section 
902(d)  to  set  up  a  single  board  or  panel  for 
the  review  of  combined  applications  to  his 
department;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  establishing  joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  joint  projects  approved 
by  him,  so  that  the  total  amount  approved 
for  any  project  may  be  accounted  for  as  If 
the  funds  had  been  derived  from  a  single  aid 
program  or  authorization;  to  establish  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
fiscal  reporting  of  projects  financed  through 
Joint  management  funds:  to  have  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  rel- 
evant records  and  other  data  of  recipient 
States  and  local  governments  relating  to 
moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
funds  authorized  by  him;  and  to  establish  a 
single  non-Federal  share  for  any  Joint  project 
authorized  by  him  and  covered  in  a  joint 
management  fund. 

Section  902(e)  permits  such  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies,  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f ) ,  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Joint  projects 
and  Joint  management  funds  to  cover  com- 
bined applications  Involving  not  only  as- 
sistance from  programs  administered  by  his 
department  but  also  from  those  administered 
by  one  or  more  State  agencies.  In  most  in- 
stances, such  arrangements  will  be  restricted 
primarily  to  those  program  areas  where  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  normally  channeled  through 
the  States. 

Under  Section  902(f) .  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  more  effective  administration  of  funds 
drawn  from  more  than  one  Federal  assistance 
program  or  authorization  In  support  of  Intra- 


departmental projects  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. While  fewer  administrative  problems 
can  be  expected  to  arise  In  establishing 
meaningful  departmental  joint  project  pro- 
grams than  In  the  case  of  Interdepartmental 
projects,  energetic  and  consistent  depart- 
mental efforts  may  not  always  be  forthcom- 
ing— hence,  the  need  for  this  section. 
Interdepartmental  demonstration   joint 

projects 
Section  903  extends  selectively  the  bene- 
fits of  Joint  projects  and  Joint  management 
funding  on  a  government-wide  basis.  This 
is  done  In  recognition  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  involved  In  this  conMuendable  but 
complex  undertaking.  Section  903(a)  author- 
izes the  President  to  approve  on  a  demonbtrj- 
tlon  basis  combined  applications  for  Joint 
projects  requiring  funding  from  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs  administered  by 
more  than  one  Federal  department  or  agency. 
Section  903(b)  gives  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  interdepartmental  projects  author- 
ities comparable  to  those  assigned  to  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  under  Section 
902(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  This  is  done  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  nec- 
essary capability  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  for  processing  and  administer- 
ing interdepartmental  joint  projects  and 
Joint  management  funds. 

Section  908(c)  authorizes  the  President 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  requiring 
the  delegation  by  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  project  or  program  approval  au- 
thority insofar  as  it  involves  programs  or 
classes  of  programs  Included  in  an  Interde- 
partmental Joint  project(s) .  Without  this  au- 
thority, it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  goals  of 
this  section  can  be  achieved.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  may  also  call  for  the  delegation 
to  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
of  powers  relaUng  to  the  supervision  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  These  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  conditioned  by  the  proviso  that 
they  must  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  the 
powers  and  functions  delegated  are  utilized 
in  full  conformity  v,-lth  applicable  statutory 
provisions  or  policies. 

Section  903(d)  Is  geared  to  permitting 
establishment  of  Joint  management  funds 
on  an  interdepartmental  basis.  Accordingly, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  make  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  other  ap- 
plicable law,  governing  the  setting  up  of 
joint  management  funds  involving  moneys 
derived  from  two  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  administered  by  more  than  one 
Federal  department  or  agency.  These  rules 
and  regulations  will  assure  that  the  neces- 
sary accounting,  auditing,  and  other  fiscal 
information  will  be  made  available  lo  the 
departments  Involved,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  They  also 
shall  stipulate  that  any  department  or 
agency  administering  a  Joint  fund  shall  be 
accountable  for  the  total  amount  provided 
for  the  purposes  of  each  account  established 
m  the  fund  and  shall  practice  accounting 
and  auditing  policies  consistent  with  new 
Title  vn.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may 
include  procedures  for  determining  on  a 
periodic  basis  whether  amounts  in  the  ac- 
count are  In  excess  of  those  required,  for 
returning  that  excess  to  participating 
agencies  according  to  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion formula,  and  for  making  returns  to 
applicable  appropriations,  subject  to  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

Section  903(e)  requires  the  President  to 
submit  annually  to  Congress  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  progress  In  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  This  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted every  January  beginning  with  the 
first  January  following  the  end  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

Section  903(f)  underscores  the  demonstra- 
tion nature  of  this  entire  section.  Conse- 
quently, individual -Interdepartmental  Joint 
projects  initiated  under  Its  authority  must 
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not  exceed  100  In  any  one  fiscal  year  nor 
exceed  350  during  the  three  year  life  of  this 
section. 

The  final  subsection  stipulates  that  this 
section  will  become  effective  120  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  and  will  expire 
three  years  after  It  has  become  effective. 
Such  expiration,  however,  shall  not  affect  the 
administration  of  Interdepartmental  joint 
projects  previously  approved. 

Funding  and  personnel  avattahmty 
Section  904(a)  Is  designed  to  help  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments involved  In  developing  combined 
appUcatlona  for  Joint  projects.  Under  It.  ap- 
propriations available  to  any  Federal  aid 
program  for  technical  assistance  or  personnel 
training  may  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assistance  In  connection  with 
Joint  projects  Involving  that  program  and 
any  other  Federal  aid  program.  In  addition, 
the  personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  (pur- 
suant to  Section  904(b))  may  be  detailed 
from  time  to  time,  where  necessary,  to  other 
agencies  to  assist  In  processing  combined 
applications  or  In  administering  approved 
Joint  projects. 

The  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States 

Sectfbn  905  states  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  recipients  of  Intradepartmental  or 
Interdepartmental  Joint  projects  relating  to 
moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  GAO  audit  and 
examination.  , 

Effective  date 

Section  402  states  that  sections  902  and 
903  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968.  as  added  by  section  401  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  V CONGR2S5IONAI.  AND  EXECtTTn?!;  OVER- 
SIGHT    OF     rEOER.\L     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAMS 

Section  501  of  this  Act  amends  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of  Sec- 
tion 601.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
strengthen  Congressional  review  procedures 
for  grants- In-ald  enacted  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 3,  1971  and  having  termination  provisions 
of  three  or  more  years.  During  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  program  au- 
thority Is  to  expire,  the  relevant  substantive 
Committees  of  Congress,  either  s^arately  or 
Jointly,  will  conduct  studies  of  the  program 
and  advise  their  respecUve  Houses  of  their 
findings  with  special  reference  to  the  factors 
cited  In  Section  601(a)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(4).  The  Conmilttee  report  will  be  filed  with 
the  respective  Houses  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  before  the  program 
is  slated  to  expire. 

Section  502  amends  Title  VI  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  two  new  sections  following  Section 
603  and  appropriately  renumbering  Section 
604.  The  first  of  these  new  sections  author- 
izes establishment  of  the  position  of  review 
specialist  on  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  responsible  for  the 
review,  study,  and  oversight  of  two  or  more 
-isslstance  programs.  This  additional  profes- 
sional staff  member  will  be  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  with  prior  approval  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  He  would  serve  on  a 
permanent  basis,  without  regard  to  political 
afflUatlon,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional competence.  His  basic  assignment 
would  be  to  assist  the  Committee  In  its  per- 
formance of  fimctlons  assigned  by  this  title 
and  he  would  be  imder  the  Joint  direction 
of  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  second  new  section   (Section  605)    Is 
geared    to   strengthening   Executive   Branch 
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oversight  wtlh  respect  to  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Under  It,  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  administering  more 
than  one  program  would  submit  annually 
a  report  to  Congress  and  the  President  on 
the  operations  of  these  programs,  beginning 
with  the  first  fiscal  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment.  These  departmental  reports 
among  other  things  would  cover  the  progress 
and  effectiveness  of  administrative  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  programs'  statutory  goals;  the 
consultative  procedures  utilized  under  each 
program  to  afford  recipient  governments  a 
chance  to  review  and  comment  on  proposed 
administrative  regulations  and  basic  pro- 
gram changes:  the  various  Intradepartmen- 
tal and  interdepartmental  arrangements  for 
achieving  proper  headquarters-field  pro- 
gram coordination;  efforts  to  simplify  and 
made  more  uniform  appUcation  forms  and 
procedures  as  well  as  fiscal  reporting  and 
auditing  requirements:  the  feasibility  of 
consolidating  functionally  related  assist- 
ance programs;  the  practicability  of  delegat- 
ing more  admlnUtratlve  authority— Includ- 
ing project  or  program  approval  power — to 
departmental  field  offices;  whether  the  pxxr- 
pose.  management,  administrative  proce- 
dures and  requirements  In  such  programs 
should  be  changed:  and  the  degree  to  which 
such  programs  are  meeting  the  growing  and 
changing  needs  they  were  Initially  designed 
to  support. 

This  new  section  (Section  605)  concludes 
with  the  requirement  that  the  President 
shall  submit  a  sununary  report  on  these 
various  departmental  studies  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
report  would  be  a  synthesis  of  the  materi- 
als presented  In  the  various  departmental 
studies  and  woiUd  stress  the  broad  prob- 
lems confronting  grants-in-aid  as  effective 
government-wide  devices  for  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation.  Presidential  proposals 
for  reform  might  well  be  a  concluding  fea- 
ture of  this  report. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    81S 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  815)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  insured  operating  loans,' In- 
cluding loans  to  low-income  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1790 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the_ 
Senator  from  Alabama  fMr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER) .  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1790) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  7.  1956  (70 
Stat.  1115),  as  amended,  providing  for  a 
Great  Plains  conservation  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  tO  S.  338,  TO  PROVIDE 
ALLOWANCE  INCREASES  TO  VET- 
ERAt^S  ENGAGED  IN  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAININO,  FARM  TRAINING,  AND 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

AMENDMENT   NO.    48 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us.  jointly,  to  my  bill,  S.  338,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    48 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert  the 
following: 

That  section  1504(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  n. 
m,  or  IV  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  in  colimm  I: 


"  'Column  I 

Column 

'  Column 

Column 

II 

III 

IV 

No 

Two  or 

Type  of  training 

depend- 

One de- 

more 

ents 

pendent 

depend- 
ents 

Institutional: 

Fulltime 

$160 

$219 

$255 

Three-quarters 

time 

116 

160 

189 

Half  time 

80 

109 

134 

Institutional  on-farm. 

apprentice  or  other 

on-job  training:  Full 

time 

138 

182 

"19 

Where  any  ftill-tlme  trainee  has  more  than 
two  dependents  and  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
additional  compensation  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 315  or  section  355  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance prescribed  In  column  IV  of  the  fore- 
going table  shall  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $7.30  per  month  for  each  dependent  in 
excess  of  two. 

On  page  l.  line  3,  strike  out  "That"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2." 

On  page  2,  between  lines  3  and  4  Insert  the 
following: 

"(b)  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1677  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$130'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$190.* " 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  3,  line  6  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3". 

On  page  3.  In  the  table  between  lines  10 
and  11,  strike  out  the  figures  appearing  un- 
der "Coltmm  V"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"$16 
$10 
$7 
$10". 

On  page  3,  immediately  above  line  11,  ln« 
sett  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  1682(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$130"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$190". 

"(c)  Section  1682(c)(2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$180"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$190". 
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"(d)  The  table  (prescribing  educational 
Assistance  allowance  rates  for  eligible  vet- 
erans pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program) 
contained  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1682 
(d)  of  title  38.  United  States  Oode,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Col- 

Col- 

Col- 

•' 'Column  I 

umn 

umn 

umn 

Column  V 

II 

III 

rv 

Node- 

One 

Two 

More  than 

Basis 

pend- 

de- 

de- 

two depend- 

ents 

pend- 
ent 

pend- 
ents 

ents 

The  amount 

1 

in  Column 

.  u 

IV.  plus 
the  foUow- 

• 

in(?  foreach 
depend- 
ent in  ex- 
cess of 
two: 

Fulltime 

$153 

$182 

$211 

$10 

Three-quarter 

time 

109 
73 

131 
87 

153 
102 

7 

Half  time 

6.';" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  provides  for  Increases  In 
allowances  to  veterans  taking  on-the- 
job  training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  farm  training.  The  increases  are 
comparable  to  those  provided  in  S.  338 
for  veterans  taking  high  school  and  col- 
lie courses  under  the  GI  bill. 

Hearings  begin  on  S.  338  today,  before 
the  Veterans  Subcommittee.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  witnesses  that  the  amend- 
ment I  am  submitting  today  will  also  be 
part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


"(e)  The  table  (prescribing  educational 
assistance  allowance  rates  for  eligible  vet- 
erans pursuing  an  apprenticeship  or  other 
on- job  training)  contained  in  section  1683 
(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'Periods  of  training 


First'6  months 

Second  6  months 

Third  8  months 

Fourth  and  any  suo- 
ceeding  6  month 
periods 


No  de- 
pendents 


$116 

87 
58 


29 


One  de-  I  Two  or 
pendent  I  more  de- 
pendents 


$131 

102 

73 


43 


$146 
110 

87 


58.' 


"(f)  Section  1732(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  (1)  $190  per  month  if  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis,  (2)  $140  per  month  If  pur- 
sued on  a  three-quarter  time  basis,  and  (3) 
$90  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  half-time 
basis.' 

"(g)  Section  1732(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'S105'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'S155'. 

"(h)  Section  1742(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
m  and  piu^uing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $190  per  month.  II  the  charges 
lOT  ttiition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $59  per  calendar  month 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $59  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $6.20  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance.' " 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  amend 
section  1677  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  filght  training,  and  to  amend 
chapters  31.  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  educational  assist- 
ance and  special  training  allowance  pcUd  to 
eligible  veterans  and  persona  \mder  such 
chapters." 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Evan  LeRoy  Hultman,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Asher  K. 
Schroeder. 

Robert  J.  Roth,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Newell  A.  George,  resigned. 

Henry  A.  Schwarz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Carl  W.  Peickert. 

Melvin  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Oovell  H.  Meek,  retired. 

Isaac  George  Hylton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Forrest  P. 
Walker,  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  July  1,  1969,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  COMMU- 
NICABLE DISEASE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969  AND  VAC- 
CINATION ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
conduct  hearings  on  S.  2264,  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Control  Amendments 
of  1969.  which  I  introduced,  and  S.  1622, 
the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
introduced  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, June  30. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  the  national  nutrition 
study,  which  sampled  1.000  preschool 
children  in  poverty  areas  of  Texas,  re- 
ported that: 

First,  nearly  one-half  had  not  com- 
pleted the  DPT  series  for  protection 
against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and 
tetanus; 


Second,  only  43  percent  had  been  pro- 
tected against  polio; 

Third,  56  percent  had  not  received 
smallpox  inoculation;  and 

Fourth,  61  percent  had  not  received 
a  measles  injection. 

Last  year  the  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  was  allowed  to  lapse  because  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare stated  that  the  partnership  for 
health  program  would  be  able  to  fill  the 
need.  The  facts  stated  above  prove  this 
not  to  be  the  case. 

Medical  authorities  point  out  that  the 
Immimization  problem  is  susceptible  to 
vigorous  action.  But  if  that  action  is  to 
be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
national  leadership  and  a  national  com- 
mitment to  combat  those  communicable 
diseases  that  can  be  prevented  or  con- 
trolled. 

When  we  have  the  medical  knowledge 
to  prevent  illness,  our  only  responsible 
course  of  action  is  to  take  the  steps  that 
are  required  to  insure  its  applicaiton.  In 
this  case,  the  action  that  is  required  is 
the  enactment  of  Federal  assistance  for 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
Association,  Dr.  John  L.  Gompertz, 
president  of  that  association,  sent  me  a 
telegram  of  endorsement  for  S.  2264.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  28,  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarboboxch. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington ,  D.C.: 

The  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association  was  e.xtremely  gratified 
to  receive  at  their  annual  meeting  here  ihe 
announcement  of  your  introduction  of  S. 
2264,  authorizing  communicable  disease 
grants. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  strongly  endprses 
this  legislation  because  it  ensures  suppx^rt 
for  financing  of  those  control  measures 
which  will  reduce  the  incidence  of  tubercu- 
losis and  uther  communicable  diseases  of 
national  significance. 

The  Board  also  acclaims  your  leadersiilp  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  a  National 
Lung  Institute  to  focus  necessary  attention 
on  the  serious  and  increasing  respiratory 
diseases,  such  as  emphysema. 

Thank  you  for  your  greetings  and  pledge 
of  support. 

JORN  Ii.  OOMPERTZ,  M.D.. 

President.  NTRDA. 


THE  4 14 -PERCENT  INTEREST  RATE 
CEILING  ON  LONG-TERM  GOV- 
ERNMENT SECURITIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  67  of  the  Na- 
tion's best-known  economists  joined  in 
a  major  economic  p>olicy  statement  urg- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  present  4Vi- 
percent  Interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term 
bonds  of  the  United  States.  In  their  pro- 
posal, the  economists  emphasized  that 
their  proposal  was  not  Intended  to  be 
Interpreted  as  urging  the  Treasury  to 
sell  long-term  bonds  at  higher  interest 
rates  at  this  time.  Indeed,  as  the  state- 
ment makes  clear,  many — if  not  all — of 
the  economists  felt  that  such  sales  would 
be  unwarranted  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
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high  level  of  Interest  rates  at  the  present 
time.  What  the  statement  does  propose, 
however.  Is  that  the  Trea«ury  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  issue  such  bonds 
when  conditions  are  appropriate,  without 
being  required  to  wait  for  the  Interest 
rate  to  fall  below  the  present  4  V^-percent 
celling. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  economlste.  I  believe 
they  are  especially  appropriate  at  this 
time,  when  the  Nation  Is  engaged  In  a 
serious  struggle  to  bring  inflation  under 
control.  Just  as  artificially  low  tax  rates 
on  some  types  of  income  pull  Investment 
and  manpower  away  from  their  best  uses 
in  a  free  market  system,  so  the  artificial 
restraint  of  the  4% -percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  Government  bonds  distorts  the 
pattern  of  Federal  borrowing  and  forces 
the  Treasury  into  highly  liquid  short- 
term  debt,  thereby  making  the  job  of 
controlling  infiatlon  all  the  more  dlfiQcult. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rate  celling,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1918,  unfairly 
penalizes  people  of  modest  means  who 
invert-in  U.S.  savings  bonds.  Quite  apart 
-from -this    inequity — this    penalty    on 
patriotism— the   artificially  low  celling 
makes  the  savings  bond  less  effective  in 
our  fight  against  inflation.  A  4  V4 -percent 
rate  of  return  is  simply  not  high  enough 
to  lure  a  large  flow  of  dollars  out  of  in- 
flationary spending  channels  and  into 
savings,  especially  when  prices  are  rising 
at  a  rate  of  over  4  percent  each  year.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  4 14 -percent 
ceiling  should  be  renoved  in  order  to  in- 
sure sound  and  flexible  antl-inflatlonary 
management  of  the  public  debt,  and  to 
provide  greater  fairness  to  the  buyers  of 
U.S.  savings  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  state- 
ment issued  by  these  economists  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  and  an 
accompanying  press  release  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  oelng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Economists  01*  th«  4',4-Pes- 
CENT  Interest  Ceiling  on  U.S.  Government 
Sbcurtties 

The  undersigned  Join  In  the  view  that  the 
4|4  7o  Interest  celling  on  U.S.  Government 
securities  now  applicable  to  maturities  of 
over  7  years  should  be  repealed.  This  ceiling 
has  been  in  effect  since  1918.  It  contrasts  with 
market  yields  for  outstanding  government 
bonds  of  over  6%.  We  all  believe  that  arbi- 
trary ceUlngs  on  prices  and  interest  rates  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  market 
economy.  Our  proposal  in  no  way  implies  a 
view  that  the  Treasury  ought  to  sell  long- 
term  bonds  at  this  time.  Many  If  not  all  of  us 
would  regard  this  as  distinctly  inadvisable  at 
present  interest  rate  levels  and  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  The  Treasury  should  be  In  a 
position,  however,  to  Issue  long-term  bonds 
when  in  its  Judgment  thU  is  appropriate, 
without  having  to  wait  untU  the  interest 
rate  falls  below  4  «4  % . 

In  addition  to  these  general  reasons,  each 
of  us  regards  repeal  as  Important  at  this  time 
for  some  or  all  of  the  following  reasons,  al- 
though  not  each  of  us  would  subscribe  to 
each  point. 

1.  Savings  Ixmds.  The  4>4%  celling  pre- 
vents the  Treasury  from  paying  the  holders 
of  U.S.  savings  bonds  a  rate  in  line  with  what 
they  could  obtain  from  many  savings  instltu- 
tlona.  This  Is  harmful  to  the  savings-bond 
program;  but  more  than  that,  it  is  unfair  to 


the  many  savings-bond  holders  who  continue 
to  buy  bonds  through  payroll  deduction. 

2.  Home  Financinp.  The  fear  that  a 
lengthening  of  the  pubUc  debt,  should  It 
occur,  would  raise  Interest  rates  to  home- 
owners Is  understandable,  but  not  reliably 
foimded.  If  the  4%  %  celling  was  Intended  to 
give  protection  to  competing  borrowers,  it 
probably  has  not  served  homeowners  well.  It 
has  compelled  the  Treasury  to  concentrate  Its 
financing  In  the  maturity  range  of  up  to  7 
years.  To  the  extent  that  this  has  pushed  up 
rates  on  those  maturities,  It  has  given  a 
special  impulse  to  dlslntermedlatlon.  I.e.,  to 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  savings  In- 
stitutions and  their  direct  Investment  in 
marketable  securities.  To  a  saver  seeking 
stability,  these  relatively  short-term  Treasury 
obligations  probably  are  more  attractive  than 
would  be  a  long-term  bond.  Since  dlslnter- 
medlatlon hits  housing  particularly  hard,  the 
4V4  %  celling  may  well  have  hurt  rather  than 
helped  homeowners. 

3.  UTutable  Interest  Rates.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic CJommlttee  of  the  Congress  has  re- 
cently urged  the  Federal  Reserve  to  keep  the 
growth  rate  of  the  money  supply  within 
certain  upper  and  lower  limits.  Regardless  of 
how  one  views  the  merit  of  this  proposal, 
which  many  of  us  do  not  favor.  Its  adoption 
would  imply  that.  In  the  shorter  and  per- 
haps longer  run.  Interest  rates  would  be 
more  unstable  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past.  It  would  not  be  consistent,  let  alone 
economically  feasible,  to  demand  stable 
growth  of  the  money  supply  and  impose  an 
interest  rate  celling  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Monetary  Policy.  The  shortening  matu- 
rity of  the  privately  held  public  debt,  from 
5  years  9  months  in  mid  1965  to  4  years  in 
1969,  has  compelled  the  Treasury  to  enter 
the  market  with  increasing  frequency.  On 
many  of  these  occasions,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  called  upon  to  stabilize  the 
market.  Regardless  of  one's  view  of  this  prac- 
tice, which  many  of  us  do  not  favor,  the  dan- 
ger exists  that  a  predominantly  short-term 
debt  may  interfere  with  monetary  policy. 
This  argues  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  aver- 
age maturity. 

5.  Budgetary  Considerations.  Over  the 
years,  a  lengthening  of  the  pubUc  debt  would 
have  the  desirable  result  of  limiting  fluctua- 
tions in  the  budgetary  cost  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  One  reason  why  the  Federal 
Interest  burden  has  risen  so  sharply  In  re- 
cent years  Is  the  Treasury's  concentration 
on  short  and  medium-term  financing  made 
necessary  at  least  In  part  by  the  4^%  in- 
terest celling. 

the  siGNOts  or  the  statemzmt 

Armen  H.  Alchlan,  George  Ijeland  Bach, 
William  J.  Baimiol,  Robert  L.  Bishop,  Francis 
M.  Boddy,  William  C.  Bralnard,  MarUn  Bron- 
fenbrenner,  E.  Gary  Brown.  O.  H.  Brownlee. 
Karl  Brunner.  James  Buchanan,  Lester  V. 
Chandler,  John  M.  Culberston,  William  G. 
Dewald.  James  Duesenberry,  Otto  Eckstein, 
David  I.  Fand. 

William  J.  Fellner,  Irwin  Friend,  Stephen 
M.  Goldfeld,  Robert  A.  Gordon,  Leo  Grebler, 
Harold  M.  Groyes,  John  G.  Gurley,  Gottfried 
Haberler,  George  N.  Halm,  Alvln  H.  Hansen, 
Arnold  Harberger,  C.  Lowell  Harrlas,  Waiter 
Heller.  Donald  D.  Hester,  Clifford  Hlldreth, 
Franklyn  D.  Holzman. 

George  Horwlch,  James  Howell,  Nell  Jacoby, 
Harry  G.  Johnson.  Peter  B.  Kenen,  Lawrence 
Klein,  Edwin  Kvih.  Abba  P.  Lcmer,  Fritz 
Machlup,  Burton  Malklel,  David  Melselman, 
Allan  Meltzer,  Raymond  Mlkesell,  Hyman  P. 
Mlnsky,  Franco  Modlgllanl,  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  Joseph  A.  Pechman. 

George  L.  Perry,  Edmund  8.  Phelps,  Earl  R. 
Rolph,  Walter  8.  Salant,  PaiU  Samuelson, 
Raymond  SaiUnler,  Charles  L.  Schultze,  EU 
Shapiro,  Carl  S.  Shoup,  Dan  Throop  Smith. 
Warren  L  Smith,  Ezra  Solomon,  Harold  M. 
Somere,  James  Tobln,  Robert  C.  Turner, 
Henry  Walllch,  Murray  Weldenbaum. 
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Press  Release  Acco>c»amting  STATxacsNT  bt 
Economists  on  4i4-PnicKNT  iNTEMar 
CnuNo 

Comidete  elimination  of  the  4^4  %  interest 
celling  on  government  bonds  was  advocated 
today  by  a  group  of  67  leading  academic 
economUts.  The  experts  pointed  out  that  the 
4V4%  ceUlng,  in  effect  since  1918,  contrasted 
with  yields  on  government  bonds  in  the 
market  of  over  6%.  They  stressed  that  their 
proposal  m  no  way  Implied  that  the  Treasury 
should  sell  long  term  bonds  at  such  ratw 
and  at  this  time.  The  experts  Insisted,  how. 
ever,  that  arbitrary  ceilings  on  prices  and 
interest  rates  were  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  a  market  economy,  and  that 
the  Treasury  should  be  In  a  position  to  sell 
long  term  bonds  when  In  Its  judgment  this 
was  appropriate. 

The  67  economists  listed  several  more  spe- 
cific reasons  for  repealing  the  4^%  celling 
at  thU  time,  stressing  that  not  each  of  them 
would  subscribe  to  each  point. 

The  4'/4%  celling  prevents  the  Treasury 
from  paying  holders  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  a 
rate  in  line  with  what  they  could  obtain 
from  many  savings  institutions. 

The  4V4%  ceUIng  may  have  hurt  home- 
owners, by  compeUing  the  Treasvu-y  to  con- 
centrate  on  short  and  medium  term  flnanc- 
Ing,  which  Is  more  competitive  with  savings 
In  thrift  InstltuUons.  To  the  extent  that 
funds  were  withdrawn  from  thrift  institu- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  these  Treasury 
securities,  the  Institutions'  ability  to  finance 
homeowners  may  have  suffered. 

Keeping  the  growth  rate  of  the  money 
supply  more  nearly  stable.  In  accordance 
with  a  recent  proposal  by  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  la  by  no  means  supported  by 
all  of  the  experts,  might  in  the  short  and 
perhaps  the  long  run  make  interest  rates 
more  unstable.  It  would  not  be  consistent  to 
demand  greater  stability  of  money  growth 
and  simultaneously  maintain  a  celling  on 
interest  rates. 

Heavy  short  term  debt,  the  experts  also 
pointed  out,  compels  the  Treasury  to  finance 
frequently.  During  these  financing  periods, 
the  Federal  Reserve  maintains  the  market 
on  an  "even  keel,"  at  some  risk  of  having  to 
Increase  the  money  supply  unduly.  Given 
this  practice,  which  the  experts  do  not  neces- 
sarily endorse,  a  lesser  frequency  of  Treas- 
lUT?  financing  would  be  desirable.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  lengthening  the  matur- 
ity structure  of  the  debt  through  more  long 
term  financing. 

Finally,  a  lengthening  of  the  debt,  It  was 
pointed  out,  would  make  the  budgetary  cost 
of  Interest  charges  less  unstable.  Recent 
concentration  on  short  and  medium  term 
financing  made  necessary  by  the  4V4To  ceil- 
ing has  contributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
Federal  Interest  burden. 
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EDITORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  his  hometown  newspaper,  the 
News  Herald,  of  Morganton.  N.C.,  for 
June  2, 1969,  contained  an  editorial  relat- 
ing to  my  colleague.  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  entitled.  "A  Prophecy  Proves 
Correct."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prophict  Proves  Corszct 

The  1931  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  has  well  been  described 
as  "a  lengthy  rough-and-tumble  sessions." 

It  set  a  record  for  length — 146  days — which 


has  since  been  surpassed,  and  was  character- 
ized by  much  wrangling. 

There  was  much  to  talk  about  when  mem- 
bers of  that  1931  House  of  Representatives 
got  together  In  Raleigh  today  for  a  reunion. 
Eighteen  of  the  surviving  22  members  of  the 
House  had  agreed  to  attend. 

Advance  press  reports  list  as  a  few  of  the 
members  of  that  turbulent  1931  House  are 
U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  State  Treasurer 
Edwin  Gill,  former  Attorney  General  T.  Wade 
Bruton,  Floyd  Crouse  of  Sparta,  Fred  I.  Sut- 
ton of  Klnston,  Federal  Jvidge  Algernon  L. 
Butler  of  Clinton,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Thad  Euro  who  was  the  House's  principal 
clerk. 

Wade  Lucas,  now  a  retired  newspaperman, 
covered  what  he  describes  as  the  1931  "De- 
pression-ridden gathering  of  lawmakers," 
and  has  engaged  In  a  bit  of  reminiscing  about 
the  proceedings  which  Included  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner's  fight  against  a  proposed  saleo^ 
tax. 

What  caught  our  eyes  was  this  Lucas  ob- 
servation: 

"Rep.  (now  U.S.  Sen.)  Sam  Ervln  of  Burke 
County  was  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  that  1931  House.  Predictions  were  made 
then  that  he  would  eventually  become  a  po- 
litical power  in  North  Carolina  and  even  In 
the  nation." 

The  prophecies  proved  correct.  Sen.  Ervln 
later  became  county  Judge,  filled  out  an  un- 
expired term  In  Congress,  served  as  a  Su- 
perior Court  Judge,  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
North  CaroUna  Supreme  Court  before  begin- 
ning his  long  tenure  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

And  it's  surprising  how  many  p>eople — rep- 
resenting all  sections  of  the  state — still  vol- 
unteer the  comment  that  It  has  been  the 
nation's  loss  that  he  never  was  appointed 
^o  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxuli. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
contrary  to  what  has  generally  been  be- 
lieved, not  all  Indian  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been  or  is  being  ne- 
glected. Each  year,  hundreds  of  new  In- 
dian students  enter  universities  in  Ari- 
zona. Many  are  now  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing their  master's  degree,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  thiee,  one  Navajo 
and  two  Hopis,  are  now  within  reach  of 
receiving  their  doctorates.  All  three  of 
these  gentlemen  are  friends  of  mine  and 
are  also  native  Arizonsms.  An  Interesting 
story  about  them,  published  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette,  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Aim  To  Become  State's  First 
Indians  With  Doctorates 

All  signs  point  to  three  "firsts"  in  Indian 
higher  education  in  Arizona. 

If  plans  go  according  to  schedule,  Samuel 
W.  Bllllson,  44,  Navajo,  and  Frank  Duke- 
poo,  26,  and  Irvln  Coin,  28,  Hopls,  will  be- 
come the  first  Indians  In  the  state  to  receive 
educational  doctorate  degrees. 

As  the  first  Navajo  within  reach  of  a  Ph.  D, 
Bllllson,  born  to  uneducated  parents  in  a 
hogan  near  Ganado,  symbolized  the  para- 
dox of  progress  as  he  works  on  his  disserta- 
tion on  education  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

Though  his  permanent  home  at  Klnllchee, 
4  miles  north  of  Ganado,  is  not  a  hogan.  It 
does  not  compare  with  the  modern  Tucson 
home  where  he  Uvea  with  his  wife  Patsy  and 
their  four  sons,  2  to  7. 

Unlike  reservation -reared  Bllllson.  Duke- 
poo  is  a  native  of  Parker,  the  fourth  oldest 
of  11  children  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 


Dukepoo,  while  Coin  was  born  in  Wlnslow, 
oldest  of  eight  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix 
Coin. 

The  Arizona  State  University  graduate 
students,  however,  have  not  severed  ties 
with  relatives  and  friends  on  the  Hop.  Res- 
ervation. Both  visit  frequently,  especially  to 
attend  religious  ceremonies. 

"My  pet  peeve  during  a  previous  teaching 
experience  was  that  Indian  children  know 
little  or  nothing  about  their  culture."  Coin 
said  of  his  1963-65  years  at  CooUdge  Elemen- 
tary School.  "Those  Plmas  and  Papagos  were 
scared  or  embarrassed  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  ashamed  of  being  called  Indians." 

Coin,  who  has  been  a  vocal  and  instru- 
mental teacher  at  Temple's  McCllntock  High 
School,  hopes  to  help  correct  "this  deplorable 
situation  among  Indian  youth." 

He  anticipates  working  with  minority  stu- 
dents at  Pima  College  In  Tucson  when  It 
opens  In  the  fall  of  1970.  The  coming  school 
year  he  will  be  on  the  faculty  for  institute  ac- 
tivity. 

"I've  found  my  way  and  I  plan  to  help  my 
people  as  best  I  can  with  a  doctorate  In 
ethnomuslcology,"  Coin  related.  Through  ap- 
plication of  this  subject,  which  is  the  his- 
tory of  music  associated  with  culture,  he 
means  to  record  authentic  music  of  all  Ari- 
zona tribes. 

"It  takes  an  Indian  to  get  the  real  ma- 
terial," he  said  of  the  proposed  enterprise  he 
feels  will  counteract  "recordings  made  by 
people  from  the  East  and  Midwest  who  mere- 
ly are  acquiring  and  selling  distortions." 

Coin,  who  holds  bachelor  and  master's  de- 
grees in  music  from  .^SU,  is  the  son  of  the 
long-time  director  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
Band.  He  credits  his  father  for  being  "a  wise 
man  and  never  pushing  any  of  his  children, 
rather  encouraging  us  to  get  some  place  and 
work  hard." 

His  father,  he  added,  helped  with  college 
financing  when  loans  and  scholarships  were 
insufficient.  One  of  his  scholarships  was  in 
1961  under  the  program  established  by  Eu- 
gene C.  PulUam,  publisher  of  Phoenix  News- 
papers, Inc. 

"The  family  will  get  back  of  my  brother, 
Edward,  who  Is  15  and  a  freshman  at  Wlns- 
low High  School,"  he  said.  "He's  thinking 
of  becoming  a  lawj'er  in  order  to  help 
Indians." 

Dukepoo,  who  obtained  degrees  at  ASU  on 
grants  and  scholarships,  hopes  to  use  his 
doctorate  to  teach  on  the  college  level.  The 
zoology  teacher  and  lab  Instructor  at  ASU 
credits  his  switch  from  predental  study  to 
genetics  to  Dr.  Charles  Woolf,  the  school's 
professor  In  that  subject. 

Both  Hopls  are  married  and  Dukepoo  is 
the  father  of  Christine,  3.  They  say  all  chil- 
dren they  have  will  be  taught  Hopl  tradi- 
tions Just  as  they  were  and  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  reservation  life. 

For  BUlison,  the  road  to  graduate  work 
has  been  long  and  hard,  beginning  at  St. 
Michael's  School  on  the  reservation,  where 
the  son  of  Navajo  Sam  (his  only  name) 
emerged  from  the  eighth  grade  as  Sam  Bllll- 
son. His  Indian  name,  phonetically  spelled 
"Haash  Kal  Hald  Yah,"  means  warrior. 

After  graduation  from  Albuquerque  In- 
dian High  School,  he  enlisted  In  the  Marines 
m  World  War  n,  was  trained  as  an  Inter- 
preter and  ended  up  In  amphibious  recon- 
naissance with  the  5th  Division. 

In  order  to  support  his  family  and  numer- 
ous needy  relatives,  he  taught  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  then  used  the  GI  bill  to  earn 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  lilstory  and  govern- 
ment at  East  Central  State  College  in  Ada, 
Okla.,  and  a  master's  in  city  school  admin- 
istration from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

As  he  works  on  his  dissertation,  he  holds 
down  a  Job  as  a  reservation  counselor  for 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  help  unemployed 
Indians.  His  wife  Is  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  secretary  In  Tucson. 

Planning  to  enter  the  flald  of  Indian  edu- 
cation, first  In  Arizona  and  then  the  South- 


west, Bllllson  Is  adamant  about  the  future 
of  young  tribesmen. 

"Whatever  is  going  to  be  done  really  will 
be  through  Indian  initiative  and  not  through 
'red  power',"  be  declared. 


REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  EDGAR  P. 
SHANNON.  JR.,  AT  FOUNDERS  DAY 
EXERCISES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  1969,  the  University  of  Virginia  cele- 
brated its  founding  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
On  that  occasion  President  Edgar  F. 
Shannon,  Jr.,  made  some  remarks  which 
are  worthy  of  the  university's  founder 
himself.  He  pointed  out  that  American 
colleges  and  universities  exist  in  order 
that  their  faculties  and  students  may 
seek  the  truth  through  rational  inquiry, 
and  that  orderly  dissent  is  an  incident 
of  rational  Inquiry.  He  declared  that: 

Intolerance  and  fanaticism,  rudeness  and 
vulgarity  cannot  be  allowed  to  supplant  rea- 
son as  the  instrument  of  dissent. 

President  Shannon's  remarks  were 
most  timely,  and  deserve  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  p>oint  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  revolutionary.  Yet 
as  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  what  Julian 
Boyd  has  called  "the  most  radical  and  Ir- 
reversible revolution  in  history,"  he  derived 
his  conceptions  not  from  fervid  emotional- 
ism but  from  a  disciplined  mind  enlightened 
by  the  heritage  of  Western  thought.  The 
American  revolution  was  radical  and  irre- 
versible "because  its  moral  pro|x>sltlon  in- 
cluded the  transfer  of  soverlgnty  from  the 
hereditary  ruler  to  the  Individual  citizen." 
It  was  a  revolution  dedicated  not  to  destruc- 
tion but  to  the  creation  of  a  new  order — "a 
new  society  based  on  the  concept  of  the 
equality  of  man  and  governed  by  reason  and 
Justice."  This,  as  Boyd  has  Indicated,  is  the 
continuing  revolution  that  we  In  this  coun- 
try must  steadfastly  seek  to  fulfill.  This  is 
an  enduring  revolution,  never  yet  fully 
achieved,  but  to  be  pursued  with  work  and 
hofte  and  not  to  be  abandoned  In  despair 
and  Irrationality. 

Like  the  new  country,  the  new  university 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  brought  into  being 
here  150  years  ago  was  a  daring  innovation. 
It  was  founded  as  the  first  true  university 
in  North  America,  and  Jefferson  aimed  his 
secular  university  to  develop  leaders  for  prac- 
tical affairs  and  public  service.  Devoted,  in 
his  own  words,  to  "the  illimitable  freedom 
of  the  human  mind" — the  phrase  that  we 
have  taken  as  the  theme  of  the  Sesqulcen- 
tennlal — the  University  of  Virginia  was  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  affording  full  opi>or- 
tunlty  for  a  continuously  evolving  aristoc- 
racy of  talent  and  Intellect  Instead  of  one. 
as  in  the  old  world,  based  upon  wealth  or 
accidents  of  birth.  This  university  then  has 
been  committed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
underglrdlng  propositions  of  the  republic — 
the  equality  of  man  and  governance  by  rea- 
son and  Justice. 

Freedom  to  teach  and  to  learn,  to  seek 
the  truth  through  rational  Inquiry,  are  the 
hallmark,  not  only  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  generally  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Through  this  freedom  and  truth 
have  come  the  primary  benefits  to  society. 
Now  this  freedom,  often  under  attack  from 
outside  the  universities,  is  currently  being 
endangered  by  irrationality,  even  coercion 
and  force  from  within  the  ulverslUes  them- 
selves. A  minority,  espousing  methods  that 
are  the  antithesis  of  the  Idea  of  a  imlverslty, 
seem  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our  so- 
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clety  and  appear  to  have  marked  the  unl- 
verslUee  as  their  first  targets  or  a  campaign 
for  chaos. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  tTnlveralty  of 
Virginia  were  never  more  pertinent  to  our 
society  than  they  are  today.  Jefferson  spoke 
somewhat  grandly  of  the  UnlverBlty  of  Vir- 
ginia as  Intended  to  be  "the  chief  bulwark 
of  the  human  mind  In  this  hemisphere." 
UsuaUy  we  have  thought  of  this  metaphor 
In  the  context  of  external  forces,  but  never 
before  In  American  higher  education  was 
there  greater  opportunity  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  along  with  all  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  to  be  an  inner  bulwark  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty  In  our 
society. 

Here  at  the  University,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
words,   "we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth 
wherever  It  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any 
error  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
It."  He  would  be  the  first  to  support  our 
protecUon  of  orderly  dissent.  He  would  no 
doubt  share  the  frustration  that  many  of  us 
feel  over  the  realization  that  advanced  so- 
cieties now  have  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical means  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
health,   and   educaUon   but  thus  far  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Yet  he  would  be  concerned 
as  we  in  this  university  must  be,  that  reason 
remalBthe  means  by  which  we  combat  ap- 
parent-error.   Intolerance    and    fanaticism, 
rudeness  and  vulgarity  cannot  be  allowed  to 
supplant  reason  as  the  Instrument  of  dissent 
And  dissent  Itself  must  not  be  so  strident 
as  to  become  a  purely  negative  force  that  will 
rend  the  fabric  of  our  Institution  and  de- 
stroy our  bright  prospects  for  united  and 
constructive  effort. 

This  afternoon  we  honor  Mr.  Jefferson  by 
honoring  those  among  our  faculty,  students 
and  alumni  who  have  excelled  in  developing 
the  mind.  We  celebrate  both  those  who  by 
rational  processes  are  qualifying  themselves 
to  take  a  leading  part  In  "the  continuing 
revolution"  through  orderly  change  and 
those  who  have  ah'eady  been  nouble  par- 
ticipants In  the  struggle  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  man.  It  Is  our  prlvUege  to  salute 
those  who  have  demonstrated  In  the  words 
carved  over  our  gateway— "the  wiU  to  work 
for  men." 


THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  FIGHTS 
CRIME 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  axio- 
matic that  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  can  not  succeed  without  the  In- 
volvement of  the  private  sector.  The 
problem  is  too  pervasive  to  be  dealt  with 
solely  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  My  work  through  the  years 
with  four  outstanding  civic  organizations, 
the  Better  Government  Association,  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission.  The  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  ths  Illinois  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  convinced  me  of  this. 

A  private  organization  that  is  actively 
and  directly  involved  in  the  war  against 
crime  is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  National  Chamber  is  particularly 
well  equipped  to  make  a  singular  con- 
tribution in  this  vital  area.  At  the  local 
level,  it  has  some  3.800  organization 
members,  and  35,000  business  members 
These  organizations  are  joined  together 
by  a  federation  which  is  united  by  the 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Washington.  Because  Its  struc- 
ture is  community  oriented,  the  National 
Chamber  has  the  capability  of  render- 
ing tremendous  functional  assistance  In 
the  areas  of  local  crime  prevention  and 
crime  control. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  approximately 
3  years  ago  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 


Commerce  started  a  respect  for  law  and 
order  program.  Since  that  time,  over  60 
local  law  and  order  committees  have  been 
organized  by  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  State,  and  many  excel- 
lent crime  prevention  and  crime  control 
programs  have  established. 

The  latest  program  to  come  to  my 
attention  is  the  crime  check  program 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Alton  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce,  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  encourage  citizens 
to  support  appropriate  police  activities 
and  to  help  In  detecting  and  preventing 
crime.  Its  primary  goals  are  to  teach 
individuals  how  to  recognize  question- 
able activities,  and  to  encourage  them 
te  quickly  report  their  observations  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Crime  check  has  received  full  support 
from  the  Greater  Alton  community.  Not 
only  has  the  area  been  blanketed  with 
bUlboards.  posters,  and  sidewalk  stencils, 
crime  check  programs  have  been  pre- 
sented at  local  business,  civic  clubs 
schools,  and  church  organization  meet- 
ings. In  fact,  all  indications  are  that 
crime  check  is  the  most  popular  program 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Greater  Alton 
community  in  recent  years. 

Crime  check  has  been  in  operation  for 
slightly  over  2  months  now.  and  already 
the  program  is  bearing  fruit.  The  citizens 
of  the  Alton  area  have  a  greater  respect 
for  the  police,  an  increased  awareness 
of  suspicious  situations,  and  are  more 
capable  of  preventing  crime  by  placing 
timely  calls  to  attentive  officials.  The 
seven  communities  In  the  neighboring 
Wood  River  Township  area  are  inter- 
ested in  crime  check,  and  have  asked 
officials  from  the  Greater  Alton  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  for  assistance  In 
estabUshIng  similar  programs  In  the 
townstiip  area.  In  addition.  18  chiefs  of 
police  from  nearby  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties  have  met  with  members  of  the 
Greater  Alton  Association  to  gain  guid- 
ance on  how  to  foster  the  same  kind  of 
community  wide  participation  in  their 
cities. 

I  commend  the  citizens  of  Greater 
Alton  for  their  public  awareness  and 
cooperative  Ingenuity  in  taking  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  ultimate  eradi- 
cation of  a  major  social  concern.  I  hope 
that  the  enthusiasm  with  wliich  this 
admirable  example  was  set  will  stimulate 
more  communities  to  the  realization  ttiat 
crime  has  become  everybodj-'s  problem, 
a  problem  that  requires  a  total  effort  to 
affect  a  solution. 
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and  200  tons  of  air  cargo  and  mall.  At 
that  time,  just  24  employees  were  needed 
to  do  the  job. 

Last  year,  1968.  to  keep  up  with  the 
growing  demand.  Pan  Am  was  required 
to  operate  over  3,000  flights,  carrying 
nearly  70,000  passengers  and  2,000  tons 
of  cargo  and  mail.  Its  employee  roster 
reached  144. 

This  June,  its  services  are  again  to  be 
expanded  by  50  percent.  These  will  in- 
clude a  daily  service  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Increase  of  Pan  Am's  now  four-a- 
week  service  to  Paris  to  daUy  flights 
Inauguration  of  three  times  weekly  serv- 
ice to  Guatemala  and  additional  nonstop 
air  freight  to  Europe. 

By  this  year's  end.  3,800  flights,  90.000 
passengers  and  over  3,000  tons  of  cargo 
and  mail  will  be  carried  tlirough  Dulles 
This  goal  will  be  accomplished  by  170 
employees. 

I  hope  all  airlines  will  increase  their 
use  of  DuUes.  Looking  ahead,  we  can 
say  that  for  this  great  airport,  the  sky's 
the  limit. 


INCREASE  OP  AIR  TRAFFIC  AT 
DULLES  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  pointed  out  before  the  Senate  re- 
cently, there  are  some  very  encouraging 
signs  that  air  traffic  is  on  the  increase 
at  Dulles  International  Airport. 

To  best  demonstrate  what  Is  happen- 
ing at  Dulles  in  the  realization  of  its 
great  potential,  let  me  cite  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  what  is  planned  for 
in  the  future  by  one  of  the  major  car- 
riers operating  there— Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

During  1963,  Pan  Am  commenced  Its 
services  Into  DuUes  with  only  471  flights 
carrying  approximately  10.000  passengere 


THE  MEXICAN-AMERICAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
MAy  21  an  editorial,  prhited  in  Spanish 
appeared  In  El  Mexlcano,  published  in 
Mexican,  Baja  Calif.  I  have  had  it  trans- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the 
Record.  The  title  of  the  editorial,  "The 
Great  Farce,"  says  in  three  words  what 
most  westerners  feel  about  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  Ignite  a  feeling  among  Mex- 
ican-Americans against  all  other  Amer- 
icans. 

I  have  lived  my  life  on  the  border  I 
know  these  people,  and  I  have  tremen- 
dous affection  for  them.  Therefore,  it  dis- 
turbs me  greatly  when  I  see  eastern 
politicians  moving  along  the  border,  tir- 
ing to  tell  these  people  that  they  are  an- 
other minority  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  being  treated  right. 

The  Mexican-American  that  I  know  is 
proud  of  his  cltizenslilp  in  the  United 
States.  He  and  his  forefathers  moved  to 
this  country  because  they  wanted  to- 
they  were  not  driven  to  that  decision 
They  have  taken  their  places  in  our  com- 
munities, and  there  has  been  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  heights  they  can  go  up  the 
ladder  of  American  success. 

They  have  served  as  politicians  at  every 
level  from  the  lowest  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  they  have  served  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  commionlty  like- 
wise at  all  levels.  I  would  like  Senators  to 
know  that  the  people  who  live  in  Mexico 
are  well  aware  of  what  is  being  done 
particulariy  in  California,  among  the  so- 
called  grape  worker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  translation  of  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexico  Warns  CmzENs 
"The  Great  Farce"  Is  the  title  of  this  edi- 
torial printed  May  21,  1969.  in  El  Mexlcano, 
published  In  Mexican.  B.C.,  the  Mexican  city 
across  the  border  from  Calexlco  where  the 
recent  "grape  worker"  march  ended.  The 
story  Is  signed  by  Crostobal  Garcllazo  and 
the  following  is  a  translation: 

The  great  sayings  have  been  said.  This 
"march  to  the  frontier"  was  nothing  but  a 
vulgar  political  "farce"  in  which  the  trag- 
edy of  our  farm  workers  was  only  the  bait 
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to  trap  unwary  people  and  broaden  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  is  one  detail  that  should  not  escape 
the  observer:  while  this  Cesar  Chavee,  who 
organized  this  march  and  could  not  "for 
reasons  of  health"  march  with  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  faced  the  desert  and  the 
8un,  did  not  use  the  same  reasons  to  stop  him 
irom  appearing  at  the  carnival  in  Calexlco 
next  to  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  whose  party 
sponsored  the  unsuccessful  farce  that,  at 
the  very  least,  served  only  as  a  pretext  to 
make  rude  attacks  against  the  Republican 
party  that  governs  the  United  States. 

The  main  charges  Ted  Kennedy  made 
against  his  country  were  "the  expenditure 
of  blUlons  of  doUars  In  space  flights  and  to 
maintain  a  foolish  war  in  South  Asia."  (These 
charges)  wliich  were  heard  by  only  a  few 
people  who  were  at  the  farce,  miist  also  have 
been  heard  by  his  dead  brother.  ex-Presldcn; 
John  Kennedy,  the  sponsor  of  both  Ameri- 
can space  exploration  and  his  country's 
mediation  In  Viet  Nam. 

But  that  Is  the  way  of  politics  and  politi- 
cians now.  The  only  missing  thing,  as  Cesar 
Chavez  himself  announced,  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  worker  vigils  (pickets)  around 
Coachella's  vineyards  to  prevent  the  Mexi- 
can "green  carders"  from  going  into  these 
vineyards  to  earn  a  living — all  of  this  In 
behalf  of  racial  "brotherhood." 

This  "brotherly"  treatment  of  our  unem- 
ployed workers  by  the  strikers  Is  unfair  be- 
cause those  (strikers)  are  being  paid  by  the 
Democratic  Party  and  they  need  nothing  but 
work.  At  the  same  time,  our  (Mexican)  la- 
borers without  work  are  In  need  of  all  things 
and  have  neither  Mexican  nor  American  po- 
litical parties  to  give  them  even  the  money 
they  need  to  keep  their  families  alive. 

To  denounce  these  facts  and  tell  the  truth 
about  the  events  we  have  Just  witnessed,  and 
to  unmask  this  great  farce,  oiir  paper  has 
spoken  out  against  the  faltering  voice  of  the 
group  called  "The  Mexican  Committee  of 
Friends  of  California  Workers"  and  warned 
the  regional  leaders  that  before  supporting 
the  leaders  of  the  demonstration  in  favor  of 
the  strike  against  the  grape  growers  of  Coa- 
chella,  they  should  investigate  the  leaders" 
honesty  to  see  whether  it  was  proper  for  the 
Mexican  workers  to  give  support  to  this  move- 
ment. 

As  we  have  said  In  this  publication  before. 
"Seven  or  eight  thousand  families  depend 
economically  on  the  (Mexican)  citizens  that 
have  the  document  known  as  'the  green 
card'  that  permits  them  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  an  Important  eco- 
nomic factor  in  our  community." 

In  view  of  what  has  gone  before,  this  po- 
litical "farce"  sponsored  by  Cesar  Chavez 
sought  only  to  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
interests  of  Mexicali.  All  this  In  the  name  of 
"brotherhood"  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
Mexicali  citizens  who  can't  see  very  far. 

(Four  days  before  this  editorial  appeared 
and  during  the  "grape  worker"  march  to 
Calexlco,  Mexico  President  Gustavo  Diaz  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Luis  Echeverrla,  Issued 
a  warning  to  Mexican  citizens  not  to  get 
mixed  up  in  California's  grape  worker  prob- 
lems. 

"In  relation  to  the  vmrest  on  the  other 
-side  of  the  border,  the  Baza  California  state 
government  and  the  (Mexican)  immigration 
services  offices  have  persuaded  Mexican  work- 
ers not  to  take  part  In  unseemly  acts,  which 
Mexicans  should  not  participate  In  outside 
their  own  territory,"  said  Echiverrla. 

In  reporting  this  statement  by  top  Mexi- 
can government  official,  Associated  Press  said 
It  was  clear  Mexico  didn't  want  her  citizens 
mixed  up  in  the  California  grape  strike  or 
border  march.) 


MISSILES  AND  ANTIMISSILES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "Foreign  Policy  Implications  of 
the  ABM  Debate"  which  appears  in  the 
June  1969  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
to  all  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Interested  in  this  most 'important 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Chairman  Pulbright  discusses  the  im- 
plications of  this  decision  on  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pubUc  rela- 
tions efforts  of  the  administration  in  pro- 
moting pubhc  support  for  Safeguard,  the 
selective  declassification  of  military  in- 
formation by  the  administration  and  the 
relationship  between  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  and  the  deadly  competition 
known  as  the  arms  race. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
June  1969] 

Missiles  and  Antimissiles — Six  Views 

(By  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT) 

(Note. — U.S.  Senate  debate  on  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferation  Treaty  raised  foreign 
policy  questions  about  antlballlstlc  mlssUe 
deployment.  In  this  analysis,  written  for  the 
"Bulletin,"  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  analyzes  the  for- 
eign policy  Implications  of  President  Nixon's 
"Safeguard"  proposal.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  a  politician  to  accept  an  Invitation  to 
write  an  article  for  a  prestigious  sclentiflc 
Journal  and  predicate  It  on  the  proposition 
that  the  ABM  won't  work — or  that  It  wlU 
work,  for  that  matter.  I  must  leave  to  the 
scientists  a  very  Important  factor  in  the  cur- 
rent debate,  the  factor  of  the  reliabUity  of 
missiles  and  their  capacity  to  perform  as 
predicted.  I  confess,  however,  that  as  a 
frequent,  unwitting  victim  of  mechanical 
gadgets  that  don't  work,  I  have  some  of  the 
skepticism  of  the  North  Dakota  farmer  who, 
having  observed  three  Mlnuteman  test  fail- 
ures In  a  row,  commented  that  there  always 
seems  to  be  a  wet  fuse  somewhere. 

My  principal  concern — and  I  believe  It  is 
a  legitimate  concern  of  all  Americans  and 
Members  of  Congress — is  with  the  foreign 
policy  significance  and  the  domestic  political 
aspects  of  the  deployment  of  any  ABM  sys- 
tem at  this  time. 

FYom  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy, 
moving  ahead  now  with  the  ABM  system, 
modified  or  otherwise,  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — the  only  nation  capable  of  decimat- 
ing us  by  external  attack.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  domestic  politics,  potential  expendi- 
tures for  an  ABM  system  imperil  our  nation 
from  within  by  giving  priority  to  military 
spending  rather  than  to  spending  to  make 
our  domestic  society  worth  saving.  Societies 
are  as  capable  of  being  destroyed  from  within 
as  from  without. 

CHINESE  VnSUS  SOVIBT  TRBEAT 

AjBlde  from  debate  as  to  the  scientific  and 
engineering  aspects  of  the  ABM  deployment, 
much  of  the  discussion  in  the  Senxite  has 
been  directed  at  the  foreign  policy  Implica- 
tions of  what  we  are  up  to.  Last  year  a  num- 
ber of  Sen&tors  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Cooper  of  Kentucky  unsuccessfuUy 
challenged  the  Johnson  admlnlstijatlon  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  rationale  for  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  directed  against  a  potential 
Chinese  threat.  This  year,  the  administration 
rationale  has  been  changed  to  focus  on  an 
allied  BoTlot  threat,  and  the  threat  itself  is 


viewed  not  aa  a  threat  to  dtlea.  but  oi  a 
threat  to  our  missile  site*. 

While  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  the 
rationale  has  been  changed  has  given  rise  to 
doubts  about  both  past  and  present  Judg- 
ments of  the  threats  the  ABM  is  supposed  to 
counter,  it  was  the  debate  this  year  on  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  which  trig- 
gered new  quertlons  as  to  the  impUoatlona 
of  the  proposed  ABM  system. 

Article  VI  of  that  Treaty  commits  the  sig- 
natories "to  pursue  negotlaUons  In  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date."  In 
support  of  that  proposiUon,  President  Nixon 
on  February  6  stated  that  "raUflcaOon  of 
the  Treaty  at  this  time  would  advance  this 
administration's  policy  of  negotiation  rather 
than  confrontation  with  the  USSR."  He  thus 
endorsed  former  President  Johnson's  pledge 
of  the  previous  June  that  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  the  United  States  would 
"promptly  and  vigorously  pursue  negotiations 
on  effective  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  existing  nuclear 
arsenals." 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  Russians  have  for  some  months  now 
sought  to  begin  bilateral  discussions  on  the 
deployment  of  strategic  mIssUe  systems.  We 
have  delayed  our  response  for  sundry  rea- 
sons, although  recently  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  said  that  the  new  administration  wiU 
begin  negotiations  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
background  work  has  been  completed,  hope- 
fully in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

What  concerns  me  Is  that  at  the  moment 
In  history  when  the  two  major  nuclear  pow- 
ers have  agreed  to  negotiate  In  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  the  United  States  is  proceeding 
full  speed  ahead  to  deploy  a  new  system  of 
nuclear  missiles  which  cannot  but  be  viewed 
by  suspicious  Russians  as  a  nuclear  escala- 
tion: after  all.  It  was  the  GALOSH  system 
around  one  city  in  Russia  that  provoked  our 
development  of  MIRV  (MulUple  Independ- 
ently Targeted  Reentry  Vehicles).  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  its  report 
on  the  Non-ProUferation  Treaty,  expressed 
its  concern  as  follows:  "The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  administration  should  con- 
sider deferring  the  deplojrment  of  these 
weapons  untU  it  has  had  time  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  pursue  meaningful  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union."  This  bit  of 
advice  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  said  that  he  expects  to  push 
the  Safeguard  system  now. 

ABU    HT7CRSTZEIN0 

In  the  light  of  this  history,  and  this  treaty 
commitment,  I  have  been  disturbed  at  ad- 
ministration plans — after  a  superficial  re- 
view— to  proceed  with  a  so-called  "modified" 
ABM  system,  renamed  in  classic  Madison 
Avenue  style,  as  "Safeguard"  rather  than 
"Senttael,"  and  designed  to  provide.  In  the 
words  of  Secretary  Laird,  "people  protec- 
tion," and  to  become,  also  in  his  words,  a 
"building  block  for  peace."  Fortunately  Sen- 
ators are  becoming  familiar  with  public  re- 
lations techniques,  and  I  suspect  the  Amer- 
ican public  Is  not  confused  by  such  huck- 
stering. However,  there  Is  danger  that  people 
may  believe  that  the  month-long  Packard 
review  of  the  Sentinel  system,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Safeguard  syst»m,  was  a  fresh 
look  and  justifies  imquestloning  support  of 
the  new  plan. 

I  am  not  that  sanguine.  One  certainly  feels 
more  comfortable  relying  on  some  kind  of 
blue-ribbon  examination  of  great  issues.  But 
the  evidence  is  skimpy  that  the  Packard  re- 
view vTas  thorough.  In  depth,  and  fresh. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  with  certainty, 
but  when  I  asked  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  about  the  nature  of,  and  per- 
sonnel involved  In.  his  review  of  the  ABM 
system,  I  was  not  Impressed.  He  said,  "The 
review  utilized  the  full  staff  of  the  Defense 
Department,  and  those  people  that  the  De- 
partment bad  utUized  for  sclentiflc  evalua- 
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tlon."  When  I  uked  repeatedly  for  names  of 
oompetent  sdentlstB  or  engineers  Involved  In 
thb  review,  Mr.  Packard  finally  named  Dr. 
Panofsky,  of  Stanford,  aa  one  he  had  con- 
siilted  outalde  the  Department  of  Defenae. 
Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panoftky  later  confirmed  that 
he  bad  met  Secretary  Packard  accidentally 
In  the  San  Ftaodaoo  airport.  He  stated  that 
"I  did  not  participate  In  any  advleory  ca- 
pacity to  any  branch  of  the  government  in 
reviewing  the  decision  to  deploy  the  current 
modified  Sentinel  or  Safeguard  system." 
("Hearings."  page  327.)  It  turned  out  that 
Dr.  PanoXsky  had  many  serious  questions 
about  the  SaXeguard  system.  But  then  per- 
haps Dr.  Panofsky's  view  was  not  Impor- 
tant. He  described  himself  as  essentially  an 
engineer  and  as  Secretary  Packard  teetlfled, 
be  was  "convl-.ced  that  all  these  scientific 
matters  have  been  checked  out  by  competent 
scientists  .  .  ."  and  that  "In  looking  at  this 
problem  ...  I  again  concluded  that  this 
U  an  engineering  problem:  there  were  no 
uncertain  scientific  aspects  Involved." 

Incidentally,  readers  Interested  in  the  sci- 
entific, engineering  and  political  testimony 
taken  by  the  Gore  Subcommittee  may  obtain 
copies  on  request  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  can  assure  them  that 
the    Stthoommlttee    did    receive    testimony 
ftom  Hjna  fide  scientists  raising  questions 
regarding  scientific  aspects  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. So  far  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
receiving  such  advice,  however.  I  note  that 
subsequent  to  the  hearings  when  Dr.  Panof- 
sky's name  was  mentioned,  the  Gore  Subcom- 
mittee did  receive  two  lists  of  scientists  and 
engineers  consulted  by  Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr. 
on  the  ABM.  One  list  included  members  of 
the  Defense  Science  Board;  the  other  listed 
members  of  the   President's  Scientific   Ad- 
visory Council  (PSAC)  who  were  present  at 
a  discussion  of  the  ABM  with  Dr.  Ptoster.  The 
only  trouble  with  the  PSAC  list  was  that 
the  meeting  referred  to  took  place  on  March 
17.  three  days  after  the  President  had  an- 
nounced  his  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Safeguard  system. 

POLICY  INERTIA  j 

I  had  hoped  that  one  of  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  a  new  administration  taking  pow- 
er In  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  govern- 
ment would  be  that  there  might  be  re-exam- 
Inatlon  of  some  of  the  policies  of  the  past 
which  I  believe  have  Injured  the  nation  In 
Its  external  relations.  Thus  far,  I  regret  to 
note,  there  Is  little  evidence  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  that  we  are  doing  much  more 
than  carrying  on.  I  appreciate  the  need  for 
continuity,  but  the  bureaucracy  Is  so  wedded 
to  continuity  that  It  U  difficult  to  re-examine 
old  policies  and  move  in  new  directions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  few  new  political  ap- 
pointees at  the  top  of  great  Departments 
like  those  of  Defense  and  State  must  rely 
on  the  same  old  pros  with  all  their  experi- 
ence, but  also  with  all  their  built-in  preju- 
dlcles  and  commitments  to  past  decisions. 

Departing  for  a  moment  from  the  ABM 
issue,  I  note,  for  example,  that  the  principal 
political  negotiator  for  a  renewed  base  agree- 
ment with  Spain  Is  the  man  who  negotiated 
the  last  agreement  In  1963.  The  military 
assessments  of  the  need  for  these  bases  con- 
tinue much  the  same  as  they  were  15  years 
ago  at  the  time  of  Stalin,  and  reliance  on 
the  strategic  air  force  rather  than  inter- 
continental missiles. 

Once  a  poUcy  gets  momentum,  It  takes 
Herculean  efforts,  or  disaster,  to  stop  it.  I 
suspect  we  would  still  be  flying  D-2s  over 
Russia  but  for  the  shooting  down  of  Gary 
Powers  at  a  critical  moment  in  U.S.-Soviet 
relations.  Even  policies  which  resiUt  In  un- 
necessary or  dangeroxis  operations  are  hard 
to  review. 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  for  the  bureaucracy 
to  bring  new  ideas  and  approaches  to  policy, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  average  citi- 
zen, when  confronted  with  great  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  to  take  refuge  from  re- 
sponsibility by  accepting  the  Judgment  of 
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someone  else.  After  aU.  "the  President  knows 
best:  he  has  all  the  facts,  I  will  support  bis 
position." 

The  problem  in  aocepting  without  quea- 
tion  the  decision  of  the  President  on  a  sub- 
ject suoh  as  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system  is  that  the  Constitution  requires 
Presidential  action  on  such  subjects  as  the 
ABM  deployment  to  be  treated  as  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
must  In  the  final  analysis,  and  considering 
the  constituency,  ao(^t  or  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

A  policy  of  reassessment  Is  now  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  ABM  and  in  due  course 
the  Congress  will  accept,  or  reject,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  that  funds  be  authorized  for 
taking  first  steps  in  deployment  of  the  safe- 
guard system. 

POSSIBLX    DETEAT 

I  still  have  hope  that  the  President  will  opt 
for  a  moratorium  on  Safeguard  deployment 
before  he  proceeds  further  with  the  Safe- 
guard system.  There  would  then  be  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  with  the  Russians  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  nuclear  arms  race 
under  control.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  like  to 
see  Presidential  proposals  defeated  In  the 
Senate,  but  that  is  a  very  real  possibility  on 
the  ABM  Issue.  One  reason  is  that  In  recent 
months,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  American  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  some  hard  questions.  They 
are  not  quite  as  willing  as  a  few  years  ago 
to  accept  "command  decisions"  or  to  view  as 
Infallible  the  Judgments  of  our  professional 
military  leaders. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Knox- 
vUle,  Tennessee,  Illustrates  another  point — 
the  selective  de- classification  of  military  in- 
formation for  a  purpose.  The  story  quotes 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  Senator  Albert 
Gore,  as  charging  "the  Nixon  administration 
with  holding  members  of  Congress  to  secrecy 
concerning  classified  military  information 
and  then  making  the  same  information 
public." 

Senator  Gore  was  referrtag  to  the  dis- 
closure in  President  Nixon's  press  conference 
of  April  18.  that  "the  United  States  is  ca- 
pable of  reading"  radar  pictures  of  another 
country  from  miles  away."  Yet  it  was  this 
very  tidbit  of  highly  secret  Information 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  only  one  day  before  under 
the  admonition  that  its  classification  was  so 
high  that  the  top-secret,  cleared,  verbatim 
stenotypist  could  not  take  down  the  tes- 
timony ! 

READ  BETWEEN  LINES 


What  has  happened  is  that  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  shows  a  propen- 
sity for  declassifying  secret  Information  to 
suit  its  own  purposes.  This  has  happened 
with  respect  to  information  about  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-9. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  believe  it 
essential  that  citizens  read  between  the  lines 
of  testimony  of  o\ir  ofiQcials,  realizing  that 
they  may  be  wrong,  that  they  may  have 
been  misinformed,  that  they  may  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  have  failed  to  state 
the  relevant  facts. 

Thus  it  was  when  Secretary  Laird  told  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Friday, 
March  21,  1969  that  the  Soviets  with  their 
large  tonnage  of  nuclear  weapons  "are  going 
for  a  first-strike  capability.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that."  ("Hearings,"  page  196.) 
When  I  questioned  the  Secretary  on  this 
point  he  said:  "The  development  and  the 
current  deployment  of  the  SS-9  .  . .  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  their  big  war- 
head and  the  testing  that  is  going  forward  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  .  .  .  this  weapon  can  only 
be  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces  .  .  ."  ("Hearings,"  page  203.) 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  as  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  the  administration  later 
admitted,  the  Secretary  was  only  speaking 
of  "capabUlty,"  not  Intent.  And  even  on  the 


point  of  the  potential  "capabUlty"  of  the  So- 
Viet  Union  to  launch  a  first  strike,  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  new  evidence.  For  at 
least  two  years,  the  Commlttae  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  received  highly  classified  in- 
formation about  Soviet  development  of  the 
SS-fl  which  heretofore  and  prior  to  Mr 
Laird's  unilateral  de-classification,  has  been 
described  as  a  terror  weapon  Incapable  of 
precise  guidance  and  targeted  on  cities  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  second-strike  terror  weap- 
on. 

I  return  to  my  principal  point:  that  de- 
clslons  of  the  slgnlflcanoa  of  that  now  be- 
fore the  American  people  vsrith  respect  to 
commitments  to  build  the  Safeguard  system 
must  be  rendered  by  individuals  capable  of 
political  as  well  as  military  Judgments.  For 
too  long  we  have  assumed  that  military  Judg- 
ments  are  of  such  magnitude  and  specialized 
nature  that  ordinary  mortals  cannot  pass 
upon  them. 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  not  a 
war  has  been  fought  but  what  the  generals 
of  the  losing  side  were  confident  to  the  last 
few  minutes  that  Just  a  little  more  power 
could  bring  the  other  side  to  its  knees.  But 
half  the  time,  half  of  the  generals  have 
been  wrong.  And  as  we  well  know,  no  mili- 
tary man  worth  his  salt  has  ever  said,  "We 
have  enough,  cut  the  budget." 

OVER    3,000   WARHEADS 

My  point  on  the  ABM — or  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons — Is  that 
someone  must  start  somewhere. 

Uncontradicted  testimony  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shows  con- 
clusively that  250  nuclear  warheads,  allow- 
ing five  for  each  city,  would  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  50  largest  cities  In  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  populaUon  of  49  million,  or  to 
destroy  the  50  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  39  million.  The 
United  States  has  presently  deployed  not  250 
targetable  strategic  warheads,  but  over  2.000. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  over  1.000  such  weap- 
ons. Put  another  way.  the  United  States  Is 
capable  of  directing  48  strategic  warheads 
to  each  of  the  50  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  direct  22 
such  warheads  at  each  of  our  60  largest 
cities. 

How  much  is  enough?  Who  acts  first? 

As  If  strategic  nuclear  weapons  were  not 
enough,  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  large  military  budgets  con- 
centrated on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. Tightly  controlled  chemical  and  blo- 
lolgcal  warfare  experiments  in  the  United 
States  only  last  year  managed  to  kill  by  ac- 
cident some  6,000  sheep  at  the  Dugway  Prov- 
Ing  Grounds  in  Utah.  One  wonders  what  we 
could  have  done  to  people  had  we  tried.  In- 
stead of  having  only  a  small  accident. 

LAST  CHANCE  DOCTBINE 

The  mad  momentum  of  developing  better 
means  of  destroying  life  goes  on.  No  head  of 
state,  or  society,  seems  capable  of  putting  on 
the  brakes.  We  can't  even  lift  the  foot  off 
the  accelerator.  It  is  as  if  we  were  in  a  drag 
race  headed  for  a  stone  wall  with  the  ac- 
celerator stuck.  Even  the  teen-agers  of  whom 
we  adults  have  been  critical  for  so  long  have 
foresworn  the  old  game  of  "chicken";  but 
not  tis  realists  I 

I  had  hoped — Indeed,  I  still  hope — that 
with  a  new  administration  in  Washington 
this  nation  might  seek  some  new  paths  to 
rationalize  our  international  relations.  A 
small  step  would  be  for  our  new  President  to 
delay  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  for  a  few 
mon*hs  while  sounding  out  ovi  principle  ad- 
versary which,  I  assume,  has  an  Interest  in 
survival  as  we  do. 

There  is  in  the  law  a  doctrine  of  negUgence, 
the  details  of  which  I  have  long  since  for- 
gotten. It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  "last  clear 
chance."  It  was  once  designated  as  the  "hu- 
manitarian doctrine"  and,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing branded  a  bad  lawyer,  I  would  restate 
the  doctrine  as  follows:  Even  though  a  per- 
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gon  be  wronged  by  the  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence of  another,  he  has  a  duty  to  do  what 
be  can  to  avoid  an  accident. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  coming  close 
to  the  point  of  no  return  imless  one  or  the 
other  makes  a  clear  move  toward  avoiding 
the  clash  which  will  destroy  us  both.  The 
ABM  issue  offers  what  may  be  the  last  clear 
chance. 

RUSSIA  TURNS  BACK  THE  CLCX^K 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  held  that  in  trying  to  reach  sound 
judgments  on  issues  of  national  safety 
and  survival  it  is  essential  to  "know 
your  opponent."  These  days  I  am  struck 
by  the  reluctance  of  many  Americans  to 
face  up  to  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  connection,  on  June  18  I  placed 
in  the  Record  the  first  five  articles  in  a 
series  of  10  by  Anatole  Shub  on  the 
theme  "Russia  Turns  Back  the  Clock," 
and  wish  now  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  the  five  final  articles  in  that 
series. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Shub's  articles  as  a 
realistic  and  up-to-date  interpretation  of 
the  Soviet  adversary. 

On  June  21  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished the  following  story  on  Soviet  reac- 
tion to  these  articles : 

Shub   Stories   Stir   Threat   bt   Russia 

The  Soviet  Union  yesterday  told  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  it  would  be  compelled  to  close 
the  Moscow  bureau  of  The  Washington  Post 
If  the  paper  continued  to  publish  a  series  of 
articles  by  Anatole  Shub. 

Alexander  D.  Yevstafyev,  press  counsellor 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy,  called  on  Adolph 
Dubs,  acting  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  charac- 
terized the  series  of  articles,  written  by 
Shub  alter  he  was  expelled  from  Russia 
on  May  28,  as  "filthy  attacks." 

According  to  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man. Dubs  rejected  the  description  out  of 
hand  and  told  the  Soviet  official  that  Shub 
was  an  Independent  Journalist  and  The 
Washington  Post  an  Independent  newspaper. 
Dubs  then  asked  Yevstafyev  why  he  had  not 
complained  directly  to  The  Washington  Post 
but  got  no  answer. 

The  ten-article  series  will  conclude  on 
Sunday. 

Shub,  expelled  from  Russia  for  alleged 
anti-Soviet  writings,  was  given  48  hours  to 
leave  the  country,  in  retaliation,  the  United 
States  expelled  a  Tass  correspondent  on  the 
same  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five  additional  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1969] 

Russia    Turns    Back    the    Clock — Soviet 

Shops  :  Vodka,  No  Meat 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

The  morning  before  the  Soviet  May  Day 
weekend,  with  Moscow  shops  alx)Ut  to  close 
down  for  four  days,  several  hundred  Russian 
housewives  and  husbands  determinedly 
clustered  around  a  counter  at  the  showplace 
"supermarket"  on  glass-fronts  Kalinin  Pros- 
pect. Weary  sales  girls  ignored  them. 

"Tovarlshchi,"  a  woman's  voice  blared  over 
the  public  address  systems.  "There  is  no  more 
chicken.  No  more  chicken.  I  repeat,  there  is 
no  more  chicken,  comrades." 

The  crowd  just  stood  there — some  probably 
because  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  others 
perhaps  because  they  thought  the  announce- 
ment was  a  trick. 


The  same  morning,  In  the  Valuta  Oastro- 
nom,  or  Dollar  Grocery,  for  foreigners  and 
others  possessing  hard  currency,  there  was 
no  meat  at  aU.  They  had  also  run  out  of 
eggs. 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do  all  weekend?" 
A  Western  housewife  asked.  "There's  plenty 
of  vodka,"  a  dour  salesman  replied. 

That  afternoon,  we  walked  along  Kutzov- 
sky  Prospect  near  the  apartment  house  In 
which  Premier  Kosygln,  the  lifelong  con- 
sumer good  specialist  and  reputed  ecojjomlc 
reformer,  is  said  to  live.  We  stopped  at  a  large 
brightly  colored  stand,  glass  fronted  and 
roofed  with  corrugated  metal  which  pro- 
claimed in  cheerful  lettering:  "Fruits  and 
vegetables." 

There  were  some  small  apples  and  fresh 
carrots.  The  rest  of  the  stand  was  occupied 
by  canned  foods,  most  of  them  from  Bulgaria 
and  other  Soviet  satellite  states.  (The  Satel- 
lites export  mostly  low-quality  produce  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  rest  goes  West  because, 
as  a  Bulgarian  tomato  picker  once  put  it, 
"The  Germans  pay  us,  the  Russians  dont"). 

A  pint  can  of  cooked  pears  from  Hungary, 
which  had  to  be  recooked  to  be  edible,  cost 
1.05  rubles.  The  average  Soviet  wage  Is  less 
than  30  rubles  a  week — worth  933  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange,  but  closer  to  $7 
Judging  both  from  currency  speculators  and 
the  difference  In  consumer  prices  between 
the  Valuta  shops  and  normal  Soviet  shops. 
Fresh  tomatoes  last  winter  cost  five  rubles  a 
pound,  when  available,  at  the  collective-farm 
markets. 

Yet  the  trouble  last  May  Day  in  Moscow 
where  the  Soviet  ruling  class  is  concentrated, 
was  not  lack  of  money,  there  was  Just 
nothing  to  buy.  A  Soviet  acquaintance  was 
quick  to  explain  the  "temporary"  shortages. 
"It's  only  because  all  the  out-of-towners  are 
throng^ing  into  Moscow  for  food."  she  said. 

Three  weeks  later,  apart  from  the  Dollar 
Shop  (and.  probably,  the  special  stores  for 
high  party,  KGB  and  army  chiefs) ,  there  was 
still  virtually  no  meat  in  Moscow.  Politburo 
agricultural  "specialist  Dmitri  Polyansky  and 
other  Party  leaders  had  meanwhile  been 
touring  collective  farms  and  canneries, 
urging  another  "storm"  campaign  to  increase 
food  production. 

"Moral"  rather  than  "material"  Incentives 
were  offered — incentives  like  the  great  all- 
Unlon  "Subbotnik,"  or  voluntary  Saturday, 
last  April  in  which  the  whole  country  worked 
a  day  without  any  wages,  out  of  sheer,  "spon- 
taneous" love  of  the  Communist  system. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  press, 
radio  and  television  were  exalting  the  glories 
of  two  rockets,  Venus-5  and  Venu8-6.  which 
(although  the  press  did  not  say  so)  were 
repeating  the  achievements  of  other  Venus 
shots  years  ago.  The  new  Venus  rockets  were 
timed  to  compete  with  Apollo  10,  which  was 
signaling  the  impending  American  victory  in 
the  race  to  the  moon — a  race  to  which  Krem- 
lin blusterers  challenged  the  United  States 
in  1957.  but  which  Soviet  Journalists  were 
Instructed  to  forget  more  than  three  years 
ago. 

Outside  our  kitchen  window,  meanwhile, 
desultory  construction  gangs,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  had  been  working — on  and  off — 
on  a  cooperative  apartment  house  for  two 
years,  seemed  nearly  about  to  complete  the 
exterior  of  the  ground  fioor. 

Nearly  five  years  after  the  advent  of 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln,  the  Soviet  economy 
remains  an  incredible  mess,  which  Is  only 
partly  concealed  by  Venus  shots  and  similar 
bluffs  which  often  take  in  even  the  most 
skeptical  observers. 

difference    since    1063 

In  September  1963,  an  earthquake  shat- 
tered Skopje  in  Yugoslavia,  I  was  Impressed 
by  two  huge  crane-like  machines,  guarded  by 
Soviet  soldiers,  which  Khrushchev  had  "per- 
sonally" donated  to  help  demolish  the  rubble. 

Four  years  later  In  Uzbekistan,  I  watched 
official  films  of  the  1966  Tashkent  earthquake 
and  demolition  effort.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 


towering  cranes  so  impressively  dispensed  to 
Skopje  was  to  be  seen.  Nor  were  there  any 
buUdozers.  Instead,  ruined  buildings  were 
being  demolished  by  army  tanks. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  moderately  impressed 
by  the  exteriors  of  the  new  apartment  houses 
(we  were  not  permitted  to  go  inside) — until 
an  elderly  woman  passing  our  official  party 
shouted,  "Why  don't  they  tell  you  there  are 
no  lights  at  night?" 

"PUBLICITY"   TEA   BAGS 

In  Tbilisi  in  April  :}968,  the  director  of  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  major  tea  factories 
showed  us  some  sample  tea  bags.  Asked  where 
such  tea  bags  might  be  bought  m  Moscow, 
he  admitted  they  were  "Just  for  publicity." 

He  also  proudly  noted  that  tea  consump- 
tion in  Russia  had  increased  from  60,000  to 
65,000  tons  since  the  revolution.  Reminded 
that  the  Soviet  population  had  meanwhUe 
doubled,  so  that  by  his  own  figures  the  aver- 
age Russian  was  drinking  less  tea  than  in 
1913,  this  technocrat  lamely  avowed  that  this 
was  because  of  a  maos  switch  to  coffee.  No- 
body who  has  read  the  food  scenes  in.pre- 
revolutionary  literature,  or  tried  the  coffee  In 
a  typical  Soviet  Stolovoya  (cafeteria),  would 
believe  that. 

It  is  pathetically  easy  for  foreigners,  solely 
on  guided  showplace  tours,  to  assemble 
dozens  of  such  experiences,  and  to  laugh  at 
the  Soviet  economy.  Resident  foreigners  in 
Moscow  and  the  privileged  Valuta  stores  an- 
nually Import  several  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  consumer  necessities  from  Copen- 
hagen, Helsinki  and  elsewhere. 

For  the  tourist,  there  is  still  practically 
nothing  Russian  worth  buying  except  the 
traditional  vodka,  caviar  (unavailable  for 
rubles,  prices  recently  doubled)  and  furs 
(pelts  only — Soviet  Socialism  cannot  make  a 
decent  coat.) 

SOME   IMPROVEMENT 

It  Is  ctistomary  and  f>ollte  for  foreigners 
to  report  that,  "at  least,"  Soviet  living  con- 
ditions have  Improved — and  Indeed  they 
have  since  the  famine  winter  of  1946-47 
when  Muscovites  ate  cardboard  while  dogs 
and  cats  disappeared  from  the  streets. 

The  improvement  has  been  minimal,  how- 
ever, compared  vsrith  equally  war-ravaged 
West  Germany,  or  even  Yugoslavia.  Before 
the  "Great  October  Socialist  Revolution," 
however,  admittedly  backward  Russia  fed 
half  of  Europe,  Faberege  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  world  famous,  and  as  Svetlana  Alliluyeva 
quietly  noted  her  father  met  her  mother  in 
1917  In  her  worker-revolutionary  grand- 
father's seven-room  apartment.  Russians  also 
used  to  be  a  tall  people,  like  the  Swedes, 
and  Montenegrins,  before  Commimlsts  t^e- 
gan  their  agricultural  experiments. 

The  Soviet  living  standard  Is  no  laughing 
matter  for  Soviet  citizens,  who  must  live 
with  the  reality  behind  the  bluff  contrived 
mainly  for  gullible  foreigners.  Of  all  their 
economic  troubles,  none  is  so  depressing  and 
frustrating  as  the  hovising  situation.  Sta- 
lin's heirs  have  in  fact  made  considerable 
efforts,  compared  with  those  of  their  master. 

HOUSING   PLANS    LAG 

Yet.  on  the  most  optimistic  projection  of 
Soviet  plans,  the  housing  space  per  person 
in  1990  will  still  be  less  than  that  available 
to  the  Imperial  subject  of  1909.  It  should 
be  added  that  Soviet  housing  plans  have  not 
been  fulfilled  for  14  consecutive  years. 

A  majority  of  Russian  city  dwellers  still 
lack  even  cold  running  water,  while  less  than 
a  third  of  urban  dwellings  contain  a  bath 
or  shower.  (This  explains  why,  as  my  wife 
observed,  the  girl  who  stands  out  in  a  res- 
taurant or  theater  audience  is  invariably  the 
one  who  has  recently  washed  her  hair.) 

The  permanent  housing  crisis  has  drastle- 
ally  lowered  the  birth  rate  in  Soviet  citie»^ 
mainly  through  abstinence  or  frequent  abor- 
tions (contraception  means  are  not  readily 
avaUable) . 

On  the  farms,  meanwhile,  and  among  the 
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Mnnlwnii  of  central  Asia,  the  policy  la  "let 
them  grow."  Two  results  are  tliat  nearly 
balf  the  Soviet  population  (although  main- 
ly old  people  and  women)  are  atlU  on  the 
Xarms,  while  before  very  long  a  majority  of 
the  Soviet  poptilatlon  will  be  non-Russlan. 

WOMEK  WORKISS 

Women  are  "guaranteed  the  right  to  work" 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  since  Stalin's  time 
have  bad  to  do  so  simply  to  make  ends  meet. 

They  are  still  working  as  hod  carriers, 
street  cleaners,  housepalnters,  In  heavy  and 
llg^t  Industry  as  well  as  the  professions. 

After  finishing  their  work,  they  must  face 
the  chaos  of  shopping,  although  one  reason 
for  low  Soviet  labor  productivity  Is  that  many 
men  as  well  as  women,  particularly  in  office 
Jobs,  shop  on  company  time.  There  would 
not  be  time  enough  otherwise. 

Educated  young  women,  who  despite  the 
hardship  of  Soviet  life,  insist  on  the  experi- 
ence of  motherhood,  often  tend  to  regret  It 
during  the  baby's  first  few  squalling  years. 

The  babushkas  (grandmothers)  who  en- 
abled Soviet  mothers  to  swell  Stalin's  labor 
force  are  dying  out.  Nurseries  are  neither  so 
easy  to  enter  nor  so  beloved  by  Soviet  parents 
as  official  myth  maintains.  Household  help 
Is  difficult  to  obtain,  diaper  service  a  Utopian 
dream."  _^'A  hungry  Infant's  midnight  wall 
totally  upsets  the  delicate  emotional  balance 
In  a  crowded  apartment  already  shared  by 
two  generations,  or  with  complete  strangers. 

Small  wonder  that  In  such  conditions,  as 
Yevtushenko  has  Just  observed  In  Novy  Mir 
(talking  about  "Spain,"  of  course) : 

"People  are  so  tired,  so  strained. 
They  vent  their  spleen  on  trifles. 
Becoming  each  other's  hangman. 
Forgetting  who  the  real  hangmen  are." 

Tet  the  "sullen  faces,"  the  "dead  souls"  of 
the  Soviet  masses  are  not  all  that  different 
from  the  faces  I  saw  In  Czechoslovakia  in 
1963,  when  Novotny  had  reduced  them  to 
near-Soviet  conditions.  The  same  Czech  and 
Slovak  faces  came  glowingly  aUve  In  the  rev- 
olutionary spring  of  1968,  when  even  com- 
munists came  to  realize  that  economic  reform 
is  Impossible  without  major  political  change. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  1969] 
Russia  Tdxns  Back  thk  Clock — Wab 
Machznx  SnrL£s  Sovixt  Economt 
(By  Anatole  Sbub) 
Ten  years  ago,  Russia's  greatest  mathemati- 
cal economist,  Leonid  Kantorovlch,  observed 
that,  with  Russia's  natural  resources,  efficient 
management  would  raise  output  anywhere 
from  30  to  50  i>er  cent. 

This  was  probably  a  deliberate  understate- 
ment: Russia  is  fertile  and  rich  In  minerals 
and  Its  growth  rates  In  the  last  two  decades 
of  czarlsm  match  any  attained  under  Com- 
munism. 

In  September,  1967,  two  years  after  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygln  had  made  Impressive  prom- 
ises of  agricultural  and  Industrial  reform,  a 
group  of  newsmen  was  allowed  to  meet 
briefly  with  Prof.  Kantorovlch  at  his  Mathe- 
matical Institute  m  Akademgorodok,  out- 
side Novosibirsk,  in  Siberia.  Patiently,  the 
father  of  Soviet  linear  programing  explained 
the  work  of  his  Institute  which,  he  noted 
carefully,  was  not  directly  tied  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

His  Institute,  Kantorovlch  disclosed,  did 
work  out  "theoretically"  optimal  plans  for 
the  economy.  However,  he  admitted,  actual 
economic  plans  were  "not  always"  based  on 
such  "theoretical"  models.  The  economists' 
recommendations  ofter  ran  Into  "local  Inter- 
ests." 

Kantorovlch  and  his  team  had  also  an- 
alyzed the  price  structure.  Their  findings,  he 
said,  bad  been  "taken  Into  account"  before 
the  price  revisions  of  July  1,  1967. 

Asked  whether  the  new  prices  "reflected" 
the  Institute's  findings,  the  tactful  professor 
hesitated,  then  replied:  "Let  us  say  that  they 
•pproacb  the  best  theoretical  plans."  In  other 


words,  the  scientists  knew  what  to  do,  but 
the  politicians  were  still  far  from  doing  it. 
The  next  day,  a  young  Siberian  electrical 
engineer  partly  explained  why,  when  it  came 
to  the  Industrial  reform,  we  should  "not  take 
so  seriously  what  Is  In  the  newspapers."  The 
engineer  gave  two  examples.  The  flrst  was 
the  matter  of  direct  contacts  between  enter- 
prises, a  "change"  of  which  Moscow  press 
agents  were  then  making  much. 

"Even  before  the  reform,"  the  engineer 
said,  "the  enterprise^  knew  each  other's 
problems  at  least  as  well  as  Gosplan  (the 
state  planning  commission).  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  operate  otherwise." 

His  second  example  was  the  highly  publi- 
cized reduction  in  the  number  of  target 
figures  handed  down  by  Moscow  planners. 
"All  that  means,"  the  engineer  commented, 
"is  that  we  in  the  factories,  rather  than  they 
In  the  ministries,  do  the  arithmetic — but  the 
arithmetic  Itself  is  pretty  much  the  same." 
He  explained  that — with  90  per  cent  of 
resources  centrally  allocated,  prices  and  basic 
wage  scales  fixed,  and  taxes  and  various  other 
charges  coming  "off  the  top" — the  relatively 
fewer  figures  still  determined  nearly  all  the 
others  which  had  been  left  to  the  enterprises 
to  decide.  Some,  but  not  much,  extra  money 
would  be  available.  If  everyone  worked  more 
productively,  for  bonuses,  plant  Improvement 
and  workers'  housing. 

Such  modest  tinkering  with  mechanisms 
and  cost-accounting  methods  produced 
favorable  results  In  the  early  Brezhnev- 
Kosygin  years,  for  reasons  that  were  largely 
extraneous.  Many  believed  that  the  changes 
announced  in  1965  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  full  extent  of  the  reform. 

Introduction  of  the  changes  coincided  with 
the  entry  of  the  postwar  generation  into  the 
labor  force.  Considerable  Western  machinery 
was  imported,  on  favorable  credit.  In  the 
climate  of  political  detente.  And  the  tem- 
porary easing  of  Party  pressures  on  farms  not 
only  provided  workers  with  more  food,  but 
industry  with  more  raw  materials. 

However,  the  reform  produced  only  one- 
shot  results.  Industrial  growth  rates  began 
declining  early  m  1968  and  continue  to  de- 
cline, despite  massive  "moral  stimulation"  by 
the  Party  and  trade  unions — "voluntary" 
pledges  to  work  free  overtime,  "spontaneous" 
demands  to  speed  up  plan  fulfillment  and  the 
Uke. 

FAKM    CHANGES 

Both  managers  and  workers  recognized 
that,  whenever  they  did  achieve  good  results, 
the  Party  bosses  raised  their  norms  and  tar- 
gets m  customary  Stalinist  fashion.  Thus,  the 
"technocrats,"  Brezhnev,  Klrllenko.  Kosygln 


years  ago,  and  last  winter  the  early  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  othM-  livestock  began. 

Yugoslav  and  other  East  European  econ- 
omists noted  at  the  time  that  the  limited 
changes  promised  by  Brezhnev  and  Eosygia 
were  doomed  from  the  start,  even  had  the 
promises  been  kept.  For  the  Soviet  economy 
fundamentally  remained  (in  the  words  oi 
the  late  Polish  Communist,  Oskar  Lange)  "a 
sul  generis  war  economy,"  In  which  all  re- 
sources are  administratively  marshaled  to 
maximize  military  strength,  political  repres- 
sion  and  ambltlotis  foreign  policies. 

A  conservative  estimate  Is  that  60  per  cent 
of  Soviet  Industry  works  directly  for  the  mili- 
tary. (Such  estimates  are  Imprecise  because 
of  the  "two-track"  Soviet  price  structure; 
thus,  a  ruble,  is  worth  only  about  25  cents 
in  consvuner  goods,  but  buys  $2.50  worth  of 
military  hardware.)  Armaments  production 
Is  only  part  of  the  economy's  accent  on  de- 
fense. The  Soviet  army  maintains  some 
400,000  occupation  troops  in  Eastern  Europe 
even  fewer  (before  the  recent  buildup)  on 
the  Chinese  frontier.  Thus  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  2.5  million  Soviet  soldiers  are 
garrisoned  in  and  around  Soviet  cities — often 
In  the  same  barracks  as  the  czarlst  regiments 
before  them,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

DRAINS    ON    THE    ECONOMT 

The  cost  of  the  KOB  and  other  "organs " 
with  their  millions  of  Informers  Is  Impos- 
sible to  estimate,  but  it  is  certainly  huge.  The 
vast  Soviet  propaganda  machine,  perhaps 
90  per  cent  of  its  cost  subsidized,  Is  another 
great  drain  on  the  economy.  Subversion  and 
propaganda  abroad,  including  direct  sup- 
port of  most  "fraternal"  Conununist  Parties, 
are  probably  as  costly  as  the  better  publicized 
Soviet  "foreign  aid"  to  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists, Arabs  and  other  clients. 

The  strategic  bias  of  the  economy  has  also 
been  costly  In  other  ways.  Since  1950,  when 
Stalin  took  the  measure  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
investment  has  been  frantic  in  Central  Asia, 
Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  East.  Economic 
considerations  have  taken  second  place  to  the 
political  objective  of  retaining,  settling  and 
fortifying  the  territories  seized  by  the  czars 
from  the  tottering  Chinese  Empire  and 
feeble  Moslem  emirates. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  and 
Ukrainians  have  been  settled  In  Central 
Asia,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  Komsomol 
"volunteers"  are  dispatched  annually  to  Si- 
beria and  the  Par  East.  (Still,  more  leave 
than  stay.) 

Tremendous  dams,  factories  and  mines 
have  been  opened  In  these  areas — In  defiance 
of  both  climate  and  cost — while  "historic" 
Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  have 


and  Podgorn'y  have  now  landed  In'  vlrtikuy     ^t^^i^^^^'^l^  neglected.  More  efficient  Soviet 


the  same  rut  as  the  "hare-brained"  Khru- 
shchev in  the  early  1960s. 

The  changes  in  agriculture  were  partly 
real,  to  a  larger  extent  promises,  to  a  great 
extent  pure  propaganda.  In  any  case,  what- 
ever the  Politburo's  collective  intentions  may 
have  been  in  1965,  Brezhnev's  record  grain 
harvest  of  1966  was,  politically  speaking,  as 
much  of  a  disaster  as  Khrushchev's  previous 
record  "\-lrgln  land"  harvest  had  been  In  1958. 
It  encouraged  the  champions  of  Shablon,  or 
Party  dictation  of  the  planting  of  every  last 
poppy  seed,  to  believe  they  could  resume 
commanding  and  exploiting  the  farmers  in 
the  same  old  way. 

Despite  warnings  by  Dmitri  Polyansky  and 
others  In  1967,  promisee  of  new  fertilizer  and 
machinery  were  largely  Ignored.  The  Im- 
proved "guaranteed"  farm-price  structure 
became  Irrelevant  In  the  wake  of  Party  de- 
mands for  "voluntary"  over-fulfillment  and 
"socialist  competition." 

All  notions  of  liberalizing  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  Soviet  agriculture  were  shelved  In- 
definitely. Besides,  as  Shelepin's  followers 
gleefully  noted,  the  rash  abandonment  of 
Khrushchev's  pet  crop,  com,  produced  a  fod- 
der shortage.  Ttie  hog  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union  began  declining  more  than  two 


peoples,  such  as  the  Armenians,  Estonians 
and  Latvians,  do  not  reap  special  rewards 
but  instead  pay  the  freight  for  heroic  dreams 
of  Asian  empire.  In  recent  years,  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  have  been  pressing  their  East 
European  satellites,  too,  to  help  pay  for  de- 
veloping Soviet  Asia. 

Still  another  hallmark  of  Russia's  un- 
reformed  war  economy  is  the  Stalinist  Insist- 
ence on  autarchy,  or  complete  self -sufficiency 
in  strategic  materials.  Although  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygln  have  been  shopping  for  West- 
em  consumer-goods  equipment,  foreign  trade 
Is  fundamentally  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  plays  less  of  a  role  In  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy today  than  in  1929 — not  to  speak  of  im- 
perial Russia,  which  was  part  of  the  world 
market. 

DILXUMAS  IU.0STRATED 

In  an  excellent  new  study,  "Economic  Re- 
form in  the  Soviet  Union,"  a  British  special- 
ist, Michael  Ellman,  Illustrates  the  dilemmas 
to  which  Kremlin  "do  It  yourself"  policies 
lead: 

"For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  going 
ahead  with  the  development  of  copper  and 
nickel  mining  near  Norilsk — a  town  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Because  of  the  Inclement  cli- 
mate, both  building  and  labor  costs  are  very 
high.  The  town  Is  more  than  1000  miles  from 
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the  nearest  railway,  and  the  ore  will  have 
to  be  transported  either  by  air  or  In  shipping 
convoys  led  by  an  atomic-powered  Icebreaker. 
Clearly  the  nickel  and  copper  produced  in 
this  way  will  be  extremely  expensive. 

"The  economists  say,  leave  things  to  mar- 
ket forces.  Then  the  Soviet  Union  will  Import 
copper  from  Chile  and  export  manufactured 
goods,  and  this  is  the  rational  thing  to  do.  It 
s6  happens,  however,  that  a  major  policy  of 
the  Soviet  government  Is  self-sufficiency  in 
nonferrous  metals  (basically  for  military  rea- 
sons) .  You  can't  simultaneously  rely  on  mar- 
ket forces  and  pursue  this  objective." 

Ellman  estimates  that  half  the  Soviet  na- 
tional income  is  allocated  to  non-economic 
projects,  such  as  defense,  space  and  non- 
economic  investments.  Many  would  consider 
this  estimate  conservative.  In  any  event,  to 
reform  such  an  economy,  mere  mechanisms 
of  the  classical  economic  type  are  clearly  in- 
adequate— "politics  must  take  command,"  to 
use  Stalin's  phrase.  Both  the  Yugoslavs  and 
Czechoslovaks,  whose  economies  had  never 
been  so  deformed  as  that  of  Stalinist  Russia, 
discovered  in  their  turn  that  purely  economic 
reform  was  a  plpedream  without  basic  politi- 
cal change — freedom  at  home,  opening  to  the 
world. 

In  Soviet  cities  in  Siberia,  the  Caucasus 
and  central  Asia  as  well  as  In  Russia  proper 
I  heard  officials,  factory  managers,  mayors 
and  economists  describe  their  recent  achieve- 
ments with  pride  then  sigh  the  identical  re- 
frain: "Of  course,  we  could  do  a  great  deal 
more  were  It  not  for  the  international  situa- 
tion." 

The  "international  situation"  Is  another 
name  for  a  Kremlin  foreign  policy  which, 
although  as  cautious  in  tactics  as  Stalin's, 
remains  fundamentally  aggressive. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  20.  1969) 

Russia  Turns  Back  the  Clock — Soviets 

"Sharpen  Strttocle"  With  West 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

When  Nlkita  Khrushchev  visited  the 
United  States  In  1959,  Soviet  news  media 
devoted  millions  of  words  and  hundreds  of 
pictures  to  reporting  his  voyage  and  his  Camp 
David  talks  with  President  Elsenhower,  whom 
Khrushchev  publicly  described  as  "a  man  of 
peace."  An  hour-long  color  film  on  Khru- 
shchev's trip  was  still  being  shown  In  Soviet 
movie  houses,  and  In  Soviet  cultural  centers 
abroad,  four  years  later. 

When  Alexel  Kosygln  went  to  Glassboro, 
N.J.,  to  meet  with  President  Johnson  in  1967, 
however,  the  Soviet  press  reported  the  meet- 
ing In  two-paragraph  Items  on  inside  pages. 
No  photographs  were  used,  and  there  was  no 
further  mention  of  the  Glassboro  talks  once 
they  had  ended. 

The  contrast  was  not  merely  a  measure  of 
Kosygln's  relatively  modest  place  in  the  So- 
viet power  hierarchy.  It  symbolized  the  basic 
change  in  policy  since  Khrushchev's  fall  in 
October  1964. 

The  name  of  tbe  old  policy,  which  provided 
the  title  for  the  official  collection  of  Khru- 
shchev's speech,  was  "Peaceful  Economic 
Competition  with  Capitalism."  The  name  of 
the  new  policy,  defined  In  numerous  Kremlin 
documents  since  1965,  Is  "Sharpening  the 
International  Class  Struggle."  It  Is  a  basically 
hostile,  intransigent  policy,  limited  mainly 
by  the  Soviet  leaders'  respyect  for  American 
nuclear  might  and  fear  of  Communist  China. 

While  Soviet  diplomats  in  Western  coun- 
tries constantly  "reassure"  their  Interlocutors 
that  Kremlin  actions  are  "defensive"  and 
"conservative,"  the  Soviet  press  directs  a 
daily  torrent  of  abuse  and  hatred  at  the 
Kremlin's  various  adversaries  and  critics.  It 
also  glorifies  the  very  "irresponsible"  ele- 
ments— whether  Vletcong  terrorists,  Arab 
guerrillas  or  East  Berlin  Wall  sentinels — 
whom  Russian  diplomats  abroad  seem  to  be 
"disavowing"  (although  nearly  always  In 
private). 
Ironically,   the   new  Soviet  policies  have 


caused  greater  alarm  among  lifelong  Com- 
mtinists — whether  in  Bologna,  Belgrade,  Bu- 
charest or  Peking — than  In  bourgeois  chan- 
ceries. One  reason  may  be  that  these  Com- 
munists know  Brezhnev.  Suslov,  Klrllenko 
and  Shelest  personally — and,  as  a  Yugoslav 
Joked  recently,  "To  know  them  Is  to  suspect 
them." 

However,  so  far  as  the  West  Is  concerned, 
the  problem  may  lie  In  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. As  a  shrewd  Western  observer  put  It 
last  fall,  "We  are  handicapped  by  the  pro- 
fessional and  emotional  vested  interest 
which  a  whole  generation  of  diplomats  and 
opinion-makers  has  acquired  In  detente — 
Just  as  we  were  crippled,  when  the  Russian 
situation  was  really  open  after  Stsilln's 
death,  by  a  generation  of  cold -warriors." 

There  Is  a  curious  symmetry  between  John 
Foster  Dulles's  frustration  of  Churchill's  bid 
for  a  6\immit  meeting  In  the  spring  of  1953, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson's  Insistent  pursuit  of 
one  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia last  fall.  In  both  cases,  preconceived 
ideas  and  domestic  politics,  rather  than 
Soviet  reality,  were  decisive. 

Soviet  actions  since  October  1964,  In  fact, 
speak  more  clearly  even  than  the  aggressive 
"theoretical"  articles  recently  penned  by 
Gen.  Alexel  Yeplshev.  Marshal  Matvei  Zak- 
harov  and  other  Kremlin  hawks,  who  speak 
of  World  War  IH  with  virtual  relish. 

Khrushchev's  successors  moved  swiftly  to 
Intensify  the  arms  race,  seeking  not  only 
"first-strike"  nuclear  capability  but  the  ca- 
pacity to  Intervene  In  limited  wars  by  land, 
sea  and  air.  They  accelerated  rocket  produc- 
tion, began  building  an  antl-mieslle  system, 
experimented  with  orbital  bombs,  raised  new 
units  of  fleet  marines  and  paratroopers, 
moved  an  exptmded  Soviet  fieet  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  (last  summer)  mobilized 
army  reserves  for  a  series  of  maneuvers  In 
Eastern  Europe  which  has  yet  to  end. 

The  Soviet  leaders  rebuffed  Western  ap- 
peals to  discuss  mutual  troop  reductions  In 
Central  Europe,  which  would  be  easy  to  ob- 
serve and  therefore  enforce.  They  agreed 
cryptically  to  "talk  about  talks"  on  limiting 
the  missile  race  after  18  months  of  American 
prompting  and  as  a  diplomatic  prelude  to  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  There  has  been 
no  sign  from  the  Kremlin  that  such  talks, 
which  could  last  years,  might  be  substan- 
tively productive. 

MASSIVE    VIETNAM    PROGRAM 

In  Vietnam,  which  Khrushchev  had  largely 
ignored,  his  successors  mounted  a  massive 
program  of  arms  aid,  estimated  at  $1  billion 
annually.  Kremlin  support  of  Hanoi's  cause 
was  partly  designed  to  undermine  the  pro- 
American  feelings  of  the  Soviet  population — 
a  design  abetted  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's recourse  to  bombing. 

However,  Soviet  intervention  in  Vietnam 
was  also  conceived  as  a  means  for  achieving 
"unity  of  action"  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists m  the  "struggle  against  Imperialism." 
Brezhnev,  Suslov.  Shelepln  and  Kosygln  pur- 
sued this  win  o'the  wisp  for  nearly  two  years, 
until  Mao  Tse-tung  finally  purged  his  pro- 
Soviet  faction  by  means  of  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. Soviet-bloc  aid  to  Hanoi,  and  prop- 
aganda aimed  at  making  an  American  dis- 
engagement as  humiliating  as  possible,  con- 
tinued long  after  Peking  had  advised  Hanoi 
to  "rely  on  its  own  forces." 

East  European  Communists  of  various 
shadings  have  long  believed  that  both  the 
extent  and  nature  of  possible  Soviet  Influence 
on  Hanoi  have  been  grossly  misjudged  by 
Western  wishful  thinkers.  They  consider 
Brezhnev's  influence  in  Vietnam  to  be  much 
less  than  that  exercised  by  Stalin  over  the 
Yugoslav,  Albanian  and  Greek  guerrilla 
movements  in  World  War  II,  which  was  very 
little.  Nor  Is  Soviet  influence,  such  as  It  Is, 
necessarily  benign.  When  President  Johnson 
announced  a  limited  bombing  halt  over  North 
Vietnam  In  April,  1968,  Soviet  media  attacked 


his  offer  of  negotiations  as  a  fraud  for  three 
days — ^untU  Ho  Chl-Mlnh  surprised  them  by 
accepting  It. 

As  for  the  current  Vietnamese  peace  nego- 
tiations, a  growing  body  of  opinion  holds 
that,  insofar  as  any  outside  power  might  af- 
fect the  outcome,  the  road  to  success  in 
Paris  lies  through  Peking— In  the  framework 
of  a  larger  accommodation  with  China.  This 
view  remains  to  be  tested  with  anywhere  the 
seriousness  accorded  since  1965  to  the  Krem- 
lin's allegedly  peaceful  desires  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

WASHINGTON  PREVAILED  UPON 

In  the  Middle  East,  Khmshchev's  succes- 
sors precipitated  the  May  1967  crisis  by 
spreading  the  false  report  that  Israeli  troops 
were  about  to  attack  Syria.  They  cheered 
the  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  border 
forces  and  Col.  Nasser's  closure  of  the  Tiran 
Straits.  They  rejected  various  International 
efforts  to  avert  war.  Including  Oen.  de  Gaul- 
le's proposal  for  Immediate  Big  Four  talks. 

Since  the  Arabs'  defeat,  Soviet  diplomats 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  Washington 
to  deliver  what  the  Kremlin  Itself  Is  unable 
to  compel,  namely,  Israeli  withdrawal  and 
acceptance  of  the  pre-1967  status  quo.  How- 
ever, the  diplomats'  "reasonable"  words 
(which  rarely  appear  In  the  Soviet  press) 
contrast  with  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
military  and  the  KGB.  The  military  have 
moved  advisers.  Instructors,  warships  and 
hardware  into  the  area  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  while  the  KGB  has  been  at  work 
among  Arab  guerrillas. 

Early  last  spring.  Western  diplomats  pro- 
fessed themselves  encouraged  when  an  ar- 
ticle in  Sovletskaya  Rosslya  contained  a 
phrase  which  vaguely  criticized  "Irrespon- 
sible elements''  among  the  guerrillas.  The 
very  next  morning,  Trud,  organ  of  former 
KGB  chief  Shelepln,  published  a  "heroic" 
quarter -page  photograph  of  "Palestine  lib- 
eration flghters,"  with  an  enthusiastic  cap- 
tion to  match.  Most  Soviet  media  continue 
to  haU  the  "liberation  fighters"  although 
there  have  been  occasional  notes  of  criticism. 
As  for  the  "moderate"  Col.  Nasser,  the 
Yugoslav  Communists,  who  were  his  best 
friends  for  15  years,  have  come  to  the  reluc- 
tant conclusion  that  he  is  now  In  the  Krem- 
lin's pocket,  and  that  Soviet  influence  in 
Cairo  is  directed  toward  maintaining  Middle 
Eastern  tensions  indefinitely,  rather  than 
promoting  a  settlement  with  the  hated  Zion- 
ists. 

In  no  other  area,  however,  has  Kremlin 
Intransigence  been  as  clear  as  In  Central 
Europe.  Even  before  the  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  of 
"limited  sovereignty"  accompanying  it, 
Khrushchev's  successors  deliberately  enforced 
and  maintained  a  hard  line  in  Germany. 

DISAJTECnON    SETS   IN 

The  entry  of  Willy  Brandt's  Social  Demo- 
crats Into  the  Bonn  government  (December. 
1966) ,  which  offered  Moscow  the  best  oppor- 
tunity In  years  for  serious  negotiations  to 
reduce  tensions,  served  only  as  a  pretext 
for  Brezhnev  and  Walter  Ulbricht  to  up  their 
ante.  Moscow's  harsh  stance  on  the  German 
question,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has 
provoked  the  disaffection  of  the  Rumanian, 
Yugoslav  and  Italian  Communists — who  fear 
that  the  main  beneficiaries  will  be  Franz- 
Josef  Strauss  as  well  as  the  neo-Nazis,  and 
that  the  Kremlin  wants  It  that  way. 

Khrushchev,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  over- 
thrown after  (and.  in  large  part,  because) 
his  son-in-law  Alexel  Adzhubei  had  arranged 
for  him  to  visit  West  German.  Khrushcher, 
perhaps  realizing  that  Russia  could  no  longer 
afford  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  was  attempt- 
ing to  relax  tensions  In  the  West  even  as  he 
drove  toward  an  Irrevocable  break  u-ith 
China.  Brezhnev  and  Suslov  publicly  at- 
tacked Khrushchev's  plans  to  "sell  out"  East 
Germany  even  before  they  conspired  success- 
fully to  depose  him. 
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The  new  Kremlin  rulers,  after  falling  to 
■chleTe  "iinlty  of  action"  with  Peking 
keemed  to  aesume  that  Internal  diaorder  In 
China  would  permit  them  to  continue 
"•harpedng  the  IntemaUonal  claaa  struggle" 
against  the  "Western  Imperlallcts.  German 
zwanehlsta,  Israeli  aggressors"  and  "antl- 
Soelallst  elements  and  oounter-revolutlon- 
arles"  In  Kaatem  E«irope.  Breshner,  after 
occupying  Czechoslovakia  and  threatening 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  with  various  War- 
saw Pact  maneuvers,  actually  had  fewer 
troops  on  the  Chinese  frontier  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1960  than  Khrushchev  had  gar- 
xlsoned  there  Ave  years  ago. 

SOVIXT   RXFSISAI.   RAB) 

The  March  1  Chinese  ambush  on  Chenpao 
Island  in  the  Ussurl  (few  neutral  observers 
doubt  that  the  mud-aplt  Is  Chinese  under 
International  law)  appeared  to  shock  the 
Kremlin  rulers,  who  had  been  having  their 
way  In  previous  frontier  skirmishes  and  had 
been  massing  their  armed  forces  on  the  west- 
em  and  southwestern  "front."  The  March  1 
Ussurl  incident  may  have  represented  Chi- 
nese fulfillment  of  obligations  to  the  haid- 
preesed  Rumanians,  who  (despite  general 
disbelief)  continued  to  Insist  throughout 
the  tense  winter  of  1968-69  that  Peking 
.would_  deter  Moscow  from  attacking  their 
oountry. 

The  second  Ussurl  incident,  on  March  15. 
Is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  massive 
Soviet  reprisal  raid,  aimed  at  demonstrating 
to  Peking  Russia's  superior  flre-power  and 
the  Kremlin's  political  determination  to  use 
It  If  necessary.  However,  the  Soviet  "victory" 
in  the  second  Ussurl  battle  failed  either  to 
calm  the  unbelievable  anxiety  of  the  Soviet 
population  with  regard  to  China  (based  on 
ancestral  memories  of  Genghis  Khan's  Gold- 
en Horde) .  or  to  remove  political  doubts  in 
Communist  circles  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
entire  Soviet  "two  front"  policy. 

Some  of  these  doubts  came  to  the  surface 
In  a  ciuious  sequence  a  fortnight  later  when 
a  Moscow  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  International  was  held 
more  than  three  weeks  late,  behind  closed 
doors.  Soviet  Party  Secretaries  Mikhail  Sus- 
lov  and  Boris  Ponomarev,  as  well  as  East 
German  Party  chief  Ulbrlcht,  were  among 
the  speakers.  All  the  speeches  were  heavily 
censored,  and  Ulbrlcht's  was  held  up  two 
days  before  publication  In  Pravda  or  Neues 
Deutschland.  Ulbrlcht  left  Moscow  without 
any  pubUc  Indication  that  he  had  seen 
Brezhnev,  although  It  developed  later  that 
he  had  seen  him  for  Ave  hours. 

Despite  the  secrecy,  censorship  and  arcane 
Communist  Jargon,  it  seemed  clear  that  Pon- 
omarev at  least  had  been  criticizing,  and  Ul- 
brlcht firmly  defending,  the  hard  line  of 
"confrontation  "  toward  West  Germany.  Sus- 
loVs  published  remarks  were  cryptic  (per- 
haps because  they  were  the  most  heavllv 
censored),  but  they  contained  at  least  one 
verbal  concession  to  Ulbrlcht's  critics.  Brezh- 
nev's position  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  East  Berlin  officials  began  spreading  re- 
ports of  his  imminent  overthrow  and  Neues 
Deutschland  began  cropping  him  out  of  ofB- 
cial  photographs. 

The  apparent  quarrel  with  Ulbrlcht  took 
place  against  the  background  of  secret  ex- 
ploratory talks  between  Soviet  and  West  Ger- 
man diplomats,  in  which  the  Riisslan  nego- 
tiators had  finally  "untied  the  package"  of 
long  standing  political  demands  on  Bonn, 
conceded  the  need  for  better  arrangements 
in  divided  Berlin,  and  seemed  to  require  only 
a  poUtlcal  green  Ught  from  the  Kremlin 
to  make  major  progress  toward  realistic 
agreements  to  ease  tensions  In  divided  Ger- 
many. 

Tet  the  green  Ught  was  not  given.  Krem- 
lin policy  toward  Germany,  as  toward  other 
problems  foreign  and  domestic,  floundered 
In  the  ambiguity  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
crisis. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  21,  1009] 
Russia  TuaNs   Back  thx  Clock — Stkuoolx 

FOB   POWKK    QOICXXNS    IN    MOSCOW 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 
Who  rules  Russia  today?  The  question  Is 
difficult  to  answer,  and  textbook  models  no 
longer  apply. 

Lenin's  original  Commimlst  Party  dicta- 
torship saw  annual  Party  congresses  or  con- 
ferences, with  the  Party  Central  Committee 
meeting,  frequently,  debating  openly,  decid- 
ing by  majority  vote. 

Stalin  established  his  rule  through  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Party  Secretariat,  main- 
tained it  through  the  security  police  (suc- 
cessively named  Cheka,  GPU,  NKVD,  MGB 
and  now  KGB),  ended  finally  with  a  per- 
sonal "special  secretariat"  which  over- 
shadowed the  police  as  well  as  the  Party 
machine. 

Khrushchev  tried  to  revive  the  role  of 
the  Party,  held  three  Party  Congresses,  and 
used  the  Central  Committee  to  outmaneu- 
ver  his  peers  In  the  Politburo  until  his  col- 
leagues used  the  same  device  against  him, 
successfully  in  October,  1964. 

The  "collective  leadership"  headed  by  Leo- 
nid Brezhnev  at  first  sought  to  return  to  the 
forms  prescribed  In  Party  statutes.  They  held 
frequent  Central  Conmilttee  meetings  in 
1965  and  managed  to  hold  the  23d  Party  Con- 
gress m  March.  1966,  which  revamped  the 
Politburo,  Secretariat  and  Central  Conunittee 
in  conformity  with  their    'general  line." 

Within  the  top  bodies,  the  ambitious  Alex- 
ander Shelepln  was  gradually  deprived  of 
some  of  his  poets  and  powers.  During  the 
anniversary  year  1967,  Brezhnev  gradually  el- 
bowed aside  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  and 
President  Nikolai  Podgomy,  who  remained 
representational  figures  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  ruling  triumvirate,  or  troika. 

In  the  Party  Secretariate,  Brezhnev's  as- 
sociate, Andrei  Klrllenko,  balanced  the  wily 
veteran  Mikhail  Suslov.  Inside  the  govern- 
ment two  "Juniors,"  Dmitri  Polyansky  and 
Kirll  Mazurov,  balanced  each  other. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however, 

a  single,  continuous,  traumatic  experience 

the  Czechoslovak  crisis  which  began  in  No- 
vember, 1967— has  gradually  shattered  all 
the  neat  Soviet  Party  forms  as  well  as  the 
prior  calculations  of  Individual  and  "collec- 
tive" leaders. 

As  the  crisis  developed  and  climaxed  with 
the  invasion  of  Aug.  20,  1968,  signs  began  to 
appear  of  both  a  vacuum  of  power  and  a 
struggle  for  power  at  the  top— with  effective 
Influence  frequently  appearing  to  pass  out- 
side the  constituted  Party  bodies,  to  the 
marshals  of  the  Soviet  army  and  the  shadowy 
agents  of  the  KGB. 

In  recent  months,  with  industrial  growth 
rates  tiunbllng,  meat  shortages  proclaiming 
the  failure  of  post-Khruschev  farm  policies, 
the  battles  on  the  Chinese  frontier  casting 
the  fimdamentals  of  post- 1964  foreign  policy 
into  doubt,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  ap- 
pears to  have  Intenslfled  within  and  among 
the    various   ruling   Soviet    institutions. 


WESTEHNZR'S  VIEW 

No  Arm  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle,  but  most  unbiased 
observers  tend  to  share  the  view  expressed 
by  a  seasoned  Western  ambassador  last  Sep- 
tember: "A  traumatic  experience  like  Czech- 
oslovakia cannot  be  without  consequences 
on  the  Soviet  leadership.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  those  consequences  will  take 
eight  months  to  develop,  as  after  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  in  1966.  or  two  years,  as 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962." 

It  all  started  quietly  when  Brezhnev  who 
has  made  his  way  as  a  centrist  In  all  difficult 
situations,  went  unaccompanied  to  Prague 
in  December,  1967.  Asked  to  mediate  between 
Stalinist  strongarm  Antomn  Novotny  and 
his  Slovak  and  liberal  foes,  Brezhnev  pro- 
noimced  the  fatefiU  words:  Eto  vaahe  delo. 
towuiahcM  "That  Is  your  affair,  comrades." 


Soviet  hardliners  stUl  mainUln  that  Brezh- 
nev sacrificed  the  broader  Kremlin  interest 
In  Czechoslovakia  "stability"  to  a  personal 
grudge,  for  Novotny  had  publicly  criticized 
Khrushchev's  removal  and  thus  Brezhnev's 
promotion.  (East  European  moderates,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  there  would  have 
been  no  1967  crisis  had  not  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy In  Prague  foiled  the  attempt  by  In- 
tertor  Minister  Rudolf  Barak  to  overthrow 
Novotny,  with  Khruschev's  support.  In  1962.) 
SATxmrxs  caixxd  in 
Once  the  Czechoslovak  revolution  really 
got  under  way,  with  the  liberation  of  the 
press   In  March    1968,    Brezhnev   no   longer 
went    to    meetings    unaccompanied.    Other 
members  of  the  troika  and  Politburo,  as  well 
as   East   Germany's   Ulbrlcht,   Poland's  Go- 
mulka  and  other  satellite  chiefs,  were  in- 
creaslngly  called  in.  Prom  early  April,  when 
the  Czechs  began  questioning  the  death  of 
Jan  Masaryk  and  reviewing  the  role  of  Soviet 
"advisers"  In  the  Prague  trials  and  purges 
of  the  19508,  KGB  pressure  was  strongly  felt 
In  the  Soviet  Press. 

The  leadership's  reaction  was  the  "his- 
toric" April,  1968,  plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee.  Its  proceedings  were  never  pub- 
lished. But  official  communiques  disclosed 
that  Brazhnev  had  given  a  long  report,  and 
that  the  first  speaker  after  him  was  Ukrain- 
ian leader  Pyotr  Shelest,  a  spokesman  for 
the  backwoods  element  in  the  Party 
machine. 

Other  noted  reactionaries  (such  as  Nikolai 
Gribachev  of  the  writers  union)  also  spoke, 
and  the  brief  resolution  of  the  April  plenum 
proclaimed  a  campaign  of  "vigilance"  against 
Ideological  enemies  everywhere.  "Vigilance" 
had  also  been  the  main  slogan  during 
Stalin's  purges. 

Although  the  Moscow  national  newspapers 
(scrutinized  by  thousands  of  resident  for- 
eigners and  overseas  experts)  remained 
vague  about  how  the  Plenum  resolution  was 
being  Implemented,  in  Baku,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fortnight  later,  the  local  news- 
paper made  it  amply  clear.  It  reported  a 
meeting  to  discuss  "implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  April  Plenum!'  at  which 
the  Arst  two  speakers  were  the  heads  of 
the  local  KGB  and  MVD  (police),  followed 
by  cultural  commissars. 

Yet  the  failure  to  publish  Brezhnev's 
speech,  even  In  "laquered"  form,  immedi- 
ately raised  questions  as  to  whether  he  had 
been  the  leader  or  the  led.  A  terrible  row 
that  Brezhnev  had  with  Marshall  Tito  on 
April  28  could  hardly  have  improved  his 
position. 

A  few  days  later,  two  semlretlred  senior 
marshals,  Ivan  Koynev  and  Kirll  Moska- 
lenko,  both  considered  "Khrushchevltes"  In 
their  day.  went  off  to  tour  Czechoslovakia. 
The  tone  of  the  Soviet  press,  starting  with 
the  Red  Army  p)aper  Krasnaya  Zveda,  began 
to  turn  positive  toward  the  Czechoslovak 
reformers. 

Kosygin  went  to  Karlovy  Vary  and  Prague, 
and  the  result  was  a  compromise  which  sta- 
bilized the  situation  during  May  and  June. 
Part  of  the  compromise  was  Prague's  agree- 
ment to  Red  Army  maneuvers  on  Czechoelo- 
vakla  soil  in  June — and,  as  It  turned  out.  July 
as  well. 

Yet  pressure  from  the  hardliners  continued, 
and  advocates  of  a  "strong  hand"  were  doubt- 
lees  encouraged  by  developments  In  the 
United  States,  the  power  their  more  cautious 
colleaguee  feared  most.  President  Johnson's 
political  abdication  and  the  murders  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert  Kennedy  were 
dramatic  evidence  of  domeetlc  unrest,  over- 
shadowing for  most  Americans  the  Issues  In 
Prague. 

In  June,  the  Soviet  government  mounted 
a  series  of  "atmospheric"  gestures  toward  the 
United  States — signing  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferatlon  treaty,  ratifying  the  long-stalled 
consular  convention.  Initialing  a  long-delayed 
cultural  exchange  agreement,  agreeing  after 
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years  of  delay  to  airline  service  between  New 
York  and  Moscow,  and,  most  Important,  ex- 
pressing willingness  to  "talk  about  talks"  on 
limiting  the  strategic  arms  race. 

SZACnON  IW  TTNtTKD  STATES 

Washington's  reaction  was  euphoric.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  began  seeking  a  summit  meet- 
log.  Lesser  "VS.  officials"  were  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  Washington  could,  and  would,  do 
nothing  to  affect  the  Czechoslovak  crisis. 

The  Soviet  conservatives,  who  had  been 
arguing  that  military  action  in  Czechoslova- 
kia might  risk  dangerous  international  conse- 
quences, were  undone.  In  mid-July,  as  the 
crisis  entered  its  decisive  phase,  Shelest  was 
St  the  side  of  the  troika  in  Warsaw,  where 
together  with  Ulbricht,  Gomulka  and  other 
Pact  allies  they  Issued  the  famous  letter 
which  was  a  dear  ultimatimi  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

When  Prague  rejected  the  ultimatum, 
nearly  all  the  Politburo  members  and  Sec- 
retariat officials  (Klrllenko  and  Polyansky 
were  "paired"  at  home)  Journeyed  to  the 
Slovak  border  village  of  Clema-Nad-Tlsou  for 
a  showdown  with  the  Czechoslovak  Preeldum. 
This  unprecedently  enlarged  meeting  had 
been  suggested  fr«n  the  Soviet  side.  Supposed 
to  last  a  day  and  a  half,  it  lasted  four  days. 
It  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  how  uncer- 
tain the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  had  be- 
come. 

Clema  was  followed  by  the  Bratislava 
meeting  with  the  Pact  allies,  to  which  Shelest 
(whom  the  Czechslovaks  had  considered  most 
offensive  at  Clema)  and  Suslov  (whom  they 
thought  moet  conciliatory)  accompanied  the 
troika.  Although  Ulbrlcht  and  Gomulka  made 
plain  their  displeasure  with  the  Soviet  Poli- 
buro's  conduct  at  Clema  (Gomulka:  "I 
thought  we  settled  everything  in  Warsaw"). 
Brezhnev  brought  them  around,  or  thought 
he  did. 

EVENTS    MOVE    SWITrLY 

The  Czechoslovaks  believed  that  the  Clerna 
and  Bratislava  meetings  had  Puccessfiilly  re- 
solved the  crisis.  So  did  everyone  else  who 
watched  the  happy  relaxed  scene  at  the 
Bratislava  railroad  station  when  the  Soviet 
leaders  departed  for  home  next  day,  Aug.  4, 
Brezhnev  and  Suslov  seemed  particularly  re- 
lieved and  friendly.  On  returning  to  Russia 
the  troika  Immediately  went  off  on  holiday — 
Brezhnev  and  Podgomy  to  Pitsunda  on  the 
Black  Sea;  Kosygin  to  a  forest  villa  in  the 
Moscow  region. 

What  happened  between  Aug.  4  and  IS, 
when  the  leaders  suddenly  retvimed  to  Mos- 
cow and  (Aug.  16)  ordered  the  Invasion,  re- 
mains a  crucial  mystery.  Some  believe  that, 
In  the  absence  of  the  troika,  Politburo  hard- 
liners had  mobilized  an  apparent  majority 
of  Secretariat  functionaries,  provincial  ba- 
rons and  powerful  vested-Interest  spokesmen 
(such  as  the  KGB  "professionals"  and  the 
notables  of  cultural  and  press  censorship)  — 
and  that  Brezhnev  and  Podgomy,  summoned 
from  Pitsunda,  went  along  to  avoid  a  Central 
Committee  showdown  which  might  liave 
risked  their  own  positions.  The  Central  Com- 
mlttee  did  not  meet,  and  the  decision  was 
taken  by  what  Soviet  Informants  called  an 
"enlarged"  session  of  the  Poliburo  and  Sec- 
retariat. 

Others  believe  that  the  decisive  influence 
was  exerted  by  the  marshals  of  the  Soviet 
army,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  Clema  or 
Bratislava.  The  marshals,  many  of  them  (like 
Defense  Minister  Grechko  and  his  chief  dep- 
uty, hard-nosed  Marshal  Ivan  Yakubovsky) 
former  proconsuls  in  East  Germany  or  Po- 
land, may  have  been  successfully  lobbied  by 
Ulbrlcht  and  Gomulka. 

These  two  explanations  do  not  exclude 
each  other.  What  seems  most  xinllkely,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Soviet  reversal  had  been 
produced  solely  by  events  In  Prague — such 
as  the  varying  welcomes  accorded  to  Tito,  Ul- 
bricht and  Rumanian  leader  Ceausescu.  or 
new  misconduct  by  the  Czechoslovak  press 
(which  had  become  progressively  more  care- 


ful and  self-dlsclpllned  since  April,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  Warsaw  letter) . 

INVASION    OrPONXNTS 

As  the  Red  Army  struck.  It  became  known 
Edmoet  Immediately,  In  Moscow  Pra^e,  Bel- 
grade and  elsewhere,  that  at  least  four  sen- 
ior Soviet  figures — Kosygin,  Suslov.  Shele- 
pln. Ponomarev — ^had  argued  against  the  in- 
vasion, mainly  on  tactical  grounds.  Some 
sources  placed  Polyansky  among  their  num- 
ber. Their  counsels  of  caution  acquired  new 
force  when  the  KGB  botched  the  political 
coup  which  was  to  accompany  the  Soviet 
army's  unopposed  occupation. 

Czechoslovak  p>as8ive  resistance,  the  politi- 
cal confusion  it  was  sowing  among  the  Initial 
units  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  the  fear  that 
resistance  might  tum  active,  brought  about 
the  Moscow  "compromise"  of  Aug.  26.  The 
KGB  released  Dubcek,  Snarkovsky  and  at  last 
"the  Galldan  Jew"  Prantisek  Kriegel  (the 
epithet  Is  actually  attributed  to  Brezhnev  or 
Kosygin) ,  who  had  been  seized  like  conunon 
criminals  and  seemed  to  face  the  fate  of 
Imre  Nagy  and  other  Hungarian  revolution- 
ary leaders  Imprisoned  and  finally  executed 
In  1958. 

The  Soviet  leaders  maintained  unity  In  the 
difficult  weeks  which  followed,  but  toward 
the  end  of  October  there  were  new  signs  of 
trouble.  KGB  agents  of  the  Novosti  press 
agency  and  other  Soviet  journalists  close 
to  the  Party  Secretariat  began  phomng  West- 
em  contacts  that  a  Central  Committee 
Plenum  would  be  held  shortly,  at  which  the 
resignations  of  Kosygin  "and  perhaps  others" 
would  be  accepted.  Colleagues  who  received 
such  calls  had  the  clear  impression  of  an 
effort  to  stimulate  the  "bandwagon"  psy- 
chology of  accomplished  fact,  so  often  de- 
cisive in  Communist  politics.  Kosygin  men 
in  the  government  denied  knowledge  of  such 
reports. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  Plenum,  Oct. 
30,  the  rumor-spreaders  all  called  their  con- 
tacts to  say  that  plans  had  changed.  Their 
Line  was  that  Brezhnev,  while  willing  to  let 
Kosygin  go,  had  informally  polled  Important 
Central  Committee  members.  A  majority  of 
these  believed  that  Kosygin's  departure  at 
this  junctvire  would  be  taken  by  the  Soviet 
^pulation  and  the  outside  world  as  a  sign 
of  the  regime's  over-all  weakness. 

BREZHNEV'S     REPOBT 

There  were  no  personnel  changes  at  the 
October  Plenum.  Instead,  Brezhnev  gave  a 
report  on  the  international  situation  (which 
was  never  published)  and  a  wordy,  meaning- 
less report  on  farm  policy  (which  was  pub- 
lished and  might  easily  have  been  delivered 
by  the  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  at  a 
provincial  meeting). 

Shortly  afterward,  Shelest  accompanied 
Brezhnev  to  the  Polish  Party  Congress  In 
Warsaw,  where  the  major  objective  was  to 
insure  the  survival  of  Gomulka  and  defeat 
supporters  of  the  suspected  Polish  national- 
ist (and  reputed  Shelepln  associate).  Gen. 
Mieceszlaw  Moczar.  At  Warsaw.  Shelest  hov- 
ered over  Brezhnev  In  a  manner  that  re- 
called how  Defense  Minister  Marshal  Malin- 
ovsky  had  hovered  over  Khrushchev  at  the 
abortive  Paris  summit  conference  of  1960. 

The  apparent  compromise  reached  at  the 
October  Plenum  produced  marked  lightening 
of  the  atmosphere  in  Moscow  during  Novem- 
ber, December  and  early  January.  A  quick, 
apparently  routine  Central  Committee 
Plenum  was  held  in  December,  Just  before 
the  traditional  Supreme  Soviet  session,  to 
approve  the  1969  Economic  Plan.  Soon  after- 
ward. Kosygin  and  others  went  off  on  Christ- 
mas holiday. 

In  mid-January,  the  situation  began  to 
turn  again.  In  Czechoslovakia,  trade  union 
strike  threats  foiled  the  first  attempt  to 
oust  Smrkovsky.  and  this  was  followed  al- 
most Immediately  by  the  even  greater  drama 
of  Jan  Palach's  suicide  and  funeral.  Never- 
theless. Soviet  advocates  of  restraint  In 
Prague  appeared  to  be  holding  their  own. 


There  was  no  new  Intervention  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, despite  the  new  "provocations." 
Western  diplomats  reported  that  the  Palach 
affair  had  shaken  the  self-assurance  of  So- 
viet government  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Vletcong's  1968  Tet  offensive  had  dis- 
mayed official  Washington. 

However,  other  agencies  of  the  Soviet  ap- 
tieratiis  were  plainly  restive.  KGB  sources  be- 
gan planting  long,  detailed  accounts  of 
Kosygin's  health,  declared  that  his  continued 
absence  was  a  result  of  illness,  and  said  that, 
even  If  he  did  not  resign  soon,  most  of  his 
work  would  be  turned  over  to  Mazurov, 
Polyansky  and  others.  Moscow  movie  houses 
began  showing  a  long  film  on  Polyansky  °s 
visit  to  Korea  the  previous  September. 

KREMI.TW   GATE  INCmSNT 

On  Jan.  23,  there  came  the  still-mysterious 
incident  Inside  the  Kremlin's  Borovltsky 
Gate.  KGB  agents  next  morning  spread  the 
word  that  someone  had  fired  on  the  Soyuz 
cosmonauts,  returning  tor  a  festive  Kremlin 
meeting.  That  afternoon  Foreign  Ministry 
officials  said  the  assailant  was  a  'paranoid." 
The  Tass  news  agency  announced  that  eve- 
ning, however,  that  it  had  been  "a  provoca- 
tion." 

A  day  later,  a  Mongolian  Communist  said 
he  had  witnessed  the  seizure  of  the  would- 
be  assassin,  who  had  been  in  MVD  (civil 
police)  uniform.  Asian  diplomats.  non-Com- 
munist, also  claimed  to  have  witnessed  the 
scene  from  afar.  All  foreigners,  and  some  So- 
viet sources  as  well,  agreed  that  the  intended 
target  was  almost  surely  Brezhnev.  The  cos- 
monauts' prees  conference  failed  to  clear  up 
the  mystery.  The  Foreign  Ministry  seemed 
most  anxious  to  throttle  any  speculation 
linking  the  assassination  attempt  to  Kosy- 
gin's continued  absence. 

Then,  from  sources  close  to  the  MVD, 
came  word  that  the  seized  man  tiad  been  an 
army  engineer,  a  lieutenant  named  Ilyin, 
who  had  come  down  from  Leningrad  and 
borrowed  the  police  uniform  from  a  relative 
In  Moscow.  No  Soviet  sources  ever  attempted 
to  deny  this  account.  Complete  officlsil  silence 
thenceforth  blanketed  the  case. 

However,  toward  the  end  of  February,  two 
contradictory  versions  again  began  to  spread, 
paralleling  the  conflict  of  the  first  few  days. 
From  the  goverrunent  bureaucracy,  the  story 
was  that  Ilyln  was  an  insane  loner  and 
would  soon  be  certified  as  such.  Prom  the 
KGB,  the  word  was  that  he  was  part  of  a 
"counter-revolutionary  gang,"  with  high  ac- 
complices in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  who 
would  soon  be  tried. 

LENINGRAD    StTSPECTED 

Suspicion  again  descended  on  unhappy 
Leningrad,  whose  Party  leadership  had  al- 
ready suffered  two  terrible  purges — one  after 
the  murder  of  Sergei  Kirov  In  1934,  another 
in  the  "Leningrad  case"  following  the  sud- 
den death  of  Andrei  Zhdanov  In  1948  lof 
which  Kosygin  had  been  the  most  prominent 
survivor ) . 

Dissidents  and  intellectuals  reported  a 
new  crackdown  in  the  city  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  there  were  rumors  that  there  had 
been  arrests  in  Ilyin's  army  garrison.  The 
city  on  the  Neva  was  closed  to  resident  Mos- 
cow foreigners  throughout  the  month  of 
March,  although  guided  Intourists  (mainly 
Finns  escaping  "dry"  regulations  in  search  of 
vodka  unlimited)    were  permitted. 

March  1,  there  came  the  first  Ussurl  inci- 
dent on  the  Slno-Sovlet  frontier.  The  Polit- 
buro majority  did  not  revise  the  "two  front" 
policy,  The  Kremlin  decided  to  boycott  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Party  Congress  which 
was  opening  March  10.  and  ordered  their 
satellites  and  dependent  parties  to  do  like- 
wise. (The  order  came  after  two  Bulgarian 
"advance  men"  were  already  In  Belgrade, 
and  a  Mongolian  delegation  had  reached 
Mosoow  on  route.) 

A  Warsaw  Pact  summit  meeting  had  been 
scheduled  (after  the  first  Ussuri  episode)  to 
open  m  Budapest  on  March  17,  and  deputy 
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foreign  ministers  and  other  lower-level  offi- 
cials were  already  at  work  there  when  the 
second  Usetirl  battle  took  place  on  March  15. 
Next  day,  on  Margaret  Island  In  the  Dan- 
ube. Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  attempted.  In  bi- 
lateral talks,  to  rally  their  aUles.  By  several 
accounts,  Brezhnev  was  obsessed  by  the 
Chinese  threat,  nervous,  quick  to  flare.  But 
Rumania's  Nlcholae  Ceausescu  refused  even 
to  discuss  any  Warsaw  Pact  commentary  on 
China,  as  his  subordinates  had  already  made 
clear. 

CONCESSIONS   MAOK 

Instead,  the  Soviets — In  the  person  of 
Marshal  Ivan  Takubovsky,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
conunander — made  some  concessions  to  sat- 
ellite complaints  about  the  Russian-domi- 
nated Pact  organization.  The  changes  were 
largely  cosmetic,  but  the  Rumanians  pro- 
fessed themselves  pleased.  They  were  even 
more  pleased  by  the  Budapest  declaration  on 
European  security,  the  mildest  docvunent  on 
the  German  question  ever  signed  by  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygin. 

Ulbrlcht  and  Oomulka,  overriden,  were  not 
pleased  at  all — and  neither,  as  varying  sub- 
sequent Soviet  press  coverage  showed,  were 
hardline  elements  In  Moscow. 

Ulbrlcht  made  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
powir  soon  afterwards.  Invited  by  the  Soviet 
Instltu'te  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  (headed  by 
one-time  Suslov  rival  and  netir-vlctlm  Pyotr 
Fedoseyev)  to  attend  a  delayed  anniversary 
meeting  of  veterans  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational. A  curious  sequence  ensued, 
which  appeared  to  Indicate  a  high-level  con- 
flict over  policy  toward  West  Germany.  The 
conflict  has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Meanwhile,  In  Prague,  popular  demon- 
strations had  followed  the  Czechoslovak 
hockey  team's  victory  over  the  Soviet  team 
In  the  first  of  two  matches  in  a  world  cham- 
pionship tournament  at  Stockholm.  There 
had  been  no  violence  after  the  first  hockey 
game,  as  there  had  been  no  violence  among 
the  self-disciplined  Czechs  and  Slovak* 
throughout  the  momentous  events  of  1968. 
However,  when  the  Czechoslovak  team  won 
the  second  match,  4  to  3.  new  demonstra- 
tion In  Prague  was  marred  by  unidentified 
elements,  who  sacked  the  Aerofot  office  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  away  from  the  demon- 
stration's center  at  the  statue  of  St. 
Wenceslas. 

Next  day,  Czech  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Grosser  quickly  announced  that  demonstra- 
tors had  also  been  violent  in  other  towns, 
and  had  actually  pelted  Soviet  army  bar- 
racks with  rocks  at  Mlada  Boleslav  and  else- 
where. The  Prague  government  reproved 
Grosser  for  making  such  an  announcement 
before  there  had  been  an  official  inquiry. 

MAT    HAVE   BEEN    STAGED 

Weeks  later.  Western  newsmen  in  Prague 
said  they  had  been  unable  to  find  anyone 
who  had  actually  seen  the  damage  at  Mlada 
Boleslav  or  elsewhere  In  the  provinces. 
European  newspapers  have  charged  that  the 
Aeroflot  incident  in  Prague  was  a  staged 
provocation  organized  by  the  KGB. 

Whatever  happened,  it  was  enough  to 
bring  Marshal  Grechko  personally  on  the 
scene  within  24  hours.  Joined  shortly  after- 
wards by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir 
Semyonov.  There  was  no  representative  of 
the  Party  Politburo  or  Secretariat,  even 
though  the  envoys'  main  business  was  to 
secure  the  ouster  of  Dubcek  as  Party  Secre- 
tary and  Smrkovsky  from  the  Party  Presid- 
ium at  an  Impending  meeting  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Central  Committee.  In  all  the 
long  series  of  Soviet-Czech  negotiations  go- 
ing back  to  Novotny's  fall,  it  was  the  first 
time  the  Soviet  Politburo  and  Secretariat 
were  not  represented — except  for  the  period 
-when  Vasslly  Kuznetsov,  the  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister,  was  negotiating  the  agree- 
ment on  "temporary"  stationing  of  Soviet 
troops,  which  Kosygin  came  later  to  approve 
and  sign. 

Orechko'8  presence  appeared  to  be  a  sign  of 
the  growing  Independence — In  matters  which 


vitally  concernd  them — of  the  marshals.  He 
may  conceivably  have  been  guided  from  afar 
by  Brezhnev,  who  had  always  been  linked 
with  the  Soviet  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex" and  had  never  been  known  before,  as 
Party  leader,  to  have  denied  the  marshals 
anything.  However,  even  thla  possibility 
raised  the  question  of  who  waa  using  whom. 
Foreign  Communists  In  Moscow  were  the 
most  openly  shocked  by  Orechko's  role,  and 
the  failure  to  observe  Party  form. 

ICASSKALS'  SECOITD  MOVE 

This  was  the  second  assertion  of  the  mar- 
shals' power  In  two  years.  Grechko  himself 
had  succeeded  the  late  Marshal  Mallnovsky 
as  Defense  Minister  In  1967  after  more  than 
a  week  of  struggle,  during  which  Party 
spokesmen  were  telling  foreign  newsmen  that 
the  new  man  would  be  a  civilian,  Dmitri 
Ustinov. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Soviet  Party  functionaries,  who  had  gone 
through  that  previous  struggle,  were  as  dis- 
turbed as  foreign  Communists  by  Grechko's 
Prague  mission  and  the  rise  in  military  Influ- 
ence It  portended. 

While  the  Defense  Minister  was  detained  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yakubovsky  was  In  Bul- 
garia supervising  Pact  maneuvers,  prepara- 
tions had  begun  for  the  traditional  May 
Day  military  parade  through  Red  Square.  On 
or  about  April  15,  with  both  marshals  still 
abroad,  the  preparations  suddenly  ceased. 
Western  military  attaches  began  wondering 
what  had  happened,  but  their  Soviet  crfBcer 
contacts  would  give  no  reply. 

Then  Party  and  KGB  spokesmen  began 
spreading  word  that  the  military  parade 
would  definitely  be  canceled,  although  they 
never  satisfactorily  explained  why.  Nearly 
a  week  of  conf \islon  and  spectUatlon  followed 
Foreign  ministry  and  other  government  offi- 
cials refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  reports. 
Defense  Ministry  officials  said:  "We  don't 
know  yet."'  The  parade  was  finally  canceled, 
and  a  purely  civilian  demonstration  arranged. 
Nevertheless,  atop  the  Lenin  Mausoleum 
on  May  Day,  Politburo  and  Secretariat  mem- 
bers, packed  closely  together  in  two  rows,  di- 
vided the  reviewing  stand  with  Grechko, 
Takubovsky  and  other  bemedaled  marshals 
and  generals,  who  had  plenty  of  room.  When 
the  band  finished  playing  the  Soviet  national 
anthem,  Brezhnev,  Into  the  open  microphone 
before  him,  asked:  "What  happens  next?" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1969] 

Russia  Tubns  Back  the  Clock — Top  Soviei 

Shakbxtp  in  1970  Likely 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Whither  Russia?  The  question  has  tor- 
mented Russia's  finest  minds,  and  the  most 
perceptive  foreign  observers,  since  the  times 
of  Pushkin  and  Gogol,  the  Marqvils  de  Custlne 
and  Dumas  pere,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  It  continues  to  torment  Russians  and 
foreigners  today,  and  largely  for  the  same 
reasons : 

A  vast  land,  one-slzth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which  Is  part  of  Europe  but  not  wholly 
European  in  spirit. 

A  profoundly  spiritual  people  with  a  tragic 
view  of  life,  relatively  indifferent  to  the 
materialism  of  the  West,  fundamentally  an- 
archistic and  suspicious  toward  authority  of 
any  kind. 

Great,  scattered  peasant  masses  (or  sons 
of  peasants  herded  into  the  rootless  anonym- 
ity of  an  Imported  Industrial  civilization), 
and  a  brilliant  Intellectual  aristocracy  torn 
between  Europe  and  ancestral  traditions,  be- 
tween Western  scientific,  technical  and  es- 
thetic values  and  belief  In  Russia's  unique- 
ness, in  its  special  spiritual  mission. 

Autocratic,  centralized  government  un- 
checked by  established,  autonomous  groups, 
classes  and  Institutions — rulers  trapped  In 
the  vicious  circle  of  external  expansion  and 
domestic  repression,  each  Justifying  and  in- 
tensifying the  other. 

An    Imperial    power    strong    enoxigh    to 


menace.  Inhibit  and  ftnistrate  the  West,  bot 
not  strong  enough  to  dominate  It. 

A  power  driven  to  expansion  and  self, 
assertion  In  Asia,  yet  at  least  semiconscious 
that  adventiire  In  the  Orient  could  trigger 
disaster  for  the  whole  fragUe  structure  of 
empire. 

Cruelty  and  suffering,  venality  and  self. 
lessness,  suspicion  and  deep  loyalties,  rash 
outbursts  and  unusual  patience,  profound 
insight  and  incredible  Incompetence,  the  ter- 
rlble  psychological  gulf  between  "us"  and 
"them,"  rulers  and  ruled,  elite  and  masse*— 
these  and  many  other  extremes  and  con- 
tradictions of  Russian  character  and  lUe 
transmuted  into  high  art  by  Gogol,  Tolstoy 
and  Dostoevsky,  persist  into  our  time,  and 
have  been  reflected  In  the  poetry  of  Akh- 
matova,  Pasternak,  Vozneeensky  and  Okudi- 
hava,  the  prose  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsym. 
The  eternal  quality  of  "the  Russian  problem'" 
is  dramatized  almost  dally  in  the  Soviet 
Union — as,  for  example,  in  the  bitter  politi- 
cal struggles  which  recently  accompanied 
new  productions  of  plays  written  by  Chek- 
hov and  Gorky  60  years  ago. 

In  some  ways,  It  Is  easier  to  speculate 
about  the  immediate  future  of  the  Sortet 
Union — as  difficult  as  it  is  to  discern  the 
relevant  facts — than  to  contemplate  where 
and  how  It  will  all  end,  if  Indeed  it  does 
"end,"  In  some  resolution  or  synthesis  of  the 
great  contradictions  and  dilemmas  which 
Russian  history  and  the  alien  rule  of  dog- 
matic Marxism  (a  German  Ideology  in  origins 
and  essence)  have  brought  about.  It  Is  easier 
to  visualize  the  alternatives  In  1970  than 
the  range  of  possibUlties  in  1984. 

Tet,  even  In  discussing  the  short-range 
future.  Westerners  are  frequently  driven  to 
conclude,  "It  cannot  go  on  this  way" — but  It 
can  and  often  does.  Changes  and  choices 
which  In  the  West  would  be  "inevitable" 
and  "Inescapable"  in  a  matter  of  days,  weeks 
or  months  have,  all  too  often  In  Russian  and 
Soviet  history,  been  evaded  for  years  and 
even  decades. 

_For  ten  years  now,  to  cite  only  the  most 
obvious  example,  it  has  been  clear  to  West- 
erners that  the  Kremlin  "cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely" waging  political  war  on  two 
fronts,  against  the  West  and  against  China, 
and  on  both  fronts  with  signal  lack  of  suc- 
cess. "Sooner  or  later,  they  must  malce  a 
choice,"  Westerners,  East  Ehirope-in  Commu- 
nists and  Soviet  intellectuals  have  been 
saying  for  a  decade. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brezhnev  Politburo  has 
thus  far  not  made  any  such  choice.  This 
evasion  of  the  "clear  alternatives"  has  been 
largely  made  possible  (In  my  opinion)  by  the 
sentimental,  irrational  bllndnes  of  both 
Washington  and  Peking  to  the  move— 
A^merlcan-Chinese  cooperation — which  might 
force  the  Kremlin  from  check  to  mate. 

A    SPATE   OF    CRISES 

The  current  Soviet  crisis  Is  political,  dip- 
lomatic, economic  and  cultural — but  It  has 
been  crystallizing  these  last  two  years  into  s 
crisis  at  leadership,  and  to  some  extent  a 
crisis  of  political  institutions.  To  summarize 
bluntly  (although  that  is  always  danger- 
ous), the  Brezhnev  leadership  has  been 
rocked  by  one  failure  after  another:  defeat  in 
the  Middle  East,  revolution  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, collapse  of  economic  reform,  slowing 
industrial  growth  rates,  new  crisis  on  the 
farms,  restiveness  among  intellectuals,  disaf- 
fection among  youth,  accelerated  disintegra- 
tion of  the  world  Communist  movement,  the 
re-emergence  of  China  on  the  world  scene 
(with  a  resonant  new  anti-Soviet  slogan— 
"tne  new  Czars" — In  place  of  the  unappeal- 
ing sectarian  condemnations  of  "revisionist 
renegades") . 

In  attempting  to  manage  these  crises, 
Brezhnev  and  his  Politburo  colleagues  have 
revealed  many  a  disagreement  (the  zig-zags 
over  Czechoslovakia  in  the  past  18  months 
furnish  the  clearest  example).  They  have 
seen  (whether  or  not  they  wished  It  so) 
much  effective  decision-making  pass  to  the 
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appointed  bureaucrats  of  the  p«krty  secre- 
tariat and  away  from  the  elected,  supposedly 
aovoreign  Central  Committee.  Numerous  pol- 
icy statements  have  been  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Central  Committee  although  that  body 
has  not,  in  fact,  been  meeting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Politburo  leaders  and 
the  party  machine  generally  have  yielded 
considerable  power,  in  matters  which  affect 
them,  to  the  army  and  the  KGB,  neither  of 
Which  is  under  quite  the  firm  control  that 
Khrushchev  seemed  to  exercise  over  both 
between  1958  and  1963.  It  is  largely  immate- 
rial (although  a  fascinating  mystery)  how 
the  marshals  and  the  KGB  professionals  ac- 
quired this  power — whether  through  their 
own  initiative  or  through  the  readiness  of 
Brezhnev  and  other  politicians  to  anticipate 
military  and  police  demands  and  thus  assure 
contained  support  against  political  rivals. 
(Among  the  current  Politburo  members, 
Brezhnev,  Kirilenko  and  Voronov  have  fre- 
quently expressed  their  support  for  the  "mil- 
itary-Industrial complex"  while  Suslov, 
Pelshe,  Shelepln  and  Mazurov  have  each 
passed  Important  years  In  KGB  operations.) 

A    MEDIOCRE    NO.    1 

The  real  autiiority  of  the  current  leaders, 
individually  and  collectively.  Is  thus  consid- 
erably Circumscribed — more  so,  in  fact,  than 
that  of  any  previous  leadership  in  Soviet 
history.  Despite  sporatic  attempts  to  build  a 
"cult"  for  Brezhnev,  he  has  simply  not  caught 
on,  either  among  the  population  or  within 
the  party  machine  (where,  according  to  Com- 
munist observers,  Suslov  and  Shelepln  each, 
for  different  reasons,  enjoys  greater  resi>ect). 

Despite  Brezhnev's  cautious  "centrist" 
maneuvers  and  efforts  to  Involve  his  col- 
leagues in  responsibility  for  controversial 
meeisures,  the  party  General  Secretary,  as 
"No.  1,"  can  hardly  continue  Indefinitely  to 
avoid  accountability  for  the  failures  of  the 
past  two  years.  Most  Moscow  Krcmllnologlsts 
suspect  that  Brezhnev  has  retained  power 
as  long  as  he  has  mainly  through  the  support 
of  the  "military-Industrial  complex"  and  be- 
cause of  the  general  recognition  of  his  me- 
Idocrlty. 

Brezhnev's  very  mediocrity  Is  a  kind  of 
asset  m  view  of  the  widespread  fear  that 
Shelepln,  with  his  drive,  Intelligence  and 
relative  youth  (50),  could  emerge  as  the 
single  "strong  man"  who  might  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  aging  "class  of  1952"  and  shake 
Russia  uptslde  down. 

Kosygin,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  11 
Politburo  members  to  command  tangible  re- 
spect outside  party  circles,  among  Soviet 
intellectuals  and  managers  as  well  as  abroad, 
appears  In  the  last  two  years  to  have  largely 
forfeited  the  Infiueuce  he  commanded  In 
1965.  He  has  been  faulted  for  weakness — for 
his  inability  to  check  the  witch-hunt  among 
Intellectuals,  his  failure  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  and,  most  Im- 
portant, bis  silent  acceptance  of  the  emas- 
culation and  collapse  of  economic  reform. 

As  one  Soviet  intellectual  put  It:  "If 
Kosygin  could  not  even  save  the  project 
dearest  to  bis  heart,  and  on  which  he  staked 
his  public  reputation,  what  good  Is  he  to 
anyone?"  (The  answer  may  be  that  In  the 
last  two  years  Kosygin.  like  Soviet  caviar, 
has  been  a  commodity  mainly  for  export  to 
the  West — a  symbol  of  "reassurance"  useful 
in  calming  Washington  and  London.  But 
Polyansky  would  do  as  well  for  this  purpose.) 

THE   I^ABGER  QTTESTIONS 

It  is  largely  pointless  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  ups  and  downs  of  Individual  lead- 
ers, for  there  are  bigger  questions  Involved: 
Will  the  rivalries  within  the  Politburo  and 
secretariat  prove  more  decisive  than  the  sen- 
timent that  Its  members  must  now  "hang  to- 
gether" rather  than  separately  against  the 
army,  the  KQB  or  ambitious  provincial 
barons  In  the  Central  Committee?  Will 
change,  whenever  and  however  It  comes.  In- 
volve merely  a  reshuffie  of  the  same  old  cards 
(Kirilenko  or  Suslov  Instead  of  Brezhnev; 
Podgomy  or  Voronov  In  place  of  Kosygin) 


or  a  change  of  generations  (Shelepln, 
Mazurov,  Polyansky)  ?  Can  such  changes  in- 
volve major  reversals  of  basic  policy,  or  Is 
the  structure  of  the  Soviet  niling  class  so 
ossified  as  to  permit  only  another  victory  (as 
m  1954,  1057  and  1964)  of  a  heterogenous 
"left-right"  coalition — followed  by  contin- 
ual compromises  and  zigzags  which  satisfy 
neither  hard-line  sectarians  nor  liberal  re- 
formers? Will  the  new  men,  old  or  young, 
civilian  or  military,  continue  to  restrict  So- 
viet politics  to  the  self-perpetuating  inner 
Kremlin  circles,  or  summon  support  from 
broader  social  groups  and  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation at  large? 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  clear  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions.  Most  Moscow  observers 
tend  to  be  pessimistic,  stressing  the  Inertia 
of  the  ruling  class  as  a  whole  and  the  polit- 
ical apathy  (or  fear)  still  governing  most  of 
the  Soviet  population.  However,  all  Moscow 
observers  agree  that  the  outcome  could  be 
affected.  In  a  surprising  manner,  by  a  mjrriad 
variables  Inside  and  outside  the  covmtry. 
There  is  no  lack  of  Inflammable  tinder;  the 
spark  to  light  it  might  come  from  almost 
anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
many  observers  have  believed  that  a  change 
In  the  leadership  might  very  well  follow  the 
anticlimax  of  the  world  Communist  unity 
conference,  for  which  Brezhnev  had  been 
pushing  since  1966  (despite  the  skepticism 
of  Suslov  and  others).  However,  other  ob- 
servers feel  that  the  Importance  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement  to  the 
Kremlin  has  been  considerably  exaggerated 
In  the  West.  Such  observers  note  that  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  undertaken, 
with  little  hesitation,  despite  express,  face- 
to-face  warnings  from  Italian,  French. 
Rumanian,  Yugoslav,  Austrian  and  other 
Communist  leaders  that  such  action  would 
doom  efforts  at  genuine  unity. 

AN  AtTTCTMN  DECISION 

My  own  hunch — it  can  be  no  more  than 
that — Is  that  the  showdown  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Issues  Involved  In  calling 
and  holding  the  next  Communist  Party  con- 
gress. According  to  the  party  statutes,  the 
24th  congress  should  be  held  in  or  before 
next  March.  A  strong  case  may  well  be  made 
by  some  party  leaders  to  hold  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centennial  of  Lenin's  birth, 
April  22.  In  either  case,  the  congress  date 
must  be  fixed,  and  preparations  iaegun.  at 
least  six  months  in  advance — that  is,  this 
September  or  October. 

The  congress  is  of  paramount  Interest  to 
all  elements  in  the  party  for  two  crucial  rea- 
sons. It  should  decide  on  the  basic  elements 
of  the  next  five-year  economic  plan  (1971- 
75) .  It  win  also  choose  a  new  party  Central 
Committee,  which  In  turn  traditionally  In- 
volves changes  In  the  Politburo,  secretariat 
and  Soviet  government. 

Obviously,  the  younger  (40-to-55)  leaders 
both  In  the  Kremlin  and  the  provinces  have 
a  strong  Interest  In  holding  the  24th  con- 
gfress  on  schedule  or  earlier — for  It  is  they 
who  stand  to  advance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  senior  leaders  of  the  "clr.ss  of  1952" 
would  appear  to  have  an  equally  valid  In- 
terest In  putting  off  the  congress  as  long  as 
possible,  or  at  least  until  they  have  man- 
aged to  compose  the  disagreements  among 
themselves  and  present  a  common  front  to 
ambitious  young  outsiders. 

In  any  case,  the  congress  cannot,  without 
serious  consequences,  be  put  off  much  beyond 
the  end  of  1970,  because  of  the  necessity  to 
adopt  the  1971-75  economic  plan — and  So- 
viet economic  plans  not  only  involve  the 
total  allocation  of  national  resources  but 
thereby  shape  Russia's  diplomatic  and  mlll-~ 
tary  posture.  Profound  disagreement  over 
these  basic  national  priorities  was  already 
apparent  long  before  the  present  leadership 
crisis  began  In  1968. 

The  23d  party  congress.  In  March,  1966, 
adopted  "directives"  for  the  1966-70  plan, 
but  subsequently,  no  formal  five-year  plan 


was  formally  enacted  by  the  government  and 
Supreme  Soviet  (as  had  always  been  the 
practice) .  Instead,  In  December  of  each  year, 
one-year  target  figures  were  annoimced. 

The  leaders  could  conceivably  go  on  this 
way,  but  It  would  Inevitably  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  disunity  as  well  as  a 
breach  of  party  statutes,  state  law  and  Soviet 
Communist  tradition.  Besides,  powerful 
forces — Individuals  and  groups,  as  well  as 
the  objective  facts  of  life — are  acting  to 
compel  a  more  fundamental  reconsideration 
of  national  priorities. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  would  be 
much  surprised  If  the  Kremlin  leaderslilp 
has  not  changed  considerably  18  months 
hence,  and  not  at  all  surprised  if  the  shake- 
up  came  this  summer  or  fall. 

The  longer-range  perspective  is  much  more 
painful  to  contemplate.  Michel  Tatu  of  Le 
Monde,  by  far  the  most  astute  Moscow  cor- 
respondent of  the  postwar  era  and  a  most 
discerning  analyst  since  his  departure  from 
Moscow  in  1964,  has  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  entered  a  "pre- 
revolutlonary"  phase  of  development.  I  agree, 
primarily  because  none  of  the  current  Soviet 
leaders  or  ruling  Institutions  has  shown  any 
sign  of  movement  toward  a  guided  evolution 
(In  the  Yugoslav,  Czechoslovak  or  some  other 
indigenous  manner) . 

Quite  the  contrary.  And  the  Issue  of  Stalin's 
mass  murders,  and  responsibility  for  them, 
continues  to  torment  Soviet  society.  There 
is.  furthermore,  a  basic  contradiction  between 
the  qualities,  attributes  and  interests  re- 
quired by  the  Jungle  world  of  the  party  ma- 
chine and  those  required  by  the  people. 

The  question,  however,  is  how  long  the 
"prerevolutlonary"  phase  may  last — a  decade, 
a  generation  or  even  longer.  I  am  Inclined  to 
be  gloomy,  but  such  matters  of  timing  are 
totally  unpredictable.  The  decisive  catalyst 
might  be  anything  from  a  border  war  with 
China  to  a  riot  in  a  Moscow  butcher  shop. 

As  he  grew  older,  the  late  Josef  Stalin 
came  more  and  more  to  admire  the  figure  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  cruel,  mad,  16th  cen- 
tury tjTant  whose  private  opriclmina  was 
the  forerunner  of  both  the  Conununlst  Party 
apparatus  and  the  KGB.  After  the  dread 
Czar's  death,  his  son  Fyodor  and.  at  first,  the 
usurper  Boris  Godunov  maintained  a  sem- 
blance of  stability  for  nearly  two  decades.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  population,  the  conflict 
between  the  new  oprichnina  and  the  old 
nobles,  the  passions  of  religious  sectarians 
and  the  intervention  of  neighboring  princes 
ultimately  brought  on  the  chaotic  "Time  of 
Troubles"  when  the  Russian  state  dis- 
integrated completely  and  Polish  soldiery 
brlefiy  occiipied  the  Kremlin. 

Many  Moscow  Intellectuals  today  fear  that 
a  new  "Time  of  Troubles"  may  be  upon 
Russia  sooner  rather  than  later — and  the 
Brezhnev  regime  seems  quite  sensitive  to 
the  parallel.  For  the  onset  of  the  "Time  of 
Troubles"  is  the  theme  of  one  of  Russia's 
greatest  works  of  art.  the  opera  "Boris 
Godunov,"  with  Pushkin's  verse  set  to  Mus- 
sorgsky's somber  melody.  In  the  final  act  of 
"Boris  Godunov,"  rebellious  peasants  at- 
tempt to  lynch  a  fatuous  landowner  named 
Khrushchev. 

The  other  Khrushchev,  who  ruled  the 
Soviet  Union  until  1964.  did  not  censor  the 
reference  to  his  operatic  namesake.  It  took 
the  Insecurity  of  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues 
to  make  Pushkin's  Khrushchev,  as  well  as 
their  own  former  leader,  an  "unperson." 


VIETNAM  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  GHDLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
former  colleague  of  ours,  Bill  Knowland, 
editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  prepared 
a  timely  edltorisd  concerning  the  recent 
remarks  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford.  I  am  not  essentially  In 
disagreement  with  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Clifford,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Know- 
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land  that  the  remarks  coiild  well  have 
been  made  earlier.  Inasmuch  as  not  a 
great  amojmt  of  time  has  passed  since 
Mr.  Clifford  was  Secretary  and  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CUFTOKO'8  XJNTIMELT  RXICAXKS 

There  was  a  time  when  Clark  Cllffonl'8 
current  Vietnam  troop  withdrawal  proposals 
might  have  been  considered  personally  cou- 
rageous. That  time  Is  long  since  past. 

There  was  a  time  when  his  proposals  might 
Indeed  have  been  useful  In  de-escalatlng  the 
Vietnam  war.  That  time  Is  also  long  since 
past. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  for  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Clifford  had  both 
the  power  to  insist  privately  and  the  promi- 
nence to  assist  publicly  that  we  do  what  be 
Is  now  advocating 

But,  the  pattern  of  the  Vietnam  war  dur- 
ing the  entire  Johnson  administration  was 
Instead   one   of  continued   acceleration. 

Th*  Nixon  administration  has— for  theTISt 
^roe — reversed  that  pattern.  It  has  already 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  25,000  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  The  de-escala- 
tlon  Mr.  Johnson  and  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary CUfford  failed  to  bring  about  Is  under 
way. 

Clark  Clifford's  gratuitous  remarks — now 
that  he  no  longer  bears  the  direct  reeponsl- 
bUlty  for  them— are  far  more  likely  to  harm 
them  help  the  cause  he  espouses. 

For,  as  Mr.  Clifford  knows  far  better  than 
most,  such  comments  from  persons  of  his 
stature  only  unnecessarily  complicate  the 
delicate  process  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 

It  Is  perhaps  unfortimate  the  nation  did 
not  hear  from  Clark  Clifford  when  he  had 
the  power  to  Implement  what  he  now  advo- 
cates. It  Is  perhaps  even  more  unfortunate 
that  the  nation  Is  hearing  from  him  at  thu 
late  date. 


June  2j^,  1969 


THE    PASSING    OF    SIDNEY    BLISS 
MARKS  THE  END  OF  AN  ERA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
JanesviUe  Gazette  Is  a  Wisconsin  news- 
paper with  a  reputation  for  responsible 
and  objective  coverage  of  the  news.  Sid- 
ney H.  Bliss,  copubllsher  of  the  Gazette 
since  1937,  played  a  vital  part  in  building 
that  reputation. 

Varied  Interests,  lively  ideas,  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  community  affairs 
were  characteristic  of  Sidney  Bliss.  A 
strong  interest  in  radio  led  him  to  help 
establish  a  local  radio  station,  to  pioneer 
In  FM  radio,  and  to  broadcast  a  popular 
children's  program.  His  ideas  touched  on 
the  mechanical,  the  administrative,  and 
the  journalistic  aspects  of  newspaperlng. 
Local  government,  charities,  and  service 
clubs  benefited  from  his  enthusiasm 
and  leadership. 

Sidney  Bliss  became  the  third  genera- 
tion member  of  his  family  to  continue 
publishing  the  JanesviUe  Gazette,  which 
began  in  1884. 

His  passing  last  week  in  Wisconsin  is 
marked  by  sadness  throughout  the  Wis- 
consin journalistic  communl^.  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  by  many, 
many  others  throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  news  article  dealing  with  Mr. 
Bliss'  death  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  JanesviUe  Oaaette.  June  18,  1969] 
SiDNZT  H.  Buss 
In  the  communications  arts,  the  secret  is 
Involvement  In  community  relationships. 
Sidney  H.  Bliss  was  Intimately  concerned 
and  active  at  the  Inception  of  such  affairs  In 
the  JanesvUle  area. 

To  the  development  of  the  commimlty  he 
lent  Ideas  and  enthusiasm  that  spell  leader- 
ship. In  the  pioneering  of  JanesvUle's  first 
radio  station  he  originated  and  participated 
In  such  programs  as  "Uncle  Sid's  ABO  Club" 
for  children.  He  conceived  the  useftilness  of 
the  JanesviUe  Gazette's  annual  "Land  of 
Black  Hawk"  vacation  edition  and  his  fore- 
sight broadened  the  Influence  of  both  news- 
paper and  radio  stations  WCLO  and  WCLO- 
PM. 

"Sid"  Bliss  was  Immersed  In  the  germina- 
tion of  community  ideas,  carrying  through 
In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Com- 
miauty  Chest,  special  events  and  In  such 
promotions  as  the  annual  Oazette-WCLO 
Fishing  Contest. 

He  loved  his  home  on  Geneva  Lake,  the 
thrlU  of  sailing,  the  companionship  of  golf, 
the  reach  of  flying  and  especially  the  warmth 
of  his  friendships  and  family.  His  lot  Included 
both  Joy  and  tragedy  and  his  life  was  filled 
with  bounding  hope  and  fulfillment. 

"Sid"  Bliss  fully  appreciated  the  enduring 
character  of  his  newspaper  and  radio  re- 
sponsibilities. As  a  third  generation  pub- 
lisher he  felt  the  burdens  of  a  worthy  herit- 
age. This  Included  a  loyalty  and  respon- 
sibility to  a  large  audience  of  readers  and 
listeners,  an  assurance  that  Ideals  long  estab- 
lished win  endiue. 

So,  beyond  the  death  of  Sidney  H.  Bliss 
the  strength  he  contributed  will  persist  In 
the  growing  service  to  the  public  of  The 
JanesviUe  Gazette  and  the  WCLO  radio 
stations. 

[From  the  JanesviUe  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

Jime  18.  1969] 

Smmr  Buss  Rrrxs  FanAT 

Sidney  H.  Bliss,  for  32  years  the  co-pub- 
lisher and  president  of  the  Gazette  Print- 
ing Co.  and  president  of  Southern  Wisconsin 
Radio  Inc.,  died  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
Homestead  Convalescent  Hospital  In  Delavan. 

He  had  been  ill  for  two  years,  having  suf- 
fered a  stroke  In  May,  1967.  He  was  68  year* 
old. 

In  his  position  as  president  of  both  cor- 
porations. Bliss  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Radio  Station  WCLO.  which  he 
helped  to  esUbllsh  In  1930,  and  in  the  growth 
of  the  JanesviUe  Gazette. 

During  his  period  at  the  Gazette,  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  came  Into 
their  own.  The  competition  of  radio,  <\n^ 
then  television,  created  a  greater  demand  for 
national  and  international  news  In  the  local 
newspaper. 

Bliss  saw  the  circulation  of  the  Gazette 
Increctse  in  his  time  from  13.000  to  more  than 
27,000,  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  Janes- 
viUe community  which  in  Itself  has  doubled 
in  size  In  the  past  few  years. 

Bliss  also  was  a  key  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  Gazette- WCLO  buUdlng  and 
the  conversion  of  the  newspaper  plant  from 
hot  metal  letterpress  into  a  cold  type  off- 
set type  of  production. 

LONG    RADIO    HISTOST 

His  Interest  in  radio  extends  back  to  his 
days  as  a  teen-ager.  Even  before  radio.  Bliss 

had  built  and  operated  a  wireless  station 

and  had  It  licensed  by  the  government  from 
1914  through  1917.  He  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  WCLO  and  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  Its  operation  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Net- 
work, composed  of  radio  stations  in  nine  Wis- 
consin cities  and  was  a  board  member  of  the 


association.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
board  and  legislative  committee  of  Wlscon. 
sin  Broadcasters  Association.  He  was  a  pioneer 
In  PM  broadcasting,  inaugurating  WCLO-FM 
in  1948,  long  before  FM  had  the  general  ac- 
ceptance  it  enjoys  today. 

He  la  well  remembered  In  the  WCLO  Usten- 
ing  area  for  his  popular  late  afternoon  radio 
show  for  children  many  years  ago — "Uncle 
Sid's  ABC  Club,"  in  which  he  would  read 
to  the  children,  perform  for  them  and  n. 
rect  them  in  radio  playlets. 

Bliss  was  born  In  JanesviUe  on  March  17 
1901,  and  attended  JanesviUe  schools,  grad- 
uating from  JanesviUe  High  School  In  igig 
He  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  where  he  was  a  member  of  Slems 
Phi  Fraternity.  * 

He  began  his  work  In  newspaperlng  with 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  while  there 
developed  techniques  in  classified  advertising 
sales  which  subsequently  were  accepted  ))y 
the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

THmD    OEKOtATION 

He  Joined  the  Gazette  m  1923,  to  become 
a  third  generation  member  of  the  Bliss  fam- 
ily which  has  published  the  JanesviUe  Ga- 
zette  since  1884.  He  served  as  display  adver- 
tlslng  manager  of  the  Gazette  and  also 
helped  establish  WCLO  In  1930. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Harry  H 
Bliss,  In  1937,  he  and  hU  brother,  Robert 
W.  Bliss,  became  co-publisher  of  the  Ga- 
zette. At  that  time  he  also  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Gazette  and  of  Southern 
Wisconsin  Radio,  Inc. 

For  the  past  36  years  Bliss  had  lived  in 
Fontana  on  Geneva  Lake  where  he  actively 
pursued  his  sailing  Interests.  For  years  he 
raced  his  own  Class  E  sloop  in  regattas  held 
by  the  Inland  Lakes  Yachting  Association, 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

ACnVS  IN  JANESVnXE 

In  JanesviUe  he  was  active  In  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  once  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Community  Chest  drive,  was  a  commit- 
teeman for  the  Boy  Scout  Council  and  was 
a  director  for  many  years  of  the  Rock  County 
Savings  and  Trust  Co.  and  the  Rock  County 
National  Bank.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  the  Elks  Club. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Chwch  In  JanesviUe  and  the  Pen. 
tana  Community  Church. 

On  Nov.  20.  1946,  he  married  the  former 
Rose  Mary  HolzmiUer  of  Lake  Geneva  In 
Milwaukee.  They  had  two  sons.  Sidney  H. 
Jr.,  now  a  student  at  MUton  College  and 
Timothy  R.,  who  graduated  earlier  this 
month  from  Big  Foot  High  School  in  Wal- 
worth. Hlj  wife  was  killed  In  a  riding  acci- 
dent In  Arizona  on  AprU  12, 1968. 

Surviving,  I>e8lde8  his  sons  and  his  broth- 
er, are  hte  mother.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bliss,  Janes- 
viUe, and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Josephine  Ross, 
Kenllworth.  ni. 

A  Journalism  scholarship  fund  has  been 
established  in  his  name.  Contributions  may 
be  made  to  the  Rock  County  National  Bank. 

Services  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  JanesviUe 
with  the  Rev.  James  L.  Parker,  pastor  of 
the  Fontana  Community  Church,  officiating. 
Burial  in  St.  Frances  de  Sales  Cemetery,  Lake 
Geneva,  with  the  Rev.  Harold  J.  O'Connor, 
pastor  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church,  of- 
ficiating. 

Friends  may  caU  from  7  to  9  p jn.  Thursday 
at  the  Overton  Funeral  Home  in  JanesviUe. 

The  Gazette  and  WCLO  business  offices 
will  be  closed  from  2:15  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Friday  to  permit  those  employers  who  wish 
an  opporttmlty  to  attend  the  services. 


June  2hy  1969 
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DAVID  LUSHER— THE  PASSING  OP  A 
FINE  ECONOMIST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  Members  of  Congress  tend  to  Iden- 


tify economic  policy — or  any  other  policy, 
for  that  matter— with  a  single  Individual 
or  a  handful  of  public  servants.  We  for- 
get the  complexity  and  just  plain  hard 
work  of  the  decisionmaking  process.  We 
forget,  or  never  hear  of,  the  many  pub- 
lic-spirited civil  servants,  who  contribute 
greatly  to  our  national  welfare,  but 
stand  obscured  in  the  shadow  of  relative 
anonymity. 

One  of  these  men  was  David  Lusher, 
an  economists'  economist,  who  served 
long  and  well  on  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors.  His  tenure  as  a 
Council  staffer  spanned  the  terms  of  five 
Presidents  and  seven  Council  chairmen. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  his  work  on  measures  having  to  do 
with  full  employment  and  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  obituary  on  Mr.  Lusher,  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
David   W.  Lttshek,   69,   Dies;    on  Economic 

COTTNCIL  STAfT 

David  W.  Lusher,  59,  a  member  of  the 
senior  staff  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Goonomic  Advisors  since  1951,  died  yesterday 
at  Georgetown  University  Hoepltal.  He  had 
suffered  a  stroke  on  June  4. 

Mr.  Lusher  played  a  key  role  In  guiding 
national  economic  policy  while  serving  under 
five  presidents  and  seven  council  chairmen. 
His  role  was  appreciated  by  his  fellow  econ- 
omists. If  often  not  publicized. 

An  indejjendent-minded  adviser,  he  was 
noted  for  sticking  to  his  Judgment  and  not 
accepting  a  recommendation  without  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  Its  merit.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  argue  the  need  for  the  1964 
tax  cut. 

Mr.  Lusher's  Influence  on  the  development 
of  the  council  Itself  was  great.  Walter  Heller, 
one  of  the  council  chairmen  under  which  he 
served,  once  said,  "Dave  is  the  hub  of  an 
Information  system  that  reaches  not  only 
Into  all  parts  of  Government  but  into  private 
Industry." 

Mr.  Lusher  prepared  many  economic  fore- 
casts for  the  White  House.  Over  the  years  he 
particularly  focused  on  measures  to  main- 
tain full  employment  and  economic  growth. 

Bom  In  Montreal,  he  graduated  first  In  his 
class  at  McGIU  University  and  then  earned 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  In  economics 
at  Harvard. 

He  later  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Bowdoln  College. 
He  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  professors 
that  paved  the  way  for  American  acceptance 
of  the  deficit-financing  theories  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes. 

Mr.  Lusher  came  to  Washington  In  1942 
and  served  with  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration during  World  War  II.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paley  Commission  that  reviewed 
the  Nation's  postwar  economic  prospects. 

After  the  war,  he  transferred  to  the  United 
Nations'  Food  and  AgrlcvUtural  Organization, 
serving  there  until  1951. 

"He  had  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  leave  for 
academic  posts,  but  he  never  wanted  to  leave 
the  center  of  action,"  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lusher 
said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Lusher  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edna, 
of  the  home,  3850  Tunlaw  rd.  nw.;  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  EUls  London,  of  Northboro.  Mass.: 
a  son,  Jonathan,  of  the  home,  and  a  brother, 
Joseph,  of  Montreal. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  COURTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  passed  S.  952,  a  measure 
providing  additional  judges  for  the  TJB. 
District  Courts  across  the  coimtry. 

I  was  pleased  that  included  within  the 
measure  were  the  recommendations  for 
additional  judges  in  California  as  pro- 
vided in  my  biU,  S.  852. 

S.  852,  which  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 4  of  this  year,  authorized  two  addi- 
tional judges  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California — bringing  the  total  number  of 
judges  to  11 — and  three  additional 
judges  for  both  the  Central  and  South- 
em  Districts  of  Califomisi — bringing 
their  totals  to  16  and  5  respectively. 

S.  952,  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
provides  for  the  same  number  of  Judges 
as  my  bill  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  the  crime  problem  Is  a 
complex  one.  S,  952,  providing  for  addi- 
tional judicial  manpower  for  the  district 
courts,  is  only  one  part  of  the  answer. 
Our  approach  to  the  splraling  crime  rates 
must  be  comprehensive  encompassing  all 
phases  of  the  crime  problem — preven- 
tion, prosecution,  and  correctional.  I^ast 
year,  a  major  step  in  the  Nation's  war  on 
crime  was  taken  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  which  provided  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  planning  and  ac- 
tion programs  for  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  crime.  California,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  was  the  first  State  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  act. 

Providing  adequate  manpower  so  that 
courts  may  dispose  of  cases  before  them 
In  a  reasonable  time  is  a  must.  Accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  30,714  criminal  cases  were  com- 
menced in  U.S.  district  courts  in  1968. 
The  district  courts  were  able  to  termi- 
nate 1,200  cases,  less  than  the  number 
filed.  "Thus,  increasing  the  total  number 
of  criminal  cases  pending  on  June  30, 
1968,  to  14,763.  This  figure  is  9  percent 
greater  than  the  number  pending  on  the 
same  date  a  year  earlier.  Since  1955.  the 
total  number  of  criminal  cases  pending 
has  increased  by  71  percent. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  annual 
report  tells  us  that  of  the  14,763  criminal 
cases  pending  on  June  30,  1968,  2,408 
had  been  pending  from  6  months  to  a 
year,  2,055  had  been  pending  more  than 
a  year,  but  less  than  2  years,  and  1,974 
had  been  pending  over  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  recentU^  the  Washing- 
ton Star  carried  a  series  of  articles,  en- 
titled "The  Courts  vs.  Crime."  One  of 
the  articles,  "Delays  Frustrate  D.C.  Jus- 
tice, the  writer  says: 

In  criminal  cases,  each  continuance  Is  like 
a  grain  of  sand.  Enough  will  clog  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice — perhaps  even  stop  it 
entirely  In  some  cases. 

Delays  in  disposing  of  a  criminal  case 
inevitably  means  that  many  defendants 
are  free  in  the  commimlty  pending  their 
trial.  Often  this  fact  has  produced  tragic 
results. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  additional 
judges  are  direly  needed  In  my  State  of 


California,  and  I  certainly  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  promptly  on 
this  measure.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
also  act  expeditiously  so  that  relief  may 
be  forthcoming  to  our  overworked 
Judicial  system. 


DR.   JEAN  MAYER 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  selected  as  Director  of 
the  October  White  House  Conference  on 
PV)od,  Nutrition,  and  Health  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  experts  on  nutrition 
in  the  country,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  piofes- 
9or  of  nutrition  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Dr.  Mayer  was  the  first  witness  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  He  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive, energetic,  and  knowledgeable  ex- 
torts on  problems  related  to  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  country.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  could  have  made  a 
wiser  choice  and  I  am  sure  that  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Mayer  will  assure  the  success 
of  the  White  House  Conference. 

On  June  15,  1969,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  profile  of  Dr.  Mayer  written 
by  Spencer  Rich.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Httnobk  Chiiv  Also  Pestdrbed  bt 

OVEKFEi) 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

When  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  was  fighting  hU  way 
up  the  ItaUan  ooaat  with  Allied  forces  In 
World  War  II.  he  noticed  something  which 
he  now  cites  to  Ulustrate  a  great  truth 
alx>ut  nutrition:  the  silent  schoolyards. 

"Everywhere  I  went  in  Italy,  and  later  in 
Prance,  one  thing  that  really  struck  me  was 
how  quiet  the  children  were,"  said  the  one- 
time Free  French  fighter  and  current  Harvard 
professor  who  has  been  chosen  by  President 
Nixon  to  organize  the  October  White  House 
Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health. 

"Usually,  boys'  playgrounds  are  like  a  mad- 
house. The  children  are  running  around. 
Jumping,  shouting,  playing  ball,  and  there 
are  always  a  few  fights  going  on,"  said  Mayer. 

"But  those  boys'  playgrounds  were  not  like 
that  at  all.  The  children  were  Just  huddled 
around  quietly  talking.  This  was  clearly  the 
result  of  decreased  vltaUty  due  to  mUd  mal- 
nutrition. And  It  shows  that  good  levels  of 
feeding  do  make  a  difference  in  whether  you 
sit  around  and  wait  for  something  to  hap- 
pen or  go  to  the  next  town  and  look  for  a 
Job." 

"Tou  can't  expect  work  and  achievement 
out  of  people  unless  you  feed  them  properly. 
It's  as  simple  as  that,"  said  Mayer,  adding 
that  no  elaborate  theoriee  of  genetic  differ- 
ences or  brain  damage  were  needed  to  help 
explain  why  some  children  learned  faster  or 
some  groups  worked  harder  than  others. 

"Even  the  Nazis  found  that  they  couldnt 
get  people  to  work,  even  by  beating  them  up. 
unless  they  had  food.  If  you  have  kids  who've 
had  no  breakfast  and  no  lunch,  they  don't 
.  need  brain  damage  to  learn  nothing,"  said 
Mayer,  who  retains  his  French  accent  after 
25  years  In  this  country. 

"Just  think  how  the  attention  of  a  weU- 
fed  bureaucrat  begins  to  lag  if  he  doesn't 
have  lunch  by  1  pm.  or  so.  The  body  and 
mind  compensate  for  less  food  by  expending 
less  energy.  If  you  don't  put  fuel  Into  a 
machine,  it  doesn't  run.  Nutritionists  spent 
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tbe  wbole  l&th  century  fln/iing  tiua  out,  but 
ncxw  we  know  It." 

Mayer's  story  of  the  sUent  schoolyards  re- 
flects two  aspects  of  a  career:  his  fabulous  ex- 
perlencee  In  World  War  II  In  campaigns  all 
over  Africa  and  Europe,  and  his  later  dU- 
tlnctlon  as  a  nutritionist,  particularly  for 
studies  on  cholesterol  and  cardiovascular 
problems. 

Mayer  Is  a  man  of  only  moderate  size  and 
of  mild  manner,  though  with  a  touch  of 
Gallic  Jauntlness.  But  Oovernnient  officials 
had  better  put  out  of  their  heads  any  no- 
tion that  he  will  be  an  easy  mark  In  bureau- 
crat Infighting  over  the  hunger  issue  In  the 
months  between  now  and  the  October  White 
House  conference. 

-  For  Mayer  demonstrated  repeatedly  on  a 
dozen  battlefield*  of  World  War  n  that  he  la 
a  very  tough  man.  and  he  has  a  raft  of  medals 
to  prove  It:  CroU  de  Guerre,  Resistance  Med- 
al, Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  the  more  recent  past,  he  has  shown 
that  his  fighting  spint  Is  still  alive  by  tak- 
ing some  healthy  whacks  at  both  the  John- 
son and  NUon  Admlnlatratlons  for  not  mov- 
ing fast  enough  on  feeding  the  poor. 

Mayer  (pronounced  "My  Air")  was  bom 
In  1920  in  Part*.  His  father,  Andre  Mayer 
who  ^j5d  In  1956,  was  an  outstanding  physiol- 
ogist ^ho  at  one  time  was  president  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Nations'  Commission  on 
Hunger  in  the  19308.  The  elder  Mayer 
through  discussions  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt' 
who  then  carried  the  Idea  to  President  Roo- 
•evelt.  helped  bring  about  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization after  World  War  II. 
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THaZK   DEGBESS   AT    10 

Jean  Mayer  was  only  19  when  World  War 
H  broke  out  In  1939,  but  was  something  of 
a  chUd  prodigy  and  already  held  three  de- 
grees including  a  master  of  science,  from 
the  University  of  Paris.  In  the  summer  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out,  he  visited  friends  of 
lUs  father  at  Harvard  and  "fell  in  love  with 
the  place."  But  hia  desire  to  live  and  work 
there  had  to  be  postponed. 

When  the  war  started,  he  became  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  French  armed  forces.  In 
June,  1940.  as  Guderlans  panzer  divisions 
were  rolling  back  the  British  and  French 
armies  along  the  Channel  coast,  Maver  was 
captured  south  of  Dunkirk.  He  was  taken  to 
a  prison  camp  at  La  Rochelle  but  escaped 
after  24  hours  by  shooting  a  sentry  with  a 
gun  he  had  managed  to  conceal. 

"Did  the  sentry  die?"  he  was  asked 

"Listen.  I  didn't  stay  to  find  out.  I  lust 
got  out  of  there." 

He  escaped  to  Vichy  Prance,  where  he 
worked  for  a  time  with  the  underground  and 
for  British  Intelligence.  When  things  got  very 
rough,  he  went  with  false  papers  to  the 
United  States  by  a  roundabout  path— first  to 
Morocco,  then  Martinique,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Puerto  Rico  and  Harvard  again. 

"There  I  fell  In  love  with  a  young  good- 
looking  girl,  a  Vassar  English  major  who 
was  working  at  Harvard  Medical  School  as 
sort  of  the  chief  of  secretaries.  I  announced 
the  first  day  I  met  her  that  I  would  yarry 

He  did  marry  Elizabeth  Van  Huysen  In 
1942,  and  they  now  have  five  children  but 
for  3!^  years  after  the  marriage  he  didn't 
■ee  her  because  he  was  serving  on  North  At- 
lantic convoys  and  fighting  with  the  Free 
French  and  Allied  armies  in  the  African 
Italian  and  Southern  Prance  campaigns. 

"In  London  for  a  while,  I  was  a  member 
of  de  Gaulle-s  private  staff,  and  I  have  great 
r^pect  and  affection  for  him.  One  of  the 
things  I  appreciated  moet  was  his  sense  of 
humor,  something  you  don't  often  hear 
about  over  here." 

In  Africa,  he  commanded  a  Free  French 
battery  In  Gen.  Montgomery's  British  Eighth 
Army.  In  Italy,  he  was  a  forward  division 
Observer  with  a  Free  French   imlt  In  the 


American  Army  and  claims  that  he  was  In 
the  second  Jeep  to  enter  Rome. 

"I  fought  from  Cassino  to  Siena,  and  I 
waa  not  too  far  away  at  the  bombardment 
of  Monte  Cassino  (a  famous  monastery 
shelled  by  Allied  troops  because  it  was  being 
used  as  a  German  strongpoint),  but  my 
position  was  a  little  down  the  line." 

Aa  the  only  forward  divisional  observer 
who  had  gone  through  the  entire  campcUgn 
aUve  (18  others  were  killed),  he  was  the 
moet  experienced  and  was  chosen  to  work 
with  the  Allied  fieet  during  the  1944  landing 
In  Southern  France. 

"My  Job  was  to  land  before  anyone  elae 
with  a  small  commando  group,  phone  back 
to  Admiral  Cunningham,  to  whom  I  had  a 
direct  line,  and  direct  the  fleet's  Are  on 
targets— a  very  risky  business.  It  was  a  long 
week.  I  suppose  I  was  the  first  man  to  land 
in  Southern  France." 

Later  in  1944,  during  the  famoiis  German 
Christmas  Day  offensive  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  "when  everything  was  being  thrown 
In  to  stop  the  Germans,"  Mayer  commanded 
a  "green  but  very  brave"  French  Resistance 
unit.  Its  Job  was  to  hold  its  sector  of  the 
front  for  two  days  against  an  attack  by  the 
Hermann  Goering  Division.  "We  did  It" 

After  the  war,  he  decided  to  work  in  the 
United  States  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen  "It's 
a  great  place  and  I  Just  didn't  want  to  Uve 
anywhere  else.  In  some  ways,  we  have  more 
problems  than  others,  but  we're  more  experi- 
mental and  we  can  solve  them." 

He  spent  three  years  at  Yale  and  got  hla 
PhJ3.  m  physiological  chemistry  In  1948 
then  a  year  working  in  Washington  as  a 
nutrition  officer  for  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  "This  is  a  good  city,  a  very  in- 
teresting city,"  he  said. 

There  foUowed  a  1950  doctorate  in  physi- 
ology at  the  Sorbonne  and  since  then  his 
association  with  Harvard,  where  he  Is  now  a 
full  professor  of  nutrition,  a  lecturer  on  the 
history  of  public  health  and  a  member  of  the 
Center  of  Population  Studies 

In  addition  to  his  rather  strong  views  on 
the  need  for  feeding  the  hungry,  Mayer  la 
deeply  concerned  with  the  general  nutrition 
of  the  whole  population.  He  is  world-famous 
for  some  of  his  studies  on  cholesterol  and 
cardiovascular  problems,  which  he  views  as  a 
rampaging  menace  to  middle-aged  men. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  life  expectancy  of 
American  men  has  not  Increased  at  all,  and 
the  United  States  now  ranks  37th  in  this 
regard,  he  told  reporters  when  he  was  sworn 
in  as  the  President's  special  consultant  on 
hunger  last  week.  "Every  European  country 
but  Spain  and  Portugal  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  on  this,"  he  said  In  an  inter- 
view later. 

This  Is  due  in  large  measure  to  Increased 
heart  disease  and  other  cardiovascular  prob- 
lems, Mayer  said,  and  the  main  causes  are  too 
much  fat  in  the  diet,  too  little  exercise 
overweight  and  smoking. 

'There  is  no  question  that  exercise  is  of 
major  help,"  says  Mayer.  "I  studied  an  Iso- 
lated Swiss  vUlage  where  people  did  hard 
physical  labor  for  ten  or  more  hours  a  day, 
and  despite  eaUng  sandwiches  concocted  of 
two  pieces  of  cheese  with  butter  between 
them,  which  is  loaded  with  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  causes  cholesterol,  they  were  better  off 
on  this  score  than  a  control  group  of  racially 
similar  persons  In  Basel  which  did  little 
exercise. 

For  his  own  exercise,  he  walks  a  lot  and 
plays  tennis  ("badly,  though"). 


friend.  "He  Just  wanted  them  to  do  more  to 
help  feed  the  poor." 

In  1967,  he  sharply  criticized  the  use  of 
herbicides  to  kill  rice  crops  thought  to  be  in 
Vletcong  hands.  He  has  criticized  former 
AgrlciUture  Secretary  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  and 
somewhat  more  mildly,  current  Secretary 
Clifford  Hardin  for  not  moving  fast  enough 
on  emergency  feeding  of  the  poor.  He  has 
caUed  for  a  large  expansion  of  free  food 
stamps  and  child  feeding. 

But  many  veterans  of  the  ferocious  polltl- 
cal  fighting  over  hunger  think  that  Mayer* 
record  of  criticism  Is  all  to  his  advantage  and 
that  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  it  has 
clearly  establUhed  his  bona  fides  as  a  fighter 
for  hunger  and  wUl  make  it  more  difficult  for 
his  alUea  in  the  himger  crusade  to  criticize 
the  Intentions  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
It  is  believed  that  Mayer  was  chosen  for 
the  White  House  Job  on  the  recommendation 
of  Daniel  J.  Moynlhan,  the  President's  AssUt- 
ant  for  Urban  Affairs. 

In  his  personal  life,  Mayer  is  an  Interesting 
mixture  of  the  European  intellectual  and 
the  neighborhood  American.  The  list  of  his 
lectureships,  academic  degrees,  visiting  pro- 
fessorshlps  and  scholarly  papers  fills  several 
pages.  But  he  likes  Duke  Ellington  music  as 
well  as  Beethoven,  enjoys  a  baseball  game 
("Obviously,  If  the  Red  Sox  win  the  pennant 
I'll  be  very  pleased")  and  has  served  on 
niunerous  local  P-TAs,  school  boards  and  Boy 
Scout  groups  In  the  Boston  area — as  well  as 
hunger  Inquiries  and  the  poverty  program 
Community  Action  Board  there. 

True  to  his  own  nutritional  teachings,  Dr 
Mayer  has  one  small  problem  now.  He  needs 
to  find  a  place  to  live  thr.t  is  far  enough 
from  the  Executive  Office  Building  so  he  can 
get  a  good  long  walk  to  work  in  the  morning 


NONPARTISAN    THtrMPINOS 

Mayer  has  given  both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  Administrations  some  hard  thumpings 
on  food  over  the  last  few  years,  recently  as 
head  of  the  National  Council  on  Hunger  and 
Nutrition,  a  citizens'  group  from  which  he 
resigned  last  week  to  take  the  White  House 
appointment. 

"It    was    entirely    nonpartisan,"    said    a 


RESOLUTIONS     ON     SOUTHERN 
AFRICA    " 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  condi- 
tions in  southern  Africa  continue  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  goal  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  The  continued  and  en- 
forced separation  of  the  races  is  not  orjy 
unnatural,  it  is  economically  senseless 
and  politically  dangerous  as  well. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  read  recently  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  executive 
coimcil  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
course  of  its  deliberations  in  December 
of  1968.  The  intent  of  these  resolutions 
is  to  insure  that  investments  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  will  not  be  placed  in  banks 
or  businesses  whose  policies  contribute 
to  maintaining  the  present  way  of  life 
in  South  Africa,  but  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port those  institutions  which  are  pro- 
moting the  education  and  economic  as- 
similation of  black  South  Africans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Pertaining  to  the  CHUitcH's 
Investments  in  Southern  Africa  as 
Adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  De- 
cember 11  and  12,  1968 
I.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Council,  examine  and  apply,  in  relation  to 
the  Investments  of  the  said  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  companies  and  banks  doing  business  In 
southern  Africa,  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Is  the  bank  cr  business  making  credit 
available  to  or  doing  business  In  southern 
Africa,    especially    including    South   Africa, 
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South  West  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Angola  and/or 
llozamblque? 

(b)  If  so,  how  significant  Is  this  Involve- 
ment in  the  economy  of  the  southern  Afri- 
can country? 

(c)  If  the  involvement  la  significant,  what 
18  the  effect  in  promoting  such  things  as: 

Education  of  Africans;  Development  of 
family  life;  Labor-management  relations  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process;  Increased 
gkills  of  the  African  labor  force  and  integra- 
tion into  higher  levels  of  leadership;  Equali- 
zation of  wai^e  scales,  pension  provisions  and 
social  security;  Hospitalization  and  other 
benefits;  Breaking  down  of  the  pass  law  sys- 
tem and  other  restrictions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  whenever  the  answers  to 
criteria  (a)  and  (b)  are  positive,  then  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  Council  invest  and/or 
deposit  the  Chiurch's  fund  or  continue  to  in- 
vest and/or  deposit  in  such  companies  and 
banks  be  dependent  on  how  positive  is  the 
answer  to  criterion  (c);  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  nonetheless,  where  feasible 
in  promoting  the  welfare  or  education  of  all 
the  people  of  southern  Africa  without  regard 
to  race,  the  Council  consider  Investments  In 
such  companies  or  banks  promoting  such 
projects. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council 
direct  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee 
to  consult  with  the  banks  In  which  the  said 
Council  has  deposits  or  Investments,  and 
which  are  members  of  the  consortium  ex- 
tending credit  to  the  government  of  South 
Africa:  and  that,  unless  the  said  Executive 
and  Finance  Committee  concludes  that  the 
involvement  of  the  said  banks  is  positive  In 
respect  of  helping  to  promote  the  activities 
listed  in  Section  (C)  of  Resolution  I,  the 
Treasurer  be  directed  to  terminate  the 
Council's  involvement  with  such  banks 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

III.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council 
report  Its  action  on  the  above  Resolutions 
to  the  Committee  on  Trust  Funds  and  re- 
quest them  to  examine  their  Investments 
and  to  take  appropriate  action  along  similar 
lines  and  request  that  the  Committee  report 
its  actions  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Coimcil 
shall  report  its  action  on  the  above  resolu- 
tions to  the  dioceses  and  parishes  and  re- 
quest them  to  examine  their  own  invest- 
ments and  to  take  appropriate  action  along 
similar  lines.  To  accomplish  this  the  Council 
shall  send  the  resolutions  to  the  dioceses 
along  with  appropriate  background  materials 
and  request  the  dioceses  to  draw  these  actions 
and  materials  to  the  attention  of  the  parishes 
and  other  groups  In  their  Jurisdictions  in  the 
implementation  of  the  1967  General  Con- 
vention's "Resolution  on  Apartheid". 

Resolved,  That  this  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  does  not  conclude  that  the  in- 
volvement of  the  banks  participating  in  the 
Consortium  Credit  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  Is  positive  in  respect  of  helping  to 
promote  the  activities  listed  below: 

Education  of  Africans;  Development  of 
family  life;  Labor-Management  relations  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process:  Increased 
skills  of  the  African  labor  force  and  Inte- 
gration Into  higher  levels  of  leadership; 
Equalization  of  wage  scales,  pension  pro- 
visions and  social  security;  Hospitalization 
and  other  benefits;  Breaking  down  of  the 
pass  law  system  and  other  restrictions. 

and  therefore  directs  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  terminate  the  Involve- 
ment of  this  Council  with  the  said  banks 
(except  overseas  missionary  accounts,  and 
those  only  until  other  media  of  exchange 
can  be  found) ;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  with  respect  to  any  bank 
partlcipattng  In  the  Consortium,  this  action 
by  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee 
shall  take  effect  immediately  after  the  next 
annual  renewal  date  of  the  line  of  credit  in 
question,  provided  that  such  bank  shall  con- 
tinue Its  participation  in  such  line  of  credit 
thereafter;  and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  offer  all  assistance  In  Its  power 
which  may  aid  the  banks  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  proposed  action  In  the  eyes 
of  this  Church  and  the  profound  concern 
which  led  to  It. 


THE  TRAGIC  STATE  OF  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION— NAR- 
RATED BY  DAVID  SELDEN.  AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  being  held  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  so  ably  chaired  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pell),  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  David  Selden, 
testified  in  support  of  S.  2218.  As  an  at- 
tachment to  his  statement  he  included 
copies  of  the  American  Teacher.  One 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  that  publica- 
tion deals  vnth  our  failure  to  properly 
educate  our  Mexican-American  citizens. 
As  the  author  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  of  1967,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
this  fine  article  which  clearly  indicates 
that  we  mu.st  do  more  to  help  these  citi- 
zens, whom  we  have  neglected  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "The  Ti-agic  State 
of  Mexican-American  Education"  from 
the  American  Teacher  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Tragic    State    of    Mexican-American 
Education 

(Note. — Failure  to  provide  education  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  whose 
cultural  heritage  is  "different"  has  resulted 
in  shameful  wastes  of  human  resources.  The 
melting-pot  Ideology  that  we  speak  of  so 
proudly  has  not  produced  a,  normal  climate 
in  which  all  citizens  are  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  individual  worth.  Educators,  espe- 
cially, must  search  their  consciences  for  an 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  only  monolingual, 
monocultural  society  acceptable  in  America? 
Never  before  has  the  need  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  been  so  sharply  put 
into  focus.  And  no  group  is  In  greater  need 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  than  are 
Mexican  Americans.  This  is  a  summary  of  the 
shocking  report  released  recently  by  the 
USOE's  committee  on  Mexican-American 
problems.  It  contains  recommendations  for 
an  action  program  designed  to  Immediately 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  among 
Mexican  Americans.) 

There  are  over  five  million  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans In  the  United  States,  80  percent  of 
whom  Uve  In  California  and  Texas.  Most  of 
the  others  are  found  in  Arizona.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  Over  four 
million  live  In  urban  areas. 

The  Mexican  American  Is  the  second 
largest  minority  group  In  the  United  States 
and  by  f&i  the  largest  group  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  And  we  emphasize  the 
term  Americans.  The  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  learned  Spanish  as  their  first  language 
and  that  millions  are  not  fluent  in  English 
makes  them  no  less  Americans.  Their  Inter- 
ests, attitudes,  and  aspirations  do  not  differ 


parents  who  speak  little  or  no  English,  and 
thus  Spanish  becomes  hla  only  language. 
When  he  reaches  school  age,  he  la  enrolled 
In  a  public  school  where  only  English  Is 
accepted.  Bewildered  and  ashamed  of  hla 
"backwardness,"  the  Mexican-American  child 
is  quickly  discouraged  and  drops  out  within 
a  few  years,  enlarging  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
educated, unsklUed,  and  unwanted. 

EIGHTY-NINE    PERCENT    DROPOUTS 

Let's  look  at  some  shocking  statistics. 

The  average  Mexican-American  child  In 
the  Southwest  drops  out  of  school  by  the 
seventh  year.  In  Texas,  89  percent  of  the 
children  with  Spanish  surnames  drop  out  be- 
fore completing  high  school. 

Along  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  foitt  out 
of  five  Mexican-American  children  fall  two 
grades  behind  their  Anglo  classmates  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  fifth  grade. 

A  recent  study  in  CallfomU  showed  that 
in  some  schools  over  50  percent  of  Mexican- 
American  high-school  students  drop  out  be- 
tween grades  10  and  11;  one  Texas  school  re- 
ported a  40  percent  dropout  rate  for  the  same 
grades. 

Mexican  Americans  account  for  over  40 
percent  of  the  so-called  "mentally  handi- 
capped" In  California. 

-Mthough  Spanish-siirnamed  students 
make  up  over  14  percent  of  the  public-school 
population  of  California,  less  than  oae-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  college  students  en- 
rolled In  the  seven  campuses  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  are  of  this  group. 

These  facts  give  tragic  evidence  of  our  fall- 
uie  to  provide  genuine  educaUonal  oppor- 
tunity to  Mexican- American  youth;  and  to- 
day there  are  nearly  two  million  of  these 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  18. 

NOT  ENOUGH     AID 

It  can't  be  said  that  nothing  has  been  done 
for  these  youngsters.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  (ESEA),  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  financial  aid  to  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  education  of  Mexican 
Americans.  Although  a  few  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent,  hundreds  ?!I  mllliona 
still  need  to  be  spent — and  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Amerlcan.s  it  is  even  now  too 
late.  State  and  local  agencies  h.ive  s{>ent  re- 
spectable sums  of  money — and  even  more 
energj- — in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  American, 
but  none  ha.s  given  the  problem  the  really 
massive  thrust  it  deserves. 

INVOLUNTARY     DISCRIMINATION 

Money  is  only  one  problem.  Perhaps  an 
even  more  serious  one  is  the  problem  of  in- 
voluntary discrimination — that  is,  our  insist- 
ence on  fitting  the  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents into  the  monolingual,  monocultural 
mold  of  the  Anglo  American.  This  discrimi- 
nation, plus  the  grim  fact  that  millions  of 
Mexican  Americans  suffer  from  poverty,  cul- 
tural Isolation,  and  language  rejection,  has 
virtually  destroyed  them  as  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Another  problem  is  that  we  have  not  de- 
veloped suitable  instruments  for  accurately 
measuring  the  Intellipence  and  learning  po- 
tential of  the  Mexican  American  child.  Be- 
cause there  is  little  communication  between 
educators  and  these  non-English-speaking 
youngsters,  the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
missed as  "mentally  handicapped."  Com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  this  Is  simply  not  so. 

The  chasm  that  exists  between  the  teacher 
and  the  student  In  the  classroom  la  even 
wider  between  the  school  and  the  hc«ne, 
where  there  is  virtually  no  communication. 
Such  lack   of  understanding  soon  destroys 


from  those  of  other  Americans.  y  educational  aspiration  the  pupil  might 

Yet  they  have   been  denied  the   oppor»— ^^a 
tunitles  that  moet  other  Americans  take  for 


granted.  Suffering  the  same  problems  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  of  other  minority 
groups,  the  Mexican  American  Is  additionally 
handicapped  by  the  langtiage  barrier.  Tbe 
typical  Mexican-American  child  la  bom  of 


have  or  that  his  parents  might  have  for  him. 

SEX    CRITICAL    ISSUES 

Tbe  committee  believes  there  are  six  crit- 
ical Isaues  in  the  improvement  of  Mexican- 
American  education: 

Issue  No.  1:  The  existing  educational  pro- 
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grams  for  the  Mexloan  American  have  be«n 
woefully  Inadequate  and  demand  serloua 
evaluation. 

Issue  No.  3:  Instnunents  are  lacUng  for 
measuring  Intelligence  and  acblevement  po- 
tential of  Mexican  Amecicans. 

lame  No.  3:  A  very  small  percentage  of 
Mexican-American  students  who  could 
qualify  for  college  work  actually  enroll. 

Issue  No.  4:  Legal  restrictions  In  various 
states  discourage  Instruction  In  languages 
other  than  English. 

Issue  No.  5:  There  Is  an  exceedingly  high 
dropout  rate  of  Mexican  Americans  In  public 
schools. 

Issue  No.  6:  Society  has  not  recognized, 
or  at  least  accepted,  the  need  for  a  multi- 
lingual, multicultural  school  environment. 

HOW  CAN  WS  ATTACK  THX  IVOBLEM? 

The  Mexican-American  Affairs  Unit  of  the 
UJ3.  Office  of  Education  has  Identified  four 
Imperatives  for  educational  success  of  the 
Mexican  American: 

1.  Preparation  of  teachers  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  Instruct  Mexican-American 
pupils  In  such  a  manner  as  to  Insure  learning 
success.  This  Includes  bilingual  capability. 

2.  Instruction  in  both  tgrigllih  and  Spanish 
.  W  tjiat  the  mother  tongue  is  strengthened  at 
^  the  sapie  time  the  pupil  Is  learning  a  second 

language,  and  then  using  both  languages 
concurrently.  This  blUngual  instruction  must 
take  place  In  all  currlculums  and  at  all  grade 
levels  until  the  student  Is  thoroughly  at 
home  with  his  second  language, 

3.  Instruction  to  preschool  Mexican-Amer- 
ican pupils  so  that  they  are  more  ready  to 
take  their  place  with  others  by  the  time  they 
enter  school. 

4.  Complete  programs  for  adults  In  both 
basic  education  and  vocational  education. 

TRX  VEHICLES  ALSKAOT  EXIST 

The  vehicles  for  achieving  the  foregoing 
imperatives  already  exist: 

1.  Teacher  preparaUon:  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Development  Act.  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  Title  I.  ESEA. 

2.  Blllngiial  education:  Title  VU,  ESEA 
Bilingual  Education  Act. 

3.  Early  childhood  education:  Head  Start 
and  Follow  Through,  Title  I,  ESEA. 

4.  Adult  basic  and  vocational  education: 
Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act. 

BLTTn>BD»T  FOB  ACTION 

Once  we  have  faced  up  to  the  critical  Issues 
and  recognized  the  imperatives,  the  commit* 
tee  recommends  specific  action  on  several 
fronts. 

General 

1.  We  must  Immediately  begin  to  train  at 
least  100.000  blllngual-blcultural  teachers 
and  educational  administrators. 

2.  We  must  make  use  of  current  knowledge 
and  encourage  further  research  to  assist  In 
creating  educational  programs  that  promise 
learning  success  for  the  Mexican  American. 

3.  We  must  agitate  for  priority  funding  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  immediately. 

4.  We  must  see  that  testing  instruments 
are  developed  that  will  accurately  measure 
the  intelligence  and  achievement  potential 
of  the  Mexican-American  child. 

5.  We  must  promote  programs  to  assist 
state  legislatures  in  taking  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  permit  Instruction  in  languages  other 
than  English. 

6.  We  must  help  the  various  states  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  statewide  programs  in  bi- 
lingual education. 

7.  We  must  provide  assistance  through 
federal  funds,  to  Mexican-American  students 
In  pursuit  of  a  college  education. 

8.  With  the  leadership  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, we  must  increase  the  adult  basic 
education  and  vocational  programs,  to  equip 
the  Mexican-American  adult  with  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  a  partner  In 
our  economic  society. 


9.  We  must  encourage  parental-Involve- 
ment programs  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

10.  We  must  encourage  state  and  local 
education  agencies  to  use  more  effectively 
the  Mexican-American  personnel  on  their 
staffs. 

11.  We  must  foster  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
federal  government  and  private  enterprise  to 
produce  instructional  materials  that  are  de- 
signed expressly  for  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents. 

Federal  Legislation 

1.  Increase  the  funding  of  Title  VII,  ESEA, 
to  $150  million  for  the  year  1970,  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  $100  per  child  for  relevant 
educational  services  for  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can. 

2.  Increase  the  funding  of  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  by  10  percent,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  financial  base  to  meet  the  needs  of 
many  Mexican  Americans  not  presently 
served  by  these  programs. 

3.  Continue  the  present  funding  level  of 
the  Migrant  Education  provision  of  Title  I, 
ESEA. 

4.  ConUnue  Title  vn,  ESEA.  as  a  discre- 
tionary program  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

5.  Continue  Title  vm,  ESEA.  Dropout  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  a  discretionary  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  increase  its  funding  for  1970  to  $80 
million. 

t5.  Increase  the  funding  support  of  Title 
rV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants,  by  16  percent,  to 
be  directed  toward  college  enrollment  of 
Mexican  Americans. 

7.  Establish  a  land-grant  college,  with  spe- 
clflc  responsibility  for  programs  and  research 
related  to  the  blllngual-blcultural  student. 

8.  Amend  Title  I,  ESEA,  to  permit  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  education  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans whose  incomes  may  not  qualify  them, 
or,  as  more  often  is  the  case,  whose  children 
mny  not  qualify  because  of  cultural  heritage. 

State  Legislation 

1.  Remove  legal  barriers  to  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  in  languages  other  than 
English. 

2.  Appropriate  and  Identify  supplementary 
funds  for  support  of  specialized  programs  for 
the  Mexican  American. 

Administration — U.S.  Office  of  Education 

1.  Expand  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs  Unit  of  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  Include  all 
Spanish-speaking  professionals. 

2.  Continue  to  press  for  employment  of 
Mexican-American  professionals  and  junior 
professionals  in  all  units  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

3.  Allocate  specific  funds  for  determimng 
the  most  effective  direction  in  research  for 
the  Mexican  American. 

4.  Develop  an  intensive  program  of  infor- 
mation on  the  educational  needs  of  the  Mex- 
ican American. 

Administration — Chief  State  School  Officers 

1.  Seek  out  a,id  employ  Mexican  Americans 
in  policy  and  administrative  positions  In 
state  departments  of  education,  and  encour- 
age a  similar  program  In  local  education 
agencies. 

2.  Set  up  a  unit  for  coordinating  and  en- 
couraging the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  for  the  Mexican  American. 

3.  Develop  a  statewide  program  for  bi- 
lingual education. 

4.  Promote  the  redirection  of  priorities  In 
the  use  of  Title  I,  ESEA,  funds,  to  focus  on 
blllngual-blcultural  programs. 

6.  Promote  the  Increased  Involvement  of 
the  Mexican  American  in  advisory  commit- 
tees in  local  educational  programs. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 
Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President, 


the 


Kansas   City  Times   lead   editorial   of 


June  19,  1969,  points  out  the  needs  for 
airport/airways  development  in  our  Na- 
tion and  endorses  the  recent  administra- 
tlon  proposal  as  the  "best  approach  in 
sight." 

I  think  one  point  made  in  the  editorial 
deserves  emphasis  and  that  is  the  in- 
adequacies of  a  continued  dependence 
on  the  Federal  appropriations  process  to 
fund  air  transportation  development. 
There  must  be  set  aside  an  account  which 
can  be  used  for  airport  and  airway  fund- 
ing and  which  is  financed  by  those  who 
use  and  benefit  from  the  system  most. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  last  year  re- 
ported  favorably  to  the  full  Senate  a 
bill  quite  similar  to  the  administration 
proposal  but  this  body  failed  to  take 
further  action.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
c(xnmittee  can  analyze  these  two  alter- 
natives and  come  up  with  a  workable 
solution  to  the  pressing  needs  of  air 
transportation. 

I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ThX  CKISIS  in  THE  AlBWATS  DEMANDS  A  BOLS 

National  Soltttion 
The  congestion  that  Is  all  but  throttling 
the  nation's  system  of  air  transportation  can 
be  relieved  only  by  action  of  comparable 
sweep  to  the  Interstate  highway  program. 
President  Nixon  has  sent  Congress  a  set 
of  proposals  which  might  or  might  not  prove 
equal  to  the  scale  of  the  problem.  At  least 
they  would  go  far  to  make  up  for  years  of 
neglect  In  providing  for  an  adequate  network 
of  airways  and  airports. 

Any  air  traveler,  however  occasional,  is 
aware  of  the  results  of  too  little  Investment 
In  aviation  facilities.  As  President  Nixon  said 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  air  travel's  pur- 
pose of  saving  time  is  not  served  "when  pas- 
sengers must  wait  interminably  In  terminals; 
when  modern  Jet  aircraft  creep  at  5  miles 
an  hour  In  a  long  line  waiting  for  take-off; 
when  It  takes  longer  to  land  than  It  takes  to 
travel  between  cities,  or  when  It  takes  longer 
for  the  air  traveler  to  get  to  an  airport  than 
It  does  to  fly  to  his  destination." 

It  will  reqvilre  a  great  deal  of  money — more 
than  has  been  spent  during  the  entire 
century  to  develop  the  present  system  of  air- 
ports— to  end  the  present  congestion  and 
make  flying  safer.  Moreover,  the  present  situ- 
ation will  get  much  worse  unless  early  and 
extensive  measures  to  correct  it  are  initiated. 
Based  on  current  trends,  air  usage  will  double 
by  1975  and  triple  by  1980. 

Against  this  background  Mr.  Nixon  has 
proposed  a  5-bllllon-dollar  program  to 
modernize  and  expand  the  country's  air- 
ports and  airways  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  federal  contributions  to  the  plan  would 
be  financed  largely  by  an  Increased  tax  on 
airline  tickets  and  on  fuels  used  by  general 
aviation.  A  2.6-bllllon-dollar  expenditure  in 
federal  aid  would  be  matched  50-50  by  state 
and  local  governments.  The  federal  part  of 
this  funding  would  go  Into  a  separate  ac- 
count, similar  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
now  used  to  pay  for  the  Interstate  and  other 
federally-aided  road  programs. 

In  the  past  federal  aid  to  aviation  has 
come  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  total  has  never  exceeded  75  million 
dollars  a  year  In  contrast  to  the  250-milIion 
level  that  has  been  recommended.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  effort  is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Congress  appropriated  only 
30  million  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  level  U 
not  nearly  high  enough  to  make  air  transport 
ready  for  the  constantly  accelerating  de- 
mands of  the  jet  age. 
Approval  of  the  presidential  proposal — with 
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the  users  of  aviation  faculties  rather  than 
the  general  taxpayer  picking  up  the  federal 
part  of  the  tab — is  far  from  assured.  Last  year 
a  less  ambitious  plan  with  the  same  main 
objective  was  pigeon-holed  by  the  Senate's 
conunerce  committee.  The  objections  came 
chiefiy  from  general  aviation's  private  filers 
and  company  aircraft  operators  who  pro- 
tested higher  levies  on  fuel. 

But  the  clogging  of  the  airways  has  reached 
a  critical  stage  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
public  convenience  and  safety.  Training 
many  more  air  traffic  controllers  Is  essential 
but  that  alone  cannot  solve  the  fundamental 
problem.  The  long-range  program  now  before 
Congress  Is  the  best  approach  In  sight. 


FORCED  LABOR  CONVENTION 
SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  dynamically  reflect  the 
reaction  of  the  world  to  the  horror  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  to  the  tyrannical 
regime  which  precipitated  it.  World  War 
n  conclusively  proved  the  existence  of  a 
correlation  between  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  a  government  towards  a  seg- 
ment of  its  own  citizenry  and  its  aggres- 
sive policies  towards  other  nations,  be- 
tween respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  experience  of 
the  war  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
conviction  that  effective  international 
protection  of  human  rights  was  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  peace  and 
progress.  Indeed,  our  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  frequently  repeated  his 
position: 

Is  not  Peace  in  the  last  analysis  basically 
a  matter  of  human  rights? 

One  of  those  basic  rights  is  the  right 
of  man  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  forced 
labor 

When  President  Kennedy  submitted 
his  package  of  human  rights  conven- 
tions to  the  Senate  for  ratification  in  the 
summer  of  1963,  included  among  them 
was  the  Convention  Concerning  the  Abo- 
lition of  Forced  Labor.  This  convention 
has  not  yet  been  ratified.  Apparently, 
opposition  to  it  has  centered  around  the 
controversial  first  and  fourth  clauses  of 
the  first  article  which  state : 

Each  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
undertakes  to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use 
of  Emy  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor: 

(a)  As  a  means  of  political  coercion  or 
education  or  as  a  punishment  for  holding  or 
expressing  political  views  or  views  ideologi- 
cally opposed  to  the  established  political,  so- 
cial or  economic  system:  and 

(b)  as  a  punishment  for  having  partici- 
pated In  strikes. 

Those  opposed  to  ratification  seem  to 
be  worried  about  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  provisions  stipulated  in 
the  convention  and,  first.  Federal  and 
State  laws  prohibiting  persons  who  strike 
against  the  Federal  or  State  government 
from  accepting  employment  or  holding 
office,  and  second,  the  90-day  injunction 
period  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  They 
claim  that  under  the  terms  of  this  doc- 
ument it  would  be  Illegal  to  convict  and 
sentence  to  prison  labor  violators  of  in- 
junctions and  those  who  struck  against 
the  GoTemment.  In  addition,  opponents 
wonder  how  this  convention  would  affect 


the  requirement  of  civilian  service  or 
labor  as  an  alternative  to  military  service 
for  conscientious  objectors. 

But  some  of  the  leading  authorities  in 
the  field  of  labor  law  dispute  this  line 
of  argument.  Former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz  has  concluded  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  convention  "is 
wholly  within  the  Federal  competence 
under  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  neither  Federal  nor  State  power  val- 
idly to  impose  forced  labor  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  legal  strike,  and  that  with 
regard  to  illegal  strike  activities,  any 
such  punishment  would  only  come  about 
'as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.' " 
Another  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
a  preeminent  authority  in  tills  field 
agrees.  Arthur  Goldberg,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  tes- 
tifying before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  in  1963,  stated  that  this  treaty 
would  not  prohibit  punishment  for  par- 
ticipation in  illegal  strikes,  or  strikes  in 
violation  of  court  orders.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Goldberg  specified  that  there  would 
be  no  conflict  under  the  terms  of  the 
convention  inasmuch  as  forced  prison 
labor  would  be  for  contempt  of  an  in- 
junction rather  than  for  the  act  of  strik- 
ing itself  or  for  holding  oflBce  after 
striking  against  the  Government  rather 
than  for  the  act  of  striking  itself. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  the  above 
two  men  highly  intelligent,  able,  and 
qualified  lawyers,  but  they  also  held  very 
important  and  responsible  positions  in 
the  previous  two  administrations.  No  one 
could  conceivably  question  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  its  governing 
Constitution  or  their  concern  for  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Arthur  Gtoldberg  has 
stated  more  than  once  that  we  played  an 
important  part  in  the  formulation  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  because  "ac- 
tions in  this  area  which  are  intended  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  the  world  com- 
munity are  very  much  in  the  national 
self-interest  of  the  United  States." 
Hence,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  when 
they  conclude  that  the  ratification  of 
this  convention  would  not  perpetrate  any 
conflict  of  interests,  they  most  assuredly 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

I  have  been  concentrating  on  the  legal 
side  of  this  matter,  but  let  us  not  forget 
other  considerations.  Prof.  Richard  N. 
Gardner  of  Columbia  University  has 
steted: 

As  long  as  the  XTnlted  States  abstains  from 
ratifying  any  Human  Rights  Convention  In 
the  niT.,  It  will  necessarily  diminish  our  In- 
fluence In  drafting  other  convention. 

Moreover,  Arthur  Goldberg  has  enim- 
ciated: 

The  cause  of  Htiman  Rights  Is  Inseparable 
from  the  cause  of  peace  .  .  .  and  the  with- 
holding of  these  rights  Is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  dangerous  International  friction. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
any  longer.  As  Mr.  Goldberg  has  elo- 
quently pleaded: 

We  must  demonstrate  that  this  nation  will 
not  stand  aloof  from  a  major  world  effort  to 
elevate  human  rights. 


I  urge  Senators  to  Join  with  me  in 
working  for  the  immediate  ratification 
of  this  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor. 


ENDANGERED  CIVILIZATION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sunday 
Star  of  June  22,  1969,  printed  an  article 
on  Mr.  Will  Durant,  a  "statesman  of 
American  letters."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civilization  Endanokud  m  Its  Vest 

Foundations 

(By  Will  Durant) 

(Note. — At  83.  Will  Durant.  an  elder  states-  _ 
man  of  American  letters,  has  seen  vast 
changes  occur  In  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  commencement  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Buckley  School  for  Girls 
In  Los  Angeles — of  which  his  granddaughter 
was  a  member — the  noted  philosopher-histo- 
rian gave  his  views  on  the  current  tvirbulent 
American  scene.  Following  is  a  partial  text 
of  the  address.) 

It  Is  good  that  the  young  should  rebel  and 
the  old  should  resist;  It  Is  essential  that 
minorities  shall  be  heard;  and  one  of  the 
admirable  aspects  of  the  contemporary  scene 
Is  the  patient  maintenance  of  free  speech 
and  minority  rights  by  democrats  tempted 
to  answer  force  with  super-force,  joining  in 
the  martial  march  of  authoritarian  govern- 
ments. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  old  and  young 
to  realize  that  civilization  is  endangered  in 
its  very  foundations,  that  the  social  order 
that  tamed  us  from  savages  Into  citizens  Is 
weakened  in  all  its  supports,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  democratic  progress  may  in  a  gener- 
ation be  lost  In  a  contest  between  permissive 
anarchy  and  a  police  state. 

What  can  we  oldsters  do  about  It?  We 
can  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  dispossessed,  and  open  the  ways  to 
controlled  experiment  with  new  ideas.  We 
can  check  our  racial  antipathies  by  realizing 
that  whichever  side  wins  m  violent  clash 
of  races  or  classes,  democracy,  humanity,  and 
security  will  disappear. 

We  can  try  to  cleanse  the  avenues  and 
halls  of  poUtlcs  so  that  one  need  not  be  a 
millionaire  to  be  eligible  to  the  presidency. 
We  can  join  the  young  in  restraming  our 
government  from  undertaking  to  police  the 
world  Instead  of  bringing  hope  and  health 
to  the  poor. 

If  we  can  check  our  rush  Into  imperialism 
we  have  the  resources  to  educate  every  Amer- 
ican for  profitable  employment  even  in  our 
ever  more  automated  and  computerized  so- 
ciety. We  have  been  clever  and  generous 
enough  to  spread  the  benefits  of  our  inven- 
tiveness, enterprise,  and  skill  to  80  percent 
of  our  people — the  greatest  achievement  In 
economic  history;  we  are  learning  to  let 
consumption  keep  up  with  production. 

Two  more  generations,  given  enlightened 
leadership  In  government  and  industry,  may 
reduce  the  impoverished  20  percent  to  15 
percent,  to  10  percent  to  6  percent  to  zero. 
That  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  .^mos  and 
Isaiah;  It  would  be  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

And  what  can  you  privileged  youngsters 
do?  First,  continue  to  study.  It  is  not  true 
that  education  will  merely  plunge  you  Into  a 
coaisening  race  for  materltU  rewards:  It  will 
enlarge  your  understanding  and  make  you 
more  patient  with  complex  problems,  and 
the  ^shortcomings  of  men. 

Study  the  roots  of  our  crime  and  corrup- 
tion, our  economic  Inequities,  and  our  polit- 
ical failures,  see  bow  etrong  those  roots  are 
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In  the  processes  of  biology,  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  in  the  centuries  of  history. 

Reconcile  yourselves  to  modest  and  grad- 
ual Improvements  after  your  proposals  have 
faced  the  necessary  test  of  conservative  re- 
sistance. Continue  to  express  your  dissent 
and  your  needs,  but  remember  to  remain 
civilized,  for  you  will  sorely  miss  civilization 
If  It  Is  sacrificed  In  the  turbulence  of  change. 
BewEkre  of  those  who  take  their  vocabu- 
laries from  privies;  they  are  trying  to  cover 
up  their  lack  of  confidence  In  their  own  man- 
hood by  leveling  you  with  themselves.  Wear 
your  hair  axid  your  feet  as  you  like,  but  keep 
them  clean,  and  do  not  add  to  the  pollution 
at  the  air.  Watch  your  sexual  freedom  that 
it  should  bring  no  hurt  to  others  or  your- 
self, liastlng  affection — the  most  precious  gift 
of  life — is  rarely  won  by  hasty  accommoda- 
tion to  irresponsible  desire. 

Do  not  let  the  pessimism  of  contemporary 
thought  darken  your  spirits;  this  is  the  pass- 
ing mood  of  a  transitional  age,  when  we  have 
waged  shamefully  barbarous  war,  when  the 
blackest  sins  of  our  history  demand  atone- 
ment and  when  some  of  our  fairest  myths 
have  faded  and  left  a  somber  emptiness 
where  once  they  chastened  our  conduct  and 
warmed  our  hearts.  Do  not  yield  to  the  mech- 
anisya  philosophy  that  grew  from  a  phys- 
ics Iqjig  since  rejected  by  physicists;  man 
can  make  marvelous  machines,  but  he  Is  not 
a  machine;  let  not  the  work  of  your  hands 
conceal  the  miracle  of  your  minds.  Every  one 
of  you  Is  a  mystery  of  rational  consciousness; 
every  girl  among  you  is  a  temple  and  glory 
of  creative  life. 

Do  not  believe  those  dispirited  spirits  who 
call  progress  a  delusion;  progress  is  intermit- 
tent, but  It  is  real.  A  hundred  advances  that 
I  pled  for  in  my  youth — like  higher  wages, 
more  humane  employment,  governmental 
checks  on  private  Industry,  the  partial  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  through  the  welfare  state, 
the  spread  of  comfort  and  leisure,  the  exten- 
sion of  education,  the  multiplication  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  freedom  of  .speech, 
.issemblage.  and  the  press,  the  access  of  ev- 
ery American  to  the  ballot,  to  public  office,  to 
the  professions,  to»the  Supreme  Court — all 
these  have  become  accepted  parts  of  the 
-American  system  since  my  wife,  Ariel,  and  I 
agitated  for  them  in  our  political  puberty.  If 
the  founders  of  our  republic  could  return 
from  their  graves  they  would  marvel  at  our 
advances,  and  would  brand  our  pessimists  as 
ingrates  whining  because  perfection  has  not 
been  laid  at  their  feet. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  solve,  or  dissolve, 
within  the  limits  of  our  nature,  one  after  an- 
other of  the  problems  that  harass  us  today. 
Already  our  government,  through  a  maze  of 
difficulties.  Is  seeking  to  end  a  disastrous  war. 
Our  ethnic  minorities  -Rill  enter  in  ever 
greater  nimiber  into  our  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities;  they  will  get  the 
courses  that  their  pride  may  claim,  and  those 
that  their  adjustment  to  technology  requires; 
they  will  rise  in  industry,  in  the  professions, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  public  of- 
fice; they  will  become  established  parts  of  the 
American  scene  as  did  our  German -Ameri- 
cans, our  Irish-Americans,  our  Italian-Amer- 
icans, our  Polish-Americans,  our  Jewish- 
Americans,  even  a  Prench-Canadian-Amcri- 
can  like  me. 

And,  like  their  predecessors,  they  will  lower 
their  birth  rate  as  they  raise  their  Income; 
and  the  urban  ghettoes  will  reUeve  their 
pressure  and  their  poverty  by  following  a 
hundred  outlets  into  American  life.  It  will 
take  more  time  and  patience  than  before,  but 
it  will  come,  or  America  will  lose  Its  meaning 
in  the  history  and  inspirations  of  htmianlty. 


and  shocking  concerned  people  through- 
out the  world. 

Many  of  us  In  the  Senate  have  been 
quite  active  in  trying  to  bring  some  relief 
to  the  thousands  of  helpless  people  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  this  civil  war. 

Bringing  medical  supplies  and  food 
through  international  relief  organiza- 
tions to  the  Biafrans  has  to  some  degree 
relieved  the  enormous  sufferings. 

But  yet  the  death  toll  mounts,  stories 
stm  are  reported  of  the  massive  suffer- 
ing that  exists  within  the  Blafran  com- 
munity. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  first  hand  account 
of  the  actual  situation,  Mr.  Sherman 
Stock,  a  member  of  my  staff  traveled  to 
Nigeria-Biafra  earlier  this  year. 

His  report  to  me  was  very  enlightening 
while  at  the  same  time  quite  depressing. 
The  experiences  that  he  encountered  and 
the  misery  that  he  witnessed  heightened 
my  concern  over  this  matter. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Stock  has  spoken  widely  to  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  in  Wisconsin  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  Biaf  ra. 
In  addition  to  his  articulate  accoimts, 
Mr.  Stock  took  many  pictures  that  make 
his  lectures  even  more  meaningful. 

Recently,  Mr.  Stock  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "Biafra  at  2:  A  First  Hand  Re- 
port on  How  It  Survives"  which  appeared 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  highly  informa- 
tive article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Biafra  at  2:  A  First  Hand  Report  on  How 
It  Survives 
(By  Sherman  E.  Stock) 
The  converted  Super  Constellation  flew 
northward  in  sunlight  above  a  heavy  cover 
of  turbulent  clouds  that  marked  the  start 
of  the  west  African  rainy  season.  We  were 
carrying  a  cargo  of  30,000  pounds  of  cod 
ilver  oil  from  the  tiny  Portuguese  island  of 
Sao  Tome  to  the  ragged  remnants  of  the 
Republic  of  Biafra .  I  was  on  assignment  from 
the  office  of  Sen.  Qaylord  Nelson  to  observe 
relief  operations  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  role  of  the  United  States  In 
alleviating  reported  mass  starvation.  I  also 
had  a  personal  reason  for  making  this 
journey. 

While  returning  home  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  fotir  years  ago.  I  had  met  a  Nigerian 
education  official,  Godwin  Chlmaroke,  who 
was  on  a  tour  of  cities.  Including  Milwaukee. 
I  recalled  favorable  reports  about  Nigeria,  a 
former  British  colonv  considered  a  model 
among  emerging  nations.  However.  Chlma- 
roke spoke  with  great  emotion  and  bitterness 
of  internal  troubles  which  threatened  to 
erupt  Into  major  violence. 

We  spent  much  time  together  during  his 
several  days  In  Milwaukee,  parted  as  good 
friends  and  agreed  to  correspond  regularly. 
In  the  next  few  months  occasional  news 
stories  cited  instances  of  Nigerian  discord. 
But  events  moved  rapidly  after  the  June. 
1966,  massacre  of  thousands  of  Chlmaroke's 
Ibo  tribesmen.  Within  a  few  months  the  Iboe 
established  the  Republic  of  Biafra  in  eastern 
Nigeria.  Civil  war  followed. 


MISSION  TO  BIAFRA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
years,  the  Nlgerian-Biafran  controversy 
has  continued  taking  thousands  of  lives 


total  desperation 

All  but  a  few  of  my  letters  to  Chimaroke 
were  retume<l.  Two  of  his  reached  me.  Both 
struck  a  note  of  total  desperation.  The  last 
arrived  in  May,  1967. 

Now,  about  two  years  later,  here  I  was 
crouched  behind  the  pilot  of  a  relief  flight 
Into  jaiafra  In  search  of  a  highway  which 


served  as  an  airstrip  and  the  only  entrance 
to  the  country. 

Two-thirds  of  the  375  mile  flight  was  over 
International  waters.  The  remainder  tra- 
versed Nigerian  controlled  territory,  where 
gunboats,  antiaircraft  weapons,  MIO  fighters 
and  nyushln  bombers  regularly  assaulted 
the  food  flights.  All  the  relief  aircraft  had 
sustained  damage.  Pour  had  been  destroyed 

Ours  was  the  first  flight  of  the  day.  It  was 
timed  to  get  us  to  Biafra  In  the  first  minutes 
of  darkness. 

We  approached  the  African  coast  at  15,000 
feet,  which  was  considered  safe  from  ground 
fire.  However,  a  faulty  radar  forced  us  to 
seek  concealment  from  Nigerian  aircraft  In 
the  tropical  storm  rising  below.  The  tur- 
bulence proved  too  great,  compelling  us  to 
risk  descending  below  the  clouds.  We  broke 
out  directly  over  the  coast.  The  Niger  river 
delta  and  its  tangle  of  outlets  to  the  sea 
were  clearly  In  view.  A  gunboat  was  below 
to  our  right.  It  did  not  fire. 

As  we  moved  inland,  night  swallowed  the 
shapes  and  forms  below.  Only  a  geometric 
pattern  of  tiny  refugees  campfires  Interrupt- 
ed the  darkness.  Somewhere  down  there  was 
the  Ull  airstrip.  I  wondered  how  we  could 
find  it  without  Ughts  or  radar  while  main- 
taining radio  silence. 

twenty  seconds  op  light 
After  what  seemed  an  Interminable  length 
of  time,  a  radio  voice  from  the  ground  broke 
the  silence  to  tell  us  that  we  were  approach- 
ing sUghtly  to  the  right.  The  pilot  Immedl- 
ately  made  a  steep,  descending  bank  to  the 
left.  Within  a  few  seconds  two  long  strings 
of  lights  flashed  on  for  20  seconds;  any  long- 
er time  would  allow  the  crew  of  the  Nigerian 
bomber  that  circled  the  field  each  night 
enough  time  to  lock  In  on  a  target.  If  we 
weren't  on  the  ground  before  the  lights  went 
out,  we  would  be  forced  to  pull  up  for  an- 
other approach.  Our  powered  landing  was 
rough,  a  little  off  center,  but  within  the  al- 
lotted time. 

The  unloading  operation  was  a  marvel  of 
efficiency.  The  plane  was  in  the  air  again  in 
15  minutes.  It  would  fly  three  missions  that 
night. 

I  was  taken  through  several  military  check 
points  to  a  converted  group  of  farm  buildings 
called  "state  house." 

My  appearance  there  caused  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  since  I  was  expected  to  arrive 
with  a  group  from  the  United  States  senate. 
Maj.  Akabogo.  officer  In  charge,  moved  to  put 
me  on  a  flight  for  immediate  deportation. 
However,  I  convinced  him  it  would  be  better 
to  release  me  to  the  Holy  Ghost  missionaries 
untu  the  situation  was  clarified.  As  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  airfield  for  the  mission  at 
Ibl.  two  soldiers  appeared,  telling  me  I  must 
be  returned  to  the  state  house.  We  went  im- 
mediately. 

The  major  wore  a  grave  expression.  A  de- 
cision had  been  made  by  a  higher  authority 
that  I  must  be  "looked  after  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

AN  EARLY  CALLKB 

I  was  taken  to  a  sparsely  furnished  room, 
which  they  referred  to  as  the  "VIP  lounge." 
It  was  llliunlnated  by  a  dim  kerosene  lamp 
around  which  a  cloud  of  Insects  orbited.  I 
was  to  spend  the  next  eight  or  nine  hours 
In  the  semi-darkness  alternating  dozing  and 
chain  smoking.  Occasionally  someone  dashed 
In  to  extinguish  the  lamp  when  an  unfamil- 
iar aircraft  was  overhead.  The  airfield,  a  mile 
away,  was  bombed  during  the  night. 

About  4:30  ajn.,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
protocol  assistant  to  the  head  of  state.  He 
had  been  routed  out  of  bed  to  take  personal 
charge  of  my  case.  He  apologized  for  my  long 
wait  and  Informed  me  I  would  be  taken  to 
Umudlka  where  I  would  be  boused  as  "a 
guest  of  the  government."  He  was  sure  my 
situation  would  be  clarified  later  that  day 
so  that  I  could  be  properly  "programed,"  a 
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term  I  was  to  hear  many  times  during  my 
nine  day  stay. 

As  we  started  our  50  mile  Journey  the  early 
morning  Ught  was  brightening  the  eastern 
sky.  The  last  of  the  night's  relief  filghts 
roared  overhead  toward  the  safety  of  Sao 
Tome.  Literally  thousands  of  refugees  clothed 
in  tatters  lined  both  sides  of  the  road  mak- 
ing their  way  to  feeding  stations. 

I  burdened  my  host  with  a  steady  stream 
of  questions  about  his  country,  until  I  real- 
ized he  was  exhausted,  as  I  was  also.  But 
I  had  one  more  question.  Did  he  know  a  man 
named  Chlmaroke? 

"Ah,  yes,  Godwin,"  he  replied,  "I'll  notify 
him  to  come  to  Umudika  tomorrow." 

After  I  had  slept  for  a  few  hours,  the  proto- 
col assistant  returned  with  the  distressing 
news  that  my  '.'status"  had  not  been  "clari- 
fied." The  government  of  Biafra,  I  learned, 
had  In  its  short  existence  developed  Its  red 
tape  to  a  fine  art.  In  the  absence  of  certain 
correspondence,  I  could  not  be  programed. 
My  credentials  identifying  me  as  an  employe 
of  the  senate  were  accepted  as  proof  of  iden- 
tity but  word  bad  to  come  through  channels. 
Sorry.  Until  then  I  would  have  to  stay  at 
Umudlka.  How  long?  Possibly  several  days. 
Could  I  leave  the  fenced-in  compound?  No. 
Why  was  the  gate  guarded  by  armed  soldiers? 
For  my  protection.  Was  I  a  prisoner?  Cer- 
tainly not!  It  was  hard  to  tell  the  difference. 

With  no  access  to  an  American  consular 
office  and  no  means  of  communicating  with 
anyone,  I  settled  down  with  a  book  which  I 
found  there.  I  anticipated  a  long  wait. 

It  was  a  hot  day.  I  read,  slept  and  took  a 
stroll  around  the  compound.  The  serenity  was 
interrupted  once  by  an  alx  raid.  A  Jet  air- 
craft, flying  at  the  tree  top  level,  flashed 
past. 

RAN   guerrilla    SCHOOL 

In  late  afternoon  three  tall,  bearded  sol- 
diers in  camouflage  uniforms  arrived.  The 
tallest  one  stepped  forward,  g;rlnned  broadly 
and  grabbed  my  shoulders.  I  stared  at  him. 
The  uniform,  the  beard  and  a  50  pound 
weight  loss  had  altered  his  appearance — It 
was  Chlmaroke. 

We  talked  and  drank  palm  wine  until  far 
Into  the  night.  He  was  too  old  (41)  for  com- 
pulsory military  service,  but  he  had  volun- 
teered. He  was  the  captain  In  charge  of  the 
guerrilla  warfare  school  (BOFF — Blafran  Or- 
ganization of  Freedom  Fighters) .  He  had  been 
wounded  In  one  of  many  encounters  with  the 
enemy. 

He  had  vouched  for  me  at  security  head- 
quarters. I  was  free  to  go  wherever  I  pleased, 
although  I  could  not  yet  be  programed. 

Next  morning  I  was  taken  by  government 
vehicle  to  St.  Flnbar's  Catholic  church  In 
Umuahla.  For  the  next  six  days  I  traveled 
by  whatever  means  I  could  obtain  to  all  parts 
of  the  country — sleeping  wherever  I  hap- 
pened to  end  the  day,  visiting  vlllagea,  refu- 
gee centers,  hospitals  and  missions.  I  was 
able  to  meet  and  talk  to  ordinary  Biafrans 
and  to  the  personnel  of  the  various  relief 
organizations. 

The  people  were  bombed  and  strafed,  111 
clothed,  ill  fed  and  constantly  on  the  move  in 
advance  of  the  Nigerians,  who  occupied  nine- 
tenths  of  Binfra.  They  once  had  one  of  the 
most  progressive  cultures  In  Africa  and  now 
Uve  without  sanitation,  running  water,  or 
other  modern  lacllities — still,  I  found  them 
united  in  their  cause  of  Independence.  I  re- 
peatedly heard  the  wish:  "If  Biafra  dies,  I 
want  to  die  with  It." 

DAILY  TOLL   CUT  TO    1,000 

The  relief  operations  were  amazingly  effi- 
cient. About  1,500  feeding  centers  were  op- 
erating. They  accommodated  up  to  two  mil- 
lion people  dally.  This  does  not  mean  that 
each  person  receives  three  meals  a  day.  If 
the  night  flights  were  uninterrupted  by 
bombings  or  bad  weather  It  could  mean  they 
would  receive  one  meal  every  second  or  third 


day.  There  were  some  six  to  nine  million 
people  in  the  besieged  country. 

Deaths  by  s'.arvation  had  been  drastically 
reduced  by  thefe  humanitarian  efforts  of 
Carltas  Internatlonalls  ^patholic  Relief  V; 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  (interdenom- 
inational) and  the  International  Red  Cross, 
Jewish  groups  also  contributed  substantially 
to  the  Joint  relief  effort. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  10,000  people  were  dy- 
ing each  day.  Estimates  of  the  total  civilian 
dead  since  the  start  of  the  war  ranged  be- 
tween one  and  one-half  to  two  million. 
Daily  deaths  were  now  less  than  1,000 — 
mostly  children. 

My  most  vivid  memories  are  of  the  children. 
The  Ibo  culture  once  centered  around  them. 
They  were  the  future.  Now  they  are  In  com- 
I)etitlon  with  adults  to  sustain  their  lives. 
They  arc  orphaned  and  they  are  abandoned. 
Missionaries  report  that  relief  food  Is  taken 
from  them — sometimes  by  a  starving  parent. 
The  greatest  killer  and  maimer  of  children 
is  kwnshlorkor — the  disease  caused  by  a  lack 
of  protein.  Bellies  bloated,  arms  and  legs 
like  sticks,  their  skin  split  and  weeping  a 
clear  fluid,  they  lie  motionless  waiting  for 
food  or  death.  If  they  do  receive  protein  they 
can  recover  to  a  point,  but  the  damage  to 
the  heart,  liver  and  brain  cannot  be  fully 
repaired.  Most  doctors  feel  an  entire  genera- 
tion will  be  lost. 

A  quote  from  a  missionary  priest,  Father 
Cunningham,  typifies  the  depth  of  frustra- 
tion among  the  doctors,  missionaries  and 
other  relief  personnel:  "We  can't  feed  them 
all.  Perhaps  what  we  should  do  is  feed  only 
those  who  have  the  best  chance  of  sur- 
vival— say,  those  over  10  years  and  under  40. 
Then  maybe  we  could  Insure  the  survival  of 
the  race.  But,  of  course,  we  can't  do  that. 
God  help  us. 

Many  stories  of  dedication  and  heroism 
among  the  missionaries  and  other  relief  peo- 
ple were  told  to  me : 

Father  McOlade  was  captured  by  the  Ni- 
gerians. He  wp"!  beaten  and  all  his  fingers 
were  broken.  I  was  told.  He  was  dejjorted  to 
Ireland.  He  returned  after  four  months  in 
the  hospital.  He  was  later  hit  by  shrapnel. 
A  protestant  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken, 
risked  his  life  by  running  in  front  of  a  relief 
plane  to  stop  It  from  crashing  Into  a  fresh 
bomb  crater. 

Father  Doheny  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  to  a  feeding  station  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Nigerian  lines.  I  didn't  go. 

Father  Udo.  an  African  priest,  was  killed 
by  bomb  fragments  while  on  his  motorcycle 
delivering  food  to  a  needy  family,  on  the  day 
I  was  to  meet  him. 

DAILY  BOMBINGS 

Although  the  bombings  and  strafings  ac- 
count for  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
Blafran  deaths,  they  keep  the  people  In  con- 
stant anxiety.  While  I  was  in  the  country 
there  were  dally  attacks.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  five  deaths  at  Umudlka  when  a 
residential  area  was  hit  by  MIO  rocket  fire; 
19  at  a  refugee  center  at  Ikot  Ekpene  by 
straflng  and  49  in  the  marketplace  at 
Umuahla. 

As  I  viewed  these  and  other  attack  sites, 
I  recalled  a  story  I  had  clipped  from  the 
Times  of  London  a  few  days  earlier.  It  quoted 
a  British  member  of  parliament,  John  H. 
Cordle,  as  saying:  "Everyone  who  has  ever 
met  him  knows  that  Gen.  Gowon  (Nigerian 
head  of  state)  Is  an  honorable  man.  He  has 
consistently  said  that  he  has  given  instruc- 
tions that  his  air  force  Is  only  to  bomb  mili- 
tary targets." 

On  the  same  page,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  of  Har- 
vard university,  who  had  been  to  Biafra  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  observed  that  "hospitals, 
schools,  refugee  camps,  and  markets  have 
been  and  are  being  systematically  attacked 
by  the  Nigerian  air  force."  I  wished  I  could 
have  taken  Mr.  Cordle  on  a  fast  tour  of  the 
country. 


While  I  did  not  starve,  as  many  Biafrans 

do.  food,  water  and  sanitation  were  a  prob- 
lem for  me.  Hov/ever,  I  managed  to  eat  some- 
thing each  day,  mostly  at  missions.  One 
night  I  stopped  at  a  Jungle  campflre  seeking 
directions.  I  was  offered  p&rt  of  the  Biafrans' 
meager  supper — which  looked  like  a  pan- 
cake covered  with  caviar.  It  was  bitter  tast- 
ing. I  found  It  was  made  from  grated  casava 
(a  root)  and  covered  witli  roasted,  pulver- 
ized beetles. 

I  avoided  all  use  of  water,  which  had  a 
multitude  of  living  creatures  swimming  on 
and  through  It.  I  bathed  only  when  It  rained 
r.nd  drank  palm  wine  or  hot  tea  when  avail- 
able. One  very  hot  day  a  priest  miractilously 
produced  a  bottle  of  warm  Gabonese  beer. 
It  was  tremendous. 

By  the  sixth  day  I  had  been  to  virtually 
all  parts  of  the  tiny  country.  I  had  visited 
hospitals,  refugee  camps,  missions  and  vil- 
lages. I  felt  I  had  accomplished  my  purpose 
for  being  there,  so  I  decided  to  leave.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  not  yet  been 
programed. 

PROGRAMED   at   LAST 

Chlmaroke,  who  had  kept  track  of  my 
meandering  and  had  sometimes  secured 
transportation  for  me,  agreed  to  get  nie  to 
Ull.  He  had  been  able  to  catch  up  with  me 
every  night  except  one  when  his  vehicle  was 
damaged  In  a  strafing.  He  often  brought  In- 
teresting companions  along.  Tlie  discussions 
generally  centered  on  tiie  war  and  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  their  country  alter 
they  had  won  It.  There  was  never  doubt  ex- 
pressed about  the  latter  point. 

We  commenced  our  trip  to  Ull  the  next 
day.  Near  the  city  of  Orlu  we  were  detained  at 
a  roadblock.  In  a  short  time  a  delighted 
protocol  assistant  arrived  to  Inform  me  I  had 
finally  been  cleared  and  programed. 

We  were  only  a  few  miles  from  the  airfield. 
I  was  hot,  tired,  hungry,  grimy  and  nervous. 
I  wanted  to  leave.  However,  Chlmaroke  felt 
his  government  might  consider  It  in  insult 
if  I  left  after  all  the  trouble  It  had  gone  to. 
I  spent  the  night  at  Umudlka. 

The  next  three  days  were  busy.  I  met  In- 
dividually with  cabinet  officers,  the  chief 
Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  head  of 
the  consul tlve  assembly  and  Col.  OJukwu,  the 
head  of  state.  I  was  also  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  cabinet  officers.  It 
was  the  best  meal  I  had  In  Biafra. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  their 
leadership.  They  were  articulate  and  well 
educated,  many  with  advanced  degrees  from 
United  States  universities. 

The  six  days  I  spent  on  my  own  proved 
a  good  base  for  the  government  "program" 
for  my  visit.  Although  the  officials  were  obvi- 
ously sincere,  their  message  was  hard  sell. 
It  could  easily  have  caused  disbelief.  If  I 
hadn't  already  substantiated  on  my  own  that 
what  they  were  telling  me  was  fact.  When 
I  left  for  Ull  the  second  time  I  felt  I  had  a 
well  rounded  understanding  of  the  country. 
Its  leaders,  its  people  and  its  problems. 

LEFT    TO   DARKNESS 

On  my  arrival  at  state  house  this  time,  I 
was  welcomed  by  a  smiling,  good  humored 
Maj.  Akabogo.  He  ushered  me  Into  his  office 
and  psinted  out  where  a  20  mm.  cannon  shell 
fired  by  a  MIG  had  blasted  through  the  roof 
and  shattered  the  chair  In  front  of  his  desk 
that  afternoon.  He  provided  me  with  his  per- 
sonal car  and  driver  for  the  short  ride  to  Ull. 

My  exit  vehicle  was  an  American  Globe- 
master,  with  an  American  crew.  I  stood  be- 
hind the  pilot,  gripping  his  backrest  on  take- 
.  off.  As  we  banked  to  turn  south  the  lights  of 
the  airstrip  flashed  on  briefly  as  another 
Globemaster  touched  down.  The  Jimgle  re- 
turned to  darkness.  I  thought  of  Chlmaroke 
and  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  crowded 
around  the  campfires  below — and  I  prayed 
they  would  all  find  a  better  day. 
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A  WILD  PITCH  ON  FREE 
CHOICE  TV 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  mlsln- 
fonnation  circulated  about  subscription 
television — free  choice  TV. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  press  can  fall 
into  this  trap — as  was  illustrated  by  a 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  13,  1969. 

I  am  sure  the  reporter  was  trying  to 
develop  an  "enterprise  story"  in  regard 
to  the  future  effect  of  free  choice  TV  on 
sports,  but  apparently  the  people  he  in- 
tenlewed  had  less  than  perfect  under- 
standing of  STV,  as  the  quotes  indicate. 

The  article,  entitled  "Sports  Ready  to 
Collect  on  Pay-TV,"  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  the  arrival  of  free  choice 
TV  would  mean  that  sports  events  now 
shown  on  conventional  television  will 
eventually  be  broadcast  as  pay  TV  fare. 

Dick  Bailey,  Sr.,  president  of  the 
Hughes  Sports  Network,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  "free  TV  will  have  to  worry 
Sbout'Ioaing  sports  to  pay  TV." 
'  These'views,  however,  do  not  jibe  with 
the  facts.  As  Joseph  S.  Wright,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
stated  last  week: 

Regulations  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  assure  sports 
fans  that  subscription  television  cannot  pre- 
empt sports  events  regularly  seen  on  com- 
mercial TV  today. 

Wright  said  that  STV  poses  no  threat 
to  coverage  of  sports  events  by  conven- 
tional television. 

Mr.  Wright  noted  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
adopted  a  rule  that  prohibits  STV — or 
free  choice  TV — from  broadcasting  a 
sports  event  that  was  regularly  televised 
in  the  community  within  a  preceding 
2-year  period. 

However,  he  also  pointed  out  that  the 
FCC  had  gone  even  further  in  spelling 
out  its  views.  In  a  recent  FCC  "fact 
sheet"  publication,  the  Commission  said 
it  "does  not  intend  to  create  new  mar- 
kets for  owners  of  televising  rights  of 
sports  events,"  adding  that  if  it  detected 
a  move  in  this  direction,  it  would  "take 
appropriate  action,  which  might  include 
increasing  the  sports  rule  standard  from 
2  to  5  years." 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  intention  of  the 
FCC  is  quite  clear.  The  Commission  in 
no  way  intends  to  interfere  with  or  In- 
hibit the  operation  of  existing  commer- 
cial TV  sports  programing.  And  it  in- 
tends to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pro- 
hibit STV  from  taking  over  broadcast- 
ing of  these  programs. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  correctly  in- 
form the  news  sources  quoted  by  the 
Washington  Post  is  to  make  available 
the  fact  sheet  recently  produced  by  the 
FCC  with  regard  to  STV. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  Jime  13,  1969, 
article  from  the  Washington  Post 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record.  I  fur- 
ther ask  that  the  "Fact  Sheet"  Issued 
by  the  FCC  be  printed  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  news  article,  so  that  no  fur- 
ther misunderstanding  will  continue 
with  regard  to  sports  and  subscription 
television. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  13, 
1969] 
Sports  Re.\dt  To  Colusct  on  Pay  TV 
The  prospect  of  a  bountiful  new  source  of 
revenue  for  sports  came  closer  to  realization 
following  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission order  yesterday  permitting  the  start 
of  pay  television. 

There  are  legal,  technical  and  other  ob- 
.••tacles  to  be  overcome  before  the  house- 
holder win  be  asked  to  pay  for  his  television 
fare,  but  Dick  Bailey  Sr.,  president  of  the 
Hughes  Sports  Network,  said,  "It  Is  coming, 
there  Is  no  use  fighting  it." 

Art  Modell,  president  of  the  National 
Footbsai  League,  said,  "I  believe  it  Is  'way, 
'way  off  for  pro  football.  We're  married  to 
free  TV,  except  for  a  special  game  or  two. 
I  could  understand  pay  TV  in  an  area  which 
has  been  blacked  out  of  free  TV  during  post- 
season games." 

Harry  Markson,  director  of  boxing  for  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  said,  "We  will  be  most 
Interested  In  the  developments  of  pay  TV." 
The  Garden  recently  contracted  to  show 
125  sports  events  on  conununlty  antenna  tele- 
vision over  a  one-year  period,  Including  all 
the  games  of  the  New  York  Knickerbockers 
and  New  York  Rangers. 

Baseball  Conunlssioner  Bowie  Kuhn  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Pro  football  already  has  made  provisions 
for  pay  TV  in  the  merger  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  leagues  which  takes  full  effect 
in  1970. 

With  most  stadiums  already  plasrlng  to 
capacity  crowds  and  negotiations  for  regu- 
lar Sunday  game  telecasts  reaching  the  chok- 
ing price,  pro  football  recently  went  to 
prime-time  Monday  night  telecasts  for  1970 
to  raise  an  extra  $8  million  in  revenue. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger  between  the 
American  and  National  football  leagues,  in 
1966,  owner  Ralph  Wilson  of  the  Buffalo  Bills 
estimated  that  pay  television  of  the  Super 
Bowl  could  mean  $25  million  to  $30  million 
in  revenue  for  a  game  that  now  brings  in 
$2.5  million  from  free  TV. 

"Wilson  is  probably  right,"  president  Bailey 
of  the  Hughes  Sports  Network  said  yester- 
day. "If  I  had  not  sold  this  network  to 
Howard  Hughes.  I  know  I  would  be  going  into 
pay  TV  now  instead  of  bucking  the  three 
conventional  networks. 

"Only  Mr.  Hughes  can  say  what  we  will  do 
now.  He  makes  the  decisions." 

Bailey  revealed  that  the  Hughes  network 
bid  on  the  13  Monday  night  telecasts  for 
1970,  which  went  to  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

"We  did  not  bid  lower  than  ABC,"  Bailey 
said  'There  were  other  circumstances." 

Bailey  added,  "There  is  a  new  era  coming 
and  a  lot  of  people  will  be  scrambling  to  get 
into  it.  Free  TV  will  have  to  worry  about  los- 
ing sports  to  pay  TV." 

But  not  for  two  years  because  sports  events 
regularly  shown  on  free  TV  cannot  make 
the  switch  to  pay  TV  until  that  much  time 
has  elapsed  under  the  projected  regulations. 

(Prom  the  Federal   Communications  Com- 
mission Fact  Sheet,  May  1969  J 

ST7B3CRIPTION    TELBVISION     (STV    OK    PAT    TV) 

WHAT  rr  IS 
Pay  TV  is  the  term  used  to  describe  a 
television  station  that  sends  out  over  the 
air  a  scrambled  visual  and  auditory  signal 
which  may  be  received  in  intelligible  form 
only  by  those  who  pay  a  fee.  A  person  who 
tunes  In  his  television  set  to  the  channel  on 
which  the  station  operates  will  see  a  scram- 
bled picture  and  hear  scrambled  sound  un- 
less he  has  an  unscrambling  device  (some- 
times called  a  decoder)  attached  to  his  set. 
If  he  has  a  decoder  attached  and  wishes  to 
see  a  particular  pay  TV  program,  he  actuates 
the  decoder  and  receives  the  program  In  un- 


scrambled form.  There  are  various  ways  of 
charging  for  the  program.  A  cash  box  may  be 
attached  to  the  decoder  Into  which  money 
must  be  Inserted  before  an  unscrambled  pic- 
ture  can  be  received.  Other  decoders  record 
the  fact  that  a  particular  program  has  been 
viewed.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  sub- 
scriber pays  for  what  the  recording  tape  in- 
dlcates  was  viewed  during  the  month. 

This  type  of  pay  TV  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  community  antenna  television 
systems  (CATV)  which.  In  a  broad  sense,  may 
also  be  called  pay  TV.  CATVs  pick  up  off  the 
air  the  signals  of  television  stations  and 
transmit  them  by  cable  to  the  homes  of  sub- 
scribers, either  immediately  after  they  are 
picked  up  off  the  air,  or  after  they  have  been 
picked  up  and  brought  by  microwave  relay 
to  the  conununlty  to  be  served.  Typically, 
CATVs  charge  for  connection  of  a  customer's 
TV  set  to  the  cable,  and  subsequently  charge 
a  flat  monthly  rate  for  the  service.  Originally, 
the  function  of  CATVs  was  to  bring  TV  pro- 
grams  to  communities  so  situated  that  resl- 
dents  could  not  pick  up  signals  off  the  air 
Some  CATVs  now.  In  addition  to  that  func-i 
tlon,  also  engage  in  so-called  "program 
origination."  This  means  that  in  addition  to 
carrying  the  programs  of  television  stations, 
they  also  send  over  the  cable  such  things 
as  time  and  weather  reports,  news  ticker 
service,  music,  stock  ticker  service,  local  live 
programming,  and  other  types  of  program- 
ming. The  question  of  whether  and  to  what 
extent  CATVs  should  be  permitted  or  re- 
quired to  engage  In  program  origination  is 
presently  under  study,  with  other  CATV 
problems,  in  Docket  No.  18397. 

PURPOSE    OF    PAT    TV 

The  purpose  of  pay  TV  Is  to  supplement 
present  conventional  television  service,  not 
to  replace  it.  The  rules  governing  the  service 
are  designed  to  achieve  that  end.  For  ex- 
ample, only  one  station  in  a  community  will 
be  authorized  to  engage  in  pay  TV  opera- 
tions (it  may  be  a  new  station  or  a  presently 
operating  station),  and  this  sole  authoriza- 
tion v.ill  be  granted  only  in  communities 
which,  in  addition  to  the  pay  TV  station. 
also  receive  conventional  commercial  TV 
service  from  at  least  four  stations.  (For 
purposes  of  the  rule,  educational  TV  stations 
are  not  counted.)  Since  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  pay  TV,  this  means  that 
if  residents  In  a  community  do  not  wish  to 
avaU  themselves  of  the  additional  choice  of 
programing  that  pay  TV  offers,  they  will  still 
have  at  least  four  conventional  commercial 
TV  stations  to  which  they  may  tune.  It  also 
means  that  in  a  community  that  receives, 
for  example,  only  one  or  two  or  three  con- 
ventional commercial  TV  searvices,  no  pay  TV 
will  be  authorized. 

Stating  that  a  pay  TV  authorization  for  a 
station  In  a  community  will  be  granted  only 
if  It  also  receives  conventional  service  from 
at  least  four  stations  does  not  mean  that  the 
four  conventional  services  must  be  from  TV 
stations  licensed  to  the  community  in  which 
pay  TV  is  authorized.  What  is  meant  is  that 
the  community  in  which  a  pay  TV  authori- 
zation will  be  granted  must  lie  within  the 
so  called  Grade  A  service  contours  of  four  or 
more  commercial  TV  stations  whether  they 
are  licensed  to  that  community  or  to  nearby 
communities.  Moreover,  stating  that  the 
community  must  He  within  the  Grade  A 
service  contours  of  at  least  four  conventional 
commercial  TV  stations  means  that  the  com- 
munity must  receive  at  least  four  services 
off  the  air.  Service  receJved  in  the  commu- 
nity by  way  of  CATV  is  not  counted. 

In  addition  to  this  rule,  other  rules  are 
also  designed  to  assure  that  pay  TV  will  be  a 
supplement  and  not  a  replacement  for  con- 
ventional TV  service.  Opponents  of  pay  TV 
had  argued  that  pay  TV  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  outbid  conventional  commercial  TV 
for  programs,  with  the  result  that  the  view- 
ing public  would  have  to  pay  for  programs 
that  they  formerly  saw  free.  This  gave  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  Commission  since 
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It  wished  to  make  sure  that  conventional  TV 
would  remain  a  viable  service  and  that  the 
great  investment  of  the  viewing  public  in 
television  sets,  purchased  in  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  receive  programs  from  con- 
ventional TV  stations,  would  not  be  nulli- 
fied. It  therefore  adopted  three  rules  de- 
signed to  prevent,  to  a  substantial  degree, 
so-called  "siphoning"  of  programing  from 
conventional  to  pay  TV. 

One  6uch  rule  prohibits  pay  TV  stations 
from  broadcasting  series-type  programs  with 
interconnected  plot  or  substantially  the 
same  cast  of  principal  characters  (e.g.,  Pey- 
ton Place,  Bonanza) .  Since  this  type  of  pro- 
gram forms  a  substantial  part  of  conven- 
tional TV  programing,  considerable  protec- 
tion against  siphoning  Is  afforded. 

Opponents  of  pay  TV  had  argued  that 
pay  TV  could  outbid  conventional  TV  for 
sports  events  with  the  result  that  viewers 
would  have  to  pay  for  seeing  such  events  as 
the  World  Series,  the  Rose  Bowl,  the  Super- 
bowl,  and  similar  programs  that  are  now 
seen  without  direct  charge.  A  rule  to  prohibit 
such  siphoning  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  Without  mentioning  Its  full  de- 
tails, generally  speaking  it  provides  that 
sports  events  which  have  been  regularly  seen 
on  conventional  television  In  a  community 
during  the  two  years  preceding  proposed  pay 
TV  broadcast  of  the  events  may  not  be 
shown  over  a  pay  TV  station  in  that  com- 
munity. 

Opponents  of  pay  TV  expressed  the  view 
that  this  rule  could  be  circtimvented  In  vari- 
ous ways.  For  example,  they  stated  that  the 
owner  of  telecasting  rights  to  a  sports  event 
could  keep  the  event  off  conventional  tele- 
vision for  two  years  and  thereafter  realize 
substantial  profits  by  showing  It  on  pay  TV. 
The  Commission  believes  that  this  would  be 
avoided  by  such  owners  and  by  pay  TV  sta- 
tions because  great  adverse  publicity  might 
be  generated  that  could  redound  to  their 
detriment.  In  any  event,  in  establishing  pay 
TV  service,  the  Commission  stated  that  it 
is  not  Its  Intent  to  create  new  markets  for 
owners  of  televising  rights  of  sports  events. 
It  said  that  it  would  keep  operations 
governed  by  this  aspect  of  the  pay  TV  rules 
under  careful  observation  and  If  it  detected 
any  untoward  trends  It  would  take  appro- 
priate action,  which  might  Include  Increas- 
ing the  sports  rule  standard  from  two  to  five 
years. 

Finally,  opponents  of  pay  TV  had  argued 
that  feature  films  are  of  growing  Importance 
in  conventional  TV  programing  and  that  pay 
TV  would  siphon  them  away.  It  apfjears  that, 
for  economic  reasons,  conventional  TV  sta- 
tions show  the  older  feature  films  but  cannot 
obtain  feature  films  only  recently  released 
in  motion  picture  theaters.  To  prevent 
siphoning  of  older  feature  films  from  conven- 
tional TV,  the  rules  governing  pay  TV  pro- 
vide that,  with  certain  exceptions,  feature 
films  shown  on  pay  TV  stations  must  not 
have  been  released  in  theaters  more  than  two 
years  before  pay  TV  showing.  This  means 
that,  generally  speaking,  feature  films  on  pay 
TV  must  be  current  films,  i.e.,  a  type  not 
generally  seen  on  conventional  TV. 

These  three  rules  should  substantially  pro- 
tect against  program  siphoning.  They  are 
not  designed  to  give  100%  protection  against 
siphoning  since  the  Commission  feels  that 
some  degree  of  competition  between  pay  TV 
and  conventional  TV  might  resiUt  In  benefit 
to  the  viewing  public. 

THE   CONCERN   OF  THEATER   OWNERS 

A  trial  over-the-air  pay  TV  operation  was 
carried  on  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  under 
Commission  authorization,  from  June  1962  to 
January  1969,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
Information  about  an  actual  pay  TV  opera- 
tion. The  Hartford  experience,  and  other  In- 
formation In  the  record  of  the  Commission's 
pay  TV  proceeding  (Docket  No.  11279) ,  sug- 
gest that  about  85%  of  pay  TV  program- 
ming will  consist  of  feature  films.  An  addi- 
tional amount  of  programming  Is  expected 


to  consist  of  sports  events  not  now  available 
on  conventional  TV.  (An  example  would  be 
the  showing  on  pay  TV  of  a  professional  foot- 
ball home  game  in  the  same  community 
where  the  game  is  being  played.  Such  games 
are  presently  blacked  out  to  protect  gate 
receipts  at  the  stadium.)  Under  th^^  ru'es 
adopted,  at  least  10%  of  pay  TV  program- 
ming must  consist  of  other  than  feature 
films  and  sports  events.  Conceivably,  this 
programming  might  consist  of  opera,  ballet, 
current  Broadway  plays,  educational,  or 
other  programming. 

The  fact  that  the  programming  of  pay  TV 
is  expected  to  consist  principally  of  current 
feature  films  is  undoubtedly  why  motion 
picture  theater  owners  are  concerned  about 
the  new  service.  However  (assuming  that  pay 
TV  will  catch  on  and  be  successful,  which 
is  not  certain),  the  Impact  of  pay  TV  on 
theaters  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  Pay 
TV  permits  the  public  to  have  three  methods 
of  viewing  motion  pictures:  (1>  theaters, 
(2)  pay  TV,  and  (3)  conventional  TV.  Gen- 
erally, the  first  two  would  provide  current 
picttires,  and  the  third,  older  feature  films. 
It  may  be  that  pay  TV  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional audience  since  many  pay  TV  sub- 
scribers might  be  persons  who  would  not 
have  gone  tq  a  theater  to  see  current  feature 
films  but  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  see  them 
in  their  own  homes. 

COSTS   OF   PAT   TV   TO    StJBSCRIBERS 

The  Hartford  trial  operators  were  pro- 
hibited from  selling  decoders  to  subscribers 
since  It  was  not  certain  that  a  permanent 
pay  TV  service  would  be  authorized  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  and  the  Commission  con- 
sidered It  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to 
let  people  purchase  decoders  which  they 
would  be  left  with  at  the  end  of  the  trial. 
For  this  reason,  decoders  were  rented  to  sub- 
scribers lor  about  75tf  a  week  (whether  the 
subscribers  viewed  any  programs  or  not). 
There  was  also  an  instaUation  fee  of  about 
$10  and,  finally,  per-program  charges  were 
collected. 

Because  It  is  not  sure  that  pay  TV  will  be 
successful,  the  Commission  has  adopted  a 
rule  that  decoders  must  be  rented  but  not 
sold  to  the  public,  so  that  if  a  pay  TV  opera- 
tion commences  and  then  subsequently  falls, 
the  public  will  not  be  left  with  decoders  that 
are  of  no  use. 

At  Hartford,  the  average  per-program  cost 
of  feature  films  (over  and  above  the  rental 
and  installation  charges)  was  slightly  over 
$1.00.  This  means  that  an  entire  famUy 
could  see  the  flUn  at  that  cost.  With  regard 
to  sporting  events,  heavyweight  title  fights 
at  the  time  of  the  Hartford  trial  were  not 
shown  on  conventional  TV.  Instead,  they 
were  shown  In  theaters  and  auditoriums  on 
closed-circuit  TV.  One  of  the  Llston-Clay 
fights  was  shown  on  theater  closed-circuit  TV 
at  Hartford  at  a  price  of  $5.00  per  person.  It 
was  also  shown  on  Hartford  pay  TV  for  a 
charge  of  $3.00.  A  survey  made  after  the  fight 
showed  that,  on  the  average,  nine  persons 
were  watching  each  subscriber's  set  tuned  to 
the  pay  TV  station. 

While  charges  for  pay  TV  are  as  yet  In- 
definite, the  Hartford  trial  may  give  some 
Indication  of  what  might  develop.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  market  place  win 
regulate  the  charges  that  are  made.  If  they 
are  too  high,  people  may  not  subscribe  and 
the  operation  may  fail. 

OTHER   PROGRAMING    AND    COMMERCIALS 

Present  Commission  rules  specify  the  mlnl- 
mtun  amount  of  programing  that  conven- 
tional TV  stations  must  carry  each  week.  Fay 
TV  stations  will  be  required  to  carry  at  least 
this  minimum  amount  of  conventional  pro- 
gramlM  in  addition  to  their  pay  TV  pro- 
gramln|v  In  other  words,  to  some  degree, 
pay  TV  stations  will  also  be  conventional  TV 
stations.  Jcommerclal  announcements  of  any 
kind  win  be  prohibited  during  pay  TV  pro- 
graming. They  will,  of  course,  be  permitted 
during  the  station's  conventional  program- 


ing. The  fact  that  pay  TV  will  havR  -lo 
commercials  means  th.it  proarnms  w'l!  be 
seen  without  interruptions  and  that  ftature 
films  win  not  be  edited  to  fit  into  t'.me  slots 
as  they  presently  are  In  conventional  trie- 
vision. 

PRESENT    STATC3   OE   PAT    TV 

The     Commission's     pay     TV     prutteUing 
(Docket  No.  11279)   commenced  in  1955.  On 
December  12,  1968,  the  Commission  itiuod  the 
Fourth  Report  and  Order  which  established 
over-the-air  pay  TV  as  a  retjular  fcior.drnrt 
service  and  adopted  rules  (other  th-^n  t'-cli- 
nlcal  standards)   governing  the  new  service. 
Ordinarily,  it  would  have  made  the  new  rules 
effective  shortly  after  the  date  of  adoption 
and  the  new  service  wotild  then  have  pone 
Into  e.Tect.  Recognizing,  however,  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
mission  made   the  rules  effective  June   12. 
1969.  six  montlis  after  the  date  of  adoption, 
so  that  there  would  be  ample  time  for  Con- 
gressional and  Judicial  review  of  its  action. 
To  date  the  Congress  has  not  acted.  However, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  the  Fourth  Report  and  Order,  the  National 
Association  of  Theatre  Owners  and  the  Joint 
Committee  Against  Toll  TV  (also  composed 
ol  theater  interests)  filed  an  appeal  with  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  appeal 
is  presently  pending  before  that  court. 

On  April  29,  1969,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Theatre  Owners  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Against  Toll  TV  filed  a  Joint  request 
with  the  Commission  asking  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  pay  TV  rules  be  stayed  until 
the  completion  of  Judicial  review.  In  the  al- 
ternative, they  requested  that,  if  the  rules 
are  permitted  to  become  effective  June  12, 
1969.  the  Commission  not  grant  any  pay  TV 
authorizations  until  the  completion  of  Ju- 
dicial review.  The  request  was  opposed  by 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation  and  Teco,  Inc., 
participants  in  the  Hartford  trial. 

On  May  21,  1969.  the  Commission  acted 
on  the  foregoing  pleadings.  It  denied  the 
request  to  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
rules.  However,  it  stated  that  it  would  not 
grant  pay  TV  authorizations  until  60  days 
after  the  Court  of  Appeals  Issues  its  decision. 
The  Commission  noted  that  an  important 
consideration  In  taking  this  action  was  that. 
In  accord  with  Its  previously  stated  purpose. 
It  would  assure  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  Congressional  review  in  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

In  the  Fourth  Report  and  Order  the  Com- 
mission stated  that  prior  to  June  12,  1969,  It 
would  adopt  rules  establishing  technical  op- 
erating standards  for  pay  TV  and  that  these 
rules,  like  the  rules  governing  all  other  as- 
pects of  pay  TV,  would  become  effective 
June  12,  1969.  It  also  stated  that  at  the  time 
that  technical  standards  were  adopted  It 
would  announce  what  Information  appli- 
cants would  be  required~-to  file  in  applica- 
tions for  p>ay  TV  authorizations.  It  said  that 
no  applications  could  be  filed  until  techni- 
cal standards  were  adopted.  In  its  Order  of 
May  21,  1969,  the  Commission  said  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  applications  will  not 
be  granted  until  60  days  after  completion 
of  Judicial  review  by  the  Circuit  Court  it  was 
not  necessarily  issuing  the  technical  stand- 
ards or  application  requirements  before 
June  12,  1969,  as  it  had  previously  planned 
to  do,  but  ttiat  they  would  be  forthcoming  as 
soon  as  possible. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XIX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  scientists 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  by 
the  changes  in  the  chemistrj'  of  the 
oceans — changes  caused  by  the  activities 
of  man  which  can  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  existing  structure  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal commimitles. 

The  Bermuda  petrel,  a  graceful  sea 
bird  which  nests  on  the  Bermuda  shore- 
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line  and  never  comes  Into  dlr^t  contact 
with  man  or  the  mainland,  Is  rapidly 
approaching  extinction.  Reproduction  by 
the  petrel  lias  declined  during  the  last  10 
years  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.25  percent. 
If  this  rate  continues,  reproduction  will 
fall  completely  by  1978. 

G.  M.  Woodwell,  of  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  in  Upton.  N.Y.,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Wurster  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  In  Stony  Brook,  have 
reported  that  persistent  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons, such  as  DDT,  are  the  cause 
of  this  decline  in  the  reproductive  suc- 
cess of  the  Bermuda  petrel  and  other 
carnivorous  birds. 
According  to  Dr.  Wurster: 
A  very  widespread,  perhaps  worldwide,  de- 
cline  axnong   many   species   of   carnivorous 
birds  is  apparent.  The  pattern  of  decline  Is 
characterized    by    reduced    success    In    re- 
production correlated  with  the  presence  of 
residues  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecti- 
cides—primarily  DDT.  Our  data  for  the  Ber- 
muda petrel  are  entirely  consistent  with  thU 
pattern. 
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Sirfce  the  Bermuda  petrel  is  apparent- 
fy  reached  by  the  effects  of  DDT.  this 
indicates  that  significant  amounts  of 
DDT  residues  are  being  passed  along  the 
food  chains  of  the  North  Atlantic.  This 
further  suggests  that  toxic  effects  may 
exist  not  only  among  carnivorous  and 
scavenging  birds,  but  also  among  diverse 
aquatic  animals,  Including  even  the 
oceanic  fisheries. 

Prom  his  studies  of  DDT  levels  in  the 
environment.  Woodwell  concludes: 

There  Is  every  reason  ...  to  expect  that 
DDT  alone  will  account  for  a  elgnlflcant 
degradation  of  oceanic  ecosystems.  Including 
the  oceanic  fisheries,  in  the  next  decades  un- 
less Its  use  In  places  where  It  can  contaminate 
the   living  systems  of  the  earth  Is  halted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the  bio- 
logical magnification  of  DDT— its  in- 
creasing concentration  progressively 
along  the  food  chains — if  it  is  used  any- 
where, freedom  of  contamination  to  liv- 
ing systems  of  our  earth  cannot  be  as- 
sured. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Woodwell  at  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  meeting  held  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,  and  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Science  magazine  by  Dr.  Charles  Wurster 
be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Chances  in  the  Chemistrt  or  the  Oceans: 

THE  Pattern  of  Ewtcts 
(By   O.   M.   WoodweU,   Biology   Department, 
Brookhaven   National  Laboratory.  Upton! 

Abstract:  The  changes  In  the  chemistry 
of  the  oceans  reported  by  Dr.  Ooldberg  can 
be  expected  to  reduce  the  structure  of  plant 
and  animal  communities  according  to  well- 
known  patterns.  The  changes  in  structure 
will  be  similar  to  those  observed  under  con- 
ditions of  accelerated  eutrophlcatlon  in 
fresh  water  lakes.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous changes  Involves  loss  of  highly 
specialized  top  carnivores  and  tbere  are 
ample  signs  that  avian  carnivores  are  dis- 
appearing now  from  oceanic  communities. 
The  present  losses  are  due  to  accumulations 
of  persistent  toxic  compounds,  especially 
DDT.  Evidence  suggests  that  at  current  rates 
of  use  DDT  residues  wlU  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate In  the  next  decades  to  levels  2 


to   3    times   current    levels,    affecting   even 
oceanic  fisheries. 

Dr.  Ooldberg  has  shown  conclu.sively  that 
the  chemistry  of  the  oceans  Is  changing  due 
to  the  activities  of  man.  The  changes  are 
many,  they  are  occurring  very  rapidly  If 
measured  by  the  lime  required  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  life,  and  their  effects,  although  pro- 
found in  some  Instances,  are  not  easily  ob- 
served. We  might  ask  what  can  be  said  about 
the  general  pattern  of  these  effects  on  living 
systems  and  their  significance. 

Prediction  of  the  specific  effects  on  natural 
communities  of  any  single  change  in  en- 
vironment is  usually  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible,  but  the  broad  pattern  of  changes 
brought  by  drastic  changes  in  environment 
such  as  these  that  Dr.  Ooldberg  has  outlined 
are  predictable.  They  are  similar  on  land 
and  in  water;  similar  In  all  natural  com- 
munities. 

The  basic  pattern  Is  one  of  simplification: 
progressive    reduction    of    the   stioicture   of 
natural  communities  as  the  disturbance  be- 
comes  more   severe;    a   shortening   of  food 
chains;    elimination   of  top  carnivores  and 
a  shift  toward  larger  numbers  of  a  few  kinds 
of  plants  and  animals  that  are  small  and 
have  rapid  rates  of  reproduction.  The  pat- 
tern Is  familiar  on  land  In  places  subject 
to  frequent  disturbance  such  as  roadsides, 
unstable   soils,   and   even   cultivated   lands, 
excluding  of  cotu'se  the  crops.  In  such  places 
plants   tend  to  be  low  In  stature,  rapidly 
growing,  and  to  have  rapid,  often  asexual, 
reproduction  as  well   as  other  characteris- 
tics that  make  them  particularly  successful 
under  adverse  conditions.  In  water  the  prob- 
lems of  accelerated  eutrophlcatlon  provide 
an  example  that  is  becoming  too  familiar. 
Here  enrichment  with  nutrients  causes  rapid 
growth  of  certain  small  plants,  ultimately 
changing   the   characteristics   of   the   water 
body    completely.   The   complex   food   webs 
that  In   fresh   water  once  supported   trout 
and  salmon  are  lost,  replaced  by  short  food 
chains   where   the   consumers   are   plant  or 
detritus  eaters  such  as  carp  or  mullet  or. 
In    the   worst   situations,   simply   anaerobic 
organisms  of   the   decay  food  chains.  Lake 
Erie  has  become  the  classical  example  al- 
though there  are  many  others.  Accelerated 
eutrophlcatlon  of  the  type  that  Dr.  Gold- 
berg's data  suggest  for  the  oceans  may  be 
accompanied  by  accumulation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances speeding  a  shift  to  anaerobic  condi- 
tions, becoming  imquestlonably  "pollution." 
That  disturbance  should  cause  this  pat- 
tern   of    change   Is   hardly   surprising.   The 
course  of  biological  evolution  is  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  tending  with  time  to  de- 
velop greater  nimibers  of  species  using  the 
diverse  and  continually  growing  resources  of 
environment  with  an  ever  higher  degree  of 
specialization.   The   specialization   that   ac- 
companies the  development  of  a  diversity  of 
species  and  a  community  that  has  a  complex 
structure  makes  the  community  vulnerable 
to  disturbance.  If  the  disturbance  Is  severe 
enough  or  continued,  the  specialists  are  re- 
placed by  other  species  that  can  stirvlve  the 
changing  conditions. 

There  are  many  ways  of  measuring  details 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  communi- 
ties. One  of  the  most  comprehensive  Involves 
measurement  of  exchanges  of  energy.  It  Is 
comprehensive  in  that  It  Integrates  details  of 
structure  and  function,  showing  the  quanti- 
tative relationships  between  populations.  It 
Is  convenient  for  our  purposes  because  it 
shows  what  occurs  when  the  structure  of  any 
ecosystem  Is  lost. 

The  energy  driving  natural  communities  Is 
transferred  from  the  green  plants  to  other 
populations  according  to  simple  rules.  For 
Instance,  it  appears  that  only  about  10% 
of  the  energy  entering  the  plant  population 
is  available  for  constimptlon  by  herbivores; 
10%  of  that  entering  the  herbivores  Is  avail- 
able to  the  first  level  of  carnivores;  and  so 
on  through  two,  perhaps  three,  levels  of  car- 
nivores. Clearly,  there  Is  a  quantitative  re- 
lationship between  populations  of  different 


trophic  levels.  Equally  clearly,  populations  of 
highly  specialized  carnivores  at  the  top  of 
the  trophic  structure  are  at  greatest  hazard 
if  the  structure  is  disturbed  and  we  should 
look  to  them  for  clues  that  the  structtire  is 
being  disturbed. 

It  is  less  clear  that  such  a  trophic  struc- 
ture is  also  vulnerable  to  toxic  substances 
that  are  concentrated  by  trophic-level  ef- 
fects. The  concentration  occurs  because  the 
rate  of  supply  of  the  substance  through  the 
food  chain  exceeds  the  rate  of  loss.  Losses 
may  Include  chemical  breakdown  as  well  as 
excretion.  When  successive  links  In  a  food 
chain  concentrate  a  substance,  concentra- 
tion factors  of  thousands  or  even  hundreds 
of  thousands  above  environmental  levels  are 
possible,  puttmg  carnivores,  and  top  caml- 
vores  in  particular,  at  special  hazard. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  some 
of  the  earliest  signs  that  the  structtire  of 
natural  communities  is  being  lost  appear 
as  reductions  In  populations  of  carnivores 
and  especially  of  carnivorous  birds.  Birds  of 
course  have  high  metabolic  rates  and  there- 
fore consume  large  amounts  of  food  In  pro- 
portion  to  their  own  weights.  They  are  also 
conspicuous  and  populations  of  rare  or  un- 
usual birds,  including  many  of  the  top  car- 
nivores, have  been  watched  very  closely  for 
many  years  by  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional ornithologists.  Changes  In  the  popula- 
tions, especially  drastic  reductions,  are 
quickly  recognized. 

Such  signs  are  now  available  for  the  oceans. 
One  of  the  best  known  Is  the  abrupt  decline 
In  the  reproductive  success  of  the  Bermuda 
petrel  which  was  first  observed  by  the  Ber- 
mudan  naturalist,  David  Wlngate.  After  con- 
slderable  thought  and  experimentation  he 
finaUy  guessed,  based  on  evidence  from  other 
carnivorous  birds  around  the  world,  that  the 
cause  might  be  the  accumulation  of  DDT 
residues.  The  concentrations  of  residues  car- 
ried by  the  birds  were  later  shown  to  be  In 
the  range  known  to  affect  reproductive  suc- 
cess in  other  species,  suggesting  strongly  that 
the  Bermuda  petrel,  which  never  comes  Into 
direct  contact  with  man  or  vidth  areas  sprayed 
with  DDT,  but  rather  feeds  In  the  open  ocean. 
Is  being  affected  by  DDT  residues  that  are 
passed  along  to  it  through  the  food  webs 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  This  observation  of 
course  means  that  the  food  webs  are  carry- 
ing significant  btuxiens  of  DDT  and  leads 
one  to  guess  that  toxic  effects  must  exist 
not  only  among  carnivorous  and  scavenging 
birds,  which  are  conspicuous  and  well  known, 
but  also  among  diverse  aquatic  animals.  In- 
cluding even  the  oceanic  fisheries.  This  con- 
clusion Is  substantiated  by  Dr.  Goldberg's 
data. 

The  question  of  what  further  changes  will 
occur  If  current  uses  of  persistent  pesticides 
are  continued  Is  a  real  one.  I  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  If  DDT  residues  have  a  half- 
life  In  the  environment  of  10  years,  which 
seems  a  minimum,  and  the  annual  release 
of  DDT  Into  the  biosphere  Is  200  mUllon 
pounds,  then  the  equilibrium  concentration 
will  be  approached  only  after  70  years.  The 
residues  circulaUng  at  the  moment  must  be 
less  than  one-half  the  residues  that  will  be 
circulating  when  chemical  degradation  pre- 
cisely balances  the  releases  of  DDT,  If  current 
levels  of  use  are  maintained.  There  Is  every 
reason,  then,  to  expect  that  DDT  alone  will 
account  for  a  significant  degradation  of 
oceanic  ecosystems.  Including  the  oceanic 
fisheries,  In  the  next  decades  unless  Its  use  In 
places  where  It  can  contaminate  the  living 
systems  of  the  earth  is  halted. 

It  would  be  a  strange  contradiction  Indeed 
if  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  Interests 
that  defend  the  use  of  DDT  so  recklessly  on 
the  grounds  that  It  Is  needed  for  production 
of  food  for  the  earth's  hungry  millions,  were 
to  continue  to  be  successful  and  In  their 
success  eliminate  the  oceanic  fisheries.  Add- 
ing to  the  Irony  would  be  the  fact  that 
these  fisheries,  already  threatened  by  over- 
exploltaUon  and  by  elimination  of  marshes 
and  other  hazards,  offer  at  present  almost  the 
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only  short-term  system  for  recycling  the  nu- 
trient elements  harvested  In  agriculture  and 
dumped  through  civilization  Into  our  sewers 
and  the  sea.  Unless  harvested  as  fish,  these 
nutrients  are  lost. 

The  Increased  burden  of  DDT  Is  of  course 
but  one  of  the  chemical  changes  that  Is  oc- 
curring m  the  oceans.  It  Is,  however,  clear 
now  that  the  plant  and  animal  communities 
of  the  oceans  are  being  degraded  as  a  result 
of  the  changes  In  oceanic  chemistry  caused 
by  man.  The  pattern  of  change  is  clear:  It 
is  the  pattern  of  eutrophlcatlon  and  pollu- 
tion similar  to  that  well  known  In  Lake  Erie 
and  In  thousands  of  other  water  bodies 
around  the  world  and  similar  in  broad  out- 
line to  the  changes  that  occur  on  land.  We 
may  be  able  to  lose  lakes  In  this  way,  even 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  It  Is  very  doubt- 
ful Indeed  whether  we  can  afford  to  lose  the 
oceans. 

The  solution  to  such  world-wide  pollution 
problems  lies  not  simply  In  controlling  the 
pollutants:  It  lies  of  course  there.  But  It  lies 
equally  Importantly  In  providing  a  general 
context  within  which  there  Is  not  strong, 
potentially  overwhelming,  pressiure  to  use  the 
earth  so  intensively  as  to  pollute  it.  Such  a 
context  requires  that  resources  be  large  in 
proportion  to  demands  made  on  them.  That 
most  desirable,  perhaps  even  essential,  con- 
dition can  be  established  only  If  both  popu- 
lation and  the  incursions  on  environment 
made  by  technology  are  limited.  If  pollution 
problems  are  to  be  controlled  In  the  long 
run,  not  merely  mitigated  temporarily,  and 
figeravated  In  the  long  run,  then  It  must 
quickly  become  the  policy  of  nations  to 
limit  population  and  to  restrict  those  aspects 
of  technology  that  degrade  the  common  re- 
sotirces,  including  air.  water  and  land.  The 
changes  that  Dr.  Goldberg  reports  now  In  the 
oceans  prove  that  nations  can  scarcely  move 
rapidly  enough  In  this  direction. 
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[From  Science  magazine.  Mar.  1,  1968] 
DDT  Residues  and  Declining  Reproduction 

IN  THE  BERMTJDA  PETREL 

(By  Charles  F.  Wurster,  Jr.,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Stony  Brook  11790;  and  Etevld  B. 
Wlngate,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Paget  East,  Bermuda) 

Abstract.  Residues  of  DDT  (1,1,1-trlchloro- 
2,2-bls(p-chlorophenyl )  ethane]  averaging 
6.44  parts  per  million  In  eggs  and  chicks  of 
the  carnivorous  Bermuda  petrel  Indicate 
widespread  contamination  of  an  oceanic  food 
chain  that  Is  remote  from  applications  of 
DDT.  Reproduction  by  the  petrel  has  declined 
during  the  last  10  years  at  the  annual  rate  of 
3.25  percent;  If  the  decline  continues,  repro- 
duction will  fall  completely  by  1978.  Concen- 
trations of  residues  are  similar  to  those  In 
certain  terrestrial  carnl\'orous  birds  whose 
productivity  is  also  declining.  Various  con- 
siderations Implicate  contamination  by  In- 
secticides as  a  probable  major  cause  of  the 
decline. 

Many  oceanic  birds  nested  on  Bermuda  In 
1609  when  the  first  settlers  arrived,  the  most 
abundant  apparently  being  the  Bermuda  pe- 
trel, Pterodroma  cahow.  Within  20  years  man 
and  his  Imported  mammals  virtually  exter- 
minated this  species;  for  nearly  300  years  it 


was  considered  extinct.  Several  records  of 
specimens  since  1900  were  followed  In  1951 
by  discovery  of  a  small  breeding  colony,'  and 
In  1967  22  pairs  nested  on  a  few  rocky  lslet» 
off  Bermuda.  With  a  total  population  of 
about  100  the  petrel  Is  among  the  world's 
rarest  birds. 

A  wholly  pelagic  species,  P.  cahow  visits 
land  only  to  breed,  breeds  only  on  Bermuda, 
and  arrives  and  departs  only  at  night.  The 
single  egg  Is  laid  underground  at  the  end  of 
a  long  burrow.  When  not  In  the  burrow  the 
bird  feeds  far  at  sea,  mainly  on  cephalopods; 
when  not  breeding  It  probably  ranges  over 
much  of  the  North  Atlantic' 

Reproduction  by  P.  cahow  has  declined  re- 
cently. The  data  since  1958  (Table  1)  show  an 
annual  rate  of  decline  of  3.25 ±1.05  percent; 
the  negative  slope  of  a  weighted  regression  Is 
significant  (P,  .015;  F  test).  If  this  linear  de- 
cline continues,  reproduction  will  fall  com- 
pletely by  1978,  with  extinction  of  the  species. 
Many  recent  reports  have  correlated  dimin- 
ished reproduction  by  certain  carnivorous 
birds  vrtth  contamination  by  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbon Insecticides".  As  the  terminal 
member  of  a  pelagic  food  chain,  presumably 
feeding  over  much  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  petrel  may  be  expected  to  concentrate  by 
many  orders  of  magnitude  any  stable,  lipid 
soluble  chemicals,  such  as  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbon Insecticides,  present  In  lower 
trophic  levels '  >  *.  In  fact  It  should  serve  as 
an  ideal  environmental  monitor  for  detection 
of  Insecticide  contamination  as  a  general 
oceanic  pollutant,  rather  than  contamina- 
tion resulting  directly  from  treatment  of  a 
specific  land  area ».  When  we  analyzed  several 
specimens  of  P.  cahow  for  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insecticides,  all  samples  contained 
DDT  residues'". 

During  March  1967  five  unhatched  eggs 
and  dead  chicks  were  collected  from  unsuc- 
cessful petrel  burrows  and  stored  frozen.  The 
small  size  of  the  population  precluded  the 
sampling  of  living  birds.  Samples  were  ana- 
lyzed for  DDT,  o.p-DDT.  DDE,  DDD,  dieldrln. 
and  endrln  by  electron-capture  gas  chroma- 
tography; the  results  are  summarized  In 
Table  2.  No  o.p-DDT,  dieldrln,  or  endrln  was 
detected,  but  an  Independent  laboratory  de- 
tected a  trace  of  dieldrln. 

Certain  Identifications  were  confirmed  by 
thin-layer  chromatography"  as  follows: 
After  FlorlsU  cleanup  "  the  unknown  sample 
was  spotted  on  a  thin-layer  plate  with  l-^g 
authentic  standard  samples  on  both  sides. 
After  development,  the  vmknown  was  masked 
by  a  strip  of  paper,  and  the  standards  were 
sprayed  with  chromogenlc  reagent."  When 
spots  were  visible  following  exposure  to  ul- 
traviolet light,  the  masking  was  removed, 
horizontal  lines  were  drawn  between  the 
standard  spots  In  order  to  locate  correspond- 
ing compounds  In  the  unknown,  and  these 


areas  were  scraped  from  the  plate  and  ex- 
tracted with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of 
hexane  and  acetone  (9:1  by  volume).  Injec- 
tion Into  the  gas  chromatogiaph  confirmed 
the  presence  of  DDT.  DDE,  and  DDD  by 
showing  the  appropriate  single  peaks  for 
these  compounds.  This  conllnnat:  m  pro- 
cedure was  employed  because  the  riectron- 
capture  detector  Is  more  sensitive  :han  the 
chromogenlc  spray  reagent  In  deieciiug  mi- 
nute amounts  of  these  materials. 

TABLE  1— RtPROOUCTIVE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  BERMUDA 
PETREL  BETWEEN  1958  AND  19S7:  PERCENTAGES  OF 
ESTABLISHED  ADULT  PAIRS  UNDER  OBSERVATION  WHOSE 
CHICKS  SURVIVED  2  WEEKS  AFTER  HATCHING.  NUMbEKi 
OF  PAIRS  OF  UNKNOWN  SUCCESS  (NOT  INCLUDED  IN 
CALCUUTIONS)  APPEAR  IN  PARENTHESES.  DATA  FROM 
1961-67  ARE  BELIEVED  TO  REPRESENT  THE  TOTAL  BREED- 
ING POPUUTION;  EARLIER.  NOT  ALL  BURROWS  HAD 
BEEN  DISCOVERED.  THE  DECLINE  IN  REPRODUCTIVE 
SUCCESS  FOLLOWS  THE  LINEAR  RELATION  Y  =  A+BX{Y, 
REPRODUCTIVE  SUCCESS;  A,  A  CONSTANT;  B,  ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE  DECLINE  IN  SUCCESS;  X.  YEAR).  THE 
REGRESSION,  WEIGHTED  BY  NUMBERS  OF  PAIRS: 
Y-251.9-3.25X 


Year 


Pairs 


Chicks 


Success 
(percent) 


1S58. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


6(1) 

¥^ 

20 
21 
22 


4 

66.7 

2 

40.0 

6 

46.2 

12 

66.7 

47.4 

5?.  9 

47.1 

40.0 

28.6 

36.4 

Colncldentsa  with  diminishing  reproduc- 
tion by  the  Bermuda  petrel  Is  the  presence 
of  DDT  residues  averaging  6.44  parts  per 
million  (ppm)  in  Its  eggs  and  chicks.  In  It- 
self this  coincidence  does  not  establish  a 
causal  relation,  but  these  findings  must  be 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  other  studies. 
Whereas  a  healthy  osprey  (Pandion  haliae- 
tus)  population  produces  2.2  to  2.5  young 
per  nest,  a  Maryland  colony  containing  DDT 
residues  of  3.0  ppm  In  its  eggs  yielded  11 
young  per  nest,  and  a  Connecticut  colony 
containing  6.1  ppm  produced  only  0.5  young 
per  nest;  the  Connecticut  population  has 
declined  30  percent  annually  for  the  last  9 
years.*  In  New  Brunswick,  breeding  success 
of  American  woodcocks  (Philohela  minor) 
showed  a  statistically  significant  Inverse  cor- 
relation with  the  quantity  of  DDT  appUed 
to  Its  habitat  In  a  given  year.  Furthermore, 
during  1962  and  1963.  birds  from  unsprayed 
Nova  Scotia  showed  breeding  success  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  did  those  from  sprayed 
New  Brunswick,  where  woodcock  eggs  aver- 
aged 1.3  ppm  of  DDT  residues  during  thoM 
years.* 


TABLE  2  -RESIDUES  OF  DDT  (10)  IN  PARTS  PER  MILLION  (WET  WEIGHT)  IN  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  OF  THE  BERMUDA  PETREL, 
COLLECTED  IN  BERMUDA  IN  MARCH  1967;  PROPORTIONS  OF  DDT,  DDE,  AND  DDD  ARE  EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGES 
OF  THE  TOTAL 


Sample 


Residues 
(p.p.m.) 


Percentages 


DDT 


DOE 


DOO 


A.eggt 

A,  eggtill 

B,  adilled  egg* 

C,  chick  in  eggt 

D,  chick  in  eggt • 

D,  chick  brain;i! 

E,  chick,  1  to  2  days  old. 

Averages 


11.02 

•37 

•58 

•s 

10.71 

•34 

•62 

•4 

3.61 

IS 

65 

20 

4.&2 

33 

64 

3 

6.08 

33 

62 

5 

.57 

30 

54 

16 

6.97 

•29 

•66 

•5 

6.44 

31 

62 

7 

•Identity  confirmed  by  thin-layer  chromatography  (11). 
fEgg  showed  no  sign  of  development. 
^Fuily  developed  cnick  died  while  hatching. 


fEgg  shovKed  no  sign  of  development. 

IFuilv  developed  cnick  died  while  halt u.  . .  ,    ,      ,  .    .    .  ..  , .  ■     ,  nnt  ^  ^  •, 

lAnalysis  5  months  later  by  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  FoundaUon,  which  also  detected  dieldrin  at  0.02  p.p.m. 


iiNot  included  in  averages. 

In  Britain  five  species  of  raptors.  Including 
the  peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinua)  and 
golden  eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetoa),  carried  res- 
Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


Idues  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides 
In  their  eggs,  averaging  5.2  ppm;  each  of 
these  species  has  shown  a  decline  In  repro- 
duction and  total  population  during  recent 
years.  By  comparison,  residues  In  the  eggs 
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of  five  spedee  of  corvlds  averaged  0.9  ppm, 
and  breeding  success  and  numbers  have  been 
maintained.*  It  la  noteworthy  that  during 
the  last  decade  the  peregrine  has  become  ex- 
tinct as  a  breeding  bird  In  the  eastern  United 
States."  Residues  In  bald  eagle  (Haliaeetiu 
leucocephalus)  eggs  averaged  10.6  ppm,  and 
this  species  also  shows  declining  reproduction 
and  population.'  Lake  Michigan  herring  gulla 
(Larua  argentatus) .  exhibiting  very  low  re- 
productive success,  averaged  120  to  327  ppm 
of  DDT  residues  In  the  eggs.'  the  suggestion 
being  that  susceptibility  varies  widely  be- 
tween species. 

In  most  of  the  above  Instances,  Including 
P.  caJiow,  reduced  success  in  bredlng  resulted 
primarily  from  mortality  of  chicks  before 
and  shortly  after  hatching.  Bobwhltes  (CoU- 
niis  xHrgiania)  and  pheasants  (PhatUmus 
colchicus),  fed  sublethal  diets  of  DDT  or 
dleldrln.  gave  similar  results  »;  a  mechanism 
explaining  chick  mortality  from  dleldrln 
poisoning  during  the  several  days  after 
hatching  has  been  presented.** 

Prom  studies  of  these  birds  and  other  avian 
carnivores  a  very  widespread,  perhaps 
worldwide,  decline  among  many  species  of 
carnivorous  birds  Is  apparent.  The  pattern 
of  decUne  Is  characterized  by  reduced  suc- 
cess 111  .reproduction  correlated  with  the 
pre8en9ft  of  residues  of  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon Insecticides— primarily  DDT.  Our 
data  for  the  Bermuda  petrel  are  entirely 
consistent  with  this  pattern. 

Observations   of   aggressive   behavior.   In- 
creased nervousness,  chipped  eggshells.  In- 
creased   egg-breakage,    and    egg-eetlng    by 
parent     birds     of     several     of     the     above 
species  » • «  suggest  symptoms  of  a  hormonal 
disturbance  or  a  calcium  deficiency,  or  both 
Moreover,   DDT  has   been   shovim   to   delay 
ovulaUon  and  Inhibit  gonadal  development 
In  birds,  probably  by  means  of  a  hormonal 
mechanism,  and  low  dosages  of  DDT  or  dlel- 
drln In  the  diet  of  pigeons  increased  metabo- 
lism of  steroid  sex  hormones  by  hepatic  en- 
zymes." A  direct  relation  between  DDT  and 
calcium    function    has    also    been    demon- 
strated  and    these   endocrine   and    calcliun 
mechanisms  could  well  be  Interrelated;  DDT 
interferes  with  normal  calcification  of  the 
arthropod  nerve  axon,  causing  hyperactivity 
of  the  nerve  and  producing  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  resulting  rrom  calcium  deficien- 
cy." Dogs  treated  with  calcium  gluconate  are 
very  resistant  to  DDT  poisoning '»;   female 
birds  are  more  resistant  than  males,"  per- 
haps because  of  the  calcium-mobilizing  ac- 
tion of  estrogenic  hormones. 

Of  major  importance,  then,  was  the  dis- 
covery that  a  significant  (P<.001)  and  wide- 
spread decrease  in  calcium  content  of  egg- 
shells occurred  between  1946  and  1950  In  the 
peregrine  falcon,  golden  eagle,  and  sparrow- 
hawk,  AccipiteT  niaiM.M  This  decrease  corre- 
lates with  the  widespread  Introduction  of 
DDT  Into  the  environment  during  thoee 
years,  and  further  correlates  with  the  onset 
of  reduced  reproduction  and  of  the  described 
symptoms  of  calcium  deficiency.  These  multi- 
ple correlations  indicate  a  high  probabUlty 
that  the  decline  In  reproduction  of  most  or 
all  of  these  birds.  Including  P.  cahow.  is  caus- 
ally related  to  their  contamination  by  DDT 
residues. 

Other  potential  causes  of  the  observed  de- 
cUne for  the  Bermuda  petrel  appear  imllkely. 
The  bird  has  been  strictly  protected  and  Iso- 
Iftted  since  1957,  and  it  seems  that  human 
disturbance  can  be  discounted.  In  such  a 
small  population.  Inbreeding  could  become 
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Important,  but  hatching  failure  la  now  con- 
sistent in  pairs  having  earlter  records  of  suc- 
cessful breeding,  and  deformed  chicks  are 
never  observed.  Furthermore,  the  effects  of 
Inbreeding  would  not  be  expected  to  In- 
crease at  a  time  when  the  total  population, 
and  probably  the  gene  pool,  is  stlU  Increaa- 
Ing.  The  population  Increase  results  from 
artificial  protection  since  1957  from  other 
limiting  factors,  especially  competition  for 
neat  sites  with  tropic  birds." 

It  is  very  unUkely  that  the  observed  DDT 
residues  In  P.  cahoto  were  acciunulated  from 
Bermuda:  the  breeding  grounds  are  confined 
to  a  few  tiny,  isolated,  and  uninhabited  islets 
never  treated  with  DDT,  and  the  bird's  feed- 
ing habits  are  wholly  pelagic.  Thus  the  pres- 
ence of  DDT  residues  in  all  samples  can  lead 
only  to  the  conclusion  that  this  oceanic  food 
chain,  presumably  including  the  plankton, 
la  contaminated.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  reported  analyses  showing  residues 
In  related  seablrds  including  two  species  of 
shearwaters  from  the  Pacific »;  seablrd 
egg8»«;  freshwater,  estuarine,  and  coastal 
plankton  •• »»;  plankton-feeding  organisms* 
»**"*:  and  other  marine  animals  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.'  a  These  toxic  chem- 
icals are  apparently  very  widespread  within 
oceanic  organUms  • ».  and  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  their  ecological  effects  are  impor- 
tant. *^ 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
APPROVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OP 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  significant 
new  programs  authorized  by  the  90th 
Congress  was  that  contained  in  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended— bilin- 
gual education  programs.  While  the  bi- 
lingual programs  were  authorized  for  fis- 
cal 1969  at  the  $30  million  level,  only  $7.5 
million  was  appropriated. 

The  President's  revised  estimates  for 
fiscal  1970  proposes  only  a  $10  million 
funding  of  the  $40  million  authorization. 
This  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  money 
which  is  so  badly  needed  to  provide 
America's  children  with  language  pro- 
ficiency. 

I  have  recently  received  a  breakdown 
showing  the  cities  and  States  in  which 
this  program  is  being  administered.  I 
particularly  commend  to  the  Senators  of 
the  States  listed,  the  information  de- 
veloped for  each  of  the  participating 
school  systems.  It  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  find  the  materials  helpful  in  their 
own  presentations  to  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee considering  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
on  bilingual  education  programs  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


state  and  city 


Oparating  agency 


Program 


Aruona: 


Language 


Grant 
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state  and  city 


Operating  agency 


Program 


Language 


Grant 


Arkansas:  Gentry 

California: 

Artesia 

Barstow 

BrentvMWd 

Calexico 

Chula  Vista 

Compton 

El  Monte 

Fresno 


Healdsburg 

La  Puente 

Los  Nietos 


Ollvehurst 

Pomona  -- 

Redwood  City 

Sacramento 

St.  Helena 

Salinas 

San  Francisco 

Sanger 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Paula 

Stockton 

Ukiah 


Gentry  School  District  No.  19 

ABC  Unified  School  District 

.  Barstow  Unified  School  District 

.  Brentwood  Union  School  District 

,  Calexico  Unified  School  District 

.  Sweetwater  Union  High  School 

,  Compton  City  School  District 

.  El  Monte  Elementary  School  District 

.  Fresno  County  School 

Fresno  City  Unified  School  District 

.  Healdsburg  Union  Elementary  School  District. 

.  Hudson  School  District 

.  Los  Nietos  Elementary  School  Distrk:t 


.  Marysville  Joint  Unified  School  District 

Pomona  Unified  School  District 

Redwood  City  School  District 

Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District 

St.  Helena  Unified  Schools 

Gonzales  Union  High  School  District 

,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

,  Sanger  Unified  School  District 

,  Santa  Ana  Unified  School  District. 

Santa  Barbara  County  Schools 

Sania  Barbara  County  Office  of  Education 

.  Santa  Paula  School  District 

.  Stockton  Unified  School  District 

.  Ukiah  Unified  School  District 


Bilingual  curriculum  development  for  Cherokees Cherokee ^*-^'''' 


PortuguMe. 

Spanish 

do 

do 

""".r."..do 

4|0 

do 

do 

.do.. 

.do- 


Portuguese  bilingual  demonstration  project 

A  bilingual  program  for  primary  children  and  parents... 

Brentwood  bilingual  educational  project 

Calexico  intercultural  design 

Project  Frontier — 

Compton  elementary  bilingual  education  plan 

El  Monte  bilingual  educational  proiect 

Learning  and  communicating  bilingually... 

Bilingual-bicultural title  VII  pioposal : 

Bilingual  education,  Spanish-English -.---,_--■■;,...,««»  - 

Bilingual  understanding  of  educational  needs  of  others  (BUENO) do 

Bilingual-bicultural  experience  lor  children,  parents,  and  teachers do 

in  Los  Ntetos  School  Dislrkt. 
.  Bilingual  instructional  Spanish  program do 

Bilingual  leadership  through  speech  and  drama do 

.  Pilot  bilingual  program  tor  grade  1 

Early  childhooo  bilingual  education 

Proiect  bflingual  education:  Adelante. ....... 

.  Gonzalez  ESL/bilingual  project 

.  Chinese  bilingual  pilot  program 

.  Instructional  program  in  bilingual  education — . — 
.  Bilingual  preschool  program 

Santa  Barbara  County  bilingual  project 

.  Spanish  Dame  School 

.  Santa  Paula  bilingual  education  program 

.  A  demonstration  bilingual  education  program... 


do 

do 

.. do. — .... 

do 

Chinese .... 

Spanish.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


Ukiah  Indian,  Mexican-Amercan  bilingual-bKultural  program Porno,  bpanisn. 


33.500 
36, SCO 

31.500 
125.500 
570. 774 

76, 500 

51.500 
151,500 
101,500 

26.500 
205,264 

81,500 

70. 500 
30.500 
26,500 

101.600 
22.500 
26.500 
51.500 
5.1500 

246.500 
76.500 
81,500 
71,500 

150. 500 
63.000 


Total 

Colorado:  Denver 

Connecticut:  New  Haven. 

Florida:  Naples 

Hawaii:  Honolulu 

Illinois:  Chicago 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Springfield 


Denver  Public  Schools 

New  Haven  Board  of  Education 

Collier  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hawaii  Department  of  Education 

Chicago  Board  of  Education 


Boston  School  Department. 
Springfield  Public  Schools.. 


Primary  bilingual  education 

Bilingual  proiect 

Collier  County  bilingual  program 

Hawaii  bilingual  education  program 

.  Area  bilingual  center 


Bilingual  education  program 

Carew  Street  bilingual  education  project.. 


Spmitk... 

do... 

do... 

.  JapaiMsa. 
.  Sinnish.. 

do... 

do... 


2 


562,538 
101.500 
75,  000 
55.000 
53.800 
154.000 


Total 

Michigan:  .      .     „,.,„.,  .^ 

Lansing Lansing  School  District 

Pontiac     School  District  of  the  City  of  Pontiac. 


103.000 
80.000 

188.000 


Lansing  bilingual  program,  junior  high. 
Itinerant  bilingual  teaching  teams 


94.000 
91.000 


Total 

Nebraska:  Scottsbluff- Educational  Service  Unit  No.  18.. 

New  Hampshire:  Wilton Supervisory  Union  No.  63...... 

New  Jersey:  Vineland City  of  Vineland  School  District.. 

New  Mexico:  ,.„..■ 

Albuquerque Albuquerque  Public  Schools 

Artesia Artesia  Public  Schools. 

Espanola Espanola  Municipal  Schools 

Grants  Grants  Municipal  Schools 

LasCruces Las  Cruces  School  District  No.  2. 


Panhandle  educational  program  for  bilingual  literacy. 
Bilincualism  in  an  open-school  educational  program.. 
New  Jersey  bilingual  education  program 


Spanish. 
do.. 


185,000 

Spanish 59.0DO 

.  French 70.000 

Spanish 275.000 


Albuquerque  bicultural-bilin^ual  education  program.. 

'.  Southeastern  New  Mexico  bilingual  program 

.  Espanoia  bilingual  education  program 

.  Bilingual-bicultural  education  program 

.  Las  Cruces  elementary  school  bilingual  program 


do        141.500 

do"            101.500 

'."."Idol"" 26.500 

Indian,  Spanish ^f  ?29 

Spanish.. 65,500 


Total 

New  York* 

Bronx"  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 

New  York  Two  Bridges  Model  School  District 

Rochester  '" City  School  District  of  Rochester 


Total 

Ohio:  Cleveland 

Oklahoma:  Tahlequah 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia... 
Rhode  Island :  Providence 


Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Cherokee  County  superintendent  of  school. 

School  District  of  Philadelphia 

Providence  School  Department 


The  bilingual  school  ("ublic  School  25,  Bronx). . 

Building  bilingual  bridges 

.  Spanish  English  education  program 


Bilingual  Instruction,  junior  high 

Cherokee  bilingual  education 

Lit's  be  amigos ... 

Providence's  program  for  bilingual  education.. 


Spanish 

Chinese,  Spanish. 
Spanish 


Spanish 

Cneroke* 

Spanish 

Poftuges* 


Abernathy  Abernathy  Independent  School  District 

Amarillo PESO  Educatkin  Service  Center 

Austin  Educational  service  center,  region  XIII 

DelRw"'"  Del  Rio  Independent  School  District 

San  Felipe  Independent  School  District 

Edinburg  Region  1  education  servfce  center 

Fort  Worth Fort  Worth  Independent  School  District 

Houston Houston  Independent  School  Distrkrt 

La  Joya        . La  Joya  Independent  School  District 

Laredo ' -  Laredo  Independent  School  Distrkt 

United  Consolidated  Independent  School  District 

Lubbock        Lubbock  Independent  School  Distrkt 

McAllen    McAllen  Independent  School  District 

San  AngelolIII San  Angelo  Independent  School  District 

San  Antonio  Edgewood  Independent  School  District 

San  Antonio  Independent  School  District ., 

San  Marcos  San  Marcos  Independent  School  District. 

Weslaco  Weslaco  Independent  School  Distrkjt 

Zapata  Zapata  Independent  School  District 


Helping  advance  bilingual  learning  in  Abernathy. 
PESO  bilingual  language  development  project — 


Spanish 

Region  Xlirbllingual  education  program J" 

Del  Rio  bilingual  education  program « 

San  Felipe  educational  bilingual  program dO 

Region  1  bilingual  project J' 

Programa  en  dos  lenguas... - 2  

Houston  I  ndependent  School  Oistrtet  bilingual  odueation  profram do. 


Hacia  nuevoshorizontes 


.do. 


Bllingualism  lor  the  conceptualization  of  learning do 

United  bilingual  education  project - - do.. - 

A  bilingual  elementary  education  program JO 

McAllen  bilingual  social  science  program 00 

English-Spanish  environmental  experience  school - 00 

Better  education  through  bllingualism »« 

Proyecto  bilingual  interculture "''- 

Bilingual  instruction  for  grades  I  to  3 

Project  language 

Catch  up 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Total 

Utah:  Standing San  Juan  School  District. 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors. 


371.500 


230,000 
139. 000 
169.000 

538.000 

69,000 

98,500 

200.000 

110.000 


51.500 

101.500 

101,250 

51,500 

51. 5M 

151,500 

201.500 

200,850 

51,500 

76,500 

51.500 

151.500 

55.900 

117.170 

151.500 

201.500 

161,500 

51.500 

47,500 

2.028.670 


Bilingual  education  project  lor  Navajo. 
Milwaukee  bilingual  education  project.. 


Total  grants. 


.  Navajo 66.500 

Spanish <5.25» 

7,S72.56t 


A  POSITION  ON  HUNGER 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Delta  Ministry  of  Mississippi,  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party,  and 
the  Mississippi  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 


zation on  May  21,  1969,  released  a  posi- 
tion paper  entitled  "A  Position  on  Hun- 
ger." Their  position  paper  demonstrates 
beyond  any  doubt  the  inadequacies  of 
the  present  foood  stamp  program  even 


in  the  State  of  Mississippi  which  has  the 
highest  food  stamp  participation  rate  in 
the  country  and  which  has  a  food  pro- 
gram in  every  coimty.  The  statement 
points  out  that  the  proposal  that  faml- 
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lies  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $30  per 
month  be  given  free  stamps  actually 
"defines  out  most  of  the  hungry  people 
In  Mississippi."  A  random  sampling  In 
the  central  Mississippi  Delta  discloses 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  black 
families  In  that  area  have  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  year  and  that  44  per- 
cent have  Incomes  under  $1,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  families  are  in 
desperate  need  of  a  food  stamp  program, 
which  provides  them  an  adequate  diet  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  As  the 
study  demonstrates,  the  present  food 
stamp  diet  of  these  families  Is  totally 
Inadequate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pa- 
per, "A  Position  on  Hunger."  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  PosmoK  ON  Httnoi 

XNTRODUCTION 

Poverty  conditions  are  so  dire'  and  des- 
perate. In  this  country  that  only  massive 
assistance  can  prevent  the  oppressive  forces 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  from  destroying 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  chUdren  too  yoimg 
to  know  why.  This  Is  especially  true  in  Mis- 
sissippi where  Incomes  are  the  lowest  In  the 
nation.  While  21.4  percent  of  the  families 
In  the  Nation  have  less  than  $3,000  Income 
per  year,  51.6  percent  of  Mississippi's  families 
fall  below  this  poverty  line.  Half  of  the 
famines  in  the  central  Mississippi  delta  (six 
counties:  Bolivar,  Humphreys,  Issaquena, 
Sharkey,  Sunflower  and  Washington)  have 
disposable  incomes  of  less  than  $2500. 

Conditions  among  the  State's  Black  fami- 
lies are  more  shocking,  with  82.9  percent 
earning  less  than  $3000  per  year.  In  the  delta 
this  over  90  percent  with  some  Counties  rtm- 
nlng  as  high  as  98  percent.  Forty-four  per- 
cent of  the  Black  families  In  the  delta  have 
Incomes  under  $1000;  another  34  percent 
are  existing  on  $1000  to  $1999:  14  percent 
earn  between  $2000  and  $2999.  The  remain- 
ing 8  percent  are  above  the  poverty  line. 
These  families  average  5.6  persons.  This 
means  that  92  percent  have  less  than  $45.00 
per  person  per  month  and  78  percent  have 
less  than  $30.00  per  month  per  person.  Since 
the  Federal  poverty  Une  Is  around  $3000  for 
a  family  of  4,  it  Is  assumed  that  the  stand- 
ard to  meet  needs  would  be  around  $62.50 
per  person  per  month.  This  means  that  78 
percent  of  the  Mississippi  delta  Black  fami- 
lies have  less  than  half  the  per  capita  in- 
come to  meet  the  necessities  of  life.  If  one 
Is  to  establish  a  categorj'  of  dire  poverty.  It 
Is  the  abominable  level. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  a 
food  program  that  establishes  $30.00  per 
month  Income  and  under  per  family  as  Its 
criteria  of  extreme  need,  sufficient  to  warrant 
grants  of  free  food  stamps.  This  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rigid  criteria  for  determining 
who  Is  so  poor  that  te  has  no  bootstraps 
and  conUlnlng  no  flexlbiUty  In  the  crucial 
area  of  family  size.  This  criteria  defines  out 
most  of  the  hungry  people  In  Mississippi. 
This  a  cruel  hoax. 

In  a  random  sampling,  covering  several 
commimltles  In  the  delta,  we  found  that  the 
average  poor  family  was  one  with  a  woman 
head  of  household  and  five  children,  living 
on  either  the  Income  from  $15.00  per  week 
as  a  domestic  or  $70.00  per  month  from 
AFDC  payments.  This  famUy  currently  must 
pay  $32.00  for  food  stamps  and  receives  a 
bonus  of  $48.00.  They  must  spend  46  per- 
cent of  their  Income  on  food.  Even  so  they 
wUl  only  have  a  lltUe  over  $3.00  per  person 
per  week.  They  will  have  to  eat  meals  of  low 
nutritional  value,  because  they  wlU  have  to 
feed  six  people  each  meal  and  only  have  91  00 
per  meal  to  do  It. 
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This  average  poor  family — with  3  children 
In  school  and  two  preschool  age — will  have 
$38.00  left  to  spend  for  things  other  than 
food  (imless  they  want  to  buy  school  lunches 
and  spend  the  $18.00  for  that,  leaving  only 
$20).  With  this  $38.00  they  must  spend  a 
sizable  amount  for  shelter  (rent  and  utili- 
ties for  a  two-room  shack  in  town  would  cost 
around  $25.00) ,  education,  clothes,  and  make 
payments  on  the  furniture  that  they  are 
buying.  This  average  poverty  family  is  left 
out  of  the  President's  program.  A  program 
must  be  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

PROPOSAL 

We  propose  a  program  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  these  people,  and  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  enact  and  Implement  such  a  pro- 
gram Immediately.  This  pr<^Tam  was  devUed 
after  taking  a  random  sampling  of  the  needy 
population  (the  compilation  of  the  statistics 
is  attached).  We  proposed  that  there  is  a 
minimum  nutritional  need  of  One  Dollar  per 
person  per  day.  Free  Food  Stamps  must  be 
given  to  families  to  help  them  meet  this 
minimum  need.  For  some  there  may  be  a 
small  charge,  but  thU  should  be  aUocated 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  need  to  live.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  Welfare  Department  has  a 
scale  of  total  minimum  need,  flexible  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  family.  Only  where  the 
income  exceeds  two-thirds  (%)  of  this  total 
minimum  need  should  there  be  any  payment. 
And  then  the  payment  must  not  be  more 
than  the  excess  of  their  Income  over  their 
total  need. 

The  following  scale  is  iUustrative  of  the 
approach : 


Salt 


$0.14 


Pepper ^ ^j 

4  boxes,  spaghetti gj 

4  cans,  tomato  paste '74 

5  pounds,  white  potato^ '75 

4  pounds,  pinto  beans...! '59 

2  pounds,  black  eyed  peas I37 

2  pounds,  rice IIIIII  ^37 

2  cans,  corn "  '  ^ 

2  boxes,  grits l"l  '  ^ 

1  box,  oatmeal '37 

5  pounds,  neck  bones 1  35 

5  pounds,  pigs  tails "  1.45 

2  chickens  (wt.  2V4  pounds,  each) 1  40 

2  packages,  Jello 24 

3  cabbage  heads "45 

1  package,  okra ~_1  '45 

2  pounds,  fat  back IIII"  ss 

1  bottle,  sirup "~  '7^ 

1  pound,  coffee I.IIIII*  79 

10  packages,  Kool  Aid Z  i'  on 

V2  gallon,  milk [gj 

1  pound,  margarine "IZ  ^20 

1  dozen,  eggs ZI  ^44 


Subtotal 
Sales    tax 


Total 20. 
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Number  In  fsinily 


Established 

minimum 

need 


Money 
needed 
to  feed 

family 


Breaking 

point  for 

ability 

to- pay 


2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


100 

30 

ISO 

60 

175 

90 

200 

120 

230 

ISO 

2S0 

180 

275 

210 

300 

2(0 

315 

270 

325 

300 

350 

330 

370 

360 

65 
100 
120 
132 
140 
160 
180 
200 
210 
215 
230 
245 


Those  who  fall  below  the  breaking  point 
should  pay  nothing  for  their  stamps,  and 
those  above  the  breaking  point  should  pay 
only  the  amount  they  earn  that  Is  above  that 
point  for  the  stamps.  The  amount  of  stamps 
received  should  match  the  figures  in  the 
"Money  Needed  To  Feed"  column. 

In  addition,  special  bonuses  should  be 
given  to  people  who  have  health  problems 
and  for  pregnant  and  lactatlng  mothers. 

We  feel  this  program  offers  two  Important 
breakthroughs  in  policy:  1)  that  the  amount 
needed  to  feed  a  family  does  not  go  down 
Just  becavise  Income  does;  and  2)  the  ability 
to  pay  must  be  related  to  total  need. 
The  Delta  Ministry, 

Owen  Bhooks,  Director. 
The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party, 

Rev.  CUFTON  Weitlet,  Chairman. 
The  Mississippi  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nizatiox, 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Smith,  President. 
Using  our  sample  family  of  six  with  an  in- 
come Of  $70.00  per  month  and  a  total  food 
stamp  allotment  of  $80  per  month,  I  sample 
shopped  at  the  nearest  Supermarket  (Safe- 
way) to  the  Food  Stamp  Offlce  in  Greenville. 
Miss,  on  May  22,  1969.  I  attempted  to  select 
the  best  buys,  while  adhering  to  the  normal 
practices  of  the  poor  family.  The  following 
purchases  could  be  made  for  one  week: 

10  pounds,  corn  meal $0.99 

10  pounds,  flour ...  '     i|  13 

4  pounds,  lard '_11      .'99 

5  pounds',  sugar I57 


Using  these  purchases,  we  can  construct 
the  following  menu : 

Sundai/ 
Breakfast:  grits,  eggs,  and  biscuits. 
Dinner:  chicken,  dressing,  peas,  and  cake. 

Monday 
Breakfast:  grits,  oatmeal,  and  biscuit. 
Dinner:  neck  bones,  spaghetti,  beans,  and 
Jello. 

Tuesday 
Breakfast:  grits,  eggs,  and  biscuits. 
Dinner:    soup   (pork,  rice,  and  left  over 
spaghetti)  and  potatoes. 

Wednesday 
Breakfast:  grits,  oatmeal,  and  biscuits. 
Dinner:  pigs  tails,  rice,  cabbage  &  okra. 

Thursday 
Breakfast:  grits  and  biscuits. 
Dinner:  spaghetti,  corn,  peas,  left-over  pig 
tails. 

Friday 
Breakfast:   grits,  oatmeal,  and  biscuits. 
Dinner:  chicken,  beans,  and  rice. 

Saturday 

Breakfast:  grits,  and  biscuits. 

Dinner:  neck  bones,  potatoes,  and  cabbage. 

In  addition,  coffee  for  all  meals;  Kool  Aid 
and  corn  bread  for  Dinners.  Any  attempt  at 
a  third  meal,  wiU  have  to  come  from  left 
overs.  There  are  notable  lacks  in  this  diet: 
No  fruit,  no  red  meat,  no  Vitamin  C,  milk 
only  for  one  day,,  limited  green  vegetables, 
and  Just  plain  not  enough  to  eat.  Yet  this 
is  the  best  that  a  family  can  do  on  the 
amount  prescribed  by  the  current  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

Shopping  for  the  same  Items  at  a  neigh- 
borhood store,  frequented  almost  entirely  by 
food  stamp  user,  the  resiUts  were : 

10  pounds,  corn  meal 

10  pounds,  flour 

4  pounds,  lard 

5  pounds,  sugar 

Salt    _ .__ 

Pepper    

4  boxes,  spaghetti 

4  cans,  tomato  paste 

5  pounds,  potatoes  (poor  quality) . 
2  pounds,  rice 

4  pounds,  pinto  beans 

2  pounds,  black-eyed  peas 

2  cans,  corn 

2   boxes,   grits . .. 

1  box,  oatmeal 

5  poimds,  neck  bones 

5  pounds,  pig  tails 

2  chickens 


$1.23 

1.39 
.69 
.75 
.12 
.70 
.64 
.80 
.50 
.39 
.64 
.39 
.54 
.44 
.39 
1.75 
1.00 
2.00 
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3  packages,  Jello $0. 25 

3  cabbage  heads  (poor  quality)..  .30 

1  package,  okra had  none 

•    ■  •        .98 

.  69 

.96 

1. 00 

.  63 

.  20 

.  65 


2  pounds,  fatback- 

1  ixJttle,  sirup 

1  pound,  coffee 

10  packages,  Kool  Aid 

1^   gallon,   milk 

1  poimd,  margarine 

1  dozen,  eggs 


total  number  in  the  sampling,  the  break- 
down Is  as  follows: 

Income  per  family  member:  Number:  Percent 

44 

16 

20 

16 

4 

1 


Subtotal 
Sales   tax 


19.90 
1.00 


Total 


20.90 


$00  to  $10.99  (140). 
$11  to  $15.99  (50). 
$16  to  $25.99  (64). 
$26  to  $45.99  (53) . 
$46  to  $60.99  (12). 
$61  and  over  (3).. 


To  prevent  any  distortion  in  the  picture, 
we  removed  from  the  calculations  the  low- 
est category  ($00  to  $29.99)  and  have  the 
following  data: 


These  are  the  stores  where  many  poor  peo- 
ple shop,  due  to  credit  practices  and  lack  of 
transportation  adding  the  supermarket  cost 
of  the  one  item  not  available  at  the  neighbor- 
hood store  the  total,  with  tax,  would  be 
$21.37,  or  $1.20  more  (6%). 

The  survey  figures  from  the  six  counties 
comprise  a  sampling  of  581  poor  families. 
Their  situation,  and  the  situation  of  those 
thousands  they  represent,  is  shown  by  the 
following : 
The  number  In  each  income 

bracket :  Percent 

$00  to  $29.99  (154) 26 

$30  to  $49.99  (111) 19 

$50  to  $99.99  (184) 81 

$100  to  $149.99  (81) 14 

$150  to  $199.99  (32) 6 

$200  or  more  (19) 4 

The  source  of  their  Income: 

Male  employed  (205) 35 

Female  employed  (62) 10 

Male  unemployed  (48) 8 

Female  unemployed  (71) 14 

Welfare,    social   security,    or   pension 

(195)   33 

The  size  of  their  families: 

1  to  3  (113) 19 

4  to  5    (119) 20 

6  to  8  (169). _     29 

9  to  11  (133) 23 

12  or  more  (47) 9 

Monthly  Income  per  family  member: 

$00  to  $10.99  (264) 45 

$11  to  $15.99  (106) 18 

$16  to  $25.99  (119) 20 

S26  to  $45.99  (70) 13 

$46  to  $60.99  (18) 3 

$61  and  over  (4) 1 

WASHINGTON    COUNTT 

A  random  survey  was  conducted  during 
1968  at  the  Delta  Ministry  Offlce  in  Green- 
ville. These  people  came  in  for  assistance  in 
purchasing  food  stamps,  getting  needed 
clothing,  etc.  These  were  all  jwverty  families. 
With  incomes  ranging  from  nothing  to 
$200.00  per  month.  The  following  breakdown 
is  made  from  the  family  Information  forms 
filed  on  these  families : 

Number  in  each  Income  bracket :  Percent 

$00  to  $29.99  (106) -     32 

$30  to  $49.99  (79) 24 

S50  to  $99.99   (100) 31 

$100  to  $200   (37) 13 

The  source  of  their  Incomes  was: 

Male  employed  (112) 34 

Female   employed    (28) 8 

Male  unemployed   (25) 8 

Female  unemployed  (51) 17 

Welfare,  social   seciirlty  and  pension 

(105)    83 

The  size  of  their  families  was: 

lto3  (75) 23 

4  to  5  (71)... 28 

6  to  8  (85) 26 

9  to  11  (65) 20 

12  or  more  (25) 8 

The  significant  figure,  we  feel.  Is  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  per  month  per  member  of  the 
family.  The  government  sets  the  poverty 
line  at  around  $3000.00  for  a  family  of  four. 
That  would  be  an  average  of  $62.50  per 
month  per  raamber  of  tbe  family.  TtUng  the 
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$00  to  $10.99  (65). 

$11  to  $16.99  (47). 

$16  to  $25.99  (61). 

$26  to  $45.99  (53). 

$46  to  $60.99  (12). 

$61  and  over  (3).. 


27 

20 

27 

21 

4 

1 

If  one  excludes  both  the  upper  and  lower 
catagories,  leaving  only  the  $30.00  to  $99.00 
per  month  families  we  have  the  following: 

40 

18 

19 

22 

1 


The  source  of  their  income  wu:         Percent 
Welfare,  social  security,  and  pension 
(28) 

The  size  of  their  families  was: 

1    to  3    (5) 

4   to  5    (13) 

6  to  8  (12) 

9    to   11    (6) 

12  and  over   (2) 

Ntmiber  in  each  income  bracket : 

$00   to   $29.99 

$30   to   $49.99    (6) 

$50   to  $99.99    (26) 

$100  to  $149.99  (6) 

$150   to   $199.99 

$200  and   over 

The  monthly  Income  per  family  mem- 
ber was: 

$00  to  $10.99    (23) 

$11   to  $15.99    (11) 

$16  to  $25.99    (4) 

$26  to  $45.99 

$46  to  $60.99 


$00  to  $10.99  (53). 

$11  to  $15.99  (25). 

$16  to  $25.99  (26). 

$26  to  $45.99  (30). 

$46  to  $60.00  (1).. 


In  categories  U  and  ni  there  are  36%  em- 
ployed, but  still  in  poverty.  Of  these  77% 
are  under  the  figure  of  $25.00  per  person  per 
month  available  for  the  needs  of  their  family. 

In  category  IV  (Incomes  of  $100  to  $200 
per  month)  over  86%  have  an  employed 
member  of  the  family.  There  are  still  66% 
with  less  than  $25.00  per  person  per  month 
to  spend. 

YAZOO   COITNTT 

The  Yazoo  County  Voters  League  has,  in 
the  last  two  months,  surveyed  rural  fam- 
ilies in  Supervisor's  Beat  No.  2.  They  took  a 
random  sample  of  100  families  for  use  in 
this  hunger  survey. 

Ntmiber  in  each  Income  bracket:  Percent 

$00  to  $29.99  (6) 6 

$20  to  $49.99  (6) 6 

$50  to  $99.99  (32) 32 

$100  to  $149.99  (32) 32 

$150  to  $199.99  (11) 11 

$200  or  more  (13) 13 

The  source  of  their  income  was: 

Male   employed    (62) . 62 

Female  employed  (18) 18 

Male  unemployed  (1) 1 

Female  unemployed  (1) 1 

Welfare,  social  security  and 

pension    (18) 18 

The  size  of  their  families  was: 

1  to  3  (3) 3 

4  to  5  (9) 9 

6  to  8  (38) 38 

9  to  11    (38) 38 

12  or  more  (7) 7 

The  monthly  income  per  family  mem- 
ber: 

$00  to  $10.99  (37) 37 

$11  to  $15.99  (27) 27 

$16   to  $25.99    (24) 24 

$26   to  $45.99    (7) i 7 

$46  to  $60.99  (3) 3 

$61  and  over 

These  are  completely  rural  families,  with 
a  high  percentage  (62%)  of  male  heads  of 
household  employed,  mostly  in  subsistence 
farming.  While  they  do  grow  some  of  their 
food,  they  are  In  desperate  straits.  These 
are  the  people  being  economically  forced  off 
the  land  and  into  the  cities. 

BOLIVAK   COUNTY 

A  random  sample  of  38  families  assisted  by 
To  Mound  Bayou  Office  of  Star,  Inc.,  showed 
the  following: 

The  source  of  their  income  was:  Percent 

Male  employed  (3) 8 

Female  unemployed  (4) 10 

Male  unemployed   (1) 3 

Female  xinemployed  (2) 6 


74 

IS 
34 
32 
16 
6 


16 
68 
68 


60 
30 
10 


HINDS  COUNTY 

The  week  of  May  12.  1969,  the  Hinds 
County  Freedom  Democratic  Party  took  a 
survey  of  a  target  neighborhood  In  Edwards, 
Mississippi.  Of  16  families  Interviewed  the 
following  was  found: 


Number  in  each  Income  bracket: 

$00  to  $22.99  (0) 

$30  to  $44.99  (2) 

$50  to  899.99   (7) 

$100  to  $149.99  (3) 

$150  to  $199.99  (3) 

$200  or  more  (1) 


Percent 


12 
44 

19 

19 

6 


Total 100 

The  source  of  their  Income  was: 

Male  employed  (1) 

Female  employed  (2) 

Welfare,  social  security 
or  pension  (13) 

The  size  of  their  families  was: 

1  to  3  (8) 

4  to  5  (4) 

6  to  8  (2)... 

9  to  11  (1) 

12  or  more  (1) 

The  monthly  Income  per  family  mem- 
ber: 


6 

12 


52 

24 

12 

6 

6 


$00  to  $10.99  (1)-. 
$11  to  $15.99  (1)-. 
$16  to  $25.99  (7)-. 
$26  to  $45.99  (6).. 
$46  to  $60.99  (1)-. 
$61  and  over  (0). 


6 

6 

44 

38 
6 


ISSAQUENA  AND  SHARKEY  COUNTIES 

Diirlng  April  Delta  opportunities  served  a 
n\imber  of  families  In  Sharkey  and  Issaquena 
counties.  In  the  available  file  there  were  26 
families.  When  we  compiled  the  family  sta- 
tistics we  fotind: 


Percent 
8 


Number  In  each  Income  bracket: 

$00  to  $29.99  (2) 

$30  to  $49  99   (6) 

$50  to  $99.99   (9) 

SlOO  to  $149.99   (6) 

$150  to  $199.99 

$200  and  over  (3) 

The  source  of  their  Income  was: 

Male  employed  (14) 64 

Female  employed  (3) 

Male  unemployed  (2) 

Female   unemployed 

Welfare,    social    security    and   pen- 
sion (7) — 

The  size  of  their  famlUes  was: 

1  to  3  (6) 

4  to  5  (4) 

6  to  8  (7) 


23 
34 
23 

13 


12 
8 


26 

23 
16 
26 


9  to  11  (6) 23 


12  and  over  (3). 
The  monthly  Income  per  family  mem- 
ber was : 

$00  to  $10.99  (9). - — 

$11  to  $15.99  (8) 

$16  to  $25.99  (6) 

$26  to  $45.99  (1)-.. - 


12 


36 

30 

23 

3 
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The  monthly  Income  per  family  mem- 
ber was:  Percent 

•46  to  •60.99  (3) , 8 

•61  and  over , 

TAU.ARATCHIK     COTJNTT 

The  Tutwller  Office  of  the  Delta  Ministry 
has  been  assisting  families  with  food  stamps 
and  welfare  problems.  The  figures  below  rep- 
resent the  80  famUles  that  have  been 
assisted. 


Number  In  each  income  bracket: 

•00    to   ^29.99   (41) ,. 

•30    to    $49.99   (12) 

•50  to  •99.99     (10) , 

•100    to    ^149.99   (10) j.. 

•150  to  •igg.gs  (5) 

•200   or   more   (2) 

Their  source  of  Income  was: 

Male  employed   (13) 

Female    employed  (7) 

Male    unemployed   (19) LIIII 

Female  unemployed  (17)   

Welfare,  social  security  or  pension 

(24)    '___.  . 

The  size  of  their  families  was: 
1    to   3  (15). _ 

4  to  5  (17) r 

-    6  to -8  (24). „  T 

9  to-u  (16) riiLiiii 

12   or  more  (8) 

The  monthly  Income  per  family  mem- 
ber: 

•00  to  $10.99  (54) 87 

•11    to    •IS.QO  (8) I  10 

•18    to    $25.99   (14) J.       '         17 

•26    to    $44.99   (3) I  r 

•45  to  •60.99 Zl~l 

$61  and  over  (1) I.'"™'!        i 


Percent 
52 
15 
12 
12 
6 
3 

16 

9 

24 

21 

30 

19 
21 
30 
20 
10 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk  The 
resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  commit- 
ments to  foreign  powers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

AMEin>MZNT    NO.    49 

Mr.  MI7NDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  both 
of  us  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  so-called  commitments  resolution, 
which  is  now  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  Senator  Dodd  and  I  are  sub- 
mitting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amsndmznt  No.  49 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "Resolution" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Whereas  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  Joint  responsibility  and  authority  under 
the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  a  national  commitment 
for  purposes  of  this  resolution  means  a  prom- 
ise to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use,  the 


Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  hos- 
tilities either  Immediately  or  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events,  and 

"That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  arise 
In  the  future  pertaining  to  situations  in 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  already  in- 
volved, no  national  commitment  shall  be 
made  without  appropriate  affirmative  legis- 
lative action  and  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  .used  In  hoetilltles  on 
foreign  territory  unless  there  has  been  ap- 
propriate affirmative  legislative  action,  except 
when  such  use  is  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 
United  States,  or  to  meet  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  national  security  or 
to  proect  United  States  citizens  and  prop- 
erty." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  of  the 
background  and  history  by  which  the  so- 
called  commitments  resolution  has  been 
evolved  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

On  August  23,  1967,  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  said  that  the  Pi«8ldent 
has  come  to  exercise  "virtually  plenary  power 
to  determine  foreign  policy  and  decide  on 
war  or  peace,"  and  that  "It  is  Ome  for  us  to 
end  the  continual  erosion  of  legislative  au- 
thority and  the  concomitant  growth  of  power 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  to  reassert  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  affairs."  As  to 
the  war  power.  Senator  Ervin  said  that  "a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  defensive 
warfare  and  offensive  warfare.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution,  and.  in- 
deed, the  duty,  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to 
repel  sudden  armed  attacks  on  the  Nation. 
But  any  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  against  sudden  armed 
aggression,  and  I  emphasize  the  word  "sud- 
den" can  be  undertaken  only  upon  congres- 
sional legislation." ' 

Congreaeman  Paul  FlndJey,  of  Illinois,  ex- 
pressed the  view  on  August  23.  1967,  that 
the  United  States  had  become  Involved  in 
war  in  Vietnam  without  taking  the  required 
constltuUonal  steps  and  that  "lack  of  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  procedure  has 
had  the  effect  of  denying  to  our  Nation  a 
powerful  unifying  force."  Congressman  Plnd- 
ley  recommended  consideration  by  Congress 
of  a  Joint  resolution  stating  that  "the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  Immediately  consider  and  report 
to  their  respective  bodies  their  determination 
as  to  whether  further  congressional  action 
is  desirable  In  respect  to  policies  in  South- 
east Asia."  = 

Also  testifying  on  August  23,  1967,  Prof. 
W.  Stull  Holt,  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, said  that  "aside  from  the  making  of 
treaties  there  is  no  constitutional  or  legal 
requirement  that  the  President  must  take 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  or  any  of  Its  Mem- 
bers on  foreign  policy."  The  Senate's  treaty 
power,  however,  "has  truly  suffered  from  ero- 
sion,'  said  Professor  Holt,  as  the  result  of  re- 
course to  executive  agreements,  which  "are 
obviously  used  to  evade  the  consUtutlonal 
participation  of  the  Senate  in  making  inter- 
national commitments."  Professor  Holt 
thought,  however,  that  "In  most  cases  the 
Senate  can  influence  foreign  policy  through 
public  debate  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion."  Professor  Holt  aald  that,  although 
he  would  vote  for  Senate  Resolution  151  if 


'  "U.S.  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers." 
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he  were  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  thought 
that  "if  passed  it  wUl  have  little  or  no  effect," 
that,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world,  "perhaps  unfortunately 
there  Is  no  solution  and  •  •  •  we  must 
expect  to  learn  to  live  with  executive  agree- 
ments and  national  commitments  throu^ 
them  for  years  to  come."  * 

In  a  written  statement  In  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  151,  Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck, 
of  Colorado,  raised  the  question  "as  to  what 
extent  a  national  commitment  which  Is  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States  can  result  from 
an  Impromptu  meeting  between  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  head  of  a  foreign  power."  We 
are  almost  at  the  point,  said  Senator  Dom- 
lnlck, where  "Congress  no  longer  is  requested 
to  advise  on  matters  of  foreign  relations,  only 
to  consent  to  what  has  already  been  reduced 
to  finality.  We  need  to  redefine  with  utmost 
clarity  the  limitations  Imposed  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  responsibilities  clearly  assigned  to 
the  Congress."  * 

The  committee  heard  public .  witnesses  on 
September  19,  1967. 

Dr.  Albert  L6vltt,  of  Hancock,  N.H.,  a 
former  Judge  and  constitutional  scholar, 
strongly  supported  the  resolution.  "It  Is  my 
firm  belief,"  he  said,  "that  the  President, 
functioning  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  cannot  enter  Into  any 
'national  commitments  of  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  power*  unless  a  treaty  or  a 
statute  gives  him  the  authority  to  do  so." 
Suggesting  that  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  imprecise.  Dr.  Ijfevitt  recommended 
that  the  operative  section  be  rephrased  to 
read: 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  opinion  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — 

(1)  that  the  term  "national  commitment" 
means  "a  promise  that  is  made  by  the  People 
of  the  United  States";  and 

(2)  that  a  national  commitment  can  be 
made  to  a  foreign  Nation,  or  State,  or  People, 
or  Power,  only,  (1)  in  a  Treaty  which  is  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  (11)  in  a  Law  which  is  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  that  the  Treaty  or  Law  must  state  in 
express,  clear,  definite,  precise,  and  explicit 
words  what  the  specific  national  commitment 
is;  and 

(4)  that  the  Treaty  or  Law  must  not  vio- 
late, or  be  inconsistent  with,  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

Mr.  George  M.  Montross  endorsed  the  reso- 
lution as  "a  turning  point,  a  warning  that 
henceforth  the  Constitution  is  to  be  ob- 
served." "It  would  be  Inciunbent  upon  Con- 
gress," he  said,  "to  divest  Itself  of  the  idea 
that  a  President  is  all  wise  and  not  sub.tect 
to  mistake;  Its  members  must  be  brought  to 
realize  that  their  allegiance  is  to  the  Consti- 
tution representing  the  people — not  to  the 
President.  They  must  face  up  to  the  responsi- 
bility conferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." « 

Mrs.  Cecil  Norton  Broy,  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
said : 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  country  Is 
facing  great  danger  in  the  present  situation 
In  which  commitments  to  foreign  policy  are 
being  made  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
without  the  participation  of  our  legislators."  ■ 

The  committee  met  In  executive  session 
to  consider  the  resolution  on  September  12 
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and  22,  October  1,  and  November  1  and  16, 
1967.  Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  timing 
and  possible  short-term  effects  of  the  reso- 
lution, but  members  expressed  little  If  any 
disagreement  with  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  finally  approved  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  0.  In  the  form  In  which  It  was 
adopted  at  that  time  the  resolution  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  joint  responsibility  and  authority  to 
formulate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  authority  of  Initiate  war  Is 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  a  commitment  for  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  means  the  use  of, 
or  promise  to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to 
use,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
either  Immediately  or  upon  the  happening 
of  certain  events,  and 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  arise  In 
the  future  pertaining  to  situations  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  not  already  involved,  the 
commitment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  hostilities  on  foreign  terri- 
tory for  any  purpose  other  than  to  repel  an 
attack  on  the  United  States  or  to  protect 
United  States  citizens  or  property  properly 
will  result  from  a  decision  made  In  accord- 
ance with  constitutional  processes,  which,  in 
addition  to  appropriate  executive  action,  re- 
quire affirmative  action  by  Congress  specifi- 
cally intended  to  give  rise  to  such  commit- 
ment. 

Senate  Resolution  85.  which  was  reintro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Fulbright 
on  February  4.  1969,  was  considered  by  the 
committee  in  executive  session  on  February 
25,  and  March  12,  1969.  On  the  latter  occasion 
the  committee  had  before  it  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
.State  for  Congressional  Relations,  William 
B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  enclosing  the  State  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  Senate  Resolution  85. 

The  State  Department's  comments  of 
March  10.  1969,  express  substantially  the 
same  view  as  that  expressed  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Katzenbach  in  August  1967.  Closely 
paralleling  Mr.  Katzenbach's  view,  Mr.  Ma- 
comber, In  his  letter,  asserts  that  "the  Con- 
stitution Itself  has  few  provisions  regarding 
foreign  affairs"  and  that  "The  relationship 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  In  this  area  has  therefore  developed 
in  practice  through  a  long  series  of  situa- 
tions calling  for  action  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Bdacomber  further  asserts  that  "a  res- 
olution could  not  change  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President"  and  that  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  administration  "to  engage 
in  frequent  and  fvill  consultation  with  the 
Congress  •   •   •." 

In  Its  comments  on  Senate  Resolution  85, 
the  Department  of  State  professes  to  find  the 
scope  of  resolution  "unclear"  and  repeats  Mr. 
Macomber's  assertion  that  "a  resolution  •  •  • 
could  not,  in  any  event,  change  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  President."  The  De- 
partment of  State  also  avers  that  "the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  President  the  power  to 
enter  Into  many  agreements  and  to  initiate 
many  actions  that  can  be  considered  to  be 
commitments  to  other  countries";  that  "the 
President  has — and  necessarily  must  have — 
the  ptower  to  make  many  commitments  to 
foreign  powers";  and  that,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  "the  President  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  send  U.S.  military  forces  abroad 
without  specific  congressional  approval."  The 
State  Department's  comments  cite  as  In- 
stances of  congressional  participation  In  the 
making  of  foreign  policy  the  Senate's  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  a  number  of  other  treaties. 
Finally,  It  Is  asserted  that,  "consistently, 
Congress  Is  Informed  and  consulted  concern- 


ing both  the  Implementation  of  existing 
commitments  and  policy  and  the  planning 
of  new  Initiatives,"  and  that  "the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  have  worked  and  do 
work  well  together  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aSalrs."  On  these  grounds  the  Department  of 
State  recommends  against  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Resolution  85.  (The  State  Depart- 
ment's comments  of  March  10,  1969,  and  Mr. 
Macomber's  accompanying  letter,  appear  as 
an  apptendix  to  this  report.) 

Reconsidering  both  the  amended  version 
of  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted 
on  November  16,  1967,  and  the  simpler,  more 
extensive  original  version,  the  committee 
Judged  that  the  latter  more  a<x:urately  rep- 
resented its  own  view  of  the  problem  of  "na- 
tional commitments."  In  addition,  on  the 
basis  of  informal  soundings,  the  simpler  ver- 
sion seemed  also  more  nearly  to  represent  a 
consensus  of  concerned  opinion  In  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole.  On  March  12.  1969,  the  com- 
mittee (which  had  been  reduced  in  size  from 
19  to  15  members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
91st  Congress)  approved  the  resolution  as 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  1. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is 
understood  by  the  committee  to  be  an  asser- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility  In  any 
decision  to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  hostilities  abroad,  be  those 
hostilities  immediate,  prospective,  or  hypo- 
thetical. The  conunittee  Intends  the  resolu- 
tion to  apply  omy  to  future  decisions  in- 
volving the  use  or  possible  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
will  not  alter  existing  treaties,  acts  of  Con- 
gress including  Joint  resolutions,  or  other 
past  actions  or  commitments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  As  used  in  Senate 
Resolution  85,  the  term  "commitment"  Is 
understood  to  refer  to  the  use  of,  or  prom- 
ise to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  either 
immediately  or  upon  the  happening  of  cer- 
tain events. 

The  committee  strongly  emphasizes  the 
nonpartisan  character  of  the  resolution, 
Unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing a  Democratic  administration.  It  was 
withheld  from  the  Senate  floor  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  of  March  31,  1968, 
lest  it  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  In  any  way 
the  movement  toward  peace  In  Vietnam, 
which  was  initiated  at  that  time.  Now  dur- 
ing a  Republican  administration,  and  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  the  committee  re- 
affirms its  belief  In  the  Importance  of  this 
resolution,  not  as  a  political  or  pai^an  ex- 
pression but  as  an  assertion  ofHSasic  con- 
stitutional principle.       ^^L^'' 

COMMrrTEE  COMMENTS 

"•  •  •  The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency  but  to  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
purpose  was,  not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by 
means  of  the  in«vitable  friction  incident  to 
the  distribution  of  the  governmental  powers 
among  three  departments,  to  save  the  peo- 
ple from  autocracy." » 

"•  •  •  Ttie  experience  through  which  the 
world  has  pcissed  in  our  own  day  has  made 
vivid  the  realization  that  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  were  not  inexperienced  doc- 
trinaires. These  longheaded  statesmen  had 
no  illusion  that  our  people  enjoyed  bio- 
logical or  psychological  or  sociological  Im- 
munities from  the  hazards  of  concentrated 
power.  •  •  •  The  accretion  of  dangerous 
fKswer  does  not  come  in  a  day.  It  does  come, 
however  slowly,  from  the  generative  force  of 
unchecked  disregard  of  the  restrictions  tha.t 
fence  in  even  the  most  disinterested  asser- 
tion of  authority."  • 


'Myers  v.  United  States.  1926,  272  U.8. 
293,  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  dissenting. 

»  Youngstown  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  1952,  343  VS. 
593-594,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfvirter  concurring. 


Qur  country  has  come  far  toward  the  con- 
centration m  Its  national  executive  of  \m- 
checked  power  over  foreign  relations,  par- 
ticularly over  the  disposition  and  use  oi 
the  Armed  Forces.  So  far  has  this  process 
advanced  that.  In  the  committee  s  view.  It 
is  no  longer  accurate  to  characterize  our 
government,  in  matters  of  foreign  relations, 
as  one  of  separated  powers  checked  and  bal- 
anced against  each  other.  For  causes  to  be 
detailed  in  the  following  pages,  the  execu- 
tive has  acquired  virtual  supremacy  over 
the  making  as  weU  as  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  constitutional 
imbalance  has  been  the  circumstance  of 
American  involvement  and  reeponslbiUty  in  a 
violent  and  unstable  world.  Since  its  entry 
into  World  War  U  the  United  States  has 
been  deeply,  and  to  a  great  extent  involun- 
tarily, involved  in  a  series  of  crises  which 
have  'revolutionized  and  are  continuing  to 
revolutionize  the  world  of  the  20th  century. 
There  is  no  end  in  sight  to  these  global 
commotions;  there  Is  no  end  in  sight  to  deep 
American  Involvement  In  them.  Because  of 
the  indefinite  duration  of  our  country's  in- 
volvement in  world  crisis,  it  is  more  rather 
than  less  necessary  to  examine  the  effects  of 
this  Involvement  on  the  American  system  of 
government.  Unless  It  Is  believed  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  and  divided  powers  is 
no  longer  feasible,  or  no  longer  desirable, 
insofar  as  foreign  relations  Is  concerned,  it 
Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  how  such  a  gov- 
ernment can  bo  accommodated  to  modem 
world  conditions. 

The  conunittee  believes  that  changed  con- 
ditions, though  the  principal  catise  of  the 
present  constitutional  Imbalance,  are  not  Its 
sole  cause.  It  believes  that  events  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  what  Justice  Frank- 
furter called  the  "generative  force  of  un- 
checked disregard  of  the  restrictions  that 
fence  in  even  the  most  disinterested  asser- 
tion of  authority."  Both  the  executive  and 
the  Congress  have  been  periodically  un- 
mindful of  constitutional  requirements  and 
proscriptions,  the  executive  by  its  Incursions 
upon  congressional  prerogative  at  moments 
when  action  seemed  more  important  than 
the  means  of  its  Initiation,  the  Congress  by 
its  uncritical  and  sometimes  unconscious 
acquiescence  In  these  incursions.  If  blame 
is  to  be  apportioned,  a  fair  share  belongs  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  understandable,  though 
not  acceptable,  that  in  times  of  real  or  seem- 
ing emergency  the  executive  will  be  tempted 
to  take  shortcuts  around  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. It  is  less  understandable  that  the 
Congress  should  acquiesce  in  these  short- 
cuts, giving  away  that  which  is  not  its  to 
give,  notably  the  war  power,  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  vested  not  In 
the  executive  but,  deliberately  and  almost 
exclusively,  in  the  Congress. 

More  Important  than  the  allocation  of 
blame,  of  which  there  is  a  fair  share  for  all 
concerned,  is  the  Identification  of  causes  and 
the  prescription  of  correctives  for  the  existing 
constitutional  Imbalance.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  basic  cause  has  been  the 
unfamiliarity  of  world  Involvement  and  re- 
current crisis  to  the  American  people  and 
their  government.  Prior  to  1940  foreign  crises 
were  infrequent  and  therefore  put  no  last- 
ing strain  on  our  Institutions. 

Since  1940  crisis  has  been  chronic  and, 
coming  as  something  new  in  our  experience, 
has  given  rise  to  a  tendency  toward  anxious 
expediency  in  our  response  to  it.  The  natural 
expedient — natural  because  of  the  real  or 
seeming  need  for  speed — has  been  executive 
action.  In  instances  such  as  the  xmdeclared 
naval  war  we  fought  with  Germany  prior 
to  the  formal  declaration  of  war  in  Decem- 
ber 1941,  the  Korean  war,  the  intervention 
in  Lebanon,  the  two  crises  over  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  intervenilon  and  the  Vietnamese 
war.  we  have  not  deliberately  overriden  our 
constitutional    processes:    rather,    we    have 
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been  unmindful  of  them.  Perceiving,  and 
sometimes  exareeratlng.  the  need  for  prompt 
action,  and  lacking  traditional  guidelines  for 
the  making  of  declslotts  in  an  emergency,  we 
have  tended  to  think  principally  of  what 
needed  to  be  done  and  little.  If  at  all,  of 
the  means  of  doing  It. 

A  close  analysis  of  recent  statements  on 
the  war  power  by  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  (to  which  further  and  more  specific 
reference  will  be  made  In  section  4  of  the 
committee's    comments)    shovre    a   lack    of 
concept  and   clarity.   Sometimes  It  Is  con- 
tended that  the  President  has  full  authority 
as  Commander  In  Chief  to  commit  the  coun- 
try to  war.  Sometimes  It  is  said  that  the 
consent   of   Congress   Is   required   but  that 
this    can    be    rendered    by    Indirection— by 
broadly  phrased  policy  resolutions,  by  appro- 
priations   to   finance   commitments   already 
made,  or.  tacitly,  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  take  some  specified  action.  The  prevailing 
view  m  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  commit 
the  country  to  war  but  that  the  consent  of 
Congress   is  desirable  and  convenient.  The 
Inconsistency  of  these  statements  and  the 
oflThand  way  In   which  they  are   made— In 
-response  to  questions  by  Congressional  com- 
-nutt«M.  and  by  the  press— suggest  that  they 
have  not  been  given  serious  consideration. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  ad  hoc  and  ex 
post  facto,  designed  to  give  pleasing  or  per- 
suasive answer  to  a  difficult  question  and, 
even  more,  to  Justify  some  action  which  has 
already  been  taken.  Lacking  consistency  and 
constitutional  foundation,  these  statements 
reflect  the  habit  of  expediency  Into  which 
we  have  fallen  In  our  dealings  with  crisis 
abroad.  They  reflect  a  de  facto  philosophy  of 
executive  supremacy  in  the  making  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Entering  our  second  quarter  century  as  an 
active  world  power,  we  should  by  now  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  crisis  and  world 
Involvement  to  be  able  to  restore  our  deci- 
sion making  to  institutional  foundations. 
The  effort  to  do  so  might,  conceivably,  reveal 
that  the  war  power  of  the  Congress,  and  per- 
haps the  very  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
are  obsolete,  in  which  event  It  would  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution — by 
one  of  the  procedures  for  doing  so  set  forth 
la  the  Constitution.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  President  plenary  powers  In 
foreign  poUcy  would,  in  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  dangerous  to  American  liberties; 
16  could,  however,  be  Justified  if  our  svstem 
of  separated  powers,  checked  and  balanced 
against  each  other,  were  to  prove  so  in- 
capable of  meeting  foreign  emergencies  as  to 
undermine  national  security.  What  cannot 
be  Justified  is  the  alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  expediency  and  Inadvertency. 
Precedent  and  practice,  long  established,  can 
acquire  the  force  of  law,  but  change  is  not 
its  own  Justification:  the  mere  exercise  of  a 
power  does  not  legitimize  it  and,  under  our 
system  of  law,  bad  precedents  can  be  re- 
versed. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  division 
of  powers  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  is 
In  fact  compatible  with  our  country's  role  as 
a  world  power.  The  principal  purpose  of  that 
division,  aa  J'ustlce  Brandeis  noted,  is  liberty 
rather  than  efficiency,  but,  unless  ^eed  is 
equated  with  efficiency  and  deliberation  held 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  have  under  our  system  of 
government  a  foreign  poUcy  which  is  efficient 
as  well  as  democratically  made.  Indeed,  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  division  and  limita- 
tion of  powers  are  Indispensable  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  We 
do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  because  it  is 
interesting  or  fun,  or  because  it  satisfies 
some  basic  human  need;  we  conduct  foreign 
policy  for  a  purpose  external  to  Itself,  the 
purpose  of  securing  democratic  values  in  our 
own  ooiintry.  These  values  are  largely  ex- 
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pressed  in  proceaaea — in  the  way  in  which  we 
pass  laws,  the  way  in  which  we  administer 
Justice,  and  the  way  in  which  government 
deals  with  Individuals.  The  means  of  a  de- 
mocracy are  its  ends;  when  we  set  aside 
democratic  procedures  in  making  our  foreign 
policy,  we  are  undermining  the  purpose  of 
that  policy.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  sacrifice 
means  to  ostensible  ends,  but  when  an  in- 
strument such  as  foreign  policy  is  treated  as 
an  end  in  itself,  and  when  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  made — whose  preservation  Is  the 
very  objective  of  foreign  policy — are  then 
sacrificed  to  It,  it  is  the  end  that  is  being 
sacrificed  to  the  means.  Such  a  foreign  policy 
Is  not  only  inefficient  but  positively  destruc- 
tive of  the  purposes  it  Is  meant  to  serve. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  believes 
that  the  restoration  of  constitutional  balance 
In  the  making  of  foreign  commitments  is  not 
only  compatible  with   the  requirements  of 
efficiency   but  essential  to  the  purposes  of 
democracy.   The  committee  does  not  share 
Mr.  Katzenbach's  view  that  the  demarcation 
of  authority  between  President  and  Congress 
can  and  should  be  left  to  be  settled  "by  the 
instinct  of  the  nation  and  its  leaders  for  po- 
litical responsibility.""  Nor  does  the  com- 
mittee share  the  more  recently  expressed  view 
of  the  Department  of  State,  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Macomber,   that,   because  the   Constitution 
contained  few  provisions  regarding  foreign 
relations,  "The  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  In  this  area 
has  therefore  developed  In  practice  through 
a  long  series  of  situations  calling  for  action 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress."  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  us  more 
speclflc  and  reliable  guidelines  for  drawing 
the  line  of  demarcation,  particularly  as  to 
treatymaking  and  the  authority  to  commit 
the  country  to  war.  The  latter,  as  we  shall 
see.  was  not  divided  except  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  Excepting  only  the  necessary  authority 
of  the  President  to  repel  a  sudden  attack, 
the  war  power  was  vested  in  the  Congress. 
Only  m  recent  years  has  It  passed  to  the 
executive,    contributing    to    the    dangerous 
tendency  toward  executive  supremacy  in  for- 
eign policy,  a  tendency  which  the  committee 
hopes  to  see  arrested  and  reversed. 


United  States  citizens  or  property  will  result 
from  a  decision  made  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  processes,  which.  In  addition 
to  appropriate  executive  action,  require  af- 
flrmatlve  action  by  Congress  specifically  in- 
tended  to  give  rise  to  such  commitment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  may  see  exactly  what  has  transpired 
in  the  intervening  months,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  commitments  resolution  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  in  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively results  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  instrumentality  specifically 
Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1967.  by  unanimous  action,  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  carefully 
amended  commitments  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  as  it  was  placed  before  the 
Senate  in  1967  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  187 
Whereas  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
have  Joint  responsibility  and  authority  to 
formulate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  authority  to  Initiate  war  Is 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution;  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  commitment  for  purposes 
of  this  resolution  means  the  use  of.  or  prom- 
ise to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  either 
Immediately  or  upon  the  happening  of  cer- 
tain events,  and 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  arise 
in  the  future  pertaining  to  situations  In 
which  the  United  States  is  not  already  in- 
volved, the  commitment  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  hostlUties  on  foreign 
territory  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  repel 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  to  protect 

"  See  p.  2. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  long 
process  of  deliberation,  what  was  origi- 
nally  expressed  In  1967  as  the  clearcut 
intention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
what  we  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now, 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  recap- 
ture an  additional  amoimt  of  control  in 
terms  of  foreign  policy  and  military  ven- 
tures, has  now  been  obscured.  The  target 
is  now  unclear.  What  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  endeavoring  to  do 
in  1967  was  as  clear  as  a  path  to  a  coun- 
try schoolhouse,  but  we  now  have  bsfore 
us  a  resolution  that  says  "That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
power" — and  then  continues  to  put  re- 
strictions upon  it. 

We  have  before  us  a  resolution  in 
which  the  word  "commitment"  is  no- 
where defined.  It  means  all  things  to  all 
men.  I  submit  that  it  can  mean  far  too 
much,  or  it  can  mean  far  too  little.  At 
best,  it  fails  to  spell  out  what  I  think  is 
the  desire  of  Congress  and  the  country 
to  put  some  specific  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  foreign  fields 
by  executive  action. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  debate 
the  amendment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota if  he  has  offered  the  amendment 
or  simply  desires  that  It  be  printed? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  submitted  it  for 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  intend  that  the  amendment  be 
pending  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  today  I  am  merely 
submitting  it  to  be  printed.  I  shall  call  it 
up  tomorrow  or  at  some  appropriate  time. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  at  this  time  but  I  think  Sena- 
tors should  have  before  them,  in  reading 
the  Record,  a  history  of  the  national 
commitments  proposal. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  I,  and  other  Senators,  will  dis- 
cuss during  the  rest  of  the  debate  why 
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we  believe  this  amendment  Is  a  much 
more  prudent,  positive,  and  impelling 
kind  of  resolution  tlian  is  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85  as  it  is  now  before  us.  Our  amend- 
ment is  far  more  clear-cut  than  the  mas- 
terpiece of  ambiguity  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  placed  here  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  1967,  the  Senate  committee  spent 
a  great  deal  more  time  deliberating  on 
the  proposal,  modifying  it,  and  changing 
it.  This  year  it  was  handled  by  abrupt 
and  speedy  action  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing I  was  unable  to  attend.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  this  year  failed  to  spell  out 
what  every  Senator,  Representative,  and 
citizen  has  a  right  to  know  when  we  deal 
with  the  historic  problem  of  the  division 
of  powers.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  care- 
fully compare  Senate  Resolution  85  with 
the  Mundt-Dodd  substitute  which  we 
have  today  introduced. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  submitting  the  amendment.  He  has 
expressed  the  situation  exactly  as  it  is. 
Our  proposal  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  can  sum  up  my  own  feeling  by  sajring 
that  after  studying  Senate  Resolution  85, 
now  before  us,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  goes  too  far  in  one  direction, 
and  not  far  enough  in  the  other.  It  is  just 
backward.  In  my  judgment,  from  the  way 
it  should  be. 

Tomorrow,  I  expect  to  discuss  the 
amendment  in  greater  detail.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  read  the  amendment.  If 
they  will  do  so,  I  think  they  wUl  find  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track,  the  track  the 
Senate  ought  to  take. 

Now  Is  a  bad  time  in  history  to  be  sig- 
naling to  oiur  opponents  in  the  world  that 
we  seek  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  we  have 
submitted  is  a  distinct  improvement 
upon  the  resolution  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  that  it  will  achieve 
what  most  of  us  want  to  achieve. 

On  many  occasions  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  heard  it 
said.  "You  do  not  trust  the  President," 
or  "You  do  not  trust  the  Secretary  of 
State,"  or  you  do  not  trust  this  person 
or  that  person. 

This  was  the  poor  excuse  repeatedly 
used  to  overwhelm  those  who  resisted  the 
delegation  of  congressional  power  to  the 
executive. 

The  birds  have  come  home  to  roost. 

And  now  we  rush  headlong  to  another 
extreme. 

And  so  over  a  period  of  years  we  have 
delegated  one  legislative  power  after 
another  to  the  executive.  It  Is  time  to  cor- 
rect this  unfortunate  situation. 

But  we  must  be  temperate,  reasonable, 
and  realistic  about  the  correction. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  happy  to  join  him  in 
offering  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
resolution  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
measures  to  come  before  the  Senate  in 
the  16  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body,  not  because  of  operative  provisions, 
of  which  it  has  none,  but  because  it  mani- 
fests a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
n.S.  Senate  to  exercise  an  expanding  and 


changing  responsibility  in  the  ever 
changing  and  expanding  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  fimction  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended,  now  widely 
recognized,  is  not  attributable  to  its  many 
inherent  structural  defects,  it  is,  rather, 
due  primarily  to  our  failure  to  perform, 
individually  and  collectively,  as  members 
of  an  independent,  coequal  branch  of 
Government.  The  pending  resolution  can 
be  an  important  step  toward  restoring 
the  Senate's  traditional  proper  function 
in  the  formation  of  foreign  policy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  now  open 
to  the  Senate  an  opportunity  of  a  new 
dimension  to  the  constitutional  function 
of  advise  and  consent.  I  speak  here  of  a 
role  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  people  in 
participatory  democracy  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  I  admit,  but  one  for  which 
the  Constitution,  in  my  opinion,  amply 
provides,  and  one  which  modern  means 
of  communication  and  the  educational 
level  of  our  people  now  make  possible. 
I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  a 
massive  involvement  of  the  people  in 
the  decisionmaking  process,  an  educa- 
tional function  for  the  Senate  and  an 
infiuence  for  enlightened  public  opinion 
which  our  experience  with  the  ABM  and 
Vietnam  issues  has  clearly  revealed  as 
both  possible  and  promising. 

Let  me  be  specific,  Mr.  President,  up 
to  a  point.  Later,  I  shall  expand  a  bit  but, 
for  the  moment  let  us  examine  our  ex- 
perience with  the  issue  of  deployment  of 
an  antiballistic  missile  weapon  system. 
It  appeared  appropriate  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  disarmament,  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman,  to  inquire  Into  this 
question  which  is  of  such  great  Import 
not  only  upon  foreign  policy  and  the 
nuclear  armaments  race,  but  also  upon 
domestic  policy  in  allocation  of  national 
resources. 

When  the  question  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  and  the  year  before,  my 
subcommittee  held  exhaustive  hearings 
behind  closed  doors.  The  committee 
members  amassed  a  volvune  of  informa- 
tion that  caused  a  majority  of  them  to 
oppose  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  hid  our  candles 
under  bushels.  We  had  but  little  suc- 
cess in  imparting  even  to  our  colleagues, 
our  concern.  There  was  an  extremely 
small  involvement  of  the  public  in  the 
question. 

This  year  I  recommended  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  <Mr.  Fttlbright),  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Disarmament  that  we  involve  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  decision  on  this  issue 
by  the  widest  possible  use  of  education 
facilities  and  communication  functions. 
The  chairman  consented  and  the  sub- 
committee members  agreed. 

With  the  aid  of  a  competent  staff  and 
with  maximum  and  praiseworthy  co- 
operation of  the  Intellectual  community 
we  proceeded  to  prepare  and  hold  public 
seminars  on  the  issue.  The  result  has 
been  an  tmprecedented  Involvement  of 
our  people  in  decisionmaking  on  an  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  Issue,  a  truly  na- 
tional debate  In  which  millions  of  people. 


even  millions  of  students  and  children, 
haye  participated.  It  has  been,  I  think, 
a  milestone  in  p>articipatory  democracy. 

And  why  not?  It  is  their  lives,  their 
country  and  their  world  that  are  threat- 
ened with  nuclear  destruction.  It  is  their 
resources  to  be  allocated. 

My  point,  irrespective  of  the  outcome 
of  the  issue,  is  that  we  have  achieved 
a  new  and  promising  level  in  public  en- 
lightment  on  a  complicated  issue  and  a 
new  and  promising  role  for  the  Senate 
and  for  the  people  in  our  democratic 
processes. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  begging  the  point, 
Mr.  President,  to  cite  the  influence  and 
effect  oi  the  education  and  communica- 
tion role  of  the  Senate  on  the  Vietnam 
war  policy.  Yet,  I  must  cite  it  as  an- 
other milestone  in  participatory  democ- 
racy. For  years  now,  notably  beginning 
with  the  fireside  chats  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  U.S.  Presidents  have 
gone  over  the  heads  of  Congress  to  the 
American  people.  This  tactic  was  devel- 
oped by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  state  of  the  Union 
message  became  a  prime  time  television 
pitch  to  the  people  with  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  as  a  backdrop. 

During  the  opening  day  of  the  now 
famous  public  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam war  policy,  I  said  "We  have  been 
unable  to  reach  the  President,  so  we  are 
going  over  his  head  to  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

This  is  precisely  what  we  did.  It  had 
far-reaching  effects.  True,  it  promoted 
dissent,  but  it  made  dissent  respectable; 
true,  the  war  was  made  a  deeply  divisive 
issue,  but  a  dangerous,  bloody  course  of 
constant  escalation  of  an  ill-advised  war 
was  halted  by  an  enlightened  and  an 
aroused  public  opinion:  true,  it  plunged 
the  Senate  and  Senators  into  the  vor- 
tex of  the  most  controversial  U.S.  policy 
decision  since  the  Civil  War,  but  this  ex- 
perience in  public  involvement  in  policy 
decision  has  widened  the  horizon  for 
democratic  processes,  and  it  has  widened, 
too,  the  opportimlty  for  an  enlarging  role 
for  the  Senate  In  the  exercise  of  the  ad- 
vise and  consent  function. 

Although  this  is  a  fonvard-looking 
resolution,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  its  origin  is  the  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  This  resolution 
cannot  alter  the  fact  that  some  635.000 — 
including  those  at  sea  and  in  Thailand — 
American  boys  are  committed  to  a  stale- 
mated conflict  which  has  torn  our  Nation 
asunder.  But  it  may  prevent  future  Viet- 
nams.  That  is,  indeed,  its  purpose 

Great  tragedies  are  cause  for  self- 
examination  and  it  is  fitting  that  we,  in 
the  Senate,  examine  this  fundamental  is- 
sue of  governmental  power  while  the 
Vietnam  war  still  rages.  It  is  fitting,  not 
because  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
have  any  direct  bearing  on  bringing  our 
boys  home  and  peace  to  that  tortured 
land,  but  because  recent  jievelopments 
concerning  our  forces  in  Vietnam  illus- 
trate the  significance  of  this  resolution. 
We  now  have  542.000  men  in  Vietnam, 
with  an  additional  90,000  elsewhere  in 
the  area  who  are  involved  in  the  war.  The 
President  announced  at  Midway  that 
25,000  U.S.  troops  will  be  withdrawn,  half 
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the  number  generally  predicted.  Of  these, 
we  are  advised  through  the  press,  16,000 
will  remain  at  other  bases  in  the  Pacific, 
leaving  a  net  withdrawal  of  only  9,000 
men  from  the  region.  The  President  has 
since  expressed  a  hope  that  all  ground 
combat  forces  can  be  withdrawn  by  the 
end  of  1970,  as  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clifford  had  proposed  in  his  article 
in  Foreign  Affairs.  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, there  is  no  reliable  basis  for  such 
a  hope  unless  there  is  a  change  in  U.S. 
policy  ■n-hich  divorces  our  interests  from 
those  of  the  Thieu  goverrunent.  But  as- 
stmiing  that  hope  is  realized,  the  United 
States  would  stUl  maintain  a  massive 
presence  in  South  Vietnam,  if  the  recent 
sekctive  leaks  to  the  press  from  adminis- 
tration sources  can  be  relied  upon. 

There  is  emerging,  then,  it  seems,  a 
strategy  of  gradual  withdrawals  that 
would  leave  behind  a  "residual  force,"  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  it,  of  about 
200.000  at  the  end  of  3  years.  Such  a 
policy  can  mean  only  one  thing — a  deter- 
mination to  use  American  troops  to  keep 
the  Saigon  government  in  power.  If  this 
stratasjc  is  followed,  I  think  we  will  find 
the  United  States  saddled  with  another 
South  Korean-type  ending,  bogged  down 
Indefinitely  in  another  Asian  quagmire 
with  neither  peace  nor  war.  And  we  will 
find  the  national  honor  committed  to 
defend  a  particular  government  without 
approval,  in  any  way,  of  that  commit- 
ment by  the  Senate,  by  the  Congress  or 
by  the  people. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  American  people, 
if  permitted  a  voice  in  whether  or  not 
our  power  and  prestige,  our  resources  and 
the  lives  of  oUr  men  should  be  used  to 
prop  up  the  Thieu  govemment,  would 
reject  any  such  commitment. 

But  the  American  people  have  been 
powerless  in  controlling  the  Vietnam  war. 
They  voted  against  war  in  1964 — and  4 
months  later  U.S.  combat  troops  were 
sent  to  Vietnam.  In  1968,  tiley  rejected 
the  war  policy  they  had  votett  against  4 
years  earlier — and  the  killing  continues 
without  sign  of  ending.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  there  is  frustration  and 
rage  throughout  the  land? 

So  the  American  people  see  their  lead- 
ers aiming,  apparently,  for  the  perma- 
nent colonization  of  South  Vietnam,  tied 
to  a  govemment  whose  practices  are 
anathema  to  our  citizens  who  will  pay  the 
bill  for  keeping  it  in  power,  all  without 
the  express  consent  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

I  have  now  proposed  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  undertake 
another  involvement  of  the  public  in  a 
study  of  the  question  of  an  appropriate 
Vietnam  peace  policy. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State,  assured 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  which  has 
been  used  to  justify  this  war,  would  not 
commit  the  United  States  to  maintaining 
large  land  forces  in  Asia.  Just  the  oppo- 
site was  intended,  he  said: 

We  do  not  latend  to  dedicate  any  major 
elements  of  the  United  States  military  estab- 
lishment to  form  an  army  of  defense  of  this 
area.  ...  It  would  Involve,  In  the  opinion  of 
our  military  advisors  ...  an  Injudicious 
over-extension  of  our  military  power  If  we 
try  to  build  up  that  kind  of  an  organization 
In  Southeast  Asia.  ...  We  do  not  have  the 
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adequate  forces  to  do  It,  and  I  believe  that  If 
there  should  be  an  open  armed  attack  In 
that  area,  the  most  effective  step  would  be 
to  strike  at  the  source  of  aggression  rather 
than  to  try  to  rush  American  manpower  Into 
the  area  to  try  to  fight  a  ground  war. 

During  the  floor  debate  the  record  was 
replete  with  assurances  that  we  would 
not  become  bogged  down  in  Asia  by  rati- 
fying the  treaty. 

Chairman  Walter  George  summarized 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations'  un- 
derstanding of  the  treaty  as  follows: 

The  Committee  is  satisfied  there  will  be  no 
comm.ltment  In  the  Par  East,  In  particular, 
sending  troops  Into  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
without  Congressional  knowledge  or  approval. 

Senator  Alexander  Smith,  during  the 
debate,  explained: 

For  ourselves,  the  arrangement  means 
that  we  will  have  avoided  the  Impracticable 
overconunltment  which  would  have  been 
Involved  If  we  attempted  to  place  American 
ground  forces  around  the  perimeter  of  po- 
tential Chinese  Ingress  Into  Southeast  Asia 
.  .  .  F^om  now  on,  any  further  aggression 
will  set  m  motion  the  defense  potentialities 
cf  eight  nations. 

Yet,  what  do  we  see  in  Asia  today — 
55,000  U.S.  troops  in  Korea,  40,000  in 
Thailand,  35,000  in  Japan,  25,000  in  the 
Philippines,  40,000  on  Okinawa,  and 
thousands  more  throughout  the  area. 
Asia  is  like  Uncle  Remus'  tarbaby.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strange  fascination  there 
for  the  United  States:  We  do  not  seem 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  Koreans  appear  as  wide  of  a  poli- 
tical settlement  as  they  were  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Pifty-flve  thou- 
sand U.S.  soldiers,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  foreign  aid, 
are  required  to  protect  South  Korea,  yet 
her  armed  forces,  population,  and  GNP 
are  far  greater  than  those  of  North 
Korea — which,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
have  any  Chinese  or  Soviet  forces  on 
her  soil.  Some  200  men  from  other  coim- 
tries  help  legitimize  the  use  of  the  term 
"U.N.  Forces"  to  characterize  our  in- 
volvement. 

The  40.000  U.S.  troops  in  Thailand, 
according  to  what  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  been  told,  are  there  to 
support  the  war  in  Vietnam,  not  to  be- 
come involved  in  Thailand's  internal  sub- 
version problem.  But,  following  the  re- 
cent SEATO  meeting  in  Bangkok  the 
Thai  Foreign  Minister.  Thanat  Khoman, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"hinted  at  her  possible  future  demands 
for  continued  American  commitment  to 
the  Asian  mainland."  The  United  States 
has  no  obligation  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  or  any  other  constitutional  com- 
mitment, to  help  Thailand  combat  in- 
ternal subversion.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  however,  in  a  joint  declaration  with 
Foreign  Minister  Khoman  in  1962, 
stated: 


The  firm  Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  Thailand,  Its  ally  and  historic  friend.  In 
resisting  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. 


Under  the  SEATO  Treaty  the  United 
States  is  committed  only  to  "consult  Im- 
mediately" with  the  other  signers,  in  the 
event  Thailand  should  be  threatened  by 
subversion.  Secretary  Dulles  explained 
the  obligation  in  this  manner  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 


If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  would  consult  to- 
gether as  to  what  to  do  about  It  because  If 
that  were  a  subversive  movement  that  was 
propagated  by  Conmiunlsm  it  would  be  a 
very  grave  threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no  un- 
derstanding to  put  It  down;  all  we  have  is 
an  undertaking  to  consult  together  as  to 
what  to  do  about  It .  .  .  and  then  try  to  agree 
whether  It  calls  for  action. 

Charges  were  made  in  the  committee 
that  the  treaty  was  likely  to  commit  us 
to  involvement  in  local  subversion  prob- 
lems, as  Secretary  Rusk  implied  we  are 
committed  in  Thailand.  In  reply  to  such 
charges.  Senator  George  told  the  Senate: 

(Article  IV: 2)  ...  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  suppress, 
bona  flde,  local  revolutions,  by  the  native 
population,  wherever  they  break  out  ...  if 
there  were  a  subversive  revolutionary  move- 
ment In,  let  us  say,  Vietnam  or  Thailand, 
propogated  by  Communism,  that  would  be 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  us.  Even  In  that  event 
we  would  not  be  bound  to  put  It  down. 

Thailand  knows  quite  well  that  the 
United  States  is  not  committed  imder 
the  SEATO  Treaty  to  tackle  her  subver- 
sion problems.  She  knows  that  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  troops  constitutes  the  real 
commitment  of  the  U.S.  flag  and  that 
as  long  as  those  troops  remain  the  United 
States  is  in  danger  of  being  sucked  intc 
involvement  in  a  civil  war,  as  happened 
in  Vietnam.  The  Johnson  administration 
began  bombing  North  Vietnam  after  the 
Vietcong   blew   up   a   U.S.   barracks   at 
Pleiku.  What  will  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion do  when  Thai  guerrillas  raid  one  of 
our  bases?  The  U.S.  Senate  has  never 
endorsed  the  Rusk-Khoman  declaration, 
or  the  stationing  of  40,000   troops  in 
Thailand,  yet  the  American  flag  is  there 
in  force  and  the  threat  of  deeper  in- 
volvement is  great. 

When  the  Senate  was  being  asked  to 
rubberstamp  the  Southeast  Asia  reso- 
lution in  August  1964.  following  the  al- 
leged attacks  on  our  destroyers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion did  not  consider  that  we  were  then 
obligated  imder  the  SEATO  Treaty  to 
come  to  South  Vietnam's  rescue.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  August  6,  1964: 

The  SEATO  Treaty  Is  a  substantiating  basis 
for  our  presence  there  and  our  effort  there, 
although,  however,  we  are  not  acting  specifi- 
cally under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 


Two  years  later,  while  stressing  a 
SEATO  obligation,  he  admitted  to  the 
committee  that  there  was  probably  no 
legal  obligation  for  us  to  go  to  war  in 
South  Vietnam's  behalf,  as  we  had  done 
by  that  time.  I  think  history  will  prove 
that  the  SEATO  Treaty  was  far  more  a 
justification  than  an  obligation  for 
American  intervention. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
resolution  "will  tie  the  President's  hands" 
in  an  era  when  quick  response  is  es- 
sential. I  believe  that  more  deliberation, 
rather  than  more  speed,  is  the  impera- 
tive need  today  in  determining  U.S.  policy 
in  crisis  situations. 

The  danger  of  nuclear  annihilation  is 
too  omnipresent  for  one  man  to  hold  the 
power  to  commit  our  vast  forces  to  any 
troublespot  on  the  globe,  for  the  Senate 
sedately  to  refrain  from  imaginative  in- 
volvement of  itself  and  of  the  people  in 
decisionmaking  and  in  policy  formula- 
tion. The  hasty  response — in  both  the 
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executive  and  the  legislative  branches— 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incidents  should 
have  taught  us  something.  Our  Nation 
went  to  war  in  Vietnam,  not  in  fulfill- 
ment of  a  binding  treaty  obligation,  not 
in  response  to  any  congressional  man- 
date, but  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  decided  to  do  so.  Former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach, 
fresh  from  the  office  of  Attorney  General, 
called  the  Southeast  Asia  resolution  the 
"functional  equivalent"  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Never  in  my  experience  has 
the  Congress  been  so  misled,  and  its  in- 
tent so  distorted  in  application,  as  was 
the  case  with  this  resolution.  The  pro- 
posal, presented  as  a  device  to  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  in  taking  retaUatory 
action  against  what  we  were  told  were 
'deliberate  and  unprovoked  attacks"  on 
U.S.  destroyers,  sailed  through  the  Con- 
gress in  response  to  the  urgent  pleadings 
of  the  President  and  his  highest  advisers. 
At  that  time  we  had  some  20,000  advisers 
in  Vietnam.  The  Congress  wsis  deceived 
both  as  to  the  facts  about  the  incidents 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution. 

The  policy  intent  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  the.  resolution  is  clear  from  the 
colloquy  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, had  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  Senator  Nel- 
son proposed  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
spell  out  the  policy  underlying  the 
amendment  which  read.  In  part: 

Our  continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance, 
and  military  advice,  and  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement 
in  the  southeast  Asian  confUct." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiCHT),  in  reply,  said  about  the 
amendment: 

It  states  fairly  accurately  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  would  be  our  policy,  and  what 
I  stated  my  understanding  was  as  to  our 
policy;  also  what  other  Senators  have  stated. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  under  current 
practices,  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  says  in  the  field  of  war 
becomes.  Ipso  facto,  policy,  or  at  least, 
is  regarded  as  policy.  We  have  seen  this 
in  President  Nixon's  off-the-culT  remarks 
regarding  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  any  more 
than  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
intended.  Congress,  not  the  Executive, 
was  given  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  James 
Madison  in  1789,  wrote: 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are 
to  pay. 

Congress  has  not  followed  the  man- 
date of  the  Founding  Fathers.  We  have 
shirked  our  responsibilities  and  handed 
the  leash  to  the  dog  of  war  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  let  our  great  Nation 
slip  and  slide  into  an  Asian  morass  that 
has  already  cost  us  over  36,000  dead. 
240.000  wounded,  much  of  our  world 
prestige,  and  our  national  unity.  In  treas- 


ure, one  recent  estimate  puts  the  ultimate 
cost  at  $350  billion,  when  futiu-e  veterans 
benefits  and  interest  on  the  debt  are 
calculated.  This  resolution  represents  a 
will  to  repossess  that  leash. 

We  live  in  a  troubled  time.  Our  people 
are  disillusioned  with  their  Government, 
imcertain  about  the  national  purpose, 
and  fearful  of  what  tomorrow  holds.  We 
in  the  Senate  are  in  part  responsible  for 
this  troubled  state  of  affairs,  because  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  exercise  the  leader- 
ship in  foreign  policy,  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible under  the  Constitution.  We 
have  temporized  and  compromised  when 
we  should  have  stood  on  principle:  we 
have  consented  when  we  should  have  ad- 
vised, and  we  have  by  inaction  created 
a  power  vacuum  which  the  executive 
branch  was  only  too  willing  to  fill. 

The  Senate  has  belatedly  bestirred  it- 
self, as  I  have  noted,  in  a  fruitful  and 
promising  use  of  education  and  commu- 
nication functions.  But  let  this  be  but  a 
beginning.  On  this  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  later. 

This  is  an  unruly  world  of  136  sover- 
eign nations,  many  ripe  for  the  outbreak 
of  internal  or  regional  warfare.  Former 
Secretary  Rusk,  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1966,  implied  a  defense  role  for  the 
United  States  far  greater  than  our  treaty 
commitments.  He  said: 

No  would-be  aggressor  should  suppose  that 
the  absence  of  a  defense  treaty.  Congres- 
sional declaration,  or  U.S.  military  presence 
grants  Immunity  to  aggression. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  has 
a  duty  to  police  ths  world.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  vast  and  farflmig  commit- 
ments throughout  this  nervous  globe. 
We  have  treaties  to  defend  43  countries, 
we  provide  economic  aid  to  over  70.  and 
military  aid  to  about  50,  and  our  defense 
establishment  is  postulated  on  fighting 
two  and  one-half  wars  at  once.  The 
seeds  of  conflict  are  all  aroimd  us. 
Although  we  have  interests  around 
the  world,  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
importance  and  we  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  truly  impor- 
tant and  what  is  only  desirable.  We  must 
have  a  reordering  of  priorities  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  now 
conducting  a  study  in  depth  of  our  for- 
eign commitments  which,  hopefully,  will 
lead  to  a  more  realistic  foreign  posture 
for  our  Nation.  i 

We  can  continue  down  the  road  toward 
unlimited  executive  power  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  a  Pax  Americana.  Or  we  can 
build  a  more  perfect  democracy  and 
maintain  the  system  of  separation  of 
powers  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and 
be  more  discriminating  in  the  use  of 
America's  vast,  but  limited,  resources. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  was  elected  to 
exercise  our  best  judgment  on  issues  in- 
volving war  and  peace.  This  duty  we  owe 
to  our  country  and  to  our  constituency. 

The  people  who  elected  us,  I  think, 
expect  and  deserve  more  from  their 
sDokesmen.  This  resolution  is  a  start  in 
making  the  Senate  fulfill  its  responsibil- 
ities in  foreign  policy.  It  is  but  a  building 
block  on  which  further  actions  can  be 
taken.  But  it  Is  a  good  beginning. 


MUITARY  MANPOWER 
REDUCTIONS 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  ordinary  times — I 
emphasize  "ordinary  times" — we  have  no 
necessity  to  maintain  approximately 
3,500,000  under  arms,  as  we  do  today,  or 
anything  approaching  that  number.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  the  surest,  quick- 
est and  most  effective  way  to  reduce  the 
tremendous  military  budget  Is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  military  personnel.  Since 
military  pay  and  allowances  alone  now 
account  for  about  one-third  of  overall 
military  expenditures,  the  budget  wiU 
go  down  rapidly  as  the  size  of  the  force 
Is  decreased.  This  Is  a  matter  to  which 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
the  past.  I  plan  to  give  it  increased  at- 
tention in  the  future  as  our  manpower 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam  decrease. 
I  was  pleased  and  gratified  to  leam. 
therefore,  that  as  a  result  of  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Army  will  be  able 
to  cut  its  active  duty  roster  by  about 
13,000  men.  This  Is  a  very  welcome  step 
In  the  right  direction  and  I  hope  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  trend  for  the  Army 
and  for  Its  sister  services  as  well. 

The  savings  which  are  possible  as  a 
result  of  these  actions  Is  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  It  cost  about  $10,000  a  year 
to  maintain  a  serviceman  on  active  duty. 
Therefore,  &s  our  disengagement  from 
Vietnam  commences — and,  I  hope,  ac- 
celerates— I  trust  that  a  reduction  in  £ic- 
tlve  duty  military  manpower  will  become 
a  factor  of  ever-increasing  Importance 
in  Pentagon  planning. 

I  feel  certain  that  it  will,  and  I  know 
that  we  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


WASTE  OF  FUNDS  AND  INEFFICIENT 
USE  OF  BOXCARS  BY  THE  MILI- 
TARY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
which  shows  a  serious  waste  of  Federal 
funds  and  a  complete  neglect  of  the  effi- 
cient use  of  railcar  boxcars  on  the  part 
of  the  military. 

The  problem  is  that  certain  mlUtary 
shipping  operations  have  incurred  exces- 
sive and  seemingly  unjustifiable  demur- 
rage charges.  The  demun-age  charge  Is 
the  ICC  regulated  fine  which  a  shipper 
pays  to  the  railroad  for  allowing  boxcars 
to  stand  on  railroad  tracks  for  unusual 
lengths  of  time.  It  is  a  progressive  charge 
in  that  it  Increases  with  time.  Currently, 
according  to  the  ICC,  the  first  2  days  in 
which  a  car  stands  unused  are  free;  the 
following  4  days  require  a  $5  per  day 
charge  for  each  car.  the  next  4  days  re- 
quire a  $25  per  day  charge;  and  each 
day  after  the  first  10  days  a  railcar 
stands  on  the  tracks,  a  shipper  must  pay 
$50  in  demurrage  charges  per  day  for 
that  car.  The  purpose  of  the  demurrage 
charge  is,  of  course,  to  keep  a  shipper 
from  allowing  boxcars  to  stand  on  the 
tracks  unused  for  excessive  lengths  of 
time. 

I  think  that  most  Senators  under- 
stand that  at  $50  a  day,  very  few  ship- 
pers who  have  economy  at  all  in  mind 
would  allow  boxcars  to  sit  imused.  I 
view  the  demurrage  charge  as  a  type 
of  progressive  parking  fine.  If  I  allow  my 
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car  to  sit  unattended  In  certain  places 
on  the  public  highway,  I  will  probably 
have  to  pay  a  fine  and  may  be  towed 
away  with  additional  costs.  To  meet  this 
same  problem  on  the  railways,  the  rail- 
roads charge  progressive  fines  called  de- 
murrage. The  result  is  that  shippers  have 
an  economic  incentive  to  move  cars 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

One  would  expect  that  most  shippers 
do  not  inciu-  large  amounts  of  demurrage 
charges,  for  it  is  in  their  best  interest  to 
organize  the  fast  and  efficient  movement 
of  their  products  and  their  resources, 
and  through  proper  supervision  only 
small  amounts  of  demm-rage  charges  are 
ever  Incurred.  I  would  also  think  that 
the  U.S.  Government  when  operating  as 
a  shipper  would  have  a  similar  concern 
to  move  goods  quickly  and  use  boxcars  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  with  some  degree 
of  dismay  that  I  find  demurrage  charges 
or  "rail  parking  fines"  amounting  to  al- 
most one-half  million  dollars  a  year  be- 
ing paid  by  certain  military  ordnance 
operfttions.  For  instance,  in  1967,  the 
-  Louisiana  Army  ammunition  plant  in 
Doyline,  La.,  paid  $360,000  in  demurrage 
charges  alone.  The  same  plant  paid 
$246,000  in  1968.  The  ammunition  export 
point  at  Sunny  Point,  N.C.,  incurred 
similar  excessive  charges  of  3395,000  and 
$256,000  in  1967  and  1968,  respectively. 
The  naval  ordnance  plant,  Thome,  Nev., 
In  1968,  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasiur 
$312,000  for  demurrage  charges. 

These  three  military  shipping  opera- 
tions, I  hope,  are  the  extremes  of  this 
most  obvious  abuse  of  the  efficient  use  of 
boxcars  and  to  the  proper  use  of  tax  dol- 
lars. If  they  are  not  the  extreme  and  if 
these  plants  indicate  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  paying  out  on  the  order  of 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  possibly 
$100  million  each  year  for  what  I  view  as 
railway  parking  fines.  These  flgiures  indi- 
cate a  most  flagrant  misuse  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  national  defense  resources. 

In  order  to  determine  if  these  three 
cases  were  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  ICC 
almost  3  weeks  ago,  and  the  ICC  has  re- 
ported to  me  that  this  abuse  is  rather 
widespread.  A  spot  check  shows  that  the 
naval  anununition  depot  in  Crane,  Ind.. 
and  the  Iowa  ordnance  plants  of  West 
Burlington,    Iowa,    may    be    incurring 
demurrage  charges  near  the  rate  of  $200,- 
000  anrHoally.  The  ICC  also  reports  to 
me  that  smaller  but  significant  amounts 
of  demurrage  charges  have  been  paid  at 
least  eight  more  defense  shipping  opera- 
tions. These  include  Puget  Sound  Ship- 
yard, Bremerton,  Wash.;  naval  ammuni- 
tion depot.  McAlester,  Okla.;  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Va.;  Naval 
Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Earle,  N.J.; 
Bangor.  Wash.;  Post  Chicago,  Calif.;  and 
Rocky  Mount  Arsenal,  near  Denver,  Colo. 
What  is  particularly  depressing  to  me 
is  that  in  many  of  these  cases  these  ex- 
cessive demurrage  charges  were  incurred 
during   the   months   when   serious   car 
shortages  were  plaguing  the  economy  of 
our  country.  For  instance,  in  Thome, 
Nev.,  during  September  and  October  of 
1968,  when  last  year's  worst  car  short- 
ages existed,  demurrage  on  the  order  of 
$75,000  was  paid  out.  Railcars  needed  by 
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numerous  shippers  across  the  Nation 
were  being  detained  without  apparent 
purpose  at  military  shipping  points. 

At  the  Louisiana  Army  ammunition 
plant  In  Doyline,  La.,  on  July  25,  1968, 
the  ICC  railroad  service  agent  reported 
that  246  boxcars  on  hand  for  ammuni- 
tion loading  were  incurring  demurrage 
charges.  These  cars  had  been  on  hand 
from  1  to  57  days.  And  the  total  car  days 
lost  on  these  246  cars,  at  that  time,  was 
4,237.  This  figure  is  equivalent  to  allow- 
ing one  car  to  sit  unused  for  111/2  years. 
During  the  month  of  August  1968,  one 
single  month,  also  at  Doyline,  $112,000 
was  charged  and  paid  by  that  plant  for 
demurrage.  Assuming  the  minimum 
charge,  the  possibility  exists  that  750 
cars  sat  imused  and  unmoved  every  day 
during  that  month  of  August.  This  is 
aDproxlmately  the  equivalent  of  one  car 
sitting  unubed  for  over  30  years. 

A  check  of  the  demurrage  charges  over 
the  first  months  of  1969  reveals  that  little 
or  no  improvement  is  being  made  at 
these  ordnance  plants.  For  instance,  in 
Thome,  Nev.,  over  $100,000  had  already 
been  incurred  in  the  first  4  months  in 
1969.  As  of  May  22,  over  $230,000  has 
been  accrued  at  the  Rocky  Mount 
Arsenal  near  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  ICC  for  assisting  me  in  securing  this 
information,  and  I  hope  that  if  the  ICC 
discovers  further  abuses  in  the  area  of 
excessive  demurrage  charges  by  any 
governmental  agency  that  they  will  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  for 
we  cannot  allow  such  an  abuse  of  the 
use  of  public  moneys. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  me  ex- 
pressing my  concern  over  this  situation 
the  Director  of  Transportation  and 
Warehouse  Policies  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  written  to  me  stating  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  requested 
a  full  report  on  this  matter  from  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It 
has  been  3  weeks  since  I  requested  such  a 
report  and  as  yet  it  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. The  Director  also  assures  me 
that  it  is  a  Defense  Department  objective 
"to  avoid  unnecessary  demiurage"  and 
"to  effect  the  earliest  possible  release  of 
railcars  from  our  installations."  It  is 
somewhat  satisfying  to  know  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  least  has  this 
objective  in  mind.  I  hope  that  their  re- 
port on  this  matter  will  explain  what 
made  such  excessive  charges  necessary. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  demurrage  charges 
can  be  necessary  imder  any  condition. 

This  problem  of  defense  ordnance 
plants  accruing  excessive  demurrage 
charges  is  particularly  acute  because  of 
its  two-prong  effect.  Not  only  is  money  in 
the  Federal  Treasury  being  wasted  on 
so-called  railway  parking  fines,  but  these 
railcars  are  being  detained  at  the  expense 
of  shippers  across  the  country.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  harvest  and  in  dire  need  of  adequate 
number  of  boxcars.  There  is  a  boxcar 
shortage  and  I  now  can  see  that  the 
detention  of  cars  by  military  plants  is 
seriously  magnifying  this  shortage.  Again 
at  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  paying  demurrage  charges  through 
the  Defense  budget  to  railroads  and  no 
one  is  the  better  off. 


It  occurs  to  me  that  many  of  these 
military  ordnance  plants  may  be  operat- 
ing on  a  "cost-plus"  basis,  and  this  fact 
may  be  causing  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  etflcient  use  of  railcars.  I  know  that 
for  those  "cost-plus"  operations,  the 
higher  the  expenses,  the  greater  the 
profit.  From  this  perspective,  our  defense 
policies  may  well  be  encouraging  an  in- 
efficient  use  of  cars. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  matter 
to  place  the  blame  for  these  problems  and 
mistakes  upon  any  individual  or  orga- 
nization or  agency  of  government,  but  I 
do  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
responsible  and  those  who  can  do  some- 
thing about  it  a  situation  which  can  be 
corrected  and  which  must  be  corrected. 
I  do  not  believe  any  responsible  ofQciai 
can  allow  this  situation  to  continue  any 
longer. 

Given  fiscal  priorities  of  today,  the 
need  to  assure  that  every  Federal  dol- 
lar is  well  spent,  given  the  new  desire  to 
examine  every  resource  allocated  to  na- 
tional defense,  and  given  my  own  par- 
ticular concern  for  resolving  the  boxcar 
shortage  problem,  we  must  move  imme- 
diately to  correct  this  obvious  misuse  of 
Federal  money,  and  improper  supervision 
over  the  movement  of  railcars. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  his  pursuit  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  he  will  find  that  it  is  possi- 
bly prevalent  throughout  the  whole  De- 
fense Department,  not  only  in  ordnance. 
We  might  find  a  clue  to  what  happens 
to  make  the  boxcar  shortage.  Of  course, 
not  only  is  It  this  terrific  waste  of  money 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  buc 
every  year  we  go  through  a  boxcar  short- 
age. It  is  starting  now  again,  in  Colorado 
and  Kansas,  and  then  it  moves  north  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  quite  a  revela- 
tion. 

I  knew  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  some  cars  but  I  never  realized,  un- 
til the  Senator  from  Kansas  dug  into 
this  matter,  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  keeping  them  in  these  locations. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned Bangor.  Wash.,  which  Is  an  am- 
munition loading  area,  but  10  miles  away 
is  a  lumber  mill  which  has  been  fighting 
with  the  ICC  every  year  because  it  can- 
not get  any  boxcars.  Perhaps  we  can  look 
and  see  where  some  of  them  are,  and 
save  some  money,  which  makes  the  situa- 
tion doubly  wrong.  I  am  going  to  pursue 
it.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I,  when  we  get  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation for  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ments, win  be  able  to  ask  them  how 
much  they  spent  last  year,  and  how 
much  they  want  next  year  in  the  budget 
for  this  purpose;  and  maybe  we  will  wind 
up  getting  a  few  more  boxcars  available 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  some  of  these 
places  in  Washington. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  He  has  been  pursuing 
this.  I  think,  for  the  past  30  years  in  the 
Senate. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Longer  than  that. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  We  are  told  that  this  is 
a  problem  where  there  are  not  enough 
boxcars,  where  many  are  not  in  proper 
repwiir,  and  that  it  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  resolved.  I  believe  that  it  can 
be  resolved.  I  see  no  excuse  for  the  facts 
as  I  have  recited  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  also  quite  re- 
freshing to  hear  from  the  Senator  that 
the  ICC  is  doing  something  about  this 
phase  of  It.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  something  on  the  whole  box- 
car shortage  problem  for  20  years — oh, 
it  has  been  30  years,  I  am  sure,  since  we 
have  had  the  problem.  Each  year,  every- 
one knows  there  will  be  a  boxcar  short- 
age, but  the  ICC  does  nothing  about  it. 
But  I  am  glad  that  now  the  ICC  is  help- 
ing in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  they  have  been  very  cooperative, 
after  they  got  the  inquiries. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  in  the 
chair.  He  knows  what  I  mean  about  a 
boxcar  shortage,  especially  for  our  lum- 
ber i>eople.  It  goes  on  every  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  question 
that  next  year  will  be  any  better.  They 
know  that  this  year  it  will  be  starting 
again,  as  the  crop  moves  north.  I  imagine 
next  week  it  will  start  again. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  started  last  week. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  it  started  last 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  s^eld? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Having  served  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  having  been  up  and  down  the 
hill  on  this  boxcar  problem,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  making  a  great 
contribution  not  only  in  making  more 
effective  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars, 
but  also  in  getting  boxcars  where  we 
need  them,  at  the  right  time,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Let  me  make  one  comment.  The  Sen- 
ator brought  up  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
Arsenal,  which  is  right  outside  of  Den- 
ver, in  1969.  It  was  at  that  time  that  we 
were  trying  to  do  something  about  mov- 
ing the  gases  and  other  destructive  de- 
vices which  were  In  that  ordnance  de- 
pot. The  Senator  will  remember  that  we 
were  all  ready  to  ship  them,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  everyone  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  sort  of  panicked,  ques- 
tions were  raised  about  air  pollution, 
and  so  forth,  and  of  course  I  am  inter- 
ested in  that  question,  as  to  what  would 
happen  when  the  gases  were  dumped  in 
the  ocean.  So,  suddenly,  they  had  to  tm- 
load  them.  We  were  going  to  get  rid  of 
these  things  but  we  found  that  we  were 
not  going  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  so 
they  had  to  be  imloaded.  I  suspect  that 
had  something  to  do  with  that.  It  prob- 
ably is  the  only  answer. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct.  The  same 
thought  came  to  me  as  I  saw  that  par- 
ticular military  installation.  From  the 
press  accounts,  I  am  sure  the  Senator,  as 
he  stated,  will  recall  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  gases,  manufactiu%d  for  World 
War  I,  I  think,  was  loaded  aboard  the 
railroad  cars  and  was  all  set  to  be  moved 


when  the  order  came  not  to  make  the 
move.  I  think  they  then  instituted  a 
panel  of  outstanding  scientists  to  make 
a  determination.  So,  there  was  some  jus- 
tification for  that  particular  installation. 
I  am  pleased,  in  all  fairness,  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  right  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  bring  out  quite 
clearly,  as  he  continues  his  investiga- 
tion, all  the  reasons  for  the  cost-plus 
fees  and  the  cost-plus  contracts,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
conscionable that  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  ICC  should  not 
have  been  following  up  on  these  matters 
long  ago.  I  do  not  like  those  kinds  of 
contracts,  anyway,  especially  at  a  time 
when  all  of  us  in  our  areas  are  suffering 
such  acute  shortages.  This  has  gone  on 
for  some  time,  so  it  is  not  a  regional  mat- 
ter any  more.  Even  if  the  shortage  is  in 
boxcars,  it  seems  to  m.e  they  could  have 
done  something  to  follow  up  the  situa- 
tion to  see  if  they  could  not  get  a  free 
flow  of  boxcars  to  help  ease  the  shortage. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  very  grateful  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  w^ll  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  jrield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  What  bothers  me  the  most 
in  this  situation  is  that  he  requested  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the 
proper  officials  some  3  weeks  ago,  that 
they  find  out  what  the  status  of  it  was, 
and  the  Senator  has  not  been  able  to 
find  out  yet. 

This,  to  me,  is  most  impressive  because 
there  are  military  officers  in  every  one 
of  the  plants  and  they  know  exactly 
how  many  cars  come  in.  They  should 
know  exactly  how  many  cars  are  out. 
They  also  should  know  exactly  what 
the  daily  requirements  for  the  boxcars 
are. 

Apparently  they  are  Just  sitting  there. 
This  is  a  rail  line.  This  is  a  rail  line  sid- 
ing, and  they  are  doing  nothing  about  it. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  whomever  the 
Senator  requested  the  information  from 
could  easily  have  sent  a  wire  requesting 
information  on  the  daily  use  of  cars  and 
the  number  of  cars  presently  on  hand. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  take 
3  weeks  to  get  that  kind  of  information. 
This  is  another  one  of  the  situations 
which  the  Senator  finds  day  in  and  day 
out,  as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  stated,  when  he  said 
that  he  has  been  working  on  this  for 
years  and  still  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. By  the  way,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  indicated  that  the  low  demurrage 
rates  in  one  location  would  consist  of 
700  trains,  or  seven  trains  with  100  car- 
loads each,  if  they  could  be  moved  across 
the  country  in  a  24-hour  period.  They 
are  just  sitting  on  sidings,  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  are  paying  demur- 
rage charges.  Not  only  do  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  looked  into;  I 
think  it  is  a  national  disgrace.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
matter,  because,  obviously  anybody  who 
has  this  number  of  cars  on  a  siding  at 
any  one  time  must  have  cars  for  which 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  at  the  rate  of 
$50  a  day. 


Mr.-PEARSON.  In  my  statement  I  ac- 
tually misquoted  the  demurrage  rates. 
Actually,  the  $50  per  day  charge  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  May  1  of  last  year.  So 
if  the  figures  I  have  cited  here  are  incor- 
rect, it  merely  means  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  cars  at  the  ordnance  plant 
than  I  have  indicated  here.  But  I  have 
waited  3  weeks  for  a  response  from  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  ICC  also  wrote  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  compiled  the  figures  I  have 
cited  here  today,  within  those  same  3 
weeks.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  seeing  the  urgency 
of  responding  to  the  question  raised,  or 
perhaps  the  Department  found  it  not  ex- 
pedient to  do  so. 
-    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjovurunent 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  3 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  25,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  24.  1969: 

Equal  Emplotment  Oppobtpnitt 
Commission 
Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  tbe  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1974 
(reappointment) . 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Orvllle  H.  Lerch,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Alternate  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

District  op  Coli/mbia  Cottncil  op 
Qenvral  Sessions 

George  H.  Ooodrlch,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  associate  judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the  term 
of  10  years  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  90-579.  effective  October  17.  1968. 

William  S.  Thompwon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions for  the  term  of  10  years  vice  Andrew 
J.  Howard.  Jr.,  deceased. 

UJB.  Attobnet 

Bethel  B.  Larey,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Charles  M.  Con- 
way, resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  24, 1969: 

SuBTERSivK  Acnvrnzs  Contbol  Boaxs 

Otto  F.  Otepka.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing August  9, 1970. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESEmATTVES^Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

Rabbi  Alfred  Cohen,  Young  Israel  of 
Canarsle,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. — 
Psalms  133:  1. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  source  of  all 
goodness  and  truth,  cause  Thy  counte- 
nance to  shine  upon  us,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  follow  the  path  of  righteousness. 
Give  us  strength  to  champion  the  cause 
of  justice  and  to  act  with  loving-kind- 
ness to  all  men. 

May  it  be  Thy  will  that  all  men  be 
imited  for  good,  that  suffering  and  evil 
be  stricken  from  the  face  of  this  earth, 
and  that  all  your  creatures  live  in  peace, 
harmony,  and  tranquillity. 

Bestow  Thy  blessing  of  wisdom  upon 
our  President  and  Vice  President  and 
upon  the  Members  of  this  august  body. 
Let  their  deliberations  bring  glory  to 
thls-wonderful  land;  may  they_ serve  as 
a  beacon  of  light  for  others,  illuSnnating 
their  path,  standing  as  a  source  of 
strength  for  those  who  may  falter  or  fall. 

Grant  them  success  in  their  endeavors. 
Let  peace  prevail,  and  grant  an  abun- 
dance of  joy  and  contentment  in  the 
hearts  of  all  our  brethren,  that  they  may 
praise  Thy  name  for  evermore.  Amen. 


the  new  product  from  the  old.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  point  of  the  whole  affair.  Hot- 
dogs  containing  poultry  meat  are  just 
as  tasty  and  just  as  nutritious  as  other 
hotdogs. 

After  attending  our  "Chicken-In"  we 
believe  that  others  will  agree  that  good, 
wholesome  chicken  with  all  of  its  pro- 
tein is  a  worthy  ingredient  for  an  all 
American  favorite  which  should  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  meats. 

While  the  presence  of  chicken  should 
certainly  be  included  on  the  ingredient 
label,  it  would  be  a  rank  discrimination 
and  confusing  to  housewives  to  require 
that  the  product  label  or  name  indicate 
the  presence  of  chicken.  A  new  product  - 
would  seem  to  be  offered — when  in  fact, 
the  hotdog  is  still  the  same  hotdog. 


casting  as  an  absolute  minimum  for  faclUtleg 
under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  ooverlnB 
the  period  1971  to  1975. 

James  Day,  President  of  KQED,  recently 
wrote  to  me  and  made  an  eloquent  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  be  included  In  the 
record: 

"The  social  needs  and  opportunities  for 
public  television  Increase  with  each  passing 
day  but  our  abilities  to  satisfy  these  demanda 
remain  severely  circumscribed  by  limited 
funding.  Expansion  of  facilities  Is  a  major 
need  of  all  existing  stations.  The  Corporailon 
for  Public  Broadcasting  has  already  made 
notable  contributions  to  public  service  and 
Is  certain  to  do  far  more  with  financing  more 
m  accord  with  Its  mission  of  nationwide 
service." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
Mr.  Day's  statement  and  I  do  hope  that  this 
Subcommittee  approves  H.R.  4212  and  the 
appropriation  of  $20  million. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  title : 

s.  Res.  214 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  H.  Bates,  late  a  Rep- 
resenutlve  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


COORDINATION  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FACILrnES 

(Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  into  the  House  today  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Federal  Transportation 
Act."  It  specifically  relates  to  two  areas 
of  greatest  need,  that  being  coordination 
of  our  transportation  facilities,  and  a 
permanent  fund  from  which  to  finance 
the  improvements  so  needed  in  this  area. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  special  order  which  I  have  requested 
for  later  today  on  this  subject. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  has  been 
no  coordination  between  our  rail,  high- 
way, air,  and  water  faciUties  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  much  talk  of 
voluntary  coordination,  and  yet  whether 
at  the  State  level  or  at  the  Federal  level. 
this  coordination  has  not  come  to  pass. 
The  time  is  now  to  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  at  the  Federal  level  to  emphasize 
coordination  rather  than  just  expansion. 

The  essence  of  this  bill  is  to  see  that 
there  will  be  no  Federal  funds  granted 
for  any  particular  transportation  project 
unless  it  is  part  of  an  overall  plan. 


CHICKEN-m 


(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  I 
are  cosponsoring  a  bipartisan  "Chicken- 
In"  from  5  to  7  o'clock  this  afternoon  in 
the  House  caucus  room.  We  are  Inviting 
Members  and  their  staffs  to  flock  to  the 
party  which  will  feature  new  hotdogs 
containing  chicken  meat. 

We  do  not  expect,  however,  that  con- 
gressional consumers  will  be  able  to  tell 


HJl.    1412,   THE  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING  ACT 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  Uiis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  19,  1969,  I  made  a  statement 
regarding  H.R.  4212,  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, wliich  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record.  It  follows: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Jerome  R. 
Waldie 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: I  would  urge  you  gentlemen  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  H.R.  4212  extend- 
ing the  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

BCnowlng  of  the  value  of  nubile  television 
and  the  service  it  performs  In  mv  own  area 
which  Is  served  by  Station  KQED  In  San 
Francisco.  I  would  also  urge  that  the  Sub- 
committee approve  the  appropriation  of  $20 
mlUlon  for  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broad- 


SHOE  FACTORY  SHUTS  DOORS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Boston  Her- 
ald there  was  a  story  headed  "Shoe  Fac- 
tory Shuts  Doors."  The  article  reads  as 
follows : 

Haverhill. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  em- 
ployes of  the  Kramer  Shoe  Co.,  24  Essex  St., 
encountered  locked  doors  yesterday  morning 
when  they  reported  for  work,  ending  a  35- 
year  operation. 

The  firm  had  been  engaged  In  production 
of  women's  novelty  shoes. 

The  company  will  not  reopen,  according  to 
attorney  Philip  Strome  of  Salem,  who  repre- 
sents the  creditors. 

The  closing  was  described  as  a  complete 
surprise  by  P.  Joseph  McCarthy,  manager- 
treasurer  of  the  Haverhill  local  of  the  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America,  APL-CIO,  who 
said  many  of  the  workers  will  be  ab.sorbed 
by  other  companies  In  the  area. 

McCarthy  said  he  and  other  union  repre- 
sentatives met  Friday  with  Barton  Kramer, 
company  owner,  to  discuss  provisions  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  this  is  hap- 
pening every  week  throughout  our  entire 
Nation.  Small  shoe  factories  that  are 
usually  family  owned  firms,  which  have 
been  in  operation  30  or  35  or  40  years, 
are  finding  the  competition  of  the  for- 
eign imports  too  much.  These  factory 
people  are  going  out  of  business  and  the 
employees  are  losing  their  jobs.  When 
the  defense  contracts  slow  down  in  this 
Nation,  we  are  going  to  find  out  that  the 
textile  industry  and  the  shoe  industrj'  as 
well  as  many  other  industries  are  not 
going  to  be  in  operation. 

This  Nation  needs  an  economic  cush- 
ion to  fall  back  on  once  our  defense  work 
slows  down. 

Last  week  the  cochairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Footwear— our  for- 
mer late  beloved  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able William  Bates,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  I  sent  a  message  signed  by  305  Mem- 
bers  of  Congress  to  Presiednt  Nixon.  Shoe 
imports  have  been  increased  by  600  per- 
cent since  1960.  Let  us  all  hope  the  mes- 
sage we  have  sent  to  the  White  House 
will  accomplish  some  good. 
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NEAR  RIOT  AT  DULLES 


(Mr.  VAN  DEERJiTN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ills 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently it  takes  a  will  of  iron  and  the 
stamina  of  a  fullback  to  travel  these  days 
on  some  air  carriers. 

This  morning  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  a  constituent,  who  reported  she 
had  been  waiting  all  night  at  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport,  with  250  other  pas- 
sengers, to  depart  on  a  vacation  trip  to 
Europe. 

She  was  highly  upset,  not  so  much  by 
the  delay  as  the  fact  that  the  carrier. 
Overseas  National  Airways,  had  not 
bothered  to  tell  the  passengers  what  was 
wrong  or  to  make  any  effort  to  ease  their 
discomfort. 

I  checked  with  the  airport  manager, 
and  was  told  that  for  about  3^2  hours, 
between  2:30  and  6  a.m.,  some  450  pas- 
sengers from  at  least  two  Overseas  Na- 
tional flights  were  milling  around  Dulles. 
At  that  time  of  night,  the  airport  snack 
bar  is  manned  by  a  single  employee.  All 
other  eating  facilities  are  closed,  and  I 
understand  that  frustrated  passengers 
were  on  the  verge  of  rioting. 

Although  the  carrier  never  told  the 
passengers  this,  failure  to  assemble  a 
complete  flight  crew  apparently  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay.  By  the  time  a 
flight  engineer  could  be  located — in  Buf- 
falo— and  brought  to  Dulles,  the  duty 
time  of  other  crew  members  had  expired, 
thus  forcing  the  plane  to  remain  on  the 
ground. 

As  I  see  it,  chartered  airlines,  like 
Overseas  National,  have  a  good  thing. 
Perhaps  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  They 
are  guaranteed  full  passenger  loads,  and 
they  squeeze  their  customers  in  like 
sardines — 250  on  a  single  plane. 

Perhaps  they  should  show  a  little  re- 
gard for  the  fare-paying  passengers  in 
return.  Many  of  the  people  making  these 
chartered  trips  are  elderly  citizens  who 
have  scrimped  and  saved  for  years  for 
their  tickets. 

What  a  way  to  begin  the  vacation  of  a 
lifetime — dumped  at  Dulles  like  so  much 
excess  baggage. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAB:eR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OPEN- 
ING OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  17)  to 
recognize  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 

Whereas  the  Saint  Liawrence  Seaway,  as 
a  Joint  project  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  North  Amer- 
ican Continent;  and 

Whereas  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
occu.s  on  June  26, 1969;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  eight  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  plan  to  sponsor 
appropriate  ceremonies  during  the  period 
from  June  26,  1969,  through  July  7,  1969,  to 
observe  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  great  benefits  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  has  provided  In  stimulating 
economic  development  and  prosperity  not 
only  within  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system,  but  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  and  the  North 
American  Continent',  and  commends  the  cele- 
bration, during  the  period  from  June  26, 
1969,  through  July  7,  1969,  of  the  tenth' 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  to  all  Americans. 

amendment    offered    BT    MR.    ROGERS   OP 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  1  strike  out  all  "whereas" 
clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  simply  want  to  know 
if  there  is  any  expense  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers involved  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  sir; 
there  is  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

My  congressional  district  contains  all 
of  the  American  facilities  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  including  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop, 
ment  Corporation  located  at  Massena, 
N.Y. 

Our  late,  beloved  President  Eisenhower 
rated  the  passage  of  the  legislation  which 
authorized  this  mammoth  project  and  its 
subsequent  construction  among  the 
highest  achievements  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  most  fitting,  and  a  source  of  de^ 
personal  joy  to  me,  to  know  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  travel  to  Massena  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  10th  anniversary  cere- 
monies to  be  held  there  on  June  27.  It 
was  10  years  ago  that  Mr.  Nixon,  the  then 
Vice  President,  joined  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n  in  dedicating  the  International 
Friendship  Monument  at  the  Moses- 
Saunders  power  dam  which  links  our 
country  and  Canada  and  which  has  now 
been  operated  as  a  joint  project  by  these 


good  neighbors  for  so  many  years.  This 
time  Mr.  Nixon  will  join  with  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  for  this 
wonderful  occasion. 

Tlius,  I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  in  which  Congress 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  June  19.  1969, 
I  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution  790, 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  bt^  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  790 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asssinbled,  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues, 
receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
(not  otherwise  speciacally  provided  for  In 
this  Joint  resolution)  which  were  conducted 
In  the  Sscal  year  1969  and  for  which  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  other  authority  would  be 
available  In  the  following  Appropriation  Acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  EScecutlve  Office 
Appropriation  Act;  and 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbpn  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  which  woald  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
mads  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  Is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  or 
where  an  item  Is  included  in  only  one  version 
of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  perti- 
nent project  or  activity  shall  be  continued 
under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for 
oper.itlons  not  exceeding  the  current  rate 
or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of  the 
one  House,  whichever  Is  lower:  Provided, 
That  no  provision  (except  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  filling  of  positions)  which  Is 
Included  in  an  appropriation  Act  enumerated 
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in  this  subsection  but  which  was  not   In-     proprlatlona  as  may  be  made  available  for     havins  dPlnvpH  vPcf^rH..^  ,M,f  „*  , 
eluded  in  the  applicable  Appropriation  Act     the  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  piu-poses  of  ttrante     tZ.^,    aeiayea  yesterday  out  of  respect 
'     --"  to  local  educational  agencies  \mder  titles  I     {."      ^ceased  comrade,  that  we  should 


for  1960.  and  which  by  its  tenns  Is  applicable 
to  more  than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  shall  be  applicable  to  any  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority  provided  In  this 
joint  resolution  unless  such  provision  shall 
have  been  Included  in  identical  form  in  such 
bill  as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
(b)  Such  amounts  ae  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  are 
listed  in  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  In  excess  of  the  ciurent  rate  or 
the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more 
^trlctive  authority — 

^tlvitles  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
thA^ Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,\l969: 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act, 
1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  w.is  made  in 
the  Dei>artment  of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the 'Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
'  catKm-.  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1969: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $8,100,000  shall 
be  available  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  granted  under  the  heading 
"Elementary  and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tlvlties"  in  such  Act.  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  under  section  103(a)  (1) 
(A)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  as  amendea; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1969;  except  activities  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1969: 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Appropriation  Act.  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priation Act,  1969; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
under  section  307  of  the  Independent  Offices 
and  Department  of  Hoxislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Appropriation  Act,  1969; 
activities  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
activities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; 

activities  under  the  Foreign  Military  Credit 
Sales  Act; 

activities  Tinder  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968; 

activities  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission;  and 

activities  of  the  National  Water  Commls- 
Blon. 

(c)  Such  amoTint  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  imder  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for 
tn  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  activities  for  State  adminis- 
tration under  title  III,  part  A,  and  title  V  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  under  Utle  n  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed, but  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  rate:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  made  available  in  this  paragraph  for 
such  activities  shall  be  charged  to  such  ap- 


and  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  "*^®  *  quorum  present  for  the  consider- 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  ation  Of  House  Joint  Resolution  790;  so 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  ^  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

Federal  and  non-Federal  administrative  ex-  is  not  present. 


penses  under  the  appropriation  for  "Grants 
and  expences".  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services.  Department  of  Commerce,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity  or  (c)  October  31, 
1969,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  with- 
out regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  sub- 
mission and  approval  of  apportionments  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  secUon  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  but 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  waive 
any  other  provision  of  law  governing  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  or  to  permit  the 
use,  including  the  expenditure,  of  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  authority  in  any  man- 
ner which  would  contravene  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1969. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  is  con- 
tained is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Sec.  107.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  required  to  be  apportioned  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
indicating  the  need  (to  the  extent  any  such 
increases  cannot  be  absorbed  within  avail- 
able appropriations)  for  a  supplemental  or 
deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  permit  payment  of  such 
pay  increases  as  may  be  granted  pursuant 
to  law  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  and 
to  active  and  retired  military  personnel.  Each 
such  appropriation  shall  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  3679. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoU  No.  86] 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
BlatTilc 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Cvrey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clay 
Corbett 
Corman 
Dawson 
Eckhardt 
EUberg 
Fallon 
Fish 

Foreman 
Pulton,  Tenn. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  3'<7 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum.  ' 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Gallagher 

OHsra 

Green,  Pa. 

Passman 

Harvey 

Pppner 

Haihaway 

Poage 

Hebert 

Powell 

Ichoid 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Kirwan 

Purcell 

Kluczynskl 

F.pifel 

Lennon 

Ronan 

Lipscomb 

Rostenkowskl 

McClure 

Roybal 

McDonald, 

Ryan 

Mich. 

Satterfield 

Macdonald, 

Stokes 

Mass. 

Stuckey 

Mailliard 

Symington 

Mills 

Tliompson,  N.J 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Vigorito 

Nedzl 

Wold 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to 
sit  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  Republican  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  wih  state 
that  the  matter  has  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  the  very  distinguished  and  able 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reluctant 
to  Interpose  a  point  of  order,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  is  of  such  Interest,  even  though 
we  meet  imder  constrained  circum- 
stances today  to  expedite  the  business, 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


new  fiscal  year  before  the  beginning  of 
that  year. 

On  the  contrary,  three  times  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  this  same  thing  has 
happened.  It  happened  in  calendar  1964, 


calendar  1962  and  calendar  1961.  So 
there  is  nothing  unprecedented  about  the 
pending  resolution. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  include  the 
statistical  story  on  this  point: 


CXDNTINUINQ  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  since  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  necessary  in  late 
June  of  each  year  to  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  making  it  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  funds  with 
which  to  operate  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
new  fiscal  year,  July  first. 

This  resolution  provides  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Without  it,  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment would  come  to  a  screeching 
halt  next  Tuesday.  If  this  resolution  is 
approved  by  Congress  it  will  govern  the 
pattern  of  Government  spending  in  the 
interim  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the 
enactment  of  the  applicable  Appropria- 
tion Acts  for  fiscal  1970,  on  October  31. 

WHY   THB    DELAY? 

The  question  might  be  asked:  "Why 
the  necessity  for  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion?" The  answer  is  simply  that  this 
year,  particularly.  Congress  got  off  to  a 
slow  start  with  legislation  and  appro- 
priation bills.  The  budget  of  the  outgoing 
administration  was  submitted  on  time 
in  January,  but  the  new  administration 
had  to  have  some  time  in  which  to 
evaluate  and  revise  the  budget,  formulate 
its  legislative  and  fiscal  recommenda- 
tions, and  present  them  to  the  Congress. 

On  April  15,  the  present  administra- 
tion submitted  a  revised  budget,  thus 
putting  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  posi- 
tion to  proceed  with  certainty  as  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  as  the  new  ad- 
ministration saw  them.  We  had  already 
been  in  the  process  of  holding  some  hear- 
ings for  several  weeks,  but  with  the  new 
budget  we  were  able  to  better  proceed. 

BUJ.S  RECEIVED  TO  DATE 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this  date,  five  ap- 
propriation measures  have  been  passed 
by  the  House;  three  of  them  were  sup- 
plementals  for  fiscal  1969,  the  other  two 
were  regular  biUs  for  fiscal  1970.  As  to 
the  latter,  one  was  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  bill,  and  the  other  was  the  Agri- 
culture bill. 

Later  today,  we  are  to  have  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  some  $14  billion  for  the 
independent  offices-Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  bill  before  the 
House. 

DELAYS  IN  ENACTMENT  LAST  10  YEARS  AND  CON- 
TINtriNG  RESOLXmONS  X»AST  20  YEARS 

Let  me  further  say  that  none  of  the 
13  regular  appropriation  bills  for  1970 
will  be  enacted  into  law  before  June  30 
next. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  we  have  not  cleared 
through  the  House  and  Senate,  and  se- 
cured final  enactment  of  at  least  one  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  the 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS-UST  10  YEARS 


Session  and  fiscal  year 


Signed 

into  law 

before 

lulyl 


Signed  into  law  after  luly  1 


During 
July 


During  During 

August    September 


During 
October 


During 
November 


After 
November 


90-2 (fiscal  year  1969). 
90-1  (fiscal  year  1%8). 
89-2(fiscal  year  1967). 
89-1  (fiscal  year  1%6)., 
88-2  (fiscal  year  1965)., 
88-1  (fiscal  year  1964)., 
87-2(fiscal  year  1963)., 
87-1  (fiscal  year  1962). 
86-2  (fiscal  year  1961). 
86-1  (fiscal  year  1960). 
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Continuing  Resolutions — Regular  Annual 
Acts 
For  1948:  Section  102  of  Public  Law  122. 
80th  Congress,  approved  June  27,  1947,  61 
Stat.  187;  amended  by  section  2  of  Public 
Law  101,  approved  July  3,  1947,  61  Stat.  245. 

For  1950:  Public  Law  154,  81st  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1949. 

Extended  by  Public  Law  196,  81st  Congress, 
August  1, 1949;  PubUc  Law  246,  8l8t  Congress. 
August  18,  1949;  and  Public  Law  305,  81st 
Congress,  September  8,  1949. 

For  1951:  Public  Law  585,  81st  Congress. 
June  29,  1950.  Extended  by  Public  Law 
627,  81st  Congress.  July  31,  1950. 

For  1952:  Public  Law  70,  82d  Congress, 
approved  July  1, 1951.  Amended  and  extended 
by  Public  Law  97,  82d  Congress,  July  31, 
1951;  Public  Law  132,  82d  Congress,  Augtist 
29.  1951;  and  Public  Law  156.  82d  Congress. 
September  28,  1951. 

For  1953:  No  continuing  resolution  but 
obligations  incurred  between  June  30  and 
date  of  enactment  of  Act  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  section  1414,  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1953. 

For  1954:  PubUc  Law  91,  83d  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1953. 

For  1955:  Public  Law  475,  83d  Congress, 
approved  July  6,  1954. 

For  1956:  PubUc  Law  123,  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1955. 

For  1957:  Public  Law  658,  84th  Congress, 
approved  July  3,  1956. 

For  1958 :  Public  Law  85-78,  85th  Congress, 
approved  July  1,  1957.  Amended  and  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  85-134,  August  14, 
1957. 

For  1959:  Public  Law  85-472,  85th  Congress, 
approved  June  30.  1958.  Amended  and  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  85-572.  approved  July 
31,  1958. 

For  1960:  Public  Law  86-76,  86th  Congress, 
approved  July  1,  1959.  PubUc  Law  86-118, 
86th  Congress,  approved  July  31,  1959.  Pub- 
lic Law  86-224,  86th  Congress,  approved 
September  3,  1959. 

For  1961 :  PubUc  Law  86-569,  86th  Congress, 
approved  July  2.  1960. 

For  1962:  PubUc  Law  87-65,  87th  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1961;  and  PubUc  Law 
87-182,  87th  Congress,  approved  August  30, 
1961. 

For  1963:  Public  Law  87-513,  87th  Congress, 
approved  July  1.  1962;  Public  Law  87-564, 
87th  Congress,  approved  July  31,  1962;  Public 
Law  87-625,  87th  Congress,  approved  Au- 
gust 31,  1962;  and  Public  Law  87-724.  87th 
Congress,  approved  September  29,  1962. 

For  1964:  PubUc  Law  88-55,  88th  Congress, 
approved  June  29.  1963;  PubUc  Law  88-109, 
88th  Congress,  approved  August  28.  1963: 
PubUc  Law  88-162,  88th  Congress,  approved 
October  30, 1963;  and  PubUc  Law  88-188,  88th 
Congress,  approved  November  29.  1963. 

For  1965:  Public  Law  88-325,  88th  Congress, 
approved  June  29.  1964. 

For  1966:  PubUc  Law  89-58,  89th  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1965;  Public  Law  89-96, 


89th  Congress,  approved  July  30,  1965:  PubUc 
Law  89-159,  89th  Congress  approved,  Septem- 
ber 1, 1965;  Public  Law  89-221,  89th  Congress, 
approved  September  30.  1965;  and  Public 
Law  89-256,  89th  Congress  approved  OctolDcr 
15,  1965. 

For  1967:  PubUc  Law  89-481,  89th  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1966;  PubUc  Law  89-549, 
89th  Congress,  approved  August  31,  1966:  and 
Public  Law  89-611,  89th  Congress,  approved 
September  30, 1966. 

For  1968:  PubUc  Law  90-38.  approved  June 
30,  1967,  continue  to  August  31.  1967.  PubUc 
Law  90-75,  approved  August  29,  1967,  con- 
tinued to  September  30.  1967.  Public  Law  90- 
102,  approved  October  5,  1967,  continued  to 
October  23.  1967.  Public  Law  90-134,  ap- 
proved November  13,  1967  (DC.  Appropria- 
tion Act),  continued  to  November  9,  1967 
(sec.  18).  PubUc  Law  90-162,  approved  No- 
ember  28,  1967,  continued  to  December  2, 
1967  PubUc  Law  90-218,  approved  Decem- 
ber 18.  1967.  continued  to  December  20,  1967. 
For  1969:  Public  Law  90-366,  approved 
June  29,  1968,  continued  to  July  31,  1968. 
Public  Law  90-447,  approved  July  31,  1968, 
continued  to  September  30.  1968.  PubUc  Law 
90-541,  approved  October  1,  1968,  continued 
to  October  12,  1968. 

OPERATION   OF   THE   RESOLUTIOK 

Under  this  resolution,  at  midnight  on 
the  30th  of  June,  the  camera  will  chck. 
figuratively  speaking,  and  the  status  quo 
imder  the  resolution  at  that  time  would 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment spending  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year,  until  the  applicable  Appropriation 
Act  is  enacted . 

The  resolution  provides  that  in  cases 
where  one  House  has  passed  a  bill,  but 
where  the  other  House  has  not  passed  it, 
then  the  governing  factor  would  be  the 
1969  rate  or  the  rate  provided  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  whichever  Is 
lower. 

If.  as  is  the  case  with  10  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  which  have  not  yet 
passed  either  House,  then  the  controlling 
factor  would  be  the  1969  rate  or  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  with 
a  few  exceptions  which  I  shall  mention. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case 
there  is  a  program — and  there  are  a 
few— which  are  ongoing  programs,  but 
for  which  there  is  nothing  included  in 
the  revised  budget,  that  is,  if  the  budget 
estimate  is  zero,  then  we  have  taken  care 
of  those  situations  in  a  limited  way  so 
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as  to  permit  the  organizational  setups  to 
continue,  but  not  to  make  grants. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  say  so.  this 
Is  I  believe  a  well-drawn,  very  fully  con- 
sidered, and  In  my  Judgment  a  very  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

The  reason  I  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  Is  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  gone  through  this 
exercise  so  many  times,  and  it  has,  in- 
sofar as  I  am  aware,  served  every  legiti- 
mate need  as  an  interim  solution  to 
keep  the  Government  operating  pending 
enactment  of  the  regiilar  bills. 

As  I  look  down  the  dim  corridors  of 
time,  I  can  foresee  that  this  procedure 
may  continue  ad  infinitum  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  time  to  process 
the  appropriations  for  this  big  Govern- 
ment. It  takes  time  for  the  legislative 
committees  to  authorize — and  the  legis- 
lative committees  are  authorizing  more 
and  more  and  more  and  more. 

Xf-they  do  not  bring  their  bills  before 
us  aarly  In  the  year,  they  tend  to  slow 
down  the  processes  of  Government  and 
delay  adjournment.  That  is  what  we  are 
threatened  with  this  year. 

Certainly,  no  one  would  want  to  deny 
the  legislative  committees  full  trnie— and 
we  have  only  had  6  months  time  as  of 
now.  to  consider  these  legislative  pro- 
posals which  are  before  them. 

THS    1969    BATE    FOR    OPEBATIONS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorada  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  in- 
quire, as  to  this  continuing  resolution 
what  effect  it  has  upon  the  expenditure 
limitation  placed  by  the  last  Congress 
on  Government  programs  generally'' 
Does  that  continue  in  the  same  manner 
as  It  has  applied  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
which  \\-ill  expire  on  the  1st  of  July' 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
y,!'^^?®'"^^®^'  question.  As  I  indicated, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wm  be  standing  by  on  midnight  on  June 
30.  next  week,  and  he  will  take  a  pic- 
ture, .so  to  speak,  of  the  status  quo,  and 
the  status  quo  will  obtain  for  the  next 
4  months,  or  until  Congress  provides 
otherwise  through  enactment  of  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  for  the  whole  fiscal 
year. 

The  whole  thrust,  generally,  is  to  con- 
tLnue  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  two  rates, 
as  explained  in  the  committee  report  and 
whrre  that  rate  is  the  fiscal  1969  rate 
th?n  that  rate,  as  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  current  year  expenditure  limita- 
tion, will  generally  obtain. 

And  while  the  so-called  expediture 
ceilmg  law  will  not  continue,  because  it 
applies  only  to  fiscal  1969.  in  effect  it 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  during  this  in- 
terun.  It  will,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned 
have  some  infiuence  on  the  rate  of  obli- 
gation and  spending:. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
page  2  of  the  resolution,  which  states: 
(4)  whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  or 
where  an  item  Is  Included  In  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund  or 


authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  cur- 
rent rate — 
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And  the  current  rate  was.  In  many 
many  Instances,  affected  by  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  continue  to  read — 
or  the  rate  pennltt,ed  by  the  action  of  the 
one  House,  whichever  Is  lower 

That  applies  When  some  action  has 
been  taken  on  a  bill— *nd  before  the  1st 
of  July  the  House  will  have  taken  action 
on  three. 

When  no  action  has  been  taken  on  any 
appropriation  bill,  the  language  on  page 
3,  line  11,  would  apply: 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  are 
listed  In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  m  excess  of  the  current  i«,te  or  the 
rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority — 

This  applies  generally  to  activities  en- 
compassed to  the  10  bills  still  unreported 
There  are  a  few,  a  handful  of  items 
where  there  is  no  budget  estimate,  and 
for  them  separate  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  the  resolution  make  special 
provision. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Sneak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  I  under- 
stand correctly,  under  the  resolution  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  any  new  grants 
to  be  approved  after  July  1.  I  have  in 
mind  this  situation:  In  my  district  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  is  proposing 
a  model  cities  program.  If  the  applica- 
tion is  acted  uoon  before  July  1.  1969 
then  the  funds  for  fiscal  1969  would  be 
available,  but  if  the  Director  fails  to  ap- 
prove it  before  July  1.  could  it  still  be 
approved  under  this  authorization? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  speaks 
of  last  year's  money.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides that  programs  in  operation  may  be 
continued,  and  the  model  cities  program 
is  a  continuing  program.  In  a  sense  this 
is  not  a  resolution  designed  to  start  any- 
thing or  to  stop  anything. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Responding  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  if  your 
project  is  only  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 
it  would  not  involve  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  during  the  life  of  this  resolu- 
tion. They  are  net  that  far  along  with 
the  program . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then.  I  take 
It,  the  answer  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  ffiven  is  that  If  the 
application  is  on  the  Secretary's  desk  and 
it  should  not  be  approved  before  July  1 
then  the  Secretary  would  still  be  in  a  po- 
sition under  this  regulation  to  approve 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  think  so.  There 
will  not  be  any  expenditure.  They  do  nnt 
move  that  fast.  °' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further?  *^"' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is  the 
provision  in  the  resolution  with  rela- 
tion to  one  House  having  approved  an 
appropriation  but  the  other  has  not 
Later  today  I  understand  we  will  be  con- 
sidering an  appropriation  bill  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  If  we  approve  a  cer- 
tain amount,  would  that  money  then  be 
available  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  my  model  cities  project? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Prom  the  gentleman's 
explanation,  I  would  say  that  "no  year" 
as  continuing  money  is  involved,  and  the 
provision,  as  indicated  on  page  2,  states: 
"but  at  the  rate  for  operations  not  ex- 
ceeding the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower." 

In  other  words,  the  project  may  well 
involve  funds  previously  appropriated 
My  off-the-cuff  feeling  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman's project  is  not  in  jeopardy  inso- 
far as  any  effect  the  pending  resolution 
might  have  upon  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  just 
said,  that  the  gentleman's  project  is  not 
in  jeopardy  because  of  this  resolution, 
but  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress do  not  approve  Individual  model 
city  projects.  We.  simply  approve  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  may  be  used.  It 
Is  then  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  approve  the 
project.  The  money  Is  there  and  will 
continue  to  be  available  under  this  res- 
olution. So  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man's project  Is  In  jeopardy,  but  this 
is  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  to  approve. 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  stop  the  gen- 
tleman's project  if  It  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

THE    APPROPRIATION    BUSINESS    OP    THE    SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted,  I  include  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution, setting  forth  in  some  explicit  de- 
tail the  status  of  the  appropriation  busi- 
ness of  the  session;  an  approximation  of 
the  expenditure  impact  of  actions  on 
the  appropriation  bills  to  date;  the 
amounts  of  the  revised  budget  for  1970 
not  yet  reported  upon;  and  related 
information: 

THE   APPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS  OP  THE  SESSION 

Three  of  the  13  regular  annual  appropria- 
te n  bills  for  fiscal  1970  and  3  supplemental 
measures  relating  to  fiscal  1969  have  been 
rep.'Tted  to  the  House. 

The  regular  1970  bills  are:  Treasury-Post 
OfBce;  Agriculture;  and  Independent  Offlces- 
HTJD,  which  is  on  the  calendar. 

The  1969  supplemental  measures  are:  Un- 
employment Compensation;  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  and  the  Second  Supple- 
mental, which  has  passed  both  Houses. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
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cions  was  unavoidably  delayed  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  change  of  administration.  The 
fcrmer  administration  released  Its  budget 
on  January  15.  This  budget  was  reviewed  by 
the  present  administration  and  the  review 
was  released  to  the  Congress  on  April  16. 
Committee  hearings  on  several  of  the  blUs 
yet  unreported  are  completed;  others  are 
well  along.  Hearings  have  not  commenced  on 
two  bills.  Barring  delays  that  may  arise  on 
account  of  delays  In  processing  the  annual 
reauthorization  bills,  the  appropriations 
business  should  move  right  along. 
Session  totals  {House) 

In  the  6  measures  of  the  session,  including 
the  Independent  Offlces-HVD  bill  as  reported, 
the  House  has  considered  new  budget  (ob- 
Ugatlonal)  authority  requests  of  $30,062,- 
696.606;  approved  $28,805,288,766;  with  con- 
sequent aggregate  reductions  of  $1,257,407.- 
840. 

Bills  for  fiscal  1969  in  the  House 

The  3  measures  for  fiscal  1969  processed 
through  the  House  Involved  requests  of 
$5,400,006,956  of  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority  and  requests  for  release  of  $82,463,- 
000  of  reserves  under  Public  Law  90-364.  The 
House  approved  $4,819,212,766,  plus  release  of 
$82,766,000  of  such  reserves.  Thus  the  House 
reduotlons  were  $580,794,190  against  new 
budget  authority  requests;  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  5303.000  In  the  release  of  reserves. 

Bills  for  fiscal  1970  in  the  House 
In  the  3  bills  for  fiscal  1970 — Including  the 
Independent  Offlces-HUD  bill  as  reported — 
the  House  has  made  net  reductions  of  $676,- 
613.650  in  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority. The  totals  are:  Requests,  $24,662,- 
689.650;  approved,  $23,986,076,000;  reduction, 
$678,613,650. 

The  1970  expenditure  reduction  impact 
(House) 

Since  the  budget  requests  and  the  bills  are 
stated  on  the  basis  of  "new  budget  author- 
ity" It  Is  of  courss  easy  to  report  compari- 
sons of  congressional  actions  on  this  basis. 
But  for  several  reasons  It  is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  make  a  precise  translation  of  the 
effects  of  those  actions  on  the  budget  esti- 
mates (not  "requests")  of  1970  outlays  (ex- 
penditures and  net  lending).  There  are  sev- 
eral imponderables  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  bills  that  can  and  do  effect  expenditure 
(disbursement)  rates  and  timing.  Carryover 
balances  are  Involved.  Uncertainties  of 
dellveriee;  unforseeable  administrative 
changes;  construction  schedule  changes;  lag 
of  expenditures  behind  obligations  for  var- 
ious research  and  other  grants;  and  so  on. 
All  that  can  be  done  Is  to  undertake  reason- 
able approximations  of  the  expenditure  re- 
ductions. 

Specifically,  as  to  Hoiise  actions  In  the  3 
appropriation  bills  for  1970 — again,  includ- 
ing the  Independent  Offices — huu  bill  as  re- 
ported: 

1.  $676,613,650  has  been  cut  from  new 
budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  requests. 

2.  Based  on  tentative  approximations, 
these  would  translate  into  net  reductions  of 
$99,000,000  from  the  projected  budget  ex- 
pendltvu-es  (outlays)  for  1970.  (The  3  bills 
as  reported,  $202,000,000,  less  an  offsetting 
floor  amendment  of  $103.000,000 — not,  how- 
ever, counting  In  any  Impact  of  the  farm 
pa>-ments  limitation).  (Note. — In  addition. 
Second  Supplemental  Bill,  1969  may  have 
some  Impact,  but  this  might  be  offset  by 
slippage  of  time  so  as  to  throw  some  budg- 
eted 1969  expenditures  into  1970.) 

For  general  reference  purposes  of  Members 
and  others,  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  periodic  budget  "scorekeeping" 
reports  Issued  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 
These  reports  are  designed  to  keep  tabs, 
currently,  on  what  Is  happening  In  the  legis- 
lative process  to  the  budget  recommendations 
of  the  President,  both  approprlatlon-wlse  and 
expenditure-wise,  and  on  the  revenue  recom- 
mendations, and  not  only  from  actions  in  the 


revenue  and  appropriation  bills  but  also  In' 
legislative  bills  that  affect  budget  authority 
and  expenditures  (backdoor  bills,  bills  that 
mandate  expenditures,  and  so  on) .  One  such 
report  has  been  Issued  this  year,  and  another 
Is  due  shortly. 


Summary  of  bill  totals  to  date 

A  summary  of  the  totals  of  new  budget 
(obllgatlonal)  authority  on  the  appropria- 
tion measures  for  flscals  1969  and  1970  to 
date  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  91ST  CONG..  1ST  SESS. 

(Does  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  budget  authority;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authorrty,  under  earlier  or 
"permanent"  law,  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congress) 


New  budget  (obligational)  authority 


Bills  for  fiscal  1959    Bills  for  tiscal  1970    Bills  for  the  session 


A.  House  actions; 

1.  Budget  requests  considered "•     n'2  ,•?£ 

2.  Amounts  approved  by  House 4,819,212,766 


$24,662,689,650 
23. 986.  C76. 000 


{30.062.596.606 
28. 80b  288. 766 


3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests -580^.jM_    -676^650  -1.J57.407.840 

B.  Senate  actions:^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^_^ 5,8^.305.334  ll^'dlUl 

2.  Amounts  approved  by  Senate 5.495.669,644     5. 49^  669. 644 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests ~I5?'5I1S?2 "•'  .Ie7K4Sfi'w« 

4.  Compared  with  House  au.ounts  in  same  bills '+676.456.878 i^it.*».eia 


Compared 

Enacted : 

1.  Budget  requests  considered. 

2.  Amounts  enacted 


1,036,000.000 
1,036.000.000 


1,036.000.000 
1,036,000,000 


3.  Comparison— 

With  corresponding  budget  requests. 


I  Includes  substantial  amounts  based  upon  budget  requests  not  considered  by  the  House. 


THE  1970  NEW  BTTDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  ACTHOB- 
ITT  AMOUNTS  YET  TO  BE  REPORTED  ON  IN 
APPROPRIATION   BILLS 

The  10  remaining  appropriation  bills  yet 
to  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations presently  Involve  specific  re- 
quests for  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity for  1970  of  about  $109,678,000,000,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amount 
{rounded) 


Interior     

State,  Justice,  Commerce.  Ju- 
diciary   

Public  Works-AEC 

Labor-HEW    

Legislative   (excludes  Senate 

Items)      

Defense     

Transportation    

District  of  Columbia 

Foreign  Assistance 

Military  Construction 


$1,390,000,000 

2,  466,  000.  000 
4,  177,  000.  000 

18.  588.  000,  000 

305,  000,  000 

75,  278,  000,  000 

1,744,000,000 

184,000,000 

3,  629,  000.  COO 
1.917.000,000 


Cofe^ory 

Remaining  portion  re- 
quiring current  action.-  $138.  900.  000,  000 

Deduct  amounts  acted 
upon  by  House  (In  the  3 
appropriation  bills  for 
1970)    -24,488,000.000 

Remaining  portion  still  re- 
quiring current  action..     114,  412, 000. 000 


Several  of  these  bills  hinge  to  one  extent 
or  another  on  annual  or  periodic  reauthori- 
zation bills. 

THE  1970  NEW  BITDGET   (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHOE- 
ITY  TOTALS  NOW  PENDING 

Under  the  unified  budget  concept,  the 
tentatively  estimated  total  new  budget  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority  proposed  In  the  revised 
1970T3Udget  released  April  15.  and  relating  to 
fiscal  1970.  is  $219,600,000,000,  gross.  anJ 
$205,900,000,000  net  of  certain  transactions 
treated  as  offsets  for  budget  summary  pres- 
entation purposes  only.  Most  of  this  would 
be  In  the  technical  form  of  what  has  always 
been  known  as  "appropriations". 

The  revised  1970  budset  also  proposes 
$1,661,000,000  In  advance  new  budget  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority  for  fiscal  1971  fat:  title 
I  elementary  and  secondary  education  grants, 
for  mass  tran  It  grants,  for  the  Appalachian 
program,  and  for  the  19th  decennial  census. 

The  $219.6  billion  breaks  out  as  follows: 

Am.07int 
Category  (rounded) 

Grand  total,  gross  amount 

(Apr.  15  budget  review)  .  $219.  600,  000,  000 
Deduct  amounts  that  arise 

from     previous     perma-  ~- 

nent-type         legislation 

that    does    not    require 

action  In  bills  this  ses- 
sion     ( Interest,      social 

security  and  other  trust 

funds,  etc.) —80,700.000.000 


Consisting  of; 

Amounts  presently  In- 
volved in  specific 
budget  requests  pend- 
ing In  connection  with 
the  10  unreported  ap- 
propriation bills 109,678,  000.000 

Remainder  (Amounts  In 
revised  budget  for  later 
submittal  for  supple- 
mentals  under  pres-ent 
law  or  upon  en.^ctment 
of  proposed  legisla- 
tion: allowance  of 
$2,800,000,000  in  the 
overall  total  for  July  1, 
1969.  civl'.lan  and  mili- 
tary pay  raise;  allow- 
ance for  contingencies; 

etc.) 4.734,000,000 

Note.— Excludes    $1,661,000,000    of   budget 

requests  for  advance  f.scal  1971   funding  In 

the  1970  bills. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  urging  the  House  to 
adopt  this  resnlutian.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  done  in  order  to  have 
an  orderly  and  expeditious  execution  by 
various  agencies. 

I  reiterate  what  the  gentleman  has 
said,  that  the  rate  of  expenditures  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  1969  or  the  budget  re- 
quest for  1970  will  apply  where  no  action 
has  been  tPken  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate — and  if  there  are  more  re- 
strictive provisions  in  some  of  the 
amounts  approved  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  then  that  lowest  amount  will 
apply.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  carry  on. 

No  appropriations  bills  have  yet  passed 
both  Houses.    - 
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This  Is  the  usual  continuing  resolution 
which  we  have  had  for  a  number  of 
years  because  of  Congress'  Inability  to 
jet  Oovemment  programs  funded  by 
June  30. 

The  resolution  permits  continuation 
of  government  activities  at  the  lowest  of 
the  following: 

First,  the  rate  of  expenditures  In  the 
current  fiscal  year— 1969; 

Second,  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1970  where  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
either  House  or  Senate;  or 

Third,  the  more  restrictive  amount 
approved  by  either  House  or  Senate. 

So  far,  no  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1970  has  become  public  law.  The  House 
has  acted  on  two,  the  Treasury-Post 
OflBce  and  Agriculture  bills,  and  we 
anticipate  debating  the  independent 
offices  bill  today.  The  other  body  has  not 
acted  on  any  1970  appropriation  bills. 

The  only  variations  in  this  resolution 
from  those  of  past  years  are  two:  First, 
we  have  set  a  date  of  October  31  for  ex- 
piration of  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  that  seems  a  reasonable  approach 
since  Congress  will  be  taking  a  summer 
recess  from  the  close  of  business  on 
August  13  to  September  3.  Second,  either 
former  President  Johnson  or  President 
Nixon  proposed  some  changes  with  re- 
spect to  education  and  grants  for  State 
technical  services,  and  until  such  time 
as  Congress  has  resolved  those  proposals 
the  continuing  resolution  would  permit 
spending  for  administrative  items  In 
those  areas  at  the  current  rate. 

Specifically,  these  items  are  set  forth 
In  section  101  (d)  and  (e)  and  they  pro- 
vide respectively  as  follows: 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  activities  for  Stat*  adminis- 
tration under  Title  HI,  Part  A.  and  Title  V 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  under  Title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  but 
at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the 
current  rate:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
made  available  in  this  paragraph  for  such 
activities  shall  be  charged  to  such  appropri- 
ations as  may  be  made  available  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  1970  for  the  purposes  of  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  Titles  I 
and  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  as  amended. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
federal  and  non-federal  administrative  ex- 
penses under  the  appropriation  for  "Grants 
and  exnenses".  Office  of  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Commerce,  but  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  current 
rate. 


Recommended  1970  amounts  requiring  addi- 
tional authority  legUlation — Continued 
(In  thousands] 

FTTNDS  APPROPRIATED   TO   THK  ' 

PRESffiENT— -continued 

Economic  assUtance $2,280,900 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.     2,  048  000 
Peace  Corps gg'goo 

Total,     funds     appropri- 
ated to  the  i'resldent- 

COMMERCE 

Economic    development    assist- 
ance: Development  facilities. 
International  activities: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Export  control   "~ 

U.S.    Travel    Service:     Salaries 

and  ex[}enses   

National  Bureau  of  Standards" 

Research  and  technical  serv- 
ices   

Special       foreign       currency 

program    

Maritime  Administration : 

Ship  construction 

Operating-differential     subsi- 
dies   

Liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization     

Research  and  development" 

Salaries  and  expenses I 

Maritime   training    ~ 

State  marine  schools 


Jum  2h,  1969 


5, 191,  200 


128,  331 

166 
5,358 

1,300 


3,480 

160 

15,918 

142,  177 


(52.223) 
7,700 
5.174 
6.164 
2.040 


Total,  Commerce 317,958 


DEFENSE MltrrART 

Procurement  of  equipment  and 

missiles.    Army 2,587.460 

Procurement    of    aircraft    and 

^h^V,!!;  ^^"^ 3,235.500 

ShlpbuUdlng    and     conversion. 
Navy 

Procurement,  Marine'  Corpsnil 
Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force! 
Missile  procurement,  Air  Force' 
Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation : 

Army  

Navy    2III 

Air  Force "~ 

Defense 


2,631.400 

57,800 

3,  776, 200 

1.486,400 


849,  SCO 
211,500 
355,400 
500,  200 
100,  000 


I  Should  point  out  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  is  ready  to  report  all  of  its 
bills  in  a  timely  fashion.  However,  we 
are  delayed  by  the  fact  that  much  au- 
thorizing legislation  must  be  enacted  in- 
to law  before  we  can  properly  fund  pro- 
grams requiring  legislative  extension. 

The  following  programs  require  legis- 
lative authorization  before  proper  fund- 
ing by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  be  provided: 

Recommended  1970  amounts  requiring  addi- 
tional authorizing  legislation 
[la  thousands] 

FUNDS    APPROPRIATED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Appalachian   regional    develop- 
ment   programs $112,500 

MlUtary  assistance  650,000 


agencies 

Emergency  fund.  Defense." 
Military  consrtructlon : 

Army   

Navy    

Air  Force  — -":.':::::.'::::    355:400 

Defense   agencies 

Army  National  Guard I 

Air  National  Guard IIIII 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve IIIIIII" 

Air  Force  Reserve I""" 

Family  housing.  Defense. Ill"'        607  800 
Homeowners     assistance     fund. 

Defense q 


370,  900 
360,  100 


72.500 
72,  500 
13, 200 
10,000 
9.600 
5,300 


Recommended  1970  amounts  requiring  addi- 
tional authority  legislation — ConUnued 
[In  thousands] 

HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND 

WELFARE — continued 
Development  of  programs  for 
the  aging.. $28,360 


Total.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

HOtrSINO  AND  tTRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Fellowships  for  city  planning 


78.  033 


and  urban  studies. 


INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries: Construction  of  ash- 
ing vessels 

National  Park  Service:  Man- 
agement and  protection 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Con- 
struction and  rehabilitation- 
Office  of  Saline  Water:  Saline 

water  conversion 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration:  Pollu- 
tion control  operations  and 
research 

Total,   Interior 


500 


6,000 


125 


172 

26,000 


57,  730 


90, 027 


TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard:  Acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  Improvements. 
Federal    Highway    Administra- 
tion: 
Highway          beautlflcatlon 
(contract           authoriza- 
tion)     

Traffic  and  highway  safety. 


82,800 


85.000 
23. 000 


Total,   transportation 


190. 800 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 1,963,800 

Plant  and  capital  eqiilpment...        350,  509 


Total,      Atomic      Energy 

Commission 2,314,309 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 3, 715, 527 


Other  Independent  agencies: 

National  Science  Foimdatlon. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial   Commission 

Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission   

Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: Salaries  and  expenses. 

National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws    


490,000 
550 

225 

890 

5,000 


260 


Total,   Defense-Military..  23,815,960 


Total,  other 
agencies  .. 


Independent 


496,  925 


HEALTH,    EDTTCATION.    AND 
WELFARE 

Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Services: 

Air  pollution  control 

Health  Service  and  Mental 
Health  Administration:  Com- 
prehensive  health   planning 

services  

Office  of  Education : 
Elementary    and    secondary 

education 

Education    for    the    handi- 
capped     

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice: 
Assistance     for     repatriated 
U.S.  nationals 


21,900 


Grand  total: 

Budget  authority 36,211,239 

Liquidation  of  contract 
authorization    52,223 

CHANGING    THE   FISCAL    TEAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  I  believe 
some  study  should  be  made  to  determine 
If  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  is  needed.  It 
18,000  has  been  giving  me  some  concern,  and 
I  think  we  should  make  a  very  careful 
study.  Each  year  we  jome  in  with  re- 
quests for  continuing  resolutions  every  30 
or  60  days,  and  now  imtll  October  31. 
This  means  that  until  October  31  the 
Government  agencies  will  not  know  what 
funds  they  have  or  how  to  plan.  I  think 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  If  the  Congress 
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would  make  a  study  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  should  make  a  change  In  the  fis- 
cal year. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  have  the  fiscal 
year  starting  in  July.  I  think  we  should 
do  something  constructive  in  trying  to 
get  away  from  this  question  of  these 
continuing  resolutions.  Perhaps  a  change 
in  the  date  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  the  very  appropriate 
remarks  he  has  just  made  relative  to 
the  possibility  of  changing  the  fiscal 
year.  This  is  a  suggestion  on  which  I  had 
occasion  to  submit  legislation  last  year, 
and  I  have  resubmitted  it  again  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  sheer  folly  that  we  ex- 
pect the  respective  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  go  on  for  sometimes  3  or  4  or 
even  6  months  without  any  direction  by 
Congress  as  to  expenditures.  This  is  what 
happens  under  the  present  system  where- 
by we  leave  them  in  limbo  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  want  them  to  expand  their 
programs  or  we  want  to  retard  their  pro- 
grams. They  are  not  therefore  able  to 
do  any  kind  of  planning  as  far  as  their 
expenditures  are  concerned. 

I  think  millions  of  dollars  could  he 
saved  in  a  more  orderly  administration 
and  better  planning,  all  to  the  benefit 
of  domestic  programs  and  the  financial 
status  of  the  country.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  a  year  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  have 
reintroduced  it  again  this  year.  I  agree 
that  any  study  that  would  throw  some 
light  on  the  advantages  that  might  be 
achieved  by  changing  the  fiscal  year  to 
begin  on  January  1  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  He  has  been 
a  fine  member  of  our  committee  and  has 
contributed  much  to  some  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
my  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of 
merit  is  encompassed  in  the  proposal 
that  we  consider — and  I  underline  the 
word  "consider" — changing  the  fiscal 
year.  This  is  the  24th  day  of  June,  and 
a  well-functioning,  alert  legislative 
branch,  it  seems  to  me  should  have  been 
able,  in  an  ordinary  year — this  is  an  ex- 
ception, a  new  administration  just  com- 
ing into  power — to  move  pretty  far  along 
In  6  months. 

If  we  extended  the  fiscal  year  until 
October  1,  would  we  be  able  prior  to 
September  15  really  to  get  going  in  high 
gear  and  get  these  bills  handled? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  extend  It  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  would  we  try  to  crowd  into  the 
period  from  Christmas  until  New  Year 
the  passage  of  much  of  the  major  legis- 
lation? 


What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  we 
need  to  consider  more  than  merely  the 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  need  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
better  legislative  habits.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  when  Members  are  so 
heavily  involved  in  respect  to  many  prob- 
lems it  is  increasingly  diflBcult  for  us  to 
get  our  work  done. 

I  do  not  have  the  ansv;er  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  reorganization  pro- 
posals are  pending. 

We  cannot  now,  within  the  standing 
rules,  bring  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  some  of  the  Important  meas- 
ures because  there  Is  a  lack  of  legislative 
authorization  for  them. 

Will  there  be  authorization  by  the  1st 
of  July? 

Will  there  be  authorization  by  the  1st 
of  August? 

Will  there  be  authorization  by  the  13th 
of  August,  when  we  are  to  take  a  recess? 

It  is  impossible  to  say. 

I  would  hope,  when  we  come  much 
nearer  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  certain 
appropriation  bills  have  not  been  passed 
we  will  recall  the  discussion  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  suggest  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  on  the  latter  point 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
realizes  practically  every  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
completed  its  work  and  is  now  waiting 
for  authorizations  from  legislative  com- 
mittees. I  had  as  a  part  of  my  earlier  re- 
marks a  list  of  the  authorizations  which 
aie  still  necessary.  There  are  some  39 
or  40  of  them.  This  shows  that  until  we 
get  these  authorizations,  unless  we  go 
and  get  a  rule,  we  cannot  bring  in  these 
bills. 

I  suggest  again,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
bringing  in  the  appropriation  bills  with 
niles.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  bring 
them  in  with  authorizations. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  not  having  completed 
Its  work,  but  of  a  great  list  of  authori- 
zations which  are  necessary. 

The  gentleman  asked,  can  we  get 
through?  I  believe  we  can.  I  can  recall 
when  the  late  and  distinguished  and  be- 
loved John  Taber  was  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  we  completed 
all  of  our  bills  by  May  except  one,  and 
that  was  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  believe 
that  came  out  in  July.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  were  able  to  do  this. 

The  authorizations  are  holding  us  up. 
The  gentleman  said  we  should  consider 
this.  I  am  not  saying  what  we  should 
do  as  to  the  fiscal  year,  but  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  consider 
it.  It  is  a  matter  having  to  do  with  the 
orderly  process  of  government.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  change  the  fiscal  year  so 
that  the  agencies  will  have  some  idea  as 
to  what  their  appropriations  actually  will 
be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  the  opportunity 
Is  presented  I  shall  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  certain 
pertinent  Information  in  regard  to  the 


record  of  the  Congress  In  past  year  on 
this  matter  of  securing  continuing  res- 
olutions and  on  the  status  of  the  bills 
and  so  forth,  which  I  believe  will  be  il- 
luminating. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  take  stock.  There 
are  portions  of  this  report  which  I  trust 
may  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
further. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  want  to  express  my 
further  agreement  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  conunittee  and  point  he  has 
made.  Certainly  the  problem  which  we 
face  is  not  one  created  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  In  fact,  they  are 
ahead  with  their  work.  But  it  is  the  au- 
thorizations that  are  holding  us  up. 

In  that  connection  I  should  add  my 
further  agreement  to  his  thought  that 
we  might  well  speed  up  the  work  of  this 
Congress  by  a  little  better  attendance 
on  Mondays  and  FYldays  and  lengthen- 
ing the  week  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  '.-he  Government. 

The  fact  remains  however  that  appro- 
priations are  not  made  on  time  year  after 
year.  Further  emphasizing  the  need  to 
change  the  fiscal  year.  I  made  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject  yesterday.  I  shall 
include  them  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  by   Mr.  Langen,   June   23,    1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  for  the  whole  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  our  present  fiscal  year 
is  an  obstacle  to  good  government  and  public 
welfare.  By  having  the  fiscal  year  begin  on 
the  first  of  July  we  are  raising  the  overall 
level  of  governmental  spending,  depriving 
the  underprivileged  and  the  poor  of  effective 
and  efficient  programs,  delaying  cooperative 
Federal  programs  by  as  much  as  a  year  and 
casting  a  certain  doubt  on  the  credibility  of 
governmental  statistics.  I  strongly  urge  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  my  proposal  for  a 
calendar  fiscal  year,  which  would  cure  these 
present  deficiencies.  Although  change  of  a 
long-established  custom  Is  difficult  to  achieve 
in  government,  my  proposal  would  not  cause 
hardship  on  any  governmental  body  or 
agency  and  would,  on  the  contrary,  alleviate 
or  even  eradicate  difficulties  and  hardships 
now  suffered  by  both  government  and  the 
p'jibllc.  EF.rlv  passage  of  this  proposal  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  minor  technical  changes 
needed  for  the  government  and  the  public 
to  adapt  to  the  calendar  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  a  Icng-recognlzed  fact  that 
appropriations  bills  are  seldom  finalized  by 
the  first  of  July,  which  is  the  present  legal 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Congress 
has.  by  a  continuing  resolution  each  year, 
authorized  each  program  to  continue  spend- 
ing at  a  level  which  would  not  exceed  the 
lower  of  either  the  budget  or  the  previous 
year's  appropriations.  Once  a  department  or 
agency  has  begun  spending  monev  at  this 
artificial  level,  it  would  experience  difficulties 
In  readjusting  to  a  substantial  decrease  In 
appropriations  from  the  ortlficlal  level  set  by 
continuing  resolution.  Naturally,  •'Parkin- 
son's Law"  would  take  care  of  any  Increase 
and  the  additional  money  would  be  spent — 
even  if  not  wlselv  or  effirientlv.  In  either  case 
tax  dollars  would  be  wasted  In  Inefficient 
spending  caused  by  Inadequate  or  no  advance 
planning.  Efficient  administration  Is  clearly 
the  key  to  seeing  that  every  dollar  spent  on 
social  jirograms  will  benefit  the  poor  and  the 
underprlvUeged  to  the  greatest  degree  possi- 
ble rather  than  being  lost  In  a  cumbersome 
bureaucracy  due  to  lack  cf  direction. 
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Let's  take  a  hypothetical  case  to  show  Just 
how  failure  to  finalize  appropriations  bills 
before  the  beginning  of  the  flscal  year  would 
raise  the  overall  level  of  governmental  spend- 
ing. Suppose  that  Program  A  had  been  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  one  year  and  the  budget 
called  for  the  same  amount  for  the  next  year 
However,  although  the  Congress  had  Indi- 
cated no  particular  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  program,  the  final  appropriations 
passed  In  December  was  for  only  $500,000, 
that  Is.  50%  of  the  spending  level  authorized 
by  the  continuing  resolution.  One  can  readily 
see  that  the  administrators  of  Program  A, 
counting  on  at  least  a  continuance  of  the 
appropriations  level  of  $1,000,000  would  have 
spent  by  the  end  of  December  almost  all  of 
the  $500,000  appropriated. 

Even  If  the  administrators  eventually  saw 
the   possibility   of   a  cut  In   appropriations 
they  might  choose  to  discount  an  appropri- 
ations cut  and  continue  to  spend  on  the  basis 
of  the  resolution,  counting  on  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  If  there  Is  a  cut.  In  a  case 
of  this  type  the  administrators  would  have  a 
clear  case  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Congress  itself— by 
Its  failure  to  finalize  the  appropriations  bill 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year— caused 
th» -program  to  spend  all  its  money  with  the 
-     aa*ai-  year  only  half  gone.  If  the  Congress 
then  wishes  the  program  to  continue,  it  will 
be  forced  to  pass  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year, 
thus  raising  the  overall  spending  level  higher 
than   the   Congress   orl^nally   intended.    If 
the  Congress  is  trying  to  keep  to  a  budget 
celUng,  as  It  now  Is,  some  other  program  may 
then  have  to  suffer  in  order  to  furnish  funds 
for  the  supplemental  appropriation.  In  this 
way  and  to  this  degree  the  Congress  loses  Its 
control  over  executive  spending  and  may  ex- 
ceed Its  own  self-imposed  fiscal  limitations. 
My  proposal  for  a  calendar  fiscal  year  would 
eliminate  this  problem  forever  because  the 
fiscal  year  would  begin  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary a/ter  aU  the  appropriations  bills  have 
been  finalized  prior  to  adjournment  in  De- 
cember (or  earlier).  More  importantly,  with 
advance   notice  of  the  final  appropriations 
each  department  or  agency  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  plan  ahead  efficiently  for  the 
increase  or  reduction  of  a  program:  and  the 
tax   dollar,    being   utUlzed   more   efficiently, 
wlU  then  produce  the  greatest  actual  bene- 
fit to  those  individuals  the  program  was  In- 
tended to  reach. 

Now  we  aU  surely  want  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  each  dollar  appropriated  for  social 
programs  to  benefit  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged directly.  However,  we  deprive  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged  of  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  these  programs — and  thus 
raise  the  administrative  costs  of  social  pro- 
grams—when we  allow  the  whole  Poverty 
Program  to  go  without  direction.  The  present 
authorization  expires  in  about  two  weeks  a 
new  authorization  bill  is  not  yet  ready  and 
funds  cannot  be  appropriated  to  administra- 
tive agencies  that  no  longer  exist.  What 
greater  chaos  could  exist?  Even  with  stop- 
gap legislation,  to  continue  the  programs  at 
their  present  level  cannot  restore  the  proper 
order  or  enough  direction  for  efficient  ad- 
mlnlstratlcn.  With  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  the  first  of  July,  It  is  almost  Impossible 
for  the  Congress  to  complete  hearings  and 
make  appropriate  changes  In  the  bill  for  this 
most  complex  and  vital  program.  When  all 
of  this  Is  allowed  to  occur,  the  one  to  suffer 
the  most  Is  the  one  who  most  needs  help: 
the  poor  and  the  underprivileged. 

In  most  of  the  national  social  and  public 
works  projects,  the  natiire  of  the  legislation 
requires  funding  Jointly  from  Federal,  state 
and  even  local  source*.  Sometimes  the  state 
has  to  match  Federal  funds  In  a  certain  ratio 
or  the  Federal  government  has  to  reimburse 
the  state  for  certain  types  of  expenditures. 
In   either  case   the   particular   project   will 
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probably  be  delayed.  Detailed  planning  can- 
not be  accomplished  In  the  first  case  until 
the  state  or  local  community  knows  Just  how 
much  money  It  needs  for  the  project,  while  In 
the  second  case,  the  state  or  local  community 
may  not  start  the  project  until  there  are  ap- 
propriated funds  out  of  which  they  can  be 
reimbursed. 

Vocational  schools  thought  that  they  had 
found  a  way  out  of  the  latter  situation  by 
budgeting  grants  to  students  under  the  Voca- 
tional  Education— Work-Study  Program   at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.  Naturally, 
they  expected  to  be  reimbursed  from  funds 
for  that  purpose  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated regularly  each  year.  In  fiscal  year  1968 
such  funds  were  given  to  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  earmarked  for  distribution  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  However,  In  fiscal  year  1069, 
although  sufficient  funds  were  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  use  In  the 
Vocational  Education — Work-Study  Program, 
the  funds  were  not  earmarked  and  were  to  be 
administered   by   the   Neighborhood    Youth 
Corps  Itself  under  an  administrative  reor- 
ganization. The  vocational  schools  could  not 
get  the  funds  from  the  Office  of  Education 
as  before  and  were  left  with  the  Idea  that  no 
such  funds  existed.  Only  recently — and  after 
most  of  the  funds  had  been  expended — were 
some  schools  able  to  determine  the  true  facts 
and  obtain  partial  reimbursement.  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  this  problem  can  be  laid  to 
the  July  first  fiscal  year  and  the  Inability  of 
Congress  to  finalize  appropriations  bills  by 
this  deadline.  Otherwise  the  schools  would 
not  have  had  to  anticipate  the  Federal  funds 
In  their  own  budgets  each  year  and  make 
themselves  subject  to  possible  loss  of  their 
operating  funds   if   funds  for  the  program 
were  not  available. 

Having  the  fiscal  year  begin  on  the  first  of 
July  also  makes  programs  subject  to  certain 
physical  environmental  factors  which  can 
cause  delay  In  the  execution  of  the  program. 
Construction  projects,  particularly  In  the 
northern  states,  cannot  be  started  In  the  win- 
ter months — which  may  last  as  long  as  from 
October  to  April.  Some  of  these  projects,  such 
as  road  construction  and  bvUldlngs,  require  a 
substantial  part  of  the  primary  construc- 
tion to  be  completed  before  the  winter 
months  If  the  whole  project  Is  not  to  be 
started  anew  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  they  may 
not  be  started  until  the  following  spring  even 
If  the  appropriations  were  finalized  by  the 
first  of  July,  since  considerable  advance 
planning  Is  needed  and  sometimes  the  pri- 
mary construction  Itself  cannot  be  com- 
pleted In  foiu"  months.  However,  In  all  of 
these  cooperative  efforts  there  would  be  ade- 
quate time  for  advance  planning  to  be  com- 
pleted and  for  construction  to  be  started  If 
the  funds  were  made  available  for  a  calendar 
fiscal  year.  Seasonal  problems  and  delays 
could  then  be  avoided. 

While  upsetting  basic  economic  and  social 
planning,  the  July  first  fiscal  year  also  casts 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  government 
statistics.  Most  of  the  government  Is  geared 
to  the  fiscal  year  and  has  a  tendency  to  col- 
lect figures  which  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year 
and  not  to  the  calendar  year.  Individuals 
and  private  concerns  rarely  put  out  facts 
and  figures  for  public  consumption  unless 
they  cover  a  calendar  year.  Corporate  annual 
reports,  for  Instance,  are  required  by  law 
to  cover  the  calendar  year.  When  faced  with 
the  need  to  correlate  and  make  sense  out  of 
all  the  thousand  types  of  figures  available, 
even  an  expert  may  throw  up  his  hands  In 
dismay.  Even  In  the  government  Itself  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  generally  uses 
the  July  first  fiscal  year  for  Its  foreign  trade 
statistics  while  the  Conunerce  Department 
employs  the  calendar  year  for  the  same 
statistics.  Who  Is  truly  able  to  reconcile 
these  two  sets  of  figures  or  even  determine 
whether  they  are  In  agreement?  A  calendar 
fiscal  year  would  solve  most  of  thla  prob- 


lem  and  help  avoid   costly  duplication  of 
fiscal  year  versus  calendar  year  figures. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  calendar 
fiscal  year  would  not  only  lead  us  out  of  th« 
difficulties  I've  Just  described  but  woiUd 
also  save  the  Federal  government  million* 
of  dollars.  The  types  of  difficulties  are  not 
hypothetical,  but  represent  very  real  prob- 
lems  which  face  our  government  each  year 
Much  money  could  be  saved  by  the  orderlv 
administration  and  clear  direction  which 
a  calendar  fiscal  year  would  bring,  and  the 
Congress  would  have  more  time  for  delibera- 
tions on  the  complexities  of  fiscal  matters 
and  on  administrative  regulation.  Most  ie» 
islatlon  is  far  too  complicated  to  be  start«i 
and  finished  within  six  months.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  the  Cton 
gresslonal  leadership  provided  for  an  Ausiut 
recess,  it  tacitly  said  that  it  did  not  expect 
to  finish  conducting  its  business  before  Au- 
gust.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  pressing  bugi 
ness  Is  completed  prior  to  adjoumment-be 
it  in  October,  November,  December  or  ear 
Her.  The  money  saved  and  the  efflclenev 
gained  by  giving  Just  those  six  months  is  so 
valuable  and  so  important  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Do  we  want  our  programs  to  accomplish 
all  that  they  were  originally  Intended  to  do' 
Do  we  want  to  save  millions  of  dollars  in 
efficient  admlnlstraUon?  If  we  do,  then  now 
is  the  time  to  give  all  governmental  bodies 
the  fiscal  certainty  which  Is  necessary  for 
sound  planning  and  for  orderly,  effective 
and  efficient  administration. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delltjhted 
to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  DU- 
nois  fMr.  Pttcinski). 

EFFECT  op  LOWES  INTERIM   RATES  ON  FINAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
both  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
^Mr.  Mahon).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Bow) ,  have  made  a  very  compelling  case 
for  support  of  this  resolution.  The  ques- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  pose  to  either 
of  the  gentlemen  is  if  we  say  in  this 
resolution  that  these  agencies  will  con- 
tlnue  for  4  months  at  their  1969  level 
can  we  then  expect  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  reduce  the  1970  appro- 
priation by  a  comparable  amount?  In 
other  words,  these  agencies  that  ask  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  their  appropri- 
ations for  1970— can  we  expect  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  them  for  the  4  months  that 
they  are  going  to  be  instructed  to  oper- 
ate at  the  1969  level,  or  are  we  going  to 
give  them  their  original  request  for  1970 
and  give  them  a  windfall  for  the  remain- 
ing 8  months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  BOW.  As  the  gentleman  will  find 
if  he  examines  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  past,  he 
will  see  the  committee  seldom,  if  ever, 
grants  the  original  budget  request.  There 
are  usually  reductions.  In  some  cases 
there  are  increases,  but  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  the  history  of  the 
committee  that  we  do  not  always  give 
the  original  request.  The  rate  of  expendi- 
ture will  be  either  the  1969  level,  the 
budget  request  for  1970  where  neither 
House  has  acted,  or  the  lesser  amount 
of  House  and  Senate  actions;  whichever 
Is  the  lowest  amoimt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 


mission to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  level  of  spending  for  the  next 
4  months  will  not  necessarily  be  as  pro- 
vided In  this  resolution.  If  the  House  and 
the  Senate  take  action  and  we  enact  into 
law  an  appropriation  bill,  then  the  agen- 
cies in  that  bill  will  be  taken  out  from 
under  the  resolution.  They  would  hence- 
forth proceed  under  their  regular  ap- 
propriations, which  could  be  higher  or 
lower.  But  any  funds  expended  during 
fiscal  year  1970  under  this  resolution 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  amount,  and  any  fimds  expended  in 
the  interim  under  this  resolution  are 
chargeable  against  whatever  is  made 
available  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bills.  So  nobody  will  get  a  windfall  as  a 
result  of  this. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  will  be  no  windfall. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  for  this  explanation,  be- 
cause, as  he  knows  and  as  every  Member 
of  this  House  knows,  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  these  agencies  when  they  get 
a  windfall  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks 
of  the  fiscal  year  that  they  go  helter- 
skelter.  They  think  it  is  a  crime  to  turn 
back  money  to  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
and  so  they  enter  into  all  sorts  of  foolish 
contracts  in  order  to  spend  the  last  dol- 
lar appropriated  for  that  particular 
fiscal  year.  In  the  frame  of  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  reduction  commensurate  with  the 
period  of  time  that  they  operate  at  the 
1969  level  within  the  framework  of  this 
resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion.          

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Thank  you. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  what  part  the 
administration  downtown  has  in  holding 
us  up.  I  heard  different  oommitttee  mem- 
bers say  that  they  cannot  proceed  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  a  determina- 
tion of  where  we  are  going,  like  in  the 
OEO. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  say  where  we  are  going, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  try  to 
pass  this  back  down  town,  the  gentle- 
man then  is  saying  the  thing  that  they 
said  to  me  over  the  years:  "You  are  dele- 
gating the  authority  downtown." 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
"no,"  that  I  refuse  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  because  I  already 
have  one  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
standing,  and  that  is  enough. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  believe  this  com- 
plaint has  come  from  any  dircetions 
from  downtown.  We  have  had  the  new 
budget.  We  have  worked  on  it.  We  have 
been  ready  to  report  on  some  of  it. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  -Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 


say  that  critically.  I  support  my  Presi- 
dent. I  support  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
I  am  not  one  of  these  cheap  politicians. 
I  am  a  statesman,  and  I  did  not  say 
that  critically. 

Mr.  BOW.  With  that  last  remark  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  other  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  the  soon-to-be  judge  who  is  go- 
ing to  leave  us.  Each  time  I  am  on  my 
feet  the  gentleman  has  given  us  some 
pearls  of  wisdom.  I  am  going  to  miss 
the  gentleman  when  he  is  sitting  up 
there  on  the  Judicial  bench.  However,  I 
do  hope  that  I  never  get  caught  going 
through  New  Jersey,  and  have  to  appear 
before  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man is  so  kind  and  gracious  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  point  out  an  inconsistency,  but  I 
do  WEint  to  recommend  and  to  point  out 
that  Congress  should  have  control  over 
appropriations  and  over  spending,  and 
not  the  executive  branch. 

I  remember  the  laist  session  very  well. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  lectured 
on  that  subject  several  times,  and  has 
not  convinced  me  as  yet. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  remember  the  last 
Bow  amendment,  where  the  gentleman 
wanted  to  abdicate  the  authority  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  the 
gentleman  imderstands  his  legal  pro- 
cedures a  little  better  than  he  imder- 
stands the  Bow  amendment,  because  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  then  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  be  reversed,  because  it 
was  just  the  reverse  situation  in  the  Bow 
amendment.  It  did  not  give  the  authority 
downtown.  It  said  that  this  was  how 
much  you  are  going  to  have,  and  you 
cannot  spend  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  clarify  the 
situation  as  it  relates  to  Government 
employees. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  because  of  certain  restrictions  the 
departments  are  unable  to  even  hire  em- 
ployees to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
may  have  retired,  or  to  supplement  in 
certain  instances. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  to  what  effect 
this  continuing  resolution  may  have  on 
that  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  important  and  pertinent 
question.  The  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  provided  a  limitation 
on  personnel — and  heaven  knows  there 
ought  to  be  a  limitation  on  personnel, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  one  can  be  worked 
out  which  is  reasonable  and  acceptable. 
But  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  is  not  practical, 
and  is  not  workable,  but  because  it  is 
permanent  law  it  will  be  in  operation 
after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  unless 
legislation  to  the  contrary  is  passed. 

In  the  appropriation  bills  which  have 


already  passed  the  House  for  fiscal  1970, 
we  removed  certain  agencies  from  the 
operation  of  this  section,  and  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  other  body, 
there  is  an  amendment  to  repeal  section 
201  outright. 

We  expect  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body  on  that  matter  later  this 
week.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conference 
will  decide,  but  I  would  assume  that 
section  201,  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers, will  be  blunted  or  wholly  obliterated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
that  will  depend  on  what  is  agreed  on 
in  conference.  I  trust  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  recognize  the 
inconsistencies  that  may  have  developed 
and  that  this  will  be  eliminated  from  our 
siystem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
what  happens  under  the  proposed  reso- 
lution to  the  Members'  pay  increase, 
since  the  housekeeping  committee  has 
not  acted  on  this  question? 

What  happens  to  this  salary  grab  of 
February  of  this  year,  so  far  as  the 
Members  are  concerned?  Will  Members 
be  paid  at  the  old  rate  or  will  they  be 
paid  at  the  new  rate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  when  the 
photograph,  so  to  speak,  of  the  status 
quo  is  taken  on  the  night  of  June  30  at 
12  o'clock,  it  will  disclose  that  Members 
are  now  drawing  pay  at  the  new  rate 
and  that  this  would  obtain  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  until  action  to  the  con- 
trary is  taken.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
interpretation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  House  took  care  of  that  situation  for 
fiscal  1969  last  week,  last  Tuesday,  under 
the  resolution  we  passed  taking  care  of 
the  pay  for  the  post  office  and  others. 
And  I  think  that  Members  will  be  paid 
at  the  increased  pay  rate  imder  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  chair- 
man, what  is  80  magical  about  the  date 
of  October  31,  1969.  the  termination 
date  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Someone  just  facetiously 
said  that  that  is  the  day  after  Halloween. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  relate  it  to  April  Fools  Day. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  page  1  of  the  report 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  report 
states: 

The  time  period  covered  by  the  accompany- 
ing resolution  is  limited  to  the  four-month 
period,  July  1-October  31,  1969.  Anything 
shorter  than  that  Is  Judged  to  be  unrealistic, 
especially  since  the  membership  Is  proceeding 
under  the  announced  plan  of  a  mid-August 
recess  extending  beyond  Labor  Day,  and  the 
further  fact  that  large  segments  of  the  budget 
have  not  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Another  continuing  resolution  will 
have  to  be  sought  just  prior  to  October  31 
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if  we  do  not  complete  the  appropriation 
bills  by  that  date.  But  I  hope  sincerely, 
and  I  choose  the  word  "hope"  with  care, 
thai  we  may  not  need  another  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  he 
hopes  sincerely,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
he  is  right.  But  would  the  gentleman  be 
amenable  to  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution making  the  termination  date  De- 
cember 31.  1969— just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side?  I  think  that  comes  nearer  to  being 
right  than  October  31.  You  will  note  that 
we  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Re- 
organization Act  and  its  date  of  July  31 
each  year  for  the  termination  of  Con- 
gi-ess. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  Congress  ought  to  take  action  to- 
ward abolishing  that  July  31  date,  for  it  is 
utterly  meaningless? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  needs  to  be  studied 
very  carefully.  But  I  would  not  think  we 
ought  to  extend  the  expiration  of  the 
pending  resolution  beyond  October  31. 

.This  gives  us  an  objective.  I  am  sure 
Congress  will  industriously  work  toward 
passing  the  legislation  and  doing  its  job 
because,  when  we  go  home,  we  want  to 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  our  achieve- 
ments, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  that.  I  think 
we  have  done  a  fair  job  so  far  as  thiji 
session  is  concerned,  and  we  can  do  a 
better  job  as  we  move  along. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress made  so  far  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, would  we  have  any  right  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  done  here?  I  doubt  that  anyone  can 
go  out  with  a  straight  face  and  point 
with  pride  to  the  work  done  by  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thus  far,  and  half  of 
this  year  is  already  gone. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  would 
probably  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  virtue  does  not  always  reside 
in  passing  legislation.  Often  there  is 
virtue  in  not  passing  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  in  the  end  do  we  not 
wind  up  by  passing  it,  to  our  sorrow  most 
of  the  time,  even  if  we  long  delay  action? 
We  wind  up  passing  it  anyway. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Some  of  it,  including 
this  measure,  is  necessary  for  the  on- 
going operations  of  the  Government,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 
-      The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

1  \ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  insert 
pertinent  extractions  in  regard  to  the 
continuing  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 17 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  17. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR  THE 
MAKING  OF  A  FINAL  REPORT  BY 
THE  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY 
MORTGAGE  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  In- 
terest Rates. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  123 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent^ves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(g)  of  the  Act  of  May  7,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-301 )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
Commission  may  make  an  interim  report  not 
later  than  April  1,  1969.  and  shaU  make  a 
final  report  of  Its  study  and  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  July  1,  1969,"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Commission  shall  make  an  Interim  report 
not  later  than  July  1,  1969,  and  shall  make 
a  final  report  of  Its  study  and  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  August  1, 1969,". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  448  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.   448 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12167)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 


ity member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  tot 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  wia 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment! 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervenlnif 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  mln- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Anderson)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  448 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HR 
12167  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
in  the  total  amount  of  $2,454,284  000— 
$1,973,282,000  for  operating  expenses  and 
$481,002,000  for  plant  and  capital  tquip- 
ment. 

The  authorization  request  submitted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in- 
cluded $1,963,800,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $484,252,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment,  a  total  request  of 
$2,448,052,000.  The  request  was  a  6  5- 
percent  reduction  from  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Generally,  the  Commission's  authori- 
zation request  reflects  estimated  costs  in 
two  broad  categories  of  efifort;  namely 
military  and  civilian  applications.  Mili- 
tary applications  primarily  include  tlie 
nuclear  weapons  and  naval  propulsion 
reactors  piograms,  and  portions  of  sev- 
eral other  programs  such  as  special  nu- 
clear materials  and  security  investiga- 
tions. Approximately  53  percent  of  the 
authorization  request  is  attributable  to 
the  military  apphcations.  The  civilian 
applications  of  atomic  energy  comnrise 
about  47  percent  of  the  total  request. 

The  authorization  requests  are  exclu- 
sive of  certain  adjustments  such  as  reve- 
nues received  and  cost  of  work  for  others 
which  must  be  considered  in  calculating 
the  net  authorization. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommended 
both  increases  and  decreases  in  the  au- 
thorizations for  many  of  the  AEC  pro- 
grams. This  was  done  to  provide  for  a 
higher  level  of  effort  on  several  of  the 
high-priority  programs.  The  recom- 
mended authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970 
is  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  more 
than  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  448  in  order  that  H.R. 
12167  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule,  If  adopted, 
would  provide  2  hours  of  general  debate 
on  the  bill  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  figures  which  have  just  been 
read  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  but  I  would  point  out 
this  is  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  more 
than  the  amount  requested  by  President 
Nixon,  and  it  is  $164  million  less  than 
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the  amount  authorized  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  last  year. 

When  the  distinguished  gentlemcm 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  appeared 
the  other  day  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  asked  for  a  rule  on  this  bill,  he 
described  the  authorization  as  one  of  the 
most  austere  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  committee  In  recent  years.  Since  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  that 
committee,  as  well  as  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  can  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said:  The  conviction  that  because  of 
the  very  searching  scrutiny  that  was 
given  the  budget  estimates  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  reductions 
have  been  made  where  they  should  have 
been  made  and  in  a  very  few  places — as 
will  be  indicated  I  am  sure  under  time 
authorized  by  the  rule — the  committee 
has  recommended  some  increases.  They 
are  increases  that  are  not  really  very 
significant  in  total  amount,  and  yet  I 
think  It  will  be  shown  they  are  very  sig- 
nificant as  far  as  the  impact  they  will 
have  on  such  programs  as  those  dealing 
with  the  civilian  atomic  energy  power 
and  those  programs  dealing  with  Plow- 
share, or  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  In  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  said  and  rec- 
ommend adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12167)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  . 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  designates  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke),  and  the  Chair  requests  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
temporarily  assume  the  chair. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12167)  with 
the  Chairman  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sisk) 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Holifield)  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour,  and  the  gentlemsm  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hosmer)  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  start  explain- 
ing the  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  that  our 
purpose  today  is  not  to  take  the  2  hours 
unle.ss  it  is  called  for  by  the  action  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  We  are  present- 
ing to  the  Committee  today  a  bill  which 
has  had  several  months  of  intense  scru- 
tiny. We  have  resolved  all  differences 
between  the  members  and  have  come  to 
a  point  of  unanimity  in  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  House.  So  we  are  not  in  con- 
troversy on  any  item  in  the  bill. 

Members  are  aware  we  were  delayed  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  about  2'/2 
or  3  months  because  the  Johnson  budget 
which  came  up  to  the  Hill  on  January  16 
was  recalled  by  the  new  administration, 
and  we  received  the  revised  budget  on 
April  15.  So  outside  of  our  staff  studies 
and  our  study  of  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter we  started  our  hearings  right  after 
April  15,  and  we  continued  them  imtil 
we  had  all  of  our  witnesses  testify. 
Therefore,  the  authorization  bill  was  de- 
layed for  a  month  or  so  because  of  the 
late  receipt  of  the  final  approved  bill  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  AEC  totaling  $2,454,284,000 
for  both  operating  expenses  and  plant 
and  capital  equipment  funds  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1970.  For  comparative  purposes 
I  might  note  that  the  recommended 
amount  is  $64  million  less  than  the 
amoimt  requested  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  It  is  $6.2  million,  or  two-tenths 
of  1  percent,  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  April  15.  But,  most  sig- 
nificantly, it  is  about  $164  million  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  to  the  AEC 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an  increase 
in  the  need  for  military  expenditures. 
We  have  absorbed  those  military  ex- 
penditures in  the  bill  and  we  have  of 
course  had  to  reduce  some  civilian  ap- 
plications in  order  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  stated 
what  was  authorized  for  last  year? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  give 
us  the  figure  for  the  actual  appropria- 
tions for  last  year  for  the  purposes  of 
this  agency? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I.  will  supply  that 
figure.  I  do  not  have  it  at  hand  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  figure  the 
gentleman  gave  with  respect  to  the  Nixon 
budget?       

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  figure  I  gave 
was  $6.2  million  more  than  the  Nixon 
budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $6.2  million. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Out  of  a  $2.5  bUlIon 
appropriation.  It  is  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  percent,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  it  is  still  $164  million  less  than 
last  year's  authorization.  I  will  give  the 
appropriation  figure.  The  staff  will  pro- 
vide that  tn  just  a  moment. 

(Mr.  HosMER  furnished  the  appropria- 
tion figure  in  debate.) 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  to  the  balance 
between  military  and  civilian  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy,  approximately  53 
percent  of  the  recommended  authoriza- 
tion is  for  military  uses,  and  the  remain- 
ing 47  percent  for  civilian  uses.  I  might 
say  that  just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  pre- 
dominantly military,  but  during  the  past 
few  years  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
into  existence  many  new  uses  for  atomic 
energy  in  the  civilian  application  field, 
and  we  are  pushing  ahead  on  this  be- 
cause there  is  great  promise  and  in  fact 
great  realization  from  civilian  uses  of 
atomic  energy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KCX:H.  Are  any  of  these  moneys  to 
be  used  for  MIRV  or  the  ABM? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  These  moneys  are 
not  to  be  used  for  the  deployment  of- 
the  ABM.  They  are  for  research  and 
development  in  weapon  requirements 
furnished  to  the  committee  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Department  of  Defense, 
so  there  is  no  money  in  here  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of 
whether  the  Congress  will  or  will  not 
approve  the  so-called  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  KOCH.  How  about  MIRV? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  On  the  MIRV,  we 
have  research  and  development  for  mis- 
sile warheads.  Missile  warheads  for  all 
of  our  missiles;  the  missile  warheads 
that  are  on  Minuteman,  the  missile  war- 
heads that  are  on  Poseidon,  the  missile 
warheads  that  would  be  on  Sprint,  Spar- 
tan, and  SRAM.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment in  that  field  is  applicable  to 
all  of  the  missile  development  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
cluded in  the  civilian  category  Is  $121 
million  for  the  operational  costs  and 
$234  milUon  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  for  the  high  energy  physics 
program,  for  which  the  AEC  has  been 
designated  by  the  President  as  executive 
agent  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Federal 
Establishment. 

Turning  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
itself,  section  101(a)  of  H.R.  12167  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $1,973,282,- 
000  for  "Operating  expenses"  of  the 
AEC.  On  page  3  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's report,  you  will  find  a  summary  of 
the  committee's  recommended  authori- 
zation for  the  AEC's  major  programs 
and  subprograms.  A  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  each  of  these  areas  will  be 
found  in  the  report  section  entitled 
"Committee  Comments,"  beginning  on 
page  6.  As  you  will  note  from  the  refer- 
enced table,  the  conunittee  has  recom- 
mended decreasing  the  funding  for  some 
programs  while  Increasing  others  tn  an 
effort  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
maintain  AEC's  higher  priority  progrtmis 
at  a  viable  level.  If  any  Members  have 
any  questions,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond 
to  them. 

Let  me  point  out  the  major  areas 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  Joint 
Committee's  actions.  The  more  signifi- 
cant Increases  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee were  for  the  civilian  power  reac- 
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tor  program,  $7.3  million;  the  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion  program,  $4  million; 
and  the  AEC's  Plowshare  program,  $10.5 
million. 

The  AEC's  civilian  power  reactor  pro- 
gram Is  primarily  directed  toward  the 
development  of  the  breeder  reactor 
which  will  generate  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  it  consumes  during  operation,  thus 
providing  this  Nation  with  a  virtually 
limitless  supply  of  energy.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  benefits  which  this  Na- 
tion will  derive  from  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  this  technology,  which,  I 
might  add,  looks  extremely  promising. 

In  two  other  areas,  neither  of  which 
involves  large  sums  of  money  but  both  of 
which  hold  great  importance  to  human- 
ity, the  committee  has  voted  to  restore 
funds  to  the  budget.  One  of  these  pro- 
grams involves  development  of  an  im- 
plantable radioisotope  heat  source  power 
converter  for  powering  a  heart  pump. 
If  a  radioisotope-powered  heart  device 
can  be  developed  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  heart  surgeons  and  the  thou- 
-  saode  upon  thousands  who  suffer  from 
heart  disease.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $800,000  to  the 
AEC  budget  to  initiate  development  of 
this  device. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
a  minimum  increase  of  $750,000  to  per- 
mit COTitinuation  of  the  modest,  but 
nevertheless  important,  food  irradiation 
program,  through  which  it  is  believed 
that  the  feasibility  and  safety  of  pre- 
serving food  by  low  dose  radiation  will 
be  established.  In  a  world  which  knows 
hunger  the  potential  humanitarian  re- 
turns of  this  program  more  than  justify 
this  investment. 

If  we  could  produce  refrigeration  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  take  care 
of  the  foods  and  if  we  could  develop  a 
substitute  for  the  expensive  refrigeration 
equipment  which  is  needed  in  tropical 
coimtries  and  substitute  radiation,  which 
kins  bacteria  in  the  food  itself  and  there- 
by prevents  decay,  this  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous accomplishment.  It  will  enable 
fish  that  are  caught  in  the  ocean,  for 
instance,  to  be  transported  for  thous- 
ands of  miles  without  refrigeration.  You 
can  see  what  this  would  mean  in  bring- 
ing protein  into  the  Interior  of  these 
nations,  from  the  seacoast.  It  would  also 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  fish  industry  of 
our  own  country  and  other  countries. 

The  recommended  increase  of  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program  would  bring  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  that  important  program  to 
$125,855,000.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to 
this  body  that  it  has  been  primarily 
through  the  efforts  of  Congress  that  this 
Nation  has  developed  its  superior  nu- 
clear submarine  capability.  The  Joint 
Committee  believes  that  particular  vigi- 
lance must  be  exercised  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain that  superiority.  As  indicated  in  a 
special  committee  print  issued  yesterday, 
copies  of  which  are  available  in  the 
Chamber,  there  is  considerable  cause  for 
concern  over  the  significant  progress  the 
Soviets  are  making  in  submarine  devel- 
opment and  construction. 

For  example,  according  to  imclassifled 
information,  the  Soviets  now  have  a  force 
of  375  submarines,  all  of  which  were 
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built  following  World  War  II.  Including 
at  least  65  nuclear  submarines. 

In  comparison,  the  United  States  has 
143  submarines,  of  which  82  are  nuclear 
and  61  are  diesel.  Most  of  the  dlesel- 
powered  submarines,  I  might  mention, 
are  of  World  War  II  vintage.  Thus  the 
Soviets  have  now  an  advantage  of  about 
230  submarines. 

However,  the  most  startling  informa- 
tion relates  to  the  Soviets'  vigorous  build- 
ing program.  They  have  a  capability  of 
turning  out  one  submarine  a  month  and 
have  already  completed  seven  of  their 
latest  Polaris-type  submarines.  For  rea- 
sons that  escape  me  our  Navy  has  no 
Polaris  submarines  imder  construction  or 
planned.  Thus,  all  available  evidence  in- 
dicates that  by  the  year  1973  or  1974  the 
Soviets  will  have  a  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine fleet  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  also  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviets  will  add  about 
70  nuclear-powered  submarines  to  their 
fleet  by  1974,  whereas  the  United  States 
will  add  but  26.  I  believe  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation  will  be  further  imder- 
scored  by  speakers  who  will  follow  me. 
I  should  like  to  go  back  through  the 
halls  of  memory  for  a  moment  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  beginning  in  World  War  n  Hitler 
had  56  submarines  and  he  sunk  millions 
and  millions  and  himdreds  of  millions  of 
tons  of  shipping  right  off  our  coast  with 
those  56  submarines. 

Now,  today  the  Soviets  have  375  sub- 
marines to  our  143,  almost  three  times 
as  much  as  we  have,  And  if  we  would 
get  into  any  kind  of  trouble  in  which 
we  needed  submarine  warfare,  we  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  of  about  3  to  1  at 
this  time,  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  looking  through  the  committee's 
report  to  try  and  find  out  for  my  own 
information  what  is  involved  with  re- 
spect to  the  ABM  and  MIRV,  I  find  that 
there  is  a  listing  of  $135  million  with 
respect  to  the  ABM  covering  research, 
development,  and  testing. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  we  could 
ascertain  what  the  amounts  are  with 
respect  to  the  testing  of  the  MIRV,  and 
also  suggest  to  the  gentleman  this:  that 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  MIRV 
are  not  talking  about  deployment,  but 
are  talking  about  testing,  and  therefore 
would  we  not,  by  supporting  this  bill  and 
supporting  fimds  for  the  testing  of 
MIRV,  have  already  then  made  a  com- 
mitment which  we  are  not  willing  at  this 
time  to  do? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  of 
course  can  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  he  is  willing  to  do,  but  I  will  answer 
the  first  question  by  saying  that  I  find 
it  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  much 
research  and  development  would  go  to- 
ward MIRV,  toward  those  warheads  that 
go  on  the  Minuteman,  the  Poseidon  and 
the  SRAM,  and  for  Safeguard,  which 
the  Congress  has  authorized,  because  in 
the  research  and  development  and  test- 
ing of  warheads  you  are  crossing  the 


technological  border  from  one  missile 
to  another. 

Therefore  I  would  say  it  will  be  very 
difllcult  to  take  out  of  this  whole  re- 
search and  development  on  nuclear  war- 
heads and  bombs  that  part  you  would 
use  in  a  MIRV  warhead. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  with  respect  to  MIRv 
that  the  crucial  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
testing.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  ABM, 
where  the  testing  has  occurred,  and  it 
is  a  question  of  deployment.  With  MIRV 
the  key  question  is.  Does  it  work?  And 
that  is  ascertained  after  you  have  tested 
it.  Therefore  the  major  decision  to  be 
made  by  Congress  is  do  we  or  do  we  not 
test  in  advance  of  having  asked  the  So- 
viets whether  they  will  agi-ee  with  us 
that  there  should  be  no  testing  on  both 
sides.  Therefore  my  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  have  we  not  crossed  that  bridge 
once  we  authorize  fimds  which  will  per- 
mit the  testing  of  the  MIRV  under  this 
authorization? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  Con- 
gress crossed  that  bridge  a  long  time 
ago.  We  passed  legislation  for  research 
and  development.  We  have  already  tested 
in-flight  facsimiles  of  MIRV.  "The  So- 
viets are  testing  them.  We  have  had  un- 
contradicted intelligence  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  testing  multiple  reentry  ve- 
hicles, and  we  also  have  tested  multiple 
reentry  vehicles. 

Now  let  me  be  very  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter. These  were  not  nuclear  warheads, 
these  were  facsimile  components  of  the 
warhead  that  will  be  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  and  weight  as  a  nuclear  compo- 
nent. The  nuclear  components  them- 
selves are  tested  in  underground  holes 
deep  hi  Nevada,  as  a  rule.  Some  of  those 
holes  are  6,000  or  7,000  feet  deep,  some 
not  so  deep.  The  warheads  themselves 
are  tested  there.  However,  the  flight  of 
the  missile  is  tested  usually  from  Van- 
denburg  down  range  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  using  facsimiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  a  high  regard  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  its  news  columns. 
and  the  New  York  Times  for  June  24  con- 
tains a  report  on  Secretary  Laird's  news 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the  Soviets 
and  testing  to  the  point  that  they  are 
testing  multiple  warheads  for  their  SS-9 
missile  which  is  capable  of  knocking  out 
three  Minuteman  missiles  simultane- 
ously. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  That 
is  unclassifled  information  which  has 
been  revealed  by  the  President  and  also 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  They  have 
testified  in  public  on  that  matter  and 
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they  testified  at  great  length  in  executive 
session  giving  the  details  of  this. 

We  do  know  that  these  tests  have  been 
conducted.  This  is  not  something  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  that  might  hap- 
pen. It  is  something  that  has  already 
happened  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know 
they  are  trying  to  learn  how  to  put  a 
cluster  of  warheads  inside  a  missile  nose- 
cone  and  they  have  had  some  test  fiights 
as  we  have  had. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  also  want  to  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  what  has  been 
raid  here  about  the  need  for  our  going 
ahead  with  research  and  development 
testing  for  each  of  the  potential  appli- 
cations of  the  various  weapons  systems 
that  are  imder  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  development  work  on  a  nuclear 
component  is  potentially  applicable  to 
the  number  of  weapons  systems  which 
may  or  may  not  use  the  MIRV  concept. 

I  think  this  is  part  of  the  reason  why 
it  is  impossible  to  nail  down  a  specific 
amount,  aside  from  the  question  of  classi- 
fication, why  it  is  impossible  to  nail  down 
a  specific  amount  and  say  that  this  is  an 
amount  allocated  to  MIRV. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems. The  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 
These  problems  are  being  worked  on  by 
a  number  of  different  laboratories,  prob- 
lems of  physics,  and  engineering  and  de- 
sign of  the  nuclear  weapon.  They  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  weapons,  the  same  as 
they  would  be  to  the  Minuteman  or  the 
Poseidon. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion that  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
the  testing  of  MIRV  in  addition  to  other 
a^ects  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  again  ex- 
plain. My  evaluation  of  a  vote  for  this 
bill  would  be  a  vote  to  continue  research 
and  development  of  missile  warheads. 

But  if  the  gentleman  is  against  any 
kind  of  warhead  and  if  he  believes  that 
we  should  stop  our  research  and  engi- 
neering and  we  ought  to  stop  our  devel- 
opment of  missile  warheads  while  let- 
ting the  Soviet  Union  go  ahead  and  de- 
velop theirs,  then  I  say  if  he  takes  that 
position,  he  should  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  do  not  take  that  position.  But  I  believe 
there  is  a  strong  loody  of  opinion  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  and  in  this 
country  which  takes  the  position  that 
until  there  has  been  a  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  effect  that  nei- 
ther one  of  us  ought  to  continue  with 
MIRV  or  a  comparable  weapon,  we 
ought  not  to  do  any  testing  because  it 
is  the  testing  itself  in  effect  which  if  suc- 
cessful says,  Yes,  it  does  work,  which  is 
the  crucial  factor  in  this  decision  to  test. 
Successful  testing  of  the  MIRV  by  us  as 
the  Soviet  Union  may  make  it  impossible 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  bar  the 
MIRV  and  the  consequent  escalation 
that  would  follow. 

It  is  my  position  and  I  submit  the  posi- 
tion of  others,  that  before  we  take  that 
crucial  step,  we  ought  to  say  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  "We  want  to  have  one  last 
chance  with  you  to  see  whether  both  of 


us  will  stop  at  this  point  and  before  we 
go  to  that  brink."  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  dis- 
armament and  I  helped  pass  that  legis- 
lation in  this  House  and  took  a  very 
strong  stand  on  it.  If  any  man  in  this 
world  knows  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war- 
fare, I  think  I  know  about  it  because  I 
have  seen  the  tremendous  explosions  of 
megaton  nuclear  weapons  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

I  know  that  if  we  have  any  massive 
nuclear  weapon  exchanges  by  one  of 
these  nations  with  any  nation  in  the 
world,  it  vnll  be  a  catasti-ophe  for 
humanity. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  this  House  or  in 
this  Nation  in  his  desire  for  peace  in  this 
world  But,  I  am  not  so  naive  and  in- 
nocent to  think  that  we  can  unilaterally 
stop  our  research  and  development  and 
the  production  of  weapons,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  military  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  have  no  control 
over  the  Soviet  Union's  purposes  or 
programs. 

We  have  been  going  after  this  goal 
of  disarmament  for  several  years.  We 
have  made  numerous  advances  and  prop- 
ositions to  the  Soviet  Union.  Up  to  tills 
date  we  have  not  had  very  much  suc- 
cess, I  might  say.  It  took  us  many,  many 
years  to  get  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

I  am  not  for  unilateral  stopping  at  this 
time  of  MIRV,  Minuteman,  Poseidon, 
nuclear  submarines,  planes,  or  any  other 
element  of  military  power  which  at  this 
time  keeps  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
world  and  prevents  the  Soviet  Union 
from  dominating  the  world,  as  its  ideol- 
ogy calls  for  it  to  do.  I  am  against  giving 
them  this  opportunity  of  elevating  them 
up  to  one  position  and  keeping  us  at  an- 
other. I  am  for  keeping  It  even,  at  least, 
and  the  way  to  keep  it  even,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend,  is  for  us  to  continue  research 
and  development,  to  continue  produc- 
tion, to  continue  to  keep  our  power  equal 
or  superior  to  theirs,  because  we  do  not 
intend  to  use  it  aggressively.  But  their 
ideology  calls  upon  them  to  use  their 
military  power  aggressively. 

Therefore,  I  say  it  is  naive.  In  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  advocate  our  stopping  unilat- 
erally the  development  of  mlUtary  pow- 
er and  the  enhancement  of  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  their  programs 
of  military  Improvement. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
research  and  development  and  the  other 
category  of  testing?  In  addition  to  that, 
does  the  gentleman  agree  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  imilateral  disarma- 
ment, which  the  gentleman  discussed  a 
moment  ago,  and  an  offer  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  say  in  effect  that,  "Be- 
fore we  go  on,  we  say  to  you  that  this 
is  the  last  chance.  Will  you  agree  with 
us  not  to  test,  not  to  pursue  this  weap- 
on?" Then  if  they  say,  no;  if  they  do 
not  pick  up  that  offer,  then  we  could 
proceed. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  the  same 
argument  that  has  been  made  before 
to  stop  every  weapon  program  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  gentle- 
man was  not  in  the  House  at  the  time. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  House  and  I 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
within  the  Joint  committee  that  studied 
it.  A  tremendous  number  of  scientists 
were  involved.  Among  them  were  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  chairman.  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies,  Princeton.  N.J.; 
James  B.  Contmt,  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Lee  DuBridge.  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology; 
Enrico  Fermi,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; 1. 1.  Rabl.  of  Columbia  University; 
Hartley  Rowe,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.;  Cyril  Smith,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Mate- 
rials, University  of  Chicago;  Oliver  E. 
Buckley,  president.  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
and  others.  They  said,  "Do  not  make  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  Do  not  do  it.  If  we  do 
not  do  it,  the  Russians  will  not  do  it." 
I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  studied  the  subject,  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  at  that 
time,  and  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

We  came  back  from  a  study  in  the  fall 
of  1949  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
we  had  to  find  out  if  the  hydrogen  weap- 
on could  be  made.  We  had  very  little 
evidence  at  that  time  that  the  Russians 
were  working  on  it,  but  we  made  this 
recommendation  against  the  advice  of 
all  these  famous  people,  including  three 
people — a  majority — on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  who  said,  "Do  not  do 
this.  Do  not  make  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
If  we  do  not  do  it,  the  Russians  will 
not."  The  AEC's  prestigious  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  saying  the  same 
thing. 

As  a  result  of  our  recommendation,  in 
Januai^  1950,  President  Truman  ini- 
tiated the  hydrogen  bomb  project  on  a 
crash  basis.  Nineteen  months  later  we 
proved  its  feasibility  and  successfully  ex- 
ploded a  hydrogen  device. 

Ten  months  later — I  want  to  empha- 
size that — 10  months  later  the  Soviets 
exploded  a  hydrogen  weapon.  That  was 
in  August  1953. 

Now,  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong?  This  Congress  said  that  we  had 
to  protect  the  United  States.  We  could 
not  wait  for  the  Russians  to  give  us  some 
kind  of  mythical  agreement,  which  they 
might  or  might  not  fulfill.  We  in  this 
Congress  decided  that  we  had  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States,  and  we  took  the 
step  against  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
greatest  scientists  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  We  were  right  and  these 
great  scientists,  who  were  all  right  in 
their  own  disciplines,  who  were  experts 
in  their  certain  fields — they  may  be  great 
physicists  or  great  in  some  other  field — 
but  when  they  get  into  the  field  of  judg- 
ment on  these  things  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  Congress,  they  are 
about  as  naive  as  some  other  people 
I  could  mention. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chahr- 
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man  for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for 
refreshing  the  memories  of  a  lot  of  us  In 
this  House  about  the  history  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  development.  The  chair- 
man has,  I  think,  made  the  point  very, 
very  clear  that  a  continuation  of  the 
testing  and  research  and  development 
program  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  any 
kind  of  agreement  or  a  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union  regarding  deployment. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  deal  and  or- 
dinarily we  have  to  have  something  to 
give  on  both  sides.  We  know  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  ahead  now  with  testing  of 
a  MIRV  capability,  and  for  us  to  stand 
still  and  not  develop  that  capability  is 
going  to  put  us  in  a  position  where  we 
have  nothing  to  offer  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  of  really  demonstrable  value  to 
them  if  we  reach  the  point,  which  is  still 
In  the  realm  of  speculation,  of  sitting 
down  and  negotiating  an  agreement.  It  is 
easier  to  negotiate  from  strength  than 
from  weakness — and  the  Soviet  will 
never  negotiate  an  agreement  or  keep 
arf  agreement  with  a  nation  that  is  not 
de&Ehg  from  strength.  That  Is  their 
history  and  that  is  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hoti- 
FiELD)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD)   an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  HOSMER). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fig- 
ures that  were  requested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Fiscal  year  1969  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  were 
$2,570,874,000.  The  authorization  sought 
by  legislation  before  us  today  is  S116,- 
590,000  less  than  that,  namely,  the  sum 
of  $2,454,284,000. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  furnishing 
those  figures.  The  bill  then,  is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  appropriation  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  certainly  Is. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 

MER). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasme  for  me  to  rise  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  to  join  him  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  H.R.  12167. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Holifield  has  ef- 
fectively conveyed  to  you  the  spirit  In 
which  the  Joint  Committee  reviewed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  wring  the  maxi- 
mum out  of  each  dollar  which  the  Joint 
Committee  has  recommended  for  au- 
thorization. As  a  result,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  report  out  a  bill  which 
Is  approximately  $164  million  less  than 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
notwithstandmg  the  inclusion  in  this  bill 
of  an  aditional  authorization  of  $217  mll- 
Uon  for  the  200- bUllon-electron- volt  ac- 
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celerator  as  requested  by  both  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  administrations.  The  to- 
tal authorization  recommended  for  fiscal 
1970  represents  a  6.2  percent  overall  re- 
duction from  fiscal  year  1969  despite  the 
obvious  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Approximately  37  percent  of  the  AEC 
budget  is  for  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram, which  entails  production  and  sur- 
veillance of,  research  and  development 
on,  and  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  administration  requested  $828,300,- 
000  in  operating  expenses  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1970  and  the  committee 
has  recommended  approval  of  the  en- 
tire amount.  As  noted  in  the  committee 
report  at  page  10,  the  AEC  weapons  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1970  refiects  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  combined  production  require- 
ments for  numerous  complicated  weap- 
ons systems,  such  as  the  Poseidon,  Min- 
uteman,  and  short  range  attack  mis- 
sile—SRAM.  This  workload  is  the  most 
formidable  ever  undertaken  by  the  AEC 
production  complex. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  the 
recommended  authorization  for  the 
weapons  program  includes  $135  million 
associated  with  the  AEC's  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. This  $135  million  is  devoted  entire- 
ly to  research  and  development  and  test- 
ing of  nuclear  warheads  to  be  employed  in 
the  ABM  system.  Accordingly,  this 
amount  of  money  will  be  required  re- 
gardless of  the  decision  made  in  this  fis- 
cal year  on  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system. 

With  respect  to  another  AEC  program 
associated  with  the  miUtary  uses  of 
atomic  energy— the  naval  propulsion 
program— the  committee  has  recom- 
mended approval  of  $125,855,000  for  fis- 
cal 1970  operating  costs.  This  represents 
a  recommended  increase  of  $4  million 
over  the  funds  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  This  increase  par- 
tially restores  a  reduction  of  funds  for 
development  work  on  improved  nuclear 
submarine  propulsion  plants  made  dur- 
mg  the  administration's  budget  review 
process.  These  additional  funds  will  en- 
able the  Commission  to  proceed  with  its 
advanced  development  program  for  nu- 
clear propulsion  reactors. 

The  other  program  which  I  should  like 
to  specifically  mention  is  the  Plowshare- 
civilian  appUcations  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives—program. You  will  note  that  the 
Joint  Committee  has  increased  the  re- 
quested authorization  by  $10.5  million  to 
a  total  operating  fund  authorization  of 
$25  million.  The  committee  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  $25  million  level  Is  the 
minimum  necessary  to  meet  our  domestic 
commitments  and  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions we  will  be  assuming  internationally 
The  commitments  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  call  for  four  more 
cratering  projects  before  the  Canal  Com- 
mission submits  its  report  in  December 
1970.  Funds  for  only  one  of  these  were 
included  in  the  administration's  budget. 
The  Joint  (Committee  is  recommending 
authorization  of  suflBcient  funds  to  com- 
plete one  more  of  these  experiments  In 
fiscal  1970. 

The  credibility  of  our  International 


commitments  as  embodied  in  the  nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  particularly  ar- 
tide  V,  demands  that  we  proceed  to  de- 
velop the  technology  to  enable  us  to  make 
available  to  the  nonnuclear  signatories 
of  that  treaty  the  benefits  from  any 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. If  the  intent  of  that  treaty  is  to  be 
realized,  those  nations  must  be  assured 
that  they  will  suffer  no  economic  detri- 
ment  by  relinquishing  the  right  to  de- 
velop or  acquire  nuclear  capabUities  and 
such  assurances  will  only  result  from  a 
demonstrative  endeavor  by  the  nuclear 
powers  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

If  there  are  any  questions  about  the 
bill  or  the  accompanying  report  thereon, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  respond. 

As  noted  by  the  gentleman  from  Call, 
fomia.  Chairman  Holifield,  H.R.  12167 
has  been  reported  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee without  dissent.  I  am  confident  that 
the  bill  which  the  Joint  Committee  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  is  sound 
and  I  believe  that  it  warrants  your  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill  and  believe  it  is  essential 
to  the  security  of  our  country  and  con- 
tinued development  of  our  naval  defense 
forces. 

The  bill  before  you  provides  the  follow- 
ing amoimts  to  be  applied  in  developing 
nuclear  propulsion  plants  for  submarines 
and  surface  warships:  $125,855,000  in 
operating  expenses  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; $9,550,000  for  capital  equip- 
ment;  and  $4,400,000  for  modifications  to 
the  expended  core  facility  in  Idaho,  for  a 
total  of  $139,805,000. 

The  amoimt  recommended  for  fiscal 
1970  operating  expenses  includes  restora- 
tion of  $4,000,000  in  operating  funds 
which  had  been  deleted  from  the  AEC 
request  during  the  administration's  re- 
view of  the  budget.  Such  restoration  will 
permit  the  most  important  of  the  desired 
work  on  advanced  development  of  naval 
propulsion  reactors  to  move  ahead.  This 
effort  involves  a  wide  range  of  reactors 
from  the  high-powered,  long  fuel  life 
plants  for  the  two-reactor  aircraft  car- 
rier to  the  advanced,  high-performance 
submarine  propulsion  plants. 

There  are  two  distinct  facets  of  this 
development  program.  One  involves  an 
advanced  test  core  to  ascertain  the  long- 
range  effects  of  Irradiation  on  materials. 
The  other  is  development  of  a  completely 
unique  core  concept  applicable  to  both 
submarine  and  surface  vessels.  These  ac- 
tivities of  course  involve  classified  data. 
The  available  declassified  information  is 
published  in  the  Joint  Committee  print, 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program, 
1969,"  at  pages  18  and  19  and  28  to  31. 


STATUS    OF   U.S.    NAVAL    NUCLEAR    REACTORS 

The  committee  conducted  its  annual, 
in-depth  review  of  the  naval  nuclear 
power  program  in  April.  As  indicated  in 
the  record  of  these  hearings  and  in  the 
committee's  report,  there  is  reason  for 
considerable  concern  over  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear submarine  program  relative  to  the 
Soviets  both  as  to  technology  and  pro- 
duction. The  committee  has  sxmimarized 


the  situation  in  both  of  these  respects  on 
pages  12  and  13  of  its  report,  and  Chair- 
man Holifield  reviewed  the  figures  in  his 
remarks. 

While  this  country  seems  to  be  apply- 
ing the  brakes  to  our  nuclear  submarine 
program  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  accel- 
erating theirs.  Not  only  do  the  Soviets 
have  a  much  larger  total  submarine 
"force — 375  versus  143  for  the  United 
States — but  the  current  emphasis  being 
placed  on  nuclear  submarines  by  the  So- 
viets is  estimated  to  place  them  ahead  of 
us  in  about  18  months.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  relative  to  advanced  technol- 
ogy. The  addition  of  the  $4,000,000  to  the 
budget  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  intended  to  reverse  the  trend  at  least 
In  the  field  of  advanced  technology. 

POLARIS    SUBMARINES 

The  committee  report,  on  page  12,  also 
covers  the  phenomenal  advances  the  So- 
viets are  making  in  building  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines — a  present  capacity  to 
produce  one  a  month.  It  is  estimated 
that,  since  we  are  not  building  any  more 
Polaris  submarines,  the  Soviets  will  take 
the  lead  in  this  area  also  in  the  early 
1970's. 

The  Polaris  fleet  is,  of  course,  our  most 
in\ailnerable  strategic  weapons  force.  A 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  asking  how  long  we  can  depend  on 
keeping  this  force  safe  from  a  massive 
attack.  The  question  is,  can  we  depend 
indefinitely  on  the  invulnerability  of  the 
Polaris  submarines? 

In  response  to  that  question,  I  should 
like  to  quote  Admiral  Rickover's  com- 
ment of  this  question  as  it  appears  on 
page  132  of  the  hearing  print  I  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago: 

Let  me  first  say  that  based  on  the  best 
evidence  available,  I  believe  that  today  our 
Polaris  submarines  are  safe  from  a  massive, 
neutralizing  blow.  Further,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  valid  Information  Indicating  that  the 
Soviets  possess  a  means  to  track  and  destroy 
our  Polaris  submarines  which  they  are  on 
station.  However,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
this  situation  will  prevail  for  long. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  actively  engaged  In  a  determined  effort 
to  acquire  the  capability  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  our  Polaris  force.  They  have  de- 
veloped and  they  continue  to  develop  faster 
and  quieter  submarines.  They  are  experi- 
menting In  all  phases  oif  submarine  and 
antisubmarine  warfare — ^we  are  not.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  year  alone  they  have  de- 
veloped several  new  tj^pee  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines; we  have  developed  only  one  new 
type  In  10  years.  It  Is  clear  that  a  major  ob- 
jective of  their  naval  programs  Is  to  In- 
validate our  own  Polaris  system. 

Any  doubt  that  exists  on  this  point 
sei-ves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
increasing  our  efforts  in  the  advanced 
submarine  program  to  preserve  that  in- 
vulnerability of  our  Polaris  type  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  im- 
der  the  authorization  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
of  course  the  executive  agent  for  the 
whole  Federal  Establishment  with  respect 
to  our  high  energy  nuclear  physics  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  by  this 


legislation  we  have  completed  the  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $217  mil- 
lion as  the  necessary  fimds  to  complete 
the  funding  for  the  200-billion-electron- 
volt  accelerator  project  which  is  going  to 
be  located  in  western  Illinois. 

I  should  point  out,  I  believe,  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  gone  ahead  with  its 
commitment  to  do  some  things  in  con- 
nection with  that  project.  They  com- 
mitted themselves  to  provide,  first  of  all 
the  site  of  6,800  acres  of  farm  lands  lying 
just  beyond  metropolitan  Chicago,  nec- 
essary to  locate  this  new  facility. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Illinois  has  now 
virtually  fulfilled  its  commitment  to  the 
project.  At  a  cost  of  some  $26  million  the 
State  has  acquired  this  site  and  has 
deeded  the  land  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  have  been  other  areas  where 
they  have  made  important  progress  as 
well.  Some  14  communities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  project,  with  a  total  population  of 
almost  400,000,  have  enacted  open-hous- 
ing ordinances.  In  addition,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  which  is  of  course  only  about  25 
miles  from  the  site,  has  passed  the 
ordinance. 

These  were  commitments  made  by  the 
State  and  by  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made 
to  locate  the  project  in  our  State,  and  I 
am  proud  those  commitments  have  been 
kept. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
support  this  legislation.  I  concur  with 
what  the  chairman  said  earlier  on  the 
floor,  as  one  who  has  suggested  openly 
and  continues  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  our  President  taking  the  initiative  of 
proposing  a  moratorium  on  MIRV  test- 
ing. I  see  nothing  inconsistent  between 
that  position  and  the  position  we  take  in 
this  bill,  that  imtil  such  time  as  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  made  that  decision 
we  have  to  continue  to  provide  the  re- 
search and  development  capability  to 
maintain  the  defenses  of  our  coimtry. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
we  adopted  the  partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  I  believe  most  of  us  on 
this  committee,  if  not  all  of  us,  sup- 
ported at  that  time.  A  very  important 
element  in  the  decision  to  support  that 
treaty  was  the  decision  that  at  the  same 
time  certain  basic  safeguards  would  be 
maintained,  and  among  them  the  ability 
to  maintain  a  readiness  to  resume  test- 
ing if  there  were  a  breach  or  a  violation 
of  the  treaty.  We  have  maintained  our 
national  laboratories  and  we  have  main- 
tained our  research  and  development  ca- 
pability in  that  regard. 

Even  so,  when  we  get  to  talking  about 
this  particular  weapons  system,  I  believe 
we  have  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  research  and  development  capability 
and  the  political  system  which  has  to  be 
made  at  the  level  of  the  President  him- 
self as  to  whether  or  not  a  mutual  mora- 
torium should  be  called  for  with  respect 
to  the  flight  testing  of  this  weapons 
system.       

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  in  re- 
spect to  research  and  development  on 


any  kind  of  device  that  one  has  to  test 
it  in  order  to  know  whether  the  theories 
are  working  out  or  not?  In  other  words, 
testing  is  a  part  of  the  development  of 
the  device. 

In  the  case  of  the  multiple  warhead 
for  reentry,  we  cannot  test  a  nuclear 
weapon  coming  into  the  atmosphere  be- 
cause of  our  treaty  which  precludes  us 
from  exploding  anything  like  that  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  we  can,  under  the 
treaty,  test  those  warheads  underground, 
where  they  do  not  vent  any  radiation 
beyond  our  national  boundaries,  and  we 
can  test  dummies  of  the  same  size,  shape, 
and  weight  inside  the  nose  cone  of  a  mis- 
sile and  determine  how  they  act. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  testing.  We  are  testing,  ac- 
tually, dummies  in  this  instance,  but  of 
the  same  size,  shape,  and  weight  as  the 
nuclear  components  of  the  multiple  war- 
head, what  they  would  be  If  we  were 
really  using  them  in  warfare. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  Yes.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  believe  this  is  compatible  with  and 
is  a  part  of  the  whole  research  and  de- 
velopment function  of  Government.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  just  ti-y  to  carve  out  or 
divorce  that  particular  feature  from  the 
research  and  development  capability  we 
have  sought  to  give  the  Commission  by 
the  funding  In  this  bill. 

I  just  want  to  repeat  that  urging,  as  I 
do,  the  President  to  pursue  what  he  him- 
self referred  to  as  constructive  proposal 
on  the  part  of  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  recently  filed  a  resolution  urging 
a  mutual  moratorium,  I  think  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  us  to  consider 
any  unilateral  suspension  and  unilateral 
cessation  by  stripping  ourselves  of  the 
capability  to  continue  the  research  and 
development  and  testing  function.  So,  In 
support  of  what  I  spoke  of  earlier,  I  do 
not  want  to  confuse  that  with  the  notion 
that  I  think  this  bill  is  one  that  ought  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Holifield)  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research,  Development,  and 
Radiation,  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
that  section  of  the  bill  before  you  dealing 
with  the  200 -billion-electron- volt  accel- 
erator. 

More  than  4  years  ago  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research,  Development,  and 
Radiation  held  a  week-long  series  of 
hearings  covering  the  entire  fleld  of  high 
energy  physics.  Those  hearings  stressed 
the  relationship  and  importance  of  high 
energy  physics  to  the  scientific  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation.  Central  to  those 
hearings  was  a  full-scale  review  of  a  high 
energy  physics  national  policy  report 
from  the  executive  branch  requested  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  It  had  become  in- 
creasingly clea^  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  1960's  that  an  overall  national 
policy  in  high  energy  phj'sics  was  im- 
perative for  the  guidance  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers.  The  requested 
report  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  In  January  1965.  The 
single  most  important  recommendation 
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In  that  policy  report,  and  one  on  which 
the  subc<»nmlttee  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  during  those  hearings 
more  than  4  years  ago,  concerned  the 
extension  of  proton  energy.  The  specific 
recommendation  called  for — construction 
of  a  high-energy  proton  accelerator  of 
approximately  200  billion  electron  volts 
In  accordance  with  technical  specifica- 
tions developed  by  LRL,  to  be  operated 
as  a  national  facility.  This  machine 
should  be  authorized  for  design  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  for  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  tliat  an  earlier 
panel  report — Ramsey  panel,  1963 — 
made  to  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  and  to  the  AEC's  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  had  a  similar  recom- 
mendation as  the  next  most  important 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  field  of  high- 
energy  physics.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  an  extensive  design  study  on 
such  a  machine  had  been  undei-way  at 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  dur- 
ing the  years  1963  to  1965. 

The  years  1965  and  1966  were  spent  on 
a  Vigorous  nationwide  search  for  the 
most  appropriate  location  possible  in  the 
United  States  for  such  an  important 
basic  research  facility  as  the  200-billion- 
electron-volt  accelerator  laboratory.  Af- 
ter some  99  meetings  on  this  matter  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  advised  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  selected  a  site  In  Du 
Page  and  Kane  Coimtles,  Dl.,  some  25 
miles  west  of  Chicago. 

In  the  President's  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  request  for  project  authorization 
it  developed  that  the  project  scope  had 
been  curtailed  for  budgetary  reasons.  My 
subcommittee  held  hearings  and  re- 
viewed In  detail  the  proposed  reduced 
scope  and  management  of  this  project. 
The  subcommittee  and  the  full  Joint 
Committee  not  only  concluded  that  the 
accelerator  should  not  be  reduced  in 
its  initial  scope  but  also  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  building  into  the 
machine  the  possibility  of  going  to 
much  higher  energies  at  some  later  date. 
That  year  Congress  authorize:!  and  ap- 
propriated $7,333,000  for  design  of  the 
project. 

During  its  authorization  hearings  for 
fiscal  year  1969  the  committee  was  most 
pleased  to  hear  from  the  Laboratory  Di- 
rector, Dr.  R.  R.  Wilson,  that  he  and  his 
key  staff  had  not  only  managed  to  de- 
sign the  machine  to  reach  its  original 
intensity  goal  of  3  x  10"  protons  per 
pulse  but  also  had  incorporated  an  op- 
tion to  go  to  a  higher  energy  than  200 
billion  electron  volts  at  some  later  date. 
And  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  staff  had  ac- 
complished all  this  within  the  budgetary 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  executive 
branch — some  $60  million  less  than  the 
original  cost  estimate  without  the  option 
of  higher  energy.  i 

In  the  budget  submitted  last  year  ex- 
traordinary efforts  were, made  to  reduce 
both  project  obligations  and  project  costs 
for  that  year.  A  minimum  construction 
program  restricted  to  key  starts  that 
bore  directly  on  Dr.  WUsons  construc- 
tion time  table  was  proposed.  Such  a 
minimum  program  required  commit- 
ments of  approximately  $25,000,000.  This 
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additional  amount  was  authorized  but 
actual  awjroprlatlons  were  only  $12,074,- 
000.  At  this  time  all  available  funds  have 
been  committed.  The  laboratory  director 
and  his  staff  are  now  awaiting  fiscal  year 
1970  appr(Hjrlations  in  order  to  return 
to  their  construction  schedule,  which 
calls  for  an  initial  beam  to  be  available 
in  July  1972. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  complex  and 
technical  national  research  facility.  No 
machine  In  this  energy  range,  nor  with 
the  novel  and  innovative  features  de- 
signed by  Dr.  Wilson  and  staff,  has  ever 
been  built.  More  than  2  years  ago  the 
U.S.S.R.  succeeded  in  bringing  into  op- 
eration the  Serpukhov  accelerator.  This 
proton  accelerator  quickly  reached  an 
energy  of  84  billion  electron  volts.  The 
highest  energy  machine  in  the  United 
States  is  the  alternating  gradient  syn- 
chrotron at  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  on  Long  Island,  with  an  en- 
ergy of  33  billion  electron  volts.  The 
U.S.SJI.  will  continue  to  have  the  high- 
est energy  machine  in  the  world  until 
the  200-billion-electron-volt  machine  be- 
comes operational.  It  is  therefore  very 
significant  to  note  that  any  substantial 
reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1970  will  serve  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  advantage  in  the 
frontier  science  of  high  energy  physics— 
the  field  of  science  concerning  itself  with 
the  most  fundamental  laws  governing 
the  constitution  of  matter  and  the  ele- 
mentary particles  of  which  all  matter  is 
constituted. 

Also  most  important  are  the  adverse 
effects  that  continued  piecemeal  author- 
ization and  inadequate  appropriations 
have  on  the  efficient  and  economically 
planned  construction  schedule  as  well  as 
the  morale  and  coheslveness  of  the  pres- 
ent laboratory  staff.  A  loss  of  the  skilled 
team  now  assembled  at  the  site  would 
inevitably  strike  a  severe  blow  to  the 
entire  project.  This  staff  has  already 
very  vividly  shown  its  potential.  At  pres- 
ent, construction  of  the  laboratory  is 
solely  dependent  upon  the  dollars  avail- 
able, as  contrasted  to  a  schedule  utiliz- 
ing the  most  efficient  marshalling  of  the 
laboratory  staff  and  its  contractors.  Con- 
tinued inadequate  funding  would  very 
probably  disrupt  the  well  planned  con- 
struction schedule  and  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial cost  overrun. 

The  key  staff— the  75  or  so  accelerator 
physicists  and  engineers  that  have  been 
assembled  under  Dr.  Wilson's  leader- 
ship— are  critical  to  the  success  of  this 
project.  They  are  among  the  very  best 
in  their  fields  and  represent  an  impor- 
tant national  asset.  They  have  been  at- 
tracted to  this  project  because  of  the 
challenge  it  represents  and  because  the 
planned  schedule  is  a  fast  and  efficient 
one  that  wUl  bring  the  machine  Into  op- 
eration at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
with  the  maximum  impact  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  Loss  of  these  people,  or  a 
loss  of  morale  due  to  a  considerably 
lengthened  schedule,  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  quality  of  the  accelerator 
and  the  quaUty  of  research  that  will 
come  from  it.  As  Dr.  Wilson  has  stated: 


Second  rate  scientists  and  engineers  build 
second  rate  facilities,  and  do  It  very  expen- 
slvely. 


As  indicated  earlier  the  200-blllloD. 
electron-volt  machine  Is  a  highly  com. 
plex  scientific  instrument  actually  com- 
prised  of  four  accelerators  that  succcs- 
sively  bring  the  accelerated  particles  up 
to  the  desired  energy.  The  dedgn  and 
construction  schedules  are  closely  inter- 
locked with  one  another.  Therefore  the 
initiation  and  completion  of  many 
phases  of  the  project  are  completely  de- 
pendent on  earlier  phases.  A  continuoiu 
balance  must  be  struck  among  the  three 
major  phases  of  the  project — design, 
construction  and  procurement  of  long- 
lead  time  components. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  impressed  with 
the  significant  progress  that  has  been 
made  on  this  project  despite  a  history 
of  budgetary  stringency  and  reductions 
The  committee  feels  that  further  budg- 
etary restraints  will  affect  the  schedule 
and  our  international  position  vls-a-vis 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  this  important  basic  re- 
search field. 

The  committee  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  further  budgetary  reductions  will 
serve  to  increase  the  total  cost,  result  in 
the  loss  of  key  personnel  and  ultimately 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  important  re- 
search that  should  be  possible  with  this 
machine.  The  committee  held  its  hear- 
ings on  the  national  policy  for  high-en- 
ergy physics  in  March  1965 — more  than 
4  years  ago.  This  project — the  most  im- 
portant recommendation  contained  in 
that  policy — is  to  be  a  national  facility 
and  requires  a  national  commitment 
The  Joint  Committee  believes  strongly 
that  full  authorization  this  year  is  es- 
sential and  that  appropriations  in  the 
order  of  the  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
should  be  made  if  the  success  of  this 
project  is  to  be  assured. 

There  are  fimdamental  questions  in 
physics  today  that  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  very  high  energy  and  the  high 
intensity  that  will  become  available  from 
this  machine.  For  example,  a  question 
that  has  plagued  physicists  In  recent 
years  is  the  host  of  new  subnuclear 
particles  that  have  been  discovered,  at 
times  seemingly  without  order  in  a  field 
where  order  is  generally  an  underlying 
principle.  With  the  capabilities  of  this 
machine  it  will  be  possible  to  search  for 
an  elementary  set  of  builduag  blocks  that 
may  form  the  basis  for  all  matter  and 
Ufe. 

Some  tremendous  advancements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  country  are  di- 
rectiy  attributable  to  or  associated  with 
accelerators.  In  the  late  1930's,  for  ex- 
ample, work  on  accelerator  research  re- 
sulted in  large  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  high-powered  transmitting 
tubes  which  were  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  radar  and  continue  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  radar  systems.  In  this  time 
period,  the  basis  of  all  modem  computer 
circuits  had  its  origin  in  the  circuits  de- 
veloped for  particle  detection  devices.  At 
the  present  time  the  techniques  being  de- 
veloped for  pattern  recognition  in  con- 
nection with  the  analyses  of  high- 
energy-physics  research  data  are  finding 
application  in  biomedical  work,  and  in  air 
and  space  surveillance  activities.  More- 
over, certain  accelerators  are  currently 
being  used  for  medical  treatment  and  for 
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the  Irradiation  of  food  to  increase  Its 
shelfllfe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  high-energy  physics  Is 
important  to  education,  it  produces  a 
quantity  of  highly  talented  scientists,  and 
it  contributes  profoundly  to  modem  tech- 
nology. For  these  reasons  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  fiscal  year  1970  high-energy- 
physics  program  recommended  to  you 
b7  the  Joint  Committee  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  full  authorization  of  the  200  Bev 
national  accelerator  which  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  12167  and  In  doing  so 
wish  to  speak  on  a  portion  of  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  In  which  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest. 

I  refer  to  that  segment  of  the  physical 
research  program  known  as  controlled 
thermonuclear  research.  There  Is  Uttie 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  research 
program  holds  as  much  promise  for  the 
future  as  did  splitting  the  atom  under 
controlled  conditions  in  that  first  atomic 
pile  under  the  west  stands  of  Stagg  Field 
in  Chicago  on  December  2,  1942. 

If  the  controlled  fusion  process  can  be 
harnessed  for  the  production  of  electric 
energy — and  qualified  scientists  believe 
it  can  be  so  harnessed — this  Nation  and 
the  world  will  have  a  virtually  limitless 
source  of  power.  Moreover,  if  thermonu- 
clear energy  is  put  to  this  beneficial  use, 
we  shall  have  not  only  the  most  abun- 
dant source  of  power  ever  known  to  man, 
extractable  from  ordinary  water,  but 
the  least  environmentally  offensive 
source. 

Significant  scientific  advances  have  al- 
ready been  made,  especially  very  recent- 
ly, in  the  area  of  plasma  density  and 
confinement  time  by  scientists  both  in 
this  coimtry  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  involves  plasma,  completely  ion- 
ized gas,  at  millions  of  degrees  centi- 
grade. However,  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished before  our  Nation's  vast  ca- 
pacity to  consume  electrical  energy  will 
have  this  source  of  power  upon  which 
to  rely. 

In  1965  the  Joint  Committee  asked  the 
AEC  to  commission  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  entire  program  In  order  to 
establish  goals  and  ascertain  the  prob- 
abilities of  practical  accomplishments. 
An  AEC  select  review  committee,  com- 
prised of  eminent  scientists  from  within 
and  without  Government,  made  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  entire  pro- 
gram. In  its  comprehensive  technical  re- 
port the  select  committee  recommended 
that  the  manpower  resources,  particu- 
larly scientists  and  engineers,  be  doubled 
within  5  years  in  order  to  assure  the  In- 
flux of  vigorous  and  imaginative  thought. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  AEC  Issued  a 
policy  and  action  paper  on  the  con- 
trolled fusion  program  which  thoroughly 
discussed  the  state  of  the  art,  the  options 
for  progress  and  the  need  for  applica- 
tion of  greater  resources.  That  paper 
noted  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ascertainable  goals  would  require  a  net 
annual  increase  in  operating  funds  of 
approximately  15  percent  over  a  5 -year 
period  plus  an  annual  reqxiirement  for 
major  device  fabrication  of  $3  to  $4 
million.  Under  that  formula  the  fund- 
ing for  this  program  in  fiscal  1970  should 


be  at  a  level  of  over  $40  million.  The  bill 
before  you  recommends  authorization  of 
$27,800,000 — ^more  than  $12  million  be- 
low that  level. 

This  Is  an  area  of  endeavor  In  which 
the  Nation  can  ill  afford  the  luxury  of 
less  than  a  sustained  effort.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  exercised  restraint  in 
recognition  of  the  total  budgetary  sit- 
uation. The  recommended  authorization 
of  $27.8  million  is  the  amount  consid- 
ered to  be  an  absolute  minimum  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  program  at  the 
proper  level  of  effort  to  siistain  the  mo- 
mentum generated  by  recent  successes.  I 
wish  I  could  be  supporting  an  even 
greater  authorization  for  this  program, 
but,  mindful  of  the  limitations  of  the 
national  budget,  I  can  only  heartily  en- 
dorse this  portion  of  the  authorization 
as  reported^; 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  cast  my  vote  against  the  bill  author- 
izing an  appropriation  of  $2.5  billion  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  vote 
with  knowledge  that  the  programs  to  be 
funded  by  this  appropriation  may  well 
have  merit  and  may  well  be  justified.  The 
merit  of  these  programs,  whatever  they 
are,  are  far  outshadowed,  however,  by 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  apply  its  resources  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  the  problems  of 
the  poor. 

I  believe  we  have  failed  to^  establish 
rational  national  priorities.  Therefore, 
I  cannot  place  my  stamp  of  approvEil  on 
an  authorization  of  $2.5  bilUon,  $828  mil- 
Uon  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weaponry,  while  the 
urgent  need  for  funds  for  our  cities  is 
being  ignored. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  I  have  for  6  months  observed 
with  painful  intensity  the  problems  of 
New  York  City,  problems  most  of  which 
are  national  in  cause  and  origin,  and 
not  of  our  city's  design  or  creation,  but 
problems  which  nevertheless  tSTJify  the 
dilemma  of  all  our  major  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  report  to  you 
that  New  York  City  is  strangling;  that 
well-conceived  programs  to  revive  our 
cities  are  being  starved  for  funds;  that 
unless  we  in  Congress  carefully  examine 
our  current  pattern  of  allocating  avail- 
able national  resources,  we  can  expect 
only  an  increase  in  the  mounting  hatreds 
and  bitterness  now  building,  escalation 
in  the  frightful  polarization  now  taking 
place  between  groups  of  people  within 
the  city. 

Congress  must  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility for  this  frightening  situation. 
Through  gross  mistakes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  resources,  we  have  contributed 
mightily  to  the  disintegration  of  our 
cities. 

I  know  that  New  York  City  does  have 
the  talent,  the  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
grams to  solve  the  problems  with  which 
it  is  struggling. 

What  our  city  does  not  have  are  the 
resources. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  examine 
all  of  our  programs — marginal,  desirable, 
and  indispensible — programs  for  national 
defense,  atomic  energy,  space,  public 
works,  transportation  and  programs  for 


our  cities — for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  sound  and  sane  system  of  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  (HJl.  12167)  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $2,454,284,000  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiission  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  amotmt,  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  is  $64,318,000  less  than 
the  authorization  requested  by  AEC  in 
its  original  budget  request,  but  $6,232,- 

000  more  than  its  revised  request  of 
$2,448,052,000. 

Certain  areas  of  this  bill  are  of  special 
concern.  Let  me  discuss  each  of  these 
areas  separately. 

First,  under  the  category  of  weapons, 
$135  million  has  been  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  "reseswch,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  ABM  compo- 
nents"— committee  report,  psige  10.  "The 
report  notes: 

What  the  AEC  will  have  purchased  with 
the  construction  and  equipment  funds  pro- 
vided through  fiscal  year  1970  are  capability 
and  capacity. 

In  auidition  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
report,  the  debate  and  legislative  history 
on  the  floor  should  clearly  indicate  that 
approval  of  this  authorization  does  not 
in  any  way  infer  approval  by  the  House 
of  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

A  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  be  deployed  will  come  before 
the  House  at  a  later  date,  at  which  time 

1  would  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  separate  vote  on  that  Issue. 

A  second  area  of  concern  is  $26,900,000 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
for  the  final  phases  of  the  development 
of  the  NERVA I  engine. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  pointed  out 
to  this  body  the  ill-advisability  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  NERVA  program,  for 
which  NASA — despite  its  determination 
to  proceed  with  research  and  develop- 
ment— hsis  yet  to  define  a  mission,  let 
alone  ask  the  House  to  approve  a  mission. 

During  the  debate  on  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  on  Jime  10,  I  cautioned 
the  House: 

Before  authorizing  more  money  for  this 
program,  at  least  we  should  be  aware  of  what 
NASA  intends  for  the  future. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  H.R.  12167  reinforces 
my  belief  that  a  mission  must  be  defined 
and  submitted  to  Congress.  On  page  15 
of  the  report,  the  committee  noted  that 
it  continued  "to  be  concerned  that  no 
mission  has  yet  been  planned  for  the 
nuclear  rocket."  While  the  committee 
suggested  possible  missions  for  the  nu- 
clear rCcket,  including  manned  and  im- 
manned  lunar  missions,  unmanned  deep 
space  missions,  and  manned  or  un- 
manned earth  orbital  missions,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  mission  has  as  yet  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

As  I  said  on  Jime  10.  the  testimony 
from  the  past  several  years  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
makes  it  perfecUy  clear  that  the  NERVA 
program  is,  at  least  as  far  as  NASA  is 
concerned  related  to  the  promotion  ot 
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glamorous  and  costly  manned  space 
flight,  specifically  a  manned  mission  to 
Mars.  Its  purpose  is  interplanetary  travel. 
While  such  a  mission  may  not  have 
been  approved  by  Congress  as  yet,  we 
should  recognize  that  further  invest- 
ments in  the  NERVA  program  will  in- 
crease the  pressure  to  approve  whatever 
purpose  NASA  ultimately  determines  for 
the  program.  For  as  investments  in  the 
program  mount.  NASA  will  argue  that,  if 
the  investments  are  not  to  be  wasted,  we 
must  proceed  with  whatever  mission 
NASA  advocates. 

Such  a  mission  may,  however,  entail 
spending  billions  of  additional  dollars  on 
a  program  of  dubious  national  priority. 
The  NERVA  program,  which  is  expected 
to  ultimately  cost  some  $2  billion,  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  manned  Mars  mission 
which  I  estimated  last  year  would  cost 
perhaps  as  much  as  $200  billion  into  the 
1980's. 

Given  the  potential  of  the  NERVA 
program  for  increased  cost  over  the  next 
few  years,  it  is  doubly  important  that 
COttferess  establish  a  rational  allocation 
of  our  resources  between  our  domestic  so- 
cial needs  and  the  space  program.  Be- 
yond that,  we  must  set  priorities  within 
the  space  program  itself.  This  means  ob- 
jectives must  be  stated  and  a  balance 
established  between  marmed  and  un- 
manned space  flights. 

When  the  costs  of  a  manned  Mars 
mission  may  be  as  much  as  $200  billion— 
$200  billion  which  will  be  vitally  needed 
In  such  domestic  areas  as  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  the  abatement  of  pollution 
in  our  air  and  water — should  Congress 
quietly  allow  the  pressure  to  build  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  goal?  I  think  not.  And 
yet,  as  we  pour  more  and  more  money 
into  a  program  for  which  no  mission  has 
been  approved,  that  is  precisely  what 
will  happen. 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  J,fr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  with  considerable  doubt  and  reserva- 
tion that  I  vote  for  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1970,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
recommending  $135  million  in  operating 
expenses  for  research,  development,  and 
testing  of  ABM  components,  and  the 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  development  of  other  nuclear 
weapons  such  as  the  monstrous  MIRV. 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy, 
since  strategic  talks  on  arms  control  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  begin  In  the  near 
future. 

However,  I  am  pleased  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  debate  we  have 
had  in  the  House  on  this  measure  since 
we  are  moving  toward  the  central  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
military  purposes.  Whether  we  have 
erred  in  supporting  this  authorization 
bin  will  be  made  clear  in  the  forthcoming 
months,  and  whether  this  Is  the  last 
AEC  authorization  that  is  supportable 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nave  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Skc.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  AtonUc  Energy  Com- 
mission m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  $1,973,282,- 
000,  not  to  exceed  $121,000,000  In  operating 
costs  for  the  High  Energy  Physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment". 
Including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
fication of  facilities.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  siun  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following: 

( 1 )   Special  Nuclear  Matehials. — 

Project  70-1 -a,  waste  storage  tanks  and 
tank  farm  waste  handling  systems.  Blch- 
land.  Washington.  $10,000,000. 

Project  70-l-b,  bedrock  waste  storage  (AE 
and  site  selection  drilling  only).  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $1,300,000 

Project  70-l-c,  waste  encapsulation  and 
storage  facilities  (AE  only),  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, 31.200,000. 

Project  70-1-d,  contaminated  water  con- 
trol facilities,  Savaimah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $1,500,000. 

Project  70-1-e,  equipment  test  facility. 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $5,700,000. 

(2)  Special  Nuclear  Materials. — 
Project  70-2-a,  rebuilding  of  gaseoxis  dif- 
fusion   plant    cooUng    tower,    Portsmouth. 
Ohio,  $1,000,000. 

Project  70-2-b,  improvement  of  gaseous 
diffusion  plant  electrical  distribution  sys- 
tems, Paducah,  Kentucky,  $1,700,000. 

(3)  Atomic  Weapons. — Project  70-3-a, 
weapons  production,  development  and  test 
installations,  $10,000,000. 

(4)  Reactor  Development. — 
Project  70-4-a,  high  temperature  sodium 

facility.  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  Rich- 
land, Washington,  $6,300,000. 

Project  70-4-b,  research  and  development 
test  plans.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Test  Site,  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

Project  70-4-c,  modifications  and  altera- 
tions to  expended  core  facility.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Sutlon,  Idaho.  $4,400,000. 

Project  70-4-d,  modifications  to  reactors 
$1,000,000. 

(5)  Reactor  Developmznt. — Project  70-5- 
a,  conversion  of  heating  plant  to  natural  gas, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois,  $560,- 

iK/0. 

(6)  Physical  Research. — 
Project  70-6-a,  accelerator  Improvements, 

zero  gradient  synchrotron,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Illinois,  $650,000. 

Project  70-6-b.  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  Tork,  $700,000. 

Project  70-6-c,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators.  $200,- 

000. 

Project  70-6-d,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  Berkeley 
California,  $680,000.  ' 

Project  70-6-e,  accelerator  improvements. 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center  Cali- 
fornia, $640,000. 

Project  70-6-f,  accelerator  improvements, 
medium  and  low  energy  physics,  $130,000. 

Project  70-6.g.  modification  to  Heavy  Ion 
Linear  Accelerator,  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, Berkeley,  California,  $2,650,000. 

(7)  Administrative. — Project  70-7-a,  com- 
puter building,  AEC  Headquarters,  German- 
town,  Maryland,  $1,850,000. 

(8)  General  Plant  Projects. — $37,660,000. 

(9)  Capital  Equipment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  to  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  $172,525,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations.— (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 


forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (l),  (3).  (4)  and 
(6)  only  If  the  ctu-rently  estimated  cost  erf 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project.  ^^ 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsection  ioi(b> 
(2).  (5).  and  (7)  only  if  the  currently  estl 
mated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101(b)(8)  on]? 
If  It  Is  In  accprdance  with  the  following- 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estUnated  cost  of  any 
building  Included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000  provided  that  the  building  cost  lim 
Itatlon  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  It  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(8)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  in- 
eluded  in  a  propoeed  authorization  biU 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  (2)  the  Commission  determine* 
that  the  project  is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
prlatlon  Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  in  such 
appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Amendment  of  Prior  Year  Act— 
Section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  90-56  m 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  strlklne 
from  subsection  (4)  thereof  the  figure  "$32- 
333.000"  for  project  68-4-f.  200-Bev  accelera'. 
tor,  Du  Page  and  Kane  Counties  near  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois,  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$250,000,000." 

Sec  106.  Liqum  Metal  Past  Breeder  Rk- 
ACTOR  Demonstration  Program— Project 
Definition  Phasb.— (a)  The  Commission  U 
hereby  authorized  to  conduct  the  Project 
Definition  Phase  of  a  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Program 
under  cooperative  arrangements  with  reactor 
manufacturers  and  others.  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  heretofore  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
v^thout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended,  and  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions therefor  In  the  amotmt  of  S7  000  000 
Is  Included  in  section  101  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  The  Commislson  is  authorized  to 
appoint  persons  as  employees  to  positions  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  -Commission  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  90-364,  and  such  positions  shall  not 
be  taken  into,  consideration  In  determining 
numbers  of  employees  under  subsection  (a) 
of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  that  section. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  C^halrman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  know  the  need 
for  expediting  the  business  of  the  House 
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today,  but  I  have  two  general  sets  of 
concern  about  which  I  believe  more  gen- 
eral information  is  needed  and  I  know  I 
would  like  to  have,  in  addition  to  that 
which  is  in  the  committee  report. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  know  the 
status  of  or  what  happened  to  the  experi- 
mental gas-cooled  reactor  which  we  built 
at  Oak  Ridge. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Which  reactor  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  EGCR. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  experimental  gas 
(»oling  program? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  recollect  it,  that 
experiment  served  Its  purpose.  It  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  further  activity 
in  the  gas-cooling  area.  Indeed  today  in- 
dustry has  taken  up  the  gas-cooling  ap- 
proach at  Peach  Bottom,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  there  is  a  producing  gas- 
cooled  reactor,  I  think  with  a  50,000-kilo- 
watt  capacity,  on  a  commercial  utility 
line  which  was  built  as  a  part  of  the 
demonstration  program  in  which  the 
AEC  participated.  As  a  follow-on  to 
Peach  Bottom,  at  Port  St.  Vrain,  in  Colo- 
rado, the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado, 
in  cooperation  with  the  General  Atomics 
Corp.,  and  with  the  AEC,  is  building  a 
large  production  powerline  station  on 
this  principle. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  part  of  the  information  which  he 
volunteered.  I  think  he  anticipated  my 
second  question,  about  the  Fort  St.  Vrain 
projector,  indeed,  all  of  the  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  projects. 
The  Fort  St.  Vrain  project,  according  to 
the  committee's  own  report,  encovmtered 
considerable  problems,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  been  asked  by  the  joint  com- 
mission to  keep  it  advised  on  a  timely 
basis  of  the  status  of  these  efforts  toward 
a  reconfiguration  of  that  project.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  my  original  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  goes  back  to  the  status 
of  the  experimental  gas-cooled  reactor 
that  was  a  part  of  the  TVA  authorization 
and  built  on  contract  by  Union  Carbide 
and  TVA  at  Oak  Ridge.  I  believe,  if  you 
will  search  the  records,  you  will  find  that 
it  was  never  completed. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  money 
we  put  into  that  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets  before  it  was  thrown  overboard, 
as  so  many  of  these  cooperative  projects 
and  power  reactor  demonstrations  are 
being  thrown  overboard. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  in  atomic  energy. 
I  think  it  is  here  to  stay.  I  believe  the 
committee  has  brought  in  a  good  report. 
Certainly  it  is  forthright  and  honest,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Members  and  the  tax- 
payers need  an  answer  to  some  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  personally 
recall  that  the  TVA  was  a  partner  In  any 
cooperative  gas-cooled  reactor.  The  AEC 
has  had  some  experiments  on  its  own, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  TVA  is  actu- 


ally busing  a  2,000-megawatt  nuclear 
reactor  for  its  system,  but  these  are 
neither  gas-cooled  or  in  cooperation  with 
the  AEC.  Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  recollect  something  that  I 
have  not  in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  may  be 
right  on  the  details,  technically;  as  to 
whether  it  was  to  furnish  power  to  the 
TVA  under  contract  or  was  being  built 
experimentally  and  TVA  was  to  bene- 
fit from  the  power  therefrom.  I  am  not 
knowledgeable  enough  to  sp>eak  au- 
thoritatively and  from  memory  in  this 
area,  but  I  think  I  do  know  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  completion  for  this  type 
reactor  that  it  was  stopped. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  was  a  reactor, 
I  might  say,  at  Oak  Ridge,  but  this  was 
an  experimental  reactor.  We  spent  quite 
a  bit  of  money  on  that.  I  am  going  to  be 
frank.  We  have  spent  on  research  and 
development  several  hundred  million 
dollars  over  the  period  of  the  atomic 
energy  program.  In  some  cases  the  com- 
mittee itself  has  stopped  projects  when 
we  thought  we  had  all  the  scientific  In- 
formation that  we  could  get  out  of  the 
project.  We  did  not  let  the  project  run  on; 
when  we  got  to  the  end  of  what  we 
thought  was  the  end  of  advanced  tech- 
nology in  that  project  then  we  stopped 
the  project.  In  many  instances  the  tech- 
nological information  and  development 
of  the  reactor  in  such  a  case  which  we 
had  stepped  was  then  used  in  another 
reactor  which  eventually  brought  out  a 
successful  reactor. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
fully  imderstands  the  advantages  of  re- 
search and  development,  testing  and 
evaluation;  as  well  as  advantages  from 
so-called  fallout.  However,  would  this 
same  explanation  that  the  gentleman 
has  given,  apply  to  the  Malibu  nuclear 
plant  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  started 
to  say,  would  the  same  explanation  given 
by  the  gentleman  apply  to  the  coopera- 
tive power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
grams? At  least  three  out  of  the  five  men- 
tioned in  the  committee  report  have  been 
modified,  discontinued  for  cause,  or  were 
not  properly  thought  out  in  the  first 
place;  or  these  civilian  consultants  and 
benefactors  have  not  been  able  to  bear 
their  portion  of  the  matching  funds.  I 
report,  is  the  same  general  explanation 
applicable  to  these  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration projects,  to  the  effect  that  we 
found  acceptable  plans  not  coming  to 
pass?  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  1962  and  1963  the 
committee  authorized  two  reactors  in 
California.  One  was  the  so-called  Malibu 
plant,  and  one  was  for  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  the  same  one  as  the 
Bolsa  Island  project? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  was  a  later 
project. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  Bolsa  Island  proj- 
ect fell  through. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Bolsa  Island 
project  did  not  proceed  because  of  the 
escalation  of  prices.  But  let  me  get  back 
to  the  question. 

The  gentleman  will  find  an  explana- 
tion on  page  34  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  read  the  report  thoroughly. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  am  sure  you 
have. 

Tlie  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  is 
producing  electricity  from  Its  nuclear  re- 
actor and  It  Is  the  most  advanced  plant 
now  on  the  line  in  the  United  States. 

The  engineers  and  scientists  believe  It 
win  be  competitive  with  other  types  of 
fossil  fuel  and  other  types  of  electrical 
generating  plants. 

In  the  case  of  the  Malibu  plant,  they 
had  trouble  in  getting  a  site,  local  au- 
thorization for  tlie  site. 

So  there  will  never  be  any  money  to 
build  on  that  one. 

That  was  armoimced  in  the  past,  the 
time  when  they  could  avail  themselves 
of  tliat  p>artlcular  cooperative  venture 
because  it  was  to  help  develop  the  tech- 
nology which  has  now  been  developed. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  at  tliis  time  eli- 
gible for  any  help. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Los  Angeles 
Water  and  Power  Department  could  not 
get  the  siting  because  of  local  govern- 
mental opposition. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  commend  the  committee 
on  its  oversight  and  review  of  these  proj- 
ects and  continuing  to  classify  and  ntil- 
lify  them  where  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional civilian  or  military  fallout,  where 
the  arrangements  cannot  be  completed. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  finally.  Has 
the  Commission  completed  the  Sefor  re- 
actor satisfactorily,  in  northwest  Arkan- 
sas near  PayettevlUe?  Are  you  happy 
with  It? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  This  reactor  Is 
being  completed  by  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  17  pri- 
vately owned  utilities,  also  a  German 
concern  Is  participating  in  the  venture. 
This  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
advanced  reactors  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving this  breeding  factor  that  I  spoke 
of  sometime  ago.  We  are  learning  a  great 
deal  from  It  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
continuing  to  learn. 

I  would  say  that  that  plant  should 
operate  for  another  two  or  three  years 
to  get  the  advance  technology  we  need 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
one  final  question. 

Can  he,  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee which  has  oversight  and  review  f  unc^ 
tlon  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
assure  me  that  we  are  closing  these  ex- 
perimental and  cooperative  civilian  dem- 
onstration reactor  projects  down  on  time. 
In  order  to  still  get  the  greatest  fallout 
from  the  technical  evaluation  and  yet 
not  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  in  order 
to  continue  at  the  inslstance  of  a  local 
concern? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  that  Is  true. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ctjlloch)  is  on  our  committee  and  we 
had  a  research  reactor  In  his  district 
which  much  to  our  regret  we  decided 
needed  to  be  shut  down,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  It  was  In  the  gen- 
tleman's district,  he  finally  agreed  it 
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should  be  closed  down,  and  we  did  close 
it  down. 

We  will  continue  to  watch  carefully  all 
research  and  development  cmd  we  win 
not  allow  «my  experimental  device  to 
continue  beyond  the  point  of  what  giving 
us  a  good  scientific  return. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion on  the  MIRV  program  which  I 
think  is  of  overwhelming  concern  to  all 
of  us.  I  will  not  have  a  chance  in  the  time 
allocated  to  get  into  it  all  because  I  have 
some  questions  I  would  like  to  direct  to 
the  chairman. 

But  I  do  think  it  Is  clear  that  there  Is 
a  real  problem  here — both  of  escalation 
and  of  foreclosing  the  option  of  negoti- 
ating an  enforceable  limitation  on 
MIRV  deployment. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  be  cir- 
culating among  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues the  substance  of  the  Brooke  res- 
oluUon.  The  reason  I  am  doing  this  is, 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  dramatize  the  concern  that  all  of 
us  have  about  this  expensive  and  very 
critical  weapons  development. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  initiative.  I  personally  would  hope 
that  we  could  do  that.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  come  to  grips  with  the 
MIRV  issue  and  the  separate  resolution 
that  has  already  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Brooke 
in  the  other  body.  i 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  engaging 
In  the  first  dialog  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  critical  issue  of  the 
development  and  deployment  of  multiple 
Independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles. 

This  discussion  comes  at  a  crucial 
time — a  time  when  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  are  preparing 
the  American  position  for  the  upcoming 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  at  a  moment  when 
time  Is  fast  running  out  on  our  chances 
of  ever  being  able  to  have  an  enforceable 
arms  control  agreement  limiting  MIRV's. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  United 
States  should  at  this  time  halt  all  testing 
of  our  MIRV  system,  and  that  further 
testing  should  be  deferred  at  least  until 
the  arms  limitation  talks  begin,  and 
longer  if  the  Soviets  refrain  from  testing 
their  multiple  warhead  systems.  And  in 
any  event  the  United  States  should 
strongly  press  for  mutual  moratorium  on 
MIRV's  in  these  talks. 

I  recognize  that  not  all  Members  of 
this  body  share  this  conviction.  More- 
over, I  recognize  that  not  all  Members  of 
this  body  are  as  familiar  with  the  MIRV 
issues  as  they  would  Uke  to  be.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  outline  the  issues  as  I  see  th«n,  and 
to  explain  the  reasons  underljong  my 
conclusions. 

THE    STATB   OP   THE    A«T 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand how  very  far  along  in  MIRV  devel- 
opment we  are,  and  to  understand  what 
it  is  that  we  know  about  Soviet  develop- 
ments in  this  area. 


The  United  States  has  present  plans  to 
use  MIRV's  on  two  types  of  missiles— 
the  Mlnuteman  m  land-based  ICBM's 
and  the  Poseidon  submarine-based  mis- 
siles. These  plans  call  for  the  deployment 
of  MIRV's  on  500  out  of  1,054  of  our 
ICBM's  and  on  496  of  the  656  missiles 
on  our  nuclear  submarines.  The  Minute- 
man  m  is  a  new  last  stage  which  will  be 
fitted  on  the  existing  missile  laimchers 
for  the  Mlnuteman  force.  The  Minute- 
man  m  will  carry  one  to  three  warheads 
and  is  assumed  to  contain  sophisticated 
penetration  aids  like  chaff  and  decoys. 
The  Poseidon  will  carry  10  to  15  war- 
heads, and  can  apparently  also  carry 
penetration  aids. 

Mlnuteman  m  missiles  are  expected  to 
cost  about  $10  million  each.  The  Poseidon 
missiles  are  expected  to  cost  between  $7 
and  $10  million  each.  It  will  also  cost 
about  $80  million  to  overhaul  and  con- 
vert each  of  the  31  Polaris  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  carry  the  large  Poseidon  mis- 
siles. Thus  total  MIRV  costs  may  be  on 
the  order  of  $10  to  $15  billion,  without 
including  research  and  development 
costs. 

In  the  ciurent  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
there  is  $2,074,000,000  for  the  Mlnuteman 
in  and  Poseidon  programs.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  amounts  in  the  budget 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

The  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  ttt 
MIRV's  both  employ  a  bus  concept.  This 
means  that  one  propulsion  and  guidance 
mechanism  directs  all  of  the  individual 
warheads  carried  by  the  missiles.  After 
the  main  missile  boosters  have  cut  off, 
the  propulsion  unit  on  the  bus  makes 
minute  adjustments  in  speed  and  direc- 
tion, and  after  each  of  these  adjust- 
ments releases  another  warhead,  direct- 
ing It  to  a  different  target. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  at  the  present  time 
testing  at  least  two  different  concepts 
employing  multiple  warheads.  In  one 
concept,  three  warheads  each  In  the  5- 
megaton  range  can  be  delivered  in  a 
pattern.  Intelligence  data  available  in  the 
United  States  has  not  conclusively  deter- 
mined whether  these  warheads  are  in- 
dependently targetable  or  whether  they 
are  merely  multiple  warheads  like  the 
ones  we  have  had  on  our  Polaris  missiles 
since  1962  which  deliver  three  warheads 
in  a  fixed  shotgun-like  pattern.  President 
Nixon  indicated  last  week,  however,  that 
even  if  the  Soviet  warheads  are  not  Inde- 
pendently targetable,  he  regards  them  as 
a  threat  to  our  ICBM's  because  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Soviet  warheads  is  much  like 
the  layout  of  our  Mlnuteman  fields. 

The  second  Soviet  concept  being  tested 
involves  the  delivery  of  a  string  of  up 
to  10  warheads.  Each  of  these  warheads 
would  land  in  a  separate  location,  but 
they  would  not  be  capable  of  being  inde- 
pendently targeted. 


THE    STRATEGIC    SITTTATION 

MIRV's  have  at  least  two  strategic 
roles.  MIRV's  can  increase  the  nimiber 
of  targets  which  can  be  struck  by  a  given 
missile  launcher  force.  And  MIRV's  can 
increase  the  probability  that  an  enemy 
ABM  will  be  penetrated. 

MIRV's  will  affect  the  strategic  bal- 
ance only  if  one  side  perceives  the  MIRV 
warheads  of  the  other  to  be  either  so 
large,  or  so  accurate,  or  so  numerous,  as 


to  be  able  to  destroy  a  significant  portion 
of  its  land-based  ICBM's  in  a  first  strike 
and  thereby  threaten  the  credibility  of 
its  deterrent. 

Thus  the  crucial  question  with  regard 
to  the  MIRV  is  whether  one  side  sees  its 
adversary's  MIRV  as  a  hard  target- 
ICBM— kUler.  If  so  that  side  may  per- 
ceive  a  threat  to  its  deterrent  and  may 
have  to  take  steps  to  mftinfj^jn  its  as- 
siu-ed  destruction  capability. 

The  UJ3.  Def rase  Department  and  the 
President  have  seen  the  possible  Soviet 
deployment  of  large  numbers  of  sS-9 
ICBM's  with  MIRV's  as  potential  hard 
target  killers  and  not  as  mere  ABM 
penetrators.  Accordingly,  the  admini- 
stration has  perceived  a  threat  to  the 
land-based  portion  of  our  deterrent 
forces,  and  has  recommended  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  to  add  to  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  Soviet  views  our 
plans  to  deploy  MIRV  warheads  on  our 
Mlnuteman  m  ICBM's  and  on  our  Posei- 
don submarine-launched  missiles.  There 
is  information  in  the  public  domain 
which  might  Induce  the  Soviets  to  fear 
our  MIRV's  as  first-strike  weapons,  and 
there  is  other  evidence  which  might  con- 
vince the  Soviets  oxir  MIRV's  did  not  pose 
such  a  threat. 

It  is  clear  that  U.S.  experimentation 
with  MIRV  began,  not  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem to  penetrate  antimissile  defenses,  but 
to  develop  a  system  to  increase  the  num-  • 
ber  of  military  targets  we  could  strike 
with  om:  given  force  of  missile  laimches. 
In  July  1968,  Dr.  John  Poster  testified 
to  the  Senate: 

The  MIRV  concept  waa  originally  generated 
to  Increase  our  targeting  capability  rather 
than  to  penetrate  ABM  defenses.  In  1961- 
62  planning  for  targeting  the  Mlnuteman 
force.  It  was  found  that  the  total  number  of 
aim  points  exceeded  the  number  of  Minute- 
man  mlssUes. 

Since  there  are  scarcely  200  Soviet 
cities  worth  targeting,  and  there  were 
their  plans  for  800  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  these  numerous 
"aim  points"  were  missile  sites  and  other 
military  targets.  However,  experimenta- 
tion in  the  early  1960's  showed  that  with 
the  guidance  systems  then  available, 
MIRV's  could  not  be  made  accurate 
enough  to  effectively  take  out  these  mili- 
tary targets.  Accordingly,  the  early  MIRV 
concept  was  dropped.  But  today  both 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Soviets  are  aware 
of  the  hard  target  kill  potential  of 
MIRVs. 

As  far  back  as  November  1967,  Paul 
Nitze  testified  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  with  the  same  ac- 
curacies, ten  50-kiloton  warheads  were 
1.2  to  1.7  times  more  effective  in  destroy- 
ing hardened  missile  silos  than  was  a 
single  10-megaton  warhead.  And  since 
1967,  high  defense  officials  have  been 
making  public  statements  indicating  that 
the  MIRV's  now  being  developed  will 
have  greater  accuracies  than  any  of  the 
single  warhead  missiles  now  deployed. 
Public  reports  have  indicated  that  our 
MIRV's  are  designed  to  accuracies  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  P^irthermore, 
public  reports  also  indicate  that  we  are 
working  on  guidance  technology  which 
would  permit  warheads  to  actually  home 
in  on  missile  silos. 


And  perhaps  most  convincingly  of  all 
from  the  Soviet's  point  of  view  is  the 
statement  made  at  least  three  times  this 
year  by  Secretary  Laird  in  support  of 
the  $12.4  million  request  for  improved 
guidance  for  the  Poseidon  MIRV.  Secre- 
tary Laird  testified: 

This  Is  an  Important  program  since  It 
promises  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
Poseidon  missile,  thus  enhancing  Its  effec- 
ttvenass  against  bard  targets. 

Thus,  there  are  a  good  many  reasons 
for  the  Soviets  to  fear  that  our  MIRV 
is  a  first-strike  weapon — Just  as  we  fear 
their  MIRV  is  a  first-strike  weapon. 

Recently,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  allay 
Soviet  apprehensions,  the  Pentagon  has 
been  putting  out  information  on  the  size 
of  our  MIRV  warheads — ^Mlnuteman  m, 
200  kilotons;  Poseidon.  50  kilotons, 
and  their  expected  accuracies — one- 
quarter  mile — which  indicates  that  our 
MIRVS's  are  not  particularly  good  weap- 
ons for  destroying  missile  silos.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Soviets  either 
believe  the  information  as  to  the  size  of 
the  warheads  or  as  to  the  expected  ac- 
curacies. Moreover,  conservative  Soviet 
defense  planners  would  have  to  assume 
that  our  MIRVs  were  both  larger  and 
more  accurate  thsm  we  claim  them  to  be. 

Thus,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  will  see  our  MIRV  de- 
ployment as  a  threat  to  their  land-based 
deterrent  and  that  they  will  thus  have 
to  take  further  action  to  expand  or  pro- 
tect their  ICBM  forces. 

In  presenting  this  evidence  on  the  first- 
strike  capabilities  of  our  MIRVs,  I  do 
not  contend  that  we  are  trsring  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  posture  with  regard 
to  the  Soviets.  But  I  do  contend  that  it 
is  perfectly  plausible,  if  not  exceedingly 
likely,  that  the  Soviets  fear  our  MIRV 
as  a  potential  first-strike  weapon. 

If  they  do  feel  threatened  by  our 
MIRVs  they  will  certainly  respond  with 
further  deployments,  just  as  we  have 
done  with  the  Safeguard  ABM.  And  thus 
the  arms  race  will  be  escalated  another 
costly  notch. 

FIRST   STRIKE 

One  more  point  Is  worth  making  about 
MIRV  and  the  possibility  of  a  first  strike. 
Not  only  is  MIRV  deployment  likely  to 
escalate  the  arms  race  by  forcing  the 
other  side  to  deploy  offsetting  offensive 
or  defensive  weapons,  but  MIRV  deploy- 
ment actually  makes  the  likelihood  of  a 
first  strike  greater. 

If  a  MIRV-equipped  missile  is  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground  in  its  silo,  several 
warheads  will  be  destroyed.  Thus,  there 
is  a  considerable  advantage  to  an  at- 
tacker if  he  can  destroy  MIRV  missiles  in 
their  silos,  as  in  a  first-strike  attack. 

Furthermore,  once  a  MIRV-equipped 
missile  is  launched,  it  has  the  potential 
to  destroy  several  of  the  enemy's  missiles 
in  their  silos.  Thus,  again  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  side  that  launches  first. 

This  foreboding  pressure  to  strike  first 
is  further  heightened  when  one  or  both 
sides  have  city  defense  ABM  systems. 
That  side  which  has  both  MIRV  and 
ABM  might  conclude  that  by  attacking 
first,  enough  of  the  other  side's  missile 
force  would  be  destroyed  so  that  the 
ABM  would  be  effective  in  meeting  the 


diminished   retaliatory   attack   by   the 
other  side. 

Thus,  should  one  or  both  sides  deploy 
MIRV's  or  both  MIRV's  and  ABM,  tit 
times  of  high  tension,  there  will  be 
greater  pressure  to  strike  first  than  there 
is  now. 

ARMS   CONTROL 

If  MIRV  deplojrment  both  makes  the 
threat  of  a  first  strike  greater  said  fur- 
ther escalates  the  arms  race.  It  seems 
fair  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  stop  its 
deployment  by  both  sides. 

This  question  is,  of  course,  the  subject 
of  the  arms  limitation  talks.  But  whether 
those  talks  will  ever  have  a  realistic  op- 
portunity to  discuss  and  decide  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV 
deployment  is  in  doubt.  This  doubt  arises 
for  two  causes. 

First,  surveillance  satellites  which  are 
capable  of  counting  and  locating  ABM 
and  ICBM  missile  sites,  are  not  capable 
of  distinguishing  missiles  with  MIRV 
warheads  from  those  with  single  war- 
heads. The  photographic  and  other 
equipment  carried  by  these  satellites  is 
not  capable  of  piercing  the  shroud  cov- 
ering the  missile,  nor  of  seeing  through 
the  concrete  covers  of  the  missile  silos. 
Thus  without  on-site  inspection,  it  is  not 
possible  to  police  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment barring  MIRV  development. 

Second,  if  a  MIRV  deployment  mora- 
torium carmot  be  enforced  through  sat- 
ellite verification,  and  on-site  inspection 
is  not  allowed,  such  a  mutual  morato- 
rium could  only  be  enforced  if  both  sides 
were  convinced  that  the  other  side  had 
not  proceeded  far  enough  with  its  MIRV 
testing  to  justify  deployment  in  secret 
of  the  MIRV  warheads. 

This  point — the  time  at  which  one 
side  is  observing  the  MIRV  test  of  the 
other  concludes  that  even  if  tests  were 
halted  immediately  they  could  no  longer 
have  high  confidence  that  the  tests  had 
not  proceeded  far  enough  that  the  MIRV 
might  be  deployed  secretly — is  the  point 
generally  referred  to  as  the  point  of  no 
return  in  MIRV  testing. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  point  of  no  return  has 
already  been  passed  in  the  U.S.  testing 
program.  If  It  has  not  already  been 
I)assed,  it  seems  certain  that  it  will  be 
passed  if  the  tests  are  continued  success- 
fully through  this  summer.  By  that  time 
the  tests  will  be  better  than  half  over, 
and  most  of  the  major  tests  will  have 
been  completed. 

At  this  point  the  United  States  has 
conducted  at  least  13  MIRV  flight  tests. 
The  tests  of  the  Poseidon  MIRV  have 
been  called  "highly  successful"  by  the 
Pentagon.  The  Mlnuteman  m  tests  have 
been  stretched  out,  but  Secretary  Laird 
still  expressed  confidence  that  the  system 
would  perform  as  intended  by  the  time  it 
is  deployed  in  1971. 

Thus,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  Soviets  could  ever  be  con- 
vinced that  we  were  not  secretly  deploy- 
ing MIRV's  even  if  we  were  to  stop 
testing  right  now^However,  there  Is  a 
chance  that  they  might  be  so  convinced. 
In  order  to  offer  them  that  chance  in 
the  arms  talks,  it  might  be  that  we  have 
to  halt  testing  of  MIRVs  now  and  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  with  the  opportunity 


to  agree  to  a  MIRV  moratorium  before 
the  point  of  no  return  is  passed. 

TIMIMO 

In  deciding  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  defer  MIRV  testing  and 
therefore  MIRV  deployment  for  a  while 
longer,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Pentagon  justifies  the  MIRV  as  an 
ABM  penetration  system.  In  fact  in  this 
year's  posture  statement,  the  Pentagon 
notes: 

MIRV  deployment  Is  necessary  because  we 
must  continue  to  plan  our  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  on  the  assumption  that  they 
(USSR)  will  have  deployed  some  sort  of  an 
ABM  around  their  major  cities  by  the  mld- 
l970's. 

Yet  at  this  time  we  have  no  intelli- 
gence estimate  which  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  such  a  city  de- 
fense ABM  deployed  in  1971  when  the 
first  U.S.  MIRV's  will  become  operation- 
al. In  fact,  the  leadtime  for  city  defense 
ABM  deplosmient  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  leadtime  for  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. Thus,  we  could  actually  wait  un- 
til there  was  firm  evidence  of  a  Soviet 
nationwide  ABM  before  we  put  MIRVs 
on  our  missiles. 

These  leadtime  differentials,  and  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  MIRV  deployment  is 
scheduled  for  several  years  in  advance 
of  the  threat  it  is  said  to  meet,  indicate 
that  we  could  tolerate  a  few  months  de- 
lay In  MIRV  development  with  no  loss 
in  security. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  MIRV  devel- 
opment we  face  another  costly  escalation 
In  the  arms  race  which  will  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  increased  security  of  either 
side.  Moreover,  this  development  will 
make  a  nuclear  first  strike  strategy  con- 
siderably more  attractive  than  it  is  now. 
These  awesome  prospects  can  be  avoid- 
ed if  we  can  get  a  mutual  moratorium 
on  MIRV  testing  and  deployment  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  we  can  work 
out  such  a  moratorium  depends  in  part 
on  not  going  too  Var  in  om:  MIRV  test- 
ing. Since  deferring  these  tests  for  a  few 
months  would  not  jeopardize  the  nation- 
al security,  and  might  actually  contrib- 
ute to  that  security  should  an  agreement 
be  reached,  I  strongly  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  advocate  and  sup- 
port a  halt  on  VS.  MIRV  development 
pending  the  commencement  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  continuing  thereafter  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  test- 
ing its  multiple  warheads,  and  in  any 
event  pressing  for  a  mutual  moratorivun 
on  MIRV  development  in  these  talks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
eral debate  was  so  abbreviated  that  I  was 
not  present  to  hear  the  previous  discus- 
sion between  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  share 
very  intensively  the  concern  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
has  expressed  with  regard  to  the  further 
testing  of  MIRV  weapons.  Some  weeks 
ago  I  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House,  which  now  has  29  coeponsors,  I 
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regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia prefers  the  form  of  resolution 
that  was  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Brooke.  But  that  is  his  privi- 
lege. I  do  not  know  that  there  Is  any 
enormous  difference  between  the  two.  In 
any  event,  I  think  it  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  disarmament  talks — the 
SALT  talks— proceed  with  the  utmost 
urging,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  mu- 
tual freeze  on  the  development  of  the 
MIRV  weapon,  as  well  as  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM.  would  be  helpful  to 
our  national  security,  as  well  as  making 
possible  a  better  use  of  our  national 
resources. 

But  as  I  understand  it— having  had  a 
conversation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee — there 
is  nothing  In  this  l^lslatlon  which  pur- 
ports to  make  any  decisions  with  regard 
to  either  of  these  questions. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  matter  of  the 
ABM  part  of  it  with  Senator  Gore  of  the 
other  body,  and  he  assured  me  he  had 
.agrepd.to  the  Joint  Committee's  report  on 
that  basis.  The  report  specifically  states 
that  the  funds  requested  for  ABM  would 
be  needed  whether  or  not  we  decide  to 
proceed  with  deployment  of  the  ABM 
safeguard  system.  I  assume  that  the  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  MIRV. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  whether  I 
am  correct  in  my  understanding  that  this 
legislation  before  us  does  not,  if  passed. 
♦  constitute  any  decision  by  this  body  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  proceeding 
with  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  safe- 
guard system. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  my  understanding,  that  the  money  in 
tills  bill  is  for  research  and  development 
of  all  type  warheads  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  deplosmient. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Would  I  be  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  testing  of  the  MIRV 
weapons,  that  that  decision  is  presently 
In  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  there  is  nothing 
In  this  legislation  to  indicate  a  decision 
one  way  or  another  on  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, with  this  quaUflcation.  that 
the  research  and  development  and  test- 
ing of  warheads  that  has  been  going  on— 
as  the  gentleman  knows — since  1945 
continues. 

In  the  case  of  these  different  types  of 
warheads,  the  scientific  technology  used 
in  one  warhead  is  applicable  to  the  other 
When  it  comes  to  testing  the  nuclear 
warhead  for  Minuteman  or  Poseidon  or 
If  there  should  be  a  MERV  type,  the  nu- 
clear warheads  are  tested  underground 
and  are  not  tested  in  flight. 

However,  there  are  flights  in  which 
dimimy  components  of  what  we  would 
call  a  multiple  reentry  vehicle  would  be 
tested  by  the  flight  of  missiles.  We  are 
continuously  testing  missile  flights  to 
Kwajalein  Island  from  the  U.S.  air  base 
at  Vandenburg.  There  have  been  in  the 
past  multiple  reentry  vehicle  tests  both 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  nothing  new,  but  they 
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have  always  been  diunmy  components 
and  not  the  real  thing. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
In  passing,  I  might  say  it  was  my  im- 
derstanding  from  testimony  of  the  De- 
fense Secretary  Mr.  Packard  and  testi- 
mony we  heard  coming  from  Secretary 
Laird  that  tests  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been,  as  far  as  is  apparent, 
of  MRV's,  multiple"  reentry  vehicles,  and 
not  MERVs  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehicles. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  far  as  testing  imderground  is 
concerned,  that  is  not  the  matter  that 
we  who  are  in  favor  of  suspending  flight 
tests  have  In  mind.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  underground  tests. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of   the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  xmanimous  request,  Mr.  Bingham 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 

minute.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
not  the  undergroimd  testing  we  are  con- 
cerned about.  It  is  the  flight  tests  which 
are  imder  the  control  of  DOD,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  would  indicate  to  the  So- 
viets that  at  a  certain  point  we  have 
developed  an  operational  MIRV.  That  is 
what  we  are  "feoncemed  about. 

I  understand  this  legislation  does  not 
make  any  decision  with  respect  to 
whether  those  tests  should  be  continued 
or  not.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  will  have  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  am  trying  to  phrase  my 
words  carefully. 

Testing  of  the  missile  with  the  com- 
ponent dummy  parts  has  occurred  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  It  is  occurring 
now  and  will  continue  to  occur,  and  at  a 
specific  time  when  the  tests  are  consid- 
ered to  be  successful,  it  will  be  assumed 
then  that  there  would  be  a  utilization 
of  it  by  putting  nuclear  components  in 
the  warheads  of  our  Minuteman  and 
Poseidon  or  any  other  missile  we  thought 
it  was  adaptable  to. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  we  not  come  to  a  point  later  in 
the  session  when  perhaps  somebody  de- 
bating a  resolution  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  is 
talking  about,  or  my  resolution,  might 
nm  into  the  argument,  "Oh,  no;  we  de- 
cided that  question  when  we  passed  the 
AEC  authorization  bill." 

I  want  to  be  sure  we  will  not  be  fore- 
closed from  debating  that  when  the  time 
comes  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  be  given  that  opportunity  under 
the  rules  of  the  House.  I  will  be  happy 
to  discuss  that  matter  with  him  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quonmi. 


The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr 
Anderson)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  with  great  care  and 
great  interest  as  well  to  the  remarks  both 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
CoHELAN)  and  of  the  gentleman  who 
just  addressed  the  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  BmcHAM) 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  earlier  today 
when  we  were  under  general  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  I  indicated  I  was  firmly  of 
the  conviction  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency between  a  position  in  support  of 
this  legislation — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission— and  a  position 
which  I  took  last  week  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  take  the  initiative  of  pro- 
posing a  mutual  moratorium  on  the  fur- 
ther flight  testing  of  MIRV. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
mentioned  that  he  is  circulating  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  so-called  Brooke  resolu- 
tion among  his  Democratic  colleagues. 
I  Intend  to  do  the  same  among  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  because  I  see  the 
desirability  at  this  particular  juncture 
in  history  of  trying  to  take  some  positive 
action  of  trying  to  seize  the  Initiative  for 
a  mutual  moratorium. 

However,  I  would  take  issue  with  my 
friend  from  New  York,  who  referred  to 
the  resolution  which  he  introduced  in 
this  body  earlier  this  month,  which  now 
has  some  29  cosponsors,  and  which  he 
feels  Is  not  substantially  different  from 
the  resolution  I  will  circulate,  the  so- 
called  Brooke  resolution.  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  that  resolution,  and  I  find, 
on  page  2,  subparagraph  2  of  the  re- 
solving clause: 

That  the  United  States  should  defer  fur- 
ther  MIRV  testing  until  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  achieve  a  mutual  freeze  on  MIRV 
development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  represents  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  position 
of  those  of  us  who  are  urging  a  mutual 
moratorium.  The  so-called  SALT  talks, 
which  presumably  will  begin  between 
the  31st  of  July  and  the  15th  of  Augiist, 
could  well  go  on  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  Soviets  might  well  argue  that 
during  all  this  period  they  were  trying  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  us  on  a  mutual 
freeze  on  MIRV  development.  During  all 
that  time  they  would  be  free,  under  the 
gentleman's  resolution,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  continue  flight  testing  because  no 
agreement  had  actually  been  arrived  at. 
It  seems  to  me  we  would  then  be  running 
the  very  considerable  risk  that  they 
would  be  testing  to  our  disadvantage. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  per- 
ceive a  very  definite  distinction  between 
the  gentleman's  resolution  and  the  one 
I  intend  to  circulate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

llT.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Brooke  resolu- 
tion does  contemplate  a  first  move  by 
the  United  States  to  suspend  the  MIRV 
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testing,  to  be  continued  as  long  as  we  are 
satisfied  no  MIRV  testing  is  going  on  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  TTiat  is 
not  my  understanding.  My  understand- 
ing of  the  Brooke  resolution  is  that  it 
proposes  we  say  to  the  Soviets,  "If  you 
will  indicate  to  us  that  you  will  stop 
further  fldght  testing  of  this  weapon,  we 
will  do  the  same  and  continue  to  desist 
from  testing  until  such  time  as  you  have 
broken  the  moratorium." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  is 
mistaken,  I  believe.  I  do  not  have  the 
resolution  in  front  of  me,  but  it  does  not 
contemplate  any  prior  agreement  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  is  contained  on  page 
16150  of  the  Record  of  Jirne  17.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  Is  correct.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  declare  Its  Intention  to  refrain  frcan 
additional  flight  tests  of  the  MIRV  vehlclee 
80  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  so. 

Now,  while  I  have  an  opportunity,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  prefer  person- 
ally that  we  take  the  initiative.  In  the 
remarks  I  made  earlier,  which  I  hope 
Members  will  read,  I  advance  the  argu- 
ment on  this  question  and  point  out  why 
we  should  act  and  why  we  can  afford 
the  risk.  However,  I  am  actually  spon- 
soring, along  with  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Brooke  res- 
olution. I  do  this  because  I  believe  most 
Members  can  and  will  support  that  posi- 
tion. It  will  also  draw  attention  to  the 
cost  and  arms  escalation  of  this  critical 
weapons  development. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Now,  if  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  explain  why  it  is  I 
am  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
we  should  get  some  indication  from  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  agree  to  this 
moratorium.  I  think  it  was  in  1958  that 
former  President  Eisenhower  proposed 
a  moratoriiun,  you  will  recall,  on  testing 
In  the  atmosphere.  This  went  along  until 
September  1961.  I  should  go  back  and 
say  that  at  the  time  President  Eisen- 
hower made  his  proposal  there  was  no 
real  indication  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  agreed  to  the  moratoriiun. 
Things  ran  along  until  Sept«nbcr  1961, 
you  will  recall,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Soviets  broke  the  moratorium.  Without 
as  much  as  a  "by  your  leave."  they  pro- 
ceeded to  resume  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  a  decent  regard  for  history 


in  this  respect  and  recall  that  particu- 
lar example.  Therefore  I  suggest  when 
we  propose  a  moratorium  that  even 
though  we  take  the  initiative  in  the 
sense  that  we  make  the  proposal,  because 
it  certainly  has  not  been  forthcoming  as 
far  as  I  know  from  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
we  will  still  expect  some  indication  on 
their  part  that  they  are  assenting  to  the 
moratorium  and  are  not  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  flight  testing  of  this  particular 
weapons  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bingham,  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  want  to  pursue  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Brooke  reso- 
lution calls  for  a  prior  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  quite  clear,  I 
believe,  from  the  penultimate  paragraph 
of  the  resolution,  that  it  talks  about  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement,  but  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  resolution  refers 
to  action  that  the  United  States  indicates 
it  is  prepared  to  take  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  will  do  the  same;  not  provided 
that  they  agree  to  do  the  same  but  that 
they  will  do  the  same.  There  is  a  lot  of 
difference.  You  do  not  have  to  have  prior 
agreement  but  simply  action  by  the 
United  States  and  a  response  by  the  So- 
viets at  the  same  time  without  explicit 
agreement.  Taen  you  proceed  to  try  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  sim- 
ply say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  have  tried  to  famili- 
arize myself  with  the  literature  in  this 
area  and  the  debate  which  surrounded 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution  in  the 
other  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  leg- 
islative history,  if  you  can  call  it  that, 
of  this  resolution  to  date  indicates  as 
far  as  its  sponsor  is  concerned  that  what 
he  had  in  mind  weis  a  mutuality  of  ob- 
ligation. I  take  that  mutuality  of  obli- 
gation to  extend  to  this  business  of  indi- 
cating somehow  that  one  side  will  Eigree 
in  advance  they  will  not  test  while  the 
other  side  is  similarly  not  testing. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  that  is  so.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  most  unfortunate,  because 
then  no  MIRV  freeze  will  occur  until  we 
can  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

The  gentleman  knows  how  diflBcult  It  is 
to  arrive  at  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  reason  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  ought  to  propose  a 
moratorium  in  this  country  is  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  waiting  while  these  long  and 
perhaps  even  tedious  negotiations  drag  on 
in  Geneva,  or  Vienna,  on  trying  to  come 
up  with  an  overall  disarmament  agree- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  Involved  in  arriving  at  an 
informal  agreement  with  the  other  side 
with  respect  to  the  testing  of  MIRV. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Could  the  gentleman 


think  of  an  Instance  where  we  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  such  an  informal  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  without  going 
through  all  of  the  agony  of  negotiations? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  in  history  which  is 
a  suflSciently  critical  juncture  that  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  try  to  take  the 
initiative  and  make  such  an  attempt, 
even  though  the  chances  are  not  very 
bright  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Thursday  evening 
President  Nixon  held  a  press  conference 
in  which  he  discussed  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Of  particular  interest  to  me 
was  his  announcement  that  he  Intended 
to  begin  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  around  the  first 
part  of  August,  subject,  of  course,  to  So- 
viet acceptance  of  this  invitation. 

I  think  the  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  sensing  the  urgency  of  these 
talks  and  for  rejecting  any  further  de- 
lay in  their  commencement.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to 
the  July  31  target  date  so  that  we 
may  begin  substantive  discussions  on 
checking  the  dangerous  arms  spiral. 

Last  week,  before  this  body,  I  expressed 
my  concern  over  the  delay  in  arms  talks 
and  over  the  development  of  MIRV  mis- 
siles, the  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles  that  both  we  and 
the  Soviets  are  contemplating  deploying. 
I  expressed  the  belief  that  we  should 
seriously  consider  proposing  to  the  Rus- 
sians an  immediate  and  mutual  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  flight  tests  pending  a 
formal  agreement  at  the  conference 
table. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  if  a 
halt  in  these  tests  is  not  called  soon,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  work  out  an  agreement 
acceptable  to  either  side.  MIRV  would 
introduce  a  warhead  counting  problem 
that  could  only  be  checked  by  onsite  in- 
spections, something  neither  side  is  likely 
to  agree  to.  In  addition,  MIRV  would 
signal  a  new  escalation  in  the  arms  race 
that  would  not  only  involve  great  costs 
but  would  imperil  the  delicate  balance  of 
terror  being  maintained  by  both  sides. 
The  technology  of  MIRV  is  such  that 
the  greater  it  is  perfected  in  accuracy, 
the  more  provocative  it  becomes  as  a 
potential  first  strike  weapon  capable  of 
knocking  out  hardened  missile  targets. 
The  introduction  of  MIRV  will  con- 
sequently put  both  us  and  the  Russians 
in  a  constant  state  of  fear  over  both  the 
capabilities  and  intentions  oi_the  other 
side. 

I  was,  therefore,  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  reference  last  Thursday  to 
a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV  flight 
tests  as  "a  very  constructive  proposal." 
The  President  went  on  to  say  that  the 
administration  is  "considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  moratorium  on  tests  as  part 
of  any  arms  control  agreement."  I  think 
the  President  was  correct  in  ruling  out 
a  "unilateral  stopping  of  tests  on  our 
part."  This  would  be  unwise  and  a  fool- 
ish risk  that  we  could  not  afford  to  take. 
I  have  proposed  a  mutual  moratorium 
and  I  was  pleased  with  the  President's 
comment: 

Only  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  we  could  agree  that  a  moratorium  covild 
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be  mutually  beneficial  to  us,  would  we  be 
able  to  agree  to  do  so. 

However,  I  wl»h  to  reiterate  my  belief 
that  a  MIRV  test  moratorium  cannot 
await  a  formal  agreement  at  the  SALT 
conference.  We  must  head  off  this  es- 
calation now  before  either  side  is  capable 
of  deplos'lng  the  weapon.  I  would  urge 
the  President  to  follow  up  the  remarks 
made  at  his  press  conference  by  pro- 
posing to  the  Soviets  that  we  both  cease 
Mmv  testing  as  of  July  31  and  that  the 
moratorium  continue  for  the  duration 
of  the  talks.  I  think  both  we  and  the 
Soviets  are  extremely  apprehensive 
about  the  Pandora's  box  which  would  be 
opened  by  MIRV  and  that  we  both  re- 
alize, in  the  President's  words,  "that  a 
moratorium  could  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  us." 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  in  this  body,  a  res- 
olution identical  to  the  one  introduced 
in  that  other  body  by  Senator  Brooke, 
calling  upon  the  President  to  propose  to 
-  the  Soviet  Union  an  immediate  and  mu- 
tual moratorium  on  MIRV  flight  tests.  I 
intend  to  circulate  this  resolution  among 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  urge  them  to  cosponsor  it  with  me. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  will  be  cir- 
culating the  same  resolution  among  his 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  would  ask  that 
all  the  Members  of  this  body  study  the 
resolution  carefully,  consider  its  merits 
and  its  urgency,  and  join  us  in  expressing 
our  concern  over  this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  certain  editorials 
and  articles  pertaining  to  this  proposal 
and  I  call  these  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  20, 

19601 

Ma.   NizoN   ON   MIRV 

President  Nixon  says  his  Administration  is 

considering  a  Joint  Soviet-American  mora- 

torlimi  on  tests  of  multiple  warhead  missiles, 

but  rules  out  any  luUlateral  susp>erLslon  on 

our   part.   Good   enough,   but  we   hope  the 

U.S.  sounds  out  the  Soviets  on  some  sort  of 

Informal  mcn^torlum  In  advance  of  the  arms 

talks  that  may  start  later  this  svmimer. 

When  combined  with  missiles  of  appro- 
priate size  and  accuracy,  a  MIRV  (multiple 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles) 
capability  could  be  used  for  a  nuclear  first 
strike  taking  out  much  of  the  opponent's 
reUUatory  force.  Yet  the  posture  of  mutiial 
deterrence,  the  bedrock  of  whatever  sta- 
bility a  nuclear  world  can  hope  to  find,  de- 
pends more  than  anjrthlng  else  on  each  side's 
confidence  that  Its  retaliatory  forces  are  se- 
cure from  any  such  attack.  MIRV  technology 
threatens  that  confidence,  and  thus  directly 
threatens  nuclear  stability. 

President  Nixon's  remarks  recognize  the 
special  Importance  of  multiple  warheads  In 
suggesting  a  MIRV  test  moratorliim  as  part 
of  the  arms  control  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement,  though.  Is  likely  to  take  years  of 
negotiation.  The  time  during  which  the 
President's  suggestion  of  a  MIRV  test  mora- 
toriimi  remains  feasible  Is  measured  in 
months  at  beet. 

A  limitation  on  MIRV  seems  conceivable 
only  while  it  remains  In  the  test  flight  state, 
when  both  we  and  the  Soviets  can  easily 
monitor  the  other's  efforts.  Once  operational 
confidence  Is  gained,  any  limitation  could  be 
enforced  only  through  detailed  on-site  In- 


spection of  mlasllee,  a  poaslbUlty  ttaat  fUee 
In  the  face  of  the  Soviet's  historic  opposition 
to  any  Inspectlcm  of  that  kind. 

Once  MIRV  is  operational,  each  side  would 
be  forced  to  assume  the  other  had  deployed 
It.  This  would  not  absolutely  preclude  arms 
limitation,  but  It  would  force  the  nuclear 
race  up  to  its  next  plateau  in  spending  and 
warhead  proliferation.  Each  side  would  in 
fact,  feel  forced  to  proceed  with  Its  own 
MIRV.  And  since  antl-balllstlc  missiles  are 
the  logical  strategic  response  to  MIRV,  the 
question  on  the  ABM  would  not  be  whether 
to  deploy  the  current  Safeguard  proposal, 
but  whether  ABMs  could  be  held  to  any- 
thing like  the  Safeguard's  limited  size. 

Now,  the  Umted  States  is  only  a  few 
months  away  from  operational  confidence  In 
the  key  Independent  guidance  technology, 
though  It  Is  not  testing  mxiltlple  warheads 
large  enough  to  be  especlaUy  useful  In  at- 
tacking the  Soviet's  hardened  retaliatory  mis- 
Bllee.  The  Soviets  apparently  are  testing  mul- 
tiple warheads  of  this  oounterforce  size,  but 
their  Independent  guidance  capability  seems 
much  further  In  the  future. 

Anything  the  U.S.  can  do  to  stop  the 
Soviet  tests  Is  manifestly  in  the  American 
national  Interest.  The  U.S.  MIRV  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  only  if  the  Soviets  de- 
ployed a  large  city-defense  ABM  system,  a 
project  with  a  long  lead  time  allowing  the 
U.S.  to  pick  up  MIRV  development.  Thus, 
the  U.S.  has  little  to  lose  and  a  great  deal 
to  gain  from  a  mutual  MIRV  test  suspension. 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  Soviets  would  nec- 
essarily feel  they  would  suffer  from  such  a 
limitation,  for  no  doubt  they  would  prefer 
that  the  U.S.  does  not  deploy  MIRV.  Since 
their  Interest  in  arms  talks  probably  stems 
from  a  desire  to  limit  strategic  spending, 
also,  they  would  presumably  see  the  advan- 
tage in  not  being  forced  on  to  the  next 
plateau.  Thus  there  is  at  least  some  chance 
the  Soviets  would  aigree  to  a  test  moratorliun 
provided  it  Is  offered  to  them  before  they 
feel  the  U.S.  has  perfected  its  own  technology. 

In  endorsing  a  mutual  test  suspension  and 
commending  Senator  Brooke's  activity  In  Its 
behalf.  President  Nixon  demonstrated  that 
he  understands  this  analysis  of  the  MIRV 
problem.  The  same  logic  leads  to  the  next 
step,  approaching  the  Soviets  Immediately, 
while  a  mutual  test  suspension  remains  In 
the  realm  of  possibility. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1969 J 
Mr.  Nixon  ai«o  Mmv 

No  decision  Richard  Nixon  will  face  as 
President  Is  likely  to  be  more  momentous 
than  the  decision  he  faces  within  the  next 
few  days  on  the  proposal  to  suspend  the 
flight-testing  of  MIRV  multiple-warhead 
missiles.  Mr.  Nixon  yesterday  described  this 
proposal  as  "constructive"  and  said  he  would 
favor  It  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
do  the  same.  But  his  attack  on  a  "unilateral" 
suspension  (of  tests  only  the  United  States  is 
now  conducting)  and  his  statement  that 
this  move  must  be  part  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  (which  may  take  years  to  negoti- 
ate) confuse  the  Issue. 

Immediate  suspension  of  MIRV  teste  is  es- 
sential to  keep  the  door  open  for  a  strategic 
arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
woiild  freeze  the  existing  nuclear  balance, 
bead  off  further  escalation  of  the  missile 
race  and  assure  seciirlty  to  both  sides.  Con- 
tinued testing  for  even  a  few  more  weeks 
threatens  to  take  the  world  past  a  point  of 
no  return  Into  an  expensive  and  dangerous 
new  round  in  the  missile  race.  It  promises  a 
five-fold  multiplication  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  in  the  American  strategic  missile 
forces — from  1.700  to  about  8,000,  an  expan- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  would  doubtless 
match.  Even  If  limits  on  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can missile  strength  were  later  to  be  set  at 
these  higher  levels,  an  era  of  nuclear  nervous- 
ness would  be  almost  sure  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  stable  mutual  deterrence. 


TTie  bipartisan  resolution  Introduced  this 
week  by  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
and  40  other  Senators  urging  the  President 
to  seek  an  Immediate  moratorium  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Indicates  a  growing  realization 
In  Congress  that  MIRV  testing  is  now  the 
main  governor  on  the  arms  race.  It  is  more 
urgent  than  the  Issues  that  have  dominated 
the  missile  debate  In  recent  months,  such  aa 
the  Safeguard  antlbaUlstlc  missile  (ABM) 
system,  or  the  Soviet  offensive  SS-9  mlssllee 
and  defensive  ABM  deployments. 

These  systems  can  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  approaching  strategic  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  take  years  to  build 
and  tiiere  Is  time  to  negotiate  cut-offs  long 
before  their  expansion  will  significantly  affect 
the  nuclear  balance.  Moreover,  they  can  be 
momtored  easily  by  reconnaissance  satellite 
without  on-site  Inspection.  MIRV  is  a  wholly 
different  matter. 

The  United  States  already  has  staged  four- 
teen full-systems  flight  tests  of  silo-based 
Mlnuteman  in  and  submarine-launched 
Poseidon  missiles  carrying  from  three  to 
twelve  MIRV  warheads.  The  first  two  of  31 
Polaris  submarines  to  be  refitted  at  great 
expense  for  the  big,  MIRV-Upped  Poseidon 
missiles  already  have  gone  into  drydock  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Johnson  Administration  proceeded  on 
schedule  with  MIRV  flight-tests  last  August 
after  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  two  years  would  be  required  to  test  to 
operational  confidence.  Within  two  months 
it  was  thought,  missile  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  vmder  way  to  halt  MIRV  and 
other  aspects  of  the  arms  race.  But  the  Sov- 
iet-American talks  were  delayed  three 
months  by  Czechoslovakia,  then  another  sev- 
en months  so  far  by  the  determination  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  re-examine  the 
Strategic  balance  and  the  American  negotiate 
Ing  position  at  leisure. 

MeanwhUe,  the  American  MIRV  tests  have 
moved  much  faster  than  the  Pentagon  orig- 
inally indicated  and  operational  confidence 
may  now  be  reached  In  a  matter  of  weeks, 
if  the  tests  continue — a  year  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Continuation  of  the  testing  this  summer 
thus  threatens  to  carry  the  world  Irrevocably 
into  the  MIRV  era.  MIRV  can  only  be  headed 
off  in  the  test  stage,  since  tests  can  be  de- 
tected with  relative  assurance.  Once  de- 
ployed, MIRV  can  only  be  detected  by  on- 
site  inspection  more  intrusive  than  even  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  likely  to  accept.  SatelUte 
cameras  cannot  tell  whether  a  missile  la 
carrying  one  or  ten  warheads. 

The  American  national  interest  lies  over- 
whelmingly in  heading  off  Soviet  MIRV  testa 
before  they  begin  or,  at  least,  before  they 
get  very  far.  The  best  way  to  aebleve  that 
woiUd  be  suspension  of  American  tests  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  test- 
ing as  well.  An  alternative  would  be  an  Im- 
mediate approach  to  Moscow  for  a  Jointly 
announced  test  moratorium  now.  Postpone- 
ment of  this  approach  until  the  overall  stra- 
teglc  arms  talks  begin  In  August — or,  even 
worse,  untU  agreement  Is  reached  there- 
would  risk  the  true  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1969] 
Can  the  Akmb  Race  Be  Stopped  in  Time? 
(By  Peter  N.  Gross) 
Washington.— One  day  early  in  August 
some  Russian  Diplomats  and  some  American 
diplomats  are  planning  to  sit  down  together 
In  Vienna,  or  maybe  in  Geneva,  to  decide 
whether  there  Is  anything  they  can  do  about 
setting  some  limits  to  the  power  each  nation 
has  to  destroy  the  other. 

President  Nixon  plunged  into  the  final  pre- 
conference  review  vrtth  his  National  Security 
CoimcU  last  week,  evolving  the  negotiating 
position  the  United  States  will  take  when 
it  begins  the  long-heralded  Strategic  Anna 
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Umltations  Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Washington's  jargon,  this  new  and  by  far 
utoet  ambitious  round  on  disarmament  talks 
Itas  the  label  SALT;  the  acronym  Is  the  only 
vbiff  of  whimsy  in  the  grim  and  awesome 
undertaking.  What  is  and  la  not  discussed  in 
tHese  talks,  for  which,  at  his  press  conference 
on  Thursday,  President  Nixon  set  an  opening 
target  date  of  July  31,  will  shape  global  stra- 
tegy for  a  decade  to  come. 

tecrnologt  advances 

As  an  opener,  the  Administration  Is  likely 
to  propose  a  freeze  on  deployment  of  both 
superpowers'  arsenals  of  land-based  Inter- 
continental ballistic  mlssllee.  Such  Is  the  ad- 
vance of  military  technology  in  the  18 
months  since  the  missile  talks  were  first  con- 
tonplated  that  this  once  fonnldable  proposal 
now  looks  like  about  the  easiest  place  to 
begin. 

There  Is  reasonable  parity  now  on  these 
ICBM's;  the  Russians  with  1.200  already  In 
place  or  nearly  so,  the  United  States  with 
about  1,000  Mlnutemen  and  54  giant  Titan  n 
missiles. 

Prom  this  relatively  stralghtfoiward 
proposition,  the  talks  oould  move  into  limi- 
tations on  the  other  weapons  systems,  the 
bombers  that  once  were  the  center  of  United 
States  strategic  defenses,  the  submarines  that 
serve  as  mobile  missile  laimcbers,  and  on 
into  the  more  sophisticated  weapons  of  mul- 
tiple warheads  and  antiballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tems. That,  at  any  rate.  Is  the  design  of  the 
talks  as  now  projected  from  the  American 
side. 

The  principle  of  this  negotiating  strategy 
la  to  start  with  what  Is  already  deployed  be- 
lore  trying  to  regulate  advanced  weapons 
that  are  scarcely  operational.  It  is  a  strategy 
lull  of  pitfalls — and  not  only  those  set  by  the 
adversaries. 

Prom  the  start  of  his  Administration,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  made  a  point  of  consulting 
in  detail  vrith  the  European  allies  before  de- 
ciding anything  with  the  Russians.  He  sent 
one  of  his  longtime  aides,  Robert  Ellsworth, 
as  his  ambassador  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

If  the  task  were  simply  to  inform  the 
European  Governments  what  the  United 
States  hoped  to  achieve  with  the  Russians  on 
limiting  advanced  weaponry  of  the  super- 
powers. Mr.  Ellsworth's  job  In  the  coming 
weeks  would  be  relatively  easy.  Instead,  the 
.\dmlnlstratlon  believes  It  has  to  Impress 
upon  the  NATO  partners  that  the  opening  of 
missile  talks  does  not  mean  that  conven- 
tional European  defenses  can  be  relaxed.  On 
the  contrary,  American  diplomats  argued, 
any  agreement  to  limit  strategic  weapons 
might  well  make  the  maintenance  of  re- 
gional and  conventional  forces  more  crucial, 
for  there  Is  where  the  pressure  oovild  be 
turned  on  In  the  years  to  come. 

DISSENT   IN    SENATE 

Strangely  enough.  President  Nixon  has 
taken  less  care  In  bis  constiltatlons  in  an- 
other direction — with  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress. Consequently  the  loudest  voice  chal- 
lenging the  Administration's  SALT  position 
Is  coming,  not  from  nervous  allies  or,  as  yet, 
suspicious  Russians,  but  from  the  United 
States  Senate.  Legislators  of  his  own  party 
complain  that  the  President  Is  neither  list- 
ening to  their  views  nor  bothering  to  Inform 
them  of  his.  Testimony  from  top  Adminis- 
tration ofllclals  at  formal  hearings  strikes 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  center 
of  the  opposition,  as  contradictory  and 
cavalier.  There  Is  rumbling  of  a  new  "Intelli- 
gence gap,"  as  differing  assessments  of 
Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  are  caUed  to  the 
Senators'  attention. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  39  Senators  joined  In 
sponsoring  a  resolution  last  week  calling  for 
s  n-.utual  moratorium  on  flight  tests  of  mul- 
tiple warhead  systems  as  the  fiirst  Item  of 
business  In  the  arms  talks.  At  his  Thursday 
news  conference,  Mr.  Nixon  rather  grudg- 


ingly called  their  suggestion  "constructive 
Insofar  as  they  themselves  are  thinking 
about  It";  he  said  the  Administration  was 
considering  such  a  moratorttun  "as  part  of 
any  arms  control  agreement." 

But  across  the  executive  branch  it  seemed 
clear  that  limitations  on  the  new  generation 
of  weapons  would  be  well  down  on  the  con- 
ference agenda,  and  by  the  time  the  two 
sides  got  to  doing  anything  about  it.  both 
ABMs  and  multiple  warheads  might  well  be 
operational  on  both  sides. 

If  that  point  is  reached,  the  Senatorial 
critics  say.  It's  the  point  of  no  return  and 
there  would  be  lltUe  likelihood  of  any  agree- 
ment to  limit  these  new  weapons.  Modem 
Intelligence  devices  are  perfectly  able  to  de- 
termine how  many  missiles  are  deployed  on 
launching  pads;  there  is  no  way  short  of  on- 
site  inspection  to  know  how  many  warheads 
are  on  board  each  missile.  Neither  country 
has  shown  much  Interest  in  on-site  inspec- 
tions so  far — therefore,  the  critics  say,  there 
is  no  reasonable  chance  of  an  enforceable 
agreement  once  the  multiple  warheads  now 
being  tested  become  part  of  each  country's 
arsenal. 

What  the  Russians  think  about  these 
points  remains  to  be  seen.  Administration 
experts  frankly  admit  that  they  have  no  real 
idea  of  how  the  Kremlin  sees  the  forthcom- 
ing talks  unfolding;  all  they  know,  they  say. 
Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pushing  ahead  on 
the  development  of  new  weapons  as  fast  as 
the  United  States,  If  not  faster.  The  time  for 
stopping  such  development,  called  for  by  the 
Senators,  has  already  passed. 

This  is  the  cloud  imder  which  the  SALT 
undertaking  now  stands.  The  old  underlying 
purpose — the  prevention  of  a  new  spiral  of 
costly  arms  production — Is  dangerously  close 
to  being  defeated  before  the  talks  even  begin. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1969] 
BoT  Pentagon  Banks  on  It:    MIRV  Seen 

Adding  to  "Mad  Momentitm" 
(By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern) 

In  the  euphemistic  phrasing  of  the  war 
bttsiness,  the  new  gadget  is  called  a  "bus." 
Its  passengers  are  little  warheads  that  could 
be  dropped  off  "with  a  very  nice  area  effect," 
as  the  Pentagon  puts  It,  at  such  places  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Minsk  and  Tomsk. 

The  official  acronym  Is  "MIRV"  (as  In 
Mervln).  The  letters  stand  for  "multiple 
Independentiy  targeted  re-entry  vehicle." 
They  are  rapidly  replacing  "ABM"  as  the 
symbolic  focus  of  the  arms  control  debate  in 
the  United  States. 

To  many  scientists  and  politicians,  MIRV 
Is  the  newest  and  most  deadly  accelerator 
of  "the  mad  momentum  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments." It  insures.  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  told  the  Senate  last  week,  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can.  In  a 
single  stroke,  "multiply  the  number  of  de- 
liverable nuclear  warheads  In  the  world  by  a 
factor  of  3  to  10." 

To  the  managers  of  the  Pentagon,  MIRV 
offers  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  slowing  down 
the  arms  race.  It  Is,  in  their  view,  a  trump 
card  In  the  forthcoming  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviets  agree 
to  abandon  efforts  lo  defend  their  cities 
against  American  missiles,  then  the  United 
States  could  agree,  the  Defense  Department 
suggests,  to  abandon  or  limit  the  deployment 
of  MIRV. 

President  Nixon  hinted  as  much  Thursday 
when  he  said  he  Is  willing  to  talk  with  the 
Russians  about  a  MIRV  moratorium. 

Actually  the  first  indication  of  the  Admin- 
istration's negotiating  flexibility  on  MIRV 
came  nearly  three  vaonths  ago  in  a  littie- 
noticed  exchange  between  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard  and  Sen.  Albert  Gore 
(D-Tenn.) 

Gore  asked:  "Do  you  have  any  doubt  that 
It  Is  otir  Intention  to  replace  the  Polaris  with 
the  Poseidon?" 


Packard's  response  was:  "It  is  our  Inten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  conclude  some 
agreements  that  would  dictate  otherwise." 
Pentagon  officials  have  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  general  terms  of  such  an  agreement. 
"If  they  teU  us  they  are  not  going  to  de- 
fend their  cities,"  sadd  one  spokesman.  "we'U 
lose  a  lot  of  Interest  in  MIRV.  Since  its  ptir- 
poee  Is  to  penetrate  Russian  cities'  defenses, 
MIRV  is  negotiable." 

Authoritative  officials  speak  of  a  formula 
tinder  which  both  sides  would  freeze  the 
number  of  offensive  missile  sites  and  move 
Into  "thin"  antiballlstlc  missile  systems, 
"That  would,  In  effect,  be  disarmament,"  In 
the  view  of  one  Pentagon  expert. 

A  more  modest  step,  as  some  see  it,  would 
be  a  mere  mutual  freeze  on  the  number  of 
delivery  vehicles,  or  buses.  "If  they  freeze 
their  delivery  vehicles  they  can  MIRV  up 
to  the  kazoo  and  they  would  have  no  first 
strike,"  an  official  said. 

This  means,  however,  that  each  side  woxild 
have  to  make  the  worst  assumptions  about 
how  much  megatonnage  lies  In  the  silos  of 
the  prospective  enemy. 

It  could  still  be  a  prescription  for  further 
arms  stockpiling  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  United  States. 

As  with  all  of  the  scenarios  on  nuclear 
war  and  Its  probabilities,  MIRV  has  created 
deep  divisions  In  both  the  scientific  and  po- 
litical communities  in  the  United  States.  It 
suggests  to  some  that  American  war  plan- 
ners are  seeking  a  "first-strike"  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  It  suggests  to 
others  that  the  Defense  Department  Is  a 
sucker  for  gadgets,  that  It  will  buy  any  new 
weapon  that  comes  along,  irrespective  of 
need.  It  suggests  to  still  others  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  not  serious  about 
arms  control. 

The  view  from  the  Pentagon  on  these  Is- 
sues Is  both  reassuring  and  confusing.  It  is 
based  on  the  promise  that  security  is.  In 
effect,  found  In  Insecurity,  that  the  best 
hedge  against  a  nuclear  war  is.  In  Robert 
McNamara's  words,  "the  certainty  of  suicide 
to  the  aggressor."  That  Is  what  is  meant  by 
the  "balance  of  terror." 

That  balance,  the  Pentagon  maintains, 
could  be  upset  by  the  United  States  in  only 
two  ways — an  infallible  system  of  defense 
(ABM)  protecting  the  country  from  "sui- 
cide" or  an  Infallible  system  of  offense  to 
destroy  virtually  all  Soviet  weapons  in  a 
sneak  attack. 

MIRV  has  been  called,  by  Its  critics,  the 
forerunner  to  that  k'nd  of  "first-strike"  of- 
fensive system.  But  the  Defense  Department 
rejects  the  argument. 

The  main  reason  offered  is  that  MIRV's 
warheads  are  too  small  and  too  inaccurate 
for  use  against  Russian  missile  silos.  The 
MIRV  "bus"  to  be  Installed  on  the  new  Mln- 
uteman in  missile,  according  to  Defense  of- 
ficials, win  carry  from  two  to  three  200- 
klloton  warheads.  The  "bus"  on  the  new 
Poseidon  submarine  missile  will  carry  up  to 
15  warheads  of  about  60  kllotons  each  (the 
Hiroshima  bomb  was  20  kllotons.) 

In  order  for  a  200-klloton  warhead  to  have 
a  70  per  cent  chance  of  knocking  out  a  silo. 
It  would  have  to  land  no  farther  than  200 
yards  away;  a  50-klloton  warhead  would 
have  to  land  no  more  than  140  yairds  away. 
This  kind  of  accuracy,  says  the  Pentagon, 
is  not  possible  today  nor  In  the  foreseeable 
future;  the  best  that  can  be  done  now  is  to 
guide  a  warhead  to  within  about  440  yards  of 
its  target. 

That  Is  close  enough  to  kill  a  target—* 
silo,  for  example — ^when  large  weapons  are 
used,  such  as  the  1-megaton  warheads  cur- 
rently Installed  in  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris. 
But  it  is  too  far  away  for  smaller  warheads 
to  be  effective. 

Thus,  MIRVs  only  present  usefulness.  Its 
promoters   Insist,  would   be   against   "soft" 
targets  such  as  cities. 
There  is  general,  although  not  unanimous. 
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agreement  In  the  sclenttflc  community  that 
this  description  of  MIRV's  limitations  Is  es- 
sentially correct. 

But  the  Pentagon  Itself  has  cast  doubt  on 
this  presumption  by  the  conflicting  state- 
ments It  has  issued.  Although  It  now  insists 
that  MIRV  Is  ineSectlve  against  ailoe.  it  took 
precisely  the  opposite  view  in  January,  1968 
when  it  put  out  a  statement  sasrlng  that 
"each  new  MIRV  warhead  will  be  aimed  In- 
dividually and  will  be  far  more  accurate 
than  any  previous  or  existing  warhead.  They 
will  be  far  better  suited  for  destruction  of 
hardened  enemy  missile  sites  than  any  ex- 
isting missile  warheads." 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  Implied 
the  same  thing  when  he  told  Congress  in 
March  of  this  year  that  he  planned  to  spend 
$12.5  million  to  Improve  the  Poseidon  guid- 
ance system  and  thereby  make  It  more  effec- 
tive against  "hardened"  targets,  meaning 
missile  silos. 

Statements  of  this  kind  have  alarmed 
many  scientists,  such  as  Wolfgang  Panofsky, 
the  Stanford  physicist  who  was  a  member  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
from  1959  to  1964  and  chairman  of  Its  panel 
on  defense. 

"They  (such  statements)  are  essentially 
th^&tenlng  to  the  Soviets,"  Panofsky  said, 
"and  are  technically  wrong  .  .  .  Prom 
Laird's  statement  the  Russians  could  not 
help  but  draw  the  worst  possible  Judgment 
(about  MIRV)  ...  My  own  view  is  that  this 
generation  of  MIRV  is  not  a  first-strike 
threat  to  the  Russians.  The  verbiage  that  has 
gone  with  it  is  more  of  a  threat  than  the 
technical  side." 

The  "technical  side,"  however,  continues 
to  bother  MIRV  critics  such  as  Dr.  Leonard 
Bodburg,  a  physicist  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  There  may  be,  Rodburg  says,  limi- 
tations on  MIRV's  accuracy  today.  But  there 
is  no  scientific  barrier  to  far  greater  accu- 
racy in  the  relatively  near  future,  he  believes. 
The  work  of  such  guidance  experts  as  Dr. 
Charles  Draper  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  may  make  It  possible 
fairly  soon  to  put  a  small  MIRV  warhead  al- 
most "on  the  sUo  doer",  Rodburg  says.  "With 
that  kind  of  acciiracy,"  he  said,  "you  could 
destroy  a  silo  with  a  satchel  charge." 

Whatever  the  implications  of  the  Penta- 
gon's conflicting  descriptions  of  MIRV's  mis- 
sion, the  present  policy  is  to  stress  the  lim- 
itations of  the  weapon.  Dr.  Roland  Herbst, 
the  Defense  Department's  deputy  director  of 
research,  said  last  week  that  pinpoint  accu- 
racy for  MIRV  may  be  achieved  "at  some 
time  in  the  future"  but  it  is  "not  in  the 
neighborhood  at  this  moment." 

Military  pressure  to  develop  MIBV  began 
as  early  as  1962.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  at  first  said  "no"  to  the  new  weap- 
on. His  reasoning  was  that  the  United  States 
could  already  kill  as  many  targets  as  it 
wanted  to  without  going  into  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. 

But  at  that  time  there  were  also  military 
Intelligence  readings  that  the  Russians  were 
building  an  ABM  system  around  Moscow.  It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  what  Intelligence 
originally  proclaimed  to  be  ABM  defenses 
were  actually  anti-aircraft  Installations  to 
guard  against  advanced  American  bombers 
that  McNamara  never  deployed. 

The  Pentagon  debated  two  alternatives  to 
the  Soviet  ABM.  One  was  the  use  of  p>enetra- 
tion  aids  such  as  chaff  and  decoys  for  offen- 
sive missiles.  The  second  was  MIRV. 

The  first  course  was  dropped  on  grounds 
that  effective  radar  could  distinguish  in- 
coming warheads  from  decoys  and  shoot  them 
down — an  argument  that,  ironically,  oppo- 
nents of  the  U.S.  ABM  used  and  Pentagon 
scientists  dismissed.  MIRV  proved  highly  at- 
tractive to  the  military. 

It  promised  a  capability  to  hit  more  tar- 
gets without  violating  McNamara's  self-im- 
posed freeze  on  the  number  of  delivery  ve- 
hicles. "MIBV  was  the  best  route  to  num- 


bers," was  one  Pentagon  spokesman's  way  ot 
putting  it. 

And  so.  In  an  atmosphere  of  supersecrecy, 
the  Defense  Department  began  developing 
MIRV.  No  one  mentioned  the  awesome 
acronym  publicly  until  1965  when  a  Penta- 
gon official  made  reference  to  It  at  a  press 
background  session. 

Pentagon  newsmen  were  so  astonished  at 
the  disclosure  that  they  went  back  to  their 
briefer  and  asked  If  he  had  really  Intended 
to  let  MIRV  out  of  the  bag.  Everyone  agreed 
to  delete  the  reference  to  the  new  weapon 
system. 

It  was  almost  two  more  years  before  MIRV 
surfaced  publicly.  But  it  was  overshadowed 
in  the  strategic  weapons  debate  by  the  ABM. 

MIRV's  development  as  a  "clty-buatlng" 
weapon  is  now  continuing  on  a  schedule 
that  calls  for  the  first  warheads  to  be  in- 
stalled on  two  nuclear  submarines  In  Janu- 
ary, 1971.  If  the  development  is  carried  out 
as  planned  it  will  cost,  according  to  present 
estimates,  about  $17  billion — $7  billion  for 
Poseidon,  $10  billion  for  Minuteman  m. 

At  present  there  are  no  clear  answers  to 
where  the  Russians  stand  on  MIRV  develop- 
ment. Last  fall  they  tested  the  SS-9  missile 
with  three  huge  warheads — presumably  five 
megatons  each.  Whether  these  were  guided 
warheads  or  simply  gravity  bombs,  such  as 
the  Polaris  A-3  missile  has  carried  since  1962, 
Is  uncertain. 

But  no  expert  disputes  the  possibility  that 
the  Russians  could  quickly  bring  their  MIRV 
technology  abreast  of  the  United  S^tes. 

If  both  sides  then  proceeded  to  full-scale 
MIRV  programs,  their  nuclear  arsenals  would 
Increase  enormously.  The  United  States  today 
possesses  approximately  2350  strategic  war- 
heads, as  against  about  1100  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  MIRVlng,  the  American  arsenal 
could  be  raised  to  8766  warheads  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  delivery  vehicles; 
the  Russian  arsenal  could  be  raised  to  5150. 

This  prospect  is  not  disturbing  to  the 
Pentagon  at  the  present  time.  The  military 
reasoning  is  that  both  sides  still  would  be 
left  without  a  first-strike  capability. 

Disarmament  proponents  are  less  sanguine. 
They  see  MIRV's  development  as  simply 
another  useless  step  In  the  "mad  momen- 
tum" of  the  arms  race,  a  step  that,  if  noth- 
ing else  would  divert  billions  needlessly  to 
weapons  that  neither  side  reqiares. 

I  Prom  Time  magazine,  June  27, 1969] 
Arms  Control:  The  CRrric.*L  Moment 

(Note. — The  central  fact  today  In  the  con- 
frontation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that  progress  in  tech- 
nology has  made  it  both  necessary  and  pos- 
sible to  place  restraints  on  the  nuclear-arms 
race.  The  technological  stars  and  planets  are 
now  in  favorable  conjunction — and  they  will 
not  stay  that  way  for  long.) 

Last  week,  after  months  of  delay,  the  U.S. 
Government  began  to  act  on  that  warning 
from  WilUom  C.  Foster,  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  the 
Johnson  Administration.  For  the  first  time. 
President  Nixon's  National  Security  Coun- 
cil devoted  a  full  session  to  defining  the  ne- 
gotiating positions  that  the  U.S.  will  take 
when  it  discusses  possible  limits  on  nuclear 
weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A  second 
Security  Council  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
this  week.  Tlie  President  also  announced 
that,  if  the  Soviets  agree  on  time  and  place, 
SALT — the  long-awaited  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks — will  begin  between  Jtily  31 
and  Aug.  15. 

trPSET  BALANCE 

The  risks  that  William  Foster  describes 
are  real.  Central  to  them  is  a  frightening  new 
weapon  called  MIRV,  for  "multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicle." 
MIRV,  even  more  than  the  antibalUstlc  mis- 
sile, threatens  to  upset  the  uneasy  balance 
of  deterrence  that  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.8Ja. 


have  achieved.  It  may  also  set  off  a  domestic 
debate  that  could  surpass  in  fervor  the  ao- 
rimonious  ABM  dispute. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  ai. 
ready  testing  multiple  missile  launchers  al* 
though  the  U.S.  is  believed  to  have  a  wide 
lead.  The  Pentagon  argues  for  continuing 
the  tests,  and  for  development  of  MIRv/ra 
the  grounds  that  the  U.S.  system  is  nearly 
operational  and  stopping  tests  would  simply 
give  the  Russians  a  chance  to  catch  up.  The 
technical  teams  at  work  on  MIRV  in  private 
industry  would  have  to  be  disbanded,  and 
they  could  not  be  rapidly  reassembled  in 
case  the  U.S.S.R.  makes  a  dramatic  break- 
through. On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
is  under  considerable  pressure  to  suspend 
MIRV  tests,  thereby  demonstrating  to  the 
Soviets,  a  deep  U.S.  commitment  to  amu 
control  in  anticipation  of  SALT. 

Massachusetts  Republican  Edward  Brooke 
last  week  lined  up  39  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties as  cosponsors  of  a  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" resolution  urging  a  halt  to  testing— if 
the  Russians  reciprocate.  Nixon  espoused  the 
Brooke  position  cautiously,  saying  that 
"only  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  could  agree  that  a  moratorium  on  teste 
could  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us,  would 
we  be  able  to  agree  to  do  so." 

WARHEAD   NOSE  COUNT 

Unless  such  a  moratorium  is  agreed  to 
early  in  SALT,  many  experts  believe,  the 
chance  of  real  progress  toward  arms  limita- 
tion is  small.  If  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  proceed  to  MIRV  deployment,  the  en- 
suing uncertainty  would  make  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  weaponry  almost  impossible  to 
achieve.  Policing  an  agreement  to  regulate 
the  number  of  warheads  Installed  in  mlssllee 
would  not  be  feasible.  Spy  satellites  can  count 
launch  vehicles,  but  not  their  contents.  Even 
an  inspector  on  the  ground  wotild  have  to 
take  a  missile  nose  cone  apart  and  physically 
coim.t  the  number  of  warheads  Inside.  Neither 
side  will  readily  agree  to  let  the  other's  tech- 
nical experts  get  so  close  to  the  business  end 
of  its  nuclear  arsenal.  By  contrast,  enforcing 
a  ban  on  filght  tests  would  be  relatively  easy. 
Each  side  can  observe  the  rival's  launches 
from  a  distance. 

Further,  mutual  deterrence  would  be  put 
in  question.  Since  MIRV  would  multiply 
many  times  the  number  of  warheads  either 
side  could  deliver  against  the  other,  a  thin 
ABM  system  like  Safeguard  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  enough  of  the  defender's 
missiles  to  allow  him  to  strike  back  effectively 
after  a  massive  surprise  attack.  Thus,  the 
temptation  to  deliver  a  pre-emptive  strike  in 
an  acute  crisis  like  the  Cuban  missile  con- 
frontation wovild  Increase.  This  new  step-up 
in  the  arms  race,'  coupled  with  the  Safeguard 
ABM,  woiUd  cost  the  U.S.  at  least  $20  billion 
and  oould  lead  to  far  vaster  expenses  if  each 
side  continued  to  expand  Its  arsenal.  These 
huge  expenditures  would  bring  no  increase 
In  security.  More  likely,  both  sides  would 
become  more  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  immediate  new 
weapons  deployments,  the  business  of  arms 
control  is  tremendously  complex.  Past  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  1963  partial  ban  on  nu- 
clear-test explosions,  were  reached  only  after 
long  negotiations  and  after  Moscow  and 
Washington  came  simultaneously  to  the  con- 
clusion that  potential  benefits  outweighed 
the  risks.  Dlstnist  between  the  two  nations 
remains  basic  and  deep.  Intelligence  experts 
and  strategists  deal  In  short-range  "esti- 
mates" and  long-range  "assumptions"  on 
what  the  other  side  is  doing  now  and  might 


'  A  recent  study  by  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  eertlmated  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  expended  more  than 
$4  trillion  on  wars  and  weaponry  thus  far  in 
the  20th  century.  At  the  present  rate  of 
Increase  in  military  outlays,  another  $4  tril- 
Uon  will  be  spent  In  the  next  decade. 


do  later.  Military  and  intelligence  prolee- 
jlonals  tend  to  be  pessimists,  and  hence 
UftwKs.  China's  nuclear  development  has 
jdded  a  new  factor  of  uncertainty.  Despite 
these  difficulties,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  recognize  the  immense  stakes  involved 
in  arms  Umltations  and  seem  prepared  to  go 
fthead. 

SLIPPED   LINKAGE 

The  I>resident  even  seems  vrtlllng  to  give 
up,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  strategy  of 
using  arms  talks  as  a  carrot  to  gain  other 
understandings.  Nixon  took  office  believing 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  had  mls- 
takenlv  pursued  an  arms  pact  with  the 
a.S.S.R.  without  regard  to  basic  poUtical 
conflicts  between  the  two  countries.  "What 
I  want  to  do,"  he  told  his  first  presidential 
press  conference,  "Is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
strategic-arms  talks  In  a  way  and  at  a  time 
that  win  promote,  if  possible,  progress  on 
outstanding  political  problems  at  the  same 
time  m  which  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
acting  together,  can  serve  the  cause  of 
peace." 

The  goal  that  became  known  as  "linkage 
has  turned  out  to  be  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  he  thought.  Nixon  hoped  to  calm  the 
Middle  East  by  working  with  the  Soviets, 
but  last  week  he  admitted:  "I  see  very  little 
defusing."  The  Russians  are  evidently  con- 
tent not  to  have  genuine  peace  between  the 
Arab  nations  and  Israel,  but  a  state  of  con- 
trolled tension.  Nixon  wanted  Moscow  to 
help  him  get  a  settlement  in  Viet  Nam  by 
applying  pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Although  the  Russians  reportedly  have  tried, 
Hanoi  remains  intransigent  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  He  also  sought  to  reopen  con- 
versations on  the  status  of  Berlin;  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  responded.  While  the  Soviets 
rejected  linkage  of  all  these  Issues  from 
the  start,  they  have  at  least  sounded  eager 
to  pursue  an  arms  agreement.  For  now,  that 
may  have  to  suffice. 

BUSLOAD   or   MEGATONS 

The  standard  ballistic  missile  carries  only 
one  nuclear  warhead.  That  has  long  seemed 
inefficient  to  Pentagon  planners,  consider- 
ing the  huge  cost  of  missiles  said  the  space 
required  to  store  them.  In  the  early  1960s, 
they  developed  the  first  improvement:  a 
multiple  warhead  known  as  MRV  (for  Mul- 
tiple Re-entry  Vehicle).  It  is  a  relatively 
crude  device  that  drops  ungulded  from  mis- 
siles In  clusters  of  three  warheads.  Some 
MRVs  have  been  placed  on  presently  opera- 
tional Polaris  missiles.  A  further  and  major 
refinement  Is  MIRV  (Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicle),  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  MRV  but  has  its  own  propulsion  and 
guidance  systems. 

Missiles  equipped  with  the  MIRV  device 
have  been  compared  to  a  space  bus  that 
travels  above  the  atmosphere  emitting  war- 
heads over  specific  targets.  MIRVs  could  be 
carried  only  by  the  next  generation  of  mis- 
siles— the  Navy's  Poseidon  and  the  Air 
Force's  Minuteman  III,  which  will  probably 
be  operational  within  two  years.  Both  have 
been  successfully  tested  with  MIRVs. 

The  Minuteman  version,  with  a  range  of 
7,500  miles,  carries  up  to  three  warheads 
(each  under  one  megaton)  and  some  chaff 
that  is  released  to  confuse  enemy  antl-bal- 
llstlc  missile  radar.  Present  plans  call  for 
deployment  of  500  MIRVed  Minuteman  IITs, 
in  addition  to  500  Minuteman  II's  with  sin- 
gle warheads.  All  would  be  housed  In  90-ft.- 
deep  silos,  located  at  least  seven  miles  apart 
to  prevent  an  enemy  warhead  from  destroy- 
ing two  sites. 

The  Poseidon  version  can  carry  up  to 
twelve  warheads  and  has  a  2.900-mlle  range. 
The  Poeeldon  MIRVs  are  thus  of  the  "low 
klloton"  type,  designed  to  be  used  against 
cities,  while  the  Minuteman  IITs  might  be 
used  to  hit  the  adversary's  ICBMs  in  hard- 
ened siloe.  The  Navy  has  begun  to  refit  two 
of  Its  Polaris  submarines  to  handle  Posel- 


dons.  According  to  present  plans,  496  of  the 
656  missiles  now  aboard  submarines  will 
carry  MIRVs. 

Accordingly,  by  the  mid-19706  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  covUd  be  capable  of  launching 
a  total  of  more  than  8,000  warheads,  com- 
pared with  2,700  presently. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  have  completed 
a  series  of  multiple-warhead  test  shots  in 
the  Pacific.  A  U.S.  destroyer  monitoring  the 
tests  reported  that  the  SS-9  missile,  which 
had  never  before  flown  more  than  3,200  miles. 
Is  now  capable  of  reaching  most  of  the  U.S. 
The  reconnaissance  vessel  also  learned  that 
before  the  SS-9  splashed  Into  the  Pacific, 
the  missile  delivered  three  separate  warheads. 
Since  the  SS-9,  with  a  multiple  warhead, 
can  carry  up  to  15  megatons.  Defense  De- 
partment officials  warn  that  it  is  a  serious 
threat  to  U.S.  missile  installations.  A  flve- 
megaton  blast  within  a  mile  of  a  missile 
silo  will  destroy  it. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  has  said 
that  the  Russians  are  not  yet  capable  ol 
launching  MIRVs.  But  In  his  press  confer- 
ence last  week.  President  Nixon  hinted  that 
the  Soviets  have  developed  some  sort  of  con- 
trol system  for  their  MIRVs. 

Intelligence  reports  have  shown  that  the 
SS-9's  reentry  vehicles  splashed  down  in  a 
pattern.  That  design,  when  superimposed  on 
a  map  of  U.S.  missile  sites,  was  found  to 
coincide  with  the  distribution  of  ICBM  sUos. 
"There  isn't  any  question,"  Nixon  said,  "that 
it  is  a  multiple  weapon,  and  its  footprints 
indicate  that  It  Just  happens  to  fall  in  some- 
what the  precise  area  In  which  our  Minute- 
man  silos  are  located." 

The  President's  "footprint"  statement  was 
yet  another  disclosure  of  normally  secret  in- 
telligence material  to  bolster  the  chances  for 
approval  of  the  embattled  ABM.  For  the 
White  House  regards  its  Safeguard  anti-bal- 
listic missile  system  as  the  answer  to  the 
presumed  Russian  MIRV  threat.  Among  his 
other  warnings.  Secretary  Laird  has  said 
that  the  Russians  are  developing  an  ABM 
system  of  their  own  that  can  "loiter  for  a 
period  of  time  unUl  a  specific  target  Is 
selected." 

More  significant  than  stray  tidbits  of  se- 
curity data,  of  course,  are  the  calculations  oi 
Just  what  kind  of  weapons  the  Russians  will 
actually  build,  and  In  what  numbers.  On  this 
crucial  point,  the  experts  seem  to  disagree. 


Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  careful  reading  of 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman  of  New  York 
set  out  under  date  of  June  20  would  indi- 
cate, I  think,  the  concern  that  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has.  I  read,  and  I  think  I  am 
reading  in  context  from  Mr.  Bingham's 
letter: 

I  intend  to  offer  a  simple  amendment  to 
the  AEC  authorization  fiscal  year  1970  legis- 
lation specifying  that  no  funds  authorized 
in  the  legislation  be  expended  for  MIRV  flight 
tests  prior  to — 

Prior  to — 
the  convening  of  the  projected  U.S.-8ovlet 
arms  control  talks  and  until — 

And  until — 
the  possiblUty  of  a  mutual  U.S.-Sovlet  freeze 
on  MIRV's  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
considered  at  such  talks. 

What  concerns  me  about  this  tjrpe  of 
suggestion,  I  will  say  to  my  colleagues: 
Should  progress  be  halted  on  strengthen- 
ing U.S.  capability  for  deterrents  until 
we  begin  discussions  with  the  Russians 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Let  me  give  you  just  an  example: 


On  August  22,  1958,  President  Eisen- 
hower announced  that  the  United  States 
would  not  test  atomic  or  hydrogen  weap- 
ons for  1  year  unless  testing  was  resumed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  pledge  led  to 
an  informal  moratorium  which  was  kept 
by  the  Kennedy  administration.  During 
the  period  of  1958  to  1961.  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  met  in  Geneva  to  work  out  ways 
and  means  of  developing  a  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement. 

However,  while  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress  the  Soviets  on  August  30, 
1961,  suddenly  announced  that  they  were 
resuming  atmospheric  nuclear  testing. 
On  September  1,  1961,  they  began  their 
test  series,  thus  breaking  the  informal 
moratorium. 

The  Soviet  Union  conducted  a  series 
of  approximately  50  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  with  a  total  yield  of  about  120 
megatons  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  largest  test  was  a  terror  weapon 
of  approximately  60  megatons — equiva- 
lent to  60  million  tons  of  TNT— deto- 
nated on  October  31,  1961,  despite  a  res- 
olution adopted  on  October  27.  1961.  by 
the  United  Nations  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  refrain  from  carrying  out 
such  a  test. 

It  was  just  a  year  later  that  the  Soviet 
Union  brought  the  world  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war  when  it  placed  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba.  At  that  time 
President  Kennedy  said : 

This  action  also  contradicts  the  repeated 
assurances  of  Soviet  spokesmen,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  delivered,  that  the  arms 
buildup  In  Cuba  would  retain  Its  original 
defensive  character,  and  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  no  need  or  desire  to  station  strategic 
missiles  on  the  territory  of  any  other  nation. 

And  that  quotation  comes  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  statement  made  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1962. 

Past  Soviet  words  and  actions  have 
not  always  coincided,  whether  we  re- 
member their  invasion  of  tiny  Finland 
before  World  War  II,  or  last  August, 
when  they  invaded  helpless  Czechoslo- 

vp  Via 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  na- 
tions that  have  attempted  to  negotiate  or 
have  sought  to  appease  aggressors  from 
their  position  of  weakness. 

I,  for  one.  agree  we  should  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place.  But  I  strongly  oppose  unilat- 
eral disarmsunent  in  the  hope,  and  what 
I  consider  the  vain  hope,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  repeat  the  pattern  that  it 
has  repeated  over  all  the  years  we  have 
tried  to  reach  some  kind  of  peaceful 
agreement  through  international  con- 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  It  is  a  statement  in 
the  best  long-term  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  join  him  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLIFTEliD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IIOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  While,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  favor  the  principle  of  the  Brooke 
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resolution,  I  personally  would  go  fur- 
ther on  the  theory  that  we  can  afford 
the  time.  I  woiild  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  the  following  questions: 

Do  you  not  agree  that  the  MIRV's  are 
JU5tmed  by  our  defense  planners  as  a 
means  of  securing  penetration  of  ABM 
defenses?  Is  not  that  basically  the  thrust 
of  It? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Will  the  genUeman 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  My  question  is.  Do  you 
agree  that  our  MIRV's  are  justified  by 
our  defense  planners  as  a  means  of  as- 
siulng  penetration  of  ABM  defenses' 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  That  Is  the  Soviet 
ABM  defenses?  i 

Mi.  COHELAN.  Yes.         | 
Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  I  think  that  might 
very  well  be  one  reason.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons. 

If  you  have  a  multiple  warhead— that 
is,  multiple  parts  In  the  warhead— let  us 
say  three  or  five  or  seven  or  whatever  the 
number  might  be— you  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  spray  shot  that  you  have 
with-  a  shotgun  as  against  a  rifle  shot. 
-  A  rifle  shot  is  concentrated.  There  are 
other  advantages  but  that  would  be  one 
advantage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  In  the  literature  this  is 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  for  de- 
veloping the  BCRV;  that  is,  to  penetrate 
ABM  defenses.  Is  this  not  one  of  its 
primary  purposes  In  keeping  the  stra- 
tegic balance? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Yes.  It  would  be  use- 
ful if  there  is  an  ABM  system  In  being 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yes,  It  would  be 
useful.  But  I  also  say  that  the  Soviets 
are  testing  multiple  warheads,  and  for 
us  to  deny  ourselves  the  same  privilege 
and  the  same  right  to  keep  up  with  the 
Soviet  advances  in  technology,  I  think 
is  nothing  less  than  suicidal. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true  in  terms 
of  their  particular  defenses  that  our 
Intelligence  does  not  permit  us  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  any- 
thing there  that  we  cannot  handle  at  the 
present  time?  The  point  being  that  we 
can  afford  a  little  time  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  virtual  quanttmi  jump 
in  weapons  development.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  that  would  be  reason- 
able? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  am  not  willing  to 
concede  that  we  should  stop  In  our  re- 
search and  development  and  that  we  can 
afford  that  time,  as  the  gentleman  says. 

To  deny  ourselves  anything — I  do  not 
concede  that  that  Is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

They  can  stop  this  tomorrow  if  in  the 
disarmament  negotiations  they  come  In 
and  say,  "Let  us  stop  this.'  We  can  sit 
down  and  say,  "All  right,  we  will  stop  " 
They  can  do  that  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  They  can  also  stop  the 
development  of  nuclear  submarines  that 
they  are  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  month  and  we  are  turning  out  at 
the  rate  of  1 V^  a  year. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Would  the  genUeman 
agree  that  our  research  Is  several  years 
ahead  of  theirs? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  wlU  not  speculate 
how  far  they  have  gone  or  how  far 
we  are  ahead  of  them. 


At  one  time  I  can  remember  when  we 
had  the  atomic  monopoly  and  many  said 
it  would  be  10  years  before  the  Soviets 
got  an  atomic  bomb.  They  got  it  just  4 
years  later.  They  exploded  one  in  Au- 
gust 1949.  We  exploded  our  first  device 
m  1945. 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  l950's 
uiere  were  many  who  said  we  should  not 
develcv  a  hydrogen  bomb.  In  1953  the 
Soviets  exploded,  a  hydrogen  bomb  Ob- 
viously they  were  working  on  it  for  some 
time. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  may  be  work- 
ing on.  I  have  some  ideas.  Some  of  them 
I  can  express  and  some  I  cannot  because 
of  their  classification.  But  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  say  that  the  Soviets  are  fools  and 
that  their  tramed  scientists  are  not  ca- 
pable of  making  just  as  good  weapons 
as  we  make. 

They  certainly  made  long-range  mis- 
siles with  5,000-  and  6,000-mile  ranges 
and  they  exploded  a  60-megaton  weapon' 
We  never  exploded  anything  anywhere 
near  that  large.  I  am  not  saying  we  could 
not.  I  know  that  we  could.  But  I  am  not 
willing  to  compromise  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Soviets  might  or  might  not  do. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Cohelan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holifield  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
dlsttngulshed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  yield  again,  does  the  chairman 
not  now  feel  that  this  is  a  momentous 
breakthrough  in  the  arms  race? 
K  Mr  HOLIPIELD.  It  Is  an  important 
breakthrough,  but  not  any  more  than 
the  nuclear  submarine  or  the  hydrogen 
bomb  or  any  other  major  advance  In 
weapons  systems. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  You  do  not  feel  that 
this  IS  m  any  way  going  to  destabilize  the 
strategic  balance? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  certainly  do  not, 
no  more  than  I  think  the  ABM  would 
destabilize,  because  they  already  have 
67  ABM's  around  Moscow.  They  have 
several  hundred  additional  in  the  Tal- 
linn system,  and  you  can  guess  what 
that  constitutes.  I  am  saying  they  have 
in  existence  devices  such  as  the  multiple 
reentry  vehicle.  I  do  not  know  what  de- 
gree of  sophistication  they  have 
achieved.  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  In 
the  United  States  knows.  And  neither 
do  they  know  the  sophistication  of  our 
weapons. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Let  me  ask  one  final 
question,  to  which  I  think  I  know  the 
answer.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee,  would  you  favor  a 
mutual  moratorium  In  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  halt  MIRV  testing  and  deploy- 
ment? 

,™;  HOLIPIELD.  Yes,  and  not  only 
MIRV  testing,  but  nuclear  submarine 
building,  plane  building,  and  all  other 
forms  of  warfare— if  we  could  get  a 
genuine  mutual  agreement  to  disarm 
coupled  with  on-site  inspecUon,  so  that 
we  would  know  we  were  not  being 
played  for  suckers.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  mutual 
inspection.  I  say  we  cannot  go  on  Soviet 
promises,  because  history  has  shown 
they  have  not  always  kept  their  promises. 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Chalnnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  actually  had  not  intended  to  partis 
Ipate  in  the  debate  but  merely  to  listen" 
L^.  f^'^^ed  by  the  presentation  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  his  response  to  sevem 
questions.  I,  at  first,  believed  and  was 
worried  that  passage  of  this  bill,  whi^ 
includes  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  tZ 
tiie  testing  of  MIRV,  would  in  some  wav 
be  a  decision  made  by  this  Congress  on  a 
matter  that  Is  so  momentous  that  it 
ought  not  be  the  subject  of  an  hour  or 
lees  debate,  but  rather  be  the  subject  of 
aoomprehenslve  debate.  That  it  is  a  con- 
tooversial  subject  Is  apparent  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  point  there  are  several  pend- 
ing resolutions  concerned  with  the  test- 
ing of  MIRV. 

There  is  the  Bingham  resolution,  the 
Cohelan  resolution,  and  the  Brooke 
resolution,  all  of  which  mdlcate  the  con- 
cem  of  Members  of  both  Houses  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
proceed  with  the  MIRV  be  given  further 
consideration.  I  was  reassured  on  that 
point  by  the  ooUoquy  which  took  place 
between  my  colleague,  Jonathan  Binc- 
HAM,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 

Ti^^^J^  ^  ™****  '^^^^  "^  passage  of 
this  bill  did  not  in  any  way  foreclose  the 
real  debate  on  MIRV  which  is  yet  to 
oome,  and  I  am  now  reassured  that  we 
are  not  backing  into  something  unin- 
tentionally. 

I  would  assume,  as  I  am  sure  everyone 
else  in  the  House  does,  that  when  a  mo- 
mentous decision  involving  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  would  be  undertaken,  that  it  would 
be  undertaken  In  a  knowing  way  in  a 
concrete  way,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time 
when  everybody  would  know  what  they 
were    doing.    When    the    distinguished 
Chairman  said  he  did  not  believe  in  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  I  think  he  spoke  for 
every  Member  of  this  House.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  Member  in  this  House 
who  believes  in  unilateral  disarmament 
The  real  question,  and  the  one  that  is  not 
going  to  be  debated  in  5  minutes  by  this 
Member  or  any  other  Member,  is,  are  we 
doing  something  which  will  prevent  mu- 
tual disarmament  when  we  proceed  with 
the  testing  of  MIRV?  There  is  at  least  a 
considerable  body  of  opinion  which  be- 
lieves that  the  testing  of  MIRV  might  be 
Irreversible  in  its  consequences,  and  there 
axe  many  of  us  who  want  to  refiect  on 
that  and  want  to  have  considered  dis- 
cussions with  respect  to  it  before  we  make 
such  a  decision.  The  fact  that  the  Chair- 
man made  very  clear  that  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
decision  at  a  later  time  and  in  a  more 
deliberate  way  reassures  me,  and  I  thank 
him  for  that  reassurance. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  about  the 
end  of  the  debate.  I  would  like  to  bring 
forth  a  few  facts,  amongst  which  Is  the 
so-called  MIRV  is  not  some  strange  new 
weapon  that  suddenly  developed  from 
nowhere.  It  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
progression  In  refinement  of  the  original 
missiles  we  developed  in  a  rather  crude 
and  unsophisticated  state,  which  are 
gradually  being  improved,  as  Is  normal 
with  any  weapons  system  throughout 


the  history  of  man.  All  of  which  is  nor- 
mal and  expected  and  anticipated.  MIRV 
tenot  any  unbalanctog  shocker,  as  many 
would  have  us  beUeve.  It  Is  no  surprise 
to  anyone  famUlar  with  defense  or  nu- 
clear strategy.  ,     .         . 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  MIRV  is  a  first-strike 
weapon.  On  that  let  us  Just  look  at  what 
deterrence  is.  It  is  a  capabUity  to  strike 
back  devastatingly  if  somebody  else 
starts  something  and  nobody  is  going  to 
start  something  unless  he  has  a  clear 
first-strike  capability  to  eliminate  his 
victim's  capabiUty  to  strike  back.  MIRV 
or  no  MIRV  makes  no  difference  in  this 
regard.  A  multiple  warhead  missile  is  no 
more  or  no  less  a  first-strike  weapoii 
than  a  single  warhead  mIssUe.  Total 
cumulative  relative  strategic  power  de- 
termines the  first-strike  issue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  is  quite  ofteti  quoted  on  this 
subject,  that  is  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  says 
the  only  first  strike  danger  about  MIRV 
is  the  talk  that  is  going  around  about  it 
being  a  first-strike  weapon,  when  in  fact 
It  is  no  such  thing  and  probably  never 
can  be. 

Now  if  I  may  proceed,  the  converse  of 
MIRV,  of  course,  is  simply  going  to  a 
larger  niraiber  of  missiles  with  single 
warheads,  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  doing  up  to  the  present  time.  But 
they  have  also  been  developing  a  MIRV 
capability— and  let  me  assure  Members 
of  that  and  let  me  assiu-e  Members  also, 
that  no  one  can  assure  Congress  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  developing  such  a 
capability.  It  has  been  revealed  they 
have  conducted  multiple  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  warhead  tests.  They 
have  dropped  them  in  the  Pacific.  By 
the  pattern  of  the  fall  of  these  warheads 
we  cannot  tell  whether  these  were  un- 
guided  or  individually  guided  warheads 
simply  because  individually  guided  re- 
entry vehicles  can  be  programed  to  fall 
in  a  random  pattern  so  that  their  guided 
or  unguided  feature  will  never  be  dis- 
closed. 

With  this  kind  of  capability  for  decep- 
tion in  mind,  I  want  to  advise  the  gentie- 
men  who  have  been  endorsing  the  mora- 
torium idea,  that  there  is  a  pitfall  in  it 
they  apparently  overlook  insofar  as 
MIRV  is  concerned.  We  caimot  tell  what 
the  other  side  is  doing,  and  particularly 
we  cannot  tell  what  they  are  doing  so 
long— so  long,  gentiemen— as  these  in- 
dividual warheads  are  inside  a  nose  cone 
of  a  single  missile. 

If  we  want  to  make  sense  In  this  area, 
we  must  limit  or  put  a  moratorivun  on 
the  number  of  deUvery  vehicles— which 
is  something  we  can  check  on — and  not 
something  which  is  inside  those  missiles, 
the  warheads  to  wit.  which  we  cannot 
check  on. 

Otherwise,  we  may  be  walking  Into  a 
trap.  Many  of  us  were  aroimd  here  In 
the  old  days,  when  we  had  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  to  contend  with.  We 
found  out  that  during  those  negotiations 
and  our  forbearance  from  nuclear  test- 
ing was  taken  by  the  Soviets  as  nothing 
more  than  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
their  tests  behind  the  screen  of  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  not  to  test. 

Let  me  say  this:  This  Nation  today 
might  not  be  a  free  nation  except  for  the 


activities  carried  on  by  two  men  in  this 
Chamber    today — Chairman    Holifiild 
and  Representative  Price.  They  were  the 
men  who  in  the  days  of  the  H-bomb 
argtunent  helped  this  Nation  resist  the 
temptation  to  disarm  Itself  by  a  uni- 
laterial  decision  to  forgo  development  of 
the  H-bomb.  Incidentally,  every  stogie 
one  of  the  arguments  being  made  today 
against  MIRV  were  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  H-bomb  a  decade  ago.  It 
is  all  the  same — all  the  same,  tired  old 
argmnents  are  being  dragged  out — only 
the  players  have  changed.  If  it  were  not 
for  Congressman  Holifield   and  Con- 
gressman Price  and  their  persuasiveness 
in  behalf  of  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
we  wDxild  not  have  got  the  H-bomb  Just 
months  earlier  than  on  that  shocking 
day  the  Soviets  burst  theirs  on  the  world. 
It  was  as  shocking   a  day   almost,   I 
remind  Members,  as  that  day  on  which 
sputnik  orbited  around  the  world — when 
the  Soviet  Union  again  surprised  us  with 
their  capability  to  develop  hardware  of 
sophistication  equal  to  ours. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  look  to  real  experts  who  know 
atomic  weapons  and  understand  nuclear 
strategy — experts  like  Congressmen 
Holifield  and  Price — for  advice  in  these 
vital  defense  matters.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  some  people  new  on  the 
scene,  have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  They  Just  never  were  around  to 
learn  them  in  the  first  place.  Therefore 
they  are  neither  reliable  prophets  nor 
knowledgeable  advisers. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  cease  in  5  minutes.  We 
have  discussed  this  thoroughly.  This 
MIRV  and  ABM  deployment  situation  is 
not  exacUy  in  the  bill.  It  is  something  to 
come  in  the  bill  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  later  on.  While  it  is  interest- 
ing, we  have  a  $14  billion  appropriation 
bill  In  the  wings  waiting  to  come  on,  with 
the  gentlemsm  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Evms)  and  his  conunittee.  Unless  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  we  should  have  ex- 
tended debate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  cease  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I 
jdeld  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ullnpls. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  at  issue.  I  am 
curious  about  one  thing.  What  is  the  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Senator  Brooke  and  cosponsors  by  39 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  the  testing  and  development 
of  MIRV? 

Of  course  we  arc  not  now  debating 
MIRV  specifically,  but  if  we  could  agree 
on  that  very  constructive  and  sensible 
resolution,  we  could  proceed  In  general 
rapport  on  this  matter.  That  would  be 
a  healthy,  if  unexpected,  turn  of  events. 
It  seems  to  me^ 

Is  there  d^igreement  about  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Brooks,  In  which  he  has 
been  Joined  by  so  many  of  his  colleagues 


of  both  parties?  I  hear  whispers  here 
about  the  Judgment — even  about  the  con- 
cern for  their  country — of  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  MIRV.  Does  anyone  doubt 
the  judgment  or  the  concern  for  the 
future  of  this  country  of  these  40  Sen- 
tors  as  well?  Could  we  not  undertake  to 
conduct  the  discussion  about  this  matter 
without  drifting  off  into  sUly  iimuen- 
does? 

In  there  anything  In  the  Brooke  lesolu- 
tlon  that  Is  objectionable  to  anyone  here? 
If  so,  may  we  hear  what,  so  we  can  con- 
sider any  objections  on  their  merits? 

Mr.  HOSME31.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  whole  business  of 
a  moratorimn  is  a  negotiating  tool  in 
coimectton  with  the  SALT  talks,  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  proposed 
for  August  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  moratorium  idea 
is  a  negotlatmg  tool  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  administration,  but 
should  not  be  thrust  In  its  hands  by  ««;- 
tion  of  Congress,  an  action  not  requested 
of  Congress  by  the  administration.  It  Is 
to  be  carefully  noted  that  this  negotia- 
tion tool,  even  in  administration  hands 
proved  to  be  useless  and  dangerous  in 
coimection  with  the  limited  test  ban 
talks.  For  this  reason,  that  Is,  previous 
failure,  no  use  of  it  since  has  been  at- 
tempted. It  was  not  used  in  the  case  of 
the  outer  space  treaty  talks  or  in  the 
case  of  the  nonprollferation  treaty  talks, 
nor  is  it  being  used  in  coimection  with 
the  current  talks  on  barring  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  ocean  bottoms. 
Those  who  now  want  precipitously  to 
legislate  a  moratorium  ought  to  refiect  a 
little  on  the  weakness  of  the  reed  on 
which  they  seek  to  lean. 

That,  in  short,  is  my  objection  on  the 
merits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is  recognized. 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  thtags  clear. 
First,  I  too  believe  in  the  deterrent 
theory.  It  is  ovu:  deterrent  which  assures 
the  security  of  this  country,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  do  ansrthlng  to 
Interfere  with  our  maintenance  of  an 
effective  deterrent.  But  I  do  not  believe 
either  the  ABM  or  the  MIRV  are  needed 
for  that  purpose. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  I  certainly  do  not 
beUeve  we  should  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  are  nice  peo- 
ple, that  they  are  easy  to  deal  with,  or 
that  they  have  good  motives.  I  have  no 
such  Illusions.  But  I  do  believe  we  can 
achieve  agreement  with  them  on  mat- 
ters that  are  of  mutual  interest  to  us, 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Nonprollferation  Treaty.  I  hope  I  am 
correct  m  saying  the  distinguished  chair- 
man Is  in  agreement  we  did  the  right 
thing  in  presstog  for  both  those  treaties 
and  that  we  are  better  off  for  having 
both  those  treaties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Haj.l)  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard 
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some  statements  here  that  are  of  ques- 
tionable basis  in  fact  and  certainly  not 
germane  to  this  debate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  we  started 
the  research  and  development  in  the  au- 
thorizing Committee  on  Armed  Services 
at  least  3  years  before  there  was  any  evi- 
dence of  the  opponent's  anti-ballistic- 
mlssile  capability  or  intent. 

Second,  while  negotiations  might  be 
worthwhile,  after  one  is  thrice  rebuffed 
one  begins  to  realize  it  "talces  two  to 
Tango."  Any  American  knows  if  you  get 
in  bed  with  a  rattlesnake  you  expect  to 
get  bit.  I 

I  am  for  this  bill  the  way  It  is. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podbll)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would 
like  to  assoc.'ate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  regarding  funds  for  the  pro- 
posed MIRV  system  of  weapons.  It  is 
growing  increasingly  obvious  that  this 
system  is  the  rebirth  of  the  Hydra  of  old 
.  Greek  mythology.  A  many-headed  ICBM 
-woujd.  replace  single-warhead  missiles 
we  now  possess  in  such  numbers. 

At  one  stroke  ICBM's  on  both  sides 
would  rise  from  single  threats  to  multiple 
ones  to  each  party.  Instead  of  a  single 
warhead,  there  will  be  from  three  to  10 
under  each  nosecone.  Such  a  weapon  is 
unwarranted  at  this  time. 

We  must  weigh  our  options  carefully. 
At  this  time  there  is  no  pressing  need  for 
such  a  conversion  of  our  major  weapons 
systems  by  MIRV  installation.  As  of  to- 
day, there  is  a  slim  chance  that  meaning- 
ful disarmament  may  be  made  reality 
through  effective  inspection  by  spy-in- 
the-sky  satellites.  These  are  now  so 
sophisticated  that  they  are  able,  from 
their  Polar  orbits,  to  delineate  individual 
telephone  lines.  Therefore,  they  would  be 
able  to  provide  a  meaningful  system  of 
inspection  if  some  disarmament  was  at- 
tempted under  existing  conditions. 

However,  If  each  power  was  able  to 
lift  the  nosecone  from  each  missile  and 
replace  its  single  warhead  with  from 
three  to  10  individually  targeted  war- 
heads, the  best  spying  system  available 
or  projected  would  have  no  way  of  find- 
ing out  or  ascertaining  how  many  war- 
heads comprised  the  other  side's  capa- 
bility. A  terrifying  element  would  be  in- 
jected Instantly  into  the  geopolitical 
equation  of  each  p>ower.  Was  the  other 
side  attaining  a  first  strike  capacity? 

Only  an  element  of  doubt  Is  necessary. 
The  arms  race  and  its  insane  momentum 
takes  over  from  there.  Once  the  ques- 
tion exists,  the  other  side  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  match  It.  Hence,  a  new 
escalation  to  the  arms  race  confronts 
us,  and  the  mad  roller  coaster  ride  down- 
hill toward  inevitable  destruction  goes 
even  faster.  We  are  all  captives  on  the 
same  roller  coaster. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  my  col- 
league's points  are  exceptionally  well 
made.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  must 
at  this  point  swiftly  begin  to  MIRV  our 
missiles,  complete  testing  of  the  concept 
or  appropriate  money  for  warhead  de- 
velopment or  production.  We  already  can 
kill  our  opponents  many  times  over.  If 
this  system  Is  developed,  we  shall  be  able 
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to  kill  them  a  few  more  times  over. 
Hurrah. 

It  Is  wisdom  of  a  far-seeing  sort  as  well 
as  the  essence  of  moderation  of  hold  off 
on  procurement,  development,  and  test- 
ing of  this  weapon.  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league in  his  excellent  effort  to  avoid  this 
latest  move  toward  frustration  of  final 
hopes  for  disarmament. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BmiKE  of  Massachusetts.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  12167)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  448,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  406.  nays  3,  not  voting  23.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  87] 
YEAS — 406 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ancierson, 
Cam. 

.Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Asta  brook 

Asbley 

Asp  i  nail 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boiling 
bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich- 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahlU 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 


Clatisen, 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  en  back 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Dowdy 

Downing 

DulEkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Kcktiardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plo'.vers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fiaser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griflin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Haiina 

Hansen,  Idabd 
Ha!;sen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Tacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 


Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kcch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
•  Ijandgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lenuon 
Lipscomb 
Llojd 
Long,  La. 
Lorg.  Md. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Maddtn 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mann 
Mai  Eh 
Martin 
Math  i  as 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Metrts 
MesklU 
Kilchel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Miulsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnper 
Passman 
Patmau 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Podell 
Pofr 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pucinski 
Quia 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 


Held,  ni. 

Reid,  NY 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsW 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Ruppe 

Buth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.O'ise 

Sandman 

SchF.deberi; 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwcngd 

Scott 

SebelUis 

Shipley 

Shi  Iver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Sleek 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Siiyder 

Springer 

.Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

Sullivan 

Svmlngton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Dcerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

WciCker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 
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NOT  VOTING— 23 


Conyers 


NAYS— 3 
Saylor 


Scheuer 


Blatnlk 

Kluczynskl 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Macdonald, 

Purcell 

Burton,  Utah 

Mass. 

Roybal 

Carey 

Mills 

Satterlleld 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Stuckey 

Hathaway 

OHara 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hubert 

Poage 

Wolff 

Kirwan 

Powell 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  WolfT. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Klu- 
czynskl. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Nedzl. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  0"Hara. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  449  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  449 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12307)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  e.xecutlve  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corf>oratlons, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  all  points  of  order  against 
the  provisions  contained  under  the  follow- 
ing headings  are  hereby  waived:  "Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Programs" 
beginning  on  page  3,  line  22,  through  page  4, 
line  3;  "Independent  Offices — Appalachian 
Regional  Commission"  beginning  on  page  4, 
line  16  through  page  4,  line  21;  "National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration"  be- 
ginning on  page  21,  line  13,  through  page 
23,  line  3;  and  "National  Science  Founda- 
tion" beginning  on  page  23,  line  6.  through 
page  25,  line  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolldjg)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  specific  waivers 
of  points  of  order  are  necessary  because 
the  Items  on  which  the  waivers  are  given 
or  proposed  by  this  resolution  have  not 


been  authorized  by  law.  I  explained  this 
to  the  House  during  the  colloquy  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  last 
Thursday.  The  items  are,  as  anyone  who 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  resolution 
knows,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  a  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian development  programs.  The 
waiver  makes  it  possible  for  Members  of 
the  House  to  work  their  will  on  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  appropriation, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  felt  that  it 
was  wiser  to  handle  the  matter  in  this 
fashion  rather  than  permitting  a  situa- 
tion to  develop  in  which  the  Senate  al- 
most surely  would  add  the  items  on  the 
Senate  side  when  the  matter  came  up, 
and  the  only  participation  of  the  House 
would  be  in  conference,  and  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Therefore  the  Committee  on  Rules  rec- 
ommends the  waiver  on  these  three 
points  of  order. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  In  and  agree 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  in  explana- 
tion of  House  Resolution  449,  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  July  the  President  signed 
into  law  a  bill  which  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  which  was  the  culmination  of  2V2 
years  of  work.  This  js  Public  Law  90-407 
which  revised  and  streamlined  the  or- 
ganic act  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

That  law  contains  a  provision  requir- 
ing annual  authorization  of  the  Foun- 
dation's budget  from  this  point  forward. 
It  was  a  provision  not  sought  by  this 
committee."  It  was  added  in  the  Senate 
and  agreed  to  in  conference. 

When  the  conference  report  came  be- 
fore the  House  on  June  27,  1968.  no 
Member  of  the  House  raised  any  objec- 
tion to  the  authorization  provision  or 
any  other  part  of  the  bill.  The  only  dis- 
cussion was  between  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  and  my- 
self. He  sought  and  I  gave  assurance  that 
the  annual  authorization  legislation 
would  be  handled  as  early  as  possible  in 
each  session. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  fulfill  both 
the  law  and  our  promises  to  expedite  the 
legislation — only  to  have  our  efforts 
largely  wasted  as  a  result  of  this  highly 
irregular  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  takes  its 
responsibilities  under  the  law  seriously. 
We  began,  as  early  as  last  October,  hold- 
ing extensive  conferences  with  NSF  of- 
ficials in  preparation  for  our  new  duties. 
The  Foundation  was  most  cooperative, 
and  by  the  time  the  1970  budget  became 
available  we  had  worked  out  an  efficient 
modus  operandi. 

As  all  Members  know,  however,  the 
change  in  administration  caused  delays 
In  the  budget  process  this  year.  So  while 


our  Science  Subcommittee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Daddario).  could  and  did 
hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  NSF 
program  as  promulgated  under  the  pre- 
vious administration,  we  felt  obligated 
not  to  begin  the  decisionmaking  processes 
of  committee  action  on  the  bill  until  we 
were  apprised  of  the  position  of  the  cur- 
rent administration. 

This  same  situation  applied  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, whose  annual  budget  must  also 
be  authorized  and  whose  program  had 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings 
during  February.  March,  and  April. 

The  revised  budgets  were  not  available 
until  April  15  for  NASA  and  April  18  for 
the  Foimdat.ion,  at  which  time  com- 
pletely new  bills  were  forwarded  by  the 
administration.  Nonetheless,  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  action  was 
completed  by  May  14  on  both  bills.  On 
the  basis  of  this  action  a  clean  NASA 
bill  was  introduced  and  a  legislative  re- 
port filed  on  May  19.  House  action  took 
place  on  June  10. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  legislative  report  was 
filed  on  June  5.  On  June  12,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  letter  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Rules  Committee  request- 
ing a  hearing  for  the  bill  and  asking  for 
a  1-hour  open  rule.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  hearing  on  this  bill. 

Meanwhile,  a  rather  strange  thing  has 
occurred.  On  last  Tliursday,  June  19,  the 
i-ule  we  are  now  debating  was  suddenly 
reported  from  the  Rules  Committee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Record  of  June  18.  it  was 
not  scheduled  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Moreover,  the  Record  discloses  that 
a  legislative  report  on  the  independent 
offices  appropriations  bill  had  not  at  that 
time  been  filled.  Still  further,  the  Record, 
at  page  H5029,  shows  the  majority  whip 
as  stating  that  I  was  one  of  those  re- 
questing this  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
v\ith  respect  to  the  as  yet  unauthorized 
NASA  and  Foundation  budgets. 

The  gentleman  was  misinformed.  I  re- 
quested no  such  thing.  Neither,  so  I  un- 
derstand, did  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
called  my  office  and  left  word  concern- 
ing his  bill.  But  the  message  I  received 
was  that  the  committee  would  report  on 
the  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  on  Thursday  and  that  "a  rule  will 
be  sought  because  the  authorization  bill 
has  not  been  enacted"  which  deals  with 
NASA  and  the  Foundation.  But  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  request  nor  acquiesce  to 
such  a  rule  and  had  no  idea  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  receive 
a  report  from  its  subcommittee  and  seek 
a  rule  on  an  unnumbered  bill  without  a 
legislative  report  the  very  same  day.  In 
fact,  under  established  procedures,  I  did 
not  think  this  was  possible. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  one 
set  of  regulations  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  another  set  for  the  other 
committees.  At  least  our  committee  has 
been  told  by  the  Rules  Committee  that 
hearings  on  a  rule  are  granted  only  after 
receipt  of  a  written  request  and  after  the 
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leglslatiTe  report  on  the  bill  in  question 
has  been  available  to  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  24  hours.  I  assumed 
that  these  procedures  would  apply  equally 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
those  occasions  where  a  rule  is  required. 
All  of  this  mystifies  me.  I  do  not  see 
the  emergency  that  requires  us  to  ren- 
der existing  law  and  authorizing  pro- 
cedures moot  in  order  to  rush  this  bill 
through.  We  are  losing  the  entire  ad- 
vantage and  point  of  the  authorizing 
procedure  by  putting  the  appropriations 
cart  before  the  horse.  Surely  there  are 
other  appropriations  bills  ready  which 
do  not  Involve  annual  authorization.  Or, 
if  not,  why  cannot  the  authorization 
agencies  In  this  complicated  package  be 
put  into  separate  legislation  as  had  been 
done  at  times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
the  matter,  but  I  do  hope  that  in  the 
future  our  procedures  can  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  purposes  of  the  au- 
thorization process,  as  required  by  law, 
are  npt  defeated. 

Mr.JOT.TiTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  His  comments,  in  my 
view,  have  been  particularly  wise  and 
perceptive. 

It  makes  very  little  sense  to  me  for 
Congress  to  inaugurate  a  review  proce- 
dure designed  to  promote  well-informed, 
eflfective  legislation  on  the  one  hand — 
and  then  ignore  that  procedure  through 
preemptive  appropriations  on  the  other. 
Not  only  this,  but  do  it  in  a  fashion  which 
flouts  the  established  procedures  of  the 
House. 

Granting  the  need  and  desirability  for 
expediting  our  appropriations  legisla- 
tion, this  rule  today  is  Inexcusable — es- 
pecially as  regards  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  proper  authorization  bill  for  the 
Foundation  has  been  before  the  Rules 
Committee  since  June  12.  If  we  were  in 
all  this  big  a  hurry  for  the  independent 
oflSces  appropriations  biU,  we  could  have 
been  on  the  floor  with  the  authorization 
bill  last  week.  Why,  then,  are  we  now 
going  at  the  whole  thing  backward — and 
precisely  in  the  manner  which  so  often 
subjects  Congress  to  stringent  censure 
for  passing  ill-advised,  meat-ax  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  no  criticism  of  the 
very  capable  individual  gentlemen  who 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Theirs  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  one 
growing  increasingly  complex  with  each 
passing  year— and  they  perform  it  well. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  authoriza- 
tion processes  can  be  of  marked  assist- 
ance to  all  members  by  permitting  In- 
depth  inquiries  into  Federal  programs 
which  may  be  unusually  Intricate,  com- 
plicated, specialized,  delicate,  or  other- 
wise deserving  of  particular  scrutiny. 
One  of  these,  Congress  has  determined, 
is  the  highly  valuable  but  not  always 
easy-to-understand  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 
Last  fall,  as  soon  as  Chairman  Miller 


assigned  the  NSF  authorization  function 
to  the  Science  Subcommittee  which  I 
chair,  we  began  extended  planning, 
spadework.  background  study,  and  con- 
ferences with  Foundation  persoimel.  This 
continued  for  months  imtil,  in  mid- 
March  this  year,  we  opened  hearings  on 
the  NSF  budget  for  fiscal  1970. 

Those  hearings  ran  from  March  17 
through  April  1.  They  were  followed  by 
executive  sessions  6f  the  subcommittee 
and  long,  careful  staff  work.  I  could  not 
begin  to  cite  an  exact  figure,  but  I  do 
know  that  many,  many  man-months  of 
effort  went  into  this  overall  endeavor. 

From  it  has  come  a  revised  and  sensi- 
ble authorization  bill — one  based  on  the 
knowledge  and  perception  that  long  con- 
centration permits — plus  a  definitive  re- 
port which  expl^bis  what  this  program 
is  about,  where  it  is  strong,  where  it  Is 
weak,  and  to  what  extent  it  appears 
worthy  of  congressional  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  inviting  the  kind 
of  public  derogation  that  hurts  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  by  this  rule — a 
rule  which  comes  to  us  unscheduled,  the 
result  of  special  treatment  not  accorded 
to  other  committees,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  imwise. 

How  can  we  legislate  intelligently  on 
those  programs  which  properly  require 
authorization  when  the  House  has  not 
even  been  appraised  of  what  those  pro- 
grams are  about?  The  answer  Is  "We 
cannot."  We  are  simply  going  by  guess 
and  by  God.  If  we  were  permitted  the 
appropriate  time  to  take  up  the  author- 
ization bill  first — which  is  the  normal, 
recommended  procedure  of  the  House — 
we  could  handle  this  matter  in  a  far  more 
feasible  and  responsible  way. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 3  minutes  before  I  called  up  this 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  indicated  to  me  for 
the  first  time  that  he  was  concerned 
about  it. 

The  Journal  for  some  time  has  carried 
the  fact  that  I  introduced  the  rule,  and 
on  Thursday  last,  in  a  colloquy  that  ac- 
tually occurred  betwen  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
acting  majority  leader  deferred  to  me, 
and  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  I  ex- 
plained, on  Thursday  last,  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  had  granted  the  rule, 

I  think  that  establishes  very  clearly 
the  fact  that  I  had  the  rule,  and  what  is 
in  the  Record  and  also  in  the  Journal. 
In  point  of  fact,  I,  who  controlled  this 
rule  for  a  limited  time,  had  I  known  of 
the  complaint  in  a  timely  fashion,  might 
have  consulted  the  leadership  about  not 
calling  it  up,  but  nobody  bothered  to  ad- 
vise me  that  he  was  concerned  until  3 
minutes  before  the  debate  b€«an. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  acted  in  good 
faith  and  In  no  remarkable  fashion.  We 
often  have  a  request  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — and  from  other  com- 
mittees— which  backed  up  by  the  leader- 
ship is  honored  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  frankly  regret  very  much  that  the 
situation  has  arisen  as  it  has,  and  I  re- 
gret to  find  myself  imable  to  do  other 
than  I  have  done. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.     MILLER    of    Callfomla.    Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfomla.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  think  if  the  gentleman  wlli 
check,  he  will  find  I  checked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him  to  find  out  who  was 
handling  the  rule.  I  appealed  to  two 
other  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
whom  I  thought  might  be  handling  the 
rule.  Had  I  known  the  gentleman  was 
handling  it,  I  would  have  talked  to  him 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  library  this  morn- 
ing. I  did  not  know  he  was  handling  the 
rule  until  I  saw  him  on  the  floor  now 
Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
the  gentleman  did  not  know  it.  I  merely 
wished  to  state  it  is  clearly  in  the  Record 
on  two  different  occasions. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  advise  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
procedure  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  ask 
committees  asking  for  a  rule  to  make  a 
formal  request  to  that  committee?  If  that 
is  so,  is  that  formal  request  submitted  in 
a  way  so  that  other  committees  can  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
rule  will  in  fact  come  before  the  Rules 
Committee? 

If  I  may  continue,  please,  on  Thursday 
last  week  I  was  representing  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  to  get  a  rule 
on  a  bill  which  covers  the  standard  ref- 
erence data  legislation.  This  had  been 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  was 
taken  up  just  before  noon.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  indication  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  any  indication  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  going  to  ask  for 
a  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  actually  the 
facts  are  a  little  different,  but  I  do  not 
desire  to  argue  with  the  gentleman. 

I  think  the  indications  from  the  Rules 
Committee  are  that  It  came  to  the  com- 
mittee a  little  earlier.  I  do  not  want  to 
trust  my  memory  on  that,  so  I  am  not 
stating  that  as  a  fact.  That  is  the  pro- 
cediu*,  that  even  the  extreme  kind  of 
procedure  the  gentleman  suggests  is  one 
that  is  often  followed  in  emergencies 
when  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  a  bii>artisan  way  is  in  agreement  and 
when  the  leadership  in  the  House  is  in 
agreement. 

If  there  was  an  error  made,  I  regret 
it  deeply.  The  only  point  to  which  I  spoke 
was  that  on  the  timing  of  the  complaint, 
as  far  as  this  Member  was  concerned, 
there  was  an  opportxmlty  from  Thurs- 
day to  date  to  Indicate  some  objection, 
none  of  which  I  have  heard. 

I  actually  do  control  the  bill,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  for  7  days. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlnnan  will  yield  further,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  rules  being  granted 
under  conditions  of  emergency,  but  my 
contention  is  so  such  emergency  in  fact 
exists  In  this  Instance. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Frankly,  it  was  not 
granted  on  grounds  of  emergency.  It  was 
granted  on  the  basis  of  a  request  in  writ- 
ing from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Apprc^riations  and  concurred  in  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  made  it  quite  clear  in  the  beginning 
that  had  I  had  any  warning  of  the  con- 
cern of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  prior  to  ap- 
proximately 3  minutes  before  I  called  up 
the  rule,  we  might  have  been  able  to 
work  out  something  that  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

The  problem  of  being  timely  is  a  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  critical  of  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  he  is  correctly  protecting  his 
jurisdiction.  I  merely  am  correctly  doing 
my  job. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  My  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  directed  toward  the  assumption  that 
the  Rules  Committee  does  have  the  right 
to  grant  a  rule  in  conditions  of  emer- 
gency. It  appears  to  me  that  this  in- 
formal relationship  between  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  unfortunate.  I  regret  it  as  much 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  does. 

I  raise  the  point,  as  does  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  so  that  we  will  be  more 
careful  about  how  we  handle  matters  as 
important  and  as  delicate  as  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  merely  rise  to  confirm  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoiul  has  said,  that  as  of 
Thursday  last  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  engaged  In  a  rather  extended 
colloquy  concerning  the  proposed  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  on  this  appro- 
priation bill.  Certainly  the  Information 
was  available  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  that 
the  rule  would  be  a  rale  waiving  points  of 
order,  because  it  was  discussed  at  some 
length  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  raised 
this  i>oint  on  Thursday  Isist.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  was  just  one  op- 
portunity to  raise  the  p)olnt.  And  I  am 
pleased  that  he  did.  However,  the  rule 
is  up  before  us  today.  This,  then.  Is  an- 
other opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  time  to  have  added  discussion 
about  it.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing, and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gen- 
tleman does  not  object  to  a  discussion, 
but  the  implication  of  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  said  might  be  misread. 
This  gentleman  merely  wanted  to  maike 
it  clear  that  the  Rules  Committee  acted 
in  a  relatively  normal  fashion. 

There  has  been  some  implication  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  a  special  re- 
lationship with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Tliat  Is  not  the  case.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  no  special  relationship 


with  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
has  informally  granted  rules  to  many 
other  committees  in  conditions  of  emer- 
gency or  exceptional  conditions. 

But  the  Rules  Committee  does  have 
a  special  relationship  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides.  When  the  leadership 
is  interested  in  having  a  matter  sched- 
uled and  interested  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee considering  exceptional  proce- 
dures, the  Rules  Committee,  whether  It 
Eigrees  with  the  leadership  or  not,  is  in- 
clined to  do  so.  That  is  the  only  excep- 
tiontd  relationship  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  have  spent  Eilmost  half  a  lifetime 
on  the  Rules  Committee  trying  to  change 
it,  so  I  rather  object  to  the  notion  that 
we  have  some  special  relationship  with  a 
committee  of  which,  on  occasion,  I  have 
been  substantially  critical. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  expect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri would  admit  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics should  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  leadership  of  this  great  body  and 
that  he  was  in  no  way  informed  about 
this  situation  nor  was  his  consent  ob- 
tained at  the  time  that  this  rule  was 
granted. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
answer  that.  The  responsibility  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  a  limited 
one.  His  is  not  the  responsibility  to  go 
behind  a  decision  made  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  relates  to  matters  in  terms  of  a  legis- 
lative proposition.  The  only  time  he  does 
so  he  does  so  in  public  and  very  clearly. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
he  does  not  ask  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader  whether  or  not  they 
have  consulted  a  variety  of  people. 

The  responsibility  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  a  relatively  limited  one, 
thank  God. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  To  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Record  of  Thursday  last  shows  that  a 
colloquy  took  place  on  this  particular 
subject  and  that  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  how  come  the  Rules  Committee 
was  grtuiting  a  waiver  in  these  three 
cases.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Record  shows  that  someone  in  reply  to 
that  said  that  permission  had  been 
granted  by  the  chairmen  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees. 

The  Record  here  shows  that  at  least 
in  the  instance  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  such  permis- 
sion was  not  in  fact  obtained. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  As  I  said  before,  I 
hesitate  to  trust  my  memory,  but  by 
some  accident  I  reread  this  morning  the 
colloquy — at  least  my  part  of  it — and  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  indicated  that  in 
my  reply.  If  I  did,  I  am  happy  to  stand 
corrected,  because  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  heard  anybody  say  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  When  I  made 


the  motion  in  committee  there  was  an 
argument  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  if  the  commit- 
tee approved  of  the  legislation,  we  should 
grant  the  waiver,  and  if  the  committee 
had  not  approved,  we  should  not.  My 
argimient  was  that  we  were  granting  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  regardless  of 
where  it  was  in  the  committee  process 
simply  because  there  was  no  authoriza- 
tion in  the  law.  I  did  not  get  into  the 
committee  business  at  all,  so  I  do  not 
know  if  anybody  else  in  that  conversation 
said  that.  I  do  not  even  remember  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations saying  anything  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  reaUy  did  not  intend 
to  have  an  extended  conversation  on  this. 
The  leadership  is  interested  in  having 
another  matter  getting  out.  They  would 
like  to  have  the  Rules  Committee  action 
on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  would  happen  in 
the  event  a  rule  were  voted  down  or  no 
rule  presented?  Could  not  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  bring  up  a 
later  bill  containing  appropriations  for 
the  agencies  that  have  no  authorization? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  My  distingui.shed 
friend  from  Illinois  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  he 
has  a  better  idea  than  I  as  to  what  they 
would  do.  I  hope  that  long  service  on 
that  committee  gives  him  better  equip- 
ment to  imderstand  it  than  I  would  ever 
have. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  page  16635  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Thursday,  Jime  19,  there 
was  a  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Gross,  in  which  Mr.  Gross  asked: 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is,  Who  Is  making  this  request  for 
waivers  of  points  of  order? 

Then  Mr.  Boggs  answered : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of  the  respec- 
tive legislative  committees  have  made  this 
request. 

I  submit  that  no  one  had  asked  my 
opinion.  I  did  not  happen  to  be  here,  but 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  one  was  authorized 
from  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics to  make  that  agreement. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
Record.  I  answered  no  further  to  the 
questions  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  if  that  an- 
swer was  made,  it  was  not  by  me. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  an- 
swer was  msule  by  a  responsible  Member. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  E^VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  12307)  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  Independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imaninious  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THK   COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

.  Accpr.dingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tJiJe.  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12307.  with 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  bring  you  today  the 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1970. 

This  bill  provides  funding  for  some  18 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

We  began  hearings  on  the  bill  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Hearings  continued  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  months  and  included  many 
witnesses.  The  hearings  covered  more 
than  5,000  pages  of  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits in  four  volumes  of  published  hear- 
ings. 

This  bill  has  been  thoroughly  consid- 
ered and  priorities  established  after 
careful  analysis  and  much  discussion. 
We  are,  of  course,  cognizant  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  We  are  also  cognizant 
of  the  demands  upon  our  resouices  and 
the  budget  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  bill  is  a  big  bill — but  a  good  bill — 
a  bedrock  bill  that  makes  substantial 
cuts  and  reductions  while  at  the  same 
time  financing  important  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  touches  the  lives  of  virtually 
all  Americans. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  commend  and 
congratulate  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. There  are  nine  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  all  con- 
tributed significantly  to  this  bill. 


I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shipley), 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr! 
Giaimo),  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Marsh),  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dade) . 

All  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  compliment 
our  two  very  able  and  efficient  commit- 
tee clerks — Homer  Skarin  and  Hunter 
Spillan — both  are  very  valuable  and 
efficient. 

There  are  four  titles  in  the  bill. 

The  independent  offices  and  agencies 
are  carried  in  title  I  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  title  n. 

As  I  indicated  before,  this  is  a  big  bill 
and  time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  items. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  the  re- 
port to  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  commend  the  hearings — I  am  insert- 
ings  with  my  remarks  a  summary  table 
at  this  point  in  the  Record — giving  a 
summary  breakdown  by  agencies  and 
the  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill. 

The  table  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  BILL 


Agenqr  or  item 


Revised  budget 
estimates 


Recommended 
in  bill 


Bill  compared 

with  budget 

estimates 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council $524,  OOO 

Office  of  Emergeicy  Preparedness 10,645,000 

Office  of  Science  and  Tecbnology 1 .  958. 000 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs.  462, 500. 000 

Disaster  relief 45,000.000 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 890,000 

Civil  Service  Commission 157, 120,000 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 23,950,000 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 8,400,000 

Federal  Power  Commission 16,650,000 

Federal  Trade  Commission 19,940.000 

General  Services  Administration 530, 793, 600 


J500.000  -J24,000 

9, 995, 000  -650, 000 

1, 875. 000  -83, 000 

445,000,000      -17,500,000 

45.000.000 

890,000 

155,450,000        -1,670,000 
21,600,000       -2,350,000 

8,400.000 

16. 000. 000  -650. 000 

19, 500,  000  -440, 000 

541,413,000      +10,619,400 


Agency  or  item 


Revised  budget     Recommended 
estimates  in  bill 


Bill  compared 

with  budget 

estimates 


National AeronauticsandSpace Administration  $3,715,527,000 

National'Science  Foundation 500.000,000 

Renegotiation  Board 4,140,000 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission .  20, 416, 000 

Selective  Service  System 69,321,000 

Veterans'  Administration 7,670,701,000 

Civil  Defense(DOD> 75.300.000 

Civil  Defense (HtW) 4,000,000 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment   2,042,638,000 

Total 15,380,413,600 


$3,696,983,000 

420,000,000 

3.640.000 

19.  750.  000 

67, 375, 000 

7,705,192.000 

64. 200, 000 

6, 000. 000 


-$18,544,000 

-80, 000, 000 

-500,000 

-666.000 

-1,946.000 

+34,491.000 

-11,100,000 

+2,000,000 


1, 658, 326,  000    -384, 312, 000 


14,907,089,000    -473,324,600 


By  way  of  overall  summary,  the  orig- 
inal Johnson  budget  provided  for  $18,- 
197,672,000.  The  revised  Nixon  budget 
recommended  $15,380,413,600,  or  a  cut 
and  reduction  from  the  original  budget 
of  $2,817,258,400. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  $14,- 
907,089,000,  a  further  cut  and  reduction 
from  the  revised  budget  of  $473,324,600. 

Let  me  point  out  for  the  Record  that 
cuts  and  reductions  claimed  in  the  re- 
vised Nixon  budget  largely  represent 
"paper  savings"  or  "bookkeeping  sav- 
ings." 

Most  of  the  reduction — $2i/2  billion — 
simply  reflects  the  elimination  of  ad- 
vanced funding  for  urban  renewal  and 
model  cities  programs  in  HUD  for  1971. 

We  considered  more  than  100  items  in 
this  bill,  and  more  than  50  items  were  cut 
and  reduced;  57  to  be  exact. 

The  budget  figmre  was  accepted  in  a 
number  of  instances  and  in  only  six  areas 
were  increases  made — mostly  in  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


The  bill  represents  a  cut  of  3  percent 
below  the  revised  budget  but  18  percent 
below  the  original  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  this  year. 

Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  major 
actions  of  the  committee. 

FUNDS    APPKOPHATED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    AND 
EXECUTIVE    OPFICE    OP    THE    PRESIDENT 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  the  committee  recom- 
mends $500,000. 

This  Coimcil  advises  the  President  on 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  in  connec- 
tion with  space  programs. 

DISASTER   REUEV 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
$45  million  requested  to  meet  the  bal- 
suice  of  requirements  resulting  from  the 
major  floods  last  spring  in  the  upper 
midwest  and  on  the  west  coast. 

Hopefully,  this  amoimt  should  also  be 
sufficient  to  assist  in  disaster  work  that 
may  be  required  during  the  year. 


APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$445  million  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  its  programs. 

This  is  a  cut  and  reduction  of  SI 7,500,- 
000  from  the  revised  budget  request. 

For  the  Appalachian  highway  pro- 
gram the  committee  recommends  $175 
million  for  1970  and  advance  funding  of 
$175  million  for  1971. 

Following  extensive  testimony  on  the 
matter,  the  committee  felt  that  advance 
funding  was  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinuing continuity  and  efficiency  in  the 
highway  program  which  is  running 
behind  schedule. 

The  committee  recommends  $95  mil- 
lion for  the  funding  of  other  Appa- 
lachian programs  such  as  health  and 
housing,  land  stabilization,  vocational 
education,  assistance  to  local  develop- 
ment districts,  among  others. 

As  a  separate  item  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  budget  estimate  of  $890,- 
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000  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  Appalachian  program  represents 
a  true  Federal-State  partnership  for 
progress. 

The  initiative  for  participation  in  the 
various  programs  must  come  from  the 
States  themselves. 

The  achievements  and  benefits  of  this 
program  are  visable  in  m£iny  parts  of 
Appalachia  in  the  form  of  new  and  im- 
proved hospitals,  health  centers,  air- 
ports, vocational  trade  schools,  and 
school  buildings,  among  others. 

However,  most  of  the  objectives  of  the 
highway  program  have  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

This  program  embraces  397  counties 
in  13  States— nearly  one- tenth  of  our 
population. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMISSION 

The  committee  is  recommending  $162,- 
814,000  for  programs  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

These  funds  are  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  staff  of  the  Commission— 
the  programs  of  the  employees  health 
benefits  program — annuities  imder  spe- 
cial acts — and  other  programs  of  the 
Commission. 

On  page  7  of  the  report  the  committee 
again  calls  attention  to  the  deficit  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  fimd. 

We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $73  million  to  this  fund,  and  again 
urge  that  legislation  be  passed  to  place 
this  fimd  on  a  sound  basis. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS   COMMISSION 

The  budget  proposes  $23,950,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  FCC  and  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $21,600,000 — $2,350,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate  and  an  increase  of  $880,- 
000  over  1969,  including  adjustments  for 
a  pending  pay  act  supplemental. 

FEDERAL   POWER    COMMISSION 

The  budget  estimate  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  this  Commission  is  $16,650,- 
000. 

The  bill  provides  an  appropriation  ol 
$16  million— which  is  $650,000  less  than 
the  amount  requested. 

FEDERAL    TRADE   COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $19,500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  this  Commis- 
sion— a  cut  and  reduction  of  $440,000 
below  the  budget  estimate,  but  an  in- 
crease of  $2,550,000  over  1969,  including 
pending  supplementals. 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  recommends  $541,413,- 
000  for  the  many  varied  programs  of  the 
General  Services  Administration — the 
Federal  Government's  landlord,  house- 
keeper, and  service  agency. 

The  committee  has  made  cuts  and  re- 
duced eight  items  in  the  bill  for  GSA  and 
recommends  increases  in  two  items.  The 
two  increases  are  for  completion  of  the 
Federal  Building  in  Chicago  and  for  re- 
pairs on  Government-owned  buildings 
to  protect  our  current  investment  in  these 
buildings. 

No  new  projects  are  proposed  for  con- 
struction in  the  GSA  budget. 

Concerning  construction  of  public 
buildings — we  are  recommending  funds 
for  eight  projects,  all  except  Chicago  are 
budgeted,  and  funds  for  all  have  previ- 
ously been  provided  but  due  to  lising 


costs,  some  additional  funds  are  made 
necessary  to  make  awards. 

A  list  of  construction  projects  funded 
in  this  bill  appears  on  page  10  of  the 
report. 

The  one  project  added  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Federal  Office  Building 
at  Chicago,  111. — the  committee  added 
$13,285,000  for  this  project.  This  is  all 
that  GSA  needs  to  complete  the  project. 
A  total  of  $37,029,000  has  been  appro- 
priated to  date  on  this  project. 

The  conunittee  feels  that  it  would  be 
wasteful  and  imeconomical  to  defer 
completion  of  this  building.  The  sub- 
structure is  completed. 

Funds  are  also  provided  for  the  sub- 
structure of  the  FBI  Building  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  here  in  Washington. 

For  repair  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing Federal  buildings,  the  committee 
recommends  $70  million  which  is  $8,400,- 
000  above  the  budget,  but  $10  million 
below  the  1969  level. 

These  buildings  must  be  maintained 
in  good  condition— any  other  course 
would  be  wasteful  and  shortsighted. 

The  backlog  in  maintenance,  repair, 
and  modernization  of  GSA's  4,900  pub- 
lic buildings  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1970  will  total  $457,700,000. 

The  repair  fimds  we  are  recom- 
mending represent  1.5  percent  of  the 
$4,500  million  estimated  replacement 
cost  of  the  buildings. 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  the  committee  recom- 
mends $301,500,000  for  operation  and 
management  of  federally  owned  and 
leased  space. 

This  is  $7,619,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  of  $309,119,000— and  a  net  in- 
crease of  approximately  $7,750,000  over 
the  funding  level  of  1969. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Another  one  of  the  major  items  in  the 
bill  Is  NASA. 

For  the  programs  of  NAS.\  we  recom- 
mend $3,696,983,000. 

This  is  $63,544,000  below  the  original 
budget  and  $18,544,000  below  the  revised 
budget. 

The  appropriation  recommended  is 
also  $269,394,000  below  the  authorization 
bill  which  recently  passed  the  House. 

Basically  NASA  operations  are  divided 
into  three  funding  programs:  Research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, or  administrative  operations. 

The  breakdown  for  the  fimding  for 
each  of  these  services  is  included  in  the 
report  on  page  12. 

The  committee  shares  our  Nation's 
pride  in  the  fantastic  accomplishments 
of  the  national  space  program. 

Our  achievements  In  space  are  out- 
standing. 

The  NASA  team  which  has  made  the 
space  program  a  resounding  success  de- 
serves to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  Sput- 
nik and  here  on  the  eve  of  the  moon 
landing  we  do  not  want  to  take  any  ac- 
tion which  might  Impair  or  dampen  the 
space  program. 

The  space  program  has  been  pared 
down  from  a  level  of  about  $6  billion  to 
less  than  $4  billion. 


Next  month  a  landing  is  planned  on 
the  moon,  and  an  earthman  will  walk  on 
the  scarred  lunar  surface  for  the  first 

time. 

Tills  earthman  will  be  an  American— 
and  NASA  has  advised  me  that  the 
American  flag  will  be  planted  on  the 
moon  by  the  Apollo  11  flight. 

This  Is  appropriate  as  the  United 
States  is  the  proven  and  demonstrated 
leader  in  space  exploration. 

As  the  Washington  Star  commented  in 
a  recent  editorial,  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect miracles  from  our  space  team  as 
routine  occurrences. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

The  committee  considered  a  total 
budget  estimate  of  $500  mllUon  for  NSP 
and  recommends  appropriations  of  $420 
million. 

The  Foundation  will  have  a  carryover 
balance  of  $20  million  from  1969  and 
have  a  program  level  higher  than  this 
year. 

We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $18  million  more  than  last  year 
plus  the  $20  million  carryover  balance 
for  the  Foundation  for  1970. 

The  funding  of  NSF  has  tripled  in 
the  last  decade,  and  the  committee 
feels  that  the  funds  in  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  funding  for 
next  year. 

RENEGOTIATION    BOARD 

The  bill  contains  $3,640,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

This  is  $500,000  less  than  the 
$4,140,000,  requested  in  the  budget. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  pays  its  own 

Since  the  Board's  inception,  the  deter- 
minations of  excessive  profits  have 
totaled  $975,505,785  and  voluntary  re- 
fimds  and  price  reductions  have  totaled 
$1,315,753,071. 

The  Board  is  now  experiencing  the  full 
impact  resulting  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict procurement. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Concerning  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  original  Johnson  budget  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  of  $7,740,985,000 
for  1970. 

These  estimates  were  amended  and 
pared  down  by  the  Nixon  budget  to  pro- 
vide a  new  total  of  $7,670,701,000  which 
is  $70,284,000  less  than  the  original 
budget  request. 

The  committee  feels  that  in  some  im- 
portant areas  the  amended  budget  does 
not  adequately  provide  the  needed  and 
required  resources  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Generally  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending the  original  budget  rather 
than  the  revised  Nixon  budget — es- 
pecially for  medical  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  grants  for  State  nursing  homes. 

Increases  are  also  provided  for  hospital 
construction. 

More  than  4  million  new  veterans  have 
been  added  to  the  rolls  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  veterans  continue  to  be  added 
at  about  840,000  a  year  or  70,000  a  month. 

While  the  number  of  veterans  is  in- 
creasing the  Congress  is  also  passing  new 
laws  and  liberalizing  veterans'  benefits  so 
increased  appropriations  are  needed. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Increases 
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are  In  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
generally  the  committee  lias  adopted  the 
original  budget  recommendations  rather 
than  the  revised  recommendations. 

We  have  provided  the  full  budget 
amount  of  $5,041,355,000  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions. 

Oompensatlon  and  pensions  are  pro- 
vided by  law  and  cannot  be  cut  and 
reduoed- 

We  provided  the  full  budget  request  of 
$742,200,000  for  readjustment  benefits. 

This  Is  for  the  returning  veteran  seek- 
ing an  education. 

We  provided  the  full  amount  for  In- 
surance and  Indemnities. 

PVm-  medical  care  we  are  recommending 
an  Increase  of  $17,600,000  over  the  revised 
budget  for  a  total  of  $1,541,701,000. 

This  will  provide  for  123.700  beds  In 
VA  facilities — treatment  of  864,695  In- 
patients—and  the  care  of  more  than 
7,400,000  medical  outpatients. 

For  construction  of  hospitals  and  dom- 
iciliary facilities,  we  recommend  that 
$13^35JW0  be  added  above  the  revised 
budget. -. 

The  committee  found  several  impor- 
tant projects  had  been  deleted. 

The  committee  provides  for  a  total 
appropriation  of  $69,152,000  for  construc- 
tion of  needed  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities  that  are  advanced  or  imderway 

We  are  recommending  an  increase  of 
$3  million  over  the  amended  budget  for 
the  construction  of  State  nursing  homes 

This  item  provides  for  the  States  to 
build  nursing  homes  for  the  veterans  In 
their  States  and  is  on  a  matching  fund 
basis. 

The  recommended  level  of  $4  million 
Is  the  amount  needed. 


CIVIL    DEFENSE 

The  bill  recommends  $64,200,000  for 
civil  defense  acUvities  in  1970  which  is 
$11,100,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate but  an  increase  of  $3,660,000  over 
the  amount  appropriated  in  1969. 

DBPAKTMENT    OF   HOHSmO    AND   ITRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  n  of  the  bill 
deals  with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

May  I  say  that  there  are  more  than  70 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Among  the  many  programs  adminis- 
tered by  HUD  are  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  advanced  planning,  open-space 
land  acquisition,  neighborhood  facilities 
and  a  diverse  number  of  mortgage  credit 
programs  to  provide  housing  for  low-in- 
come families. 

This  Cabinet-level  Department  is 
Rowing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  expanding 
its  programs  and  its  commitments. 

This  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the 
many  problems  with  which  cities  of  all 
^es  and  our  metropolitan   areas  are 

*i,*^'  ^^*irman,  we  continue  to  hear 
the  tired  refrain  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  respond  to  the  problems  of  our  cities 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

We  have  responded— and  we  are  re- 
sponding In  this  bill. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  total 
amount  appropriated  reflects  only  in 
a  minor  way  the  total  involvement  of 


the  Federal  Government  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  our  cities. 

To  put  the  picture  in  perspective,  let 
me  summarize  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  the  appropriations  made  for 
urban  programs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  the  Department  will  have  over  $18 
billion  available  for  expenditure  that 
has  previously  been-  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  Includes  new  appropriations 
of  $1,658,326,000  for  aU  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
veiopment  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  attempted  to  analyze 
the  numerous  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  and  assdst  our  dtles. 

The  budget  states  that  the  Federal 
commitment  to  our  cities  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $38  billion,  for  1970.  Later 
Information  indicates  a  new  total  ap- 
proaching $43  billion. 

This  includes  aU  types  of  assistance  In 
the  form  of  loans,  grants,  guarantys, 
and  other  commitments. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  acted 
and  is  acting  decisively  in  a  substantial 
way  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  was  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  legislation  affecting 
our  cities  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress—and the  Housing  Act  of  1968  was 
only  the  last  of  many  such  acts. 

Assistance  to  our  cities  has  doubled 
in  the  last  6  years. 

It  is  true  that  our  cities  continue  to 
be  beset  with  problems  as  population 
pressures  mounts— but  it  is  just  as  true 
lihat  money  and  appropriations  alone 
will  not  solve  these  problems. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  main  thrust 
for  solution  must  come  from  the  commu- 
nities themselves.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  resources— and  this 
bill  provides  substantial  resources— but 
there  must  be  cooperative  assistance 
from  local  government,  business,  and  in- 
dustry in  addition  to  taxpayers'  dollars. 
A  major  source  of  new  funding  Is  going 
to  provide  housing  for  lower  income 
families. 

The  four  basic  low-rent  housing  pro- 
grams are: 

Public  housing:  Ahnost  1  million  units 
built  or  approved  to  date  at  annual  cost 
of  more  than  $654  million.  Another  $150  - 
000.000  contract  authority  for  annual 
contributions  becomes  available  in  1970. 
The  payments  on  the  new  authority  will 
require  up  to  $6,000,000,000  in  appropria- 
tions, eventually. 

Rent  supplements:  More  than  103- 
000  units  built  or  approved  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $72  million.  The  bill  adds  $50  - 
000,000  annual  contract  authority  The 
total  cost  of  this  is  $2  billion. 

And  the  two  new  housing  mortgage 
credit  programs  of  Interest  subsidies  for 
low  rent  units. 

Homeownership  assistance— section 
235  of  Housing  Act  of  1968:  More  than 
32,000  units  built  or  approved  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $25  million.  An  increase  of 
$40  to  $50  million  annual  contract  au- 
thority is  pending  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bUl,  and  $80  million  more  is 
in  this  bill. 

oo?®"**^    assistance    program— section 
236:  More  than  29.000  units  built  or  ap- 
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proved  at  an  annual  cost  of  $25  million. 
An  hicrease  of  $40  to  $50  million  is  also 
pending  for  this  program  in  a  supple- 
mental bill  and  another  $70  million  in- 
crease is  proposed  by  the  committee 

The  amounts  we  appropriated  for  tliese 
programs  generaUy  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  30  to  40  years  to  get  the  estimated 
total  cost  or  commitment. 

The  current  annual  contract  author- 
izations for  the  programs  through  1969 
will  be  $856,250,000. 

When  multiplied  by  30  to  40  years  the 
results  are  multi-biUion-doUar  expendi- 
tures for  low- income  housing. 

Let  me  repeat,  $856,250,000  will  be  the 
amount  of  expenditures  for  commit- 
ments annually  for  low-income  housing 
presently  authorized  through  1969 

The  budget  for  1970  proposes  an  addi- 
tional  $450  million  in  annual  contract 
authority  for  low  income  housing  pro- 
grams, including  $150  million  in  new  au- 
thority becoming  available  for  public 
housing.  f»»iii. 

HUD  estimates  that  the  approximate 
^'^^  of  the  new  commitment  for  1970 
wiJJ  range  from  a  minimum  of  $7,500 
million  to  a  maximum  of  $17  billion  in 
future  years  as  annual  contract  pay- 
ments  are  provided. 

■Hie  total  cost  of  the  additions  In- 

oi'ilf.^,.^  *^^  ^^"  ^"  ^  between  $6  and 
§13  biUion. 

In  addition  to  these  commitments  of 
annual  contract  authorities  for  these  four 
basic  housing  programs.  Congress  has 
approved  loan  and  grant  assistance  for 
below  the  market  interest  rate  loans 
under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  and  financing  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  or  handicapped  under  section 
^OZ  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  as 
amended,  for  a  total  of  almost  150,000 
units— with  a  total  cost  of  more  than 
1^2  billion  dollars. 

In  addition,  appropriations  to  date  for 
many  other  urban  programs  include  the 
following : 

Grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
totaling  $530  million. 

Grants   for  comprehensive  planning 
totaling  $235  million. 

Grants  for  open  space  lands  for  parks 
totahng  $300,577,000. 

Planning  advances  for  public  works 
totaling  $83  million. 

Loans  for  construction  of  public  facili- 
ties totaling  $563  million. 

Grants  for  demonstration  housing  to- 
taling $12.8  million. 

Grants  for  urban  renewal  programs  to- 
taling more  than  $5  billion. 

The  original  budget  for  HUD  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  was  for 
$4,744,608,000  and  the  Nixon  revised 
budget  reduced  this  amount  to  $2,042,- 

The  committee  is  recommending  total 
appropriations  of  $1,658,326,000  for  all 
programs  of  HUD  for  the  next  year,  plus 
a  commitment  for  contract  authority  for 
payments  up  to  $13.2  billion. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  revised  budget  estimates  re- 
sults from  deletion  of  advanced  funding 
of  $2.5  billion  dollars  for  urban  renewal 
and  the  model  cities  programs  for  1971. 

We  have  provided  for  this  advance 
funding  In  the  past  to  assure  orderly  and 
efficient  planning  of  these  projects. 
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TTiese  so-called  reductions  are  in  real- 
ity paper  savings — bookkeeping  savings. 

The  claim  that  these  bookkeeping  and 
funding  delays  are  actually  "savings"  is 
simply  an  effort  to  make  a  "show"  of  sav- 
ings rather  than  a  saAings  of  substance. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  report — page 
18 — we  are  recommending  a  simplifica- 
tion and  consolidation  of  scrnie  of  the 
various  HUD  programs. - 

Secretary  Romney  has  indicated  that 
a  number  of  consolidations  are  under- 
way. 

I  repeat  again,  the  four  principal  low- 
income  housing  programs  are  public 
housing,  which  we  have  had  for  almost 
35  years — the  rent  supplement  program, 
which  is  a  private  enterprise  approach 
to  public  housing,  as  the  properties  re- 
main on  the  tax  rolls  and  are  nm  by 
private  business,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  two  mortgage  interest 
subsidy  programs,  homeownership — sec- 
tion 235 — and  rental  housing  assistance, 
section  236. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILrTIES 

Concerning  other  programs  adminis- 
tered by  HUD  such  as  the  neighborhood 
facilities  program  which  provides  for 
grants  covering  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  faciUtles,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $40  million — a  reduction  of  $5 
mUlion  from  the  amended  budget. 

ALASKA   HOUSING 

For  Alaska  housing  the  committee  is 
recommending  the  full  budget  amount  of 
$1  million. 

REHABILITATION  LOANS 

For  rehabilitation  loans  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $45  million  which  is 
$5  million  below  the  budget  request. 

PLANNING  GRANTS 

For  comprehensive  planning  grants 
for  States  and  metropolitan  areas,  the 
budget  request  is  $60  million,  and  the 
committee  is  recommending  $50  mil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  $10  million — which 
we  think  will  amply  take  care  of  the 
estimated  grants  for  1970. 

NEW  TOWNS — NEW  COMMtTNITIES  AND  CITIES 

In  the  new  community  assistance  pro- 
gram, testimony  indicates  that  HUD  has 
some  27  proposals — 27  prospects — for  the 
building  of  completely  new  cities — cities 
like  Reston,  Va.,  or  Columbia,  Md..  for 
example. 

This  is  a  new  program,  and  we  recom- 
mended $2,500,000  of  the  $5  million  budg- 
eted to  stimulate  private  builders  in  this 
connection. 

OPEN    SPACE 

For  the  open  space  land  program,  the 
committee  is  recommending  $75  million 
of  the  $85  miUion  recommended — a  cut 
of  SIO  million.  This  continues  the  1969 
level  of  funding. 

These  are  50-50  matching  grants — 
Federal  and  local. 

WATEK   AND   SEWER 

For  the  grants  for  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  the  committee  has  approved  the 
full  $135  million  requested. 

In  this  program  there  is  a  $15  million 
carryover  balance  which  will  give  HUD 
a  $150  million  program  level  for  water 
and  sewer  grants. 

T7RBAN    RENEWAL 

The  original  budget  request  for  lurban 
renewal  was  $1,500  million  including  $250 


millioD  additional  funding  for  197C  and 
$1,250  million  advanced  funding  for  1971. 

The  advanced  funding  proposal  was 
deleted  by  the  Nixon  amended  budget. 

The  siun  of  $750  million  was  provided 
In  the  bill  last  year  so  this  amount  is 
available  for  1970. 

The  committee  recommended  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  which  will  provide 
$850  million  for  urban  renewal  programs 
in  1970. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that 
HUD  has  a  carryover  reserve  balance  es- 
timated at  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  urban  renewal  fimds — to  be  exact  $1,- 
502,455,000,  and  contract  authority  on 
projects  imderway  of  $3  billion,  so  the 
total  unexpended  balance  of  control 
authority  is  about  $4.5  billion.  So  this 
program  will  be  generously  funded. 

MODEL    CITIES 

Concerning  the  model  cities  program, 
we  all  know  that  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  enhance  the  existing  capabil- 
ity of  local  governments  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  blighted  and  decayed  neighbor- 
hoods that  need  upgrading. 

A  total  of  150  cities  are  participating  in 
this  program. 

The  Department  makes  grants  to  pay 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  planning 
and  developing  model  city  programs. 

These  are  followed  by  supplemental 
grants  to  carry  out  approved  model  cities 
programs. 

The  original  budget  proposed  $1,250 
million  advance  funding  for  1971. 

However,  the  Nixon  budget  has  cut  out 
the  full  amoimt  recommended  for  ad- 
vanced funding. 

The  revised  budget  has  also  changed 
the  formula  whereby  the  urban  renewal 
programs  within  the  model  cities  are 
handled  under  the  regular  urban  re- 
newal program. 

With  the  advanced  funding  elimi- 
nated— the  budget  recommendation  was 
$675  million.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending $500  million  for  model  cities — 
a  further  reduction  of  $175  million. 

Some  of  the  cities  are  taking  longer 
than  originally  anticipated  to  develop 
sound  plans. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  very  substantial 
carryover  balance  of  unobligated  funds 
in  the  model  cities  program.  None  of  the 
$312,500,000  appropriated  last  year  for 
model  cities  has  yet  been  obligated, 
making  a  total  of  $812,500,000  that  can 
be  used  in  1970. 

TTRBAN  TECHNOLOGY  AND  RESEARCH 

Let  me  mention  two  other  programs 
of  HUD — urban  technology  and  research 
and  fair  housing. 

The  budget  proposed  an  appropriation 
of  $30  million  for  urban  research. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $25 
mUlion  which  is  $5  million  below  the  re- 
vised budget  request. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
research  assistance  for  HUD  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  last  year. 

FAIR    HOUSING    AND    EQUAL    OPPORTUNITT 
PROGRAMS 

Concerning  the  fair  housing  and  equal 
opportunity  programs,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $3 
million. 

This  is  a  cut  of  $7,500,000  from  the 
budget  estimate. 


However,  the  appropriation  represents 
a  50-percent  increase  over  the  amoimt 
provided  last  year. 

I  would  point  out  that  other  depart- 
ments si'ch  as  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  concerned  with  fair 
housing,  and  this  program  is  mushroom- 
ing and  growing  fast  and  the  committee 
feels  that  the  50-percent  increase  should 
be  sufficient. 

There  are  other  programs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  HUD. 

However,  I  have  attempted  to  high- 
light the  major  ones. 

In  summary,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $1,658,326,000  in  appropriations 
for  HUD  for  1970.  There  is  also  provided 
new  contract  authority  for  payments 
that  would  require  up  to  $13  billion  in 
future  years.  This  is  part  of  the  large 
Federal  commitment  to  programs  going 
into  our  cities  that  approaches  $43  bil- 
hon,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Altogether  the  bill  provides  $14.907,- 
089,000 — a  cut  and  reduction  of  $473,- 
324,600  from  the  revised  budget  and  $3,- 
290,583,000  from  the  original  budget 
submitted. 

This  bill  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  thoroughly  considered.  Its  passage 
is  essential  to  assure  the  continued  op- 
erations and  services  of  some  20  agencies 
of  Government  which  affect  the  lives  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenriessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  $1,502  million  carryover, 
that  really  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  not 
a  carryover  at  all. 

The  $1,502  million  is  not  legally  com- 
mitted, but  it  is  a  reservation  which  has 
been  made.  As  soon  as  a  community 
comes  in  and  files  an  application  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  there  is  an  immediate 
reservation  of  a  grant  made  to  that  com- 
munity. The  gentleman  knows  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  _ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  But 
there  is  a  $4.9  bilUon  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram underway.  HUD  is  converting  this 
program  into  incremental  funding,  pro- 
viding the  amount  required  on  a  yearly 
bfl,sis 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  a  statement  the  gentleman 
made  with  reference  to  the  $1.5  billion 
carryover.  That  figure  is  not  correct. 
That  $1.5  billion  is  already  reserved  for 
programs  that  are  ongoing  programs, 
where  applications  have  been  approved. 
One  would  expect  that  the  cities  whose 
applications  have  been  approved  would 
believe  that  the  Government  would  ful- 
fill its  commitment  and  that  there  would 
be  money  provided,  and  that  as  their 
plans  are  approved  the  money  would  be 
available  to  them  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  carryover;  it  is 
a  reservation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  the  advance  fund- 
ing proposed  in  the  original  budget  for 
urban  renewal  was  deleted  by  the  Nixon 
budget? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  wels  an  advance 
funding  off  $1,250  million,  which  was 
deleted. 
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Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  There  is  $750 
million  in  advance  funding  for  1970 
which  was  provided  last  year,  and  $100 
miUion  in  this  bill,  which  is  $850  million 
new  and  fresh  money  for  urban  renewal, 
besides  the  imexpended  amount. 

Mr.    BOLAND.    That    is    true.    The 
amount  appropriated  in  1969  was  $750 
million    for    the    advance    funding    for 
1970.  There  was  $312.5  milhon  add-on 
for  urban  renewal,  and  that  brings  it  to 
$1  billion  something.  Then  there  was  $1  - 
060  million.  Then  there  was  $18  mil- 
lion carryover  from  1968  to  1969.  So  the 
total  amount  made  available  for  urban 
renewal  in  1969  was  $1,080  million,  and 
we  are  making  less  available  this  year.  I 
do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do  that.  That 
Is  precisely  why  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment.  At  least  this  year  they  are 
entitled  to  as  much  as  last  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  EVIT;s  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  jJONAS.  The  facts  are  that  HUD 
has  on.  hand  previously  appropriated 
funds,  unspent,  for  urban  renewal  of 
$4,922,564,000,  of  which  $1,502,445,000 
has  not  even  been  obligated,  but  it  is  on 
their  books  as  being  reserved. 

Did  not  the  witnesses  testify  before 
our  committee  that  as  they  moved  from 
6  or  8  or  9  years  of  planned  urban  re- 
newal development  to  the  1-year  incre- 
mental funding  they  would  expect  to  re- 
coup substantial  amounts  of  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  reserved  funds,  as  they  move  to 
that  1 -year  program? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Part  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  says  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  an  opportunity  to  recoup, 
I  think,  as  the  program  continues  on, 
but  the  recoupment— really  the  fallout- 
is  not  very  heavy. 

It  is  Jess  than  20  percent,  according 
to  the  testimony  which  the  gentleman 
adduced,  according  to  his  own  question- 
ing in  the  committee.  So  real'y  what  can 
be  recouped  is  not  very  sufficient.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  $1.5  billion  is  really 
not  legally  committed.  You  are  not  legal- 
ly bound  to  pay  it,  although  you  are 
morally  bound  to  pay  it,  because  there 
is  an  obligation  to  let  the  communities 
know  when  their  applications  have  been 
approved  and  when  the  reservations  are 
made  and  the^r  plans  are  made  and  are 
coming  in  that  if  the  plans  are  approved 
the  money  ought  to  be  there  to  pay  for 
It.  It  IS  precisely  how  this  program  has 
been  carried  out  over  the  years,  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  change  it  under 
this  administration. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Secre- 
tary of  this  Department  is  considering 
some  changes,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  There  was  a  major  revision 
when  they  faUed  to  come  in  with  new 
funding. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  there  will  be  $850 
mUhon  new  funds  available  for  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true.  But  we 
ought  to  give  them  another  $100  mUUon 
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and  even  with  that  they  will  have  less 
money  to  spend  in  1970  than  they  have 
in  1969. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  only  one  program  here  of  more 
than  70  programs  in  HUD.  No  one  wants 
to  hurt  their  programs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  committee  has  been 
very  generous  and  you  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  .Carohna  have  been 
magnificent  in  funding  all  of  their  pro- 
grams, but  here  I  think  we  are  making  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  now  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMo),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolakd). 
I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  that 
we  do  not  damage  a  very  good  program 
and  one  which  has  been  very  popular 
throughout  the  years  with  many  of  our 
cities  and  which  has  done  very  effective 
work.  This  is  the  urban  renewal  program 
We  have  to  be  careful  when  we  speak  of 
carryovers  or  unexpended  or  unobligated 
funds  that  we  speak  very  carefully   be- 
cause all  of  us  who  have  had  dealings 
with  HUD  know  that  most  of  their  funds 
are  reserved  and  they  are  reserved  for 
long  periods  of  time,  until  the  city  comes 
m  with  a  complete  application  and  is  In 
a  position  to  ask  for  the  funds.  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  talk  about  expendi- 
tures. Most  of  the  funds  are  money  ap- 
propriated in  prior  years  and  upon  which 
our  cities  are  desperately  depending  We 
have  to  make  certain  that  these  funds 
are  available  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
Mr.  Chairman;  that  is,  in  the  same  area 
of  urban  renewal  where  we  cut  out  ad- 
vanced funding  you  will  recall  several 
years    ago    the    Congress    brought    the 
funding  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
imder  the  direct  appropriation  method. 
We  avoided  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  that  we  had  in  the  past  under 
the  contract  authority-type  of  funding 
At  that  time  we  did  work  out  a  gentle- 
men's agreement  that  we  would  have 
advanced  funding  for  a  year  m  advance 
so  that  the  cities  could  properly  plan  in 
advance,  and  so  that  HUD  could  properly 
plan  with  the  cities  on  a  2-year  basis 
Now  we  are  cutting  it  out,  and  I  believe 
It  IS  a  mistake,  and  I  think  it  wiU  mean 
that  cities  viriU  not  have  the  certainty  in 
their  future  planning  and  thus  we  will 
hurt  this  program 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  addressing  Iiimself  to  an  admin- 
istration proposal.  As  I  said  earlier,  this 
IS  cutting  out  the  urban  renewal  ad- 
vanced funding.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

If  the  gentleman  is  using  too  much  of 
his  time,  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  him  some 
of  mine. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from   North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  we  are  on  urban  re- 
newal I  think  the  Record  ought  to  be  as 
clear  as  we  can  make  it. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  we  have  been 
talking  about  here  for  the  last  10  min- 
uates.  we  are  obligated  at  some  date  in 


the  future  to  appropriate  money  to  liqui- 
date  $3,005,500,000  of  used  contract  au- 
thority  that  HUD  used  before  we  closed 
the  back  door  to  It.  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  at  some  future 
date  this  money  will  have  to  ho 
appropriated. 

It  is  part  of  this  program.  This  is  not 
a  miniscule  program,  this  is  one  of  tlie 
biggest  programs  the  Government  has 
and  here  is  about  $10  billion  of  funds 
that  have  already  been  made  available  to 
HUD. 

May  I  make  one  other  comment,  and 
then  I  will  stop.  I  have  the  latest  figures 
furnished  us,  dated  March  31,  1969,  from 
HUD,  In  which  they  provide  their  unre- 
served balance.  I  know  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  reserved  funds  and  obli- 
gated f  imds. 

You  can  legally  obligate  funds  when 
you  sign  a  contract  and  write  it  down 
on  the  book  as  being  obhgated,  but  when 
we  talk  about  unobligated  balances  the 
answer  is  always  made  that  'Well  we 
have  a  lot  of  reservations  that  have'  not 
become  formal  obligations"— but  the  un- 
reserved balance  as  of  March  31,  1969 
for  urban  renewal,  according  to  HUD's 
own  statement,  is  $807,163,001  31 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  record  to 
show  what  we  are  doing  in  urban  re- 
newal, and  how  much  unspent,  unobli- 
gated  and  unreserved  funds  we  have  on 
hand— and  if  there  is  any  slowdown  in 
the  program,  do  not  blame  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  The  blame  should 
be  placed  on  HUD,  if  anybody  Is  to  be 
blamed  for  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVII>7S  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because,  like  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
have   spoken   previously,    I   have   been 
deeply  concerned  by  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made;  mainly,  the  cut  of  $150  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  and  the  cut  relat- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  Fair  Housing. 
I  asked  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ur- 
ban Renewal  and  Housing  Assistance, 
Mr.  Cox,  for  some  figures  and  for  some 
information.  What  he  told  me  was  this: 
That  with  the  $750  million  in  advance 
funding,  and  with  the  funds  obhgated 
earlier,  and  the  $100  mUUon  which  you 
make  available  for  urban  renewal,  you 
liave  a  total  of  $850  million,  instead  of 
what  the  administration  asked  for  In  its 
revised  budget  of  $1  billion;  that  is.  $750 
million  m  advance  funding  and  $250  mil- 
lion. 

This  means  you  will  have  reduced  the 
amount  that  will  be  available  for  new 
urban  renewal  projects  and  for  new 
neighborhood  development  programs  in 
all  cities  in  the  coimtry,  including  the 
model  cities,  from  $275  million  down  to 
$125  million. 

They  tell  me  that  this  sum  is  just  not     ' 
enough  to  meet  the  priority  needs  of  the 
program,  and  especially  the  model  cities 
as  well  as  to  fund  new  NDP  programs. 

Now,  I  was  intrigued  to  listen  to  the 
discussion  a  few  minutes  ago  about  all 
this  money  that  Is  available  for  these 
programs,  and  the  reservations  of  money. 
I  had  a  pretty  painful  experience  of  my 
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own  in  this  regard  a  few  days  ago.  My 
own  community  had  obtained  a  capital 
grant  reservation  of  $3.7  million  back  in 
1967.  Then  at  the  urging  and  upon  the 
advice  of  the  people  down  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  September  of  last  year  they  went 
along  with  the  idea  that  they  ought  to 
convert  into  the  so-called  neighborhood 
development  program,  and  they  did. 
They  converted  their  program,  and  then 
they  asked  just  for  $1.7  miUion  instead 
of  $3.8  million,  and  guess  what?  There 
Is  no  money.  There  Is  no  money  there  to 
fund  this  particular  neighborhood  devel- 
opment program. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  cuts  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Is  talking  about,  but  I  do  know  what 
the  officials  have  told  us.  They  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  generous  appro- 
priations all  through  the  programs  that 
we  have  provided  here. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  further  Informed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  that  there  are  some  95 
new  applications  which  represent  some 
$110  million,  and  how  are  they  going  to 
fund  those  out  of  the  $125  million? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  respond  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  What 
I  am  saying  to  you  is — they  have  $1.5 
billion  in  contract  authority  which  is  not 
obligated.  Actually,  they  have  $5  billion 
in  undispersed  funds.  They  can  recoup 
from  the  $1,500  miUion  the  money  they 
will  need  to  take  care  of  these  NDP  pro- 
grams when  they  convert  from  long- 
range  planning  to  1-year  incremental 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  programs,  but  let  me  summarize  by 
saying  again  that  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending  $1,658,326,000  in  new  fund- 
ing for  HUD.  plus  contract  authority, 
which  could  result  in  expenditures  of 
$13.5  billion. 

The  bill  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  its  passage  is  essential.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  committee  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  quite  concerned  about  our  space 
program,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  concerned. 

As  the  gentleman  said  earlier,  for  the 
past  4  years  we  have  cut  approximately 
$500  million  each  year  and  on  a  number 
of  budgets  this  year. 

I  think  a  very  important  statement 
was  made  to  the  gentleman's  committee 
in  hearings  where  Dr.  Payne  said  that 
anything  less  than  $3.8  billion  or  $3.9 
billion  was  a  golng-out-of-business  type 
of  decision  in  program  areas  that  are 
valuable  and  \'ital  to  the  overall  position 
of  the  United  States. 

This  year  NASA  asked  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  $4.6  billion,  then  $4.2  bil- 
lion and  they  finally  were  given  $3.7 
billion. 


The  authorizing  committee  authorized 
$3,966  billion.  Your  committee  is  appro- 
priatUig  $3,696  billion. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  special  task  force  to 
study  our  space  program.  That  report 
will  not  be  in  until  late  in  the  year  in 
September  or  October. 

I  wonder  what  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  if  his  task  force  comes 
in  and  says  that  we  have  appropriated 
not  enough  money  and  we  are  In  a  golng- 
out-of-business  type  thing  so  far  as  the 
space  program  is  concerned. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  his  at- 
titude would  be  toward  a  supplemental 
appropriation  if  the  administration 
asked  for  more? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  this  is  not  in  a  going-out-of- 
business  type  of  situation  nor  are  we  ap- 
proaching that. 

This  bill  carries  $3,696  billion  new 
money  for  space  activities.  We  think  this 
will  provide  an  outstanding  program  for 
the  United  States. 

As  I  said  earlier,  nobody  has  said  any- 
thing about  drastically  cutting  the  space 
program,  especially  in  view  of  the  moon 
landing  shot  which  is  scheduled  for  next 
month.  So  there  has  been  very  minor 
changes  in  the  space  program  request. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  set  himself  up  as 
a  greater  authority  than  Dr.  Payne  as  to 
what  our  space  program  is? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  think  the 
members  of  our  committee  have  lived 
with  this  for  15  years,  and  we  have  some 
knowledge  about  the  space  program,  as 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  other 
members  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Our  committee 
has  been  living  with  it  for  10  years  and 
I  think  we  conducted  hearings  over  10 
times  the  hearings  of  your  committee 
and  our  committee  just  does  not  agree 
with  that  when  there  were  only  52  votes 
against  our  $3.9  billion. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  I  respect  his  study  and 
his  advocacy  of  the  space  program.  No 
one  wants  to  do  anything  to  impair  the 
space  proprram.  I  said  in  my  statement 
that  the  $18.5  million  cut  Is  minor  com- 
pared to  the  the  total  provided  for  space 
activities. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentle- 
man answer  my  question? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Certainly  we 
will  look  sympathetically  upon  a  state- 
ment from  any  official  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Texas  sticks  around  for  the  reading  of 
the  bill.  I  understand  an  amendment  may 
be  offered  to  take  another  $100  million 
out  of  it.  I  think  we  will  do  pretty  well 
to  have  this  bill  stand  up  as  it  is  written. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  understand 


the  gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  offer 
the  amendment  is  not  going  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Very  good.  I 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  no  amendments  will 
be  offered.  We  have  a  good  bill,  and  it 
ought  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  asking 
for  support  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Caliiomia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  the  sub- 
committee on  its  knowledge.  I  think  it 
was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  a  group  of  committees,  and  it  is  run 
by  a  group  of  committees. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  matter  of  funding,  and  I 
think  there  is  room  for  many  points  of 
view  in  arriving  at  a  proper  amovmt.  We 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can.  I  would  hope 
that  we  are  as  able  to  fix  upon  the  proper 
appropriation  as  your  committee  is  in 
the  matter  of  determining  what  it  re- 
gards as  the  proper  authorization.  These 
are  difficult  decisions. 

Mr.   MILLER  of  California.   Perhaps 


you  are 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  And  I  in- 
clude my  friend  in  that  statement.  Let 
me  say  to  my  friend  that  we  approved 
the  exact  figure  which  his  committee 
recommended  for  administrative  opera- 
tions. This  is  an  area  in  which  there  has 
always  been  complaint,  the  number  of 
jobs  and  employees.  We  approved  in  this 
bill  the  exact  figure  which  the  Space 
Committee  recommended  for  general  ad- 
ministrative operations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  So  we  are  on 
the  same  wavelength. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  accept  a  few 
more  of  our  recommendations.  I  under- 
stand the  pres.sure  he  is  under.  I  imder- 
stand  also  the  great  knowledge  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  think 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, though  it  has  dealt  with  this 
problem  5  years  less  than  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  recognized  authority. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  does 
have  a  little  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  For  which 
we  have  great  respect. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  goes 
right  back  to  you,  my  friend,  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wym.\n).  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  merely  want  to  observe 
that  the  reduction  from  the  budget 
figure  for  the  NASA  appropriation  has 
been  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  I 
think  that  is  coming  pretty  close  to  full 
funding  and  I  really  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  or 
the  gentlemsm  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  have  vahd  cause  for  complaint. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend,  the 
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gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pul- 
ton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  is  that  agency  ac- 
tions combined  with  the  legislative  ac- 
tions of  the  Science  Committee,  have 
reduced  the  budget  of  NASA  by  $1  bil- 
lion since  1968.  Thld  represents  $500  mil- 
lion each  year.  We  have  done  the  job, 
along  with  your  A];H>roprlations  Commit- 
tee and  subcommittee. 

In  fact.  If  one  looks  at  the  overall  his- 
tory of  the  NASA  budget  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  this  year's  budget  is  at  the 
lowest  level  since  1964.  The  agency  re- 
quests have  declined  frran  a  peak  of  $5,- 
712,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  this 
year's  low  of  $3,715,327,000.  a  decline  of 
almost  $2.0  billion  in  Just  7  years.  Annual 
authorization  enacted  by  the  House  has 
declined  from  a  peak  of  $5,350,800,000  in 
fiscal  year  1964  to  this  year's  level  of  $3,- 
966,377,000  which  represents  a  reduction 
In  annual  authorization  levels  of  almost 
$1.4  biUlon. 

Appropriations  have  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  $5,250,000,000  to  a  recommended 
low  this  year  of  $3,696,983,000,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  level  of  appropria- 
tions of  over  $1.5  billion. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  viable  and 
progressive  space  program,  we  cannot 
permit  the  level  of  effort  to  continue  its 
downward  trend.  The  program  must  level 
off  and  the  Congress  must  see  to  it  that 
a  stabilized  level  of  effort  is  put  forth. 
This  is  necessary  to  assure  that  our  Na- 
tion maintains  Its  forward  progress,  and 
in  fact  its  preeminence  In  space. 

Likewise  we  should  review  the  chro- 
nology of  this  year's  program.  President 
Johnson's  budget  request  for  space  in 
fiscal  year  1970  was  $3,760,527,000.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  amended  budget  request 
was  $3,715,527,000.  The  amount  passed 
by  the  House  for  new  authorization  on 
June  10  was  $3,966,377,000.  We  now  have 
before  us  a  recommended  level  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1970  of  $3,696.- 
983.000. 

Consequently  there  is  a  difference  of 
$269,394,000  between  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  House  and  the  amount  now 
imder  consideration  for  appropriations. 
I  should  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
as  a  result  of  my  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  early  this  month  on  the 
NASA  authorization  bill.  $327,070,000  in 
prior  years'  authorization  was  cut  from 
the  obligational  authority  available  to 
NASA.  So,  there  have  been  severe  reduc- 
tions to  the  space  program  already. 

Another  point  about  it -is  this:  The 
military  space  budget  is  not  being  re- 
duced. The  military,  on  both  space  and 
aeronautics  research,  is  Increasing  its 
level  for  these  activities  by  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  this  year.  So  while  the 
NASA  level  is  going  down,  the  military 
is  going  up. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  DOD  have  requested  a  net 
Increase  of  over  $515  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  over  that  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  astronautical  space  and  re- 
search and  development  programs.  That 
means  something.  Going  to  up  it  a  half 
billion  dollars,  when  NASA  is  reducing 
Its  budget. 


In  fact,  in  space  they  are  reporting  a 
net  Increase  of  more  than  $128  million 
alone  in  the  military  space  programs  as 
well  as  a  net  rise  of  $387  million  in  aero- 
nautical research  and  development. 

One  other  point  is  this:  The  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  has  been  canceled 
by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  There  is  $300  million  worth  of 
Gemini  equipment,  that  is.  the  two-man 
NASA  spacecraft  equipment,  that  has 
been  transferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  have  another  minute? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  NASA 
is  going  to  have  to  absorb  the  expenses 
of  Air  Force  astronauts  and  the  equip- 


ment being  released  by  the  Air  Force 
as  well  as  all  of  the  maintenance  and 
repair  expenses  associated  with  the  MOL 
program.  The  cost  of  this  will  be  in  ex- 
cess  of  $100  million  Just  to  protect  the 
$300  million  worth  of  investment.  I  hope 
it  will  be  remembered  that  this  event 
has  taken  place  very  recently  and  the 
actions  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  authorizing  committee 
did  not  take  this  transfer  into  account 
We  probably  will  be  back  here  again 
with  further  requests  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  costs  that  will  accrue  to 
NASA  as  a  result  of  the  transfer. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Tennessee 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

I  request  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  If  a  complete 
chronology  of  actions  taken  to  date  on 
the  fiscal  year  1970  NASA  program  were 
made  available.  I  insert  a  simunary  at 
this  point: 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  AND  APPROPRIATION-BUDGET  LEVEL  COMPARISONS  (NEW 

OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY) 

(In  thouundsoldollirsi 


Initial 


Program 


raquKt 


Amended 
budget 
request 


Committee 
action 


Recommended 
authorization 


Research  and  development: 
Manned  space  flight: 

Apollo       Jl,651,100 

Space  flight  operatioiu 236,627 

Advanced  missions. 2.500 

SubtoUI(MSF) 1. 890, 227 

Space  science  and  applications: 

Physics  and  astronomy 119  600 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 146,800 

Bioscienee 32.400 

Space  applications 135.'800 

Launch  vehicle  procurement 124,200 

Subtotal  (SSA) 558  800 

Sustaining  university  program 9,000 

Advanced  research  and  technology: 

Space  vehicle  systems 30,000 

Electronics  systems 35  000 

Human  factor  systems 23.600 

Basic  research 21.400 

Space    power   and    electric    propulsion' 

systems 39  900 

Nuclear  rockets 36.'500 

Chemical  propulsion 25  lOO 

Aeronautical  vehicles 78,900 

Subtotal  (ART) 290  400 

Tracldng  and  data  acquisition 298,' 000 

Technology  utilization 5,000 

Total,  R.  &  D 3,051,427 

Construction  ot  facilities: 

Electronics  Research  Center 8  088 

Goddard  Space  flight  Center '670 

J.  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 12  500 

Langley  Research  Center 4  767 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 1  750 

Wallops  Station 500 

Various  locations [  *  26,425 

Facility  planning  and  design "['.'.  3)500 

Total,  construction  ot  facilities 58,200 

Research  and  program  management: 

Manned  space  flight.  $307,450 

Space  science  and  applications ""  88053 

Advanced  research  and  technology 195,600 

Headquarters 59,797 

Total,  R.  &  P.M 650.900 

Recapitulation: 

Research  and  development 3,051  427 

Construction  of  facilities '  58|200 

Research  and  program  management '.  650]  900 

Grand  total 3, 760, 527 


$1,691,100 

225.627 

2.500 


+$75, 700 
+129.200 


1.919.227         +204.900        2.124.127 


117,600 
138,800 
20,400 
128,400 
112,600 


-5,000 
-7,000 
+7,000 
+10,000 
+1,600 


112,600 
131,800 
27,400 
138,400  . 
114,200  . 


517,800 
9,000 


+6,600 


524,400 
9,000 


27,500 
33,550 
22,100 
20.250 

36,950 
36,500 
22,850 
77.700 


+2,500 

+  1,450 
+1,500 
+1.150 

+2.950 

+13.500 

+5,250 

+3,200 


30,000 
35,000 
23,600 
21.400 

39,900 
50,000 
28.100 
80,900 


277.400 

278,000 

5,000 


+31,500 
+15,000 


308,900 

293,000 

5,000 


3,006,427         +258,000        3,264,427 


8,088 

670 

12,500 

4.767 

1.750 

500 

26.425 

3.500 


8,088 

670 

12,500 

4.767 

1.750 

500 

26.425 

3.500 


58.200 


58.200 


$307,450 

88,053 

195,600 

59.797 


-$3,450 

"-i,"766" 
-2.000 


$304,000 

88,053 

193,900 

57.797 


650.900 


-7.150 


643.750 


3.006.427 

58.200 

650,900 


+258.000 

■"■-7;i56" 


3.264.427 

58.200 

643.750 


3.715.527         +250.850        3,966.377 


House  Ap> 

propriahoni 

Committee 

action 


$1,766.800 

354.827  

2.500 


$3,000,000 


12,300 
0 


53,233 


643.750 


3.000,000 

53,233 

643,750 


3,696,983 
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Likewise,  I  consider  that  my  colleagues 
shoiild  be  apprized  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  amended  budget 
and  as  compared  to  the  level  of  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  table  reflecting  these  com- 
parisons. 

FUcal  year  1970  NASA  budget 

The  budget  guidelines  from  the  prevlotu 
Administration  were.  In  effect,  that  NASA 
should  submit  estimates  for  a  m^nlmxim 
program  for  continuing  on- going  programs, 


BUDGET  LEVEL  COMPARISONS 
In  mllllonsi 


Fiscal  year 

1970  budget 

estimates 


Apollo $1,691.1 

Space  flight  operations '  343. 1 

Advanced  missions 2.5 

Physicsand  astronomy 117.6 

Lunar  and  planetary 138. 8 

Bioseiance - 20.4 

Space  applications 12S.4 

Launch  vehicle  procurement 112.6 

Sustaining  university  program 9. 0 

Basic  research 20.25 

Space  vehicle  systems 27. 5 

Electronic  systems 33.55 

Human  factors  systems 22. 1 

Space  power  and  electric  propulsion  systems 36.95 

Nuclear  rockets 36.5 

Chemical  propulsion 22.85 

Aeronautical  vehicles 77. 7 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 278.0 

Technology  utilization 5.0 

Total,  R.  &  D 

Research  and  program  management 

Construction  of  facilities .... 

Totol,  NASA 3,833.0 


$4.2  billion 
level 


$1,777.5 

403.1 

7.5 

149.5 

138.8 

47.1 

161.8 

128.0 

39.0 

20.6 

30.9 

38.2 

24.2 

41.0 

36.5 

35.6 

100.5 

310. 3 

5.0 


3,123.9 

J  3, 495.1 

>644.1 

79.2 

J  3, 949. 3 

>  665.0 

83.2 

3,000.0 

650.9 

643,750.0 

58.2 

53.233.0 

4,218.4 


Include  only  new  starts  or  extensions  con-  Astronautics  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
sldered  absolutely  essential,  and  wherever  priations  Committee.  This  program  has 
possible,  defer  new  programs  and  leave  the  jjggj^  g^j.  gj^  average  of  $500  million  a 
decisions  to  the  new  AdmlnUtratlon.  The  ^^      ^ggg  ^^  maintain  a  balanced 

amoimt  requested  under  these  guidelines  ■:„„„„  „w^,.o,„  or>  ohsninto  minimum  nf 
was  $4.2  bmion.  in  addition  NASA  did  pres-  l^^o  P^oTi's  ^LSfrS  to  maSro jJ 
ent  to  the  Bureau  estimates  of  a  program  $3,708,377^000  is  requireo  to  maintain  our 
necessary  to  move  this  nation  toward  a  post-  options.  This  budget  only  holds  the  ime 
tlon  of  world  leadership  in  space  and  aero-  for  our  space  program.  Major  decisions 
nautlcs.  These  estimates  totalled  about  $4.7  by  the  administration  on  space  are  being 
billion.  "Hie  table  below  reflects  NASA's  re-  developed  by  the  President's  Sjiace  Task 
quest  in  comparison  with  that  allowed  In  Force  The  Department  of  Dsfense  has 
President  Nixon's  FT  1970  Budget  after  his  canceled  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
consideration  of  all  the  needs  of  the  Federal  ^am.  We  cannot,  we  must  not  destroy 

Oovemment  and  the  revenues  available  to     iv  "_   ,j,     „ \.  ^^„na„  „„j  *-->, 

meet  such  needs.  ^he  rapidly  eroding  scientific  and  tech- 

nological base  required  to  support  future 
space  effort.  Our  national  security,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  prominence  de- 
pends on  how  wisely  the  Congress  acts 

with  regard  to  the  space  budget. 

*'"'MmmmM        I  sincerely  hope  that  within  the  limited 

$4.7  billion       recommen-     resources  to  be  provided  that  NASA  will 

level  dations    |,g  ^ble  to  proceed  with  the  Saturn  V 

follow-on  program  as  recommended  by 

$i.9M-3 the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 

100 nautlcs. 

156.5 .1.'."...! The  Saturn  V  is  the  most  powerful 

^^l launch  vehicle  ever  to  be  developed,  pro- 

199!8  ;!1III"I"I"    duced,  and  proven  in  space.  Possessing  six 

ig.g times  the  payload  capability  of  the  Na- 

24  8 '.'.'.'.    tion's    intermediate-size    booster,     the 

37.7 Saturn  V  is   the   free  world's  largest 

32  3 booster  said  the  only  launch  vehicle  capa- 

44^5  .'."I."""!!!"     ble  of  lifting  large  payloads  into  earth 

55' 1 orbit  or  carrying  out  manned  missions 

100!  5  r/.lI'.llir.III     to  lunar  distances.  The  United  States  has 

310  3 no  immediate  plans  to  develop  any  other 

booster  of  equal  or  greater  power,  since 

the  Saturn  V  provides  the  Nation  with 
the  basic  launch  vehicle  capability  to 
carry  out  a  variety  of  spEM«  operations 

«.697.5    » 3, 696. 983.0     jj^  ^j^g  l970's.  Development  of  the  pro- 

~"        posed  space  shuttle  will  provide  a  low- 

•  Includes  $117,473  million  from  fiscal  year  1969  which  has  been  reserved  from  apportionment  by  BOB(Revenue  and  Expenditure     gQg^  transportation  system  for  carrj'ing 

"noI  adjusled'for  Miiversion  of  certain  support  service  contract  operations  at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  which  amounts  to      12  tO  25  tons  Of  payloads  into  a  low -earth 
$7.3  million.  orblt. 

I  Does  not  include  $117,473  million  in  reserved  apportionment  j^  ^^^  range  Of  large  payload  Weights. 

sible  impact  upon  safety  of  operation;  a  the  Saturn  V  is  the  Nation's  sole  meai^ 
heavy  reduction  in  the  Apollo  applica-  o'  ^^"^""^f  ^P  ^"^  *f^„f^?fo„S^ 
tions  program  will  probably  be  necessary  s^ndrng  50  tons  out  to  lunar  distances, 
which  will'  ^^'^  landing  20  tons  on  the  lunar  surface. 
First,  deiay  the  initiation  of  Apollo  ap-  -Therefore,  this  versatile  launch  vehi- 
plication  flights  5  months-when  the  ^e  is  the  Stn«.«  a^^  hSI  in  .nlr^ 
program  has  already  been  delayed  18  8^^  °^t^e  Nation's  first  dwade  in  space 
months-  *^^  realizing  retiuns  on  the  skills.  tech- 
Second,  suspend  production  of  Saturn  polf  ^y- e^HiP'^em.  and  facmtles  crated 
IB  vehicles  Nos.  213  and  214  witti  sub-  i"  ^poUo.  The  Saturn  V  provides  the  pay- 
sequent  increase  in  costs  to  complete  the  load  capability  reqmred  ^ o^  a  progre^ive 
vehicles  later-  ^P**^®  program  m  the  1970's.  including 
Third,  delay  the  avaUability  of  a  back-  continued  lunar  exploration  and  future 
up  workshop  and  telescope  mount  by  an  missions  such  as  the  space  station  or 
additional  3  to  4  montiis  beyond  ttie  5  deep-space  missions, 
months  already  expected:  the  develop-  To  take  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
ment  of  a  low-cost  transportation  system  nlties  and  to  preserve  the  technological 
in  the  form  of  a  space  shuttie  vehicle  strength  of  the  United  States,  it  is  essen- 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1970  will  un-  tlal  to  provide  for  foUow-on  production 
doubtedly  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  beyond  tiie  15th  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
Uiah  a  paper  study.  A  badly  needed  hide— the  last  one  in  the  current  pro- 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  aircraft  noise  gram.  Additional  Saturn  V  s  are  required 
abatement  will  be  deleted  from  the  pro-  to  continue  a  sound  space  Program 
gj.aj„  through  the  next  decade  and  to  prevent 
Otiier  programs  such  as  basic  research,  disruption  or  loss  of  tiie  gains  of  the  first 
nuclear  rockets,  aeronautics,  hiunan  fac-  10  years  in  space. 

tors  systems,  earth  resources  satellites.  These  foUow-on  Saturn  V  s  wlU  be  able 

and  many  others  will  be  adversely  af-  to  benefit  from  the  Increased  perfonn- 

fected  by  these  serious  budget  llmlta-  ance   capability   and  sunpllfled  design 

tions.  that  can.  be  derived  from  the  proposed 

The  Congress  must  prevent  the  de-  J-2S  engine, 

struction  of  our  national  space  program.  The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 

The  National   Aeronautics   and   Space  nautlcs  recommendations  provides  fimd- 

Administration  budget  has  been  thor-  Ing  for  follow-on  production  beyond  the 

oughly  reviewed  by  both  the  Science  and  15  Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  for  Apollo, 


Also  it  might  be  well  to  review  the 
potential  budget  operating  plan  for  fiscal 
year  1970  based  upon  the  proposed  level 
of  appropriations  now  before  the  House. 
Assiuning  the  adoption  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommendation 
for  fiscal  year  1970  NASA  appropriations 
amounting  to  $3,696,983,000,  the  poten- 
tial budget  plan  for  next  year  would  be 
$3,814,456,000.  This  is  arrived  at  by  add- 
ing the  $117,473,000  reserved  from  ap- 
portionment pursuant  to  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  NASA  budget  operating  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1969  totals  $3,877,520,000. 
Consequently,  even  at  best,  NASA  can 
only  expect  to  come  up  with  sm  operating 
plan  that  wUl  be  $63,064,000  less  than 
available  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Although  the  final  determination  as  to 
how  to  apply  limited  resources  to  prior- 
ities is  the  prerogative  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, it  is  quite  evident  that  many  of 
the  forward-looking  plans  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics in  its  report  to  the  House  will  have 
to  be  scrapped,  and  I  might  add.  to  the 
detriment  of  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship in  space. 

For  example,  planned  improvements 
to  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  needed 
to  obtain  a  more  effective  and  useful 
vehicle  will  not  be  possible;  operations 
funds  for  fiights  beyond  Apollo  11  will 
probably  have  to  be  curtailed  with  pos- 
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the  last  of  which  will  be  delivered  In  1970. 
The  production  capability  created  since 
1959  Is  already  dissipating  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  continuation  of  the  sharp 
downward  trend  will  result  In  expensive 
shutdown  and  startup  costs.  The  great 
Industrial  capability  created  over  the 
last  9  years  will  be  lost  through  disper- 
sion of  skilled  manpower,  degradation  of 
tooling,  and  loss  of  manufacturing  quali- 
fication status. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  longer  the  re- 
start operations  are  delayed,  the  more  the 
reestablishment  of  the  program  takes 
on  the  aspects  of  a  new  R.  &  D.  effort  At 
the  present  time,  the  United  States  can 
reverse  the  sharp  downward  trend  on 
Saturn  V  employment  and  retain  the 
valuable  and  specialized  sicills  created  for 
Apollo  and  demonstrated  so  dramatically 
to  the  results  of  the  Saturn  V  flights  to 
date. 

It  Is  clear,  in  terms  of  efficient  use  of 
Skills  and  equipment,  that  the  longer  the 
gap  is  the  more  difficult  and  costly  it  is 
to. reestablish  production. 

The  additional  $52.2  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  provide  for 
procurement  of  long-lead  materia's  and 
equipment,  tocluding  subsystems  and 
components:  retention  of  necessary  con- 
tractor manpower;  and  reactivation  of 
cntical  suppUers  and  vendors.  These 
funds  mvolve  the  three  stages— S-IC 
S-n.  and  S-IVB— and  the  F-1  and  J-2 
engines. 

^nmedlate  action  to  provide  the  critl- 
^lly  needed  additional  funding  for 
Saturn  V  follow-on  activity  will  prevent 
the  contmuing  loss  of  this  broad-based 
industrial  competence  and  stem  the 
downward  employment  trend  at  the 
major  Saturn  V  contractor  plants  across 
the  country.  Piecemeal  funding  would 
Increase  the  difficulty  of  reinstituting  fol- 
low-on Saturn  production. 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  further 
erosion  of  skilled  manpower  resources 
and  providing  the  foUow-on  launch  ve- 
hicles that  must  be  produced  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  to  be  ready  to  pursue  the 
great  opportunities  for  space  operations 
to  the  1970's.  immediate  approval  of  this 
additional  $52.2  million  to  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization  wiU  facilitate  the 
progress  toward  a  lower  production  cost. 
NASA  has  todicated  that  future  Sa- 
turn ys  can  be  produced  and  checked 
out  at  lower  costs  than  those  tocurred 
before.  This  objective  could  be  achieved 
by  takmg  full  advantage  of  the  leamtog 
experience  accumulated  to  date,  and  by 
moving  toward  a  simplified,  standard- 
^ed  launch  vehicle  with  tocreased  per- 
formance at  a  lower  cost.  Timtog  is  criti- 
cal m  the  sense  that  if  the  major  pro- 
duction base  is  lost,  the  start  up  opera- 
tions the  requalification  requirements 
and  the  loss  of  learning  will  toevitably 
obviate  the  ability  to  achieve  potential 
cost  reductions.  For  reasons  of  basic 
economy  and  efficiency,  as  weU  as  con- 
uaued  progress  to  space  toto  the  next 
decade.  v.e  should  proceed  with  this  most 
important  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  m.v- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.   FREY.   Mr.   Chairman,   wUl   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 
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Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  space 
program  has  been  drastically  reduced 
stoce  fiscal  1965.  In  1965  appropriations 
were  approximately  $5.25  billion.  Today, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  proposes 
a  budget  of  $3,696  billion,  approximately 
$300  million  under  the  fiscal  1969  appro- 
priations. Furthermore,  the  appropria- 
tions are  approximately  $270  million  be- 
low the  total  authorization  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  $18  million  less 
than  requested  by  NASA.  Although  the 
amount  to  contrast  to  previous  cuts  is 
relatively  small,  we  have  rt  ached  a  place 
in  our  space  program  where  relatively 
small  amounts  of  funding  will  provide 
Increased  benefits  to  the  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  reduced  funding  will  not 
only  lengthen  the  time  until  these  pro- 
grams will  be  of  value  to  us  but  may  in 
the  long  nm  cause  their  cancellation. 

Many  who  oppose  the  space  program 
speak  to  terms  of  reaching  our  goal  by 
getting  to  the  moon.  Thej  fail  to  under- 
stand that  our  goal  is  no-;;  just  reaching 
the  moon,  but  gaintog  the  knowledge 
and  technology  to  operate  in  space.  Many 
who  oppose  the  space  program  soeak  of 
the  great  problems  to  our  cities,  but  fall 
to  recognize  the  tremendous  benefits  to 
all  Americans  resulttog  from  our  space 
program.  On  three  previous  occasions  to 
this  Chamber,  I  have  related  specific 
spinoff  benefits.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
peat these  remarks  except  to  emphasize 
that  these  benefits  are  received  here  on 
earth. 

The  continutog  cuts  to  the  space  pro- 
gram must  come  to  an  end.  If  the  pres- 
ent trend  conttoues  we  will  soon  be  out 
of  space.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  soon  surpass  us  to 
space.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  we 
wiUhave  wasted  the  billions  of  dollars 
previ!busly  tovested  In  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

Undoubtedly  to  the  near  future  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  score  another  space  first, 
like  Sputnik,  and  we  will  react  in  the 
same  manner,  pouring  money  toto  our 
space  program.  Now  is  the  time  to  pro- 
vide adequate  fundtog  to  an  orderly 
manner  as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  It  will  be  too  late 
and  too  costly  if  we  have  to  catch  up 
again. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  approved,  the  House  will  be  receptive 
to  new  proposals  as  expected  to  Septem- 
ber from  the  Committee  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  to  set  new  goals  from 
the  space  program.  Also  at  that  time  I 
hope  that  NASA  will  be  to  a  position 
to  testify  for  increased  spendtog  to  our 
space  program  in  contrast  to  the  posi- 
tion presently  taken  by  NASA. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  dis- 
ttoguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNs) ,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  the 
hearings  and  marked  up  the  bill  be- 
fore you,  has  just  delivered  a  masterful 
analysis  of  it.  In  addition,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  prepared  a  47-page  report 
containtog  a  discussion  of  line  items  to 
the  bill  and  setting  forth  the  basis  upon 
which  the  committee  recommends  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  today.  This  report  is 
available  to  all  Members  and  I  commend 


It  to  your  review.  If  It  does  not  contain 
answers  to  all  of  your  questions,  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  the  floor 
today  will  try  to  supply  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  analysis 
made  by  my  friend  from  Tennessee  but 
will  make  a  few  general  comments  and 
then  discuss  in  some  detail  the  provisions 
of  title  n  which  contains  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  will  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  appropriating  fimds 
for  18  todependent  offices  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  repeating  that 
the  subcommittee  began  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  on  February  4,  1969,  and  they 
continued  for  4  months.  The  testimony 
was  reduced  to  writing  and  is  printed  in 
four  volumes  containing  more  than  5,000 
pages. 

The  original  L.  B.  J.  budget  called  for 
new  appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$18,197,672,000.  The  revised  Nixon 
budget  reduced  the  orginal  one  by  $2  - 
817,258,400.  But  $2,500,000,000  of  this  re- 
duction is  a  paper  cut  and  is  accounted 
for  by  delettog  1971  advance  funding  for 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities.  The  re- 
maining cuts  to  the  revised  budget 
amount  to  $317,258,400  and  are  all  finn 
cuts. 

So  the  subcommittee  started  off  con- 
sidertog  a  revised  budget  calltog  for  the 
granting  of  new  obligational  authority- 
appropriations — In  the  amount  of  $15,- 
380,413,600.  The  total  cuts  made  by  the 
subcommittee  amoimt  to  $473,324,600. 
The  bill  before  you  for  consideration 
today  therefore  calls  for  $14,907,089,000 
of  new  appropriations — new  obligational 
authority. 

But  the  bill  also  grants  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houstog  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment new  annual  contract  authority  in 
the  amount  of  $205,500,000,  a  reduction 
of  3102,000,000  from  the  $307,500,000  re- 
quested  In  the  revised  budget.  In  addi- 
tion, HUD  will  have  new  contract  au- 
thority to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000 
available  from  permanent  legislation  for 
use  under  the  public  housing  program. 
This  means  that  to  fiscal  year  1970,  HUD 
will  have  a  total  of  $355.5  million  in  new 
annual  contract  authority. 

It  is  therefore  fair  to  potot  out  that 
the  total  cuts  made  by  the  committee 
from  the  revised  budget  include  $473,- 
324,600  in  reduced  new  obligational  au- 
thority plus  $102,000,000  in  reduced  new 
annual  contract  authority,  or  a  total  of 
reductions  from  the  revised  budget  of 
$575,324,600. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
when  we  speak  of  new  annual  contract 
authority  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
one-shot  appropriation  but  of  authority 
granted  the  Department  to  sign  contracts 
obligating  the  Government  to  pay  the 
amount  authorized  each  year  dm-tog  the 
life  of  the  contract,  which  to  this  m- 
stance  will  be  for  a  maximum  of  30  or 
40  years  depending  upon  which  section 
of  the  Housing  Act  is  tovolved.  So  when 
I  say  the  bill  includes  $205,500,000  to 
new  annual  contract  authority,  and 
when  I  say  that  HUD  will  actually  have 
$355,500,000  to  new  contract  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  you  should  under- 
stand this  means  that  when  the  con- 
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tracts  are  signed  the  Government  will  be 
obligated  to  pay  $355,500,000  each  year 
during  the  life  of  the  contract,  which 
could  run  for  30  or  40  years. 

Right  here  it  is  fair  to  potot  out  that 
the  Department  contends  that  many  of 
these  contracts  will  be  liquidated  before 
the  full  30-  or  40-year  period  is  exhaust- 
ed but  no  one  can  tell  for  sure  to  ad- 
vance wlien  that  will  occur,  so  we  must 
assume  that  there  is  at  least  a  conttogent 
liablUty  imposed  on  the  Government  by 
this  bill  alone  to  pay  out  $205,500,000, 
plus  the  additional  $150,000,000  to  new 
contract  authority  for  the  public  hous- 
ing program,  each  year  for  a  maximum 
of  30  or  40  years. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  appro- 
priations made  today  will  not  all  be  ex- 
pended to  fiscal  year  1970.  Some  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  this  bill  will  not 
be  expended  until  1971  and  beyond.  Some 
of  the  money  projected  for  spending  to 
fiscal  year  1970  will  be  taken  from  previ- 
ously appropriated  but  unspent  funds 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  depart- 
ment and  agencies  involved.  This  is 
made  dramatically  clear  to  the  chart 
shown  on  page  60  of  the  origtoal  1970 
"Budget  in  Brief,"  which  shows  that  of 
the  funds  projected  for  spendtog  to  1970, 
$85.9  billion,  will  come  from  unspent 
funds  appropriated  to  prior  years;  and 
that  of  the  new  obligational  authority 
requested  in  the  budget,  $100.7  billion  is 
projected  for  spending  in  years  beyond 
1970.  It  also  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1970,  $239.2  billion  will  re- 
main in  unspent  authority  for  outlays  in 
years  beyond  1970. 

I  bring  these  figures  to  your  attention 
to  order  to  emphasize  that  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  between  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  in  a 
given  year  and  the  amoimt  of  the  spend- 
tog program  projected  for  that  year. 

With  that  distinction  having  been 
made  as  a  background,  you  will  be  to- 
terested  to  know  that  our  committee  es- 
timates that  the  cut  of  $473,324,600  from 
new  obligational  authority  requested  in 
the  revised  budget  will  result  to  reductog 
projected  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1970  by  approximately  $115  million. 

The  reduction  of  $102,000,000  to  new 
annual  contract  authorizations  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  expenditures  to  fiscal 
year  1970.  stoce  expenditures  imder  this 
new  contract  authority  will  fall  due  In 
years  beyond  1970. 

HTJD 

Now  let  me  Invite  your  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
the  new  obligational  authority  and  the 
new  annual  contract  authority  granted 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration appropriates  $1,658,326,000  to 
new  money — new  obligational  author- 
ity— to  the  Department  of  Houstog  and 
Urban  Development.  But  to  say  that  the 
bill  grants  HUD  $1,658,326,000  in  new 
money  does  not  tell  the  entire  story.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  must  be  told  to 
order  that  Members  toterested  may  know 
that  substantial  additional  spending  au- 
thority is  granted  to  this  bill  and  Is 
otherwise  available  to  HUD. 

For  example,  you  will  recall  I  have 
heretofore   pototed  out   that  the  bill 


grants  new  annual  contract  authority  to 
HUD  to  the  amount  of  $205,500,000.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a 
1-year  spendtog  authorization  but  is  an 
authorization  to  make  a  contract  calltog 
for  the  expenditure  of  that  amount  of 
money  every  year  durmg  the  life  of  the 
contracts  which  will  run  for  a  maximum 
of  30  or  40  years  or  until  the  contracts 
are  liquidated  if  they  are  liquidated  to 
less  than  that  length  of  time.  This  new 
contract  authority  is  applicable  to  the 
following  programs: 

(In  millions] 

Homeownership  assistance  (sec.  235).  $80.0 
Rental  housing  assistance  (sec.  236)  ._     70.  0 

Rent  supplements 50.0 

College  housing  which,  with  funds 
available  from  other  sources,  will 
support  a  $300  million  program  in 
1970 5.5 

Total - 205.  5 

MAGNrrtroE  of  spending  authorized 

If  the  bill  under  consideration  today 
is  enacted,  and  if  the  pending  supple- 
mental is  enacted,  the  outstanding  au- 
thority for  annual  contract  payments 
imder  the  homeownership,  rental  assist- 
ance, rent  supplement,  and  public  hous- 
ing programs  will  be  at  least  $856,250,000 
per  year.  When  you  consider  that  the 
Government  is  obligated,  when  these 
contracts  are  signed,  to  pay  out  that 
amount  of  money  each  year  for  30  or  40 
years,  you  can  begto  to  visualize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  taxpayers  by  actions  taken  in  Con- 
gress this  year  and  in  previous  years. 

The  new  annual  contract  authority 
which  will  become  available  to  HUD 
on  July  1,  1969,  will  impose  a  lia- 
bility upon  the  Government  to  spend 
between  $6  and  S13.5  billion.  But  remem- 
ber that  we  are  now  only  talking  about 
the  liability  of  the  Government  imposed 
by  this  one  bill  under  consideration  to- 
day, including  the  new  contract  author- 
ity for  public  housing  which  became 
available  July  1,  1969,  and  this  does 
not  take  into  account  liabilities  under 
previous  legislation. 

TOTAL    PRICE    TAG    OF    POUR   PROGRAMS 

The  total  price  tag  of  the  four  pro- 
grams now  under  discussion:  homeown- 
ership, rental  assistance,  rent  supple- 
ments, and  public  houstog,  if  we  stop 
with  this  bill  and  do  not  grant  any  ad- 
ditional funds  for  these  programs  to  the 
future,  will  be  as  follows: 

Maximum  liability  (from 
inception  through  this 
bill)    $42,000,000,000 

Minimum  liability  (esti- 
mated by  HUD  under  var- 
ious   assumptions) $26,250,000,000 

FALSE  CHARGES 

I  am  concerned  over  repeated  charges 
that  Congress  is  not  doing  much  for  the 
cities;  that  Congress  never  touches  the 
defense  budget  but  is  always  cutting 
social  programs  tocluding  housing  as- 
sistance for  the  poor;  or  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  persuade  Congress  to  appropriate 
vast  sums  of  money  for  agriculture  but 
Congress  pays  little  heed  to  the  plight  of 
the  cities. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
branch  of  the  Congress  last  year  cut  $4.8 
billion  from  the  budget  submitted  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  $260  milUon 
from  the  budget  submitted  for  military 
construction — this  does  not  take  account 
of  subsequent  supplementals.  Recently  I 
read  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  indicates  that,  while  the  defense 
budget  has  increased  75  percent  stoce 
fiscal  year  1959,  Federal  expenditures  for 
health  and  welfare  have  increased  210 
percent  and  expenditures  for  education 
and  manpower  training  have  increased 
630  percent.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  these  flsures  but  they 
are  on  the  record  now  and  I  am  sure  if 
they  are  incorrect  someone  will  potot 
that  out. 

MAGNirUDE    OF    FEDERAL    T7RBAN    AIDS 

I  do  know  that  Federal  funds  provid- 
ing various  sorts  of  assistance  to  urban 
areas  have  tocreased  substantially  stoce 
1964.  I  will  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  a  table  showtog  some 
of  the  HUD  programs  being  funded  to 
the  bill  before  you.  They  are  not  all  in- 
cluded nor  have  I  included  the  very  sub- 
stantial sums  provided  for  administrative 
expenses.  But  I  am  listing  a  few  of  the 
more  significant  programs  and  the  new 
funds  and  new  contract  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  one  bill: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Public    housing,    annual   sub- 
sidy    $473,500,000 

(This  money  is  to  pay  the 
subsidy  on  existing  housing 
units.  Many  have  deteriorated 
and  are  now  having  to  be  re- 
Ixabilitated.  PHA  will  spend  on 
this  program  in  FT  1970 — 
816.000,000.) 

New   PHA    contract    authority 
available  from  permanent 

legislation 150,000,000 

(This  Is  $150,000,000  a  year 
for  a  maximum  of  40  years.) 
Homeownership   (sec.  235)   an- 
nual contact  authority-—       80,000,000 
(This  is  $80,000,000  a  year  for 
a  maximum  of  30  years.) 
Rental  housing  assistance  (sec. 
236)        annual       contract 

tract  authority 50,000,000 

(This  is  $70,000,000  a  year 
for  a  maximum  of  40  years.) 
Appropriations  for  home- 
ownership  and  rental  as- 
sistance payments  due  next 
year  on  existing  con- 
tracts         46,500,000 

Rent  supplements-annual  con- 
tract authority 50,000,000 

(This    Is    $50,000,000   a   year 

for  a  maximum  of  40  years.) 

Appropriation  for  payments 

due  next  year  on  existing 

contracts 23.000.000 

Low    and    moderate    Income 

sponsor  fund 2.000,000 

Urban  renewal: 

In  this  bill 100,000,000 

From   advance  funding  la^t 

year   750,000,000 

Total  urban  renewal 850,  000, 000 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund 45.000.000 

Model  cities --     500,000,000 

(This  is  in  addition  to  $948,- 
000,000  appropriated  in  1967, 
1968  and  1969). 
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Department  of  Hovatng  and  ITrbon 
Development — Continued 
OrantB    for    baalc    water    and 
sewerage  facilities  : 

InthlsblU. tlSU,  000,  000 

Carried    forward    from    this 
year   16,000,000 
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Total  for  baalc  water 
and  sewerage  faclll- 
<^e6 160,000,000 

Open  space  land  programs 76,000,000 

Comprebenslve  planning 
grants    60,000,000 

Community  development 
training  programs 3,000,000 

Oranta    for    advance    acquisi- 
tion of  land 3.500,000 

Orants   for   nelgbborbood   as- 
sistance        40,000,000 

Urban     reeearcb     and     tech- 
nology          35,000,000 

College  housing:    new  annual 

contract  authority 5,  500.  000 

(This  sum  plus  funds  from 

prior  year  actions  will  provide 

a  college  housing  loan  program 

of   $30ae00,000    which    Is    the 

same  leval-as  this  year.) 

Appropriation  for  payments  of 
Interest  subsidy   on    college 

housing  loans 3,500,000 

Participation  sales :  Payment  of 

Insufficiencies    (subsidy) 66,338,000 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  fore- 
going list  of  programs  does  not  even 
scratch  the  surface  of  Federal  urban 
aids.  The  1970  budget  document  states 
that  about  $38  billion  will  be  spent  in 
1970  on  various  forms  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  cities,  as  compared  to  $21  billion  in 
1964.  In  August  of  1966,  former  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  testified  that  the  total 
of  Fedei-al  aids  to  urban  communities 
would  be  about  $27  billion,  as  I  remem- 
ber his  figures,  and  he  attached  a  table 
to  his  testimony  showing  a  breakdown  of 
that  total.  So  you  will  see  from  these 
references  that  the  Federal  commitment 
for  urban,  soclsl,  and  community  devel- 
opment aids  has  gone  up  from  $21  billion 
in  19S4  to  $38  billion  in  1970,  according 
to  the  statement  in  the  budget. 

But  the  most  recent  statement  I  have 
seen   listing  Federal   financial   aids   to 
urban  communities  was  issued  by  HUD 
on  May  16,  1969.  It  gives  the  total  of  such 
aids  as   $42.9  billion  in  1970.  In  that 
statement  HUD  explains  that  the  De- 
partment figures  differ  from  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  because  HUD 
uses  the  Census  Bureau  definition  of  ur- 
ban territory  while  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  uses  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  concept  of  metropolitan  areas. 
and  that  in  addition  the  Budget  Bureau 
analysis  includes  only  aids  to  State  and 
local  governments  while  HUD  includes 
aids  to  private  groups  and  individuals  as 
well  as  some  direct  Federal  construction 
activities.  Regardless  of  which  method  is 
used,  both  totals  are  impressive  and  re- 
flect the  magnitude  of  the  annual  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  tax  dollars  in  aid  to 
cities  and  urban  dwellers.  I  will  include 
at  this  point  an  extract  from  the  ma- 
terial submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by 
HUD  showing  an  itemization  of  the  $42.9 
billion  by  department  and  project: 


Funds  appropriated  to  the 

President 

Includes  disaster  relief 
(70%);  O.E.O.  (76%);  Appa- 
lachian Development  (38% ) . 
Department  of  Agriculture.. 
Includes  Extension  Service 
(60%);  Sou  Conservation 
Service  (36%);  Consvuner 
Protection,  Marketing  and 
Regulatory  (70%);  Special 
Milk,  School  Lunch,  Food 
Stamps  and  Surplus  Com- 
modities (70%);  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal  (36% ) ,  Hous- 
ing (35%). 
Department  of  Commerce 

Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration activities 
(70%). 

Department  of  Defense 

Construction  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Armories 
(100%);  Civil  Defense,  In- 
cluding research,  shelter  sur- 
vey and  marking  (100%); 
civil  works  (70%). 
Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Including  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams listed  at  70  7o,  one 
program  (Impacted  aid)  at 
90%,  and  one  (libraries  and 
community  services )  at  50  % . 
Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development 

Includes  a  variety  of  pro- 
grama  ranging  from  100% 
down  to  75%. 

Department  of  the  Interior.. 
Includes  variety  of  pro- 
grazns  such  as  water  pollu- 
tion control,  grants  for  waste 
treatment  works,  Office  of 
Saline  Water.  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  Geological 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion— ranging  from  90% 
(grants  for  waste  treatment 
works)  down  to  36%  (Geo- 
logical Survey). 

Department  of  Justice 

Includes  law  enforcement 
and  community  relations 
service  (70%). 

Department  of  Labor 

Manpower  Training 
(80%  ) ;  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation and  employment 
service  from  the  trust  fund 
(86%). 

Department   of   Transporta- 
tion   

Includes  airports  (90%); 
highways  (55%);  safety 
( 75  % ) ;  high-speed  ground 
transportation  (90%);  urban 
mass  transportation  ( 100% ) . 
Independent  agencies 

Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— Civilian  Power  Reactor 
development  (80%);  General 
Services  Administration — 
Construction  of  public  build- 
ing (90%);  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— Medical  care 
for  non-service  connected 
pensions  (70%);  construc- 
tion of  hospitals,  domlcll- 
laries  and  nursing  homes 
(90%). 

Direct  loans,  loan  Insurance, 
and  loan  guarantees 

Farm  Home  Adm.  (35%); 
Economic  Development  Adm. 
(70%);  Department  of  HUD 
(Range  35%-100%);  Veter- 
ans' Adm.  90% ) ;  Small  Busi- 
ness Adm.  (70%);  loans  to 
District  of  Columbia  ( 100% ) . 


•1, 719. 700, 000 


047,600.000 


168,  000. 000 


733,  000,  000 


It  Should  be  noted  that  In  estimating 
the  proportion  of  Federal  programs 
affecting  urban  areas,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  the  foUowlng  formula 
was  used: 

Seventy-one  to  100  percent  for  pro- 
grams which  by  their  nature  would  be 
overwhelmingly  directed  toward  cities; 

Fifty  to  70  percent  for  programs  di- 
rectly affecting  individuals  and,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population ;  sind 

Twenty-five  percent  for  development 
programs  directed  at  smaller  com- 
munities wherein  a  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation can  be  classified  as  urban  dwellers. 

GSOWTH  AT  HtTD 


310,000,000 


All  of  the  press  reports  I  have  read  dis- 
cussing this  bill  have  called  attention 
to  the  cuts  the  committee  made  from  the 
budget  as  submitted.  One  wire  service 
sent  out  a  report  all  over  the  counti-y 
detailing  how  much  was  cut  from  this 
10  083  900  000    P'^°^^'^"^  ^^^  ^ow  much  from  that  one. 
An  editorial  in  one  of  Washington's  pa- 
per's last  Simday  charged  that  Congress 
was  underfunding  one  of  the  programs 
covered  in  the  bill  before  you.  That  pro- 
gram happens  to  carry  an  appropriation 
q  i«o  onn  nnn     °^  $500,000,000  this  year  following  one  of 
3. 189, 300, 000     $625,000,000  last  year  for  a  program  that 
has  not  gotten  off  the  ground  yet — still 
the  charge  of  underfunding  was  made. 
496.600,000    My  mail  is  full  of  letters  from  mayors 
and    other    special    pleaders    for    more 
spending   urging    "full  funding."  Bless 
their  hearts — they  do  not  realize  that  if 
Congress  fully  funded  all  outstanding  au- 
thorizations the  printing  presses  could 
not  turn  out  enough  money  to  do  what 
they  advocate. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some- 
one should  talk  about  what  this  bill  does, 
how  much  money  it  appropriates,  and 
what  Congress  is  doing  for  the  poor  who 
need  housing  and  for  the  cities  of  the 
country.  I  have  heretofore  listed  some 
1, 086.  900, 000    °^  ^®  programs  that  receive  additional 
funds  under  this  bill  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand   the    total    impact    of    this    bill 
on  the  taxpayers  by  listing  a  few  of 
the  key  programs.  The  following  com- 
ments are  made  therefore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  facts  on  the  record 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  the  pro- 
grams. If  the  people  know  the  facts,  I  am 
sure  they  will  conclude  that  we  are  doing 
all  the  country  can  afford,  considering  Its 
many  other  obligations,  in  these  fields. 
After  all.  there  is  some  limit  to  the  bur- 
dens we  should  impose  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers, especially  since  most  of  them  are 
hard-working  Individuals  who  are  hard 
pressed  to  support  their  own  families, 
make  the  payments  on  their  own  mort- 
gages, and  make  substantial  payments  of 
taxes  to  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
unfortunately  they  are  the  forgotten  men 
18, 636. 000. 000     *"d  women  of  this  generation.  We  should 
have  mercy  upon  them.  They  are  at  the 
breaking  point.  It  will  be  tragic  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  heed  their  calls  to  be  a  little 
more  prudent  in  spending  their  money. 

I  offer  an  analysis  of  the  following 
programs  for  the  Record  : 


3.  363,  800,  000 


109,  600.  000 
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When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1953, 
public  housing  was  the  principal  tool  be- 
ing used  by  the  Oovemment  to  provide 
housing  for  low-income  families.  Under 
this  program  the  Government  obligates 
itself  to  make  annual  contributions — 
subsidies — to  liquidate  capital  Indebted- 
ness over  and  above  what  Is  available 
from  residual  receipts  from  rents.  The 
following  facts  will  show  how  this  pro- 
gram has  grown  since  1950 — page  249, 
volume  4  of  hearings: 

.1950 

Number  of  iinlts 116.649 

Fixed  annual  payments 931.331,133 

Less  available  from  residual 
receipts  to  reduce  Oovem- 
ment subsidy $16. 106.911 


$6.  315. 313 


Total  subsidy  paid 

Percent  of  fixed  charges  paid    ° 
by  the  Government  subsidy.  39. 2 

Average  subsidy  per  unit $42.41 

1970  {estimated) 

Number  of  xmlts 853.836 

Fixed   annual    payments $468,600,000 

Less  available  from  residual 
receipts  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment         $34,600,000 


rehabilitated.  As  previously  stated,  there 
Is  $16,000,000  In  the  bill  before  you  to 
remodel  and  rehabilitate  existing  public 
housing  units,  and  $150,000,000  In  new 
contract  authority  Is  available  to  HUD 
in  fiscal  year  1970  to  execute  new  con- 
tracts calling  for  that  sum  to  be  com- 
mitted for  annual  subsidies  in  addition 
to  subsidies  now  being  paid. 
MODEL  crmes 

Since  the  billions  spent  on  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  had  hardly  made 
a  dent  on  slum  clearance,  new  programs 
called  rent  supplements  and  model  cities 
were  Inaugurated.  I  would  now  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  model  cities. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  This 
program  has  fared  at  the  hands  of 
Congress: 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropria- 
tions         $11,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tions         313.000,000 

Fiscal  year  1969  appropria- 
tions         635.000.000 


Regular  subsidy $434,000,000 

Additional  subsidies $23,500,000 


Total  annual  subsidy  for 

debt  amortization $457.  500,  000 

Additional  subsidy  to  be  used 
In  rehabilitation  of  deteri- 
orating units $16,000,000 


Total  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  public  hous- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1970 
Included  In  the  bUl 
under       consideration 

today   $473,500,000 

Percent  of  fixed  charges  paid 

by  Government  subsidy 91.4 

Average  subsidy  per  unit $654.56 

Summary  1941-70  public  housing 

Total  fixed  payments $3,760,687,536 

Less  total  amount  available 
from  residual  receipts  to 
reduce  Government  sub- 
sidy             570,000,898 

Total  of  Government 
subsidies  under  reg- 
ular   programs 3. 190,  686,  638 

Plus  subsidies  \inder  sup- 
plemental program 78.943.189 

Cost  to  taxpayers  of 
public  bousing  from 
1941  through  1970—  $3,269,628,837 

The  foregoing  tables  show  how  the  cost 
of  this  program  has  grown  from  $6,215.- 
212  in  1950  to  $473,500,000  in  1970.  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  progi-am  through 
1970. 

All  of  the  money  shown  in  the  fore- 
going tables  as  subsidies  came  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  provide  low- 
rent  housing  for  the  poor — $3,269,628,827 
to  date.  Yet  the  charge  continues  to  be 
made  that  Congress  Is  doing  very  little 
to  provide  housing  for  the  poor. 

Public  housing  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
to  date — through  fiscal  year  1970 — $3.- 
269,628,827.  The  annual  subsidy  has 
climbed  from  S6.215.212  in  1950  to  $473,- 
500,000  and  will  continue  to  climb  as  new 
units  are  activated  and  as  the  older  units 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  have  to  be 


Total  appropriated 948,  000,  000 

Fiscal  year  1970  appropria- 
tion under  consideration  to- 
day         500.000,000 

Total 1. 448. 000. 000 

The  only  money  expended  so  far  on 
model  cities  is  for  planning  and  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

If  implementation  of  the  model  cities 
program  is  moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  do 
not  blame  Congress  because  all  we  do  is 
appropriate  the  money.  We  do  not  ad- 
minister Uie  program.  If  more  speed  is 
desired  by  the  critics,  the  way  to  get  it  is 
to  persuade  HUD  to  move  faster  instead 
of  urging  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
money. 

I  certainly  am  not  advocating  that 
HUD  become  careless  with  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  I  want  HUD  to  scru- 
tinize carefully  the  plans  proposed  by  the 
cities.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  Congress 
does  not  deserve  the  repeated  charge  that 
we  are  imderfunding  this  program.  The 
record  shows  that  Congress  is  putting  up 
model  cities  money  faster  than  HUD  can 
spend  it  efficiently. 

There  is  a  difference  between  deliberate 
speed  and  unreasonable  delay.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  I  call  unreasonable  delay 
was  the  delay  of  the  previous  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
announcing  the  selection  of  the  first 
cities  to  participate  in  the  program.  All 
the  applicant  cities  had  their  proposals 
filed  with  the  Department  by  May  1, 1967. 
But  the  Secretary  delayed  until  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  before  he  even  an- 
nounced his  selections.  This  was  a  delay 
of  more  than  6  months.  If  there  had  ex- 
isted at  HUD  a  sense  of  urgency,  which 
Congress  is  frequently  charged  with  fail- 
ure to  have,  this  6-month  delay  could 
have  been  cut  in  half. 

tmSAN   RENZWAL 

Then  along  came  urban  renewal  and 
from  an  humble  start  of  $8,000,000  in 
1953  that  program  has  also  grown  like 
Topsy  so  that  by  1969  the  appropriation 
was  for  $1,062,500,000  for  urban  renewal, 
including  the  add-on  for  urban  renewal 
projects  In  model  cities.  The  cumula- 
tive appropriations  for  urban  renewal 


through  1969  amount  to  $5,782,000,000 
Including  $750,000,000  made  available 
last  year  for  advance  fimding  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Another  $100,000,000  Is  pro- 
vided In  this  bill,  which  will  make  avail- 
able a  total  of  $850,000,000  for  urban 
renewal  In  fiscal  year  1970.  and  will  In- 
crease the  cumulative  total  to  $5,882.- 
000.000  for  urban  renewal. 

Just  to  show  the  magnitude  of  tax- 
payer liability  imder  this  program.  I  must 
point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priations mentioned  above  $3,005,500,000 
In  contract  authority  has  been  used  un- 
der the  old  back  door  to  the  Treasury 
approach  and  Congress  eventually  will 
have  to  appropriate  that  amount  of 
money  to  liquidate  the  contracts. 

This  money  also  comes  from  the  tax- 
payers and  has  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  clean  up  slums.  Yet  the 
critics  are  not  satisfied  and  repeat  the 
charges  that  Congress  is  neglecting  the 
cities. 

RENT    STTPPLrMENTS 

And  then  another  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  Inaugurated  under  the  name 
of  "Rent  Supplements."  But  by  what- 
ever name  it  is  called,  it  is  still  a  program 
under  which  the  Government  subsidizes 
the  rent  of  selected  eligible  tenants.  It 
is  another  low-income  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  is  not  financed  by  di- 
rect appropriations,  except  that  Congress 
does  have  to  appropriate  the  money  to 
discharge  the  subsidy  obligations  and 
the  amount  included  for  that  purpose  in 
the  bill  before  you  today  is  $23,000,000. 
But  to  encourage  sponsors  to  build 
rental  housing  units.  HUD  must  sign 
contracts  obligating  the  Government  to 
pay  the  annual  subsidy — the  difference 
between  what  the  tenant  pays  and  tlie 
economic  rental  value  of  the  unit.  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  each  year 
is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  contract  au- 
thority granted  to  HUD  by  Congress. 

Now  the  bill  before  you  today  includes 
$50,000,000  in  new  contract  authority  for 
the  rent  supplement  program.  Adding 
this  to  previously  granted  contract  au- 
thority creates  a  cumulative  annual  con- 
tract authority  of  $122,000,000.  This 
means  that  HUD  can  sign  contracts 
binding  the  Government  to  pay  out 
$122,000,000  a  year  in  rent  supplements — 
subsidies — for  a  maximum  of  40  years. 
This  one  program  alone,  if  we  stop  it  at 
the  end  of  1970,  could  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $5,000,000,000. 

HOMEOWNTRSHIP  AND  RENTAL  HOUSINO 
ASSISTANCE 

These  programs  are  authorized  under 
sections  235  and  236  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968.  They.  too.  are  designed  to  assist 
low-income  families  to  either  acquire 
homes  under  section  235  by  subsidizing 
the  interest,  or  to  rent  dwellings  by  sub- 
sidizing the  interest  the  builder  has  to 
pay  in  order  that  he  can  rent  them  for 
less  than  the  economic  rent. 

These  programs,  as  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  rent  supplement  program,  are 
financed  by  Congress  granting  annual 
contract  authority  to  HUD.  Including  $80 
million  of  contract  authority  granted  In 
this  bill  for  the  section  235  program,  the 
cumulative  annual  contract  authority  for 
section  235  projects,  including  the  pend- 
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ing  supplemental  which  contained  $40 
million  when  it  left  the  House,  amounts 
to  $145  million.  This  means  that  HUD 
can  sign  contracts  binding  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  $145  million  a  year  for  a 
maximum  of  30  years  in  interest  subsidies 
under  section  235.  This  one  program 
could  cost  the  taxpayers  $4,350,000,000. 
The  cumulative  total  of  contract  au- 
thority granted  to  HUD  under  section 
236,  including  $70  million  in  the  present 
bill  and  $40  million  in  the  pending  sup- 
plemental, wUl  be  $135  mUllon  which 
HUD  can  obligate  the  Govermnent  to  pay 
each  year  for  a  maximum  of  40  years. 
This  one  program  could  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $5,400,000,000. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  HUD  es- 
timates that  the  payments  will  not  have 
to  continue  for  the  maximum  of  30  years 
with  respect  to  section  235  projects  or  for 
the  maximum  of  40  years  for  the  section 
236  and  rent  supplement  projects.  HUD 
estimates  that  payments  will  only  have  to 
be  made  as  follows : 
Seventeen  years  for  section  235  proj- 

-ects 

Twenty-one  years  for  section  236  proj- 
ects. 

Thirty-nine  years  for  rent  supplement 
projects. 

Forty  years  for  public  housing  projects. 

Even  if  HUD's  estimates  turn  out  to 
be  accurate.  I  submit  that  we  are  still 


talking  about  billions.  If  we  stop  section 
235  in  its  tracks,  5145,000,000  a  year  for 
17  years  is  $2,365,000,000.  If  we  stop  sec- 
tion 236  in  its  tracks,  $135,000,000  a  year 
for  21  years  is  $2,835,000,000.  And  if  we 
stop  rent  supplements  now,  $122,000,000 
a  year  for  39  years  is  $4,758,000,000. 

Yet  the  charge  continues  to  be  made 
that  Congress  is  not  doing  very  much  to 
provide  housing  for  the  poor.  I  submit 
that  the  foregoing  figures  will  disprove 
these  charges.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that 
they  continue  to  be  made  in  the  light  of 
the  record. 


AVAILABtUTT  OF  FUNDS.  AT  HOT) 

To  those  who  continue  to  charge  that 
Congress  is  "starving"  HUD  for  funds,  I 
will  point  out  that  HUD  will  have  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year— July  1,  1969— a  total  of  previously 
appropriated  but  unspent  funds  amount- 
ing to  $20,544,329,000.  Of  that  total  $7,- 
049,671,000  is  expected  to  be  obligated  by 
June   30,    1969,    leaving   $13,494,658,000 
not  even  obligated.  However,  of  the  un- 
obligated   total,    $2,653,777,000    will    be 
reserved  by  June  30,  1969.  This  means 
that   HUD   will    start    the   new   fiscal 
year   on   July    1,    1969,    with    $10,840,- 
881,000  of  previously  appropriated  funds 
not  even  obligated  and  not  even  reserved. 
The  foUowing  table  will  teU  the  story, 
and  the  figures  are  taken  from  material 
furnished  by  HUD  to  the  subcommittee: 


SUMMARY  OF  UNSPENT,  UKOBLIGATED.  AND  UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNRESERVED  FUNDS 


Program 


Unspent 


Unobligated 


Unobligated  and 
unreserved 


Renewal  and  housing  assistance  (neighborhood  facilities,  urban  re- 
newal, rehabilitation  loans,  public  housing,  heusing  for  the  elderly 

college  housing) '      jjq  335  5^2  000 

Metropolitan  development  (comprehensive  planning  grants,  open- '         •      >      • 
space  programs,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  urban  transportation 

public  facility  loans) '         1038  825  000 

Model  cities  and  governmental  relations '..'....'.. 455*557000 

Urban  technology  and  research ]" 20'  141000 

Mortgage  credit  (rent  supplements,  homeownflRtiip'and'rentaVaJ-' 
sistance.  community  disposal  operations,  FHA  (und,  GNMA  activi- 
ties)  5  OOP  ocQ  nnn 

Federal  Insurance  Administration /------- —-•?"?•""" 

Departmental  management j  

Loans  to  FNMA .- ]I1™II™'."I" 


}S,  782, 157, 000        J4, 025, 688, 000 


550,512,000 

4,873,000 

2,250,000,000 


377, 539, 000 

121.310.000 

5,010.000 


4,420,140,000 

537,404.000 

1,098.000 

2,250,000,000 


Total. 


294,935,000 

121.310,000 

5,010,000 


3,605,436,000 

537, 404, 000 

1,098,000 

2, 250, 000, 000 


20,544,329,000       13,494,658,000         10,840,881,000 


.  ,     J  ^      .  .^  ANALYSIS  Of  FUNDS  UNOBLIGATED  BUT  RESERVED 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance ,. nMtMcu  »i  7«  ,«  nnn 

Metropolitan  development L  *  '  oS'cSl'SSS 

«<"»8^«=  ""«'*' --"--■""""":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;:::::::     8i4;m;ooo 

Total ^ 


Total  unspent. 

Obligated 

Unobligated ^. 


RECAPITULATION 


■  2.653,777,000 

20.544,329.000 

(7,049,671,000) 

Reserved"""*" * t 13.494,658,000 

■* (2,653,777,000) 

Unobligated  and  unreserved ■ $10,840,881,000 


Now,  no  one  expects  HUD  to  spend  or 
even  obligate  in  a  given  year  all  of  the 
funds  appropriated  that  year.  And  I  am 
certainly  not  recommending  that  HUD 
dish  out  appropriated  funds  without  ade- 
quate planning  and  supervision.  We  all 
want  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  waste 
and  extravagance  by  precipitate  action. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  vast 
amount  of  money  available  in  unobli- 
gated and  unreserved  funds,  some  of  the 
critics  who  constantly  charge  Congress 
with  being  niggardly  with  fimds  for  HUD 
should  direct  their  attention  to  the  De- 
partment. 


If  HUD  is  going  to  continue  at  a  snail's 
pace  in  providing  housing  for  the  needy 
and  in  implementing  the  model  cities  and 
other  programs  with  available  funds. 
Congress  should  not  be  blamed  for 
scrutinizing  closely  the  requests  for  new 
money  and  new  contract  authority.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Congress 
does  not  administer  these  programs.  All 
we  do  is  authorize  and  fund  them.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  record  should 
convince  those  most  critical  that  Con- 
gress does  not  deserve  to  be  made  the 
whipping  boy  of  those  who  believe 
greater  speed  should  be  shown  In  pro- 


viding housing  and  other  aids  to  the 
cities. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  Secretary 
Romney  and  his  associates  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  up  of  these 
large  imobligated  and  imreserved  bal- 
ances. Nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  de- 
lays that  have  characterized  the  model 
cities  program  and  other  programs  in 
the  past. 

He  has  only  been  in  office  5  months 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  too  vast  and  complicated 
for  a  new  man,  however  able,  to  get  it 
all  under  control  in  a  few  months.  HUD 
administers  some  70-odd  separate  pro. 
grams  and  the  Dep>artment  has  15,000 
employees.  There  is  too  much  shuffling  of 
papers,  too  much  bureaucracy  and  too 
many  separate  programs  for  this  depart- 
ment  to  operate  efHciently.  The  subcom. 
mlttee  recommends  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary consolidate  some  of  the  programs 
streamline  some  of  the  operations  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Secretary  Ronihey,  although  he  has 
been  aboard  only  5  months,  has  already 
started  a  reorganization  and  consolida- 
tion program  and  the  subcommittee  com- 
mends him  for  his  initiative. 

The  Secretary  has  had  wide  experience 
as  a  businessman  and  I  think  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  announced  determi- 
nation to  fight  to  bring  housing  costs 
down  and  to  inaugurate  new  methods, 
techniques  and  managerial  approaches 
to  home  building.  These  have  been  used 
successfully  in  other  fields  so  the  Secre- 
tary asks  himself  why  should  they  not 
be  tried  in  the  housing  field.  More  power 
to  him  In  that  effort.  I  am  sure  he  can 
count  on  support  from  the  subcommittee 
because  we  are  all  as  anxious  as  anyone 
to  solve  these  pressing  urban  problems. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  indeed  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  officials  of  the  Gov- 
erimient  at  every  management  level,  and 
also  to  Congress,  what  is  happening  at 
FNMA— Fannie  Mae— since  its  recent 
transition  from  Government  manage- 
ment to  private  ownership. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  carried  in 
its  June  16,  1969,  issue  an  article  about 
what  is  happening  at  Fannie  Mae  writ- 
ten by  Louis  Cassels.  UPI  senior  editor, 
which  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  Government  official  who  has  a 
management  responsibility.  That  article 
follows: 

It  Worked  at  FNMA — Urge  50-Percent  U.S. 

Job  Axe 

(By  liouls  Cafisels) 

Raymond  H.  Lapln,  an  executive  with  ex- 
perience In  government  and  business,  con- 
tends many  federal  agencies  could  cut  their 
payrolls  In  half  and  still  get  their  Jobs  done. 

He  currently  is  carrying  out  a  reduction  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  In  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA) ,  which  he  heads. 

FNMA,  known  as  "Fannie  Mae."  will  be 
able  to  get  along  with  484  employes  Instead 
of  1.020.  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment agency  an  '  has  become  a  privately- 
owned  corporation,  he  said. 

Eannle  Mae  continues  to  be  a  government- 
sponsored  corporation  performing  a  public 
purpose — stabilizing  the  mortgage  market  by 
buying  and  seUlng  home  mortgages  from  prl- 
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niary  lenders  such  as  banks  and  savings  In- 
stitutions. 

STOCKS  SHOOT   UP 

But  it  now  belongs  legally  tc  7,000  share- 
bolders  who  have  bought  its  stock. 

Thanks  In  part  to  the  operating  economies 
Mr.  Lapln  Is  achieving,  stock  has  been  a 
choice  investment  for  early  purchasers,  who 
have  watched  shares  rise  from  $70  last  year  to 
about  $250  at  present. 

Mr.  Lapin  acknowledged  that  part  of  the 
staff  reduction  resulted  from  Installation  of 
new  computer  systems. 

"But  automation  Is  not  the  whole  story; 
m  fact.  It's  the  least  Important  factor."  he 
said. 

"The  main  reason  we've  been  able  to  cut 
down  on  staff  Is  that  we're  doing  things  as  a 
corporation  that  we  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  do  as  a  government  agency." 

PAPER  WORK  DOWN 

For  example,  Fannie  Mae  has  drastically 
reduced  and  simplified  the  amount  of  paper 
work. 

"Gtovernment  procedures  are  often  dictated 
by  an  obsessive  desire  to  avoid  any  possibil- 
ity of  fraud  or  error,  however  small,"  he  said. 
"Under  the  laws  and  regulations  now  gov- 
erning federal  agencies,  you  cannot  use  the 
'management  by  exception'  methods  which 
are  standard  in  private  business." 

•Management  by  exception"  means,  among 
other  things,  settling  for  spot  checks  rather 
than  demanding  a  review  of  each  and  every 
transaction.  It  also  connotes  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  risk  of  small  losses  thru  error  or 
fraud  rather  than  spend  much  larger  sums 
trying  to  make  sure  they  can't  happen. 

PAPER   REVIEW 

"As  a  Government  agency,  we  had  lawyers 
reviewing  papers  that  could  have  been  han- 
dled by  a  trained  clerk,"  he  said.  "And  we 
Insisted  on  bringing  everything  into  Wash- 
ington for  review.  Now  we  delegate  respon- 
sibility to  the  lending  institutions  from 
whom  we  buy  mortgages  to  make  sure  that 
the  titles  and  other  paperwork  are  In  order." 

Mr.  Lapln  said  he  also  has  detected  "a  sub- 
tle but  extremely  significant  change  in  the 
psychology  of  supervisors." 

"In  government  agencies,  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency for  a  person's  job  rating — and  therefore 
his  salary — to  be  based  on  the  size  of  the 
staff  he  directs  and  the  amount  of  paper- 
work his  section  handles.  Thus  there  is  a 
negative  Incentive  for  a  supervisor  to  think 
up  ways  to  handle  things  more  simply  and 
get  along  with  fewer  employes. 

"But  we  are  now  able  to  reward  super- 
visors on  the  basis  of  their  success  in  stream- 
lining operations  and  reducing  costs.  This 
gives  them  a  personal  stake  In  finding  better 
ways  to  get  our  work  done,"  he  said. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  now  is  telling 
us  that  it  is  not  the  Congress  responsi- 
bility for  not  funding  housing  imits  for 
the  6  million  people  living  in  substand- 
ard houshig  because  HUD  has  not  built 
one  unit  this  year.  They  are  talking  about 
building  industrialized  homes  which  will 
take  them  22  months  before  they  put  any 
homes  in  process.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  20  percent  imder  the  starts  of  1968. 
We  are  failing  in  starts  at  3  percent  per 
month,  and  we  have  been  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  Is  the  gentleman  telling  us 
that  HUD  has  all  of  the  money  for  model 
cities  for  which  they  have  not  given  a 
dime?  They  have  money  for  218  which 
they  have  cut  off.  They  have  money  for 
202  for  housing  for  the  elderly  which 
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they  now  claim  fimds  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Are  we  to  believe  now  that  HUD 
has  all  of  this  money  uncommitted  and 
you  will  not  give  a  dime  in  order  to  give 
people  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  blame  Secretary  Romney 
for  this  situation.  He  has  been  there  only 
5  months.  However,  I  can  tell  you  how  his 
predecessor  handled  model  cities.  He  had 
all  of  the  plans  in  his  office  on  the  1st  of 
May  and  did  not  even  select  the  first 
cities  for  6V2  months.  What  kind  of  a 
delay  is  that?  I  am  not  talking  about 
approving  plans;  but  I  am  talking  about 
selecting  the  cities.  If  there  had  been  the 
sense  of  urgency  in  the  Department 
about  this  program  that  Congress  is 
charged  in  the  press  with  not  having,  he 
could  have  cut  that  time  down  to  2 
months,  in  my  opinion,  or  at  least  cut  it 
in  half.  Mr.  Romney  did  not  build  up  this 
$10  billion  in  unobligated  and  unreserved 
funds.  That  has  been  building  up  over 
the  years.  We  have  talked  to  him  about 
it,  though,  and  he  has  testified  before 
the  committee  that  he  intends  to  con- 
solidate a  number  of  these  programs  and 
make  a  special  effort  to  start  moving 
them  toward  building  houses  instead  of 
talking  about  building  them. 

The  reason  I  am  making  this  point  to- 
day is  that  I  am  concerned  at  the  mail  I 
receive  from  various  mayors  around  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from  my  own 
district  and  from  various  organizations. 
Then  I  picked  up  last  Sunday's  paper, 
published  here  in  Washington,  and  saw 
the  charge  that  Congress  is  underfund- 
ing  the  model  cities,  when  I  know  we 
have  given  them  SI. 4  billion  in  the  last  4 
years  and  they  have  not  spent  a  dime  of 
it  up  to  today  except  on  administrative 
expenses  and  planning.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  these  people  who  are  urg- 
ing full  funding  and  who  are  critical  of 
Congress  and  {Minting  out  we  are  mak- 
ing cuts  which  we  think  are  reasonable 
in  the  new  money  they  are  asking  for 
are  making  unjustified  criticisms. 

We  think  some  of  this  comment 
should  be  directed  at  the  Department, 
because  Congi-ess  does  not  administer 
these  programs.  We  do  not  rim  them. 
All  we  are  asked  to  do  is  authorize  the 
programs.  The  gentleman's  committee 
does  that.  Our  committee  fimds  them. 
I  am  saying  to  you  that  the  Department 
has  on  hand  $20  billion  of  previously 
appropriated  and  unspent  money  of 
which  $10  billion  is  not  even  reserved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  am  not  in  any  way  condemn- 
ing them  for  their  actions.  I  do  think 
after  hearing  the  gentleman  now  that  if 
HUD  had  come  in  and  asked  for  more 
money  for  235  and  236,  you  probably 
would  have  given  them  more  money. 
Mr.  JONAS.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 


They  asked  for  more  money  than  the 
committee  allowed. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  But  may  I  make  this 

point 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  I  may  correct  the  gen- 
tleman, they  asked  for  $100  million  in 
235,  and  $100  million  in  236,  and  the 
committee  allowed  $80  million  for  sec- 
tion 235  and  $70  million  for  section  236. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  But  the  conrunittee  cut 
down  20  and  30  percent.  You  cut  down 
20  percent  in  235,  and  you  cut  down  30 
percent  in  236,  and  now  certainly  if  we 
are  to  give  these  people  help  and  give  it 
to  them  rapidly  we  must  have  adequate 
money  to  put  into  these  different  sectors 
of  the  housing  program. 

Under  these  conditions  we  cannot  op- 
erate. I  can  say  this  very  frankly,  and 
cut  off  the  1971  money.  You  allow  them 
to  operate  only  through  1970.  Now,  un- 
less we  can  project  these  programs  we 
caiuiot  carry  out  the  program  that  we 
set  up  for  the  next  decade;  namely,  to 
build  26.2  million  homes  in  the  next 
decade. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
say  that  is  up  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  have  stated  that 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  very  good  job, 
and  we  have  alluded  to  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  wc  have 
been  generous  in  funding  these  programs. 
When  we  talk  about  a  sIowdowTi  in 
housing,  I  would  say  that  the  high  in- 
terest rate  situation  was  the  largest  con- 
tributing factor  to  this  slowdown  in  the 
housing  situation  at  the  present  ime. 

The  interest  rates  are  at  an  alltime 
high.  That  is  really  what  is  causing  the 
slowdown  in  private  construction,  and  in 
other  construction. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  fm-ther? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
just  as  soon  as  I  make  one  remark  with 
regard  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  said,  as  to  the  question  of  the 
high  interest  rates  having  to  bear  part 
of  the  blame,  but  that  is  not  all  of  the 
problem.  You  have  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  lumber,  the  high  cost  of 
materials,  the  high  cost  of  labor — you 
saw  what  the  building  trades  did  here  in 
Washington  the  other  day  after  striking. 
They  are  going  to  be  getting  about  $5  or 
S6  an  hour.  You  have  a  lot  of  built-in 
problems  about  housing.  I  believe  that 
housing  is  in  trouble,  and  I  believe  that 
high  interest  rates,  high  cost  of  money, 
high  cost  of  materials,  and  high  cost  of 
labor  are  all  responsible. 

But  I  would  say  this:  I  think  Secre- 
tarj'  Romney  had  a  lot  of  courage  when 
he  appeared  before  the  building  trades 
convention  and  urged  them  to  restrain 
their  demands  for  increased  pay.  And  he 
was  roundly  booed.  But  he  is  determined 
if  possible  to  get  these  costs  down,  and 
he  proposes  to  inaugurate  new  tech- 
niques and  new  procedures — and  more 
power  to  him.  I  am  willing  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  prove  that  he  can  do  for  hous- 
ing what  he  did  for  the  automobiles.  I 
believe  he  can,  and  I  believe  he  is  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  dedication  and  his  courage  and  his 
determination. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  again  I 
would  Just  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  for  whom  I  have  great 
love  and  respect,  that  If  he  thinks  the 
prime  Interest  rate  Increase  from  7.5 
to  8.5  percent  has  slowed  down  the  new 
housing  starts  up  to  this  date,  over  this 
very  short  period  of  time,  then  let  the 
gentleman  make  an  observation  of  this 
at  the  next  year. 

As  was  pointed  out.  we  are  20  percent 
below  the  housing  starts  of  1968.  What 
will  It  be  when  people  are  aaked  to  buy 
a  home  In  the  $15,000  range,  and  they 
have  to  pay  from  $1,000  to  |1,200  more 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  prime  in- 
terest rate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  genUeman  Is  correct. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  we  think  we  gave 
them  all  of  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority that  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  use. 

If  yau  can  tell  me  when  these  Interest 
rates,  are  going  down  and  when  the  cost 
of  materials  is  going  down  and  when 
these  other  built-in  costs  are  going  to 
come  down.  I  can  teU  you  when  they  can 
start  obligating  more  of  this  money. 

I  do  think  that  unless  conditions 
change  markedly  in  the  new  fiscal  year 
coming  up.  I  do  not  believe  they  wiU  be 
able  to  obligate  all  the  money  we  have 
given  imder  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  just  want  to  bring  in 
focus  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  about  the  202  proj- 
ects. I  think  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves, a  lot  of  the  money  we  are  talking 
about  WiU  not  go  to  build  new  units. 

lasted  that  question  of  the  Secretary 
SL  *^  *°  ^^*'  -would  happen  to  the 
202  program  with  new  236  money  and  he 
replied  to  me  as  follows : 

The  nimiber  of  completed  202  proj- 
ects potentially  eligible  for  refinancing 
at  this  time,  under  this  236  program 
there  were  29  projects  with  4,402  dwell- 
ing units. 

These  will  convert.  Of  those  which  are 
going  to  be  completed  within  this  year 
there  are  120  projects  with  18,077  units' 
and  these  will  convert. 

Of  those  in  the  pipeline,  there  are  107 
applications  which  will  add  up  to  more 
than  these  other  two  categories  com- 
bined. 

That  means  that  these  are  units  that 
will  not  be  new  units  under  236  but 
merely  be  redirected  as  commitments 
on  this  new  money.  We  are  phasing  out 
old  programs.  We  are  not  putting  on  line 
money  in  new  units  that  were  projected 
m  the  omnibus  bUl  our  committee 
drafted.  My  chairman  knows  this  so  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Record  clearly  re- 
flect this  situation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  say,  and 
the  genUeman  from  California,  of  course 
knows  it,  but  for  the  record,  that  202  is 
not  the  only  program  under  which  we 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly.  We  do  it 
imder  public  housing,  and  we  are  cwn- 
nutted  to  that  for  40  more  years  with 
another  $150  million  in  contract  author- 
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Ity  In  this  bin,-  that  is  $150  million  a 
year  for  40  years,  Just  under  this  bUl, 
plus  the  fact  that  we  have  about  $4  or  $5 
billion  already  invested  in  public  housing. 
and  we  are  now  having  to  rehabilitate 
toe  public  housing  units  that  were  first 
built— and  we  have  $16  million  in  this 
bill  to  do  that. 

Also,  the  elderly  are  eligible  for  rent 
supplements.  You  have  a  speciaJ  subsidy 
of  $120  a  year  in  pubUc  housing  for  the 
elderly.  So  the  elderly  do  not  have  to  rely 
only  on  236. 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  is  correct  and  also  very 
accurate  to  state  that  we  have  set  a 
housmg  goal  of  a  total  of  26  million 
homes  in  10  years.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
t  emen  in  the  House  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting anywhere  near  such  goal  with  the 
kmd  of  funding  that  we  have  for  pro- 
grams which  are  now  being  telescoped 
together,  and  part  of  the  slippage  is  In 
the  number  of  imits  being  conveited 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  we  are  not  get- 
tmg  these  homes  under  the  programs  we 
have  been  running  since  1941. 

When  I  first  came  here,  pubUc  housing 
was  the  only  tool  the  Government  had 
Then  we  came  along  with  urban  renewal 
and  then  we  came  along  with  rent  sup- 
plements, and  aU  these  programs  were 
sold  to  the  Congress  on  the  idea  that 
they  were  going  to  clean  up  the  slums 
with  them  and  provide  housing  for  the 
needy.  Those  programs  proved  to  be  a 
failure  in  doing  the  job. 

So  we  came  up  with  236  and  235.  and 
we  keep  superimposing  additional  pro- 
grams on  those  that  are  not  working  but 
we  stall  go  ahead  with  those  that  are  not 
working. 

I  am  hoping  we  can  consolidate  some 
of  these  programs  and  not  waste  so  much 
tune  shuffling  papers  down  at  HUD  and 
cut  out  some  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
start  building  houses  instead  of  just 
talkmg  about  them. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  new  team  a 
year  to  see  what  it  can  do 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

«i^-  -^^^^  I  ani  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  goitleman.  We  need  more  action  and 

iut  \fw^^  ^  ^^  ^°"^^8  program. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  the  Secretary  is  con- 
templatmg      complete      industrialized 
homes,  and  he  will  not  have  those  homes 
on  the  market  for  22  months,  our  plan 
to  meet  the  26  million  homes  in  the  next 
decade  would  cause  us  to  build  365  homes 
per  year.  We  will  be  behind  almost  750,- 
000  homes  when  he  begins  his  indus- 
trialized program.  But  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  we  have  just  gone  through 
2weeks  of  hearings  on  the  housing  goals 
xne  architects  and  engineers  come  in 
and  they  say  that  it  is  not  workable 
You  cannot  build  a  new  town  with  pre- 
fabricated homes.  You  cannot  put  in- 
dustrialized homes  in  a  city  where  the 
architectural  designs  are  different  It  is 
just  not  going  to  be  that  simple   The 
Secretary  has  not  made   these  points 
yet.  I  am  quite  sure  if  he  were  to  put 
money  mto  these  programs  which  would 
give  the  low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple homes  immediately,  we  would  have  a 
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better  chance  of  getting  an  IndustriaUzed 
system  that  he  advocates  functioninff 
more  quickly.  " 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  agree  with  me  that  we 
really  do  not  deserve  aU  the  criticism 
that  Congress  has  been  receiving,  when 
the  facts  show  that  they  have  $20  billion 
of  appropriated  money  down  there  that 
is  unspent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman  implicitly. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyi- 
vania  (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.   BARRETT.   Mr.   Chairman,   the 
House  today  is  faced  with  a  decision  of 
fimdamental  importance.  Will  we  face 
up  to  our  domestic  problems,  or  will  we 
close  our  eyes  to  growing  unrest  in  the 
ciUes  and  the  grinding  crush  on  middle- 
class  Americans  and  pretend  that  we  can 
do  business  as  usual.  This  appropriation 
bill  WiU  largely  set  the  dimensions  of 
our  attack  on  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment problems  this  year.  We  already 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  plight  of 
those  Who  Uve  in  our  urban  ghettos,  the 
plight  of  those  to  whom  we  have  prom- 
ised so  much,  is  becoming  worse  instead 
of  better.  Now  we  are  asked  to  endorse 
a  shortsighted  cut  in  the  housing  aids 
approved  by  the  last  Congress  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  critics  of  Congress 
WiU  have  a  field  day  if  we  f aU  to  fight  for 
the  interest  of  our  constituents  today 
Last  year  we  passed  the  biggest  housing 
act  of  history  with  a  huge  bipartisan  ma- 
jority and  went  home  and  campaigned 
on  what  we  had  done.  Today  we  are 
caUed  on  to  back  up  that  promise  and 
this    appropriation   bUl,   quite   frankly 
does  not  do  that.  No  one  who  has  walked 
through  the  slums  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  and  our  rural  areas  as  well,  can 
come  away  indifferent  to  the  suffering- 
and  misery  of  those  condemned  by  race 
or  income  to  life  in  these  conditions 
TTiese  people  have  one  ray  of  hope  and 
that  Is  that  our  democratic  political  sys- 
tem wm  recognize  their  problems,  in  fact 
has  recognized  their  problems,  and  will 
in  fact  take  action  on  them. 
,  ^^-  Chairman,  this  blU  is  not  just  a 
slum  blU,  this  bUl  contains  the  authori- 
zation  for  our  whole  array  of  housing 
programs  designed  to  help  every  Ameri- 
can family.  Every  Member  who  has  been 
home  recently  must  recognize  the  in- 
creasmg  burden  imposed  on  middle-in- 
come Americans.  They  are  being  crushed 
between  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes- 
more   than   their  fair  share— and  the 
pressure    of    constanOy    rising    prices. 
Home  buyers  already  confronted  with 
record  high  mortgage  interest  rates,  are 
now  hit  with  a  jump  of  a  fuU  1  percent 
m  the  prime  rate  which  inevitably  will 
price  many  people  out  of  the  market 
for  homes  because  they  simply  cannot 
afford  to  buy  when  the  financing  costs 
far  more  than  the  house  itself.  For  fam- 
ilies of  moderate  income  who  can  af- 
ford decent  housing  only  with  the  mar- 
gm  of  assistance  provided  by  the  in- 
terest subsidies  from  last  year's  act.  we 
are  now  saying  that  we  have  discounted 
our  promises  by  20  to  30  percent. 
By  the  end  of  this  week  what  message 
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will  we  have  to  take  home?  That  we 
have  voted  to  confirm  high  taxes,  have 
done  nothing  about  high  Interest  rates, 
but  we  have  taken  back  some  of  the 
money  we  promised  to  help  provide  good 
bousing  and  good  communities  for  them. 
In  this  bUl  alone  we  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  accounted  for  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  requested,  has  taken 
80  percent  of  the  cut.  In  contrast,  the 
space  agency,  which  loomed  nearly  twice 
as  large  in  the  original  request,  has  been 
cut  only  4  percent.  And  even  worse  the 
GSA  request  has  actually  been  increased. 
Is  our  position  to  be  that  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  must  carry  the 
whole  burden  of  fiscal  policy  but  we 
must  not  disturb  our  scientists  and  we 
are  wlUlng  to  buUd  more  Government 
ofiQce  buildings,  but  not  low-income 
housing.  And  on  top  of  this  we  are  now 
told  that  we  need  $10  bUlion  for  the 
ABM  system.  In  recent  hearings  it  was 
pointed  out  to  us  that  on  a  scale  of  1 
Inch  per  bUIion  doUars,  the  Department 
of  Defense  line  would  be  some  80  timei 
that  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  now  we  are 
told  that  we  must  trim  even  that  1  inch 
that  goes  for  the  wide-ranging  respon- 
sibUities  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  the  hard-working  and  con- 
scientious members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  in  my  judgment  we 
are  confronted  with  an  insupportable 
position. 

This  biU  has  been  brought  to  the  fioor 
for  action  by  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House.  That  does  not  mean  routine 
endorsement — that  means  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  work  Its  wiU.  I 
urge  all  of  my  coUeagues  to  live  up  to 
that  responsibility  and  support  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  today 
to  redress  the  balance  and  provide  more 
adequate  funding  for  basic  needs  in  the 
field  of  urban  renewal  and  fair  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  we  have  before 
us  today,  providing  appropriations  for 
most  of  our  programs  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  which  Congress  wiU  act 
on  this  year.  The  money  which  we  msike 
avaUable,  or  faU  to  make  available,  to 
carry  out  these  programs  will  have  much 
to  do  with  determining  the  size  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  oiu-  attack  on  slum  housing 
and  urban  bUght  over  the  next  12 
months.  AU  of  us  know  the  magnitude 
and  gravity  of  the  problems  of  our  towns 
and  cities  and  we  must  also  fuJly  recog- 
nize their  urgency.  The  need  for  a  fuU- 
scale  effort  to  improve  housing  and  com- 
munities is  not  debatable — it  must  be 
undertaken  right  now. 

Last  year's  Housing  Act  provided  a 
wide  array  of  new  programs  and  addi- 
tional authorization  for  existing  pro- 
grams to  make  possible  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income famUles,  and  stepped-up 
activity  to  eliminate  slums.  That  same 
act  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  substantial  margins,  committed 
us  to  a  national  housing  goal  of  26  mU- 
lion  units  in  the  coming  decade,  including 
6  miUion  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
famlUes,  and  also  reaffirmed  the  1949 


poUcy  statement  calling  for  a  decent  en- 
vironment for  aU  American  f  amUles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January  caUed  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  the  high  hopes  raised  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  Unfortunately,  these  requests  have 
already  been  sharply  trimmed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. These  later  requests  have 
dropped  forward  funding  for  model  cities 
and  urban  renewal  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  enable  local  government  to  plan 
with  confidence  for  the  future.  They  also 
trimmed  most  of  the  other  dollar  re- 
quests, including  the  figures  for  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  3 -percent  rehabil- 
itation loans,  fair  housing,  and  many 
other  programs.  It  is  highly  regrettable 
that  these  minimum,  in  fsict  Inadequate, 
figures  have  now  been  cut  further. 

There  is  no  more  conscientious  or 
harder  working  committee  in  either  body 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
However,  the  effect  of  these  cuts  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  all  of  our  efforts.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local,  public  and  private, 
to  meet  the  goals  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has 
just  completed  2  weeks  of  hearings  on 
the  National  Housing  Goals  set  forth  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  which  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  substantial  majorities. 
Those  hearings  made  it  clear  that  far 
from  accelerating  housing  production  to 
achieve  the  objectives  we  have  set  for 
ourselves,  we  are  actuaUy  falling  behind. 
This  is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
groups.  We  received  further  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  supply  of  vacant  homes  available  for 
rent  or  sale  because  of  the  decline  In 
production.  When  Secretary  Romney 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  HUD's  1970  budget,  he  stated: 

The  element  of  cost  that  Is  going  up  fast- 
est In  term  of  a  family's  budget  is  hoiislng. 

The  Secretary  further  pointed  out  that 
the  shortage  of  housing  Is  contributing 
to  Infiatlon  In  this  vital  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Against  this  backgroimd  of  housing 
shortage,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  jump  in  prime  interest 
rate  to  8 1/2  percent  and  a  restrictive 
monetary  poUcy  whose  foremost  victim 
Is  home  mortgage  finance.  The  result 
Inevitably  will  be  a  further  curtailment 
of  housing  starts  while  most  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  wUl  be  priced 
out  of  the  market  for  decent  housing.  In 
effect,  the  average  American  is  being  told 
to  step  aside  to  leave  sufficient  credit  for 
the  high-income  borrower,  big  business, 
and  speculators.  Many  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  have  sought  to 
strengthen  the  home  buyer's  hand  In  the 
credit  market,  but  today  we  are  seeing 
those  efforts  nullified.  At  a  time  when 
the  administration  has  stopped  the  high- 
ly successful  program  of  3-percent  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  and  seems 
grimly  determined  to  end  the  FHA 
below-market  interest  rate  program  for 
rental  and  cooperative  housing  on  the 
grounds  that  our  new  interest  subsidy 
programs  should  carry  the  whole  load. 


we  are  presented  a  blU  which  cuts  those 
interest  aids  for  both  some  ownership 
and  rental  housing.  Personally,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  urgent  needs  of  today 
demand  that  we  make  use  of  all  pro- 
grams now  on  the  books. 

Nowhere  do  these  cutbacks  hit  harder 
thsm  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities.  The 
urban  renewal  program,  which  seeks  to 
Improve  blighted  areas  through  rehabili- 
tation and  through  the  use  of  a  minimum 
of  half  of  the  land  In  residential  projects 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing, 
has  been  sharply  cut.  The  model  cities 
program  has  been  sharply  cut.  At  the 
same  time,  the  funds  for  fair  housing, 
which  offer  hope  to  ghetto  residents  that 
they  may  have  a  free  choice  of  housing, 
have  been  deeply  sltished.  Is  our  message 
to  these  imderprivlleged  people  to  be  that 
we  are  neither  wUUng  to  help  fix  up 
bligiited  areas  nor  are  we  willing  to  help 
them  move  out  of  the  slums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  before  us  In- 
volved budget  requests  of  $15  bllUon. 
The  Department  of.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  accoifnted  for  only  13  per- 
cent of  that  total,  but  it  has  suffered 
80  percent  of  the  cutback.  In  contrast, 
NASA  accoimted  for  nearly  twice  as 
much  of  the  original  request  but  took 
only  4  percent  of  the  reduction.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  carry  this  message  back 
to  our  constituents  and  I  hope  that  today 
we  wUl  take  action  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  hard  to  explain  to 
the  people  back  home  how  some  people 
can  talk  about  $10  blUlon  for  ABM  with- 
out mentioning  the  state  of  the  econoiSy, 
but  then  when  we  get  down  to  programs 
which  directly  affect  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  find  almost  every  single  Item  cut 
down  or  deferred.  The  man  in  the  street 
can  recognize  the  need  for  both  a  strong 
defense  p>osture  and  action  to  meet  do- 
mestic problems,  but  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  disproportion  between  the  two 
in  reports  coming  out  of  Washington. 
In  recent  hearings  it  was  pointed  out  to 
us  that  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  per  bUUon 
dollars,  the  Department  of  Defense  line 
would  be  some  80  times  that  of  the  De- 
partment and  Urban  Development  and 
now  we  are  told  that  we  must  trim  even 
that  1  inch  that  goes  for  the  wide- 
ranging  responslbUltles  of  HUD.  It  has 
always  been  my  understanding  that  to 
be  strong  from  without,  a  nation  must  be 
strong  within.  It  is  America's  high  stand- 
ard of  Uving  and  sense  of  compassion  and 
fair  play  that  has  given  us  our  position 
of  world  leadership. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising 
to  support  the  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  blU  for  1970,  I 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  this  is  a 
prudent  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  eco- 
nomical in  every  area  of  responsibiUty; 
it  is  in  most  cases  generous  where  gen- 
erosity is  needed.  I  have  some  disagree- 
ments I  shaU  later  discuss. 

I  must  compliment  my  coUeagues  on 
the  subcommittee  for  the  splendid  worlc 
they  have  done  in  the  preparation  of  this 
biU.  I  believe  the  whole  House  wlU  see 
in  the  blU  the  fruits  of  the  long  hours  we 
spent  in  its  preparation. 

I  want  to  extend  a  particular  vote  of 
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thanks  to  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished senior  member  of  the  minor- 
ity for  the  gracious  help  they  extended 
me  during  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 
I  would  single  out  their  most  courteous 
agreement  with  my  own  amendment  to 
supplement  the  mine  restoration  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs  appropriation  with  $2,000,000. 
This  is  money  which  is  sorely  needed  and 
which  will  be  spent  wisely. 

For  every  Member  of  the  House,  this 
bill  must  appear  to  be  one  of  great 
weight.  It  carries  the  appropriations  for 
some  of  the  most  significant  agencies 
and  for  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
programs  in  our  Nation.  I  shall  not  de- 
tail the  entire  range  of  agencies  or  pro- 
grams which  will  be  funded  under  this 
bill,  but  I  hope  I  may  point  to  just  a  few 
of  the  specifics  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  important. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  programs.  These  are, 
as  ffie  committee  report  notes,  joint 
Federal-State  efforts  to  attack  regional 
problems  which  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  States  alone  to  solve.  In  my 
own  congressional  district  we  have  seen 
these  programs  executed;  and  in  the 
particular  instance  of  their  use  in  com- 
bating mine  fires,  they  have  been  lit- 
erally saviors  of  some  of  our  communi- 
ties. 

When  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission  first  came  before 
Congress.  1  was  not  only  one  of  its  vigor- 
ous supporters,  but  was  also  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation.  Nothing 
tlBit  has  happened  since  then  has  caused 
me  to  withdraw  that  enthusiastic  sup- 
port one  jot.  The  Commission  has  not 
burgeoned  into  an  xmwieldy  bureauc- 
racy. It  has,  instead,  done  precisely  the 
excellent  job  all  of  us  hoped  to  see  when 
it  was  created. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, this  is  one  Federal  program  which 
Is  held  in  the  highest  regard.  It  has  built 
roads,  built  hospitals,  assisted  in  voca- 
tional education,  and  has  performed  a 
multitude  of  other  valuable  services.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  it  has  been  enormously 
significant  in  the  battles  we  have  waged 
in  the  anthracite  region  against  mine 
fires.  Now  we  can  proceed  with  the  resto- 
ration of  land  in  that  region,  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  conservation.  I 
would  certainly  single  out  this  appropri- 
ation as  one  which  is  a  wise  and  neces- 
sary one. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  point  with  en- 
thusiasm at  the  money  recommended  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Here  we 
were  faced  with  an  original  budget  pro- 
posal for  $7,740,985,000,  and  an  amended 
proposal  for  $7,670,701,000,  more  than 
$70,000,000  lower  than  the  original.  I 
believe  we  did  the  right  thing  in  choos- 
ing to  add  that  $70,000,000  to  the 
amended  proposed  budget,  to  bring  the 
funding  up  to  the  maximum  level. 

All  of  us  In  Congress  are  aware  that 
over  the  past  several  years  we  have 
added  a  great  number  of  veterans  to  the 
rolls  which  already  existed.  For  these, 
as  well  as  for  the  older  veterans,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  there  be  available 
excellent  hospital  facilities  to  take  care 
of  their  needs.  It  would  have  been  im- 
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provident  for  us  to  look  to  this  portion 
of  the  appropriations  for  1970  for  reduc- 
tions. The  debt  we  owe  these  veterans  is 
one  which  must  have  the  highest  prior- 
ity. We  cannot  give  them  less  than  the 
finest.  I  know  the  House  will  be  vigorous 
in  support  of  our  action  in  this  matter. 
I  will  not  take  more  of  the  Committee's 
time  in  commenting  on  this  bill.  I  know 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  have 
given  the  committee  report  their  earnest 
study;  I  am  certain  they  will  give  the  bill 
their  enthusiastic  support.  It  was  written 
with  an  acute  consciousness  of  the  fiscal 
responsibilities  which  every  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
must  face  in  these  difficult  times.  It  was 
also  written  with  a  determination  to  fund 
those  programs  which  America  needs  to- 
day, and  to  fund  them  as  adequately  as 
our  resources  would  permit.  From  NASA 
to  the  regulatory  agencies,  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Gteneral  Serv- 
ices Administration,  we  have  worked 
many,  many  hours  to  bring  the  best  pos- 
sible bill  before  the  House. 

Except  for  a  few  items  where  I  am  in 
disagreement,  I  believe  this  bill  can  be 
supported. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price). 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  appropriations  bill  before  us  today 
contains  a  recommendation  of  $3,696,- 
983,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  national  space  program. 
This  represents  a  large  amount  of  money. 
However,  this  represents  a  reduction  of 
almost  $300  million  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation A  series  of  events  are  oc- 
curing  which  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation.  First,  it  is  likely 
that  we  will  land  and  return  men  from 
the  moon  in  the  month  of  July.  Second, 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  canceled. 
Third,  the  budget  before  you  today  repre- 
sents a  continued  reduction  over  the  past 
3  years  in  our  commitment  to  a  national 
space  program. 

Each  year  since  1966  that  NASA  budget 
has  been  reduced  on  an  average  of  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  At  a  point  in  our  his- 
tory when  we  are  achieving  new  and 
heretofore  unbelievable  goals  in  space 
exploration  and  utilization,  our  Nation 
stands  a  chance  of  scrapping  all  of  these 
hard-won  gains.  Since  1966  the  total 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
working  on  our  national  space  pro- 
gram have  declined  from  approximately 
420,000  to  190.000  in  the  current  year. 
Major  technical  teams  throughout  the 
country  are  currently  being  disbanded. 
Facilities  once  available  and  capable  of 
developing  and  constructing  the  many 
pieces  of  hardware  required  for  an 
effective  program  in  space  in  the  next 
decade  are  now  disappearing  from  the 
space  program.  In  terms  of  people  and 
capability  the  vast  national  space  effort 
which  we  have  so  painfully  developed 
since  the  crisis  of  sputnik  is  being  dis- 
sipated. This  budget  fails  to  support  a 
vigorous  and  an  aggressive  space  effort. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  canceled. 
This  lends  even  more  emphasis  to  the 
need  to  assure  that  the  one  manned  space 


flight  program  remaining  to  this  Nation 
is  adequately  supported  and  continued 
in  the  decade  ahead. 

Limited  funds  are  included  in  this 
budget  for  Saturn  V  follow-on  produc- 
tion. However,  there  will  still  be  a  gap 
in  tlie  production  of  this  Nation's  only 
large  space  booster.  Funds  were  recom- 
mended and  approved  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Saturn  V  vehicle,  Including  the  up- 
rating  of  the  second-  and  third-stage 
engines,  development  of  modification  kits 
to  improve  the  operational  capability  and 
reliability  of  the  vehicle,  and  other  im- 
provements. These  funds  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

The  authorizing  committee  also  ap- 
proved  $75  million  for  the  initiation  of 
the  development  of  technology  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  low-cost  shuttle 
system  which  would  be  available  in  the 
mid-1970's  for  use  in  conjxmction  with 
a  space  station.  A  portion  of  this  same 
$75  million  would  also  be  available  to 
assure  the  development  of  a  large  earth 
orbital  space  station.  This  space  station 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  significant 
earth  resources  survey  effort  portending 
major  returns  to  this  country  from  the 
utilization  of  space. 

The  budget  before  this  body  has  been 
reduced  by  $39  million  for  Apollo  opera- 
tions. This  was  done  on  the  basis  that, 
if  a  successful  lunar  fiight  was  concluded 
in  July  of  this  year,  that  the  number  of 
Saturn  V  launches  in  1970  would  be  re- 
duced to  four.  It  was  the  \'iew  of  the 
authorizing  committee  that,  even  with 
the  successful  lunar  landing  of  Apollo  11, 
these  funds  should  be  included  to  assure 
maximum  capability  for  training  of  as- 
tronauts for  future  flights.  We  could  not 
afford  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
astronauts  either  in  the  areas  of  opera- 
tions or  in  the  reliability  of  the  Saturn  V 
vehicle. 

This  budget  does  include  funds  for 
lunar  exploration.  However,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  balanced  program,  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  these  other  areas  which  I  have 
discussed  are  adequately  funded. 

Our  national  well-being  as  a  techno- 
logically progressive  nation,  our  national 
security,  and  oiu*  future  economic  vital- 
ity all  hinge  on  our  ability  to  remain  in 
the  forefront  of  science  and  technologi- 
cal achievement.  If  we  hope  to  achieve 
these  goals  and  remain  a  healthy  and 
aggressive  nation,  we  must  support  our 
national  space  effort.  Our  action  today 
should  include  an  increase  in  the  NASA 
budget  to  the  level  as  previously  recom- 
mended by  the  authorizing  committee. 
Only  then  can  we  hold  the  line  on  the 
decimation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  by  this  country  in  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  lately  about  our  national 
priorities,  and  this  bill  is  a  very  fortuitous 
instrument  for  looking  at  our  priorities. 
There  is  funding  in  this  bill  for  many 
agencies,  among  which  are  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment. 
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The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration was  cut  by  $18  million;  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
cut  by  $384  million.  There  is  funding  in 
this  bill  for  three  flights  to  the  moon, 
and  there  is  partial  funding  in  here  for 
an  additional  six  flights  to  the  moon 
beyond  the  three  that  are  funded  in  the 

bill-  ^         .^      ,, 

I  wish  there  was  as  much  consideration 

given  to  the  building  of  neighborhoods 
and  homes  in  which  our  people  live  on 
this  planet  as  there  is  for  the  Space 
Agency.  I  say  this  not  in  derogation  of 
the  Space  Agency.  It  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful job.  The  plight  of  the  cities,  however, 
is  so  great  that  I  think  we  have  to  start 
paying  a  little  more  attention  to  them. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  defer  at  least 
one  flight  to  the  moon.  One  flight  to  the 
moon  costs  $100  million.  There  would 
have  been  $100  million  saved  if  one  flight 
to  the  moon  had  beer,  deferred.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  that  money  allocated  to 
housing,  to  the  urban  renewal  program, 
to  the  programs  under  sections  235  and 
236,  which  are  so  desperately  needed.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  used  for  the 
model  cities  program,  for  unfortunately 
this  bill  does  not  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  those  programs. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Just  on  that  point.  I  hope 
the  House  does  not  have  the  feeling  that 
I  am  opposed  to  helping  the  cities  or  that 
our  committee  is.  We  developed  some 
facts,  and  I  will  put  a  table  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  accompany  my  remarks,  showing 
how  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
$43  billion  a  year  on  aid  to  urban  com- 
munities. I  have  been  making  that  state- 
ment for  some  time  now,  and  somebody 
says,  "Well,  give  us  a  list."  I  have  the 
list,  and  it  will  be  included  in  my  re- 
marks tomorrow,  showing  a  breakdown 
of  where  the  money  comes  from,  and 
under  what  programs  it  is  supplied. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  raised  that  point.  That 
point  is  raised  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the 
budget  shows  there  are  $38  billion  in  aid 
that  is  made  available  for  the  cities. 

The  fact  is,  if  the  gentleman  looks  at 
the  budget  document  itself,  he  will  note 
that  actual  aid  to  the  cities  is  given  in 
the  sum  of  $16 '/a  billion,  not  $43  billion. 
I  called  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  yester- 
day, because  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  flgm-es.  I  said,  "How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  tabulation  0-6  of  your 
budget  document  shows  aid  to  the  cities 
of  $16  billion,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  stated  in  its  report 
the  figure  is  really  $38  billion,  possibly 
$43  billion?"  He  said  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  used  the  figure 
prepared  by  HUD,  rather  than  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  HUD  uses  as 
a  population  of  2,500  as  basis  for  a  city. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  uses  as  a  basis 
for  an  urban  community  a  population 
base  of  50,000 — a  proper  basis. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  differ- 
ence, according  to  HUD,  comes  about  by 


reason  of  the  fsict  that,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  HUD  uses  in  determining  what  is 
an  urban  conunimity  the  figures  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  uses  metropolitan  standard 
statistical  areas. 
Mr.  YATES.  It  uses  a  coimty  vmlt. 
Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  one  other  dif- 
ference. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  uses 
only  funds  made  available  to  Govern- 
ment units,  and  HUD  uses  funds  that  go 
to  individuals. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  except  for  this  fact, 
that  the  HUD  figures  use  the  county  unit, 
the  assistance  given  to  the  entire  county, 
rather  than  to  a  city.  It  is  the  aid  given 
to  the  entire  community,  because  that  is 
the  smallest  unit  that  is  available  for 
this  kind  of  tabulation.  It  is  not  a  fair 
tabulation  at  all.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  compilation  is  much  more  accu- 
rate, and  I  suggest  that  is  the  one  that 
ought  to  be  used. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  very  briefly  I  liked  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  we  ought  to  be  concerned  with  the 
people  in  the  communities  In  this  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman's 
statement  made  an  analogy  and  money 
Is  not  being  spent  as  effectively  as  If  It 
were  being  spent  in  the  ui'ban  renewal 
areas,  in  the  ghetto  areas. 

We  are  asking  for  $10.5  billion  for  the 
ABM's.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Is 
done,  as  we  hear.  It  is  if  we  are  to  be 
strong  from  without  Certainly  we  must 
be  strong  also  from  within.  Is  there  any 
better  way  to  become  strong  from  with- 
in than  to  give  people  decent  and  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  and  good  environ- 
ment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  not.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  our  greatest  triumph  in  the  field  of 
space  exploration — we  all  look  forward 
to  the  first  lunar  landing  which  is  sched- 
uled next  month.  One  gets  an  interest- 
ing perspective  of  the  earth  when  it  Is 
viewed  from  the  moon.  The  spectacular 
photographs  which  resulted  from  the 
last  Apollo  mission  showed  otu-  planet 
in  all  its  glory.  The  brilliant  blues  of  the 
ocean  and  the  vanning  hues  of  the  land 
mass  blended  to  produce  a  beautiful  in- 
spiring vision  of  the  earth.  One  of  the 
astronauts  as  he  orbited  70  miles  above 
the  moon  has  been  quoted  as  saying : 

•  •  *  in  the  vast  loneliness  up  here  on 
the  moon  •  •  •  you  realize  Just  what  you 
have  back  there  on  earth  •  •  •  a  grand 
oasis  in  the  great  vastnees  of  space. 


under  conditions  which  can  give  us  no 
pride.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  the 
way  to  good  housing  for  our  people  with 
Government  help  for  more  than  30 
years — without  success.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  we  have  not  committed  ourselves 
to  that  task  with  the  same  zeal  and  de- 
votion and  commitment  that  went  Into 
the  space  program.  There  is  progfess,  but 
we  are  so  far  from  our  goal. 

Yes,  the  space  program  is  an  outstand- 
ing success.  But  is  It  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess to  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman,  who 
has  been  waiting  In  line  for  months  and 
for  years  for  an  apartment  under  the 
housing  for  the  elderly  program?  Where 
Is  his  housing  at  a  price  he  or  she  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  Yet  funds  for  the  housing 
for  the  elderly  program  are  cut  in  this 
bill.  They  are  In  section  236,  which  the 
committee  cut  by  30  percent. 

It  Is  certainly  fair  to  ask  about  our 
values  when  $384  million,  nearly  20  per- 
cent, is  cut  from  the  housing  budget  in 
the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility,  while 
only  $18  million  is  pared  from  a  $3  bil- 
lion space  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  establishment 
of  priorities  like  these  that  have  alienated 
so  many  young  people  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  could  certainly  afford  to  stretch 
out  the  space  program.  We  could  af- 
ford to  stretch  out  some  of  the  trips  to 
the  moon  that  are  presently  under  con- 
templation. But  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  withhold  available  resources  which  are 
drastically  needed  to  meet  basic  human 
requirements. 

In  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  this 
planet  of  ours  can  be  compared  to  a 
spaceship,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  we  should  put  this  spaceship 
of  ours  In  order,  with  all  Its  astronauts, 
before  we  commit  too  many  resources 
to  building  new  space  vehicles  to  take 
us  to  another  world. 

Having  made  this  earth  more  livable, 
perhaps  we  can  look  back  on  it  from 
space  and,  as  Archibald  MacLelsh 
stated  it: 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  regrettably,  the 
earth  Is  not  an  oasis  for  all  its  citizens, 
and  many  elements  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence are  not  visible  from  a  lunar  vantage 
point.  It  is  impossible,  for  Instance,  to  see 
a  slum  from  the  moon,  but  there  are  so 
many  Americans  who  live  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods and  who  raise  their  children 


See  the  earth  as  it  truly  is.  small  and  blue 
and  beautiful  in  that  eternal  silence  where 
it  floats,  is  to  see  ourselves  as  riders  on  the 
earth  together,  brothers  on  that  bright  love- 
liness in  the  eternal  cold — brothers  who 
know  now  they  are  truly  brothers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  not  want  to  detract 
from  what  I  say  seriously  was  a  beau- 
tiful statement  by  the  gentleman,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  someone  at  some 
time  answer  one  question.  I  have  just 
finished  looking  at  a  set  of  new  figures. 
We  have  had  now.  for  a  long  time,  many 
programs — perhaps  inadequate  pro- 
grams— to  help  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
our  citizens.  The  latest  set  of  figures  I 
have  seen  shows  that  a  higher  percent- 
age of  Americans  today  are  hungry,  a 
higher  percentage  live  in  poor  houses, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  them  are 
needy  than  was  demonstrated  when  all 
these  programs  originally  started.  We 
obviously  have  not  moved  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  believe  we  have  moved 
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in  the  right  direction,  but  we  are  not 
committed  to  that  movement  as  strongly 
as  we  shoxild  be,  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshbr). 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  unfor- 
timate  and  dangerous  effects  that  will  be 
felt  on  the  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reduction  is  sustained. 
A  reduction  of  $80  million  will  take 
available  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  down 
to  $440  mlUlon.  At  that  level,  the  foun- 
daUon  simply  will  find  it  impossible  to 
perform  Its  program  at  the  same  level  as 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  which  was  a  level  well 
below  that  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  because  of 
a  new  method  of  calculating,  no  funds 
were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  in- 
stitutional grants  for  science.  Hence, 
those  funds,  |15  million,  artificially  In- 
flated the  fiscal  year  1969  level,  and  in 
fiscal  -year  1970  the  NSP  will  be  with- 
out that -$15  million  fiexibility. 

More  specifically,  however,  the  pro- 
posed reduction  would  have  the  following 
very  bad  effects : 

There  will  be  no  increase  for  the  scien- 
tific research  project  support.  This  action 
win  result  in  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 300  grants  below  the  number  pro- 
jected in  the  budget,  and  would,  in  effect, 
be  less  than  the  level  of  support  during 
fiscal  year  1966. 

This  reduction  in  the  number  of  grants 
would  have  its  principal  impact  on  prom- 
ising younger  investigators,  many  of 
whom  are  actively  engaged  in  research 
and  education  at  the  developing  aca- 
demic Institutions. 

The  resultant  reduction  in  research 
and  educational  effectiveness  at  aca- 
demic Institutions  Is  not  In  the  national 
interest,  since  It  would  adversely  affect 
directly  or  indirectly  the  quality  of  train- 
ing and  education  of  many  promising  and 
committed  students  who  will  provide  the 
backbone  for  the  country's  future  scien- 
tific and  technological  capability.  The 
relatively  nominal  budget  reduction  Is 
being  achieved  at  a  very  high  risk  to  the 
research  and  education  programs  of  a 
significant  number  of  academic  institu- 
tions and  students. 

Also,  there  will  be  continued  severe 
curtailment  in  support  for  specialized 
facilities  and  equipment.  The  billions  of 
dollars  invested  In  military,  space,  and 
civil  technology  in  past  years  have  made 
possible  for  the  use  of  science  many 
effective  new  forms  of  instrumentation 
for  the  conduct  of  research.  Increased 
funds  are  necessary  to  make  available  the 
more  sophlsticatd  and  effective  research 
instnunentation  and  facilities  which 
modern  technology  has  produced. 

There  must  be  a  balance  in  the  distri- 
bution of  resources  so  that  the  Instru- 
mentation and  facilities  available  for 
scientific  research,  especially  in  academic 
institutions,  does  not  become  so  out- 
moded as  to  substantially  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  research  and  educa- 
tional efforts  in  these  institutions. 

Continued  short-term  budget  reduc- 
tions in  the  facilities  and  instrumenta- 
tion areas  will  surely  Impose  very  sub- 
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stantial  long-term  hazards  to  the  excel- 
lence of  American  science. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  impairment  of  effective  na- 
tional research  programs  implied  In  NSP 
budget  cuts. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
vides the  core  support  for  a  number  of 
large  national  and  international  research 
efforts  which  are  extremely  Important  In 
the  nationaJ  interest. 

These  include:  the  Antarctic  research 
program,  the  ocean  sediment  coring  pro- 
gram, weather  modification,  interna- 
tional biological  program,  and  the  global 
atmospheric  research  program. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  in- 
volves a  continuing  conmiitment  and  in- 
creased funding  in  a  number  of  instances 
during  1970  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
scientific  objectives.  Curtailment  or  de- 
ferral of  research  in  these  coordinated 
programs  is  frequently  not  feasible.  Ade- 
quate funding  must  be  provided  or  there 
will  be  a  substantial  scientific  research 
and  economic  loss  to  the  United  States. 
Prom  the  national  Interest  viewpoint. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  build  a  stronger 
scientific  capability  in  the  environmental 
and  ecological  areas.  The  international 
biological      program,      which      directly 
focuses  on  ecological  and  environmental 
problems,  and  the  global  atmospheric  re- 
search program,  which  focuses  on  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  atmospheric  in- 
teractions with  the  surface  of  the  earth 
are   extremely   critical   components   of 
any  long-term  national  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

To  neglect  the  longer-term  gains  In 
these  scientific  disciplines  to  achieve  a 
short-term  budget  reduction  could  prove 
to  be  a  costly  expedient. 

Many  of  us  are  alarmed  by  forced  cur- 
tailment of  the  sea-grant  program.  The 
national  sea-grant  program  is  a  unique 
effort  to  adapt  the  proven  land-grant 
college  concept  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  marine  areas. 

This  important  effort  is  focused  on  in- 
volving qualified  academic  institutions 
and  nonprofit  scientific  organizations  in 
research,  education,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  the  marine  sciences 
with  special  emphasis  on  applied  aspects. 
It  is  the  kind  of  program  which  has 
broad  potential  economic  benefits  Over 
the  last  several  years  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  sea-grant  program  has  evolved 
uirough  the  cooperation  and  interest  and 
financial  participation  of  many  academic 
institutions. 

The  Foundation's  commitments  to 
these  academic  institutions  have  been 
premised  on  increased  funding  over  the 
years. 

Fiscal  year  1970  is  a  critical  period  in 
the  evolution  in  this  national  effort  in 
the  marine  sciences  and  technology    A 
budgetary  situation  which  would  force 
the  Foundation  to  freeze  the  funding 
levels  in  this  program  would  b»  a  step 
backward  for  the  ocean  sciences  at  a 
tune  when  the  national  interest  requires 
an  expanded  scientific  effort  in  this  area 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  the  pro- 
posed reductions  in  support  for  comput- 
mg  activities,  for  research  in  education 
As  a  product  of  scientific  innovation 
computer  systems  are  now  an  essential 
tool  of  business  and  government.  The 


annual  Investment  in  computing  hard- 
ware and  software  by  government  and 
business  possibly  totals  $2  to  $3  billion  a. 
year. 

In  view  of  the  proven  utility  of  com- 
puter systems,  it  is  prudent  to  invest  in 
a  modest  Foundation  program  of  $22  mil- 
lion to  support  facilities  and  projects 
related  to  application  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  the  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  to  education.  Here  again  a 
modest  investment  has  high  potential 
long-term  benefits,  possibly  greater  than 
the  benefits  that  computer  systems  have 
brought  to  government  and  commerce 

There  seems  to  be  no  economic  gain 
to  risking  the  benefits  in  these  Impor- 
tant research  and  educational  areas  for 
nominal  short-term  budgetary  reduc- 
tions. 

Also,  of  very  grave  concern  Is  the 
funding  for  institutional  grants  for 
science.  The  budget  reduction  wUl  force 
an  exceptionally  drastic  choice  on  the 
NSP. 

Since  1961,  the  Foundation  has  used 
the  institutional  grants  for  science  as 
a  principal  technique  for  stimulating  and 
balancing  research  and  science  educa- 
tion improvements  In  a  large  number  of 
academic  institutions.  For  some  years 
there  has  been  a  need  for  a  more  equi- 
table means  of  distributing  these  grants 
and  in  fiscal  year  1969  the  decision  was 
made  to  convert  from  an  NSP  base  to 
a  Federal  Government  base  for  comput- 
ing these  grants. 

As  a  result  of  that  decision,  the  award- 
ing of  these  grants  was  deferred  until 
early  in  fiscal  year  1970,  so  that  necessary 
Information  could  be  complied  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  used  to  compute  the 
amount  of  the  award  for  each  institu- 
tion. This  is  an  important  program 
which  will  assist  about  600  academic  in- 
stitutions at  a  budgeted  cost  of  $18  mil- 
lion. 

Under  the  reduced  budget  level,  the 
Foundation  would  be  forced  to  reduce 
other  programs  $15  million  below  the 
1969  level  in  order  to  fund  this  program 
within  the  reduced  budget  level  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1970.  Such  an  action 
would  further  depress  support  in  the 
research  and  science  training  areas  below 
a  critical  level. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  point  out  that,  although 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  ap- 
propriations were  increased  from  $152,- 
773,000  in  fiscal  year  1960  to  $420,400  000 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  the  funding  provided 
since  fiscal  year  1965  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  actual  rising  cost  of 
Foundation  sponsored  research  and 
science  education  programs. 

Indeed,  the  $400,000,000  aopropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  the  amount  of 
$418,000,000  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1970  are  both  below  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1965. 

If  we  apply  an  adjustment  of  5  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  inflation  which  has 
occurred  since  fiscal  year  1965.  the  net 
effect  of  the  proposed  $418,000,000  appro- 
priation will  be  to  fund  NSP  supported 
activities  at  a  level  approximately  25  per- 
cent below  that  supported  in  fiscal  year 
1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  certainly 
is  not  in  the  public  interest.  It  represents 
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a  very  disastrous  error  in  assigning  our 
public  expenditure  priorities.  I  urge 
stronger,  not  weakened  support  for  basic 
science. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  disting- 
uished gentleman  from  Virginia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee the  very  difficult  job  which  occurs 
m  respect  to  a  bill  of  this  type,  with  the 
competing  demands  for  the  Federal  dol- 
lar. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion that  those  of  us  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  do  not  support  the  very  fine  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  I  certainly  concur 
In  his  remarks  as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 
I  would  point  out  that  our  subcom- 
mittee handling  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Federal  endeavor  very  much  recognizes 
and  Is  aware  of  the  tremendous  problems 
which  exist  not  only  In  funding  In  refer- 
ence to  our  cities  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  demands  of  the  age  of  science  and 
our  explorations  into  outer  space. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  tremendous  diffi- 
culty In  allocating  funds.  Second,  there 
Is  difficulty  in  assigning  priorities  to  the 
allocation  of  those  funds.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  very  concerned  that  in  the 
funding  of  new  programs  as  well  as  old 
programs  that  these  funds  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  spent  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  certain  statements  that, 
appear  in  the  testimony  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  part  3,  pages 
501  and  502  of  the  committee  hearings, 
which  relates  to  the  part  that  GSA  plays 
when  there  is  a  relocation  or  centraliza- 
tion of  regional  ofBces  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  that  regard,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  statement  on  page  9  of 
the  committee  report  which  Indicates 
that  the  GSA  was  not  consulted  and  did 
not  make  recommendations  for  the 
recent  announced  move  of  regional 
offices  to  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States.  The  result  of  this  has 
caused  the  committee  to  be  concerned 
about  the  effective  work  of  these  various 
Federal  agencies  and  their  service  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  best  use  of  existing 
Federal  facilities  and  Federal  buildings 
such  as  the  one  built  especially  for  HEW 
at  Charlottesville  at  a  cost  In  excess  of  $2 
million. 

I  believe  the  debate  today  points  out 
the  tremendous  problems  occurring  in 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  tremendous 
demands  made  on  the  subcommittee.  I 
can  assure  this  House  of  the  dedication 
and  the  effort  of  the  leswlershlp  of  this 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  staff 
In  order  to  see  that  this  allocation  Is 
done  in  the  national  interest.  I  support 
this  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  appealing 
and  drawing  attention  to  the  Public 


Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee's 
cutback  of  President  Nixon's  budgetary 
program  recommendation  for  the  city  of 
Napa,  Calif. 

For  the  past  few  years.  I  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  city  of  Napa 
officials  on  a  combined  downtown  rede- 
velopment and  flood  control  project 
which  is  alreswiy  underway.  So  that  these 
two  combined  projects,  each  of  which 
depends  on  the  other,  can  go  forward 
together,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
adequate  funding  be  authorized  this  year. 
Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  and  urging 
that  this  project  be  reconsidered  during 
the  amending  process. 

Mayor  Ralph  Trower  of  Napa  has  wired 
me  requesting  restoration  of  funding  for 
this  vital  project  to  the  figure  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  one 
or  two  observations.  We  have  talked  a 
lot  this  afternoon  about  priorities.  Sev- 
eral Members  appear  to  feel  that  we 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  the  peo- 
ple In  the  cities  and  to  facilities  in  the 
cities  and  such  concerns  as  housing  pro- 
grams, than  we  give  to  space  shots.  I 
would  like  to  remind  these  gentlemen 
that  when  we  look  at  this  whole  bUl,  we 
see  the  total  requests  are  $15.4  billion, 
roughly  and  the  conunlttee's  action  was 
to  appropriate  $14.9  bUUon.  The  budget 
has  been  reduced  only  by  something  less 
than  5  percent  and  this  by  a  committee 
that  is  trying  to  hold  the  line  in  the  face 
of  a  fiscal  crisis  at  a  time  when  interest 
rates  are  rising  and  inflation  is  our  No.  1 
domestic   concern.   It  is   all   very   dis- 
couraging. 

The  principal  cuts  that  have  been 
made  are  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  whole  re- 
duction for  the  national  space  program 
is  only  $18  million  out  of  almost  $3.7  bil- 
lion. 

The  problem  that  I  want  to  address 
myself  briefly  at  this  point  is  that  there 
really  is  not  any  satisfactory  answer 
that  has  been  given  to  us  as  to  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  our  space  program  in 
future  years. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  hearings  in  which,  at  page  682 
of  part  2  the  head  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program  In  NASA  when  asked 
about  what  equipment  would  remain 
after  Apollo  11,  replied 


We  wlU  have,  after  Apollo  11,  nine  Saturn 
V's,  nine  Command  Modules,  and  nine  lunar 
modules  available. 

And  at  page  685  where  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  said: 

It  U  the  combination  then  of  using  the 
10  Saturn  Vs  in  a  lunar  program  and  using 
up  some  of  our  Saturn  I-B's  that  are  not 
mothballed  In  ovu-  ApoUo  applications  pro- 
gram that  we  are  proposing  as  the  U.S. 
Manned  Space  Plight  program  for  the  nert 
few  years. 

So  we  have  equipment  for  carrying  out 
nine  more  attempts  to  land  on  the  moon. 
But  the  question  is — with  this  hardware 
all  purchased  and  with  these  flights  so 


successful — and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  one  next  month  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful— a  lot  of  us  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  where  we  are 
going  to  go  after  the  moon?  Is  our  space 
program  going  to  be  able  to  use  all  these 
tremendous  Saturn  V's? 

It  is  suggested  by  NASA  that  there  are 
going  to  be  a  number  of  Saturn  V  flights 
to  Isuid  on  different  places  on  the  moon; 
that  the  moon's  topography  varies  very 
much,  as  for  example  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  are  places  with  plains  and  places 
with  mountains  that  may  produce  dif- 
ferent substances.  But  frankly,  it  is  al- 
most certain  now  that  the  moon  is  vir- 
tually wholly  barren,  and  we  do  have 
urgent  spending  problems  on  earth.  Yet 
what  to  do  with  all  these  huge  rockets? 
They  cannot  be  adequately  mothballed. 
It  is  very  expensive  to  mothball  them. 
They  have  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
a  lot  of  money,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  We  have  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition facilities  all  over  the  world  cost- 
ing nearly  $300  million  annually  to  keep 
up.  We  have  a  vast  marmed  space  flight 
capability  at  Houston,  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  various  facilities  in  the  NASA 
program  around  the  world.  But  where  is 
man  to  fly  in  space  after  the  moon?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  this  vast  space 
complex  in  this  situation? 

Someone  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
suggested  that  the  military  space  pro- 
gram funding  is  increasing  while  the 
civilian  space  program  funding  is  de- 
creasing. I  suspect  that  in  the  future 
this  may  become  more  of  a  pattern  in 
space  appropriations  than  in  the  past 
because  in  terms  of  the  manned  space 
flight,  despite  the  capability  that  sci- 
entists have  supposedly  developed  to  en- 
able man  to  live  on  his  own  excrement, 
to  travel  in  a  space  capsule  beyond  the 
moon  means  a  time  en  route  and  return 
to  the  nearest  planet  that  is  utterly  be- 
yond man's  capability.  And  stars  are  so 
far  away  that  it  is  completely  impossible 
for  man  to  go  to  them  and  to  come  back 
to  earth. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  manned 
space  flight  program  in  the  future  other 
than  going  to  the  barren  moon,  It  would 
seem  that  manned  space  flight  program 
will  be  confined  to  somewhere  between 
here  and  the  moon.  Yet  as  we  learned 
the  other  day  the  mtmned  orbiting  lab- 
oratory program  has  now  been  deferred 
and  so  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the 
future?  Are  we  going  to  develop  and,pr- 
bit  some  type  of  a  laboratory  betwel* 
here  and  the  moon,  or  are  we  going  to  be 
sure  that  we  develop  the  strength  and 
marmed  capability  to  intercept  and  If 
necessary  knock  down  any  enemy  object 
that  might  get  into  orbit  between  here 
and  the  moon,  that  might  exert  a  pro- 
found Influence  upon  life  on  earth,  pos- 
sibly a  capability  to  destroy  li(e  on 
earth? 

Yet  for  this  type  of  progrson  we  do  not 
need  the  Saturn  V's,  the  smaller  Sa turns 
are  enough.  But  we  have  the  Saturn  V's 
In  being.  They  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  more  than  $20  billion  in  the 
aggregate.  So  the  added  lunar  expedi- 
tions are  projected. 
Testimony  before  us  was  that  the  total 
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cost  of  the  Apollo  program  alone  in  the 
space  program  was  $23.9  billion  to  date, 
including  the  Saturn  hardware.  The 
problem  that  we  have  now  is  that  we 
must  stay  with  the  space  program  or  lose 
its  in-house  capability.  This  is  out  of  the 
question  now.  So  again  I  say  we  need  to 
fimd  this  program  as  and  where  It  Is 
funded  in  this  bill  for  at  least  this  next 
fiscal  year. 

With  reference  to  the  space  study 
group  that  is  said  to  be  going  to  operate 
this  year  while  they  might  come  back 
with  a  supplemental.  I  suspect  what  they 
will  also  come  back  with  is  a  new  policy 
and  approach  in  our  space  programs  em- 
phasizing additional  military  factors.  We 
must  stay  loose  and  play  it  by  ear  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  missions  in  space  for  the 
next  few  critical  months  and  even  years. 
Our  program  may  need  changing  de- 
pending on  what  develops. 

It  is  important  for  all  to  understand 
that  we  have  to  keep  our  on-going  space 
capability.  There  is  $46  million  in  this 
bill  tdjbontinue  to  fund  our  ability  to 
manufacture  more  Saturn  V's  above  what 
we  have  now  should  we  need  them  in  the 
future.  We  must  fund  that  capability  lest 
the  full  apparatus  of  manufacturing 
capability  fall  by  the  wayside.  This  would 
be  wasteful.  It  would  be  a  grievous  error 
in  judgment  to  let  our  space  capability 
fall  by  the  wayside  now.  Not  the  least  of 
the  proposals  that  may  be  made  to  the 
Congress  before  those  that  are  review- 
ing this  subject  get  through  may  be  an 
increased  role  for  these  space  facilities 
and  capabilities  in  an  ABM  system  possi- 
bly certain  incremental  parts  of  the  space 
program  can  be  incorporated  in  ABM  at 
great  savings  to  the  country. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  our  space  appropriations  at  the 
levels  at  which  they  are  funded. 

I  certainly  support  the  bill  and  hope 
this  body  will  also  give  it  overwhelming 
support  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  much  interest  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

I  would  like  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  to  that  language 
which  appears  on  page  24  of  the  bill,  as 
it  is  before  the  House  as  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  committee, 
Wiiich  is  a  restriction  on  the  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  appropriation 
bill. 

I  have  two  questions  I  would  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  answering  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

The  language  on  page  24  reads  that  if 
an  institution  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing fimds  hereunder — that  is  applicable, 
am  I  correct,  only  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  That  is  the  well-known 
Wyman  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Second, 
are  there  any  students  receiving  funds 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
or  does  this  money  go  solely  to  members 
of  the  faculty? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  is  no 
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denying  of  funds  to  the  institution.  The 
denial  of  funds  might  nm  to  one  In- 
dividual. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  lan- 
guage on  lines  13.  14  and  15  reads  then 
the  institution  shall  deny  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  such 
individual. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  Is,  be- 
cause this  is  an  appropriation  bill,  the 
length  of  time  for  which  payment  could 
be  denied  under  this  section  would  be  for 
1  year  or  for  the  length  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  money  is  appropriated? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  I  would  answer 
that  it  applies  only  to  fimds  made  avail- 
able by  this  appropriation  bill  for  what- 
ever length  of  time  they  remain 
available. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So  that  it 
would  be  applicable  for  all  of  the  funds 
as  they  are  either  spent  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  1970  or  those  which  carry  over  that 
relate  to  this  specific  bill. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  correct,  only  as 
to  the  dollars  which  can  be  identified  as 
having  had  this  restriction  attached  to 
them. 

I  would  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  repetitious  of  a 
previous  similar  restriction  applied  to 
similar  appropriations  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Talcott). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
crucial  appropriations  bill.  Other  Mem- 
bers have  discussed  most  of  the  sections 
which  provide  over  $15  billion  for  18 
agencies.  I  will  discuss  the  proposed  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  labored  long.  We 
have  tried  to  evaluate  the  various  pri- 
orities between  the  subject  agencies  of 
this  bill  and  the  many  other  priorities 
which  must  be  considered  and  weighed  at 
this  time  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  original  budget  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  veterans  programs  in 
1970  was  amended  to  provide  a  total  of 
$7,670,701,000. 

The  committee  feels  that  in  some  im- 
portant areas  the  amended  budget  does 
not  adequately  provide  the  needed  and 
required  resources  for  the  full  veterans 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  committee  is  rec- 
ommending the  original  budget  request 
rather  than  the  revised  budget  request 
for  medical  care  and  grants  for  State 
nursing  homes.  Increases  are  also  pro- 
vided for  hospital  construction.  More 
than  4  million  veterans  have  been  added 
to  the  rolls  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
veterans  continue  to  be  added  at  about 
840.000  a  year,  or  70,000  a  month.  More 
lives  are  being  saved  now  by  reason  of 
timely  action  and  improved  medical  and 
hospital  care.  In  many  instances  the  in- 
juries are  more  serious  and  demand 
greater  attention  from  VA  facilities. 

The  bill  provides  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $5,041,355,000  for  compensation 
and  pensions. 

The  average  number  of  recipients  of 
compensation  is  estimated  at  2.393,000, 


and  the  average  number  of  recipients  of 
pensions  is  estimated  to  be  2,590,000  in 
1970.  ° 

Some  94.9  million — or  48  percent  of  the 
total  papulation  of  the  United  States- 
are  potentially  eligible  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $742,200,000  for  read- 
justment benefits.  Vietnam  veterans  are 
returning  and  increasing  numbers  are 
using  their  eliglbUity  for  benefit  pro- 
grams of  training  and  education. 

In  addition  to  transfers  of  $6,500,000  in 
unobligated  balances  from  other  insur- 
ance accounts,  an  appropriation  of  $7 . 
253,000  is  required  for  this  item  for  1970. 
The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $17,600,000  for  a  total  of  $1,541  - 
701.000  for  medical  care.  This  will  provide 
for  123,700  beds  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facihties;  treatment  of  864,695  in- 
patient beneficiaries;  7,474.000  medical 
outpatient  treatments;  increased  cost  of 
drugs,  supplies  and  equipment;  and  other 
essential  operations  of  this  program. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $54,638,000  for  medical 
and  prosthetic  research,  which  is  the 
same  amount  as  the  amended  budget 
request.  This  provides  an  increase  of 
$6,620,000  over  the  proposed  funding 
level  of  1969.  which  should  be  adequate 
for  the  activities  in  this  area  in  1970. 

The  bill  contains  $220,865,000  for  gen- 
eral operating  expenses.  This  is  the 
same  total  as  the  amended  budget  re- 
quest. However,  the  committee  has  made 
a  reduction  of  $2,200,000  in  data  man- 
agement activities  and  has  allowed  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  persoimel  in  re- 
ducing the  backlog  in  benefit  programs. 
At  this  time  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  experiencing  major  demands 
for  veterans  benefits  and  services  and 
major  workload  increases  in  all  of  its 
programs — educational  and  training  as- 
sistance, housing  credit  assistance  and 
insurance,  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, both  inpatient  and  outpatient- 
medical  and  dental. 

The  expansion  in  demand  for  benefits 
and  services  for  veteran  beneficiaries 
must  be  provided  for  in  view  of  the  vet- 
erans legislative  entitlement. 

The  provision  of  new  and  expanded 
benefits  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress 
represents  a  legal  commitment  by  the 
U.S.  Government — but  even  more  im- 
portantly a  moral  commitment  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  our  vet- 
erans who  have  sacrificed  the  most  in 
the  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
liberties.  The  increase  in  workload  is 
directly  attributable  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  veterans.  The  veteran 
population  continues  to  grow,  as  Viet- 
nam servicemen  return  to  civilian  life 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  70.000  per 
month — 840,000  a  year.  More  jnd  more 
veterans  qualify  for  more  and  more  ben- 
efits as  time  increases  and  ages  increase. 
In  this  context,  our  moral  commit- 
ment perhaps  is  greatest  and  the  need 
most  urgent  in  the  area  of  providing 
high  quality  medical  and  dental  care  and 
sufficient  health  resources  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  returning  veterans 
from  Vietnam.  For  this  reason,  strong 
support  must  be  given — by  all  con- 
cerned— to  the  increase  of  funds  for  the 
VA  appropriation,  "Medical  care."  Our 
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support  of  an  appropriation  increase  of 
$17.6  million,  to  a  level  of  $1,541,701,000. 
is  essential  if  medical  and  dental  work- 
load requirements  are  to  be  met  on  a 
timely  basis.  Likewise,  our  support  Is 
essential  if  modem,  high  quality  medi- 
cine is  to  be  available  to  the  returning 
veterans. 

If  any  group  of  persons  of  our  own 
citizens  is  entitled  to  the  highest  quality 
of  medical  and  dental  care,  it  is  the  mil- 
itary persoimel  injured  in  combat— on 
our  behalf. 

New  and  specialized  diagnostic  and 
treatment  programs  and  facilities  must 
be  made  available  if  the  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  are  to  be  met — and 
the  health  needs  of  these  veterans  are 
both  grave  and  numerous.  The  total  in- 
patients are  estimated  at  864,695  in  1970 
and  the  total  medical  and  dental  out- 
patients are  estimated  at  7,659,846. 

For  these  reasons  and  others,  endorse- 
ment of  the  increase  of  $17.6  million — 
and  related  employment  increase  of 
3,586 — is  a  duty  of  all  citizens.  These  in- 
creases will  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sourcse  to  both  operate  a  quality  medical 
system  and  meet  the  pressing  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  veteran  benefici- 
aries. 

These  increases  will  permit  activation 
of  new  and  expanded  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  on  a  timely  sched- 
ule basis  rather  than  on  a  deferred  basis. 
Specifically,  it  will  be  possible  to  operate 
these  hospitals  at  originally  planned 
dates  and  at  originally  planned  program 
levels  in  lieu  of  later  and  higher  cost 
levels.  These  hospitals  are  located  in  Co- 
lumbia. Mo.;  Gainesville.  Fla.;  Miami, 
Fla.:  and  San  Juan,  P.R. 

These  increases  will  permit  the 
planned  activation  of  new  medical  serv- 
ices which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
deferred  until  later  years.  While  the 
activation  can  be  easily  deferred,  their 
need  caimot — it  is  simply  not  possible  to 
defer  the  transplantation  of  a  damaged 
kidney;  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  defer 
repair  of  a  damaged  heart  which  re- 
quires open  heart  surgery;  and.  it  is  in- 
human not  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  blind  or  prosthetic  treat- 
ment, devices  and  training  to  the  vet- 
eran who  has  lost  an  arm  or  leg  or  suf- 
fered some  other  grevious  injury. 

These  small  increases  will  permit  meet- 
ing the  outpatient  medical  and  dental 
requirements  of  the  returning  veterans 
on  a  timely  basis  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  provided  at  all. 

These  increases  will  permit  planned 
expansion  of  Veterans'  Administration 
education  and  training  programs — medi- 
cal residents  and  interns;  dental  resi- 
dents and  interns ;  nurses ;  rehabilitation 
therapists;  audiology  and  speech  pa- 
thologists, and  so  forth.  In  view  of  the 
national  shortages  of  trained  health 
service  personnel,  this  expansion  is  nec- 
essary to  the  delivery  of  health  services — 
to  veterans  as  well  as  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

In  short,  these  program  improvements 
are  needed  and  needed  now.  The  needs 
are  now  and  cannot  be  met  at  a  later 
date.  To  meet  our  obligations  and  ful- 
fill the  veteran  needs  now,  requires  a 
Medical  care"  Increase  of  $17.6  million. 
There  is  also  an  additional  require- 


ment of  $20  million  which  may  mate- 
rialize for  increased  wage  board  sala- 
ries when  this  requirement  has  been 
firmed  up. 

Only  the  three  modernization  and  air- 
conditioning  projects  most  urgently 
needed  were  added  to  the  budget  esti- 
mate. This  proposed  increase  is  $13.- 
935.000. 

There  is  also  $3,000,000  added  to  the 
revised  budget  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  State  nursing  homes,  to  continue 
this  program  at  the  current  year  level. 
A  few  words  about  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  appropriation: 

The  committee  considered  and  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $418,000,- 
000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $18,000,000 
over  the  appropriation  provided  for  the 
current  year.  The  Foundation  will  have 
a  carryover  balance  of  $20,000,000  from 
1969.  This  amoimt  together  with  the 
recommended  appropriation  will  allow 
total  obligations  of  $438,000,000,  or  a  net 
increase  of  about  $3,000,000  over  the 
estimated  current  year  obligations.  The 
funding  level  of  Foimdation  program? 
has  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  decade, 
and  the  committee  feels  the  funds  in 
the  bill  will  provide  a  generous  level  of 
funding  for  1970,  $58  million  more  than 
last  year. 

The  bill  Includes  language  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  aircraft  instead  of  the  two 
requested.  This  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  title  to  an  aircraft  which 
has  been  fully  paid  for  under  a  lease- 
purchase  contract. 

The  language  carried  in  the  bill  last 
year  prohibiting  institutions  of  higher 
education  from  making  payments  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  who 
has  refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation 
or  order  of  the  institution  is  retained  and 
continued. 

Scientific  activities — special  foreign 
currency  program:  The  budget  includes 
a  request  for  the  Fotmdation  to  use  $3,- 
000.000  in  foreign  currencies  for  pro- 
grams other  than  those  in  its  regular 
program.  The  estimate  includes  $2,000.- 
000  for  collecting,  translating,  abstract- 
ing, and  disseminating  foreign  scientific 
and  technological  information,  and  $1,- 
000.000  for  support  of  research  and  other 
scientific  activities.  Testimony  received 
by  the  committee  supported  the  request 
for  translations,  but  no  specific  details 
were  provided  as  to  where  the  $1,000,000 
for  research  and  other  scientific  activi- 
ties would  be  conducted,  nor  who  would 
do  the  research.  The  committee  recom- 
mends only  the  $2,000,000  proposed  to 
obtain  the  translations  and  abstracts  and 
has  specifically  deleted  the  funds  for  the 
proposed  foreign  research  activities 
program. 

All  of  the  agencies  made  requests  for 
large  and  expensive  increases.  These  re- 
quests were  generously  supported  by 
both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  adminis- 
trations. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  at  war;  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growing  evidence  of 
a  widespread  taxpayers'  revolt;  at  a  time 
when  infiation  is  cruelly  stealing  the  sav- 
ings and  dwindling  the  assets  of  many 
of  our  elderly  and  citizens  on  limited 
incomes;  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  recommending  a  continuation  of 
the  surtax  to  reduce  private  spending — 


we  simply  must  treat  the  spending  of 
other  persons'  money  in  a  highly  fiduci- 
ary manner.  This  means  that  we  cannot 
simply  open  the  appropriation  spigot  and 
walk  away.  We  must  be  frugal.  The  com- 
mittee has  acceded  to  the  loud  and  per- 
sistent Importunlngs  of  the  spenders  and 
tax  users. 

I  believe  we  cannot  extend  the  new 
obligational  authority  further  without 
stretching  our  fiscal  limit  to  a  dangerous 
condition.  I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minut*  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario). 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  EviNS)  a  question. 

Considering  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  both  the  previous  administration 
and  the  Nixon  administration  have  felt 
it  to  be  of  significant  importance  to  sup- 
port the  funding  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  the  amoimt  of  $500  mil- 
lion and  did  so  at  a  time  when  recom- 
mendations for  cutting  in  other  places 
were  made,  could  the  chairman  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  why  it  was  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  received  a 
most  serious  cut  in  the  amount  of  some 
$79  million,  or  some  16  percent  of  the 
amount  approved  by  this  and  the  last 
administration? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that  after  the  conunittee  re- 
viewed the  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  we  appropriated 
some  $20  million  more  than  they  had 
last  year.  They  will  also  have  a  $20  mil- 
lion carryover.  We  also  learned  in  the 
examination  that  there  will  be  a  carry- 
over which  is  obligated  but  unspent  of 
$611,121,000. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Did  the  gentlemen  in 
taking  those  facts  into  consideration  also 
refiect  retrospectively  to  last  year  when 
the  committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
cut  the  National  Science  Foimdation 
some  $100  million,  or  20  percent  of  its 
budget? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that  we  did  take  those  mat- 
ters into  consideration.  We  also  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  funding 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
about  tripled  since  1960,  so  the  budget 
has  continued  to  escalate. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  since  he  brings  up  that 
point,  and  everyone  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  budget  has  been  in- 
creased by  three  times,  that  during  this 
period  the  research  and  development 
support  in  this  country,  which  up  until 
1965  was  supported  at  the  rate  of  some 
20  percent  each  year,  has  now  reached 
a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  During 
this  time  there  has  been  also  a  transfer 
of  activity  from  other  agencies  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  the 
amount  of  some  $19  million:  that  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  in 
most  of  the  agencies  have  receded,  and 
that  those  agencies  look  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  do  their  basic  re- 
search: Has  this  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee? 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
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man  Is  a  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Science  Subcommittee  which  handles  the 
authorization  for  the  Natlwial  Science 
Foundation.  I  would  say  we  have  taken 
Into  consideration  those  matters.  We  also 
took  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  funds  have  tripled  since  1960,  and 
maybe  with  the  present  budgetary  situa- 
tion they  may  have  reached  the  peak,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  until  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  over. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
report  indeed  points  out,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  budget  of  the  Foundation  has 
tripled  in  the  last  10  years.  However,  to 
put    this    in    a    proper    perspective,    it 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  until  1966, 
the  total  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  was  growing  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  20  percent  per  year.  Since 
that  time,  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  have  remained 
relaUvely  constant,  and,  In  fact,  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  have  declined  both  in 
an  absolute  sense  and  more  importantly 
throfugh  the  inflationai-j'  squeeze    Now 
what-this  means  is  that  other  agencies 
have  cut  back  their  support  of  research 
and  in  particular,  basic  research.  In  fact' 
since  1965.  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  had  to  assume  a  larger  and 
larger  role  In  support  of  basic  research 
and  in  1970  will  be  required  to  fimd  $19 
mUlion  in  projects  formerly  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decided  to  terminate  its  support  of 
astronomy  and  nuclear  particle  physics 
One  of  the  facilities  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  the  Arecibo 
Observatory  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  is 
managed   by    Cornell    University    This 
observatory  does  ionospheric  studies  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  the  re- 
flector is  also  used  for  important  basic 
research  in  radio  astronomy.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposes  to  transfer 
this  facility  to  the  Foundation  in  Octo- 
ber 1969,  and  the  Foundation  has  agreed 
to  assume  operational  control.  However 
under  the  budget  recommended  bv  the 
Appropriations   Committee,    I  seriously 
question  If  the  Foundation  could  aflford 
to  take  over  the  facility.  I  would  also 
pomt  out  in  this  regard  that  we  had  a 
meeting  with  Dr.  John  Foster,  the  Direc- 
tor of  D.D.R.  tt  E.,  and  he  stated  un- 
equlvocaUy  that  if  NSP  did  not  take  over 
the   funding,  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  could  close  the  facility. 

Dr.  Foster  has  to  live  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  budget  also,  but  the  closure 
of  Arecibo  would  certainly  be  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  astronomy  community. 

Also,  with  the  reexamination  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  research  being 
conducted  by  many  universities,  it  Is 
likely  that  our  universities  will  be  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  Foundation  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  recom- 
mended here  this  afternoon  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  reduce  the 
National  Science  Foundation  budget  by 
16  percent— a  reduction  of  $80  million- 
Is  a  deplorable  situation.  It  is  a  distor- 
tion of  reality. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  NSF  over 
the  last  two  decades  have  been  meritori- 
ous. No  single  Federal  agency  has  been 


more  committed  to  or  instrumental  in 
the  strong  growth  and  welfare  of  scien- 
tific research  and  scientific  education  in 
this  Nation  than  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  No  Federal  agency  has  done 
more  to  provide  the  solid  foundation 
upon  which  the  scientific  excellence  of 
this  Nation  rests  than  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  And  no  Federal 
agency  is  more  worthy  of  strong  con- 
gressional support  than  the  NSP. 

Less  than  1  year  ago,  the  Congress  in- 
dicated Its  strong  support  not  only  for 
the  past  achievements  of  the  Foundation 
but  for  its  future  development,  by  passing 
Public  Law  90-407,  amending  the  NSP 
Act  of  1950.  Embodied  in  this  act  was  the 
hope  that  the  Foundation  would  soon  be 
able,  with  congressional  support,  to  ful- 
fill its  chartered  responsibility  to  assume 
an  across-the-board  leading  Federal  role 
in  the  support  of  all  areas  of  science. 

But  what  has  happened  since  then?  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  NSF  appropriations 
were  cut  $100  million,  a  cut  of  over  20 
percent  from  its  budget  request  and  $70 
million  below  its  fiscal  1968  operating 
level.  No  other  major  Federal  agency  suf- 
fered such  a  percentage  cut  in  fiscal  year 

In  fiscal  1970,  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended $500  million  for  the  Founda- 
tion. This  decision  was  upheld  by  the  in- 
coming Nixon  administration.  At  a  time 
when  every  other  major  Federal  agency 
was  being  cut  back,  the  Foundation's 
budget  was  sustained,  thus  afHrming  both 
the  support  and  the  hopes  In  the  Founda- 
tion's future. 

And  now  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, with  its  recommended  action,  plans 
to  cut  back  the  Foundation  again.  That 
committee  maintains  that  its  fiscal  1970 
action  will  allow  a  net  increase  of  $3 
million  over  the  $435  obligation  level  for 
fiscal  1969.  This,  as  I  have  said  earlier.  Is 
a  distortion.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
fiscal  1969  obligation  level  will  have  to  be 
increased  by  at  least  $40  to  $45  milUon  if 
the  fiscal  year  1970  funds  are  to  support 
activity  levels  equivalent  to  those  sup- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1969  and  by  a  larger 
sum  if  NSF  is  to  fulfill  the  role  we  expect 
from  it. 

The  scientific  and  technological  ca- 
pabilities of  this  Nation  and  the  ability 
of  mission  agencies  to  support  broad 
areas  of  scientific  research  are  becoming 
increasingly  questionable.  And  there- 
fore, the  role  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  as  the  balance  wheel  within 
the  Federal  Government,  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  and  critical 

The  ability  of  this  Nation  to  maintain 
its  preeminence  as  a  world  power  is 
largely  dependent  upon  its  successful 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
sound  technology.  Let  me  point  out  to 
you  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  quito  con- 
scious of  science  and  research  as  a  na- 
tional priority  and  has  devoted  consid- 
erable effort,  both  scientific  and  mone- 
tary, toward  the  creation  of  Soviet  lead- 
ership in  the  world  technological  race 

Between  1955  and  1965  the  propor- 
tion of  Soviet  gross  national  product  de- 
voted to  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment has  increased  from  approximately 
15  to  approximately  3.1  percent.  We  in 
the  United  States  today  are  barely  de- 
voting 3  percent  of  our  ONP  to  research 
and  development.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
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Union  presently  spends  between  10  and 
12  percent  lof  their  research  and  devel 
opment  budget  for  basic  research  while 
the  United  States  is  currently  spending 
only  about  9  percent.  ^ 

Whereas  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
European  countries  have  been  hampered 
largely  by  what  might  be  called  a  man 
agement  gap,  relative  to  the  United 
States,  It  is  clear  that  this  gap  is  clos 
ing  Thus,  soon  will  be  closing  the  Ran 
in  the  area  of  scientific  and  technoiog. 
ical  excellence.  ^ 

The  Foundation  does  play  and  vm 
play  a  dominant  role  within  the  United 
States  in  furthering  the  Nation's  goals 
m  science  and  technology,  and  we  in  the 
Congress  can  do  no  less  than  see  that  it 
has  the  adequate  funding  base  to  per- 
form its  essential  supportive  functions 

♦V,  *  ^  ^'°^^'  *'^  s^oul'J  never  forget 
that  the  advances  we  must  have  in  tech- 
nology  to  meet  critical  problems  of  the 
day  can  only  be  obtained  through  con- 
tinuing  basic  research.  If  we  ignore  the 

foSder°"  ''^"  ^  ^""  °"''  ^^*^°"  ^"" 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 

£ui"Sfo'^?Hi'''?lJ"  *^^  appropriat?on 
i  ..^  **^^s  ""^^y-  there  is  a  severe 
reduction  in  the  budget  request  for  th^ 
National  Science  Foundation— a  16-per. 
cent  reduction  of  nearly  $80,000,000  ThP 
cut  has  been  made  my  the  committee 
d^Jte  the  fact  that  the  authoStS 
r^rted  out  by  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  on  June  5— which 
cAc«n^^^  ^  appropriation  of  $477- 
605,000— has  not  yet  been  considered  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
fh?V«^  ^f- 1^^^'  "*^  legislation  for 
cll^^f*?"?'  ^*^"<*  Foundation  was 

l^^f  !?K°  ^*y  ^^""^  neatly  broadened 
and  fiu^her  defined  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  Foundation  activities.  NSF  was 
authonzed  to  initiate  and  support  scien- 
tific research,  including  applied  research 
at  academic  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions^ The  social  sciences  was  added  to 
f^t  ^  °i  fP^entific  disciplines  eligible 
for  Foundation  support.  The  Founda- 
tion s  role  m  the  collection  of  scientific 
data  was  expanded  to  provide  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  scientific  and  techni- 
cal  information  and  to  provide  a  source 
of  informaton  for  policy  formulation  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  Foundation's  work  includes  re- 
search in  all  the  scientific  disciplines 
such  as  the  natural  sciences,  physical 
sciences,  social  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  engmeering.  Its  functions  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  tremendous  and  growing 
commitment  of  adopting  technological 
advances  and  scientific  discoveries  to 
social  needs. 

Unlike  research  activities  in  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Foundation  is  the  only  agency  spe- 
cificaUy  charged  by  the  Congress  with 
assunng  the  health  and  vigor  of  Ameri-  " 
can  science.  NSF  funds  to  carry  out  this 
mandate  comprise  approximately  17  per- 
cent of  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of 
academic  science  and  about  12  percent 
of  Federal  funds  for  basic  research. 

Yet  the  history  of  funding  has  shown 
that  Congress  has  reneged  on  its  man- 
date. In  fiscal  1969,  NSF  appropriations 
were  cut  $100,000,000.  a  cut  of  over  20 
percent   from   Its   budget  request   and 
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$70,000,000  below  its  fiscal  1968  operat- 
ing level.  No  other  major  Federal  agency 
suffered  such  a  percentage  cut  In  fiscal 
1969. 

Despite  the  increased  obligations  of  the 
Foundation,  imposed  in  part  by  congres- 
sional mandate,  the  committee's  reduced 
appropriation  for  NSP  is  a  denial  of  the 
need  for  solving  some  of  oiu*  critical  social 
and  environmental  problems  with  the 
best  scientific  tools  available. 

By  limiting  the  appropriation  to  $418 
million — ^which  represents  a  net  Increase 
of  $18  million  over  the  fiscal  1969  appro- 
priations, but  only  a  $3  million  Increase 
in  total  budget  obligations — the  commit- 
tee has  In  fsuit  reduced  the  Foundation's 
budget.  The  6-percent  inflation  factor 
over  the  last  year  requires  an  Increase 
of  about  $24  million  in  the  NSP  budget 
to  maintain  parity.  Yet  the  committee  In 
its  action  has  refused  even  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  modest  request  to  provide  In- 
creased funding  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search— a  request  which  pales  before  such 
incredibly  cosUy  schemes  as  the  C-5A 
transport,  the  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
and  many  others. 

Scientific  research  does  not  operate  on 
a  fiscal  year  timetable,  as  some  in  Con- 
gress seem  to  think,  and  the  annual  Jug- 
gling of  research  grants  by  the  Founda- 
tion because  of  budgetary  considerations 
leaves  many  scientific  projects  in  jeop- 
ardy. Additionally,  a  number  of  other 
agencies  Imve  had  to  cut  back  in  their 
support  of  research,  and  in  particular, 
basic  research.  This  has  contributed  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Foundation's  role, 
and  in  1970,  NSP  will  be  required  to  fund 
$19  million  in  projects  of  other  agencies. 

The  problems  of  pollution,  of  public 
health,  the  urban  sprawl,  the  national 
defense,  transportation,  commimication, 
nutrition  or  population  control,  demand 
solutions  requiring  more  science  to  pro- 
vide new  technologies.  As  the  sponsor  of 
a  Mass  Transit  Trust  Fvmd  bill  in  this 
Congress,  I  seek  the  application  of  rele- 
vant and  timely  technologies  to  the  ur- 
gent need  in  urban  and  suburban  centers 
for  fast,  efficient  transportation.  The  role 
of  the  sciences  is  critical  to  a  large-scale 
attack  on  this  major  urban  problem. 

Congress  has  made  a  commitment  to 
the  Foundation  in  its  support  of  science 
education  and  scientific  research  and  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  application  of  such  re- 
search. I  trust  that  this  Congress  will 
honor  such  commitments  and  reconsider 
the  level  of  NSF  funding  for  the  coming 
year.  If  not,  we  are  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

SCHADEBERG)  . 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration, and  in  doing  so,  would  like 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  their  efforts  in  recommend- 
ing only  those  amounts  deemed  neces- 
sary according  to  demonstrated  need. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  hM  been  a 
general  reduction  of  appropriation,  limi' 
tation  and  contract  authorization  in  all 
areas  save  six. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the 
diificulty  constantly  facing  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee   in  reporting   out 


only  those  budgetary  appropriations  for 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  are  vital 
and  necessary.  In  attempting  to  reduce 
to  basic  necessities  amounte  requested  for 
spending,  pressure  is  constanUy  brought 
upon  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
regard  a  certain  area  as  being  of  such 
vital  importance  that  it  should  be  ex- 
empted from  budgetary  restrictions. 

Constant  demands  are  made  upon  the 
members  of  the  committee  by  those  who 
have  certain  priorities  and  interests  in 
the  area  of  spending.  We  have  seen  this 
in  today's  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions for  various  independent  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Polite  deference 
is  generally  paid  to  the  need  to  reduce 
spending,  but  always  the  point  is  pushed 
that  a  particular  area  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  exempted  from 
budgetary  restraint. 

Mr.  Chairm£in,  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  sparce  Federal  spend- 
ing, believing  that  the  major  reason  for 
Infiation  and  fiscal  problems  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Government  to  limit 
its  use  of  public  tax  moneys.  Yet,  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1970, 1  would  like  to  point 
out  one  area  which  I  believe  Congress 
must  recognize  as  being  of  utmost  im- 
portance— the  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment currently  being  carried  out 
in  behalf  of  health  care.  If  we  can  ap- 
propriate billions  for  space  exploration 
when  we  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
the  discoveries,  or  millions  to  agencies 
to  regulate  our  lives,  then  adequate  fi- 
nancial consideration  must  be  paid  to 
disease  prevention  and  control  and  for 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  relating  to  neurological  research 
and  personal  and  mental  health. 

Beyond  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
as  we  consider  future  appropriations,  we 
must  be  aware  that  those  who  pay  taxes 
to  this  Nation  should  receive  maximum 
return  for  their  tax  moneys.  There  can 
be  no  greater  return  for  the  Individual 
citizen  than  research  and  development 
into  the  areas  of  health  and  welfare, 
thereby  enabling  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion to  lead  richer  and  fuller  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  the  fund- 
ing of  these  agencies,  let  us  bear  this 
in  mind. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  yielding.  I  wish  to  take 
only  a  minute  to  ask  the  gentieman  from 
New  Hampshire  a  question  to  further 
clarify  the  language  on  page  24  of  the 
bUl. 

First,  are  we  aware  of  any  funds  which 
have  been  withheld  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  by  the  last  Congress? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No,  unfortunately  the 
record  of  such  action  by  the  educational 
Institutions  to  whom  the  authority  was 
made  applicable  and  in  whose  sole  dis- 
cretion implementation  of  relief  under 
the  section  was  possible  has  been  dis- 
appointing in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would  the 
gentieman  also  perhaps  clarify  why  the 
language  relates  solely  to  one  who  has 
willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regula- 


tion or  order  of  such  an  Institution,  rath- 
er than  Including,  for  example,  those  who 
have  been  convicted  by  a  court,  which  is 
the  language  which  Is  contained  In  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  passed  by  this 
House  not  very  long  ago? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  was  the  author  of  this 
lEuiguage,  but  not  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  conviction.  I  attempted 
to  make  it  possible  for  institutions  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  wUlfully  refused  to 
obey  their  rules  without  being  required  to 
wait  for  court  conviction  and  the  process 
of  trial,  conviction,  appeal,  and  so  forth, 
which  usually  Involves  a  very  substantial 
delay.  This  language  is  intended  to  give 
the  institution  some  leverage  with  that 
small  group  of  Individuals,  who  are  being 
helped  with  tax  money  while  in  college, 
and  yet  who  abuse  that  privilege  by  dis- 
obeying the  institution  and  willfully  dis- 
rupting its  administration.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  responding  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rather  apprehensive  about  the  prolifera- 
tion of  penalties,  which  can  be  applied 
both  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  appropriation  legislation  and 
in  authorization  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  real  need 
to  have  a  relatively  single  set  of  criteria 
by  which  one  judges  what  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  institution.  I  would  pro- 
pose at  the  appropriate  time  to  offer  aa 
amendment  which  would  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  language  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor's  legislation, 
which  it  now  has  under  consideration, 
in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
avoid  this  duplication  and  proliferation 
of  criteria,  which  the  institutions  I  am 
afraid  will  find  confusing  and  which  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  apply 
what  the  sense  of  the  Congress  is  as 
given  to  them. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  not 
a  proliferation.  This  is  the  original  pro- 
vision. This  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  at- 
tempt to  provide  relief  to  universities 
having  this  tsnie  of  problem.  This  was 
enacted  last  year  before  there  even  was  a 
Defense  Education  Act  provision  with 
the  sponsorship  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  gentieman  makes  reference 
and  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

There  is  no  question,  but  what  it  would 
help  to  fashion  a  single  triggering  for- 
mula. The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  formula 
that  is  equally  applicable  to  all  institu- 
tions. Hopefully  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject will  someday  be  manadatory. 

I  certainly  hope  at  some  time  this  Con- 
gress will  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
bar  ingress  or  egress  or  otherviise  tres- 
pass upon,  takeover  or  wilfully  interfere 
with  any  institution  in  this  country 
which  receives  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. That  should  be  a  separate  Federal 
criminal  offense.  I  have  a  bill  pending 
in  this  Congress  to  do  just  this,  which 
I  might  say  Is  not  repressive  in  any  way. 
It  ought  to  be  a  crime. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Htunpshlre,  that  could  be  con- 
strued to  be  the  language  we  passed  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but  I  would  only 
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suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
pointed  to  the  dichotomy  and  the  dis- 
crepancy between  sections  411  and  504 — 
411  as  the  Wjnnan  amendment  and  the 
Scherle  amendment — which  in  both  cases 
makes  it  dlCBcult  to  know  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
graclousness  in  yielding  this  time.  Under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  we  will  discuss  this 
more  clearly. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELAN)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  some  of  the  cuts 
In  this  bill  and  I  will  act  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  restore  them.  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  to  the  statement  by 
the"  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
with  reference  to  sections  235  and  236. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  these  days  about 
national  priorities — about  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  resources  for  defense,  for 
space  exploration,  for  social  welfare,  for 
urban  programs,  and  for  pollution  con- 
trol. 

This  bill  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing allocates  the  priorities  amongst  $18 
billion  of  our  Federal  revenues.  The 
priorities  found  in  this  bill,  to  my  mind, 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 

I  do  not  believe  these  priorities  reflect 
the  priorities  of  this  country. 

Do  the  American  people  really  believe 
that  the  10th  fflght  of  men  to  the 
moon — a  flight  which  will  cost  $350  mil- 
lion— is  seven  times  more  important  than 
the  $50  million  which  the  committee 
has  denied  to  the  235  and  236  low-cost 
housing  assistance  programs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  urban  communities  of 
Oakland  and  Berkeley,  Calif.  In  these 
communities  I  know  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  families  living  in  dilapi- 
dated, unsanitary  housing.  I  know,  too, 
that  these  families  would  like  desperate- 
ly to  be  able  to  afford  decent  housing. 

How  are  these  people  to  get  the  chance 
to  live  in  decent  quarters? 

How  can  there  be  more  low-cost  hous- 
ing when  we  cut  back  on  the  Federal 
support  for  such  housing? 

How  can  we  justify  to  these  people  the 
$1,700  million  we  are  spending  on  the 
manned  space  program  this  year  while 
we  cut  $50  million  from  the  request  of 
$200  million  for  housing  and  rental  as- 
sistance? 

President  Johnson  in  his  budget  re- 
quested the  appropriation  of  the  full 
authorization  of  $100  million  for  interest 
subsidies  for  homeownership  assistance 
and  of  the  $100  million  for  interest  sub- 
sidies for  low-cost  rental  housing. 

President  Nixon  made  the  same  re- 
quests. 

Both  Presidents  Nixon  and  Johnson 
requested  supplemental  appropriations 
this  year  for  both  these  programs,  and 
the  committee  and  the  House  grsmted 
substantial  supplemental  funds. 

The  committee  and  the  House  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  need  for  these  fimda. 


How  then  can  their  denial  be  ex- 
plained? 

Some  Members  h^ve  claimed  that 
these  235  and  236  funds  represent  con- 
tractual obligations  for  the  Government 
for  the  next  30  years.  In  this  they  are 
correct.  And  in  this  very  point  lies  the 
enormity  of  what  we  do  when  we  cut  out 
$50  million  in  these  programs.  The  $50 
million  denied  this  year  represents  the 
rtenlal  of  30  times  that  sum  in  housing 
assistance.  In  a  word,  this  seemingly 
small  reduction  of  $50  million  denies  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  future. 

For  every  dollar  invested  in  235  or  236 
housing  assistance  we  build  $12  worth  of 
housing.  And  so  for  every  dollar  we  deny, 
we  deprive  those  who  need  it  of  $12  worth 
of  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deplore  these  cuts.  I 
strongly  urge  that  these  funds  be  re- 
stored. 

There  are  other  reductions  in  this  bill 
to  which  I  object. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  serves  the  na- 
tional interest  to  allocate  our  resources 
in  such  a  way  that  we  spend  more  than 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  send  men 
to  the  moon,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
back  by  nearly  a  fifth  the  funds  we  allo- 
cate to  the  National  Science  Foimdation 
for  the  support  of  basic  science. 

Remember,  the  10th  and  last  flight  of 
men  to  the  moon  costs  $350  million.  This 
bill  reduces  appropriations  for  the  NSP 
from  nearly  $500  million  to  $418  million. 
Do  the  Members  of  this  body  really  be- 
lieve that  mankind  will  learn  more  from 
the  10th  flight  of  men  to  the  moon  than 
it  will  from  the  expenditure  of  another 
$100  million  on  basic  research?  I  think 
not. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  these  funds 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  we  vote  to  re- 
store the  cut. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  addition  to  air  and  water 
pollution,  people  of  this  Nation  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  with 
noise  pollution,  especially  by  the  jet  air- 
craft in  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

Efforts  to  reduce  jet  aircraft  noise 
have  been  scattered  among  many  agen- 
cies and  locations.  It  was  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  support  the 
Nixon  Administration  budget  proposal 
for  a  noise  reduction  facility  at  Langley, 
to  cost  a  very  minor  amount,  in  this 
year's  authorization  and  appropriation 
bill,  of  $4.7  million. 

I  would  trust  when  we  reach  the 
amendment  stage  that  efforts  may  be 
made  to  restore  this  aircraft  noise  re- 
duction facility  at  Langley.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  may  be  con- 
strained to  oppose  it,  I  hope  he  will  op- 
pose it  with  less  than  his  usual  vigor, 
because  I  believe  this  particular  item 
will  be  extremely  useful  in  cutting  noise 
pollution  which  plagues  so  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan), 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  discus- 
sing the  bill  pending  before  the  House, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 


funding  for  housing  and  urban  develop, 
ment  and  the  effects  of  the  cuts  in  this 
bill  on  our  national  housing  goals. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  established  the  National  Housing 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American 
family.  Twenty  years  have  passed  and 
not  only  have  we  not  neared  the  goal, 
but  the  crisis  in  housing  has  grown 
worse.  There  is  today  no  more  urgent 
priority  facing  Congress  than  the  crisis 
in  housing. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  which  showed  Congress 
recognition  of  the  true  dimensions  of 
this  problem,  proposed  a  goal  over  the 
next  decade  of  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  6  million  housing  units 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
The  act  states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  supply  of  the 
Nation's  housing  Is  not  Increasing  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  national  housing  goal 
established  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  . 
The  Congress  reaffirms  this  national  housing 
goal  and  determines  that  It  can  be  sub- 
stantlally  achieved  within  the  next  decade 
by  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  28 
mUUon  housing  units;  6  million  of  these  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

This  lofty  statement  reflects  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  magnitude  of  the  housing 
crisis.  This  appreciation  proved  to  be 
hollow  as  the  Congress  failed  last  year 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount  author- 
ized for  the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  section  235  homeownership  and  sec- 
tion 236  rental  assistance  programs,  and 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal.  Again 
this  year  the  proposed  appropriations 
fall  pitifully  short  of  providing  the  ade- 
quate financial  resources  which  must  be 
committed  to  this  task  if  our  goal  is 
ever  to  be  realized. 

Today  housing  conditions  continue  to 
grow  worse.  Some  7.8  million  families 
still  carmot  afford  to  pay  for  decent, 
wholesome  housing.  Some  public  officials 
have  decided  that  the  shortage  will  have 
to  be  met  by  the  private  sector.  But,  as 
the  December  1968  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Urbsui  Housing 
points  out,  private  enterprise  alone  can- 
not correct  these  housing  deflciencies. 
That  report  states: 

We  conclude  that  new  and  forseeable  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  In  housing  produc- 
tion win  not  by  themselves  bring  decent  shel- 
ter within  economic  reach  of  millions  of 
house-poor  families  In  the  predictable  fu- 
ture. To  bridge  the  gap  between  market- 
place  costs  for  standard  housing  and  the 
price  that  lower  income  families  can  afford 
to  pay,  appropriations  of  Federal  subsidies 
are  essential  and  must  be  increased. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing us  is  clear.  Yet  in  the  flrst  2  years 
of  the  10-year  housing  goal  established 
by  the  HUD  Act  of  1968,  production 
schedules  have  not  been  met. 

One  reason  for  this  lag  is  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  programs  which  could  reduce  the 
critical  shortage  in  housing  which  today 
exists  in  oiu*  major  urban  areas. 

The  goals  are  worthwhile  and  essen- 
tial. The  programs  are  promising,  crea- 
tive, and  constructive.  But  they  are 
starved.  The  people  of  this  Nation  who 
live  in  inadequate,  unsafe,  and  unsani- 
tary housing  have  thus  far  been  given 
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no  more  than  promises— promises  which 
provide  no  shelter.  The  hopes  of  millions 
for  a  decent  home  are  inflated  by  the 
goals  we  pronounce  as  essential  and  by 
the  programs  we  propose  to  meet  these 
goals.  But  year  after  year  these  hopes 
are  burst  by  the  cutting  edge  of  minimal 
appropriations.  This  endless  cycle  of 
promise  and  disillusionment  can  only 
result  in  the  most  bitter  frustration.  How 
long  can  we  ask  anyone  to  retain  faith 
In  our  pledge  if  time  and  again  our  pledge 
is  proven  to  be  hollow?  The  people  who 
occupy  oiu-  Nation's  slums  did  not  require 
this  Congress  to  inform  them  that  their 
housing  is  inadequate.  When  the  Con- 
gress showed  signs  of  recognizing  this 
reality,  the  expectation  arose  throughout 
the  country  that  something  would  be 
done  to  solve  the  problem.  With  appro- 
priations such  as  those  we  consider  today, 
who  would  not  be  made  cynical? 

The  original  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  fiscal  year  1970  was  $4.5 
biUlon.  The  revised  budget  request  of 
$2  billion  represented  the  deletion  of 
$2.5  billion  in  advance  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  ^    ^ 

This  bill  proposes  a  total  HUD  budget 
of  $1.7  billion  or  a  20-percent  reduction 
of  the  revised  budget.  Here  we  see  the 
vast  appropriations  gap  between  promise 
and  reality. 

I  will  now  discuss  in  greater  detail 
several  sections  of  the  HUD  program. 

SECTION    23  S 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  called  for 
a  massive  attack  on  slum  housing  and 
the  establishment  of  an  ownership  sup- 
plemental program  to  open  opportuni- 
ties, for  low-income  families  to  become 
homeowners. 

The  programs  under  section  235  pro- 
vide payments  based  on  the  difference 
between  20  percent  of  the  homeowners 
monthly  income  and  the  monthly  mort- 
gage payment. 

The  3 -year  authorization  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  program  in  the  HUD  Act  of 
1968  proposed  a  production  goal  of  500.- 
000  units  during  that  period  of  time. 
Only  66,000  imits  could  be  funded  by  last 
year's  appropriations  of  $65  million. 
Further,  only  106.600  units  can  be  funded 
at  the  current  appropriation  level  of  $80 
million.  At  that  production  rate,  we  will 
not  even  reach  one-half  of  the  3 -year 
production  goal. 

SECTION   236 

Section  236  assistance  benefits  reduce 
the  market  interest  rate — which  includes 
principal,  interest,  and  cost  of  insurance 
premium — to  an  amoimt  commensurate 
with  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent.  The 
tenant  pays  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
his  income. 

The  HUD  Act  of  1968  envisioned  a  total 
of  720,000  units  of  housing  to  be  funded 
over  a  3 -year  period. 

The  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969 
of  $65  million  represents  the  production 
of  between  66,000  and  88,000  units.  The 
present  bill,  reducing  the  revised  budget 
request  by  30  percent  calls  for  $70  mil- 
lion—meaning that  only  92,400  to  112,200 
units  could  be  funded  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  if  appropriations  con- 
tinue at  the  proposed  level,  we  will  at  best 


fall  short  of  our  goal  by  some  520,000 
units,  or  70  percent  of  the  goal. 

RENT   BUPPIJ5MENT 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  the 
private  sector  complement  to  the  low- 
rent  housing  program.  Under  the  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Grovernment  pays  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
25  percent  of  tlie  tenant's  monthly  in- 
come and  the  market  rental  cost.  The 
aim  of  the  program  is  to  enable  private 
enterprise  to  take  a  larger  measure  of 
responsibility  in  fulfilling  our  housing 
needs. 

But,  as  with  other  housing  programs, 
inadequate  funding  has  resulted  in  the 
program  having  very  little  impact.  If  we 
are  to  gain  more  momentum  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  low-income  families,  then 
this  program  must  be  adequately  funded. 
The  bill  before  us  again  deprives  the 
rent  supplement  program  of  sufllcierit 
funding  to  give  real  substance  to  this 
promising  program.  The  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  requests  were  slashed  by  over  50 
percent.  This  year,  the  $50  million  ap- 
propriation represents  a  50-percent  cut 
from  the  request.  At  that  level  we  can 
expect  to  produce  42,300  unltb.  The  cu- 
mulative 10-year  figure  for  production  at 
this  level  fails  abysmally  to  meet  the 
rent  supplement  share  of  the  10-year 
goal. 

URBAN     RENEWAL 

Beginning  in  1970,  the  urban  renewal 
programs  under  the  renewal  and  hous- 
ing assistance  section  will  include  urban 
renewal  activities  in  the  model  cities. 
There  will  be  no  separate  title  under 
model  cities  for  this  program  as  there 
has  been  in  the  past. 

The  original  Johnson  budget  requested 
$1.5  billion  for  this  program.  This  in- 
cluded $1.25  billion  in  advance  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  revised  budget  re- 
quests $250  million  for  urban  renewal, 
and  deletes  all  advance  funds,  thus  re- 
moving the  possibility  of  advance  plan- 
ning by  local  authorities  and  leaving 
them  uncertain  as  to  their  program's  fu- 
ture. The  committee  has  reduced  this  to 
$100  million,  this  represents  a  reduction 
of  $150  million  or  60  percent  from  the  re- 
vised budget. 

MODEL   CITIES 


The  principal  objective  of  the  model 
cities  program  Is  to  enhance  the  existing 
capability  and  commitment  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
blighted  and  decayed  neighborhoods  that 
need  upgrading.  A  total  of  150  cities  are 
participating  in  the  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment may  make  grants  to  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping model  city  programs.  These  are 
followed  by  supplementary  grants  to 
carry  out  approved  model  cities 
programs. 

The  original  budget  request  for  this 
program  was  $2  billion.  This  included 
$1,250,000,000  for  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  1971.  The  revised  Nixon  budget  de- 
letes all  advance  funding  and  also  re- 
duces funds  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Again, 
the  localities  cannot  plan  in  advance.  Of 
the  $750  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  re- 
quested In  the  Johnson  budget,  the  re- 
vised budget  requests  $675  million.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $75  million  from  the 
Johnson  budget.  The  committee  proposes 


a  total  expendltuie  of  $500  million.  This 
Is  $175  million  below  the  Nixon  budget 
and  $250  million  below  the  Johnson 
budget. 

The  committee  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  frontal  lobotomy  is  merely 
minor  surgery.  They  tell  us,  "Some  cities 
are  taking  longer  than  originally  antici- 
pated to  develop  sound  plans." 

In  fact,  there  is  a  large  backup  of  ur- 
ban renewal  programs.  These  programs 
must  be  funded  if  we  are  to  rid  our  cities 
of  their  slums  and  meet  the  10-year  na- 
tional housing  goals. 

FAIR     HOUSING 

Tlie  fair  housing  section  of  the  budget 
request  was  subject  to  the  highest  per- 
centage cut.  The  revised  request  was 
$10.5  million,  $4  million  below  the  origi- 
nal request.  The  committee's  slashing 
left  S3  million,  71  percent  below  the  re- 
vised request  and  79  percent  below  the 
original  request.  In  the  committee's  own 
words: 

Progress  Is  beginning  to  appear  in  these 
areas. 

Why  then,  are  we  now  asked  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  Department 
and  seriously  hamper  any  efforts  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  just  as  "progress  is 
beginning  to  appear"? 

Mr.  cniairman,  it  is  the  duty  and  re- 
si>onsibility  of  this  Congress  to  insure 
that  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  achieves  the  goals  that 
were  first  outlined  in  1949.  It  is  time  to 
fulfill  that  promise  and  liberate  millions 
of  long-suffering  Americans  from  the 
blight  of  inadequate  housing. 

In  sum,  this  appropriation  bill — like  so 
many  others  considered  by  the  House  in 
the  past  several  years — betrays  a  serious 
misordering  of  priorities.  If  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conunittee  are  ap- 
proved, the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration  wDl  receive  $3,- 
696,983,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
By  contrast,  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  re- 
ceive   $1,658,326,000.    It    is,    apparently 
three  times  as  important  in  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  we  continue  the  explora- 
tion of  space  than  that  we  meet  the  un- 
met needs  of  millions  of  Americans  suf- 
fering from  inadequate  housing  and  liv- 
ing environments.  As  the  committee  re- 
port notes: 

Our  achievements  in  space  are  outstanding 
(Committee  Report  on  H.R.  12307). 


It  is  regrettable  that  no  such  boast  can 
be  made  for  our  national  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
main,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  regard  to  housing 
programs  are  discouraging,  for  It  Is  clear 
that  the  committee  has  Indicated  that 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities,  responsibilities  enunci- 
ated as  long  ago  as  1937  by  the  Housing 
responsibilities,  responsibilities  enunci- 
ments  in  eliminating  unsafe  and  unsani- 
tary housing,  In  remedying  the  acute 
shortage  of  decent  low-Income  housing 
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and  alleviating  wresent  and  recurring 
tinemployment.    ' 

In  1949.  the  81st  Congress  reaffirmed 
this   goal,    calling   for— In   noble   lan- 
guage—"the  realization  as  soon  as  feas- 
ible of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
shortage  of  decent  low-income  housing, 
siiitable   living   environment  for  every 
American   family.  Last  year,  the  90th 
Congress  restated  the  purpose  of  the  acts 
of  preceding  Congresses,  but  foimd,  not 
surprisingly,  that  it  "has  not  been  fully 
realized  for  many  of  the  Nation's  lower 
income  families." 

The  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing    recommended    last    December 
that  the  Nation  commit  itself  to  a  goal 
of  producing  at  least  6  million  federally 
subsidized  dwellings  for  families  in  need 
of  housing  assistance  by  1978.  During 
the  entire   30-year  history   of  Federal 
housing  subsidies,  only  800,000  subsidized 
units  have  been  built,  so  it  is  clear  that, 
if  we  are  to  come  even  close  to  this  goal, 
we  must  make  more  than  the  empty  com- 
mltment  of  words  that  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves   with.   We  must  provide   the 
money.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  have  per- 
petrated a  hoax  on  every  American  with- 
out adequate  housing,  for  the  promises 
we  have  so  solemnly  made  in  passing  leg- 
islation will  have  been  found  to  have 
been  empty. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  the  Jobs-ln- 
housing  bill,  which  authorized  funds  to 
construct  2  million  public  housing  units 
over  the  next  4  years.  I  gave  it  that  name 
because  one  of  its  major  purposes  was  the 
creation  of  good  jobs  where  they  are  most 
needed— in  the  ghetto.  This  legislation 
would  have  provided  for  a  pubUc  works 
program  that  would  serve  two  goals:  the 
creation  of  housing  that  we  so  badly  need 
and  the  creation  of  jobs  that  are  useful 
and  dignified  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  this 
legislation  at  this  time  in  order  to  call 
their  attention  to  how  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  than  the  small  gesture 
that  we  make  here  today  toward  bringing 
about  a  solution  to  the  pitiful  housing 
situation  that  exists  in  our  country. 

We  see  military  cost  overruns  that  run 
into  the  billions  for  tanks,  planes,  and 
helicopters,  some  of  which  wUl  never  be 
operative,  and  we  nod  approvingly.  We 
talk  of  deploying  an  ABM  system  that 
we  are  not  sure  we  need  and  that  we  are 
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not  sure  wlU  work,  at  a  cost  that  would 
certainly  be  more  than  $10  bUlion,  and 
of  the  Mmv,  which  threatens  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  expensive  bar- 
riers to  world  peace  ever  developed  and 
we  solemnly  say  that  this  system,  like 
other  military  weapons  systems,  is  vital 
to  our  naUonal  security,  and  the  cost  be 
damned. 

In  contrast,  we  seem  unable  to  raise 
our  Imaginations  higher  than  $100  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal,  a  cut  of  $650  mil- 
lion from  last  year,  and  only  $200  million 
for  the  three  sections  of  the  Housing  Act 
that  provide  the  stimuli  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  housing:  homeownership  as- 
sistance, rental  housing  assistance,  and 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

*u^^-.P^**"""^'  "  ^  ™y  profound  hope 
that  the  Congress  wlU  soon  come  to  a 
realization  of  what  our  Nation's  priori- 
ties should  properly  be,  and  make  the 
kind  of  commitment  to  our  needs  at 
home  that  we  seem  to  have  made  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  defense  industry  The 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  the 
Harris  poll  has  Indicated,  would  support 
large-scale    Government    programs    to 
make  jobs  available  to  all  unemployed 
Americans  and  programs  to  tear  down 
and  rebuild  urban  ghettos.  But  the  Con- 
gress, it  seems,  has  lagged  behind  its 
constituency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  longer  can 
we  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
^  that,  I  am  sure,  of  the  entire  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent   Offices,    our   former   col- 
l€»gue  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTairs,  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNS),  for  their  action  and 
that  of  their  colleagues  in  bringing  to 
the  House  today  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  which  we  can  support  In 
good  conscience.  The  revisions  in  the 
budget  which  were  announced  shortly 
after  the  new  administration  took  office 
would  have  worked  considerable  havoc 
m  the  Veterans'  Admhiistration  program 
and  in  view  of  the  increased  workload  of 
the    Veterans'    Administration    would 
have  been  particularly  detrimental  to 
returning    Vietnam    veterans    who    in 
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majiy  instances  wUl  be  having  their 
claims  for  compensation,  medical  care 
and  education  processed  for  the  first 
time  following  their  discharge. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
information  which  I  have  received  con 
cemhig  the  increased  workload  in  th* 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1969.  over  the  comparable  oe 
^o<l  in  1»68:  Outpatient  visits  up  286 1 
679;     dental  examinations,  up  22  043- 
dental  treatments,  up  15.500;  new  pros^ 
thetlc  appliances,  up  22,844;  social  work 
caseloads,    up    6,999;    mental    hygiene 
clinic  cases,  up  3.905;  clinical  laboratory 
weighted  work  units,  up  5,197,661:  ore. 
scriptlons  filled,  up  1,003.013;  compen- 
sation  and  pension  claims,  up  226113- 
education  applications  and  authoriza- 
tions, up  445,455;  education  counsellne 
acUons.  up  22.547;  loan  guarantee  a^ 
pralsal  requests,  up  18,336;  guardianshin 
benefloiaries,   up   61,357;    contact  per- 
sonal interviews,  up  112,992;  and  con- 
tact telephone  interviews,  up  1,787,097 
I  also  shall  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  table  of  comparisons  and  ap- 
propriatlons  and  estimates  for  Veterans' 
Administration  matters  which  I  believe 
will  show  in  concise  detaU  the  matter 
which  we  are  dealing  with  here  today. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  appropriation  which  has  been 
devised  under  the  leadership  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  their  colleagues,  that  I 
previously  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  men- 
tion in  this  regard  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  reporting 
H.R.  693,  and  the  House  in  passing  this 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  repeals 
personnel  ceilings  applicable  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  Senate  has 
already  taken  action  of  a  slightly  differ- 
u?»  y^®*y  ^  *^  connection  with  the 
biU.  Hit.  11400,  and  has  taken  a  different 
approach  with  regard  to  control  of  ap- 
propriations. I  am  happy  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Taljiadge  has  adopted 
an  amendment  which  will  clearly  ex- 
empt all  veterans  benefits  and  services. 
WhUe  I  would  not  appear  to  instruct  the 
conferees,  I  do  hope  that  such  an  exemp- 
tion can  be  worked  out  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  this  matter. 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 


1966 
appropriation  > 


1967 
appropriation  > 


1968 
appropriation  > 
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Compensation  and  p«njioiu 
Readjustment  benefits. 
Veterans  insurance  and 

indemnities 

Medical  care 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 
Medical  administration  and 

miscellaneous  operating 

expenses. 13.496.000 

ueneral  operating  expenses 162  238  000 

Construction  of  hospital  and  doffl- 


1969 
appropriation 


1970  estimate 

submitted  by 

departments 

and  staff 

offices 


is'tiMtt  ""  *"°' 

^"^p-"*"'"*?  ,                         April  amended  ''i'nKe 

Bureau  of  January  budget                 budget  June   9  1969 

Budget     estimate.  1§70      estimate,  ll'o  HR^Jt  91-316 


10,536.000 

1,209,412,000 

41,258.000 


iciliary  facilities 

Grants  tor  construction  o(  SWe" 

nursing  homes 

Grants  to  the  Republic  orilie' 

Philippines 

Construction  of  Corregidor-Bataan' 

memorial 

Payment  of   participatioii'sa'lii' 

ins4jffiaencies 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civU  riiiitfll'" 


90,511,600 

2,  SOO.  000 

386.000 


4,138.000 
1,292,875,000 
44, 258, 000 


14,312,000 
182.437.000 

52, 125. 000 

4.000,000 

1.136,000 


5.150,000 
1,361,593,000 
45,850,000 


13.975,000 
189,221,000 

52.600.000 

4,000,000 

1.32S.000 


!  «n'll9'222      .    "9,253.000  >9-253,000  7  253  000 

'■'lllfiZ  "-'Wt^Z  "■''^■♦S-ooo    i,&m 


14,200.000 
195, 000, 000 

7,926.000 

4,000.000 

1.776,000 


19,004.000 
232,287,000 

110,568.000 

5.000,000 

1.362,000 


19.004.000 
232.287,000 

110.568,000 

5,000,000 

1.362,000 


,4^QQP  .,-«,««  i,a«,uuu  1,362,000  1,362,000 


59.638,000 

17.327,000 
223.065,000 

96.368,000 

5,000,000 

1,362,000 


7,253,000 

1,524,101,000 

54.638,000 


16,994,000 
220,865,000 

55,217.000 

1,000,000 

1,362,000 


000 
000 


7,253,000 

1,541.701.000 

54,638,000 


16,950,000 
220,865,000 

69,152,000 

4,000,000 


25:oo6::;::::::::::::: «^°°° '-sos-mo      5,716,000      5,716,000      5,716,000      5,716,000       5,716,000 


..'^-"" '^'^'^"°    ^•^'"'•°°°    ''''''°''-'^    '■^''-^'^-'^    l^*.^.«>o''^U^m'^u^«^«^'T:^Z' 

•iMhidwMjpplenMnWs!       i  Exdudai  DmoM^  u.i.i.<i... ■ .»'<'. 'wi. 


iMjpplementals.       >  Ewludes  proposal  legislation. 


000       7,705,192,000 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
appropriation  bill  Is  one  of  the  most 
critical  measures  to  come  before  the  91st 
Congress,  particularly  those  provisions 
affecting  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  think  it  should 
be  stated  clearly  on  the  record  that  the 
administration  came  to  Congress  with 
very  modest  requests  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reduced  those 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

The  HUD  budget  recommended  by  the 
previous  administration  was  $4,744,608,- 
000,  which  included  $2.5  billion  advance 
funding  for  the  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities  programs.  The  new  administration 
requested  a  budget  of  $2,042,638,000  and 
the  committee  has  cut  that  by  $384,312,- 
000  to  a  total  of  $1,658,326,000. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt:  the  administra- 
tion, despite  its  pronouncements  about 
meeting  the  crisis  in  our  cities  and  ful- 
filling the  mandate  of  Congress  to 
achieve  our  housing  goals,  really  sub- 
mitted a  barebones  budget  request.  In 
several  respects  it  was  seriously  deficient, 
but  the  recommended  appropriations  be- 
fore us  today  are  so  emasculated  as  to 
defy  credulity. 

The  administration  requested  $250 
million  for  urban  renewal;  the  bill  before 
us  calls  for  only  $100  million. 

The  administration  requested  $10.5 
million  for  the  fair  housing  program, 
and  in  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee Secretary  Romney  stated: 

The  Department  has  heavy  obUgations  and 
responsibilities  In  these  matters  and  we  take 
them  very  seriously.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  It  that  fair  housing  Is  really 
fair,  and  equal  opportunity  really  equal. 

Yet,  the  bill  before  us  calls  for  a  71- 
percent  reduction,  to  $3  million,  although 
the  hearing  record  clearly  justifies  the 
administration  request. 

I  support  fully  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  to  restore  these  cuts,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  most  of  whom  have 
expressed  concern  over  our  national 
priorities,  to  back  up  their  statemente 
mth  their  votes  when  these  amendments 
come  before  them. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  drastic 
and  unjustified  cuts  in  the  HUD  budget 
request  have  been  made. 

The  new  administration  requested  $675 
million  for  the  model  cities  program,  an 
effort  which  for  the  first  time  gives  cities, 
large  and  small,  a  chance  to  comprehen- 
sively attack  such  problems  as  housing, 
transportation,  pollution,  health,  and 
crime. 

Yet,  the  appropriation  bill  before  us 
today  contains  only  $500  million.  Can  we 
expect  anything  but  slow  progress  if  we 
continue  to  starve  this  type  of  program? 

Although  rehabilitation  of  inadequate 
housing  offers  a  speedy  and  attractive  al- 
ternative to  our  monolithic  and  often 
self-defeating  public  housing  program, 
it,  too,  is  taking  a  serious  cut  in  the  pro- 
posed bill.  The  administration  requested 
$50  million  and  the  committee  has  re- 
duced this  by  $5  million. 

The  administration  requested  $60  mil- 
lion for  comprehensive  planning  grants 
to  aid  States,  metropolitan  areas,  and 
small  conununities  to  carry  out  programs 
of  community  development.  That  request 
was  cut  16  percent  by  the  committee,  al- 


though there  is  nothing  in  the  hearing 
record  to  justify  such  a  reduction. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  $10 
million  reduction  in  the  $85  million  ad- 
ministration request  for  the  open  space 
land  program,  one  -of  the  most  popular 
and  valuable  HUD  programs  at  this  time 
when  land  for  parks,  recreation  and  open 
space  in  our  cities  and  suburbs  is  becom- 
ing so  scarce.  Cuts  in  this  program  today 
will  surely  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Congressional  approval  of  these  budget 
cuts  in  the  name  of  fiscal  integrity  or 
anything  else  will  be  nothing  short  of  a 
travesty.  The  programs  in  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations are  not  city  programs  as 
opposed  to  rural  programs.  They  are 
programs  designed  to  meet  serious  prob- 
lems which  affect  all  Americans,  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  They  deserve  our  full 
support. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  civil  defense  at  the 
State  and  local  levels — where  civil  de- 
fense must  be  effective  If  it  Is  to  be  of  any 
value — by  reading  some  short  excerpts 
from  a  statement  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  Governors'  Conference,  in  Pebniary 
1968.  And  Iquote: 

The  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
have  accepted  the  joint  partnership  respon- 
sibility for  civil  defense  as  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended.  Accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  requires  stable  and  viable 
organization  at  local  and  State  levels.  With 
the  training  and  financial  assistance  meas- 
ures of  the  above  Act,  such  organization  has 
become  Increasingly  effective  and  valuable 
to  the  defense  effort  of  this  nation.  This  In- 
creasing effectiveness  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  during  major  State  and  local 
natiu-al  and  man-made  disasters.  Countless 
lives  have  been  saved.  Property  damage  and 
personal  suffering  have  been  reduced  in  the 
face  of  the  threat  of  floods,  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, blizzards  and  earthquakes  by  the  use 
of  the  Civil  Defense  organization  and  such 
systems  as  warning,  communications,  shelter 
and  emergency  information. 


Despite  this  fine  record  of  progress  and 
achievement,  appropriations  for  civil  de- 
fense have  since  1962  progressively  de- 
clined to  a  dangerously  low  level. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference 
recognized  "the  severe  competition  for 
tax  dollars  and  the  difficulty  of  Congress 
in  apportioning  funds,"  but  pohited  out — 

No  prudent  businessman  or  family  head 
would  neglect  to  pay  his  insurance  premium. 


The  Governors  suggested  that  $1  per 
capita  per  year  would  be  a  reasonable 
"insurance  fee  for  the  protection  of 
American  lives  in  both  peace  and  war." 

T'he  1962  appropriation  of  $207,600,- 
000  did,  in  fact,  provide  somewhat  over 
$1  per  capita  for  civil  defense  purposes— 
but  the  1969  appropriation  of  $60,915,000 
provided  only  27  cents  per  capita. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  speak  more 
eloquently  than  I  can.  They  teU  us  that 
our  clear  duty  to  our  constituents  and 
to  the  Nation  is  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  on  a  continuing  basis  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
when  Congress  Is  being  challenged  to 


reorder  the  Nation's  spending  priorities, 
it  is  deplorable  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  has  been  cut 
by  $384  million  to  only  $1.65  billion. 
Economy  is  one  thing,  but  shortsighted- 
ness is  another.  It  is  not  economic  to 
deprive  America  of  ite  essential  housing 
needs.  If  anything  it  is  a  blow  to  the 
economy. 

This  bill  is  a  19-percent  cut  for  the 
Federal  agency  entrusted  with  realizing 
the  Nation's  housing  goal  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  family  within 
a  decade.  I  believe  if  America  cannot  find 
the  willpower  to  tax  itself  to  rebuild 
our  cities,  giving  the  poor  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  inner  cities  the  same  op- 
portunities for  a  better  Ufe  that  earlier 
generations  of  Americans  had,  then  his- 
tory is  not  going  to  deal  kindly  with  the 
91st  Congress. 

For  over  a  year  has  gone  by  now  since 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  shocked  us 
with  its  conclusions  that  only  a  massive 
effort— Including  building  6  million  hous- 
ing units  in  the  next  5  years  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families — could 
alleviate  racial  tensions  and  urban 
chaos.  And  what  has  our  response  been 
to  that  landmark  national  study?  As- 
pirins, simply  aspirins,  when  the  iu"ban 
disease  needs  major  surgery. 

In  a  senseless  disregard  for  the  mil- 
lions tolUng  in  deprivation  amidst  the 
decay  of  our  slums,  how  in  good  con- 
science could  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  ask  us  to  approve  this  appro- 
priations bill? 

Funds  for  model  cities,  the  program 
that  is  doing  the  most  to  stir  the  hopes 
of  the  poor,  was  appropriated  only  $500 
million.  This  Is  $175  million  less  than 
the  Nixon  administration's  request  and 
$125  million  less  than  that  approved  In 
fiscal  year  1969. 

And  funds  for  urban  renewal  are  simi- 
larly slashed,  from  $250  million  to  $100 
million.  This  is  a  sham,  suggesting  to 
America's  poor  that  we  have  little  con- 
cern for  their  future.  The  rationale  that 
the  urban  renewal  program  will  be 
phased  out  in  favor  of  new  funding  pro- 
grams under  the  1968  Housing  Act — 
neighborhood  developments,  homeown- 
ership, and  rental  housing  assistance 
programs — is  specious  thinking.  The  re- 
quested increased  annual  contract  au- 
thorization for  each  of  these  programs 
was  only  $100  million— certainly  not 
enough  to  implement  Congress'  goals  for 
the  Housing  Act.  Yet  even  these  modest 
funding  requests  were  cut  back.  Only  $80 
million  for  section  235,  the  homeowner- 
ship  program,  and  $70  million  for  sec- 
tion 236,  the  rental  housing  program, 
was  approved.  This  Is  only  seed  money 
and  does  not  come  near  meeting  the 
annual  incremental  budget  increases  In- 
tended to  reach  the  law's  $5.3  billion,  3- 
year  housing  goals. 

But  perhaps  in  Ite  long-range  signif- 
icance, the  most  callous  budget  cut 
within  the  suggested  HUD  Appropria- 
tions Act,  Is  the  cynical  emasculation  of 
the  1968  fair  housing  law.  Talk  about 
respect  for  law  and  order,  here  is  the 
law  that  will  quickly  become  a  mockery 
of  democracy  if  Congress  does  not  enact 
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an  effective  level  of  funding  to  enforce 
Its  provisions. 

As  the  law  is  now,  it  is  little  more  than 
words  of  good  intentions.  The  Johnson 
administration  scaled  the  request  to 
$10.5  million  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  now  reported  out  a 
meager  $3  million  appropriation — an  in- 
credible $7.5  million  cut. 

How  can  Congress  make  meaningful 
its  own  commitment  to  the  poor  if  we 
deny  HUD  funds  to  implement  the  fair 
housing  act?  Without  greatly  increased 
appropriations,  HUD  can  not  set  up  a 
meaningful  national  strategy  to  imple- 
ment the  law's  provisions  or  staff 
regional  and  local  offices  where  citizens 
can  bring  their  unfair  housing  com- 
plaints. 

But  the  fair  housing  fund  reduction  is 
even  more  important  in  light  of  recent 
findings  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
in  its  followup  to  the  President's  Riot 
Commission  study. 
If  t^as  found  that  white  city  dwellers 
'  ha vd  "sharply  increased  their  flight  from 
cities  to  the  suburbs,  while  the  great 
migration  of  southern  Negroes  to 
northern  cities  continues.  The  result  is 
an  everspreading  urban  ghetto  of  poor 
blacks  imequipped  to  cope  with  urban 
life. 

Based  on  new  census  figures,  the  study 
found  that  before  1960,  whites  left  the 
city  at  a  nationwide  average  rate  of 
140,000  a  year.  Between  1966  and  1968, 
the  rate  increased  to  half  a  million. 

Conversely,  the  Negro  population  in 
central  cities  Increased  by  some  370,000 
people  a  year  from  1960  to  1966.  But  in 
the  last  two  years,  the  increase  dropped 
to  about  100,000  a  year,  mostly  from 
births,  with  migration  contributing  only 
a  Uttie. 

As  a  result  of  this  hardening  of  racial 
separation  in  terms  of  where  people 
live,  the  question  arises  whether  racial 
polarization  is  becoming  a  permanent 
American  institution.  The  only  major 
weapon  at  our  disposal  for  halting  this 
trend  is  the  fair  housing  law  which  would 
make  suburbia  more  accessible  to  black 
Americans.  While  we  ponder  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
in  the  year  1969,  then,  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  recall  that  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  warned  that  we  would 
be  nmning  the  risk  "of  a  seriously  greater 
probability  of  a  major  disorder,  worse, 
possibly,  than  those  already  experi- 
enced," if  we  do  not  start  reordering  our 
social  priorities,  building  homes,  and 
creating  job  opportunities  for  the  poor. 
The  funds  being  offered  for  HUD  today 
offer  little  toward  meeting  the  Nation's 
immense  housing  needs.  Unless  the  funds 
for  housing  are  sharply  increased,  then 
perhaps  as  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion prophetically  suggested: 

The  nation  In  Its  neglect  may  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  unprecedented  future  disorder 
and  division. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  circumstances, 
I  fervently  appeal  to  the  House  to  correct 
the  conmiittee's  shortsightedness,  and 
restore  the  funding  requests  so  vital  to 
these  programs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  notice  from  the  report  that  the 
committee  is  recommending  an  increase 


of  $2  million  over  the  President's  request 
for  civil  defense  services  provided  by 
HEW.  This  is  more  than  offset  by  an  $11 
million  reduction  in  DOD  civil  defense 
items.  The  net  result  is  a  reduction  from 
the  President's  request,  as  I  understand 
the  bill  before  us. 

My  concern  is  with  funds  for  emer- 
gency health  services,  and  my  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  $2  million  you 
have  added  to  the  President's  HEW  re- 
quest includes  funds  for  these  purposes. 
Tlie  Emergency  Health  Services  budg- 
ets have  provided  18  packaged  hospitals, 
20  hospital  reserve  disaster  inventory 
units,  and  two  natural  disaster  hospitals 
which  are  positioned  in  and  round  south 
Florida.  These  units  are  most  important 
to  us  because  of  our  position  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  hurricane  belt. 

Civil  defense  officials  in  Florida  have 
advised  me  that  many  of  these  hospital 
units  were  recently  recalled  for  modern- 
ization. They  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
local  areas  within  90  days,  but  delays 
have  now  caused  the  program  to  be  only 
60  percent  complete  after  6  months. 
These  hospital  units  are  now  located  in 
a  refitting  plant  outside  Florida,  along 
with  other  similar  units  from  through- 
out the  Southeastern  United  States.  If 
funds  are  not  provided,  the  remaining 
40  percent  of  the  work  required  to  retmn 
these  units  to  duty  will  not  be  completed, 
causing  the  warehousing  of  all  the  imits. 
This  of  course  will  leave  Florida  and 
other  States  without  the  benefit  of  these 
emergency  hospitals. 

Whoever  planned  this  work — and  I 
intend  to  have  our  Health  Subcommittee 
look  into  it — certainly  let  the  matter 
get  out  of  hand.  We  find  that  all  too 
often  in  all  branches  of  Government. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  hiu-ricane 
season  has  come  on  us  again,  and  many 
of  our  vital  hospital  units  are  sitting  in 
a  factory  only  60  percent  complete. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
that  in  representing  the  hard-working 
taxpayers  of  my  district  I  cannot  sup- 
port H.R.  12307  in  Its  present  condition. 
This  appropriations  bill  as  submitted  to 
us  for  a  vote  is  nothing  but  a  hodge- 
podge of  agency  fimding  coupled  with 
appropriations  for  various  bodies  which 
would  be  most  objectionable  to  my 
constituents. 

I  have  already  voted  for  the  author- 
izations on  NASA,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  every  defense  bUl.  I  am 
tired  of  having  the  appropriations  meas- 
ures for  necessary  governmental 
agencies  snarled  up  with  such  radical 
schemes  as  community  development  pro- 
grams, model  cities  progrrams,  fair 
housing  programs,  equal  employment 
programs,  and  a  myriad  other  boon- 
dogles. 

This  bill  has  been  decorated  like  a 
Christmas  tree  to  place  Members  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma — if  one  wants  to 
vote  for  the  good  he  has  to  go  along 
with  the  bad.  Sooner  or  later  enough 
Members  will  tire  of  this  political  modus 
operandi  and  will  insist  that  the  appro- 
priations bills  funding  Government 
operations  be  taken  up  Individually  or  by 
related  categories  so  there  can  be  a 
meaningful  vote  to  better  reflect  the 
constitutents'   feelings   at  home.   Until 


that  day  arrives  the  only  way  to  ex- 
press disapproval  of  the  free  riders  in 
the  bill  is  to  vote  against  the  entire 
measure. 

If  Members  start  voting  against  these 
conglomerate  appropriations  measures  I 
think  the  day  not  far  off  before  we  can 
see  the  opportimity  for  selective  voting 
on  individual  appropriations.  If  this  bill 
fails  it  will  not  be  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
grams, because  we  all  know  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee  will  be  back  in 
Monday  morning  with  a  revised  bill 
somewhat  sweetened  to  remove  some  of 
the  most  obnoxious  features. 

And  soon  we  take  up  a  new  bill— pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  10  per- 
cent surtax  on  our  people.  For  me  to 
vote  for  H.R.  12307  in  its  present  state 
would  mean  that  I  should,  in  good  con- 
science, support  the  siutax  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  moneys  we  are  now  asked  to 
appropriate. 

The  great  majority  of  my  people 
oppose  any  extension  x>f  the  10-percent 
surtax  and  I  do  not  propose  to  cast  their 
vote  for  all  of  the  funding  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  provision  of  H.R.  12307 
dealhig  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion contains  appropriations  for  funds 
beyond  the  original  request  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Veterans  are  being  added  to 
the  rolls  at  a  rate  of  70,000  a  month  and 
while  budget  cuts  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy are  commendable,  it  would  have 
been  shortsightedness  to  make  a  cut  in 
an  area  as  vital  as  this  one.  I  feel  any 
such  reduction  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
economy  and  surely  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  budget  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee was  $7,670,800,000.  The  committee 
increased  the  amoimt  over  $34  million, 
submitting  a  request  for  $7,705,400,000 
as  contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  chose  to 
recommend  funding  beyond  the  original 
request  in  areas  related  to  medical  care. 
This  is  a  vital  area  and  it  is  vital  that 
we  provide  for  those  who  have  sustained 
injuries  while  in  the  service  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  increase  of  over  $17  million  will 
provide  over  123,000  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities.  The  $16  mil- 
lion added  to  the  proposed  budget  is 
earmarked  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  State  nursing 
homes. 

In  a  statement  on  Jime  5,  President 
Nixon  said : 

Veteran  benefit  programs  have  become 
more  than  a  recognition  for  services  per- 
formed In  the  past;  they  have  become  an 
Investment  In  the  future  of  the  veteran  and 
his  country. 

I  compliment  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  submitting  a  budget  which  reflects 
a  recognition  of  this  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  voting,  to  a  man,  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  funding. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con- 
gress today  is  being  tested.  It  has  before 
it  the  first  appropriations  bill  this  season 
which  deals  with  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  a  basic  need  of  our 
citizens.  The  availability  of  decent  hous- 
ing should  rank  high  in  our  national 
priorities.  Throughout  our  country  there 
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are  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  living  in  substandard  slum  housing. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  on  March  9, 
1968,  by  New  York  City  Housing  and 
Development  Administrator  Jason  Na- 
than, there  are  more  than  800,000  fam- 
ilies living  in  substandard  apartments 
constituting  about  a  third  of  the  apart- 
ments in  the  entire  city — and  the  per- 
centage grows  each  day. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Congress  recognized 
that  every  American  family  should  have 
a  decent  home,  and  19  years  later,  out  of 
the  original  recognition  came  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
which  laid  out  an  extraordinary  plan 
to  build  and  rehabilitate  6  million  hous- 
ing units  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families  over  the  10  years,  out  of  a  total 
of  26  million  housing  units  to  be  built 
in  this  period. 

But  this  was  only  rhetoric.  In  the  first 
2  years  of  that  program  we  have  not 
maintained  the  housing  schedules.  Why? 
Because  that  act  has  never  been  ade- 
quately funded.  Surely  it  was  not  beyond 
expectation  that  this  year  the  Congress 
would  finally  accept  its  responsibility  and 
fund  for  the  first  time  the  housing  leg- 
islation which  had  promised  so  much 
and  had  provided  so  little. 

President  Johnson  requested  $4V^  bil- 
lion. President  Nixon  reduced  that  re- 
quest to  $2  billion,  a  reduction  of  more 
than  50  percent.  And  now  this  Congress 
has  before  it  a  budget  reduced  to  $1.7 
billion. 

What  does  this  mean  to  our  low  income 
citizens  living  in  slum  apartments?  What 
does  this  mean  to  our  middle  class  not 
able  to  find  new  apartments  at  reason- 
able rental  so  that  they  are  required  to 
double  up  and  remain  in  long  outgrown 
space  or  move  into  luxury  buildings  pay- 
ing rentals  far  in  excess  of  their  income 
ability  to  pay? 

What  it  means  can  be  demonstrated 
by  comparing  the  figures  of  what  had 
been  promised  in  1968  and  what  we  will 
receive  in  this  year. 

The  section  236  program  provides  ben- 
efits for  rental  assistance  so  that  the 
tenant  pays  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
his  income  for  rent.  In  1968,  the  legisla- 
tion envisioned  a  total  of  720.000  units  of 
housing  to  be  funded  under  this  program 
over  a  3-year  period.  If  we  do  not  in- 
crease the  appropriations,  we  will  build 
only  a  total  of  200,000  units— 520,000 
units  less  than  what  had  been  promised. 
And  our  performance  will  be  rated  as 
follows:  We  were  only  able  to  build  30 
percent  of  what  had  been  promised. 

Similarly,  the  reductions  for  rent  sup- 
plements mean  the  low-income  tenants 
who  might  have  moved  into  better  hous- 
ing will  be  half  of  what  had  been 
contemplated. 

Urban  renewal  has  been  slashed  by  60 
percent  from  the  revised  budget.  The 
model  cities  program,  originally  budgeted 
by  President  Johnson  at  $750  million, 
has  been  revised  and  reduced  in  this  bill 
to  $500  million.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
those  living  in  the  ghettos  and  who  see 
decay  all  about  them  say  to  themselves 
that  the  decay  is  not  only  physical  in 
this  country  but  also  moral.  How  can 
we  in  the  same  breath  vote  twice  as 
much  for  our  space  program  as  we  will 


for  our  housing  program?  I  am  a  mem- 
ber  of    the   Science   and    Astronautics 
Committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  NASA  space  program,  and  I  believe 
in  that  program.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  if  this  Congress  turns  its  back 
on  the  needs  of  our  people  living  in  our 
decaying  cities  and  looks  only  to  the 
glamor  of  moon  shots,  we  will  find  that 
such  a  perversion  of  priorities  will  be 
more  than  costly  to  this  country.  It  has 
witliin  it  the  possibility  of  destroying  the 
very  fabric  of  our  democratic  society. 
The  people  of  this  coimtry  will  not  tol- 
erate forever  the  refusal  of  the  Congress 
to  meet  their  basic  needs.  It  is  distressing 
and  grotesque  that  every  amendment  of- 
fered on  this  fioor  today  to  merely  re- 
store in  small  part  the  funds  that  were 
requested  as  a  bare  minimiun  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, George  Romney,  has  been 
defeated.  This  Congress  has  made  no 
serious   attempt   to   keep   the   housing 
promises  it  made  just  a  year  ago.  It  is 
a   credibility   gap   with   enormous  and 
tragic  consequences. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  suggest  that  the  Clerk  read. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   All   time   has   ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 

quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  88] 

Blackburn  Hubert  Rivers 

Brown,  Calif.  Klrwan  Roybal 

CahlU  Landnun  Satterfleld 

Carey  Macdonald,  Scheuer 

Celler  Mass.  Slack 

Claris  Mills  Smith,  N.Y. 

Djnt  Morgan  Stuckey 

Fallon  Morton  Thompson..  N.J. 

Flynt  Nedzl  Van  Deerlln 

Gallagher  O'Hara  Weicker 

Oarmatz  Poage  Widnall 

Gaydos  Powell  Wolff 

Gray  Prj-or,  Ark. 

Hathaway  Purcell 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mi-.  Smith  of 
Iowa)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
H.R.  12307.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  391  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorvun,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


special  counsel  fees:  and  services  as  au^or- 
ized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $21,600,000. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  with  regard  to  the 
FCC  an  appropriation  of  $21.6  million. 
I  am  aware,  also,  that  this  is  $880,000 
over  1969.  I  am  also  aware  it  is  $2.35 
million  less  than  the  budget  as  set  out  in 
the  report.  But  it  seems  to  me  from  read- 
ing the  hearings  that  this  $880,000  in- 
crease is  made  up  entirely  of  salary  in- 
creases and  fixed  expenses  such  as  mov- 
ing   a    monitoring    station    and    other 
things.  I  have  to  point  out  that  all  of  the 
money  for  research  and  policy  studies 
has  been  taken  out  completely.  I  point 
this  out  to  the  chairman  because  as  one 
who  serves  on  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  who 
is  often  critical  of  the  FCC,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  chief  criticism  directed  at 
this  agency  is  that  it  is  said  to  have  no 
mind  of  its  own.  It  is  said  that  it  too 
closely  reflects  the  views  of  the  broad- 
casting industry.  We  have  been  through 
this  over  and  over  again  with  regard  to 
the  tremendous  problems  we  are  facing 
on  CATV  at  the  present  time,  the  spec- 
trum allocation,  and  land  mobile  use, 
and  other  things.  If  all  of  the  money  for 
research  and  policy  studies  is  taken  out, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  them  to 
have  any  mind  of  their  own  and  do  other 
than  reflect  the  mind  of  the  broadcasting 
industry.  This  is  a  sad  thing.  I  will  not 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  it,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ^^^ll  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

We  certainly  agree  with  his  views  re- 
garding the  FCC.  We  think  that  with 
more  than  1,600  employees  they  should 
do  a  better  job.  Some  of  the  funds  for  re- 
search can  be  taken  out  of  the  regular 
budget.  The  main  thing  that  they  ap- 
pealed for  was  staff.  We  think  that  with- 
in the  funds  provided,  some  provision  can 
be  made  for  the  research  program. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
disagree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I  believe 
it  is  too  late  to  add  anything  that  would 
assist  in  the  situation.  I  therefore  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  work  of  the 
Oommlsslon.  as  authorized  by  law.  including 
hire  ol  passenger  motor  vehicles,  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses,  $16,000,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 


ifoT  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission,     strike  the  last  word. 


as  authorized  by  law,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902);  not  to  exceed  $281,000  for 
land  and  structiures;  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  improvement  and  care  of  grounds  and  re- 
pairs to  buildings;  not  to  exceed  $500  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses; 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  wish  to  take  a  minute 
or  two  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  what  is  stated  in  the  report 
about  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  We  were  asked  to 
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grant  55  new  positions,  l>ut  the  commit- 
tee approved  funds  for  only  10  new  posi- 
tions. And  the  committee  believes  they 
should  be  used  in  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission,  psurticularly  in 
the  gas  pipeline  field,  and  not  in  what 
they  call  "reliability  analysis." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make  that 
clear  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history 
because  it  was  certainly  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  deny  the  Commission 
the  27  new  positions  it  sought  for  that 
analysis. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  I  would  Uke  to  concur 
in  the  observations  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  and  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leadership 
in  this  regard. 

Insofar  as  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  I  believe  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  very  accurately  stated  that 
attitude  of  the  committee,  and  the  stand 
that  the  committee  took  with  respect  to 
the  new  positions. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  1  Join  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  in  corroborating  my  state- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

CoNSTKtrcnoN  of  PAciLmES 

For  advance  planning,  design,  and  con- 
strucUon  of  facilities  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  for 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  real 
property,  as  authorized  by  law,  $53,233,000, 
to  remain  available  imtll  expended. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DOWNING 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

-Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Downing-  On 
page  2,  line  22  strike  the  amount  of  "$53.- 
233.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  of  "S58.000.000". 
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Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  extremely  important  amendment.  It 
is  important  to  you.  It  is  important  to 
me.  It  is  important  to  our  children  and  to 
the  generations  to  come.  This  does  not 
further  our  efforts  to  get  to  the  planets 
faster.  It  just  tries  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  mess  made  by  man's  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in- 
creases the  appropriation  by  $4.7  million 
to  provide  a  noise  reduction  facility 
which  wUl  dii-ectly  attack  the  problems 
of  noise  created  by  aircraft  including  hu- 
man reactions  to  noise  and  techniques 
for  noise  reduction.  Already  about  $332.- 
000  has  been  spent  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses such  as  plans  and  designs.  If  you 
pass  this  amendment,  we  can  proceed  im- 
mediately to  attack  tills  urgent  problem 
and  to  solve  it. 

In  1951  the  Douglas  DC-6B  generated 
noise  levels  of  about  105  decibels  during 
an  approach,  and  106  decibels  on  takeoff 
By  1963  the  Boeing  707-320B  was  gener- 
ating noise  levels  of  121  decibels  on  an 
approach  and  130  decibels  during  take- 
off. Since  noise  levels  above  120  decibels 
cause  discomfort  and  levels  over  135  deci- 


bels normally  cause  pain,  the  problem  to 
communities  surrounding  airports  is  now 
acute. 

This  problem  will  not  diminish.  It  is 
higlUy  probable  that  the  introduction  of 
new  generations  of  aircraft  may  produce 
even  higher  noise  levels.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  the  problem  of  noise  be  at- 
tacked directly  with  a  research  program 
that  will  permit  the  development  of  more 
quiet  aircraft  and  concurrently  increase 
our  knowledge  concerning  human  re- 
sponse to  different  characteristics  of 
noise. 

The  high  noise  levels  in  communities 
around  airports  are  cause  for  concern  re- 
garding  the  health  and  well  being  of 
millions  of  our  citizens.  The  problem  has 
aroused  bitter  complaints  and  its  serious- 
ness will  increase  with  time  because  of 
the  greater  anticipated   traffic   density 
and  the  increased  use  of  larger  and  more 
powerful  aircraft.  Noise  has  been  singled 
out  by  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering as  one  of  the  three  most  critical 
problems  standing  in  the  way  of  contin- 
ued orderly  development  of  our  air  trans- 
port system.  The  other  two  are  air  traffic 
control  and  airport  tmd  support-facili- 
ties. The  public  at  large  is  well  aware  of 
the  antisocial  nature  of  noise.  Noise  con- 
siderations have  made  the  siting  of  new 
airports  a  most  difficult  task.  This  is 
borne  out  in  the  lengthy  negotiations  for 
new  airport  sites  in  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, and  London  areas. 

It  has  been  NASA's  charter  to  seek 
timely  solutions  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  aviation  through  basic  research. 
The  Aircraft  Noise  Reduction  Labora- 
tory for  which  fimding  has  been  re- 
quested in  the  NASA  1970  budget  is  ur- 
gently needed  at  this  time  to  fulfill 
NASA's  responsibility  for  reducing  this 
pollutant  of  man's  environment. 

The  Langley  Research  Center  has  now 
the  most  experienced  and  prominent 
noise  research  group  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Recent  achievements  by  Lang- 
ley  researchers  have  shown  possibilities 
of  substantial  reductions  in  aircraft  ap- 
proach noise  by  engine  duct  modifica- 
tions. This  is  the  result  of  basic  and  de- 
velopmental research  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  It  establishes  an  under- 
standing of  the  fimdamentals  of  noise 
generation.  This  development  during  the 
past  year  offers  us  a  ray  of  hope  of  future 
significant  noise  reductions. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Aircraft 
Noise  Reduction  Laboratory  will  be  its 
capability  for  obtaining  fundamental  de- 
sign information  on  noise  reduction  sys- 
tems containing  airflow.  For  the  first 
time,  noise  reduction  may  be  considered 
at  the  earliest  phases  of  design.  It  can  be 
integrated  with  aerodynamic  perform- 
ance to  achieve  the  most  economical 
noise  reduction  possible.  This  involves 
the  development  of  more  precise  rules 
for  application  of  noise  reduction  mate- 
rials and  techniques,  and  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  noise  at  the  source.  A  better  ap- 
preciation of  those  aspects  of  the  noises 
that  are  detrimental  to  our  communi- 
ties should  follow. 

The  Aircraft  Noise  Reduction  Labora- 
tory has  been  carefully  considered  at 
many  levels  in  the  Government.  It  has 
passed  unanimous  on  NASA's  detailed 
reviews,  the  concurrence  of  DOT— PAA— 


and  others.  Although  not  stressed  in  any 
of  the  hearings  to  date,  it  is  assured  that 
in  addition  to  direct  applicability  to  the 
very  serious  noise  problems  of  commer- 
cial aviation,  it  is  also  capable  of  support- 
ing  research  on  many  other  noise-re- 
lated problems  in  aeronautics,  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  of  an  indus- 
trial nature.  It  is,  therefore,  dismaying 
to  find  that  this  unique  national  labora- 
tory, capable  of  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aircraft  noise  reduction  has  been 
deferred  from  NASA's  fiscal  year  1970 
budget.  The  restoration  of  funds  for  this 
vital  facility  is  desperately  needed  at  this 
time.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  close  in  8  min- 
utes, the  last  2  minutes  to  be  reserved 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 

PUCINSKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  40  million  Americans 
who  now  live  near  jet  airports  are  suffer- 
ing the  intolerable  problem  of  high  jet 
noise  levels.  There  are  some  very  disturb- 
ing studies  being  concluded  now  by  var- 
ious medical  authorities  which  show  the 
psychological  impact  which  people  suf- 
fer  when  they  are  exposed  to  excessive 
noise. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  attended  the 
first  International  Conference  on  Jet 
Noise.  Representatives  of  27  major  na- 
tions attended  that  conference.  It  Is  a 
world  problem.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  in  offering  the  amendment,  does 
give  us  a  workable,  intelligent  way  to 
try  to  move  toward  some  solution  of  the 
problem. 

My  district  is  immediately  east  of 
O'Hare  Field,  the  world's  busiest  airport. 
There  are  2,500  daily  operations  over 
O'Hare  Field.  The  jet  noise  on  arrival  and 
departure  is  unbearable  in  large  sections 
of  the  entire  area  surrounding  that  field. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  as 
a  first  meaningful  step  toward  finding 
some  answers  to  jet  noise  abatement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Bell). 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  it  now  appears  in  the  committee 
report  on  independent  offices  appropria- 
tions, a  laboratory  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Nation  will  be  deferred,  if  not  elimi- 
nated, I  am  referring  to  the  aircraft 
noise  reduction  facility  at  Langley  Re- 
search Center.  The  amount  involved  is 
$4,767,000  of  which  $3,180,000  is  for  con- 
struction and  $1,587,000  is  for  equipment 
and  instnmients. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  for  many  years  over  the 
almost  intolerable  impact  of  aircraft 
noise  on  every  major  community  in  the 
country.  Solutions  to  the  problem  have 
been  strongly  urged  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  political  leaders  of  broad  re- 
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gponsiblllties.  The  solutions  can  only  be 
achieved  through  sound,  specifically  di- 
rected research.  And  yet,  this  bill  would 
defer  the  only  laboratory  in  tlie  United 
States  that  would  be  capable  of  conduct- 
ing such  scientific  research.  The  work 
presently  being  done  in  this  area  is 
unique — no  other  similar  effort  is  pres- 
ently underway.  And  it  is  being  done  on 
a  makeshift  basis  because  of  inadequate 
NASA  facilities  and  because  the  neces- 
sary research  tools  to  move  forward  in 
the  work  do  not  as  yet  exist.  The  NASA 
budget  request,  as  authorized  by  the 
House,  would  prudently  support  such  re- 
search. I  urge  the  House  to  restore  that 
support  to  NASA  today. 

The  other  minor  facility,  the  high- 
pressure  gas  maintenance  operations 
facility  at  Kennedy,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000  has  been  cut  from  the  program 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
TTiis  facility  is  absolutely  essential  to 
provide  working  space  for  70  personnel 
now  housed  in  trailers  with  primitive 
sanitary  facilities.  This  project  must  be 
restored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler) . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  I  believe  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  $7 
million,  we  can  make  substantial  progress 
in  producing  quieter  engines  and  reduc- 
ing the  noise  of  aircraft,  while  combat- 
ing noise  pollution,  which  afSIcts  our 
urban  and  suburban  areas.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  breakthrough  in  this  area, 
and  by  concentrating  this  work  at  Lang- 
ley in  an  intelligent  fashion,  I  think  we 
_can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and.  In 
addition,  genuinely  reduce  the  noise 
which  afOIcts  so  many  people  around*air- 
ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  bf  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  someone  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  are  already  spending  on  noise 
abatement. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  $3.6  bilUon 
in  this  bill  for  NASA.  The  Space  Agency 
has  a  number  of  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  wind  tunnels  in  Vir- 
ginia; we  have  wind  tunnels  in  Ohio; 
we  have  wind  tuxmels  in  California. 

Private  industry  is  studying  the  noise 
problem,  and  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
build  a  new  noise  study  facility  at  this 
time.  So  this  Is  the  reason  this  item  was 
deleted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  items  In  the  committee  wito 
which  I  disagree.  My  own  judgment  is 
this  facility  ought  to  be  built.  I  think 


the  hearings  indicate  quite  clearly  why 
this  should  be  so. 

I  asked  Dr.  London  of  NASA,  who  Is 
in  charge  of  this  activity,  and  he  indi- 
cated there  was  no  facility  now  in  exist- 
ence that  would  cope  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  breakthrough  as 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  why  do  we  not  wait  and 
save  $5  million? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ciiair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  item  very  care- 
fully. If  this  was  the  only  facihty  in  the 
coimty  engaged  in  this  work,  that  would 
be  a  different  matter,  but  there  are 
others.  This  is  another  research  project 
which  will  dupUcate  many  others  that 
are  in  existence. 

The  committee  gave  NASA  $53  million 
in  the  bill  for  construction  of  facilities, 
and  we  thought  that  would  be  adequate 
to  carry  on  their  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  sustain  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNS) ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  close  the  debate.   - 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman for  trying  to  restore  the  provision 
to  build  the  facility  in  his  district.  We 
also  have  deleted  a  request  for  a  facility 
to  provide  permanent  housing  for  cer- 
tain staff  at  Cape  Kennedy.  We  think 
both  of  these  can  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  this  careful 
screening.  This  was  a  new  facility.  We 
felt  we  should  not  build  this  facility  at 
this  time,  so  we  deleted  the  amoimt  of 
money  for  this  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Downing) 
there  were — ayes  48,  noes  56. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
Salaries  and  Expensss 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Fouada- 
tlon  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1861-1875),  Title  IX  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  1876- 
1879),  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966,  (33  U.S.C.  1121-1124), 
and  the  Act  to  establish  a  National  Medal 
of  Science  (42  U.S.C.  1880-1881),  Including 
award  of  graduate  fellowships;  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  purchase  of  one 
aircraft;  maintenance  and  operation  of  three 
(Urcraft  and  purchase  of  flight  services  for 
research  support;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses;  uni- 
form or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  In  the  District  of  C!oIumbla; 
and  reimbursement  of  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  for  security  guard  services; 
$418,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended: Provided.  That  of  the  foregoing 
amount  not  less  than  $37,600,000  shall  be 
available  for  tuition,  grants,  and  allowances 
In  connection  with  a  program  of  supplemen- 
tary training  for  secondary  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers:  Provided  further, 
That  receipts  for  scientific  support  services 
and  materials  furnished  by  the  National  Re- 
search Centers  may  be  credited  to  this  ap- 
propriation: And  provided  further.  That  If 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  receiving 
funds  hereunder  determines  after  affording 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an 
individual  attending,  or  employed  by,  such 
Institution,  that  such  individual  has,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  willfully 
refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order 
of  such  Institution  and  that  such  refusal 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
the  disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  the  institution  shall  deny 
any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  such  Individual. 

amendment    OFTEREO    by    MR.    GIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  On 
page  23,  line  21,  after  "services;"  strike 
■■9418,000,000"   and  insert    '$451,000,000". 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  be  to  add  $33  million  to  the  bill,  most 
of  it  to  go  to  the  institutional  support 
for  scientists. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
cut  $79  million  under  the  budget  request 
of  President  Nixon,  the  revised  budget 
request.  Last  year  we  cut  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  $100  million. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
budget  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  tripled  within  the  past  10  years. 
It  has  grown  significantly,  but  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  United  States  was 
lagging  behind  in  upgrading  science  in- 
struction and  capability  and  lagging  be- 
hind in  asslsttmce  to  the  universities 
which  could  and  must  do  the  job. 

Let  me  stress  that  institutional  sup- 
port for  the  sciences  will  primarily  assist 
small  imiversities  and  colleges,  not  the 
large  ones.  Over  65  percent  of  this  money 
will  go  to  approximately  600  institutions 
in  this  coimtry  which  spend  less  than 
$65,000  a  year  on  scientific  research.  This 
money  will  enable  them  to  upgrade  and 
develop  their  scientific  capabilities. 

Consider  my  own  city  of  New  Haven, 
where  one  immediately  thinks  of  the 
great  University  of  Yale,  but  immediately 
forgets  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
college  students  In  my  city  of  New  Haven 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Yale,  a  relatively 
small  university,  but  in  Quinnipiac  Col- 
lege, Southern  Connecticut  College,  and 
New  Haven  College,  which  educate  the 
great  bulk  of  our  people  who  are  de- 
manding and  insisting  that  they  go  to 
college  to  get  an  education. 

These  institutions  are  suffering  very 
badly  in  their  scientific  capability  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  money  or  the 
endowment  or  the  capability  of  develop- 
ing their  scientific  laboratories  and  sci- 
entific faculty,  or  offering  inducements 
to  young  people  to  study  and  to  do  scien- 
tific work  at  these  institutions. 

This  money  is  particularly  designed  to 
help  these  very  institutions. 

We  have  cut  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  badly  in  the  last  year.  $100 
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million.  They  have  absorbed  much  of 
this  cut  and  tried  to  do  the  best  they 
could  under  the  critical  budgetary  cir- 
cumstances, which  prevailed  last  year. 
We  are  now  trying  to  cut  them  $79  mil- 
lion again,  and  I  say  it  is  too  drastic.  I 
say  that  we  should  use  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  has  done  a  good  job.  which 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  upgrading 
the  knowledge  and  pwirticularly  the  sci- 
entific capability  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  urge  the  House  to  abide  by  the  budg- 
'et  request  sent  down  to  us  both  in  the 
original  Johnson  budget  and  in  the  re- 
vised budget  of  President  Nixon,  and  to 
restore  $33  million  of  this  cut,  which  I 
am  convinced  will  be  necessary  and 
wisely  used  by  the  National  Science 
Poimdation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr;  -Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  ttiat  debate  on  this  amendment  be 
limited  to  8  minutes,  the  last  4  to  be 
reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo).  I  do  this  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  exactly  in  the  situation 
he  has  described,  and  that  the  recom- 
mendation he  makes  will  be  of  great 
help  to  every  emerging  university  in  this 
coimtry. 

There  is  not  much  time  to  go  further 
into  this,  but  I  would  like  to  remind 
everyone  again  that  President  Nixon  has 
supported  full  funding  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore,  ins^titutional 
awards  have  been  made  in  early  June, 
on  the  basis  of  research  support  by  NSF 
alone  during  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing on  the  preceding  March  31.  Begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Foundation 
will  b£ise  the  formula  determining  the 
size  of  the  grants  on  the  total  research 
support  from  all  Federal  agencies  except 
the  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  its 
own  program  of  this  type.  Since  the  only 
feasible  12-month  period  to  use  for  this 
purpose  is  the  fiscal  year,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  the  awards  around  Octo- 
ber rather  than  June. 

As  a  result  of  this  shift,  and  since  it 
was  the  Foundation's  understanding 
that  a  4-month  delay  would  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  institutions,  the  Foun- 
dation decided  to  absorb  $15  million  of 
the  $100  million  fiscal  year  1969  cut  in 
its  budget.  Hence  no  funds  were  used  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $18 
million  for  institutional  grants  has  been 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1970  which  will 
be  used  to  make  the  October  1969  awards. 
Consequently,  a  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
essentially  identical  to  that  of  fiscal  year 
1969  will,  in  fact,  mean  that  somewhere 
around  $15  to  $18  million  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  all  other  programs  in  order 
to  provide  fimds  for  the  institutional 


grants  for  science  awards  or  the  program 
would  have  to  be  terminated. 

At  the  funding  level  of  $18  million  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1970,  awards 
would  be  made  to  about  600  different  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  every  university  which  supports 
Federal  research  would  receive  fimds 
imder  this  program,  which  they  could 
then  use,  in  their  discretion,  to  develop 
and  improve  their  science  capabilities. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  many  of 
our  universities  which  are  just  beginning 
to  develop  into  centers  of  excellence  and 
not  the  large  universities  which  have 
been  the  scene  of  various  campus  dis- 
orders. Through  the  sharp  reductions  in 
the  graduated  formula  used  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  grants,  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  grants  go  to  schools  which 
conduct  less  than  $65,000  worth  of  re- 
search per  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  read  one  sentence  from  the  com- 
mittee report: 

The  funding  level  of  foundation  programs 
has  more  than  tripled  In  the  last  decade. 
The  committee  feels  the  funds  In  the  bill 
win  provide  a  reasonable  level  of  funding 
for  1970. 

The  only  thing  that  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  is  that  nearly  every 
day  all  Members  of  Congress  receive 
sheets  from  the  National  Science  Poim- 
dation showing  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  re- 
search grants  to  university  professors 
being  made  across  the  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  have  become  independ- 
ent contractors,  who  are  living  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  grants  and 
have  given  up  the  art  of  teaching  and 
being  professors.  Too  many  are  turning 
their  classes  over  to  assistants  and  grad- 
uate students,  and  spend  their  time  and 
talent  to  writing  papers,  reports,  and 
findings,  all  on  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order  and  I  believe  the 
cut  in  the  program  is  justified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  read  what  is  said  in 
this  report  about  this  item.  You  will  see 
there,  if  you  turn  to  it,  on  page  13,  that 
the  bill  contains  $18  million  more  than 
the  one  last  year.  There  is  a  $20  million 
carryover.  That  means  $38  million  more 
than  was  available  last  year.  We  are  in- 
finitely worse  off  from  a  fiscal  standpoint 
than  we  were  last  year.  We  are  getting 
ready  to  increase  or  to  have  a  vote  on 
increasing  taxes  this  week.  It  would  be 
nice  if  we  had  unlimited  funds  to  double 
this  appropriation.  But  we  had  to  con- 
sider $15  billion  in  appropriations  and 
the  money  available  is  limited.  The  com- 
mittee considered  this  very  carefully  and 
made  its  recommendation.  We  thought 
it  would  be  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
desperate  fiscal  situation  our  country  is 
in.  We  do  not  have  this  money.  If  we  do 
not  raise  taxes,  it  will  have  to  be  bor- 


rowed, and  we  already  owe  more  than 
we  can  ever  pay  on  the  national  debt, 
although  some  people  seem  to  think  we 
can  keep  on  borrowing  and  keep  the  dol- 
lar soimd  and  stop  the  run  on  our  gold. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  indefinitely. 
We  should  be  prudent  in  the  amount  of 
money  we  appropriate. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNS)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  dis- 
agree with  my  very  fine  colleague,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo),  a  very  valuable  and  helpfui 
member  of  this  committee.  He  did  make 
a  reservation  on  this  matter  when  we 
discussed  it  in  the  committee.  We  con- 
sidered it  thoroughly  in  the  committee. 
They  have  a  budget  request  of  half  a 
billion  dollars.  We  are  recommending 
$418  million  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  They  could  make  further 
grants  if  we  appropriated  more  money. 

We  are  giving  them  an  additional  $18 
million  over  1969.  plus  $2  million  of  for- 
eign currencies  to  translate  scientific 
data.  We  are  giving  them  $20  million 
more  than  last  year,  plus  the  fact  that 
they  have  obligated  but  unspent  funds 
of  $611,121,000  that  will  carry  into  1970. 
So  they  have  a  large  unspent  carryover 
for  Foundation  programs.  We  are  appro- 
priating more  money  than  last  year.  With 
the  budgetary  situation  and  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam  the  committee  felt  that  the 
Foundation  should  take  a  reasonable  cut. 
We  recommend  that  this  amendment  be 
defeated,  even  though  I  dislike  to  dis- 
agree with  my  friend  on  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  expireci. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Gunio). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Giaimo)  there 
were — yeas  31,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steioee  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  24,  strike  all  after  the 
comma  on  line  6  down  through  the  period 
on  line  15  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Whenever  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  subject  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption and  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  ( 1 )  that  an  individual  attending,  em- 
ployed by,  or  teaching  or  doing  research  at 
such  institution,  who  is  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance hereunder,  has  engaged  in  conduct, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
which  Involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  such  institution  to  prevent  faculty, 
administrative  officials  or  students  in  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  (2)  that  such 
conduct  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib- 
uted to  such  disruption,  then  such  institu- 
tion shall  give  notice  to  such  individual  and 
initiate  proceedings  to  determine  whether  he 
engaged  In  such  conduct.  If  the  Institution 
of  higher  education  determines,  after  hear- 
ing, that  such  individual  did  engage  in  such 
conduct  and  that  such  conduct  was  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
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disruption  of  the  administration  of  such  In- 
stitution, then  such  Institution  shaU  deny 
any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  such  individual  any  of  the  funds  here- 
under." 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman's  point  of  order 
comes  a  little  late. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on 
my  feet. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
STEIGER)  had  obtained  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  prior  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  being  observed  by  the 
Chair. 

The  Chair  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  the 
gentleman  was  on  his  feet  prior  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  was  on  his 
feet  at  the  point  the  amendment  was 

read.  ,  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  on  his  feet  during  the 
reading  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  was  simply  not  ob- 
served by  the  Chair  prior  to  the  granting 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Unless  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  desires  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
his  previous  unanimous-consent  request 
be  vacated,  the  Chair  will  state  that  there 
is  no  way  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
can  be  heard  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  such 
a  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  admit  I  rise  with  some 
hesitancy  to  offer  a  substitute  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  this  appropriation 
bill.  I  would  prefer  to  delete  this  lan- 
guage. I  do  so.  however,  as  I  indicated  I 
would  at  the  time  of  general  debate,  be- 
cause I  have  a  very  serious  concern 
about  the  varying  provisions  of  the  law 
which  this  Congress  is  apparently  un- 
dertaking which  relates  to  the  withhold- 
ing or  cutting  off  of  aid  to  students  who 
are  engaged  in  a  number  of  actions 
v;hich  serve  to  disrupt  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

The  language  in  the  subtsitute  is  that 
language  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  My  rea- 
son for  offering  this  as  a  substitute  to 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  bill  is 
twofold,  first,  because  I  think  this  lan- 
guage is  clear,  concise,  equitable,  and 
reasonable,  for  an  institution  to  know 
how  to  apply  it,  and  second,  because  I 
think  the  Congress  has  an  obligation  not 
to  attempt  to  make  the  job  of  adminis- 
tering a  college  so  difficult  by  applying 
different  rules  and  regulations  and  dif- 
ferent criteria  to  a  variety  of  Federal 
programs  which  we  in  the  Congress  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  money  for. 


That  is  exactly  what  we  do,  and  what 
we  have  done  and  what  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  do.  ^^  ^ 

So  my  effort  here  is  to  suggest  that 
this  is  a  rational  substitute.  It  is  tough 
and  it  says  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  that  you  shall  have  a  hearing 
and  if  there  is  a  finding  that  there  has 
been  such  action  by  one  who  receives  aid 
under  this  particular  provision  of  the 
appropriation  bill  aid  shall  be  withheld 
to  that  individual. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  this  after- 
noon to  adopt  this  approach  in  order  for 
us  to  begin  to  give  some  degree  of  ra- 
tionality to  our  efforts  to  see  that  those 
who  are  invoking  violence  or  to  see  that 
those  who  are  found  to  have  disrupted 
an  institution  are  not  going  to  be  eligible 
for  Federal  governmental  support. 

I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
and  legitimate  position  for  this  Congress 
to  take.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  go  beyond  that,  but  that  is  purely  a 
personal  view. 

I  think  this  approach  is  supportable 
and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  agree  to 
it  and  adopt  the  substitute.  I  hope  we 
can  begin  to  have  a  better  vmderstand- 
ing  of  what  we  do. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  last  year  and  was  adopt- 
ed and  there  is  identical  language  in  the 
bill  this  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wants 
to  change  that  and  proposes  an  amend- 
ment that  he  thinks  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  make  better  what  the 
committee  has  considered  and  which  was 
in  the  bill  last  year. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  given  it  the  thorough 
consideration  that  the  fuU  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  has  given  to  this 
matter.  The  identical  language  was 
adopted  last  year  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  that  I  understand  that,  but  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman)  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  action  had  been  taken  to  implement 
any  of  the  restrictions  adopted  by  any 
previous  Congress  similar  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  language  and 
the  answer  is  "No."  Thus,  new  language 

I  think  this  approach  would  be  more 
sensible. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  8  min- 
utes, the  last  2  minutes  to  be  reserved 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 

I16SS66  ? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the 
gentleman  s  request  apply  to  the  pending 
amendment  only? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  it  applies  to  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Would  an  amendment  to  the  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  be  subject  to  the  same 
time  limitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  cover  the 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin  amendment  and 
amendments  offered  thereto  in  the  course 
of  the  time  limitation.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  it  would. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me,  or  who- 
ever has  the  floor,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  see  how  many  amendments  there  are 
and  how  many  Members  wish  to  be  heard 
before  such  a  request  is  made. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.   EVINS   OF   TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  time  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch«trT«pognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 

BORN). 


SUBSTnX-TE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ERLENBORN  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
STEIGER  of  Wisconsin:  On  page  24,  line  5. 
Etrllce  the  colon  and  substitute  a  period,  ana 
strike  all  of  the  following  language  to  and 
including  line  15. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
substitute  amendment  would  i"  effect 
strike   this  provision   from   the   bill,   i 
think  that  we  are  taking  the  wrong  road 
when  we  begin  to  amend  each  appro- 
priation bUl,  each  authorization  bill,  and 
we  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  dozen 
or  more  different  provisions,  each  one  to 
be  enforced  by  the  administrators  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  In  this  Con- 
gress we  are  going  to  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  problem  of  student  un- 
rest in  one  comprehensive  piece  of  leg- 
islation so  that  the  school  administrators 
will  have  to  enforce  only  that  one  pro- 
vision If  we  are  going  to  have  one  thing 
in  the  NASA  bill  providing  for  a  cutoff 
of  funds  under  certain  circumstonces, 
and  another  different  provision  in  the 
HUD  and  independent  offices  bUl.  and 
when    the    HEW    appropriation    comes 
along,  another  and  different  provision, 
we  are  going  to  have  so  many  confusing 
and  conflicting  sets  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations it  will  be  impossible  for  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities  around   this  country    to   enforce 
them  ■  I  think  we  are  taking  the  wrong 
road  when  we  treat  this  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 
I  think  the  Committee  on  EducaUon 
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and  Labor  should  act.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  committee,  I  believe, 
are  ready  to  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quii). 

Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.   Chairman .  I   would 
support  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if 
I  had  any  confidence  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  was  going 
to  report  a  bill  which  would  put  into  one 
section  language  providing  for  the  cutoff 
of  aid  instead  of  different  requirements 
on  each  bill  that  comes  along.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  necessarily  going 
to  happen.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  quorum  most  of  the  days  In  our  com- 
mittee, and  when  we  do  get  a  quorum 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  some  members 
prevent  us  from  ever  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  question.  I  think  we  had 
better  keep  some  language  in  the  bill  If 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger>   at 
lea^..it  is  the  same  language  we  are 
-  trying  to  develop  in  our  Education  and 
Lator  Committee. 

Under  the  language  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Steiger) 
It  would  be  the  responsibUity  of  each 
institution  at  which  students  who  are 
receiving  Federal  aid  are  attending  to 
decide  whether  a  disruption  is  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  and  who  the  students  or  fac- 
ulty are  who  caused  it.  The  responsibility 
of  each  mstitution  is  much  more  clear 
in  the  amendment  than  it  is  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
'Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Actually,  the  language  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  stronger 
than  the  amendment  in  the  appropriation 
bill  which  applies  solely  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  This  language  was 
the  same  as  the  lirst  amendment  on  this 
subject  originally  adopted  over  a  year 
ago,  so  It  has  not  resulted  m  a  prolifera- 
t;on  of  other  formulas  that  restrict  edu- 
cational activities.   This   was   the   first 
formula.  There  have  been  some  added 
as  m  the  National  Education  Act  last 
year,  but  this  was  the  first.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  strike  this  section  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  proposes  and  if 
there  is  no  point  of  order  that  can  be 
made  agamst  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr 
Steiger)  .  i  hope  it  will  be  accepted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
write  legislation  with  respect  to  student 
imrest  on  the  floor  tonight.  I  think  fur- 
ther that  anything  which  represents 
punitive  legislation  could  imperil  the 
freedom  of  higher  education.  Indeed  we 
need  no  further  legislation. 

n  I  understand  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  he  opposes  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
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and  he  moves  to  strike,  on  page  24,  lines 
6  through  15.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  position  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has 
taken,  and  if  we  are  to  take  any  action 
I  would  strike  the  language  of  the  bill. 
I  think  this  is  a  vpry  complex  and  sensi- 
tive and  indeed  dangerous  subject.  I 
urge  Members  not  to  act  on  the  subject 
In  haste  or  emotion. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, '  would 
the  gentleman  leave  institutions  with  no 
legislative  tools,  with  nothing  at  all 
available  as  a  sanction  except  to  expel 
the  students  in  these  circumstances? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  gen- 
tleman perhaps  knows,  it  Is  my  posi- 
tion that  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
imder  Milton  Elsenhower,  has  correctly 
evaluated  the  matter  and  feels  the  uni- 
versities are  now  moving  firmly  and 
clearly  at  their  own  initiative  and  with 
appropriate  resort  to  the  courts  where 
necessary.  Any  Federal  control  over 
higher  education  or  involvement  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  universities  would  be 
a  serious  and  tragic  mistake.  Either  we 
have  freedom  of  higher  education  or  we 
do  not.  There  can  be  no  compromise  on 
this  principle  any  more  than  there  can 
be  with  freedom  of  the  press 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger). 

I  think  the  Congressman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Erlenborn)   is  absolutely  correct 
that  if  we  do  have  15  different  types  of 
amendments  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
executive  branch   to  administer  th«>m 
However,  to  delete  all  reference  to  cam- 
pus noters  might  well  be  misinterpreted 
by   the  minority  who  seem  to  believe 
*^t  Congress  should  say  nothing  at  all 
about  the  major  disruptions  on  campuses 
today.  I  think  probably  the  opponents 
of  any  legislation  in  this  area  would 
prefer  to  have  15  different  amendments 
because  they  realize  that  memorandums 
would  be  sent  out  from  the  executive 
departments  saying  one  amendment  con- 
flicts with  another,  so  we  would  have  an 
administrative    monstrosity— impossible 
to  put  in  operation.  So  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  WYMAN)  say  he  accepts  the 
amendment  offered   by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger).  This  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  so  that  the  same 
language  would  be  in  every  amendment 
which  is  added  to  a  bill.  I  would  prefer 
only  one  bill  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  would  be  com- 
prehensive, but  if  we  should  fail  in  that 
then  the  riders  attached  to  the  various 
bil^s  should  be  worded  in  the  same  fash- 
ion so  there  would  be  no  administrative 
conflict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
mzes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger)  . 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mrs 
Green  of  Oregon. ) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  flnished  what  I  had  to  say 
I  simply  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  .  I  hope  we  have 
some  kind  of  administrative  order  come 
out  of  this  kind  of  question 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
EviNs)  to  close  debate  on  the  two  amend.' 
ments. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  and  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  language  which 
has  been  thoroughly  considered  in  the 
subcommittee  and  by  other  committees 
It  was  adopted  last  year. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire   (Mr 
Wyman)  opposing  his  own  amendment 
It  has  been  adopted  in  conference  and  it 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  clear  and  it  is  language  we  can  live 
with.  This  gives  authority  to  the  college 
administrator  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  funds  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
a  student.  The  Government  does  not  run 
this.  Each  State  does  not  run  it.  The 
colleges  and  universities  themselves 
make  the  decisions.  If  there  is  violation 
of  a  lawful  order,  that  decision  is  made 
by  the  educational  institutions.  This 
backs  up  the  educational  institutions. 

I  think  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
can  leave  the  present  language  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chariman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  an  im- 
passioned speech  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  the  other 
day,  opposing  the  bill  before  our  commit- 
tee as  being  too  tough.  I  suggest  we  stav 
with  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Steiger) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn) 
there  were — ayes  51,  noes  85. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) there  were — ayes  69,  noes  83. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Patment  op  Pabticipation  Sales 

Insufficiencies 

For  the  payment  of  such  Insufficiencies  as 

may  be  required  by  the  Oovernment  Nataonal 

Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee,  on  account 

of  outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or  partlcl- 
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nations  in  Direct  loan  revolving  fund  assets 
OT  Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  assets  au- 
thorized by  the  Independent  Offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriation  Act,  1968.  to  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)),  85,716,000. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lake  this  time  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  committee  the 
meaning  of  this  $5,716,000  payment  for 
participation  sales  insufficiencies.  What 
does  this  mean? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Some  of  the 
housing  loans  and  veterans  loans  were 
made  at  less  than  market  interest  rates. 
So  the  Treasury  Department  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  these  loans  and  put- 
tiiig  them  in  a  pool  and  offering  partici- 
pation certificates  in  the  public  market. 
You  can  purchase  a  participation  cer- 
tificate that  yields  a  higher  interest  rate 
than  the  loans  which  are  pledged.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  pledged  cer- 
tain of  their  loans  to  this  pool.  This  ap- 
propriation provides  for  this  difference 
in  interest  rates.  The  requirement  is 
fixed  by  law.  This  is  a  debt  of  the  Treas- 
ury' which  must  be  paid,  I  will  say  to  my 
goixi  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  occasioned 
by  inflation  and  the  increased  interest 
rfltcs^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
that  the  decision  made  concerning  mar- 
keting these  lopins  is  this:  The  Govern- 
ment has  various  loans,  housing  loans. 
Veterans'  Administration  loans,  which 
are  low  interest  rate  loans.  They  can  put 
them  in  a  pool  and  sell  participation 
certificates  on  the  pool.  We  must  provide 
appropriations  for  the  difference  between 
the  interest  rate  of  those  loans  and  the 
interest  rate  of  the  participation  certifi- 
cates This  is  an  obligation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  they  must 
pay.  It  is  a  debt  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  let  me  ask  a  related 
question.  The  report  indicates  that  this 
bill  calls  for  the  spending  of  $14,907,- 
000.000.  I  assume  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  represents 
an  18-percent  cut  from  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  January. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Are  you 
or  are  you  not  looking  directly  at  a  sub- 
stantial additional  amount  in  an  oncom- 
ing supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
automatic  pay  increase  on  July  1?  Do 
you  have  any  Idea  of  how  much  the  pay 
increase  as  of  July  1  will  affect  the  totals 
in  this  bill?  How  much  by  way  of  sup- 
plementals  are  we  looking  at  right  down 
the  road? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  can  say  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  House  who 
agrees  with  the  gentleman  more  than 
I  do  with  regard  to  supplementals.  I  de- 
plore them.  However.  I  hope  we  will  not 
have  any  supplemental  bills  offered.  We 
have  already  had  two  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  but  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  comparison  between 
what  was  spent  for  these  agencies  last 
year,  and  what  we  are  looking  at  for  the 


next  fiscal  year,  1970.  I  cannot  seem  to 
get  a  clear  picture  of  what  we  are  look- 
ing at  down  the  road  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  What  we  are 
recommending  by  way  of  new  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  would  take  care  of  par- 
ticipation sales  insufHciencies  which  is 
an  obligation  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Confronted  as  we  are 
with  more  and  more  inflation.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  we  are  looking  at  in 
this  bill.  Obviously  it  is  more  than  $14,- 
907.000,000  because  we  know  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  will  be  offered 
in  the  near  future  to  take  care  of  addi- 
tional spending  by  these  agencies. 

Mr.  EVTNS  Of  Tennessee,  ^f  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  like  the  gentle- 
man. I  deplore  inflation.  It  is  very  bad, 
and  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
stop  it. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TTRBAN    RENEWAL    PROGRAMS 

For  grants  for  urban  renewal,  fiscal  year 
1870.  as  an  additional  amount  for  urban  re- 
newal programs,  as  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1450  et  seq.)  and  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1452a) ,  8100,000.000  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  In  connection  with 
commitments  for  grants  aggregating  more 
than  the  total  amounts  available  in  the 
current  year  from  the  amounts  authorized 
for  making  such  commitments  through 
June  30,  1967,  plus  the  additional  amounts 
appropriated  therefor. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  35,  line  J,  strike  out  "8100 .000. 000"  and 
insert  •'8200,000,000". 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  entire  5  minutes,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  House  recognizes  what  this 
amendment  is,  and  the  significance  of 
the  amendment. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  merely 
to  restore  $100,000,000  of  the  cut  that 
was  made  by  this  subcommittee. 

This  administration  recommended 
$250  million  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. This  was  cut  to  SlOO  mUlion  by  the 
subcommittee.  My  amendment  restores 
SlOO  million  to  this  program,  and  it  would 
still  be  less  by  S50  million  from  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  this 
amount  is  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  urban  renewal  in  this  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  $100  million  that  is 
appropriated  by  this  subcommittee,  there 
is  a  forward  advance  of  S750  million  that 
will  become  available  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  making  a  total  for  urban  renewal 
for  fiscal  year  1970  of  S850  million.  But 
this  is  $223  million  less  than  was  appro- 
priated, or  WEis  made  available  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  only  pro- 
gram in  the  entire  bill  that  comes  up  with 
less  money  in  fiscal  year  1970  than  It  had 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  administration  recommended  $250 


million  for  this  urban  renewal  program. 
It  deleted  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Johnson  budget  SI. 25  billion  for  for- 
ward fimding  of  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment,  as 
one  who  sits  on  the  majority  side  of  this 
committee,  and  who  supports  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, that  it  will  come  up  with  some 
recommendation  with  respect  to  for- 
ward funding,  and  forward  advance  for 
urban  renewal.  I  do  not  have  to  argue  the 
merits  of  this  program.  Those  Members 
who  live  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
even  those  who  live  in  some  of  the  smaller 
communities  recognize  the  value  of  this 
program.  This  program  has  revitalized 
and  has  renewed  some  of  the  core  cities, 
and  some  of  the  core  towns.  My  argu- 
ment here  is  that  the  money  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  applications 
that  have  been  rolling  in  under  this 
administration. 

There  is  now  as  of  May  31, 1969,  a  back- 
log of  applications  totaling  $1.8  billion 
for  this  program. 

Again  I  would  remind  the  House  this 
program  comes  up  with  less  money  in 
th6  fiscal  year  1970  than  it  had  in  1969. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  points 
we  have  here.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  stated  that 
there  is  less  money  in  this  budget  than 
there  was  in  the  year  1969.  Are  the  needs 
of  the  cities  less  this  year  than  they  were 
last  year? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  I  would  say  the 
needs  of  the  cities  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease. There  are  680  applications  now 
before  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  totaling  a  figure  of 
$1,800,000,000  that  cannot  be  funded  un- 
less we  make  the  same  provision  that  I 
propose  to  make  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  see  if  we  cannot  agree  on  a 
limitation  of  time  on  this  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
limited  to  8  minutes,  with  2  minutes  be- 
ing reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON". 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  time 
when  a  scarcity  of  mortgage  funds  and 
skv-high  interest  rates  threaten  to  re- 
tard all  levels  of  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment construction  in  America  is  no  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  cut  back 
its  commitment  to  assist  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income housing. 

The  HUD  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
fore us  represents  committee  cuts  of  more 
than  one-third  in  five  vital  urban  pro- 
grams. Admuilstration  requests  for 
homeownershlp.  rental  housing,  urban 
renewal,  rent  supplements,  and  model 
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cities  total  $1,225,000,000.  This  bill 
slashes  $425,000,000  from  this  amount. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  ax- 
ing $150,000,000  out  of  a  $250,000,000  re- 
quest for  now  obligational  authority  for 
urban  renewal  programs.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram of  proven  long-standing  success 
which  should  not  be  slowed  down  to  this 
extent. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  HUD  can  carry 
out  its  proper  role  in  providing  urgently 
needed  funds  for  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment under  the  budget  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  in  this  bill.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1968  was  a  pledge  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  millions  of 
people  in  middle-  and  lower-income 
levels.  We  are  now  being  asked  to  renege 
on  this  pledge  to  help  provide  decent 
housing  at  prices  our  people  can  afford. 
The  Nixon  administration  carefully 
reviewed  Johnson  budget  requests  for 
all  of  these  programs  and  it  has  recom- 
mended responsible  levels  of  funding  for 
each  of  them,  consistent  with  Federal 
budgetary  and  economic  pressures. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  make 
prudent  and  sizable  cuts  in  wasteful  or 
nonessential  portions  of  the  Federal 
budget,  but  to  ax  huge  sums  from 
badly  needed  housing  and  urban  pro- 
grams is  just  not  responsible. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recall  the  pledge 
we  made  last  summer  when  we  passed 
the  landmark  Housing  Act  of  1968,  and 
to  act  this  afternoon  to  honor  that 
pledge. 

We  cannot  permit  a  backward  set  of 
priorities  to  hamstring  these  vital  urban 
efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.   MOORHEAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr  Chairman,  the  independent  obces 
and  HUD  appropriation  bill  includes  a 
number  of  serious  cuts  in  the  proposed 
funding  of  housing  programs  on  top  of 
reductions  alreadi'  made  from  the  Janu- 
ary budget  submission.  All  together  HUD, 
which  accounted  for  only  13  percent  of 
the  total  in  this  bill,  has  suffered  80  per- 
cent of  the  cutback.  WhUe  it  would  be 
desirable  to  restore  many  of  the  reduc- 
tions, two  items  stand  out  as  particularly 
urgent — urban  renewal  and  fair  housing. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  authorized  $1.4  billion  for  the 
urban  renwal  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Against  this  the  program  has  re- 
ceived $750  million  in  advance  funding  in 
last  year's  appropriation  bill,  but  the 
administration's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  has  been  cut  60  per- 
cent to  only  $100  million.  The  adminis- 
tration's own  budget  figures  show  a  back- 
log of  pending  applications  currently  of 
$2.4  billion.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
almost  3  years  just  to  provide  for  appli- 
cations already  in  hand. 

The  many  purposes  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  all  deserve  high  priority 
They  include  the  elimination  of  slums, 
the  halting  of  urban  blight,  the  provision 
of  new  and  rehabilitated  housing,  the 
strengthening  of  municipal  tax  bases 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  economic 
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and  social  life  of  towns  and  cities  of 
every  size— and  more  than  half  of  the 
1,022  communities  with  active  urban  re- 
newal projects  are  in  the  under  25,000 
population  group.  In  a  word,  adequate 
funding  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
is  fundamental  to  carrying  out  our  na- 
tional housing  goals  first  expressed  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  in  1968, 

The  principal  victims  of  this  cutback 
would  be  low-income  nonwhite  families 
living  in  ghettos.  The  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  housing  through  legis- 
lative amendments  in  recent  years  em- 
phasizing code  enforcement,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  requirement  that  a  high 
proportion  of  urban  renewal  land  be  used 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
Urban  renewal  has  now  been  cut  back 
twice  since  January. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  to  recognize  that 
housing  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  one  of  our  major  problems. 

In  the  next  30  years  we  are  going  to 
have  100  million  more  people  in  this 
country.  Unless  we  can  begin  to  develop 
methods  to  produce  housing  for  our 
cities,  our  Nation  is  going  to  face  con- 
tinual decay,  continual  problems,  con- 
tinual difficulties.  This  is  the  basic  tool 
which  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  to  prepare  sites  in  which  we 
can  put  housing  in  the  cities,  large  and 
small,  may  I  remind  you,  in  this  country. 
Some  1,400  cities,  over  and  under  50,000 
people,  participate  in  this  program.  You 
may  hear  the  argument  made  that  they 
have  a  lot  of  money  down  at  HUD  to  do 
the  job.  Ask  your  local  public  authori- 
ties who  administer  this  program  what 
their  forward  funding  position  is  and 
you  will  soon  realize  how  tight  this  pro- 
gram is.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Barrett  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  humility.  I  can  assure  you. 
genuine  humility,  that  I  undertake  to 
challenge  the  judgment  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  It  is  not  often.  I 
think  you  will  agree,  that  I  take  the  well 
of  this  House  in  an  effort  to  dispute  any 
of  the  figures  that  they  have  reported  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  I  do  so  today. 
I  do  so  because  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  communicate  with  what  is  my  admin- 
istration downtown.  I  call  it  my  admin- 
istration. I  have  commimicated  with  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
newal and  Housing  Assistance,  Mr.  Law- 
rence M.  Cox.  Assist£nt  Secretary.  I 
talked  to  him  personally  and  tried  to 
find  out  what  the  facts  are.  I  cannot 
claim  the  degree  of  expertise  I  wish  I 
could  and  that  some  of  the  distinguished 


gentlemen  who  have  spoken  earlier  today 
can.  And  I  wish  I  had  been  here  during 
the  entire  time  of  debate  today,  but  I 
have  been  running  back  and  forth  be- 
tween  here  and  the  Rules  Committee,  try- 
ing  to  do  a  job  up  there. 

But  this  is  what  I  have  been  told  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Housing  Assistance,  that  if  we 
go  ahead  with  this  reduction,  we  will  have 
available  only  $850  million  in  the  com- 
ing  fiscal  year,  and  that  "the  amount  of 
money  available  for  new  urban  renewal 
projects  and  new  neighborhood  develop- 
ment projects" — these  are  the  programs 
where  you  can  with  incremental  fund- 
ing begin  to  rehabihtate  some  of  the 
blighted  neighborhoods  in  the  core  areas 
of  our  cities — "that  if  you  reduce  this 
appropriation  by  the  suggested  amount, 
you  will  have  only  $125  million  instead  of 
S275  million  that  the  administration  re- 
quested in  their  budget,"  in  their  re- 
vised budget  that  came  to  this  Congress, 
and  that  "this  $125  million  would  have 
to  be  distributed  among  the  following 
and  would  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
priority  needs  of  the  program,  especially 
the  model  cities." 

Then  they  list  the  four  categories  of 
programs  that  have  to  be  funded  under 
this  amendment : 

The  new  neighborhood   development 
programs,  including  model  cities  areas; 
Expansion  of  existing  NDP's; 
New    conventional    projects    in    new 
localities; 

Finally,  new  conventional  projects  in 
existing  programs. 

I  am  further  told  that  there  are  no 
less  than  95  new  first-year  neighbor- 
hood development  program  applications, 
asking  for  money  for  the  current  or  the 
coming  fiscal  year;  that  those  total  $110 
million  alone. 

We  simply  have  not  got  the  money  to 
do  the  job  if  we  go  along  with  this  par- 
ticular reduction.  I  would  agree  that  our 
cities  certainly  need  the  help  just  as 
much  today  as  they  did  during  fiscal 
1969.  We  have  a  new  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  He  is  a 
man  who,  I  think,  has  the  extra  dimen- 
sion that  the  President  talked  about 
when  he  introduced  his  Cabinet  last 
December.  I  do  not  want  to  shackle  him. 
I  do  not  want  to  tie  his  hands.  I  want 
to  give  him  the  funds  that  I  understand 
he  needs  to  get  the  job  done.  I  hope  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr, 

JOELSON) . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cities  of  this  Nation  are  crumbling  and 
deteriorating  in  bleakness  and  ugliness, 
and  those  of  us  who  want  to  protest  the 
cut  in  funds  in  order  to  save  them  are 
given  45  seconds  to  do  so.  I  think  this  is 
a  measure  of  our  concern.  It  appalls  me. 
It  makes  me  apprehensive.  I  think  I  am 
a  spectator  at  a  great,  great  tragedy.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  45  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously 
one  cannot  say  much  in  45  seconds,  but 
I  must  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
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mittee  a  few  facts.  Now,  you  talk  about 
their  not  having  any  money.  They  have 
54,922,564,000  in  this  program  unspent. 
If  anyone  in  HUD  tells  you  that  is  not 
so,  tell  them  I  am  quoting  from  their 
own  figures. 

They  have  $1.5  billion  unobligated, 
and  they  are  changing  their  approach  to 
urban  renewal  from  a  6-  or  an  8-year 
program  to  a  1-year  incremental  pro- 
gram. If  they  do  that,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  says  they  already  have  $91 
million  in  applications,  they  will  recoup 
a  lot  of  this  money  that  is  in  the  pipe- 
line waiting  for  6  or  8  years  to  expire  be- 
fore it  is  spent.  Whatever  they  recoup 
wiU  be  available  for  use  under  the  NDP 
program.  My  prediction  is  they  will  have 
substantial  funds  made  available  by  that 
route  and  of  course,  whatever  they  do 
recoup  will  be  added  to  the  $850  million 
in  new  money  that  will  become  available 
on  July  1,  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  close  the  debate, 
tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins). 

Mr.  EIVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  there  is  any  complaint  we  hear. 
it  is  that  we  cut  out  advance  funding. 
"This  year  the  administration  decided 
not  to  do  it  for  budgetary  reasons.  Last 
year  we  provided  the  advance  funding, 
so  there  will  be  $850  million  of  new  fresh 
money  for  urban  renewal  in  1970. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
stated,  they  have  Si. 5  billion  unobligated 
and  they  are  changing  the  program.  They 
have  a  total  of  $5.8  billion  unexpended 
and  $850  million  in  new  funds,  and  we 
think  this  is  enough  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Boland)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Boland), 
there  were — ayes  84,  noes  85. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boland, 
and  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
101.  noes  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COLLEGE    HOUSING 

For  payments  authorized  by  section  1705 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  $2,500,000:  Provided,  That  the 
limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the  total 
payments  that  may  be  required  in  any  fiscal 
year  by  all  contracts  entered  into  under  such 
section  is  increased  by  $5,500,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    SCHESLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle:   On 

page  35,  at  the  end  of  line  24,  strike  the  pe- 
riod and  insert  the  following:  "And  provided 
jurther,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  act  for  payments  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1705  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  shall  be  used  to  formulate 
or  carry  out  any  grant  or  loan  to  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  unless  such  Institu- 


tion shall  be  In  full  compliance  with  section 
504  of  Public  Law  90-575." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  make  a  point  of  order  on 
the  ground  that  this  amendment  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  restate  his  point  of 
order,  please? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  and  not  in 
order.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Scherle  ) , 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  in  order  because  it  is  in 
confcrmity  with  rule  21.  clause  2.  Jeffer- 
son's Manual  in  pages  426-427,  specifying 
that  amendments  to  appropriation  Dills 
are  in  order  if  they  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  "Holman  Rule." 

My  amendment  is  germane,  negative  in 
nature,  and  shows  retrenchment  on  its 
face.  It  does  not  either  impose  any  addi- 
tional or  affirmative  duties  or  amend 
existing  law. 

Very  simply,  my  amendment  states 
that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  section  will  be  given  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  if  they  do  not  comply 
with  the  present  law,  section  504 — Public 
Law  90-575 — of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 

In  support  of  my  amendment,  I  cite 
section  843  of  the  rules  of  the  House  dis- 
cussing the  Holman  rule  under  rule  21: 

Although  the  rule  forbids  on  any  general 
appropriation  bill  a  provision  "changing  ex- 
istin?  law,"  which  is  construed  to  mean 
legislation  generally,  the  House's  practice 
has  established  the  principle  that  certain 
■llmitationb"  may  be  admitted.  It  being  es- 
tablished that  the  House  under  its  rules 
mav  decline  to  appropriate  for  a  purpose 
authorized  by  law,  so  It  may  by  limitation 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  money  for  part  of  the 
purpose  while  appropriating  for  the  re- 
mainder of  it  (IV,  3936:  VTI,  1595).  The 
language  of  the  limitation  provides  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  under  considera- 
tion shall  be  used  for  a  certain  designated 
purpose  (IV,  3917-3926;  VII,  1580).  And  this 
designated  purpose  may  Teach  the  question 
of  qualifications,  for  wlille  It  Is  not  In  order 
to  legislate  as  to  the  qualiScatlons  of  the  re- 
cipients of  an  appropriation  the  House  may 
specify  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  go  to  recipients  lacking  certain  quali- 
fications (IV.  3942-3952;  VII,  1655),^_The 
limitation  must  apply  solely  to  the  money 
of  the  appropriation  under  consideration 
(VII,  1596.  1600,  1720) ,  and  may  not  be  made 
applicable  to  monev  appropriated  in  other 
acts  (IV,  3927,  3928;  VII,  1495,  1525).  The 
limitation  may  not  be  applied  directly  to  the 
official  functions  of  executive  officers  (IV, 
3957-3966;  VII.  1673.  1878,  1685),  but  It  may 
restrict  executive  discretion  so  far  as  this 
may  be  done  by  a  simple  negative  on  the  use 
of  the  appropriation  (IV,  3968-3972;  VII, 
1583.  1653). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  and  holds  that  the  amend- 


ment is  a  proper  limitation.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Scherle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  one  which 
the  House  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  329  to  61  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  last  month.  It  states 
simply  that  no  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  eligible  for  college  housing 
funds  from  section  1705  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  un- 
less such  institution  shall  be  in  full  com- 
pliance with  section  504  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575. 

Since  enactment  of  section  504  last  fall, 
there  have  been  over  250  campus  disrup- 
tions, resulting  in  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  damage  yet  not  one  single  edu- 
cational institution  has  invoked  the  man- 
datory cut-off  of  Federal  aid.  This  is  a 
deliberate,  flagrant  violation  of  the  law. 
Relatively  few  colleges  have  held  hear- 
ings but  none,  to  my  knowledge,  have  in- 
voked the  mandatory  cut-off  of  financial 
aid  to  those  students  who  were  receiving 
Federal  assistance  and  who  engaged  in 
serious  campus  disruption. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
Orion  C.  Hopp;r,  Jr.,  dean  ol  students 
at  Upsala  College  in  East  Orange.  NJ., 
in  which  he  concedes  that  a  hearing  was 
held  by  their  college  judicial  board.  He 
states  that  three  students  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  were  found  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  serious  campus  disruption. 
Regardless  of  the  arguments  made  by 
the  college  as  to  why  they  did  not  sus- 
pend the  Federal  assistance  to  the  three 
students,  the  law  is  clear  that  the  col- 
lege "shall  deny,  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  individuals  under 
any  of  the  programs  specified"  to  such 
individuals. 

My  amendment  would  serve  notice  on 
the  colleges  that  failure  to  comply  with 
section  504,  which  requires  that  hear- 
ings be  held  if  there  is  a  serious  campus 
disorder,  will  result  in  the  school  being 
ineligible  for  Federal  assistance.  Under 
the  present  law.  if  a  college  fails  to  com- 
ply with  section  504,  there  is  no  penalty 
for  not  complying  with  the  law. 

This  amendment  would  affirm  the  pol- 
icy outUned  in  HEW  .Secretary  Finch's 
recent  letter  to  college  and  university 
presidents  setting  forth  the  mandatoiy 
provi.sion  in  the  act  requiring  that  hear- 
ings be  held  to  determine  if  any  student 
receiving  Federal  assistance  had  con- 
tributed to  serious  campus  disorder 
wh'ch  prevented  teachers  or  students 
from  pursuing  their  educational  objec- 
tives. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  his  amend- 
ment is  identical  with  the  intent  of  the 
Wyman  language  which  appUes  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  His 
amendment  would  apply  to  college  hous- 
ing loans  of  HUD.  It  has  been  previously 
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adopted  on  a  supplemental  bill.  We 
therefore  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NEW   COMMUNITY    ASSISTANCE 

For  supplementary  grants  as  authorized  by 
title  IV  of  tbe  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  (42  n.S.C.  3911) .  $2,500,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  extend  the  funds 
for  Sees.  235  and  236,  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement programs.  I  will  not  do  so. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  Record 
should  indicate  that  the  appropriation 
approaches  that  we  have  been  using  for 
these  kinds  of  programs  are  demon- 
strably not  performing  to  the  needs  of 
our  country,  and  they  are  not  perform- 
ing in  conformance  with  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  basic  tenet  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  imder  the  funding  that 
is  now  being  appropriated  under  this  bill 
that  we  are  going  to  fall  short  of  asking 
to  put  on  the  line  the  capability  of  the 
private  sector.  The  private  sector  does 
not  operate  on  a  yearly  budget.  The 
private  sector  has  to  operate  on  the  basis 
of  how  long  it  takes  to  get  into  a  part- 
nership with  the  Government,  and  they 
have  to  see  in  this  approach  enough 
money  so  that  it  makes  it  worthwhile 
to  go  through  all  of  the  problems  of  try- 
ing to  be  a  partner. 

The  money  that  has  been  constantly 
referred  to  as  being  in  HUD  is  already 
money  committed  to  get  partners  on  the 
line,  and  those  partners  are  still  having 
a  hard  enough  time  to  perform  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  undercut- 
ting here  a  program  so  that  it  cannot 
provide  the  impetus,  and  we  are  sasring 
that  we  are  going  to  save  the  people, 
and  we  are  showing  ourselves  as  great 
Americans  because  we  refer  to  this  money 
at  this  time  for  this  program,  and  we  are 
saving  the  people  from  a  great  indebt- 
edness— balderdash. 

It  does  not  save  the  people  at  all,  be- 
cause if  we  reaUy  want  this  problem  to 
be  solved,  we  will  not  solve  it  in  this  way. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  point  somewhere 
down  the  line  on  maybe  one  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  government,  whether 
State  or  local,  who  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  somewhere  very  soon  if 
we  are  really  going  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  America  we  are  not  going 
to  be  doing  it  by  this  process,  and  by 
holding  these  programs  to  a  limit  of  1 
year. 

If  we  want  the  private  sector  of  Amer- 
ica to  work  with  us,  to  be  a  partner,  we 
had  better  prove  to  them  that  It  pays 
off,  and  that  we  really  mean  it.  And  I 
do  not  see  in  these  programs  many  in- 
ducements for  many  partners  to  get  on 


the  line  with  us.  And  I  do  not  care  who 
you  point  to,  or  what  you  blame — and  I 
certainly  do  not  say  this  as  any  criticism 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
am  not  speaking  to  the  committee,  I  am 
speaking  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  processes  of  the  Hoxise, 
and  the  traps  we  have  dug  for  ourselves 
in  the  terms  of  how  we  measure  ourselves 
as  to  whether  we  are  big  savers  or  big 
spenders. 

The  sole  measurement  down  the  line, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  be:  Do  we  solve  the 
problem?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
solving  it  in  the  programs  that  we  now 
have  on  the  books  with  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  does  not  build  very  much  of 
a  partnership  to  be  on  the  line  with  us 
from  the  private  sector,  so  that  we  can 
really  solve  the  problems  of  the  size  that 
we  have  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  this  House 
in  its  wisdom  would  come  to  grips  with 
what  I  believe  Is  a  necessity  for  the 
handling  of  the  more  fundamental  prob- 
lems that  we  will  when  we  pass  this 
bill.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
we  can  really  summon  up  the  kind  of 
strength,  the  kind  of  inducement  and  the 
kind  of  performance  that  can  take  the 
vitality  that  exists  in  the  private  sector 
and  put  it  in  partnership  with  us. 

Every  program  that  you  want  to  look 
at  in  HUD  right  now  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  as  it  was,  all  of  them  ulti- 
mately stifled  the  incentive  of  partner- 
ship and  ultimately  came  to  the  point 
where  there  were  so  many  confusions 
and  so  many  disappointments  that  the 
people  who  were  in  the  program  decided 
they  would  get  out. 

That  is  the  reason  the  PHA,  the  one 
covering  over  80  percent  of  the  housing 
covered  is  going  to  have  25  percent  of 
the  housing  covered. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  is  making 
an  excellent  speech.  I  certainly  do  not 
disagree  with  him  or  with  his  remarks 
and  observations. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  hope  that  this 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  bring  our  at- 
tention to  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  point  which  we  are  discussing 
how  we  are  going  to  fund.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $14  billion  plus  of  the  peoples' 
money.  I  wonder  just  how  wisely  we  are 
approaching  this  particular  problem  of 
housing  for  people  in  this  bill  which 
takes  so  much  money.  I  think  there  is 
a  better  way  to  do  it  than  what  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  here. 

AMENDMENTS    OrFEBEO    BT    MB.    TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments  which  are  at  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On 
page  39,  line  22,  strtke  out  "880,000.000"  and 
Insert  "$90,000,000." 

On  page  39,  line  24,  strike  out  "$70,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$90,000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 


linois that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

There  wsu  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)   in  support  of  his  amendments! 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ■  Chairman,  during 
general  debate  I  spoke  about  the  para- 
dox of  this  bill  which  cuts  national  space 
agency's  $3  billion  budget  by  $18  mil- 
lion and  cuts  the  housing  agency's  $2 
billion  budget  by  $384  miUion. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  point  up  is 
because  a  few  days  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  on  television  sm  interview  at 
which  two  of  the  yoimger  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  were  being  inter- 
viewed about  their  experience  in  inter- 
viewing college  students  on  the  campuses 
throughout  this  coimtry. 

I  wsis  impressed  by  what  they  said. 
They  said  they  found  the  vast  majority 
of  students  to  be  fine,  intelligent,  ideal- 
istic men  and  women.  They  said  they 
were  impressed  also  by  the  views  of 
young  people  on  the  Nation's  priorities. 

I  think  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
MichigEui  (Mr.  Riegel)  who  said  that 
one  of  them  hsul  said  to  him  that  it  was 
unfortunate  in  this  country  that  we 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  our  flights 
to  the  moon  than  we  do  on  providing  a 
decent  neighborhood  and  a  decent  home 
in  which  people  can  live.  How  right  they 
are.  How  much  better  it  might  be  if  a 
space  flight  were  deferred  and  the  SI 00 
million  saved  allocated  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  or  the  needy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  was 
cut  to  the  bone  when  it  came  before  this 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Johnson 
budget  called  for  a  S4  billion  budget  for 
housing  in  this  country.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration cut  that  request  by  almost 
$3  billion. 

So  that  emasculated  housing  program 
budget  was  even  further  reduced  by  the 
actions  of  this  committee. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  spoke  about  his  ad- 
ministration and  spoke  about  his  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Mr.  Romney.  Well,  this  Is  what  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  said  about  the  sections  to  which  my 
amendments  are  directed,  section  235 
and  section  236. 1  will  read  from  page  12 
of  the  hearings. 

He  said: 

First,  I  want  to  give  special  mention  and 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  President  Nixon's 
budget,  like  the  original  budget,  calls  for 
release  of  the  fvtU  amounts  of  contract  au- 
thority authorized  by  the  1968  act  for  th« 
federally  assisted  homeownershlp  and  rental 
housing  programs  under  sections  235  and  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  well  as  an 
additional  $100  million  of  authority  for  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

This  is  what  Secretary  Romney  said : 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  in>i>or- 
tance  of  these  authorizations  and  the  need 
to  have  them  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  request  of  Secretary 
Romney,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  section  235  by  $20  million  and  section 
236  by  $30  million,  a  20-percent  cut  In 
one  instance  and  a  30-percent  cut  in  the 
other. 

My  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
full  funding.  My  amendment  provides  for 
a  10-percent  cut  in  each  program. 
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The  cities  In  your  district  have  no 
money  left  for  sections  235  and  236.  I 
imow  that  in  my  own  district  in  Chicago 
there  are  so  many  applications  that  have 
been  approved  and  are  awaiting  funding 
under  these  particular  sections. 

I  point  out  to  you,  too,  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  housing  for  the  elderly  pro- 
grams, that  that,  too,  is  in  Jeopardy 
because  of  the  cuts  that  have  been  made. 
The  housing  for  the  elderly  program  has 
been  merged  with  title  236.  That  pro- 
gram is  cut  by  $30  million.  I  do  not  know 
whether  yom*  districts  are  like  mine,  but 
in  my  district  people  over  age  65  are 
lined  up  for  blocks  presenting  their  ap- 
plications for  an  opportimity  to  live  in 
the  decent  housing  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram provides  for  them. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  J»  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendments.  I  think  they 
provide  a  modest  and  minimum  increase 
in  what  the  committee  recommended, 
although  they  do  represent  a  reduction 
in  the  budget  requests.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's amendments  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  I  wanted  the  full  fund- 
ing for  the  two  programs,  but  I  am  try- 
ing to  be  a  realist  here.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  never  let  anything 
be  fully  funded.  Even  the  Space  Agency 
was  cut  by  $18  million. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  Yates  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
prepared  and  have  pending  at  the  desk 
an  amendment  which  would  fully  fund 
the  section  236  program  by  providing 
$100  million.  I  certainly  defer  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  and  support  him  in  his  ef- 
fort to  fund  it  at  least  in  the  amount  of 
$90  million. 

We  must  recognize  that  Congress 
made  a  commitment  last  year  when  we 
passed  the  Housing  smd  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  at  which  time  Con- 
gress said  that  over  the  next  10  years 
some  6  million  units  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income housing  would  be  con- 
structed. One  of  the  most  innovative 
features  of  that  legislation  was  the  in- 
terest subsidy  program — the  section  236 
rental  assistance  program  and  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownershlp  program. 
Neither  one  has  been   fully   funded. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity,  by  sup- 
porting these  amendments,  to  fund  them 
almost  to  the  authorization  and  almost 
to  the  request  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

The  section  236  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  assistance  payments  to 
reduce  the  market  interest  rate — which 
includes  principal,  interest,  and  cost  of 
Insurance  premiums — to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  an  interest  rate  of  1 


percent.  The  tenant  pays  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  his  income. 

•The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  envisioned  a  total  of  720,000 
units  of  housing  to  be  funded  over  a 
3 -year  period.  The  total  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1969  of  $65  million,  includ- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  is  still  pending  In  the  other  body, 
represented  potential  production  of  be- 
tween 66,000  to  88,000  units.  The  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriation  of  $70  million  in 
the  present  bill  reduces  the  revised  bud- 
get request  by  30  percent,  which  means 
that  between  92,000  to  112,200  new  units 
will  be  funded  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

If  section  236  is  funded  at  the  recom- 
mended level,  the  goal  for  3  years  cannot 
possibly  be  met.  To  allow  a  cut  of  the 
revised  request  by  30  percent  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

Therefore,  the  pending  amendment  to 
H.R.  12307  increasing  the  appropriation 
by  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to 
carry  out  the  low-income  rental  and  co- 
operative housing  programs  administered 
under  section  236  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968  should  be 
supported,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

COHELAN ) . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
again  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  for  his  very  eloquent  plea  for 
restoration  of  these  funds,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
simply  wish  to  say  in  the  time  I  have 
that  I  carmot  think  of  a  more  important 
area  In  the  entire  bill,  as  far  as  my  dis- 
trict is  concerned,  where  there  are  enor- 
mous needs  for  housing  and  rental  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  visits  to  my  dis- 
trict this  question  constantly  comes  up, 
about  how  we  can  get  money  for  these 
particular  programs  in  the  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  full  support  for 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein). 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  cut  the  agri- 
cultural budget  2.5  percent,  it  is  emi- 
nently unfair  to  treat  the  large  cities  in 
this  manner  on  a  subject  that  is  most 
vital  to  them,  when  the  cities  are  accept- 
ing Immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  When  the  cities  are  accepting 
immigrants,  it  makes  the  lives  a  bit  more 
difllcult  in  the  irmer  cities  because  of  lack 
of  housing.  I  think  the  least  Members 
can  do  is  support  any  amendment  that 
will  ease  the  plight  of  those  who  live  in 
the  central  cities. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  not  asking  too  much  by  asking  Mem- 
bers to  restore  the  small  sum  In  his 
amendment.  I  sincerely  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  Members  they  will  realize  the 
justice  of  his  request  and  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  feels 
that  sections  235  and  236  are  among  the 
most  promising  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  should  contribute  substantially 


to  alleviating  housing  problems  for  lower 
income  families.  Yet  it  recommends  a  $20 
million  cut  in  section  235  appropriations 
and  a  $30  miUion  cut  in  section  236  ap- 
propriations. I  cannot  understand  this. 

The  need  for  restoration  of  funds  for 
both  these  programs  Is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  huge  backload  of  requests 
for  fvmdlng  under  them.  According  to 
the  Department,  as  of  June  1,  there  was 
a  backlog  of  requests  for  section  236 
housing  assistance  of  125.000  units.  In 
another  week  they  expect  that  figure  to 
reach  160,000  imlts.  These  sure  requests 
for  f imdlng  under  the  program  of  rental 
housing  assistance  which  have,  with  the 
exception  of  12,000  units  which  have 
been  requested  by  the  States,  all  passed 
the  stage  of  initial  feasibility.  If  money 
were  available  today  many  could  be  im- 
mediately funded.  At  an  average  cost  of 
$804  a  unit — this  is  before  the  recent  in- 
crease in  interest  rate — construction  of 
these  125,000  units  would  cost  over 
$100,000,000.  This  is  the  appropriations 
level  requested  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. It  is  sufficiently  "bare-bones"  as  it  is 
that  it  would  not  permit  the  approval  of 
even  one  new  imit  beyond  those  which 
now  have  applications  pending.  I  caimot 
understand,  and  I  certainly  disagree, 
with  a  set  of  priorities  which  do  not  even 
fund  this  minimal  level. 

If  the  appropriations  level  for  section 
236  is  not  restored,  the  effects  on  New 
York  City  will  be  particularly  adverse. 
New  York  State  has  a  backlog  of  requests 
for  46  projects,  or  14,132  units — $15  mil- 
lion In  assistance  payments.  Of  that 
number  41  of  these  46  projects  or  13,085 
of  the  units  are  for  New  York  City. 

I  believe  the  Congress  needs  to  do  a 
turnabout  on  national  priorities.  We  can- 
not afford  to  cut  the  HUD  appropriations 
bill  18  percent. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  to  restore  at  least  a  part  of 
this  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Joelson) . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think 
this  bill  provides  too  much  for  space  and 
too  little  for  the  cities. 

I  heard  a  story  about  a  little  girl  whose 
grandmother  gave  her  a  pin  cushion  for 
her  birthday.  The  little  girl  wrote  a 
letter  and  said: 

Dear  Grandma :  Thanks  for  the  pin  cushion. 
It  is  Just  what  I  wanted — but  not  very  much. 

Well,  we  are  saying  to  the  people  of 
the  cities  that  we  are  concerned  about 
them — but  not  very  much. 

I  think  if  it  were  not  so  sad,  it  would 
be  very  f uimy.         ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
rise  in  support  of  the  sunendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates).  I  aline  myself  with  the 
thinking  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  urge  this  committee  to 
support  the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  to 
furnish  these  funds  that  are  needed  in 
a  very  desperate  way.  There  is  a  des- 
perate need  in  our  cities  and  urban 
coQunimities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the  gentleman  fitun  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas  ) . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cut 
in  this  bill  is  only  3  percent.  I  also  wish 
to  say  that  we  are  now  talking  about  $90 
million  next  year  for  235  and  $90  million 
for  236.  It  is  $90  million  for  next  year  and 
the  next  year  and  the  next  year,  and  so 
on.  for  a  maximum  of  30  years  for  sec- 
tion 235  and  for  a  maximimn  of  40  years 
for  section  236.  That  figures  out  to  a 
maximum  liability  under  section  235  of 
$2.7  billion  and  a  maximum  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion under  section  236. 

We  are  not  talking  about  money  that 
will  be  spent  next  year.  We  are  talking 
about  giving  the  department  contract 
authority  to  bind  the  taxpwiyers  of  this 
country  to  pay  out  $90  million  a  year, 
for  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  or  40  years. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNs)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,- we  have  heard  the  speeches  which 
hatff-been  addressed  to  the  cuts  in  this 
bill.  I  thought  somebody  would  point  out 
the  substantial  increases  that  have  been 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  housing 
programs. 

If  I  had  time  I  could  show  the  four 
main  programs,  as  I  attempted  to  do 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  this  bill,  such 
as  rent  supplements,  for  which  we  have 
provided  $50  million  additional  contract 
authority,  which  could  mean  $2  billion 
in  future  expenditures;  and  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  $150  million  new 
money  is  provided,  which  means  that 
could  cost  $6  billion  in  cost  over  a  40- 
year  period:  and  for  section  235,  we  are 
providing  .$80  million  and  for  section 
236,  $70  million.  The  resulting  expendi- 
tures could  add  up  to  $2.4  billion  for 
section  235  and  $2.8  billion  for  section 
236.  To  total  up  these  four  main  hous- 
ing programs  means  a  possible  $13.2  bil- 
lion of  expenditures  in  future  years. 

I  would  think  people  would  be  pleased 
with  these  increases.  The  remarks  have 
been  addressed  to  the  cuts  in  the  bill. 
We  have  $13.2  billion,  in  possible  ex- 
penditures for  future  years  included  in 
this  bill,  of  mortgage  credit  for  housing 
under  four  main  programs.  So  we  are 
providing  generously  in  this  bill  for  the 
housing  programs. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  talking 
about  cuts.  We  should  emphasize  the 
large  increases.  I  would  think  our  friends 
in  the  cities  would  be  very  pleased  with 
the  large  increases  this  bill  provides.  The 
need  is  great,  and  the  funds  in  the  bill 
are  directed  at  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  urban  centers. 

I  ask  that  the  two  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
on  the  two  amendments  being  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;   and   on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  96. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


RENT    SUPPLrMENT   PBOCRAM 

For  rent  supplement  payments  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  $23,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  limitation  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  maximum  payments  that 
may  be  required  In  any  fiscal  year  by  all 
contracts  entered  Into  under  such  section 
Is  Increased  by  $50,(X)0,000:  Provided  further, 
That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation 
or  contract  authority  shall  be  used  for  In- 
curring any  obligation  in  connection  with 
any  dwelling  unit  or  project  which  is  not 
either  part  of  a  workable  program  for  com- 
munity improvement  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1451(c)),  or 
which  Is  without  local  official  approval  for 
participation  in  this  program. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
40,  line  7,  strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
stark  contrast  in  this  bill  between  the 
appropriations  of  some  $3.7  billion  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  some  $1.6  billion  for 
HUD.  Let  us  look  at  the  budget  request 
which  was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  rent  stipplement  program 
and  compare  that  with  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  the  appropriation  bill.  We 
And  that  the  $100  million  budget  request 
has  been  cut  exactly  in  half,  by  50  per- 
cent, to  $50  million. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
rent  supplement  appropriation  to  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the  amount 
originally  requested  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. The  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram has  been  hailed  as  the  private 
sector  complement  to  the  low-income 
public  housing  program.  The  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  enable  private  enterprise 
to  take  a  larger  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity in  fulfilling  our  urban  housing  needs. 

If  we  are  serious — and  there  is  often 
a  great  deal  of  lip  service  paid  in  this 
House  to  the  private  enterprise  concept — 
the  program  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
to  involve  private  enterprise  in  provid- 
ing this  housing  which  is  so  necessai-y 
for  all  of  our  people  both  in  the  cities  and 
rural  areas.  Unfortunately,  this  program 
has  been  inadequately  funded.  Last  year 
the  program  was  cut  by  over  50  percent 
from  an  authorization  of  $65  million  to 
S30  million.  This  year  it  was  cut  exactly 
50  percent  from  the  budget  request  of 
$100  million  to  the  appropriation  of  $50 
million. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  figure  to  which  his 
amendment  makes  reference,  $50  million, 
is  actually  $2  billion? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  would  provide  an  in- 
crease for  annual  contract  authoriza- 
tion in  the  next  fiscal  year.  To  project 
the  cost  over  the  next  30  or  40  years  will 
not  take  away  from  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  provide  more  rent  supplement 
housing  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
amendment  would  exactly  double  what 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  and  match  what  the  Nix- 
on administration  asked  the  Congress  to 
do.  That  is  the  important  point:  How 
many  units  of  housing  will  be  provided 
through  the  rent  supplement  program. 
The  committee's  figure  of  $50  million 
represents  42,300  units,  whereas  my 
amendment  repres«its  84,600  units  as- 
sisted. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  realize  that  there 
are  no  funds  available  at  the  present 
time  and  all  rent  supplement  funds  have 
been  used  up?  Does  he  know  that? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  know  that,  and  it  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  is  a  fact  that  all 
rent  supplement  moneys  for  this  year 
have  already  been  used  up. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  have  accumulated 
$132  million  a  year. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  $50  million  which  my 
amendment  would  add  would  provide 
only  some  42,000  units  of  additional 
housing  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  view 
of  the  great  need  and  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Congress  last  year  to  pro- 
vide in  the  next  10  years,  6  million  units 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing, 
this  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is  clear 
that  at  this  level  of  appropriations  the 
rent  supplement  program  will  not  an- 
swer the  needs  or  fulfill  the  commitment 
that  this  Congress  has  made.  This  is  a 
promising  and  vital  program,  and  yet  it 
is  being  starved  for  funds — at  a  time 
when  our  urban  needs  are  mounting  and 
the  crisis  in  our  cities  is  more  acute  than 
ever. 

At  current  appropriation  levels,  the 
rent  supplement  program  will  never 
reach  its  maximum  potential.  If  Congress 
refuses  to  appropriate  sufflcient  funds 
for  the  program  to  have  a  substantive 
impact,  a  vital  part  of  our  national  hous- 
ing program  will  have  been  frustrated. 
At  a  time  when  the  condition  of  housing 
in  our  major  urban  areas  is  deteriorating 
daily,  a  refusal  to  grant  necessarj'  funds 
to  the  rent  supplement  program  will  have 
disastrous  results.  The  housing  needs  of 
our  urban  areas  will  not  evaporate.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  only  grow  more 
acute  and  more  difficult  to  meet  the 
longer  Congress  delays  making  the  ap- 
propriations to  housing  programs  that 
are  necessary. 

There  is  no  hesitation  about  appropri- 
ating $3.7  billion  in  this  bill  for  the  space 
program.  To  shortchange  the  rent  .sup- 
plement program  in  the  face  of  the  mas- 
.sive  spending  on  the  military  and  space 
budgets  is  a  gross  injustice  to  those  mil- 
Lions  of  Americans  who  live  in  desperate 
need  of  adequate  housing. 

I  urge  that  the  $50  million  for  rent 
supplements  deleted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  be  restored  and  that  an 
appropriation  of  $100  million  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  there  are  no  requests  for  time, 
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let  me  say  that  I  oppose  the  amendment 
and  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Fair  Hottsing  and  Equai.  Opportttntty 

FAIR    housing   program 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  provisions  of 
title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  81),  $3,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'DADE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDade:  On 
page  41,  line  8,  strike  out  lines  8  through  13. 
and  Insert  the  foUowmg: 

"FAIR    HOUSING    AND    EQUAL    OPPORTUNITT 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  title 
vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3601),  section  3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  476) ,  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  VS.C. 
2000d).  and  Executive  Orders  11063  (27  Fed. 
Re?.  11527)  and  11246,  as  amended  (30  Fed. 
Beg.  12319.  32  Fed.  Reg.  14303).  $5,000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  has  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  was  considered 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  we  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  viall  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  12307)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  independent  executive 


bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not.  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EIVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  388,  nays  6,  not  voting  37, 

as  follows: 

[ROLL.  NO.  891 

YEAS— 388 


Abbitt 

Abcrnethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Arderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arerds 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Ber.nett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnilc 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 

BUEh 

Button 
Hyrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 


Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cxilver 

Cunringham 
Daddario 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellecback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Uevine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 


Evar.s.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fasoell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

FiFh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 


Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galifianakls 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

HelEtoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

JoelEon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Joiips.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeter 

Kazen 

Ke<« 

Kfith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

KyroE 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKt  eally 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
.Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller,  CaUf . 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mir  shall 
Mlze 
Mizell 
MoUoban 
Monagan 


Brinkley 
OrifBn 


Blackburn 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

CahiU 

Carey 

Chlsholm 

Esch 

FaUon 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix  • 

Ooey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Da. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

I'a.'^sman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Prever,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnski 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodii:o 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwecgel 

NAYS— 6 

Gross  Rarlck 

Hagan  Baylor 

NOT  VOTING— 37 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 


Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

S'.sk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stel^'er.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

btuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 
Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkics 

Wateon 

Watts 

Weickcr 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.- 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Kirwan 
Lennon 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mills 

Morton 

Mosher 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

O'Hara 

PoweU 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Railsback 

Roybal 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Deerlin 

Winn 

Wolff 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Heb6rt  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Aricansas  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Havs  with  Mr.  Winn. 
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Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Lexinon. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Piircell. 

Mi.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hawkln«  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  tables,  charts  and 
other  printed  facts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tenhgssee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11400.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1969  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Whitten.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Evms 
of  Tennessee,  Natcher.  Flood.  Bow, 
Jonas,  Cederberg,  and  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  and  any  other  information 
concerning  the  tax  bill  or  other  matters 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  H.R.  12290.  the  surcharge  ex- 
tension bill  will  be  put  over  until  a  later 
date.  We  will  go  on  with  the  program  as 
previously  announced  with  that  one  ex- 
ception. 

Tomorrow  we  will  -consider  H.R.  7906, 
the  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  advise  the  House 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  meet  later 
in  the  week  due  to  conference  reports  or 
other  resolutions  which  we  might  have 
to  consider. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  If  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  we  will  meet  Thursday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  wlU  meet  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  because 
of  the  funeral  services  for  our  former 
colleague  there  will  be  no  legislative  bus- 
iness on  Thusrday,  but  possibly  we  will 
meet  on  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  was  as 
disappointed  as  I  was  for  the  reasons 
that  we  could  not  consider  the  Surtax 
Extension  and  Investment  Credit  Repeal 
Act. 

Could  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er give  us  any  guidance  as  to  that?  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  in  the  past 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  when  the  bill 
will  come  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. We  want  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
before  we  make  any  definitive  statement 
of  the  date  when  the  matter  might  be 
called  up. 

We  can  say  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
of  the  House  that  it  will  not  be  called  up 
next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  know  from 
conversation  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
did  ask  that  it  be  put  over  for  good  and 
valid  reasons  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
But  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa shares  my  feeling  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  pass  the  tax  bill,  and  I  know 
he  will  program  it  and  schedule  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  because  we  as  a  na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  have  the  potential 
ill  effects  in  the  economy  if  this  matter 
does  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  does  not  get  the  approval  of  the 
House. 

There  are  many,  many  elements  both 
at  home  and  abroad  that  are  concerned 
about  any  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  in  considering  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  fear  that  this  matter  will 
not  be  brought  up  or  that  this  is  a  post- 
ponement which  indicates  that  there  is 
opposition  to  the  bUl  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  leadership.  We  intend  to  pro- 
gram this  matter  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  ready  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  WiU  somebody  offer 
some  explanation  or  suggestion  as  to  why 
this  bill  is  not  coming  up  tomorrow? 

I  understand  a  rule  has  been  granted 
and  tills  legislation  expires  June  30. 
Those  who  are  seriously  in  doubt  about 
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wanting  to  extend  this  legislation  might 
want  to  know  why  we  are  waiting  until 
after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Is  anybody  prepared  to  give  us  aome 
explanation?  What  happens  after  the 
first  of  July  when  the  surtax  expire? 
I  have  been  hearing  statements  by  Mr 
Stans  and  various  others  about  the  great 
catastrophe  that  wUl  sweep  the  country 
if  this  legislation  is  not  extended  What 
happens  on  the  first  of  July?  is  some 
body  prepared  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  matter,  as  I  indi- 
cated before,  has  been  put  over  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  leader- 
ship  of  this  House  wants  to  call  this  leg- 
islatlon  up  and  the  leadership  is  most  co- 
operative. I  know  the  leadership  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  bring  this  matter  up 
But  I  am  somewhat  intrigued  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  now  putting  this  over 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they 
want  you  to  enjoy  your  independence  on 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is.  independence 
from  the  surtax— I  presume  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  means. 
,  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  leadership  and  I  believe 
they  share  my  view  and  my  belief  that 
this  Is  a  mattter  of  the  highest  priority 
They  are  concerned  about  repercussions 
that  might  take  place  if  there  is  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
act  affirmatively.  I  just  hope  and  trust 
that  our  friends  at  home  and  those 
abroad  will  not  misconstrue  this,  what 
I  hope  is.  only  a  temporary  delay.  I  hope 
there  are  no  adverse  economic  repercus- 
sions by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  acting 
expeditiously.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  legislation  must  be  approved  and  it 
would,  I  think,  be  disastrous  if  it  was  not 
enacted  in  due  course  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  reason  for 
anyone  to  have  any  concern  along  the 
lines  expressed  by  the  gentleman  in  his 
statement  just  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Ml-.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  leadership  will  not  call  up 
this  legislation.  Of  course  they  will  call 
it  up.  I  think  the  leadership  is  committed 
to  that.  But  I  wonder  if  someone  in  the 
House  is  prepared  to  speculate  on 
whether  or  not  this  delay  on  this  very 
urgent  matter  that  we  have  heard  dnims 
beating  about  here  now  for  some  time 
does  not  Indicate  that  perhaps  the  votes 
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gre  just  not  there.  The  fact  remains 
there  are  many  who  are  very  seriously 
concerned  about  continuing  this  tax  pro- 
gram for  a  whole  year,  when  last  October 
^  over  this  country  there  were  prom- 
ises that  there  was  not  going  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  surtax.  I  remember  peo- 
ple coming  into  my  district  and  saying, 
"You  are  not  going  to  have  a  continua- 
tion of  the  surtax  if  certain  things  hap- 
pen on  election  day."  So  I  wonder  if  this 
delay  is  perhaps  being  caused  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  votes  just  are  not 
there. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


WAKE  UP,  AMERICA 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  vast  publicity  that  has  been  given  to 
disorder  and  violence  on  the  Nation's 
campuses,  the  daily  reporting  in  news- 
papers, on  television,  and  radio,  em- 
phasis is  constantly  given  to  the  mis- 
guided youth  who  have  disrupted  the 
educational  processes  at  many  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  and  little  at- 
tention Is  given  to  those  young  Ameri- 
cans who  work  diligently  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

Recently  the  Winter  Haven  Daily 
News-Chief,  one  of  the  fine  newspapers 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  featured  as  an 
editorial  excerpts  from  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Tom  Donnelly,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

Certainly  the  members  of  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's organization  have  exemplified  the 
finest  in  service  to  the  enrichment  of 
their  communities.  States,  and  Nation. 
Mr.  Donnelly  expresses  his  own  aware- 
ness to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  must  wake  up  to  the  forces  that 
work  among  us  that  would  destroy  oiu: 
institutions.  His  example  is  the  turmoil 
on  our  campuses,  where  misdirected  and 
rebellious  young  people  are  playing  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  bring  about 
complete  chaos  and  rebellion  In  the 
United  States. 

We  must  remember  that  free  educa- 
tion will  be  lost  if  college  administrators 
and  trustees  siurrender  to  radical  dis- 
senters. Most  of  all  we  must  remember 
that  a  free  society  cannot  survive  if  such 
lawlessness  Is  allowed  to  continue.  It  is 
time  we  restore  law  and  order  in  every 
area.  It  is  time  the  people  of  the  Nation 
heeded  the  words  of  Mr.  Donnelly  and 
other  clear-thinking  Americans.  The  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Donnelly's  article  follow: 
Wake  Up,  America 

Wake  up,  America — ^before  It's  too  late! 

Our  nation  Is  being  burned  down  aroxind 
our  ears,  and  we  sit  back  and  watch,  and 
capitulate  to  the  torch  bearers.  American 
youth — terribly  misguided  and  misled — are 
trying  to  "restructure"  the  country  that  has 
given  them  more  than  any  other  nation  on 
this  earth  could. 

Personally,  I'm  sympathetic  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  student  demands  for  more  con- 
structive Involvement  In  campxis  affairs. 
There  are  grievances  in  many  cases  that 
should  be  investigated  and  corrected.  I'm 
glad  that  the  U.S.  Jaycees  can  present  both 
sides  of  the  picture. 


One  problem  ItseU  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  the  television  screen  recently  reported 
the  Incident  at  Cornell — a  group  of  Negro 
students  marching  out  of  the  administration 
building  they  had  occupied,  by  armed  force. 
They  looked  like  a  band  of  guerrlUa  fighters, 
rather  than  students  interested  in  an  educa- 
tion. And  even  more  sickening  was  what 
happened  the  next  day — the  complete  capit- 
ulation, and  that's  all  it  could  be  caUed, 
to  their  every  demand  by  the  Cornell  ad- 
ministration. Am  I  crazy,  or  Is  that  anarchy 
of  the  highest  degree? 

Here  at  U.S.  Jaycee  headquarters  we  have 
in  our  employ  many  people,  with  many  dif- 
ferent political  views  .  .  .  the  extreme  liberal, 
the  conservative,  the  moderate.  In  recent 
discussion,  everyone  seemed  to  agree  that 
something  must  be  done — a  halt  must  be 
called,  now! 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  SDS — the 
chief  cause  of  all  the  trouble  In  all  the 
campuses  across  the  nation — is  not  heavily 
membered  with  avowed  young  Communists 
...  Is  living  in  a  dream  world.  Read  the 
papers,  the  magazines,  watch  the  newscasts, 
talk  with  concerned  students.  It's  there — 
plain  as  day!  We  are  In  the  growing  stages 
of  a  revolution  that  could  sweep  this  nation 
into  chaos  Just  as  sure  as  Mao  Is  a  China- 
man. 

I'm  certainly  not  an  alarmist,  a  Bircher, 
or  a  Racist  .  .  .  I'm  merely  a  political  moder- 
ate who  is  fast  becoming  a  frightened  Amer- 
ican— frightened  for  the  future  of  this  great 
country. 

Let's  get  tough  with  these  young  punks! 
We  can  either  surrender  every  Institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  nation  to  them,  or 
we  can  begin  showing  them  they  don't  rule 
our  world — not  yeti 


THE  1970  CENSUS 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  1970  census  boils  down 
to  a  simple  question  of  values:  Is  it 
more  important  to  tabulate  an  accurate 
head  count  than  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  color  television  sets  in  the  United 
States? 

Unquestionably,  both  of  these  objec- 
tives cannot  be  attained  in  the  1970 
census  as  it  now  stands.  And  there  is 
some  question  if  either  of  them  can  be. 
when  we  consider  the  great  proportion  of 
the  population  which  will  ignore  the 
census  questionnaires  or  willingly  accept 
the  penalties  rather  than  be  subjected 
to  another  Government  intrusion  into 
their  personal  and  private  lives. 

I  introduced  legislation  in  June  1968, 
and  again  in  January  of  this  year  which 
would  eliminate  the  criminal  penalties 
for  failure  to  answer  personal  questions 
on  the  1970  census  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  mandatory  sinswers. 

I  am  not  only  opposed  to  the  criminal 
penalties  of  a  $100  fine  and  60  days  Im- 
prisonment attached  to  the  subjects  on 
the  questionnaire.  I  strongly  believe  the 
nature  and  number  of  questions  consti- 
tute an  invasion  of  privacy. 

That  a  Government  agency  should  re- 
quire the  American  people  to  reveal  in- 
formation that  is  strictly  personal  and 
private  seems  to  me  to  be  outrageous  and 
a  burden  to  the  public. 

Does  a  Government  agency  have  the 
right  to  inquire  of  a  man  or  woman  how 
many  times  they  have  been  married,  or 


how  the  first  marriage  ended?  Further, 
do  we  really  need  to  know  the  answers 
to  all  the  foolish  questions  which  In  no 
way  relate  to  the  number  of  people  in 
this  country? 

I  fail  to  see  the  justification  for  such 
items  listed  on  the  questionnaire  as 
means  of  transportation  to  and  tram 
work,  rent  paid,  kind  of  heat,  whether 
the  home  has  a  bathtub  or  shower, 
whether  the  householder  has  a  clothes 
washer  and  dryer,  television,  radio,  dish- 
washer, food  freezer,  and  other  similar 
questions. 

Considering  these  questions.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  I  cannot  believe  the  penalties. 
Should  a  person  be  fined  $100  or  jailed 
for  60  days  for  refusing  to  answer  these 
questions?  Are  we  to  allow  hundreds  of 
innocent  people  to  acquire  criminal  rec- 
ords for  refusing  to  answer  them? 

The  Congress  must  consider  the  pur- 
pose of  the  census,  an  accurate  count 
of  the  number  of  people  in  this  country, 
and  bring  the  questions  Into  proper  focus 
upon  that  purpose.  The  questions  have 
no  place  on  a  census  aimed  at  enu- 
merating the  population,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  1970  census  they 
may  very  well  defeat  its  purpose. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  solu- 
tion. The  number  of  mandatory  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  questionnaire 
must  be  cut  down  to  seven:  Name,  ad- 
dress, age,  sex,  head  of  household,  race 
or  color,  and  persons  in  home  at  time  of 
census,  and  criminal  penalties  must  not 
be  attached  to  other  questions. 

Demanding  cooperation  is  no  way  to 
get  it.  And  in  view  of  the  3 -percent 
imdercount  In  1960  when  almost  6  mil- 
lion people  were  not  counted,  I  think  for 
the  census  in  1970  we  should  concentrate 
on  achieving  the  greatest  amount  of  co- 
operation possible. 

Committee  hearings  on  all  census  bills 
have  been  completed.  I  hope  that  a  re- 
form measure  can  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
POWELL  CASE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  sec- 
tors of  the  public  press,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  being  hailed  as 
the  new  order  in  this  country.  The  Court 
is  represented  to  the  people  as  the  benign 
and  beneficent  ruler  of  men,  remote  from 
the  people,  and  immune  to  public  influ- 
ence, men  who  will  shape  this  Nation  to 
their  own  desires  of  the  political  order. 

These  views  of  court  or  judicial  su- 
premacy can  only  be  described  as  a  per- 
version of  the  constitutional  order.  This 
Government  was  instituted  as  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  and  not  of  men.  The  powers 
of  the  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
judiciary  are  prescribed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  sole  lawful  means  of  chang- 
ing those  orders  is  also  prescribed.  To 
suggest  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  by 
judicial  fiat  alter  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers. Is  to  mock  the  Constitution.  All  per- 
ceptive peoples  know  that  in  recent  years 
they  have  legislated  by  opinion  and  de- 
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cree,  wrapped  in  sacrosanct  robes-  of 
Judicial  opinion. 

Questions  of  constitutional  powers  have 
more  than  academic  significance  for  this 
House.  We  face  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  an  attempt  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  usurp  jurisdiction  over 
the  qualifications  of  Members  of  this 
House.  The  Constitution  Is  explicit  in 
providing  that — 


Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tion, retupna,  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members. 

This  provision  expressly  contradicts 
the  conclusion  of  the  Court  that  only  the 
constitutionally  specified  requirements 
of  age,  citizenship,  and  residence  define 
the  qualifications  of  Members.  The  Court 
not  only  would  require  this  House  to  ad- 
mit knaves  and  scoundrels,  but  it  issues 
this  edict  in  defiance  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  this  House  stands  at  a 
great  crossroads.  Either  we  shall  reject 
the.  Court  usurpation  and  sustain  the 
Constitution,  or  we  shall  supinely  submit 
to  the  spreading  judicial  tyranny,  and 
sublimely  admit  to  coequal  branches  of 
Government,  being  off  balance.  There  is 
no   compromise   which   can   evade   the 
Issue.  Either  we  here  and  now  reject 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Poweh,.  as  an 
illegal  usurpation  of  powers  not  con- 
stitutionally vested  in  the  judiciary;  or 
we  invite  the  destruction  of  our  system 
of  a  balanced  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  republic  under  a  constitu- 
tion in  this  country.  The  genius  and  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  for  the  last  175  years 
is  the  ability  to  change  as  necessary, 
from  within,  by  due  process,  and  never 
by  flat  or  dictation. 


JUDICIOUS  MIX  OP  MONETARY  AND 
FISCAL  POLICIES  REQUIRED 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  we  began  to  experience  the  first  clear 
sign  that  extraordinary  measures  were 
needed  to  control  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  our  economy.  At  that  time  it  was 
evident  that  the  monetary  restraints 
then  in  force,  mainly  In  the  form  of 
higher  prime  rates  of  interest  and  re- 
serve requirements,  were  having  little 
impact  on  excess  demand  and  rising 
prices. 

In  September  1966,  I  said  that  "efforts 
to  curb  inflation  must  be  shifted  from  re- 
strictive monetary  policy  to  selective  fis- 
cal restraints."  My  fear  was  then  and  is 
now  that  a  continued  overemphasis  on 
monetary  policy  in  controlling  inflation 
can  have  a  severe  detrimental  effect  on 
the  economy  generally.  More  specifically , 
an  overemphasis  on  monetary  policy  has 
a  direct  and  harmful  impact  on  some  of 
the  most  basic  and  critical  needs  of  this 
country.  For  example,  the  housing  short- 
age is  not  alleviated  by  the  alarming  rise 
in  interest  rates  which  puts  the  ability  to 
purchase  a  home  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  Americans,  especially  the  young 
and  the  old. 

Nor  is  the  capacity  of  our  municipali- 
ties to  finance  their  expanded  functions 


enlarged  by  the  necessity  of  competing  In 
the  bond  market  with  Federal  and  pri- 
vate issues  having  yields  greatly  exceed- 
ing those  which  local  governmental  imits 
can  afford. 

Beyond  this,  the  harm  caused  by  infla- 
tion affects  the  well-being  of  every  Amer- 
ican. The  latest  Consumer  Price  Index 
indicated  that  the  rise  in  consumer  prices 
over  the  past  3  months  was  the  steepest 
in  13  years.  The  cost  of  medical  care 
services  has  gone  up  nearly  S'i  percent  in 
1  year.  Prices  for  transit  fares,  food,  fur- 
niture, and  used  cars  are  also  at  the 
highest  levels  in  years.  This  situation  is 
causing  severe  hardships  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, especially  those  on  flxed  incomes 
like  most  of  our  elderly. 

Attempts  to  cure  this  illness  in  our 
economy  must  combine  Judicious  utili- 
zation of  both  monetary  and  fiscal  tools. 
Reliance  on  one  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other  merely  distorts  the  economy  and 
causes  misallocation  of  investment  and 
savings  resources.  Recognizing  this  hard 
and  inescapable  fact,  I  voted  for  con- 
tinuation of  excise  taxes  on  telephone 
service  and  automobiles  and  for  reduc- 
tions in  nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures during  fiscal  year  1969. 

Another  flscal  restraint  which  I  sup- 
port is  repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  It  was  enacted  at  a  time 
when  a  lagging  economy  needed  stimula- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  that  this  device 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  in  terms  of 
beneflcial  business  expansion  at  this 
time.  Its  principal  effect  now  is  that  it 
adds  an  unchecked  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  inflation. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nub  of  the 
matter  is  this:  Our  restrictive  monetary 
policies  have  not  produced  the  intended 
results.  Our  fiscal  policies,  in  the  form 
of  limitations  on  Federal  spending  and 
retention  of  excise  taxes  on  certain  goods 
and  services,  although  certainly  effica- 
cious, need  continuation. 

But  more  than  that,  we  must  retain 
the  surtax  which  is  due  to  expire  in  less 
than  2  weeks.  I  favor  extension  of  the 
surtax  at  the  current  rate  of  10  percent 
until  December  1969  and  at  a  rate  of 
5  percent  from  January  through  June  of 
1970. 

Few  things  are  more  distasteful  than 
advocacy  of  higher  taxes.  However,  in 
the  situation  we  now  face,  the  alterna- 
tives are  few  and  worse.  None  will  deny 
that  devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  have 
serious  repercussions  extending  far  be- 
yond the  United  States.  Nor  is  the 
prospect  of  wage-price  controls  more 
appealing. 

I  want  to  make  it  immistakably 
clear  that  continuation  of  the  surtax 
must  be  coupled  with  further  reductions 
in  nonessential  Federal  expenditures.  I 
recently  cosponsored  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  searching  reexamination— by 
the  administration  and  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees — of  all  mili- 
tary commitments  and  expenditures  so 
that  the  following  ends  may  be  achieved: 

First.  Reduce  such  expenditures  In 
fiscal  1970  as  substantially  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  second,  eliminate  exces- 
sive and  wasteful  spending  practices; 
third,  halt  the  present  trend  of  con- 
stantly increasing  defense  expenditures. 
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other  areas  of  Federal  spending  can 
also  stand  similar  scrutiny. 

Two  months  ago,  I  presented,  what  I 
consider  to  be,  essential  tax  reform  pro- 
posals  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  said  then  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  fundamental,  rather  than  a  patch- 
work, restructiu-ing  of  our  tax  laws  so 
that  greater  equity  and  simplicity  could 
be  achieved.  That  goal  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vanish  as  a  result  of  our  delib- 
erations on  the  surtax. 

The  national  economy  requires  re- 
tention of  the  surtax  for  a  reasonable 
time  and  the  American  taxpayer  re- 
quires more  equal  treatment  from  our 
tax  laws.  Both  are  indispensable  goals. 


CPL.    FRED    TRAYLOR    KILLED    IN 
VIETNAM— ONLY  SURVIVING  SON 


(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  share  with  this  House  one  of  the 
saddest  experiences  I  have  had  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Each  of  us  has 
had  nimierous  men  from  our  districts 
killed  in  Vietnam.  I  know  many  of  you 
have  attended  funeral  services  for  these 
men  just  as  I  have. 

In  May  of  1966  the  Howard  Traylor 
family  of  Heflin,  Ala.,  lost  their  son 
Wayne  in  Vietnam.  Shortly  afterward 
their  younger  son,  Fred,  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Because  there  were  only 
two  sons  in  the  family,  Fred  qualified 
under  the  only-surviving-son  regulation 
but  because  his  drill  instructor  told  him 
he  might  not  be  promoted  if  he  hid  be- 
hind this  regulation  and  also  because 
of  his  great  patriotism,  Fred  waived  his 
right  to  be  an  only  surviving  son. 

Then  because  of  his  family's  anxiety, 
Fred  changed  his  mind  and  tried  to  have 
his  waiver  reconsidered  but  it  was  turned 
down.  He  asked  me  for  help  and  I  was 
unable  to  get  the  Marine  Corps  to  re- 
consider, so  Fred  went  to  Vietnam.  Last 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1969,  Cpl.  Fred  Tiay- 
lor  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  better  sup- 
porter of  a  strong  defense  system  for 
America  in  this  Congress  than  I  am, 
there  is  no  greater  believer  in  what  we  are 
doing  in  Southeast  Asia  than  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Alabama.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  a  system  which  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  only  remaining  son  of  a 
family  who-  has  already  given  one  son  in 
Vietnam,  to  change  his  mind  and  not  go 
into  a  battle  zone.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  qualifled  as  an  only 
surviving  son. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  asking  that  he  take  steps  to 
prevent  such  situations  from  happening 
in  the  future.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
Howard  Traylor  family  to  understand 
why  they  must  give  two  so^  for  their 
country  while  there  are  many  thousands 
of  men  who  have  not  yet  had  to  serve 
their  country.  I  flnd  this  difficult  to  un- 
derstand too.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Secretary  will  give  immediate  attention 
to  this  situation  so  that  no  such  incidents 
are  allowed  to  happen  in  the  future. 


POUR  OP  OPPOSITION  GROUP  IN 
SAIGON  ARE  SUMMONED  TO 
POLICE  INQUIRY 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  17,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
placed  in  the  Record  findings  of  the  U5. 
study  team  on  its  trip  to  Vietnam.  This 
study  team  was  composed  of  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  James  Arm- 
strong, bishop.  United  Methodist  Church; 
Anne  M.  Bennett;  Allan  Brick,  director 
of  national  program.  Fellowship  of  Rec- 
onciliation; John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  Robert  Drlnan,  SJ., 
dean,  Boston  College  Law  School ;  Peter 
W.  Jenkins,  pastor.  Congressional 
Church,  Wimbledon,  England;  John  de 
J.  Pemberton,  executive  director,  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union;  Seymour 
Siegel,  rabbi,  professor  of  theological 
seminary;  and  Arnold  E.  True,  rear  ad- 
miral, USN  (retired). 

Prom  reading  this  report.  It  Is  obvious 
that  while  it  is  our  stated  policy  to  pro- 
tect and  guarantee  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  that  very  little  actual  political 
and  religious  freedom  exists  there. 

Just  the  following  day,  June  18, 1  read 
an  article  In  the  New  York  Times  which 
stated  that  four  members  of  a  liberal  op- 
position group  In  South  Vietnam,  had 
been  simimoned  for  police  inquiry. 

More  specifically,  I  should  like  to  bring 
this  most  serious  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  John  Con- 
yers, Jr..  for  his  untiring  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  study  team,  which 
visited  Vietnam  and  produced  this 
report.  The  article  follows: 
Four  op  OpposmoN  Gboup  in  Saigon  Ark 
Summoned  to  Police  Inquikt 
(By  Terrance  Smith) 

Saigon,  Sotjth  Vittnam,  June  17. — At  least 
four  members  or  a  liberal  opposition  group 
that  recently  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
'government  of  reconclliatiton"  were  ordered 
to  report  for  questioning  by  the  National 
Police. 

Summonses  were  delivered  by  police  offi- 
cers to  four  members  of  the  newly  organized 
Progressive  Nationalist  Committee,  a  left- 
of-center  group  of  students,  Intellectuals  and 
members  of  the  professions.  They  were  or- 
dered to  appear  before  the  chief  of  the  spe- 
cial police  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  summonses  appeared  to  be  the  first 
step  In  a  widely  expected  Government  cam- 
paign against  liberal  political  groups  and 
persons. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  re- 
ports from  South  Vietnamese  sources  that 
the  Government  was  planning  to  take  steps 
against  groups  that  have  been  publicly  call- 
ing for  a  softer  negotiating  position  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  warned  of 
such  a  crackdown  In  a  news  conference  last 
week  on  his  return  from  Midway  Island  where 
he  conferred  with  President  Nixon. 
"I  wnx  punish  them" 

"Prom  now  on,"  the  President  said,  pound- 
ing his  fiat  for  emphasis,  "those  who  spread 
rumors  that  there  wlU  be  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  whoever  they  be, 
whether  in  the  executive  or  the  legislature, 
will  be  severely  punished  on  charges  of  col- 


luBion  with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the 
army  and  the  people.  I  will  punish  them 
In  the  name  of  the  Constitution." 

At  the  same  time,  President  Thleu  warned 
that  action  would  be  taken  against  any 
newspapers  that  distorted  the  news  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  demoralize  the  nation.  On 
Saturday,  the  leading  English-language  pa- 
per. The  Saigon  DaUy  News,  was  dosed  on 
such  a  charge.  It  was  the  32d  paper  shut  down 
by  the  Government  for  p>olltlcal  reasons  In 
the  last  year. 

According  to  reliable  South  Vietnamese 
sources,  the  Government  Is  planning  to  sub- 
due the  more  militant  elements  of  Its  op- 
position by  Issuing  warnings  to  some  politi- 
cians, and  by  arresting  others  suspected  of 
maintaining  contacts  with  Communists. 
More  newspaper  closings  are  expected. 

The  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee  is 
headed  by  Tran  Ngoc  Lleng,  the  Lawyer  who 
defended  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  a  former  presi- 
dential candidate  now  In  prison  for  advocat- 
ing a  coalition  government  with  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front,  or  Vletcong. 

The  committee  first  appeared  on  June  4, 
Just  f ovu-  days  before  President  Thleu  was  to 
confer  with  President  Nixon.  In  a  public 
statement.  It  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
government  of  reconciliation  that  would  be 
composed  of  "nationalist  elements  acceptable 
to  both  sides." 

The  purpose  of  the  reconclUatory  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  statement,  would  be 
to  "prepare  and  organize  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam." 

THIEU   REPORTED   UPSET 

The  statement  was  reported  to  have  Ir- 
ritated Mr.  Thleu,  who  was  said  to  have  felt 
that  It  was  an  effort  to  undercut  his  posi- 
tion on  the  eve  of  the  Midway  meeting. 

At  his  news  conference  following  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Thleu  was  asked  If  he  planned  to 
take  any  action  against  Mr.  Lleng  or  members 
of  his  committee.  He  declined  to  answer  the 
question  with  the  explanation  that  he  had 
not  read  the  committee's  statement,  but  he 
promised  that  he  would  look  Into  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  summonses  Issued  tonight  were  deliv- 
ered to  two  deputy  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  two  members.  Mr.  Lleng  did 
not  receive  one. 

At  his  home  tonight,  Mr.  Lleng  said  In  an 
Interview:  "If  the  Government  means  to 
repress  the  genuinely  nationalist  organiza- 
tions by  this  technique,  the  Communists  will 
reap  the  benefits.  The  whole  nationalist 
movement  will  suffer  as  a  result." 

Mr.  Lleng  said  he  would  be  surprised  If  he 
did  not  eventually  get  a  summons.  "They 
called  me  In  once  before,  in  February,"  he 
said.  "That  was  when  we  had  Just  begun  to 
put  the  organization  together.  They  ques- 
tioned me  for  several  hoiirs  and  then  released 
me." 

Mr.  Lleng  said  that  his  committee  was  not 
In  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment as  such.  "The  members  of  the  recon- 
clUatory government  would  not  be  Commu- 
nists," he  said.  "They  would  be  true  nation- 
alists acceptable  to  both  sides."  . 

The  secretary  general  of  the  committee, 
Chau  Tam  Luan,  a  militant  young  professor, 
objected  bitterly  to  the  Government's  action 
tonight.  "The  object  of  these  summonses  is 
to  suppress  opposition,"  he  said,  "to  make 
people  afraid  to  Join  us.  This  Is  a  way  of 
warning  people,  letting  them  know  that  If 
they  join  us  they  can  expect  a  call  from  the 
police." 

ON  ENDING  DISCRIMINATION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
put  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
business  of  passing  judgment  on  voter 
qualifications  of  the  various  States. 

It  does  this  on  a  basis  carefully  pre- 
scribed to  apply  In  only  a  few  States. 
And  it  attempts  to  deal  with  only  one 
aspect  of  the  voting  process. 

In  discussion  relating  to  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  to  decide  whether  we 
really  want  to  begin  setting  up  Federal 
standards  In  voting.  I  would  argue  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  stay 
out  of  this  field.  But  if  Federal  standards 
are  imposed,  they  should  be  applied  even- 
handedly,  both  in  terms  of  geographic 
regions  and  in  terms  of  all  pertinent  as- 
pects of  the  voting  process. 

If  we  are  going  to  ban  literacy  tests 
then  let  us  do  it  openly  and  above  board 
and  evenly  across  the  country.  Let  us  do 
it  evenly  both  in  writing  of  the  law  and 
its  enforcement. 

But  let  us  go  further  than  that  and 
consider  not  just  one  problem,  but  others. 
What  about  the  cases  of  fraud  that  have 
apparently  turned  up  time  and  time 
again  in  some  counties  of  the  Nation? 

VThat  about  vote-buying,  multiple  vot- 
ing by  one  person,  and  irregularities  in 
tabulation?  Are  we  properly  to  ignore 
these? 

There  should  be  no  discrimination  In 
voting.  We  can  all  agree  to  that.  But  by 
the  same  token,  there  must  not  be  any 
discrimination  in  applying  Federal  voting 
laws  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Let  us  not  have  any  more  laws  aimed  at 
one  small  section  of  the  country. 


SELF-SERVING       STATEMENT       BY 
MAX  M,  KAMPELMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
more  than  passing  Interest  that  on 
June  5,  a  long  and  self-serving  state- 
ment by  one.  Max  M.  Kampelman,  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  was  a  statement  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  delivery  by  Kampelman  at  the 
Senate  hearing  on  his  nomination  to  be 
president  of  the  City  Council  of 
Washington. 

When  it  was  revealed  that  Kampelman 
was  one  of  the  architects  of  an  alleged 
multi -million-dollar  swindle  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  and 
when  certain  other  aspects  of  his  life 
were  exposed,  Kampelman  withdrew  his 
name  rather  than  face  questioning  which 
would  have  brought  to  light  still  other 
machinations  in  which  he  has  involved 
himself. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  am  Intrigued  by  the 
timing  of  the  insertion  of  this  statement 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  It  wsis 
written  In  the  fall  of  1967,  nearly  2  years 
ago. 

Why  has  It  been  publicized  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 

Could  it  possibly  have  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  Kampelman's 
Napco  Industries.  Inc..  the  firm  that 
operated  the  Infamous  AID  swindle,  has 
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been  accxised  in  Federal  court  by  the 
Justice  Department  of  deceit,  false 
claims,  and  breach  of  contract  In  this 
case? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Kampel- 
man  became  officially  associated  with  the 
NAPCO  crowd  in  1955  when,  shortly 
after  he  resigned  as  the  then  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  top  assistant,  he 
was  hired  as  NAPCO's  Washington 
counsel 

Several  years  later,  when  the  multi- 
million-dollar scheme  to  defraud  AID 
had  been  devised,  Kampelman  became 
a  director  of  a  NAPCO  subsidiary  that 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  conspiracy. 
And,  more  recently,  he  was  made  a  di- 
rector of  NAPCO  itself. 

Since  Kampelman  has  now  chosen  to 
have  his  self-serving  statement  aired 
publicly,  defending  his  associates  in 
NAPCO  as  being  "among  the  finest  peo- 
ple that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with."  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  organization  further. 

NAPCO,  you  will  recall,  is  a  Minneap- 
olis flfih  whose  former  president,  the 
late  Max  E.  Rappaport,  was  a  close 
friend  of  and  heavy  contributor  to 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey  pulled  out  aU  the  stops  in 
pushing  the  deal  whereby  NAPCO  hood- 
winked the  Government's  foreign  aid 
agency  out  of  nearly  $4  million  in  order 
to  unload  NAPCO's  obsolete  and  worn 
out  gearmaklng  machinery  on  India. 

Humphrey  wrote  letters  to,  among 
others,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Humph- 
rey's special  "interest"  in  the  loan  to 
NAPCO,  and  his  unbounded  praise  of 
Rappaport  and  others  associated  with 
this  scandalous  operation  went  a  long 
way  toward  inducing  AID  to  make  the 
loan  that  has  now  resulted  In  Federal 
charges  of  deceit,  false  claims,  and 
breach  of  contract. 

In  his  recently  published  statement 
Kampelman  says  that  he  is  "proud  of 
his  relationship"  with  the  NAPCO 
crowd,  and  Humphrey  wrote  in  1961 
that  they  "are  highly  reputable"  men. 
These  paeans  of  praise  are  doubly  In- 
teresting when  one  examines  NAPCO's 
dealings  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
m  the  mid-1950's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kampelman  and  Rap- 
paport tried  to  foist  off  on  the  Israeli 
Government  much  the  same  type  of  deal 
they  pulled  on  the  AID  agency  and  I 
am  informed  that  Humphrey  also  had 
his  hand  in  this  one. 

In  late  1955  or  early  1956,  the  Israeli 
Purchasmg  Mission  in  this  country  pur- 
chased 15  supposedly  new  trucks  from 
NAPCO.  Kampelman  was  NAPCO's 
Washmgton  representative. 

Eleven  of  these  trucks  were  shipped 
before  the  Israelis  discovered  they  were 
uttle  more  than  junk. 

Perhaps  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  fall  of  1967,  when  I  first  caUed  at- 
tention to  the  NAPCO  gearmaklng  plant 
toat  was  palmed  off  on  Indian  pur- 
chasers as  so  much  Junk,  I  did  not  make 


that  charge  Idly,  nor  do  I  do  so  today 
when  referring  to  these  trucks. 

The  Israeli  Government  was,  to  put  It 
mildly,  outraged  over  such  treatment 
from  those  it  had  every  right  to  believe 
would  deal  honestly. 

It  requested,  and  received,  two  Inde- 
pendent inspection  reports  on  the  re- 
maining four  NAPCO  trucks  which  were 
awaiting  shipment  trom  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  from  one  of 
these  reports,  dated  July  18,  1956,  which 
was  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment, room  1718,  Fish  Building  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City: 

This  contract  was  made  as  requested  to  in- 
vestigate a  condition  wherein  the  Govern- 
■^nient  of  Israel  Representatives  accused  the 
Pederal  Motor  Truck  Company  (a  division 
of  NAPCO  Industries)  of  using  war  sur- 
plus material  In  fifteen  (16)  army  vehi- 
cles recenUy  purchased.  Our  purpose  In  mak- 
ing this  contract  was  merely  to  Identify 
equipment  used  In  these  vehicles. 
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Continuing  to  quote  from  the  report: 
In  any  event,  the  writer,  with  Mr.  Cohen 
and  Major  RafaeU  (Identified  as  T.  Cohen 
and  Maj.  Robert  RafaeU,  representatives  of 
the  Israeli  Government),  examined  one  of 
the  trucks  which  was  at  the  Mott  Haven 
Company  on  Bruckner  Blvd.,  and  144th  St 
Bronx,  NY.  This  vehicle,  Model  T600Rs' 
Serial  180191  was  In  the  process  of  being 
completely  dismantled  by  the  Mott  Haven 
Company. 

Examination  of  this  vehicle  revealed  the 
following: 

•Rear  rear  axle  markings  75780  WX  9,  date 
stamping  not  legible. 

"Front  rear  axle  marking  75764  WX  11 
dated.  F-25-45." 

•'The  markings  on  both  gear  carriers,  as 
well  as  on  the  front  axle  had  been  ground 
oS. 

•On  all  axles,  as  well  as  on  the  transfer 
case  there  were  from  three  to  four  coats  of 
paint  and  under  the  paint  the  metal  was 
covered  with  rust. 

"The  wheel  bearing  surfaces  were  approx- 
imately .025"  imderslze,  which.  In  the  writ- 
er's opinion,  was  caused  by  grinding  off  of 
the  rust. 

"Some  of  the  spur  gears  in  the  axles,  as  well 
as  some  gears  In  the  transfer  case  appeared 
to  have  been  used  gears. 

••The  brake  linings  on  some  of  the  shoes 
had  been  replaced  with  different  size  rivets 
The  brake  drums  were  very  badly  rtisted 
and  the  wheel  stud  nuts  In  two  of  the  drums 
were  not  staked  or  prick  punched. 

•The  rubbers  In  the  torque  rods  were  badly 
deteriorated  and  cracked.  Writer  was  told 
that  the  vehicle  had  the  wrong  transmis- 
sion m  It  and  that  the  Gar  Wood  Hoist  was 
rebuilt. 

"AU  m  all,"  said  the  report,  "this  is  the 
worst  piece  of  Junk  the  writer  has  ever  had 
the  experience  of  examining,  especially  when 
the  vehicle  was  supposed  to  be  new.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  only  new  parts  on  the  ve- 
hicle were  the  engine  and  the  steering  post." 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  one  expert 
who  examined  the  goods  sold  to  Israel  by 
these  so-called  estimable  Napco  officials. 

But  the  Israeli  authorities  went  to  even 
greater  lengths  to  verify  their  suspicions 

On  June  28,  1956  they  retained  the  in- 
ternationally respected  Bureau  Veritas 
the  Paris-based  society  which  has  been 
In  existence  since  1838. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  Bureau 
Veritas  Report  7470,  dated  July  20,  1956. 
It  is  a  seven-page  indictment  of  this 
Junk,  ranging  from  the  absence  of  lock 
washers  or  any  method  of  locking  nuts 


onto  brake  drum  studs;  rusted  and  worn 
parts;  unevenly  and  irregularly  welded 
drive  shafts;  rear  springs  that  were  more 
than  4  inches  too  long  and  an  inch  too 
wide  and  that  were  damaged  and  painted 
several  times;  and  the  installation  of 
used,  worn,  and  damaged  gears  in  a 
housing  that  appeared  to  be  unused  but 
was  a  surplus  item. 

In  addition,  Bureau  Veritas  discovered 
such  defects  as  a  cross-threaded  wheel 
locking  nut  which  prevented  the  proper 
Installation  of  the  wheel;  cracked  axle 
frame  mounting  brackets  and  a  de- 
teriorated component  in  an  air  brake 
diaphragm  assembly. 
There  was  not  even  a  spare  wheel 
This  was  the  type  of  junk  that  Max 
M.  Kampelman  and  Max  Rappaport  un- 
loaded upon  the  Army  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  officials  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  Pentagon  were  notified  of 
this  fraudulent  transaction  by  the  Israeli 
Government  shortly  after  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  considerable  publicity  In  1967 
concerning  the  leading  role  played  by 
Kampelman  in  the  scandalous  fleecing 
of  AID  of  nearly  $4  million,  again  gave 
the  Pentagon  more  than  adequate  notice 
of  the  character  of  NAPCO's  officials. 

Yet  I  have  discovered,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  NAPCO  was  given  more  than  $2 
million  In  military  contracts  during 
1968— the  last  year  of  the  Johnson- 
Himiphrey  administration. 

Here  we  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a 
politically  favored  company  reaping  fat 
contracts  from  the  Defense  Department 
whose  officials  knew  its  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, while,  across  town,  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  accusing  it  of  deceit 
fraud,  false  claims,  breach  of  contract 
and  conspiracy. 

Until  such  time  as  NAPCO  or  any 
other  firm  establishes  its  innocence  of 
charges  of  wrongdoing,  or  demonstrates 
on  the  basis  of  performance  that  it  will 
do  business  honestly  and  decently  it 
should  be  barred  from  a  single  dollar  of 
business  with  the  Federal  Government 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRMAN),  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENESAL    LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  on  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  is 
rarely  as  privileged  as  I  am  this  after- 
noon, for  I  have  the  special  honor  to  pay 
a  nchly  deserved  tribute  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Earl  War- 
ren, as  he  begins  his  retirement  from  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  the  title  was  conferred  upon  him 
on  October  5,  1953.  as  the  14th  Chief 
Justice  in  this  Nation's  History,  It  was 


clear  to  those  who  knew  him  that  he 
was  eminently  suited  for  that  responsi- 
bility and  that  the  contribution  he  would 
make  to  that  office  would  be  significant 
and  lasting. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  set  the  highest 
standards  for  the  highest  Court  in  the 
land.  He  became  a  force  for  promoting 
justice  and  protecting  individual  rights — 
a  Chief  Justice  who  recognized  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  living  embodiment  ol 
the  words  inscribed  over  the  Court's  en- 
trance—"Equal  Justice  Under  Law." 
Rarely  before  has  a  man  fitted  the  title 
so  well — and  the  title  the  man. 

As  Earl  Warren  leaves  the  Court  after 
16  years  of  wise  and  strong  leadership, 
he  takes  his  rightful  place  with  those 
other  great  Chief  Justices  who  have  been 
placed  by  history  in  that  special  category 
of  men  who  were  not  only  notable  jurists 
but  statesmen  with  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  help  the  Nation  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  law  and  equal  justice 
for  all. 

Earl  Warren  began  his  life  m  my  home 
State  of  California.  Bom  of  immigrant 
parents  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  infancy,  his  Norwegian 
father  and  Swedish  mother  settled  first 
in  San  Diego  and  then  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  where  Earl  Warren  was  bom  on 
March  19,  1891. 

The  Chief  Justice's  social  outlook  stems 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  youth. 
His  father  was  a  railroader  who  lost  his 
job  and  home  when  the  workers  orga- 
nized and  struck  for  better  working  con- 
ditions. Those  were  the  days  when  em- 
ployers refused  to  rehire  strikers.  That 
disturbing  episode  in  his  early  life  left 
its  mark  and  undoubtedly  explains  why 
the  needs  of  people  have  always  been 
important  to  him. 

He  was  reared  In  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  devotion  and  very  little  money. 
Matt  Warren,  who  exerted  much  infiu- 
ence  on  his  son,  was  determined  that  the 
boy  would  receive  the  formal  education 
that  he  had  been  denied. 

Earl  Warren's  interest  In  law  began 
early  in  his  life.  Bakersfleld.  where  the 
family  had  moved,  was  still  something 
of  a  lawless  frontier  town  when  Earl 
Warren  was  growing  up.  When  the  vio- 
lence of  a  Saturday  night  brawl  shifted 
to  the  court,  he  would  stop  on  his  way 
home  from  school  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  county  courthouse.  The  Chief 
Justice  has  said  that  his  determination 
to  become  a  lawyer  goes  so  far  back  that 
he  can  hardly  remember  ever  having 
been  without  it. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  California  bar 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  having  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  law  school  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
His  first  post  was  in  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Associated  Oil  Co.  at  San 
Francisco.  Discharged  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  he  be- 
came clerk  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  California  Assembly,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  public  service. 

From  there.  Earl  Warren  became  the 
deputy  to  the  Oakland  city  attorney; 
later  the  district  attorney  of  Alameda 
County.  His  strong  commitment  to  law 
and  order,  which  lies  at  the  core  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  being,  surfaced  In  the 


years  he  was  district  attomey  of  Ala- 
meda Coxmty.  He  successfully  fought  to 
rid  the  coimty  of  crime,  and  gained  a 
national  reputation  for  honesty  and  de- 
votion to  good  govemment.  He  was  re- 
elected to  this  office  in  1930  and  again  in 
1934. 

As  a  candidate  in  1938  for  attomey 
general  of  California,  he  promised  a 
nonpartisan  administration  and  was 
elected  as  the  nominee  of  all  three  par- 
ties: Democratic,  Republican,  and  Pro- 
gressive— in  a  cross-filing  procedure.  His 
remarkable  job  of  reorganizing  that  of- 
fice presaged  his  expertise  in  later  years 
as  Governor  of  California  and  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  courts  when 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1942,  Earl  Warren  became  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  announced  his  candidacy  by 
declaring  that^although  a  Republican, 
he  would  seek  the  support  of  both  parties, 
and  that  he  could  do  this  honorably  be- 
cause he  was  an  independent  and,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  to  serve  the  people 
fairly  regardless  of  political  differences — 
a  credo  to  which  he  held  fast  in  all  the 
years  of  public  service.  And,  in  the  No- 
vember election  of  that  year,  he  carried 
every  county  in  the  State. 

His  popularity  continued  to  increase 
in  his  first  2  years  as  Govemor.  Rela- 
tions with  the  State  legislature  were 
effective  and  his  efforts  for  the  people 
were  clearly  defined.  In  1946,  he  received 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
nomination  for  Govemor,  becoming  the 
first  of  CaUfomia's  Govemors  in  32 
years  to  win  a  second  term. 

Earl  Warren's  political  interests  dur- 
ing those  years  took  him  into  the  na- 
tional scene,  serving  first  as  an  altemate 
delegate  to  the  1928  Republican  National 
Convention,  to  become  a  favorite  son 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  in  1944,  and 
to  an  announced  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  1948  campaign.  When  the 
nomination  went  to  Thomas  Dewey,  he 
accepted  his  party's  Vice  Presidential 
bid,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  election, 
Earl  Warren  in  1950  was  reelected  to  a 
third  term  as  Govemor  of  California. 

There  were  few  critics  during  the  years 
that  Earl  Warren  served  as  Govemor. 
His  belief  that  government  should  be 
active  and  positive  in  serving  people  and 
that  the  highest  State  office  should  be 
administered  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  gave 
credibility  to  the  realization  that  it  was 
certainly  more  than  political  power  that 
led  the  people  of  Calrfomia  to  elect  him 
three  times. 

He  searched  for  competence  rather 
than  pohtical  qualifications  in  his 
appointments.  Honesty,  integrity,  ad- 
ministrative excellence  were  the  hall- 
marks of  his  administrations.  Califor- 
nia's fast-growing  heterogeneoxis 
population  gave  rise  to  immense  prob- 
lems for  the  State  govemment.  Govemor 
Warren  had  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
knowing  exactly  where  to  seek  help  for 
ideas  on  how  best  to  govem.  He  bypassed 
political  parties  and  went  directly  to  the 
people — to  citizens'  committees  and  the 
like.  He  used  his  own  civil  service  as  a 
source  of  information,  and  revived  the 
Govemor's  council  and  used  it  freely  and 


consistently.  He  adhered  strictly  to  the 
principle  of  an  independent  legislature, 
and  when  he  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election as  Govemor  for  a  fourth  term, 
it  was  because  of  a  deeply  ingrained  be- 
lief that  periodic  change  was  necessary. 
Govemor  Warren  had  no  idea  then 
that  the  highest  judicial  post  in  the  Na- 
tion would  soon  be  offered  to  him.  Five 
days  after  the  somouncement  on  Sep- 
tember^, 1953  that  he  would  not  seek 
reelection.  Chief  Justice  Vinson  died.  On 
September  30,  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced to  the  Nation  his  intention  to 
designate  Gov.  Earl  Warren  a&  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  His  reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  honesty,  experience  in 
Govemment,  and  law  convinced  the 
President  that  the  Govemor  "was  a  man 
who  had  no  ends  to  serve  except  the 
United  States." 

On  October  4,  1953,  Earl  Warren  re- 
signed as  Govemor  of  California,  and  the 
next  day  he  donned  the  robes  of  the  14th 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

A  new  era  was  inaugurated  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Up  to  this  point  In  his  life.  Earl  Warren 
had  achieved  the  so-called  "American 
dream."  His  life  read  like  a  vertlable 
Horatio  Alger  story.  From  poverty,  he 
rose  through  his  own  efforts  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  one  of  the  largest  States  in 
the  Nation  and  served  through  three 
elected  terms.  His  own  political  party 
had  selected  him  to  be  its  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nominee  and  he  was  accorded — at 
age  62 — the  second  highest  honor  this 
country  can  bestow  upon  a  citizen — the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States. 
Had  he  been  willing  to  do  so.  he  could 
have  well  served  the  country  and  the 
Court  in  a  strictly  traditional  sense.  The 
issues  before  the  Court  when  the  Chief 
Justice  took  office  called  for  a  choice  of 
carving  out  new  judicial  frontiers  or  fol- 
lowing established  precedent.  The  power 
to    broaden    the    meaning    of    certain 
constitutional  concepts  that  had    lain 
dormant  for  many  years  now  could  be 
exercised    to    meet    the    revolutionary 
changes  and  needs  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century— or  things  could  go  on 
as  they  were.  He  could  have  taken  the 
latter  road,  but  Instead  he  acted  to  set 
the  country  on  a  course  that  would  wipe 
out  the  legal  basis  for  discrimination, 
break    the    deadlock    on    reapportion- 
ment— and  would  safeguard  individual 
rights. 

Like  another  great  American  100  years 
before  him,  who  saw  the  Injustice  of 
people  shackled  In  slavery  and  knew  that 
man's  Inhimianity  to  man  could  not 
exist  in  a  nation  that  called  itself  free, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  could  not  preside 
over  a  court  without  making  certain 
that  the  basic  principles  Inherent  In  the 
Constitution  would  be  made  a  reality  for 
all  citizens — those  who  came  from 
slavery:  Those  who  lived  as  free  men. 
He  sensed  a  growing  concem  In  America, 
about  Individual  liberty,  and  he  acted 
on  his  assessment  with  the  full  strength 
of  his  public  reputation,  leadership  abil- 
ity and  ideals — which  were  a  natural 
part  of  his  character  and  experience. 

•While  the  Chief  Justice  has  only  one 
vote  on  a  bench  where  nine  strong,  de- 
cisive jurists  sit.  It  Is  unquestionably 
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true  that  the  times  have  enabled  Chief 
Justice  Warren  to  play  a  special  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  the  Court  has  demon- 
strated its  capacity  to  meet  with  convic- 
tion and  wisdom  the  challenges  of 
changing  times  in  our  society. 

Not  since  Abraham  Lincoln  has  any 
American  done  as  much  as  has  Chief 
Justice  Warren  to  give  the  Negro  the 
legal  right  to  live  in  dignity  and  equal- 
ity as  a  human  being.  In  the  1954  land- 
mark decision  of  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education,  segregation  in  our  school 
system  was  halted  and  the  decision  sig- 
naled the  demise  of  all  aspects  of  racial 
segregation  in  American  life. 

A  monumental  Warren  opinion  in  1966 
made  the  Constitution's  guarantee  of  due 
process  a  reality  for  all  men.  The  right 
for  every  arrested  person  to  see  a  lawyer 
before  being  questioned  by  the  police;  the 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  an  accusation;  the  guarantee 
that  na-one  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
cwmlnal-case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself— these  were  the  constitutional 
rights  that  the  Court  upheld  in  its 
Miranda  decision. 

It  was  repugnant  to  the  Chief  Justice 
to  see  a  penniless  prisoner  standing  with- 
out counsel  before  the  power  of  the  court 
of  law.  The  right  to  counsel  is  a  funda- 
mental right  and  essential  to  a  fair  trial, 
he  held,  and  in  Gideon  against  Wain- 
wright.  he  made  certain  that  this  right, 
embodied  in  the  sixth  amendment,  was 
protected. 

The  fourth  amendment's  protection 
against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  was  buttressed  in  the  Mapp  de- 
cision by  the  Court's  declaration  that 
evidence  illegally  seized  in  violation  of 
this  amendment  could  not  thereafter  be 
used  in  court. 

The  first  amendment  was  upheld.  In 
the  face  of  vlllification  and  abuse,  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  was  re- 
aflBrmed. 

The  Chief  Justice  once  was  asked  to 
name  his  most  important  decision.  With- 
out hesitating,  he  replied.  "Reynolds 
against  Sims,  of  course." 

With  the  decision  on  reapportionment, 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  rule  became  a 
cardinal  principle  in  the  democratic 
process  of  Government.  In  reading  the 
opinion,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  simply 
that  "legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres— and  are  elected  by  voters, 
not  farms  or  cities  or  economic  interests." 
The  decision  on  reapportionment  may  be 
the  most  significant  step  taken  by  the 
Court  in  the  last  himdred  years.  The 
issue  begged  for  reform,  especially  In 

view  of  the  inaction — year  after  year 

of  State  legislatures  to  uphold  their  ovn 
constitutions— and  in  1964  the  voice  of 
a  statesman,  as  well  as  a  jurist,  was  heard 
In  the  land.  The  Chief  Justice  provided 
the  indispensable  leadership  for  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Such  were  the  opinions  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  In  Mallory,  In  Miranda 
Mapps,  Gideon  against  Walnwrlght.  and 
in  many  others,  the  court  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution  that  men, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  have  equal 
rights  imder  law. 
The  Warren  court,  through  decision 
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after  decision,  set  aside  the  outrages  and 
indifference  to  legal  rights  that  were 
prevalent  in  American  life — official 
racism,  abuse  of  police  authority,  an  im- 
balanced  political  system,  intolerance  of 
free  expression — these  and  many  more. 
Not  always  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
has  the  Supreme  Court  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate its  capacity  to  insure  the  human 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Warren  court  did  so.  The  impact 
of  these  historic  decisions  will  be  a  true 
and  lasting  monument  to  Chief  Justice 
Warren. 

Added  to  his  already  impressive  career, 
the  Chief  Justice  in  1963  accepted  the 
duty  to  head  the  sensitive  Commission 
Inquiring  into  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy— even  though  he 
strongly  believed  that  members  of  the 
Court  should  not  be  involved  in  extra- 
judicial matters. 

Ten  months  later — when  the  ordeal 
came  to  an  end— it  was  evident  that  the 
report  bore  the  strong  imprint  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  renowned  judicial  ex- 
pertise. His  capability  for  administration 
was  evidenced  in  the  high  standards  of 
work  he  set  for  himself  and  for  the  Com- 
mission members.  Warmth  and  kindness 
were  reflected  in  his  treatment  of 
witnesses  in  the  painful  process  of 
testimony. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me.  with  my  tre- 
mendous respect  and  admiration  for  the 
Chief  Justice,  to  say  less  than  I  have 
about  him.  I  could  say  more— much 
more— for  I  have  barely  touched  the 
highlights  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  and  good  man. 

With  his  sense  of  history  and  under- 
standing of  people— his  decisiveness  and 
courage— his  calm  and  serenity  in  the 
face   of  opposition— the   Chief  Justice 
represents  the  promise  of  America  for 
all  the  world  to  behold.  Because  he  im- 
derstands  himian  failings,  he  sees  the 
potential  for  good  in  people.  In  an  age 
of  political  sophistication  and  cynicism, 
his  greatest  virtues  are  his  simplicity,  his' 
humanity  and  openness,  his  instinctive 
courtesy  and  decency  in  every  situation. 
Added  to  these  qualities  are  the  train- 
ing, experience,  and  knowledge  of  a  bril- 
liant prosecutor,  an  expert  administra- 
tor, and  a  distinguished  jurist.  His  whole 
personality  reflects  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  concept  of  justice.  The  wisdom 
with  which  he  reached  his  decisions  and 
administered    the    Court    will    inspire 
Americans    for    many    generations    to 
come.  He  has  served  his  Nation  with 
exceptional  distinction — and  he  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  as  he  and 
Mrs.    Warren    begin    their    retirement 
years. 

The  Nebraska  Law  Review  dedicated 
its  November  1968  issue  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  is  rewarding  to  read  the  bril- 
liant and  laudatory  dedications.  Among 
these  is  an  open  letter  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice from  Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  southern  regional  office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

I  must  at  this  point  mention  briefly 
one  of  the  Chief  Justice's  interests  that 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  jurispru- 
dence. It  is  a  very  human  interest.  As 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  baseball 
fans  in  the  Nation,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Chief  Justice  is  a  walking  encyclopedia 
of  baseball  lore— and  that  he  has  not 


missed  a  world's  series  game,  either  in 
person  or  on  television,  for  14  years 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  letter,  relates  a 
warm,  personal  incident  at  a  baseball 
game,  which  I  am  sure  the  Chief  Justice 
will  long  remember. 
Mr.  Morgan  writes  : 

Several  years  ago  I  took  my  wife  and  our 
then  eleven  year  old  son  to  the  baoeball  game 
at  Yankee  Stadium.  Searching  for  a  taxicab 
to  the  airport  we  stood  near  the  Yankee 
club  house  exit. 

Hundreds  of  children  clamored  for  auto- 
graphs  from  Ralph  Houk  and  shouted 
"Yogi I"  "Yogi I"  You  and  two  other  men 
walked  unnoticed  to  a  waiting  automobile 
My  son  waved  at  you.  You  waved  back 
I  felt  It  strange  that  children  sought  the 
Yankee  catcher  and  let  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  out  of  uiUform  and  un- 
recognized,  walk  by. 

But  those  children  were  happily  seeklne 
their  own  heroes  at  an  age  when  others  not 
too  long  ago  marched  stlff-legged  as  a  part 
of  the  Hitler  youth. 

Our  children  do  not  yet  have  an  equal 
chance  to  grapple  with  the  opportunity  that 
Is  the  hope  of  this  land,  but  the  Warren 
court  has  opened  doors  and  kept  alive  the 
chance  that  their  dreams  may  be  realized 
And,  perhaps  our  children  will  do  more  to 
make  a  still  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

And  then— I  thought— why  should  those 
cWldren  have  recognized  you?  It  sometimes 
takes  time  for  men— let  alone  children— to 
recognize  those  who've  fought  their  battles 
for  them  and  kept  them  free. 

And  Mr.  Morgan  continues: 
So  thank  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  flf- 
teen  years  of  building  constitutional  walls 
of  protection  and  bridges  of  equal  access  for 
all  Americans. 

I  agree.  Earl  Warren  could  have  donf 
no  greater  good  for  his  country  than  u< 
have  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  thp 
United  States.  And,  the  country  could 
have  given  him  no  more  fltting  honor 
than  to  have  placed  him  there 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  distinguished  California 
author,  John  Downing  Weaver  2  years 
ago  wrote  a  penetrating  biography  about 
CTuef  Justice  Warren,  entitled.  "Warren 
the  Man,  the  Court  and  the  Era"  In 
his  book,  John  Weaver  caught  the  full 
essence  of  the  man  and  his  times 

In  the  fall  of  1968.  Mr.  Weaver  was  a 
contnbutor  to  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Law  Review  issue,  which  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Chief  Justice.  His  article 
in  a  sense,  is  a  brief  digest  of  his  larger 
work  on  the  Chief  Justice. 

In  closing  our  tribute  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. I  believe  it  would  be  fltting  to  quote 
from  John  Weaver's  article  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Law  Review,  for  it  reflects,  briefly 
and  precisely,  the  greatness  that  is  Chief 
Justice  Warren: 

Abticlb  bt  Mb.  Weaver 
It  Is  ironical  that  this  courtly.  God-fearing 
family  man,  who  sleeps  with  the  Bible  within 
reach,  who  has  never  been  known  to  tell  an 
off-color  story  and  who  flrst  came  Into  prom- 
inence as  a  tough  but  scrupulously  fair  pros- 
ecutor  should  round  out  hU  half -century  of 
public  service  preeldlng  over  a  tribunal 
charged  with  coddling  atheists,  pomogra- 
phers  and  criminals.  In  fact,  he  Is  a  deeply 
religious  lawman. 

He  grew  up  in  a  Uvely  CaUfomla  town 
where  ranch-hands  and  oUfleld  workers 
crowded  the  muddy  streets  on  Saturday 
night,  stoootlng  and  knifing  one  another  In 
drunken  quarrels  over  cards  and  women. 
They  wotUd  awaken  In  the  county  JaU  on 
Monday  morning,  and  when  they  came  to 
trial  In  the  county  coiuthouse  In  Baken- 
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field.  Matt  Warren's  tow-headed  son  was 
likely  to  be  sitting  In  the  courtroom,  his 
bicycle  parked  outside.  The  law,  he  had 
decided  long  ago,  was  to  be  his  life. 

He  began  In  Oakland  In  the  1920's,  putting 
bootleggers,  cardsharpe  and  crooked  politi- 
cians behind  bars.  When  he  first  ran  for 
Governor  of  California  In  1043,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  mean  sort  who  "reveree  po- 
licemen, deputy  sheriffs  and  investigators." 
Actually,  It  Is  the  law  he  reveres,  and  It  Is 
the  law  he  has  devoted  fifty  years  to — enforc- 
ing, administering  and  interpreting. 

As  a  county  prosecutor  in  1936,  he  could 
have  played  down  his  role  in  a  controversial 
waterfront  murder  case  which  jeopardized 
his  political  career  and  his  personal  safety. 
Instead,  he  lumbered  past  picket  lines,  ig- 
nored the  threats  made  on  his  life  and  packed 
the  defendants  off  to  prison.  As  he  saw  It,  be 
bad  no  choice  but  to  do  what  he  had  taken 
an  oath  to  do. 

As  Chief  Justice,  he  felt  equally  certain 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  plunge  into  the 
"political  thicket"  of  malapportloned  legis- 
lative districts.  Justice  Frankfurter  went 
to  his  grave  arguing  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  In  1946  when  it  came  before  the 
Court  in  Colegrove  v.  Green,  Justice  Prank- 
further  spoke  for  a  4-to-3  majority.  "It  is 
hostile  to  a  democratic  system  to  involve  the 
judiciary  in  the  politics  of  the  people,"  he 
wrote,  thus  leaving  about  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  with  no  recourse  except  to 
the  rural  legislators  who  had  partially  dis- 
enfranchised them. 

Justice  Frankfurter  did  not  live  to  see 
the  "one  man,  one  vote"  doctrine  applied  to 
seats  in  Congress  and  In  state  legislatures  by 
Wcsberry  and  Reynolds,  but  Warren  seemed 
to  be  speaking  directly  to  his  view  of  the 
Judiciary's  chaste  abstention  from  any  In- 
volvement with  "the  politics  of  the  people," 
when  he  declared  that  "a  denial  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights  demands  judi- 
cial protection;  our  oath  and  our  office 
require  no  less  of  us." 

In  electing  to  write  the  majority  opinion 
In  Reynolds,  the  Chief  Justice  put  himself 
In  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to 
reverse  a  stand  he  had  taken  in  1948.  As 
Governor  of  California,  he  had  opposed 
reapportioning  the  State  Senate  on  the  basis 
of  population.  "Why  didn't  you  turn  the 
opinion  over  to  somebody  else  to  write?"  a 
friend  asked  him  that  siunmer,  and  he  replied 
with  characteristic  bluntness:  "I  wasn't 
going  to  let  anybody  say  I  didn't  have  the 
guts  to  write  It  myself." 

The  Chief  Justice  was  sixty-two  years  old 
wlien  he  came  to  the  bench.  He  had  held 
three  Important  jobs  In  California.  To  each 
of  them  he  had  brought  the  same  abundant 
energy,  good  nature  and  stubborness  he 
brought  to  the  Court.  In  each  job,  he  had 
begun  by  rounding  up  a  first-rate  staff  and 
had  ended  by  overhauling  the  administrative 
machinery  and  leaving  the  office  stronger  and 
more  efficient  than  he  had  found  It. 

As  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County 
(1925-39)  he  had  set  up  a  model  law  en- 
forcement agency  and  succeeded  in  getting 
local  lawmen  to  work  together  as  part  of  a 
streamlined,  statewide  system.  As  Attorney 
General  (1939-43),  he  had  modernized  an 
antiquated  office  and  made  It  second  only  to 
the  Governor's  In  power  and  Influence.  As 
Governor  (1943-63),  he  had  shored  up  the 
foundations  of  California's  remarkable  uni- 
versity complex,  reorganized  the  prison  sys- 
tem, provided  modem  medical  care  for  the 
mentally  111,  beaten  back  the  oil  lobby  to 
build  new  freeways,  waged  a  losing  fight  for 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  and  left  his 
successor  a  superb  civil  service  run  on  non- 
partisan Unee  by  highly  respected  officials 
who  were  reappointed  time  and  again  by 
subsequent  Governors,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat. 

As  Governor  and  as  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
had  the  historic  good  fortune  to  find  himself 
holding  the  center  of  the  stage  In  a  period 


of  revolutionary  change.  During  bis  decade 
in  the  State  Capitol,  he  presided  over  CaU- 
fomla'B  wartime  Industrialization  and  poet- 
war  growth.  During  his  fifteen  years  on  the 
bench,  he  presided  over  the  Court  at  a  time 
when  an  accumulation  of  assorted  injustices 
could  no  longer  be  swept  under  the  judicial 
rug. 

Black  chUdren  were  attending  public 
schools  that  were  considerably  more  "sep- 
arate' than  'equal',  and  penniless  prisoners 
were  being  put  on  trial  without  assistance  of 
counsel.  Even  when  a  lawyer  was  appointed 
to  represent  an  impoverished  defendant  in 
court,  his  conviction  might  already  have 
been  assured  by  a  confession  wrung  from 
him  In  the  station  house  by  force,  by  g\ille, 
or  simply  by  taking  advantage  of  his  Ignor- 
ance of  his  right  to  silence  and  to  counsel. 

The  Chief  Justice  Is  a  hard-working,  plain- 
speaking  man  who  took  an  oath  to  'admin- 
ister justice  without  respect  to  persons  and 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
rich.  .  .  .'  In  Washington,  as  In  Oakland  and 
Sacramento,  he  has  done  his  best  to  do  what 
he  swore  he  would  do,  and  In  the  process  he 
has  grown  to  greatness. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  some  words  of  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Chief  Justices  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  I  rise  to  ac- 
claim the  judicial  leadership,  personal 
integrity,  and  profound  devotion  to  pub- 
lic service  of  Earl  Warren. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  tribute 
any  one  of  us  can  make  to  this  great 
Chief  Justice  is  to  recall  some  of  the 
landmark  decisions  that  he  has  rendered 
over  the  course  of  the  past  16  years;  de- 
cisions which  held  segregation  in  public 
schools  to  be  invalid;  or  which  held  that 
malapportionment  in  State  legislatures 
was  challengeable  on  the  basis  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Consider,  for  example,  these 
words  written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  decided  only 
5  years  ago: 

Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  cities  or  economic  interests.  As  long 
as  ours  Is  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  our  (state)  legislatures  are  those 
Instruments  of  government  elected  directly 
by  and  directly  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  right  to  elect  legislators  In  a  free 
and  unimpaired  fashion  is  a  bedrock  of  our 
political  system  . .  . 

A  citizen,  a  qualified  voter.  Is  no  more  nor 
no  less  so  because  he  lives  In  the  city  or  on 
the  farm.  This  Is  the  clear  and  strong  com- 
mand of  our  Constitution's  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men. 
This  is  at  the  heart  of  Lincoln's  vision  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
[and]  for  the  people."  The  Equal  ProtecUon 
Clause  demands  no  less  than  substantially 
equal  state  legislative  representation  for  all 
citizens,  of  all  places  as  well  as  of  all  races. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  ex- 
perienced the  impsM^t  of  the  reapportion- 
ment decisions,  and  every  citizen  of  the 
Nation,  I  believe,  benefited  from  them. 

The  gist  of  the  historic  end  of  "isepa- 
rate  but  equal"  public  education  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  was 
put  in  these  words  by  Earl  Warren: 

To  separate  [Negro  children)  from  others 
of  similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of 


inferiority  as  to  their  status  In  the  com- 
munity that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done .  .  .  We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of 
pubUc  education  the  doctrine  of  separate  but 
equal  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  Inherently  unequal. 

In  the  course  of  his  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice,  the  Court  has  rendered  many 
significant  decisions  interpreting  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Many  of 
these  cases  involved  denials  or  abridg- 
ments of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  These  cases 
required  the  Court  to  apply  constitu- 
tional standards  concerning  the  right 
possibly  to  assemble,  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances,  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  religion,  the 
right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  and  the  right  to 
due  process  of  law,  among  other  matters. 
All  of  these  decisions  have  focused  on 
the  exercise  of  governmental  power  vis- 
a-vis  the  individual  citizen. 

The  Warren  court,  as  it  has  come  to 
be  known,  has  given  contemporary  defi- 
nition of  the  safeguards  constitutionally 
required  in  criminal  procedures  and  law 
enforcement.  Dlustratlve  is  the  Court's 
opinion  written  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
Miranda  against  Arizona.  There,  the 
Court  dealt  with  custodial  police  inter- 
rogation and  the  necessity  for .  proce- 
dures to  protect  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  held  that  a  person  in  cus- 
tody must  be  informed  that  he  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent,  that  anything  he 
says  may  be  used  against  him  in  court; 
he  must  be  clearly  informed  that  he  has 
a  right  to  consult  with  a  lawyer  and 
to  have  that  lawyer  with  him  during  the 
interrogation  and  that  if  he  is  indigent 
a  lawyer  will  be  appointed  to  represent 
him.  The  Chief  Justice  made  clear  that 
the  majority  was  concerned  also  with 
the  impact  of  its  decision  on  law 
enforcement: 

In  announcing  these  principles,  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  burdens  which  law  en- 
forcement officials  must  bear,  often  under 
trying  clrcimistances.  We  also  fully  recog- 
nize the  obligation  of  all  citizens  to  aid  In 
enforcing  the  criminal  laws.  This  Court, 
while  protecting  individual  rights,  has  al- 
ways given  ample  latitude  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
their  duties.  The  limits  we  have  placed  on 
the  Interrogation  process  should  not  consti- 
tute an  undue  Interference  with  a  proper 
system  of  law  enforcement.  As  we  have 
noted,  our  decision  does  not  In  any  way  pre- 
clude police  from  carrying  out  their  tradi- 
tional Investigatory  functions.  Although  con- 
fessions may  play  an  Important  role  in  some 
convictions,  the  cases  before  us  present 
graphic  examples  of  the  overstatement  of  the 
"need"  for  confessions. 

In  addition  to  his  service  on  the  bench. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  exemplified  quali- 
ties of  outstanding  leadership  in  both 
judicial  administration  as  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  also  as  a  citizen.  His 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  gave  resissurance  to 
a  grief-stricken  people  and  provided  sta- 
bility at  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

Earl  Warren's  career  as  Chief  Justice 
is  reminiscent  of  the  career  of  John 
Marshall,  the  fourth  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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United  States.  Histoiy  records  Marshall 
as  an  influential  progressive  force  in  the 
growth  of  oiir  political  institutions,  but 
also  records  that  he  was  continually  the 
center  of  heated  public  controversy 
throughout  his  career  on  the  Court.  So, 
too.  Earl  Warren  has  been  the  focus  of 
virulent,  irrational  criticism,  but  I  am 
confident  that  history  will  record  him  as 
an  outstanding  humanitarian,  Judicial 
scholar,  and  national  leader.  His  impact 
on  American  jurisprudence  will  be  deep 
and  lasting.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Justice  exemplifies  the  highest  ideals  of 
a  nation  committed  to  government  un- 
der the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  forefathers  wrote  a 
constitution  to  make  this  a  country 
where  it  would  be  safe  to  be  unpopular. 
Chier' Justice  Earl  Warren  understood 
and  nobly  carried  out  that  purpose  dur- 
ing his  service.  Those  who  really  love 
freedom  will  be  forever  in  his  debt. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

TUNNEY). 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia for  having  made  such  an  eloquent 
statement  and  for  honoring  Chief  Justice 
Warren  who  has  done  great  honor  to 
this  country  in  the  years  that  he  has 
served  so  nobly  and  so  well  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  for  having  given  all  of 
us  here  today  an  opportunity  to  join 
with  him  in  praising  the  former  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  It  is  a  tribute  he 
richly  deserves  and  I  am  confident  that 
years  from  now,  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory will  more  than  justify  the  words 
uttered  here  today. 

When  President  Eisenhower  announced 
his  choice  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  in  1953,  he  described  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  man  whoee  reputation  for  Integrity,  hon- 
esty, middle-of-the-road  philosophy,  exper- 
tise In  government,  experience  In  the  law. 
were  all  such  as  to  convince  the  United  States 
that  here  was  a  man  who  had  no  ends  to 
serve  except  the  United  States,  and  nothing 
else. 

For  those  who  expected  Earl  Warren  to 
be  a  bland  middle-of-the-roader  with  a 
static,  technical  approach  to  the  law,  the 
past  16  years  must  have  been  traumatic, 
indeed,  for  the  years  of  the  Warren  court 
have  seen  sweeping  changes  in  the  fabric 
of  our  society— changes  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  its  Chief  Justice  have 
been  intimately  involved. 

Less  than  a  year  since  he  became  Chief 
Justice,  Earl  Warren  read  a  unanimous 
decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  set  off  a  series  of  convulsive 
changes  in  our  Nation  s  schools — changes 
which  have  not  yet  reached  a  climax.  He 
said: 

In  the  field  of  public  education,  the  doc- 
trine of  "separate  but  equal"  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  inherently 
unequal. 


Ten  years  later,  in  1964,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice announced  another  landmark  ruling, 
enunciating  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple in  Resniolds  against  Sims : 

The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  Is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrictions  on  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
government. 

These  two  rulings  are  indicative  of  the 
concern  and  compassion  which  marked 
Supreme  Court  decisions  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Earl  Warren.  In  Interpreting 
the  Constitution  as  a  living,  viable  set  of 
principles,  the  Warren  court  reached 
deep  into  the  conscience  and  being  of 
America. 

The  retiring  Chief  Justice  has  served 
his  coimtry  long  and  honorably.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  sincerely  hope  that 
his  wise  Judgment  will  be  available  to 
the  councils  of  government  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  can 
only  share  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark: 

The  worth  of  the  United  States— in  the 
long  run — aqd  the  worth  of  the  Individuals 
composing  It  will  be  the  greater  for  Earl 
Warren  having  been  their  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  retiring 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Earl  Warren.  Beyond  any  doubt,  Justice 
Warren  has  earned  his  place  as  one  of 
the  greatest — many  observers  think  the 
single  greatest — Chief  Justices  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Justice  Warren  has  been  described  as 
a  simple  man.  Among  the  adjectives  ap- 
plied to  him  by  his  biographers  are 
"jovial,"  "warm,"  "realistic,"  and  "prag- 
matic." 

Of  Scandinavian  ancestry.  Justice 
Warren  is  the  son  of  a  woman  who  lived 
in  my  State  of  Miimesota.  His  origins 
are  modest;  he  grew  up  in  a  five-room 
frame  house  in  Los  Angeles.  Throughout 
his  long  life  he  has  shown  compassion  for 
minority  groups  and  for  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans who  have  needed  help,  sometimes 
against  great  odds.  His  compassion  has 
influenced  some  of  the  historic  decisions 
made  by  the  Warren  court  since  his  ap- 
pointment in  1953.  These  decisions  have 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans.  "Land- 
mark" is  an  appropriate — though  much- 
overworked — adjective  applying  to  the 
Warren  court,  particularly  in  the  Court's 
decisions  on  school  desegregation,  voting 
rights,  and  protection  of  the  rights  of 
persons  accused  of  criminal  acts. 

Justice  Warren's  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  a  civil  libertarian  has  brought 
him  censure  and  abuse  from  racists  and 
radical  rightists  who  have  for  years 
made  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  one  of 
their  shrillest  and  most  persistent 
slogans.  Others,  and  I  am  proud  to  list 
myself  among  them,  look  upon  the  liber- 
tarianism  of  the  Court  during  the  last  16 
years  as  a  lasting  service  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  ideals. 

According  to  what  I  have  read  about 
him.  the  14th  Chief  Justice  is  not  re- 
nowned so  much  for  his  legal  scholarship 
as  for  his  down-to-earth  realism  and 
pragmatism.  He  is  a  product  of  a  political 
background.  Before  his  appointment  as 
Chief  Justice,  his  legal  experience  was 


concentrated  In  government,  first  as  a 
district  attorney  and  later  as  attorney 
general  of  California.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished Governor  of  his  State,  serving  aa 
unprecedented  three  terms.  In  1948  he 
was  his  party's  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  a  March  13, 1966,  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  marking  Justice 
Warren's  75th  birthday,  the  author  re- 
ferred to  the  "result-minded  pragma- 
tism and  power  of  Earl  Warren."  He 
sununarized  much  of  Justice  Warren's 
effectiveness,  I  think,  in  the  following 
two  paragraphs: 

It  is  precisely  that  sort  of  pragmatism  that 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  most  needs  today— 
when  half  the  cases  the  Court  hears  deal 
with  some  new  Issue  or  new  angle  of  indi- 
vldual  rights  and  liberties,  subjects  which 
took  up  barely  2  per  cent  of  the  Court's 
calendar  30  years  ago.  Further,  almost  every 
case  the  Court  now  deals  with  is  a  public 
law  case,  involving.  If  not  a  constitutional 
question,  the  interpretation  of  a  statute  or 
the  overseeing  of  an  administrative  agency. 

That  is  why  Justice  Brennan,  who  spent 
7  years  on  various  New  Jersey  courts 
dealing  with  private  UUgation  over  wills  and 
property  rights  and  torts  and  trusts  and 
such,  laughs  at  the  notion  that  prior  judicial 
experience  is  worth  2  cents  to  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  except  in  learning  how  to  put 
on  a  robe.  That  Is  why  such  learned  legal 
scholars  as  Holmes  and  Cardozo  made  their 
greatest  contributions  on  state  courts,  not  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  that  Is  why  such 
politically-minded  realists  as  Marshall  and 
Warren  might  have  been  failures  as  state — or 
even  lower  Federal — judges  but  can  become 
giants  as  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  views  about  Chief 
Justice  Warren  are  reinforced  by  those 
of  my  father,  Everett  Eraser,  who  now 
lives  in  retirement  in  Washington.  Be- 
fore retiring  4  years  ago  at  the  age  of  85, 
he  was  law  professor  and  dean  at  the 
Georgetown  University  and  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  Schools  and  professor  at 
the  Hastings  College  of  Law  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

My  father,  having  Joined  the  Hastings 
faculty  in  1949,  Uved  in  California  dur- 
ing the  Warren  governorship.  He  ap- 
proved highly  of  Governor  Warren's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court.  My 
father  believes  that  public  or  political 
experience  such  as  Justice  Warren  had 
Is  important  preparation  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Because  of  the  unique  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
said  the  other  day,  "I  regard  the  work 
of  an  outstanding  Chief  Justice  as  equal 
in  many  respects  to  the  work  of  an  out- 
standing President." 

The  absence  of  Earl  Warren  from  the 
Supreme  Court  inevitably  will  be  felt,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  aU  Americans.  He 
has  left  his  footprints  in  the  sands  of 
American  history,  as  the  Washington 
Post  cartoonist,  Herblock,  graphically 
recorded  a  few  days  ago.  As  the  Chief 
Justice's  illustrious  public  career  comes 
to  an  end,  we  wish  him  success  in 
retirement. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  retir- 
ing Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Earl  Warren,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  our  greatest  leaders  and  most 
dedicated  public  servants.  Not  since  the 
formative  days  of  the  Republic  when 
John  Marshall  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations has  the  Supreme  Court  played 
so  dynamic  a  part  in  American  affairs 
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as  during  the  15  y2  years  that  Earl  War- 
ren has  been  the  Chief  Justice  of  our 
Nation.  In  this  difficult  era  of  turbulent 
social  change  the  Supreme  Court  under 
his  leadership  has  protected  and  ex- 
panded our  constitutional  liberties  and 
served  effectively  as  guardian  of  a  living 
Constitution  related  to  current  realities. 

The  whole  of  Earl  Warren's  lifetime  in 
public  service  has  been  dedicated  to  his 
conviction  of  the  equality  of  all  men, 
politically,  racially,  and  economicaly,  be- 
fore the  law.  If  through  the  years  the 
Court's  work  is  well  done,  he  said  in  1953 
when  he  accepted  President  Eisenhower's 
call  to  be  Chief  Justice: 

The  home  of  every  American  will  always 
be  his  castle — every  human  life  will  have 
dignity  and  there  will  forever  be  one  law  for 
all  men. 

This  was  the  guiding  principle  behind 
such  great  milestones  as  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education,  Baker  against 
Carr,  and  Gideon  against  Wainwright, 
the  principle  that  the  worth  of  every  hu- 
man being  should  be  the  first  concern 
of  the  rule  of  law. 

By  example,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
has  taught  us  to  realize  that  law  is  not 
an  arid  game  of  words,  to  be  played 
only  in  libraries,  but  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  society:  that  law  is  part  of  life, 
and  that  it  must  be  studied  and  prac- 
ticed in  its  full  context  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  social  experience.  Above  all, 
he  expounded  the  basic  lesson  of  Justice 
Holmes'  "Common  Law" — that  the  law 
must  make  sense — make  sense  in  what  It 
does  and  what  it  says,  and  make  sense 
as  a  vital  force  in  public  policy. 

Earl  Warren's  term  of  office  has  been 
a  period  of  intense  and  threatening  so- 
cial confiict.  Major  social  change  is  never 
accomplished  without  some  conflict,  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  of  the  last 
15  years  have  often  been  controversial. 
The  Chief  Justice  has  not  evaded  his 
share  of  responsibility,  nor  has  he  sought 
trivial  solutions.  Instead,  he  has  calmly 
applied  the  law,  meeting  the  test  of 
history  head  on,  and  without  flinching, 
confident  that  his  farsighted  views 
would  be  accepted  In  the  end  because 
they  are  right. 

Of  course,  no  Chief  Justice  controls  or 
dominates  the  strong-minded  independ- 
ent associates  who  sit  with  him  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Earl  Warren  has  served 
the  Court  as  a  catalyst,  finding  common 
groimd  in  crucial  situations  to  harmo- 
nize their  differences  and  fostering 
among  them  a  recognition  of  their  com- 
mon purposes.  His  robust,  healthy  good 
humor,  good  will,  and  good  sense  have 
done  much  to  imif  y  the  Court  in  spirit  if 
not  in  opinion  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
direction  and  force  in  meeting  emergent 
issues. 

It  was  Earl  Warren  who  wrote  the  his- 
toric opinion — and  for  a  Court  made 
unanimous  in  no  small  measure  by  his 
leadership — in  the  1954  decision  that 
toppled  the  whole  structiu-e  of  segregated 
public  schools — and  of  other  forms  of 
racial  discrimination  as  well.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  Court  has  given  new 
assurance  of  religious  liberty  and 
strengthened  our  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

The  Warren  court  entered  the  polit- 
ical thicket  of  malapportionment  in  Con- 


gress and  In  State  legislatures  and 
wrested  from  it  a  redress  of  the  rural 
dominance  which  had  for  so  long  frus- 
trated solution  of  our  Nation's  moimtlng 
urban  problems.  It  has  secured  for  all 
Americans  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
law  enforcement  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
protection  for  the  little  man,  the  poor 
and  illiterate,  as  well  as  for  the  rich 
and  powerful. 

No  Chief  Justice  has  better  served  his 
Court  or  his  country  than  has  Earl  War- 
ren. Under  his  guidance  the  Supreme 
Court  has  led  America  forward  Irrevo- 
cably toward  true  justice  and  equality 
under  law.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Earl 
Warren  will  be  judged  one  of  the 
staunchest  and  most  perceptive  of  our 
Chief  Justices,  true  in  every  sense  to  the 
duties  of  the  post,  and  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Constitution.  I  join  my  country- 
men in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  welfare  has 
been  immeasurable.  He  has  earned  our 
most  profound  respect  and  gratitude, 
and  I  wish  him  many  rewarding  years  in 
his  richly  earned  retirement. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
retirement  of  Earl  Warren  yesterday,  we 
are  losing  a  great  Chief  Justice.  I  believe 
that  his  life  and  career  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  that  America  has  to  offer. 

Earl  Warren  is  an  authentic  Horatio 
Alger,  the  son  of  a  Norwegian-born  rail- 
way-car repairman  who  used  to  tell  him 
that  the  family  was  too  poor,  on  a  $70 
monthly  wage,  to  give  him  a  middle 
initial. 

When  his  son  was  barely  4  years  old, 
Methias  Warren  followed  Eugene  V. 
Debs'  American  Railway  Union  on  a  fu- 
tile strike  against  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  lost  his  job.  He  later  prospered  as  a 
master  car  repairman  and  small  property 
owner  until  he  was  bludgeoned  to  death 
over  his  account  books  in  a  still  unsolved 
robbery-murder  in  1938.  But  Methias 
Warren  never  forgot  his  hard  times,  and 
he  would  not  let  his  son  forget  either. 
Prom  the  age  of  10  on.  Earl  Warren 
worked  summers  and  after  school,  driv- 
ing an  ice  wagon,  delivering  papers,  sell- 
ing books  door-to-door,  and  doing  odd 
jobs  as  a  freight  hustler  and  farmhand. 

While  deputy  district  attorney  in  Ala- 
meda County,  Calif.,  for  5  years  and  dis- 
trict attorney  for  13,  he  was  bothered  by 
the  power  he  wielded : 

I  nerer  heard  a  Jury  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guUty  but  that  I  felt  sick  at  the  pit  of  my 
stomach. 

But  he  followed  his  conscience,  won 
many  such  verdicts,  dispatched  a  suc- 
cession of  grafting  public  officials  to  jail, 
and  never  suffered  a  reversal  on  appeal. 

In  1942,  he  won  a  first  term  as  Gov- 
ernor of  California  by  342,000  votes,  then 
a  second  in  1946  when  he  won  both 
major  party  primaries,  and  an  unprece- 
dented third  term  in  1950  by  1.1  million 
votes.  He  was,  as  he  had  promised,  safe, 
sane,  and  liberal,  and  assiduously  bipar- 
tisan as  well.  He  built  highways,  hos- 
pitals, and  schools;  won  welfare  and 
prison  reforms,  and  three  times  went 
down  fighting  for  a  State  health-insur- 
ance program. 

Earl  Warren  brought  to  the  governor- 
ship a  philosophy  which  placed  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  State  above  any 
small  consideration  of  party  or  group.  In 


the  implementation  of  that  philosophy 
he  exerted  quiet,  steady  pressure  toward 
his  objectives,  refusing  to  be  Jarred  off 
course  by  the  pleadings  of  special  in- 
terests or  lured  off  the  deep  end  by 
plausible  propositions  which  attached  re- 
wards to  compromises  of  principle. 

It  was  this  implsu»ble  dynamism,  this 
liberalism  of  deed  rather  than  word,  that 
made  Earl  Warren  £in  outstanding  Gov- 
ernor and  that  he  brought  with  him  to 
the  bench. 

In  September  1953  President  Elsen- 
hower annoimced  his  intention  "to  desig- 
nate Gov.  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States"  because  he  "wanted 
a  man  whose  reputation  for  integrity, 
honesty,  middle-of-the-road  philosophy, 
experience  in  government,  experience  in 
the  law,  were  all  such  as  to  convince  the 
United  States  that  he  was  a  man  who 
had  no  ends  to  serve  except  the  United 
States."  It  was  widely  assumed  at  the 
time  that  Warren's  appointment  was  a 
reward  for  party  loyalty. 

However,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Earl  Warren  failed  to  fit  the  stereotype. 
Instead,  he  became  the  ideal  Chief  Jus- 
tice, a  leader  setting  a  high  standard  for 
the  highest  court  in  the  land.  He  aban- 
doned partisan  politics,  moderate  Re- 
publican or  otherwise,  and  became  a 
force  for  fairness,  for  "equal  justice 
under  the  law."  Warren  has  been  very 
simply  a  constitutionalist.  However,  con- 
sidering the  truly  radical  doctrines  of 
equality  embodied  in  that  revolutionary 
document,  that  remains  extremely  in- 
flammatory to  this  day.  It  seems  clear 
that  in  future  years  the  decisions  on  in- 
dividual liberties  and  civil  rights  of  the 
Warren  court  will  be  recognized  for  their 
historical  awareness,  not  for  any  histori- 
cal indifference.  For.  underneath  Earl 
Warren's  opinions  can  be  found  a  deep 
recognition  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  document,  in  need  of  preservation 
by  a  Court  of  understanding,  concern, 
and  compassion. 

Consequently,  the  true  suid  lasting 
moniunent  of  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  the 
impact  of  the  decisions  of  the  Warren 
court,  many  of  which  bear  E5arl  War- 
ren's name.  For  in  the  final  analysis  the 
Warren  court  has  been  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting justice  and  protecting  individual 
rights  and  that,  ideally,  is  what  America 
is  all  about. 

The  first  of  the  landmark  decisions 
which  were  to  characterize  the  Warren 
court  came  on  May  17,  1954,  when  the 
Chief  Justice,  writing  for  a  unanimous 
court,  read  the  opinion  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education: 

To  separate  (Negro  pupils)  from  others  of 
similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  because 
of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferior- 
ity ..  .  that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  in  a  way  unlikely  to  be  undone.  . 

We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place.  Separate  education  fa- 
cilities are  inherently  unequal. 

Later  he  expanded  this  view  to  other 
matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
black  and  white  races,  sis  the  Court 
struck  down  segregation  in  public  ac- 
commodations, transportation,  restau- 
rants and  other  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  followed  the  Court's  lead. 
Thus,  President  Eisenhower  sent  Federal 
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troops  Into  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  In  1957  to 
enforce  admission  of  Negroes  to  Central 
High  School,  and  Congress  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  places  of  public  accom- 
modation. Also.  Earl  Warren's  clear  ob- 
servation that  separate  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal  was  sadly  echoed  in 
the  Kemer  Commission  Report  on  the 
direction  that  our  society  is  moving  In. 

In  a  second  landmark  decision,  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  the  Court  moved  to 
right  the  electoral  balance  between  the 
overrepresented  farmer  and  the  under- 
represented  city  dweller.  Writing  the 
majority  opinion,  Warren  laid  down  the 
guiding  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  cities  or  economic  Interests. 
•  •  •  ■  • 

The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  Is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrlculons  on  that 
might  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
goveYnment.  And  the  right  of  suffrage  can 
be  denied  by  a  debasement  of  dilution  of  the 
weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  Just  as  effectively 
as  by  wholly  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
of  the  franchise. 

This  decision  represented  one  more 
giant  stride  to  make  America  live  by  Its 
own  promise,  to  make  the  system  work 
on  its  own  terms. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  procedure — 
one  of  the  major  determinants  of  a  "civ- 
ilized" society — the  Court  moved  to  as- 
sure all  criminal  suspects  equal  rights. 
Thus,  In  Miranda  against  State  of  Ari- 
zona, Warren  wrote : 

The  current  practice  of  incommunicado 
interrogation  Is  at  odds  with  one  of  our  na- 
tion's most  cherished  principles — that  the  In- 
dividual may  not  be  compelled  to  incrimi- 
nate himself.  Unless  adequate  protective  de- 
vices are  employed  to  dispel  the  compulsion 
inherent  in  custodial  surroundings,  no 
statement  obtained  from  the  defendant  can 
truly  be  the  product  of  his  free  choice. 
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the  Warren  court  on  our  society  was  well 
stated  by  former  Associate  Justice  Tom 
Clark: 


If  a  civilization  is  ranked  according  to  Its 
system  of  Justice,  I  submit  that  ours  is  the 
most    enlightened    civilization    in    history. 
Moreover,   the   flfteen-year   period   covering 
Chief   Justice   Warren's   tenure   has   added 
more  stature  to  our  Judicial  system  than  any 
era   in   our  history:   Beyond   question,    the 
rights  of  man  have  been  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended  further   and   given   more   constitu- 
tional protection  than  ever  before.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Chief  Justice  brought 
this  about  slnglebandedly.  He  wotild  be  the 
first  to  say  that  It  was  the  Court  that  ac- 
complished it.  But  as  one  who  was  on  the 
Court,  I  add  that  it  might  well  have  never 
been  done  without  him.  As  I  have  noted,  he 
is  a  man  of  action.  By  this,  means  that  he 
never  dodged  any  of  the  Issues  nor  hid  be- 
hind any  of  the  technicalities  that  afford 
avoidance  and  delay.  He  met  the  question 
head-on,  considered  all  of  its  ramifications 
and  came  up  with  his  own  honest  and  sin- 
cere answer.  He  was  an  Indefatigable  work- 
er in  the  vineyard— an  equal  among  equals— 
but  always  responding  to  the  duties  of  Chief 
Justice  with  humility,  friendliness  and  In- 
tegrity that  was  his  hallmark.  He  was  an 
example   that    not   only   endeared    him    to 
each  of  us  but  stimulated  greater  achieve- 
ment m  all  of  us. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  Congress 
honor  this  man  today,  for  he  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  our  finest  legislation 
John  Stuart  Mill  once  said: 

The  worth  of  a  state,  in  the  long  run.  Is 
the  worth  of  the  individuals  composing  it 
...  a  state  which  dwarfs  its  men,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  docile  Instruments  in 
its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes— wlU 
find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can 
really  be  accomplished. 


Thus,  the  Court  placed  strict  limitations 
on  the  admissibility  of  confessions.  Dur- 
ing Earl  Warren's  tenure,  it  also  banned 
evidence  obtanled  by  illegal  search  and 
selziire,  placed  strict  limitations  on  the 
use  of  lineup  identifications,  and  moved 
to  guarantee  both  rich  and  poor  the  right 
to  counsel  at  all  relevent  stages  of  the 
criminal  procedure.  In  essence,  the  Court 
moved  to  make  it  clear  that  the  police,  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  are  not 
above  It. 

Our  forefathers  conceded  this  Na- 
tion as  an  escape  from  tyranny  and  Its 
foimders  devised  its  basic  charter  as  a 
protection  to  the  unalienable  rights  of 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated,  the  black  and  the 
white.  And  in  that  instrument  they 
created  the  Court  as  every  man's  pro- 
tector of  those  national  privileges.  The 
cases  that  I  have  mentioned,  therefore, 
have  a  imiversal  bearing  and  Impact. 
While  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  perhaps  acted  merely  to  con- 
tain ferment,  the  Warren  court  moved 
to  strengthen  the  great  Instruments  of 
power  in  a  democratic  society— the  right 
to  vote,  the  right  to  be  tried  fairly,  the 
right  to  equal  opportunity,  and  the  right 
to  voice  one's  opinions  freely.  Thus  the 
Court  was  fair  and  true  to  the  promise 
of  the  Constitution. 
The  Impact  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 


The  worth  of  the  United  States— in 
the  long  run— and  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it  will  be  greater 
lor  Earl  Warren  having  been  their  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  distinct  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
with  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Government 
designated  by  the  then  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  at  the  independence  day  cere- 
monies of  the  Republic  of  Barbados  some 
years  ago.  During  that  time,  my  wife  and 
I  had  occasion  to  spend  several  days 
with  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  charming 
wife.  I  found  him  to  be  an  extremely 
forthright  individual,  quite  friendly  and 
warm — a  very  decent  human  being 

In  the  years  he  served  on  the  highest 
Court  of  the  land.  Mr.  Warren  has 
weighed  many  decisions  with  the  utmost 
mterest  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Court.  Chief  Justice  Warren  launched 
ms  historical  Supreme  Court  career  with 
the  landmark  decision  of  1954 — Brown 
against  Board  of  Education.  He  has  pro- 
tected the  individual's  rights  by  the  sev- 
eral decisions  which  reaffirm  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

As  a  result  of  these  controversial 
opmions  handed  down  on  such  issues  as 
racial  integration,  rights  of  suspected 
criminals,  subversives,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  States.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
made  the  pursuance  of  greater  justice 
and  the  guarantee  of  personal  freedom 
the  keystone  of  his  tenure. 

In  setting  this  tone,  he  has  made  It 
clear  that  the  Court  cannot  permit 
flagrant  violations  of  constitutional  lib- 
erties in  view  of  the  dire  consequences 


which  they  are  almost  certain  to  bring 
about. 

We  cannot  necessarily  measure  a 
man's  deeds  and  whether  they  are  of  far- 
reaching  e£Fect  with  the  time  he  serves 
his  country.  However,  in  the  case  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  we  do  not 
have  to  differentiate.  His  deeds  are  com- 
mensurate with  his  service.  To  most 
men.  15  years  would  be  a  short  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  much.  Mr.  Warren 
in  this  brief  period,  was  able  to  influ- 
ence the  history  of  the  United  States  for 
the  next  100  years. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  his  name  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  greats  in  the  class  of  Marshall 
Holmes,  Brandels,  and  Cardoza. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
saluting  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  public 
life. 

During  his  16-year  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice.  Earl  Warren  was  a  prime  mover 
in  Court  decisions  that  have  played  a 
fundamental  role  in  our  constitutional 
history. 

Just  2  months  after  the  former  Cali- 
fornia Grovemor  assumed  his  post  at  the 
head  of  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal, 
he  read  the  famous  decision  reversing 
the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  of 
school  segregation,  a  decision  that  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  today's  social 
revolution  in  America. 

Since  1954,  the  Warren  court  has 
handed  down  many  other  landmark  de- 
cisions, such  as  that  on  reapportionment 
which  have  sought  to  safeguard  indi- 
vidual and  minority  rights. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  has  been  a  lead- 
er of  those  who  sought  to  exorcise  the 
poisons  of  hatred  and  prejudice  in  our 
Nation.  The  work  of  the  Court  under 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  promoting  ra- 
cial justice  may  well  have  been  its  great- 
est achievement. 

Earl  Warren  has  been  in  the  public 
service  for  30  years.  All  Americans  can 
be  proud  of  his  record.  While  he  has  left 
the  bench,  his  accomplishments  remain 
with  us.  We  know  that  in  years  hence 
we  shall  continue  to  have  access  to  his 
wise  counsel  and  judgment. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare,  Indeed,  when  a  nation  recognized 
the  greatness  of  a  man  who  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  Earl  Warren.  14th 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is 
such  a  man.  For  15  years,  he  has  led  the 
highest  court  of  the  land  with  integrity. 
During  an  era  of  intense  and  threaten- 
ing social  conflict,  he  has  set  the  calm 
tone  necessary  for  the  important  work  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  judge  and  a  lawyer.  Earl  Warren 
has  set  a  fine  example,  for  the  other  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  for  judges  and  law- 
yers all  over  our  land,  and  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  who  lack  for 
heroes. 

We  recognize  the  devotion  and  hard 
work  that  Earl  Warren  has  put  into  his 
office,  as  well  as  the  results  of  that  dedi- 
cation. Chief  Justice  Warren  has  been  a 
champion  of  humanitarian  law:  Believ- 
ing that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  he  has  led  the  Court  in  making 
decisions  that  have  improved  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 
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On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  others  raised  in  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  servant  of  himianity.  I  be- 
lieve that  time  will  demonstrate  how  very 
imique  and  progressive  was  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  leadership  of  Earl 
Warren. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  Warren 
not  only  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States— but  he  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  justice  heretofore  not  realized 
by  black  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Some 
men  see  only  law — other  men's  vision  in- 
cludes people  as  they  relate  to  the  law. 
Earl  Warren  saw  people  suppressed  by 
the  law  as  applied  and  said,  "It  is  not 
right." 

There  is  no  means  by  which  we  can  pay 
due  tribute  to  this  man.  In  our  own 
time — ^we  simply  caimot  do  it.  It  will  take 
more  words,  more  effort,  more  concern, 
and  more  understanding  than  we  can 
produce  in  the  century  which  remains. 
Due  tribute  will  be  made,  however,  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
this  man.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  wiU 
stand  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a  land- 
mark to  this  Nation  of  law  and  to  the 
institution  which  serves  as  the  third 
branch  of  our  Government. 

"Inflexibility  of  institutions."  they  will 
say.  "need  not  be  the  rule,"  and  then 
they  will  cite  Earl  Warren's  court.  "Re- 
sponsiveness to  the  people  and  to  the 
times  is  possible,"  they  will  say,  and 
then,  they  will  cite  Earl  Warren.  "For 
200  years,  minorities  were  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  law — and  then,  there 
was  Earl  Warren's  court — when  black 
men  started  an  ascent  toward  equality 
in  the  United  States."  And  they  will  say, 
"With  this  court,  all  Americans  shared 
in  the  realization  of  true  citizenship, 
when  equal  rights  and  protections  of  the 
law  were  set  down." 

The  texts  will  go  on  and  they  will  elab- 
orate on  the  character  and  the  sensitivity 
of  Earl  Warren  who  stood  nobly  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
read  the  climate  of  the  country.  Cases 
such  as  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Gideon  against  Wainright,  and 
B£iker  against  Carr — ^will  be  noted  in 
history  books  as  well  as  in  law  books.  And 
there  may  even  be  one  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  this  Court  not  only  endured 
but  plunged  on  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and 
harsh  criticism  inflicted  upon  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  men  who  served  with 
him. 

Personally.  I  must  tell  Justice  Warren 
what  he  has  meant  to  me  and  to  the  peo- 
ple I  represent. 

Prior  to  your  court.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren, my  family  and  I  had  to  travel  from 
St.  Louis  to  California  in  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  find  overnight 
accommodations.  We  sought  out  the  cor- 
rect labels  and  signs  in  order  that  we 
might  find  restrooms.  drinking  fountains 
and  sometimes,  even  the  right  gasoline 
station. 

Prior  to  your  court — Justice  Warren, 
black  men  stood  in  stark  fear  of  arrest — 
because  color  stood  as  the  only  judge  and 
jury — and  physical  injury  or  intimidation 
was  inflicted  with  total  disregard  for 
citizenship  or  manhood 
Prior  to  your  court,  Justice  Warren, 
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we  sought  to  educate  our  children  in  un- 
derfinanced and  undermarmed  schools. 
Sometimes,  we  sent  them  miles  from 
home — on  past  the  new  schools — to  the 
old  facility  which  served  black  children. 

Prior  to  your  court.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren, there  were  many  who  felt  black 
people  would  never  be  admitted  to  this 
society.  When  we  were  struck  by  the 
hopelessness  of  racism,  you  gave  us  hope. 
When  black  ghettos  were  ready  to  ex- 
plode, you  helped  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
To  those  who  insist  you  made  law — I 
say  no— you  only  gave  it  the  meaning  it 
was  intended  to  have.  You  did  not  write 
any  new  paragraphs  into  the  existing 
Constitution,  you  merely  erased  the  heavy 
marks  which  hid  ttie  words  which  were 
always  there.  There  was  no  juggling  of 
the  written  word — merely  an  effort  to  put 
the  puzzle  back  together.  For  when  you 
assumed   your   office,  you   found   your 
charge  torn  in  a  million  pieces  and  scat- 
tered across  the  48  States.  That  was  1953, 
when  men  had  assumed  precedence  over 
the  law  by  taking  from  it  only  what 
served  their  immediate  and  prejudiced 
purposes. 

To  those  who  say  you  shaped  the  law — 
I  say  yes,  thank  God— he  breathed  life 
back  into  the  law  when  he  f  oimd  it  on  the 
brink  of  death. 

It  will  be  known  that  Justice  Warren 
survived  attacks  because  they  held  no 
meaning  for  Americans.  Meaning  is  in 
truth  and  truth  may  now  be  fovind  in  the 
laws  which  passed  in  review  before  him. 
Truth — that  is  what  Americans  have 
learned  to  demand — but  when  truth  Is 
given,  some  Americans  yearn  for  a  re- 
turn to  lies.  To  abide  the  truth  when  it 
casts  doubt  upon  personal  bias  or  value — 
is  not  always  a  simple  matter.  But  to 
provide  the  truth  as  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  has  done  through  his  courageous 
leadership  of  the  Supreme  Court — stands 
at  the  height  of  difficult  honesty.  The  fact 
that  he  stood  for  it  when  simpler  paths 
courted  his  attention— speaks  for  the 
greatness  of  this  man. 

I  conmiend  Earl  Warren,  I  honor  Earl 
Warren,  and  I  say— thank  you.  May  the 
influence  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  donocratic  form  of  government  serve 
to  inspire  and  to  encourage  those  who 
aspire  to  serve  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in 
judicial  history.  Earl  Warren  has  re- 
tired as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Two  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said 


I  believe  that  the  strength  of  our  system 
m  this  country  depends  on  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  Into  all  our  institutions. 


Acting  on  this  conviction.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  has  graciously  stepped  down 
from  his  position  of  responsibility  and 
power  leaving  the  way  open  for  new 
leadership  on  the  highest  court  in  the 
land. 

Exaggerated  praise  and  criticism  alike 
have  accompanied  many  decisions  made 
by  the  Warren  coiu:t.  Many  unwar- 
ranted attacks  have  been  made  upon  the 
Chief  Justice  himself. 

Earl  Warren  did  not  shrink  from  even 
the  most  severe  critics.  Rather,  he  gave 
the  Court  his  loyalty  and  full  support 


with  integrity  and  quiet  dignity  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  office  he  held.  And 
he  performed  his  duties  with  a  consist- 
ent view  to  the  maintenance  of  human 
rights  and  "equal  justice  under  the  law" 
for  all  Americans. 

Throughout  his  long  career  of  public 
service  Earl  Warren  has  fairly  served 
those  he  represents.  Recognized  for  in- 
dependent leadership  in  California,  he 
received  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
from  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties. 

History  will  determine  the  greatness 
of  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice.  History 
will  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  War- 
ren court  and  the  measure  of  its  impact 
on  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

Earl  Warren  has  served  his  country 
well  for  many  years.  I  join  those  who 
now  rise  to  praise  him.  And  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement  from  a  distin- 
guished career  which  cannot  be  easily 
emulated. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
I  have  known  Earl  Warren  throughout 
most  of  my  adult  life.  I  was  barely  out 
of  college  when  he  began  acquiring  fame 
as  our  racket-busting  State  attorney  gen- 
eral in  California.  And  later,  Mr.  War- 
ren was  such  a  success  as  Governor  that 
it  seemed  we  had  never  had  another 
one — he  was  and  still  is  the  only  person 
ever  to  win  election  three  times  to  our 
State's  highest  office. 

But  it  was  after  he  moved  to  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment,  as  Chief  Justice,  that 
he  really  began  to  place  his  mark  on 
history. 

In  civil  rights,  criminal  law,  and  voting 
rights,  the  Warren  court  has  blazed  new 
paths  through  what  I  firmly  believe  has 
been  an  enlightened  interpretation  of  our 
Constitution. 

Justice  Warren  and  his  court  have  been 
under  heavy  attack,  and  at  times  I  have 
quarreled  with  some  of  the  High  Court's 
decisions. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  Court,  over 
the  past  16  years,  has  been  consistent  in 
a  way  that  refiects  the  highest  kind  of 
credit  on  Justice  Warren  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

If  we  examine  the  great  decisions  in 
which  Mr.  Warren  has  played  such  a  vital 
part,  we  find  that  virtually  all  of  them 
were  intended  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  individual  when  confronted  with  the 
massive  power  of  the  state.  Although 
some  of  the  rulings  have  been  highly 
controversial,  I  think  we  can  all  appre- 
ciate them  a  little  better  if  we  contem- 
plate the  alternatives. 

I  suspect  that  the  very  controversy 
which  has  attended  so  much  o*  Mr.  War- 
ren's work  on  the  High  Court  attests  to 
his  effectiveness.  Could  the  Nationpos- 
sibly  have  been  as  well  served  if  Earl 
Warren  and  his  colleagues  had  been  con- 
tent with  a  bland,  passive  role:  stayed 
out  of  the  limelight,  and  permitted  in- 
justice to  go  imanswered  by  our  final 
court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
mark  the  end  of  the  Warren  court,  it  is 
with  deep  respect  that  we  express  our 
gratitude  to  Earl  Warren  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  American  Gov- 
ernment. During  fiis  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Warren  led  the  Court  in 
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bringing  compassion  and  purpose  to  our 
legal  system.  At  a  time  when  the  Nation 
needed  strong  guidance.  Earl  Warren 
had  the  courage  to  give  modem  mean- 
ing to  the  concept  of  "a  living  Consti- 
tution." 

His  record  is  replete  with  achieve- 
ments In  many  areas  of  the  law.  The 
diversity  of  his  Court's  work  reflects  both 
the  breadth  of  Mr.  Warren's  scholar- 
ship and  his  brilliance  as  a  student  of 
the  law,  and  the  vitality  of  his  leadership 
as  Chief  of  the  American  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

As  the  Impact  of  Mr.  Warren's  work 
expands  over  the  years,  it  shall  be  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  to  real- 
ize the  full  scope  of  the  Court's  prece- 
dents. But  if  there  is  to  be  one  thought 
in  oiu-  minds  today  when  we  review  the 
decisions  of  the  Warren  court,  it  is  that 
during  these  past  14  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  given  even  deeper  meaning 
to  its  fundamental  principle  of  "Equal 
justice  under  law." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
best  wishes  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
on  his  retirement.  With  the  close  of  the 
Court's  present  session,  he  leaves  that 
august  body  after  16  years  of  service  un- 
der four  presidents. 

Earl  Warren  was  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic official  in  California,  serving  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  San  Francisco,  attorney 
general  of  the  State  for  4  years  and  three 
terms  as  Governor  of  California — 1943 
to  1953.  As  a  Calif omian  he  has  not  only 
served  his  State  well,  but  he  has  brought 
additional  honor  to  all  Callfomians  in 
his  16  years  of  service  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
I  salute  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  public 
servants  of  our  time. 

This  is  also  a  momentous  occasion  for 
the  country,  for  with  the  end  of  the 
Warren  court,  we  close  an  important 
chapter  of  social  progress.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Warren's  retirement  does 
not  mean  an  end  to  the  great  period  of 
progress  which  began  imder  his  direction 
at  the  Court.  To  turn  back  the  clock  in 
the  many  areas  of  recent  decisions  would 
be  a  tragedy  for  the  Nation ;  to  refine  and 
strengthen   these   decisions  by  further 
precedents  would  do  much  to  insure  the 
continued  progress  we  have  now  begun 
In  the  area  of  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Though  many  of  its  deci- 
sions have  been  controversial,  the  cases 
brought  before  the  Court  were  indicative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Nation,  as  the  Issues 
of  human  rights  moved  to  the  forefront 
of  public  concern. 

Earl  Warren  has  been  the  embodiment 
of  that  spirit.  Calling  himself  a  friend 
of  social  progress,  he  has  stated: 


pending  before  it.  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  Seven  months  later,  a 
unanimous  ruling  was  read  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  stating  that  racial  seg- 
regation in  public  schools  was  imcon- 
stitutlonal.  In  it,  he  stated: 

We  conclude  that  In  the  field  or  public 
education,  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place.  Separate  educational  fa- 
clUUes  are  Inherently  unequal. 

This  action  set  the  stage  for  future 
decisions  championing  civil  liberties  It 
was  also  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  the 
Court,  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  Nation 
Further  civU  rights  reform  included  con- 
sistent rulings  against  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination.  A  1968  ruling  banning 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing  was  based  on  an  1866  law  These 
decisions  have  no  doubt  provided  impetus 
to  minority  groups  in  their  struggle  for 
equahty— a  struggle  which  must  con- 
tinue. I  am  hopeful  that  these  decisions 
will  not  be  reversed,  sending  us  into  a 
regressive  period  of  judicial  and  national 
history. 

The  Supreme  Court  which  Earl  War- 
ren jomed  in  1953  consisted  of  men  with 
widely  varying  philosophies.  The  change 
of  the  Court  to  a  cohesive  body  has  been 
gradual,  due  to  the  types  of  cases  brought 
before  it,  the  succession  of  Justices,  and 
the  direction  of  the  man  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute  today.  Often  faced  with  eloquent 
presentations  by  both  sides,  his  guidance 
has  been  a  catalyst  to  the  Court  to  meet 
on  common  ground  and  resolve  their 
differences. 

Another  issue  of  magnitude  confronted 
by  the  Court  was  the  need  for  reap- 
portionment in  both  State  legislatures 
and  congressional  districts. 

While  opposition  to  malapportionment 
had  been  growing  in  most  of  the  States 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  take  action  on  Individual 
complaints.  Precedents  were  against  ju- 
dicial intervention  and  the  entire  mat- 
ter was  thought  to  be  politically  volatUe 
Moreover,  few  of  the  States  took  action 
to  correct  severe  inequalities  in  represen- 
tation. Fear  was  expressed  that  our  dem- 
ocratic government  was  in  danger. 

In  1962,  the  Warren  Court  heard  its 
first  case  dealing  with  apportionment 
and  legislative  districting  in  Baker 
against  Carr.  The  6  to  2  decision  directed 
a  Federal  court  to  hear  a  challenge  to 
Tennessee's  State  Legislature,  where  no 
reapportionment  had  been  made  since 
1901.  This  ruling  opened  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial doors  to  future  reapportionment 
cases. 

The  Court's  first  ruling  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  theory  came  in  1963  In 
which  they  stated: 
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In  government,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of 
life,  it  Is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  steps 
that  determine  progress  as  it  is  the  direc- 
tions In  which  the  steps  are  taken. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  Chief  Justice  Warrens  di- 
rection, has  rendered  exemplary  decisions 
in  the  field  of  Individual  rights. 

The  era  of  the  Warren  court  began  in 
1953.  with  his  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Fred  Vinson.  At  the  time,  the 
Court  was  sharply  divided  on  a  case 


Once  the  geographical  unit  for  which  a 
representative  Is  to  be  chosen  Is  designated 
all  who  participate  In  the  election  are  to 
have  an  equal  vote— whatever  their  race 
whatever  their  sex,  whatever  their  occupa- 
tion, whatever  their  Income,  and  wherever 
their  home  may  be  In  the  geographical  unit. 
This  is  required  by  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

This  case  dealt  with  a  county  unit 
system  of  primary  elections  for  state- 
wide offices,  which  was  specifically 
designed  to  give  more  weight  to  rural 
areas  in  the  electoral  process.  In  1964 


the  same  principle  was  applied  to  con- 
gresslonal  districts  and,  the  same  year 
the  State  legislatures  of  15  States  were 
found   to   be   unconstitutional   by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  record  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  Chief  Justice  Eari  Warren's 
direction,  and  will  judge  accordingly  j 
have  no  doubt  that  this  era  will  be  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  Court's  greatest 
taking  its  place  with  the  Marshall  era  of 
1801-35.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Supreme   Court   is   the   conscience   of 
our  Nation,  and  Eari  Warren  has  em- 
bodied that  conscience  and  spirit    We 
have  shared  with  him  an  important  era 
of  growth  in  our  national  life  and  a 
broadening  of  the  concept  of  liberty  for 
all  men.  I  want  to  wish  him  good  health 
and  commend  him  for  the  distinguished 
service  he  has  given  to  the  Nation  as  its 
Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  end  of  the  Warren  court  and 
many  have  said  that  a  unique  period  of 
Amencan  life  and  history  has  ended  as 
well. 

I  would  doubt  that  assessment.  To  me 
the  Warren  court  has  indeed  held  its  last 
session,  but  the  Warren  epoch,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  In  which  striking 
events  will  take  place  is  here  because  of 
the  Warren  court  and  because  of  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

I  say  this  marks  a  beginning,  because 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren,  relating  to  the  equality  and  rights 
of  mmorities;  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  the  rights  of  the  voter  to  fair  repre- 
sentation all  have  had  a  profound  Impact 
on  the  American  social  structure,  not 
only  today,  but  will  have  such  an  effect 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Judge  Walter  Schaefer  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  recently  commented  on 
the  effects  of  Justice  Warren's  court  on 
American  Ufe. 
Judge  Schaefer  said: 
The  Court  Is  taking  our  Ideals  down  from 
the  walls  where  we  have  kept  them  Inscribed 
to  be  pointed  at  with  pride  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  and  is  now  putting  flesh  and  blood 
on  them.  Coming  face-to-face  with  our  ideals 
and  looking  them  in  the  teeth  is  not  always 
a  comfortable  process,  nor  is  it  always  a"n 
easy  one. 

Judge  Schaefer's  assessment  is  most 
correct.  Thie  Warren  court  and  the  Chief 
Justice  have  been  the  targets  of  criti- 
cism by  those  who  felt  the  discomfort  of 
facing  our  exalted  ideals  face  to  face 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  discomfort  was 
long  overdue. 

This  entire  Nation  now  faces  a  period 
of  discomfort  and  reassessment.  A  period 
of  change  largely  resultant  of  the  great 
decisions  of  a  great  Court. 

We  now  enter  the  Warren  epoch— an 
age  of  facing  up  to  our  Ideals— and  no 
one  can  forget  the  great  man  who 
launched  that  period  in  our  history. 

We  have  had  a  Court  of  truth  and 
honor.  Now  we  must  Uve  up  to  that  Court 
and  pursue  the  Ideals  that  are  renewed 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  given  them  by 
the  Court.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  Brown 
against    Board    of    Education,    Baker 
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against    Carr,    imd    Miranda    against 
Arizona. 

We  are  a  fortunate  Nation  indeed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  had  such  a  Court 
and  such  a  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  Join  today  in  a  tribute  to 
the  retiring  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren. 

Just  as  in  a  sense  the  history  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  contained 
in  the  history  of  its  Speakers,  so  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  may 
be  read  in  the  judicial  positions  of  its 
Chief  Justices,  beginning  with  that  of 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Congress  has  not  been 
consistent  in  respect  to  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  Supreme  Court  during  the  180 
years  of  this  Republic.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  secured  a  firm  posi- 
tion of  respect — and  perhaps  even  dis- 
tant affection — in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans.  Indeed,  I  would  advance  the 
judgment  that  in  recent  years  the  Su- 
preme Court,  during  the   16  years  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  administration, 
has  served  the  country  well.  In  three 
vital  respects,  it  has  rescued  the  Con- 
gress from  its  follies  and  from  its  dere- 
lictions. It  has  struck   down   enforced 
legal  segregation  in  the  public  schools; 
it  has  forced  a  neglected  redistricting  of 
both  congressional  and  State  legislative 
districts;    and,    third,    it    has    insisted 
that  all  Americans,  whether  indigent  or 
affluent,  colored  or  white,  mentally  de- 
ranged or  genius,  should  have  the  same 
constitutional  guarantees.  I  suggest  that 
the  stature  of  the  Congress  would  be  far 
improved  than  at  present  if  it  had  in 
fact  not  left  the  affirmation  of  so  many 
of  the  rights  of  all  Americans  to  the  re- 
sponsibility   of    the    Supreme    Court. 
Learned  lawyers  may  dispute  in  learned 
language  in  learned  law  school  journals 
aspects  of  the  Warren  court — such  as  its 
"liberal"  and  its  "conservative"  leanings. 
However.    I   believe   the    record    under 
Chief  Justice  Warren  is  already  written, 
bold  and  wise.  Its  influence  as  watchman 
of  our  guarantees  has  generally  been 
an  affirmative  and  constructive  one.  As 
Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren  represents, 
in  the  words  of  a  former  law  clerk,  "the 
consensus  of   decent  opinion."   A  fre- 
quent question  he  asked  prosecutors  who 
appeared    before    the    Supreme    Court 
was:  "Yes,  but  were  you  fair?"  How  de- 
cent that  is. 

In  support  of  my  characterization,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  close  these  remarks  with 
four  direct  quotations  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— three  of  these  from  Court  decisions 
for  which  Earl  Warren  wrote  the  major- 
ity decisions. 

First.  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion—1954,  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion: 

To  sepEu-ate  (Negro  pupils)  from  others  of 
similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  because 
of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
.  .  .  that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds 
In  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone  .  .  .  We 
conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion the  doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal'  has 
no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities  are 
Inherently  unequal. 


Second.  Reynolds  against  Sims — 1964, 
one-man-one-vote  reapportionment: 

The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate  of 
one's  choice  Is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic 
society,  and  any  restrictions  on  that  right 
strike  at  the  heart  of  representative  govern- 
ment. And  the  right  of  suffrage  can  be  denied 
by  a  debasement  or  dilution  of  the  weight  of 
a  citizen's  vote  Just  as  effectively  as  by  wholly 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Third.  Miranda  against  State  of  Ari- 
zona— 1966,  police  questioning  stand- 
ards: 

The  current  practice  of  Incommunicado 
interrogation  is  at  odds  with  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  cherished  principles — that  the 
individual  may  not  be  compelled  to  incrimi- 
nate himself.  Unless  adequate  protection  de- 
vices are  employed  to  dispel  the  compulsion 
inherent  In  custodial  surroundings,  no  state- 
ment obtained  from  the  defendant  can  truly 
be  the  product  of  his  free  choice. 

Fourth.  Address  as  Governor  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture: 

The  heart  of  any  constitution  consists  of 
Us  bills  of  rights,  those  provisions  that  se- 
cure to  the  people  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  lawful  assembly, 
and  the  right  to  uniform  application  of  the 
laws  and  to  due  process. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  at  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  official  homage  to  Earl 
Warren  as  he  retires  from  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  United  States.  The  16 
years  of  his  leadership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  remarkable  years;  years 
of  economic  growth  and  scientific  prog- 
ress without  parallel;  but  also  years  of 
turmoil  and  trouble;  years  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  come  to  grips  with 
thorny  and  difficult  problems  basic  to 
our  very  democratic  beliefs  and  ideals. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  perform- 
ance oi  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
the  Supreme  Court  during  these  years. 
I  would  like  to  stress  the  Court  opinions 
which  opened  the  doors  to  citizens  hith- 
erto excluded  from  the  basic  amenities 
and  opportunities  of  our  American 
society. 

THE  DOORS  TO  PUBLIC  FACIilTHS  AND  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Earl  Warren  and  his  Court  are  per- 
haps best  known  for  opening  tiie  public 
schoolhouse  door  to  all.  without  regard 
to  color  or  race.  In  1954.  he  wrote  for  the 
Supreme  Com-t  that  the  States  could  no 
longer  send  white  children  to  one  school 
and  Negro  children  to  a  different  one, 
because  "separate  education"  was  in- 
herently imequal  and  because  State  re- 
quired segregation  stamps  the  badge  of 
inferiority  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
young  Negro  schoolchildren  to  a  degree 
which  can  never  later  be  undone. 

In  logical  progression  Earl  Warren 
and  his  Court  ruled  that  the  States  and 
municipalities  can  no  longer  bar  Negro 
citizens  from  parks,  playgrounds,  golf 
courses,  or  make  them  ride  on  the  back 
of  the  city  bus.  This  discrimination  vio- 
lated the  14th  amendment  guarantee  of 
the  "equal  protection"  of  the  laws. 

When  Congress  made  it  unlawful  for 
private  proprietors  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
constitutional  authority  to  prevent  the 


Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel,  and  OUle's  Bar- 
beque  in  Birmingham — and  all  other 
hotels  and  restaurants  licensed  to  serve 
the  public — from  operating  on  a  "whites 
only"  basis. 

In  these  and  other  decisions  Involving 
Invidious  racial  discrimination,  the  Earl 
Warren  Court  refused  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  pre-Civll  War  period  and 
Instead  made  every  effort  to  eliminate 
from  present  society  the  vestiges  of 
servitude  and  slavery  from  that  unhappy 
period  of  history. 

THE   DOORS   TO    POLITICAL   PROCESSES    AND 
PEACEFTTL    CHANGE 

The  Warren  court  opened  wide  the 
doors  to  political  processes  and  peaceful 
change. 

It  opened  the  newspaper  columns  to 
those  who  wished  to  run  an  "Institutional 
advertisement"  soliciting  funds  or  polit- 
ical support;  by  holding  that  the  news- 
papers oould  not  be  sued  because  of  error 
in  small  detail  unless  the  newspaper  ^ 
published  the  libelous  material  with 
knowledge  of  the  error  and  actual  malice 
or  intent  to  defame.  The  Court  theorized 
that  In  our  society  debate  on  public  issues 
should  be  "robust  and  wide  open." 

For  those  who  lacked  the  financial  re- 
sources to  buy  advertising  space  In  news- 
papers, the  Warren  court  opened  the 
streets  as  a  place  for  the  dissemination 
of  views.  Apart  from  uniform  regula- 
tions regarding  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  parades,  the  city  officials  could 
no  longer  deny  a  permit  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  White  Citizens  League,  or  any 
other  group  merely  because  the  city  au- 
thorities disapproved  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  marchers.  The  theory 
here,  of  course,  is  that  all  points  of  view 
are  entitled  to  be  presented  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas. 

The  Warren  court  extended  the  right 
of  peaceful  protest  from  the  street  into 
the  public  library.  It  held  that  Louisiana 
could  not  punish  those  engaged  in  a 
peaceful  "stand  in"  under  the  State  tres- 
pass law.  because  their  peaceful  "silent, 
reproachful  presence"  was  a  protected 
form  of  protesting  their  exclusion — be- 
cause of  race — from  the  public  facility. 
The  Court  reached  a  contrary  result 
when  the  protest  against  segregation— 
on  this  occasion,  on  the  driveway  and 
lawn  of  a  dty  jail — Interfered  with  the 
operations  of  the  municipal  fswiility. 

Peaceful  protest.  If  meaningful,  leads 
to  political  action,  and  the  Warren  court 
opened  the  ballot  booths  to  hitherto  ex- 
cluded groups.  It  struck  down  the  so- 
called  "literacy"  barriers,  education 
tests — "traps"  in  reality — when  ad- 
ministered in  a  fashion  to  exclude  most 
blacks  even  Ph.  D.  graduates  hired  by 
the  State  to  teach  at  the  Negro  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  It  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  entirely  eliminate 
any  educational  qualification  for  voting 
in  those  situations  where  the  States  first 
denied  Negroes  an  education,  and  then 
used  their  illiteracy  as  justification  for 
denying  them  the  right  to  vote. 

Most  importantly,  the  Warren  court 
established  the  principle  of  one-man, 
one-vote,  and  struck  down  the  gerry- 
mandered votiiig  districts  and  systems 
whereby  the  strength  of  a  citizen's  vote 
could  be  diluted  by  his  race,  his  place  of 
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residence,  or  other  invidious  classiflca 
Uon. 

The  Warren  court  opened  the  nomi- 
nating processes  by  which  political 
parties — in  this  instance,  the  "George 
Wallace"  Party— could  present  them- 
selves for  voter  approval.  It  struck  down 
stringent  and  impossible  to  realize  sig- 
nature and  petition  reqiiirements  which 
eliminated  in  fact,  if  not  in  tiieory,  all 
but  the  two  major  parties  from  the 
ballot. 

Finally,  the  Warren  court  made  the 
whole    preliminary    political    processes 
meaningful  with  its  decisions  that  those 
elected  to  State  or  Federal  legislative 
offlce-Jullan    Bond    in    Georgia,    and 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  Washington 
D.C.— could  not  be  denied  their  seats  if 
they  met  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  age,  citizenship,  and  residence.  Other- 
wise, the  whole  political  process  goes  for 
naught.  Why  bother  to  speak,  to  vote,  to 
run  candidates  for  office,  if  the  victorious 
candidate  can  be  denied  his  seat  because 
of  his  face,  or  because  his  political  views 
are  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  legis- 
lators. However,  the  Warren  court  did 
not  hold,  and  this  is  important,  that  the 
Congress  is  precluded  from  expelling  a 
Member  for  abuse  of  his  high  prerogative 
once  he  has  assumed  office. 
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TH«  DOORS  TO   KNOWLXBGK;    FHEK   INQUIBT   AND 
LIBEHTY  OF  CONSCIENCK 

The  Warren  court  freed  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  official  censorship;  and 
affirmed  a  constitutional  right  of  access 
to  the  media  of  communication. 

The  Warren  court  was  the  first  Su- 
preme Court  in  our  history  to  declare 
that  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  is 
a  form  of  communication  protected  by 
the  first  amendment:  and  it  struck  down 
State  and  local  laws  giving  a  government 
appomted  body  the  right  to  censor  out 
those  films  which  for  religious,  racial 
poUtical  or  sexual  reasons  were  thought 
unfit  for  public  viewing. 

The  Warren  court  also  gave  new  free- 
doms to  the  circulation  of  books  and 
periodicals.  The  Court  was  very  careful 
to  make  sure  that  obscenity  could  not  be 
purveyed  for  commercial  exploitation- 
but  It  refused  to  permit  the  censorship 
of  books  and  magazines  of  social  value 
merely  because  there  might  be  an  oc- 
casional passage  appealing  to  the  pru- 
rient interest. 

However,  the  Warren  court  recognized 
a  vanable  concept  of  obscenity— that  a 
movie  or  book  or  magazine  might  be  ob- 
scene in  the  hands  or  eyes  of  an  infant 
but  only  tedious  trash  in  the  hands  or 
eyes  of  an  adult.  Accordingly,  the  War- 
ren court  permitted  the  States  and 
mumcipalities  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards on  the  sale  of  books  or  on  theater 
admissions  when  children  are  con- 
cerned. But  under  no  conditions  may  a 
State  reduce  the  adult  reading  materials 
to  the  level  thought  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren. 

*v^^  Warren  courts  also  tussled  with 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  ruled 
that  the  Post  Office  had  no  constitutional 
authonty  to  compel  public  registration 
as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  what  the 
Post  Office  considers  to  be  foreign  Com- 
munist political  propaganda. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  of  free 


inquiry,  is  the  right  to  be  free  of  com- 
pelled   indoctrination.    The    right    of 
choice,  and  the  right  of  rejection,  are 
obvious  corollaries.  Therefore,  the  War- 
ren court  held  that  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education — or  Board  of  Regents  as  it 
is  called — had  no  power  to  write  a  prayer 
and  compel  its  daUy  recitation  by  school 
children.  This  is  the  kind  of  law  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  religion  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  first  amendment.  Sim- 
ilarly, neither  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania nor  Maryland  were  permitted  to 
require  the  reading  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  or  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  part  of  a  dally,  com- 
pelled devotional  exercise.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Bible  is  excluded  from  the 
classroom.  Par  from  it.  It  can  be  read, 
studied,  and  appreciated  in  any  context 
other  than  a  religious  or  devotional  ex- 
ercise. Nor  does  this  mean  that  the  state 
must  be  hostUe  to  reUglon.  The  Warren 
court  sustained  a  New  York  law  au- 
thorizing the  distribution  of  free  text- 
books of  a  nonsectarian  natiu-e  to  all 
students,  including  those  attending  pri- 
vate, denominational,  parochial  schools. 
The  Warren  court  protected  the  polit- 
ical scruples  of  persons  employed  in  in- 
dustries and  shops  where  the  majority  of 
employees  voted  for  union  representa- 
tion. The  Court  held  that  Congress  could 
validly  authorize  the  majority  union  and 
employer  to  enter  into  agreements  re- 
quiring aU  employees— union  members 
and  nonunion  employees  alike — to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  union  eco- 
nomic programs.  But  the  Court  called  a 
halt  when  the  unions  sought  agreements 
requiring  all  employees  to  contribute  to 
the  political  programs  of  the  unions 
Interference  with  the  pocketbook  is  per- 
missible, but  not  interference  with  the 
political  conscience. 

Finally,  the  Warren  court  came  to  the 
aid  of  those  with  conscientious  scruples 
against   war,   but  who   are   imable   to 
phrast  their  beliefs  in  a  way  which  meets 
traditional   tests  and  standards.  Since 
the  very  first  Continental  Congress,  this 
country    has    respected    and    protected 
those  with  religious  beliefs  against  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  any  form.  The  1948 
Universal  MUitary  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  continued  this  tradition  by  ex- 
cluding from  military  obligation  those 
who  are  opposed  to  war  by  reason  of 
"religious  training  and  belief."  The  War- 
ren court  held  that  this  religious  train- 
mg  and  belief  was  not  restricted  to  an 
orthodox  training  or  a  belief  in  the  tradi- 
tional anthropomorphic  deity;  but  also 
mcludes  the  broader  concept  of  "a  power 
or  being  or  faith  to  which  all  else  is 
subordinate  or  upon  which  all  else  is 
ultimately  dependent." 
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THE  DOOI13  TO   PROCEDTTRAL  DTJI  PROCESS  AND  A 
CIVIUZED   CRIMINAI.   PROCEOT7RE 

For  many  years  in  our  ooimtry  the 
well-to-do  have  known  and  enjoyed  a 
civilized  criminal  procedure.  The  Mafia 
and  other  organized  criminals,  also  were 
informed  of  their  rights  by  private  coun- 
sel, and  enjoyed  these  rights  to  the  hilt 
But  for  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  it  was 
a  different  story.  The  rich  tax-evader 
went  to  court  with  a  battery  of  lawyers. 
The  "mobster"  knew  of  his  right  to 
habeas    corpus."    But    the    indigent 


charged  with  crime  neither  knew  of  his 
rights  or.  If  so  informed,  had  the  finan 
clal  wherewithal  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. For  him,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  a 
hollow  mockery.  Worst  of  aU,  no  one 
seemed  to  care  about  his  plight— that  is 
to  say,  imtil  the  Warren  court  seized 
upon  the  issue. 

In  the  16  years  of  Earl  Warren's  Chief 
Justiceship,  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken 
long  strides  in  opoilng  the  doors  to  due 
process  to  the  indigent  charged  with 
crime. 

It  gave  him  aooees  to  a  court-^polnted 
lawyer,  paid  by  the  State,  to  defend  him 
against  the  criminal  charges  which  might 
result  in  serious  penalties— In  the  case 
of  Earl  Gideon,  an  elderly  indigent 
charged  with  the  felony  of  breaking  into 
a  Florida  pool  hall  with  the  intent  to 
rifle  the  loose  change  in  the  cigarette 
machine. 

It  gave  access  to  a  trial  by  jury:  to 
Negroes  in  Louisiana  charged  with  as- 
sault and  battery  with  a  maximum  po- 
tential penalty  of  3  years  imprisonment- 
to  businessmen  charged  with  contempt 
of  a  Federal  court  order  enforcing  a 
Government  agency's  mandate  to  cease 
and  desist  from  false  and  misleading 
business  practices;  to  everyone  every- 
where when  charged  with  something 
more  serious  than  a  "petty"  offense. 

It  gave  the  right  to  a  "speedy  trial"— 
in  the  case  of  Duke  zoology  Professor 
Klopfer,  charged  with  "trespass"  in  a 
segregated  North  Carolina  restaurant— 
when  the  prosecuting  authority  chose 
not  to  proceed  with  the  case,  nor  to  dis- 
miss it,  but  instead  to  leave  it  hanging 
over  the  professor's  head,  ready  to  faU 
at  the  whim  of  the  State  authorities. 

It  gave  the  right  to  confront  one's  ac- 
cusers, to  cross-examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses, to  subpena  friendly  witnesses 
for  the  defense— techniques  long  thought 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  truth, 
but  not  applied  in  some  State  courts 
until  the  issues  reached  the  Warren 
court. 

It  assured  the  right  of  privacy,  by  for- 
bidding the  Federal  Government  to  snoop 
with  the  electronic  bug  in  a  public  tele- 
phone booth;  and  by  forbidding  the 
Florida  authorities  to  tap  the  telephone 
lines  of  suspected  "bookmakers." 

Most  of  all,  it  insisted  that  the  in- 
digent and  uneducated  be  made  aware  of 
the  rights  long  known  and  enjoyed  by 
others— the  right  to  be  informed  that 
they  need  not  answer  any  police  ques- 
tions once  suspicion  of  crime  had  focused 
upon  them;  the  right  to  know  that  any- 
thing they  chose  to  say  could  be  used 
against  them;  the  right  to  enjoy  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel;  and  the  right  to 
know  that  counsel  would  be  appointed  at 
State  expense  to  assist  them  in  the  diffi- 
cult hours  closely  following  arrest. 

These  rights,  and  others,  have  been  en- 
shnned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  since  the 
founding  of  this  Nation;  but  It  was  not 
until  the  Earl  Warren  chief  justiceship 
that  the  Supreme  Court  made  them  a 
reaUty  in  the  poUce  stations  and  trial 
courts  throughout  our  land. 

The  former  President  Johnson  assessed 
Earl  Warren  as  "the  greatest  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  them  all." 
Prof.  William  M.  Beaney  of  Princeton 


University  recently  wrote  of  the  War- 
ren court: 

OeneratiODB  hence,  It  may  well  appear  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  the  Inatltutlon  that 
did  the  mo«t  to  help  the  nation  adjust  to 
the  needs  and  demands  of  a  free  society. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  verdict  of 
history,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bold,  ag- 
gressive strokes  by  the  Warren  court  on 
behalf  of  society's  outcasts  and  under- 
dogs represent  the  epitomy  of  fair  play 
to  which  all  Americans  ultimately  re- 
spond. 

The  famous  rulings  of  the  Warren 
court — school  desegregation,  school 
prayer;  one-man,  one- vote;  the  right  of 
criminal  defendants  not  to  be  isolated 
and  browbeaten  into  confusion — were  not 
without  risk  to  the  Court's  authority  and 
prestige.  But  Earl  Warren  did  not  seek 
easy  popularity  by  bowing  to  the  pres- 
sures of  conformity.  Instead,  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  he  made  the  Supreme 
Court  relevant  to  the  burning  issues  of 
our  time  with  decisions  and  opinions 
which  reflected  the  same  deep  passion 
for  the  liberal  and  egalitarian  values 
which  much  earlier  had  moved  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
countless  others  who  founded  and  kept 
our  Nation  one  and  indivisible. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  steps  down  from  the 
bench  of  our  highest  Court,  Americans 
turn  to  reflection.  The  focus  of  this  re- 
flection is  on  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  molding  of  our  society. 

Few  will  deny  that  these  are  times  of 
great  moments  for  the  United  States — 
external  stresses  and  internal  strains. 
For  the  last  15  years  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  at  the  center  of  these  internal 
strains.  And  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
been  at  the  center  of  that  Court. 

The  case  that  sparked  the  era  and  set 
its  tenor  was  the  unanimous  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
peka.  Justice  Warren's  opinion  can  be 
compared  to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress for  its  brevity  and  poignancy.  And 
like  Lincoln's  address,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered. The  Civil  War  and  the  Gettysburg 
address  gave  many  their  freedom.  Near- 
ly 100  years  later.  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  made  that  freedom  a 
right  to  many. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  the  Court  went  on  to  enforce 
the  criminal's  rights  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  which  were  merely  words 
on  paper  for  so  long. 

Additionally,  we  received  the  appor- 
tionment decision  which  guarantees  that 
each  citizen's  vote  will  carry  nearly  equal 
weight  and  effect  In  Congress. 

In  simi,  during  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  we  have  seen  a 
Supreme  Court  imdaimted  in  its  seeking 
of  justice,  at  a  time  when  other  organs 
of  our  society  were  not  up  to  the  task. 

For  his  leadership  and  courage^  we 
thank  Mr.  Warren. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  this  cen- 
tury, our  Chief  Justice  EJarl  Warren. 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  able  to  regard 
him  as  a  close  friend  as  well  as  a  leader. 
During  my  tenure  in  the  California  Leg- 


islature, he  was  Gtovemor  of  our  State. 
Actually,  I  took  office  the  same  day  he 
was  sworn  in,  and  I  am  convinced  he 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  Governors  of  California. 

History  will  also  regard  him  as  one 
of  our  great  Chief  Justices.  I  choose  to 
repeat  the  recent  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  on  the  occjtslon  of 
the  Chief  Justice's  appointment  as 
Chairman  of  the  International  Order  for 
the  Advancement  of  Peace: 

Earl  Warren's  reputation  In  the  world  com- 
munity symbolizes  justice,  understanding 
and  compassion  for  all  peoples  of  all  Nations. 

These  words  aptly  sum  up  that  for 
which  Earl  Warren  has  stood  throughout 
his  public  life,  including  his  service  in 
California  as  a  district  attorney,  State  at- 
torney general  and  three-term  Governor, 
as  well  as  for  the  last  15  years  during 
which  he  has  served  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

These  words  also  suggest  what  in  the 
best  and  most  meaningful  sense  is  so 
often  called  the  "Warren  Court."  As 
Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren  lias  headed 
the  Supreme  Court  during  a  time  of  im- 
precedented  turmoil  and  change  in  the 
world  and  the  Nation.  It  has  been  a  time 
when  the  Court  has  been  called  upon  to 
decide  some  of  the  most  significant  and 
controversial  issues  ever  to  come  before 
it. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  imder  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  leadership,  as  many 
others  have  pointed  out,  have  hsMl  a 
revolutionary  impact  on  our  legal,  social, 
and  political  structures.  It  no  doubt  is 
unfair  both  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  to 
the  Court  to  label  it  and  the  decisions  it 
has  made  during  his  tenure  with  the 
name  of  one  man.  The  Court's  respon- 
sibility is  a  collective  one,  while  at  the 
same  time  each  Justice  is  responsible  in 
the  Court's  collective  judgments  for  his 
own  decisions.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Earl  Warren  has  been  particularly  suited 
by  his  experience,  character,  and  abilities 
to  head  the  Supreme  Court  during  a  pe- 
riod marked  by  'judicial  activism"  and, 
as  has  been  said  by  Justice  Schaefer  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  by  its  inten- 
tions to  put  "flesh  and  blood"  on  our  con- 
stitutional ideals.  One  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  all  or  each  of  the  specific  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  in  the  Warren  era. 
But  history  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
tone  and  quality  of  the  leadership  Earl 
Warren  has  provided  as  the  Court  has 
sought  to  fulfill  the  substantive  meaning 
of  our  constitutional  rights,  concepts  and 
ideals. 

In  a  recent  statement  on  the  work  of 
the  Court  over  the  past  15  years,  the 
Chief  Justice  mentioned  those  decisions 
which  he  thought  were  the  most  impor- 
tant rendered  by  the  Court  in  this  period. 
These  were  Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 347  U.S.  483  (1954),  the  first  of 
the  school  desegregation  cases,  which 
spurred  and  dramatized  a  national 
awakening  to  the  problem  of  racial  jus- 
tice in  our  society;  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
U.S.  186  (1962),  which  required  a  reap- 
portionment of  the  State  legislatures  in 
accord  with  precepts  of  justice  in  polit- 
ical representation  during  a  time  when 
the  Nation's  population  has  shifted  jnas- 
sively  to  great  metropolitan  areas;  and 


Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  U.S.  355 
(1963),  which  symbolizes  the  Court's 
concern  with  civil  liberties  in  the  field  of 
criminal  procedure. 

This  summary  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court's  work  diuing  his  tenure  re- 
fiects  Earl  Warren's  passionate  concern 
for  justice  imder  the  law  that  has  dis- 
tinguished his  leadership  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  judicial  philosophy  which 
has  guided  his  and  the  Court's  decisions 
during  this  period  in  its  history.  This 
concern  and  philosophy  were  given  elo- 
quent expression  by  the  Chief  Justice 
himself  in  an  address  made  in  1968  after 
he  announced  his  impending  retirement 
from  the  bench.  The  following  excerpt 
from  this  speech  deserves  to  be  repeated 
as  a  testimony  to  his  long  record  of  pub- 
lic service  to  the  Nation : 

Justice  In  Individual  cases  Is  the  basis  of 
justice  for  everyone.  A  failure  to  protect  and 
further  anyone's  individual  rights  leads  to 
justice  for  no  one  . . .  Justice  will  be  universal 
in  the  country  when  the  processes  as  well  as 
the  courthouse  are  open  to  everyone.  This  can 
occur  only  as  the  Institutions  of  justice,  the 
courts  and  their  processes  are  kept  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  justice  In  the  modern  world. 
Such  a  goal  will  be  accomplished  only  as  all 
elements  of  the  legal  system,  the  law-makers, 
practicing  attorneys,  legal  scholars  and 
Judges,  recognize  the  ever-changing  effects  of 
the  law  on  society  and  adapt  to  them  within 
the  principles  which  are  fundamental  to 
freedom. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  custom 
has  developed  in  this  country  of  desig- 
nating a  particular  era  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  name 
of  its  Chief  Justice  at  that  time.  In  the 
case  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  however, 
it  is  more  than  custom  which  dictates 
that  a  portion  of  Supreme  Court  history 
should  be  identified  by  his  tenure  as 
Chief  Justice.  Earl  Warren  has  left  a  sin- 
gular imprimatur  on  the  Court.  Part  of 
the  uniqueness  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
is  his  gentleness,  a  gentleness  that  be- 
lies the  strength  of  his  convictions  and 
of  his  leadership.  As  a  lawyer  who  had 
the  privilege  of  arguing  to  the  Warren 
court,  I  can  testify  to  the  effects  of  this 
unusual  mixture.  His  questioning  during 
oral  argument  had  none  of  the  needling 
qualities  of  a  Frankfurter  or  a  Jackson. 
It  was  almost  with  relief  that  one  turned 
to  his  questions.  Only  later  did  the  ad- 
vocate realize  that  the  good  humor  and 
gentility  of  tone  in  no  way  softened  the 
incisiveness  of  the  probe.  One  can  argue 
whether  times  make  the  man  or  man 
makes  his  time.  However,  no  one  mere- 
ly could  be  "passing  through"  while  so 
many  momentous  decisions  were  being 
handed  down.  The  Warren  court  con- 
strued and  interpreted  the  Constituticm 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  during  a 
powerful  and  permajient  changing  of  the 
guard  in  this  country.  Those  critics  who 
insist  that  the  Court  precipitated  the 
changeover  are  more  than  offset  by  those 
who  recognize  that  the  problem  was 
segregation  in  the  schools,  not  the  end- 
ing of  it;  that  the  problem  was  malap- 
portionment of  the  legislative  bodies,  not 
an  imdolng  of  it;  that  the  problem  was 
a  set  of  standards  for  criminal  justice 
that  penalized  tiie  poor,  not  the  decisions 
which  remedied  that  evil.  In  short,  to 
say  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  presided 
over  a  very  active  court  was  merely  to 
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acknowledge  that  the  Warren  court  was 
faced  with  a  backlog  of  Justiciable  prob- 
lems that  brooked  no  delay  in  their 
solutloa 

History  will  treat  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  very  well.  It  cannot  help  but 
record  that  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity and  severity  of  the  strains  put  on  the 
Court  during  his  Chief  Justiceship,  this 
gentleman's  capacity  to  lead  never 
faltered. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  on  Mon- 
day: 

He  has  depended  .  .  .  upon  an  unblink- 
ing Integrity,  a  Arm  common  sense,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  Uberal  and  egalitarian 
values  which  moved  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  other  founders  of  this  nation.  Those 
values  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  each  generation  In  live  and  relevant 
ways  If  the  American  Ideal  of  self-govern- 
ment is  to  siuvlve  and  flourish.  It  Is  to  the 
lasting  honor  of  Earl  Warren  that  he  con- 
tributed so  effectively  to  the  liveliness  and 
relevance  In  hla  time. 

Mr'.  JOLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  Joining  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  In  paying  tribute  to 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  as  he  retires 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Warren 
has  spent  50  years  in  service  to  the  public 
as  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County, 
attorney  general  of  California,  Governor 
of  California,  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President  In  1948  and.  of  course, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
is  an  enviable  list  of  accomplishments. 

Today  we  honor  Mr.  Warren  for  his 
work  as  Chief  Justice.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  single  most  important  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower was  his  selection  of  Mr.  Warren 
as  Chief  Justice.  As  history  now  stands 
this  statement  is  correct. 

The  Warren  court  has  presided  over 
an  era  of  great  political,  social,  and  legal 
changes.  Three  decisions  handed  down 
by  the  Warren  court  are,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  landmark  decisions.  In 
Brown  against  The  Board  of  Education, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  the  effect  of  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  the  abolition  of 
discrimination  because  of  color,  race,  and 
creed.  It  followed  up  that  decision  with 
supplementary  and  correlative  ones  that 
included  areas  other  than  schools.  The 
result  of  these  decisions  was  tantamount 
to  social  revolution. 

In  Gideon  against  Walnwright  the 
right  of  the  indigent  to  legal  coimsel  was 
guaranteed.  Other  decisions  in  this  area 
have  given  further  protection  to  the 
rights  of  those  accused  of  criminal 
activities. 

Baker  against  Carr  has  become  known 
as  one-man.  on^-vote.  and  has  brought 
about  balanced  and  more  equal  political 
representation.  This  decision  may  have 
a  more  far-reaching  affect  than  any  of 
the  others. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  temper  of  the 
times  demanded  most  of  these  decisions 
and  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  makeup 
of  the  Supreme  Court  encouraged  ac- 
tivism it  is  also  true  that  the  court  might 
not  have  f iinctioned  so  effectively  and  so 
self-assuredly  had  It  not  the  guiding 
hand  of  Earl  Warren. 

Sixteen  years  la  not  a  long  period  of 
time;  yet,  this  is  all  the  time  that  Earl 
Warren  and  his  fellow  Justices  needed 


to  bring  about  the  monumental  changes 
that  were  necessary  and  for  which  future 
generations  will  be  thankful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Earl  Warren  leaves 
public  life  we  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  ills  staunch  support  and  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  individuals. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  end  of  an  era  is  upon  us. 
This  end,  however,  does  not  mean  the 
conclusion  of  a  philosophical  drive  that 
has  manifested  Itself  through  the  Judi- 
cial pronouncements  of  our  courts  since 
1953.  No,  oxir  Nation  is  fortunate  in  that 
the  momentum  of  Justice  and  reason 
shall  continue  unabated,  regardless  of 
the  loss  of  men  of  great  wisdom  and 
strength.  The  end  of  the  era  to  which  I 
am  referring  is  rather  the  stepping  down 
of  one  of  these  men.  one  of  the  foremost 
arcliitects  of  change  through  law,  the 
navigator  and  captain  for  16  years  of 
that  vessel  of  Justice  which  is  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

Since  October  5,  1953,  when  this  great 
American  from  California  took  his  seat 
as  the  titular  leader  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government,  the  Court  has 
asserted  itself  as  a  catalyst  for  progres- 
sive political  and  social  change,  striking 
down  inequities,  righting  wrongs  that 
had  been  previously  ignored,  and  pro- 
viding hope  for  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans  who  were  giving  up  dream- 
ing the  dreams  that  all  Americans  are 
entiUed  to  have. 

In  the  civil  rights  field,  the  Court  of 
the  Warren  era,  with  the  name  Warren 
accurately  serving  as  a  descriptive  ad- 
jective, swept  aside  the  "separate  but 
equal"  educational  facilities  concept  as 
racist  propaganda,  pointing  out  that  seg- 
regated facilities  for  white  and  black 
students  were  "inherently  unequal"  and 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed by  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  This  decision.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S. 
483  (1954),  was  followed  by  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294  (1955). 
which  directed  local  school  ofiQcials  to 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  end 
segregation  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Warren  as  leader  of  the  Court  has 
himself  led  the  way  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  from  abridgment 
by  either  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment, public  or  private  corporations 
or  businesses  or  even  by  single  indi- 
viduals who  were  in  position  to  discrimi- 
nate and  thereby  effect  the  general  pub- 
lic. Consequently,  in  1964,  the  Court 
acted  to  mitigate  various  delaying  tactics 
utilized  to  forestall  desegregation  and 
served  notice  that  desegregation  must  be 
brought  about  and  accomplished  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  these  cases  have  recently  been 
reacarmed  in  Goston  County,  N.C., 
against  United  States — June  2.  1969 — 
which  held  that  the  previous  mainte- 
nance of  segregated  schools  systems  in 
that  county  required  the  denial  of  the 
North  Carolina  county's  request  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  Judi- 
cial reinstatement  of  literacy  tests  be- 
cause such  tests,  when  viewed  in  light  of 
the  previous  deprivation  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportimlties  for  black  residents 
who  are  now  of  voting  age,  had  the  effect 


of  abridging  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race.  The  majority  opinion  stated: 

(A)ffor(Ung  today's  Negro  youth  equal 
educational  opportxinlty  wlU  doubtless  pre- 
pare  them  to  meet,  on  equal  terms,  whatever 
standards  of  Uteracy  are  required  when  they 
reach  voting  age.  It  does  nothing  for  their 
parents,  however. 

Another  potential  wrong  has  been 
eliminated  by  a  sensitive  and  observant 
Court. 

Other  civil  rights  decisions  mark  the 
Warren  era.  The  poll  tax,  a  device  uti- 
llzed  in  some  areas  to  keep  Negroes  from 
voting,  was  declared  unconstitutional 
and  the  right  of  the  franchise  was  re- 
turned to  many  of  our  citizens  who  had 
been  Illegally  denied  it.  Harper  v.  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Elections,  383  US 
663  (1966).  State  laws  forbidding  inter- 
racial marriages  were  struck  down  as 
violating  the  equal  protection  and  due 
process  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.S.  1  (1967) 
Discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
property  was  declared  to  be  prohibited 
under  the  old  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 
Jones  V.  Mayer,  389  Uj3.  968  (1968)" 
These  cases  but  illustrate  the  tenor  of 
the  Court  that  the  Chief  Justice  presided 
over;  the  tenor  being  that  of  equality 
of  law  for  all  citizens. 

The  Court  under  Warren  did  not  shirk 
from  conflict  with  other  branches  of 
Government.  In  1960  through  its  decl- 
sion  in  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  346  U.S. 
339,  political  redlstrlcting  along  racial 
lines  was  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment  and  accordingly  for- 
bidden. Only  last  week,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  writing  the  majority — 7-to-l— 
decision  in  Powell  against  McConnack 
once  again  asserted  the  Court's  role  as 
the  ultimate  Interpreter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  role  that  I  believe  has  helped  make 
this  coimtry  as  strong  as  it  is  today  by 
withstanding  attacks  and  abuses  upon 
fundamental  liberties  and  rights. 

Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186  (1962), 
provided  for  the  review  of  State  electoral 
apportionment  by  Federal  courts.  West- 
berry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1  (1964) ,  ap- 
plied the  "one-man,  one-vote"  rule  to 
congressional  districts.  Though  much 
discussion  concerning  these  decisions 
has  gone  on  and  various  criticisms  have 
been  leveled  at  them,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Warren  and  the  Court  liave 
always  acted  in  good  faith,  honesUy  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution,  which  Is 
their  role,  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
each  and  every  citizen. 

Americans  have  become  very  familiar 
with  cases  dealing  with  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants in  criminal  actions.  Gideon  v. 
Wainwright,  372  U.S.  335  (1963),  stipu- 
lated that  indigent  defendants  are  en- 
titied  to  the  assistance  of  coimsel  In  all 
serious  cases.  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378 
U.S.  478  (1964) ,  and  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
384  U.S.  436  (1966),  concerned  Informing 
suspects  of  their  various  constitutional 
safeguards.  Criticism  of  these  decisions 
have  also  been  leveled  at  the  Court.  We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in 
order  for  our  Nation  to  be  free,  its 
citizens  must  be  afforded  the  liberties 
that  our  land  ostensibly  holds  out  to  its 
people.  Bffr.  Warren  has  been  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  based  upon  the 


words  engraved  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
Building — "Equal  Justice  Under  Law." 
Nowhere  in  the  history  of  mankind,  not 
even  under  the  Athenian  city-State 
democracy,  have  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  been  as  zealously  and  effectively 
protected  as  they  have  under  Earl 
Warren's  guardianship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  try 
to  express  our  gratitude,  though  no  ex- 
pression that  we  voice  today  can  meas- 
ure the  debt  that  this  Nation  owes  Mr. 
Warren  for  a  lifetime  of  public  service. 
Sixteen  years  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  16  years  during  a  most 
turbulent  period  in  American  history,  in 
and  of  itself  dictated  that  this  man 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
course  that  our  country  followed.  If  the 
crises  that  our  Nation  faces  today  are  to 
be  solved,  if  the  elements  of  divisiveness 
and  alienation  are  to  be  thwarted,  if  our 
Nation  is  to  progress  toward  foreign  and 
domestic  peace  and  all  Americans  are  to 
enjoy  the  good  life  that  should  belong  to 
all  citizens,  then  the  magnitude  of  the 
debt  to  Earl  Warren  begins  to  emerge 
for  all  to  see.  All  I  can  say  is  that  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races,  religions  and  creeds 
can  sleep  better  tonight  becatise  Earl 
Warren  passed  this  way. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1789,  James  Madison  wrote 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  concerning  the  need 
for  a  bill  of  rights  saying  such  a  docu- 
ment would  "be  a  good  ground  for  an 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  community" 
and  that  the  liberties  declared  therein 
would  "acquire  by  degrees  the  character 
of  fundamental  maxims  and  as  they  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  national 
sentiment,  counteract  the  impulses  of 
interest  and  passion." 

Madison  added  almost  parenthetically, 
although  somewhat  prophetically,  "in- 
dependent tribimals  of  justice  will  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  guardians  of  those  rights." 

Yesterday,  the  resignation  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  brought  to  a  close 
a  chapter  which  history  may  well  refer 
to  as  the  Court's  golden  era  in  the  de- 
fense of  individual  rights  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Madison  view  of  the  Court 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  "Impulses  of 
interest  and  passion"  that  threaten  those 
rights. 

The  Washington  Post  on  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday  said: 

Not  since  the  formative  days  of  the  Re- 
public when  John  Marshall  presided  over 
its  deliberations  has  the  Supreme  Court 
played  so  dynamic  a  part  In  American  affairs 
as  during  the  dozen  years  since  Earl  Warren 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Great  issues  of  Individual  rights,  not  yet 
ready  for  Judicial  decision  In  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  the  co\mtry's  territorial 
and  economic  development,  presented  them- 
selves Inescapably  for  adjudication.  A  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Justices  to  meet  Is- 
sues when  they  become  ripe  for  resolution 
•  •  •  Is  really  nothing  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  responsibility 
to  serve  effectively  as  guardian  of  a  living 
Constitution  related  to  current  realities — 
and  to  serve  especially  as  guardian  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  characterizing  that  Consti- 
tution. 

Earl  Warren  has  for  16  years  been  the 
guardian  of  our  living  Constitution. 


When  asked  in  1953  how  he  would 
classify  himself.  Earl  Warren  is  reported 
to  liave  responded  by  quoting  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

I  am  a  very  slow  walker,  but  I  never  walk 
backward. 

Warren  added: 

And  so  I  Uke  to  feel  that  while  I  also  am  a 
slow  walker,  I  always  like  to  walk  forward 
and  It  Is  a  sad  day  for  me  If  I  go  to  bed  at 
lUght  thinking  we  have  not  made  some  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  16  years  he  has  served  as  Chief 
Justice  he  has  never  walked  backward. 
He  has  moved  this  Nation  forward,  lend- 
ing the  weight  and  prestige  of  his  high 
oflBce  to  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
all  persons  and  has  been  an  outspoken 
defender  of  the  civil  liberties  guaran- 
tees of  oiu:  Constitution. 

His  has  been  a  life  of  public  sei-vlce 
spanning  some  50  years.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  him  today,  al- 
though his  works  and  service  do  him 
greater  honor  than  it  is  in  our  power  to 
bestow. 

I  can  only  add,  as  one  who  deeply  re- 
spects and  admires  this  great  civil  lib- 
ertarian and  humanitarian,  my  wish  for 
him  of  years  of  health  and  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  well-earned  rest  and  my 
prayerful  hope  for  this  Nation  that  we 
may  draw  upon  his  strength,  moral  lead- 
ership, and  continue  to  hear  his  voice 
whenever  those  liberties  he  so  tirelessly 
and  steadfastly  defended  should  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  of  this  group  of  Congress- 
men here  today  in  this  historic  House 
crhamber  are  sharing  a  unique  experi- 
ence. It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  of 
us  will  again  during  our  lifetimes  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  like  this  and 
celebrating  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  man  comparable  In  stature 
to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

In  the  years  that  we  here  have  been 
in  Washington,  Congress  hsis  had  some 
shinning  moments — legislative  acts, 
where  we  have  broken  new  ground  In 
oiu"  efforts  to  create  a  just  and  humane 
society.  We  all  wish  there  had  been  more, 
that  we  could  have,  by  our  legislative 
efforts,  risen  to  the  heights  dreamed  of 
by  our  founders.  That  we  did  not  was 
not  because  we  did  not  try.  Our  country 
is  incredibly  complicated,  large,  and  dif- 
ficult to  govern. 

The  genius  of  our  separation  of  Fed- 
eral power  into  three  parts,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  is  not  just  the 
protections  to  the  people  through  checks 
and  balances.  Perhaps  more  significantly 
it  offers  three  opportunities  for  great- 
ness Instead  of  one.  A  first  Congress  can 
enact  a  bill  of  rights  whether  or  not  the 
President  or  the  Supreme  Court  share  its 
vision.  A  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt can  move  the  country  forward  de- 
spite a  reactionary  court.  And  a  Warren 
Supreme  Court,  with  little  help  from  a 
laggard  Congress  and  White  House,  can 
through  its  decisions,  help  the  country 
take  a  giant  step  toward  our  national 
goal  of  equal  justice  under  law. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Warren  court 
can  well  be  spelled  out  in  the  experience 
of  another  great  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 


One  day  in  his  71st  year  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  riding  the  train 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  He  took  out 
an  envelope  and  scribbled  on  the  back 
of  It: 

For  most  of  the  things  that  properly  can 
be  called  evils  In  the  present  state  of  law 
I  think  the  main  remedy  Is  for  us  to  grow 
more  civilized. 

I  repeat  this  because  It  seems  to  me  to 
sum  up  best  what  the  Warren  court  has 
meant  to  our  country — ^to  help  It  grow 
more  civilized.  The  new  Court  will  be 
different.  Each  lawyer  views  the  law 
through  his  own  eyes.  But  I  venture  to 
predict  that  the  great  decisions  of  the 
Warren  court — the  decisions  that  have 
done  so  much  to  make  our  society  more 
civilized — will  not  be  reversed  regardless 
of  how  many  vacancies  President  Nixon 
will  fUl. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  most  con- 
troversial decisions  of  the  Warren  court 
in  the  light  of  today's  realities. 

Already,  time,  events,  history  Itself  are 
proving  the  great  decisions.  Breathtak- 
ing though  they  may  have  been  when 
aimounced,  they  are  being  found  by 
lawyers  and  judges  to  be  flrmly  grounded 
in  the  Constitution. 

Who  would  speak  today  against 
Gideon  against  Wainwright?  As  emotions 
have  cooled,  we  see  that  Gideon  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Court  said  it  was — a  re- 
statement of  the  sixth  amendment  that 
says  clearly  that  "in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accused  shall  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defense." 

Before  Gideon  defendants  had  been 
entitled  to  counsel  only  if  tried  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  felonies.  All  the  Warren 
court  did  was  read  the  plain  language 
of  the  Constitution. 

Although  it  caused  a  storm  in  1954. 
few  lawyers  or  judges  today  would  dis- 
sent from  the  Brown  case.  Again  the 
Warren  court  restated  a  clear  constitu- 
tional mandate: 

No  state  shall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Segregated  schools,  said  the  unani- 
mous Court,  are  "inherently  unequal." 
Who  today,  15  years  later,  could  respon- 
sibly say  otherwise? 

So  It  goes  with  all  of  the  great  de- 
cisions protested  initially  by  a  noisy, 
often  bigoted,  minority  as  rewriting  the 
Constitution. 

Americans  are  now  entitled  to  be  free 
from  Illegal  searches  by  local  police  as 
well  as  Federal  police.  As  prescribed  in 
the  first  anaendment,  religious  services 
may  not  be  held  in  public  schools.  The 
vote  of  one  person  for  Congressman. 
State  legislator,  and  local  supervisor 
now  counts  as  much  as  his  neighbors.  All 
of  these  and  many  more  historic  de- 
cisions are  generally  accepted  now  as 
sound  constitutional  law. 

The  Chief  Justice's  roots  are  deep  in 
my  own  native  State  of  California.  He 
was  bom  In  California,  attended  public 
schools  In  California,  and  is  an  alumnus 
of  both  the  undergraduate  and  law 
schools  of  our  great  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  few  treasured  private  con- 
versations I  have  enjoyed  with  him,  his 
interest  In  and  affection  for  our  State 
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and  Its  people  always  made  the  visits 
dellghtfuL 

As  district  attorney  of  California's 
Alameda  County,  as  attorney  general, 
and  later  Oovemor  of  California,  his 
record  of  pubUc  service  left  legacies  of 
fairness,  honesty,  and  ability,  his  succes- 
sors have  found  difficult  to  equal,  impos- 
sible to  surpass. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  I  am  suggesting  that  historians 
will  rank  Mr.  Warren  as  the  greatest  In 
our  history.  Certainly  the  Court  under 
Earl  Warren  did  more  to  strengthen  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  than  it  ever  did 
in  the  previous  162  years  of  Its  existence. 
I  include  in  my  remarks,  Drew  Pear- 
son's excellent  article  "Warren  a  Molder 
of  US.  History,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  June  23,  1969: 

Waxxxk  a  Moloxs  of  TT.S.  Histokt 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Dkab  DAinrr :  A  very  great  man  retires  from 
the  Supreme  Court  today.  He  Is  also  a  very 
much  criticized  man.  But  when  you  grow 
older  ysu  will  find  that  the  greater  a  man 
fi,  th«l&ore  he  Is  criticized.  George  Wash- 
ington   for    Instance,    was    probably     more 
severely  criticized  by  the  newspapers  during 
his  last  term  than  any  President  In  history. 
You  are  now  In  the  fourth  grade.  And  by 
the  time  you  are  In  college  Earl  Warren  will 
be  regarded  as  a  man  who  molded  America 
as  much  as  any  of  our  great  Presidents. 

Though  he  handed  down  hundreds  of  Im- 
portant decisions,  I  think  the  two  which 
molded  America  most  were,  first,  the  school 
desegregation  decision;  and,  second,  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  which  gave  a  break  to 
OUT  long  neglected  cities. 

In  your  history  book  you  will  leam  how 
for  100  years  Negroes  had  not  been  getting 
a  fair  break  in  this  country.  This  Is  why 
the  school  desegregation  decision  Is  so  Im- 
portant. For  It  Negroes   can  get  the  same 
education  as  white  men,  eventually  they  can 
be   able    to    take    their   place    economically 
alongside  of  white  men.  Of  course,  we're  now 
In  the  throes  of  much  turbulent  readjust- 
ment,  but   turbulence   always   comes   with 
readjustment,  and  we'll  get  over  this  In  time. 
The   other   problem   which   Chief  Justice 
Warren  tried  to  resolve  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  become  largely  urban, 
whereas  It  used  to  be  rural.  As  people  moved 
to  the  big  cities  and  the  suburbs  they  did 
not  have  equal  rights  In  the  state  legisla- 
tures, which  had  long  been  stacked  In  favor 
of  niral  areas.  So  the  Chief  Justice,  In  a  very 
bold  and  sweeping  opinion,  readjusted  the 
balance  of  voting  strength  In  this  country. 
He  did  It  just  In  time,  for  the  big  cities 
had  already  started  to  boll  over  from  lack  of 
Improvements,  lack  of  money,  and  neglect. 


tor;  and  to  ColombU;  also  to  the  Communist 
coimtrles  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  TugoelaTU 
andRuBBla. 

I  onoe  asked  him  whether  It  was  a  good 
Idea  to  have  It  known  that  he  had  visited 
these  countries.  He  replied  that  these  coun- 
tries were  very  Important  In  regard  to  peaoe 
and  be  wanted  to  know  more  about  them. 
"I  am  not  going  to  sit  In  IsoUtlon  Just 
because  I  am  on  the  Supreme  Court,"  he 
said. 

He  even  traveled  with  me  through  Mon- 
tenegro to  the  edge  of  the  Albanian  border 
where,  after  Wortd  War  I,  l  worked  with  a 
Quaker  reconstruction  imlt.  It  was  very  hard 
traveling  over  very  high  mountains,  and  we 
had  to  get  up  about  6  o'clock  every  morning 
But  not  once  did  he  complain. 

The  Chief  Justice  loves  to  swim.  He  stays 
In  the  water  Uke  an  old  sea  dog— much 
longer  than  your  grandfather— In  the  Black 
Sea  off  the  Turkish  coast.  In  the  Aegean  Sea 
off  Greece,  and  In  the  Adriatic  off  Yugoslavia 
Once  President  "nto  of  Yugoslavia  warned 
him  to  be  careful  about  the  sharks,  but  he 
kept  on  swJmmJng  just  the  same 

And  despite  all  the  duU,  dry  legal  papers 
he  has  had  to  read  during  his  16  years  on 
^e  Court,  the  Chief  always  kept  In  touch 
with  the  sports  world.  "I  read  the  sports 
pages  first,"  he  once  told  me,  "because  they 
record  men's  achievements.  Then  I  look  at 
the  first  page  because  It  records  men's  faU- 
uree." 

Once  after  dinner  on  the  mld-Paclfic  Island 
of  Maul,  your  grandmother  asked  Mr  Warren 
about  a  certain  crucial  period  of  his  life  when 
he  was  running  for  Vice  President  In  1948 
with  Gov.  Tom  Dewey  of  New  York. 

'If  you  had  won  and  been  elected  Vice 
President."  she  asked,  "would  you  be  the 
same  Earl  Warren  you  are  today?" 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  I  would,"  he  replied 
I  expect  I  would  have  been  Just  another 
member  of  the  Establishment." 

That  remark  Ulustrates  how  history  la 
made.  If  Gov.  Dewey  had  not  lost  that  elec- 
Uon  to  President  Truman— and  It  was  a  very 
close  election.  Influenced  by  such  small 
things  as  a  railroad  engineer  who  backed  his 
toaln  at  the  wrong  time— we  would  not  have 
had  a  very  strong  man  molding  our  history 
for  the  last  16  years.  As  he  retires  today  the 
critics  will  be  delighted.  But  I  predict  the 
history  books  when  you  are  In  coUege  will 
describe  Earl  Warren  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  our  day. 

Have  a  good  time  In  Maine  and  do  more 
swimming  than  studying.  You'U  get  plenty 
of  that  next  fall.  "      c       j 

Love, 

YOTTB  GRANDrATHZS. 
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HK    NXVKB  DUCKED 

Another  great  quality  of  Earl  Warren's  was 
that  he  didn't  duck  tough  Issues.  One  of 
the  last  decisions  he  handed  down  was  one 
which  he  could  have  ducked,  namely  that  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Powell  U  a  Negro 
Congressman  who  had  misbehaved  rather 
flagrantly  and  who  was  barred  from  taking 
his  seat  In  Congress  when  elected  by  his  own 
people. 

The  Chief  Justice  knew  It  would  Infuriate 
Congress  if  he  told  them  they  were  wrong  In 
refusing  to  seat  Powell.  There  la  nothing 
Congressmen  hate  more  than  being  told  they 
are  wrong— especially  a  white  Congress  re- 
garding a  Negro. 

Nevertheless,  the  Constitution  was  qvute 
clear  that  only  the  people,  not  the  Congress 
have  the  right  to  decide  whom  they  will  send 
to  Washington. 

He  has  traveled  to  BoUvia.  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  cotmtry  of  South  America;  to 
Bcuador,  which  Is  right  on  top  of  the  Bqua- 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1953,  16  years  ago.  Earl  Warren 
was  sworn  in  as  the  14th  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  These  last  14 
years  have  been  among  the  most  tumul- 
tuous, far  reaching,  and  controversial  In 
the  long  history  of  the  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  terms  of  ofBcial  power  or  Influ- 
ence does  not  stand  any  higher  than  the 
other  eight  members.  The  Chief  Justice 
differs  from  the  Associate  Justices  only 
In  his  administrative  duties;  yet,  the 
Court  for  the  past  14  years  was  the 
"Warren  Court,"  in  fact  as  weU  as  name, 
for  Earl  Warren  dominated  his  tenure 
by  force  of  personality  and  intellect.  This 
was  a  cohesive  and  unified  Court  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chief  Justice  who  was 
"Chief"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

At  a  time  when  America  was  beginning 
to  come  out  of  that  paranoic  phase  of  its 
existence  known  as  the  McCarthy  Era. 
Earl  Warren  took  over  the  leadership  of 
a  divided  Court  and  paved  the  way  to 


Justice,  social  equality,  and  unity  in  thli 
country.  *  «»  una 

Many  people  have  argued  that  the 
Supreme    Court    has    overstepped   the 
bounds  of  Judicial  restraint  and  pushed 
the  country  too  far  too  fast.  If  the  Court 
has  been  moving  fast  it  is  only  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  legislative  branch  which  has 
not  moved  fast  enough.  The  era  since 
World  War  n  has  been  a  period  of  mas- 
slve    change    and    dislocation    in    this 
country  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
Congress  has  been  deficient  in  recogniz- 
ing  this  change  and  has  in  many  ways 
remained  entrenched  in  its  archaic  tra- 
ditions. For  this  reason,   the  Supreme 
Court  under  Earl  Warren  seemed  to  be 
outpacing  us  while  it  brought  unity  and 
justice  to  our  system. 

The  Warren  court  decided  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  cases  which  stand  as  land- 
marks on  the  constitutional  landscape 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  a  number 
of  these  opinions  himself,  i  do  not  in- 
tend to  enumerate  the  individual  cases 
as  they  are  well  known  and  have  been 
fuUy  discussed  before.  The  Impact  of 
some  has  already  been  felt.  The  Impact 
of  others  will  not  be  seen  for  some  time 
Yet.  one  common  thread  runs  through 
all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court 
This  thread  is  the  affirmation  of  the 
American  system,  and  the  American 
standard  of  justice. 

The  American  system  has  lately  fallen 
into  ill  repute  by  the  demagogs  of  the 
left  and  right,  but  neither  of  these  fac- 
tions seems  to  understand  the  basis  of 
this  system  as  set  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Our  system  is  not  substantive— not 
exemplified  by  a  specific  decision  or  law 
Our  system  is  a  set  of  procedures  which 
form  the  basis  by  which  we  make  our 
subtantlve  decisions. 

In  its  basic  premise  the  Constitution 
says: 

Follow  the  procedures  set  out  herein  and 
the  resulting  decisions  will  reflect  our  form 
of  democracy  and  Justice  under  the  law. 

The  Warren  court  recognized  this  and 
in  its  leading  cases  reaffirmed  the  Ameri- 
can system,  reaffirmed  the  strength  of 
constitutional  procedure  which  is  the- 
strength  of  our  coimtry.  The  Warren 
court  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may, 
and  many  times  these  chips  fell  hard  on 
one  group  or  another,  but  we  are  better 
for  It. 

Many  of  the  important  opinions  of  the 
Warren  court  have  been  in  the  area  of 
criminal  law  and  specifiwdly.  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  police  can  gain  evi- 
dence. Often  the  police  complain  that 
they  are  hampered  in  their  attempts  to 
get  convictions  under  these  restrictions. 
The  record  does  not  bear  this  out  how- 
ever. The  rate  of  conviction  in  court  has 
not  diminished,  only  the  rate  of  appre- 
hension. In  other  words  the  police  have 
not  been  apprehending  the  criminal  at  a 
sufficient  rate.  The  fault  lies  not  with 
the  Suprone  Court,  but  with  the  legisla- 
tures which  have  been  deficient  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  for  adequate 
law  enforcement.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  been  a  convenient  scapegoat  behind 
which  the  parsimonious  legislatures  have 
been  hiding.  It  is  time  to  pinpoint  the 
blame  and  stop  spreading  the  fiction  that 
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protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
Is  the  cause  of  crime. 

Yesterday  marked  the  end  of  the 
Warren  era.  and  the  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  announced  plans  for  a  long  va- 
cation. This  is  a  deserved  rest  after  hav- 
ing served  our  coimtry  so  well.  I  am  sure 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me 
In  wishing  Chief  Justice  Warren  a  long, 
liappy.  and  productive  retirement. , 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  that  most  distinguished  advocate  of 
judicial  restraint.  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter, who  wrote: 

Law  is  not  a  system  of  abstract  logic,  but 
the  web  of  arrangement,  rooted  in  history 
but  also  In  hopes,  for  pixmiotlng  to  a  maxi- 
mum the  fuU  use  of  a  Natton's  resources 
and  talents. 

No  words  could  better  describe  the 
working  philosophy  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren's  16  years  of  service  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  years  of  momentous 
changes  in  American  life,  changes  inex- 
tricab^  associated  with  the  major  deci- 
sions of  the  "Warren  Court." 

Essentially  a  man  of  action.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  came  to  the  Court  as  a 
seasoned  political  leader  who  had  never 
lost  an  election  and  whose  comprehen- 
sion of  the  American  scene  had  been 
progressively  shaped  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. Sensitivity  to  change  and  in- 
tellectual growth  characterized  his  fun- 
damental approach  and  gave  an  open- 
ended,  optimistic  temper,  allied  with  a 
deep  hiunanitarianism,  to  his  influence 
on  the  Court.  He  became,  as  it  were,  the 
instrument  for  ideas  whose  time  had  ar- 
rived— in  at  least  three  major  areas  of 
our  national  life:   First,  the  aspiration 
of  American  Negroes  for  full  participa- 
tion in  the  mainstream  of  our  society; 
second,  the  protections  and  restraints 
which  shield  the  accused  from  all  forms 
of  coercion  by  police  power;  and,  third, 
the  rising  demand  for  an  egalitarian 
franchise     in     apportionment — as     re- 
flected in  the  slogan,  "One  Man — One 
Vote."  In  these,  as  in  other  areas  such 
as  obscenity  and  censorship  laws,  pray- 
ers in  public  schools,  and  the  like,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  defined  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  with  fearless  Integrity  regard- 
less of  consequent  controversy. 

In  this  manner,  he  came  to  sjmibolize 
the  hopes  for  justice  and  equality  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  Americans,  even  as 
he  also  became  the  object  of  the  fear  and 
hate  of  others.  His  view  of  the  Court  as 
the  active  instrument  of  constructive 
social  change  was  clearly  in  tune  with 
the  needs  of  the  time,  and  calls  to  mind 
those  discerning  words  of  Justice  Holmes 
regarding  "the  secret  root  from  which 
the  law  draws  all  the  juices  of  life— con- 
siderations of  what  expedient  for  the 
community  concerned"  including  "the 
felt  necessities  of  the  time,  the  prevalent 
moral  and  political  theories,  intuitions 
of  public  policy,  avowed  or  unconscious." 
In  his  understanding  of  the  law  as  rooted 
in  experience  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
exemplified  a  deeply  American  strain  of 
practical  idealism  from  which  ideological 
bias  has  been  markedly  absent. 

As  the  Court  and  our  Nation  confront 
anew  the  continuing  problems  and  un- 
finished tatdcs  of  our  American  democ- 
racy, we  do  so  in  the  strength  of  the 


achievements  wrought  by  the  Warren 
Court,  defining  the  basic  concerns  of 
our  day  with  that  honesty,  simplicity, 
fairness,  humanity,  and  courage  which 
constitute  the  spirit  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  his  legacy  to  present  and 
future  years.  As  one  of  many  grateful 
AmericEins,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Chief  Justice  Warren  upon 
his  retirement  and  in  wishing  him  and 
Mrs.  Warren  the  best  that  life  can  hold 
in  their  new  future. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rare  is  the 
man  who  truly  symbolizes  and  embodies 
an  epoch  of  history  or  a  great  social 
movement.  Rarer  still  Is  the  man  who  fits 
this  description  not  ttecause  of  myth  or 
mystique  built  around  him  by  others,  but 
because  of  tangible  contributions  he  has 
made.  Such  a  man  is  Earl  Warren. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  career  in  pub- 
lic service  began  50  years  ago  as  clerk 
for  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  California  Legislature.  In  1925  he  be- 
came the  district  attorney  of  Alameda 
County,  and  following  14  years  of  service 
in  that  position  he  was  in  1939  elected 
attorney  general  of  California.  In  1943 
Earl  Warren  was  chosen  Governor  of 
California.  His  10-year  administration 
marked  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
State  and  progressive  goverrunental  ac- 
tion. It  will  be  16  years  ago  this  Septem- 
ber that  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  Chief  Justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  past  16  years 
has  been  termed  the  "Warren  court." 
If  this  label  is  justified.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  should  indeed  be  proud.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  under  his  leadership,  in 
the  spirit  of  judicial  activism,  has  had 
considerable  impact  on  constitutional 
law  by  deepening  and  making  more 
meaningful  individual  equality  and  by 
making  real  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  millions  of  Americsms. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  himself  selected 
the  following  cases  as  the  most  impor- 
tant during  his  tenure:  Baker  against 
Carr.  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Gideon  against  Wainwright. 

Baker  against  Carr  opened  the  appor- 
tionment cases  which,  following  the  no- 
table Wesberry  and  Reynolds  against 
Sims  cases,  established  firmly  the  prin- 
ciple of  "one  man,  one  vote"  for  all  gov- 
ernmental bodies. 

Through  the  Brown  decision,  a  land- 
mark in  the  struggle  for  equality  in 
America,  the  Court  outlawed  racial  seg- 
regation in  education  as  unconstitutional. 
Our  Nation's  system  of  criminal  Justice 
has  been  o.ne  in  which  often  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  rich  and  educated  are  not 
available  to  the  poor  and  Ignorant,  there- 
by making  real  Justice  too  often  an  illu- 
sion. Here,  as  in  so  many  other  areas 
considered  by  the  Warren  court,  the  de- 
cisions in  the  Gideon.  Esoobeda,  Mbtmda, 
Mallory.  Mapp.  and  Wade  cases  are  of 
historic  significance  for  th^r  guarantee 
eqiudity  of  treatment  to  all  In  substance 
and  not  Just  in  form. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  term  will  also 
be  remembered  as  one  in  which  the  Court 
faced  up  to  the  complex  Issuse  of  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech.  The  War- 
ren court's  church-state  decisions  afBrm 
the  principles  that  Government  must  re- 
main neutral  on  religious  matters. 


In  other  decisions  the  Court  dlq>layed 
concern  for  the  small  businessmen  and 
consumers  in  conflict  with  price  fixers 
and  trusts,  and  established  a  body  of 
Federal  contract  law  to  govern  collective 
bargaining. 

Chief  Justice  Warrai's  term  has  not 
lacked  its  critics.  Many  of  the  most  vocal 
sloganeers  of  "law  and  order"  are  the 
very  same  people  whose  violent  and  per- 
sistent attacks  on  the  Court  have  affected 
public  reaction  to  our  courts  and  under- 
mined public  trust  in  our  laws. 

If,  as  some  commentators  have  sug- 
gested, the  period  of  Judicial  activism 
which  has  characterized  the  Warren 
court  is  likely  to  diminish  with  the  re- 
tirement of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  we  may 
take  comfort  that  the  philosophy  of  ju- 
dicial restraint  relies  heavily  on  prece- 
dent and  is  unlikely  to  reverse  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Warren  court. 

But  what  of  the  vacuum  which  will  be 
so  deeply  felt  with  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's retirement?  The  role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  our  society  is  a  great  one. 
but  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Paul  Freund 
of  Harvard: 

In  the  long  run,  the  health  of  our  society 
cannot  depend  on  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  . 
Our  hope  is  in  the  f>oIltical  branches,  par- 
ticularly In  an  assertion  of  leadership  by 
the  Congress  in  working  out  sensible  reforms. 
I  would  hope  this  next  period  would  .  .  . 
be  known  as  .  .  .  one  of  legislative  activism. 

FV>r  the  past  16  years  the  Warren 
court  has  been  leading  the  struggle  for 
social  and  economic  justice  for  all.  The 
retirement  of  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice is  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  have 
supported  that  struggle.  For  those  of  us 
who  remain  in  public  life — iiarticularly 
those  of  us  in  Congress — the  burden  is 
now  on  us  to  build  upon  the  framework 
which  Earl  Warren  has  done  so  much  to 
construct. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  James  Reston  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  18  which  aptly  sum- 
marizes the  work  of  Earl  Warren. 

I  also  include  the  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  23  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Fred  P.  Graham  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1969] 
JusTicx  Wabren  Goes  Out  With  a  Bang 

(By  James  Reston) 
The  argtiment  against  the  Warren  Supreme 
Court  was  that  it  was  too  eager  to  intervene, 
that  it  had  lost  the  art  of  judicial  restraint, 
and  was  too  Inclined  to  reach  out  for  su- 
premacy over  the  other  two  co-equal  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  his  farewell  opinions  after  a  remarkable 
and  historic  career  as  the  nation's  foremost 
judge.  Chief  Justice  Warren  almost  seemed 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  provide  evidence  for 
the  charge. 

There  was  a  strong  argument  in  both  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  case  and  in  the  E3  Paso 
Natural  Gas  case  for  what  Kipling  once 
caUed  "the  art  of  Judicial  leaving  alone,"  but 
that  has  never  been  Mr.  Justice  Warren's 
most  prominent  characteristic.  His  tendency 
has  been  to  Insist  on  saying  a  thing  is  right 
or  wrong,  even  if  he  had  to  pass  what  others 
regarded  as  the  bounds  of  judicial  restraint, 
and  this  Is  clearly  what  he  did  in  these  two 
cases. 

Warren  Burger,  who  will  be  Mr.  Warren's 

successor,  had  refused  to  pass  judgment  on 

the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Powell 

'because  of  the  Inapproprtateness  of  the 
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subject  matter  for  JudlcUl  conalderatlon," 
and  be  deplored  "the  blow  to  representative 
government  were  Judges  rtther  so  rash  or  so 
sure  of  thelp  InfaUlblUty  as  to  think  they 
should  command  an  elected  co-equal  branch 
In  these  circumstances." 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  dramatizing  the 
difference  between  his  philosophy  and  his 
successor's,  regarded  a  decision  against  the 
House  not  ss  an  Improper  intrusion  Into  the 
affairs  erf  Congress,  but  a  duty. 

"Our  system  of  government,"  he  wrote  In 
the  PoweU  case,  "requires  that  Federal  courts 
on  occasion  Interpret  the  Constitution  In  a 
manner  at  variance  with  the  construction 
given  the  document  by  another  branch.  The 
alleged  conflict  that  such  an  adjudication 
may  cause  cannot  Justify  the  courts  avoiding 
constitutional  responsibility." 


THs  ax.  PASO  can 
Justice  Warren's  opinion  In  the  El  Paso 
Bse  is  even  more  eloquent  of  his  interven- 
tionist philosophy.  This  was  an  anUtrust  case 
in  which  all  the  parties  had  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  lower  court's  decision.  There  was  no 
appellant.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  hear 
oral  argument  in  the  case  or  debate  on  the 
.  merits.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  opinion  by 
_  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  that,  regardless  of 
the  agreement  by  the  parties,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  a  right  to  look  and  see  whether  its 
Instructions  had  been  carried  out  and  it 
found  they  had  not. 

This,  said  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan 
and  Potter  Stewart,  "discarded  ...  all  sem- 
blance of  judicial  procedure  ...  In  the 
headstrong  effort  to  reach  a  result  that  tour 
members  of  this  Court  believe  desirable." 

THE    MOOEBATE    APPBOiW;K 

Judge  Burger's  view  In  the  Powell  case  was 
that  "coiuls  encounter  some  problems  for 
which  they  can  supply  no  solution,"  and 
that  this  Is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  regret 
or  concern.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
he  pointed  out.  had  many  hard  choices  and 
willingly  took  many  risks. 

"To  allow,  for  example,  total  Immunity  for 
speech,  debate  and  votes  In  the  Congress," 
he  noted,  "risked  Irreparable  injury  to  In- 
nocent persons  If  false  or  scurrilous  charges 
were  made  on  the  floor  of  a  Chamber:  to  allow 
the  Executive  exclusive  power  of  foreign  rela- 
tions risked  unwise  decisions  which  might 
lead  to  war;  to  tolerate  the  essential  suprem- 
acy of  constitutional  Interpretation  in  a 
Supreme  Court  meant  the  risk  of  unwise 
decUlons  by  a  transient  majority.  But  that  is 
the  way  our  system  Is  constructed.  .  .  ." 

Judge  Burger's  way  in  the  Powell  case  was 
to  avoid  decisions  that  would  show  lack  of 
respect  for  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, bring  about  a  confrontation  between 
that  branch  and  the  Court,  and  "at  best  be 
a  gesture  hardly  comporting  with  oiir  Ideas 
of  separate  co-equal  branches  of  the  federal 
estabUshment."  Judge  Warren's  way  was  the 
opposite.  He  believed  Powell  was  pimished 
unconstitutionally.  In  part,  perhaps,  because 
PoweU  was  uppity  and  black,  so  he  inter- 
vened and  left  the  bench  with  a  bang. 

What  Is  even  more  interesting  than  the 
rlghtness  or  wrongness  of  the  decisions  In 
the  PoweU  and  El  Paso  cases  Is  that  they  may 
mark  the  high  tide  of  the  Warren  Court's 
philosophy  and  the  beginning  of  a  more 
cautious  Co\irt  under  Judge  Burger. 

For  ironicaUy,  these  two  decisions  are 
bound  to  give  greater  force  to  those  who  are 
now  arguing  to  President  NUon  that  the 
Warren  Court  had  strayed  too  far  beyond 
proper  Judicial  boundaries,  and  appealing 
to  him  to  appoint  another  justice  of  Judge 
Burgers  judicial  temperament  to  the  seat 
vacated  by  the  liberal  Justice  Portas. 

[From  the  New  Tork  "Hmes,  June  23,  1969] 
The  CBisr  Steps  Down 
Wth  the  retirement  of  Earl  Warren  as 
Chief  Justice,  the  nation  loses  a  man  of  per- 


sonal courage,  progressive  conviction  and 
humane  understanding  who  has  led  the  Su- 
preme Court  through  one  of  the  meet  deci- 
sive periods  in  the  180  years  of  its  history 

Only  three  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  pred- 
ecessors— John  MarshaU,  Roger  Taney  and 
MelvlUe  Fuller — served  longer  than  his 
sixteen  years  and  only  under  the  early 
leadership  of  Marshall  and  Taney  hss  the 
Supreme  Court  had  more  critical  Impact  on 
the  Uw  and  life  of  the  nation.  The  Warren 
Court's  school  desegregation  and  other  civil 
rights  cases  are  surpassed  in  Importance  in 
their  sphere  only  by  the  Taney  Court's  Dred 
Scott  decision,  whUe  its  reapportionment  re- 
districting  and  criminal  due  process  de- 
cisions have  consequences  for  the  Federal 
system  almost  as  great  as  the  fundamental 
Interpretations  of  the  Marshall  Coiut 

When  President  Elsenhower  appointed  Mr 
Warren  in  1953,  there  was  little  in  his  record 
in  pubUc  life  to  foreteU  the  kind  of  Chief 
JuMlce  he  would  become.  The  school  deseg- 
regation cases  which  were  pending  when  he 
took  his  seat  plunged  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Into  racial  and  regional  controversy  during 
his  very  flrst  year  on  the  Court.  But  Broum 
V.  Board  of  Education  was  a  imanimous 
decision  which  evolved  natiually  out  of  sev- 
eral previous  cases  concerning  racial  dis- 
crimination. While  the  Warren  Court  has 
divided  sharply  on  other  Issues,  it  has  con- 
sistently been  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in 
striking  down  barriers  to  voting  rights 
and  forbidding  public  and  private  discrim- 
ination. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  struck  a  more  dis- 
tinctive personal  note  in  his  sensitivity  to 
individual  rights  and  due  process.  A  concern 
for  fair  play,  which  is  a  synonym  for  due 
process,  animated  the  Chief  Justice  and  a 
majority  of  his  colleagues  in  1957  and  sub- 
sequenUy  In  curbing  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's passport  authority. 

Because  the  apportionment  of  state  legis- 
latures and  the  districting  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  long  been  con- 
sidered a  "political  thicket"  too  dangerous 
for  the  Court  to  penetrate,  grave  abuses  had 
developed  in  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. Beginning  with  Baker  v.  Carr  in  1963 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren came  to  the  rescue  of  the  underrepre- 
sented  millions  in  the  cities  and  the  suburbs 
If  American  federalism  successfully  masters 
the  social  crises  of  the  coming  decade  much 
credit  will  go  to  the  Warren  Court's  rulings 
in  favor  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  and  equal 
districts. 

These  ruUngs  were  not  without  rUk  to  the 
Court's  authority  and  prestige  because  they 
did  carry  the  Court  into  that  Ul-deflned 
border  zone  where  the  judicial  and  the  legis- 
lative powers  meet  and  mingle.  With  good 
reason,  critics  of  the  Court  contended  that 
the  Justices  had  usurped  some  legislative  au- 
thority. But  defenders  of  the  Warren  Court 
repUed  that  in  the  reapportionment  cases  as 
In  the  long  stalemated  issue  of  school  segre- 
gation, years  of  Congressional  evasion  and 
irresponsibility  made  judicial  intervenUon 
inevitable. 

The  rights  of  criminal  offenders  evoke 
little  sympathy  when  rising  crime  rates  have 
become  a  matter  of  national  concern  but 
the  Warren  Court  has  moved  against  the 
tide  of  popular  feeUng.  The  Court  has  in- 
sisted that  to  have  a  lawyer  to  remain  aUent 
and  to  avoid  being  browbeaten  into  a  con- 
fession are  rights  of  every  citizen.  Future 
court  decisions  may  perhaps  reshape  the 
particular  definitions  of  this  right  as  the 
unending  task  of  judging  continues,  but  the 
fundamental  affirmations  of  the  Warren 
Court  in  the  fleld  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
are  in  the  best  American  tradition. 

^JJ^J°^^^^^  '^®  '*"«*  of  his  Court  service. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  did  not  have  the  legal 
erudition  of  a  Frankfurter  or  a  Cardozo;  the 
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brilliant  advocacy  of  a  Hughes,  or  the  thor 
ou^ly  developed  phUoeophy  of  a  HoImJ.' 
,  t^.'^'P*^^**'  instead  upon  an  unbUnkini 
integrity,  a  firm  common  sense,  and  a  d*.» 
feeling  for  the  liberal  and  egaUtarian  v^^i 
which  moved  Thomas  Jefferson  and  th, 
other  founders  of  thU  nation.  Thoee  value. 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  nf 
each  generation  in  live  and  relevant  wavs  if 
the  American  ideal  of  self-government  is  to 
sui^ve  and  flourish.  It  is  to  the  lasting  bono? 
of  Earl  Warren  that  he  contributed  s^  effw 
tto      *°  »»»*»  liveliness  and  relevance  m  S; 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23 

Warren  Era  Ending  Todat  Atter  16  Team 
OF  Reform— BuEOER  Seatino  To  Close  Ton 

OF   CONTROVEBST   AND    MiXED   RESULTS 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 
Washington,  June   22.— The  Warren  era 
ends  at  the  Supreme  Court  tomorrow  after 
16  years  of  bold  reforms  that  have  brought 
raging  controversy  and  mixed  results 

When  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  tumg 
oyer  the  Court's  center  seat  to  hU  successor 
Warren  E.  Burger,  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
and  active  eras  In  the  Court's  history  will 

Mr.  Warren  Intends  to  disappear  from  the 
public  scene  for  several  months,  going  Hrst 
on  a  fishing  trip  to  Alaska  and  then  on  an 
autumn  jaunt  to  the  Par  East,  where  he 
Will  attend  a  conference  in  New  Delhi  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law. 

He  will  depart  on  a  strong  note  after  issu- 
ing a  historic  opinion  last  Monday  in  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  case. 

In  declaring  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acted  unconstitutionally  in  1967  when 
it  refused  to  seat  the  Harlem  Democrat  the 
78-year-old  Chief  Justice  asserted  for  the 
flrst  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  Jur- 
isdiction to  settle  constitutional  questions 
Involving  Internal  Congressional  matters. 
aEsxTLTs  or  decisions 
It  is  too  soon  to  teU  whether  this  will  re- 
sult in  a  damaging  conflict  between  Congress 
and  the  Court  or  if  Congress  will  accept 
the  Court's  judgment. 

But  even  if  a  donnybrook  Is  avoided  over 
the  Powell  case,  Earl  Warren  wUl  step  down 
as  a  controversial  flgure.  The  John  Birch 
Society's  "impeach  Earl  Warren"  campaign 
was  dropped  several  years  ago.  but  the  ge- 
nial, strong-willed  Chief  Justice  has  re- 
mained as  a  symbol  of  judicial  liberalism 
that  sets  conservative  teeth  on  edge. 

The  controversy  over  the  liberal  Warren 
Court  fed  on  opposition— mostly  from  poll- 
tlcal  conservatives — against  decisions  that 
hobbled  government  loyalty-security  pro- 
grams, banned  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
the  public  schools.  ouUawed  segregaUon  and 
malapportionment  and  limited  police  action. 
Thus,  much  of  the  outory  over  the  Warren 
Court  has  been  a  measure  of  whose  ox  has 
been  gored. 

Conservatives  have  tended  to  denounce  the 
Court  (President  Eisenhower  was  said  to 
have  caUed  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Warren 
the  "biggest  damfool  mistake  I  ever  made"). 
whUe  only  liberals  would  be  expected  to 
agree  with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  assessment 
of  Mr.  Warren  as  "the  greatest  Chief  Justice 
of  them  all." 

Yet  one  complaint  about  the  court  has 
cut  across  the  political  spectrum.  It  has  been 
said  on  both  sides  that  the  Supreme  Court 
acted  too  much  like  a  legislature  and  not 
enough  like  a  court — that  it  translated  its 
own  notion  of  wise  poUcy,  into  constitution- 
al dogma. 

These  critics  complain  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  development  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
into  Platonic  guardians  to  substitute  theli 
wisdom  for  legislative  and  executive  de- 
cisions wiu  imdermine  American  democracy, 
and  that  the  left  is  more  likely  than  the 
right  to  be  the  ultimate  loser. 


In  a  news  conference  shortly  after  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire,  Mr.  Warren 
listed  what  he  saw  as  the  three  most  sig- 
nificant decisions  of  the  Warren  era.  They 
were: 

1.  Baker  v.  Carr  in  1962,  which  opened  the 
way  for  legislative  and  Congressional  reap- 
portionment. 

2.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  in  1954, 
which  declared  school  segregation  unconsti- 
tutional. 

3.  Otdeon  v.  Walnwrlght  in  1963.  which 
held  that  aU  defendants  in  serious  criminal 
cases  were  entitled  to  legal  conusel. 

The  verdict  of  most  legal  experts  is  that 
the  reapportionment  decisions  have  been  a 
success,  in  the  sense  that  reapportionment 
Has  been  achieved  without  as  much  difficulty 
as  many  had  expected.  Despite  would  become 
mired  in  the  "poUtlcal  thicket,"  redlstrlctlng 
has  been  widely  accompUshed,  and  the  initial 
outcry  has  died  down. 

'The  mood,  even  among  politicians,  Is  that 
the  decisions  are  acceptable;  the  accommo- 
dations have  largely  been  made,"  Robert 
B.  McKay,  an  expert  on  reapportionment  law, 
said  recently. 

resistance  in  south 
Every  state  legislature  has  made  some 
districting  adjustment,  he  said,  and  only 
nine  states  still  have  slgniflcant  discrepan- 
cies m  the  numerical  size  of  their  Congres- 
sional districts. 

School  segregation  is  a  much  subtle  matter. 
Last  year  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
children  In  the  11  Southern  states  were  in 
integrated  schools. 

But  resistance  to  desegregation  is  rising  in 
many  Southern  conununitles,  where  the  be- 
lief Is  strong  that  the  South  Is  being  told 
to  achieve  levels  of  integration  that  are  not 
required  In  the  North.  Northern  neighbor- 
hood segregation  has  kept  school  integration 
at  token  levels. 

Because  of  this  apparent  legal  double 
standard,  the  Supreme  Court  may  encounter 
Increasing  resistance  In  trying  to  eliminate 
all-black  schools. 

The  idea  that  defendants  should  be  repre- 
sented by  lawyers  at  their  trials  had  already 
been  accepted  by  all  but  five  states  when 
Gideon  v.  Walnwrlght  was  announced. 

The  decision's  Importance  was  In  establish- 
ing the  principle  that  poor  people  must  be 
furnished  the  means  to  exercise  their  legal 
rights,  in  addition  to  the  rights  themselves. 
This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  public 
defender  and  legal  aid  offices  across  the 
country  and  other  efforts  to  provide  more 
legal  assistance  to  poor  people. 

The  cases  following  from  the  Oldeon  de- 
cision have  precipitated  a  controversy  over 
counsel  in  the  police  station  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  police  to  question  suspects. 

The  Court,  meanwhile,  has  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged some  of  the  practical  problems 
by  declining  to  apply  the  Gideon  decision  to 
misdemeanor  cases. 

As  a  resiilt  of  charges  in  many  quarters — 
including  some  respected  legal  ones — that 
the  Warren  Court  had  made  criminal  pro- 
cedures too  brittle.  President  Nixon  made  a 
point  of  selecting  a  Chief  Justice  who  rejects 
much  of  what  the  Warren  Court  has  done 
on  the  subject  of  defendants'  rights. 

Thiis  Mr.  Warren  leaves  amid  a  rising 
chorus  of  complaints  that  the  hallmarks  of 
the  Warren  Court — bold,  aggressive  moves  on 
behalf  of  society's  imderdogs — were  carried 
to  excess  in  the  criminal  fleld  and  that  the 
Court's  idealism  outstripped  its  practical 
sense  in  this  regard. 

history's  view 
His  departure  has  also  been  tarnished  by 
a    public    controversy    over    off-the-bench 
activities  by  former  Justice  Abe  Portas  and 
Justice  WUliam  O.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Warren  had  hoped  to  persuade  the 
Court  to  adopt  restrictions  on  extra- 
judicial conduct  before  be  left,  but  he  faUed. 


Many  observers  feel  that,  In  the  long  view. 
history  will  treat  the  Warren  era  well. 

"Generations  hence,"  Prof.  WlUlam  M. 
Beaney  of  Princeton  recently  wrote  of  the 
Warren  Court,  "It  may  well  appear  that  what 
is  supposedly  the  most  conservative  of  Amer- 
ican poUtical  institutions,  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  the  institution  that  did  the  most 
to  help  the  nation  adjust  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  a  free  society." 

Regardless  of  the  verdict  of  history.  Earl 
Warren  seems  obviously  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  tenure.  At  his  final  news  con- 
ference, he  was  asked  to  describe  the  major 
frustrations  of  the  period. 

He  paused  for  a  long  moment,  then  broke 
into  a  wide  smUe  and  replied  that  he  could 
not  think  of  any. 

"It  has  not  been  a  frustrating  experience," 
he  said. 

FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jacobs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEICXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  biU  titled  the  "Federal 
Transportation  Act."  This  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  been  designed  to  imsnarl  the 
chaotic  transportation  mess  that  exists 
in  our  Nation  today,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  unless  we  engage  in 
new  thinking  and  create  new  policies  in 
the  field  of  transportation,  the  United 
States  in  the  1970's  will  provide  more 
inefi&cient  transportation  than  it  did  in 
the  1950's.  In  that  20-year  interval,  we 
have  engaged  both  in  the  Government 
sector  and  the  private  sector  in  a  head- 
long dash  of  expansion  of  transport  fa- 
cilities for  the  sake  of  expansion.  The  key 
to  the  next  20  years  must  be  service.  In 
order  to  properly  understand  this  legis- 
lation, it  is  necessary  to  view  the  deeds 
of  the  past  and  the  trends  of  the  future. 
One  of  our  great  national  strengths  is 
the  unbounded  enthusiasm  which  we  as 
a  nation  generate  for  a  particular  proj- 
ect at  a  particular  moment  of  time.  The 
American  people  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  exploded  enthusiastically  for  a 
short  period  of  time  for  a  particular  mode 
of  transportation.  For  example,  the  fifties 
and  sixties  will  go  down  in  our  history, 
I  am  sure,  as  an  unparalleled  period  of 
highway  construction;  the  sixties  have 
been  renowned  for  large  airport  con- 
struction; the  twenties  and  thirties  for 
raUroads;   the  early   20th  century  for 
waterways.  Now  all  of   these  projects 
taken  individually  are  highly  commend- 
able, but  certainly  no  one  can  argue  that 
they  are  interrelated.  And  so  today,  air- 
ports sit  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  un- 
attended by  rail  or  highway  links,  high- 
ways do  not  connect  with  rail  terminals, 
bus  systems  do  not  relate  to  railroads, 
and  so  on. 

The  answer  always  seems  to  be  another 
highway,  another  airport,  another  rail- 
road, another  port,  rather  than  fully 
utilizing  and  locking  together  the  pieces 
of  our  national  transportation  jigsaw 
puzzle.  Why  does  this  situation  continue? 
The  reasons  are  twofold:  First,  aside 
from  the  llpservlce  given  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level  by  various  department 
heads  as  to  coordination,  there  has  been 
no  way  heretofore  to  Insist  that  such 
coordination  take  place.  Hxmian  nature 


being  what  It  Is,  each  department  pushes 
only  the  projects  within  its  area  of  ex- 
pertise. Each  department  head  continues 
to  build  his  own  empire.  Coordination 
is  never  reduced  to  writing,  but  rather 
remains  the  subject  of  occasional  lunch 
meetings  or  news  media  Interviews. 

The  second  stumbling  block  has  been 
the  enormous  pressure  exerted  at  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  by  transporta- 
tion lobby  groups  and  by  elected  ofBciads 
whose  reelection  depends  on  gaining  a 
transportation  bone  for  their  particular 
political  subdivision. 

This  bill  attacks  both  of  these  prob- 
lems in  the  following  ways.  First,  It  says 
to  the  States  that  no  Federal  money  will 
be  expended  for  any  particular  transpor- 
tation project  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  project  is  part  of  an  over- 
all transportation  plan  for  the  State. 

Second,  it  sets  up  a  transportation 
trust  fund  which  is  distributed  not  on 
the  basis  of  political  emergencies  or  na- 
tional fads,  but  rather  on  a  formula  basis 
that  takes  into  account  land  area,  popu- 
lation, and  centers  of  largest  papulations. 
I  know  that  this  type  of  legislation  is 
going  to  Involve  an  eyeball-to-eyeball 
confrontation  between  new  concepts  and 
the  old  ways  of  doing  things.  But  cer- 
tainly, the  past  several  years,  months, 
weeks,  and  even  days  have  produced  ex- 
ample upon  example  of  collapsing  rail 
systems,  throttled  airports,  and  super- 
highways that  have  become  super  park- 
ing lots.  By  1975,  there  will  be  30  million 
more  people  in  the  United  States  than 
there  are  today,  there  will  be  20  million 
more  cars,  there  will  be  four  landings 
and  takeoffs  for  every  one  today.  If  the 
demand  for  transportation  keeps  pace 
with  the  economy,  then  during  the  next 
20    years    our    transportation    network 
must  double.  Unless  something  is  done, 
the  keep-our-nose-above-water  policies 
of  today  will  result  in  a  drowning  within 
6  years.  The  biggest  mistake  this  Nation 
could  make  would  be  to  expend  addi- 
tional millions  on   transportation  and 
have  the  facilities  so  created  conform  to 
the  system  as  it  exists  today. 

Just  the  numbers  involved  in  what  is 
the  biggest  consumer  service  in  the 
United  States  today  will  demand  in- 
genuity, creativity,  and  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  what  exists  but  does  not 
serve  particularly  well.  That  is  the  tjrpe 
of  action  the  American  traveler  expects 
from  the  American  politician. 


VIETNAM  AND  MIDWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryam)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8 
President  Nixon  conferred  with  South 
Vietnamese  President  Thleu  at  Midway 
Island.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  meet- 
ing, President  Nixon  announced  that 
25,000  U.S.  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
August. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States 
In  his  televised  address  to  the  Nation  on 
June  11,  the  President  said  that  the  Mid- 
way Confereice  was  "an  opening  of  the 
door  to  peace,"  and  called  upon  Hanoi 
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to  ragpond  to  his  Initiative  in  withdraw- 
Inflr  25.000  troope. 

Five  loog  years  after  President  J<^ui- 
son's  decision  to  Americanize  the  war  In 
Vietnam,    and    after    36,000    American 
deaths,  Congress  should  not  accept  un- 
critically  President   Nixon's   judgment 
that  the  propoeed  withdrawal  of  25,000 
troops  represents  a  significant  step  to- 
ward peace,  but  should  Judge  for  itself 
the  adequacy  of  the  President's  action. 
Several  crucial  questions  must  be  asked 
and  answered  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  the  25.000  troop 
withdrawal.  First,  does  the  President's 
action  represent  any  substantive  change 
in  the  UJS.  policy?  Second,  will  the  with- 
drawal of  25,000  American  troops  reduce 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam — a  prerequisite 
to   a   negotiated   settlement   in   Paris? 
Third,  is  this  withdrawal  likely  to  lead  to 
the  rapid  disengagement  of  American 
troope?     And    fourth,    will    President 
Nixon's  decision  lead  to  the  broculening 
of  the.  present  Saigon  government  which 
ie  necessary  if  a  non-Communist  cocOi- 
tion  of  South  Vietnamese  is  to  be  devel- 
(H?ed  which  can  compete  effectively  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  when  it  is 
finally  possible  to  have  free  elections? 

In  a  recent  radio  interview  with  me, 
Gov.  Averell  Harrlman,  UJS.  Chief  Nego- 
tiator at  the  Paris  talks  under  President 
Johnson,  expressed  his  views  on  these 
questions  and  provided  some  perspectives 
which  I  believe  should  help  the  Congress 
in  evaluating  the  significance  of  the  Mid- 
way Island  announcement. 

Governor  Harriman  said  the  with- 
drawal of  only  25,000  troops  was  "dis- 
appointing" adding  that  he  had  hoped 
tliat  the  Presidoit  would  withdraw 
60.000  which,  he  said,  would  have  been 
a  significant  nimiber.  He  said : 

I  think  It  Is  too:UtUe  to  have  an  Impact, 
particularly  aa  twth  President  Nlzon  and 
President  Thleu  went  out  of  their  way  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  reduction  In  forces  but  our 
troops  are  being  replaced  by  the  Southern 
forces. 
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Governor  Harriman  questioned 
whether  tills  was  really  an  important 
move  toward  peace  saying: 

What  have  we  got  to  tell  them?  How  U  this 
opening  of  the  door? 

The  Governor's  comments  underline  a 
very  important  point;  namely,  Uiat  the 
withdrawal  of  25,000  troops  does  not 
represent  a  deescalation  in  the  fighting 
but  rather  a  shifting  of  a  small  part  of 
the  military  burden  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  As  a  consequence,  the  level 
of  violence  on  both  sides,  which  Governor 
Harriman  called  "the  No.  1"  obstacle  to 
progress  in  the  Paris  talks,  has  not  been 
reduced. 

In  evaluating  whether  or  not  the  with- 
drawal of  25,000  troops  is  indicative  of 
any  sixbstantive  change  in  policy  and 
any  shift  in  military  strategy.  Governor 
Harriman's  comments  again  are  useful: 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  hl«  May  14 
speech,  which  had  some  constructive  fea- 
tures, the  President  said,  "I  nUe  out  a  mUl- 
tary  solution,"  he  has  not  yet  given  orders 
to  General  Abrams  to  reduce  the  violence.  I 
felt  that  would  have  been  In  January  the 
first  thing  we  would  have  done  after  we  had 
aU  (the  U.8..  Hanoi,  the  NX  J.  and  Saigon) 
gotten  together.  It  took  a  UtUe  time  to  get 


them  together,  but  the  first  subject  of  dis- 
cussion would  have  been  mutual  reduction  of 
violence.  They  (North  Vietnam)  indicated  by 
their  actions  in  November — where  they  dis- 
engaged in  the  northern  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam,  took  90  per  cent  of  their  troops 
out  .  .  ..  some  of  them  as  far  north  as  200 
miles — that  they  were  ready  to  move  in  that 
direction.  Of  course,  the  government  of 
Saigon  didn't  show  up.  and  we  lost  the 
momentum. 

Governor  Harriman  went  on  to  say: 
We've  lost  moment\un  since  January,  too. 
No  discussions  that  I  know  of  have  taken 
place.  I  don't  think  that  Just  withdrawal  of 
a  few  troops  will  have  the  effect. 

Governor  Harriman  also  spoke  of  the 
kind  of  action  which  might  move  the 
Paris  talks  toward  real  progress: 

I  think  the  President  should  say,  "I  am 
prepared  to  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  violence. 
I  am  prepared  to  change  the  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Abrams.  If  you  wUl  Join  with  me  in  that." 
I  think  that  the  world  woiild  be  with  the 
President  if  he  should  do  such  a  thing.  I 
think  we  missed  that  In  this  communique 
and  we  miss  a  very  fundamental  Issue  which 
I  think  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Despite  President  Nixon's  statement 
that  he  "rules  out  a  military  victory," 
the  fact  that  the  military  strategy  of  ag- 
gressively seeking  out  the  enemy  and 
putting  maximum  pressure  on  him  re- 
mains was  reinforced  by  Governor  Har- 
riman, who  said: 

I  used  to  say  (to  the  North  Vietnamese 
negotiators  in  Paris)  "these  attacks  of  yours 
are  not  helping  the  atmosphere  for  a  peace- 
ful solution,"  and  Just  as  soon  as  they  stopped 
them,  our  generals  would  say  "Ah,  we've 
won." 

It  doesn't  make  sense — 

The  Governor  said — 
to  think  that  people  can  come  to  polit- 
ical understanding  and  peacefiU  solution 
as  long  as  each  of  us  Is  trying  to  kUl  the 
other,  and  trying  to  gain  some  new  advan- 
tage of  the  other.  Since  weTe  the  ones 
that  issued  the  all-out  orders  to  [General] 
Abrams.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we're  the 
ones  that  have  got  to  take  the  lead  in  stop- 
ping the  violence.  We  can't  expect  the  other 
people  to  do  it. 

The  replacement  of  25,000  American 
troops  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  will 
not  result  in  the  deescalation  in  the  fight- 
ing which  is  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  a 
negotiated  settlement  at  Paris.  More- 
over, since  the  orders  to  General  Abrams 
have  not  been  changed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  Midway  announcement 
does  not  represent  any  basic  change  in 
the  military  strategy  which  has  been 
pursued— at  great  loss  of  life— for  the 
past  5  years. 

Another  issue,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  future  political  develop- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  is  the  state  of 
democracy  and  democratic  institutions 
under  the  Thieu-Ky  regime. 

Governor  Harriman  expressed  disap- 
pointment "at  the  continued  restrictions 
and  restraints  and  persecution  of  the 
opposition  In  Saigon,"  and  "President 
Thieu's  unwillingness  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic atmosphere."  Governor  Harriman 
said: 


You've  got  to  guarantee  the  other  side  secu- 
rlty  and  safety  to  carry  on  a  campaign  and 
be  able  to  vote."  Governor  Harriman  pointed 
out,  "If  wo  are  to  have  freedom  of  election 
he's  got  to  create  a  climate  of  freedom  in 
order  to  let  those  eleoUons  be  held. 

Regrettably,  the  Midway  Conference 
had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  state  ol 
democratic  institutions  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Indeed,  upon  his  return  from  Mid- 
way. President  Thleu  held  a  press  con- 
ference  at  which  he  said: 

From  now  on,  those  who  spread  rumors 
that  there  will  be  a  ooallUon  government  in 
this  country,  whoever  they  be,  whether  in 
the  executive  or  the  legislature,  will  be 
severely  punished  on  charges  of  collusion 
with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the  armv 
and  the  people. 

A  statement  hardly  calculated  to  en- 
courage freedom  of  speech. 

Two  weeks  ago.  another  newspaper  in 
Saigon  was  closed,  the  37th  newspaper 
to  be  closed  since  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment annoimced  a  lltOe  over  a  year  ago 
that  It  was  giving  up  censorship. 

Last  week,  four  members  of  an  oppo- 
sition group  who  had  called  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  "government  of  reconcilia- 
tion" were  ordered  to  report  to  the  Sai- 
gon police  for  "questioning."  The  group 
included  Tran  Ngoc  Lieng,  the  lawyer 
who  defended  Trong  Dlnh  Dzu — the  run- 
nerup  to  President  Thleu  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  who  is  still  in  Jail.  Gen. 
Doung  Van  Mlnh.  for  whom  there  is  po- 
litical support  in  South  Vietnam,  is  still 
unable  to  participate  in  political  life. 
And  many  student  leaders,  who  have 
protested  the  policies  of  President  Thleu, 
are  in  Jail. 

That  is  the  state  of  "democracy"  under 
President  Thleu. 

The  repressicm  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment is  inimical  not  only  to  our  own 
values  but  to  the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam  as  well.  As  Tran  Ngoc 
Lieng.  head  of  the  conunittee  which  ad- 
vocates a  government  of  reconcilliation. 
told  the  New  York  Times  on  June  17: 

If  the  government  means  to  repress  the 
genuinely  nationalist  organizations  by  this 
technique,  the  Communists  will  reap  the 
benefits.  The  whole  national  movement  will 
siiffer  as  a  result. 

On  all  four  questions,  then — whether 
or  not  there  has  been  any  change  in  pol- 
icy; whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  violence;  whether  or  not 
the  Nixon  administration  intends  to 
carry  out  rapid  disengagement  of  U.S. 
forces:  and  whether  or  not  the  Saigon 
government  is  to  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude Important  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion not  now  represented — the  results 
of  the  Midway  Conference  fall  far  short 
of  a  decisive  and  courageous  reversal  of 
Vietnam  policy.  In  March  of  1968,  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  said : 

The  next  President  must  end  the  war. 
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He  [President  Thleu]  talks  about  the  NLF 
putting  down  their  arms  and  Joining  the 
democratic  processes  of  his  ootm^.  but 
without  democratic  processes  I  don't  know 
how  you'd  expect  them  to  lay  down  arms. 


After  5  months  In  office  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  yet  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  about  a  prwnpt  ter- 
mination of  the  war  in  Vietnam  which 
the  American  people  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. 

Congress  must  assert  its  own  role  and 
make  clear  to  the  President  that  it  will 
no  longer  support  a  policy  which  was 
repudiated  by  the  American  pet^le  in 


the  primaries  and  general  election  last 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  June  16  in- 
terview with  Gov.  Averell  Harriman.  I 
also  include  sm  article  by  Peter  Grose, 
from  the  June  16  New  York  Times,  which 
outlines  the  call  of  former  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  Cyrus 
B.  Vance,  for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam 
which  would  end  the  "search  and  de- 
stroy" military  strategy,  an  article  by 
Terrence  Smith,  from  the  June  18  New 
York  Times,  and  a  June  19  New  York 
Times  column  by  Tom  Wicker,  which 
describes  the  lack  of  political  freedom 
in    South    Vietnam     under    President 
Thieu.  The  articles  follow: 
Transcript    of    Interview    Between    Con- 
gressman   William    F.    Rtan    anb    Gov. 
W.  Averell  Harriman 
This  is  Congressman  William  P.  Ryan  re- 
porting to  you  from  Washington.  Over  the 
past  five  years  few  Issues  have  generated  aa 
much  controversy  and  criticism  within  Con- 
gress and.  indeed,  among  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  What 
began  as  a  small  commitment  of  American 
troops  has  escalated  to  the  point  that  today 
nearly  540,000  American  troops  are  engaged 
In  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.  And  as  of 
May   31,    over   35,700   American    servicemen 
have  died  as  a  result  of  military  action. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Nixon  met  with 
South  Vietnamese  President  Thleu  at  Mid- 
way Island  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  conference  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  was  wlthdravrlng  25,000 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  August. 
In  order  to  assess  the  significance  of  this 
meeting  at  Midway  and  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, as  weU  as  the  substance  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  overall  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, I  have  invited  the  former  chief  negoti- 
ator for  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks — Governor  Averell  Harriman  of  New 
York — to  appear  with  me  on  this  program 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  the  Midway  conference  and  to  comment 
on  the  progress  of  the  talks  In  Paris. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  Is  able  to  be  with 
us  today.  For  few  men  In  public  life  enjoy 
the  respect  and  prestige  of  AvercU  Harriman. 
As  a  result  of  his  service  In  the  cause  for 
International  peace  under  five  Presidents  he 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  nation 
for  his  tireless  efforts  to  reduce  sources  of 
International  tension  and  InstabUlty.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  upon  him  In  Laos. 
President  Kennedy  again  called  upon  him  as 
the  principal  United  States  negotiator  for  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Again  he  was 
called  upon  by  President  Johnson  to  become 
chief  negotiator  at  Paris  where  he  served  for 
almost  nine  months.  His  efforts  resulted  in 
the  resolution  of  procedural  questions  and 
the  construction  of  the  framework  through 
which  we  hope  a  final  settlement  will  be 
achieved. 

For  this  as  well  as  many  other  arduous 
assignments  In  the  course  of  his  long  care^ 
he  has  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  American  people.  Governor  Harriman,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  Join  us  on  our  pro- 
gram today.  I  am  sure  our  listening  audience 
will  appreciate  being  able  to  hear  your  views 
on  the  course  of  the  tragic  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Governor  Harriman.  Bill,  I'm  so  glad  to  be 
with  you.  You  have  taken  a  very  constructive 
and  vigorous  position  in  the  Congress  and  I 
respect  you  for  It.  You  dont  always  go  the 
routes  that  are  popular  but  you  go  the 
routes  that  you  believe  are  in  the  Interests 
of  the  people.  Therefore,  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  with  you  and  talk  about  some 
of  the  things  that  are  mutuaUy  concerning 
us. 


Congressman  Rtan.  Iliank  you  very  much, 
Oovemmr,  I  am  particularly  happy  that  you 
can  appear  at  this  time  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  visit  by  President  NUon  to  Midway  Is- 
land and  his  announcement  of  the  with- 
drawal of  25,000  American  troope,  and  the 
statement  which  he  made  upon  his  return 
to  the  effect  that  "now  the  door  to  peace  has 
been  opened."  I  Just  wonder  if,  Oovemor,  you 
would  be  wlUlng  to  comment  on  your  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  statement.  Has  he, 
by  withdrawing  or  suggesting  that  he's  going 
to  withdraw  25,000  American  troops,  really 
changed  the  strategy  which  he  has  been  fol- 
lowing? Is  this  tokenism?  What  is  your  eval- 
uation of  what  is  happening  now  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Oovemor  Harriman.  Well,  let  me  first  say  I 
don't  want  to  term  It  tokenism.  I  want  to 
say  It's  disappointing.  I  want  to  make  a  very 
definite  record  of  the  fact  that  I  wish  Presi- 
dent Nixon  success.  Nothing  Is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  our  country  than  get- 
ting peace  in  Vietnam.  And  so  I  want  to  help 
In  every  way  I  can.  So  when  I  question  what's 
being  done  It's  because  of  my  earnest  desire 
that  progress  should  be  made.  Now  this  fig- 
ure is  disappointing.  Even  last  year  there 
was  talk  of  withdrawing  troops  and  every- 
body talked  about  50,000  as  the  number.  I 
had  hoped  that  when  there  was  gossip  about 
the  agreement  to  withdraw  troops  that  he'd 
step  it  up  from  60,000  to  60,000.  To  take  60,- 
000  home  at  the  time  would  have  been  a 
significant  figure.  But  26,000  I  think  Is  too 
little  to  have  an  Impact,  particularly  as  both 
he  and  President  Thleu  went  out  of  their 
way  to  say  that  this  Is  not  a  reduction  In 
forces.  Our  troops  are  being  replaced  by  the 
Southern  forces.  Therefore,   what  have  we 
got  to  teU  them?  How  Is  this  the  opening  of 
the  door? 

And  I'm  particularly  disappointed  that 
more  dlsctisslon  hasn't  taken  place  in  Paris, 
which  is  what  we  would  have  done  If  we  had 
carried  on  our  negotiations,  for  mutual  re- 
duction of  violence.  I  think  that  could  have 
been  successfully  negotiated  and  that  would 
have  tremendously  reduced  the  number  of 
killings,  which  Is  awful.  Since  we're  on  the 
road  to  peace,  I  don't  see  any  objective  In 
klUlng  South  Vietnamese  and  kUling  inno- 
cent South  Vietnamese  people. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  think  the  point  you 
made,  Oovemor,  about  the  fact  that  the  plan 
to  withdraw  26,000  troops  and  substitute  for 
them  South  Vietnamese  forces  points  up  one 
of  the  real  difficulties  with  the  Administra- 
tion's position.  And  that  is:  is  the  Adminis- 
tration really  planning  to  reduce  the  level  of 
violence  or  to  de-escalate  the  fighting  or  Is 
It  merely  planning  to  shift  the  burden  of  the 
fighting  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
then  hope  that  the  level  will  keep  up  so  that 
we  can  pursue  as  we  have  In  the  past  some 
kind  of  a  military  solution? 

Oovemor  Harriman.  WeU,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  his  May  14  speech,  which  had 
some  constructive  features,  the  President 
said,  "I  rule  out  a  military  solution."  he  has 
not  yet  given  orders  to  General  Abrams  to 
reduce  the  violence.  I  felt  that  would  have 
been  In  January  the  first  thing  we  would 
have  done  after  we  had  all  [the  United 
SUtes,  Hanoi.  Saigon,  and  the  NLF]  gotten 
together.  It  took  a  little  time  to  get  them 
together,  but  the  first  subject  of  discussion 
would  have  been  mutual  reduction  of  vio- 
lence. They  [North  Vietnam]  Indicated  by 
their  actions  In  November — where  they  dis- 
engaged m  the  northern  two  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam,  took  90%  of  the  troops  out 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  as  far  north  as 
200  mUes — that  they  were  ready  to  move  In 
that  direction.  Of  course,  the  government  of 
Saigon  dldnt  show  up  and  we  lost  the  mo- 
mentum. And  we've  lost  momentum  since 
January,  too.  No  discussions  that  I  know  of 
have  taken  place.  I  don't  think  that  Just 
withdrawal  o«f  a  few  troops  wUl  have  the 
effect.  I  think  the  President  should  say.  "I 


am  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  vio- 
lence. I  am  prepared  to  change  the  orders  to 
General  Abrams,  If  you  will  Join  me  In  that." 
I  think  that  the  world  would  be  with  the 
President  if  he  should  do  such  a  thing.  X 
think  we  missed  that  In  this  communique 
and  we  miss  a  very  fundamental  issue  which 
I  think  has  to  be  dealt  with.  IncldentaUy.  I 
gained  the  impression  from  the  talks  In  Paris 
that  we'd  make  no  progress  on  the  peaceful 
settlement  tmtU  we  reduce  the  violence  and 
work  towards  a  cease-fire. 

Congressman  Rtan.  Was  It  your  opinion 
that  after  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  last  October  and  November 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  wlUIng 
to  pull  back  and  reduce  the  violence?  In 
fact,  you  have  said  that  they  had  withdrawn 
some  90%  of  their  troops  In  the  two  north- 
em  provinces  above  the  17th  parallel. 

Governor  Harriman.  And  they  did  other 
things  to  reduce  their  military  action.  That 
was  my  Impression.  I  know  some  of  the  mili- 
tary claim  that  it  was  only  because  they'd 
been  forced  to  do  It,  but  the  fact  of  the  situ- 
ation justified  our  beUef  that  It  was  a  politi- 
cal action  on  their  part,  and  we  might  have 
been  able  to  respond  to  that  at  the  time  If 
the  Saigon  government  had  appeared  In 
Paris  as  we  expected  them  to  do.  So  we  had 
very  much  in  mind  detailed  discussion  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  and  how 
we  were  mutually  going  to  reduce  the  vio- 
lence. I  speak  of  violence,  BUI,  not  just  mili- 
tary action  because  what  I'm  talking  about 
Is  forcing  them  to  stop  throwing  bombs 
within  Saigon  and  some  of  these  other  cities 
which  are  killing  Innocent  people,  even  down 
to  the  village  level.  I  fear  if  we're  going  to 
have  an  election  we've  got  to  end  violence 
on  both  sides.  You've  got  to  have  a  cease-fire. 
We've  got  to  move  In  that  direction.  We'd 
better  quit  trying  to  find  a  military  solution. 
Now,  unfortunately,  our  military  actions 
don't  fully  conform  to  what  the  President 
said:  that  he  was  ruling  out  a  military  solu- 
tion. Why  not  move  to  peace — physically? 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  certainly  agree  with 
you.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  where  the 
President  really  has  missed  an  opportunity, 
because  coming  in  as  the  new  Chief  Execu- 
tive without  having  been  responsible  for 
decisions  made  In  the  past  he  could  have,  It 
seems  to  me,  used  this  opportunity  to  take 
steps  which  perhaps  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration felt  It  couldnt  take. 

Oovemor  Harriman.  I  am  sure  we  could 
have  gotten  an  agreement.  If  all  fo\ir  sides 
had  sat  down  together.  We  were  still  fighting. 
We  are  stUl  out  fighting,  even  though  we've 
begun  the  Peace  Talks,  and  this  U  the  mis- 
take, too,  as  you  say. 

I  also  was  disappointed  In  the  manner  in 
which  President  Thleu  acted  President  Nixon 
said,  you'll  remember,  "We  agreed  on  all 
points."  And  Thleu  agreed  on  the  President's 
May  14  speech.  Then  he  goes  back  and  has  a 
press  conference,  and  If  It's  actually  reported 
accurately,  as  I  believe  It  Is,  that  he  said  that 
he  was  going  to  severely  punish  anybody  that 
opposes  a  coalition  government,  as  that  would 
be  against  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  upholds.  Now,  President  Nixon  has 
never  said,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  he's  opposed 
to  a  coalition.  He  has  said  that  he's  against 
the  Imposition  of  a  coalition  government  and 
therefore,  a  discussion  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  a  perfectly  normil  thing  to 
have  go  on.  You  can  be  against  It  if  you 
want  to. 

I'm  disappointed  also  at  the  continued 
restrictions  and  restraints  and  persecution  of 
the  opposition  In  Saigon.  Did  you  notice 
today,  during  this  week,  rather,  the  govern- 
ment closed  another  paper?  This  Is  the  37th 
newspaper  that  the  government  has  closed 
since  they  announced  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
that  they  were  going  to  give  up  censorship. 
Congressman  Rtan.  Now,  how  could  there 
be  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion In  South  Vietnam  If  newspapers  are 
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oooBtantly  under  the  threat  of  being  closed 
down? 

Ooremor  Hakuman.  Well,  the  obvious  an- 
swer to  that  Is  no.  Bill.  There  can't  be  and 
there  Isn't.  And  the  people  are  put  In  jaU. 
Mr.  Dzu  la  still  In  JaU.  He  was  the  one  who 
loat  In  the  election.  Thleu  got  38%  of  the 
rote.  That  wasn't  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  people  who  voted,  particularly  when  you 
know  that  the  elections  were  only  held  among 
about  ^  of  the  population.  So  33%  Is  not  a 
mftjorlty  President.  And  the  runner-up  Is  stlU 
In  JaU  because  he  had  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  it  was  time  to  talk  to  the  NLF  about  a 
settlement.  Why  they  wont  release  him,  I 
don't  know.  It's  because  Thleu  now  has  even 
on  his  own  game  Indicated  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  have  any  opposition  around.  I  think 
It  basnt  ootne  out  yet,  but  we've  been  very 
firm  and  definite  with  Thleu.  If  we  are  to 
have  freedom  of  election,  he's  got  to  create 
a  climate  of  freedom  In  order  to  let  those 
elections  be  held. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  agree  with  you,  and 
one  of  the  problems  that  throughout  our 
experiences  in  South  Vietnam  seems  to  me 
has  been  prevalent  Is  that  the  Saigon  govem- 
meift"has  pretty  much  done  as  it  pleases. 

'  whetn«r  It's  to  hold  off  negotlatlone  arguing 
over  the  size  of  the  table  or  whether  It's  to 
Ignore  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  have 
open  and  free  elections  and  to  have  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  in  Saigon.  Now,  how  can 
or  should  the  Administration  deal  with  this 
question  of  the  Saigon  government  and  ite 
Intransigence  on  so  many  questions? 

Governor  Haksiman.  Well.  I  think  I  don't 
want  to  blame  President  Thleu  for  every- 
thing. He  has  made  some  progress  In  land 
reform.  He's  made  some  progress  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  I  don't  want  to  con- 
demn him  for  all  things.  But  we're  now  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  freedom  of  dlscvisslon 
leading  to  free  elections.  In  that,  I  think  his 
record  Is  pretty  bad.  Of  course,  we've  got  a 
very  good  method  of  talking  to  him  and  that 
la,  unless  you  do  this,  we're  not  going  to  con- 
tinue a  line  of  trying  to  support  this  govern- 
ment. TTiey*re  very  much  In  our  hands.  Even 
after  25.000  are  out.  there  will  be  well  over 
500,000  Americans  there.  He  won't  last  very 
long  If  we  pull  out  our  troops. 

President  Nixon  has  one  very  good  thing 
In  his  May  14  speech.  He  took  a  commitment 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  not  to 
any  one  group.  I  was  glad  to  see  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  say,  "We  are  not  wedded  to 
»ny  one  group."  I  think  we  ought  to  act  that 
way,  and  not  appear  to  be  trying  to  force 
the  present  government  on  the  people.  Now, 
If  they  [Thleu-Ky]  can  win  the  election, 
which  they  may  weU  be  able  to  do,  they've 
got  to  begin  broadening  the  base,  to  bring 
In  the  other  elements.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Buddhists.  There  are  a  lot  of  different  groups 
that  are  not  Included  In  the  government 
and  you'd  have  a  much  stronger  position  If 
they  were.  It  would  dilute  his  own  personal 
power,  but  It  would  very  much  strengthen 
the  poslUon  of  the  government.  Now,  I  don't 
think  that  the  NU  would  gain  a  large  per- 
centage themselves.  But  they're  going  to  try 
to  form  a  front,  and  I  think  it's  high  time 

that  President  Thleu  forms  what  you  could 
call   a  non-communist   group   or  antl-NLP 

front  or  whatever  else  you  wanted  to  call  It 

He  hasn't  done  that  yet,  and  that  must  be 

done. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  certainly  would  _, 
with  you.  For  the  benefit  of  our  lister 
audience,   this  Is   Congressman   WUllj 

Ryan,  and  I'm  talking  to  Averell  Ht . 

about  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
agree,  Govwuor,  as  a  number  of  us  have  said 
for  a  long  time,  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  to  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  other  elements,  to  Include 
people  such  as  the  candidate  whc»n  you  men- 
tioned who's  In  JaU. 

Governor  Habbimam,  I'm  not  certain  that 


he   personally  .  .  .  Fm    not    talking    about 
any  one  individual. 

Congressman  Rtan.  But  he's  representa- 
tive of  a  point  Off  view. 

Governor  Harkiman.  He  represents  a  group 
that  wante  peace.  And  he  may  or  may  not 
be  the  best  leader. 

Congressman  Rtan.  What  do  you  view  now, 
aside  tToax  the  faUure  so  far  to  reduce  the 
level  of  violence — what  do  you  view  as  the 
principal  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  a 
settlement  of  the  war? 

Governor  Habbiman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
underline  again  the  reduction  of  violence, 
the  reduction  of  losses  on  both  sides,  an  end 
to  the  kUllng,  is  number  one.  That's  what 
we  would  have  done  if  we'd  have  stayed  there 
to  negotiate.  We  haven't  even  started  that. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  frcxn  aU  I  hear,  and 
I  hope  I'm  wrong,  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  on  any  field  since  January:  that's  five 
months.  It's  high  time  that  we  get  Into 
discussion. 

Now  among  the  things  that  you've  got  to 
discuss  on  the  political  side  which  probably 
must  go  along  with  military  reduction  Is  the 
question  of  how  you  are  going  to  organize 
a  free  election.  That's  why  I  emphasize  so 
much  President  Thleu's  unwillingness  to  cre- 
ate a  democratic  atmosphere.  He  talks  about 
the  NLP  putting  dowTi  their  arms  and  Join- 
ing the  democratic  processes  of  his  country, 
but  without  democratic  processes  I  don't 
know  how  you'd  expect  them  to  lay  down 
arms.  You've  got  to  guarantee  the  other  side 
security  and  safety  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
to  be  able  to  vote,  and  none  of  these  matters 
have  been  disciissed,  which  I  would  have 
thought  would  be  among  the  nimiber  one 
subjects  on  the  political  side  to  talk  about. 

They  have  proposed  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. The  President  now  suggests  that  there 
be  a  combined  commission  of  both  the  NLP 
and  Saigon;  maybe  that's  a  good  Idea.  But 
we've  got  to  get  down  to  discussing  these 
matters  In  detaU.  We're  very  slow  In  ddng 
It  We've  waited  a  long  time. 

Congressman  Rtan.  And  the  killing  con- 
tinues, the  violence  continues. 

Governor  Habuman.  And  I  beUeve,  it's 
my  firm  beUef,  I  may  be  wrong  that  we  will 
not  get  the  real,  the  political,  solution  until 
we  reduce  the  violence.  It  doesn't  make  sense. 
Bill,  to  think  that  people  can  come  to  a  po- 
litical understanding  and  peaceful  solution 
as  long  as  each  of  us  Is  trying  to  kill  the 
other,  and  trying  to  gain  some  new  advan- 
tage of  the  other.  Since  we're  the  ones  that 
issued  the  all-out  orders  to  [General] 
Abrams,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we're 
the  ones  that  have  got  to  take  the  lead  In 
stopping  the  violence.  We  can't  exx>ect  the 
other  people  to  do  It.  Incidentally,  when 
they  stoppied  the  violence  last  year,  our  Gen- 
erals said,  "Ah,  we've  got  them  licked."  It's 
rather  interesting.  I  used  to  say  when  they 
were  attacking  us  that  "these  attacks  of 
yours  are  not  helping  the  atmosphere  for 
peaceful  solution";  and  Just  as  soon  as  they 
stopped  them,  our  Generals  would  say,  "Ah, 
we've  won."  Now  I  don't  blame  the  Generals 
for  this.  That's  their  Job.  But  the  country, 
the  President,  have  aU  decided  we  want  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Let's  act  that  way. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  think  you  make  an 
excellent  point,  and  I  Just  wonder  how  we're 
going  to  bring  about  a  political  settlonent 
unless  we're  really  willing  to  reduce  military 
activity.  Once  we  start  talking  about  a  po- 
litical settlement,  what  do  you  think  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  be  willing  to  agree 
to?  Do  you  think  they'U  agree  to  some  kind 
of  election  procedure  In  which  they  are  rep- 
resented on  a  Commission? 

Governor  Hakriman.  I  can't  tell  you  be- 
cause we  didn't  talk  political  settlements  as 
we  didn't  want  to  do  It  without  the  Saigon 
government.  But  I  can  tell  you  they  made  it 
very  plain  that  progress  would  not  be  made 
as  long  as  there  was  violence.  If  we're  going 
to  talk  peace,  we've  got  to  draw  the  line 


and  say  this  is  where  we  stand  today.  But 
there  are  other  things  that  botho'  me  too 
We  ought  to  begin  to  cut  the  cost  of  thli 
war.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  cut  the  cost 
of  the  war.  I  hear  stories  about  the  [Battle- 
ship] New  Jersey  going  out  there  again.  I 
wish  that  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  whiz 
kids  which  used  to  be  in  the  Pentagon  would 
be  set  to  work  to  analyze  how  we  can  reduce 
this  cost  becaiise  you  know  better  than  l 
do  how  much  we  need  the  savings  to  get  on 
with  what's  needed  to  be  spent  on  life  here 
at  home.  I'm  very  much  concerned  that  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Pentagon  say  they  are 
going  to  take  all  the  savings  and  more  be- 
sides  for  the  new  weapons  systems.  This  Just 
doesn't  make  sense  to  me. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
critical  point.  We're  spending  presumably 
about  $30  billion  a  year  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. There  are  many  of  us  who  have  hoped 
that,  once  the  war  ends,  that  money  can  be 
transferred  to  beginning  solutions  to  many 
of  our  domestic  needs.  And  yet  it's  perfectly 
clear  that  many  of  the  generals  In  the  Pen- 
tagon believe  that  the  money  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred right  over  to  new  weapons  systena. 
And  it  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  mill- 
tary  budget  to  compensate,  as  they  say,  for 
technology,  which  wasnt  pursued  during  the 
time  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Governor  Harriman.  I  don't  blame  the 
Generals.  It's  their  Job  to  make  recommen- 
dations. But  what  should  be  done  tinder  the 
President's  direction  is  to  chop  it.  If  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  doesn't  do  It,  I  would 
hope  the  Congress  will  do  it  because  I  agree 
with  you.  As  Walter  Reuther  said  yesterday, 
there  should  be  $20  billion  taken  out  of  the 
military  budget.  I  dont  know  what  the  right 
figure  Is  but  many  of  my  business  friends 
feel  the  same  way.  We  have  to  use  our  re- 
sources in  a  sensible  way.  Certainly  we've 
neglected  the  needs  here  at  home.  Urban  re- 
quirements of  all  kinds,  our  education  sys- 
tem and  the  poverty  program,  hunger  and 
everything  else — all  the  things  that  you've 
been  fighting  for  and  you  know  about  all  the 
things  that  ought  to  have  a  precedence  over 
the  military.  I'm  not  for  disarming  but  cer- 
tainly when  you're  spending  $80  bUllon  a 
year,  or  now.  If  we  cut  It  to  $60  billion,  we 
would  have  roughly  adequate  expenditures, 
to  Justify,  to  take  care  of  our  security. 

You  know  our  security  isn't  based  only  on 
arms.  We  are  not  secure  because  we  bristle 
with  missiles  and  guns,  but  also  the  strength 
of  our  economy,  the  social  strength,  the 
moral  force  of  our  country  at  home  and 
abroad  mtJce  this  a  strong  nation.  Vietnam 
has  reduced  our  social  life  here  at  home, 
divided  our  people,  and  I'm  afraid  I've  been 
to  50  countries  under  President  Johnson  and 
except  for  a  few  Asian  countries,  they  are 
all  opposed  to  us.  They  dont  understand 
what  we're  doing.  Our  moral  force  in  the 
world  will  be  increased  again  when  we  get 
this  war  out  of  the  way  and  begin  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  peaceful  developments 
which  are  so  essential  for  us  and  for  every- 
body else. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  couldn't  agree  with 
you  more  Governor  Harriman  and  this 
brings  to  mind  of  cotuve  the  fact  that  the 
public  Is  beginning  to  awaken,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  controversy  over  the  ABM. 
I  wonder  if  you  have  any  thoughts  now  on 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon,  par- 
ticularly the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  per- 
suade people  Into  believing  that  the  ABM  U 
necessary  because  of  the  capablUty  or  the 
possibility  of  a  first  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians. 

Governor  Hakuman.  I'm  frankly  shocked 
by  this  talk  of  trying  to  scare  people  into 
making  expenditures  which  are  unjustified. 
There's  talk  about  special  intelligence  in- 
formation. Senator  Symington  said  If  you 
knew  all  the  information  you'd  realize  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  ABM.  Now  ABM 
is  a  symbol  of  trying  to  scare  the  country 


into  d<Hiig  something  wblch  is  unnecessary 
tiecauM  somebody  wants  it. 

Now  I  bad  something  to  do  with  nego- 
tutlona  with  the  Ruaslane,  including  the 
•j^t  Ban  Agreeement,  and  I  can  assure  you 
tuat  this  wlU  not  help  us,  the  continuation 
of  the  ABM  or  the  testing  of  MIBV.  If  we 
mnt  to  oome  to  an  agreement  or  a  hold  on 
development  we  ought  to  hold  the  deploy- 
jnent.  I'm  not  against  research  and  develop- 
ment at  all,  but  we  ought  to  hold  back  on 
deployments  and  wait  and  see  what  can  be 
done.  I'm  also  disappointed  that  the  Presi- 
dent hasn't  taken  President  Johnson's  initia- 
tive and  the  agreement  to  hold  nuclear  re- 
(tiaint  talks.  I  don't  know  why  he  didn't 
gtart  in  February.  It's  now  been  five  months 
snd  nothing  has  been  done. 

Congressman  Rtan.  On  the  basis  of  your 
long  experience  with  the  Russians,  do  you 
beUeve  it's  possible  to  negotiate  agreements 
for  reductions  of  tensions,  reduction  of  arms, 
arms  control? 

Governor  Hasuman.  WeU,  I  want  to  say 
that  It's  too  early  to  hope  for  an  over- 
all detente  as  they  call  It.  an  overall 
agreement,  but  in  certain  fields  I'm  satisfied 
that  they  want  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
nuclear  restraint  for  two  reasons.  One  they 
want  to  cut  their  costs,  reduce  their  costs, 
and  they  don't  want  to  go  into  vMt  new 
expenditures  which  technology  requires  and 
secondly,  they  are  afraid  of  nuclear  war.  They 
are  just  as  afraid  of  nuclear  war  as  we  are 
and  it's  very  Important  that  we  come  to  an 
understanding  In  this  field. 

In  addition  to  which  we  can  get  their  help 
in  trying  to  work  In  the  Middle  East. 
Although  we  can't  impose  a  settlement 
there,  we  do  want  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Arabs  for  a  reasonable  settlement,  although 
tbey  [the  Soviets]  want  to  continue  to  com- 
pete for  control  there.  But  they  did  help  us 
in  Vietnam  and  they  may  help  us  there 
again.  So  In  selected  areas  we  can  come  to 
an  understanding,  as  we  have  In  the  past. 
But  we  mustnt  be  pulled  aside  Into  be- 
lieving we  can  oome  to  an  agreement  on 
everything.  Maybe  someday  we  can,  a  gen- 
eration from  now,  but  we  can't  do  it  today. 
Their  actions  In  Czechoslovakia  shocked  us 
all.  It's  stlU  offensive,  the  manner  In  which 
they  behaved. 

Congressman  Rtan.  The  President,  during 
his  campaign,  and  the  Neto  York  Times  at 
various  times,  have  suggested  that  perhaps 
discussions  with  the  Russian  will  help  to  re- 
solve the  question  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  even 
some  speculation  that  there  may  be  some 
talks  either  taking  place  or  contemplated 
with  the  Russians  on  the  question  of  a  Viet- 
nam settlement.  Have  you  any  Information 
on  that? 

Governor  Habuman.  I  talked  to  the  Rus- 
sians about  that  and  asked  for  their  help 
and  they  did  help  when  we  got  into  some 
narrow  problems.  Tbey  helped  us  both  In 
November  to  create  a  situation  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  President  to  end  the  bomb- 
ing and  also  in  January  when  they  probably 
helped  on  the  shape  of  the  table  and  oth^ 
procedural  questions.  I  know  they'll  help  us 
because  they  have.  They  want  to  see  a  South- 
east Asia  strong  enough  and  Independent 
enough  to  check  Peking's  advances.  Tbey  are 
more  concerned  with  Peking  than  they  are 
with  us  and  In  certain  areas  such  as  India 
and  Pakistan,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  paraUel 
position.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  can 
have  an  overall  settlement.  They  stlU  won't 
compromise,  they  are  still  supporting  move- 
ments in  South  America.  We  still  have  to 
have  our  guard  up.  Let's  make  progress  where 
we  can. 

Congressman  Rtan.  I  was  very  concerned 
by  the  President's  speech  to  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  recently,  and 
I  wonder  how  you  reacted  to  that  speech? 

Governor  Habbiman.  I  must  confess  that 
his  speech  writers  did  him  a  great  disservice. 
And  I  resented  what  was  said  at  that  time. 


I  hope  he  dldnt  think  it  through  before  he 
made  it.  There  are  eome  casualtlies  in  Viet- 
nam. The  blggeet  casiiaJty,  of  course,  is  the 
loss  of  life  to  our  young  men.  But  the  other 
tragedy  is  the  division  in  our  country  and 
the  setback  of  the  social  progress  that  could 
have   been   made.   Freedom  of   speech  is   a 
casualty,  the  right  to  criticize  the  military 
when  we  don't  agree  with  them.  That  can- 
not be  a  casualty.  We  must  maintain  that 
right  and  no  one  must  be  called  unpatriotic 
because   they    expressed   opinions   of   being 
opposed  to  military  action.  Anyway,  he  talked 
as  if  he  was  criticizing  people  who  were  op- 
posed to  this  spectacle  of  Hamburger  HUl. 
That  was  a  great  tragedy.  We  must  speak  out 
against  things  like  that.  We  must  also  specUc 
out  against  the  continuation  of  unnecessary 
violence,  orders  from  the  President.  I  want 
to  Join  today  in  speaking  out  against  that. 
My  hope  Is  that  things  will  change  before 
we've  lost  more  ground  and  lost  more  lives. 
Congressman  Rtan.  Thank  you  very  much 
Governor   Harriman   for   having   spent   this 
time  with  UB  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  insight 
into  the  problems  that  confront  us  around 
the   world,    for   your   great   service   to   our 
country,  and  for  what  you  have  done  only 
recently  at  Paris  in  trying  to  lay  the  ground 
work  for  a  final  settlement  on  that  tragic 
war.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  on 
our  program. 

Governor  Harriman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you,  Bill,  Congressman  Ryan,  for  the  coura- 
geous battling  that  you  are  doing  here  In 
Congress.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Congressman  Rtan.  Thank  you  very  much. 
This  is  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan  speak- 
ing to  you  from  Washington,  having  Just 
interviewed  Governor  Averell  Harriman,  who 
was  the  United  States'  chief  negotiator  at 
Paris  last  year. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  June  16,  1969] 

Vance  Backs  Call  for  Cease-Pike  bt  All 

Sides  in  Vietnam 

(By  Peter  Groee) 

Washington,   June   16. — Cyrus   R.   Vance, 

former  United  States  representative  at  the 

peace  talks  in  Paris,  broke  his  self-imposed 

silence    on    President    Nixon's    negotiating 

strategy  today  and  called  for  a  "standstill 

cease-fire"  by  aU  sides  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Vance,  who  was  deputy  to  Averell 
Harriman,  the  senior  negotiator  for  the 
Johnson  Administration,  thus  Joined  Mr. 
Harriman  in  urging  a  deliberate  reduction 
of  the  level  of  combat  as  a  means  to  move 
the  peace  talks  forward. 

Mr.  Vance  has  been  consulted  several 
times  privately  by  White  House  and  State 
Department  policy  advisers  since  his  return 
to  private  law  practice  in  February,  but  un- 
til now  he  has  avoided  public  statements. 

"I  have  been  thinking  the  whole  situa- 
tion over,"  he  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  his  home  in  New  Jersey,  "and  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  try  stirring  up  sup- 
port for  a  new  initiative .  that  stands  a  real 
chance  of  moving  us  toward  peace." 

He  avoided  criticism  of  the  Republican 
Administration,  but  the  fact  that  he  spoke 
out  publicly,  indicated  a  mounting  im- 
patience with  the  slow  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations under  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Vance  discussed  his  position  in  the 
interview  after  stating  It  in  a  letter  to  Clark 
Kerr,  former  president  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Political 
Settlement  in  Vietnam.  This  organization, 
previously  known  as  the  Negotiation  Now  I 
Committee,  is  a  private  group  of  prominent 
academic,  business  and   reUglous  figures. 

In  his  letter,  made  public  by  the  commit- 
tee's headquarters  in  New  York,  Mr.  Vance 
endorsed  the  group's  five-point  program  for 
a  peace  settlement. 
"It  is  a  constructive  mlUtary  and  poUtical 


package,"  he  said.  "If  ova  Government  put 
It  forward  as  official  poUcy  and  then  the 
other  side  turned  it  down,  it  would  be  clear 
who  Is  impeding  progress." 

The  points  of  the  program  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  standstill  cease-fire  by  all  sides  in  Viet- 
nam. 

An  international  peacekeeping  force  to 
oversee  the  cease-fire,  a  political  settlement, 
the  withdrawal  of  all  outside  mlUtary  forces 
and  the  protection  of  minorities. 

Prompt  free  elections  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Joint  electoral  conunlaelon,  with 
both  sides  agreeing  to  accept  the  result  of 
the  election. 

A  land  reform  program  giving  title  to  the 
tenants  farming  the  land  and  providing  ccam- 
pensation  to  landlords. 

Extensive  medical  aid  and  relief  to  refu- 
gees and  economic  development  aid  chan- 
neled through  the  United  NaUons. 

The  case-fire  proposal  is  the  most  contro- 
versial point  of  this  program,  and  the  one  In 
which  the  Nixon  Administration  has  shown 
the  least  interest  so  far. 

In  the  last  month  Mr.  Harriman  has 
spoken  out  several  times  In  favor  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  mutual  reduction  of  hostilities 
leading  to  a  cease-fire. 

"To  be  realistic  we  cannot  expect  the  Viet- 
cong  to  stop  their  attacks  as  long  as  we  are 
exerting  maximum  military  pressure  on 
them,"  he  said  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Jewish  Conmiittee  a  month  ago.  "I  do  not 
believe  we  can  make  substantial  progress  in 
talks  In  Paris  unless  the  tempo  of  the  fight- 
ing and  violence  Is  reduced  by  both  sides." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1969] 

Four  or  Opposition   Group   in  Saigon  Are 

Summoned  to  Police  Inquirt 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  June  17. — At 
least  four  members  of  a  liberal  opposition 
group  that  recently  called  for  the  formation 
of  a  "government  of  reconciliation"  were  or- 
dered tonight  to  report  for  questioning  by 
the  NaUonal  Police. 

Svunmonses  were  delivered  this  evening  by 
police  officers  to  four  members  of  the  newly 
organized  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee, 
a  left-of-center  group  of  students,  intellec- 
tuals and  members  of  the  professions.  They 
were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  chief  of 
the  special  police  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  summonses  appeared  to  be  the  first 
step  in  a  widely  expected  Government  cam- 
paign against  liberal  political  groups  and 
persons. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  re- 
ports from  South  Vietnamese  sourcee  that 
the  Government  was  planning  to  take  steps 
against  groups  that  have  been  publicly  call- 
ing for  a  softer  negotiating  position  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  warned  of 
such  a  crackdown  In  a  news  conference  last 
week  on  his  return  from  Midway  Island 
where  he  conferred  with  President  Nixon. 

I  WILL  PUNISH  THEM 

"From  now  on."  the  President  said,  pound- 
ing his  fist  for  emphasis,  "those  who  spread 
rumors  that  there  will  be  a  coalition  govern- 
ment m  this  country,  whoever  tbey  be, 
whether  in  the  executive  or  the  legislature. 
wUl  be  severely  punished  on  charges  of  col- 
lusion with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the 
army  and  the  people.  I  wlU  punish  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution." 

At  the  same  time.  President  Thleu  warned 
that  action  would  be  taken  against  any 
newspapers  that  distorted  the  news  in  a 
maimer  that  would  demoralize  the  nation. 
On  Saturday,  the  leading  English-language 
paper.  The  Saigon  Dally  News,  was  closed  on 
such  a  charge.  It  was  the  Sdd  paper  shut 
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down  by  the  Oovenunent  for  political  rea- 
sons In  the  last  year. 

Aooordlng  to  reliable  South  Vietnamese 
■ourcee,  the  Government  Is  planning  to  sub- 
due the  more  militant  elements  of  Its  opposi- 
tion by  Issuing  warnings  to  some  politicians, 
and  by  arresting  others  suspected  of  main- 
taining contacts  with  Communists.  More 
newspaper  closings  are  expected. 

The  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee  Is 
headed  by  Tran  Ngoc  Lieng,  the  lawyer  who 
defended  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  a  former  presi- 
dential candidate  now  in  prison  for  advo- 
cating a  coalition  government  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  or  Vletcong. 

The  committee  flrst  appeared  on  June  4, 
Just  four  days  before  President  Thleu  was  to 
confer  with  President  Nixon.  In  a  public 
statement.  It  called  for  the  formaUon  of  a 
government  of  reconciliation  that  would  be 
composed  of  "nationalist  elements  acceptable 
to  both  sides." 

The  purpose  of  the  reconclUatory  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  statement,  would  be 
to  "prepare  and  organize  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  poUtlcal  future  of  South  Vietnam." 

TUIXU    REPOSTXO    UPSSl' 

TB»' statement  was  reported  to  have  Irrl- 
"tatefTMr.  Thleu,  who  was  said  to  have  felt 
that  It  was  an  effort  to  undercut  his  position 
on  the  eve  of  the  Midway  meeting. 

At  his  news  conference  following  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Thleu  was  aslced  if  he  planned  to 
take  any  action  against  Mr.  Lieng  or  mem- 
bers of  his  committee.  He  declined  to  an- 
swer the  question  with  the  explanation  that 
he  had  not  read  the  committee's  statement, 
but  he  promised  that  he  would  look  into  the 
matter. 

The  summonses  Issued  tonight  were  de- 
livered to  two  deputy  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  two  members.  Mr.  Lieng  did 
not  receive  one. 

At  his  home  tonight,  Mr.  Lieng  said  In  an 
Interview:  "If  the  Government  means  to  re- 
press the  genuinely  nationalist  organlzatlona 
by  this  technique,  the  Communists  will  reap 
the  benefits.  The  whole  nationalist  move- 
ment will  suffer  as  a  result." 

Mr.  Lieng  said  he  would  be  surprised  If  he 
did  not  eventually  get  a  summons.  "They 
called  me  In  once  before.  In  February,"  he 
said.  "That  was  when  we  had  Just  begun  to 
put  the  organization  together.  They  ques- 
tioned me  for  several  hours  and  then  released 
me." 

Mr.  Lieng  said  that  his  conunlttee  was  not 
In  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment as  such.  "The  members  of  the 
reconclUatory  government  would  not  be 
Communists,"  he  said.  "They  woiild  be  true 
nationalists  acceptable  to  both  aides." 

The  secretary  general  of  the  committee, 
Chau  Tam  Luan,  a  militant  young  professor, 
objected  bitterly  to  the  Govermnent's  action 
tonight.  "The  object  of  these  summonses  Is 
to  suppress  opposition,"  he  said,  "to  make 
people  afraid  to  join  us.  This  Is  a  way  of 
warning  people,  letting  them  know  that  If 
they  Join  us  they  can  expect  a  call  from  the 
police." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  19,  1969] 

In  TBS  Nation:   Thb  Wkonc  Hobsk  m 

Saigon 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  June  18. — Tran  Ngoc  Lieng  is 

a  slender  intense  man  who  keeps  a  law  office 

in  his  pleasant  villa  on  a  street  snarling  with 

motorbike    traffic   not   far   from   downtown 

Saigon.   As  a   lawyer,   he  defended   Truong 

Dlnh  Dzu,   the  presidential  candidate  who 

was  thrown  In  jail  for  advocating  a  coaUtlon 

government   with    the   National    Liberation 

Front;  as  an  activist,  he  is  a  member  of  a 

most    unusual   committee  of   CathoUc  and 

Buddhist  leaders  working  to  free  Thlch  Thlen 

idinix.  a  monk  Jailed  on  poUUcal  charges; 

and  as  a  poUtidan,  Ueng  is  the  official  leader 


of  the  Progressive  National  Committee,  which 
advocates  a  new  "government  of  recondlia- 
tlon"  for  South  Vietnam. 

Lieng  makes  no  effort  to  hide  his  dim  view 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  Sitting  imder  one 
of  the  revolving  overhead  fans  that  cool  the 
higb-celllnged  Saigon  villas  even  in  the  brutal 
heat  of  Southeast  Asia,  be  was  asked  by  one 
recent  visitor  whether  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  any  support  at  all  among  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

"Certainly  not,"  Lieng  replied,  without 
hesitation.  And  when  asked  U  he  was  express- 
ing this  and  other  pungent  views  for  pub- 
lication, he  replied  at  some  length  that  he 
was  anxloiu  to  be  quoted,  that  South  Viet- 
nam was  in  such  bad  shape  that  the  conse- 
quences to  him  did  not  matter;  what  was 
important  was  that  the  world  should  know 
about  the  political  repressions  and  lack  of 
support  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 

NON-OOMMTTlnST   NATIONAI,ISTS 

Some  Informed  Saigon  poUtlcal  figures  are 
not  sure  whether  Lleng's  patriotism  or  his 
political  ambition  moves  him  the  meet.  For 
the  moment,  however,  his  activities  have  put 
him  on  a  collision  course  with  President 
Thleu;  now  Thleu  has  struck  back  by  sum- 
moning four  close  associates  of  Lieng  for  na- 
tional police  questioning;  and  all  of  this  sug- 
gests much  of  what  is  wrong  with  South 
Vietnamese  politics  and  the  American  role 
In  Saigon. 

This  is  because  Lieng  is  equally  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
miinists.  Is  opposed  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment because  he  fears  the  Commtmlsts 
would  take  It  over,  and  believes  that  the 
real  salvation  of  South  Vietnamese  freedom 
lies  in  "nationalist"  forces  that  are  not 
Communist  but  that  give  no  real  support  to 
Thleu  and  his  American-sponsored  regime. 

He  compares  such  South  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists to  "grains  of  sand" — Innumerable 
but  separate.  Defeating  the  Communists 
poUticaUy,  Lieng  beUeves,  will  require  that 
they  be  unified  behind  leaders  they  respect 
and  a  program  they  can  support — neither  of 
which  he  finds  in  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 
Hence,  the  Progressive  Nationalist  Commit- 
tee's proposal  for  a  "government  of  recon- 
ciliation," composed  of  men  acceptable  both 
to  the  NXiJ".  and  to  non-Communists  (Gen. 
Duong  Van  Minh  la  frequently  cited  as  one 
such  man),  and  empowered  to  prepare  and 
organize  elections  to  determine  the  political 
f  utiu"e  of  South  Vietnam. 

FOB    POLmCAI.   COMFSirnON 

Lieng  talked  of  these  ideas  politely  and 
with  restraint  to  a  visiting  American,  but 
there  was  ample  fire  and  brimstone  In  the 
remarks  of  two  of  Lleng's  younger  asso- 
ciates— Chau  Tam  Luang,  secretary  general 
of  the  committee  and  widely  considered  its 
"action  man,"  and  Le  Duy  Tam,  who,  iron- 
ically, perfected  his  fluent  igne»«Fh  while 
teaching  Vietnamese  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  Washington.  Lxiang,  at  least,  was 
one  of  those  summoned  by  Thleu's  national 
police. 

Luang  and  Tam  asserted  in  uncompromis- 
ing language  that  the  greatest  political  diffi- 
culty for  nationalist  forces  Is  the  adamant 
and  overpowering  American  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  for  the  Thleu  re- 
gime. While  that  support  continues,  they 
bitterly  insisted,  few  Vietnamese  beUeve  it 
possible  either  to  oust  Thleu  or  to  force  him 
to  abandon  the  repressive  police  tactics  that 
alienate  the  South  Vietnamese  people — much 
less  persuade  him  to  broaden  the  appeal  of 
his  Government  by  bringing  into  it  Buddhist 
leaders  or  men  like  General  Minh.  And  that, 
they  said.  Is  why  It  Is  so  difficult  to  organize 
an  effective  non-Communist  opposition,  and 
why  the  real  strength  of  non-Communist 
forces  in  Vietnam  Is  not  being  organized 
for  the  tiltimate  "political  oompetltion"  with 
the  Ni  J. 
If  this  Is  accurate  (and  many  Vietnamese 


were  eager  to  tell  an  Amerloaii.  a  few  weeki 
ago,  that  it  was  aU  too  accurate),  what  a 
final,  baleftil  irony  may  be  added  t»  the  long 
and  tragic  record  of  American  folly  in  viet- 
nam  I  If  In  backing  the  military-oriented. 
poUtlcaUy  repressive  Thleu  regime  against 
all  pressures  and  until  the  last  muffled  groan 
the  United  States  succeeds  only  in  easing 
the  way  for  a  Communist  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  bankruptcy  of  cold  war 
diplomacy  will  have  been  reached  not  with 
a  bang  but  a  whimper. 


FURTHER  INCURSIONS  BY  FOREIGN 
FISHING  FLEETS  IN  OUR  WATERS 
MUST  BE  STOPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock)  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fines  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  upon  the  two  Japanese  fishing  boat 
captains  arrested  recently  in  Alaskan 
waters  off  Norton  Sound  for  fishing 
within  the  U.S.  contiguous  zone  are  piti- 
fully  inadequate  and  only  encourage 
more  violations.  One  captain  was  fined 
$5,500  after  it  was  necessary  to  fire  warn- 
ing shots  across  the  bow  of  his  vessel  as 
he  made  a  nm  for  open  sea.  The  other 
captain  was  fined  $3,500.  Of  a  herring 
fleet  of  40  Japanese  vessels,  20  were  ob- 
served illegally  within  either  the  terrl- 
torial  waters  or  contiguous  zone  within 
the  12-mile  limit  off  Alaska. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  of 
these  vessels  harvest  approximately  8 
tons  of  herring  per  day  and  sell  them  in 
Japan  for  $210  per  ton,  thus  the  gross 
of  $1,680  per  day  for  about  a  10-day 
season  is  worth  $16,800  per  violating 
vessel.  Had  the  20  vessels  observed  in  our 
waters  reaped  such  an  illegal  harvest, 
the  venture  would  have  brought  a  gross 
income  of  $336,000.  If  half  the  vessels 
were  observed,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  other  half  of  the  fishing 
fleet  also  intended  to  participate,  thus 
conceivably  doubling  the  income  to  $672- 
000  for  the  10-day  period.  The  small  fines 
imposed  by  the  Federal  court,  presum- 
ably upon  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment, make  it  a  worthwhile  gamble. 

I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  our 
Alaskan  fisheries  being  exploited  by  ille- 
gal foreign  incursions  without  decisive 
action  being  taken  to  punish  the  viola- 
tors. Under  international  treaty  we  can 
confiscate  the  violating  vessel  or  vessels 
and  all  gear,  provisions  and  catch,  and,  in 
addition,  arrest  and  fine  each  man  of 
the  15-man  crew  the  sum  of  $10,000  per 
man.  We  must  show  the  Japanese,  the 
Russians  and  the  Koreans  that  we  mean 
business.  The  alternative  Is  continued 
rape  of  our  fisheries  resources.  The  real 
paradox  is  that  we  sock  it  to  our  own 
violating  fishermen  with  arrest,  stiffer 
fines  by  far,  and  confiscation  of  gear. 
This  makes  no  sense  at  all.  When  are 
we  going  to  wise  up?  We  have  far  too 
few  vessels  and  aircraft  for  patrolling 
our  34,000-mile  coastline. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Pish  and  Game  must  be 
provided  the  men  and  equipment  to  ade- 
quately confront  this  blatant  and  willful 
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encroachment  of  our  priceless  flsherles. 
The  longer  we  wait  the  more  serious  the 
situation  becomes. 

I  caU  npoa  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
tMior  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  meet  with  the  ccaigressional  del- 
egation frwn  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  future  course  of  action 
to  discourage  further  Incursions  by  for- 
eign fishing  fleets,  hopefully  to  include 
agreement  for  far  stiffer  penalties  for 
violations  and  for  substantially  reinforc- 
ing our  detection  and  enforcement 
(^abilities. 


PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS  WILL  NOT 
HURT  CALTPORNIA  COTTON— THE 
BEST  IN  THE  NATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cowte)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  respond  to  what  I  respectfully  con- 
sider to  be  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  on  the  Cali- 
fornia cotton  crop  presented  in  the  other 
body  on  June  18,  1969. 

It  was  suggested  there  that  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  would  be  to  force 
California  cotton  growers  to  replant 
nearly  half  of  theh-  acreage  now  produc- 
ing cotton  to  alfalfa  and  other  crops 
thereby  depressing  the  market  for  these 
crops. 

I  would  hesitate  to  chaUwige  any 
Member  of  that  body  on  the  economics  of 
farming  in  his  home  State  but  an  experi- 
enced cotton  production  analyst  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  "that 
alfalfa  is  the  nearest  competitor  for  cot- 
ton in  the  Imperial  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  of  California,  but  returns  from 
cotton  at  world  price  levels  generally  ex- 
ceed those  from  alfalfa  by  nearly  $100 
an  acre." 

That  conclusion  was  reached  In  an 
article  published  in  "Cotton:  1969  Inter- 
national Edition,"  Melster  Publishing 
Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  1969.  Its  au- 
thor is  Dr.  Grover  C.  Chappell,  formerly 
staff  economist  In  Secretary  Freeman's 
office  and  now  the  top  economist  in  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Dr.  Chappell  points  out  that  California 
boasts  the  finest  quality  cotton  grown  in 
the  Nation — cotton  which  can  compete 
with  world  prices  even  "if  there  were  no 
diversion  program"  at  all. 

And  it  will  be  recalled  that  my  amend- 
ment by  no  means  puts  an  end  to  the 
diversion  program;  it  merely  puts  a  stop 
to  those  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000 
per  producer. 

Dr.  Chappell's  analysis  is  buttressed  by 
the  recent  comments  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Schnittker,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

Large  cotton  payments,  on  the  other  band, 
have  been  Justified,  not  to  reduce  output  but 
to  Increase  it.  No  one  virlll  argue  that  limit- 
ing payments  wiU  lead  to  a  cotton  surplus. 

This  conclusion  is  also  supported  by 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  senior  specialist 
in  agriculture,  In  his  recent  study,  "Large 
Farm  Program  Payments  and  Implica- 
tions   of    Proposals    for    UmitationB." 


Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress.  Washington,  D.C.,  February 
19  1969. 

The  recent  discussion  in  the  other  body 
noted  that  there  are  mandatory  acreage 
controls  on  cotton,  but  it  neglected  to 
point  out  that  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
acreage  allotment  for  1969  was  planted. 

Finally,  I  must  comment  on  the  sug- 
gestion, made  by  some  opponents  of  my 
amendment,  that  an  appropriations  bill 
is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  proposed 
change  and  that  there  should  be  a  more 
orderly  transition  from  the  present  pro- 
gram. ^   , 

I  would  agree  that  the  present  clrcvun- 
stances  are  less  than  ideal,  but  those  of 
us  who  have  seen  over  the  years  the  im- 
placable resistance  to  such  changes 
shown  by  those  in  charge  of  both  Agri- 
cultural Ccanmittees  know  that  this  is 
the  only  way  for  the  majority  to  work  its 

will-  ,  ^ 

If  a  payment  limitation  is  approved 

which  also  repeals  the  "snapback  pro- 
vision" and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
allow  those  affected  by  payment  limita- 
tions to  increase  their  cotton  acreage 
within  limits,  if  they  wish,  as  Dr. 
Schnittker  and  I  have  proposed,  more 
rather  than  less  cotton  will  be  grown  in 
California. 

Secretary  Hardin  reports  that  773 
California  cotton  producers  received 
payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  under  the 
cotton  program  in  1968.  Three  of  these 
were  large  corporations  receiving  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $1  milUon— one  in 
excess  of  $3  million.  Three  more  received 
over  half  a  million.  whUe  21  received 
over  $200,000,  and  63  received  more  than 
$100,000. 

Unless  we  act  now  these  large  growers 
will  receive  even  higher  payments  under 
the  1969  cotton  program.  These  are  not 
payments  for  acreage  diversion.  They  are 
an  imwarranted  waste  of  Government 
funds  going  largely  to  wealthy  corpora- 
tions which  compete  with  family  farms. 
Such  excessive  payments  should  be 
stopped  now — ^not  some  time  in  the 
future.  ^  , 

In  order  to  reassure  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  for  the  Conte  amend- 
ment that  it  will  not  put  California  cot- 
ton producers  out  of  business,  and  to 
clarify  the  issue  further  for  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  who  will  be  debating 
this  issue  in  the  near  future,  I  present 
the  following  excerpts  from  Dr.  Chap- 
pell's authoritative  article  to  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Cotton  Looks  Good  Aoainbt  Othib  Ufl. 
CaoPB 
(By  Orover  C.  ChappeU) 
The  Economic  Research  Service  of  USDA 
has  deUneated  the  VS.  ootton  belt  into  18 
subreglons  based  mainly  on  soil  types  and 
climatic  conditions.  Within  each  of  these  18 
subreglons,  conditions  for  growing  cotton  are 
fairly  homogeneous  ^ut  conditions  vary  con- 
siderably   between    the   '^«^^f''lJ\^^;^Jll 
Table  1.  these  subreglons  are  listed  In  order 
of  the  apparent  abUlty  of  cotton  to  W)mpete 
for  land^th  other  crops.  Table  1  also  sets 
forth  the  enrolled  acreage  in  the  1968  pro- 
gram, the  projected  yield  for  the  subreglon, 
the  aisreage  diverted  at  6  cents,  the  average 
size  of  allotments  within  each  subreglon  and 
the  crop  or  crops  that  are  most  competitive 
with  cotton. 

For  example,  considering  only  the  cash  re- 
turns over  cash  costs,  it  appears  that  alfiUfa 
U  the  nearest  competitor  for  cotton  in  the 
Imperial  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valleys  In  Cali- 
fornia, but  returns  from  cotton  at  world 
price  levels  generally  exceed  those  from  al- 
falfa by  nearly  $100  per  acre.  At  the  o^ief  ex- 
treme, soybeans  or  com  in  the  Coastal  Plains 
and  the  Southern  Piedmont  area  of  the 
Southeastern  region  appear  to  return  $6  to 
$30  per  acre  more  than  cotton  at  market 
prices  for  each  crop. 

The  18  subreglons  of  the  cotton  belt  have 

been  divided,  somewhat  arbitrarily.  Into  four 

CTOups.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  ability 

of  cotton  to  compete  for  land,  these  B«>yPf, 

mlKht  be  described  as  "best."  "good,      fair, 

and  "poor."  TyplcaUy,  in  the  "best'    group, 

the  return  from  cotton  would  be  $40  to  $100 

ner  acre  above  that  of  the  next  best  altema- 

«ve  crop.  In  the  "good"  group,  cotton  seems 

to  have  an  advantage  ranging  from  about  $8 

to  about  $30  per  acre.  In  the  "fair"  group,  the 

advantage  for  cotton  ranges  from  about  $5 

per  acre  to  a  disadvantage  of  about  $5  per 

acre.  In  the  "poor"  group,  soybeans  or  corn 

appear  to  return  $5  to  $30  per  acre  more 

than  cotton. 


HIGH  ALLOTMENT  CONCENTRATION 

Note  that  the  "best"  and  "good"  groups 
have  a  high  concentration  of  cotton  ailot- 
ments  and  a  high  proportion  of  the  total 
acreage  enrolled  in  the  1968  program.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Brown  Loam  area  cot- 
ton tends  to  be  grown  on  fairiy  large  farms 
in  these  groups,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rolling  plains  and  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas, 
yields  per  acre  are  high.  In  the  "fair"  ^oup, 
we  have  two  areas  vrith  small  farms  and  two 
with  large  farms;  allotments  are  not  hlgWy 
concentrated  except  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 

Valley 

The  only  areas  in  which  other  crops  seem 
to  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  cotton  at 
worid  price  levels  are  the  Black  Belt,  the 
Eastern  Coastal  Plains,  the  Western  Coastal 
Plains  and  the  Southern  Piedmont.  Thwe 
areas  contain  a  fairiy  small  proportion  of  the 
enroUed  acreage  and  a  low  concentration  of 
allotments.  Cotton  allotment  per  farm  Is  low. 


TABLE  1 -COTTON:  ACREAGE  ENROLLEO,  AND  DIVERTED  AT  6  CENTS.  PROJECTED  YIELD  AND  COMPETITION. 

BY  REGION,  1968 


Enrolled 

acreage   Acres  per 

Subreglon         t**^**)  '"'" 

Imperial  Valley  (W-2)... '^."I  U^ 

San  Joaquin /alley  <W-1) ~ 643, 439  m 

Upper  Rio  Grande (W-7) ,",013  « 

Brown  Loam  <SE-7,  8) ,  Q«'iis  50 

Mississippi  OelU  (SC-1) 1,946,146  so 

Total -       3,149,656 

Gulf  Coast  of  Texas (SC-4) nl'\^  33 

Nortlie*stArl(ansas(SC-2) »?«'?«  93 

Httli  Plains (SC-7) ?'7m'356  56 

Rolling  Plains  (SC-6) ''jiT'MO  156 

Southern  Arinni  (W-3^) ^'■"°  '* 

ToW *•'«•''"' 


Diverted 

at  6  cents 

(acres) 


Projected 
yield 
(pounds)    Nearest  competitor 


9,938 

9,751 

2,510 

62,159 

150.317 


1,617 

1,102 

798 

671 

678 


Alfall*. 
OS- 
Do. 

Corn  and  soytMans. 

Soyl>eans. 


234.675 


49  887  444  Grain  sorghum. 

so"  015  537  Soybeans 

39l'  927  539  Grain  sorgtium. 

396'  188  305           Do. 

45  987  1.127  Altalla. 


925,004 
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TABLE  l.-COTTON:  ACREAGE  ENROLLED,  AND  DIVERTED  AT  S  CENTS,  PROJECTED  YIELD  AND  COMPETITION, 

BY  REGION,  1968-Continutd 


Subrtgjon 


EnrolM  Diverted         ProjectMl 

aere«|«  Acres  pw         at  6  cents  yieM 

(Kres)  (arm  (acres)  (pounds)    Nearest  competitor 


Clay  Hills (SE-5) 1...  340,346 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  (SC-S) 1...  413  805 

Limestone  Valley-Sand  MountMn  (SE-4) ....  458, 6S3 

Black  Prairie (SC-3) 1,128,125 

ToW [...  2,340,929 

Bleel(Belt(SE-6) 1...  215  894 

Eastern  Coastal  Plains  (SE-2) ]  821624 

Western  Coastal  Plains (SE-3) i  .  325'623 

Southern  Piedmont (SE-1) 4...  302',789 

TotH ;...  1.G6S.930  . 


11 
41 
14 
W 


87,027 

78,613 

128.209 

235.078 


558  Com. 

495  Grain  sorghum. 

559  SoybeanL 

271  Grain  sorghum. 


528.477 


18  53,734  487  Soybeans. 

18  199.499  478  Soybeans  and  corn. 

17  84.768  490  Soybeans. 

13  92.847  427    Do. 


430.848 


If  one  assumes  tbat  Tlrtually  all  of  the  3.1 
million  acres  enrolled  In  the  first  five  sub- 
regions  listed  In  table  1  would  be  planted  to 
cotton  at  world  price  levels  If  there  were  no 
diversion  program,  and  that  8S  to  90%  of 
the  6.1  million  acres  enrolled  In  the  second 
group,  about  half  of  the  2.3  million  acres  In 
the  third  group,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
"2.4  nfinion  acres  enrolled  In  the  program  but 
'not  bibluded  In  the  main  subreglons  listed 
here,  and  about  one- third  of  the  1.7  million 
acres  In  the  bottom  group,  then  one  might 
conclude  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  nearly 
15  million  acres  enrolled  In  1968  can  compete 
with  other  crops  at  world  price  levels  for  cot- 
ton. If  this  acreage  were  weighted  by  yields 
per  acre,  this  proportion  might  rise  to  about 
75%. 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SERVIi^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  25th  year  of  broadcast  service 
for  "the  most  llstened-to  man  in  Wash- 
ington," ABC  news  commentator  Joe 
McCaffrey. 

Since  his  first  broadcast  assignment 
covering  the  allied  invasion  of  Normandy 
in  1944,  Joe  McCaffrey  has  compiled  a 
reputation  for  fairness  and  factuality  in 
news  reporting  that  has  won  him  the 
acclaim  of  his  colleagues  suid  the  ad- 
miration of  those  he  covers. 

Joe  McCaffrey  is  a  three-time  winner 
of  the  Emmy  for  Special  Interview  Pro- 
grams in  Washington.  For  any  broadcast 
Journalist,  this  is  an  admirable  track 
record. 

But  it  is  no  accident.  To  Joe  McCaffrey 
anything  less  than  accurate,  complete 
and  fair  reporting  is  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  this  kind  of  performance  that 
has  won  him  the  nightly  place  in  our 
living  rooms  he  has  occupied  since  tele- 
vision's early  days. 

At  this  milestone  in  his  career,  I  con- 
gratulate Joe  McCaffrey  on  all  he  has 
done,  and  predict  that  his  next  25  years 
in  broadcasting  will  be  as  excellent  as 
the  quarter  century  he  is  now  completing. 


AN  END  TO  TAX  INJUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Tunniy)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
injustices  that  continue  to  exist  in 
America  are  listed  why  is  It  that  such 


little  attention  is  given  to  taxes?  Perhaps 
It  is  because  injustices  in  taxation  are 
not  so  obvious  or  because  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  tax  inequities  are  less 
serious  than  other  forms  of  injustice. 
But  excepting  only  the  enforcement  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  there  Is  no  clearer  in- 
dication of  America's  conmaitment  to 
justice  and  equality  than  in  the  way  our 
Oovemment  places  the  biuxlen  of  taxa- 
tion on  our  people. 

Unfortunately,  America's  record  for 
justice  in  taxation  is  not  only  poor  but 
getting  worse.  On  the  issues  that  really 
count,  our  taxes  are  Inequitable  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  threaten  to  imder- 
mine  our  imity  as  a  nation  and  our  fed- 
eral form  of  government.  Our  national 
unity  is  based  on  a  sense  of  justice  and 
fairplay  that  is  deeply  opposed  to  special 
privileges  for  any  particular  group  or 
broad  segment  of  society.  And  nowhere 
in  American  life  has  this  idea  of  fair- 
play  been  a  greater  source  of  controversy 
than  in  our  tax  policies.  Indeed,  our  Na- 
tion was  bom  out  of  revolution  sparked 
by  a  sense  of  outrage  at  the  injustices  of 
arbitrary  taxation. 

Yet,  because  of  the  growth  of  special 
tax  advantages  and  preferential  policies. 
America's  tax  burden  has  become  so  un- 
fairly distributed  that  It  is  a  source  of 
deep  frustration  and  widespread  divisive- 
ness.  Out  of  policies  that  unduly  favor 
the  influential  we  may  well  be  losing  that 
sense  of  community  which  in  the  past 
has  permitted  us  to  resolve  our  minor 
differences  and  govern  overselves 
through  majority  rule  without  resort  to 
coercive  discipline.  In  taxation  especially, 
we  must  counter  the  growing  feeling  that 
justice  is  no  longer  as  certain  as  it  once 
was. 

Each  of  us  is  taxed  by  often  as  many 
as  a  half  dozen  different  layers  of  gov- 
ernment. Because  of  the  wide  variations 
that  can  exist  even  within  the  same 
county  it  can  be  risky  to  generalize  about 
tax  inequities.  But  despite  these  varia- 
tions, our  major  tax  problems  are  pri- 
marily caused  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  it  is  the  country's  largest  tax 
collector  by  far.  Although  there  are  many 
sources  of  injustice  in  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion, I  believe  that  three  of  them  form 
the  key  to  our  present  dlfBculties:  first, 
Federal  tax  loopholes  that  grant  special 
privileges  to  certain  of  the  wealthy  and 
to  politically  influential  interest  groups; 
second,  ruinous  inflation  that  in  effect  is 
a  second  tax  which  hits  hardest  on  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  groups — so  hard  in 
fact  that  it  has  virtually  wiped  out  In- 


eresises  in  salaries  for  many  families- 
and,  third,  Federal  budgetary  and  tax 
policies  which  give  an  overwhelming  em- 
phasis to  the  flnsmcing  of  our  foreign 
operations  and  which  cause  the  financing 
of  our  domestic  needs  to  fall  on  what 
has  developed  into  an  imjust  tax— the 
property  tax,  a  tax  which  is  not  based  on 
a  person's  economic  capacity  to  pay. 

All  three  of  these  Injustices  are  the 
cause  of  a  special  kind  of  hardship  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  them 
is  worst  and  therefore  the  one  that  must 
be  our  primary  target  for  reform.  How- 
ever, in  all  probability  the  worst  of  all 
is  the  tax  loopholes  which  last  year  re- 
sulted in  381  families  with  tax  sheltered 
incomes  In  excess  of  $100,000  paying  ab- 
solutely no  Federal  income  tax  at  all 
Twenty-one  of  the  381  were  millionaires, 
not  in  assets  of  course  but  In  their  an- 
nual incomes  of  more  than  $1  million. 
Twenty-one  income  millionaires  paying 
no  taxes  whatsoever  is  such  a  blatant  in- 
justice that  it  cannot  help  but  cause  deep 
resentment  throughout  America. 

But  it  is  not  only  those  with  the  high- 
est incomes  who  can  benefit  from  the 
present  tax  structure.  A  recent  Govem- 
ment  report  showed  24,084  individuals 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $10  000 
or  more  in  1964  paid  no  tax.  They  had 
gross  incomes  totaling  $523,515,000. 

Special  loopholes  which  only  a  privi- 
leged few  can  take  advantake  of  are  un- 
fortunately nothing  new.  A  few  years 
back  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ported that  one  man  with  especially  in- 
telligent lawyers  paid  not  a  single  penny 
of  tax  on  an  annual  income  of  $23 
million. 

Because  these  examples  are  so  fiagrant 
one  would  think  that  vigorous  action  is 
being  taken  to  stop  this  type  of  tar 
avoidance.  But  Instead,  tax  avoidance  is 
rapidly  on  the  rise.  In  just  12  yeare' 
time,  the  elimination  of  all  taxes  by  those 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  $1  million  has 
increased  fivefold  and  for  those  with  in- 
comes greater  than  $200,000  a  year  there 
has  been  a  sevenfold  increase.  This  rapid 
increase  in  tax  avoidance  is  faster  than 
the  number  of  people  entering  these  in- 
come categories  over  the  same  period  of 
time.  This  fact  leaves  little  doubt  that 
as  people  get  richer  they  can  also  pay 
less  taxes  by  taking  advantage  of  legal 
tax  loopholes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  those  taxpayers  In  the  65-per- 
cent bracket,  pay  less  than  30  percent  of 
their  incomes  in  taxes. 

As  bad  ajB  It  is,  the  complete  avoidance 
of  taxes  by  those  with  substantial  in- 
come is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of 
tax  loopholes.  Of  much  more  critical  im- 
portance are  the  millions  of  peope  who 
pay  some  taxes  but  only  a  small  portion 
of  what  they  might  have  paid  without 
the  safe  protection  of  favorable  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  et  cetera.  Last  year  be- 
tween $50  and  $60  billion  in  potential 
Federal  taxes  was  lost  because  of  the  le- 
gal deductions  that  can  now  be  made  un- 
der our  tax  laws.  Since  these  deductions 
are  in  effect  subsidies  for  special  pur- 
poses they  must  be  regarded  as  "tax  ex- 
penditures"'  just  like  regular  budgetary 
expenditures  for  which  taxes  are  actu- 
ally collected.  These  subsidies,  however, 
never  appear  in  our  budget  and  conse- 


fluently  there  is  no  convenient  means  of 
comparing  the  priority  of  the  purposes 
they  serve  with  the  priority  of  actual  ex- 
oenditures  when  budgetary  cuts  or  tax 
increases  are  considered.  Therefore,  this 
teO  to  $60  bUUon  In  tax  subsidies— 
amounting  to  over  one-third  of  all  Fed- 
deral  taxes  actually  collected— has  a 
built-in  safety  feature  which  can  sub- 


tax  loopholes.  Of  course  the  bUl  wiU  not 
eliminate  the  injustices  in  our  tax  system 
all  at  once,  but  it  will  sUrt  a  new  trend 
toward  justice  in  taxes— a  goal  which 
concerns  me  and  should  concern  every 
American. 

In  the  general  area  of  tax  reform  it  is 
clear  that  there  should  also  be  a  repeal 
of  the  7 -percent  investment  tax  credit — 
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review. 

A  major  portion  of  these  tax  expendi- 
tures are  made  for  very  legitimate  pur- 
poses and  do  not  result  in  any  seriously 
u^r  advantages  for  anyone.  For  exam- 
ple State  and  local  taxes,  mortgage  pay- 
ments, and  medical  expenses  are  the  kind 
of  deductions  that  are  of  major  benefit  to 
the  middle-  and  low-income  groups  who 
pay  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Fed- 
eral taxes.  These  deductions  serve  pur- 
poses which  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
in  America  by  making  a  home  easier  to 
afford  financially,  by  easing  the  burden 
of  medical  expenses  on  family  incomes 
and  by  providing  the  tax  base  for  school 
districts  and  municipalities.  Indeed,  for 
purposes  such  as  this  the  present  allow- 
ance for  tax  deductions  is  probably  not 
adequate  enough. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  Not 
all  of  the  purposes  for  which  tax  deduc- 
tions exist  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
middle-  and  low-Income  groups  who 
form  the  main  body  of  American  taxpay- 
ers. Loopholes  are  the  kind  of  deductions 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  1040  tax 
form,  which  require  skilled  legal  advice 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  which  do  not 
benefit  all  taxpayers  equally. 

On  the  basis  of  principle,  I  feel  It  Is 
wrong  for  more  than  50  percent  of  any- 
one's Income  to  be  taken  In  taxes— no 
matter  how  rich  they  are.  There  are 
many  solid  reasons  why  such  high  tax 
rates  are  wrong,  but  the  most  Important 
one  is  a  purely  practical  reason.  Because 
excessive  taxes  tend  to  kUl  initiative  and 
precludes  the  accumulation  of  capital  for 
reinvestment,  loopholes  are  created  so 
the  scheduled  tax  rate  does  not  have  to  be 
paid.  Unfortimately  so  many  loopholes 
evolve  in  the  process  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture becomes  weakened  by  special  sub- 
sidles  and  preferences.  As  a  long-range 
goal  I  believe  that  we  should  move  toward 
eliminating  all  loopholes  and  deductions 
other  than  the  standard  ones  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  tax  rate.  A  lower 
tax  rate  applied  without  special  privileges 
would  result  in  far  greater  justice  for  all 
taxpayers    than    the    present    system 
provides. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  in- 
justices in  om:  taxes  must  be  brought  to 
an  end  I  have  introduced  in  the  Congress 
a  bill  called  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  Instead 
of  attempting  the  politically  unreaUstlc 
approach  of  taking  on  all  the  special 
interest  groups  who  now  enjoy  loopholes, 
this  bill  calls  for  a  minimum  tax  which 
those  with  large  incomes  have  to  pay  no 
matter  how  many  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions they  may  have.  The  bill  also  re- 
duces the  special  privilege  that  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  has  gotten  by  the  deple- 
tion allowance  and  it  completely  elimi- 
nates the  use  of  tax  free  municipal  bonds 
for  industrial  development  purposes.  The 
bill  includes  provisions  that  close  other 


fiatlon.  We  must  curtail  multiple  surtax 
exemptions  for  corporations,  eliminate 
unlimited  charitable  deductions  and  end 
accelerated  depreciation  on  speculative 

Like  a  lot  of  other  taxpayers,  I  am 
most  distressed  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  given  such  little  attention  to 
tax  reform.  The  President  refuses  even 
to  consider  reducing  the  privileged  sub- 
sidy of  the  gas  and  oil  Industry  and  on 
May  20  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  the  renewal 
of  the  tax  surcharge  without  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  President  would  call  for 
sacrifices  by  the  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers  of  America  who  pay  the  great 
majority  of  our  taxes  when  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  push  as  hard  for  tax  reform.  Be- 
cause I  find  this  disregard  for  justice  in 
our  tax  policies  to  be  totally  vmaccept- 
able  I  pledge  that  I  wlU  not  vote  for  a 
year's  extension  of  the  tax  surcharge— 
the  war  tax  as  President  Nixon  has  called 
it— unless  and  until  the  Congress  has  an 
assurance  that  it  will  be  accompanied 
by  meaningful  tax  reform.  A  6-month 
extension  of  the  surcharge,  through  the 
31st  of  December  1969,  would  be  a  meas- 
ure I  could  support  because  it  would  keep 
pressure  on  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  tax  reform  package 
in  this  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
A  major  explanation  by  the  Nixon 
administration  for  this  low-priority  in- 
terest in  tax  reform  is  their  concern 
about  infiation.  They  say  that  the  tax 
surcharge  cannot  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  curb  the  pressures 
causing  one  of  the  most  severe  infiations 
since  the  end  of  Worid  War  H.  Obviously 
everyone  wants  to  curb  infiation  but  the 
use  of  the  tax  surcharge  as  a  principal 
anti-inflationary    weapon   merely    adds 
another  injustice  on  those  who  have  had 
to  bear  the  primary  burden  of  the  infla- 
tion: the  middle-  and  low-income  fami- 
nes of  America.  These  are  the  families 
who  have  seen  their  salary  and  wage 
increases  virtually  wiped  out  by  a  sky- 
rocketing inflation  which  has  resulted 
in  an  11 -percent  increase  in  prices  in 
just  3  years.  The  tax  surcharge  is  in  ef- 
fect demanding  greater  sacrifices  of  those 
families  on  whom  inflation  has  hit  the 
hardest  and  therefore  have  the  least 
amount  of  money  with  which  to  pay  an 
extra  tax.  At  the  same  time  the  profiteers 
of  infiation  are  not  being  taxed  on  any- 
where near  a  proportionate  basis  to  the 
financial  windfalls  that  have  come  their 
way  through  nearly  4  years  of  inflation. 
For  example,  a  famUy  which  last  year 
had  an  average  take-home  pay  of  $92 
per  week  should  this  year  have  an  aver- 
age take-home  pay  of  $98  because  of  the 
cost  of  living  aUowances  in  most  labor 
contracts.    But    in    actual    purchasmg 
power  this  family  has  only  $77.62  per 


week  take  home  as  compared  with  $77.30 
last  year— a  minute  30-cent  Increase.  Yet 
it  is  just  such  families  as  these  who  have 
to  pay  the  major  part  of  the  $11  bUlion 
tax  surcharge.  And  keep  In  mind  that 
because  there  was  no  withholding  from 
weekly   paychecks   for   this   surcharge, 
these  famines  had  somehow  to  find  these 
extra  funds  on  April  15  from  salaries  and 
wages  already  seriously  depleted  by  an 
inflation  that  this  year  is  almost  double 
what  it  was  last  year  when  the  tax  sur- 
charge was  enacted.  „-^,^ 
Why  is  it  that  those  who  have  suffered 
the  most  from  Inflation  are  now  being 
asked  to  shoulder  the  major  burden  for 
bringing  inflation  under  control?  At  first 
glance  a  10-percent  tax  surcharge  on  all 
f amUles  sounds  like  equal  treatment  for 
everyone.  But  just  as  inflation  has  ^dr- 
tually  wiped  out  the  salary  and  wage  in- 
creases of  middle-  and  low-mcome  fami- 
lies it  has  not  had  the  same  Impact  on 
high-income  families,   especially  those 
whose  income  come  from  stock  dividends, 
sales  of  stocks  and  property  ^avtag  mfla- 
tionary  rises  in  their  price,  aad  in  pro- 
fessional salaries  which  have  been  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  inflation.  Beca"^  the 
tax  surcharge  is  yet  another  Privilege  for 
those  who  have  profited  from  the  wind- 
£Sf o7ir5latlon  while  hitting  so  unfairly 
on  middle-  and  low-income  families   it 
SL  become  a  source  of  added  frustration 
and  deeper  dlvislveness  In  America.  For 
most  ASTericans  the  s^^^harge  is  the 
"last  straw"  in  rousing  them  to  sucn 
anger  over  the  Injustices  In  our  taxes 
that  we  now  face  the  Prf  Pect  of  not 
merely  a  taxpayers'  revolt  but  a  full- 
scale  revolution. 

Although  the  Injustices  arising  from 
tax  iSoles  and  the  unfair  distribution 
o5  the  burden  of  the  tax  surcharge  are 
?L  most  obvious  forms  of  tax  Inequit^s 
they  are  far  from  being  the  most  serious^ 
¥he  root  cause  of  our  tax  injustice  Is  the 
fact  that  Federal  Income  texes  which  ac- 
count for  two-thirds  of  ^  ^'W^^jJ' 
lected  in  America  are  used  alm«V  en- 
tirely for  financing  our  foreign  opera- 
S  while  financing  for  our  domestic 
needs  must  fall  on  the  two  most  over 
Ssed  taxes  of  all-the  property  tax  and 
the  sales  tax-whlch  are  not  based  on  a 
family's  economic  capacity  to  Py- As  a 
result,  middle  Income  families  in  Amer- 
ica are  being  taxed  so  highly  that.  In 
tS  Sroperiy  tax  especially,  the  rates  not 
infrequently  approach  the  point  of  con- 
fiscation,  in  numerous  instances  such 
families  have  actually  been  forced  out 
of  their  homes  because  nToperty  t&xes 
have  become  more  than  their  infiation- 
threatened  Incomes  can  bear. 

Because  privileged   families   are   not 
paying  the  same  proportion  of  their  in- 
Some  in  local  taxes  as  the  middle  income 
families     are.     our     domestic     n^ds 
especially  In  education,  are  not  being 
Set  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Such  a 
Sstem    in    which    the    middle-Income 
families  are  having  to  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  local  taxes  for  do- 
mStic  purposes  whUe  certain  Privileged 
families  are  stUl  not  even  Paymg  their 
fair  share  for  Federal  taxes  cannot  long 
endure.  These  injustices  wiU  not  only 
cause  even  deeper  dlvislveness  In  our 
society  but  they  wlU  choke  off  our  domes- 
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Uc  Instltutloiu  from  the  funds  they  need 
for  survival.  And  If  such  dlvlslveness 
grows  unchecked  our  security  as  a  free 
people  wlU  more  certainly  be  threatened 
from  within  rather  than  from  without. 
Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. Last  year  about  $220  billion  were 
collected  In  taxes  In  the  United  States. 
This  figure  was  about  25  percent  of  our 
national  Inoome  which  Is  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  taxation  than  that  paid  by 
any  developed  nation  In  the  world  ex- 
cept Japan — a  nation  which  has  virtually 
no   military   establishment   or    foreign 
operations   and   Instead   relies   on   the 
United  States  for  Its  defense.  Two  thirds 
of  all  these  taxes  were  collected  by  the 
Federal   Government — about   $150    bil- 
lion—and  the  remainder— or  about  $70 
billion— were   collected   by   States   and 
localiUes.  Of  the  Federal  taxes,  about 
75  percent  or  approximately  $112  billion 
were    spent   for   foreign    and    military 
operations  Includtag  the  Interest  on  the 
Feder^  debt  which  Is  due  primarily  to 
-the  expense  of  past  wars.  About  10  per- 
cent of  these  Federal  taxes— between  $15 
and  $20  billion- were  made  available  to 
States  and  localities  for  health,  welfare 
education,  and  housing,  giving  them  a 
total  of  between  $85  and  $90  billion  for 
our  domestic  needs. 

A  comparison  between  expenditures  for 
our  foreign  and  military  operations  and 
those  for  our  domestic  needs  can  put 
more  forcefully  into  perspective  the  to- 
tally different  tax  bases  used  to  finance 
these  two  areas  of  governmental  activity 
For  example,  the  expenditure  by  aU  levels 
of  government  the  year  before  last  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In 
the  United  States  was  roughly  compara- 
ble to  the  expenditures  of  fimds  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  total  governmental  ex- 
penditure for  el«nentary  and  secondary 
education  in  1966-67  was  about  $31.9 
billion  while  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
was  just  under  $30  billion.  In  budgetary 
terms,  therefore,  the  priority  of  keeping 
the  Saigon  government  in  power  has  been 
as  high  as  the  priority  given  to  the  edu- 
cation of  about  50  million  young  Ameri- 
cans. Whether  one  approves  of  the  Saigon 
government  or  not— and  for  my  part  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  has  been  a  corrupt 
regime  unwilling  even  to  make  sacrifices 
for  its  own  survival— It  is  beyond  belief 
that  any  responsible  American  leader  can 
feel  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
America  is  no  more  important  than  in 
sustaining  the  privileges  of  the  generals 
in  Saigon. 

But  this  is  far  from  the  whole  story. 
Of  the  $25  to  $30  billion  that  is  still  being 
spent  each  year  for  the  Vietnam  war  the 
total  amount  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  accounts  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  almost  20  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
receiving  only  about  $2  billion  from  the 
Federal  Government  or  an  expenditure 
accounting  for  around  1.5  percent  of  all 
Federal  taxes.  It  Is  hard  to  beUeve  that 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  spending  almost 
15  times  more  money  on  the  Vietnam  war 
than  it  is  (Ki  the  education  of  the  50  mil- 
lion young  people  who  are  students  In  our 
elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  our  priorities  as  a  nation 
have  become  so  twisted  that  the  talents 
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and  skills  of  our  youth— which  after  all 
are  the  real  source  of  our  wealth  and 
power  as  a  nation — are  lees  important 
than  this  devastating  war. 

But  these  misplaced  priorities  are  com- 
pounded into  an  even  greater  injustice 
because  of  the  radical  difference  between 
the  tax  base  for  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  tax  base  for  domestic  needs.  Federal 
taxes  are,  of  course,  levied  on  income  and 
as  the  national  income  of  the  country 
Increases   through  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  taxes  or  rather  the  tax  base  can 
be  expected  to  increase,  too.  Our  concept 
of  Justice  in  Federal  taxes  is  that  oui 
wealth  as  a  nation  must  be  taxed  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  we«Uth 
each  family  receives  every  year.  In  other 
words,  this  concept  is  based  squarely  on 
the  belief  that  the  only  just  basis  for 
taxation  is  a  family's  ability  to  pay  as 
measured    by   the   income   It   receives. 
Moreover,  there  is  also  the  belief  that  the 
greater  a  family's  income  the  greater  its 
responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good  through  a  higher  tax  rate.  These 
principles  of  justice  in  taxation  are  often 
summarized  by  the  saying  that  "with  the 
privileges  afforded  by  increases  in  Inoome 
must  also  oome  a  greater  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility." It  is  this  concept  of  justice 
that  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  20th- 
oentury  America's  sense  of  oommunlty. 
And  despite  the  gross  inequities  caused  by 
tax  loopholes,  the  tax  surcharge  and  in- 
flation, this  concept  of  justice  in  Federal 
taxation  is  as  sound  as  when  it  became  a 
part  of  otir  tradition  by  the  enactment  of 
the  income  tax. 

Unfortunately,  this  concept  of  justice 
applies  in  effect  only  to  the  financing  of 
America's  foreign  operations  and  not  to 
financing  our  domestic  needs.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately $70  billion  raised  last  year 
through  State  and  local  taxes,  over  two- 
thirds  or  about  $47  billion  was  collected 
from  property  and  sales  taxes.  Both  of 
these  taxes,  imlike  Federal  taxes,  are  not 
based  on  the  ability  to  pay,  but  instead 
are  based  on  the  essential  expenditures 
that  families  must  make  in  order  to 
house,  clothe,  feed,  and  transport  them- 
selves. The  rationalization  for  the  use 
of  these  two  forms  of  taxation  hardly 
add  up  to  a  concept  of  justice.  The  as- 
simiption  has  been  that  a  family's  home 
and  its  expenditures  to  maintain  itself 
are  adequate   reflections  of  a  family's 
wealth.    Regrettably     this     assumption 
overlooks  the  fact  that  as  family  incomes 
rise  a  smaller  portion  is  spent  for  hous- 
ing and  essential  expenditures.  Although 
families  with  larger  incomes  do  have 
more  expensive  houses  and  buy  more 
luxury  goods  which  results  in  higher 
amounts  of  property  and  sales  taxes, 
these  amounts  are  nowhere  near  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  they  would  be  paying  if 
their  incomes — instead  of  their  expendi- 
tures— were  taxed  for  domestic  purposes. 
Because  middle  income  families  miist 
spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their  in- 
come on  essentials  than  do  the  wealthy, 
they   are  having   to  pay   the  primary 
share  of  the  property  and  sales  taxes 
which  flnance  our  domestic  needs.  This 
unjust  situation  is  even  worse  than  it 
might  appear.  The  reason  is  that  unfor- 
tunately the  costs  of  our  domestic  needs, 
especially  education,  have  been  rising 
faster  than  has  our  total  national  Income 


in  America.  This  means  that  In  a  vain 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  costs,  property 
and  sales  taxes  have  also  been  increas- 
ing faster  than  incomes — especially  for 
middle  income  families.  For  instance  in 
the  5-year  period  from  1957  to  1962  to  cite 
one  of  the  most  extreme  examples — state 
and  local  expenditures  rose  by  48  percent 
or  almost  double  the  rate  of  increase  In 
our  national  income  which  was  27  per- 
cent  for  the  period. 

California,  of  course,  was  not  exempt 
from  this  trend  of  rapidly  rising  taxes 
In  1953-54,  property  taxes  mounted  to  tl 
biUlon;  by  1962-63, 9  years  later,  they  had 
nearly  tripled  to  $2.7  bUlion;  and  only  6 
years  later  In  1968-69,  they  had  risen  to 
$4.6  billion,  a  460-percent  Increase  in  15 
years  or  a  30  percent  per  year  increase 
Of  course,  CaUfomia's  population  was 
on  the  rise  too,  so  that  this  was  not  a 
per  capita  or  per  family  increase.  But  let 
me    cite   an   example   from   my   home 
county  of  Riverside  which  I  believe  is 
typical  of  a  more  general  situation  .state- 
wide. In  1958,  one  Riverside  homeowner 
paid  $341  in  annual  property  tax,  yet  10 
years  later  his  property   tax  bUl  had 
jumped  to  $614,  an  increase  of  over  80 
percent.  The  increase  between  1967  and 
1968  alone  was  11  percent  which  is  prob- 
ably the  present  average  rate  for  annual 
increases   in   property   taxes   statewide. 
For  families  which  are  not  receiving  at 
least  an  11 -percent  annual  increase  in 
income,  property  taxes  are  digging  ever 
deeper  into  family  fhiances.  Here  is  yet 
another  reason  along  with  inflation,  the 
tax   surcharge   and   the   tax   loopholes 
favoring  the  few,  which  cause  middle 
income   families   to   protest   justifiably 
that  they  are  being  taxed  to  death 

The  result  has  been  that  California 
voters  have  in  just  the  past  2  school 
years— 1966-68— defeated  170  tax  refer- 
endums  and  218  school  bond  proposi- 
tions which  would  have  raised  property 
taxes  even  further.  A  startling  52  per- 
cent of  all  ballot  prc«X)sitions  designed  to 
provide  more  funds  for  California 
schools  have  been  defeated  since  1966 
and  the  rejection  rate  seems  to  be  on  the 
rise.  All  too  often  when  the  voters  go  to 
the  polls  they  are  faced  with  the  unjus- 
tifled  choice  of  either  voting  to  reduce 
the  quaUty  of  education  on  the  one  hand 
or  voting  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their 
housing  on  the  other.  How  can  we  expect 
people  not  to  have  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  outrage? 

And  for  those  families  living  on  an 
Inflation  threatened  retirement  income 
there  is  only  one  choice  in  the  voting 
booth.  To  vote  for  higher  pr{«)erty  taxes 
would  in  many  instances  mean  a  vote 
to  be  forced  out  of  their  homes  because 
of  intolerable  tax  rates.  These  retired 
families  account  for  nearly  2  million  of 
oiu:  citizens  or  about  10  percent  of  all 
CaUfomlans  and  they  probably  comprise 
nearly  20  percent  of  our  voters.  They 
must  go  to  the  polls  to  save  their  homes 
by  v'oting  down  higher  property  taxes  on 
their  fixed  Incomes.  But  they  probably 
know  better  than  anyone  else  the  vital 
necessity  of  good  schools  and  their  un- 
derstandable personal  frustration  over 
unfair  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  is  no  small  part  of  the  divisive- 
ness  which  separates  one  segment  of  our 
society  from  another.  And  just  think  of 


the  low  Income  family  which  is  not  re- 
tired and  which  has  children  of  school 
ige.  If  they  vote  down  taxes,  they  are 
In  effect  penalizing  their  children  from 
having  the  chance  to  escape  from  yet 
another  low-income  job  because  of  in- 
adequate education.  How  can  their  fnis- 
tration  be  resolved? 

It  is  {^parent  that  the  rapid  increase 
of  State  and  local  expenditures  must  be 
attacked  on  several  levels.  Nonessential 
expenditures  must  be  eliminated.  New 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  found.  Du- 
plication of  services  and  Inefficiency 
must  be  eradicated. 

Insofar  as  tax  policy  is  concerned,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  say  that  States  and 
localities  should  adopt  or  increase  In- 
come taxes  because  they  are  the  only 
taxes  based  on  the  capacity  to  pay.  But 
politically  this  has  been  virtually  impos- 
sible. It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  to  a  proposal  for  a  city 
Income  tax  in  Los  Angeles  for  example. 
In  trying  to  use  income  taxes  as  a  major 
form  of  revenue.  States  and  localities 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  whereas  in  sales  and 
property  tax  they  are  not.  Moreover, 
there  has  also  been  a  great  reluctance 
to  raise  State  income  taxes  because  of 
the  intense  competition  between  States 
over  the  location  of  industry.  Finally,  it 
has  been  politically  difficult  to  raise 
State  income  taxes  while  Federal  income 
taxes  have  been  taking  such  a  large  bite. 
Consequently,  the  buck  has  been 
passed  to  local  governments  and  they 
have  had  to  rely  on  the  property  tax  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  provide  the  services 
Californians  need  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  our  life.  And  since  the  property 
tax  is  both  the  least  just  and  the  least 
popular  tax  we  now  have  it  has  simply 
not  been  able  to  provide  the  funds.  The 
result  is  the  kind  of  chronic  shortage 
which  has  now  caused  a  projected  $32 
million  deficit  in  the  budget  for  the  up- 
coming year  in  the  Los  Angeles  school 
district. 

Taking  a  long  range  view  of  State  and 
local  expenditures,  it  is  certain  that  they 
cannot  indefinitely  exceed  national  in- 
come by  a  2-to-l  margin.  Belt-tighten- 
ing will  be  necessary.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize, however,  that  local  public  services 
have  been  starved  of  funds  in  the  past, 
and  that  for  at  least  the  next  decade  a 
major  Investment  must  be  made. 

This  requires  a  reordering  of  oiu*  na- 
tional priorities.  Where  it  Is  prudent  to 
do  so,  defense  expenditures  should  be 
reallocated  to  serve  domestic  needs.  The 
space  program  ought  to  be  reduced  in 
the  future,  consistent  with  postlimar 
landing  needs.  In  addition,  our  tax  sys- 
tem must  be  changed.  The  time  for  ac- 
tion is  now  while  we  are  still  in  the  be- 
ginning stages  of  a  crisis  of  confidence 
over  the  Injustices  In  our  taxes  and  over 
the  budgetary  deficits  for  our  schools  and 
public  services. 

As  I  liave  indicated,  a  primary  source 
of  our  tax  dlfUculties  is  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  those  who  earn  their  inoome 
from  tax  sheltered  sources.  It  Is  the 
privilege  that  results  In  the  tax  sur- 
charge throwing  the  major  burden  on 
those  who  have  suffered  the  most  from 
the  inflation  rather  than  thoee  who  have 
profited  the  most.  It  is  the  privilege  that 
permits  those  with  tax-protected  Inc(»ne 


to  escape  their  responsibility  in  financ- 
ing our  domestic  needs  by  not  having  to 
pay  their  fair  share  in  State  and  local 
taxes.  It  is  the  privilege  thai  results  in 
the  middle-income  famiUes  having  to 
bear  the  major  burden  of  financing  the 
cost  of  domestic  needs — costs  which  have 
for  more  than  a  decade  been  rising  faster 
than  our  national  Inoome;  and  middle- 
income  families  whose  incomes  have  not 
been  rising  as  fast  as  have  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Although  tax  reform  will  be  a  badly 
needed  first  step  in  making  our  F^eraJ 
taxes  more  nearly  equitable  such  reform 
will  not  by  Itself  confront  the  major  in- 
justice in  our  taxes — the  financing  of  our 
domestic  needs  from  taxes  on  family  ex- 
penditures instead  of  taxes  on  family 
incomes.  Since  it  seems  politically  im- 
realistic  to  expect  that  either  State  or 
local  taxes  wUl  be  able  to  shift  to  a  tax 
base  on  incomes,  I  feel  that  we  must 
have  as  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
priority  a  Federal  Tax-Sharing  Act  of  the 
sort  that  I  have  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress. This  act  would  share  2  percent  of 
the  aggregate  taxable  income  reported 
on  I^ederal  Income  tax  return,  with  the 
States.  If  it  were  enacted  this  year  it 
would  result  in  about  $7  bilUon  being 
distributed  to  the  States,  about  $650  mil- 
lion of  which  would  come  to  California. 
This  figure  is  about  10  percent  of  the 
State  budget  and  could  provide  the  vital 
margin  of  funds  tliat  could  resolve  the 
various  crises  in  school  financing  wliich 
may  well  result  in  drastic  cuts  in  our 
school  programs  next  September. 

Only  a  clear  understanding  of  the  need 
for  an  equitable  tax  structure  and  for  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  can 
prevent  increasing  pressure  for  a  "tax- 
payer revolt"  in  this  country.  In  attack- 
ing inflation  we  should  not  magnify  the 
present  inequities  in  the  taxation  of 
American  citizens  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Tax  reform  must  accompany  a 
surcharge  extenslcm. 


ANTISEMmSM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  1969,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  added  another  black  page 
to  its  long  and  bloody  history  of  repres- 
sion, injustice,  and  anti-Semitism.  An  in- 
nocent Soviet  Jew,  Mr.  Boris  Kochubyev- 
sky,  was  unjustly  sentenced  to  3  years 
imprisonment  on  charges  tliat  he  had 
slandered  the  Soviet  State. 

Mr.  Kochubyevsky's  real  crime  was  not 
that  he  had  slandered  the  Soviet  State, 
it  was  simply  that  he  had  supported  at 
a  factory  meeting  Israel's  right  to  de- 
fense In  the  June  1967  war.  This,  plus  the 
fact  that  he  referred  to  Babi  Yar  where 
most  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Kiev 
was  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis,  as  the  spot 
where  "here  lies  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
people."  "This,  sir,  was  his  real  crime.  Mr. 
Kochubyevsky's  statement  was  said  to 
have  been  "bourgeois-nationalist  Zionist 
propaganda."  Perhaps  this  is  the  label 
given  to  any  statonent  of  truth  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  demand  In  the 


name  of  universal  justice  and  humanity 
that  Mr.  Kochubyevsky  be  released  im- 
mediate^ and  subsequently  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  which  was  iiis  origi- 
nal intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Introduce 
into  the  Record  some  of  the  details 
of  the  Kochubyevsky  case  and  Mr. 
Kochubyevsky's  courageous  letter  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
believe  that  after  reading  this  letter  my 
colleagues  will  be  deeply  moved  as  I  was. 
The  personal  courage  of  Mr.  Kochubyev- 
sky and  his  quest  for  personal  and  re- 
ligious freedom  makes  me  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  fellow  Jew. 

How  ironic  it  is,  sir,  that  Mr.  Kochub- 
yevski's  trial  took  place  in  the  same 
courtroom  where  Mendel  Beilis,  also  a 
Russian  Jew,  was  tried  over  half  a  cen- 
tury before  on  charges  of  the  ritual  mur- 
der of  a  child.  Mr.  Beilis  after  almost  im- 
endiu*able  hardships  was  subsequently 
acquitted.  Mr.  Kochubyevsky's  case  as 
was  the  trial  of  Mendel  Beilis  are  repre- 
sentative of  outright  acts  of  gross  anti- 
Semitism. 

What  is  rather  strange  is  that  in 
tzarist  Russia  where  anti-Semitism  was 
rather  a  large-scsde  disease,  Mr.  Beilis 
was  finally  acquitted.  In  contrast  the  So- 
viet Union  of  today  which  claims  no  anti- 
Semitic  tendencies  has  imprisoned  an 
innocent  man.  In  fact  the  coiurt  at  the 
original  hearing  had  established  that 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charges  against  Mr.  Kochubyev- 
sky. 

The  imprlsomnent  of  Mr.  Kochubyev- 
sky is  a  despicable  mockery  of  what  the 
Soviets  call  justice;  our  own  Nation's 
most  basic  principle,  the  underlying 
foundation  on  which  this  Nation  stands. 
Whenever  any  human  being  is  deprived 
of  his  freedom  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  for  all  freedom-loving  men. 
^  I  trust  the  conscience  of  the  world,  of 
hionanity,  will  not  permit  this  gross  act 
of  anti-Semitism  to  be  forgotten.  I  hope 
this  voice  raised  as  it  is  in  his  behalf  will 
be  heard  and,  having  been  heard,  will  be 
acted  upon. 

The  Case  or  Boris  L.  KocHUBrrrvsKT 
The   attached  letter  speaks  for   itself.  A 
few  biographical  details  are  in  order. 

Boris  Lvovlch  Kochublyevsky  was  bom  la- 
Kiev,  the  Ukraine.  In  1936.  His  parents  were 
killed  by  the  Nazis  at  Babl  Yar,  the  chamel 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  were  slaughtered  in  Sep- 
tember 1941. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  in  an  orphanage 
and  attended  a  trade  school.  Later,  he  re- 
ceived an  engineering  degree  from  the  Kiev 
Polytechnlcal  Institute.  He  had  no  Jewish 
education  or  culture  and  his  wife,  Larisa 
Aleksandrovna  Kochublyevsky.  is  non-Jew- 
ish. Still,  his  experiences  as  a  Jew  In  the  So- 
viet Union  made  him  always  aware  of  hU 
Jewish  origins. 

In  June  1967,  at  a  meeting  organized  at 
his  factory  to  protest  "Israeli  aggression." 
Kochublyevsky  heatedly  rejected  the  ofllclal 
line  and  upheld  Israel's  right  of  defense.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  his  factory  trade 
\inlon,  his  action  was  discussed  and  he  was 
asked  to  resign,  which  he  refused  to  do. 

At  a  memorial  meeting  at  Babl  Tar  In 
February  1968,  Kochublyevsky  once  more 
overtly  contradicted  an  official  Soviet  line. 
Thi»  time  he  protested  the  Soviet  policy  of 
minimizing  or  even  keeping  sUent  about  the 
Jewish  massacre  at  Babl  Yar. 
In   May    1968,   he    flnaUy   succumbed   to 
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preaBure  and  raalgned  hla  Job.  That  summer, 
he  aai  hl»  wife  applied  for  exit  pennlts  to 
lanel:  they  were  refused.  But  In  November, 
ISiey  were  given  permlMlo>n  to  leave  and  were 
told  to  appear  at  the  passport  office  on  No* 
vetnber  28  to  pick  up  tbelr  documents.  That 
morning,  however,  their  apartment  was 
searched  and  many  of  his  letters  were  seized, 
amrtng  them  protest  letters  written  to  Soviet 
authorities. 

The  following  week,  Kochublyevsky  was 
arrested.  His  wife,  after  refusing  pressures 
to  leave  >'''«  and  divorce  him,  was  expelled 
from  the  Teacixera  College  where  she  was  a 
student,  and  from  the  Komsomol.  His  arrest 
was  based  on  Article  187,  Chapter  1,  of  the 
Ukranlan  criminal  code,  and  It  cited  his 
statements  at  the  above-mentioned  occa- 
sions. 

On  Janiiary  20,  1969,  his  pretrial  examina- 
tion was  concluded  by  the  local  prosecutor's 
office  and  submitted  to  the  court — where, 
however,  it  was  sent  back  for  further  investi- 
gation. The  coiut  stated  that  the  evidence 
'TBS  Insufficient  to  support  the  charge  that 
he  InteDded  to  disseminate  antl-Sovlet 
slanders. 

Tbp.petltlon  to  the  United  Nations  signed 
jm  Hv.  20,  1969  by  flfty-flve  Soviet  intellec- 
tuals, calling  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
"repression  of  basic  civil  rights  in  the  Soviet 
TTnlon,"  protests  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
Kochublyevsky  the  week  before  to  three 
years  In  prison. 

The  text  of  his  letter  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities follows: 

TXXT  or  KOCHUBTTEVSKT  IXTIXB 

NovxMBXB  28,  1968. 
To:    The   Secretary   General   of   the   CPSU 
Central      Committee— Bresbnev;       The 
First    Secretary    of    the    (Ukraine    CP) 
Central  Committee — Shelest 
Copy:  To  the  Investigator  of  the  Prosecu- 
tor's Office  of  the  Shevchenko;  Region  of 
the  city  of  Kiev — ^V.  V.  Doroahenko 
Prom:  The  accused  of  slander  against  Soviet 
reality — B.  L.  Kochublyevsky,  Jew 
I  am  a  Jew.  I  want  to  live  in  the  Jewish 
State.  This  Is  my  right.  Just  as  It  is  the  right 
of  a  Ukrainian  to  live  In  the  XTkralne,  the 
right  of  a  Russian  to  live  in  Russia,  the  right 
of  a  Georgian  to  llv«  In  Georgia. 
I  want  to  live  In  Israel. 
This  is  my  dream,  this  Is  the  purpose  not 
only  of  my   life,   but   also  of   the  lives   of 
hundreds  of  generations  which  preceded  me, 
of  my  ancestors  expelled  from  their  land. 

I  want  my  children  to  study  In  a  school  In 
the  Hebrew  language.  I  want  to  read  Jewish 
papers,  I  want  to  go  to  a  Jewish  theater. 
What  is  bad  In  this?  What  Is  my  crime?  Most 
of  my  relatives  were  shot  by  the  fascists.  My 
father  was  killed  and  his  parents  were  killed. 
Were  they  alive  now,  they  would  stand  at 
my  side :  Let  me  go  I 

I  have  appealed  with  this  request  many 
times  to  various  authorities  and  I  have 
achieved  only  this:  Dismissal  from  my  job; 
the  expulsion  of  my  wife  from  the  Institute; 
and.  to  crown  it  all,  a  criminal  charge  of 
slandering  Soviet  reality.  Of  what  does  this 
slander  consist?  Is  It  slander  that  In  the 
multi-national  Soviet  State  only  the  Jewish 
people  cannot  teach  its  children  in  Jewish 
schools?  Is  It  slander  that  in  the  USSR  there 
is  no  Jewish  theater?  Is  It  slander  that  In  the 
USSR  there  are  no  Jewish  papers?  Inci- 
dentally, no  one  even  denies  this.  Perhaps  it 
Is  slander  that  for  over  a  year  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  exit  permit  for 
Israel?  Or  is  It  slander  that  people  don't  want 
to  talk  to  me,  that  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
plain to?  Nobody  reacts.  But  even  this  Isn't 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be 
Involved  In  the  national  affairs  of  a  State 
m  which  I  consider  myself  an  alien.  I  want 
to  go  away  from  here.  I  want  to  live  In 
Israel.  My  wish  doea  not  contradict  Soviet 
laws. 

I  have  an  affidavit  from  relatives;  all  the 
formalities  have  been  observed.  Is  It  for  this 


that  you  are  starting  a  crunlnal  case  against 
me? 

Is  it  for  this  that  a  search  has  been  made 
at  my  house? 

I  dont  ask  you  for  recommendatlona  for 
mercy.  Listen  yourselves  to  the  voice  of 
reason: 

Let  me  go  I 

As  long  as  I  am  alive,  as  long  as  I  am  capa- 
ble of  feeling,  I  shall  devote  all  my  strength 
to  obtain  an  exit  permit  for  Israel.  And  even 
If  you  should  find  it  possible  to  sentence  me 
for  thljB — I  shall  anyway,  If  I  live  long  enough 
to  be  freed,  be  ready  even  then  to  make  my 
way  even  on  foot  to  the  fatherland  of  my 
ancestors. 

KoCHXTBrrKVSKT. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS— SIMPLE 
HONEST  SOLUTION 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  imder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick>  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SpeakCT,  article  3, 
section  1,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  provides  for  one  constitutional 
court,  that  being  the  Supreme  Court. 

Only  under  its  original  Jurisdiction  can 
it  rely  on  direct  constitutional  authority. 
On  all  appellate  Jurisdiction  whatsoever 
it  must  depend  upon  specific  authority 
granted  by  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  All 
other  Federsd  courts  depend  entirely  on 
the  laws  of  Congress  for  all  authority 
they  exercise. 

Congress  has  plenary  power  to  grant 
and  withdraw  all  or  any  part  of  this 
jurisdiction  as  it  sees  fit. 

In  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  Powell  against  McCormack,  the  Court 
in  a  7-to-l  decision  ruled  that  the  district 
court  had  Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment 
against  this  House,  by  authority  sup- 
posedly granted  in  28  U.S.C.  1331(a)  — 
although  this  interpretation  was  denied 
by  the  House  through  its  attorneys. 

From  page  26  et  al  of  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion: 

Respondents  next  contend  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  erred  In  ruling  that  petitioners' 
suit  Is  "authorized  by  a  jurlsdlctloiuil  stat- 
ute." I.e.,  28  U.S.C.  S  1331(a)  (1964  ed.).  Sec- 
tion 1331(a)  provides  that  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  "all  civil  actions 
wherein  the  matter  in  controversy  .  .  .  arises 
under  the  Constitution  .  .  .  ."  Respondents 
urge  that  even  though  a  case  may  "arise  un- 
der the  Constitution"  for  purpoeee  of  Article 
m.  It  does  not  necessarily  "arise  under  the 
Constitution"  for  purposes  of  S  1331(a).  Al- 
though they  recognize  there  Is  little  legisla- 
tive history  concerning  the  enactment  of 
!  1331(a) ,  respondents  argue  that  the  history 
of  the  period  when  the  section  was  first  en- 
acted indicates  that  the  drafters  did  not  in- 
tend to  include  suits  questioning  the  exclu- 
sion of  Congressmen  In  this  grant  of  "federal 
question"  Jurlsdlctloin. 

Respondents  claim  that  the  passage  of  the 
Force  Act '  In  1870  lends  support  to  tbelr 
interpretation  of  the  Intended  scope  of  !  1331. 
The  Force  Act  gives  the  district  courts  juris- 
diction over  "any  civil  action  to  recover  pos- 
session of  any  office  .  . .  wherein  It  appears  the 
sole  question  .  .  .  arises  out  of  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  ...  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  However, 
the  Act  specifically  excludes  suite  concerning 
the  office  of  Congreeaman.  Respondents  main- 
tain that  this  exclusion  demonstrates  Con- 
gress' intention  to  prohibit  federal  courts 


from  entertaining  suits  regarding  the  seating 
of  Congressmen. 

We  have  no>ted  that  the  grant  of  jurisdic- 
tion In  {1331  (a) ,  while  made  In  the  language 
used  In  Article  m,  is  not  In  all  respects  co- 
extensive with  the  potential  for  federal 
Jurladlctlon  found  In  Article  m.  See  Zwickler 
V.  Koola.  389  U.S.  241,  246,  n.  8  (1967) .  Never- 
theless, it  has  generally  been  recognized  that 
the  intent  of  the  drafters  was  to  provide  a 
broad  Jurisdictional  grant  to  the  federal 
courts.  See,  e.g.,  P.  Mlshkln,  The  Federal 
"Question"  in  the  District  Courts,  53  Col 
L.  Rev.  167,  160  (1953);  J.  Chadboum  and 
A.  Levin,  Original  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
Questions,  90  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  639.  644-645 
(1942).  And,  as  noted  above,  the  resolution 
of  this  case  depends  directly  on  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  has  con- 
sistently held  such  suits  are  authorized  by 
the  statute.  Bell  v.  Hood,  supra;  King  County 
v.  Seattle  School  District  No.  1,  supra.  See 
e.g..  Gully  v.  First  Nat'l  Bank  in  Meridan 
299  U.S.  109,  112  (1936);  The  Fair  v.  Kohler 
Die  <&  Specialty  Co.,  228  U.S.  22,  25  (1913). 

As  respondents  recognize,  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  wording  or  legislative  history  of  { 1331 
or  In  the  decisions  of  this  Coiurt  which  would 
indicate  that  there  Is  any  basis  for  the  inter- 
pretation they  would  give  that  section.  Nor 
do  we  thing  the  passage  of  the  Force  Act  in- 
dicates that  i  1331  does  not  confer  jurisdic- 
tion In  this  case.  The  Force  Act  Is  limited  to 
election  challenges  where  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  In  violation  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  Is  alleged.  See  28  U.S.C.  i  1344 
(1964  ed.).  Further,  the  Act  was  passed  five 
years  before  the  original  version  of  §  1331 
was  enacted.  While  It  might  be  Inferred  that 
Congress  intended  to  give  each  House  the 
exclusive  power  to  decide  congressional  elec- 
tion cballengee,*  there  Is  absolutely  no  in- 
dication that  the  passage  of  this  Act  evi- 
dences an  intention  to  impose  other  restric- 
tions on  the  broad  grant  of  jurisdiction  in 
i  1331. 

VI.   J U UTU'lABII.rrT 

Having  concluded  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals correctly  ruled  that  the  District  Court 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  we 
turn  to  the  question  whether  the  case  is 
justiciable. 

It  seems  that  some  Federal  judges  con- 
tinue to  encounter  difficulty  in  reading 
and  interpreting  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress.  Here  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  It  has  Jurisdictional  authority  when 
the  body  which  enacted  the  law  says  it 
did  not  grant  that  mandate. 

Remedial  action  would  then  appear 
simple — Congress  need  but  retrieve  the 
jurisdiction  It  claims  it  did  not  grant  by 
reenactment  of  its  intent  in  such  clear, 
unambiguous  terms  that  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  encounter  difficulty 
in  reading  the  law. 

I,  yesterday,  introduced  such  a  bill— 
H.R.  12327—1  will  Include  it  in  my  re- 
marks. I  encourage  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  simple,  honest  solution  to  a 
constitutional  crisis. 

I  also  include  an  analysis  and  Interpre- 
tation of  the  constitutional  issues  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress.  They  follow: 

HJt.  12327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaseml)led.  That  no  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  either  original 
or  appellate  jurisdiction  in  smy  action  in 
which  the  Congress,  or  either  House  thereof, 
or  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Con- 
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'Act  of  Iday  31,  1870,  c.  114,  16  Stat.  140. 
The  statute  Is  now  28  U.S.C.  {1344  (1964  ed.). 


>  See  Cong.  Globe,  41et  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  3872 
(1870). 


gnu  or  eitbar  House  thereof.  In  hla  official 
S^Mkdty,  ta  a  party. 

f[gx  CoNSTiTxmoN  or  THK  Unitks  States  or 
AicxucA,  Analysis  and  iNTZxpaKTATiOM — 

ANNOTATIONS  Or  CASKS  DBCIDBD  BY  THX  SU- 
PBKUC  COUBT  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES  TO  JXTNI 

22,  1964 
TBX  APPKIXATK  JUUSOICTION  Or  THE  SUPXEMB 
COUBT 

subject  to  limitation  by  Congress 
Unlike  its  original  Jurisdiction,  the  appel- 
late jiulsdlctlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
subject  to  control  by  Congress  in  the  exercise 
oi  the  broadest  discretion.  Although  the  pro- 
Tldons  of  Article  III  seem,  superfldally  at 
least,  to  Imply  that  its  appellate  Jurladlctlon 
vould  flow  directly  from  the  Constitution 
until  Congress  should  by  positive  enactment 
make  exceptions  to  it,  rulings  of  the  Court 
jlnce  1796  estabUsh  the  contrary  rule.  Con- 
sequently, before  the  Supreme  Court  can  ex- 
ercise appellate  Jurisdiction,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress must  have  bestowed  it,  and  affirmative 
bestowals  of  jurisdiction  are  interpreted  as 
exclusive  In  natiuw  so  as  to  constitute  an 
exception  to  all  other  cases.  This  rule  was 
first  applied  in  Wiscart  v.  Dauchy'  where 
the  Court  held  that  in  the  absence  of  a  stat- 
ute prescribing  a  rule  for  appellate  proceed- 
ings, the  Court  lacked  Jurisdiction.  It  was 
further  stated  that  If  a  rule  were  prescribed, 
the  Court  could  not  depart  from  It.  Pour- 
teen  years  later  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ob- 
served for  the  Court  that  Its  appellate  juris- 
diction is  derived  from  the  Constitution,  but 
proceeded  nevertheless  to  hold  that  an  affirm- 
ative bestowal  of  appellate  jurisdiction  by 
Congress,  which  made  no  express  exceptions 
to  It  Implied  a  denial  of  all  others.' 

The  McCardle  case. — The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  exceptions  to  the  cotirt's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  has  thus  become.  In  effect, 
a  plenary  power  to  bestow,  withhold,  and 
withdraw  appellate  jurisdiction,  even  to  the 
point  of  its  abolition.  And  this  power  extends 
to  the  withdrawal  of  appellate  jurisdiction 
even  in  pending  cases.  In  the  notable  case 
of  Ex  parte  McCardle,'  a  Mississippi  news- 
paper editor  who  was  being  held  in  custody 
by  the  military  authorities  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  filed  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Southern  Mississippi.  He  al- 
leged unlawful  restraint  and  challenged  the 
validity  of  the  Reconstruction  statutes.  The 
writ  was  Issued,  but  after  a  hearing  the  pris- 
oner was  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  mil- 
itary authorities.  McCardle  then  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  which  denied  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  appeal,  heard  arguments  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  took  it  under  ad- 
visement. Before  a  conference  could  be  held. 
Congress,  fearful  of  a  test  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts,  enacted  a  statute  withdrawing  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  Court  in  certain 
hobeos  corpiw  proceedings.*  The  Court  then 
proceeded  to  dismiss  the  appeal  for  want  of 
jurisdiction.  Chief  Justice  Chase,-  speaking 
for  the  Court  said:  "Without  Jurisdiction  the 
Court  cannot  proceed  at  aU  In  any  cause. 
Jurisdiction  Is  the  power  to  declare  the  law 
and  when  It  ceases  to  exist,  the  only  function 
remaining  to  the  Court  Is  that  of  announc- 
ing the  fact  and  dismissing  the  cause."  ■ 
Although  the  McCardle  case  goes  to  the  ulti- 
mate In  sustaining  congressional  power  over 
the  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  and  al- 
though It  was  bom  of  the  stresses  and  ten- 
sions of  the  Reconstruction  period.  It  has 
been  frequently  reaffirmed  and  approved.* 
The  result  Is  to  vest  an  unrestrained  dis- 
cretion m  Congress  to  curtail  and  even 
abolish  the  ap^ieUate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  to  prescribe  the  manner 
and  forms  In  which  It  may  be  exercised.  This 
principle  is  well  expressed  In  the  "Francis 
Wright'*'    where   the    Court    sustained    the 


Footnotes  at  end  at  articla. 


validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  limited 
the  Court's  review  In  admiralty  cases  to 
questions  of  law  appearing  on  the  record.  A 
portion  of  the  opinion  is  worthy  of  quota- 
tion: "Authority  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
necessarily  carries  virtth  it  authority  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Jurisdiction.  Not  only  may 
whole  classes  of  cases  be  kept  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  altogether,  but  particular  classes 
of  questions  may  be  subjected  to  reexamina- 
tion and  review,  while  other  are  not.  To  our 
minds  It  Is  no  more  unconstlutlonal  to  pro- 
vide that  Issues  of  fact  shall  not  be  retried  In 
any  case,  than  that  neither  Issues  of  law  nor 
fact  shall  be  retried  In  cases  where  the  value 
of  the  matter  in  dispute  is  less  than  (5,000. 
The  general  power  to  regulate  Implies  the 
power  to  regulate  In  all  things.  The  whole  of 
a  dvll  appeal  may  be  given,  or  a  part.  The 
constitutional  requirements  are  aU  satisfied 
if  one  opportunity  Is  had  for  the  trial  of  all 
parts  of  a  case.  Everything  beyond  that  Is  a 
matter  of  legislative  discretion."* 

THE     POWXX    or    CONGRESS     TO     RXGT7I,ATE    THE 

JXTKisDicnoN  or  the  lower  federal  courts 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee 

The  power  of  Congress  to  vest,  withdraw, 
and  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
federal  courts  la  derived  from  the  power  to 
create  tribimals  under  Article  I,  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause,  and  the  clause  In 
In  Article  III.  vesting  the  judicial  power  In 
the  Supreme  Court  and  such  Inferior  courts 
as  "the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish."  Balancing  these  pro- 
visions, however,  are  the  phrases  in  Article 
in  to  the  effect  that  the  judicial  power  "shall 
be  vested"  In  courts  and  "shall  extend"  to 
nine  classes  of  cases  and  controversies  and 
the  question  of  what  Is  the  force  of  the  word 
"shall."  In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,*  Justice 
Story  declared  obiter  that  it  was  Imperative 
upon  Congress  to  create  Inferior  federal 
courts  and  vest  in  them  all  the  jurisdiction 
they  were  capable  of  receiving.  This  dictum 
was  criticized  by  Justice  Johnson  in  his 
dissent,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  word 
"shall"  was  used  "In  the  future  sense,"  and 
had  "nothing  imperative  In  It.""  And  for 
that  matter.  In  another  portion  of  his 
opinion.  Justice  Story  expressly  recognized 
that  Congress  may  create  Inferior  courts  and 
"parcel  out  such  Jurisdiction  among  such 
court,  from  time  to  time  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure";" and  in  his  Commentaries  he  took  a 
broad  view  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late jurisdiction." 
Plenary  power  of  Congress  over  jurisdiction 

Neither  legislative  construction  nor  judic- 
ial Interpretation  has  sustained  Justice 
Story's  p>06ltlon  in  Martin  v.  Himter's  Lessee. 
The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  which  was  a  con- 
temporaneous Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  Congress,  rests  on  the  assiunp- 
tlon  of  a  broad  discretion  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  create  courts  and  to  grant  Juris- 
diction to  and  withhold  it  from  them.  This 
act  conferred  original  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  and  circuit  courts  in  certain  cases, 
but  by  no  means  all  they  were  capable  of 
receiving.  Thus  suits  at  the  common  law  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  were 
limited  by  the  amount  In  controversy.  Ex- 
cept for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
seizures  and  forfeitures  made  under  the  im- 
posts, navigation,  or  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  suits  by  aliens  under  Interna- 
tional Law  or  treaties,  that  whole  group  of 
cases  involving  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  was  withheld 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  and  cir- 
cuit courts,"  with  the  result  that  original 
jurisdiction  In  these  cases  was  exercised  by 
the  State  courts  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  section  25.  Jurisdic- 
tion was  vested  In  the  district  courts  over 
admiralty  and  maritime  matters  and  In  the 
circuit  courts  over  suits  between  citizens  of 
different  States  where  the  amount  exceeded 

9600,  or  suits  to  which  an  alien  was  a  party." 


The  act  of  1789  empowered  the  courts  to  is- 
sue writs,  to  require  parties  to  produce  testi- 
mony, to  punish  contempts,  to  make  rules, 
and  to  grant  stays  of  execution.''  Finally, 
equity  jurisdiction  viras  limited  to  those  cases 
where  a  "plain,  adequate,  and  complete 
remedy"  could  not  be  had  at  law.>* 

This  care  for  detail  in  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  inferior  courts  and  vesting 
them  with  ancillary  powers  in  order  to  ren- 
der such  jurisdiction  effective  Is  of  the  ut- 
most significance  In  the  later  development 
of  the  law  pertaining  to  congressional  regu- 
lation of  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  it  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Congress  regarded  posi- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  be 
necessary    before    jurisdiction    and    judicial 
powers  could   be  exercised  by  courts  of  Its 
own  creation.  Ten  years  later  this  practical 
construction  of  Article  m  was  accepted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Turner  v.  Bank  of 
North  America."  The  case  Involved  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  on  a  promissory  note  in  a 
diversity  case  contrary  to  S  11  of  the  act  of 
1789  which  forbade  diversity  suits  involving 
assignments  unless  the  suit  was  brought  be- 
fore the  assignment  was  made.  Counsel  for 
the  bank  argued  that  the  circuit  courts  were 
not  inferior  courts  and  that  the  grant  of 
Judicial   power  by  the  Constitution  was   a 
direct  grant  of  jurisdiction.  This  argument 
evoked  questions  from  Chief  Justice  Ells- 
vrorth    and    the    following    statement   from 
Justice  Chase:    "The  notion  has  been  fre- 
quently entertained,  that  the  federal  courts 
derive    their   power   Immediately    from    the 
Constitution;  but  the  political  truth  Is.  that 
the  judicial  power  (except  In  a  few  specified 
Instances)   belongs  to  Congress.  If  Congress 
has  given  the  power  to  this  Court,  we  possess 
It,  not  otherwise:    and  If  Congress  has  not 
given  the  power  to  us,  or  to  any  other  court. 
It  stUl  remains  at  the  legislative  disposal.  Be- 
sides, Congress  Is  not  bound,  and  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  Inexpedient,  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts,  to  every  sub- 
ject. In  every  form,  which  the  Constitution 
might  warrant."  "  The  Court  applied  5  H  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  and  ruled  that  the  circuit 
court  lacked  jurisdiction. 

Eight  years  later  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  distinguishing  between  common  law  and 
statutory  courts  declared  that  "courts  which 
are  created  by  written  law,  and  whose  juris- 
diction Is  defined  by  written  law,  cannot 
transcend  that  jurisdlctton."  "  This  rule  was 
reaffirmed  in  the  famous  case  of  U.  States  v. 
Hudson  &  Goodwin  *  on  the  assumption  that 
the  power  of  Congress  to  create  inferior 
courts  necessarily  implies  "the  power  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  those  Courts  to  par- 
ticular objects."^  After  pointing  to  the  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  which  flows  Immediately 
from  the  Constitution,  Justice  Johnson  as- 
serted: "All  other  Courts  created  by  the 
general  Government  possess  no  jurisdiction 
but  what  IS  given  them  by  the  power  that 
creates  them,  and  can  be  vested  with  none 
but  what  the  power  ceded  to  the  general 
Government  will  authorize  them  to  confer."  « 
To  the  same  affect  is  Rhode  Island  v.  Massa- 
chusetts,*"  where  Justice  Baldwin  declared 
that  "the  dlstribuUon  and  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  the  judicial  power  must  therefore  be 
made  by  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  can- 
not be  assumed  by  any  other  depart- 
ment •  •  ♦." 

A  more  sweeping  assertion  of  congressional 
power  over  jurisdiction  was  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Cary  v.  Curtis,"  which  bears 
more  directly  upon  the  issue  than  some  of 
the  earlier  cases.  Here  counsel  had  argued 
that  a  statute  which  made  final  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  tax 
disputes  v^as  uncoaistttutional  in  that  it  de- 
prived the  federal  courts  of  the  judicial  power 
vested  In  them  by  the  Constitution.  In  reply 
to  this  argument  the  Court  speaking  through 
Justice  Daniel  declared:  "The  judicial  power 
of    the   United   States  •   •  •  is    (except    In 
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enuiner»t«d  lii«tanc«a,  ai^llcable  exclusively 
to  thla  court)  dependent  for  Ita  <llstrtbutlon 
ajad  organization,  and  for  the  modes  of  Its 
exercise,  entirely  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, who  possess  the  sole  power  of  creating 
the  tribunals  (Inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court)  •  •  •  and  of  Investing  them  with 
Jurisdiction,  either  limited,  concurrent,  or 
exclusive,  ud  of  withholding  jxuisdlctlon 
from  them  In  the  exact  degrees  and  character 
which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for  the 
public  good."  Continuing.  Justice  Daniel  said : 
"It  follows  then  that  courts  created  by 
statute,  must  look  to  the  statute  as  the  war- 
rsnt  tot  their  authority;  certainly  they  can- 
not go  beyond  the  statute,  and  assert  an 
authority  with  which  they  may  not  be  In- 
vested by  It,  or  which  may  cleariy  be  denied 
to  them."  " 

The  principles  of  Gary  v.  Curtis  were 
reiterated  five  years  later  In  Sheldon  o.  Sill  ** 
where  the  validity  of  5  11  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  178S  was  directly  questioned.  The  assignee 
of  a  negotiable  instrument  filed  a  suit  In  a 
circuit  co\irt  even  though  no  diversity  of 
citizenship  existed  as  between  the  original 
j)artles  to  the  mortgage.  The  circuit  court 
entertained  Jxirlsdlctlon  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
lUbltfbn'  against  such  suits  In  i  11  and  or- 
dered a  sale  of  the  property  In  question.  On 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  counsel  for  the 
assignee  contended  that  §  11  was  void  be- 
cause the  right  of  a  citizen  of  any  State  to 
sue  citizens  of  another  In  the  federal  courts 
flowed  directly  from  Article  III  and  Congress 
oould  not  restrict  that  right.  The  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  rejected  these  conten- 
tions and  held  that  since  the  Constitution 
had  not  established  the  Inferior  courts  or 
distributed  to  them  their  respective  powers, 
and  since  Congress  had  the  authority  to 
establish  such  courts.  It  could  define  their 
Jurisdiction  and  withhold  from  any  court 
of  Its  own  creation  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  the 
enumerated  cases  and  controversies  In  Arti- 
cle in.»f  Sheldon  v.  Sill  has  been  cited, 
quoted,  and  rea£Elrmed  many  times.**  Its  ef- 
fect and  that  of  the  cases  following  It  Is 
that  as  regards  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
federal  courts  two  elements  are  necessary  to 
confer  Jurisdiction:  first,  the  Constitution 
must  have  given  the  courts  the  capacity  to 
receive  It,  and  second,  an  act  of  Cong^ss 
must  have  conferred  It.  The  manner  In  which 
the  Inferior  federal  courts  acquire  Jurisdic- 
tion, its  character,  the  mode  of  Its  exercise, 
and  the  objects  of  Its  operation  are  remitted 
without  check  or  limitation  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature." 

Judicial  power  and  the  admtniatrative 
process. — Although  the  cases  point  to  a 
plenary  power  in  Congress  to  withhold  Jtuls- 
diction  from  the  Inferior  courts  and  to  with- 
draw it  at  any  time  after  It  has  been  con- 
ferred, even  as  applied  to  pending  cases, 
there  are  a  few  cases  in  addition  to  Martin 
V.  Hunter's  Lessee"  which  slightly  qualify 
the  crmaulatlve  effect  of  this  impressive  ar- 
ray of  precedents.  As  early  as  1866,  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Murray's  Lessee  v.  Hoboken 
Land  and  Improvement  Co.^^  distinguished 
between  matters  of  private  right  which  from 
their  natvire  were  the  subject  of  a  suit  at 
the  common  law,  equity,  or  admiralty  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  Judicial  cogni- 
zance and  those  matters  of  public  right 
which,  though  susceptible  of  Judicial  deter- 
mination, did  not  require  it  and  which 
might  or  might  not  be  brought  within  Judi- 
cial cognizance.  Seventy-seven  years  later  the 
Court  elaborated  this  distinction  in  Crowell 
V.  Benson,*'  which  involved  the  finality  to 
be  accorded  administrative  findings  of  J\irls- 
dlctlonal  facts  in  compensation  cases.  In 
holding  that  an  employer  was  entitled  to  a 
trial  de  novo  of  the  constitutional  Juris- 
dictional facts  of  the  matter  of  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship  and  of  the  oc- 
ourrence  of  the  injury  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Chief  Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for 
the  majority  fused  the  due  process  clause  of 
Amendment  5  and  Article  m.  but  empha- 


sized that  the  issue  tiltlmately  was  "rather 
a  question  of  the  appropriate  maintenance 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  power,"  and  "whether 
the  Congress  may  substitute  for  constitu- 
tional courts,  in  which  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  is  vested,  an  administra- 
tive agency  •  •  •  for  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizen  depend."  To  do  so,  contended 
the  Chief  Justice,  "would  be  to  sap  the  Judi- 
cial power  as  it  exists  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  to  establish  a  government 
of  a  bureaucratic  character  alien  to  our  sys- 
tem, wherever  constitutional  rights  depend, 
as  not  infrequently  they  do  depend,  upon 
the  facts,  and  finality  as  to  facts  becomes  in 
effect  finality  in  law."  »* 

Judicial  power  versus  nonjudicUU  func- 
tions.— The  power  of  Congress  to  confer  Ju- 
risdiction on  the  lower  federal  courts  is 
qualified  by  the  rule  that  before  Congress 
can  vest  Jurisdiction  in  the  inferior  coiirts, 
they  must  have  the  capacity  to  receive  it. 
The  capacity  of  the  lower  Judiciary  to  re- 
ceive Jurisdiction  is  defined  in  the  enimiera- 
tlon  of  cases  and  controversies  in  Article  HL 
Consequently  In  vesting  courts  with  Juris- 
diction, Congress  cannot  go  beyond  this 
enumeration. »  It  follows  from  the  rule  that 
constitutional  coiuts  can  perform  only  Judi- 
cial functions  that  Congress,  in  vesting 
courts  with  Jvulsdlction,  cannot  impose 
upon  them  nonjudicial  duties  such  as  ad- 
ministering pensions,'*  deciding  Issues  sub- 
ject to  later  executive  or  legislative  action." 
rendering  advisory  opinions,  or  opinions 
which  are  not  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
parties'^  or  taking  Jvulsdlction  of  matters 
from  which  any  essential  element  of  the 
Judicial  power  has  been  abstracted."  To  be 
sure.  Congress  may  clothe  some  matters  of 
an  administrative  nature  with  the  mantle  of 
a  case  or  controversy  and  thereby  make  it  a 
matter  of  Judicial  cognizance,  as  it  has  done 
with  naturalization  proceedings."  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
expulsion  of  aliens.**  the  limited  administra- 
tion of  fimds  received  from  the  Government 
of  Mexico  to  compensate  American  citizens 
for  claims  against  that  government,"  and, 
of  course,  the  traditional  administration  of 
bankrupt  enterprises  through  the  medium  of 
a  receiver. 

Judicial  power  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act. — ^The  plenary  power  of  Congress 
to  withhold  and  restrict  Jurisdiction  was 
given  renewed  vitality  by  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  "  and  the  cases 
arising  therefrom.  Fearful  that  the  price  con- 
trol program  might  be  effectively  nullified 
by  Injunctions.  Congress  provided  for  a  spe- 
cial court  and  special  procedures  for  contest- 
ing the  validity  of  price  regulations.  In  Lock- 
erty  v.  Phillips,"  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  power  of  Congress  to  confine 
equity  Jurisdiction,  to  restrain  enforcement 
of  the  act  to  the  specially  created  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Coiirt  went  much  farther  than 
this  In  Takus  v.  United  States,<<  and  held 
that  the  provision  of  the  act  conferlng  on 
the  Elmergency  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  any  regulation  or  order, 
and  providing  that  no  court  should  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  validity 
of  any  regulation,  precluded  the  plea  of  in- 
validity of  such  a  regulation  as  a  defense  to 
its  violation  in  a  criminal  proceeding  In  a 
district  court.  Although  Justice  Rutledge 
protested  In  his  dissent  that  this  provision  of 
the  act  conferred  Jurisdiction  on  the  district 
courts  from  which  essential  elements  of  the 
Judicial  power  had  been  abstracted,"  Chief 
Justice  Stone  declared  for  the  majority  that 
the  provision  presented  no  novel  constitu- 
tional issue. 

Legislative  oontrol  over  writa 
The  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  tbe 
Jxirisdiction  of  the  lower  federal  courts  In- 
cludes that  of  controlling  the  power  of  the 


courts  to  Issue  writs  In  cases  where  they  have 
Jurisdiction  and  to  regulate  other  ancillarr 
powers  generally."  Among  some  of  the  more 
notable  restrictions  In  this  regard  are  the 
limitations  on  the  power  of  courts  to  issue 
injunctions,  particularly  In  tbe  field  of  taxa- 
tion and  labor  disputes.  By  the  act  of 
March  3,  IWt,"  Congress  provided  that  "no 
suit  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  assess, 
ment  or  collection  of  any  tax  shall  be  main- 
tained In  any  court."  There  have  never  been 
any  constitutional  doubts  concerning  this 
provision,  which  vras  strictly  applied  for  man; 
years  "  until  1016  when  the  Supreme  Court 
began  to  make  exceptions  "  which  In  the 
later  cases"  made  the  provision  so  Ineffica- 
cious that  by  October,  1935,  more  than  leoo 
suits  had  been  filed  to  resta-aln  the  collection 
of  processing  taxes  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act."  None  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, raises  any  issue  other  than  that  of  stat- 
utory Interpretation,  and  since  1936  the  Court 
has  interpreted  the  exceptions  to  the  statute 
somewhat  more  strictly." 

Injunctions  <n  lahor  disputes:  the  Norris. 
LaGuardia  Act. — ^The  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act 
of  1933  "  Is  significant  for  its  restrictions  on 
the  powers  of  the  federal  courts  to  issue  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes  in  the  form  o{ 
requirements  for  hearings  followed  by  find- 
ings that  unlawful  acts  are  threatened  and 
will  be  conunitted  unless  restrained,  or  If  al- 
ready committed  will  be  continued;  that  sub- 
stantial injury  to  the  property  of  complain- 
ants will  ensue;  that  as  to  the  relief  granted 
greater  injury  will  be  infUcted  upon  com- 
plainants by  denying  relief  than  will  be  in< 
flicted  on  defendants  by  granting  it;  that  the 
complainants  have  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law;  and.  finally,  that  the  public  officials 
charged  with  the  protection  of  complainants' 
property  are  either  xinable  or  unwilling  to  do 
so.  This  act  has  been  scrupulovisly  applied 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  implicitly 
sustained  its  constitutionality  by  construing 
its  restrictions  liberally "  in  every  case  ex- 
cept United  States  v.  Mine  Workers,"  where 
It  was  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to 
suits  brought  by  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
a  strike  in- the  coal  indiistry  while  the  Gov- 
ernment technically  was  operating  the  mines. 

FOOTNOTES 

>3  Dall.  321  (1796).  Justice  Wilson  dis- 
sented from  this  holding  and  contended  that 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction,  as  being  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  cotild  be  exercised 
without  an  act  of  Congress  or  until  Congress 
made  exceptions  to  it. 

^  Dvurousseau  v.  United  States,  6  Cr.  307 
(1810). 

>6  WaU.  318    (1868);    7  WaU.  506    (1869). 

«15  Stat.  44  (1868). 

•  7  Wall.  506,  514.  The  Court  also  took  occa- 
sion to  reiterate  the  rule  that  an  affirmation 
of  appellate  Jurisdiction  is  a  negative  of  all 
other  and  stated  that  as  a  result  acts  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  exercise  of  Jurisdic- 
tion had  "come  to  be  spoken  of  as  acts  grant- 
ing Jurisdiction,  and  not  as  acts  making  ex- 
ceptions to  •  •  •  it."  It  continued  grandly: 
"•  •  •  Judicial  duty  is  not  less  fitly  performed 
by  declining  imgranted  Jurisdiction  than  in 
exercising  firmly  that  which  tbe  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  confer."  Ibid.  613,  515. 

•  See  especially  the  parallel  case  of  Ex  parte 
Terger,  8  Wall.  86  (1869).  For  cases  follow- 
ing Ex  parte  McCardle.  see  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Grant,  98  U.S.  398,  401  (1878) ;  Kurtz  v.  Mof- 
fitt.  115  U.S.  487.  497  (1885):  Cross  v.  Burke. 
146  U.S.  82,  86  (1892);  Missouri  v.  Pac.  Ry. 
Co.,  292  VS.  13, 15  (1934) ;  Stephan  v.  United 
States,  319  VS.  423,  426  (1943).  See  also 
United  States  v.  Bitty,  208  VS.  393,  399-400 
(1908),  where  it  was  held  that  there  Is  no 
right  to  appeal  to  the  SuprenM  Court  except 
as  an  act  of  Congress  confers  it. 

M05U5.  381  (1882). 

•  Ibid.  386.  See  also  "BaxTf  v.  Merceln,  5  How. 
103,  119  (1847);  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
r.  Peters,  144  U.S.  570  (1892);  Amer.  Const 
Co.  V.  JacksonvUle  RaUway  Co..  148  UJS.  373 
(1803) ;  Colorado  Central  Mining  Co.  v.  Turck, 
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ISO  us.  138  (1893);  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Moun- 
^  By.  V.  Taylor.  210  U.S.  281  (1908);  Luck- 
^joach  S.S.  Co.  V.  United  States,  272  U.S.  633 

(1036) . 
•  Wheat,  304  (1816). 

10  Ibid.  374. 

"Ibid.  331.  This  recognition,  however,  is 
followed  by  the  statement  that  "the  whole 
ludiclal  power  of  the  United  States  should 
be  at  all  times,  vested  either  in  an  original 
or  appellate  form,  in  some  cotu-ts  created 
under  Its  authority." 
u  2  Commentaries,  S{  1590-1695. 
HI  Stat.  73,  IS  9-11. 
t«  Ibid. 

i>Ibid.  5S14.  15, 17, 18. 
><Ibld.  {  16. 
1:4  Dall.  8  (1799). 
H  Ibid.  9. 

■•Ex  parte  BoUman,  4  Cr.  75,  93  (1807). 
Two  years  later  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In 
Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Deveaux,  5  Cr. 
61  (1809),  held  for  the  Court  that  the  right 
to  sue  does  not  imply  a  right  to  sue  in  a 
federal  covut  luUess  conferred  expressly  by 
an  act  of  Congress. 
-•'7Cr.32  (1812). 
-1  Ibid.  33. 
a  Ibid. 

:» 12  Pet.  657,  721-722  ( 1838) . 
"SHOW.  236(1846). 

»Ibid.  244-246.  To  these  sweeping  asser- 
tions of  legislative  supremacy  Justices  Story 
and  McLean  took  vigorous  exception.  They 
denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to  deprive 
the  courts  of  power  and  vest  It  In  an  execu- 
tive ofBclal  because  "the  right  to  construe 
the  laws  in  all  matters  of  controversy  Is  of 
the  very  essence  of  Judicial  power."  In  their 
view  the  act  as  interpreted  violated  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers,  impaired  the 
independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  merged 
the  executive  and  Judicial  department.  Dis- 
sent of  Justice  McLean,  pp.  264  and  follow- 
ing. 

"8  How.  441  (1850). 
■-■  Ibid.  449. 

-Rice  r.  Railroad  Company,  1  Bl.  358,  374 
(1S62);  The  Mayor  v.  Cooper,  6  Wall.  247, 
251-252  (1868);  United  States  v.  Eckford,  6 
Wall.  484.  488  (1868);  Ex  parte  Yerger,  8 
Wall.  85,  104  (1869);  Case  of  The  Sewing 
Machine  Companies,  18  Wall.  553,  557-558 
(1874);  Morgan  v.  Gay,  19  Wall.  81,  83 
(1874);  Gaines  v.  Puentes,  92  U.S.  10. 
18  (1876);  Jones  v.  United  States,  137  U.S. 
202  211  (1890);  Holmes  v.  Goldsmith,  147 
OS.  150,  158  (1893);  Johnson  Company  v. 
Wharton,  152  U.S.  252.  260  (1894).  Plaque- 
mines Fruit  Company  v.  Henderson,  170  U.S. 
511.  513-521  (1898);  Stevenson  v.  Pain,  195 
U.S.  165,  167  (1904) ;  Kentucky  v.  Powers,  201, 
US  1,  24  (1906);  Venner  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway,  209  U.S.  24,  35  (1908);  Ladew  v. 
Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  218  U.S.  367,  368 
1 1910)  Kline  v.  Burke  Constr.  Co.,  260  U.S. 
226  233.  234  (1922).  See  also  Lauf  v.  E.  G. 
Shinner  &  Co..  303  VS.  323  (1938);  Fed. 
Power  Comm'n.  v.  Pacific  Co.,  307  U.S.  166 
(1939) . 

-'The  Mayor  v.  Cooper,  6  Wall.  247,  251- 
252  (1868).  The  rule  of  Cary  v.  Curtis  and 
Sheldon  v.  SUl  was  restated  with  emphasis 
many  years  later  In  Kline  v.  Burke  Constr. 
Co..  260  U.S.  226.  233-234  (1922),  where  Jus- 
tice Sutherland,  speaking  for  the  Court,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  as  to  Article  HI,  !S  1  and  2: 
'The  effect  of  these  provisions  Is  not  to  vest 
jurisdiction  In  the  inferior  courts  over  the 
designated  cases  and  controversies  but  to  de- 
limit those  In  respect  of  which  Congress  may 
confer  Jurisdiction  upon  such  courts  as  it 
creates.  Only  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  derived  directly  from  the 
Constitution.  Every  other  court  created  by 
the  general  government  derives  its  Jurisdic- 
tion wholly  from  the  authority  of  Congrees. 
That  body  may  give,  withhold  or  restrict 
such  Jurisdiction  at  Its  discretion,  provided 
it  be  not  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
fixed  by  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  The  Consti- 
tution simply  gives  to  the  inferior  courts  the 
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capacity  to  take  Jurisdiction  In  the  enum- 
erated cases,  but  It  requires  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  confer  It.  •  •  *  And  the  Jurisdiction 
having  been  conferred  may,  at  the  will  of 
Congress,  be  taken  away  in  whole  or  in  part; 
and  If  withdrawn  without  a  saving  clause  all 
pending  cases  though  cognizable  when  com- 
menced must  fall." 

See  also  Carrol  v.  United  States.  354  U.S. 
394,  406  (1957) .  Wherein  It  was  held  that  in- 
asmuch as  clear  statutory  mandate,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  colorable  authority,  is  the 
basis  for  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  a  given 
case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  lacked  Jurisdiction,  either  under 
nationwide  Jurisdictional  statutes  or  under 
statutory  provisions  peculiar  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  review  an  Interlocutory  ap- 
peal by  the  Government  from  an  cwder 
granting  suppression  of  evidence  in  a  pend- 
ing criminal  case.  "•  •  •  [Iln  a  limited  sense, 
form  Is  substance  with  respect  to  ascertain- 
ing the  existence  of  appellate  Jurisdiction." 
"1  Wheat.  304  (1816). 
"18  How.  272  (1866). 
"285  U.S.  22  (1932). 

"  Ibid.  56-57.  C/.,  however.  Shields  v.  Utah 
Idaho  R.  Co.,  306  U.S.  185  (1938). 

"The  Mayor  v.  Cooper.  6  Wall.  247,  252 
(1868);  Kline  v.  Biuke  Constr.  Co.,  260  U.S. 
226,  233,  234  (1922).  See  also  Hodgson  v. 
Bowerbank,  6  Cr.  303,  304  (1809)  where  Chief 
Justice  Marsliall  disposed  of  the  effort  of 
British  subjects  to  docket  a  case  In  a  circuit 
court,  saying,  "turn  to  the  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
statute  cannot  extend  the  Jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Constitution." 
"Haybiu-n's  Case,  2  Dall.  409  (1792). 
"United  States  v.  Ferriera,  13  How.  40 
(1862) ;  Gordon  v.  United  States,  117  U.S.  697 
(1864);  Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  U.S. 
346  (1911). 

•"  In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  In  note  63. 
see  C.  St  S.  Air  Unes  v.  Waterman  Corp.,  333 
U.S.   103,   113-114   (1948). 

"In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  in  notes 
62,  63,  and  64,  see  Radio  Comm.  v.  General 
Electric  Co.,  281  U.S.  464.  469  (1930) ;  Postum 
Cereal  Co.  v.  Calif.  Pig  Nut  Co..  272  U.S. 
693  (1927);  Keller  r.  Potomac  Elec.  Co.,  261 
U.S.  428  (1923) .  See  also  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Rutledge  In  Yakus  v.  United 
States.  321  U.S.  414.  468  (1944). 

» Tutun  u,  United  States,  270  U.S.  568 
(1926) ,  where  the  Court  held  that  the  United 
States  Is  always  a  possible  adverse  party  to 
a  naturalization  petition. 

"  Pong  Yue  Ting  v.  umted  States.  149  U.S. 
698  (1893),  where  the  Court  sustained  an 
act  of  Congress  requiring  the  registration  of 
Chinese  and  creating  agencies  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  aliens  vmlawfully  within  the 
coimtry  and  for  the  issuance  of  certificates 
to  those  entitled  to  remain.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  special  proceedings  in  such  cases 
and  prescribed  the  evidence  the  courts  were 
to  receive  and  the  weight  to  be  attached  to 
It.  The  procedure  was  held  to  colntain  all  the 
elements  of  a  case — "a  complaint,  a  defend- 
ant, and  a  Judge — octor,  reus,  et  judex." 
pp.  728-729. 

«La  Abra  Sliver  Mining  Co.  v.  United 
States.  175  U.S.  423  (1899).  Here  the  Court 
sustained  an  act  of  Congress  which  directed 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  against  the  appel- 
lants to  determine  whether  an  award  made 
by  an  international  claims  commission  was 
obtained  by  fraud.  The  Court  of  Claims  was 
vested  vrith  full  Jurisdiction  vrith  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  case,  decide 
it,  to  issue  all  propw  decrees  therein,  and  to 
enforce  them  by  injunction.  The  Court  re- 
garded the  money  received  by  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  as  property  of  the  United 
States.  This  together  with  the  Interest  of 
Congress  In  national  honor  in  dealing  with 
Mexico  was  sufficient  to  enable  It  to  authorize 
a  suit  for  the  decision  of  a  question  "pecu- 
liarly Judicial  in  nature."  pp.  458-459. 


«' 66  Stat.  23  (1943). 
"319  U.S.  183  (1948). 
•«321  U.S.  414  (1944). 
o  Ibid.  468. 

"  See  infra,  pp.  567-585. 
•'  26  U.S.C.  7421. 

"See  for  example:  Snyder  v.  Marks.  109 
VS.  189  (1883);  Cheatham  v.  United  States, 
93  U.S.  85  (1875);  Shelton  v.  Piatt.  139  U.S. 
591  (1891);  Pacific  Whaling  Co.  v.  United 
States,  187  U.S.  447  (1903);  Dodge  v.  Osbom, 
240U.S.  118  (1916). 

"Dodge  V.  Brady,  240  U.S.  122,  126  (1916). 
"  Hill  V.  Wallace,  260  U.S.  44  (1922);  Upke 
t>.  Lederer,  269  U.S.  577  (1922);  Miller  v.  Nut 
Margarine  Co..  284  U.S.  498,  509  (1932). 

"  Enjoining  the  Assessment  and  Collection 
of  Federal  Taxes  Despite  Statutory  Prohibi- 
tion. 49  Harv.  L.  Rev.  109  (1939) . 

"Allen  V.  Regents,  304  U.S.  439,  445-449 
(1938). 

"47  Stat.  70  (1932);  now  contained  In  29 
U.S.C.  101-115. 

"Lauf  V.  E.  G.  Shinner  &  Co.,  303  U.S.  333 
(1938);  New  Negro  Alliance  v.  Grocery  Co., 
303  U.S.  562,  562-563  (1938);  Drivers*  Union 
r.  Lake  Valley  Co..  311  U.S.  91,  100-103  (1940). 
"330  U.S.  258  (1947),  Virginian  v.  Federa- 
tion, 300  U.S.  515  (1937),  In  some  ways  con- 
stitutes an  exception  to  section  9  of  the 
statute  by  sustaining  a  mandtory  Injunction 
Issued  against  an  employer  on  the  petition 
of  employees  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  section  9  does  not  include  man- 
datory Injunctions,  but  "blanket  injunctions 
which  are  usually  prohibitory  in  form."  For 
other  acts  of  Congress  limiting  the  power  of 
the  federal  courts  to  issue  Injunctions  see  pp. 
577-582. 


AND  THE  POOR  GET  POORER— A 
PAINFUL  SCENARIO  IN  THREE 
ACTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
of  this  title  are  borrowed  from  an  old 
popular  song  which  seems  to  be  more 
true  with  each  passing  day.  Everywhere 
we  look,  there  is  an  ofifensive  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have,  against  those  who  are 
striving  or  who  have  not.  Such  an  offen- 
sive takes  several  forms,  especially  no- 
ticeable in  recent  weeks.  Act  one  began 
with  the  banks.  Our  curtain  rises  as  our 
bankers,  with  a  vicious  twist  of  their 
moustaches,  and  an  evil  chuckle,  raised 
the  national  prime  interest  rate  to  8'/2 
percent,  increasing  their  contribution  to 
the  squeeze  on  millions  of  lower-  and 
middle-income  people  in  this  country. 
Inflation  mounts  daily,  and  instead  of 
tax  relief,  we  get  higher  interest  rates 
which  benefit  major  lending  institutions 
alone.  If  this  is  relief,  where  is  suffering 
and  agony?  The  probably  post  mortem 
fate  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  will 
definitely  be  extremely  warm. 

Yet  this  is  but  act  one  of  this  grotesque 
scenario  being  played  out  at  the  expense 
of  lower-  and  middle-income  wage  earn- 
ers and  taxpayers.  Act  two  begins  with 
the  surcharge.  It  should  be  entitled, 
"Special  Interests  Come  First." 

By  a  margin  of  one  vote  and  imder  a 
closed  rule,  the  proposed  surtax  exten- 
sion is  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote.  No  amendments  are 
possible,  which  would  offer  tax  reform 
alternatives. 

Varioiis  remedies  have  been  tried  to 
halt  inflation.  All  have  failed.  Prom  the 
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surtax  to  higher  Interest  rates,  they  Jiave 
resulted  in  further  burdens  upon  the  al- 
ready overstrained  lower  and  middle  in- 
come taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Meanwhile,  need  for  tax  reform  of  the 
most  meaningful  kind  is  so  obvious  as 
to  be  blatant.  Ignoring  It  is  the  one  thing 
Congress  does  not  dare  to  do.  Instead 
then,  of  meaningful  tax  reform,  which 
we  can  easily  enact,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  request  for  continuance  of  this 
obnoxious  surtax  upon  those  who  need 
reform  the  most.  This  tax  la  a  continu- 
ance and  worsening  of  an  already  unjust 
and  Intolerable  situation.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  know 
Just  what  the  score  is. 

Why  should  we  stand  by,  watching  In 
helpless  frustration  while  vested  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  already  swoUen  with 
tax  privilege,  grow  fatter  as  the  people 
grow  thinner  financially?  Why  should 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  remain  un- 
touched as  the  surtax  is  shoved  into  the 
faces  and  down  the  gullets  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  How  dare  the  Congress  go 
-dows-this  road  while  the  wealthy  in  so 
many  cases  pay  no  tax  at  all? 

Capital  gains  and  the  overseas  deple- 
tion allowance  are  untouched  while  the 
surtax  is  shoved  forward  as  a  cure  for 
Inflation.  Nonsense.  It  is  the  same  spe- 
cious logic  as  that  used  by  the  bankers 
when  they  raised  the  prime  interest  rate 
last  week.  It  is  the  argument  the  butcher 
uses  as  he  approaches  the  slaughteree 
with  blade  poised. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  surtax  will  be 
defeated.  Should  we  not  have  tax  re- 
form as  a  prime  order  of  the  day  in  its 
place?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  stood  up  for 
the  national  interests  rather  than  the 
special  ones? 

Our  third  act  is  one  of  stark  tragedy 
because  it  begins  in  soaring  triumph  and 
ends  in  total  defeat.  Nice  guys  do  finish 
last,  I  guess,  as  was  once  said.  Several 
weeks  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
a  major  evU  in  American  life  was  dealt 
a  long  overdue  blow  when  farm  subsidies 
to  any  one  farmer  were  limited  to  $20  000 
At  long  last  the  very  wealthy  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  Nation  were  yanked  back 
squealing  from  the  public  trough  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  state  of  affairs  has  long 
been  a  national  scandal,  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  city  and  suburban  taxpayers 
paid  and  paid  and  paid  through  our  un- 
balanced tax  system  to  swell  coffers  of 
wealthy  farmers.  The  rich  did  get  richer. 
These  gentlemen,  often  conservative  to 
the  point  of  reaction,  are  often  those  who 
bellow  the  loudest  against  Caesar  Chavez 
and  the  Farm  Workers  Union,  who  de- 
mand so  exorbitantly  of  them.  They  plea 
for  terrible  concessions,  the  right  to  or- 
ganize a  union  among  them. 

Now  a  committee  of  the  other  body  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, to  be  exact,  has  eviscerated  this  pain- 
fully attained  reform  with  a  quick  twist 
of  the  legislative  knife.  Hurray  for  the 
people  and  reform. 

So  our  scenario  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end,  and  the  curtain  lowers,  as  a  bitterly 
disappointed  national  audience  hisses 
boos,  and  throws  ripe  fruit  and  vege- 
tables—union picked — at  the  stage.  Cur- 
tain calls  are  requested  only  to  get  play- 
ers within  better  range. 


Our  hero  has  failed.  Hie  black  hatted 
gents  have  won  the  prize.  Sir  Galahad 
has  been  unhorsed.  The  big  guys  with  fat 
cigars  are  strolling  chuckling  over  to  the 
bank,  counting  huge  rolls  of  greenbacks. 
Only  the  poor  and  the  middle  class  and 
average  taxpayer  has  been  harmed.  But 
after  all.  they  are  only  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  are  they  not? 


June  2^,  1969 


EARL  WARREN— PUBLIC  SERVANT, 
CHIEF  JUSTICE,  INTERPRETER 
AND  REALIZER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DREAM 


"Equal  JusUce  Under  Law"  are  tht, 
words  chiseled  above  the  Courts  oi 
trance.  They  shine  brighter  today  hel 
cause  of  this  man.  All  the  words  of  hate 
shall  leave  them  untarnished.  Many  men 
live  lives  of  fear  and  hatred,  others 
Uve  to  exploit  their  fellows.  Still  others 
degrade  and  lie  to  them,  utilizing  sinj. 
pie  catchwords  of  fear  and  demagoeerv 
Eari  Warren  lives  his  life  to  free  his  fel- 
low  men.  No  finer  accolade  can  be  of- 
fered. America  will  be  Increasingly  proud 
to  have  produced,  nurtured,  and  placed 
him  high  on  her  roll  of  honor. 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  era  ends 
as  Earl  Warren  steps  down  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  Our  gains  are 
great  because  of  his  work.  He  shall  live 
in  the  hearts  of  the  dispossessed  and 
downtrodden  wherever  a  spark  of  human 
dignity  and  Individual  liberty  flickers 
and  struggles  to  flare  into  bright  flame. 
All  efforts  of  his  detractors  are  as  waves 
beating  vainly  on  a  rocky  shore  seeking 
to  destroy  it. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  gave  the  Court 
a  role  aimed  at  confronting  the  chal- 
lenge of  national  evolution  of  our  insti- 
tutions. Successfully,  he  helped  update 
those  institutions,  preparing  us  for  to- 
morrow's inevitable  challenges.  Millions 
had  almost  lost  faith  in  what  America 
meant  to  them.  Under  his  judicial  leader- 
ship, the  Court  faced  unflinchingly  up  to 
its  responsibilities,  nurturing  change  and 
opting  for  advocacy  of  reform  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution. 

Today  our  political  system  is  painfully 
opening  wider,  reflecting  realities  of  an 
urban  America  because  of  the  Warren 
court.  Under  him,  the  Court  took  Amer- 
ica by  the  hand,  blotting  out  much  of  the 
legal  stain  racism  had  imprinted  upon 
our  national  brow.  Rights  of  the  individ- 
ual before  the  law  were  more  clearly 
outlined  than  ever  before,  defined  and 
proclaimed  in  the  face  of  organized  op- 
position which  even  now  rages  over  the 
face  of  our  land. 

Above  all.  Earl  Warren  has  taken  our 
lip  service  to  justice  and  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, translating  them  into  everyday 
realities  for  millions  of  Americans  In 
the  end.  we  shall  be  the  freer  and  strong- 
er because  of  these  assertive  actions  He 
sought  to  end  the  concept  of  a  poor 
mans  law  and  a  rich  man's  justice.  For 
this  alone,  he  deserves  our  praise  and 
respect.  Because  of  his  efforts,  a  free 
marketplace  of  ideas  is  a  reality,  as  is 
use  of  Government  power  to  aid  the  help- 
less. 

Earl  Warren  has  not  bowed  down  pub- 
licly before  America's  ideas.  Rather  he 
has  breathed  new  life  into  them,  keeping 
institutions  viable  for  those  yet  to  come. 
Even  now  a  storm  of  reaction  rages 
unchecked  across  the  face  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  shaU  rage  further,  worsening  be- 
fore all  is  calm.  During  this  time,  he 
shall  be  pilloried  in  worse  terms  than  in 
the  past.  No  matter.  Our  stand  has  been 
taken.  A  high  tide  mark  of  freedom  has 
been  boldly  reached.  Others  shall  fol- 
low, thrusting  light  into  the  face  of 
darkness  and  emulating  his  courage 


END  HIGHWAY  SLAUGHTER  CAUSED 
BY  DEFECTIVE  TIRES 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  In  1968 
tested  automobile  tires  for  compliance 
with  minimum  Federal  tire  safety  stand- 
ards. About  9  percent  of  tested  tires 
failed  to  meet  those  standards.  It  is  es- 
timated that  approximately  220  million 
tires  are  sold  annually  in  America  if 
tests  are  any  indication  of  the  quality  of 
tires  on  American  roads,  then  somewhere 
around  19.8  million  new  unsafe  tires  are 
put  on  our  roads  each  year. 

Some  55,500  people  were  killed  last 
year  on  our  highways.  Two  milUon  Amer- 
icans were  Injured.  This  human  waste 
was  caused  in  part  by  faulty  automobile 
and  truck  tires. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  imposed  upon 
automobile  manufacturers  the  responsi- 
bility of  notifying  owners  of  safety-re- 
lated defects  in  their  cars,  and  provided 
for  repairs.  No  such  responsibility  for 
tires  was  imposed  upon  tire  manufac- 
turers. Some  responsible  tire  manufac- 
turers tried  to  recall  defective  tires,  but 
soon  found  it  is  virtually  impossible,  be- 
cause no  record  was  available  of  tire 
owners  and  their  addresses.  "Hre  manu- 
facturers do  not  keep  records  of  tire  lo- 
cation after  tires  leave  the  factory.  A 
uniform  system  of  keeping  track  of  tires 
from  factory  to  dealer  to  purchaser  is 
vitally  needed  as  well  as  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  identification  and  notification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  system  for  re- 
calling safety-related  defective  tires  from 
both  dealers  and  purchasers.  The  bill 
extends  the  1966  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Act  to  cover  tire  manu- 
facturers. Under  it,  the  same  provisions 
would  be  placed  in  effect  for  recall  of 
tires  as  are  now  imposed  upon  automo- 
bile manufacturers  for  recall  of  defective 
cars.  Tire  manufacturers  would  have  to 
develop  procedures  for  keeping  track  of 
their  tires  after  they  leave  the  factory, 
to  facilitate  their  recalling  them,  if  nec- 
essary. 

I  am  Joining  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man MiKVA,  of  Illinois,  in  this  biU,  which 
was  originally  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Gaylord  Nelson.  It  has  already  re- 
ceived wide  support  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Rubber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, for  example,  recently  stated 
their  opinion  that  the  bill  provides  a  real 
possibility  for  a  practical  tire  recall  pro- 
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gram.  The  present  administration  has 
also  expressed  its  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  staggering  numbers 
of  maimed  and  dead  people  from  high- 
way accidents  should  be  reason  enough 
for  Congress  to  act  with  dispatch  on  this 
life-saving  measure.  Every  new  accident 
caused  by  defective  tires  is  a  memorial 
to  congressional  inaction. 


THERMAL   POLLUTION   DISCUSSED, 
BUT  CLEVELAND  FIGHTS  POLLU- 
TION OP  THE  LANGUAGE 
(Mr  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point   in   the   Record   and   to   include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  the  following  excellent 
editorial  whlcii  appeared  recently  in  the 
Claremont.  N.H..  Dally  Eagle.  The  Eagle 
did  not  write  it;  It  was  written  by  that 
excellent  newspaper,  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  which  serves  the  district  so  ably 
represented  by  our  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cohte). 
But  my  Eagle  was  sharp-eyed— and  im- 
pressed—and ran  it.  for  which  I  am 

grateful.  x.         « 

The  editorial  has  put  the  question  of 
so-called  "thermal  pollution"  into  good 
perspective.  It  is  a  term  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  and  we  are  going  to  hear  it 
much  more.  As  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  matters  of  pollution.  Great  woric  is 
going  to  be  done  in  these  fields— great 
work  has  to  be  done — but  as  we  set  out  to 
accomplish  It,  I  Implore  all  Interested 
parties— I  hope  not  fuUlely— to  use  ac- 
curate terms.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
frustrates  the  successful  solution  of  a 
public  problem  as  the  need  to  cut 
through  a  lot  of  emotional,  inaccurate 
verbiage.  As  the  Berkshire  Eagle  cor- 
rectly states:  "The  language  Is  already 
polluted  enough." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thebmal  Poixtjtion:   An  Overheated  Issue 

A  new  scare  phrase,  "thermal  pollution." 
has  come  Into  Increasing  use.  Radical  con- 
senatlonlsts  habitually  use  It  when  speak- 
ing of  atomic  power  plants.  A  projected 
plant  on  Lake  Champlaln  and  a  plant  under 
construction  on  the  Connecticut  River  Just 
above  the  Massachusetts  line  have  the  sen- 
sltlve-noeed  environmentalists  In  full   cry. 

What  they  are  relerring  to  Is  the  raising 
of  the  temperature  of  river  or  lake  water 
used  for  cooling  In  the  creation  of  atomic 
energy.  This  water  Is  "polluted"  by  heat,  not 
by  radioactivity.  In  fossU-fueled  power 
plants,  water  Is  also  used  for  cooling  In  the 
energy-producing  process  and  is  returned  to 
the  stream  or  bay  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Heretofore,  this  process  water  has  never 
been  labeled  "polluted,"  since  ordlnartly,  the 
term  connotes  fouUng  pure  water  or  air  with 
some  noisome,  noxious  or  toxic  liquid,  vapor 
or  substance.  To  call  heated  water  polluted  Is 
like  saying  that  to  take  a  hot  shower  Is  to 
pollute  .  .  . 

Granted,  artlflclally  raising  (or  lowering) 
the  temperature  of  a  stream  or  lake  wUl 
change  the  character  of  the  fish  and  plant 
life  and  possibly  riparian  vegetation,  depend- 
ing on  the  degree.  But  this  Is  alteration,  not 
pollution,  since  the  latter  term  Is  to  raise 
the  same  anxiety  when  a  stream  Is  charged 
with  fimiee  from  various  forma  of  combus- 
tion to  the  extent  that  smog  Is  created. 

Radical  alteration  of  a  stream's  tempera- 
ture, of  course,  reqvilres  concern  and  atten- 


tion, but  few  figures  are  cited  by  either  side 
of  the  controversy.  If  the  shad  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  are  to  be  replaced  by  alliga- 
tors and  the  riverside  elms  by  palm  trees,  ad- 
vance warning  certainly  Is  Indicated.  But 
environmental  alterations  are  not  necessarily 
all  bad.  Kay  Annln's  recent  report  from  the 
Maine  coast  that  some  alteration  of  the  sea- 
water  temperatures  has  brought  shrimp  to 
the  Maine  fisheries  was  succulent  news.  If  an 
atomic  plant  at  Machlasport  can  bring  down 
the  price  of  lobster,  praise  be. 

MOTe  light  and  less  heat  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject U  clearly  indicated.  The  language  U 
already  polluted  enough. 


THE  REVEREND  YARDLEY  URGES 
THOUGHTS  FOR  LIVING  AS  WELL 
AS  DEAD  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Me- 
morial Day  just  past  brought  forth  a 
moving  statement  by  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Yardley,  pastor  of  my  own 
church.  St.  Andrews  Elpiscopal  Church  in 
New  London,  N.H. 

His  thoughts  come  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  published  June  12  by  the  Argus- 
Champion,  the  newspaper  In  neighboring 
Newport. 

Mr.  Yardley  reflects  on  the  meaning  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  refiections  which  so 
many,  probably  most  Americans,  feel.  He 
calls  on  us  all  to  remember  the  lonely 
living  as  well  as  the  dead  at  this  time. 
The  lonely  living  are  those  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle,  suffering  hardship  and 
risk  of  injury  and  death  with  the  stoic 
conviction  that  their  country,  this 
citadel  of  freedom,  is  doing  the  right 
thing,  no  matter  how  badly  it  may  have 
bungled  the  job. 

The  lonely  living  to  be  remembered  are 
also  their  klnfolk  and  loved  ones  at  home 
who  move  through  the  routine  of  each 
day,  their  fears  unspoken.  To  these  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Yardley  s  words  will  have 
special  meaning. 

"Ihe  men  in  the  field  are  isolated  from 
the  confusion  and  raucus  turmoil  at 
home.  They  are  distant  from  the  inces- 
sant attacks  upon  the  very  premises  of 
our  democracy,  who  has  taken  us  into 
such  a  difficult  and  costly  war.  But  these 
constant  attacks  have  an  eroding  quality 
and  raise  doubts  at  home.  Mr.  Yardley's 
words  provide  no  certain  answers  but 
they  are  deeply  felt  reflections.  We  can 
agree  with  him  that  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  this  war,  it  was  entered  into 
with  honor  and  is  fought  by  men  of 
honor  in  the  defense  of  that  most  pre- 
cious and  honorable  possession  which 
any  man  can  have — Indlvdual  liberty. 

The  Reverend  Yardley's  letter  follows. 
I  commend  It  to  all  my  colleagues: 
The  Reverend  Theodore  Yardley  Urges  That 
We   Remember   the   Living   on   Fighting 
Fronts  This  Memorial  Dat 
To  The  Argus-Champion: 

In  several  conversations  recently  I  have 
been  alerted  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
loneliest  Americans  today  are  those  whose 
sons  or  husbands  are  wllUngly  serving  In 
Vietnam  or  other  danger  spots. 

While  all  the  cracker-barrel  or  cocktail 
party  debates  swing  high  on  What  A  Dreadful 
Mistake  It  Is,  or  If  The  President  Would  Only, 
these  people  remain  silent.  They  are  think- 


ing of  some  gentle  man,  who  has  no  more 
desire  to  kill  than  men  at  home,  who  believes 
In  what  he  and  his  buddies  are  doing.  He 
lives  his  days  and  nights  under  discipline 
and  danger.  He  sees  our  military  effort  first 
hand,  suafus  and  all. 

This  Is  a  time  of  great  confusion.  If  tele- 
vision and  some  pundits  oould  run  the  world 
It  would  all  be  over,  no  doubt  I  But  no  one 
of  us  can  know  what  the  nation  should  do, 
absolutely.  But  at  a  time  when  so  many  of 
the  voices  seem  to  be  downgrading  what  Is. 
after  all,  a  tradition  of  very  long  standing — 
that  of  holding  off  would-be  world  con- 
querors, might  we  have  a  thought  this  Me- 
morial Day  not  only  for  the  dead,  but  for 
those  In  danger,  and  for  their  relatives  at 
home.  They  believe  just  as  sincerely  as  the 
"doves."  and  with  a  great  Investment  of 
themselves. 

Let's  afford  them  the  same  freedom  to  do 
their  rather  old-fashioned  "thing"  that  we 
afford  to  those  whose  "thing"  Is  currently 
more  "In  style." 

Theodore   Tardlkt. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERMENT  BONDS 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  tax  reform  proposals  being  sug- 
gested before  the  tax-writing  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress  is  the  plan  to  re- 
move the"  tax-exempt  status  of  State 
and  local  government  bonds. 

While  at  first  glance  this  may  seem  to 
be  an  excellent  place  to  begin  true  tax 
reform  and  provide  real  tax  relief,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  more  to  consider  on  this 
issue  than  meets  the  eye. 

I  have  sought  the  advice  of  city  offi- 
cials in  my  own  congressional  district  on 
this  matter.  Among  the  replies  I  re- 
ceived was  one  from  Ernest  C.  Marriner. 
city  manager  of  the  young  city  of  La- 
fayette. Calif.,  Mr.  Marriner  is  well  rec- 
ognized among  his  colleagues  for  his 
knowledge  of  municipal  finances  and 
taxation. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  include 
the  text  of  his  letter  regarding  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  Congress: 

CrrT  or  Latatette, 
Lafayette,  Calif.,  June  IS,  1969. 
Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Jerry:  Thank  you  for  seeking  my 
views  on  the  proposal  to  remove  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  State  and  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Bonds. 

My  feelings  on  this  subject  are  mixed,  but 
I  am  categorically  opposed  to  a  simple  re- 
moval of  the  exemption  unless  It  Is  part  of  a 
very  comprehensive  overhaul  of  both  local 
government  financing  and  the  federal  Income 
tax  structure.  Especially  with  the  slowness 
of  many  State  Legislatures  to  adjust  to  the 
financial  and  economic  facts  of  life.  It  wovUd 
be  grossly  ""^aJr  at  this  time  to  remove  the 
exempt  feature  of  theee  bonds.  Some  State 
laws,  as  you  know,  set  a  maximum  Interest 
rate  which  local  political  JurlsdlcUona  can 
pay,  and  simultaneously  prohibit  discounts 
on  the  sale  of  those  bonds.  As  a  result,  even 
with  the  tax-exemption  feature,  some  local 
bonds  are  Just  not  marketable  today. 

The  removal  of  tax-exempt  statxia  la  ubu- 
ally  coupled  with  some  gimmick,  such  as  a 
federal  subsidy  to  nuike  up  the  difference  in 
cost  to  the  city;  or  direct  federal  louic  at 
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rata>  comparable  to  t«z-«z«mpt  markot  i«tM. 
Such  gimmickry  would  b«  merely  a  sop  and 
a  patchwork  arrangement.  I  dont  Uke  It  and 
I  am  phlloaophleally  oppoeed  to  Income  t«z 
exemptions.  However,  I  am  also  opposed  to 
the  present  method*  of  financing  local  goV' 
ernment,  especially  the  education  function. 
I  would  Uke  to  see  Congress  speed  the  day  of 
federal  Income  tax  «>»*Hng  with  the  States 
and  Local  Oovemments,  ao  that  we  could 
completely  restructure  our  finances.  In  con- 
junction therewith,  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
municipal  bonds  should  be  removed,  letting 
us  compete  with  private  firms  for  available 
funds  in  the  open  market;  and  at  the  same 
time,  lots  of  other  changes  shoiild  be  made 
In  our  federal  Income  tax  laws,  In  agricul- 
tural subsidies.  In  the  welfare  system,  etc. 

For  now,   however,   please  do  not  try   to 
plug  a  "loophole"  In  the  Income  tax  laws  at 
the  expense  of  State  and  Local  Government. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  C.  MAunna, 

City  Manager. 


June  24,  1969 


PASCELL  DISCUSSES  THE  PRIVATE 
SBCTOR'S    RESPONSIBILrnES    IN 
-    T^     FIGHT      AGAINST      ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  question  that  the  chances  of  ridding 
this  coimtry  of  organized  crime  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  resolve  to  do  so 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector.  Gov- 
ernment caimot  fight  the  battle  alone. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  encouraging  to 
note  the  expanded  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  private 
groups  in  the  critical  area. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing on  the  national  chamber's  radio 
program  "What's  the  Issue?"  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  Since  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  timely  and  of 
concern  to  all  Americans;  and  I  believe 
ought  to  have  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination. I  am  hereby  making  it  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  and  other  who  are 
interested : 

iNTKRvirw  OF  Congressman  Dante  B.  Pasceu., 
Chairman,  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, ON  "What's  the  Issue?",  June  19 
1969 

Mr.  Pantos.  This  Is  George  Pantos  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  of  the  United  States.  In  the  studio  to- 
day Is  Congressman  Dante  B.  Pascell  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Florida,  which 
Includes  the  city  of  Miami.  Mr.  Pascell  has 
been  a  member  of  Congress  since  1954?  Among 
his  responsibilities  is  that  of  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs. 
For  more  than  two  years,  this  Committee  has 
been  conducting  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
efforts  against  organized  crime.  In  a  recent 
speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Pascell  alluded  to  the  necessity 
of  engaging  the  private  sector,  especially  the 
business  community,  as  active  partners  in 
the  fight  against  organized  crime.  We  shall 
discuss  facets  of  this  speech  later  In  the 
program. 

Also  with  us  today  Is  Wayne  Hopkins,  Sen- 
ior Associate  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  the  National  Chamber,  who  will  Join 
Congressman  PasceU  in  the  discussion  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  how  It  affects  business- 
men. 


SDBcoBUcrrrxK  objsctives 
To  get  the  questioning  started.  Congress- 
man Pascell,  what  are  the  basic  objectives  of 
the   Legal   and   Monetary   Affairs   Subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Fasceu..  Well,  primarily  we're  inter- 
ested in  determining  the  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  Government's  effort  In 
fighting  organized  crime.  We  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  detailing  exactly  what  tools 
we  have,  what  techniques  we  are  using,  and 
how  effective  they  are.  Our  report  Indicates 
that  we  aren't  doing  evenrthlng  we  should. 
Therefore,  our  basic  objective  Is  to  bring  an 
awareness  both  at  the  Federal  and  local 
levels. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  fight  against 
organized  crime.  It  takes  the  Involvement  of 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments, 
although  the  fight  is  primarily  a  local  one. 
More  Importantly,  it  takes  awareness  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  citizen.  This  Is  where  the 
National  Chamber  can  play  an  Important 
role,  because  It  Is  uniquely  equipped  with 
members  all  over  the  country.  I  am  delighted 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  here  today  representing 
the  Crime  Prevention  and  Control  Section  of 
the  National  Chamber.  I  think  it  is  very  Im- 
portant to  know  what  the  Chamber  Is  dolne 
in  this  fight. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Thank  you.  Congressman,  for 
your  kind  remarks  here  and  also  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  National  Chamber  is  un- 
usuaUy  equipped  in  terms  of  a  sound  market- 
ing system.  There  are  2700  local  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the  country  and  many 
hundreds  of  them  are  developing  or  have 
developed  Crime  Prevention  and  Control 
Committees.  These  committees  In  tiim  are 
the  basic  structure  whereby  citizens  come 
together  In  a  voluntary  way.  After  they  iden- 
tify the  problems  which  are  most  Important 
In  crime  or  whatever  it  might  be  In  terms 
of  the  community,  they  develop  avenues  of 
approach.  One  of  the  areas  today  that  Is 
being  identified  so  strongly  everywhere  Is 
that  of  organized  crime,  and  we  appreciate 
the  work  that  your  committee  Is  doing  on 
this.  Do  you  have  any  results  of  the  sub- 
committee so  far  to  show  that  beneficial 
changes  are  taking  place? 


besut-ts  op  th«  subcommtitee's  study  and 

GOVEBNMENTAI.   RESPONSIBILmES 

Mr.  Pascell.  Yes,  we  can  say  that  most  of 
our  recommendations  have  been  picked  up 
by  the  Administration  and  put  into  effect. 
Our  basic  recommendation,  of  course,  was 
that  there  be  better  coordination  and  a  great- 
er concentration  of  effort  at  the  federal  level. 
There  are  now  26  federal  agencies  either 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  In  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  We  found  that  co- 
ordination was  a  real  problem  and  that  what 
we  needed  was  central  direction,  determined 
emphasis,  and  strong  leadership.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  while  the  fight  against 
organized  crime  is  basically  a  local  problem, 
the  Federal  Government  does  have  a  respon- 
sibility because  organized  crime  knows  no 
city  or  state  boundaries.  Therefore  it  must 
be  a  Joint  effort,  and  this  is  where  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  comes  In. 

It's  also  Important  to  recognize  that  orga- 
nized crime  is"  defeatable.  That  is  another 
one  of  our  findings:  It  Is  defeatable  vrtth  a 
strong  Joint  effort.  It  cannot  exist  anywhere 
where  people  make  up  their  minds  that 
they're  Just  not  going  to  put  up  with  It. 

WHAT   ORCANIZEO   CRIME   IS 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  have  businessmen  who 
are  willing  to  participate  in  fighting  orga- 
nized crime  but  very  few  of  them,  I  believe, 
sincerely  understand  what  organized  crime 
U.  Could  you  give  a  definition  as  to  what  Is 
organized  crime,  how  big  It  Is,  and  what 
activities  it  is  engaged  In? 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Well,  organized  crime,  of 
course,  means  an  unlawful  activity.  When  we 
say  It  Is  organized,  we  mean  that  It  is  highly 


organized   and   disciplined,   with  chains  of 
communication  and  command.  Its  leaders  are 
engaged  In  supplying  Ulegal  goods  and  serv! 
Icea  to  a  great  number  of  people  all  over  th« 
country.  It  Is  large,  with  several  thousand 
people  involved  dlrecUy  to  Its  operation  They 
engage  to,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to,  things  like  gambling,  loansharklng  nar 
ootlcs,  prostitution,  labor  racketeering   and 
all  the  rest.  We  are  talking  about  a  highlv 
sklUed  and  modem  operation,  meet  business 
like  In  its  approach.  It  subverts  the  entire  so^ 
clal  and  economic  fabric  of  our  country. 
aknxtai.  rxvxnttes  or  ohoanizxd  crime 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  have  any  figures  in 
terms  of  the  revenue  that  Is  Involved  in  or. 
ganlzed  crime? 

Mr.  Pascell.  Well,  we  have  all  kinds  of  eatl- 
mates.  The  best  estimates  that  we  have  so 
far,  for  example,  to  gambling  are  anywhere 
from  $7  billion  to  »50  billion  a  year  most 
people  estimating  about  $30  bllUon  a  year 
gross  revenue  with  a  net  gato  of  about  $6 
bllUon  on  gambling  alone,  on  which  no  taxes 
are  paid.  Prom  loansharklng  estimates  run 
between  $300  to  $350  million  a  year,  and  nar- 
cotlcs  from  t30  to  $300  million  a  year  We 
Just  don't  have  any  hard  figures.  But  the 
best  figures  come  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  So  it  Is  a 
big  bxislness  to  every  sense  of  the  word 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  heard  the  other  day  that 
the  valuation  on  the  properties  belonging  to 
organized  crime  are  worth  about  $150  bil- 
Uon  and  that  In  another  15  years,  on  the 
basis  of  5%  appreciation,  organized  crime  will 
have  about  $600  billion  worth  of  equity. 

Mr.  Pascell.  This  shows  how  fantastic  the 
involvement  of  organized  crime  Is.  One  syndi- 
cate is  estimated  to  have  real  estate  worth 
$300  million.  And  we  are  talking  about  as 
you  pototed  out,  $150  billion  with  normal 
accretion  taktog  It  to  $600  billion  We  are 
talking  about  a  big  chunk  of  the  national 
economy  of  this  country.  It  would  take  care 
of  a  lot  of  our  problems,  wouldn't  it?  Just  the 
taxes  alone  would  take  care  of  our  problems. 
what  the  public  Aim  rnx  business 
coMMUNrrr  can  do 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  committee  report  and 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  alluded 
to  the  great  amount  of  public  apathy  which 
exists  about  organized  crime.  We  have  talked 
about  businessmen  not  understanding  Just 
what  organized  crime  is,  but  how  can  the 
National  Chamber,  Congress  and  others  make 
the  public  more  aware  of  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  and  Its  Impact  on  society? 

Mr.  Pascell.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do 
Is  to  make  the  public  aware  that  organized 
crime  basically  operates  in  the  consensual 
field.  That  is.  it  takes  the  consent  of  the 
Individual  in  order  to  make  organized  crime 
profitable,  for  example,  in  off-track  gambling, 
you  have  to  have  someone  willing  to  bet 
lOf  or  $2;  with  regard  to  narcotics,  you  have 
to  have  somebody  willing  to  destroy  his  life 
in  order  to  sell  narcotics.  So  we  have  to  have 
tremendous  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Right  now  we  Just  don't  seem  to 
have  the  full  strength  of  awareness  in  the 
American  people  that  Is  needed  to  eliminate 
this  odious  octopus.  We  have  to  use  every 
avenue  that  we  can  through  public  awareness 
programs.  This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  our 
subcommittee  is  Interested  to  and  that  is 
why  we  are  so  anxious  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Chamber.  Because  the  National  Cham- 
ber has  leaders  In  the  bustoess  community.  It 
can  play  a  tremendous  role  and  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  I  think  frankly  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  can  and  ought  to  take  the  leadership 
in  this  because,  primarily,  we  are  involved 
with  the  business  community  and  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  that  community  by  orga- 
nized crime.  But  this  effort  should  not  be 
limited  to  business  groups  alone.  Organized 
crime  affects  the  whole  society  and  therefore 
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we  ovight  to  try  to  interest  every  other  kind 
of  organization  In  the  country  to  Join  the 
National  Chamber  In  this  fight. 
cAPABiLinxs  or  the  national  chamber  to 

noBT  organized  crime 
J4r.  Hopkins.  Thank  you  for  yoxir  confi- 
dence to  the  organization.  The  National 
Chamber  has  about  36,000  business,  profes- 
sional, and  industry  leaders  as  members,  as 
veil  as  2,700  state  and  local  chambers  and 
1,100  trade  associations  across  the  country. 
■This  represents  an  underlying  membership 
of  about  five  million  people.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  National  Chamber's  An- 
nual Meeting  this  year  there  was  an  Action 
forum  on  Crime.  During  the  Forum,  Henry 
Petersen,  who  was  head  of  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  said  that  10  years  ago  It 
would  have  been  Impossible  to  bring  together 
326  law  enforcement  officers  from  all  over 
the  country  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  organized 
crime.  And  yet  at  the  Action  Forum  there 
were  326  businessmen  who  were  Interested. 
This  is  an  Indication  that  businessmen  are 
becoming  Interested  and  concerned. 

Mr.  Pascell.  Well,  It  follows  a  pattern 
within  the  government  Itself.  The  efforts 
against  organized  crime  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  sporadic.  The  Federal 
Government  must  take  leadership  that  Is  felt 
by  all  law  enforcement  circles  In  this  coun- 
try. We  must  keep  the  momentum  going  both 
at  the  federal  enforcement  level  and  the 
public  awareness  level. 

jilationship  or  the  general  rise  in  crime 
TO  organized  crime 

Mr.  Hopkins.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  otur 
Advisory  Panel  on  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control,  organized  crime  was  Identified  as 
the  major  problem  we  face.  When  the  iden- 
tification was  made,  many  people  questioned 
It,  feeling  that  street  crime  was  the  most 
Important  problem.  Now  can  you  tell  us 
something  as  to  the  relationship  between 
these  two  areas.  Is  there  a  connection  be- 
tween street   crime   and   organized    crime? 

Mr.  Pascell.  There  Is  a  very  close  connec- 
tion between  the  rise  of  crime  generally 
and  organized  crime.  For  example,  there  are 
many  robberies  and  embezzlements  and  lar- 
cenies that  are  committed  by  victims  of  or- 
ganized crime — such  as  drug  addicts,  gam- 
bling losers,  or  loanshark  victims.  This  adds 
to  the  general  crime  rise.  I  don't  frankly  see 
any  direct  relation  between  organized  crime 
and  so-called  violence  In  the  streets  or  dis- 
order in  the  streets,  In  that  sense.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  might  be  said  that  organized 
crime  Is  probably  Just  as  much  toterested  in 
law  and  order  In  that  sense  as  anyone,  be- 
cause they  don't  want  any  attention  at- 
tracted t»  themselves  at  all.  They  are  very 
much  against  disorder  which  would  arouse 
the  public  or  the  law  enforcement  officials. 
They  want  to  keep  a  Ud  on  It,  too.  So  at 
least  to  that  extent,  we  might  say  we  are 
together  on  the  subject.  While  disorder  and 
violence  in  the  street  Is  a  great  concern,  I 
don't  see '  any  direct  relationship  between 
that  and  organized  crime. 
organized  chime's  infiltration  or  LEcrriMATE 
business 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Has  your  subcommittee  un- 
covered evidence  that  organized  crime  Is  in- 
filtrating large  and  small  businesses? 

Mr.  Pascell.  No  question  about  that,  Mr. 
Hopkins.  We  have  shown  that  organized  crime 
is  Inflltrattog  every  kind  of  bustoess — hotels, 
restaurants,  trucking,  vendtog  machines, 
manufacturing — you  name  It.  You  can  see 
what  the  impact  is.  Organized  crime  Is  be- 
coming a  competitive  force  In  legitimate 
business  fields,  and  by  having  an  Illegitimate 
source  of  revenue.  It  has  a  tremendous  com- 
petitive advantage  over  legitimate  bustoees- 
men  in  the  field. 


Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  organized  crime  getting 
into  banking  activities.  Congressman? 

Mr.  Pascell.  WeU,  we  raised  that  question 
and  the  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  they 
plan  to  work  their  way  Into  banking  to  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  country.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  nothing  U  safe.  They've  got 
much  money  to  Invest  and  they  want  legiti- 
mate fronts  for  their  money,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  They  are  spreading  all  over 
the  landscape.  In  economic  terms. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  According  to  testimony  con- 
cerning legislation  pending  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  Subcommittee,  the  present  law 
doesn't  allow  law  enforcement  officials  to  do 
tmythlng  about  It  at  the  moment.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  legislation  would 
put  some  ctirbs  on  the  use  of  this  money,  at' 
least,  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Pascell.  Well,  anything  that  we  can  do 
to  inhibit  the  fiow  of  illegal  money,  of  course, 
win  be  a  very  useful  thing.  The  advantage 
that  they  would  have  In  the  use  of  this 
money  is  certainly  very  obvious.  Also,  once 
they  get  Into  a  legitimate  business.  Just 
think  what  else  they  can  do.  They  inhibit 
normal  competition  by  the  tise  of  fear  or 
techniques  of  one  kind  or  another  that  the 
average  businessman  Just  can't  cope  with  by 
himself. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  to 
control  organized  crime  activities  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  revenues  that  they  get 
through  their  loansharklng,  gambling,  and 
different  operations?  In  your  committee 
hearings,  has  there  been  testimony  g^lven  as 
to  how  to  cut  down  on  the  revenues  that 
are  available  to  organized  crime  syndicates 
other  than  Just  through  scmnd  law  enforce- 
ment? 

Mr.  Pascell.  The  enforcement  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  Is  one  way  to  do  It.  Better  law  en- 
forcement means  adopting  the  modem  tech- 
niques, such  as  having  central  direction  and 
the  opportunity  for  greater  surveillance.  In 
other  words,  using  every  modern  available 
tool  Is  the  only  way  to  get  at  these  people 
and  to  cut  off  their  sources  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  other  day,  I  saw  a  state- 
ment that  a  community  that  makes  up  Its 
mind  that  It  Is  not  going  to  have  organized 
crime  can  control  it.  Do  you  feel  that  way? 

Mr.  Pascell.  I  dont  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  It.  A  great  part  of  organized 
crime's  operational  costs  goes  into  payoffs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  They  actually  subvert 
your  whole  economic  system,  your  whole  en- 
forcement system,  the  whole  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. However,  once  the  people  are  aware  of 
this,  once  they  make  a  decision  that  they 
don't  want  It,  once  the  pressure  Is  on,  both 
In  the  bustoess  community  and  in  the  non- 
business community,  organized  crime  cannot 
exist. 

Their  whole  ability  to  take  money  is  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  victim.  The  gambler 
pays  his  money  to  an  organized  crime  figure. 
A  narcotics  addict  pays  his  money  to  an  orga- 
nized crime  syndicate.  This  Is  the  way  they 
exist.  They  live  off  the  llfeblood  of  the  vic- 
tims and  once  the  general  public  makes  up 
its  mind  It  Is  not  going  to  participate  or  to 
allow  participation,  then  I  don't  think  orga- 
nized crime  can  exist.  But  this  has  to  be 
coupled  with  a  very  strong  up-to-date  cen- 
trally-directed enforcement  capability. 

CENTRAL  DIRECTION  OF  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
ORGANIZED   CRIME 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Congressman,  have  you  de- 
tected, since  the  new  Administration  has 
taken  office,  that  the  central  direction  you 
Just  referred  to  has  been  applied  more  gen- 
erally than  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Pascell.  In  recent  years,  I  think  It 
has  been  a  continuing  thing.  In  all  fairness. 
I  want  to  say  that  it  has  continued  under 
both  Administrations.  However,  It  Is  most 
welcome  that  this  Administration  Is  moving 


to  increase  that  effort  to  terms  of  new  pro- 
grams, more  personnel.  Increased  budget, 
and  a  determination  that  a  real  strong  drive 
will  be  made  against  organized  crime.  And 
that  Is  the  kind  of  action  that  Is  needed.  It 
Is  also  going  to  require  continued  determi- 
nation at  the  Department  of  Justice  level, 
with  *  strong  backing  from  the  President 
and  Congress  In  order  to  get  this  Job  done. 

COOPERATIVE    PROTECTIVE    ASSOCIATION    AGAINST 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Your  subconunlttee  Is  the 
only  congressional  committee  that  has  ever 
studied  the  adequacy  of  the  effort  to  combat 
organized  crime.  Where  does  your  committee 
go  from  here? 

Mr.  Pascell.  Obviously  we've  got  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  can  explore.  First  of  all,  we 
want  to  continue  our  oversight  on  the  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
are  Involved  in  the  fight  and  to  be  sure  that 
this  central  effort  and  direction  continue. 
We  want  to  continue  the  stimulation  of  pub- 
lic Interest  and  awareness  in  groups,  such 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Here  Is  where  I  think  we  have  a  real 
potential — through  public  awareness  and 
public  participation — to  bring  to  bear  the 
pressures  of  aroused  citizens  on  this  problem 

For  example,  let's  take  the  case  of  the 
businessman  who  suddenly  feels  there  Is  the 
threat  of  organized  crime  activity  In  his 
legitimate  business  area  and  knows  that  he 
cant  cope  with  it  Individually.  There  has 
been  no  violation  of  any  law.  but  he  feels 
the  heat.  There  is  some  way  that  the  Nation- 
al Chamber,  through  Its  crime  prevention 
section,  could  give  this  man  some  help.  May- 
be he  could  file  a  complaint  saying  "I've  got 
a  problem."  An  investigator  could  be  sent 
who  could  round  up  all  the  facts.  If  war- 
ranted, the  National  Chamber  could  then  use 
its  nationwide  publicity  program  or  take 
some  other  action  which  the  individual  bus- 
inessman cannot  take.  But  businessmen  op- 
erating cooperatively  through  the  National 
Chamber  and  similar  groups  could  bring  this 
kind  of  pressure  to  bear.  I  think  this  Is  where 
the  subcommittee  would  like  to  lend  some 
help,  to  stimulating  seme  more  activity  like 
that  of  the  National  Chamber. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  are  now  publishing  a 
deskbook  on  organized  crime  for  business- 
men. It  has  been  put  together  at  the  request 
of  businessmen  and  through  the  help  and 
guidance  of  the  Justice  Department.  This 
dlskbook  Includes  a  tab  system  that  points 
out  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  organized 
crime  and  then  suggests  that  the  person 
concerned  call  either  the  Justice  Department 
or  the  FBI  to  tovlte  them  In  to  consult  about 
It.  If  he  wants  to  know  more  about  a  sub- 
ject, he  can  turn  to  pages  so-and-so  and 
read  more  about  It. 

The  Justice  Department  tells  tis  one  of 
the  reasons  businessmen  shy  away  from  get- 
ting tovolved  Is  because  they  don't  want  to 
be  Incriminated.  This  deskbook  Is  one  way 
of  leading  them  In  the  right  direction.  What 
do  you  think  of  such  a  book? 

Mr.  Fasckll.  There  Is  no  question  about  it, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  this  U  very,  very  Important 
because  It  does  several  things.  Through  co- 
operative action  there  Is  strength  to  action. 
When  a  person  thinks  he  has  to  act  by  him- 
self and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole  thing 
by  himself,  when  he  Is  fighting  one  of  the 
largest.  Illegal  activities  to  the  whole  world, 
he  Is  most  unwilling  to  take  that  fight  on. 
But  let  him  know  that  the  full  weight  of  an 
organization,  such  as  the  National  Chamber, 
Is  behtod  him  In  a  cooperative,  protective 
system  for  Its  members  and  those  who  are 
related  to  them.  Then  I  think  you're  going 
to  see  a  tremendous  amount  of  Improvement 
with  law  enforcement  officials  In  dealing 
with  organized  crime. 
Mr.    Pantos.    Thai^    you.    Congressman 
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Dante  Faocell  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wayne 
Hopklna  of  the  National  Chamber,  for  a  moat 
stimulating  dlscuaslon.  j 


THE  SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 
QUESTION 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  these  debates  that  the 
smoking  and  health  question  has  often 
been  treated  as  a  highly  emotional  issue. 
This  is  probably  what  accounts  for  the 
Interjection  into  these  proceedings  of 
what  may  well  be  the  biggest  red  herring 
that  has  ever  been  dragged  across  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  unfounded 
and  altogether  unique  comment  of  the 
gentleman  frwn  Texas  that  the  Cigarette 
TrfUwIing  and  Advertising  Act  of  1965  and 
it&  successor,  H.R.  6543,  do  not  preempt 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's proposed  ban  on  cigarette  adver- 
tising. Certainly,  the  FCC  believes  that 
the  act  preempts  its  proposed  rule.  In 
the  committee  hearings  on  H.R.  6543. 
Chairman  Hyde  of  the  FCC  stated,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  about  a  half  a  dozen 
times,  that  if  the  preemption  provisions 
of  the  Labeling  Act  were  continued  the 
proposed  ban  would  be  preempted.  And 
during  the  very  week  of  these  debates 
before  this  House,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  statements  from  Henry  Geller. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  on  at  least  two 
occasions  to  the  effect  that  passage  of 
KH.  6543  would  prevent  the  Commission 
from  putting  its  ban  into  effect.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  have  to  rely  only  on  the  Com- 
missions  Chairman  and  its  General 
Counsel,  because  the  full  Commission 
itself,  in  at  least  three  ofQcial  pronounce- 
ments, has  taken  the  same  position.  I 
refer  to  the  "fairness  doctrine"  rulings 
of  the  Commission  on  June  2  and  Sep- 
tember 13.  1967.  and  to  its  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  on  February  5,  1969. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  and  the 
history  of  the  1965  Labeling  Act  and 
frwn  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  to 
the  FCC's  proposal  voiced  at  the  recent 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  that  H.R. 
6543  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  FCC 
or  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernmental body  from  attempting  to  bar 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes.  No  change 
whatsoever  is  necessary  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  in  order  to  pre- 
empt the  unauthorized  and  unwarranted 
advertising  ban  proposed  by  the  FCC. 


WHAT  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1934  IS  ALL  ABOUT 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  seeks  to 
correct  a  method  recently  employed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion which  has  resulted  in  much  con- 
sternation among  our  Nation's  broad- 
casters. 

A  broadcaster  is  granted  a  license  for 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  Issuance  of  the 


license  is  based  upon  a  finding  that  the 
prospective  licensee  will,  in  the  words  of 
the  Communications  Act.  operate  in  the 
"public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity." 

Renewal  of  this  license  is  based  upon 
a  showing  by  the  licensee  that  he  has 
operated  in  the  public  interest  and  con- 
tinued service  in  the  public  Interest  is 
what  the  act  requires  for  renewal. 

Recent  actions  of  the  FCC  indicate 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "renewal"  Is 
inappropriate.  Now.  It  is  intimated,  it  is 
not  a  "renewal"  process,  but  is  an  "Issu- 
ance" process. 

Before  these  recent  PCC  decisions, 
station  licensees  assumed  that  prior  rec- 
ord of  service  in  the  public  interest 
would  be  of  paramount  Importance  In 
the  license  renewal  process.  Such  an  as- 
sumption apparently  was  Incorrect  as  it 
now  appears  that  any  newcomer  may  pit 
his  promises  of  performance  against  the 
actual  performance  of  the  existing  li- 
censee. This  change  is  obviously  imfalr 
to  the  licensee  who  has  adequately 
served  his  community. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting  today 
seeks  to  correct  this  injustice  by  requir- 
ing that  the  PCC  make  a  threshold  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  licensee.  If  the  PCC 
finds  that  the  licensee  has  been  operating 
in  the  "public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity."  it  should  renew  its  license. 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  licensee 
has  not  operated  in  the  public  interest, 
then  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  new 
applicants  to  apply  for  the  facility  which 
has  been  vacated. 

I  strongly  emphasize  that  this  bill  does 
not  in  any  way  seek  to  protect  the  un- 
principled broadcaster — but  it  does  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  a  long-term 
commitment  to  serve  the  public  interest, 
and  that  is  what  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  all  about. 


OPENING    SUMMER     CONCERT    OP 
WATERGATE  SEASON 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  situation  which  I  think 
is  disgraceful  by  all  standards  of  Amer- 
ican conduct. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Government 
funds  and  facilities  were  used  last  week 
to  present  topless  dancers  to  an  unsus- 
pecting audience  composed  of  children 
and  adults  who  came  to  enjoy  a  suppos- 
edly cultural  occasion. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  opening 
summer  concert  of  the  Watergate  season 
last  Wednesday  evening,  sponsored  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  De- 
partment and  the  National  Parks 
Service. 

The  featured  participants  were  the  Ar- 
thur Hall's  Afro-American  dancers.  The 
female  dancers  in  the  company  were 
nude  from  the  waist  up.  There  was  not 
even  the  saving  grace  of  the  so-called 
pasties. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department  only 
recently  excused  their  failure  to  plan  for 
opening  of  swimming  pools  in  the  city 


xmtll  mid- June  by  pleading  lack  of  funds 
Yet  they  seem  to  have  had  adequate 
fimds  to  provide  for  this  most  disgrace- 
ful performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  hu 
lost  such  complete  control  over  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds  and  the  land  and  facili- 
ties  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  so  as  to 
permit  a  situation  such  as  this,  I  say 
there  is  something  greatly  wrong  in 
America. 

Nude  dancers  are  barely  within  £«). 
proved  limits  of  our  society  when  they 
perform  within  closed  halls,  charging  ad- 
mission, and  through  advance  advertis- 
ing make  their  prospective  audience 
aware  of  the  expected  type  of  perform- 
ance. But  at  the  Watergate  summer  con- 
cert series  it  has  been  customary  for 
many  years  for  parents  to  bring  their 
children,  and  indeed  they  are  encour- 
aged to  do  so.  To  thrust  upon  this  un- 
suspecting audience  the  nude  appear- 
ance of  females  during  a  lengthy  dance 
is  certainly  not  an  appropriate  use  for 
Government  funds. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  officials  in  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  which  could  have 
lead  to  a  decision  to  include  this  dancing 
group  in  a  Watergate  summer  series.  I 
am  shocked  and  dismayed  at  such  a 
tragic  indignity  being  forced  upon  fami- 
lies with  Government  sponsorship. 


SECRETARY     KENNEDY— THE    DO- 
NOTHING  CABINET  OFFICER 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extrsuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
current  Investigation  into  the  prime  rate 
increase,  It  became  obvious  that  the 
Treasury  Department  plans  to  do  noth- 
ing to  help  protect  the  people  against 
these  disastrously  high  interest  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  hearings,  we  had  before  us  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  David  M.  Kennedy. 
Repeatedly,  I  sought  Information  frwn 
Mr.  Kennedy  about  what  the  Treasury 
Department  had  done  to  hold  back  the 
interest  rate  increase  and  what  it 
planned  to  do  to  roll  these  high  interest 
rates  back  to  a  resisonable  level. 

The  answer  was  that  the  Treasury 
had  done  nothing  and  plaimed  to  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  does  not  really  have 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Kennedy  made  it  plain 
that  this  office  is  vacant  in  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Something  should  be  done  when  a 
public  official  charged  with  a  public  re- 
sponsibility falls  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  do- 
nothing  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  place  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  which  occurred  on 
Thursday,  June  19.  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  It  pretty  well 
tells  the  story  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, David  M.  Kennedy: 

Mr.  Patman.  I  aaked  you  If  you  did  any- 
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thing  youraelf  to  stc^  this  increase  or  to 
discourage  It. 

Secretary  Kxnnsdt.  And  I  answered  your 
question;  If  you  mean  did  I  call  the  banks 
«nd  ask  them  as  you  did  or  make  a  bold 
itatement.  no. 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  necessarily  call  them,  but 
did  you  do  anything?  If  so,  tell  me  what  It 
was. 

Secretary  K»inedt.  There  was  really  noth- 
ing I  co\iId  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  did  not  do  anything  then 
because  you  said  there  Is  nothing  you  could 

do? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  There  Is  no  legal  pos- 
sibility of  me  rolling  that  back. 

Mr.  Patman.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  the 
banks  about  rolling  It  back? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Patman.  Did  you  discuss  It  with  any- 
body? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Patman.  Why  didn't  you? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  Why  should  I? 


STRONG  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
BILL  WINS  OPENING  TEST.  20  TO  15 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort 
to  gain  approval  of  a  strong  public- 
interest-oriented  bill  to  regulate  one- 
bank  holding  companies  has  taken  a 
giant  step  forward  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  An  attempt  to  table 
my  bill.  H.R.  6778.  as  sunended  by  Repre- 
sentatives Rettss  and  Moorhead,  was  de- 
feated by  a  straight  party  line  vote  of  20 
to  15  in  the  opening  markup  session  on 
the  legislation  this  morning.  All  20  Demo- 
crats on  the  conamlttee  voted  for  the 
strong  bill  with  fdl  15  Republicans  voting 
to  table. 

The  20-to-15  vote  is  doubly  significant 
since  it  effectively  blocked  the  consldera- 
tbn  of  a  weaker  bank  holding  company 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Stan- 
ion,  of  Ohio.  The  Stanton  bill  would  have 
been  before  the  committee  had  the  ta- 
bling motion  carried.  The  20-to-15  vote 
was,  in  effect,  a  vote  for  consideration  of 
the  Patman  bill,  H.R.  6778,  and  against 
consideration  of  the  Stanton  bill,  HJl. 
12130. 

The  Democratic  bill  before  the  oom- 
mlttee  has  been  hammered  out  in  a  series 
of  caucuses  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
Working  with  all  of  the  Democrats  on 
the  committee.  Representative  Reuss  and 
Representative  Moorhead  have  drafted 
various  amendments  strengthening  and 
refining  the  original.  H.R.  6778.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  have  been 
suggested  by  many  Democrats,  including 
myself  and  Mr.  Rettss  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head. 

The  Democrats  on  the  committee  are 
in  general  agreement  on  this  strong  bill 
to  regulate  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  prevent  them  from  entering 
nonbanking  enterprises  such  as  insur- 
ance and  travel  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  Democratic 
amendments  being  considered  to  H.R. 
6778  are  in  keeping  with  the  original 
philosophy  of  H.R.  6778.  The  Democratic 
amendments,  like  the  original  H.R.  6778. 
are  designed  to  keep  banks  in  the  bank- 
ing business  and  allow  them  to  move  into 
only  those  areas  closely  related  to  bank- 


ing. The  bill,  as  approved  in  caucus,  will 
spell  out  specific  areas  of  activities  be- 
yond which  the  bank  holding  companies 
may  not  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conmiittee  also  voted  this  morn- 
ing. 23  to  5.  with  three  members  voting 
present,  to  open  all  of  the  markup  ses- 
sions on  this  bill  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  The  public  should  know  the  full 
details  of  this  vital  legislation  and  I  think 
the  committee  made  an  excellent  deci- 
sion in  opening  the  doors.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  committee  should 
consider  making  all  sessions  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times.  We  have  nothing  to 
hide  and  secrecy  can  only  benefit  special 
interest  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parliamentary  moves 
made  this  morning  by  Representative 
Reuss  and  Representative  Moorhead 
were  done  with  the  full  understanding 
of  myself  and  the  other  Democratic 
members.  The  i>arliaimentary  procedures 
have  now  enabled  us  to  have  before  us 
in  the  markup  session  in  the  strongest 
possible  version  of  H.R.  6778.  This 
strengthened  version  of  H.R.  6778  is  now 
the  business  before  the  committee, 
thanks  to  the  moves  and  the  votes  of  this 
morning. 

The  committee  will  resume  markup  on 
this  bill,  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  in  open 
session. 

PRIME  RATE  INCREASE  DENOUNCED 
ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
crease in  the  prime  lending  rate,  which 
was  imposed  on  the  Nation  by  the  large 
commercial  banks  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, has  struck  a  note  of  anger 
throughout  the  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  500  to 
600  letters  and  telegrams  from  nearly 
every  State  expressing  deep  concern 
over  this  interest  rate  increase  and  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  al- 
lows the  big  banks  to  exact  this  charge 
on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  and  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  last  week, 
deploring  the  incresise  in  the  interest 
rate.  It  is  typical  of  the  reaction  of  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  material  follows: 

Cleveland  AFL-CIO, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  13, 1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  The  Cleve- 
land AFL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Its 
regular  meeting  held  June  11,  1969,  adopted 
the  enclosed  resolution  deploring  the  recent 
announcement  that  our  nation's  banks  plan 
to  increase  prime  Interest  rates  to  eight  and 
one- half  per  cent. 

We  felt  that  our  action  might  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  J.  O'Malley, 

President. 
^'  Sebastian  Lttpica, 

txecutive  Secretary. 


RssoLunoN 
This  Cleveland  APL-CIO  Federation  of 
Labor,  representing  160,000  members  and 
their  families  herewith  goes  on  record  as  vig- 
orous and  vehemently  denouncing  and  de- 
ploring the  action  of  this  nation's  bankers 
m  raising  their  prime  interest  rate  to  an  aU 
time  high  of  8Vi  per  cent — an  interest 
charge  which  is  Identified  as  "usury"  by  Ohio 
law. 

By  their  indecent  disregard  of  the  public 
Interest,  the  bankers  have  reached  into  the 
pocket  books  of  every  American  family  and 
buElness  concern. 

Their  "public  be  damned"  policy  of  out- 
rageously high  Interest  rates  will  increase 
the  cost  of  hoxising  to  the  point  that  untold 
thousands  of  working  men  will  be  unable  to 
buy  badly  needed  homes.  This  will  result  in 
a  substantial  cut  back  in  home  construction, 
costing  the  Jobs  of  large  numbers  of  building 
trade  workers,  and  starting  a  chain  reaction 
of  unemployment  that  could  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  national  economy — Including 
the  banking  industry. 

These  Interest  rate  raising  bankers  are  the 
same  economic  enemies  of  the  people  who 
cry  out  that  unions  are  "causing  Inflation" 
when  they  seek  modest  wage  Increases  for 
their  members. 

In  raising  the  Interest  rates  they  charge 
to  record  levels,  these  bankers  make  no  move 
to  increase  the  Interest  they  pay  to  their 
depositors.  They  make  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  nation's  banks — 
before  this  rapacious  rate  increase — were  al- 
ready at  record  high  levels. 

By  threatening  the  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy and  putting  a  financial  squeeze  on 
every  Individual  and  corporation  In  the 
country,  these  greedy  bankers  are  also  under- 
mining the  ability  of  this  nation  to  main- 
tain the  economic  strength  it  needs  to  carry 
the  burdens  of  the  "Free  World"  In  interna- 
tional affairs. 

This  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation  of 
Labor  herewith  goes  on  record  as  urging  the 
federal  government  to  take  immediate  and 
effective  action  to  roll  back  the  unfair  and 
Inexcusable  money  grab  of  the  bankers. 

The  Executive  Secretary  Is  herewith  In- 
structed to  communicate  this  position,  by 
copy  of  this  resolution,  to  President  Richard 
Nixon,  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M. 
Kennedy,  to  Senators  Stephen  M.  Young  and 
William  B.  Saxbe,  and  to  Congressmen 
Charles  Vanik,  Michael  Feighan,  Louis 
Stokes,  William  Mlnshall  and  Charles  Mosher. 
We  urge  the  national  administration  and 
our  representatives  in  Congress  to  see  that 
the  bankers  are  compelled  to  lift  this  crown 
of  economic  thorns  which  they  are  pressing 
down  upon  the  public's  brow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try has  been  hardest  hit  by  this  drastic 
increase  in  interest  rates.  And  thousands 
of  Americans  are  being  priced  out  of 
decent  homes.  Mr.  Speaker,  illustrative 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  from  home- 
builders  is  the  following  from  Mr.  Harold 
P.  Hill,  a  builder  iri  Houston.  Tex.  I 
place  this  letter  in  the  Record: 
Houston,  Tex., 

June  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  am  a  Home  Builder, 
and  this  inflation  is  undermining  the  ability 
of  many  good  citizens  to  become  home 
owners. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the  cost  of 
homes  Increase  in  price,  and  the  monthly 
payment  Increase  approximately  35%  or  in 
my  price  range  from  $130.00  a  month  to 
$175.00  and  a  great  majority  of  this  rests 
with  the  cost  of  money. 

When  the  cost  of  money  increases  to  ma- 
terial suppliers  and  contractors  about  50% 
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In  two  yean  («V4%  money  to  9V4%),  and 
the  home  buyer  Interest  has  Increased  more 
th«n  25%,  we  have  InflaUon  so  unfair  to  the 
home  buyer. 

The  Bome  Builders  throughout  the  United 
States  support  many  actions  that  will  help 
control  and  slow  down  the  Inflation.  It  will 
never  be  done  by  raising  interest  rates;  that 
does  not  create  mwe  money. 

This  last  Increase   In   the  prime   Interest 
rate  hike  was  absolutely  vmcalled  for.  and 
may  be  the  stroke  that  starts  a  back  sUde 
that  our  country  does  not  want.  If  It  goes 
unchecked  for  a  few  weeks,  home  building 
will  be  caught  in  a  6%  to  10%  cost  Increase. 
Do  not  permit  a  hike  In  mortgage  Interest 
rates,  as  this  sanctions  further  Inflation. 
Roll  back  the  prime  rate  from  8>4  7o. 
Vote  out  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit,  this 
turned  out  unfair  In  competition  of  money 
and  a  great  tax  loss  to  the  government. 

Keep  the  surtax  or  "war"  tax  as  proposed 
by  our  President. 

Cut  government  spending,  adopt  a  $10  Bil- 
lion budget  surplus. 

We  look  to  you  to  help  govern  our  economy 
as  well  as  our  life,  safety  and  health. 
Wveaitgate  the  money  changer. 
Ut  us  all  support  our  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  and  his  stand  on  interest  rates. 

Home  building  represents  a  $35  to  $40  bil- 
lion Industry.  If  we  are  given  a  chance,  we 
can  house  all  Americans  and  at  a  decent  price 
they  all  can  afford. 

Our  Washington  office,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  White  House,  June  10th: 
"Prime  rate  Increase  unwarranted,  un- 
necessary, and  In  cynical  disregard  national 
Interest  and  of  public  beset  by  galloping  in- 
flation. Disheartening  blow  to  our  members 
supporting  your  antl-lnflatlon  program  and 
who  are  vigorously  attempting  persuade  Con- 
gress of  need  extending  surtax  and  support 
of  yoiu-  fiscal  program.  Bank  action  will 
harm  consumers,  smaU  businessmen,  home 
buyers  and  renters,  and  mllUona  of  people 
employed  tn  housing  Industry.  It  wUl  enor- 
mously damage  already  difficult  task  of  pro- 
viding low  Income  housing.  We  appeal  to 
you  to  use  your  Influence  Immediately  to 
seek  a  roUback  of  prime  rate  and  other  neces- 
sary actions  by  lenders  as  their  responsible 
part  In  antl-lnflatlon  flght." 

I  plead  with  you  to  roU  back  this  un- 
warranted Inflatiem. 
I^t  us  support  otir  President.  I 
Sincerely  yours,  | 

HaKOLD  p.  Wtt.t. 

Builder. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  bankers,  outside  of 
the  big  money  centers  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  likewise  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  high  interest  rates.  All  of  them 
do  not  share  in  the  concept  of  charging 
anything  the  traflBc  wUl  bear.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  that 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  B.  D.  Bray, 
president  of  the  Peoples  Bank  of  La- 
Grange.  Ga.,  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bray's 
letter  to  his  local  newspaper  concerning 
the  prime  rate  increase : 
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Pboplkb  Bank  or  La  OaANcs, 

La  Grange.  Ga.,  June  10, 1989. 
KorroK, 

The  La  Grange  Daily  News, 
La  Grange,  Ga. 

Deab  EDrroi:  In  view  of  recent  decisions 
by  many  of  the  nation's  larger  banks  to  raise 
the  prime  rate  of  Interest  from  7^%  to 
8V4  To ,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  Is  time  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  along 
with  the  cooperation  from  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  Government,  to  completely 
Inform  the  people  of  our  country  as  to  the 
objectives  and  purpose  of  approaching  so- 
lutions to  an  overheated  economy,  rapid  In- 
flation, and  the  extremely  high  coet  of  living. 
By  Increasing  Interest  rates,  it  appears 
that  the  problems  are  not  being  controlled, 
and  It  U  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this 
approach  Is  merely  speculative,  and  Is  not 
doing  the  Job  that  it  Is  supposed  to  do.  In 
AM  economy  such  as  ours  today,  large 
amounts  of  money  are  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  supply  and  demand;  therefore,  high  In- 
terest rate  U  no  deterrent  few  borrowing  the 
necessary  capital  needed.  An  example  of  this 
Is  "Why  should  a  creditor  hesitate  to  borrow 
money  at  8'^%  interest  when  his  return 
can  be  20%  or  more  from  the  money  he  has 
borrowed?" 

What  are  the  solutions  to  our  economical 
problems  that  exist  today?  The  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  a  meeting  with 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  one  him- 
dred  or  more  largest  corporations  In  our  na- 
tion. He  shoiild  convince  them  to  cooperate, 
without  undue  pressure,  to  volimtarlly  agree 
to  cooperate  In  any  way  that  they  possibly 
can;  not  because  they  have  to  but  because 
they  want  to  cooperate.  Their  Influence 
among  our  nation's  other  businesses  would 
have  a  tremendous  effect  by  their  setting  the 
example  of  honesty  and  sincerely  trying  to 
help  solve  the  economical  problems  of  to- 
day. Of  course,  the  second  way  to  help  curb 
this  tremendous  Inflationary  situation  Is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  curtail  its  spend- 
ing In  every  possible  way. 

There  are  other  solutions  to  our  problem 
but  In  my  opinion  these  are  the  prevalUng 
ones  as  I  see  them  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours. 

B.  D.  Brat. 

President. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  USA  represents  20  million  families 
across  the  Nation.  This  organization's 
executive  committee  adopted  a  resolution 
on  June  12  denouncing  the  prime  rate 
increase  and  pointing  out  the  hardsWp 
that  it  has  created  for  the  millions  of 
cooperative  members  in  the  Nation  Mr 
Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  the  letter  from' 
the  Cooperative  League  and  its  execu- 
tive committee's  resolution  In  the 
Record: 


High  Interbst  Rates  and  Inflation 
(Resolution  of  the  executive  oonunlttee  oJ 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  pasted 
at  Ita  June  12,  1969,  meeting.  Chicago,  Ui  i 
We,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  USA  view,  with  serl- 
ous  concern,  the  continuing  rise  In  interett 
rates  about  which  our  board  expreesed  unan- 
imous  concern  In  January,  1908. 

We  are  dismayed  at  how  spirallng  Interest 
costs  and  the  accompanying  rounds  of  infla- 
tlon  are  permitted  to  occur  apparently  un- 
checked or  undisciplined.  It  Is  evident  that 
current  regulations  are  not  adeauat.e  .ani 
that  new  methods  and  new  acUotis  neen  tn 
be  Implemented. 

Such  high  interest  rates  are  regularly 
passed  on  to  agricultural  producers  and  ail 
consumers  and  have  devastating  effects  on 
the  ability  of  our  nation  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems. The  extortionate  level  of  Interest  rat«« 
cannot  help  but  suppress  nearly  all  housing 
efforts  of  middle  and  low-Income  people  and 
bring  hardship  and  disarray  to  life  plans  of 
the  home  buyer,  the  college  student,  farm- 
ers, the  small  businessman  and  others. 

On  behalf  of  the  20  million  families  repre- 
sented in  our  membership,  we  ask  the  Exe<T)- 
tive  and  Legislative  bodies  of  our  governmf nt 
to  call  a  halt  to  these  economic  trends  and 
to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  roll  back  the 
Interest  rates  commensurate  with  the  known 
needs  of  the  country. 

Be  It  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  deep  concern  be  communicated 
promptly  to  the  President,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  chairman  of  kev  con- 
gressional committees,  and  others  in  au- 
thority. 


Pkoplks  Bank  of  LaGrancs. 

LaGrange,  Ga..  June  10  1969. 
Hon.  Weight  Patman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  your  recent  statements  concern- 
ing the  extremely  high  Interest  rates  which 
exist  In  our  nation  today. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently 
written  to  the  Editor  of  our  local  newspaper 
which  might  be  helpful  to  you. 

If  you  have  any  comments  concerning  the 
enclosed  letter.  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BL  D.  Beat. 


The  Cooperative  League 

of  the  usa, 

„        ,.,  Jvne  13. 1969. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Patman:  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  has  asked  that  I  express  to  you  the 
great  concern  they  have  with  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing inflationary  spiral  caused  by  the  recent 
increase  In  the  prime  rate  and  the  resulting 
detriment  to  our  entire  society.  We  commend 
you  for  your  alertness  to  this  Issue  and  the 
leadership  you  have  taken  to  reverse  the 
dangerous  trend. 

The  League's  resolution  action  U  enclosed 
and   your  efforts  to  resolve  these  problems 
win  be  most  appreciated  at  this  time 
Sincerely, 

Stani^t  Dreter, 

President. 


PAUL  NEVILLE— A  SOURCE  OP 
NEWS  POWER 

(Mr.  McCarthy  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  marked  the  untimely  death  of 
Paul  Edwin  Neville,  executive  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  At  the  age  of 
50,  this  leader  died  and  has  left  Buffalo 
and  the  Nation  with  a  gap  in  the  select 
ranks  of  those  who  provide  qualities  of 
high  dedication  and  uncompromising 
courage  in  these  troubled  times. 

It  has  been  said  that  democracy  is  not 
so  much  the  running  of  government  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  people.  Paul  Ne- 
ville exemplified  this  ideal.  Both  as  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  News  and  as  a  re- 
spected civic  leader  he  met  this  chal- 
lenge of  responsibility. 

Early  in  his  career  with  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Paul  Neville  created  a 
department  in  the  paper  called  "news 
power."  The  purpose  of  this  department 
was  to  provide  a  means  for  people  to 
find  answers  to  problems  that  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  responsibility  have 
failed  to  solve.  News  power  made  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  a  useful  source  of 
power  for  every  citizen.  It  provided  what 
would  be  called  today,  a  channel  for 
peaceful  dissent.  As  Mr.  Neville  himself 
said: 

I  also  think  that  a  newspaper  in  a  com- 
munity should  be  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  get  things  done  for  people  when  regular 
channels  of  accomplishment  fail  for  any 
variety  of  reasons. 

Paul  Neville  had  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. He  Instituted  additional  news 
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coverage  of  events  in  the  black  com- 

Paul  Neville  was  also  a  leader  In  the 
highly  technical  aspects  of  his  profes- 
sion. Under  his  leadership  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  added  a  lively  arts  page. 
It  pioneered  use  of  color  in  the  food  and 
women's  pages.  These  additions  have 
made  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  an  Inter- 
esting and  attractive  paper  to  its  thou- 
sands of  readers. 

Newspaper  editors  throughout  New 
York  State  knew  Paul  Neville  and  knew 
of  the  hard-hitting  voice  of  the  com- 
munity that  he  developed  with  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News.  In  addition  to  read- 
ing his  paper,  they  also  could  not  help  but 
feel  the  strong  force  of  his  personality 
when  he  was  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  And 
this  reputation  also  traveled  throughout 
the  American  newspaper  commimlty 
when  he  was  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

Paul  Neville  was  a  dynamic  leader.  His 
massive,  rugged  appearance  reflected  on 
the  surface  the  qualities  that  he  always 
practiced  in  action.  He  radiated  energy— 
and  that  energy  was  directed  to  the  high- 
est ideals  of  the  community.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  life  was  brought  to  a  close  at 
the  early  age  of  50. 

I  know  that  all  of  Buffalo  joins  me  In 
mourning  the  passing  of  this  outstand- 
ing commimity  leader.  He  shall  be 
missed.  

MORE  COURT  "JUGGLING" 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
must  be  constantly  amazed  at  the  antics 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  After  handing 
down  decision  after  decision  wherein  one 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
State  and  local  governments  are  told  how 
to  conduct  their  constitutional  business — 
and  the  Court  has  admitted  they  were 
legislating  because  the  Congress  or  State 
legislatures  failed  to  i>ass  laws  to  the 
Court's  liking— that  judicial  body  raised 
the  Issue  of  "separation  of  powers"  in 
a  simple  and  unimportant  matter  over 
whether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shoxild  speak  before  the 
Court  in  the  swearing-in  ceremony  for 
Chief  Justice  Burger. 

For  16  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
trampled  on  every  concept  that  even  re- 
motely touched  separation  of  powers. 
The  recent  Powell  decision  is  but  one 
example  of  a  long  series  of  decisions  that 
have,  in  one  way  or  another,  usurped  or 
Infringed  upon  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Court 
has  steadfastly  attempted  to  impress  the 
l)ublic  that  it  is  supreme  over  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government,  when  in  fact  the  Court  is 
supreme  only  in  the  judicial  system. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Court  had  to  do  a  "delicate  bit  of  jug- 
gling" in  order  to  allow  the  President  to 
speak  because  "some  of  the  Justices  felt 
that    the   Constitution's    separation    of 


powers  would  be  transgressed  were  the 
President  to  participate  directly  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  function."  Perhaps  the 
point  of  this  juggling  was  a  means 
whereby  the  Court  could  establish  some 
credibility  that  it  still  considered  the 
concept  of  separation  of  powers  as  a 
valid  one.  The  facts  of  the  matter,  in 
terms  of  Court  decisions,  would  lead  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  I  trust  that  our 
colleagues  have  not  been  impressed  or 
led  astray  by  this  Uttle  byplay.  The  Court 
has  a  long  way  to  go — all  of  it  uphill — 
before  it  can  expect  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  or  the  Congress  that 
it  is  truly  interested  in  the  precepts  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  that  the  Court  is 
a  separate  but  equal  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
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WALTER  REUTHER^-CARRYING  ON 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  A  SOVIET 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Walter  Reuther,  the  titular  head  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  has  taken  over  the 
Teamsters,  and  we  find  SDS  dissidents, 
financed  in  part  by  the  UAW,  involving 
themselves  in  labor  disputes  it  may  be  of 
value  to  our  colleagues  to  refresh  their 
memory  on  just  who  this  Walter  Reu- 
ther is. 

In  his  sworn  testimony  before  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  in  1938,  Mr.  Her- 
man Luhrs,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Amer- 
icanism Commission  of  the  American  Le- 
gion at  Flint,  Mich.,  and  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Department  Subversive 
Activities  Committee,  related  the  Com- 
munist connections  of  Walter,  Victor,  and 
Roy  Reuther.  He  also  introduced,  under 
oath,  the  famous  Reuther  letter,  written 
by  Walter  and  Victor  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
In  which  they  call  for  a  Soviet  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Luhrs'  tes- 
timony on  the  Reuther  brothers,  and  sev- 
eral current  related  newsclippings  fol- 
low: 
Investigation  of  Un-American  Propaganda 

ACTIYITIES  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

(Hearings  before  a  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-Fifth  Congress.  Third 
Session,  on  H.  Res.  282,  to  Investigate  (1) 
the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  In  the 
United  States.  (2)  the  diffusion  within  the 
United  States  of  subversive  and  un-Amer- 
ican propaganda  that  Is  Instigated  from 
foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin 
and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution, and  (3)  all  other  questions  in 
relation  thereto  that  would  aid  Congress 
In  any  necessary  remedial  legislation) 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  21.    1938 


HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  Special  Com- 
mittee TO  Investigate  Un-Amer- 
iCAN  Activities, 

Washington,  D.C. 

TESTIMONY    OF   HERMAN   LtTHRS 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luhrs,  you  are  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Americanism  committee  of 


the  American  Legion,  at  Flint,  Mich.,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  LiTHRS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment subversive  committee? 

Mr.  LxjHRS.  Yes.  sir.  That  committee  la 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  six  Legion 
posts  ^t  Flint,  Mich.  That  Joint  Americanism 
committee  conslsta  of  committeemen  from 
each  of  the  six  Legion  posts  at  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been 
Interested  In  this  character  of  work? 

Mr.  LtTHRS.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Americanism  committee  for  possibly  7  or  8 
years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  occasion  to 
make  an  active  Investigation  with  regard  to 
subversive  activities  In  that  area,  have  you 

not?  .    . 

Mr.  Ltthrs.  Yes,  sir.  My  Interest  was  first 
aroused  In  1933,  when  the  Duncan -Baldwin 
bill  was  Introduced  at  Lansing.  There  was 
some  question  of  the  bill  being  opposed  by 
pressure  from  subversive  groups,  which 
forced  this  bUl  back  onto  the  platform  in 
public  debate.  At  that  time  our  past  depart- 
ment commander,  now  deceased,  Mr.  Lester 
O.  Moody,  was  our  proponent  of  the  bill,  and, 
also  former  Governor  Bnicker. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  testi- 
mony on  that  bill.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  it  Is  that  outstanding  (Communists  op- 
posed and  fought  the  bill. 

Mr.  LtTHRS.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  not  only 
the  Communists  fighting  the  blU  about 
whom  you  have  had  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  run  Into  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Profeeslonal  League 
for  the  Protection  of  Civil  Rights? 
Mr.  LtTHRS.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Who  beads  It? 
Mr.  LtTHRS.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
league  is  Rev.  Bolens.  of  Detroit.  That  started 
in  Flint,  Mich.  The  first  time  we  saw  this 
movement    was    in    a    lecture    by    Walter 
Reuther,  which  happened  on  March  18,  1933, 
when  Walter  Reuther  spoke  at  the  Masonic 
Temple.  He  had  spent  33  months  In  Europe. 
Mr.  MosiER.  In  Russia? 
Mr.  LtTHRS.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  the  audience 
that  he  went  through  Germany.  Italy,  and 
other  European  countries.  He  had  traveled 
through    them   on   a   bicycle,   spending    33 
months   in    Europe,    most   of   the   time   In 
Russia. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  praising  Russia  and 
the  wonderful  things  that  had  been  accom- 
plished there? 
Mr.  Luhrs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  His  speech  was  given  as  a 
lecture  for  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Luhrs.  No,  sir;  at  that  particular  time 
he  made  his  speech  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  People's  Socialist  League,  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  League  for  Protection 
of  Civil  Rights, 
"^e  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  people  In 
Russia  who  did  good  work  had  a  red  flag  on 
their  machines:  but  If  they  did  poor  work 
they  had  a  burlap  sack  placed  on  them.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  hear  men  talk  about 
Russia.  At  this  meeting  Walter  Reuther  was 
asked  this  question:  "Do  you  believe  In  re- 
ligion and  God  or  msclence  as  a  religion?" 
His  answer  was,  "We^So  not  believe  In  Ood 
but  that  man  Is  God."  That  Is  when  we  first 
began  to  check  on  Reuther's  subversive 
activities. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  was  written  by  Reuther  from  Russia, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  LtTHRS.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  letter? 
Mr.  LtTHRS.  I  have  It  here. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  letter? 
Mr.  LtTHRS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  It  Is  a 
correct  copy  of  the  letter? 
Mr.  LtTHRS.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  read  the  letter. 
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or  you  may  take  It  up  In  order  when  you 
come  to  It. 

Mr.  liTnns.  Following  the  lecture  of  Walter 
Reuther  there  waa  a  series  of  meetings  held 
in  a  hall  adjoining  the  Methodist  Church, 
on  Court  Street,  In  Flint,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 
Several  meetings  were  held  at  that  time,  and 
oceaalonally  speakers  were  brought  In  there. 
We  kept  watching  thwn.  We  knew  that  they 
were  a  front  organization,  but  we  were  not 
able  to  do  much  about  it  until  they  brought 
Roger  Baldwin  In  there.  So  far  as  Roger 
Baldwin's  record  is  concerned,  I  refer  you  to 
HouM  Report  No.  290,  where  he  teatlfled  In 
favor  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  by 
force  and  violence. 

The    Chahucan.    Roger   Baldwin   wrote   a 
book  or  an  article  In  19S6  In  which  he  said 
that  communism  was  the  goal. 
Mr.  LxTRss.  Yes,  air. 

The  CHADtMAN.  That  has  been  Introduced 
In  evidence.  He  Is  the  head  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  Lxmas.  Yes,  sir;    the  American  Civil 
Liberties    Union    made    Its    appearance    In 
Flint  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Durant    Hotel    on    February    11.    1936.    The 
League     for     Industrial      Democracy     had 
stopped    holding    meetings    In    the    Court 
Stre^"  Church  and  that  was  later  changed 
to  the  Contemporary  Problems  Club.  L.  R. 
Manning,    the    chairman    of    the    meeting, 
made   the  statement   that  due   to   clrcvim- 
stances  they  were  imable  to  hold  any  meet- 
ings under  the  auspices  of  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy.  At  the  first  meeting 
after  the  change  D.  Goodwin  Watson  was  the 
first  speaker.  He  spoke  at  the  YJtf.C.A.  hall.  I 
have  a  letter  that  Dr.  Goodwin  Watson  sent 
to  the  superintendent  of  our  schools  at  Flint, 
wherein  he  Invited  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Rus- 
sia. I  mention  this  to  tie  him  up  with  the 
front  organization.  He  starts  out  by  saying.- 
"The  most  fascinating  cultural  transfor- 
mation today  Is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  we  shall  have  excellent  opportunities  to 
get  first-hand  experience  In  some  of  their 
achievements  and  deficiencies. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems Club,  and  I  will  say  that  they  were 
people  who  were  citizens  of  Flint,  and  who  I 
cannot  say  were  Communists,  but  they  were 
sympathetic  toward  this  movement.  I  have 
a  long  list  of  names  here  of  people  who  at- 
tended the  meetings.  One  of  the  most  out- 
standing speakers  that  came  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  organization  was  Mary  Van 
Kleeck.  She  spoke  In  room  217,  Y.W.C.A..  on 
April  24.  1937.  Her  subject  was  Creative 
America.  She  went  on  to  present  the  matter, 
as  she  saw  It  at  that  time,  and  vras  very 
critical  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
D.A.R.  She  was  asked  the  question,  "What  Is 
the  churches'  position  In  regard  to  this  new 
changing  social  order?"  Btory  Van  Kleeck  was 
very  much  embarrassed  by  the  question,  but 
she  finally  answered  that  "The  church  of 
tomorrow  will  be  one  of  antlchurch 
ChrUtlanlty."  She  said  that  under  the  chang- 
ing order.  It  would  be  antlchurch.  Where- 
upon, Bflss  Van  Kleeck  left  the  meeting,  as 
she  was  scheduled  to  give  a  talk  at  the 
PengeUy  Building,  which  Is  the  headquarters 
of  the  U.A.W.U.  in  Flint. 

Then  a  meeting  of  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union  was  held  on  February  25, 
1937.  That  was  during  the  sit-down  strike  in 
Flint.  The  meeUng  was  held  In  the  ballroom 
of  the  Diu^nt  Hotel.  The  protest  meeting,  in 
January  1937,  was  first  annoimced  In  a  closed 
Communist  meeting  In  Detroit,  with  Wein- 
stone  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that? 
Mr.  LuHRs.  The  first  announcement  was 
nwde  In  a  closed  Communist  meeting  In  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  annovmcement  of 

what? 

Mr.  LuHRs.  The  meeting  of  the  American 
Civil  Ubertles  Union.  At  this  meeting  several 
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resolutions  demanding  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Black  and  Police  Chief  James  V.  Willis 
were  offered.  The  speakers  were  Prof.  Robert 
Lovett,  M.  Sugar,  Welnstone,  Victor  and  Roy 
Reuther,  Frank  Martell,  Robert  Traverse,  and 
Mr.  Kruse,  who  was  an  organizer.  There  were 
several  other  meetings  held  around,  and  there 
was  the  Emergency  Peace  Campaign.  I  think 
you  have  had  some  testimony  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  organization.  We  have  members  of 
the  department  conunlttee  In  other  towns 
Investigating  certain' of  those  activities. 

I  happened  to  go  to  Lansing  on  May  22, 
1937.  where  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  for 
Protection  of  Civil  Rights  at  Lansing  was 
held.  Reverend  Bolen.  of  Detroit,  was  chair- 
man  of  the  meeting,  and  the  speakers  on  the 
program  were  John  Read,  of  Lansing,  who 
represents  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor  at    Lansing:    Pat   O'Brien,    of   Detroit 
Robert  Travis,  of  FUnt.  who  spoke  twice  at 
the  meeting;   Walter  Bergman,  a  professor 
at  Ann  Arbor;  Robert  Passage,  who  was  very 
active  In  union  forces  around  the  city  of 
Mint,  and  who  had  a  bodyguard  with  him 
that  day.  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Gates    was    present    speaking    for    Senator 
Dlggs,  both  of  whom  are  colored.  There  was 
aUo    present    Genevieve    Evanoff,    a    school 
teacher  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and  the  wife  of  Mike 
Kvanoff,  a  U.A.W.U.  lawyer  from  Flint   who 
waa  one  of  the  speakers.  Mr.  Welnstone.  the 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Detroit 
was  a  speaker,  and  there  was  a  man  named 
Mr.  Hammer,  who  was  shot  In  Fisher  No   2 
not   In   Michigan.   Reverend   Knox    of  De- 
troit, was  also  there.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  approving  of  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  State  legislature  at  Lansing.  One  of 
the  things  we  were  most  interested  In  was  the 
deflnlte  subversive  nature  of   the  meetlUR. 
When  Mr.   Welnstone  spoke,   he  ended  h^ 
speech  dramaucally  by  holding  up  »10  and 
saying  that  It  was  donated  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  They  approved  a  list  of  bills  that 
day.  There  was  quite  a  large  amotmt  of  Com- 
munist     literature.      Including     the     Dally 
Worker,  the  ofllclal  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  was  sold  at  this  meeUng. 

Then  another  meeting  that  popped  up  at 
Flint  was  held  In  the  National  Guard 
Armory. 

^^  The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  meeting  was 

Mr.  LuHRs.  An  antllynchlng  bill  meeting 
or  demonstration.  " 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  sponsored  by  the 
L^gue  for  Protection  of  Civil  Rights? 

♦»,  ,;  IP^^-  ^°-  ^^'-  "  ^as  sponsored  by 
the  U.A.W.U.  The  audience  was  quite  small 
at  thU  particular  meeting.  Several  telegrams 
were  read  m  the  meeting  asking  that  they  be 
recorded  as  being  unable  to  come  to  the 
meeting  One  m  particular  was  from  Gov. 
Frank  Murphy  saying,  "Wish  you  every  suc- 
cess. Regret  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  " 
T^ey  had  the  usual  kind  of  telegrams  from 
a  onnTJ^^  ^^^  °^  Michigan.  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  the  DaUy  Worker  that  was  bought 
at  that  meeting.  ' 

Now,  we  will  go  down  to  recent  meetings, 
^t^  ^  !^^  anti-war  demonstration  held 
i"  i?^  ^'?*  ^"^  ''*°'=«  J^^»-  They  expected 
4,000  people  to  be  at  this  meeting,  but  there 
were  only  300  people  In  attendance.  Kermlt 
Johnson  was  active  In  arranging  this  meet- 
ing and  Reverend  Atkins,  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  chair- 
man.  The  speakers  included  Maynard  Krue- 
ger  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  made 
quite  a  lengthy  talk.  Homer  Martin  also 
made  a  speech. 

Mr.  MosiKR.  When  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  LuBRS.  May  21.  1938. 

Then,  we  had  another  meeting  on  July  21 
1938.  sponsored  by  the  local  committee  for 
the  support  of  Spanish  democracy,  which 
was  affiliated  with  the  North  American  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  funds  for 
medical    supplies,    doctors,    hospltaU,    and 


nurses  for  the  Loyalist  Ooremment  of  Soain 
Rev.  Michael  0*Flannlgan  was  a  speaker  at 
this  meeting. 

The  Chahiman.  Was  the  Dally  Worker  sow 

at  that  meeting?  '" 

Mr.  LiTHRs.  No,  sir;  It  was  not  sold  there 

The  Chawman.  Let  us  go  briefly  into  th« 

report  you  have. 

Mr.  LxTHRs.  I  merely  bring  that  In  to  show 
the  type  of  meetings  that  were  held. 

There  was  another  meeting  of  the  Flint 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy.  Then 
m  Detroit,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Cbm 
Technical  High  School,  when  Senator  Robert 
La  Follette  spoke.  The  chairman  of  the  meA- 
Ing  was  Rev.  Fred  G.  Poole,  of  Detroit,  and 
he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  John  H.  Bollens 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Federation  who 
also  spoke. 

Mr.  MosiER.  When  was  that  meeting  held' 
Mr.  LUHRS.  On  February  28.  1938.  at  8:30 
pjn. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  sponsored  by  the 
Conference  for  the  Protection  of  Civil  Rights? 
Mr.  LuHKs.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  such  a  masi 
of  Communist  literature  at  this  meeting  that 
It  took   the   Detroit  police   department  ap. 
proximately  48  hours  to  clear  it  out. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 
Mr.  LuHRs.  There  was  so  much  of  this  lit- 
erature  that   It   was  not  cleaned   up  until 
approximately   48   hours   after  the  meeting 
was  held.  That  gave  the  school  children  a 
good  chance  to  pick  up  this  literature. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  was  a  notice 
in  the  lobby  that  the  same  literature  could 
be  obtained  at  a  certain  book  store. 
Mr.  LiTHRs.  Yes,    sir. 

The  Chairman.  Collective  security  material. 
Mr.  LuHRs.  Yes,  sir;  It  was  the  general  run 
of  their  literature. 

On  February  19,  1938,  they  had  a  speaker 
to  come  to  Flint  by  the  name  of  G,  William 
Kunze.  Mr.  Kunze  was  the  representative 
from  the  German  bund,  and  this  was  the 
first  Nazi  meeting  held  In  Flint.  The  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  was  Erie  Betterman, 
1228  Pershing  Street.  He  was  a  roomer  at  the 
home  of  the  former  city  manager,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Flndlater.  Mr.  Flndlater  was  discharged 
by  the  city  because  of  the  riot  at  the  Mary 
Pea  Candy  Co.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  bund 
agent  at  Flint,  Mich.  However,  we  watched 
that  movement  closely,  and  found  that 
Betterman  got  very  little  support  from 
Michigan  people  In  Flint.  There  have  been 
no  bund  meetings  held  since  that  time.  At 
that  particular  time,  I  asked  Mr.  Kunze  a 
few  questions.  I  asked  If  he  was  paid  by  the 
German  Government,  or  If  he  was  paid  by 
the  German  bund  In  New  York.  He  stated  at 
that  time  that  his  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  bund  movement  In  New  York. 

We  had  occasion  to  visit  Detroit  on  two 
occasions.  One  was  a  huge  antl-Nazl  rally, 
and  there  were  about  5.000  people  at  that 
meeting.  I  learned  from  the  men  who  were 
in  charge  of  selling  the  literature  there  that 
$2,000  worth  of  subversive  and  Communist 
literature  was  sold  at  this  meeting.  Victor 
Reuther  was  a  speaker  at  this  meeting.  They 
took  in  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  I  recall 
particularly  a  statement  made  by  Victor 
Reuther  that  they  had  to  have  money  to 
carry  on  this  movement.  He  said,  "Dig  down 
In  your  pockets,  and  If  you  owe  the  land- 
lord money,  let  him  wait."  He  said,  "This 
movement  must  go  on." 

There  was  another  meeting  on  January  18, 
1938,  of  which  Earl  Reno  was  chairman.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  editor  of  the  DaUy  Worker,  was  a 
speaker. 

The  Lovestone  group  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings. One  was  held  at  Detroit,  December  12, 
1937,  when  J.  Lovestone  was  the  speaker.  We 
also  had  occasion  to  attend  a  meeting  where 
Earl  Browder  was  the  speaker.  When  Weln- 
stone and  Browder  were  in  Flint,  they  had 
several  meetings.  Mr.  Savage  acted  as  chair- 
man of  one  of   those  meetings.  They  had 


rtveral  men  coming  In   there  as  speakers, 
^ctor  Reuther  spoke  on  January  13.  1038 

The  reason  I  mention  these  names  so  nauch 
I.  because  different  members  of  the  U^A.W.U. 
mwrested  In  the  activities  of  this  Bubvers^ve 
movement  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  point 
OTit  the  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

At  a  meeting  at  Flint  a  delegation  from 
Bulck  Uberty  Motor  Post  No.  310,  American 
T*(rion,  attended  a  Communist  meeting  n 
illnt.  where  Mother  Bloor  was  the  main 
fneaker.  She  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  said  how  much  better  off  the 
people  of  that  country  were  than  those  here 
in  America. 

William  Welnstone  was  a  speaker  on 
several  occasions,  and  on  one  occasion  Wil- 
liam Welnstone  did  not  get  there,  and 
Eueene  Fay  spoke  In  his  place.  He  was 
formerly  educational  director  of  the  U.A.W.U. 
Last  spring  he  was  cited  by  the  Communist 
Party  for  obtaining  30  new  members. 

On  May  11.  1938,  an  organizational  meet- 
ine  was  held  at  109  Va  West  Second  Avenue, 
upstairs,  to  start   a  labor   institute  which 
was  described  as  a  new  organization.  It  was 
the  first  meeting.  Walter  Reuther  was  billed 
gs  the  main  speaker.  However,  after  about 
an  hour's  delay,  he  did  not  show  up.  About 
200  people  attended,  and  Roy  Reuther  spoke 
instead  of  Walter  Reuther.  A  man  named 
Sloan  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
he  was  assisted  by  Kermlt  Johnson,  of  Flint, 
a  Chevrolet  worker.  Roy  Reuther  made  quite 
a  lengthy  speech,  and  the  thing  that  inter- 
ested me  particularly  was  his  reference  to 
the  American  soldier.  He  said  a  man  was 
crazy  to  put  on   a   uniform,  and   that  he 
would  much  prefer  his  blue  suit  to  any  uni- 
form that  could  be  placed  on  him.  When  Roy 
Reuther  talked  about  an  hour,  and  Walter 
Reuther  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  they 
served  free  beer  and  sandwiches.  The  audi- 
ence was  not  made  up  of  the  usual  riffraff 
that  you  see  at  these  meetings,  but  some 
of  the  women  were  In  evening  clothes,  and 
there  was  an  orchestra  playing    There  was 
dancing.   Kermlt   Johnson   told    them   that 
they  shoiild  sing   a  song   before   they   ad- 
journed, and  the  song  sheets  were  parsed 
out  It  was  the  Russian  International,  which 
was  sung  twice.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment put  out  at  thU  meeting  with  me  here, 
advocating  a  boycott  of  Chevrolet. 

Kermlt  Johnson  led  the  group  In  singing 
the  Russian  International.  The  one  I  was 
particularly  watchful  of  at  this  time  was 
Roy  Reuther,  who  stood  at  a  Communist 
salute,  singing  the  Russian  International. 
This  song  was  sung  not  only  once,  with  great 
gusto,  but  it  was  sung  twice.  They  sang  it 
through  both  times. 

Communist  literature  was  also  passed  out 
at  this  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Let  \is  hurry  on,  Mr.  Luhrs. 
Tou  have  given  a  pretty  good  backgrouna 

now 

Mr  LuHRs.  To  get  down  to  the  Reuthers, 
we  made  quite  an  extensive  check  on  them, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  so  many  re- 
quests from  the  UJi.W.A.  to  do  that  The 
whole  town  was  beginning  to  get  suspicious 
of  theee  two  men,  owing  to  their  acUve  part 
in  the  strike  at  that  time. 

I  had  occasion  to  get  a  copy  of  this  letter 
which  was  sent  from  Russia  to  Meriln  Bishop. 
Do  you  want  me  to  read  this  letter? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  read  the  letter. 
Mr.  LUKRS.  The  letter  says: 
"Dear  Mel  and  Glad:  Your  letter  of  De- 
cember 5  arrived  here  last  week  from  Ger- 
many and  was  read  with  more  than  usual 
interest  by  Wal  and  I.  It  seemed  ages  since 
we  had  heard  from  you,  so  you  might  weu 
imagine  with  what  Joy  we  welcomed  news 
from  Detroit.  It  is  precisely  because  you  are 
equaUy  anxious  I  know  to  receive  word  from 
the  -Workers'  Fatherland'  that  I  am  taking 
this  first  opportunity  to  answer  you. 

•What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
strikes  and  the  general  labor  unreet  in  De- 


troit plus  what  we  have  learned  from  other 
sources  of  the  rising  discontent  of  the  Ameri- 
can workers,  makes  us  long  for  the  moment 
to  be  back  with  you  In  the  front  lines  of  the 
struggle;  however,  the  daUy  InsplraUon  that 
Is  ours  as  we  work  side  by  side  with  our  Rus- 
sian comrades  In  our  facto«ry" — 

And  he  has  "our"  underlined — 
"the  thought  that  we  are  actuaUy  helping  to 
build  a  society  that  wUl  forever  end  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man,  the  thought 
that  what  we  are  buUdlng  will  be  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  working  class, 
not  only  of  Russia  but  the  entire  world.  Is 
the  compensation  we  receive  for  our  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  struggle  in  the 
United  States.  And  let  no  one  tell  you  that 
we  are  not  on  the  road  to  socialism  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  workers 
In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodalls*  Republics 
are  not  on  the  road  to  security,  enlighten- 
ment, and  happiness. 

"Mel  you  know  Wal  and  I  were  always 
strong  "for  the  Soviet  Union.  You  know  we 
were  always  ready  u>  defend  It  against  the 
lies  of  reactionaries.  But  let  me  tell  you,  now 
that  we  are  here  seeing  all  the  great  con- 
struction, watching  a  backward  pt^santry 
being  transformed  into  an  enlightened,  dem- 
ocratic, cultured  populus,  now  that  we  have 
already  experienced  the  thrill,  the  satUf ac- 
tion of  participating  In  genuine  proletarian 
democracy,  we  are  more  than  Just  sympa- 
thetic toward  our  country" — 

"Our"  Is  underlined  again — 
•we  are  ready  to  fight  for  It  and  lt»  WetOs. 
And  why  not?   Here  the  vrorkers,  through 
their  militant  leadership,  the  VTo\e,tax\a.ndlc. 
tatorshlp,  have  not  sold  out  to  the  owning 
class  like  the  S.P.  In  Germany  and  "ke  the 
Labor   Party    in   England.   Here   they    have 
against  all  odds,  against  famine,  against  In- 
ternal strife  and  civil  war,  against  sabotage, 
against  capitalist  invasion  and  isolation  our 
comrades  here  have  maintained  power   they 
have  won  over  the  masses,  they  have  trans- 
formed the  -dark  masses'  of  Russia  into  en- 
ergetic,    enlightened    workers.    They    have 
transformed  the  Soviet  Union  into  one  ofthe 
greatest  Industrial  nations  In  the  world.  They 
have  laid  the  economic  foundation  for  social- 
ism for  a  classless  society.  Mel.  If  you  could 
be  with  us  for  Just  1  day  in  our  shop  you 
would  realize  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
Union    To  be  with  us  In  our  factory  Red 
Corner  at  a  shop  meeting  and  watch  the 
workers  as  they  offer  suggestions  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  production  in  the  shop. 
Here  are  no  bosses  to  drive  fear  into  the  work- 
ers No  one  to  drive  them  In  mad  speed-ups. 
Here  the  workers  are  In  control.  Even  the  shop 
superintendent  has  no  more  right  In  these 
meetings  than  any  other  worker.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  times  already,  when  the  superin- 
tendent spoke  too  long,  the  workere  in  the 
hall  decided  he  had  already  consumed  enough 
time  ana  the  floor  was  then  given  to  a  lathe 
hand  who  told  of  his  problems  and  offered 
suggestions.  Imagine  this  at  Ford's  or  Briggs  . 
This   is   what   the   outside   world   calls   the 
•ruthless  dictatorship  in  Russia.'  I  tell  you. 
Mel  In  all  the  countries  we  have  thus  far  been 
In    we  have  never  found  such  genuine  pro- 
letarian   democracy.    It    is    unpolished    and 
crude  rough  and  rude,  but  proletarian  work- 
ers' democracy  in  every  respect.  The  workers 
in  England  have  more   culture   and  polish 
when  they  speak  at  their  meetings,  but  they 
have  no  power.  I  prefer  the  latter. 

•In  our  factory,  which  Is  the  largest  and 
most  modem  in  Europe,  and  we  have  seen 
them  all,  there  are  no  pictures  of  Fords  and 
Rockefellers,  or  Roosevelts  and  Mellon.  No 
such  parasites,  but  rather  huge  pictures  of 
Lenin  •  *  •  etc.,  greet  the  workers'  eyes  on 
every  'side.  Red  banners  vrtth  slogans  "Work- 
ers of  the  world  unite"  and  draped  across  the 
craneways.  Little  red  flags  fly  from  the  tops 
of  pres  Js,  driU  presses,  lathes  kells,  etc^Such 
a  sight  you  have  never  seen  before.  Women 
and  men  work  side  by  slde-the  women  with 


their  red  cloth  about  their  heads,  5  days  a 
week  (our  week  here  is  6  days  long) .  At  noon 
we  all  eat  In  a  large  factory  restaurant  where 
wholesome  plain  food  Is  served.  A  workers' 
band  furnishes  music  to  us  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room  while  we  have  dinner.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  our  1-hour  lunch  period  we  ad- 
journ to  the  Red  Comer  recreation,  where 
workers  fJlay  games,  read  papers  and  maga- 
zines or  technical  books,  or  merely  sit.  smoke, 
and  chat.  Such  a  fine  spirit  of  comradeship 
you  have  never  before  witnessed  in  your  life. 
Superintendent  leaders  and  ordinary  work- 
ers are  all  alike.  If  you  saw  our  superintend- 
ent as  he  walks  through  the  shop  greeting 
workers  with  "Hello,  Comrade,"  you  could  not 
distinguish  him  from  any  other  worker. 

"The  interesting  thing.  Mel,  Is  that  3  years 
ago  thU  place  here  was  a  vast  prairie,  a  waste 
land,  and  the  thousands  of  workers  here  who 
are  building  complicated  dies  and  other  tools 
were  at  that  time  peasants  who  had  never 
before    even    seen-   an    Industry,    let    alone 
worked  in  one.  And  by  mere  brute  determina- 
tion, by  the  determination  to  build  a  work- 
ers' country  second  to  none  In  the  world, 
urged  on  by  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  they 
have  constructed  this  huge  marvelous  auto 
factory  which  today  is  turning  out  modern 
cars  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Through  the  bitter 
Russian  winters  of  45*  below  they  have  tolled 
with  bare  hands,  digging  foundations,  erect- 
ing structures;    they   have,  with   their  own 
brute  strength,  pulled  the  huge  presses  Into 
place  and  set  them  up  for  operation.  What 
they  have  here  they  have  sacrificed  and  suf- 
fered for;  that  Is  why  they  are  not  so  ready  to 
turn  It  all  over  again  to  the  capitalists.  That 
is  why  today  they  still  have  comrades  from 
the  Red  Army  on  guard  at  the  factory  at  all 
times  to  prevent  counterrevolutionists  from 
carrying  on  their  sabotage. 

"About  a  20-minute  walk  from  the  factory 
an  entirely  new  Socialist  city  has  grown  up 
in  these  3  years.  Here  over  50,000  of  the  fac- 
tory workers  live  in  fine  new  modem  apart- 
ment buildings.  Large  hospitals,  schools,  li- 
braries, theaters,  and  clubs  have  sprung  up 
here  and  all  for  the  use  of  those  who  work, 
for  without  a  worker's  card  one  cannot  make 
use  of  these  modem  facilities.  Three  nights 
ago  we  were  Invited  to  the  clubhouse  in  "Sos- 
gor"    (Socialist  City)    to  attend  an  evening 
of  enjoyment  given  by  the  workers  of  the  die 
shop.  Imagine,  all  the  workers  with  whom  we 
dally  work  came  together  that  evening  for  a 
fine  banquet,  a  stage  performance,  a  concert, 
speeches,  and  a  big  dance.  A  division  of  the 
Red  Army  was  also  present  as  guests.  In  all 
my  life,  Mel,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
Inspiring.  Mel.  once  a  fellow  has  seen  what  Is 
possible  where  workers  gain   power,  he  no 
longer  fights  Just  for  an  ideal,  he  fights  for 
something  which  Is  real,  something  tangible. 
Imagine,  Mel,  Henry  Ford   throwing   a  big 
party  for  his  slaves.  Here  the  party  was  no 
gift  of  charltv  from  someone  above,  for  we 
own  the  factory,  we  held  the  meeting  and  de- 
cided to  have  "the  party,  and  It  was  paid  for 
from  the  surplus  earnings  of  our  department. 
What  our  department  does  is  typical  of  the 
social    activities   which    are    being    fostered 
throughout  the  entire  factory  and  the  entire 
Soviet  Union. 

•Mel  we  are  witnessing  and  experiencing 
great  things  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  We  are  seeing  the  most  backward 
nation  In  the  wortd  being  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  the  most  modem  and  sclentlflc, 
with  new  concepts  and  new  social  Ideals 
coming  into  force.  We  are  watching  dally 
socialism  being  taken  down  from  the  books 
on  the  shelves  and  put  into  actual  applica- 
tion. Who  would  not  be  Inspired  by  such 

events?  ,  . 

"And  now  my  letter  is  getting  long  and 
still  I  have  said  little,  for  there  Is  so  much 
to  say  and  so  little  time  In  which  to  do  it. 
We  have  written  Meriln  and  Coach"— 

I  might  say  that  Merlin  Bishop  Is  a  brother 
of   Melvln  Bishop.   Melvln  Bishop  was   the 
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educational  director  of  the  CJ.O.  "CJoach" 
la  a  nickname  they  have  for  Roy  Reuther. 
(Continuing:] 

"We  have  written  Merlin  and  'Coach' 
rather  lengthy  letters  and  have  requested 
they  forward  them  to  you  to  aave  duplicity 
of  material.  I  believe  there  is  little  in  this 
letter  which  they  have  not  already  received, 
ao  there  will  be  no  need  of  your  forwarding 
this  to  them. 

"A  wort  about  your  letter.  You  mentioned 
that  •  •  •.•• 

Roy  Reuther  typed  this  letter  from  the 
original  letter,  and  he  left  out  a  portion  of 
it  right  there.  He  says: 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  SJ».  It  being  affil- 
iated to  the  Second  International  I  am  not 
so  certain  it  is  'drifting'  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, certainly  not  in  the  light  of  recent 
events." 
The  S.P.  la  an  organization  in  Germany. 
"Let  us  know  definitely  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  TJ>.SI<.  and  also  the  Social  Prob- 
lems Club  at  C.C.C.  •  •   •" 

The  T.P.Si.  la  a  Young  People's  Socialist 
League,  and  the  Social  Problems  Club  is  an 
organization  in  the  C.C.C.  camps. 
"Carry  on  the  light  for  a  Soviet  America. 

"Vic  and  Wal." 
.     M^.^MosiBK.  That  letter   was  written   by 
Victor  and  Walter  Reuther? 

Mr.  LtTHas.  I  would  take,  from  the  way  It 
Is  signed,  "Vic.  and  Wal.."  that  the  letter  waa  ■. 
written  by  Victor  Reuther. 
Mr.  MosiBR.  To  whom? 

Mr.   LtJHKS.   To  Melvin   Bishop.   It  is   ad- 
dressed to  "Dear  Mel  and  Glad."  It  la  Melvin 
Bishop  and  his  wife,  Gladys. 
Mr.  Mosm.  What  la  the  date? 
Mr.  LiTHBS.  January  20,  1934.  This  was  sent 
from  Abmoeazoof,  Topklni. 

Mr.  MosiER.  That  Is  a  place  in  Russia? 
Mr.  Ltthks.  Yee.  His  address  is  printed  on 
the  back— "Victor  G.  Reuther,  B.  Paumep. 
Aneplkarakin  11.  Don.  4."  and  then  this 
name  that  I  gave  you  on  the  top — "C.C.CJ».. 
tJ.S.SJl." 

Melvin  Is  a  brother  of  Merlin,  of  course, 
as  I  mentioned. 

The  CRAiaicAN.  I  think  we  have  about  as 
much  of  that  as  we  need.  Is  there  anything 
more  that  you  think  la  important  that  we 
ought  to  ask? 

Mr.  LuHBs.  Well,  I  could  go  on  about  how 
the  Communists  work  in  the  schools.  It 
would  take  quite  a  little  while  to  finish  it  at 
this  time. 

The  Chadiman.  You  mean  you  have  in- 
formation about  how  they  began  working  in 
the  school  system? 

Mr.  Ltthbs.  Yee;  and  about  how  they  work 
in  the  U.A.W.  It  leads  right  up  to  the  strlkea. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  1968] 

TkAMSTIXS,     UAW     LATTNCH     AtLIANCE 

(By  William  J.  Eaton) 

The  soft-voiced  man  who  is  running  the 
Teamsters  while  James  R.  Hoffa  is  in  Federal 
prison  Joins  with  Walter  P.  Reuther  today 
to  launch  a  new  labor  power  center  with  an 
initial  membership  of  nearly  4  million. 

About  500  delegates  are  attending  the  first 
national  conference  of  the  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action — a  potential  rival  of  the  huge  APL- 
CIO,  which  expelled  the  Teamsters  in  1957 
and  saw  Reuther's  United  Auto  Workers  go 
off  on  its  own  last  year. 

The  Teamster  views  will  be  expressed  by 
Prank  E.  Pitzsimmona,  61,  general  vice 
president  of  the  giant  union,  a  relatively 
conservative  co\mterpart  to  Reuther.  the 
legendary  liberal  who  parted  company  with 
the  APL-CIO  on  grounds  it  lacks  "social 
vision  and  dynamic  thrust." 

"Pltz."  as  he  is  called,  is  taking  a  low-key 
cautious  approach  to  the  work  of  the  new 
organization.  He  sees  it  primarily  as  an  ex- 
tension of  traditional  trade  union  coopera- 
tion on  organizing,  bargaining  and  com- 
munity programs. 

Pitzsimmons  is  careful  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  the  two  unions  to  travel  separate 


roads  on  endorsementa  of  political  candi- 
dates. The  Teamsters  often  have  been  more 
concerned  with  stete  and  local  elections  than 
presidential  and  Congreaalonal  races. 

In  some  respects,  the  UAW-Teamster  al- 
liance la  like  forming  a  coalition  of  Ameri- 
cana for  Denvocratic  Action  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  work  out  a  program  on  pa- 
triotism. Even  though  both  groups  may  be- 
lieve in  the  concept,  their  clashing  tradltlona 
and  peraonalltiee  might  hinder  real  co-oper- 
ation. 

Reuther  and  hia  union  were  on  George 
Meany's  aide  when  the  APL-CJIO  threw  out 
the  Teamsters  on  charges  that  they  were 
dominated  by  corrupt  elements — meaning, 
among  others.  Jimmy  Hoffa.  If  Hoffa  la  re- 
leased from  prison  and  reeumee  control  over 
the  truckers  union,  it  might  present  an  in- 
superable barrier  for  the  new  Alliance. 

Both  unions  have  promised  to  put  up 
10  cents  per  member  each  month  to  build 
the  Alliance's  treasury.  That  oould  provide 
a  yearly  income  of  $4.3  million  and  each 
umon  is  expected  to  provide  some  organizers 
for  joint  projects,  too. 

Pitzsimmons  says  Reuther  first  approached 
him  with  the  Alliance  plans  in  April,  1968.  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  in  Atlanta.  They  met  a  week  later 
and  finally  adopted  a  working  agreement 
last  July.  At  least  a  dozen  meetings  have  been 
L  held  to  discuss  detailed  plans. 

The  Teamsters  are  wlUlng  to  let  Reuther 
make  most  of  the  speeches,  but  they  want 
and  wUl  receive  an  equal  voice  in  decisions 
on  the  Alliance's  actions.  No  executive  direc- 
tor has  been  chosen  for  the  organization 
yet — a  selection  that  may  reveal  the  speed 
and  direction  of  the  Alliance's  course. 

Meany  and  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council 
already  have  served  warning  that  AFL-CIO 
affUllates  cannot  Join  the  Alliance  without 
risking  expulsion  from  the  federation. 
Nevertheless,  many  observers  from  AFL-CIO 
unions  are  expected  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence to  take  a  look  at  the  unlikely  labor 
combination. 

Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  is  sched- 
uled to  address  the  conference  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  today. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  26.  1969] 
Blacks  Form  Union  WrrH  Am  From  UAW 
StriTOLK,  Va.,  May  25. — Cleveland  Robin- 
son, a  former  school  teacher  and  Negro  im- 
migrant from  Jamaica,  heads  a  new  union 
formed  by  blacks  unhappy  with  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  organization,  the  National  Coimdl  of 
Distributive  Workers  of  America,  hopes  to 
get  on  its  feet  with  a  grant  of  $125,000  and 
200  organizers  from  Walter  Reuther's  United 
Auto  Workers. 

About  75  persons,  most  of  them  Negroes, 
voted  to  break  away  from  the  Retail,  Whole- 
sale and  Department  Store  Union  (RWDSU) 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  form  an  Independent 
labor  organizaUon  at  a  meeting  here  Satur- 
day. 

Robinson  said  the  main  reason  for  the 
break  with  the  AFL-CIO  was  that  there  are 
no  blacks  in  Ita  top  poets. 

He  said  the  new  union  would  "represent 
all  the  oppressed  workers  in  the  country," 
including  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcana.  Mexican- 
Americans  and  whites. 


June  2Jf,  1969 


Vought    Aerospace    Corp.    plant    at   Grand 
Prairie,  Tex. 

SDS  appeared  on  the  algna  In  large  letters 
above  and  below  the  slogan,  "If  you're  no 
part  of  the  solution,  youTe  part  of  the  prob- 
lem." 

But  SDS  groups  have  hmd  Uttle  troubi. 
aaaoclatlng  tbemaelves  with  three  strikes 

In  Washington,  about  30  SDS-led  students 
are  marching  slde-by-slde  with  truck  drlv- 
era  and  warehousemen  striking  the  Curti« 
Brothers  Furniture  Co. 

The  striking  truck  drivers  and  warehouse- 
men say  they  want  no  association  with  SDs 
But  they  say  the  students  are  helping  the 
strike  and  have  taken  no  strong  measures 
to  keep  them  away. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
PoDBLL),  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
on  account  of  Illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: ) 

Mr.  Duncan,  on  June  24,  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Meskill,  on  July  9,  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  today  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Pollock,  today,  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HosMER,  on  June  30,  for  15  min- 
utes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMAN) ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  TuNNET,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  16,  1969 J 
SDS  AmiNc  Three  Labor  Strikes 

The  drive  by  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  to  forge  a  national  coalition 
with  workers  has  netted  roles  in  three  labor 
strikes  and  posting  of  two  small  cards  on  a 
Texas  defense  plant's  walls. 

An  Associated  Press  spot  check  around  the 
country  found  little  evidence  SDS  members 
are  getting  on  factory  payrolls. 

Tani?lble  results  so  far  are  two  cards — not 
nec««-sirllv  posted  oy  SDS  members — that 
turned    up    on    walls    at    the    Ling-Temco- 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  12167. 

Mr.  Koch  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Daddario  on  the 
Science  Foimdation. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  EviNS  of  Teimessee)  during  de- 
bate In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day on  the  Independent  oflQces  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment appropriation.  1970. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee)  during  debate 
In  the  Committee  ofethe  Whole  today  on 


the  independent  offices  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation. 1970. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray  In  two  Instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Quillen  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Pollock  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Callfomda. 

Mr.  Broyhhx  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMAN)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  additional  matter: ) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Moorhead  In  six  instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  PucmsKi  In  ten  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Bradehas  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Galifianakis. 
Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances. 


H.R.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorie  J.  Hottenroth; 

H  R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Oomes; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
M.  Arrant; 

H.R.  4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Education  Assocatlon  of  the  United  States," 
approved  June  30.  1906   (34  Stat.  804); 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tllson  Weed;  and 

H.R.  6607.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
Bhlp  posthumously  upon  Sp.  4c.  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cosmlna 
Ruggiero: 

H.R.  1939.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  J.  Hottenroth; 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Oomes. 

Hit..  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
M.  Arrant; 

H.R.  4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804); 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Tllson  Weed;  and 

HJR.  6607.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Specialist  Four 
Klaus  Josef  Strauss. 


gery  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ooamlna 
Ruggiero; 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Jime  25,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  Xrom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  work  experience  and  training  project 
V-277  In  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  under 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  and  immigration  laws," 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  copies  of  a 
prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  General 
Accoimtlng  OfHce  Building,  Washington.  D.C.. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
BuUdings  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment of  certain  persons  in  the  Nursing  Serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 


REPORTS  OP  CX)MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BHiLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI :  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  entiUed  "Improved 
Manpower  Management  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— Examples  for  the  Period  July- 
December  1969"  (Rept.  No.  91-323).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Reeolutlon  790.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-334),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  453.  Reeolutlon  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  12290.  a  bill  to  continue  the  income 
tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  communication  services  for 
temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the  invest- 
ment credit,  to  provide  a  low-income  allow- 
ance for  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-326).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  smd  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  12337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  restrictions  on  the  holding  of  any 
interest  in,  or  on  the  transfer  of,  real  prop- 
erty based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
religion  that  are  contained  In  Instruments 
affecting  title  to  real  property  which  are  filed 
In  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  ofD^eds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  thfXioimHlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  \ 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12338.  A   bill   to  expedite   delivery   of 
special  delivery  mail,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
SiKES.  Mr    Haley,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
FtJQUA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
pell)  : 
H  R.  12339.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to   carry   on   programs   to   teach   moral   and 
ethical  principles;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
HJl.  12340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  per- 
sons to  exchange  food  sUmps  under  certain 
circumstances  for  meals  prepared  and  served 
by  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HH.  12341.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  12342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
livlng  increases  in  benefits,  to  increase  the 
minimum  survivors  benefit,  and  to  liberalize 
the  retirement  test;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  12343.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  his- 
toric San  Francisco  Mint  shall  be  made  a  na- 
tional monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

HJt.  12344.  A  bill  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  1334S.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  work  clothing  for 
postal  field  service  employees  engaged  in  ve- 
hicle repair  or  maintenance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 

H.R.  12346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  (by  pro- 
viding an  additional  $600  exemption )  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption  allowable  with 
respect  to  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  12347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIXr  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  proivlde  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himeelf.  Mr.  Ab- 
arrr,  Mr.  WHrrEHnasT,  Mr.  Bbothuj. 
....      of  Virginia,  Mr.  Danso.  of  Virginia, 
,  _.     Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wamflkb)  : 

H  R.  12348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  study,  the 
construction  of  a  hydraulic  model  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  and  associate  tech- 
nical center;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  , 

By  Mr.  DUIiSKI:  | 

HH.  12349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJt.  12350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  application  for 
renewal  of  brotMlcaet  licensee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  12351.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  12352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
position  of  customs  inspector  la  the  category 
of  hazardous  occupations;  to  tt^e  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  i 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALX.:    I 

H.R.  12353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY : 

HJl.  12354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective   prevention    and    treatment   of   al- 
coholism;   to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
"        By  Mr.  MARSH: 

H.R.  12355.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
such  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  certain  ammunition 
for  rifles  or  shotguns;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  12356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  In- 
creases in  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.R.  12357.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota- 
control  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  12368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Biui- 


the 


ness  Act  to  make  crime  protection  insur- 
ance available  to  small  business  concerns; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

HJl.  12359.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
and  enforceable  procedure  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  defects  in  tires;   to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

HJl.  12360.  A  bUl.to  amend  section  245  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  deny  any  person  the  benefits  of  any 
educational  program  or  activity  where  such 
program  or  activity  is  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

HJl.  12361.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  lands  to  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  es- 
tablish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12364.  A  bill  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12365.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasi- 
ble and  desirable  means  of  establishing  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great 
Lakes  of  the  United  States  as  marine  sanc- 
tuaries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  12366.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  12367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  before 
the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program  in- 
volving the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemi- 
cals designed  for  mass  biological  controls:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  12368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1.  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  in- 
secticides, herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesti- 
cides, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12369.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  adequate  conservation 
measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  12370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  12371.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  discharge  of  oil  and  other  pol- 
lutants from  vessels,  onshore  and  offshore 
facilities,  and  other  sources  into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  ad- 
Joining  shorelines;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  12372.  A  bill  to  coordinate  national 
conservation  policy  by  establishing  a  Council 
of  Conservation  Advisers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  12373.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 


ByMr.  STAOOERS: 

H.R.  12374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion  and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  for  the  im position  ot  air- 
port  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  WEICKER: 

H.R.  12376.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  aid  in  eliminating  the  burdens 
on  Interstate  commerce  which  result  from 
lack  of  adequately  coordinated  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  through  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  localities 
to  aid  in  the  provision  of  such  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  12376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  - 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culture. 

ByBfr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  12377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conserving 
surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  Improve  habi- 
tat for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wild- 
life  resources;  to  reduce  rtinoff,  soil  and  wind 
erosion,  and  to  contribute  to  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  12378.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and  around 
Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 

HJl.  12379.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
position  of  customs  Inspector  In  the  category 
of  hazardotis  occupations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  12380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cotmniml- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

HJl.  12381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  nvunber  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  12382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  12383.  A  bill  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation   to    be    paid    to    owners   of   riparian 
property  which  Is  taken  by  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  12384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  persons  to 
exchange  food  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  meals  prepared  and  served  b; 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  12385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1962  (76  Stat.  436).  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  DouglsM 
home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the 
National  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention   or  imprisonment 
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in  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H  R-  12387.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  conunercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT : 
H.R.  12388.  A  bill  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural    carriers    without   examination    to 
certain    qualified    substitute    rural    carriers 
of  record   in   certain  cases,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  12389.  A  bUl  to  establUh  an  Inter- 
governmental Commission  on  Long  Island 
Sound;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.    Res.    790.    Joint    resolution    making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttise  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dennis)  : 
H.J.  Res.  791.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 
H.J.  Res.  792.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to   equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HJ.  Res.  794.  Joint    reeoluUon    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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Uidted  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conomittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.J.  Res.  796.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghte  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.   Con.  Res.   293.  Ooncvirrent     reeolution 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  representative  sampling  of   the  public 
speeches  of  former  President  Dwlght  D.  El- 
senhower; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.  Re6.452.  Resolution      requesting      the 
President  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  process 
the  requests  of  50,000  Soviet  citizens  for  re- 
unions with  their  families  who  are  outside 
tine  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  454.  Reeolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  '' 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  sis  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  12390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Caputo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BURTON   of   California: 

H.R.  12391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolores 

M.  Maga;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  OONTE: 
H.R.   12392.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Cho  Eng  Co;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   c6rDOVA: 
H.B.  12398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
del   Carmen  Fernandez   Fernandez;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  12394.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Raffaelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  12396.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Earl  J. 
Krotzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclen 
Le  Minez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.   12397.   A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Antoinette  L.  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.     12398.    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of 
Domenico   Annlbale;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  12399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  under  which  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  cause  the 
vessel  Kerin  W.  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  priv- 
ileges; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  12400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tae  Pung 
Hills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

156.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Doug  Shear,  ArUngton,  Tex.,  relative  to 
taxation  of  State  and  local  government  se- 
curities, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  PAY  TV 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  over  the  past  12  years,  it  has 
fallen  to  me  to  inveigh  and  warn  against 
a  seductive  but  potentially  lethal  expedi- 
ent whose  adoption  would  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
cherished  and  widely  enjoyed  fruits  of 
modem  technology — the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving television  programs  without 
charge. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  authorization 
of  so-caUed  subscription  TV-STV— a 
technique  formerly  and  more  candidly 
referred  to  as  "pay  TV,"  because  if  it  Is 
authorized  and  instituted,  we,  the  view- 
ing public,  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  We 
will  pay  not  only  the  subscription  price 
which,  at  first,  will  no  doubt  be  mod- 
erate. Much  more  significantly,  we  will 
pay  in  the  siphoning  off  of  the  better  pro- 
gram which  will  slowly  but  surely  be 
withdrawn  from  the  present  sphere  of 
free  broadcast  entertainment,  with  a 
steady  decline  in  the  quality  of  TV  fare 
available  under  what  is  left  of  the  free 
reception  system. 


As  I  take  the  floor  today  on  this  peren- 
nial issue,  I  shall  necessarily  repeat 
much  that  I  have  had  to  say  time  and 
time  again.  I  must  do  so  because  there  is 
nothing  really  new  about  this  ill-con- 
ceived proposal  which  would  destroy  TV 
as  we  know  it  and  would  turn  the  price  of 
a  TV  set  into  a  mere  downpayment,  sub- 
ject to  further  charges,  program  by  pro- 
gram, till  the  end  of  time. 

Today,  I  shall  merely  summarize  the 
principal  reasons  why  pay  TV  should  be 
rejected. 

First.  The  radio  spectrum  is  a  precious 
natural  resource  which  belongs  to  the 
people,  not  to  licensees.  There  is  and 
will  always  be  a  critical  shortage  of  fre- 
quencies. Free  TV.  with  all  its  faults, 
and  they  are  many,  has  become  a  birth- 
right of  all  Americans  and  must  be  care- 
fully preserved. 

Second.  The  promise  of  better  and 
more  diverse  program  sources  is  a  mi- 
rage. True,  the  best  of  present  TV  fare 
will  be  diverted  to  the  pay  TV  channels, 
but  this  only  means  that  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  what  we  now  receive  without 
charge.  Sports  events  and  first-run 
movies  will  be  among  the  first  to  go. 

Third.  It  is  now  established  that  be- 
tween 20  and  30  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion would  not  be  in  a  position  to  afford 
pay  TV  service.  The  proposal  would  cre- 


ate a  caste  system  among  television  view- 
ers, between  those  who  can  and  those 
who  caimot  afford  to  pay. 

Fourth.  The  promise  that  pay  TV  will 
be  required  to  abstain  from  commercials 
cannot  be  kept.  If  pay  TV  succeeds,  it 
will  generate  irresistible  pressures  for 
added  advertising  revenue. 

Fifth.  The  admission  of  pay  TV  to 
the  already  heterogeneous  roster  of  ac- 
tivities that  are  being  inadequately  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Comunications  Com- 
mission will  further  compound  existing 
confusion  concerning  the  relationships 
among  broadcasters,  networks,  CATV, 
and  satellites. 

Sixth.  The  Hartford  pay  TV  experiment 
has  not  been  an  outstanding  success.  It 
liardly  warrants  further  disruption  of 
communications  patterns.  But  whether 
pay  TV  would  succeed  or  whether  it 
would  fail,  it  ought  not  to  be  unloosed 
at  the  expense  of  the  viewers  of  free 
TV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FCC  has  given  us  fair 
warning  that  it  vsrill  shortly  begin  proc- 
essing applications  for  subscription  tele- 
vision authorizations.  The  Commission 
has  done  this  in  the  face  of  concerted 
and  repeated  opposition  expressed  in 
Congress,  and  particularly  by  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  and  in 
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the  face  of  grave,  unresolved  doubt  con- 
cerning Its  legal  authority  to  authorize 
subscription  television. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  urge  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  report  favorably 
for  enactment  H.R.  420,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
CKLL)  to  amend  the  Comunications  Act 
of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
authorizations  to  broadcast  pay  TV  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  promptly 
for  it  Is  later  than  some  of  us  may  think. 


AUTHORmr   AND    POWER   IN    THE 
UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 


HON.  WIUIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF  vmaariA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

-  Mr»-8PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  spring 
the  Nation  has  witnessed  the  most  vio- 
lent and  disruptive  period  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  ever  experi- 
enced. At  institution  after  institution 
across  the  country  the  educational  proc- 
ess was  brought  to  a  halt  by  confronta- 
tions between  students,  faculty,  admin- 
istrators, and  police.  News  reports  re- 
flected the  hostility,  suspicion  and  mis- 
understanding which  have  come  to  char- 
acterize relations  between  the  various 
elements  at  so  many  of  our  schools. 

President  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  noted  in  his  re- 
cent address  at  commencement  exercises 
In  Charlottesville  that  "one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  the  current  national  student  un- 
rest is  the  dissipation  of  energy  so  criti- 
cally needed  to  solve  overwhelming  hu- 
man problems  of  race  relations,  poverty, 
pollution  of  the  environment,  and  the 
decay  of  the  cities.  In  his  dispassionate 
and  scholarly  remarks  Dr.  Shannon 
placed  in  perspective  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  students  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  university  as  an  institution 
on  the  other.  He  discussed  the  distinc- 
tion. In  the  academic  context,  between 
authority,  which  derives  from  "regard  or 
esteem,"  and  power,  which  is  the  "ca- 
pacity for  action  or  force." 

Dr.  Shannon's  address  is  characterized 
by  that  very  'devotion  to  reason"  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  to  its  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson.  At 
a  time  when  feelings  on  all  sides  are  in- 
flamed, when  competing  forces  are  in- 
clined to  shun  reason  and  authority  for 
emotion  and  power.  Dr.  Shannon's  ap- 
proach has  a  particular  relevance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
placed  in  the  Rscoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   at   thb   Final   Exercisbs   of   the 

University  of  Vircinia.  June  8,  1969 

(By  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  president) 

Mr.  Rector  and  Visitors.  Members  of  the 

Faculty,  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class, 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  Is  a  privilege,  as 

President  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  to 

welcome  you  to  these  graduation  exercises. 

This  year  we  not  only  f  eUcltate  the  recipients 

of  degrees,  but  continue  to  celebrate  the 
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150th  anniversary  year  of  the  granting  of 
the  charter  of  this  Institution.  I  am  particu- 
larly happy,  therefore,  to  bring  my  peraonal 
greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Seequlcen- 
tennial  year  class  and  to  express  my  very 
best  wishes  to  each  of  you.  I  expeot  that 
many  of  you  wUl  be  back  to  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  University  and  to  be  re- 
ceived Into  the  Thomas  JelTerson  Soclvty  of 
Alumni  at  your  60th  class  reunion. 

In  a  very  few  mlilutes  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  conferring  upon  you  the  various 
degrees  which  each  of  you  has  earned,  and 
I  shall  begin  by  saying  to  you  that  I  do  so  by 
authority  vested  in  the  General  Faculty  and 
by  It  delegated  to  me. 

Authority  Is  not  a  much  favored  word  or 
cencept  Just  now.  But  if,  as  someone  has 
said,  "vocabulary  Is  the  opiate  of  the  radi- 
cals," it  behooves  us  to  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  that  is  central  to  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  charter  of  any  university,  public  or 
private.  Is  established  through  the  authority 
of  the  state,  and  the  authority  to  grant 
degrees  originates  from  this  source.  But  it 
is  authority  in  its  best  sense  which  gives 
health  and  wholeness  to  a  university  and 
which  binds  an  entire  society  together.  This 
Is  not  authority  based  on  command,  but  au- 
thority which  authenticates  itself  by  the 
respect  that  It  draws  from  those  who  recog- 
nize Its  validity. 

Accordingly,  the  authority  of  the  General 
Faculty  rests  not  prlmarUy  in  the  legal  pre-  , 
rogatlves  of  the  University  but  In  the  aca- 
demic standing  of  the  faculty  as  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  value  of  our  enterprise  here 
rests  In  the  ability,  training,  experience,  per- 
ception, understanding,  and  accomplish- 
ment— that  is,  the  professional  competence 
^-of  these  men  and  women. 

In  a  reecnt  article,  Robert  Brusteln  ex- 
plores the  decline  of  professional  attitudes 
evidenced  In  university  faculties  in  the 
United  States  today.  "During  a  time  when 
all  authority  is  being  radically  questioned," 
he  writes,  "faculty  members  are  becoming 
more  reluctant  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  their  wisdom  and  experience  and  are, 
therefore,  often  willing  to  abandon  their 
authoritative  position  in  order  to  placate  the 
young." 

Furthermore,  Brusteln  exposes  the  current 
tendency  to  draw  a  false  analoe^y  between 
universities  and  the  body  politic.  Although 
there  are  many  democratic  procedures  and 
elections  Involved  In  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  a  faculty  and  in  the  operation  of  a 
university,  the  faculty  are  not  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  students  or  of  any 
constituency.  A  meeting  of  a  faculty  is  a 
professional  meeting  and  not  one  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

The  faculties  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
whom  I  salute,  maintain  an  authority  based 
on  professional  standards  and  qualifications; 
and  their  recognized  quality  and  distinction 
enhance  the  validity  of  each  of  the  degrees 
which  you,  as  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  receive. 

In  a  time  of  civil  and  academic  strife,  it 
Is  Instructive  to  pursue  the  meaning  of  au- 
thority a  step  farther  and  to  note  the  dis- 
tinction between  authority  and  power.  As 
Robert  A.  Nesblt  has  written  recently: 

"The  most  dangerous  Intellectual  aspect  of 
the  contemporary  scene  Is  the  widespread 
refusal  of  thinking  men  to  distinguish  be- 
tween authority  and  power.  They  see  the 
one  as  being  as  much  a  threat  to  liberty  as 
the  other,  but  this  way  madness  lies  and  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  power.  There  can  be 
no  possible  freedom  In  society  apart  from 
authority.  It  Is  out  of  .  .  .  Ithe)  disposition 
toward  fruitful  self-dlsclpllne  that  authority 
emerges,  cuid  Its  legitimacy  Is  recognized. 
Abolish  the  disposition  and  you  equally 
abolish  the  capacll^  for  liberty." 
Authority   rests   upon   regard  or   esteem. 
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By  definition,  It  stems  from  the  Influence  of 
character  and  from  mental  or  moral  qualltv 
In  contrast,  power  Is  the  ability  to  act  th* 
capacity  for  action  or  force.  Where '  au 
thortty  Is  disregarded  or  where  It  falls,  power 
In  the  sense  of  force  or  coercion  takes  place 
The  experience  of  several  American  universi- 
ties In  the  last  two  years  offers  terrible  testi- 
mony to  this  fact.  The  contemporary  thrust 
for  power  by  certain  students  in  some  uni- 
versities seems  to  derive  from  a  basic  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  a  university  with 
a  limited  few.  this  thrust  is  an  announced 
ruthless  and  calciUated  step  toward  the 
destruction  of  one  of  society's  central  insti 
tutions. 

As  Nesblt  wisely  observes,  "Authority 
unlike  power,  is  not  rooted  In  force  alone 
whether  latent  or  actual.  It  is  built  Into  the 
very  fabric  of  human  associations  Civil 
society  Is  a  tissue  of  authorities.  Authority 
has  no  reality  save  In  the  allegiances  of  the 
members  of  an  organization.  .  .  ." 

The  allegiances  of  this  and-any  university 
must  be  Inspired  by  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  people  who  animate  them 
The  faculty  and  admlnUtratlve  ofllcers  in  the 
quality  and  dlstlncUon  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter and  their  commitment  to  Ideals  must 
be  worthy  of  allegiance.  The  students  in 
11*.,^/'^'*'**'°°  *°  learning  and  their  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  actions,  must  be  worthy 
of  respect,  regard,  and  trust.  Within  the 
university  there  must  be  vision  and  proeres 
slve  change,  while  at  the  same  tUne  recogni- 
tion that  change  is  not  an  end  In  itself  and 
that  change  can  lead  to  debilitation  and 
paralysis,  as  well  as  to  Increased  streneth 
and  vigor.  ° 

This  University,  so  innovative  In  Its  found- 
ing, must  be  ready,  as  it  has  been,  to  modify 
its  practices  and  seek  fresh  means  to  engage 
the  enthusiasm  and  release  the  creative  tal- 
ents  of  all  Its  members— on  either  side  ol 
thirty.  We  must  discover  ways  of  under- 
standing various  approaches  to  goals  held  m 
common  and  be  willing  to  reconcUe  differ- 
ences without  anger  and  discord.  We  must 
be  able  to  disagree  over  methods  without 
Impugning  each  other's  motives  and  without 
self-righteousness  and  dogmatism. 

The  University  will  count  uoon  your  help 
as  graduate  students  and  alumni,  to  malce 
the  educational  experience  on  these  Grounds 
increasingly  stimulating  ;.nd  significant.  As 
all  of  you  know,  excellence  comes  by  devotion 
to  high  standards  of  discipline  and  per- 
formance— usually  a  lonely,  time-consuming. 
and  demanding  effort.  It  does  not  result  from 
passionate  outbursts  and  emotional  diver- 
sions or  from  a  mere  search  for  power  for 
power's  sake. 

I  believe  we  would  all  agree  that  force  and 
coercion  make  Impossible  pursuit  of  the  cen- 
tral purposes  of  a  university — attainment  of 
knowledge,  thought  exercised  upon  knowl- 
edge, and  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge 
through  free  Inquiry.  There  can  certainly  be 
no  genuine  intellectual  activity  by  either 
students  or  faciUty  under  conditions  of  in- 
timidation or  disruption. 

As  J.  C.  Helms  has  written  about  ~tFe 
events  at  Harvard  this  spring,  the  violence, 
noise,  and  chaos  that  occurred  there  for 
some  ten  days  may  have  brought  to  many 
a  new  sense  of  euphoria  and  togetherness, 
but  very  little  higher  learning.  At  Cornell, 
where  the  shattering  of  authority  caused  the 
loss  to  that  Institution  of  President  James  A. 
Perkins,  who  has  l>een  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive. Innovative,  and  dedicated  leaders  in 
American  higher  education,  forty-one  senior 
professors  last  month  Issued  a  statement  as 
to  the  conditions  for  teaching  and  scholarly 
work  that  a  university  must  maintain.  They 
are  quoted  as  saying,  "We  recognize  the  need 
for  many  substantial  changes.  There  axe. 
however,  essential  conditions  for  preserving 
our  integrity  as  teachers  and  fulfilling  our 
responsibilities  to  students.  For  the  sake  of 
both  teachers  and  students,  we  must  have 
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fjteaom  to  inquire,  to  teach,  and  to  leam 
without  intlmldaUon.  We  must  mWntaln 
standards  of  professional  Judgment  and 
scholarly  achievement." 

Internal  force  or  threat  of  force  against 
freedom  to  teach,  to  specie,  and  to  hear  can 
M  as  mortal  as  external  Interference  with 
the  processes  of  a  university. 

UulverslUes  are  losing  public  allegiance  at 
the  very  time  when  they  need  increased  pub- 
lic support  and  understanding,  and  when 
universities  are  more  essential  to  the  failure 
and  the  vitality  of  American  society  than  ever 
before.  When  even  a  small  minority  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  attempts  to  politicize  and 
radicalize  universities  and  to  make  them  In- 
struments of  political  power,  authority  suc- 
cumbs to  power;  and  force  must  frequently 
be  brought  in,  or  will  be  sent  in  by  governors 
or  other  civil  authority,  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve basic  order. 

The  fabric  of  the  university  has  been  rent 
whenever  this  has  occurred,  and  no  one  yet 
knows  how  much  time  wUl  be  required  to 
mend  It.  In  the  words  of  Meyer  Abrams  of 
Cornell,  "The  university  was  designed  as  an 
open  forum  and  was  not  designed  to  cope 
with  violence."  One  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
current  national  student  unrest  Is  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy  so  critically  needed  to  solve 
overwhelming  human  problems  of  race  rela- 
tions, poverty,  pollution  of  the  environment, 
and  the  decay  of  cities.  The  capabilities  of 
strong  and  compassionate  minds  are  being 
dUtracted  and  wasted  by  disorder.  The 
trained  and  disciplined  mind  searches  not  lor 
scapegoats  but  for  reasons  and  solutions. 

The  mind  Is  man's  primary  human  attri- 
bute, and  reason  has  been  his  chief  means 
of  advancement.  Reason,  of  course.  Is  the 
ultimate  sovirce  of  authority  in  any  univer- 
sity and  In  a  democratic  nation.  If  reason  U 
lost  in  the  academy.  It  Is  certain  to  be  lost 
in  the  nation  and  supplanted  with  raw  power 
and  repression. 

Here  at  the  University  of  Virginia  our  hall- 
mark Is  devotion  to  reason.  I  like  to  think 
that  the  authority  of  reason,  so  deeply  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  this  University  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Is  the  chief  explanation  why  stu- 
dent dissent  here  during  the  past  academic 
session  has  been  carried  out  through  orderly 
processes  and  discussion  rather  than  by 
threats  and  physical  damage.  In  founding 
the  university  of  Virginia,  Jefferson  argued 
that  any  error  was  always  to  be  tolerated  so 
long  as  reason  remained  free  to  combat  It. 
His  appeal  for  the  correction  of  evils  In  so- 
ciety was  always  to  the  common  reason  of 
the  free  men  of  that  society.  To  be  truly 
free  a  man  must  be  educated.  Hence  the  re- 
liance on  reason  in  this  University  and  the 
authority  that  it  gives  to  you,  its  graduates, 
as  you  enter  the  life  of  the  nation. 

.According  to  John  Gardner,  in  his  book 
No  easy  Victories,  "Each  preceding  genera- 
tion has  had  its  great  work  to  perform— 
founding  the  nation,  conquering  the  wilder- 
ness, settling  the  land.  Ours  Is  to  make  a 
li\-able  society  for  every  American." 

Our  society  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
inequaUtles  that  remain  within  its  own 
ranks.  We  must  find  the  means  of  bringing 
millions  of  black  and  other  still  disadvan- 
taged Americans  Into  the  full  range  of  the 
opportunities  our  country  affords.  We  must 
find  the  means  of  challenging  the  idealism 
and  energies  of  youth  to  creative  participa- 
tion In  quickening  the  htiman  quality  of  na- 
tional life.  We  must  support  and  encovirage, 
as  expressed  In  the  words  carved  over  our 
gateway,  "the  will  to  work  for  men."  These 
tasks  will  not  be  accomplished  by  despair 
and  destructive  rage.  These  and  similar  tasks 
will  yield  to  hope  and  determination,  to  for- 
bearance and  perseverance,  to  study  and 
imagination,  and  to  faith  in  what  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son envisioned  as  the  continuing  and  con- 
structive American  revolution. 
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THE  RIGHT  TICKET  BUT  THE 
WRONG  TRAIN 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF   NORTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently heard  a  sermon  I  shall  long  re- 
member. It  was  beautifully  preached  to 
a  National  Presbyterian  Church  congre- 
gation by  Dr.  Lowell  Russell  Dltzen,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Presbyterian  Cen- 
ter on  Nebraska  Avenue  here  In  Wash- 
ington. _  .    ^  „  X 
The  tlUe  Itself.  "The  Right  Ticket  But 
the  Wrong  Train."  in  addition  to  being 
both  Intriguing  and  meaningful,  Is  a  ser- 
mon. This  was  the  kind  of  senjion  all  of 
us  periodically  need  to  hear.  It  is  not 
always  plecwlng  to  stand  before  life's  mir- 
ror and  see  yourself  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow,  but  aU  of  us  need  to  do.it  more 

How  many  of  us  make  plans  that  are 
never  carried  out — commitments  to  our- 
selves and  others  which  are  never  kept. 
We  start  out  in  the  right  spirit  and  with 
the  best  of  Intentions,  but  too  often  never 
get  any  further;  or  If  we  do,  too  fre- 
quently we  have  "the  right  ticket"  but 
end  up  on  "the  wrong  train." 

Someone  has  said,  "The  life  of  every 
man  is  a  diary  in  which  he  means  to  vsrrite 
one  thing,  but  he  writes  another;  and  his 
humblest  hour  is  when  he  compares  the 
diary  as  it  is  with  what  he  had  hoped  to 
make  It."  With  that  thought  in  mind  and 
to  afford  everyone  an  opportunity  to  read 
It  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  Dr.  Dit- 
zen's  sermon,  "The  Right  Ticket  But  the 
Wrong  Train" : 

THE  RIGHT  Ticket  strr  the  Wrong  Train 
(A  sermon  by  Lowell  Russell  Dltzen,  DX)., 
LL.D.,L.H.D..Utt.D.) 
Text-  "Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  the 
goods  that  falleth  to  tw."— (Luke  15:12.) 
scripture:  Luke  16:11-32:  II  Kings  17:1-12. 
If  you  have  talked  to  a  person  coming  to 
America  to  make  this  land  his  or  her  home, 
vou  know  how  keen  Is  the  anticipation  of 
that  newcomer.  You  will  be  aware,  too,  of  the 
strange  ideas  many  such  pUgrlms  have  about 
this  country  and  of  the  odd  adventures  that 
befall  some.  Usually  they  have  a  destination 
in  mind,  but  Uttle  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
get  there  and  much  misinformation  as  to 
what  the  place  is  like. 

Up  In  the  Mohawk  VaUey  of  New  York 
tales  are  clrcuUted  that  come  from  several 
generations  past,  when  waves  of  Welshmen 
migrated  to  that  area.  A  number  settled  in 
and  about  a  little  town  called  Remsen.  See 
it  now  and  It's  a  couple  of  stores  and  a  dozen 
houses.  But  first  comers  had  written  back 
such  glowing  accounts  of  Remsen  that  some 
eager  settlers  landing  at  New  York  City  and 
seeing  the  skyscrapers  there,  exclaimed,  "If 
this  is  New  York  City,  what  must  great  Rem- 
sen City  be!"  .        ..^ 

A  more  recent  arrival,  an  emigre  from  the 
decimations  of  Europe  before  the  second 
World  War,  arrived  destined  for  Philadel- 
phia He  made  his  way  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  where  he  bought  the  right  ticket. 
But  through  errors  unbeknown  to  him,  he  got 
on  the  wrong  train  and  ended  up  at  Atlantic 
City  When  told  he  wasn't  where  he  expected 
to  be,  he  couldnt  believe  It.  Surely  he  was 
in  Philadelphia!  It  was  stamped  right  there 
on  his  ticket.  Hadn't  he  planned  and  dreamed 
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for  months  and  miles  of  being  with  his  rela- 
tives to  begin  a  new  Ufe  In  Philadelphia?  This 
must  be  some  strange  American  joke.  You 
couldn't  fool  him  I  But  the  people  at  the 
'station  refused  to  be  convinced  that  Atlantic 
City  was  PmiadelphU.  Finally  they  got  the 
idea  across:  "Friend,  you  may  have  pur- 
chased the  right  ticket,  but  you're  traveled 
on  the  wrong  train!" 

Now  are  there  not  those,  who  In  the  Jour- 
ney of  lUe,  with  the  best  of  Intentions  and 
the  finest  of  beginnings,  get  on  the  wrong 
train,  and  when  the  Journey  Is  over,  find  to 
their  dismay  they  are  where  they  didn't 
want  to  be  at  all? 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  sensitive  and  mature 
couple  who  come  to  the  time  of  their  wed-, 
ding  without  being  willing  to  get  the  right 
ticket.  There  is  receptiveness  to  the  counsel 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  cooperation  and  for- 
giveness and  sharing  and  sacrifice  to  make  a 
successful  marriage  and  a  happy  home.  That 
they  understand.  They  have  the  right  ticket 
But  there  are  some,  who.  In  the  adventure 
of  marriage,  end  up  where  they  dldnt  want 
to  be  at  all:  hopes  unrealized;  sweet  antici- 
pations turned  rancid;  love  gone.  They  had 
the  proper  destination  In  mind  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  they  ended  up  far  from  the 
anticipated  goal. 

We've  known  individuals  who  started  out 
with  a  strong  purpose  to  make  a  success  in 
business  or  some  calling.  They're  going  to 
the  top  and  they  have  the  resources,  it  would 
seem,  to  get  there.  But  while  they  seem  to 
have  their  hands  on  the  right  ticket,  not  a 
few  of  them  find,  when  the  journey  Is  over, 
that  they  aren't  where  they  Intended  to  be 
at  all.  They  got  on  the  wrong  train.  I've 
often  wished  that  some  Ph.  D.  student  would 
analyze  the  "most  likely  to  succeed"  Individ- 
uals in  high  school  annuals.  Did  they  make 
it?  Or  did  they  end  up  In  a  far  country 
where  no  one  gave  them  any  attention? 

Jesus  portrays  the  thought  we're  feeling 
after  in  an  indelible  picture  of  a  young  man 
saying,  "Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  the 
g;oods  that  is  due  unto  me." 

Who  will  deny  that  young  man  in  that 
moment?  In  the  promise  of  his  budding  man- 
hood he  wants  to  go  away  from  home  to 
make  his  own  way.  He  probably  is  compelled 
by  a  vision  that  sees  himself  coming  back 
home  laded  with  honors  and  successes  from 
afar.  He  had  the  right  ticket.  But  the  way  of 
transport  he  unwittingly  boarded  took  him 
to  a  country  way  off  from  the  end  of  which 
he  dreamed.  Ask  him  when  he  starts  off  In 
that  moment  of  high  purpose  and  enthusi- 
asm, If  he's  Intending  to  end  up  scrapping 
with  pigs  for  bits  of  garbage,  and  he'd  say. 
"That  ridiculous.  Not  on  your  life."  But  he 
ended  up  there  just  the  same. 

This  theme  of  ours.  It  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  say  something  to  us  as  Churchmen. 

For  generations,  the  Christian  Churches. 
Jewish  Synagogues,  and  other  major  world 
religions  have  been  preaching  the  dream  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man — the  Idea  and  the 
Ideal  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
mercy  for  the  total  family  of  mankind.  Mil- 
lions of  spiritually  motivated  people  have 
responded  with  enkindled  hearts  to  that  high 
hope.  But  God  knows  that  time  after  time, 
with  that  right  ticket,  we  have  zoomed  over 
the  wrong  roadbed,  ending  up  in  wars  which 
lead  us  into  economic  depletions,  political 
confusions,  and  social  disruptions.  No  ques- 
tion about  the  right  ticket,  but  certainly  the 
wrong  train. 

Let  the  Church  talk  not  alone  about  the 
Ideal  of  peace  In  the  world,  but  let's  all,  who 
are  a  part  of  Its  life,  pray  and  work  In  the 
day  by  day  steps  that  will  give  such  a  dream 
a  semblance  of  possibility.  We  each  can  prac- 
tice greater  Justice  and  mercy  toward  the 
people  whose  lives  touch  ours.  We  can  ele- 
vate our  professions  and  make  our  businesses 
more  equitable  in  their  opportunities  and 
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and  services.  The  Rlaba«ter  cities  need  foun- 
d&tions  In  the  here  and  now. 

Certainly,  this  thought  of  ours  suggests 
the  Importance  of  discipline. 

That   word   comes   from   the   Lalto   word 
"dlsclpulus"  wlilch  has  Its  rootage  In  the  idea 
"to  learn."  The  word  Is  related  to  "disciple." 
A  disciplined  person  Is  a  learning  person.  He 
has  subjected  his  life  to  a  purpose,  a  prin- 
ciple, or  a  teacher,  and  so  he  beoomes  com- 
mitted to  a  definite  order  and  regime.  That's 
necessary,  Isn't  It?  Mustn't  something  com- 
parable to  that  be  given  priority  in  any  field 
of  activity  If  an  Individual  wishes  to  achieve? 
In  MachlavelU's  classic  book,  "On  the  Art 
of  War."  he  emphasizes  the  factors  that  make 
for  success  In  military  struggle.  One,  he  says, 
is  the  battle.  Then  analyzing  what  makes  for 
success  in  such  engagements,   ha  comes   to 
the  determining  factor  of  discipline.    'Good 
order,"  he  writes,  "makes  men  bold.  Pew  men 
are  brave  by  nature,   but  discipline  makes 
them  so."  Isn't  that  true?  Some  of  you  as 
mothers  have  had  a  grand  vision  of  a  home 
of    beautiful   order   and   peace,   of   children 
going  Into  the  world  with  a  mature  and  high 
spirit.   But   what  determines   whether   that 
dream  is  to  become  a  reality?  Isn't  It  In  the 
dally  battles  with  the  Irritations,  Intrusions, 
and   tasks  that  drag  one  down  and   c3Uld 
make  the  vision  wane?  Isn't  it  "discipline," 
the  fighting  for  self-control,  the  learning  to 
grow,  to  let  the  heart  be  enlarged  by  for- 
giveness and  patience  and  love? 

You  men  represent  many  different  fields  ot 
science,  business,  and  the  professions.  Don't 
each  of  you  know  no  matter  what  our  special- 
ized area,  that  It's  the  keeping  of  appoint- 
ments, analyzing  minute  facts,  meeting  tiny 
details,  that  decides  whether  or  not  our  goal 
Is  realized?  Who  will  deny  that  "discipline " 
is  the  sesame  to  help  get  through  each  day 
and  to  carry  tasks  to  large  fulfillment? 

And  shouldn't  this  word  of  ours  give  a  prod 
to  all  of  us  as  Americans?  We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent ideal  In  our  heritage  that  comes  to  the 
living  present  saying,  "this  is  to  be  a  nation 
of  free  men,  who  in  their  freedom  will  biilld 
together  for  the  common  good — granting 
equal  ajad  increasing  opportunities  for,  all." 
That  Is  a  ticket  for  corporate  living  that  has 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  deep  thought 
and  painful  effort  of  generations.  But,  If. 
with  that  ticket  we  try  to  ride  on  the  roadbed 
of  Individual  and  group  selfishness,  Ood  help 
us,  because  we'll  end  up  where  we  didn't 
want  to  be  at  all.  No  strong  nation  in  the 
past  was  destroyed  from  the  outside.  There 
waa  an  inner  deterioration  which  rotted  the 
core  of  corporate  life.  When  outside  pressure 
came,  the  structure  fell. 

The  other  day  I  entered  a  New  York  taxi 
to  find  the  driver  a  lady.  Before  we  reached 
our  destination  she  had  given  me  her  life 
history,  which  Included  a  chapter  when  she 
returned  for  a  time  to  her  native  Puerto 
Rico.  "But  I  just  had  to  come  back  to  Amer- 
ica. This  really  Is  the  most  wonderful  country 
in  the  world.  I  want  my  children  to  grow  up 
here."  How  right  she  Is!  But  we  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  this  fact.  We  need  to  ap- 
preciate and  constantly  protect  vhat  our 
fathers  brought  Into  being. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  us  as  Americans  to 
say  to  ourselves  and  each  other,  "It's  reaUy 
ourselves  that  we  have  to  overcome.  Our  pet- 
tiness, our  Indulgence,  our  carelessness,  our 
warrlngs  of  groups  against  groups,  our  lack 
of  reponslveness  to  public  responsibility — 
these  are  our  real  enemies!  Let's  defeat  them  I 
We  have  the  right  ticket.  Let's  be  sure  we 
stay  on  the  right  train  I 

There  are  so  many  wonderful  things  about 
that  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  picture  of 
that  enthusiastic  young  man,  brought  up  in 
a  fine  home,  setting  out  to  make  his  way  In 
the  world,  hos  opulent  that  Is  In  its  sug- 
gestlveness !  But  he  made  mistakes  and  sank 
low. 

The  words,  "he  came  to  himself."  are  sug- 
gestive. Though  he  got  Into  a  pathetic  state, 
there  was  stlU  great  good  In  him.  He  redls- 
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covered,  In  his  abject  state,  that  self  of  high 
potential  which  he  had  forgotten.  We  should 
remember,  that,  as  we  are  moved  to  wipe  off 
the  slate  some  Individual  who  may  have  de- 
flected from  "the  accepted  way"  that  there  la 
latent  hope  and  will  and  goodness  In  that 
person.  One  of  the  first  functions  of  the 
Christian  Is  to  keep  aUve  In  himself  and 
cultivate  In  others  that  "good  and  best  self" 
which  Is  In  every  man.  How  said  that  no  one 
tried  belp  the  prodigal  when  he  really  hit 
bottom — when  he  needed  help  moat  of  all. 
One  of  the  proofs  of  our  really  trying  to  be 
Christ's  disciples  Is  to  give  the  helping  hand 
and  heart  to  the  prodigals  of  our  time. 

Then  note  that  the  prodigal  remembered, 
when  he  was  really  down  and  out,  that  he 
bUU  had  a  home  and  a  father.  Jesus,  In  tell- 
ing the  parable,  was  telling  more  than  a 
story  of  Just  one  boy  and  his  father.  He  was 
trying  to  tell  us  that  God  Is  like  that  father, 
and  that  we  all  are  like  the  prodigal  son. 
Being-  human  beings,  we  at  times  do  foolish 
things.  We  end  up  where  we  don't  want  to 
be.  But  the  love  and  the  compassion  of  the 
Father  is  always  concerned  for  us,  reaching 
out  toward  us. 

As  we  realize  our  foolishness,  sincerely  re- 
pent and  return  to  our  home,  we  are  totr 
given,  offered  a  new  start  and  a  fresh  op- 
portunity. What  an  underglrdlng  and  com- 
forting assurance  that  truly  Is ! 

There  was  nothing  questionable  about  the 
prodigal  son's  beginning.  He  had  a  good 
ticket,  but  he  got  on  the  wrong  train,  ending 
up  where  he  didn't  want  to  be.  Yet,  coming 
to  himself,  seeing  his  folly  and  remembering 
his  Father,  he  went  back  home  where  he  was 
received  again  Into  the  family  circle  where 
he  belonged. 

So  it  can  be  with  us !  We  have  a  Father  and 
an  Eternal  citizenship!  We  may  wander  far. 
But  the  Father's  love  follows  us  no  matter 
how  lost  we  may  seem.  That  will  redeem  us 
as  we  turn  our  steps  to  that  home  from 
whence  we  came. 


DR.  RICHARD  WEIGLE:  ODTSTAND- 
ING  AMERICAN  EDUCATOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  1  issue  of  the  New  Mexican,  there 
appears  an  article  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Dr.  Richard  Welgle.  on  his 
20th  anniversary  as  president  of  St. 
John's  College.  St.  John's  is  a  small  lib- 
eral arts  college  founded  in  1784  in  An- 
napolis. Md.;  it  is  one  of  Maryland's 
finest  educational  institutions.  St.  John's 
has  recently  opened  a  second  campus  in 
Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex. 

Education  has  been  a  vital  part  of  our 
American  heritage  since  the  days  when 
our  forefathers  first  landed  on  these 
shores.  The  belief  in  education  on  the 
part  of  generations  of  Americans  has  re- 
sulted in  the  finest  educational  system 
in  the  world.  Today,  all  Americans  have 
the  right  to  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
free  public  education. 

Prom  the  recognition  of  this  right, 
however,  has  arisen  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  the  impersonalization  of  educa- 
tion in  the  large  megaversity,  which 
faces  our  education  today.  It  is  to  this 
problem  that  Dr.  Weigle  has  offered  a 
fresh  and  successful  approach. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  this  deeply  committed  educator  to  en- 
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large  the  concept  of  liberal  arts  studies 
to  include  active  student  participation 
in  their  own  educational  experience.  This 
has  been  realized  through  closer  teacher- 
student  relations  brought  about  by  hig 
stress  on  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  student  through  the  use  of  a  com- 
bined liberal  arts  and  greet  books  cur- 
riculum. 

In  1949.  Dr.  Weigle  gave  up  a  prom- 
ising career  in  the  State  Department  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  ideal  of  a  academic 
independence  at  St.  John's.  Since  then 
he  has  greatly  strengthened  the  flnanciai 
and  academic  status  of  the  college.  The 
expansion  to  New  Mexico  opens  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  their  fine 
school.  More  Importantly,  Dr.  Weigle 
has  changed  the  skepticism  toward  his 
concept  of  education  by  other  colleges 
and  universities  to  recognition  of  its  suc- 
cess. More  and  more  of  these  other 
schools  are  restructuring  their  curricula 
along  the  lines  of  St.  John's.  The  success 
of  Dr.  Welgle's  Ideals  at  the  Annapolis 
campus  has  brought  him  national  prom- 
inence. 

Richard  Weigle  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  American  education.  In  an  age 
of  technology  and  great  size,  he  has 
shown  that  a  small  liberal  arts  school, 
where  teachers  teach  rather  than  just 
publish,  can  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  educational  process.  He  has  reaf- 
firmed the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion and  bring  credit  to  St.  John's  and  to 
Maryland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
St.  John's  Db.  Richakd  Weigle  Obskrvzs  20 

YEABS  as  PBESmSNT 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Welgle  Is  observing  his 
twentieth  anniversary  this  year  as  president 
of  St.  John's  College,  which  now  has  cam- 
puses both  at  Annapolis,  Md..  and  Santa  Fe. 

When  Dick  Weigle  came  to  AnnapoUs  from 
the  U.S.  State  Department  in  1949,  he  was 
considered  a  competent  young  administrator 
with  a  solid  background  in  education  and 
International   relations. 

At  that  time  the  St.  John's  concept  of 
liberal  education,  initiated  12  years  earlier 
by  Scott  Buchanan  and  Strlngfellow  Barr, 
generally  was  looked  on  as  a  successful  ex- 
periment. However,  many  observers  had  ser- 
ious doubts  as  to  whether  the  small,  private 
college  could  survive  with  Its  academic  In- 
dependence and  Idealism  Intact. 

In  the  20  years  since  then.  St.  John's  not 
only  has  survived  as  an  institution,  but  has 
triumphed  as  an  educational  Ideal.  It  has 
inspired  other  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  to  offer  variations  of 
the  St.  John's  program.  This  Is  partly  be- 
cause of  Its  Intellectual  appeal  and  partly 
because  its  liberal  arts-great  books  curric- 
ulum brings  teacher  and  student  together 
and  makes  students  active  participants,  rath- 
er than  bystanders.  In  their  own  education. 
Under  Welgle's  leadership,  the  Annapolis 
campus  was  strengthened  financially,  as  well 
as  academically,  building  up  a  $9  million 
endowment  fund. 

In  the  fifties,  St.  John's  went  co-educa- 
tlonal.  When  the  student  population  reached 
the  300  mark,  believed  at  that  time  to  be  the 
appropriate  size  for  a  true  learning  com- 
munity. President  Welgle  proposed  an  un- 
usual expansion  plan. 

He  urged  the  establishment  of  a  second 
college  and  the  site  chosen  was  half  a  conti- 
nent away — Santa  Pe.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
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and  Governors  approved  the  plan  In  1961 
and  the  new  $6  million  campus  enrolled  Its 
first  students  three  years  later. 

/^  the  president  of  a  college  with  two 
distinct  campuses,  Welgle  is  concerned  with 
the  diverse  Interests  of  two  faculties,  two  stu- 
dent bodies  and  two  communltlw. 

He  participates  actively  In  the  academic 
life  of  the  college,  often  attending  student 
Umlnars  on  the  two  campuses.  He  taught 
r  special  class,  called  a  "preceptorial  .  this 
veaTat  Santa  Pe  on  the  Chinese  classics 

He  plays  a  prominent  role  in  national  edu- 
cational circles,  including  such  organ^atloM 
as  the  Association  of  American  OoUeges. 
which  elected  him  chairman  a  few  years  ago. 
He  also  has  headed  the  association's  Com- 
mission  on  Liberal  Education  and  served  as 
mr^tor  of  the  Independent  College  Funds  of 

^  When  asked  recently  to  describe  President 
welgle,  a  fellow-educator  used  such  Phases 
as  "co^tant  concern  for  St  John's",  ms- 
cfpUned",     "highly     rational"     and       very 

'"wefgle  received  his  first  degree  trom  Yale 
university  when  he  was  19.  Later  he  went 
back  to  Yale  for  his  M.A.  In  1937  and  Ph.IX 
m  1939.  He  began  his  teaching  career  as  an 
Lector  in  English  at  Yall  Union  Mld«Ue 
School  (Yale-ln-Chlna)  In  Changsha.  Hunan 
in  the  mld-thlrtles.  TT^.t.«H 

During  the  three  years  before  the JJnlted 
States  entered  World  War  H.  he  served  as  an 
f:^^ctor  and  assistant  P«>*««°' ,l=L^^f  7^ 
economics  and  International  relations  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield  Mlnn^ 

Alter  service  with  the  U.S.  Army  Alr/orce 
in  China  in  the  war,  he  entered  the  U.S. 
ktaS  S^partment.  He  wm  executive  officer 
fn  me  Offl^e  of  Par  Eastern  Affairs  when  he 

"rfln  !9i°f^X';^field,  MUin    he  is 

SLa^riigr^te7dt^'usfer:rn 

Emeritus  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and 
Srman  of  the  committee  which  brought 
out   Se   Revised   Standard   Version  of   the 

°^?i*'i942  Richard  Welgle  married  the  former 
Ma^v  Grace  Day  of  Madison,  Wis.  They  are 
me  ^p^eTt^  ^two  daughters.  Mary  Martha 
and  Constance  Day. 
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meat  products,  who  wants  to  buy  fresh 
meat  rather  than  meat  butchered  m 
some  foreign  coimtry  and  shipped  to 
stores  here.  ^        ^    ,. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
at  this  point  a  statement  on  the  need 
for  such  legislation  by  Mr.  BUI  House, 
president  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemens  Association.  President  House,  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  American  beef 
cattle  industry,  makes  a  very  good  case 
for  revising  our  importation  laws.  His 
statement  follows: 


LEGISLATION  TO  REVISE  T^ 
onOTA  CONTROL  SYSTEM  ON  THE 
D^ORTATION  ON  CERTAIN  MEAT 
AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

HON.  BnTNICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 


Mr.  NICHOI5.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  wo^d 
revise  the  quota  control  system  on  the 
importation  on  certain  meat  and  meat 
products.  This  legislation  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  cattle  farmers  of  our  country 
who  find  themselves  competing  more  and 
more  for  a  market  with  meat  and  meat 
products  which  are  being  brought  Into 
this  country  from  aU  over  the  world. 

There  are  those,  who  refer  to  such  leg- 
istlatlon  as  "protectionist"  leKl^a^ion  I 
personally  am  willing  to  admit  tnat  i 
am  Introducing  this  legislation  in  part 
to  protect  the  cattle  farmers  of  our 
country,  who  have  Invested  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  In  land  equipment  and 
stock  to  produce  fresh  red  meat  tor  the 
American  consumer.  I  also  am  wUlliig 
to  admit  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion In  part  to  protect  the  consumer  ol 


Lincoln.  Nebb.,  June  12.— "The  outlook 
both  for  immediate  and  long-range  supplies 
of  manufacturing  grade  beef  Is  good."  said 
BlU  House,  President  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

House  set  the  record  straight  concerning 
accusaUons  put  forth  by  the  Meat  Importers 
Council  in  an  address  at  the  aimual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion in  Lincoln.  The  ANCA  spokesman  said, 
"Cow  slaughter  this  year  Is  running  sU  to 
seven  percent  above  last  year's  pace.  In  1984, 
8  3  million  head  of  commercial  catUe  were 
slaughtered  .  .  .  last  year  the  total  was  9.8 
million  head  ...  a  Jump  of  15.3  percent. 

The  Cedar  Vale.  Kansas  rancher  said  that 
recent  scare  tactics  employed  by  the  Meat 
Importers'  Council  concerning  decUnlng  do- 
mestic commercial  beef  supplies  have  no 
foundation.  House  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
American  cattlemen  has  proven  he  is  per- 
fectly able  to  supply  all  qualities  of  beef  our 
consumers  demand  with  the  most  wholesome 
nroduct  obtainable  anywhere,  and  stUl  have 
enough  production  left  over  to  export  to  beef- 
deficient  countries. 

President  House  reassured  the  American 
consumer  that  the  U.S.  beef  cattle  Industry 
will  continue  to  produce  enough  ^f n^^^c- 
turlng  grade  beef.  House  said,  "In  1914  there 
were  15  5  million  beef  cows  ...  In  1969  there 
were  36.1  million  ...  a  healthy  Increase  of 
132  percent.  These  animals,  combined  with 
the  slaughter  of  dairy  cows.  Illustrate  very 
clearly  the  trend  that  cattlemen  are  keeping 
more  females  In  their  herds." 

House  zeroed  In  on  the  total  beef  Import 
picture  and  said,  "It  Is  obvious  that  domes- 
tically-produced supplies  of  beef  have  been 
more  than  adequate  to  ""ff *  i«,f^''^;, ^"Jf/" 
projections  reveal  that  this  wlU  continue  In 

^^^Housrrelterated  the  need  for  modifications 
to  the  1964  Meat  Import  Act  In  order  to  fi^- 
ther  help  stabilize  the  domestic  beef  cattle 
industry.  House  said.  "Ever-Increasing  quan- 
tities of  imported  beef  create  uncertainties 
and  distort  the  economic  picture,  which  could 
have  long-range  effect  on  domestic  supplies 
to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  consumers/'  House 
saluted  senator  Roman  Hruska  (R-Nebr.) 
for  his  efforts  to  amend  the  Import  Act  and 
modify  the  flow  of  the  more  than  one  billion 
pounds  of  fresh,  chUled,  and  frozen  beef 
pouring  into  the  United  States. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  OP  U.S, 
COURT 


SUPREME 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Roanoke  Times.  June  16.  19691 
U.S.  Opinion  of  Hioh  Coinw  Has  Declined 
(By  George  Gallup) 
PBiNCETON,  NJ.-When  warren  ^Bu^B" 
assumes  his  role  as  chief  Justice,  be  wll  head 
rsupreme  Court  that  Is  at  a  reUtlvely  low 
point  in  public  esteem.  .^.rf„„„ 

SU  years  ago.  In  1963.  when  the  Amerlca.n 
owDle  we"e  first  asked  to  record  their  attl- 
^£  towLd  the  supreme  Co^' «  P«' ^l?^ 
gave  the  court  a  favorable  rating  ("excellent 
or-*gooS'') .  Five  years  later,  in  1968,  the  per- 
cente^had  declined  to  36  per  cent.  In  the 
Xst^urvey,  conducted  May  23  tt^rough  27 
the  comparable  percentage  ''^  33  If '  "L^*. 
AmoAg  adults  today,  8  per  cent  rate  the 
court  as  "exceUent,"  25  per  cent  say    good 
31  ^er  cent  say  "fair,"  and  23  per  cent  say 
^^^••^he  final  13  per  cent  have  no  opinion. 
^  important  factor  behind  the  court'. 
decUne  in  public  favor,  as  Judged  by  the 
views  exprwied  In  surveys.  Is  o*^,  the  growing 
feeling  that  the  court  Is  "too  soft    on  crlnU- 
nals!others  complain  that  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are   being  P^^^^^^J^tJ^l 
pense  of  society  as  a  whole.  Another  faUly 
large  group  argue  that  the  court's  role  should 
bioni  of ''interpreung"  rather  than  'mak- 

^The^mest  results  show  no  slg^lficaj^t 
change  In  favorable  attitudes  over  the  last 
12  months.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Abe  Portas  resigned  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  following  the  disclosure  that  he  h*^ 
Accepted  funds  for  service  to  the  foundation 
of  Louis  E.  Wolfson,  who  was  convicted  of 
stock  manipulation.  r.^,,,* 

While  23  per  cent  give  the  Supreme  Court 
a  rating  ol  "poor,"  an  increase  of  8  percent- 
age points  since  1963,  m^^y  citizens  Inter- 
viewed applaud  this  body  for  helping  to 
move  society  forward  at  an  If Pref'^f  .P"*^* 
whUe  fully  protecting  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals and  minority  groups.  .»,„». 
Much  of  the  explanation  for  the  ratings 
elven  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  seen  In  the 
public's  reaction  to  widely  discussed  deci- 
sions made  by  the  court  In  the  last  15  years. 
The  pubUc  favored  three  of  these  decisions, 
opposed   three   and   was   evenly   divided   on 

°  A  majority  of  the  American  people  favored 
the  1954  ruling  on  desegregation  in  schools, 
the  1964  ruling  on  reapportionment,  and  the 
1965  ruling  on  distribution  of  birth  control 
Information. 

Majorities  opposed  the  1963  ruling  on 
religious  practices  In  public  schools,  the 
1965  ruling  on  communist  registration  and 
the  1966  ruling  on  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions as  evidence  In  trlaU. 

They  were  evenly  divided  on  the  1967  rul- 
ing on  interracial  marriages. 

This  was  the  question  asked  In  the  cur- 
rent study  and  In  three  previous  surveys: 

In  general,  what  kind  of  rating  would  you 
give    the    Supreme    Court— excellent,    good. 

fair  or  poor?  ^  , 

The  latest  results,  based  on  interviews 
with  1,515  adiUts,  and  the  trend: 


[In  percsnt] 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Panted  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  Gallup 
poll,  appearing  in  the  Roanoke  Times, 
dated  June  15,  1969,  showmg  that  public 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
steadily  declined  since  1963. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


1969       19M       1967       1963 


^^^' 2I  2!  30  33 

9"*° 31  32  29  26 

Poor... "  \\  '9  16 

No  opinion '*  '' 

A  citizen's  evaluation  of  the  Suprwne 
Court  bears  a  close  relationship  to  his  educa- 
tional attainment.  Forty-three  per  cent  of 
the  college-trained  give  the  court  an  excel- 
lent" or  "good"  rating,  while  o«^25per 
cent  of  persons  with  a  grammar  school  back- 
ground do  so. 
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Tounfer  adulto  are  more  favorably  dls- 
poaed  toward  tbe  court  than  are  older  per* 
sons;  46  per  cent  of  persons  in  their  20e  give 
the  Supreme  Court  a  favorable  rating.  Demo- 
crats rate  it  somewhat  higher  than  Republi- 
cans, while  southern  whites  are  far  more 
critical  of  tbe  coiirt  than  are  northern 
whites. 

When  new  appointments  are  made  by 
President  Nixon,  tbe  public  would  prefer  a 
oooMrv»tlve  to  a  liberal  by  a  2-to-l  ratio. 
Tlila  la  seen  In  a  further  question  asked  in 
tb«  same  survey. 

Although  tbe  survey  was  conducted  before 
the  selection  and  confirmation  of  Burger,  a 
oonaervatlve  on  law-and-order,  it  is  unlikely 
th*t  the  public's  views  following  his  selec- 
tion would  be  much  different. 

With  one  vacancy  left  to  fill,  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservative  would  give  the  Bur- 
ger court  a  more  oonaervatlve  tone  and  could 
Op  the  balance  in  a  number  of  important 
future  dedalons.  Close  decisions  of  the  War- 
ren court  have  included  those  involving 
the  legal  rights  of  suspected  criminals,  the 
clvU  rights  of  various  groups,  the  vote  laws 
of  states  and  the  apportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts  and  other  political   bound- 

jnus I  question  was  asked  in  the  survey: 

When  new  appointments  are  made  by  the 
President  to  the  Supreme  Court,  would  you 
like  to  have  theae  people  be  people  who  are 
liberal  or  conservative  in  their  political 
views? 

Here  are  the  latest  results  and  tbe  trend, 
ahowing  attitudes  slightly  lees  llb^al  than 
one  year  ago: 

Who  Should  Pill  Vacancies?  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


|ln  percent] 


1969         1968 


Liberals '25  30 

Conservatives M  5i 

No  opinion 23  19 

Siarked  differences  are  found  on  the  basis 
of  educational  attainment,  with  college- 
trained  most  people  inclined  to  favor  liberal 
appointments.  This  is  consistent  with  results 
to  the  previous  question  which  show  people 
with  a  college  background  the  most  likely 
to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Supreme 
Court. 

People  reached  in  the  sxirvey  who  favor 
the  appointment  of  liberals  would  likely 
agree  with  a  40-year-old  Detroit  physician 
who  said,  "We've  got  to  keep  the  country 
moving.  Only  liberals  can  match  the  times." 

Those  with  opposite  views  would  be  likely 
to  side  with  a  33-year-old  salesman  from 
Pennsylvania  who  said,  "We've  got  to  calm 
things  down.  It's  time  for  the  pendulum  to 
swing  back  from  the  left  where  it's  been  go- 
ing since  1932." 


TEACHING  ETHICS  AND  MORALITY 
IS  IMPORTANT  NATIONAL  OBJEC- 
TIVE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   FVJRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969  I 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker  the  nine 
Democratic  House  Members  of  the  Flor- 
ida congressional  delegation  today  are 
introducing  a  bUl  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  assist  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  to  carry  on  programs  to  teach 
moral  and  ethical  principles.  The  content 
and  nature  of  the  instrucUon  would  be 
prescribed  by  State  school  agencies 
Introducing  the  bill  with  me  are  Con- 


gressmen Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  Jakes  A. 
Haley,  Dante  B.  Fasceli,,  Paul  O, 
Rogers.  Claude  D.  Pepper.  Dok  Puqua. 
Sam  M.  Gibbons,  and  Bill  Chappell. 

There  is  a  great  need  In  America  to- 
day for  broad  instruction  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  moral  and  ethical  values. 
Such  a  program  can  be  developed  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  our 
NaUon  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
give  stimulus  to  this  through  the  grant 
procedure. 

The  teaching  of  ethics  and  instruction 
in  moral  values  are  a  proper  function  of 
our  schools,  especially  in  view  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  prohibiting  pray- 
er and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 
Educational  programs  of  this  nature  and 
textbooks  for  such  have  already  been  de- 
veloped in  some  school  systems  in  the 
Nation. 

The  curriculum  and  academic  instruc- 
tion in  morals  and  ethics  could  take  the 
form  of  assembly  programs  or  individual 
classes.  Lessons  of  courage,  heroism,  and 
good  works  developed  from  actual  stories 
and  biographies  of  great  men  and  women 
could  be  the  teaching  avenue. 

Programs  on  the  growth  of  the  free- 
dom of  worship— how  it  became  part  of 
our  Constitution;  on  patriotism— how 
brave  men  fought  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom, on  good  citizenship— why  it  is  im- 
portant to  obey  the  law  and  on  the  ob- 
jective history  of  religion,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  approved,  could  aU 
be  topics  of  classroom  discussion. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  we  have 
as  a  society  failed  our  youth  by  failing 
"to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  discipline 
restraint,  self-respect,  and  respect  for 
law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  others  " 
The  teaching  of  moral  and  ethical 
standards  belongs  in  the  home,  church 
and  school. 

The  juvenile  crime  rate  is  growing  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  overall  crime 
rate  and  this  is  an  indication  of  failure 
to  teach  our  children  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad.  The  latest  figures 
show  that  arrests  of  juveniles  for  serious 
crimes  increased  50  precent  in  1967  over 
1960.  while  the  population  in  the  juvenile 
age  group,  10-17.  increased  only  22  per- 
cent. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  rising  crime 
rate,  costing  the  Nation  $27  billion  an- 
nually, then  we  must  concentrate  on  the 
problem  where  it  hurts  the  most:  our 
young  people. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day wUl  attack  the  problem  at  the  roots 
and  through  strong  classroom  teaching 
of  moral  and  ethical  values  our  young 
people  wiU  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  challenge  of  right  and  wrong 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  12339 
A   bill   to  provide  Federal   grants   to  assist 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  carry 
on  programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical 
principles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•Gkants  for  Tbaching  Moral  and  Ethical 
Principles 

"Sec.  807.    (a)     The    Commissioner    shaU 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
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assist  them  in  establishing  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  which  students  attendlns 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
wlU  be  provided  instruction  In  moral  and 
ethical  principles.  The  content  and  nature 
of  such  instruction  shall  conform  to  general 
standards  prescribed  by  such  state  agencies 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  approori 
ated   $5,000,000   for   the   fiscal   year   endine 
June  30,  1970.  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "this  Act"  the  foUowlne- 
"(other  than  section  807)". 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  "PUEBLO"  AFFAIR 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 
Reader's  Digest  has  just  published  an 
article  which  may  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance for  public  understanding  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  an 
account  by  the  escaped  Czechoslovak 
defector,  Gen.  Jan  Sejna,  of  his  con- 
versations with  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  Andrei  Grechko  in  May,  1967— 
8  months  before  the  seizure  of  the  U  S  .s 
Pueblo. 

According  to  Sejna,  Grechko  boasted 
to  his  Czech  comrades  that  the  Soviets 
intended  to  assist  the  North  Koreans  in 
the  capture  of  a  U.S.  intelligence  ship 
He  quotes  Grechko  as  saying: 

We  have  decided  to  humble  the  Americans 
Just  as  we  humiliated  them  in  the  air  bv 
shooting  down  the  U-2,  we  are  going  to 
humiliate  them  at  sea  by  grabbing  one  of 
these  ships. 

He  further  quotes  Grechko  as  follows: 
Our  Korean  comrades  of  course,  are  not 

capable  of  carrying  this  off  without  us-  but 

we  will  guide  and  protect  them 


Sejna  further  says  that  the  Czech 
military  apparatus  was  informed  of  the 
capture  of  the  Pueblo  in  the  followin-' 
manner  by  the  principal  Warsaw  Pact 
representative  in  Prague: 

During  the  night  we  learned  that,  with  the 
coUaboratlon  of  our  Korean  comrades  we 
have  achieved  a  great  success. 

Mr.  President  there  Is  no  way  of  veri- 
fying General  Sejna's  story,  although  the 
Digest  says  that  all  cross-references  were 
checked  and  found  accurate.  However 
the  story  is  consistent  with  what  we  know 
about  the  close  relationship  of  the  North 
Korean  Communists  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
A«  *^*>c^«'  "Russia  Plotted  the  Pueblo 
Affair,"  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  Communist  Genkral's  Startling  Charge 
Russia  Plotted  the  "Pueblo"  Ajtair 

(By  General  Jan  Sejna) 
(Note.— General  Jan  Sejna  is  one  of  the 
highest-ranking  communists  ever  to  defect  to 
toe  West.  Until  February  loea  he  was  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  senior  secre- 
tary assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  National  De- 
f«i*e,  charged  with  political  control  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Ministry  and  General  Staff  As 
such,  he  dealt  almost  daUy  with  the  Soviet 
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marshals,  generals  and  agents  who  rule  Ka»t- 
ern  Europe  as  a  Soviet  colony,  and  was  privy 
to  many  military  and  political  secrets  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

(During  1967  and  early  1968,  in  the  »tr\ig- 
gle  for  control  of  the  Czechoelovak  Commu- 
nist Party,  he  was  accused  of  siding  with  the 
forces  of  arch-Stalinist  Antonin  Novotny.  The 
general  contends  that  he  represented  a  group 
of  politicians  and  young  officers  opposed  to 
hard-line  military  men  seeking  their  own 
gain  in  the  political  intrigue  that  has  char- 
acterized the  turmoil  in  Prague.  Nevertheless, 
when  Novotny  lost,  Sejna  fled  to  the  United 
States — bringing  with  him  a  perspective  of 
the  communist  world  rarely  before  available 
to  the  West. 

(The  following  article,  the  first  he  has  re- 
leased since  hU  flight,  is  excerpted  from 
Sejna's  forthcoming  book.  Much  of  what  he 
reports  here  cannot  be  confirmed  because  of 
the  rarefied  circles  In  which  he  moved.  But 
he  has  been  Interviewed  at  length  by  Digest 
editors,  and  specific  references  that  could  be 
cross-checked  have  been  painstakingly  In- 
vestigated. No  contradictions  have  been 
discovered.) 

I  first  learned  in  May  1967  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  planning  to  capture  an  American 
Intelligence  ship — eight  months  before  the 
USS  Pueblo  was  seized  off  Korea.  Some  dozen 
Czechoslovak  and  Russian  generals  had 
gathered  at  the  state  guest  villa  in  Prague 
for  a  luncheon  honoring  the  Soviet  defense 
minister.  Marshal  Andrei  Grechko.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  meal  of  delicate  Czechoslovak 
flsh,  beef  soup  with  liver  dumplings,  veal 
roulade,  cream  tarts  and  fruit  was  especially 
excellent.  Our  three-hour  conversation  was 
fueled  by  Italian  aperitifs,  Russian  vodka, 
red  and  white  Bulgarian  wines,  and  some 
truly  fine  French  cognac  which  we  had  Ub- 
er.ited  from  the  Germans. 

Marshal  Grechko,  whom  I  had  often  en- 
countered at  Warsaw  Pact  conferences  and 
during  private  visits  In  Prague,  Is  taciturn 
to  the  point  of  rudeness  when  sober.  But 
when  he  consumes  too  much  vodka  and  Cin- 
zano, he  becomes  a  belligerent,  loose-tongued 
br.iggart.  Drinking  heavily  that  afternoon, 
he  embarked  on  his  favorite  subject — ^the  In- 
vincibility of  the  Soviet  armed  forces — with 
emphasis  this  time  on  the  multiplying  might 
of  Russian  sea  power. 

He  admitted  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  powerless  to  Intervene  during  the  Cuban 
and  Middle  East  crises  because  of  the  su- 
premacy of  American  naval  forces.  The  re- 
fusal of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  allot  enough 
money  to  develop  a  powerful  Soviet  fieet  was 
a  primary  reason  why  the  Russian  military 
supported  his  ouster.  But  now  Soviet  naval 
strength  was  growing  and  would  soon  chal- 
lenge the  Americans  on  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

"It  is  absolutely  Insolent  the  way  the  Amer- 
icans sail  their  damn  ships  around  as  If  they 
owned  the  water,"  Grechko  declared.  "Their 
espionage  ships  come  right  up  to  our  shores 
to  spy  on  our  communications.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this:  we  have  decided  to  humble  the 
Americans.  Just  as  we  humiliated  them  In  the 
air  by  shooting  down  the  U-2.  we  are  going 
to  humiliate  them  at  sea  by  grabbing  one  of 
these  ships." 

Marshal  Grechko  did  not  specify  when, 
where  or  how  the  Russians  expected  to  wan- 
mander  a  U.S.  ship.  But  he  Indicated  that  the 
seizure  would  be  accomplished  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific,  in  collaboration  with  the  North 
Koreans.  The  Russians,  he  said,  did  not  want 
to  stage  an  incident  in  waters  which  might 
Involve  the  Warsaw  Pact  In  a  confrontation 
with  NATO.  The  Black  Sea  also  had  been 
ruled  out  because  the  world  looked  upon  It  as 
"a  Russian  lake":  loss  of  an  American  ship 
there  would  not  be  sufficiently  "sensational." 
The  Pacific  had  been  chosen  because  It  was 
considered  an  American  preserve. 

As  I  listened  to  Grechko.  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  Russians  were  almost  as  Intent 
upon  hurting  the  Chinese  as  upon  hurting 
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the  Americans.  "Our  Korean  comrades,  of 
course,  are  not  capable  of  carrying  this  off 
without  us,"  Grechko  said.  "But  we  will  guide 
and  protect  them.  This  will  again  show  them 
that  it  is  we,  not  the  Chinese,  upon  whom 
they  can  depend.  They  will  see  that  we  act 
while  the  Chinese  simply  bray  and  posture." 

General  Josef  Voeahlo,  deputy  minister  In 
charge  of  the  Czech  air  force,  asked,  "Is  there 
not  a  danger  that  the  American  reaction 
could  oaiise  serious  oompUoatlons?" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  Grechko  replied. 
"The  Americans  haven't  dared  to  blockade 
Haiphong,  because  they  know  that  our  ships 
would  shoot  their  way  through.  They  won't 
do  anything  about  an  Incident  like  this, 
either.  We  are  not  afraid  of  tbetn,  and  that  la 
what  the  whole  world  will  see." 

Orechko's  arrogance  made  me  privately 
want  to  doubt  anything  he  said  that  day. 
Still.  I  wondered.  I  had  disbelieved  Khrush- 
chev In  1961  when  he  secretly  let  us  know 
that  within  a  few  months  a  wall  would  be 
erected  to  seal  off  West  Berlin.  I  now  also 
recalled  a  conversation  I  had  had  In  March 
1966  With  Orechko's  predecessor.  Marshal 
Rodlon  MallnovBky,  a  much  more  prudent 
man.  He  had  confided  that  the  Russians 
suspected  American  ships  of  being  extremely 
effective  In  ferreting  out  Soviet  secrets. 
"Mark  my  word,"  he  had  vowed,  "we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  those  ships." 
In  the  months  foUowlng  tbe  Grechko 
luncheon,  nothing  related  to  his  boasts  came 
to  my  attention,  and  I  almost  forgot  about 
them.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  January  24, 
1968,  I  received  a  call  from  the  secretariat 
of  the  National  Defense  Minister,  Informing 
me  that  "an  unusuaUy  Important  announce- 
ment" would  be  made  at  the  morning  brief- 
ing. In  the  ministry  council  chamber,  Soviet 
Colonel  General  Aleksandr  Kushchev,  the 
principal  Warsaw  Pact  representative  In 
Prague,  rose. 

"During  the  night  we  learned  that,  with 
the  collaboration  of  our  Korean  comrades, 
we  have  achieved  a  great  success,"  he  began. 
We  all  were  stunned  as  he  announced  that 
the  Pueblo  had  been  hijacked  and  was  at  the 
moment  in  communist  custody. 

"The  entire  operation  went  off  smoothly — 
incredibly  smoothly,"  Kushchev  reported. 
"The  Pueblo  crew,  to  a  man.  capitulated. 
They  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Frankly,  we  thought 
It  would  be  much  more  complicated.  The 
Americans  were  so  bewildered  that  they  failed 
to  destroy  thousands  of  documents.  It  will 
take  our  experts  quite  a  while  to  analyze 
them.  We  may  have  a  gold  mine. 

"We've  all  heard  about  what  a  great  com- 
munications and  command  system  the  Amer- 
icans have,"  Kushchev  went  on.  "How  they 
use  computers,  how  they  can  respond  In- 
stantly to  an  attack.  Well,  yesterday  it  took 
Washington  literally  hours  to  pull  Itself  to- 
gether and  even  begin  to  react.  This  Is  a 
precise  example  of  how  the  most  advanced 
military  technology  cannot  compensate  for  a 
lack  of  will  and  leadership." 

Kushchev  bragged  on  about  the  propa- 
ganda triumph.  "On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  a 
humiliation  for  the  United  States:  we  have 
made  clear  that  the  Americans  do  not  rule 
the  seas  anymore.  On  the  other,  this  Is  a  dis- 
grace for  China.  It  proves  to  the  entire  so- 
cialist camp  that  the  Soviet  Union  helped 
North  Korea  gain  stature,  while  the  loud- 
mouthed Chinese  could  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing." 

No  one  in  the  room  doubted  that  capture 
of  the  Pueblo  was  a  great  coup.  However,  I 
and  some  of  my  fellow  officers  could  not  quite 
accept  Kushchev's  account  of  It.  Accus- 
tomed as  we  were  to  Soviet  propaganda  exag- 
gerations, we  simply  could  not  believe  that 
the  crew  had  not  attempted  some  resistance 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  thousands  of  valu- 
able documents. 

In  the  next  few  days,  though,  other  So- 
viet officers  confirmed  Kushchev's  version. 
Also,  I  began  to  see  Indications  that  the  In- 
telligence Information  the  Riisslans  were  ez- 
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tractlng   from   the   Pueblo   was   immensely 
valuable. 

At  the  weekly  general  staff  briefing  on 
February  23,  we  heard  an  extraordinarily  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  deployment  and  opera- 
tions of  American  naval  forces  In  the  Pacific. 
The  source  was  Identified  as  the  Pueblo. 
Furthermore,  we  were  told  that,  by  using 
codA  found  aboard  the  ship,  the  Russians 
now  were  able  to  read  previously  indecipher- 
able American  messages  that  they  had  been 
recording  on  tape. 

I  derive  no  pleasure  In  recounting  this 
American  defeat  and  Soviet  victory.  I  report 
these  details  now  because  I  think  they  carry 
with  them  a  message  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  West: 

The  Soviet  Union  today  Is  Increasingly 
dominated  by  a  militaristic  clique  of  mar- 
shals who.  with  few  exceptions,  are  perilously 
Ignorant  of  the  West.  These  narrow- 
minded  hard-llnere  understand  and  react 
only  to  the  prospect  of  superior  force.  Signs 
of  weakness  tempt  them  to  risk  ever  more 
irresponsible  adventures. 

Unless  they  are  convinced  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  resist  future  aggression,  then 
more  aggression  Is  Inevitable.  On  the  basis  of 
my  personal  experiences  with  these  men,  I 
know  that  each  time  one  of  their  military 
gambles  pays  off,  they  edge  closer  to  the 
brink.  And  by  recklessness  and  miscalcula- 
tion, they  are  likely  to  plunge  the  world  into 
the  war  that  ordinary  men  everywhere  des- 
perately want  to  avert. 


RIDING  THE  COLORADO  RAPIDS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency's  publication.  Topic, 
has  just  published  an  interesting  article 
for  its  overseas  readers  on  the  experience 
of  boating  through  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona. 

'Riding  the  Colorado  Rapids"  is  an 
exciting  pictorial  essay  by  Patricia  Caul- 
fleld,  describing  a  trip  she  and  12  others 
took  through  the  Grand  Canyon.  Not 
satisfied  to  view  the  canyon  from  its  rim, 
as  do  most  sightseers,  they  ran  the  river 
for  15  days,  covering  300  miles. 

The  article  recreates  the  thrill  of  rid- 
ing one  of  America's  great  "white  water" 
rivers,  an  experience  several  of  my  col- 
leagues shared  with  me  3  years  ago  and 
which  a  number  of  us  plan  to  repeat  dur- 
ing the  August  recess  this  year. 

Without  objection  I  will  Insert  the  text 
of  Miss  Caumeld's  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Riding  the  Colorado  Rapids 
(By  Patricia  Caulfield) 

Our  sturdy  little  dories  made  a  smooth  line 
through  the  stretch  of  quiet  water  with  the 
rhythmic  slap-slap  of  the  oars  the  only  sound 
punctuating  the  continuous  rumble  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  This  muted  rumbling  would 
soon  engulf  us  in  another  ear-splitting  roar — 
this  we  knew  well  from  15  days  of  hurtling 
through  hundreds  of  great  and  small  rapids 
(one  dropped  30  feet  in  400  yards)  In  the 
capricious  Colorado  River.  As  we  neared  the 
last  bend  In  the  smooth  waters  before  the 
river  took  a  giant  tumble  down  a  precipitous, 
boulder-strewn  drop,  we  braced  ourselves  for 
the  Jolting  ride  It  plunged  our  small  crafts 
dovm  steep  drops  and  submarined  them 
through  walls  of  water  beating  off  the  rocks. 
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Suddenly  In  mld-rsplda  one  boat  waa  up- 
ended, flipped  over  and  toaaed  about  like  a 
cork  In  a  storm.  For  a  long  minute  we 
watched  the  churning  water,  until  its  three 
paaaengers,  buoyed  by  their  Ufe  Jackets,  sur- 
faced and  floundered  to  safety  on  the  sandy 
shore  while  their  dory  careened  onward 
downstream. 

Our  800-mUa  Journey  from  Lee's  Perry, 
Arizona  to  Lake  Mead,  Nevada  was  nearly 
over  and  we  would  soon  go  our  separate  ways. 
Thirteen  In  all,  our  ages  ranged  from  15  to  66, 
our  home  states  from  Maine  to  California,  our 
occupations  from  student  to  housewife,  from 
bronco  buster  to  magazine  editor.  Our  com- 
mon ground  was  a  wish  to  see  the  Grand 
Canyon  from  Its  mlle-deep  floor.  Instead  of 
from  Its  rlm,  as  most  people  do,  and  to  see  It 
the  hard  way  by  running  the  rapids  of  the 
Colorado  River.  In  Its  passage  through  the 
Orand  Canyon  It  Is  the  most  dlfllcult  stretch 
of   "white  water"  In  the  world. 


INFLATION  WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILrrY? 


HOFT.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  viKarwiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
flation is  probably  the  second  most  im- 
portant problem  which  confronts  our 
Government  today.  There  have  been  so 
many  suggestions  made  to  bring  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  I  liave  been 
very  much  impressed  by  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Angus  Powell,  president  of 
the  Lea  Companies,  with  the  thought 
that  his  comments  are  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  Mr.  Powell's 
comments  in  the  Record  : 

Inixatiok  Whost  Responsibiutt? 
(By  Angus  Powell) 

Inflation  Is  the  most  sinister,  and  the  most 
deceptive,  of  aU  the  problems  that  face 
America  today.  It  Is  economic  opium  in  that 
at  flrst  It  delights  the  participants  aa  they 
take  their  various  "trips."  and  once  addic- 
tion prevails,  disaster  Is  the  result. 

Too  many  persons  In  this  country  never 
give  a  second  thought  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America  ts  not  a  "super 
country"  that  can  withstand  anything.  By 
comparison,  I  remember  so  well  the  amazing 
baseball  record  of  the  late  Lou  Oerhig.  He 
played  In  2,130  consecutive  games  and  made 
a  phenomenal  batting  and  fleldlng  record. 
Those  feats  earned  him  the  title,  "The  Iron 
Man  of  Baseball."  But  before  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  Americans,  their  "Iron  Man"  con- 
tracted a  terminal  disease  and  died  a  rela- 
tively young  man  before  his  career  had 
ended. 

This  can  happen  to  America  If  we  are  not 
careful,  courageous,  and  honest  with  one 
another. 

What  Is  Inflation  doing  to  this  country' 
Have  we  really  got  the  disease?  .  .  .  What 
are  some  of  its  Important  causes?  .  .  .  What 
should  be  done  about  It? 

WHAT  INFLATION  IS  DOING  TO  THIS  COUNTKY 

SOME    HIGHLIGHTS 

(1)  Senator  Miller  (Rep.— Iowa),  m  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  In  June,  1968,  as- 
serted that  In  the  past  seven  years  Inflation 
has  added  $100  Billion  to  the  cost  of  all  pur- 
chased goods  and  services.  Further,  It  has 
stolen  $32  Billion  from  our  personal  savings 
It  has  devalued  our  life  Insurance  and  pen- 
sion reservee  by  $30  BUlion,  and  has  sliced 
•15  Billion  from  the  value  of  Oovemment 
and  other  bonds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  tragic  hangovers  resulting  from 
inflation  is  the  uitdeniable  moral  effect  it 
has  on  our  natUm — it  steals  from  the  elderly 
and  thrifty,  and  literally  makes  "suckers" 
out  of  them.  It  encourages  everyone  to  dis- 
trust his  government.  Mr.  George  Champion, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  In  a  recent  speech  referred  to  the 
above  by  quoting  an  International  banking 
executive,  who  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of 
the  matter  when  he  said,  in  effect,  "the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  will  remain  healthy  only 
as  long  as  their  country  has  sound  money." 

This  year  the  Interest  charges  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  win  exceed  $16  Billion,  up  from 
$9  Billion  in  1960,  and  the  average  Interest 
rate  is  up  about  33.3%,  from  3.3%  to  4.4%. 
How  much  money  does  this  mean?  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  Jr.  (Dem. — Va.),  said  In  a  pub- 
lic statement  last  summer  that  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  levy  a  100%  tax  on  all 
Income  over  $10,000  ($20,000  on  Joint  return) , 
the  revenue  produced  would  amount  to  $13.2 
BUUon — not  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

(2)  Cost  of  Living.  Today  the  dollar  will 
buy  what  39c  would  in  1939.  The  coet  of 
living  is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate  ...  it  rose 
2%  in  1965,  3.3%  in  1966,  3%  In  1967,  and 
the  estimated  rate  in  1968  U  4.6%.  Quoting 
Senator  Miller  again,  at  the  rate  of  4.5%  In- 
crease, the  coet  of  living  and  the  loss  in  value 
of  cash  convertible  assets  will  amount  to 
more  than  our  Federal  income  tax.  In  some 
areas  of  our  country  the  rate  is  a  5%  in- 
crease annually.  When  this  rate  is  com- 
pounded over  a  ten-year  period,  the  increase 
amount*  to  the  astounding  figure  of  65%. 

(3)  Effect  on  Home  Purchases.  In  a  section 
of  one  of  our  large  metropoUtan  areas,  a 
moderately  priced  home  in  1964  sold  for 
$14,900.  The  identical  home  today  sells  for 
$21,600— a  44%  Increase. 

(4)  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor StatUtlcs,  wages  in  JiUy,  1968,  were  the 
highest  ever  recorded,  amounting  to  $109.16 
per  week.  In  1957-59  dollars,  this  amounts  to 
$79.25  slightly  more  than  it  was  three  years 
ago.  In  addition,  local  and  state  tax  Increases 
have  to  be  accounted  for. 

(5)  I  am  serving  on  the  Boards  of  three 
educational  institutions — a  college  prepara- 
tory school,  a  state  teachers  college,  and  a 
theological  seminary — and  it  is  tragic  to  see 
what  inflation  is  doing  to  the  operation  of 
these  insUtutlons.  Their  sources  of  Income 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  uncontroUable  costs 
facing  them  at  every  turn.  The  relative  salary 
level  of  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  degree  holders  Is 
shockingly  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  was 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  This  group  of  extremely 
Important  citizens  In  our  country,  along  with 
millions  of  other  salaried  and  fixed  Income 
persons,  is  caught  in  a  giant  squeeze  play. 
Little  wonder  that  these  groups  are  restless! 
A  nation  never  can  be  strong  If  large  seg- 
ments of  Its  people  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  for  benefits  that  other  groups 
In  our  country  enjoy. 

WHAT  ABE  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  INFLATION? 

The  answer  one  gets  to  this  question  Is 
colored  to  a  large  extent  by  the  person  who 
gives  It.  Labor  leaders  blame  business;  busi- 
ness blames  excessive  government  spending, 
pro-labor  laws,  and  imreasonable  wage  de- 
mands by  labor  operating  under  favorable 
monopoUstic  laws;  Government — except  for 
the  period  1952-1960— has  thrown  its  weight 
decidely  behind  labor  leaders'  demands.  The 
truth  is,  all  three  of  the  above  groups  are  in- 
volved in  the  answer  to  this  question.  The 
following  are  the  main  causes: 

(1)  Federal  Government  spending — outside 
of  war  essentials — far  exceeds  safe  limits.  One 
clear  example  .  .  .  since  1960,  about  500,000 
employees  have  been  added  to  the  Federal 
payroU.  I  read  recently  that  since  1960,  the 
Federal  Government  has  coet  the  taxpayers 
nearly  $1  Trillion,  which  exceeds  the  total 
coet.  Including  all  wars,  of  operating  the 
Government  from  1789  to  1954.  The  Federal 
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Government — except  for  the  period  196a. 
1960 — has  vigorously  followed  the  economic 
theory  of  "spend  and  spend;  tax  and  tax."  In 
1967,  our  deficit  was  $26  Billion. 

(2)  Wage  Increases  In  industry  have  ex- 
ceeded increases  In  productivity.  Mr.  George 
Champion  recently  pointed  out  that  produc- 
tivity during  the  past  decade  increased 
about  3%  annually  on  the  average,  at- 
tributed almost  entirely  to  capital  expendi- 
tures. Wage  Increases  today  are  6.5%  an- 
nually and  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
are  phenomenally  higher  in  the  buildlne 
trades.  * 

Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin,  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  The  New  York  Times,  writ- 
ing In  the  February,  1968  issue  of  Saturday 
Review,  points  out  In  his  article,  "Proflt 
Sharing  In  The  Paycheck,"  that:  "Collective 
bargaining  has  become  a  dog  chasing  its  own 
tall,  with  Inflation  eating  up  wage  Increases 
before  workers  ever  get  a  chance  to  spend 
them."  He  points  out  also  that:  "The  inter- 
relatedness  of  the  economy  and  the  mam- 
moth  size  of  the  bargaining  units  in  steel 
automobiles,  aluminum,  railroads,  shipping 
and  most  other  large  Industries,  make  it 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  adverse  effects 
of  Irresponsible  labor-management  decisions 
can  be  neatly  contained."  He  expresses  the 
same  concern  and  hope  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  share  when  he  makes 
the  plea  that:  "Some  day.  someone  In  the 
White  House  or  on  Capitol  Hill  will  address 
himself  seriously  to  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing workable  statutory  safeguards  against 
victimization  of  the  country  by  abuses  of 
concentrated  labor-management  power," 

Realizing  that  about  65%  of  the  cost  of  all 
products  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
Is  represented,  directly  and  Indirectly,  by 
labor  costs.  It  can  be  seen  what  is  happening 
to  cost  in  the  normal  three-year  labor  con- 
tract  period.  For  example,  a  $3,000  automo- 
bile  has  about  $2,000  (65%)  worth  of  labor 
In  Its  cost.  At  the  present  rate  of  Increase 
the  total  Increase  in  three  years  will  amount 
to  about  20%,  or  $400.  Productivity  in- 
creases,  at  best,  can  be  expected  to  offset  the 
above  amount  by  $200,  or  one-half  of  the 
Increase.  The  balance  will  have  to  come  out 
of  the  proflt  column  or  be  passed  on  in  orlce 
Increases.  ^ 

Already  the  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capU 
tal  m  American  Industry  has  dropped  from 
13%  m  1965  to  11%  today— a  drop  of  more 
than  15%.  Therefore  the  availability  of  capl- 
tal  from  modernization  and  expansion  is 
caught  In  a  double  squeeze— the  supply  is 
diminishing  and  replacement  costs  are  In- 
creasing rapidly.  It  also  is  Important  to  note 
that  many  persons  In  America  think  Amerl- 
can  businesses  are  making  as  much  as  20'', 
net  proflt  In  sales.  The  fact  Is.  the  average  Is 
about  5%.  The  success  of  our  entire  free 
enterprise  system  rests  upon  this  relatively 
small  percentage  figure. 

WHAT    MUST    BE    DONE    ABOUT    INFLATION? 

It  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
just  slowed  down.  Surgery  can  do  the  Job 
now  .  . .  tomorrow  the  disease  could  be  termi- 
nal. Let  us  never  forget  what  Arnold  Toynbee 
pointed  out  In  his  history  of  civilization.  He 
said:  "Nineteen  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one 
of  the  world's  great  civilizations  were  de- 
stroyed from  within,  and  only  two  of  them 
were  conquered  by  an  outside  enemy." 

Thankfully,  I  am  convinced  there  is  an 
answer  to  this  crltcal  problem,  but  before 
we  can  take  even  a  step,  we  In  America  must 
be  wining  to  put  the  needs  of  our  country 
flrst.  Those  who  will  direct  and  execute  this 
program  In  the  government,  labor,  business, 
and  professional  sectors,  must  level  with  the 
people  and  give  them  a  new  brand  of  lead- 
ership with  Integrity  being  the  foundation 
of  this  leadership.  Americans  today,  thanks 
to  our  communications  media  and  educa- 
tional systems,  are  the  most  InteUIgent  and 
the  best  informed  people  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  great  majority  of  them  wUl  not 
stand   for   doubletalk.   They  are  paying  an 
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enormous  tax,  which  amounts  to  about  one- 
and-one-half-days  pay  per  week,  and  they 
bAve  a  right  to  demand  Intelligent  and  fair 
action. 

PLAN   or   ATTACK 

Before  any  plan  of  attack  on  inflation  can 
succeed,  there  must  be  a  wlUingrneaa  on  the 
part  of  government,  labor  and  business,  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  curb  it.  In  short,  the 
Qovernment  must  drastically  cut  its  political 
and  non-essential  spending,  and  balance  Its 
budget  as  soon  as  possible.  Labor  must  work 
more  closely  with  business  management  In  an 
attempt  to  produce  more  goods  in  proportion 
to  wage  increases  granted.  Big  business  must 
lead  the  way  in  holding  down  prices  as  Its 
part  in  this  attack  on  inflation. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  written  about 
cutting  government  expenditures,  and  I  shall 
not  pursue  this  phase  of  the  subject  further. 
I  win  direct  my  remarks  to  the  fleld  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  because  it  is  here  that  the 
vital  organs  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
must  function  in  harmony  for  a  common 
objective  and  for  a  common  good. 

To  this  question  there  Is  a  sound  answer 
which  has  tremendous  posslblUties.  First,  we 
must  look  eyebaU  to  eyebaU  at  some  basic 
facts  which  are  benchmarks  In  our  country 
today,  and  recognize  their  existence: 

1.  We  live  in  a  politically  oriented  society 
and.  by  definition,  the  majority  rules  .  .  . 
the  elected  make  otir  laws. 

2.  Highly  organized  minorities  can  have  an 
unusually  large  influence  on  all  levels  of  the 
political  sector. 

3.  Elected  representatives  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  wlU  of  the  control  element  In 
their  electorate — they  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be. 

4.  In  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  America 
has  been  caught  up  In  a  combination  of  mas- 
sive revolutions  which  have  overlapping 
causes  and  effects  at  certain  points.  It  Is 
amazing  how  weU  we  have  digested  these  up- 
heavals. I  refer  to : 

(a)  The  social  revolution — integration  and 
mass  education. 

(b)  The  economic  revolution — the  greatest 
boom  m  the  history  of  mankind;  It  has  re- 
sulted, temporarily  at  least,  in  the  greatest 
affluence  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  base  of 
the  great  middle  class  in  America  has  been 
broadened  substantially. 

(c)  The  moral  revolution — which  mani- 
fests Itself  in  so  many  directions: 

(I)  Massive  problems  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order. 

(II)  Frustration  of  the  Church  and  church- 
men. 

(ill)  Basic  degeneration  of  established 
moral  codes  in  our  society. 

(d)  Continuation  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion. We  are  In  an  entirely  new  chapter  In 
this  vital  area.  Businessmen  have  created  a 
society  that  Is  completely  interdependent — 
I.e.,  automation,  assembly-line  production, 
highly  coordinated  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion systems,  and  widely  distributed  stock 
ownership. 

5.  America  Is  a  nation  whose  existence  and 
growth  depend  upon  Its  business  economy. 
If  America  falls  economically,  America  falls 
overall,  and  becomes  another  statistic  for 
Mr.  Toynbee's  loss  column.  No  nation  oan 
grow  or  survive  without  a  sound  economy. 

American  business  today  has  the  greatest 
responsibility  It  ever  has  had— not  only  to 
Its  stockholders  and  employees,  but  to  the 
American  people  and  our  nation.  Ukewlse, 
It  has  its  greatest  challenge  and  opportunity. 

WHAT  CAN   BUSINESS  AND  THE  GOVEKNMENT  DO 
TO  STOP  INFLATION? 

In  the  flrst  place,  business  leaders  must 
broaden  their  scope  of  interest  and  involve- 
ment, and  provide  more  leadership  In  areas 
most  of  them  overlook  or  are  fearful  of  be- 
coming Involved  in.  The  business  leculer's  role 
should  be  more  positive  and  broader  In  con- 
cept. Businessmen  spend  too  much  time  being 
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against  something.  They  are  on  the  defensive 
too  often  and  not  on  the  offensive  enough. 

Business  lectders  have  got  to  recognize  that 
It  Is  they  who  have  created,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  Inteirdependent  society  In  which  we  Uve — 
that  equity  owners,  mansigement,  and  work- 
ers, are  completely  dependent  on  one  another. 
No  buslnees  can  function  without  any  one  of 
the  three  categories  performing.  The  big  step 
that  must  be  taken  by  business  leadership  is 
to  involve  all  employees — not  only  as  work- 
ers, but  as  partners.  Company  employees  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  much  longer  a  situation 
wherein  they  as  a  group  in  our  business  sys- 
tem are  treated  like  a  fifth  wheel  when  it 
comes  to  dividing  up  the  "kitty" — In  plain 
simple  truth,  they  want  a  piece  of  the  action, 
because  they  feel  they  deserve  It. 

Fortunately,  there  is  hard  evidence  that,  In 
most  cases,  those  companies  which  have  ven- 
tured into  well-designed  employee  stock 
ownership  and  proflt-sharlng  plans  have 
prospered  extremely  well.  Already  there  are 
at  least  slxty-flve  national  corporations,  em- 
ploying 5,000  or  more  employees,  that  have 
proflt  sharing  and/or  stock  ownership  plans 
in  force,  each  tailored  to  the  individual  needs 
of  each  respective  business.  Among  them  are 
companies  such  as  Sears  Roebuck,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Kroger,  Motorola,  J.  C.  Penney, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  Bank  of  America, 
Texsis  Instruments,  and  thousands  of  smaller 
companies. 

In  fact,  the  world's  highest  paid  Industrial 
employees,  working  for  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  welding  equipment,  have 
both  a  profit-sharing  and  stock  ownership 
plan:  The  Lincoln  Electric  Company  has 
been  a  forerunner  In  proving  conclusively 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  owners, 
management,  and  hourly-paid  employees  join 
together  in  all  aspects  of  the  business  to 
generate  unusual  success  for  all  concerned 
and.  In  the  process,  sell  its  product  on  the 
low  side  of  the  market-price  structure. 

To  summarize:  In  order  to  defeat  infla- 
tion and  assure  continued  sound  growth. 
Government  and  business  must  concentrate 
on  the  preservation  and  encouragement  of 
those  factors  which  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Business  must 
do  those  things  that  bring  labor,  manage- 
ment and  stockholders  together:  This  coun- 
try can  not  endure  much  longer  the  divisive- 
ness  which  exists  today.  The  Government 
must  back  up  and  direct  Its  attention  more 
to  the  role  of  Impartial  referee  and  rules- 
maker  and  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
enter  the  problem-solving  area  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  excessively  Invaded. 
Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  continue  in  some  of  these  areas,  but  to 
nowhere  near  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  in- 
volved today.  Tremendous  sums  of  money 
can  be  saved  in  this  way  and  at  the  same 
time  private  enterprise  wlU  be  adding  to  the 
tax  tin. 

WHAT    CAN    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    DO    TO 
SPEED   THIS    PROGRAM? 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said  years  ago, 
"The  Power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 
Let  us  never  forget  this. 

Conversely,  the  way  the  power  to  tax  is 
employed  can  substantially  encourage  busi- 
ness to  adopt  specific  courses  of  action.  This 
Is  a  well  established  principle  already  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  I  urgently  recommend  to  our 
President  and  the  Congress  the  following 
plan  as  a  major  program  in  the  broad  range 
attack  on  Infiation.  Monetary  controls  alone 
can  not  accomplish  the  total  job. 

THE  FEDKRAL   GOVERNMENT  PHASE   OP  THE 
ATTACK 

(1)  Any  corporation,  bank,  business,  or 
partnership  would  be  permitted  to  deduct 
6%  of  capital  invested,  flgtired  In  accord- 
ance with  accepted  accotintlng  rules,  as  a 
business  expense  in  arriving  at  pre-tax  op- 
erating profits,  provided: 

(a)    Said  corporation,  bank,  business,  or 
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partnership   paid   out  such   an   amount  In 
cash  as  a  dividend  or  partnership  share. 

(b)  If  said  corporation  or  bank  stock  U 
listed  or  publlcally  held,  it  must  have  In 
force  an  approved  stock  purchase  plan  un- 
der which  a  substantial  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  company  or  bank  would  be  made 
available  over  a  period  of  time  for  this  piu- 
pose,  wltli  the  total  shares  involved  not  to 
exceed  eventually  26%  of  the  equity  owner- 
ship, unless  the  company  Itself  wishes  It  to 
do  BO.  The  objective  of  this  provision  would 
be  to  encourage  every  quaUfied  employee 
to  accumulate  a  meaningful  amount  of  his 
company's  stock. 

(c)  Each  corporation,  bank,  business,  or 
partnership  would  have  to  have  an  approved 
profit-sharing  plan.  In  order  to  be  appproved 
It  would  have  to  have  substance,  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  IRS. 

(2)  Any  corporation,  bank  or  partnership 
electing  to  adopt  (1)  above  would  be  given 
broad  legal  assurances  that  would  protect 
it  against  strikes.  It  Is  obvious  that  if  a  com- 
pany has  a  broad  stock  ownership  plan  for 
Its  employees  (if  it  is  a  Us  ted  company) 
and  a  profit-sharing  plan  of  substance  which 
is  divided  among  all  employees,  strikes  can- 
not be  Justified  on  any  basis  except  as  a 
tool  of  power  to  be  used  by  power-oriented 
labor  leaders.  The  day  has  passed  when  the 
working  man  needs  massive  protection  from 
his  management. 

This  plan  would  not  be  a  scheme  to 
weaken  the  Importance  of  the  unions.  Rather 
enlightened  union  leadership  would  see  the 
great  benefits  to  be  attained  for  all  em- 
ployees as  the  result  of  it.  Furthermore,  it 
would  commit  everyone  to  the  essential  task 
of  working  toward  the  best  objectives  of  the 
business  and  its  customers.  The  labor  leaders' 
role  would  change  significantly  from  that  of 
Instilling  fear  and  encouraging  distrust  in 
management,  to  the  objective  of  encouraging 
creativity,  productivity,  service,  and  cost  re- 
duction under  a  climate  where  everyone 
gains — including,  of  course,  the  customer, 
who  is  everyone's  final  boss. 

(3)  Hold  the  line  on  price  increases.  Under 
conditions  which  exist  today,  this  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  done  voluntarily.  It  could  happen 
in  three  ways,  however,  two  of  which  could 
be  dangerous;  the  third  Incorporates  inter- 
esting possibilities: 

(a)  The  Government  could  freeze  wages 
and  prices — a  strong  pKJsslbility  if  present 
trends  continue. 

(b)  A  major  depression  would  depress 
prices,  but  the  other  effects  would  be  dis- 
astrous and  many  businesses  and  people 
would  be  serioiisly  h\irt. 

(c)  The  Government,  through  a  tax  credit 
plan,  could  materially  restrict  price  escala- 
tions on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  example : 

Any  business  that  did  not  Increase  prices 
during  its  fiscal  year  would  be  allowed  a  tax 
credit  of  10%  of  net  pre-tax  profits.  This 
percentage  would  be  reduced  according  to 
a  diminishing  scale  that  would  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  total  sales  of  a 
company  which  did  not  carry  a  price  Increase 
during  the  year.  As  an  example,  if  50%  of  a 
company's  sales  comprised  Items  whose  prices 
were  Increased,  this  company  would  be  able 
to  take  a  10%  credit  on  only  50'"^  of  Its 
profit.  Additional  ground  rules,  far  less  com- 
plicated than  many  present  tax  regulations, 
could  be  established  to  cover  the  size  of  those 
increases  a  company  did  make  under  the 
plan. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  talking  about  a 
vital  decision  and  course  of  action  for  Amer- 
ica. What  I  have  outlined  above  obviously 
would  have  to  be  checked  out  and  evaluated 
In  terms  of  tax  revenue  for  the  Government. 
It  Is  a  plan  designed  to  motivate  people  and 
assure  sound  growth  eind,  at  the  same  time, 
attack  our  most  violent  and  deceptive 
enemy — inflation.  This  plan  will  correct,  in 
part  at  least,  one  of  the  outrageous  practices 
of  double  taxation  with  which  stockholders 
and  corporations  are  saddled  today,  because 
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It  win  permit  bualneae  to  take  a  reasonable 
tax  deduction  on  capital  invested.  The  fact 
that  this  money  would  have  to  be  paid  out 
to  stockholders  would  mean  that  the  money 
would  go  Into  widespread  circulation  and 
still  would  generate  taxable  income  on  an 
even  wider  base.  When  one  accounts  for  the 
stimulating  effects  that  this  program  would 
have  on  our  economy,  I  am  certain  that  tax 
revenues  would  Increase. 

This  Is  a  positive  regeneration  plan  Insofar 
as  financial,  commercial,  and  Industrial 
growth  is  concerned.  It  would  bolster  the 
foundations  of  ovir  free  enterprise  system. 
It  also  could  be  tailored  to  the  public  utiU- 
tles  and  transportation  fields.  While  there  is 
no  substitute  for  good  management  in  any 
operation,  private  or  public,  stock  owner- 
ship and /or  profit  sharing  plans  have 
achieved  outstanding  results  in  many  com- 
panies. Moreover,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  these  companies  are  usually  more  com- 
petitive, sell  at  lower  prices,  and  pay  out 
more  In  taxes. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  this  program 
is  to  make  every  employed  American  a  cap- 
italist in  the  truest  sense.  Only  in  this  way 
will  our  fre«-«Bterprlse  system  survive,  only 
-  in  tilts  way  will  the  latent  poeeibilitles  of 
-the- vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  be 
challenged.  An  informed,  involved,  and  par- 
ticipating citizenry  is  our  greatest  bulwark 
against  Communism  and  general  deteriora- 
tion. It  Is  our  best  assurance  that  we  In  Amer- 
ica will  remain  a  vibrant,  energetic,  and 
strong  nation,  dedicated  to  freedom,  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  Justice  for  all.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  revitalize  America  al^jUiis  time 
of  unusual  crisis. 
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But  there  has  been  no  direct  reply  to  Mr. 
Patman's  demand  that  Mr.  Kennedy  renounce 
a  $300,000  severance  allowance  he  is  to  receive 
from  the  bank  after  he  leaves  government 
service.  Nor  has  there  been  any  statement 
on  charges  he  receives  a  $4,800  monthly  pen- 
sion, has  accepted  $600,000  In  a  profit-sharing 
plan,  and  benefits  from  having  the  bank  pay 
most  of  the  cost  of  his  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Considering  that  his  department  exercises 
Jurisdiction  over  national  banks  and  is  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  over  regulation  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  such  as  the  one 
recently  set  up  by  Continental  Illinois,  Mr. 
Kennedy  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  the  questions  of  propriety 
which  Justifiably  have  been  raised. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  maU 
has  reflected  a  growing  concern  over  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Kennedy's  obvious 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Many  people  are  questioning  the  Sec- 
retary's failure  to  explain  his  financial 
ties  to  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  despite  my  repeated  requests  for 
the  information. 

An  editorial  from  the  May  11  edition  of 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  News  has  just  come  to 
my  attention  and  this  editorial  plainly 
illustrates  the  concern  being  expressed 
across  the  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  : 

PATMAN    VCBSUS   KENNEDY 

Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  owes  the 
nation  more  than  silence  over  his  continuing 
financial  relationship  with  the  Continental 
nilnols  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  which  he 
headed  until  he  took  over  his  federal  post. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  a  nemesis  of  Treasury  leaders,  wants  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  explain  how  he  can  take  an 
objective  view  of  banking  matters  in  view 
of  the  fact  his  remimeration  from  the  bank 
has  exceeded  his  Income  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  Ignored  the  suggestion 
that  he  answer  questions  before  the  House 
Committee.  An  aide  pointed  out  the  secretary 
put  some  of  his  bank  shares  In  a  trust  over 
which  he  exercises  no  control,  and  sold  other 
stock  acquired  last  month  under  an  option 
plan. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  package  of  13 
conservation  bills,  the  passage  of  which 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  protect  this  country's 
natural  beauty  from  the  onslaught  of 
lumber  companies,  housing  developers, 
miners,  and  other  groups  who  would  de- 
stroy it. 

Pour  of  the  bills  have  as  their  purpose 
the  enlargement  of  existing  national 
parks  or  the  establishment  of  additonal 
ones.  In  my  Judgment,  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Redwood  National  Park, 
passed  by  this  body  last  summer,  failed 
to  include  some  of  the  most  important 
stands  of  redwoods — those  along  Slcunk 
Cabbage  Creek  and  In  the  Bald  Ridge- 
Emerald  Mile  area.  One  of  the  bills  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  correct  that 
omission.  Others  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  most  feasible  and  desirable 
means  for  establishing  certain  areas  as 
marine  sanctuaries,  and  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  few  re- 
maining areas  of  great  naturtil  beauty 
in  this  country.  I  feel  it  is  vital  that  we  do 
more  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterways.  Therefore,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  identical  to  S.  7,  orig- 
inally sponsored  by  Senator  Muskie,  and 
one  identical  to  KH.  6296,  originally 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY) .  Mr.  Tunnby's  bill, 
which  would  create  a  commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  discharge  of  oil  and  other 
pollutants  from  vessels,  onshore  and  oflf- 
shore  facilities,  and  other  sources,  should 
do  much  to  help  prevent  future  disasters 
similar  to  those  which  have  spoiled  parts 
of  the  California  coastline  In  the  past 
year.  Senator  Muskie's  bill  deals  with 
vessel  pollution  and  thermal  pollution, 
as  well  as  oil  polution.  We  must  deal 
forcefully  with  all  three  of  these  prob- 
lems if  we  are  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  waters,  or  even  maintain  their 
present  deteriorating  quality. 

Coal  mining  operations  have  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  recent  weeks 
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because  of  their  effect  on  the  men  who 
run  the  mines.  Too  often,  we  forget  that 
mining  operations  also  affect  the  sur- 
rounding countryside,  causing  stream 
pollution,  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  other  damage  to  natural  beauty 
The  Mined  Lands  Conservation  Act,  orig. 
InaUy  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hbchlbr)  ,  would  au- 
thorize long-range  programs  for  the  rec- 
lamation,  acquisition,  smd  conservation 
of  lands  and  water  adversely  affected  by 
coal  mining  operations.  If  it  is  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  it  can  go  far  toward 
repairing  the  damage  that  has  already 
been  done  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 
and  perhaps  help  prevent  such  damage  in 
the  future. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  physi- 
cal resources  of  this  country,  we  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  its  animal  resources.  To  that  end,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  developing  adequate  conserva- 
tion measures;  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tlonal  policy  and  program  with  respect 
to  wild  predatory  mammals;  and  legisla- 
tion to  govern  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals. 

Perhaps  most  important,  if  this  coun- 
try is  ever  to  have  a  sensible  and  well- 
planned  conservation  policy,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Councl'.  of  Conservation 
Advisers  or  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  President  has  already  an- 
nounced  the  formation  of  such  a  coun- 
cil— composed  of  several  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  the  President's  science  adviser 
and  chaired  by  the  President— and  I  ani 
heartened  by  his  step  in  this  direction. 
However,  I  feel  we  need  a  permanent 
council,  composed  of  experts  in  environ- 
mental  problems  and  their  solution,  who 
could  conduct  continuing  studies  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  affecting  the  en- 
vironment and  recommend  national  pol- 
icy to  promote  the  improvement  of  our 
environmental  quality.  I.  therefore,  hope 
the  Congress  will  take  early  action  on  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  and  on  the  other 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  today. 


CRITICS  OP  VIETNAM  WAR  GIVE 
COMPORT  TO  ENEMY 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  communication  from 
a  lady  In  my  congressional  district.  She 
sent  me  the  following  editorial  which  she 
suggested  I  share  with  my  colleagues, 
which  I  now  respectfully  do: 
Crttics  or  Vietnam  War  Give  Comfort  to 
Enemt 

The  dawn  of  this  Memorial  Day  finds  thou- 
sands of  American  servicemen  on  duty 
throughout  the  world  and  by  the  time  the 
day  ends,  more  will  have  died  in  defense  of 
freedom  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  nation 
pause  to  honor  these  Americans. 

They,  and  they  alone,  stand  between  Com- 
munist aggression  and  the  fight  of  others  to 
live  as  they  please. 
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They  are  protecting  a  guarantee — a  solemn 
promise  made  by  the  United  States  to  South 
Vietnam  that  Americans  would  offer  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  aggression.  They  are 
paying  the  price  to  assure  the  survival  of  the 
free  world. 

These  patriotic  Americans,  most  of  whom 
come  from  the  mainstream  of  life,  greatly 
overshadow  the  dissenters,  the  self-styled 
leaders,  the  headline  hunters  and  the  stupid 
who  are  actively  aiding  and  abetting  the 
enemies  of  this  country. 

It  is  particularly  incredible  that  a  young 
senator  who  has  never  worn  the  uniform  of 
his  country  should,  from  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  his  Washington  office,  adversely  criti- 
cize the  action  of  a  field  commander  In  Viet- 
nam. It  is  even  more  incredible  that  a  senior 
senator  should  caU  bis  own  nation  an  ag- 
gressor and  brand  its  young  fighting  men 
with  the  stigma  of  "fighting  an  illegal  war." 
But  there  is  no  cure  for  these  people.  They 
are  exercising  their  right  of  free  speech 
which  Is  being  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Americans  they  so  freely  criticize.  They  are 
also  prolonging  the  Vietnam  War  by  giving 
hope  to  the  enemy  In  a  most  wanton  and 
reckless  fashion. 

But  the  fluent  si>eaker  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  the  mob  leadei*  and  their  follow- 
ers— Americans  all — fall  to  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility that  accompanies  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

It  would  be  well  for  them  to  talk  to  an  in- 
fantry rifleman  or  a  shotgun  rider  on  a 
helicopter.  There  they  could  get  a  lesson  in 
the  resptonsibilitles  of  a  citizen. 

History  will  by-pass  these  deluded  people 
because.  In  the  final  analyste,  they  contribute 
nothing  to  their  nation  or  Its  people.  They 
are  the  losers. 

The  only  way  to  fight  a  war  is  to  fight  to 
win.  Any  other  way  amounts  to  appease- 
ment and  appeasement  leads  a  nation  on  the 
downward  path. 

There  are  many  markers  along  the  road  to 
freedom — Nathan  Hale,  Gettysburg,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Argonne,  Omaha  Beach,  Bataan, 
Porkchop  Hill,  and  Vietnam. 

"We  as  military  men,"  wrote  an  Army  ser- 
geant In  1965,  "are  welded  by  regulations, 
tempered  by  discipline,  and  share  the  strong- 
est dedication  to  our  country.  Our  ultimate 
challenge  oomes  In  war,  and,  perhapk  In 
mortality. 

"But  we  are  also  heirs  to  a  responsibility 
which  grows  in  magnitude  by  the  hour. 

"We  accept  this  responsibility  because  we 
are  Americans  and  we  are  free  men." 

Ills  to  the  men  of  this  nation  who  accept 
reaponslblllty  and  who  take  up  each  chal- 
lenge so  that  we  can  Uve  in  honor  and  dig- 
nity and  freedom,  that  Memorial  Day  is  dedi- 
cated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  at  that  moment  when  one  is  cir- 
cling endlessly  over  an  airport  that  he 
begins  to  ask  some  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing questions  about  modem  technology. 
The  reason  that  progress  has  been  ac- 
companied by  frustration  is  simple,  I 
believe.  Progress  has  come  without  ade- 
quate planning.  In  just  10  years,  the 
number  of  passenger  trips  made  by  air- 
lines has  tripled,  and  the  use  of  air 
freight  has  been  multiplied  five  times. 
And  because  our  total  transportation 
systems  were  not  ready  for  this  sicceler- 
ation,  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  serv- 
ice has,  In  many  cases,  declined.  Now  we 
discover  that  similar  increases  are  ex- 
pected in  the  next  10  years. 

We  would  be  foolish.  Indeed,  If  we 
failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  last  dec- 
ade and  failed  to  plan  intelligently  for 
the  growth  that  is  coming.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  provides  us  with  a  basis 
for  such  intelligent  planning.  It  calls  for 
an  increase  in  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities and  equipment  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  expected  increase  in  demand  for 
air  service.  It  provides,  too,  for  addi- 
tional research  and  development  so  that 
our  technological  progress  can  be  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  coming  decades. 
It  establishes  a  principle  whereby  those 
who  use  the  airlines  and  those  who  run 
them  will  see  their  taxes  which  are  re- 
lated to  air  travel  applied  directly  to  air- 
port and  airway  programs. 

The  President's  program  is  realistic 
because  It  anticipates  that  additional 
revenues  must  be  generated.  The  Con- 
gress will,  I  am  sure,  work  closely  with 
the  administration  to  make  certain  that 
the  formulas  which  are  devised  for  these 
revenue  sources  are  realistic. 

Intelligent  and  responsible  planning  is 
needed  now  If  we  are  to  reduce  the  snarls 
and  frustrations  which  threaten  the  fu- 
ture of  air  transportation.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  deserve  our  support,  for 
they  are  both  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible.         

ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  E.  DAVIS,  NA- 
-nONAL  DIRECTOR  OP  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE, DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE, TO  THE  NORTH  DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


STATEMENT  ABOUT  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  MESSAGE  ON  AIRPORTS 
AND  AIRWAYS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOBAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  message  on  air  trans- 
portation addresses  itself  squarely  to  one 
of  the  most  vexsome  problems  of  modem 
society.  In  our  airplanes  and  airports, 
we  see,  as  cleary  as  anywhere  in  contem- 
porary America,  the  two-edged  results 
of  our  technological  progress.  Designed 
to  bring  speed  and  pleasure  and  effi- 
ciency and  simplicity  to  our  lives,  air 
transportation  has  also  brought  with  It 
a  host  of  new  frustrations  said  complex- 
ities and  delays  and  dangers. 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  North  Dakota 
American  Legion  Convention  was  held  in 
Grand  Porks. 

One  of  the  featured  speakers  at  this 
year's  gathering  was  the  Honorable  John 
Davis,  former  Governor  of  North  Da- 
kota, past  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  current  national 
director  of  civil  defense.  The  major  por- 
tion of  this  distinguished  man's  speech 
dealt  with  the  immediate  need  of  the 
ABM. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  and  the 
urgency  of  this  matter,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  speech  of  the  Honorable  John 
Davis: 
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AoDuss  or  John  E.  Datib 
I  am  more  than  delighted  th*t  my  flr«t 
major  speaking  engagement  as  National  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Defense  is  here  at  home,  before 
so  many  old  friends  and  fellow  Legionnaires 
I  felt  deep  regret,  of  course,  at  leaving  North 
Dakota  once  again,  but  I  oould  not  easily 
decline  tlw  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Secretary  Laird  and  Secretary 
Reeor  In  the  administration  of  President 
Nixon. 

I  have  been  on  the  Job  In  Washington  less 
than  a  month.  But  I  have  seen  more  than 
enough  to  make  me  extremely  proud  of 
America's  new  leadership  and  Its  dedication 
to  the  basic  simple  virtues  which  Americans 
have  cherished  since  the  founding  of  our 
Nation. 

Americans  cherish  peace — but  peace  with 
honor  and  Justice.  This  is  what  we  strive  for 
today  In  our  continuous  confrontation  with 
the  Communist  world. 

For  Americans,  Government  must  be  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  our  people;  so 
we  listen  to  the  views  of  all,  not  just  a  few, 
as  we  chart  our  Nation's  course.  But  we  will 
not  confuse  freedom  to  dissent  with  license 
to  desrtroy  our  great  national  Institutions. 

We  cherish  the  freedoms  for  which  so  many 
Legionnaires  have  fought  and  sacrificed;  and 
for  this  reason,  we  Insist  on  a  military  de- 
fense for  this  Nation  second  to  no  other  in 
the  world. 

As  your  National  Commander  in  1966  and 
1967,  and  In  my  present  post.  I  have  con- 
cerned myself  with  the  state  of  our  national 
defenses  and  with  the  nature  of  the  threats 
to  our  security.  I  have  found  no  substantial 
reason  yet  to  convince  me  that  we  can  drop 
our  guard  against  aggression.  There  is.  In 
fact,  a  need  today  to  further  strengthen  our 
defenses. 

We  are  the  first  generation  of  Americans  to 
live  In  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a  most 
perilous  age,  because  while  we  have  mastered 
the  technology  of  the  nuclear  weapon,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  establish,  in  con- 
cert with  other  nuclear  powers,  the  necessary 
political,  social  and  moral  guarantees  against 
its  use.  ThU  age,  these  weapons,  will  be  an 
acid  test  of  our  national  patience  and  our 
determination  to  do  what  is  necessary  and 
right  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  to  pro- 
vide future  generations  with  some  degree  of 
security  against  the  nuclear  threat. 

In  the  absence  of  International  agreements 
to  control  or  banUh  nuclear  weapons  our 
national  policy  has  been  one  of  deterrence — 
that  Is,  maintaining  the  offensive  strength 
necessary  to  destroy  an  aggressor  should  he 
launch  an  attack  against  us.  And  It  is  true 
that  our  nuclear  striking  power  today  could 
survive  an  attack  by  all  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  now  In  the  Soviet  inventory  and  still 
retaliate  with  a  blow  which  would  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  Nation. 

Because  deterrence  is  so  necessary  to  the 
survival  of  our  Nation,  we  must  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  protect  our  retaliatory 
forces.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM  System.  We  see 
certain  trends  in  Soviet  deployments  and  de- 
velopmental activities  which,  if  continued, 
could  lead  to  substantial  threats  to  our  nu- 
clear retaliatory  forces.  First,  there  is  the  con- 
tinuing deployment  of  the  Soviet  SS-9  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  which  can  carry 
a  warhead  of  up  to  25  megatons.  And  as  far  as 
we  can  see  at  thU  time,  such  a  missile  would 
have  only  one  military  use — to  erode  our 
Minuteman  deterrent  capability. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  faced  with  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  Soviet  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marine fleet,  comparable  to  our  Polaris.  Soviet 
submarine-launched  missiles  pose  a  grave 
threat  to  our  bomber  force  by  cutting  the 
time  in  which  our  forces  could  react  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

If  these  threats  materialize,  we  would  be 
left  to  rely  primarily  on  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines for  our  retaliatory  force.  This  Is  a 
formidable  force  and  one  which  we  are  confi- 
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dent  Is  safe  now  from  detection  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  Soviets.  But  we  can  be  sure  they 
are  working  on  ways  to  counter  Polaris.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  rely  on  any  single  com- 
ponent of  our  nuclear  force  to  ensure  our 
survival — and  It  has  long  been  our  policy  not 
to  do  so. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  Safeguard 
erodes  the  possibility  of  fruitful  negotiations 
for  arms  control.  First,  merely  by  responding 
to  the  recent  Soviet  developments  which  I 
have  described,  we  are  serving  notice  that 
we  are  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  our  security.  Secondly,  by  respond- 
ing with  a  deferuive  system  designed  so  that 
It  shall  not  escalate  the  arms  race,  we  have 
served  notice  on  them  that  we  seek  the  kind 
of  stability  which  could  be  achieved  In  an 
arms  control  agreement. 

I  am  sure  this  audience  Is  aware  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  requested  approval 
of  Congress  to  locate  one  of  our  Safeguard  In- 
stallations near  Grand  Forks  Air  Base.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  essential  that,  not  Just  the 
immediate  situation,  not  Just  the  cost  In 
dollars,  but  the  long-range  threat  which  I 
have  discussed  be  very  seriously  considered 
In  any  public  debate  over  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard.  I  know  the  voice  of  the  Legion 
will  be  -powerful  in  speaking  out  on  a  mat- 
ter so  essential  to  our  security  and  perhaps 
to  our  national  survival. 

However  Important  it  may  be.  protection 
for  our  missiles  is  not  the  most  fiindamental 
purpose  of  our  national  defense  structure 
Basically,  ultimately,  the  defense  establish- 
ment must  be  concerned  with  saving  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.  This  Is  where  civil  de- 
fense fits  into  the  national  security  struc- 

Clvll  defense  is  the  major  element  In  our 
national  defense  program  which  Is  solely  and 
directly  concerned  with  saving  Uves  in  a 
nuclear  attack.  President  Nixon  touched  on 
this  very  point  when  he  announced  a  deter- 
mination to  deploy  Safeguard.  In  response 
to  a  question  at  his  March  14  news  confer- 
ence, the  President  reminded  the  press  that 
he  had  ordered  a  study  of  the  shelter  pro- 
gram, and  I  quote,  "to  see  what  we  can  do 
there  to  minimize  American  casualties  "  End 
of  quote. 

What  is  our  civil  defense  capability  right 

If  the  Soviets  should  strike  today  mil- 
lions of  Americans  could  be  killed  by  the 
blast  and  Are  effects  of  the  attack.  But  tens 
of  millions  more  would  survive  blast  and 
are  and  face  the  hazard  of  radioactive  faU- 
out.  Our  present  civil  defense  system— based 
on  a  system  of  public  fallout  shelters  sup- 
plemented  by  home  shelter— could  save  these 
mllllona  of  Americans— and  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Is  the  methread  of  our  Nation 

Furthermore,  fallout  protection  for  our 
population  can  be  purchased  at  such  low 
cost,  in  terms  of  todays  defense  expenditures 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
Nation  should  not  take  this  simple  Uiex- 
penslve,  logical  step  toward  giving  our'people 
a  maximum  chance  to  survive  in  a  nuclear 

We've  got  to  look  on  civil  defense  as  the 
low-cost  insurance  we  take  out,  as  a  Nation 
to  guard  against  the  perhaps  Improbable" 
but  certainly  not  Impossible  event  otf  nucleai^ 
war  or  nuclear  accident. 

We  must  not  accept  the  premise  advanced 
by  some,  that  because  fallout  shelters  will 
not  save  people  from  blast  and  Are  we 
should  abandon  efforts  to  save  those  millions 
whose  lives  can  be  saved  by  such  pragmatic 
and  Inexpensive  civil  defense  measures  We 
do  not  abandon  our  Are  departmenu  because 
nremen  are  sometimes  unable  to  save  burn- 
ing buildings,  and  we  should  not  allow  the 
national  civil  defense  effort  to  be  degraded 
by  "all  or  nothing  at  all"  demands. 

In  the  short  time  during  which  the  na- 
tional civil  defense  program  has  been  my 
responsibility,  I  have  not  absorbed  all  of  Its 
many  and  complex  details,  but  one  of  the 
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principles  we  must  foUow  has  become  Im- 
mediately apparent  to  me.  The  program 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  close  partnership 
of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
working  with  private  institutions,  the 
schools,  indtwtry,  commerce  and  voluntary 
service  organizations  such  as  the  Legion. 

From  personal  experience,  I  know  how 
loyally  the  Legion  has  supported  the  na- 
tional civil  defense  program  before  Congress 
and  other  national  leadership  groups,  and  at 
the  local  level. 

As  National  Commander  In  1967,  I  sent 
letters  to  each  one  of  the  17,000  Poet  Com- 
manders In  the  United  States,  calling  on 
them  to  support  local  civil  defense  shelter 
plans.  I  saw  the  1967  convention  reaffirm  our 
concern  for  civil  defense  and  specifically  ask 
Departments,  Districts  and  Posts  to  urge 
building  ownero  of  quaUfled  buildings  to 
cooperate  by  licensing  their  structures  as 
publlo  shelters.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
vention called  on  Congress  to  restore  funds 
cut  from  the  civil  defense  budget. 

More  Importantly.  Legionnaires  at  the  Post 
level  have  made  significant  contributions  of 
time  and  energy  to  local  civil  defense  proj- 
ects such  as  licensing  and  stocking  public 
shelters.  I  earnestly  hope  for  the  continued 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  The  American 
Legion  in  the  complex  tasks  that  He  ahead. 
As  a  Governor,  I  became  well  aware  of  the 
role  of  civil  defense  In  natural  disaster.  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  the  reports  tliat 
came  into  the  Pentagon  about  civil  defense 
action  In  Ward  County  to  evacuate,  feed  and 
shelter  the  victims  of  the  April  fioods.  I  in- 
tend to  be  continually  alert  to  see  how  our 
efforts  to  help  local  civil  defense  prepare  for 
nuclar  emergencies  can  provide  better  bene- 
fits In  readiness  to  cope  with  natural  dis- 
asters. 

I  am  hopefiU  that  more  can  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  perhaps  by  my 
agency,  to  aid  communities  threatened  or 
struck  by  floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  for- 
est fires  and  other  peacetime  catastrophles. 
Upon  taking  the  office  of  National  Director,  I 
was  natiirally  curious  to  get  a  first  hand  re- 
port on  the  status  of  civil  defense  In  my 
home  state.  I  have  learned  that  the  shelter 
surveys  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  tiimed 
up  excellent  results  In  North  Dakota.  This 
county  of  Grand  Porks,  for  example,  provides 
more  than  enough  approved  public  shelter 
space  for  its  population. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  the  State,  OCD's 
home  shelter  survey  indicated  that  signifi- 
cant shelter  exists  in  homes  with  basements 
to  make  up  for  deficits  in  large,  public  shel- 
ter space.  And  our  Community  Shelter 
Planning  program  is  well  under  way  In  the 
state  to  explain  to  every  citizen  what  to 
do  and  where  to  go  in  a  nuclear  attack  emer- 
gency or.  In  other  words,  to  make  sure  that 
shelter  is  used  effectively  If  it  Is  ever  needed. 
Not  all  of  our  States  and  communities  are 
so  fortunate.  For  some  time  to  come,  the 
Nation  will  face  a  shortage  of  shelter  space 
because  not  aU  the  spaces  found  are  lo- 
cated where  they  are  needed.  We  find  an 
overabundance  of  space  in  downtown  areas 
and  shortages  In  the  suburban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

OCD  is  attacking  this  problem  through 
intensive  research  and  development  of  low- 
cost  shelter  design  techniques  and  through 
a  constant  appeal  to  builders  and  architects 
to  plan  for  shelter  areas  in  new  building 
projects.  In  our  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970, 
we  have  requested  Congress  for  authority  to 
make  small  payments  to  building  owners 
based  on  the  extra  expense  they  may  incur  in 
providing  shelter  in  their  buildings.  We  hope 
for  an  increase  in  our  financial  contributions 
to  the  States  and  locaUtles  to  help  them 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  local  programs. 

We  will  continue  to  build  up  oiu-  national 
warning  capability,  to  help  In  the  establish- 
ment of  emergency  operating  centers  for 
government  officials  and  to  provide  Improved 


training  and  professional  development  pro- 
grams  for  local  civil  defense  personnel 

I  have  said  that  this  is  a  most  perUous 
age.  This  is  all  the  more  true  because  none 
of  us  llkea  to  think  about  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  war.  Some  of  us  tend  to  hope  that 
If  we  don't  look  at  It.  It  will  go  away.  Others 
will  argue  that  our  resources  are  too  lim- 
ited  to  afford  the  defenses  that  we  need 

I  beUeve  that  any  potential  aggressor  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  we  will  not  rely 
on  speculation  and  wishful  thinking  aloni 
to  deter  an  attack.  "         * 

If  we  were  to  chart  the  facts  about  Soviet 
weapons  development  alongside  of  our  own 
steps  in  this  field  in  the  past  few  years  t 
believe  we  would  find  a  definitely  ascending 
curve  on  the  Soviet  side  compared  with  a 
stationary,  if  not  descending  curve  in  our 
own  development  effort.  Coming  at  this 
point  m  time.  Safeguard  represents  a  mini- 
mimi,  nonprovocatlve,  essential  step  to  pre- 
serve  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  srreat 
nuclear  powers. 

To  those  who  argue  that  America's  re- 
sources are  too  limited  to  support  an  ade- 
quate  defense  and  carry  on  our  vital  domes- 
tic programs,  I  can  only  say  that  the  modern 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been  mainly 
the  story  of  a  nation  superbly  capable  of 
marshalling  resources  to  meet  a  severe  threat 
or  an  actual  emergency.  I  think  I  need  only 
point  to  the  landing  in  Normandy  25  yean 
ago  this  month  to  recall  the  sacrifices  we 
are  capable  of  in  defense  of  our  country. 

Let  me  say.  In  conclvislon,  that  while  we 
must  be  realistic  about  the  facts  of  nuclear 
me.  we  need  not  be  pessimistic.  There  is 
hope  for  meaningful  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
place  some  limitations  on  arms  development 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  must  exercise 
great  patience  and  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  strength.  I  further  beUeve  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  the  leadership  and  the 
vision  and  the  dedication  needed  to  Improve 
the  chances  for  peace,  to  make  this  a  safer 
world  for  us  and  our  children.  I  ask  you  to 
give  our  President  and  all  our  leaders  your 
full  support  to  achieve  this  goal. 


JACKSONVILLE,   PLA.,   SHERIFF 
IMPROVES  POLICE  IMAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sheriff 
Dale  Carson  of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  Is  one 
of  our  Nation's  outstanding  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  A  former  agent  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Sheriff 
Carson  has  Introduced  a  "police  youth 
patrol,"  which  will  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  young  people  and  police  officers. 

Sheriff  Carson  is  attacking  the  genera- 
tion gap  and  he  seeks  to  give  the  youth 
of  Jacksonville  an  important  outlet  for 
communication  and  discussion  with 
adults.  I  applaud  this  idea  of  a  "police 
youth  patrol,"  and  commend  to  your 
attention  an  editorial  from  the  Jime  17, 
1969.  Jacksonville  Journal,  which  I  insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Youth  Pathol  Good  Idea 


Sheriff  Dale  Carson's  proposed  Police 
Youth  Patrol  is  an  imaginative  Idea  that 
should  pay  off. 

PoUce-communlty  relations  are  of  concern 
in  nearly  every  major  city  these  days. 

Law  enforcement  officers  are  often  bitterly 
accused  of  unspeakable  assaults  on  personal 
freedoms  and  human  dignity  and  as  often 
stoutly  defended  as  the  sole  remaining  bul- 
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wark  against  a  threatening  tide  that  would 
sweep  the  nation  to  eternal  perdition. 
Neither  image  is  entirely  true,  of  course. 
Police  are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Their 
patience  is  often  sorely  tried  and  sometimes 
they  are  overzealous  In  the  performance  of 
their  duUes.  They  make  mistakes. 

But  for  the  most  part  they  are  men  trying 
to  do  a  difficult  Job  as  best  they  know.  Their 
responslblUtles  are  great  and  the  debt  most 
of  us  owe  to  them  is  correspondingly  large. 
They  are  not  enemies  of  society  or  even  of 
individuals  within  it— or  not  the  law-abiding 
ones,  at  least. 

They  are  certainly  not  the  tools  of  repressive 
government^-out  to  break  the  back  of  any 
legitimate,  peaceful  dissent  or  protest  move- 
ment. 

Carson's  plan,  which  calls  for  a  close  as- 
sociation between  individual  youths  and 
policemen  who  are  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  performing  their  duties,  should  help 
to  correct  the  distortions  In  the  image. 

His  big  problem  will  be  in  persuading  those 
who  have  the  most  inaccurate  image  that 
they  need  to  participate.  Most  of  them  prob- 
ably will  be  firmly  convinced  that  they  are 
completely  Justified  in  thinking  of  police- 
men as  pigs  and  that  the  whole  idea  is  to 
somehow  brainwash  them. 

If  he  can  succeed  in  this,  however,  the  ex- 
perience will  straighten  out  a  lot  of  think- 
ing. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion,"  the  sheriff  said, 
"that  if  the  young  people  could  see  that  we 
spend  more  than  90  percent  of  our  time 
helping  people  and  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
our  time  arresting  people  they  would  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  our  position  In  eo- 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion.  And  we  wisn 
the  sheriff  well  In  his  undertaking. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EDWARD  P. 
McMANUS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHTTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  a  well- 
deserved  and  outstanding  honor  that 
was  recently  bestowed  on  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Edward  P.  McManus  of 
Palmer,  Mass. 

Recently  she  was  selected  as  one  oi 
only  four  high  school  teachers  from 
across  the  Nation  to  receive  a  Distin- 
guished Secondary  School  Teaching 
award  at  Harvard  University. 

In  writing  to  advise  Mrs.  McManus  of 
her  selection  Dean  Fred  L.  Glimp  wrote: 

You  were  nominated  for  this  honor  by 
Thomas  Pifencls  Rooney  of  the  Class  of  1969. 
and  you  w6re  warmly  supported  In  this  nom- 
ination by  yoMi  school  administration  and 
associates.  The  Harvard  Faculty  Committee 
responsible  for  selecting  the  recipients  of  the 
awards  Judged  you  to  be  representative  of 
the  finest' traditions  of  your  profession. 

In  receiving  the  award  which  included 
a  generous  cash  payment,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Manus received  the  following  citation: 

Mart  McMantjs 
Mary  McManus,  housewife,  mother,  in- 
spired teacher,  first  citizen  of  Palmer.  Mass. 
Her  intellectual  standard  Is  rigorous;  her 
range  of  sympathies,  extraordinary.  Knowing 
the  power  of  both  the  oral  and  the  written 
word,  she  has  shown  countless  young  people 
how  great  literature  may  enrich  their  lives. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  praising  Mrs.  McManus'  teaching 
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skills.  Harvard  also  took  note  of  her  out- 
standing citizenship.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  oonnrm  that  appraisal.  Although  I 
take  some  partisan  pride  in  her  active 
participation  in  the  Democratic  town 
committee,  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
she  has  long  been  a  trustee  of  the  Palmer 
Public  Library.  Further,  since  the  recent 
tragic  fire  in  Palmer  with  its  drastic 
effects  on  employment  and  the  general 
economy.  Mrs.  McManus  has  been  a  driv- 
ing force  in  the  recently  formed  Overall 
Economic  Development  Committee  of 
Palmer  that  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
revitalize  that  community. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my 
colleagues  can  see  why  I  take  such  pride 
in  her  accomplishments.  Mary  McManus 
is  not  only  an  outstanding  teacher;  she 
is  truly  the  "First  Citizen  of  Palmer." 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
recent  story  in  the  Springfield  Union 
about  Mrs.  McManus'  achievement. 
Palmek  ekglish  Teacbbi  To  G«T  Hakvaxd 
Awabd 
Palmeb.— Mrs.  Mary  McManus.  English 
department  head  at  Palmer  High  School,  will 
be  one  of  four  teachers  from  across  the 
coxmtry  to  receive  a  distinguished  secondary 
school  teaching  award  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

She  was  chosen  by  the  Harvard  faculty 
committee  as  representative  of  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Mrs.  McManus  was  nominated  by  Thomas 
P.  Rooney,  an  alumnus  of  Palmer  High  and 
a  senior  at  Harvard.  Mrs.  McManus  was  his 
English  teacher  during  his  high  school  years. 
The  award  will  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Manus June  11  at  a  reception  and  dinner  in 
the  Harvard  Faculty  Club.  She  will  be  recip- 
ient of  a  certificate  of  award,  together  with 
a  check  for  $1200.  She  also  will  be  Invited  to 
attend  the  Harvard  conunencement  exercises 
June  12. 

Mrs.  McManus  has  taught  at  Palmer  High 
since  September  of  1956  and  was  made 
English  department  head  March  1,  1964.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Palmer,  she  spent  five  years 
teaching  Latin  and  English  at  Warren  High 
School. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE   MEETS   BUDGET 
DISASTER 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  have  received  from  my  district 
a  number  of  letters  taking  bitter  and 
even  violent  exception  to  the  cuts  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  Civil 
Defense  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Some  of  these  letters  were  from  old 
friends  of  mine,  men  whose  opinions  I 
value  and  respect. 

One  letter  which  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  illus- 
trates why  the  funding  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget— approximately 
$75.3  million,  or  15  percent  more  than 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — is  insufficient  to 
maintain  an  on-going  program  in  Ari- 
zona at  even  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1969. 
It  would  not  permit  inclusion  of  any  of 
a  number  of  local  governments  in  Ari- 
zona that  wish  to  join  in  the  civil  defense 
program  and  would  probably  result  in  a 
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reduction  In  the  level  of  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities by  municipalities,  towns,  and 
counties  that  have  been  in  the  program 
for  years. 

Let  me  quote  just  a  few  lines  from  this 
letter  to  illustrate  how  these  people  feel 
about  the  dut  in  civil  defense  money: 

In  the  area  of  supplies,  you  will  note  that, 
again.  1963  offered  the  top  funding  in  this 
area.  There  are  many  items  of  equipment 
that  are  absolutely  and  completely  necessary 
for  efficient  operation  during  a  catasUophe 
True,  many  of  theee  items  can  be  used  from 
day  to  day;  i.e.,  mobUe  radio  equipment,  mo- 
bUe  warning  systems,  search  and  rescue 
equipment,  etc.,  but  almost  invariably  these 
items  will  not  be  acquired  by  any  small  po- 
litlcca  subdivision  or  entity  because  they  are 
not  absolutely  essential  for  day-to-day  use. 
The  plain  fact  is  tha*  they  can  be  done  with- 
out in  normal  operations  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties, but  the  day  that  disaster  strikes,  the 
lack  of  these  items  will  cause  tremendous  loss 
of  life. 

Referring  only  to  so-caUed  matching 
funds.  I  am  assured  that  $1  of  Federal 
matching  funds  for  civU  defense  may 
generate  as  much  as  $10  in  State  and 
local  funds  and  services  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  ca- 
pable and  very  hard-working  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  How- 
ever I  must  confess  that  I  find  myself 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
continued  reduction  in  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  civil  defense 
programs. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

AuzoNA  Civil  Defense  and 

Disaster  Association. 
Prescott.  Ariz.,  April  22, 1969. 
Congressman  Sam  Steiger, 
126  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  Reference  Is  made  to  the  letter 
of  8  April  1969  from  Paul  Rosenblatt  and 
the  enclosure  therein. 

specifically,  I  should  like  to  take  violent 
exception  to  this  enclosure  which  was  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  directed  to  you  from  one 
Joseph  Laitln,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  To  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  inane,  naive,  and  Just 
plain  stupid  letters  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  read,  is  putting  it  mildly.  This 
letter  not  only  answers  nothing  but  presents 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  problem.  If  you 
view  the  overall  picture,  thU  letter  in  Itself 
answers  very  clearly  and  points  up  the  exact 
problems  which  I  have  brought  to  your 
attention  In  previous  correspondence. 

Let's  take  the  letter  step  by  step.  First,  let 
us  look  at  the  funding  In  the  Uble  contained 
in  this  letter.  If  you  will  look  at  the  Personnel 
and  AdminUtratlve  Expenses,  you  will  note 
that  the  funding  In  1968-«9  and  proposed 
funding  for  1970  is  approximately  a  5T«  in- 
crease. This  does  not  cover  by  any  manner 
or  means  the  increment  raises  that  are  gen- 
eraUy  granted  for  coet  of  Uvlng  increases^t 
also  leaves  no  room  for  increased  Civil  De- 
fense activity  and  does  not  even  permit  the 
adoption  of  Civil  Defense  budgets  by  political 
entitles  that  have  heretofore  not  been  tied 
to  Civil  Defense  activity.  For  instance,  right 
here  in  Yavapai  County  there  are  se^fraj 
cities  that  are  looking  to  Increase  their  Civil 
Defense  activity  as  part  of  their  constitu- 
tional and  charter  directives.  These  cities 
can  expect  no  funding  from  the  Personnel 
and  Administrative  ExpenseB  under  the  pres- 
ent budget. 

Right  at  this  time,  instead  of  expanding 
Civil  Defense  activity,  the  SUte  Office  of 
dvU  Defense  and  Emergency  Planning  is 
looking  to  means  to  curtaU  the  program  due 
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to  lack  of  lunding.  A  priority  system  la  being 
established  that  will  offer  flrst.  funding  to 
Joint  City-County  operaUons,  foUowed  by 
County  operations,  City  operations,  etc. 
There  Is  simply  no  way,  with  today's  in- 
creased coats,  that  even  the  Personnel  and 
Administrative  present  level  can  be  con- 
tinued. There  should  be  at  least  a  15%  in- 
crease In  Personnel  and  Administrative 
Expense  In  the  budget. 

Next,  we  move  to  Emergency  Operations 
centers.    Theee  are   essential   for   adequate 
direction  and  control  in  the  event  of  any 
emergency  ot  disaster,  nuclear  or  otherwise. 
Maximum  fimdlng  for  these  was  reported  In 
1968  as  In  the  letter.  Neverthelees,  there  was 
sufficient  funding  in  1967-68  to  continue  the 
program  as  more  states,  cities  and  counties 
recognized  the  need  for  Emergency  Opera- 
Uona  Centers,  either  through  experience  or 
through  other  means,  and  they  continued  to 
be  developed.  Such  was  the  case  In  Pavapal 
County.  Oiur  experience  in  the  disaster  pe- 
riod of  1967  clearly  indicated  the  absolute 
necessity  for  an  Emergency  Operations  Cen- 
ter in  the  Verde  VaUey.  We  proceeded  to  de- 
velop this  center  along  the  guidelines  es- 
tabUshed  by  the  Ofllce  of  ClvU  Defense  and 
ft  wasTiinded  accordingly  by  the  county  with 
the  aatKlpatlon  of  matching  funds  as  Indi- 
cated by  members  of  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense Region  7  during  predevelopment  con- 
ferences. When  the  first  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion was  completed  we  found  that  there  was 
no  funding  available  for  the  completion  of 
the  project.  The  entire  development  was  de- 
pendent uopn  the  Federal  Funding  aa  provid- 
ed In  the  cmi  Defense  Act.  With  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  budget  In  1969  by  more  than  50% 
we  were  left  "holding  the  bag."  Such  has  been 
the  case  In  many  other  states,  countlee  and 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  present  proposed  budget  for 
^acal  year  1970  there  Is  no  relief  in  sight. 
Many  programs  wUl  have  to  be  dropped  This 
we  feel.  Is  a  complete  disservice  to  the  public 
and  will  leave  them  virtually  defenseless  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  catastrophe. 

In  the  area  of  suppUes,  you  wb  note  that, 
again.  1963  offered  the  top  funding  in  this 
area.  There  are  many  items  of  equipment 
that  M-e  absolutely  and  completely  neceesary 
fOT  efficient  operation  during  a  catastroohe 
True  many  of  these  Items  can  be  used  from' 
day  to  day:  i.e.,  mobile  radio  equipment,  mo- 
bUe  warning  systems,  search  and  rescue 
equipment,  etc.,  but  almost  Invariably  these 
Items  win  not  be  acquired  by  any  small 
political  subdivision  or  entity  becaiie  thev 
are  not  absolutely  essential  for  day  to  day 
use  The  plain  fact  Is  that  they  can  be  done 
without  in  normal  operations  of  cities  and 
countlM.  but  the  day  that  disaster  strikes, 
the  lack  of  theee  Items  will  cause  tremendous 
^  of  Ufe.  Furthermore,  this  program  alone 

^  »^l?!*"  °^  ^^  ^*^'l  Defense  Operation. 
To  be  basic.  It  attracted  City  Councils  and 
Boards  of  Supervisors  to  extend  their  Civil 
»  ?S!.  '*r*'"«"ons  because  It  meant  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  that  ordinarily 
would  be  unobtainable.  A  small  part  of  this 
program  was  the  acquisition  of  surplus  pron- 
^^<^^^^^^^ing  fund  basis.  This  has  been 
totally  discontinued. 

The  statement  In  Mr.  Laltln's  letter  re- 
gar«llng  a  grant  of  $3,000,000  to  a  single  state 
or  county  in  one  year  Is  totally  irrelevant  and 
has  no  bearing  on  any  facts  contained  within 
any  of  our  correspondence.  It  is  readily  an- 
parent  that  he  did  not  read  or  perhafw  did 
not  understand  the  simple  language  of  our 
let^.  We  merely  mentioned  that  $3,000  000 
^  ,  -*^*y-  *°**  County  funds  will  go  un- 
used In  fiscal  year  1969  because  approwlated 

^.J^^^Z^  ^''°'^"  ^°'  ^«1«"1  matching 
funds  in  like  amount.  This  amount  covered 
the  entire  United  States,  not  one  state,  as 
Mr.  Laltln  stated. 

The  balance  of  Mi.  Laltln's  letter  Is  Just 
so  much  "gobbledygook"  and  It  says  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  can  find  no  relationship 
between  the  ABM  System  and  attempts  on 
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the  part  of  Civil  Defense  to  assure  national 
sxirvlval  of  the  pe<H>le  of  this  nation. 

Again,  we  say  that  this  letter  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  double-talk  of  Government 
In  attempting  to  do  a  "snow  Job"  and  avoid 
rocking  the  boat. 

Our  only  comment  on  page  2  of  this  letter 
la  to  state  that  the  third  sentence  In  para- 
graph three  "While  Civil  Defense  budgets 
have  been  reduced,  we  believe  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  a  credlUble  Civil  De- 
fense program."  Is  totally  without  founda- 
tion. The  Civil  Defense  program  is  crippled; 
it  U  staggering,  and  It  wlU  collapse  unlesa 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  srteps  quickly  and  forcibly  to 
prevent  It.  Civil  Defense,  under  present  world 
conditions,  is  the  only  certain  means  avail- 
able at  our  command  which  will  assure  maxi- 
mimi  survival  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
holocaust. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Laltln's  comments  on 
the  staffing  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense,  we 
again  draw  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  personnel  levels  are  not  consistent  with 
the  present  administration  of  the  program.  At 
regional  levels,  the  personnel  generally  are 
approving  programs  for  which  there  Is  no 
funding    or    disapproving    programs    which 
have  merit.  All  such  approval  or  disapproval 
Is  granted  after  the  particular  situation  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  at  state  level.  It  is  at 
state  level  that  the  approval  or  disapproval 
should  come.  These  are  the  people  that  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  the  great 
mass  of  governmental  directions  In  the  form 
of  directives,  guides,  pamphlets,  etc..  can  do 
little  or  nothing  to  change  the  situation  as 
It  exists  at  the  state  and  local  level.  iSaay 
of  these  people  perform  functions  that  have 
already  been  researched  by  state  staffs:  hence 
the  duplication  of  effort.  Furthermore,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  people  at  state 
level  who  Influence  the  people  at  Federal  level 
to  approve  projects  that  are  not  only  needed 
but  necessary  for  a  complete  ClvU  Defense 
program. 

In  closing.  I  should  Uke  to  clearly  state 
that  in  no  way  do  we  concur  with  the  final 
sentence  of  Mr.  Laltln's  letter.  The  infor- 
mation furnished  does  not.  In  any  way 
satisfy  your  constituents,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  I  am  not  talking  for 
myself  alone  but  for  the  members  of  the 
Arizona  State  ClvU  Defense  and  Disaster 
Association.  We  are  alarmed  and  concerned 
at  the  situation  and  fully  expect  you  and  the 
other  elected  representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  alleviate  this  situation  before  It  becomes 
another  "lost  cause." 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  con- 
^t  Paul  Fannin,  Barry  Ctoldwater,  John 
Rhodes  and  Mo  Udall  and  furnish  them  with 
copies  of  this  letter 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  and 
^P*'!i51?^  "  •"  sincerely  hoped  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  correct  the  Inadequacy 
in  the  Civil  Defense  program  prior  to  the 
final  adoption  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Williams  H.  Beers, 

President. 
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programs  promoting  friendly  relation- 
ships  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Greece.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1922.  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  has  been  cited  many  times  by 
our  Government  for  its  contributions  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs.  The 
fraternity  now  has  780  local  chapters 
and  auxiliaries  located  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  the  Bahamas 
and  Greece. 

This  summer,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  is 
offering  two  programs  through  which 
young  Americans  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  establish  lasting  friendships  with 
the  youths  of  Greece  while  steeping 
themselves  in  the  traditions  of  Western 
civUization.  I  would  like  to  bring  these 
two  excellent  projects  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  for  under  these  pro- 
grams, 244  American  high  school  stu- 
dents will  travel  and  study  in  Greece 
visiting  many  sites  of  archeological,  his- 
torical,  religious,  and  cultural  signifl. 
cance. 

One  hundred  of  these  students  have 
been  awarded  scholarships  under  the 
AHEPA-Anatolla  College  summer  in 
Greece  scholarship  program.  These  stu- 
dents will  attend  6  weeks  of  classes  at 
the  Anatolia  College  of  Salonika,  which 
is  an  American  school  supported  by 
American  contributions.  They  will  study 
the  Greek  language,  history,  heritage, 
and  modem  institutions;  they  will  also 
take  weekend  Held  trips  to  sites  such  as 
Phillipi  and  Mount  Olympus.  In  addition, 
these  youthful  ambassadors  of  American 
friendship  will  live  in  Greek  homes  for 
5  days,  learning  the  ways  of  Greek  living 
while  conveying  our  good  wishes  and 
strengthening  the  strong  ties  between 
the  American  and  Greek  peoples.  Their 
stay  in  Greece  will  end  with  a  tour  of 
Athens  and  a  number  of  Greece's  his- 
toric cities  and  isles. 

The  AHEPA-Anatolla  program  proved 
to  be  so  popular  that  the  AHEPA  youth 
summer  in  Greece  program  was  estab- 
lished to  bring  144  additional  American 
students  to  the  cradle  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. These  youths  will  spend  5  weeks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens  and  will  benefit 
from  many  study  and  sightseeing  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  AHEPA 
Educational  Foundation  and  AHEPA's 
supreme  president,  Gus  Cherevas,  for 
their  dedicated  work  in  establishing  these 
two  programs.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  244  students,  who  are 
members  of  the  Orders  of  the  Sons  of 
Pericles  and  the  Maids  of  Athens,  for 
their  academic  records  which  entitled 
them  to  be  selected  for  these  activities. 
I  wish  them  all  a  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing summer. 


AHEPA  YOUTHS  TO  PROMOTE  U.S 
FRIENDSHIP  WITH  GREECE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  AHEPA— American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association— has  ini- 
tiated many  commendable  projects  and 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING  AGREEMENT 
ACT  OP  1937 


HON.  EDWARD  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  introduced  a  bill  amending 
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the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  m^ke  needed 
changes  in  the  authority  to  incorporate 
class  I  base  plans  in  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders. 

This  legislation  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 

The  present  authority  has  been  used  for 
a  class  I  base  plan  in  only  one  marketing 
area.  This  one  bsise  plan  is  in  dire  need 
of  revision,  which  can  only  be  siccom- 
plished  under  the  proposed  legislative 
authority.  Moreover,  dairy  farmers  in 
other  marketing  areas  are  desirous  of 
developing  base  plans,  but  cannot  do  so 
until  the  revised  legislation  is  enacted. 

My  bill,  H.R.  11853,  would  revise  the 
authority  requested  by  representatives 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, which  speaks  for  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers. 

First,  the  bill  removes  the  termination 
date.  It  takes  time  to  develop  a  plan. 
Dairy  farmers  are  reluctant  to  develop  a 
plan  which  may  be  terminated  even  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  operation.  To  operate 
to  best  advantage  under  such  a  base 
plan,  many  farmers  would  adjust  their 
farming  operations.  This  they  cannot  do 
for  a  period  limited  by  a  termination 
date. 

Also,  the  bill  improves  the  methods 
under  which  new  producers  may  obtain 
bases  and  allows  established  producers 
to  share  equitably  in  the  benefits  of  mar- 
ket growth. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of 
histories  of  marketings  by  dairy  farmers, 
not  limited  to  a  single  period  of  time, 
so  that  bases  can  be  updated.  New  pro- 
ducers would  be  able  to  obtain  bases  in 
a  fair  manner  and  thereafter  participate 
in  the  same  maimer  as  established  pro- 
ducers. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  bases  to  producers  who  fail  to 
deliver  milk  allocated  to  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  share  of  sales,  for  their 
benefit. 

These  changes  are  needed  to  allow 
dairy  farmers  to  develop  base  plans, 
which  are  consistent  with  their  needs. 

The  purpose  of  a  base  plan  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  to  enable  farmers  to  know 
just  how  much  milk  they  can  market 
and  receive  a  price  for  it  closely  related 
to  the  class  I— fluid  milk— price.  By 
knowing  this,  they  can  plan  production. 
This  prevents  the  artificial  buildup  of 
milk  production  by  a  farmer  in  order  to 
obtain  a  maximum  size  base. 

The  base  plan  applies  only  to  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  money  among  dairy  farmers 
supplying  Federal  milk  marketing  orders, 
and  involves  no  cost  to  the  Grovemment. 
It  took  nearly  2  years  to  put  the  first 
base  plan  into  operation  under  the  orig- 
inal base  plan  legislation.  Because  of 
the  time  required  to  set  up  such  a  plan, 
it  is  important  that  this  legislation  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible. 


WORLD  TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  development 
program  report  of  1968,  and  an  article 
in  the  May  5,  1969,  issue  of  International 
Commerce  by  John  L.  Malone.  This  ma- 
terial gives  an  example  of  tiie  valuable 
role  of  the  United  Nations,  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  American  firms,  in 
speeding  the  process  of  economic  growth 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations.  The  mate- 
rial follows: 

World     Trade     OPPORTtrNrrres — UNDP     Ap- 
proved  Programs    OrrER    Good   Prospects 

FOR  Eligible  U.S.  Businessmen 
(By  John  L.  Malone) 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  (UNDP)  re- 
cently approved  a  record  number  of  new  de- 
velopment programs.  Projects  approved  at 
this  session  Include  many  large-scale  pre- 
investment  prospects  Involving  the  training 
of  specialists  In  research  and  economic  plan- 
ning In  agriculture.  Industry,  public  utilities, 
housing,  health  and  sanitation  education, 
building  and  physical  planning,  social  wel- 
fare, public  administration  and  other  eco- 
nomic services;  mineral,  water,  land,  fishery 
and  various  natural  resources  surveys. 

Projects  approved  at  the  last  session,  which 
was  held  In  January,  as  well  as  future  UNDP 
projects  for  developing  countries  are  carried 
out  by  the  United  Nations  and  14  other  par- 
ticipating and  executing  agencies. 

Firms  interested  In  availing  themselves  of 
these  potential  opportunities  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  UNDP  should,  after  reviewing 
data  contained  in  a  narrative  summary  avail- 
able from  International  Liaison  and  Trade 
Opportunities  (ILTO)  Staff.  BDSA-541,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  D.C. 
20230.  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  relevant 
executing  agency  (this  summary  Is  known  as 
Stage  2). 

A  lUt  of  the  participating  and  executing 
agencies  and  their  addresses  follow: 

UN /United  Nations — Director,  United  Na- 
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tiona  Technical  Co-Operatlon  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  United 

Nations,  New  York.  N.T.  10017. 

ILO /International  Labour  Organization — 
Chief,  Field  Department,  International  La- 
bour Organization,  164  Rule  de  Lausanne. 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

PAO/Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations — Assistant  Director  Gen- 
eral, Programme  and  Budget,  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
Cla  delle  terme  di  Caracalla,  Rome,  Italy. 

UNESCO/United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization — Director, 
Bureau  of  Relations  vrtth  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Programmes.  United  Nation* 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, Place  de  Fontenoy,  Paris,  Vile,  Prance 
ICAO/Internatlonal  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation— Director,  Technical  Assistance  Bu- 
reau, International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, International  Aviation  Bldg.,  1080  Uni- 
versity St.,  Montreal  3.  Canada. 

V^THO/World  Health  Organization— Deputy 
Director-General,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, 20,  Avenue  Appla.  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
IBRD/International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development — Projects  Department, 
Development  Services,  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  1818 
H  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20453. 

ITU /International  Telecommunication 
Union — Chief,  Technical  Co-operation  De- 
partment, International  Telecommunications 
Union,  Place  des  Nations,  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. 

WMO /World  Meteorological  Organization — 
Chief,  Technical  Co-operation  Division,  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  41,  Avenue 
Gulseppe  Motta.  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

IAEA /International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy— Deputy  Director-General  for  Technical 
Assistance,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Kaerntnerrlng  11,  Vienna  1,  Austria. 
UNIDO/Unlted  Nations  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Organization — Director,  Technical 
Cooperation  Division.  United  Nations  Indus- 
trial Development  Organization,  Pelder  Laws, 
Pelder  Strasse.  Vienna,  Austria. 

UPU /Universal  Postal  Union — Schoshal- 
denstrasse  46.  Berne  3000,  Switzerland. 

IMCO/Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Orranlzatlon — 22  Berners  St.,  Lon- 
don. W.l.  England. 

lADB /Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
1818  H  St..  NW..  Washington.  D  C.  20453. 

ADB /African  Development  Bank — Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast. 

UNITED  N.\TIONS  DEVfXOPMEXT  PROGRAMME 

(SPECIAL  rrN-ni 
Total  U.S.  contract  awards  In  1968  within 
the  total  U.N.D  P.  program: 

Total  contracts 14 

Amount  awarded. --.  $3,789,000 

CumulatU'e  total  contracts  awarded  to  U.S. 
contractors,  including  1968: 

Total  contracts 80 

Amount  awarded »16,  506,000 


UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  (SPECIAL  FUND) 
AMERICAN  FIRMS  AWARDED  SUBCONTRACT,  WITH  TOTAL  COST  OF  AWARDED  CONTRACT,  COUNTRY  AND  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION  (1968  CONTRACTS  ONLY) 


Headquarters  (country)  and 
name  ol  contractor 


Cost  of 
contract 
(U.S. 
dollars)    Location,  name,  and  agency  ot  project 


United  States: 

Battelle  Institute. 


Louis  Berger,lnc.  (in 

association  with  KAMPSAX, 

Denmark). 
Development  and  Resources 

Corp. 
Ellicott  Madi  Corp 


Fairbanks  Morse  Inter- 
national I  IK. 


65.000    Pakistan:    Pre-lnvestment  Studies   for   the 
Promotion    of   the    Fertilizer   and    Petro- 
chemical Industries  (UNIOO). 
1  625,000    Indonesia:  Highway  Assistance  and  Transport 
Co-ordination  Study  (IBRD). 

479,000    Afghanistan:    Khnduz— Kkanabad    Irrigation 

Feasibility  Study  (FAO). 
94  500    Yugoslavia:  Pilot  Land  Reclamation  Project  on 

the  Lower  Neretva  (FAO). 
406,300    Romania:    Establishment   and    Operation    ot 

Pilot   Irrintion   Stations    In   the    Danube 

Plain  (FAO). 


Headquarters  (country)  and 
name  of  contractor 


Cost  of 
contract 
(US. 
dollars)    Location,  name,  and  agency  of  project 


United  States — Continued  ,  ^        „  .     .    -  ... 

Geophysical  Service  I nc  480,000    Tnnidad  and  Tobago:  Seismic  Survey  m  the 

Marine  Area  between  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

(UN). 
Geoscience  170, 000    Poland:  Sub-Surlace  Exploration  for  Potassium 

Salt5(U.N.). 

GTSCoro  37.800    India:    Institute    lor   Petroleum    Exploration 

•^ Dehra  Dun  (Phase  II)  (U.N.) 

National  Lead  Co  3.000    Bolivia:  Centre   tor  Petroleum    Development 

Sa.ita  Cruz  (U.N.) 
RoseoeMossCo    13.400    Bolivia:  F«>asitiility  Study  and  Demonstration 

of    Agro-Industrial    Development    In    the 

Abapo-lzazag  Region  (FAO) 
Stanford  Research  Institute....       296,400    Regional  (Africa):  Survey  of  Transport  Studies 

in  Africa  (IBRD) 
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UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  (SPECIAL  FUNO>-Continu«d 
AMERICAN  nR««S  AWARDED  SUBCONTRACT.  WITH  TOTAL  COST  OF  AWARDED  CONTRACT,  COUNTRY  AND  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION  (1968  CONTRACTS  ONLY>-Continued 


Hwdquartan  (coantry)  md 
nam*  of  contractor 


Costd 
contract 


(U.S. 
dollars)    Location,  nam*,  and  agoncy  of  project 


Unttad  SMm— CeotliMNd 

TlModor*  Rwdabvrg  Aaaedates. 

Tuohwn*  Corp 


30,000  Rwanda:  Pilot  Plant  lor  Industrialization  and 
Pyrathrum  Production,  Mul(inio(UNIOO). 

48, 300  Guatemala:  Pr*-lnvestm*nt  Study  on  Forastiy 
D«v*topffl«nt  (FAOX 


Haadquarters  (country)  and 
nam*  of  contractor 


Cottoi 
contrMt 
(U.S. 
dollars)   Location,  nam*,  and  agancy  of  project 


Unit*d  Statw— Continatd 
U.S.  Air  Fore* 


40, 000    Regional  (Americas):  Eradication  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  Fruit  Fly  (IAEA). 


MAJOR  ORDERS  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  TO  U.S.  FIRMS,  INCLUDING  NAME  OF  SUPPLIER  AND  TOTAL  COST  OF  CONTRACT  AWARD 


Country  and  name 
of  supplier 


Costol 
order  (U.S. 

dollars)    Description  of  equipment 


United  Stales: 

AckerOrlll 17,284  Drilling  equipment 

American  Coldset 14,073          Do. 

Ann  Artrar  Instrument  Works  14,413  Machine-tool  dynamometer. 
Inc. 

JarrelAshCo 36,598  Atomic  absorption  spectrometer. 

Beckman  Instruments 40,560  Spectrophotometer. 

Bendix  International 31,195  Instruments. 

Bissat  Berman  Corp 10,053  Tishing  equipment. 

.     CarritrJnternatioiial  Lid 17,704  Air-conditioning  equipment. 

Ceoeb 12,968  Physics  laboratory  equipment 

"    CtiVSMrCorp 50,090  Vehicles;  boats. 

Colfins  Radio  Co 11,193  Telecommunication  equipment 

Deere  &  Co 38,209  Agricultural  machinery. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 52,500  Data  processing  equipment 

Denver  Equipment. 10,970  Gyratory  crusher. 

DukaneCorp 13,792  Language  laboratory. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 12,214  MIcrofile  equipment 

Export  Oil  FieM 32,512  Drilling  equipment 

E.J.  Longyear 11,313          Do. 

Marine  Construction  &  Oe-  22,278  Fishing  equipment 
sign  Co. 

Motorola  Communications  11,314  Telecommunication  equipment 
International  inc. 

Owens  Illinois 24,698  Laboratory  equipment 

Perkin-Elmer 11,679  Gas  chromatograph. 

Pensalt  Chemical 13,306  Freez*  dner. 

Picker  International  Corp 42,659  X-Ray  diffraction  and  fluorescent  equipment 

Prater  Pulverizer  Co 28,163  Agricultural  machinery. 

Radio  Resaardi 20,482  Mobile  radar. 

Raytheon  Inc 104,140  Radar  parts. 

Sabin  St  Germaia 19,741  Testing  machine. 


Country  and  name 
of  supplier 


Cost  of 
order  (U.S. 

dollars)    Description  at  equipment 


Unitwl  Stat**— Continued 

Scott-Enginoering  Sciences 34,386 

Singer  Co 10,850 

Soiltestinc lo  365 

Speedster  Division 17*312 

Sprague  &  Henwood 39',314 

Tektronix  Inc 10,282 

Uniflow  Manufacturing  Co 15,'l23 

Victoreen  Instrument  Co 15  672 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co 55,' 214 

Fisher  Scientific  Co 22  817 

Fort  Motor  Co. 27|231 

Fortune  Electronic 83!  148 

General  Electric 10,799 

General  International  Export...  19,'545 

General  Motors 60  617 

General  Precision  System  Inc..  12', 216 

Geophysical  Instrument 39  938 

W.  4L.  Gurley ii;763 

Halliburton  Co 17,709 

Haver-Lockhart  LalM 14'844 

IBM..      708,108 

Jeep,  pickup* 33,397 

Kaiser     Jeep     International  31,200 
Corp. 

Kay-Fries  Chemicals,  Inc 10  200 

Lab  Cage,  Inc 11,366 

Leopold  &  Stevens 32,904 

Lewis  Refrigeration 13^125 

Leyland  Motor  Co 62486 


Thermodynamics   and   refrigeratwn  training 
equipment  ' 

Spectrum  analvser. 

Engineering  laboratory  equipment 

Drilling  equipment 

Wireline  equipment 

Oscilloscopes  and  accessories. 

Freezing  plant. 

Ionization  chamber. 

Drilling  equipment 

Chemical  laboratory  equipment 

Vehicles:  drilling  equipment 

Photographic  equipment 

Dynamometer. 

Engineering  laboratory  equipment 

Vehicles. 

Aircraft. 

Geophysical  equipment 

Hydrological  instruments. 

Autoclave. 

Clinical  and  surgical  equipment 

Electronic  data  processing. 

Vehicles. 
Do. 

Torula  yeast. 

Laboratory  cages  and  accessories. 

HydrologKal  equipment 

Laboratory  freezing  equipment 

Vehkles. 


HEAKENQS  ON  STUDENTS  FOR  A 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF   MIBSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  KTHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Seciirlty  for  the 
j}ast  3  months  has  been  investigating  in- 
tensively the  revolutionary  nature  and 
activities  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  is  presently  conduct- 
ing its  second  hearing,  the  first  basically 
on  activities  at  Georgetown  University 
here  in  Washington,  the  second  on  Kent 
State  University  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

This  morning  Dr.  Robert  I.  White, 
president  of  Kent  State,  reiterated  a 
point  which  has  come  up  time  and  time 
again  with  regard  to  campus  disorders. 

Dr.  White  testified  that  the  SDS  made 
its  initial  attempt  to  disrupt  the  normal 
processes  of  the  university  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1968.  He  commented: 

After  several  days  of  propagandizing,  they 
were  successful  in  forming  a  pre-planned 
and  much  hoped  for  (I.e.,  on  the  part  of 
SX>.S.)  coalition  with  the  Black  United  Stu- 
dents (B.U.S.) .  The  focal  point  of  their  com- 
bined efforts  was  the  disruption  of  an  Oak- 
land Police  recruiting  visit. 

He  continued: 

While  the  recruiting  activity  was  tempo- 
rarily disrupted  and  while  campus  tensions 
were  on  the  fringe  of  large  scale  disorder  for 
several  days.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  stu- 


dents desiring  to  be  Interviewed  did  so,  that 
there  were  no  serious  outbreaks  of  violence, 
that  there  was  no  destruction  of  University 
property.  After  this  initial  confrontation, 
much  to  the  credit  of  B.U.S.,  they  proceeded 
without  alliance  and  pursued  their  grievances 
in  an  orderly  and  constructive  manner. 

It  was  Dr.  White's  next  sentence  which 
has  been  the  thread  which  showed  up 
in  the  Georgetown  hearing  and  again  to- 
day in  the  Kent  State  hearing.  His  com- 
ment was: 

Unfortunately,  some  aspects  of  the  Oak- 
land Police  confrontation  were  distorted  in 
the  public  press. 

This  concerns  me  a  great  deal  for,  as 
you  know,  one  of  the  Nation's,  indeed, 
the  world's  leading  sch(X)ls  of  journalism, 
that  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  lo- 
cated at  Columbia  in  my  district.  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  one  of  the  eminent  mem- 
bers of  that  faculty.  Dr.  John  C.  Merrill, 
whose  recent  book.  The  Elite  Press,  is 
getting  international  attention,  chanced 
to  speak  at  Marymount  College  in  nearby 
Alexandria,  Va. 

He  made  this  comment: 

Minority  and  eccentric  views  and  news  get 
disproportionate  coverage.  1  think  what  we 
have  preeently  la  a  "reality"  gap.  The  press' 
picture  of  what's  going  on  Is  quite  different 
tro«n  what's  really  going  on. 

Dr.  Merrill  continued: 

It  is  quite  natural  that  there  is  a  credi- 
bility gap,  and  it  Is  not  all  the  government's 
fault.  The  press  bears  responsibUity  for  much 
of  it.  The  American  people  can't  tell  from 
the  press  what  the  maJcMrity  of  campus  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  thinking  and  doing. 


But  we  know  every  time  an  SDSer  picks  up 
a  picket  sign  or  sits  outside  a  dean's  office. 
Much  of  what  the  press  reports  may  be 
part  of  what's  going  on,  but  it  gives  the 
wrong  emphasis  or  picture.  It  may  be  truth 
but  Is  not  the  whole  truth,  or  even  an  at- 
tempt at  a  balanced  truth. 

Dr.  Merrill's  comment  bolsters  what  I 
have  long  contended — and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  imlversities,  especially  my  own 
alma  mater,  and  our  academic  journal- 
ists speak  up  on  the  matter.  One  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  press  and  the  country 
is  for  a  more  balsuiced  perspective  in  the 
reporting  of  campus  violence. 

Dr.  Merrill  believes  the  press  presents 
a  fragmented,  crazy-quilt  view  of  the 
world,  playing  up  negative  aspects.  He 
says  the  mass  media  need  not  be  trapped 
into  using  Emything  because  it  is  "news." 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

Dr.  Merrill,  billing  his  remarks  to 
Marymoimt  students  under  the  title, 
"The  Press  and  Social  Upheaval."  he 
judged  that  the  press  is  being  used  by 
loud,  active  minority  groups  and  is  pre- 
senting the  atypical  to  make  it  appear 
as  the  typical.  He  described  it  thus: 

The  press  naturally  tends  to  overstrees 
the  sensational,  noisy,  atjrplcal,  loud,  color- 
ful, anusual.  Ilils  usually  means  the  minor- 
ity activities  in  society. 

The  press,  he  says,  allows  itself  to  be 
used  by  skilled  propagandists,  extremists, 
bigots,  and  revolutionaries — and  it  is  the 
latter  with  which  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
C<Mnmittee    on    Internal   Security,   am 


particularly     ccmcemed.     Dr.     Merrill 
explained: 

These  propagandists  know  the  press  feeds 
on  sensation,  the  lurid  and  the  irreeponsible 
statement  and  act.  They  are  playing  the 
press  like  a  master  musician  plays  a  piano. 

The  press'  role  in  reporting  upheavals, 
Dr.  Merrill  said,  "was  good  quantitatively 
but  not  qualitatively."  Correlative  to 
this,  he  made  this  point: 

News  executives  can  always  select — in  ef- 
fect they  define  news  by  what  they  select. 
If  they  don't  use  a  story  about  30  students 
sitting  in  front  of  a  dean's  office,  in  a  sense 
It  Is  not  news. 

He  believes  further — and  I  can  only 
concur — that  overplay  of  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations is  contagious. 

"Too  much  coverage  of  explosive  but 
isolated  incidents  simply  spreads  them," 
be  declared: 

A  TV  program  can  make  it  look  as  if  the 
entire  student  body  and  faculty  are  behind 
SOS,  for  instance,  when  actually  there  are 
perhaps  only  100  out  of  15,000. 

There  ia  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  ex- 
pectation of  media  coverage  affects  events. 
Some  events  are  even  called  off  when  no  news 
media  are  present. 

He  asserted  that  TV  cameras  are  no 
more  "objective"  than  newspaper  or 
magazine  reporters.  He  continued: 

TV  generally  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
social  stability  than  the  press.  It  is  more 
dramatic,  more  selective,  more  superficial, 
more  stimulative,  more  action-filled.  It  Is 
less  complete,  less  interpretive,  less  fair. 
Television  makes  a  pretty  poor  showing  gen- 
erally as  a  complete  news  medium.  It's  really 
an  entertainment  medium  and  Is  geared  to 
that  purpose. 

Dr.  Merrill  said  he  was  not  exonerat- 
ing newspapers: 

They  make  a  pretty  poor  showing,  gener- 
ally. They  still  are  more  Interested  in  scoops, 
even  when  TV  is  sure  to  beat  them.  They 
still  present  an  undigested,  unsyntheslzed 
version  of  reality.  They  give  snippets — bits 
and  pieces — of  news  and  views. 

Dr.  Merrill  said  minority  extreme 
groups  trying  to  destroy  and  disrupt 
society  need  to  be  put  in  proper  perspec- 
tive and  exposed  by  mass  media.  He  spe- 
cifically mentioned  SDS,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  as  Students  for  the  DemoUtion 
of  Society. 

He  asserted  that  the  mtiss  media  cur- 
rently are  contributing  to  the  social  up- 
heaval "by  giving  loud,  atypical,  danger- 
ous persons  TV  and  press  space — there- 
by saying,  in  effect — 

These  are  important  people.  Oenerally 
they  are  simply  paranoid  persons,  would-be 
or  actual  authoritarians  feeding  off  pubUci- 
ty  and  notoriety. 

Professor  Merrill  also  accused  the  mass 
media  of  helping  to  "create"  a  genera- 
tion gap  through  plasring  up  differences, 
of  perpetuating  an  aura  of  suspense, 
promise  of  worse  things  to  come,  and  by 
"legitimatizing  revolution  as  what  is 
bound  to  happen." 

Dr.  Merrill  concluded  that  social  up- 
heaval can  be  quite  dangerous  to  the 
whole  society  imless  channeled  into  non- 
violent, peaceful  dialog,  and  democratic 
solutions. 

"The  mass  media  must  concern  them- 
selves with  consequences  to  society — and 
even  to  themselves — of  the  extreme  ele- 
ments," he  said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  these  days  of  social  upheaval,  the  mass 
media  are  not  doing  a  good  job  in  report- 
ing or  giving  meaning  to  it  all.  They  must 
do  better  or  their  days  are  numbered. 

The  mass  media  had  better  wake  up  be- 
fore they  create  a  monster  that  will  tear 
apctft  our  whole  social  fabric,  including  the 
mass  media. 

Dr.  Merrill's  warning  is  not  one  to  be 
taken  lightly.  In  light  of  the  testimony 
and  facts  which  have  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  in  view 
of  the  tragic  reports  of  campus  disorders 
which  have  blotted  the  campuses  across 
this  country.  I  hope  the  mass  media  do 
wake  up  before  this  monster  is  created, 
or  if  it  is  already  created,  before  it  moves 
out  to  grasp  our  entire  society  within 
its  maw; 

There  is  one  real  ray  of  hope  in  all 
this.  I  understand  Dr.  Merrill  was  given 
an  ovation  by  the  students  at  Marymoimt 
College  who  heard  him.  This  gives  me 
great  hope.  I  hope  the  other  great  schools 
of  journalism  throughout  this  country 
give  Dr.  Merrill's  words  and  advice  the 
attention  they  deserve. 
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Make  them  superficial,  destroy  their  rug- 
gedness. 

"B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  thereby: 

"1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  books  and  plays,  and  other 
triviallUes. 

"2.  Divide  the  people  into  hostUe  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

"3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  in  their 
natural  leaders  by  holding  these  latter  up  to 
ridicule,  obloquy,  and  contempt. 

"4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but 
seize  power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"6.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  Its  credit,  produce  fear  of 
inflation  with  rising  prices  and  general 
discontent. 

"6.  P\>ment  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  fos- 
ter a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  tovrard  such  disorders. 

"7.  By  specious  arguments  cause  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  moral  virtues:  honesty, 
sobriety,  continence,  faith  in  the  pledged 
vrork,  ruggedness. 

"C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless." — 
Prom  New  World  News,  Feb.  1946. 


RULES  FOR  REVOLUTION 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MISSOITKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  paraphrasing 
Santayana  we  know  that  those  who 
ignore  the  lessons  of  history  are  destined 
to  relive  its  errors.  A  retired  friend  of 
mine  forwarded  the  enclosure  entitled 
"Rules  for  Revolution"  as  a  reprint 
from  "New  World  News"  in  February 
1946.  Along  with  his  letter  he  stated  in 
part: 

The  attached  article  "Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion" was  printed  in  February  1946.  Perhaps 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  either  does 
not  accept  these  basic  tactics  or  is  revolu- 
tionary Itself! 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Members, 
and  the  people  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  review  this  and  note  the 
startling  conclusion  of  the  path  we  tread 
as  we  neglect  history's  lesson.  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Rules  fob  Retolution 

On  a  dark  night  in  May,  1919,  two  lorries 
rumbled  across  a  bridge  and  on  into  the 
town  of  Dusseldorf.  Among  the  doeen  rowdy, 
.singing  "Tonunles"  apparently  headed  for  a 
gay  evening  were  two  representatives  of  the 
Allied  military  intelligence.  These  men  had 
traced  a  wave  of  indiscipline,  mutiny,  and 
murder  among  the  troops  to  the  local  head- 
quarters of  a  revolutionary  organization  es- 
tablished in  the  town. 

Pretending  to  be  drunk,  they  brushed  by 
the  sentries  and  arrested  the  ringleaders — a 
group  of  13  men  and  women  seated  at  a  long 
table. 

In  the  course  of  the  raid  the  Allied  officers 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  safe.  One  of  the 
documents  found  in  it  contained  a  spedflc 
outline  of  "Rules  for  Bringing  About  a  Revo- 
lution." It  is  reprinted  here  to  show  the 
strategy  of  materialistic  revolution,  and  how 
personal  attitudes  and  habits  of  living  affect 
the  affairs  of  nations: 

"A.  Corrupt  the  young.  Get  them  away 
from  religion.  Oet  them  interested  in  sex. 


FBI  CITES  RECORD  ON  KING 
WIRETAP 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OIUAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing recent  months  we  have  heard  consid- 
erable controversy  about  reported  Gov- 
ernment wiretapping  of  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  with  disputed  ver- 
sions of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's authorization  for  such  action.  The 
record  has  now  been  set  straight  and  a 
detailed  accounting  given  of  the  events 
which  preceded  authorization  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  FBI  action. 

I  plEice  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  19, 
setting  forth  specific  details  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  wiretap  in  question. 

The  Star  article  states  these  disclo- 
sures "climaxed  a  long  smoldering  con- 
troversy over  the  role  of  the  FBI."  The 
article  should  also  serve  to  end  the  con- 
troversy and  any  further  irresponsible 
reporting  on  the  subject. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  has  documented 
his  account  of  the  record  and  the  rec- 
ord now  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Star  article  follows: 
King  WnirrAP  Caixzd  R.F.K.'s  Idea — Hoover 

AssESTS  Memo  to  FBI  CrrEO  Concekm  Oveb 

Masxxsm 

(By  Jeremiah  CLeary) 

Wiretapping  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  telephone  was  proposed  to  the  FBI  by 
then  Attorney  General  Roljert  F.  Kennedy  in 
June,  1963,  and  authorized  by  him  in  writing 
later  that  year,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
told  The  Star  today. 

Hoover  revealed  the  contents  of  two  memo- 
randums in  one  of  which  Kennedy  expressed 
concern  about  possible  infiltration  of  the 
race  issue  by  Mandsts  and  spoke  of  allega- 
tions that  the  Negro  leader  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  Marxist  Ideas  and  followers. 
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That  memor&ndiiin  to  Hoover,  dated  Jvine, 
IMS,  waa  written  b^  Courtney  Evans,  then 
■Bitiirtart  director  oi  tb«  FBI  and  llalaon  man 
with  the  Justice  Department.  It  reported  the 
substance  of  a  oonveraatlon  Evans  had  just 
had  with  Kennedy  In  which  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  asked  about  the  feasibility  of  In- 
stalling electronic  devices  on  King's  tele- 
phones. Ttiwg  headed  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

coNcsams  aboxtt  AixsoATioira 
Kmnedy,  according  to  the  Evans  memo, 
was  concerned  about  reports  that  King  was 
a  student  of  Marxism,  that  he  was  associating 
with  a  New  York  attorney  with  known  Com- 
munist connections,  but  that  he  did  not 
openly  espouse  Marxism  because  of  his  re- 
Uglovis  beliefs.  The  Evans  memorandum  In- 
dicated Kennedy  wanted  to  know  If  It  was 
technically  feasible  to  use  electronic  devices 
to  prove  or  disprove  these  allegations. 

The  Evans  memo  said  Evans  replied  to 
Kennedy  that  King  was  a  man  who  traveled 
almost  constantly  and  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  use  wiretaps  effectively  In  such 
cases. 

.  Hoover  told  The  Star  that  FBI  officials  also 
InfomvefL  Kennedy  at  that  time  that  they 
doubted  the  advisability  of  imdertaklng 
electronic  surveillance  of  Dr.  King  because 
of  possible  political  repercussions. 

However,  the  second  memorandum  cited 
by  Hoover  shows  that  on  October  7,  1963,  the 
FBI  chief  reported  to  Kennedy  that  It  was 
then  technically  feasible  to  apply  wiretaps 
to  King's  telephones  at  two  places,  one  of 
them  at  an  unnsuned  location  In  New  York. 
That  memorandum  constituted  the  FBI's 
request  for  authority  to  proceed  with  the 
wiretap  proposed  by  Kennedy  four  months 
before.  The  document  bears  In  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  the  signature.  "Robert  F. 
Kennedy."  and  under  the  name  the  date 
•10-10-63." 

Hoover  did  not  indicate  to  The  Star  when 
the  surveillance  was  started  but  said  the 
taps  were  discontinued  on  April  30,  1965.  At 
that  time  Nicholas  Katzenbach  was  serving  as 
Attorney  General. 

Asked  about  the  results  of  the  electronic 
surveillance  today,  Hoover  declined  com- 
ment. 

The  FBI  director  told  The  Star:  "I  have 
never  authorized  installation  of  technical 
electronic  devices  without  written  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General." 

Today's'  disclosures  climaxed  a  long  smol- 
dering controversy  over  the  role  of  the  FBI, 
a  subordinate  bureau  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, in  using  wiretaps  or  other  electronic 
devices  in  investigative  matters.  The  matter 
came  to  a  head  Sunday  when  Carl  Rowan,  a 
columnist  for  The  Star,  charged  that  the  FBI 
had  no  authority  to  wiretap  Dr.  King's  con- 
versations. He  quoted  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark,  who  succeeded  Katzen- 
bach, as  saying  "the  implication  that  peo- 
ple thought  Dr.  King  was  a  security  threat  Is 
outrageous." 

The  Rowan  charges  prompted  Associate 
FBI  Director  Clyde  A.  Tolson  to  write  to 
Rowan  early  this  week  defending  legality  of 
the  King  wiretaps. 

"For  your  Information,"  Tolson  said  in  his 
letter,  "the  wiretap  on  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  was  specifically  approved  in  advance  In 
writing  by  the  late  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Kennedy." 

Tolson  added  that  the  monitoring  device 
was  "strictly  in  the  field  of  Internal  security 
and  therefore  was  within  the  provision  laid 
down  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
Evans,  now  a  Washington  lawyer,  was  en 
route  to  Puerto  Rico  today  and  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment.  However,  Tuesday 
night  Evans  said  he  bad  no  recollection  of 
whether  a  wiretap  authorization  directed  at 
King  had  ever  been  Involved  in  his  discus- 
sion with  Kennedy. 

Aides  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass., 
said  today  he  would  have  no  comment  on 
Hoover's  dlsclostire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Friends  of  Robert  Kennedy  had  suggested 
In  recent  days  that,  dtirlng  1904,  In  the 
period  after  the  assassination  at  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  attorney  general's  In- 
terest in  some  of  his  official  affairs  had 
flagged.  However,  the  assassination  came 
nearly  six  weeks  after  Robert  Kennedy  signed 
the  authorization  for  the  King  wiretap. 

Hoover  and  Kennedy,  after  the  latter  be- 
came a  New  York  senator,  acciised  each 
other  of  being  responsible  for  use  of  hidden 
microphones  in  investigations. 

Evans  figured  in  that  controversy  when 
Kennedy  made  public  a  February,  19S6,  letter 
to  him  from  Evans  which  made  the  point 
that  the  use  of  hidden  microphones  was  not 
Kennedy's  responsibility  but  suggested  he 
may  have  directly  approved  the  use  of  wire- 
taps on  phones.  That  letter  said  the  FBI  sent 
national  security  wiretap  requests  to  Ken- 
nedy for  approval. 

It  Is  reliably  reported  that  Kennedy  was 
reminded  by  the  FBI  that  it  still  had  In  Its 
files  the  authorizations  signed  by  him  as 
Attorney  General  for  telephonic  wiretaps. 
However,  Hoover  did  not  disclose  at  that 
time  any  names  of  persons  under  wiretap 
surveillance  with  Kennedy's  approval. 

At  that  stage,  Kennedy  and  Hoover  broke 
off  the  public  exchange  of  charges  as  if  by 
mutual  consent.  This  was  regarded  partly 
as  due  to  Kennedy's  realization  that  his 
signed  authorizations  were  still  in  FBI  files, 
partly  to  the  FBI's  desire  not  to  have  special 
attention  drawn  to  its  investigative  tech- 
niques nor  to  engage  In  a  battle  with  the 
Kennedy  forces  that  could  have  political 
overtones. 

The  Justice  Department  on  Tuesday  de- 
clined a  direct  answer  when  asked  for  doc- 
umentation of  Tolson's  contention  in  his 
letter  to  Rowan.  But  earlier  this  month,  a 
Justice  Department  spokesman  said  Hoover 
was  "accurate  In  every  respect"  in  his  re- 
peated statements  that  all  wiretaps  were 
being  authorized  in  advance  and  in  writing 
by  the  Attorney  General  during  the  time- 
span  of  the  controversy. 

A  Justice  department  spokesman,  asked 
today  if  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
had  given  Hoover  permission  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  secret  documents  of  the  King 
wiretapping,  replied  simply,  "no  comment." 
However,  the  spokesman  recalled  that  the 
attorney  general  had  declined  to  authorize 
disclosures  in  court  of  the  basic  authority 
for  the  wiretapping.  Such  disclosures  had 
been  demanded  by  defense  lawyers  in  the 
Houston  draft  evasion  hearing  for  former 
boxing  champion  Cassius  Clay.  It  was  during 
that  hearing  that  the  King  wiretapping  was 
officially  revealed  for  the  first  time. 
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FLIGHT 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  April  11,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  ceremonies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Morehead 
Planetarium.  The  planetarium,  which 
has  previously  distinguished  itself  as  the 
site  of  U.S.  astronaut  training  in  celestial 
navigation  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  F.  Jenzano,  was  the  site  of  an 
extraordinary  sight  and  soimd  show  en- 
titled "Flight."  TTils  mixed-media  blend 
of  creativity  and  technical  ability  pre- 
sents the  evolution  of  man's  intrigue 
with  flying  and  his  experiences  in  achiev- 
ing contact  with  the  outer  atmosphere. 

Under  the  brilliant  direction  of  Capt. 
Normal  D.  Sauvage,  U.S.  Air  Force,  a 


university  staff  of  18,  through  the  co- 
operation  of  approximately  50  com- 
panies, individuals,  departments,  and 
foimdatlons,  used  slides,  movie  film  clips 
live  TV,  narration,  music,  and  live  danc- 
ers to  take  the  audience  through  a  1 
hour,  smartly  paced,  smooth  running 
substantive,  sensitive,  historical  experi- 
ence. His  artistic  prowess  was  shown 
throughout  the  production  In  his  imag- 
inative and  effective  treatment  of  con- 
trasting media. 

The  show  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
Fourth  District.  It  has  been  graciously 
invited  to  Vienna,  Austria,  for  the  Third 
International  Planetarium  Director's 
Conference  for  a  July  11  performance. 

Lt.  Gov.  H.  Patrick  Taylor,  Jr.,  served 
as  honorary  chairman  of  "Flight,"  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Estes 
Kefauver,  the  great  and  gallant  lady  who 
as  the  first  Adviser  on  Fine  Arts  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  implemented 
and  directed  the  art  in  the  Embassies 
program  which  brought  new  dignity  and 
dimension  to  American  visual  arts,  espe- 
cially as  an  important  factor  in  interna- 
tional relations. 


FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES     ANTI-ABM 
PETITION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  event  of  significance  oc- 
curred Friday.  June  6,  when  members  of 
the  Federal  Employees  for  a  Democratic 
Society  presented  Congress  with  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  1,731  Federal  employees 
opposed  to  the  antl-ballistlc-mlssile  sys- 
tem. 

Five  Congressmen  and  two  representa- 
tives of  other  Congressmen  received  the 
petitions  and  joined  in  praise  of  the 
courage  of  the  employees  signing  the 
petition  and  in  support  of  their  position. 

It  took  great  courage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  take  such  a  stand,  but  Federal 
employees  do  not  lose  their  rights  of  cit- 
izenship, including  the  right  to  petition, 
by  becoming  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  statement 
of  the  petitioning  Federal  employees  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Federal  Emplotees  Anti-ABM  PExrrioN 

Traditionally  federal  employees  have  been 
a  conspicuously  silent  group.  Many  believe  it 
to  be  inappropriate  to  speak  out  on  politi- 
cally sensitive  issues,  in  view  of  their  official 
positions.  Others  recall  the  McCarthy  era 
and  live  In  fear  of  Jeopardizing  their  Jobs  or 
their  next  promotion.  I  am  here  this  morn- 
ing to  tell  you  that  this  timidity  must  come 
to  an  end  and  is  coming  to  an  end. 

Federal  Employees  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (FEDS) ,  in  its  efforts  against  the  Antl- 
balilstlc  Missile  System  (ABM),  directly 
represents  approximately  2.000  federal  em- 
ployees who  have,  thus  far,  signed  the  FEDS 
sponsored  petition  to  Congress  opposing  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM.  The  petition  states. 
There  Is  no  convincing  evidence  that  the 
ABM  system  will  reduce  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear destruction:  instead.  Its  construction 
may  well  accelerate  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
making  eventual  disarmament  impossible. 
The  Administration  has  failed  to  rebut  the 
considerable    body    of    evidence    developed 


-rtthln  the  sclentlflc  community  Indicating 
Slat  this  system  U  of  doubtful  reUabUlty 
,nd  utlUty  and  Is  not  necessary  to  defend 
the  united  States  from  nuclear  attack.  There 
UTa  danger  that  the  mUltary-lndustrtal  com- 
Dlex  is  urging  deployment  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem to  serve  Its  own  interests  rather  than 
the  national  welfare.  Ttls  is  the  type  of 
danger  against  which  President  Elsenhower 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  begin  to  rtilft 
the  nation's  resources  from  the  machinery 
of  war  to  the  soluUon  of  complex  domestic 
social  problems.  We  beUeve  that  poverty, 
hunger,  racial  tension,  crime  and  environ- 
mental pollution  are  the  most  serious  and 
immediate  threato  to  our  national  security. 

As  the  peUtloo  indioates,  FEDS  efforts  on 
this  issue  transcends  the  goal  of  Just  de- 
feating the  ABM.  We  are  asking  for  a  thor- 
ough re-structuring  of  cmi  national  budget 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
American  society.  The  ABM  U  an  outstand- 
ing symbol  of  the  kinds  of  decisions  this  na- 
tion Is  faced  with.  There  are  an  estimated  22 
mUllon  Americans  Uvlng  in  poverty,  about 
10  million  of  these  are  suffering  frwn  malnu- 
trition. The  drop-out  rate  In  our  public 
schools  system  Is  28  percent,  and  In  many  of 
our  urban  areas  the  rate  approaches  60  per- 
cent. Our  higher  education  system  is  facing 
possible  total  destruotion,  mainly  because  it 
considers  the  needs  of  the  mlUtary-industrial 
complex  whUe  Ignoring  the  educational 
needs  of  our  youth.  Air  pollution  is  reaching 
lethal  quantities  because  having  clean  air 
confUcts  with  the  profit  motive.  The  nation's 
Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans 
and  Indians  continue  to  be  treated  as  second 
class  citizens. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  domestic 
problems  facing  us  today,  but  they  alone 
pose  a  greater  threat  to  our  national  security 
than  all  our  real  or  potential  foreign  enemies. 
For  the  past  20  years  we  have  been  commit- 
ted to  military  overklU.  which  has  squan- 
dered an  intolerable  portion  of  our  human 
and  economic  resources.  We  must  now  make 
the  commitment  to  buUd  a  better  society 
lor  all.  not  a  stronger  mUltary. 

We  believe  that  defeating  the  ABM  ootUd 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  reaUzatlon  that  a 
splraling  nuclear  arms  race  can  benefit  no 
one;  the  beginning  of  a  realization  that  seri- 
ous domestic  Uls  must  be  given  the  highest 
priority. 

THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
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who  make  a  genuine  effort  to  Improve  them- 
selves and  to  adopt  the  values  of  the  people 
who  are  taxed  to  pay  for  poverty  programs. 

"For  those  who  refuse  to  hold  Jobs  or  who 
resist  efforts  at  self-Improvement,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  should  Include  a  penalty 
system,"  he  said. 

Yancey  Is  convinced  that  the  majority  or 
the  poor  in  Lancaster  County  could  do  bet- 
ter— except  that  they  don't  know  how  to  go 
about  It;  that  existing  welfare  systems  are 
set  up  so  as  to  dlscotirage  them  from  going 
about  It  as  they  must. 

The  key  to  ccmtlnulng  failure  of  the  war 
on  poverty  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 
Professor  Yancey  believes,  lies  In  the  segrega- 
tion of  society  Into  the  poor  and  the  afOuent. 
"There  are  some  middle  class  who  are 
poor,"  he  observed,  "and  there  are  some  lower 
class  who  are  not  poor." 

"It  Is  not  a  problem  of  economics.  It  Is 
that  the  lower  class  Is  different.  They  have 
different  attitudes  on  how  our  world  should 
operate."  he  continued. 

"We  are  trying  to  solve  this  class  problem 
by  giving  the  lower  class  money.  Rather  we 
should  tell  them  that  If  we  give  them  money 
they  first  should  learn  how  to  save  money. 
They  should  learn  to  change  their  attitudes 
and  values,"  Yancey  said. 

Yancey  complains  that  poverty  programs 
today  are  based  on  need,  not  on  behavior. 

"I  think  middle  class  people  wotild  be  will- 
ing to  support  programs  more  than  In  the 
past,"  Yancey  said,  "If  they  could  see  the 
results  they  want  to  see.  I  think  business 
and  Industry  want  to  see  behavior  changing 
and  I  think  they  would  support  programs 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  now  if  they 
could  see  the  changes." 

"People  seem  to  have  no  understanding 
of  how  our  resources  are  developed;  how  we 
get  food  to  eat;  how  we  get  houses  built." 
"Someone  has  to  work,"  he  went  on. 
"It  Is  not  all  In  Washington  where  Congress 
can  open  a  storehouse  and  put  It  In  a  truck 
and  deliver  it." 

"In  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Community  Action  Program),  Social 
Security,  Medicare  and  the  many  charitable 
agencies,"  Yancey  said,  "I  don't  see  anything 
that  pretends  to  say  to  people  that  they  wlU 
get  help  only  so  long  as  they  start  behaving 
the  way  I  want  them  to  behave." 

"AU  of  the  welfare  programs",  Yancey  says, 
"have  shaped  people  In  patterns  of  depend- 
ency. Now  Is  the  time  to  try  to  shape  these 
people  In  the  pattern  of  the  good  old  get  up 
and  go.  .  .  .  Shape  them  thU  way  until  they 
get  out  of  poverty  then  cut  It  off." 


HON. 


EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF   P«NN8TI,VA1*IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
John  M.  Yancey,  professor  of  psychology 
at  Elizabeth  town  College  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  was  interviewed  concern- 
ing the  poverty  program  by  our  evening 
newspaper,  the  Lancaster  New  Era.  I  feel 
some  of  his  cwnments  are  worthy  of  be- 
ing placed  in  the  Record  and  shared  with 
others.  Excerpts  from  the  newspaper 
article  follow: 

Thk  PovBrrr  Pboo«aic 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  faUlng  because  It 
gives  financial  rewards  to  people  who  spurn 
ambition,  and  It  penalizes  ambitious  people 
who  try  to  better  their  lot  in  life. 

This  Is  one  of  the  views  of  John  M.  Yancey, 
professOT  of  psychology  at  EUzabethtown 
CoUege  and  coauthor  of  the  controversial 
Poverty  in  the  Garden  Spot  report  that  was 
published  in  1966. 

"The  war  on  poverty  needs  to  be  reversed. 
Professor  Yancey  says.  "Both  nationaUy  and 
locally.  It  should  be  revised  to  reward  those 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  486 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  by 
the  city  of  Gardena,  Calif.,  urging  the 
creation  of  a  Presidential  commission 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
to  help  control  the  flow  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. ,^     ^  ^ 

This  resolution  asks  the  President  to 
set  up  a  joint  commission  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government  as  Congressman  Dick 
Hanha  and  I  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  486.  ^  .^  .    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  and  that  of 
many  people  in  California  that  President 
Nixon  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
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set  up  such  a  commission.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  because  all  of  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  use  of  narcotics  is 
now  increasing  throughout  the  country. 
Recent  notice  has  been  given  to  esti- 
mates that  perhaps  as  high  as  35  per- 
cent of  students  in  our  college  campuses 
on  occasion  used  marihuana. 

I  am  including  in  the  Ricord  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  by  the  city  of  Gardena 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced: 

RESonmoN  OF  Garden  A,  Cauf.,  Cttt  Coonch, 
Whereas,  the  continuing  Increase  in  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  by  the 
minors  In  our  country  not  only  constitutes  a 
major  problem  to  society,  but  presents  an 
extreme  danger  to  the  user,  as  well;  and 

Whereas.  It  U  believed  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  stop  the  Illicit  traffic  In  narcotics 
and  dangnous  drugs  Into  our  communities 
Is  to  cut  off  the  supply  at  Its  source,  and 
that  there  should  be  established  a  Joint  pres- 
idential commission  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  undertake  an  action 
program  to  control  the  fiow  of  narcotics  be- 
tween the  two  coim tries;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1969, 
the  South  Bay  Ooundlmen's  Association 
passed  and  adopted  its  Resolution  No.  10, 
recommending  and  urging  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  control  the  flow  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolved,  that  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Gardena,  Cali- 
fornia, does  hereby  endorse  said  resolution 
of  the  South  Bay  CouncUmen's  Association 
and  urge  the  creation  of  such  a  commission 
in  an  effort  to  halt  the  illicit  flow  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers;  to  Attorney  General  John 
N  Mitchell;  to  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Robert  H.  Finch;  to  United 
States  Senators  Alan  Cranston  and  George 
Murphy;  to  Congressman  Glenn  M.  Ander- 
son; and  to  the  member  cities  of  the  South 
Bay  CouncUmen's  Association. 
Attest: 

Ruth  F.  Morgan. 
Deputy    City    Clerk    of    the    City    of 
Gardena,  Calif. 

H.J.   Res.   486 
Joint  resolution  to  request  the  President  to 
negotiate  with  the  Mexican  Government 
for    the    purpose   of   setting   up    a   Joint 
United  States-Mexican  commlwlon  to  In- 
vestigate the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 
Whereas  Mexico  Is  the  primary  source  of 
supply   for   narcotic    drugs   and   dangerous 
drugs  brought  Into  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  narcotic  drugs  and  danger- 
ous drugs  are  subsequently  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  100  per  centum  of  the  marihuana 
seized  by  the  enforcement  officials  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
comes  tnxn  Mexico;  and 
nRrhereas  the  smuggling  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  dangerous  drugs  into  the  United  States 
poses  the  largest  single  problem  for  collectors 
of  the  customs  and  for  the  Federal  courts  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States; 

and 

Whereas  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  by  Juveniles  has  greatly  In- 
creased due  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  such 
drugs  from  Mexico:    Now,  therefcxe.  be  It 

Resolved  Tjy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UnUed  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
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la  raqua>t«l  to  Initiate  negotlatlona  with  the 
Oorenunent  of  Ifexloo  for  the  piirpoee  of 
■ettliic  up  a  joint  United  States-Mexican 
oonunlaalon  to  Investigate  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  aolutlons  concerning  the  flow  of 
marihuana,  narcotic  druga,  and  dangerous 
drugs  between  said  countrlee. 


StJNSET  ECLIPSES   DDT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVBS 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunset  mag- 
azine, a  fine  Western  publication,  this 
week  took  another  responsible  step  in 
the  public  Interest  by  banning  advertis- 
ing for  DDT  and  five  other  insecticides 
which  hold  their  potency  for  years. 

The  magazine  also  plans  a  major  arti- 
cle telling  consumers  of  safer  substitutes 
and  it- will  revise  its  garden  books  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  new  findings. 

Sunset  is  to  be  commended  for  these 
actions.  All  of  us  eversrwhere  seem  to  be 
acquiring  DDT  in  our  systems  as  it  and 
similar  products  work  themselves  to  every 
part  of  the  globe.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  it  hasn't  been  proven  that  ac- 
cumulation of  DDT  is  bad  for  us.  But  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  some  responsible 
study  showing  it  is  good  for  us.  If  I  have 
my  "druthers"  when  I  dine  I  will  skip 
the  DDT,  thank  you. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Sunset  an- 
nouncement: 

SmfscT  Maoaztkk  Movbs  Agatnst  DDT  and 
PivK  Otres  iNSEcncmss 
MXNLO  P\KK,  Calif. — Sunset  Magazine  an- 
nounced this  week  an  Immediate  ban  on  ac- 
cepting advertising  for  products  containing 
DDT  and  five  other  Insecticides,  and  Is  revis- 
ing all  of  Its  Sunset  gardening  books  to  rec- 
ommend substitute  products,  according  to 
Lane  Magazine  &  Book  Company  president, 
L.,W.  (Bill)  Lane,  Jr. 

The  move  came  after  a  continuing  concern 
and  a  six-month  Intensive  study  convinced 
the  magazine's  gardening  staff  and  manage- 
ment that  damage  to  wildlife  and  the  even- 
tual poeslbillty  of  harm  to  hxomana  is  far  too 
great  to  offset  the  product  advantages  for  use 
In  home  gardens. 

The  annotmcement  Is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sunset  current- 
ly carries  more  Insecticide  and  peat-control 
advertising  than  any  other  non-farm  maga- 
zine In  the  country. 

Lane  also  annoxmced  that  the  magazine 
will  publish  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
subject  In  its  August  Issue,  listing  19  ac- 
ceptable substitute  products  for  use  around 
the  home  and  recommended  methods  for 
getting  rid  of  present  supplies  of  the  Insecti- 
cides. He  emphasized  that  many  of  the  sub- 
stitute products  have  been  Included  In  recent 
and  all  current  printings  of  Sunset  publi- 
cations. The  magazine's  ban  on  product  ad- 
vertising goes  into  effect  with  the  same 
August  Issue,  which  Is  the  first  issue  going 
to  press  following  the  announcement. 

Sunset's  garden  editor  Joseph  F.  William- 
son said  that  research  and  checking  with  all 
responsible  authorities  convinces  him  that 
the  new  restrlctiona  Imposed  by  the  CaU- 
fomla  Department  of  A^culture  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  that  more  controls 
are  needed. 

Sunset's  decision  not  to  accept  advertising 
precedes  the  January  l,  1970,  ban  ordered  by 
the  State  of  California  directive  on  only 
two  Inaectlcldea — ^DDT  and  XXXD. 
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Three  other  states — ^Anaona,  Wisconsin, 
and  BAchlgan — have  passed  or  proposed  leg- 
islation to  control  the  use  of  TXfT  and  re- 
lated chemicals. 

The  Sunset  article  will  also  recommend 
that  four  other  Insecticides  Immediately  be 
taken  off  the  market  for  home  gardening — 
aldrln,  dleldrln,  endrln,  and  toxapbene.  They 
are  also  included  in  the  ingredients  not  ac- 
ceptable for  Sunset  advertising.  Williamson 
explains  that  the  major  problem  with  theae 
stems  from  what  sdentlsts  call  "nondegrada- 
bUity."  Other  kinds  of  insecticides  "break 
down"  or  change  Into  harmless  substances 
within  hours  or  days  after  application.  These 
retain  their  chemical  potency,  wherever  na- 
ture may  take  them,  for  years  after  ^>- 
pUcatlon. 

Williamson  reports  that  manufacturers 
are  actively  cooperating  in  the  drive  to  mar- 
ket substitute  products  that  offer  the  bene- 
fits of  Insect  control  without  the  hazards  of 
DDT  and  Its  related  compounds.  Some  have 
voluntarily  eliminated  DDT  products  from 
their  lines.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  Sun- 
set survey  of  retail  outlets,  it  still  is  cur- 
rently contained  In  36  products  In  the  West- 
ern garden  supply  market. 

Scientists  report  that  certain  forms  of 
wildlife  (California  brown  pelicans,  pere- 
grine falcons,  bald  eagles,  and  Dungeness 
crabs,  to  name  a  few)  have  taken  enough 
DDT  into  their  systems  to  make  many  adults 
no  longer  capable  of  reproducing,  thus 
threatening  their  species  with  extinction. 

Lane  noted  that  not  accepting  certain 
categories  of  advertising  is  not  new  to  Sun- 
set. The  publication,  with  a  circulation  of 
close  to  one  million  in  Western  America,  has 
a  long  list  of  products  that  it  does  not  ac- 
cept In  Its  advertising  pages.  "In  the  case  of 
tobacco  and  bard  liquor,  we  dropped  adver- 
tising of  such  products  26  years  ago,"  Lane 
said,  "not  because  we  set  ourselves  up  as 
crusaders,  but  because  we  felt  they  didn't 
fit  In  the  atmosphere  of  our  famlly-orlented 
magazine.  But  in  the  case  of  insecticides, 
our  readers  expect  us  to  be  authorities;  we 
cant  very  weU  accept  advertising  for  prod- 
ucts we  would  not  endorse  or  recommend  In 
our  editorial  pftges." 

In  addition  to  publishing  Sunset  Maga- 
zine, the  company  is  a  major  book  publisher. 
Melvln  B.  Lane,  publisher  of  Sunset  Books, 
reports  that  revisions  already  are  being  made 
on  all  of  the  firm's  garden  books  to  conform 
with  the  new  findings  on  Insecticides.  New 
printings  are  underway  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  Pall.  The  company  publishes 
nearly  a  half  million  garden  books  a  year. 
Sales  of  Its  top  seller.  The  Western  Garden 
Book,  have  exceeded  1.3  million  copies  since 
first  published. 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    FLAG    DAY    AD- 
DRESS,  macarthur  memorial, 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  JUNE  14.   1969.  BY 
ALP  J.  MAPP.  JR. 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP   VntOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  14, 1969. 1  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies at  the  Douglas  MacArthur  Me- 
morial in  Norfolk,  Va.  At  that  time,  I  was 
much  moved  by  remarks  made  by  Prof. 
Alf  J.  Mapp,  Jr.,  who  is  on  the  faculty  at 
Old  Dominion  College.  Mr.  Mapp  empha- 
sized the  great  danger  in  America  of  the 
diversity  that  is  alienating  us  one  from 
another.  His  comments  seemed  so  perti- 
nent that  I  would  like  to  place  them  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 


bers and  those  who  read  this  Journal  Mr 
Mapp's  message  deserves  the  attention  of 
aU  of  us.  It  follows: 

ExcEXPTS  Prom  'Flag  Dat  Address  by 
Prof.  Alf  J.  Mapp,  Jr. 
If  the  flag  to  which  we  pay  tribute  today 
Is  to  remain  the  symbol  of  a  vital  and  virile 
force  among  the  nations,  we  mtist  see  that 
our  historic  source  of  strength  does  not  be- 
come our  fatal  weakness.  We  have  often 
gloried  in  the  rich  variety  of  cultures  that 
have  contributed  to  our  land  and  have 
boasted  of  the  diversity  that  has  made  us 
strong.  And  properly  so!  But  this  diversity  i* 
now  threatened  by  a  paradox.  We  Americana 
are  great  organizers  and  we  have  turned  our 
genius  for  organization  to  the  task  of  orga- 
nizing our  diversity.  One  of  the  great  bless- 
ings of  diversity  has  been  the  climate  that  it 
afforded  for  individualism.  But  individualism 
Is  now  assailed  by  organized  diversity.  The  In. 
dividual  is  beset  with  appeals  to  think  and 
act  in  conformity  with  a  majority  of  his 
ethnic  group,  or  economic  group,  or  occupa- 
tional group,  or  else  be  branded  a  traitor  to 
his  class. 

This  same  tendency  to  line  people  up  under 
a  banner  of  narrow  dedication  is  evident  even 
in  the  realm  of  political  Ideology.  We  are  no 
longer  building  a  diversified  naUon  vjhere 
the  attributes  of  one  group  complement  an- 
other; we  are  in  danger  of  fragmentizing  the 
nation  into  groups  spending  their  strength 
In  savage  in-flghtlng.  Too  many  people  have 
abdicated  the  power  of  individual  decision  in 
exchange  for  comfortable  surrender  to  doc- 
trinaire liberalism  or  doctrinaire  conserva- 
tism. They  never  have  the  painful  task  of 
deciding  a  vital  question  on  its  merits.  Hav- 
ing uncompromisingly  labeled  themselves, 
they  know  at  once  how  to  label  everything 
else.  In  many  cases  they  belong  to  organiza- 
tions prepared  to  tell  them  how  they— as 
good  conservatives — should  think  about 
every  issue  that  confronts  them  as  citizens. 
On  acquiring  a  life  membership  a  man 
might  almost  as  weU  give  his  proxy  on  the 
great  questions  of  his  lifetime.  On  those 
questions  where  the  lines  between  conserva- 
tism and  liberalism  might  be  blurred  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  doctrinaire,  the  reliable 
computer  might  be  called  Into  service  to 
determine  where  a  man's  allegiance  lies. 

An  organization  notifies  Its  members  that 
a  legislator  voted  "wrong"  80%  of  the  time. 
Another  organization  notifies  its  members 
that  the  same  man  voted  "right"  75%  of 
the  time.  The  "rightness"  or  "wrongness,"  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  conform- 
ity to  the  program  of  the  group  Issuing  the 
statement.  The  man  who  is  concerned  only 
with  the  estimate  of  the  group  to  which  he 
belongs  has  his  decision  made  for  him  and 
also  enjoys  the  comforting  assurance  of  be- 
ing "right." 

Space  age  survival  requires  spacious  think- 
ing. There  is  no  safety  in  scurrying  retreat 
Into  the  narrow  warrens  of  organized  con- 
formity. If  Americans  do  not  reassert  their 
right  to  think  as  Individuals,  the  sUlpes  in 
that  fiag  In  which  we  glory  today  will  repre- 
sent a  stratification  destructive  of  national 
unity.  But  if  we  have  the  ooiurage  and  the 
energy  to  reassert  our  hard-won  privUege  of 
decision  making,  the  starry  blue  firmament 
that  also  adorns  it  will  proclaim  before  the 
whole  world  the  measure  of  our  aspirations 
for  ourselves  and  for  aU  mankind. 


UPDATING  OUR  FISHING  FLEET 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POUOCK 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  which  would 


amend  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improve- 
nient  Act.  This  legislati<Mi  will  offer  fish- 
ermen a  50-percent  Government  subsidy 
for  the  purchase  of  any  American-made 
fishing  vessel.  In  addition,  it  will  author- 
ize low  interest  loans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  purchase  price.  A  further  aspect 
js  an  authorization  for  the  administra- 
tion to  accept  as  trade-in,  existing  vessels 
used  by  the  American  fishing  industry 
with  the  requirement  that  these  vessels 
not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the  new 
vessels  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Our  fishing  fleet  is  in  dire  need  of  up- 
dating and  without  this  subsidy  Ameri- 
can fishermen  are  unable  to  replace  their 
out-of-date  vessels  with  modem  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  update  our  fish- 
ing fleet  and  I  propose  this  legislation  as 
a  vehicle  for  this  modernization. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  yours  is  taken,  It's  as  good  as  getting 
your  fingerprints.  That's  how  distinctive  your 
voice  is.  No  matter  how  good  you  are  at 
disguising  it. 

And  if  all  that  isn't  enough  to  stop  you, 
remember  this  the  next  time  you  get  the 
urge  to  call: 

We  haven't  told  you  everything. 

Oenerai.  Telephone  &  Electronics. 
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MIRV  SEEN  ADDING  TO  MAD 
MOMENTUM 


OBSCENE  TELEPHONE  CALLS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  noticed  an  advertisement  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  regarding  obscene  tele- 
phone calls. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  points 
out  in  its  ad  that  they  have  worked  and 
developed  a  system  so  that  a  person  who 
is  harassed  by  obscene  telephone  calls 
can  take  steps  which  might  lead  to  the 
capture  of  the  caller. 

I  would  like  to  commend  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  in  the  field.  I  think  this  is  one 
important  way  industry  can  and  is  help- 
ing to  aid  in  enforcing  the  law  which 
we  passed  last  year. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  advertise- 
ment: 

A  Warnino  to  Peoplk  Who  Make  Obscene 
Phone  Calls 

You're  sick.  Not  clever,  but  sick. 

Because  the  calls  you  make  aren't  jokes. 
They're  crimes.  By  local  law  and  now.  by 

T|IaH  AF&l    1  ft VT 

Congress  has  jxist  recently  passed  a  bill 
that  can  fine  you  and  send  you  to  prison  for 
6  months  If  you're  caught  and  convicted. 

And  you  will  be.  Because  now  the  odds  are 
on  our  side,  not  yours. 

We  can  say  that  because  as  Oenerai  Tele- 
phone— the  second  largest  telephone  operat- 
ing company  In  the  country — we  know  what's 
being  done  about  you. 

Although  we  don't  have  It  throughout  our 
entire  system  yet,  today's  special  telephone 
equipment  can  not  only  trace  back  and 
Identify  your  phone  from  the  receiving 
party's  end:  It  can  also  Identify  any  number 
you  caU  from  your  end. 

And  dont  think  you  can  beat  it  by  keep- 
ing your  call  short,  either. 

Because  It  can  also  prevent  you  from  dis- 
connecting. As  long  as  the  party  you  call 
doesn't  hang  up,  the  line  will  remain  open. 
No  matter  what  you  do. 

And  whUe  they  keep  the  line  open,  they 
can  make  another  call.  To  tis. 

Then  there's  the  work  being  done  on  the 
voice  print — an  electronic  picture  of  the 
himian  voice. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  primary  contentions  of  those  of  \is 
who  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
development  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  a  new  generation  of 
weapons  systems  characterized  by  the 
use  of  multiple,  independently  targetable 
reentry  vehicles— MIRV— is  that  testing 
of  these  weapons  might  jeopardize 
planned  United  States-Soviet  arms  con- 
trol talks.  The  Communist  party  news- 
paper, Pravda,  and  the  Soviet  foreign  af- 
fairs monthly,  Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn, 
have  recently  published  So^l«#*'l'Rlctlons 
to  the  Nixon  administration's  missile 
program,  making  specific  reference  to 
the  development  of  MIRV.  A  report  from 
the  New  York  Times  summarizing  these 
Soviet  statements  follows. 

In  addition,  a  most  interesting  analy- 
sis by  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence 
Stem  of  the  growing  debate  over  MIRV 
testing  by  the  United  States  appeared  In 
the  June  22  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  many  readers  of  the 
Record  will  find  this  analysis  enlighten- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  New  York  Times  has  re- 
cently published  two  thought-provoking 
editorials  on  the  question  of  MIRV  test- 
ing which  also  appear  below: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  11,  19691 
Pravda    Voices    Soviet    Displeasure    With 
United  States  Over  Missile  Policies  and 
Delays  on  Arms-Control  Talks 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Moscow,  June  10.— The  Communist  party 
newspaper  Pravda   today  underlined  Soviet 
displeasure  with  the  Nixon  Administration's 
missile  program  and  Its  delay  In  beginning 
strategic  arms-control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  article  by  Boris  G.Strelnlkov,  the  news- 
paper's Washington  correspondent,  was  the 
latest  In  a  number  of  Soviet  oommentaries 
Indicating  dissatisfaction  with  the  apparent 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with 
new  defensive  and  offensive  missile  systems, 
and  with  the  failure  to  set  a  date  for  the 
start  of  arms-control  talks. 

A  commentary  in  the  current  issue  of  Mez- 
hdunarodnaya Zhizn,  a  foreign  affairs 
monthly,  said  that  development  of  the  Safe- 
guard antimissile  system  the  MIRV  offensive 
system  could  only  complicate  future  Soviet- 
American  negotiations. 

MIRV  la  the  acronym  for  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicle. 

"The  development  of  these  defensive  and 
offensive  systems  would  lead  to  a  qualita- 
tive new  step  In  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
would  add  bUUonfi  to  the  already  large  and 
burdensome  military  expenditures,"  the  com- 
mentary^ld. 


"It  would  open  the  way  to  further  aggra- 
vation of  mtemational  tensions,  first  of  all 
in  the  mutual  relations  between  the  two 
most  powerful  world  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,"  It  added. 

"It  would  strengthen  the  mutual  distrust 
between  states  and  would  make  more  com- 
plicated the  already  difficult  negotiations  on 
disarmament,  "the  commentary  continued." 
The  destructive  force  of  nuclear  rockets 
would  be  raised  to  an  unparalleled  level." 
The  Pravda  article,  apperenUy  refiectlng 
current  Soviet  thinking,  said  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  believe  that  develop- 
ment of  new  arms  systems  would  be  "a 
trump  card"  for  future  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"In  other  vrords,  some  in  the  United  States 
would  like  to  start  the  dialogue  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength."  Mr.  Strelnlkov  said.  "If 
this  Pentagon  thesis,  which  Is  Incompatible 
with  Improving  Soviet-American  relations 
would  be  apjMoved,  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
calculation for  the  United  States,"  he  added. 
"Practice  has  shown  long  ago  that  any 
attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  position  of  strength  would  doom  the 
talks  to  failure  In  advance,"  Mr.  Strelnlkov 
said. 

Most  Western  diplomats  here  believe  that 
Moscow  decided  last  year  to  go  ahead  with 
arms-oontrol  talks  with  the  United  States 
on  the  assumption  that  a  rough  balance  of 
power  existed  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  appears  to  be  saying 
that  if  the  United  States  begins  preparations 
for  large-scale  deployment  of  new  weapon 
systems,  this  could  upset  the  balance  of 
forces. 

So  fax,  the  oommente  in  the  Soviet  press 
have  not  ruled  out  the  start  of  negotiations, 
but  the  delay  by  the  United  States  on  decid- 
ing on  a  time  for  the  talks  has  been  criticized. 
Pravda  said  that  the  United  States  "has 
still  not  taken  any  practical  steps"  to  begin 
the  talks,  which  were  to  have  begun  last  fall. 
They  were  postponed  In  the  tense  period 
following  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
five  Warsaw  Pact  nations  led  by  the  Scvlet 
Union. 

"At  first  It  was  said  in  Washington  that 
the  United  States  would  be  ready  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  this  spring."  said  Pravda. 
"Then  they  began  to  talk  about  the  summer 
and  now  about  the  fall." 

The  article  took  no  notice  of  a  statement 
last  week  by  Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P. 
Rogers  that  he  still  believed  the  talks  would 
start  this  summer. 

There  has  been  an  effort  among  Russians, 
expressed  privately  by  diplomats  and  publicly 
by  the  press,  to  disabuse  the  United  States 
of  the  thought  that  Moscow  feels  itself  under 
pressure  to  begin  arms-control  talks. 

Some  observers  have  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  arms  reductions  to  be  able  to 
allocate  additional  resources  to  Its  civilian 
economy.  The  Pravda  article  rejected  this 
viewpoint. 

It  said  that  Washington  was  making  "a 
miscalculation"  If  It  thought  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  more  Interested  than  the  United 
States  m  starting  negotiations.  It  said  that 
some  Americans,  believing  this  "miscalcula- 
tion," were  talking  about  the  forthcoming 
talks  as  "a  sort  of  market  where  the  American 
side  will  check  the  price  for  any  agreement." 
Pravda  criticized  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln R  Laird,  saying  he  was  carrying  out 
"anti-Soviet  propaganda  In  the  spirit  of  the 
worst  traditions  of  the  cold  war." 


(From  the  Washington  (V.C.)  Post.  June  22, 

1969] 
MIRV  Seen  Adding  to  "Mad  Momentttm" 
(By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stem) 
In  the  euphemistic  phrasing  of  the  war 
business,  the  new  gadget  is  called  a  "bus." 
Its  passengers  art  little  warheads  that  oould 
be  dropped  off  "with  a  very  nice  area  effect." 
as  the  Pentagon  puts  it,  at  such  places  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Minsk  and  Tomsk. 
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Tb«  ottdal  scronym  la  "MIRV"  (m  In 
Bterrln).  The  letten  sUnd  for  "multiple  In- 
dependently targeted  re-entry  vehicle."  They 
are  rapidly  replacing  "ABM"  u  the  symboUc 
focus  of  the  anna  control  debate  In  the 
United  States. 

To  many  scientist*  and  politicians,  MIRV 
la  the  newest  and  most  deadly  accelerator  of 
"the  mad  momentum  of  nuclear  armaments." 
It  Inaures,  Sen.  John  Sherman  Oooper  told 
the  Senate  last  week,  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can,  in  a  single  stroke, 
"multiply  the  niunber  of  deliverable  nuclear 
warheads  In  the  world  by  a  factor  of  3  to 
10." 

To  the  managers  of  the  Pentagon,  MIRV 
offers  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  slowing 
down  the  arms  race.  It  Is.  In  their  view,  a 
trump  card  in  the  forthcoming  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviets 
agree  to  abandon  efforts  to  defend  their  cities 
against  American  mlssUes,  then  the  United 
States  oould  agree,  the  Defense  Department 
kuggeeta,  to  abandon  or  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV. 

President  Nixon  hinted  as  much  Thursday 
when  he  said  he  is  willing  to  talk  with  the 
Russians  about  a  MIRV  moratorium. 

.Actually  the  first  indication  of  the  Ad- 
nUnlstnatton's  negotlaUng  flexibility  on 
MIRV  came  nearly  three  months  ago  In  a 
little-noticed  exchange  between  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  David  Packard  and  Sen.  Al- 
bert Oore  (D-Tenn.) 

Gore  asked :  "Do  you  have  any  doubt  that 
It  is  our  intention  to  replace  the  Polaris  with 
the  Poseidon?" 

Packard's  response  was:  "It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  conclude  some 
agreements  that  would  dictate  otherwise." 
Pentagon  officials  have  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  general  terms  of  such  an  agreement. 
"If  they  tell  us  they  are  not  going  to  de- 
fend their  cities,"  said  one  spokesman,  "well 
lose  a  lot  of  Interest  In  MIRV.  Since  its  pxir- 
pose  is  to  penetrate  Russian  cities'  defenses. 
MIRV  Is  negotiable." 

Authoritative  officials  speak  of  a  formula 
under  which  both  sides  would  freeze  the 
number  of  offensive  missile  sites  and  move 
Into  "thin"  antlballlstlc  missile  systems. 
"That  would.  In  effect,  be  disarmament,"  in 
the  view  of  one  Pentagon  expert. 

A  more  modest  step,  as  some  see  It,  would 
be  a  mere  mutual  freeze  on  the  number  of 
delivery  vehicles,  or  buses.  "If  they  freeze 
their  delivery  vehicles  they  can  MIRV  up  to 
the  kazoo  and  they  would  have  no  flrst 
strike."  an  official  said. 

This  means  however,  that  each  side  would 
have  to  make  the  worst  assumptions  about 
how  much  megatonnage  lies  In  the  silos  of 
the  prospective  enemy. 

It  could  still  be  a  prescription  for  further 
arms  stockpiling  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  United  States. 

As  with  all  of  the  scenarios  on  nuclear  war 
and  its  probabilities.  MIRV  has  created  deep 
divisions  in  both  the  scientific  and  poUtlcal 
communities  In  the  United  States.  It  sug- 
gests to  some  that  American  war  planners 
are  seeking  a  "first-strike"  capability  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  suggests  to  others  that 
the  Defense  Department  Is  a  sucker  for 
gadgets,  that  It  wUl  buy  any  new  weapon 
that  comes  along.  Irrespective  of  need  It 
suggests  to  stlU  others  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration la  not  serious  about  arms 
control. 

The  view  from  the  Pentagon  on  these 
Issues  Is  both  reassuring  and  confusing.  It  Is 
based  on  the  promise  that  security  Is,  In 
effect,  found  In  Insecurity,  that  the  best 
hedge  against  a  nuclear  war  is,  in  Robert 
McNamara's  words,  "the  certainty  of  suicide 
to  the  aggressor."  That  Is  what  la  meant  by 
the  "balance  of  terror." 

That  balance,  the  Pentagon  maiTi ».»»»■ 
could  be  upset  by  the  United  States  In  only 
two  ways— an  InfaUlble  system  of  defense 
(ABM)      protecting      the      country     ftom 
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"suldds"  or  an  Infalllbla  ayatam  of  offenoe 
to  destroy  vlrtuaUy  aU  Soviet  we^Mos  In  a 
sneak  aUa<A. 

MIRV  has  been  called,  by  ita  erltlca,  the 
fcrenmner  to  that  kind  of  "flrtt-strtks"  of- 
fensive system.  But  the  Defense  Department 
rejects  the  argument. 

The  main  reason  offered  Is  that  MntVs 
warheads  are  too  small  and  too  Inaccursts 
for  use  against  Russian  missile  silos.  The 
BnRV  "bus"  to  be  installed  on  the  new 
Mlnuteman  HI  missile,  according  to  Defense 
officials,  will  carry  from  two  to  three  200- 
klloton  warheads.  The  "bus"  on  the  new 
Poseidon  submarine  missile  will  carry  up  to 
16  warheads  of  about  60  kllotons  each  (the 
Hiroshima  bomb  was  20  kllotons) . 

In  order  for  a  200-klloton  warhead  to  have 
a  70  per  cent  chance  of  knocking  out  a  silo. 
It  would  have  to  land  no  farther  than  300 
yards  away;  a  50-klloton  warhead  would  have 
to  land  no  more  than  140  yards  away. 

This  kind  of  accuracy,  says  the  Pentagon, 
Is  not  possible  today  nor  In  the  foreseeable 
future;  the  best  that  can  be  done  now  Is  to 
guide  a  warhead  to  within  about  440  yards 
of  its  target. 

That  u  close  enough  to  kill  a  target— a 
silo,  for  example — ^when  large  weapons  are 
used,  such  as  the  1 -megaton  warheads  cur- 
rently Installed  in  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris. 
But  It  Is  too  far  away  fw  smaller  warheads 
to  be  effective. 

Thus,  MIRV's  only  present  usefulness.  Its 
promoters  Insist,  would  be  against  "soft" 
targets  such  as  cities. 

There  is  general,  although  not  unanimous, 
agreement  In  the  scientific  community  that 
this  description  of  MIRV's  limitations  is  es- 
sentially correct. 

But  the  Pentagon  itself  has  cast  doubt 
on  this  presumption  by  the  conflicting  state- 
ments it  has  issued.  Although  It  now  Insists 
that  MIRV  is  ineffective  against  silos,  it  took 
precisely  the  opposite  view  In  January,  1968 
when  It  put  out  a  statement  saying'  that 
"each  new  MIRV  warhead  will  be  aimed  In- 
dividually and  wUl  be  far  more  accurate 
than  any  previous  or  existing  warhead.  They 
will  be  far  better  siUted  for  destruction  of 
hardened  enemy  missile  sites  than  any  ex- 
isting missile  warheads." 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  Implied 
the  same  thing  when  he  told  Congress  In 
March  of  this  year  that  he  planned  to  spend 
$12.5  million  to  Improve  the  Poseidon  guid- 
ance system  and  thereby  make  it  more  effec- 
tive against  "hardened"  targets  meaning 
missile  sUoe.  ' 

Statements  of  this  kind  have  alarmed 
many  scientists,  such  as  Wolfgang  Panofsky. 
the  Standford  physicist  who  was  a  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee from  1959  to  1964  and  chairman  of  its 
I>anel  on  defense. 

"They  (such  statements)  are  essentially 
threatening  to  the  Soviets,"  Panofsky  said, 
"and  are  technically  wrong  .  .  .  From  Laird's 
statement  the  Russians  could  not  help  but 
draw  the  worst  possible  Judgment  (about 
MIRV)  .  .  .  My  own  view  is  that  thU  gen- 
eration of  MIRV  U  not  a  flrst-strlke  threat 
to  the  Russians.  The  verbiage  that  has  gone 
with  It  is  more  of  a  threat  than  the  tech- 
nical side." 

The  "technical  side."  however,  continues 
to  bother  MIRV  critics  such  as  Dr.  Leonard 
Rodburg,  a  physicist  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  There  may  be,  Rodburg  says,  lim- 
itations on  MIRV's  accuracy  today.  But  there 
Is  no  scientific  barrier  to  far  greater  ac- 
curacy in  the  relatively  near  future,  he  be- 
Uevee.  The  work  of  such  guidance  experts 
as  Dr.  Charles  Draper  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  may  make  It  pos- 
sible fairly  soon  to  put  a  small  MIRV  war- 
head almost  "on  the  silo  door,"  Rodburg  says. 
"With  that  kind  of  acc\iracy,"  he  said,  "you 
could  destroy  a  silo  with  a  satchel  charge." 

Whatever  the  Implications  of  the  Penta- 
gon's conflicting  descriptions  of  MIRV's  mis- 


sion, the  present  poUcy  la  to  stress  the  llm 
Itatlona  of  the  weapon.  Dr.  Roland  Herbst 
the  Defense  Department's  deputy  director 
of  research,  aald  last  week  that  pinpoint  ac 
curacy  for  BURV  may  be  achieved  "at  some 
time  In  the  future"  but  It  Is  "not  In  the 
neighborhood  at  this  moment." 

Military  pressure  to  dsrvelop  MIRV  beean 
as  early  as  19«a.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  at  flrst  said  "no"  to  the  new 
weapon.  His  reasoning  was  that  the  United 
States  coiUd  already  klU  as  many  targets 
as  It  wanted  to  without  going  into  MIrv 
deployment. 

But  at  that  time  there  were  also  mill- 
tary  InteUlgence  readings  that  the  Russians 
were  building  an  ABM  system  around  Moe- 
cow.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  what  in. 
telllgence  originally  proclaimed  to  be  ABM 
defenses  were  actually  anti-aircraft  instal- 
lations to  guard  against  advanced  American 
bombers  that  McNamara  never  deployed 

The  Pentagon  debated  two  alternatives  to 
the  Soviet  ABM.  One  was  the  use  of  penetra- 
tion aids  such  as  chaff  and  decoys  for  offen- 
sive missiles.  The  second  was  MIRV. 

The  flrst  course  was  dropped  on  grounds 
that  effective  radar  could  distinguish  incom- 
ing warheads  from  decoys  and  shoot  them 
down — an  argument  that,  Ironically,  oppo- 
nents  of  the  U.S.  ABM  used  and  Pentagon 
scientists  dismissed.  MIRV  proved  highly  at- 
tractive to  the  military. 

It  promised  a  capability  to  hit  more  tar- 
gets without  violating  McNamara's  self-im- 
posed freeze  on  the  number  of  delivery  ve- 
hicles. "MIRV  was  the  beet  route  to  num- 
bers," was  one  Pentagon  spokesman's  way  of 
putting  It. 

And  so.  In  an  atmosphere  of  supersecrecy, 
the  Defense  Department  began  developing 
MIRV.  No  one  mentioned  the  awesome  acro- 
nym publicly  untU  1966  when  a  Pentagon 
official  made  reference  to  It  at  a  press  back- 
ground session. 

Pentagon  newsmen  were  so  astonished  at 
the  disclosure  that  they  went  back  to  their 
briefer  and  asked  if  he  had  really  Intended 
to  let  MIRV  out  of  the  bag.  Everyone  agreed 
to  delete  the  reference  to  the  new  weapon 
system. 

It  was  almost  two  man  years  before  MIRV 
surfaced  publicly.  But  It  was  overshadowed 
In  the  strategic  weapons  debate  by  the  ABM. 
BORV's  development  as  a  "dty-busting" 
weapon  la  now  continuing  on  a  schedule  that 
calls  for  the  flrst  warheads  to  be  Installed 
on  two  nuclear  subnuuines  In  January,  1971. 
If  the  development  is  carried  out  as  planned 
It  will  cost,  according  to  present  estimates, 
about  $17  billion— »7  billion  for  Poseidon, 
$10  billion  for  Mlnuteman  m. 

At  present  there  are  no  clear  answers  to 
where  the  Russians  stand  on  MIRV  develop- 
ment. Last  fall  they  tested  the  SS-9  missile 
with  three  huge  warheads — presumably  five 
megatons  each.  Whether  these  were  guided 
war  heads  or  simply  gravity  bombs,  such  as 
the  Polaris  A-3  missile  has  carried  since  1962, 
Is  uncertain. 

But  no  expert  disputes  the  possibility  that 
the  Russians  oould  quickly  bring  their 
MIRV  technology  abreast  of  the  United 
States. 

If  both  sides  then  proceeded  to  full-scale 
MIRV  programs,  their  nuclear  arsenals 
would  Increase  enormously.  The  United 
States  today  possesses  approximately  2350 
strategic  warheads,  as  against  about  1100  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  MIRVlng,  the  American 
arsenal  could  be  raised  to  8766  warheads  with 
no  Increase  in  the  nimiber  of  delivery  ve- 
hicles; the  Russian  arsenal  could  be  raised 
to  6160. 

This  prospect  la  not  disturbing  to  the 
Pentagon  at  the  present  time.  The  military 
reasoning  is  that  both  sides  still  would  be 
left  without  a  flrst-strlke  capability. 

Disarmament  proponenta  are  less  san- 
giUne.  They  see  MIRV's  development  as  sim- 
ply another  useless  stop  In  the  "mad  mo- 
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mentum"  of  the  arms  race,  a  step  that.  If 
nothing  else,  would  divert  billions  needlessly 
to  we^wns  that  neither  side  requires. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  12,  1009] 
MoaATOaniM  on  MIRV 

The  biggest  challenge  that  confronts  the 
National  Security  Council  In  Ito  discussion 
this  week  and  next  of  negotiating  tactics  for 
the  Impending  Soviet-American  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  Is  to  find  a  way  to  get 
the  Soviet  Utilon  to  call  off  its  test  program 
for  multiple  warheads   (MIRVs). 

But  Mr.  Kosygln,  like  Mr.  Nixon,  obviously 
Is  not  a  "tmllateral  dlsarmer."  One  way  to 
entice  Mr.  Kosygln  Into  a  MIRV  test  sus- 
pension would  be  to  offer  to  suspend  Amer- 
ican MIRV  tests— or  even  actually  to  sus- 
pend them  with  the  announcement  that  they 
would  not  be  resumed  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  refrained  from  testing  Ite  multiple 
warheads. 

This  Is  precisely  what  a  bipartisan  group 
in  the  Congress  has  proposed  In  resolutions 
introduced  on  their  behalf  by  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  Bingham,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  and  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Republi- 
can of  New  Jersey.  The  Administration  has 
thus  far  failed  to  respond. 

Instead,  American  MIRV  tests  continue. 
Secretary  Rogers  insisted  last  week  that  the 
tests  would  not  Injure  chances  for  agree- 
ment with  Moscow  on  missile  curbs.  But. 
when  pressed  on  this  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  conceded  that  it 
would  raise  "new  problems  of  Inspection." 
Once  MIRV  Is  deployed,  it  could  be  subjected 
to  arms  control  only  If  there  is  a  degree  of 
on-site  inspection  that  the  United  States  it- 
self wovUd  have  difficulty  accepting,  not  to 
mention  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Irony  is  that  Soviet  MIRVs.  fitted  atop 
the  big  SS-9  missile,  could  become  a  threat 
to  the  American  deterrent.  Each  SS-9  could 
carry  three  five-megaton  warheads,  each  of 
which,  with  an  accuracy  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  oould  destroy  a  Mlnuteman  silo.  But 
the  flrst  generation  of  American  MIRVs.  fitted 
atop  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III  mlssllee, 
would  be  too  small  with  present  accuracies 
to  be  used  against  underground  Soviet  mis- 
sllcfi 

The  United  States  already  has  enough  of- 
fensive mlssllee  to  absorb  a  Soviet  flrst  strike 
and.  In  retaliating,  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  many  times  over.  Yet  it  Is  preparing 
to  Increase  Its  nvunber  of  antlclty  missiles 
with  MIRV.  presumably  to  saturate  a  heavy 
Soviet  antlbalUstlc  missile  system  which 
Moscow  no  longer  Is  deploying.  In  so  doing. 
It  Is  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy 
MIRVs  that  constitute  a  counterforce  threat. 
The  madness  of  the  missile  race  stands 
forth  clearly  In  these  facte.  The  Administra- 
tion evidently  Is  too  much  the  prisoner  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  take  the  easenUal 
step  of  seeking  a  MIRV  test  moratorium. 
Early  Congressional  passage  of  the  Bingham 
and  Case  resolutions  would  appear  to  be  the 
only  way  to  stimulate  this  vital  step. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Ma.  NixoK  AND  MIRV 

No  decision  Richard  Nixon  will  face  as 
President  Is  likely  to  be  more  momentoiis 
than  the  decision  he  faces  within  the  next 
few  days  on  the  proposal  to  suspend  the 
flight-testing  of  MIRV  multiple-warhead 
missiles.  Mr.  Nixon  yesterday  described  this 
proposal  as  "constructive"  and  said  he  would 
favor  It  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
do  the  same.  But  his  attack  on  a  "ujollateral" 
suspension  (of  testa  only  the  United  States 
la  now  conducting)  and  his  statement  that 
this  move  must  be  part  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  (which  may  take  years  to  nego- 
tiate) confuse  the  Issue. 

Inunedlate  suspension  of  MIRV  testa  Is 
essential  to  keep  the  door  open  for  a  strategic 
arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
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would  freeze  the  existing  nuclear  balance, 
head  off  further  escalation  of  the  missile 
race  and  assure  security  to  both  sides.  Con- 
tinued testing  for  even  a  few  more  weeks 
threatens  to  take  the  world  past  a  point  of 
no  return  into  an  expensive  and  dangerous 
new  round  In  the  nUaslle  race.  It  promises  a 
five-fold  multiplication  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  In  the  American  strategic  missile 
forces — ^from  1,700  to  about  8,000.  an  expan- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  would  doubtless 
match.  Even  If  11ml to  on  Soviet  and  Amarl- 
can  missile  strength  were  later  to  be  set  at 
these  higher  levels,  an  era  of  nuclear 
nervousness  would  be  almost  sure  to  replace 
the  present  situation  of  stable  mutual 
deterrence. 

The  bipartisan  resolution  Introduced  this 
week  by  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetta  and 
40  other  Senators  tirglng  the  President  to 
seek  an  Immediate  moratorium  with  the 
Soviet  Union  indicates  a  growing  realization 
m  Congress  that  MIRV  testing  U  now  the 
main  governor  on  the  arms  race.  It  Is  more 
urgent  than  the  issues  that  have  dominated 
the  missile  debate  in  recent  months,  such  as 
the  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  missile  (ABM) 
system,  or  the  Soviet  offensive  SS-9  missiles 
and  defensive  ABM  deploymente. 

These  systems  can  be  fully  discussed  In  the 
approaching  strategic  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  take  years  to  build  and 
there  is  time  to  negotiate  cut-offs  long  before 
their  expansion  will  significantly  affect  the 
nuclear  balance.  Moreover,  they  can  be 
monitored  easily  by  reconnaissance  satellite 
without  on-site  Inspection.  MIRV  Is  a  wholly 
different  matter. 

The  United  States  already  has  staged  four- 
teen full-systems  flight  teste  of  sllo-based 
Mlnuteman  III  and  submarine-launched 
Poseidon  missiles  carrying  from  three  to 
twelve  MIRV  warheads.  The  flrst  two  of  31 
Polaris  submarines  to  be  refitted  at  great  ex- 
pense for  the  big,  MIRV-tlpped  Poseidon  mis- 
siles already  had  gone  Into  drydock  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Johnson  Administration  proceeded  on 
schedule  with  MIRV  fUght-teste  last  August 
after  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  two  years  would  be  required  to  test  to 
operational  confidence.  Within  two  months, 
It  was  thought,  missile  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  under  way  to  halt  MIRV  and 
other  aspects  of  the  arms  race.  But  the 
Soviet-American  talks  were  delayed  three 
months  by  Czechoslovakia,  then  another 
seven  months  so  far  by  the  determination  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  re-examine  the 
strategic  balance  and  the  American  negoti- 
ating position  at  leisure. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  MIRV  tests  have 
moved  much  faster  than  the  Pentagon  orig- 
inally Indicated  and  operational  confidence 
may  now  be  reached  In  a  matter  of  weeks.  If 
the  teste  continue — a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 
Continuation  of  the  testing  this  summer 
thus  threatens  to  carry  the  world  Irrevocably 
Into  the  MIRV  era.  MIRV  can  only  be  headed 
off  in  the  test  stage,  since  teste  can  be  de- 
tected virlth  relative  assurance.  Once  deployed. 
MIRV  can  only  be  detected  by  on-site  Inspec- 
tion more  Intrusive  than  even  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  be  likely  to  accept.  Satellite  cameras 
cannot  tell  whether  a  missile  Is  carrying  one 
or  ten  warheads. 

The  American  national  Interest  lies  over- 
whelmingly m  heading  off  Soviet  MIRV  teste 
before  they  begin  or,  at  least,  before  they  get 
very  far.  The  best  way  to  achieve  that  would 
be  suspension  of  American  teste  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  testing  as 
well.  An  alternative  would  be  an  Immediate 
approach  to  Moscow  for  a  Jointly  announced 
test  moratorliun  now.  Postjjonement  of  this 
approach  until  the  overall  strategic  arms 
talks  begin  In  August — or.  even  worse,  until 
agreement  Is  reached  there — would  risk  the 
true  security  Interesta  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 
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EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  COUNCIL  RE- 
SOLVES TO  END  INVOLVEMENT 
WITH  BANKS  EXTENDING  CREDIT 
TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Council,  through  several  res- 
olutions, has  taken  action  to  end  its  in- 
volvement with  banks  participating  in 
the  consortium  credit  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  if  those  banks  renew  that 
credit,  as  scheduled,  early  next  year. 

I  commend  the  council's  action,  and 
include  the  text  of  the  resolutions  here- 
with: 

RasoLtrnoNS   Pertaining   to   thx   Church's 
Investments     in     Sottthexn     Africa     as 
Adopted  bt  the  Executive  Coxtncil 
Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee,    on    behalf    of    the    Executive 
Council,  examine  and  apply.  In  relation  to 
the  Inveetmente  of  the  sold  Executive  Coun- 
cil In  companies  and  banks  doing  business  in 
southern  Africa,  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Is  the  bank  or  business  making  credit 
available  to  or  doing  business  in  southern 
Africa,  especially  including  South  Africa, 
South  West  Africa.  Rhodesia.  Angola  and /or 
Mozambique? 

(b)  If  so,  how  significant  Is  this  Involve- 
ment In  the  economy  of  the  southern  Afri- 
can country? 

(c)  If  the  involvement  la  significant,  what 
Is  the  effect  In  promoting  such  things  as: 

Education  of  Africans;  Development  of 
family  life;  Labor-management  relations  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process;  Increased 
skills  of  the  African  labor  force  and  integra- 
tion Into  higher  levels  of  leadership:  Equali- 
zation of  wage  scales.  p)enalon  prorl&lons  and 
social  security;  Hospitalization  and  other 
beneflts;  Breaking  down  of  the  pass  law  sys- 
tem and  other  restrictions; 

And  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That,  wherever  the  answers  to 
criteria  (a)  and  (b)  are  positive,  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  Council  invest 
and/or  deposit  the  Church's  fund  or  continue 
to  Invest  and /or  deposit  In  such  companies 
and  banks  be  dependent  on  how  positive  Is 
the  answer  to  criterion  (c) ;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That,  nonetheless,  where  feasible 
In  promoting  the  welfare  or  education  of  all 
the  people  of  southern  Africa  without  regard 
to  race,  the  Council  consider  investmente 
In  such  companies  or  banks  pronaotlng  such 
projecte. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council  di- 
rect the  Executive  and  Finance  Conunlttee  to 
consult  with  the  banks  In  which  the  said 
Council  has  deposlta  or  investmente,  and 
which  are  members  of  the  consortium  ex- 
tending credit  to  the  government  of  South 
Africa;  and  that,  unless  the  said  Executive 
and  Finance  Committee  concludes  that  the 
Involvement  of  the  said  banks  is  positive  In 
respect  to  helping  to  promote  the  activities 
listed  In  Section  (C)  of  Resolution  I,  the 
Treasurer  be  directed  to  terminate  the  Coun- 
cil's Involvement  with  such  banks  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council  re- 
port Ite  aotlon  on  the  above  Resolutions  to 
the  Committee  on  Trust  Fimds  and  request 
them  to  examine  their  Investmente  and  to 
take  appropriate  action  along  similar  Unes 
and  request  thsit  the  Committee  report  its 
actions  to  the  Ooundl  as  soon  as  possible. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  OouncU  shaU 
report  Ite  action  on  the  above  resolutions  to 
the  dlwi'iw  and  parishes  and  requsat  them 
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to  examine  tb«ir  own  Inyeotments  and  to 
take  apprc^rlAte  action  along  similar  lines. 
To  acoompllsh  tills  the  Coimcll  stuUl  send 
tbe  resolutions  to  the  dioceses  along  with 
appropriate  background  materials  and  re- 
quest the  dlooeaee  to  draw  these  actions  and 
materials  to  the  attention  of  the  parishes 
and  other  groups  in  their  Jurisdictions  in 
the  implementation  of  the  1967  Oenwal  Con- 
vention's "Reeolutlon  on  Apartheid." 

Resolved,  That  this  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  does  not  conclude  that  the  In- 
volvement of  the  banks  participating  in  the 
Consortium  Credit  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  positive  In  respect  of  helping  to 
promote  the  activities  listed   below; 

Educatlon  of  Africans;  Development  of 
family  life;  Labor-Management  relations  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process;  Increased 
skills  of  the  African  labor  force  and  Integra- 
tion into  higher  levels  of  leadership;  Equal- 
ization of  wage  scales,  pension  provisions 
and  social  security;  Hospitalization  and  other 
benefits;  Breaking  down  of  the  pass  law  sys- 
tem and  other  restrictions 
and  therefore  directs  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment "Of  this  Coimcil  with  the  said  banks 
CexcepT 'overseas  missionary  accounts,  and 
those  only  until  other  media  of  exchange  can 
be  found) ;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  with  respect  to  any  bank 
participating  In  the  Consortium,  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Executive  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee shall  take  effect  Immediately  after  the 
next  annual  renewal  date  of  the  line  of  credit 
in  question,  provided  tliat  such  bank  shall 
continue  its  participation  in  such  line  of 
credit  thereafter;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  offer  all  assistance  in  Its  power 
which  may  aid  the  banks  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  proposed  action  In  the 
eyes  of  this  Church  and  the  profound  con- 
cern which  led  to  it. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  MONTH 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Delaware  County 
Mirror  of  Stamford,  NY.,  on  June  18, 
1969,  on  the  observance  of  National 
Dairy  Month.  Representing  as  I  do  a 
dairy  producing  area,  I  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  membership 
the  great  nutritional  value  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products. 

The  article  follows: 


Dauy  Month 

We  are  observing  National  Dairy  Month 
and  judging  by  the  Interest  shown  by  readers 
and  advertisers  in  our  own  Pour-County 
Area,  Its  a  time  for  paying  real  tribute  to  the 
entire  dairy  Industry  from  producers  right 
on  through  to  the  processors,  distributors, 
manufacturers,  sales  people  and  consumers. 

In  this  region  Interest  naturally  centers 
on  the  dairy  producer. 

In  the  dairy  farms  nestled  in  our  valley 
and  the  surrotmding  area  we  have  a  lasting 
and  solid  treasure.  It  is  worth  keeping  and 
strengthening. 

That  is  what  makes  National  Etelry  Month 
more  than  Just  another  In  a  long  series  of 
catch  phrases  where  we  are  concerned. 

With  New  York  state  ranking  second  in 
milk  production  in  the  entire  nation,  11  is 
not  surprising  that  for  most  farmers  in  this 
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area  milk  provides  the  principal  source  of 
income. 

Now  one  of  the  biggest  industries  in  the 
United  States,  dairying  is  dependent  upon 
the  public  consumption  of  milk  and  its  by- 
products for  continued  prosperity.  But  this 
Is  only  one  reason  why  we  should  all  use 
these  essential  foods,  l^lk  jMtJvldes  a  prime 
source  of  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  for 
the  healthy  development  of  youngsters  and 
the  well-being  of  adults. 

Comparatively  Inexpensive  on  a  basis  of 
value  received,  milk  is  one  of  the  soundest 
investments  for  the  family  food  dollar.  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  all  that  so  many  of 
our  area  farms  have  been  converted  to  the 
production  of  this  health-giving  food. 

In  the  intorest  of  the  area  economy,  as 
well  as  from  a  standpoint  of  good  nutrition, 
milk  is  vitally  Important  to  all  of  us.  The 
more  of  It  we  consimie  the  more  we  help 
ours^vee  in  more  ways  than  one. 


June  2U,  1969 


THE  GUIDELINES  RACKET:  CON- 
SPIRACY OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AGEN- 
CIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  have  observed  and  followed  the 
guidelines  manipulations — it  eventually 
becomes  quite  apparent  that  there  Is  a 
working  relationship  between  HEW  and 
the  Justice  Department.  These  bureau- 
crats operate  by  force,  half-truths  and 
deception  to  move  the  American  people 
toward  the  desired  goals  and  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  minority  which  plots  the 
course  of  our  country. 

The  American  people  are  more  and 
more  observing  that  when  provisions  of 
law  enacted  by  the  Congress  do  not  con- 
form to  the  desires  of  the  conspirators, 
the  law  is  simply  ignored,  or  rewritten  as 
"guidelines."  Who  are  the  criminals— 
those  people  who  may  disobey  the  illegal 
guidelines,  or  those  bureaucrats  who 
write  the  guidelines  In  defiance  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ginzburg,  a  retired  civil 
servant  and  informed  patriot  of  Arling- 
ton, Va..  has  prepared  an  execellent 
memorandum  on  what  he  terms  the 
"Guidelines  Racket",  which  I  include  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  accompanied  by  a 
newscUppping  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  31  referred  to  in  his  memo- 
randum. 

The  articles  follow: 


Memorandum  On  the 
Racket" 


'OUIDELINES 


(By  Benjamin  Ginzburg) 
I  am  a  retired  civil  servant,  whose  last 
post  was  that  of  Research  Director  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  I  have  devoted  some  of  my  leisure  to 
testifying  before  Congressional  committees 
on  public  issues  (e.g.,  I  testified  against  the 
confirmation  of  the  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice)  and  to  protesting  abuses  of  power 
(when  I  oome  across  such  things)  by  gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  March  and  April  of  this 
year  I  came  across  linked  abuses  by  1)  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  agencies,  2) 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  HEW.  and  3)  the 
Housing  Assistance  branch  of  HUD.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  being  Invoked  in  support 
of  policies  that  not  only  were  not  author- 


ized by  that  law,  but  were  In  several  cases 
speclfloally  forbidden.  Since  all  this  was  be- 
Ing  done  imder  cover  of  the  authorization 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  the  various 
agencies  may  develop  guidelines  or  inter- 
pretations of  the  substantive  provisions  I 
baptized  the  linked  abuses  as  the  "guide- 
lines  racket." 

Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  about  the 
linked  abuses.  At  the  end  of  March,  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  protested  to  a  Senato  committee 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
agencies  were  harassing  btislnessmen  by 
seeking  to  impose  Negro  employment 
quotas — something  which  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  speclficaUy  forbids.  Most  of  the 
press  omitted  the  reference  to  employment 
quotas  and  merely  reported  Dirksen's  com- 
plaint about  the  harassment  of  business- 
men— a  complaint  which  they  proceeded  to 
dismiss  as  motivated  by  the  Senator's  desire 
to  protect  employment  discrimination  since 
I  knew  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
experience  of  one  firm  that  there  was  sub- 
stance behind  the  Dirksen  complaint  i 
wrote  letters  to  the  New  York  Times  Lai 
Washington  Star  taking  them  to  task  for 
their  attacks  on  Dirksen.  Neither  letter  was 
published. 

In  the  last  week  of  March,  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of 
HEW  Issued  opders  to  the  heads  of  state 
college  systems  with  a  past  history  of  seg- 
regatlon  (Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
among  others)  directing  them  to  desegregate 
their  colleges  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all 
Federal  financial  assistance.  I  was  aroused 
by  a  startling  passage  in  the  desegregation 
orders.  The  passage  reads:  ".  .  .  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  and  intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  it  U  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  non- 
discrimiTiatory  admissions  policy  if  the  stu- 
dent population  continues  to  reflect  the 
former  racial  identification  of  that  institu- 
tion." The  reason  why  I  was  startled  by  this 
passage  was  that  I  had  Just  finished  reading 
the  text  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
found  that  It  defined  "desegregation"  as 
nondiscrimination  In  the  assignment  or  ad- 
mission of  pupils  or  students.  That  act  also 
prohibits  the  assignment  of  students  in  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  I  won- 
dered therefore  how  the  order  could  be  im- 
plemented—how the  racial  IdentlfiabUlty  of 
a  predominantly  Negro  or  a  predominantly 
white  college  could  be  overcome— without 
running  afoul  of  the  law.  Shortly  after  the 
orders  were  issued,  the  Star  carried  a  story 
about  the  perplexity  of  the  Maryland  edu- 
cators, with  one  of  them  coming  up  with  a 
"Rube  Goldberg"  proposal  for  the  state  to 
grant  scholarships  to  Negroes  good  only  in 
predominantly  white  colleges  and  scholar- 
ships to  whites  good  only  in  predominantly 
Negro  colleges! 

On  April  20  I  came  upon  tell-tale  evidence 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  also  among  the  agencies 
abusing  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19C4.  The  evidence  came  in  the  course  of 
an  article  by  Ben  Gilbert  in  the  Washington 
Post  praising  the  Regency  House  project  for 
the  elderly  poor  and  urging  that  it  be  put 
through  without  delay.  The  Regency  House 
is  a  luxury  apartment  house  with  air  condi- 
tioning and  a  swimming  pool  situated  in  the 
high  income  area  of  upper  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue. Under  the  plan,  which  barring  last- 
minute  legal  dlfficulUes  has  now  been  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  families  of  elderly  poor 
will  occupy  apartments  In  this  house  and 
pay  about  one  third  of  the  conamerclal  rents 
charged  to  present  occupants.  Gilbert,  using 
official  sources,  defined  the  new  policy  adopt- 
ed by  HUD  requiring  the  location  of  public 
housing  projects  in  high  income  areas  as 
follows : 

"Nearly  a  year  ago,  Don  Hummel,  then 
HUD  assistant  administrator  for  renewal  and 
housing  assistance,  told  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  do  what  they  could  to  locate 
public  housing  outside  the  ghettoes,  in  ac- 
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cordoned  toith  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  (Em- 
phasis my  own]  Hiunmel  pointed  to  a  1967 
low-rent  housing  manual  directing  authori- 
ties to  select  sites  'which  will  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  inclusion  of  eligible 
applicants  of  all  groups  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  thereby  af- 
fording members  of  minority  groups  an  op- 
portunity to  locate  oirtslde  of  areas  of  con- 
centration of  their  own  minority  group.' " 

The  low-rent  hovising  manual  Is  supposed 
to  function  as  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  Title  VI  with 
regard  to  nondiscrimination  in  public  hous- 
ing projects.  But  what  are  the  housing  pro- 
visions of  Title  VI?  They  are  Included  in  a 
general  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion imder  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

In  my  simple  mind  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering about  the  magic  that  derives  the  Ben 
Gilbert  paragraph,  with  all  its  tortuous 
formulations,  from  the  simple  language  of 
Title  VI. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  retired  government 
lawyer,  suggested  that  I  might  be  able  to 
clear  up  my  difficulties  In  understanding  the 
policies  of  these  various  agencies  by  asking 
them  for  the  legal  opinions  (that  is  to  say, 
opinions  of  their  own  counsel)  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  policies  which  I  am  complain- 
ing of  were  adopted.  I  realized  that  In  the 
case  of  the  Equal  Employment  agencies  the 
policies  complained  of  were  probably  not  put 
In  writing,  but  In  the  case  of  the  other  two 
agencies  (HEW  and  HUD)  I  followed  my 
friend's  suggestion  and  wrote  letters  on  April 
22  asking  for  the  respective  legal  opinions 
Justifying  the  policies  I  was  questioning. 

To  date  I  have  not  received  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  either  agency,  but  as  a  result 
of  correspondence,  conversation  and  research 
my  worst  fears  have  been  confirmed.  We  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  conspiracy  by  civil 
rights  agencies  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  carry  out  policies  pushed  by  mi- 
nority group  agitators — policies  which  are 
doctrinaire  and  destructive  of  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Including  the  welfare 
of  the  minorities. 

To  begin  with  HUD,  I  addressed  my  letter 
of  April  22  to  Secretary  Romney.  Under  date 
of  May  5,  Assistant  Secretary  Lawrence  M. 
Cox  replied  that  "the  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  reply,  and  I  shall  do  so  shortly."'  On 
May  26  he  wrote  to  Congressman  BroyhlU 
(Whose  assistance  I  had  requested)  assuring 
him  that  a  detailed  reply  was  being  prepared 
for  me.  I  am  still  waiting  for  that  reply,  but 
I  learned  in  conversation  (June  2)  with  Mr. 
Notti.  of  his  office,  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  delay.  He  told  me  that  the  adoption  of 
the  new  site  policy  for  public  hovising  proj- 
ects was  not  preceded  by  a  legal  opinion 
Justifying  the  policy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  legal  authority,  but  that  the  lawyers  had 
simply  cooperated  with  other  officials  in 
drawing  it  up.  For  this  reason,  he  explained. 
It  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  Justifi- 
cation from  scratch  In  answer  to  my  Inquiry, 
and  this  required  careful  preparation  and 
clearance,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  expected  that  I  would  publicize 
the  agency  reply.  I  wrote  Mr.  Cox  yesterday 
expressing  my  amazement  at  the  novel  de- 
velopment in  government,  whereby  the  ad- 
ministrators of  a  great  agency  embark  on  a 
policy  without  a  written  statement  of  the 
legal  authority  therefor.  I  thought  it  was  on 
a  par  with  trying  to  run  a  business  vrtthout 
possessing  a  fire  Insurance  policy. 

Prom  HEW  I  received  a  reply  dated  May 
22  and  signed  by  one  Burton  Taylor,  civil 
rights  specialist.  The  letter  simply  asserted 
the  proposition  for  which  I  wanted  a  reas- 
oned  proof — to   wit,    that   "under   Title   VI 
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of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964,  state  college 
systems  which  had  previously  segregated 
components  must  take  steps  to  eliminate  the 
racial  identlfiablllty  of  Institutions  within 
the  system  if  a  nondiscriminatory  admis- 
sions policy  has  not  had  this  result."  The 
letter  appended  three  court  case  references, 
toid  it  turned  out  that  the  one  court  case 
which  dealt  virith  education  on  the  college 
level  rejected  the  demand  that  colleges  have 
to  take  steps  to  eliminate  racial  Identifiabil- 
ity,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  nondis- 
criminatory admissions  policy.  This  deci- 
sion has  been  affirmed  by  the  Suprame  Court 
(over  the  objection  of  Justice  Douglas). 

The  fact  that  HEW  was  taking  a  position 
In  advance  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  is 
willing  to  accept  and  is  being  "more  Catholic 
than  the  pope"  led  me  to  delve  into  the 
mysterious  relationship  between  HEW's  Civil 
Rlghte  Office  (which  is  charged  to  withhold 
funds  from  school  boards  not  meeting  the 
desegregation  requirements  specified  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act)  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  (which  brings  and  stimulates  suite 
to  further  Interpret  and  apply  the  Supreme 
Court's  Brovm  decision  of  1954).  I  found 
unexpected  help  in  a  New  York  Tiifies  front 
page  article  on  May  31,  which  while  lauding 
the  work  of  the  two  agencies  explained  how 
they  cooperated. 

The  Times  article  describes  the  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies  under  the  Demo- 
crats and  indicates  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  intensify  the  coopera- 
tion. "Under  the  Democrats,"  the  article  de- 
clares, "these  two  approaches  by  the  two  de- 
partmente  were  used  as  parallel  devices.  Fre- 
quently, when  a  requirement  for  desegrega- 
tion was  made  stifjer  by  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department,  the  Federal 
courts,  under  the  prodding  of  Justice  De- 
partment officials  and  other  civil  rights  law- 
yers, would  stiffen  their  requirements  to  con- 
form to  the  new  desegregation  standards.  It 
worked  the  other  way,  too,  with  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  using  a 
new  court  standard  as  leverage  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance of  a  similar  change  in  Its  own  guide- 
lines." 

The  last  statement  is  a  bit  of  a  euphemism, 
for  the  evidence  Is  that  the  HEW  uses  a 
court  decision  not  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing up  but  for  the  purpose  of  staking  out 
new  ground  In  advance  of  the  court  decision 
which  It  hopes  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  (via 
collusion  with  the  Justice  Department)  to 
accept  later  on.  But  what  stands  out  in  the 
Times  article  is  the  admitted  (and  even 
boasted  of)  fact  that  the  HEW  operates  on 
a  progressive  interpretation  of  the  defini- 
tions and  standards  set  down  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  other  words,  It  op- 
erates by  the  procedure  of  tightening  the 
screws  after  the  public  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  degree  of  pressure. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  wrong  with 
Congress  writing  a  law  that  goes  Into  effect 
m  specified  stages.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Congress  did  not  write,  such  a  law  In  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  a  bu- 
reaucratic agency  to  Interpret  a  specific  stat- 
ute progressively — calculating  each  time 
what  they  think  they  can  get  away  with — Is 
an  unspeakable  outrage  on  the  American 
people.  Never  mind  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  succumbed  to  the  vagaries  of  a 
progressive  Interpretation  of  ita  original  de- 
cision In  the  Brown  case  of  1954.  (The  Su- 
preme Court  problem  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  proper  time. )  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions applying  (as  in  the  Green  case)  "high- 
er stanaards  of  desegregation"  In  court  cases 
brought  before  it  do  not  legitimize — In  my 
opinion — the  higher  standards  used  by  HEW 
in  administering  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  If  Congress  has 
chosen  that  funds  should  be  cut  off  from 
school  boards  and  institutions  which  do  not 
meet  the  standard  of  desegregation  defined 
as  nondiscrimination,  that  standard  should 
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remain  the  standard  for  cutting  off  funds 
regardless  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  does  in 
court  cases  brought  under  the  Brown  deci- 
sion.   

Still  less  can  HEW  use  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  public  schools  as  authority  for 
what  it  wante  to  do  In  the  case  of  colleges. 
It  cannot  count  on  future  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  legitimize  Ito  grab  for 
power,  particularly  when  the  facte  are  that 
in  ite  own  court  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rejected  that  HEW  standard.  ,_„ 

If  we  combine  the  revelation  that  HEW 
uses  a  progressive  interpretation  of  the  law 
with  the  confession  by  HUD  that  It  operates 
without  a  legal  Justification  of  ito  new  poli- 
cies, the  picture  we  get  is  a  truly  alarming 
one.  The  Executive  Department  gete  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law,  and  it  accepte  provisions 
that  it  does  not  like.  But  the  next  day  it 
sticks  the  law  into  ite  pocket,  and  carries 
out  policies  which  violate  the  law.  This  U 
a  corruption  of  democratic  government  that 
is  far  more  serious  and  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  mere  monetary  corruption  of  a  few 
officials.  This  is  a  corruption  that  turns  a 
government  of  laws  into  a  government  of  in- 
visible men.  and  turns  our  democracy  Into  a 
dictatorship. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  May  31,  1969) 
Integration  Plan  Would  Join  Work  or  Two 
U.S.   Agencies — Health   Atoes   Weigh   Ac- 
tion  With   Justice   Department   on    the 
Nation's     Schools — Efticienct     is     the 
Aim — Cases  Involving  Cutoffs  of  Federal 
Funds  Would  Be  Linked  With  Lawsuits 
Washington,  May  30. — The  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  studying  a 
plan    that    It   says   will   de;egregate   schools 
more  efficiently  and  smoothly  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South. 

Under  the  proposal  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  work  together  with  the  Fed- 
eral courte. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  discussed  for 
several  weeks  and  has  been  the  source  of 
some  press  speculation,  would  differ 
markedly  In  a  procedural  way  from  the  ap- 
proach used  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

Whether  it  would  result  in  a  substan- 
tive difference — that  is.  in  more  or  less  de- 
segregation— is  difficult  to  estimate. 
exerting  two  leverages 
Under  the  present  system,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, acting  on  a  citizen's  complaint, 
can  bring  a  lawsuit  against  a  school  district 
to  force  the  district  to  remove  racial  barriers, 
or  to  speed  their  removal  if  desegregation 
seems  to  be  lagging. 

In  another  part  of  Washington,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
attacks  segregation  with  a  different  weapon. 
It  can,  and  in  many  cases  has,  cut  off  Federal 
funds  to  school  districte  that  are  found  to 
be  violating  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
maintaining  racial  discrimination. 

All  the  districte  that  have  lost  funds  are 
in  the  South.  The  Nixon  Administration  has 
said  it  will  move  against  Northern  segrega- 
tion, but  that  is  m  early  stages. 

COMPLEMENTARY     ACTION 

Under  the  Democrate.  these  two  approaches 
by  the  two  departmente  were  used  as  parallel 
devices.  Frequently,  when  a  requirement  for 
desegregation  was  made  stlffer  by  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral courte,  under  the  prodding  of  Justice 
Department  officials  and  other  civil  rlghte 
lawyers,  would  stiffen  their  requiremente  to 
conform  to  the  new  desegregation  standards. 

It  worked  the  other  way,  too.  with  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
using  a  new  co'.irt  standard  as  leverage  to 
gain  acceptance  oi  a  similar  change  in  ite 
own  guidelines. 

Some  Republicans,  noting  the  continuing 
turmoil  and  uncertainty  surrounding  school 
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desegregation,  have  decided  that  thte  two- 
beaded  approach  In  the  executive  branch 
can  be  Improved  upon. 

They  believe  the  operation  will  run  more 
smoothly  If  the  two  departments  work  to- 
gether on  the  same  cases  Instead  of  each 
pursuing  Its  own. 

The  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  plan 
U  mainly  the  work  of  Robert  H.  Finch,  Sec- 
retary of  the  department,  and  such  top  as- 
socUtes  as  l^on  Panetta,  head  of  the  agency's 
Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Under  It.  the  Justice 
Department  would  bring  a  suit  against  a 
district  or  a  group  of  districts  and  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  would  be 
prepared  to  cut  off  funds  for  those  districts 
If  they  did  not  comply  with  the  resulting 
court  order  to  desegregate. 

The  Justice  Department,  for  Its  part, 
would  be  prepared  to  file  suits  against  other 
districts  whose  funds  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  health  agency  and  that  had  simply  ac- 
cepted the  loss  as  the  price  of  keeping 
segregation. 

The  Justice  Department  might  be  es- 
pecially helpful  in  bringing  suits  against 
districts  with  Negro  majorities.  These  have 
been  the  most  difficult  for  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion aod  Welfare  Department  to  deal  with. 

BKNO  TKSTEO  IN  CASOLINA 

The  cooperative  approach  is  being  tested 
In  a  South  Carolina  case  now  pending  before 
a  four-Judge  Federal  Court  panel. 

Twenty-two  South  Carolina  districts  with 
token  integration  in  schools  were  taken  to 
court  in  an  effort  to  speed  their  desegrega- 
tion. The  plaintiffs  were  Individual  Negroes 
in  some  cases  and  the  Justice  Department  in 
others. 

The  four  Judges  on  March  31  ordered  the 
22  districts  to  work  with  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  experts  to  draft  acceptable  de- 
segregation  plans.  They  had  30  days  to  pro- 
duce the  plans,  but  that  deadUne  was 
extended. 

The  Judges  said  on  March  31  that  they 
would  approve  any  plan  agreed  to  by  the 
defendants  and  the  education  department 
unless  the  plaintiff— an  individual  or  the 
JusUce  Department,  as  the  case  might  be— 
should  persuade  the  court  that  the  plan  did 
not  meet  constitutional  standarcts. 

n-AM   raOM    AOXIfCT 

For  districts  that  did  not  agree  to  a  plan, 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment was  to  submit  a  plan  on  the  dlatrtct's 

behalf. 

Officials  of  the  department  argue  that  this 
approach,  or  some  variation  of  It,  would  pre- 
vent the  discrepancies  that  sometimes  now 
exist  between  those  districts  operating  under 
the  department's  compliance  plans  and  those 
operating  under  court-ordered  plans. 

They  concede  that  the  block  suit  approach 
as  in  South  Carolina,  may  be  an  Ideal  pro- 
cedure but  difficult  to  fulflll.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  short  of  men  and  money  in  Its 
Civil  Rights  Division,  and  filing  suits  on  such 
a  vast  basis  would  require  much  of  both 
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tirement  of  Mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

While  Attorney  General  Mr.  Clark 
quite  obviously  was  privy  to  the  proce- 
dures governing  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veUlances  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation allowed  only  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General.  Yet, 
when  Mr.  Clark  had  some  power  as  At- 
torney General  to  hasten  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  he  apparently  did  not  ex- 
ercise it.  Under  the  circumstances  no 
creditabillty  can  be  given  Mr.  Clark's  call 
for  Mr.  Hoover's  retirement,  nor  should 
it  be. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clark  as  Attor- 
ney General  we  have  seen  an  upsurge  in 
zeal  to  enforce  existing  laws  against 
crime  and  civil  disorders,  which  were 
mounting  when  he  was  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  land.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  where  bank  robberies  under 
Clark  were  almost  a  daily  occurrence,  we 
have  seen  a  dramatic  change  with  bank 
robberies,  now  a  rarity. 

Mr.  Hoover,  the  great  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  needs 
no  defense,  but  I  could  not  let  Mr.  Clark's 
bogus  caU  for  his  retirement  go  un- 
challenged. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICE  REMARKS 
OP  HON.  JAMES  D.  HTTTLE.  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  THE 
NAVY  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  RE- 
SERVE AFFAIRS 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   ORKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFMTAT'.VES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
tenure  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  did  llttie  to 
create  a  sense  of  urgency  for  actiMi  to 
meet  the  serious  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  in  so  many  areas  of  our  country. 
Now  that  he  is  out  of  Government,  Mr 
Clark  has  gratuitously  called  for  the  re- 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
names  that  will  live  forever  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all  Americans,  one  of  the  hallowed 
names  of  our  tradition,  is  Belleau  Wood 
where,  in  the  fateful  summer  of  1918* 
Americans  fought  one  of  the  decisive 
batties  of  World  War  I.  For  the  Memorial 

E^L^^^^^  *^^^  y®*""  a<^  the  Belleau 
Wood  Cemetery  at  Chateau  Thierry 
France,  the  guest  speaker  was  the  ex- 
ceptionally articulate  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  the  Honorable  James  D. 
Hittle. 

«.fM  ^H^?'^'*'"®^-  Assistant  Secretary 
Hittle  vividly  recreates  the  importance  of 
that  memorable  battie  and  reminds  us 
once  again  not  only  of  the  great  sacrifices 
Americans  have  made  to  the  freedom  of 

fu*?^  ^"*  *^^°  *^^«  s*"^*  contribution 
that  Frenchmen  once  made  to  the  free- 
dom of  America.  He  says  that  the  bond 
between  France  and  the  United  States 
was  forged  in  combat  and  is  for  all 
eternity. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
moving  address,  which  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  James  D.  Hittli 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Today  we  are 
gathered  in  remembrance  of  thoee  who  have 
fought  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Such  a 
memorial  service  as  this  is  good  in  many 
ways.  It  is  good  because,  in  the  hectic  pace 
of  today's  life,  there  U  a  tendency  even  by 
the  moat  well-meaning,  to  forget  things  that 
are  more  Important  than  the  problems  of  the 


moment.  We  are  all  too  often  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  the  good  things  we  have — our  free, 
dom.  our  way  of  life,  are  not  so  much  the 
products  of  our  own  efforts  as  they  are  the 
heritage  which  has  been  passed  to  us  by  those 
whom  we  remember  with  this  memorial 
service. 

These  things  that  make  France  and  Amer- 
ica great  are  in  many  ways  the  peculiar 
attributes  and  possessions  of  our  Nations 
and.  in  a  sense,  of  the  free  world.  What  we 
enjoy  and  accept  as  almost  routine  and 
commonplace  are  the  objects  of  envy  bv 
thoee  who  do  not  have  them. 

Oppression  has  always  had  as  it  prime 
target  the  destruction  of  freedom.  The  rea- 
son is  simple — oppression  can  never  conquer 
while  an  example  of  freedom  still  exists  by 
which  the  oppressed  can  gauge  the  nature 
of  the  tyranny  that  has  engulfed  them 

This  freedom,  which  above  all  else  is  the 
foremost  feature  of  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  beliefs,  has  been  assailed  and 
attacked  by  oppressors.  We  enjoy  this  benefl. 
cence  because  those  whom  we  pause  to 
remember  today,  fought  and  died  so  that  we 
could  live  as  we  do. 

This  memorial  service  Is  an  opportunity 
for  remembering  many  things— achieved  and 
preserved  by  suffering,  bravery,  aod-feartng 
and  God-trusting  determination;  that  those 
who  brought  forth  our  independence  on  the 
bloody  field  of  battle  lit  the  torch  of  freedom 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  of  our  departed  comrades; 
that  each  generation  of  veterans  has  manned 
the  shell-torn  ramparts  of  freedom,  holding 
high  that  torch. 

Thus,  this  is  a  memorial  service  for 
remembering,  for  reverent  recollection  for 
realistic  reflection. 

We  remember  that  month  of  mortal 
suspense  of  June  1918.  The  Imperial  German 
Armies  had  commenced  their  fourth  offen- 
sive and  were  on  the  road  and  marching  for 
the  capital  of  France. 

We  remember  that  moment  of  history 
when  the  American  troops  were  committed 
for  the  first  time  under  American  command. 
We  remember  that  It  was  In  these  now- 
quiet  woods  where  one  of  histories"  moat 
vicious  and  decisive  battles  was  fought.  It 
was  here  in  Belleau  Wood  where  the  enemy 
and  the  defenders  of  freedom  both  knew 
they  would  find  the  strategic  key  that  open- 
ed  or  locked  the  door  to  Paris. 

We  remember  that  far  more  was  at  stake 
than  these  wood*  which  are  only  about  one 
mile  square.  At  issue  were  the  lives  of  brave 
men.  the  fate  of  Paris,  the  fate  of  Prance, 
and  In  a  real  sense— the  fate  of  freedom. 

We  remember  that  it  was  in  these  strategic 
and  historic  woods  that  the  German 
Imperial  Forces  massed  on  16  June  1918. 
and  that  nine  days  later,  on  June  25th  the 
United  States  Army  and  Marines  were  able 
to  report:  "The  hills  are  entirely  ours." 

We  remember  the  tremendous  and  tragic 
cost  of  that  decisive  and  necessary  victory 
Almost  a  thousand  Americans  were  killed  and 
over  three  thousand  wounded  And.  as  the 
smoke  of  battle  cleared,  as  the  ebbing  gun- 
fire was  lost  in  echoes  rolling  across  the 
sheU-torn  French  countryside,  as  the 
stretcher-bearers  brought  In  the  wounded 
and  dead,  this  ground  was  transformed  by 
the  ordeal  of  combat  into  hallowed  shrine  at 
which  we  now  reverently  gather. 

Before  the  bitter  conflict  of  World  War  I 
wa«  over,  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
died  in  the  battles  of  Belleau  Wood  and  In 
Maine  VaUey  during  the  fateful  Simimer  of 
1918,  were  Joined  In  eternal  rest  by  the  thous- 
ands of  other  Americans  who  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  soldiers  of 
France  and  oxir  other  Allies  In  the  common 
defense  of  a  common  freedom. 

We  remember,  those  who  died  that  free- 
dom might  live.  Here  that  sacrifice  was  made 
by  the  young  men  who  came  to  France  be- 
cause here  was  where  freedom  was  threat- 
ened. Each  who  marched  toward  the  sound 
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of  enemy  guns  has  enshrined  himself  for- 
ever on  the  honor  roll  of  freedom.  Young 
men  like: 

Corporal  Bert  Evert  Ames.  Croix  de  Guerre, 
from  the  farmland  of  Kansas; 

Private  William  F.  Bell,  Croix  de  Guerre, 
from  New  York; 

Corporal  Robert  A.  Burhans,  Croix  de 
Guerre,  from  Michigan; 

Navy  Gunner  Walter  R.  Cornell,  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  from  Illinois;  and 

Corporal  William  Hanson,  DUtlngulshed 
Service  Cross,  from  Oregon. 

These  young  men  were  but  a  few  of  the 
thousands  who  found  eternal  rest  where  they 
paid  the  supreme  price  for  our  freedom. 

We  remember,  also,  that  once  again,  in 
World  War  II,  oppression  challenged  free- 
dom. And,  once  again,  American  young  men 
left  their  homes,  their  pleasant  land,  and 
their  loved  ones.  Once  again,  they  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  French  In  de- 
fense of  the  freedom  In  which  French  and 
Americans  have  long  been  united. 

We  remember,  by  honoring  these  fallen  of 
World  Wars  I  and  n,  the  lamentable  lesson 
of  history — that  each  generation  In  its  time 
must  be  willing  and  ready  to  continue,  with 
utmost  determination,  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve our  independence  and  freedom.  This. 
in  essence,  Is  at  once  the  heritage,  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  task  which  has  been  passed 
to  us.  and  which  we  must  pass  on  as  Intact 
and  secure  as  we  received  it. 

And,  something  else  that  we  must  remem- 
ber Is  this:  On  this  Memorial  Day,  while  we 
are  honoring  the  American  dead  who  fell 
in  defense  of  freedom  In  France,  Americans 
are  honoring  and  remembering  Frenchmen 
who  fell  to  bring  freedom  to  America. 

We  must  never  forget  that  were  It  not 
for  the  support  of  the  French  nation  and 
the  sacrifice  of  French  fighting  men,  Amer- 
ica would  not  have  become  a  free  and  m- 
dependent  nation. 

It  was  George  Washington  and  our  other 
Revolutionary  le«ulers  who  realized  that  we 
must  have  help  from  France  to  win  our  free- 
dom. It  was  in  February  of  1778  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  our  first  ambassador  to 
France,  signed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France.  That 
Treaty  bound  our  two  nations  together  In 
our  struggle  for  freedom. 

That  Alliance  was  more  than  a  casual 
diplomatic  nicety.  France  delivered  the  mili- 
tary support  America  so  dlrely  needed.  The 
French  assistance  to  George  Washington's 
Army  is  an  Inspiring  story  and  It  should  be 
told  frequently. 

It  Is  the  story  of  seven  flrst-Une  regiments 
of  the  French  Army  that  came  to  America.  It 
Is  the  story  of  the  skillful  generalship  of  one 
of  Europe's  most  able  commanders.  Count 
Rochambeau. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  this  eminent  French 
General  willingly  subordinated  himself  to 
Cieorge  Washington  and  served  our  cause  of 
freedom  ably  and  loyally. 

It  is  the  story  of  French  Regulars  with 
whom  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  marched 
southward  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  fatefiU  battle  of  Yorktown.  There,  fight- 
ing bravely  alongside  Washington's  Continen- 
tals, the  soldiers  of  France  helped  us  gain 
cur  independence. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  French  Fleet  under  Ad- 
miral De  Grasse.  who  at  that  critical  moment 
of  history  engaged  the  British  Fleet  and  sent 
it  scudding  northward.  It  U  the  story  of  how 
this  naval  battle,  beyond  sight  of  the  Vlr- 
i^lnla  capes.  In  which  a  French  Fleet  under  a 
French  Admiral,  without  a  single  American 
soldier  present,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Im- 
perial British  Forces  in  Yorktown  and  as- 
sured victory  for  French  and  American  arms 
In  our  Revolutionary  War. 

On  the  hUtorlc  battleground  of  Yorktown. 
there  is  a  mon\iment.  On  that  monument  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  soldiers  of  Prance 
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who  fought  and  died  there  to  help  bring 
freedom  to  America.  Among  them  are  these 
sons  of  France : 

Privates  Etlenne  Cortols.  Antolne  Fran- 
cois, and  Joeeth  Desmont  of  the  Bourban- 
nals  Regiment; 

Privates  Jean  Francois  Almont.  Nicolas 
Bourden,  and  Jacques  Anttrtnne  Chatlllori  of 
the  Agenols  Regiment; 

Privates    Jean    Bldot,    Andre    Carar.    and 
Sldet  CasUll  of  the  Touralne  Regiment;  and 
Captain  Jean  De  Slrelul  of  the  Gatlnais 
Regiment. 

Americans  today  reverently  remen«ber  and 
honor  these  and  the  other  brave  sons  of 
France  who  left  their  homeland,  their  pleas- 
ant fields,  and  their  loved  ones.  Not  only  are 
their  names  enshrined  on  the  solemn  monu- 
ment of  Yorktown;  their  names  are  etched 
deeply  Into  the  hearts  of  all  who  love 
freedom. 

And  so  at  this  memorial  service,  we  re- 
member the  gallant  French  and  American 
fighting  men  who  have  done  their  duty  and 
marched  on.  leaving  to  us  both  the  heritage 
of  freedom  they  created  and  preserved,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  Its  stewardship.  The 
spirit  that  characterized  this  memorial  serv- 
ice Is  eloquent  proof  that  the  memory  and 
reverence  for  our  departed  French  and 
American  heroes  Is  not  Just  for  a  day  but 
for  the  ages. 

By  your  presence  here  today  you  have 
demonstrated  again  the  eternal  truth  that 
the  memory  of  thoee  who  fought  the  good 
fight  cannot  die. 

You  have  demonstrated,  also,  that  between 
France  and  America  there  is  a  bond — 
Forged  In  combat. 

Tempered  In  the  crucible  of  confilct. 
Sanctified  by  blood  shed  In  the  defense 
of  freedom, 
A    bond    of    French-American    fraternity 

that  is  for  eternity. 
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Academy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Harold 
graduated  first  in  his  class  from  the 
Academy.  The  youngest  son,  Marvin,  still 
has  a  few  months  to  go  before  he  re- 
ceives his  degree  from  Brlgham  Young 
University.  . 

All  five  sons  are  devout  LX).S.  church 
members  and  have  been  married  in  the 
Temple.  Four  of  the  sons  have  been  on 
missions  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints.  The  fourth  son. 
Harold  was  LD.S.  Servicemen's  Group 
Leader  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  is 
going  on  to  special  training  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  Three  of  the  boys  are 
Eagle  Scouts. 

These  young  men  believe  in  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  making  their  own 
way,  of  hard  work,  and  of  upholding  the 
institutions  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great.  This  is  a  family  to  whom  ad- 
versity has  been  a  challenge.  I  am  very 
proud  of  Mrs.  Rust. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  MOTHER 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    trXAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  pleasure  this  week  to  meet  a 
choice  constituent  on  her  first  visit  to 
Washington.  She  is  Mrs.  Alta  Cutter  Rust 
from  Vernal.  Utah.  I  think  Mrs.  Rust  and 
her  family  are  so  modest  that  the  people 
of  Utah  should  know  something  of  their 
accomplishments. 

Eighteen  years  ago  her  husband  died 
suddenly  and  left  her  with  five  sons,  ages 
5  to  14.  Mrs.  Rust,  who  was  a  graduate 
nurse,  immediately  took  up  nursing  in 
the  hospital,  and  has  made  a  wonderful 
home  for  her  boys  tind  has  instilled  in 
them  the  principles  that  have  made 
America  great. 

Richard  Dilworth,  her  oldest  son,  has 
his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  is  on  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  He  is  a  young 
man  with  great  promise  who  has  his 
feets  squarely  on  the  ground  in  the  face 
of  the  present  discontent  and  dissent  on 
the  campuses.  The  next  son  is  David,  who 
is  also  a  schoolteacher.  He  tesu;hes  in  his 
home  town  of  Vernal.  His  degree  is  from 
Brigham  Young  University.  Joseph,  the 
third  son.  graduated  toward  the  top  of 
his  class  in  law  school  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  2  years  ago.  The  fourth  son. 
Harold,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Air  Force 


WELFARE  MOTHERS  IN  ACTION 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KEKTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  attention  was  brought  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Welfare  Mothers  in  Action." 
The  conduct  of  the  mothers  at  the  na- 
tional conference  of  social  welfare  would 
definitely  not  win  friends  nor  favorably 
influence  people.  Actions  such  as  those 
recounted  built  antagonism  toward  re- 
cipients. 
I  submit  this  editorial  for  your  perusal. 
Welfare  Mothers  in  Action 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
Some  of  the  ugliness  and  moral  cowardice 
on  the  national  scene  these  days  Is  almost 
beyond  belief.  CerUlnly.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
what  happened  at  the  recent  National  Con- 
ference  of   Social    Welfare    in   Washington. 
Yet  it  did  happen. 

The  Washington  Post  was  handicapped  in 
its  reporting  of  the  shocking  events  at  the 
conference,  for  much  of  what  was  said  could 
not  be  printed  In  a  family  newspaper. 

The  5.000  social  workers  who  gathered  in 
the  capital  for  their  aimual  meeting  were 
subjected  to  a  stream  of  four-letter  ob- 
scenities. Members  of  welfare  'rights"  or- 
ganizations Jumped  on  the  stage  and  took 
over  the  microphones.  They  shouted  vile 
words  at  the  audience  of  social  workers. 
These  workers  were  called  "racist  pigs"  and 
members  of  the  "white  Imperialistic  oppres- 
sive society."  Such  terms  were  mild  com- 
pared to  other  words  and  phrases  employed. 
The  Washington  Post  referred  to  "obscene" 
demands  made  by  the  welfare  mothers. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  When  one  of  the  cap- 
tive audience  attempted  to  lead  a  mass  walk- 
out from  the  conference  room  a  human 
Cham  of  welfare  mothers  blocked  the  exits. 
Dr  George  A.  Wiley,  head  of  the  welfare 
protesters  declared  nobody  was  going  to  leave 
until  thousands  of  dollars  were  anted  up  for 
more  of  the  poor  to  attend  the  national  con- 
ference by  getting  contributions.  With  that, 
plastic  Ice  buckets  were  passed  around  for 
financial  contributions. 

The  Post  reported  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  temporary  ballroom  dividing  wall  to  be 
removed  in  order  for  the  delegates  to  the 
conference  to  escape. 

This  unspeakably  crude  and  Insulting  ses- 
sion was  not  the  last,  however.  Wiley  and  hU 
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welfare  mothers  carried  out  other  Interrup- 
tions of  the  proceedings  during  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  conference.  Unscheduled 
speakers,  who  broke  Into  the  meeting  In- 
cluded black  social  workers,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
an  Indian  and  a  young  woman  who  shrilled 
that  she  was  a  former  mental  patient  and 
an  ex-drug  addict. 

The  social  workers  apparently  were 
stunned  by  the  experience.  One  of  them  told 
a  reporter:  "I  said  to  myself  this  couldn't 
happen  to  VS." 

As  shocking  as  the  behavior  of  the  wel- 
fare mothers,  was  the  craven  attitude  of  the 
outgoing  president.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Plemmlng 
who  also  Is  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  He  didn't  order  the  silencing  or 
removal  of  the  welfare  mothers  who  shouted 
obscenlUes  at  the  delegates.  On  the  contrary 
against  the  advice  of  some  of  his  board  mem- 
bers, he  refused  to  stop  anyone  from  speak- 
ing. When  the  Ume  came  to  turn  over  the 
^resldenUal  gavel  to  the  Incoming  president 
Dr.  Plemmlng  bragged  "I  did  not  use  this 
gavel  once  this  week— I  didn't  think  it  was 
appropriate." 

The  pubUc  has  no  Idea  of  what  the  dele- 
gates thought  of  Dr.  Plemmlng's  toleration  of 
obscenitj-ahouUng  dlsruptlonlsts.  But  many 
Americans  familiar  with  the  story  of  these 
shocking  events  in  Washington  must  be  sick- 
ened by  Dr.  Plemmlng's  attitude.  The  coun- 
try simply  cannot  afford  mental  confusion  or 
moral  leniency  In  confrontations  with  bar- 
barians. This  is  what  America  really  faces  to- 
day, and  which  was  manifested  at  the  social 
workers  conference  In  Washington- 
barbarism. 

Educated  men  and  women  who  refuse  to 
apply  the  remedies  of  law  and  order  when 
confronted  by  savage  behavior,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  welfare  mothers  at  Washington,  are 
exposing  the  nation  to  rule  by  barbarians. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  barbarism  and 
savagery  as  features  of  the  ancient  past  or 
remote  jungle  areas.  Even  the  most  advanced 
societies  can  be  exposed  to  prlmltlvlsm 
within.  The  methods  used  by  the  welfare 
"rights"  organizations  are  manifestations  of 
this  prtmltlvism.  In  New  York  City,  members 
of  welfare  "rights"  have  attacked  city  wel- 
fare officers,  broken  furniture  and  upset 
flies— all  because  they  weren't  getting  the 
size  relief  payments  they  demanded.  Tolera- 
tion of  this  kind  of  violent  behavior  is  Im- 
poeedble  If  America  is  to  remain  a  civilized 
country.  Some  people,  like  Dr.  hemming, 
apparently  regard  toleration  as  the  ultimate 
virtue,  but  It  U  obvious  from  the  ugly  events 
of  our  time  that  excessive  toleration  is  a  ma- 
jor evU.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  worst  ex- 
cesses In  human  behavior. 

It  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to  view  tolera- 
tion in  perspective  and  to  insist  that  the  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  belong  adopt  a 
get-tough  policy  with  respect  to  dlsrup- 
tlonlsts. 
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LrnxK  Peoplb  Hubt  Again 
(By  Prank  A.  Orechlo) 
The  recent  Increase  In  the  prime  Interest 
rate  to  8'/4%  Is  bad  news  for  all  of  us  little 
people  who  have  to  work  for  a  living  and  on 
occasion  find  it  necessary  to  finance  capital 
Improvements  In  business  and  the  numerous 
Items  that  ambitious  home  owners  buy  to 
make  them  feel  they  are  sharing  a  piece  of 
the  technological  progfess  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Interest  on  automobile  loans  must  now  go 
higher.  Interest  on  home  repair  loaxis  will 
cost  more.  Interest  on  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  furniture  and  various  kitchen  appliances 
will  make  these  purchases  coet  more. 

There  Is  nothing  anyone  buys  on  time  to- 
day that  wouldn't  cost  more  than  It  did  be- 
fore the  Interest  hike. 

We  hear  Washington  poUtlclans  talking 
about  ways  and  means  to  keep  down  Inflation. 
We  hear  Washington  officials  talking  about 
maintaining  the  surtax  on  the  income  tax  In 
order  to  control  Inflation. 

Nothing  In  the  field  of  economics  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  months  more  devastating  to 
the  pocketbook  of  the  little  man  than  the 
outrageous  Increase  in  the  Interest  rate. 

It  is  time  a  meaningful  investigation  of  this 
problem  is  conducted  at  our  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  The  poUcy  of  uncontrolled  In- 
terest rate  rises  cannot  be  endured  by  people 
who  already  are  over-burdened  and  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

Is  there  one  legislator  willing  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  protecting  the  Uttle  man 
against  the  financial  lobbies?  We  hope  so 
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SPORTS  READY  TO  COLLECT  ON 
PAY  TV 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  HURT  AGAIN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JXBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as  so 
many  other  legislators,  businessmen  and 
people  of  aU  walks  of  life,  was  concerned 
and  shocked  by  the  recent  full  percent- 
age Increase  of  the  prime  Interest  rate 
from  7'i  to  8'i  percent.  I  am  heartened 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee is  currently  holding  hearings  regard- 
ing the  spiraling  rise  of  interest  rates  and 
I  think  that  the  following  editorial  from 
the  NuUey.  N.J..  Sun  hits  the  naU  on  the 
head  when  It  stotea  that  "UtUe  People 
Are  Hurt  Acaln": 


op   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  carried 
the  headline  "Sports  Set  To  Collect  on 
Pay  TV."  Because  of  the  significant  im- 
pact that  pay  television  may  have  on  the 
American  public,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  article  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Most  people  think  that  pay  TV,  now 
authorized  under  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  action,  would  merely 
supplement  their  present  free  television 
programing. 

The  fact  is  pay  television  would  soon 
be  the  sole  outlet  for  much  of  the  most 
widely  viewed  programing  which  is  freely 
available  today. 

Pay  television  interests  naturally  will 
look  toward  the  purchase  of  broadcast 
rights  of  the  most  popular  events,  since 
these  would  provide  them  the  greatest 
revenue. 

A  subscriber  base  of  only  16  percent  of 
the  television  homes  in  this  country  pay- 
ing only  $2  per  week  would  generate 
approximately  $1  billion  for  the  pay 
television  licensees.  The  tremendous  eco- 
nomic power  could  then  be  wielded  to 
outbid  existing  free  television  networks 
for  the  biggest  drawing  events.  This  same 
strategy  could  apply  to  recent  movies  and 
entertainment  programing  highlighting 
the  big-name  stars. 

An  argument  offered  by  the  pay  TV 
advocates  is  that  programing  on  free  tele- 
vlalon  would  be  supplemented  by  p«y 


television.  The  truth  is  that  it  would  be 
supplanted  instead  of  supplemented. 

In  this  time  of  grave  concern  over  the 
lack  of  communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent segments  of  our  society,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  according  to  the  fourth 
report  and  order  of  the  PCC,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  all  famiUes  in  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  sub- 
scribe to  pay  TV. 

Further,  as  the  top-rated  programs  are 
siphoned  off  free  television  by  pay  TV 
those  public  service  programs  and  news 
shows  which  depend  on  the  financial  sup- 
port from  other  programing  would  be 
eliminated. 

Congressional  responsibility  is  being 
tested  by  the  FCC.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  an  effort  to  block  this  ridic- 
ulous scheme.  It  is  this  body  which  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  that  charge  should  we 
defer  to  the  PCC.  Gentlemen,  I  suggest 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  we  will  be 
rightly  accused  of  being  derelict  in  our 
duty  if  we  let  an  administrative  agency 
foist  pay  TV  on  the  American  public 

The  text  of  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle follows: 

Sports  Ready  To  Colixct  on  Pay  TV 
The  prospect  of  a  bountiful  new  source  of 
revenue  for  sports  came  closer  to  realization 
following  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission order  yesterday  permitting  the  start 
of  pay  television. 

There  are  legal,  technical  and  other  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  before  the  householder 
win  be  asked  to  pay  for  his  television  fare, 
but  Dick  Bailey  Sr.,  president  of  the  Hughes 
Sports  Network,  said,  "It  is  coming,  there  is 
no  use  fighting  it." 

Art  Modell,  president  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball League,  said,  "I  believe  It  Is  "way.  "way 
off  for  pro  football.  We're  married  to  free 
TV.  except  for  a  special  game  or  two.  I  could 
imderstand  pay  TV  In  an  area  which  has 
been  blacked  out  of  free  TV  during  post- 
season games." 

Harry  Markson,  director  of  boxing  for 
Madison  Square  Garden,  said,  "We  will  be 
most  interested  in  the  developments  of  pay 
TV." 

The  Garden  recently  contracted  to  show 
126  sports  events  on  community  antenna 
television  over  a  one-year  period,  including 
all  the  games  of  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers and  New  Tork  Rangers. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Pro  football  already  has  made  provisions 
for  pay  TV  In  the  merger  agreement  between 
the  two  leagues  which  takes  full  effect  in 
1970. 

With  most  stadiums  already  playing  to 
capacity  crowds  and  negotiations  for  regular 
Sunday  game  telecasts  reaching  the  chok- 
ing price,  pro  football  recently  went  to 
prime-time  Monday  night  telecasts  for  1970 
to  raise  an  extra  $8  million  In  revenue. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger  between  the 
American  and  National  football  leagues,  in 
1966,  owner  Ralph  Wilson  of  the  Buffalo 
Bills  estimated  that  pay  television  of  the 
Super  Bowl  oould  mean  $25  million  to  $30 
million  in  revenue  for  a  game  that  now 
brings  In  $2.5  million  from  free  TV. 

"Wilson  Is  probably  right,"  president  Bailey 
of  the  Hughes  Sports  Network  said  yes- 
terday. "If  I  had  not  sold  this  network  to 
Howard  Hughes.  I  know  I  would  be  going  into 
pay  TV  now  Instead  of  bucking  the  three 
conventional  networks. 

"Only  Mr.  Hughes  can  say  what  we  will 
do  now.  He  makes  the  decisions." 

BaUey  revealed  that  the  Hughes  network 
bid  on  the  13  Monday  night  telecasu  for 
1970,  which  went  to  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co. 

"We  did  not  bid  loww  than  ABO,"  Bailey 
■aUl.   "Th«r«  WW*  atb«r  clrciimstaiiow.'' 


Bailey  added.  "There  Is  a  new  era  coming 
and  a  lot  of  people  will  be  scrambling  to  get 
into  It.  Free  TV  will  have  to  worry  about 
lostog  sports  to  pay  TV." 

But  not  for  two  years  because  sports 
events  regularly  shown  on  free  TV  cannot 
make  the  switch  to  pay  TV  until  that  much 
time  has  elapsed  under  the  projected  reg- 
ulations. 
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the  public.  We  have,  within  our  organiza- 
tion, people,  from  aU  walks  of  life,  who  are 
wUllng  to  try  to  make  our  nation  safe  at 

all  times.  ^  _,„ 

Please  help  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
by  communicating  with  them  If  you  see  any 
suspicious  or  unlawful  acts.  Dont  turn  your 
backs  on  someone  in  need,  because  some  day 
that  someone  might  be  you. 


COOK  COUNTY  EMERGENCY  COM- 
MUNICATIONS PATROL.  INC. 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
people  are  against  crime,  but  few  are 
willing  to  try  to  do  something  construc- 
tive about  the  problem.  Among  those  who 
are  trying  to  help  the  police  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  crime  and  to  apprehend 
those  who  commit  crimes  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cook  County  Emergency 
Communications  Patrol,  Inc.       ^.  ^  ^ 

This  nonprofit  organization,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Melrose  Park,  in  my  dis- 
trict is  licensed  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  It  is  composed  or 
volunteers  whose  main  objective  is  to 
assist  law  enforcement  agencies.  Its  di- 
rector, Robert  Ruge.  received  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Award  for  Law  and  Order 

this  year.  v,„„^ 

Through  the  use  of  its  citizens  band 
radios,  the  emergency  communications 
patrol  has  helped  reduce  vandalism  in 
the  schools.  Radio  equipped  cars  patrol 
the  various  school  districts,  the  base  sta- 
tion of  the  patrol  being  located  in  the 
police  station.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  received  permis- 
sion  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  an 
article  in  which  the  organization  dis- 
cusses its  program.  My  colleagues  will. 
I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  better 
to  cooperate  with  the  police,  as  these 
public-spirited  citizens  are  doing,  than 
to  hamper  and  harass  them,  as  alto- 
gether too  many  irresponsible  people  are 

doing. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Cm2XN,  communications,  and 
Law  Enporcembnt 
This  article  is  written  so  you.  the  public, 
will  understand  your  responslblUty  to  your 
fellow  man.  This  title  was  chosen  bfcause  It 
is  felt  that  these  are  just  three  of  the  things 
that  would  make  this  country  safer.  With 
the  rising  crime  in  our  country  today,  citi- 
zens need  to  help  each  other  In  any  way 
that  they  can.  Every  time  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted you,  the  public,  take  It  upon  your- 
selves to  blame  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies when  m  reality  had  you,  the  public,  re- 
membered your  responslblUty  to  communi- 
cate with  the  proper  authorities.  m^T  of 
these  crimes  could  have  been  prevented.  For 
the  abovementloned  reasons,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  formed  an  organization  to 
act  as  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  for  our 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

This  organization  realizes  that  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  assisting  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  Is  communications. 
There  are  three  ways  that  we  can  communi- 
cate with  our  law  enforcement  agencies:  the 
telephone,  appear  in  person,  or.  in  our  case, 
the  two  way  radio  (cttlMns  band  radio). 

It  11  the  object  of  our  organization  to  as- 
sist all  law  enforcement  agencies  as  well  as 


FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE? 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Stevens 
Point  Daily  Journal,  published  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  sums  up  the  feel- 
ings of  a  good  many  Ameritsan  people 
and  a  good  many  GI's.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: „  _- 
For   What   Purpose? 


The  more  than  50  Americans  who  died  in 
the  recent  assault  on  "Hamburger  Hill  In 
South  Vietnam  must  have  believed  they  were 
fighting  for  something.  Men  do  not  flght  that 

well  without  a  purpose.  ,,rt„,«i 

•Hamburger  Hill"  Is  officially  considered 
an  American  victory.  The  hUl  was  taken  and 
enemy  forces  withdrew  after  sustaining  heavy 

'^u't*i^eh<^  it  is  difficult  to  re]olce.  Only 
in  this  topsy-turvy  war  oould  a  tragedy  of 
the  magnitude  of  "Hamburger  HIU"  be  billed 
as  a  victory.  The  fact  is  that  those  men  may 
have  died  needlessly.  A  week  after  thei'  ^ac^" 
flces.  American  forces  abandoned  the  hUl. 

Either  the  objective  had  military  value  or 
It  did  not.  If  It  was  worth  taking.  It  is  now 
wort^h  occupying.  If  It  was  not  strategically 
or  tactically  vital,  the  sacrifices  were  not 
justlfied^^^  Melvln  Zals  shed  light  on  the 
subject  when  he  said  that  the  only  Im- 
portance of  "Hamburger  Hlir  was  that 
enemy  forces  occupied  It.  He  added  that  his 
mission  was  to  destroy  those  forces. 

In  a  few  words,  General  Zals  has  given  an 
insieht  into  what  Is  wrong  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  no  longer  measure 
progress  by  the  number  of  strategic  positions 
ca^ured.  the  amount  of  territory  taken  from 
the  enemy,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  destroy 
MS  supplies  and  deny  him  the  ability  to 
wage  wax.  We  now  measure  It  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  enemy  soldiers  killed. 

in  previous  wars,  killing  was  incidental  to 
the  achievements  of  the  war's  objectives   Re- 
view the  brilliant  strategies  of  Gen,  Dougla. 
MacArthur   in   Worid    War    II.    He   did    not 
waste  men.  He  bombed  the  enemy  stronghold 
nt  Weewak.  in  New  Guinea,  apparently  at- 
tempting to  soften  the  defenses  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  major  landing  of  trooP®  t^«'^;  ^"^ 
instead  he  by-passed  Weewak  and  sent  his 
f^^    agllnit    Ughtly-defended    Hollandla, 
fariiher  up  the  coast,  sealing  off  the  enemy  s 
strength  at  Weewak  and  avoiding  the  mur- 
derotSlacrlflce  of  lives  that  would  hav^  re- 
sulted in  a  frontal  assault  on  that  bastion. 
Next  he  diverted  attention  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  island  of  Palau  as  the  next 
tTr^t.  and  he  started  to  soften  that  strong- 
hold.  But  there  was  no  landing  on  Palau    the 
troops  instead  establUhed  a  beachhead  on 
Levte!  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  enem>  s 
caoaclty  to  resist  was  comparatively  weak. 

iT  the  war  going  on  today  In  Vletnanv 
America  seeks  not  to  win.  but  only  not  to 
lose,  and  killing  seems  to  have  **«»"•  ^" 
end  m  Itself.  Body  counts  of  enemy  dead 
tSem.  to  have  replaced  tradlUonal  standard. 
of  judging  mUltary  success. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    FOR 
MINERS  SOUGHT 

HON.  ROBERtIl  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 
Mr  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  in  the  next  few  weeks  consider 
health  and  safety  legislation  to  protect 
this  Nation's  coal  miners.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  very  necessary  step  in  an  in- 
dusti-y  that  once  again  has  become  a 
vigorous  competitor  in  supplying  power 
to  the  Nation's  industrial  plants  and  to 
its  homes. 

There  are  other  measures  that  must 
accompany  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation.  One  of  these  measures,  H.R. 
8789.  is  under  consideration  now  in  ine 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant 
workmen's  compensation  to  the  men  in- 
jured in  the  mines  who  have  not  been 
covered  by  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  because  of  injuries  prior  to 
passage  of  such  laws. 

This  effort  is  being  carried  out  in  con- 
junction with  efforts  at  the  State  level  to 
improve  existing  State  workmen  s  com- 
pensation statutes.  The  following  letter 
is  part  of  this  effort.  It  comes  from  the 
president  of  a  labor  organization  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
vast  majority  of  coal  miners  in  our  Na- 
tion The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica has  by  long  years  of  experience  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  miners  developed 
an  unparalleled  expertise  in  the  field  of 
compensation  and  this  letter  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  The  letter  follows: 

MAJOR   IMPROVEMENTS    IN   THE    ^^^^^J  f^' 
ACTED    "BLACK    LUNG  "     COMPENSATION     LAW 

SotrcHT 

DEAR  GOVERNOR  MooRE :  The  last  regular 
sessfo^  of  the  West  Virginia  legislature 
Dtlsed  a  bill  which  provided  compensation 
D^wnts  for  the  victims  of  coal  workers' 
Pneumoconiosis,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  "black  lung."  The  legislation  as  fi- 
nalT>  enacted,  however,  fell  far  short  of  what 
we  believe  coal  miners  suffering  from  black 
Tung  should  receive.  This  is  the  reason  I 
ha"l  urged  that  you  Include  in  the  cal 
for  the  upcoming  extraordinary  session  ol 
the  legislature  an  item  relating  to  the  work- 
men'! compensation  as  it  pertains  to  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

I  now  reiterate  my  request  that  you  in- 
clude the  subject  of  black  ^"«g,iV°r.H^.il 
I  you  do  this  we  intend  to  ask  the  leg^la- 
ture  to  strengthen  the  section  of  the  We  t 
Virginia  workmen's  compensation  law  deal- 
ing with  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  in 
the  following  way:  ., 

1  We  want  a  redefinition  of  the  term  oc- 
cupational pneumoconiosis"  which  would 
eliminate  any  specific  reference  to  X-ray 
diagnosis.  In  our  view,  occupational  pneu- 
moconiosis is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  minute  particles  ol  dust 
resulting  from  coal  mining. 

2  We  would  like  a  broadened  "presump- 
tion" clause  which  would  provide  for  the 
presumption  of  black  lung  where  the  em- 
ploye hL  been  exposed  to  the  hazards  caused 
by  coal  dust  for  a  period  of  flj«  y«»»/^"V"^ 
the  ten  vean.  preceding  the  date  of  his  last 
exooeure'  and  where  the  employe  has  sus- 
tloned  a  respiratory  disability.  Of  courier 
we  recognize  that  the  presumption  could 
be  rebutted  by  the  industty. 
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welfare  mothers  carried  out  other  interrup- 
tions of  the  proceedings  during  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  conference.  Unscheduled 
speakers,  who  broke  Into  the  meeting  in- 
cluded black  social  workers.  Puerto  Ricans 
an  Indian  and  a  young  woman  who  shrilled 
that  she  was  a  former  mental  patient  and 
an  ex-drug  addict. 

The  social  workers  apparently  were 
stunned  by  the  experience  One  of  them  told 
a  reporter:  "I  said  to  myself  this  couldn't 
happen  to  US." 

As  shocking  as  the  behavior  of  the  wel- 
fare mothers,  was  the  craven  attitude  of  the 
outgoing  president.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Plemmlne 
who  also  Is  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  He  didn't  order  the  silencing  or 
removal  of  the  welfare  mothers  who  shouted 
obscemues  at  the  delegates.  On  the  contrary 
against  the  advice  of  some  of  his  board  mem- 
bers, he  refused  to  stop  anyone  from  speak- 
Ing^When  the  Ume  came  to  turn  over  the 
^resldentla:  gavel  to  the  incoming  president 
Dr.  PlemmJng  bragged  "I  did  not  use  this 
gavel  once  this  week— I  dldnt  think  it  was 
appropriate.  " 

The  public  has  no  idea  of  what  the  dele- 
gates thought  of  Dr  Flemming's  toleration  of 
obscenlty-shoutmg  disruptionists.  But  manv 
Ainerlcalis  familiar  with  the  story  of  these 
shocking  events  in  Washington  must  be  sick- 
ened by  Dr.  Flemmlng's  attitude.  The  coun- 
try simply  cannot  afford  mental  confusion  or 
moral  leniency  In  confrontations  with  bar- 
barians. This  Is  what  America  really  faces  to- 
day and  which  was  manifested  at  the  social 
workers  conference  in  Washington- 
barbarism. 

Educated  men  and  women  who  refuse  to 
apply  the  remedies  of  law  and  order  when 
confronted  by  savage  behavior,  as  in  the  case 
or  the  welfare  mothers  at  Washington  are 
exposing  the  nation  to  rule  by  barbarian's 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  of  barbarism  and 
savagery  as  features  of  the  ancient  past  or 
remote  Jungle  areas.  Even  the  most  advanced 
L'^K."^'^''    ^    exposed     to    prlmltlvlsm 
within.   The   methods    used   by   the   welfare 
rights'   organizations  are  manifestations  of 
this  prlmltlvlsm.  In  New  York  City,  members 
of  welfare  ■'rights'  have  attacked  city  wel- 
fare   officers,    broken    furniture    and    upset 
flies— all   because   they   weren't  getting   the 
8^  relief  payments  they  demanded.  Tolera- 
tion of  this  kind  of  violent  behavior  is  im- 
possible If  America  is  to  remain  a  civilized 
country.    Some   people,    like    Dr.    Plemmine 
apparently  regard  toleration  as  the  ultimate 
virtue,  but  It  Is  obvious  from  the  ugly  events 
of  our  time  that  excessive  toleration  is  a  ma- 
jor evU.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  worst  ex- 
cesses In  human  behavior. 

It  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to  view  tolera- 
tion In  perspective  and  to  insist  that  the  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  belong  adopt  a 
^t-tough  poUcy  with  respect  to  disrup- 
tionists. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ln-ru:  People  Hurt  Again 
(By  Prank  A.  Orechlo) 
The  recent  increase  in  the  prime  Intereet 
rate  to  S'j'"'  Is  bad  news  for  all  of  us  little 
people  who  have  to  work  for  a  living  and  on 
occasion  And  it  necessary  to  Hnance  capital 
improvements  in  business  and  the  numerous 
items  that  ambitious  home  owners  buy  to 
make  them  feel  they  are  sharing  a  piece  of 
the  technological  progress  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Interest  on  automobile  loans  must  now  go 
higher.  Interest  on  home  repair  loans  will 
cost  more  Interest  on  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  furniture  and  various  kitchen  appliances 
will  make  these  purchases  cost  more. 

There  is  nothing  anyone  buys  on  time  to- 
day that  wouldn't  cost  more  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  interest  hike 

We  hear  Washington  politicians  talking 
about  ways  and  means  to  keep  down  Inflation 
We  hear  Washington  officials  talking  about 
maintaining  the  surUx  on  the  income  tax  In 
order  to  control  inflation 

Nothing  in  the  field  of  economics  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  months  more  devastating  to 
the  pocketbook  of  the  little  man  than  the 
outrageous  increase  In  the  Interest  rate. 

It  Is  time  a  meaningful  investigation  of  this 
problem  is  conducted  at  our  state  and  na- 
tional levels  The  policy  of  uncontrolled  In- 
terest rate  rises  cannot  be  endured  by  people 
who  already  are  over-burdened  and  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

Is  there  one  legislator  willing  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  protecting  the  little  man 
against  the  financial  lobbies?  We  hope  so 
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SPORTS  READY  TO  COLLECT  ON 
PAY  TV 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  HURT  AGAIN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW     JBBSZY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  so 
many  other  legislators,  businessmen  and 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  was  concerned 
and  shocked  by  the  recent  full  percent- 
age increase  of  the  prime  Interest  rate 
:!??.Z^^J^  ^''2  percent.  I  am  heartened 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee IS  currently  holding  hearings  regard- 
ln«  the  spiraling  rise  of  interest  rates  and 
I  think  that  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Nutley.  N.J..  Sun  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  it  states  that  "Little  People 
Are  Hurt  Again": 


OF    MICHIC.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  carried 
the  headline  "Sports  Set  To  Collect  on 
Pay  TV.'  Because  of  the  significant  im- 
pact that  pay  television  may  have  on  the 
American  public.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  article  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

Most  people  think  that  pay  TV  now 
authorized  under  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  action,  would  merely 
supplement  their  present  free  television 
programing. 

The  fact  is  pay  television  would  soon 
be  the  sole  outlet  for  much  of  the  most 
widely  viewed  programing  which  is  freely 
available  today. 

Pay  television  interests  naturally  will 
look  toward  the  purchase  of  broadcast 
nghts  of  the  most  popular  events  since 
these  would  provide  them  the  greatest 
revenue. 

A  subscriber  base  of  only  16  percent  of 
the  television  homes  in  this  country  pay- 
ing only  $2  per  week  would  generate 
approximately  SI  billion  for  the  pay 
television  licensees.  The  tremendous  eco- 
nomic power  could  then  be  wielded  to 
outbid  existing  free  television  networks 
for  the  biggest  drawing  events.  This  same 
strategy  could  apply  to  recent  movies  and 
entertainment  programing  highlighting 
the  big-name  stars. 

An  argument  offered  by  the  pay  TV 
advocates  is  that  programing  on  free  tele- 
vision would  be  supplemented  by  pay 


television.  The  truth  is  that  it  would  be 
supplanted  instead  of  supplemented. 

In  this  time  of  grave  concern  over  the 
lack  of  communication  between  the  dif 
ferent  segments  of  our  society,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  according  to  the  fourth 
report  and  order  of  the  FCC.  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  all  famiUes  in  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  sub- 
scribe to  pay  TV. 

Further,  as  the  top-rated  programs  are 
siphoned  off  free  television  by  pay  TV 
those  public  service  programs  and  news 
shows  which  depend  on  the  financial  sup- 
port from  other  programing  would  be 
eliminated. 

Congressional  responsibility  is  being 
tested  by  the  FCC.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  an  effort  to  block  this  ridic- 
ulous scheme.  It  is  this  body  which  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  that  charge  should  we 
defer  to  the  FCC.  Gentlemen,  I  suggest 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  we  will  be 
rightly  accused  of  being  derelict  in  our 
duty  if  we  let  an  administrative  agency 
foist  pay  TV  on  the  American  public 

The  text  of  the  Washington  Post  aiti- 
cle  follows : 

Sports  Ready  To  Collect  on  Pay  TV 
The  prospect  of  a  bountiful  new  source  of 
revenue  for  sports  came  closer  to  realization 
following  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission order  yesterday  permitting  the  start 
of  pay  television. 

There  are  legal,  technical  and  other  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  before  the  householder 
win  be  asked  to  pay  for  his  television  fare 
but  Dick  Bailey  Sr„  president  of  the  Hughes 
Sports  Network,  said.  "It  Is  coming,  there  is 
no  use  fighting  it." 

Art  Modell,  president  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball League,  said,  "I  believe  it  Is  'way  'wav 
off  for  pro  football.  We're  married  to  free 
TV,  except  for  a  special  game  or  two.  I  could 
understand  pay  TV  in  an  area  which  lias 
been  blacked  out  of  free  TV  during  post- 
season games." 

Harry  Markson,  director  of  boxing  for 
Madison  Square  Garden,  said,  "We  will  be 
most  interested  in  the  developments  of  d.iv 
TV."  ^ 

The  Garden  recently  contracted  to  show 
125  sports  events  on  community  antenna 
television  over  a  one-year  period,  including 
all  the  games  of  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers and  New  York  Rangers. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Pro  football  already  has  made  provisions 
for  pay  TV  in  the  merger  agreement  between 
the  two  leagues  which  takes  full  effect  in 
1970. 

With  most  stadiums  already  playing  to 
capacity  crowds  and  negotiations  for  regular 
Sunday  game  telecasts  reaching  the  chok- 
ing price,  pro  football  recently  went  to 
prime-time  Monday  night  telecasts  for  1970 
to  raise  an  extra  $8  million  in  revenue. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger  between  the 
American  and  National  football  leagues.  In 
1966,  owner  Ralph  Wilson  of  the  Buffalo 
Bills  estimated  that  pay  television  of  the 
Super  Bowl  could  mean  $25  million  to  $30 
million  In  revenue  for  a  game  that  now 
brings  in  S2.5  million  from  free  TV. 

"Wilson  is  probably  right,"  president  Bailey 
of  the  Hughes  Sports  Network  said  yes- 
terday. "If  I  had  not  sold  this  network  to 
Howard  Hughes.  I  know  I  would  be  going  into 
pay  TV  now  Instead  of  bucking  the  three 
conventional  networks. 

"Only  Mr.  Hughes  can  say  what  we  will 
do  now.  He  makes  the  decisions." 

Bailey  revealed  that  the  Hughes  network 
bid  on  the  13  Monday  night  telecasts  for 
1970,  which  went  to  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co. 

"We  did  not  bid  lower  than  ABC,"  Bailey 
said.  "There  were  other  circumstances." 
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Bailey  added,  "There  Is  a  new  era  coming 
and  a  lot  of  people  will  be  scrambling  to  get 
into  It.  Free  TV  vrtll  have  to  worry  about 
losing  sports  to  pay  TV." 

But  not  for  two  years  because  sports 
events  regularly  shown  on  free  TV  cannot 
make  the  switch  to  pay  TV  until,  that  much 
time  has  elapsed  under  the  projected  reg- 
ulations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  public.  We  have,  within  our  organiza- 
tion people,  from  aU  walks  of  life,  who  are 
willing  to  try  to  make  our  nation  safe  at 
all  times.  , 

Please  help  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
by  communicating  with  them  If  you  see  any 
suspicious  or  unlawful  acts.  Dont  turn  your 
backs  on  someone  in  need,  because  some  day 
that  someone  might  be  you. 


COOK  COUNTY  EMERGENCY  COM- 
MUNICATIONS PATROL,  INC. 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
people  are  against  crime,  but  few  are 
willing  to  try  to  do  something  construc- 
tive about  the  problem.  Among  those  who 
are  trying  to  help  the  police  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  crime  and  to  apprehend 
those  who  commit  crimes  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cook  County  Emergency 
Communications  Patrol,  Inc.       ^.  ^  ^ 

"mis  nonprofit  organization,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Melrose  Park,  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  licensed  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  It  is  composed  of 
volunteers  whose  main  objective  is  to 
assist  law  enforcement  agencies.  Its  di- 
rector, Robert  Ruge,  received  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Award  for  Law  and  Order 
this  year.  .^.  ,       , 

Through  the  use  of  its  citizens  band 
radios,  the  emergency  communications 
patrol  has  helped  reduce  vandaUsm  in 
the  schools.  Radio  equipped  cars  patrol 
the  various  school  districts,  the  base  sta- 
tion of  the  patrol  being  located  in  the 
police  station. 

Mr  Speaker,  having  received  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  an 
article  in  which  the  organization  dis- 
cusses its  program.  My  colleagues  will. 
I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  better 
to  cooperate  with  the  police,  as  these 
public-spirited  citizens  are  doing,  than 
to  hamper  and  harass  them,  as  alto- 
gether too  many  irresponsible  people  are 

doing. 
The  article  follows: 
The  CmzEN,  CoMMrNicATioNS.  and 
Law  Enforcement 
This  article  is  written  so  you.  the  public. 
will  understand  your  responsibility  to  your 
fellow  man.  This  title  was  chosen  because  It 
IS  felt  that  these  are  Just  three  of  the  things 
that  would  make  this  country  safer.  With 
the  rising  crime  In  our  country  today,  citi- 
zens need  to  help  each  other  In  any  way 
that  they  can.  Every  time  a  crime  Is  com- 
mitted you,  the  public,  take  It  upon  your- 
selves to  blame  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies when  m  reality  had  you,  the  public,  re- 
membered your  responsibility  to  communi- 
cate with  the  proper  authorities,  ^f^y°^ 
these  crimes  could  have  been  prevented.  For 
the  abovementloned  reasons,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  formed  an  organization  to 
act  as  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  for  our 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

This  organization  realizes  that  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  assisting  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  Is  communications. 
There  are  three  ways  that  we  can  communi- 
cate with  our  law  enforcement  agencies:  the 
telephone,  appear  In  person,  or.  In  otir  case. 
the  two  way  radio  (citizens  band  radio) . 

It  is  the  object  of  our  organization  to  as- 
sist all  law  enforcement  agencies  as  weU  as 


FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE? 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Stevens 
Point  Daily  Journal,  published  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  sums  up  the  feel- 
ings of  a  good  many  American  people 
and  a  good  many  GTs.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fob  What   Purpose? 

The  more  than  50  Americans  who  died  in 
the  recent  assault  on  "Hamburger  Hill"  in 
South  Vietnam  must  have  believed  they  were 
fighting  for  something.  Men  do  not  fight  that 
well  without  a  purpose. 

•Hamburger  HUl"  Is  ofliclally  considered 
an  American  victory.  The  hill  was  taken  and 
enemy  forces  withdrew  after  sustaining  heavy 

casualties.  /-..„i„ 

But  somehow  It  Is  dlflicult  to  rejoice.  Only 
in  this  topsy-turvy  war  could  a  tragedy  of 
the  magnitude  of  "Hamburger  HIU  be  billed 
as  a  victory.  The  fact  Is  that  those  men  may 
have  died  needlessly.  A  week  after  their  sacri- 
fices  American  forces  abandoned  the  hill. 

Either  the  objective  had  military  value  or 
It  did  not  If  it  was  worth  taking.  It  Is  now 
wori^h  occupying.  If  It  was  not  strategically 
or   tactically   vital,   the    sacrifices   were   not 

^"mIi  Gen.  Melvln  Zals  shed  light  on  the 
subject  when  he  said  that  the  only  im- 
portance of  "Hamburger  HUl"  was  that 
enemy  forces  occupied  It.  He  added  that  his 
mission  was  to  destroy  those  forces. 

In  a  few  words.  General  Zals  has  given  an 
insltrht  into  what  is  wrong  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  no  longer  measure 
oroffress  by  the  number  of  strategic  positions 
captureC.  the  amount  of  territory  taken  from 
the  enemy,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  desuoy 
his  supplies  and  deny  him  the  ability  to 
wage  war.  We  now  measure  It  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  enemy  soldiers  killed. 

In  previous  wars,  killing  was  incidental  to 
the  achievements  of  the  war's  objectives.  Re- 
view the  brilliant  strategies  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur   In   Worid    War   II.    He   dW    "?» 
waste  men.  He  bombed  the  enemy  stronghold 
.^t  Weewak,  In  New  Guinea,  apparently  at- 
tempting to  soften  the  defenses  In  prepara- 
tion for  a  major  landing  of  troops  there.  But 
instead  he  by-passed  Weewak  a^d^f"^  his 
forces    against    lightly-defended    Hollandla, 
farther  up  the  coast,  sealing  off  the  enemy  s 
strength  at  Weewak  and  avoiding  the  mur- 
derous sacrifice  of  lives  that  would  have  re- 
sulted In  a  frontel  assault  on  that  bastion. 
Next  he  diverted  attention  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  Island  of  Palau  as  the  next 
target,  and  he  started  to  soften  that  strong- 
hold But  there  was  no  landing  on  Palau;  the 
troops  instead  established  a  beachhead   on 
Levte!  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  enemy  s 
canaclty  to  resist  was  comparatively  weak. 
*  In  the  war  going  on  today  In  Vietnam. 
America  seeks  not  to  win.  but  only  not  to 
lose,  and  killing  seems  to  have  become  an 
end  in  Itself.  Body  counts  of  enemy  dead 
seems  to  have  replaced  traditional  standards 
of  Judging  military  success. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    FOR 
MINERS  SOUGHT 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 
Mr  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  in  the  next  few  weeks  consider 
health  and  safety  legislation  to  protect 
this  I^ation's  coal  miners.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  very  necessary  step  in  an  in- 
dustry that  once  again  has  become  a 
vigorous  competitor  in  .-supplying  power 
to  the  Nation's  industrial  plants  and  to 
its  homes. 

There  are  other  measures  that  must 
accompany  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation.  One  of  these  measures.  HR. 
8789  is  under  consideration  now  in  tlie 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant 
workmen's  compensation  to  the  meii  in- 
jured in  the  mines  who  have  not  been 
covered  bv  Stale  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws"  because  of  injuiies  prior  t'> 
passaged  such  laws.  ..„„„„ 

This  effort  is  being  earned  out  in  con- 
junction with  efforts  at  the  State  level  to 
improve  existing  State  woi-kmen  s  com- 
pensation statutes.  The  following  letter 
is  part  of  this  effort.  It  comes  from  the 
president  of  a  labor  organization  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
vast  majority  of  coal  miners  in  our  Na- 
tion The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica has  by  long  years  of  experience  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  miners  de'veloped  ■ 
an  unparalleled  expertise  in  the  field  of 
compensation  and  this  letter  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  The  letter  follows: 

MAJOR    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    THE    RECENTLY    EN- 
ACTED    "BLACK     LUNG"     COMPENSATION     LAW 

Sought 

DEAR  Governor  Moore:  The  last  regular 
session  of  the  Webt  Virginia  legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  provided  compensation 
Savments  lor  the  victims  of  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis,  or  as  it  Is  more  commonlv 
termed,  "black  lung."  The  legislation  as  fi- 
nallv  enacted,  however,  fell  far  short  of  what 
we  believe  coal  miners  suffering  from  black 
lung  should  receive.  This  is  the  reason  I 
havl  urged  that  you  Include  in  the  call 
for  the  upcoming  extraordinary  session  ol 
the  legislature  an  Item  relating  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  as  It  pertains  to  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

I  now  reiterate  my  request  that  you  in- 
clude the  subject  of  black  lung  ^  yoy^J^" 
If  vou  do  this  we  intend  to  ask  the  legisla- 
ture to  strengthen  the  section  of  the  West 
Virginia  workmen's  compensation  law  deal- 
ing with  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  in 
the  following  way:  

1  We  want  a  redefinition  of  the  term  oc- 
cupational pneumoconiosis"  which  would 
eliminate  any  specific  reference  to  X-ray 
diagnosis.  In  our  view,  occupational  pneu- 
moconiosis is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  minute  particles  of  dust 
resulting  from  coal  mining. 

2  We  would  like  a  broadened  presump- 
tion" clause  which  would  provide  for  the 
presumption  of  black  lung  where  the  em- 
ploye has  been  exposed  to  the  hazards  caused 
bv  coal  dust  for  a  period  of  five  years  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  last 
exposure  and  where  the  employe  has  sus- 
tained a  respiratory  disability.  Of  course^ 
we  recognize  that  the  presumption  could 
be  rebutted  by  the  Industry. 
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3.  We  would  like  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  a  man  can  reopen  his  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  claim  after  receipt 
of  the  last  payment  under  a  permanent  dis- 
ability award  from  one  year  to  five  years. 
We  do  this  because  black  lung  is  a  progres- 
sive disease  and  it  is  apparent  to  us  that 
the  one-year  limitation,  as  it  Is  currently 
written,  is  too  short  to  fully  cover  the  in- 
dividual's case. 

4.  We  would  like  an  amendment  to  the 
current  statute  so  that  the  permanent  dis- 
abiUty  from  occupational  pneumoconiosis 
will  be  related  to  the  employe's  ability  to 
perform  his  usual  occupation. 

5.  We  feel  in  all  Justice  the  coal  miner 
deserves  the  sam*  medical  benefits  when  he 
has  contracted  black  lung  as  are  payable 
to  victims  of  industrial  accidents — and  we 
want  him  to  receive  them.  Black  lung  is  an 
occupational  hazard  and  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  Its  victims  should  not  be  entitled 
to  medical  care. 

e.  We  would  like  to  change  the  time  Uml- 
Utlona  for  the  filing  of  claims  for  black 
lung  so  that  they  may  be  filed  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  exposure,  or 
one  year  from  the  date  when  the  miner  first 
learns'  that  he  has  contracted  black  lung, 
♦hlchefft  last  occurs.  Because  black  lung  is 
a  progressive  disease  and  Is  so  insidious  in 
the  way  It  develops  in  the  lungs  of  a  coal 
miner,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  miner 
should  have  the  maximum  latitude  on  the 
time  period  in  which  he  must  file  to  secure 
compensation. 

7.  The  present  medical  boards  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  number  of 
claims  pending.  We  feel  that  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  procedures  which 
wiu  shorten  the  time  required  for  board 
action,  either  within  the  two-board  struc- 
ture or  by  a  significant  change  in  that  struc- 
ture if  such  a  change  is  more  feasible. 

8.  Finally,  we  believe  the  code  should  be 
amended  to  permit  a  civil  action  by  the  em- 
ploye In  the  event  of  an  accident  where  the 
cause  of  the  accident  was  gross  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  foregoing 
amendments  will  go  far  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  compensation  bill  In  West  Virginia 
and  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  coal 
miners  in  your  state. 

Your  favorable   consideration   of  our  re- 
quest Is  urgently  sought  and  wlU  be  very 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  A.  BonjE. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

county  recently  write  an  ariJcle  In  a  lo- 
cal club  publication  that  estplalned  the 
basic  facts.  Judge  NIehoff  in  hta  article 
"Reverence  for  the  Law"  covers  thla  com- 
plex topic  in  such  a  simple  and  concise 
manner,  that  anybody  can  understand 
what  is  involved  and  grasp  the  legal 
concepts.  For  those  pe<«)le  who  find 
themselves  at  a  loss,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  of  what  dissent  and  pro- 
test is  about,  I  urge  them  to  read  Judge 
Niehoff's  piece.  At  this  point.  I  insert 
Judge  Niehoff's  article: 

RXVMKNCB   FOK   TH«  Ii*W 

The  struggle  for  equal  Justice  under  law 
and  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  and  lib- 
erty of  the  Individual  has  been  of  paramount 
concern  to  Americans.  This  Nation  has  grown 
from  13  small  colonies  Into  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy In  the  history  of  the  world  because 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
have  observed  the  law  steadfastly  and 
faithfully.  ' 

Despite  the  fact  that  today  Americans  en- 
Joy  greater  freedom  than  ever  before  we  are 
told  by  certain  dissidents  In  our  midst  that 
our  society  Is  so  Intrinsically  evil  that  it  must 
be    altered    drastically    even    smashed— and 
that  unlawful  means  Including  violence  Is 
Justified    to    accomplish    such    goal.    Right 
thinking  men  and  women  of  all  races  and 
creeds  shun  such  views.  They  recognize  that 
responsible  protest  has  a  vital  place  in  our 
well  ordered  system  of  government  and  Is  en- 
titled to  constitutional  protection.  However 
disobedience  of  the  law,  mob  rule,  and  vio- 
lence do  not  constitute  "responsible  protest" 
The  right  to  protest  does  not  confer  upon 
the  protestor  a  Ucense  to  Infringe  upon  the 
liberties  of  others.  Nor  does  the  right  to  pro- 
test confer  upon  the  protestor  a  license  to 
choose  the  laws  he  will  obey  and  those  he  wlU 
disobey.  Gtovemment  as  we  know  it  could  not 
survive  for  a  day  if  it  permitted  any  group 
to  obey  only  those  laws  with  which  It  agreed 
And,    surely    it    Is   manifest    that   violence 
breeds  corresponding  violence,  with  an  end 
result  of  anarchy.  History  teaches  us  that 
anarchy  leads  to  a  strong  government — even 
a  dictatorship. 

If  we  hope  to  pass  on  to  future  generations 
the  American  heritage  of  Justice  and  liberty 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  demonstrate  our 
reverence  for  the  law  In  the  days  th&t  He 
ahead. 


June  2Jf,  1969 


LEARNING  DISABIUTIES,  PART  2- 
THE  DISTURBED  CHILD  IN  THp 
CLASSROOM  ^ 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUNoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 


REVERENCE  FOR  THE  LAW 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  problems  and 
controversies  about  the  right  of  protest 
and  dissent  in  this  Nation  today  The 
bounds  of  protest  and  dissent,  and  how 
they  fit  in  with  our  laws  and  Institutions 
of  society  is  something  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  many  different  viewpoints 
since  this  Nation  was  founded. 

There  are  so  many  different  viewpoints 
and  so  many  different  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  often  wonder  if  our  young 
people  can  sift  through  the  maze  of  in- 
formation and  take  out  the  basic  facts 
for  a  background  on  this  subject. 

Judge  James  F.  Niehoff  of  the  Nassau 
County  District  Court  from  my  home 


McCaffrey  honored  for  25 
years  service  as  washington 
correspondent 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VniOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  our  good  friend.  Joe  McCaf- 
frey at  WMAL-TV  on  25  years  service  as 
a  Washington  correspondent. 

Most  of  us  agree,  I  feel  sure,  that  Joe 
McCaffrey  knows  more  about  what  is 
happening  at  the  Capitol  than  almost 
any  other  man,  and  that  he  reports  the 
events  here  with  complete  fairness  and 
impartiality. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  Joe 
on  25  years  of  outstanding  service  and 
to  wish  him  many  more  years  of  success 
in  his  field.  ^^ 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  inserted  an  article  In  the  Record 
outlining  the  general  definitions  of 
learning  disabilities  in  children. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
soon  be  holding  hearings  on  legislation 
to  mitigate  the  special  problems  of  cliil- 
dren  afflicted  with  learning  disabilities 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  teachers  in  classrooms  with 
the  skills  and  tools  to  reach  these 
children. 

FoUowing  is  an  arUcle  written  by  a 
teacher  who  has  encountered  disturbed 
and  disruptive  children  in  her  classes 
Emotional  disruption  can  be  one  symp- 
tom of  a  learning  disabled  child  Mrs 
Katharine  F.  Tift,  the  article's  author 
was  formerbr  an  educational  therapist 
with  the  HlUcrest  ChUdren's  Center 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Her  suk- 
gesUons  are  helpful  to  teachers  and  it 
IS  our  hope  that  the  legislation  we  will 
soon  take  up  in  our  subcommittee  m\\ 
proA^de  further  suggestions  and  meth- 
yl K?^**l*'»  ^"  ^^°  encounter  learning 
cUsabled  children  on  a  regular  basis  in 
their  classrooms. 

thS^i^A^^^^'"'  ^-  ™*'«  article  from 
the  NEA  Journal  of  March  1968  follows: 
The    DisTtTRBXD    CHm)    w    the    Classroom 

^^li^°t  ^-  ,■"!'•  ****^*'  <*'  ^K""*"  and 

Mon?^*°^^^°    •^"°'*"    H'K»>    School. 
Montgomery  Ctounty,  Md.) 

U  you  are  assigned  a  student  whose  dally 
action  foul  up  the  learning  climate  in  vour 
classroom,  you  must  have  feelings  of  frus- 
tration and  even  of  fury,  at  times.  The  pur- 
rwee  Of  this  article  la,  first,  to  reassure  you 
St^  7k"  t^.  °°*  inadequate  because  ou 
wish  the  child  would  disappear  forever  and 
^h""^'  *K,  ""Kgest  specific  ways  for  dealing 
with  problems  which  arise  because  he  does 
not  disappear. 

n,>!??K  T^  °^  clarification:  If  the  comments 
Which  follow  seem  overly  simple,  it  is  be- 
cause emotional  illness  is  overly  complex. 
Uttle  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  analyze 
the  causes  of  emotional  disorder;  rather,  the 
d^int  ^fS~I"^*  practical  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  thoee  surface  behaviors  which 
disrupt  your  classroom. 

k'^t^.'^*'"*''^  *  "typical"  disturbed 
child.  DC  is  a  ten-year-old  whose  social  be- 
havior much  of  the  time  is  at  a  three-year- 
old  level.  The  minute  your  back  Is  turned 
he  runs  his  pencil  across  a  neighbor's  work- 
sheet, he  dips  water  from  the  fishbowl  Into 
the  clay  barrel,  or  he  shoves  and  trips  others 
without  warning.  He  keeps  you  on  edge  be 
cause  of  his  destructive  acUons  but  masters 
Just  enough  subject  matter  and  conforms 
just  enough  to  your  demands  to  keep  vou 
from  telling  your  principal:  "Either  he  goes 
or  I  do."  (You  can't  ask  to  have  him  trans- 
ferred; the  other  teachers  have  DC's  too!) 

When  you  first  get  such  a  student,  a  use- 
ful step  Is  to  check  with  other  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  come  In  contact  virlth  him. 
Does  your  school  counselor  have  a  case 
record  for  him?  Did  other  teachers  find  your 
DC  disruptive  In  their  group  sltuaUons? 

If  the  answers  are  No,  put  aside  this  arti- 
cle and.  Instead,  ask  a  peer  whom  you  trust 
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to  visit  your  classroom  for  a  day.  Tell  him 
to  observe  your  responses  to  the  youngster, 
rather  than  vice  versa.  If  your  friend's  find- 
ings lead  you  to  seek  guidance  for  yourself, 
be  thankful  for  the  experience!  As  you  ac- 
quire Insights  Into  your  own  feelings,  every- 
one— especially  you — will  be  the  winner. 

Once  you  feel  confident,  however,  that  you 
are  not  largely  responsible  for  this  "enemy" 
action  In  your  classroom,  take  the  next  step 
of  acquainting  yourself  with  the  general 
nature  of  DC's  disease.  What  is  emotional 
disturbance?  Where  does  It  come  from?  In 
what  different  ways  does  It  manifest  Itself? 
For  meaningful  answers  to  these  questions, 
try  the  following  activities: 

1.  See  the  motion  picture,  David  and  Lisa. 
(Your  principal  might  arrange  a  showing 
for  his  whole  staff.) 

2.  Visit  an  accredited  school  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children.  (Observe  there  for  a 
day  and  talk  with  different  staff  members.) 

3.  Read  at  least  one  book  which  deals  with 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child  In  the  class- 
room. (In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  texts 
to  date  Is  Conflict  in  the  Classroom:  The 
Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Chil- 
dren,  edited  by  Long,  Morse,  and  Newman. 
Wadsworth.  1966.) 

As  you  follow  up  these  suggestions,  you 
win  become  Increasingly  aware  that  the  be- 
havior which  angers  you  Is  a  signal  of  an 
illness.  Just  as  red  spots  are  a  signal  of 
measles.  You  will  understand  that  a  dis- 
turbed child  does  not  have  a  disease  of  de- 
stroying property  or  hurting  people;  these 
are  but  symptoms  of  his  emotional  disorder. 
And  you  will  be  reassured,  once  again,  that 
you  are  not  respotuitile  for  his  illness. 

The  completion  of  step  one  (ascertaining 
that  youll  be  part  of  the  solution,  not  the 
cause  of  the  problem)  and  step  two  (becom- 
ing aware  that  emotional  Illness  has  deep 
envlroiunental  roots,  that  It  Is  very  complex, 
and  that  you  alone  won't  "cure"  It)  frees 
you  to  ask  the  constructive  "How  can  I  help 
this  DC  and  thus  help  all  of  us  In  the 
group?"  Instead  of  the  defensive  "Why  Is 
he  doing  this  to  me?" 

For  a  third  positive  step,  read  about  the 
foUowlng  classroom  situations,  imagining 
yourself  as  the  teacher  In  each  of  the  three. 

Situation  number  one:  As  you  sit  with  a 
reading  circle,  you  see  the  children  stop 
reading  and  begin  to  stare  across  the  room 
at  E>C,  who  is  drawing  pictures  on  the  fioor 
with  chalk. 

Your  response  to  help  DC  goes  something 
like  this.  You  say  clearly,  for  all  to  hear, 
"DC.  rm  unhappy  because  my  reading  stu- 
dents are  looking  at  your  pictures  Instead 
of  at  their  books.  Tim  [Tim  Is  a  dependable 
"normal"]  will  you  help  DC  erase  the  chalk 
from  the  fioor  and  then  you  and  he  may 
carry  some  books  to  the  library  for  me." 

COMMENTS 

1.  DC  Is  relieved  because  (a)  his  unac- 
ceptable behavior  was  clearly  defined,  and 
(b)  provisions  were  made  enabling  him  to 
stop  the  behavior. 

2.  Tim  experiences  an  ego  boost.  He  has 
helped  another  human,  and  thus  his  con- 
cept of  self-worth  is  enhanced. 

3.  Other  class  members  feel  secure;  DC's 
behavior  did  not  take  their  teacher  from 
them. 

4.  You  enhance  your  self -concept  by  deal- 
ing constructively  with  a  challenging  situa- 
tion. 

Question:  But  DC  had  unmet  needs! 
Shouldn't  be  have  been  allowed  to  work  them 
out  on  the  floor  with  the  chalk?  The  pictures 
weren't  hurting  anything! 

AnMoer:  Nonsense.  DC's  behavior  was  de- 
stroying the  learning  climate  in  your  class- 
room. Purthermore,  If  DC  had  been  permitted 
to  continue  unchecked,  he  would  have  ex- 
perienced progressive  feelings  of: 
OuUt  ("Teacher  Is  mad  at  me.  I'm  bad.") 
Panic  ("Help!  I'm  losing  control  I") 
Anger  ("Why  wont  someone  stop  me?") 
Situation  number  two:  DC  keeps  Interrupt- 
ing a  small  dlscuaslon  group.  Tou  feel  the 
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children's  annoyance  at  him,  and  this  inten- 
sifies your  own  impatience  with  his  be- 
havior. 

You  let  the  tone  of  your  voice,  as  well  as 
your  words,  communicate  the  group  indigna- 
tion. "DC,  you're  butting  In  and  taking  other 
people's  turns.  I  dont  like  to  have  you  take 
over  while  I'm  talking!  Now,  I  want  you  to 
get  the  cards  box  so  we  can  help  you  take 
turns.  Okay?" 

You  know  from  experience  that  your  stu- 
dents all  enjoy  this  game.  The  card  box  re- 
ferred to  holds  about  50  blank  3x2  cards. 
Each  person  receives  the  same  agreed-upon 
number  of  cards,  and  every  time  a  student 
speaks  he  must  put  one  of  bis  cards  back 
in  the  box.  When  someone's  cards  are  used 
up,  he  cannot  talk  until  everyone  else's  cards 
are  gone.  (The  students  learn  through  trlal- 
and-error  how  many  times  they  are  willing  to 
permit  DC  to  speak,  and  thus  commit  them- 
selves to  speaking.) 

COMMENTS 

DC  Is  grateful   that  his   unacceptable 
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behavior  was  Identified  with  honest  direct 
ness.  (A  disturbed  child  cannot  tolerate  a 
honey-sweet.  "Let's  not  do  that  anymore," 
ladled  out  through  clenched  teeth.  It  comes 
through  to  him  as,  "I'm  pretending  to  like 
you,  but  only  because  I'm  afraid  of  my  real 
thoughts.  I  wish  you'd  drop  dead.")  The 
other  students  are  also  grateful  because  your 
acknowledgment  of  resentment  allows  them 
to  feel  comfortable  with.  Instead  of  guilty 
about,  their  anger  toward  him. 

2.  Again  you've  given  prompt  assistance 
with  impulse  control.  Involving  other  group 
members.  By  playing  a  game  that  struc- 
tures "equal  rights,"  the  pupils  have  a 
pleasurable  as  well  as  constructive  role  in 
helping  their  classmate. 

3.  You  feel  better  and  better.  As  you  In- 
volve everyone  In  helping  DC,  It  becomes 
"our"  class  Instead  of  "my"  class.  A  family 
bond  begins  to  evolve. 

Question:  But  DC  Is  getting  extra  atten- 
tion. Is  that  fair? 

Answer:  Who  said  life  is  fair?  An  emotion- 
ally ill  person  is  a  dependent  person  and  re- 
quires extra  attention.  Don't  you.  as  an 
adult,  pay  extra  taxes  to  provide  for  patients 
in  prisons  and  mental  hospitals? 

Situation  number  three:  DC  refuses  to  do 
a  written  assignment  at  his  desk. 

Withdrawal  behavior  presents  a  special 
challenge.  Your  first  response  might  well  be 
to  hypothesize  why  he  Is  refusing: 

Too  short  an  attention  span?  Call  on  a 
dependable  pupil:  "Jill,  here  Is  my  stop- 
watch. Would  you  see  how  long  It  takes  DC 
to  complete  his  worksheet?  DC.  see  If  you 
can  finish  It  before  ten  minutes  are  up." 

He  just  can't  do  the  work?  "DC,  I  want 
you  to  do  at  least  the  first  sentence  now. 
I'll  sit  here  and  help  you  with  it. 

He  simply  won't  do  the  work?  "DC,  I'm 
sorry  you  aren't  ready  to  write  today.  Maybe 
tomorrow  you'll  be  able  to."  (Coaxing  or 
pleading  will  only  reinforce  the  behavior  you 
wish  would  go  away.) 

Comment:  Of  course  there's  a  chance  that 
none  of  these  approaches  will  work.  If  he 
shows  total  resistance,  keep  your  cool  and 
retreat  for  awhile. 

Question:  But  doesn't  that  mean  he  wins? 

Answer:  Wins?  Who  declared  war?  This 
child  is  not  attacking  you;  he  Is  Just  pro- 
tecting himself  from  real  or  imagined  dan- 
ger. 

Question:  Well,  after  I've  retreated  for 
awhile,  should  I  try  again  to  get  him  in- 
volved? 

Answer:  Of  course.  Does  a  doctor  make 
out  a  single  prescription,  and  then  abandon 
his  patient  If  It  doesn't  work? 

In  the  al)ove  three  incidents,  you  respond- 
ed differently  to  different  problems,  but  your 
approach  each  time  Included: 

1.  Stating  clearly  to  the  child  what  his 
Inappropriate  behavior  consisted  of 

2.  Identifying  your  own  feelings  about  this 
behavior 


3.  Providing  a  supportive  structure  for  a 
change  of  behavior 

4.  Using,  whenever  appropriate,  the  par- 
ticipation of  other  students  In  this  suppor- 
tive structure. 

Incorporating  these  basic  steps,  you  can 
deal  with  a  variety  of  disruptive  classroom 
situations.  DC  could  be  a  girl  instead  of  a 
boy,  of  course.  (While  statistically  we  have 
more  disturbed  boys  than  girls,  how  m.iny 
giggly  girls  disrupt  a  lesson  because  they 
were  brought  up  as  "first  a  female"  while 
they  heard  their  brothers  challenged  to  be 
"sertoxis  students"  first  of  all?) 

Or  Instead  of  being  age  10,  DC  could  be 
4  or  14.  (Although  he  may  be  emotionally 
111,  a  high  school  student  must  have  mastered 
a  fall"  amount  of  Impulse  control  to  survive 
In  that  structure.)  Also,  DCs  behavior  could 
take  the  form  of  repression  of  hostile  feel- 
ings rather  than  expression  of  them.  (A  si- 
lent reslster  can  sometimes  hold  up  group 
effort  more  effectively  than  the  loud- 
mouthed extrovert.) 

(One  unholy  situation  which  has  not  been 
discussed  Is  what  to  do  when  a  number  of 
DC's  are  placed  in  yovu-  already  overcrowded 
classroom.  In  my  opinion,  you'll  have  to  give 
up.  The  only,  question  Is  how  you  go  about 
throwing  In  the  sponge. ) 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  our  disturbed 
child  was  compartmentalized  as  though  he 
were  much  different  from  his  peers.  In 
reality,  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between 
•healthy"  behavior  and  that  which  Isn't  so 
healthy.  Each  of  our  students  moves  up  and 
down  his  own  continuum  of  neurotic  re- 
sponses which  he  employs  to  master  a  partic- 
ular environment  at  a  particular  time.  But 
the  disturbed  child  makes  compulsive  re- 
sponses which  occur  day  after  day  and  which 
interfere  regularly  with  classroom  goals. 

While  there  are  constructive  ways  to  cope 
with  a  DC,  such  as  those  suggested  above,  as 
long  as  a  teacher  is  asked  to  contain  sick 
psyches  while  he  teaches  subject  matter,  he 
will  have  cause  for  deep  frustration.  Hap- 
pily, there  is  help  on  the  horizon  in  addition 
to  that  which  may  be  available  to  your  school 
system  from  experts  in  special  education.  One 
form  this  help  is  taking  is  the  study  carrel, 
with  CAI  (computer  assisted  instruction).  R. 
Louis  Bright  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
predicts  that  within  another  decade  "almost 
the  entire  acadamic  portion  of  instruction 
will  be  on  an  Individualized  basis  in  most 
schools." 

If  this  forecast  becomes  fact — and  If  sub- 
ject matter  is  fed  into  machines,  to  be 
reached  for  by  each  learner  as  he  becomes 
ready  to  assimilate  it — DC's  behavior  will  no 
longer  stop  other  pupils  from  getting  aca- 
demic Instruction. 

No  longer  will  you.  the  teacher,  face  the 
dilemma  of  "his  needs  or  theirs?"  Rather, 
with  the  help  of  educational  technology,  you 
will  have  added  Ume  for  those  caring  rela- 
tionships which  every  human  hungers  for 
and  which  bring  to  him  a  sense  of  self -worth. 
You  win  have  more  time,  through  small- 
group  encounters,  to  help  each  of  your  stu- 
dents experience  individual  growth  by  mak- 
ing Important  contributions  to  the  needs  of 
others. 


CADETTE  SCOUTS  TOUR  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TfflE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13, 

1969.  Cadette  Scouts  No.  928  of  Lawrence 
Township.  Ind..  came  to  the  Capital  for 
a  4-day  trip  to  leam  as  much  as  possible 
In  that  time  about  what  goes  on  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  see  the  things  of  historical 
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value  which  are  so  numerous  In  the  Dis- 
trict. The  girls  went  on  a  tour  of  the 
White  House,  the  FBI,  the  Smithsonian, 
the  National  Art  Gallery,  the  National 
Archives,  and  saw  the  monuments  and 
many  other  cultural  and  historical  sights. 
I  showed  them  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  they  had  breakfast 
in  the  Speaker's  Dining  Room. 

The  leaders  of  the  group  were  Mrs. 
Terrence  SeweU,  Mrs.  Ezio  Baseggio.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Pease,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mat- 
tingly.  The  girls  that  came  to  Washing- 
ton were:  Connie  Barker,  Maria  Baseg- 
gio, Penny  Berry,  Peggy  Conner,  Cindy 
Ewing,  Barbara  Elliot,  Janeen  Hayes, 
Bonnie  Herin,  Kathy  Mattingly,  Denise 
Pauli.  Andy  Pease,  Kittie  Reld,  Caria 
SeweU.  Debbie  Thompson.  Vickie  Van- 
derpool,  Mariljoi  Wells,  Leslie  Wimmen- 
auer,  and  Jane  Myers. 

The  leader's  son,  Craig  Sewell,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar  and  an 
athlete  at  Lawrence  Central  High  School. 
As  a"  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety ,lt  is  no  surprise  that  Craig  is  going 
to  attend  Harvard  College  in  the  fall.  He 
won  the  Lion's  Award  Scholarship  of  $200 
as  the  outstanding  athlete  for  breaking 
the  record  for  the  butterfly  for  the  swim- 
ming team.  I  want  to  congratulate  Craig 
for  his  success,  and  wish  him  well  at 
Harvard. 


FOURTH  DISTRICT  SCHOLARSHIP 
TRIP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  service 
clubs  of  my  congressional  district  have 
long  expressed  an  active  interest  in  the 
young  people  of  their  conununities.  This 
has  been  evidenced  in  many  ways.  One 
program,  in  particular,  deserves  special 
mention  and  I  am  proud  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

On  Sunday.  June  22.  eight  rising  high 
school  seniors  arrived  in  Washington 
from  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  Lau- 
rens Counties  for  the  second  leg  of  the 
newly  Initiated  Fourth  District  schol- 
arship trip. 

This  trip,  sponsored  by  local  service 
clubs,  is  designed  to  give  outstanding 
students  from  my  district  an  opportu- 
nity to  tour  the  Nation's  Capital  for  4 
days  and  observe  all  facets  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  action.  The  agenda  on  this 
trip  includes  such  activities  as  a  Peace 
Corps  briefing,  attendance  at  both  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  meetings  with  oflQ- 
cers  of  the  House  and  Members  of  both 
Houses,  and  a  tour  of  the  Supreme 
Coiurt. 

These  young  people  are  all  deserving 
students  selected  on  the  basis  of  out- 
standing scholarship,  leadership,  and 
participation  in  school  activities. 

Through  the  financial  sponsorship  of 
various  service  clubs,  two  trips  from  the 
Fourth  District  were  made  possible. 
These  sponsors  in  the  Fourth  District 
are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  and  support  in  this  regard  for 
they  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
training  our  yoimg  leaders  and  stlmulat- 
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ing  their  interest  in.  and  knowledge  of, 
governmental  processes. 

The  students  participating  in  this  sec- 
ond trip  and  their  sponsors  are  as  fol- 
lows: Patrica  Bennett,  a  student  at 
Beck  High  School,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  sponsored  by  the 
Greenville  Rotary  Club;  Anita  Bowles, 
of  J.  F.  Byrnes  High  School,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bowles,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Greer  Klwanis  and  Greer 
Exchange  Clubs;  Mary  Washington,  a 
student  at  Gray  Court-Owlngs  High 
School,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Washington,  sponsored  by  Watts  Mill; 
William  Adair,  student  at  Cllnt<»i  High 
School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  Adair, 
sponsored  by  the  Clinton  Lions  Club; 
Barry  Gray,  of  Pacolet  High  School,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elston  Gray,  sponsored 
by  the  Pacolet  Lions  and  the  Ruritan 
Club;  Clarence  Hammond,  a  student  at 
Sterling  High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hammond,  sponsored  by  the 
Gieenviile  Rotary  Club;  Lewis  Cason,  a 
student  at  J.  L.  Mann  High  School,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Cason,  sponsored 
by  the  Pleasantburg  Rotary;  and  Bill 
King,  a  student  at  Travelers  Rest  High 
School,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  M.  E^lng, 
sponsored  by  the  Travelers  Rest  Lions 
Club. 

On  their  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District,  I  wish  to 
thank  all  the  organizations,  schools,  and 
individual  people  who  have  contributed 
to  making  the  Fourth  District  scholar- 
ship trip  a  reality. 


REEVALUA-nON  OF  EAST- WEST 
TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  coordinated 
their  efforts  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
areas  of  freedom  as  well  as  the  Commu- 
nist nations  do  in  advancing  their  pwlicy 
of  tyranny,  perhaps  more  human  beings 
would  be  enjoying  their  God-given  rights 
today.  A  good  case  in  contrast  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  which  the  United  States 
and  its  aUies  defend  the  South  Viet- 
namese against  a  Conununist  takeover 
while  the  Communist  regimes  are  alined 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

At  the  recent  World  Communist  Con- 
ference the  Communist  regimes  imple- 
mented their  support  by  issuing  an  ap- 
peal to  all  workers  to  boycott  supplies 
boimd  for  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  a  Reuters  dispatch  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  June  11  points  out,  the  boy- 
cott idea  was  first  put  forth  at  an  inter- 
national Communist-sponsored  labor 
union  meeting  in  Moscow  last  summer. 

Here  in  the  United  States  one  organi- 
zation which  has  used  the  boycott  ap- 
proach but  against  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  the  International  Longshoronen's 
Association  and  for  nmny  years  has  re- 
fused to  handle  Soviet  goods.  According 
to  a  New  York  Times  article  of  June  2, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  Rus- 
sian ship  with  a  Russian  cargo  is  on 
schedule  to  land  cargo  at  an  American 
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port.  We  therefore  have  the  ludicrous 
policy,  if  the  Times  account  is  true,  of 
extending  the  red  carpet  to  a  nation 
which  has  been  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam  by  suw)lying 
planes,  antiaircraft  equipment  and 
other  armaments.  The  insanity  of  our 
policy  is  all  too  apparent  when  we  re- 
member the  toll  in  American  lives  which 
recently  surpassed  the  over  33.000  battle 
deaths  we  suffered  in  Korea. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  recently  voted  to  lib- 
eralize controls  on  U.S.  experts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  of  Europe.  This  was  in  contra- 
diction to  the  administration's  recent 
policy  against  a  slackening  of  restric- 
tions in  East-West  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  push  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  House  select  committee  to  re- 
view the  complex  issue  of  East-West 
trade.  During  the  last  Congress  over  120 
Members  of  the  House  introduced  this 
legislation  which,  unfortimately,  did  not 
get  out  of  committee.  I  am  again  this 
year  introducing  similar  legislation 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  favorable 
action  and  which  could,  if  enacted,  re- 
evaluate our  policy  in  this  all-important 
area. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  legislation, 
along  with  the  above-mentioned  news- 
paper items,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[F*rom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  11,  1969) 
Boycott  OI  StrppnES,  Reds  Ask 

Moscow,  June  10. — The  Kremlin-spon- 
sored World  Communist  conference  today 
unanimously  adopted  an  appeal  to  all  work- 
ers to  boycott  supplies  bound  for  United 
States   troops   in    South   Viet   Nam. 

The  75-natlon  conference,  in  its  fifth  day, 
issued  the  call  In  a  document  giving  full 
support  to  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  proposals  toward  ending  the  Viet  Nam 
war. 

Neither  North  Viet  Nam  nor  the  South 
Vietnamese  Conununlsts,  who  have  remained 
neutral  in  the  China-Russia  dispute,  have 
sent  delegations   to  the   conference. 

WORKED    OTTT   WITH    HANOI 

Conference  spokesman  said  the  document 
was  worked  out  tn  conjunction  with  "our 
Vietnamese  comrades,"  and  that  an  East 
German  delegation  has  gone  to  Hanoi  for  this 
purpose. 

The  boycott  appeal  was  first  made  at  an 
international  communist-sponsored  labor 
union  meeting  here  last  summer. 

The  document  adopted  today  congratu- 
lated the  Vietnamese  Communists  on  their 
"historic  successses  scored  In  the  struggle 
against  United  States  Imperialism."  and  sup- 
port the  communist  position  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

PUT    END    TO    INVOLVEMENT 

It  demanded  that  "Thailand,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  South  Korean  puppet 
regime,  as  well  as  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  Japan,  put  an  end  to  their  overt 
or  disguised  involvement  in  the  United 
States  agression  In  Viet  Nam." 

The  document  set  July  20,  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  1962  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  peace  In  Indo-Chlna.  as  a  day  of 
International  solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese 
Conununlsts. 

The  conference  heard  a  speech  from  the 
head  of  the  Cuban  observer  mission  to  the 
conference.  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez. 

DETAILS    NOT    DISCLOSED 

No  details  of  his  speech  were  given,  but 
sources  believe  he  may  have  answered 
pointed  remarks  from  Wladyslaw  Gomulka. 
Polish  leader,  that  guerrilla  warfare,  while 
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rieht  for  some  parties  under  some  conditions, 
could  not  be  turned  into  a  rule,  for  the  world 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  chilly  relationship  between  Cuba  and 
Russia  has  appeared  to  thaw  in  recent 
months,  and  observers  said  Rodriguez'  speech 
could  be  an  indication  of  how  far  this  trend 
has  progressed. 

Cuba  had  refused  to  participate  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  conference  and  only  at  the 
last  moment  decided  to  send  an  observer 
delegation. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jun«  2.  19691 
SOVIET  Goods  Enter  Despite  I.L.A.  Ban 

(By  George  Home) 
Some  Soviet  commercial  shipments  are 
probably  entering  ESast  Coast  ports  despite 
an  embargo  Imposed  by  the  IntemaUonal 
Longshoremen's  Association,  which  has  a 
rigid  anU-Communlst  policy,  according  to 
the  head  of  the  union. 

Thomafi  W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  I.L.A. 
has  reported  the  "dUcovery"  of  Russian 
goods  arriving  here  In  containers  from  West 
Europe. 

There  Is  no  official  Government  policy 
against  Russian  ships  or  Russian  goods  car- 
ried in  ships  of  other  nations,  but  for  many 
years  the  militant  dock  union  has  refused 
to  handle  any  Soviet  goods. 

Mr.  Gleason  said  last  week  that  to  avoid 
the  I.L.A.  ban  on  such  cargoes,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  known  to  be  sending  merchandise 
to  Rotterdam,  where  it  Is  packed  In  contain- 
ers, which  are  becoming  stanr"-^  ^.~~t^ 
for  ocean  commerce. 

"We  have  already  caugnt  some  W  It,  and 
when  we  find  such  cargo  we  sin .  .  , 
back  in  the  container  and  refxise  to 
land,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Gleason  was  commenting  on  a  report 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  a  Rus- 
sian ship  with  a  R»xs8lan  cargo  is  on  sched- 
ule to  land  cargo  at  an  American  port.  She 
is  to  sail  from  a  Siberian  port  for  Portland, 
Ore.,  some  time  this  month. 

The  vessel  will  probably  have  no  trouble 
landing  her  cargo,  since  longshoremen  of  the 
big  union  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  has  an  open  policy  on  Commu- 
nist cargoes. 

The  ship  the  Orsha,  is  scheduled  to  carry 
a  shipment  of  titanium  to  the  Oregon  port. 
It  win  be  the  first  big  Russian  cargo  to  come 
to  this  country  In  many  years. 

According  to  shipping  records,  the  last 
large  Russian  cargo  In  the  Port  of  New  York 
.^rrived  In  1950.  It  became  the  subject  of  a 
State  Crime  Commission  Inqtilry.  _ 

Investigating  conditions  on  the  tlien 
crlme-rldden  waterfront,  the  commission 
heard  testimony  in  1952  of  a  big  shipment 
of  Russian  furs,  valued  at  more  than  $3-mll- 
lion.  The  I.LJV.  refused  to  handle  them  and 
for  a  while  the  two  ships  that  had  brought 
them  stood  Idle  at  a  dock  In  Eaizabeth.  N.J. 
However,  after  the  ships  had  sailed.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  cargo  had  t>een  secretly 
unloaded  during  the  night. 

A  fur  merchant  explained  to  mvestlgators 
that  he  had  been  called  to  a  secret  meeting 
with  two  minor  officials  of  an  I.LA.  local  in 
New  Jersey.  As  representative  of  the  various 
importers  awaiting  the  furs,  he  paid  the  two 
men  $70,000  as  a  bribe,  and  the  fur  ship- 
ments were  brought  ashore. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  19.  1969] 
HOUSE  UNTT  Backs  Eased  Red  Trade— Over- 
rules   Nixon's    Polict— Favors    Relaxed 
Controls 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 
Washinoton,  June  18.— A  Senate  subcom- 
mittee voted  by  8  to  2  today  to  override  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  recommendations  and  approve 
a  liberalization  of  controls  on  United  States 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  of  Europe. 
Three  Republicans  Joined  five  Democrats 


to  approve  a  major  modification  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Law,  which  expires  June  30  and 
will  be  extended  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
AdmlnUtratlon  had  asked  for  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  present  law.  which  has  been 
interpreted  strictly  to  limit  exports  of  hun- 
dreds of  categories  of  goods  to  Communist 
countries. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  subcommittee  to- 
day leaves  considerable  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  does  not  guaran- 
tee significant  liberalization  of  controls.  But, 
If  enacted.  It  would  represent  a  clear  exprM- 
slon  of  Congressional  sentiment  and  would 
be  expected  to  bring  a  change  In  the  way 
controls  are  administered. 

oxttlook  is  uncertain        ■» 
The  full  Banking  Committee  is  expected 
to  give  Its  approval  of  the  bUl.  or  a  very 
similar  one.  on  Friday.  But  the  situation  In 
the  House  Is  less  certain. 

The  bill  would  abolish  the  requirement 
that  50  per  cent  of  any  agricultural  products 
sold  to  European  Communist  countries  be 
shipped  in  American-flag  vessels. 

It  would  also  permit  the  President  to  lim- 
it exports  only  In  cases  where  they  have 
military  significance.  He  can  now  cut  oR 
goods  that  contribute  to  the  "economic  po- 
tential" of  a  Communist  country. 

The  bni  would  apparently  end  the  present 
practice  under  which  export  licenses  to  some 
Communist  countries  are  granted  naore 
liberally  than  to  others,  but  It  would  allow 
the  President  to  continue  a  total  ban  on 

trade.  j 

A  motive  behind  the  Senate  drive  toward 
liberalization    of    controls    has    been    com- 
jlalnts  of  American  business  concerns  that 
Jhey  are  being  denied  profitable  sales  at  the 
expense  of  competitors  In  Western  Europe 

and  Japan. 

H.  RES.  847 

Whereas  Americans  are  being  killed  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  peace  of  all  free  na- 
tions is  threatened  by  the  Communist  war 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam,  by  the  explosive 
division  of  world  Interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  by  the  activation  of  cold  war  fronts  in 
Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  no  terri- 
torial ambitions  and  seeks  only  to  remain 
free  and  strengthen  oppressed  peoples  in 
their  determination  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies  within  the  whole  family  of  man; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  determine  the 
impact  that  East-West  trade  has  on  the  na- 
tional interest  and  international  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore, 

^Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec  2  The  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full,  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of: 

The  impact  of  East-West  trade  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  capability  of  nations  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  supply  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba,  or  any 
Communist  faction  within  any  nation  in 
Latin  America,  or  elsewhere  with  military, 
technical,  economic,  or  financial  assistance; 
The  extent  of  the  participation  of  inter- 
national organizations,  institutions,  groups, 
or  financial  arrangements  such  as  guaranteed 
credH.s  with  which  the  United  States  is 
associated.  In  aiding  nations  that  supp  y 
North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  the  Middle 
East  Cuba,  or  any  Conamunlst  faction  with- 
in any  nation  In  Latin  America,  or  elsewhere 
with  military,  technical,  economic,  or  finan- 
cial assistance; 

The  effectiveness  of  United  States  laws, 
regulations,  commitments,  and  policies  gov- 
erning trade  with  and  aid  to  nations  which 
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directly  or  Indirectly  supply  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba,  or  any 
Communist   faction   within   any   nation   in 
Latin  America,  or  elsewhere  with  military, 
technical,  economic,  or  financial  assUtance. 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places   within  the  United  States,   including 
any  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  U 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of     such     books,     records,     correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  It 
deems    necessary;    except    that    neither    the 
committee    nor    any    subcommittee    thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  un- 
der  the   signature  of   the  chairman   of   the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person    designated    by    such    chairman    or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


MARGARET  MYER.  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT  FOR  DALLAS 
TIMES  HERALD,  REPORTS  ON  HER 
VISIT  TO  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Miss  Margaret  Myer,  correspondent  in 
Washington.  D.C..  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  satel- 
lite countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  She  has 
reported  on  this  trip  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  wish  to  include 
her  article  for  June  19  in  which  I  believe 
she  has  included  a  most  significant  state- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  set  forth  here 
in  my  introduction : 

Space  exploration  is,  without  question,  the 
best  thing  America  has  going  for  it  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  next  to  freedom,  the  beet 
thing  going  in  the  sateUite  countries. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington. — To  return  to  the  United 
States  from  three  weeks  in  East  Europe  and 
find  business  executives  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam plckeUng  in  front  of  the  White  House 
and  poor  people's  campaigners  picketing  in 
front  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education 
is  a  rude  reminder  that  better  housing,  bet- 
ter food,  better  clothing  and  freedom  of 
expression  do  not  a  paradise  make. 

That  reminder  can.  In  effect,  be  found 
among  Americans  one  encounters  In  a  tour 
of  the  Soviet  satelUtes. 

Two  young  adult  men  from  Ohio  seemed 
almost  angry  that  they  had  not  been  con- 
fronted during  four  days  In  Leningrad  by 
any   display   of   anti-American   feeling   over 

Vietnam.  , 

They  were  unimpressed,  at  the  same  ume, 
by  interest  they  could  have  elicited  from 
Rvisslans  In  another  American  endeavor— 
the  space  shot.  ..    ,.  ^ 

Apollo  10  was  aloft  at  the  time  and.  had 
they  asked,  they  would  have  learned  that  al- 
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mo«t  any  Riuaian  they  were  liable  to  meet 
cotild  tell  them  of  the  progreu  of  the  "Amer- 
ican cosmonauta." 

Thla  was  not  because  Ruaalans  were  glued 
to  televlaion  seta  watching  live  color  tele- 
casts from  the  moon.  They  werent.  The  pic- 
tures were  not  available  to  them  (although 
they  were  avaUable  and  avidly  followed  In 
Poland  a  few  days  later) .  The  Rxisslans  had 
sufBclent  Interest  that  they  were  following 
American  exploration  In  space  via  brief  ac- 
counts In  their  newspapers  and  on  radio. 

Space  exploration  Is,  without  question,  the 
best  thing  America  has  going  for  It  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  next  to  freedom,  the  best 
thing  going  In  the  satellite  countries. 

No  western  thriller  (the  television  series 
Bonanza  Is  a  big  hit  In  Poland)  gripe  the 
people  as  does  the  courage  and  bravery  of 
men  who  explore  the  unknown  with  only 
the  little- understood  technology  of  sden- 
tlsta  to  assure  their  safe  return. 

The  two  Americans  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  thought  "the  money  could  be  used  for 
better  things." 

"Sending  men  to  the  moon,"  t2iey  com- 
plained with  disgust,  "when  we  should  be 
conoentiatlng  on  getting  men  out  of  Viet- 
nam." 

Maybe  they  are  right.  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy has  expressed  something  of  the  same 
attitude. 

It  is  true  that  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam is  dimly  regarded  in  East  Europe.  So- 
viet citizens  seem  convinced  our  presence 
there  Is  Imperialist  aggression  (they  do  not 
taunt  visitors  with  the  subject  but  will  give 
an  Impression  when  asked).  Soviet  satellite 
citizens  view  American  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  folly. 

Persons  in  Poland  and  Hungary  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Vietnamese  do  not 
know  the  value  of  freedom  and  America  Is 
wasting  Itself  In  a  thankless  endeavor. 

America  is  still  regarded  In  East  Evirope  as 
the  fountain  of  freedom.  One  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  East  Europeans  fcfllow  the 
space  shots  not  only  because  of  the  drama 
that  surrounds  each  launching  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  competition  they  represent  be- 
tween America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has,  wisely,  shared  its 
accomplishments  in  space  with  the  world. 
Every  daring  feat  reflects  credit  on  the  Na- 
tion. But,  something  more  Is  Involved.  The 
bravery  of  the  astronauts  has  a  universal  ap- 
peal that  cuts  through  the  strictures  of  na- 
tional boundaries. 

Sen.  Kennedy  and  the  two  yoxing  men 
from  Toungstown,  Ohio,  may  be  right  but 
they  haven't  been  talking  to  the  man  from 
England  who  said  of  the  success  of  Apollo 
10: 
"It  gives  us  all  hope." 
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preparing  themselves  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Umiorrow.  All  over  this  Nation 
they  are  graduating  by  the  thousands 
from  high  schools  and  colleges.  I  thank 
Ood  for  them.  They  will  be  the  backbone 
of  our  country,  they  will  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship,  and  they  will 
continue  to  achieve  and  acoomidish  the 
things  that  will  keep  this  Nation  great. 
An  example  of  one  of  these  fine  yoimg 
people  is  Robb  Holmes,  a  senior  at  Orif- 
tin  High  School  in  Qriflan,  Qa.  He  was 
the  winner  of  the  Georgia  Power  Cto.'s 
annual     Jack     McDonough     Editorial 
Award  which  is  presented  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  editorial  on  free  enterprise 
published  in  a  Georgia  high  school  news- 
paper.   Robb   Holmes   received    a   $500 
scholarship    to    the    Henry    w.    Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  a  bronze  plaque, 
and  a  portable  electric  typewriter.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  his  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  re- 
printed in  the  Forest  Blade  of  Swalns- 
boro,  Ga. 
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THE    "ESTABLISHMENT"    IS 
DEIPENDED 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyday  as 
we  read  our  papers,  listen  to  the  radio,  or 
watch  television  we  are  confronted  with 
reports  of  trouble  and  ttu-moil  on  our 
campuses — students  rioting  and  shouting 
and  making  demands  about  everything. 
We  are  easily  led  to  believe  these  trouble- 
makers and  dissenters  are  in  the  major- 
ity. We  do  not  see  or  hear  much  about 
the  "young  silent  generation,"  the  stu- 
dents who  are  earnestly  going  about  the 
business  of  working  and  learning  and 


[Prom  the  Porest  Blade,  June  11,  IMS] 

The  "Establishmxmt"  Is  Dktknded 
Great  American  Tradition  of  today:  pro- 
test. Protest  the  establishment.  Pew  are  will- 
ing to  defend  the  establishment  today. 

Protest  is  valuable.  It  is  probably  neces- 
sary In  a  democracy.  But  what  of  the  estab- 
lishment? What  is  the  establishment?  The 
esUbllsliment  is  many  things,  and  there  are 
many  tilings  to  be  considered  before  one 
speaks  out  against  the  establishment  as  a 
whole. 

Just  where  does  one  go  to  learn  about  the 
establishment?  Students  of  the  establish- 
ment are  few.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  natu- 
ral that  textbooks  on  the  establishment 
would  be  few,  but  this  is  not  so.  There  are 
thousands  of  them  printed  dally  m  the 
United  States.  MiUlons  of  people  read  them 
every  day  and  take  them  for  granted  They 
are  the  newspapers. 

Buy  a  newspaper.  Sit  down  and  read  it. 
On  the  front  page  you  will  probably  And  a 
story  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  may 
also  be  a  story  on  demonstration  protesUng 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  If  the  demon- 
stratlon  was  violent  or  destructive,  the  po- 
lice certainly  dispersed  it,  or  attempted  to 
and  arrested  the  leaders.  If,  however  it  was 
peaceful,  the  demonstrators  were  allowed  to 
continue  exercising  on  their  basic  Consti- 
tutional rights. 

Look  on  the  inside  pages  of  your  news- 
paper. Read  the  ads:  the  adverUsements  for 
many  competitive  products  and  services 
competlUvely  priced.  Look  at  the  choice  you 
have  as  to  what  to  buy,  and  try  to  imagine 
a  country,  where  there  are  few  of  those  basic 
freedoms,  and  coincldentaUy,  where  there 
is  no  competition  among  businesses. 

Read  the  editorials.  Maybe  you  11  read  a 
scattering  Indictment  of  an  administration 
proposal  for  a  tax  Increase,  or  sometlUmr 
equally  popular. 

As  you  read  you  may  ask,  "What  kind  of 
government  Is  this,  anyway?" 

(Tills  is  not  a  statement  on  the  military 
establlsliment.  Like  many  others,  I  view  the 
war  with  mixed  feelings;  partially  for,  some- 
what against,  but  mainly  bewildered  and  not 
understanding.  Nor  is  this  a  statement  on 
the  social  establlsliment  or  longstanding  in- 
justices. This  is  a  sutement  on  what  kind 
of  government  this  is.) 

This  u  a  democracy.  One  of  its  oldeat  and 
most  essential  elements  Is  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  that's  part  of  the 
establishment. 

Take  a  look  at  those  who  favor  the  alK>ii- 
tion  of  free  enterprise.  They  are  almoat  in- 
variably faUures,  in  most  cases  by  their  own 
fault,  for  under  the  free  enterprise  system 


each  individual  controls  his  destiny  to  a 
greater  extent  than  under  any  other  system. 
TTiat  U  why  free  enterprise  is  almost 
necessary  to  a  democracy.  Abolish  free  enter- 
prise and  the  government  decides  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  businessman,  the  in- 
dividual. When  the  government  controls  the 
Individual's  fate.  It  quite  effectively  controls 
his  entire  life — including  his  vote.  Suddenly 
opposition  to  the  government  in  power  al. 
most  vanishes.  There  being  no  opposition  to 
the  state,  the  government  in  power  becomes 
self-perpetuating  and  democracy  becomes 
a  cruel  farce. 

Granted,  democracy,  along  with  free  en- 
terprise, is  frequently  confusing,  often  in- 
furiating, and  the  decisions  made  by  the 
people  are  sometimes  as  bad  as  those  made 
by  a  despotic  ruler.  But  when  compared  to 
other  existing  forms  of  government,  democ- 
racy looks  very,  very  good. 

Of  course,  free  enterprise  is  not  exactly 
necessary  to  a  democracy.  Iliere  are  such 
things  as  socialist  democracies — for  a  little 
while,  anyway.  Usually  in  such  government*, 
half  of  the  establishment  eventually  falls! 
Either  socialism  falls  to  free  enterprise  or 
democracy  falls  to  tyranny.  Unfortunately, 
the  latter  is  usually  the  case. 

Last  year  Czechoslovakia  came  very  near 
to  establishing  an  effective  and  humane  so- 
cialist democracy.  If  the  Czechoslovaks  had 
not  been  betrayed  by  their  supposed  allies. 
their  experiment  might  have  succeeded.  We'll 
never  know. 
As  it  is,  we  do  know  this : 
Although  there  are  many  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  many  different  economic  sys- 
tems, only  one  combination  has  been  found 
to  be  practical  and  to  approach  in  any  way 
having  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart. 
That  is  the  combination  of  democracy  and 
free  enterprise,  the  basis  of  American  gov- 
ernment. 

>Cany  parts  of  the  American  establishment 
need  to  undergo  drastic  change.  Even  our 
economics  could  stand  much  Improvement. 
But  these  facts  in  no  way  Justify  or  recom- 
mend Junking  the  entire  system. 

"Hie  American  system  is  certainly  no  para- 
dise, but  a  better  system  has  yet  to  show 
itself.  Until  one  does  we  would  do  well  to 
work  within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
system.  This  is  free  enterprise :  you  may  work 
and  attempt  to  make  something  of  your- 
self, or  you  may  never  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing, never  do  anything — and  then,  of 
course,  blame  your  failure  on  the  establish- 
ment. 


TITLE   IX:    A   NEW   DIMENSION  IN 
FOREIGN  AID— IV 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  other  ob- 
stacles to  carrying  out  the  congressional 
mandate  in  title  IX  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  are  found  in  the  State  De- 
partment, in  shortcomings  in  academic 
literature  on  modernization,  and  in  some 
resistance  in  host  coimtries.  Professor 
Schott  spells  out  these  external  obstacles, 
as  follows : 

Obstaclzs  OxTTsm  tbx  Agenct 

Owing  to  the  broad  policy  implications  of 
Title  IX,  its  implementation  also  meets  with 
a  ntimber  of  formidable  obstacles  outside 
the  framework  of  the  Agency  proper.  Not 
the  least  of  these  has  been  the  obstructionism 
of  the  State  Department.  Many  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  view  Title  IX  either  as  a  bureau- 
cratic encroactiment  on  their  own  preroga- 
tives in  the  field  of  overseas  political  analysis. 
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0,  M  a  significant  threat  to  important  UjS. 
short-term  Interests  in  the  LDCs.  To  the  ex- 
tent Title  IX  broadens  AJ.D.'8  responsibili- 
ties it  must  also,  however,  broaden  the  De- 
n»rtmenfs.  Yet,  constrained  by  their  repre- 
sentational reeponslbUltles  and  the  status 
nuoism  of  traditional  diplomacy,  t,he  Stete 
Department  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about  a 
Buuidate  that  associates  the  U.S.  Government 
with  a  cause  that,  to  the  uniformed  or  perni- 
cious, can  be  described  as  a  kind  of  overt 
CJA.  operation. 

Although  recognizing  Title  IX  imple- 
mentation as  an  operational  responsibility 
of  A. ID.,  State  Department  officials  tend  to 
view  it  as  tar  too  delicate  a  mandate  to 
entrust  to  an  Agency  presumed  to  be  un- 
attuned  to  the  subtleties  of  international 
diplomacy.  The  result  is  disastrous  to  Title 
IX-  as  it  is  an  AJ.D.  mandate.  State  feels 
no  responslWUty  to  respond  to  it;  as  it  af- 
fects U.S.  foreign  poUcy,  it  Is  prlmarUy  a 
State  Department  concern  and  ought  not 
to  be  A.I.D.'8.  In  consequence.  State  tends 
to  take  a  negative  posture  towards  any  ex- 
pUcit  attempt  by  A.I.D.  to  implement  It. 
And  given  the  present  concept  of  the  Coun- 
try Team  and  Ambassadorial  responsibility 
for  all  aspects  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  a  par- 
ticular country,  tills  negatlvlst  posture  can 
be  effectively  enforced. 

An  inherent  oonfilct  can  exist  between  the 
development  activities  of  A.I.D.  and  the 
representational  role  of  State.  This  becomes 
particularly  evident  If  one  chooses  the 
broader  construction  of  Title  IX.  To  holders 
ot  this  view,  Title  IX  was  Intended  to  coun- 
ter orevlous  foreign  aid  programs  seen  to 
shore  up  existing  regimes  and  reinforce  the 
present  holders  of  social  and  political  power 
in  aid-reclpdent  countries;  It  was  designed 
to  cause  U.S.  fwelgn  aid,  on  the  contrary, 
to  seek  the  dispersal  of  political  power  and 
to  support  the  forces  of  responsible  social 
and  political  change.  Such  a  construction  of 
Title  IX  Is  understandably  anathema  to  many 
State  Department  officials,  particularly  if 
those  primarily  responsible  for  imple- 
menting this  mandate  are  to  be  the  narrow- 
gauged  agricultural  technicians  and  the 
"apolitical"  macro-economists  who  consti- 
tute the  stereotypical  A.I.D.  officials. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  if  State 
Department  officials  would  only  take  a  more 
positive  view  of  Title  IX,  the  Department 
would  be  appropriately  organized  and  staffed 
to  provide  the  guidance  and  coordination 
which  "ntle  IX's  implementation  requires. 
Unfortunately,  the  contrary  is  the  case;  Just 
as  A.I.D.  Is  today  Improperly  staffed  to  pur- 
sue Title  IX  objectives,  so  is  the  Depart- 
ment. The  "cliange  in  approach"  which  the 
HFAC  suggested  might  be  required  of  A.I.D. 
will  also  be  reqtilred  of  State — for  the  formu- 
lation of  appropriate  policies  toward  in- 
dividual LDCs,  for  the  analysis  of  long-run 
social,  economic,  and  political  forces  In  LDCs, 
and  for  the  coordination  of  all  appropriate 
U.S.  foreign  policy  instrumente  as  they  may 
bear  on  the  implementation  of  Title  IX." 

A  second  major  external  obstacle  faced  by 
A.IX).  is  the  paucity  of  operationally-useful 
Imowledge  about  the  processes  of  social  and 
political  modernization.  Despite  the  un- 
abaUng  flow  of  academic  works  with  "polit- 


ical development"  In  their  titles,  their  read- 
ing Is  a  discouraging  exercise  for  anyone  in- 
terested In  devising  activities  which  may  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  these  processes.  So 
painful  a  lalwr  becomes  even  more  disagree- 
able if  the  reader  dares  seek  in  such  litera- 
ture operationally  useful  criteria  by  which  to 
measure  the  success  of  relevant  assistant  ef- 
forte.  Hiding  liehind  the  facade  of  academic 
respecteblllty  and  the  desire  for  method- 
ological perfection,  many  academicians  who 
might  otherwise  lend  a  hand  in  this  impor- 
tant work  deign  not  to  do  so.  Rather,  they 
liave  concentrated  upon  describing  and  ex- 
plaining the  operations  of  existing  political 
systems  to  the  exclusion  of  developing  con- 
cepts and  techniques  for  improving  them. 
Without  their  assistance,  however,  the  "op- 
erator"— lacking  basic  information  and 
prescriptive  commentary — either  fiounders, 
doggedly  persists  in  the  convenient  ways  of 
the  past,  or  throws  up  his  hands  in  despair 
Unless  ways  can  be  devised  to  enlist  the 
scholarly  community  in  operational  prob- 
lems and  to  make  existing  knowledge  avail- 
able to  the  operator  in  terminology  he  can 
understand  and  utilize,  a  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  Title  IX's  Implementation  will 
prove  appreciably  more  dlfflcult.'- 

Presumed  or  actual  host  country  sensitiv- 
ity to  direct  U.S.  Government  activity  In  the 
field  of  political  development  constitutes  an- 
other major  obstacle.  For  those  who  believe 
that  a  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  should  avoid 
political  development  activities,  this  becomes 
an  effective  argtmient  against  even  broach- 
ing the  subject  with  friendly  governmentt. 
The  signatories  to  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Bste,  for  Instance,  may  have  declared  their 
interest   in   achieving   'broader   social   Jus- 
tice within  the  framework  of  personal  dignity 
and  political  liberty."  But,  regrettably,  this 
can    scarcely    be    considered    a    compelling 
counter-argument:  the  Alliance  may  be  seen 
as  an  abysmal  failure  precisely  on  this  score, 
if  one  has  the  temerity  to  appraise  its  prog- 
ress after  but  seven  dismal  years.  Far  from 
living  up  to  their  professed  interest  in  the 
"democratization"  of  their  states,  the  parties 
to  the  Alliance  have,  in  general,  refused  to 
consider   this   aspect   of   the   Charter  as   a 
meaningful  prescription.  Just  as  the  United 
States  has  l>een  reluctant  to  press  for  rele- 
vant reforms. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on 
the  supporting  argument  tliat  tlie  Imple- 
mentetlon  of  Title  IX  Involves  "Interference 
in  the  internal  affairs"  of  sovereign  states.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  how  often  tills  argument  is 
employed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  world  so 
iilghly  Interdependent  as  today,  this  whole 
line  of  reasoning  is  woefully  obeolete.  Non- 
interference has  become  a  practical  impossi- 
bility; indeed,  one  interferes  by  not  Interfer- 
ing. The  relevant  questions  concern  the  type, 
magnitude  and  duration  of  the  Interference, 
not  the  interference  itself.  Besides  this,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  foreign  aid  programs 
are  cooperative  vmdertaklngs  agreed  to  by 
host-governments  (however  much  arm- 
twisting  is  often  erroneously  reputed  to  be 
Involved)  and  that  no  more  "interference'* 
could  conceivably  be  foreseen  by  implement- 
ing Title  DC  than  has  already  been  effected 
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by  many  of  AJ.D.'b  rural  development  ac- 
tivities and  counter-insurgency  programs. 

All  of  A.IJJ.'s  current  economic  undertak- 
ings, however,  cannot  help  but  liave  pro- 
found social  and  political  ramifications  in 
aid-recipient  countries.  It  is  Title  IX's  argu- 
ment that  the  U.S.  interest  will  be  served 
not  only  by  anticipating  such  consequences 
of  its  programs  l>efore  blindly  undertaking 
them  but  also  by  taking  these  consequences 
systematically  into  account  when  program- 
ming its  foreign  aid  actlviUes.  In  so  doing, 
however,  A.I.D.  becomes  ipso  facto  engaged 
in  the  business  of  political  development." 

It  Is  obvious  tliat  individual  ald-reclplents 
are  unreceptive  to  certain  economic  develop- 
ment activities;  so  are  they  Ukely  to  be  re- 
specting political  development  activities.  Yet 
it  is  reprehensible  to  generalize  from  the  par- 
ticular and  assume  that  all  political  devel- 
opment activities  will  prove  equally  resented 
everywhere;    it   also   demonstrates   a   rather 
perverse  understanding  of  Title  IX  and  the 
field   of   political   development.   Two   points 
need  here  only   be  made:   First,  the  spec- 
trum   of    potential    political    development 
activities    Is    extraordinarily    broad,    rang- 
ing from  locating  a  road  or  slmillar  cap- 
Itei    project    so    as    to    contribute    to    na- 
tional Integration  to  the  provision  of  direct 
assistance  to  particular  "modernizing"  polit- 
ical parties.  Within  such  a  spectrum,  it  would 
be  difficult  not  to  find  a  way  to  "do"  political 
development  in  any  given  aid-recipient  coun- 
try  if   only    the   interest   of   operators   was 
aroused  and  the  perspicacity  of  knowledge- 
able  advisers  was  employed.  Secondly,  and 
closely  allied  to  this  point,  is  the  fact  that 
implementing  Title  IX  In  a  particular  coun- 
try  may   entail   doing    nothing   at   all,   e  g.. 
when   an   Increase   in   popular   participation 
could    prove    counter-productive    given    the 
level  of  that  country's  Institutional  develop- 
ment,  or   when   any   form   of   aid    through 
whatever  U.S.   Instrumentellty  would   likely 
contribute   to   the   perpetuation   of   an   in- 
tolerably undemocratic  regime  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  closed  socio-economic  elite.  As 
long  as  Title  EX  is  not  so  narrowly  defined  as 
to  Insist  upon  the  encouragement   of  par- 
ticular types  of  institutions  having  rigidly 
defined  cliaracterlstlcs  or  so  broadly  defined 
as  to  l>e  utterly  meaningless,  there  are  a  wide 
range  of  realistic  options  available  to  U.S. 
foreign  aid  administrators  for  responding  sig- 
nificantly to  Title  DC.  The  major  problem  is 
more  one  of  determining  relative  priorities 
among  available  alternatives  than  of  Iden- 
tifying the  alternatives  themselves. 


SALUTES    TO    SIERRA    LBONE    AND 
JORDAN 


"'  Title  IX,  to  be  an  effective  stimulant  ot 
a  new  approach  in  foreign  aid,  must  be  as- 
sociated with  the  activities  of  other  govern- 
mental agencies  with  significant  overseas  re- 
sponsiblUUes — ^particularly  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Peace  Corps  and  the  United ' 
States  Information  Agency.  To  make  certain 
that  aU  these  agencies  undertake  compati- 
ble and  mutually  reinforcing  developmental 
activities  in  individual  countries  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Stete  Department,  if 
only  because  it  la  now  normally  expected  to 
perform  tliia  role,  and  because  no  other 
agency  currently  exists  wlilch  is  capable  of 
doing  so. 


"The  problem,  of  covirse,  lies  not  alone 
with  the  aloof  academician.  His  aloofness  has 
been  encouraged  by  inordinately  tight  gov- 
ernment research  budgete  (except  as  avail- 
able to  the  Defense  Department),  the  tin- 
necessarily  bureaucratic  administrative  and 
security  requiremento  Imposed  upon  those 
performing  government-sponsored  research, 
the  extraordinarily  haphazard  and  Inept  de- 
termination of  research  priorities  by  govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  sometimes  sarcastic 
references  by  AJ.D.  and  other  bureaucrate  to 
the  "irrelevance"  of  contract  research  to  the 
decision-making  process  and  actual  overseas 
operations. 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

A  BALOTK  TO  SIERBA  I.EOKE 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27,  1961,  the  former  British  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  attained  her  independence. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  salute  the 
progress  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  a  continuing  prosperous 
and  successful  futiure  for  the  nation. 


"It  is  argued  by  many  in  A.I.D.  that  Title 
IX's  implementation  should  be  confined  only 
to  so  indirect  an  approach  as  this.  Such  a 
positton  enables  A.I.D.  to  remain  an  agency 
concerned  exclusively  with  economic  devel- 
opment, although  permitting  economic 
analyses  and  project  evaluations  to  be  Ir- 
fused  at  various  stages  of  the  programing 
process  with  social  and  political  developm*- 
conslderations. 
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sierra  Leone  is  situated  In  the  tropical 
area  of  West  Africa,  a  region  noted  for 
Its  wet  rainy  climate  and  its  lush  vegeta- 
tion. A  large  part  of  the  population  Is 
made  up  of  the  Mende,  the  Limba,  and 
other  txibal  peoples.  An  equally  im- 
portant part  of  the  population  is  the 
descendants  of  the  freed  slaves  for  whom 
the  colony  was  originally  founded.  In 
fact,  the  spirit  of  the  colony's  founding 
is  reflected  in  the  name  of  the  capital, 
Freetown. 

Despite  their  diverse  backgroiuids,  the 
Sierra  Leoneans  have  been  able  to  work 
together  for  their  nation.  One  of  the 
positive  legacies  of  the  colonial  period 
was  the  educational  system,  which  pro- 
vided a  well-educated  manpower  pool 
for  the  nation  to  draw  on  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  The  educational  system  is 
being  further  expanded,  and  increasing 
numbers  of  Sierra  Leoneans  are  now  able 
to  make  important  contributions  to  their 
nation's  development.  The  University 
Collisge  at  Pourah  Bay  is  known  through- 
out Africa,  and  has  been  important  and 
successful  in  the  education  and  training 
of  Sierra  Leoneans. 

The  economy  is  expanding  quite  rap- 
idly. There  are  rich  resources  of  iron  ore 
now  being  developed.  The  exports  of  this 
ore,  especially  to  Japan,  are  creating  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  Also  of 
great  potential  are  the  rutile — titanium 
ore — deposits,  currently  being  developed 
by  a  group  of  American  and  European 
interests.  Sierra  Leone  has  most  of  the 
world's  high-grade  deposits  of  this  min- 
eral, which  is  used  in  the  making  of 
many  modem  alloys.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  foreign  investment  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  tourism  is  on  the  rise.  The 
tourist  industry  has  been  greatly  helped 
by  the  construction  of  new  facilities,  es- 
pecially at  some  of  the  beach  areas, 
which  are  reputed  to  be  the  loveliest 
beach  areas  in  West  Africa.  Another 
great  aid  to  the  development  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  the  port  at  Freetown;  it  is  the 
finest  natural  harbor  in  the  West  Afri- 
can area,  with  good,  modem  dock  fa- 
cilities. Sierra  Leone's  economic  develop- 
ment is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  goal 
of  modernization. 

Sierra  Leone  learned  the  art  of  re- 
sponsible self-government  from  her 
British  mentors;  she  has  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  manage  her  own  affairs. 
This  has  been  a  great  aid  in  her  con- 
tinuing forward  progress.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Sierra  Leone  on  her  progress 
since  1961,  and  am  happy  to  extend  my 
greetings  to  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
successful  members  of  the  "family  of  na- 
tions." 

A  TUBTTtS  TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  Jordan  received  her  independence  in 
March  1946,  after  years  of  struggle  and 
frustration.  The  modern  Jordan  was  cre- 
ated out  of  the  area  known  as  the  King- 
dom of  Trans- Jordan.  The  area  west  of 
the  Jordan  River,  known  as  the  West 
Bank,  was  controlled  by  Arab  forces  dur- 
ing the  fighting,  and  became  part  of  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  The  West  Bank, 
which  included  parts  of  the  historic  city 
of  Jerusalem,  tended  to  be  more  de- 
veloped in  economic  and  manpower 
terms  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  King- 
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dom.  However,  the  two  areas  of  the  new 
Kingdom  fitted  together  well,  and  Jor- 
dan's development  after  1950  has  been 
Impressive. 

The  gross  domestic  product,  one  indi- 
cator of  economic  development,  rose 
from  a  1954  level  of  51  million  dinars  to 
a  1964  level  of  140  million  dinars.  This 
great  increase  reflects  many  things — the 
stability  of  the  nation  under  the  rule  of 
King  Hussein,  the  increase  in  the  level 
of  tourism,  the  relatively  large  amounts 
of  foreign  aid  that  have  l)een  available, 
and  the  earnings  sent  home  by  Jordani- 
ans employed  in  other  areas.  Light  in- 
dustries such  as  woolen  mills  and  phos- 
phate mining  have  also  been  developed, 
with  great  success. 

The  economy  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue and  in  some  instances,  prosper,  de- 
spite the  severe  disruptions  created  by 
the  June  war  of  1967.  The  war  caused 
many  serious  problems  for  Jordan,  not 
only  economic,  but  also  political  and 
social.  At  this  point,  Jordan's  major  con- 
cerns are,  naturally,  those  problems,  for 
example  the  refugee  problem,  which  stem 
from  the  June  war.  But  despite  the  prob- 
lems, Jordan  is  more  than  holding  its 
own.  For  example,  in  Amman,  the  capi- 
tal city,  there  is  a  building  boom,  and  the 
retail  businesses  are  thriving. 

A  very  large  measure  of  credit  is  due 
to  King  Hussein.  Jordan,  under  his  rule, 
has  become  a  remarkably  stable  nation; 
this  stability  has  no  doubt  contributed 
greatly  to  the  forward  progress  of  the 
nation.  Hussein's  diplomatic  efforts  over 
the  years  have  insured  the  availability 
of  relatively  large  amounts  of  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  good  will.  Hussein's 
stature  throughout  Jordan  and  the  Arab 
world  has  served  well  as  a  unifying  force 
for  the  nation.  Perhaps  Hussein's  major 
contribution  to  his  nation  has  been  the 
many  efforts  he  has  made  on  the  behalf 
of  peace  in  the  often  troubled  Middle 
East  area.  His  efforts  as  peacemaker  are, 
indeed,  worthy  of  gratitude  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  take  this  opportimity  to 
salute  both  the  King  and  his  nation  on 
their  progress  and  success  in  creating  a 
nation.  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Jordan  in  her  development  ef- 
forts, and  wish  her  a  stable  and  happy 
future. 


June  2^,  1969    I    June  2Uy  1969 


DUBUQUE,  IOWA,  TAKES  LEAD  IN 
LOCAL  PLANNING-PROGRAMING- 
BUDGETING 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  a  pilot  planning-programing- 
budgeting  program  imderway  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  which  has  significant  im- 
plications for  improved  economy  and 
efficiency  in  local  programs,  not  just  In 
Dubuque,  but  in  all  Iowa  communities 
and  cities  of  similar  size  throughout  the 
country. 

The  project,  which  was  developed 
through  the  initiative  of  a  creative  city 
government   in   Dubuque,   is   being   fi- 


nanced in  part  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with 
the  State's  share  absorbed  by  the  com- 
munity itself. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  de- 
velop a  model  fiscal  management  system 
in  Dubuque,  which  can  then  be  made 
available  for  other  cities,  counties,  and 
school  systems  in  Iowa,  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  a  uniform  budgeting  system 
for  all  units  of  government  in  the  State 

All  of  us  in  this  House  are  very  mucli 
aware  that,  as  the  fimctions  of  govern- 
ment at  every  level — city.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— have  expanded  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  citizens  each  serves,  eflB- 
ciency  and  economy  of  government  op- 
erations has  suffered. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  bring  about  executive  and 
legislative  reorganization,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  these  trends  and  strong- 
ly feel  that  this  should  be  a  matter  of 
priority  attention  for  the  91st  Congress. 

The  project  in  Dubuque  represents 
such  an  effort  at  the  local  level,  and  de- 
serves our  attention  and  commendation 
as  well  as  the  support  it  already  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  State. 

Recently,  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  carried  an  article  by  Tom  Mc- 
Dougall,  explaining  in  more  detail  the 
PPB  system,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body : 

[From  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald.  June  8,  1969] 
PPB:  A  Nbw  Wobo  Akottnd  Cut  Hall 
Thxsk  Days 
(By  Tom  McOougaU) 
PPB  will  be  a  big  word  In  Dubuque  after 
this  summer. 

It      stands      for      Wn-nTilng.PrfigrnmTnlng. 

Budgeting,  and  as  the  name  Implies  It  Is  a 
system  of  budgeting  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  listing  of  expenditures. 

You  won't  hear  many  Dubuquers,  even 
those  who  are  close  to  that  sort  of  thing,  talk- 
ing with  authority  on  PPB.  At  least  not  yet. 

Nor  will  you  find  any  books  on  It  at  the 
Carnegle-Stout  PubUc  Library.  Look  a  Uttle 
and  you  will  And  some  obscure  government 
publications  devoted  to  It,  and  you  will  And 
that  books  have  Indeed  been  written  about 
It.  But  you  won't  find  them  here. 

But  PPB  Is  coming  to  Dubuque,  and  with 
It  should  come  a  major  reform  of  the  city's 
flnanclng  system. 

In  a  nutshell,  PPB  Is  an  Information-gath- 
ering system  that  will  list  all  the  functions 
of  the  city  not  only  according  to  the  cost  of 
each  as  Is  now  done,  but  also  according  to 
the  objectives  each  hopes  to  achieve  s^nd  with 
alternate  ways  to  achieve  the  same  objectives. 

A  PPB  program  Involves  five  steps: 

1.  Specify  the  objectives  of  each  program. 

2.  Analyze  Its  output — that  Is,  the  degree 
to  which  It  actileves  Its  objective. 

3.  Measure  total  costs  of  the  program,  not 
Just  for  one  year  but  for  several  years  ahead 
as  well. 

4.  List  and  analyze  alternate  ways  of 
'achieving  the  objectives,  together  with  the 

cost  of  each  alternative. 

5.  Establish  the  program  in  a  systematic 
way. 

PPB  has  been  In  use  for  several  years  now 
In  many  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, notably  the  Defense  Department,  and 
It  has  both  Its  critics  and  Its  admirers. 

The  critics  say  It  has  the  potential  to  lull 
decision  makers  into  accepting  bad  programs 


by  attempting  to  change  political  facts  Into 
numbers. 

Even  PPB  supporters  admit  that  this  Is  a 
possible  pitfall.  They  stress  that  PPB  does 
not  do  away  with  political  decisions,  but 
only  makes  it  easier  to  follow  the  right  course 
of  action  once  the  decision  Is  made. 

A  PPB  study  has  already  been  underway  for 
about  two  weeks  to  switch  Dubuque  over  to 
the  new  system. 

It  is  the  first  such  study  conducted  In  Iowa, 
and  Its  results  will  be  applicable  to  other 
cities,  counties  or  school  boards  that  wish  to 
use  it.  Because  of  this,  the  League  of  Iowa 
Municipalities  has  taken  on  the  sp>onsorshlp 
of  the  study  and  has  obtained  a  940,000  fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  grant  to  pay  half  Its  cost. 
The  city  Is  paying  the  remaining  $40,000 
of  the  coet. 

Baxter,  McDonald  and  Co.,  a  managerial 
consulting  firm  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  al- 
ready been  hired  to  do  the  study  and  Its  con- 
sultants have  been  popping  In  and  out  of 
City  Hall  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

A  secondhand  portable  class-room  that 
soon  will  be  moved  In  next  to  City  Hall  will 
serve  as  the  firm's  headquarters  when  school 
is  out  In  the  Western  Dubuque  Community 
School  District,  but  until  then  the  consul- 
tants will  continue  squeezing  in  their  work 
in  whatever  space  they  can  find. 

Allen  Baxter,  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  nine-man  firm.  Is  among  the  consultants 
in  Dubuque. 

Baxter,  a  tall  loquacious  man,  was  a  philos- 
ophy professor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia before  starting  into  the  consulting 
business  10  years  ago.  The  firm's  eight  other 
consultants  have  specialties  ranging  from 
engineering  to  accounting,  for  Baxter,  Mc- 
Donald and  Co.  specializes  in  solving  all  man- 
ner of  managerial  problems. 

The  firm  attained  Its  reputation  for  the 
PPB  angle  of  its  work  after  a  study  it  con- 
ducted In  California  analyzing  the  financial 
aspect  of  Intergovernmental  relations. 

That  a  philosopher — albeit  one  whose  field 
delved  especially  into  economic  philosophies 
—should  lead  a  PPB  study  is  not  so  surpris- 
ing as  it  may  sound. 

For  despite  the  financial  connotation  of 
PPB  and  its  ultimate  tendency  to  contain 
numbers,  especially  those  preceded  by  dollar 
signs.  It  Is  not  entirely  an  accounting  proce- 
dure. 

It  goes  beyond  that — certainly  Into  the 
fields  of  political  decision-making,  and  per- 
haps so  far  as  to  touch  philosophy  Itself. 

Basically  it  is  an  information-gathering 
system,  enabling  city  officials  to  gather  all 
known  relevant  facts  on  a  partlcvilar  subject 
and  to  sort  them  In  meaningful  ways. 

The  prime  elements  of  PPB  are,  firstly,  ob- 
jectives and,  secondly,  alternative  methods 
by  which  the  objectives  can  be  met.  (PPB 
users  prefer  the  word  "trade-offs"  to  "alter- 
natives" but  essentially  they  mean  the  same. ) 
Basically  PPB  provides  a  format  within 
which  decision-makers  can  define  their  ob- 
jectives specifically,  then  list  the  combined 
and  alternative  methods  by  which  the  ob- 
jectives can  be  reached,  together  with  esti- 
mated coets  of  each. 

With  this  information  at  hand  the  deci- 
sion-makers— in  Dubuque's  case  the  City 
Council,  the  city  manager  and  the  depart- 
ment heads — can  quickly  determine  which 
objectives  they  wish  to  obtain  and  which 
methods  will  attain  them  In  the  most  eco- 
nomical or  the  most  effective  way. 

A  certain  amount  of  this  type  of  data  Is 
already  used  In  decision-making  and  always 
has  been,  but  not  In  an  organized  way. 

We  have  a  foggy  Idea  of  our  objectives — 
usually  much  foggier  than  we  think — and 
we  realize  that  one  method  could  coet  more 
or  less  than  another,  but  we  have  no  format 
In  which  to  arrange  these  random  thoughts. 
We  are  especially  vague  on  our  objectives. 
Baxter  explained  that  In  their  simplest  terms 
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objectives  should  be  aimed  at  seeking  either 
maximums  or  minimums.  For  example,  a  pro- 
gram could  be  aimed  at  minimizing  expenses, 
or  at  maximizing  profit,  or  at  maximizing 
public  knowledge,  and  so  forth. 

He  then  asked  this  reporter  what  the  ob- 
jective Is  for,  say,  the  PoUce  Department. 

"To  minimize  crime,"  this  reporter  an- 
swered smugly. 

"Well,"  Baxter  answered  "what  about  the 
policemen  who  are  caUed  out  to  save  a  cat 
caught  up  In  a  tree?" 

The  answer?  There  Is  no  specific  answer  as 
yet,  and  that's  one  of  the  things  the  study  is 
all  about.  It  will  help  each  city  department 
head  to  define  precisely  what  his  objectives 
are,  a  task  that  can  Involve  some  real  soul- 
searching. 

This  step  Is  only  the  first  of  PPB,  but  In 
Iteelf  It  can  have  an  Immense  effect.  When 
specific  objectives  are  known  It  will  ttecome 
clear  Immediately  whether  they  are  being 
attained,  or  whether  they  are  even  worth- 
while. 

Baxter  stresses,  however,  that  It  is  not  he 
or  his  colleagues  who  wUl  define  the  objec- 
tives; this  will  have  to  oome  from  the  in- 
dividual involved.  His  task  Is  to  show  how 
to  arrive  at  usable  objectives  and  how  best  to 
list  ways  of  carrying  them  out. 

This  point  Is  Important,  he  stresses,  be- 
cause It  brings  out  the  fact  that  PPB  In  It- 
self Is  no  guarantee  of  success.  A  properly 
developed  PPB  approach  can  show  the  best 
way  to  achieve  an  objective,  but  if  the  objec- 
tive Itself  Is  bad  then  the  resulting  course 
of   action   will   rematln   bad   despite  PPB. 

He  gave  as  an  example  a  hypothetical  mili- 
tary decision.  If  the  objective  were,  say,  to 
drop  a  certain  tonnage  of  bombs  on  a  given 
area  of  North  Vietnam  for  a  minimum  cost, 
PPB  could  probably  show  the  most  efficient 
way  of  doing  It.  But  whether  It  Is  right  to 
drop  the  bombs  In  the  first  place — that  Is, 
whether  the  objective  Is  sound — Is  a  decision 
of  another  sort. 

In  other  words,  PPB  will  not  do  away  with 
political  decisions  and  it  will  not  eliminate 
the  posslbtlity  that  the  hypotheses  behind 
those  directions   may   be   iinsound. 

But  once  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
pursue  an  objective  it  can  show  the  best  way 
to  carry  it  out.  It  can  also,  by  the  very  act  of 
spotlighting  the  objective,  reveal  the  fiaws 
in  It  and  therefore  guide  decision  makers 
away  from  bad  objectives. 

Once  an  objective  has  been  defined  the 
next  step  It  to  llsrt  ways  in  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Under  the  PPB  concept  the  last 
should  be..- as  complete  and  far-reaching  as 
possible  and  should  take  In  as  much  as  pos- 
sible not  only  what  the  city  is  doing  but 
what  the  county,  the  schools  and  private 
organizations  are  doing. 

Under  the  hypothetical  heading  of  health, 
then,  woiUd  go  not  only  the  work  of  the  City 
Health  Department  but  also  that  of  other 
departments — the  Building  Department's 
housing  inspections  for  instance — and  of 
other  agencies  such  as  the  schools'  free  lunch 
programs,  the  activities  of  the  city's  three 
hospitals  and  so  forth. 

Once  all  the  data,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
gathered.  Is  listed,  administrators  can  tell 
at  a  glance  exactly  what  the  city  Is  doing 
to  meet  the  objectives — In  this  case,  to  keep 
Its  citizens  healthy— and  how  much  It  Is 
costing  for  each  phase  of  the  objective. 

Once  this  Is  done  there  can  be  added  to 
the  list  whatever  alternative  ways  can  be 
used  to  meet  the  same  objective  and  the 
projected  costs  for  each. 

Obvloubiy,  with  such  a  wealth  of  data  at 
his  fingertips  an  administrator  will  find  It 
much  simpler  to  make  the  correct  decisions 
for  meeting  objectives.  It  will  also  point  out 
most  of  the  flaws  there  are  In  the  traditional 
means  of  meeting  the  objectives,  thereby 
making  them  easy  to  eliminate. 

Baxter  Is  quick  to  point  out  again,  though 
that  PPB  will  not  make  the  decisions.  That 
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Is  still  the  job  of  the  administrators  and  the 
politicians.  But  PPB  is  a  data  gathering  sys- 
tem that  will  enable  leaders  to  see  what  the 
effects,  economic  or  otherwise,  of  those  de- 
cisions win  be. 

Once  the  first  PPB  plan  Is  drawn  up  with 
Its  sets  of  forms  and  instructions,  city  offi- 
cials themselves  will  be  able  to  take  it  over, 
merely  updating  each  category  of  Informa- 
tion as  needed. 

But  the  first  set  of  PPB  data  will  be  drawn 
by  the  consultants.  They  will  both  draw  the 
blank  forms  and  fill  them  In  with  informa- 
tion they  glean  from  the  city,  the  county  and 
other  agencies. 

Once  the  plan  is  drawn  up  its  skeleton  will 
be  made  available  for  other  cities,  counties 
or  school  systems  In  Iowa  so  they  too  can 
switch  over. 

Hopefully,  the  result  of  this  will  be  some- 
thing the  state  government  has  hoped  to  see 
for  some  time:  A  uniform  budgeting  system 
for  all  units  of  government  in  Iowa.  With 
such  a  uniform  system  comparing  data  from 
one  city  with  that  of  another  will  no  longer 
be  like  comparing  apples  and  oranges  be- 
cause the  facts  from  each  will  be  tabulated  in 
essentially  the  same  format. 


HOOSIER  STATE  BANK  OP  HAM- 
MOND, IND.,  REFUSES  TO  RAISE 
INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  P. 
Wilhelm,  president  of  the  Hoosler  State 
Bank  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  contacting 
the  banks  in  northwest  Indiana  in  an  ef- 
fort to  oppose  the  large  eastern  bank 
combinations  who  have  raised  the  prime 
interest  rate. 

Older  Members  of  the  House  remember 
when  Andrew  Mellon  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  three  Presidents  in 
the  1920's.  Secretary  Mellon's  high-inter- 
est policy  helped  dry  up  buying  power  for 
millions  of  working  people  and  was  a  ma- 
jor cause  in  bringing  on  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  early  1930's.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  Humphrey,  during 
the  first  months  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration raised  interest  rates  several 
times  and  it  aided  in  bringing  on  three 
smaller  depressions  in  the  1950's. 

I  congratulate  President  John  Wil- 
helm, of  the  Hoosier  State  Bank  in  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  in  his  drive  to  maintain  a 
lower  interest  policy  and  thus  protect 
bujrlng  power,  building  expansion,  and 
help  preserve  our  prosperity. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  an  article  from 
the  June  17  Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune 
which  includes  excerpts  from  President 
Wilhelm's  letter  which  was  received  in 
my  office  last  week: 

Area  Banker  Teixs  Madden  Interest  To  Stay 
Same  Here 

Washington. — Hooslers  are  battling  the 
big  banks'  boost  of  prime  Interest  rates  to 
8V2  per  cent. 

What  appears  to  be  a  trend  among  smaller 
banks  to  stand  fast  against  the  higher  rates 
has  reached  the  attention  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  wlU  hold  hearings  on  the 
escalation  later  this  week. 

Heading  the  hold-fast  brigade  Is  the 
Hoosler   State   Bank   of   Hammond,    whose 
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pnsldent,  John  F.  WUtaelm,  wrote  U.S  Rep. 
Bay  J.  Madden,  O-Oary: 

"I  have  dlacuBsed  thla  matter  wJth  the  ma- 
jority of  banka  in  Lake  County,  and  I  think 
you  can  rest  assxired  that  we  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  following  the  New  York  banka'  ex- 
ample." 

Wllhelm  Is  expected  to  be  Invited  by  the 
committee  to  express  his  views  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex..  committee 
chairman,  announced  the  hearing  will  start 
Thursday  afternoon.  Treasury  Secretary 
Oavld  Kennedy,  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  and  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  been  called  to  testify. 

On  Friday,  the  banks  which  raised  their 
rates  will  explain  why  to  the  committee.  The 
committee  already  has  summoned  six  of  the 
big  banks. 

They  are  Bankers  Trust  of  New  Tork,  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  of  New  York.  ConOnental  nunols 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  Rlggs  National 
Bank  of  Washington. 

On  Saturday  or  Monday,  the  banks — such 
as  Hoosler  State— who  have  decided  not  to 
raise  rates,  will  be  asked  as  witnesses.  Their 
views  ,»re  more  In  accord  with  that  of  Pat- 
man  OAtl  his  committee. 

Wllhelm,  in  his  letter  to  Madden,  said  he 
was  "very  upset"  with  the  turn  of  events 
which  has  caused  the  prime  Interest  rate 
Increase. 

"I  want  you  to  know  personally  that  the 
Hoosler  State  Bank  wUl  not  raise  Its  rates 
because  of  this  temporary  situation,"  he 
said. 

Wllhelm  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  few 
things  clear  to  "Mr.  Patman  and  his  group." 
"It  seems,"  he  said,  "That  they  would  have 
the  nauon  beUeve  that  the  commercial 
banks,  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Is  ready  to 
start  'socking*  our  customers  the  top  dollar 
for  their  money.  You  could  also  Jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  banking  Industry  Is  hav- 
ing a  'merry  old  time.'  This  Is  not  true." 
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THE   BANKERS'    DILEMMA- 
INTERNAL    AND    EXTERNAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  cauvoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
crease in  prime  Interest  rates  from  7'/^ 
to  8 '2  percent  by  many  large  banks, 
application  of  truth-in-lendlng  regu- 
lations, prospects  for  stronger  Federal 
legislation  over  lending  institutions, 
and  information  on  bank  robberies  were 
among  topics  discussed  by  Irvine  H. 
Sprague,  Director  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  at  a  banking  in- 
dustry meeting  in  Milwaukee  recently. 

Sprague.  whose  home  is  Stockton. 
Calif.,  was  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  FDIC  last  year. 
Previously  he  had  served  as  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  California  Department  of  Pi- 
nance  for  4  years  and  was  my  admin- 
istrative assistant  slightly  more  than  6 
years. 

His  remarks  before  the  Wisconsin 
Bankers  Association  on  June  17  were  of 
particular  interest  because  of  the  great 
public  attention  focused  on  activities  of 
the  banking  industry. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  two  news 
articles  describing  Director  Sprague's  ad- 
dress. The  first  article  appeared  June  18 


In  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  was  en- 
titled: "Bankers  Told  Image  Fading." 
The  second,  published  In  the  June  18  edi- 
tion of  American  Banker,  was:  "FDIC 
Analsrzing  Bank  Crime  Data  in  Effort  To 
Implement  Effective  Protection  Pro- 
gram."  They  follow: 

(From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Sentinel. 

June  18,  1969] 

Bankers  Tolo  Imack  Fadino 

(By  Ray  Kenney) 

The  recent   prime   Interest   rate   Increase 

has  tarnished  the  banking  industry's  Image 

In  congress  and  will  affect  banking  bills  now 

In  the   legislative  hopper,   members  of  the 

Wisconsin    Bankers    Association    were    told 

Tuesday 

Irvine  H.  Sprague,  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  former  member  of  President  Johnson's 
White  House  staff,  tossed  away  his  text  at 
a  WBA  convention  session  at  the  Pflster 
hotel  here  and  told  state  bankers  some 
things  that  many  of  them  didn't  want  to 
hear. 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  a  delay  in  truth 
in  lending  regulations,  despite  appeals  frcnn 
many  banks  that  "We're  not  ready"  for  the 
J\ily  1  Implementation  of  the  regulations. 

New  advertising  regulations,  scheduled  for 
release   later  In  the   day  Tuesday   to   elim- 
inate "substantial  abuses. "  will  be  "tough." 
One  bank  holding  companies  will  be  sub- 
ject to  "a  fairly  strong  bill  this  fall." 

Congress  Is  "extremely  interested"  In  the 
bankers'  decision  to  boost  prime  Interest 
rates  from  7'^  to  8'/^%  In  an  historic  and 
unprecedented  move  last  week. 

Many  bankers  feel,  according  to  the  FDIC 
official,  that  the  criticism  will  blow  over. 

"I  don't  read  It  that  way,"  said  Sprague, 
who  has  acted  as  a  congressional  liaison  man, 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  for  16  years. 

When  he  first  was  named  to  a  six  year 
term  on  the  FDIC's  three  member  board  of 
directors  last  July,  Sprague  said,  congress- 
men used  to  ask,  "How  are  you  getting  along 
with  your  banker  friends?" 

Last  weekend,  at  a  cocktail  party,  he 
added,  the  queert;lon  was  reworded  to,  "How 
are  you  getting  along  with  your  greedy 
banker  friends?" 

"I  think  that's  indicative,"  he  told  several 
hundred  WBA  members.  "The  congressmen 
tell  me  that  bankers  are  very  smart  .  .  .  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  hold  In- 
terest rates  down. 

"I  think  what  I  am  really  saying  Is  that 
the  Image  of  the  banking  Industry  Is  going 
down  hill  a  little  bit  and  It's  going  to  affect 
you  when  legislation  you  are  Interested  In 
comes  aboard.  Make  no  mistake  about  that." 
Sprague  said. 

In  the  area  of  one  bank  holding  companies, 
and  the  possibility  of  approval  of  Rep.  Pat- 
man's  bin  to  bar  them,  Sprague  said  the 
Issue  apparenUy  will  reach  the  bouse  floor. 
However,  he  said,  compromises  may  have  to 
be  reached. 

"I  think  we'll  see  a  fairly  strong  bill  this 
fall,"  he  said.  "Jxirlsdictlon  (over  the  one 
bank  holding  companies )  probably  will  go  to 
the  federal  reserve,  and,  I  think,  we'll  prob- 
ably see  a  grandfather  clause,  and  some  defi- 
nition of  what  a  bank  really  Is,"  he  said. 

He  Indicated  that  the  First  National  City 
Corp.,  the  New  York  holding  company  built 
around  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  would  not  have  backed  away  from  the 
acquislUon  of  the  Chubb  Corp.,  American 
agents  for  a  British  Insurance  group,  if  Clty- 
corp  did  not  also  believe  the  measure  re- 
stricting the  operation  of  one  bank  holding 
companies  would  not  be  a  strongly  worded 
measure.  Cltycorp  backed  away  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  Chubb  Corp.  last  week  in  the 
face  of  Justice  department  objections. 

Sprague  had  been  scheduled  to  speak  on 
the  new  bank  protection  act.  which  requires 


banks  to  Implement  extensive  security  poli- 
cies and  procedures. 

Statistical  data  presently  is  being  fed  into 
FDIC    computers    and    will    be    circulated 
among  the  nation's  bankers,  he  reported  The 
early  statistics  are  too  general  to  permit  con 
elusions,  he  pointed  out. 

For  example,  he  said,  Wisconsin  banks  are 
way  below  the  emerging  average  for  photo 
surveillance  equipment,  and  below  the  aver- 
age niunber  of  security  guards,  but  the  state 
also  Is  below  the  national  average  for  bank 
robberies. 

"I  sort  of  wish  I  hadn't  asked  for  the 
figures,"  Sprague  shrugged. 

Banks  must  file  written  security  programs 
with  the  FDIC  by  July  16,  he  warned  The 
agency  "is  more  concerned  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law  than  the  letter  of  the  law."  he  added 

"We're  not  trying  to  make  things  more  dlf^ 
flcult  for  you,  we  are  trying  to  make  It  dlffl- 
cult  for  robbers  and  burglars." 

[From  the  American  Banker,  June  18,  19691 
FDIC  ANALTzmc  Bank  Crime  Data  in  Ef- 
fort To  Implement  Eittctive  Protection 
Program 

MttWATTKEE. — As  part  of  a  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Bank  Protection  Act  of 
1968,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp  has 
undertaken  what  It  calls  "the  first  methodi- 
cal effort  to  analyze  cause  and  effect  In  bank 
crimes  In  this  country." 

Addressing  the  78th  annual  convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bankers  Association  at  the 
Pfister  Hotel  and  Tower,  Irvine  H.  Sprague 
a  director  of  the  FDIC,  said  that  from  report 
forms  received  from  banks,  "we  hope  to 
pinpoint  areas  of  high  crime  Incidence-  to 
Isolate  the  factors  that  make  a  banking  office 
vulnerable  to  crime  and  those  that  nro- 
tect  It."  ^ 

The  FDIC  Is  analyzing  statistics  gleaned 
from  reports  on  bank  crimes  committed  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  as  required  under 
regulations  Implementing  the  bank  protec- 
tion laws. 

"TTntll  we  do  know  more  about  the  cause 
and  effect  of  bank  robbery,  the  rule  of  com- 
mon sense  Is  the  best  guide  we  have  to  pro- 
tecting a  bank  office."  he  declared.  "Some 
banks  that  do  not  now  have  them  obviously 
need  alarm  systems.  All  banks  should  have 
'bait'  money.  Many  more  banks  probably 
should  have  cameras  Installed— simply  be- 
cause they  are  In  high  crime  areas." 

Mr.  Sprague  said  that,  starting  next  month, 
FDIC  examiners  will  make  compliance  checks 
"a  regular  part  of  their  examinations." 

Some  requirements  of  the  law  will  be  man- 
datory  "in  about  a  month^ — with  July  15  the 
deadline  for  completion  of  a  written  security 
program  for  each  banking  c^ce." 

By  Jan.  1.  1979.  he  said,  vault  lights,  bait 
money,  bullet-resistant  shields  for  walk-up 
or  drive-in  teller  cages  and  other  items  will 
be  mandatory. 

In  cases  where  a  bank  security  officer  has 
chosen  not  to  Install  cameras  or  other  de- 
vices, "the  examiner  will  want  to  look  at  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  that  decision  and 
at  the  names  of  the  law  enforcement  people 
who  were  consulted,"  he  asserted. 

"For  the  first  year  this  procedure  will  be 
as  new  to  the  examiners  as  it  Is  to  you,"  he 
told  the  bankers.  "They  are  not  going  to 
expect  perfection." 

Mr.  Sprague  said  the  examiners  "will  be 
looking  for  signs  that  you  are  making  both 
an  effort  and  reasonable  progress  toward 
making  your  bank  and  the  people  who  work 
In  it  and  use  it  safer." 

"Hie  FDIC  officer  told  the  delegates:  "I 
think  you  will  And  that  the  spirit  of  this 
law  Is  going  to  be  as  important  to  us  in  this 
first  year  as  the  letter  of  It." 

"We  do  not  expect  to  eliminate  bank  rob- 
bery or  burglary  in  12  months.  But  If  we 
have  not  reduced  it  by  the  end  of  1970,  we 
will  be  turning  to  the  information  we  are 
now  collecting  In  an  effort  to  determine  why. 
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It  our  approach  Is  not  working,  we  will 
modify  It." 

In  other  action,  delegates  passed  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  extension  of  the  10%  surtax 
(18  an  antl-lnflatlonary  measure  and  urging 
establishment  of  a  banking  school — similar 
to  the  Midwest  Banking  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota — at  Morris.  Wis., 
through  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  convention  ends  Wednesday. 


PRESIDIO:  CLEMENCY  DENIED 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8,  I 
wrote  to  Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor 
and  urged  that  he  follow  the  example  of 
Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Chafee  in  re- 
lieving those  involved  in  the  Pu£blo  in- 
cident of  the  possibility  of  any  disclpli- 
nai-y  action,  and  that  he,  Secretary 
Resor,  act  immediately  with  ^mllar  com- 
passion in  directing  that  the  mutiny 
charges  against  the  27  Presidio  prisoners 
be  dropped.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
my  recommendation  was  not  simply  that 
no  disciplinary  action  be  taken,  but 
rather  that  the  mutiny  charges  be 
dropped,  for  certainly  the  charge  of  mu- 
tiny Is  a  severe  one  ordinarily  reserved 
for  graver  or  seditious  acts  and  not  the 
kind  of  infractions  which  took  place  in 
this  case. 

I  now  have  a  response  from  Secretary 
Resor  who  seems  to  be  content  in  letting 
"the  orderly  review  process"  go  forward 
and  to  let  this  black  mark  in  our  Nation's 
history  of  military  justice  remain. 

Secretary  Resor  seemingly  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
decision  in  reducing  the  confinement 
portion  of  the  imposed  sentences  to  2 
years  for  three  of  the  defendants.  This 
step  the  Secretary  labels  as  "a  matter 
of  clemency  preliminary  to  the  appellate 
review  of  the  convictions  and  the  sen- 
tences." 

In  his  letter,  the  Secretary  continued: 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  additional  clem- 
ency action  is  Justified  at  this  time. 

I  find  it  a  bit  difficult  to  agree  that  a 
2-year  prison  sentence  for  this  kind  of 
act  comes  under  the  clemency  umbrella. 
A  majority  of  the  Presidio  defendants 
have  recently  been  sentenced  to  only  6 
months.  What  kind  of  rationale  supports 
sentences  that  have  varied  from  6  months 
to  15  years  for  precisely  the  same 
offense? 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  my  May  8,  1969,  letter  and  a  copy  of 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resors 
response  of  June  21,  1969: 

Mat  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Stamxxt  Rssor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrttart  Rxsor:  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate receiving  a  letter  on  March  26  from 
your  General  Counsel,  Mr.  Jordan,  who  en- 
closed a  comprehensive  fact  sheet  concern- 
ing the  Presidio  trials.  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  monitored  the  continuing  trials  and  are 
prepared  to  see  that  Justice  is  done  In  these 
matters. 
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I  would,  however,  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention how  speedily  Navy  Secretary  John 
H.  Chafee  acted  on  May  6  when,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  recommendations  of  the  court  of 
Inqvilry  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Investigating  the  Pueblo  incident,  he  over- 
ruled the  court  of  Inquiry  and  announced 
that  no  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken 
against  anyone  Involved.  He  could  have 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  court  martial 
which  would  have  ensued  and  let  the  matter 
work  Its  way  up  the  military  trial  calendar 
until  It  reached  him  and  then  exercised 
clemency.  If  he  had  done  that,  think  of  the 
months  and  perhaps  years  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation which  everyone  Involved  would  have 
had  to  suffer. 

Surely,  the  powers  vested  in  Navy  Secre- 
tary Chafee  do  not  exceed  those  vested  in 
you  with  respect  to  the  Presidio  incident.  I 
urge  you  to  direct  that  all  pending  mutiny 
charges  be  dropped  and  to  remit  or  suspend 
all  unexecuted  portions  of  any  sentence  as  a 
matter  of  clemency. 

I  believe  that  you  would  be  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  young  men  Involved 
and  to  the  coimtry  at  large  If  in  your  wisdom 
you  emulated  the  very  charitable  act  of 
Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Chafee. 
Sincerely, 

EDWARD  I.  KOCR. 
DePARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Washington,  DC,  June  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  have  carefuly  consid- 
ered your  letter  of  May  8,  1969  in  which  you 
cite  the  decision  of  Secretary  Chafee  in  re- 
jecting disciplinary  action  against  members 
of  the  Navy  Involved  in  the  PuebZo  incident. 
Tou  have  suggested  that  I  extend  clemency 
to  the  men  known  as  the  "Presidio  27" 
by  directing  that  all  pending  mutiny  charges 
be  dropp>ed  and  that  all  unexecuted  portions 
of  any  sentences  be  remitted  or  suspended. 

By  all  accounts,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  those  involved  in  the  Presidio 
incident  deliberately  defied  the  stockade  au- 
thorities and  refused  to  end  their  sit-down 
and  return  to  their  places  of  duty.  These 
facts  provided  a  clear  legal  basis  for  prefer- 
ring some  court-martial  charges  against  them 
and  for  the  convening  authority,  the  Com- 
manding Oeneral,  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  to  con- 
vene courts-martial  for  trial  of  the  charges 
without  the  prior  approval  of  any  superior 
authority. 

Whether  it  was  an  over- reaction  to  charge 
the  prison^  with  mutiny  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  debate  which  probably  will  continue 
for  some  time.  The  sentences  imposed  in  the 
trials  of  the  first  three  men  to  be  convicted 
have  also  been  criticized  as  excessive.  I  sup- 
port the  action  of  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral in  reducing  the  confinement  portion  of 
those  sentences  to  two  years,  as  a  matter  of 
clemency  preliminary  to  appellate  review  of 
the  convictions  and  the  sentences. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  additional  clem- 
ency action  Is  Justified  at  this  time.  The 
records  of  the  initial  trials  are  now  being 
studied  by  a  Board  of  Review.  This  initial 
appellate  review  could  result  In  the  mutiny 
charges  being  reduced  to  a  lesser  offense,  fol- 
lowed by  a  further  reduction  of  the  sentence. 
The  Board  of  Review  may  also  consider,  with 
regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  sentences, 
results  of  the  mutiny  trial  recently  con- 
cluded at  Fort  Ord,  in  which  the  most  severe 
sentence  to  confinement,  after  a  conviction 
of  mutiny,  was  IS  months,  and  two  defend- 
ants were  convicted  of  lesser  Included  of- 
fenses. As  you  are  aware,  the  cases  are  also 
subject  to  final  review  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

The  cases  are  being  handled  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  outlined  In 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  In  the 
review,  the  rights  of  the  accused  will  be  f  uUy 
protected  and  all  mitigating  circumstances 
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will  be  fully  considered.  Accordingly,  I  see 
no  reason  at  this  time  to  Intervene  In  this 
orderly  review  process. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  R.  Resor. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


COLUMBUS.  IND.-BA8ED  ARVIN  IN- 
DUSTRIES IS  CELEBRATING  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  Arvln  Industries,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  manufacturers  of  automo- 
tive components,  electronic  products. 
electrical  appliances,  and  architectural 
products,  is  celebrating  its  golden  anni- 
versary. 

The  growth  of  this  Industry,  based  in 
Colimibus,  Ind..  Is  a  success  story  with 
few  parallels.  Now  listed  among  the  500 
largest  U.S.  industrial  corporations,  it 
had  Its  beglrming  50  years  ago  with  three 
founder-employees,  each  of  whom  in- 
vested his  future,  his  talent,  and  $3,000 
of  his  treasure. 

Today,  the  firm  has  subsidiaries  in  16 
U.S.  cities,  as  well  as  In  Hong  Kong  and  in 
Tokyo.  A  work  force  of  some  8.000  men 
and  women  turned  out  products  which 
last  year  sold  for  more  than  $147  million. 

This  kind  of  success  just  does  not  hap- 
pen. It  comes  about  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  hard  work  of  many  peo- 
ple— people  who  have  faith  in  the  firm, 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  I  know  so  many  people  in  the 
Arvin  family,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  so  many  friends  of  Arvin  In- 
dustries around  the  world  in  wishing  the 
firm  continued  success. 

I  wish  to  submit  at  this  time  an  excel- 
lent article  incorporating  the  remarks  of 
Arvln's  top  executives  at  a  recent  share- 
holder's meeting  in  Columbus. 

The  account,  written  by  George 
Thomas,  business  news  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Republic,  reads  as  follows: 

Golden  Anniversary:  Fifty  Years  Forward 
With  Arvin 

(By  George  Thomas) 

"Fifty  Years  Forward"  is  the  theme  of  the 
golden  anniversary  this  year  of  Arvin  Indus- 
tries here,  and  It  was  only  appropriate  that 
shareholders  attending  the  company's  annual 
meeting  Thursday  at  Donner  center  not  only 
be  given  an  insight  Into  the  Industry's  future 
but  also  a  look  Into  its  past. 

E^igene  I.  AndersoR  and  James  K.  Bnker, 
executive  vice-presidents,  shared  remarks  di- 
rected at  the  company's  future  while  T.  Earl 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  finance  and 
treasurer,  gave  a  presentation  of  Arvln's 
history. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  joined  the  company  In 
1928  at  Indianapolis,  traced  the  history  of 
Arvln  back  to  Jan.  1,  1919,  when  It  was 
founded  as  the  Indianapolis  Air  Pump  com- 
pany by  the  late  Qulntln  G.  Noblltt.  the  late 
Frank  H.  Sparks,  and  Albert  G.  Redmond, 
now  retired  and  living  In  Lansing.  Mich. 

Mr.  Robinson  told  how  the  three  men 
started  the  company  with  a  $3,000  Invest- 
ment in  a  building  rented  for  $10  a  month. 
The  first  year's  production,  he  said,  was  near- 
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ly  40.000  ttre  pumps.  Sales  amounted  to 
$60,000,  and  the  profit  approximately  $10,000. 
Later  In  his  talk  with  the  use  of  color 
slides.  Mr.  Robinson  explained  how  the  com- 
pany grew  from  one  small  rented  room  In 
1919  to  operations  today  In  20  cities.  In  nine 
states  and  two  foreign  countries. 

Prom  a  total  of  720  square  feet  of  floor 
spckce  the  first  year,  he  said  the  company  ex- 
panded to  665.000  square  feet  In  1946  and 
today  has  approximately  3.400,000  square  feet 
In  all  of  Its  facilities. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  sales,  he  said  that 
from  the  $60,000  In  1919  the  company's  sales 
volume  had  grown  to  $167,477,000  at  the  end 
of  1968,  and  net  earnings  for  the  firm  over 
the  49-year  period  had  risen  from  $10,000  to 
$6,643,000  after  taxes  for  1968. 

Starting  out  as  the  Indianapolis  Air  Pump 
company,  the  firm  was  Incorporated  as  the 
Indianapolis  Pump  and  Tube  company  in 
1921,  Mr.  Robinson  said.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Noblltt-Sparks  Industries,  Inc..  In 
1927,  and  continued  under  that  banner  ixntll 
1950  when  It  became  as  it  is  now  known  to- 
day— Arvin  Industries,  Inc. 

Mr.  Robinson  dwelled  at  length  on  the 
early  .leaders  of  the  company  and  their  ac- 
complishments. Besides  the  founders,  they 
Included  Glenn  W.  Thompson,  now  chairman 
of  the  board  who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany 46  years;  Eldo  H.  Stonecipher,  now  pres- 
ident of  Arvin  who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany 37  years;  Harlan  Poulke.  vice-president 
and  secretary  who  has  been  with  Arvin  43 
years,  and  Richard  Arvin,  whose  name  the 
company's  products  now  bear. 

Diversification  of  products  manufactured 
by  the  company  started  In  the  fall  of  1920, 
according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  when  Mr.  Arvin 
came  to  the  partnership  with  some  patent 
claims  he  owned  on  an  automobile  heater. 
The  Indianapolis  Air  Pump  company  built 
the  heaters  which  were  sold  to  the  Arvin 
heater  company,  another  partnership  that 
did  the  distributing.  A  year  later  the 
Indianapolis  Air  Pump  company  bought  out 
Mr.  Arvin.  Mr.  Robinson  said. 

Other  products  In  those  early  years,  he 
said,  were  Arvin  hotair  heaters.  Arvin  coaster 
wagons,  Arvin  hot-water  heaters  and  the 
Noblltt  electric  water  heater  that  was  tried 
as  a  new  product  in  1930. 

Because  of  operating  costs  the  electric  wa- 
ter heater  wasn't  feasible  at  the  time,  but 
from  this  apparent  failure,  Mr.  Robinson 
said,  came  a  product,  a  fan-forced  electric 
room  heater,  in  1931  that  has  been  an  out- 
standing product  of  the  company  ever  since. 
His  talk  Included  how  the  company  estab- 
lished a  plant  In  Greenwood  in  1923  and 
plants  at  Columbus  and  Seymour  In  1925, 
and  then  moving  of  the  general  offices  to' 
Columbus  In  1931. 

Other  highlights  mentioned  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son were  the  company's  entrance  into  the 
field  of  manufacturing  other  automotive 
parts  such  as  the  famed  Arvin  muffler,  the 
work  of  its  sale  force  In  securing  automotive 
business  and  government  contracts  during 
the  second  world  war. 

"In  spite  of  the  tremendous  progress  that 
was  achieved  during  the  past  50  years,"  Mr. 
Robinson  said,  "I  am  certain  that  the  growth 
In  the  next  50  years  Is  going  to  demonstrate 
how  well  these  about  whom  I  have  talked 
have  built,  by  this  company  setting  such  a 
blistering  pace  that  the  growth  of  the  first 
50  years  will  seem  puny  by  comparison." 

Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Baker  said  they 
felt  that  Arvln's  corporate  growth  and  im- 
provement must  of  necessity  evolve  from  a 
corporate  plan,  and  that  such  a  plan  should 
extend  a  minimum  of  five  years  Into  the 
futtire. 

They  said  the  5-year  plan  will  indicate 
direction  of  corporate  growth,  it  will  indicate 
rate  or  speed  of  the  identified  directional 
growth.  It  will  include  a  method  for  the 
evaluation  of   the   effectiveness  of   growth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  it  will  possess  adequate  flexibility  to 
permit  cliange  in  the  plan  to  accommodate 
technological,  political,  sodal  and  economic 
changes  of  the  future. 

Their  presentation  followed  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Stonecipher,  who  said  that  most 
of  the  company's  efforts  are  based  on  plane 
for  the  future.  "Management  can  do  nothing 
about  the  past,"  he  said,  "but  the  experi- 
ences in  the  past  can  guide  In  the  future." 

Reflecting  on  the*  past  60  years,  he  said, 
"We  have  had  60  years  of  success,  and  they 
were  successful  or  we  wouldn't  be  here 
today." 


June  2Jf,  1969  MJune  25,  1969 
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CONSERVATION  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
SOUND 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bed  of 
concrete;  or  a  closed -off  salt  water  lake; 
or  a  highly  polluted  victim  of  raw  sew- 
age: or  a  graveyard  for  fish  killed  by 
thermal  pollution;  or  a  place  of  natural 
beauty  ruined  by  a  patchwork  of  bridges. 

These  are  obviously  undesirable,  yet 
possible,  descriptions  of  the  future  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

I  do  not  seek  to  unduly  scare  boaters, 
swimmers,  fishermen,  and  those  who  ad- 
mire the  natural  beauty  of  the  Sound. 

But  this  resource  is  in  danger  of  de- 
struction as  a  result  of  unplanned  de- 
velopment and  too  little  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  and  local  governments 
surrounding  Long  Island  Sound.  In  an 
era  when  environmental  concern  is  rising 
rapidly  the  Sound  has  been  the  stepchild 
of  progress  and  we  must  prevent  its  un- 
necessary destruction. 

The  Sound  is,  of  course,  an  unusually 
large  body  of  water  so  accessible  to  a 
metropolitan  area.  Its  1.299  square  miles 
makes  it  more  thtin  twice  as  large  as 
Puget  Sound  and  50  percent  larger  than 
Cape  Cod. 

The  benefits  of  Long  Island  Sound  are 
many:  It  is  a  beautiful  product  of 
nature;  it  is  a  vital  transportation  link 
in  the  Northeast:  it  is  an  excellent  rec- 
reation spot  attracting  thousands  of 
boaters  and  millions  of  swimmers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sound;  it  is  an  ideal 
fishing  ground  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishermen  and  yields  plentiful  amoimts 
of  shellfish;  it  is  a  welcome,  peaceful 
haven  for  thousands  of  commuters  who 
turn  to  the  Sound  on  weekends  as  a 
respite  from  the  workday  world. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  In- 
cludes the  entire  shoreline  of  the  Sound 
in  Nassau  County.  Included  in  this  area 
are  Little  Neck  Bay,  Manhasset  Bay, 
Hempstead  Harbor,  Oyster  Bay,  and 
Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Thus  my  Interest 
in  conserving  the  Sound  and  its  shore- 
line and  providing  for  their  planned  de- 
velopment consistent  with  ecological 
needs. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Ribicofp 
and  I  shall  introduce  today  is  not  de- 
signed to  impede  constructive  progress. 
Rather  we  seek  an  Intergovernmental 
Commission  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  appropriate  governmental 
bodi^  in  studying  the  Sound  and  its 


shoreline  and  recommending  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  the 
ravages  of  master  builders,  polluters,  and 
others  who  would  rob  us  of  this  resource 
This  legislation  is  an  extension  of  a 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  past  and  I  wish 
to  thank  Senator  Ribicopf  for  his  active 
interest  in  this  matter. 


SCANNING  THE  ARTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
"Scanning  the  Arts,"  by  Henry  C.  Has- 
kell, is  a  most  thoughtful  summary  of 
some  of  the  arguments  for  adequate  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  May  4.  1969) 

Scanning  the  Arts 

(By  Henry  C.  Haskell) 

Somewhat   less   than   four   years   ago on 

September  29.  1965,  to  be  exact — President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  a  bill  establishing 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  That  action  was  hailed  at  the 
time  as  a  major  development  in  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy.  And  there  was  much  re- 
joicing among  those  who  felt  that  here,  fi- 
nally,  our  federal  government  had  accorded 
belated  recognition  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  of  human  activity.  Alas,  as 
anybody  familiar  with  the  ways  of  govern- 
ment should  have  foreseen,  the  battle  was 
far  from  won. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  actually  ap- 
propriated the  munificent  total  of  32  million 
dollars  for  various  programs  under  this  proj- 
ect, plus  an  additional  4  million  In  matching 
fimds  and  another  4  million  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  alone. 
Washington  spent  more  than  5  billion  dol- 
lars on  furthering  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences, with  nearly  95  per  cent  of  that  amount 
going  to  basic  and  applied  research  on  be- 
half of  the  former.  The  support  assigned  to 
the  arts  and  humanities  still  represented 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  this  Imposing  aggre- 
gate. 

Such  comparative  figures,  of  course,  can 
be  misleading.  Adequate  research  in  the  nu- 
clear, biological  and  space  sciences  tends. 
by  its  very  nature,  to  be  enormously  expen- 
sive, as  against  the  funding  required  to 
carry  on  corresponding  work  in  the  human- 
istic area.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  as  a  na- 
tion, we've  had  far  longer  experience  In  back- 
ing our  scientists.  Of  necessity,  the  two  "en- 
dowments" (one  for  the  arts,  the  other  for 
the  htunanltles)  which  comprise  this  par- 
ticular national  foundation  have  had  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  start  largely  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

Moreover,  not  only  have  the  various  ctir- 
rent  crises  in  American  society  focused  at- 
tention on  what  scientific  research  is  able  to 
contribute,  but  the  achievements  of  such  re- 
search can  be  readily  perceived,  whereas  the 
In.oact  of  Investment  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities Is  likely  to  be  deferred.  We're  an 
impatient  people,  no  doubt,  who  put  great 
store  on  quick  and  easily  dUcemlble  results. 
Nevertheless,  admitting  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  still  seems  to  me  hard  to  Justify 
the  apparent  reluctance  with  which  Con- 
gress has  been  moving  to  underwrite  Its  1965 
decision. 

Per  clarity,  let's  erase  the  artificial  distinc- 


tion made  between  the  arts  and  the  human- 
Zte  in  the  original  leglslatton.  They're  a 
jlngle  ball  of  wax,  even  If  there  was  a 
mechanical  convenience  in  separating  them 
(or  administrative  purposes.  So,  let's  talk 
MMt  the  whole  hvunanlstlc  operation  as 
embracing  the  arts,  in  addition  to  such  dis- 
ciplines as  history,  archaeology,  anthropol- 
(Jy  Uterature,  philosophy  and  Jurispru- 
dence which  are  traditionally  assigned  to  the 
humanities.  I'd  Include  the  social  sciences 
among  them.  But  that  may  be  a  more  con- 
tioverslal  position. 

In  the  protracted  struggle  to  secure  recog- 
nition for  the  humanities  as  worthy  of  di- 
rect national  assistance  (of  the  sort  already 
granted  the  natxiral  sciences),  many  com- 
pelling arguments  were  advanced  by  some 
rf  our  most  distinguished  citizens.  It  was 
pototed  out  how  seriously  we'd  lagged  In 
^  respect.  It  was  noted  how  great  an  im- 
balance had  gradually  been  created  by  the 
neglect  of  humanistic  studies  in  our  recent 
concentration  on  the  spectacular  potentiali- 
ties of  scientific  research.  To  control  the  vast 
physical  forces  we  were  unl»ashlng.  It  was 
contended,  we  urgently  needed  to  know 
more  about  ourselves  and  about  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  as  they  bear  on  the  present  and 
future  of  mankind. 

Evidently,  our  legislators  were  sufBciently 
convinced.  In  principle,  to  authorize  such  an 
endeavor.  But  only  Just,  in  the  lace  of  so 
many  other  demands,  they've  given  its  im- 
plementation thus  far  an  exceedingly  low 
priority.  (Having  been  previously  chastened. 
the  two  endowments  are  now  seeking  com- 
bined program  appropriations  of  no  more 
than  13  million  for  fiscal  1970.) 

My  own  Impression  Is  that  the  case  for 
beefing  up  the  humanities  today  Is,  if  any- 
thing, even  stronger  than  it  was  In  1965. 
We're  confronted  by  a  growing  value  crisis 
In  Western  society.  As  perhaps  never  before. 
young  Americans  are  questioning  many  of 
the  basic  assumptions  their  elders  had  taken 
for  granted.  The  more  militant  among  them, 
especially  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, exhibit  signs  of  rejecting  these  earlier 
accepted  premises  in  toto.  Yet  if  some  of  us 
in  the  older  generation  complain  that  they're 
acting  recklessly,  without  troubling  first  to 
become  knowledgeable  about  our  common 
heritage,  how  deeply  have  we,  ourselves,  ex- 
amined It? 

A  spirit  of  alienation  Is  abroad  in  the  land, 
not  limited  to  any  one  age  group  or  any  one 
race.   Protests — and    confrontations — multi- 


ply. Some  of  them  appear  contradictory. 
Others  seem  curiously  trivial.  And  it's  often 
contended  that  most  of  them  are  primarily 
concerned  with  dissent,  as  such;  that  they 
don't  add  up  to  a  constructive  alternative 
which  can  then  be  backed  by  responsible 
action.  These  are  the  typical  symptoms  of  a 
society  m  the  process  of  being  torn  from  its 
accustomed  mooring.  But  what's  to  replace 
those  norms  that  are  being  so  widely 
challenged? 

One  major  function  of  the  humanities,  I 
take  it.  is  to  provide  a  solid  base  for  change, 
so  that  we  don't  in  our  haste  simply  repeat 
follies  of  the  past  which  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated can  lead  to  disappointment  or 
worse.  With  honorable  exceptions,  how  many 
contemporary  humanists  have  been  perform- 
ing that  function?  How  many  have  aUowed 
themselves  to  become  beguiled  by  pseudo- 
scientific  attitudes,  as  the  fashion  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  have  turned  increasingly  career- 
oriented,  at  the  expense  of  transmitting  a 
humanistic  vision  trom  one  generation  to 
the  next? 

Is  it  possible  that  over  the  last  half  centu- 
ry or  more  the  humanities  In  America  have 
emerged  as  more  and  more  of  an  esoteric 
study  for  specialists  and  that  we  may  now 
be  paying  the  price  lor  this  trend  In  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  they  have  no  practical 
application  to  our  dally  lives?  As  I  see  it.  In 
essence  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  was  set  up  to  help  cor- 
rect that  dangerous  misapprehension.  Thir- 
teen million  dollars  won't  go  far.  But  at  least 
it's  something  about  which  we  can  write  our 
congressmen. 


STUDENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  MAKE 
HEADLINES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  dissension,  disinterest,  and  disloyalty, 
it  is  refreshing  to  leaxn  of  a  group  of 
college  students  who  still  believe  college 
is  a  place  of  learning,  growing,  and  serv- 
ing. 


I  salute,  and  I  believe  Congress  will 
salute,  the  students  at  Thiel  College  in 
Greenville.  Pa.  These  students  may  be 
called  squares  and  scornfully  labeled  as 
not  very  hep.  The  loudmouthed,  be- 
whlskered  few  that  take  over,  refuse  to 
learn,  to  grow,  or  to  serve,  cannot  under- 
stand that  they  will  only  get  out  of  life 
what  they  put  into  it.  If  they  sow  dis- 
content, they  will  hau-vest  discontent.  If 
they  sow  disrespect,  they  will  harvest 
disrespect.  If  they  practice  power  and 
violence,  they  will  reap  the  same.  The 
laws  of  nature  being  what  they  are,  for 
bad  seeds  sown  one  can  expect  more 
thistles  and  thorns  than  the  fruits  of 
good  will. 

The  students  at  Thiel  College  repre- 
sent, not  the  minority,  but  in  fact  the 
great  majority  of  children.  Left  alone 
they  can  and  will  make  their  grievances 
known,  they  always  have.  They  will  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  whenever  and 
wherever  the  need  is  known. 

The  following  editorial  sums  up  the 

case  for  the  Thiel  College  so  very  well: 

Students  Who  Do  Not  Make  Headlines 

It's  high  time  somebody  Investigated  the 

unconventional  behavior  of  students  at  tiny 

Thiel    College    in   Greenville,    Pa. 

A  group  of  Phi  Theta  Phi  fraternity 
brothers  staked  a  walkathon  through  more 
than  a  dozen  nearby  communities  and  raised 
Si, 630  which  they  donated  to  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  nearby  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chi  Omega  sorority  sisters  have 
adopted  a  Navajo  Indian  girl  In  New  Mexico 
and  contribute  to  her  support.  At  Christmas 
time  they  sing  carols  at  the  St.  Paul  Home 
for  the  Aging. 

Thiel  students  raised  almost  $1,000  lor 
college-related  charities  and  the  local  Com- 
munity Chest.  They  are  regular  donors  at 
the  Greenville  Hospital  Blood  Bank. 

Each  week  a  group  of  Thiel  students  visits 
St.  PaiU  Children's  Home  to  tutor  orphans. 
The  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fraternity  house  is 
the  scene  of  an  annual  Christmas  party  for 
these  youngsters. 

Students  teach  Sunday  evening  parish 
classes  at  St.  Michael's  Church.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  paint,  repair  and  do  odd  Jobs  in 
Greenville  community  centers  to  help  create 
a  better  atmosphere  for  local  youngsters 


SENATE— Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Maj.  Walter  Kennedy,  divisional  secre- 
tary, Indiana  headquarters,  the  Salvation 
Army,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Gracious  and  Eternal  God.  Thou  who 
art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

We  bow  our  heads  and  our  hearts  be- 
fore Thee  in  grateful  adoration,  for  Thou 
art  a  great  God  and  worthy  of  our  praise. 
We  give  Thee  thanks  for  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  dedicated  to  public  service. 

Awaken  all  of  us  gathered  in  this 
Chamber  this  day  to  oiur  need  of  Thee 
that  our  talents  and  energies  may  be 
used  to  meet  the  great  needs  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world. 

Create  within  us  a  divine  discontent 
so  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  life  as  it 
is.  Give  us  wisdom  to  continue  with  dig- 
nity and  confidence  to  enact  laws  based 


upon  the  great  principles  laid  down  by 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

We  further  pray,  O  Heavenly  Father, 
that  You  will  give  Your  continued 
strength  to  the  President,  to  his  Cabinet, 
and  to  the  Congress  of  our  beloved 
United  States. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  24,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Report."  j^ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  under 
"New  Report." 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  B.  Krupansky,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  so  notified. 


surtax  unless  I  have  before  me  at  the 
same  time  some  meaningful  tax  reform 
legislation.  The  action  taken  yesterday 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  indi- 
cates that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
that  body  feels  the  same  way  that  I  do. 
I  suppose  if  I  had  to  adopt  a  motto  for 
the  extended  debate  that  Is  certain  to 
take  place  in  the  Senate  over  this  issue, 
it  would  be :  "No  taxation  without  reform 
legislation." 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Allen  assumed  the 
chair.) 


June  25,  1969 


WINNERS  OP  THE   1969   McOEE 
SENATE  INTERNSHIP  CONTEST 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

there  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


NO    TAXATION   WITHODT  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President  our  tax 
system  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  more  money  a  man 
makes,  the  more  taxes  he  pays.  Yet  when 
we  examine  statistics  of  people  in  high- 
Income  brackets,  we  find  a  complete 
breakdown  in  the  fairness  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax. 

Por  example,  in  1967  there  were  155 
tax  returns  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
above  $200,000  on  which  no  income  tax 
was  paid,  including  21  returns  with  in- 
comes above  $1  million.  But  these  figures 
do  not  measure  the  full  degree  of  tax 
escape  at  this  level.  As  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury   Stanley   S 
Surrey  pointed  out  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  Pebruary  27,  these  figures  only 
reflect  adjusted  gross  income  and  not 
actual  Incomes.  This  means  that  items 
such  as  tax-exempt  interest,  full  capital 
gains,  excess  percentage  depletion,  farm 
tax  losses,  excess  real  estate  depreciation 
and  Intangible  drilling  expense  deduc- 
tions  were   not   Included   in   the   total 
amount  of  Income  when  searching  for 
the  number  of  individuals  with  incomes 
above  $200,000  and  $1  million  who  are 
now  paying  no  tax.  Figures  for  those  who 
escape  tax  in  this  group  would  be  even 
more  startling  if  excluded  items  such  as  I 
have  just  listed  were  added  to  adjusted 
gross  income  figures. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  a  10- 
Percent  surtax  imposed  on  someone  who 
has  substantial  income  but  fUes  a  non- 
taxable return  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  curb  infiatlon.  Even  under  the 
new  math  10  percent  of  zero  is  still  zero 
So  when  we  get  right  down  to  it,  those 
who  are  already  suffering  from  the  in- 
justices of  our  existing  tax  system  are 
being  asked  to  take  on  an  additional 
ineqmtable  burden.  They  are  being  asked 
to  bear  pracUcaUy  the  full  load  for  the 
surtax. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  vote  for  a  bill  to  extend  the 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
I  sponsor  a  competition  for  Wyoming 
high  school  juniors  In  which  a  panel  of 
disinterested  judges  selects  winners,  one 
boy  and  one  girl,  to  spend  a  week  in  my 
office  in  Washington.  The  contest  is  de- 
signed to  stir  up  interest  among  high 
school  students  in  national  and  interna- 
tional questions. 

The  competition  Is  limited  to  juniors 
In  high  school  with  the  thought  In  mind 
that  their  essays  would  stir  interest  on 
their  part  that  they  could  carry  back  to 
their  high  schools  during  their  senior 
year.  Always  I  have  found  the  winners 
to  be  students  of  high  merit,  who  have 
a  great  interest  in  their  Government  and 
Its  affairs,  and  who  are  students  of  ex- 
emplary conduct.  This  year  Is  certainly 
no  exception. 

This  is  the  seventh  year  for  the  com- 
petition. The  1969  winners  of  the  McGee 
Senate  Internship  Contest  are  with  me 
in  Washington.  They  are  Miss  Debbie 
Davidson,  of  Burlington  High  School, 
Burlington,  Wyo.,  and  Pete  Williams— 
who  has  a  namesake  in  this  body— of 
Natrona  County  High  School.  Casper 
Wyo. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
caliber  of  the  competition  they  represent, 
for  this.  Indeed,  was  one  of  the  high 
years.  The  subject  of  the  essays  this  year 
was  "Our  President:  How  Should  We 
Choose  Him?"  Frankly,  It  was  a  study 
of  our  electoral  college  system.  The  es- 
says were  constructive  and  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  my  own  thinking.  I  quick- 
ly add  that  were  their  ages  to  permit  it, 
I  think  the  two  winners  could  make  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  a  discussion  of  this 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  It  would  take  consider- 
able time  to  relate  the  accomplishments 
of  these  two  outstanding  students,  but 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  each.  Deb- 
bie, who  maintains  a  straight  4.00  grade 
average,  has  been  a  class  officer  all 
through  school  thus  far,  and  served  as 
vice  president  of  her  student  council 
and  president  of  her  class  this  past  year 
Pete  ranks  very  near  the  top  in  a  class 
of  609  at  Natrona  County  High  School, 
where  he  is  president  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  a  student  senator,  as 
well  as  one  of  three  students  elected  to 
represent  the  young  people  of  his  stu- 
dent community  on  a  committee  which 
also  Includes  nine  adults  and  which  is 
designed  to  improve  the  dialog  among 
students  and  adults. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  essays  written  by  Debbie 
Davidson  and  Pete  WUliams  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essav. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec3 
as  foUows:  ' 

Electiok  or  A  Pkesidbmt? 

(By  Debbie  Davidson.  Burlington  Hi^h 
School.  Burlington,  Wyo.) 

"It  becomes  more  apparent  with  even 
election  that  a  less  complicated  m^ 
streamlined  voting  systwn  is  needS -m 
stated  the  late  President  Elsenhower  Thu'  i. 
only  one  of  the  numeroiu  outcries '  aw  ««? 
the  present  election  method.  Each  votin. 
year  this  problem  U  seen  more  vlvidlv  h! 
hundreds  of  voters.  More  and  more  Aripr. 
cans  are  realizing  that  It  Is  not  only  time  for 
a  change,  but  time  for  action. 

Careful    study   and    consideration  of  .h. 

fh?t  fh  ^r^f"  °'  ^  President  convinces  m! 
that  the  best  and  most  appropriate  chanw 
in  thU  system  would  be  to  abolish  the  Eier 
toral  College  and  use  the  "direct  "Sn 
niethodr  I  think  the  Electoral  Coiu^ 
should  be  eliminated  because  It  Is  unab leT 
give  accurate  results;  It  Is  unfair  to  mlnorU 
ties  m  the  various  states;  it  Is  unjust  to  the 
majority  popular  vote;  It  U  hazardous  and 
can  lead  to  violence  In  the  settling  of  dis- 
putes;  and  it  can  easily  break  down  as  a  re 
suit  of  mlsfortime  or  outright  fraud 

The  Electoral  College  has.  in  almost  every 
election  in  our  hUtory.  dtetorted  the  popu- 
lar  vote  because  of  its  unit-vote  5,ystem 
Comparing  two  extreme  examples  one  notes 
that  m  "I860  the  vote  for  Stephen  A  Doue- 
las  equaled  74  per  cent  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
popular  vote,  but  less  than  7  per  cent  of  his 
frU^^^r"^  '°**-  "^^*  PranUln  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1936  had  about  60  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote,  but  98  per  cent  of  the  electoral  \ote."> 
This  distortion  of  poptUar  vote  is  especial- 
ly unfair  to  minorities  In  the  states.  .\o  Re- 
publican In  Georgia,  no  Democrat  in  Ver- 
mont, no  minority  party  member  in  any 
state  can  depend  on  his  vote  being  counted 
Par  worse,  their  votes  are  often  tallied 
against  them,  thus  the  almost  3.000.000  pop- 
ular votes  cast  for  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  New 
York  In  1944  were  converted  In  the  Electoral 
College  to  votes  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Inevitably,  the  canceling  of  votes  cast  for 
minority  parties  helps  malnUln  the  un- 
wanted essentially  one-party  areas  such  as 
the  "Solid  South."  • 

Yet,  the  Electoral  College  may  also  be 
unjust  to  these  same  majority  parties  be- 
cause at  any  time  a  President  may  be  elected 
with  fewer  popular  votes  than  another  can- 
didate. This  was  evidenced  In  1876  when 
Samuel  J.  Tllden,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  clinched  the  election 
by  a  single  electoral  vote — 185-184.  Twelve 
years  later  Benjamin  Harrison  became  Presi- 
dent even  though  Qrover  Cleveland  had 
100,000  more  popular  votes.* 

Besides  being  Inaccurate  and  unjust  to 
various  groups,  the  system  is  hazardous  and 
can  lead  to  violence  in  the  settling  of  dis- 
putes. At  least  twice  the  country  has  come 
close  to  pandemonium  when  the  Electoral 
College  floundered.  One  Instance  occurred 
in  the  1800  election  when  Republican  can- 
didates Jefferson  and  Burr  drew  the  same 
number  of  electoral  votes.  No  doubt  existed 
that  the  electors  Intended  Jefferson  for  the 
presidency  and  Burr  for  the  vice-presidency, 
but  the  final  vote  had  to  be  cast  in  the  House 
according  to  law.  "Because  of  violent  feeling 

1  Norman  Cousins,  "Our  Election-Day 
Paper  Curtain,"  Saturday  Review,  (June  8, 
1968) ,  34. 

'  James  MacGregor  Bums,  "The  BHectoral 
College  Meets— But  Why?"  Direct  Election  of 
the  President.  XXI,  No.  4  (1949).  170. 

*Ibid. 

« James  I.  DoUlver,  "HUtory  Of  The  Elec- 
toral System,"  Presidential  Slection  Re- 
forma,  XXV,  No.  4   (1963).  115. 
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against  Jefferson,  It  took  thlrty-slx  ballots 
in  the  Hotise  to  break  the  deadlock." '  The 
above  example  clearly  indicates  the  future 
possibiUty  of  one  President  finishing  his 
term  without  a  new  President  to  succeed 
bUn — ^Result:  Stock  market  crash?  Nuclear 
war?  Anarchy  with  its  accompanying  vio- 
lence? Can  we  risk  these  possibilities? 

Included  with  this  possible  chaos  and 
other  faults  Is  the  fact  that  the  Electoral 
College  can  easily  break  down  as  a  result 
of  misfortune  or  outright  fraud  because 
electors  are  not  bound  legally  to  vote  for 
the  man  they  are  pledged  to  support- 
precedents  exist  for  Independent  action.  In 
a  close  race  electors  might  die  or  become 
111  leaving  confusion  which  could  easily  re- 
sult in  numerous  arguments.'  Then,  too,  the 
chicanery  of  secret  Intrigues  are  always  pos- 
sible when  the  decision  falls  to  the  House; 
the  election  might  be  bought  over  by  the 
opposition  throwing  the  whole  process  into 
a  mock  procedure.  Por  Instance,  In  1800 
the  opposing  party,  the  Pederallsts,  tried  to 
Induce  Jefferson  to  agree  to  retain  Pederallst 
ofBcials  in  return  for  their  support  In  the 
disputed  election.  Also  In  the  election  of 
1824,  Andrew  Jackson  was  defeated  by  John 
Quincy  Adanu  In  a  contest  decided  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Jackson  had  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  cast,  but  at 
that  time  the  electors  In  Vermont,  New  York, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana  were  chosen  by  the  legislatiu-es, 
and  no  populeir  votes  were  recorded  In  those 
states.' 

At  the  beginning  of  our  democracy,  per- 
haps the  Electoral  College  was  necessary  for 
the  transition  from  kingly  rule  to  demo- 
cratic rule.  The  founding  fathers  probably 
knew  that  there  needed  to  be  some  check 
on  the  elections  of  the  President  because 
the  people  with  their  old  Ideas  and  customs, 
poor  communication  systems,  and  little  or 
no  education  were  not  ready  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  "direct  election."  Yes,  the  Elec- 
torial  College  was  probably  the  best  answer 
then,  but  times  have  changed!  It  Is  now 
ineffectual,  undemocratic,  and  outdated  sls 
was  shown  In  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
We  are  now  ready  for  the  Direct  Election  of 
the  President! 

Perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  favor  of 
this  process  is  that  the  people  are  now  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  democracy.  They 
want  to  know  that  their  vote  actually  counts 
in  the  election  of  the  President  no  matter 
how  small  of  a  minority  they  represent.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  the  percentage  of  peo- 
ple voting  In  the  U.S.  Is  lower  than  that  In 
numerous  other  countries  who  have  fewer 
democratic  rights.  With  a  direct  vote,  hope- 
fully this  situation  will  change.  Possibly,  we 
would  again  begin  to  realize  that  THE  PEO- 
PLE ARE  THE  GOVERNMENT,  and  that  by 
voting  for  the  man  of  their  choice  they  are 
adding  their  voice  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

By  directly  electing  the  President,  the  can- 
didate chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
(the  one  with  the  most  popular  votes)  would 
always  become  the  new  President.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  us  who  still  believe  in  the  Ideals 
of  our  Constitution  that  the  people  elect 
their  Presidents  as  they  do  their  governors, 
their  Congressmen,  their  mayors,  and  other 
political  officers;  thereby,  not  allowing  the 
ludicrous  possibility  of  a  minority  President 
making  decisions  that  affect  the  future  of 
the  majority. 
In  conclusion,    this    system    would    take 


'John  B.  Andrews  "Plea  for  Direct  Elec- 
tion," Pre*id«ntioI  Election  Reforms.  XXV. 
No.  4  (1953).  118. 

•  Ruth  C.  Sllva,  "State  Law  on  the  Nomina- 
tion. Election,  and  Instruction  of  Presidential 
Electors,"  Direct  Selection  of  the  President. 
XXI,  No.  4  (1949) ,  90-91. 

'  DoUlTer.  loc.  cit. 


away  most  of  the  Inefllcienciee,  hazards,  and 
Injustices  of  the  Electoral  College.  The  pre- 
ceding facts  against  the  Electoral  College  Il- 
lustrates election  possibilities  of  confusion, 
disorder,  dUpute,  and  political  unfairness. 
Fortunately,  thus  far.  we  have  avoided  a 
national  crisis.  However,  as  important  as  law 
and  order  Is  In  our  lives  today,  we  cannot 
leave  It  a  matter  of  mere  chance  any  longer. 
We,  the  people,  need  to  control  our  govern- 
ment and  I  feel  this  can  best  be  done  through 
the  direct  election  of  our  president! 
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Our  pEEsroENx:    How   Should   We   Choose 

Him? 

(By   Pete  Williams,   Natrona   County   High 

School,  Casper.  Wyo.) 

In  May  of  1787,  about  forty  men  sat  In  a 
hot  room  in  Philadelphia.  They  argued, 
planned,  debated,  wrote,  created,  and  drafted 
for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
of  time,  they  submitted  their  work  to  the 
public  for  approval.  They  called  It  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  this  document  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental workings  of  American  democracy. 
But  one  of  the  touchiest  points  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  establishment  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  It  has  most  recently  come  under 
fire  since  Richard  M.  Nixon  squeaked  by 
former  Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
In  a  neck-and-neck  race  for  the  highest  office 
In  the  land.  Nixon's  lead  over  Humphrey  was 
hardly  overwhelming.  The  figures  had  to  be 
read  to  four  and  five  significant  digits  before 
Nixon's  lead  became  apparent.  Yet  Nixon  did 
score  a  substantial  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  which  at  best  seems  an  inconsistency. 
Many  Americans  are  now  asking  themselves 
and  their  Congress,  "Our  President:  How 
Should  We  Choose  Him?" 

We  chose  our  most  recent  president, 
Richard  Nixon,  by  using  the  status  quo — the 
electoral  college  which  was  formed  by  the 
"Founding  Fathers"  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  deciding  how  the  president  should 
be  chosen.  Some  favored  electing  him  by 
having  each  state  legislature  cast  one  vote, 
but  the  representatives  from  the  large  states 
were  opposed.  Others  wanted  direct  election 
by  Congress,  which  was  decided  against  be- 
cause of  violation  of  separation  of  power. 
Direct  popular  election  was  vetoed  because 
it  was  feared  that  a  popular  president  might 
seize  power.  Finally  it  was  concluded  that 
the  president  should  be  chosen,  as  stated  in 
Article  II,  Amendment  xn,  by  electors  equal 
to  the  number  rf  Senators  and  Congressmen 
In  each  state  who  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
after  the  second  Wednesday  in  December 
and  vote  according  to  the  way  In  which  their 
state  voted.  (However,  as  proven  by  time, 
the  elector  need  not  vote  according  to  the 
whim  of  his  state,  as  has  happened  about  six 
times  m  United  States  history.)  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  then  counts  the  ballots 
In  the  presence  of  Congress,  and  the  person 
with  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  moves  to 
the  White  House. 

But  the  electoral  college  has  had  several 
problems  In  Its  history.  Basically,  It  has  en- 
abled a  president  to  be  elected  with  fewer 


popular  votes  than  his  opponent.  Such  was 
the  case  when  John  Quincy  Adams  became 
president  In  1824,  even  though  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  the  popular  vote.  Similarly,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  became  president,  yet  Samuel 
Tllden  had  the  popular  vote  as  was  the  sit- 
uation when  Benjamin  Harrison  defeated  the 
later  president  Grover  Cleveland.  The  elec- 
toral college  simply  does  not  provide  for  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  people's  will. 
Back  in  1787,  without  television,  radio, 
widely  circulated  newspapers  and  magazines, 
the  populace  was  not  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed. The  Constitutional  Convention  did 
not  want  the  people  to  have  direct  vote.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  favored  government 
by  an  aristocratic  few  said, 

"A  small  number  of  persons,  selected  by 
their  fellow  citizens  from  the  general  mass, 
will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  information 
and  discernment  necessary  to  choose  proper 
candidates  for  the  candidacy."  ' 

Thus  the  electoral  college  Is  not  responsive 
to  the  people,  nor  do  the  people  have  an 
equitable  representation.  Connecticut's  toUl 
vote  was  six  thousand  more  than  Tennessee's 
In  1968,  but  the  latter  had  three  more  elec- 
toral votes.  In  Alaska,  there  is  one  electoral 
vote  for  every  75,000  people.  But  in  California, 
an  electoral  vote  represents  393,000.  Obvi- 
ously, this  gives  less  populous  states  like 
Wyoming  a  clear  cut  advantage.  But  demo- 
cratically, no  state,  regardless  of  population, 
should  have  any  advantage  over  any  other 
state.  The  electoral  college  Is  an  undemo- 
cratic element  In  a  supposedly  democratic 
society. 

But  to  protest  and  disagree  with  the  pres- 
ent system  is  Inadequate.  Alternatives  and 
solutions  must  be  proposed.  Nationally,  there 
have  been  four  suggestions  for  replacing 
or  repairing  the  electoral  college  declared  by 
the  1967  American  Bar  Association  conunls- 
slon  to  be  'archiac,  undemocratic,  complex, 
ambiguous.  Indirect,  and  dangerous."  * 

The  first  proposal  is  to  modify  the  status 
quo  by  having  each  state's  electoral  vote 
divided  according  to  the  popular  vote.  Now, 
all  of  the  state's  votes  go  to  the  majority 
winner  in  that  state,  regardless  of  how  close 
an  opponent  comes  to  winning.  But  under 
the  new  system,  the  number  of  electoral  votes 
a  candidate  receives  would  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  his  total  state-wide  vote.  For 
example.  In  Wyoming,  If  Hubert  Humphrey 
had  received  100,000  votes  in  the  last  election, 
and  Richard  Nixon  had  won  50.000.  Hum- 
phrey would  have  received  two  electoral  votes 
(%  of  the  total  vote)  and  Nixon  one  electoral 
vote  ( Vb  ot  the  total  vote) .  However,  critics 
say  that  this  idea  would  be  harmful  to 
.America's  two  party  system  making  it  easier 
for  minority  parties  to  nibble  at  a  majority  of 
the  leading  candidate's  vote. 

A  variation  on  this  theme  is  a  second  idea 
supported  by  Senator  Karl  Mundt.  Here  the 
electoral  votes  would  be  rationed  Into  dis- 
tricts, most  likely  concurrent  with  Congres- 
sional districts,  and  the  winner  in  each  state 
district  would  win  the  district's  one  vote.  In 
addition,  the  overall  winner  would  get  two 
bonus  points,  similar  to  gin  rummy.  There  are 
two  basic  problems  here.  First,  this  represents 
no  change  for  a  sparsely  populated  state  like 
Wyoming.  The  winner  would  still  get  three 
electoral  votes.  In  addition,  this  could  cause 
large  state  political  machines  to  gerrymander 
districts  m  favor  of  a  certain  poUtlcal  party. 

The  third  proposal  would  merely  abolish 
the  electors.  The  state  would  have  its  election 
In  the  normal  way,  and  the  candidate  with 
the  majority  of  votes  would  automatlcaUy 
receive  all  of  the  state's  electoral  votes.  The 
only  change  would  be  that  there  were  no 


>  Metropolitan  School  Study  CouncU,  Bu- 
reau of  Publications,  Participating  in  Presi- 
dential Elections,  (New  York.  1964).  p.  42. 

»  "Archaic  and  Dangerous,"  Newsweek, 
(Dec.  30. 1968),  p.  23. 
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more  electors  or  meetings  on  the  first  Monday 
after  the  second  Wednesday  In  December. 
This,  of  course,  Is  no  significant  change  from 
the  established  procedure.  The  electoral  votes 
would  still  determine  the  president,  and 
hence  the  problems,  as  previously  mentioned, 
would  still  remain. 

By  far  the  most  significant  and  promising 
plan  Is  to  do  away  with  the  electoral  system. 
The  next  president  would  then  be  chosen  by 
direct  popular  vote,  the  winner  being  the 
candidate  with  forty  percent  or  more  of  the 
votes.  If  no  candidate  were  to  receive  that,  a 
run-off  election  would  be  held  between  the 
top  two  plurality  scorers.  There  would  be  sev- 
eral advantages  to  this  plan.  There  would  be 
no  confusion  over  "unpledged"  electors. 
There  would  be  no  more  bias  on  certain  "key 
state",  nor  would  the  wishes  of  people  in  dif- 
ferent states  be  represented  any  differently  in 
the  total  count.  A  vote  In  Alaska  would  have 
exactly  the  same  Influence  as  one  In  Cali- 
fornia. But  most  Importantly,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely Impossible  for  a  man  to  become 
president  of  the  United  States  without  the 
majority  of  Americans  behind  him.  With  a 
majority  president  In  office,  he  would  have 
more  public  backing  and  could  perhaps  be 
more  groductlve. 

But  such  a  procedure  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  And  when,  as  Tenny- 
son said,  "The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new",  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  disagreement.  As  President 
Nixon  noted.  "The  electoral  system  Is  deeply 
rooted  In  American  history  .  .  .".« it  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  public  backing  to  persuade 
the  President  and  Congress  that  a  change  Is 
indeed  In  order.  A  Gallup  poll  after  election 
day  showed  that  no  less  than  BIT  of  the 
populace  favors  direct  election  of  the  presi- 
dent.' Possibly,  the  task  might  not  be  as 
difficult  as  alleged. 

Regardless  of  the  system,  the  public  Is  due 
for  a  change.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  men 
of  wisdom  who  framed  our  constitution  were 
m  error.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  what  was 
best   for   the   time.    Thanks   to   their   clear 
thinking,    the    Constitution    has    kept    the 
United  States  Intact  for  some  183  years.  But 
part  of  the  beauty  of  America  Is  the  politics 
of  change    The  ConsUtutlon  is  not  a  rigid, 
unyielding,  task-master   It  Is  a  loyal  servant 
that  can  bend  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  This 
was  inunedlately  apparent  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights    was   added,    and   has   continued    to 
manifest  Itself  in  the  form  of  no  less  than 
twenty     four     constitutional     amendments. 
Now  it  is  time  for  another  change.  The  Amer- 
ican citizen  Is  better  Informed  today  than 
ever   before   in   history.   Through   the   mass 
media,  he  now  knows  the  Issues  and  answers 
of   the   candidates   better  than   any  of  his 
ancestors.   In   other   words,   he   is  now  ade- 
quately quaUfled  to  vote  for  the  man  who 
will  make  all  the  vital  decisions  for  his  coun- 
try. 

In  1787.  the  public  was  merely  being  edu- 
cated, but  it  has  continued  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  politics  as  the  years  have  pro- 
gressed. It  is  now  time  for  the  American  citi- 
zen to  be  graduated  from  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  choose  the  president  himself. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


June  25,  1969    I  June  25,  1969 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE- 
CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  in  the  morning  hour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  calling  on  him  to  act  on  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  The  testimony  ap- 
peared to  bring  out  what  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  conflict-of-interest  laws 
and  regulations. 

I  enclosed  pages  631  to  634  of  the  tran- 
script of  our  hearings  for  June  10,  1969, 
when  Mr.  Merton  Tyrrell  testified,  and 
I  also  referenced  excerpts  from  a  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  to 
Air  Force  Gen.  J.  W.  O'NeUl,  which  ap- 
peared on  page  1044  of  the  transcript  for 
Friday,  Jime  13,  1969. 

The  testimony  related  to  five  Air  Force 
officers  who  dealt  with  the  Minuteman 
missile  contracts.  They  retired  and  went 
to  work  for  the  company,  the  Autonetics 
Division  of  North  American  Rockwell  or 
the  parent  company,  where  they  had 
represented  the  Government  on  con- 
tracts the  compsiny  held. 

Two  of  the  men  were  Air  Force  plant 
representatives  at  the  ccmapany.  A  third 
was  the  guidance  and  control  project 
officer  in  charge  of  the  guidance  systems 
the  company  was  making.  A  fourth  was 
in  charge  of  the  Ballistic  Systems  Divi- 
sion pricing  for  the  Air  Force  before  he 
retired  and  went  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany. A  fifth  was  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ballistics  Systems  Division 
who  dealt  with  the  company  on  these 
contracts. 

The  problem  is  presented  most  force- 
fully in  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
memorandum  to  Gen.  J.  W.  O'Neill  In 
it  he  stated: 

In  formulating  a  broad  management  Im- 
provement plan  for  Minuteman  I  believe 
you  should  consider  the  problem  posed  by 
the  mass  migration  of  Air  Force  officers  Into 
the  management  ranks  of  contractors  with 
whom  they  have  dealt. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  continues: 

The  Air  Force  Plant  Representative 
(AFPR)  .  .  .  who  revoked  our  clearance  at 
Autonetics  is  now  a  division  manager  at 
Autonetics.  His  predecessor,  equally  protec- 
tive of  the  contractor's  Interest,  is  also  now 
employed  by  North  American  Aviation.  The 
procurement  officer  who  blocked  access  by 
the  Minuteman  Program  Control  Office 
to  Autonetics  contract  negotiation  records  Is 


now  employed  by  North  American  Aviation. 
The  immediate  superior  of  the  project  office 
who  was  excluded  from  Autonetics'  plant  is 
now  employed  by  Autonetics.  The  officer 
cited  to  me  as  responsible  for  killing  the 
cost  reduction  project  I  contracted  to  per- 
form  at  Autonetics  Is  now  employed  bv 
North  American  Aviation.  ^ 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  officers 
represented  the  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Minuteman  missile  system 
and  the  guidance  and  control  systems  of 
the  Minuteman  missile  with  the  North 
American  Rockwell  Co.  and  its  Auto-  - 
netlcs  Division  subsidiary.  It  is  also  clear 
that  they  went  to  work  for  the  company 
following  their  retirement  ~from  the 
service. 

Title  18,  section  207  of  the  United 
States  Code  certainly  appears  to  make 
such  action  illegal.  It  provides  that  any- 
one who  has  been  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  and  then  "knowingly 
acts  as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone 
other  than  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  a  judicial  or  other  proceed- 
ing, application,  request  for  a  ruling  or 
other"  and  I  emphasize  "other  proceed- 
ing, determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, charge,  accusation  or  other 
particular  matter  involving  a  specific 
party  or  parties  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  or  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  interest  and  in  which  he 
participated  personally  and  substantial- 
ly as  an  officer  or  employee,  through  de- 
cision, approval,  disapproval,  recom- 
mendation, the  rendering  of  advice,  in- 
vestigation, or  otherwise,  while  so  em- 
ployed, shall  be  fined,  etc." 

It  is  clear  that  these  men  participated 
personally  and  substantially  as  officers 
of  the  Government  in  a  wide  variety  of 
decisions  affecting  North  American 
Rockwell. 

As  high-placed  employees  of  the  Auto- 
netics Division  of  North  American  Rock- 
well and  of  the  parent  company  which 
did  some  $668  million  in  defense  work  in 
1968  there  appears  to  be  every  reason 
to  b^eve  that  they  acted  as  agents  for 
the  company  in  connection  with  pro- 
ceedings and  contracts  or  other  particu- 
lar matters  in  which  they  were  involved 
as  specific  parties  when  they  were  agents 
and  officers  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  military  or  civil- 
ian officer  of  the  Government  to  retire 
and  go  to  work  generally  for  a  company 
doing  business  with  the  Government.  It 
is  another  thing  for  those  who  repre- 
sented the  Government  in  the  plant  and 
in  direct  negotiation  and  supervision  of 
contracts  with  a  particular  company  to 
then  go  to  work  for  that  company. 

As  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General : 

If  this  16  not  a  conflict  of  interest.  tHen 
the  laws  and  the  DOD  directives  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  excerpts  from  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  which  I  men- 
tioned be  printed  in  the  Record;  as  well 
as  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Barry 
Shillito,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Installations  and  Logistics. 

There  toeing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CONGRESS  or  TH«  UNmtD  States, 

JODTT  ECONOMIC  COMMrTTEE, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  23,  1969. 
Bon  JoHK  N.  MrrcHELL. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  DC. 
MY  Dear  Attorney  General:  On  Tuesday, 
June  10,  1969,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
In  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Merton 
Tyrrell,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Per- 
formance and  Technology  Corporation.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  luui  performed  work  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Air  Force  in  connection 
with  the  cost  efficiency  of  the  production  of 
the  guidance  and  control  systems  for  the 
Minuteman  Missile.  In  the  course  of  his  work 
he  had  visited  the  plants  of  the  contractor 
and  conferred  extensively  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Air  Force  and  the  company. 

During  his  testimony,  Mr.  Tyrrell  men- 
tioned what  he  believed  were  the  harmful  ef- 
fects on  efficiency  and  costs  when  military 
or  civilian  Defense  Department  contracting, 
procurement,  and  plant  representative  offi- 
cials go  to  work  for  the  very  Arms  where  they 
have  previously  represented  the  Government 
on  contracts  held  by  these  companies. 

tJnder  questioning  by  me  Mr.  "Tyrrell  gave 
a  nvmiber  of  speclflc  examples  where  the 
plant  representatives  of  the  Air  Force  retired 
and  went  to  work  directly  for  the  company 
(Autonetics  Division  of  North  American 
Roclcwell)  where  they  had  just  been  repre- 
senting the  Government  on  contract  work 
for  the  Air  Force.  In  this  case,  the  four  men 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  worked  on  the  Min- 
uteman contract  for  the  Air  Force  and  then 
went  to  work  for  the  Minuteman  contractor. 
Two  of  them  had  been  plant  representatives 
for  the  Air  Force.  A  third  was  the  guidance 
and  control  project  officer  for  the  Air  Force. 
A  fourth  was  In  charge  of  BSD  pricing  for 
the  Air  Force  before  he  retired  and  went  to 
work  for  the  company. 

In  addition  to  these  four,  a  memorandum 
provided  by  the  Air  Force  Indicates  that  the 
General  In  Command  of  the  Ballistics  Sys- 
tems Division  who  dealt  with  the  company 
on  these  contracts,  also  went  to  work  for 
the  company.  (See  p.  1044,  Friday,  June  13, 
1969    transcript   of   hearings). 

In  1968.  North  American  Rockwell,  the 
parent  company,  was  the  9th  largest  defense 
contractor  and  had  contracts  worth  some 
$668  million  In  that  year.  As  of  February 
1969,  they  employed  over  100  retired  military 
personnel  of  the  rank  of  Colonel  or  Navy 
Captain  and  above. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  pages  631-634  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing  where  the  testi- 
mony Is  given. 

I  am  forwarding  this  testimony  to  you  for 
action.  If  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  testimony,  these  acts  appear  to  be 
a  clear  violation  of  the  conflict  of  Interest 
laws,  regulations.  Executive  Orders,  and 
codes  of  ethics  laid  down  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
by  the  Congress.  If  these  acts  are  not  a  vio- 
lation then,  contrary  to  the  repeated  rep- 
resentations and  statements  by  the  Defense 
Department,  either  the  laws  are  toothless  or 
their  enforcement  Is  feeble.  If  this  Is  not  a 
conflict  of  Interest,  then  the  laws  and  the 
DOD  directives  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on. 

I  say  this  because  when  I  made  public  the 
list  of  almost  2100  former  retired  officers  of 
the  rank  of  Colonel  or  Navy  Captain  and 
above  who  In  February  of  this  year  were 
working  for  the  100  largest  defense  contrac- 
tors, I  received  reassurances  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  against  conflict  of  Interest 
were  effective  from  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics,  the  Honorable  Barry  J. 
Shillito. 

Concerning  these  former  officers.  Secretary 
Shillito  wrote, 
"Their  employment,  as  is  the  case  of  all 


of  our  approximately  700,000  retired  military 
personnel,  is  covered  by  regulation  and  laws 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  conflict  of 
Interest." 

In  reference  to  the  conflict  of  Interest  stat- 
utes (P.L.  87-649,  87-778,  and  87-849  plus 
the  policies  and  procedures  implementing 
them  in  DOD  Directive  5600.7).  Secretary 
Shillito  said : 

"We  feel  these  controls  are  sound  and 
are  working." 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  take  Itnmedlatae 
action  In  this  case  as  well  as  any  others 
brought  to  light  by  our  hearings. 

When  government  contracting  officers  and 
representatives — whether  civilian  or  mili- 
tary— leave  the  government  and  go  to  work 
directly  for  a  company  where  they  have  just 
been  representing  the  government  on  con- 
tracts with  that  company,  there  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  prima  facie  case  of  a  serious 
conflict  of  Interest. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Proxmtoe, 

VS.  Senator. 

Excerpts  From  June  10,  1969,  Hearings  op 
the  sttbcommittee  on  economy  in  gov- 
ERNMENT OP  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE, Pages  631-634 

Senator  Proxmiri.  Thank  you  gentlemen, 
very  much. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing examples  of  waste  and  extravagance  that 
I  have  seen  In  the  years  I  have  been  In 
Washington. 

As  I  undersund  It,  on  Minuteman  over- 
all, we  have  been  told  by  a  witness  before 
our  committee  last  November,  there  was  a 
profit  of  42  percent  on  Invested  capital.  Now, 
m  your  statement  you  refer  to  the  harmful 
effects  as  you  put  It  "of  the  switchover  of 
personnel  between  Government  and  Indus- 
try," the  very  thing  Senator  Goldwater  and 
I  were  discussing,  that  Is,  procurement  offi- 
cials who  go  to  work  for  the  Industry,  and 
sometimes  Industry  officials  who  come  in  and 
go  to  work  in  procurement.  Can  you  explain 
what  you  mean  speciflcally,  how  much  of  a 
problem  was  It  on  Minuteman — let  me  put 
It  this  way— first,  how  many  Defense  De- 
partment officials,  civilian  or  military,  made 
the  switch  over  to  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Tyxrell.  Well.  In  the  area  of  the 
guidance  and  control  area  alone,  there  were 
a  number  of  them.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  Plant  Representative  when  we  first 
arrived  there.  Colonel  Roland,  retired  and 
went  to  <^ork  for  Autonetics.  Another  Air 
Force  Plant  Representative  while  we  were 
there,  Colonel  Yockey,  retired  and  went  to 
work  for  Autonetics. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  Jobs  did  these 
men  hold  In  the  Defense  Department  before 
they  went  to  work? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  They  were  the  Air  Force  Plant 
Representative  who  was  locally  stationed  at 
the  contractor's  plant  and  who  in  effect 
headed  up  the  administrative  administration 
of  the  guidance  and  control  contracts. 

Senator  Proxmike.  Isn't  there  a  law  that 
prohibits  a  procurement  official  from  going 
to  work  for  the  contractor  with  whom  he  Is 
dealing  within  a  period  of  two  years? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  sir,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  If  there  Is  a  law  to  that 
effect. 

Senator  Proxmire.  At  any  rate,  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  men  did  work 
on  the  Minuteman  contract  for  the  Air 
Force? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Proxmire.  And  then  went  directly 
to  work  for  the  Minuteman  contractor? 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  That  is  correct.  -' 

Senator  Peoxmire.  What  were  their  jobs 
with  the  contractor  when  they  went  to  work 
for   them? 

Mr.  Tyreell.  Tockey  I  believe  Is  a  director 
of  the  business  operations  there. 


Major  Klecker,  who  was  the  guidance  and 
control  project  officer.  Is  assistant  program 
manager  at  Autonetics. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Colonel  Roland's 
title. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Are  there  other  people 
whose  names  you  could  give  us? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  Well,'  as  I  mentioned.  Major 
Klecker,  who  was  the  project  officer,  went  to 
work  for  Autonetics. 

Additionally,  when  we  first  arrived  there 
there  was  a  Colonel  Richard  Cathcart  who 
subsequently  retired  and  went  to  work  for 
Autonetics.  And  he  was  the  head  of  the  PSD 
pricing  before  his  retirement. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  your  Judgement,  Is 
this  prevalent  In  defense  Industry  In  lt«  rela- 
tionship with  the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  I  think  it  Is  relaUvely  preva- 
lent. We  see  it  quite  frequently.  And  a  num- 
ber of  personnel  or  mlUtary  people  do  retire 
at  a  relatively  early  age,  and  they  quite  fre- 
quently go  to  work  for  the  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  It  your  conviction 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  Is 
a  soft  attitude  toward  cost  overrun  and  why 
there  Isn't  the  kind  of  strict  surveillance 
and  discipline  which  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  I  think  It  probably  relates  to 
that.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  sole 
cause.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  tend 
to  create  the  softness  as  you  phrase  it  is  this 
team  concept  that  I  bpotight  out  In  my  state- 
ment, wherein  they  consider  themselves  all 
members  of  the  same  te«un.  And  It  becomes 
rather  difficult,  then,  for  them  to  disassociate 
themselves.  And  I  don't  think  It  Is  conscious 
collusion  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator, 
It  Is  something  that  has  Just  evolved. 
Thev  are  all  part  of  the  same  group. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Autonetics  Is  a  division 
of  North  American;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  Yes,  It  Is. 
Senator   Proxmire.   And   what   companies 
made  up  the  contract  or  team  to  which  you 
refer  on  page  3? 

Mr.  Tyrrell.  There  were  eight  major  asso- 
ciate contractors  In  the  Minuteman  program. 
The  Autonetics  divisions  of  North  American 
Rockwell  Is  the  guidance  and  control  con- 
tractor. 

The  Boeing  company  Is  the  Integrating  con- 
tractor, and  produces  some  of  the  aerospace 
vehicle  equipment. 

The  Thlokol  Wasatch  Division  produces  the 
first  stage  motor. 

Aerojet  General,  Sacramento  the  second 
stage  motor. 

Hercules  Bokas  Works  did  produce  the 
third  stage  motor. 

Sylvanla  Electronics  the  electronics  sys- 
tem. 

The  General  Electric  Systems  T)epartment 
the  Mark  XII  re-entry  system. 

Avco  Lycoming  missile  systems  division  the 
Mark  XI  re-entry. 

Senator  Proxmpie.  Tou  say  490.4  million 
dollars  was  the  original  cost  of  the  research 
and  development  for  the  Minuteman  II  as 
of  1962? 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Proxmire.  What  were  the  total 
original  estimates  including  R&D  and  pro- 
duction as  of  1962? 

Excerpts  From   December    15.    1967.   Memo- 
randum   From    A.    E.    Pttzgerald    to    Air 
Force    Gen.    J.    W.    ONeill  iNrLuoED  in 
Hearings  From  Frtoay.  June   13.   1969 
In  formulating  a  broad  management  Im- 
provement  plan    for   Minuteman.   I   believe 
you  should  consider  the  problem  posed  by 
the  mass  migration  of  Air  Force  officers  into 
the  management  ranks  of  contractors  with 
whom  they  have  dealt.  The  AFPR  who  re- 
voked our  clearances  at  Autonetics  Is  now  a 
division  manager  at  Autonetics.   His  pred- 
ecessor, equally  protective  of  the  contrac- 
tor's   interest.    Is    also    now    employed    by 
North  American  Aviation.  The  procurement 
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«Bc«r  who  blocked  access  by  the  Mlnuteman 
Progrram  Control  office  to  Autonetlcs  contract 
negotiation  records  la  now  employed  by  North 
American  Aviation.  The  Immediate  superior 
of  the  project  officer  who  was  excluded  from 
Autonetlcs'  plant  Is  now  employed  by  Auto- 
netlcs. The  officer  cited  to  me  as  responsible 
for  killing  the  cost  reduction  project  I  con- 
tracted  to  perform  at  Autonetlcs  Is  now  em- 
ployed by  North  American  Aviation. 

It  Is  of  course  Impossible  to  assess  the 
effect  of  Impending  employment  bv  contrac- 
tors on  the  actions  of  officers  sUu'on  active 
duty.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  Individuals 
I  have  cited  had  no  Idea  of  going  to  work  for 
North  American  at  the  time  they  were  so 
vigorously  prot«?tlng  the  Interests  of  that 
company  vls-a-vls  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
these  same  officers  studiously  avoided  any 
action  which  might  offend  their  ultimate 
employer. 

Lest  you  accuse  me  of  being  unfair  to 
North  American  and  the  officers  they  have 
employed,  I  concede  that  the  condition  I 
have  described  Is  not  unique.  Indeed,  it  Is 
common  enough  to  be  our  next  national 
scandal.  However,  the  fact  that  It  Is  so  wide- 
spread makes  It  Imperative  that  the  practice 
and  its  corrosive  effect  on  our  stewardshlo 
be  controlled. 

I  believe  publicity  U  the  solution  to  the 
problem  Just  cited.  However,  I  do  not  have 
strong  convictions  on  this  point.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  It  with  you  further. 

Lrma  From  Mr.  Baxxt  Shiluto  to 
Senator  Proxmoe 

ASSISTAKT   SECRSTART   OT   DeRNSE, 

Installations  and  Logistics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1969. 

Hon.    WnXIAM    PROXlflRE, 

Ctmirman,    Subcommittee   on    Economy    in 
Government.  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:    In   further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  20  January  1969  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  retired  mUltary 
officers  by  defense  contractors,  attached  are 
letters  from  the  flnal  six  of  the  100  parent 
companies. 

With  all  contractor  replies  now  in,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  observations  concerning 
the  employment  of  approximately  2 100 
senior  retired  mUltary  officers  by  the  100 
top  defense  contractors.  Their  employment, 
as  Is  the  case  for  all  of  our  approximately 
700,000  retired  military  personnel.  Is  covered 
by  regulations  and  laws,  which  are  designed 
to  prevent  conflicts  of  Interest.  In  my  view, 
our  nation  has  great  need  today  for  the  skills 
and  professional  expertise  of  our  retired  mili- 
tary personnel,  both  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned. They  are  serving,  after  honor- 
able careers  In  uniform.  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility throughout  our  society.  In  this 
regard.  I  am  mindful  of  the  thousands  of 
retired  people  who  are  In  teaching  and  health 
and  welfare  positions,  as  well  as  other  areas 
of  public  service.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  con- 
trlbuUons  which  retired  people  are  maklmt 
to  Industry.  ^^ 

There  are  several  statutes,  as  you  know 
that  limit  the  activities  of  both  civilians  and* 
officers  after  leaving  federal  service,  as  weU 
as  while  In  the  service.  Those  covering  retired 
mlUtary  personnel  are  more  restrictive  than 
thoee  applicable  to  clvlUans.  The  adequacy  of 
these  statutes  was  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional consideration  In  1962  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  PubUc  Laws  87-649,  87-778  and 
87-849.   These   statutes   are   referenced'  to- 
gether with  DoD  policies  and  procedures  Im- 
plementing them,  in  DoD   Directive  6600  7 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  We  feel  these 
controls  are  sound  and  are  working.  I  also 
feel  there  should  be  greater  pubUc  knowledge 
of   the   many   checks    and   balances    which 
exist— government  wide— in  the  acquisition 
of  major  weapons  systems.  Decisions  govern- 
ing major  programs  are  nude  at  high  levels 


with  participation  by  many  Individuals  both 
military  and  civilian  within  the  Defense 
establishment  and  are  subjected  to  congres- 
sional reviews  and  scrutiny  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The  best  weapon  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  impropriety  or  lack 
of  objectivity  is  the  continued  application  of 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  provided 
by  established  legislative  and  executive  proc- 
esses of  our  government  and  in  continued 
survelUance  of  our  program  and  acquisition 
processes  by  Defense  Department  managers 
by  the  Congress,  and  by  others. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  26  February  1969  I 
stated  that  additional  Information  was  be- 
ing developed.  All  of  our  compUatlons  are 
not  yet  completed.  However,  I  believe  the 
factors  Involved  In  current  higher  employ, 
ment  of  retired  officers  by  the  top  100  defense 
contractors,  as  compared  to  1969.  can  better 
be  assessed  by  examining  other  reUted  data 
now  available  that  bears  on  the  causes  and 
provides  a  degree  of  perspective.  For  exam- 
ple: 


J^r^  25,  1969    I  '^"^'  '''  ''^' 
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4.  POSmONS  HKLO  BT  RRIIB>  OFFICERS 

It  Is  clear  from  the  recent  contractors-  i»t 
ters  that  a  large  number  of  the  listed  offlc^ 
are  either  employed  In  separate  oorporatp  .„ 
titles  or  divisions  that  are  entlrely^omLer' 
clal  In  nature,  or  their  position  descrlDtiAn. 
indicate  non-defetnse  activity.  FtorlS^ 
the  reply  from  American  Telephone  and  TeU 
graph  Company  shows  that  of  the  nine  «* 
tired   officers   lifted,   one   is   with   the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  two  are  with  th. 

^^^  J'^*P^**°*  *'**•  Telegraph  Company 
one  with  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Com^nv 
and  one  U  a  methods  specialist  In  restaureiit 
management.  There  Is  a  large  number  oTdo! 
sltlons  that  cannot,  by  their  description 
alone,  be  categorized  clearly  as  defen«  or 
non-defense  in  nature.  However,  of  the  nn 
eratlonal  entities  below  the  parent  corpo.^?; 
level  (under  which  many  of  the  larger  firau 
have  grouped  retired  officer  employees)  vctv 
few  are  engaged  exclusively  (IOO9; )  in  ri» 
fense  work.  °*' 


I.    INCREASE    IN    NTTMBXB    OF    RETDUCD    OFFICERS 

In  1969.  there  were  approximately  18,600 
retired  officers  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  or 
Navy  Captain,  or  higher,  receiving  retirement 
pay.  The  total  number  of  these  officers  em- 
ployed then  by  the  top  100  contractors,  as  re- 
ported in  letters  from  those  firms,  was  about 
767.  or  about  4.1%  of  the  total.  In  1968  there 
were  about  38.000  retired  officers  In  the  same 
category.  Of  these,  based  on  letters  recently 
received  from  the  top  100  contractors,  about 
3.122  are  currently  employed  by  them  or 
about  6.6%  of  the  total.  This  apparent  In- 
crease  must  be  assessed  In  context  with  the 
increased  numbers  of  business  entitles  that 
now  employ  them,  as  weU  as  other  factors 
discussed  below. 


2.    MERGERS    AND    ACQUISITIONS 

It  Will  be  noted  from  the  published  lUts  of 
the  top  100  flrms  for  FY  1958  and  FY  1968 
there  have  been  many  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions that  In  some  cases  compress  the  cur- 
rent  total  retired  officer  hirlngs  Into  fewer 
Arms,    compared    with    1969.    Examples    are) 
McDonnell-Douglas  and  Ung-Temco-Vought/ 
Other  examples   Include.  North  American's 
merger  with  Rockwell-Standard;  Litton  In- 
dustries' acquisition  of  Ingalls  ShlpbuUdlng- 
Ford's  acquisition  of  PhUco,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Also,  there  are  about  131  more  corporate 
or  company   entities  listed  under  the   100 
parent  flrms  as  covered  in  the  FY  1968  list 
than  in  the  FY  1968  list.  Additionally,  many 
acquisitions  and  consolidations  may  not  be 
apparent  from  the  flrm  names  or  from  en- 
titles described  in  the  FY  1968  published  list 
of  100  firms  and  aflUlates.  This  may  occur 
when  the  acqxilred  firm  is  absorbed  within 
the  acquiring  corporation   as  an  operating 
element  and  Its  government  contracts  and 
other  sales  conmiltments  are  executed  In  the 
name  of  the  acquiring  corporation,  with  no 
change  in  the  corporate  Identity.  These  facts 
would   tend   to   distort   the   comparison   of 
present   employment   totals   with   the    1969 
totals. 

3.  INCREASE  IN   BUSINESS  ACTIVITT 

I  believe  it  Is  worth  noting  that  for  the 
16  flrms  specifically  mentioned  in  your  re- 
cent statement,  total  dollar  sales  (defense 
and  nondefense)  Increased  from  about  $23  9 
billion  m  CY  1958  to  about  M7.3  In  CY  1968 
almoet  double.  This  is  due  In  part  to  the 
mergers  and  acquisitions  mentioned  above 
In  the  same  period,  total  employment  of 
Individuals  by  these  flrms  increased  from 
about  1.084.000  persons  to  about  1.608  000 
persona,  an  increase  of  almos-t  50% .  Although 
comparable  employment  flgxu-es  for  FY  1959 
have  not  been  compiled  for  most  of  the  top 
100  flrms,  It  might  be  of  Interert  to  note  that 
89  of  the  100  Arms,  which  currently  employ 
2,073  of  the  listed  retired  officers,  now  employ 
a  total  of  about  6.637.753  persons.  This  comes 
out  to  about  .0003%  of  the  total  employees 


S.    THE    MILITART    RETIREMENT    SYSTEM 

Military  career  officers  generally  retire  at 
much  younger  age  than  civilian  employees 
both  In  Government  and  In  Industry  with 
many  productive  years  remaining  and  fre- 
quently with  heavy  flnanclal  responsibllitiee 
such  as  in  providing  educations  for  theu^ 
children  through  the  college  level,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  officers  find  it  desirable  or 
an  economic  necessity  to  seek  emplo^-ment 
after  retirement.  While  many  are  specially 
quallfled  to  continue  their  federal  service  In 
a  civilian  status,  there  are  statutory  re- 
straints. In  seeking  private  emplovment 
they  are  frequently  faced  with  age  bars  and 
rigid  promotion  from  within"  policies  of 
many  firms.  Thus.  «iey  are  motivated  to  seek 
those  types  of  employment  for  which  thev 
are  particularly  quallfled  and  where  there 
Is  a  need  for  their  expertise.  One  of  these 
areas,  of  course.  Is  the  performance  of  func- 
tlons  Incident  to  research,  development  and 
production  of  military  hardware. 

6.     FEWER    OFFICERS    OF    HIGHEST    RANKS    NOW 
EMPLOYED 

While  a  few  flrms  did  not  Identify  the  spe- 
cific ranks  of  the  listed  individuals  either  In 
the  1969  or  the  recent  survey,  it  appears  that 
approximately  249  retired  generals  and  ad- 
mirals were  employed  In  1959  by  the  top  lOO 
defense  contractors  (FY  1958  listing)  The 
recent  survey  discloses  that  the  total  i' um- 
ber of  retired  officers  in  these  ranks  increased 
from  about  2.580  in  1959  to  about  3.485  in 

19do. 

7.    INACCURACIES    IN    DATA 

In  compiling  data  from  DoD  records  on 
dates  of  retirement  and  dates  hired  by  con- 
tractors (mentioned  in  my  26  February  let- 
ter to  you),  we  are  finding  errors.  Some 
contractors  have  incorrectly  listed  individu- 
als as  retired  officers  (drawing  retirement 
pay) .  Evidence  of  this  Is  contained  in  the  at- 
tached letter  of  25  March  1969  from  Honey- 
well, Inc.  Honeywell  Is  rechecklng  its  officer 
listings  and  expects  that  Instead  of  26  officers 
there  may  be  no  more  than  5.  We  have  noted 
other  errors  that  are  apparent  on  close  ex- 
amination of  the  listings,  such  as  inclusion 
of  lower  ranking  officers.  These  adjustments 
will  reduce  the  1969  employment  totals.  You 
will  be  informed  of  any  corrections  based 
on  our  review  of  service  records. 

In  summary,  this  Department  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  concern  expressed  in  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  farewell  address  to  the 
nation  in  January  1961.  He  stated  then  that 
'we  can  no  longer  rUk  emergency  improvisa- 
tion of  national  defense;  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  create  a  permanent  armaments  in- 
dustry of  vast  proportions."  and  that  'we 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment." At  the  same  time,  he  said,  .  .  . 
"we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by   the  mllitary-lndustrUl  com- 


plex." In  my  view,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  fulfilling  Its  share  of  responsibility  to  the 
option  that  we  all  bear  In  this  effort.  I  feel 
It  iB  important.  In  this  regard,  that  the 
Congress  and  the  public  be  aware  of  the  fac- 
tors I  have  outlined  that  put  in  perspective 
the  increased  employment  of  retired  officers 
by  the  top  100  contractors.  I  am  concerned 
that  without  beneflt  of  this  additional  in- 
formation, some  may  gain  the  Impression 
that  there  is  an  abnormal  upsurge  or  serious 
disproportionate  growth  In  employment  of 
retired  officers  in  this  segment  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  In  my  view,  the  facta  do 
not  warrant  those  conclusions.  We  respect- 
fully request  that  this  letter  be  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  In  ampUflcatlon  of 
"the  information  published  on  24  March  1969. 
As  indicated  In  my  earlier  letter,  addi- 
tional information  bearing  on  these  questions 
will  be  furnished  when  complied. 
Sincerely, 

_Barrt  J.  Shillito, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  latter  record.  Mr.  Shillito  assured 
me  that  existing  laws  and  regulations  are 
so  efifective  that  the  Nation  has  little 
to  concern  itself  about  when  almost 
2.100  former,  high-ranking  military 
officers  are  working  for  the  100  largest 
defense  contractors. 


OUR  ARMED  FORCES  HAVE  BEEN 
IN  EUROPE  FAR  TOO  LONG 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
early  as  April  1963,  I  spoke  out,  urging 
the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
our  troops  from  Western  Europe.  Since 
then  I  have  on  many  occtisions  continued 
to  urge  that  we  reevaluate  our  military 
and  naval  requirements  in  Europe  with  a 
view  toward  bringing  home  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  military  personnel  with 
their  dependents,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  civilian  employees  stationed  in  nations 
of  Europe. 

Today,  more  than  300,000  men  of  our 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  are 
stationed  in  Europe  with  their  255,000 
dependents.  Of  that  number,  209,450 
servicemen  are  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many, along  with  146,000  dependents. 
All  this,  at  great  expense  to  American 
taxpayers,  24  years  following  the  end  of 
World  Warn. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  15,000 
US.  citizens  who  are  civilian  employees 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe. 
Then,  of  course,  in  addition  to  these 
civilian  employees,  12,534  dependents  of 
such  employees  are  in  Western  Europe, 
of  whom  more  than  8,000  are  in  West 
Germany. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  us  to 
withdraw  at  least  four  divisions  of  our 
Armed  Forces  from  Western  Europe. 
World  War  n  was  ended  nearly  25  years 
ago.  Are  we  going  to  police  all  Europe 
for  another  25  years?  Such  a  probabil- 
ity—and it  is  a  probability — really  seems 
preposterous. 

The  United  States  contributes  ap- 
proximately one- third  of  the  manpower 
and  almost  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
defending  Western  Europe.  The  fact  is 
that  today  the  Western  European  na- 
tions are  strong  enough,  both  militarily 
and  economically,  to  provide  for  a  much 
greater  share  of  their  defense  needs.  Fol- 
lowing the  devastation  caused  by  World 


War  n.  Western  Europe  completely  re- 
habilitated itself,  largely  with  money 
supplied  by  American  taxpayers. 

That  seems  to  be  our  habit.  We  sent 
millions  of  men  to  Europe  to  crush  Nazi 
Germany.  Then,  we  provided  aid  to  re- 
store her.  Now  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  in  Southeast  Asia  and  are 
sacrificing  the  priceless  lives  of  Ameri- 
can youngsters.  A  few  years  hence,  after 
the  bloodletting  stops,  no  doubt  we  shall 
be  sending  billions  of  dollars  to  restore 
Vietnam,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
a  civil  war  and  then  by  our  occupation. 

West  Germany  is  now  a  thriving  and 
dynamic  region  of  greatly  expanded  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  potential  military 
capacity. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  member 
of  the  NATO  alliance  that  has  met  its 
commitment  100  percent.  The  only  other 
NATO  nation  that  has  come  up  to  even 
80  percent  of  its  commitment  has  been 
West  Germany.  Based  on  gross  national 
product,  West  Germany  is  the  third  rich- 
est country  in  the  entire  world,  ranking 
next  to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  West  German  mark  is  one  of 
the  world's  strongest  currencies. 

Surely,  it  is  outrageous  and  unthink- 
able that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
following  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain 
200,000  officers  and  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  West  Germany.  Just  why 
should  we  be  protecting  this  powerful 
nation  in  this  manner  and  to  this  extent, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
threat  of  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  that  nation  is  having  a 
hot  time  with  Communist  China  and  suf- 
fering battle  casualties  in  military  en- 
gagements along  the  border  with  Com- 
munist China? 

West  Germany  has  a  conscription  la3V 
which  drafts  some  of  its  nationals  for  a 
period  of  18  months  only,  while  young 
American  draftees  are  required  to  serve 
for  2  years.  Furthermore,  the  total  num- 
ber drafted  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  draft  in  our  Nation  imder  our 
selective  service  laws. 

Very  dafinitely,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  troops  from  West  Ger- 
many instead  of  sending  more  troops 
over  to  protect  a  country  well  able  to 
defend  itself. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  in  Eurc*>e 
accounted  for  $1.5  billion  of  our  foreign 
exchange  deficit  in  1967.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
spent  annually  in  Western  European 
countries  by  our  servicemen  and  their 
families  stationed  there  and  by  Ameri- 
can civiUans  employed  in  Europe  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  bringing  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  and  their  dependents  home 
from  Spain,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
and  other  European  nations  would  re- 
duce the  drain  on  our  gold  supply  and 
help  to  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Furthermore,  whatever  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  sent  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  future 
should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  13  months,  and  with  no  dependents. 


If  there  really  is  a  need  for  our  troops 
in  Europe,  then  we  should  have  a  lean, 
trim,  combat-ready  force  stationed 
there,  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  living  like  "squaw- 
men"  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Many  sergeahts  are  living  there  with 
their  wives  and  cliildren.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience as  a  private  in  time  of  war  that 
the  sergeants  run  the  Army.  Any  sergeant 
who  is  worth  his  salt — and  they  are  all 
worth  their  salt — ^would  not  have  his  wife 
and  children  there  if  there  were  an  immi- 
nent danger  of  attack. 

Furthermore,  families  of  our  officers, 
from  captain  on  up  to  general  officers, 
with  their  servants  and  fine  homes, 
"never  had  it  so  good."  Mamy  of  those 
officers  buy  Mercedes  automobiles,  pay- 
ing for  those  foreign-made  automobiles 
with  American  dollars.  Anyone  who  goes 
to  Garflnckel's  department  store  can 
hear  the  chatter  of  the  wives  of  majors 
and  colonels  who  are  buying  luggage  to 
go  to  Europe,  looking  forward  to  a  lux- 
urious life  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Following  World 
War  II.  a  bitter  cold  war  was  raging  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  was  a  threat 
of  aggression  which  required  the  presence 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  deter  the  Rus- 
sians. Stalin  was  then  dictator  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  dead.  The  threat  of 
military  aggression  by  the  Communists 
against  Western  Europe  has  all  but 
vanished.  The  present  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  no  longer  rattling  their  mis- 
siles. In  fact,  the  Russisms  are  veering  to- 
ward capitaUsm.  The  Soviet  Union  is  no 
longer  a  have-not  nation.  Its  leaders  now 
appear  principally  dedicated  to  the  ob- 
jective of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  people. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  nuclear  umbrella 
of  the  United  States  that  provides  the 
real  protection  for  Europe  and  West 
Germany,  not  large  numbers  of  ground 
troops.  In  addition,  by  our  Operation  Air- 
lift we  have  proven  we  can  airlift  a  com- 
bat-ready division  to  West  Germany 
from  the  continental  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can  to- 
day provide  the  necessary  troops  to  de- 
fend themselves,  instead  of  continuing  to 
depend  on  us.  Let  their  young  men  be 
conscripted  and  drafted  into  their  own 
armed  forces.  Why  should  the  lives  and 
aspirations  of  our  teenage  young  men  be 
disrupted  to  form  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  Germans  and  French?  Un- 
der the  shelter  of  our  protection,  these 
nations  have  waxed  prosperous  while  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  problems  have  grown 
steadily  more  serious. 

We  should  immediately  return  at  least 
half  of  the  highly  trained  professional 
fighting  men  now  stationed  in  Western 
Europe  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  stupid  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  generals  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  maintain  in 
West  Germany  six  of  our  best  combat 
divisions,  made  up  in  large  part  of  en- 
listed men  and  commissioned  officers  who 
are  career  soldiers.  Undoubtedly,  they  are 
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the  finest  and  best  equipped  soldiers  who 
have  served  any  nation  under  the  bend- 
ing sky  of  God. 

Mr.  President,  the  reduction  in  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Western  E^jrope  might 
very  well  induce  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  a  similar  reduction  in  its 
military  forces  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe.  Such  action  would  produce  a  sig- 
nificant easing  of  world  tensions  and  go 
far  toward  helping  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Europe,  and  go  far  toward 
promoting  the  hope  that  all  of  us  enter- 
tain— to  live  in  a  period  of  International 
peace  and  contentment. 


THE  HOSPITAL  STRIKE  IN 
CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15,  1969,  a  bipartisan  group  of  17 
Senators  wrote  to  President  Nixon  and 
urged  him  to  use  the  prestige  of  his  office 
to  bring  the  hospital  strike  in  Charles- 
ton,- S.C,  to  a  satisfactory  resolution. 
-  The  President  has  not  responded  to  our 
appeal. 

It  is  now  June  25,  and  the  strike  con- 
tinues. Tensions  have  heightened  in 
Charleston,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere 
which  hauntingly  reminds  us  of  a  simi- 
lar strike  In  Memphis  in  another  year. 
My  original  concern  in  this  matter  has 
been  intensified  by  a  series  of  events 
occurring  over  the  past  several  weeks. 
As  of  Thursday,  June  10.  it  appeared 
that  the  Charleston  strike  was  near  set- 
tlement, due  in  large  part  to  HEW's  rec- 
ommendation of  June  5  that  the  12  work- 
ers, whose  dismissal  triggered  the  strike, 
be  rehired.  Then,  on  that  day.  the  direc- 
tor of  the  hospital.  Dr.  William  M.  Mc- 
Cord.  suddenly  withdrew  the  formal  of- 
fer to  settle  which  the  hospital  had  pre- 
viously made.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
reported  In  the  Charleston  newspapers 
that  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  Pinch  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  political  pressure  and  had  given 
some  assurance  that  he  would  take  an 
independent  look  at  HEW's  position.  This 
statement,  which  Secretary  Pinch  did 
not  repudiate,  changed  an  encouraging 
situation  into  one  which  is  now  rapidly 
deteriorating. 

This  is  most  unfortunate.  HEW  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  hospital  since 
July  1968  over  a  number  of  violations  of 
civil  rights  laws,  including  violations  of 
Executive  Order  11246.  which  requires 
an  equal  opportunity  emplojanent  policy 
on  the  part  of  Federal  Government  con- 
tractors. These  violations  are  so  substan- 
tial that  it  took  a  nine-page,  single- 
spaced  letter  from  a  HEW  official  to 
Dr.  McCord  to  list  all  of  them. 

This  letter  was  written  last  September, 
but  the  situation  is  no  different  today. 
The  evidence  of  the  hospital's  continuing 
failure  to  comply  with  Executive  Order 
11246  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  is- 
sues in  the  strike,  for  it  includes  the  firing 
of  the  12  workers,  the  denial  to  blacks  of 
opportunities  for  higher  positions,  and 
the  failure  to  have  an  affirmative  equal 
opportunity  hiring  program. 

If  HEW  indeed  intends  to  relax  Its 
pressure,  its  reasons  for  doing  so  are 


plainly,  overtly,  and  shamefully  political. 
For  the  record  clearly  shows  that  the 
hospital  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
Executive  order;  and  the  law  requires 
that  Federal  funds  should  be  cut  off  if 
it  does  not  come  into  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  There  are  thousands  all  over  the 
country  who  are  watching  to  see  whether 
nonviolence  can  work  in  Charleston  tmd 
whether  justice  will  prevail.  If  the  dis- 
pute is  not  settled,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  frayed  tempers  and  thinned  pa- 
tience lead  to  a  tragedy  in  Charleston 
which  could  have  the  most  serious  im- 
plications for  the  domestic  tranquillity 
of  city  after  city  around  the  Nation. 

So  this  is  not  merely  a  labor  dispute. 
It  is  a  civil  rights  matter,  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government's  civil  rights 
policy  is  at  stake— good  faith  which  has 
already  seriously  been  brought  into 
question  by  recent  actions  involving 
schools  and  other  Government  contrac- 
tors. 

If  this  matter  is  to  be  resolved  justly 
and  expeditiously,  it  is  essential  that  Sec- 
retary Pinch  publicly  state  that  he  in- 
tends to  stand  by  HEW's  original  inten- 
tion to  enforce  the  Executive  order.  All 
rumors,  leaks,  and  intimations  to  -the 
contrary  must  be  repudiated,  so  that  the 
hospital  officials  and  others  in  South 
Carolina  will  know  exactly  where  they 
stand— that  they  must  obey  the  law  or 
lose  their  Federal  funds.  That  is  the  only 
way  this  dispute  can  be  resolved.  I  hope 
that  Secretary  Finch  will  take  that  path. 
It  is  so  clearly  the  right  and  proper  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

First,  HEW's  letter  to  hospital  officials 
concerning  violations  of  Executive  Order 
11246.  cv^iuci 

Second,  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to 
Secretary  Finch  on  June  14,  1969  asking 
HEW  to  stand  behind  its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  hospital  that  the  12  woi*ers 
be  rehired. 

Third,  an  article  entitled  "Hospital 
Strike  Now  Political  Football."  written 
by  Rudolph  A.  Pyatt,  and  published  in 
the  Charleston,  S.C,  News  and  Courier 
of  June  15,  1969. 

Fourth,  an  article  entitled  "Political 
Infighting  Balks  Charleston  Hospital 
Pact,"  written  by  Bruce  Galphin,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  16,  1969. 

Fifth,  an  editorial  entitled  "Secretary 
Finch  and  the  Charleston  Strike,"  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
18,  1969. 

Sixth,  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Charleston  Strike,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  18,  1969. 

Seventh,  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Charleston  Cycle,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  23, 1969. 

Eighth,  an  article  entitled  "Charleston 
Calm  As  Negroes  March,"  written  by 
James  T.  Wooten,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  23, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  19,  296S 
Dr.  William  M.  McCoro, 
President,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Deas  Dr.  McCoro:  tlnforeseen  circum- 
stances prevented  me  from  writing  to  you  on 
the  schedule  I  promised.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
delay  ha«  not  been  too  Inconvenient  for  tou 
I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  communl- 
oatlon,  but  I  am  attempting  to  spell  out  all 
of  our  findings  and  recommendations  as 
clearly  and  concisely  as  possible. 

Our  review  was  concentrated  in  three 
major  areas.  They  were,  a)  Equal  Educational 
OpportunlUes,  b)  Equal  Health  Opportunl- 
ties,  and  c)  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties. I  win  list  both  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  each  of  these  areas  of 
Investigation. 

equal    educational   OPPORTUNrriES 

Findings 

1.  The  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
hiid  not  established  an  affirmative  program 
designed  to  attract  Negro  students. 

2.  There  was  no  systematic  or  comprehen- 
sive recruitment  program  for  predominantly 
Negro  schools. 

3.  The  minority  community  had  not  tieen 
Informed  of  loans  or  scholarships  that  were 
available  to  them. 

4.  There  were  segregated  housing  adver- 
tisements on  the  college's  bulletin  boards. 

5.  Students  were  placed  with  practicing 
physicians  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  on- 
the-job  training,  it  appears  from  reports 
that  some  of  these  physicians  practiced  racial 
discrimination. 

6.  The  Medical  College  Hospital  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Medical  College  of 
Charleston.  Physicians  at  the  hospital  have 
faculty  status— all  are  white.  In  order  to  prac 
tlce  medicine  In  the  hospital,  physicians  must 
be  members  of  a  specialty  board.  No  Negro 
physicians  In  Charleston  County  are  mem- 
bers  of  a  specialty  board  There  are  several 
Negro  physicians  In  Charleston. 

7.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  places  student* 
for  "apprenticeship"  training  with  some 
pharmacies  that  engage  in  discriminatory 
practices. 

8.  The  fraternities  In  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy discriminate  racially  In  membership  re- 
qulrements. 

9.  The  School  of  Allied  Sciences  has  affilia- 
tions with  white  schools  only.  This  policy 
tends  to  limit  the  potential  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Medical  College  catalogue,  bro- 
chures, and  other  printed  promotional  ma- 
terial and  applications  clearly  Indicate  the 
nondiscriminatory  policy  of  the  college. 

2.  That  comparable  action  be  taken  to  re- 
cruit Negro  students  to  piirsue  a  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  Medical  College.  These  steps 
shotild  Include: 

a.  Broad  dissemination  of  Information  as  to 
the  availability  of  a  medical  education,  and 
the  availability  of  financial  assistance  to  un- 
dergraduate colleges  and  to  high  school 
counselors  (especially  to  Negro  colleges  and 
high  schools)  In  the  state,  and  to  Negro 
colleges  throughout  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern states. 

b.  Due  to  the  history  of  discrimination, 
special  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the 
pre-med  advisors  at  Negro  undergraduate 
colleges  and  possibly  high  schools  to  help 
motivate  more  Negroes  and  minority  group 
members  toward  a  medical  career. 

c.  The  Medical  College  might  consider  de- 
veloping a  recruitment  team  from  all  of  Its 
related  schools  (e.g..  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  Al- 
lied Sciences,  etc.)  which  could  make  con- 
centrated recruitment  efforts,  some  of  which 
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would  be  directed  sipeclflcally  toward  minor- 
ity students.  Various  techniques  should  be 
ijeveloped  which  would  have  considerable 
potential  for  recruitment  of  minority  group 
students  Including: 

(1)  Contact  with  Negro  professional,  dvlc. 
^  sodal  groups  to  elldt  their  help  In 
recruitment,  and  In  dispelling  the  Image  of 
tbe  Medical  College  as  a  segregated  Insti- 
tution. 

(2)  Promotion  of  visits  to  the  Medical  Col- 
lege by  Negro  pre-med  students  over  the 
state. 

(3)  Visits  to  Negro  college  campuses  by 
Medical  College  staff. 

(4)  SponsorsWp  of  health-related  career 
days,  especially  for  Charleston  County  High 
schools. 

3.  That  the  College  assure  Itself  that  no 
arrangements  are  made  between  the  college 
and  private  physicians  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  students  when  the  physician  dis- 
criminates on  the  basis  of  race  In  his  prac- 
tice. 

4.  That  the  Medical  College  assure  Itself 
that  no  notices  for  rental  or  sale  of  living 
quarters  are  posted  or  lists  kept  by  the  Col- 
lege unless  such  bousing  Is  available  to  all 
students  without  regard   to   their  race. 

5.  That  the  School  of  Pharmacy  assure 
itself  that  every  pharmacy  to  which  they 
refer  a  student  for  work  In  an  "apprentice- 
ship" arrangement,  will  accept  those  who 
are  referred  without  regard  to  race. 

6.  That  the  fraternities  that  have  engaged 
in  raclaUy  dlscrlmlnatwy  policies  and  prac- 
tices be  Informed  of  the  College's  posture  on 
dvll  rights  and  asked  to  change.  If  they  do 
not  comply,  that  the  organization  should  be 
banned  from  campus  by  the  administration. 

7.  That  the  School  of  Allied  Sciences  estab- 
lish affiliations  with  Negro  colleges  In  the 
state  immediately  In  order  to  give  all  stu- 
dents of  South  Carolina  an  equal  educational 
oppMjrtuiilty. 

Since  the  School  of  Nursing  has  not  pre- 
viously enrolled  non-white  students,  the 
following  steps  are  recommended : 

1.  TTiere  are  several  non-white  persons 
who  have  applied  and  have  been  admitted  to 
study  practical  nursing.  Persons  In  this  cate- 
gory should  be  screened  carefully  as  poten- 
tials for  full  professional  training  as  grad- 
uate nurses. 

2.  That  predominantly  Negro  schools  be 
informed  of  the  opportunities  and  policies 
in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

3.  That  continuous  attempts  be  made  to 
identify  students  with  potential  at  the  high 
school  level.  Local  Negro  school  counselors 
can  be  of  great  help  In  this  endeavor. 

EQUAL  HEALTH  OPPORTUNITIES 

Findings 

1.  There  were  no  written  nondiscrimina- 
tory policy  statements. 

2.  It  was  alleged  that  the  clerk  at  the  ad- 
mission office  called  the  floor  and  gave  the 
nurse  the  race  of  the  patient,  and  asked 
what  bed  assignment  should  be  made.  This 
suggests  that  room  assignments  might  follow 
a  racial  pattern. 

3.  We  were  Informed  In  the  community 
that  patients  were  shifted  around  to  achieve 
a  bi-raclal  mix  In  anticipation  of  the  HEW. 
visit.  When  white  patients  complained  about 
rooming  with  Negroes,  the  Negroes  were 
moved. 

4.  No  comprehensive  or  systematic  methods 
have  been  used  to  notify  all  of  the  people 
of  Charleston  (both  Negro  and  white)  of  the 
hospital's  nondiscriminatory  policy. 

5.  Mr.  Porter,  who  was  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  civil  rights,  has  not  devel- 
oped any  kind  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram. The  subject  of  civil  rights  has  not 
been  a  formal  part  of  the  staff  meeting 
agenda. 

6.  It  was  alleged  that  courtesy  titles  are 
seldom  used  and  staff  members  are  often 
rude  to  Negro  patients  at  the  clinics. 

7.  Service  (non-paying)  patients  and  pri- 


vate patients  are  separated  and  are  alleged 
to  be  treated  differently. 

8.  It  was  alleged  that  senior  medical  stu- 
dents attend  to  private  patients,  while  Junior 
medical  students  attend  service  patients. 

9.  There  Is  some  degree  of  desegregation 
m  the  wards,  but  the  separation  of  the 
service  and  private  patients  has  created  an 
apparent  Imbalance. 

10.  Prom  Interviews  and  observation,  pri- 
vate patients  appear  to  have  received  better 
nursing  and  other  care  than  service  jjatleots. 
The  majority  of  the  private  patients  are 
white. 

11.  Private  pj,tlents  have  three  visiting 
periods  per  day;  service  patients  have  only 
one.  It  was  allegied  that  on  one  floor,  a  white 
patient's  sister  was  allowed  to  visit  while 
the  Negro  patient's  sister  was  not  allowed 
to  visit. 

12.  It  was  aUo  alleged  that  husbands  of 
Negro  patients  are  not  allowed  In  the  labor 
room,  while  husbands  of  white  patients  are. 

13.  In  many  parts  of  the  hospital,  It  was 
found  that  there  are  still  essentially  "dual" 
restroom  facilities,  although  "white"  and 
"colored"  signs  have  been  removed.  It  Ls  ap- 
parent that  these  signs  have  only  recently 
been  removed  because  outlines  of  the  old 
signs  are  still  visible.  This  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  old  customs  are  still  being  prac- 
ticed In  the  use  of  these  facilities. 

14.  In  the  out-patient  clinic,  patients  ap- 
p>ear  to  be  seen  on  a  flrst-come,  first-served 
basis,  however  Negro  patients  are  told  to 
wait  In  Room  18,  while  white  patients  are 
told  to  wait  In  Room  53.  However,  It  was  al- 
leged that  when  an  observer  who  appeared 
to  be  concerned  with  civil  rights  procedures 
was  seen  near  the  admitting  station, 
patients  were  told  to  wait  In  either  Room  18 
or  Room  53. 

15.  White  staS  members  were  observed 
acting  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  rude  manner 
to  Negro  out-patients.  Coturtesy  titles  were 
not  being  used. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  policy  statements  regarding  non- 
discriminatory practices  be  written  and 
widely  distributed  Immediately. 

2.  That  room,  assignments  be  made  at  the 
admitting  desk  without  regard  to  the 
patient's  race. 

3.  That  a  dally  racial  census  be  taken  and 
forwarded  to  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  each 
week  for  one  month,  and  thereafter  upon 
request. 

4.  Since  everyone  vrtll  not  read  distributed 
material,  and  since  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  administration  to  see  to  It  that  everyone 
understands  his/her  responsibility,  it  Is  rec- 
ommended that  seminars  be  conducted  which 
Include  the  following  topics:  (a)  specifics 
of  the  application  of  Title  VI  to  hospitals; 
(b)  "ntle  45;  (c)  HJE.Vf.  guldeUnes;  (d) 
equal  opportunity  In  hospitals  and  all  health 
programs;  (e)  the  Federal  dollar  and  nondis- 
crimination; (f )  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
and  (g)  civil  rights  obligations  of  staff  mem- 
bers at  all  levels.  A  schedule  of  when  and 
where  these  meetings  are  held  should  be  kept 
for  your  record. 

5.  That  discussions  of  developments  In  civil 
rights  accomplishments  be  placed  regularly 
on  the  agenda  at  staff  meetings. 

6.  That  all  staff  be  specifically  Instructed 
about  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  courtesy 
titles.  The  breach  of  this  policy  should  be 
dealt  with  severely  by  the  administration. 

7.  That  the  quality  of  service  be  equalized 
immediately  as  between  private  and  service 
patients. 

8.  That  waiting  rooms  be  truly  Integrated. 

9.  That  staff  restrooms  be  posted  as  such 
and  all  staff  be  advised  accordingly. 

EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES 

Findings 

1.  Bulletin  boards  did  not  have  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  (EEC)  posters. 

2.  Personnel  policy  statements  did  not  re- 
flect contractor's  equal  opportunity  poeture. 


3.  There  was  no  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Officer. 

4.  Advertisements  for  employment  do  not 
refiect  that  the  faclUty  Is  an  equal  opportu- 
nity employer. 

5.  Recruitment  and  employment  sources 
were  not  Informed  of  contractor's  posture  on 
EEO. 

6.  The  old  established  personnel  policies 
and  procedures  precluded  affirmative  action, 
which  was  needed  to  guarantee  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

7.  Interview  reports  are  evaluated  by  a 
clerk  who  does  not  have  personnel  experi- 
ence. 

8.  Applicants  are  given  a  written  test  that 
has  not  been  validated.  For  some  Job  cate- 
gories, the  test  Is  Irrelevant. 

9.  Some  Job  descriptions  require  In-house 
experience  for  Jobs  that  minorities  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  get.  There  Is  no 
training  program  to  fill  this  gap. 

10.  Department  heads  and  sup)ervlsory  staff 
are  not  conversant  with  the  contractor's  po- 
sition regarding  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 

11.  Employment  patterns  clearly  suggest  a 
stratification  of  employees  with  regard  to 
race.  I.e..  administrative  and  professional  po- 
sitions are  occupied  by  whites;  nonwhltes 
are  concentrated  in  service  and  non-skilled 
categories. 

12.  The  application  for  employment  re- 
quires each  applicant  to  submit  a  photo. 

13.  The  contractor  (Medical  College  of 
Charleston)  has  not  taken  appropriate  steps 
to  insure  the  compliance  under  Executive 
Order  11246  by  the  company  building  the 
new  addition  to  the  Medical  College. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  there  be  a  proper  display  of  post- 
ers at  key  points  such  as  main  lobby,  per- 
sonnel office,  and  all  employee  bulletin 
boards. 

2.  That  there  be  put  In  writing  a  firm  equal 
employment  opportunity  policy  statement 
to  be  disseminated  to  all  department  heads 
and  supervisory  personnel. 

3.  That  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
officer  be  appointed.  This  officer  will  assume 
the  duties  of,  (a)  disseminating  information 
concerning  equal  employment  opportunity; 
(b)  keeping  surveillance  over  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity policy;  (c)  planning  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  actions  and  goals;  and, 
(d)  evaluating  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity progress. 

4.  That  all  advertisements  contain  the  Ug 
line,  "An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer." 

5.  That  all  recruitment  and  employment 
sources  be  notified  of  the  contractor's  pos- 
ture on  equal  employment  opjyortunity.  It 
will  be  desirable  to  receive  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  this  notification.  This  may  be  done 
by  leaving  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  let- 
ter for  endorsement,  or  In  any  other  manner 
which  the  contractor  chooses. 

6.  That  purchase  orders  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  Executive  Order  11246  This  will  serve 
to  notify  sub-contractors  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  prime  oontr£u;tor  in  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  11246 

7.  That  all  personnel  procedures  serve  to 
support  affirmative  action  as  exacted  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246. 

8.  That  all  department  heads  and  super- 
visory personnel  be  made  fully  conversant 
with  the  contractor's  position  with  regard  to 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

9.  That  training  programs  support  the 
total  equal  employment  opportunity  effort. 

10.  That  persistent  efforts  be  made  to  break 
the  old  patterns  of  stratified  racial  employ- 
ment which  have  concentrated  white  em- 
ployees In  administrative  and  professional 
positions,  whllfc  shunting  non-whites  Into 
the   unskilled   and   service  categories. 

11.  That  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity officer  maintain  a  day-to-day  file  relat- 
ing to  the  problems  and  progress  of  the 
implementation    of    the    equal    employment 
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opportunity  policy  of  the  Charleston  Medical 
School. 

la.  That  anything  that  would  Identify  the 
applicant,  and  which  might  oauae  him/her 
to  be  subjected  to  discriminatory  acts,  not 
be  a  part  of  the  application  form.  Such  in- 
formation should  not  be  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's personnel  folder. 

13.  That  the  contractor  (Medical  College 
of  Charleston)  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  building  contractors  who  are 
currently  constructing  the  new  physical  plant 
for  the  school,  comply  fully  with  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11244  In  all  phases 
of  their  employment. 

In  your  response  to  the  recommendations 
which  are  set  forth  above.  It  will  be  helpful 
if  you  will  structure  your  reply  ao  as  to  ad- 
dress yourself  to  each  of  the  three  areas  sep- 
arately. Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  this 
office  win  evaluate  your  response  and  then 
advise  you  of  our  findings. 

Please  let  me  say  once  again,  on  behalf  of 
our  staff,  that  we  appreciate  your  coopera- 
tion and  that  of  your  entire  staff  on  whom 
we  called.  Yoiu-  personal  concern  and  in- 
tentions to  correct  problem  areas  made  our 
task  much  easier  than  It  would  have  other- 
wise becm. 

■Sincerely  yours. 

HucH  A.  Brimm, 
Chief,  Contract  Compliance  Branch, 
Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

June  14.  1969. 

Hon.  ROBKRT  H.  PiNCR, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuing labor  strife  in  Charleston.  South 
Carolina.  Involving  hospital  workers  and  the 
city  hospitals. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  two  sides 
were  very  close  to  a  settlement  of  their  dis- 
pute, due  in  large  part  to  HEW's  recom- 
mendations to  hospital  oflBclals  that  the  12 
workers  whose  dismissal  precipitated  the 
walkout  be  rehired. 

However,  on  June  12,  1969.  these  hospi- 
tal officials  informed  the  union  that  their 
settlement  offer  was  being  withdrawn. 

In  light  of  this  development.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  HEW  stand  behind  its  origi- 
nal recommendation  concerning  the  rehiring 
of  these  12  workers.  If  the  recommendation 
is  withdrawn,  there  may  be  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  strike. 

I  commend  you  and  the  department  for 
your  original  reconmiendatlon  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  urge  you  not  to  take  any  action  which 
would  prolong  this  potentially  dangerous 
labor  situation. 

Walter  F.  Mondalx, 

U.S.  Senate. 

[Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C.)   News  and 
Courier.  June  IS,  1969] 

HosPTTAi,  Stukx  Now  Pouticai,  Football 
(By  Rudolph  A.  Pyatt) 

Washington. — The  12-week-old  Charles- 
ton Hospital  strike  has  developed  into  a  polit- 
ical football  now  being  fumbled  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

Caught  in  the  center  of  the  scramble  this 
week  was  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Finch,  in  a  familiar  role  since  becoming 
head  of  HEW,  foimd  himself  having  to 
placate  members  of  Congress  who  take  a  dim 
view  of  federal  guidelines. 

This  past  week  Finch  performed  a  nifty 
routine  as  he  attempted  to  allay  the  fears 
of  at  least  two  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina delegation. 

In  the  wake  of  an  HEW  letter  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M.  McCord  recommending  certain 
changes  to  be  instituted  at  the  college  and 
hoq>ital.  Finch  found  himself  breakfasting 
with  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  receiving  a  letter 
and  telephone  messages  from  Sen.  Ernest  F. 
HoUings  and  giving  assurances  to  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond. 


June  25,  1969 


The  activity  of  those  three  membeife  of 
the  delegation  produced  some  rather  curious 
developments  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  net 
effect  of  the  attention  given  Finch  by  Thur- 
mond and  Rivers  has  had  a  damaging  effect 
on  negotiations  in  Charleston,  a  source  close 
to  the  situation  told  this  reporter. 

When  It  appeared  the  strike  at  the  two 
Charleston  hospitals  would  explode  Into  an 
embarrassing  and  violent  episode,  several 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  pleaded 
with  President  Nixon  to  intervene. 

Holllngs,  Thurmond  and  Rivers,  silent  un- 
til then,  took  exception  to  the  "meddling" 
by  their  colleagues. 

Still  Holllngs  and  Thurmond  were  guarded 
in  their  public  comments  on  the  strike  and 
related  matters.  Rivers,  after  HEW  agreed 
last  month  to  investigate  a  complaint  by  12 
employes  who  had  been  fired  by  the  Medi- 
cal College  Hospital,  wrote  a  letter  to  Finch 
demanding  that  he  review  HEW's  policies  in 
handling  the  complaint. 

Pinch  replied  to  Rivers'  May  21  letter  but 
the  congressman  complained  "It  wasnt 
satisfactory." 

Meanwhile,  HEW's  contract  compliance 
branch  chief  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  McCord 
June  5  recommending  that  the  dismissed  12 
employes  be  rehired  with  retroactive  pay. 

Three  key  sections  of  that  letter  which  was 
made  public  last  week  apparently  spurred 
Rivers.  Holllngs  and  Thurmond  into  action 
while  paving  the  way  for  a  threatened  strike 
of  nurses  and  doctors  at  the  Medical  College 
Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation  that 
the  12  employes  be  rehired,  the  letter  also 
stated  that  a  HEW  investigation  "has  estab- 
lished one  basic  fact,  which  Is,  that  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  South  Carolina  together  with 
its  hospital  facilities  is  in  non-compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Executive  (presi- 
dential) Order  11246." 

The  letter  to  McCord  further  stated:  "In 
order  to  continue  as  a  government  contractor 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Medical  Col- 
lege develop  an  affirmative  action  program 
In  equal  employment  opportunity  as  set 
forth  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
executive  order." 

After  reading  the  letter,  a  member  of  the 
state's  congressional  delegation  here,  noting 
that  Dr.  McCord  had  requested  that  the  let- 
ter be  written,  said  it  allowed  the  Medical 
College  to  put  the  onus  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment. "That  way  they  (the  hospital)  could 
always  say  'we  had  to  yield  to  pressure  from 
HEW  in  meeting  these  demands,'  "  the  mem- 
ber reasoned,  asking  that  he  remain  anony- 
mous. 

The  letter  from  HEW's  Hugh  Brimm  to 
Dr.  McCord  states  in  part: 

"Pursuant  to  your  request  following  our 
discussions  on  June  3  with  you  and  members 
of  your  staff  and  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  from 
Governor  McNair's  office.  I  am  sending  this 
communication." 

But  the  most  curious  development  Thurs- 
day was  a  strongly  unequivocal  statement  by 
Leon  Panetta.  directs  of  HEW's  Office  of 
Civil  Rights. 

"At  this  level  of  the  office  of  civil  rights, 
we  are  proceeding  according  to  our  letter  to 
Dr.  McCord."  Panetta  Insisted.  An  aide  to 
Panetta  said  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  meet- 
ing between  Finch  and  Rivers  earlier  that 
day. 

Just  what  Pinch  told  Dr.  McCord  has  not 
been  determined. 

Whatever  it  was  may  have  had  a  key  bear- 
ing on  McCord's  decision  at  the  last  minute 
not  to  rehire  the  12  employes  after  all. 

The  offer  to  rehire  the  12  was  made  last 
Monday  but  was  withdrawn  late  Thursday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  striking  hospital 
workers,  obviously  disappointed  over  seeing 
the  prospects  for  a  settlement  shattered,  told 
this  reporter  Friday : 

"We  suddenly  realized  what  happened.  We 
know  that  Mendel  Rivers,  Fritz  Holllngs  and 
Strom  Thurmond   applied   pressure   to  the 


White  House,  and  Pinch,  through  Thurmond 
and  Rivers  makes  this  represenUtlon  that 
he's   going  to   InvesUgate   the  matter  per 
sonally.  Meantime  no  funds  would  be  with 
drawn. 

"So  I  gather  that  the  real  motivating  factor 
for  offering  to  rehire  the  12  was  based  on  the 
earlier  HEW  recommendation  and  for  no 
other  reason." 

The  Spokesman  concluded:  "McCord  ha« 
gotten  encouragement  from  somebody." 

He  added  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  strikers 
that  Pinch's  alleged  statement  Is  "indicative 
of  a  long,  drawn-out  and  extended  process 
during  which  time  the  Medical  College  of 
course  will  be  able  to  continue  without  the 
12  and  still  receive  benefit  of  the  funds. 

"That  sort  of  explodes  the  setOement  right 
In  our  faces,  whereas  if  there  was  an  irami- 
nent  threat  of  a  withdrawal  of  funds,  they 
would  rehire  the  12  workers." 

Oddly  enough,  the  administration  Ignored 
the  requests  of  non-South  Carolina  congress- 
men  to  intervene  In  the  strike  but  it  now 
finds  Itself  very  much  Involved — apart  from 
the  question  of  unionization. 

The  Involvement  has  become  deeper,  it 
appears,  because  of  Washington  politics 
Secretary  Pinch,  ever  the  politician— some 
say  he  has  designs  on  the  presidency — while 
saying  what  Rivers  and  Thurmond  wanted  to 
hear,  may  have  succeeded  in  giving  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  a 
new  lease  on  life  in  Charleston.  At  the  same 
time  Thursday's  events  served  to  satisfy 
nurses  and  doctors  who  were  reportedly  ready 
to  abandon  the  sick  in  favor  of  non-humanl- 
tarian  principles  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  strikers  they  have  criticized. 

On  the  other  hand.  Finch  has  not  made  a 
public  statement  about  his  conversations 
with  Rivers,  Thurmond  or  Dr.  McCord. 

But  given  Pinch's  past  performances,  he 
may  respond  to  someone  of  more  liberal  bent 
by  renUndlng  them  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration last  week  Wednesday  announced 
plans  for  a  major  crackdown  on  government 
contractors  who  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  Jobs. 

That  m  effect  is  what  the  June  5  letter  to 
Dr.  McCord  is  all  about.  Rehiring  of  the  12 
employes  is  only  part  of  the  package.  HEW 
officials  say. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  16. 
1969] 

PoLmcAL  Infighting  Balks  Charleston 

Hospital  Pact 

(By  Bruce  Galphln) 

Just  before  6  p.m.  last  Thuraday.  leaders 
of  striking  hospital  workers  In  Charleston, 
S.C.  were  in  a  Jubilant  mood.  That  night  was 
to  be  the  climax  of  their  costly.  12-week-old 
walkout.  A  compromise  settlement  had  been 
approved  by  all  parties,  and  they  were  about 
to  put  it  In  writing. 

Then  an  officer  of  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  telephoned  William  Saunders. 
who  as  a  member  of  the  Charleston  Commu- 
nity Relations  Committee  had  helped  forge 
the  agreement. 

A  hitch  had  developed,  the  college  officer 
said,  and  there  wasn't  any  point  in  having  the 
meeting  unUl  it  was  straightened  out  He 
would  call  again  the  next  day. 

Forty-five  minutes  later.  Saunders  discov- 
ered what  the  hitch  was.  A  messenger  brought 
him  a  one-sentence  note  from  Dr.  William 
McCord,  president  of  the  Medical  College  and 
director  of  its  hospital.  It  read : 

"Please  be  advised  that  the  offer  to  employ 
the  12  discharged  workers  made  on  June  9. 
1969.  Is  now  withdrawn  as  of  Thursday,  June 
12." 

Firing  the  dozen  black  nonprofessional 
workers  had  triggered  the  strike,  and  rehir- 
ing them  was  an  Irreducible  demand  of  the 
union — with  the  strong  but  coincidental  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

So  the  strike  continues.  The  union — Local 
1199B  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  workers— 
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and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference say  they  will  escalate  demonstrations. 
The  longshoremen's  union  is  talking  of  tying 
up  the  port  of  Charleston.  Moreover,  the  sit- 
uation is  now  ensnarled  by  Federal-state  con- 
flicts, Democratic-Republican  feuding,  and 
internal  OOP  squabbles. 

What  had  happened  to  the  settlement? 
Bven  GOV.  Robert  E.  McNalr — who  reportedly 
had  approved  its  terms  two  days  before — Is 
believed  to  have  been  caught  off  balance  by 
McOord's  reversal. 

For  one  thing,  South  Carolina  Republican 
state  chairman  Ray  Harris  made  It  a  partisan. 
iMue.  He  vrarned  that  voters  would  hold 
Democrat  McNalr  and  other  officials  account- 
able If  the  12  workMV  were  rehired.  McNalr 
may  challenge  Republican  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond in  1972. 

State  Republicans  also  are  embarrassed 
that  a  Republican-ruled  HEW  has  taken  a 
strong  rehiring  position. 

Sen.  Ernest  P.  Holllngs  and  Rep.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Democrats,  and  OOP  Sen.  Thurmond 
made  protestations  to  HEW.  As  a  result,  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  said  the  rehiring 
proposal  was  subject  to  review — but  that  was 
no  more  or  less  than  Atlanta  compliance 
offlclals  had  said. 

It  was  also  reported  that  several  doctors 
and  nurses  at  the  Medical  College  had 
threatened  to  resign  if  the  12  were  rehired. 
Some  doctors  actively  sought  help  through 
Republican  Party  contacts. 

But  the  prime  suspect,  in  the  union's  eyes, 
is  Dr.  McCord  himself.  Even  In  a  state  where 
anti-unionism  prevails,  few  match  his  ve- 
hemence on  the  subject.  He  once  told  em- 
ploves  the  union  was  only  after  their  money, 
and  on  another  occasion  remarked:  "I  am 
not  about  to  turn  a  (25  million  complex  over 
to  a  bunch  of  people  who  don't  have  a 
grammar  school  education." 

The  strike  began  with  the  March  17  firing 
of  12  Negro  workers  who,  in  Dr.  McCord's 
view,  deserted  their  posts  but  who  in  their 
own  view,  merely  came  to  his  office  on  free 
time  to  present  grievances. 

Within  11  days,  more  than  400  nonprofes- 
sional workers  had  walked  out  of  the  medical 
college  and  Charleston  County  Hospital.  The 
basic  issues  Include  not  Just  rehiring  the 
12  but  union  recognition,  wages  and  griev- 
ance procedures. 

In  the  meantime,  and  unknown  to  the 
workers,  HEW  had  been  conducting  since  last 
July  31  its  own  investigation  of  the  Medical 
College — a  routine  check  on  whether  it  was 
meeting  standards  for  Federal  contractors. 
(The  college  receives  about  $8  million  in  con- 
struction money  and  $4  million  for  research 
and  other  grants.) 

In  a  stlll-imreleased  letter  dated  Sept.  19, 
1968,  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Brtmm  of  Atlanta,  HEW's 
regional  contract  compliance  chief,  notified 
the  hosplUl  of  nine  "findings"  relating  to 
equal  educational  opportunities,  15  relating 
to  equal  health  opportunlUee  and  13  to 
equal  employment  opportunities. 

Some  of  the  "findings"  were  Indisputable 
fact.  Others  were  allegations.  Some  of  the 
items: 

.-Ul  the  physicians  at  the  hospital  were 
white,  although  there  are  several  Negro  phy- 
sicians in  Charleston. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  placed  students 
for  "apprenticeship"  at  institutions  practic- 
ing racial  discrimination. 

"We  were  informed  in  the  community  that 
patients  were  shifted  around  to  achieve  a 
biraclai  mix  In  anticipation  of  the  HEW 
rtslt." 

Nonpaying  patients — mostly  black — al- 
legedly received  poorer  doctors'  and  nursing 
care  than  paying  patients — mostly  white. 

Personnel  policies  precluded  action  on 
equal  employment.  For  example,  some  Job 
descriptions  required  In-house  experience  In 
work  from  which  Negroes  had  been  excluded. 
There  was  no  training  program  to  allow 
Negro  employees  to  upgrade  skills. 
"Employment    patterns    clearly    suggest 
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stratification  of  employes  with  regard  to 
race:  I.e.,  administrative  and  professional 
positions  are  occupied  by  whites;  non-whites 
are  concentrated  in  service  and  nonsklUed 

categories."  

Dr.  McCord  and  HEW  officials  then  en- 
gaged in  months  of  correspondence,  dead- 
line-extensions and  delays  on  a  compliance 
agenda. 

CoincldentaUy,  the  union  filed  a  com- 
plaint about  the  firings  with  the  Atlanta 
compliance  office  and,  without  realizing  It, 
became  a  party  to   the  deliberations. 

On  June  5.  Brimm  wrote  McCord  a  letter 
stating  that  investigation  had  "established 
one  basic  fact,  which  is  that  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  together  with  its 
hospital  facilities,  is  In  noncompliance  with 
the  requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11426  .  .  ." 

The  letter  said  the  hospital  would  have 
to  adopt  an  affirmative  equal  employment 
program.  "As  a  first  step"  of  good  faith, 
Brimm  "recommended"  rehiring  the  12. 

McCord  had  vowed  never  to  rehire  them, 
but  an  HEW  order  involving  tl2  million  in 
Federal  aid  provided  a  face-saving  out.  He 
and  the  hospital  trustees  agreed  to  rehire 
the  12. 

There  also  was  progress  elsewhere.  Char- 
leston's business  and  tourism  had  been 
crippled  by  SCLC's  marches,  boycotts  and 
"shop-Ins"  and  by  the  nightly  curfew  and 
the  month-long  National  Guard  presence. 
Mayor  J.  Palmer  Galllard  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  crisis,  and  it  has 
played  an  important  role  in  seeking  a  set- 
tlement. 

The  first  breakthrough  came  in  early  June 
when  the  state  announced  It  would  raise 
the  state  minimum  wage  to  (1.60  an  hour 
July  1.  The  hospital  workers  now  earn  (1.30 
or  a  few  cents  more,  and  it  Is  believed  the 
union  would  settle  for  the  (1.60  figure. 

Union  recognition  remained  a  problem. 
McNalr  maintains  the  state  cannot  recog- 
nize unions  because  the  Legislature  sets 
state  workers'  wages.  (Actually  the  state 
does  recognize  several  railroad  unions,  and 
Medical  College  trustees  are  empowered  to 
set  salaries).  However,  the  union  Is  willing 
to  settle  for  less  than  full  recognition — as  It 
did  in  organizing  New  York  hospital  work- 
ers In  1959. 

That  left  only  the  Issue  of  grievances,  and 
on  June  5  negotiators  reportedly  agreed  on 
a  plan  for  worker-elected  appeals  panels. 
Seemingly,  the  strike  was  all  but  over. 
Then  last  Thursday  came  Dr.  McCord's 
messSLge  withdrawing  bis  agreement  to  re- 
hire the  12  fired  workers. 

And  by  the  weekend,  the  SCLC,  the  union 
local  and  the  Charleston  black  community 
were  preparing  to  renew  demonstrations. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  18, 

1969] 

Secretary     P'inch     and     the     Charleston 

Strike 

Secretary  Pinch  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  holds  a  key 
to  settlement  of  the  bitter  and  potentially 
explosive  six-week-old  strike  of  hospital 
workers  In  Charleston,  S.C.  A  word  from  him 
that  he  Intends  to  enforce  Federal  guidelines 
against  discrimination  in  employment.  It 
seems,  will  provide  the  necessary  spur  to  get 
the  dispute  settled.  Early  last  week  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  settled  until  word 
reached  Charleston  that  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delegation  had 
persuaded  Secretary  Pinch  to  hold  off  any 
fund  cutoff. 

Apart  from  the  guidelines  question,  the 
dispute  Is  Important  because  It  represents 
an  effort  by  low  paid  public  employes  In  the 
South  who  are  usually  black  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  collective  bargaining  to  improve 
their  lot.  Traditionally,  the  South  has  re- 
sisted this  extension  of  collective  bargaining. 
A  similar  strike  of  black  garbage  workers  In 


Memphis  in  1968  was  settled  only  after  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
As  In  Memphis,  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  has  intervened  in  Charles- 
ton on  behalf  of  the  strikers. 

Complicating  the  Charleston  dispute  is 
the  claim  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.) 
that  he  has  been  able  to  persuade  Secretarj' 
Pinch  before  the  latter  departed  for  a  vaca- 
tion to  withhold  any  fund  cutoff  "pending 
a  personal  investigation."  Democrats  Sen. 
Ernest  P.  Holllngs  and  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
similarly  have  Intervened.  When  word  of 
their  Intervention  reached  Charleston,  the 
understanding  that  had  been  carefully 
worked  out  between  the  two  public  hospitals 
and  the  union  of  hospital  employes  with  the 
help  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr  blew  up.  Union 
offlclals  despair  of  putting  the  agreement 
back  together  again  without  word  from  Mr. 
Pinch  that  he  Intends  to  enforce  the  em- 
ployment guidelines,  or  falling  that,  with- 
out a  call  to  other  unions  and  civil  rights 
organizations  to  broaden  the  dispute  into 
a  major  national  issue.  Already,  SCLC  is 
planning  night  marches  and  "escalated" 
demonstrations  to  dramatize  the  matter. 

The  sticking  point  is  the  question  of  re- 
hiring twelve  employes  whose  discharge  pre- 
cipitated the  strike.  Among  the  dozen  are 
the  president  of  the  union  and  its  most 
active  members.  Governor  McNalr  skillfully 
got  around  a  previous  refusal  to  bargain  on 
wages  by  raising  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  from  $1.30  an  hour  to  $1.60  an  hour.  The 
union.  In  ttim,  was  prepared  to  finesse  the 
question  of  union  recognition,  but  not  the 
question  of  reinstatement.  Although  the 
trustees  of  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina  which  operates  one  of  the  hospitals 
authorized  the  rehiring  of  the  twelve,  the 
president  of  the  college.  Dr.  William  McCord. 
said  that  he  was  not  going  to  do  so.  Dr. 
McCord's  announcement  was  made  as  word 
reached  Charleston  that  a  Federal  fund  cutoff 
was  not  Imminent. 

HEW's  regional  compliance  office  in  Atlanta 
has  come  up  with  a  list  of  37  findings  against 
the  college  hospital  indicating  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  in  treatment  of  patients,  stu- 
dents and  employes.  Those  allegations  re- 
lating to  employes  are  relevant^to  the  strike, 
and  all  are  a  matter  of  concern  as  far  as  the 
expenditure  of  HEW  funds  Is  concerned.  But 
the  immediate  issue  Is  the  strike.  It  should  be 
settled  iu  Charleston  and  not  be  allowed  to 
take  further  national  overtones.  Secretary 
Pinch  can  help  accomplish  this  end  by  giving 
assurances  that  the  guidelines  vrill  be 
enforced. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  18.  1969] 
The  Charleston  Strike 

It  takes  no  great  cynicism  to  suspect  po- 
litical pressure  on  a  high  level  In  the  lost 
opportunity  for  a  settlement  of  the  racially 
explosive  hospital  workers'  strike  In  Charles- 
ton. On  June  9  Dr.  William  McCord.  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
reinstate  twelve  Negro  employees  who  had 
allegedly  abandoned  their  posts  by  coming 
to  his  office  to  present  grievances.  In  the  fol- 
lowing three  days,  agreement  was  reached 
on  all  other  Issues  In  the  three-month-old 
strike.  Including  a  raise  from  the  wretched 
(1.30  an  hour  which  most  of  the  400  strikers 
were  getting. 

Then,  on  June  12,  minutes  before  the  Jubi- 
lant principals  were  to  sign  the  agreement 
with  the  blessings  of  Governor  McNalr,  word 
came  that  Dr.  McCord  had  withdrawn  the 
offer  to  take  back  the  workers. 

If  there  was  n6  explanation  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Cord's arbitrary  reversal  In  Charleston,  there 
was  a  plausible  explanation  In  Washington. 
Earlier  In  the  day  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
and  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina  had  paid  a  call  on  Robert  H. 
Finch,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Secretary  I^incb  was  a  key  man  in 
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the  situation,  sine*  It  waa  hia  department's 
apparent  willingness  to  withdraw  l>Meral 
funds  from  the  state's  hospitals  for  non- 
compUance  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  which 
had  In  all  likelihood  Induced  In  Dr.  McCord 
the  earlier  mood  of  conciliation.  The  views 
of  the  two  South  Carolina  statesmen  on  the 
subject  of  the  strike  were  Icnown  to  reflect 
those  of  the  state's  Republican  chairman, 
who  had  warned  that  U  the  twelve  workers 
were  reinstated.  Governor  McNalr  and  others 
would  be  held  politically  accountable.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  was  able  to  come  away  with 
assurances  by  Mr.  Pinch  that  no  Federal 
funds  would  be  cut  off  pending  a  thorough 
InvesUgatlon  by  the  department,  whose  re- 
gional office  had  already  found  a  forbidding 
list  of  violations. 

If  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  Dr.  McCord 
to  account  for  his  sudden  about-face.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  a  clarlflcation  from  Mr. 
Pinch,  who  has  been  notably  sensitive  on 
racial  problems  In  the  past.  Bven  now  a 
strong  statement  from  him,  promising  a 
swift  probe  and  appropriate  action,  might 
Induce  another  180-degree  turn  by  Dr 
McCord. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  23,  19691 
Thi  Charleston  Cycle 
Lingering  prospects  for  an  early  settlement 
of  the  Charleston  hospital  workers'  strike 
have  been  gravely  Jeopardized  by  the  worst 
violence  in  the  three-month  history  of  the 
struggle.  Although  both  sides  share  responsi- 
bility for  the  weekend  flare-up,  the  rising 
tension  in  Charleston  was  foreseeable — and 
foreseen— and  Is  the  Inevitable  consequence 
of  a  chain  reaction  that  started  last  week  In 
Washington. 

With  a  settlement  apparently  only  hours 
away,  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  issued  a  statement 
that  at  the  very  least  left  up  in  the  air  the 
question  of  whether  his  department  seriously 
Intended  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  for  two 
South  Carolina  hospitals  unless  they  cor- 
rected certain  violations  of  the  Clvli  Rights 
Act  reported  by  Its  own  regional  office. 

The  Secretary's  call  for  another  investiga- 
tion, following  a  conference  with  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Representative  L.  Men- 
del Rivers,  was  seen  as  a  delaying  action  taken 
Just  as  the  strike  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
tlement. From  that  frustrating  moment 
events  took  a  highly  predictable  course:  Dr. 
William  M.  McCord,  president  of  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  South  Carclina,  went  back  on 
his  agreement  to  reinstate  the  twelve  work- 
ers, whose  firing  had  touched  off  the  strike. 
His  action,  arrogantly  unexplained,  triggered 
the  decision  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  to  "lift  non-violence  to  a 
new  level." 

Charleston  authorities  in  turn  banned  the 
proposed  night  march  as  Inflammatory  and 
were  defied,  with  arrests  following  the  de- 
fiance and  rioting  following  the  arrests. 

Just  as  the  vicious  cycle  started  In  Wash- 
ington. It  can  be  ended  there.  Let  Secretary 
Pinch  stote  unequivocally  that  fimds  to  the 
Charleston  hospitals  amounting  to  twelve 
million  dollars,  wlU  be  cut  off  for  further  non- 
compliance, and  It  Is  extremely  probable  that 

Dr.  McCord  will  once  more  see  the  light 

or  at  least  feel  the  heat.  There  would  be 
nothing  unduly  coercive  In  that  approach; 
It  was  precisely  to  effect  such  compliance 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23, 1969] 
CHAaLKsrON     Calm    as    Nkoxoes    Makch — 
Hospital  Strikx  Scttlmiknt  Is  Refokteo 
Immimxnt  I 

(By  JameaT.  Wooten)  | 
Charleston,  S.C,  June  22.— The  second 
day  of  Slimmer  slipped  serenely  into  this 
city's  history  with  the  peaceful  Integration 
of  traditionally  white  churches  and  a  noisy 
but  non-violent  parade  through  the  quaint 
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streets  by  striking  Negro  hospital  workers 
and  their  supporters. 

Although  there  has  been  no  substantial 
abatement  of  the  tensions  that  prompted  a 
dusk-to-dawn  curfew,  strike  leaders  have 
shown  a  marked  hesitancy  to  create  con- 
frontations that  might  result  in  arrests  and 
violence.  A  short  march  last  night  ended 
when  the  police  ordered  the  Negroes  to  go 
home,  and  In  another  demonstration  today 
the  marchers  followed  a  route  approved  In 
advance  by  local  officials. 

As  the  result  of  a  spur-of-the-moment  Idea, 
typical  of  techniques  being  used  by  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
In  Its  campaign  here  on  behalf  of  the  strik- 
ing workers,  small  groups  of  Negroes  visited 
several  all-white  chxirches  this  morning.  Ex- 
cept for  a  minor  scuffie  Involving  television 
newsmen  and  a  non-churchgoer,  there  were 
no  Incidents. 

SETTLEMENT    SEEMS    NEAR 

The  reluctance  of  Negro  leaders  to  con- 
tinue aggressive  demonstrations  In  the  tra- 
dition of  previous  campaigns  is  thought  to 
be  the  result  of  an  Imminent  settlement  to 
the  strike,  which  began  March  20  when  12 
Negro  workers  were  discharged  from  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  College  Hospital. 

According  to  Informed  sources  nearly  every 
Issue  In  the  dispute  has  been  resolved  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  Local  1199B,  the 
all-Negro  union  pressing  the  strike,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  college  hospital  and  the  county 
Institution  where  Negro  employes  are  also 
on  strike. 

It  is  known  that  on  BVlday  afternoon,  a  few 
hours  before  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber> 
nathy  was  arrested  and  Jailed,  Gov.  Robert 
E.  McNalr  spoke  with  representatives  of  the 
S.CX.C,  the  organization  founded  by  the 
late  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  As  a  result 
of  that  conversation,  there  was  an  agreement 
on  conditions  for  the  settlement,  including 
the  re-employment  of  the  dozen  workers 
who  were  dismissed. 

TWO    WERE    ARRESTED 

That  night,  however,  Mr.  Abemathy,  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  and  an  aide,  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Williams,  were  charged  with  Inciting  to 
riot  following  a  three-hour  rally  at  a  Neg^ 
church  and  both  are  being  held  in  $60,000 
ball.  Their  arrest,  according  to  the  sources, 
represents  an  unexpected  impediment  to  a 
quick  settlement  of  the  strike. 

Tomorrow,  officials  of  the  medical  college 
are  to  meet  in  Atlanta  with  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  which  has  already 
recommended  that  the  employes  be  rehired, 
one  of  the  primary  demands  of  the  workers. 
Other  union  requests,  such  as  those  for  high- 
er wages  and  a  grievance  system,  have  been 
met  through  a  new  state  employe  wage  and 
classification  system. 

One  theory  about  the  caution  of  the  dvil 
rights  leaders  who  have  guided  the  long  strike 
is  that  they  have  no  desire  to  place  Governor 
McNair  in  a  position  that  would  make  a 
settlement  appear  to  be  a  capitulation  to 
their  demonstrations  and  their  demands. 

CTTE   LACK   OF   LAW 

The  position  of  both  the  county  and  the 
state  hospitals  has  been  that  there  can  be  no 
negotiation  with  the  union  because  there  Is 
no  enabling  statute  that  allows  government 
Institutions  to  deal  with  labor  organizations. 

That  barrier  apparently  has  been  removed 
by  the  union's  agreement  to  be  satisfied  with 
something  a  bit  less  than  formal  recognition, 
such  as  the  willingness  of  the  hospital  to 
establish  payroll  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployes' credit  union. 

The  remaining  Issue  Is  the  re-employment 
of  the  discharged  workers.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  college  hospital  has  agreed  to 
do  so  on  recommendation  of  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department.  However,  the 
hospital's  president.  Dr.  William  M.  McCord. 


has  refused,  saying  that  wholesale  resigns- 
Uons  of  doctors  and  nurses  will  result  ii  the 
workers  are  allowed  to  return. 

The  presence  of  Negroes  in  tradlUonally 
all-white  churches  this  morning  was,  in  most 
places.  Ignored  by  regular  worshipers.  One 
exception  was  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church 
the  oldest  In  this  peninsula  city,  where  about 
16  Negroes,  including  some  children,  were 
invited  to  an  Informal  reception  with  punch 
and  cookies  in  the  church's  parish  house  fol- 
lowing the  morning  service. 

As  they  left  the  sanctuary,  television  news- 
men filming  their  departure  were  heckled 
and  then  attacked  by  a  man  in  shirtsleeves 
who  was  angry  at  their  presence  near  the 
church.  A  parishioner  called  the  police,  but 
another  canceled  the  request  and  there  was 
no  further  disturbance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R,  11400) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Evms  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Bow,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Cederberg,  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  tiie 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  17)  to  recognize 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJi.  12167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Deparihient  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  liis  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123) 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  making  of  a 
final  report  by  the  Commission  To  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


June  25,  1969 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  12167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  Insttiance 
AND    Guarantees    Issued    in    Connection 
With  U.S.  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 
.\  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   Umted   States, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  amount  of 
Export-Import  Bank  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees Issued  In  May  1969  in  connection  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report    on    Proposed    Alterations    at    the 
General  Accounting  OmcE  Building 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  for  proposed  alter- 
ation at  the  General  Accounting  Office  Build- 
lag,  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  study  of  the  acquisition  of 
peripheral  equipment  for  use  with  automatic 
data  processing  systems,  dated  June  24,  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Clspus  Job  Corps  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  Under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  Randle,  Wash.,  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  June  25.  1969:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAIfl 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDINO  OFFICER: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact  certain  welfare  legislation 

"Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

"Whereas  the  question  of  welfare  aaslst- 
ance  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the  en- 
tire United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  disparity  of  payments  among 
the  several  states  and  the  lack  of  national 
standards  of  assistance  have  created  crisis 
situations  In  state  fiscal  management; 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorial- 
ized to  take  Immediate  action  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  include  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

"The  financing  by  the  federal  government 
of  all  welfare  payments  throughout  our  na- 
tion; the  establishment  of  uniform  national 


standards  for  all  welfare  asslatanoe;  the  con- 
tinued administration  by  the  individual 
states  and  towns  of  welfare  from  the  local 
level  and  emphasis  on  training  and  incentive 
programs,  as  well  as  programs,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams designed  to  reunite  famlllee  receiving 
welfare  aaaiatance;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Clerks  of 
the  Ho\ise  and  Senate  cause  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
to  the  meml)ers  of  the  United  States  House 
and  Senate  from  Connecticut. 

"Charles  M.  McCollam,  Jr., 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
"PAtn.  B.  Oroobebt, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 
"Attest: 

"Ella  T.  Qbasso, 

"Secretary  of  the  State." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council, 
city  of  South  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, concerning  the  taxation  of  State  and 
local  government  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  telegram,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  the  President,  African  American  Re- 
patriation Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Mrs.  Roscoe  Smith, 
and  sundry  other  members  of  the  Antloch 
United  Methodist  Church,  of  Roaring  Gap, 
N.C.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  pornography,  and  so  forth; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;    to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  Congress 
TO  Revise  the  Present  System  or  Adion- 
ISTERINO  Federal  Grants 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
In  the  One  Hundred  Fourth  Legislative  Ses- 
sion assembled,  most  respectfully  present  and 
p)etltlon  your  Honorable  Body  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government's  pre- 
eminence In  the  Income  tax  field  has  led  to  a 
greater  need  for  unrestrictlve  sharing  of  such 
revenue  with  state  and  local  governments  by 
means  other  than  Its  complex  system  of  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid;  and 

"Whereas,  the  over  development  of  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs  has  Imposed 
stringent  restrictions  and  conditions  which 
are  contraxy  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  this  State;  and 

"Wheretts,  the  complexity  of  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  creates  administrative  dif- 
ficulties at  the  state  and  local  level  because 
of  different  matching,  administrative,  plan- 
ning and  reporting  requirements;  and 

"Whereas,  unless  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tive categoric  federal  grants  Is  reversed,  these 
grants  will  so  entwine  themselves  that  the 
state's  freedom  of  movement  vrill  be  sig- 
nificantly Inhibited;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  need  and  Justification 
for  consolidation,  simplification  and  revision 
of  grant  programs  which  will  allow  the  State 
and  its  municipalities  more  opportunity  to 
express  their  own  Initiative  and  refiect  their 
specific  needs  and  preferences;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
most  sincerely  recommend  and  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation designed  to  consolidate,  simplify  and 
revise  the  existing  system  by  which  grants- 
in-aid  are  made  available  to  the  states  by 
replacing  the  numerous  Individual  categori- 
cal grants  with  fewer  but  more  flexible  tax- 
sharing  programs  or  block  grants  which  Im- 
pose no  qualifying  conditions  as  to  use. 
thereby  restoring  to  the  State  and  Its  mu- 
nicipalities the  ability  to  more  effectively 
meet  its  primary  responsibility  throtigh  the 
exercise  of  Independent  Judgment  and  free- 


dom to  determine  the  needs  of  Its  pw^le; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State. 

"In  Senate  Chamber,  June  12,  1969.  Read 
and  adopted.  Sent  Down  for  Concurrence, 
Ordered  Sent  Forthwith. 

"  Jerrold  B.  Speers, 

"Secretary. 
"House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1969. 
Read  and  adopted.  In  Concurrence.  ^ 

"Bertha  W.  Johnson, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Joseph  T.  Edgar, 
"Secretary  of  State." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted :~ 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
(Rept.  No.  91-276). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  790.  A  Joint  resoutlon  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-274) . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11582.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-278). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-276) . 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments ; 

H.R.  4229.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid  (Rept.  No.  91-279). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  'S. 
REPT.  NO.    91-227) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  submit 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  11612,  the 
annual  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgTicultui-e  and  related  agencies. 
The  bill  Is  reported  with  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  contains  no  dissenting  views,  be 
printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
AREAS  SUFFERING  A  MAJOR  DIS- 
ASTERS-REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SEPARATE VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  91-280) 
Mr.   BAYH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  report 
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favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1685)  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  separate  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE      , 

As  in  executive  session,  I 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Keith  S.  Snyder,  of  North  OaroUna,  to  be 
U.8.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina; 

William  R.  Burkett.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
XJ.8.  attorney  for  the  weatem  district  of  Okla- 
homa; '  ~ ' 

WlUlam  L.  Osteen,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
tJ.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina; 

Pred  C.  Sink,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina; 

John  P.  Mllanowskl,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
V.3.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan; 

James  W.  Norton.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  V.3.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina; 

Doyle  W.  James,  of  Colorado,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasslos 
Klepetaanls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON:             | 
S.  3481.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Parid 
M.  Fulelhan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jack- 
son,    Mr.     Macxxtson,     Mr.     Tar- 
BOBOxroH,  Mr.  Aikbit,  Mr.  Bbnnett, 
Mr.  BtBLx,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chttscb, 
Mr.  Ckanston,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Eaole- 
TON,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Ooodkix,  Mr. 
Ooss,  Mr.  Obavzx,  Mr.  Habus,  Mr. 
Habt,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Holunos, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht,   Mr.   McOovEaN,   Mr.   Met- 
calt,  Mr.  Mn.i.EB,  Mr.  Moni>ai.e,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MuspHT,  Mr.  Mxtskxe,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  P«ix,  Mr.  PRorrrr,  Mr. 
Randolph,       Mr.       Ribxcoff,       Mr. 
ScHWEiKEH,   Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota  and  Mr.  Youno  of 
Ohio) : 
S.  2482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act  a  new 
title  dealing  especially  with  kidney  disease 
and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MU8KIB  (tcr  himself  and  Mr. 

OOODKLL)  : 

&a488.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
general  support  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments;    to  aUow  partial  IMeral  In- 


come tax  credit  for  State  and  local  Income 
tax  payments;  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  Income  taxes;  to  enlarge  the 
Federal  estate  tax  credit  for  State  death  tax 
payments;  and  to  permit  States  or  local  tax- 
ing authorities  to  tax  property  located  In 
Federal  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskh  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

ByMr.  ENOUTE: 
S.a484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1987  to  author- 
ize markeUng  agreements  providing  for  the 
advertising   of   Hawaiian    papayas;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  3486.  A  bill   to  amend   title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement  credit    for    employees    Injured   In 
line  of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
ByMr.  McOEE: 
S.  3486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  grants  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  to  assist  In  a  program  to  seal 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  to  flU  voids  In 
abandoned  coal  mines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGex  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rscdid 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
lilmself,  Mr.  Yahborough,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,   Mr.    Eaglxton,    Mr.    Inoxtte, 
Mr.   MoNDALE,   Mr.   Randolph,   and 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'   Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  : 
8. 2488.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4(h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  insure  loans  made  to  farm- 
ers for  the  construction  on  purchase  of 
grain  storage  faculties  for  storage  of  grain 
on  the  farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.J.  Ree.  127.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
tlie  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  from  May  15,  1971, 
through  May  23,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion doeignating  the  7-day  period  beginning 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  April  of  each  year  as 
"Volimteer  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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3.  2483— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE 
ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Revenue  Act,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Goodell.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text,  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  and 
exhibits  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks.  The  bill  and  the  ex- 
hibits were  prepared  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 


tions, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member.  I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  Advisory  Commission  for 
purposes  of  discussion  and  further  study 

Senator  Goodell  has  long  been  a  stronc 
advocate  of  Federal  revenue  sharine 
with  the  State  and  local  govenunents 
and  has  sponsored  major  bills  on  this 
subject  in  1967  (H.R.  4070)  and  in  this 
session  (S.  50) .  The  first  title  of  the  pro- 
posed Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
would  create  a  system  of  revenue  sharing 
that  is  closely  analogous  to  that  pro- 
posed by  him  in  his  S.  50  bill  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 

The  central  objective  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Revenue  Act  is  to  help  redress 
the  fiscal  balance  of  our  federal  system 
It  would  do  this  by: 

First,  supplementing  the  tax  base  oi 
States  and  localities,  through  a  system  of 
Federal  general  support  payments;  and 

Second,  encouraging  States  and  locali- 
ties  to  adopt  stronger  tax  systems  of  their 
own,  by  establishing  Federal  tax  credits 
for  State  and  local  income  and  estate 
taxes. 

It  is  designed  to  put  new  life  into  our 
federal  system  by  strengthening  the  fis- 
cal base  of  States  and  local  governments. 

Urgently  needed  steps  must  be  taken 
toward  redressing  the  growing  fiscal  im- 
balance among  the  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  imbalance  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  shared  power. 

While  the  Federal  income  tax  has  given 
the  Central  Government  of  this  Nation  a 
strong  fiscal  base,  capable  of  growing  as 
the  economy  expands,  the  fiscal  base  of 
our  State  and  local  governments,  how- 
ever, has  not  had  the  same  strength  and 
growth  potential.  Consequently,  many 
State  and  local  governments  face  a  fi- 
nancial squeeze  today,  and  have  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  in  order  to  meet  rising 
demands  for  public  services. 

The  fiscal  crisis  that  has  followed  is  a 
product  of  rising  State  and  local  expen- 
ditures, outdated  State  and  local  tax  sys- 
tems and  Increasingly,  interarea  compe- 
tition for  a  limited  amount  of  tax  dollars. 

The  current  revenue-producing  abili- 
ties of  State  and  local  governments  can- 
not keep  pace  with  rising  public  expendi- 
tures. Many  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments still  have  outdated  tax  struc- 
tures. Only  a  minority  have  a  built-in  ca- 
pacity to  provide  for  revenue  growth  as 
the  economy  grows.  Those  States  and 
municipalities  with  modem  tax  struc- 
tures have  suffered  from  interstate  and 
interarea  competition,  losing  affluent  tax- 
payers to  neighboring  lower  tax  areas. 

In  sum,  this  is  the  problem  of  fiscal 
imbalance.  It  has  been  carefully  docu- 
mented by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  its  land- 
mark 1967  report,  "Fiscal  Balance  in  the 
American  Federal  System."  That  report 
made  a  number  of  major  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  many  of  which  have 
been  developed  in  detail  in  this  proposed 
legislation. 

One  proposed  remedy  for  this  crisis 
concerns  revenue  sharing.  Under  that 
proposal,  the  Federal  Government  would 
distribute  a  portion  of  its  tax  revenues 
to  States  and  localities  without  speci- 
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fylng  a  particular  use  of  the  funds.  The 
States  and  local  governments  receiving 
these  payments  would  be  free  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  how  to  use  the 
grants.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  now  provide  this  type  of  general  sup- 
port pajmients  to  States  and  localities, 
and  instead  makes  grants-in-aid  for 
specifically  defined  purposes,  often  with 
extensive  controls. 

The  objective  of  distributing,  from 
Federal  revenues,  percentage  of  per- 
sonal income  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments without  Federal  controls  would  be 
to  provide  greater  vigor  to  State  and 
urban  governments.  It  would  supplement 
these  governments'  local  tax  base,  thus 
enabling  them  to  strengthen  their  ad- 
ministrative apparatus,  supply  better 
public  services,  and  meet  pressing  social 
needs  more  effectively. 

General  support  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  date  back  130  years. 
when  the  Federal  Government  on  a  one- 
shot  basis,  distributed  the  surplus  ac- 
cumulated in  the  National  Treasury  to 
the  States.  Today,  many  States  have 
their  own  systems  of  revenue  sharing 
with  local  governments  analogous  to  pro- 
posals made  for  its  adoption  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

As  a  concept,  revenue  sharing  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tive Leaders,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Coimties.  In  the  90th  Congress 
alone,  over  110  Members  of  Congress 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  over  90  reve- 
nue-sharing payments  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Under  the  distribution  formula  of  the 
bill,  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis  about  49  percent  of  these  pasmients 
would  be  allocated  to  States,  22  percent 
to  major  cities,  12.5  percent  to  urban 
counties,  and  16  percent  to  the  support 
of  local  schools. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  It 
combines  revenue  sharing  with  tax 
credits  to  reinforce  the  fiscal  independ- 
ence of  State  and  local  governments. 
Revenue-sharing  supplements  the  tax 
base  of  States  and  localities.  Tax  credits 
help  strengthen  the  tax  base  of  States 
and  localities,  by  creating  an  effective  in- 
centive for  improving  their  tax  systems. 
To  assist  States  in  adopting  or 
strengthening  their  own  income  tax 
systems,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Treasury 
to  collect  State  personal  income  taxes 
under  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  oflBclals. 

The  proposed  income  tax  credit  would 
result  in  an  estimated  Federal  revenue 
loss  of  $2.6  billion  in  the  first  year  of  its 
operation.  The  offsetting  State  revenue 
gain  is  dlfBcult  to  estimate,  as  it  de- 
pends on  how  many  States  adopt  the  in- 
come tax  or  upgrade  their  existing  in- 
come tax,  but  in  the  long  run  the  State 
gains  should  exceed  the  Federal  loss  be- 
cause the  States  will  be  collecting  $1 
for  each  40  cents  of  Federal  credit. 

By  combining  revenue  sharing  with 
tax  credits,  the  bill  will  help  achieve  the 
complementary  objectives  of  supple- 
menting  and   modernizing   State   and 


local  ttix  systems.  It  will  assist  in  as- 
suring that  States  and  localities  keep 
up  their  own  tax  efforts  after  they  begin 
receiving  general  support  payments 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
constitute  an  important  step  toward 
eliminating  the  serious  interstate  and 
Interarea  taxing  disparities  that  have 
placed  the  most  progressive  taxing  jiuls- 
dictlons  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  bill  can 
be  given  early  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  fiscal  crisis  confronting  our 
State  and  local  governments  is  deserv- 
ing of  prompt  resolution  and  this  alter- 
native is  one  well  worth  exploring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
sectlon-by-section  analysis,  and  exhibits 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record'; 

The  bill  (S.  2483) ,  to  establish  a  system 
of  general  support  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments;  to  allow  partial  Fed- 
eral income  tax  credit  for  State  and  lo- 
cal income  tax  pwiyments;  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  income  taxes; 
to  enlarge  the  Federal  estate  tax  credit 
for  State  death  tax  payments;  and  to 
permit  States  or  local  taxing  authorities 
to  tax  property  located  in  Federal  areas, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Musbie  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goodell).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goveriunent  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2483 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act". 

declaration  or  policy 

Sec.  2. (a)  The  Congress  affirms  that  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States  and  their  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions bear  Jointly  and  severally  the  duty 
and  responslblUty  to  safeguard  the  quaUty 
of  American  life;  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  have  and  must  retain  con- 
trol over  and  primary  responslblUty  for  the 
provision  of  most  domestic  pubUc  services 
and  facilities  for  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion; and  that  to  fulfill  these  commitments 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
must  have  access  to  an  equitable  share  of 
the  Nation's  fiscal  resources  which  the  Con- 
gress now  coQunands  and  Influences  through 
the  tax  system  of  the  Federal  Government 
(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  federalize  the  Federal  income  tax;  to  re- 
duce Impediments  to  the  use  of  personal 
income  taxes  by  the  several  States;  to  facili- 
tate the  exercise  of  adequate  powers  of  taxa- 
tion by  the  several  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions:  and  to  provide  general  sup- 
port payments  to  help  States,  cities,  and 
coimties  to  finance  their  own  programs  and 
set  their  own  priorities  to  help  solve  their 
unique  and  most  crucial  problems. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 
TO  STATES  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  piirposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"   means   the   Secretary  of 
the  Treasury; 

(2)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "trust  fund"  means  the  General  Sup- 
port Trust  Fund  established  by  this  Act; 

(4)  "taxable  income"  means  taxable  in- 


come as  defined  In  Section  63  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  shown  by  returns 
made  by  Individuals  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  such  Code; 

(5)  "total  personal  Income"  means  the  ag- 
gregate personal  income  for  residents  of  a 
State  as  reported  In  the  official  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(6)  "local  revenue  ratio"  of  a  city  or 
county  means  the  ratio,  for  the  most  recent 
annual  period  for  which  usable  data  are 
available,  between — 

(A)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  Im- 
poeed  by  such  city  or  county;  and 

(B)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  Im- 
posed by  the  State  and  all  Its  political  sub- 
divisions; 

(7)  "population  ratio"  of  a  city  or  county 
having  a  population  between  50,000  and  99.- 
999  shall  be  the  percentage  by  which  the 
population  of  the  city  or  county  exceeds 
50,000;  and 

(8)  "local  school  tax  ratio"  means  the 
ratio  between — 

(A)  the  total  receipts  from  aU  taxes  im- 
posed by  public  school  systems  which  are 
administratively  and  fiscally  ind^endent  of 
any  other  government  and  are  classified  for 
Census  Bureau  reporting  of  governmental 
data  as  Independent  school  district  govern- 
ments; and 

(B)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  im- 
posed by  such  independent  school  districts 
and  the  State  government. 

general  support  trust  fund 
Sec.  102.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  General  Support 
Trvist  Fund.  The  trust  fund  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to 
such  fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  equal  to  the  amount 
obtained  by  adding  (A)  1  percent  of  aggre- 
gate taxable  Income  reported  on  Federal  In- 
dividual Income  tax  returns  filed  dviring  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  (B)  25  percent  of 
State  personal  Income  tax  collections  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  dividing  the 
sum  by  two.  In  no  event  shall  the  amount 
so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  be  less 
than  any  amount  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(c)  Beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  not  less  than  once  each  quarter, 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  trust  fund  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (b).  Such  transfers 
may,  to  the  extent  necessary,  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  In  subsection  (b).  Prop- 
er adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  that 
prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than 
the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred.  Com- 
putations by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(d)  In  each  of  the  first  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deduct  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, including  the  provision  of  any 
requisite  statistical  or  data  gathering  actlvl- 
ties  required  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  spend  the  amount  so 
deducted  for  such  purposes  as  in  his  discre- 
tion will  facilitate  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  General  Support  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

BASIC    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
qualifications  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
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and  during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay 
to  each  State  from  amount*  appropriated  to 
the  trust  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
payments  are  made,  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  entitlement  of  the  State  under  section 
104.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  In  Install- 
ments periodically  during  any  fiscal  year 
but  not  less  often  than  once  each  quarter. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  maae  in  the 
amount  of  payment  to  each  State  to  the 
extent  that  payments  previously  made  were 
In  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid.  Adjustments  In  payments 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 
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STATS   KHTXIXKimtT 

Skc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  basic  entitlement  of  eaoh  State  to 
an  amount  of  the  tmst  fund  during  the 
flecal  year  beginning  July  l.  1M9,  and  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereafter  as  provided 
In  this  section. 

(b)  Hie  total  entitlement  for  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  product 
obtalnad  by  multtplylng  the  total  resident 
poptilatlon  of  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
by  the  "tax  effort  factor  of  each  State  and 
then  dMaing  such  product  by  the  sum  of 
such  products  for  all  States. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  a 
State's  tax  effort  factor  for  any  fiscal  year  Is 
the  resiUt  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the  an- 
nual total  of  taxes  plus  the  net  profits  from 
the  operation  of  State-owned  liquor  stores 
collected  by  the  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
dlvUlons  by  (2)  the  total  personal  Income 
of  individuals  residing  In  the  State  for  a 
closely  related  annual  period. 

(d)  For  pTirposes  of  subsection  (b),  a 
State's  tax  effort  ratio  factor  for  any  fiscal 
year  Is  the  raUo  of  the  State's  tax  effort 
factor  as  defined  In  subsection  (c)  for  the 
latest  fiscal  year  to  the  State's  tax  effort  fac- 
tor for  the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

QUAurriNc  AcazEMzirrs  with  the 

SXCSXTABT 

Sxc.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  be  qualified  to 
receive  the  payments  provided  for  by  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  a  State,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature,  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  imder- 
take — ■ 

( 1 )  to  adhere  to  the  same  methods  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  debate  over  the  use  of  funds 
and  the  same  budgetary  process,  laws,  and 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  con- 
trol and  accountability  for  all  payments  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  as  It  does  with  respect 
to  State  funds  derived  from  its  own  taxing 
powers  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe,  on  the 
disposition  of  such  payments.  This  report 
shall  include  a  five-year  projection  of  State 
government  expenditures.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  no  power  either  to  approve  or  disapprove 
State  expenditures  of  payments  received 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  impose  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds  distributed  to  political  subdivisions 
which  are  not  applicable  to  the  use  of  funds 
which  Its  political  subdivisions  derive  from 
their  own  taxing  powers  other  than  to  pro- 
hibit a  political  subdivision  from  spending 
any  portion  of  the  funds  distributed  to  It  for 
purposes  which  are  in  conflict  with  any  Stats 
plan  enacted  into  law  dealing  with  the  utili- 
zation and  development  of  the  State's  human 
and  physical  resources  or  partictilar  aspects 
thereof; 

(3)  to  confirm  by  annual  reports  filed 
with  the  Secretary  following  each  of  the  first 
three  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
that  the  State  distributed  to  each  city  and 
county  government  for  which  an  allocable 
share  Is  specified  in  this  Act.  a  total  amount 
not  less  than  the  sum  of  the  annual  amovmt 
allocable  to  that  govenunent  under  this  Act 
plus  all  amounts  It  received  from  the  State 


during  the  State  fiscal  year  that  ended  In  cal- 
endar lOOe  or  to  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  any  failure  to 
meet  this  requirement  is  entirely  offset  by  the 
Intervening  transfer  from  the  local  govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  financial  responsibility 
for  direct  support  of  particular  services  or 
facilities; 

(4)  to  adhere  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
In  connection  with  any  activity,  program  or 
service  provided  solely,  or  in  part  from  any 
funds  received  by  a  State  or  Its  political  sub- 
divisions under  this  Act; 

(5)  to  make  reports  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
aa  they  may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
their  functions  under  thia  Act;  and 

(6)  to  make  the  dlstribuoons  out  of  the 
payments  of  the  State  entitlement  received 
by  It  to  certain  cities  and  countlee  aa  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (b)  and  to  school 
distrlots  aa  provided  under  subsection  (e) 

(b)  Each  State  shall  distribute  In  each 
fiscal  year  out  of  payments  of  the  State  en- 
titlement— 

(1)  to  each  city  and  county  having  VTlth- 
in  its  boundaries  a  population  of  100,000  or 
naore  an  amount  not  less  than  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  (A)  the  general 
support  entitlement  for  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  by  (B)  twice  the  local  revenue  ratio 
of  the  city  or  county;  and 

(2)  to  each  city  and  coimty  having  with- 
in ^i!*  bouiidaries  a  population  between 
50,000  and  99.999  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  (A) 
the  general  support  entitlement  for  the 
State  area  under  section  104  by  (B)  a  frac- 
tion representing  the  product  of  (1)  twice 
the  local  revenue  ratio  of  the  city  or  county, 
and  (11)  the  population  ratio  of  the  cltv  or 
county. 

(c)  To  encoiu-age  States  to  take  the  Inltla- 
Uve  In  strengthening  the  flscal  position  of 
major  cities  and  counties  and  to  maximize 
fiexibiUty  in  the  use  of  the  authorized  gen- 
eral support  payments  for  meeting  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  differing  State-local  flscal 
systems,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alter- 
native plan  for  the  use  of  general  support 
funde  made  avaUable  to  major  cities  and 
oounUes  under  this  section  provided  the  plan 
Is  enacted  by  the  State  legislature  and  con- 
forms to  at  least  one  of  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  each  major  city  and  county  receives  a 
total  amount  under  the  State  alternative 
plan  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  general 
support  payment  it  would  otherwise  have  al- 
located to  It  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  city  and  cotmty  councils  or  gov- 
erning bodies,  repreeenting  at  least  half  of  the 
clUes  and  counties  entitled  to  receive  at  least 
50  percent  of  general  support  payments 
otherwise  required  to  be  distributed,  concur 
by  formal  resoluUon,  that  the  State's  alter- 
native plan  will  result  In  the  use  of  general 
support  funds  that  accords  better  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State  and  its  cities  and 
counties  than  could  be  achieved  by  dUtribut- 
Ing  the  funds  to  cities  and  counties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  set  forth  In  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  proposed  State  alternative  plan  as 
authorized  In  subsection  (c)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  with  such  suoport- 
ing  Information  as  he  may  require  annually 
not  later  than  90  days  preceding  the  flscal 
year  to  which  the  plan  pertains.  In  the  event 
of   the    acceptance    of   such    an    alternative 

•  plan.  Its  provisions  shall  govern  the  use  of 
funds  otherwise  allocated  by  this  A-'t  to 
cities  and  counties. 

(e)  Each  State  shall  distribute  to  -chool 
districts  In  each  flscal  year  out  of  the  Sta*e 
entitlement  an  amount  not  less  than  tlie 
product  obtained  by  multlplving  the  local 
school  tax  ratio  by  ♦he  amount  of  the  State 
entitlement    remaining   after    the    distribu- 


tion to  cities  and  counties  vmder  subsection 
(b). 

(f)  Determination  under  this  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  acceptable  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 

POWXRS   OF   THE    SECRETAHT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  obtain  from  other  Federal  agencies  statis- 
tical data,  reports,  and  other  materials  which 
he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section,  and  Federal 
agencies  shall  carry  out  their  statistical 
functions  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  appu. 
cable  law,  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under  this 
section.  For  the  first  three  Hscal  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse,  with  funds  provided  to  him 
In  section  102(d),  Federal  agencies  for  the 
cost  of  providing  any  data  which  in  his  dls- 
cretlon  are  necessary  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  For  subsequent  flscal 
years  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
siuns  sufficient  to  enable  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  information  required  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that  there 
is  a  failure  by  such  State  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  undertaking  required 
by  section  106,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor  that  further  payments  under  this 
Act  will  be  withheld  until  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective  action 
has  been  Uken  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  satisfied, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL  KKVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives 
notice  under  section  106  that  payments  to 
It  will  be  withheld  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  receiving  such  notice,  file  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit 
m  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
acUon  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  shaU  have  Jiulsdlc- 
tion  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  b" 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
However,  if  any  flnding  is  this  consistent  with 
preceding  sentence  and  Is  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  the  court  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

REPORT    BT    SECBETART 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the 
trust  fund  during  the  preceding  flscal  year 
and  on  Its  expected  operation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  to, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  trust 
fund  during  the  preceding  flscal  year;  an  es- 
timate of  the  expected  appropriation  to,  and 
disbursements  to  be  made  from,  the  trust 
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fund  during  the  current  flecal  year;  and  any 
changes  recommended  by  the  Secretary  oon- 
oerning  the  operation  of  the  trust  fund. 

CONQBXBOIONAI.  RUDT 

SEC.  109.  (a)  The  AwJroiMlatlons  Oommlt- 
tee  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
i^te  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Kepreeentatlvee  shall  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies,  at  least  once  during  each 
congress,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  trust  fund  and  Its  relation  to  the  flnanc- 
ing  of  State  and  local  governments  and  re- 
port findings  to  each  House,  respectively, 
together  with  reoommendatlona  for  such 
House,  respecUvely,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  such  legislation  as  they  deem  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  In  such  House)  at  any  time,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such 
House. 
TITLE     n— PARTIAL     FEDERAL     INCOME 

TAX   CREDIT   FOR   STATE   AKD   LOCAL 

INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  CSXDIT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) Is  amended  (1)  by  renumbering 
section  40  as  41:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  State  and  Local  Income  Taxes 


"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— If  an  individual 
chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  such  Individual  as 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
40  percent  of  the  State  and  local  Income  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  State  and  local  Income  taxes. — The 
term  'State  and  local  income  tax'  means 
only — 

"(A)  a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  Income  of  the 
taxpayer,  after  the  deduction  of  an  amount 
for  personal  exemptions  and  dependents  al- 
lowances or  the  subtraction  of  a  tax  credit 
or  credits  equivalent  In  amount  to  the 
amount  allowed  for  this  purpose  under  part 
V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of  a 
tax  Imposed  upon  the  Income  of  a  partner- 
ship of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  member:  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  a 
tax  imposed  upon  the  Income  of  an  electing 
small  business  corjKjration  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion l37Hb))  of  which  the  taxpayer  is  a 
shareholder,  by  a  State  or  any  polltioal  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by  a 
married  individual,  the  amount  of  State 
and  local  Income  taxes  imposed  upon  the  in- 
come of  such  Indirtdual  shall  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

"(2)  Change  of  election. — The  choice  as 
to  whether  an  Individual  shall  elect  to  have 
the  benefits  of  this  section  may  be  made  or 
changed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  for  making  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  State  or  local  Income  tax 
was  paid  or  accrued. 

"(3)  Adjustments  on  payment  of  accrued 
taxes. — If  accrued  taxes  when  paid  differ  from 
the  amounts  iised  by  an  individual  as  the 
basis  for  claiming  a  credit  xmder  this  Mctlon, 
or  If  any  tax  paid  1b  refunded.  In  whole  or  In 


part,  such  Indlvldiua  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary or  hlB  delegate,  who  sliaU  redetermine 
the  amoimt  of  the  tax  for  the  year  or  years 
affected.  The  amount  of  tax  due  on  such  re- 
determination, if  ahy,  shall  be  paid  by  such 
individual   on  notice   and   demand   by   the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  overpaid,  if  any,  shall  be  credited  or 
refxinded   to   the   individual   In   accordance 
with  subchapter  B  of  chapter  66  (section  6511 
and  following) .  In  the  case  of  a  State  or  local 
Income  tax  accrued  but  not  paid,  but  used 
as  the  basis  for  claiming  a  credit  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  allowance  of  such 
credit  may  require  such  Individual  to  give 
a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  and  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
In  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate 
may  require,  conditioned  on  the  payment  by 
the  Individual  of  any  amoimt  of  tax  found 
due  on  any  such  redetermination:  and  the 
bond  herein  prescribed  shall  contain  such 
further  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  require.  In  such  redetermina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of  the 
amount  of  tax  due  from  such  Individual  for 
the  year  or  years  affected  by  a  refund,  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  refimded  with  respect 
to  which  credit  has  been  allowed  under  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  State  or  local  Income  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  such  refund;  but  no  credit  under 
this  section,  and  no  deduction  under  section 
164  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes) ,  shall  be 
allowed  for  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
such  State  or  local  income  tax  Imposed  on 
the  refvmd.  No  interest  shall  be  assessed  or 
collected  on  any  amount  of  tax  due  on  any 
redetermination  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, restating  from  a  refund  to  the  indi- 
vidual, for  any  period  before  the  receipt  of 
such  refund,  except  to  the  extent  interest 
was  paid  on  such  refund  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  such  period. 
"(c)  Cross  Rkterencb — 
"(1)  for  deductions  of  3ta£e  and  local  In- 
come taxes,  see  sections  164  aad  275. 

"(2)  for  right  of  each  pmrtner  to  make 
election  under  this  section,  see  section 
703(b)." 

(b)  Section  275(a)  of  such  code  (relat- 
ing to  certain  taxes  not  deductible)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  State  and  local  income  taxes,  If  the 
Individual  chooses  to  take  to  any  extent  the 
benefits  of  section  40  (relating  to  State  and 
local  Income  taxes) ." 


TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202r  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  40  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Sec.  40.  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 
"Sec  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  code  (relating 
to  retirement  Income)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  36  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  interest) ,  and  section  40  (relating  to 
State  and  local  Income  taxes) ". 

(c)  Section  46  (a)  (3)  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  amount  of  credit)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  State  and 
local  income  taxes) ." 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  code  (relating  to 
partnership  computations)  is  amended — 

(1)  by    relettering    subparagraphs     (D), 


(E),  and  (F)  of  subsection  (a)   (3)  at  sub- 
paragraphs (E) ,  (F) .  and  (O) : 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  the  deduction  for  taxes  provided  In 
section  164  (a)  with  respect  to  State  and 
local  income  taxes;"  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows:  

"(b)    ElXCnONB  OF  THE  PABTNERSHIP. — Any 

election  affecting  the  computation  of  taxable 
Inoome  derived  from  a  partaershlp  shall  be 
made  by  the  partnership,  except  that  the 
election  under  sections  40  (relaUng  to  State 
and  local  Inoome  taxes)  and  901  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions 
of  United  States),  and  any  election  under 
section  615  (relating  to  exploration  expendi- 
tures) or  under  section  617  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional exploration  In  the  case  of  domestic 
mining),  shall  be  made  by  each  partner 
separately." 

EFFECTIVE    DATX 

Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this 

title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE     III— FEDERAL     COLLECTION     OF 

STATE  INCOME  TAXES 

FEDERAL    COLLECTION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  77  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to  miscel- 
laneous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  7517.  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
come taxes. 

"  (a)  General.— Where  the  law  of  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  Imposes 
an  Income  tax,  on  the  request  of  the  proper 
officials  of  such  State  or  possession  author- 
ized to  make  such  request  pursuant  to  State 
law  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is  authorized 
in  his  discretion  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  such  State  or  possession,  under  which, 
to  the  extent  provided  therein,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  will  administer  and  enforce 
such  Income  tax  in  behalf  of  such  State  or 
possession. 

"(b)  Costs. — As  a  part  of  any  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  reqvilre  that 
such  State  or  possession  pay  to  the  Treasury 
Department  the  cost  of  the  work  or  services 
performed  (Including  material  supplied)  in 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such  tax." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77 
of  such  code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  7516  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec.  7517.  Federal  collection  of  State  In- 
come taxes." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7809  of  such 
code  (relating  to  deposit  of  collections)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (3)  im- 
mediately following  paragraph  (2)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)   Work  or  services  performed  (Includ- 
ing material  supplied)    pursuant  to  section 
7517     (relating    to    Federal    collection    of 
State  Income  taxes);  and" 
TITLE     IV— LARGER     FEDERAL     CREDIT 

FOR  STATE  DEATH  TAX  PAYMENTS 
alternate  credit 

SEC  401.  Section  2011  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for 
State  death  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)   Alternative  CREDrr  — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — In  lieu  of  the 
credit  authorised  by  subsection  (a)  for  es- 
tate. Inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession  taxes, 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  may  be  cred- 
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lt«d  wttti  the  amount  of  any  eet»t«  tax  ac- 
tuaUy  paid  to  any  State  In  respect  of  any 
property  Included  In  the  groas  estate  (not 
including  any  such  tax  paid  with  reepect  to 
the  estate  of  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
cedent) of  a  decedent  dyine  after  December 
31.  1971. 

"(2)  Maxhtdm  amount  or  cBEDrr. — The 
credit  allowed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  appropriate  amount  stated  In  the 
foUowlng  table: 
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"If  the  taxable  estate  The  maximum  credit 
is—  shall  be— 

Not  over  $6,000 2.4%   of  the  taxable 

Over  $6,000  but  not  $120  plus  5.6%  of  the 

over  $10,000.  excess  over  $5,000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  $400  plus  10%  of  the 

over  $30,000.  excess    over    $10- 

000. 
Over  $30,000  but  not  $2,400    plus    16%    of 

over  $50,000.  the      excess      over 

^  $30,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not  $5,600    plus    22%    of 

over  $100,000.  the      excess      over 

,^  $50,000. 

Over  $100,000  but  $16,600  plus  24%  of 
-  not  over  $150,000.  the  excess  over 
-,^_       -.  $100,000. 

Over     $150,000     but  $28,600    plus    6%    of 

not  over  $500,000.        the      excess      over 
__         .._  $150,000. 

Over     $600,000     but  $49,600    plus    7%    of 

000,000.  $500,000. 

Over   $1,000,000  but  $84,600    plus    9%    of 

5^*000°''"'       •^•"       **^*      ^^""^      °^« 
000,000.  $1,000,000 

Over  $2500,000  but  $219,600  plus  12%  of 

5M0OO°'''       •^•*       *•>"      "'^^      °^" 
800,000.  $2,500,000. 

Over   $5,000,000   but  $519,600  plus  14%  of 

S^*ooo°'"      •*••      *^^     '""'^     °^« 
000,000.  $5,000,000. 

Over   $8,000,000   but  $939,600  plus  15%  of 

not      over      $12,-       the      excess      over 

000,000.  $8,000,000 

Over  $12,000,000-...  $1,539,600    plus    16% 

of  the  excess  over 

$12,000,000. 

"(3)       REQt7ZBEMENT      OF      STATE      CEBTIFICA- 

TXON.— "The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  the  estate  of  a  dece- 
dent dying  before  January  1,  1972,  only  if  his 
death  occurs  after  the  Governor  of  the  State 
imposing  the  tax  for  which  the  credit  is 
claimed  certifies  to  the  Secretary  or  hla  dele- 
gate— 

"(A)  that  the  estimated  annual  revenue 
level  of  the  death  taxes  of  such  State  has 
been  increased  by  an  amount  which  is  not 
less  than  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shaU  have  certified  to  the 
Governor  as  the  amount  by  which  (1)  the 
estimated  aggregate  credits  determined  un- 
der this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
estate  tax  returns  filed  during  the  calendar 
year  1968  from  his  State  exceed  (11)  the  ag- 
gregate credits  claimed  under  subsection 
(a)  on  such  returns,  and 

"(B)  that  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  law  such  increase  in  death  taxes  is  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dy- 
ing before  January  1,  1972. 

"(4)  DxFiNrrioK. — As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  term  'Governor'  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

TECHNICAL   AMENOMXNTS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  2011  (b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to 
amount  of  credit  for  State  death  taxes)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  credit  allowed 
by  this  secUon"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) ". 

(b)  Section  2011  (e)  of  such  code  (relating 
to  limitation  in  cases  involving  deduction 
under  section  2063(d))   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  each 


place  It  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
(B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)  or  (f)(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subeecUon  (b)"  In 
paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3)  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subseotlon  (b)  or  (f) 
(2) ":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "In  any  case  where  the 
credit  is  determined  imder  subsection  (a)" 
after  "subparagraph  (A)  of  that  paragraph" 
in  paragraph  (3). 

TITLE  V— TO  PERMIT  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAXING  AUTHORITIES  TO  TAX  PROP- 
ERTT  LOCATED  IN  FEDERAL  AREAS 
Sec.  501.  Title  4,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  106  the 
following  new  section: 
"5  105A.  Same;  property  tax 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  no  person  shall  be  relieved  from 
liability  for  payment  of  any  otherwise  ap- 
plicable property  tax  levied  by  any  State, 
or  by  any  duly  constituted  taxing  authority 
therein  having  Jurisdiction  to  lew  such  a 
tax,  on  the  ground  that  all  or  part  of  the 
property  taxed  is  located  in  a  Federal  area. 
Such  State  or  taxing  authority  shall  have 
full  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  levy  and  col- 
lect any  such  tax  In  any  Federal  area  within 
such  State  to  the  same  extent  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  though  such  area  were 
not  a  Federal  area. 

"(b)  (1)  Before  a  State  or  taxing  authority 
may  levy  and  collect  a  tax  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  an  agency  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  President  must  have 
certified  that  persons  owning  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  section  or  living 
or  working  In  areas  under  the  exclusive  Fed- 
eral legislative  Jurisdiction  within  the  State 
are  afforded  substantially  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  tax-supported  services  as  If 
the  area  were  not  imder  exclusive  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  In  no  case  shall  such  certifica- 
tion be  given  unless  those  persons  perma- 
nently residing  within  such  areas  are  af- 
forded the  same  rights  to  vote  and  to  hold 
public  office  as  those  available  to  persons 
permanently  residing  In  such  State  outside 
of  such  areas. 

"(2)  The  designated  agency  shaU  have  the 
authority  to  revoke  certification  upon  its 
determination  that  the  State  no  longer  ad- 
heres to  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  "^grapn 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
property  tax  means  any  tax  Imposed  directly 
on,  or  measured  by  the  value  of,  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  interest  In  real  or 
personal  property. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  affect— 
"(1)  any  of  the  rights.  prlvUegee,  and  pro- 
tections afforded  by  section  514  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors*  civil  ReUef  Act  of  1940 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  574) ;  or 

"(2)  the  provuions  of  section  408  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1966  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  an  Interest  of  a  lessee  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  or  with  respect 
to  any  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  the  provisions  of  title  Vni  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  In  effect  prior  to 
August  11.  1966. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  taxes  levied  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971." 

Sec.  502.  The  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  101.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  between  Items  106  and 
106  the  following  new  item: 
"106A.  Same;  property  tax." 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  title  4. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "106"  a  comma  and 
"106A, ". 

(b)  Section  108  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  106-110"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  106,  106A, 
106,  107.  108,  109.  and  110." 

(c)  Section  109  of  such  title  is  amended  by 


inserting  immediately  after  "sections  106"  . 
comma  and  "106A.". 

Sec.  604.  Section  1843  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of  a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  To  secure  equitable  or  other  relief 
to  prevent  the  collection  of  taxes  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  section  106 A  of  title  4  or 
other  provisions  of  law." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Musioi 
follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  tht 
intekgovernmental  revenue  act 
Section  1  provides  that  this  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act." 

Declaration  of  policy 
Section  2  affirms  the  "federal"  character 
of  the  governmental  system  of  the  United 
States  and  contains  the  declaration  of  Con- 
gressional policy  to  federalize  the  Federal 
personal  income  tax,  reduce  Federal  tax  im- 
pediments to  more  intensive  use  of  state 
personal  Income  taxes,  facilitate  the  exer- 
cise of  adequate  powers  of  taxation  by 
States  and  localities  and  establish  a  system 
of  general  support  (revenue-sharing)  pay- 
ments to  the  States  and  major  units  of  local 
government. 

Confronted  with  the  diversity  of  objectives 
in  fashioning  a  program  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments,  this  legislation  proposes 
that  a  variety  of  techniques  including  rev- 
enue sharing  and  income  and  death  tax 
credits  be  combined  into  a  remedial  measure 
that  will : 

Redress  the  unequal  distribution  of  tax- 
able resources  and  thereby  help  create  a  fiscal 
environment  that  will  enable  States  and  lo- 
calities to  exercise  wider  latitude  in  deter- 
mining their  budgetary  priorities. 

Strengthen  the  financial  base  of  State  and 
local  governments  with  revenue  sources  that 
grow  as  the  national  economy  expands. 

Reward  States  and  major  local  units  that 
go  the  extra  mile  on  tax  effort  to  respond  to 
their  own  expenditure  requirements. 

Arm  States  with  the  revenue  source  that 
enables  them  to  enlarge  their  fiscal  fiexibiUty, 
diversify  their  tax  systems,  and  adjust  the 
distribution  of  tax  burdens  for  famUy  size 
as  well  as  other  equity  considerations. 

Reduce  State  vulnerability  to  and  polit- 
ical leaders  concern  with  tax  competition 
from  other  States  based  solely  on  their 
making  intensive  xise  of  the  personal  Income 
tax. 

■mXE  I GENEEAL  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

AND  THEIR   POLITICAL   SUBDIVISIONS 

Section  101  defines  several  terms  used  In 
this  title  of  the  Act. 

General  Support  Trust  Fund 
Section  102  establishes  the  General  Sup- 
port Trust  Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  provides  for  annual  ap- 
propriations to  the  trust  fund.  The  section 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
termine the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
trust  fund  as  an  amount  equal  to  either  (a) 
the  result  obtained  by  adding  (1)  1  percent 
of  Federal  individual  taxable  Income  and 
(11)  26  percent  of  State  personal  Income  tax 
collections  and  dividing  the  sum  by  2  or  (b) 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  trust  fund 
for  the  preceding  year,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  lust  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  protects 
States  and  localities  from  a  cutback  resulting 
from  a  recession.  The  section  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  trust  fund  quarterly  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  and  subsequently  adjust  the 
trust  fund  transfers  to  refiect  the  precise 
formula  determination. 
In  fiscal  1970  the  appropriations  to  the 
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t„u,t  fund  under  this  act  would  approximate         (2)    Preparation   and   submission   to  the  meeting   «^«P«f"^^   "•!??,  **'^ 

^tiiH^.^  rt«f^»rmin*d  M  follows-  Secretarv  of  a  five-year  projection  of  State  State-local  fiscal   systems,   this  eecuon  re- 

„.8  blUlon  determined  as  follows  ||^^ent  expenditures^  along  with  a  re-  quire-  the  Secretary  to  accept  an  ^ternatlve 

[In  bUllons  of  dollars]  ^^^  ^^  ^^  disposition  of  revenue  sharing  State  plan  that  meeU  either  of  two  condl- 

(A)  1%    o'  Federal   Individual   Tax-  payments  in  order  to  subject  the  spending  of  Uons: 

able  Income 3.  8     the  funds  to  the  usual  budgetary  processes.  (i)  Each  city  and  county  will  receive  more 

(B)  26%    of    State   Personal    Income  The  Secretary  has  no  power  either  to  approve     under  the  State  alternative  plan  than  It  Is 

Tax  Collections '..      1.8  or  disapprove  the  plan  or  the  expenditures,  entitled  to  under  the  statutory  formula;  at 

(3)  Maintenance  of  the  unrestricted  char-  (2)  An  alternative  State  plan  Is  accepted 

Sum  of  (A)  and  (B) 6.6  acter  of  the  funds  distributed  to  cltlee  and  ^y  formal  resolution  of  the  city  and  county 

BM\ilt  of  dividing  sum  by  2 2.8  counties,   except   that   a   State   could   pro-  legislative  bodies  representing,  at  one  and 

Tnitiaiiv   Mowth  in  the  State  Income  tax  hlblt  cities  and  counties  from  spending  the  the  same  time,  haU  of  those  entltted  to  re- 

«,Sons  factor  will  outrun  growth  in  the  money  for  a  purpose  that  conflicts  In  whole  ^elve  payments  under  the  statutory  formula, 

S2^!«i  li^ivldual^able  lno«ne  factor  be-  or  1°  P^rt  with  a  State's  plan  dealing  with  ^nd  those  entiUed  to  receive  at  least  50% 

^STof  ^tetJ  Sx^^  inc^^  STn^  the  utilization  and  development  of  Its  human  ^  ^.e  amount  designated  by  tiie  statutory 

o.r^r  inrom«  tar  enaetments   Thus    In  the  or  physical  resources.  formula  for  cities  and  counties. 

®i^!^ti™  ^he^nlfaTsTn^  f»md^''«^ll  riw          <*>  Confirmation  by  report  to  the  Secre-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  these  conditions,  a 

S^r  Sn  t^e^^^h  o^^^e  y^^iS   n^  tary  that  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  gtateVth   the   concurrence   of   cities   and 

L^!fJi  ^^me  t^base  The  trustfund  ao-  »""  the  effective  date  of  the  act  that  tiie  ^yj^tlee.  may  carry  out  a  plan  that  would 

'^  nH.l?<^^ll^nXue  to  6T^  at  a  faWy  State  did  not  reduce  Its  grants  out  of  Its  own  ^^\^u,clkl^^nslblll^    for   a    major 

ffi  oaS  eSn  Xr^  t?e  sS^  have  en!  funds  to  eligible  cities  and  counties  because  ,^^^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^      ^  jj  p^wic  schools 

^S  ?^i^rson^^nSn*e  ta^f^d^use  of  the  ^^'^Vs^^^lTls^^hSThe'lS  ^  P"''"'^  assistance  from  the  local  govern- 

rf  the  res^nslveness  of  thU  tax  to  growtii  ^ents  '^^^%^^^.f].Jli'^ytJ^^.^''^^i  mente  to  the  State. 

^  the  national  economy  °^  *^®  **=*  *^**  *^®  ^****"-     !.     *       ..^Tki!  In  recognition   of  the  contribution   that 

•"^^^t^  f^Sr^vldes  a  percentage  gf^^ts  out  o,  their  own  funds  to  eligible  i^^y"^?^  ^.hool  taxes  make  to  aggre- 

Mt  aside,  lor  the  first  three  years  following  cltdes  and  counties.          _.^„,  ,„„„  ,„  „_  gate  State  and  local  tax  effort.  Section  105(e) 

Sctoent    W  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of          (6)  Adherence  *°  «^"  P«»«L»V,^m  sun"  ^^e'  designates  part  of  the  State  entitie- 

^Treasu^  to  fulfill  his  Administrative  and  ^~SS\rf^nd«  Lo^d^^ln  tCy^To  t^^^  '««'^*    ^°'    «"PP°^*    °'    ''^*^    '^''°?''    ?^ 

S^ta   eatiierlnK    responslblUties    under   this  Par^^  t>y  funds  provided  In  this  Act  so  tnat  ^^^  gp^^t  for  this  purpose  is  determined 

tote   gathering    responsiouiiies    u     er               ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  perpetuate  practices  that  multiplying  the  paym^  to  tiie  State 

Basic  vavments  conflict  with  national  policy.  (after  subtracting  the  amount  allocated  to 

uasic  payments  submission  of  reports  as  necessary  to  iT:."  Jtr/],^„„^l,s  »,„  th.  ^tlo  of  seoarate 

section  103  requires  the  Secretary  of  tiie  thi  Secretary,  the  Con^,  and  the  Gomp-  ^i^j^^i^t^xe^^^'lia^^  Sd^^ateT^ 

T^asury  to  make  quarterly  payments  from  troller  General  to  help  them  carry  out  their  '««    if^  estUnated  th^t  on  a  nationwide 

the  trust  fund  to  Uie  qualifying  States  and  responsibilities  under  this  act;  S'tlis^e^l^m^t  all^t^s  %  ^rcent  of 

wljust  subsequent  payments  to  reflect  any  (^  Distribution  of  the  funds  within  the  ^^!J^/^^'J!^hI>l -uro^ 

previous  over  or  under  payments.  state    required    under   other   provisions   of  the  trust  fund  to  school  support. 

State  area  entitlement  Section  105,  described  below.                                                     Potcer*  of  the  Secretary 

section  104  dlrecte  the  Secretary  of  the  Distribution  of  State  entitlement                  Section  106  directs  the  S^retary  to  obtain 

TreLury    to    determine    by    formula,    tiie  section  106  (b)  requires  each  State  to  pay  the   requisite   statistical   data,   repwta   and 

^^of  ttie  entitlement  to  the  trust  fund  ovSVo  cities  and  counties  of  50.000  popula-  °*^ J?*^t'i  »\^der  !Sf  ti^le^^s^e^tlon 

for  each  State.  The  formula  specified  in  this  tlon  a  portion  of  Uie  State  entitiement  In  'f^^f'^^^^'t*  ^«LS  aSh^T?  to  ^elm^ 

section    aUocates    to    each    State    area    an  accordance  with  a  formula  that  varies  the  also  gives  the  fecreteir  amnomy  to  m^ 

amount  that  depends  on  the  population  and  ^^^^ent  to  each  city  and  county  on  the  basis  f^J^^ff^'^^S^  t?  the  ^nlstSon 

relative  tax  effort  in  each  State.  It  recog-  ^^ 'jts  local  revenue  ratio,  l.e..  the  ratio  be-  S«  !^7^*^  °!f^thn,;^ds  all^^d  f™  tS>e 

nlzes  that  responslblUties  are  divided  In  dlf-  tween  Its  tax  receipts  and  the  total  tax  re-  ^L^^' v  a    *rcenS  set  MWe  m  the 

ferent  ways  as  between  State  and  local  gov-  ^^i  43  o,  the  State  and  Ite  localities  plus  ^*^'*/J,^J,^!^^^tre  e^^ctinnit  o^ 

emmenta   in   each   State.   Each  State   thus  g^a^te  liquor  store  proflte.   The  amount  of  f^^Vl  ?!!Si?aSS^fi^s  at^SI^lo^ 

.hares  m  the  fund  m  proportion  to  its  popu-  i^cai  tax  receipts  is  assumed  to  implicitly  ^fJ^L*  ^Sr^^Sf  to^u^^  t^ 

lation  and  State-local  tax  effort^the  respec-  ^fl^ct  variations  In  local  tax  effort.  !£!^,„^®  ^nf™«on^ou^ementa^  the 

tlve  indicators  of  a  State's  revenue  needs  and  specifically,  the  pass-through  requirement  w)ntlnulng  infotroation  requirementa  of  the 

the  response  made  to  these  needs.  j^  this  act  provides  that  (a)  cities  and  coun-  Secretary  '^dw'j'*^^!;^                  R-rr..tarv 

The  Secretary  would  obtain  for  each  State  ^^^  ^i   lOO.OOO-plus   population  receive   an        This  section  also  «™Po^e"  ,t^^,«if*f  **-"y' 

Its:  amount  e?ual  to^the  ^^uct  of  multiplying  after  giving  notice  and  ^onduf  »^|,*.  ^.f  I" 

(A)  resident  population;  ^e  State  entitiement  by  two  times  the  local  mg.  to  ^^p  pajmente  to  a  State  tb^^ 

(B)  tia  effort.  I.e..  the  result  of  dividing  ^enue  ratio,  and  (b)  cities  and  counties  comply  with  t^  agreements  required  under 
the  annual  total  of  State  and  local  taxes  ^j  gg  000-plus  population  receive  an  amount  the  act  until  ihch  time  as  corrective  action 
plus  profits  of  State-owned  liquor  stores  by  g-y^j  to  the  product  of  multiplying  the  State  Is  taken,             ,    .,  .  ,       , 

the  total  personal  income  of  individuals  in  entitiement  by  two  times  the  local  revenue  Juaicuu  review 

the  State;  and  jatlo  multiplied  further  by  the  percentage  Section  107  permits  a  State  to  file  a  petl- 

(C)  tax  effort  ratio,  i.e.,  the  result  of  dl-  ^y  which  the  city  or  county  population  ex-  tlon  for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  in 
vldlng  the  current  tax  effort  (B)  by  the  tax  ggeds  50,000.  This  population  modification  the  appropriate  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
effort  for  the  previous  period.  jor  the  cities  and  counties  In  the  50,000  to  peals.  The  scope  of  the  Judicial  review  au- 

After  mtiltlplylng  each  of  the  factors  (A,  ioo,oo0  size  class  avoids  the  possibility  of  thority    Is    spelled    out    and    Includes    final 

B,  and  C)  for  each  State,  the  products  are  drastically  different  treatment  for  cities  and  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

added  to  determine  the  sum  for  the  50  States  counties  Just  below  and  Just  above  the  mini-  Keport  by  the  Secretary 

and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  total  be-  mum  population  of  50,000.  c^„Mor.   inn  r^nniroa  the  Secretarv  to  re- 

comes   the   denominator   for   calculating    a  ™The  50,000  population  cutoff  figure  is  de-  _^*;"°^^^°®  "^"^"  ^e  ^"^^^ 

ratio   between   each   State's   population-tax  .J^Z  to  reconcile  the  competing  demands  Port  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  or  tne 

effort  product  and  the  total  population-tax  Jj^Sd2a[^m"  and  "urbanlsm."  By  draw-  tru^    f^d  ^"J  t^«  P/f/f  ^^^B^^J^.^^f^* 

effort  product  for  aU  States.  The  amount  of  °'     ^he  line  at  50,000,  congress  stlU  leaves  fl«oal  years  He  must  file  a  statement  or  tne 

the  trSst  fund  multlpUed  by  this  ratio  for  i^h  gta^^  ^^L  "'^  derable  discretion  In  actual    and    estimated    appropriations    and 

any  State  yields  the  amount  of  that  State's  t^f  alSion  of  revenue  sharing  paymenta  f^^^^TnllZ  In  ta^'o^ratlon               ' 

entitlement.  to  Its  unite  of  local  government,  a  policy  recommend  changes  m  its  operation. 

The  use  of  two  tax  effort  factors  in  the  for-  ^^at  accords  vrtth  the  tenets  of  federalism.  Conffressional  study 
mula  provides  a  bonus  to  States  which  main-  gy  specifying  paymenta  to  the  872  counties  section  109  charges  the  respective  Appro- 
tain  and  Increase  their  tax  effort.  The  fac-  ^^^  ^j^jg^  above  the  50,000  mark  which  ac-  priatlons  and  Legislative  committees  of  both 
tors  also  protect  the  National  Government  jjoy^t  for  approximately  75  percent  of  the  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  conduct  a  full 
against  attempta  by  States  to  replace  State-  nation's  population.  Congress  Includes  vlr-  ^^  complete  study  with  respect  to  the 
local  tax  effort  with  funds  from  revenue  tually  all  of  the  local  Jurisdictions  expcri-  operation  of  the  trust  fund  at  least  once 
abaring.  enclng  the  most  severe  fiscal  tensions.  The  during  each  session  of  Congress.  This  section 
Qualifying  agreements  vHth  the  Secretary  use  of  the  multiplier  of  two  times  the  local  expllcltiy  provides  that  the  Congress  retains 

Section  106(a)  requires  the  Governor  of  a  revenue  ratio  is  designed  to  reflect  the  na-  the  same   rule-making   authority   wltii   re- 

State  with  the  approval  of  the  State  legU-  tlonal  urgency  of  the  urban  fiscal  crisis^  gpect  to  these  rules  as  it  does  vrtth  other 

lature  to  enter  a^  agreement  with  the  Sec-         It  is  estimated  that  on  a  "jatlonwlde  basta  rules. 

retary  In  order  to  qualify  to  receive  revenue  this  formula  allocates  22  P""'^*  °;„;f «  *"""  xftle  n-PAmriAL  federal  income  tax  CBron 

Sharing  payments.   States  would  pledge  to  fund  to  cities  and  13  P"«Jit^  counties^  _^    ^^^    ^^^    income    tax    pat- 

adhere  to  tiiese  conditions :                                       To  encourage  States  to  take  tbe  Initiative  ^^^ 

(1)   Financial  control  and  aooountabUlty  in  strengtiienlng  the  fiscal  P^*"°°  °f,,^"*^  section  201  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
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iMertlng  a  n«w  Section  40  that  permits  In- 
dlvlduaU  to  elect,  in  lieu  of  deduction*,  to 
take  fuU  credit  against  their  Federal  Income 
tax  llabUlty  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent 
of  their  State  and  local  Income  tax  payments. 
The  section  defines  SUte  and  local  Income 
taxes  so  as  to  Include  only  those  that  apply 
to  net  income  (after  personal  exemptions 
and  dependent  allowances) .  It  pins  down  the 
period  In  which  the  taxpayer  changes  his 
election  of  the  Section  40  credit  or  deduc- 
tions. It  spells  out  the  methods  to  be  used 
In  accounting  for  adjustments  on  payments 
of  accrued  taxes  claimed  as  Section  40 
credits.  It  also  Incorporates  cross  references 
and  the  necessary  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  other  sections  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

The  effect  of  the  partial  Federal  tax  credit 
on  State  use  of  the  Income  tax  cannot  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  Nonetheless,  the 
thrust  of  the  credit  wlU  be  to  encourage 
greater  State  use  of  thU  revenue  source. 
Assuming  the  credit  stimulates  State  Income 
tax  effort  to  a  moderate  degree,  the  Federal 
revenue  forgone  during  the  second  year  of 
the  operation  of  the  credit  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  Increasing  State  income  tax  re- 
ceipt*. Once  State  income  tax  receipts  pass 
this  threshold,  State  gains  should  overshadow 
Federal  revenue  loss  because  the  States  will 
be  collecting  one  dollar  for  each  forty  cents 
of  Federal  credit. 

Section  202  contains  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Section  203  makes  the  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  contained  In  this 
title  effective  with  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

TrrLE  m — rsDEXAL  collbction  of  state 

TNCOISE   TAXES 

Section  301  adds  a  new  section  to  Chapter 
77  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  the 
proper  ofllclala  of  any  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
for  Federal  administration  and  enforcement 
of  that  State's  Income  tax.  It  requires  that 
the  State  pay  to  the  Treasury  Department 
the  cost  of  any  work  or  services  performed  as 
a  result  of  the  agreement. 

If  the  States,  on  their  part,  evidence  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  the  agreements 
authorized  under  this  section,  the  day  may 
come  when  taxpayers  of  a  State  can  discharge 
both  Federal  and  SUte  tax  liabilities  with 
a  single  set  of  tax  officials.  States  have  tended 
Increasingly  to  conform  their  Income  tax  laws 
to  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code    The 
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prospects  of  working  out  a  mutually  ac- 
cepted agreement  have  thereby  been  en- 
hanced. Currently,  several  States  are  con- 
sidering the  enactment  of  a  personal  Income 
tax  for  the  first  time.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  this  authority,  one  or  more 
of  these  States  might  Immediately  take  steps 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  In  order  to  avoid 
the  cost  of  establishing  Its  own  Income  tax 
administrative  machinery. 

■"TLB    IV — LARGKR    rEDKRAL    CSKDrr    FOR    STATE 
DEATH  TAX  PATMENTS 

Section  401  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end 
of  section  2011  to  restructure  and  llberallEe 
the  Federal  credit  for  State  death  tax  pay- 
ments In  return  for  State  enactment  of:  (a) 
an  estate  tax  In  States  now  tislng  an  In- 
heritance tax  in  order  to  ease  taxpayer  com- 
pliance and  tax  administration  burdens;  and 
(b)  revised  estate  tax  rates  to  pick  up  the 
Increases  In  the  Federal  credits  so  that  their 
effect  Is  to  raise  State  revenue  rather  than 
to  reduce  State  taxes. 

Taxpayer  compliance  and  tax  administra- 
tion are  frequently  difficult  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  State  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 
Jurisdictional  conflicts  frequently  arise. 
State  revenue  from  death  taxes  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year.  This  section  replaces  the 
present  Federal  estate  tax  credit  for  State 
death  tax  payments  with  a  two-bracket 
credit.  This  two-step  credit  gives  the  States 
a  larger  part  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
lower  tax  brackets— taxable  estates  up  to 
$50,000 — and  reserves  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment the  portion  of  the  revenue  produced 
by  the  larger  estates.  This  section  would 
make  the  liberalized  credit  applicable  to 
decedents  dying  after  December  31,  1972  to 
give  States  time  to  make  appropriate  ad- 
justments In  their  tax  laws  to  obtain  the 
revenues  involved.  The  budgetary  Impact  of 
this  section  would  build  up  gradually  after 
the  first  few  years. 

Section  402  contains  technical  amend- 
ments. 

TrrLE  V — PBOPEBTY  TAXES  IN  FEDERAL  ENCLAVES 

Section  501  adds  a  new  section  105A  to 
Title  4  of  the  Umted  States  Code.  This  new 
section  permits  the  Imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  property  taxes  on  privately  owned 
real  and  personal  property  within  Federal 
areas,  such  congressional  consent  to  take  ef- 
fect (or  terminate)  State-by-State  upon  cer- 
tification (made  or  withdrawn)  by  an  agency 
designated   by  the  President  that   persons 


living  and  working  in  areas  under  the  ex- 
clusive Federal  legislative  Jurisdiction  with- 
in the  State  are  afforded  substantially  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  and  tax  supported 
services  as  those  available  to  other  resldent« 
of  the  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Title  V  the  Na- 
tlonal  Government  woiild  permit  States  and 
their  localities  to  tax  the  personal  property 
of  private  Individuals  located  In  areas  una» 
exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction.  This  privilege 
would  be  accorded  only  if  the  State  could 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Justice  that  all  persons  resld. 
Ing  In  such  Federal  enclaves  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  residents 
of  the  State.  Adoption  of  this  provision  wouw 
not  result  In  a  direct  revenue  loss  to  tin 
National  Government — It  would,  however,  re- 
sult In  some  personal  property  tax  gain  to 
those  local  governments  that  have  Federal 
enclaves  located  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

In  view  of  recent  econcnnlc  trends,  the 
rise  In  local  tax  rates  and  an  estimate  that 
States  and  localities  In  1961  would  have 
gained  about  $10  million  a  year,  It  seems 
reasonable  to  estimate  the  current  revenue 
gain  would  be  on  the  order  of  $30  million 
annually. 

Sections  502  and  503  contain  technical 
amendments,  and  Section  504  establishes  a 
legal  remedy  to  prevent  collection  of  unau- 
thorized taxes. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1969 

EXHIBIT  A.— ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  TRUST  FUND  APPRO. 
PRIATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1970,  1971,  AND  1972  UNDER 
THE  PROPOSED  FORMULA  FOR  GIVING  EQUAL  WEIGHT  TO 
2  FACTORS-1  PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL  TAXABLE  INCOME 
AND  25  PERCENT  OF  STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
COLLECTIONS 

(Amounts  in  blllionsl 


1  percent  of 

Federal 

taxable 

income 

(estimate) 

25  percent  of 

State 

Income  tax 

collections  > 

Trust  fuiKi, 
cols.  l+2-r2 

Fiscal  year: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

M.8 

4.1 
4.4 

$1.8 
2.6 
3.5 

S2.e 
3.35 
3.9 

'  Assumes  adoption  of  Federal  fax  credit  proposal  in  1969 
and  that  its  acceleration  effect  on  State  personal  income  tax 
collections  is  moderately  strong  as  shown  in  exhibit  E  for  1970 
and  1971  and  that  collections  for  1969  are  $7,200,000. 

Source :  ACIR  staff  estimates. 


EXHIBIT  B.-SUMMARY  OF  STATE-AREA  ENTITLEMENTS  WITH  »3,000,000,000  OF  SHARED  REVENUE 


State 


Papulation,  1967 

Number        Percent  of 
(tlHMisands)    United  States 


State-area  entitlement 


Percent  effect  of  relative- 
effort  provisions 


a> 


(2) 


Amount 
(thousands) 

(3) 


Percent  of 
United  States 

(4) 


Per  capita  personal 
income,  1967 


Per  capita 
(5) 


Per  $100 
S-L  taxes 

(6) 


As  applied 
0) 


Current  effort 
only 

(8) 


Amount 
(9) 


Percent  of 
U.S.  average 

(10) 


United  States. 

Alabama 

Alasl<a [, 

Arizona 

Arkansas " 

California '... 

Colorado 

ConnecticuL [.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbta.. 

Florida 

Georgia... 

Hawaii 

Idaho " 

IHinois 

India  r>a 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

li>u«i»na 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


197,863 


100. 000       $3, 000, 000 


100. 000 


$15. 16 


$4.88. 


3,540 

272 

1,634 

1  96S 

19.153 

1.975 

2.925 

523 

809 

5,(995 

4J509 

739 

689 

io.m 

5.000 
2;7S3 
2,i275 


1(9 
B62 
173 

121 


1.789 

.137 

.826 

.995 

9.680 

.998 

1.478 

.264 

.409 

3.030 

2.279 

.373 

.353 

5.  SOS 

2.527 

1.391 

1.1S0 

1.612 

1.8S1 

.492 

1.861 

2:740 


47,490 

3,750 

30,150 

27,720 

333,000 
33,090 
37.710 
7,560 
10,410 
93,660 
62,100 
15,090 
12, 570 

126,600 
73,920 
41,220 
34.800 
44,280 
59,670 
14,910 
58,320 
91,230 


1.583 

.125 

1.005 

.924 

11.100 

1.103 

1.257 

.252 

.347 

3.122 

2.070 

.503 

.419 

4.220 

2.464 

1.374 

1.160 

1.476 

1.989 

.497 

1.944 

3.041 


$3,159 


100 


13.42 

13.79 

18.45 

14.09 

17.39 

16.75 

12.89 

14.46 

12.87 

15.62 

13.77 

20.42 

17.98 

11.62 

14.78 

14.97 

15.30 

13.89 

16.29 

15.32 

15.84 

16.83 


6.93 

4.48 

5.80 

7.08 

4.19 

4.83 

3.88 

4.27 

3.78 

5.69 

6.13 

5.02 

6.00 

3.90 

4.80 

4.49 

4.86 

6.52 

6.25 

S.60 

4.87 

4.56 


-12 

-9 

4-22 

-7 

-1-15 

-1-11 

-15 

-5 

-15 

-1-3 

-9 

-f35 

+19 

-23 

-2 

-1 

+1 

-8 

+7 

+\ 

+* 

+11 


-10 

-11 

-f21 

-6 

+16 

+14 

-13 

-7 

-18 

+1 

-9 

+28 

+17 

-19 

-4 

+5 

+4 

-10 

+10 

-M 

-2 

+7 


2,163 

3,738 

2,720 

2,099 

3,665 

3.135 

3.969 

3,642 

4,123 

2,853 

2,541 

3,331 

2,575 

3,750 

3,196 

3,109 

3,060 

2,426 

2,456 

2,657 

3,421 

3,541 


68 
118 

86 

6S 
116 

99 
126 

lis 

131 
90 
80 
105 
82 
119 
101 
98 
97 
77 
78 
84 
108 
112 
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Population.  1967 


State-area  entitisment 


State 


Number        Percent  of 
(thousands)    United  States 


Amount        Percent  of 
(thousands)    United  States        Par  capita 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Per  $100 
S-L  taxes 

(6) 


Percent  effect  of  relative- 
effort  provisions 

Current  effort 
As  applied  only 


Per  capita  personal 
income,  1967 

Percent  of 
Amount       U.S.  averaie 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohw 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


8,584 
3,582 
2,348 
4,603 
701 
1.435 


7.003 
1.003 
18,336 
5,029 
639 
10,458 
2,495 
1,999 
11,629 
900 
2.599 
674 
3,892 
10,869 
1,024 
417 
4,536 
3,087 
1,798 
4,189 
315 


4.338 
1.810 
1.187 
2.326 
.354 
.725 
.224 
.347 
3.539 
.507 
9.267 
2.542 
.323 
5.285 
1.261 
1.010 
5.877 
.455 
1.314 
.341 
1.967 
5.493 
.518 
.211 
2.292 
1.560 
.909 
2.117 
.159 


$122,430 

63,300 

36,930 

62,880 

11,340 

19,290 

7.470 

9,690 

96,960 

16,230 

367, 380 

70,200 

10,110 

121,470 

38,460 

33,060 

161,790 

12,060 

35,370 

11.010 

53,550 

137,490 

17,340 

6,840 

65, 160 

49,980 

27,360 

69,180 

6,450 


4.081 
2.110 
1.231 
2.096 
.378 
.643 
.249 
.323 
3.232 
.541 
12.246 
2.340 
.337 
4.049 
1.282 
1.102 
5.393 
.402 
1.179 
.367 
1.785 
4.583 
.578 
.228 
2.172 
1.666 
.912 
2.306 
.215 


$14.26 
17.67 
15.73 
13.66 
16.18 
13.44 
16.82 
14.13 
13.85 
16.18 
20.04 
13.96 
15.82 
11.62 
15.41 
16.54 
13.91 
13.40 
13.61 
16.34 
13.76 
12.65 
16.93 
16.40 
14.37 
16.19 
15.22 
16.51 
20.48 


$4.35 
4.95 
7.92 
5.25 
5.29 
4.95 
4.43 
5.15 
4.40 
5.86 
4.38 
6.24 
5.93 
4.57 
5. 97 
5.07 
4.89 
4.54 
6.91 
5.68 
6.50 
5.53 
5.76 
5.28 
5.91 
4.45 
6.65 
4.66 
5.59 


-6 
+17 

-1-4 
-10 

+7 
-11 

-9 

^^ 
-8 
+4 

-23 
+2 
+9 
-8 

-12 

-10 

II 

-17 

+12 

+8 

-5 

+7 

0 

+9 

+35 


-3 

+17 

+6 

-12 

+10 

-11 

+7 

-6 

-12 

+10 

+25 

-6 

+5 

-20 

0 

+8 

-9 

-7 

-9 

til 
-14 
+14 
+15 
-10 
+9 
-1 
+14 
+26 


$3,396 
3,116 
1,896 
2,993 
2,765 
3,081 
3,583 
3,053 
3,668 
2,477 
3,759 
2,439 
2.487 
3,213 
2,643 
3,063 
3,187 
3,328 
2,213 
2,590 
2,394 
2,744 
2,604 
2,825 
2,804 
3-,  521 
2,334 
3,156 
3,002 


108 
99 
60 
95 
88 
98 

113 
97 

116 
78 

119 
77 
79 

102 
84 
97 

101 

112 
70 
82 
76 
87 
82 
89 
8t 

112 
74 
100 
95 


EXHIBIT  C.-SHARED  REVENUE  ALLOCATIONS  BY  TYPE  OF  GOVERNMENT  (WITH  $3,000,000,000  TOTAL) 


Amounts  (thousands) 


Percent 


State 


State 
Tola:     governments 


(1) 


(2) 


Major 
cities 

(3) 


Major 
counties 

(4) 


School  State 

districts     governments 


(5) 


(6) 


Major 
cities 

(7) 


Major 
counties 

(8) 


School 
districts 

(9) 


Exhibit: 

State  taxes 

as  percent  ot 

S-iUxes 

(10) 


United  States $3,000,000       $1.476,443 

Alabama -  47,490  33,248 

Alaska       3,750  2,977  .. 

aS.        :.:. 30,150  15,273 

Arkansas 27,720  21,138 

California 333.000  121,689 

Colorado 33,090  15,553 

Connectaiti:.: 37,710  26,660 

Delaware .I-^$  '•**' 

District  of  Columbia l?rtl\ -.vv«v 

Florida    93,660  49,201 

GMgia  ..:::.:. 62,100  40,031 

Hrwaii..... 15.090  8,153 

Idaho          12.570  9,576  . 

Ilinois"      ::.... 126.600  54,794 

n^inav:    ::: 73.920  38,010 

Iowa          - 41.220  22,151 

Kansas". 34.800  20,078 

Kentucky 44.280  30.581 

Louisiana     59.670  40,408 

Maine             .::...-..: 14,910  13,849 

Maryland 58,320  16.983 

Massachusetts 91,230  55,176 

Michigan 122.430  64,050 

Minnesota 63.300  34.145 

Mississippi 36.930  27,827 

Missouri.. 62,880  29.7M 

Montana 11.340  7,619 

Nebraska 19.290  7  630 

Nevada 7,470  4,029 

New  Hampshire 9,690  4,821 

New  Jersey            96,960  36.890 

New  Mexico';: 16.230  12,419 

New  York          367.380  81,040 

North  Carofina 70,200  52.861 

North  Dakota lO.UO  7,005. 

Ohio                        121,470  50,310 

Oklahoma'::::: u-jfo  25.462 

Oregon                     33.060  16.724 

PennsylMnia';:.: 161.790  81.190 

Rhodelsland 12.060  8  MO 

South  Carolina 35,370  28,813 

South  Dakota 11.010  6,348 

Tennessee 53,550  28.334 

Texas 137,490  70.985 

Utah                            17,340  9.687 

vermo'n't".".::::::: 6.84o  4,920 

Virginia             65.160  34,470 

Waihington 49.980  33,856 

West  Virginia 27,360  20,268 

Wisconsin 69.180  41  Ml 

Wyoming 6,450  4.094 


$666,292 


$374, 532 


$482,765 


49.22 


5,917 


4.661 

704 

54,679 

5,526 
11,034  . 

921 
10,410  . 
11,014 

5,850 

6,815 


5,324 

772 

3,935 

529 

90,443 

3,805 


637 


3,001 

1 

6,281 

5,348 

66,190 

8,206 

16 

557 


70.01 

79.39  . 

50.66 

76.26 

36.54 

47.00 

70.70 

72.04 


26,662 

7,362 

2.786 

2.436 

4.145 

8,807 

656 

17,344 

32,952 

20, 176 

6,634 

1,928 

14.198 

43 

2,677 

196 

1.041 

19,159 

1,860 

232, 405 

5,012 


20,626 
3.600 
3,  OSS 

33,685 
3,999  . 
828 
130 

14,405 

26, 123 
1,516 

'i8:i28" 

4,528 

804 

8,885 


16,559 

7,862 

122  . 

334 

10,229 

8,870 

2,993 

3,619 

2,506 

4,219 

227 

23.993  . 

3, 102  . 

12,182 

7,818 

1,488 

4.188 

663 

1,431 

1,829 

303 

19,770 

524. 

37,326 

12,327 

133 

12,487 

1,546 

3.104 

13,073 


16,885 
8.357 


2,660 

34.915 

19.677 

13.290 

8,667 

7,048 

6,236 

178 


26,022 

14,704 
5,687 

14,754 
3,015 
7,551 
1,417 
3,525 

21,141 
1,526 

16,610 


1,556 

269 

10,780 

11,934 

2,330 

25 

12,563 

4,813 

1.042 

9,007 

40 


2,972 

38,047 

7,852 

10.177 

33,843 

21 

4,173 

4,263 

31 

28,448 

3,807 

1,895 

"6:783" 
5,245 
9,427 
2,316 


52.53 

64.46 

54.03 

76. 18  . 

43.28 

51.42 

53.74 
57.70 

69.06 

67.72 

92.88 

29.12 

60.48 
52.32 
53.94 
75.35 
47.30 

67.19 

39.55 

53.94 

49.75 

38.05 

76.52 

22.06 

75.30 

69.29  . 

41.42 

66.20 

50.59 

50.18 

66.67 

81.46 

57.66 

52.91 

51.63 

55.87 

71.93 

52.90 

67.74 

74.08 

60.55 

63.47 


22.12  12.48  16.09 5^4 

12.46  11.21  6.32  71.3 

20.60  .02  68.5 

""15:46"  13.05  20.83  57.3 

2.54  1.91  19.29  72.5 

16.42  27.16  19.88  43.8 

16.70  11.50  24.80  49.0 

29  26           -04  48.1 

12:18  8.42  7.37  78.8 

100.00    

11.76  17.68  18.03  53.2 

9.42  12.66  13.46  65.8 

45.16  .81 73.2 

2.66  21.16  63.4 

"■2i:06  8.08  27.58  44.6 

9.96  12.00  26.62  50.0 

6.76  7.26  32.24  50.9 

7.00  1140  24.91  49.6 

9.36  5.66  15.92  68.5 

14.76  7.07  10.45  72.3 

4.40  1.52  1.19  53.1 

29.74  41.14 53.6 

36.12  3.40 47.7 

16.48  9.95  21.25  56.0 

10.48  12.35  23.23  51.6 

5.22  4.03  15.40  67.0 

22.58  6.66  23.46  51.3 

38  5.85  26.59  45.2 

13.88  7.42  39.14  34.9 

2  62  24.48  18.97  51.5 

ia75  3.13  36.38  41.5 

19.76  2a  39  21.80  37.7 

11.46  2.62  9.40  74.5 

63.26  10.16  4.52  48.3 

7.14  17.56 74.6 

1.32  29.40  50.8 

"'ii'M'  10.28  31.32  45.6 

9  36  4.02  20.42  62.2 

9  24  9.39  30.78  53.3 

20  82  8.08  20.92  55.1 

33  16              .17  53.7 

2:34 4.40  11.80  77.2 

1.18  2.44  38.K  43.1 

26.90  20.13  .06  62.4 

19  00  8.68  20.69  53.6 

8.74  13.44  21.96  60.4 

.36  27.70  61.5 

■""27"82"  19.28 59.2 

9  06  9.63  13.57  71.3 

2.94  3.81  19.17  70.8 

12.80  13.02  13.63  62.0 

.62  35.91  48.3 
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Net  total  population,  aided 
cities  and  counties,  1960 


Aided  cities 


Aided  counties 


Number 


Population 


Number 


Population 


SUte 


Number 
(tliousafids) 

0) 


usan 


Witli  1960 

population  of 

Percent  ol 

100,000 

Number 

State  total 

Total 

or  more 

(thousands) 

(2) 


(3) 


(♦) 


(5) 


Percent  of 

all  city 

population 

(6) 


With  1960 

population  ol 

100,000 

Total  or  more 


(?) 


(8) 


Number 
(thousands) 

(9) 


Unitad  States. 


Percent  ot 
all  county 
population 

(10) 


1331303 


74.3 


314 


130 


64,045 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

(Uljfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

OMrictofCotumbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky..,, 

Louisiana.'.'. 

Maine r".i ... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewVort 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rliode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


54.6 


558 


1,887 
83 
1,047 
517 
15,275 
1.368 
873 
446 
764 
4,235 
1.696 
561 
151 
8,379 
2,937 
1.024 
928 
1,375 
2.100 
690 
2,713 
5,143 
6,525 
1.859 
674 
2.634 
152 
499 
212 
405 
5.969 
537 
16,016 
2,901 
67 
8,323 
1.042 
1,268 
10.S30 
424 
1.451 
145 
l.Wl 
6.340 
S66 
74 
2.041 
2,381 
1.046 
2,789 
60 


57.8 

36.7  . 

80.4 

28.9 

97.2 

78.0 

34.4 

100.0 

100.0 
85.5 
43.0 
88.6 
22.6  . 
83.1 
63.0 
37.1 
42.6 
45.3 
64.5 
71.2 
87.5 
99.9 
83.4 
54.5 
30.9 
61.0 
22.5 
35.4 
74.4 

66.7 

98.4 

56.5 

95.4 

63.7 

10.6  .. 

85.8 

44.8 

71.7 

93  9 

49.4 

60.9 

21.3 

55.5 

66.2 

74.7 

19.0  .. 

51.4 

83.5 

56.2 

70.6 

18.2  .. 


276 


114,738 


872 


46.5 


2 

3 
41 

3 

8 

1  . 

1 
10 

6 

1 


2 
1 

14 
1 
4 


1 
4 

3 
I 


652 
219 

7,548 

655 

873 

M 

764 

1,364 
950 
500 


68.1 
23.2 
65.8 
53.5 
67.6  . 
54.1 
100.0  . 
47.8 
44.9 
100.0 


13 
1 
4 
5 

32 
9 


2 

1 

22 

5 


1,887 

83 

1,047 

517 

14, 535 

874 


72.5 

50.0 
80.4 
28.9 
97.0 
69.4 


446 


100.0 


15 
9 
7 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
19 
19 
4 
1 
6 

2  . 
2 

2  . 
1  . 
14 
1 

15 
7 


4,584 

1,401 
663 
496 
514 

1,138 

73 

939 

2,323 

3.232 
954 
144 

1,515 
108 
430 
116 
88 

1.675 
201 

9,853 
727 


55.1 
47.0 
34.8 
32.1 
37.4 
57.1 
20.2 
67.2 
82.2 
59.9 
37.6 
15.1 
50.0 
27.1 
44.4 
58.5 
28.7 
39.4 
32.8 
79.0 
37.9 


18 
3 
2 

14 
4 
3 
1 
4 

21 
2 


4 

11 

1 


3,664 
648 
424 

3,584 

424 

230 

66 

1,139 

4,375 
260 


52.5 

38.6 

43.8 

50.5 

73.1  . 

25.8 

16.4 

58.6 

58.3 

39.7 


21 

9 

1 

2 
23 
18 

9 

6 
11 
12 

6 

9 
11 
22 

8 

8 

9 

2 

2 

2 

4 
19 

6 
35 
30 

1  . 
40 

6 

9 
41 


11 
7 


14 
9 
5 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
9 

16 
3 
2 
3 


2 

1 

1 
16 

1 
18 

8 


16 
2 
4 

27 


4,235 

1,696 

61 

151 

8,379 

2,937 

1,024 

928 

1,375 

1.242 

690 

1,774 

4,348 

6,525 

1,859 

674 

1,884 

152 

499 

212 

405 

5,969 

537 

8,234 

2,901 

67 

8,323 

1,042 

1,268 

8,627 


85.5 
43.0 
46.2 
22.6 
83.1 
63.0 
37.1 
42.6 
45.3 
51.8 
71.2 
82.1 
99.9 
83.4 
54.5 
30.9 
52.8 
22.5 
35.4 
74.4 
66.7 
98.4 
56.5 
91.5 
63.7 
10.6 
85.8 
44.8 
71.7 
92.6 


10 
3 
3 
7 


1,244 
887 
223 

1,213 


65.4 
51.2 
26.9 
43.3 


13 

2 

10 

27 

4 

1 

7 

13 

12 

19 

1 


4 
16 
3 


1,451 

145 

1,581 

6,340 

666 

74 

797 

2,381 

1,406 

2,789 

60 


60.9 
21.7 
49.9 
66.2 
74.7 
19.0 
33,6 
.83.5 
56.2 
70.6 
18.2 


EXHIBIT  E.-ESTIMATED  STATE  INCOME  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE  FORGONE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1970, 1971,  AND  1972  UNDER  4  HYPOTHETICAL  CONDITIONS 

[Amounts  in  billions] 


1st  year,  1970 2d  year,  1971 3d  year,  1972 

Hypothetkal  conditwns                              "  t«^Sii!l?„1I*   ''•''•"I ''•''«""«        State  income  Federal  revenue        State  income     Federal  revenue 
tax  collections  forgone      tax  collections  forgone      tax  collections  forgone 

'  ■  '^  Vederaftax"^*'"  '**  ***'  ■*"""*  "'•^uet'on  of  SUte  tax  payments  when  computing  ~ 

II.  Congress  adiphACIR^tVVetiiVrVdirproWaVindthiace^^^^  ^^  '*'-^  ''"-O  '«-2  J12.0  i$2.6 

income  tax  collections  is  relatively  weak  2  o  a  1 1  a  ,.  « 

III.  Congress  adophACIR.fype  tax  credit  propoiiiVndthiaaelMtioneffeiVo^  ^■'  "•"  '^-O  15.6  16.6 
income  tax  collections  is  moderately  strong*  .  .                                                                      me                    , ,  c                    ,.  „ 

IV.  Congress  adopts  ACIR-type  tax  credit  proposal  and  Ytra"<ietewtiih'effeit  "on  State"  '^  '*-°  '^-^  ^^^  '81 
income  Ux  collections  IS  strong* „  ,                    .^^                    ^^  ^                    ^^^                    ^^  _^^ 

la:  and^7perce^7LX?  Am'l^'c^^rL'''-'''' '"'"''  '**""'  *"  "' ''  ""«"• """"  P^«""'  „lf  «'""*h',"'V.  *""  '"k  "'•i"  ^?'""  '"""'^  '"  state  income  tax  collection  attributabl^ 

•^Assumes  that  it  will  take  3  years  before  the  Increase  in  Slate  income  tax  collections  will  off«t  iinn[  AnlJ^JH  !  I"?'*  in»n  offset  the  reduction  in  Federal  revenue.  Specific  acceleration  assump- 

the  additional  amount  of  Federal  income  tax  forgone  Sp«,ficac«|»ratmn  as  umoTo  ronii.nnfX"  h.'^H*"''  "^P^JP'."!?".^''/'  f  ?«"=,«"<  3d  year,  and  no  further  acceleration  in 

percent  l,t  year.  20  percent  2d  year,  and  30  perceM  3d  yea^  and  no   ur-he"  Stat^ncometax  """""'"'  '"*^  '^o  ^^  '"""  attributable  to  the  Federal  tax  credit 

collection  acceleration  after  the  3d  year  attribuUble  to  the  tax  credit  Source:  ACIR  staff  estimates. 
Jnt",".:'""  '"at  the  break-even  point  will  be  reached  in  the  2d  year.  Specific  acceleration  assump- 
tions, 25  percent  Is  year,  40  percent  2d  year.  60  percent  3d  yiar.  and  no  further  aaelerationh^ 
State  income  tax  collections  after  the  3d  year  attribuUble  to  the  Federal  Ux  credit  '"*'"'"'"' 
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EXHIBIT  F.-ESTiMATES  OF  FEDERAL  REVENUE  FORGONE  grams  in  Order  to  meet  rising  demands 

AND  STATE-LOCAL  REVENUE  GAIN  IN  THE  FIRST  3  YEARS  for  public  ServlceS. 

AFTERTHEENACTMENTOF THE  PROPOSED  INTER60VERN.  xhis    flSCal    CrlsiS    facing    StatCS    and 

MENTAL  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1969  municipalities  has  been  a  product  of 

lAmoanb  In  bKitons]  rising  expenditures,  outdated  tax  systems 

, and  interarea  competition  for  tax  dollars. 

XitiM                                   1970  1971     1972  Sharply  rising  welfare,  education,  and 

other  costs  have  been  making  unprece- 

FEDERAL  REVENUE  FORGONE"  dented  demands  on  State  and  municipal 

budgets.  These  spiraling  costs  have  been 

}^!j!,\TuTin?S«-c>idib).-.::::::;*2:l  Vi    1:1  especially  acute  m  the  great  urban  cen- 

Trtjeiiii 0      0       0  ters,  With  their  grave  problems  of  poverty 

Title  IV(St»te  death  Ux  credits) .7  ^nd  urban  blight. 

™*^' The    revenue-producing    abilities    of 

Toui  Federal  revenue  forgone 5.4    7.1    10.1  State  and  local  governments  have  not 

STATE-LOCAL  REVENUE  GAIN  ^^^pt  pacc  With  these  rising  expenditures. 

The  majority  of  States  and  local  govern- 

Titiej- I*    J*     fl  ments  still  have  outdated  tax  structures. 

Titi^ii"----------!-"--"-----"-------- - -  Only  a  minority  have  made  full  use  of 

Title  iv.V. .7  the  income  tax,  with  its  built-in  capacity 

™'^ to  provide  revenue  growth  as  the  econ- 

sute-iocai  revenue  gain 4.9    7.4    11.8  omy  grows.  Those  States  and  municl- 

palities  that  have  modernized  their  tax 

I  Federal  collection  of  SUte  income  taxes.  structures  have  suffered  from  interstate 

:  Authorizing  SUte-local  property  Uxes  in  Federal  enclaves,  g^^^  interarea  competition,  loSlng  affluent 

Source:  ACIR  suff  estimates.  taxpayers  to  neighboring  lower  tax  areets. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  ^  The  problem  of  fiscal  imbalance  has 
have  joined  my  distinguished  colleague,  bfen  carefully  documented  by  the  Ad- 
Senator  Muskie,  in  sponsoring  the  Inter-  visoiT     Commission     on     I^tergovern- 
rJC;^««*oi  d™r.iifl  A/.f  mental  Relations  m  its  landmark  1967 
'  ^^^^JSn^^S,^nf«i  T^PVPnnP  Art  report,  "Plscal  Balance  in  the  American 
The  Intereovermnental  Revenue  Act  ^^^  system."  That  report  made  a 

was  P'^P^^^^'iJ^yl^l^^fJ^^^^^^^-  number  of  major  recommendations  for 

c°"  ."^^T^c^xf  ^oTTp^S  w^fi  ir^t  reform  that  are  developed  in  detail  in 

fl^^Z^^^fu^^nn^L^l^  JZl  the  intergovernmental  Revenue  Act. 

distinction  on  that  Commission   as  has  objective  of  the  Inter- 

the  Governor  ofj^yState,  the  Honorable  governmental  Revenue  Act  is  to  help  re- 

^.''^^^•^^^l^ly^^^I^iJ^irnr^^!^^^  store  fiscal  balance  in  our  federal  sys- 

of  this  Nation  who  have  b^n  concerned  supplementing 

with  ^ene^ralg  and  strengtherdng^  ^     ^^^^  ^^^  localities, 

federal  system  of  goyeniment  A  pro^  ^           ^j  p^^^^^j    ^^^^^^ 

KMf'  Ho»f.±?^tJ?  w  n^wT^nt^'  i«r  Po^t  payments;  and.  encouraging  States 
^L^  '"i^^f^S^  iJ^  ^infnrHn^  fi^^^r.^  and  localities  to  adopt  stronger  tax  sys- 
federal  system  by  reinforcu^  the  fiscal  establishing  Fed- 
base  of  States  and  local  governments.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^  j^^^j  ^. 

I  have  for  the  past  10  years  been  active  ^^  ^g^ate  taxes. 
m  promoting  one  of  the  major  reforms 
embodied  in  this  bill — Federal  revenue 
sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  sponsored  comprehensive  legis- 
lative proposals  on  this  subject  in  1967, 
H.R.  4070,  and  again  this  year,  S.  50. 
The  first  titie  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
governmental Revenue  Act  would  create 
a  system  of  revenue  sharing  which  closely 
resembles  that  proposed  by  me  in  my 
S.  50,  introduced  in  January  of  this 
year. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Rev- 
enue Act  has  my  full  support. 


I.   OBJECTIVES  OF  THE   BILL 

The  bill  is  an  urgently  needed  step  to- 
ward redressing  the  growing  fiscal  im- 
balance among  the  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— an  imbalance  that  has  been 
posing  a  grave  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
our  federal  system  of  shared  power. 

The  Federal  income  tax  has  given  the 
Central  Government  of  this  Nation  a 
Strong  fiscal  base,  capable  of  growing  as 
the  economy  expands.  The  fiscal  base  of 
our  Stote  and  local  governments,  how- 
ever, has  not  had  the  same  strength  and 
growth  potential,  and  has  not  been  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rising  demands  be- 
ing made  upon  State  and  local  treasuries. 
As  a  result,  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  increasingly  facing  a  financial 
squeeze,  and  have  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 


n.  BEvxmrE  shasino 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  act  would  create 
a  new  system  of  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, closely  analogous  to  that  proposed 
by  me  in  my  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
Act,  S.  50,  introduced  earlier  this  year. 

"Revenue  sharing"  refers  to  a  plan  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  distrib- 
utes a  portion  of  its  tax  revenues  to 
States  and  localities  without  specifying  a 
particular  use  of  the  funds.  The  States 
and  local  governments  receiving  these 
payments  would  be  free  to  determine  for 
themselves  how  to  use  the  grants.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  now  pro- 
vide this  type  of  general  support  pay- 
ments to  States  and  localities,  and  in- 
stead makes  grants-in-aid  for  specifically 
defined  purposes,  often  with  extensive 
Federal  controls. 

By  returning  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments a  stated  share  of  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues without  Federal  controls,  revenue 
sharing  will  give  greater  vigor  to  States 
and  urban  governments.  It  would  supple- 
ment these  governments'  local  tax  base, 
thus  enabling  them  to  strengthen  their 
administrative  apparatus,  supply  better 
pubUc  services,  and  meet  pressing  social 
needs  more  effectively.  It  can  put  new 
life  in  our  federal  system  by  giving 
greater  emphasis  to  decentralized  deci- 
sionmaking, initiative,  and  innovation. 

The  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  is 


not  offered  as  part  of  a  plan  to  cut  back 
projected  expansions  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  or  as  a  substitute  for 
portions  of  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Instead;  it  Is  conceived  as  a  sup- 
plement to  existing  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, designed  to  strengthen  States' 
and  local  governments'  fiscal  base. 

General  support  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  date  back  130  years, 
when  the  Federal  Government  on  a  one- 
shot  basis,  distributed  the  surplus  ac- 
cumulated in  the  National  Treasury  to 
the  States.  Many  States  have  their  own 
systems  of  revenue  sharing  with  local 
governments  analogous  to  proposals 
made  for  its  adoption  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  bills  in  Congress  stimulated 
considerable  interest  in  the  idea  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  introduced  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  bills,  in  1959. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  generated 
by  these  bills,  Walter  W.  Heller,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  conducted  an  important  study 
of  the  matter  in  1964.  Mr.  Heller  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  revenue-shar- 
ing system  with  States.  This  proposal  was 
supported  by  a  Presidential  task  force 
headed  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  These  studies  re- 
ceived widespread  public  attention — so 
much  so  that  revenue  sharing  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  "Heller-Pechman  plan." 
although  its  history  antedated  the  Hel- 
ler and  Pechman  studies. 

Thereafter,  congressional  interest  in 
revenue  sharing  continued  to  grow.  In 
1967,  while  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  statutory  scheme 
for  revenue  sharing— H.R.  4070— includ- 
ing an  allocation  formula  based  on 
States'  population  and  tax  effort,  and  a 
mandatory  "pass  through"  of  a  portion 
of  revenue-sharing  payments  to  local- 
ities. It  served  as  a  model  for  many  of 
the  subsequent  legislative  proposals  on 
this  subject. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  recommended 
the  adoption  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
in  its  1967  "Fiscal  Balance"  report. 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
lative Leaders,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, over  110  Members  of  Congress 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  over  90  reve- 
nue-sharing bills. 

This  year,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  headed  by 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  system.  The  Douglas  Commis- 
sion proposed  a  special  formula  requir- 
ing states  to  pass  on  to  cities  and  urban 
coimties  a  specified  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing payments  they  receive  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  formula 
was  included  in  slightly  modified  form  in 
my  revenue-sharing  bill,  S.  50,  intro- 
duced earlier  this  j'ear,  as  well  as  in  the 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Act. 
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On  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  the 
proposed  act  In  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion—fiscal 1970— would  provide  about 
13  billion  of  revenue-shartng  payments 
to  States  and  local  governments.  Under 
the  distribution  formula  of  the  bin,  it 
is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide  basis 
about  49  percent  of  these  payments  would 
be  allocated  to  States,  22  percent  to 
major  cities,  nearly  13  percent  to  urban 
counties,  and  16  percent  to  the  support 
of  local  schools. 

The  act  would  create  a  revenue-shar- 
ing trust  fund  and  appropriate  Into  this 
fund  an  amount  based  on  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax  base 
and  25  percent  of  State  income  tax 
collections. 

The  amounts  in  this  trust  fund  would 
be  allocated  in  the  first  Instance  among 
the  States  according  to  population  and 
tax  effort.  The  tax  effort  factor  serves  as 
a  bonus  to  States  that  are  making  above- 
average  tax  efforts,  and  as  deterrent 
against  States  reducing  their  own  taxes 
in  expaetotion  of  receiving  revenue-shar- 
ing assistance. 

The  bill  gives  recognition  to  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  urban  governments  by  re- 
quiring a  specified  portion  of  revenue- 
sharing  payments  to  be  "passed  through" 
by  States  to  cities  and  urban  county  gov- 
ernments having  more  than  50,000  popu- 
lation. 

Specifically,  each  city  and  urban 
county  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
State's  revenue-sharing  pasrments  equal 
to  twice  the  ratio  that  the  city's  or 
county's  taxes  bear  to  the  total  State  and 
local  tax  receipts  in  the  particular  State 
concerned.  This  approach  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

Basing  the  formula  on  local  taxation 
woiold  allocate  the  largest  share  to  the 
most  populous  and  most  "active"  metro- 
politan governments.  It  would,  moreover, 
restrict  the  amount  of  payments  to  ur- 
ban coimty  governments  which  are  rela- 
tively "dormant":  that  Is,  which  im- 
pose few  taxes  and  provide  few  services. 
The  formula  would  take  into  account 
the  variation  in  State-local  fiscal  rela- 
tions throughout  the  Nation.  The  shares 
it  would  allocate  between  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  metropolitan  governments 
in  a  given  State  would  depend  upon  their 
relative  shares  of  the  total  burden  of 
State  and  local  taxation. 

The  formula  serves  automatically  to 
allocate  payments  between  cities  and 
urban  counties  which  have  overlapping 
boundaries. 

To  provide  fiexibility  and  to  encour- 
age States  to  take  the  initiative  In 
strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of  ma- 
jor cities  and  coimties,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  State,  by  statute,  to  establish 
an  alternative  plan  for  application  of 
revenue-sharing  payments  otherwise 
earmarked  for  major  city  and  county 
governments.  To  assure  that  the  alterna- 
tive plan  provides  adequate  funds,  the 
bUl  would  require  that  It  either,  first, 
provide  each  major  city  and  county  with 
more  aid  than  they  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  the  statutory  formula,  or 
else,  second,  that  it  be  accepted  by  res- 
olution of  the  local  legislative  bodies 
representing  at  least  half  of  the  cities 
and  counties  eligible  for  assistance. 

The  bill  also  would  assure  support  for 
local  schools,  by  requiring  that  a  State 


spend  a  specified  portion  of  its  revenue- 
sharing  payments  for  school  purposes. 
This  would  be  determined  by  a  formula 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  school  taxes  to 
State  taxes  plus  school  taxes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  on  a  nationwide  basis  this 
requirement  aUocates  16  percent  of  rev- 
enue-sharing payments  to  school  sup- 
port. 

m.   TAX   CSXDTTS 
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A  unique  feature  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Revenue  Act  is  that  it  combines 
revenue  sharing  with  tax  credits  to  re- 
inforce the  fiscal  independence  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Revenue-sharing  supplements  the  tax 
base  of  States  and  localities. 

Tax  credits  help  strengthen  the  tax 
base  of  States  and  locahties  by  creating 
an  effective  incentive  for  improving  their 
tax  systems. 

By  combining  revenue  sharing  with 
tax  credits,  the  proposed  act  will  help 
achieve  the  complementary  objectives  of 
supplementing  and  modernizing  State 
and  local  tax  systems.  It  will  assist  in 
assuring  that  States  and  localities  keep 
up  theh-  own  tax  efforts  after  they  start 
receiving  general  support  payments  from 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  consti- 
tute an  important  step  toward  elimi- 
nating the  interstate  and  interarea  tax- 
ing disparities  that  have  placed  the  most 
progressive  taxing  jurisdictions  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Title  n  of  the  biU  creates  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  payment  of  State 
and  local  Income  taxes.  The  amount  of 
the  credit  would  be  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  amount  of  State  or  local  Income 
taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  taxable 
year. 

At  present,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
authorizes  a  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes  paid.  However,  this  deduction  pro- 
vides only  a  limited  benefit  to  taxpayers 
in  the  lower  tax  brackets  and  no  benefit 
■  to  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  their 
deductions.  Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer 
could  elect  to  continue  to  take  the  de- 
duction in  lieu  of  the  credit,  but  this 
election  would  be  attractive  only  to  the 
more  affluent  taxpayers  who  are  in  the 
40-percent-plus  tax  brackets. 

To  assist  States  in  adopting  or 
strengthening  their  own  income  tax 
systems,  title  HI  of  the  proposed  act 
authorizes  the  Treasury  to  collect  State 
personal  income  taxes  under  terms  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  appropriate  State  offi- 
cials. 

The  proposed  income  tax  credit  would 
result  in  a  Federal  revenue  loss  of  S2  6 
bllUon  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 
The  offsetting  state  revenue  gain  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  as  It  depends  on 
how  many  States  adopt  the  income  tax  or 
upgrade  their  existing  income  tax.  In 
the  first  year,  the  State  gains  would  prob- 
ably be  less  than  the  Federal  revenue  loss, 
but  in  the  long  rim  the  State  gains 
should  exceed  the  Federal  loss  because 
the  States  will  be  coUecthig  $i  for  each 
40  cents  of  Federal  credit. 

Title  IV  of  the  blU  would  Increase  and 
restructure  the  Federal  tax  credit  for 
each  State  estate  tax  payments.  The  new 
credit  would  be  available  only  In  States 
which  adopt  an  estate-type  tax— that  Is 
a  tax  upon  the  entire  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent, instead  of  the  inheritance  tax;  that 


is,  tax  upon  the  heirs— that  many  states 
have.  Moreover,  the  credit  would  ^ 
available  only  If  the  State  adopts  a  high 
enough  rate  to  recapture  In  State  estate 
tax  collections  an  amount  equal  to  the 
enlarged  Federal  tax  credit. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how 
quickly  various  States  wlU  enact  leglsla- 
tlon  to  substitute  estate  taxes  for  their 
present  Inheritance  taxes  and  to  Increase 
their  tax  rates  to  "pick  up"  the  increase 
in  the  available  tax  credit,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  timing  of  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  estate  tax  credit  upon  Federal 
estate  tax  collections.  For  2  or  3  years  it 
will  have  no  appreciable  revenue  impact 
In  the  long  nm,  say  5  years,  the  State 
revenue  gahi  and  Federal  revenue  loss 
might  each  approach  $1  billion. 

The  final  title  of  the  bill,  title  V.  would 
permit  States  and  localities  to  tax  per- 
sonal property  of  private  individuals  lo- 
cated in  enclaves  therein  imder  exclusive 
Federal  jurisdiction,  provided  that  those 
residing  in  the  enclave  have  the  same 
privileges,  rights,  and  tax-supported 
services  accorded  to  other  residents  out- 
side the  enclave.  This  title  would  result 
In  some  personal  property  tax  gains  to 
those  States  and  local  governments  that 
have  Federal  enclaves  within  their  Juris- 
dictions,  but  would  not  cause  any  direct 
Federal  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 


S.  2486— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROVIDINQ  GRANTS  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  WYOMJNQ  TO  SEAL 
ABANDONED  COAL  MINES 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate,  reference  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  for  the  piuTX)se  of  filling 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  in  my 
State.  This  bill  is  directed  to  the  situa- 
tion which  has  resulted  In  Rock  Springs 
Wyo.  Unfortunately,  the  Rock  Springs 
area  was  undermined  for  the  removal 
of  coal  deposits  many  years  ago  when 
far  too  little  attention  was  directed  to 
proper  mining  practices  or  the  condi- 
tions In  which  the  area  was  left  when 
mining  activities  were  terminated.  Ear- 
lier this  year  many  property  owners  in 
Rock  Springs  were  subjected  to  rather 
severe  property  damage  due  to  earth 
slippage  or  subsidence  as  a  result  of  the 
imderground  voids  which  remained  from 
previous  mining  activity. 

This  damage  alone  has  resulted  In 
losses  of  several  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  of  course,  this  type  of  loss  is  not 
covered  by  the  ordinary  home  Insurance 
policy.  This  has  resulted  In  severe  hard- 
ship on  these  homeowners,  and  this.  In 
and  of  itself,  presents  a  most  serious 
situation.  The  threat  of  further  slippage, 
however,  poses  an  even  greater  threat— 
a  threat  which  could  spread  to  other 
areas  of  the  city  and  Inflict  far  greater 
damage  to  both  life  and  property. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
where  we  have  a  situation  involving  un- 
stable subsurface  conditions,  there  is  the 
ever-present  danger  of  ruptured  utility 
lines — water  and  natiural  gas.  With  these 
conditions  we  have  a  constant  threat  of 
underground  fires,  and  this  could  quick- 
ly result  In  damage  and  destruction 
which  would  reach  catastrc^hlc  propor- 
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tions.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
these  underground  fires  are  both  costly 
and  difficult  to  control.  The  health  and 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  Rock  Springs 
would  certainly  be  affected  if  there  was 
any  substantial  breakage  of  water  and 
sewer  lines.  These  are  situations  which 
we  should  avoid  to  every  extent  possible, 
and  my  bill  is  introduced  with  this  In 

mind.  . 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  had  consider- 
able experience  with  this  type  of  prob- 
lem and  has  had  some  degree  of  success 
in  filling  these  mine  voids.  By  act  of 
July  15.  1955—30  U.S.C.  571  et.  seq.— 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given 
authority  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  this  type  of  corrective  work. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  consider- 
^le  amount  of  work  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  that  act.  My  bill  would 
authorize  similar  activity  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  Wyoming. 

Also,  when  the  Appalachian  regional 
bill  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1965, 
Public  Law  89-4,  a  provision  was  included 
in  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
comprising  the  Appalachian  region  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  voids  in  old 
and  abandoned  coal  mines  in  that  area. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  the  States  In  filling 
the  voids  in  these  old  abandoned  coal 
mines,  but  the  present  legislative  au- 
thority is  apparently  limited  to  the  two 
specific  areas  Involved  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Appalachia  Acts.  With  this 
recognized  statement  of  policy  and  re- 
sponsibility, there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  logical  reason  why  this  policy  should 
not  be  extended  to  other  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  this  troublesome  prob- 
lem occurs. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  know 
the  entire  scope  of  the  involved  area 
underlying  Rock  Springs.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  conducting  a  study  of 
the  area  in  order  to  accurately  define  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  is  ray  im- 
derstanding  that  the  Bureau's  report 
should  be  available  in  about  a  month  or 
the  latter  part  of  July.  When  this  report 
is  available,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  scope  of  the  problem 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
costs  involved  in  correcting  it.  It  is  clear 
even  at  the  present  time,  however,  that 
we  are  facing  a  significant  and  a  most 
costly  problem  and  one  that  will  require 
finances  far  beyond  available  local  and 
State  resources.  In  other  words,  some 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  nec- 
essary if  we  hope  to  remove  this  threat 
of  further  damage  to  one  of  Wyoming's 
principal  cities  and  industrial  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  today  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  receive  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  By  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  my  bill,  I  feel 
the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent a  most  serious  situation  from  reach- 
ing catastrophic  proportions. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  are  most 
grateful  for  the  efforts  which  personnel 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  made  and 
continue  to  make  in  an  effort  to  resolve 


this  matter.  The  Bureau  unquestionably 
has  the  qualified  persormel  and  expertise 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  ultimate 
solution  to  this  problem.  We  look  forward 
to  worlting  with  them  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  Bureau,  however,  will  need 
additional  legislative  authority  and 
funds,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  both  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2486)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  grants  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  assist  in  a  pro- 
gram to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and 
to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGee,  weis  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


S.  2487— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSAIION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  This  act  provides  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  for  some  1  million 
privately  employed  workers  subject  to 
Federal  jurisdiction — chlefiy  longshore- 
men and  ship  repairmen  working  on 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Its  provisions  have  been  extended  to 
other  private  employment,  including  em- 
ployees In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
employment  by  contractors  at  U.S.  bases 
overseas. 

While  the  workmen's  compensation 
statutes  of  many  other  jurisdictions  have 
been  updated  to  refiect  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  recent  years,  and  to 
provide  more  adequate  protection,  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  has  not  been  amended 
since  1961.  Improvements  aore  conse- 
quently long  overdue. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  bill 
relates  to  the  weekly  benefits  paid  to 
totally  disabled  workers.  Under  the  law 
such  a  worker  receives  two-thirds  of  his 
wage  as  weekly  compensation  while 
totally  disabled;  however,  this  is  subject 
to  a  maximum  of  $70  a  week.  This  bill 
would  Increase  that  weekly  maximum  to 
$132,  and  the  minimum  benefit  from 
$18  to  $36. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  include  pay- 
ment of  compensation  would  be  per- 
mitted without  a  waiting  period  when 
the  disability  exceeds  14  days  rather  than 
28  days  presently  requl'-ed,  compensation 
on  behalf  of  dependents  would  be  ex- 
tended to  those  In  a  student  status  from 
18  to  23  years  of  age,  the  time  for  giving 
notice  of  injury  and  filing  claim  with  re- 
spect to  latent  injury  would  be  extended, 
the  liability  of  employers  with  respect  to 
subsequent  injuries  suffered  by  employ- 
ees with  preexisting  physical  impair- 
ments would  be  limited,  thereby  encour- 
aging the  employment  of  handicapped 
persons,  benefits  would  be  extended  to 
cases  of  disfigurement  of  the  neck  and 
other  normally  exposed  parts  of  the  body, 
and,  provision  would  be  made  for  further 


financing  of  special  funds  by  Increased 
payments  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  from  em- 
ployers in  fatal  Injury  cases  where  there 
are  no  survivors,  and,  in  addition,  by 
assessments  upon  Insurance  carriers  and 
upon  self-insurers. 

Mr.  President,  in  1966  the  Congress 
amended  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  to  provide  improvements 
which  we  recognized  were  necessary.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  deal  with  the 
other  major  area  of  Federal  workmen's 
compensation  responsibility,  by  making 
the  benefits  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
more  realistic  in  light  of  today's  living 
costs  and  to  modernize  Its  provisions  in 
other  respects.  Most  of  the  workers  cov- 
ered by  this  act  are  engaged  in  extremely 
hazardous  work,  for  longshoring  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  any  occupations. 
Indeed,  marine  cargo  handling  ranks  the 
highest  of  all  hidustries  In  terms  of  In- 
juries per  man-hours  of  work. 

It  Is.  therefore,  especially  appropriate 
that  we  now  enact  legislation  which  will 
insxire  more  adequate  compensation  pro- 
tection for  these  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2487; .  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2487 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's  .•'.nd 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments ol  1969." 

STUDENT   BENEFrrS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (19 )  aa  paragr-iph 
(i20)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (19)  as 
follows : 

"(19)  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  institution  which  Is — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college  or  university  op- 
erated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body,  or 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an 
institution  so  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, 

but  not  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except  that, 
where  his  twenty-third  birthday  occurs  dur- 
ing a  semester  or  other  enrollment  p«rlod,  he 
shaU  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  chUd  shaU  not  be  deemed 
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to  hmn  ceaaod  to  be  a  student  during  any 
Interim  between  school  years  If  the  Interim 
does  not  exceed  five  months  and  If  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner that  he  has  a  bona  flde  intention  of 
contlniilng  to  pursue  a  fuU-tlme  course  of 
education  or  training  during  the  semester  or 
other  enrollment  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  Interim  or  during  periods  of  reason- 
able duration  during  which,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  deputy  commissioner,  he  Is  pre- 
vented by  factors  beyond  his  control  from 
pursuing  his  education.  A  child  shaU  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  student  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing a  period  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  while  receiving  edu- 
cational or  training  benefits  under  any  other 
program  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2  (14)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'Child,'  -grandchild,'  'brother.'  and  'sis- 
ter' Include  only  persons  who  are  tmder 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  also  persons  who, 
though  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  are 
( 1 )  whoUy  dependent  upon  the  employee  and 
Incapable  of  self-support  by  reason  of  men- 
tal or  physical  disability,  or  (2)  are  students 
as  deQned  in  paragraph  (19)  of  this  section." 
-  (c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years"  wherever  they  appear  there- 
in. 


TIME    FOR    COMMeWCKMENT    OP    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  (44 
Stat.  1426,  33.  U.S.  906)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "more  than  twenty-eight  days"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "more  than  foiu-- 
teen  days." 

MAXnCTTM     AND     MINIMUM     LIMITS     OP     DIS- 
ASn-ITT    COMPENSATION    AND    ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$70"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  •$132",  and  by  striking  out 
■$18"  wherever  It  appears,  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$36". 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (m) . 

COST   OP  REEXAMINATION 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  deputy  commissioner  may  charge  the 
cost  of  such  examination  to  the  carrier  or 
self-Insurer." 

DISPIGXTREMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(20)  Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $3,500,  shall  be 
awarded  for  serious  dlsflgturement :  (A)  of 
the  face,  head,  or  neck;  or  (B)  of  other  nor- 
mally exposed  areas  likely  to  handicap  the 
employee  In  securing  or  maintaining  em- 
ployment." 

COMPENSATION    AT    END    OP    SCHEDULED    AWARD 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(23)  With  respect  to  any  period  after  pay- 
ments iinder  paragraph  (c)(1)  through  (c) 
(20)  have  terminated,  compensation  shall  be 
paid  as  provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  If  the  dlsabUlty  Is  total  or 
IfUie  disabaity  Is  partial.  662-3  per  centum 
ofThe  difference  between  the  injured  em- 
ployee's average  weekly  wages  before  the  In- 
Jury  and  his  wage-earning  capacity  after  the 
Injury  In  the  same  or  other  employment." 

SPECIAL    PUND 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph (6) : 

"(6)  If  there"T>e  no  surviving  wife,  de- 
pendent husband,  or  child,  then  to  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  under  section  44(a)  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  Section  44(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
toresdaafoUowa: 


"(c)  Payments  into  such  fund  shall  be 
made  as  follows : 

"(1)  Each  employer  shall  pay  $5,000  as 
compensation  for  the  death  of  an  employee 
of  such  employer  resulting  from  Injury  where 
the  deputy  commissioner  determines  that 
there  la  no  person  entitled  under  this  Act 
to  compensation  for  such  death. 

"(2)  When  the  amoimt  In  the  fund  at 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  is  less 
than  $300,000,  each  carrier  or  self-Insurer 
shall  be  obUgated  to  make  prorated  payments 
Into  the  fund  based  on  the  gross  premiums 
collected  by  the  carrier  for  risks  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  or  the  amoimt  of  pre- 
miums a  self-Insurer  would  have  had  to  pay 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  compen- 
sation Insurance. 

"(3)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  such  fund." 

(c)  Section  44  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  (h) : 

"(h)  The  proceeds  of  this  fimd  shall  be 
available  for  payments  under  section  8  (f) 
and  (g),  under  section  18  (b),  and  under 
section  39  (c)  :  Provided.  That  payments 
authorized  by  section  8  (f )  shall  have  priority 
over  other  payments  authorized  from  the 
fund:  Provided  further.  That  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  complete  audit  of 
the  fund." 
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INJURY  FOLLOWING  PREVIOUS  IMPAIRMENT 

Sec   9.    (a)    Section   8(f)(1)    of  such   Act 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  any  case 
in  which   an   employee  having  an  existing 
permanent  physical  impairment  suffers  In- 
Jury,  the  employer  shall  provide  compensa- 
tion for  such  disability  as  is  found  to  be 
attributable  to  that  injiiry  based  upon  the 
average   weekly   wages   of   the   emplovee   at 
the  time  of  the  injury.  If  following  an  in- 
jury falling  within  the  provisions  of  section 
(8)  (c)(l)-(20),     the     employee     is     totally 
and  permanently  disabled,  and  the  disability 
Is  found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  injury, 
the  employer  shall  provide  compensation  for 
the   applicable   prescribed   period   of   weeks 
provided  for  in  that  section,  or  for  one  hun- 
dred and  four  weeks,  whichever  Is  the  great- 
er.  In  all   other  cases  of  total   permanent 
disability  or  of  death,  foimd  not  to  be  due 
solely  to  that  injury,  of  an  employee  having 
an  existing  permanent  physical  Impairment, 
the  employer  shaU  provide,  in  addition  to 
compensation    under    paragraphs    (b)     and 
(e)   of  this  section,  compensation  payments 
or  death  benefits  for  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  payments 
for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  herein, 
the  employee  or  his  survivor  entitled  to  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  due  for  permanent 
total  dlsablUty  or  for  death  out  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  in  section  44." 

(b)    Section  8(f)    of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 


DEATH    BENZnrS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$800". 

(b)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$106"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$198",  and  by  striking  out  "$27" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$54". 

DETERMINATION   OP  PAT 

Sec  11.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Each  Jime  30th  the  Secretary  shaU 
determine  the  percent  change  In  the  weekly 
wage  level  in  the  longshore  industry  during 
the  preceding  year.  Effective  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  following  this  determina- 
tion, compensation  payable  on  account  of 
disability  or  death  which  occurred  more 
than  one  year  before  that  first  day,  and 
which  occurred  after  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  increased  by  the  percent 
rise  In  the  wage  level. 

"(g)    The  weekly  compensation  after  ad- 


justment under  subeectlon  (f)  shaU  be  tUu 
at  the  nearest  doUar.  However,  the  weeui 
compensation  after  adjustment  bhall  reflect 
an  increase  of  at  least  $1." 

TIMS  POR   NOTICZ  AND  CLtOtM 

Bmc.  13.  (a)  Section  12  (a)  of  such  Act  ii 
amended  to  read  aa  f  oUowb  : 

"NOTICB  OF  XNJTTRT  OR  DEATH 

"Sbc.  12.  (a)  Notice  of  an  Injury  or  death 
m  respect  of  which  compensation  Is  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  given  within  thlrt? 
days  after  the  date  of  such  Injury  or  death 
or  thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  bene- 
ficiary Is  aware  or  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  been  aware  of  a 
relationship  between  the  Injury  or  death 
and  the  employment.  Such  notice  shall  be 
given  ( 1 )  to  the  deputy  commissioner  in  the 
compensaUon  district  In  which  the  Injurv 
occurred  and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  asfoUows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  right  to  compensation  for  dls- 
ablUty or  death  under  this  Act  shall  be 
barred  unless  a  claim  therefor  Is  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  Injury  or  death.  U  pay- 
ment  of  compensation  has  been  made  with- 
out an  award  on  account  of  such  Injury  or 
death,  a  claim  may  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  Such 
claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy  commls- 
sloner  In  the  compensation  district  In  which 
such  Injury  or  death  occurred.  The  time  for 
filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  employee  or  beneficiary  is  aware,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  been  aware,  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Injury  or  death  and  the  employment." 

PEES  POR  services 

Sec  13.  Section  28  (a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence:  "In  cases  where  an  award  Is  made  or 
Increased  after  payment  under  the  Act  U 
resisted,  a  claim  for  legal  services  approved 
by  the  deputy  conmilssloner  or  a  court  shaU 
be  added  to  the  compensation  award  and 
become  a  lien  upon  such  award  In  the 
amounts  so  fixed." 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  14.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "or". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  explain  briefly  a  qualification  to  my 
cosponsorship  of  S.  2487,  a  bill  introduced 
today  by  the  distinguislied  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  to  amend  tlie 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Williams 
that  the  substantive  revisions  made  in 
the  bill  are  long  overdue  in  order  to  pro- 
vide economic  comparability  to  the  in- 
jured longshoreman  and  harbor  worker 
and  their  families  and  to  correct  other 
deficiencies  in  the  present  act.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  am  not  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  justification  of  the  amount 
of  the  dollar  increases  In  sections  4  and 
10  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  minimum 
and  maximum  weekly  dlsabUity  benefit 
rates  and  dependent  death  benefit  rates, 
respectively,  in  terms  of  the  level  of 
similar  compensation  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws  of  the  many 
States. 

I  expect  to  follow  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  carefully  before  reaching  a  judgment 
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on  the  appropriate  amount  of  such  in- 
creases and  will  welcome  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  views  on  this  or  any  other 
issue  raised  by  the  bill. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  EXPOSI- 
TION 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  for  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International 
Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  from  May  15  to  May  23  in  1971. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  ex- 
position is  not  the  impetus  it  gives  to  an 
already  thriving  and  productive  oil  in- 
dustry in  Oklahoma,  nor  is  it  even  the 
benefit  it  brings  to  the  petrolemn  indus- 
try nationally.  The  greatest  contribution 
of  the  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion is  that  it  is  truly  international.  Over 
the  past  two  dectides  it  hsus  welcomed  the 
representatives  of  over  50  nations 
throughout  the  world  and  stands  as  a 
dynamic  and  working  symbol  of  cooper- 
ation in  an  all-important  sphere. 

I  stress  international,  for  I  know  that 
what  is  traded  goes  beyond  technical 
ideas  and  modem  equipment.  An  integral 
part  of  the  exposition  has  always  been  a 
practical  exchange  of  international 
good  will.  . 

The  International  Petroleum  Exposi- 
tion in  Tulsa,  the  oil  capital  of  the  world, 
is  a  forum  for  progress  which  helps  oil- 
men throughout  America.  It  benefits  us 
all  even  more  by  aiding  those  nations  in 
the  developing  world  who  may  leave  it 
better  able  to  seek  the  kind  of  progress 
which  America's  petroleimi  industry  has 
offered  to  all  of  us.  _        ,  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127) 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  from  May  15,  1971.  through  May 
23,  1971,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


all  religious  and  all  political  persuasloiM. 
They  serve  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night, 
many  being  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  such 
as  volunteer  firemen,  those  serving  in  sui- 
cide prevention  or  with  other  distressed 
persons.  They  share  their  many  tal- 
ents and  skills  on  highly  sophisticated 
Jobs  or  on  simple  but  necessary  jobs. 

Accordingly  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  69 
million  people  are  prepared  to  donate 
their  time  and  energies  to  some  form  of 
volunteer  effort.  Of  these,  60  percent  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  serve  in  dealing 
with  local  problems  such  as  housing,  rec- 
reation, traffic,  welfare,  or  health. 

The  contribution  being  made  by  volun- 
teers throughout  this  Nation  is  truly  out- 
standing. This  contribution  should  be 
recognized  and  accordingly  I  offer  the 
joint  resolution  to  designate  a  week  of 
each  year  as  Volunteer  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  7-day 
period  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
April  of  each  year  as  "Volunteer  Week," 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  128— 
INTRODUCnON  OF  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  DESIGNATE  A 
WEEK  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  VOLUN- 
TEER WEEK 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  first  week  in 
April  as  Volunteer  Week. 

Motivated  by  their  deep  concern  for 
their  communities  and  their  country, 
millions  of  volunteers  throughout  the 
United  States  serve  without  pay  hi  the 
fields  of  health,  recreation,  education, 
welfare,  culture,  community  action,  and 
politics.  This  common  desire  to  serve 
draws  volunteers  of  all  ages,  from  all 
neighborhoods,  from  all  ethnic  groups. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS— RE- 
MOVAL OF  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

S.  745 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  745) 
to  Eunend  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1790 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printhig.  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1790) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  7,  1956  (70 
Stat.  1115).  as  amended,  providing  for 
a  Great  Plains  conservation  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2073  ANS'S.  2074 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN) ,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  their  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bills  (S.  2073) 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facili- 
ties, including  the  mails,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  certain  materials  to  minors, 
and  (S.  2074)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities  including  the  mails  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  adver- 
tising   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   2378 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  12  I 
introduced  for  Senator  Hart  and  myself 


S.  2375.  a  bill  to  amend  the  avil  Righta 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  Attorney 

General  to  inlUate  school  desegregation 
suits  based  on  his  finding  that  discrimi- 
nation exists  in  a  school  district. 

Since  then  a  number  of  other  Senators 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  cosponsor  this 
bill.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxbure  and  Mr.  Nelsok),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Goodell)  may 
be  added  as  cosponsor s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2470 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2470)  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  to  authorize  elderly  persons  to  ex- 
change food  stamps  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  meals  prepared  and 
served  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.J.   KES.    18 

coaREcnoN  of  s.j.  res.  7 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  their  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  19)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
that  his  name,  which  was  inadvertently 
added  to  the  joint  resolution  <  S.J.  Res.  7) 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  meas- 

lure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  GREAT  PLAINS 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1969,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  oth- 
ers, of  whom  I  was  one,  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  extend  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  for  10  years.  The 
names  of  the  oosponsors  of  that  bill  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Talmadge.  and  myself. 

At  the  conference  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  this 
week,  it  was  agreed  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  a  composite  Great 
Plains  conservation  bill  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  cosponsored  by  all  Senators 
who  had  cosponsored  any  of  the  several 
Great  Plains  bills  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 
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TTie  WU  waa  reported  June  24,  1969 
committee  report  No.  91-269,  Calendar 
260.  S.  1790,  but  by  a  clerical  error  sev- 
eral Senators'  names  were  omitted  as 
cosponsors.  including  my  name.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1790,  and  that 
the  bill,  as  so  corrected,  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

S.  1790 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956 
(70  Stat.  1115).  aa  amended,  providing  for 
a  Great  Plalna  conservation  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
A^nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
18(b)(1)   of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic    Allotment     Act,     as     amended      is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)    the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within 
toe  amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
bo  provided  therefor,  to  enter  into  contracts 
Of.  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  owners  and 
operators  of  land  In  the  Great  Plains  area 
having  such  control  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines  to  be  needed  of  the  farms,  ranches  or 
other  lands  covered  thereby;   but  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  entered  Into  with  respect  to 
lands,   other   than   farms   or   ranches,   only 
where  erosion  Is  so  serious  as  to  make  such 
contracts  necessary  for  the  protection  of  farm 
or  ranch  lands.  Such  contracts  shaU  be  de- 
signed to  assist  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
owners  or  operators  to  make,  in  orderly  pro- 
gression over  a  period  of  years,  changes  in 
their  cropping  systems  or  land  uses  which  are 
needed  to  conserve,  develop,  protect,  and  uti- 
lize  the   soil    and   water   resources   of   their 
farms,  ranches,  and  other  lands  and  to  in- 
stall the  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures and  carry  out  the  practices  needed  under 
such  changed  systems  and  uses.  Such  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into  during  the  period 
ending  not  later  than  December  31.  i98l 
With  respect  to  farms,  ranches,  and  other 
lands  In  counties  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota    Okla- 
homa. South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wy'omlnit 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  susceptible  to 
serious  wind  erosion  by  reason  of  their  soil 
types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and  other  factors 
The  land  owner  or  operator  shall  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming  operations  or 
land  use  which  incorporates  such  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  and  principles 
as  may  be  determined  by  him  to  be  practl- 
^ble  for  maximum  mitigation  of  climatic 
hazards  of  the  area  in  which  such  land  is  lo- 
cated, and  which  outlines  a  schedule  of  pro- 
posed changes  In  cropping  systems  or  land 
use  and  of  the  conservation  measures  which 
are  to  be  carried  out  on  the  farm,  ranch, 
SL."!^*'    ^^^^    A^Mi%    the    contract    pe- 
riod  to   protect   the  farm,   ranch,   or  other 
land  from  erosion  and  deterioration  by  nat- 
ural causes.  Such  plan  may  also  Include  prac- 
aces  and  measures  for   (a)    enhancing  flsh 
and   wildlife   and   recreation   resources    (b) 
promoting  the  economic  use  of  land  and  (c) 
reducing  or  controlling  agricultural  related 
pollution.  Inclusion  In  the  farm  plan  of  these 
practices  shall  be  the  exclusive  decision  of  the 
land  owner  or  operator.  Approved  conserva- 

l^^Ei*!"  °'  ^^^  ^^^^  «"<»  operators  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  district  in  which  their  lands 

nnnl^'it****  *^*"  ^'"^  *  ^^  '«  contracts. 
Under  aie  contract  the  land  owner  or  opera- 
tor shall  agree — 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  hla  farm 
ranch,  or  other  land  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  outlined  therein  un- 
le»a  any  requirement  thereof  is  waived  or 
modlfled  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection-  ^^ 


"(11)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  fiirther  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  land  if  the  Sec- 
retary, after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dU- 
trlct  board,  determines  that  such  violation  Is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  the  contract; 

"(lU)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  In- 
terest In  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  dur- 
ing the  contract  period  to  forfeit  all  rights, 
to  further  payments  or  grants  imder  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  or  grants  received  thereunder  im- 
lees  the  transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations 
of  the  contract; 

"(Iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract; 

"(V)   to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  program   or  to   facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program. 
In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  land- 
owner or  operator  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to 
share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  conser- 
vation practices  and  measures  set  forth  in 
the  contract  for  wtiich  he  determines  that 
cost  sharing  is  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (including 
labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be  that  part  which 
the   Secretary   determines  is   necessary  and 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  physlCEil  instal- 
lation   of    the    conservation    practices    and 
measures  under  the  contract." 

Sec.   2.   Section    16(b)(2)    of  said   Act   Is 
amended  to  read: 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  owner  or  operator  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  in  the  pubUc  Interest,  and  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  pre- 
viously entered  Into  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  program  or  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration thereof  or  to  accomplish 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  other 
similar  conservation,  land  use,  or  commodity 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary, 

Sec.  3.  Section   16(b)(7)    of  said  Act  la 
amended  to  read : 

"(7)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  without   fiscal    year   llmltaUona, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection:  Provided,  That  (A)  during 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1971,  (1)  the 
total   cost  of  the  program    (excluding  ad- 
ministrative costs)  shall  not  exceed  $150,(X)0,- 
000,  and  (11)  for  any  program  year  payments 
shall  not  exceed  825,000,000;  and  (B)  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1972,  (1)  the 
total  cost  of  the  i»ogram  (Including  admin- 
istrative costs)  shall  not  exceed  $250,000,000 
and   (11)    the  coet  of  the  program  for  any 
year  (including  administrative  costs)   shaU 
not    exceed    $25,000,000.    The    t^xa6B    made 
available  for  the  program  under  this  sub- 
section  may   be   expended    without  regard 
to   the  maximtun  payment  limitation   and 
small  payment  Increases  required  under  sec- 
tion 8(e)  of  this  Act.  and  may  be  distributed 
among  States  without  regard  to  distribution 
of  funds  formulas  of  section  15  of  this  Act 
The  program  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion  shall   be   In   addition   to.   and   not  In 
substltuuon  of.  other  programs  In  such  area 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  16(b)  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestlo  Allotment  Act  ai 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plalna  con- 
servation program."  ^^  ^^ 


June  25,  1969 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  25,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S  J 
Res.  123)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
making  of  a  final  report  by  the  Com- 
mission To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVED 
MANAGEMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
FOREST  COMMERCIAL  TIMBER- 
LANDS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    50.    51,    AND    52 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  submit  three  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  S.  1832,  a  bill 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  BanJcing  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  several  others  of 
my  Senate  colleagues. 

I  wish  again  to  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  overall  approach  contained  in  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969 
The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  high  cost  of 
plywood  and  other  lumber  certainly 
showed  the  need  for  immediate  action 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  again  call 
upon  the  administration  to  make  its 
legislative  desires  known  to  the  Congress 
I  trust  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee will  also  move  quickly  on  S.  1832 

The  first  amendment  which  l  offer 
deals  with  section  5  of  the  biU.  Under  the 
bill  language,  lumber  revenue  moneys 
credited  to  the  special  Treasury  fund  are 
available  only  when  appropriated  there- 
fore, by  Congress.  I  feel  this  approach 
leaves  us  basicaUy  where  we  are  today 
While  section  5  would  set  up  a  fund  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  timber  revenue 
money  would  be  avaUable  for  improved 
management  procedures  and  practices 
m  our  national  forests. 

My  amendment  to  section  5  simply 
makes  the  money  in  the  fund  available 
for  expenditures  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, until  and  unless  the  right  to  use 
the  money  is  suspended  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Congress.  Of  necessity,  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6  is  also  amended 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  reference 
to  section  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  50)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  amendment  will  be  added  to  the 
end  of  section  6  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  funds 
generated  by  one  national  forest  for  use 
in  other  national  forests.  I  realize  that 
there  Is  concern  about  this  prospect,  but 
I  think  such  an  amendment  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We  obviously  have  some  na- 
tional forests  in  better  condition  than 
others,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
oyermanage  a  given  national  forest  sim- 
ply because  funds  generated  by  the  par- 
ticular area  cannot  be  used  elsewhere. 
I  think  the  specific  national  forests 
are  protected  by  the  language  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
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determine  that  there  is  an  excess  of  funds 
before  any  transfer  can  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  51)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
third  amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a 
new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  regard- 
ing the  expenditures  under  this  act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report 
would  also  include  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  52)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
follOMvIng  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Wade  H.  Ballard,  m,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  yean,  vice 
Milton  J.  Ferguson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  July  2.  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


Sao.  3.  (a)  Section  3403  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  CkKle  of  1964  (relating  to  Income 
tax  collected  at  source)   Is  amended —        __ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1969"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  31,  1969"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1969"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"August  1,  1969";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1969"  In  sub- 
section (c)  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"August  1,  1969". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  June  30, 1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Luther  Holcomb  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission on  Monday,  Jime  30,  1969,  at 
9  am.  in  room  4232  New  Senate  OfiBce 
Building. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTY  ON  HEPTANOIC  ACID 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  I  report  H  Jl.  4229 
with  a  committee  amendment  to  con- 
tinue the  10 -percent  surtax  withholding 
schedules  in  effect  for  1  additional 
month.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJR.  4229) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LXGISLATITK  CLERK.  A  bill  (HH. 
4229)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
hepttinoic  acid,  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment, after  line  6  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Nicholas  Cos- 
tanzo,  of  New  York,  to  be  Superintendent 
of  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  790  has  been  filed  at 
the  desk.  This  is  a  joint  resolution  to 
enable  the  departments  of  Government 
to  continue  to  function  in  the  absence  of 
their  regular  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator's  request  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  pending 
business  (H.R.  4229)  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  It  will  again  become  the 
business  of  the  Senate  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  has 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  automatically 
come  back  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  Bill  Clerk.  A  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  790)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  met  this 
morning  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  come  to  a  close 
at  midnight  next  Monday,  June  30,  au- 
thorized the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  call  up  the  joint  resolution  at  today's 
session  of  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  790  provides 
fimds  and  authority  for  the  continuation 
of  those  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  which  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  have  not  been  enacted.  Spe- 
cifically, the  joint  resolution  continues 
funds  available  until  October  31,  1969, 
or  imtil  the  enactment  of  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills. 

As  of  today,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  three  regular  appropria- 
tion bills — the  Agriculture,  Treasury- 
Post  Office-Executive  Office,  and  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  morning,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations met  and  ordered  reported 
to  the  Senate  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill,  which  was 
reported  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland).  The  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice-Executive Office  appropriation  bill 
was  also  ordered  to  be  reported  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroxtgh)  . 
In  summary,  then,  10  regular  annual 
bills  have  yet  to  be  reported  by  the  House 
committee.  The  Senate  committee  is  en- 
gaged in  hearings  on  several  bills;  how- 
ever, the  actual  bills  are  not  before  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  the  status  of  the  provisions 
for  the  operation  of  the  executive  offices 
of  Government,  and  because  of  the  pro- 
posed congressional  recess  during  the 
month  of  August,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  expiration  date  provided  in  this 
joint  resolution — October  31 — v/as  by  no 
means  unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

In  those  instances  where  an  appro- 
priation bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  but  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, and  the  amounts  or  authority 
therein  differ,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the 
lesser  of  the  two  amoimts  and  the  more 
restrictive  authority. 

If  an  appropriation  bill  has  passed  only 
one  House,  or  if  an  item  Is  included  In 
only  one  version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
both  Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or  ac- 
tivity shall  be  continued  at  a  rate  ifor 
operations  not  exceeding  the  fiscal  1969 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  one 
House,  whichever  Is  lower. 

In  those  instances  where  neither 
House  has  passed  the  particular  appro- 
priation bill,  appropriations  are  provided 
for  continuing  projects  or  activities  con- 
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ducted  during  fiscal  year  1969  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  or  the  rate  provided  In  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1970 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  most 
restrictive  authority,  in  addition,  in  this 
latter  instance,  if  there  is  no  budget  es- 
timate for  a  particular  item  but  it  is  a 
continuing  program  from  fiscal  year 
1969,  special  provision  Is  made  in  the 
resolution  for  mlnimiun  continuation 
until  the  matter  is  resolved  in  the  proc- 
essing of  the  regiilar  appropriation  bill 
affecting  the  activity. 

As  in  other  continuing  resolutions,  any 
obligations  or  expenditures  incurred  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  in  this 
resolution  will  be  charged  against  the 
appUcable  appropriation  when  the  bill 
In  which  such  funds  or  authority  are 
contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
imperative  that  if  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  to  function,  the 
joint  resolution  should  be  passed  I 
therefore  urge  the  passage  of  House 
Joint>  Resolution  790. 

-  TherPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OP 
DUTY  ON  HEPTANOIC  ACID 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  rH.R.  4229)  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  heptanolc  acid 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  pending  biU. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows :  | 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3402  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
tax  collected  at  source)  U  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1969"  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

July  31,  1969"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1969"  In  sub- 
secUon  (a)(2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"August  1, 1969":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  i,  igeg"  in  sub- 
section (c)  (6)  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 

August  1, 1969". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  June  30, 1969. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment IS  to  a  bill  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  heptanoic  acid.  It  is  not 
a  controversial  bill— I  am  sure  it  would 
pass    on    the    Consent    Calendar     The 
amendment  is  more  significant.  It  is  one 
which  would  provide  a  1-nonth  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  withholding  tax  rate. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  nec- 
essary if  the  House  is  to  be  permitted  the 
necessary  time  to  send  us  a  revenue  bill 
on  which  it  has  been  working  for  7 
months  now.  We  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
port within  that  time  limit,  if  we  can 
but  that  may  be  difficult  for  the  Senate 
committee  to  do.  We  may  have  to  ask 
for  more  time,  but  it  is  agreed  within  the 
France  Committee,  that  when  we  report 
the  bill,  we  will  also  report  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  tax  reform 


We  invite  all  Senators  who  have 
Miendments  they  would  like  to  offer  on 
the  subsequent  bill,  should  the  House 
send  it  to  us.  to  make  their  amendments 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  to  be  prepared  to  appear  with  any 
witnesses  they  may  want  to  bring  in  who 
will  support  their  positions  on  the  tax 
reform  proposals  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. J      ^  ^ 

The  committee,  in  voting  for  the  30- 
day  extension,  voted  for  what  it  believed 
will  be  a  major  tax  reform.  We  intend  to 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit  as  of 
April  18.  which  is  the  House  date  It  is 
our  judgment  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  cannot  be  justified,  and  we  intend 
to  vote  to  repeal  it  with  that  effective 
date.  We  therefore  thought  that  all  Sen- 
atore  interested  should  know  about  it 
That  will  be  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. Of  course.  Senators  can  offer  other 
amendments,  but  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  committee  that  we  should  make  clear 
at  least  m  reporting  on  this  matter,  that 
we  intend  to  recommend  that  position  on 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

Please  understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  tax.  but  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  withholding.  If  It  should 
be  the  judgment  of  the  House  or  Senate 
as  the  case  may  be.  that  the  existing  sur- 
tax of  10  percent  should  not  be  continued, 
then  there  would  be  a  rebate  owed  to  the 
taxpayers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
i^.  when  returns  are  filed  next  year  for 
the  overwithholdlng  which  would  result 
as  a  matter  of  continuing  this  tax  rate 
for  an  additional  1  month      "*  "^  ™^ 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ieW?  "^  *^^  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  support 
Uie  position  of  the  committee  as  outlined 
by  its  chairman.  The  approval  of  this 
Jl-day  extension  does  not  in  any  way 
mean  an  extension  of  the  tax  rate  itself 
nor  does  it  commit  anyone  to  the  surtax 
or  to  the  extension  thereof.  It  merely  ex- 
tends the  same  withholding  tables  for  a 
penod  of  30  days  in  order  to  give  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  that  period. 

As  the  chairman  points  out.  should, 
perchance,  there  be  no  extension  of  the 
surtax  it  would  mean  that  the  taxpayers 
would  have  overpaid  and  would  have  that 
much  extra  credit  at  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  when  they  face  up  to  the  full 
tax  obligation. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  measure  which 
must  pass.  It  needs  to  be  passed  imme- 
diately m  order  to  avoid  business  com- 
panies having  to  change  their  computers 
with  new  withholding  tables,  which  could 
possibly  be  reversed  in  the  next  few  days 
when  Congress  acts  on  the  extension  of 
the  surcJiarge. 

Mr.  LONG.  Basically  this  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  avoid  chaos  and  confusion  while 
Congress  acts  on  the  matter 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  of  traascendent  importance 
Business  and  industry  now  resort  to  com- 
puter devices  in  order  to  figure  out  all 
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the  withholdings,  and  to  change  over  i. 
a  colossal  job  and  extremely  expenslr" 
f  "^Jk^'J^L***™*  ^"  PO^t'  ^th  respect 
i^.^t  ?T"tJ^  Department  forms  if 
they  had  to  be  done  over  to  meet  th« 
situation,  the  cost  would  be  aSrt)?! 
mately  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  doUa^ 
For  mdustry  and  business,  it  would  Si 
even  more  expensive.  So  the  measure 
m^t  be  passed  in  order  to  avoid  confu! 

fi,L^^*^  to  add  my  voice,  also,  and  say 
that,  when  we  get  around  to  it,  the  sur- 
tax also  must  be  approved,  because  its 
impact  on  the  economy  wiU  be  enormous 

Ld  iMt"^^         ^^^"^  ^^  "^  ^  "•  «^«' 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  thu 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
^f**  n  f^°^.  Louisiana  exactly  what  is 
the  full  implication  of  this  proposal  is 
it  an  implied  consent  that  the  surtax  will 
be  continued  and  that  the  intention  is 
to  remedy  the  financial  and  fiscal  crises 
which  will  provide  for  some  kind  of  tacit 
approval  of  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  past  year? 

^iff^lrT^'  ^^}^^  ^^  campaign,  Pres- 
Went  Nixon  said  that  the  surtax  would 
be  aUowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1969 
I  know  that  he  has  changed  his  mind" 

hf  rifnl' ?J?^.^^.*^''  ^^  ^^  ^^ht  When 
he  made  that  statement.  I  agreed  with 
him  at  the  time  he  made  it,  and  I  agree 
with  him  today.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  measure  takes  as  a  basic  assump- 
t  on  the  fact  that  the  tax  wID  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  question  left,  then.  Is  whether 
other  amendments  concerning  reform 
measures  will  be  added  to  this  tax  as  It 
Ultimately  comes  over  to  us  from  the 
House.  As  I  have  indicated  to  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  voting  against  this  proposal 
and  any  other  kind  of  gadgetry  which 
IS  being  proposed. 

There  is  plenty  of  time.  The  President 
repudiated  his  campaign  pledge  earlier 
this  year.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
after  he  entered  the  White  House  was 
to  repudiate  his  campaign  pledge  re- 
gardmg  the  surtax.  Who  convinced  him 
of  that,  I  do  not  know.  Someone  advised 
him,  I  am  sure. 

The   surtax   was   justified   on   three 
grounds.  One  was  that  it  would  reduce 
the  Interest  rate.  It  does  not  take  an 
expert  to  know  that  interest  rates  are 
now  at  a  historic  high,  and  there  is 
indication  it  will  go  still  higher.  The  sec- 
ond point  was  that  it  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  The  only  satisfytag  aspect 
about  the  cost  of  living  figures  that  were 
released  yesterday  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  lowest  of  the  year,  but  for  the 
entu-e  year  of  1969.  they  have  shown  a 
tremendous  inflationary  rise  which  has 
been  fired,  in  my  opinion,  by  restrictive, 
artificial  restraints  placed  on  the  gigan- 
ttc  economic  machine  of  the  American 
business  commimity.  and  all  we  are  do- 
ing is  adding  to  the  confusion. 

So  what  happened?  The  cost  of  living 
for  April  and  May  increased  the  most  it 
ever  has  in  18  srears. 

The  tliird  thing  the  advocates  of  the 
surtax  said— and  I  argued  against  this 
at  the  time— was  that  it  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  na- 
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tlonal  debt  limit.  The  first  message  Pres- 
ident Nixon  sent  to  Congress  was  a  re- 
quest that  demonstrated  the  complete 
absurdity  and  stupidity  of  the  surtax. 
The  first  message  that  came  to  us  asked 
for  a  $12-billion  increase  in  the  national 
debt  celling. 

Here  was  a  program  the  administra- 
tion had  been  selling  on  three  bcwlc 
points.  Not  only  has  it  failed  on  all  three 
points;  it  has  put  our  financial  condition 
and  the  whole  financial  community  in 
^turmoU. 

\  These  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  are 
trying  to  force  the  American  economy  to 
its  knees,  trying  to  make  it  genuflect,  and 
to  put  into  practice  some  artificial  theo- 
ries. They  have  come  before  us  at  the 
last  minute  and  have  said,  "We  have  to 
have  this  emergency  measure  to  keep  the 
country  going." 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  we  ought 
to  force  business  to  change  the  with- 
holding rates,  but  I  want  to  know  if  there 
is,  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  Party,  an 
admission  that  implies,  tacitly  or  other- 
wise, consent  to  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax. I  do  not  want  to  be  on  record  as 
doing  that.  I  want  to  try  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pass  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  want  to 
try  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  to 
relieve  the  credit  cnmch  which  is  on  us. 
I  want  to  bring  down  the  interest  rates. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  admission  that 
the  passage  of  this  measure  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  implication  that  we  are 
going  to  go  along  with  the  surtax 
extension. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  a  vote  for  this  measure 
does  not  bind  any  Senator  to  vote  for  the 
surtax.  All  the  measure  does  is  extend 
the  10-percent  withholding  rate  for  31 
days — to  be  precise,  from  June  30  to  July 
31.  If  the  Senator  wishes,  he  can  vote 
against  the  measure ;  but  he  need  not  be 
concerned  that  anyone  will  owe  any  more 
taxes.  If  the  measure  passes,  and  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  decide  it  does  not  want  to  pass  the 
surtax  extension,  the  taxpayers  would  be 
entitled  to  have  the  additional  amount 
which  they  paid  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing rates  refunded  to  them  when  they 
filed  their  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
So  the  measure  does  not  commit  the 
Senate,  nor  will  it  commit  the  House,  if 
it  is  passed  In  the  House,  to  an  extension 
of  the  surcharge.  It  merely  gives  Con- 
gress the  time  to  act.  It  only  continues 
the  withholding  tax  rate,  and  does  not 
commit  the  Senate  or  the  House,  if  it  is 
passed,  to  extend  the  surtax.  If  the  House 
did  not  want  to  pass  such  a  bill,  it  could 
vote  it  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
present  proposal  to 


The  full  text  of  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  policy  committee  Is 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Senate  MajoHty  PoUcy  Com- 
mittee, having  met  and  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  the  extension  of  the  inoome  tax 
surcharge,  hereby  resolves: 

That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  income  tax  poUcy,  and  further  re- 
solves. 

That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  income  tax 
surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously  with 
recommendations  on  meaningful  tax  reform 
and  further  resolves. 

That  the  present  Inoome  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for 
a  period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax. 


Mr.  President,  the 
extend  the  present 


withholding  tax  rates  for  31  days  Is  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  the  surtax  ex- 
tension within  that  period  of  time. 

Yesterday,  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  majority  policy  committee.  It  was 
voted  unanimously  to  have  a  3 -month 
extension  of  the  withholding  rates,  dur- 
ing which  time  a  full  review  of  reform 
could  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly 
legislative  manner. 


Mr.  President,  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill  today,  the  Senate  is  taking  no  action 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  action  of  the 
policy  committee  yesterday.  Because  of 
the  timing  of  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  policy  committee  on  yesterday,  it  was 
not  possible  to  report  to  the  full  Demo- 
cratic caucus  the  matters  which  have 
since  developed  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, nor  was  is  possible  to  report  the 
action  taken  by  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  yesterday  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  his  edification  and 
the  edification  of  his  colleagues. 

It  is  still  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  prior  to  the  passage  of  any  surtax 
for  another  year,  meaningful  tax  reform 
will  be  considered  simulianeously. 

Therefore,  if  and  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  passes  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  and  the  measure  arrives  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  the  Senate's  intention  to 
seek,  if  necessary,  a  further  extension  of 
the  withholding  rates  to  permit  a  full 
review  of  meaningful  tax  reform  in  an 
orderly  legislative  manner  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee. 

It  is  noted  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  now  managing  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  attended  yesterday's  meeting  of 
the  policy  committee  and  joined  in  its 
deliberations.  The  action  about  to  oe 
taken  today  is  interpreted  as  totally  con- 
sistent With  the  sentiment  of  those 
deliberations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  because  this  is  the 
question  I  was  asking? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  the  policy  committee  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  give  consent  to  the  extension  of 
the  surtax,  implied,  tacit,  or  in  any  fash- 
ion whatsoever?  All  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee has  said,  as  I  understand  it.  in 
substance,  is  that  it  is  going  along  with 
the    continuation    of    the    withholding 
rates  at  the  present  level  until  such 
time  as  the  Finance  Committee  can  pro- 
ceed to  have  hearings,  not  alone  on  the 
surtax,  but  also  on  meaningful  reform 
in  the  field  of  taxation?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.   HARTKE.  Coming  back  to  the 
question  about  being  bound,  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  I  or  any 
other  Senator  are  not  boimd,  as  a  result 
of  the  Senate's  action  today.  If  any  Sen- 
ator comes  back  and  says,  "Well,  we  have 
agreed  in  substance  that  the  surtax  is 
going  to  be  extended,  the  only  reserva- 
tion being  that  there  must  be  meanhig- 


ful  reforms  passed  with  It,"  that  will  not 
be  a  correct  statement  of  the  Senate's 
action  today.  I  did  not  want  to  get  into 
that  trap. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  Senator  is  bound 
In  any  way  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
His  freedom  of  action  is  preserved. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  rankhig  mhiorlty  member  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  to  the  chairman, 
that  by  taking  this  action  at  this  thne, 
statements  will  not  come  back  from  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  effect  that  we 
have  In  substance  agreed  that  there 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  surtax,  but 
the  only  thing  that  would  be  left  would 
be  amendments  attached  thereto. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  know,  I  have 
given  consideration  even  to  attaching  to 
a  tax  bill,  whenever  it  comes  before  us,  if 
there  is  one,  proposals  for  the  modern- 
ization of  social  security. 

What  I  am  asking,  therefore,  is  merely 
to  know  whether  or  not,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  there  is  any  implied  or 
tacit  agreement  that  the  surtax  exten- 
sion itself  would  not  be  left  open  for  dis- 
pute or  discussion  or  that  this  action  was 
in  fact  approval  of  the  need  for  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  mhiority  member  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment preserves  entirely  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  any  other  Senator  to  oppose  any 
extention  of  the  surtax  whatever.  It  does 
not  commit  even  the  Finance  Committee, 
or  any  member  of  it,  to  vote  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax.  It  is  not  a  consent  type 
of  arrangement  whatever.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  tax  rate  for  with- 
holding purposes  long  enough  to  give  the 
House,  and  hopefully  the  Senate,  an  op- 
portunity to  take  action  on  the  surtax  bill 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  policy  committee  acted  yesterday, 
expecting  that  the  House  would  be  voting 
on  its  tax  bill  today.  That  is  not  going 
to  be  the  case,  according  to  v.-hat  I  read 
in  the  newspapers,  and  what  I  hear  from 
House  Members.  So  we  do  not  know 
how  many  of  the  30  days  we  are  asking 
for  that  the  House  will  actually  consume. 
But  it  is  clear  that  at  least  30  days  ^^'ill 
be  needed  for  the  Senate  to  act.  We  will 
do  the  best  we  can  in  the  time  available 
to  us. 

The  resolution  of  the  policy  committee 
Indicated  that  we  should  report  within 
the  quarter,  which  would  be  92  days.  We 
were  hoping  to  report  prior  to  that  time. 
We  would  expect  to  recommend  meaning- 
ful tax  reform.  We  voted  in  the  commit- 
tee that  we  Intend  to  recommend  a  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit  as  one  of 
the  meaningful  tax  reforms  we  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Are  we  committed  to 
that  proposition?  Is  that  an  implied 
statement  or  direct  statement  that  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit  is  going 
to  be  attached  to  the  bill  as  an  impor- 
tant tax  reform?  I  know  that  econo- 
mists will  come  before  us,  and  one  of 
them  will  be  Mr.  Pierre  A.  Rinfret,  who 
was  Mr.  Nixon's  adviser,  and  he  will  say 
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that  If  we  repeal  the  Investinent  credit 
we  will  be  doing  the  wrong  thing.  He  will 
say  that  such  a  tax  change  would  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  LONO.  So  what  we  voted,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  that  connection— and 
that  is  not  a  part  of  the  resolution;  that 
is  simply  in  the  committee  report^^was 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  intend 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate,  the  repeal 
of  the  Investment  credit.  But  that  does 
not  bind  any  members  of  the  committee 
who  wants  to  vote  otherwise.  I  think  I 
can  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  Is  the 
sentiment  of  the  committee,  and  a  con- 
sensus of  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
that  we  Intend  to  make  that  recommen- 
dation on  one  bill  or  another,  even  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  send 
us  this  one. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  we  have  taken  a 
position  to  vote,  in  the  committee,  with- 
out a  hearing,  without  any  testimony 
whatsoever,  and  the  committee  has  made 
a  decj^on  already,  without  any  hearings 
as  to,  whether  or  not  this  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

We  have  not  had  any  growth  in  this 
country  for  years.  Since  1966,  the  wage 
earner  of  the  United  States  has  not  had 
a  real  increase  in  his  take-home  pay,  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  more  groceries 
or  to  help  him  pay  his  rent.  His  prices 
are  going  up  and  up,  and  he  cannot  make 
ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  change  that 
policy.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  country 
on  this  merry-go-round.  I  want  to  get 
away  from  this  bad  economic  policy,  and 
start  doing  business  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  way,  to  move  this 
gigantic  machine  forward,  and  let  it  pay 
Its  bills.  We  demonstrated  for  4  years 
before  the  adoption  of  present  invalid 
economic  theories  that  such  unrestricted 
economy  policies  would  work. 

We  have  followed  the  yo-yo  system  on 
the  mvestment  tax  credit:  we  put  it  on; 
^^  took  it  off;  we  were  going  to  take  it 
off  for  a  year;  but  within  6  months  we 
put  it  right  back  on.  Now  we  are  pro- 
posing to  take  it  off  again.  We  have  done 
the  same  thing  with  the  excise  taxes  We 
have  been  ruled  by  indecision.  I  won- 
der how  the  poor  businessman,  or  the 
man  trying  to  keep  his  family  going 
could  keep  on  a  budget  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  had  one. 

But  I  do  want  assurance  that  this 
amendment  carries  with  it  no  implied 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  by  its  adoption  we  are  going 
on  record  as  favoring  the  continuation 
of  the  siu^ax. 

I  would  like  the  surtax  to  die  now 
and  be  given  a  decent  burial.  But  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  is  going  to  agree  to  this 
amendment.  I  understand  that  fully  But 
I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  this 
Is  not,  in  effect,  an  implied  consent, 

tax  shall  continue. 

Mr.  waiAAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield'       I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield.  | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
chairman  has  ah-eady  emphasized,  and  I 
concur,  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  bind  any 
Senator,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the 
conunittee  or  not,  on  his  vote  on  the 
surtax  proposal,  or  on  the  investment 


tax  credit  when  they  come  before  the 
Senate. 

As  to  the  suggestion  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  regarding  his  desire  to 
have  a  chance  to  work  for  meaningful 
tax  reform,  at  the  White  House  yester- 
day, as  the  minority  leader  can  substan- 
tiate, I  made  this  same  point.  I  stated 
that  when  this  tax  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  certain  tax  reforms  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  personally  have  some  of 
them  in  mind.  I  mentioned  specifically 
the  one  on  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  I  always  concur;  and  that  is, 
to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance  which 
favors  some  Industries. 

I  welcome  the  Senator's  support  I 
shaU  be  with  him  In  trying  to  accom- 
plish that,  as  well  as  many  other  pro- 
posals, when  the  time  comes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  will  be  afforded  by 
both  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  rest  of  us  ample  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent any  proposal  he  may  wish  as  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  biU  when  it  comes 
ovei-  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
■The  approval  of  this  30-day  extension 
of  the  withholding  rate  does  not  in  any 
way  bind  him  or  any  other  Senator  as  to 
what  he  will  do  at  that  time 

Mr.  HARTKE.  PoUowlng  that  just  one 
step  further,  we  have  had  indications 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  he  does  not  In- 
tend to  hold  hearings  on  social  security. 
Inflation  is  like  an  open,  nmning  ul- 
cer in  this  country;  and  the  biggest  sore 
as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  is 
that  being  suffered  by  the  elderly  people 
on  social  security  who,  even  if  they  re- 
ceive the  7-percent  increase  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  recommended — which  I 
think  is  too  small— it  would  be  eaten  up 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  be  In 
worse  shape  than  they  are  now.  Is  there 
any  type  of  assm-ance  we  can  receive 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  who 
speaks  for  the  administration,  that  we 
will  see  some  efforts  made  to  provide 
some  reUef  this  year  for  the  people  on 
social  security?  We  are  willing  to  tax  the 
people,  but  are  we  wUllng  to  take  care 
of  those  people  who  are  hurt  worst  by  in- 
flation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  cannot  say  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  do  about  hearings 
but  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  offer 
any  proposals  here  as  amendments  if 
they  have  not  already  Included  such  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  elderly  citizens  of  this  coimtry  have 
been  pauperized  over  the  past  few  years 
as  a  result  of  the  inflationary  spiral.  I 
suggest  that  the  best  manner  to  correct 
that  inflationary  spiral  is  for  the  Senator 
to  join  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  hold 
the  Government's  expenditures  within  its 
Income. 

As  long  as  Congress  continues  to  spend 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past  6  years 
an  average  of  about  $8  to  $10  billion  a 
year  more  than  we  take  in  we  are  grad- 
ually not  only  bankrupting  the  country 
but  pauperizing  the  elderly  by  creating 
this  Inflation.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  shall  lead  the 
effort  to  roll  back  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  Oovemment  so  that  we  can 
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live  within  our  income.  Really,  that  is  th* 
only  way  to  curb  Inflation,  not  just  ex 
pressing  concern  or  sympathy,  for  sym" 
pathy  does  not  taste  very  good  when  It  1« 
all  you  have  to  put  on  the  table 

Let  us  give  them  some  real  reUef  from 
the  ravages  of  inflation.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  you  and  me  and  other  Senatow 
joining  together  in  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  this  Government,  which  is  completely 
out  of  hand.  I  assure  the  Senator  i  shall 
be  there  voting  for  these  reductions  and 
I  hope  we  can  have  his  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  concur  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  not  in  any  sense  inconsist- 
ent with  the  resolution  of  the  policy 
committee,  because  the  intent  of  the 
policy  committee  was  to  preserve  and 
reserve  fully  the  right  of  the  Senate  and 
to  assert  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  tax  reform  with  respect  to  and 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
surtax. 

The  pending  amendment,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  pointed  out 
does  not  extend  the  surtax  even  for  30 
days.  It  merely  relates  to  the  withholding 
tables:  and  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedj-.  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
today,  and  requested  that  the  Senate 
amend  a  House  revenue  measure  to  ex- 
tend the  present  withholding  rates  under 
the  10-percent  surcharge,  and  send  that 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
that  they  could  act  upon  it  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  has  both  its  good  and 
its  bad  aspects.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  the  administration  had  acceded 
to  that  kind  of  request  on  the  part  of  a 
great  many  people  earUer,  when  this 
matter  was  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  At  that  time,  de- 
spite the  requests  from  many  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
others,  that  the  administration  ask  for 
a  shorter  extension  of  the  surtax  until 
such  time  as  the  House  and  Senate  could 
take  up  the  related  matter  of  tax  re- 
form, the  administration,  as  I  under- 
stood. Insisted  upon  a  full  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  under  the  bill  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  think  that  was  a  mistake;  and  the 
request  of  Secretary  Kennedy  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  this  morning  is, 
of  course,  an  admission,  now,  that  they 
have  gone  about  it  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
that  they  should  have  agreed  to  the 
shorter  extension  earlier.  Had  they  done 
so,  we  would  not  now  find  ourselves  hav- 
ing to  respond,  at  the  last  minute,  in  a 
rather  unusual  way — ^that  is,  by  initiat- 
ing a  revenue  measure  in  the  Senate 
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rather  than  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  Constitution  provides. 

But  I  believe  there  is  something  good 
about  this  action.  First,  it  has  been  made 
quite  clear  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  take  it — or  else  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy would  not  have  come  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  this  morning  with  his 
request — that  a  permanent  extension  of 
the  surcharge  tax  cannot  now  psiss  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  unless  it  is  cou- 
pled with  some  kind  of  meaningful  tax 
reform. 

So  I  think,  from  the  action  that  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  take  now,  that  we  can 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  possibilities 
of  real  tax  reform,  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, are  very  good  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  We  should  make  it  clear 
today  that  the  Senate  does  not  agree  that 
it  will  consent  to  extension  after  exten- 
sion of  the  withholding  rates;  that  if  we 
come  up  to  the  deadlhie  again,  and  the 
bill  has  not  come  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  smd  we  agree  to  an- 
other extension;  and  then,  if  we  come 
up  to  the  deadline  again,  and  have  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  coming  in  and 
sajing,  "As  a  practical  matter,  you  have 
just  got  to  extend  this  one  more  time," 
we  will  not  agree  to  do  so,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  and  put  off  tax  reform. 

We  (Uscussed  that  matter  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  this  morning,  and  I 
think  it  was  made  rather  clear  by  the 
chairman  himself  and  by  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  committee, 
or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
does  not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  such 
a  procedure. 

We  are  saying  that  we  recognize  the 
special  problems  that  we  face,  the  spe- 
cial problems  that  will  confront  a  great 
many  businesses  in  the  country  if  they 
have  to  withhold  imder  one  set  of  facts, 
and  then  change  around  and  withhold 
under  another  set  of  facts.  Therefore. 
recognizing  the  emergency.  Secretary 
Kennedy  has  brought  to  us,  we  say.  that 
it  is  an  emergency,  and  that  we  will  not 
be  coming  before  the  Senate  time  after 
time,  asking  for  temporary  extensions  of 
withholding  rates,  but  that  we  want  to 
get  down  to  business  and  really  consider 
the  question  of  permanent  tax  rates  as 
well  as  tax  rrform. 

I  think  there  is  another  good  aspect 
of  the  action  we  are  proposing  to  take 
this  afternoon,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  our  distinguished  chairman.  And  that 
is  that  as  of  now  at  least,  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  decided 
that  it  wants  to  repeal  the  7  percent 
investment  credit.  In  my  judgment,  such 
credit  presently  adds  fuel  to  the  infla- 
tionary flre  and  should  be  repealed.  The 
Committee  on  Finance,  or  a  majority 
of  it,  has  now  said  that. 

Furthermore,  we  continue  to  hear  dis- 
cussion, as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  said,  as  to  when 
the  repeal  should  be  made  to  take  effect. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  has  now  agreed  on  the  date  when 
that  repeal  would  take  place. 

Our  Intent  Is  simply  to  relieve  an  emer- 
gency, but  then  say  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, "Send  us  a  bill  and  send 
it  to  us  In  time  that  we  can  have  hear- 
ings" so  that  we  can  report  out  a  bill 
coupled  with  tax  reform  and  not  have 
it  come  up  here  again,  all  of  a  sudden. 


with  some  kind  of  emergency  action 
which  the  administration  has  asked  us 
to  take. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
servation of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  the  Secretary  appeared 
here  and  that  his  appearance  is  an  ad- 
mission they  started  wrong  is  about  as 
romantic  and  fanciful  as  anything  I  can 
think  of. 

The  Secretary  was  there,  in  caise  the 
committee  wanted  to  tidvise  with  him. 
He  came  only  to  tell  the  committee  what 
a  real,  bewildering  problem  was  con- 
fronting the  Treasury  and  the  business 
and  industrial  people  of  the  country  in- 
sofar as  the  computering  of  their  with- 
holding taxes  is  concerned,  and  the  tax 
treatments  involved. 

It  was  not  an  admission  at  all  on  his 
part.  He  appeared  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 

Let  us  not  have  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tell  the  Senate  that  all 
the  tax  reform  is  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  on  the  minority  side  have  been 
trying  to  get  tax  reform  for  years,  and 
we  have  not  gotten  anj^vhere.  The  Sen- 
ator now  complains  about  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  dividend  credit.  Let  me  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  he  voted  for  that 
dividend  credit  before.  Only  a  couple  of 
Senators  voted  against  it.  And  I  was  in 
the  same  boat  with  the  Senator.  I  voted 
for  it. 

I  asked  this  morning  that  the  chair- 
man be  careful  about  the  language  sub- 
mitted here  so  that  it  would  not  step  on 
anyone's  toes  and  would  not  confine  any- 
body. A  good  many  people  have  come  to 
me  to  indicate  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  exceptions. 

I  said  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  I  can  vote  either  way.  I  try  to  main- 
tain some  flexibility  in  the  matter.  But 
I  do  not  want  anyone's  hands  tied,  and 
I  do  not  want  tmyone's  voice  stilled  when 
he  has  a  chance  to  speak.  However,  let 
us  not  hear  the  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  there  to  admit  an  error.  If 
there  was  an  error,  it  was  in  the  delay  in 
another  body  of  Congress  that  I  cannot 
mention 'under  the  rxiles  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  extension,  although 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  think  this  is  in  fact,  in  spite  of  all 
the  comments  to  the  contrary,  an  en- 
dorsement of  an  extension  of  the  surtax, 
which  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of.  Too 
many  people  have  been  hurt  by  Inflation. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  continue  to 
put  this  burden  on  their  backs. 

I  think  if  we  want  to  move  the  coim- 
try along,  we  ought  to  p>ay  our  bills  un- 
der the  system  we  have  used  in  the  past; 
namely,  to  expand  the  economy  instead 
of  having  inflation. 

I  have  said  personally  for  a  long  time 
that  I  consider  this  an  inflationary  meas- 
ure. I  believe  it  is  bad  economics  and  bad 
propaganda. 

We  are  now  going  to  put  another  31- 
day  extension  on  the  measure.If  that  is 
not  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  measure 
in  any  form,  even  If  we  were  to  Include 
the  social  security  amendment. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  TTie  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4229)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period 
the  existing  svispension  of  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid,  and  to  continue  for  one  month  the 
existing  rates  of  withholding  of  Income  tax. 


S.  2482— INTRODUCnON  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  KIDNEY  DISEASE  ACT 
OP  1969 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  the  Senators  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
MAGNirsoN).  The  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee; 
and  36  other  Senators  from  both  parties, 
the  National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969. 
to  launch  a  national  comprehensive  co- 
operative medical  program  for  the 
treatment  of  kidney  disease,  to  control 
and  reduce  kidney  disease  by  preven- 
tative and  detection  programs,  and  to 
provide  research  support  for  kidney  dis- 
ease programs. 

A  companion  measure  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Edward  G. 
BiESTER,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  more 
than  80  Members  of  that  body.  The  bill 
has  the  active  support  of  the  principal 
organization  engaged  in  the  fight  against 
kidney  disease,  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation,  composed  of  aCBllates  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  each  of 
which  is  assisted  by  a  medical  advisory 
board  of  local  physicians  concerned  with 
kidney  disease. 

In  recent  years,  kidney  diseases  have 
steadily  gained  as  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern for  Federal  and  institutions^  re- 
search and  service  efforts.  The  increased 
interest  stems  from  the  development  of 
dramatic  but  expensive  techniques  for 
the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  the  end- 
stage  disease.  The  success  of  these  ex- 
pensive therapeutic  approaches — along 
with  other  research  advances  in  under- 
standing kidney  disease — have  led  to  an 
increasing  demand  that  we  do  more  to 
avoid  the  chronic  diseases,  and  death 
that  result  from  a  lack  of  availability  of 
these  facilities  for  modem  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

As  the  Public  Health  Service's  report 
on  kidney  disease  states : 

The  significance  of  these  diseases  In  term* 
or  human  suffering  and  death  charges  as  to 
develop  programs  which  wlU  have  the  nuuri- 
mum  Impact  on  human  well-being. 
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The  sad  statistics  of  human  suffering 
and  death  are  that  over  7,800,000  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  kidney  disease  and  that 
over  50,000  of  them  die  of  end-stage  kid- 
ney disease. 

But  the  saddest  statistic  Is  the  cruel 
fact  that  8.000  died  needlessly,  merely 
for  lack  of  maaey.  These  8,000  were  Ideal 
candidates  for  treatment  by  kidney 
transplant  or  the  artificial  kidney- 
dialysis.  But  only  450  patients  received 
transplants  and  550  began  artificial  kid- 
ney treatments  last  year.  Thus,  for  every 
eight  patients  who  could  be  returned  to 
normal  lives  through  these  llfesavlng 
treatments,  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession must  allow  seven  to  die. 

This  bill,  by  providing,  first,  for  grants 
for  the  construction,  equipment,  plan- 
ning, establishment,  and  operation  of 
regional  cooperative  medical  programs 
for  research,  training,  and  patient  care 
In  the  field  of  kidney  diseases;  second. 
for  the  establishment  of  local  advisory 
groups;  third,  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Kidney  and 
Kidney-Related  Diseases;  fourth,  for 
the  establishment  of  special  treatment 
and  training  center  information;  and 
fifth,  for  an  Office  of  Kidney  Disease  and 
Kidney-Related  Diseases  to  establish  a 
special  program  to  combat  kidney  dis- 
ease. By  dealing  with  all  these  areas, 
this  bin  fulfills  recommendations  of  the 
blue-ribbon  Gottschalk  Committee  on 
Chronic  Kidney  Disease,  contained  In  a 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  For  these  purposes,  a  total 
of  $74  million  would  be  authorized  for 
the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

Cosponsoring  this  bill  with  Senators 
Jackson,  Magntjson,  Yarborough,  and 
me  are  Senators  Aikxn.  Bennett,  Bible. 
BuRDicK,  Cannon.  Church,  Cranston, 
DoDD,  Fannin,  Goodell,  Gore,  Eagleton, 
Gravel,   Harris,   Hart,   Hatfield,  Hol- 

LINGS,       HtJGHES,       iNOtTTE,       McCARTHY. 
MCGOVERN,    MeTCALF,    MILLER,    MONDALE, 

Moss,  Murphy,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pell, 
Prouty.  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Schwkiker, 
Scott,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 
In  detail,  this  bill  would: 
First,  establish  an  Office  of  Kidney 
Disease  and  Kidney-Related  Diseases 
within  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  and  provide  that 
all  functions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  relating  to  kidney  dis- 
ease or  kidney-related  diseases  shall  be 
performed  by  such  office. 

Second,  provide  incentive  grants  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  planning, 
establishment,  and  operation  of  cooper- 
ative medical  programs,  for  research, 
training,  and  patient  care  in  the  field  of 
kidney  disease.  Cooperative  medical  pro- 
grams are  an  arrangement  among  a 
group  of  public  or  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  research,  training, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  relating  to  kid- 
ney disease;  but  only  if  such  group  Is 
situated  within  a  geographic  area  com- 
posed of  any  part  or  parts  of  any  one  or 
more  States,  and  consists  of  one  or  more 
medical  centers,  one  or  more  clinical 
research  centers,  and  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals. 

Third,  provide  that  planning  grants 
and  grants  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  cooperative  medical  pro- 


grams can  only  be  made  after  first,  con- 
sultation  with   the   Natlcmal   Advisory 
Council  on  Kidney  and  Kidney-Related 
I>l8ea8e8;  and  second,  if  such  natl<»ial 
medical  programs  planning,  establish- 
ment, and  development  is  recommended 
by  a  local  advisory  group  consisting  of 
practicing  physicians,  medical  center  of- 
ficials,  hospital   administrators,   repre- 
sentatives from  appropriate  medical  so- 
cieties, voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  other  organizations. 
Institutions,    and    agencies    concerned 
with  activities  of  the  kind  to  be  carried 
on  or  under  the  program  and  members 
of  the  public  familiar  with  the  need  for 
the  services  provided  under  the  program. 
Fourth,  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Kidney  and  Kidney-Related 
Diseases  of  persons  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  who  would  consist  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  16  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  the  fimdamental  sciences,  the  medical 
sciences,  or  public  affairs,  and  who  would 
serve  4-year  staggered  terms. 

Fifth,  require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
special  treatment  and  training  center 
information  through  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  lists  of  facilities  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  providing  the 
most  advanced  methods  and  techniques 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  kidney 
disease  or  kidney-related  diseases,  with 
such  other  information.  Including  the 
availability  of  advanced  specialty  train- 
ing in  such  facilities,  and  have  the  Secre- 
tary consult  with  interested  national 
professional  organizations  to  make  the 
information  the  most  useful. 

The  prohibitive  costs  of  comprehensive 
kidney  treatment  were  fully  described  In 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on 
March  10,  1969,  entitled  "The  Cost  of 
Living;  Some  Kidney  Patients  Die  Prom 
Lack  of  Funds  for  Machine  Treatment," 
written  by  Jim  Hyatt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  legis- 
lation because,  as  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gottschalk, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Chronic 
Kidney  Disease,  said  in  his  report: 

Until  treatment  capability  meets  demand, 
agonizing  decisions  concerning  patient  selec- 
tion are  Inevitable. 

There  must  be  action  at  the  Federal 
level  to  provide  the  professional  skills 
and  facilities,  the  prevention  techniques, 
and  the  research  that  will  defeat  kidney 
disease. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  an- 
alysis and  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2482),  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such 
act  a  new  title  dealing  especially  with 
kidney  disease  and  kidney-related  dis- 
eases, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Javits 
follows; 
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KIDNXT  OiaxAss  Act  of  1969 
Section   1—Short   Title:  NaUonal  Kidnev 
DUeaae  Act  of  1989.  ^ 

Section  a — Declaration  of  Policy. 

(1)  The  lack  of  trained  Individuals,  avail- 
able  faclUtles,  research  and  equipment  for 
the  diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment  and  pre- 
ventlon  of  kidney  disease  Is  a  major  health 
problem. 

(2)  Techniques  have  been  developed  for 
the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease  which 
would  save  lives,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time 
people  continue  to  progress  to  chronic  kid-' 
ney  disease  and  death  only  for  the  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

(3)  Basic  research  Is  needed  into  the  na- 
tuie  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  the  prob- 
lems of  kidney  transplantation;  in  develoD 
ing  mass  testing  procedures  for  the  early 
detection  of  kidney  disease;  and  for  the 
development  of  more  effective  and  economi- 
cal devices  for  blood  purification. 

(4)  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  combat  kidney  disease 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Federal 
State  and  local  governments,  medicine,  unl^ 
versltlea.  nonprofit  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Section  3(a)— Amends  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  add  neto  title: 

"TITLE  X— EDUCATION,  RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THK  FIKLD  OP  KIDNEY 
DISEASB" 

Purposes:  To  encourage  cooperative  ar- 
rangements In  the  field  of  kidney  disease  to 
secxire  for  patients  the  latest  advances  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  kidney  dis- 
ease. 

Appropriations:  Appropriations  are  author- 
ized for  construction  planning  and  equip- 
ment  grants  for  cooperative  medical  pro- 
grams relating  to  kidney  dUease:  «8  million 
for  FT  1970;  $11  million  for  FY  1971-  $17 
million  for  FY  1972;  $18  mllUon  for  FY  1973- 
and  $20  mUllon  for  FY  1974.  The  maximum 
Federal  participation  In  the  costs  of  con- 
struction of  faculties  and  built-in  equip- 
ment grants  Is  90%. 

Definitions:  The  terms  "cooperative  medi- 
cal program,"  "Medical  Center."  "clinical  re- 
search center,"  "hospital,"  "non-profit,"  and 
"construction"  are  defined. 

Planning  Grants:  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
siUtatlon  with  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Kidney  and  Kidney  Related  Diseases 
(established  by  the  new  Section  1005)  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  planning  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  medical  pro- 
grams. Applications  for  grants  must  meet 
criteria  including  the  designation  of  a  local 
advisory  group,  comprised  of  concerned  pro- 
fessionals and  the  lay  public,  to  advise  In 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Medical 
program. 

Cooperative  Medical  Program  Grants:  The 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tlonal  Advisory  CouncU  on  Kidney  and  Kid- 
ney Related  Diseases,  Is  authorized  to  make 
construction,  planning  and  equipment  grants 
to  public  or  non-profit  private  agencies  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  coopera- 
tive medical  programs.  Grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  only  If  It  meets  criteria 
and  Is  recommended  by  the  local  advisory 
group.  The  usual  financial  reports  and  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  compliance  is  specified. 

National  Advisory  Council:  The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Kidney  and  Kidney  Related  Diseases 
which  shiai  consist  of  the  Surgeon  General 
and  16  leaders  in  the  fields  of  fundamental 
sciences,  medical  sciences,  or  public  affairs. 
They  serve  four-year  staggered  terms.  The 
Council  shall  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary 
In  the  preparation  of  regulations  and  policy 
matters  regarding  the  admmutratlon  of  this 
title,   consider   aU   applications   for   grants 
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under  this  title  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  approval  of 
applications  for  and  the  amounts  of  grants 
under  this  title. 

Regulations:  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Council,  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  approving  grant  applications, 
and  coordinated  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  with  all  other  kidney  disease  or  kldney- 
relsted  diseases  programs. 

Special  Treatment  and  Training  Centers: 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
niaintaln  a  current  list  of  facilities  capable 
of  providing  the  most  advanced  methods  in 
the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  kidney 
disease. 

Report:  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
recommendations  regarding  activities  under 
the  title  In  the  field  of  kidney  disease  be- 
fore June  30, 1973. 

Records  and  Audit:  Each  recipient  of  the 
grant  shall  keep  such  records  as  prescribed. 

Multi-Program  Services  Project  Grants: 
Funds  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  any  public  or  non-profit  private 
agency  for  services  which  will  be  needed  by 
any  two  or  more  cooperative  medical  pro- 
grams.. 

Section   3(b) — Renumbering   of   Sections. 

Section  3(c) — An  Office  of  Kidney  Disease 
and  Kidney-Related  Diseases  Is  established 
within  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  All  of  the  fimctlons 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  relating 
to  kidney  disease  or  kidney-related  diseases 
shall  be  performed  by  such  office. 

[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal,    Mar.    10. 

1969] 
Some  KmNET  Patients  Die  for  Lack  of 
Pttnds  for  Machine  Treatment — Arti- 
ficial Organ  Works  Well,  but  Use  Is 
Costly;  Federal  Grants.  Donations  Dwin- 
dle— Insvrnace  Doesn't  Meet  Bills 
(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

The  effort  to  treat  suffers  from  chronic 
kidney  disease  by  machine,  which  once  prom- 
ised to  save  thousands  of  Uves  a  year.  Is 
floundering  for  lack  of  financial  support. 

High  costs  have  plagued  the  so-called  ar- 
tificial kidney  program  from  the  outset.  Hos- 
pital bills  for  the  twice-weekly  machine  blood 
"washings"  that  take  over  the  kidneys'  vital 
fimctlon  of  removing  blood  wastes  and  ad- 
Justing  body  chemistry  now  run  from  $10,000 
to  $20,CK)0  annually  per  patient.  That's  the 
main  reason  only  about  1,700  Americans  ctir- 
rently  receive  the  treatments,  while  an  es- 
timated 8,000  people  will  die  this  year  for 
lack  of  them. 

But  even  this  far  from  adequate  situation 
Is  deteriorating.  Federal  grants  have  been 
running  out  at  the  14  hospitals  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  about  three 
years  ago  as  demonstration  centers  for  the 
process;  without  Government  help,  some  of 
them  have  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
they  handle. 

Some  private  hospitals  have  been  forced 
into  similar  cutbacks  because  of  difficulties 
in  attracting  donations  to  support  patients 
who  can't  pay  the  cost  themselves.  Indeed, 
private  support  of  any  kind  has  been  slow 
in  coming. 

COMING  out  second  BEST 

"The  cost  per  capita  of  the  treatment  is 
an  overwhelming  drawback  when  we  ap- 
proach organizations  for  help."  says  Dr.  Fred- 
eric B.  Westervelt.  director  of  the  kidney 
care  demonstration  center  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine  In  Charlottes- 
ville. "They  say,  'Look  what  we  can  do  for 
$10,000  a  year — we  can  give  20  people  an  ar- 
tificial leg."  When  they  measure  what  they 
think  Is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  we  come  out  second  best." 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  fvmds,  hospital 
committees  that  once  spent  weeks  agonizing 
over  which  artificial  kidney  candidates  would 


receive  the  Ufe-glvlng  treatments.  caUed 
hemodialysis  or  simply  dialysis,  now  find 
that  the  decision  has  been  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  "Who  gets  the  care  here  now  Is  de- 
termined purely  by  ablUty  to  pay — we  don't 
like  It,  but  that's  the  way  It  Is."  says  Dr. 
Daniel  Leb  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  General 
Hospital's  kidney  center,  run  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine. 

Physicians'  chagrin  over  the  financial  ob- 
stacles to  the  treatment  is  heightened  by  the 
highly  advanced  state  of  artificial  kidney 
technology.  The  prototype  of  the  present  ar- 
tificial kidney  machine,  which  resembles  a 
squat  old-fashioned  washing  machine,  was 
developed  in  1943  in  Holland  by  Dr.  WlUem 
J.  Kolff,  who  now  Is  a  resident  of  the  U.S. 
The  jiatlent  Is  connected  to  the  machine,  and 
his  blood  Is  pumped  through  a  series  of 
tubes,  colls  and  filters. 

The  key  element  of  the  device  is  a  thin  cel- 
lophane membrane  Inunersed  In  a  saline  so- 
lution. Through  the  process  of  osmosis, 
wastes  In  the  blood  that  otherwise  would 
accumulate  and  cause  death  pass  through 
the  membrane  Into  the  solution.  At  the  same 
time,  vital  chemicals  normally  added  to  the 
blood  by  healthy  kidneys  pass  from  the  solu- 
tion Into  the  blood.  The  "cleansed"  blood 
then  Is  returned  to  the  body. 

a   StntCICAL    BREAKTHROUGH 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  machine  could 
be  used  only  when  a  few  treatments  would 
suffice — such  as  In  cases  of  acute  infections — 
because  the  surgery  required  to  connect  the 
patient  to  the  machine  was  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. In  1960.  however,  a  team  of  special- 
ists from  the  University  of  Washington  de- 
vised a  system  that  made  the  artificial  kid- 
ney available  to  Individuals  who  had  suffered 
Irreparable  kidney  damage  and  needed  fre- 
quent blood  washings.  In  minor  surgery,  they 
permanently  inserted  small  plastic  tubes  In 
an  artery  and  vein  In  a  patient's  arm  or  leg. 
During  dialysis,  the  machine  is  easily  con- 
nected to  the  body  through  those  tubes; 
when  the  treatment  Is  finished,  the  tubes 
are  plugged  and  covered  with  a  small 
bandage. 

Recently,  some  doctors  have  improved  on 
this  method.  By  increasing  the  flow  of  blood 
through  an  artery  and  a  vein,  they  enlarge 
them  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  easily 
punctured  with  large  needles  for  connection 
to  the  kidney  machine.  This  makes  the  me- 
chanics of  dialysis  about  as  simple  as  giving 
blood. 

Dialysis  Is  time  consuming;  the  twice- 
weekly  treatments  take  from  six  to  13  hours 
each,  depending  on  the  patient  and  model  of 
machine  used.  But  it  is  painless,  and  patients 
undergoing  the  life-long  treatment  can  lead 
a  nearly  normal  life.  Clyde  Shields  of  Seattle, 
who  nine  years  ago  received  vein  and  artery 
Implants  from  the  University  of  Washington 
team  and  became  the  first  person  to  start  reg- 
ular dialysis  by  machine,  still  Is  regularly 
employed  as  a  mechanic.  He  Is  49  years  old. 

THE   ROLE    OF   TRANSPLANTS 

Treatment  by  kidney  inachlne  isn't  the 
only  alternative  oi>en  to  v'lctlms  of  kidney 
failure.  Kidney  transplant  operations  have 
been  performed  since  1954  with  a  high  and 
growing  rate  of  success.  Up  to  last  year,  three- 
fourths  of  the  transplant  p&tlents  who  re- 
ceived a  kidney  from  a  blood  relative  had  sur- 
vived for  at  least  one  year  after  the  operation 
(people  have  two  kidneys  but  can  live  with 
just  one) .  The  one- year  survival  rate  for  a 
person  who  received  a  kidney  from  a  cadaver 
was  46%. 

The  utility  of  this  operation  Is  limited, 
however.  Many  kidney  patients  might  not 
survive  a  transplant  operation  becatise  of 
poor  general  physical  condition,  and  not 
nearly  enough  suitable  organs  are  available 
for  those  who  could  benefit.  Only  about  2,000 
kidney  transplants  have  been  made  in  the 
past  14  years,  an  average  of  less  than  150  a 
year. 

Moreover,  transplant  candidates  often  re- 


quire dialysis.  They  usually  must  undergo 
the  treatment  while  awaiting  an  organ,  and 
they  must  fall  back  on  the  machine  If  the 
operation  falls. 

Amid  the  general  gloom  over  the  outlook 
for  artificial  kidney  treatment,  some  see  a 
hopeful  sign  In  the  recent  trend  for  more 
patlent«  to  receive  machine  dialysis  at  home 
Instead  of  in  a  hospital.  The  savings  from 
such  a  move  can  be  substantial.  The  first- 
year  bill  for  home  dialysis,  including  $3,000 
to  $4,000  to  purchase  the  artificial  kidney 
machine  Itself  and  fees  for  training  a  fam- 
ily member  to  run  It,  usually  total  about 
$10,000.  After  that,  it  costs  $3,000  to  $5,000 
a  year  to  maintain  the  machine  and  buy 
the  various  components  and  chemicals  that  . 
must  be  changed  after  every  use. 

About  200  of  the  1,700  Americans  on  ma-  , 
chine  dialysis  currently  are  treated  at  home.  '' 
and  some  kidney  specialists  say  they  have 
high  hopes  that  the  number  will  rise  sharp- 
ly In  the  next  few  years.  In  1967.  the  U.S. 
PubUc  Health  Service  moved  to  accelerate 
the  trend  by  setting  up  12  home  treatment 
training  centers  around  the  country  and 
promising  them  $4  million  over  a  five-year 
period. 

But  many  experts  in  the  field  strongly 
doubt  that  home  care  will  assume  the  ma- 
jority of  the  treatment  burden  in  the  near 
future.  They  point  out  that  some  patients 
don't  have  a  relative  who  can  assume  the 
Job  of  operating  the  complex  artificial  kid- 
ney, others  don't  have  homes  where  the  treat- 
ments can  be  safely  carried  out  and  still 
more  have  strong  fears  about  entrusting 
themselves  to  the  care  of  a  family  member 
when  a  mistake  could  prove  fatal.  More- 
over, even  patients  who  intend  to  pur- 
chase their  own  artificial  kidney  must  re- 
ceive hospital  dlalj'sls  for  several  months 
while  a  relative  Is  being  trained  to  run  the 
machine. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SQUEEZE 

To  date,  the  financial  squeeze  has  been 
hardest  on  the  hospitals  picked  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  1965  and  1966  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  widespread  use 
of  artificial  kidneys.  The  Federal  grants — 
which  totaled  $2.6  million — paid  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  the  kidney  centers  and  per- 
mitted them  to  admit  patients  who  couldn't 
pay  for  their  own  treatments.  Federal  funds 
for  medical  projects  go  only  for  research 
or  treatment-demonstration  purposes,  not 
for  dally  general  patient  care,  so  the  cen- 
ters knew  the  funds  might  not  be  renewed 
when  the  grants  expired.  But  many  of  them 
felt  that  the  Government  wouldn't  cut  them 
off  after  having  made  a  commitment. 

Since  It  became  clear  that  the  grants  would 
stop  In  the  wake  of  the  Government  economy 
drive  caused  by  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  cen- 
ters have  moved  to  pare  their  rolls.  None  have 
summarily  cut  off  iiny  patients,  but  when  a 
patient  receives  a  transplant  or  moves  to 
home  care,  he  Isn't  replaced. 

The  center  at  Cleveland's  Mt.  Slnal  Hospi- 
tal, for  Instance,  now  has  only  17  patients  on 
dialysis,  down  from  30  In  1967;  Its  Federal 
grant  expired  Dec.  31.  The  unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Medical  Center  In  Bir- 
mingham now  only  accepts  patients  likely  to 
receive  transplants  fairly  quickly;  If  new 
funds  can't  be  obtained,  It  plans  to  phase  out 
its  artificial  kidney  program  as  soon  as  other 
facilities  can  be  found  for  its  15  present 
patients. 

PAY    IN    ADVANCE 

The  center  at  Hennepin  County  General 
Hospital  m  Minneapolis,  whose  Federal  grant 
expired  Dec.  31,  now  requires  some  prospec- 
tive patients  to  put  $12,000 — funds  for  at 
least  one  year's  care — In  an  escrow  account 
before  they  can  begin  dialysis.  "A  couple  of 
people  have  felt  they'd  rather  die  than  spend 
the  amount  of  money  Involved."  says  one 
doctor  at  the  hospital. 

A  bill  now  pending  In  Congress  would  com- 
mit new  Federal  money  for  artificial  kid- 
ney programs,  but  it«  proepects  for  passage 
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»pent  clear  now.  A  slmUar  bill  made  little 
headway  last  year. 

Tbe  outlook  for  developing  other  sources  of 
funds  U  even  leas  bright.  Only  a  half  dozen 
states  support  dialysis  patients,  and  few 
others  show  signs  of  following.  New  York 
hae  the  largest  state  program;  according  to 
Dr.  Ira  Grelfer.  medical  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation.  Medicaid  In  New 
York  helps  pay  dialysis  blUs  for  more  than 
half  of  the  state's  400  dialysis  patients  and 
the  state  has  set  up  a  Kidney  Disease  In- 
stitute to  coordinate  the  various  public  and 
private  kidney  treatment  projects.  But  state 
officials  say  that  about  900  New  Yorkers  a 
year  need  the  treatments,  and  their  efforts 
help  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  need 
financial  help. 

Ordinary  types  of  health  Insurance  often 
p*y  some  costs  of  dialysis  but  typically  faU 
far  short  of  meeting  the  actual  expenses  The 
average  maximum  major  medical  policy  bene- 
fit of  $10,000  "Just  about  covers  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  to  start  a  patient  on  dialysis," 
Miys  L.  A.  Orslnl,  an  official  of  the  Health 
ttaurance  Association,  a  New  York-based 
trade  group. 

A  few  companies  now  offer  kidney  treat- 
ment 4>eUcJe8.  Western  States  Life  Insurance 
-VA i5t^*<^*niento,  Calif.,  for  Instance.  seUs  a 
•50.000  maximum  benefit  group  policy  for  an 
organ  transplant  or  dialysis.  However,  most 
private  Insurers  have  been  reluctant  to  enter 
tbe  field. 

Persons  covered  by  the  Federal  Medicare 
projSram  for  the  elderly  receive  little  aid  for 
dialysis.  Medicaid,  the  Federally  assisted  pro- 
gram adopted  by  some  states  to  help  low-ln- 
ccme  people  pay  medical  expenses,  provides 
more  aid— «25  for  each  In-hoeplUl  dialysis 
tr^toient— but  stUl  leaves  substanUal  bills 
Whafs  left  for  some  kidney  disease  suffer- 
ers,  then,  is  charity.  WhUe  organized  support 
for  kidney  care  has  been  slow  in  coming   in- 
stances abound  of  local  largess  In  Individual 
^^}^^  Christmas,  for  example,  residents 
of  Whltesvllle,  Ky.,  a  town  of  fewer  than  1  000 
raised  $26,000  In  four  days  for  Roscoe  French, 
a  33-year-old  carpenter  for  whom  machine 
dialysis  represented  the  only  chance  at  life 
^hfl!^  TtV'°^  victims  may  end  up  needing 
S^^,.,™.  ^°"  "•"'■*  '°<"8«'^t  When  yo5 

£L^^^-  ^°" '~''  "'"  '^•"  ^y'  °°« 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr  Ervin) 
completes  his  remarks,  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  certain  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded.  i 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
,o'^  LBGisLAifVB  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  85)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
senate  relative  to  commitments  to  for- 
eign powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
irom  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

SBNATX  RESOHmON  85 — STMBOL  OF  TH« 
an*AT«'8  RKSPONSIBIUTY  TO  THB  AMER- 
ICAN   PEOPLX 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    Senate 
Resolution    85,    the    so-called    national 
commitments  resolution,  signifies  what 
hopefully  may  be  an  important  water- 
shed in  our  Nation's  constitutional  his- 
tory. The  resolution  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  once  again  be- 
come alert  to  its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affah's.  This  resolution 
is  a  declaration  that  the  Senate  hence- 
forth will  insist  upon  its  constitutional 
prerogatives.  And  it  is  a  promise  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Senate  intends 
to  discharge  its  obligations  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people's  voice  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy.  As  such,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  wholeheartedly,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

While  I  support  the  resolution  and 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  in  bringing  it  forth. 
I  cannot  help  observing  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  such  a  declaration  by  the 
Senate  has  become  necessary.  The  res- 
olution is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  over 
the  course  of  the  past  50  years,  and  es- 
pecially since  World  War  n,  the  power 
to  make  foreign  policy  has  shifted  al- 
most  entirely   to    the   President    Tills 
trend  has  gone  so  far  that  a  theory  has 
developed  that  the  making  of  foreign 
pohcy  is  solely  the  President's  preroga- 
tive. This  view  is  held  by  a  large  segment 
of  the  Nation's  political  scientists.  It  is 
shared  by  much  of  the  public  and,  need- 
iMs  to  say.  it  is  forcefully  espoused  by 
the  executive  branch  as  well. 

Under  this  theory.  Congress  is  con- 
sidered to  be  little  more  than  a  rubber- 
stamp  of  the  executive  branch.  The  func- 
tions of  Congress  is  to  approve  what  the 
Executive  does  in  foreign  affairs,  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  it  seeks  without 
question  or  cavil,  and  to  give  its  auto- 
matic consent  and  support  to  whatever 
policy  comes  from  the  executive  branch 
As  the  foremost  advocate  of  this  theory 
the  Department  of  State  often  makes 
Uttle  effort  to  hide  its  belief  that  foreign 
policy  is  much  too  important  and  much 
too  complicated  to  be  left  to  the  un- 
tutored mercies  of  mere  Senators  and 
Representatives.  In  its  view,  foreign  af- 
fairs must  be  exclusively  the  concern  of 
experts,  of  which  class  the  Department 
considers  itself  the  epitome.  The  Depart- 
ment and  those  who  share  its  views  make 
the  common  mistake  of  confusing  infor- 
mation for  knowledge,  and  knowledge  for 
wisdom.  They  are  ignorant  of  that  defini- 
tion which  is  singularly  appropriate  in 
this  context— that  an  expert  Is  one  who 
knows  about  nothing. 

This  feeling  that  the  Senate  intrudes 
upon  the  President's  constitutional 
duties  when  it  seeks  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  reflects  a 
state  of  affairs  which  has  existed  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  a  happy  moment 
when  the  Senate  must  in  a  resolution  de- 
clare that  foreign  policy  is  a  product  of 
action  taken  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  " 
This  IS  clear  from  the  plain  words  of  the 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  abdication  of  Its  constitutional  rc- 
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sponsibillties  over  the  past  decades  the 
pohit  has  now  been  reached  when  the 
Senate  must  try  to  regain— first  sym- 
boUcaUy,  as  by  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution—and then  in  practice,  its  coequal 
role  In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
The  present  low  state  of  the  Senate's 
power  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  was 
forcefully  brought  home  to  me  durlmr 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  in  mid-1967 
The   Subcommittee   on    Separation  of 
Powers  was  established  earlier  in  that 
year  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  division 
of  powers  established  by  the  Constitution 
and  to  evaluate  its  modem  strength  and 
significance.  At  its  first  hearings   the 
subcommittee  received  testimony  from 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr   Pm,. 
BRIGHT)  and  from  the  then  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  outiinlng  their  views 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Congress  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy.  In  their  testi- 
mony they  described  the  persistent  trend 
to  Executive   supremacy   in   this  field 
The  Senator  from  Aikansas  (Mr.  Pui- 
BRIGHT)    summarized  the  major  events 
which  have  marked  the  decline  of  con- 
gressional influence  in  foreign  policy: 

The  authority  of  Congress  In  foreign  poUcy 
has  been  eroding  steadily  since  1940.  the  year 
of   America's    emergence    as    a    major   and 
permanent  participant  In  world  affairs,  and 
the  erosion  has  created  a  slgnlfloant  consti- 
tutional Imbalance.  Many,  If  not  most,  of  the 
major  decisions  of  American  foreign  poUcy 
m  this  era  have  been  executive  decisions 
Roosevelt's  destroyer  deal  of  IMO,  for  exam- 
ple, under   which  50  American  ships  were 
given  to  Groat  Britain  In  her  hour  of  pert! 
in  exchange  for  naval  bases  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,    was    concluded    by    executive 
agreement,  Ignoring  both  the  treaty  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  war  power  of  the  Con- 
gress, despite  the  fact  that  It  was  a  commit- 
ment of  the  greatest  Importance,  an  act  in 
violation  of  the  International  law  of  neutral- 
ity, an  act  which,  according  to  Churchill  gave 
Germany  legal  cause  to  declare  war  on  the 
United   States.   The   major  wartime  agree- 
ments—Quebec,  Tehran.   Yalta,   and   Pots- 
dam—which,  as  it  tiu-ned  out,  were  to  form 
the  de  facto  settlement  of  World  War  n.  were 
all  reached  without  the  formal  consent  of  the 
Congress.  Since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  has  fought  two  wars  without  benefit 
of  congressional  declaration  and  has  engaged 
In    ntunerous    small-scale    military    activi- 
ties—In   the   Middle   Ea«t,   for   example,  in 
1958,  and  In  the  Congo  on  several  occasions— 
without  meaningful  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

That  the  Congress  shares  constitu- 
tional power  with  the  executive  branch 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  is  clear. 
as  I  have  said,  from  the  plain  words  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  In  his  statement 
to  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Morse  sum- 
marized the  powers  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  aUocated  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress: 

Scholars  in  the  field  generally  recognize 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  powers  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  and  war  were  divided 
between  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
President  was  made  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  mllltla  when  called 
Into  service.  He  was  given  the  power  to  re- 
ceive Ambassadors  and  other  Public  Minis- 
ters and  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed. 

Congress  was  given  the  power  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy,  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing these  forces,  to  provide  for  organizing 
and  calling  forth  the  mlUtla,  and  to  regulate 
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commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In  addition. 
QOQgress  was  to  make  all  laws  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  powers  vested  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  was  given  the  power  of  the 
purse  through  the  provision  that  no  moneys 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  without 
sn  appropriation  by  law. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  Senate  hsis 
the  responsibility  of  confirming  appoint- 
ments to  diplomatic  posts  and  by  two- 
thirds  vote  must  give  its  "advice  and  con- 
sent" to  treaties  before  they  become  ef- 
fective. 

Despite  this  constitutional  power  and 
responsibility,  the  post-World  War  n 
years  have  seen  a  failure  on  Congress 
part  to  play  an  active,  creative  role  in 
tbe  making  of  foreign  policy.  The  report 
on  the  resolution  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  traces  the  reasons  for 
this  decline: 

|T]he  basic  caiise  has  been  the  unfa- 
mlllarlty  of  world  Involvement  and  recur- 
rent crisis  to  the  American  people  and  their 
government.  Prior  to  1940  foreign  crises  were 
Infrequent  and  therefore  put  no  lasting 
strain  on  our  Institutions. 

Since  1940  crisis  has  been  chronic  and. 
coming  as  something  new  In  our  experience, 
has  given  rise  to  a  tendency  toward  anxious 
expediency  In  our  response  to  It.  The  natural 
expedient — naturaJ  because  of  the  real  or 
seeming  need  for  speed — has  been  executive 
action. 

In  other  words,  the  trend  to  Executive 
supremacy  is  a  product  of  the  cold  war 
and  of  recurrent  and  almost  constant 
crisis  In  which  the  stakes  are  often  the 
very  survival  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
world.  Since  the  United  States  became 
the  major  actor  in  world  affairs,  we  have 
become  Involved  in  almost  every  event 
everywhere  on  the  globe,  and  even  our 
noninvolvement  is  a  key  element  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  The  sheer  size, 
complexity,  and  critical  nature  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  r>olicy  has  led  to  a  feeling 
that  only  the  President  with  his  advisers 
can  adequately  formulate  as  well  as  exe- 
cute foreign  policy. 

Congress  itself  acquiesced  and  sup- 
ported the  preeminent  role  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Understandably,  Congress  became 
reluctant  to  question  the  judgment — be- 
fore the  fact — of  the  President  and  his 
advisers.  The  salutary  principle  of  a  non- 
partisan foreign  policy — "Politics  stops 
at  the  water's  edge" — developed  into  a 
withdrawal  of  Congress  from  any  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Evidence  of  this  withdrawal  of  Con- 
gress from  its  constitutional  obligations 
can  be  seen  in  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
policy.  In  the  years  since  World  War  n, 
for  example,  the  treaty  power  which  the 
President  shares  with  the  Senate  has 
atrophied.  Since  1946,  the  United  States 
has  become  a  party  to  more  than  5.000 
international  agreements,  but  only  245 
of  them  have  been  treaties.  The  great 
bulk  are  executive  agreements.  The  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  of  course,  is  a  purely 
executive  contract.  Unlike  the  treaty, 
which  requires  two-thirds  approval  by 
the  Senate,  the  executive  agreement  can 
be  negotiated  and  executed  without  Sen- 
ate advice  or  Senate  consent.  For  the 
most  part,  the  public  and  the  Senate  are 
not  even  aware  when  these  executive 
agreements  are  made  or  what  they  con- 
tain. 


In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  fuller  imder- 
standlng  of  the  use  of  executive  agree- 
ments and  their  Influence  on  the  distri- 
bution of  power  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  In  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  Subconmilttee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  recenUy  asked  the  Department 
of  State  to  analyze  all  of  the  executive 
agreements  entered  into  since  World  War 
n.  The  Department  of  State  was  re- 
quested to  collect  all  the  agreements, 
classify  them  by  subject  matter,  and 
state  the  legal  or  constitutional  authority 
under  which  they  were  made. 

It  took  the  Department  almost  4 
months  to  prepare  the  report  the  sub- 
committee requested  on  these  5,000  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Their  report  totals 
almost  300  typewritten,  legal-sized  pages. 
It  is  not,  I  must  stress,  a  reprint  of  the 
agreements  nor  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  their  terms,  their  legal  effect,  or  even 
their  legal  underpliming.  It  is  merely  a 
listing  by  subject  matter  of  the  agree- 
ments and  a  listing  by  citation  of  the  au- 
thority for  each. 

The  accompansing  memorandum  by 
the  Department  states: 

Prom  time  to  time  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  number  of  treaties  and  the  num- 
bers of  so-called  executive  agreements  made 
during  the  same  period.  It  will  be  observed 
.  .  .  that  this  study  covers  nearly  5,000  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
made  during  the  period  1946-1968.  During 
the  same  period,  and  not  counting  certain 
earlier  treaties  which  were  brought  into  force 
during  the  period,  245  treaties  (121  bilateral, 
124  multilateral)  were  made  and  brought 
Into  force  and  have  been  published  or  are 
In  the  process  of  being  published  In  the 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
and  the  permanent  statutory  volumes  (TJST) . 
A  comparison  merely  on  the  basts  of  total 
figure  Is,  of  course,  meaningless. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  mere  enumer- 
ation of  these  agreements  is  not  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  executive  agree- 
ment has  supplanted  the  treaty,  it  is 
enough  to  warrant  a  full-scale  study  of 
the  Importance  of  the  executive  agree- 
ment and  Its  effect  on  the  Senate's  role 
in  treatymaking. 

The  Senate  cannot  take  at  face  value 
the  assertion  by  the  Department  that 
every  agreement  is  properly  based  upon 
constitutional  authority  and  that  all  are 
consistent  with  congressional  delegations 
of  authority  and  existing  law.  Many  of 
them,  it  appears,  were  made  according 
to  the  President's  "inherent  powers"  to 
conduct  foreign  poUcy.  But  what  those 
"inherent  powers"  consist  of,  and  wheth- 
er executive  agreements  signed  under 
such  authority  trespass  on  the  Senate's 
treaty  powers,  are  questions  which  the 
Senate  ought  to  smswer  for  itself  if  it 
is  to  give  substantive  mepnlng  to  the 
resolution. 

The  quantitative  Increase  in  the  use  of 
executive  agreements  in  recent  decades 
has  been  matched  by  an  increase  in  their 
qualitative  standing.  Where  once  the 
executive  agreement  was  a  decidedly 
subordinate  Instrument  reserved  for 
international  "housekeeping"  arrange- 
ments, now  it  is  often  alleged  that  the 
executive  agreement  stands  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  treaty.  It  is  commonly 
asserted,  for  example,  that  anything 
which  can  be  done  by  treaty  can  be  done 
by  executive  agreement.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent, under  this  view,  has  the  power  to 


determine  whether  the  Senate  will  play 
any  role  in  making  foreign  commitments 
by  his  choice  of  using  executive  agree- 
ments or  formal  treaty.  The  logical  re- 
sult of  such  a  theory  is  to  make  a  dead- 
letter  of  the  Senate's  prerogatives  under 
article  n,  section  2. 

The  executive  agreement  also  may  be 
in  the  process  of  becoming  equivalent  to 
the  treaty  in  Its  effect  on  domestic  law. 
Treaties,  under  the  Constitution,  are  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  prior. 
Inconsistent  statutes  are  inferior  to  pro- 
visions of  treaties.  Until  recently,  execu- 
tive agreements  were  not  thought  to 
have  this  same  legal  standing.  But  the 
controversy  last  year  over  the  interna- 
tional Anti-Dumping  Code  suggests  that 
the  executive  branch  would  like  to  see 
even  this  distinction  erased. 

The  international  code  was  negotiated 
during  the  Kennedy  round  of  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations  despite  a  prior 
warning  from  the  Senate  that  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  did  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  authorize  an  agreement  to  prevent 
dumping  of  goods  on  the  international 
market  which  was  at  variance  with 
existing  statutory  law.  Nonetheless,  the 
U.S.  representative  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment which  was  in  a  number  of  respects 
inconsistent  v/lth  the  Anti-Dumping 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1921.  Al- 
though the  executive  branch  never  ac- 
tually conceded  that  there  was  a  con- 
flict between  the  two,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  two  were  inconsistent. 
In  my  judgment  this  was  a  clear  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  to 
utilize  an  executive  agreement  to  repeal 
or  modify  prior  existing  statutory  law 
adopted  by  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  dispute  which  arose 
over  the  1967  code,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
provision  in  the  Renegotiation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1968  which  would  have  sus- 
pended the  code.  However,  the  com- 
promise language  adopted  by  confer- 
ence committee  permits  the  code  to  come 
into  effect  but  states  that  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  between  the  1967  code  and 
the  1921  act  the  latter  is  to  govern.  It  is 
possible  to  interpret  this  series  of  events 
as  precedent  for  the  principle  that 
executive  agreements  can  modify  prior 
inconsistent  statutes  unless  the  Con- 
gress takes  aCQrmative  steps,  as  it  did  in 
this  case,  to  make  clear  that  the  prior 
leg'-slatlon  is  still  primarj*.  If  such  a 
theory  were  accepted,  then  all  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  executive  agreements 
and  treaties  would  be  eliminated.  Execu- 
tive agreements  made  by  the  President 
would  then  become  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  without  the  necessity  of 
ratification  by  the  Senate. 

If  Congress  is  to  reassert  its  preroga- 
tives in  foreign  policy,  as  Resolution  85 
declares,  then  one  of  its  first  tasks 
should  be  to  scrutinize  all  past  execu- 
tive agreements  to  assure  itself  that 
each  was  made  imder  proper  legal  and 
constitutional  authority.  Even  more  im- 
portant, the  Senate  should  demand  to  be 
informed  of  all  future  executive  agree- 
ments as  they  are  being  negotiated  and 
should  satisfy  itself  that  the  United 
States  is  not  entering  into  an  interna- 
tional commitment  by  exclusively 
executive  action  which  should  instead 
be  a  product  of  the  Joint  Senate-Presi- 
dential function  of  treatymaking. 
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The  Increase  In  use  and  importance  of 
the     executive     agreement     has     been 
matched  by  the  reduced  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  treatymaklng  process  itself. 
Treaties  are  now  reserved  for  the  most 
solemn  of  international  commitments  It 
sometimes  appears  that  the  President 
submits    international    agreements    In 
treaty  form  when  he  wishes  to  give  par- 
ticular public  stature  to  an  agreement. 
With  the  fanfare  and  publicity  given  to 
such  agreements,  the  Senate  has  little 
actual  power  to  alter  their  terms,  or  even 
express  its  views  on  the  nature  and  scope 
or  the  obligations  they  represent  Invari- 
ably Senate  misgivings  about  terms  of 
treaties  are  represented  as  obstructionist 
tactics.    The    argument    Is    repeatedly 
heard  that  so  much  time  and  trouble  has 
gone  into  negotiations  that  nothing  can 
be  permitted  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
agreements  which  have  been  reached. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers'   hearings   contain  an   editorial 
,oc?  ^^  ^®^  ^^^^  '"'"es  of  March  10, 
1967.  .which  epitomizes  this  attitude  The 
Tunet-said: 

A  teeaty  Is  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
executive  branch  with  the  government  of  one 
or  more  other  countries.  In  the  process  there 
U  normally  hard  bargaining  and  the  final 
result  usually  represents  a  compromise  In 
which  everyone  has  made  concessions.  Thus 
When  the  Senate  adds  amendments  or  reser- 
vations to  a  treaty.  It  Is  unilaterally  chang- 
Ing  the  terms  of  a  settled  bargain  The 
pracUciU  effect  of  such  action  Is  reaUy  to 
reopen  the  negotiations  and  force  the  other 
fJ^f?  o"- parties  to  re-examine  their  previous- 
ly  offered  approval. 

^^^'^fl  "™*  *^*  Senate  exercises  this  privi- 
lege it  necessarily  casts  doubt  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  President  and  hU  repre! 
sentatlves  and  weakens  the  bargaimng  power 
^.n^^T^^'o'^   ^**^''   '°   the  intem^ad 

?j^„t^Sf '^'  ^""^  '*  ^  «*i"»"y  unquestionable 

^TJ^J  TT"  '"  *"*"  "^«'»  o°ly  to  expresl 
the  gravest  of  concerns,  especlallv  In  a  oeriTv? 

«nf  ^^  t""^^"  ''  P°»«d  ^y  the  VlSnam  w2 
and  efforts  to  end  It. 


of  ^!  Department  of  State  is  not  aware 
°L^t  ^**'*  ^^  '^«  ^°at«'s  ability  to 

nSm^  hv  T°'  ''"^""^  ^^  generally 
nuuifled  by  the  pressures  which  are 
brought  to  bear  to  obtain  its  "consent  " 
As  ong  ago  as  1953.  Secretary  of  State 
DuUes  displayed  a  commendable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  He  said: 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Pres- 

and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
^.fl,.»^  administration  recognizes  the  sig- 
^ff^^."  °^  ^^  '^°'"'*  ••advice."  It  wlU  be  our 
effort  to  see  that  the  Senate  gets  its  oppor- 
tunity to  -advise  and  consent"  in  ttafL 
that  It  does  not  have  to  choose  between 
adopting  treaties  It  does  not  like,  or  emt^- 
rassmg  our  international  position  by  relect- 
mg  What  j,as  already  be^  negotiated  out 
with  foreign  governments. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  practice  prefers  to  take 
fuU  advantage  of  the  position  expressed 
In  the  New  York  Times. 

As  an  example  of  this  approach  at 
work  I  would  cite  the  recent  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Cer- 
tain Senators,  including  myself,  were 
seriously  concerned  about  the  nature  of 
the  commitment  that  the  treaty  imposed 
upon  the  United  States.  Our  concern  was 
tiiat  the  United  States  was  obligating 
Itself  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  nation 


signing  the  treaty  that  was  thereafter 
attacked  with  nuclear  weapons  or  threat- 
ened with  nuclear  blackmail,  and  that 
tills  commitment  went  beyond  our  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Our  belief  that  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  could  be  the  basis  for  a  major 
expansion  of  U.S.  overseas  commitments 
was  based  on  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  a 
simultaneous  statement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations,  both  of 
which  occurred  only  li  days  before  the 
treaty  was  signed.  These  declarations 
were  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
nonnuclear    nations    that    signed    the 
treaty  that  they  would  be  protected  from 
nuclear  attack  and  blackmail.  In  my 
opinion,  the  resolution  and  U.S.  state- 
ment amounted  to  a  thinly  veiled  com- 
mitment that  we  would  come  to  their 
immediate  assistance.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  was  giving  an  implicit 
guarantee  of  protection  to  these  nations 
as  the   price  for  their  accepting   the 
treaty. 

Since  supporters  of  the  treaty  denied 
that  this  was  the  correct  Interpretation 
of  these  statements  and  assurances,  I 
Introduced  a  reservation  to  the  treaty  to 
make  theh-  judgment  crystal  clear.  My 
purpose  was  to  make  certain  that  no 
nonnuclear  nation  would  sign  the  treaty 
under    the    misapprehension    that    the 
United  States,  by  these  words,  had  made 
a  national  commitment  to  send  our  boys 
into  battle  again  to  die,  without  author- 
ization from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  As  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  the  treaty,  we  have  had  much  less  than 
this  get  us  into  war  in  the  past.  I  said: 

We  are  In  a  war  today,  a  war  In  which  over 
32.000  American  boys  have  been  killed  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  were  placed  in  that  war 
by  the  act  of  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States.  He  did  not  have  a  single  statement 
to  make  as  strong  as  this  reply  of  the  United 
States  to  the  resolution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  Justify  his  actions. 

The  reaction  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  Senate  efforts  to  clarify  the 
treaty  was  that  any  attempt  to  attach 
a  reservation  would  destroy  the  delicate 
political     agreement     that     had     been 
reached.  If  a  reservation  were  adopted 
the  treaty  would  have  to  be  renegotiated 
In  the  words  of  the  Department,  a  res- 
ervation would  cause  "a  stampede  which 
might  very  well  mean  the  demise  of  the 
treaty."  Even  my  alternative  of  adopthig 
an  "understanding"— which  is  a  purely 
domestic  matter  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate— was  rejected.  Again  the 
argument  was  that  such  a  step  might  be 
misinterpreted  by  other  nations  and  de- 
stroy the  treaty's  acceptability  to  them. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Senate  had  an 
obligation  to  make  clear  its  views  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  commitments 
contained  in  the  treaty.  It  was  evident 
that  tne  Senate  was  not  in  favor  of  any 
new  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  nations  attacked  or  threatened  by 
nuclear  weapons  o<ther  than  those  im- 
posed by  existing  treaty  obligations.  It  Is 
my  judgment  tliat  the  Senate  ought  to 
have  made  this  Interpretation  explicit  in 
the  form  of  a  "reservation,"  or  at  least  an 
"understanding."  Our  experience  in  the 
past  has  shown  us  that  vague  words 
which  all  agree  at  one  moment  In  history 
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mean  one  thing,  can  at  another  point  in 
time  be  used  as  the  basis  for  quite  a  dlf 
ferent  purpose.  What  individual  Senatwi 
may  think  deep  in  their  hearts  about  te« 
meaning  of  a  treaty  is  irrelevant  if  Tte 
words  aiid  legislative  history  mean  some- 
thing else  entirely.  In  acts  as  important 
as  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  SeSte 
IMS  an  obligation  to  make  expUcit  iu 
uT^  X?"  *^®  nature  and  limits  of  the 
obligations  which  the  United  States  is  in 
curring.  And  especially  in  so  critical  an 
area  as  nuclear  policy  we  should  be  a. 
tremely  reluctant  to  substitute  private 
faith  in  unofficial  assurances  for  explicit 
limitations  that  no  one  can  mistake  or 
misinterpret.  In  the  past,  we  have  seen 
to  our  dismay   what  can  result  from 
vaguely  worded  grants  of  power  or  au- 
thorlty. 

The  story  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  is  lUustrative  of  the  low  state  to 
which  the  Senate's  role  in  treatymaklng 
has  faUen.  Since  treaties  are  reserved  for 
major  declarations,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  reservations  or  understandings  the 
Senate  generally  is  left  with  little  choice 
but  to  approve  them,  lest  the  President 
be  repudiated  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  As  a  consequence,  major  treaties 
do  not  offer  much  room  for  the  Senate  in 
the  exercise  of  its  "advice  and  consent"' 
function. 

Of  course,  the  reduced  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  in  foreign  policy  is  best 
Illustrated  by  the  events  leading  up  to 
our  major  involvement  in  Vietnam  -is 
has  happened  all  too  often  in  recent 
years,  the  President  sought  congressional 
approval  of  his  actions  in  the  heat  of 
cnsls.  The  Congress  always  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  a  President  when  he  calls 
for  national  support  at  such  a  moment 
There  has  been  much  debate  over  the 
legal  character  and  effect  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  In  my  judgment  the  res- 
olution did  authorize  the  President  to  put 
the  Armed  Forces  Into  Vietnam,  however 
wise  a  decision  that  may  have  been. 

Debate  on  the  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion has  led  in  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  the  larger  question  of  whether  the 
President  has  inherent  power  to  commit 
U.S.  forces  to  fight  overseas  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authority.  Those 
who  hold  to  this  view  argue  that  in  these 
modem  times  the  President  must  and 
does  have  the  independent  power  to  em- 
ploy American  armed  might  in  the  world 
in  order  to  safeguard  our  national  se- 
curity. Implicit  in  this  view,  and  per- 
haps explicit,  is  the  idea  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  outmoded.  I  cannot  agree 
with  such  a  view. 

In   Youngstown   Sheet   &   Tube   Co. 
against   Sawyer,    the   famous   case   on 
the    legality    of    President    Trumans 
seizure  of  the   steel  mills  during  the 
Korean  war.  the  issue  of  the  President's 
"Inherent  war  powers"  was  raised.  Mr. 
Justice  Black's  opinion  In  that  case  con- 
tained what  I  regard  as  the  most  ringing 
reaflBrmation  of  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  that  has  ever  been  made. 
In   rejecting   the   contention   that  the 
President  had  the  power  to  seize  the  steel 
mills  as  an  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Justice  Black  said 
the  power  belonged  to  Congress.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  crisis  was  no  excuse  for  go- 
ing beyond  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Justice  Black  said: 
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Tbe  founders  of  this  nation  entrusted  the 
likW-maklng  power  to  the  Congress  alone  in 
both  good  and  bad  times. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  Congress.  I  have,  however, 
given  a  lot  of  thought  and  study  to  it.  I 
have  concluded  that  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  defensive  warfare  and 
offensive  warfare.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution,  and,  in- 
deed, the  duty,  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
to  repel  sudden  armed  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tion. But  any  use  of  Armed  Forces  for 
any  purpose  not  directly  related  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  against  sud- 
den armed  aggression,  and  I  emphasize 
the  word  •sudden."  can  be  imdertaken 
only  upon  congressional  authorization. 
In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  under  the  Constitution,  when 
not  acting  pursuant  to  congressional  au- 
thority, is  wholly  defensive  In  nature; 
Congress  and  Congress  alone,  by  virtue 
of  its  constitutional  right  to  declare  war, 
has  the  power  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  offensive  warfare. 

My  position  that  the  power  of  the 
President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  defen- 
sive warfare — that  Is,  to  resist  any  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States — and  that 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  declare  war,  and  that  only  Congress 
can  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  offensive  war.  Is  sus- 
tained by  three  separate  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  first  is  found  In  clause  11  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
which  expressly  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  That 
refers  to  wars  which  may  be  designated 
as  offensive  wars. 

Then  there  are  two  provisions  In  the 
Constitution  which  recognize  that  this 
country  can  fight  in  its  own  defense  with- 
out any  authorization  by  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  is  found  in  clause  3 
of  section  10  of  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  no  State  shall 
engage  In  war  unless  actually  invaded 
or  in  such  Imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay.  Under  his  provision 
even  a  State  can  go  to  war  to  defend  it- 
self against  invasion  or  imminent  threat 
of  invasion,  without  the  consent  of  the 
National  Government. 

The  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  foimd  In  section  4  of  article  IV.  It 
provides  that  "the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  In- 
vision." 

Those  constitutional  provisions  make 
these  two  propositions  crystal  clear: 
First,  that  the  President  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  put  this  Na- 
tion at  war  when  the  war  is  offensive  in 
nature;  and.  second,  that  the  President, 
or  even  a  State,  can  fight  in  self-defense 
to  repel  invasion,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States 
adopted  the  Constitution,  vesting  in 
Congress  alone  the  power  to  authorize 


offensive  warfare,  they  contemplated 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  determine.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
own  judgments,  whether  sufficient  justi- 
fication exists  for  committing  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  offensive 
warfare  before  they  authorize  the  waging 
of  such  warfare.  They  did  not  intend  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  should  abdicate  theh: 
constitutional  power  and  responsibility 
by  delegating  to  the  President  the  power 
to  engage  In  offensive  warfare  or  by 
acquiescing  after  the  fact  in  such  an 
improper  utilization  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
If.  as  some  believe,  the  Constitution 
has  become  outmoded  In  respect  to  which 
branch  should  exercise  the  war  power— 
a  view  with  which  I  strongly  disagree- 
then  the  Constitution  should  be  changed 
by  the  amendment  processes  and  not  by 
extra-legal  action  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  recitation  of  precedents  to  support 
de  facto  constitutional  amendments. 
Even  200  years  cannot  make  constitu- 
tional what  the  Constitution  declares  is 
unconstitutional . 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  seeks 
to  regain  its  constitutional  role  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  much  more  is  at 
stake  than  a  formalistic  observance  of 
a  paper  distribution  of  p>owers.  preroga- 
tives, and  functions.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  did  more  in  devising  that 
document  than  merely  deal  out  the  ele- 
ments of  power  among  three  branches  of 
the  Government.  They  recognized  that 
in  a  government  resting  ultimately  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  a  balance 
must  be  struck  between  the  need  to  have 
power  and  exercise  it,  and  the  need  to 
control  power  and  keep  it  disciplined. 
They  sought  to  strike  a  balance  between 
tyrarmy  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy 
on  the  other.  This  principle  was  recog- 
nized as  applicable  to  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  to  domestic  policy.  It  was  for  this 
reason   that   they   gave   Congress   and 
especially  to  the  Senate  such  important 
responsibilities  in  this  field.  The  Senate's 
ultimate  r£sponsibility  is  to  make  certain 
that  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  remains 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
This  is  because  in  a  democratic  society, 
no  policy,  however  enlightened,  can  long 
survive  without  the  consent  and  support 
of  the  people. 

The  importance  of  the  congressional 
role  in  formulating  foreign  policy  lies  in 
mobilizing  and  expressing  popular  sup- 
port. Through  the  Congress,  the  people 
have  a  voice  and  a  way  to  make  it  heard. 
Neither  the  Department  of  State,  nor  the 
Supreme  Court,  nor  even  the  President 
can  perform  this  great  function  of  giving 
expression  to  the  people's  wishes  on  an 
issue. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  the  debacle  in 
our  Vietnamese  policy  has  taught  us.  Be- 
cause foreign  policy  had  become  the 
province  of  the  Executive,  the  decisions 
and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  were 
not  made  with  the  active  participation 
of  the  people.  Instead,  policy  was  made 
exclusively  within  the  executive  branch. 
The  Congress,  the  Senate,  and  the  coun- 
try were  asked  to  support  that  policy, 
which  for  some  time  they  did.  but  they 
were  never  asked  for  their  consent,  and 
they  never  had  a  hand  In  the  making  of 


the  policy.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of 
our  decision  to  wage  war  in  Vietnam,  It 
has  become  tragically  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  support  forever  a  policy 
which  is  made  for  them,  but  without 
them. 

The  consequences  of  this  failure  to 
observe  the  Constitution  are  all  too  evi- 
dent. True,  no  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  adjudged  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  im- 
constitutional  on  the  grounds  that  Con- 
gress adopted  no  formal  declaration  of 
war  and  because  the  Senate  gave  no  ef- 
fective advice  and  consent.  Instead,  the 
declaration  of  unconstitutionality  has 
come  from  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
We  see  the  decree  everywhere.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  memory,  an  incumbent 
President  was  forced  from  office.  Young 
men  whose  fathers  and  brothers  volun- 
teered to  serve  their  country  now  desert 
to  Canada  and  Scandinavia  rather  than 
bear  arms  in  the  country's  cause.  Thou- 
sands march  on  Washington  and  picket 
the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Pentagon.  Now  we  have  riots  and  vio- 
lence on  our  imiversity  campuses.  ROTC 
programs  are  being  forced  out  of  schools, 
and  there  is  dissension  and  antiwar  ac- 
tivity even  among  those  in  uniform. 

Perhaps  not  all  the  anarchy  we  see 
today  has  been  caused  by  the  Vietnamese 
war  and  the  way  In  which  we  became  in- 
volved. No  one  can  say.  But  no  one  can 
say  that  the  war  was  not  the  cause,  or  at 
least  the  catalyst.  And  I  cannot  shake 
the  feeling  that  ultimately  the  reason  so 
many  are  now  disrespectful  and  unre- 
sponsive to  authority  is  because  author- 
ity was  disrespectful  and  unresponsive  to 
the  Constitution  in  the  making  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Sadly,  if  we  needed  proof,  we  once 
again  can  see  the  wisdom  of  the  fram- 
ers' determination  that  the  representa- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  should 
play  a  key  role  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  Senate  Resolution  85  does  not 
fulfill  that  constitutional  responsibility. 
It  merely  testifies  to  an  awareness  of  it 
that  had  been  lost  for  far  too  long.  Ade- 
quate exercise  of  the  Senate's  functions 
in  making  policy  requires  a  constant, 
forceful  assertion  of  that  role  in  all 
proper  circumstances.  If  the  Senate  has 
once  again  become  sensitive  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities, then  proof  must  be  in  its 
actions. 

But  we  must  be  wary  of  mistaking  op- 
position pure  and  simple  for  the  part- 
nership in  policymaking  that  is  required 
between  President  and  Congress.  The 
Senate's  responsibility  Is  not  fulfilled  by 
obstructionism  any  more  than  by  abdica- 
tion of  judgment  and  unthinking  ac- 
quiescence. The  Senate  did  not  exercise 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  50  years 
ago  by  driving  us  into  isolationism,  neu- 
trality, and  blind  pacifism.  The  tragedy 
of  Worid  War  n  should  be  proof  enough 
that  isolation,  pacifism,  and  a  blindness 
to  the  realities  of  national  security  is  not 
the  way  for  the  Senate  to  "advise  and 
consent"  in  foreign  policy. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  efforts  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
for  his  efforts  to  reawaken  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  Senate's  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

While  we  may  not  always  agree  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  Senate  should 
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ezerdae  Its  reqjoxisibllltles  In  foreign 
affairs.  I  think  we  have  always  been  to- 
gether on  the  need  for  a  more  vigorous 
Senate  role.  The  Senator  has  performed 
a  public  service  of  the  first  Importance 
In  causing  this  debate  on  the  constitu- 
tional obligations  of  the  Senate. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Ehviw's 
address:) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  exhaustive  study  that  the  Senator 
has  instructed  the  State  Department  to 
make  and  present  to  his  committee,  has 
the  Senator  been  able  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  these  treaties  to  the  American 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  did  not  make  an 
effort  to  do  that.  The  number  of  treaties 
wer^  .of  course,  relatively  small  com- 
pared, with  executive  agreements 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
not  true  that  some  of  the  treaties  have 
carried  enormous  expenditures  of  mon- 
eys for  such  purposes  as  the  building  of 
dams  and  the  establishment  of  bound- 
aries, so  that  when  we  entered  into  these 
agreements  they  finally  cost  us  a  large 
amount  of  money? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Most  of  the  agreements  along  that  line 
are  done  under  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  they  are  approved  by  Congress,  al- 
though not  by  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  and  myself. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  some  observations.  May  r  have  or- 
der? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAvrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  certain  observations  respecting  the 
resolution  which  Is  before  the  Senate. 
I  support  the  national  commitments  res- 
olution as  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  I  should  like 
to  advance  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
support  it,  and  to  state  my  understand- 
ing of  what  it  means,  aa  well  as  its  sig- 
nificance. 

First,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
resolution,  as  I  understand  and  support 
it.  is  concerned  with  major  issues  of  the 
highest  national  Interest,  not  with  the 
routine  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  I  con- 
sider the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
resolution  to  be  the  use  of  the  words 
"national  commitment." 

A  national  commitment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  a  policy  action,  is  not  chas- 
ing bandits  into  Mexico,  is  not  dealing 
with  a  redress  of  the  rights  of  some 
American  who  might  be  imprisoned  or 
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whose  liberty  might  otherwise  be  re- 
strained. In  short,  it  is  a  major  national 
action,  which  is  of  a  solemn  character 
so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  and 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  Involve 
us  in  war  or  in  a  national  change  of  po- 
sition of  comparable  magnitude  and 
gravity. 

I  have  in  mind  the  two  illustrative 
poles;  one.  a  commitment  which  puts 
us  In  military  bases,  for  example,  where 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  represent 
a  trip-wire  if  there  be  any  military  ac- 
tion and  the  other  pole  a  commitment, 
for  example  with  respect  to  arms  limita- 
tion or  arms  control  which  would  change 
the  position  or  posture  of  the  United 
States  in  a  major  way. 

I  think  the  specific  words  "national 
commitment"  represent  the  most  criti- 
cal a^ect  of  the  resolution.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  our  chairman 
recognizes  that,  and  has  sought  to  re- 
fine and  clarify  the  use  of  those  words. 
Unless  they  are  very  clearly  understood 
by  Congress,  the  country,  and  the  world 
the  resolution  really  loses  its  major  Im- 
pact. 

Mr.  President,  we  arc  not  seeking  to  tie 
the  President's  hands,  nor  are  we  asking 
tiiai    he    seek    congressional    approval 
every  tune  he  wants  to  do  something  in 
the  foreign  affairs  field. 
*v,^T,"^^  judgment,  it  is  essential  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
an  activist  in  international  affairs,  and 
I  am  confident  that  President  Nixon  will 
be  a  wise  and  prudent  activist  in  his 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  diplomacy.  The 
world  situation  and  the  safeguarding  of 
our  national  interests  demand  nothing 
less  Indeed,  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
skill  and  wisdom  in  foreign  affairs  is  one 
Of  the  greatest  tests  of  Presidential  suc- 
cess m  modem  times. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life,  nonetheless,  tiiat  no 
President  can  be  successful  in  foreign 
policy,  in  the  long  run.  unless  he  enjoys  a 
relationship  of  mutual  trust,  confidence 
and  responsiveness  with  the  Congress' 
and  especially  with  the  Senate  The  al- 
most total  breakdown  of  communication 
and  mutual   responsiveness  concerning 
the  Vietnam  war  which  characterized 
the  previous  administration's  relation- 
ship with   tiie  Senate,   during  its  last 
18  months  or  so,  is  a  vivid  and  tragic  ex- 
ample of  the  damage  to  our  Nation,  and 
to  our  political  system  itself,  which  can 
result  from  a  breakdown  of  the  indis- 
pensable rhythm  of  responsive  interplay 
between  the  Senate  and  the  President 
TTie  Nation  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
this  lesson.  Today  the  Senate— as  a  con- 
tinuing body—  is  intact,  but  the  admin- 
istration  of  President  Johnson  was  vir- 
tually destroyed  politically  as  a  result  of 
unresponsive  unilateralism  with  respect 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration—nor any  of  its  successors 
in  the  foreseeable  future— is  likely  to  for- 
get the  lesson  of  Vietnam  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  relations  with  the  Senate. 
Senator  FtJLBRicHT  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators  have  given  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  pre-Viet- 
nam  history  of  the  problem  of  the  dimin- 
ishing role  of  the  Senate  and  House  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  national 
commitments  in  particular.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  have  performed  a  real  service 
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In  presenting  this  f  uU  historical  persoer 
tive,  wiUi  the  committee  report;  trncS 
trends  weU  beck  Into  the  last  ceS 
Nonetiieless.  I  do  not  ttilnk  anyone 
would  seriously  dispute  Uie  assertion  that 
ha4  it  not  been  for  our  experience! 
Vietoam.  and  especiaUy  our  experience 
with  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonldn  rSo 
lution.  we  would  not  be  debating  th« 
resolution  now  before  us. 

I  share  the  beUef  that  the  Senate  hw 
witnessed  In  practice  during  recent  dec- 
ades  a  serious  dlminuMoh  of  its  constl 
tutionally  intended  powers  and  influencp 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  sol- 
emn national  commitments  in  the  inter 
national  field,  and  I  repeat,  particularly 
in    respect    to    national   commitments 
which  IS  what  this  resolution  refers  to' 
If  the  legislative  history  is  inquired 
into,  I  hope  it  will  have  been  made  crys- 
tal  clear— and  if  I  can  inspire  our  ch^. 
man  to  make  it  even  more  clear,  I  shall 
feel  that  my  time  on  the  floor  has  been 
very    worth    while— precisely    what    is 
meant  by  the  term  "national  commit- 
ment."  A  national  commitment  is  an  ob- 
ligation upon  the  United  States  of  a  na- 
ture  which  could  involve  us  in  war  or 
which  represents  a  vital  change  of  'na- 
tional  position  with  respect  to  matters  of 
comparable  magnitude  and  gravity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ask 
ourselves  as  we  deal  with  the  pending 
resolution  what  brought  about  the  dim- 
inution in  the  impact  of  Congress  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country   in 
part,  the  answer  lies  in  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  Presidential  powers  in 
all  fields  of  national  endeavor  during  this 
century  and  especially  since  1933  and 
1945.  Cleariy,  this  dramatic  extension  of 
Presidential  authority  has  been  a  his- 
torical process  in  response  to  changing 
conditions  and  circumstances.  The  men 
who  have  occupied  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident In  these  years  have  been  men  of 
strong  will  and  self-assertion,  but  the 
^owth  of  the  Presidency  has  been  some- 
thing essentiaUy  other  than  the  product 
of  mdividual  self-assertions.  By  compari- 
son,  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Con- 
gress has  seemed  to  have  shrunk  during 
these  decades— despite  the  presence  of 

™^"?L  ^'J^*^'^"*^  grants  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  crucial  that  we  as 
Senators  also  examine  the  other  side  of 
the  com.  What  is  it  that  we  as  Sena- 
tors have  done,  or  failed  to  do.  to  permit 
such  an  erosion  of  our  power  and  in- 
fluence? It  is  in  the  context  of  this  ques- 
tion that  I  feel  that  Senate  Resolution 
85  takes  on  its  real  significance 

Authority  rests  with  those  who  exer- 
cise It.  No  resolution  of  itself  is  going  to 
add  a  whit  to  the  power  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate.  Conversely.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  all  the  authority 
and  mfiuence  we  need  or  want— if  we 
exercise  the  authority  avaUable  to  us.  In 
short,  the  wisdom,  tiie  skill,  the  vigor,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  Senate  as  a  body- 
and  of  Senators  as  individuals— is  what 
will  count  in  practice.  Our  relationship  to 
the  E&cecutive— by  its  very  nature— must 
be  both  competitive  and  cooperative  We 
can  be  both  competitive  and  cooperative 
in  sterile  and  unproductive  ways,  or  we 
can  be  competitive  and  cooperative  in 
ways  which  bring  credit  and  strength  to 
ourselves,  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
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Nation.  We  should  vie  for  the  laurels  of 
excellence  in  statesmanship  and  wisdom, 
in  a  common  and  joint  pursuit  of  the 
Nation's  highest  interests.  In  the  deep- 
est sense,  the  roles  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Presidency  are  complementary — it  is 
the  great  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  they  profoundly  de- 
signed to  be  so. 

I  sense  three  specific  meanings  in  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  First,  quite 
frankly  it  is  an  admission  by  the  Senate 
that  we  have  been  diffident  in  exercising 
our  constitutional  powers  and  responsi- 
bility. A  resolution  by  the  Senate  which 
confesses  its  own  irresolution  of  the  past 
is  a  matter  of  significance  and  hope. 

Second,  I  see  this  resolution  as  a  con- 
crete response  to  the  desire,  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  demand,  of  the  American 
people  that — now — the  Senate  play  its 
full  role  in  the  national  security  field, 
especially  with  respect  to  natlona  com- 
mitments. It  has  been  a  great  souree  of 
strength  and  gratification  to  me  and  to 
my  collesigues  that  our  efforts — particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Vietnam  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race — have  elicited  such 
strong  and  broad  popular  support  from 
the  people  we  represent.  In  our  differ- 
ences with  President  Johnson  over  the 
Vietnam  war  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Nation  approved  and  supported  the  role 
we  played  and  the  efforts  we  made  to  re- 
capture control  of  poUcy  for  the  majority 
which  opposed  the  course  the  Nation  had 
been  set  upon.  In  this  resolution  we  are 
giving  an  earnest  to  our  constituents 
that  we  will  play  the  role  they  want  us  to 
play — the  role  we  must  pay  if  the  whole 
scheme  of  things  in  this  Nation  is  to 
work. 

Third,  I  see  this  resolution  as  a  signal 
to  the  executive  branch  that  it  must  ad- 
just itself  psychologically  and  procedur- 
plly  to  a  new  reality — the  reality  that  the 
Senate  will  not  again  shrink  from  its 
responsibilities  or  yield  its  constitutional 
power  with  respect  to  national  security 
issues  and  the  solemn  undertaking  of 
national  commitments. 

The  Senate  is  given  the  broad  role  of 
advice  and  consent  in  foreign  affairs.  In 
military  affairs,  its  powers  are  quite  spe- 
cific: the  authority,  with  the  House,  to 
declare  war,  and. the  authority  to  raise 
and  regulate  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 
Under  the  Constitution,  these  are  exclu- 
sive powers  of  Congress  and  there  is  no 
need  for  reticence  in  asserting  them — 
provided  we  do  so  with  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  foresight,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  leadership  and  for  hav- 
ing brought  the  Senate  to  the  point  at 
which  we  are  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrS.Iyield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  both  with  regard  to  the 
resolution  and  to  my  part  in  it.  I  feel 
a  strong  responsibility  for  doing  some- 
thing about  the  matter. 

I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  how  far 
we  had  gone  in  the  Senate  and  how  lit- 
tle we  had  been  conscious  of  our  respon- 
sibilities in  certain  cases,  specifically 
those  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  war. 


I  do  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

I  think  this  will  be  significant  not  only 
for  tiiose  of  us — and  particularly  me — 
who  have  gone  through  the  last  several 
years  in  which  the  Senate's  role  has  been 
eroded,  but  it  will  also  be  helpful  to  fu- 
ture Senators  to  have  had  a  resolution 
like  tills  adopted. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  words  are  wise- 
ly put  with  respect  to  that. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ments because  they  disabuse  the  minds 
of  some  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  background  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion concerning  any  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  emything  partisan  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  repeat  that  the  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted last  year  imder  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministi-ation.  It  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  refiect  upon  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  is  simply  a  statement  of  a 
principle  which  I  think  is  applicable  at 
all  times  and  under  any  administration. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
President  Nixon  is  a  very  spirited  Presi- 
dent. I  can  hardly  conceive  of  his  feeling 
that  the  pending  resolution  curtails  his 
powers.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  curtailed. 

I  consider  the  resolution  to  be  a  uni- 
lateral expression  by  the  Senate  of  its 
determination  not  to  yield  the  constitu- 
tional powers  which  have  been  given  to 
it  and  an  expression  that  it  will  exercise 
them. 

A  President  would  be  thlnskinned  in- 
deed who  felt  that  the  pending  resolu- 
tion is  an  attack  upon  him  or  an  at- 
tempt to  clip  his  wings  or  indicate  that 
we  were  going  to  be  obstructionist  and 
petty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  addressed  more 
to  some  Senators  than  to  the  Executive. 
It  is  a  statement  that  we  are  going  to  be 
more  conscious  of  our  responsibilities  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  been  burned.  The  Senator  has 
been  burned  because  he,  unhappily,  han- 
dled the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Anyone  who  tliinks  there  is  any- 
thing partisan  about  the  matter  is 
entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
present  in  the  Chamber  only  at  the  end 
of  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  However,  I  agree 
entirely  with  his  three  conclusions.  He 
said,  first  of  all,  that  the  Senate  has 
been  indifferent  and  irrasolute,  not 
down  through  the  years,  I  might  add.  but 
down  through  the  decades. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  second  con- 
clusion: that  the  bipartisan  resolution  is 
an  earnest  effort  on  our  part  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  we  represent  in 
our  respective  States  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

And  I  agree  with  the  Senator's  third 
conclusion:  that  the  resolution  repre- 
sents a  reaffirmation  of  our  responsibil- 
ity— a  responsibility  that  has  been  eroded 
in  the  past. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
we  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that  this 


is  a  matter,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  indicated,  that  applies  not  so  much 
to  the  Executive  as  to  some  Senators. 

It  is  something  that  we.  as  Senators, 
must  face  up  to  and  carry  out  if  we  are 
to  face  up  to  our  bounden  responsibility. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  a  fine 
statement  and  for  his  extremely  fine 
work. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gttrnxy  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODDi  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
pending  resolution  of  1  hour  to  a  side, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MtJNDT). 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  thought  our  under- 
standing was  that  after  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  would  call 
up  my  amendment  and  there  would  be  1 
hour  to  a  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding— and  I  have  been  negotiat- 
ing this  matter,  and  I  thought  other 
Senators  so  understood — the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  intends  to  propose  a 
slight  change  in  my  resolution.  I  thought 
he  would  have  the  right  to  offer  that 
change  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
resolution;  and  that  the  Mimdt-Dodd 
substitute  would  be  voted  on.  That  is 
what  I  understood  would  be  the 
procedure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  tmi  not  familiar  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  gave  a  copy  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  still  want  to  of- 
fer my  substitute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  save  one 
step  or  one  vote,  and  it  would  be  orderly. 
The  amendment  is  on  the  desk  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  have  a  copy.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  not  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  take  any  more 
time.  Then  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  be  offered  as  a  substitute,  and  we 
would  have  the  vote  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  lor  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Assuming  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  would  not  the  Senator  fnom 
Kentucky  still  have  the  right  to  offer  his 
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perfecting  amendment  to  the  author,  and 
he  have  the  right  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  HIb  proposal  is  not 
a  substitute.  It  is  an  amendment  to  my 
resolution.  It  is  a  perfecting  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
get  an  answer  to  my  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  have  the  right 
to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
original  language. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  clear 
about  that.  It  Is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  cor- 
rected me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  the  Mundt-Dodd  substitute,  the 
time- to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright). 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  should  offer  his 
substitute  before  the  Chair  rules  on  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    49 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  national  commitment  for 
purposes  of  this  resolution  means  a  promise 
to  a  foreign  state  or  people  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  hostilities 
either  Immediately  or  upon  the  happening  of 
certain  events,  and  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  under  any  circumstances  which 
may  arise  In  the  future  pertaining  to  situa- 
tions In  which  the  tJnlted  States  Is  not  al- 
ready involved,  no  national  commitment 
shall  be  made  without  appropriate  affirma- 
tive legislative  action  and  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  used  in  hos- 
tilities on  foreign  territory  unless  there  has 
been  appropriate  affirmative  legislative  ac- 
tion, except  when  such  use  is  to  repel  an 
attack  on  the  United  States,  or  to  meet  a 
direct  and  Immediate  threat  to  the  national 
security  or  to  protect  United  States  citizens 
and  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just  entered 
the  Chamber.  I  want  him  to  understand 
that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  so  ruled,  has  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  a  perfecting 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

la  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  Senator   from 


Montana  to  limit  debate?   The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  respect  to  the  time  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  20  minutes 
be  allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Out  of  how  much 
time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Out  of  the  hour 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
how  much  power  the  Constitution  con- 
fers on  the  President  and  how  much  it 
confers  on  the  legislature  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  is  an  extraordinarily 
complex  one. 

I  support  the  general  proposition  that 
there  has  been  an  erosion  of  the  power 
of  the  legislative  branch  which  requires 
correction.  This  is  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  Senate  Resolution  85. 

I  voted  for  this  resolution  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  did  not, 
however,  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
majority  report  which  was  drafted  after 
the  vote  because,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Committee,  reports  are  circulated  before 
publication  only  to  those  members  of  the 
Committee  who  specifically  request  per- 
mission to  see  the  text.  This  I  overlooked. 
This  report  is  an  important  document 
because  if  the  resolution  is  approved,  the 
report  will  become  part  of  the  legislative 
history  on  which  future  interpretations 
of  the  language  of  the  resolution  will  be 
based. 

A  careful  study  of  the  majority  report 
has  left  me  with  mixed  emotions  about 
the  intent  and  wording  of  the  actual 
resolution. 

There  are  parts  of  the  majority  report 
which,  in  my  opinion,  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  which  I  can  support  with- 
out reservation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  other  sections  of  the  report  about 
which  I  have  the  gravest  reservations. 

Reconsidering  Senate  Resolution  85  In 
the  context  of  the  majority  report,  it  is 
now  my  conviction  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85  is  not  a  satisfactory  vehicle  be- 
cause in  certain  respects  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  while  in  other  respects,  it 
goes  too  far. 

First  of  all,  I  understood  most  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  Commit- 
tee as  concerned  with  commitments 
leading  to  military  involvement  or  open- 
ing the  way  to  military  Involvement.  On 
reexamination,  the  resolution  turns  out 
to  be  very  vague  on  this  point  because  it 
does  not  really  define  what  is  meant  by 
a  commitment. 

If  the  language  of  the  resolution  Is  in- 
terpreted literally,  there  should  be  no 
executive  agreements  of  any  kind  with 
foreign  countries;  all  future  agreements 
should  take  the  form  of  treaties. 

It  Is  my  own  opinion  that  there  have 
been  far  too  many  executive  agreements 
on  matters  of  substance  that  should 


properly  have  come  before  the  Senate  in 
treaty  form.  * 

But  it  makes  no  sense  to  insist  that  the 
Senate  be  required  to  ratify  every  single 
executive  agreement,  no  matter  how  trlv- 
ial  the  subject  matter. 

I  do  not,  for  example,  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  encumber  the  Senate  with  the 
ratification  of  an  agreement  proylding 
for  exchange  tours  by  symphony  orches- 
tras or  providing  for  a  mutual  encour- 
agement of  tourism  through  the  easlne 
of  visa  requirements. 

On  this  point,  I  beUeve  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  should  be  clarl- 
fled  by  adding  a  clause  which  defines  a 
national  commitment  as  a  promise  to  a 
foreign  state  or  people  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities 
either  Immediately  or  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  certain  events. 

The  second  major  respect  in  which  the 
resolution  is  defective  is  that  it  calls  for 
no  change  In  the  procedure  that  has 
heretofore  been  followed  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties,  a  procedure  which  deni- 
grates the  hallowed  words  "advise  and 
consent"  and  in  most  cases  presents  the 
Senate  with  a  fait  accompli  when  it 
is  called  upon  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
matter. 

The  third  major  weakness  I  see  in  the 
resolution  is  that  Its  sweeping  language 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  use  our 
Armed  Forces  to  protect  the  national 
security  except  in  the  case  of  an  actual 
armed  attack  on  our  country. 

And  this  would  be  true  no  matter  how 
grave  the  emergency  that  confronted 
us  or  how  brief  the  time  available  for 
response. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  finding  of  the 
majority  report  that  this  is  compatible 
with  modern  conditions. 

The  fact  is  that  we  live  in  a  gravely 
divided  world  and  in  the  nuclear  age. 
The  postwar  period  has  abounded  in 
crises,  and  the  chances  are  that  we  shall 
face  many  more  crises  before,  in  God's 
good  time,  a  solution  Is  found  for  the 
cold  war. 

THE   QUESTION   OF  THE   CONSTrTDTION 

From  a  constitutional  standpoint, 
there  have  been  impressive  arguments 
and  quotations  from  authorities  on  both 
sides  of  Senate  Resolution  85. 

The  administration  has  pointed  out 
that  when  John  Marshall  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1799,  he  noted: 

The  President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  the  Na- 
tion in  Its  external  relations  and  its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations.  •  •  • 
He  possesses  the  whole  Executive  power. 

The  majority  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  argue  that,  because 
Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
war,  the  executive  branch  cannot  con- 
stitutionally involve  the  United  States  in 
military  action  outside  Its  own  frontiers 
without  the  prior  specific  sanction  of 
Congress.  The  report  quotes  a  number  of 
historical  precedents  in  support  of  this 
position. 

Neither  side,  I  am  afraid,  can  make  a 
conclusive  case  on  constitutional 
grounds  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Constitution  Is  flexible  enough  so  that 
intelligent  men  can  interpret  It  either 
way. 
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I  note  at  this  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  his  very  able  presenta- 
tion in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  85 
last  Friday,  conceded  that  the  constitu- 
tional delineation  of  authority  is  any- 
thing but  ironclad.  This  is  what  he  said: 

First  of  all,  I  would  agree  that  the  precise 
limit  of  the  authority  delegated  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  precise 
limit  of  the  Presidential  authority,  Is  sub- 
ject not  only  to  reasonable  argument,  but 
from  time  to  time,  In  tbe  ebb  and  flow  of 
History,  there  have  been  changes  In  the 
precise  lines  of  demarcation. 

How  we  decide  to  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, therefore,  should  depend  in  the 
final  analysis  on  recent  experience  and 
on  the  requirements  of  national  security 
in  a  period  of  recurring  crises,  when 
events  sometimes  move  with  the  speed 
of  hurtling  missiles. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  would  support  the 
argiunent  that,  except  in  emergency 
situations  where  there  is  no  time  for  con- 
gressional action,  our  forces  should  be 
committed  only  pursuant  to  the  ratlflca- 
tlon  of  treaties  or  to  joint  resolutions  of 
authorization  by  Congress. 

It  Is  my  conviction,  however,  that  In 
the  present  perilous  state  of  world  af- 
fairs, it  is  fortunate  that  the  United 
States  has  a  Constitution  which  makes  it 
possible  for  our  President,  in  crisis  situ- 
ations, to  react  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously when,  in  his  considered  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  his  advisers,  our 
national  secmlty  is  imperiled. 

The  rigidity  of  the  resolution's  lan- 
guage and  its  total  lack  of  flexibility 
worry  me  all  the  more  because  the  im- 
pression is  inevitably  created  that  the 
resolution  constitutes  an  ex  pwst  facto 
condemnation  not  merely  of  our  inter- 
vention to  defend  South  Vietnam  against 
Commimist  aggression,  but  also  of  oiu" 
intervention  in  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis 
of  1946,  in  Korea  in  1950,  in  the  Syria- 
Lebanon  crisis  of  1957,  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  crisis  of  1965. 

Hindsight  estimates  are  always  easier 
than  estimates  made  under  the  pressiue 
of  the  moment.  But  In  retrospect  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  might  have  been 
time  for  congressional  action  in  the  case 
of  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis,  and  that  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  therefore,  probably 
should  have  taken  the  form  of  formal 
agreements  with  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments,  subject  to  congressional 
approval. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  certainty  about 
this  estimate,  however,  because  the  situ- 
ation at  the  time  was  precEirious  and  the 
Communist  guerrillas  were  at  the  gates 
of  Athens. 

But  tn  Korea  and  in  the  Ssrria-Leb- 
anon  crisis  and  in  the  case  of  the  at- 
tempted Communist  coup  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  several  days'  delay  might 
have  made  it  too  late  to  do  anything. 

Even  a  24-hour  delay  might  have  had 
disastrous  consequences. 

These  were  situations  where  the 
United  States  had  to  act  immediately, 
or  not  act  at  all  and  suffer  disaster. 

There  were  no  formal  commitments  In 
the  case  of  Korea  or  in  the  case  of  Syria- 
Lebanon  or  tn  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  there  was  a 
danger  which  might  have  justified  a 


prior  commitment.  But  we  foolishly  took 
It  for  granted  that  the  Communists 
would  not  make  a  full-scale  aggressive 
military  attack  on  South  Korea. 

In  the  case  of  Syria-Lebanon,  not 
merely  was  thej-e  no  way  of  foreseeing 
the  emergency  which  arose  overnight, 
but,  in  adi^ance  of  the  crisis,  political 
consider&tioMS  would  have  made  it  vir- 
tually iihpossible  for  either  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Syrian  or  Lebanese  Gov- 
emmerv^s  to  enter  into  a  formal  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic crisis,  a  conunitment  prior  to  the  at- 
tempted Communist  coup  would  have 
made  no  sense  because  there  appeared 
to  be  no  threat.  Once  again,  a  com- 
pletely unforeseen  situation  arose  on  an 
overnight  basis  which  posed  a  clear 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

I  know  that  there  were  some  who  said 
in  the  period  prior  to  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  that  we  should  not  get  overly  ex- 
cited about  Castro,  because  he  was,  at 
worst,  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  dagger 
pointed  at  our  throat. 

We  were  soon  to  find  out  that,  despite 
the  natural  tendency  to  hope  for  the 
best,  the  Castro  r^ime  was,  in  fact,  a 
dagger  pointed  at  our  throat,  and,  in 
reality,  it  was  the  worst. 

The  existence  of  a  Communist  strong- 
hold in  the  heart  of  the  Caribbean  poses 
a  continuing  threat  to  our  own  security 
and  to  the  security  of  the  Americas.  This 
threat  would  have  been  magnified  many 
times  over  if  the  attempted  Castro- 
Conununlst  coup  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public had  succeeded,  because  it  would, 
in  effect,  have  turned  the  entire  Carib- 
bean into  a  (Communist  lake. 

I  believe  that  history  will  accord  our 
Presidents  high  marks  for  the  courage 
and  dispatch  with  which  they  moved  in 
each  of  these  situations. 

In  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
blitzkrieg  and  totalitarian  governments, 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Resolution  85, 
in  its  present  inflexible  form,  would  be 
an  Invitation  to  Commimlst  aggression 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  would,  in  effect,  tell  the  Communists 
in  advance  that  the  U.S.  Commander  in 
Chief  had  been  rendered  powerless  to  re- 
act immediately,  as  Harry  Truman  did  in 
Korea,  as  Dwight  Elsenhower  did  in 
Syria-Lebanon,  as  John  P.  Kennedy  did 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  as  Lyndon  Johnson  did  at  the  time  of 
the  attempted  Communist  takeover  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  rereading  the  resolution,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  categorical  state- 
ment that  every  single  national  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  must  "neces- 
sarily and  exclusively"  result  from  "af- 
firmative action  taken  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  through  means 
of  a  treaty,  convention,  or  other  legis- 
lative Instrumentality  specifically  in- 
tended to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment." 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  the  finding  of  the 
majority  report  that  this  categorical 
stipulation  is  compatible  with  modem 
conditions. 

In  tbe  complex  and  Interdependent 
world  In  which  we  live,  it  is  naive  to 
argue,  as  the  report  appears  to  do,  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President 


to  use  our  Armed  Forces  to  protect  the 
Nation  applies  only  in  the  case  of  an  ac- 
tual armed  attack  on  the  United  States. 
As  we  have  learned  in  two  World  Wars, 
our  own  security  can  be  threatened  by 
events  that  occur  in  faraway  places. 

The  recurring  talk  that  one  hears  to- 
day about  why  we  should  not  get  involved 
in  faraway  places  rings  an  all-too-famil- 
iar historical  bell  for  those  of  us  who  re- 
call the  course  of  events  that  plunged 
humanity  into  World  War  II. 

It  recalls  the  well-intentioned  folly  of 
that  tragic  statesman,  Neville  Cliamber- 
lain,  when  he  sought  to  justify  the  sur- 
render of  the  Sudetenland  to  Hitler  by 
saying  that — 

Czechoelovalcla  Is  a  faraway  place  about 
which  we  know  very  little. 

Chamberlain  and  the  British  people 
were  very  soon  to  discover  that  Czecho- 
slovakia was  not  so  far  away  after  all, 
and  that  geographic  distance  did  not 
provide  them  with  the  security  that  they 
had  hoped  for. 

This  is  a  lesson  of  recent  history  which 
would  bear  repetition  to  those  who  to- 
day tell  us  that  Vietnam  or  Korea  are 
"faraway  places."  In  fact,  given  the  in- 
credible advances  in  technology  since 
World  War  II,  it  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  Vietnam  is  as  close 
to  us  today  as  Czechoslovakia  was  to 
Britain  in  1939. 

It  would  be  blind  isolationism  to  limit 
the  President  to  taking  action  only  if 
and  when  our  own  territory  is  brought 
imder  attack  by  an  enemy. 

WEIGHING   THE    EZXATIVE   DANGERS 

Admittedly,  there  are  dangers  in  con- 
ceding to  the  President  the  limited 
power  to  commit  American  forces  in 
crisis  situations  where  the  national 
security  is  menaced  but  where  there  is 
no  time  for  congressional  action. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the 
danger  of  a  Presidential  decision  is 
largely  imaginary  because  no  President 
would  act  to  commit  American  troops 
without  the  advice  and  support  of  his 
experts  and  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Cabinet. 

Every  President,  moreover,  inevitably 
acts  with  public  opinion  in  mind  because, 
so  long  as  our  country  remains  a 
democracy,  he  has  to  think  in  terms  of 
continuing  political  support  for  his  ad- 
ministration and  for  his  party.  This  basic 
fact  of  political  life,  too,  militates 
against  arbitrary  or  whimsical  decisions 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  by  any 
President. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  verj-  real 
danger  that  we  will  be  faced  with  crisis 
situations  where  even  24  or  48  hours' 
delay  could  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  85,  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  suggested  that 
we  have  now  concentrated  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  that,  by  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  emphasis  on  collective 
decision-making  soimds  "almost  Jeffer- 
sonlan."  He  quoted  Premier  Kosygln  as 
saying: 

In  our  country  It  Is  the  collective  that 
worlds.  And  herein  lies  our  strength.  If  one 
maizes  a  mistake,  others  set  him  right. 
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Premier  Kosygln,  of  course,  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Soviet  Politburo,  the  small 
group  of  Communist  t3^ants  who  rule 
the  Soviet  peoples  with  absolute  power. 
I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
questions  of  foreign  policy  are  submitted 
for  discussion  to  the  rubber  stamp  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  or  even  to  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Moreover,  the  record  is  clear  on  the 
point  that  the  Soviet  Politburo  does  not 
have  to  contend  with  any  challenge  to 
its  decisions  by  a  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Congress,  or  with 
any  other  challenge  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But,  more  than  this.  It  is  misleading 
to  imply  that  any  American  President 
would  act,  even  in  the  gravest  crisis, 
purely  on  the  basis  of  h's  personal 
predilection. 

When  President  Johnson  acted  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  crisis,  for  example, 
he  did  so  on  the  ^sis  of  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  all  the  officers  oi  our 
Emb^^y  in  Santo  Etomingo.  and  of  all 
the  State  Department  and  White  House 
ofiBcials  concerned  with  Dominican 
Flepublic  affairs.  The  decision,  moreover, 
was  not  so  much  a  personal  decision  as 
a  decision  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  of  the  Cabinet. 

Above  all.  I  want  to  take  issue  with 
the  charge  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  his  opening  statement  that 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in  re- 
cent policy  in  recent  years  has  been  mov- 
ing our  country  botli  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  an  empire  and  in  the  direction 
of  a  dictatorship.  "If  America,"  he  said, 
"is  to  become  an  empire,  there  is  very 
little  chance  that  it  can  avoid  becoming 
a  virtual  dictatorship  as  well." 

I  take  issue  with  this  statement  on  both 
scores. 

America  has  not  sought  and  does  not 
seek  to  become  an  empire  or  to  acquire 
colonies  or  to  impose  its  rule  on  other 
nations. 

On  the  contrary,  the  entire  thrust  of 
our  foreign  policy  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n  has  been  anti-empire. 

On  the  one  hand.  *t  has  been  directed 
toward  the  dissolution  of  the  old  West- 
em  colonial  empires. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  directed 
against  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire in  Central  Europe  and  the  creation 
of  parallel  Communist  empires  on  a 
regional  basis  by  Mao  Tse-Tung  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Fidel  Castro. 

The  world  we  seek  is  a  world  of  free 
nations,  where  the  strong  and  the  weak 
alike  can  live  without  fear  of  attack  or 
of  organized  subversion  from  abroad. 

In  the  severs^  situations  where  we 
have  intervened,  it  has  not  been  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  our  own  empire, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  defending  free 
nations  and  preventing  expansion  of  the 
Communist  empire. 

I  am  aware  that  no  administration  Is 
infallible,  and  that  the  best  administra- 
tion can  make  mistakes. 

Admitting  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
however,  I  think  it  is  the  grossest  kind 
of  distortion  to  argue  that  the  executive 
power  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  complains  has  moved  our  coim- 
try  in  the  direction  of  dictatorship  or 
threatens  to  move  it  in  that  direction. 
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The  fact  Is  that  the  port-World  War  n 
period,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prime  tar- 
get of  the  Senator's  criticism,  has  In  our 
country  been  characterized  by  the  most 
rapid  and  most  remarkable  expansion 
of  freedom  and  civil  rights  in  history, 
notwithstanding  the  massive  contrac- 
tion of  freedom  within  the  expanding 
Communist  empire. 

Most  of  us  now  In  the  Senate  remem- 
ber the  battle  for  real  freedom  in  the 
very  recent  past. 

We  remember  the  debates  and  we  re- 
member the  votes. 

We  know  the  hard  fight  to  win  those 
victories. 

We  know  where  we  all  stood  on  those 
basic  issues  of  freedom. 

And  history  will  not  forget. 


THE  ABDICATION   OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  insofar  as  it  points  to  an  ero- 
sion of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

This  erosion  has  not  been  due  exclu- 
sively or  even  primarily  to  usurpation  by 
the  executive  branch. 

To  a  very  large  degree,  it  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  in  recent  dec- 
ades been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Congress  tc  voluntarily  abdicate  its  le- 
gitimate powers  to  the  executive  branch. 

I.  myself,  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain many  times  since  I  first  entered  the 
Congress  in  1953,  about  the  erosion  of  the 
legislative  power,  especially  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy;  about  the  excessive 
willingness  of  Congress  to  leave  decisions 
to  the  President's  discretion,  and  about 
the  growing  tendency  to  take  executive 
action  without  consulting  Congress  and 
to  substitute  executive  agreements  for 
treaties. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  when  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
discussed  in  the  Senate  in  October  1963, 
I  urged  the  President  and  his  advisers 
not  to  attempt  to  accomplish  through  a 
questionable  executive  action  what  they 
could  not  accomplish  through  the  legis- 
lative process. 
I  said: 

without  any  approval  from  Congress,  In 
fact.  In  the  face  of  expressed  Congressional 
dlsspproval,  our  goTemment  Is  to  sell  to 
Russia  subsidized  wheat  at  a  price  substan- 
tially below  that  paid  for  It  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  This  would  be.  In  effect,  an  Initial 
subsidy  to  Russia  of  more  than  100  mllUon 
dollars.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  this  would  have 
been  unthinkable,  as  It  was  In  1961  when 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  87-128  which 
states  the  Sense  of  Congress  that  subsidized 
agricultural  commodities  shoiild  not  be  made 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  countries 
dominated  by  the  U.S.SJl. 

In  a  second  statement  on  October  8, 
1963,  I  again  urged  the  administration 
to  act  in  consultation  with  Congress  and 
I  submitted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Sale  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Produce 
to  Communist  Countries. 

The  resolution  specified  that  the  com- 
mittee should  submit  its  report  to  the 
Senate  no  later  than  January  31,  1964, 
and  it  declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  "that  no  sale  of  wheat  or  agri- 
cultural surplus  should  be  concluded 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  Com- 
munist country  until  the  results  of  the 


study  are  available  for  the  guidance  of 
the  administration." 

In  my  statement  supporting  the  reso- 
lution I  said  that  the  proposed  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  matter 
of  very  great  Importance  that  had  seri- 
ous Implications,  for  better  or  for  worse 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  free  world 

I  said  further  that  It  was  the  kind  of 
matter  that  called  for  conscientious 
study  and  which  should  be  the  subject 
of  careful  consultation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
no  hearings  on  this  resolution  and  took 
no  action  on  It.  And  my  recollection  is 
that  only  a  very  small  number  of  Sen- 
ators expressed  support  for  the  position 
I  then  took. 

The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  the  time  apparently  was 
that  this  entire  matter  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  executive  branch 
and  that  there  was  no  need  for  consulta- 
tion with  Congress. 

The  period  prior  to  the  Soviet  wheat 
crisis  of  1963  had  been  one  of  intense 
and  unremitting  cold  war  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  November  1958  there  was  the  Ber- 
lin ultimatum.  This  ultimatum  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  series  of  missile-rat- 
tling perorations  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  by 
the  bloody  riots  in  the  Panama  Canal- 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba  in  January  of  1959. 

In  August  of  1960  there  was  the  uni- 
lateral Soviet  resumption  of  atmospheric 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  same 
month  there  was  the  attempted  Soviet 
takeover  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  month  of  December  1960  the 
Communist  insurrection  was  launched 
in  Laos  with  overt  Soviet  military  back- 
ing. 

In  August  1961  there  was  the  Berlin 
wall. 

In  October  1962  there  was  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  United  States,  by  executive  action  in 
October  1963,  moved  to  save  the  Soviet 
Government  from  the  consequences  of  its 
own  disastrous  agricultural  policies. 

This  we  did  by  selling  them  several 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat 
at  a  subsidized  price,  with  concessions 
on  freight  rates  and  on  long-term  credits 
thrown  in,  and  without  conditions  of  any 
kind. 

We  did  not  ask  that  they  call  off  the 
cold  war.  We  did  not  even  ask  that  they 
identify  the  wheat  they  were  receiving 
from  the  United  States  as  American 
wheat.  We  asked  nothing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  I 
was  completely  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But.  as  I  said 
at  the  time,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  give  them  the  wheat,  provided 
it  was  properly  identified,  rather  than 
sell  it  to  them  on  terms  so  disadvanta- 
geous to  ourselves. 

For  saving  the  Soviet  Government  at 
the  time  from  the  critical  food  shortage 
which  threatened  it,  we  have  been  repaid 
over  the  Intervening  years  by  the  Viet- 
nam war,  by  the  Mideast  war  of  1967 
which  the  Soviets  fomented,  by  the  in- 
vasion   of    Czechoslovakia,    and   by   a 


stepped-up  campaign  of  iJoUtical  sub- 
version In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  should  surprise  no  one. 
I  make  this  point  only  to  imderseore 
the  fact  that  the  national  interest  was 
directly  involved  in  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  Congress 
should  have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
decision. 

I  relate  this  entire  Incident  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  that  I  am  not  any 
Johnny-come-lately  on  the  proposition 
that  Congress  has  abdicated  too  much  of 
its  power  to  the  executive  branch. 

Among  other  things,  I  believe  that  we 
must  seek  to  reverse  this  trend  through  a 
new  set  of  rules  under  which  the  Senate 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  rubberstamp 
treaties  that  have  already  been  negoti- 
ated but  will,  instead,  be  actively  con- 
sulted during  the  initial  planning  for 
treaties  and  agreements. 

Although  the  Senate  Resolution  85 
says  nothing  about  this.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Senate  will  never  be  able  to  play 
its  proper  constitutional  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  unless  its  advice 
and  consent  become  far  more  than  the 
formalities  they  have  been  for  many 
years. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  recount- 
ing some  recent  history. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 
I  voted  for  this  treaty;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  I  offered  two  imderstand- 
ings  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  treaty  and 
making  it  more  effective. 

The  first  imderstanding  was  directed 
against  a  repetition  of  the  Czechoslovak 
invasion  which,  incidentally,  took  place 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  in  fiagrant  violation  of  the 
language  of  the  preamble. 

This  understanding  simply  provided 
that  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified, 
any  attack  directed  against  the  Inde- 
pendence of  another  coimtry  by  a  nu- 
clear weapons  state  party  to  the  treaty, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  justifying  the  with- 
drawal of  the  other  signatories. 

The  second  understanding  was: 

The  United  States  shall  deposit  Its  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  simultaneously  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon. 

These  imderstandings,  even  though 
they  did  not  alter  a  single  word  of  the 
treaty,  were  rejected  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  apparently  on  the 
theory  that  it  Is  inadvisable  to  tamper 
in  any  way  with  a  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

But.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
refused  to  incorporate  these  under- 
standings in  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, I  was  Informed  at  a  later  date  by 
an  authoritative  source  that  the  admin- 
istration did  intend  to  hold  out  for  the 
simultaneous  deposit  of  the  Instruments 
of  ratification,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
my  second  understanding. 

What  all  of  this  bolls  down  to  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  seemed  pre- 
pared to  downgrade  to  a  mere  formality 
the  Senate's  role  in  advising  and  con- 
senting to  the  ratification  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Nonproliferatlon 


Treaty  that  is  involved,  although  this  Is 
the  most  recent  case  In  question. 

On  most  major  treaties  that  have 
come  before  the  Senate,  in  my  experi- 
ence, the  terms  of  the  treaty  have  been 
negotiated  without  any  serious  consul- 
tation with  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate, 
in  consequence,  has  been  confronted 
with  a  fait  accompli. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  alter  the  wording  of  a 
treaty  after  it  has  been  negotiated,  es- 
pecially when  it  has  been  negotiated  on 
a  multilateral  basis  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senators,  even 
though  they  may  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  individual  clauses  of  a  treaty 
are  always  reluctant  to  refuse  ratifica- 
tion because  of  the  obvious  damage  that 
such  a  refusal  would  do  to  our  world 
standing  and  to  the  administration's 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  myself  have  been  in  this  position  a 
number  of  times,  and  I  know  that  this 
holds  true  for  many  of  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  instances  I 
recall  was  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963. 

I  supported  this  treaty,  and  I  have 
reason  for  believing  that  my  resolution 
of  May  27,  1963,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  33  other  Senators,  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  making  the  treaty  possible. 

But  when  the  treaty  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  in  August 
1963,  we  discovered  that  the  wording,  for 
some  reason  which  has  never  been  ex- 
plained, not  merely  prohibited  test  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  also  prohibited  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes  under  in- 
ternational supervision. 

Now  it  appears  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  correcting  this  ori- 
ginal blimder. 

But  when  the  treaty  came  before  the 
Senate,  and  when  some  of  us  expressed 
concern  about  this  aspect  of  the  treaty, 
we  were  told  that  we  must  not  seek  to 
amend  it  because  this  might  jeopardize 
the  agreement;  that  we  should  not  rock 
the  boat. 

All  thts  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  for  the  administration  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  on  a  treaty 
is  not  after  it  has  been  negotiated,  but 
before  negotiations  are  entered  into  and, 
repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  general 
principle,  I  favor  maximum  consultation 
between  the  administration  and  Congress 
whenever  such  consultation  is  possible. 
I  favor  it  not  only  where  treaties  and 
national  commitments  are  involved,  but 
also  on  vital  issues  of  foreign  policy  like 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  agree  that  American  forces  should 
not  be  committed  in  any  situation  unless 
this  commitment  is  supported  by  sifBrma- 
tlve  legislative  action. 

I  also  believe  that  this  general  princi- 
ple must  not  be  Interpreted  so  inflexibly 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  Immediate 
response  In  crisis  situations. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  circumvention  of 
Congress  by  Executive  agreements,  I 
would  like  to  see  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  stipulating  what  types  of  mat- 


ters should  be  handled  by  Executive 
agreement,  and  what  types  should  be 
submitted  In  treaty  form  for  ratification 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  Mr.  Mundt 
and  I  Introduced  yesterday,  and  which 
is  at  the  clerk's  desk,  is  the  best  answer 
to  our  problem. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  su- 
perior to  the  original  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  85  in  the  following  ways. 

First,  it  provides  a  clear  definition  of 
a  national  commitment. 

Second,  it  establishes  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  "no  national  commitment  shall 
be  made  without  appropriate  affirmative 
legislative  action,  and  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  used  in 
hostilities  on  foreign  territory  unle.ss 
there  has  been  appropriate  legislative 
action." 

Third,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  situa- 
tions may  arise  in  which  the  President 
will  have  to  act  without  delay  to  meet  a 
direct  and  Immediate  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  or  to  protect  U.S.  citizens 
and  property. 

I  believe  that  the  language  of  this  sub- 
stitute resolution  accomplishes  what 
Senate  Resolution  85  set  out  to  do,  more 
specifically,  more  effectively,  and  more 
flexibly. 

I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  earnest 
consideration  of  Senators  and  that  it  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  •- 

But.  as  matters  stand  now,  in  view  of 
the  world  situation,  I  cannot  vote  for 
Senate  Resolution  85. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 

joined  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

in  submitting  the  substitute  amendment. 

and  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senate  is 
now  operating  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

quorum  will  be  charged  to  whose  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 

charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucl^  as 
much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendments  be  in  order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ments be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  sure  the  R«cord  will  show  that 
after  the  proposal  is  offered  and  has 
been  accepted,  it  will  still  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  unless  the 
unanimous  consent  request  is  made  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  text 
of  thej-esclution  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  so  that 
it  will  read  in  conformity  with  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  <Mt.  Fitlbright)  and  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Is  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  also  asking  that 
this  language  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  object.  Mr. 
President.  I  only  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  amendments  will  be  open 
to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
Cooper  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  after  "That"  Insert  the 
following:  "(1)  a  national  commitment  for 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the  use 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  either  immedi- 
ately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2) ". 

On  page  1,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "to  a 
foreign  power  necessarily  and  exclusively  re- 
sults" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "results 
only". 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "through"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "by". 

On  page  1.  lines  5  to  7,  strike  out  "con- 
vention, or  other  legislative  instrumentality 
speclflcally  intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "statute,  or  con- 
current resolution  of  boa  Houses  of  Con- 
gress speclflcally  providing  for  such". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 
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BX80LUT10N   ON   NATIONAL  COICMITMXMTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution 
85.  The  resolution  is  neither  a  proposed 
law  nor  an  amendment  to  the  Ccmstitu- 


tlon.  It  is,  in  the  refreshingly  modest 
language  of  the  Senate  report,  an  invita- 
tion. An  invitation  "to  the  executive  to 
reconsider  its  excesses,  and  to  the  legis- 
lature to  reconsider  its  omissions,  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy,  and  in  the  light 
of  such  reconsideration,  to  bring  their 
foreign  policy  practices  back  into  com- 
pliance with  the  division  of  responsibili- 
ties envisioned  by  the  Constitution." 

Despite  the  valid  practices  and  pro- 
cedures established  in  the  last  centmy. 
during  this  century,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  20  years,  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  dangerous 
to  democracy  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
freedom  of  its  people,  and  to  their  wel- 
fare. While  the  exact  extent  of  Congress' 
role  in  the  formation  of  foreign  policy  is 
not  clear,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  does 
have  a  constitutionally  vested  role  and 
that  in  two  important  areas  of  foreign 
affairs,  that  of  the  war  powers  and  of 
approving  treaties.  Congress'  role  is 
exclusive. 

The  usurping  of  Congress'  role  in  the 
last  20  years  has  resulted  in  a  growing 
belief  in  and  a  dangerous  acceptance  of 
the   executive's   right   to   commit   this 
country  to  war  under  all  circumstances. 
During  the  Glassboro  summit,  several 
conunentators  and  the  State  Department 
cautioned  the  public  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  the  summit,  because  Mr. 
Kosygin  representing  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  have  the  same  authority  to  com- 
mit his  coimtry  that  President  Johnson 
had.  Apparently,  few  were  aware  of  ttie 
irony  that  the  representative  of  the  most 
popular  based  government  had  more  per- 
sonal power  than  the  representative  of  an 
autocratic  and  monolithic  government. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katz- 
enbach.    in    his    testimony    before    the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
August  16. 1967,  made  probably  the  most 
extreme  statement  of  this  new  concept 
of  constitutional  nullityi  It  amounted  to 
a  doctrine  that  the  constitutionally  de- 
fined role  of  Congress  is  merely  a  his- 
torical curiosity,  and  the  Senate's  func- 
tion to  advise  and  consent  is  merely  a 
matter  of  executive  coiutesy.  The  Senate 
is  not  expected  to  advise  but  to  approve. 
The    present    resolution    brings    into 
question  the  wisdom   of  concentrating 
foreign  policy  decisions  in  one  branch 
of    government    and    the    concomitant 
abandonment    of    constitutional    safe- 
guards and  congressional  oversight.  Gib- 
bon, in  the  "Decline  and  Pall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  wrote: 

It  was  on  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  that 
Augustus  and  his  successors  founded  their 
new  empire  ...  In  the  administration  of 
their  own  powers,  they  frequently  consulted 
the  great  national  council,  and  seemed  to 
refer  to  its  decision  the  most  important 
concerns  of  peace  and  war  .  .  .  The  masters 
of  the  Roman  world  surrounded  their  throne 
with  darkness,  concealed  their  irrestlble 
strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves 
the  accoimtable  ministers  of  the  Senate, 
whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and 
obeyed  .  .  .  Augustus  was  sensible  that 
mankind  is  governed  by  names;  nor  was  he 
deceived  in  his  expectation,  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  would  submit  to  slavery, 
provided  they  were  respectfully  assured  that 
they  stUl  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom. 

I  do  not  suggest  an  analogy  between 
Imperial  Rome  and  the  United  States, 
but  in  both,  military  action  abroad  has 


weakened  legislative  controls  at  home 
Time  and  time  again  Congress  has  dis 
covered  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  deter" 
mined  or  conditioned  by  actions  that  it 
neither  directly  authorized  nor  imDiicit 
ly  knew. 

Only  a  newspaper  story  alerted  Con- 
gress  to  the  possible  danger  of  a  NATO 
like  alliance  with  Spain  being  made  by 
military  memorandum.  The  stationine 
of  s<Mne  50,000  American  soldiers  in 
Thailand  has  changed  the  nature  of  our 
commitment  to  that  country— a  com- 
mitment in  no  way  suggested  by  anv 
existing  treaty.  ^ 

Low-level  military  and  civilian  offi. 
cials  have  frequently  undertaken  a 
course  of  action,  attributed  in  only  the 
most  theoretical  sense  to  Presidential 
decision,  which  in  incremental  steps  has 
determined  the  shape  and  direction  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  ill-fated  intro- 
ducUon  of  Chiang  Kal  Shek's  forces  into 
Burma  has  left  a  residue  of  diflQcuities 
in  that  country.  It  has  also  created  per- 
sisting problems  in  Laos,  and  in  North- 
em  Thailand,  where  about  1.200  miles 
of  Thai  territory  are  under  the  de  facto 
administration  of  Kuomlntang  troops. 

The  transporting  by  oiu:  military  of 
large  numbers  of  Cambodian  South  Viet- 
namese, after  providing  training  with 
our  forces  and  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  across  Cambodia  to  the 
Thailand  frontier,  where  they  are 
mounting  attacks  regidarly  into  Cam- 
bodian territory,  cannot  but  affect  and 
undermine  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Clearlv  if 
Congress  is  to  have  a  responsible  role  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  it  has  to  be  ad- 
vised of  such  situations. 

Southeast  Asia  is  not  the  only  place 
that  activities  of  minor  U.S.  officials,  un- 
known to  the  President  or  Congress,  are 
determining  action  which  will  shape  our 
foreign  policy.  Although  everyone  now 
says  that  we  cannot  be  the  worlds 
policeman,  we  have  in  the  past,  and  I 
expect  are  presently,  mahitaining  a  con- 
stabulary for  small  South  American 
countries.  Not  only  does  the  United 
States  support  South  American  armies 
and  police,  but  U.S.  soldiers  have  on  oc- 
casion engaged  in  actual  combat  against 
native  rebels.  U.S.  rangers  have  battled 
the  forces  of  Yon  Sosa  and  Cesar 
Montes,  two  Guatemalan  guerrilla 
leaders.  Green  Berets  have  tilso  been  in 
Colombia. 

The  control  of  local  violence  should  be 
the  exclusive  province  of  local  authori- 
ties. U.S.  intervention  In  a  situation 
whose  eventual  outcome  and  underlying 
justice  is  far  from  clear,  is  extremely 
unwise. 

What  Is  clear,  however.  Is  that  these 
activities  do  affect  our  relationships  with 
South  American  coimtrles.  I  wonder  if 
there  Is  any  connection  between  this 
kind  of  U.S.  activity  and  the  recent 
reception  afforded  Governor  Rockefeller. 
In  any  case,  what  Is  Important  for  this 
discussion  is  that  Congress  does  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  U.S.  activities  in 
South  America.  These  various  examples 
are  to  me  sufficient  justification  and 
adequate  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  85. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
arguments  in  <«)positlon  to  this  resolu- 
tion. One  argimient  views  this  resolution 
as  a  batUe  of  wills  betweai  the  Senate 
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and  the  President  and  rather  unneces- 
sarily concludes  with  Its  belief  In  a 
strong  President.  I  also  believe  In  a 
strong  President — and  a  strong  Nation, 
for  that  matter.  But  the  concept  of  a 
strong  President  is  not  involved  in  this 
resolution.  What  is  involved  is  account- 
ability. This  resolution  holds  that  deci- 
sions involving  the  continued  existence 
of  this  country  shall  be  made  by  people 
accoimtable  for  their  sMitions.  We  have 
an  elaborate  network  of  safeguards  to 
protect  a  person's  liberty  at  hcxne  but 
no  procedural  checks  on  millions  of 
American  soldiers  being  sent  abroad  to 
die.  Should  not  there  be  some  way  to 
relate  action  abroad  to  foreign  policy 
and  policy  to  action? 

Discussion  of  this  resolution  and  of 
similar  topics  use  the  language  of  law 
and  of  political  science  without  acknowl- 
edging the  diffuse  reality  behind  the  neat 
phrases.  While  we  call  the  President 
Commander  in  Chief,  he  will  never  be 
like  Henry  V  a  leader  of  a  small  band 
of  brothers.  The  President  is  the  organi- 
zational hetid  of  an  extremely  complex 
bureaucracy  and  a  vast  military  appara- 
tus. With  the  best  of  will,  he  can  only 
know  a  fraction  of  what  is  happening. 

This  resolution,  suggesting  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  actions  be  undertaken  only 
with  congressional  approval  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  high  governmental 
officials,  will  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  Presidency.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  unexercised  legislative 
power  does  not  flow  smoothly  and  di- 
rectly to  the  President  but  rather  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  bureaucracy  to  be 
arbitrarily  exercised  in  darkness. 

Some  argue  that  the  language  of  this 
resolution  is  not  precise.  But  I  would 
argue  that  a  degree  of  imprecision  Is 
necessary  because  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branch  in  the  formation  of  foreign  policy 
must  remain,  to  some  degree,  ambiguous 
and  flexible.  This  resolution  merely  con- 
firms the  existence  of  that  relationship 
without  defining  it. 

I  would  think  that  those  bothered  by 
the  resolution's  lack  of  precision  would 
be  even  more  concerned  about  the  multi- 
tude of  our  vague  commitments  and  the 
various  ways  they  are  established.  Noth- 
ing could  be  as  vague  and  as  ill-defined 
as  some  of  our  commitments.  No  Ameri- 
can soldier  will  die  because  this  resolu- 
tion is  vague.  Can  we  say  the  same  about 
our  commitments? 

Besides  these  treaties  of  vague  com- 
mitments, various  policy  statements.  Ex- 
ecutive orders.  Executive  assertions,  and 
Executive  letters  are  cited  as  evidence  of 
our  commitments  abroad.  For  example, 
on  October  25.  1962,  a  letter  by  President 
Kennedy  to  Crown  Prince  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  stated: 

Under  your  firm  and  enlightened  leader- 
ship, I  am  confident  Saudi  Arabia  will  move 
ahead  successfully  on  the  path  of  moderniza- 
tion and  reform  which  It  has  already  char- 
tered for  Itself.  In  pursuing  this  course,  you 
may  be  assured  of  full  United  States  support 
for  the  maintenance  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
integrity. 

This  letter  now  is  cited  as  constituting 
a  commitment  by  the  United  States.  I 
leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  colleagues 
the  possible  interpretations  of  this  broad 
assurance. 


Others  argue  that  the  urgency  of  the 
modem  world  renders  congressional  ap- 
proval impractical.  No  one  would  sug- 
gest hindering  the  President's  ability  to 
respond  to  sudden  attack.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  action  can  be  taken  within 
hours  does  not  make  it  necessary  or  wise. 
Also,  many  of  our  questionable  actions 
abroad  were  the  cumulative  result  of 
a  series  of  gradual  steps.  Certainly,  in  a 
nuclear  holocaust,  a  declaration  of  war 
would  be  an  antiquated  concept.  Para- 
doxically, however,  the  looming  presence 
of  a  possible  nuclear  holocaust  lessens 
the  possibility  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  increases  the  likelihood  that  fu- 
ture wars  will  be  fought  by  conventional 
means.  In  such  situations,  congressional 
confirmation  is  not  only  possible  but 
necessary. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  allegation  that 
support  of  this  resolution  "smacks  of 
neoisolationism."  Instead  of  neoisola- 
tionism  I  believe  that  we  have  gone  from 
isolationism  to  Interventionism  without 
ever  having  arrived  at  internationalism. 
Our  past  isolationism  and  our  present 
interventionism  results  from  the  same 
sense  of  moral  and  national  superiority. 
Tliis  resolution  seeks  not  to  end  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  world  affairs,  but  to  seek  an 
Involvement  that  does  not  abuse  our 
power  abroad  nor  Impair  our  free  institu- 
tions at  home.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
pacifist  to  find  something  amiss  in  the 
charge  of  the  light  brigade. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  suggest  two  fur- 
ther actions  that  will  help  Congress  es- 
tablish a  more  reasonable,  reasoned,  and 
responsible  foreign  policy.  I  suggest  a 
thorough  review  by  Congress  of  all  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Seeking  approval  al- 
ways entails  some  risk  of  rejection  and 
personal  pain.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  reflected  this  personal  pain,  perhaps 
to  a  heightened  degree,  when  he  wrote: 

A  treaty  entering  the  Senate  is  like  a  bull 
entering  the  arena.  No  one  can  say  just 
how  and  when  the  final  blow  will  flow.  But 
one  thing  Is  certain — It  will  never  leave  the 
arena  alive. 

The  executive  branch  of  Government 
increasingly  uses  the  executive  agree- 
ment to  escape  the  ordeal  of  dealing  with 
the  Senlite.  As  the  committee  report 
states,  in  many  instances,  the  tradition- 
al distinction  between  the  treaty  as  an 
instrimfient  of  a  major  commitment  and 
the  executive  agreement  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a  minor  one  has  been  reversed. 

In  1939,  10  treaties  and  26  executive 
agreements  were  concluded  by  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  startling  increase  in  the  number  of 
executive  agreements  compared  to  the 
number  of  treaties.  In  1936,  nine  treaties 
were  concluded  to  248  executive  agree- 
ments. 

In  1964,  13  to  231. 

In  1965,  5  to  197. 

In  1966, 10  to  242. 

In  1967. 10  to  218. 

In  1968,  57  to  226. 

Obviously,  our  increasing  involvement 
in  world  affairs  justifies  many  of  these 
executive  agreements.  I  believe,  however, 
that  a  thorough  congressional  evaluation 
of  these  executive  agreements  would  re- 
veal many  that  are  more  properly  a  mat- 
ter for  treaty.  Also,  such  an  evaluation 
would  reveal  various  commitments  that 
should  be  appreciated  by  Congress. 


I  also  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  submit  to  Congress  a  yearly  pos- 
ture statement.  A  Secretary  of  State 
f>osture  statement  would  be  a  healthy 
counterbalance  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense posture  statement  and  would  help 
to  formulate  foreign  policy  on  the  basis 
of  diplomatic  rather  than  military  con- 
siderations. Since  military  actions 
abroad,  and  even  weapons  systems,  are 
justified  as  necessitated  by  our  foreign 
commitments,  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
those  commitments.  The  Secretary  of 
State  posture  statement  would  outline 
our  overseas  commitments  and  analyze 
their  present  needs,  indicate  their  future 
development,  and  relate  these  commit- 
ments to  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness before  us  is  to  approve  Senate  Reso- 
lution 85,  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
the  sense  of  this  body  with  respect  to 
constitutionally  appropriate  procedures 
for  undertaking  national  commitments. 
Having  done  that,  I  would  most  earnestly 
ui-ge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  its  distinguished  chairman  to  follow 
up  this  magnificent  service  to  the  Nation 
with  steps  to  implement  the  two  sugges- 
tions I  have  offered  this  afternoon:  A 
thorough  review  of  all  existing  executive 
agreements  and  a  requirement  that  th<» 
Secretary  of  State  provide  Congress  with 
an  annual  posture  statement. 

Taken  together,  these  three  actions 
can  contribute  importantly  to  a  restora- 
tion of  that  reasonable  and  necessary 
balance  in  our  constitutional  system 
from  which  we  have  so  dangerously 
departed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  fine  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
this  subject.  He  has  taken  a  great  In- 
terest in  it  in  the  p>ast,  and  I  think  he 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  committee  is 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  require? 
Mr.  COOK.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.   Mr.    President,   I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  rec(«:nized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Consti- 
tution is  clear  in  pointing  out  that  the 
ix)wer  to  declare  war  Js  exclusively  vested 
in  the  Congress  with  one  important  ex- 
ception: the  imdlsputed  authority  of  the 
President  to  repeal  a  sudden  attack  on 
the  United  States.  Much  has  already 
been  said,  and  does  not  need  repeating 
by  a  freshman  Senator,  about  the  in- 
stsoices  of  erosion  of  this  constitutional 
authority,  primarily  during  the  last  50 
years,  by  su;ts  of  the  Executive  and  sub- 
sequent acquiescence  by  Congress  to  the 
consequences  of  those  £u:ts.  My  col- 
leagues.     Senators      Fuibricht      and 
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Church,  among  others,  have  traced  In 
great  detail,  the  examples  of  Executive 
encroachment,  or  should  I  say  congres- 
sional deference,  in  the  area  of  foreign 
troop  commitments.  Now,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate,  having  been  ap- 
prised of  the  facts,  to  render  its  Judg- 
ment. 

Several  alternatives  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85  have  been  suggested.  I  favor  and 
shall  vote  for  the  substitute  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  my  own 
State  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  The  Cooper  substi- 
tute is.  in  my  view,  preferable  to  Senate 
Resolution  85,  because  it  clearly  defines 
the  term  "national  commitment"  rather 
than  relying  entirely  upon  the  commit- 
tee report  and  legislative  debate  to  es- 
tablish meaning.  In  addition,  this  defini- 
tion is  rightly  limited  to  the  commitment 
of  Armed  Forces  or  financial  resources 
abroad.  Further,  the  substitute  specifi- 
cally pronounces  that  it  would  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  ctan- 
mitment,  as  defined  previously,  would  re- 
sult only  from  affirmative  action  taken 
by  the- Executive  and  the  Congress  by 
means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses. 

The  substitute  for  Resolution  85  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  seem 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  includes 
language  which  would  allow  the  Execu- 
tive to  act  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional authority  to  "meet  a  direct  and 
immediate  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity." While  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  position  that  some  resolution  is 
needed  indicating  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Congress  intends  to  be 
heard  before  future  foreign  troop  com- 
mitments are  made,  I  fear  that  his  lan- 
guage would  give  the  Executive  an  un- 
solicited and  ill-advised  carte  blanche  in 
the  name  of  national  security  to  deploy 
forces  about  the  world  at  will. 

Also,  the  Mundt  substitute  contains 
another  exception  to  that  kind  of  na- 
tional commitment  which  would  require 
congressional  authorization.  This  would 
allow  the  executive  to  commit  troops  "to 
protect  U.S.  citizens  and  property."  This 
exception,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  because  this  excuse  has 
already  been  used  entirely  too  often  to 
justify  unauthorized  foreign  troop  com- 
mitments by  the  executive,  the  most  re^ 
cent  example  of  which  was  the  Interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 
If  a  situation  arises  in  which  our  citi- 
zens and  property  in  a  foreign  land  are 
In  great  jeopardy  and  the  executive  can 
demonstrate  this  danger  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Congress.  I  am  certain  this 
branch  would  not  fail  to  support  any 
legitimate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Congress 
would  be  in  a  poorer  position  imder  the 
Mundt  substitute  than  It  is  now.  At  the 
present  time,  in  the  absence  of  a  resolu- 
tion, any  liberty  the  executive  takes  is 
through  its  own  initiative,  accompanied 
by  the  acquiescence  of  Congress.  Under 
the  Mundt  resolution,  the  executive  is  al- 
most invited  to  ignore  Congress  in  com- 
mitting troops  to  foreign  lands  and  Is 
given  the  option  of  declaring  its  action 
as  necessary  for  the  "national  security" 
or  needed  "to  protect  U.S.  citizens  and 
property."  Historically,  too  many  iU-ad- 
vised  actions  have  been  taken  by  this 
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Nation  under  these  guises.  Definitions  of 
the  terms  "national  security"  or  "to  pro- 
tect U.S.  citizens  and  property"  are  too 
vague  and  varied  to  be  meaningful  as  a 
restriction  on  the  executive.  Again,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  feeling  that 
some  resolution  is  needed,  but  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  a  much  strohger 
proposal,  such  as  the  Cooper  substitute, 
is  required. 

The  main  arguments  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  passage  of  any  resolu- 
tion are : 

First,  that  foreign  affairs  are  just  too 
complicated  for  the  average  citizen,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  to  grasp; 
and 

Second,  that  great  speed  is  necessary 
to  respond  to  grave  threats  to  the  Na- 
tion's survival. 

The  rebuttal  to  these  contentions  can 
be  briefly  stated.  Members  of  Congress, 
especially  the  Senate,  not  only  have  the 
intelligence  but  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility in  the  area  of  foreign  commit- 
ments. In  addition.  In  a  number  of 
situations  in  recent  years  which  were 
hastily  labeled  emergencies,  American 
policies  would  have  profited  from  brief 
delays  to  facilitate  proper  deliberation. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  so 
articulately  put  It  recently: 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution  prevents  and 
no  one  In  the  Congress  would  ever  try  to 
prevent  the  President  from  acting  In  a 
genuine  national  emergency. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  cannot  bind  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  it  important  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  make  known  its  inten- 
tion to  regain  its  constitutional 
prerogatives. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  before, 
but  certainly  bears  repeating,  that  a  na- 
tional commitments  resolution  passed 
by  this  body  is  not  directed  at  any  Presi- 
dent as  an  individual.  Support  for  such 
a  resolution  has  been  foimd  under  both 
a  Democratic  and  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  it  cuts  across  party  lines  and 
transcends  ideology.  Passage  of  this 
resolution  is  merely  a  long  overdue  notice 
to  the  Presidency,  as  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government,  that  the 
Congress  will  again  be  heard  in  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  troop  commitments  of  this 
country. 

As  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau  pointed 
out  recently  in  the  New  Republic,  the 
resolution  imposes  no  constitutional  ob- 
ligation upon  the  President,  but  does 
provide  "a  political  weapon."  The  im- 
portance of  this  resolution,  as  that  very 
"political  weapon,"  should  not  be  imder- 
estimated  because  it  signals  an  end  to 
congressional  acquiescence  to  unauthor- 
ized commitments  of  American  men  and 
financial  resources  abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  penetrating  and  appropriate  remarks 
about  the  resolution  and  also  about  the 
constitutional  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  When  I  was  a  first-term 
Senator,  in  the  same  position  as  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky,  if  a  similar 


debate  and  question  had  been  before  the 
Senate  and  my  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CoopKR)  has  done  in  connection  with 
this  resolution.  I  think  I  would  have  been 
a  better  Senator.  I  know  I  missed  some 
opportunities  to  assert  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  when  I  was  a  junior 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  take  the 
interest  in  this  matter  that  he  has.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  he  is  making  a  better 
contribution  to  the  future  government 
of  the  country  by  reason  of  his  partici- 
pation in  this  debate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  commend  my  col- 
league  on  a  powerful  and  well-reasoned 
speech,  a  speech  which  shows  that  he 
has  studied  this  subject  carefully  and  Is 
familiar  with  the  constitutional  process. 
As  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate,  his  study 
of  this  broad  question  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  all  of  us.  I  think  it  should 
give  my  colleague  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  to  set  the  record  straight  on  my 
position  in  this  particular  debate,  partic- 
ularly as  my  name  was  used  and  some 
comments  were  used  on  page  4  of  the  re- 
port on  Senate  Resolution  85  as  issued 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. On  page  4  of  that  report  I 
printed  part  of  the  statement  which  I 
made  concerning  Senate  Resolution  151. 
I  Issued  the  statment  at  that  time,  2 
years  ago.  to  set  forth  my  views  on  the 
importance  of  taking  action  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  the  President 
and  Congress  with  regard  to  "national 
commitments."  I  have  not  changed  my 
position  at  all  as  to  the  importance  of 
defining  who  has  the  power  to  make  cer- 
tain commitments,  but  I  do  not  want  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  misinterpret 
the  statement  made  in  1967  as  favoring 
the  specific  language  in  the  resolution 
that  was  Senate  Resolution  151  and  is 
now  Senate  Resolution  85. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  wording  we 
adopt  should  reflect  the  exact  position 
of  the  Senate  as  to  where  this  power  lies, 
and  any  resolution  must  make  it  clear 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
commitment  of  Armed  Forces  in  hostili- 
ties in  other  coimtries  against  other 
states  or  people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  my  1967 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  order  to  clarify  my  position. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Pecord.  as  follows : 

Statement  op  Senator  Peteb  H.  Dominick. 
Senate  RESOLtmoN  151 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
Of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
within  the  entire  framework  of  inter-govern- 
mental relations  there  exists  a  lack  of  a  clear 
definition  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"commitment."  It  Is  evident  In  domestic  pro- 
grams as  well  as  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  I  commend  the  distinguished  Chair- 
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ouin  for  his  authorship  of  this  resolution  and 
the  committee  for  imdertaklng  action  to  clar- 
ify this  term  as  It  applies  to  actions  by  repre- 
gentatlves  of  this  government  and  represent- 
»tJvee  of  any  foreign  power.  Youi  resolution 
could  well  open  the  door  to  clarl0catlon  of 
precisely  what  oonstltutea  a  national  com- 
mitment and  the  specific  requirements  for 
Its  binding  creation.  It  Is  of  Immense  Impor- 
tance to  define  just  who,  In  fact,  has  such 
power.  I  believe  the  records  should  provide 
answers  as  whether  such  power  can  be  del- 
egated and  If  so  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  circumstances  can  the  power  to  commit 
this  nation  be  delegated.  Of  particular  sig- 
nificance would  be  a  detennlnatlon  as  to 
what  extent  a  national  commitment  which  la 
binding  upon  the  United  States  can  result 
from  an  Impromptu  meeting  between  our 
President  and  the  Head  of  a  foreign  power. 
In  the  past,  such  meetings  have  produced 
agreements  which,  while  not  having  status 
of  treaties,  have  had  the  effect  of  binding 
this  nation  to  fulfill  obligations  of  enormous 
and  far  reaching  proportions.  And  we  have 
seen  the  Vice  President  assume  the  power 
to  obligate  our  taxpayers  for  large  financlsJ 
expenditures  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Congress. 

It  strllEes  me  that  the  situation  which 
now  confronts  us  occured  to  our  forefathers 
as  they  labored  to  draft  our  Constitution.  I 
believe  this  concern  was  inherent  in  George 
Washington's  admonition  against  foreign 
entanglements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  after-the-fact 
briefing  can  qualify  as  consultation  within 
the  meaning  of  our  Constitution.  More  nearly 
what  exists  today  Is  that  (Congress  no  longer 
is  requested  to  advise  on  matters  of  foreign 
relations,  only  to  consent  to  what  has  already 
been  reduced  to  finality. 

We  need  to  re-define  with  utmost  clarity 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  power  of 
the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
responsibilities  clearly  assigned  to  the  Con- 
gress. At  present  there  exists  the  Interpreta- 
tion that  the  Senate  has  but  four  wrays  in 
which  It  may  exercise  any  degree  of  control 
In  our  foreign  relations.  But,  are  they  ade- 
quate? 

First.  The  right  of  review  and  confirma- 
tion of  Presidential  appointees  has,  in  terms 
of  present  day  concepts,  been  rendered  rela- 
tively Ineffective. 

Second.  The  Senate  is  called  upon  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  treaties  in  an  almost  per- 
fimctory  manner,  and  most  often  after  the 
fact. 

Third.  The  power  to  declare  war  has  been 
circumvented  by  the  assertion  of  the  powers 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Fourth.  The  responsibility  imposed  upon 
Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  has 
been  seriously  undermined  for  the  reason 
that  once  the  President  has  committed  our 
Armed  Forces  Into  conflict  Congress  has  no 
alternative  but  to  provide  for  their  effective 
support. 

None  of  the  foregoing  four  Congressional 
responslblltles  seem  realistic  in  this  day  and 
age  when  it  has  become  acceptable  for  the 
President  to  move  our  troops  into  any  area 
at  any  time  whenever  he  determines  that 
we  have  a  "commitment"  to  do  so. 

Congress  has  not  been  asked  to  declare 
war  since  1941.  and  even  then  we  were  In 
fact  already  at  war.  Since  1941,  we  have  been 
involved  in  two  major  conflicts  and  numer- 
ous incidents  of  American  military  personnel 
being  sent  into  hostile  areas  without  prior 
consultation  with  Congress.  The  most  recent 
of  such  incidents  occurred  last  month  and 
Involved  our  sending  C-130  jet  aircraft  Into 
the  Congo. 

There  is  serious  room  to  question  whether 
this  action  could  be  Justified  under  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President,  as 
Commander-in-chief,  to  order  American 
military  personnel  to  foreign  soil  to  repel 
attack,  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  UB. 


citizens,  or  to  fulfill  United  States  treaty 
obligations. 

It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  any  am- 
biguity which  exUts,  by  Interpretation  or 
otherwise,  in  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  responsibilities  and  powers  of 
the  Congress  be  clarified. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  this  question  of  such  overriding  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated  here,  Presidents,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  did  seek  the  authority  of 
Congress  prior  to  committing  our  Armed 
Forces  to  hostile  actions  against  other 
states  through  the  19th  century.  No  exact 
date  or  event  can  mark  the  turning  point, 
but  the  direction  was  clear  early  in  the 
20th  century.  It  has  accelerated  in  the 
past  20  years. 

The  most  flagrant  use  of  power  by  a 
President  without  congressional  authori- 
zation, or  even  consultation,  was  in  1967, 
when  President  Johnson  acted  in  the 
Congo  incident.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  17  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  joined,  I  expressed  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  vmilateral  action  taken  by 
the  executive  department  in  deplos^g 
American  mihtary  aircraft,  materiel,  and 
personnel  into  the  area,  without  prior 
consultation  with  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  The  public  was  told  that 
the  purpose  was  to  insure  safety  of 
Americans  in  the  area,  and  then  later 
told  that  the  action  was  motivated  by 
the  need  of  the  Government  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  the  Congo  for  logisti- 
cal support.  Our  aircraft  smd  personnel 
engaged  in  missions  to  transport  Congo- 
lese troops,  vehicles,  food,  and  communi- 
cations equipment  around  the  Congo, 
and  also  transported  aviation  fuel  for 
Congolese  jet  flghter  aircraft  manned 
by  Ethiopian-trained  pilots.  The  United 
States  had  no  political  commitments 
which  necessitated  such  involvement  in  a 
local.  Internal  dispute.  The  safety  of 
American  civilian  personnel  could  have 
been  insured  through  use  of  civilian  air- 
craft. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  letter 
of  July  28,  1967,  together  with  the  names 
of  Senators  who  cosponsored  it  with  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMriTEE  ON  Armed  Services, 

July  28, 1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PHrsmBNT:  We  have  velwed  with 
serious  concern  the  recent  events  that  have 
transpired  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo  and  are  utterly  dismayed  by  the 
unilateral  action  taken  by  the  Executive 
Department  In  deploying  American  military 
aircraft,  materiel  and  personnel  into  the  area. 

This  action  was  taken  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  and  the  public  was  told  that  the 
purpose  was  to  insure  safety  of  Americans  in 
the  area.  After  the  deployment,  we  were  told 
that  the  action  was  motivated  not  for  such 
purpose,  but  by  the  need  of  the  government 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  for 
logtetlcal  support. 

It  Is  our  luiderstanding  that  these  aircraft 
and  our  personnel  have  engaged  in  more  than 
36  missions  during  which  we  have  transport- 
ed CJongolese  troops,  vehicles,  food  and  com- 
munications equipment  around  the  Congo, 


and  have  transported  aviation  fuel  for  Con- 
golese jet  flghter  aircraft  manned  by  Ethi- 
opian-trained pilots. 

It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  we  have 
no  political  conunltments  necessitating  such 
action:  that  the  United  States  should  not 
mterject  its  military  aircraft  and  personnel 
mto  a  local,  internal  dispute;  that  the  safety 
of  American  civilian  personnel  could  have 
been  insured  through  use  of  civilian  aircraft; 
and  that  we  cannot  police  the  world. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we,  the  under- 
signed; 

(1)  express  oxir  strong  disapproval  of  your 
action  m  sending  American  mlUtary  person- 
nel, materiel  and  aircraft  Into  the  Congo; 

(2)  object  most  strenuously  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department's  taking  any  such 'acUon 
without  flrst  consultmg  with  and  obtaining 
approval  from  the  appropriate  committees 
of  (Congress;  and 

(3)  urge  you  most  strongly  to  reconsider 
your  decUlon  and  to  order  our  military  air- 
craft, materiel  and  personnel  back  to  their 
appropriate  bases. 

Respectfully, 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  Carl  T.  Ctirtis, 
Cldtord  p.  Hansen,  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, NoRRis  Cotton,  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
James  B.  Pearson,  Strom  Thttrmoito, 
John  G.  Tower,  Len  B.  Jordan,  Ev- 
erett M.  DniKSEN.  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr..  George  Mttrpht.  Roman  L.  Hrtjska, 

BOURKE  B.  HlCKENLOOPER,  PRANK  CARL- 
SON. John  J.  Williams,  and  Paul  J. 
Fannin.  V.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  the  type  of  action  without  congres- 
sional authorization  that  I  feel  Congress 
might  prevent.  It  typified  the  increasing 
use  of  this  Executive  power  by  then 
President  Johnson. 

I  was  interested  in  the  observation 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  in  the  hearings  in 
1967  on  Senate  Resolution  151.  He  noted, 
after  the  conference  between  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Kosygln  at  Glassboro,  that 
the  press  and  some  members  of  the  State 
Department  observed  that  not  much 
should  be  expected  from  the  confer- 
ence—this because  Mr.  Kosygln,  repre- 
senting Russia,  did  not  have  the  same 
authority  to  commit  his  nation  as  did 
President  Johnson.  My  distinguished  col- 
league noted  that  this  was  shocking 
when  he  realized  that  President  Johnson 
was  representing  a  Republic  and  Mr. 
Kosygln  represented  a  political  inonop- 
oly,  or  autocracy,  or  dictatorship,  or 
whatever  form  of  government  it  might  be 
considered. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against 
a  commitments  resolution  should,  be  dis- 
cussed, however.  That  argument,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  minority  views  in  the  re- 
port, Indicates  that  the  time  allotted  to 
react  and  defend  the  coimtry  in  a  crisis 
is  too  short.  This  argument  continues  to 
the  effect  that  a  decision  must  be  made 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  assemble  a 
quorum  of  Congress,  and  this  resolution, 
or  any  similar  one,  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  in  making  emergency 
decision. 

This  points  out  the  major  problem 
raised  by  this  debate.  The  constitutional 
provisions  setting  out  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  and  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
are  no  longer  sufficient  in  today's  times. 
Senate  Resolution  85  and  the  Fulbright- 
Cooper  substitute  certainly  do  not  re- 
solve this  problem.  The  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Mdndt  also  falls  far  short  of  re- 
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solving  the  problem,  but  It  at  least  would 
not  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  to  deal 
with  the  rapid  changes  which  occur 
daily  throughout  the  world.  It  does  allow 
the  President  to  meet  a  direct  and  Im- 
mediate threat  to  national  security  and 
repel  an  attack  on  the  Dhlted  States. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  would  Intend 
or  state  that  the  President  should  not  act 
to  defend  this  country  against  sudden 
attack,  or  to  protect  Its  national  security 
In  an  emergency.  Should  missiles  sud- 
denly be  flred  from  Cuba  against  targets 
In  or  surrounding  the  United  States,  the 
President  clearly  has  and  should  have  the 
power  and  duty  to  repel  that  attack. 

In  1962,  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  we  faced 
that  problem.  The  threat  was  not  from 
Cuba:  it  really  was  from  the  Soviet 
Umon.  m  that  instance,  there  was  time 
to  consult  with  Congress;  and  there 
would  have  been  time  to  consult  with 
Congress  In  1967,  when  military  person- 
nel, planes,  and  supplies  were  sent  to 
the  Congo. 

These  points  Illustrate  what  I  am  try- 
^»g  to_make  clear  for  the  record.  The 
President  has  the  authority  and  duty  to 
use  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  repel  a 
sudden  attack  on  this  country.  The  Pres- 
ident should  not.  however,  have  the  sole 
power  to  commit  Armed  Forces  for  mili- 
tary assistance  In  hostilities  in  other 
countries,  unless  the  national  security  or 
the  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  and  U.S 
property  is  involved. 

The  language  of  Senate  Resolution  85 
as  reported  from  the  committee,  and  even 
as  revised  in  the  proposed  Pulbrlght- 
Cooper  amendment,  as  I  understand  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  broad.  The  original 
resolution  did  not  even  define  what  a 
T:??ri°?!  commltinent"  is;  and  in  the 
Pulbright-Cooper  amendment  we  go  be- 
yond the  question  of  use  of  Armed  Forces 
and  mclude  other  kinds  of  action  in- 
volving only  financial  aid.  It  further  re- 
quires affirmative  action  by  botii  branches 
of  Congress  before  anything  can  be  done 
As  I  say  It  seems  to  me  that  thi.s  is  too 
broad.  I  tiilnk  In  tiie  future,  arguments 
would  arise  as  to  its  meaning,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Uie  President's  hands  would  be 
?h!S,iS^°°l  the   degree  to   which   we 
should  tie  them.  It  also  seems  to  me  to 
go  beyond  tiie  balancing  concept  we  are 
trying  to  reach,  by  giving,  in  effect,  abso- 
lute veto  power  to  Congress.  It  could 
amount  to  absolute  control;  and  in  this 
age  of  ever-contracting  time  and  dis- 
tance, it  IS  my  opinion  tiiat  the  President 
-must  be  able  to  act  more  rapidly  than 
tnese  proposals  would  permit 

My  distinguished  colleague'from  South 
Dakota     .Mr.    Mundt).    however,    has 
offered  a  substitute  which,  in  my  opinion 
is  far  better  than  the  original  wording' 
I  wish   to  state  that  I  shall  probably 
support    that    substitute.     However     I 
wouid  not  want  that  part  of  the  final 
clause  of  the  Mundt  substitute  including 
the  words  'to  protect  U.S.  property"  to  be 
construed  as  advocating  any  kind  of  re- 
turn to  the  so-called  "gunboat  philos- 
ophy." This  is  not  the  intent,  I  am  sure 
of  the  sponsor.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
my  intent,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  most  Senators. 

We  should  be  clear,  as  I  think  the 
Mundt  substitute  makes  it  clear,  that  the 
auUiority  that  has  been  granted  to  the 
President  by  prior  treaties,  statutes   or 
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other  legislative  actions  will  not  be  af- 
fected. Under  treaties  now  in  effect  each 
respective  country  determines  its  de- 
fense contribution.  This  is  determined  by 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  coun- 
try, after  which  the  matter  reverts,  as  I 
see  It.  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  are  faced  here  with  an 
extremely  difBcult  problem.  This  country 
must  pursue  peace,  and  is  trying  to  do  so 
We  should  not,  however.  leave  the  im- 
pression that  our  Armed  Forces  cannot 
be  committed  under  any  circumstances 
without  congressional  action. 

We  must  define  the  limitations  im- 
posed  upon  the  power  of  the  President 
while  not  crippling  him  so  that  he  is 
unable  to  move.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Mundt  substitute  is  the  better  way 
of  getting  at  this  problem.  Unless  we 
review  or  clarify  our  position,  and  talk 
about  It  as  we  have  been,  the  power  of 
Congress  in  foreign  relations  may  well 
be  reduced  to  words,  and  the  mere  for- 
mality of  confirming  whatever  action 
any  President  may  wish  to  take  Any 
resolution  which  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  restrict  the  com- 
mitment of  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities 
for  military  assistance  to  other  countries 
unless  the  authority  to  do  so  is  granted 
either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  affirm- 
ative action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  want  to 
withdraw  into  a  fortress  America  This 
country  is  too  young,  too  involved  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  too  much  the  shield 
of  other  nations  to  be  forced  into  that 
position.  I.  for  one.  believe  that,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  we  must  main- 
tain flexibility  in  our  response,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  power  of  the  Senate 
reduced  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  to 
a  simple  affirmation,  after  the  fact  of 
an^hmg  that  any  President  may  wish 
to  do. 

It  is  for  that  re«ison  that  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  explain  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  resolution  and  my  support  for 
the  Mundt  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
U)  address  particularly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  also  the  dls- 
tlngmshed  Senator  from  Kentucky 

All  time  would  have  to  be  exhausted 
before  the  Fulbright  group  of  proposals 
is  open  for  amendment;  but  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  manager 
of  the  blU.  could,  of  course,  amend  his 
own  version  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

If  the  Senator  wlU  look  at  his  copy  of 
the  resolution.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  In  line  4.  after  the  term  "armed 
forces."  he  Insert  the  words  "In  hostil- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reason  for 
this  suggestion.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  went 
oyer  that  old  list  of  either  express  or  im- 
plied commitments,  which  began  with 
1790.  when  we  first  began  to  function  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  There  Is 
probably  no  place  on  earth  where  we 
have  not  sent  troops  at  some  time 
without  any  confrontation  Involved  In 
such  cases,  there  were  no  hostilities  as 
such;  there  was  a  state  of  disorder  and 
either  American  citizens  or  their  prop- 
erty were  in  Jeopardy.  Such  situations 
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Included  not  only  China  on  many  oc 
caslons.  but  what  was  then  Russia  and 
even  Siberia,  as  I  recaU.  * 

I  listed  perhaps  a  dozen  or  15  such 
cases:  I  did  not  read  the  entire  list  into 
the  Record.  I  could  have  done  so,  because 
the  list  was  supplied  to  me. 

But  in  no  case  could  one  say  that  there 
existed  a  hostile  situation  as  such  with 
a  true  confrontation  between  our  forces 
and  those  of  another  country.  Probably 
in  some  cases  the  size  of  our  force  did  not 
exceed  100  sailors  or  100  soldiers  It 
might  have  been  200,  or  it  might  have 
been  500;  but  the  situation  did  not  in- 
volve hostility  as  such.  Perhaps  the  situ- 
ation to  which  they  addressed  themselves 
had  to  be  reported  one  way  or  another 
by  whatever  communication  was  avail- 
able, in  order  to  apprise  the  Qovemment 
In  Washington  of  what  was  happening 
Conceivably,  if  such  actions  as  that 
came  within  the  purview  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  might  have  had  to  have  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor,  or  on  the  House 
floor,  and  then  a  message  would  have 
had  to  go  back,  and  by  that  time  the 
damage  could  have  been  done. 

So  it  would  occur  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  could  be  reinforced,  and 
probably  would  be  infinitely  better  if 
the  words  "in  hostUity"  were  inserted  in 
line  4,  and  likewise  in  line  6,  after  the 
words  "armed  forces." 

That  is  the  first  suggestion  I  v.'ould 
make  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  for  any  comment  that  he 
may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
certainly  hope  the  implication  is  clear 
that  by  agreeing  to  station  our  Armed 
Forces  abroad  the  reference  is  to  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  armed  forces.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  situations  such  as  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  involving  nations 
in  which  there  are  few  people,  or  the  in- 
cident is  minor,  are  authorized  by  legis- 
lation. They  do  not  conflict  at  all  with 
what  we  have  in  mind  here. 

I  have  in  mind  the  type  of  agreement 
that  has  recently  come  to  my  notice  in 
some  detail,  in  Spain  and  in  another 
country  which  I  hesitate  to  mention  in 
public,  because  the  matter  has  not  vet 
been  publicized.  I  am  referring  to  secret 
executive  agreements  which  commit  our 
forces  to  the  support  of  another  country. 
I  think  they  should  not  be  secret.  I 
think  they  are  of  such  consequence  that 
Congress,  the  Senate  particularly  be- 
cause of  its  authority  in  the  area  of 
treaties,  should  be  aware  of  such  com- 
mitments. The  one  in  question  involves 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  as  well  as.  in 
many  cases,  a  substantial  financial  re- 
source of  the  country. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  wishes  to  re- 
strict the  resolution  to  hot-war  situa- 
tions. A  commitment  to  station  abroad 
forces  which  are  not  fighting,  forces 
which  we  hope  will  perhaps  never  fight, 
Is  nevertheless  an  important  commit- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  it  is  that  such  action  should  not 
be  subject  to  senatorial  approval.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  hostilities  that  the 
Senator  wants  us  to  be  In  on  the  matter, 
so  to  speak.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Another  case  that  Is 
even  more  serious — and  perhaps  I  should 
hesitate  to  speak  of  it  right  now  because 
I  think  It  would  be  prematiu-e — is  the 
gjanish  case,  which  has  already  been 
thoroughly  aired. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  making  of  such 
an  agreement  in  secrecy  by  the  Execu- 
tive. And  it  would  have  been  made  In 
secrecy.  I  would  never  have  known  of  it. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
not  have  known  of  It.  He  probably  would 
not  have.  The  Senate  would  not  have 
known  It  had  it  not  been  for  a  newspaper 
reporter  who,  in  some  fashion  that  I  do 
not  know  about,  revealed  the  matter. 

This  agreement  involved  a  substantial 
undertaking  Involving  the  possibility  of 
our  involvement  in  internal  warfare  be- 
cause our  troops  participated  in  what 
they  call  a  "scenario,"  in  johit  maneu- 
vers with  Spanish  forces,  inside  Spain. 

I  do  not  raise  the  matter  because  I 
disapprove  of  Spain.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  American  action  in  making 
agreements  that  can  be  far-reaching  in 
terms  of  both  the  number  of  men  we 
would  expose  to  armed  hostlUtles — if 
they  should  break  out — and  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

As  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  we  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  about  such  commit- 
ments. We  ought  to  know  about  them.  I 
think  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  approve  of  any  Executive 
making  commitments  on  his  own  author- 
ity. This  is  not  pointed  at  the  present 
Executive  because  the  Spanish  arrange- 
ment, for  example,  was  made  under  the 
previous  administration,  was  negotiated 
last  fall,  and  was  authorized  by  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  for  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
bound  by  that  kind  of  an  agreement. 

We  are  saying  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  boimd  unless  we  approve  of  the 
commitment.  We  are  not  saying  that  we 
will  not  approve  of  it.  It  may  well  be  that, 
if  it  were  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  would  approve  of  it.  However, 
docs  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  think 
he  ought  to  know  of  the  existence  of  a 
commitment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  was  all,  I  am  sure, 
a  part  of  the  negotiation  that  covered 
the  Spanish  bases. 

We  have  a  very  extensive  base  at  Tor- 

rejon,  about  17  miles  outside  Madrid. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  nJLBRIGHT.  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  addition,  I  think 

we  have  a  nuclear  base  at  Palarmes. 

Of  course,  our  leases  were  coming  to 
an  end  there,  and  there  was  an  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  continue  the  leases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  there  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  session  with  President  Franco. 
Even  at  that  time,  the  question  was 
raised  of  those  bases  being  so  close  to 
the  capital  city  of  Madrid  that  they 
might  well  be  moved  elsewhere  or  be 
abandoned  altogether.  Out  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  whole  matter,  probably,  some 
agreement  had  to  be  negotiated.  If  that 
were  the  case,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
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have  to  quarrel  too  much  If  there  was  an 
element  of  secrecy  about  it.  A  condition 
of  secrecy,  may  have  existed  In  Spain  at 
the  time  to  Justify  grouping  it  somewhat 
on  the  classified  basis.  I  think  one  can 
easily  make  an  argument  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  realize  that  all  Presidents  do  not 
like  to  be  bothered  with  the  Senate  and 

If  we  want  to  undertake  to  carry  out 
our  alleged  obligation  with  respect  to 
Spain— and  it  is  extensive — I  think  it 
ought  to  be  by  approval  of  the  Senate. 
Just  recently,  on  the  weekend  of  June 
14,  a  newspaper  article  discussed  the 
matter  in  some  detail.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  our  military  Involvement 
with  Spain  is  provided  by  the  article, 
which  refers  to  the  joint  maneuvers  being 
held  in  Spain  to  put  down  a  theoretical 
rebellion  in  that  country. 

That  is  all  very  well.  I  am  not  pro- 
moting any  rebellion  in  that  country, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  Spanish  affair  and  is 
not  our  affair.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  us 
committed  in  that  fashion,  which  I  would 
say  Is  quite  unorthodox  at  the  present 
time,  and  secret.  I  do  not  wish  us  to  be 
committed  in  that  way. 

We  are  all  talking  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  another  Vietnam,  and  It  could  be 
another  Vietnam  in  Spain.  It  could  be  a 
civil  war.  However.  I  hesitate  to  put  It 
In  those  terms,  because  I  do  not  think  It 
will  be.  I  want  It  to  be  certain,  however, 
that  we  would  not  take  a  part  in  it,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  approve  action  by  us 
in  the  concerns  of  that  country  or  any 
other  country.  I  can  think  of  some  In- 
ternal problems.  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  newspapers  on  the 
weekend  of  June  14  carried  stories — 
one  of  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red to — which  clearly  Indicate  why 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  disturbed 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  executive 
branch  is  handling  its  military  Involve- 
ments abroad.  I  refer  to  Flora  Lewis' 
story — and  others  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times — which  de- 
scribed how  U.S.  military  forces  have 
over  the  past  years  taken  part  in  Joint 
maneuvers  in  Spain  to  practice  putting 
down  a  theoretical  rebellion  in  that  coun- 
try. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  I  Intend  to 
stick  closely  to  the  facts  disclosed  In 
these  newspaper  articles.  The  existence 
of  these  joint  maneuvers  was,  as  Miss 
Lewis  wrote,  originally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  the  staff  of  Senator  Syming- 
ton's Subcommittee  on  Commitments 
and  Agreements  Abroad.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  appropriate  time, 
the  full  details  of  the  subccmmlttee's 
findings  will  be  made  public. 

But  based  on  the  news  stories  alone, 
there  is  much  for  us  to  be  concerned 
about  as  we  debate  this  resolution  on 
commitments. 

Why  were  U.S.  Army  forces  brought 
in  from  Germany  to  train  to  put  down 
the  scenario  of  an  "Internal  rebellion" 
In  l^aln?  Who  authorized  such 
activities? 

The  news  stories  indicate  that  U.S. 
military  commanders  in  Europe  worked 
out  the  exercises — and  the  U.S.  Embassy 


in  Madrid  was  not  aware  of  the  scenarios 
or  details  of  the  maneuvers. 

What  the  stories  do  not  mention  is  the 
Spanish  side  of  this  affair.  Certainly  the 
Spanish  military  commanders  were 
aware  of  what  was  being  practiced— and 
since  Sptiin's  military  represent  a  key 
element  in  the  Spanish  Government,  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  exercises  had 
approval  at  the  highest  level. 

To  carry  out  these  exercises  required 
joint  planning  on  the  part  of  United 
States  and  Spanish  military  officers. 
Plans  covering  United  States  Interven- 
tion in  Spain  thus  exist.  And,  in  fact, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  exercises, 
they  provide  a  tested- contingency  battie 
plan  In  the  event  that  a  real  insurgency 
develops  in  Spain.  The  foreign  policy 
implications  of  this  type  of  activity  are 
obvious.  But  apparently  no  one  In  Wash- 
ington—either In  the  Pentagon  or  the 
State  Department — knew  about  the  ex- 
ercises or  cared  enough  to  study  them  in 
detail.  ,  ^^    , 

Spain,  after  all,  appears  relatively 
quiet  these  days;  with  all  oiur  other  com- 
mitments around  the  world,  this  one  re- 
ceives littie  attention  at  the  high  policy- 
m&kcr  l6vcl. 

Indeed,  why  should  Spain  receive  high 
level  attention?  The  United  States  has 
no  defense  treaty  with  Spain — it  has 
only  an  agreement  covering  use  of  cer- 
tain joint  military  facilities.  Further- 
more, since  the  inception  of  this  agree- 
ment, various  administrations  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  reassure  both  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  no  com- 
mitment exists  to  defend  Spain  from  in- 
ternal or  external  forces.  At  most  there 
was  a  vague  commitment  to  defend  the 
bases  themselves. 

While  saying  that,  however,  these  same 
officials  were  unaware  of  what  was  being 
done  to  establish  de  facto — through 
practice  maneuvers — what  could  not  be 
done  de  jure. 

Not  all  of  them  were  unaware,  how- 
ever. When  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with 
State  Department  knowledge,  told  his 
opposite  numbers  on  the  Spanish  High 
General  Staff  that  U.S.  forces  in  Spain 
"give  Spain  a  far  more  visible  and 
credible  security  guarantee  than  any 
written  document."  he  was  telling  the 
Spanish  what  they  wanted  to  hear,  and 
what— fortified  by  the  maneuvers— they 
have  come  to  believe. 

According  to  one  news  report,  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  are 
now  going  to  review  scenarios  of  future 
joint  military  exercises  in  Spain  and 
other  countries. 
That  is  not  enough. 
Taking  Spain  as  one  example,  the 
question  can  be  asked  why  do  we  have 
joint  maneuvers  in  the  first  place?  Do 
we  want  a  military  alliance  with  Spain? 
If  so,  there  is,  imder  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  constitutional  v,-ay  to  go 
about  negotiating  and  then  ratifsring 
such  an  arrangement  in  the  form  of  a 

If  the  executive  branch  does  not  be- 
lieve— for  whatever  reason — that  it  can 
get  congressional  approval  for  such  a 
treaty,  it  should  not  seek  other  means 
to  accomplish  that  end.  For  by  tamper- 
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Ing  with  what  may  appear  to  be  our 
unwieldly  constitutional  process  In  a 
lltUe  matter  like  Spain  today,  we  may 
one  day  wake  up  to  And  ourselves  in- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  pertinent  press  Items 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1969] 

Mankuvbrs  n»  SPAXir  Snu  anmr:    U.S 

Reviews  Role  in  Joint  War  Games 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

Plans  for  n.S.  military  exercises  abroad  are 

now  being  reviewed  m  detail  by  the  Pentagon 

and  the  State  Department  as  the  result  of  a 

trip  to  Spam  this  spring  by  two  Senate  In- 

vestlgators. 

Walter  Plncus  and  Roland  Paul— chief  in- 
vestigator and  counsel,  respectively,  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  on 
V.3.  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad— discovered  that  In  at  least  two  Joint 
training  exercises  with  Spain,  U.S.  troops 
played  ttae  role  of  suppressors  of  a  domestic 
sebelUan. 

Their  findings  are  described  In  detail  on 
Page  A25  by  Newsday  columnist  Flora  Lewis 
Reports  last  February  that  Spain  was  being 
offered  strong  comnutments  during  negotia- 
tions over  extension  of  the  1953  base  agree- 
ment resulted  In  a  storm  of  Congressional 
criticism.  The  United  States  and  Spain  are 
on  the  verge  of  signing  a  two-year  extension 
of  the  agreement. 

The  latest  report  Is  also  likely  to  cause  a 
stir  m  Congress.  On  Monday,  the  Senate  Is 
expected  to  begin  debate  on  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D-Arlc.) .  to  keep 
the  Executive  Branch  from  making  any  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  foreign  power  with- 
out formal  Senate  concurrence. 

In  reporting  out  the  Commitments  Resolu- 
.wo.i^P''"  '^'  ^'^^  Committee  raised  the  pos- 
slblllty  that  the  Spanish  bases  agreement 
could  involve  the  United  States  In  a  real  sit- 
uation like  that  of  the  hypothetical  training 
exercises  later  uncovered  by  Plncus  and  Paul 
•'In  practice."  the  Committee's  report  sue- 
gested,  "the  very  fact  of  our  physical  pres- 
ence In  Spam  constitutes  a  sort  of  quasl- 
commltment  to  the  defense  of  the  Franco 
regime,  possibly  even  against  Internal  dis- 
ruptions." 

■nie  Spanish  Embassy  here  found  this  sug- 
gestion "gratuitously  offensive"  and  "detrt- 
mental  to  Spanish  sovereignty."  An  Embassy 
official  stated  that  "Spain  would  neither  ac- 
cept nor  request.  In  any  hypothesis  whatso- 

thr'TT^'^.fl  *o  *  ^"*^**  °^  '^^  agreements  with 
the  United  States,  U.S.  Intervention  In  her 
Internal  affairs." 

U.S.  officials  generally  agree  that  Spain  has 

wrf»?l  'Z'^^'^'^^''  assistance  against  In- 
ternal threats. 

But  when  Plncus  and  Paul  arrived  In 
spam  several  days  later  and  visited  the  U  S 
^I.?^®*M,*  '^°Jr«J°'^  near  Madrid  and  Moron 

^^l  fV?'-  ^^^^  ^^^  "^""^  "^e  1967  and 
1^68  Joint  exercises  called  "Pathflnder"  I  and 

They  were  shown  the  scenarios  for  both 
exercises.  In  which  troops  from  "Samland  " 
under  a  "security  treaty"  with  the  host  coun- 
ty, practiced  puttmg  down  a  staged  rebel- 

r,J^^  scenarios,  they  learned,  had  been 
prepared  by  staff  officers  and  never  reviewed 
by  either  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Madrid  or  the 
Pentagon.  While  they  constituted  no  official 
commitment  for  U.S.  action  In  similar  but 
real  situations,  they  furnished  ample  tantets 
for  future  embarrassment. 

As  a  result  of  the  "Pathflnder"  disclosures 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  Issued 
new  rule*  this  spring  requiring  that  they  be 
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furnished  not  only  general  descriptions  but 
also  scenarios  of  aU  future  tralnmg  exer- 
cises abroad. 

These  scenarios,  in  which  troops  taking 
part  In  maneuvers  are  given  names  and 
roles — often  thinly  disguised  versions  of  ac- 
tual situations — In  the  past  were  reviewed 
only  at  the  level  of  the  commanders  runiUng 
the  exercises.  Now  they  are  being  forwarded 
for  review  to  Washington. 

There  will  be  a  "Pathflnder"  m  In  Spam 
this  year.  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  its  scenario 
will  not  deal  with  internal  Insurgency 
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United  States  Affirms  GI's  in  Spain  Con- 
ducted Anti-Rebel  Training 

Washington,  June  14.— The  State  Depart- 
ment  acknowledged  today  that  United  States 
forces  had  conducted  Joint  maneuvers  in 
Spam  recently  to  practice  putting  down  a 
theoretical  rebellion  against  the  Spanish 
Government. 

OfflclalB  said  a  review  was  under  way  to 
prohibit  such  practices  In  the  future.  They 
refused  comment  on  the  present  nature  of 
the  United  States  commitment  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco 

The  "war  games'  exercises  were  flrst  dis- 
closed in  a  copyrighted  article  by  Flora  Lewis 
a  syndicated  columnist  of  Newsday,  the  hons 
Island  paper.  ^ 

TTie  assumption  of  the  exercise  was  that 
inflltrators"  would  try  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  flght  against  the  Franco  regime.  Miss  Lewis 
reported. 

The  new  development  In  the  controversy 
over  United  States  relations  with  Spain  came 
about  before  a  Senate  vote  next  week  on  a 
resolution  mtended  to  reassert  Congressional 
control  over  United  States  commitments 
aoroad. 

The  nature  of  the  present  United  States 
commitment  to  Spain  Is  vague.  The  United 
Stat^has  no  mutual  security  agreement  with 
^,  i^!l°°°  Government,  but  It  does  rent  two 
air  aelds  and  a  submarine  base  In  Spain  The 
base  agreement  was  renewed  recently  for  two 
years  and  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee was  assured  at  the  time  that  there 
was  no  hidden  commitment  to  the  Franco 
regime. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  decimed  to 
say  today  whether  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  help  defend  Spain. 

While  confirming  that  the  maneuvers  took 
place,  he  indicated  that  they  had  been  under- 
taken without  the  department's  knowledge. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1969] 

JOINT  Untted  States-Spanish  Maneuvers 

Raise  Questions  in  Coi;geess 


(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Senate  mvestigators,  workmg  under  new 
OTders  to  dig  out  what  really  happens  in 
the  wake  of  u.a.  commitments  abroad,  have 
found  that  American  troops  were  used  In 
Joint  maneuvers  to  practice  puttmg  down  a 
theoretical  rebelUon  in  Spain. 

There  have  been  at  least  two  major  exer- 

^^« 'i^^^iZP*  ^  *^®  ^*«*  *^o  years,  named 
Pathflnder  Express  I  and  n,  and  a  number 
of  mmor  ones  named  Sarrio.  The  troops  were 
flown  to  Spam  from  Germany  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion  parachuted  into  northern 
Spam  to  "round  up  and  destroy  guerrillas  " 
The  assumption  of  the  exercise  was  that 
Inflltrators"  arrived  in  Spain  and  stirred 
people  to  flght  against  the  Franco  regime 
Both  the  "inflltrators"  and  the  "guerUlaa" 
were  assumed  to  be  antl-Franco  Spaniards 
not  Invadmg  foreigners. 

Details  of  the  exercises  were  not  known  to 
American  civlUan  officials  untu  recently 
They  were  conducted  by  the  U.S.  mlUtanr 
command  in  Europe,  and  the  UJ3.  Embassy  in 
Madrid  received  only  summaries  of  the  op- 
erations that  made  them  sound  like  routme 
maneuvers  against  a  hypotHetlcal  foreUn 
aggression.  ^ 

The  maneuvers  do  not  commit  the  United 


States  to  help  Franco,  nor  constitute  an» 
formal  pledge  of  support.  American  partlc. 
ipatlon  is  explained  on  the  grounds  of  th. 
value  of  learning  the  terrain. 

However,  those  Spaniards  who  have  learned 
about  It  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  probably  is  willing  to  intervene  to 
protect  the  regime.  The  Franco  government 
has  faced  growing  opposition  recently  and 
has  made  free  use  of  its  police  and  armed 
forces  to  put  It  down. 

The  political  impact  of  American  troons 
exercising  in  Spam  in  such  circumstances 
is  scarcely  lessened  by  the  fact  that  their 
presence    represents    no    U.S.    political    do 
clslon. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  for  the  flrst 
time  in  years,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  told  the  Administration  that 
it  has  no  IntenUon  of  rubberstamping  the 
executive  agreement  on  renewal  of  u  S  Ba.« 
rights  in  Spain.  "        • 

Partly  because  of  unsavory  revelatloM 
emerging  little  by  little  on  what  the  bi^e 
deals  have  mvolved,  partly  because  of  the 
new  mood  of  challenge  on  Capitol  Hill  there 
are  going  to  be  tough  hearings  on  the  new 
agreement. 

Until  now,  the  Committee  tended  to  accent 
whatever  agreements  the  Executive  Branch 
worked  out  with  foreign  governments  with- 
out  much  probing.  Now  the  feeling  is  that 
the  procedure  of  executive  agreement  has 
been  abused,  and  that  the  only  way  for 
the  Senate  to  recover  r.  real  influenc  on 
foreign  commitments  is  to  assert  itself  even 
when  it  isn't  asked  to  ratify  a  formal  treatv 
The  new  agreement  about  to  be  signed 
provides  for  a  grant  of  850  million  worth  of 
arms  to  Spain  in  return  for  two  more  years 
of  base  rights.  That  Is  a  drastic  cut  from  the 
deal  that  was  about  to  be  made  earlv  this 
year,  then  dropped. 

Nonetheless,  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght 
who  heads  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee' 
has  told  the  State  Department  that  he  Isn't 
satisfied.  He  wante  to  know  why  the  United 
States  should  pay  at  all,  if  the  bases  are  so 
important  to  Spain.  And  he  may  bring  up  the 
maneuvers  to  question  what  relations  with 
Spain  are  really  about. 

The  issues  Involved  are  fundamental,  aris- 
ing from  the  general  sense  of  ill  ease  at  the 
way  American  foreign  obligations  have  sUp- 
ped  out  of  public  and  even,  in  some  cases 
official  civilian  awareness  and  Influence 

The  challenge  isn't  directed  to  the  Nixon 
Administration  as  such,  because  the  trouble 
has  been  building  up  since  World  War  II  In 
a  sense  it  goes  back  a  little  further,  to  the 
time  when  President  Roosevelt  used  the 
device  of  executive  agreements  to  help  what 
later  became  America's  allies  because  he 
knew  Senate  isolationists  would  block 
treaties. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so.  the  use  of  execu- 
tive agreements  has  become  a  pattern  that 
worked  to  dimmish  the  role  of  Congress  in 
foreign  affairs.  Though  it  isn't  his  fault  the 
mood  on  Capitol  Hill  u  bound  to  make  for 
growing  tension  between  Mr.  Nixon's  Admm- 
istratlon  and  Congress. 

Behind  it  all  is  the  Vietnam  war  and  its 
frustrations.  This  mood  Isn't  isolationism,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  suggested,  but  a  sense  of  having 
been  hoodwinked  too  long  and  a  demand  to 
know  what  Is  really  gomg  on. 

(Prom  the  Washmgton  Post,  June  21,  1969] 
UNriED  States,  Spain  Extend  Bases 
Agreement 
The  United  States  extended  Its  bases  agree- 
ment with  Spam  for  16  months  yesterday 
In  a  quiet  anticlimax  to  a  long  controversy. 
By  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  at  the 
State  Department,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  and  Spam's  Foreign  Mmister 
Fernando  Maria  CastleUa  y  Malz  kept  the 
1953   agreement  m  force   untU   September. 
1970.  If  no  new  agreement  is  negotiated  by 
then,  the  U.S.  will  have  another  year  to  puU 
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out  of  Ite  Polaris  submarine  base  at  Rote, 
Its  Strategic  Air  Command  base  at  Torrejon 
near  Madrid  and  two  leu-used  air  bases 
at  Moron  and  Zaragoza. 

The  United  States  will  give  Spam  military 
equipment  worth  $60  million,  plus  up  to 
$35  million  In  new  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  for  arms  purchases. 

The  two  nations  aniumnced  that  Rogos 
invited  Castlella  to  return  in  mid-July  for 
negotiations  "to  detennme  the  new  rela- 
tionship of  cooperation  .  .  .  that  would  fol- 
low the  present  agreement." 

Castlella,  in  a  separate  statement,  stressed 
that  "the  era  of  foreign  military  bases  had 
ended"  and  that  Spam  "must  become  an 
active  participant  on  an  absolutely  equal 
footmg"  m  a  new  agreement  covermg  "eco- 
nomic, sclentlflc,  technical  and  cultural  as- 
pects." 

The  bases,  he  declared,  "will  become  ex- 
clusively Spanish  bases"  and  the  two  na- 
tions will  negotiate  U.S.  vise  of  "specific  fa- 
cilities .  .  .  m  conditions  concretely  agreed 
on  in  accordance  with  possible  oontlngen- 
cles." 

Because  of  "a  great  series  of  International 
crisis  culmlnatmg  In  the  Vietnam  war,"  Cas- 
tlella said.  U.S.  "PubUc  opinion  has  entered 
into  a  sort  of  trance  of  mtrospection  over 
the  foreign  obligations  of  Its  government 
and  the  urgent  need  to  limit  Its  mternational 
commitments . . ." 

Much  of  the  domestic  controversy  over  the 
Spanish  bases  agreement  has  centered  on 
charges  that  It  constituted  a  national  com- 
mitment, entered  into  by  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  without  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

To  this,  the  State  Department  declared  yes- 
terday that  "the  defense  agreement  con- 
tains no  commitment  to  Spain,  and  the 
present  extension  does  not  alter  that  situa- 
tion." 

U.S.  officials  said,  however,  that  the  Joint 
declaration,  signed  by  Castlella  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  the  agreement's 
first  extension,  in  1963,  remains  In  effect. 

According  to  the  Rusk-CastlUa  declara- 
tion, "a  threat  to  either  country,  and  to  the 
Joint  facilities  that  each  provides  for  the 
common  defense,  would  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon concern  to  both  countries,  and  each 
country  would  take  such  action  as  It  may 
consider  appropriate  within  the  framework 
of  Its  constitutional  processes." 

.'Vpart  from  the  commitment  Issue,  Amer- 
ican opponents  of  the  agreement  have 
charged  that  Its  cost  has  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  bases,  and  that  It  has  given  interna- 
tional respectability  to  the  30-year-old  dicta- 
torship of  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco. 
In  both  the  United  States  and  Spain,  mili- 
tary officials  have  been  more  eager  to  ex- 
tend the  agreement  than  their  diplomatic 
counterparts. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  18,  1969] 
Propping  Up  Franco 

Congressional  concern  over  a  still-unsigned 
executive  agreement  extending  American  base 
rights  m  Spain  is  more  than  Justified  by  the 
disclosure  that  United  States  forces  have 
conducted  Joint  maneuvers  In  Spain  to  prac- 
tice putting  down  a  theoretical  rebellion 
against  the  Spanish  Government. 

To  use  American  troops  thus  In  direct  sup- 
port of  the  Franco  regime  represents  an  un- 
conscionable perversion  of  United  States 
principles  and  policy.  The  exercises,  which 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, underline  the  ominous  import  of  a 
Pentagon  memorandum  which  State  has  tried 
to  disavow.  The  memorandum,  as  paraphrased 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
asserts  that  "the  presence  of  American  armed 
forces  m  Spain  constitutes  a  more  significant 
security  guarantee  to  Spam  than  would  a 
written  agreement." 

This  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  four 
bases  that  are  in  pert  obsolete  and  In  any 
case  could  be  replaced  by  other  arrangements. 


The  10.000  American  troops  currently  sta- 
tioned m  Spain  have  no  business  propping  up 
regimes  like  Franco's. 

One  of  the  most  dlsturbmg  aspects  of  the 
Spanish  affair  is  evidince  that  the  American 
military  entered  IntJr  Its  unsavory  liaison 
with  Franco's  soldiers  without  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  political  implications  and 
without  effective  civilian  control  It  is  up  to 
the  President  and  Congress  to  look  beyond 
Spam  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  always  an  instrument  and  never  an 
Initiator  of  American  foreign  policy. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  19691 
A  Costly  Alliance 
Only  this  much  can  be  said  for  the  fifteen- 
month  extension  of  Uie  agreement  covering 
four  American  military  bases  in  Spain:  It  In 
preferable  to  Washington's  original  offer  of 
8175  million  in  arms  aid  for  the  Franco  Gov- 
ernment m  return  for  a  five-year  base  re- 
newal. It  would  have  been  far  better  If  the 
United  States  had  simply  Informed  Spain 
many  months  ago  that  the  bases  were  no 
longer  required  and  the  10,000  Americans 
manning  them  would  be  withdrawn  within 
the  specified  year. 

What  remains  most  disturbing  about  this 
affair  Is  the  clumsy  and  devious  behavior  of 
both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations. 
The  latest  display  of  clumsiness  was  the  pitch 
for  brmgmg  Spain  into  NATO  by  the  new 
American  ambassador,  a  political  appointee, 
in  a  speech  to  the  American  club  In  Madrid. 
Robert  C.  Hill's  gratuitous  remarks  will 
hardly  persuade  those  member  governments 
that  have  taken  NATO  prmclples  seriously 
enough  to  bar  the  Franco  regime. 

Of  greater  Importance  Is  the  Administra- 
tion's f  uzzlness  about  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mitment to  defend  the  Franco  regime.  The 
State  Department  said  last  week  that  the 
agreement  "contains  no  commitment  to 
Spain."  But  a  1963  declaration,  now  renewed, 
says  "a  threat  to  either  country,  and  to  the 
joint  faculties  that  each  provides  for  the 
common  defense,  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  both  countries,  and  each  country 
would  take  such  action  as  It  may  consider 
appropriate . . ." 

The  military  advantages  of  such  a  relation- 
ship with  the  oppressive  Franco  regime  must 
be  weighed  against  the  heavy  political  costs 
to  the  United  States.  These  costs  could  soar 
and  that  relationship  could  become  the  focus 
for  vinilent  antl-Amertcanism  in  Spam  it- 
self when  General  Franco  passes  from  the 
scene.  The  Nixon  Administration  should  de- 
cide right  now  that  the  temporary  renewal 
of  the  base  agreement  will  be  the  last — and 
the  Pentagon  should  plan  accordingly. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1969] 

Envoy  Says  United  States  Favors  Spanish 

Entry  Into  NATO 

Madrid. — The  United  States  favors  Spain's 
entry  Into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Robert 
C.  Hill,  said  yesterday. 

Hill  set  out  this  view  In  a  speech  to  the 
American  Club  and  said  that  he  hoped 
"neighboring  countries,  which  received  both 
before  and  since  the  war  so  much  help,  will 
one  day  get  the  Idea." 

Hill  said  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  new 
chief  of  NATO  forces,  arrives  in  Spain 
Wednesday  for  a  48-hour  visit  "I'll  let  you 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that  visit," 
he  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  United  States  becomes  committed — 
or  at  least  misleads  foreign  governments 
as  to  our  commitment — I  cite  the  recent 
press  release  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  renewal  of  the  Spanish 
base  agreement. 

On  June  20,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  given  a  copy  of  a  draft 


Joint  press  statement  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  was  an  announcement  of 
a  2-year  extension  of  our  base  agree- 
ment with  Spain,  by  which  the  United 
States  imdertook  to  provide  $50  mUlion 
of  military  grant  assistance  to  Spain 
over  a  2-year  period,  and  to  finance  some 
$35  million  worth  of  military  purchases 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Exlmbank. 

We  all  know — or  should  know — that 
the  funds  to  give  effect  to  this  promise  to 
Spain  must  be  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress. 

But  do  the  Spanish  know  this?  Indeed, 
do  our  own  negotiators  know  this? 

There  is  some  doubt,  because  the  press 
release  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
reads  as  follows: 

In  conjunction  with  this  extension,  the 
United  States  Government,  as  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  will  provide  grant  military 
assUtance  and  credit  facilities  to  Spain  for 
the  purchase  of  military  equipment. 

The  clear  implication  to  me  in  read- 
ing this  paragraph  is  that  Congress  has 
already  authorized  extension  of  the 
Spanish  agreement,  and  that  the  United 
States  "win  provide  grant  military  assist- 
ance and  credit  facilities  to  Spain  for 
the  purchase  of  military  equipment." 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

I  leave  it  to  Senators  to  judge  whether 
this  is  poor  draftsmanship,  a  Freudian 
slip,  or  a  commitment  of  the  kind  we  are 
trying  to  discourage  by  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  draft  joint  press  release 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
press  release  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Draft  Joint  Press  Statement 

Spanish  Foreign  Mmister  Castlella  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  today  exchanged 
diplomatic  notes  extending  the  Defense 
Agreement  of  September  26,  1953,  until  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970.  Under  the  terms  ol  the 
extension  the  two  Governments  will  use  this 
period  to  detennme  the  new  relationship  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  that 
would  follow  the  present  Agreement.  Secre- 
tary Rogers  has  mvlted  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  Castlella  to  return  to  Washington 
about  July  15  to  continue  the  negotiation 
which  opened  today. 

In  conjunction  with  this  extension,  the 
United  States  Government,  as  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  vrtll  provide  grant  military  as- 
slstence  and  credit  faculties  to  Spam  for 
the  purchase  of  miUtary  equipment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
honesty  the  Senator  says  there  may  be 
some  delicate  circumstances  in  Spanish 
life  that  would  require  the  information 
to  be  classified.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing. They  have  a  different  kind  of  gov- 
enunent.  and  certainly  they  do  not  have 
our  idea  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Executive  and  the  representatives  of  the 
legislature — they  call  it  the  Cortes. 

As  I  imderstand  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, I  think  it  gives  the  Senate  the  re- 
sponsibility to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
making  of  agreements  of  this  character. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  In 
the  words  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  used  not  too  long  ago,  I  guess  I 
am  a  strict  constructionist  when  it  comes 
to  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  this 
kind  of  obligation  in  an  area  that  in- 
volves the  lives  of  our  young  men  and 
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vast  amounts  of  our  money.  I  think  it  is 
far  more  important  than  in  some  other 
areas  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  in- 
volved itself  in,  or  some  other  Govern- 
ment activities. 

That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  from 
HUnois  does  not  feel  the  same  way.  be- 
cause he  is  a  strict  constructionist  in 
other  areas.  Why  is  he  not  in  this  area' 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is,  and  he  always 
tries  to  be  mindful  that  neither  by  this 
kind  of  resolution  nor  by  a  statute  of  any 
kind  can  we  impair  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President. 

Without  belaboring  the  Spanish  mat- 
ter too  much,  It  is  a  fact  that  Spain  has 
been  our  so-called  second  line  of  defense. 
I  think  that  militarily  that  is  well  known 
In  the  interest  of  our  national  security, 
obviously  if  there  Is  an  impairment  of 
that  defense  line.  If  a  situation  develops 
over  there  and  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  see  it  as  such. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  dare  to  be 
InhlWfed  by  the~words  we  write  into  a 
resolution  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  argue  about  the 
merits  of  those  bases  in  Spain? 

In  the  discussions  we  had  in  commit- 
tee with  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  it  appears  to  me  that 
these  bases  are  largely  obsolete. 

The  Spanish  do  not  allow  us  now  to 
base  strategic  aircraft  at  the  great  base 
of  Palarmes.  When  I  was  there,  and  I 
guess  when  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  there,  before  the  accident,  it  was  a 
strategic  air  base. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Two  of  the  bases 
have  been  put  on  standby.  They  are 
closed  but  exist  for  emergency  use  only 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  bases  were 
operating  at  a  time  when  airpower  was 
considered   to  be  far  more  important 
than  it  Is  today  with  the  growth  of  the 
missiles.  That  is  not  new  to  the  Senator. 
There  is  a  very  grave  question.  I  would 
say.  as  to  whether  those  bases  are  very 
important  at  all.  I  think  it  is  marginal 
as  to  whether  we  have  any  need  for 
them  in  our  own  defense  because  of  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  warfare. 

If  one  wants  to  argue  the  merits  of 
whether  tWs  is  a  good  agreement  and 
m  our  interest,  that  is  another  matter 
I  was  not  seeking  to  make  that  argu- 
ment. I  do  make  the  argument  that 
whatever  their  use  is  and  whatever  the 
amount  of  money— whether  $50  million 
or  $500  million  and  10.000  or  50  000 
men— it  is  the  kind  of  agreement  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. I  think  the  Senate  has  a  proper 
function  to  carry  out  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  turn  over  to  the 
military  authorities  and  the  executive 
authonties  the  negotiation  of  these 
agreements  without  the  Senate  knowing 
anything  about  them  and  approving  or 
disapproving  them.  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  approve  or  disapprove 
them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
only  one  response  to  the  observation 
that  these  bases  are  of  doubtful  value 

I  do  not  know  why  we  put  in  all  the 
tmie  and   preparation   to  provide   the 


necessary  f  imds  to  continue  these  leases, 
because  certainly  that  would  not  have 
been  done  without  the  best  expert  mili- 
tary judgment  in  our  country.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  agree  to  that 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  great  faith  in  them.  How- 
ever, when  the  matter  of  the  bases  was 
raised,  our  original  terms  were  to  ex- 
tend the  leases  for  5  years.  We  offered 
Spam  $175  million  in  addition,  of  course 
to  keeping  up  our  troops  and  everything 
else.  The  Spanish  originally  requested 
31  biUion,  approximately,  as  lease 
money. 

What  they  have  flnaUy  agreed  on,  just 
a  few  days  ago,  was  a  2  years'  extension 
as  of  last  September  and  a  $50  million 
lease.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  tem- 
porary extension  to  give  time  to  consider 
more  thoroughly  whether  they  are  worth 
extending  or  not. 

In  other  words,  here  was  a  tremen- 

H°J^^^^\^  '^®  ^ew  of  the  Execu- 
tive, within  the  space  of  2  or  3  months. 
fs  to  how  unportant  they  are.  I  think 
the  change  came  about  purely  as  a  re- 
sult of  attention  being  drawn  to  the 
Jfv^f;  5"*'-  '^y  P^ess  reports,  and  then 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate. 

With  some  hundreds  of  bases  abroad 
once  they  are  established,  a  kind  of  in- 
ertia^r  perhaps  one  should  say  mo- 
mentum—sets  in.    The  leases   are   re- 

^n^^  K  ^"'^  -^^^y  ^^^  continued  without 
enough  consideration  because  of  the  size 

^L^°f^^^^^J^^  °'  °"^  Government.  I 
reject  the  idea  that  in  each  of  these 
ca^es  of  renewal  of  bases  there  Is  somi 
kmd  of  superior  wisdom  on  the  part 
Of  the  colonel  or  general  to  whom  Is 

'^'^Jf^S^  '^^  ^"*y  0^  negotiation 

In  the  Spaiilsh  case,  the  Secretary  of 
State  requested  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  negotiate  and  hi 
turned  it  over  to  General  Burchinal,  who 
then  became  the  negotiator 

If  the  Senator  feels  aU  of  our  military 
^^^%  ^^  so  mfallible  in  this  respect  I 

Sefr  i,f^''^^'^'  i"^^^-  ^«y  are  dolAg 
S.1  ff^^-  ^^y.^o  "ot  have  the  respon- 
^S^iS°^  weighing  all  the  various  con- 
siderations I  feel  the  Senator  from  1111- 

^:  rVv.^*^^-  ^  ^P^^*^  '>^  the  c<2?rSa- 
tiye  to  other  costs,  and  relative  to  other 
toses  we  have,  the  precedent  this  sets  for 
ba^  m  Turkey  Ubya,  and  elsewhere. 
This  IS  one  of  the  few  bases  where  we 
pay  rental,  although  the  bases  are  jiS 
as  much  for  the  defense  of  Spain  al  thS 
are  for  ours.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
pay  any  rent  at  all,  because  the  Spaniards 
were  just  as  much  protected  if  there  isa 
neea  of  protection  as  we  were 

Originally  the  only  threat' was  from 
«ussia— and  these  leases  were  originally 
made  m  the  time  of  Stalin,  when  there 

R^cef»'ll"*'^5':f***'"  *<="y«  <^h"at  from 
Russia  than  today.  Many  circumstances 
have  changed  since  the  original  lease  of 
the  base  was  negotiated 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  offer  an  historical 
postcript.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  or  may  not  remember,  but  I  do  re- 

^^^^;  ^^^"  ^  "^  °"  the  Western 
Front  51  years  ago,  we  did  pay  rent  for 
the  trenches.  I  think  that  was  established 
I  always  thought  that  was  an  amazing 
thing. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator  ap- 
prove of  it? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  was  probably  tm 
young  to  JHjprove  of  it 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
now  «)prove  of  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  my  own  skin  and  how  to  get  back 
home  after  we  won  a  victory. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
now  approve  of  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  an  historical  reflec- 
tion, I  think  the  wells  of  anger  rise  a  little 
now  and  then. 

I  have  another  suggestion  or  two.  I  re- 
fer to  the  second  paragraph,  or  the  third 
paragraph,  in  the  first  line,  after  the 
word  "that,"  that  there  be  inserted  the 
word  "future,"  so  that  the  wording  will 
read: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  fu- 
ture national  commitments  by  the  United 
States 


And  then  insert — 
wUl  result  only  from  affirmative  action. 

In  the  substitute  resolution,  we  do 
carry  the  word  "future"  and  also  the 
words  "in  which  the  United  States  is  not 
already  involved." 

It  comes  to  mind  that  we  are  much  in- 
volved in  Vietnam.  That  appears  to  be 
a  commitment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  commit- 
ment ostensibly  in  pursuance  of  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  why 
that  resolution — which  I  regard  as 
faulty— is  pertinent  to  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  suppose  other  com- 
mitments have  to  be  made  which  are 
somewhat  collateral,  but  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  it.  That  would  become  something 
new.  But  we  go  back,  or  think  of  this  in 
terms  of  the  future,  and  make  sure  it  is 
prospective  and  not  retrospective 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes,  but  certainly, 
by  and  large,  I  would  say  I  could  hardly 
think  of  one  of  those  cases  which  would 
not  be  in  the  future.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  secret  agreement  has  been  made  al- 
ready, involving  a  commitment  to  send 
country  X  10  divisions.  I  hesitate  to  use 
names.  Suppose  it  has  been  agreed  by 
one  of  our  colonels  or  generals,  or  who- 
ever represented  us,  or  represented  the 
President,  that  we  would  furnish  10  di- 
visions in  a  country's  defense  and  supply 
it   with  whatever  money   is  necessary. 
Suppose  that  that  agreement  has  already 
been  made  and  we  did  not  know  about 
it.     What    is    the    Senator's    attitude 
toward  that?  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
we  should  know  about  it?  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
take  the  attitude  that  we  should  know 
about  it  and  think  it  should  be  submitted 
for  approval,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  accept  it  as  binding 
unless  the  Executive  presents  it  to  us  for 
our  approval? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  far  should  we  go 
back  to  dig  up  something? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  to  go  back  very  far.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  that,  but  one  such  case 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  involv- 
ing a  commitment  that  has  already  been 
made.  I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  its 
being  done  in  this  fashion.  I  am  not  say- 
ing it  has  no  merit.  I  say  it  should  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  Congress, 
because  it  has  broad  implications. 
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I  am  merely  sajring  that  I  do  not  want 
us  to  get  Into  a  situation  like  Vietoam 
by  a  process  of  creeping  commitment.  I 
am  conscious  about  that  situation  be- 
cause I  played  a  small  part  in  it.  which 
I  have  regretted.  I  think  it  should  be 
above  board  when  there  is  this  kind  of 
oommltment. 

Mr.  DIRKSraJ.  It  nms  through  my 
mind  that  either  In  the  resolution  that 
came  out  of  the  committee  in  1957.  either 
Resolution  181  or  157,  they  used  the  word 
"future."  I  do  not  have  that  language 
before  me. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  could 
be  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  statement.  Then,  I  sheil  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

The  original  words  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  myself. 
The  language  was  changed  in  committee 
primarily  at  the  request  of  and  on  the 
urging  of  the  former  Senator  from  Iowa. 
When  I  reintroduced  it  this  year,  I  again 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  He  much  preferred  simpler  lan- 
guage for  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. He  does  not  believe,  and  I  do  not 
much  believe  either,  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  wise  or  healthy  to  be  too 
specific.  That  is  the  way  that  developed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  add  one 
thought,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 
I  had  reference  to  Senate  Resolution 
187,  and  the  committee  reported  it  on 
November  20.  That  measure  contained 
the  language  "circumstances  which  may 
arise  in  the  future,"  and  pertained  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  United  States  is 
not  already  involved.  That  resolution  was 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  thought  it 
was.  I  think  it  is  desirable  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  is  not  made  pro- 
spective— in  the  future — I  would  like  to 
know  what  arrangements  that  might 
come  under  the  definition  of  national 
commitments  would  be  repudiated  by 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  question. 
That  is  the  way  confusion  arises  when 
subsequently  the  language  Is  interpreted. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  fin- 
ally gets  down  to  a  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion? 
Mr.  DIRKSE3^.  Yes,  definitely. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  say  that  because  I  al- 
ways believed  that  President  Johnson, 
when  he  asked  for  the  Tonkin  resolution, 
thought  he  was  getting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  do  what  he  proceeded  to  do. 
Other  people  have  regarded  that  measure 
differently. 

I  think  that  before  we  are  called  upon 
to  vote  on  this  resolution  we  should  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  confined  to  a  pro- 
spective application.  If  it  is  not,  what 
national  conraiitments  or  arrangements 
have  been  regarded  as  national  commit- 
ments by  some  that  this  repudiates? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  piupose  of 

this  language  Is  clear  and  imcomplicated. 

It  provides  that  the  use  of  our  Armed 


Forces  abroad  on  foreign  territory,  or  the 
promise  to  use  them  abroad  shall  not  be 
a  national  commitment  unless  Congress, 
in  one  of  the  three  ways  prescribed  by 
the  resolution,  approves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
In  that  connection.  Are  the  high  seas  re- 
garded as  foreign  territory? 
Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  this  measure  does 
not  involve  a  commitment  U)  use  naval 
forces  to  blockade  something. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
high  seas.  It  is  limited  to  their  use  on  for- 
eign territory.  , 

I  think  I  can  clarify  the  situation.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  words  "in 
hostihties"  be  inserted. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  if  a  war  be- 
gan or  was  in  progress,  and  the  United 
States  became  involved  because  our 
troops  were  there,  had  been  threatened 
or  fired  upon,  the  President  would  have 
the  constitutional  power  and  duty  as 
commander  in  chief  to  defend  those 
troops  wherever  they  might  be. 

The  question  we  ask  is  this:  Where  the 
United  States  is  not  involved  and  hostil- 
ities are  in  progress,  should  our  Armed 
Forces  be  sent  to  that  country  without 
the  approval  of  Congress?  The  resolu- 
tion intends  that  they  should  not  be 
sent  without  congressional  approval.  I 
doubt  that  we  could  ever  agree  that  our 
Armed  Forces  should  be  committed  to 
war  without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

That  is  one  purpose.  I  will  go  on  now  to 
another  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  may  I  ask  one  brief 
question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kel^tucky  with  reference  to  armed 
forces,  biit  what  does  "financial  re- 
sources" cAean?  Does  that  mean  finan- 
cial resources  in  connection  with  armed 
forces,  or  the  war  effort  ? 
Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  does  it  mean  loans? 
Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Grants  in  aid?  What 
does  it  involve?  Does  it  Involve  some  of 
the  lending  agencies  in  which  the  United 
States  carries  the  greater  share  of  the 
burden? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
that  clause,  it  relates  to  a  promise  to 
assist  a  foreign  country,  government,  or 
people  by  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
financial  resources  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke  on 
that  point.  It  is  intended  to  mean  that 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
and  usually  it  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive department — at  a  lower  level,  makes 
a  promise  in  the  form  of  sui  executive 
agreement,  or  by  some  other  means,  to 
use  our  Armed  Forces,  or  to  provide  fi- 
nancial resources  to  assist  a  foreign 
country,  that  promise  or  agreement 
should  not  become  effective  as  a  national 
commitment  of  this  country  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  take  financial 
resources  that  could  lead  us  into  war? 
Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thought  that  was  what 
the  Senator  just  said. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  clear,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed  out  In 
his  example.  If  the  President  or  his  dep- 


uties, say  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  other  officials, 
promise  to  another  country,  that  if,  upon 
the  happening  of  an  event,  our  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  used,  or  that  we  shall 
assist  that  foreign  country  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  then  that  promise  should 
be  known  by  Congress,  and  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  This  is  the  type  of 
situation  which  may  lead  us  into  a  war 
without  Congress  having  either  knowl- 
edge of  the  agreement  or  giving  its  ap- 
proval to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  still  do  not  quite  get 
the  sense  in  which  it  refers  to  the  finan- 
cial resources. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  I  can  give  the 
Senator  several  examples.   Assume  the 

President  is  going  abroad 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  The 
Vice  President,  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  he  states  that  the 
United  States  will  make  available  to  this 
coimtry  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  That 
promise  cannot  become  effective,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  until  it  is  approved  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  can  put  Congress  on 
the  spot,  because  Congress  has  to  make 
good  on  the  commitments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  would  like  to  see  that 
happen. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  objection  there  is  to  making  this 
prospective  to  use  the  word  "future."  if 
we  reject  the  idea  of  making  it  prospec- 
tive. I  should  like  to  know  what  situa- 
tion would  invalidate  or  repudiate  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  pointed  out  so  well,  the  resolu- 
tion is  the  result  of  our  joint  labors.  It 
has  my  name  on  it,  but  it  is  our  work. 
We  cover  three  situations. 

The  first  concerns  a  situation  where 
there  are  hostilities  taking  place.  We  say 
that  our  troops  should  not  be  committed 
to  that  war  on  foreign  territory  unless 
Congress  approves. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  pointed  out.  suppose  the  President 
or  his  Secretary  of  State  or  Secretarj' 
of  Defense,  or  perhaps  the  commanding 
officer  of  our  Armed  Forces,  makes  an 
agreement  with  another  country  that 
upon  the  happening  of  a  certain  event 
in  which  our  interests  are  threatened, 
we  agree  to  send  troops,  or  to  make  our 
financial  resources  available.  That  is  the 
type  of  situation,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
that  may  involve  us  in  war.  We  would 
like  to  protect  ourselves  against  that  kind 
of  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  point  Is.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  future  national  commit- 
ments— future  national  commitments  or 
national  commitments?  What  are  we  re- 
pudiating? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
In  my  third  point,  which  is  one  objected 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we  say, 
"the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory." 

That  is  intended  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  not  to  send 
large  numbers  of  our  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  another  country  where  their 
very  presence  will  probably  bring  about 
their  engagement  in  war.  The  troops  are 
there  and,  should  hostilities  commence  in 
the  area,  our  troops  may  be  fired  upon; 
and  our  national  honor  at  stake.  Without 
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any  determination  or  decision  by  the 
Congress,  or  the  people  we  would  become 
engaged  in  a  war. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  Prealdeht  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  nor  President 
Johnson  ever  intended  or  believed  that 
we  would  become  involved  in  a  major 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  although  this  was 
not  their  intention,  we  nevertheless  are 
Involved  because  of  the  gradual  send- 
ing of  troops  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  Senator  asks  me  what  it  refers 
to.  It  can  only  refer  to  what  might  hap- 
pen in  the  future. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  why  not  say  so? 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  there  are  certain 
things  which  have  occurred  In  the  past. 
Por  example — and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  correct  me — we 
have  entered  into  treaties  with  countries 
all   over   the   world.    Our   Pacific   area 
treaties,  for  example,  provide  that  in 
case  of  armed  attack  each  party  agrees 
that  it  will  "act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional- processes."   In    that   event,    the 
-United  States  must  decide  what  action 
to  take  by  its  constitutional  processes. 
The  resolution  would  require  that  in  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  the  Presi- 
dent come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  ap- 
proval. This  is  an  obligation  imdertaken 
in  the  past,  the  execution  of  which  calls 
for  actions  that  may  be  prospective. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  individual 
views  to  the  committee's  report  on  Senate 
Resolution  187  in  1967,  which  discusses 
these  situations  involving  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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mlttM  wbldi  l8  designed  to  accompltsb  the 
eame  purpose  by  a  somewhat  dUTerent 
method. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  and  a  brief 
explanatory  note  are  set  forth  below. 
"amendment  relatimo  to  Tint  AssiGNMXNT  or 

TTNmED    STATES    ARMED    FORCES    TO    DTTTT    IN 
FOREIGN  COTTNTRIES 


iNDTvauAL  Views  or  Mr.  Coopbi 
Senate  Hesolution  161  In  Its  original  form 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
"national  commitment"  by  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  power  requires  affirmative  action 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
"through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  sx>eclflcally 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment." So  broadly  defined,  the  term  com- 
mitment would  seem  to  include  all  forms 
of  economic  aid  as  weU  as  military  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  the  resolution  would  seek 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  Into  executive  agreements  In  requiring 
their  approval  by  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion 
and  in  that  of  other  committee  members,  It 
was  felt  that  such  a  resolution  would  im- 
duly  restrict  the  President  In  the  conduct 
of  our  country's  foreign  affairs. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  country  today  relates  to  the 
assignment  of  our  troops  abroad  where  no 
military  action  exists  at  the  time  but  where 
the  presence  of  troops  In  a  foreign  country, 
should  they  be  attacked,  could  set  In  motion 
a  series  of  events  that  would  involve  our 
country  In  a  war  without  the  determination 
of  the  Congress  that  the  sending  of  the 
armed  forces  was  necessary  and  in  our  cotm- 
try's  best  Interests. 

Therefore,  to  avoid  situations  of  this  type 
in  the  future,  I  felt  It  more  appropriate  that 
the  resolution  seek  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  deployment  of  our  armed  forces 
outside  the  United  States  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  congressional  authorization. 
When  the  committee  considered  S.  Res.  16l! 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  this  end.  When 
my  amendment  was  not  adopted,  I  voted  for 
the  amended  resolution  reported  by  ttie  com- 


"Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  prospectively,  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  assign  its  Armed  Forces  to 
duty  outside  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  mUltary  assistance  to  or 
aiding  In  the  defense  of  a  foreign  country, 
government,  or  regime  results  only  from 
affirmative  action  taken  by  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  both  Bouses  of  Con- 
gress specifically  providing  for  such  assign- 
ment." 

1.  My  proposed  amendment  would  have 
no  constitutional  or  legal  effect.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  advise  the  President  and  thus  to  inhibit 
the  assignment  by  the  President — except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Congress — of  the 
armed  forces  outside  the  United  States  to 
assist  In  the  defense  of  another  country 
either  by  the  Immediate  engagement  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  In  war  or  to  place 
the  United  States  armed  forces  on  foreign 
territory  where  they  could  become  pn-ogres- 
slvely  Involved  In  belligerent  activities  and 
engage  the  United  States  In  war. 

2.  As  the  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  In  aid  or  defense  of 
another  country,  it  does  not  express  any  In- 
tention to  Invade  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  as  commander-in-chief  to 
use  the  armed  forces  to  defend  the  United 
States,  to  defend  members  of  otir  armed 
forces  wherever  they  are,  and  to  safeguard 
American  lives  and  property — which  Is  his 
constitutional  right  and  duty. 

3.  It  would  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  commander-in-chief  to  deploy 
armed  forces  for  their  training  and  maneu- 
vers outside  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
customary  maneuvers  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

4.  It  would  not  prevent  the  training  of 
foreign  forces  In  the  United  States,  as  Is  now 
done. 

5.  It  would  not.  In  my  view,  prevent  the 
use  of  military  advisors  abroad  providing 
they  were  so  limited  In  number  that  It  could 
not  be  Intended  that  they  would  engage  In 
military  operations.  The  report  could  speU 
out  precisely  the  Intention  of  the  committee 
on  this  point. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  now  a  party  and  under  which 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  specified  countries  through 
Its  "constitutional  processes"  when  the 
security  of  these  countries  Is  threatened,  the 
amendment  would  assert  that  "constitu- 
tional processes"  means  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

7.  It  does  not  define  the  word  "commit- 
ment" which  might  be  subject  to  differing 
Interpretations  but  does  state  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  the  United  States  would 
be  committed,  namely,  by  the  affirmative 
action  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  Is  Intended 
to  require  the  specific  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress before  the  United  States  armed  forces 
can  be  assigned  by  the  President  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  or  aid  In  the  defense 
of  another  country,  although  at  the  time  no 
belligerent  or  hostile  acts  are  taking  place. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  In  the  future  the 
progressive  Involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  a  series  of  events  leading  to  war  as  has 
been  the  case  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  yield  on  the  point  he 
mentioned  a  while  ago.  that  the  atten- 


tion of  the  committee  has  been  called 
to  what  is  still  a  secret  agreement,  it 
was  made  by  executive  members  and  not 
published.  No  request  for  approval  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  on  it.  if  we 
want  to  add  that  to  it,  and  there  may 
be  others,  so  that  I  think  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  saying  that  all  those  already 
nuide,  even  though  we  do  not  know 
about  them,  even  though  already  made 
we  would  have  to  honor  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
want  to  repudiate  them? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  might  want  to 
consider. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  would 
not  Imow  what  they  were. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  I 
might  not  know  what  they  were.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  would 
want  to  affirm  them  even  though  he  did 
not  know  what  they  were,  the  way  it  is 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
want  to  approve  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  not  have  any  effect  In  the  future 
But  let  me  give  the  Senator  one  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  things  we  had  in 
mind.  If  the  Senator  will  recall,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  once  made  a  state- 
ment that  the  policy  of  the  previous 
administration  was  to  bring  the  Great 
Society  to  Asia  when  the  war  was  over. 
Was  that  a  commitment  or  not?  That 
was  a  statement  made  by  a  very  impor- 
tant official  of  our  Government,  like 
many  other  statements  made  after  a 
fine  banquet,  when  everyone  is  in  a  good 
humor  and  we  are  trying  to  say  some- 
thing pleasant  to  people,  as  we  do  some- 
times in  our  lives.  But  we  do  not  mean 
them  too  seriously. 

However,  I  have  the  impression  that 
in  foreign  countries,  those  statements 
are  taken  to  be  commitments  because 
imder  their  system  of  government  they 
do  not  have  a  congress  which  has  to  ap- 
prove these  things.  I  think  that  is  one 
very  important  aspect  of  this  problem, 
which  is  to  give  notice  to  foreign  coun- 
tries that  real  commitments  of  our 
wealth — and  armies  especially — should 
be  made  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional processes.  Being  a  good  friend,  in 
good  humor,  one  may  make  statements, 
but  they  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously. 

In  February  1966,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  provide  all  necessary  as- 
sistance to  enable  Thailand  and  other 
coimtrles,  if  they  were  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression,  to  defend  them- 
selves. That  is  a  very  broad  statement  by 
a  Government  official,  one  which  I  think 
should  not  be  taken  seriously.  What  we 
are  saying  in  this  resolution  is  that  all 
of  those  people  should  listen,  if  we  make 
any  such  arrangement  as  that,  so  that 
they  will  know  that  a  commitment 
should  first  have  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  dan- 
ger from  any  former  commitments  that 
I  know  of.  Of  course,  all  of  them  that  I 
know  of,  vrtth  few  exceptions,  have  been 
approved  by  Congress,  In  pursuance  of 
legislative  action  or  treaty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  those  in  the  past  are 
binding,  they  are  still  binding 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  ye«. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  though  we  say  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  is  that  they  are  not. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
resolution  says  that.  All  those  made  in 
pursuance  of  legislative  action  are  cer- 
tainly binding.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that,  if  there  were  certain  agreements 
we  knew  nothing  about,  involving  a  com- 
niltment,  an  obligation  or  an  unknown 
amount  of  money,  that  the  Senator  does 
not  think  we  should  repudiate  them,  once 
they  came  to  light,  even  though  the  Sen- 
ator should  think  they  are  very  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  this  country? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  All  I  am  saying  Is 
that  if  I  vote  for  a  resolution  that  Is 
anything  other  than  prospective,  I  would 
like  to  be  informed  as  to  what  it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  can  I  Inform 
the  Senator  if  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it?  I  am  raising  questions  about 
those  agreements  I  do  not  know  anything 
about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  there  any  of  those 
that  the  Senator  knows  about? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one  that 
I  do  not  like. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Which  is  that? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  suggested,  it  is 
a  secret  one,  and  I  do  not  want  to  create 
any  undue  controversy  that  involves 
another  coimtry.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
the  Senator  what  we  have  in  the  com- 
mittee about  it.  It  is  still  secret. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  only 
reason  I  used  the  Spanish  question  as  an 
example  is  not  that  I  in  any  way  criti- 
cize the  Spanish  people.  I  have  great 
affection  for  the  Spanish  people.  I  used 
it  simply  because  it  is  an  example  of  an 
agreement  that  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing about,  and  that  did  not  come  to 
light  until  recently.  It  Is  no  better  or 
worse  than  many  others.  It  is  our  own 
people  I  am  faulting,  not  the  Spanish 
people.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  what  the  Spanish  did 
about  it.  I  am  criticizing  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  Spanish.  They  are  very 
sensitive.  Whatever  I  may  have  said 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  criticism 
of  Spain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  feels  that  all  commitments 
should  be  made  in  a  constitutional 
fashiori^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  do  not  want  to  take 
action  that  reflects  upon  the  good  name 
of  past  Presidents  or  Vice  Presidents 
who  may  have  gone  around  the  world 
making  promises  of  a  more  abundant  life 
by  the  use  of  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
made  such  promises  In  my  State  and  did 
not  deliver  on  them,  and  we  are  not  a 
foreign  territory. 

So  in  laying  down  the  rule  for  the 
future,  I  would  not  wsmt  my  vote  to 
reflect  on  the  good  name  of  those  retired 
public  servants. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  reflect- 
ing on  the  names  of  those  officials.  As 
we  have  tried  to  make  clear,  in  my  own 
new  and  that  of  others,  through  the 
years  the  Senate — and  I  have  partici- 
pated in  it — has  been  rather  negligent  In 
its  responsibility  under  the  Constitution 
In  not  having  checked  more  carefully  on 


the  executives.  I  am  not  reflecting  on 
anyone  specifically.  I  only  used  an  ex- 
ample. The  Senator  more  or  less  forces 
me  to  use  examples  of  how  these  things 
happen.  That  is  why  I  used  the  example. 
I  did  not  mean  to  refiect  on  anyone. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  secret  agreement 
is  made  that  we  are  to  send  troops  to  a 
certain  country  which  is  threatened  and 
that  those  troops  will  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  local  general.  That  is  some- 
thing which  is  very  sensitive.  I  am  not 
sure  Senators  would  agree  to  that.  Sup- 
pose we  did  not  know  anything  about 
such  an  agreement  because  it  had  not 
been  made  public.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  at  all  agree  to  It. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkanseis  yield? 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
a  little  clearer  definition  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  term  "financial  assistance" 
or  "financial  resources." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  have  been  so 
many  examples  of  aid  to  foreign 
coimtrles. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  give  a  specific 
example.  The  Senator  is  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  as 
I  understand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  I  am  no  longer 
a  member.  I  was  once  a  member. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  aid  other 
countries  to  support  the  pound  with 
American  dollars,  which  is  a  part  of  our 
financial  resources.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  international  monetary  programs  in 
the  interest  of  the  collective  protection  of 
the  free  world's  monetary  system.  One 
country  that  is  in  a  little  better  financial 
position  helps  another.  For  psychological 
and  financial  reasons,  these  agreements 
are  usually  secret  because  of  the  psycho- 
logical impact  on  the  currency  of  a 
country.  Would  this  resolution  prohibit 
the  United  States  from  fulfilling  a  com- 
mitment it  made  to  support,  let  us  say, 
the  pound  of  England? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Before  I  answer,  let 
me  inquire  of  the  Chair  whose  time  is 
being  used.  We  started  on  the  time  of 
the  Senattor  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
operating  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  began  this  in- 
terlude on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  When  did  we  begin  on  my  time? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  When  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  the  floor. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   How   much    time 

have  I  remaining?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  11  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  just  take  a 
minute.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
Senator's  time,  but  I  will  yield  myself 
2  minutes,  and  then  I  will  take  my  seat. 
E}very  one  of  those  agreements  has 
been  approved  by  legislation  of  Congress. 
Every  one  of  them  conforms,  to  my 
knowledge,  with  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution.  I  know  of  no  executive  agree^ 


ments  in  which  the  executive  has  gone 
beyond  its  authority  in  supporting  the 
l>oimd  or  other  currencies.  They  are  all 
subject  to  legislation  having  to  do  with 
international  banks  or  our  own  Treas- 
ury. 

What  I  am  tsJking  about,  and  what 
I  am  suggesting,  is  that  one  cannot  go 
off  to  one  of  these  countries  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  great  friendship,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  make  a  commitment  of  for- 
eign aid  of  $500  million,  for  example,  if 
it  is  not  authorized  in  a  bill.  All  that  the 
Senator  has  suggested  has  been  consist- 
ent with  legislation  that  has  been  en- 
acted. All  we  are  trying  to  say  is,  "Do  not 
go  around  spreading  cheer  to  a  foreign 
country  without  being  authorized  by 
Congress."  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  that.  All  of  a  sudden  there  seems 
to  be  an  idea  that  we  ought  to  let  the 
executive  go  about  making  promises 
without  authority.  Elvery  one  of  the  kinds 
of  commitment  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned has,  I  think  been  authorized  by 
legislation  or  a  treaty — mostly  by  legis- 
lation— so  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
bother  anyone. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  associate  myself  en- 
tirely with  the  idea  that  no  President  or 
Vice  President  or  other  governmental  of- 
ficial should  go  aroimd  and  endeavor  to 
commit  us  to  a  big  foreign  aid  program. 
They  cannot  do  it  now,  in  fact,  as  a 
firm  commitment.  We  have  cut  them 
down  in  the  past:  we  can  do  it  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  review  what  a  President  or  a 
Vice  President  has  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  one-half  minute  to  me? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  accompli.sh 
is  a  partnership  with  the  President,  a 
strengthening,  and  not  a  diluting,  of  his 
hand. 

Insofar  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  State  are  con- 
cerned, the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  difficult  for 
a  President  to  reach  down  to  the  lower 
and  middle  departmental  levels — for 
which  he  has  responsibility,  neverthe- 
less— and  know  fully  what  is  going  on. 
The  matter  of  the  Spanish  bases,  lo:-  ex- 
ample, was  inaugurated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  within  his  Department. 
Direction  was  given  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Wheeler,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  General 
Burchinal,  who  was  located  in  West 
Germany.  General  Burchinal  then  car- 
ried on  negotiations  which  I  assume  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did  not 
know  about,  and  which  certainly  this 
President,  President  Nixon,  is  not  respon- 
sible for. 

All  we  are  tryir^  to  do — and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this,  and  I  could  repeat  the 
example  over  and  over  again — is  to  es- 
tablish an  accommodation,  a  partner- 
ship, which  will  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  It  will  include  the  legislative 
branch,  as  it  should  be  included  under 
the  Constitution  and  deny  to  no  one  any 
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of  the  responsibility  that  elected  officers 
of  the  Oovemment  are  obligated  to  ex- 
ercise. That  Includes  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  to  go  back  and  explain 
to  the  people  who  we  represent  just  what 
we  are  doing,  the  basis  on  which  we  have 
done  it.  and  why  we  take  the  action  we 
take. 

So  this  mention  of  weakening  the 
President's  hand  or  tying  his  hands  is 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  balderdash.  It  just 
will  not  hold  up.  It  is  not  true.  We  ought 
to  recognize  that  we  are  settling  a  matter 
of  fundamental  interest  to  this  body,  and 
doing  so  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  President,  rather  than  weak- 
ening it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par  11a- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  shows  some  reluctance 
to  insert  an  amendment  in  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested,  it  would  have  been  done  by 
amendment,  and  then  we  would  have  to 
have  a  vote.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
want  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
have  a  vote  on  that  matter.  If  we  did  not 
vote  on  It.  the  next  matter  in  order 
would  be  the  substitute  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  particular  inquiry 
is  as  to  whether  that  amendment  is  the 
first  one  on  which  the  vote  will  occur. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     That 
would  be  the  first  one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  tiiink  we  ought  to 
have  tlie  yeas  and  nays.  I  request  the 
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precipitate  the  dialog,  and  to  ti-y  to 
bring  about  a  more  detailed  and  definite 
understanding  of  what  we  were  about, 
through  the  presentation  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Mundt-Dodd  substitute 
and  the  debate  and  the  revision  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  which  it  has 
precipitated. 

The  longer  I  studied  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85,  and  tried  to  relate  it  to  the  com- 
mittee report  which,  in  the  main,  was 
the  same  Senate  committee  report  writ- 
ten for  the  previous  resolution  2  years 
ago,  which  was  altogether  different  in 
verbiage,  the  more  I  became  convinced 
that  it  would  be  bad  poUcy  for  the  Sen- 
ate, in  trying  to  reassert  additional  au- 
thority in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  where  our  troops  are  used 
and  where  our  money  is  spent — and  I 
definitely  applaud  and  approve  of  that 
endeavor— to  agree  to  a  resolution  as 
ambiguous  as  Senate  Resolution  85  as 
It  read  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Cooper  substitute,  wherein  we  simnlv 
said: 

Whereas  accurate  denmtlon  of  the  term 
national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sen£e  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively results  from  affirmative  action 
taken  oy  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legUlatlve  Instrumentality  specifically 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment. 


yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
to  the  minority  leader,  and  to  other  Sen- 
ators with  whom  I  have  consulted  over 
the  past  few  days  as  to  what  to  do  about 
the  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  85. 
Unhappily,  I  was  in  my  State  at  the 
time  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
met,  so  I  was  not  recorded  and  had  no 
opportunity  to  try  to  change  any  of  the 
language  as  the  resolution  came  out  of 
committee. 

I  was,  however,  present  2  years  ago, 
in  1967,  on  the  day  we  brought  out  of 
the  committee,  by  unanimous  vote,  the 
resolution  of  that  year.  As  I  studied  the 
two  resolutions,  I  became  more  and 
more  concerned  about  the  ambiguity  of 
Senate  Resolution  85. 

Fortunately,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  substitute  for  Senate  Resolution 
85,  because  the  chairman  has  accepted 
the  Cooper  substitute  and  our  choice  is 
now  between  the  Mundt-Dodd  resolu- 
tion and  the  Cooper  substitute  for  Sen- 
ate Resolution  85,  with  or  without 
amendment. 

I  add  just  a  word  or  two  as  to  what 
motivated  me  to  raise  the  question  and 


Commitment,  obviously,  as  one  ana- 
lyzes the  word,  could  mean  anything  to 
anyone.  Consequently,  it  could  have  had 
some  highly  mischievous  ramifications. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Clifford  has 
appeared    before    our    committee,    for 
example,  and  has  been  giving  widescale 
pubUcity  to  a  scheme  he  has  to  reduce 
American  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  may  or  may  not  have  merit, 
and  may   or  may  not  be  utilized.  He 
proposes  that  at  some  future  juncture 
about  2  years  from  now,  perhaps,  we  can 
withdraw  our  American  ground  troops 
and  commit  ourselves  to  continue  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  by  providing  an  air 
umbrella  with  whatever  necessary  air 
power  needs  to  be  involved.  That  kind  of 
commitment  could  not  be  made  had  we 
adopted    Senate    Resolution    85    in    its 
original  form,  as  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

We  are  about  to  try  new  approaches  in 
the  Paris  peace  talks.  Every  few  weeks, 
someone  on  our  side  comes  up  with  some 

new  suggestion  or  some  new  approach 

eight  points,  four  points.  10  points — and 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  Paris  talks,  I  suppose  It  will  be 
through  a  process  of  commitment  by 
commitment,  on  minor  steps,  until 
finally  we  reach  the  happy  day  when 
there  can  be  a  comprehensive  meeting 
of  minds. 

But  if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive from  making  any  commitment 
whatsoever,  we  would  absolutely  stultify 
any  chance  for  progress  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks;  and  that  would  be  some- 
thing which  the  Senate,  in  trying  to  show 
its  capacity  to  help  govern  the  world, 
help   control   the   Armed   Forces,   help 


protect  this  country,  should  not  engage 
in,  in  such  ambiguous  fashion. 

We  have  the  same  thing  in  Korea  We 
have  a  DMZ,  and  a  lot  of  trouble  a  lot 
of  border  attacks.  The  North  Koreans 
keep  coming  down,  and  there  is  consid- 
erable hostility,  mostly  between  North 
Koreans  and  South  Koreans.  Some  have 
suggested  that  they  pull  back  the  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  DMZ,  to  keep  them 
far  enough  apart  so  that  kind  of  bloody 
business  could  be  stopped. 

That  would,  however,  also  require  some 
kind  of  commitment  on  our  part.  Cer- 
tainly commitments  such  as  that  cannot 
be  brought  up  for  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  to  provide  some 
kind  of  power  in  the  Executive  to  move 
by  degrees  and  by  agreements  or  com- 
mitments on  minor  points  as  we  engage 
in  negotiations,  and  this  brings  me  to 
my  greatest  concern  of  all  about  Senate 
Resolution  85,  as  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
original  language  of  Senate  Resolution 
85  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively results  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  specifically 
Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commitment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Everybody  is  hoping  and 
praying  we  are  going  to  have  some  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  about  the  limitation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  arms.  If  in  fact 
we  are  going  to  have  those  negotiations, 
and  make  any  progress,  certainly  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
some  commitments  as  we  go  along  by 
way  of  negotiations;  because  you  simply 
do  not  bring  these  conclusions,  full 
blown,  into  being.  We  give  a  little,  they 
give  a  little;  we  make  a  little  gain,  and 
if  we  have  to  run  back  on  each  of  those 
commitments,  and  have  a  big  debate  in 
the  Senate,  we  are  never  going  to  get 
anywhere  negotiating  with  the  Russians, 
or  anyone  else,  in  important  matters  of 
that  kind. 

So  Senator  Dodd  and  I,  after  consult- 
ing with  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
have  suggested  this  substitute.  I  still 
think  it  Is  preferable  to  the  Cooper 
substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  85. 
although  I  want  to  be  perfectly  candid, 
and  say  that  I  think  the  Cooper  substi- 
tute is  much  better  than  the  original 
text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  legislate  retroactively. 
There  is  a  sound  constitutional  provi- 
sion against  ex  post  facto  legislation.  I 
think  we  would  be  on  soimder  ground  if 
we  made  clear  in  the  language  of  the 
Cofjper  substitute  what  is  made  clear  by 
the  discussion  in  the  Senate;  namely 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  future.  We 
spell  that  out  in  the  Mundt-Dodd  substi- 
tute. We  also  make  it  clear  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  what  the  country  it- 
self wants  to  have  done,  and  that  is  to 
make  It  dead  certain  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have,  again,  armed  forces  used  in 
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hostilities  on  foreign  territory,  without 
appropriate  prior  affirmative  legislative 
action. 

We  spell  it  out  clearly  and  objectively. 
We  do  not  get  involved  in  any  ambigui- 
ties of  what  the  use  of  American  troops 
means,  whether  in  hostilities,  or  not  in 
hostilities.  We  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  against  some  contingency  when 
we  might  find  it  important  to  utilize  the 
prestige,  the  presence,  and  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

We  provide  for  what  is  necessary  to 
repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States, 
or  to  meet  a  direct  and  inmiediate  threat 
to  the  national  security,  or  to  protect 
U.S.  citizens  and  property,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  shall,  of 
course,  be  able  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional authority  and  put  the  Armed 
Forces  to  work  protecting  this  coimtry 
against  attack. 

The  Cooper  substitute,  I  think,  implies 
that.  It  does  not  say  it  specifically,  but 
the  Mimdt-Dodd  substitute  makes  it 
clear. 

If  we  are  to  establish  guidelines — and 
I  am  in  favor  of  them — for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department.  I  think 
those  guidelines  should  be  just  as  clear, 
specific,  and  definite  as  possible.  After 
all,  this  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, and  if  we  pass  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  makes  no  sense,  as  I 
think  was  true  of  the  original  language 
of  Senate  Resolution  85,  certainly  our 
advice  is  not  going  to  be  heeded  very 
seriously. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  a  reso- 
lution which  is  clear,  specific,  and  defi- 
nite, I  suspect  that  the  average  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  going  to  take  it  seriously 
enough  to  consult  \vith  us  more  freely 
and  more  frankly  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  That,  in  fact,  is  what  we  all  desire. 
So  I  think  it  is  important  to  use  words 
of  precision  and  words  of  clear  definition. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  either 
resolution,  as  the.  Senate  prefers.  I  think 
that  the  substitute  presented  by  Senator 
Dodd  and  myself  is  a  little  more  precise, 
a  little  more  meaningful,  and  a  little 
ti!?hter,  and  so  I  favor  its  adoption.  But 
I  say,  again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  pub- 
licly Senator  Dodd,  the  minority  leader, 
and  other  Senators  who  worked  hard 
with  me  in  bringing  before  the  Senate 
this  substitute  which,  if  nothing  else, 
has  resulted  in  a  much  improved  version 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  on  which 
we  can  work  our  will  in  the  Senate. 

Our  action  has  focused  enough  debate 
and  enough  discussion,  and  brought 
about  enough  compromise  and  sufficient 
change,  so  that  whatever  we  do  is  prefer- 
able to  what  we  would  have  before  us 
otherwise. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  ap- 
proval of  the  substitute  resolution  which 
we  shall  be  voting  upon  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  in  the  subsequent  rollcall  vote. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion. What  was  the  Senator's  purpose  in 
limiting  his  substitute  to  matters  of  na- 
tional security;  that  is,  involving  the  use 


of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  not  covering 
in  words  money  commitments,  property 
exchanges,  or  any  of  the  other  things? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  reason  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  phrase  that  is  in  the  Cooper 
substitute  about  flnsjicial  resources  is 
simply  that  we  were  building  on  the 
evolutionary  history  of  this  resolution  in 
the  Senate  which  had  been  dealing  with 
Armed  Forces  and  hostile  forces  all 
through  its  development. 

Furthermore,  when  we  take  overt  ac- 
tion by  sending  in  troops,  it  is  an  irrevo- 
cable action.  We  cannot  pull  them  back. 
Then  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
country  become  involved.  But  if  a 
Vice  President  or  someone  else  makes 
a  statement.  "We  are  going  to  get 
you  $100  million."  It  is  not  irrevocable. 
We  in  Congress  have  very  frequently  de- 
clined to  deliver  on  such  promises  to 
people  abroad.  I  think  that  is  so  well  im- 
derstood  now.  because  we  have  failed 
to  deliver  frequently  enough,  that  even 
the  foreign  auditor  who  hears  these  un- 
authorized so-called  good  will  promises 
has  about  the  same  kind  of  skepticism 
about  them  that  the  American  voter  has 
when  he  hears  a  political  promise  in  a 
hot  campaign.  He  takes  it  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is,  then,  the  Sena- 
tor's intention  very  carefully  to  limit  his 
substitute  resolution  so  that  It  covers 
only  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  com- 
mitments to  use  the  Armed  Forces,  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  the  Cooper  substitute  for  Senate 
Resolution  85,  and  I  can  find  absolutely 
nothing  In  It  that  would  tie  the  hsuids  of 
the  President  or  impair  his  right  and 
duty  to  protect  our  Nation  whenever  the 
need  might  arise,  as  authorized  by  the 
Constitution. 

Speaking  of  commitments,  we  have 
made  hundreds  of  them,  all  of  which,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  President  has  made  no  commitments 
whatsoever  but  those  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  intends  to.  We  have  had  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  commitments: 
the  Peace  Corps,  upon  which  we  had 
hearings  this  morning,  provides  for  com- 
mitments; Public  Law  480  authorizes 
commitments;  as  do  international  banks, 
multilateral  beuiks,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. We  have  authorized  the  Kennedy 
round  of  customs  and  tariffs,  and  many 
other  things;  I  cannot  go  through  them 

all. 

As  to  any  fears  about  any  agreements 
or  commitments  which  might  be  made 
with  Russia,  no  commitment  which  could 
be  made  with  Russia  or  any  other  country 
would  be  valid  until  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

For  example,  I  refer  to  the  Antarctic 
agreement  with  Russia.  We  have  made 
many  agreements  with  Russia.  There 
were  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
others. 


I  believe  it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of 
our  coimtry  to  enact  this  measure  so  that 
If  some  day  we  have  a  President  who  Is 
Inclined  to  nm  wild  and  ignore  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  the  United  States  or 
Congress,  there  would  be  at  least  some 
brake  on  his  operations. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Nixon  has  no 
sudi  Intention.  I  can  see  nothing  at  all  In 
the  pending  resolution  which  would  im- 
pair his  constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  have  I  remaining?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  talked  at 
great  length  on  this  question  in  the  early 
days  of  this  discussion.  I  do  not  intend 
to  repeat  it  now. 

I  think  on  refiection  of  the  dialog  we 
have  had  we  are  still  neglecting  the  sen- 
sitive question,  and  that  is:  How  do  we 
really  undate  the  mechanism  for  the 
Senate  participating  in  crises  decision- 
making in  a  world  that  is  changing,  in  a 
time  element  that  has  been  shrunken, 
in  a  geographical  factor  that  has  dimin- 
ished? 

I  think  we  still  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  those  who  have  a  concern,  and  a 
rightful  concern,  as  I  see  it.  when  we 
find  circumstances  around  the  world  in 
which,  as  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part 
of  someone  to  head  off  a  worse  explosion, 
a  President  or  Chief  Executive  finds  it 
important  to  make  a  tentative  agree- 
ment. 

A  tentative  agreement  sometimes  Is 
then  taken  up  and  followed  because  of 
the  reaction  of  a  potential  competitor  or 
an  enemy.  The  result  is  that  we  find 
ourselves  pretty  inhibited  and  pretty  en- 
croached upon  in  the  Senate  in  terms  of 
our  decisionmaking  by  actions  that  a 
President  may  well  have  in  good  con- 
science been  compelled  to  make. 

I  believe  we  would  be  more  realistic 
still  if  we  were  to  address  ourselves  to 
some  form  of  mechanism  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  act  in 
an  advisorj'  capacity,  in  a  consulting  ca- 
pacity, in  a  meaningful  directive. 

There  could  be  a  special  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  a  special  relation- 
ship in  regard  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  or  whatever  It  may  be.  I 
think  we  are  missing  the  point.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  we  have  always 
known  it  and  still  address  ourselves  to 
the  crisis  factor. 

I  petition  again  the  importance  of  our 
getting  on  with  the  matter. 

The  resolution  will  be  adopted.  I  am 
sure,  very  quickly  and  with  a  substantial 
margin.  However,  I  think  we  would  be 
missing  the  pomt  if  we  were  not  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
A  few  days  ago,  one  columnist.  Roscoe 
Drummond,  suggested  the  appointment 
or  selection  through  some  device  of  a 
high-powered  Senate  committee  that 
could  act  on  a  moment's  notice  in  a  crisis 
and  be  in  close  consultation  with  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  and  overcome 
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obvious  elements  involviiig  the  cumber- 
some procedures  of  the  Senate,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  some  kind  of  consensus, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  some  kind  of 
decision  without  parading  before  the 
whole  world  what  our  secrets  are.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  focus  on  this. 

I  would  hope,  even  as  we  adopt  the 
measTire — and  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
it — that  the  chtdrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Flelations  and  relevant  groups 
In  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  address 
themselves  to  moving  up  a  notch  or  two 
on  the  timeliness  of  the  crisis  capabil- 
ity of  the  Senate. 

I  still  intend  not  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion. However,  that  is  no  longer  a  mean- 
ingful or  relevant  factor  at  the  present 
time. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  ought  to 
move  fai-ther  down  the  road  in  the  nu- 
clear age  to  responsible  policymaking 
and  a  responsible  capacity  in  these  times. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  tfie 
reasons  for  the  pending  resolution  are 
well  expressed  in  what  the  press  says  is 
the  first  major  policy  address  since  1966, 
an  addi-ess  that  was  delivered  by  Gov. 
Alf  Landon  in  Manhattan,  Kan.,  yester- 
day. I 
Governor  Landon  stated:     ' 

America  has  oversold  Ita  strength,  its  faith 
and  Its  hopes. 
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posture  derive  from  the  fact  that  America 
has  oversold  its  strength,  its  faith,  and  Its 
hopes  In  relation  to  Its  abilities  and  re- 
sources. 

"We  have  oversold  our  mlUtary  might. 
Despite  our  obvious  strength,  we  cannot 
make  aU  things  happen  that  we  would  like 
to  have  happen,  nor  prevent  all  things  from 
happening  that  we  do  not  want  to  happen  " 


He  further  said: 

We  have  oversold  our  military  might.  De- 
spite our  obvious  strength,  we  cannot  make 
all  things  happen  that  we  would  like  to  have 
happen,  nor  prevent  all  things  from  happen- 
ing that  we  do  not  want  to  happen. 

We  have  oversold  the  capacity  of  our  econ- 
omy. Despite  our  obvious  affluence,  we  can- 
not finance  world  security,  world  develop- 
ment, the  Vietnam  war.  and  the  elimination 
of  poverty  at  home — all  at  the  same  time 

We  have  oversold  the  dollar.  Despite  the 
dollar's  being  one  of  the  world's  most  stable 
currencies  and  monetary  value  bases,  we  are 
witnessing  its  decline  and  \'ulner ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  article  in  question,  entitled  "Lan- 
don Says  United  States  Is  Overextended." 
as  it  appeared  today  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Landon    Says    UNrrED    States    Jb    Ovekex- 

TENDEi>— Strength,   Papth   and  Hopes   or 

Nation  Held  Oversold 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  Jttne  24.— Alf  M  Lan- 
don said  here  today  that  "America  has  over- 
sold its  strength,  its  faith  and  Its  hopes  " 

The  Republican  Presidential  candidate  of 
1936,  addressing  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  summer  school  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, made  the  comment  during  a  sweeping 
su^ey  of  contemporary  foreign  policy  issues 

He  expressed   concern  over  demands  for 
protectionist  trade  legislation  and  he  called 
on  President  Nixon  for  "tact  and  above  all 
equity"     in     approaching     central     foreign 
policy  Issues.  * 

Jto.  Landon,  who  U  81  years  old,  said- 

I  strongly  believe  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lem*    concerning     our     attempted     world 


SEES  LiMrr  ON  nation  ■ 
"We  have  oversold  the  capacity  of  our 
economy.  Despite  our  obvious  affluence  we 
cannot  finance  world  security,  world  devel- 
opment, the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  at  home— aU  at  the  same 
time."  He  continued: 

"We  have  oversold  our  will  and  resolve.  We 
are  the  most  generous  people  of  the  world 
the  most  committed  to  the  protection  of 
freedom,  the  most  altruistic,  but  deeplte 
those  qualities,  there  are  Umlts  beyond 
which  we  cannot  reasonably  exercise  our  will 
and  resolve  to  assume  alone  the  role  of 
world  policeman  and  benefactor. 

•'We  have  oversold  the  dollar.  Despite  the 
dollar's  being  one  of  the  world's  most  stable 
currencies  and  monetary  value  bases  we  are 
witnessing  its  decline  and   vulnerablUty. 

•The  United  Nations  has  been  oversold. 
EstabUshed  to  achieve  world  peace,  the 
United  Nations— after  24  years— is  far  from 
realizing  its  purpose,  and  its  goal  wlU  re- 
main a  distant  dream  so  long  as  the  major 
powers— Including  the  United  States— act 
unilaterally  on  major  world  Issues  and  so 
long  as  Communist  China— representing 
one-fourth  of  humanity— is  unrepresented 
In  that  body." 

Mr.  Landon,  v/ho  was  Governor  of  Kansas 
before  his  unsuccessful  bid  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  now  lives  in 
Topeka  and  holds  the  title  adjunct  professor 
of  political  science  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity. 

His  last  previous  major  policy  address  was 
in  December.  1966,  when  he  inaugurated  a 
lecture  series  named  after  him  at  Kansas 
State. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
me  this  address  is,  in  effect,  a  clear  and 
precise  summation  of  why  this  resolution 
is  important  to  the  future  security  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  pending  resolution  as  orig- 
inally drafted,  or  as  revised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Important,  and 
the  hour  is  late  but  not  too  late,  for  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  that  the  Chief 
Executive  over  the  years  has  assumed  too 
much  authority. 

I  think  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  an  appropriate  reso- 
lution. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  Senate 
to  put  itself  on  record  as  saying  that  any 
commitments  made  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  are  not  national  commit- 
ments unless  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  have  participated  in  that 
matter  by  their  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  also  it  is  Im- 
portant to  let  other  countries  throughout 
the  world  know  that  In  a  democracy 
like  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Execu- 

liy^K^vi^?/  ^^Jl°^  ™*^^  commitments 
on  behalf  of  this  country,  but  that  for 


a  commitment  to  be  a  valid  national 
commitment,  it  must  be  participated  In 
by  the  congressional  branch,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  pending  resolution  as  revised  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  hope  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
Senate  reasserting  itself  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Senate  has  a  grave 
responsibility  in  this  regard 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Arkansas  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

tl?L'"f^"^^"^^^  J"^o»"  Senator  from 
Virginia.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen 
ator  from  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  i 
minute. 

Mr  SPONQ.  Mr.  President.  I  will  sud- 

Kh?S***.^^"**<*"  85.  a^  amendSl 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  not  bT 
cause  It  will  in  and  of  itself  change  our 
foreign  policy,  but  because  I  hope  it  will 
signal  a  beneficial  change  in  the  process 
of  our  foreign  policy. 
A  Senate  resolution  cannot  change  the 

S'^^'^,'^"  ."?•  ^^  "^"^^  ^°^<=«  a  President 
to  modify  his  approach  to  foreign  policy 

It  cannot  provide  Congress  with  new 
powers  or  authority.  And,  it  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  United  States  will  have  a 
more  lucid  or  intelligible  foreign  policy 
or  that  this  Nation  will  avoid  undesirable 
situations  and  Involvements  in  the 
future. 

,„J**^K*^'.^?^^^^^'  suggest  procedures 
which.  If  followed,  would  lead  to  a  more 
precise  and  more  understandable  for- 
eign poUcy— a  more  fully  explained  and 
more  widely  debated  policy. 

There  have  been  criticisms  of  U  S  f or- 
®f"  policy  In  recent  years  and  criticisms 
of  a  lack  of  policy.  There  have  been 
criticisms  of  specific  poUcles  and  com- 
mltaients  and  there  have  been  criticisms 
of  failures  to  speak  and  act.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  United  States  has  not 
formulated  or  directed  foreign  policy,  but 
has  only  responded  to  crises  and  events 
The  criticisms  and  the  dissatisfaction 
rwultmg  from  the  courses  taken  stem,  I 
believe,  from  Imprecision  in  foreign 
policy  and  misunderstanding  of  what 
policies  and  commitments  do  exist  These 
misunderstandings  are  prevalent  not 
only  among  Members  of  Congress,  but 
a^  among  U.S.  citizens,  and  among  our 
allies,  and  opponents  throughout  the 
world. 

There  Is,  Grst  of  all,  confusion  over  the 
number  of  countries  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  committed.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  United  States  Is  committed  to 
all  of  the  other  125  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  only  to  the 
42  nations  with  whom  it  signed  regional 
or  bilateral  coUectlve  defense  treaties  be- 
tween 1947  and  1955.  Or.  It  may  be 
aiTgued  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  65  or  more  nations,  when 
pledges  In  executive  agreements,  resolu- 
tions, and  understandings  are  added  to 
those  contained  In  treaties. 

The  question  of  numbers  partially 
derives  from  questions  over  what  types 
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of  agreements  actually  constitute  U.S. 
commitments.  While  there  is  no  argu- 
ment over  the  legality  of  commitments 
In  the  TJli.  Charter  or  In  treaties,  there 
is  question  as  to  how  valid  Executive 
agreements,  imderstandlngs.  and  similar 
Instruments  are. 

Finally,  there  is  question  over  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  commitments.  The  U.N. 
Charter  and  most  treaties  commit  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  other  na- 
tions, in  the  case  of  certain  events  or 
happenings,  to  determine  action  to  be 
taken,  and  policies  to  be  followed.  Do 
these  commitments  then  mean  that 
action  caimot  be  taken  without  further 
authorization  by  Congress,  or  may  the 
President  follow  a  course  which  he  sim- 
ply deems  to  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  a  treaty  or  agreement? 

These  uncertainties  are  partially  re- 
sponsible for  confusion  and  uncertainty 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy.  These  ucertain- 
ties  can  be  ameliorated  by  adherence  to 
the  processes  envisioned  in  the  commit- 
ment resolution. 

A  resolution,  if  adopted  and  followed, 
can  Indicate  what  commitments  are  con- 
sidered valid  and.  In  broad  outline,  what 
a  commitment  means.  The  discussion 
which  would  take  place  in  determining 
new  commitments  would  contribute  to 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  ex- 
tent of  U.S.  policy.  This  would  help 
delineate  the  extent  and  depth  of  all  U.S. 
commitments.  It  would  signal  when  new 
commitments  are  made. 

Such  a  course  would  provide  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  U.S.  citizens  to 
develop  a  greater  imderstandlng  of  their 
Nation's  policy. 

It  would  indicate  to  foreign  nations — 
both  friendly  and  unfriendly — U.S.  in- 
tent and  purpose.  Such  a  course  would 
udoubtedly  diminish  the  possibility  of 
miscalculation  and  imwanted  confron- 
tations. 

For  these  reasons.  I  favor  the  national 
commitments  resolution  as  modified  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper.  It  would  fully  define 
the  meaning  of  commitments  and 
specify  how  they  can  be  made.  In  doing 
so,  it  would  help  remove  questions  and 
uncertainty  about  n.S.  goals. 

In  considering  this  resolution,  we  must, 
however,  be  mindful  of  several  things. 
First,  a  resolution  Is  not  a  panacea  for 
the  Vietnam  war  and  It  Is  not  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  future  misadventures. 
As  the  saying  goes,  hindsight  is  better 
than  foresight.  We  now  know  how  Viet- 
nam happened  and  we  uish  it  had  not. 
With  or  without  this  resolution.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  either  the  President  or  Con- 
gress would  knowingly  venture  Into  a 
similar  situation.  But  parallels  do  not 
always  occur,  and  the  test  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  future — whether  directed  by 
the  President  or  Congress — will  be  de- 
termined by  our  ability  to  recognize  new 
situations  and  threats  which  would  lead 
to  imwanted  involvements  and  preclude 
their  happening.  Hopefully,  the  resolu- 
tion will  lead  to  a  clarification  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  will  provoke  the  tsrpe 
of  debate  and  discussion  necessary  to  in- 
dicate the  possible  consequences  of  poli- 
cies the  Nation  pursues. 
Finally.  I  believe  we  must  remember 


that  the  President  must  have  some  flexi- 
bility in  foreign  policy.  The  evidence  is 
quite  clear  that  some  delay  in  acting  af- 
ter the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  would 
have  had  little  consequence.  Had  the 
United  States,  however — and  I  am  not 
arguing  that  It  did — wished  to  intervene 
in  Czechoslovakia  or  Greece,  it  would 
not  have  had  the  time  for  congressional 
action  before  being  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli.  Much  as  I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise. I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  completely 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  there  will 
not  be  an  occasion  where  the  President 
has  to  act  rapidly.  In  adopting  this  reso- 
lution, I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  indicate  that 
it  believes  the  need  for  rapid  action  is 
forgone  or  that  it  should  mislead  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  such 
a  situation  will  never  again  arise. 

With  these  two  considerations  in  mind, 
however,  I  believe  the  procedures  envi- 
sioned by  the  resolution  should  be 
adopted  as  constructive  and  clarifying  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  very  fine  contribution  to 
this  matter.  I  think  his  suggestions  have 
certainly  Improved  the  resolution.  I  have 
accepted  his  suggested  amendments  and 
join  in  advocating  his  revised  version, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  (1)  a  national  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  financial  re- 
soiirces  of  the  United  States,  either  Imme- 
diately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  conunltment  by  the  United 
States  results  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  spe- 
clflcaUy  providing  for  such  commitment. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  effort  of  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
trying,  in  my  view,  to  reestablish  the 
proper  constitutional  functions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  kind  of  partisan  matter.  It  is  no  re- 
fiection  upon  any  of  the  present  members 
of  the  executive  branch  In  any  way. 

In  a  way.  we  are  saying  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  from  here  on  we  are  going  to 
be  much  more  conscious  of  our  responsi- 
bility and  much  more  careful  in  the  ap- 
proval of  obligations  of  major  impor- 
tance to  our  country. 

I  think  it  will  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  attitude  of  foreign  coun- 
tries toward  our  country. 

If  we  live  up  to  it  and  make  it  con- 
vincing to  them,  I  believe  it  will,  in  the 
future,  help  us  avoid  some  of  the  troubles 
that  have  arisen  in  the  i>ast  not  because 
anyone  intended  for  trouble  to  arise,  but 
because  many  of  our  people  have  a  very 
gracious  way  of  saying  nice  things  to 


people — Involving  promises  beycmd  their 
authority — and  the  other  nations  have 
not  always  understood  our  constitutional 
system,  which  we  believe  is  a  good  sys- 
tem. I  believe  it  is. 

I  appreciate  the  assistance  and  coop- 
eration of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  pending  resolution,  which  I  now 
hope  the  Senate  wUl  agree  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mitndt)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  DoDD),  both  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  ForeiBH 
Relations,  for  giving  abundant  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  and  developing  a  sub- 
stitute that  I  believe  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  Senate  Resolution  85.  which 
is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  think  they  have  done  excellent  work. 
I  rather  regret  the  fact  that  the  word 
"future"  does  not  appear  and  that  the 
words  "in  hostilities"  do  not  appear  in 
the  Cooper- Fulbright  resolution.  How- 
ever, that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
matter  has  been  fully  discussed. 

As  I  recall,  the  first  vote  will  occur  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  M-jkdt» 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh^  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
HoLLiNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
liams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  smd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  f rom ^llchigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RxTSSELL) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Alabama   (Mr.  Sparkicam)   would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pong)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeli,)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Callfomla  (Mr. 
Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  frcnn 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  woiUd  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  36, 
nays  50,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


Allott 
Baker 
BeUmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlalck 

Ea&tland 


Aiken.  ■. 

All«n  ,_. 

Anderson 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

CaanoD 

Case 

Chiirch 

Cooi 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Bayh 
Poi  g 
Ooodell 
Gore 
Hart 


[No.  49  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 

Faanln 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Oumejr 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

lCcGe« 

MlUer 

NAYS— 50 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hartke 

HatAeld 

Holland 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Math  las 
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So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  following  the  disposal 
of  the  pending  resolution,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7206, 
an  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain officers  of  Congress.  We  intend  to  do 
that  at  this  time  because  we  have  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  In 
the  Chamber,  and  other  interested 
members. 

Then  we  have  anticipated  that  tomor- 
row we  will  take  up  one  or  two  bills,  one 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  inter- 
ested in,  having  to  do  with  amending 
section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

Following  that,  it  is  hoped  to  take 
up— not    necessarily    in    this    order— 


8.  2416,  a  blU  to  authorize  approprlatlcHis 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 
S.  1708,  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  S.  853,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreational  Area 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  I  understand  will 
be  available  for  consideration  next  week. 
Other  matters  on  the  calendar  will  be 
disposed  of  during  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  early  next  week. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  the  Executive 
Calendar  is  the  nomination  of  Charles 
H.  Meacham,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  WUdllfe,  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  take  that 
nomination  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  understand 
that  the  minority  views  have  been  filed 
and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  take  up 
that  nomination  tomorrow — or  on  Fri- 
day, at  the  latest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  this  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved  is  now  occupying  the 
chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  vield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
take  up  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  which  was  reported 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  mentioned  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
recently,  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  as  we 
know,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  states 
that  the  Defense  authorization  bill  is 
being  marked  up  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  consideration. 

It  is  my  intention  to  lay  It  before  the 
Senate  on  July  3  and  make  it  the  pending 
business  on  our  return  from  our  1-day 
vacation  over  the  4th,  or  on  July  7. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  that  if  he 
wanted  to  work  in  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation measure  sometime  after  that, 
and  could  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  it  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable.  But  as  of  now,  all  things  going 
as  planned,  we  will  lay  the  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  bill  before  the 
Senate  on  July  3,  make  it  the  pending 
business,  and  start  debate  on  July  7. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  discussed  the 
possibility  of  delaying  for  1  day  only  the 
bill  which  will  be  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi— again 
in  an  arrangement  worked  out  with  the 
Senator— with  the  belief  that  we  can 
dispose  of  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  in  1  day  and  with  the  fact  clearly  in 
mind  that  we  need  to  take  It  to  confer- 
ence. I  wonder  whether  It  is  possible  to 
work  out  any  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  that  respect  I 
would  be  at  the  will  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  whom  I  feel 
I  have  already  made  a  commitment  I 
would  appreciate  his  comments.  If  he 
would  care  to  make  some  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi-.  President.  wIU  th^ 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  this  to  say  Mr 
President:  Of  course  we  could  not  guar 
antee  that  we  could  get  this  bill  finished 
We  have  been  making  good  headway  in' 
the  markup  and  expect  to  continue  work 
But  this  is  a  large  bill,  and  ABM  is  just 
one  item  in  It.  In  going  over  the  major 
Items,  we  can  see  that  it  will  take  time 
We  have- finished  the  hearings,  but  we 
are  examining  the  bill  very  thoroughly 

As  an  illustration,  on  a  major  matter 
today,  we  asked  the  chief  of  the  Air  Force 
to  come  In  for  some  additional  testimony 
So  we  just  have  that,  and  we  have  not 
taken  up  the  ABM.  That  was  excepted 
to  start  with,  we  will  come  to  that  last 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  I  would 
say  that  the  commitment  I  have  made 
depends  upon  the  bill  being  marked  up 
and  ready  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  worked  pretty  hard 
to  get  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
on  the  calendar.  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
annual  bill  on  the  calendar.  I  make  no 
request  for  any  preference  of  any  sort 
but  I  want  to  advise  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Stennis)  that  progress  in  confer- 
ence on  that  bill  will  bear  very  greatly 
upon  the  food  stamp  bill  which  is  to  come 
later,  even  beyond  the  construction  of 
tliat  bill,  and  it  bears  also  on  vaiious 
other  matters  of  legislation  which  liave 
got  to  follow.  I  am  eager  to  have  the  ag- 
riculture bill  go   to  conference  at  the 
earliest  date  possible,  not  because  of  any 
particular  interest  of  my  own  in  these 
items,  and  I  have  mentioned  only  one, 
but  because  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  get 
this  matter  underway  in  conference  as 
speedily  as  we  may.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  .  the  chairman,  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  important  to  get  this 
particular  appropriation  bill  in  confer- 
ence at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  leadership  will 
do  its  very  best. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  this  Defense  authorization 
bill,  I  would  hope,  because  of  its  com- 
plexity, that  we  do  not  rush  considera- 
tion on  the  fl(x>r.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  money  is  involved. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  of  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
I  think  I  know  as  much  as  my  limited 
capacity  can  absorb  about  it  in  the  time 
space  in  question.  But  there  are  still  some 
aspects  of  the  bill  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. 

If  that  is  true  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  could  be  at  least  as  true  about 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  not  on 
these  committees  and  who  are  most  In- 
terested in  this  bill  this  year  for  many 
reasons. 

I  would  respectfully  present  that  bills 
which  have  to  do  with  authorization  or 
appropriation  are  often  considered  as  to 
be  started  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Now  I  do  not  say  for  one  minute 
that  the  House  should  tell  the  Senate 
what  to  do.  But  there  does  not  seem  to 
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be  any  reason  for  any  great  hurry,  be- 
cause the  House  has  not  even  started 
authorization  hearings  on  either  the 
Army  or  Navy. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  come  to 
floor  discussion  this  year,  with  all  this 
accelerated  interest  because  of  the  ABM 
discussion  and  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous drains  on  our  economy,  that  every 
Senator  when  he  sees  the  gigantic  sums 
coming  up  in  the  bill,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  really  study  It  before  he 
casts  his  vote  on  what  could  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  considered 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  and  the  Senate  that  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  is  not  going  to  be  con- 
sidered in  Just  a  week  or  two.  It  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time.  We  might  as  well 
face  up  to  it.  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  follow  the  admonition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  read  with  great 
care  and  in  great  detail  the  hearings 
which  will  be  on  their  desks  at  that  time. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  said.  There  ought  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable period  between  the  time  when 
the  bill  is  reported  and  the  time  when  it 
is  taken  up,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  read  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
reasonable  time  has  been  set.  A  commit- 
ment has  been  made.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  commitment  will  be  honored. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  listen  to 
and  participate  in  the  debate  when  the 
bill  is  before  us.  I  simply  have  made  an 
effort  to  accommodate  every  Senator  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  anything  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said  or  to  anything 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  had  said.  It  seems  to 
me  we  all  know  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lengthy  debate  on  the  military  construc- 
tion bill.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  major.cy  leader  the  process 
of  working  in  the  Agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill  during  the  general  time  of 
debate  on  that  bill,  which  I  hope  very 
much  can  be  done,  because  there  are 
critical  matters  that  need  to  go  to  con- 
ference that,  I  am  sure,  all  Senators 
know  are  contained  in  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  this  year. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  agree  to  allow,  early  in 
the  week  after  our  return  from  the  July 
4  weekend,  a  day,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  come  in  at  the  earliest  hour 
that  is  acceptable  and  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  is  acceptable  that  night,  in  an 
efifort  to  get  the  bill  passed  that  day, 
which  I  believe  oan  be  done. 

Some  serious  matters  will  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  Mr.  Williams)  on  his  feet 
now.  I  am  sure  he  will  have  at  least  one 
verj-  serious  matter  in  connection  with 


that  bill.  I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to 
preclude  him  from  being  heard  to  the 
extent  he  wants  to  be  heard,  and  that  Is 
true  of  other  Senators.  However.  I  do 
think,  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate,  and 
agricultural  people  all  over  the  Nation, 
and  many  others  who  are  affected  by  the 
food  stamp  and  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
get  it  to  conference  at  an  early  date. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  it  up. 
I  am  glad  the  minority  leader  is  on 
the  floor,  because  I  hope  that  he,  too, 
will  help  us  to  work  out  an  early  date 
by  which  we  can  get  the  bill  considered, 
passed,  and  to  conference. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative 
to  commitments  to  foreign  powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  want 

to  be  heard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote,  and  vote  gladly  for  the 
resolution  in  thfe  form  which  it  now  has. 
I  had  a  very  lengthy  colloquy  some 
days  ago  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  the  resolution.  I 
note  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  was  present  during  that  colloquy, 
whether  because  of  that  colloquy  or  be- 
cause of  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter, 
has  suggested  amendments  which  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  which  are  now  a  part  of  the 
amended  resolution. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  creating  any  adverse  effect  against 
executive  agreements  in  general  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  resolution.  That  is  obviated 
because  the  amended  resolution  now 
deals  with  two  specific  subjects,  and  only 
with  them,  one  of  which  is  national  secu- 
rity and  the  other  of  which  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  money  from  our  assets  to 
other  nations. 

I  think  that  the  resolution,  as  so  lim- 
ited, relates  to  two  matters  which  are 
veiT  clearly  of  national  importance  and 
should  clearly  be  defined  as  to  national 
commitments. 

I  think  the  resolution,  as  reworded, 
does  prevent  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"national  commitment."  as  it  is  used  in 
the  resolution,  from  being  obscured;  but, 
instead,  makes  it  rather  clear  that  "na- 
tional commitment"  as  now  mentioned 
in  the  amended  resolution  relates  only  to 
two  things,  and  that  is,  first,  the  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces  or  any  commitment  to 
use  them,  and,  second,  the  payment  out 
of  our  moneys  to  other  nations.  When 
so  limited,  I  think  the  resolution  will  be 
helpful  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
executive,  and  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
friendly  nations  that  have  agreements 
of  some  sort  or  another  with  us. 

I  have  questioned  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  think  I  imderstand  that 
he  is  trying  to  create  here  a  resolution 


which  shall  govern  us,  the  executive,  and 
other  nations  in  the  world  as  to  our  for- 
eign relations  in  the  future.  I  hope  that 
he  means — and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  he  means — that  relations  now  exist- 
ing that  are  known  to  us  are  not  affected 
in  any  way,  and  that  if  there  are  any 
not  known  to  us  now  and  that  do  be- 
come known  to  us,  we  should  allow  them 
to  stand,  and  they  will  stand,  on  their 
own  merits  as  they  are  brought  to  us 
from  time  to  time. 

In  the  form  It  now  Is,  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  resolution.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas both  upon  his  authorship  and 
upon  his  being  willing  to  accept  what  I 
think  are  excellent  limitations  as  con- 
tained in  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  as  they  have  been 
submitted  and  as  they  are  now  incorpo- 
rated in  that  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  Senate  Resolution  85, 
which  deals  with  our  national  commit- 
ments. The  primary  purpose  of  this  re- 
solution is  to  reassert  the  congressional 
responsibility  in  any  decision  to  commit 
our  Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  abroad. 
I  believe  that  this  purpose  is  both  sound 
and  salutory.  It  certainly  is  in  harmony 
with  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution. 

I  ieel  very  strongly  that  the  resolution, 
if  adopted,  will  be  the  first  step  whereby 
Congress,  and  especially  the  Senate,  can 
reestablish  its  coequal  role  in  foreign 
relations.  Tlie  resolution  asks  only  that 
the  legislative  branch  be  consulted  dur- 
ing the  decisionmaking  process  with  re- 
spect to  national  commitments.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  be  informed  on  an  after- 
the-fact  basis  and  then  handed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  piovide  the  men,  money, 
and  material  resources  to  fulfill  commit- 
ments already  made  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
in  my  judgment,  will  contribute  substan- 
tiallv  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tional balance  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  by  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  our  worldwide  com- 
mitments and  our  ability  to  respond  to 
them.  There  are  40  countries  with  which 
we  have  formal  agreements  conmiitting 
us  to  assist  them  militarily  in  the  event 
of  aggression.  I  do  not  favor,  of  course. 
turning  our  back  on  any  of  our  existing 
commitments  and,  as  I  understand  the 
resolution,  it  will  have  no  effect  on  exist- 
ing treaties,  acts  of  Congress,  including 
joint  resolutions,  or  other  past  actions  or 
commitments  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem and  with  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  overextended  for  quite  some  time.  In 
1954  I  opposed  the  sending  of  our  first 
troops  to  South  Vietnam.  I  have  opposed 
some  of  the  treaties  by  which  we  as- 
sumed military  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions. I  warned  against  ovu:  potential  in- 
volvement in  the  Congo  situation  and 
also  opposed  the  sending  of  troops  to  the 
Middle  East  during  the  war  in  1967. 

I  also  strongly  supported  the  proposal 
by  former  Senator  John  Bricker.  of  Ohio, 
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to  amend  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  treatymaklng  power.  In  testifying 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1952,  Senator  Brlcker 
stated  that  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
amendment  was  "to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  treaty  as  an  Instrument  of  domestic 
legislation,  and  to  prevent  Its  use  as  a 
vehicle  for  surrendering  national  sover- 
eignty." 

Specifically,  the  Brlcker  amendment 
provided  that  a  provision  of  a  treaty 
which  conflicted  with  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  of  any  force  and  effect: 
that  a  treaty  should  become  effective  as 
Internal  law  only  through  legislation 
which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty;  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  regulate  all  Executive  and  other 
agreements  with  any  foreign  nation  or 
International  organization:  and  that  all 
su«h  agreements  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  as  Imposed  on 
treaties. 

Unfortimately,  on  February  26,  1954, 
the  Brtcker  amendment  failed  to  win 
support 'of  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  therefore  failed  of  pas- 
sage. 

My  concern  about  the  extent  of  our 
commitments  resulted  In  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  chair,  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  our  worldwide  mili- 
tary commitments  In  1966  and  1967. 
These  are  the  hearings  In  which  then 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  the 
now-famous  statement  that — 

No  would-be  aggressor  should  suppose  that 
the  absence  of  a  defense  treaty,  congressional 
declaration,  or  U.S.  military  presence  grants 
Immunity  to  aggression. 

Although  Secretary  Rusk  disclaimed 
that  this  was  its  purpose  or  meaning,  this 
statement  comes  perilously  close  to  cast- 
ing us  in  the  role  of  policeman  of  the 
world— a  role  which  we  have  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  materiel  resovuces  to 
fulfill. 

If  you  look  back  over  the  years  to  the 
Korean  war,  the  intervention  in  Lebanon, 
the  two  crises  over  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
intervention,  and  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  importance  of  this  resolution 
becomes  clear.  While  it  would  not  be  le- 
gally binding  upon  the  President  and 
could  not.  Of  course,  change  his  constitu- 
tional powers,  it  would  at  least  be  an  as- 
sertion by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  that  we  do  not  intend  in  the 
future  to  be  unmindful  of  our  constitu- 
tional powers  and  responsibilities. 

Basically,    what    this    resolution    at- 
tempts to  do,  as  I  understand  It,  is  to 
make  it  plain  that  Congress,  particularly 
the  Senate,  will  insist  that  it  Is  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  Itself  on  the  va- 
lidity  Of   foreign   commitments   before 
they  are  extended  and  especially  before 
any  of  them  are  Implemented  by  the 
commitment  of  American  troops  on  for- 
eign soil.  This  is  a  wise  and  proper  ob- 
jective, and  I  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  not  risen  to 
aay  what  he  did  say  about  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  have  said  the  very  same 
thing. 
When  I  first  read  and  studied  the  reso- 
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lutlon.  I  had  some  doubts  and  qualms 
about  It,  because  I  did  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  anything  that  would  have 
been  offensive  to  the  administration.  I 
therefore  had  my  doubts,  which  I  ex- 
pressed before  the  policy  committee.  At 
that  time  we  discussed  the  proposed 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  which  I 
think  clarifies  the  definition. 

As  I  see  it  now,  with  the  incorporation 
of  the  Cooper  amendmmt,  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  it  Is  not  offen- 
sive to  the  administration.  It  la  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  create  a  sense 
of  partnership  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  in  certain  matters  which 
are  very  Important  not  only  to  the  legis- 
lative process  but  also  to  the  commit- 
ment of  American  troops. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  It.  Therefore, 
I  shall  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  85 
has  been  dragging  on  since  last  Thurs- 
day. It  would  seem  that  by  now  the 
mood  of  the  Senate  is  rather  clear.  Much 
as  I  disagree  with  the  resolution,  I  rec- 
ognize that  in  all  probability  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  consider  this  to  be  a  regres- 
sive and  unrealistic  step.  It  is  regressive 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  call  into  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  the  President's 
role  in  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  a  development 
that  unquestionably  is  a  necessary  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  modem 
age.  It  is  unrealistic  in  that  it  fails  to 
provide  for  placing  the  responsibility 
the  President  now  holds  into  hands 
equally  decisive  and  determined. 

One  reason  that  Senate  Resolution  85 
has  gotten  so  much  attention  is  that 
under  the  pressure  of  events,  the  Sen- 
ate has  allowed  its  sphere  of  authority 
and  responsibility  in  foreign  affairs  to 
be  eroded.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Roscoe 
Drummond  underscored  this  point 


tions  Committee  in  the  policy  process  Is 
whatever  it  decides  It  to  be.  Thus,  the 
committee  can  hide  behind  the  shelter 
of  a  resolution,  or  it  can  stand  on  its 
deeds. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  im- 
portant that  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Involve  Itself  with  the  decision  ele- 
ments implicit  in  an  ABM  system  as  the 
current  International  Organization  and 
Disarmament  Affairs  Subcommittee  has 
been  undertaking — the  Gore  group— or 
the  question  of  policy  toward  mainland 
China;  or  to  reexamine  our  foreign 
policy  assiunptlons  and  commitments  in 
many  of  the  critical  areas  of  the  world, 
as  the  Subcommittee  for  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad— 
Symington  group — is  now  doing. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  the  Senate 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee should  preserve  its  role  In  national 
policymaking  by  deeds  and  actions 
rather  than  by  lamenting  its  role  in  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

My  sentiments  on  Senate  Resolution 
85  are  clear.  I  would  have  voted  against 
it  had  it  come  to  a  vote  today. 

In  view  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Dnun- 
mond's  article  alluded  to  earlier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov/s: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June  24.  1969] 

How  Congress  Can  Reclaim  Its  Power 


First,  It  needs  to  be  understood  that  Con- 
gress has  not  loot  powers  because  anybody 
has  taJcen  anything  from  it.  but  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  exercise  the  powers  It 
possesses. 


The  question  to  ask  Is  how  the  Senate 
can  cut  out  a  new  role  for  itself.  Mr. 
Drummond  went  on  to  suggest  one  pos- 
sibility; that  Congress  might  bring  into 
being  a  counterpart  to  the  National  Se- 
cmity  Council,  perhaps  in  the  form  of 
a  joint  congressional  committee. 

In  any  event,  if  the  Senate  is  to  succeed 
in  achieving  this  new  role.  It,  too,  must 
update  its  procedures  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions field  as  well  as  upgrade  its  sense  of 
responsibility  by  focusing  more  and  more 
on  larger  and  larger  questions.  The  Sen- 
ate could  afford  to  address  itself  well  In 
advance  of  crises  to  the  broad  outlines 
and  directions  of  American  policy.  This 
becomes  far  more  constructive  as  well  as 
Influential  than  in  responding  principally 
to  crisis  situations  after  the  fact. 

The  Senate's  role  in  foreign  policy  of 
the  future  can  best  be  achieved  by  deeds 
rather  than  by  words — at  least  of  all 
by  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 


(By   Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — Congress  Is  always  fretting 
about  Its  loss  of  power  and  Initiative  to  the 
President  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  should.  Something  needs  to  be  done  and 
can  be  done.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  Congress 
to  repair  the  balance. 

But,  first.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that 
Congress  has  not  lost  powers  because  any- 
body has  taken  anything  from  It,  but  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  exercise  powers  It 
possesses. 

Every  activist  president  from  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  Johnson  has  enlarged 
the  role  of  the  executive  by  using  more  de- 
cisively the  powers  the  Constitution  gives 
him — a  process  enhanced  by  the  focus  which 
radio  and  television  give  to  the  White  House. 
Congress  has  lagged  behind. 
In  two  landmark  decisions — public  deseg- 
regation and  the  one  man,  one  vote  ruling 
providing  for  reapportionment  of  state  legis- 
latures— the  Supreme  Court  has  done  more  to 
change  the  face  of  the  nation  than  anything 
Congreee  bad  done  In  two  decades. 

It  was  always  open  to  Congress  to  act  In 
these  two  areas.  It  failed  to  do  so. 
VThat  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 
One  thing  Is  sure:  what  Congress  Is  pres- 
ently trying  to  do  won't  work.  It  Is  trying  to 
Increase  Its  powers  by  attempting  to  decrease 
the  president's. 

This  was  the  stated  objective  of  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Fulbrlght  resolution  which 
prescribed  that  the  president  as  commander 
In  chief  must  not  use  the  armed  forces  out- 
side the  United  States  without  prior  approval 
by  the  Senate.  That  would  have  meant  that 
President  Kennedy  couldn't  have  acted,  as 
he  did  successfully  to  get  the  Soviet  missiles 
out  of  Cuba.  That  would  have  meant  that 
President  Elsenhower  could  not  have  acted 
promptly  In  sending  United  States  troops  to 
Lebanon.  That  would  mean  that  no  president 
could  act  quickly,  as  needs  require  In  this 
uncertain  and  turbulent  world. 
But  the  resolution  has  been  so  watered 
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down  that  It  1b  nearly  meaningless,  except 
tiiat  It  cannot  fall  to  plant  doubts  In  the 
]Qinds  of  America's  allies  and  adversaries  that 
the  president  Is  losing  his  freedom  of  Initia- 
tive. He  Isn't,  in  reality,  because  no  resolu- 
tion by  Congress  can  amend  the  president's 
constitutional  powers. 

They  e^re  broad  and.  In  my  judgtnent,  have 
been  used  prudently.  I  know  of  no  foreign 
policy  or  foreign  military  commitment  which 
bas  not  had  Senate  approval.  SEATO  (the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization)  was 
overwhelmingly  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Every 
military  action  which  President  Johnson 
took  In  Vietnam  had  explicit  authorization 
in  the  Tonkin  resolution,  also  overwhelming- 
ly approved. 

There  are  valid  reasons  why  Congress 
should  recover  the  powers  and  Initiative 
which  It  has  lost  through  neglect.  It  can  do 
this  by  effectively  using  the  great  powers  It 
possesses — the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power 
of  scrutiny  and  review,  the  power  of  con- 
gressional advocacy. 

But  It  can  do  this  only  when  it  Is  willing  to 
organize  and  equip  Itself  with  the  means  to 
do  the  Job. 

For  years  the  initiative  has  always  been 
with  the  president  in  part  because  be  has  In 
his  hands  the  means  to  achieve  a  coordinated 
global  view  of  foreign  policy,  military  policy, 
and  domestic  policy.  The  Instrument  Is  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Congress  urgently  needs  the  same  kind  of 
Instrument  so  It  can  look  at  the  whole  of 
United  States  policy,  not  merely  at  Its  sepa- 
rate parts.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  on  national  security  to 
match  the  work  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

At  the  present  time,  at  least  six  different 
committees  In  each  House — 12  in  all — ex- 
amine the  bits  and  pieces  of  foreign,  politi- 
cal, and  military  commitments  and  defense 
spending,  and  no  single  committee  of  Con- 
gress ever  looks  at  the  whole. 

No  wonder  Congress  falters  In  Its  job. 

No  wonder  Congress  accomplishes  so  little 
In  supervising  and  controlling  defense  spend- 
ing despite  the  fact  that  Its  powers  are  great. 
It  deals  separately  with  symptoms,  not  with 
causes. 

When  Congress  matches  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  with  a  Joint  congressional 
security  committee,  It  will  galvanlcally  re- 
cover powers  It  has  long  Edlowed  to  erode. 

Now  Is  the  time.  It's  needed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  half  century.  America 
has  become  the  foremost  power  in  the 
world.  We  have  taken  a  truly  global  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect our  own  interests  abroad  but  also  to 
protect  the  interests  of  free  men  every- 
where. The  executive  branch  has  right- 
fully been  accorded  primary  respon- 
sibility for  formulating  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  order  to  support  our  foreign  policy, 
we  have  relied  on  our  tremendous  mili- 
tary might.  The  consequences  of  military 
commitment,  however,  go  far  beyond 
world  politics.  The  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  deciding  when  our  troops 
should  be  conamltted  or  deployed  in  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  policy  belongs  to  Con- 
gress. 

But  as  we  have  become  a  world  power, 
the  Executive  has  usurped  the  role  of 
Congress.  AH  modem  Presidents  have 
attributed  to  themselves  the  power  to 
employ  our  troops  in  foreign  hostilities. 
Too  often  Congress,  as  a  body,  has  not 
even  been  consulted;  and  when  it  has. 
Congress  has  succumbed  to  an  emotional 
need  for  a  momentary  expression  of  na- 
tional unity.  In  the  recent  case  of  the 


Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  it  has  done  so 
while  acting  imder  erroneous  or  insufO- 
clent  Information.  It  is  time  that  the 
resulting  imbalance  between  executive 
and  congressional  power  was  corrected. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  correct- 
ing this  imbalance  is  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution.  When  committing 
our  troops  to  foreign  hostilities  without 
specific  congressional  approval,  the  Ex- 
ecutive ignores  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  give  to  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  declare  war  and  which 
requires  the  President  to  get  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  before  enter- 
ing into  foreign  commitments.  Senator 
Church,  in  a  recent,  excellent  address, 
outlined  some  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  executive  illegality.  If,  as 
some  have  suggested,  the  "declaration  of 
war"  or  "advice  and  consent"  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  are  outmoded,  they 
should  be  amended  by  the  appropriate 
procedures.  Only  after  thorough  debate  in 
the  National  and  State  legislatures  can 
we  be  sure  that  a  change  In  the  basic 
docimient  of  our  political  system  is  war- 
ranted. Respect  for  the  law  of  the  land 
requires  that  extra-legal  mechanisms  for 
effecting  change  be  avoided,  even  if  the 
reasons  for  that  change  are  sound. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reasons 
axe  sound.  For  one  thing,  excessive  exec- 
utive independence  in  making  military 
commitments  can  have  harmful  effects 
on  our  foreign  policy.  Our  present  policy 
of  unilateral  military  peacekeeping  has 
too  often  been  blindly  employed  to  en- 
force the  status  quo — to  support  govern- 
ments whose  domestic  policies  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  ideals  of  personal  free- 
dom and  individual  dignity  which  we  in 
America  treasure  so  highly. 

An  example  is  our  implied  readiness  to 
support  the  regime  of  the  Spanish  dicta- 
tor Franco,  upgraded  to  the  status  of  a 
de  facto  commitment  by  a  military  mem- 
orandum and  recent  counterinsurgency 
exercises.  Although  the  administration 
has  disavowed  the  existence  of  any  for- 
mal commitment,  its  de  facto  status  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Another  example  is  om*  failure  to  cut 
off  military  aid  from  the  Greek  military 
junta.  Even  though  Greece  is  without  the 
most  basic  of  civil  liberties,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  supply  this  repressive  regime 
with  weapons  and  ammunition. 

Thus,  the  absence  of  legislative  scru- 
tiny of  our  national  commitments  has 
led  to  accepting  the  Inevitability  of  mili- 
tary support  for  unwise  foreign  policies. 
Only  if  we  in  Congress  assert  our  con- 
stitutional right  to  control  national 
commitments  can  this  unfortunate  trend 
be  reversed. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  an 
even  more  fundamental  reason  for  re- 
asserting Congress'  foreign  policy  power. 
By  abdicating  oiu-  right  to  control  mili- 
tary commitments  we  are  seriously  un- 
dermining Congress'  role  in  setting  na- 
tional priorities.  If  the  Executive  can 
independently  decide  when  to  deploy 
America's  Armed  Forces,  it  essentially 
has  the  final  say  in  determining  how  a 
large  proportion  of  our  resources  will  be 
expended.  But  resource  allocation  is 
Congress'  most  important  function — in- 
deed. It  Is  a  decision  which  Congress 
must  control  if  the  constitutional  checks 


and  balances  system  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all.  Without  this  power. 
Congress  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
ornament,  whose  only  purpose  would  be 
to  give  automatic  approval  to  the  deci- 
sions of  an  all  powerful  Executive. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  hoped  to  spare 
America  from  such  a  catastrophe  by  im- 
planting in  our  political  system  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  pxjwers,  and,  in 
particular,  by  reserving  to  Congress  the 
power  to  make  war  and  to  approve  for- 
eign commitments. 

Thomas  Jefferson  explained  that  our 
Constitution  transferred  the  war  pow^r 
"from  the  Executive  to  the  legislative 
body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend  to 
those  who  are  to  pay."  In  other  words, 
the  legislature  was  to  determine  whether, 
from  their  standpoint,  a  proposed  war 
would  be  worth  the  costs. 

In  fact,  costs  of  war  have  become  far 
greater  than  they  were  when  Jefferson 
wrote.  Today  we  are  spending  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  in  Vietnam;  the  total  cost 
of  the  war  to  date  has  been  over  a  hun- 
dred billion,  far  in  excess  of  all  pre- 
vious foreign  wars  with  the  exception  of 
World  War  n. 

The  noneconomic  costs  of  military 
intervention  have  become  even  more 
alarming.  Only  three  decades  ago  con- 
scription was  unknown  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war;  the  President,  when 
engaged  in  "nonwar"  military  involve- 
ment, was  prohibited  from  drawing  on 
our  vast  manpower  resources.  When  he 
had  to  go  to  Congress  to  a.sk  for  a  draft, 
the  legislature  had  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  worth  of  large-scale  military 
intervention.  But  ever  since  1948,  our 
Presidents  have  had  a  conscription  sys- 
tem continuously  at  their  disposal.  The 
consequence  in  Vietnam  has  been  the 
easy  and  "politically  painless"  deploy- 
ment of  a  total  of  more  than  a  million 
of  our  young  men  to  battle,  with  a  loss 
of  over  36,000  of  their  lives  and  the 
wcimdlng  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
more.  The  total  number  of  reported  cas- 
ualties is  more  than  any  previous  foreign 
war  with  the  exception  of  World  War  n. 

But  even  as  the  costs  of  military  in- 
volvement have  increased,  we  have  also 
developed  a  greater  awareness  of  other 
areas  of  need  which  we  feel  have  a  claim 
for  priority  consideration.  Today  there 
are  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  des- 
perate domestic  needs;  but  what  we 
sometimes  forget  is  that  the  resources 
available  to  meet  these  needs  are  not 
unlimited.  Our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
for  Instance,  has  led  not  only  to  tre- 
mendous cost  In  men  and  treasure,  but  It 
has  also  forced  us  to  forego  alternative 
uses  of  these  resources — training  our 
manpower  for  peacetime  activities  in- 
stead of  war,  and  spending  our  budget 
on  programs  to  build  lives  Instead  of 
weapons  to  destroy  them.  But  as  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  grew,  we  were  told 
that  we  could  afford  both  "guns  and  but- 
ter"; in  other  words,  the  choice  of  how 
our  resources  were  to  be  allocated  was 
obscured. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  re- 
source-allocation choice  when  it  passes 
on  defense  appropnations.  It  is  true  that, 
in  many  areas,  national  priorities  are  es- 
tablished   through    the    appropriations 
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process.  But  once  our  military  might  has 
been  committed  to  action,  we  cannot 
imdercut  our  fighting  men.  The  issue 
on  a  single  defense  appropriation  bill 
becomes  couched  in  terms  of  whether 
we  can  afford  to  give  our  boys  less  than 
maximum  protection.  Congress  never  has 
the  opportunity  to  decide  if  we  can  afford 
to  have  them  risking  their  lives  at  all — 
in  other  words,  whether  our  priorities 
permit  allocating  a  significant  portion  of 
our  manpower  and  economic  resources 
to  certain  military  objectives.  The  only 
way  to  have  Congress  make  that  deci- 
sion is  to  restore  to  it  the  power  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  our  foreign  military 
commitments. 

A  military  commitment  Is  the  most 
significant  economic  resource  allocation 
decision  which  our  Nation  faces.  The 
Government,  through  Its  budget,  cur- 
rently controls  a  full  20  percent  of  our 
national  economic  resources:  almost 
$200  billion.  We  now  allocate  over  two- 
fifths  of  that  amoimt  to  national  de- 
fense; and  ahnost  one-sixth  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  amount  spent  in  Vietnam 
is  more  than  what  we  spend  on  all  do- 
mestic education  and  other  major  social 
programs  combined. 

We  argue  long  and  hard  over  how  our 
resource*  should  be  spent  domestically, 
and  every  Increase  in  domestic  spending 
is  meticulously  examined  before  Con- 
gress gives  its  approval.  And  when  In- 
fiationary  dangers  force  us  to  decrease 
Federal  spending,  it  is  these  programs 
that  are  always  cut.  But  the  amount  we 
spend  in  Vietnam  is  actually  scheduled 
to  increase  by  10  percent  during  the 
coming  year. 

Thus,  without  meaningful  congres- 
sional approval,  we  have  assigned  the 
highest  of  national  priorities  to  the  de- 
fense of  President  Thieu's  government 
in  South  Vietnam.  And  the  Executive  has 
made  a  decision  at  Midway  that  the 
preservation  of  a  corrupt  and  totali- 
tarian government  is  worth  thousands 
more  American  lives  and  billions  more 
of  our  taxes. 

Such  a  decision  should  be  made  open- 
ly—in the  free  debate  of  our  Legislature, 
not  in  the  backrooms  of  the  Pentagon, 
CIA,  State  Department,  or  even  the 
White  House.  Only  by  making  an  open 
decision  to  commit  oui-  troops  to  mili- 
tary action  can  we  be  sure  that  the  deci- 
sion is  a  deliberate  one.  It  is  a  decision 
which  should  be  made  in  line  with  our 
democratic  principles,  with  the  interests 
of  all  our  people  represented. 

The  perspective  of  the  President  Is  that 
of  a  single  individual,  and  the  advice  of 
his  officials  is  given  from  the  competent 
but  narrow  viewpoint  of  a  professional, 
frequently  with  a  parochial  self-interest. 
Only  Congress  u  responsive  to  the  widely 
divergent  interests  of  the  electorate,  and 
only  a  decision  by  Congress  can  come 
close  to  reflecting  all  the  interests  of  our 
citizenry. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  is  a  deci- 
sion which  must  be  made  with  cogni- 
zance of  all  the  other  competing  claims 
on  our  resources.  This  is  the  most  essen- 
tial requisite  of  an  optimum  determina- 
tion of  our  priorities.  Congress  has  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  the  primary  initiator  of 
new  Government  programs,  having  sac- 
rificed that  role  to  the  Executive.  But 
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the  Executive  is  only  one  of  the  advo- 
cates who  come  before  Congress  to  plead 
their  case;  other  interests  in  the  private 
sector  also  present  their  claims  to  us. 
Only  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
adjust  these  competing  claims  in  the 
form  of  enacted  law. 

Thus,  setting  national  priorities  is 
Congress'  primary  role,  and  one  for  which 
it  is  best  suited.  By  passing  Senate  Reso- 
lution 85  we  can  begin  to  reassert  our 
role  in  determining  what  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  most  significant  of  com- 
mitments— the  commitment  to  use  mili- 
tary force. 

Some  have  said  that  in  making  that 
decision  democratically — by  our  elected 
Legislature — valuable  time  will  be  lost. 
But  Congress  can  act  quickly  and  de- 
liberately when  necessary.  The  possible 
loss  of  a  few  hours  is  well  worth  the 
security  of  knowing  that  the  decision  to 
deploy  our  troops  has  been  made  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Senate    Resolution    85    is    a    proper 
mechanism  for  correcting  the  executive 
overreaching  of  the  past.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues, arguing  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution, has  said  that  henceforth  mili- 
tary commitments  not  cleared  with  Con- 
gress would  risk  being  "clouded  with  the 
aura  of  illegitimacy."  But  this  should  not 
be    an    objection    to    the    resolution — 
rather,  it  reflects  the  facts  is  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favor.  A  major  military  in- 
volvement is  illegitimate,  I  believe,  with- 
out congressional  approval.  Perhaps  a 
source  of  the  discontent  with  Vietnam  is 
the  absence  of  meaningful  congressional 
legitimization  of  our  involvement  there. 
Thus,  not  only  does  respect  for  the 
Constitution  demand  adherence  to  the 
principles  expressed  in  this  resolution, 
but  our  whole  system  of  government — 
and  the  function  of  Congress  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  our  people  and  a  resource- 
allocating  institution — requires  it.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  85  as 
the  first  step  in  reasserting  Congress' 
power  to  control  military  commitments 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  debate  of  the  past  few  days 
with  considerable  interest  and  have  ob- 
served than  many  valuable  arguments 
have  been  presented  on  both  sides.  Senate 
Resolution  85.  for  all  of  its  brevity,  raises 
numerous  vast  and  complicated  issues 
reaching  far  back  into  American  history 
and  forwsird  Into  the  future  of  this  coim- 
try  and  the  world.  I  will  comment  briefly 
on  the  considerations  that  seem  to  me 
most  pertinent. 

Senate  Resoluiion  85  purports  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "national  com- 
mitment." Having  read  the  resolution, 
however,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  term  Is 
less  obscure.  Is  this  a  particular  type  of 
"national  commitment"  that  is  defined, 
or  is  this  the  only  type?  The  resolution 
does  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  a  "national 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  a 
foreign  power"  that  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  some  help.  Moreover,  we  have 
received  boundless  assurances  from  the 
supporters  of  Senate  Resolution  85  that 
what  is  referred  to  therein  is  a  "substan- 
tial" commitment,  and,  further,  that  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  have  no  diflB- 
culty  with  executive  agreements  arising 
in  pursuance  of  existing  treaties  which 


have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  resolution  makes 
no  effort  to  discriminate  between  what 
Is  substantial  and  what  Is  not.  Nor  Is  it 
clear  what  sort  of  connection  between  a 
treaty  which  the  Senate  had  acted  upon 
and  an  executive  agreement  pursuant  to 
that  treaty  is  acceptable  and  what  sort  is 
not,  although  a  wide  range  of  possibilities 
Is  conceivable.  Par  from  clarifying  the 
definition  of  the  term  "national  oommit- 
ment,"  Senate  Resolution  85  seems  only 
to  leave  the  question  in  a  greater  state 
of  confusion  than  it  was  beforehand. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  goes  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  imcertainties  posed 
by  Senate  Resolution  85.  It  specifies  that 
what  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  mili- 
tary commitment.  While  this  is  perhaps 
less  ambitious,  it  is  also  infinitely  more 
successful  in  conveying  a  precise  mean- 
ing. It  does  not  raise  the  questions  of 
what  is  "substantial"  or  which  e.xecu- 
tive  agreements  are  in  pursuance  of 
treaties  but  only  of  what  is  military  ac- 
tion "to  repel  an  attack  on  the  United 
States,  or  to  meet  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate threat  to  the  national  security  or 
to  protect  U.S.  citizens  and  property." 

It  has  been  argued  again  and  again 
by  the  opponents  of  Senate  Resolution 
85  during  the  course  of  this  debate  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  President  to  have 
wide  flexibility  in  the  field  of  foreign  re- 
lations in  order  to  respond  swiftly  and 
appropriately  to  the  mercurial  exigen- 
cies of  international  diplomacy  in  this 
nuclear  age.  I  for  one  do  not  think  this 
is  imreasonable.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the 
current  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive      and      legislative     branches 
threatens  to  "impose  tyrarmy  or  disaster 
on  the  country"  as  the  committee  re- 
port suggests.  The  President  wields  vast 
authority  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs, 
but.  far  from  becoming  a  tyrant,  he  is 
ever  and  always  answerable  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress.  The  committee 
report  assumes  that   a  national  com- 
mitment that  might  involve  the  deploy- 
ment of  American  troops  can  be  brought 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Congress,  debated, 
and  passed,  all  in  sufficient  time  to  act 
before  the  time  for  acting  has  flown. 
Once  this  may  have  been  true,  but  the 
speed  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation and  the  devastating  extent  of  the 
force  that  can  be  delivered  instantane- 
ously deprives  us  of  the  luxury  of  such 
a  leisurely  procediu-e.  If  the  President 
were  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  act  wildly 
beyond  the  boimds  of  prudence,  he  would 
find  himself  subject  to  checks  by  the 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Pres- 
ident were  to  bring  an  urgent  and  rea- 
sonable request  before  the  Congress,  it 
would    be    granted — but,    perhaps,    too 
late.  It  becomes  a  question  of  whether 
we  trust  our  duly  elected  President  to 
execute  his  office  faithfully  or  whethei 
we  trust  our  enemies  to  extend  us  the 
coiui«sy  of  withholding  any  precipitate 
action  until  we  have  decided  what  our 
response  will  be. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
MuNDT  recognizes  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  we  cannot  anticipate  every  possible 
threat  that  would  constitute  an  immedi- 
ate danger  to  our  national  security  and, 
therefore,  leaves  the  President  free  to 
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act  to  counter  such  a  threat  without 
qualifications. 

In  his  study,  "The  American  Presi- 
dency," Clinton  Rossiter  observed: 

In  a  country  over  which  Industrialism  has 
swept  In  great  waves.  In  a  world  where  active 
diplomacy  Is  the  minimum  price  at  survival, 
It  Is  not  alone  power  but  a  vacuum  of  power 
that  men  must  fear. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  been 
more  reluctant  than  I  to  pass  far-reach- 
ing authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  But.  faced  as  we  are  in  the 
world  with  powerful  enemies  who  are 
capable  of  acting  swiftly  and  without 
consultation  or  debate,  we  must  remain 
constantly  prepared  to  meet  with  equal 
celerity  any  threat  to  our  national 
security.  We  cannot  predict  with  real 
accuracy  what  form  such  a  threat  might 
take.  Can  we  therefore  prescribe,  as  Sen- 
ate Resolution  85  seeks  to  do,  the  means 
by  which  such  a  threat  should  be  an- 
swered? I  do  not  believe  we  can. 

I  am  not  overly  sanguine  as  regards 
the  immense  power  of  the  President.  We 
should  not  look  with  perfect  equanimity 
on  the  vast  authority  of  the  Presidency. 
We  should  be  careful  about  giving  the 
President  additional  powers,  alert  to 
abuses  of  those  he  already  holds,  and 
lat  the  present  balance  of  the 
ition  is  not  a  cause  for  unlimited 
Sgratulation.  But  we  can  look  on 
6ast.  with  as  much  equanimity  as 
upon  the  present  state  of  the 
For  the  strengthen  of  the  Presi- 
is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of 
America  in  which  we  now  live  and 
•  place  in  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
/tion  is  on  the  adoption  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 85,   as  modified.   The  yeas   and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  would  each 
vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeil)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  16,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 


[No.  50  Ex.] 

YEAS— 70 

Aiken 

Orav»?l 

MuBkle 

Allen 

Harris 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bible 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bogps 

HrxlBka 

Pell 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

-"Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jdrdan.  Idaho 
Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Sazbe 

Case 

Long 

Schwelker 

Cliurch 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Sporg 

Cooper 

Mathias 

StennlB 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Symington 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Yar  bo  rough 

Ea.stland 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

NAYS— 16 

AllOtt 

P^nnln 

McGee 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Smith 

Bennett 

GrlfHn 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Gurney 

Tower 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Domlnick 

Jackson 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Russell 

Fong 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Goodeil 

Moss 

Tydings 

Gore 

Murphy 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  85),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (1)  a  national  conunltment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  either  imme- 
diately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  results  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  spe- 
cifically providing  for  such  commitment. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  some  time  since  the  Senate  has 
witnessed  a  debate  of  such  outstanding 
caliber,  on  an  issue  of  such  transcendent 
importance.  The  thoughtful  and  provoc- 
ative discussion  generated  by  the  issue 
presented  with  the  resolution  on  national 
commitments  has  added  immeasurably 
to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Simply  stated,  the  Senate  has  acted  to 
reassert  its  historical  and  constitutional 
role.  The  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
resolution  has  greatly  strengthened  the 
partnership  that  exists  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches.  The 
Senate  has  spoken  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cably  in  this  regard  and  I  think  every 


Senator  may  take  great  pride  in  this 
achievement. 

I  wish  to  thank  especially  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  His  leadership  on  this 
resolution  was  truly  exemplary.  I  imder- 
stand  that  he  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
who  himself  is  unexcelled  in  his  special 
expertise  in  this  area,  conferred  about 
the  question  of  the  commitments  of  this 
Nation  some  time  ago.  Thereafter,  Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT  and  his  committee  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  review  of  the  his- 
torical and  constitutional  role  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  foreign  mili- 
tary and  financial  obligations  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  effort  culminated  in  the  Sen- 
ate's commitment  to  reassert  its  role. 
And  this  fact  was  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed today. 

So  to  Senator  Fulbright,  to  Senator 
Aiken,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  whose  efforts,  as  always, 
were  absolutely  indispensable  and  to  Sen- 
ator Russell,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senate  is  deeply  indebted. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  should 
similarly  be  singled  out  for  his  contribu- 
tion. What  has  been  achieved  with  this, 
the  Fulbrlght-Cooper  resolution  on  na- 
tional commitments,  was  accomplished 
in  large  measure  because  of  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Cooper.  His  i>articipation,  his 
fine  appreciation  of  the  issue  was  essen- 
tial to  this  success. 

Other  Senators,  too,  played  vital  roles 
in  obtaining  such  outstanding  success. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Sy- 
mington) added  their  immense  wisdom 
to  the  discussion.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  must  also  be  thanked 
for  articulating  with  such  typical  skUl 
and  great  advocacy  his  own  strong  views 
on  the  matter. 

For  their  part,  the  Senate  also  is  deep- 
ly grateful  for  the  diligent  and  extremely 
capable  efforts  of  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen)  ,  and  for  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  ( Mr.  Dodd)  .  Their 
support  of  an  alternative  proposal  con- 
tributed, I  think,  a  good  deal  to  the  high 
level  discussion  obtained. 

Once  again,  to  Senator  Fulbright,  to 
Senator  Cooper,  to  Senator  Aiken,  and 
to  all  the  memt)ers  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  go  our  deepest  thanks. 
Indeed,  every  Senator  may  be  justiy 
proud  of  such  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  sub- 
stitute resolution  is  not  intended  to  reflect 
upon  any  past  President  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  President  Nixon  from  his  ex- 
perience and  devotion  to  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  understands 
fully  their  separate  and  joint  powers  and 
resp>onsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  two  comments,  one  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  and  one  by 
President  Taft  which  are  appropriate  to 
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a  consideration  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
poees  of  the  resolution  before  us  today. 

In  commenting  on  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  made  this  ob- 
servation In  his  book  "A  Foreign  Policy 
for  Americans" : 

There  Is  one  very  definite  limit — and  I 
think  It  Is  admitted  by  every  responsible  au- 
thority who  has  discussed  the  problem— on 
the  President's  power  to  send  troops  abroad : 
he  cannot  send  troops  abroad  If  the  send- 
ing of  such  troops  amotints  to  the  making 
of  war.  I  think  that  has  been  ftvquently 
asserted;  and  whenever  any  broad  state- 
ments have  been  made  as  to  the  President's 
power  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  send 
troops  anywhere  In  the  world  the  point  has 
been  made  that  It  is  always  subject  to  that 
particular   condition. 

President  Taft  in  a  series  of  lectures 
entitled  "The  Chief  Magistrate  and  His 
Powers"  comments  how  a  series  of 
events  could  Involve  our  oountiy  in  a 
war  without  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  that  the  sending  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  necessary  and  in  our  coun- 
try >.  best  interest.  He  states: 

The  J»re8ldent  Is  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  mlUtla  when 
called  Into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Under  this,  he  can  order  the  army  and  navy 
anywhere  he  wlU.  if  the  appropriations 
fTirnlah  the  means  of  transportation.  Of 
cotirse,  the  instrumentality  which  this 
power  furnishes,  gives  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  do  things  which  Involve  con- 
sequences that  It  would  be  quite  beyond  his 
power  under  the  Constitution  directly  to 
effect.  Under  the  Constitution,  only  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  declare  war,  but 
with  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  President 
can  take  action  such  as  to  Involve  the  coun- 
try In  war  and  to  leave  Congress  no  optica 
but  to  declare  it  or  to  recognize  Us  existence. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  on  the  resolution.  I  also 
express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  William  Haley, 
my  legislative  counsel  who  has  worked 
assiduously  on  the  resolution  and  the 
difficult  problems  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 


June  25,  1969 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8644)  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  BoGGs.  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Utt  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THB 
ENFORCEMENT  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived disturbing  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  make  major 
changes  in  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram. These  reports  are  of  serious  con- 
cern to  me,  and  to  others  who  have 


worked  for  equal  education  opportunity 
legislation  over  the  last  12  years.  If 
these  reports  are  true,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  plans 
to  reduce  greatly  the  incentive  for  school 
sjrstems  still  segregated  to  comply  with 
the  law.  More  than  800  school  districts — 
out  of  20,000  in  the  Nation— are  now 
working  imder  plans  which  call  for  com- 
plete compliance  by  September  1989. 
Failure  to  comply  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  district.  This  hard- 
ly seems  a  severe  penalty  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  de- 
segregation 15  years  ago,  and  Congress 
passed  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  5  years  ago,  but  certainly  all  in- 
centive to  comply  will  be  destroyed  If 
deadlines  are  adjusted  or  abolished. 

Such  a  change  would  be  a  tragic  step 
backward  and  a  serious  breach  of  faith 
with  a  large  pert  of  our  population. 
While  the  black  communities  in  these 
school  districts  are  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  Federal  enforcement  of  the 
law,  the  moderate  white  community 
looks  to  Washington,  too.  Frankly,  unless 
school  officials  can  demonstrate  that  fail- 
ure to  comply  WlU  result  in  the  loss  of 
Federal  funds,  the  chances  are  that  mod- 
erate local  school  officials  may  be  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  hard-core  segrega- 
tionist element  in  each  community. 

The  Department's  obligation,  there- 
fore, is  twofold:  to  enforce  the  law  and 
to  provide  backing  for  men  of  good  will 
in  those  communities  faced  with  the 
problem.  A  puUback  of  effort  here  in 
Washington  will  have  an  electric  and 
deleterious  effect  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  not  only  will  our  own  efforts  be 
slowed,  but  these  of  leaders  in  each  com- 
munity as  well 

While  I  have  waited  long  before  say- 
ing this,  I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  ex- 
press my  profoimd  concern  with  recent 
actions  of  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments In  the  area  of  civil  rights  and  ask. 
with  all  the  urgency  at  my  command, 
that  these  policies  be  reviewed  and 
changed.  Here  are  some  major  considera- 
tions: 

First.  In  the  early  days  after  the  in- 
auguration. I  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense about  the  proposed  awarding  of 
contracts  to  certain  textile  firms  which 
had  a  policy  of  segregation  in  hiring. 
This  correspondence  was  carried  on  in 
the  hope  that  the  facts  would  convince 
the  appropriate  officials.  Nevertheless, 
the  contracts  were  awarded  without  first 
securing  compliance  with  the  law  from 
the  firms.  I  was  disappointed,  but  I  was 
assured  that  compliance  would  be  forth- 
coming. But  the  very  real  incentive  for 
oomplsnng,  of  course,  was  removed  as 
soon  as  the  contract  was  awarded.  These 
matters  are  still  in  the  works,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  but  unresolved. 

Second.  A  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
recently  urged  the  President  to  send  a 
Federal  mediator  to  Charleston.  S.C,  to 
assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  hospital 
workers  strike  in  that  city.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  on  this  request,  of  course, 
does  not  Involve  civil  rights,  but  HEW's 
decision  in  the  case  most  certainly  does. 
The  strike  was  begun  after  12  employees 
of  the  hospital  were  fired— allegedly  be- 
cause they  had  left  their  duty  stations 


In  order  to  present  demands  to  hospital 
administrators.  The  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
Enforcement  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  found 
that  the  dismissals  were  because  of  race 
and  ordered  that  the  12  be  reinstated 
or  the  hospital  would  face  the  loss  of  a 
large  Federal  VA  contract.  Agreement 
was  tentatively  reached,  which  not  only 
provided  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
12  but  substantial  wage  increases  as 
well.  This  agreement  has  now  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  hospital  administra- 
tors, or  other  officials  in  South  Carolina 
and  it  is  rumored  that  HEW  will  not  en- 
force the  threatened  cutoff.  What  is 
going  on  here?  Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
racial  discrimination  in  this  case?  Does 
the  law  not  provide  for  cutoffs  in  such 
circumstances?  Why  the  sudden  shift  of 
policy — and  what  does  it  mean  for  the 
future  of  hospital  desegregation? 

Third.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  here- 
tofore disenfranchised  Negroes  have 
been  registered  to  vote  in  the  South  un- 
der the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which 
provides  for  Federal  registrars  in  areas 
where  voter  discrimination  has  taken 
place.  That  law  expires  next  year  and  it 
seems  evident  that  any  law  which  is  so 
badly  needed  and  is  working  so  well 
should  be  extended.  And  yet  there  are 
concerns  that  the  administration  may 
not  support  the  extension  of  the  law.  The 
Attorney  General  has  postponed  five 
times  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  this  subject— 
which  at  least  gives  me  hope  that  a  final 
decision  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Fed- 
eral registrars  and  Federal  poll  watchers 
are  absolutely  essential  if  the  advances 
of  the  past  4  years  in  securing  voting 
rights  are  not  to  be  destroyed.  I  urge 
the  Attorney  General  to  support  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  party  of  Lincoln  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  far  better  than  these  "straps 
in  the  wind"  have  indicated.  We  have 
traditionally  been  supporters  of  civil 
rights  legislation— in  1957.  1960.  1964, 
and  1965.  A  large  percentage  of  Repub- 
licans— as  well  as  Democrats — voted  for 
the  civil  rights  bills  and  cloture  in  this 
Chamber. 

In  1964.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  was  the 
architect  of  the  landmark  historic  <^vil 
Rights  Act.  If  some  within  the  party 
would  change  this  direction,  I  would  re- 
mind them — and  the  administration— 
that  there  are  others  of  us  who  feel  just 
as  strongly  that  these  laws  should  be 
enforced  fairly  and  with  conviction  by 
our  Republican  administration.  Person- 
ally. I  would  never  stand  mute  while  our 
country— or  my  party— takes  any  other 
course./ 

I  speak  out  now  because  once  a  fact  is 
accomplished,  once  the  administration's 
honor  and  prestige  is  on  the  line,  it  is 
hard  to  change.  Therefore,  with  the  risk 
I  nm.  as  a  person  who  is  loyal  to  the 
President  and  who  believes  in  him.  I 
wanted  to  say  these  things  so  that  all 
can  take  heed. 


June  25 y  1969 
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THE  SAIGON  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
commencement  speech  in  my  State  I  dis- 


cussed the  matter  of  sources  of  current 
student  imrest.  I  said  at  that  time: 

To  many  students  the  source  Is  Inextric- 
ably intertwined  with  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Into  which  we  plunged  our- 
jelves,  against  the  warnings  of  many  about 
the  consequences  of  involvement  In  Asian 
land  wars.  There  Is  a  widespread  feeling 
throughout  the  land  not  only  among  the 
Btudent  generation  but  others  as  well,  that 
the  war  was  not  only  conceived  In  bad  mili- 
tary advice  but  has  been  nurtured  to  a  posi- 
tion of  support  for  a  corrupt  government 
which  Is  pitted  against  the  egalitarian  de- 
Quoids  of  Its  people. 

Unfortimately,  my  worst  suspicions 
about  the  Saigon  regime  have  been  con- 
firmed once  again.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  24.  1969.  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning,  there  ap- 
peared a  news  article  indicating  that  the 
magazine  Newsweek  might  be  perma- 
nently banned  from  South  Vietnam,  be- 
cause of  a  recent  article  appearing  In 
its  June  23  issue  entitled.  "Vietnam  Exo- 
dus: A  Favored  Few."  The  story  adds 
that  the  particular  issue  in  which  the 
article  appeared  has,  in  fact,  been  barred 
from  public  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Exodus  :  A  Favored  Pew 
To  the  statesmen  charged  with  settling  it, 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  may  stlU  seem  a  long 
way  oS.  But  many  of  South  Vietnam's  more 
affluent  and  sophisticated  citizens  are  not  so 
sure,  and  already  they  have  begun  to  hedge 
their  postwar  bets.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
slipped  out  of  the  country  to  self-imposed 
exile  in  EiU'ope  or  the  United  States,  and 
many  hundreds  more  are  clamoring  to  leave. 
"When  the  war  ends,  It  will  mean  a  coalition 
government,"  explains  a  Saigon  university 
student.  "Then  the  Conununlsts  will  be  here, 
and  that  will  destroy  the  South  Vietnam  we 
all  love.  So  we  want  to  get  out." 

That  desire  Is  widespread  In  South  Viet- 
nam. According  to  one  unofficial  estimate,  the 
number  of  passports  and  exit  visas  Issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  Increased  by 
about  60  per  cent  In  the  past  year.  And  of  the 
400  or  so  travelers  who  leave  South  Vietnam 
legally  each  week — mostly  on  tourist  or  other 
short-term  visas — about  half  never  return  to 
their  homeland.  Others  who  have  been  denied 
a  visa  pay  huge  bribes  to  have  themselves 
smuggled  out  of  the  country.  Because  the 
exodus  Is  acutely  embarrassing  to  the  Saigon 
regime,  government  spokesmen  are  unwilling 
to  say  exactly  how  many  of  their  countrymen 
have  gone  Into  exile.  "If  someone  in  my  de- 
partment were  to  release  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  Vietnamese  who  have  settled  abroad 
permanently.  It  would  create  a  scandal,"  says 
one  Interior  Ministry  official.  "And  that  would 
probably  ruin  my  own  chances  of  getting 
out." 


nold,"  a  yoimg  Vietnamese  coed  told  News- 
week's  Paul  Brlnkley-Rogers  last  week.  "They 
are  certain  that  everyone  wants  to  leave  Viet- 
nam forever.  Many  people  do.  I  guess  that's 
why  the  government  Is  paranoid." 

"What  makes  you  mad,"  growls  a  young 
man  who  has  been  unable  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. "Is  that  the  officials  who  won't  let  us  go 
will  be  the  first  to  clear  out  when  the  time 
comes.  We  all  know  that  they  have  bank  ac- 
counts In  Europe  and  that  their  children  are 
studying  abroad."  Indeed.  It  appears  that 
some  highly  placed  South  Vietnamese  have 
already  begun  to  think  about  the  unthink- 
able. The  wife  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
bought  a  house  In  Switzerland  earlier  this 
year;  when  she  returned  to  Saigon,  she  left 
her  three  children  In  Rome.  And  the  wife  of 
Gen.  Cao  Van  Vlen,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  deposited  three  of  her  lour 
children  In  Switzerland. 

EXILES 


namese.  Even  In  the  best  of  circumstances, 
however,  life  In  exile  can  be  bleak.  "No  mat- 
ter how  wealthy  they  are."  says  one  Saigon 
society  matron,  the  people  who  flee  dUcover 
that  life  abroad  Is  not  as  soft  as  It  was  here. 
Wives  who  have  never  touched  pots  and  pans 
are  now  in  charge  of  the  cooking."  .    ,.  ,. 

The  Saigon  government  is  doing  what  u 
can  to  stem  the  flow  of  tmlgr^s.  For  one 
thing.  It  has  warned  army  officers  that  U  tne 
young  men  they  vouch  for  do  not  return  to 
South  Vietnam,  the  responsible  officers  wiu 
be  sent  to  Jail— a  provision  of  the  law  that 
so  far  has  not  been  enforced.  But  the  gov- 
ernment's reach  Is  not  very  long,  and  it 
would  seem  that  untU  South  Vietnam  sun- 
derpaid  civil  servants  are  somehow  shielded 
from  temptation,  the  exodus  will  go  on-  w= 
could  send  security  men  over.'ieas  to  bring 
these  people  back,"  remarks  one  official.  But 
If  we  did.  our  agents  would  probably  vanish, 
too." 


PABANOIA 

In  theory.  It  Is  virtually  impossible  for  a 
South  Vietnamese  citizen  to  leave  his  country 
for  good.  Passports  and  visas  for  even  brief 
trips  abroad  are  Issued  only  after  exhaustive 
paper  work — and  usually  the  payment  of  a 
large  'fee."  One  wealthy  couple  had  to  come 
up  with  816,700  recently  to  enable  their  teen- 
age son  to  Join  them  In  Paris.  Draft-age  males 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  at  all  unless  two  mili- 
tary officers  above  the  rank  of  major  sign  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  return.  And  even 
when  all  the  legal  and  financial  requirements 
have  been  met,  travel  documents  still  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  "The  government  Is  para- 


Some    South    Vietnamese    officials    whose 
duties  have  taken  them  overseas  have  already 
decided  not  to  retiim.  Former  Information 
Minister  Pham  Xuam  Thai  was  sent  to  France 
last  year  as  an  observer  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  But  when  he  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Saigon  he  abruptly  disappeared.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Vietnamese  friend  who  has  seen  him 
m  Paris,  Thai  Is  now  supporting  himself  as  a 
Janitor  and  waiter.  Ho  Huu  Tuong,  a  member 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   also    went    to    Parts    about    six 
months  ago  as  a  to\irlst,  but  when  his  three- 
month   visa   expired   he   stayed   on.   3o   far, 
repeated  pleas  from  his  consUtuents  and  fel- 
low legislators  have  not  persuaded  him  to  re- 
turn, and  he  Is  said  to  have  set  up  house- 
keeping with  a  Vietnamese  lady  friend  whom 
he  managed  to  spirit  out  of  his  homeland. 
The  most  Imaginative  official  defector,  how- 
ever, mav  have  been  a  former  assistant  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  attach6  In 
Thailand.  When  his  tour  of  duty  was  over, 
he  decided  to  remain  in  Bangkok  where,  to 
quaUfy  for  a  Job  and  a  Thai  passport,  he 
Joined  the  Bangkok  Breadmakers  Guild. 

Many  private  citizens  also  have  been  able 
to  feather  foreign  nests.  One  Illegal  but  effec- 
tive way  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  Is  to  claim 
French  citizenship  (which  can  be  conferred 
upon  any  descendant  of  a  French  soldier). 
Ciurently,  the  blackmarket  price  for  "proof 
of  French  parentage"  in  Saigon  Is  said  to  be 
$2,800.    Would-bfe   6mlgr6s    who   fall   to   get 
either   French   or   Vietnamese    travel   docu- 
ments can  be  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
on  foreign  ships  at  a  cost  of  $1,100  each  (al- 
though unscrupulous  freighter  captains  have 
been  known  to  turn  over  their  Illegal  passen- 
gers—and part  of  their  fares— to  South  Viet- 
namese 6fflclals  before  leaving  territorial  wa- 
ters) ,  The  overland  route   to  sanctuary  in 
Cambodia  Is  even  more  expensive;  that  trip 
costs  $5,570  because  the  smugglers  must  pay 
off    South    Vietnamese    officials,    Cambodian 
border  guards — and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Leaving  South  Vietnam  with  some  sem- 
blance of  legality  can  be  even  more  com- 
plicated. One  Saigon  businessman  began  the 
process  by  dispatching  his  oldest  son  to 
Tokvo,  ostensibly  to  study  tlie  pearl  business 
(South  Vietnam,  as  It  happens,  has  no  pearl 
beds)  Then,  a  few  months  later,  he  took  his 
two  other  sons  on  a  visit  to  Tokyo,  paying 
$550  to  each  of  the  army  officers  who  guar- 
anteed their  return.  Next,  the  businessman's 
wife  and  two  more  chUdren  got  permission 
to  attend  the  oldest  boy's  wedding  In  Tokyo. 
Eventsally,  most  of  the  family  found  Its  way 
to  France,  and  the  father  returned  to  Saigon 
to  run  his  Import-export  business.  His  Paris- 
ian bank  account  now  totals  $1.6  million. 
"Saigon  Is  the  easiest  place  to  make  money," 
he  says,  "and  France  Is  the  place  to  spend  It." 


POTS    AND    PANS 

A  few  of  the  expatriates  settle  In  the  VS.. 
but  most  prefer  France  because  of  Its  social 
and  cultural  attractions  for  educated  Vlet- 


Mr  COOK.  This  is  just  another  of 
many  examples.  Mr.  President,  of  sup- 
pression by  the  Saigon  regime.  And  this 
time  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  sup- 
press one  of  our  publications.  Is  it  ai^ 
wonder  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  government 
which  currently  resides  in  Saigon?  These 
people  have  experienced  suppression  of 
free  speech  and  the  closing  of  their  own 
newspapers  for  many  years,  and  now  we 
are  finding  out  for  ourselves  how  the 
Saigon  regime  operates  to  elunmate  dis- 
sent regardless  of  the  verity  of  the  criti- 

*^^The  suppression  of  the  Newsweek  ar- 
ticle lends  great  support  to  the  validity 
of  its  assertions.  In  that  regard.  I  have 
today  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
letter  requestin?  answers  to  certain  ques- 
tions raised  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
article  in  Newrweek  and  the  news  stories 
In  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  My  questions  in  the  letter 
were  these: 

(1)  Is  the  news  story  representation  accu- 
rate  when  It  says  "political  officers  (of  our 
emba^sv)  are  urging  newsmen  to  Pl^y  down 
the  matter  on  the  ground  that  «  natlo'i  at 
war   must   take   precautions   to   protect   Its 

morale"?  ^    ^.  _»  ..„ 

(2)  The  Newsweek  article  reports  that  a 
few  expatriates  settle  In  the  U.S..  but  most 
pr^r  France  because  of  1^  social  and  cul- 
t^  attractions  lor  educated  yietnamese  __ 
How  many  South  Vietnamese  "expatriates 
fre  living  m  the  United  States?  What  are 

?ney  currently  doing  for  a  "f^^/?  Wha^^^s 
the  circumstances  surrounding  their  exodus 
f?om  south  Vietnam?  What  were  their  posi- 
tions m  private  and/or  public  life  while  in 
S^u^  Vietnam?  To  the  best  of  y°^  ^^1°^- 
^ge.  what  is  the  estimated  financial  worth 
of  each?  Who  are  the  sponsors  of  these 
people  in  the  United  States? 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RECor.D 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  __ 

U.S.  SENATE, 
COMMITTXE  ON  THE  JtrDICI.\RT, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  25.  1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  In  the  New  Tork 
Times  of  June  24,  1969,  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  there  was  a  news 
article  Indicating  that  the  magazine  News- 
week  might  be  barred  from  South  Vietnam 
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b«cauM  of  an  article  appearing  in  Its  June 
23  issue  entitled,  "Vietnam  Exodus:  A 
Favored  Few".  The  story  adds  that  the  Issue 
which  the  Saigon  regime  found  so  objection- 
able has.  In  fact,  been  barred  from  nubile 
sale. 

The  essence  of  the  story  Is  that  many  hlgh- 
levrt  South  Vietnamese  officials  are  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  country  In  anticipation  of  a 
commxmlrt  victory  or  a  victory  by  any  of  the 
elements  currently  disenchanted  with  the 
government.  My  questions  to  you  are  essen- 
tially these. 

(1)  Is  the  news  story  representation  ac- 
curate when  It  says  "political  officers  (of  our 
embassy)  are  urging  newsmen  to  play  down 
the  matter  on  the  ground  that  a  nation  at 
war  must  take  precauUons  to  prx>tect  Its 
morale"? 

(2)  The  Newsweek  article  reports  that,  "A 
few  expatriates  settle  In  the  tJJS.,  but  most 
prefer  Prance  because  of  Its  social  and  cul- 
tural attractions  for  educated  Vietnamese". 
How  many  South  Vietnamese  "expatriates" 
are  living  the  United  States?  What  are  they 
currently  doing  for  a  living? 

What  were  the  clroumstances  surrounding 
their  exodus  from  South  Vietnam?  What 
were  their  positions  In  private  and/or  pub- 
lic lUe  while  In  South  Vietnam?  To  the  best 
of  your  knowledge,  what  Is  the  estimated 
-flnandal  worth  of  each?  Who  are  the  spon- 
sors of  these  people  In  the  United  States? 

As  you  know.  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  continuing  reports  of  corruption 
proflt-maklng,  and  general  disregard  for  the 
Vietnamese  people  by  the  Saigon  regime 
Your  prompt  attention  to  these  Inquiries 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 

U.S.  Sertator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Secretary  will  do  his  best 
to  supply  answers  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised.  These  answers,  Mr.  President,  are 
important  to  the  American  people.  What 
Kind  of  government  are  we  continuing 
to  prop  up  by  our  military  presence? 
How  many  rich  South  Vietnamese  are 
growing  richer  by  our  continued  pres- 
ence? I  yilnk  it  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  no  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war  be  contingent  upon  the  continued 
existence  of  the  current  Saigon  regime. 
The  South  Vietnamese  people  deserve  a 
better  fate:  the  legacy  of  40,000  dead 
yoimg  Americans  demands  no  less. 
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abroad.  That  exception  was  made 
through  a  floor  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  who  was  so  closely  In- 
volved with  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation. Specifically,  Confess  said  the 
exception  would  apply  to  any  member  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  is  on  active 
duty  outside  the  United  States. 

It  came  to  my  attention  that  this  ex- 
cepting provision  was  being  Interpreted 
by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department — 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law — as  applying  only  to 
an  Armed  Forces  member  whose  perma- 
nent duty  station  is  located  abroad.  Act- 
ing upon  this  interpretation,  the  Division 
had  been  denying  the  importation  privi- 
lege to  servicemen  who  Indeed  are  on 
active  duty  outside  the  United  States— 
the-  designation  assigned  by  Congress — 
but  who  do  not  have  a  permanent  duty 
station  abroad — the  words  used  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  so  doing  the 
Department  had  not  only  misread  the 
intent  of  Congress,  it  had  rendered 
meaningless  the  plain  language  em- 
ployed. 

What  made  this  amply  clear — to  me 
at  least — was  the  fact  that  Congress  did 
choose  to  use  the  expression  "permanent 
duty  station"  elsewhere  in  the  law.  It 
did  so  in  assigning  a  special  definition  of 
what  "resident"  means  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  where  It 
says  in  the  definitions  section: 


In  a  damaged  and  unusable  condition 
For  a  man  of  his  particular  talent  wS 
has  represented  his  nation  as  a  maits- 
man  with  such  distinction,  such  a  proce^ 
dure  was  neither  adequate  nor  desirable 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  that 
Major  Wigger  met  the  provisions  of  the 
law  passed  by  the  Congress.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  agency  now  agrees 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable  to  extend  the  exception  to  every 
individual  who  happens  to  be  on  a  2-  or 
3-day  sojourn  overseas.  However,  i  do 
tlilnk  that  any  serviceman  who  is  on  ac- 
tive duty  outside  the  United  States  and 
who  otherwise  meets  the  provisions  of  the 
law  should  be  accorded  the  full  benefit  of 
the  wishes  of  Congi-ess  in  creating  the 
exemption.  I  feet,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
statute  as  written  is  clear  in  this  regard 
So  I  am  quite  pleased  that  the  agency 
responsible  has  changed  its  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
Treasury  Department  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  it 
states,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  gim  con- 
trol law  enacted  last  year  is  to  support 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  their  fight  against  crime 
and  violence.  No  regulations,  the  Con- 
gress said,  would  be  Implemented,  save 
those  that  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  law. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  drafting 
regulations  implementing  this  law.  Leg- 
islative intent  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  construe.  What  is  clear  is  that 
any  regulations  must  fall  squarely  within 
the  authority  granted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Senators  will  recall  that  In  the  section 
of  the  law  concerning  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  sporting  weapons, 
Congress  created  a  special  exception  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 


A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  Is  a  resident  of  the  State  In  which  his 
permanent  duty  station  is  located. 

In  this  section  the  statute  refers  spe- 
cifically to  "permanent  duty  station."  If 
Congress  Intended  to  make  the  importa- 
tion exception  applicable  only  to  service- 
men having  a  permanent  duty  station 
abroad,  I  think  it  simply  would  have  used 
the  language  again.  But  it  did  not  choose 
to  adopt  such  a  narrow  criterion  and 
the  importation  exception  refers  to  "any 
member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  is 
on  active  duty  outside  the  United  States." 
The  hardship  imposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department's  failure  to  give  any  mean- 
ing to  this  provision  of  the  law  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Army  Maj. 
Lones  W.  Wigger,  a  Montanan  and  a  man 
who  has  compiled  a  truly  remarkable  rec- 
ord in  using  firearms  for  sport.  He  is  a 
national  prone  champion;    a  five-time 
national  position  champion;  he  was  twice 
national  indoor  champion;  a  member  of 
the  Pan  American  Team  of  1963  and  the 
Olympic  Teams  of  1964  and  1968  where 
he  won  gold  and  silver  medals,  setting 
two  world  records.  Additionally,  he  has 
won    all    major   service   marksmanship 
awards  including  the  Distinguished  Rifle 
Badge,  and  two  badges  for  excellence  in 
competition. 

Major  Wigger  was  denied  a  license  to 
import  the  firearms  he  needs  to  puisue 
his  remarkable  talents.  He  was  denied 
the  license  though  he  was  assigned  on  ac- 
tive duty  outside  the  United  States  and 
otherwise  met  the  express  terms  of  the 
military  exception  to  the  import  restric- 
tions provided  by  Congress.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  import  weapons  through  a 
third  party  licensee  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  they  arrived 


U.S.  Treasury  Department, 

Internal  Revenxte  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  of  May  15,  1969.  concerning  the 
application  of  Major  Lones  W.  Wigger.  Jr., 
to  Import  four  .22  caliber  target  rifles  from 
West  Germany.  This  application  was  re- 
submitted upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cecil 
M.  Wolfe,  a  member  of  my  staff,  so  that  we 
might  reevaluate  our  position  with  respect 
to  the  individual  importation  of  firearms  by 
members  to  the  Armed  Forces  on  temporary 
duty  outside  the  United  States. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  find  that 
I  again  must  decline  to  approve  Major  Wlg- 
ger'-s  individual  permit  to  import  the  foiu: 
rifles.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Major  Wigger  returning  his  application. 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  in  mv  letter 
to  Major  Wigger.  it  is  hoped  the  following 
remarks  will  fully  clarify  my  position  in 
this  matter. 

Section  925(a)  (4),  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  "when  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  proi-isions  of  this  chapter 
and  other  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  published  ordinances,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  transportation,  shipment,  or 
Importation  into  the  United  States  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  on  active  duty  outside 
the  United  States  (or  who  has  been  on  active 
duty  outside  the  United  States  within  the 
sixty-day  period  immediately  preceding  the 
transportation,  shipment,  receipt  or  importa- 
tion) ,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  Is 
(A)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes  •  •  •  and  (B)  intended  for 
the  personal  use  of  such  member."  [Itailcs 
Supplied.! 

As  pointed  out  In  my  letter  to  Major  Wig- 
ger I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  "consistent 
with  the  provisions"  of  Chapter  44  to  hold 
that  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  In  the  United  States  Is  eligible  for  this 
exemption  solely  because  of  a  temporary  duty 
assignment  which  takes  him  outside  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  this  privilege  be  applicable  only 
In  connection  with  a  permanent  active  duty 
assignment  such  as  would  preclude  a  simul- 
taneous permanent  duty  station  In  this  coun- 
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try.  This  view  Is  borne  out  by  statements  of 
ggD&toT  Hruska  who  introduced  the  floor 
amendment  which  became  Section  926(a)  (4) 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Senator 
Hruska  Indicated  that  his  amendment  was 
intended  to  prevent  a  hardship  with  respect 
to  overseas  servicemen  who  had  acquired 
firearms  to  participate  In  spwtlng  activities 
at  their  overseas  assignments  and  who  would 
otherwise  experience  difficulty  In"  transport- 
ing or  shipping  these  personally  owned  flre- 
anns  to  their  homes  In  the  United  States. 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part  21, 
page  27145.  This  justification  is  not  applicable 
to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  In  the  United  States,  who  acquires  a 
firearm  In  connection  with  a  brief  overseas 
assignment  on  official  business. 

An  individual  American  citizen,  who  goes 
overseas  Is  precluded  by  the  Qun  Control  Act 
from  personally  Importing  a  firearm  back 
into  the  United  States.  However,  he  may  have 
the  Importation  accomplished  for  him  if  he 
utilizes  a  firearms  Ucensee  in  his  home  state 
and  the  firearm  Is  "generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  sporting  purposes." 
I  iselleve,  to  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  I  must  hold  that  Major  Wigger 
Is  subject  to  the  same  restriction.  I,  there- 
fore, do  not  feel  that  I  can  approve  his 
application. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  satisfactorily  explains 
my  position  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  A.  Serr, 
Director,  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 

and  Firearms  Division. 

JcNZ  2,  1969. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  have  a  letter  of  May 
23  from  Mr.  Harold  A.  Serr,  Director  of  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  explaining 
your  Department's  reasons  for  not  granting 
Major  Lones  W.  Wigger  a  license  to  Import 
sporting  weapons  vmder  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Mr.  Serr  was  aware  that  the  Major 
was  assigned  on  active  duty  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  met  the  express 
terms  of  the  military  exception  to  the  Im- 
port restrictions  provided  by  Congress  In 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  After  thorough- 
ly considering  all  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
letter,  I  find  that  the  sole  basis  for  denying 
the  application  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  your  Depart- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  con- 
strue a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  ac- 
tive duty  outside  the  United  States  to  mean 
only  one  whose  permanent  duty  station  has 
been  transferred  abroad.  Such  a  construc- 
tion. It  Is  said,  was  within  your  discretion. 

I  do  not  agree.  And  with  this  letter  I  wish 
to  lodge  my  protest  for  the  manner  In  which 
this  matter  was  handled  and  especially  for 
your  Department's  fallture  to  give  any  mean- 
ing at  aU  to  the  words  of  the  exception  that 
were  so  carefully  chosen  by  Congress. 

First  of  all,  I  should  point  out  that  Major 
Wigger  has  compiled  a  truly  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  marksman  and  has  represented  oui 
nation  with  great  honor  at  national  and  in- 
ternational competitions.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Serr  was  made  fuUy  aware  of  this  fact. 
But  for  the  record  I  should  point  out  that 
his  achievements  include  the  following:  Na- 
tional Prone  Champion;  five- time  National 
Position  Champion;  twice  National  Indoor 
Champion;  member  Pan  American  Champion 
1963  and  the  Olympic  Teams  of  1964  and 
1968  where  he  won  Gold  and  SUver  medals, 
setting  two  world  records;  World  Champion- 
ship Team  (1966) ,  winning  four  Gold  medals. 
Additionally,  he  has  won  all  major  service 
marlcsmanshlp  awards  Including  the  Distin- 
guished Rifle  Badge  and  two  badgea  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Competition. 

In  spite  of  his  aehteTementa.  Major  Wlggtr 
baa  never  sought  spedsl  consideration  though 


certainly  his  unique  contributions  I  would 
think  demonstrate  his  entitlement  beyond 
question.  I  only  raise  this  point  in  view  of 
the  fact — as  Mr.  Serr  was  advised — that  In 
the  past  when  Major  Wigger  attempted  to 
import  weapons  through  a  third  party 
Ucensee  (as  your  Department  suggested  he 
do),  the  weapons  arrived  In  a  damaged  and 
unusable  condition.  I  would  think  you  would 
agree  that  for  a  man  of  his  particular  talent 
who  has  represented  his  nation  so  well  in 
this  endeavor  such  a  procedure  is  neither 
adequate  nor  desirable. 

I  raise  this  matter  also  Isecause  the  dis- 
cretion given  you  under  this  particular  law 
permits  you  to  allow  a  variance  from  the 
licensing  procedures  established.  I  favor 
your  having  such  discretion  so  long  as  It 
Is  exercised  reasonably.  I  would  think  that 
the  special  considerations  of  this  case  are 
so  compeUlng  and  of  such  urgency  that 
allowing  such  a  variance  would  have  been 
amply  justified.  That  you  failed  so  to  act 
has  disturbed  me   very  much. 

With  regard  to  the  discretion  that  is 
claimed  for  you  respecting  the  provision  of 
the  Gun  Law  that  excepts  servicemen  from 
lmi>ort  restrictions,  I  might  point  out  that 
nowhere  In  the  law  has  Congress  given  you 
the  authority  to  render  meaningless  the 
words  it  chose  in  designating  those  entitled 
to  the  exception. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  construction  of 
the  phrase  "on  active  duty  outside  the  United 
States" — the    words    that    designate    those 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  may  Im- 
port weapons.   Your   department  says  that 
these  words  must  mean  that  the  serviceman 
has   a   permanent   duty   station    abroad    as 
though  Congress  could  not  itself  have  made 
such  a  specific  designation.  Indeed,  Congress 
did  choose  expressly  to  employ  the  phrase 
"permanent  duty  station"  when  defining  a 
serviceman's  place  of  residence.  It  seems  ele- 
mentary that  In  construing  any  statute — 
especially    one    containing    sanctions    of    a 
penal  nature — the  words  must  be  taken  in 
their  strictest  sense.  Having  used  the  phrase 
"permanent  duty  station"  elsewhere  In  the 
Act,  Congress  knew  very  well  the  metmlng 
of   that   expression.   But   Congress   did   not 
choose  to  tiae  It  when  designating  thoee  who 
would  be  entitled  to  the  exception  here.  In- 
stead, It  granted  the  dispensation  to  any 
serviceman  who  Is  on  active  duty  outside  the 
United  States,  not  only  to  those  who  have 
a  permanent  duty  station  abroad.  In  short, 
your  construction  In  the  Wigger  case,  and 
no  doubt  In  other  cases,  has  rendered  mean- 
ingless the  use  of  those  words.  If  a  narrower 
dispensation   were   felt   necessary   by    Con- 
gress, It  would  simply  have  again  chosen  to 
use  the  eJ3>resslon  "permanent  duty  station". 
It  Is  clear  that  whatever  yo\ir  discretion 
may  be  under  this  Act,  I  am  quite  confident 
that  It  does  not  authorize  you  to  render 
meaningless    the   words    of   a    law    enacted 
by  Congress.  If  such  discretion  existed  our 
entire    system    of    government    would    be 
jeopardized. 

In  the  clrctimstances,  I  would  hope  that 
a  more  satisfactory  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem could  be  achieved.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  only  solution  lies  In  an  amendment  that 
places  beyond  doubt  the  meaning  of  this 
provision  of  the  Gun  Law. 
Sincerely, 

Mnoe  Mansfield. 

U.S.  Treasttry  Department, 

Internal  Reventje  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  5. 1969. 
Hon.  MncE  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Tour  letter  to 
Secretary  Kennedy  dated  Jime  2,  1969,  pro- 
tested the  ruling  of  Mr.  Harold  A.  Serr,  Direc- 
tor, Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Plreanns  Division, 
covering  the  Importation  exemption  In  18 
U.S.C.  925(a)  (4)  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Services.  That  nillng  was  made  by  Mr.  Serr 
in  his  letter  to  you  dated  May  23,  1969,  and. 


In  pertinent  part,  held  that  the  exemption 
was  applicable  "only  In  connection  with  a 
permanent  active  duty  assignment  such  as 
would  preclude  a  simultaneous  permanent 
duty  station  In  this  country."  You  suggest 
that  vmder  the  plain  meaning  of  the  statu- 
tory language,  the  exemption  should  be  avail- 
able to  any  serviceman  who  returns  to  this 
country  from  an  oversees  active  duty  aaslg^n- 
ment.  The  Service  has  also  received  similar 
criticisms  from  others.  The  Secretary  re- 
quested that  I  review  this  matter  and  answer 
your  protest. 

The  language  of  section  926(a)(4)  would 
support  your  suggested  interpretation  of  the 
exemption.  However,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
interpretation  Incorporated  In  the  ruling  la 
unsupportable. 

The  Congressional  purpose  of  18  U.S.C. 
Chapter  44  was  stated  In  section  101  of  PL. 
90-618  (82  Stat.  1213) .  That  purpose  Included 

the  statement  that  the  Chapter Is  not 

Intended  to  •  •  •  provide  for  the  Imposition 
by  Federal  regulations  of  any  procedures  or 
requirements  other  than  those  reasonably 
necessary  to  Implement  and  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  •  •  •"  Chapter. 

Upon  reconsideration,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  restrictive  ruling  is  not  necessary 
'to  Implement  and  effectuate"  Chapter  44. 
Further,  a  relaxation  of  the  ruling  will  not 
unduly  hamper  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  held 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  returning 
to  the  United  States  from  an  active  duty  as- 
signment overseas  are  entitled  to  the  sec- 
tion 925(a)(4)  exemption,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  other  requirements  of  the 
section  are  met. 

Under  the  relaxed  ruling,  the  Service  will 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  section  926(a) 
(4)  qualifying  requirement  that  sporting 
firearms  Imported  by  servicemen  must  be 
Intended  for  their  own  use.  This.  I  t>elleve, 
is  necessary  to  prevent  {xjsslble  commercial 
Importations  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Services. 

Any  future  applications  to  Import  firearms 
submitted  by  Major  Wigger  will  be  acted  on 
under  this  ruling. 

Your  interest  in  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  is  sin- 
cerely appreciated.  Please  advise  if  I  may  be 
of  any  further  sen-ice. 
Sincererly  yours. 

Randolph  W.  Throwjh, 

Commissioner. 


PLY  IT.  IT  IS  YOURS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  former 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  flag,  said: 

It  has  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  give  It  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
choice  is  ours.  It  floats  in  majestic  silence 
above  the  hosts  that  execute  those  choices 
whether  In  peace  or  war.  And  yet.  though 
silent.  It  speaks  to  us — speaks  to  us  of  the 
past,  of  the  men  and  women  who  went  be- 
fore tia  and  of  the  records  they  wrote  upon 
It. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  those  lines 
to  be  true  and  who  have  been  greatly 
saddened  and  disturbed  by  the  senseless 
actions  of  anarchists  and  others,  here 
and  abroad,  as  they  bum,  mutilate,  and 
otherwise  desecrate  our  flag,  I  am  happy 
to  offer  a  measure  of  comfort  by  calling 
attention  to  the  "Ply  It,  It's  Yours"  cam- 
paign of  the  High  Point,  N.C.,  television 
station.  WGHP-TV. 

This  program  was  conceived  to  stimu- 
late community  interest  in  the  American 
flag  and  its  proper  display  through  the 
medium  of  television.  It  started  4  wedcs 
prior  to  Plag  Day.  June  14,  and  will  con- 
clude on  July  4.  In  addition  to  broad- 
casts concerning  the  flag.  Its  history  and 
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meanlnsr.  WOHP-TV  hu  made  flags 
available  to  the  public  at  cost  as  well  as 
various  printed  materials  to  supplement 
the  on-the-air  activities.  Purthermore, 
the  station  has  worked  with  leaders  in 
the  community,  civic  associations,  and 
other  interested  citizens  in  an  effort  to 
promote  communltywlde  awareness  of 
the  traditlOTis  and  high  Ideals  which  "Old 
Glory"  symbolizes. 

As  I  salute  WGHP-TV  for  the  excel- 
lence of  "Fly  It,  It's  Yours"  program,  I 
commend  to  all  of  us  who  wish  for  our 
flag  to  retain  its  rightful  place  the  words 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  M.  Har- 
lan in  Halter  v.  Nebraska  205  U.S.  34.  43 
(1907) : 

To  every  true  American  the  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  power — the  emblem 
of  freedom  in  Its  truest,  best  sense.  It  Is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  to  all  lovers  of  the 
country  It  signifies  government  resting  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  liberty  reg- 
ulated by  law;  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  security  against  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power;  and  absolute  safety 
for  free  Institutions  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

'  I  8^  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
and  an  editorial  statement  from  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Lombardo,  general  manager  of 
WGHP-TV,  which  gives  the  details  of 
this  program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WOHP-TV. 
High  Point.  N.C.,  June  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Esvnr,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Ervin:  Pour  weeks  prior  to 
Naiional  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1969,  WOHP- 
Television  began  a  project  that  we  feel  cer- 
tain will  be  of  great  Interest  to  you.  In  order 
to  stimulate  Interest  and  to  make  our  com- 
munity ag:.ln  aware  of  the  traditions  and 
high  IdeaiS  for  which  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  is  a  visible  symbol,  WGHP-Televlslon 
began  on  May  19,  1989.  to  dedicate  Its  time 
and  efforts  to  encouraging  the  observance  of 
National  Flag  Day.  Through  July  4.  1969,  we 
wiU  make  available,  to  all  citizens  who  would 
display  the  emblem  of  ovir  Union,  at  cost,  a 
fine  quality  American  Flag.  This  will  be  a 
non-prc:it  campaign  in  the  community  in- 
terest. 

In  conjunction  with  this  campaign  the 
television  .station  has  taken  a  definite  stand 
on  the  desperate  need  for  a  personal  dlsplav 
of  love  of  country,  and  each  member  of  our 
staff  and  all  "air"  personalities  have  offered 
their  time  and  energies  "gratis"  for  commen- 
taries on  the  air  and  for  all  the  duties  sur- 
rounding the  actual  sale  of  Flags  and  mail- 
ing. We  have  also  compiled  Information  re- 
garding the  history  of  National  Flag  Day.  the 
speech  proclaiming  June  14  National  Flag 
Day  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1916, 
the  proper  way  to  display  our  Flag  and  the 
most  significant  dates  on  which  we  display 
the  Flag.  This  has  been  sent,  with  a  reprint 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Flag  from 
Reader's  Digest,  to  all  area  teachers,  profes- 
sors, student  leaders,  civic  leaders  and  min- 
isters In  a  sincere  hope  that  they  will  use  the 
information  for  lectures,  discussion  groups, 
and/or  sermons,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  addl- 
tlon,  announcements  on  our  airways  have 
been  dedicated  to  news  features,  commen- 
taries and  public  service  messages  aimed  at 
encouraging  patriotic  interest  In  displaying 
the  American  Flag. 

After  having  been  on  the  air  with  this  for 
Just  two  weeks,  we  have  received  a  tremen- 
dous response,  not  only  In  actual  Flag  orders 
from  across  the  State  and  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  but  m  genuine  concern 
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from  our  citizens  for  more  patriotic  display 
of  our  Flag.  We  have  been  especially  pleased 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  Interest  that  we 
have  received  from  tba  non-profit  commu- 
nity service  organizations  In  our  area.  As  a 
result  of  this.  WGHP-Televlslon  will  be 
working  "hand-ln-hand"  with  the  Salvation 
Army,  Boy  Scouta  of  America,  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  YJ4.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  public  Ubrarlea 
and  many  other  Interested  citizens. 

WGHP-Televlslon  Is  very  proud  to  be  a 
voice  in  the  conmiunltles  that  we  serve  as 
a  broadcasting  faculty,  and  we  constantly 
strive  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  desires  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Through  our  continual 
contacts  with  community  leaders,  it  has  be- 
come openly  apparent  In  recent  weeks  that 
a  need  for  awareness  and  rededicatlon  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  Union  stands  is  sought 
by  each  person  with  whom  we  talked.  Our 
current  campaign  is  a  direct  result  of  this 
local  expression  of  concern.  It  Is  an  endeavor 
that  we  as  a  television  station  have  under- 
taken because  we  strongly  believe  that  pa- 
triotism and  the  expression  of  that  personal 
feeling  by  displaying  the  emblem  of  our 
country  is  an  action  of  which  we  need  to 
remind  each  other  frequently.  We  believe 
that  the  display  of  the  American  Flag  is  the 
best  way  to  begin.  We  have  faith  In  this 
Union  and  your  leadership.  Amid  all  of  our 
other  problems,  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  bring  encouragement  to  you  and  your 
colleagues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PRn.IP   J.    LOMBARPO, 

General  Manager. 


minders  of  the  importance  of  the  flag,  ttj— 
will  also  be  appearing  at  area  shopping  cen- 
ters  to  demonstrate  in  a  personal  way,  that 
channel  eight  Is  sincere  In  this  effort,  and  wb 
hope  that  you  wUl  display  your  patriotism 
by  displaying  an  American  fiag. 
"Fly  It  .  .  .  It's  Youre." 


A  Statement  of  PosmoN  by  WGHP-TV  Pre- 
sented   BY    PHIUP    J.    LOMBAHOO,    GENERAI, 

Manager 

It  should  be  apparent  to  WGHP-TV  view- 
ers, through  our  daUy  schedule  of  news  and 
entertainment  programs,  that  station  man- 
agement stays  abreast  of  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  our  community  .  .  .  and  contributes, 
in  every  feasible  way  toward  fulfilling  these 
needs. 

It  should  also  be  apparent,  through  its 
programming,  that  station  management 
strives  to  contribute  measurably  to  com- 
munity efforts  of  betterment. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  in  matters  of  extreme 
importance  that  the  voice  of  management  Is 
heard  on  the  air. 
Such  is  the  csise  now. 
We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
newed dedication  of  love  of  country. 

These  days,  there  are  perhaps  a  number  of 
definitions  for  the  word  patriotism,  for  it, 
like  religious  faith,  is  a  very  personal  expres- 
sion. The  essence,  though,  of  any  definition  is 
simply  love  of  coimtry. 

We  feel  that  the  word  patriotism  should  be 
heard  more  often  .  .  .  that  the  feeling  should 
be  expressed  more  often;  and  we  know  of  no 
better  way  to  begin,  than  to  show,  and  be 
proud  of.  our  symbol  of  national  unity  .  .  . 
the  American  flag.  Such  action  demonstrates 
that  we,  as  citizens,  appreciate  the  many 
privileges  that  come  with  being  an  American 
citizen.  With  this  in  mind,  channel  eight  is 
embarking  on  an  energetic  campaign  of  en- 
couraging people  to  "Fly  It,  It's  Yours."  We 
will,  make  available  during  the  coming  weeks, 
the  history  of  the  fiag,  the  history  of  Na- 
tional Flag  Day,  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
1916  speech  proclaiming  June  14  as  National 
Flag  Day,  the  most  significant  dates  on  which 
the  fiag  is  fiown,  and  instructions  on  the 
proper  way  to  display  the  American  fiag  .  .  . 
to  all  teachers,  student  leaders,  college  pro- 
fessors, and  ministers  in  our  area.  This  is 
being  done  in  hopes  that  they  wUl  find  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  information  in  a  class 
lecture  or  project,  or  a  sermon,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Channel  eight  will  also  be  encouraging 
Individual  expressions  of  patriotism  by  mak- 
ing available,  without  profit,  American  flags. 
AU  of  our  on-the-air  personalities  will  be 
actively   participating   by   broadcasting   re- 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  ACT  ON 
HOUSE  HUNTING  BLUES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
tide  entitled  "House  Hunting  Blues" 
published  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
clearly  describes  the  plight  of  the  home 
buyer  and  the  homebullder  as  a  result  of 
the  high  interest  rate  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Effective  interest  rates  for  mortgages 
in  May  averaged  7.64  percent — and  this 
was  before  the  prime  rate  went  to  8  5 
percent. 

In  some  places,  seven  to  eight  points 
were  demanded  by  financial  institutions 
for  housing  loans.  Points  are  nothing 
more  than  an  advanced  payment  of  in- 
terest and  are  used  to  circumvent  usury 
laws  or  ceilings  on  mortgage  interest 
rates. 

In  addition,  the  size  of  the  downpay- 
ments  have  been  rising  and  the  price  of 
the  houses  themselves  have  gone  up  as 
much  as  1  percent  per  month. 

The  higher  price  for  houses,  the  in- 
creases in  the  interest  rates,  the  larger 
downpayments,  and  the  demand  for 
points  have  all  worked  effectively  to 
greatly  reduce  the  demand  for  privately 
built  conventional  housing. 

Once  again,  the  policies,  and  lack  of 
policies,  of  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  made  hous- 
ing bear  an  unfair  and  unreasonable  bur- 
den. Once  again,  housing  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  policies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fundamental 
means  of  fighting  inflation  have  been 
studiously  avoided.  We  cannot  stop  in- 
flation by  tinkering  with  monetary  policy 
and  by  merely  raising  interest  rates. 

We  need  to  cut  expenditures — espe- 
cially those  for  unneeded  and  wasteful 
military  items,  the  excessive  spending  for 
the  space  program,  and  for  highways  and 
other  public  works.  And  this  will  take 
Presidential  and  administration  leader- 
ship which  until  now  has  not  existed. 

This  Is  the  way  to  stop  Inflation.  But 
such  policies  have  not  been  forthcoming. 
In  the  meantime,  housing  has  once  again 
been  required  to  take  an  unfair  burden 
in  the  fight  against  Infiatlon.  And  even 
worse,  it  is  a  burden  and  a  sacrifice  which 
is  unlikely  to  solve  the  basic  problem. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  detailing  the  par- 
ticular problems  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  excessively  high 
interest  rate  policies  now  being  pursued, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  WaU   Street  Journal,  Jime  25, 
1969] 

Rising  Initrkst  Rates,  Houx  Prices  Dis- 
COT7RACE  Many  Woitld-Be  Buyers — Hous- 
ing Start  Forecast  Dips  Below  Yeab-Ago 
Figure;  Down  Payments  Raised 
A  Philadelphia  accountant  who  has  combed 

the   Main   Line   suburbs   for   the   past  six 
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gjoDtlu  in  search  of  a  home  tells  a  tale  of 

•The  prices  are  simply  outlandish,"  he 
moans.  "We  started  out  looking  at  the 
135  000  level,  but  when  you  mention  that 
nricc  to  a  broker  he  Just  laughs.  We  looked 
Ix  one  house  for  $43,000  that  had  ceilings  so 
low  that  you  oouldnt  maneuver — you'd  have 
to  walk  around  like  a  hunchback.  Another 
place  for  $42,000  had  a  tiny  kitchen.  It  also 
was  dark,  dingy  and  dirty." 

The  accountant  has  slowed  his  search 
lately,  but  not  because  he  wants  a  home  any 
less.  "With  interest  rates  like  they  are,  we 
probably  couldn't  get  a  mortgage  even  If 
we  found  a  decent  place,"  he  says  gloomily. 
The  Phlladelphlan's  plight  Illustrates  the 
extreme  difficulties  home  hunters  all  around 
the  country  are  having  these  days.  Bankers, 
real  estate  brokers  and  people  In  the  market 
for  houses  agree  that  the  current  housing 
squeeze  is  the  worst  in  recent  years.  Pew 
predict  it  will  get  better  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Behind  this  situation  is  a  demand  for 
money  from  all  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
has  sent  Interest  rates  soaring  to  all-time 
highs.  On  June  9,  bankers  raised  their  prime 
rate — the  interest  they  charge  their  most 
credit-worthy  corporate  customers — to  a  rec- 
ord 8V4%  from  7%%.  It  was  the  fifth  prime 
rate  boost  since  December  and  the  first  full 
percentage-point  Increase  since  1946. 

Mortgage  Interest  rates  also  have  been  ris- 
ing sharply.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  reports  that  the  effective  interest  on 
conventional  new  home  loans  averaged  7.64% 
in  May,  up  from  7.3%  in  January  and  6.84% 
in  May  1968.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
are  the  nation's  biggest  mortgage  lenders,  and 
m  recent  months  their  supply  of  new  funds 
has  slackened  as  depositors  have  sought 
higher  returns  elsewhere.  This  trend  may  re- 
duce their  lending  activity. 

The  maximum  interest  rate  that  lenders 
can  charge  on  mortgage  loans  guaranteed  by 
Federal  agencies  still  stands  at  7%%,  but 
it's  expected  to  rise  to  8%  shortly  to  reflect 
money  market  realities. 

High-priced  money  Is  threatening  to  dry 
up  the  already  meager  supply  of  homes  on 
the  market.  Builders  complain  that  money 
lor  construction  loans  is  scarce  at  precisely 
the  time  they  need  more  of  it  to  cope  with 
rising  labor  and  construction  materials 
costs.  The  result  Is  a  cutback  in  their  home- 
building  plans. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, a  Washington-based  trade  group,  ear- 
lier this  year  predicted  that  about  1.7  mil- 
lion new  homes  would  be  started  in  1969, 
about  13 'v.  more  than  in  1968.  Six  weeks 
ago  it  revised  that  estimate  to  forecast  a  3% 
drop  for  the  year.  Now  "we  are  going  to 
have  to  revise  that  figure  down  again"  as 
a  result  of  the  effects  of  the  most  recent 
prime-rate  increase,  says  Michael  Suml- 
chrast,  chief  NAHB  economist. 

A  shortage  of  new  homes  means  that 
prices  of  existing  homes  are  going  up 
rapidly — more  than  ITr  a  month  In  some 
metropolitan  areas.  But  homeowners  are 
reluctant  to  cash  in  on  this  bonanza  because 
it  would  entail  braving  the  Iwulsing  hous- 
ing and  mortgage  markets  again  for  another 
home. 

BCAKED  orr 

"A  guy  win  hear  about  the  big  prices  peo- 
ple sire  paying  for  homes  and  come  in  to  see 
about  selling  his,"  says  Frank  La  Roea,  a 
real  estate  broker  in  Westbury,  Long  Island, 
N.Y..  "When  he  sees  the  current  Interest 
figures,  he  says,  'My  Ood,  I  cant  give  up 
my  5'"^  mortgage  for  those  rates.'  He  decides 
to  add  a  room  to  his  present  house." 

Mr.  La  Rosa  says  he  currently  has  about 
25  Tr  fewer  home  listings  than  at  this  time 
a  year  ago. 

The  rituation  is  much  the  same  elsewhere. 
"I  could  get  you  $3,600  more  for  your  home 


today  than  last  year,"  Cleveland  real  estate 
man  Lloyd  A.  Lehman  teUs  one  former  cus- 
tomer. "But  I  can't  guarantee  you  that  I'd 
be  able  to  find  you  another  home." 

The  mortgage  money-housing  plncb  Is  es- 
pecially severe  in  states  where  usury  laws 
have  pegged  the  maximum  Interest  rates 
that  banks  can  charge  on  conventional  home 
loans  well  below  the  returns  available  from 
other  types  of  lending.  In  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  interest  rate  is  7%  (though 
banks  can  get  7«4  %  on  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans  Administration).  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  it's  7>/2%. 

Lenders  in  some  areas  can  circumvent 
those  limits  by  tacking  service  fees  known  as 
"points"  on  home  loans  they  make;  a 
"point"  Is  equal  to  1  %  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  and  it  must  be  paid  In  cash  when  the 
loan  agreement  Is  completed. 

In  Michigan,  where  the  law  doesn't  per- 
mit lenders  to  add  "points"  to  conventional 
home  loans,  many  have  simply  stopped  mak- 
ing such  loans.  They  are  adding  up  to  seven 
points  on  PHA-backed  mortgagee. 

In  the  Chicago  area,  some  financial  in- 
stitutions responded  to  the  latest  prime- 
rate  Increase  by  boosting  their  points  on 
7%%  FHA  loans  to  SVa  from  five.  At  that 
rate,  the  service  charge  on  a  $20,000  mort- 
gage comes  to  a  whopping  $1,700. 

DOWN  payment  requirements  rise 
Lenders  also  have  moved  to  make  it 
tougher  on  potential  borrowers  by  raising 
down-payment  requirements  In  the  Chicago 
area,  down  payments  on  conventional  mort- 
gages range  from  30%  to  40%  of  the  home 
price,  up  from  20%  to  25%  Just  two  months 
ago.  Savings  and  loan  concerns  in  Chicago 
insist  they  still  are  investing  most  of  their 
funds  In  local  home  mortgages,  but  real 
estate  men  dispute  this. 

"The  lenders  have  let  us  down  com- 
pletely," asserts  one  real  estate  salesman  in 
a  suburb  north  of  Chicago.  "They're  either 
sitting  on  their  money  waiting  for  the  usury 
rate  to  go  up  (such  a  bill  currently  is  pend- 
ing In  the  Illinois  legislature) ,  or  buying  out- 
of-state  mortgages  at  higher  rates.  I've  had 
four  deals  collapse  in  the  last  two  weeks  be- 
cause my  people  couldn't  get  mortgages." 

Home  lending  hasn't  stopped  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  but  many  lenders  have  cut 
back  their  activity  by  accepting  mortgage  ap- 
pUcations  only  from  their  own  depositors  or 
from  customers  of  real  estate  men  with  whom 
they  do  a  lot  of  business.  And  a  few  of  them 
have  begun  casting  a  warier  eye  on  loan  ap- 
plications from  savings  aooount  holders. 

"The  other  day  we  gave  a  $22,000  mortgage 
at  1V2  %  with  a  25%  down  payment  to  a  man 
who  had  a  $2,800  savings  account  with  us," 
says  Cadman  H.  Frederick,  vice  president  of 
Suffolk  County  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  on 
New  York's  Long  Island.  "It  turned  out  he 
deposited  the  $2,500  the  day  he  asked  for  the 
loan  and  withdraw  $2,400  of  it  the  day  after 
he  got  his  mortgage.  Prom  now  on  we're  go- 
ing to  check  on  how  long  people  have  had 
savings  accounts  with  us." 

Low  and  middle-income  house  hunters  are 
feeling  the  housing  squeeze  most.  Rising 
building  costs  have  pushed  many  new  homes 
out  of  their  reach,  and  they  are  having  an 
increasingly  tough  time  making  the  monthly 
payments  reqiUred  by  today's  high  Interest 
rates. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  A.  P.  Orleans 
Sc  Co.,  a  large  building  concern,  offered  row 
houses  for  $17,000  a  year  ago;  the  same  house 
sells  for  $18,500  today.  "We  are  rapidly  losing 
the  bottom  of  the  market,"  says  Edward  Bo- 
rowsky,  the  firm's  salee  manager. 

In  San  Francisco,  "there's  sUm  pickings  in 
the  $20,000  to  $25,000  range,"  says  Lee  Bar- 
rett, president  of  Leland  Barrett  Realty  Co. 
Real  estate  men  there  say  few  housee  are 
being  built  to  sell  at  those  prices,  and  price 


Increases  have  taken  existing  homes  out  of 
that  bracket. 

According  to  some  real  estate  men,  the 
housing  pinch  also  Is  affecting  the  well-to- 
do.  Says  Joe  George,  manager  of  WlUiam  E. 
Doud  Real  Estate  in  the  prosperous  Los  Fellz 
section  of  Los  Angeles:  "The  $100,000  homes 
aren't  selling  as  well  as  they  used  to.  People 
Just  don't  want  to  borrow  that  kind  of  money 
at  today's  interest  rates."  (Mortgage  Interest 
runs  afl  high  as  9%  In  Loe  Angeles.) 

At  best,  the  housing  pinch  Is  causing  home 
buyers  to  lower  their  standards  and  stretch 
their  budgets.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wllliama 
started  out  last  March  looking  lor  a  three- 
bedroom  home  near  New  York;  they  wanted 
to  pay  about  $25,000  and  to  put  $5,000  down. 
The  Wllliamses'  found  a  $25,000  home  in 
Panwood,  N.J.,  but  they  had  to  put  down 
$5,900  and  settled  for  two  bedrooms  as|l  an 
attic  they  will  have  to  convert  into  a  third 
bedroom.  "After  three  months  of  looking, 
we  felt  lucky  to  get  what  we  did."  says  Mrs. 
Williams. 

A  Philadelphia  machine  shop  superintend- 
ent and  his  family  fared  worse.  They  sold 
their  23-year-old  row  house  for  $12,000  two 
months  ago  because  "the  way  the  neighbor- 
hood was  changing,  we  figured  it  was  no 
longer  safe  for  our  daughters,"  says  the  wife. 
After  looking  at  some  30  homes  In  suburbs 
north  of  the  city,  they  settled  for  an  apart- 
ment. "We  found  Just  one  house  In  our  price 
range — at  $24,900."  she  says.  "The  roof  leaked 
and  the  floors  needed  refinlshlng.  It  would 
have  cost  us  another  $5,000  to  make 
It  livable." 


VALEDICTORY— FRANK  M.  GOLLOP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's youth  are  rebelling.  No  one  can 
argue  that  point.  They  are  rebelling 
against  what  they  see  as  the  hypocrisy 
of  a  complacent  generation.  While  I  do 
not  condone  the  violence  that  has  erupt- 
ed on  some  of  our  college  campuses,  I 
do  believe  that  the  youth  of  today  are 
telling  this  country  some  very  important 
things.  I  think  that  it  is  up  to  all  Ameri- 
csms  to  listen.  They  do  not  disbeUeve  in 
the  basic  Ideals  upon  which  this  country 
was  foimded.  Rather,  they  condemn  the 
lack  of  full  implementation  of  these 
ideals. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  be- 
come not  repressive  against  our  young 
people,  but  receptive  to  their  thoughts 
and  their  imcompromised  idealism.  We 
should  begin  to  listen  to  intelligent 
voices  in  all  segments  of  our  society. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  valedictory  address  given  by 
Frank  M.  GoUop  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  on  June  14, 1969. 1  commend 
this  address  for  its  clarity,  its  maturity, 
and  its  honesty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aristotle  once  said,  "Man.  by  his  very  na- 
ture, desires  to  know."  It  is  this  age-long 
Impulse  to  know  that  which  is  true  and  to 
follow  that  which  Is  good  which  has  been 
the  determining  factor  in  lifting  mankind 
through  history. 

This  quest  progresses,  however,  only 
through  the  medium  of  clash.  Political  rev- 
olutions, for  example,  are  Inaugurated  by  a 
growing  sense  that  existing  institutions  have 
ceased  to  adequately  meet  the  problems.  In 
much  the  same  way,  scientific  revolutions  are 
inaugurated  by  a  growing  sense  that  existing 
theories  have  ceased  to  function  adequately 
In  the  exploration  of  nature.  Whenever  the 
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"statiiB  quo"  has  b«en  recognized  as  falling, 
the  time  for  change  has  arrived. 

It  Is  this  very  sense  of  society's  malfunc- 
tioning that  Is  the  catalyzing  agent  for  the 
present  social  revolution.  In  short,  twentieth 
century  Institutions  are  falling  to  answer 
questions,  basic  to  man's  existence.  For  ex- 
ample: 

How  can  a  Black  or  Brown  man  become 
convinced  of  his  self-worth  and  our  sincerity 
when  the  press  continually  misrepresents  his 
activities,  when  his  political  representatives 
are  unresponsive  to  his  hunger,  and  when 
business  will  not  employ  him? 

How  do  we  cure  America's  poverty  when 

society  Insists  on  sending  a  man  to  the  moon? 

How  can  an  eighteen  year  old  boy  Justify 

killing  another  youth,  a  Vietnamese,  whom 

be  has  nejer  met? 

America's  youth  has  only  recently  intuited 
this  sense  of  malfunctioning  and  is  presently 
searching  for  solutions.  While  the  feasibility 
and  worth  of  many  suggestions  may  be  legiti- 
mately questioned,  one  thing  Is  certain:  the 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  needed  remedies 
cannot  be  measured  in  a  test  tube,  argued 
in  Congress,  or  satisfied  by  economic  graphs. 
The  present  crisis  is  significant  because  it 
provides  an  occasion  for  the  complete  struc- 
tural retooling  of  society. 

And  so,  in  desperation,  youth  are  turning 
not*tp_ science,  not  to  politics,  not  to  business 
but' to  the  imlverslty — for  here  imaginative 
solutions  have  traditionally  been  sought. 

But,  unfortunately,  rather  than  uncover- 
ing centers  of  imaginative  thought,  students 
are  finding  that  the  primary  reasons  for  a 
college's  existence  seem  to  be  found  either 
in  the  mere  knowledge  conveyed  to  the  stu- 
dents or  in  the  mere  opportunities  for  re- 
search afforded  to  the  faculty.  Consequently, 
facing  urgent  problems,  an  unresponsive 
structure,  and  Incapable  universities,  stu- 
dents are  protesting. 

The  challenges  they  are  leveling  at  campus 
administrators  across  the  nation,  and  Santa 
Clara  was  no  exception  this  year,  is  based  on 
a  preml.se  which  I  think  Alfred  North  White- 
head summarizes  so  well  in  the  statement, 
"The  Justification  for  a  university  is  that  It 
preserves  the  connection  between  knowledge 
and  the  best  of  life  by  uniting  the  young  and 
the  old  in  the  imaginative  consideration  of 
learning."  The  true  university  imparts  In- 
formation, but  it  imparts  it  Imaginatively. 
This  is  the  function  it  must  perform  for  so- 
ciety. A  university  which  fails  in  this  respect 
has  no  reason  for  existence. 

The  atmosphere  of  excitement  arising  from 
imaginative  consideration,  transforms  knowl- 
edge. A  fact  is  no  longer  a  bare  fact;  it  is 
invested  with  all  Its  possibilities.  It  is  no 
longer  a  burden  on  the  memory;  it  Is  as 
Whitehead  said,  "energizing  as  the  poet  of 
our  dreams,  and  as  the  architect  of  our  pur- 
poses." 

'7outh  Is  Imaginative  and,  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  belief  that,  If  the  imagination  be 
strengthened  by  experience  this  energy  can 
in  great  measure  be  preserved  through  life. 
The  tragedy  of  the  twentieth  century  world 
Is  that  those  who  are  imaginative  have  but 
slight  experience  and  those  who  are  experi- 
enced have  feeble  Imaginations.  Tlie  true 
university  must  weld  both  together  In  a  bal- 
anced tension.  It  is  this  transformation  of 
Santa  Clara  from  a  good  school  of  educa- 
tion Into  a  center  of  Imaginative  thought 
that  this  graduating  class  has  witnessed  this 
year. 

Admittedly,  this  transformation  Is  far 
from  complete,  but  the  direction  has  surely 
been  established.  Dvirlng  this  past  year,  Santa 
Clara  has  become  aware  of  the  power  stu- 
dents must  have  In  determining  university 
policy  and  has  Imaginatively  created  the 
"President's  Council;"  Santa  Clara  has  be- 
com«  conscious  of  the  vmconsclous  racism 
on  campus  and  haa  Imaginatively  created 
an  ethnic  studies  program  and  a  scholar- 
ship fund  for  minority  students;  and,  most 
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recently,  Santa  Clara  has  become  aware  of 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  necessary  to 
successful  community  living  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, win  imaginatively  create  a  dormitory 
policy  promoting  student  maturity. 

It  Is  In  this  Increasingly  potent  atmosphere 
of  continual  re-evaluatlon  and  change  that 
our  imaginations  have  been  nourished,  our 
experiences  broadened,  and  our  development 
encouraged. 

Inevitably,  the  puzzUng  question  Is  asked: 
If  Santa  Clara  has  become  Imaginatively 
aware  and  creative  In  such  a  short  time, 
how  has  It  been  able  to  do  so  both  quickly 
and  non-vlolently?  The  answer,  I  believe.  Is 
simple:  Beyond  our  obvious  advantage  of 
limited  size  and  our  blessing  of  freedom  from 
state  censorship  and  control,  Santa  Clara  Is 
singular  in  that  it  is  Christian. 

A  presumption  of  an  ultimate  unity  di- 
rects Santa  Clara's  education.  It  finds  ex- 
pression In  a  sense  of  wholeness  and  open- 
ness to  all  expressions  of  humanness. 

Man  exists  in  brokenness  and  separation; 
his  life  is  fragmented.  Consequently  knowl- 
edge is  necessarily  diffused  and  the  unity  of 
understanding  possible  for  Man  Is  an  Im- 
perfect one.  As  C.  P.  Snow  and  others  have 
suggested,  this  fragmentation  results  In 
the  impoverishment  of  culture. 

A  Christian  education  Involves  the  recog- 
nition that  knowledge  U  fragmented  and 
that  disciplined  study  and  Investigation  re- 
quires division,  specialization  and  concentra- 
tion. But  combined  with  this  acceptance.  Is 
an  Insistence  that  real  tmderstandlng  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  compartmentalized,  that 
the  various  methods  and  expressions  of 
man's  knowledge  are  parts  of  a  greater  whole, 
and  that  this  whole  Is  one  truth. 

Santa  Clara  has  been  able  to  move  quickly 
and  effectively  because  Its  Imaginative  cre- 
ativity works  from  and  builds  on  a  founda- 
tion of  unifying  wholeness  rather  than  like 
many  state  institutions,  from  a  sea  of  tran- 
sient experiences. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  for  a  moment  solely  to  those 
who  have  come  to  witness  the  graduates 
receive  their  diplomas. 

Remember,  the  mind  Is  never  passive.  It  Is 
perpetual  activity,  delicate,  receptive,  respon- 
sive to  stimulus.  Its  life  cannot  be  post- 
poned until  the  university  has  finished 
sharpening  it.  Whatever  interest  is  attached 
to  the  classroom's  subject  matter  must  be 
evoked  here  and  now;  whatever  powers  are 
strengthened  In  the  pupil,  must  be  exercised 
here  and  now;  and  whatever  possibilities 
of  mental  life  are  Imparted  must  be  exempli- 
fied here  and  now.  Imagination  cannot  be 
acquired  once  and  for  all,  and  then  kept 
Indefinitely  in  an  ice  box  to  be  produced 
periodically  In  stated  quantities. 

With  this  in  mind,  view  campus  disorders 
not  with  fear  but  with  pride  for  the  imagi- 
native life  Is  not  a  stage  of  life  but  a  way 
of  living.  Surely,  I  condone  neither  the  de- 
struction of  property  nor  harm  to  anyone 

this  should  be  made  clear;  but  let  me  also 
make  clear  that  while  the  pressure  placed 
on  university  officials  has  been  great— for 
many,  unbearable — their  obligation  to  society 
is  large. 

Given  the  urgent  need  for  change,  the  in- 
ability of  the  present  structure,  and  given 
the  hope  of  a  university,  then  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  Is  society's  intoleratlon  of 
Imagination. 

PlnaUy.  addressing  myself  to  the  students, 
I  pose  one  fundamental  challenge.  While  the 
initial  discipline  of  Imagination  requires  that 
there  be  no  responsibUity  for  immediate  ac- 
tion and  while  no  concrete  organization  must 
be  eetabllsbed,  we  all  face  the  burden  of 
leaving  the  womb.  No  longer  will  we  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  university's  leisure,  its  free- 
dom from  restraint,  its  freedom  from 
harassing  worry,  the  great  variety  of 
experience,  and  the  stimulation  of  other 
minds  diverse  In  opinion  and  equipment.  Re- 


flection on  this  has  made  me  fully  awar. 
Of  what  so  many  before  me  have  refernM 
to  as  the  "cold  cruel  world."  ^ 

Pour  years  have  taught  us  much.  Qalnln* 
from  the  realism  and  experience  of  otheiii 
our  idealism  has  been  tempered  so  that  our 
consciences  are  strong  and  our  convictlona 
firm.  My  only  challenge  to  this  class  is  to 
employ  our  imaginations  and  maintain  our 
convictions.  "' 

To  make  my  point  perfectly  dear,  i  point 
to  thoee  male  graduates  who  have  decided 
to  wear  the  white  arm  band  of  prot^ 
against  the  military.  I  sincerely  applaud  your 
courage  and  wlU  always  guard  your  right  to 
follow  your  Imagination  and  your  conscience 
I  only  hope  that  you  wlU  carry  your  me«." 
sage  beyond  the  campus  boundaries  by  Uvinu 
a  Ufe  consistent  with  your  convictions  In 
short,  when  your  student  deferment  expires 
I  ask  you  to  reread  your  published  statement 
of  today  and  employ  the  courage  you  have 
displayed  by  applying  for  the  status  of  a 
conscientious  objector.  For  once  having  left 
the  university  womb,  to  compromise  by  join 
ing  a  reserve  unit,  to  evade  the  draft  by 
changing  your  address,  or  to  escape  It  all  by 
leaving  the  country  would  make  today's  pro- 
test, at  moet,  superfldaJ.  Remember  a  life 
of  Inconsistency  and  continual  compromise 
Is  worse  than  the  moet  complacent  patriot. 

Tlie  gift  which  the  university  has  offered 
us  is  the  old  one  of  imagination,  the  lighted 
torch  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  It  la 
a  dangerous  gift.  Left  free,  there  U  nothina 
It  will  not  question,  reconsider,  analyze  Left 
free,  convictions  will  result  which  while  they 
must  continually  be  re-evaluated,  must  be 
acted  upon  in  a  consistent  unified  life 

To  all  present.  I  suggest  that  If  we  are 
timid  as  to  that  danger,  then  the  proper 
course  is  to  shut  down  our  tmiversitlee  With 
the  class  of  1969,  I  share  the  final  thought 
that  not  to  be  timid  to  that  danger  is  the 
greatest  gift  that  we  could  ever  give  to  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE  CHANCELLOR  ON 
"THE  STATE  AND  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
speech  given  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Klotsche, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, entitled  "The  State  and 
the  University." 

Dr.  Klotsche  is  an  eminent  educator, 
and  in  his  long  service  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee  has  built  it 
into  a  world  renowned  university  with 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  17,000.  In  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-MUwaukee,  he 
has  emphasized  service  to  the  urban  so- 
ciety in  which  the  university  is  located 
and  from  which  its  students  come  and 
return  to.  His  success  in  this  important 
approach  has  made  the  school  an  intri- 
cate part  of  the  Milwaukee  community 
and  It  now  functions  in  a  wide  variety 
of  community  activities. 

Dr.  Klotsche  stresses  decentralization 
of  xmiversity  control  and  independence 
in  decisionmaking  so  that  the  university 
can  best  serve  the  many  demands  made 
on  It.  He  also  recognizes  that  the  "uni- 
versity above  all  else  must  strive  to  be 
respected  rather  than  popular.  It  cannot 
be  all  things  to  all  people  and  expect  to 
survive." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Klotsche's  "Chancellor's  Night"  speech 
of  February  18.  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chancellor's  Night  is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  the  Important  role 
that  both  the  university  and  the  city  play  in 
our  society,  for  both  the  metropolis  and  the 
urban  university  are  assuming  dominant 
positions  in  the  closing  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. That  we  are  an  urban  society  has  now 
been  fully  documented.  In  1960,  70  per  cent 
of  our  population  lived  In  cities,  while  five 
American  cities— New  Tork,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit— ac- 
counted for  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total 
population.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation increase  between  1960  and  1960  oc- 
curred in  the  212  standard  metropolitan 
areas.  During  that  period  our  urban  popula- 
tion increased  in  all  50  states  of  the  Union; 
In  four  states  It  doubled.  In  contrast,  our 
rural  population  declined  in  28  states. 

The  urban  trend  in  this  country  Is  Irre- 
versible, for  a  society  based  on  science  and 
technology  is  Inevitably  urban.  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not,  our  cities  are  here  to  stay. 

And  so  are  our  universities.  They  have  al- 
ways been  important  Institutions  In  our 
society,  but  with  a  rapid  Industrialization 
and  advance  in  science  and  technology,  they 
have  become  central  in  providing  trained 
manpower.  In  advancing  new  knowledge  and 
breakthroughs,  and  in  applying  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  problems  of  the  day.  And  the  uni- 
versity in  the  city  has  a  pecuUarly  unique 
function  to  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of 
the  city  and  participate  actively  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  survival  of  our  cities. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
that  institutions  as  volatile  as  the  city  and 
as  the  university  should  both  find  them- 
selves in  deep  trouble.  At  every  t\im  our  cities 
are  plagued  with  problems,  whether  traffic 
and  parking,  environmental  pollution,  re- 
curring fiscal  crisis,  racial  tensions,  or  ag- 
gravated problems  in  the  ghettoes.  Our  uni- 
versities, too,  are  in  distress.  Student  pro- 
tests, disruption  and  violence  are  prevalent 
on  many  college  campses.  Universities  every- 
where are  faced  with  increasing  financial 
strains.  Increasing  demands  are  made  upon 
them  for  services,  and  therefore  they  are 
overextendlng  themselves,  often  carrying  on 
activities  beyond  their  resources.  Our  urban 
universities  are  no  exception. 

Yet,  in  their  common  struggle  for  survival, 
the  city  and  the  iirban  university  have  much 
in  common.  The  city  la  the  university's  lab- 
oratory. In  a  very  real  sense  It  Is  the  campus 
of  the  tmlversity.  Its  schools,  its  courts.  Its 
welfare  agencies,  its  businesses,  Its  medical 
and  health  facilities.  Its  governmental  insti- 
tutions, are  all  learning  situations  for  uni- 
versity students.  The  problems  of  the  city 
present  Ideal  case  studies  for  the  student  and 
scholar,  and  provide  unparalleled  clinical 
situations.  Opportunities  for  volunteer  serv- 
ice and  involvement  in  community  action 
are  unlimited. 

The  iinlTerslty  in  turn  makes  Its  impact 
felt  on  the  city.  Its  graduates  are  placed  in 
industry,  government  and  education.  Its 
faculty  are  sought  after  by  public  and  pri- 
vate bodies  to  advise  and  consTilt.  Its  public 
service  contributions  can  be  significant.  It 
enriches  the  artistic,  cultural  and  Intellectual 
life  of  the  area. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  university 
could  remain  In  the  ivory  tower  and  take  a 
detached  role.  But  now  it  must  step  down 
from  Its  ivory  tower,  whether  it  likes  it  or 
not,  for  the  problems  of  the  city  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored.  How  the  university  can 
best  Involve  ItseU  in  the  life  of  the  city  Is 
not  easy  to  determine,  and  the  terms  on 
which  the  uzdverslty  should  participate  are 
not  etMy  to  define. 

For  the  university  is  not  a  monolithic 
suucture  with  all  power  and  authority  vested 
in  the  office  of  the  chancellor.  One  cannot 
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properly  speak  of  "the  university"  with  de- 
cision-making responsibilities  emanating 
from  one  central  source.  Rather,  the  uni- 
versity is  a  highly  decentralized  institution 
consisting  of  a  niimber  of  component  parts.  It 
has  schools  and  colleges,  departments,  cen- 
ters and  Institutes,  each  with  Its  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  programs  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  Independence  in  such  matters  as 
facility  appointments,  program  development, 
and  academic  thrust.  To  an  outsider  such 
decentralization  may  appear  to  border  on 
anarchy,  but  Inside  the  university  there  is 
strong  sentiment  that  this  \a  what  gives  to 
the  university  vitality  and  freshness,  even 
though  it  often  becomes  difficult,  at  times 
Impossible,  for  the  university  to  organize  Its 
resources  for  an  attack  on  a  conmiunity 
problem. 

The  problems  of  the  imlverslty  conmiitted 
to  an  urban  role  are  also  made  difficult  be- 
cause the  resources  of  the  university  are  not 
unlimited,  while  requests  for  services,  in- 
volvement and  participation  are  constantly 
mounting.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for 
the  university  to  establUh  priorities  and  to 
determine  on  a  highly  selective  basis  what 
should  be  attempted  and  where  It  should  put 
Its  chips.  In  so  doing  It  must  be  prepared  to 
say  "No"  to  many  requests  and  incur  the 
disfavor  of  those  who  have  been  denied  Its 
services.  The  university  above  all  else  must 
strive  to  be  respected  rather  than  popular. 
It  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people  and 
expect  to  survive. 

Now  let  me  report  more  specifically  on  the 
sUte  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-MU- 
waukee. Where  are  we  here  in  Milwaukee  and 
where  do  we  want  to  go? 

1.  Our  enrollment  continues  to  Increase 
steadily  at  a  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  a  year. 
Last  faU  we  enrolled  almost  17,000  students 
and  should  reach  the  20,000  mark  in  the 
biennium  of  1969-71.  At  the  undergraduate 
level  we  still  draw  predominantly  from  this 
metropolitan  area,  with  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  our  undergraduate  students  from  out 
of  state.  Our  undergraduates  have  other 
Interesting  characteristics.  Our  student  pro- 
file shows  that  they  are  older,  that  a  higher 
percentage  are  married,  and  that  more  of 
them  are  working  than  Is  the  case  on  a 
residential  campus  such  as  Madison. 

Our  student  body  Is  less  activist  than  is 
the  case  elsewhere,  although  there  are  now 
Indications  of  greater  student  Involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  and  a  more 
substantial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  the  nation.  We  had  our  own 
black  demands  last  spring,  are  engaged  In 
discussions  now  on  this  matter,  and  no  doubt 
will  have  many  more  before  the  year  Is  out. 
The  number  of  our  black  students  Is  still 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  our  totol 
(not  more  than  2  per  cent),  but  we  are 
working  hard  to  increase  the  nimiber  ol  dis- 
advantaged students  enrolled  here. 

We  are  moet  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
a  new  experimental  program  that  was  begun 
last  fall.  A  group  of  about  75  high-risk  stu- 
dents, not  admissible  by  normal  standards, 
was  admitted  through  a  careful  program  of 
selection,  based  not  so  much  on  the  tradi- 
tional tests  but  on  such  factors  as  personal 
motivation  and  individual  consultotlon.  On 
admittance.  Individual  counseling  and  tu- 
toring programs  were  develop)ed  for  each  stu- 
dent, and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  63  per 
cent  of  them  survived  their  academic  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  Indeed  encouraged  by  this  result 
and  intend  to  expand  and  further  develop 
this  program. 

Our  graduate  enrollments  have  shown  the 
greatest  growth.  To  be  sure,  enrollments  pla- 
teaued  off  this  year  because  of  uncertainties 
related  to  the  draft,  but  we  feel  this  is  only 
temporary.  There  are  now  over  2,500  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  more  than  50  Master's  and 
eight  PhX).  programs.  They  represent  16 
per  cent  of  our  total  enrollment  compared 


to  6  per  cent  ten  years  ago.  In  time,  one 
fourth  of  our  ertroUments  will  be  graduate 
students. 

We  also  are  continuing  to  develop  our 
programs  for  the  part-time  student.  There 
are  now  almost  4,000  in  this  category,  many 
at  them  enrolled  in  evening  and  late  after- 
noon hours.  The  university  in  the  city  has 
a  special  reeponslblUty  to  the  adult  who 
wants  to  continue  to  learn  to  keep  up  In 
his  own  field,  to  assist  In  his  professional 
advancement,  or  to  contribute  to  his  per- 
sonal self -fulfillment.  We  view  with  some 
ooncn-n  recent  proposals  to  limit  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin— Mil- 
waukee, if  tWs  should  result  In  discouraging 
the  expansion  of  our  contlntiing  education 
program. 

2.  We  are  pleased  with  the  results  of  our 
faculty  recruitment  In  spite  of  tough  com- 
petition which  we  face  in  the  academic  mar- 
ket place.  There  are  over  2.000  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  In  this  country  competing 
for  college  and  university  teaching  talent. 
The   State   University   of   New   York   alone 
needs  to  recruit  15.000  new  faculty  members 
by  1975.  We  now  have  almost  700  fuU-Ume 
faculty  members,  and  our  departments  and 
administrators  are  engaged  In  a  year-round 
effort  to  recruit  new  faculty.  In  our  areas  of 
concentration  related  to  our  lu-ban  mission, 
we  are  attracting  distinguished  people  with 
world-wide    reputations.    Our    Center    for 
Great  Lakes   Studies  Is  aUracting  national 
attention  because  of   the  faculty   who  are 
teaching  and  conducting  research  there.  The 
Pine  Arts  Quartet,  In  residence  on  this  cam- 
pus. Is  world  renowned.  The  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering  this  year  at- 
tracted  a   core   of   three   faculty   members, 
specialists  In  engineering  materials,  from  the 
Massachusetts  InsUtute  of  Technology,  as  a 
result  of  a  generous  gift  from  the  Pelton 
Steel  Company  of  Milwaukee.  Our  theoretical 
physics  group  is  nationally  known  and  last 
year    attracted    to    this    campus    physicists 
from  all  over  the  world. 

3.   In  the   area  of   program   development 
we  have  now  finally  resolved  the  question 
of  major  status.  There  are  now  to  be  two 
major   public    universities    In   the   State   of 
Wisconsin — one   in  Madison   and   the   other 
m  Milwaukee — offering  In  addition  to  under- 
graduate work  a  wide  variety  of  professional 
and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  doc- 
torate.   There    are    now    eight    professional 
schools  at  the  UWM,  and  a  medical  school 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
and   the   Coordinating   Council   for   Higher 
Education.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  development  of  our  two  newest  profes- 
sional schools.  We  already  have  over  425  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  our  School  of  Nuzslng,  and 
our  School  of  Architecture  which  was  cre- 
ated In  July  of  1968  will  have  over  100  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  the  third  year  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  next  academic  year.  We  now 
have  eight  approved  PhX).  programs  at  the 
UWM  and  plan  to  add  other  doctoral  pro- 
grams at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  year  until 
we  reaich  a  goal  of  20  or  25.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  duplicate  or  match  the  Madison  campus 
m  the  development  of  doctoral   programs, 
but  we  do  Intend  to  be  selective  and  con- 
centrate on  specialties  that  are  unique  to 
Milwaukee.  The  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Regente  at  Its  February,  1969,  meetmg  of  a 
PhD.  m  Economics  with  an  urban  emphasis 
Is  a  case  In  point. 

4.  Our  building  program  continues  to 
move  ahead  In  a  moet  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Last  spring  we  dedicated  our  Pine  Arts 
Center.  We  now  have  under  construction 
three  residence  halls  which,  when  completed 
In  the  fall  of  1970,  will  house  2,000  students. 
Ground  has  also  been  broken  for  a  new 
heating  plant,  and  an  expanded  Union  will 
be  started  this  spring  and  should  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years.  Our  Science  Com- 
plex which  will  house  our  CoUege  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering,  our  Math- 
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ematlca  Department  and  C<»nputer  Center 
1«  under  conatructlon  on  the  weet  end  of  the 
campus.  Theee  buildings  wUl  have  parking 
faculties  attached  to  them,  thereby  adding 
1,000  additional  spaces  for  this  purpose.  A 
General  Classroom  Biilldlng,  to  house  our 
School  of  Education  and  our  School  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  Is  In  the  planning  stages,  as  Is 
a  Chemistry  BuUdlng.  Total  expenditures  for 
these  projects  represents  a  oapltaJ  outlay 
of  $60  million. 

5.  Extramural  support  for  tfae  TTWM  haa 
also  been  most  emcoxiraglng.  In  1967-68  we 
passed  the  $7,000,000  mark  in  gift,  contract 
and    nonstate    support    for    the    UWM.    In 
1966  the  total  was  only  a  modest  $9,000,  but 
we  have  shown  a  substantial  Increase  each 
year  since  then.  A  National  Science  Founda- 
tion grant  of  one  half  mllUon  dollars  was 
given  to  UWM  this  past  year  to  develop  our 
Surface  Studies  program,   an   Interdiscipli- 
nary program  developed  by  our  Physlca  and 
Chemistry  Departments  In  conjunction  with 
the  CoUege  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. MUwaukee'8  EschweUer  famUy  made  a 
substanUal  contribution  for  a  special  pro- 
fessorship In  our  newly  created  School  of 
Archltectxire. 

And  yet  we  stUl  have  much   to  do    es- 
pecially In  the  area  of  oiir  public  Image  In 
this  community.  We  are  at  least  Ave  years 
ahead-of  the  public  understanding  of  what 
Is  golag  on  on  this  campus.  We  are  continu- 
ously at  work  on  the  matter  of  our  Image 
We  have  created  In  the  last  year  two  ad- 
visory  committees,    one    to    the    School    of 
Business  Administration,  the  other  to  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Our  Friday  evening  programs  at  the  Man- 
fred Olson  Planetarium  have  proved  so  pop- 
ular that  they  now  are  repeated  a  second 
time  on  the  same  evening.  Our  School  of 
Fine  Arts  lists  44  major  cultural  attractions 
during  the  next  three  months,  most  of  them 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Yet  we  And  that  parking  nuisances,  con- 
cern over  obscenity  incidents  and  neighbor- 
hood opposition  to  our  westward  expansion 
at  times  overshadow  our  more  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  city. 

We  graduated  from  this  University  In  June 
1968,  and  this  January,  1.700  persons.  These 
young  men  and  women  are  trained  for  busi- 
ness,   engineering,    nursing,    education,    fine 
arts,  and  social  welfare.  Two-thirds  of  them 
will    remain    in    Milwaukee.    Last    year    our 
School  of  Education  certified  400  teachers  90 
per  cent  of  whom  remained  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Our  faculty  in  increasing  numbers 
are  serving  the  metropolitan  area  as  con- 
sultants and  actively  participating  m  a  wide 
variety  of  community  activities.  The  Harbor 
Commission,  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  Model 
Cities  program,   the  committee  for  the  re- 
organization of  city  government,  the  Urban 
Observatory,  are  but  a  few  examples.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  varied  cultural  actlvl- 
^    !v.^^f"*  ^^  *^^  University  and  the  visits 
to  the  Planetarium,  which  last  year  attracted 
over  25,000  people.  Out-of-town  vlsitws  are 
coming  to  Milwaukee  because  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  existence  of  the  University  in 
this   community   makes  Milwaukee   a  more 
attractive  place  to  live  in  and  thereby  assists 
so^nnei^    *°^    industry    in    recruiting    per- 

Cond-ary  to  the  view  of  some  who  contend 
that  the  University  deteriorates  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  worth  mentioning  that  proD- 
erty  values  in  the  Immediate  area  of  the 
University  have  risen  over  30  per  cent  in  the 
last  four  years.  Once  a  final  decision  is  made 
on  the  expansion  of  the  campus,  we  can  pro- 

^1^*"^}^.^  °^^'^^  "^"^  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  neighborhood.  New  business  and 
commercial  expansion  and  housing  under- 
l*h,^K  ^.f'""**  developers  will  follow,  all  of 
^^^  v^}l  **^''  substantially  to  the  city's  tax 
base^Wlth  a  payroll  of  close  to  $15  million 
fZ'i,  °'J'''^''  '«  being  spent  In  th^  ^ea.' 
another  $5  million  spent  for  goods  and  serv- 
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Ices,  $60  mllUon  now  programmed  for  con- 
struction, and  additional  secondary  spending 
stimulated  by  these  dollar  expenditures,  the 
University's  contrlbutloa  to  the  economy  of 
"'JL"^  °°^  approaches  $80  million  a  year. 
The  University  Is  clearly  an  Important 
asset  to  the  commimlty. 

It  provides  education  to  many  young  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  could  not  attend  college 
It  makes  It  possible  for  a  large  number  of 
adults  to  continue  their  education. 

It  provides  trained  manpower  4n  many  loo- 
fessional  areas  now  in  short  supply. 

Its  faculty  achieve  research  breakthroughs 
and  contribute  new  knowledge  and  Inalglit 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  city. 

It  provides  a  wide  variety  of  oultriral  and 
educational  programs  that  Improve  the  Qual- 
ity of  city  life.  ^ 

It  contributes  substantially  to  the  economy 
of  the  region  through  payrolls,  spendlnit. 
goods  and  services. 

We  are  more  than  an  institution  that  pro- 
vides low  cost  education  to  commuting  stu- 
dents, although  this  should  not  be  Ignored 
as  a  factor  of  Importance.  But  in  addition 
we  are  an  institution  that  affects  every  as- 
pect of  this  community's  life.  We  supply 
trained  manpower.  We  contribute  our  re- 
search talent.  We  extend  our  services  through 
expanded  programs  of  outreach. 

Our  future  will  not  be  denied  us.  We  are 
m  the  mainstream  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. We  are  the  urban  campus  of  a  truly 
great  university  that  has  a  long  tradition  of 
service  to  the  state,  nation  and  world 
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AUSTRALIAN  ADVANTAGES  UNDER 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  at  this  time  with  reference  to  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  un- 
der which  U.S.  wheat  producers  and  ex- 
porters have  operated  for  the  last  year 
This  past  Monday,  June  23.  there  be- 
gan an  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment meeting  in  London  to  discuss  the 
many  problems  of  the  world  wheat  mar- 
ket and  the  internal  difficulties  of  the 
IGA  itself.  At  this  time,  when  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  agreement  is 
being  made,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  ap- 
proved this  treaty  a  year  ago.  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  at  least  two  of  the  most 
striking  inequities  which  have  occurred 
since  adoption  of  this  agreement 

I  am  speaking  first  of  all  about  the 
advantages  which  one  of  the  signing  na- 
tions. Australia,  has  taken  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  member  nations,  espe- 
cially the  United  States. 

It  is  no  accident  that  AustraUa  has 
been  able  to  undercut  our  prices  in  many 
world  markets.  By  setting  up  a  freight 
formula  based  on  inefficient  vessels  and 
transport  techniques,  and  then  doing 
their  actual  shipping  in  larger  more  mod- 
em vessels  which  are  chartered  at  re- 
duced rates,  they  have  appeared  to  stay 
within  the  price  ranges  set  by  the  agree- 
ment while,  in  fact,  their  alleged  "com- 
pliance" is  a  covert  violation  of  the  spirit 
or  the  arrangement. 

Under  the  IGA.  the  United  States  is 
not  able  to  take  similar  advantage  of 
freight  flexibilities  since  our  rates  are 
set  by  the  convention,  supposedly  as  a 
basis  for  the  other  nations  to  calculate 
from.  I  am  sure  the  Australians  would 
not  want  this  situation  reversed,  with 
all  of  the  flexibilities  in  our  favor  in- 


stead, and  should  therefore  be  wllllnK  t« 
renegotiate  the  treaty  to  include  a 
realistic  freight  calculation  schedule  At 
the  very  least,  they  should  be  willing  to 
comply  more  fairly  under  the  present 
system  until  this  problem  has  been 
worked  out. 

Second.   I   am   concerned   about  the 
probable  loss  of  a  large  share  of  the 
U.S.  wheat  market  in  Taiwan  to  Prance 
TTie  French  have  sold  wheat  at  such  low 
prices  that  there  is  no  way  to  compete 
with  them  under  the  IGA.  We  would  like 
to  think  that  no  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment's minima  has  occurred  but  are  left 
almost  no  choice  given  the  exceedlnglv 
low  prices  at  which  Prance  is  offering  iu 
wheat    in    Asia.    Pull    cooperation    by 
Prance,  as  a  representative  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  present  arrangement  to 
operate  fairly.  Situations  like  the  recent 
one  in  Taiwan  should  be  of  grave  con- 
cern to  aU  member  nations,  not  onlv  to 
the  United  States.  ^ 

Our  wheat  farmers  have  enough  prob- 
lems already  with  a  reduced  market  and 
lower  prices  generally  to  have  to  bear 
the  further  burden  of  countries  which 
refuse  to  meet  their  responsibilities  un- 
der this  supposedly  cooperative  and 
mutually  beneficial  agreement. 

If  nothing  is  done  at  London  this 
week.  Australia  and  Prance  should  be 
seriously  concerned  that  our  patience 
may  be  running  out  vrtth  regard  to  our 
support  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment which  are  so  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PINDLEY  ON  THE 
COST  OP  GROWING  COTTON 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Pindley.  of  Illinois 
made  use  of  a  remarkable  argiunent  be- 
fore Congress  on  April  30,  1969,  in  his 
effort  to  have  limitations  imposed  on 
payments  to  farmers  under  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Referring  to  'a 
recent  study  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity." he  said:  ' 

The  university  study  Implies  that,  due  to 
economic  factors,  farmers  there  would  con- 
tinue to  plant  cotton  even  though  a  pay- 
ment limitation  is  imposed.  This  was  clear 
in  the  study's  analysU  of  competitive  crops 
to  which  cotton  farmers  could  turn.  In  other 
words,  the  limitation  would  not  reduce  profit 
on  cotton  production  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  land  would  be  planted  to  other  crops. 
said  another  way,  taxpayers  need  not  make 
payments  over  $20,000  in  order  to  get  co- 
operation In  the  cotton  program. 

The  same  economic  factors  obviously  apply 
throughout  the  land  of  cotton. 

Later,  on  June  10.  Representative 
PiNDLEY  placed  in  the  Record  the  study 
on  which  the  above  argument  was  ob- 
viously based.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  brief 
analysis  entitled  "Soybean-Cotton  Com- 
petition" by  Dr.  Clyde  St.  Clergy,  farm 
management  specialist  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

This  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the 
extifjme  distortions  of  information  which 
are  being  used  to  mislead  people  about 
the  nature  of  the  limitations  issue.  Dr. 

'  Congressional  Record,  April  30    1969    p 
10868. 


St   Clergy  himself  is  clearly  on  record        St.  Clergy's  study  sheds  no  Ught  on  the  huge  size  of  a  few  cotton  Producers. 

«  an  opponent  of  payment  limitations,     this  question  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Our  national  leaders  shovUd  try  to  en- 

a.  delivered  an  address  entiUed  "The     study  was  designed  to  help  Louisiana  courage  true  Pe«P«?"^«  °"  ^^«  ^^"^ 

£se  Against  Payment  Umltatlons"  on     farmers  make  a  one-time  decision  be-  hugesizeofourwholecountrytoday.lt 

SSch  25,   1969,  before   the  Southern     tween  cotton  and  soybeans  at  a  time  they  profess  concern  for  the  welfare  of 

piJion  Extension  Public  Affairs  Commit-     when  the  decision  was  right  upon  them,  consumers,  they  should  relate  the  cotton 

S  Tn  tS  aSess  he  mSe  no  ref^^^      To  do  this.  St.  Clergy  had  to  assume  that  problems  to  the  fact  that  American  con- 

?nce  fo  Si  s?uS  of  "S^an-Cotton     the  farmer  had  the  equipment  to  grow  sumers  now  spend  about  47  billion^yes 

1  irintion"  fnr  thP  obvlou^^                     either  crop  and  therefore  would  incur  the  billions— of  dollars  annually  on  clothing. 

^^SrrecSgized^rSl^meaS-     dep^lation  and  interest  costs  of  owning  plus  a  great  deal  more  on  other  textile 

flSiSt  oS^thSe                                  the  equipment  whether  he  used  it  or  not.  products  in  homefurnishlngs  and  other 

romSng  Mr  Sn^ley's  conclusions     Accordingly  these  big  cost^which  are  fields.  It  is  extremely  important  to  con- 

fmmXs"SdywiSThract5a?  (intent     seven  times  as  much  per  acre  for  cotton  sumers  that  our  cotton  production  system 

i:^ '?H.   .t!;"v^tS.   let   Sflik   three     as  for  soybean^were  excluded  from  his  be  kept  alive  as  a  vigorous  competitor 

definition  of  the  "variable  costs"  to  be  to  the  small  handful  of  synthetic  fiber 
considered.  But  if  Mr.  Pindley  thinks 
fanners  can  go  on  growing  cotton  in  fu- 
ture years  without  regard  to  the  cost  of 


of  the   study   itself,   let  us   ask  three 
questions : 

First.  What  does  the  study  actually 
show  about  the  profitableness  of  grow- 
ing cotton? 


companies  which  are  tending  more  and 
more  to  dominate  the  textile  scene.  Con- 
sumers want  and  need  cotton  products, 


1^  V^  !i'  ^  i,^„  ««  ^f^-n^r,y^  *^  r.r«flf c     buylng  and  owning  machinery,  he  is  no    but  cotton  cannot  survive  unless  it  meets 
^_^l"^L^5A^"infJ^t"'^v,*f^™S^     great  farm  econonUst.  the  chaUenge  of  the  synthetics  in  re- 


and  no  pretense  at  measuring  the  profit 
ableness  of  cotton  production.  The  only 
cost  figures  given  are  the  so-called  "vari- 
able costs,"  from  which  Dr.  St.  Clergy 
excludes  both  the  cost  of  ginning*  and 
the  interest  and  depreciation  on  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  These  excluded  items 
of  cost  are  equal  to  66  percent  of  the 
amount  included  by  St.  Clergy  under 
"variable  costs"  if  we  take  as  our  author- 
ity a  study  by  Hamill  and  Woolf  of  Loui- 
siana State  University,  which  St.  Clergy 
used  in  his  analysis.*  This  calculation  is 
based  on  a  cost  analysis  for  medium  and 
large  farms,  using  four-row  equipment. 
in  an  efficient  cotton-growing  area  of 
Louisiana  in  1967.  In  addition  there  are 
the  costs  of  land  ownership,  general  over- 
head, and  management,  which  Hamill 
and  Woolf  did  not  attempt  to  measure. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, land  and  general  overhead  ac- 
count for  some  23  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  producing  cotton  in  the  United 
States.' 

Second.  What  does  the  study  show 
about  the  farmer's  ability  to  continue 
cotton  production  if  limitations  are  im- 
posed? 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  consumers 
in  the  United  States  can  count  on  getting 
the  cotton  produced  to  supply  their  needs, 
so  long  as  the  fanner's  "variable  costs" 
are  covered  by  the  income  he  receives 
from  cotton,  and  he  has  no  better  alter- 
native. Mr.  Pindley,  using  St.  Clergy's 
indication  that  the  margin  above  "vari- 
able costs"  would  be  more  per  acre  in 
Louisiana  in  1969  for  cotton  than  for 
soybeans,  draws  the  conclusion  that 
American  farmers  will  go  right  on  grow- 
ing cotton  even  if  they  are  placed  imder 
limitations  in  1970  and  later  years. 


=  Mimeographed  address,  distributed  by 
Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

'Ginning  Is  excluded  on  the  assumption 
that  this  cost  will  be  offset  by  the  gross  rev- 
enue from  the  sale  of  cottonseed.  This  as- 
sumption Is  supF»orted  by  experience  In  most 
years  of  the  past,  but  the  cottonseed  support 
prices  announced  for  1969  indicate  that  this 
is  a  most  unreliable  assumption  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

'  Data  for  Farm  Planning  in  the  Ouachita 
River  Valley  Area  of  Louisiana,  D.A.E.  Re- 
search Report  No.  374  (Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
June  1968) . 

=  Costa  of  Producing  Upland  Cotton  in  the 
United  States,  1964  (Agricultural  Economic 
Report  No.  99)  with  Supplement  for  1965 
and  preliminary  report  for  1966. 


great 

On  this  point  alone,  his  conclusions  be- 
come completely  invalid.  But  of  course, 
if  farmers  are  going  to  stay  In  produc- 
tion across  future  years,  they  must  have 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  can 
cover  all  their  costs,  including  the  big 
range  of  fixed  and  overhead  costs,  and 
that  In  addition  they  will  get  a  reason- 
able return  for  their  effort  and  invest- 
ment, just  as  other  business  men  must 
do.  A  reasonable  return  must  Include 
adequate  incentive  to  keep  on  working 
and  investing  in  the  face  of  the  risks  in- 
volved, and  cotton  production  is  a  high 
risk  enterprise. 

Third.  What  does  the  study  show  about 
the  comparative  production  costs  of  cot- 
ton and  other  farm  enterprises? 

St.  Clergy's  cost  figures,  in  addition  to 
having  such  a  limited  definition,  took 
account  of  only  one  alternative  crop  in 
only  one  State.  Louisiana.  Even  for  this 
comparison.  Louisiana's  average  yield 
per  harvested  acre  in  the  last  three  sea- 
sons was  24.7  bushels  of  soybeans  as  com- 
pared with  620  pounds  of  cotton,  whereas 
for  the  10  other  States  which  grow  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  both  crops,  the  aver- 
age was  23.6  bushels  of  soybeans  com- 
pared with  435  pounds  of  cotton.  Obvi- 
ously the  yields  of  cotton  were  much  more 
attractive,  as  compared  with  soybeans,  in 
Louisiana  than  in  the  rest  of  the  region. 
It  is  just  ridiculous  to  look  at  St. 
Clergy's  figures  and  say,  "The  same  eco- 
nomic factors  obviously  apply  through- 
out the  land  of  cotton." 

Mr.  President,  in  his  statement  of  June 
10,  Representative  Pindley  referred  to 
those  areas  where  "wealthy  farmers  get 
the  biggest  payments  for  not  growing 
crops."  The  campaign  to  kill  the  pay- 
ments program  is  built  on  the  false  and 
demagogic  claims  that  it  is  "for  not 
growing  crops."  Only  a  minor  part  of  the 
cotton  payments  made  under  the  act  of 
1965  has  ever  consisted  of  the  diversion 
payments,  designed  to  discourage  plant- 
ings above  65  percent  of  allotments.  Tlie 
largest,  or  "wealthy"  cotton  farmers  gen- 
erally tended  to  plant  the  full  allowed 
acreage  and  thus  avoid  diversion  pay- 
ments altogether.  For  the  growing  season 
now  underway,  there  are  no  diversion 
payments  at  all  to  cotton  producers 
which  are  conditioned  on  diverting  acre- 
age. The  true  purpose  of  the  payments 
is  to  help  fanners  produce  cotton  and 
sell  it  at  low.  competitive  prices  In  spite 
of  the  high  cost  of  production. 

A  great  illusion  is  being  nurtured  about 


search,  advertising,  and  all  the  modern 
techniques  of  production  and  merchan- 
dising. One  synthetic  producer  now  gets 
about  1.3  billions — yes.  billions — of  dol- 
lars annually  from  the  sale  of  fiber  in 
this  country.  This  is  about  as  much  as 
the  market  value  of  all  the  cotton  grown 
by  all  300.000  cotton  producers  combined. 
Yet  Representative  Pindley  deplores  the 
"trend  toward  bigness"  among  farmers, 
not  among  synthetic  competitors.  Cotton 
desperately  needs  the  innovative  influ- 
ence and  leadership  of  its  large  producers 
if  It  is  to  contend  successfully  against  the 
enormous  firms  which  are  absorbing  its 
markets.  The  cost-price  squeeze  applies 
to  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  produc- 
ers. If  the  larger  ones  are  killed  off  or 
driven  out  of  cotton  by  discriminatory 
limitations,  all  cotton  producers  and  all 
textile  consumers  will  suffer. 

It  Is  a  supreme  irony  that  Represent- 
ative Pindley  selected  Dr.  St.  Clergy's 
study  to  use  in  his  campaign  against 
payments  to  the  larger  farmers  "for  not 
growing  crops."  The  truth  is  that  the 
occasion  for  the  St.  Clergy  study  was  the 
very  fact  that  diversion  payments  to  cot- 
ton had  been  generally  eliminated  with 
respect  to  the  1969  crop.  He  was  trying  to 
help  Louisiana  farmers  make  short-term 
decisions  under  this  very  situation. 

Dr.  St.  Clergy  himself,  whom  Repre- 
sentative Pindley  has  chosen  to  publicize, 
points  his  finger  straight  at  the  connec- 
tion between  welfare  and  limitations  in 
the  address  mentioned  above.  If  pay- 
ments are  to  be  withheld  from  all  farmers 
except  those  of  very  modest  size,  then 
the  question  is  immediately  raised 
whether  the  farm  programs  of  the  future 
will  "continue  to  be  directed  toward 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  agricultural 
plant  that  will  guarantee  the  consuming 
public  a  steady  supply  of  commodities  at 
fair  prices." 

Or  will  they,  he  asks,  become  "welfare 
oriented"  programs.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  Representative  Pindley  and  all 
those  of  kindred  minds  to  ponder  Dr.  St. 
Clergy's  conclusion: 

If  limitations  are  going  to  be  enacted,  then 
I  contend  that  farm  programs  should  be 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


CONSERVATION  IN  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  spring  Mrs.  Donsdd  E.  Clusen,  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  spoke  at  the  34th  North 
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American  wildlife  and  natural  resources 
conference  general  sesaion  in  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C..  on  the  topic  "Broaden^  Con- 
servation's Constituency." 

Mrs.  Clusen's  remarks  centered  on  the 
problems  of  promoting  conservation  in 
an  urban  environment.  Mrs.  Clusen  said: 

The  moat  predomlnmnt  block  la  lack  of 
Identification  on  the  part  of  "city  people" 
with  oonaervatlon  groupa. 


Mrs.  Clusen  went  on  to  say  that  con- 
servation Is  more  than  just  a  national 
park,  an  oil  slick  off  the  Pacific  coast- 
line, or  a  summer  vacation.  Conservation 
relates  to  the  total  environment,  includ- 
ing all  the  pliysical  discomforts  of  urban 
life.  The  challenge  is  to  the  conservation- 
ist, to  bring  the  relevancy  of  conservation 
Issues  to  city  problems  and  to  create  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  to 
this  relevancy. 

Mrs.  Clusen,  the  second  vice  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States,  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  the  environment.  As 
national  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
soi^ces  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  she  has  often  been  a 
speaker  at  land  and  water  use  confer- 
ences and  at  conservation  group  meet- 
ings and  service  clubs.  She  has  often 
given  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  League 
before  various  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  Washington,  urging  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  promote  compre- 
hensive long-range  planning  for  conser- 
vation and  development  of  water  re- 
sources and  improvement  of  water 
quality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Clusen's  speech  to  the  North  American 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  confer- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
may  have  the  benefit  of  her  thoughtful 
comments  on  broadening  conservation's 
constituency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BrOADEMUVG      CONSESVATION'S      CONBTTnTKNCT 

(By  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen,  at  the  34th  North 
American  WUdllfe  and  Natural  Resources 
Conference  General  Session,  Mar    5,  1969 
Washington,  D.C.) 

On  behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
choice  of  theme  for  your  conference  this 
year — "Conservation  In  An  Urbanizing  So- 
ciety." This  choice  denotes  a  concern  and  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
human  resources  and  natural  resources  are 
Inextricably  Interwoven.  My  organization 
shares  this  attitude  with  you  and  welcomes 
the  dedicated  conservationist  as  an  ally  In 
trying  to  find  the  means  to  cope  with  the 
monumental  problems  facing  people  and  with 
the  relationship  of  people  to  their  physical 
environment. 

The  need  and  the  dimensions  of  the  re- 
source crisis  of  the  1970's  has  been  well  doc- 
umented and  eloquently  expressed  during  the 
past  two  days  of  this  conference.  It  la  alto- 
gether appropriate  that  this  final  session  be 
devoted  to  the  actions  needed  for  t|ie  Job 
ahead.  The  League  U  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  thoukhta 
on  how  to  broaden  the  base  of  those  who 
seek  solutions  to  conservation  problems  In 
an  urban  age. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  la  merit  In  at- 
tempting to  IdentUy  the  blocks  which  exist 
before  trying  to  propose  solutions.  Therefore 
I  poee  the  basic  question:  Why  haven't  people 


In  cities  flocked  to  conservation's  banner? 
Supported  conservation  caxises  In  large  num- 
bers? Assisted  In  funding  conservation  needs 
enthusiastically?  Applied  the  sklU  and 
knowledge  of  the  conservationist  to  urban 
environments?  I  am  sure  there  are  many  psy- 
chological and  human  factors  Involved  In 
the  response  to  this  question,  but  in  our  few 
moments  here  together  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest three  basic  blocks  to  the  acceptance  of 
conservation's  cause  by  urban  leadership  and 
to  propose  three  basic  remedies  for  these 
blocks. 

To  my  mind,  the  first  and  most  predomi- 
nant block  is  lack  of  IdenUflcatlon  on  the 
part    of    "dty    people"    with    oonaervatlon 
groups.      OonservatlonistB     have     somehow 
failed  in  semantics  and  in  human  contact 
with  those  who  Uve  In  urban  areas,  failed 
to  communicate  real  concern  for  their  physi- 
cal    environment    and    their    conservation 
problems.  If  you  live  m  an  over-populated 
area  with  little  or  no  open  space,  few  parks, 
only  an  occasional  tree — if  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  fumes  which  accompany  city 
life,  unable  to  swim  in  the  closest  river,  it 
is  difficult  for  you  to  relate  these  problems 
to  the  Image  which  is  evoked  by  the  word 
"conservaUon."  To  the  average  urban  dwell- 
er  "conservation"   means   something   which 
has  to  do  with  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  deer 
hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  the  bird  watcher 
but  has  little  or  no  relevance  to  the  city 
dweUer  and  his  dally  problems  of  existing  m 
a  metropoiu.  If  he  thinks  about  these  thmgs 
at  aU,  it  Is  m  terms  of  making  his  vacation 
plans  or  the  amount  of  his  tax  dollar  that 
la  being  spent  to  support   camp  grounds, 
clean    up    the   oil   slick   off   the   California 
coast,  or  build  a  dam  in  the  West.  It  Is  some- 
thing "out  there,"  and  thoee  who  are  con- 
servation adherents  are,  to  him,  for  the  most 
part,  almost  as  alien  as  a  man  from  outer 
space.  It  would  never  occur  to  the  tisual  city 
resident,  unless  he  has  deep  roots  In  the  soil 
or  an  unusual  concern  for  his  environment, 
to  seek  out  the  local  chapter  of  any  of  the 
numerous  conservation  groups  In  his  area. 
The   city  dweller  simply  does  not  Identify 
the  word  "conservationist"  with  himself  nor 
the    word    "conservation"    with    his   urban 
physical  diacomforta. 

The  second  major  block  follows  along  the 
same  line.  In  addition  to  lack  of  Identifica- 
tion with  conservation  groups,  the  urbanlte 
falls    to   Identify   his   environmental   prob- 
lems as  conservation  problems.  He  knows  he 
can't  swim  In  the  river  at  his  doorstep  be- 
catise  It  is  poUuted — or  cat(di  fish  in  it — or 
go  boating  on  It — but  he  fails  to  make  the 
connection  between  this  fact  and  the  con- 
servation groups  which  worked  so  hard  dur- 
ing the  setting  of  water  quality  standards 
last  year.  He  knows  the  trees  on  his  block 
are  dying— or  being  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  wider  street  or  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect— but  he  makes  no  connection  between 
this  loss  of  trees  and  the  work  of  conserva- 
tion groups  with  urban  planners  and  city 
engineers  and  the  state  resource  agency  to 
save   some   greenery — some   open   space — m 
the  dty.  He  knows  that  when  it  rains  his 
newly-developed  area  is  a  sea  of  mud.  his 
basement  Is  flooded,   his  street  impassible, 
but  he  doesn't  think  of  this  in  terms  of  the 
work  conservation  groups  have  done  in  the 
establishment  of  building  procedures  to  pre- 
vent sou  erosion  or  to  achieve  comprehensive 
planning.  The  \irban  man  does  not  regard 
any  of  these  problems  as  conservation  prob- 
lems. He  sees  them  as  problems  of  city  gov- 
ernment, or  the  price  of  progress,  or  a  fact  of 
life  with  which  he  is  so  accustomed  to  co- 
exist that  he  oeases  to  see  it  at  all. 

The  third  block  to  vital  growth  In  conser- 
vation groups  from  the  urban  segment  is 
lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
of  the  aid— the  expertise,  the  warmth,  the 
helping  hand— which  is  available  to  him 
from  conservation  Interests,  both  pubUc  and 
private.  Somehow  in  the  barrage  of  words 
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from  conservationists,  we  have  faUed  to  arm 
vey  the  message  that  we  care  for  peoplTli 
well  as  trees:   for  the  city  as  well  «  J?! 
country;  for  man  as  weU  as  moose-  for  th! 
olty  park  as  weU  as  the  national  park  w! 
have  also  faUed  to  give  high  visibility'  aM 
priority   to   the   tools   and   the   techiu)io« 
possessed    by    conaervaaonlsts    to    rem^J 
some  of  the  Uls  of  the  city.  We  have  nw  «! 
lated  well  the  know-how  and  wlUlngneeB^ 
conservation  leaders  to  serve  the  cau»  nl 
urban    environmental    problems— nor   h«ri 
TidstS"*"^    tt»e    semantics    barrier    which 
There  has  been  much  debate  in  the  out 
few  years  about   the   terms  "conservatl^" 
and  "preservation."  To  the  uninitiated  a. 
meaning  of  either  term  and  the  dlstlncUon 
between  them  Is  cloudy.  In  the  imZsot 
city  dweUers.  the  issue  is  no  more  rewlvM 
than  it  was  in  the  last  century.  I  personaUv 
prefer  the  deflnltton  of  Dr.  RafmondTDM^ 
mann.   Director   of   Environmental   studied 
for  the  Conservation  Foundation,  who  «« 
Conservation  Is  now  deflned  as  the  ration^ 
use  of  the  environment  to  achieve  the  hli?h 
est   quality   of   living   for   mankind"  t^I 
deflnltton  has  relevance  to  urban  areas  and 
sets  forth  a  goal  and  a  hope  of  a  q^aut? 
^Tonment   for    urban    as    weU    as  rurld 

These   three   blocks   then,   I  see   as  the 
major  problems—  ««   as  me 

v-2!H  ,^*'""*  *'°°'*  We^t«y  With  oonser. 
vation  groups; 

t^P^^K,"^*"*"  **°'''*  •*•  ^^^  environmea. 
tai  problems  as  conservation  problems- 

thf  Si.n''*"^  "*  unaware  of  the  tools  and 
^e^wUUngness  of  oanservaUonlsts  to  a«u,t 

How  to  overcome  these  problems?  i  am 
going  to  propose  in  explicit  and  somewh^ 
e^mentary  terms  some  posslbUlties  to  you 
because  I  believe  that  this  is  the  polni  at 

^^tV,  "^"^  "^^  *°  ^  pbUosophYcal  and 
be  practical:  this  is  the  point  at  whlch^ 
m^t  stop  being  theoretical  and  become  con- 
First,   conservationists   must  show  a  re 
newed  Interest  In  the  people  and  the  leaders 
^d  get  to  know  those  who  live  In  the  city 
We  must  go  to  them— where  they  live— and 
speak  their  language.  This  power  structure 
will  not  be  the  one  with  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  dealing,  and  It  wiU  not  always 
be  either  pleasant  or  polite.  There  will  be 
resistance  and  disbelief,  apathy  and  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  you  as  dreamers  who  live 
In  an  unreal  world.  Tou  will  need  to  seek  out 
at  every  opportunity,  the  leaders  of  urban 
groups,  the  spokesmen  for  the  ghettos  of 
the  limer  city,  the  heads  of  labor  unions,  the 
officials  of  city  government.  You  wlU  need 
to  work  to  identify  the  people  who  are  In- 
terested m  the  cities  and  the  people  who 
Uve  In  the  cities.  As  in  approaching  any  other 
new  audience,  you  wiU  need  to  make  new 
contacts  and  learn  about  them  In  advance 
What  are  their  goals?  What  motivates  than? 
You  will  need  to  be  prepared  for  rebuff,  for 
you  will  be  seeking  out  not  conservation's 
natural  alUes— as  we  so  often  recommend- 
but  its  un-natural  allies  I 

Urban  dweUers  do  not  automaticaUy  care 
about  the  same  things  as  conservationists 
and  so  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  you— to 
commit  yourselves  for  the  long  haul;  to  prove 
that  you  care  what  happens  in  the  cities; 
to  show  that  you  are  willing,  indeed  eager, 
to  accept  these  citizens  as  co-workers  and 
make  their  catises  yours.  You  will  need  to 
work  more  intensively  with  the  ward  politi- 
cian, the  city  planner,  the  urban  renewal 
architect,  the  businessman's  luncheon  group, 
the  community  action  boards. 

The  mantle  of  purity  and  the  aura  of  pris- 
tine virtue  which  surrounds  the  concept  of 
conservation  ta  the  minds  of  the  man  on 
the  city  street  must  be  blown  away.  You  will 
need  to  demonstrate  graphically  your  will- 
Ingneas  to  identify  with  the  city.  An  Im- 
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portant  principle  of  oplnion-biuiding — the 
Identification  principle — is  involved.  To  ac- 
cept an  Idea  or  a  point  of  view,  the  people 
^  are  trying  to  reach  must  see  clearly  that 
tt  affects  their  personal  desires,  their  hopes, 
or  tbelr  Interests.  Identification  has  to  do 
with  self-interest.  The  problems  which  con- 
cern conservationists  must  be  made  mean- 
ingful to  city  people  In  ways  that  are  ob- 
gervable  and  measurable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  lives,  m  ways  they  will  under- 
stand, in  wajrs  that  will  cause  them  to  act. 

How  do  we  do  this?  M&lnly  It  requires  the 
ability  to  see  things  as  others  see  them.  We 
must  project  ourselves  into  the  minds  of 
other  Individuals  or  groups  whose  back- 
ground and  point  of  view  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  Such  projection  requires 
understanding  and  Imagination,  but  you  are 
imaginative  people.  Developing  this  ability 
to  understand  the  attitudes  and  emotions  of 
others  wlU  make  the  difference  In  bridging 
the  oommunlcaUons  gap  which  faces  conser- 
vationists as  they  attempt  to  enlist  city  resi- 
dents for  their  causes. 

In  order  to  further  identify  conservation 
groups  with  urban  residents,  we  need  to  face 
the  second  block — that  of  helping  these  citi- 
zens to  see  their  environmental  problems  as 
conservation  problems  and  our  goals  as  rele- 
vant to  them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  Is  to  try  to  bring  It  all  closer  to 
home.  For  example,  those  who  live  in  the  city 
do  cire  about  where  their  children  play;  they 
do  want  to  be  able  to  find  a  green  belt  and 
some  open  space  In  or  adjacent  to  the  city 
proper.  These  are  goals  which  they  can  un- 
derstand and  can  Identify  with  close  to  home, 
and  it  Is  with  these  immediate  concerns  that 
conservationists  must  cope  11  they  are  going 
to  reach  and  motivate  this  wider  base. 

People  do  not  buy  Ideas  separated  from 
action — either  action  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
Idea  or  action  which  people  ttiemselvee  can 
take  to  prove  the  merit  of  any  Idea.  Unless  a 
means  of  action  Is  provided,  people  tend  to 
shrug  off  appeals  to  do  things. 

Another  basic  axiom  is  that  people  must  be 
Involved  In  the  selection  of  the  goal  in  order 
to  care  about  its  achievement.  Therefore,  it 
behooves  tis,  in  opening  our  dialogue  with 
the  city,  to  attempt  to  find  out  what  not  only 
the  leaders  but  the  people  want  In  the  regen- 
eration of  their  city. 

When  you  know  what  the  people  who  live 
there  want  for  their  neighborhoods,  you  will 
know  how  you  can  help  them  take  some  pro- 
ductive action  to  get  it.  One  good  case  history 
of  a  small  project  In  a  major  metropolitan 
area — a  new  park  established  or  an  old  one 
saved — a  place  for  walking,  picnicking,  relax- 
ing, just  be\-ond  the  city  limits — a  small 
waterfront  area  which  offers  brief  respite 
from  a  bustling  city — any  of  these  things  will 
do  more  to  bring  adherents  to  conservation 
from  the  ranks  of  the  population  of  that  city 
than  thousands  of  acres  added  to  a  national 
park  2000  miles  away. 

The  need  is  great  for  higher  visibility  to  be 
given  to  the  desire  and  the  ability  of  con- 
senationists  to  assist  In  achieving  a  quality 
environment  In  urban  areas.  We  must  devote 
as  much  thought,  as  much  creativity,  and 
commit  as  much  personnel  and  funds  to  this 
end  as  to  rea<^ing  citizens  in  other  areas  of 
American  life.  Conservation  programs,  publi- 
cations, possibilities  for  action  must  be  made 
a  part  of  the  program  of  every  organized 
group  In  the  dty  if  the  message  is  to  be 
extended.  A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done 
through  the  schools  and  children  need  to  be 
reached  at  a  much  earUer  age. 

Young  urban  people  wUl  determine  the 
environmental  decisions  of  tomorrow.  Their 
attention  must  be  caught  today. 

Oo  to  the  schools,  the  news  media,  the 
power  structure,  the  community  organiza- 
tions, the  government  in  the  cities  and  vol- 
unteer your  group's  ideas,  personnel,  and 
fiuds  to  help  in  rejuvenation  of  this  na- 
tion's cities — for  faUure  to  do  so  leaves  the 


ultimate  resolution  of  these  questions  in  the 
hands  of  people  to  whom  oonserratlon  is 
only  a  word. 

These  then  are  the  challenges  and  choices 
which  I  see  for  coinvers»tionlsts  who  want  to 
broaden  their  oonstltuency.  The  challenges: 
lack  of  identification  of  dty  residents  With 
conservation  groups,  lack  of  relevancy  ot 
conservation  issues  to  dty  problems,  lack  of 
awareness  of  what  conservationists  can  and 
are  wiUlng  to  do  to  aid  in  rebuilding  our 
dtiee.  The  choices:  to  show  an  interest  in 
urban  problems  and  to  meet  urban  residents 
on  their  ground  and  speak  their  lang^uage; 
to  bring  conservation  causes  closer  to  home; 
to  make  available  and  to  commit  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  open-mlndedness,  conser- 
vation's talents  and  money  to  these  ends. 

In  our  ultimate  desire  to  preserve  the 
future,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  pres- 
ent. Entire  generations  grow  with  scarcely 
the  existence  of  a  green  tree  naturally  grown 
or  a  cluster  of  wild  flowers  in  a  field.  What 
dreams  can  we  expect  of  eyes  which  have 
known  only  sooty  concrete  and  steel?  Ever- 
more, urban  man  finds  himself  a  particle  of 
a  metropolis  but  part  of  no  commtmlty; 
alone  against  all  the  problems  and  nothing- 
ness a  world  beyond  his  ken  has  devised.' 
And  yet  it  need  not  be  so.  Never  before  In  the 
history  of  the  world  has  man  possessed  so 
much  wealth  and  power,  been  master  of  so 
much  technique  and  knowledge.  It  would 
truly  be  Ironic  If  he  could  not  bond  all  that 
experience  and  strength  to  the  service  of  the 
preservation  of  his  chosen  home. 

There  is,  in  this  room  today,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  knowledge  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
new  understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween conservation  and  the  urban  commu- 
nity. The  continued  stirvlval  of  the  new 
broader  definition  of  conservation  may  very 
well  dep>end  upon  how  well  the  communica- 
tion gap  with  this  new  constituency  can  be 
bridged.  It  deserves  your  best  men  and 
women,  your  greatest  sense  of  purpose,  yovu- 
highest  priority.  Knowing  you,  I  believe  -you 
will  accept  this  challenge  as  you  have  so 
many  others. 


TO  INSURE  A  LASTING  AND  SECURE 
PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  U 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that — 

The  establishment  of  human  rights  pro- 
vides the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the 
political  structure  of  human  freedcnn;  the 
achievement  of  human  freedom  generates 
the  will  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  economic 
and  social  progress;  the  attainment  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  provides  the  basis 
for  true  peace. 

He  is  only  one  of  many  distinguished 
public  figures  who  have  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  important  relationship  between 
the  safeguarding  of  human  liberties  and 
the  maintenance  of  world  harmony  and 
peace. 

To  insure  a  lasting  and  secure  peace, 
nations  and  peoples  all  over  the  world 
must  be  ready  to  fully  accept  the  idea 
that  human  rights  can  and  must  be  se- 
cured through  international  cooperation. 
Today,  I  would  lilce  to  tallc  about  the 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights  which  occurs  whenever 
forced  labor  is  present. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  the 
only  world  body  working  to  improve  the 
plight  of  the  oppressed  worker.  In  fact, 
the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization — ILO — recognizes 
that  labor  is  not  a  commodity.  The  ILO 
constitution  guarantees  all  human  be- 


ings, irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  sex, 

the  right  to  pursue  both  their  material 
well-being  and  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  conditions  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity, of  economic  security  and  equal  op- 
iwrtunity.  To  this  end,  the  ILO  has  grad- 
ually built  up  a  body  of  128  international 
labor  conventions  and  131  recommenda- 
tions, the  majority  of  which  deal  with 
the  protection  of  certain  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  One  of  these 
is  the  prohibition  of  forced  labor. 

Back  in  1951,  the  U.N.  and  ILO  jointly 
established  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study 
forced  labor.  That  committee  found  that 
systems  of  forced  labor  currently  prac- 
ticed by  a  number  of  nations  not  only 
threatened  fundamental  human  rights 
but  also  jeopardized  the  freedom  and 
status  of  the  worker. 

This  report  served  as  the  stimulus  for 
a  series  of  other  studies  undertaken  by 
the  ILO,  some  in  conjunction  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  On  each  occasion.  su£B- 
dent  incriminating  evidence  was  found 
for  repeated  condemnations  of  forced 
labor  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

In  1956,  the  ILO  urged  that  action  be 
taken  towards  the  elimination  of  forced 
labor  wherever  it  might  exist.  The  U.N. 
commended  the  ILO  for  the  action  it  had 
taken  and  expressed  its  interest  in  having 
the  ILO  take  further  action.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Coimcil  requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  transmit  to  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  ILO  any  informa- 
tion which  might  be  received  concerning 
forced  labor.  The  ILO  was,  at  the  same 
time,  invited  to  include  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Council  an  account  of  the 
action  taken  in  this  field. 

The  following  year,  the  International 
Labor  Conference  unanimously  adopted  a 
new  convention — the  abolition  of  forced 
labor.  President  Kennedy  submitted  this 
convention  to  the  Senate  in  1963  where 
it  has  lain  dormant  since  then.  The  oppo- 
sition to  this  treaty  has  centered  around 
the  interpretation  of  clause  No.  4  of  the 
first  article  which  states: 

Each  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  which  ratifies  this  convention 
undertakes  to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use 
of  any  form  of  forced  w  compulsory  labor  as 
a  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes. 

Detractors  of  the  convention  claim 
that  this  clause  could  be  construed  to 
prohibit  enforcing  stmctions  against  pub- 
lic or  Federal  employees  who  strike  their 
employers.  For  example,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  clause  No.  4  would  pave  the 
way  for  New  York  City  teachers  to  strike 
in  direct  violation  of  New  York  State's 
Conlin-Wadlin  Act.  But  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  has  this  to  say 
about  the  Forced  Labor  Convention: 

(1)  The  provlsloiu  of  the  convention  are 
wholly  consistent  with  our  Constitution  and 
require  no  implementation  by  the  Congreaa 
or  by  the  legUlatures  of  the  States  as  the 
rights  under  these  conventions  have  been 
enjoyed  by  American  citizens  for  many  years. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Forced  Labor 
Convention  actually  faU  far  below  our  own 
existing  standards  of  human  decency. 

(3)  The  test  as  to  whether  a  convention  Is 
domestic  In  nature  Is  whether  It  is  an  ap- 
propriate  matter   of   International   concern 
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and   human   rights   are  cleanly  mstten   of 
great  International  concern. 

(4)   We  must  maintain  our  leadership  In 
the  Held  of  human  rights. 


Mr.  President,  let  us,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate,  make  the  ratification  of  this 
convention  one  of  our  most  pressing  con- 
cerns. For  as  Professor  Gardner  has  said : 
Ratification  will  dissipate  the  embarrassing 
TOntradlctlon  between  our  failure  to  ratify 
these  conventions  and  our  traditional  sup- 
port  of  the  basic  human  rights  with  which 
they  are  concerned. 


THE  ABM  AND  THE  GATTHER 
REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  can  be  useful  to  see  the  debate 
concerning  the  ABM  in  historical  per- 
spective, and  particularly,  in  relation  to 
certain  findings  of  the  Gaither  Commit- 
tee, on  the  issue  of  missile  defense.  That 
Committee  is  the  largest  independent 
study  which  has  been  made  of  deterrence 
and  safety  in  the  nuclear  age.  and  it  re- 
poEtad  to  President  Eisenhower  on  No- 
-  vember  7,  1957. 

This  historical  perspective  on  the  ABM 
debate  is  now  possible,  thanks  to  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Ser^ces  Committee  this  week  by  Robert 
C  Sprague,  who.  during  the  last  half 
of  1957,  directed  the  Gaither  study  Dr 
Sprague  submitted  his  statement  to  the 
committee  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Senator  Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  believe  Mr.  Sprague's  full  statement 
wmi  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABM:    Deterrence    and   the    Impact    of   a 

Technicai,  Brbakthbough  in  the  Nuclear 
Ace 

(A  Statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  Robert  C.  Sprague,  June  23, 

qualifications 
Perhaps  1  should  begin  by  outlining  briefly 
my  qualifications  for  having  an  opinion  worth 
considering  in  connection  with  President 
Nixon's  recommendation  for  the  InstaUatlon 
of  a  thin  ABM  system  about  which  there  U 
much  controversy. 

I  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1920.  from  the  Naval  Post-Grad- 
uate  School  In  1922  and  received  an  MS 
degree  In  Naval  Architecture  from  MIT  In 
1924.  Radio,  later  Identified  as  electronics 
had  been  my  hobby  since  1910. 

In  1926  I  foimded  the  company  now  known 
IS  the  Sprague  Electric  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  tone  control  device  and  a 
new  type  capacitor  used  In  It.  The  company 
today  Is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  basic 
•passive"  electronic  components — capacitors 
resistors  and  Inductors— and  an  increasingly 
important  manufacturer  of  "active"  elec- 
tronic components— transistors  and  Inte- 
grated circuits. 

We  have  over  4.000  electronic  and  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers  as  customers.  Last 
year  we  supplied  these  basic  components  to 
over  200.000  different  manufacturing  specifi- 
cations. Less  than  3%  of  our  business  Is 
directly  with  the  United  States  Government 
and  as  a  gener?!  supplier  to  the  industry 
approximately  22 ",    is  renegotlable. 

Our  products  have  a  high  technical  content 
and  undergo  rapid  obsolescence.  The  com- 


pany employs  about  800  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, and  about  100  of  these  are  engaged  In 
advanced  research  and  development. 

So  I  continually  find  myself,  as  I  am  sure 
do  members  of  the  Committee,  In  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  Important  decisions 
on  priorities  and  essential  expenditures  In 
areas  in  which  I  am  not  a  professional  In  a 
technical  sense. 

I  completed  my  education  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  quantum  mechanics,  nuclear  phys- 
ics, and  solid  state  physics.  Yet  I  have  to 
make  Important  decisions  Involving  new 
technologies  In  which  I  do  not  have  tech- 
nical expertise  and  which  can  have  a  dra- 
matic Impact  on  the  security  and  profita- 
bility of  the  company,  and  about  which  our 
scientists  and  engineers  have  frequent  dis- 
agreement! 

I  believe  I  may  be  able  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  the  ABM  from  two  points  of  view 
which.  I  believe,  from  reading  the  testimony 
already  submitted,  are  new  to  the  Com- 
mittee.— 

First,  for  the  reasons  Just  stated  and  hav- 
ing to  do  with  Important  business  decisions 
In  highly  technical  areas. 

Secondly,  as  a  citizen  outside  of  govern- 
ment who,  between  the  fall  of  1953  and  the 
first  of  January,  1958,  spent  the  equivalent 
of  four  years  concentrating  on  problems  of 
air  defense — first  against  bombers  carrying 
atomic  weapons,  then  bombers  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  and  finally  against  missiles 
carrying  nuclear  weapons.  During  this  period 
I  made  such  a  study  for  the  Preparedness 
Sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

My  final  report  was  submitted  to  President 
Elsenhower,  following  which  I  was  appointed 
clvlUan  consultant  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  our  Continental  Defenses.  In  1954 
I  was  also  advisor  to  the  KllUan  Committee 
which  studied  our  strategic  defensive  and 
offensive  poslUon  vls-a-vls  Russia,  Including 
a  study  of  our  Intelligence  activities  and  the 
problem  of  the  security  of  our  worldwide 
communications  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack. 

Finally,  during  the  last  half  of  1957,  I  di- 
rected the  so-called  "Gaither"  Study  which, 
among  other  things,  was  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  deterrent  value  of  our  retali- 
atory forces  and  the  economic  and  political 
consequences  of  any  significant  shift  of  em- 
phasis and  direction  in  defense  programs. 

During  this  period,  I  had  access  to  aU 
classified  material  which  might  conceivably 
be  of  importance  to  the  particular  matter 
at  hand,  Including  policy  papers  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Security  Council,  reports  of  annual 
War  Gamelngs  of  postulated  future  nuclear 
attacks  on  the  United  States;  classified  doc- 
uments of  the  Defense  Department,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  classi- 
fied studies  made  for  various  branches  of  the 
Government  by  not-for-proflts,  such  as  by 
the  Rand  Corporation:  National  Intelligence 
Estimates  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  of  the  Intelligence  Branches  of  the  Sev- 
eral Services;  the  results  of  the  atomic  and 
nuclear  tests  available  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  including  the  "Ivy"  test 
m  the  Pacific— the  first  test  of  a  fusion  de- 
vice; and  finally.  Information,  classified  and 
unclassified,  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. 

In  addition,  I  personally  visited  typical 
InstaUatlons  of  the  Air  Defense  Command 
and  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  I  was 
also  briefed  by  the  experts  at  MIT  and  Lin- 
coln Laboratories  on  work  going  on  there  In 
connection  with  active  defense  plans  and 
programs,  including  the  SAGE  Air  Defense 
Program. 

I  also  received  nimierous  personal  briefings 
by  senior  military  personnel  and  weapons  and 
systems  planners  and  analysts. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  kept  reasonably  up- 
to-date  as  a  Trunee  of  the  Mitre  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
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When  asked  to  Join  the  Committee  (estsh. 
Ushed  by  Dean  Acheson  and  Paul  Nlts^rr 
Maintain  a  Prudent  Defense  Policy  imJ^ 
arrangements  for  classlfled  brieflngs  so  tw 
I  could  up-date  the  knowledge  which  r  «„ 
quired  during  the  1960's  In  this  area  of  n^ 
tlonal  Interest.  '  "*" 

To  my  siirprise,  I  found  this  rather  e&n  t« 
do  as  I  still  retain.  In  an  approved  secum, 
file,  my  full  notes  on  the  classified  material Vl 
which  I  was  exposed  during  these  seveiS 
endeavors.  /  found  that  nothing  reallv  hn. 
changed  in  Air  Defense  since  Janttan  i  m» 
except  the  numbers— the  number  ofn,isT» 
available  to  the  U.S.  and  the  V  S  s  R  thl 
improved  accuracy  of  the  missiles,  the  sizeo, 
the  warheads,  and  improvements  in  the  ra 
dars  and  computers. 


IP  DISTINGUISRED  SCIENnSTS   DISAGREE? 

There  Is,  I  believe,  an  analogy  between  ths 
position  m  which  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  find  themselves  in 
considering  the  ABM  matter  and  the  position 
m  which  I  find  myself  from  time  to  time  in 
determining  priorities  and  approving  lare* 
expenditures  (not  large  by  national  standards 
but  large  relative  to  my  company's  total  capi- 

In  my  43  years  In  industry  and  as  a  con- 
sultant  m  National  Defense  matters  I  have 
formed  two  strong  opinions  which  are  todav 
Cardinal  Rules  I  follow  In  making  important 
decisions  In  highly  technical  areas : — 

Rule  No.  1:  In  assessing  the  potential  of 
any  Important  new  field  of  technology  in- 
volvlng  new  processes  or  systems— Ha//  the 
scientists,  or  at  least  a  large  fraction  are 
usually  wrong. 

Rule  No.  2:  If  a  significant  percentage  of 
scientists  agree,  or  only  sometimes  If  one  or 
two  agree,  that  something  new  can  be  done— 
It  can  be. 

Just  three  examples  of  the  first  of  these 
rules  m  the  defense  area  are  the  development 
of  nuclear  warheads  based  on  the  fusion  re- 
action,  the  development  of  long-range  bal- 
listics missiles  with  high  accuracy,  and  par- 
tlciUarly  the  development  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile system. 

In  the  1950's  when  the  Kllllan  Committee 
and  the  so-called  "Gaither  Committee- 
looked  at  the  Polaris  system,  the  successful 
completion  of  that  program  was  given  a  very 
low  probablUty.  Indeed,  it  was  much  lower 
than  the  probabUlty  of  success  of  an  ABM 
system  Is  considered  to  have  at  this  time. 

The  problem  of  underwater  navigation  to  a  t 
point  so  accurate  In  the  ocean  that  a  missile  *" 
can  be  launched  with  any  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  hitting  a  target  was  unsolved,  the 
problem  of  developing  a  stable  platform  from 
which  to  launch  soUd-propellant  missiles 
under  water  had  not  been  solved  nor  had 
solld-propellant  missiles  themselves  been  per- 
fected,  and  a  communication  system  to  per- 
mit continuous  worldwide  contact  with  otir 
submerged  submarines  on  station  had  stlU 
to  be  proven. 

In  civilian  affairs,  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
Instances  of  technical  experts  disagreeing  on 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  appeared  in 
testimony  leading  to  a  settlement  of  one  of 
Boston's  greatest  disasters  and  most  com- 
plicated litigation. 

On  January  16,  1919,  a  huge  molasses  tank 
located  on  Atlantic  Avenue  In  Boston  and 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co. 
burst,  pouring  a  stream  of  molasses  down 
Atlantic  Avenue  In  some  cases  over  three  feet 
deep.  Thirty  people  lost  their  lives,  most  of 
them  by  drowning  In  molasses;  numerous 
horses,  dogs,  and  cats  were  killed:  and  there 
was  a  great  property  damage.  Suits  for  very 
large  damages  were  brought  by  129  plaintiffs! 
The  Superior  Court  In  Boston  turned  over 
this  complicated  case  to  an  "Auditor"  In  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hugh  Ogden.  Mr.  Ogden  was  a 
distinguished  Boston  attorney  who,  towards 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  was  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Rhine  District. 


Whetber  the  company  was  or  was  not  liable 
apparently  depended  on  whether  "secondary" 
stresses  In  the  tank  were  the  cause  of  the 
failure  or  whether  the  failure  was  caused  by 
"primary"  stresses  and  consequently  Im- 
properly designed. 

Distinguished  technical  experts  testified  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  In  his  findings 
and  report  to  the  Court,  Mr.  Ogden  made 
this  thought-provoking  statement: 

"I  have  listened  to  men  upon  the  faith  of 
whose  Judgment  any  capitalist  might  well 
rely  In  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  struc- 
tural steel,  swear  that  the  secondary  stresses 
in  a  structure  of  this  kind  were  negligible 
and  I  have  heard  from  equally  authoritative 
sources  that  these  same  secondary  stresses 
were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
Amid  this  swirl  of  polemical  scientific  waters 
It  Is  not  strange  that  the  auditor  has  at  times 
felt  that  the  only  rock  to  which  he  could 
safely  cling  was  the  obvious  fact  that  at  least 
one-half  the  scientists  must  be  wrong." 
(lUlics  Mine.) 

I  believe  Mr.  Ogden's  conclusion  merits  ser- 
ious consideration  when  considering  the  con- 
flicting technical  testimony  before  your  Com- 
mittee. 

impact  of   a  technical  breakthrough 

My  company's  business  is  highly  competi- 
tive and  technical.  An  important  technical 
breakthrough  by  our  competition  could  be 
fatal  If  not  matched  at  a  particular  point  In 
time  by  our  own  proven  competence  and  Im- 
plementation. I  win  g:lve  you  two  dramatic 
examples.  In  the  early  1950's  the  invention 
of  the  transistor  was  a  technical  break- 
through with  dramatic  Implications  for  the 
electronic  compKinents  industry,  not  fully  un- 
derstood nor  appreciated  at  that  time.  Later, 
in  the  early  I960's,  monolithic  Integrated  cir- 
cuits were  invented,  which  made  possible 
functional  circuits  Involving  40  and  more  dis- 
crete components — capacitors,  resistors,  di- 
odes and  transistors — all  In  an  area  the  size 
of  the  head  of  a  pin. 

In  the  early  days  of  both  these  Inventions 
there  were  many  uncertainties  and  disagree- 
ments concerning  the  eventual  costs,  reliabil- 
ity, and  performance  of  these  devices.  Initi- 
ally they  were  outrageously  costly  and  very 
unreliable. 

In  considering  transistors  and  their  pos- 
sible Impact,  I  received  strongly  divergent 
opinions  from  our  scientists,  several  main- 
taining that  they  would  never  be  important 
commercially  and  others  maintaining  that  in 
time  they  would  replace  vacuimi  tubes. 

So,  we  hedged  our  bets  by  setting  up  a 
modest  research  and  development  activity. 
We  did  not  do  so  as  daringly  and  with  the 
money  and  manpower  several  of  our  com- 
petitors allocated  to  their  development  of 
these  new  devices,  and  It  was  not  until  re- 
centiy  that  we  became  large  volume  pro- 
ducers of  silicon  transistors.  Although  we 
vacated  an  early  dominant  position  In  our 
Industry  for  these  devices  by  our  lack  of 
aggressiveness,  due  to  continuing  research 
since  the  early  1950's  we  had  the  basic  tech- 
nical competence  which  made  possible  our 
late  commercial  start.  But  others  are  the 
present  leaders  .  .  . 

The  matter  of  Integrated  circuits,  however, 
was  even  more  critical.  For  transistors  most- 
ly replaced  vacuum  tubes  and  opened  up  new 
markets  not  possible  to  tube  circuits.  The 
only  competitive  Impact  here  was  loss  of  op- 
portunity In  a  new  field  of  technology  and 
the  Impact  that  the  change  to  transistor  cir- 
cuits in  the  industry  was  to  have  on  com- 
ponents— capacitors  and  resistors — and  par- 
ticularly components  designed  for  tube  cir- 
cuits. 

But.  with  Integrated  circuits  we  were  faced 
with  the  possibility  that,  if  they  proved 
reliable  and  could  be  economically  produced, 
we  might  lose  a  large  part  of  our  existing 
business  in  capacitors  and  resistors  because 
of  this  new  technology.  So.  here  was  a  ques- 
tion. If  not  of  survival,  at  least  of  a  dramatic 
impact  on  our  regular  business. 


About  six  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  give  a 
talk  in  Chicago  to  members  of  our  Industry 
on  the  future  of  integrated  circuits.  At  that 
time  the  production  of  these  devices  was  very 
small  and  their  cost  so  astronomical  that 
they  could  only  be  used  in  military  and 
space  applications  where  size  and  weight 
were  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  highest  recovery  then  achieved  on  an 
individual  silicon  device,  a  transistor  or  diode, 
was  around  80% — In  other  words,  eight  shlp- 
pable  units  out  of  ten  started  down  the  pro- 
duction lines.  As  there  were  an  average  of 
about  40  silicon  devices  processed  on  a  single 
chip  of  silicon  at  that  time,  all  of  which  had 
to  work  to  create  a  functional  circuit,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  recoverable  units 
could  be  calculated  from  the  equation 
(0.80)".  (This  is  the  type  of  failure  predic- 
tion that  has  been  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  missiles  and  the 
ABM  system.)  It  works  out  that  (0.80)'"  is  a 
small  fraction  of  1%  (about  0.14% )  and  that 
was  the  order  of  the  Industry's  experience  at 
that  point  In  time.  As  a  result,  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  rather  sophisticated  audi- 
ence which  I  was  addressing  that  these  de- 
vices could  have  Important  military  and 
space  applications,  but  because  of  their  very 
high  costs  they  would  never  be  competitive 
with  discrete  components  for  use  in  enter- 
tainment electronics  equipment.  I.e.  radios, 
televisions,  tape  recorders,  etc.  And  no  one 
disputed  my  calculation  nor  my  statement! 

Fortunately.  In  spite  of  what  appeared  to 
be  valid  mathematics  at  the  time  and  based 
on  the  strong  recommendation  of  only  one 
of  our  scientists  that  the  risk  of  being  wrong 
lOos  too  great  to  hazard,  we  Initiated  an  ac- 
tive development  program  In  this  new  area 
of  technology.  We  set  up  a  pilot  line  at  con- 
siderable expense,  staffed  It  with  40  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  and  under- 
took to  manufacture,  on  a  pilot  basis,  a 
particular  integrated  circuit.  You  may  be 
interested,  but  surprised,  to  learn  that  this 
costly  operation  produced  on  the  average 
2500  units  a  week  for  nine  months  before  a 
single  satisfactory  unit  was  produced!  This 
seemed  to  prove  my  earlier  mathematics 
were  valid.  But  the  week  we  produced  our 
first  satisfactory  unit.  30%  were  good! 

And  today,  functional  circuit  chips,  more 
complicated  than  the  one  above  described, 
are  being  produced  In  our  Worcester  plant 
vrith  recoveries  in  the  25-30%  area  and  a 
new  integrated  circuit  device  on  a  prototype 
line  is  being  produced  with  a  yield  of  65%. 
Further,  the  cost  of  these  devices  this  year 
reached  a  level  where  they  are  now  com- 
petitive with  assemblies  of  discrete  compo- 
nents performing  the  same  function.  As  a 
result  they  are  being  Increasingly  used  In 
television  and  radio  sets! 

Sprague  Electrlc's  Investment  to  achieve  a 
competitive  position  In  this  vital  area  now 
totals  around  33  million  dollars.  For  a  com- 
I>any  with  capital  of  around  60  million  dol- 
lars, this  Is  a  really  significant  investment 
In  an  area  where  we  believe  it  had  to  be  made 
In  the  event  what  has  happened  might  hap- 
pen, as  viewed  from  a  point  in  time  six  years 
ago. 

ABM  Is  such  a  technical  breakthrough  In 
the  business  of  maintaining  an  "Assured, 
Deterrent"  as  were  the  Invention  oi  the 
transistor  and  later  of  monolithic  Integrated 
circuits  In  making  possible  dramatic  Im- 
provements in  electronic  components.  Other 
Important  breakthroughs  in  the  treapons 
business  were  warheads  using  the  fusion  re- 
action and  the  development  of  accurate 
long-range  ballistic  missiles. 

It  also  takes  from  five  to  ten  years  to  de- 
velop a  new  system  or  process,  work  out  the 
bugs  and  develop  Its  full  potential.  This  can- 
not be  done  by  only  continuing  research  and 
development.  A  reasonable  lead  time  (which 
could  be  quite  short)  in  achieving  this  com- 
petence can  be  very  critical  In  a  cfMnpetltlve 
sense. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  100% 


assurance  that  a  satisfactory  Arms  Control 
Treaty  will  be  reached  with  the  Soviets  or, 
if  negotiated,  that  It  wUl  be  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  by  them  anymore  than  my  company 
can  have  reasonable  assurance  that  a  com- 
petitor win  not  take  advantage  of  a  technical 
breakthrough  to  destroy  us.  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves one,  either  as  a  company  or  as  a 
nation,  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  any  such 
Important  technical  breakthrough  which  has 
a  potential  of  placing  us  as  a  nation  In  an 
Intolerable  bargaining  position  at  some  un- 
certain time  In  the  future.  The  "Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis"  was  resolved  In  our  favor  because 
we  were  at  that  time  In  a  very  strong  and 
more  than  equal  compeUtlve  position. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States,  despite 
our  domestic  problems,  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  exploit  the  technical  breakthrough 
of  ABM — involving  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
billion  dollars  per  year  of  our  gross  National 
Product  of  900+  billion  per  year  (approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  our  GNP ) . 
My  company  spends  about  8%  of  our  sales 
dollar  to  try  to  Insure  that  we  won't  be  de- 
stroyed by  technical  breakthroughs  of  our 
competitors. 

We  are  under  continuing  pressure  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  workers — better  personal 
Identification,  higher  wages,  more  fringe  ben- 
efits, etc.  etc. — Just  as  the  United  States  has 
major  problems  to  improve  our  cities  and  the 
lot  of  our  underprivileged^  citizens.  But,  In 
spite  of  these  pressures  we  must  do  what 
needs  to  be  done,  not  only  to  survive  but  to 
remain  in  a  strong  competitive  position. 

the    "gaither"  report 

To  place  the  debate  concerning  an  ABM  In 
historical  perspective.  It  may  be  worthwhile 
mentioning  several  findings  of  the  so-called 
"Gaither  Committee". 

This  was  probably  the  largest  Independent 
study  which  has  been  made  of  deterrence  and 
Survival  in  the  nuclear  age.  Mr.  Rowan 
Gaither  was  the  original  Director  of  the  study 
and  I  was  his  Co-Director.  When  he  had  to 
withdraw  during  the  middle  of  the  study  due 
to  illness.  I  was  appointed  Director  and  Mr. 
William  J.  Poster  was  named  Co-EMrector. 

The  report  of  the  panel  was  made  to  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  and  members  of  his  Senior 
Civilian  and  Military  Staff  on  November  7, 
1957. 

One  of  the  assignments  of  the  panel  was  to 
study  the  deterrent  value  of  our  retaliatory 
forces  and  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  any  significant  shift  of  emphasis 
or  direction  In  defense  programs. 

The  panel  therefore  examined  active  and 
passive  defense  measures  from  two  stand- 
points— their  contribution  to  deterrence,  and 
their  protection  to  the  civil  population  If 
war  should  come  by  accident  or  design. 

This  was  a  very  large  effort  Involving 
some  113  full-time  and  part-time  staff,  ad- 
visors and  consultants.  The  participants  are 
shown   In   Appendix  B. 

The  panel.  In  the  preparation  of  Its  re- 
port benefitted  from  Information  sources  of 
broad  scope,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  great 
sensitivity;  and  the  membership  assessed 
the  implications  of  this  knowledge  and  di- 
rected its  findings  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  panel. 

The  Steering  Committee  had  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  report. 

It  Is  of  possible  Interest  to  note  that  the 
Steering  Committee  and  Its  technical  ad- 
visor, who  were  collectively  responsible  for 
the  final  report,  was  made  up  of  one  col- 
lege president:  a  senior  member  of  a  promi- 
nent consulting  firm:  a  senior  executive  of  a 
large  foundation  and  more  recently  a  col- 
lege president:  three  scientists:  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  prominent  not-for-profit  advisors 
to  the  Government:  the  president  of  the 
Brookings  Institution;  and  three  business- 
men. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee,  who  were  responsi- 
ble  for   the   conclusions,   recommendations 
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and  fljMj  drafting  of  the  report,  were  unani- 
mtnts  In  their  recommendations. 

It  U  partlctilarly  interesting  at  this  time 
that  one  of  the  highest  priority  recommen- 
daUons  was  for  an  ABM  system  to  protect 
our  SAC  bases  against  a  possible  future 
Russian  missile  attack.— In  other  words  a 
"Safeguard"  mlsalle  defense  system! 

The  report  also  contained  a  time  table 
forecasting  the  CharacteHatics  and  Effects 
of  four  future  periods,  the  one  for  the  1970- 
76  period,  as  It  tuma  out,  with  great  accu- 
racy. Also  stated  were  the  devastating  Im- 
plications of  a  technical  breakthrough  dur- 
ing this  period  by  either  the  0A,><5r  the 
U.S.SJi.  Specifically  mentioned  a/^such  a 
technical  breakthrough  was  a  high  certainty 
mUstle  defense  against  ballUtic  missiles. 

As  only  the  number,  sises  of  nuclear  war- 
heads and  accuracies  of  the  mlssUes  now 
available  to  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  components  of  the  System- 
Radars,  Computers  and  Missiles— are  much 
further  developed  than  those  In  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  considered  at  that  time,  ttte 
need  for  installation  of  an  ABU  system  to- 
day appears  to  be  even  more  valid  than  it 
teas  in  November  of  1957. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP   COMPLEXTTT 

I  ciH'  assure  the  Committee,  based  on  my 
•arly  exposure  in  depth  to  the  problems  of 
developing  a  reliable  missile  system  nuclear 
warheads  and  the  Polaris  missile  system  and 
other  complex  systems,  that  while  the  ABM 
system  Is  complex,  the  components  for  the 
proposed  ABM  Safeguard  system  are  more 
fuUy  advanced  and  better  tested  than  were 
the  components  of  any  of  these  other  sys- 
tems when  I  first  studied  them. 

There  Is  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  software  which  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  Software  for  programming  the 
TOmputers  at  the  missile  sites,  while  essen- 
tial, U  not  beyond  the  present  state  of  the 
art.  It  Is  more  complicated,  but  not  dra- 
matically so,  than  the  software  program- 
naing  for  the  Space  Track  Radar  In  Florida 
which  successfully  tracks  and  Identifies  lit- 
erally thousands  of  space  objects,  satellites 
and  fragments. 

What  Is  more  complex,  but  not  essential 
at  least,  InltlaUy,  is  the  netting  of  the  sys- 
tem to  make  It  even  more  effective.  With  an 
adequate  effort  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
software  programming  can  be  worked  out  by 
the  time  the  radars,  missiles  and  computers 
are  located  on  sites  in  1973  and  1974  u  a 
large  and  competent  professional  team  is 
assigned  to  the  Job. 

.T,^i  it  ^  ''*"**°  *****  "*«  programming 
and  effectiveness  of  the  system  can  be  Im- 
proved over  the  years  and  it  is  exactly  this 
type  of  improvement  we  urgently  need  to 
work  on,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  deployed 
working  system.  We  wlU  urgentiy  need  this 
experience  as  the  Russians  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  some  of  this  experi- 
ence with  their  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow, even  though  their  missiles  may  be  lees 
effective  than  our  Spartan  and  particularlv 
our  Sprint  missiles.  """'y 

Ot  all  the  testimony  and  literature  I  have 
read  on  the  subject,  the  statement  before 
your  Committee,  by  Freeman  J.  Dyson  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton 
was  most  to  the  point  and  I  quote: 

"In  the  long  run  the  battle  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  technology  is  a  battle 
of  information.  If  the  defense  knows  where 
the  offensive  warheads  are.  It  Is  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  destroy  them.  For  the  last  20  years 
the  offensive  has  had  an  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage, but  this  advantage  Is  being  reduced 
as  defensive  Information-handling  capabU- 
Ity  improves.  In  the  long  run.  I  believe  the 
defense  wUl  prevail  because  the  defense  wUl 
have  more  accurate  and  timely  Information 
than  the  offense.  Defensive  batteries  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  battie  should  ul- 
timately be  able  to  out-maneuver  Incoming 
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offensive  vehicles  controlled  trom  a  com- 
mand center  5000  miles  away  on  land  or  In 
a  submarine  off-sh<M-e.  TTie  offensive  com- 
mand win  be  fighting  the  battie  blind,  with- 
out any  poeslbUlty  of  quick  reaction  to  de- 
fensive moves.  I  consider  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
years,  before  these  inherent  advantages  of 
the  defense  become  actual.  The  time  that  it 
WlU  take  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  offensive  wUl  of  course 
depend  on  political  decisions  as  weU  as  on 
technological  developments."  (Italics  mine  ) 
It  took  over  ten  years  to  develop  the  SAGE 
Air  Defense  System.  Unfortunately,  the  en- 
tire  system  was  never  Implemented  as  de- 
signed. For  reasons  of  economy  the  control 
centers,  including  the  large  vital  computers, 
were  placed  in  vulnerable  above  ground 
braidings  which  could  be  destroyed  by  low 
over-pressures,  Instead  of  in  hardened  sites 
as  planned.  Some  protection,  however  was 
secured  later  by  dispersal  of  the  system 

It  also  took  ten  years  and  more  to  develop 
accuracy,  hardening  and  penetration  aids 
for  our  Ballistic  Missile  Systems. 

Much  has  been  mentioned  about  the  In- 
vulnerabUity  of  Polaris  as  an  "Assured  De- 
terrent" and  there  Is  no  indication  whatso- 
ever that  this  position  is  not  valid  today 
However:  it  is  not  Inconceivable  to  imagine 
developing  a  system  to  destroy  essential 
underwater  communication  from  the  main 
land  by  Introducing  artificial  static  at  the 
wave  lengths  used  or  as  needed  In  the  event 
of  a  crisis  situation.  Nor  does  it  seem  entirely 
Impossible,  with  adequate  effort,  to  develop  a 
capabUity  of  tracking  our  Polaris  submarines 
to  their  designated  underwater  stations.  And 
in  a  crisis  situation  to  destroy  them  or  render 
them  ineffective. 

CONCLTTSIONS    AWD    RXCOMMXIfDATIONS 

In  conclusion,  I  consider  it  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  competitive  position  and  con- 
tinuance as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  In  the  position 
of  operating  a  deployed  ABM  system,  so  that 
there  would  be  little  possibility  that  oui 
major  national  "competitor",  the  U.S.S.R.,  or 
any  other  nation  could,  overtly  or  covertly, 
develop  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
greater  competence  in  this  new  important 
area  of  deterrent  technology. 

It  Is  also  my  belief,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
that  it  might  drastically  weaken  our  bar- 
gaining position  with  the  Soviets  during  the 
mid- 1970 's  if  we  do  not  proceed  at  this  time 
to  deploy  the  ABM  system  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Finally,  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  quota- 
tion from  Herman  Kahn,  one  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  a  new  book.  Why  ABM?  Policy  Is- 
sues in  the  Missile  Defense  Controversy.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  by  the  staff  and  fel- 
low members  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  of 
which  Mr.  Kahn  is  the  director,  and  which 
will  be  published  early  next  month: 

"It  woiUd  greatly  and  appropriately  help 
the  cause  of  the  proponents  of  ABM  if  ABM 
were  generally  perceived  (and  presented)  as 
a  shield  designed  to  facilitate  both  ciirrent 
arms  control  negotiations  and.  eventually, 
comprehensive  and  lasting  arms  control 
measures.  It  is  Important  for  the  two  objec- 
tives to  be  pursued  in  parallel  and  jointly." 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that 
implementation  of  the  "Safeguard"  ABM 
system  be  recommended  by  your  committee 
and  funded  by  the  Congress. 
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mentation  of  the  school  desegre^tlon 
program. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  any  soften- 
ing of  these  desegregation  guidelines 
were  clearly  spelled  out  in  an  editorial  in 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial,  entitled  "A  Double 
Standard  for  Desegregation,"  states  very 
accurately  that  a  relaxation  of  the  de- 
segregation deadline  "wUl  have  rewarded 
those  who  have  held  out  the  longest  and 
humiliated  those  who  have  argued  to 
their  white  southern  brethren  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  of  going  along  with 
the  law." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  a  c<^>y  of  the 
letter  I  sent  President  Nixon  last  Friday 
protesting  any  move  to  soften  the  school 
desegregation  guidelines,  and  my  state- 
ment on  school  desegregation  guidelines 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  it  was  reported  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  considering  softening  the 
school  desegregation  guidelines.  These 
reports  deeply  disturbed  me,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  in  both  parties, 
who  have  in  recent  months  been  urging 
the  administration  to  support  the  exist- 
ing guidelines,  and  to  continue  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  fair  and  firm  imple- 


A  Double  Standard  for  Desegregation 
"He  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  do  more 
for  the  underprivileged  and  lore  for  the 
Negro  than  any  President  has  ever  done.'  The 
remark  was  made  by  Hobson  Reynolds,  head 
of  the  Negro  Elks  Organization,  upon  emerg- 
ing from  a  meeting  between  half  a  dozen  Ne- 
gro leaders  and  President-elect  Nixon  in 
January,  a  short  while  before  the  Inaugura- 
tion Since  that  time  It  has  become  plain 
that  anything  Mr.  Nixon  might  have  had  In 
mind  In  the  way  of  domestic  programs  with 
a  price  tag.  would  have  to  yield  to  the  pres- 
sures of  a  costiy  war  and  an  overheated 
economy.  .  ..    . 

One  would  have  surmised,  however,  that 
this  circumstance  would  put  an  obligation 
on  the  President  to  affirm  his  good  faith  In 
other  ways.  It  hasnt  quite  turned  out  like 
that.  On  the  contrary,  where  civil  righte  of 
the  admirably  old-fashioned,  cost-free,  con- 
stitutional kind  are  concerned,  the  only  sig- 
nal the  Administration  has  emitted  clearly 
is  one  of  internal  confusion  and  weaknew. 
The  most  ordinary  move  in  the  execution  of 
laws  on  the  books  becomes,  somehow,  the 
subject  of  an  endless  political  debate  with- 
in the  Administration:  decisions  are  fought 
over  where  none  are  required  to  be  made, 
since  the  statutes  and  court  interpretations 
of  them  already  exist;  and— Incredibly— there 
is  even  some  movement  toward  undoing  the 
body  of  law  that  has  been  so  painstakingly 
built  up  in  the  past  few  years  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  legislators  alike.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  in  Jeopardy.  Now  we 
learn  that  there  is  terrific  pressure  within 
the  Administration  to  reinterpret  a  Supreme 
Coxirt  ruling  affecting  HEW's   enforcement 
policies  under  Tltie  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act   of    1964— which    Is   to   say.   the    school 
guidelines.  ^      „_ 

If  the  AdnUnlstratlon  really  means  to  slip 
the  autumn  of  1969  deadline  which  has  been 
set  for  compUance  with  the  terms  of  what 
was  after  all  a  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 
It  will  have  done  a  number  of  things.  First 
It  win  have  estabUshed  two  sets  of  standards 
for  desegregation  of  schools  in  the  South: 
one  Judicial  standard  and  one  which  Is  more 
lenient  fixed  by  Itself.  It  wlU  also  encourage 
those  several  hundred  Southern  school  dls- 
tricta  that  are  In  the  reluctant  process  of 
yielding  at  last  to  a  Court  ruling  more  than 
fifteen  years  old  to  try  to  renegotiate  their 
plans.  It  WlU  have  rewarded  those  who  held 
out  longest  and  humiliated  those  who 
argued  to  their  white  Southern  brethren  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  going  along  with 

The  social  ordeal  of  the  South  will  go  on 
for  a  long  while;  but  the  legal  testa  in  this 
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matter  wen  nearlng  an  end.  A  show  of 
nr!f,o'*°*^K'*''°''*  ***  Washln^n  can  only 
tlon  than  It  can  poealbly  contain. 
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The  P.«n,B.,T.  """^  =^'  '»~ 

The  White  Houae. 
Washington,  D.C. 

ao^i^.i^"***"^**"-  '  "»  extremely  dte- 
a.ppolnted  to  learn  that  the  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  Is  considering  softening  the  school  de- 
aegreg^lon  guidelines.  I  have  fol!^^'  ^e 
H^,J^  '^^'^^  desegregation  program  very 

Sfnt  montl''"  ^*  '"^  years'^d  havIS 
recent  months   been   critical   about  certain 

tlon  with  respect  to  this  program      ^^ 

tJv^mI?*i'''T  '^^^-  »^o^ever.  when  Secre- 
tary Finch  stated  clearly  and  unequlvocallv 
rtr^"^'  occasions  recently  that' toe  cuj! 
Kom».fS'  desegregation  guidelines  aJe 
~f^l  ^  ^.  *'^of«:«l-  I  applauded  the  Sec! 
retary  for  his  statement  In  an  April  21  d«L 
conference  that  "the  guidelines  Xh  ^  m 

for  new  construction   Thin  1b  .«  -^    ^.  ^*^ 

the  Title  VT  %w^„  •*  Important  that 

f^?h"a^tSs'^°fn^ta"?>!S°  «^?. '^-- 
an^^^^S  ",r  be  supported  clearly 
gr^^fT^M     ,^°°'   desegregation   pro- 

fa^and  fl^    is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
rair  and  firm  enforcement  of  civil  riehtR  nrn 

•ciiool  desegregation  ^"SK."^'    ''"^"^ 
Sincerely, 

Walter  p.  Mondale. 

^'^"^  ^otr^''*^™'  "^  '^— 

LINES  ^^°°^    DMEGHECaATTON    QmnS- 

2£p^crhr;e^----u^^^^^^^ 

sSS  sXr ¥e°t  Tye^ti^'^V^ 

w«i?r  thl    V,  "^°°"°"o^  mandat^of  iS^ 
?r^Z\    "**    ^***'°    Administration    u    «. 
portedly  now  plannlnrtoVlve   rtlli   m^ 
ttoe  to  foot-dragging  ^hSl  d^ wSL  ^"^ 
^•".P  y  by  softening  the  school  die^gation 

adX^','?^"^\':-  ^^^  AdmimsKfS 
oonaiderlng  either  eliminating  the  lB8ft-7n 
deadline  for  ending  the  dual  *sc^i  ^^15;^; 

Tee^' i:^T'^'^'^«  «^«  Suprei^^S 
OTeen  decision  requiring  school  boftrH.  tJ! 

lae  reausucally  to  work  now 
The  principles  governing  school  desegrega- 


tlon  have  been  firmly  established  In  law  ad- 
mlnlstrattve  and  educational  practices  ince 
enactment  of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bights 

formaJly.  the  school  desegregation  guidelines 
at  t^la  point  wIU  do  Irreparable  harm  to 
black  and  white  school  children  In  the  South 
Who  are  entitled  to  an  Integrated  quality 
education,  to  the  cause  of  Integration  In  the 
nauon,  to  the  moderate,  law  abiding  white 
Southern  leadership  who  have  attempted  to 
comply  with  the  law.  and  to  the  tenuous 
In^*^".?  confidence  of  many  black  leaders 
and  black  citizens  In  the  ability  and  wllllne- 
ness  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  honor  Its 
commitments  to  them— commitments  prom- 
ised since  1964.  i''"'" 

Those  school  officials  who  have  been  the 
most  vocal  against  the  guidelines  are  the  very 
ones  who  have  done  the  least  to  comply  Their 
contention  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  comply 
with  the  guidelines  Is  false  and  belled  by  the 
hundreds  of  districts  who  have  compiled 
Moreover,  their  bad  faith  should  not  be  now 

J",^rt^S^*>,'^*^  ^^"'■'^  capitulation  which 
Justifies  their  foot-dragging  stance  and  un- 
dercuts progress  already  made  In  other  law 
abiding  school  districts. 
^,^w  offlclals  estimate  that  1.016  school 
districts  have  completely  eliminated  the  dual 
school  system  since  September  of  1965  An- 
»«  !l?^t*ff  scheduled  to  complete  the  proc- 

™  n.f.  •/°**,."'°^^"  °«  ^»^«  approved 
HEW  plans  to  eliminate  their  dual  school 
systems  In  September  1970.  While  many  of 
these  school  districts  experienced  little  dUB- 
culty  In  complying  because  they  are  small  or 
have  relatively  small  numbers  of  black  stu- 
dente  a  large  number  of  this  group  are  sub- 
stantial districts  with  large  numbers  of  black 
students.  Leadership  and  a  firm  stand  bv 
Federal  and  local  officials  Is  the  key  to  the 
progress  In  these  districts. 

(Attached  U  a  more  detaUed  memo  which 
gives  specific  examples  of  some  school  dls- 
tolcts  in  the  South  who  have  achieved  sub- 
stantial desegregation) 

School   districts  with   good   desegregation 
plans  already  approved  by  HEW  are  moving 
fo°7l-^,  '"negotiate  such  plans  In  view  of  the 
^J.?r       desegregation    plans    developed    bv 
HEW  m  21  South  Carolina  school  casM  under 
court   order.   Aiken.   South   Carolina,   which 
1^1.;^  H*^"  ^^^^  student  population,  which 
o  ff^  desegregated  this  year,  and  which  has 
a  good  plan,  has  withdrawn  Its  plan  and  Is 
now  attempting  to  negotiate  a  1970  plan  with 
HEW.   Another  South   Carolina  school   dis- 
trict. Chester  County,  which  has  a  48%  black 
student  population  and  Is  presently  35%  de- 
aegregated.  has  also  notified  HEW  that  It  will 

TJ^^^Z^'^'J^  '^^^-'°  P'^  'o  completely 
eliminate  the  dual  school  system.  This  kind 
»I  ^"k°°  represents  the  trend.  It  is  encour- 
aged   by   HEW's   lack   of   firmness.   Further 

aJThlf  nn^.n^t'^'^  ^^  ''''  "'^''''^  D^pJ^nl 

at  tols  point  can  only  erode  the  hardwon 
progress  of  a  decade,  reward  lawlessness  anS 
say  Clearly  to  minorities  that  the  Nlx^  Ad- 
ministration will  disregard  their  needs 
.n^\f    i?^  '^^^^  **  ^^^'  K'eat  cries  for  eas- 

SlVof  S,on°"^''°™*'^"'=  programs,  great 
taJk  of  inflation,  and  see  the  slashes  In  budg- 

IdminfJi'  ?f™«^"«=  programs,  the  least  th!s 

itt^  whi      °°  '^'^  "^  '^  *°  ^'^o«=e  existing 

JeouirlS  To  Hnf**^  °"*'*y''  °'  '"O^^y  arl 
required.  To  do  less  Is  to  do  nothing   To  do 

less  Is  to  subvert  the  law.  To  do  ifss  Is  t^ 

encourage  bitterness.   To  do  less  is  l^o  rob 

chUdren^rfrl^'  '"^^'^  ""^  -^Ite  ShcS 
h«lf  J  ^^^  ^"^'^  °'  a'l  opportunity  to 
and  to%ff^n"?'  ^-  '^^'^Brat^ed  educa«on 
and  to  learn  together  in  preparing  for  thi« 
country's  future.  v~"ig  lor  this 


A  DRAFT  PROPOSAL 

PrS^l.?^*^^^-  ^^-  President,  William 
w?imfi  V*  ''^^  perceptive  lawyer  from 
Wilmington.  Del.,  has  written  an  articS 


about  the  draft  in  the  June  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  AseocleUon  Journal 
r,^-  P^*''^?"  states  that  this  country 
needs  a  draft  law  which  'combines  cS 
tainty  and  fairness."       ~ 

He  proposes  a  system  under  which 
evenr  young  man  in  the  country  perfom 
service  for  his  country_in  the  aS 
Forces,  if  he  is  able,  in  one  of  the  vari 
ous  civilian  services  if  he  is  not  S 
Pnckett    proposes    liberal    exemptions 

tive  duty."'  '°"^"  *''""  '''"^  ^°  °  "^- 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Prickett  has  made  a 
careful,  objective  study  of  the  Selectfv? 
Service  System  and  has  made  Sme 
thoughtful  proposals.  He  is  to  be  S. 
mended  for  it.  «  «*^  ue  com- 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^loSvT  *"  *"  ""^"^  ^"  *^«  «-"- 
Draft  Problems:  a  Bold  Answer 
(By   William  Prickett) 

Solicitor  General  Erwin  N.  Grlswoiri 
former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  ^hS' 
spoke  with  grim  clarity  in  a  speech  berS 
^  ^,!'^'=«°  Law  Institute  In  May  of  19m 
about  the  growing  lawlessness  that  marks 
American  society,  particularly  its  youtT  S 
tril^^'  ^o°*rtbutlng  to  emotion  and  To 
strong  reaction."  he  cited  our  draft  laws- 

«^h  f  JS^*'"*"*''  ^'^  t^«  "«>  or  appJent 
arbitrariness   of   administration.    "To   some 

n^V\''\^'''  "*"«  larbltrarinesll  i  t! 
Sn^  U?  K^w*  '5^**™  °'  1°«»1  admimstra- 
tlon-whlch  has  a  measure  of  merit-but  in 
S^n^wh^'  and  universities,  there  are  sti° 
dents  who  come  from  many  different  nlace^ 
and  the  different  policies  of  dlfferent^S 
boards  sometimes  stand  out  rather  starkly 
when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  " 

dr^t'^i?  fV^^^^  recognized  Impact  of  the 
^t  is  the  presence  m  our  universities, 
particularly  our  graduate  schools,  of  many 

mn«  JL'!*'°'  """"^^  ""^e-  "e  °ot  really 
motivated  toward  Intellectual  life  or  profes- 

^^°<f^*'^'^.°«  ^^  '^^^  theretore  take  their 
Pff!^.  °tt  *?  °*''*'"  a*=«vltle8.  Yet  another 
effect  is  the  Increase  In  eariy  marriage  and 
parenthood,  the  Dean  pointed  out 

"Finally,"  he  observed,  ".  .  .  the  draft  has 
SpS^lbl"^^  ^^^"''*  "««l«*'^c  discipline 

Why  is  this?  The  students  who  have  mis- 
behaved  at  Columbia,  or  California  or  Stan- 
f2^  1^^''***'*''^'■•  ^^""^'^  ^  expelled,  you 
^^V  J^*Jf  ?°°1"«=t  «»rely  merits  that,  as  far 
as  the  University  Is  concerned.  But  what 
happens  if  they  are  expelled,  or  even  sus- 

^c^f  1°''  ^  y**'-  "^^y  "^'^  to  be  stu- 
dents, they  are  Inunedlately  classified  I-A 

fh^t  T  "kT  "v  ^'y  *°  ^  '^^^^^  Perhaps 
l^^  t  Tw**  ^^°"^'*  ^  '*°'^«-  But  it  does 
t^fJJl*  !.'if^*™"'  P^^'^l'y  l°to  some- 
thing potentially  far  more  serious,  and  many 
PMulty  members,  who  usually  participate  In 
disciplinary  actions,  have  not  been  willing 
to  take  such  a  responsibility 

Dean  Grlswold  thus  states  the  problem, 
f^^  K,°**  "°*  °^^'  *°y  solution.  Uncom- 
fortable memories  of  the  Dean's  tox  class 
remind  me  that  this  was  often  the  way:  The 
Dean  would  state  a  tax  problem  with  clarity 
and  force  and  then  ask  some  hapless  student 
«Li?^  t^"^*!;  Bolt^ess  very  occasionally 
served  when  adequate  research  or  prepara- 
tion was  lacking.  The  following,  then  is  a 
bold  answer  to  one  part  of  the  problem  the 
Dean  |x>ses. 

The  present  cUaft  law  is  wrong  from  every 
P^t  of  view.  The  uncertjalntles  It  creates 
begm  for  young  men  at  about  the  age  of 
16  and  may  continue  until  the  age  of  26. 
These  uncertainties  are  created  not  only  by 
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international  crises  but  by  the  vagaries  of 
gtandards  in  selecting  those  who  are  re- 
quired to  do  military  service.  Even  worse,  the 
present  system  puts  a  definite  premium  on 
the  avoidance.  If  not  the  evasion,  of  military 
service.  It  makes  even  honorable  young  men 
magnify  small  or  create  fanciful  physical 
dlsablUtlee  In  order  to  avoid  apparently  use- 
less and  possibly  dangerous  years  with  the 
military.  It  gives  early  marriage  to  a  teen- 
age sweetheart  the  added  allure  of  possibly 
avoiding  military  service.  Finally,  as  the  Dean 
points  out,  the  draft  Induces  many  college 
students  who  are  not  properly  qualified  or 
motivated  to  embrace  the  scholarly  world  of 
graduate  school  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  mili- 
tary service. 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view  the  draft 
18  not  satisfactory.  While  the  need  of  the 
armed  services  for  manpower  varies  from 
time  to  time,  the  mUltary  establishment  of 
the  United  States  does  need  a  substantial 
number  of  young  men  each  year.  It  needs 
a  "mix"  of  privates,  company-grade  officers 
and  specialists  on  a  continuous  basis  In  order 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  privates,  noncommissioned 
officers,  specialists  and  officers.  Those  who 
serve  In  today's  Army  must  be  physically  and 
mentally  well  qualified.  It  has  been  reported 
that  only  about  half  of  the  young  men  of 
America  are  in  fact  qualified  at  present.  The 
military  establishment  needs  a  firm,  fair  na- 
tional policy  that  will  provide  the  manpower 
necessary  for  the  defense  commitments  of 
the  United  States.  The  manpower  policy 
must,  however,  be  fiexible  enough  to  re- 
spond to  the  varying  needs  of  the  country, 
depending  on  the  Intertiatlonal  situation  at 
any  given  time. 

What  young  men  of  America  need  is  a  law 
that  combines  certainty  and  fairness,  that 
allows  a  young  man  to  plan  his  education, 
his  family  and  his  career,  allows  him  to  ful- 
fill honorably  his  legitimate  obligation  to 
his  country  and  deals  equally  with  all :  rich, 
poor.  Ignorant,  Intelligent,  white  and  black. 
The  military  services  need  a  law  that  pro- 
vides them  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  men  that  enable  them  to  meet  the  military 
obligations  of  the  country.  Can  the  varying 
needs  of  the  mlUtary  establishment  for  ade- 
quate manpower  and  the  legitimate  desires 
of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  for  cer- 
tainty and  fairness  be  satisfactorily  recon- 
ciled In  a  new  law?  The  rest  of  this  paper 
Is  to  show  It  can. 

The  lottery  system  should  be  rejected. 
A  lottery  system  honestly  run  might  be  fairer 
than  the  haphazard  draft  system  currently  In 
force,  but  It  seems  undesirable  that  the  high 
obligation  of  doing  military  service  should 
depend  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  drawing 
of  a  lot.  In  addition,  that  system  would  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  uncertainty.  In 
fact,  it  might  Increase  the  uncertainty  In 
that  one's  obligation  to  serve  would  not  be 
entirely  dep>endent  on  the  extent  that  one 
could  magnify  physical  defects  or  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  local  board,  but  on  the  whim 
of  Lady  Luck. 

It  should  be  adopted  as  national  policy 
that  every  young  man,  except  those  In  Jail 
or  mental  institutions,  be  required  at  some 
time  In  his  life  to  perform  a  period  of  federal 
service.  (As  will  be  explained  further  on. 
"federal  service"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
military  service.)  Having  established  that 
principle.  It  remains  to  work  out  a  system 
under  which  this  service  would  be  performed. 

In  order  for  the  system  to  work.  It  should 
have  built  Into  It  Incentives,  so  that  each 
Individual  youth  would  do  his  federal  service 
at  the  optimum  time,  from  his  point  of  view 
as  well  as  the  point  of  view  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
since  the  basic  objective  Is  to  fill  the  military 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
the  period  of  service  should  be  no  longer 
than  is  necessary  from  their  point  of  view. 

The  largest  need  of  the  military  Is  for 
privates,  apprentice  seamen  and  basic  airmen. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  military,  the 
optimum  age  for  a  private,  airman  or  appren- 
tice seaman  Is  18.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  most  young  men,  It  Is  easiest  and  best  to 
do  military  service  at  18.  The  majority  have 
not  married  nor  have  they  started  on  their 
trade,  profession  or  career.  Therefore,  one 
wovild  start  with  the  proposition  that  the 
shortest  period  of  mlUtary  service  would  be 
for  young  men  who  enter  the  mlUtary  serv- 
ice after  their  eighteenth  birthday  or  grad- 
uation from  high  school,  whichever  occurs 
sooner.  (A  premium  on  graduation  from  high 
school  might  well  be  built  into  the  system.) 
The  basic  period  of  service  for  those  entering 
at  18  or  after  graduation  from  high  school 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  minimum 
time  it  would  take  the  military  to  train  the 
young  men  to  be  militarily  useful  or  to  utilize 
their  services  In  time  of  actual  crisis  or 
warfare.  Thus  the  basic  period  might  have 
to  vary  from  time  to  time. 

This  Is  all  very  well  for  the  young  man 
who  Is  not  going  to  college.  This  system  would 
enable  him  to  get  his  military  service  In  at 
the  optimum  time  for  him  and  the  military 
service  But  what  about  thoee  who  are  going 
to  college?  The  young  men  that  are  going  to 
college  should  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
be  excused  from  service.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  college  man  usually  enjoys  more 
benefits  than  others  before  going  to  college 
and  Is  likely  to  enjoy  more  benefits  from  the 
country  after  college,  he  should  be  required 
to  give  something  more  by  way  of  federal 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  college  students 
should  be  freely  deferred  on  the  justification 
that  the  military  service  needs  college  grad- 
uates, not  as  privates,  but  as  junior  officers. 
Prom  the  point  of  view,  then,  of  the  military, 
college  men  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  military  service  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  college  education  rather  than 
before.  However.  In  order  to  make  It  clear  that 
deferment  of  federal  service  during  a  period 
when  a  man  is  In  college  is  not  a  favor  to 
thoee  lucky  enough  to  go  to  college,  the  pe- 
riod of  service  after  college  should  be  some- 
what longer  than  the  period  required  of  those 
who  enter  military  service  at  18  or  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school.  For  example,  If  it 
were  determined  that  the  period  of  service 
for  the  18-year-olds  should  be  eighteen 
months,  then  the  period  for  the  coUege  grad- 
uate should  be  set  at  twenty-two  or  perhaps 
twenty-four  months.  Of  course,  If  a  student 
dropped  out  of  college,  was  expelled  or  failed, 
he  would  be  required  within  a  reasonably 
short  time  to  perform  his  federal  service  ob- 
ligation. The  period  of  obligation  would  be 
correspondingly  longer  because  It  had  been 
deferred. 

Early  niarriage  would  in  no  way  exempt  the 
Individual  from  performing  his  national  serv- 
ice obligation.  However,  a  girl  might  think 
twice  about  an  early  marriage  to  a  youth  she 
knows  Is  certainly  going  to  have  to  do  his 
federal  service. 

All  very  well  for  the  high  school  graduate 
and  those  going  to  college,  but  what  about 
those  who  are  going  on  to  graduate  school? 
Their  situation  should  likewise  be  examined 
first  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  military 
establishment.  The  military,  for  example, 
needs  doctors.  Therefore,  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  enter  the  medical  field  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  do  their  military  service  as 
privates,  nor  should  they  be  encouraged  to 
do  their  military  service  after  the  completion 
of  college.  Rather,  incentives  should  be  built 
Into  the  system  to  encourage  them  to  do 
their  service  as  doctors.  Not  only  should  they 
be  freely  deferred  through  college  and  medi- 
cal school  (and  perhaps  even  Internship) ,  but 
the  Government  might  well  pay  for  their  last 
year  of  medical  school  if  necessary.  However, 
at  the  end  of  their  medical  education,  the 
yoxuig  doctors  would  have  a  service  obligation 
that  would  be  somewhat  longer  than  that  of 
the  18-year-old  or  the  college  graduate.  Of 
course,  the  doctor's  rank  and  military  pay 


would  be  commensurate  with  the  training  he 
had  received  and  his  professional  status.  The 
military  would  also  expect  that  a  man  of  his 
age  and  professional  standing  might  be  mar- 
ried. 

As  for  graduate  students  whose  specialty 
would  have  no  value  In  the  armed  services, 
they  would  have  already  had  the  choice  of 
doing  the  minimum  service  as  privates  when 
they  turned  18  or  doing  military  service  for 
a  somewhat  longer  period  when  they  grad- 
uated from  college.  If.  however,  they  elected 
to  continue  their  education  into  graduate 
school,  they  would  then  have  at  the  end  of 
that  period  a  correspondingly  longer  period  of 
service  to  perform,  either  as  privates  or  as 
officers  if  qualified.  For  example.  If  the  basic 
period  for  the  18-year-old  was  eighteen 
months  and  for  the  college  graduate  twenty- 
four  months,  the  graduate  student  might  be 
required  to  do  thirty  or  thirty-two  months 
of  service.  Of  course,  the  period  of  service 
required  of  IS-year-olds.  college  students  and 
graduate  students  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
and  set  from  time  to  time  (i.e..  every  two 
years)  in  view  of  the  current  necessities  of 
the  military  service  and  in  order  to  readjust 
Incentives  for  the  young  men  to  do  their 
military  service  at  the  optimum  time  from 
their  own  point  of  view  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

This  basic  plan  would  provide  the  military 
with  the  manpower  It  needs  and  would  make 
the  manpower  available  at  a  time  when  the 
Individual  Is  best  suited  for  the  tasks  for 
which  the  military  needs  him.  At  the  same 
time.  It  would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  that 
exists  today  and  that  is  so  unfair  and  dis- 
turbing to  o\ir  young  men.  It  would  reverse 
the  situation  that  puts  a  premium  on  the 
avoidance  or  evasion  of  military  service  and 
that,  by  encouraging  deception,  is  thought 
by  some  to  warp  the  moral  fiber  of  each 
young  generation. 

However,    the    proposal    as    yet   does    not 
contain  any  alternative  for  the  many  young 
men  who  genuinely  do  not  meet  the  high 
physical   and   mental   requirements   of   the 
military  service  today.  If  those  who  cannot 
qualify  i>hyslcally  or  mentally  are  entirely 
excused  from  the  obligation  of  federal  serv- 
ice do  not  the  same  incentives  remain  that 
currently  encourage  the  avoidance  or  eva- 
sion of  military  service?  The  answer  is  that 
the  Inability  to  qualify  for  military  service 
because  of  physical  or  mental  defects  should 
not  be  the  basis  for  the  total  avoidance  of 
federal  service.  Those  who  could  not  meet 
the  high  standards  for  mlliUry  service  would 
still  have  the  basic  obligation   to  perform 
a   service   to   the   United   States.   The   Peace 
Corps,    the    reconstitution    of    the    Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  service  In  state  and 
federal  hospitals  and  mental  Institutions  all 
provide  vast  unfilled  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice. However,  federal  service  other  than  mili- 
tary service  should  not  be  an  easy  short-term 
alternative  to  the  rigors  of  military  service. 
It  should  be  at  least  as  lengthy  as  corre- 
sponding military  service  and  just  as  arduous. 
In  the  second  place,  nonmllitary  federal  serv- 
ice should  not  be  the  basis  for  the  many 
rights  and  benefits  that  accrue  to  those  who 
have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces.  These  ben- 
efits and  rights  should  be  reserved  to  the 
young  men  who  are  able  to  perform  military 
service  for  the  country.  In  other  words,  the 
alternative   form   of   service   for   those   not 
physically  or  mentally  qualified  for  military 
service  should  not  be  made  attractive  enough 
so  that  the  physically  and  mentally  qualified 
young  men  would  prefer  to  do  this  service 
rather  than  do  their  military  service.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  it  seems  likely  that 
many  handicapped  persons  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  limited  way. 

The  present  draft  applies  only  to  young 
men.  and  my  proposal  speaks  only  of  the 
young  men  of  the  nation.  However,  in  these 
days  of  equality,  the  obligation  to  do  fed- 
eral service  for  the  country  should  not  be 
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(xmflned  to  the  roung  men,  but  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  young  women  as  well 

Of  coTine.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  would 
be  heavy  "oorts".  financial  and  otherwise, 
In  carrying  out  these  proposed  reforms,  and 
It  might  be  that  the  costs  are  too  high.  How- 
ever, this  suggested  revision  of  the  basic 
federal  service  law  would  solve  many  of  the 
problems  which  American  youth  is  having 
In  connection  with  the  draft  and  would  help 
stem  some  of  the  growing  lawlessness. 
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PROBLEMS  OP  OUR  POLICE 
DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Chief  of 
Police  James  P.  Ahern,  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  made  an  Important  presentation 
before  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  in 
Pittsburgh  on  June  17. 

Chief  Ahem's  remarks  are  valuable  to 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  In  solving 
the  multitude  of  problems  which  face 
the  police  departments  of  our  great 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Chief 
Ahem's  statement  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Thfct'e  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

PBOBLMM   OF   OTT»   POLICS   DTPABTMBNTS 

Police  departments  need  a  great  deal  of 
help  but  have  yet  to  receive  it.  In  general, 
politicians,  government  offlclals  and  citizens 
provide  more  rhetoric  than  financial  sup- 
port; more  criticism  than  constructive  Ideas. 
In  many  ways,  thla  country's  leaders  are 
trapped  In  the  words  of  fifty  years  ago  want- 
Ing  the  poUce  to  walk  a  beat  and  talk  with 
a  brogue. 

Law  and  order  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  To  some  It  means  the  repres- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  outspoken 
and  the  miUlons  who  crowd  our  ghettos 
To  others  It  means  tough  law  enforcement 
for  everyone  but  them.  And  to  still  others. 
It  means  a  concern  about  rising  crime  rates 
and  violence  In  the  streets. 

But  when  It  comes  to  talking  about  the 
causes  underlying  present  condlUons  why 
police  operate  the  way  they  do,  what  they 
811^  perform    better,    there    is    mostly 

There  are  good  reasons  why  police  In  this 
country  are  the  way  they  are  today.  Most 
local  politicians  have  traditionally  used 
police  departments  for  political  ends  In 
some  ways,  present  political  leaders  are  pay- 
ing the  price  for  past  errors.  More  recently 
ofllce-seekers  In  their  election  campaigns  or 
m  so-called  "public  debates-  on  law  and  order 
too  frequently  have  sent  clear  signals  to  in- 
dividual police  ofllcers  that  old  behavior,  old 
tradlUons.  old  faults  are  not  only  to  be 
encouraged,  but  worthy  of  support.  They 
hav-e  said.  In  effect,  that  any  changes  in  the 
past  few  years  are  really  a  passing  thine 
Law  and  order  Is  political  Issue,  In  most 
cases,  raises  the  expectation  among  police 
and  the  community  that  regression  to  former 
times  is  the  order  of  the  day;  that  police 
officers  are  not  "really"  accountable  for  their 
actions  and  conduct. 

If  this  country's  leaders  really  beUeve  that 
violence  should  be  decreased,  and  that  police 
departments  should  be  Improved  then 
mayors  governors.  Congressmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  are  golne  to 
have  to  provide  the  support.  And  that  sup- 
port must  consist  of  more  than  Up  servl^ 
and  tongue  clacking  about  teenage  drug  ad- 
diction, or  increasing  crime.  It  will  mean 
money:  It  will  mean  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems In  short.  It  will  mean  substantial 
backing  for  police,  even  when  It  challenges 
other  bureaucracies.  Support  will  mean  re- 


sisting the  emotional  pleaa  for  a  return  to 
past  practices.  ««"  w 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  police  depart- 
ments  operate  alone  or  Independent  of  civil- 
ian control.  In  fact,  civilian  control  (Is 
crucial.)  But  the  role  of  the  political  struc- 
ture—for  the  general  well-being— should  be 
to  develop  bpoad  policy  for  a  department  to 
implement  and  to  Insure  that  that  policy  u 
supported  so  that  It  can  be  effectively 
realized.  ' 

One  reason  why  this  support  Is  Important 
now  Is  that  for  the  first  time  financial  aid 
Is  becoming  available. 

The  1968  Crime  Control  Act  represents  an 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
local  police.  It  provided.  I  thought   the  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  rational,  and  useful 
strategy  for  Improving  police  departments. 
But  things  have  not  worked  out  that  way 
I  realize  there  has  been  a  change  In  admin- 
istration   and    substantial    staff    turn-over 
during  the   past  months.  But  there  Is  no 
Ind^tlon    that    the    Federal    Government 
working  through  a  conglomerate  of  newly 
established   state   agencies,   has   a  strategy 
focus,    or    any   real    understanding    of    the 
problems  faced  on  the  local  level 

AJthough  the  law  Itself  Is  not  without 
problems,  It  does  provide  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  enough  latitude  to  get  things 

But  action  has  not  come.  States  have  been 
^wJf  k!!^  "P  administering  agencies.  When 
established,  they  have  tended  to  exclude 
urban  law  enforcement  officers,  and  lust  as 
mportant.  representatives  of  the  cities.  This 
It  seems  to  me  is  amazing  considering  that 
sertous  crime  and  social  problems  are  an 
urban  phenomenon. 

One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  Act  Is  the 
planning  support  It  provides.  Planning 
funds— desperately  needed  at  the  local 
level— have  been  allocated  In  such  a  way  as 
to  limit  their  ability  to  result  In  cogent 
programs.  "^cu* 

More  Importantly,  however,  the  regional 
approach  to  criminal  Justice  planning  if  it 
continues  along  these  lines  with  present 
support  wUl  widely  miss  the  mark,  solving  In 

faced  today  in  major  urban  areas 

The  apparent  strategy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerning  planning  funds  Is  ques- 
t  enable  from  its  Impact  point  of  view  But 
f^!f  .u  ™*^  substantial  questions  ooncem- 
i«H  ♦u*/"^  °'  ^****  planning  agency  staff 
and  their  governing  boards  j     «»" 

nii^n?nf °"^*''".*A  ^^^  tw«ty-elght-member 
fi^fV.^  committee  has  one  urban  repre- 
^..H  K.  ^JV^  *^*  ^^^^'^  '"Best  city,  one 
police  chief  from  a  major  city,  one  suburban 
^lef  and  the  State  police  commissioner.  All 
other  naembers  represent  various  Interests 
primarily  on  the  State  and  Federal  level 
T^-quarters  of  the  representatives  are 
attorneys.  This  committee  controls  the  pro- 
grams, despite  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the 

^d  thTr?L!?"  ^  'P*°*  ^^  municipalities 
and  their  local  police  departments.  While 
Connecticut  may  be  unique,  no  state  provides 

t^^^  "  '?°"''*  °'  ^''^^  representation  and 
the  Federal  Government  Is  permitting.  In  fact 
encouraging,  this  pattern  to  continue 

Police  departments  and  the  cities  thev 
serve  need  more  dollars:  they  need  new  kinds 

wh.^H®  •  ^^^  °^  *°  develop  institutions 
which  can  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  today 
And  they  need  them  administered  by  those 
most  aware  of  the  problems. 

Police  musrt  take  fresh  approaches,  acquire 
new  techniques  and  skills,  modernize  all 
levels  of  activity.  These  things  must  happen 
quickly  if  we  are  to  make  our  clMee  better 
p  acw  to  live.  Patterns  of  the  past  must  be 
altered  to  meet  the  demands  of  today  Civil 
service,  for  example,  while  an  Important  ob- 

i^n7,?,  VL****  t"^^  ^^'^  ™*y  ^  le«»  than 
helpful  today.  Its  restrictions  once  protected 
employees  who  had  no  labor  unions   Today 
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ttm^ns  that  Uteral  entry  1.  an  Impossible 

Police  departments  need  to  develop  new  » 
crultment  methods.  Begin  attracting  bel*!i 
educated  men  and  need  to  prepare  them  to 
handle  the  wlde-range  of  human  problems 
that  poUce  are  Involved  to.  "uiemg 

It  shocks  me  that  police  officers  in  this 
country  are  recruited  at  the  high  school  le^ 
and  expected  to  perform  as  the  best  educat^ 
in  the  community.  Most  poUce  departmerS 
give  only  a  few  weeks  of  training  Then  « 
pect  their  men  to  deal  with  some  of  the  m^t 
complex  people  problems  fadng  us 

wiJJ['«™'il^*'l'*'P  "^"y  "»**  individuals 
with  new  types  of  skUls  can  enter  the  poUce 
and  have  a  rewarding  career  In  law  enforc^ 
ment.  Police  need  computer  programers  per- 
sonnel  specialists,  skilled  trainers,  adn^^s. 

wiT'^H^.^^'^^y  *'*'''*^  speclalUts  to  deal 
with  addicts,  young  men  and  women  and 
other  difficult  problems.  ° 

New  Haven  has  begun  to  make  some  of 
these  moves.  The  Mayor  and  others  in  the 
city  have  supported   the  Department's  re- 

^Li°\'^'Z  *^^^*°  help-more  than  50 
portions  in  the  past  14  months.  They  have 
realized  that  money  is  needed  to  bring  the 
Department  to  grade  level  so  to  speak  But 
we  still  have  a  long  wav  to  go. 
^  I  mentioned  eai^Uer.  all  of  the  things 
police  departments  need  require  both  finan- 
clal  and  moral  support.  The  days  when  police 
departments  can  be  manipulated  for  political 
ends  must  cease  If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  community. 

Mayors  and  other  poUtlcal  leaders  have  an 
important  role  to  play  In  all  of  this.  The 
police  are  crucial  to  a  city's  operation  Police 
alter  all,  come  In  contact  with  more  citizen^ 
than  any  other  municipal  agency.  How  may- 
ors  back  their  police  will  be  a  central  factor 
In  how  these  organizations  function  and 
hopefully,  change  In  the  coming  years 


MORE  ABUSES  AND  FRAUD  IN 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  on  May  14,  I  described  to  the 
Senate  some  of  the  more  glaring  abuses 
in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
which  have  been  uncovered  in  the  course 
of  the  Finance  Committee's  investiga- 
tion. 

During  the  past  weeks  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  public-spirited  individuals  all  over 
the  country  giving  information  about 
abuses  and  frauds  In  medicare  and  med- 
icaid. Every  one  of  these  cases  is  being 
carefully  evaluated,  and  where  appropri- 
ate, followup  investigation  initiated. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  we  have  adequate  laws  to  cope 
with  these  fraud  cases.  To  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding  I  shall  ask  that  sec- 
tions 231  and  232  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  set  civil  penalties  for 
fraud  such  as  those  perpetrated  under 
medicaid  and  medicare,  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
along  with  sections  286.  287,  and  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  Thus 
actual  and  prospective  defrauders  of 
medicare  will  be  able  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  some  of  the  penalties  they 
face  for  cheating  the  taxpayers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  231 
provides  for  payment  to  the  Government 
of  double  the  amount  defrauded  plus 
$2,000.  Of  course,  these  are  just  civil 
penalties.  Criminal  prosecution  under 
sections  286,  287,  and  1001  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  also  available 


as  another  means  of  deterring  potential 
abuses  or  of  assuring  adequate  punish- 
ment of  those  defrauding  the  United 
States.  Tlioee  provisions  provide  for  fines 
of  up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  up 
to  5  and  10  years. 

In  this  connection  citizens  who  are 
aware  of  fraudulent  activities  in  the 
medicare  program  should  report  such 
cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
through  their  local  U.S.  attorney.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  a  copy  of  the  mate- 
rial given  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
were  also  sent  to  the  Corrjnlttee  on  Fi- 
nance for  its  information. 

Additionally.  I  expect  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  want  to 
furnish  every  hospital,  nursing  home, 
physician,  laboratory,  and  other  supplier 
of  services  under  medicare  with  sum- 
maries of  sections  231  and  232  of  title  31 
and  sections  286,  287.  and  1001  of  title  18 
and  related  statutes.  Of  course,  they 
would  also  want  to  add  an  84>propriate 
penalty  stat^nent  to  the  forms  used  by 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  doctors  in 
claiming  payment. 

Mr.  President,  sections  231  Eind  232 — 
"the  False  Claims  Act" — date  back  to  the 
Civil  War.  At  that  time  many  persons 
attempted  to  exploit  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  governmental  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  by  defrauding  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  floor  statement  of  Senator 
Jacob  Howard,  who  managed  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  that  the  situation  of  100  years  ago 
has  disturbingly  direct  relevance  to  the 
present  medicare-medicaid  situation. 
Senator  Howard  said: 

The  country,  as  we  know  has  been  full  of 
complaints  respecting  the  frauds  and  cor- 
ruptions practiced  In  obtaining  pay  from  the 
Government  during  the  present  war;  and 
it  is  said,  and  earnestly  urged  upon  our  atten- 
tion, that  further  legislation  is  presslngly 
necessary  to  prevent  this  great  evil,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  com- 
plaints are.  In  the  main,  well  founded. — (The 
Congressional  Globe,  February  14,  1863,  page 
952) 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  House 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  Senate  bill's 
provision  for  double  damages  plus  a 
$2,000  penalty.  The  House  bill  required 
that  any  person  convicted  of  defrauding 
the  Government  "be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  1  nor  more 
than  5  years,  or  by  fine  of  not  less  than 
SI. 000  and  not  more  than  $5,000."  The 
Senate  quickly  accepted  the  House 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sections 
286,  287,  and  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  sections  231  and  232  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 

of  the  United  States  Code  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Title  18  Umtted  States  Code — Chimes  Ain> 

CarxiNAL  PROCEDtntB 

section  286.  CONSFIHACT  TO  DEFRAin)  THE  GOV- 
EBNKENT  WITH   RESPECT  TO  CUaMB 

Whoever  enters  into  any  agreement,  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
by  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  payment 
or  aUowance  of  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraud- 


ulent claim,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years  or  both. 

SECTION  387.  FALSE,  nCTmOUS  OR  FRATTSULENT 
CLAIMS 

Whoever  makes  or  presents  to  any  person 
or  officer  In  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  any  claim  upon  or 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  910.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

SECTION    1001.    STATEMENTS    OR    ENTRIES 
GENERALLY 

Whoever.  In  any  matter  with  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies, canceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 
Title  31,  United  States  Code — Money  and 

Finance 

section   231.  liabilrry  of  persons   making 

false  claims 

Any  person  not  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  Of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  mllltia 
called  Into  or  actually  employed  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  who  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made,  or  present  or  cause  to  be 
presented,  for  payment  or  approval,  to  or 
by  any  person  or  officer  In  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  any 
claim  upon  or  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  of- 
ficer thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent,  or  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the 
payment  or  approval  of  such  claim,  makes, 
uses,  or  causes  to  be  made  or  used,  any  false 
bin,  receipt,  voucher,  roU,  account,  claim, 
certificate,  affidavit,  or  deposition,  knowing 
the  same  to  contain  any  fraudulent  or  fic- 
titious statement  or  entry,  or  who  enters  Into 
any  agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof, 
by  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  pay- 
ment or  allowance  of  any  false  or  fraudulent 
claim,  or  who,  having  charge,  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  any  money  or  other 
public  property  used  or  to  be  used  In  the 
military  or  naval  service,  who,  with  Intent 
to  defrauQ  the  United  States  or  willfully  to 
conceal  such  money  or  other  property,  de- 
livers or  causes  to  be  delivered,  to  any  other 
person  having  authority  to  receive  the  same, 
any  amount  of  such  money  or  other  prop- 
erty less  than  that  for  which  he  received  a 
certificate  or  took  a  receipt,  and  every  person 
authorized  to  make  or  deliver  any  certificate, 
voucher,  receipt,  or  other  paper  certifying 
the  receipt  of  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
clothing,  or  other  property  so  uses  or  to  be 
used,  who  makes  or  delivers  the  same  to  any 
other  person  wtlhout  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  and 
every  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or  re- 
ceives in  pledge  for  any  obligation  or  In- 
debtedness from  any  soldier,  officer,  sailor, 
or  other  person  called  Into  or  employed  In 
the  military  or  naval  service  any  arms,  equip- 
ments, ammunition,  clothes,  military  stores, 
or  other  public  property,  such  soldier,  sailor, 
officer,  or  other  persons  not  having  the  law- 
ful right  to  pledge  or  sell  the  same,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $2,000  and.  In  addition,  double  the 
amount  of  damages  which  the  United  States 
may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  doing 


or  committing  such  act.  together  with  the 
costs  of  suit;  and  such  forfeiture  and  dam- 
ages shall  be  sued  for  In  the  same  suit. 

SECTION    232.    same;    SUITS;    PBOCEDT7RE 

(A)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  district  courts  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  within 
whose  Jurisdictional  limits  the  person  doing 
or  committing  such  act  shall  be  found,  shall 
wheresoever  such  act  may  have  been  done 
or  committed,  have  full  power  and  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear,  try,  and  determine  such  suit. 

(B)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  such 
suit  may  be  brought  and  carried  on  by  any 
person,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  the  United 
States,  the  same  shall  be  at  the  sole  cost 
and  charge  of  such  person,  and  shall  be  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  or  discontinued  without  the 
consent.  In  writing,  of  the  Judge  of  the  court 
and  the  United  States  Attorney,  first  filed  In 
the  case,  setting  forth  their  reasons  for  such 
consent. 

(C)  Whenever  any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  by  any  person  under  Clause  (B)  of 
this  section  notice  of  the  pendency  of  such 
suit  shall  be  given  to  the  United  States  by 
serving  upon  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  In  which  such  suit  shall  have 
been  brought  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  complaint 
and  by  sending,  by  registered  mall,  or  by 
certified  mall,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  copy  of  such  bill  together  with  a 
disclosure  In  writing  of  substantially  all  evi- 
dence and  Informatlaon  in  his  possession 
material  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  such 
suit.  The  United  States  shall  have  sixty  days, 
after  service  as  above  provided,  within  which 
to  enter  appearance  in  such  suit.  If  the 
United  States  shall  fall,  or  decline  In  writing 
to  the  court,  during  said  period  of  sixty  days 
to  enter  any  such  suit,  such  person  may 
carry  on  such  suit.  If  the  United  States 
within  said  period  shall  enter  appearance  In 
such  suit  the  same  shall  be  carried  on  solely 
by  the  United  States  In  carrying  on  such 
suit  the  United  States  shall  not  be  bound 
by  any  action  taken  by  the  person  who 
brought  it.  and  may  proceed  In  all  respects 
as  If  It  were  Instituting  the  suit:  Provided, 
That  If  the  United  States  shall  fall  to  carry 
on  such  suit  with  due  diligence  within  a 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  Its 
appearance  therein,  or  within  such  additional 
time  as  the  court  after  notice  may  allow, 
such  suit  may  be  carried  on  by  the  person 
bringing  the  same  In  accordance  with  clause 
(B)  of  this  section.  The  court  shall  have  no 
Jurisdiction  to  proceed  with  any  such  suit 
brought  under  clause  (B)  of  this  section  or 
pending  suit  brought  under  this  section 
whenever  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  that 
such  suit  was  based  upon  evidence  or  Infor- 
mation In  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency,  officer  or  employee  thereof,  at 
the  time  such  suit  was  brought:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  abatement  shall  be  had  as 
to  a  suit  pending  on  December  23, 1943,  If  be- 
fore such  suit  was  filed  such  person  had  In 
his  possession  and  voluntarily  disclosed  to 
the  Attorney  General  substantial  evidence 
and  Information  which  was  not  theretofore 
In  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

(D)  In  any  suit  whether  or  not  on  appeal 
pending  on  December  23.  1943.  brought  under 
this  section,  the  court  in  which  such  suit 
Is  pending  shall  stay  all  further  proceedings, 
and  shall  forthwith  cause  written  notice,  by 
registered  mall,  or  by  certified  mall,  to  be 
given  the  Attorney  General  that  such  suit  Is 
pending,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall  have 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice  to 
appeair  and  carry  on  such  suit  In  accordance 
with  clause  (C)  of  this  section. 

(E)  (1)  In  any  such  suit.  If  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  as  herein  provided,  the 
court  may  award  to  the  person  who  brought 
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■uch  suit,  out  or  the  proceeds  of  such  suit 
or  any  setUement  of  any  claim  Involved 
therein,  which  shall  be  collected,  an  amount 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  court  Is  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  to  such  per- 
son for  disclosure  of  the  information  or  evi- 
dence not  in  the  poaseesion  of  the  United 
Stotes  when  such  suit  was  brought.  Any  such 
award  shall  in  no  event  exceed  one-tenth  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  suit  or  any  settlement 
thereof. 

(2)  In  any  such  suit  when  not  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  as  herein  provided,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter   brought,   the  court 
may  award  to  the  person  who  brought  such 
suit  and  prosecuted  it  to  final  Judgment,  or 
to  settlement,  as  provided  In  clause  (B)   of 
this  section,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  suit 
or   any   settlement   of   any    claim   Involved 
therein,  which  shall  be  collected,  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  suit  or  any  settlement  thereof,  which 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  court  is  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  to  such  person  for 
the  collection  of  any  forfeiture  and  damages- 
and  such  person  shall  be  entlUed  to  receive 
to  his  own  use  such  reasonable  expens«»s  as 
the  court  shall  find  to  have  been  necessarily 
Incurred  and  all  costs  the  court  may  award 
against  the  defendant,   to   be  allowed   and 
taxed  'tf^cording  to  any  provision  of  law  or 
rule  orcourt  In  force,  or  that  shall  be  in 
force  in  suits  between  private  parties  in  said 
court:  Provided.  That  such  person  shall  be 
liable  for  all  costs  incurred  by  himself  in 
such  case  and  shall  have  no  claim  therefor 
on  the  United  States. 


June  25,  1969    I   /^^e  25,  1969 
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gram  for  building  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Such  a  step  Is  long  over- 
due. We  now  have  no  excuse  for  delay. 
We  must  act  before  we  are  hopelessly 
outstripped  on  the  high  seas. 


WASTE  AND  INEFFICIENCY  IN 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 


MARITIME  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
Ueve  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that 
four  of  the  Nation's  leading  maritime 
trade  unions  and  a  number  of  associa- 
tions of  shipjowners  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  new  3-year  coUective-bargain- 
ing  contracts,  without  more  than  minor 
interruption  to  maritime  services  on  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts. 

This  is  a  most  welcome  development. 
It  underscores  once  again  the  vitality 
of  the  American  institution  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  the  new  agreements  were 
worked  out  by  the  parties  themselves. 
There  was  no  need  of  Government  in- 
tervention, and  they  did  not  call  for  it. 

Three  of  the  unions  were  able  to 
reach  tentative  agreements  with  the 
Mantime  Service  Committee  and  other 
shipping  groups  ahead  of  the  June  15 
deadline.  These  unions  were  the  National 
Marme  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Radio  Association, 
and  the  National  Maritime  Union  The 
fourth  union— the  Masters.  Mates  & 
Pilots— reached  substantial  agreement 
on  June  17,  less  than  48  hours  after  the 
expiration  of  the  old  contracts,  for  a 
major  portion  of  their  contracts. 

Maritime  labor  agreements  are  de- 
tailed and  complex  instruments.  It  was  a 
major  accomplishment  to  reach  agree- 
ment so  promptly,  in  view  of  past  diffi- 
culties on  the  American  waterfronts  So 
I  compliment  the  leaders  of  these  fine 
organizations,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  shipowners,  for  a  splendid  piece  of 
work  which  weU  served  our  national  in- 
terest. 

I  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  this  ac- 
complishment, we  may  use  the  next  3 
years  of  labor-management  stability  in 
the  maritime  Industry  to  develop  a  pro- 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  and  I  have  been  trust- 
ing enough  of  each  other  that  we  have 
put  communications  to  one  another  in 
the  Record  after  having  them  delivered. 
When  I  read  in  the  evening  paper  of 
Monday  and  the  morning  paper  of  Tues- 
day the  uncalled-for  remarks  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  I  wrote 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  letter, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1969. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  You  will  recall  that  when  I 
appeared  before  your  subcommittee  several 
weeks  ago.  I  raised  the  question  of  why  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
had  not  testified  on  the  question  of  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  defense  eetabllshment 
during  his  tenure. 

You  explained  that  Secretary  McNamara 
had  been  invited  but  that  his  duties  as 
President  of  the  World  Bank  were  keeping 
him  so  busy  that  he  was  unable  to  accept 
the  subcommittee's  invitation.  I  read  in  to- 
day's newspapers  that  Mr.  McNamara  has 
not  been  too  busy  to  grant  an  extended 
interview  on  the  matters  which  your  sub- 
committee is  investigating. 

Because  of  some  of  the  things  former 
Secretary  McNamara  is  quoted  as  having  said 
in  that  interview.  I  believe  it  is  more  impera- 
tive than  ever  that  he  be  heard  by  your 
group.  For  example,  the  UP!  quoted  Mc- 
Namara as  stating  that  he  spent  much  of 
Ws  Ume  "fighting  a  Congress  that  wanted 
to  spend  too  much  on  useless  mUltary  proj- 
ects." I  think  we  who  serve  in  Congress  are 
entitled  to  know  what  he  is  referring  to. 

At  another  point  Mr.  McNamara  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "any  number  of  times  I  was  or- 
dered to  begin  work  on  a  project  which  was 
totally  wasteful." 

This,  too,  needs  amplification  and  explana- 
tion from  the  man  who  guided  the  deetinlee 
of  the  Defense  Department  during  the  long- 
est and  most  notorious  period  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  any  government  department 
has  ever  incurred. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  McNamara 
probably  was  not  referring  to  the  multl- 
blUion  dollar  TPX  project  for  which  he  him- 
self must  bear  almost  complete  responsi- 
bility. 

In  all  events  I  should  like  you  to  renew 
your  invitation  to  Mr.  McNamara  in  light  of 
his  recent  publicized  remarks. 
Sincerely, 

Barrt  Ooldwater. 


I  think  Mr.  McNamara  should  be 
brought  before  the  committee  to  state 
precisely  what  the  projects  were  and 
who  forced  him  to  take  an  action  that  he 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  certainly  did 
not  have  to  take  unless  he  wanted  to 
Mr.  McNamara's  explanation  to  the  in- 
vitations by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  to  the  effect  that,  as  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  feel  it  improper  to  hold  press 
conferences  on  the  same  subject,  I  think 
his  first  excuse  is  a  lame  and  useless  one 


O'CALLAHAN  AGAINST  PARKER 
AND  MILITARY  JUSTICE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  urged,  as  the  reader  can  see  from 
my  letter,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  McNamara  stated — 

Fighting  a  Congress  that  wanted  to  spend 
too  much  on  useless  military  projecta. 

And  again  stated  that — 

Any  number  of  times  I  was  ordered  to 
begin  work  on  a  project  wblcb  was  totaUy 
wasteful. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  in 
O'Callahan  against  Parker  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  five-to-three  vote,  ruled  that 
courfcs-marUal  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
try  offenses  committed  by  service  per- 
sonnel if  those  offenses  are  not  "service- 
connected."  While  I  am  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  service- 
men—and have  sponsored  legislation  to 
that  end — I  find  that  there  are  several 
disquieting  features  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Doug. 
las.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  is  of  such  significance 
that  the  opinions  in  O'Callahan  deserve 
close  consideration  by  the  public  and 
the  Congress. 

In  the  first  place.  It  seems  clear  that 
in  most  quarters  the  assumption  prior 
to  O'Callahan  was  that  the  status  of  per- 
sons in  the  military  permitted  Congress 
to  subject  them  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
where  committed,  and  whether  in  peace- 
time or  in  wartime.  Certainly  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  is  predi- 
cated on  this  assimiption,   and  many 
service  personnel  have  been  tried  for 
civil-type  offenses  of  the  very  kind  that 
were  allegedly  committed  by  Sergeant 
O'Callahan.  If  the  O'CaUahan  case  is 
given   retroactive   effect,    which   would 
seem  a  logical  inference  with  respect  to 
trials  by  courts-martial  that  lacked  ju- 
risdiction over  the  offense,  then  it  is  clear 
that   the  Federal   courts  will  soon  be 
fiooded  with  petitions  for  habeas  corpus 
and  suits  for  backpay  or  other  relief. 
While  I  recognize  that  over  the  years 
there  have  been  those  scholars  who  ques- 
tioned military  jurisdiction  over  civil- 
type  offenses,  such  as  murder,  rape,  lar- 
ceny,  burglary,   and   housebreaking,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  here  again  the 
Supreme  Court  has  changed  the  Consti- 
tution, rather  than  interpreted  it. 

Second,  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
modified,  I  am  reluctant  to  see  it  modified 
by  a  five-to-three  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  one  member  of  the 
majority,  the  Chief  Justice,  was  sched- 
uled for  almost  immediate  retirement. 
The  present  situation  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Court,  which  is  now  in  transi- 
tion, signifies  that  the  rule  established 
in  O'Callahan  will  be  shrouded  in  un- 
certainty. The  obvious  question  Is  how 
much  weight  will  the  new  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  give  to  a  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  decision  rendered  on 
the  eve  of  change  in  membership  in  the 
Court.  Will  they  feel  free  to  overrule  the 
case  as  soon  as  an  occasion  presents  it- 


self, or  will  its  effect  be  gradually 
whittled  away  in  the  future  by  distinc- 
tions based  on  the  particular  facts? 
Frankly,  I  think  it  imfortimate  that  in 
these  circumstances  a  divided  court  has 
chosen  to  decide  the  issue  in  the  first  in- 
stance, rather  thsm  setting  it  for  reargu- 
ment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  element  of  im- 
certainty  that  now  exists  is  heightened 
by  the  failure  of  the  majority  in  O'Cal- 
lahan to  provide  meaningful  guidelines 
for  the  future  exercise  of  military  juris- 
diction. The  basic  criterion  employed  is 
whether  the  offense  was  "service-con- 
nected." Interestingly,  the  concept  of 
service-cormection  has  not  in  recent 
years  played  any  part  in  military  justice. 
I  am  informed  that  a  computer  search 
reveals  that  the  words  "service-con- 
nected" appears  only  one  time  in  37 
volumes  of  the  opinions  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  the  military  boards 
of  review.  In  that  solitary  instance. 
United  States  against  Kelley,  22  CMR 
723 — 1956 — the  factor  of  service-con- 
nection was  not  material  to  any  issue  in 
the  case.  In  the  U.S.  Code  the  concept 
of  service  connection  has  been  used 
chiefly  in  determining  availability  of 
veterans  benefits  and  disability  retire- 
ment pay.  In  that  context,  the  concept 
has  been  given  a  very  broad  scope.  See 
38  U.S.C.  section  101(6)  and  38  U.S.C. 
section  105.  In  fact,  imder  these  statutes 
service  persormel  are  deemed  to  be  act- 
ing in  line  of  duty — and  injuries  under 
such  circumstances  are  service-con- 
nected— even  when  they  are  on  au- 
thorized leave.  Certainly,  a  broad  con- 
cept of  service-connection  is  appropriate 
in  deciding  who  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits which  Congress  has  intended  for 
military  personnel.  But  it  seems  clear 
from  Justice  Douglas'  opinion  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  broad  interpretation 
in  deciding  the  scope  of  court-martial 
jurisdiction.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  is  considerable  ambiguity  in  the 
touchstone  which  the  Court  proposes  to 
utilize  in  determining  military  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  am  concerned 
about  some  of  the  practical  consequences 
that  may  fiow  from  the  decision.  I  have 
already  mentioned  some  of  these  conse- 
quences if  the  decision  is  held  to  be  ret- 
roactive. Let  me  note  that  some  equally 
unpalatable  consequences  will  be  en- 
countered if  the  O'Callahan  case  is  de- 
termined to  have  extraterritorial  appli- 
cability and  to  apply  to  service  person- 
nel stationed  overseas.  In  terms  of  its 
logic,  such  a  result  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  majority  opinion,  al- 
though it  is  not  necessitated  by  that 
opinion.  In  any  event,  if  courts-martial 
cannot  try  military  personnel  for  civil 
t>T>e  offenses  committed  overseas,  the 
consequence  will  be  that  either  they  will 
be  tried  in  the  foreign  courts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  offenses  are  committed  or 
else  will  go  unpunished.  The  former  al- 
ternative hardly  conduces  to  a  protec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  with 
which  the  majority  opinion  in  O'Cal- 
lahan is  concerned.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive is  not  consistent  with  justice.  In  this 
same  connection,  I  should  mention  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  United  States 


has  been  successful  in  obtaining  from 
foreign  governments  a  significant  per- 
centage of  waivers  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  American  service  personnel,  even 
when  those  governments  possessed  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  under  the  terms  of  the 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  or 
other  treaties.  However,  the  United 
States  cannot  request  a  waiver  of  juris- 
diction by  a  foreign  government  when  it 
lacks  jurisdiction  to  try  the  service  per- 
sonnel for  the  offense  involved.  Admit- 
tedly, Congress  might  seek  to  amelio- 
rate the  problem  by  extending  the  special 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Federal  civil 
courts  to  include  non-service-connected 
offenses  committed  by  American  mili- 
tary personnel  overseas.  But  this  solu- 
tion, if  constitutionally  permissible, 
raises  any  number  of  practical  problems. 
Even  in  the  United  States  some  prac- 
tical problems  inhere  in  the  result 
reached  by  the  majority  in  O'Callahan 
against  Parker.  In  a  case  concerning  the 
right  of  military  personnel  to  sue  the 
Govenunent  imder  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  for  torts  suffered  by  them 
while  they  were  acting  in  line  of  duty,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  it  would  be 
ironic  to  have  the  rights  of  service  per- 
sonnel, who  have  no  choice  as  to  where 
they  must  serve,  hinge  on  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  happen  to  be  located 
when  a  tort  occurs.  See  Feres  against 
United  States,  340  U.S.  135  a950>.  The 
O'Callahan  case  signifies  that  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  criminal  cases  serv- 
icemen will  be  tried  according  to  the  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  law  of  the  State 
where  they  happen  to  be  stationed,  gen- 
erally without  their  choice,  rather  than 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  pursuant  to 
a  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  State  courts  already  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  many  in- 
stances and  so,  even  prior  t/-t  O'Callahan, 
military  personnel  were  not  insulated 
against  State  court  trial.  Also,  there  has 
been  increasing  standardization  of  State 
court  trials,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
turned  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  a  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  Even  so,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  of  a  deci- 
sion which  rumoves  the  possibility  of  a 
trial  by  court-martial  pursuant  to  uni- 
form standards  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  military  personnel. 

This  leads  me  to  my  fifth  point.  I  think 
it  quite  unfortunate  that  the  majority 
opinion  makes  several  disparaging  ref- 
erences to  military  justice.  By  so  doing. 
Justice  Douglas  has,  in  effect,  tended  to 
minimize  the  very  significant  advances 
and  improvements  in  military  justice 
that  have  been  made  In  recent  years — 
such  as  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  in  1950,  the  re- 
cent enactment  of  the  Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968,  and  the  able  opinions  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  I  would  be  the 
last  person  to  claim  that  military  justice 
is  flawless.  Indeed,  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
in  1962  and  1966  provided  docmnented 
insights  into  deflciencies.  Some  of  these 
deficiencies  have  since  been  corrected  by 
legislation,  court  decision,  or  adminis- 
trative regulation.  Some  still  exist,  for 
example,  in  the  fleld  of  administrative 


discharges,  and  these,  too,  I  trust  will 
soon  be  corrected.  Indeed.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  this  end. 

However,  in  fairness,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  record  of  the  civil  courts  is  not 
completely  without  blemish;  otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
many  recent  decisions  by  various  Federal 
and  State  appellate  courts.  Justice  Doug- 
las' opinion  derides  "so-called  mlUtary 
justice."  In  fairness  to  the  conscientious 
judge  advocates  who  administer  that  sys- 
tem, it  should  be  remembered  that:  First, 
courts-martial  were  excluding  evidence 
obtained   by   unreasonable   search   and 
seizure  or  by  wiretapping  long  before  the 
Supreme    Court    first    informed    State 
courts  in  Mapp  against  Ohio.  367  U.S. 
643 — 1961 — that  they  must  apply  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  in  such  instances;  sec- 
ond, in  courts-martial  qualified  lawyers 
were  provided  without  cost  to  defend 
service  personnel,  indigent  or  otherwise, 
in  all  major  criminal  cases  long  before 
Gidgeon  against  Wainwright,  372  U.S. 
335 — 1963 — required      appointment      of 
counsel  for  indigents  In  the  State  courts ; 
third,  article  31  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  enacted  a  warning  re- 
quirement   for    military    investigations 
long  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mir- 
anda  against   Arizona,   384   U.S.   436-^ 
1966 — adopted   such  a  requirement  for 
Federal  and  State  courts — and,  indeed. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  relied  on  the  mili- 
tary practice  in  seeking  to  justify  the 
warning;    fourth,    defense    counsel    in 
courts-martial  are  in  a  far  better  position 
to  obtain  pretrial  discovery  of  the  prose- 
cution's case  than  would  be  true  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts  under  rule  16  or  in 
most  State  courts;  fifth,  verbatim  rec- 
ords of  trial  by  court-martial  were  pro- 
vided as  a  matter  of  course  and  without 
cost  to  the  accused,  long  before  Griffin 
against  Illinois.  351  U.S.  12 — 1956 — im- 
posed this  burden  on  the  State  courts; 
and,  sixth,  appellate  review  of  appropri- 
ateness of  sentence  takes  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  military  justice,  but  is  still  un- 
available in  the  Federal  courts  and  in  al- 
most all  State  courts.  Furthermore,  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  made  clear 
that  most  cotistitutional  safeguards  are 
fully  applicable  to  service  personnel.  Ad- 
mittedly courts-martial  do  not  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  grand  jury  indictment; 
but.  at  least  until  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressly overrules  Hurtado  against  Cali- 
foi-nia,  110  U.S.  516— 1884— there  is  no 
requirement  that  State  court  prosecu- 
tions be  based  on  indictment. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count. I  hope  that  clarification  can  soon 
be  provided  with  respect  to  the  present 
murky  legal  situation  concerning  comt- 
martial  jurisdiction.  Meanwhile,  I  trust 
that  Congress  will  closely  follow  develop- 
ments with  a  view  to  considering  cor- 
rective legislation  that  may  seem  desir- 
able and  constitutionally  permissible. 


MEDICARE— PLANNED  ELIMINATION 
OF  FLAT  PERCENTAGE  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  many 
hospital  officials  in  my  State  have  writ- 
ten me  to  express  their  deep  concern 
about  the  planned  elimination  by  the 
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Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  flat  percentage  allow- 
ance as  an  element  applied  to  allowable 
cost  In  computing  reimbursement  for 
hospitals  and  extended  care  facilities 
participating  in  medicare. 

This  allowance — 2  percent  for  non- 
profit hospitals  and  1^  percent  for 
proprietary  hospitals — is  scheduled  to  be 
dropped  by  HEW  as  of  June  30,  1969. 

The  hospital  officials  and  trustees  who 
have  written  me  are  worried  that  tills  re- 
duction in  medicare  reimbiorsements  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  nonmedicare  pa- 
tients. They  are  also  upset,  because  the 
decision  was  taken  by  HEW  without 
consultation  with  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  designated  representa- 
tive of  hospitals  the  Nation  over  in  mat- 
ters concerning  medicare. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  begun  a  study  of  the  present  prin- 
ciples under  which  reimbursements  are 
made  to  hospitals  for  medicare  patients. 
This  study  would  have  been  more  timely 
if  it  had  been  mtule,  and  proposals  for 
revisipns  in  reimbursement  principles 
outliaed,  before  the  discontinuance  of 
the  percentage  allowance  is  to  take  ef- 
fect. As  matters  stand,  hospitals  are  op- 
erating under  a  cloud  of  extreme  finan- 
cial uncertainty.  This  is  a  situation  that 
must  be  clarified  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  dealing 
with  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  13,  1969,  edition  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  Southeastern  Missourian 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  knowledgeable  hospital  ad- 
ministrators in  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Bttreaucsatic  DotrBi.xcxoss 
The  nation's  hospitals,  which  without 
question  made  Medicare  work,  are  the  vlc- 
tlma  of  a  bureaucratic  double-croes  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

St.  Francis  and  Southeast  Mlsaouri  Hos- 
pitals here  have  Joined  the  chorus  of  pro- 
test arising  acroBs  the  country  to  the  uni- 
lateral decision  of  the  government  agency 
to  remove  a  two  per  cent  coet  factor  from 
Medicare  reimbursements  to  hospitals. 

The  two  per  cent  was  put  Into  the  pro- 
gram at  Its  outset  to  compensate  the  hos- 
pitals tor  factors  which  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized otherwise  by  formula  or  cost  anal- 
ysis. It  Is  calculated  on  the  base  of  Medi- 
care payments  made  to  the  hospitals. 

Principal  among  these  Intangible  costs 
was  the  extra  amount  of  niu-slng  care  re- 
quired by  the  elderly.  Studies  across  the 
country  are  unanimous  that  it  does  ccet 
more  to  care  for  the  elderly  than  for  other 
paUenta. 

It  Is,  however,  exceedingly  dlfflcult — and 
most  expensive  If  It  is  done  right — to  calcu- 
late down  Into  hours  and  dollars  and  cents 
the  extra  amount  of  time  the  nursing  staff 
of  a  hospital  must  give  to  these  older 
patients. 

It  Is  not  only  that.  Hospitals  can  calculate 
only  raw  costs.  They  cannot  Include  capital 
Improvements — many  brought  on  by  the 
added  Medicare  1o«k1— as  a  part  of  Medicare 
ookts.  If  money  Is  borrowed.  Medicare  would 
pay  only  a  part  of  the  Interest.  As  one  hos- 
pital administrator  put  It,  "There  Is  no  way 
they  would  help  us  get  off  the  ground." 


When  a  hospital  must  buy  equipment, 
even  though  It  became  necessary  because  of 
the  Medicare  load,  the  government  will  pay 
only  a  share  of  Interest  and  depreclatloa. 
Nothing  Is  aUowed  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Indicative  of  the  added  oost  brought  to 
hospitals  because  of  Medicare  Is  a  study  by 
the  American  Hokpltal  Association  showing 
a  30  per  cent  Increase  In  administrative  and 
general  manhoiirs  to  comply  with  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Medicare. 

Is  It  any  wonder  the  hospitals  fotight  for 
a  percentage  factor  over  the  costs  allowed  by 
the  govenunent?  It  was  their  only  way  of 
meeting  the  added  and  Intangible  costs 
brought  on  by  the  program. 

And  now  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  says  this  factor  will 
terminate  July  1. 

Hospital  officials  are  particularly  distressed 
at  this  unilateral  and  high-handed  action. 
In  1966  and  1966  when  the  program  was  being 
Initiated,  HEW  people  courted  the  hospitals 
to  gain  their  participation.  They  called  it  a 
patmershlp  in  medicine  and  made  every  ef- 
fort to  gam  hospital  participation,  knowing 
the  program  would  not  work  without  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  these  Institutions. 

Now  that  Medicare  Is  off  the  ground,  the 
promises  have  been  forgotten,  as  all  too  often 
Is  the  case  with  government  agencies.  The 
department  knows  full  well  It  would  not  be 
the  government — HEW  to  be  exact — which 
would  feel  the  wrath  of  the  public  If  hospi- 
tals were  to  withdraw,  but  the  hospitals 
themselves.  They  have  the  hospitals  over  a 
barrel  and  they  know  It. 

Even  more  gaUlng  to  the  nation's  hospi- 
tals Is  the  fact  that  the  government  agency 
promised  there  would  be  prior  consultation 
with  the  American  Hospital  Association  be- 
fore it  would  make  any  changes  In  Medicare. 
The  AHA  received  only  a  blunt  notifica- 
tion that  the  two  per  cent  factor  would  be 
ended  on  July  1.  There  was  no  effort  by  the 
administration  to  renew  the  "partnership" 
of  1966.  Efforts  of  AHA  to  see  Secretary  Pinch 
of  HEW  were  rebuffed. 

A  meeting  is  being  held  today  between 
lesser  officials  and  those  of  AHA.  We  hope 
it  Is  fruitful,  but  in  view  of  the  position  of 
the  government  up  to  now  hold  little  hope. 
One  thing  is  certain.  The  government  has 
not  played  fair  with  the  nation's  hospitals. 
There  must  be  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Hospitals  cannot  continue  to  absorb  costs 
that  rightfully  should  be  borne  by  Medicare 
without  either  (1)  lowering  patient  care  or 
(2)  passing  these  charges  on  in  even  higher 
costs — contrary  to  the  law  HEW  defends— to 
non-Medicare  patients. 
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report.  We  have  numerous  patients  that  ar« 
transferred  to  another  hospital  the  same 
day  in  which  we  have  Incurred  much  ex- 
pense  and  we  are  not  allowed  a  days  care 
charge.  How  do  you  propose  to  pay  for  item* 
like  these? 

I  hope  you  will  all  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure and  see  that  the  public  gets  what  was 
contracted  for  and  not  allow  a  recession  in 
hospital  care. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Bishop, 

Administrator. 

St.  Joseph  Hospttal. 
St.  Charles,  Mo..  May  5,  'iggg 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  We  are  wrltlne  to 
you  In  regard  to  a  BUI  which  will  be  comlne 
before  Congress.  At  the  present  time  hos- 
pitals are  being  reimbursed  on  historical 
costs  plus  two  per  cent  for  all  Medicare  pa- 
tients. If  this  two  per  cent  factor  is  removed 
from  the  reimbursable  rate,  our  hospltaU 
wUl  not  be  able  to  replace  assets  used  by 
Medicare  patients,  because  of  the  weU- 
known  inflationary  trend  In  costs. 

If  the  hospital  must  replace  assets  at  a 
higher  ooet  level,  the  non-Medicare  patients 
will  be  paying  for  the  assets  used  by  Medl- 
oare  paUentB.  This  will  be  In  oontradltlon  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Medicare  regulation. 

It  Is  therefore,  imperative  that  the  hos- 
pitals receive  a  cost  plus  factor  large  enough 
to  replace  supplies  and  equipment  in  the 
Inflationary  market. 

We  will  appreciate  your  assUtance  in  pre- 
venting  this  proposed  change  from  passing 

Sincerely  yours, 
Sister  M.  Francis  Clare  Brown,  S.S.M., 

Administrator. 


Cedar  County  Memorial  HosprrAL, 
El  Dorado  Springs.  Mo..  May  2. 1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Interested  In  the  rescinding 
of  the  2%  above  cost  for  Medicare  patients 
m  hospitals.  Didn't  the  Federal  Government 
go  into  contract  with  hospitals  for  this  serv- 
ice and  wasnt  the  2%  a  part  of  that  contract? 
If  they  can  do  this  we  don't  have  to  adhere 
to  their  regulations.  We  haven't  been  con- 
sulted, only  told  that  It  would  be  rescinded 
on  a  given  date. 

I  am  wondering  If  there  Is  a  man  in  Con- 
gress that  has  ever  owned  a  business  that 
can  say  he  could  operate  for  cost  without 
a  profit  factor. 

As  sure  as  you  do  this  the  hospital  la 
doomed.  There  can  be  no  growth  or  better 
services  rendered  if  this  is  to  happen.  In  our 
hospital.  Medicare  is  the  most  of  our  census 
so  this  leaves  tis  without  a  source  of  revenue 
for  Improvement  or  expanded  services. 

In  the  flret  place  Medicare  does  not  cover 
all  of  our  costs.  You  should  all  know  Just  how 
many  deductions  are  substracted  on  a  cost 


St.  Francis  Hospttal. 
Cape  Cirardeau,  Mo.,  May  6, 1969 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  2%  over  allowable  costs 
which  Medicare  has  been  adding  to  their 
reimbursement  to  hospitals  is  to  be  dis- 
continued effective  July  1,  1969. 

This  allowed  compensation  over  and  above 
other  Medicare  defined  costs  was  to  com- 
pensate hospitals  for  expenses  admittedly 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  a  hospital,  but 
which  were  not  Includable  In  the  Medicare 
cost  statement. 

An  example  of  such  a  real,  but  non-allow- 
able cost  Is  free  service,  whether  this  be  In 
the  form  of  outright  charity  or  whether  It 
be  bad  debt.  As  you  well  know,  when  a  pa- 
tient Is  brought  to  our  door  unconscious, 
hemorrhaging,  crushed,  or  severely  sick  or 
Injured,  as  many  of  our  patients  are,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  ask  hlin  for  credit  refer- 
ences, credit  cards,  or  advance  payments,  and 
then  check  these  out  before  admitting  him. 
We  must  admit  him,  spend  money  for 
labor,  supplies,  and  equipment  necessary  to 
treat  him  and  then  hope  he  will  pay  us  for 
our  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Last  year  we 
were  left  "holding  the  bag"  for  $67,000.00  by 
such  patients.  Medicare  will  allow  bad  debts 
of  Medicare  patients  only  who  do  not  pay 
their  deductibles.  This  catagory  of  bad  debts 
Is  Insignificant  when  compared  to  the  bad 
debts  and  free  service  of  non-medicare  pa- 
tients. We  maintain  that  this  $57,000.00  Is  a 
legitimate  cost  of  doing  business  and  should 
therefore  be  equally  bom  by  all  patients 
served  by  the  hospital.  If  we  are  not  relm- 
bureed  for  this  expense  by  someone,  we  will 
of  necessity  have  to  close  our  doors  in  which 
case  we  will  be  unable  to  serve  even  Medicare 
patients. 

When  Medicare  refuses  to  accept  Its  share 
of  this  cost,  we  have  but  one  choice,  and 
that  is  to  pass  It  on  to  an  ever  decreasing 
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r"tafcSSe."^rfto^l^pSSn2  ,^t^<^^*'' ""■'"''"' ''"■         ^STrX^^^L!^ oT^T:^"^ ^ 

flJe  feel  that  Medicare  should  therefore  have      To:  Admlnlstratore  «t^„;i^?i^    /«!Si    VuboS^D 

7..^-  ^c  r,f  aR7onnoo  or  a24.6l0  00  The      Re:  Medicare  Reimbursement.  Manual   HIRr-4    (ia-fl8).   suDpart   u,   para 

SAifow*Lv;£^TSr°;4rf^^^^  jTL'^^r^A^^-^^^-nZ  ra?e\rtke"J>j^srn.fcSf«.n: 

cover  not  only  "^^^X^^"*  °*  ,  '  1  M  mllfAs^UWon  mTkC^A  concerning  the  borne  by  the  program  Is  related  to  the  care 

"'"^f 'i^^c^^S^XJ^t  veS^Now  eve°;  Kc^m    m^ci^    reimbursement    by  furnish^  beneficiaries  so  that  no  part  of 

for  St.  Francis  H^Pltal  last  year.  Now  ev«Q  tTT^.tlnK  the  2%  allowance.  their  cost  would  need  to  be  borne  by  other 

tuis  small  ainount.  we  underetand,  Is  to  be  •"^**^|j5f^'^7^  i^  urging  that  patients."  This  Is  obviously  not  supported 

dlsoontinuea.            ..     „  „„  „«.n-,i„-  «,/.>,  «  vou  and  vour  trustees  use  every  means  of  by  present  reimbursement  methods.  Oonsld- 

We  »l'°P^/«^°*  8°  °'^J'^i5«^^*'^!  ^Su^lSn  to  ^  congres^en  to  ask  ertilg  these  facts,  we  strongly   recommend 

large  number  of  P*««*»  ^]'o_^°  ^V  ^t  th^h^lp  In  seeking  a  delly  of  this  unl-  that  the  recent  decision  to  withdraw  the  2% 

tbelr  lair  share  of  our  5°"^' ^j'  "'L^*  late^^tlonof^W  until  the  entire  matter  aUowance  be  withheld:  moreover,  that  cur- 

you  therefore,  please  t»f e  jbatever  artlon  ^**^^^'*^°;,Xreem^t  can  be  reviewed  rent  reimbursement  methods  be  revised  to 

^Tt^^lnl  eS^nat^  Y^  effoS^!^  S  "^hSlt^  wlTlhe  government.  comply  with  the  original  stated  Intent  of  the 

!?u  rp^  ^1  LrtiSdv  bTaDD^Uted.  The   seriousness   of  this   whole   medicare  Medicare  law  so  that  reimbursements  for  aU 

IT^*Trtl^^  question  can  be  seen  m  these  statistics,  which  Medicare  patients  cover  the  entire  cost  of 

Bincereiy.            KKTrsiMKorHKN  we  provided  as  factual  support  in  approach-  hospitalization. 

JOHN  J.  KEUSENKOiTOJ.  f         congressmen.  A  survey  of  nine  of  We   are   enclosing   for   your    Information. 

1.1/7H7U.W  .  ^^   hospitals   having   3,028   beds   Indicates  copies  of  two  letters  which  have  been  mailed 

the  followlne-  to  our  Trustees.  Both  letters  are  from  Ray  R 

Poplar  Blttfp  HosprrAL,  ..uo                 b-  Eppert  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Amerl- 

PopZar  Bluff.  Mo.,  May  6, 1969.  Present  annual  losses  from  unal-  ^.^  Hospital  Association  to  serve  as  trus- 

Honorable  Thomas  Eagleton.                                    lowable  coett> $651,600  ^^^  spokesman  on  the  matter  of  Medicare 

St.  LouU,  Mo.  Estimated  annual  loss  as  a  result  Reimbursement.    One   letter   Is   directed    to 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  We  would  Uke  to         of  disallowance  of  2% 404, ow  ^^^  Trustees  of  the  nation's  hospitals  and 

protest  the  reduction  In  re-lmbursement  to  ■  .^j^^  other  to  the  President  of  the  United 

hospitals  under  Public  Law  89-97.  Total    anticipated     annual  states. 

Hospitals  have  worked  long  and  hard  to                    loes 1,066,400  your  support  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of 

make   the  Medicare  Program  work  for  the  ^he  anticipated  total  annual  medicare  loss  the  2  %  allowance  will  be  greatly  apprecUted. 

benefit  of  the  elder  citizens  of  this  nation.  ^^j  j^  .3*^  ^he  anticipated  per  bed  an-  Cordially, 

The  Medicare  payments  m  their  present  form.  P^                     disallowance  of  the  2%   only  Robert  E.  Adams. 

do  not  adequately   reimburse  hoepltaU  for  "  ^.-^  Executive  Director. 

the  care  rendered  to  these  patients.  Projected  for  all  Association  hospitals  ex-  "                         

We  feel  that  Medicare  should  assume  Its  „  "%7;„°    "  the  annual  overall  medicare 

proper  burden,  final  audits  should  be  made  cept  Veterans,  ^^^^^^^^^'^f  ^^^^  t'^jTZ   Xlf  iws 

current—,  we  have  not  as  yet  had  flnallzatlon  '°T,,I;,„ '°  ^-'n^  to  »775  095  annually  ^*-  •^o««P'''  •*'*>■•  ^^^  ^^-  •'**'• 

of  our  1966, 1967  or  1968  audits.  'iriL°,Si?^eTttat  S^on^^^men  are  f°''PL°;^^^^';]:T°''- 

.e?t  b^m^runyUruran^re^:     ^S^^^SKf^^.^\r.     5^^^^  J^-  _      ^^  ^ 

— -      I^AN   CLANAHAN,  ^^^^^^^^  —  ^^i.^.  ^^^i-foT^-m^an^  Je^^s^^e  ^Javf  ^^^^ 

Administrator.  pated  in  the  Medicare  program  since  it's  be- 

„  TT-.»_^.,   .«.  ginning  In  July   of   1966,  as   provider   No. 

_  Research  Hospital  aito  Sii^nn 

CONCORDIA    LUTHERAN    CHTJECH,  XVB»«^         M-nlCAI.     CXNTM  260090.  ..„..., 

JIfapZetcood.  Mo..  May  6. 1969.  «■««.««  cJ^  Mo    Mav8  1969  ^*  ^"^  ^^^  reimbursed  under  the  stand- 

Hon   Thomas  Eaoleton  Karuaa  City.  Mo.,  May  s,  intu.  formula  proposed  by  the  Social  Security 

U  S   sl^f^    EAOLETON.  jj^^  ^           p  f*°'f~  p'««w*«„  Administration.  This  fomula  spells  out  the 

WasSo^  D  C  "■^-  ^""f  ^'  ^f!^^'  °^'^  Building.  ^^^  recognized  by  Social  Security  Admlnls- 

DEAR  Senator  Eagleton-  For  a  little  over  Washington,  D.C.                            ^  ».  ♦«  »»  tratlon  and  eliminates  others  not  thought  by 

one^ar  I  ^e  ^n^??ing^  a  tnistee  on  Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  We  wUh  toex-  ^^           Administration  to  effect  their 

?heKdTwr^tSrs^  Lutheran  Hospital  ^ ^i  T  t^'^^Thraw  °^"I  ^dlS^  P»««°*»-  ""^""^  *°  ^^-  ^•^*  •'""'^^ 

here  In  St.  Louis.  In  the  course  of  that  time  decision    ^^^^^^.^^^^^^  *^*  J**?**^°^?ii^  expenses  are  Impossible  to  eliminate  and  still 

I  have  become  somewhat  disturbed  between  al  owance   P^^^^^J.^^^^^^^^}^^"^.  run  an  efficient  care  unit.  Social   Security 

he  Jatlent^  costs  in  the  hospital  and  the  re-  f^'P'^^^^Tt  *  ftt^^^irf^ne^  Administration  adds  to  their  recognized  cost 

ImbSrsement  rate  from  Medicare.  The  presl-  ^""^".T,!?*  ^'f^M^Sireli'  presently  *  ^-per  cent  allowance  to  cover  unrecognlz- 

dpnt  of  the  hosDltal  has  explained  this  to  us  Reimbursement  by  Medicare  is  presenuy  overlooked  cost  of  care. 

flme  2tS  Um^and  ha^siri  ^at  the  rate  for  based  on  102%  of  our  ^V^^. «^<?ff  °^  ^Pl^*  In  our  case  the  eliminated  costs  for  fiscal 

e^r^burelment  from  Medicare  either  does  not  "on  less  '^y ^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^}^^ ^^.  year  ended  June  30,  1968  amounted  to  over 

cover  aU  the  services  or  at  least  does  not  l^ten>rct  M«f  ^«  "£^^*"°'^*°_-^  ^^I  $195,000.  Our  2  per  cent  allowance  amounted 

cover  the  total  cost  of  the  Medicare  patients.  aUowable.   As   examples    we   are  not  relm-  ^  ^^          .^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  per  cent 

Xd^wl  have  just  heard  that  thVre  may  bursed  for  ^^cpens^ jeUUd  ^  Coffee  Shop  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^  underpaid  on  our  costs  for 

be  a  reduction  In  Medicare  reimbursement.  Barber  Shop,  ^auty  Shop.  O^Shop  and  ^^^^  patients. 

Sa^y?  I  think  that  once  the  government  Community    D«'el°P°J«^*„,,°P«^«?°^'    ^Z  According  to  tiie  latest  notice  as  of  July  1. 

ha^tobUshed  Its  rate  and  the  hoipltals  have  though  these  are  o^^yj^^^f  y  »  P«f  °f,,^«  i960  Social  Security  Administration  will  no 

^S^ted  their  way  to  conform  to  tills  rate  overaU  costs  of  operation  and  ^^se  fwlllt^  pay  us  tiie  2  per  cent  allowance.  This 

that  then  a  reduction  In  reimbursement  Is  are  avaUable  to  both  Medicare  and  non-Med-  ^^^^^  ^J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  financing, 

not  only  highly  undesirable  but  may  even  Icare  P*t»ent8  and  viMwrs.  ^^                  ^^^^^  concerned  that  the  So- 

pose  soie  t^eat  to  the  good  medical  care  In  We  °»uf  ^f;^,  ""'"i^^^^^*^.!,  "*!*tL^e^^  cl^l  Security  Administration  did  not  consult 

hMpltaU.  P^o"**  f  °**  television,  even  though  these  Im-  associations   Uiru   which   our   thoughts 

I^t  to  ask  you  specifically  is  It  true  tiiat  porta^t  ^^^^  "«  ^^^L*''' ^^^  Le  p^vW^  ba'e  always  been  presented,  namely,  Amerl- 

the  department  of  Healtii,  Education,  and  ^"*^„^,^,^^f  P**l!°^' t^^e  chaC^  can  Hospital  Association,  or  Catholic  Hos- 

welfare  plans  to  remove  the  2%  allowance  ^^^hln  our  ^^^"  ^^^  of  M^«^  relm-  Pltal  Association,  regarding  the  cut-back  In 

which  they  have  granted  In  the  past  to  hospl-  we  were,  »»  *  Ar?'"*-^^     ^^Smatelv  relmburaement  to  us  as  providers. 

tals  for  Medicare?  Is  this  simply  going  to  be  ^^^fj^  ^Sial'^Tw^  S  Anotiier  subject  which  we  are  vitally  In- 

^ithdrawn    wltiiout    adequate    consultation  '^^"^^"^SSis   S^^riSe?  fv^^n-  terested  In  Is  Public  Law  90^90  which  has 

with  hospitals?  .f^^?r,i^,?T«.m«ft  to  l«  at  ^e  102%  to  our  knowledge  no  appropriation  for  Im- 

Why  should  the  private  patients  in  the  hos-  slderlng  reimbursement  to  be  at  the  103%  pi^jngntation.  We,  as  an  Institution  provld- 

pltal  assume  any  more  costs  of  the  patients     rat^ ^^,rf«„  »»  lurar  to  diinUow  Ing  aid  to  the  acute  Ul,  have  a  great  need 

who  are  there  under  ttie  Medicare  reimburse-  The  recent  ^,»^°°  ^f^^.^f^  ^  nursing  personnel  and  would  favor  any 

ment  program?  I  think  this  Is  most  serious  the  2%  f??*^^,'^"  ^^Z^^^/^^JZ-^^I  mlanS  for^v^fied  nursing  schools, 

and  d^r;es  your  Immediate  attention.  ent  ««»«"•  "^^^'P*'^"^,*^^^^.  "Jl:  ^  would  appreciate  your  efforts  In  regard 

I  not  only  await  your  reply:  I  trust  you  wlU  f.^^'^^yj^^^.^^^tn^STbTlK  oS'  toT  fllr  re^ew  of  th J  financing  cut-back 

use  the  influence  of  your  office  ^^J^'  ??L7%  h^^^^th^^t  tiiat  t^  in  Medicare  reimbursements  to  providers  and 

rtiTs^ei^rroS^tiL^^^hns;^  'i:i:.i:;^:i^^^ior  proportions  approp-t^ons-^-- ^-^  «'-«>• 

"^"-S^^^yT^"  ''°^-  SScrS^nS  SrcJ/t^^n?yTcrr«;  ^"S  -"'h-k  N— „ 

CordlaUy  youre.         j^^^^  j.   m,^„.         to  our  understanding  of  ttie  original  Intent  of  AAminUtrator. 
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Johnson  Coxtntt  Memorial  HoaPiTAL, 

Warrenaburg,  Mo..  May  12, 1909 
Mr.  Thoicas  Eaclron. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Sknatos  Eaclxton:  Our  hoepital  bas 
*  1^17°*^  **'"  Information  which  Indicates 
that  HEW  plans  to  cease  paying  hospitals  the 
a  per  cent  allowance  on  Medicare  patients 
after  July  1,  1969. 

This  action  would  mean,  using  Medicare 
figures  to  date,  that  our  small  hospital  would 
have  been  cut  short  on  expenses  claimed  of 
•46.000.00  In  the  short  time  Medicare  has 
been  operating. 

There  are  many  areas  which  are  equally 
unfair  as  far  as  Medicare  reimbursement  is 
concerned.  One  of  these  in  our  hospital  Is 
the  fact  that  our  Nurses  Call  and  Communl- 
caUon  System  U  tied  to  our  television  In  each 
patients  room— therefore,  the  entire  Nurses 
Call  and  Communication  System  costs  (ap- 
proximately $3,000.00  per  year)  are  deducted 
from  Medicare  payment. 

We  respectfully  request  your  assUtance  In 
obtaining  full  and  reasonable  discussion  of 
the  American  Hospital  AssoclaUon's  State- 
ment on  Plnanclar  Requirements  of  Health 
Care  Institutions.  The  statement  clearly 
points  out  the  costs  of  operation  and  capital 
needs,  of  hospitals  which  are  not  now  being 
paid  for  by  the  Medicare  system. 

Continued  non-payment  of  the  proper 
share  of  the  costs  of  health  care  needs  by 
Medicare  will,  no  doubt,  have  serious  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  voluntary  health  care 
system  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  Innes, 

Chairman. 
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Further,  we  urge  HEW  to  maintain  fuU 
communication  with  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  which  Is  the  official  voice  of  the 
hospitals  of  our  naUon.  Unless  we  can  ar- 
rive at  an  equitable  solution  to  the  reim- 
bursement problems  for  social  security  recip- 
ients, the  nation's  voluntary  hospital  system 
will  soon  be  in  dire  financial  straits 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  Interest  and 
support  on  this  critical  subject. 
Cordially, 

John  F.  Norwood, 

Administrator. 
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Betresda  General  Hospttal, 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  14, 1969 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Eagleton 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eagleton  :  From  the  Inception  of 
the  Medicare  Program,  Bethesda  General 
Hospital  has  made  every  attempt  to  assure 
the  "Partnership  in  health"  concept  which 
was  advocated  by  the  Federal  Government 
We  have  assumed  considerable  responsibility 
m  making  this  partnership  a  lasting  rela- 
tionship which  could  achieve  success  over  a 
period  of  time.  We,  along  with  other  volun- 
tary nonprofit  charitable  hospitals,  have 
demonstrated  our  wUllngness  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  at  the  various  levels 
necessary. 

Hospital  charges  are  set  at  a  level  which 
will  produce  sufficient  income  to  operate  the 
hospital  at  an  optimum  level  of  acceptable 
care,   and   the  hospital   Is   dependent  upon 
income  from  its  charges  in  order  to  continue 
and  progress.  Under  the  Medicare  Program 
Income  from  patient  care  has  been  consider- 
ably less  than  the  billed  charges  which  are 
needed.  This  has  been  true  under  the  pres- 
ent reimbursement  formula,  which  Includes 
the  two  percent  factor  which  U  about  to  be 
dropped.  The  recent  announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare concerning  the  reimbursement  change 
for  providers  of  care  to  social  security  ad- 
ministration beneficiaries,  was  made  without 
any  consultation  with  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  Such  an  abrupt  announcement 
which  has  such  a  radical   Impact  on  hos- 
pital financing,  causes  hospitals  to  wonder  If 
the  "Partnership  In  health"  relationship  is 
Ukely  to  have  a  future.  Hospitals  across  the 
nation    were   shocked   and   disappointed   to 
have   this   pronouncement  thrust  upon   us 
through  the  news  media. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  our 
elected  representatives,  to  carefully  study 
the  Medicare  reimbursement  problems  as 
they  exist  today. 


North  Kansas  Crrr 

Memorial  Hospttal, 

May  14,  1969. 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

The  North  Kansas  City  Memorial  Hospital 
heard  with  great  alarm  the  proposed  ellmlna- 
2?  ^\}^^  '^*°  percent  of  operating  ooets 
which  has  unai  now  been  added  In  the 
computation  of  Medicare  costs.  We  believe 
that  the  hospitals  of  this  nation  cannot  per- 
mit the  recent  decision  to  remove  the  two 
percent  Medicare  allowance— a  part  of  the 
reasonable  costs  guaranteed  by  the  law— to 
stand  without  vigorous  protest.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  reimbursement  formula  with- 
out  this  two  percent  vrtU  place  the  hospitals 
of  this  country  m  an  even  worse  condition 
than  they  have  been  since  they  started  the 
care  of  Social  Security  patients  almost  three 
years  ago.  "^^ 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  formula  has  placed 
this  and  other  hospitals  In  an  extremely 
dangerous  financial  position: 

1.  Bad  Debts  and  Free  Service  Excluded-  At 

V^  ?,  i*  1*  5?*  ''^'=  "^«*  "y  SSA  In  exclud- 
ing all  Bad  Debts  and  Free  Service  except  as 
they  apply  to  Medicare  patients  seems  sound 
When  a  second  look  is  taken,  however,  the 
problem  of  fairness  to  all  patients  and  hos- 
pitals shows  the  inequity  of  such  logic  This 
can  be  broken  down  as  follows : 

I  a)  If  Commercial  Insurance  carriers  and 
Blue  Cross  took  the  same  attitude  then  the 
only  ones  left  to  pay  for  non  paying  are 
the  self  Insured  patients.  k  j     b   «« 

( b )  Why,  then,  should  the  self  insured  pa- 
tient who  always  pays  his  bill,  pay  for  the 
non  paying  patients  any  more  than  Medi- 
care. Commercial  Carriers  or  Blue  Cross  pa- 
t  ents.  I  might  add  that  the  self  Insured  pa- 
tlents  are  very  few  and  If  only  they  paid  for 
non  paying  patients  their  charges  would  be 
extremely  high. 

(c)  If  no  third  party  or  self  Insured  pa- 
rents pay  for  the  non  paying  patient  then 
Where  Is  the  hospital  to  look  for  reimburse- 
ment for  these  patients? 

In  hospitals  where  Medicare  represents 
over  50%  of  their  patients  this  bad  debt  situ- 
ation  s  critical.  Hospitals  are  not  like  the 
normal  business.  If  a  patient  (customer) 
presents  himself  for  needed  medical  care  the 
hospital  must  provide  It.  The  patient's  credit 
record  can  not  be  considered  If  the  medical 
care  is  needed.  "icvutai 

2  The  rapid  advances  In  medicine  have 
made  equipment  obsolete  very  rapidly  New 
techniques  make  expensive  equipment  neces- 
sary almost  dally.  As  a  result  of  this  it  Is 
necessary  for  hospitals  to  make  a  gain  In 
order  to  maintain  a  status  quo.  The  two  per 
cent    even  if  computed   on   what  hospltaL 

Sff'/'K^*^^  <^**-  '"  °°*  generally'^con- 
sldered  to  be  an  adequate  gain.  In  addition 
^  I^Z.  expensive  equipment  the  hospital 
must  be  able  to  expand  to  meet  the  ever  In- 
creasing population  they  serve.  This  Is  more 
of  a  problem  than  In  the  past  because- 

(a)  Few  contributions  are  made  by  wealthy 
residents  industry  and  the  public  in  general 
than  In  the  past.  b";""!" 

Federal  funds  are  very  difficult  to  obtain 
for  new  construction,  especially  by  metro- 
politan hospitals.  J    "icwru 


(0)  Governmental  hospltaU  are  in  a  Dim 
cult  position  because  they  are  unable  to  h«» 
new  bonds  passed.  The  public,  already  feeii^ 
they  are  overtaxed,  do  not  eagerly  vote  f^ 
more  taxes.  '"' 

fl«!?!»,^*P''*'®'  '*'***  "^^  <*«««  problems 
find  they  must  pay  tor  construction  out  of^ 
revenue.  At  this  time,  the  only  way  for  ho^ 
Petals  to  have  construction  covered  nnZi 
Medl<»re  Is  to  go  In  debt.  The  hospital  thZ 
tries  to  accumulate  cash  so  as  to  not  m„ 
Interest  Is  at  a  disadvantage.  ^  ' 

At  this  time  If  the  two  percent  is  elim 
inated  It  will  cost  our  hoepital  $22,000  00  thu 
year.  In  addition  the  bad  debt  situation  diT 
cussed  above  oosts  another  $28,000  00  Whw 
you  consider  that  our  hospital  only  has  25^ 
Medicare  patient  days  and  a  $5,000  000  00 
budget  you  oan  see  what  this  means  to  a 
large  institution  with  a  high  volume  of  so 
clal  Security  patients. 

The  North  Kansas  City  Memorial  Hosoita, 
earnestly  solicits  your  help  In  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  two  percent  and,  if  anythlne  in- 
creasing  it  or  changing  the  SSA's  attitude 
toward  Bad  Debts  and  Free  Service,  if  some! 
thing  Is  not  done  we  fear  the  hospitals  of  the 
Mtrt^n''"  ^  in  a  very  serious  flnancfal 

Charles  F.  Claassen, 

Administrator. 

Albant,  Mo., 

Ti        .^  ^ay  f5,  1969. 

Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  eaglcton:  As  a  member  of  the 

Gentry  County  Memorial  Ho^ltal  Board  m 

Albany,  Missouri,  I  am  greaUy  disturbed  over 

Medicare  reimbursements  to  our  hospitals 
The  way  this  Is  affecting  our  hospital  and 

many  others,  is  that  Medicare  Patients  in- 
elude  70%  of  patient  care.  While  the  other 
group  is  about  30%.  Many  of  the  other  grouD 
are  nonpaylng  cases,  whose  bills  In  time  have 
to  be  charged  off  our  books.  If  the  2%  is 
unpaid  by  the  Government,  it  has  to  be 
charged  on  Regular  Patient  Cost,  so  you  can 
easily  understand  why  hospital  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing  as  they  are,  when  Medicare  Is  not 
paying  its  total  cost,  even  at  102% 

I  also  noticed  that  Congress  has  oassed 
Public  i^w  #90^90.  whlchheSs  the  K 
ent  schools  of  nursing  through  the  country 

^ift^°  ^K""*^^'  ''"*  "  y«*  'w  appro- 
priations have  been  made. 

lam  urging  you  to  further  investigate  this 
serious  Situation  and  give  It  your  whoTe- 
hearted  support. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Most  Sincerely. 
(Mrs.  J.  H.  )  Bernice  Flowers  Degginger 


Aurora  Communttt  HosprrAL, 
,^     „  Aurora,  Mo.,  May  16,  1969. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Eagletov 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Eaglcton:  This  letter  Is  prompted 
by  a  notice  that  H.E.W.  la  eliminating  the 
two  percent  over  cost  being  paid  on  medicare 
patients  to  Hospitals. 

We  strongly  object  to  this  move  for  the 
following  reasons: 

At  the  present  time  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
even  breaking  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
payments.  Medicare  does  not  allow  certain 
expenses  In  tiie  hospital  which  we  still  have 
to  maintain.  There  U  no  aUowance  for  bad 
debts,  stUl  our  largest  loss  for  bad  debts  Is 
on  medicare  patients. 

Our  costs  have  Increased  greatly  because 

^  ^T^°JSt  ^'^  '■®*^**  keeping  demanded 
oy  M.B.W.  The  extra  survey  forms,  keeping 
up  on  S.Sj\.  requirements,  attending  semi- 
nars and  aU  other  red  tape  more  than  uses 
up  the  two  percent  over  costs  (medicare  cal- 
culations) that  we  receive. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Administrators  In 
this  area  and  we  all  agree  that  we  as  a  grouo 
Of  Hospitals,  If  represented  by  our  Hospital 


^^Mocl&tlon,  should  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  Medicare  Program. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Hos- 
pitals should  be  the  goat  In  supporting  a 
health  program  that  apparently  cannot  fi- 
nancially support  Itself. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Leonard  Bibbt, 

Administrator. 

Sotttheast  Missoxtri  HosprrAL, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  May  21,  1969. 
Be-  HEW  Proposal  to  Eliminate  2  Percent 
Factor  In  Medicare.  Medicaid  Reimburse- 
ment. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  As  a  trustee  of 
southeast  Missouri  Hospital,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  current  and  continuing  provision 
of  quality  health  care  to  the  citizens  of  our 
service  area  which  includes  much  of  south- 
east Missouri  and  southern  Illinois.  This 
concern,  along  with  our  confidence  In  the 
Medicare  Program  was  shaken  recently  as  I 
learned  of  the  move  to  curtail  what  knowl- 
edgeable persons  In  the  health  field  already 
have  demonstrated  Is  an  inadequate  reim- 
bursement rate  for  the  care  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients. It  has  also  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  greater  costs  are  Involved  in  the 
care  of  these  older  persons,  a  number  of 
which  the  reimbursement  formula  does  not 
recognize. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  this  an- 
nouncement was  made  without  any  prior 
consultation  with  the  American  Hospital 
Association  whom  we  designated  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  nation's  hospitals  to  make 
Medicare  work  Initially  and  on  a  continuing 
basis.  It  Is  also  Inconceivable  that  hospitals 
have  not  received  full  payment  for  the  care 
rendered  Medicare  patients  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  In  1966.  This  under- 
financing  by  Medicare  cannot  continue  with- 
out erosion  of  the  resources  of  hospitals  or 
subsidization  of  Medicare's  rightful  share  of 
hospital  cost  by  others. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  rising  hospital 
and  medical  costs,  and  if  this  proposed  cur- 
tailment m  reimbursement  was  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  dramatize  or  curtail  this  rise.  It 
has  most  certainly  missed  the  mark.  It  Is  our 
observation  that  the  Medicare  Program  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  creating  demands  that 
account  for  this  cost  rise  and  the  many 
"regulations"  have  all  but  eliminated  innova- 
tion and  experimentation  which  might  have 
led  to  more  economical  provision  of  this  care. 
The  impact  of  this  2%  factor  at  our  200- 
bed  hospital  has  amounted  to  $40,000  yearly. 
This  is  too  large  a  sum  to  pass  along  to  our 
few  remaining  patients  who  pay  the  estab- 
lished charges  for  our  services! 

I  urge  you  to  exert  every  influence  possi- 
ble to  assure  that  full  discussion  of  this  and 
subsequent  changes  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  Medlcare-Medlcald  programs  Is  held 
with  the  representative  of  the  providing 
agencies.  I  also  urge  that  you  do  whatever  Is 
possible  to  see  that  this  unwise  decision  Is 
not  implemented.  Its  consequences  for 
Southeast  Missouri  Hospital  and  all  hospitals 
-.hroughout  our  country  would  be  devastat- 
ing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Lamkin, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

St.  Anthony's  HosprrAL, 
St.  LouU.  Mo.,  May  22. 1969. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sa:  To  my  great  distress,  I  have  read  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  going  to  eliminate  from  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  payments  to  not-for-profit 
hospitals  the  two  per  cent  of  operating  costs 
allowed  tinder  the  reimbursement  formula 
costs  which  are  not  otherwise  recognized. 


In  my  opinion,  this  action  will  compound 
an  already  grave  situation.  Social  Security 
payments  to  hospitals,  even  In  their  present 
form,  do  not  adequately  reimburse  our  med- 
ical facilities  for  the  care  and  services  that 
are  being  given  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients.  A  reduction  by  two  per  cent  In  these 
payments  could  bring  about  a  crisis  situation 
in  many  of  our  nation's  hospitals. 

With  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
the  Federal  Government  and  our  health  sys- 
tem contracted  to  provide  medical  services 
to  the  elderly  and  medically  Indigent  at  a 
bargain  rate  of  cost  plus  two  per  cent.  This 
m  effect  forces  the  private  pay  and  commer- 
cially Insured  patient  to  subsidize  the  pro- 
gram through  increased  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  higher  hospital  bills.  That  is,  if 
our  hospltaU  are  to  continue  to  grow  and 
develop  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  during 
the  past  50  years. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  so  foolish  as  to  even  attempt 
to  contract  for  defense  equipment,  highways, 
etc.,  at  such  a  low  rate. 

While  the  great  majority  of  this  country's 
hospitals  are  not-for-profit  organizations.  I 
know  of  no  Industry  that  can  long  stay  away 
from  bankruptcy  without  generating  suffi- 
cient funds  from  revenue  to  assist  in  its 
capital  needs. 

Hospitals  are  no  exception. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  should  abandon  Its  proposed  action 
concerning  the  reimbursement  formula,  and 
Indeed  recognize  the  need  for  additional 
money  to  be  placed  In  funds  to  assiue  the 
continuing  ability  of  hospitals  to  expand  and 
provide  new  equipment. 

Sincerely. 

Bob  Htland. 

Kansas  CrrT,  Mo.. 

May  22,  1969. 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
The    U.S.    Senate,    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  As  a  trustee  of 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  here  in  Kansas 
City  I  wish  to  solicit  your  support  in 
prevaUng  on  the  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Agency  to  rescind  their  announced  in- 
tention, dated  April  15,  1969.  to  eliminate 
the  two  percent  over-riding  allowance  to 
cover  part  of  the  costs  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid patients  in  hospitals. 

This  matter  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  by  the  administrative  staff  and 
tr\istees  of  our  hospital.  Calculations  by  the 
financial  people  indicate  the  eUmlnation  of 
this  allowance  will  Increase  the  dally  cost  of 
"non-Medicare  patients"  by  a  minimum 
average  of  60  cents  per  day.  Tou  will  agree. 
I  IseUeve.  there  Is  no  fairness  In  passing  such 
charges  along  to  patients  who  do  not  benefit 
in  any  way  from  the  Medicare  program. 

Again.  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  good 
offices  In  attempting  to  have  this  HEW  an- 
nouncement rescinded. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Job  E.  Culi'epper. 


Independence  SANTTARirTM  &  Hospftal, 

Independence,  Mo..  May  22,  1969. 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senator  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  „      ..    , 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  At  our  Board  of 
Trustee  meeting  this  last  week  we  were  ad- 
vised of  the  action  whereby  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  plans  to 
cease  paying  the  2%  allowance  In  addition  to 
specific   costs   of   Medicare   billings   to   our 

patients.  .    ^  ^.^  ^ 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
HEW  already  requires  that  we  put  away  S% 
of  a  patients'  bill  subject  to  eventual  audit 
of  our  books  of  Medicare  patient  accounts 
by  Medicare  auditors.  Finally.  In  March,  two 
months  ago,  we  received  $32,000.00  which 
was  due  us  from  our  audit  of  December, 
1967.  Now  they  want  to  reduce  monies  paid 


OD  these  patients'  expenses  by  the  2%  which 
hospitals  were  hoping  to  use  to  replace 
equipment  used  In  care  of  the  patients.  The 
combination  of  these  accounting  practices 
make  it  real  dlfficiilt  for  us  In  this  hospital, 
and  therefore,  we  petition  you  to  give  con- 
sideration to  maintaining  the  cost  of  patient 
care  plus  2%  billing  practices  announced  by 
the  Medicare  program  from  its  Inception. 

Otherwise,  we  do  not  see  wherein  It  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  operate  with  any  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  expectancy  to  serve  the 
patient  with  quality  care  and  keep  our 
equipment  replaced  on  a  desirable  program 
in  support  of  the  care  oiu-  doctors  are  striv- 
ing to  give. 

We  therefore  request  your  sincere  consid- 
eration and  action  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Wallace  Smtth, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 
(P.S. — ^It  may  interest  you  to  note  that 
since  the  Inception  of  Medicare  we  have  a 
greater  volume  of  paper  work.  We  now  aver- 
age 1^2  weeks  time  to  collect  the  patient  ac- 
count, whereas  up  to  July  1,  1966  our  patient 
accoimts  were  turning  over  in  4'/2  weeks.  In 
this  period  of  time  our  receivables  due  to 
many  elements  have  increased  from  $330,- 
000.00  to  $780,000.00.  The  attached  Informa- 
tion may  also  be  of  Interest  to  you.) 

Barnes  Hospttal, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  6, 1969. 
Re:  Secretary  Finch's  announcement  of  the 
deletion  of  the  2%  allowance  on  Medi- 
care patients'  hospital  bills. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Barnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis  where  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I 
can  assure  you  that  even  with  the  2'";  al- 
lowance Barnes  Hospital  Is  losing  money  on 
Medicare  patients  if  you  interpret  the  actual 
cost  of  servicing  the  patients.  As  you  know, 
most  of  the  patients  are  older  and  they  re- 
quire more  than  the  average  amount  of 
nursing  care;  therefore,  younger  patients  are 
actually  paying  part  of  their  costs.  Also 
you  know  that  the  Medicare  reimbursement 
formula  on  depreciation  costs  is  based  on 
an  historical  cost  basis  rather  than  on  cur- 
rent appraised  values. 

The  hospital's  trustees  and  administrators 
accepted  Public  Law  89-97  (Medicare)  in 
good  faith,  thinking  that  the  2"",  allowance 
would  be  continued.  It's  disappointing  to  the 
hospitals  now  to  be  told  that  this  2%  is 
going  to  be  withdrawn  because  they  had  no 
opportunity  for  testimony  or  consultation 
on  the  consideration  of  hospital  needs.  In- 
adequate financial  reimbursement  Impairs 
the  integrity  and  threatens  the  hospital's 
ability  to  serve  the  sick  and  injured. 

In  the  interest  of  Medicare,  the  care  and 
welfare  of  our  older  people,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  private  voluntary  not-for-profit 
hospitals,  I  suggest  that  Secretary  Finch  or 
other  responsible  officers  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  meet  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association  to  reconsider  the  arbi- 
trary decision  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
reimbursement  to  hospitals. 
Most  sincerely, 

Raymond  E.  Rowland. 


Deaconess  Hospttal, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  I  write  to  you 
relative  to  the  report  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  two  percent  of  operating 
costs  from  the  Medicare  payments  to  not- 
for-profit  hospitals. 

It  is  an  established   fact  that  Medicare 
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payments  to  hosplUla  currently  do  not  ade- 
quately reimburse  them  for  the  care  and 
the  services  offered  to  benenclarles  The  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  two  percent  of 
operating  coet  paymenu  will  further  mag- 
nify and  aggravate  a  most  critical  condlUMi 
in  our  hospitals.  It  Is  already  evident  that 
the  private  patients  are  paying  more  than 
thelp  Just  share  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding patient  care  due  to  the  Inequities  cur- 
rently In  force  In  the  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment formula.  The  further  Iosb  of  the  two 
percent  of  operating  costs  could  become  a 
critical  problem  for  most,  if  not  aU,  not-for- 
profit  hospitals. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will  rec- 
ognize that  hospitals  have  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  as  they  seek  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  patient  care  In  the  decade  of  the 
JO'S  and  that  the  Department  shall,  there- 
fore, disavow  Its  annoimced  Intentions  to 
eUmlnate  the  two  percent  of  operating  costs 
Your  assistance  in  bringing  such  a  re- 
sponse wlU  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cakl  C.  lUaCRK. 

AdmlniatTator. 
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St.  Jorm's  Uxdicai,  Cbttsb, 
>.«.    *  -  JopUn,  Mo.,  JuTte  10, 1999. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Tboicas  Kaolxton 
ScTiate  Offlee  BuiUing.  i 

Waahtngton,  B.C.  \ 

Deab  SKHAToa:  You  must  be  ftilly  aware  of 
the  present  Issue  on  Medicare  reimbursement 
wherein  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
on  behaU  of  the  hospitals,  has  strongly  pro- 
tested the  proposed  elimination  from  the 
Medicare  payments  of  the  two  percent  aUow- 
ance  as  a  proper  component  of  reasonable 
oost,  guaranteed  under  the  law. 

On  behalf  of  St.  John's  Medical  Center  I 
am  making  this  appeal  to  you  to  support  the 
stand  Of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
Even  with  the  two  percent  factor,  the  present 
Medicare  reimbursement  formula  Is  stUl  in- 
adequate for  the  foUowlng  reasons: 

1.  It  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  the 
greater  nursing  costs  Involved  In  cartnit  for 
older  pattents.  "«"ib  lor 

a.  Non-Medicare  patients  are  bearing  sub- 
stantially the  entire  burden  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  replacement  of  equipment  In  an  ever- 
rising  cost  market,  expansion  of  existing 
service  creation  of  new  Improved  services 
and  retirement  of  debt. 

Purthermore,  since  the  American  Hospital 
AssocUtlon  Is  the  Medicare  reimbursement 
reprwentatlve  for  more  than  ninety  percent 
of   the   hospitals,   and   since   the   proposed 

result  of  an  administrative  budget  decision 
and  not  the  result  of  discussions  and  nego- 

w^^H^'*^  °"'  "*"*  representative.  It  U 
lust  and  proper  that  no  modlficaUons  be 
made  until  there  has  been  full  evaluation 
Of  the  current  formula  with  specific  con- 
s^deratlon  of  Medicare's  responsibility  to  as- 

IhTc^  ^^^  ""'''^^  ^  outuned  in  the 
AHA  s  Statement  on  the  Financial  Require- 

^rv[ces.°'    '"""'*    ''"•'    instuuuons^  and 

r.^X^?'"  ^^  *=*°  depend  on  your  support 

very  great  Impact  on  our  hospital  operatt^n 
Truly  yours  In  Christ, 

Sister  Makt  Tehxnce,  R.S.M.. 

Administrator. 


tlons  and  a  matching  HUl-Harrls  Orant   We 
have   qualified    under   the   Medicare  Reim- 
bursement  Program,    administered    by    the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
t^;»  »**  °^  per-dlem  has  been  established 
at  »36.33  per  day.  Previously,  under  thU  pro- 
gram    when  a  Medicare  patient  enters  the 
hospital    that    patient    pays    a    deductible 
amount  of  $44.00.  Medicare  then  reimburses 
the  hospital  in  an  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  the  niunber  of  days  the  patient 
stoys  in  the  hospital  by  the  per-dlem  rate 
This  reimbursement,  generally,  must  cover 
all  charges  made  by  the  hospital.  Including 
room  and  board,  drugs,  lab,  etc.  The  hos- 
pital, in  participating  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram,    must     accept     the     reimbursement 
amount  paid  by  Medicare  In  full  payment  of 
all  charges  made  by  the  hospiui  to  the  pa- 
tient   Thus.  If  a  particular  paUent  were  In 
the  hospital  for  a  period  of  five  days  and 
had    extensive    tests,    his    bUl    could    weU 
amount  to  $400.00  or  $600.00.  Yet,  Medicare 
woud   pay   only   $181.66.   and   the   hospital 
the  blU    '''  ^  "'***  °^  ****  remainder  of 

K  ^,!!?.*"*'°°  *°  ****  reimbursement  allowed 
by  Medicare,  which  is  based  on  cost  studies 
made  for  each  particular  hospital.  Medicare 
has  been  allowing  an  additional  two  per  cent 
over  cost.  However,  after  July  1.  1969  HEW 
is  going  to  eliminate  the  two  per  cent  allow- 
ance This  would  be  very  detrimental  to  all 
hospitals,  as  the  present  Medicare  formula 
does  not  adequately  reimburse  hospitals  for 
care  rendered  to  Medicare  patients.  This  Is 
a  particularly  serious  problem  In  our  hos- 
?.'tL*1**  l^  °"**''  hospitals  m  rural  areas. 
of  Medicare  patients.  "~o« 

I  would  like  to  cite  you  a  few  examples  of 
me  writeoffs  we  are  sustaining  under  present 
Medicare  schedules.  We  had  one  paUent  who 
was  m  the  hospital  three  days,  whose  total 
^iia^"  ^^^^^-  0°  Which  Medicare  paid 
$93.36.  Another  patient  was  In  the  hospital 
w.lf  K^^Lf'"*  ^*'^  *  ^^^  *'l"  o'  $189.20^  on 
Tf  M^JJ  ^''"IP*^**  ♦^°^-32.  with  a  writeoff 
Of  $82.28.  Another  patient  was  In  the  hos- 
pital four  days,  with  a  total  bill  of  $277  25 
on  Which  Medicare  paid  $101.32,  and  the 
paUent  paid  the  deductible  $44.00.  leavlne 
a  writeoff  of  $80.93.  " 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has  re- 
quited HEW  to  forestall  thU  action  ellml- 
natlng  the  two  per  cent  factor  untu  the 
complete  reimbursement  schedule  can  be  re- 
studied.  The  Association  has  appointed  a 
special  task  force  to  work  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  on  this  problem 
We  would-  like  to  enlist  your  assistance  In 
this  matter,  and  would  request  that  you 
contact  the  appropriate  officials  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  delay  this  elimination  until  the  reimburse- 
ment system  can  be  completely  restudled  as 
requested  by  the  American  Hospital  Assodla- 
i^"^;,  assistance  and  cooperation  will  be 

greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Wm.  Ringeb, 
President,  Board  of  Directors. 


AN  IMPROVED  TRANSPACIFIC  AIR- 
LDflE  SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  TOO 
LONG    DELAYED 


The  Dkxtkr  Memorial  HosprrAi,, 

R»-   M-H.  T,  ^e^^.  Xo.,  June  21, 1969. 

Re.  Medicare  Reimbursement. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eaci^ton 
US.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
tngton.   D.C.  »»•"" 

Dka*  Senator:  I  am  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Dexter  Memorial  HosplUl  which 
WM  organized  under  the  Not-Por-ProbrCor- 
poratlon  Act,  and  was  built  by  private  dOM- 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
saw  the  writing  of  another  unhappy 
chapter  in  the  long-contested  transpa- 
cinc  air  route  case.  New  and  improved 
service  to  Hawaii  is  not  yet  started.  A 
final  decision  Issued  in  January  authoriz- 

Si.ILT  ^"^'^^  ^""^^  5  has  been  re- 
peatedly stayed  since  that  time.  It  was 
stayed  again  yesterday,  i  think  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  admin- 


istration must  now  advtae  the  American 
people :  Why  has  this  needed  serwceS 
so  long  delayed?  And.  when  may  we  S 
pect  ultimate  resolution?  *" 

Tnie  hanlfihipe  visited  on  the  traveling 
public  of  the  United  States  by  delaS 
tiie  improvements  in  service  to  wS 

miL^r.'f*".,""^  ^^  found  en- 
titled  isintolerable.  The  burden  put  uSn 
the  carriers  authorized  to  provide  X 
semce  through  a  now  five  times  delayed 
effective  date  in  the  new  authorization  is 
now  unbearable.  The  lack  of  use  of  neS 
tourist  faculties  in  HawaU  is  damaging 
to  the  economy  of  our  50th  State  and  the 
travel  of  our  citizens  to  foreign  laS 
ratoer  than  HawaU  affects  adveSiy^S 
Nation's  gold  flow. 

On  May  28,  1969.  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorizing 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  international  air 
transportation  in  issue  in  the  transpa- 
cific case  became  final  and  effective  I 
do  not  perceive  why  a  similar  finality  is 
denied  for  the  mainland-Hawaii  awards 
that  were  made  in  the  domestic  decision 
announced  last  January.  Because  of  the 
long  standing  need  of  the  public  for  im- 

£h*^!^  wT^"*  *"**  *  ^^  Soard  decision 
which  left  unresolved  only  a  relatively 
minor  issue,  the  carriers  have  acted  in 
reliance  upon  a  final  decision  and  have 
prepared  to  provide  needed  public  serv- 
ice. Plans  for  inauguration  in  March 
were  delayed  first  to  April,  then  to  May 
then  June.  July,  and  finally  their  effec- 
tiveness has  been  further  stayed  by  a 
Board  order  issued  yesterday. 

The  impact  of  these  repeated  delays 
in  terms  of  public  service  denied  and  in 
^  °£  *?®  economy  of  the  country  is 
substantial.  Literally  hundreds  of  people 
have  been  employed,  trained,  and  posi- 
tioned at  various  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Aircraft  have  been  made  ready 
Station  instaUations  have  been  made 
ticket  offlcM  opened,  and  reservation^ 
taken,  but  the  public  has  repeatedly  for- 
feited the  opportunity  to  use  the  needed 
n!Z,^'^^.,^  ^®  effective  date  of  the 
certificates  has  been  repeatedly  delayed 

fJitai^T^^  ^*^®  *^°  employed  and 
trained  to  provide  the  service  necessary 
to  operate  tiie  flights  to  Hawaii.  Facilities 

f~iJiffT*^,^'  *^cketin8  baggage  and 
freight  handling  and  aU  the  additional 
services  necessary  to  operate  have  been 
leased  or  built  and  this  represents  a  siz- 
able commltinent.  The  continuing  delay 
makes  employment  suffer,  the  public  suf- 

*  '.fu^f®''**^^  *^®  airlines  and  their 
sto<acholders  will  continue  to  suffer  un- 
til their  decision  is  final.  The  United 
btates  cannot  permit  such  unproduc- 
tive expenditure  of  doUars.  It  weakens 

f^i^^^li  ^r**"^  ^^^  perhaps  most 
signiflcanUy  in  the  long  run,  the  United 
States  and  the  doUar  will  suffer 
oUK  ^^  "o*  my  intent  to  be  critical  of 
either  the  Board  or  the  administration, 
congress  does,  however,  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  the  function  of  the 
„Jri  Aeronautics  Board,  and  its  relations 
with  the  administration.  When,  as  here, 
tnere  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  delay 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  functions, 
imust  repeat:  Why  ttie  delay?  and 
When  may  we  expect  the  flnal  decision? 
or^fif  *^e,  least  to  which  the  public, 
and  the  airlines  and  the  Congress  are 
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entitled.  Certainly  there  must  be  some 
area  for  planning,  some  program  to 
permit  early  Implementation  of  service 
and  some  way  to  curtail  the  current 
waste  of  funds. 

The  uncertainty  reflects  most  poign- 
antly in  the  newly  employed  persons 
whose  job  future  is  at  stake.-  It  is  the 
kind  of  uncertainty  that  they  and  we 
should  not  have  to  face  unless  there  is 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

If  there  is  an  explanation  for  the 
delay,  that  explanation  should  be  pre- 
sented promptly.  If  there  is  no  reason, 
and  I  perceive  none,  service  between  the 
mainland  and  Hawaii  should  be  per- 
mitted to  start  before  flnal  resolution  of 
the  relatively  less  important  service  needs 
of  the  South  Pacific. 

Travel  and  tourism  are  a  multimillion 
dollar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  particularly  so  in  our  50th 
State.  Hawaii,  which  is  dependent  on  air 
transportation  to  bring  visitors  to  the 
islands.  I  therefore  again  ask:  Why  the 
delay  in  this  service?  When  may  we  ex- 
pect the  service  to  start?  I  ask  not  just 
on  behalf  of  the  mainland  people  who 
want  to  visit  Hawaii,  not  just  on  behalf 
of  the  airlines  who  have  spent  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  prep- 
aration for  this  service,  not  just  on  be- 
half of  airline  employees  whose  liveli- 
hood may  be  dependent  on  getting  this 
service,  inaugurated,  not  just  for  airline 
shareholders  who  have  seen  their  in- 
vestments eroded  by  falling  prices,  but 
more  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  who  have  devoted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  new 
installations,  to  employment  creating 
tourist  attractions,  and  to  the  facilities 
that  will  be  utilized  by  this  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  Hawaiian  visitors. 

The  commitment  to  Hawaiian  tourism 
is  important  not  just  to  Hawaii,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributors  to  the  U.S.  adverse 
balance  of  pasonent  Is  the  dollars  spent 
in  foreign  lands  by  American  travelers. 
To  the  extent  these  people  will  travel  to 
and  from  such  garden  spots  of  our  own 
Nation  as  Hawaii,  the  adverse  affect  on 
the  balance  of  payment  will  be  curbed. 

I  have  reviewed  only  briefly  the  great 
and  unrecoverable  damage  being  done  to 
many  interests  by  the  repeated  delay  of 
final  Implementation  of  the  decision  al- 
ready niade.  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
examine  further  these  questions  that 
have  already  been  examined  in  such 
great  depth  over  many  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
pages  of  records.  Decisions  are  not  sd- 
ways  easy  to  make,  but  they  must  be 
made  if  progress  is  to  continue.  A  deci- 
sion has  been  made  here.  Continued 
progress  awaits  only  Its  Implementation. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  now  ask 
the  Board  and  the  Administration  these 
two  critical  questions:  Why  has  this  long 
needed  new  service  been  repeatedly  de- 
layed? When  will  the  public  interest  be 
finally  vindicated  by  permitting  imple- 
mentation of  the  required  new  service  to 
HawaU?       

THE  QUIET  MAJORITY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
observed  in  the  past,  it  is  unfortunate 


that  so  much  attention  is  focused  on 
the  unruly  campus  militants  and  so  lit- 
tle on  the  vast  majority  of  American  col- 
lege students  who  are  orderly  and  re- 
sponsible. The  noisy  rabble  can  make 
the  front  page  and  get  prime-time  tele- 
vision news  coverage  by  disrupting  a 
university,  defying  the  law.  and  mouth- 
ing obscenities — all  in  the  name  of 
change.  Then  there  is  the  quiet  major- 
ity. These  students  think  they  should 
try  to  get  an  education  while  they  are 
going  to  college.  They  think  that  change 
should  be  achieved  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner through  responsible  student  govern- 
ment and  the  nonviolent  democratic 
process. 

They  get  their  education.  They  create 
change.  But  llttie  attention  Is  directed 
their  way. 

I  should  like  to  direct  some  attention 
their  way.  for  a  change.  Let  us  turn  for 
a  moment  from  the  strife-torn  campuses 
and  look  at  a  more  typical  institution 
of  higher  learning — the  University  of 
Nevada. 

They  have  not  had  any  violence  In 
Nevada.  Only  the  administration  has 
been  occupying  the  administration 
building.  No  fires.  No  threats.  No 
marches.  The  only  confrontations  have 
been  orderly.  And  the  change  has  been 
orderly. 

This  was  duly  noted — and  little  pub- 
licized— in  the  commencement  address 
at  the  university's  Reno  campus  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  address,  as  highlighted  in  the  uni- 
versity's staicf  newsletter,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  the  quiet  majority 
will  get  at  least  a  little  of  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Commencement  Draws  Mant  PLAtrorrs 

The  University's  first  outdoor  commence- 
ment and  President  N.  Edd  Miller's  plnch-hlt 
remarks  In  the  absence  of  the  scheduled 
speaker.  Chancellor  Roger  Heyns,  drew 
plaudits  from  faculty,  students  and  towns- 
people alike. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  Dr.  Miller's  re- 
marks: 

"In  this  time  of  great  unrest  and  even  of 
tragic  violence  on  many  college  campuses,  It 
seems  appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  about 
change  on  the  campus. 

"Educational  Institutions  are  often  glacial 
In  making  changes  and  often  even  In  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  change.  There  Is  a  need, 
however,  now  being  recognized,  for  greater 
involvement,  wider  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nnlversity,  and  greater  relevance 
of  the  University  and  its  programs  to  the 
society  in  which  It  exists.  This  need  for 
change  is  being  met  in  various  ways  on  dif- 
ferent college  campuses.  Sometimes  it  comes 
with  disruption  and  even  violence;  some- 
times it  comes  through  rational  open  dis- 
cussion. For  this  to  occvir,  a  climate  must 
exist  that  encourages  free  and  open  and 
candid  discussion  of  issues  and  wide  par- 
ticipation in  decision  making. 

"On  this  campiis,  I  submit,  change  is  tak- 
ing place,  but  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
way.  All  segments  of  the  University  com- 
munity— regents,  administration,  faculty, 
staff,  and  students — have  worked  hard  to 
create  an  open  climate  for  orderly  change. 

"So,  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  with  you  the 
class  of  1969  as  a  case  history  of  student  in- 
volvement In  appropriate  ways  in  the  life 
of  the  University. 

"I  feel  a  special,  personal  attachment  to 


this  ClSM.  We  have  entered  the  University 
aa  freshmen  in  1965  and  I  have  followed  the 
activities  and  progress  of  this  group  of  Uni- 
versity citizens  with  care,  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  members  of  this  graduating 
class  have  made  a  distinguished  record  for 
themselves  in  the  University. 

"Noit  only  in  academic  achievement  but  in 
many  other  ways  this  Cla«s  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  University.  Under  the 
leadership  provided  by  members  of  this  Class 
important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
life  of  the  University. 

"I  think  it  important  to  say  to  all  of  you 
that  our  student  body  has  been  active  as 
have  student  bodies  on  other  campuses  across 
the  country.  They  have,  however,  channeled 
their  concerns  and  their  activities  through 
organized  student  government  and  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  orderly  fashion.  Un- 
fortunately, no  headlines  these  days  accom- 
pany this  kind  of  orderly  change,  but  I  as- 
suze  you  headlines  and  commendation  are 
much  deserved.  They  have  achieved  much 
and  have  accomplished  their  goals  without 
disruption  to  the  proceeses  of  the  University. 
Protest  and  dissent  we  have  had,  but  these 
points  of  view  have  been  expressed  freely, 
openly,  and  without  violence.  The  people  of 
this  state  should  be  proud  of  this  group  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

"I  commend  to  all  of  you  this  group  of 
graduates  of  the  University  and  assure  you 
that  our  society  is  in  good  hands  with  the 
kind  of  people  represented  here.  To  the  grad- 
uates I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  and  my  hope  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  all  your  endeavors  in  the  years 
ahead." 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  7  days 
now  the  romantic  and  legendary  Rhine 
River  in  Europe  has  been  contaminated 
by  a  substance  which  has  killed  nearly 
every  fish  in  its  waters  from  St.  Goar  to 
the  North  Sea — a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles. 

According  to  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  a  state  of  emergency  was  pro- 
claimed along  the  riverbank  in  three 
German  states.  In  the  Netherlands,  ma- 
jor cities  including  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam stopped  taking  Rhine  drinking 
water  and  switehed  to  reservoirs,  leaving 
Rotterdam  with  only  a  week's  supply. 

Millions  of  fish  are  lying  dead  along 
the  banks,  and  millions  more  have 
drifted  into  the  nets  of  Rhine  fishermen, 
filling  them  so  full  that  they  have  to  be 
cut  open.  Yet,  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  is  causing  this  catastrophe. 

However,  analysis  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment Health  Service  has  discovered 
the  presence  of  the  insecticide,  Endosul- 
van,  in  the  dead  fish. 

This  tragic  killing  is  frightening. 
Worse  still,  it  has  happened  before  in 
many  other  locations.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

In  1960  pesticides  wiped  out  astronomical 
nimibers  of  fish  in  the  lower  Mississippi.  In- 
dustrial wastes  long  ago  exterminated  shad 
in  the  Delaware,  shellfish  in  the  Merrimack, 
and  practically  ev«7thing  In  the  Hudson  for 
at  least  ten  miles  below  Albany. 

The  quality  of  our  environment  is  in 
serious  trouble.  All  nations  are  involved, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  one  country  treat  their  environment 
affects  the  environment  of  their  neigh- 
bor's. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  care- 
less. This  is  especially  the  case  regarding 
the  use  of  pesticides. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Mystery  Pollution  KiUs  Pish  in  Rhine." 
written  by  Joe  Alex  Morris,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
25.  1969;  an  artacle  entitled  "Two  Na- 
tions Act  in  Rhine  Poisoning  Crisis," 
written  by  David  Binder,  and  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25,  1969; 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Deterior- 
ating Environment,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  25,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Vrotn  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poat,  June  25 

1969] 
Mtstxrt  Pollution  Kills  Fish  in  Rhine 

(By  Joe  AJex  Morrle) 
Bonn.  June  24.— The  flsh  In  Germany's 
romantic  Rhine  River  have  been  dying  by 
the  millions  this  week  u  a  mysterious  poison 
has  turned  more  than  100  miles  of  river  Into 
a  piscatorial  wasteland. 

A  state  of  emergency  was  proclaimed  along 
the  rlverbank  In  three  German  states.  In  the 
Netherlands,  major  cltleB  Including  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam  stopped  taking  Rhine 
drinking  water  and  switched  to  reeervolrs. 
This  left  Rotterdam  with  only  a  week's 
supply. 

In  both  cotmtrles,  public  warnings  were 
broadcast  over  the  radio  and  by  river  patrol 
boats  to  stay  out  of  the  water  and  not  to  eat 
river  flah.  In  some  places,  small  boys  were 
reported  selling  dead  fish  scooped  up  from 
the  surface. 

Farmers  organized  emergency  brigades  to 
keep  their  Uveetock  from  wandering  to  the 
river. 

No  human  casual  Ues  have  so  Jar  been  re- 
ported. Despite  round-the-clock  efforts  to 
Identify  the  poison,  it  was  stUl  a  mystery 
today. 

(Later  In  the  day,  news  agencies  quoted  the 
Dutch  government  health  service  as  saying 
that  the  poison  probably  was  an  Insecticide 
called  Endoeulvan.  An  analysis  of  dead  flsh 
taken  from  the  river  showed  the  presence  of 
this  InsecUclde.  The  aovurce  of  the  Insecticide 
was  still  not  known.] 

About  3.5  mllUon  Germans  drink  water 
iTom  the  Rhine,  a  heavily  poUuted  stream 
under  the  best  circumstances. 

The  poisoning,  which  U  considered  a  ca- 
tastrophe here,  apparently  started  somewhere 
near  Blngen,  where  legend  says  the  Lorelei 
serenaded  sailors  and  drew  them  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Experts  are  leaning  to  the  theory  that  a 
dangerous  cargo  feU  from  one  of  the  many 
bargee  that  make  the  river  Europe's  most 
heavily  traveled  waterway,  and  spUt  open  on 
the  legendary  rocks.  The  first  dead  fish  were 
discovered  Thursday  near  Blngen. 

The  river  has  since  been  awash  with  dead 
flsh.  floating  downstream  with  their  bellies 
up^  Included  were  tons  of  river  eels  that  In- 
habit  the  river  deeps  and  normaUy  are  not 
affected  by  the  water  flow. 

Analysis  has  determined  that  the  flsh  died 
from  suffocation,  caused  by  paralysis  of  their 
breathing  organs.  Authorities  In  Coblenz  re- 
ported today  that  tests  there  showed  the  con- 
tamination had  passed  their  area,  but  In  a 
test  near  Bonn,  flsh  from  pure-water  sources 
died  m  seven  minutes  after  being  put  Into 
the  Rhine. 

Officials  said  It  was  Impossible  to  predict 
the  ultimate  effects.  But  they  tehdfid  to  mini- 
mize any  danger  to  human  life.    ^^ 

As  for  the  flsh  life,  "we  never  had  such  a 
catastrophe  before,"  said  one  North  Bhlne- 
Westphalla  official.  "The  Rhine  wUl  be  blolojt- 
Ically  kaput  for  years  to  come." 

The  students  at  Heidelberg  may  also  re- 
frain a  long  time  before  singing  the  tradi- 
tional drinking  song  that  goes- 
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"If   the  water  of  the  Rhine  were  golden 
wine. 
Then  I  woiUd  gladly  be  a  little  flsh." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1968] 
Two  Nations  Act  in  Rnim  Poisoning  Ctesis 
(By  David  Binder) 
Bonn,  June  24. — Dead  flsh  by  the  millions 
floated  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Rhine  to- 
day as  an  unidentified  chemical  spread  for 
the  flf  th  day  over  more  than  200  miles  of  the 
river  In  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
So  far  no  effect  has  been  detected  In  the 
drinking  water.  But  waterworks  along  the 
German  banks  have  set  up  special  testing 
facilities  to  guard  against  letting  contami- 
nated water  through  to  householders. 

(Dutch  health  authorities  said  that  the 
substance  had  been  Identlfled  as  a  Insecti- 
cide that  posed  little  danger  to  humans. 
United  Press  International  reported  from  the 
Hague.] 

Cattleowners  have  been  warned  to  keep 
their  herds  away  from  the  river.  A  report 
from  The  Hague  said  that  both  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  which  get  the  major  part  of 
their  drinking  water  from  the  river,  had 
closed  their  Rhine  conduits.  Rotterdam  has 
large  reservoirs  while  Amsterdam  uses  wells 
In  the  nearby  dunes. 

River  police  warn  constantly  through 
loudspeakers  against  swimming  In  the 
Rhine.  This  has  been  a  dubious  sport  for 
more  than  a  decade  because  of  steadily 
Increasing  amounts  of  Industrial  waste  being 
dumped  Into  the  stream. 

Authorities  of  the  State  of  Rhlneland- 
Palantlnate  have  narrowed  the  source  of  the 
chemical  to  a  site  near  St.  Goar,  a  medieval 
winegrowers  town  In  the  middle  of  the  re- 
nowned "Romantic  Rhine"  stretch  of  ancient 
castles  and  steep  vineyard  slopes.  The  Rhine, 
820  mUes  long,  flows  from  the  Alps  to  the 
North  Sea  and  passes  or  borders  on  Switzer- 
land, Lelchtensteln,  Austria,  Germany, 
France  and  Netherlands. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  an  official  said 
that  the  state  government  was  working  on 
the  theory  that  a  barge  dumped  a  "granu- 
lated" chemical  substance  Into  the  stream 
sometime  Wednesday  night.  Dead  flsh  were 
noticed  In  Increasing  numbers  below  St. 
Goar  starting  Thursday. 
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unable  to  Isolate  the  specific  cause  from  the 
1.000  or  so  other  foreign  substances  to  be 
found  In  the  waterway. 

For  example,  potash  mines  on  the  French 
and  German  banks  of  the  Rhine  dally  pour 
30,000  tons  of  waste  salts  Into  the  river.  While 
new  purification  plants  on  the  German 
stretch  have  gradually  reduced  the  Impuri- 
ties In  the  last  year,  the  Rhine  remains  a 
filthy  and  foul-smelUng  stream. 

Major  waterworks  at  four  sites  below  st 
Goar  have  set  up  aquariums  filled  with  trout, 
a  highly  sensitive  flsh,  to  determine  If  the 
Rhine  poison  Is  blocked  by  filtering  processes 
used  for  water  for  households. 

According  to  river  authorities,  almost  every 
flah  m  the  river  below  St.  Goar  has  been 
kUled  since  Thursday.  Millions  are  lying  along 
the  banks.  MUllons  more — carp,  eels  and 
bream — have  drifted  Into  the  nets  of  Rhine 
fishermen,  filling  them  so  full  that  they  have 
to  be  cut  open  open. 


The  river  police  at  Mainz  and  DUsseldorf 
are  searching  records  for  all  ships  that  passed 
St.  Goar  at  the  time.  The  police  acted  on  the 
basis  of  a  criminal  warrant  filed  by  the 
Rhlneland-Palatlnate  State  Attorney  against 
an  unknown  perpetrator. 

Officials  In  Mainz  have  virtually  ruled  out 
the  possibility  that  the  chemical  emanated 
from  an  Industrial  source,  since  the  area 
around  St.  Goar  has  almost  no  Industry  and 
the  Rhine  water  a  few  miles  upstream  at 
Wiesbaden,  just  below  the  great  chemical 
factories  of  Mannheim  and  Ludwlgshafen, 
has  been  tested  and  found  relatively  clean 
and  abounding  in  fish. 

The  theory  of  a  granular  pollutant  holds 
that  the  substance  sank  to  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine  at  St.  Goar  and  continues  to  contami- 
nate the  water  from  there  down  stream. 

However,  a  top  official  of  the  North  Rhlne- 
Westphalla  Government  said  that  his  experts 
were  working  on  the  theory  that  the  problem 
came  from  nerve  gas  containers  sunk  at  the 
end  of  World  War  U  at  St.  Goar.  The  official, 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identified,  said  the  spe- 
cialists had  established  that  the  containers 
woiUd  have  taken  25  years  to  rust  through  In 
fresh  water. 

The  estimate  of  25  years  could  point  to  a 
time  close  to  the  arrival  of  allied  troops  on 
the  Rhine  In  World  War  n  Allied  troops 
crossed  the  Rhine  In  March,  1945. 

Flsh  taken  from  other  German  streams  and 
placed  In  the  Rhine  near  DUsseldorf  today 
died  In  seven  minutes.  However,  chemists 
working  aboard  two  laboratory  ships  plying 
between   DUsseldorf   and   Mainz  have  been 


[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  June  25, 
The  Dzttekioratino  Environment 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  taken  time 
out  from  the  usual  preoccupation  of  United 
National  officials  with  saving  the  world  from 
war  to  sound  the  alarm  against  a  slower  but 
dangerously  advanced  form  of  global  suicide. 
In  a  report  to  member  nations,  based  on 
the  studies  of  an  advisory  group  preparing 
for  a  world  conference  in  Stockholm  in  1972, 
the  Secretary  General  warned  of  a  general 
deterioration    of    the    world's    environment 
which  Is  heading  the  planet  toward  catas- 
trophe without  so  far  arousing  the  concern 
of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  Its  Inhab- 
itants. If  urgent  action  Is  not  taken  to  arrest 
the  pollution  of  air,  land  and  water,  "the 
future  of  life  on  earth  could  be  endangered." 
Within  hours  of  Mr.   Thant's   report,  as 
though  to  lend  It  emphasis,  word  comes  from 
West  Germany  and  Holland  of  millions  of 
dead  fish  floating  down  the  Rhine,  poisoned 
by  some   as   yet   undertermlned   substance. 
Apart  from  the  loss  of  marine  life  Itself,  the 
danger   of   contamination   Is   considered  so 
serious  that  the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  The  Hague  have  switched  to  emer- 
gency sources  of  drinking  water. 

The  coincidence  of  the  two  events  is  dra- 
matic, but  such  massive  flsh-kllls  as  the  one 
on  the  Rhine  are  tragically  no  longer  novel. 
In  1960  pesticides  wiped  out  astronomical 
numbers  of  flsh  In  the  lower  Mississippi.  In- 
dustrtal  wastes  long  ago  exterminated  shad 
m  the  Delaware,  shellfish  In  the  Merrimack, 
and  practically  ever3rthing  In  the  Hudson  for 
at  least  ten  miles  below  Albany — a  stretch  of 
water  that  according  to  an  authority  on  the 
subject  "can  only  be  described  by  an  Ichthy- 
ologist with  the  pen  of  Dante." 

The  United  Nations  report,  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  all  aspects  of  the  threatened  en- 
vironment, differs  from  many  such  warnings 
m  two  respects,  both  impressive.  First,  It 
links  the  dangerous  deterioration  of  world 
resources  to  the  simultaneous  growth  In  pop- 
ulation, which  may  be  expected  to  require 
progressively  more  of  those  resources  while— 
unless  the  lessons  of  ecology  sink  In — It  re- 
duces their  yield  still  further.  And,  second, 
the  report  puts  emphasis  on  the  global  nat- 
ure of  the  problem.  Rich  and  poor  nations 
alike  are  Involved  and  vitally  affected  by 
each  other's  treatment  of  the  common  en- 
vironment. They  have  therefore  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  work  together  In  their  "one  bio- 
sphere within  which  space  and  resources, 
though  vast,  are  limited." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CAUGHT  IN 
TRIPLE  CREDIT  SQUEEZE— AD- 
MINISTRATION SHOULD  RELEASE 
$170  MILLION  IN  SBA  LOAN  AU- 
THORITY NOW 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  credit 


problems  of  small  business  firms,  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  acute. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  on  which  I 
serve  as  chairman,  concluded  prelim- 
inary hearings  on  the  legislative  over- 
sigbt  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Evidence  developed  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  indicates  that  the  executive 
branch  has  reduced  the  business  loan 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration by  58.48  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  In  other  words,  for  the  12  months 
ending  on  June  30  of  this  year,  the  White 
House  has  allowed  SBA  to  loan  only 
about  two-fifths  of  the  sums  budgeted 
and  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
for  this  period.  The  amounts  withheld 
are  in  three  categories  as  follows: 

SBA  BUSINESS  LOANS 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Immed- 
iate Small 
particl-  business 
pation  invest- 
Direct         loans  men! 
,.     .         ,^^                      I'M"         (SBA  company 
Fiscal  year  1969               program       share)  program 


Lmn  authorization  approved 

byCongress 77         184.0  30.0 

loin  authorization 

committed 18  94.1  8.7 

Loan  authority 

remaining  on 

June  20, 1969 59  89.9  21.3 

Total 170.2 

The  officials  of  the  SBA  testifying  at 
our  hearings  agreed  that  if  this  re- 
maining $170  million  of  loan  authority  is 
not  released  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
it  will  lapse  and  therefore  become  per- 
manently unavailable  for  any  assistance 
to  the  51/2  million  small  business  firms 
of  this  country. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  this  loan  money, 
I  have,  on  behalf  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  forwarded  to  the  White 
House  a  letter  urging  the  President  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  assure  that  this  loan 
authority  is  carried  forward  on  the  books 
for  a  period  adequate  to  actually  make 
it  available  to  small  business  borrowers 
through  the  approval  and  disbursement 
of  the  loans  attributable  to  this  au- 
thority. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  action  can 
be  demonstrated  by  a  brief  review  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  private  money 
markets. 

stringency    in   PaiVATE    CBEOrr    MARKETS 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  prime  bank  interest  rate  has  risen 
five  times  in  the  past  7  months,  in  the 
following  sequence: 

Increase  in  prime  interest  rate,  December 
1968  to  date 

Percent 
On  Dec.  2,  1968,  from  6.25  percent  (6.0 

percent  for  some  banks) ,  to 6. 5 

On  Dec.  18,  1968,  to 6.  75 

On  Jan.  7,  1969,  to 7. 0 

On  Mar.  17,  1969,  to 7.  6 

On  June  10,  1969,  to 8.6 

The  March  increase  to  a  then  record 
high,  in  the  words  of  one  reporter:  "re- 


ceived the  silent  approbation  of  Govern- 
ment officials  who  had  warned  Americans 
not  to  expect  any  relief  soon  from  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  history  in  light 
of  today's  overheated  economy." ' 

There  followed,  2'/^  months  later,  the 
most  recent  and  unprecedented  jump  to 
8V2  percent.  To  realize  how  unusual  this 
full  point  increase  was,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  of  the  33  changes  in  the 
prime  rate  since  World  War  n,  all  of  the 
shifts  from  1945  to  1955  were  of  one- 
fourth  point.  After  1956  there  were  nine 
changes  of  one-half  point.  The  June  10. 
1969,  rise  has  been  the  only  change  as 
large  as  1  percent  ever  made  in  the  prime 
rate,  either  up  or  down.* 

Of  course,  other  money  market  instru- 
ments have  followed  suit — and  continue 
to  escalate  along  with  bank  rates  of  in- 
terest.* 

In  the  real  world  of  finance,  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  this  prime  rate  states  the 
basic  cost  of  money  to  nationsd  corpora- 


tions with  the  finest  credit  ratings.  It 
thus  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 

A  factor  not  reflected  is  the  "compen- 
sating balance."  These  are  funds  which 
borrowers  are  informally  required  to 
maintain  on  deposit  In  noninterest  pay- 
ing accounts  at  the  lender's  bank.  The 
level  of  compensating  balances  is  now 
about  20  percent,  meaning  that  "the  best 
corporate  c\istomers  are  paying  an  ef- 
fective rate — of  interest — of  10.6  per- 
cent." « 

Another  consideration  is  that  rela- 
tively few  lOEin  applications  are  granted 
the  "prime  rate."  Every  month  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  publishes  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  interest  rates  on  various  sizes 
of  loans.  The  most  recent  table,  covering 
February  1969  when  the  prime  rate  was 
7  percent,  demonstrates  that  it  is  the 
big  borrowers  who  get  the  premium 
rates,  while  small  businesses  must  accept 
interest  rates  scaled  up  to  1*2  points 
above  the  prime: 


BANK  RATES  ON  SHORT  TERM  BUSINESS  LOANS,  FEBRUARY  1969 


Size  ot  loan 


Interest  rate 
(percent  per  annum) 


{1,000 
to  $9,000 


$10,000  {100,000  {SOO.OOO 

to  {99.000       to  {499,000   to  {1,000,000 


{1,000,000 
and  over 


Percentage  distribution  ol  dollar  amounts 


'or  less 16.3  18.9 

7.5  to  7.99 3a8  36.1 

8.0  to  8.49 26.8  19.6 

8.5  and  over 12.3  12.3 

Total 1100.0  100.0 


28.4 
24.8 
25.1 
13.6 
8.3 


38.1 

33.2 

15.8 

8.8 

4.0 


59.2 

24.6 

10.7 

3.9 

1.6 


■100.0 


I  100.0 


100.0 


■  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  May  1969,  table  A31. 

Not  only  are  the  large  corporations 
favored  with  lower  interest  rates,  but 
they  can  and,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out,  have  taken  other  self-pro- 
tective measures: 

But  for  large  segments  of  the  economy, 
especially  big  corporations  and  financial  In- 
stitutions other  than  commercial  banks,  the 
credit  squeeze  Is  less  painful  than  In  1966  .  .  . 
major  national  compainles  have  thus  far 
managed  to  Insulate  themselves  In  large 
degree  against  credit  restraint.  They  are  bid- 
ding aggressively  for  funds  In  the  commer- 
cial paper  iftarket.  In  which  they  offer  un- 
secured corporate  promissory  notes  for  short- 
term  funds  at  high  Interest  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, following  the  1966  crimch,  the  com- 
panies rushed  to  establish  firm  loan  commit- 
ments with  their  banks,  refunded  short-term 
debt  Into  long  and  accumulated  assets  that 
could  quickly  be  turned  Into  cash.  These 
preparations  have  paid  off  In  recent  months.' 

The  Journal  believed  these  factors  ex- 
plain "the  easily  overlooked  fact  that 
broad  Government  policies  of  stringent 
credit  restraint  hit  various  kinds  of  bor- 
rowers unevenly"  and  specifically  weigh 
most  heavily  upon  small  businesses,  gov- 


» "Interest  Raised  to  7y2  %  High;  Move 
Backed  in  U.S.  Fight  on  Inflation,"  by  Frank 
C.  Porter,  Washington  Post,  March  18,  1969, 
p.  Al:8. 

« "Comments  on  Credit,"  Salomon  Broth- 
ers &  Hutzler,  June  20,  1969,  p.  4. 

'See  for  Instance,  "Bankers'  Acceptances 
Rates  Rise  Vs  Point;  OMAC,  Chrysler  Unit 
Lift  Pees  on  Paper,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  June 
23,  1969,  p.  4:3. 


emmental  borrowers,  and  the  housing 
industry — which  is  also  predominantly 
composed  of  small  firms. 

With  this  background  in  the  private 
sector,  a  massive  cutback  of  58  V^  per- 
cent in  the  public  credit  program  of  the 
SBA — which  is  intended  to  be  the  lender 
of  last  resort — puts  the  small  business 
community  between  the  jaws  of  a  vise, 
crushing  it  from  two  directions. 

The  full  impact  of  these  forces,  we 
fear,  is  immediately  ahead. 

Financial  statistics  show  that  the 
ratio  of  loans  to  bank  deposits,  a  com- 
monly accepted  measure  of  credit  pres- 
sures, stood  at  71  percent  in  May  1969, 
significantly  higher  than  during  the 
tightest  period  of  the  1966  credit  short- 
age. Because  of  a  new  method  in  cal- 
culating required  reserves  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  commercial  banks  have  post- 
poned the  effect  of  tax  borrowings  and 
other  recent  credit  demands  until  the 
end  of  this  month  so  that  "their  prob- 
lem is  still  ahead."  * 

Reports  emanating  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  were  that 


•  "How  the  Crunch  Hits;  Money  Squeeze 
Falls  On  Various  Borrowers  With  an  Uneven 
Impact;  States  and  Cities.  Mortgage  Seekers 
Suffer,  but  Big  Concerns  Don't  Fare  Badly," 
by  Charles  N.  Stabler,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  20, 1969,  p.  1:6. 

»  "How  the  Crunch,  etc.."  loc.  cit. 

•"Comments  on  Credit,"  loc.  cit..  p.  1. 
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we  may  see  still  another  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  in  the  near  future.' 

nwESTM^irT  TAX  csxDrr  in  jsopabot 
However,  there  is  a  third  element  on 
the  horizon,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  other  administration  witnesses  have 
refused  to  consider  a  continuation  of  the 
credit  for  small  business  firms. 

On  May  20,  a  statement  was  presented 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  C(Hnmittee  of 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  on  behalf 
of  myself,  as  chairman,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  We  urged  the  committee  to 
retain  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
small  business  firms  and  farmers  up  to 
$25,000  in  investment,  with  a  cutoff  at 
$1  million  in  income,  so  that  large  firms 
would  not  gain  a  windfall  from  a  meas- 
ure intended  as  relief  for  small  business. 
We  pointed  out  the  particular  sulvan- 
tages  of  the  tax  credit  to  small  and 
dynamic  companies,  which  have  the 
-greatest  needs  for  growth  capital,  and 
the  entire  free  enterprise  system  which 
would  flow  from  continuing  the  credit  for 
small  firms  only.  We  also  emphasized 
that  there  would  be  a  "substantial  reve- 
nue gain"  from  the  adoption  of  our  pro- 
posal, probably  over  $3  billion.  This  is 
so  because  truly  small  firms  account  for 
a  very  minor  share  of  existing  investment 
tax  credits  and  not  as  high  as  is  being 
claimed  by  some  Treasury  Department 
spokesmen. 

On  June  12,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  expressed  his  judgment 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  should  be 
retained  at  the  $150,000  level  of  invest- 
ment for  balance  of  payments,  among 
other  compelling  reasons.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  historical  re- 
search on  the  subject.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  1961,  after 
considering  a  wide  variety  of  tax  devices 
for  bringing  us  abreast  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  tax  field,  chose  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  "primarily  because  it 
increases  the  profitability  of  investment 
far  more  per  dollar  of  revenue  cost  than 
any  of  the  other  alternatives." ' 

I  hope  that  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  the  Senate,  will  con- 
sider these  contentions  as  the  current 
surtax  legislation  moves  through  the 
Congress. 

THESE    THSEX    FORCES   ARE    CONVBtGINC    OK 
SMALL  raiMS 

In  the  meantime,  the  prospects  are 
that  a  combination  of  the  three  forces 
I  have  described:  that  is.  record  interest 
rates  and  intensifying  stringency  in  the 
private  money  markets:  the  cutback  of 
58>/2  percent  in  the  public  SBA  lending 
programs;  suid  the  proposed  elimination 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  for  small 
business,  will  create  intolerable  finan- 
cial pressures  on  smaller  and  independ- 
ent businesses. 


'"Another  'Prime'  Rate  Rise  May  Be 
Keeded,  U.S.  Bankers,  Meeting  in  Copen- 
hagen. Say."  by  Richard  P.  Janssen,  Wall 
Street  Journal  June  17,  1969,  p.  4:2. 

» "The  Investment  Tax  Credit— Its  Relation 
to  the  Balance  of  Payments  and  Small  Busi- 
ness." Remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Sen- 
ator Sparkman,  June  12,  1969.  pp.  15682- 
15684. 


Under  these  circumstances,  small 
firms  which  would  ordinarily  survive 
will  go  out  of  business.  Others  that  would 
have  been  successful  will  be  less  so,  or 
will  experience  reverses  that  may  take 
years  to  overcome.  Others  which  may 
escape  setbacks  will  be  denied  their  fair 
share  of  economic  expansion.  The  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  itself — ease  of  en- 
try, competition,  and  growth  of  firms 
supplying  new  products  and  services — 
will  be  impaired.  Opportunities  for  men 
of  imagination  and  enterprise  will  be 
limited. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  commentator 
has  said,  "money  markets  are  reeling 
imder  the  cumulative  pressure  of  a 
tight-money  policy  that  keeps  squeezing, 
squeezing,  squeezing." » 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  primarily  small 
business  that  is  getting  caught  in  this 
triple  squeeze.  It  seems  apparent  that 
the  small  and  independent  firms  are 
absorbing  more  than  their  share  of  the 
restraints  on  the  economy.  I  feel  that 
they  should  not  in  the  future  continue  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  achieve  the  coimtry's 
domestic  and  international  goals. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other  do- 
mestic programs  which  have  been  re- 
duced by  three-fifths  in  a  single  year. 
I  am  concerned  that  small  business,  be- 
cause it  is  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
itself,  has  been  singled  out  for  the  worst 
treatment. 

The  members  of  our  committee  share 
this  concern.  Many  of  us  have  discussed 
these  matters  in  detail,  and  several,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  have  made  timely  and  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  committee's 
work  in  this  area. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

Fortunately,  there  are  steps  which  can 
be  taken  that  will  provide  some  measure 
of  relief  to  hard-pressed  small  firms.  One 
of  these  is  to  free  the  SBA  loan  authority 
already  provided  by  the  Congress.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  urged  the  White  House, 
in  the  letter  to  President  Nixon  to  which 
I  referred,  to  take  immediate  action  in 
order  to  release  the  $170.2  million  in  SBA 
loan  authorizations,  and  to  take  all  other 
action  which  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  funds  are  carried  over  on  the 
books  of  the  SBA  until  the  actual  loans 
can  be  approved  and  disbursed.  Of 
course,  if  any  further  congressional  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  reach  this  result,  we 
urge  the  President  to  inform  us  of  this, 
with  his  recommendations.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  unfortunately 
clear  that  small  business  is  headed  for  a 
credit  crisis.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  do  what  it  can  to  avoid  it.  The  ac- 
tion we  have  suggested  can  be  taken  now 
to  mitigate  some  of  the  most  imdesirable 
consequences. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  begin  Its  relief  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  by  releasing  the  full 
amount  of  the  lending  authority  for  the 
section  7(a)  business  loan  programs  and 
small     business    investment    company 

'"Money  Market  Crisis  Cotild  Hit  This 
Month."  by  Peter  S.  Nagan.  Washington  Post, 
Junes.  1969,  p.  03:3. 


lending,  together  with  other  steps  which 
are  necessary  to  Implement  this  action 
which  are  administrative  and,  therefore 
conveniently  within  the  control  of  the 
executive  department. 

We  on  the  Small  Business  Committee 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  these  matters 
and  will  continue  to  do  all  we  can  in  the 
Senate  to  meet  this  gathering  emergency 
with  affirmative  and  effective  action. 

For  the  Information  of  all  who  are 
concerned,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
our  letter  to  the  President  requesting  re- 
lease of  SBA  loan  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1969  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Senate, 
Select  Comuittee 
ON  Small  Business, 
Washinffton,  D.O.,  Jur   25, 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  May  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  several  fact  sltuaUons 
which  I  believe  are  placing  the  5V4  million 
small  businessmen  of  this  country  In  an  eco- 
nomic straltjacket  as  a  result  of  skyrocket' 
Ing  bank  Interest  ratee  and  the  absence  of 
direct  loan  money  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  Senate  Select  Ck>mmlttee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman,  has  Jiist  concluded  the  prelimi- 
nary phase  of  hearings  on  the  legislative 
oversight  of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  our  members  have  expressed 
deep  concern  at  the  drastic  reductions  in 
both  the  budget  requests  for  the  SBA  loan 
programs  and  Executive  action  reducing  loan 
commitments  substantially  below  amounts 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

According  to  our  Committee's  calculations, 
there  remam,  within  SBA  Section  7(a)  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  Investment  company 
programs,  loan  authorizations  totaling  more 
than  $170  mUlion  which  will  expire  if  not 
released  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  amounts  are  in  three  categories,  as 
follows :  for  the  direct  business  loan  program 
$69  million;  for  SBA's  share  of  Immediate 
participation  loans  $89.9  million:  and  for 
the  SBIC  lending  program  $21.3  million. 
for  a  total  of  $170.3  miUlon. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  release 
of  such  authority  is  for  lending  rather  than 
spending,  so  that  the  budgetory  "expendi- 
ture" featiires  of  these  loans  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  Immediate  ofTsetting  repayment  of 
principal  and  Interest.  Moreover,  the  amounts 
to  be  loaned  are  already  In  the  SBA  revolv- 
ing fimd  so  that  no  new  "appropriations" 
would  be  required.  Accordingly,  expenditure 
controls  would  appear  to  be  only  a  secondary 
oonsideratlon  in  this  matter. 

You  will  recall  that  last  April  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  obtained  release  of  $41 
mllUon  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion under  similar  conditions.  I  feel  that 
small  business  Is  entitled  to  at  least  com- 
parable treatment  In  govenmient  loan  money 
availabiUty  In  the  face  of  credit  needs  of 
small  business  which,  in  the  tightening 
money  market,  are  becoming  increasingly 
acute. 

The  prime  bank  rate  has  reached  BVi'ic 
and  other  market  Instruments  have  followed 
suit,  raising  interest  ratee  to  their  highest 
peaks  in  100  years.  Small.  Independent,  and 
family  businesses,  which  are  less  credit- 
worthy than  large  national  firms,  custom- 
arily pay  interest  rates  scaled  upward  from 
the  prime. 

With  this  background  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, a  cut  in  the  public  lending  program  of 
last  resort  In  the  order  of  68.6%  is  creating 
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mAfl^ve  aaueesse  on  our  8%  mUlion  small  MAJOR  CREDIT  programs-comkierce  and  The  cutbacks  in  the  direct  lo«n  »«- 

hiSSS.^          on  our  o>4  muuon  sma^i  TRANSPORTATION  thorfty  by  the  executive  branch  left  an 

^M«fow.  immediate  action  la  requlrwl  If  .^^^  ^,  ^^^^„.  unused  $59  million  in  congresslonally  au- 

anaU  business  la  not  to  bear  a  disproportion-                               ''" '"""°'°°          ' thorlzed  budget  loan  level  for  fiscal  year 

tte  part  of  the  sacriflcea  neoeasary  to  curtail -—  iggg,  xhis  authority  can  be  turned  over 

inflation.  This  may  be  done  admlnistxativeiy,                                  "**'"**" .  ^  the  Small  Business  Administration 

beginning  with  the  release  of  the  fuU  $170.2  ijgj       1970  provided  action  is  taken  before  June  30. 

nillUon    In    OongresslonAlly    approved    loan  1957      1968      esti-       •rti-  ^    .               ^.      authority  is  released  by 

Authority  for  fiscal  yeax  1969  SBA  and  SBIC  Awney  .nd  pragnm.        Ktu.1     Ktu.1      mat.       mrt.  ^^l<»°f.**,5^^i*"iSt  laLe  and^  be 

Tnln  OTOcrams.  This  should  extend  to  all that  date  it  will  not  lapse  ana  ^lu  oe 

^SsS^teSoilcal  and  Implementing  meas-  ...  ..  available  for  present  or  future  use  in  the 

uTMThich  wiu  allow  this  authority  to  be     ^MminSn     101       176      -16       -46  direct  loan  and  particlpaUtm  programs. 

carried  over  on  the  books  until  these  small if  this  loan  authority  Is  not  released,  it 

business  loans  can  be  approved  and  dUbursed.  ^^    Government,  tor  fiscal  will  reveri;  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  will 

I  urge  that  you  inatruct  the  Budget  Bureau  „jJi'\^-9(p.  iif),?? i970(p.iil).  no  longer  be  available  for  use  in  any 

before  June  30  to  take  the  administrative  gg^  lending  program, 

wstion  whl<di  is  conveniently  within  your  ,j.j^  means.  Mr.  President,  that  more  j^   President    anyone  who  has  been 

«"'*^H?S^i^'!S^^v^^d^t^Se:  money  is  being  taken  out  of  tJie  SBA  ^^     ^^  newspapers  these  days  is 

Ze^^^^X^^^^y^^^^^  l?»r  ^'^'^^."r  ^i^f  ?S'^J?o'  flSS^'l  ^''^^  °'  "»«  compelling  reasons  of  tak- 

Ti^t  It  will  not  become  permanently  un-  clple  and  interest.  For  the   1970  flsca  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

available  to  the  SBA  and  the  small  business  year     jUSt     ahead,     the     DaCK-up     wm  ^jj^^ll  business  is  not  keeping  pace 

community.  amount  to  nearly  $50  naUlion.  wmcn  i         .,fv-_„„h  the  economy  has  been  ex- 

SBA  LOAN  PDHDS  SHOm.D  BE  RE-  {^^elf  whSrcJn^isTj^^Utag  "'^"!SS1r„^"?S'S,?'^?1Sf^ 
LEASED  BEPORE  JUNE  30  ^'^p^^.te  and  ha.  ^.0.1^  aPPro-  ^SS^,;?'Se"s^^l''bu^',i^SS^  2 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  legis-  priated  during  this  period.  For  mstance,  ^^^^^^  purchases  has  declined  from  ?1.8 
lative  oversight  hearings  of  the  Select  for  fiscal  year  1968,  Congress  approrcd  pg^jj^^t  in  1966  to  16  percent  in  the  last 
Committee  on  Small  Business  now  in  a  loan  authority  budget  level  of  $88.3  ^^^^  ^j  ^ggg  corporate  profits  have  like- 
progress  clearly  indicate  that  the  execu-  million  for  the  direct  loan  program.  Of  ^^  soared  32.8  percent,  or  almost  one- 
tlve  branch  has  been  gradually  tighten-  t^is,  the  executive  branch  would  only  ^^ard  between  1964  and  the  beginning  of 
Ing  the  noose  around  the  loan  programs  commit  $54  mllUon.  For  fiscal  year  1969  ^ggg^  but  50  giant  companies  at  the 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  ^^  gg^  should  have  been  provided  with  summit  of  our  economy  account  for  39.8 
As  a  junior  member  of  this  dlstln-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  previous  year's  $88  million,  percent  of  all  industry  profits,  according 
guished  committee,  I  strongly  support  its  ^^^  restoration  of  the  $34.3  million  to  the  annual  Fortune  500  survey, 
most  recent  efforts  to  obtain  economic  l..y^y^  j^  in  1968  together  with  some  A  comparison  among  some  of  the  ad- 
justice  for  smaller  firms.  I  commend  the  ^""  f,,„rt,  ^  „-ow  on  In  fact,  how-  vances  in  national  income,  with  particu- 
chalrman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  extra  "]n°s  w  b  •  request  lar  attention  to  professional  firms,  farm 
BIBLE),  for  his  decision  to  reconvene  the  f  "•  5^^,,^^"  °f„^  t  f^r  lowe^^^^  businesses,  and  other  proprietorships 
hearings  in  mid-July  so  that  we  may  budget  ^""^J^^fJ^.^lly^.^^^  which  are  predominantly  small  business, 
continue  our  scrutiny  over  the  kind  of  loan  level  for  current  y^ar  endmg  June  ^  ^^ntained  in  the  following  table: 
assistance  avaUable  to  smaller  firms  30.  1969.  Congress  approved  $77  nUlUon  beginning  of  1969 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration,  for  this  fiscal  year  But  the  agency  was  Advances  /  J^^JJ^^  J^ 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  not  even  allowed  to  commit  this  much^    _^    .^^I'l^,"^""'"  "^                  Percent 

Nixon  administration  as  a  whole.  The  figure  was  cut  all  the  way  back  to     ^^^^^  Sid  T'o^essionai +18.9 

At  this  time,  as  Senator  Bible  has     $i8  million.  That  $18  million  was  the        ^^^^  *; +24.3 

pointed  out.  there  are  few  reasons  for     amount  that  finally  became  available    corporate  profits  (after  taxes) +32.8 

optimism.  for  direct  loans  after  all  of  the  cutbacks.     Gross  national  product +36.  l 

Prom  the  testimony  at  the  committee's        ^^  i^nding  has  been  vdittjally  halted        wages  and  salaries +38.  i 

public  hearings  June  10-12,  it  appears  .^„o„,.o  qwa  ran  out  of  di-         Source:    "Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,"  May 

that  SBA's  lending  funds  have  been  As  a  "''^"f.^^^^j^^^^Ji-Jough  Uie  IMO.  Tables  A66  and  A67. 
drastically  '•e<»-<=^ f-ral  t^es  wltmn  lf^'<>^^-^^^\^fZ7ceTlTSuTl  u  thus  appears  to  me  that  the  income 
the  past  yew  and  a  half^nd  that  the  yj^^^Jf  ^^^^Jj  dosing  down  the  di-  of  smaller  ^  independent  businessmen 
direct  busmess  loan  Pjo^ram  of  the  J^f ^|-^rticlpatlon  business  loan  pro-  and  farmers  in  this  country  are  lagging 
agency  is.  in  fact,  at  a  complete  stand-  ^SnTn  the  following  language:  behind  most  of  the  other  indicators.  One 
These  cutbacks  have  been  of  two  types-  As  far  as  pa  (financial  assistance)  pro-  of  the  leading  disabilities  of  the  smaU 
firlr  r^rf^^rivl  r^uJsts  f^r  fm^^^^  gratis  are  concerned  the  7(a)  direct  and  businessman  in  this  regard  has  been  the 
first  reduced  requests  lor  firnds  m  the  «^  partidpaUon  program  levels  have  steep  climb,  since  1965.  of  the  prune  m- 
President's  budget  and  second  action  ^«^^^  Itiect^.  Our  ft  1969  congres-  ^^^^t  rate  to  8  V2  percent.  Other  forms  of 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  to  roll  back  lend-  ^^^  appropriations  submission  refiected  commercial  financing  have  risen  accord- 
ing authority  below  congressionally  ap-  ,77  ^^^^  for  7(a)  direct  loans  and  $184  ^^^^  present  peaks  are, 
proved  budget  levels.  The  results  have  niimon  for  the  sba  share  of  the  ip  (immedi-  jne^y-  ^  '  newspaper  reports  that 
been  the  same  in  both  cases-theperma-  ate  participation)  loans.  While  the  orig^na^  JntJrpst  ratS^mareven  go^h^^  be- 
nent  unavaUabiUty  of  loan  funds  which  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  Congresslona^  P'f  fnL  f,,rn  [fn^Tn  addition  to  thL 
smaU  businessmen  need  and  Congres^^^^  -^^^11^^  iT^u^  ^di^t^^S  Si  rF^'dTrrRe^^Brd.Ta^^dent 
willing  to  provide  through  SBA  pro-  ^uS  S(SbX  share),  further  analysis  of  anti-inflationary  measure,  is  "reducing 
grams  In  fact,  the  results  of  th^e  ^^  and  expenditures  has  resulted  in  re-  uquidity"  tn  our  financial  system,  which 
executive  actions  have  been  cummatlve.  Auctions  to  $18  miiuon  for  7(a)  direct  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^g  j^ct  that  banks  will 
Chairman  BiBLi  has  asked  for  the  de-  94  ^  numon  tor  IP.  ^^^  ^p  ^jth  less  money  to  loan  at  higher 
tails  of  each  of  these  reductions— how  m  view  of  our  first  half  year  allocations,     ^""  V^  ** " 

they  were  made  and  how  deeply  they  have  rates   of   approval   and  expenditures    '^    ^  ^  :^   chairman  of  our  committee  has 

cut  into  SBA's  capacity  to  do  its  Job.  The  existing  backlog,  it  became  necessary  to  cut        As  tne  cnairman  01  our  comm  n^ 

comnlete  statistics  will  become  available  off  immediately  further  acceptance  of  7(a)      saia. 

complete  statistics  wiu  °^™«  *][*"fr^^  nirect  loan  appUcatlons.  At  the  same  time        it  has  been  acknowledged  that  new  and 

next  month,  but  we  are  now  In  a  position  ^^'*^^^P"essentlal  that  we  preserve     Jail  firms  are  normally  "under  capitalized, 
to  review  the  preliminary  figiires  already     J^^  ^^^^  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  as  much  of     T^e  small  local,  or  famUy  firm,  or  any  com- 

on  the  public  record.  ^^jp  7 (a)   IP  program  as  possible.                      pany  with  a  new  product  is  simply  not  In  a 
It  was  startling  for  me  to  learn  that.         However,  with  $62,4  mllU<«i  already  aUo-     position  to  compete  for  credit  with  a  huge 

for  this  year  and  next  year,  the  SBA  busi-  oated  for  7(a)  IP  loans,  only  $41.7  million     national  corporation, 
ness  loan  program  will  actually  show  a     ( sba  share)  wiu  be  avauabie  i°l^lf]^        ^his  is  the  background  in  the  pri- 

minus  figure  fornet  lending,  as  shown    '^^^^^^^2^  vate^oney  market  against  which  the 

In  the  foUowlng  table:  ^<^  ?«■  °^°*^"^  nauonauy.                               vi*i«  m« 
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massive  cutbacks  In  the  public  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion should  be  viewed.  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  small  and  independent  busi- 
nesses should  be  paying  a  disproportion- 
ate price  for  the  Nation's  involvement  in 
Vietnam  whUe  the  giant  corporations 
net  record  profits,  which  are  not  even 
subject  to  an  excess  profits  tax  such  as 
existed  during  all  of  the  major  armed 
conflicts  of  this  century. 

As  I  have  said,  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee  wiU  reexamine  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  respect  to  these 
matters  during  July.  We  will  be  collecting 
further  information  upon  which  to  base 
the  committee's  ultimate  findings  and 
recommendations. 


ACTION   SHOTJLO   BK    TAXXN 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  action  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
which  can  provide  substantial  relief 
That  is  the  release  of  the  $170.2  million 
in  loan  authority  which  the  executive 
brai^Cii  has  Impounded  for  fiscal  year 
-1969.  And  which  will  lapse  if  it  is  not  re- 
leased by  the  end  of  this  month.  There 
is  a  precedent  for  such  a  decision  in  the 
release  of  $41  million  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  in  April  of  this 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
comparable  treatment. 

I  therefore  join  in  the  call  upon  the 
Bureau   of   the   Budget   and   President 
Nixon  to  release  this  $170.2  million  SBA 
loan  authority  before  June  30,  including 
the  $59  million  for  direct  loans;  the  $89  9 
million  representing  the  SBA  share  of 
IP — immediate  participation — loans  and 
$21.3  million  representing  loan  assistance 
to  small  business  investment  companies. 
In  other  words,  I  am  asking  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  full  $170.2  million  for  all  SBA 
programs  which  the  Congress  approved 
for  these  programs  before  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1969.  I  understand  that  Chair- 
man Bible  has  officially  made  this  re- 
quest in  a  recent  letter  to  the  White 
House,  and  I  wish  to  give  that  recom- 
mendation my  unqualified  endorsement. 
As  the  committee  investigation  pro- 
ceeds, I  shall  continue  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  support  a  rebuilding  of  the  SBA 
direct  loan  program  as  well  as  other  SBA 
and  Federal  programs  which  can  bene- 
fit the  small  business  firms  of  Alaska  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 


SENATOR  GRIFFIN  ANSWERS  ABM 
DOUBTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Griffin 
Answers  ABM  Doubts,"  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribime  of  June  24,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  24,  1969] 
Griffin  Answebs  ABM  Doubts 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
Washington.  June  23.— The  answer  came 
suddenly  to  Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln  [R..  Mich  1 
removing  doubts  about  his  vote  on  a  great 
naUonal  issue,  dissolving  a  mood  of  brood- 
ing Irresolution. 
For  those  citizens  confused  by  the  uproar 


of  conflicting  claims  about  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  I  ABM)  system  for  the  United  States, 
It  may  be  comforting  to  learn  that  many  re- 
sponsible members  of  Ck>ngres8,  like  Orlffln, 
have  been  similarly   bewildered. 

The  story  of  how  Orlffln  made  up  his  mind 
Is  Instructive.  He  told  It  with  typical  candor, 
confessing  the  difficulty  he  found  In  under- 
standing scientific  arguments  about  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  ABM.  He  could  not  but  be 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  scientific  community  were  opposed  to  It. 
In  the  end,  he  did  what  reasonable  men 
do  in  reaching  a  difficult  decUlon.  He  drew 
upon  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  to 
apply  common  sense  to  a  problem  In  a  field 
where  he  was  a  novice  and  in  which  the  ex- 
perts themselves  were  quarreling. 

Orlflln  is  an  authority  on  labor  legislation 
(eo-author  of  the  Landrum-Orlffln  act]  and 
It  occurred  to  him  that  President  Nixon,  in 
forthcoming  arms  control  negotiations  with 
Russia,  was  in  the  position  of  a  party  to  a 
labor  dispute.  Immediately  he  knew  what 
his  stand  had  to  be. 
Let  him  tell  the  story: 
"I  delayed  a  long  time  before  deciding.  I 
am  not  a  scientist.  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  and  evaluate  the  argriments  of 
the  impressive  experts  on  both  sides  of  the 
ABM  question.  Most  seemed  to  be  opposed 

vO      Itf. 

"I  thought  back  into  history.  Back  in 
World  War  II,  many  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity said  the  atomic  bomb  could  not  be 
developed  or  not  developed  In  time.  The  fact 
had  to  be  faced  that  the  Germans  were  In 
the  process  of  developing  it.  I  wonder  what 
the  world  would  be  like  today  if  we  had 
decided  against  developing  the  bomb  and 
Hitler  had  won  that  race. 

"Again,  in  the  development  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  many  scientists  said  it  couldn't 
be  done.  But  it  was  done  and  it  kept  us 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wondered  where 
we  would  have  been,  during  the  missile  crisis 
in  Cuba,  if  we  hadn't  been  as  strong  as  we 
were  at  that  time. 

"Then  I  decided  to  look  at  the  Usue  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Everyone  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  arms  race.  Opponents  of 
the  ABM  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  impediment 
to  the  posslbiUty  of  reaching  arms  control 
with  the  Russians.  I  began  to  realize  that 
just  the  opposite  was  true. 

"It  came  to  me  that  President  Nixon,  as  he 
prepares  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table 
with  Russia,  is  like  a  labor  union  leader  ne- 
gotiating with  management  on  a  contract. 

"In  such  cases,  the  union  membera  are 
almost  always  asked  for  strike  authorization 
In  the  event  of  nonagreement.  Many  times, 
union  members  are  not  reaUy  in  favor  of  go- 
ing on  strike  at  that  point  but  they  NEVER 
turn  down  their  negotiators.  It  would  be 
devastating  for  the  members  to  repudiate 
their  bargainers  Just  as  they  sit  down  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

"I  can't  Imagine  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  rejecting  the  President  on  his  ABM 
proposal  and  thereby  damaging  his  ability  to 
negotiate  in  a  meaningful  way  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  can't  conceive  it  pulling  the  rug 
from  under  our  chief  negotiator  as  he's  about 
to  sit  down  at  the  table. 

"And  that's  what  we  will  be  doing  If  we 
spurn  his  leadership  In  this  dlfflciUt  and 
complex  situation." 

Until  last  week.  Grlflln  was  one  of  the  "un- 
decided" senators  wooed  by  both  sides  In  an 
almost  evenly  divided  chamber.  His  vote  ap- 
peared to  assure  the  Nixon  administration  of 
a  clear  majority— at  least  61— when  the  final 
roll  is  called. 


June  25,  1969   I     J^i^  ^^»  ^^^^ 
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leagues  to  an  arUcle  which  appeared  on 
page  A-11  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969.  This  articl^ 
reveals  that  the  rate  of  reported  criinA 
is  up  10  percent  for  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  alone.  The  figures  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  particularly 
siiocKiris^ . 

These  statistics  underline  the  need  for 
enactment  of  my  bill,  S.  9,  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Act.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions  our 
present  legal  system  concentrates  on  the 
criminal  and  virtually  ignores  the  plight 
of  the  victims  of  crime.  My  proposal 
would  correct  this  wrong,  at  least  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  certain  other 
federally  administered  areas  where  it 
would  apply. 

This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  hope  that  hear- 
ings can  be  scheduled  and  that  we  can 
get  action  on  this  measure  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "FBI's 
Statistics  Show  U.S.  Crime  Up  lo  Per- 
cent,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Wednesday,  June  25  1969  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FBI's  Statistics   Show   U.S.    Crime  up  lo 
Percent 

Reported  crime  rose  10  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  dvuing  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  according  to  statistics  released 
by  the  FBI  yesterday. 

A  breakdown  showed  the  District  of 
Columbia  rated  sixth  highest  In  the  Nation 
for  the  number  of  murders  In  that  period. 

Nationally,  crimes  of  violence  Increased  at 
double  the  rate  of  crimes  against  property 
The  Northeastern  states  received  the  bnint 
of  this  Increase  with  26  per  cent  more  violent 
crime  than  for  the  same  three  months  last 
year. 

The  artatlstlcs  oomparlng  the  first  three 
months  In  Washington  this  year  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

Murders  this  year,  63,  last  year,  41;  forcible 
rape,  T7  and  53;  robberies,  2788  and  1777;  ag- 
gravated assaults,  707  aad  705;  burglary, 
breaking  or  entering,  4872  and  4007;  larceny 
$50  and  over  2177  and  1567,  and  auto  theft. 
2098  and  1948. 

The  report  stated  that  crime  In  the  Na- 
tion's suburban  areas  rose  11  per  cent  In  the 
first  quarter,  one  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
dtlee. 


IN      THE      NATION:       TURNABOUT 
AMONG  LrBERALS 


INCREASING  CRIME  RATES  EM- 
PHASIZES THE  NEED  TO  ENACT 
S.  9,  CRIMINAL  INJURIES  COM- 
PENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Tom 
Wicker,  writing  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times,  speaks  favorably  of  the  national 
commitments  resolution  In  an  article  in 
which  he  takes  note  of  "a  new  reliance 
by  liberals  on  congressional  respon- 
bility." 

The  article  is  highly  pertinent  to  the 
current  debate.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  19691 

Turnabout  Among  Liberals 

(By   Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,     June     23 — Senator    Frank 

Church  of  Idaho  is  generally  considered  a 


liberal  Democrat;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  a  liberal  Democrat  in  recent 
decades  has  been  that  be  believed  in  a  strong 
Federal  Government — hence,  necessarily,  in 
a  powerful  Presidency. 

But  Church  took  the  Senate  fioor  the  other 
day  to  criticize,  among  other  things.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  World  War  II  "destroyer  deal," 
the  manner  in  which  Harry  S.  Truman  put 
American  forces  Into  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
theory  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  actions  have  been 
cited  for  years  as  splendid  examples  of  the 
"strong  Presidency"  in  action;  and  biparti- 
sanship on  foreign  policy  obviously  tends  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  whatever  President 
may  be  conducting  the  policy. 

NATIONAL     commitments 

Church  was  speaking  in  favor  of  the  "Na- 
Xional  Commitments  Resolution."  and  the 
strange  circumstances  surrounding  this  doc- 
ument are  not  limited  to  the  fact  that  it  wa« 
devised  by  liberals  to  restrain  Presidents;  its 
leading  opponent  is  that  pillar  of  Republi- 
can conservatism,  Everett  Dlrksen,  playing  a 
most  unfamiliar  role  as  a  defender  of  Presi- 
dential power. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  "a  national  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  power  neces- 
sarily and  exclusively  results  from  affirmative 
action  taken  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches" — for  Instance,  a  treaty  or  some 
other  such  "legislative  instrumentality."  Its 
intent  Is  to  restrain  a  President  from  mak- 
ing a  commitment  on  his  own  to  some  for- 
eign government,  then  claiming  it  as  a  "na- 
tional commitment"  that  has  to  be  honored 
by  Congress. 

the    VIETNAM    EXPERIENCE 

This  resolution  springs  unquestionably 
from  the  Vietnam  experience — an  obscure 
■commitment"  first  made  by  President  Els- 
enhower to  the  Diem  regime  In  1956,  ex- 
tended by  President  Kennedy,  then  trans- 
formed by  President  Johnson  into  a  major 
war.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  in  which 
Congress  voted  Mr.  Johnson  a  blank  check 
it  did  not  expect  him  to  use,  added  an  extra 
sting  to  the  experience. 

But  even  the  resentments  and  dlslUuslon- 
ments  of  the  Vietnam  years  would  hardly 
cause  men  with  a  broad  outlook  on  the 
world,  such  as  Church  and  J.  W.  Pulbrlght 
of  Arkansas,  to  vote  to  "tie  the  President's 
hands"  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs; 
they  know  well  that  under  the  Constitution 
all  American  Presidents  who  wanted  to  ex- 
ercise It  have  had  such  a  strong  hand  In  for- 
eign p>ollcy  that  Woodrow  Wilson  could  say 
that  it  was  virtually  unlimited. 

In  fact,  the  commitments  resolution — up- 
on which  the  Senate  soon  will  vote — will  not 
tie  any  President's  hands  because  he  still 
would  have  exclusive  power  to  act  in  any 
real  national  emergency,  and  because  at  oth- 
er times  the  Senate  would  have  no  power 
of  enforcement.  Resolution  or  no  resolution. 
Presidents  will  go  on  conducting  American 
foreign  affairs  largely  as  they  see  fit,  as  long 
as  the  Constitution  makes  it  possible  and 
practicalities  make  it  necessary. 

The  resolution  might,  however,  put  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  perhaps  his  successor  on 
notice  that  at  least  this  Congress  and  may- 
be Its  successor  (things  being  as  cyclical  as 
they  are)  are  in  a  mood  to  be  much  tougher 
on  the  whole  question  of  national  commit- 
ments— making  a  strong  protest  when,  for 
example,  promises  are  made  to  Spain  that 
seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of 
American  bases  there;  or  conducting  de- 
termined Investigations  of  other  dubious 
American  involvements  abroad.  This  kind  of 
sentiment  is  strong  already  In  Congress,  and 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  may  well  gen- 
erate more. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  developed,  too.  a 
more  questing  public  attitude  toward  na- 
tional commitments.  Does  any  government. 


no  matter  how  inept  or  reactionary,  deserve 
American  assistance  if  Its  only  virtue  is  antl- 
Communlsm?  Obviously  not,  but  then  what 
is  the  American  role  In  the  world?  What  kind 
of  assistance  can  we  usefully  offer?  To  whom 
and  when? 

GIVING    PRESIDENTS    PAUSE 

Not  only  the  people  and  Congress  but 
Presidents  themselves  need  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions more  urgently  and  answer  them  more 
thoughtfully;  and  If  pointed  Senate  action 
makes  Presidents  think  long  and  hard  be- 
fore making  far-reaching  commitments,  so 
much  the  better. 

The  Senate  resolution  is  Interesting,  more- 
over, in  that  it  seems  to  signal  a  new  reliance 
by  liberals  on  Congressional  responsibility, 
a  sharp  det>arture  from  the  old  attitude  of 
investing  more  and  more  power  in  a  Presi- 
dency already  too  nearly  out  of  control  for 
comfort. 


THE  TEXAS  FEDERATION  OP  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS  SUPPORTS  100,000- 
ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK  IN  SOUTHEAST  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
their  convention  on  May  7,  1969,  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  rati- 
fied a  resolution  asking  the  Congress  to 
psiss  inmiedlately  my  bill,  S.  4,  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  containing  at 
least  100,000  acres  in  southeast  Texas. 

The  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  recognizes  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving this  beautiful  and  unique  wilder- 
ness now,  before  its  destruction  is  com- 
plete. The  Big  Thicket  originally  covered 
3.5  million  acres.  Now,  only  300,000  acres 
remain.  Because  of  the  many  benefits  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  would  offer 
to  the  State,  region,  and  Nation,  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  htis 
made  the  preservation  of  at  least  100,- 
000  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket  a  special 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bxo  Thicket  National  Park  Bill 
Whereas  park  officials  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country  proclaim  an  over- 
strain on  park  facilities — due  to  the  awesome 
Increase  of  the  nation's  population — and 
plead  for  acquisition  of  additional  land 
suitable  for  park  use  while  such  land  Is  still 
procurable;  and 

Whereas  the  area  of  East  Texas  known  as 
the  Big  Thicket,  by  nature  of  Its  unique 
ecology,  great  natural,  beauty,  multifarious 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  abundant  fresh 
water  supplies,  has  since  1938  been  success- 
fully approved  by  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  highly  desirable  site  for  a  National  Park; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  park  at  this  site  offers  the 
certainty  of  many  benefits — esthetic,  scien- 
tific and  economic — to  nation,  state  and  re- 
gion; and 

Whereas  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket 
has  been  declared  a  special  project  for  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  go  on  record  as  requesting 
the  Congress  to  pass  Immediately  S4  and  set 
aside  100,000  acres  of  East  Texas  as  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park. 
Ratified  May  7,  1969. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CLIFFORD 
CASE  ON  THE  QUESTTON  OF  OUR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, June  23.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
addressed  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.J.,  on  the  matter  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Case  pointed  out, 
as  he  has  done  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
in  the  past,  the  dangers  inherent  in  a 
continuation  of  the  arms  race.  In  his  de- 
termination to  educate  the  public  as  to 
the  real  dangers  of  MIRV,  Senator  Case 
discussed  the  technical  features  of  this 
new  weapons  system,  the  serious  prob- 
lems it  would  pose  for  inspection  efforts, 
and  the  imminence  of  the  last  oppor- 
tunity for  a  moratorium  on  tests  and 
deployment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Partial  Text  or  Address  bt  Senator  Clif- 
ford   P.    Case   to   the    Opening    General 
Session,   Annual   Convention,   American 
Librart  Association,  in  Convention  Hall, 
Atlantic  Crrr.  N.J.,  June  22,  1969 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight  a  concern  that  lies  close  to  the  heart 
-Of  every  American — the  security  of  our  coun- 
try In  a  turbulent  and  hostile  world. 

For  thirty  years,  this  concern  has  over- 
shadowed— when  It  has  not  completely  dom- 
inated—our public   and  private  lives. 

For  almost  as  long,  this  concern  has  focused 
on  the  portent  of  holocaust  that  is  implicit 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

And  it  Is  about  this  arms  race  that  I  wish 
to  speak. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
not  to  mention  Great  BrH^ln.  France,  and 
Communist  China — have  spent  untold  bil- 
lions to  swqulre  and  perfect  nuclear  arsenals 
of  unimaginably  destructive  power. 

So  frightening  are  these  weapons,  in  fact, 
that  to  insure  against  their  ever  being  used 
has  long  been  the  central  objective  of  Amer- 
ican strategic  weapons  policy. 

To  that  end,  we  have  placed  major  reliance 
on  the  concept  of  deterrence.  Specifically,  we 
have  sought  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  launch  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  United  States  be- 
cause we  would  always  retain  the  capacity 
to  destroy  them  in  return. 

That  we  have  had  and  continue  to  have 
such  a  capacity — that  Is.  the  weapons  to 
assure  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  even 
after  a  massive  first-strike  against  the  United 
States — is  unquestioned. 

Nor  does  anyone  question  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exercises  a  similar  deterrent 
against  us.  Both  nations,  in  short,  possess 
what  is  called  a  "second-strike  capability" 
vis-a-vls  the  other,  and  it  Is  this  delicate 
"balance  of  terror"  that  has  served — so  far — 
to  bar  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  either 
side. 

Today,  however,  both  nations  are  poised 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  poten- 
tially dlsastro\is  phase  of  the  strategic  arms 
race.  And  that  is  why  the  fullest  public 
understanding  of  the  Issues  Involved  U  of 
such  urgency. 

Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  about  to  Introduce  entirely  new 
families  of  offensive  mlssUea,  the  character- 
IstlOB  of  which  could  dectroy  all  hope  of  re- 
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lying    on    mutual    deterrence    to    prevent 
nuclear  war. 
Tbeae  new  waapona  are  called  MZRVa— an 

acronym   for    Multiple   Independently   Tar- 
setable  Be-entry  VeUclea. 

Not  only  do  MZBVa  mean  more  tban  one 
warhead  for  eacb  Intercontinental  Balllatlc 
Mlaelle  or  ICBM— and  our  plana  oaU  for  from 
three  to  fourteen  warhead*  per  mlaalle— but 
each  warhead  would  be  aq>able  o*  attaeUnir 
a  separate  target. 

At  a  mlnlmnm,  the  actual  deployment  of 
lOBVed  mlaaUea  by  both  natlona— at  the  coat 
of  many  additional  bllllona  over  the  next 
'•^  years — would  bring  us  to  a  point  of  no 
greater  security  than  eziste  today. 

The  gravest  threat  of  MUtv,  however.  U 
to  the  concept  of  deterrence.  For  such  weap- 
ons point  to  the  poaalblllty  of  deatroylng  so 
many  of  the  other  side's  offensive  mlsaUee  be- 
fore they  could  be  fired  that  a  "first  strike- 
would  no  longer  so  clearly  be  suicidal. 

It  is  the  development  of  such  a  first-strike 
c^>abmty  that  is  so  worrisome  to  all  who 
have  looked  closely  at  the  strategic  weapons 
problem.  Indeed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
has  based  the  Administration's  case  for  build- 
ing the  Safeguard  antl-balllatle  mlselle  sys- 
tem on  the  contention  that  the  Sovlete  are 
"going  for  a  first-strike  capability"  by  adding 
MlRVs  to  their  largeet  missUes. 

All  of 'this  would  appear  to  be  beyond  the 
rational  control  of  man  were  it  not  for  two 
facte: 

Plrat,  neither  the  United  Stetee  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  fully  developed  MIRVs. 

Second,  both  nations  are  preparing  to  enter 
bilateral  negotiations  for  a  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty. 

Taken  together,  these  facto  offer  a  real  if 
fleeting  opportunity  to  stay  the  mad  mo- 
mentum of  nuclear  armamento. 

This  week,  more  than  forty  members  of 
the  United  Stetes  Senate  Joined  in  urging 
a  moratorium  on  the  further  testing  of 
MIRVs  by  both  nations. 

I  myself  have  proposed  an  even  more  direct 
initiative.  I  beUeve  that  President  NUon 
should  Immediately  siispend  flight  teste  of 
BOBVs  for  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does 
the  same. 

Along  with  Senator  Brooke  of  Btossachu- 
sette.  who  has  done  so  much  to  raise  this 
issue  to  the  fore,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
U  so  certain  to  insure  that  the  strategic 
arms  race  continues  on  an  upward  spiral 
aa  the  deployment  of  MIRVs. 

Today,  thanks  to  independent  surveU- 
lance  systems,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  count  the  other's  of- 
fensive missiles  and  estimate  with  some 
assurance  the  damage  they  might  do. 

But  once  these  missUes  can  be  fitted  with 
multiple  warheads,  and  especially  MIRVs 
such  assurance  will  not  be  possible. 

Yet  the  only  real  hope  of  avoiding  the 
deployment  of  MIRV  warheads  by  both  sides 
is  to  ban  the  testing  of  MIRVs  before  they 
have  been  fully  developed. 

And  that  moment  Is  rapidly  approaching 
Indeed,  when  I  first  raised  this  question 
With  Secretary  Laird  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  three 
months  ago,  he  said  we  would  be  deployinK 
MIRVs  "not  In  the  too  distant  futxire." 

The  United  States  has  ah-eady  conducted 
quite  a  number  of  MIRV  flight  teste  with 
Poseidon  and  Minuteman  HI  missUes  The 
Soviet  Union  has  also  conducted  flight  teste 
of  multiple  warheads  In  the  Pacific. 

Whether  they  an  testing  true  MIRVs  or 
stopler  MRVs— that  is,  multiple  re-entry  ve- 
hicles without  Independent  guidance— has 
been  a  matter  of  some  dispute  in  the  in- 
telligence community. 

(Incidentally,  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  I  will  be 
meeting  with  Secretary  Laird  and  the  Di- 
rector  of  CentraV  IntelUgence  tomorrow 
morning  to  clarify  this  matter.) 


But  whether  the  Sovlete  are  testing  MIRVs 
or  simply  MRVs  is  truly  beside  the  point. 
For  It  is  undisputed  that  the  United  States 
U  substantially  ahead  of  the  Soviete  in  MIRV 
technology.  And  no  one  can  maintain  that  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  flight  teste  would  en- 
able the  Soviete  to  overcome  our  lead. 

More  importantly,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  prepared  to  dispute  the  proposition  that, 
once  MIRVs  are  fully  tested  by  either  or 
both  sides,  there  would  be  no  way  of  check- 
ing on  compliance  with  an  agreement  not 
to  deploy  MIRVs  except  by  detaUed,  on-site 
Inspections  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
never  agree  to  and  we  would  not  be  likely 
to  either.  ' 

The  importance  of  immediate  action  to 
stop  MIRV  fight  teste  now — before  they  have 
been  completed  by  either  side— cannot, 
therefore,  be  overestimated.  Upon  taking  this 
action  now  may  well  depend  the  poeelbillty 
of  any  effective  llmltetlon  on  strategic 
armamente  by  agreement  between  our  ootm- 
try  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  President  indi- 
cated that  talks  might  begin  in  early  August. 
He  aaid  that  he  was  considering  the  poseibil- 
Ity  of  a  moratorium  on  MtRV  teste  as  part 
of  any  arms  control  agreement.  But  he  re- 
jected the  initiative  I  have  ptx>po6ed,  as  being 
not  in  our  intereete. 

Again,  let  me  state,  to  avoid  any  possible 
misunderstanding,  what  my  proposal  is.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  has  two  parte. 

The  first  part  la  that,  without  waiting 
for  anyone  else,  we  immediately  stop  all  flight 
tests  of  our  MIRVs. 

The  second  part  Is  that  we  not  resume 
such  flight  teste  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  resume  such  teste. 

I  whoUy  disagree  with  the  Piwldent  that 
my  propoeal  Is  not  In  oiu-  national  Interest. 
My  proposal  would  entaU  no  risk  to  oxii  na- 
tional security  for  these  reasons: 

We  are  substantlaUy  ahead  of  the  Soviete 
in  MIRV  technology. 

We  can  monitor  their  flight  testa— as  they 
can  monitor  ours.  If  they  resume  teste,  we 
will  know. 

We  can  maintain  our  readineee  to  resume 
testing,  as  we  must  assume  the  Soviete  would 
also  do. 

We  can  resume  teste  immediately  should 
they  decide  to  do  ao. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, or  anything  approaching  it. 

Certainly  President  Eisenhower  did  not 
think  so  when.  Just  over  ten  years  ago — on 
October  31,  1958— he  announced  that  the 
United  Stetes  would  conduct  no  further  teste 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  for 
so  long  as  the  Soviete  did  likewise. 

The  Soviete  observed  that  moratorium  for 
tbreo  years,  until  September  1,  1961,  when 
they  resumed  testing.  The  United  Stetes  then 
conducted  further  teste  of  ite  own.  But  the 
moratorium,  even  though  broken,  imques- 
tionably  paved  the  way  for  the  partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  which  the  Senate  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 

If  we  are  ever  to  conclude  a  Strategic 
Arms  LimitaUon  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, the  terms  of  that  agreement  must  be 
such  that  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the 
American  people  can  be  confident  of  our 
abUlty  to  detect  violations  that  might  Jeop- 
ardize our  safety.  =  j  r 
We  can  have  no  such  confidence  once  the 
Soviete  have  fuUy  tested  MIRV  warheads. 
Nor  could  they  have  any  such  confidence 
once  we  have  reached  that  stege. 

Indeed,  there  la  good  reason  to  believe  that 
somewhere  short  of  full  testing,  both  nations 
would  have  to  conclude  that  it  was  too  late 
to  enter  a  moratorium  on  testing  with  suffi- 
cient insurance  that  the  other  side  could  not 
deploy. 

To  speak  then  of  a  moratorium  aa  part 
of  an  overall  agreement  that  no  one  antic- 
ipates reaching  for  several  years  is  traglcaUy 
wide  of  the  mark. 
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In  fact,  such  an  approach  can  only  butt. 
rese  what  has  been  authoritetlvely  noonZi 
to  be  the  Defense  Department's  Jolft^f^ 

This,  in  brief,  is  that  the  die  has  alreadv 
been  cast  and  that  both  the  United  StaiSi 
and  the  Soviet  Union  inevitebly  must  or^ 
ceed  With  the  fuU  development  and  deDloT 
ment  of  MIRVs  and  of  anu-balllstlc  mul 
slle  systems,  before  entering  into  any  aKree 
ment  to  freeze  strategic  weapons. 

Such  a  prescription  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  arms  control.  If  adopted  as  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Ctovernment,  itWoJud 
lead,  in  my  Judgment,  to  an  intolerable  es. 
calatton  of  arms. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  In  the  formation 
of  national  policy,  it  is  not  only  proper  but 
essential  that  the  Legislative  Branch  seek 
to  prevent  the  Executive  Branch  from  lead- 
ing  our  nation  across  a  threshold  of  no  re- 
turn. " 

The  only  path  to  national  security  in  th* 
nuoelar  age  lies  in  arms  control,  not  m  the 
proliferation  of  weapons. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  now  stend  is  one  that 
may  be  uniquely  suited  to  a  mutual  halt 

We  have  not  months,  perhaps  not  manv 
weeks,  before  it  may  be  too  late.  If  we  wait 
for  a  mutual  agreement  to  limit  MIRV  test- 
ing and  deployment,  the  chances  are  we 
shall  be  too  Ute.  Under  my  proposal  we 
would  seize  the  initiative.  We  would  do 
something  while  there  still  may  be  time  We 

^°^^.^°*-  J"^  **^^  *•»<'"*  <»ol^  something 
untu  the  deadline  for  action  has  passed 

tv.'^*.  ??."l*  ^^^  "**«  opportunity  to  take 
the  inlUative  before  the  Inexorable  forces 
of  technology  decree  the  defeat  of  man's 
best  hope. 


SENATOR  MILLER  ON  "CAPITOL 
CLOAKROOM" 


A&  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
18.  the  program  "Capitol  Cloakroom" 
consisted  of  an  interview  by  several 
leading  CBS  news  analysts  and  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  .  Because  of  the  timely  na- 
ture of  the  questions  discussed  and  the 
able  and  perceptive  answers  provided  by 
my  colleague  from  Iowa,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  transcript  of  the 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  this  panel  dis- 
cussion on  my  car  radio  and  I  found  it 
to  be  both  lively  and  informative. 

I  especially  commend  to  my  colleagues 
Senator  Miller's  highly  pertinent  and 
very  informative  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  ABM  controversy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBS  CAFTroL  Cloakboom,  Jttne  18,  1969 
Participating:  Senator  Mnjjs.  Roger  Mttdd, 
Geobge  Hirman,  and  David  Dick. 

Q.  Senator  MlUer.  is  the  ten  percent  tax 
surcharge  necessary  to  block  runaway  In- 
fiation?  ' 

Q.  Senator,  la  the  anti-ballistic  missile 
issue  being  staUed  to  let  passions  cool  In 
the  Senate? 

Q.  What  does  the  Republican  rejection  of 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  signify? 

Q.  Welcome  to  Capitol  Cloakroom.  Sena- 
tor Miller.  Your  committee  membership- 
Finance,  Agriculture,  Joint  Economic  and 
the  OOP  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee— 
prompte  a  long  list  of  questions  and  we'll 
begin  with  Finance,  with  your  permission, 
and  taxation  and  Infiation.  The  other  day  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  cleared  a 
modified  extension  of  the  ten  percent  tax 
surcharge,  ten  percent  untU  January  and  five 
percent  until  June.  As  you  In  favor  of  it  and 


do  you  think  It's  necessary  to  stop  or  block 
what  Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  fears 
will  be  runaway  infiation. 

A.  Well.  I'm  in  favor  of  it  and  as  far  as 
Its  necessity  Is  concerned  I  think  you  know 
that  the  best  thinking  in  the  Administration 
certainly   is  that  it  is   necessary.  However, 
let's  put  it  in  perspective.  It's  necessary  only 
as  a   part   of   a   package.  The  ten  percent 
surcharge  by  Iteelf  is  not  going  to  do  the  Job 
on  infiation.  If  you're  going  to  do  a  Job  on 
the   infiation   problem,    you   have   to   work 
on  it  on  both  the  monetary  and  the  fiscal 
sides  of  the  ledger.  On  the  monetary  side. 
I  think  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
Increasing  the  money  supply  at  a  very  mod- 
erate rate  and  it  has  increased  the  rediscount 
rate  substentially,  which  resulte  in  higher 
interest  rates.  And  that  takes  care  of  that 
one  side.   The  other  side  of  the  ledger  is 
the  fiscal  side,  and  that  means  taxes  and 
spending  and  you  have  to  have  both.  Dtu-ing 
the  debate  at  the  time  the  surcharge  was  first 
proposed,  it  was  brought  out,  I  think,  very 
clearly  that  nobody  who  was  voting  for  the 
ten  percent  surcharge  expected  this  to  have 
an  anti-lnfiatlonary  Impact  Immediately  (in 
fact,  not  for  several  months,  if  not  years), 
because  people  who  would  have  to  pay  more 
texes  and  still  wanted  to  make  purchases 
would  dig  into  their  savings  and  make  the 
purchases  Just  the  same.  And  it  was  sounded 
loud  and  clear  that  the  best  way  to  have  an 
Immediate  impact  on  the  Infiation  picture 
was  to  have  a  curb  in  federal  spending.  And 
that's  why  we  Insisted,  you  may  remember, 
that  If  we  were  going  to  respond  to  President 
Johnson's  surcharge  request  that  President 
Johnson  would  also  have  to  be  willing  to 
accept  a  $6  billion  reduction  In  federal  spend- 
ing. And  so,  with  the  passage  of  the  surtax, 
this  is  not  going  to  get  the  Job  done  unless 
the  Congress  cooperates  with  the  Adminis- 
tration in  holding  down  federal  spending  too. 
And  with  that  kind  of  a  package  we  can  do 
a  Job  on  infiation. 
Q.  Holding  down  how  much? 
A.  Well,  certainly  holding  It  down  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  federal  borrowing 
Is     going     to     be     minimized,     preferably 
eliminated. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of 
this  testimony  about  why  the  surtax  in  1968 
didn't  control  Infiation  any  better  than  it 
did,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sort  of  backward 
looking  that  perhaps  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  had  been  working  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  surtax.  Do  you  think  some- 
thing should  be  done,  as  has  often  been 
suggested  here,  to  get  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  a  little  better  coordination  with  the 
Administration  and  with  Congress? 

A.  Well,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  this,  as  you  well  know.  One  is  to  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  exist  as  a  very 
Independent  body;  the  other  is  to  make  it 
subject  to  Administrative  dictates.  I  can  see 
where  either  school  of  thought  could  prevail 
at  a  given  period  of  time.  However,  my  per- 
sonal view  is  that  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  going  to  be  best 
In  the  long  run,  and  will  not  be  changed 
subject  to  the  whims  of  an  Administration 
which  may  be  in  and  out  of  office.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  increas- 
ing the  money  supply  at  an  unduly  fast  rate 
last  year  went  contrary  to  the  fiscal  policy 
which  Congress  and  the  Administration  itself 
had  dicteted.  And  now  they  have  confessed 
to  their  error  and  we  will  trust  that  they  will 
not  fall  into  a  similar  error  in  the  future. 

Q.  Senator,  there's  a  portion  of  this  bi- 
partisan effort  which  Includes  removing  some 
low-Income  families  from  the  rolls  and  there 
are  some  members  of  Congress  who  refer  to 
this  as  a  "sweetener."  Is  this  the  extent  of 
tax  reform  that  you  expect  this  year? 

A.  No.  Most  of  us  expect  to  have  two  pack- 
ages of  tax  measures.  The  first  one  I  refer  to 
as  a  "mini-package,"  which  consiste  of  the 
ten  percent  surcharge,  "sweetened"  up,  if  you 


wish  to  use  that  term,  by  certain  measures 
such  as  the  removal  of  a  number  of  low  in- 
come texpayers  from  the  impact  of  federal 
income  taxes,  such  as  repeal  or  modification, 
at  the  very  least,  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
Maybe  one  or  two  other  items.  That's  the 
mini-package;  that's  the  one  that  we  need  to 
get  out  of  the  way  very,  very  quickly. 
Q.  And  continuing  the  excise  taxes. 
A.  And  oontinuing  the  excise  texes.  Now, 
as  a  follow-on  however,  I  think  that  there  ts 
great  expectation  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  send  out  a  package, 
a  substantial  package,  of  tax  reform  proposals 
sometime  by  mid-summer  or  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer;  and  then,  if  the  session  con- 
tinues on  tlirough  the  fall,  as  all  indications 
are  that  it  will,  then  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  get  around  to  working  on 
that  and  probably  have  this  second  package 
out  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  second  pack- 
age, of  course,  would  include  a  number  of 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be  sub- 
stantial reform  of  tax  exempt  private  founda- 
tions, and  this  alone  could'  occupy  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  time  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  think  two  packages  are  due  this  year. 
Q.  Tou  didnt  mention  reform  on  the 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  percent  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  Do  you  favor  that? 

A.  Well,  I  have  always  opposed  the  arbi- 
trary, meat-ax  approach  to  cutting  down  on 
percentege  depletion,  be  it  percentage  deple- 
tion in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  or  percentage 
depletion  in  other  minerals.  And,  you  know, 
this  could  go  clear  down  to  five  j>ercent  per- 
centege depletion  on  sand  and  gravel.  I  think 
that  the  Administration's  proposal  In  the 
form  of  a  minimum  tax  approach  is  a  pretty 
good  way  of  handling  this.  Now,  in  other 
words,  we  might  argue  about  whether  there 
should  be  a  change  In  [>ercentage  depletion; 
we  might  argue  whether  there  should  be  a 
change  in  longterm  capitel  gains;  whether 
there  should  be  a  change  in  tex  exempt 
municipal  bond  interest.  But  there's  one 
thing  I  would  hope  we  could  get  together  on 
and  that  is  that  regardless  of  where  this  tax 
exempt  Income  comes  from,  people  should 
pay  a  certein  amount  of  tex.  And  that's  what 
the  minimum  tex  approach  is  all  about.  And 
I  think  that  it's  a  very  good  way  of  dealing 
with  tills  problem,  certainly  in  the  short  run. 
It  avoids  all  the  argvmiente,  when  you  meet 
each  one  of  these  items  head  on,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  think  it  satisfies  the  bulk  of 
the  American  tax  paying  public  by  assuring 
them  that  regardless  of  where  this  comes 
from  people  are  going  to  pay  some  texes. 

Q.  Senator,  in  discussing  infiation  with 
monetary  experte  in  the  government,  many 
say  that  there's  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  the  greatest  enemy  the  Administration 
has  is  what  they  call  Infiation  psychology, 
that  people  now  beUeve  infiation  is  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  lives,  almost  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  If  they  believe  prices  go  up,  they're 
going  to  go  up.  How  does  the  Administration 
combat  that? 

A.  Well,  Roger,  we  all  have  our  idesM  on  it. 
I  have  my  own  and  I'm  very  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  I  think  that  a  good  many  of 
your  so-called  smart  money  people  are  count- 
ing on  the  Congress  to  not  change  ite  spote. 
And,  as  you  well  know,  over  the  last  eight 
years  the  Congress  has  bad  the  proclivity  of 
running  our  federal  government  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  deeper  in  debt  year  after 
year  after  year.  Now,  you  still  have  generally 
the  same  makeup  of  the  Congress  in  1969. 
and  some  of  the  smart  money  boys  ore 
betting  on  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  not 
going  to  change  ite  spote  and  it's  going  to 
continue  to  appropriate  more  money  than  the 
federal  government  tekes  in  and,  of  course,  if 
they  do,  then  we're  going  to  have  continued 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

Q.  Well,  the  Congress  isn't  primarily  to 
blame  for  Infiation,  Is  it? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  it  Is.  This  is  where  It  starte, 
because,  when  a  majority  of  the  members  of 


Congress  vote  to  run  your  federal  govern- 
ment billions  and  bUllons  deeper  in  debt,  as 
night  follows  day  you're  going  to  have  in- 
fiation. Now  you  can  talk  about  wage  in- 
creases and  price  increases  aa  aggravating  in- 
fiation, and,  of  course,  if  they're  unduly 
high  they  will  aggravate  Infiation.  But  it 
starte  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  until 
you  liave  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  refuse  to  vote  more  spending  than 
we  take  in,  you're  going  to  have  more  in- 
fiation. And  so  I  can  understend  why  some 
smart  money  people  are  counting  on  the 
Congress  not  changing  ite  policy  and  con- 
tinuing the  infiationary  fiscal  policies  that 
they  have  followed  here  for  the  last  eight 
years.  I  don't  think  they  will  this  year.  And 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  find 
that  Congress  is  going  to  hold  a  rein  on 
federal  spending  and  is  going  to  meet  the 
fiscal  requlremente  by  coupling  sptending 
and  taxing  in  a  package  that  will  bring  us 
out  pretty  well,  even-steven,  then  the  infia- 
tionary psychology  will  go  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Now,  that  won't  happen,  however,  until 
later  on  this  year  when  we  have  taken  ac- 
tion on  our  appropriation  bills.  And  so  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  that  the  Inflationary 
psychology  will  tone  down  enough  to  start 
getting  the  Job  down  on  inflation  until 
probably  this  fall. 

Q.  And  to  do  your  part  you'd  be  willing  to 
vote  against  appropriations  that  would  help 
Iowa? 

A.  I've  said  on  the  fioor  many  Jtlmes  that 
Iowa,  by  my  vote.  wlU  be  pleased  to  take  ite 
fair  share  of  reduction  of  sx>endlng  in  order 
to  do  a  Job  on  infiation. 

Q.  What's  the  impact  on  all  of  this  bal- 
ance between  income  and  outgo  of  the  fed- 
eral government  of  the  tex  reform  bill.  Will 
It  bring  in  more  money  or  will  it  bring  in 
less?  This  is  the  second  package,  the  tax 
reform  package. 

A.  Well,  according  to  the  Administration's 
proposals  and  desires,  you  know  they  desire 
to  have  a  package  which  will  pretty  well  even 
out;  in  other  words,  there  will  be  fome  areas 
which  will  cost  the  revenue  and  there  will  be 
others  which  will  bring  in  more  revenue.  For 
example,  closing  some  of  the  loopholes  on 
tex  exempt  foundations  unquestionably  will 
bring  in  more  revenue.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  a  liberalization  of  moving  ex- 
pense deductions,  that  will  cost  the  revenue. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the 
package  was  not  a  relatively  balanced  pack- 
age so  that  income  and  outgo  would  be  Just 
about  the  same. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  they're  talking  at>out 
cutting  when  they  stert  talking  now  about 
cutting  expenses  is  what  used  to  be  sacro- 
sanct— milltery  spending.  One  of  the  items 
that  everybody's  been  accepting  as  a  sort 
of  symbol  is  the  anti-ballistic  missile.  Now 
there  was  a  big  fuss  here  a  couple  of  weeks, 
a  month  ago  and  you  haven't  heard  much 
about  It  lately.  Is  It  being  quietly  stelled  so 
that  well  forget  about  It? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  leadership  would 
probably  tell  you  that  it's  not  being  de- 
liberately stalled  at  all.  There's  no  particu- 
lar hurry  on  It.  After  all,  you  want  to  realize 
that  this  Is  an  issue  wlilch  was,  I  think, 
prematurely  got  out  into  the  open.  It's  a 
part  of  the  milltery  authorization  measure, 
and  that  isn't  going  to  be  due  out  until 
July  anyhow.  And  in  previous  years,  as  I 
recall,  the  military  measure  doesn't  come  out 
until  July  or  August.  And  until  it  does 
come  out  for  action,  then  we're  not  going 
to  meet  this  issue  headon  with  roll  call 
votes  in  the  Senate.  I  Just  think  that  it  was 
prematurely  raised. 

Q.  The  President  raised  it,  though,  did 
he  not? 

A.  Well.  I  think  the  PresidenV  raised  it  In 
that  he  took  a  position  on  it.  But  even  be- 
fore the  President  raised  it,  there  were 
speeches  being  made  about  the  anti-bal- 
listic missile.  Actually,  you  remember,  this 
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WM  nlMd  at  least  two  and.  I  think,  three 
times  last  year^e  had  three  different  de- 
bates down  here  on  the  floor,  at  various 
stages  of  our  legislative  program,  on  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile.  So,  it's  pretty  much 
old  hat. 

Q.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  President's  Safe- 
guard proposal? 

A.  Tea.  I  am.  And  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  I  understand,  and  I  think  most 
of  us  who  favor  It.  understand,  that  there 
are  some  good  decent,  conscientious  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  disagree  with  us.  It's  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  the  average  human  being, 
certainly  the  average  voter,  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  this  It's  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the 
average  Senator,  because  we're  not  scientists. 
I'm  not  a  physicist.  What  do  I  do  when  some- 
body says  "well,  the  ABM  won't  work."  and 
someone  else  says  "the  ABM  will  work"?  And 
they're  both  scientists. 

Q.  Why  did  you  decide  It  would  work, 
then? 

A.  Well,  I  placed  my  chips  In  the  basket  of 
Dr.  Wlgner,  the  Nobel  Laureate  of  Princeton 
University. 
Q.  Why  him? 

A.  Well,  111  teU  you.  Of  aU  the  physicists 
In  the  world,  he's  the  only  one  that  has  re- 
ceived the  four  top  awards  for  physics — 
Ifobel  •  Peace  Prize,  the  Perml  Award,  the 
Ifattonat  -  Science  Medal  and  one  other.  He 
Is  preeminent  In  his  field.  Ill  take  him  com- 
pared to  a  thousand  other  physicists. 

Now,  when  they  achieve  his  recognition, 
maybe  I'U  be  more  Inclined  to  listen  to  them. 
It's  a  case  of  where  you  put  your  chips.  You 
want  to  play  golf.  Are  you  going  to  put  yoxir 
chips  with  Jack  Nlcklaus  or  some  unknown 
or  somebody  who's  Just  starting  In? 
Q.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe? 

A.  Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  Is  this:  There's 
nobody  in  the  physics  field  who  has  at- 
tained the  achievements  that  Dr.  Wlgner  has 
attained. 

Q.  But  his  awards  were  not  In  recogni- 
tion for  his  work  In  the  ABM  field,  were  they? 
A.  Well,  the  question  Is  one  of  physics  as 
to  whether  the  ABM  will  or  will  not  work. 

Q.  Well.  It's  a  question  of  testing  It.  Un't 
It?  Don't  both  sides  admit  you  really  won't 
know  until  you  test  It? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  your 
physicists  like  Dr.  Wlgner  wUl  teU  you  that 
It  will  work.  Of  coiu'se.  you  have  to  have 
testing  to  check  out  certain  things.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  hydrogen  bomb  should  be 
recalled.  You  may  remember  one  noted  phys- 
icist, Dr.  Oppenhelmer.  said  It  wouldn't  work. 
Since  then  he  has  come  up  with  an  admis- 
sion that  he  was  wrong. 

Q.  Senator.  In  the  taxpayers'  mind  it  seems 
that  there  are  misgivings  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration may  be  losing  ground  on  two 
fronts — the  Ijifiatlon  crisis  at  home  and  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Do 
you  share  that  concern? 

A.  Well.  I  certainly  am  concerned  about 
both  of  those  points.  And  I  don't  know 
about  anybody  who  Isn't.  However,  I  don't 
think  the  Administration  is  losing  ground. 
And  I  don't  think  that  It  should  either  lose 
ground  or  gain  ground.  I  think  It  would  be 
very  shortsighted  for  anybody  to  expect  that 
a  new  President  and  a  new  Administration 
and  a  new  Congress  could  get  this  Inflation- 
ary momentum  tailed  back  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
don't  think  that  anybody,  certainly  not  nie 
certainly  not  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  certainly  not  the  chairmen 
of  various  committees  around  here,  really  ap- 
preciated the  Impact  on  this  economy  of  ours 
of  the  $25  billion  budget  deficit  that  we  had 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  don't  think  anybody 
dreamed  what  that  Impact  was.  And  we're 
beginning  to  flnd  out  what  a  horrible  Im- 
pact  It  had.  and  It's  Just  going  to  take  a 
while  to  work  it  out;  and  you're  going  to 
have  to  have  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration working  together.  If  the  Con- 
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greee  doesn't  work  with  the  Administration 
by  getting  this  budget  of  ours  into  a  rea- 
sonable balance,  it's  going  to  get  worse. 

Q.  Senator,  before  we  shift  to  politics,  may 
I  ask  you  If  you  believe  inflation  to  "be  a 
permanent  part  ofvQur  lives? 

A.  No,  and  I  thlnkSt  would  be  moet  un- 
fortunate for  anybody  to  J  say  so.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  some  so-called  "new 
economists"  who  preach  that  doctrine.  Of 
course,  when  they  do.  they're  flying  in  the 
face  of  a  national  economic  policy  which  was 
declared  in  a  bl-partls'an  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  1946  known  as  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  which  set  forth  twin  goals  for 
our  national  policy  objectives.  Those  twin 
goals  are  full  employment  and  a  stable  dol- 
lar. And  when  they  said  a  stable  dollar,  they 
weren't  talking  about  Inflation  as  being  a 
permanent  fixture  in  this  country.  For  some- 
body to  come  along  and  say  you  can't  attain 
both  of  those  goals — If  you're  going  to  have 
full  employment  you've  got  to  have  inflation 
or  If  you're  going  to  have  a  stable  dollar 
you're  going  to  have  unemployment — is  a 
confession  of  failure  of  the  capitalistic  eco- 
nomic system.  And  I'm  not  about  to  Join 
in  such  a  confession. 

Q.  Does  a  stable  dollar  mean  no  yearlv 
rise  at  all?  ' 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Or  does  It  mean  what  was  sometimes 
talked  about  In  the  Eisenhower  years  as  two 
percent  a  year. 

A.  No,  a  stable  dollar  means  a  stable  dollar- 
period.  And  I'm  pleased  to  say  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  nine  years,  I  have  heard  a 
spokesman  for  the  Administration,  Dr.  Paul 
McCracken,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  state  that  the  objective 
of  this  Administration  Is  zero  Infiatlon. 

Q.  Senator,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  specific 
political  question.  What  does  the  Republi- 
can rejection  of  Mayor  John  Undsay  mean  to 
you? 

A.  Well,  first  of  all,  this  Is  pretty  early  to 
give  you  a  definite  answer.  In  any  election 
there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  very 
careful  analysis,  lest  you  make  some  prema- 
ture Judgments.  I  don't  think  that  the  analy- 
sis has  been  made  that  would  enable  one, 
that  is  In  depth,  to  answer  that  question.  It'll 
entail  some  polling,  I'm  sure.  In  the  second 
place,  I  want  to  emphasize  this:  And  that  is 
that  New  York  City  politics  is  an  area  of 
its  own.  The  New  York  Republican  Party,  the 
New  York  City  Republican  Party,  the  New 
York  City  Democratic  Party,  are  not  by  any 
means  indicative  of  the  national  parties  or 
the  national  scene. 

Q.  But  If  you  back  up  and  take  the  victory 
of  the  former  police  chief  In  Minneapolis  or 
Yorty  in  Los  Angeles.  New  York  may  be  in- 
dicative, mightn't  it? 

A.  Now,  I'll  agree  with  you.  If  you  can 
bring  In  other  cities  around  the  country  be- 
sides New  York  City,  then  you  may  well  find 
a  pattern.  But  to  take  New  York  City  by 
Itself  and  say  here's  what  happened  In  a  pri- 
mary election  In  New  York  City;  therefore, 
this  Is  a  national  trend  would  be  most 
erroneous.  Now,  if  you're  going  to  bring  in 
Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 
and  you  seem  to  see  a  pattern  forming  there 
I  think  you  have  a  point.  And  the  point 
seems  to  be  that  people  want  to  have  safe 
streets,  and  they  want  to  have  a  firmer  at- 
titude towards  crime  and  violence.  And  cer- 
tainly that  Is  what  the  analyses  show  eis  the 
cause  of  the  Minneapolis  election  and  prob- 
ably, to  some  extent,  the  Los  Angeles  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  what 
effect  that  trend  would  have  on  you  and  the 
Senate.  Would  It  slow  down  the  Senate- 
would  the  trend  of  law  and  order  be  felt  here 
on  the  Hill? 

A.  I  think  that  it  will  be  observed,  but  I 
have  the  feeling  that  the  law-and-order,  and 
reduction  and  minimization  of  violence  and 
crime  trend  arrived  on  Capitol  HIU  loud  and 


clear  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  other  words,  I 
think  that  what  happened  in  Mlnneapoiis 
for  example,  reaUy  la  a  revelation  of  what 
we  had  revealed  to  us  last  year  at  the  time  we 
were  taking  action  of  Safe  Streets  blU. 

Q.  Now  you  have  a  half  dozen  members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  liberals,  mostly  Demo- 
crats  who  are  elected  by  less  than  55  percent 
Do  you  think  that  these  liberals  are  now 
endangered  In  1970?  I  mean,  the  half  dozen 
who  are  up  in  1970. 

A.  Well,  I  would  have  to  tell  you  this,  as 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign  Committee,   that  any  elections  with 
that  kind  of  a  margin  we  deem  to  be  mar- 
ginal seats  and  they  are  in  our  target  sights 
Q.  Hugh  Scott  In  Pennsylvania? 
A.  Well,  I  thought  you  were  talking  about 
Democratic  seats. 
Q.  I'm  talking  about  liberals  in  general. 
A.  Well,  now,  if  you're  talking  about  Re- 
publican seats  where  there's  a  55  percent 
vote,  then  they're  going  to  be  In  the  target 
sights  of  our  Democratic  friends.  That's  the 
way  we  play  the  baUgame.  And  those  are 
marginal  seats  by  either  party's  definition. 

Q.  Wholl  be  the  easiest  Democratic  Sen- 
ator  to  knock  off  In  '70,  Senator? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  have  con- 
eluded  that  there  would  be  anyone  who 
would  be  easiest,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  are  about  a  dozen  of  those  seats  that" 
we  think  we  have  a  real  chance  of  picking 
up.  The  reason  is  that  there  has  been  a  Re- 
publican trend.  We  have  Republican  gover- 
nors in  a  good  many  of  those  states.  The 
people  seem  to  be  responding  more  to  Repub- 
lican philosophy  and  to  Republican  candl- 
dates,  especially  if  they  are,  as  they  usually 
have  been  lately,  young,  attractive,  dynamic 
people  with  progressive  and  yet  responsible 
viewpoints.  So,  I  think  that  ...  I  wouldn't 
single  out  any  particular  one;  I  Just  tell  you 
that  there  are  twelve  that  are  in  our  target 
sights  as  real  possibilities. 

Q.  In  the  thirty  seconds  we  have,  are  you 
willing  to  Join  your  Republican  colleague. 
Senator  Goodell,  in  challenging  your  party 
leader,  Mr.  Dlrksen,  to  remove  his  opposition 
tothe  appointment  of  Dr.  Knowles  to  the 
HEW? 

A.  Well,  I  haven't  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Dr.  Knowles  appointment.  I  am  some- 
what distressed  by  the  Impasse  that  has 
existed  for  a  long  time.  But  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  Senator  Dlrksen  has  some  points  to 
support  his  position.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  thing  debated  a  little  more  behind 
closed  doors  than  It  has  been  to  date.  I  think 
that  it,  perhaps,  will  be.  I  have  had  my  at- 
tention Invited  to  a  record  during  a  hearing 
which  indicates  that  Dr.  Knowles  might  have 
some  tough  sledding  if  he  comes  up  for  con- 
firmation In  the  Senate. 

Q.  We've  got  to  close  our  doors  now.  Sena- 
tor. Thank  you  for  being  with  us  on  Capitol 
Cloakroom. 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  FUNDS 
FOR  IMPACT  AREA  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
because  I  know  of  the  great  interest 
Senators  have  in  the  impacted  areas 
legislation— Public  Law  874 — I  bring  to 
their  attention  the  most  current  infor- 
mation on  the  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion budget  proposals  on  the  school  dis- 
tricts affected  in  each  State.  I  feel  sure 
that  this  information  can  be  most  useful 
to  each  Senator  in  coming  to  his  own 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
funding  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  June  12,  1969,  by  the  Hon- 
orable  James    E.    Allen.    Jr.,    and   the 
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CHILDREN  AND  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  NO.  874,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  DATA  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1968— Continued 


State  and  congressional 
district  numbers 


Number  of        Number  of 
"A"  children    "B"  children     "A"  amount     "8"  amount 


Washington: 

1 190.  6,132 

2 2.162  7,768 

3 367  4,538 

4 1,634  10,466 

5 2.575  4,305 

6 5.654  26,944 

7 175  3,877 

All --  12.756  64,030 

Kest  Virginia: 

2 50  1,770 

3 590 

4 1  714 

All 51 3,074 

Wisconsin: 

2- 555  2,187 

3 80  4,014 

7 124  188 

8 29  522 

10 373  521 

4,  5,  and  9  (Milwaukee) 41  2, 374 

All 1.202  9,80r 

Wyoming:  At  large 2,113  4,142 

CMm:Atlarge 3,647  5,977 

Virgin  Islands:  Atlarge 330  . 

Total,all 348,703        2,221,876 


$53,916 

$870,039 

J923,955 

614,319 

1,103,174 

1,717,493 

119.988 

648,311 

768,299 

464,287 

1,502,354 

1,966.641 

734, 043 

612,331 

1,346,375 

1,604,436 

3,822,950 

5,427,385 

49,376 

550, 088 

599,464 

"A"+"B"  Numberof 

amount    district  schools 


6 

30 
32 
46 
32 
18 
II 


3,640.365         9.109,246       12,749,612 


175 


12, 789 
■  "256" 


226,365 
75,455 
91,313 


239, 154 
75,455 
91.569 


13,045 


393, 134 


406, 179 


160, 020 

402,414 

562,435 

29,943 

740,205 

770, 148 

46,412 

35, 183 

81,595 

10,854 

97.690 

108,544 

144, 303 

101,395 

245,698 

15.346 

444, 282 

459,628 

8 
21 
5 
3 
9 
1 


406,879         1.821,169         2.228,048 


47 


1,016,467 
932,830 


641,865 

764, 399 

42,204 


1.658,333 

1.697,228 

42.204 


24 
~  1 

1 


115,523,133     347.325,001     462,848,135 


4,235 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,    EDUCATION,   AND   WELFARE, 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   IN    FEDERALLY   AFFECTED    AREAS, 
TITLES  I   AND   III,   PUBLIC  LAW  874,  AS  AMENDED 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND   WELFARE, 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   IN   FEDERALLY   AFFECTED   AREAS, 

TITLES  I  AND  III,  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  AS  AMENDED— Con. 


1970 
Stale  or  out-  estimated      1970  budget 

lying  areas  entitlement  request 


Difference 


State  or  out- 
lying areas 


1970 

estimated 

entitlement 


1970  budget 
request 


Difference 


Total $650,594,000  $187,000,000  $463,594,000 

Alabama 12.129,000  2,362,000  9,767,000 

Alaska 17,664,000  13,935,000  3,729,000 

Arizona 12,014,000  6,526,000  5,488,000 

Arkansas 3,444,000  958,000  2,486,000 

California 100,922,000  25,225,000  75,697,000 

Colorado 17,227,000  3,109,000  14  118  000 

Connecticut 4,410,000  1,503,000  2,907,000 

Delaware 2,303,000  1.388,000  915,000 

Florida 22,231,000  5,013,000  17,218,000 

Gsorgia 20,606,000  5.749,000  14,857,000 

Hawaii 11,914,000  5,741,000  6,173,000 

Idaho 3,579,000  1,044,000  2,535,000 

IHmois 16,537,000  4,280,000  12,257,000 

Indiana 5,673,000  982,000  4,691,000 

Iowa 3,366,000  310,000  3,056  000 

Kansas 11,168,000  3,302,000  7.866,000 

Kentucky 10,402,000  5,604,000  4  798  000 

Louisiana 4.375,000  770.000  3  605' 000 

Walne 3,987,000  2,213,000  1.774' 000 

Maryland 32.584,000  3.387,000  29  197  000 

Massachusetts..  20.427,000  5.971.000  14  456  000 

Michigan 5.948.000  2.852.000  3.096'000 

Minnesota 3,736,000  846.000  2  890  000 

Mississippi 3.397,000  1.115.000  2. 282' 000 

Kissouri 11.048.000  2.176.000  8,872  000 

Montana 6,052,000  3,960,000  2.092  000 

Nebraska 5.887,000  2,286,000  3,601  000 

Nevada 4,583.000  1,426,000  3,157  000 


New  Hamp- 
shire  

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia    

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DistrKt  of 
Columbia 

Guam 

Puerto  Rko 

Virgin  Islands  . 

Wake  Island... 


$2,745,000 
15,358,000 
12, 539, 000 
22,777,000 
13,414,000 

3, 203, 000 
14,023,000 
15,666,000 

3,407,000 
11,324,000 

4. 533. 000 
10.801.000 

4,741.000 

8.549,000 
38.467,000 

8. 953. 000 

153,000 

43,624.000 

16.755.000 

544.000 

-  2,952.000 

2, 120, 000 

7,484,000 

2, 255, 000 

6.131.000 

67.  000 

396,000 


$904. 000 
4.251,000 
6,147,000 
6,027,000 
6. 864. 000 
2.664,000 
1,182,000 
3.695,000 
791.000 
856. 000 
1.585.000 

3.  589, 000 
2.697.000 

705. 000 

7.709.000 

1.055.000 

4,000 

7. 442. 000 

4,  852.  000 

18.000 

571.000 

1.275,000 

374, 000 

1.247.000 

6. 067, 000 

0 

396,000 


$1,841,000 

11.107, 000 

6, 392, 000 

16,750.000 

6,  550. 000 

539. 000 

12,841.000 

11.971.000 

2.616,000 

10.468.000 

2.948.000 

7.212,000 

2.044,000 

7.844,000 

30.758.000 

7.898,000 

149,000 

36.182.000 

11.903.000 

526. 000 

2,381.000 

845.  000 

7.110,000 

1.008  000 

64.000 

67.000 

0 


CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
258,  H,R.  265.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business  for 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
265)  to  amend  section  502  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to  con- 
struction-differential subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12   O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjoiu-n  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  26,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  25,  1969: 

U.S.  Ass.^y  Office 

Nicholas  Costanzo.  of  New  York  to  be  Su- 
perintendent of  the  US.  Assay  Office  at  New 
York.  NY. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  25,  1969: 

Department  of  Justice 

Robert  B.  Krupansky,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erf/iesrfai/,  June  25,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  every  nation  he  who  fears  God  and 
does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  Him. — 
Acts  10:  35. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  bidden  us 
to  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  our  good  works  and  glorify 
Thee,  grant  us  grace  to  be  faithful  leaders 
of  our  people,  thoughtful  in  our  thinking, 
wise  in  our  wisdom,  genuine  in  our  good- 
ness, and  with  hearts  ever  open  to  Thee. 
Weave  our  lives  and  the  life  of  our  Nation 


into  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice 
and  peace  in  our  world. 

Guide  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  these  Members  of  Congress  in  their 
endeavor  to  find  a  just  basis  for  the 
ending  of  war  and  in  their  efforts  to 
discover  a  strong  foundation  for  inter- 
national cooperation  and  peace. 

Awaken  in  our  people  an  abounding 
good  will  and  tie  it  to  an  adventurous 
willingness  to  work  with  Thee  for  the 
good  of  all. 

To  this  end  we  commit  our  lives  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4297.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  8.  1966. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  foUowlng  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  ocma«Dt  to  the  upper  Nio- 
brara River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska; 

3.950.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment erf  addlUonal  district  Judgee,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appotntment  of  Robert  Strange  McNa- 
mara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian   Institution;    and 

S.J.  Res.  lae.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  approprlaUon  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  1970  to  $760,000,000 
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SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OP  MONTANA  RETURNS  TO  THE 
FOLD 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

.  Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an 
important  announcement  to  make,  that 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Montana  has  returned  to  the  Democratic 
fold. 

The  new  Member  ia  John  Melcher  of 
Forsyth.  Mont.,  a  former  State  senator 
and  former  member  of  our  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  Montana.  He  is  a  veteri- 
narian and  operates  as  well  a  feed  lot 
and  cattle  business.  He  is  a  very  progres- 
sive and  nne  Representative  for  Mon- 
tana and,  of  course,  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  elections  held  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  It  was  certainly 
pleasing  to  me  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  make  his  announcement 
as  I  am  sure  it  has  been  pleasing  to  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause we  are  getting  into  the  Congress  a 
very  fine  addition  to  our  ranks 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  John 
Melcher  has  won  an  election  in  a  dis- 
trict that  has  not  gone  DemocraUc  since 
1958,  In  a  district  that  President  Nixon 
earned  last  faU  by  17.670,  and  our  former 
colleague.  Mr.  Battln.  carried  by  44  136 
to  the  last  general  election.  This  district 
has  been  Republican  by  votes  of  55  per- 
cent in  1962.  54  percent  in  1964.  60  per- 
cent In  1966.  and  68  percent  to  1968 

^I!i^  ^.^®  "^^  °"t  0'  four  special 
elections  that  have  been  won  by  Demo- 
crats this  year.  This  is  one  of  two  districts 
that  have  been  held  by  Republicans  This 
makes  this  Congress  only  two  short  of 
the  majority  we  had  to  the  last  Congress 

^r  mL^^^vJl^-  "^^  *^  «°^  to  have 
our  majority  ba<^. 


people  have  been  shocked  beyond  meas- 
ure at  some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court  and  the  conduct  of  some 
of  Its  members. 

I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  legal 
profession  and  for  the  Judges  serving 
with  devotion  and  dedication,  both  State 
and  Federal  throughout  the  Nation- 
however.  I  do  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  a  democracy  such  as  ours  to  set 
qualifications  forTnembership  and  tenure 
of  office  for  the  Supreme  Court.  The  time 
has  come  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the 
stewardship  of  its  members.  If  we  are 
ever  to  curb  the  excessive  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  preserve  our  free- 
dom, now  is  the  time.  The  highest  ethical 
standards  of  conduct  are  absolutely  nec- 
^ry  to  the  highest  court  of  our  land. 
Standards  of  conduct  are  necessary  for 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  totroduclng  legislation  which 
would  set  qualifications  and  tenure  for 
members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  My 
bill  would  require  that  members  be  nat- 
ural-bom citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attatoed  at  least  35  years  of 
age  upon  taktog  office.  It  would  require 
that  a  person  must  have  served  as  either 
a  Federal  or  State  Judge  or  some  com- 
btoatlon  of  both  for  at  least  10  years  and 
at  least  5  years  of  this  time  shaU  have 
been  served  as  an  appellate  judge   The 
appototment  to  the  Court  would  be  for 
10  years.  A  Justice  may  serve  for  more 
than  one  10-year  term  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Court 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior and  adherence  to  high  ethical 
standards. 


June  25,  1969    I   /wne  25,  1969 
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do.  but  Just  as  a  precautionary  matu. 
It  might  be  wise  for  him  tcTrevl^  h! 
addition   because  I  thtok  he  mayVa 
little  high  on  his  estimate.  * 


THE    NEED    FOR    IMMEDIATE    Tatt 
REFORM  ^ 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION,  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  taktog 
testimony  during  general  debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
There  was  no  objection. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mto- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
toclude  extraneous  matter ) 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 


COUNTING  THE  VOTES  ON  SUR- 
TAX EXTENSION 
(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mto- 
ute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarics  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter ) 

.nS?K^7?-  ^-  Speaker,  to  the  years 
gone  by  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
moaning  and  groantog  from  the  other 
side  about  arm  twisttog  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  A  member  of  the  press  has 
just  told  me  the  mtoority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  had  told  the  press  a  few  mto- 

?<?th?L\'u^'  "°  ^°*^  °°  "^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Ford  should  know  more  about  how 

many  votes  he  has  on  that  side  than  I 


(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  ner 
mls^on  to  address  the  House  f?r  i  iSS 
ute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ann 
toclude  extraneous  matter  y"^^^  «"<! 

wiJSi;  y^^^*^^  Speaker,  the  delay 
which  has  been  afforded  to  the  cons  d 
eratlon  of  the  surtax  to  the  Ho2i  o 
Representatives  provides  those  on  boS 
ddes  of  this  Issue  an  opportunity  to  r? 
fleet  on  their  positions.  *' 

The  American  people  have  a  rieht  tn 
faiow  how  President  Nixon  stanS  on 
5^  **  ^  reforms  to  close  major  loon- 
holts.  They  have  already  heard  thafhe 
wants  to  extend  the  surtax 

depletion  allowance  reduction.  Imposi- 
tion of  capita^  gatos  at  death.  iuniSSi 

SJloS  '"'^'^'  "^^  ^'^'^^^  '^^ 
During  the  past  few  weeks  of  delibera- 
tion on  the  surtax  and  tax  reform,  it  has 
seemed  clear  that  the  administration  has 
had  a  sufficient  majority  of  Its  own  party 
to  the  House  to  protect  loopholes  to  the 
law  It  is  now  high  time  that  the  mandate 

hi  f  >!!f  ^,®'?*?°  .P~P^«  *"»  recognized 
by  the  administration,  and  those  gapping 
tax  loopholes  be  closed  forthwith.  To  do 
so.  it  is  likely  that  the  Democrats  to  the 
House  could  produce  the  necessary  votes 
to  complement  Republican  support  for 
this  proposition. 

If  the  President  does  not  totend  to 
stand  firmly  behtod  tax  reform  now.  then 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know. 

In  the  absence  of  firm  commitments  in 
favor  of  strong  tax  reforms  from  the 
President  and  his  administration,  pros- 
pects for  any  acUon  on  the  surtax  will 
todeed  be  grim,  next  Monday,  or  next 
month. 

I  have  already  been  Informed  by 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
Baiiking  and  Currency  Conunittee  and 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  he  has 
now  expressed  his  opposition  to  exten- 
sion  of  the  surtax.  It  is  my  hope  that  any 
other  Members  committed  to  the  passage 
of  the  surtax  wUl  now  review  this  posi- 
tion. The  admtoistratlon  must  under- 
stand that  there  can  be  no  further  ac- 
tion on  the  surtax  without  a  clear-cut 
program  of  meaningful,  revenue-produc- 
ing tax  reform.  This  responsible  position 
deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 


PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  INCREASE- 
PROGRESS  REPORT 
(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter  ) 
.  ^;  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  prom- 
ised to  a  letter  to  our  colleagues  dated 
June  13.  I  am  keeptog  the  House  posted 
of^  the  progress  of  my  drive  to  find  ad- 
ditional Mwnbers  to  support  a  bill  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  amount  to 


$1,000.  Today  I  have  totroduced  a  biU 
along  with  24  of  our  colleagues  that 
would  effect  this  needed  reform  to  the 
income  tax  laws.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  report  that  in  addition  to  the  Mem- 
bers joining  me  on  this  new  bill,  eight 
others  have  totroduced  similar  legisla- 
tion to  the  past  2  weeks. 

When  I  began  the  drive,  I  pointed  out 
that  155  Members  were  to  support  of 
various  proposals  to  raise  the  personal 
exemption  amoimt.  As  it  stends  now, 
there  are  185  Members  supporting  the 
legislation.  The  goal  is  218  Members  and 
I  am  more  and  more  confident  that  the 
remaining  33  supporters  will  come  for- 
ward and  join  the  bandwagon  that  is 
forming.  I  plan  to  introduce  another  bill 
with  additional  Members,  and  tovlte 
those  who  wish  to  Joto  this  crusade  to 
call  my  office. 

With  218  Members  supporting  H.R. 
12120  and  similar  bills,  we  are  convtoced 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  include  this  reform  in  the  package 
of  tax  reform  legislation  for  this  year. 
The  real  winner  in  this  movement  is  the 
middle-income  taxpayer.  That  taxpayer 
has  been  ignored  far  boo  long,  yet  he  is 
the  one  that  carries  the  heaviest  burden 
of  Federal  tocome  taxes.  Raising  the 
personal  exemption  amount  is  a  first  step 
toward  providtog  this  taxpayer  with  the 
relief  he  so  justly  deserves. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  potot  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  90] 

Andrews.  Ala.     Hubert  O'Hara 

Ashley  Heckler.  Mass.  Ottlnger 

Blatnlfe  HuU  Pelly 

Buchanan  Joelson  Pepper 

Button  Klrwan  Powell 

Carey  Kuykendall  Pryor.  Ark. 

Clark  Landgrebe  Rees 

Diggs  McDonald,  Rosenthal 

B^l^  Mich.  Rostenkowskl 

Fisher  MaUllard  Satterfleld 

Gallagher  Mann  Scherle 

Oettys  Miller,  Calif.  Stephena 

Oude  MlUs  Stuckey 

Hagan  Murphy.  N.Y.  Thompson.  N.J. 

Hawkins  Nedzl  Wolff 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  On  this  rollcall  387  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ELECTIONS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING    FOR    AN    ADDITIONAL 
CLERK  FOR  ALL  HOUSE  MEMBERS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admto- 
istratlon. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  91-327)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  357)  providing  for  an  additional 
clerk  for  all  House  Members,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  367 

Resolved.  That,  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  Increase 
the  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Mem- 
ber and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  by  an  additional  $2,500  per 
annum,  and  each  such  Member  and  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to  one  clerk 
in  addition  to  those  to  which  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled. 

With  the  followtog  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  after  line  9.  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  increases  In  rates  of  pay  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  House  Resolution  441,  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . ' ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr,  Friedel)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  357  authorizes  each  Member, 
as  he  needs,  one  additional  clerk,  and  an 
mcrease  in  his  basic  clerk-hire  allowance 
of  $2,500. 

Mr,  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  proposal 
called  for  additional  clerk-hire  for  those 
Members  whose  districts  are  of  such  size 
they  can  justify  a  need  for  additional 
help  I  would  not  object  to  it.  I  do  object. 

In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  the  need. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  the  tlm- 
tog  to  this  ktod  of  activity  is  all  wrong. 
At  a  time  we  are  talktog  about  a  surtax 
and  tovestment  credits  and  tocreases  in 
salaries  for  all  kmds  of  groups  across  the 
country  I  believe  we  not  only  discredit 
to  our  good  sense,  but  also  do  violence  to 
this  institution  which  we  represent. 
I  hope  there  are  sufficient  Members  here 
who  are  willtog  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  we  do  have  a  vote  on  this 
matter,  because  I  intend  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  it  is  ahnost  im- 
possible to  predict.  Even  at  the  present 
time  every  Member  does  not  use  his  full 
clerk-hire  allowance.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  many  will  need  it.  If  they  do  not 
need  the  additional  allowance,  the  money 
is  not  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
can  run  to  about  $3.6  million? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Is  that  $3.6  million? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  shr. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  100  percent  of  the 
Members  utilized  the  additional  allow- 
ance it  could  approximate  that  figure. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  a  vast  number 
of  Members  do  not  currently  use  all  of 
their  allowance  and  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect all  Members  to  utilize  this  addi- 
tional sum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  What  is 
the  limit  on  a  base  pay  of  $2,500? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  believe  it  amounts  to 
$7,897. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  it  Is 
a  Uttle  more  than  $6,000.  It  is  $7,500.  is 
it  not?  The  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure, 
it  is  at  least  $7,500.  Would  he  care  to 
mulOply  436  by  $7,500.  as  the  possible 
cost  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  us- 
tog  the  case  that  every  Member  would 
take  advantage  of  it.  and  that  has  not 
been  proved  over  the  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  Just  as  well  as- 
sume that  every  Member  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  as  that  not  aU  Members 
would  take  advantage  of  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the 
money  to  foot  this  kind  of  bill? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Where  is  what?  I  did 
not  follow  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money  for  this  kind  of  bill? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  money  will  come 
out  of  appropriations  to  the  contingent 
fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Out  of  what? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  the  taxpayers  provide 
that  money? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Certatoly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  What  about  the  mail 
we  are  getting  from  our  taxpayers? 
Every  Member  is  piled  ur  with  mail.  The 
mail  Is  stacked  up.  It  is  hard  to  answer 
all  the  letters.  We  have  our  staffs  work- 
ing until  7.  8  or  9  or  even  later  at  night, 
and  on  Saturdays  and  Simdays.  Some 
Members  require  large  staffs  to  properly 
answer  their  mail  and  serve  their  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  I  understand  this 
legislation  correctly,  it  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  Members  who  need  an 
additional  secretary  for  their  office  or  of- 
fices to  expedite  replies  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  letters  and  inquiries  they 
receive  aimually  from  their  constituents. 
Of  course,  it  is  on  a  monthly  basis  and 
no  imused  portion  can  be  carried  over 
from  one  month  to  another.  The  money 
is  not  given  to  the  Member,  but  only 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  employ  a 
secretary,  with  money  being  paid  directly 
to  the  secretary  and  not  the  Member.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  a 
Member  does  not  need  an  additional  sec- 
retary, then  the  money  is  never  paid  out. 
In  my  case.  I  have  not  used  approxi- 
mately $160,000  gross  of  the  allotment 
available  to  me  for  clerk  hire  during  my 
tenure  to  Congres.  I  might  ask  the  chair- 
man to  verify  the  fact  that  If  a  Mem- 
ber does  not  need  the  money  for  hiring 
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additional  personnel,  he  does  not  have  to 
use  It.  does  he? 

Mr.FRIEDEL.  No,  sir 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  many  other  Members  are  turning 
back  or  not  using  much  of  their  clerk- 
hire  accounts.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  pass  judgment  on  other  Members- 
needs  for  a  staff  for  handling  their  cor- 
respondence. 

,J^°T,^  ^^°^^  '^e  to  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  who  is  a 
Member  who  likes  to  answer  his  mail  if 
he  is  able  to  turn  back,  or  maybe  I  should 
say  not  use  all  of  his  clerk-hire  aUow- 
ance? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  have.  For  20  years 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Well,  do  you  not  give 
other  Members  credit  for  possessing  the 
same  integrity  and  turning  back  or  not 
using  the  portion  they  do  not  need' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  or  not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  they  wUl.  I  am 
willing  to  trust  the  Members,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  you  can,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
-     them  need  it. 

Mr-  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. wiU  the  gentleman  yield' 

f rn^""- J^,^f^^^-  ^  y^^^**  ^°  t^e  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  i  happen 
«^n  An^n**  *  constituency  of  approximately 
800,000  people.  I  do  not  want  to  stand 
up  here  and  appear  to  be  trying  to  be 
more  pure  than  my  brothers,  but  I  have 
Tk.  ,  i'w?®  answering  my  mail.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  needed,  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.    Mr.   Speaker    I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 

not  present.  "»umis 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HoLiFttLD) .  The  Chair  wiU  count 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pariiamen- 
tary  inquiry.  Is  the  Chair  rendering  an 
opinion  on  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announced  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  resolution 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  204.  nays  195.  not  voting  33 
as  follows : 

fRoll  No.  91)       j 
YEAS— 204  I 
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Byrne.  Pa. 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Claiuen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsrteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
F\jqua 
Garmats 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 


Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeU.  Calif. 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 


Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adatr 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Aspinall 

Bean.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Boland 

Bow 

Bray 

Bnnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Cabill 

Camp 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Co-able 

Conte 

Corbett 

Coughlln 


Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MailUard 
Mann 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mlkva 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy.  Hi. 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
0'Kon«kl 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 

NATS— 195 


Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 
Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Zablockl 


June  25,  1969 1    June  25,  1969 
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Cowger 

Cramer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Erienborn 

Eshleman 

Flrdley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Galiflanakls 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Griffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Ho.?mer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I'^hord 
Jacobs 


Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McKneally 

Mabon 
Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Pike 


Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  m. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 
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Sebellua 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wta. 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 


Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wuiiams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Tatee 

Yatron 

Zion 

Zwach 


Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Button 

Carey 

Cunningham 

Dlggs 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Hastings 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Joel  son 

Kirwan 

McMillan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Morse 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 


Pepper 

Powell 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Rostenkowski 
Satterfleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Thompson.  N  J 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wolff 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
The  Clerk  announced  the  followine 
pairs:  ^ 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cunningham 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Morse 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mrs  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts.  "ecxier 

^^Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hast- 

la^'  ^^^'^^  °'  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McMll- 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.    Thompson   of   New   Jersey   -.vlth  Mr 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Stuckey 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Satterfleld 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ashley 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Joelson 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

Messrs.  GOLDWATER  "  and  ROTH 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  7906.  INTERSTATE  TAX- 
ATION ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  438  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  438 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H.R. 
7906)  to  regtUate  and  foster  commerce 
among  the  States  by  providing  a  system  for 
the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chaOrman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 


bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider,  without  the  Intervention  of  any 
point  of  order,  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  906 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bUl.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7906  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  438 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7906  to  regulate  and  foster  commerce 
among  the  States  by  providing  a  system 
for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  resolution  also  makes  it  in  order  to 
consider,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
point  of  order,  H.R.  906  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  This  provision  was  made  in 
the  rule  because  a  question  of  germane- 
ness could  be  raised. 

H.R.  7906  is  identical  to  H.R.  2158 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  in  May 
of  last  year,  including  an  amendment 
Identical  to  H.R.  906  prohibiting  the 
double  taxation  of  personal  income. 

The  bill  deals  with  liabilities  for  State 
and  local  corporate  net  income  taxes, 
capital  stock  taxes,  and  sales,  use,  and 
gross  receipts  taxes  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  438  in  order  that  H.R. 
7906  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Monagan)  . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule,  and  also  the  bill, 
H.R.  7906.  I  shall  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  the  bill  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act  of  1969  has  the  two  desirable  quali- 
ties of  being  responsive  to  the  States' 
pressing  needs  for  increased  revenues 
and  to  the  business  commimity's  desire 
to  have  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
varied  and  constantly  changing  State 
and  local  tax  laws.  The  net  effect  will 
contribute  to  a  healthy  national  econ- 
omy. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  is  not 
new.  In  the  87th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  3055  defining  the  power  of  the 
States  to  impose  tax  assessments  on  sales 
in  interstate  commerce.  Many  of  the 
principles  of  that  bill  were  subsequently 
incorporated  into  H.R.  2158.  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act  of  1968.  which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  in 
the  area  of  interstate  taxation  has  been 
long  recognized  and  this  remedial  legis- 
lation is  overdue.  From  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  day, 
courts  have  had  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  States'  interest  in  taxing  en- 
terprises doing  business  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  Nation's  interest  in  main- 
taining the  free  flow  of  interstate  com- 


merce. The  courts  received  no  direction 
from  Congress  in  striking  this  difficult 
balance  and  the  result  has  been  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  State  and  local  tax  laws  which 
have  proved  difficult  to  enforce  and  bur- 
densome on  business.  The  effect  has  been 
an  impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce and  a  loss  of  State  revenues. 

In  1959  in  the  wake  of  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions  holding  that  a  company 
engaged  exclusively  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  a  State  could  be  required  to  pay 
an  income  tax  in  that  State  and  the 
Court's  later  refusal  to  review  a  State 
court  decision  upholding  an  income  tax 
on  a  company  whose  only  contacts  in  the 
State  were  the  solicitation  of  orders, 
Congress  moved  to  act  in  this  area.  The 
result  was  Public  Law  86-272,  prohibiting 
State  income  taxation  of  companies 
whose  only  presence  in  the  State  was 
the  solicitation  of  orders.  It  also  author- 
ized a  comprehensive  review  of  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce. 

A  year  later,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-17,  the  study  was  ex- 
panded to  encompass  State  taxation.  A 
Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxa- 
tion of  Interstate  Commerce  was  formed 
thereunder  and  commenced  the  long- 
awaited  review.  The  measure  before  us 
today  embodies  the  recommendations  of 
that  study. 

H.R.  7906,  in  six  major  provisions,  of- 
fers guidelines  to  resolve  the  most  serious 
of  the  many  problem  areas  of  State  taxa- 
tion of  businesses  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  bill  provides,  first,  a  imi- 
form  jurisdictional  rule  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  business  location  for 
the  imposition  of  corporate  net  income, 
capital  stock,  and  sales  use  and  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property;  second,  an 
optional  two  factor — property  and  pay- 
roll— apportionment  formula  for  smaller 
companies  for  the  division  of  net  income 
or  capital:  third,  rules  in  the  sales  and 
use  tax  area  for  locating  sales  for  tax 
purposes  in  the  State  of  destination, 
credits  for  prior  sales  or  use  taxes  paid, 
exemption  of  household  goods  for  new 
residents,  uniform  treatment  of  freight 
charges,  accounting  for  local  sales  taxes, 
conclusiveness  of  resale  and  exemption 
certificates,  and  encouragement  of  direct 
payment  of  sales  or  use  tax  by  business 
buyers;  fourth,  prohibits  charges  for  out- 
of -State  audits;  ahd  fifth,  provides  a 
remedy  for  geographical  discrimination 
by  the  States  in  the  sales  tax  and  gross 
receipts  tax  area. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  congressional  in- 
tent to  enact  additional  remedial  legis- 
lation in  this  area  whenever  necessary 
by  a  further  provision  for  a  continuing 
evaluation  by  Congress  of  State  progress 
in  resolving  problems  not  dealt  with  in 
the  bill.  This  section  takes  on  greater  sig- 
nificance since  the  measure  in  its  pres- 
ent form  excludes  corporations  whose 
gross  receipts  exceed  $1  million.  While 
the  burden  of  complying  with  the  nu- 
merous and  complex  State  and  local  tax 
laws  falls  more  heavily  on  small  corpora- 
tions, large  corporations  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  hardships  presented, 
and  a  review  of  State  tax  structures  may 
at  a  future  date  make  clear  that  larger 


corporations  should  be  included  in  the 
coverage  of  this  remedial  legislation. 

While  some  States  may  experience  a 
slight  loss  of  revenues  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  measure  should  increase  State  rev- 
enues through  an  overall  increase  in 
economic  growth  and  the  greater  ease  of 
compliance  with,  and  enforcement  of. 
State  and  local  tax  laws.  In  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  increase  cor- 
porate income  tax  revenues  by  .13  per- 
cent, with  no  significant  loss  in  sale  and 
use  tax  revenues. 

This  bill  will  benefit  State  govern- 
ments, the  business  community,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  urgently  needed 
measure. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Sisk). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  op- 
positions to  the  restrictions  on  State  and 
local  powers  of  taxation  contemplated  by 
H.R.  7906,  this  year's  version  of  the  In- 
terstate Taxation  Act. 

Within  California  there  is  united  op- 
position to  this  legislation  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  business  com- 
munity. The  opposition  of  the  California 
Legislature  has  been  expressed  by  resolu- 
tion. The  adverse  views  of  Governor  Rea- 
gan have  been  conveyed  to  the  members 
of  the  California  delegation.  Major  busi- 
ness associations,  including  the  Califor- 
nia State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers  Association,  and 
the  California  Retailers  Association,  to- 
gether with  many  individual  businesses, 
large  and  small,  are  actively  working 
against  passage  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  was  generated  by  a 
study  authorized  by  Congress  in  1959. 
Any  justification  for  such  Federal  re- 
strictions existing  at  that  time  has  now 
largely  disappeared. 

All  but  four  sales  tax  States  now  grant 
credit  for  sales  or  use  taxes  paid  to  an- 
other State  on  the  same  transaction. 
Most  local  sales  taxes  are  administered 
at  the  State  level.  No  State  currently 
charges  for  out-of -State  audits.  Tax  re- 
porting procedures  have  been  simplified. 

Of  the  39  States  which  have  a  corpora- 
tion income  tax  law,  23.  including  Cali- 
fornia, have  enacted  the  Uniform  Divi- 
sion of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act. 
Also,  29  of  the  41  States  with  corpora- 
tion or  personal  income  tax  laws  are 
presently  using  the  Federal  income  tax 
base,  with  some  modifications,  as  the 
base  for  State  purposes.  Major  pwrtions 
of  the  income  tax  laws  in  four  more 
States  are  modeled  on  the  Federal  law. 

Action  by  the  States  in  organizing  a 
multistate  tax  commission  and  compact 
will  further  accelerate  this  movement  to- 
ward standardization.  On  this  record,  the 
States  have  earned,  and  should  be  ac- 
corded by  Congress,  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  any  remaining  problems  of  inter- 
state business  without  being  subjected 
to  arbitrary  and  synthetic  rules  which 
would  favor  one  group  of  taxpayers  over 
another. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
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minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
,  ,T!^  ^®*   <^*"^   <^he   roll,   and   the 
foU(7wing  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 
-  their  Jiames: 

[Ron  No.  92] 

Button  H«bert  OttinTer 

^I  Heckler.  B4a«.    ^^f' 

S«  Holifleld  Pike 

Cobelan  Joelaon  Pryor  Ark 

Cunningham      Klrwan  pS?eU 

Si**"..^     „  Leggett  Reld,  NY 

Bdwarda,  Calif.  McBflUan  Rivera 

Edwards,  La.        Biartln  Rosenthal 

ss?.T„..  siiir'^-'-  £«. 

OeSSf'  «^^'-^-^-      Thompson.  N.  J. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requited  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4229.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OT  H.R.  7906,  INTERSTATE  TAXA- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 

the  gentleman  srlelding. 

I  take  this  time  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  light  of  the  message  which 
has  just  come  from  the  Senate  that  It 
is  my  intention,  after  disposition  of  the 
rule  now  before  the  House,  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  consider  the  Senate 
amendments  to  that  bill  which  Involves 
the  extension  for  31  days  of  existing 
withholding  rates. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  may  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

r  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  he  can  in- 
form the  House  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Senate  repeal  of  the  APDC  freeze  that 
is  costing  my  own  community  and  our 
own  State  untold  millions  of  wasted  ad- 
ministrative doUars  while  they  await 
congressional  action. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  can  give  the  House 
a  report  on  that  very  vital  matter  that 
is  affecting  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Nation  including  our  own  State  at  con- 
siderable taxpayer  expense  while  we 
await  the  action  of  the  House  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  own  Governor  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Governor  Reagan,  has  repeated- 
ly asked  that  we  deal  with  this. 

I  merely  want  to  pin  down  while  we  are 
In  this  more  favorable  context,  whether 
or  not  the  House  is  going  to  nsh  or  cut 
bait  on  this  matter  that  is  of  such  great 
concern  to  my  own  local  community  and 
to  our  State  government  as  well 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker, '  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  in- 
formation, may  I  say  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  the  mat- 
ter is  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  that  the 
House  has  not  yet  agreed  to  a  conference 
and  I  have  not  as  of  this  minute  been 
authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  to  a  conference. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
been  opposed  and  continue  to  be  opposed 
to  that  freeze. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  fn>m  Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  can  say 
to  the  genUeman  that  I  have  been  In 
support  of  lifting  that  freeze  and  the 
celling  imposed  upon  the  State  under 
toe  present  law  and  relieve  them  from 
the  problems  they  would  have  to  face  un 
to  on  June  30. 

Certainly,  I  think  it  Is  Incumbent  that 
we  act  on  the  celling  before  June  30. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  leadership 
has  done  with  respect  to  going  to  con- 
ference and  whether  there  is  a  hangup 
somewhere. 


June  25,  1969 


Mr  BURTON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  from  CaU 
fomla  yield?  ^*"" 

Mr.    SMITH    of    CaUfomla.    I   yleirt 
briefly  to  the  gentleman.  ^^^^ 

Mr  BURTON  of  CaUfomla  Mr 
SpeakCT.  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  and  as  does  tho 
distinguished  gentleman  fixMn  Louiri 
ana,  this  problem  was  brought  to  the  at' 
tenUon  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  several  months  ago.  It  was  ore 
dieted  then  that  there  would  be  mllUon.s 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  wasted  unless  wp 
dealt  with  this  matter  In  some  deflrd. 
tlve  way  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  ^''" 

■This  matter  has  not  been  dealt  with 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
been  forced,  as  a  result  of  our  inaction 
to  waste  literally  millions  of  dollars  re 
shuffling  welfare  applications. 

This  is  at  a  very  late  stage  of  the 
game.  The  House  is  not  going  to  be  in 
session  tomorrow,  as  I  understand  it  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts 
We  may  weU  not  be  in  session  on  Fri- 
day and  I  do  think  it  is  about  time  that 
the  House  acted  responsively  on  this 
matter  and  definitively  and  I  intend  if 
I  am  on  the  floor,  before  acceding  to  the 
imanimous  consent  request,  I  believe  I 
have  a  right  as  one  Member  to  give  the 
firmest  of  assurances  at  least  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  community  and  the  people  in 
oiu-  state  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
this  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
their  head,  while  we  contemplate  if 
you  will  pardon  the  expression,  this  lee- 
islatlve  navel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
may  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  he  endeavor  to  get  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  before  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  made  or  to  ob- 
tain it  if  possible  when  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  made  under  a  reserva- 
tion of  objection  at  which  time  Members 
can  go  into  this  question. 

I  would  like  to  get  into  the  matter  at 
hand  and  get  it  over  with  if  we  possibly 
can.  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution,  House 
Resolution  438.  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7906)  to 
regulate  and  foster  commerce  among  the 
States  by  providing  a  system  for  the  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce.  The  i-ule 
^  makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  906.  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

H.R.  906  has  to  do  with  imposing  taxes 
on  Individuals.  The  main  statement  or 
explanation  of  it  is  that  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shaU  impose  for  any 
taxable  year  an  income  tax  on  the  in- 
come of  any  individual  which  was  earned 
or  derived  during  any  period  while  the 
Individual  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
State,  except  to  the  extent  the  income 
was  earned  or  derived  from  sources 
within  the  State. 

The  Rules  Committee  felt  that  this  was 
a  good  place  to  consider  that  question,  in 
this  Interstate  T&xatlon  Act. 

HJl.  7906  is  identical  with  HJl.  2158. 
which  passed  the  House  on  May  22  1968 
by  a  vote  of  284  to  89.  HJl.  906  is  Identi- 
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cal  with  an  amendment  placed  into  H.R. 
2158  on  the  House  floor  when  that  matter 
was  considered  last  year.  The  bill  did  not 
pass  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  know, 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  controversial  bill. 
Some  States  are  for  it,  some  are  against 
it.  Some  businesses  in  one  State  are  for 
It,  and  some  of  the  same  businesses  in 
another  State  are  opposed  to  it.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  California  are  op- 
posed to  it.  I  personally  favor  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
toward  having  some  equalization  of  taxes 
throughout  the  50  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  establish 
Federal  criteria  to  be  followed  by  the 
several  States  in  their  taxing  policies  with 
respect  to  out-of -State  businesses. 

Until  1959  such  businesses  had  few 
problems  with  the  States.  If  they  were 
not  physically  in  a  State  with  a  business 
location — a  sales  force  and  a  stock  of 
goods — they  were  as  a  general  rule  not 
taxed  because  they  were  an  Interstate 
corporation  and  State  taxation  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  encumbrance  on  inter- 
state commerce.  In  1954  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  corporation  was  tax- 
able on  the  portion  of  its  income  earned 
within  the  taxing  State  even  if  it  were 
not  engaged  in  intrastate  business  there. 
In  1960  the  Court  held  that  a  State  could 
require  sellers  in  interstate  commerce  to 
collect  its  sales  and  use  taxes.  This  sec- 
ond decision,  more  than  the  first,  spurred 
Congress  to  action.  H.R.  7906  is  an  at- 
tempt to  define  what  contacts  a  business 
must  have  within  a  State  to  come  within 
its  jurisdictl<m  for  tax  punxwes. 

Three  taxes,  net  income,  capital  stock, 
and  a  gross  receipts  tax  are  covered  by 
tiUe  I.  Under  the  bill,  no  firm  doing  less 
than  $1  million  Federal  net  taxable  in- 
come will  have  a  tax  obligation  to  any 
State  unless  it  has  a  business  location 
within  the  State.  Three  tests  are  pro- 
vided, any  one  of  which  will  give  the  firm 
a  business  location  for  tax  purposes: 
First,  owned  or  leased  property  within 
the  State;  second,  a  full-time  employee 
whose  duties  are  more  than  taking  or- 
ders; or  third,  maintaining  a  stock  of 
goods  for  sale. 

Under  titie  n,  if  a  firm  is  liable  for 
State  income  taxes.  It  has  an  option  of 
determining  how  much  of  its  Income  is 
subject  to  taxatioa  Current  State  for- 
mulas use  three  factors:  payroll,  prop- 
erty, and  sales  within  the  State.  The 
FederEil  formula  does  not  include  sales, 
only  the  first  two.  This  has  caused  some 
concern  among  a  number  of  States. 

ntle  m  covers  sales  and  use  taxes  and 
their  collection  by  out-of-State  sellers. 
Here  no  $1  million  limitation  applies;  all 
interstate  companies  selling  in  a  State 
can  be  required  to  collect  and  remit  such 
taxes  if  they  meet  the  jurlsdiotional  tests 
provided  by  the  bill.  An  interstate  sale 
must  have  its  "destination"  in  a  State  in 
order  for  that  State  to  impose  a  sales  tax 
or  require  the  seller  to  collect  it.  The 
three  tests  of  titie  I  are  carried  over — 
owned  or  leased  property,  full-time  em- 
ployee, and  an  inventory  of  goods — and  a 
fourth  test  is  added;  jurisdiction  is  found 
if  the  company  regularly  makes  house- 
hold deliveries  in  the  State.  As  in  title  I. 
only  one  test  needs  to  be  met  to  subject 
the  company  to  taxation. 


Mr.  SpetUcer,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  Is  It  his  understanding  that 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  applies  only 
to  the  text  of  the  bUl  HH.  906,  which 
will  be  submitted  as  an  amendment,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  bill  H.R.  7906  wlU  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  H.R.  906 
relates  to  another  subject  matter.  It 
would  not  be  germane  on  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  The  bill  H.R.  7906  is  subject  to 
amendmfent.  The  bill  H.R.  906  would  be 
in  order  and  could  not  be  objected  to.  As 
far  as  objection  to  any  other  part  of 
H.R.  7906,  the  rule  does  not  contain  any 
waiver  of  points  of  order.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  the  offer  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  of  H.R.  906  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  H.R.  7906  can 
be  amended  by  the  House  during  the  de- 
bate. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  HUNGATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
request  my  colleagues  to  be  sure  to  check 
with  their  local  governments,  their  State 
governments,  and  Governors,  and  State 
legislatures  as  to  the  position  they  will 
take  on  this  bill  on  State  taxation  on 
interstate  commerce  H.R.  7906. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  8644,  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CRUDE  CHICORY  ROOTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8644)  to  make  per- 
manent the  existing  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  would  send  the 
bUl  to  conference? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  Are  the  amendments  ger- 
mane to  the  bill?  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  a  matter  the  con- 
ferees would  have  to  determine  In  any 
event.  All  this  does  is  send  the  bill  to 
conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
BoGGS.  Watts,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Utt. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  HEPTA- 
NOIC  ACID 

.  Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  SF>eaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4229)  to  continue  for 
a  temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  heptanoic  acid,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  sunend- 
ments,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3402  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  Income 
tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1969'  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■July  31,  1989'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1969'  In  sub- 
section (a)(2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'August  1.  1969':  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'July  1,  1969'  In  sub- 
section (c)(6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'August  1.  1969'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  June  30,  1969." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duty  on  heptanolc  acid, 
and  to  continue  for  one  month  the  existing 
rates  of  withholding  of  Income  tax." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think 
we  should  have  an  explanation,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  an  explanation  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  frc«n  Wisconsm  yielding 
and  I  appreciate  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  purport  of  this  Senate  amendment 
is  to  extend  the  "surcharge"  withholding 
rates  for  the  1 -month  period  from  June 
30.  1969,  through  July  31,  1969.  It  has  no 
permanent  effect  insofar  as  tax  liability 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  vital  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  As  of  now  it  would  be  literally  im- 
possible for  the  employers  of  the  coun- 
try to  change  their  computerized  ma- 
chinery that  is  required  to  set  up  differ- 
ent withholding  tables  in  the  various 
firms  in  the  country.  So  that  Ls  all  it  does. 
It  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  present 
situation  so  that  there  will  be  time  to 
consider  the  surcharge  and  related  mat- 
ters without  upsetting  the  present  with- 
holding. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  address  this  question  also  to  the 
gentlemsui  from  Louisiana.  I  understand 
this  also  is  essential  for  those  employers 
who  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  a  comput- 
er and  who  have  to  make  up  these  with- 
holding tables  and  payrolls  and  do  it 
within  a  day  or  two. 

If  we  did  not  do  this,  we  would  re- 
vert, unless  the  surtax  extension  was 
signed  by  the  President  by  Monday  night, 
to  the  old  withholding  tax  that  was  in 
effect  prior  to  the  impositiOTi  of  the  sur- 
tax. 

Then,  if  we  did  extend  the  surtax  at 
some  point,  they  would  have  to  revert 
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again  and  go  back  to  the  current  tables 
This  would  create,  as  I  understand  it" 
an  intolerable  situation  for  workers  and 
employers. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Plus  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
attempting  to  administer  the  law,  what- 
ever It  might  be. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  if  he  desires  to  have 
me  do  so. 

Mr.  BpiTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
«,h«^>f**  P'l^Voysly  asked  the  gentleman 
whether  at  this  very  late  stage  of  the 
game  It  was  the  gentleman's  Impression 
assuming  the  gentleman  had  a  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  the  AFDC  freeze 
whether  or  not  the  position  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  position  requested  by  most 
of  the  Governors  of  the  country,  the 
position  requested  by  every  single  au- 
thonty  in  the  field  of  public  assistance 
was  going  to  be  given  favorable  recog- 
nition by  a  repeal  of  this  provision  which 
has  he«n  found  to  be  unworkable  a  re- 
peal that  is  now  in  conference? 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  correctly.  I  understood  It  was 
the  gentleman's  indisposition  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments  in  conference 
Is  that  understanding  correct'> 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Well  let 
me  suggest  to  the  gentleman.  I  believe  It 
is  impossible  to  teU  the  gentleman  what 
can  happen  in  a  conference.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  support  the  position  of  the 
House.  But  as  far  as  this  issue  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  House  disposition 
IS  to  recede  and  concur  basically  in  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
I  believe  our  position  in  the  House  is 

L  J°li*^.'1v'"P'"^*  '^  correctly  as  a  con- 
feree, that  the  ceiling  should  be  lifted 
It  would  be  my  intention  to  be  inclined 
to  go  along  with  the  objective  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  I  believe  that  is  gen- 
erally what  the  gentleman  desires 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  state  I  personally 
concur  in  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  Until  this  mo- 
ment we  were  unable  to  make  any  state- 
ment to  the  gentleman.  Unless  we  have 
the  conference  and  unless  we  act,  the 
gentleman  will  have  no  relief  when  June 
ou  arrives. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  California  had  previousLv 
fluened  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  understand  very  clearly  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Before  I  make  my  objection  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request  I  will  pose 
the  question  just  one  more  time.      ^^ 

This  matter  has  been  pending  before 
the  conunittee.  and  the  gentleman  Is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 

been  pending  for  a  number  of  years   I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  has  an  opinion 
I  would  merely  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man s  view  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 

that  the  freeze  be  repealed.  That  lends 
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itself  to  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer.  If  the 
gentleman  feels  this  is  not  the  proper 
fonun  for  such  a  response.  It  would  be 
my  intention,  as  I  have  told  the  genUe- 
man  privately,  to  withhold  consent 

"Hus  matter  has  been  unduly  delayed 
perhaps  just  as  the  surtax  matter  has 
been  unduly  delayed.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  an  onerous 
schedule^  We  are  now  confronted  with 
some  difficult  problems.  They  will  be  dif- 
ficult problems  in-  the  months  ahead 
Perhaps  we  can  get  this  one  question  be- 
hind us. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
speaker,  in  conjunction  with  my  reser- 
vation, let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 

nt^i  7^1L  I^  '^^  ^"'  P'a<=«'  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  threatened  as  to  what  my 
position  IS  or  is  not.  I  am  very  glad  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  what  my  current 
general  feeling  is  with  respect  to  the 
freeze.  I  will  say  it  is  this.  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  believe  the  freeze  would  do  grave  in- 

^"!,"fi!~:"^**  ^  ^^*^  '^s  months  ago- 
and  that  the  freeze  should  be  lifted.  This 
IS  the  freeze  that  under  law  would  go  into 
effect  July  1.  i  believe  it  would  be  im- 
possible  for  the  States  to  live  within  that 
freeze  which  was  imposed  a  year  ago 

I  still  feel,  however,  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem,  and  therefore  the 
freeze  should  be  lifted  and  the  States  be 
permitted  to  continue  under  the  present 
basic  law  so  far  as  receiving  aid  for  de- 
pendent chUdren  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned. 

I  further  believe  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem that  we  have  to  face  up  to  at  some 
tune  or  other  as  to  how  we  cope  with 
lhVr2  ^r°"*  problem  of  dependent 
children  and  dependent  children's  fami- 
lies in  this  welfare  area.  This  is  a  most 

^°"f,^'"°''^^'"  ^"'^  *^«  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple mvolved.  I  would  be  inclined  in  my 
own  personal  view  in  order  to  keep  that 
currently  before  us  not  necess^S  jS 
to  eliminate  the  freeze  but  to  lift  the 
f^?^  !°  ^J^°  ^^^  "s  an  opportunity  to 
L^olh^  ^^v?*  '"^^^^  ^^  a  desirable  ap^ 

sav    fhp"".  '^''  ""^"^  ^^'''^^  area.  As  I 
say,  the  freeze  has  to  be  lifted  for  a 

ifrS  f^""^  ^l^  *  ^"^"^  sufficient  for  the 
to  li^ic?  T^^^^  ^^'IP^*"^  ^^at  *hey  have 
s^o^d  hp  iD^^  ^^  '"'^  *^°"^ht  that  it 
fn  t?of  K  ^'^^'^  ^°''  **  ^^t  a  year,  but 
n  that  time  and  so  as  to  keep  it  before 

{  fhfnT"?'"^  ^'^  ^^P  the  issue  alive 
I  think  It  IS  well  that  we  do  have  oS 
atten  ion  constantly  focused  on  it  by  n" 
repealing  the  ceiling  completely  That  °s 
Z^n^^^f^  view.  As  to  what  would  hap- 
pen m  conference.  I  think  it  is  completelv 

^aHr  S'!  ?  ^"^^^«*  ^^  ^  -^at  one 
tlr  IL  °^  "^^  '"  a  conference.  As  far 
m  ^*'°"'=^™^'^-  ^  point  out  that  I  am 
one  mdmdual  Member,  but  I  do  nS 
intend  to  be  browbeaten  or  blackmaikd 
by  having  it  suggested  that  I  have  to  take 
^  P^f^tion  that  conforms  with  ?hat  of  the 

21  if  House.  As  a  conferee  I  intend  to 
and  for  this  country  and  not  just  act^ 
CaHfo^f„?r*^**  ^^^  gentleman  fJom 
vr^I^    BURTON    of     California.     Mr 

Wisconsin  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omirfsdSig 
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only  his  own  personal  views  on  this  mot 
tor.  If  the  gentleman  was  listSiin/-^t 
he  always  does,  and  so  therefore  iTr^ 
sure  that  he  did  listen-to  th?rSi4,^o^ 
the  great  number  of  authorities  and  re 
sponsible  people  of  both  political  panS 
concerned  with  regard  to  the  undue  dela? 
on  this  question,  I  am  sure  that  th- 
gentleman  realizes  that  it  wa?no?merSy 
a  personal  opinion.  I  am  sure  thTf  tl 
gent  eman  from  Wisconsin  f^herrea^' 
izes  that  if  we  should  take  such  immeS  " 
ate  action  on  this  withholding  matte?  thl 
genUeman  from  California  has  a  right-! 

ffi  'of  ^  ""'  ^^  "  ^"^y-^  ^^t  theS^ 
kind  of  immediate  action  as  it  affer^! 
the  potential  recipients  of  AFD^  S 
f7,^  ^Y«!?«^y  affected  eit^  J^J 
2.  1969.  or  1970  so  that  they  get  thP  «n,o 
kmd  of  immediate  relief  ^""^ 

thllS^th^TSS'dX  ^eSf  an^ti.  ^° 
1^1  yield  to  the  geit^m?n^U"fouisT 
a^-I  have  told  the  gentleman  from 
California  months  ago  of  my  desired 

ST.h  "^  1°.  ^^  *^^*  thisVeIze  wS 
ifted.  I  thought  it  would  be  absolutPiv 
'.'"P^.Per  for  any  of  the  Stat^  affeS 
by  this  to  have  to  put  into  effect  wh!; 
would  result  from  a  f reezT.  I  Sed  him 
of  my  cooperation  and  still  a^ure  iim 
of  my  cooperation  and  belief  that  ti^ 
States  should  not  have  to  face  nn  ^I.  l\^ 
nS  ^t^s^^^  ^-ez?.?o^u1d"1m^po^^^ 
Llod        il  ^*    ^^^    unfortunate     Mr 

It  IS  very  appropriate  that  the  gentleman 

^^  fiT  J^^  ^^'^^  t^at  it  was  sitting  here 
on  the  Speaker's  desk  and  a  coSerenrA 
had  not  been  appointed  anS  the  Sj^! 
ate  tSat  fhf  •  '  '^.^^  "  ^«  '"^^t  ^Tom- 
aieiy.  If  i  had  known  about  it,  I  would 
fave  done  what  I  could  have  to  see Ta? 
It  did  go  in  that  direction.  Confer!^  ha?e 
now  been  appointed,  and  I  am  s^?|  thit 
*?/y  are  going  to  meet  and  do  what  is 
nght  as  far  as  this  House,  and  as  far  as 
Sl^'^JiP*'^  "^  concerned.  Why  we  ha?e 
t^e'tSs'Tf'tU"^  creatingy^^f^? 

their  payroll  next  wS  is  Knd  me 

^^f  cr^tl\°hit  ""t  threatened%hat  we 
wii  create  that  chaos  unless  we  aerpi. 
ahead  of  time  on  what  as  ^nflre4  we 
are  going  to  do  and  what  I's  wUl  beTtt^d 
and  what  fs  will  be  crossed  I  ttSSk  is 
abs^olutely    unreasonable    and   S^pos-' 

tiofof  oSrSn'  "^^^'™"  ""'  — - 
thJ^^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
is^LaT'         *^'  gentleman  from  Lou- 

^r^Iir  ^F^TON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 
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th^^h^°?^°•  ^'-  Speaker.  I  move 
rnmJS?  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7906)  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by 
providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMriTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  7906.  with 
Mr  MoNAGAN  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGregor)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Celler). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terstate Taxation  Act— H.R.  7906— is  a 
measure  which  has  already  won  the 
strong  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  last  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  an 
identical  bill— H.R.  2158— sponsored  by 
former  Representative  Edwin  Willis,  of 
Louisiana.  Last  year  that  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  majority  of  284  to  89. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  remaining  in  the  session 
for  full  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
other  body. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  debate  last 
year,  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act,  H.R. 
7906,  embodies  a  program  that  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  preserve  one  of  our  most 
cherished  economic  principles — the  prin- 
ciple that  our  national  market  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  our  States  and  that  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce  ought  not  to 
be  unduly  impeded.  When  our  States 
joined  together  in  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1789.  they  enshrined  this 
principle  in  the  commerce  clause  and  af- 
firmed it  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
their  Union.  Throughout  our  history,  the 
commerce  clause  has  been  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  our  economic  strength. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  serious  ero- 
sion of  the  principle  of  the  commerce 
clause  has  taken  place  due  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  State  and  local  taxes. 

In  1959,  problems  arising  from  State 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  reached 
critical  proportions  in  the  celebrated 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Company 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear 
that  only  Congress  can  appropriately 
deal  with  the  vexing  problems  that  arise 
from  a  plethora  of  conflicting  State  and 
local  tax  laws.  At  that  time,  both  the 
Court,  as  well  as  the  business  community, 
turned  to  us  for  guidance.  As  a  result, 
the  late  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
and  the  late  Representative  Francis 
Walter — both  of  whom  served  in  Con- 
gress with  great  distinction — sponsored 


legislation  which  gave  Congress  a  man- 
date to  remedy  the  situation.  It  was  this 
legislation.  Public  Law  86-272,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  extensive  study  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  conducted. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce,  which 
was  initially  chaired  by  former  Repre- 
sentative Edwin  Willis,  of  Louisiana— 
another  legislator  of  great  distinction- 
began  its  study  8  years  ago.  At  that  time 
it  was  already  apparent  that  interstate 
business  was  being  seriously  burdened. 
In  the  ensuing  years  the  situation  has 
grown  progressively  worse,  and  there  has 
been  an  even  greater  outcry  for  relief. 
With  all  50  States  and  many  thou- 
sands of  local  governments  each  taxing 
interstate  commerce  according  to  their 
own  individual  sets  of  rules,  the  cost  of 
compUance  often  exceeds  the  actual 
amount  of  tax  Uability.  Small  businesses 
located  in  one  State  are  subjected  to  tax- 
ation In  far  away  States  in  which  the 
businessman  owns  no  property,  has  no 
employees,  and  is  without  political  rep- 
resentation. Often  tax  liabilities  are  de- 
termined by  negotiations  with  the  tax 
administrator  rather  than  by  clearly  es- 
tablished rules  of  law. 

As  the  States  reach  farther  and  far- 
ther to  impose  smaller  and  smaller  lia- 
bilities on  more  and  more  out-of-State 
companies,  tax  administrators  are  called 
on  more  and  more  to  enforce  the  un- 
enforceable and  businessmen  to  comply 
with  the  impossible.  Noncompliance  and 
nonenforcement  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Since  the  system  has 
growTi  unworkable,  it  is  essential  that  a 
national  policy  of  the  type  embodied  in 
H.R.  7906  be  adopted  which  will  preserve 
the  taxing  autonomy  of  our  States  and 
at  the  same  time  reaffirm  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  commerce  clause. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  clearly  recognized  the 
need  for  such  a  policy  when  it  passed 
this  proposal  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  solutions  provided 
by  this  proposal  are  all  based  on  the 
obvious  necessity  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide jurisdictional  standards — so  that  no 
State  can  infringe  upon  its  sister  States 
by  imiwsing  its  own  nationwide  tax  sys- 
tem. The  jurisdictional  rule  established 
in  this  bill  is  logical,  simple,  and  fair. 
Reduced  to  its  essence,  this  bill  provides 
that  generally  no  businessman  will  be 
taxable  in  any  jurisdiction  in  which  he 
does  not  either  employ  labor  or  main- 
tain tangible  property.  Such  a  rule  is  not 
only  consistent  with  basic  notions  of 
fair  play,  it  is  also  in  accord  with  the 
practical  realities  of  our  modern  econ- 
omy. At  the  same  time,  the  rule  accords 
sufficiently  with  the  revenue  require- 
ments of  the  States  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  depriving  any  State  of  a 
significant  amoimt  of  revenue. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  7906  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  business  com- 
mimlty,  to  the  integrity  of  our  Federal 
system,  to  the  vitality  of  our  States,  and 
to  the  efficient  functioning  of  our  courts. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives once  again  adopt  this  measure. 
It  was  sorely  needed  when  we  passed  it 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  last  year. 


Today  the  need  for  its  prompt  enactment 
is  even  greater. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch). 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7906,  the  interstate 
taxation  bill.  On  January  23  of  this  year, 
I  introduced  H.R.  4178  which  is  identical 
in  all  respects  with  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  and  which  is  identical  with 
the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  year  and  was  passed 
last  year  by  this  body.  The  vote  was  over- 
whelming: 284  to  89,  as  Congressman 
Smith  of  California  has  indicated. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  reflects 
well  on  the  Congress. 

There  are  some  who  criticize  Congress 
as  the  fallen  branch  of  our  tripartite 
Government.  It  is  said  that  Congress  only 
reacts  to  Executive  proposals  but  does 
not  imaginatively  and  creatively  seek 
solutions  to  problems. 

To  those  doubters,  I  proffer  H.R.  7906. 
This  legislation  Is  Indeed,  the  child  of 
Congress. 
Congress  perceived  the  need. 
Congress  initiated  the  study. 
Congress  drafted  the  bill. 
We  have  spent  71/2  years  of  labor  on 
this  bill— four  volumes  of  hearings  and 
four  volumes  of  exhaustive  and  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problem. 

The  bill  accurately  reflects  those  tire- 
less efforts.  It  sets  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence for  the  legislative  process.  Thus, 
with  pride.  I  lend  my  name  to  that  long 
list  of  men  who  support  this  bill. 

The  problem  of  multiple  State  taxation 
of  businesses  operating  in  interstate 
commerce  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  is- 
sues are  many  and  complex. 

But  ultimately,  the  search  has  been 
for  some  golden  mean,  some  rule  to  bal- 
ance the  competing  interests  of  State 
revenues  and  of  free  commerce.  The  bill 
achieves  a  golden  mean.  It  is  fair. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
a  State  should  be  allowed  to  tax  a  busi- 
ness even  though  it  is  in  no  way  located 
in  the  State. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
a  State  should  be  allowed  to  require  a 
business  to  police  the  collection  of  the 
State's  sales  and  use  tax  even  though 
it  is  in  no  way  located  in  the  State. 

I  can  well  appreciate  how  these  argu- 
ments would  appeal  to  State  and  local 
tax  collectors.  Their  task  is  to  raise  rev- 
enue and  to  do  so  as  painlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Certainly,  it  is  advantageous  for  State 
and  local  tax  collectors  to  deflect  the 
impact  of  their  taxes  onto  those  with- 
out poUtical  representation  in  the  State. 
But  is  that  fair?  Is  that  good  for  the 
country? 

Today,  American  business  is  burdened 
with  conflicting,  chaotic,  and  multiple 
taxation  by  the  States.  It  Is  tlnie  for  Con- 
gress to  act. 

Congress  has  invoked  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  enact  laws 
in  the  areas  of  crime,  welfare,  and  civil 
rights.  Now  it  invokes  the  commerce 
clause  to  foster  the  interstate  flow  of 
goods.  Clearly,  this  legislation  is  con- 
stitutional. 
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For  we  are  once  again  confronted  with 
the  problem  that  led  to  the  calling  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
the  imposition  of  State  taxes  on  out-of- 
State  businesses.  Our  forefathers  rec- 
ognized how  mischievous  this  problem 
could  be.  They  realized  that  a  national 
conunon  market  was  the  necessary  pred- 
icate of  national  prosperity. 

I  stand  before  this  body  today  to  re- 
affirm the  constitutional  principle  of 
the  American  common  market.  That 
principle  has  served  us  well.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  on  this  earth.  That  prin- 
ciple merits  the  continued  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

No  one  can  deny  that  State  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce  is  a  definite  prob- 
lem. No  one  can  deny  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem. Yet  the  States  have  voiced  two  prac- 
tical objections  to  this  legislation. 

The  first  is  loss  of  revenue.  This  ob- 
jection is  without  merit.  The  record 
shows  that  the  States — at  present — are 
not  collecting  taxes  from  businesses 
which  are  not  located  in  the  taxing  State 
The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Interstate 
Taxation  found  that  there  was  97.5  per- 
cent noncompliance  in  the  income  tax 
area  and  93.5  percent  noncompliance  in 
the  sales  and  use  tax  area — volume  1  at 
303  and  volume  3  at  729. 

That  is  a  despicable  situation.  Impos- 
sible laws  breed  disrespect  for  law  at  a 
time  when  respect  for  law  is  essential  to 
our  national  well-being.  Impossible  laws 
allow  tax  commissioners  to  exercise  wide 
discretion  to  discriminate  and  to  harass 
businesses  with  impunity.  Impossible 
laws  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of 
small  businesses.  For  in  most  States, 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on  tax 
liability.  Thus  every  year,  the  smaU  busi- 
nesses—many of  whom  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  liable— get  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  bill 
favors  Interstate  business  over  local  busi- 
ness. This  is  not  true.  There  are  no  tax 
havens  in  this  country,  and  none  are 
created  by  this  legislation.  The  bill  op- 
erates not  to  favor  interstate  business  by 
making  it  tax-free  but  rather  to  promote 
uniformity  and  efficiency  in  the  collec- 
tion of  State  taxes. 

To  those  who  worry  about  their  local 
industry,  let  me  say  again  that  the  out- 
of-state  competition  is  not  complying 
with  the  local  tax  laws,  because,  realis- 
tically, they  are  impossible  to  enforce 
Thus,  by  establishing  that  interstate 
busmess  need  no  longer  do  the  impossi- 
ble, the  bill  does  not  tip  the  balance 
against  local  industry. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill— often  overlooked— that  would  ex- 
tend State  saJes-and-use-tax  jurisdic- 
tion to  areas  now  off  limits  to  tax  col- 
lectors. 

to  MiUer  Bros.  Co.  v.  Maryland.  347 
U.S.  340  (1954) .  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  State  could  not  require  an  out- 
of-state  business  to  coUect  sales  and  use 
taxes  for  the  State  even  if  the  business 
regularly  delivered  products  in  its  own 
vehic'cs  across  State  lines  to  consumers 
within  the  State. 

Section  101(2)  of  the  bill  changes  that 
result.  A  State  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
quire the  out-of-state  business  to  col- 


lect the  sales  and  use  tax  if  it  "regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  in  the  State  " 
This  would  not  only  fill  state  coffers  but 
would  also  protect  local  retaUers  who  now 
suffer  from  unencumbered  competition 
from  across-the-border  businessmen. 

Local  businessmen  in  border  areas  have 
been  seriously  disadvantaged  by  the 
Miller  Bros.  rule.  We  change  that.  KM. 
7906  would  permit  businessmen  <m  botli 
sides  of  a  border. to  compete  according 
to  the  same  rules. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  ob- 
jections are  groundless.  The  bill  does  not 
rob  States  of  their  revenue,  nor  does  it 
discrimlrmte  against  local  business. 

In  summary,  the  bill  lays  down  a  golden 
rule.  It  strikes  a  balance  by  invoking 
commonsense  in  an  area  of  confusing, 
chaotic,  and  complex  tax  laws. 

But  beyond  that,  on  a  higher  level,  this 
bill  says  much  for  the  integrity  of  the 
lawmaking  process.  In  the  13th  century, 
the  philosopher,  Thomas  Aquinas,  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  law,  wrote  that  a 
law  that  is  impossible  to  obey  is  not  really 
a  law  at  all. 

Certainly,  the  maze  of  Sta-te  tax  laws  is 
impossible  to  obey.  There  are  thousands 
of  small  businesses  that  employ  fewer 
than  five  people  yet  market  their  prod- 
ucts nationally. 

How  is  it  possible  for  such  a  business 
to  comply  with  the  38  corporate  income 
tax  laws,  the  38  sales  and  use  tax  laws 
the  37  capital  stock  tax  laws,  and  the 
eight  gross  receipts  tax  laws,  all  imposed 
by  the  States? 

Moreover,  how  is  it  possible  for  such  a 
business  to  comply  with  over  2,300  sales 
and  use  tax  laws,  over  1,000  gross  receipts 
tax  laws,  and  over  100  corporate  income 
tax  laws  which  are  imposed  at  the  local 
level? 

Certainly,  in  exercising  our  constitu- 
tional duty  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  commerce,  we  as  lawmakers 
must  fashion  a  rule  that  is  possible  to 
obey,  a  rule  that  wiU  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  business  community,  a  rule 
that  will  preserve  the  integrity  and  the 
obligation  of  law. 

H.R.  7906  is  such  a  rule. 

I  urge  its  passage,  and  I  ask  your 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day—the proposed  Interstate  Taxation 
Act— IS  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  studies 
ever  conducted  by  Congress.  It  is  a  bill 
which  has  fundamental  importance  for 
our  Nation's  commercial  life,  and  has  the 
warm  endorsement  both  of  industry  and 
labor.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year  by  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  284  to  89.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, passage  by  the  House  occurred  too 
late  in  the  session  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

H.R.  7906  is  identical  to  the  bUl  that 
was  reported  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As  many  of 
you  will  recall,  that  bill  was  later 
amended  on  the  floor  to  include  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  double  taxation 
of  personal  income,  which  was  sponsored 
by  Representative  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa 
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Since  the  Judiciary  Committee  con 
ducted  no  study  of  the  personal  income 
tax  problem,  we  felt  that  we  ought  not 
to  include  this  provision  in  the  bUl  How 
ever,  I  personally  support  the  amend- 
ment  and  plan  to  vote  for  It  when  it  lii 
offered. 

It  has  now  been  almost  a  decade  since 
the  Judiciary  Committee  first  received  a 
mandate  from  Congress  to  study  th^ 
problems  of  State  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce.  In  1959,  the  Supreme  Court- 
after  having  handed  down  more  than 
300  full-dressed  opinions  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce— made 
it  clear  in  the  celebrated  Northwestern 
Portland  Cement  case  that  it  looked  to 
Congress  to  provide  reasonable  stand- 
ards. At  the  same  time,  the  business 
community  found  Itself  so  overwhelmed 
by  diverse  and  chaotic  State  and  local 
tax  requirements  that  it,  too,  turned  to 
Congress  to  establish  standards    As  a 
result,  in  the  86th  Congress,  we  enacted 
PubUc  Law  86-272  which  gave  rise  to 
the    Special    Subcommittee    on    state 
TaxaUon  of  Interstate  Commerce 

Starting  in  1959,  we  established  an 
advisory  committee  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts    from    the    business    community 
from  the  academic  community  and  from 
State  governments.  From  1961  to  1966 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representa- 
tive Edwin  Willis,  the  special  subcom- 
mittee devoted  5  years  to  an  extensive 
study  communicating  with  every  state 
tax  administrator  In  the  United  States 
officials  of  numerous  cities  and  counties 
and  Uterally  tens  of  thousands  of  busi^ 
nessmen  all  over  the  country.  The  ma- 
terial pubUshed  by  us  occupies  eight  full 
volumes  and  has  become  the  definitive 
work  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  om-  study  amply  docu- 
ments the  need  for  this  legislation. 

We  ascertained  that  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  half  have  fewer 
than  20  employees,  a  substantial  number 
have  fewer  than  10  employees,  and  a  sig- 
nificant minority  have  fewer  than  five 
Yet,  these  companies  typically  sell  their 
products  in  many  States,  and  even 
among  those  companies  which  are  so 
small  that  their  annual  gross  proceeds 
are  less  than  $200,000,  a  considerable 
number  sell  their  products  in  a  truly 
nationwide  market. 

„  The  number  of  jurisdictions  taxing 
these  companies  is  staggering.  There  are 
in  effect  at  the  State  level  41  sets  of 
corporate  income  tax  laws,  44  sales  and 
use  tax  laws,  37  capital  stock  laws  and 
eight  gross  receipts  tax  laws  of  general 
applicabUity.  In  addition,  to  compound 
further  the  chaos  and  confusion,  business 
taxes  are  rapidly  proliferating  on  a  local 
level— with  sales  taxes  already  imposed 
by  about  3,000  localities,  gross  receipts 
taxes  by  over  1,000  and  corporate  income 
taxes  by  more  than  200  local  govern- 
ments. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  chaotic  system  has  bro- 
ken down.  The  business  community  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  facilities  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  present  rules.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  States  themselves  do 
not  have  the  facilities  necessary  to  en- 
force their  laws.  As  a  result,  noncom- 


pliance and  nonenf  orcement  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

In  addition  to  imposing  insurmovmt- 
able  compliance  burdens  on  the  business 
community,  the  present  system  of  State 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  is  also 
replete  with  inequities  that  result  in  the 
overtaxation  of  some  taxpayers  and  the 
undertaxation  of  others.  In  the  Income 
tax  area,  for  example,  some  companies 
are  now  taxable  on  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  their  profits  while  other  similarly 
situated  companies  are  paying  a  tax  on 
much  less  than  100  percent.  Clearly  this 
is  a  situation  which  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  eliminate. 

At  the  same  time  the  present  system 
also  contains  a  number  of  inequitable 
laws  that  give  to  locally  based  companies 
benefits  that  are  not  available  to  compet- 
itors who  are  based  outside  of  the  taxing 
State.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  laws 
both  run  counter  to  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  violate  sound  tax  principles  of 
evenhandedness. 

In  addition  to  representing  a  serious 
threat  to  our  Nation's  economic  life,  the 
present  system  has  created  among  our 
taxpayers  a  highly  imdeslrable  attitude. 
Paced  with  imfair  and  unworkable  rules, 
taxpayers  generally  have  developed  a 
widespread  resistance  to  the  assumption 
of  State  tax  liabilities.  Rather  than  file 
tax  returns  under  circimistances  in  which 
the  tax  itself  is  often  exceeded  by  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  return,  taxpayers 
in  many  cases  have  understandably  dis- 
regarded the  State  and  local  laws.  If  this 
situation  Is  to  be  remedied — and  State 
and  local  tax  laws  complied  with — Con- 
gress simply  must  provide  a  system  of 
uniform  rules  which  are  both  work- 
able and  equitable. 

To  provide  a  proper  system,  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act  establishes  simple  and 
equitable  guidelines.  Title  I  of  the  bill 
provides  uniform  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards for  each  of  the  four  types  of  taxes 
which  were  included  in  our  study:  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  capital  stock  taxes, 
sales  and  use  taxes,  and  gross  receipts 
taxes.  Under  these  standards  a  company 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  State  in  which  it  does  not  main- 
tain a  "business  location,"  which  is  de- 
fined to  Include:  the  owning  or  leasing 
of  real  estate,  the  maintenance  of  a  lo- 
calized employee,  or  the  regular  main- 
tenance of  a  stock  of  tangible  personal 
property  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business. 

There  are  two  significant  exceptions  to 
the  basic  jurisdictional  standard.  One 
exception  occurs  in  the  sales  and  use  tax 
area  in  the  form  of  a  provision  which 
makes  an  out-of-State  seller  liable  for 
the  collection  of  a  tax  if  he  regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  in  the  State. 
The  other  exception  to  the  basic  "busi- 
ness location"  standard  occurs  in  the  in- 
come and  capital  stock  tax  areas,  and  in- 
volves the  exclusion  from  the  jurisdic- 
tional rule  of  those  corporations  which 
have  an  annual  net  Income  in  excess  of 
$1  million. 

Title  n  provides  a  supplement  to  the 
jurisdictional  standard  in  the  form  of  a 
limit  on  the  percentage  of  income  or  cap- 


ital which  can  be  taxed  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  company  is  taxable  in  more 
than  one  State.  Under  title  n,  the  max- 
imum percentage  of  income  or  capital 
which  is  taxable  is  determined  by  a  sim- 
ple two- factor  formula  based  on  prop- 
erty and  wages.  This  is  also  a  standard 
which  is  reasonable  and  fair — and  which 
will  substantially  reduce  the  severe  com- 
pliance problems  currently  faced  by  small 
businesses. 

Title  HI  provides  uniform  rules  in  the 
sales  and  use  tax  area.  Under  this  title, 
any  possibility  of  an  interstate  sale  be- 
ing subjected  to  double  taxation  is  en- 
tirely removed. 

Title  rv  provides  for  continued  con- 
gressional scrutiny  of  the  problems  left 
unresolved  by  the  bill. 

Title  V  contains  definitional  provisions. 
In  addtiion,  it  prohibits  States  from  im- 
posing discriminatory  taxes  on  interstate 
commerce,  as  well  as  from  requiring  an 
out-of-state  taxpayer  to  pay  for  the 
traveling  expcinses  and  living  expenses  of 
auditors. 

In  considering  this  bill  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  each  State 
and  subdivision  retains  complete  freedom 
to  impose  whatever  type  tax  it  chooses. 
No  Federal  agency  is  given  any  author- 
ity whatsoever  over  State  tax  matters. 
The  bill  will  create  no  cost  whatsoever 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  States,  it 
Is  Important  also  to  note  that  In  the  long 
run  this  legislation  will  bring  about  an 
overall  increase  of  the  revenues  of  all  of 
the  States.  This  increase  will  be  due  to 
two  factors:  On  the  one  hand.  State  rev- 
enues will  be  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  growth  that  will  be  stimulated 
by  the  removal  of  the  trade  barriers  cur- 
rently impeding  interstate  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand.  State  revenues  will  be 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  greater  ease 
of  enforcement  and  compliance  which 
will  be  obtained  under  the  uniform 
standards  established  by  H.R.  7906. 

In  providing  equitable  standards  for 
the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce,  this 
bill  will  assure  the  survival  of  the  many 
small  businesses  in  the  United  States 
which  ship  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  system  with  reasonable  and 
practical  rules — so  that  each  taxpayer 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
just  what  his  liabilities  are.  Clearly,  this 
tjrpe  of  certainty  is  essential  if  tax  laws 
are  to  operate  properly. 

Because  of  the  basic  reforms  that  this 
proposal  will  bring,  H.R.  7906  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life.  I  believe  that  the  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  both  industry  and  labor  is  tes- 
timony in  Itself  to  the  fact  that  these  re- 
forms are  needed.  Thus  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  a  representative  list  of 
some  of  the  groups  which  are  urging  that 
this  bill  be  enacted.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  theirs  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  pass  this  measure  once  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  include 
a  representative  list  of  national  associa- 
tions supporting  the  proposed  Interstate 
Taxation  Act,  H.R.  7906: 


List  of  Natiokai.  Aboociationb  Suito«tino 
H.R.  7906 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Wholesalers. 

International    Ladles'    Garment    Workers 
t7nlon. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

National   Council   of   Salesmen's  Organi- 
zations. 

American  Association  of  Ntirserymen. 

Magazine  Publishers  Association. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute. 

Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 

National  Pood  Brokers  Association. 

Automotive    Services    Industries    Associa- 
tion. 

Financial  Executives  Institute. 

Apparel  Industry  Association. 

Printing  Industries  Association. 

National  Frozen  Food  Association. 

Northamerlcan  Heating  &  Alrcondltlonlng 
Wholesalers  Association. 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 

Laundry  &  Cleaners  Allied  Trades  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Equipment  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Electrical  Distrib- 
utors. 

Wholesale  Stationers'  Association. 

National  Association  of  Sporting  Goods 
Wholesalers. 

Southern  Industrial  Distributors'  Associa- 
tion. 

Association  of  Institutional  Distributors. 

National  Building  Material  Dlstrlbutora 
Association. 

American  Movers  Conference. 

Movers'  &  Warehousemen's  Association  of 
America. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

Polnt-of-Piu-chase  Advertising  Institute. 

Automotive  Wholesaler  Trade  Association 
Ehcecutlves. 

Farm  Equipment  Wholesalers  Association. 

National  American  Wholesale  Lumber  As- 
sociation. 

Alr-Condltloning  &  Refrigeration  Whole- 
salers. 

Screen  Process  Printing  Association. 

Food  Services  Equipment  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Advertising  Federation. 

National  Electronic  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Institute  of  Supply  Association. 

Manufacturers  Agents  National  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Textbook  PubUshers  Institute. 

National  Kitchen  Distributors  Association. 

Laundry  and  Cleaners  Allied  Trades  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Sash  &  Door  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion. 

Shoe  Service  Institute. 

Administrative  Management  Society. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee one  question  for  the  information 
of  the  House: 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
advise  the  Committee  who  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  special  and  able 
subcommittee  was  over  the  last  6  or  7 
years,  and  until  January  3.  1969? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  former  ranking 
member  is  now  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  our  former 
colleague,  then  Congressman  Arch 
Moore,  who  was  a  very  ardent  suppwrter 
of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  Chalnnan,  one 
further  question : 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
advise  the  Committee  the  names  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees who  yielded  jurisdiction  for  the 
study  of  this  important  legislation  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  RODmo.  On  the  Senate  side  It 
was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Harry  Byrd.  Sr.,  and  on 
the  House  side,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  might  say  for 
the  enlightment  of  the  House  that  it  was 
at  the  insistence  of  Senator  Harry  Byrd, 
Sr..  that  this  study  was  then  undertaken 
and  initiated  by  Congressman  Willis. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 1 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  just  one  clarify- 
ing question,  if  I  may. 

I 'listened  carefully  to  the  gentleman's 
explanation  and  it  poses  one  question  in 
my  mind.  Perhaps  you  could  throw  some 
light  on  it  and  inform  me  because  I 
have  had  an  inquiry  along  these  lines 
very  recently. 

In  the  event  that  a  man  is  a  manu- 
facturers    representative    and    handles 
possibly  eight  or  10  or  12  different  lines 
and  rents  a  sales  office  which  he  operates, 
in  behalf  of  those  firms  that  he  is  rep- 
,      resenting,    would    he    in    that    case    be 
leasing? 
Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  What  would  his  status 
be.  however,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  he. 
as  most  manufacturer's  representatives, 
is  operating  as  an  independent  contrac- 
tor? He  does  not  handle  the  contract  or 
the  goods,  but  merely  in  sum  and  sub- 
stance is  an  order  taker  and  the  product 
on  the  order  that  he  has  taken  is  shipped 
directly  from  a  company  out  of  the  State 
to  his  customer. 

Mr.  RODINO.  He  would  be  liable  since 
he  is  leasing  or  renting  property  which 
brings  him  within  the  jurisdiction  or 
the  standards  or  the  jurisdictional  for- 
mula that  we  set  up. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  there  in  that  in- 
stance really  be  a  principal-agency  rela- 
tionship inasmuch  as  he  would  be  oper- 
ating on  a  sort  of  multiple  order  taking 
basis  as  an  independent  contractor?  In 
that  instance,  if  your  response  is  correct, 
would  each  of  those  manufacturers  that 
he  represents  be  liable  to  the  extent  of 
the  volume  of  business  that  he  did  for 
each? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Now  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question  a  little  more  clearly. 

If  he  Is  an  independent  contractor  who 
is  leasing,  then  he  is  liable.  The  company 
is  not  liable  because  it  does  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  the  formula 
we  have  set  up. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  U  it  receives  the  order 
and  it  receives  the  payment  from  the  in- 
dividual customer,  and  generally  he  Is 

drawing    on    a    commission    basis he 

would  be  liable.  But  the  company  that  re- 
ceived the  payment  directly  from  the  cus- 


tomer and  did  in  fact  ship  the  goods, 
would  not  be  liable,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct  unless 
the  company  had  a  business  location  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  believe  the  gentleman  said 
a  few  moments  ago  that  the  bill  does 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  choice  or  type 
of  tax  of  a  State  or  local  government  that 
might  be  involved. 

I  wonder  just  looking  at  the  first  few 
lines  of  the  bill  which  states: 
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No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power^ 

(1)  to  Impose  a  net  Income  tax  or  capital 
stock  tax  on  a  corporation  other  than  an 
excluded  corporation  unless  the  corporation 
has  a  business  location  In  the  State  during 
the  taxable  year; 

(2)  to  require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales 
or  use  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  unless  the  person  has  a 
business  location  In  the  State  or  regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  in  the  State;  or 

(3)  to  impose  a  gross  receipts  tax  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
unless  the  seller  has  a  business  location  In 
the  State. 


In  other  words,  as  I  understand,  all 
of  these  things  can  be  done  today.  State 
taxes  can  be  and  are  imposed  in  those 
areas  or  there  would  not  be  a  need  for 
the  bill. 

Is  it  not  necessarily  true,  then,  that 
this  bill  does  amount  to  a  limitation  on 
the  types  of  taxes  or  the  choice  of  tax 
an  individual  State  might  make? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  limitation  is  a  ju- 
risdictional limitation  but  not  as  to  the 
type  of  the  tax  that  may  be  imposed 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  restricts  the  type  of 
sales  tax  or  gross  receipts  tax  and  type 
of  income  tax;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  you  want  to  put  it 
that  way.  yes.  I  would  state  that  the 
main  thrust  is  to  set  up  these  jurisdic- 
tional standards  without  in  any  way  ac- 
tually limiting  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  have  one  or  two  additional 
questions  on  which  he  might  be  able  to 
be  of  some  assistance.  Why  was  the  ex- 
clusion level  of  $1  million  inserted?  In 
other  words,  as  I  understand,  corpora- 
tions with  an  average  net  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  would  not  be  helped  in 
any  way  by  this  bill.  As  I  understand,  we 
would  set  up  really  two  classes  of  tax- 
payers, one  of  which  might  be  paying 
a  tax  under  certain  circumstances,  where 
a  competitor  that  might  be  somewhat 
smaller  might  not  be  paying  the  same 
tax.  although  they  may  be  in  the  same 
business  and  in  the  same  State.  In  my 
opinion,  this  might  very  well  violate  the 
rule  of  the  uniformity  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  some  of  the  States. 

Did  the  committee  consider  that  ques- 
tion? What  comment  would  the  gentle- 
man make  in  relation  to  that? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes,  the  committee  did 
consider  that  question.  The  problem  that 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  chaos  and 
confusion  that  confronted  the  smaller 
companies  in  those  areas  was  great  The 
larger  companies  were  not  confronted 
with  the  same  problem.  The  exhaustive 
study  conducted  by  the  subcommittee 


reveals  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a  number 
of  serious  problems  which  presently  con- 
front the  larger  corporations.  However 
because  tax  problems  of  the  large  cor- 
porations, I  would  say,  invariably  do  in 
volve  complex  questions  of  international 
tax  policy  as  well  as  questions  of  state 
and  local  tax  policy,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  that  those  measures  be 
postponed  pending  a  further  evaluation 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  States  in  thii 
area. 

As  a  result,  we  have  title  IV  in  the 
bill,  which  gives  this  committee  con- 
tinued oversight  once  the  measure  is 
enacted,  so  that  if  problems  develop  in 
this  area,  they  will  also  be  dealt  with 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  further  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  OWo? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.    MacGREGOR.    In    further    re- 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  think  it  should  be  candidly 
said  that  the  legislative  work  product  of 
the  special  subcommittee  in  this  area 
sounds  in  pragmatism  if  not  in  logic 
During  the  tortuous  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation,  it  is  no  secret 
that     tax     administrators     in     several 
States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Gov- 
ernors thereof,  voiced  loud  complaints 
to  the  subcommittee  about  the  losses  in 
revenue  that  would  accrue  if  we  were 
not  to  incorporate  a  $1  million  limita- 
tion on  the  applicability  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  statute.  The  subcommittee 
in  its  wisdom,  wishing  to  be  responsive 
if  possible  to  this  plea  from  the  tax  col- 
lectors across  the  face  of  the  land,  con- 
sulted by  way  of  hearings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  both  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses. It  did  appear  to  us  as  though  the 
incorporation  of  a  $1  million  net  sales 
limitation,  which  was  suggested  to  the 
subcommittee  by  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  State  tax  administra- 
tors— such  suggestion  seeming  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  small  and  big  busi- 
ness—was a  prudent  step  for  us  to  take 
in  seeking  to  develop  legislation  which 
would  attract  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
port across  the  broadest  range  of  opin- 
ion and  interest. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  called  atten- 
tion to  title  rv  of  the  bill.  Title  IV  of 
the  bill  imposes  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  continuing  responsibility  during 
the  course  of  the  first  4  years  following 
passage  of  the  bill,  should  that  come 
about,  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  the 
bill  and,  specifically,  to  consider  the 
ramifications  of  the  million-dollar  test. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
first  of  all  for  the  very  competent  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  handled  a  very  com- 
plicated subject,  but,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  I  have  considerable  reserva- 
tion about  this  legislation  primarily  be- 
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cause  of  the  supposed  effect  upon  the 
State  of  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  as  to  who  prepared  the 
summary  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  re- 
port as  to  the  effect  of  H.R.  7906  on  the 
various  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff 
of  the  subcommittee  went  into  an  ex- 
haustive study  in  the  preparation  of 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
concluded  a  conversation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  he 
stated  that  his  experts  in  State  govern- 
ment are  still  estimating  that  this  bill 
will  result  in  Missouri  losing  between 
$25  and  $50  million  of  sales  and  use  tax 
revenues.  I  notice  in  the  summary  that 
the  staff  indicates  the  loss  In  Missouri 
will  not  exceed  0.09  percent. 

Missouri's  take  from  the  sales  and  use 
tax  is  approximately  $350  million.  This 
is  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  what 
the  staff  represents.  One  percent  would 
only  be  $3  million.  Here  the  State  is  es- 
timathig  $25  to  $50  million. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  State  could  pos- 
sibly be  that  far  off.  I  would  question 
the  study  of  the  staff  before  I  would 
question  the  conclusions  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  surprised  since 
we  have  heard  from  several  of  the  tax 
administrators  and  those  people  who 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  tax  revenues 
of  the  State,  and  the  same  complaint 
has  been  made.  Invariably  their  figures 
are  much  higher  and  I  might  say  in  my 
judgment  exaggerated. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  staff.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
disparaging  to  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  make 
a  study  of  the  varying  tax  laws  of  the 
different  States. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiui  that  the  staff 
did  not  do  this  in  just  1  day  or  1  month 
or  1  year.  It  took  all  of  6  years  to  com- 
pile these  estimates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  MacGREGOR). 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR.  7906.  Along  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  am  a  coauthor  of  an  identical  measure, 
H.R.  4178. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  correct 
some  printing  errors  in  the  report  which 
accompanies  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration.  H.R.  7906. 

On  page  1  of  the  report,  under  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation," on  line  5  of  the  first  paragraph, 
the  date  "1978"  appears.  Those  of  us 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary like  to  think  we  are  looking  ahead, 
but  we  did  not  really  look  ahead  9  years. 
That  vote  refers  to  a  vote  taken  in  the 
House  last  year  and  the  date,  of  course, 
should  be  "1968." 

On  page  11  of  the  committee  report, 
under  the  subheading  "Arkansas,"  in 
discussing  the  effects  of  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  7906  on  State  revenues,  the  words 
appear  under  Arkansas,  "Corporate  In- 


come tax:  0.06  percent."  To  those  words 
should  be  added  the  word  "loss"  so  that 
the  report  would  read  for  Arkansas: 
"Corporate  income  tax:  0.06  percent 
loss." 

On  page  14  of  the  committee  report, 
under  the  State  of  Washington,  under 
"Ssdes  and  use  tax"  there  is  an  error  in 
the  amoimt,  which  should  read  "0.1  per- 
cent" instead  of  "1.01  percent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  rule  the  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  HuNGATE)  suggested  that  before 
members  of  this  committee  or  of  the 
House  voted  on  this  bill  they  should  con- 
sult with  their  tax  administrators  in 
their  respective  States  and  with  their 
Governors.  I  believe  that  is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  While  they  are  on  the  tele- 
phone I  might  suggest  they  ask  the  op- 
erator to  put  them  in  touch  with  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  small  businessmen  in 
their  respective  States.  They  would  get 
quite  a  different  answer  if  they  were  to 
consult  with  the  small  businessmen,  who 
increasingly,  with  a  relatively  small 
plant  and  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees, operate  frequently  by  mail  order 
in  a  number  of  States.  In  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  small-businessman- 
taxpayers'  benefit  bill  instead  of  a  tax 
collector's  dream. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  problem  that  we 
have  is  we  deal  with  the  small  intrastate 
businesses  who  are  in  competition.  If  we 
ask  them,  particularly  in  a  State  which 
has  a  sales  and  use  tax  and  is  dealing 
with  border  States  shipping  in  small 
commercial  items,  we  find  our  small 
State  businesses  have  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. They  are  paying  the  State  tax, 
and  the  interstate  operation  is  not,  and 
they  may  be  within  15  or  20  miles,  of  the 
border  and  easily  reached  by  truck 
delivery. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  listen  to  all  the  debate  and 
carefully  read  the  Record  after  he  has 
cast  his  affirmative  vote,  because  he  will 
find  that  this  bill  which  overturns  the 
Miller  Brothers  helps  the  company  in 
one  State  with  reference  to  unfair  com- 
petition from  a  competitor  across  the 
State  line  instead  of  hurting  the  com- 
pany within  the  State  as  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  system  of 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
does  not  work.  The  flaws  cannot  be 
remedied  by  State  action  alone.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  tax  administrators 
of  each  State  and  local  subdivision  will 
assert  that  they  have  the  power  to  reach 
across  their  own  borders  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  companies  which  make 
their  sales  across  State  lines.  In  effect, 
each  jurisdiction  is  attempting  to  impose 
its  own  nationwide  tax  system. 

It  is  an  imcontroverted  fact  that  non- 
enforcement  of  the  present  jurisdictional 
limits  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Con- 
versely, noncompliance  on  the  part  of  the 


local  taxpayers  is  also  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  The  State  and  their  sub- 
divisions do  not  have  the  administrative 
agencies  necessary  to  enforce  their  pres- 
ent rules  In  an  evenhanded  way.  Like- 
wise, small  businesses  do  not  have  the 
clerks,  typists,  accountants  and  tax  law- 
yers necessary  to  comply  with  these  rules. 
These  facts  were  clearly  documented  in 
the  four-volume  study  made  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Interstate  Tax- 
ation. Based  on  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  companies,  the  subcommittee 
learned  that  noncompliance  was  the  rule 
in  97  percent  of  the  Income  tax  cases  and 
93  percent  of  the  sales  and  use  tax  cases 
where  the  businesses  were  located  outside 
the  taxing  state. 

The  fact  of  widespread  nonenforce- 
ment  and  noncompliance — uncon- 
troverted  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Interstate 
Taxation — is  a  clear  Indication  that 
practical  and  workable  standards  must 
be  created.  If  we  do  not  act  to  create 
them  in  the  Congress,  I  assure  you  they 
will  be  created  piecemeal  by  the  courts. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  it  is  far  preferable  to 
establish  standards  through  the  medium 
of  action  by  the  elective  Representatives 
of  the  American  people  rather  than  by 
the  case-by-case,  hodgepodge  method  of 
decisions  in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Obviously,  the  chaos  and  confusion 
which  characterizes  the  whole  area  of 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
stems  primarily  from  the  absence  of 
meaningful  jurisdictional  standards.  As 
each  individual  tax  collector  reaches  fur- 
there  and  further  beyond  his  own  State 
borders,  more  and  more  taxpayers  are 
exposed  to  compliance  problems  that 
stagger  the  imagination.  As  a  result,  any 
legislative  solution  must  address  itself 
to  the  basic  question  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  company  located  in 
one  State  can  be  called  on  to  pay  taxes  to 
or  within  another  State.  Unless  we  face 
this  basic  jurisdictional  issue,  we  in  the 
Congress  will  evade  our  responsibility  to 
all  of  the  States,  and  to  the  entire  small 
business  community  of  America. 

In  analyzing  the  details  of  H.R.  790ft, 
I  would  suggest  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  consider  the  insurmountable 
problems  which  are  now  facing  small 
companies  in  his  or  her  own  State.  A 
typical  small  company  has  less  than  50 
employees — in  fact,  a  great  many  of 
them  have  less  than  10  employees.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  such  a  small  com- 
pany in  your  State  often  sells  its  prod- 
ucts in  many  other  States — States  in 
which  it  owns  no  property,  and  has  no 
local  employees.  As  a  result,  many  such 
companies  are  exposed  to  liabilities  In 
all  or  most  all  of  50  States,  as  well  as  In 
thousands  of  local  jurisdictions.  It  is 
preposterous  to  assume  that  such  a  com- 
pany can  comply  with  the  differing  tax 
requirements  of  all  of  these  jurisdictions. 
By  laying  down  simple  and  practical  ju- 
risdictional standards,  title  I  of  H.R. 
7906  will  give  the  small  companies  the 
type  of  protection  that  is  obviously 
needed. 

Title  I  provides  that  the  small  com- 
pany in  your  State  cannot  be  taxable  by 
another  State  unless  It  maintains  what 
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Is  referred  to  as  a  "business  location"  In 
the  other  State.  Now  the  term  "business 
location"  Is  a  word  of  art  which  Is  used 
throughout  the  entire  bill,  and  defined  In 
section  511  to  Include:  First,  the  owning 
or  leasing  of  real  estate;  second,  the 
maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  for  sale 
In  the  regular  course  of  business;  or 
third,  the  presence  of  a  local  employee 
whose  activities  consist  of  more  than  the 
mere  solicitation  of  orders. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  the  tax  ad- 
ministrators oppose  these  jurisdictional 
standards,  and  have  created  the  impres- 
sion that  the  only  effect  of  title  I  Is  to 
Impose  limitations  on  present  State  tax- 
ing powers  over  Interstate  commerce.  Let 
me  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  there  is  a  basic  exception  to  title 
I  which  actually  extends  the  jurisdic- 
tional reach  of  the  States  beyond  the 
limits  already  established  by  the  US 
Supreme  Ctourt. 

If  I  may  respectfully  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  ,  I  will  now  directly  respond 
to  the  point  which  he  raised. 

This  exception  appears  in  section  101 
t2)  wMch  allows  the  States  to  impose 
Sales  tax  collection  requirements  on  all 
out-of-state  sellers  who  regularly  make 
deliveries  to  households  in  the  State. 
This  provision  reverses  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  MiUer  Brothers 
against  Maryland.  The  reversal  of  the 
rule  in  this  case  has  long  been  advocated 
by  the  tax  administrators  themselves, 
and  has  also  been  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  an  important 
means  of  strengthening  State  taxing 
powers  in  an  area  where  local  retailers 
clearly  need  protection  from  out-of- 
State  competitors. 

When  all  of  the  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards in  title  I  are  considered  in  their  en- 
tirety, and  in  the  Ught  of  the  6-year 
study  conducted  by  our  subcommittee,  it 
becomes  clear  that  under  these  standards 
the  States  generally  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  impose  their  business  taxes  on 
most  of  the  companies  which  are  cur- 
rently complying  with  State  laws,  and 
will,  in  the  sales  tax  area,  be  able  to 
reach  an  even  larger  number  of  com- 
panies than  they  now  reach.  At  the  same 
time,  the  typical  small  company  located 
in  your  State  will  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  comply  with  a 
completely  unworkable  system  of  multi- 
State,  multicounty,  and  multicity  taxa- 
tion. 

That  the  subcommittee  has  molded 
legislation  which  will  achieve  fair  and 
workable  jurisdictional  standards  with- 
out causing  the  States  to  suffer  revenue 
losses  is  made  clear  by  the  subcommit- 
tee's State-by-state  analysis  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  11  through  15  of  House 
Report  91-279,  which  accompanies  this 
legislation. 

Although  title  I  provides  the  basic 
relief  which  is  essential  for  all  of  the 
small  companies,  further  measures  de- 
signed to  reduce  compliance  problems 
also  appear  In  title  U  and  title  m. 

Under  title  U,  if  a  small  company  in 
your  state  Is  taxable  on  its  income  or 
capital  in  another  State  it  may  deter- 
mine Its  liability  under  an  extremely 


simple  and  practical  formula.  Under  that 
formula  no  State  will  be  able  to  tax  a 
greater  percentage  of  Income  or  capital 
than  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  com- 
puting the  proportion  of  tangible  assets 
in  the  State  and  wages  paid  to  employees 
in  the  State.  This  simple  formula  has 
several  features  which  will  not  only  re- 
duce the  compliance  problems  of  small 
companies,  but  will  also  greatly  Increase 
the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  State 
tax  collectors. 

First  of  all,  since  the  formula  does  not 
contain  a  sales  factor,  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  a  small  company  to  keep  de- 
tailed records  of  each  Interstate  ship- 
ment. Second,  since  all  of  the  company's 
income  is  subjected  to  the  same  simple 
formula,  no  disputes  can  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  specialized  Items  such  as  dividends 
capital  gains,  rents,  patent  royalties,  in- 
terest on  bonds,  and  so  forth. 

These  features  of  the  formula  in  tlUe 
n  will  so  simplify  the  administration  of 
corporate  income  tax  laws  that  all  of 
the  States  which  Impose  Income  taxes 
will  benefit. 

Title  in  of  H.R.  7906  wiU  likewise  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  compliance  and 
enforcement  in  the  sales  and  use  tax 
area.  For  example,  section  301(a)  of 
title  m  applies  a  uniform  rule  for  locat- 
ing sales— a  practical  rule  which  con- 
forms to  the  present  practice  of  most  of 
the  States.  Section  301(b)  also  provides 
a  uniform  standard  for  the  imposition  of 
use  taxes  so  that  such  a  tax  cannot  be 
imposed  on  a  company  that  does  not  have 
a  business  location  in  the  State,  nor  on 
an  mdividual  who  does  not  have  a  dwell- 
ing place  in  the  taxing  State. 

Section  301(c)  of  tiUe  HI  provides  for 
a  system  of  reciprocal  credits  so  that 
each  State  wlU  be  required  to  give  a 
credit  for  prior  sales  or  use  taxes  im- 
posed by  other  States.  This  system  of 
reciprocal  credits  is  one  with  which  all 
of  the  State  tax  administrators  are  in 
agreement.  However,  there  are.  In  fact, 
still  some  States  which  do  not  grant 
such  credits.  As  a  result,  section  301(c) 
wiU  complete  the  task  of  providing 
a  nationwide  uniform  system  of 
reciprocity. 

Section  305  of  title  m  is  of  particular 
significance.  It  provides  a  standard  for 
the  taxation  of  interstate  sales  by  local 
governments.  Because  of  the  widespread 
proliferation  of  local  sales  and  use  taxes 
this  provision  will  protect  small  com- 
panies all  over  the  United  States  from  be- 
mg  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  ju- 
risdictional assertions  of  more  than  3  000 
political  subdivisions,  each  of  which  is 
currently  taxing  interstate  commerce 
according  to  its  own  individual  rules. 
Clearly,  the  compliance  problems  under 
this  intolerable  situation  are  enormous 
SecUon  305  in  itself  will  spare  thousands 
of  small  companies  the  price  of  count- 
less weeks  and  months  of  labor  In  filling 
out  tax  forms  which  is  often  more  costly 
than  the  actual  tax  doUars  Involved. 

Now  the  three  titles  which  I  have  re- 
viewed contain  the  major  substantive 
provisions  of  H.R.  7906.  Each  provision 
is  based  on  a  sound  and  logical  principle, 
and  has  been  formulated  so  as  to  both  re- 
duce the  compliance  problems  of  the 
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small  companies  and  to  Increase  the  effl 
ciency  of  States  tax  administration  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  single  provl- 
slon  which  Is  designed  to  protect  any  spe 
clal  interest,  or  to  prejudice  the  Interest 
of  any  State. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thP 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABLE). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding  for  several  ques- 
tions. Before  propounding  those  ques- 
tions, let  me  say  that  I  support  the  goal 
of  tills  legislation,  and  I  propose  to  vote 
for  it  on  its  final  passage. 

However,  in  a  study  of  this  legislation 
several  questions  have  arisen.  In  check- 
ing with  my  own  New  York  State  Tax 
Commission  I  found  that  they  would  like 
to  have  these  matters  discussed  on  the 
floor  as  part  of  the  legislative  history. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentieman  from  Minnesota  could  dis- 
cuss a  Uttie  further  the  impact  of  title  n 
with  respect  to  the  factors  that  are  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  maximum 
percentage  of  income  or  capital  to  be 
taxed.  Apparentiy  this  is  to  be  based  on 
the  property  and  payroll  proportionate 
formula,  and  does  not  allow  any  receipts 
factors  such  as  is  currentiy  involved  in 
most  allocation  formulas  used  by  the 
States. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  might  result  In  some  degree  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  hidustrial  States 
which  have,  of  course,  located  in  them 
the  property  and  the  payrolls  that  are  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  maximum  percentage 
of  Income  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  raised  a 
significant  point.  It  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  or  hurdles  faced  by  the 
special  subcommittee  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  This  partcular 
hurdle  was  known  as  the  three-factor 
formula  versus  the  two-factor  formula 
In  fact,  early  drafts  of  the  bill  did  in- 
clude as  an  additional  factor  the  factor 
which  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  and 
we  did  for  some  time  favor  in  the  sub- 
committee a  somewhat  more  compre- 
hensive formula  based  on  the  three  fac- 
tors instead  of  the  ultimate  two-factor 
formula,  which  we  now  have.  Again,  in 
the  course  of  the  legislative  development 
of  this  bill,  and  with  due  consideration 
to  the  Interests  of  the  industrial  States. 
and  with  the  argument  which  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  has  so  well  pro- 
pounded, it  was  the  determination 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

It  was  the  determination  of  the  sub- 
committee that  it  was  wiser  and  more 
equitable  to  all  of  the  States  to  adopt 
the  two-factor  formula  which  Is  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  for  it  would  promote 
efficient  enforcement  by  the  States  and 
compliance  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
second  question  Is  this: 

I  wonder  if  any  discussion  was  had  in 
the  committee  on  section  305,  which  re- 
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5tricts  the  classIflcaUon  of  Interstate 
sales  according  to  geographic  areas  in 
the  State? 

Now  as  I  understand  It,  the  section  does 
not  affect  locally  Imposed  sales  and  use 
taxes  which  are  State  administered  and 
uniformly  applied. 

However,  in  oiu*  State  we  have  a  mu- 
nicipal tax  administered  by  the  munici- 
pality to  a  substantial  extent. 

It  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  commit- 
tee report  on  page  13  where  it  states 
that  New  York  State  would  suffer  no 
significant  loss  of  sales  and  use  taxes, 
that  this  statement  must  relate  to  the 
State  itself  and  not  to  the  municipalities 
which  I  think  would  doubtless  suffer  sub- 
stantially sales  tax  losses  as  a  result  of 
this  provision,  section  305. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  was 
idnd  enough  to  raise  this  point  with  me 
before  the  formal  debate  began. 

I  cannot  improve  by  interpretation  the 
clear  language  expressed  in  lines  24  and 
25  on  page  10  of  the  bill  and  the  top 
four  lines  on  page  11  of  the  bill  which 
read  as  follows: 

No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  classify  in- 
terstate sales  for  sales  tax  accounting  pur- 
poses according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  in  any  manner  other  than  to  account 
for  Interstate  sales  with  destinations  In  polit- 
ical subdivisions  in  which  the  seller  has  a 
business  location  or  regularly  makes  hoiue- 
bold  deUverlea. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point  the 
gentleman  made,  I  think  it  Is  a  fair 
criticism,  if  you  will,  to  indicate  page  11 
through  15  of  the  committee  repxjrt  where 
we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  only 
loss  of  revenue  which  our  exhaustive 
studies  show  will  be  suffered  by  the 
States.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine, notwithstanding  the  exhaustive 
4-year  study  that  was  made  and  the  vol- 
uminous materials  gathered,  and  evtJu- 
ate  with  accursusy  to  determine  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  individual  subdivisions 
because  they  are  approximately  3,000  in 
number  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  then  that  if  a  State 
does  have  a  number  of  municipally  ad- 
ministered taxes,  it  may  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  munlclc>al  revenues  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  could  not  so  agree 
because  I  have  no  factual  data  on  which 
to  base  such  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  double  standard  implicit 
in  this  million  dollar  differentiation  that 
Is  made.  I  do  not  believe.  In  the  answer 
that  the  gentleman  gave  earlier  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  that  he  specified  this  million  dol- 
lar standard  applies  only  to  income  and 
to  capital  stock  tax  provisions;  is  that 
not  correct? 

This  million  dollar  standard,  this  dou- 
ble standard,  does  not  apply  to  the  sales 
tax;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  ITiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  that  further  elucidation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FEUGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 


to  commend  the  very  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  subconmilttee.  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
dino)  as  well  as  those  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  both  past  and  present, 
who  have  worked  so  arduously  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  good  bill. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino>  for  his 
very  clear  and  concise  presentation. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  very  out- 
standing former  tax  sulmlnistrators  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  imder  two  administra- 
tions of  different  parties,  both  of  whom 
came  to  Washington  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation. 

One  is  Mr.  BUI  Evitt  the  tax  administra- 
tor under  former  Gov.  John  Bricker 
who  subsequently  was  a  Senator  and  also 
Mr.  Emory  C.  Glander  tax  administra- 
tor imder  Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  who 
also  subsequenUy  became  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  European  Conamon 
Market  was  formed  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote trade  among  its  member  nations. 
Every  member  of  the  Common  Market  is 
able  to  trade  freely  with  every  other 
member. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  member  of 
a  common  market — the  "American  com- 
mon market."  By  that,  I  mean  tJiat  each 
State  in  our  Nation  has  free  access  to 
markets  in  every  other  State.  Our  com- 
mon market,  in  fact,  is  much  older  than 
the  European  version.  Indeed,  this  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  among  the  States  is 
the  backbone  of  our  great  American 
economy. 

Yet  our  "American  common  market" 
Is  In  danger.  For  several  years  now 
American  business  has  been  working  un- 
der an  ever-increasing  handicap:  our 
many  State  and  local  tax  laws.  With  the 
growing  volume  of  Interstate  business  in 
today's  age  of  rapid  and  efficient  trans- 
portation, the  tendency  of  local  and 
State  governments  has  been  to  reach  out 
for  Increased  revenues  from  out-of-State 
businesses,  resulting  in  a  serious  burden 
being  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  partici- 
pants In  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  7906,  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act, 
will  help  to  alleviate  that  burden.  This 
bill,  which  Is  identical  to  one  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  will  limit  the  taxing  power  of 
a  State  over  the  smaller  out-of-State 
firms  doing  business  within  that  State's 
boundaries.  Basically,  a  firm  would  have 
to  meet  a  certain  standard  before  the 
State  could  levy  corporate  Income  taxes, 
sales  or  use  taxes,  capital  stock  taxes, 
or  gross  receipts  taxes  on  that  firm.  This 
"business  location  standard"  is  based  on 
the  firm's  property,  emplosTnent,  and  in- 
ventory located  within  the  State  in  ques- 
tion. 

H.R.  7906  will  also  first,  provide  a  uni- 
form method  for  establishing  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  Income  which  can  be 
taxed  by  any  one  State;  second,  reduce 
multiple  sales  taxes  and  facilitate  the 
collection  responsibilities  of  the  inter- 
state seller;  and  third,  provide  for  con- 
tinued study  of  the  subject  of  State  taxa- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

This  bill  Is  Identical  to  an  earlier  one, 
HJl.  2158,  which  was  passed  last  year  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  284  to  89.  Un- 


fortunately the  bill  was  adopted  too  late 
In  the  session  for  the  Senate  to  give  this 
Important  measure  Its  full  consideration. 
MM3halrman,  I  hope  that  the  bill  now 
before  us,  H.R.  7906,  will  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hunoate)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  If  I  might  yield  the  5  minutes 
that  I  have  to  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  participate  in  this  debate  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Before  I  yield  5  minutes, 
may  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Forty- three  minutes 
have  been  consumed,  with  17  minutes 
remaining  after  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri has  finished. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentieman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  not  to  exceed  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  already  yielded  to  the 
gentieman  from  Missouri  5  minutes.  You 
may  yield  additional  time  later. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  wish  to  indicate 
that  the  Members  of  the  Washington 
delegation  will  oppose  the  bill.  We  have 
carefully  tried  to  examine  the  statement 
on  page  14  of  the  report  as  to  the  reve- 
nue losses  to  the  State.  We  find  that  an 
examination  of  the  information  with 
which  we  were  supplied  only  12  firms 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington replied  to  the  questionnaires  of 
the  staff,  whereas  the  State  revenue 
people  have  examined  6,000  of  the  out- 
of-State  registered  taxpayers,  tind  their 
estimates  indicate  there  would  be  a 
biennial  loss — the  State  operates  on  a 
2-year  basis — of  $72  million  in  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  State  of  Washington  during 
this  period. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  by  sections  how 
this  loss  will  occur.  Basically.  It  general- 
ly occurs  in  two  situations,  one  being 
from  the  change  in  collections  from  out- 
of-State  taxpayers  when  ordered  by  the 
State  when  they  sell  into  our  State  from 
those  States  that  do  not  have  sales  and 
use  taxes.  The  other  basically  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  to  tax  where  the  mail-order 
firms  and  those  who  are  using  consigned 
goods  and  have  the  ability  to  operate  in 
our  State  without  paying  a  sales  and 
use  tax.  These  are  two  basic  areas  of  tax 
avoidance. 

The  advocates  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
state Tax  Act,  H.R.  7906,  continue  to 
understate  the  potential  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  various  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Nation  from  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill.  For  example,  recent 
figures  released  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce suggest  that  the  loss  In  sales  and 
use  tax  revenue  to  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  maximum  of  1.01  percent 
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of  the  present  yield  and  that  there  would 
be  no  significant  loss  in  the  state's  busi- 
ness  and   occupation — gross   receipts 

tax  revenues.  These  estimates  apparently 
came  from  a  staff  report  made  several 
years  ago  by  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  and  were  based  upon  nationally 
compiled  business  statistics  and  not  from 
data  from  the  State's  tax  flies  and  tax 
statistics.  The  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  has  pointed  out  errors 
in  these  figures  on  previous  occasions, 
but  this  has  not  been  acknowledged  or 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  Based 
upon  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Revenue's  latest  estimate  of  the  im- 
pact of  H.R.  7906  upon  the  State's  reve- 
nue for  the  biennium  beginning  July  1, 
1969,  the  total  potential  revenue  loss  to 
the  State  would  be  $72  mllUon.  The  total 
potential  loss  in  sales  and  use  tax  reve- 
nues is  equal  to  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  estimated  yield  from  those  sources 
for  the  1969-71  biennium  and  the  total 
potential  business  and   occupation  tax 
loss  is  approximately  $20  million.  The 
total  potential  loss  is  more  money  than 
was   appropriated   by    the   Washington 
Legislature  from   the  general  fund  for 
the  combined  operations  for  all  of  the 
executive  departments  of  State  govern- 
ment, the  legislative  operations,  and  the 
judicial  branch  for  the  1969-71  biennium. 

n.   SUMMABT   OF  REVENUE   LOSS  BY   SECTIONS 

H.R.  7906  has  been  passed  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives   and   is  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  esti- 
mates herein  of  the  impact  of  revenue 
loss  to  be  suffered  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7906 
replace  previous  estimates  of  April  17. 
1967.  In  addition  to  the  estimates,  which 
have  been  revised  to  the  1969-71  fiscal 
biennium,  a  brief  discussion  as  an  ap- 
pendix has  been  attached  which  discuss- 
es the  relationship  of  these  estimates  to 
the  estimates  of  Washington's  revenue 
losses  under  the  bill  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  consideration. 

H.R.  7906  replaces  H.R.  16491  as  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  in  the  fall  of 
1966  and.  as  amended,  contains  only  one 
change   from  H.R.   16491   which  would 
have  any  impact  upon  revenues  of  this 
State.  The  change  is  in  the  form  of  an 
addition  to  section  511  providing  the  gen- 
eral rule  on  "business  location."  It  adds  a 
third  provision  to  the  rule  and  the  rule 
may    now    be   summarized    as   follows: 
"Business  location"  is  considered  as  first 
owning  or  leasing  of  real  property;  sec- 
ond, having  one  or  more  employees  "lo- 
cated" in  the  State  under  section  513;  or 
third,  maintaining  stocks  of  goods  for 
sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
The  added  provision  broadens  the  rule 
to  the  advantage  of  the  States.  It  is  quali- 
fied, however,  to  the  extent  that  property 
on  consignment  and  in  the  hands  of 
and  offered  for  sale  by  a  consignee  may 
not  be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by 
the  consignor.  This  qualification  would 
limit  the  application  of  the  stock  of  goods 
provision  of  the  "business  location"  rule 
to  goods  held  in  a  warehouse  in  this  State 
by  an  out-of-State  vendor  and  would  to 
an    extent   limit   any   revenue   change 
which  would  result  from  the  inclusion  of 
the  third  item  above  in  the  section. 
Detail  of  the  amounts  and  reasons  for 


the  losses  are  contained  herein.  They  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

I  In  millions] 

InunecQate  loss 034  g 

Potential   loss "'.'.'.y.'.l'.l    35! 9 
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Total  potential  loss.. .._  '  70.  5 

» Revised  Impact  on  an  aggregate  basis  as 
of  May  1969.  $72.0  million. 
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DETAILS    or   REVENTTE    IMPACT   ESTIMATES 
BY    SECTION 
TITLE    I JURISDICTION    OP    TAX 

Section  101(2):  This  section  provides 
that  no  State  shall  have  the  power  to  re- 
quire a  seller  to  collect  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  unless  the  seller  has  a  business 
location  in  the  State  or  regularly  makes 
household  deliveries  in  the  State.  Based 
on  anticipated  levels  of  payments  a  net 
biennial  loss  of  $15.8  million  can  be  ex- 
pected in  connection  with  out-of-State 
vendors  which  do  not  meet  the  proposed 
technical  requirements  for  a  "business 
location"  in  this  State,  but  which  are 
presently  collecting  sales  and  use  tax 
with  respect  to  sales  to  Washington  resi- 
dents by  reason  of  substantial  local  sales 
activity— solicitation    and    order-taking 
by  salesmen  and  employees  or  indepen- 
dent agents  or  the  maintaining  of  stocks 
of  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  consignee 
which  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  account 
of  the  consignee.  This  net  loss  is  based 
upon  a  gross  loss  reduced  by  an  estimated 
amount     which     would     be     recovered 
through   voluntary   reporting  and/or   a 
substantial  increase  in  audit  activity  as 
to  Washington  consumers  and.  in  addi- 
tion, by  the  fact  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  require  sales  tax  coUection  by  certain 
out-of-state  firms  which  regularly  make 
household  deliveries  into  the  State. 

Additional  potential  losses  of  $25.5 
million  per  biennium  are  projected  as  the 
result  of  changes  in  modes  of  business 
operations  permitting  tax  avoidance  by 
the  elimination  of  business  locations  in 
the  State.  See  additional  comments  un- 
der section  511  and  513  below. 

Section  lOK  3 ) :  This  would  prevent  the 
State  from  imposing  the  business  and 
occupation  tax  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  unless  the 
seller  has  a  business  location  in  the  State 
It  would  result  in  a  loss  of  business  and 
occupation  tax  revenue  from  out-of-state 
manufacturers  and  other  businesses  in 
regard  to  their  wholesaling  and  retailing 
activities  in  this  State. 

With    respect    to    foreign    taxpayers 
which  are  reporting  business  and  occupa- 
tion tax  under  present  Washington  stat- 
utes which  would  be  exempt  with  enact- 
ment of  the  interstate  taxation  act  be- 
cause of  the  business  location  limitations 
provided  in  the  act.  it  is  estimated  that 
a  biennial  tax  loss  of  $5.6  million  would 
occur.  This  would  be  primarily  repre- 
sented by  firms  making  wholesale  sales 
in  the  State.  As  in  the  instance  cited 
above,  changes  in  methods  of  operation 
would    undoubtedly   occur   causing   in- 
creased revenue  losses  of  $10.4  million 
per  biennium.  See  section  511  and  513  for 
comments  regarding  the  "business  loca- 
tion" and  "location  of  employee." 

TITLE  III SALES  AND  OSE  TAXES 

Section  301  (b) :  This  would  restrict  the 
imposition  of  use  tax  with  respect  to  the 


use  of  tangible  personal  property  of  per 
sons  without  a  business  location  in  thP 
State  or  a  resident  individual.  We  esti 
mate  a  biennial  loss  here  of  $3.9  million" 
Under  the  terms  of  this  provision  Wash 
ington  would  lack  authority  to  tax  non" 
resident  firms  in  connection  with  tax  on 
advertising  materials,  executive  cars  and 
other  business  property  used  in  the  s'tate 
Section  303  provides  for  the  deduction 
of  "freight  charges  or  other  charges  for 
transporting  tangible  personal  property 
to  the  purchaser"  if  such  charges  are 
separately  stated  by  the  seller  Present 
law    allows    the    deduction    of    actual 
freight  or  delivery  charges  which  are 
billed  separately  to  the  buyer  and  which 
are  paid  as  an  advance  for  the  buyer 
from  the  place  where  title  passes  Thus 
this  section  would  expand  the  deduction 
to  include  any  freight  or  transportation 
charge  which  is  designated  as  such  on 
the  invoice.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the    charges    represent    actual    freight 
costs.  Hence,  the  freight  deduction  is 
completely  subject  to  manipulation  bv 
the  seller.  We  predict  a  minimum  reve- 
nue loss  of  $2.2  miUion  under  this  spp- 
tion. 

Section  304  provides  sales  and  use  tax 
inununity    to    business   buyers   making 
out-of-state  purchases,  simply  by  fur- 
nishing the  seller  with  the  purchaser's 
registration  number  without  any  provis- 
ion for  a  stipulation  that  the  purchase 
is  for  resale  or  is  an  exempt  sale  The 
present  law  and  procedures  require  the 
seller  to  prove  that  such  sales  are  in 
fact  immune  from  these  taxes.  Part  (2i 
of  the  section  permits  a  purchaser  not 
registered  with  the  department  of  reve- 
nue for  the  payment  of  taxes  to  make 
exempt  purchases  merely  by  presenting 
the  seller  with  a  certificate  stating  a 
reason  for  exemption.  Without  the  pro- 
viso for  the  issuance  of  immunity  num- 
bers, as  contained  in  the  previous  bill 
<HR.  11798),  the  department  of  revenue 
will  have  no  way  of  controlling  or  audit- 
ing such  purchases  for  use  tax  purposes 
This  provision  would  cause  a  bienniai 
loss  m  tax  revenue  of  $1.9  million.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  estimate  is 
based  upon  the  presumption  the  depart- 
ment of  revenue  would  be  in  a  position 
to  recover  a  portion  of  the  unpaid  tax 
through  initiating  a  greatly  expanded 
audit  program  and  conducting  regrular 
audits  of  accounts  not  presently  given 
audit  coverage  but  which,  as  holders  of 
registration  numbers,  would  have  to  be 
checked  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  their  immune   purchases  were 
valid  and  to  ascertain  that  use  tax  had 
been  reported  on  taxable  items.  Without 
this  expanded  audit  program  the  reve- 
nue loss  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
figure  stated. 

TITLE    V 

Section  504:  The  definition  of  use  tax. 
as  provided  in  this  section.  Is  so  broad 
that  it  would  include  a  use  tax  that  is 
complementary  to  a  general  sales  tax  and 
a  use  tax  complementary  to  some  types 
of  special  sales  taxes  including,  for  ex- 
ample, cigarette  and  gasoline  taxes. 
Under  section  301(b)  a  State  could  not 
impose  its  use  taxes  with  respect  to  such 
items  shipped  from  an  out-of-State 
location  to  an  out-of-State  individual 
who  picked  them  up  at  a  post  office  or 
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a  terminal  of  a  common  carrier  in  this 
State.  This  could  lend  legality  to  sub- 
stantial bootlegging  operations  in  items 
such  as  cigarettes.  An  estimate  of  the 
revenue  losses  which  might  be  expected 
in  this  context  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  legal 
loopholes  are  quickly  utilized  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  biennial  revenue 
losses  in  regard  to  cigarette  taxes  would 
total  at  least  $2.1  million  per  biennium. 

Section  511(a):  This  section  defines 
"business  location"  as  the  term  is  used 
In  section  101  (2)  and  (3).  It  restricts 
the  term  to  a  person  first,  owning  or 
leasing  real  property  in  the  State;  sec- 
ond, having  one  or  more  employees  in 
the  State;  or  third,  maintaining  stocks 
of  goods  in  the  State  for  sale  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

Condition  (2)  regarding  "location  of 
employees"  is  discussed  further  under 
section  513.  The  definition  would  remove 
firms  from  tax  liability  that  have  only  a 
stock  of  goods  in  this  State  held  in  the 
hands  of  a  consignee  and  offered  for  sale 
on  the  account  of  the  consignee.  Stocks 
of  goods  held  by  consignees  under  such 
conditions  now  constitute  "doing  busi- 
ness" on  the  part  of  the  out-of-State 
vendor  and  make  such  vendors  liable  for 
gross  receipts  taxes.  Such  vendors  are 
now  also  liable  for  the  collection  of  sales 
and  use  taxes  whenever  retail  sales  are 
made  by  the  vendor  to  purchasers  in  this 
State,  whether  the  goods  are  shipped 
from  points  in  or  outside  this  State. 
Estimated  revenue  losses  that  would  ac- 
crue under  this  definition  are  included 
under  Section  101  (2)  and  (3). 

Section513  (a)  (b)  (c)  (d):  The  "loca- 
tion of  employee"  in  the  State  is  defined 
in  this  section.  Under  its  provisions  an 
employee's  activity  creates  tax  liability 
for  his  employer  when  his  services  are 
performed  entirely  in  this  State  or  when 
his  .services  outside  the  State  are  only 
incidental  to  his  instate  activities.  When 
his  services  are  both  in  and  out  of  the 
State  and  the  employer  maintains  a 
place  of  business  from  which  the  em- 
ployee regularly  leaves  and  returns,  the 
employee's  instate  sales  activities  create 
tax  liability.  Such  place  is  known  as  the 
employee's  "base  of  operations."  Where 
the  employer  does  not  maintain  a  place  of 
business  in  the  State,  the  solicitation  of 
orders  by  the  employee  does  not  create 
tax  liability  if  the  orders  are  sent  out- 
side the  State  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  are  filled  by  shipment  or  delivery 
from  a  point  outside  the  State. 

Washington  law,  under  authority  of 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  presently 
makes  retail  sales  solicited  by  a  resident 
salesman  or  sales  agent,  under  such  con- 
ditions of  approval  and  delivery,  as  de- 
scribed above,  subject  to  sales  or  use 
taxes  but  not  to  gross  receipts  taxes.  In 
cases  where  the  employer  has  only  a 
stock  of  goods,  or  goods  held  on  con- 
signment in  this  State,  orders  filled  from 
such  stocks  become  subject  to  the  gross 
receipts  tax  as  well  as  sales  and  use 
taxes.  The  proposed  bill  would  remove 
sales  from  goods  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
consignee  and  offered  for  sale  on  the 
account  of  the  consignee  from  tax  liabil- 
ity. The  estimate  of  the  revenue  loss  that 
would  occur  under  these  conditions  is 
included  under  section  101(2)  (3) . 


Section  513(e) :  This  section  holds 
that  an  employee  installing  or  repairing 
tangible  property  resulting  from  an  in- 
terstate sale  cannot  be  considered  located 
in  the  State  if  such  services  are  incidental 
to  the  sale.  At  present  such  installation 
or  repair  services,  whether  performed 
by  the  vendor's  employees,  or  by  a  sub- 
contractor, make  the  entire  sale  subject 
to  sales,  use,  and  gross  receipts  taxes. 
This  liability  occurs  regardless  of  any 
other  conditions  of  liability  surrounding 
the  sale.  The  proposed  bill  will  exempt 
the  gross  amount  of  many  sales  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  the  installation 
of  a  generator  in  a  power  dam  on  the 
Columbia  River.  An  estimated  biennial 
revenue  loss  of  $3.1  million  can  be  ex- 
pected under  this  section. 

SUMMARY  OF  BIENNIAL  REVENUE  LOSS  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON  DURING  THE  1969-71  BIENNIUM  WITH 
THE  ADOPTION.  BY  CONGRESS,  OF  H.R.  7906 

|ln  millionsl 


Title  and  section 

Immediate 

impact  with 

passage  of 

H.R.7906 

(biennial 

loss) 

Additional 

potential  loss 

with  changes 

in  business 

modes  o( 

operation 

1,  101(2) 

-$15.8 
-5.6 
-3.9  . 
-2.2  . 
-1.9  . 
-2.1  . 
-3.1  . 

-$25.5 

1.  101(3) 

III.  301(b) 

Ill   303 

-10.4 

III   304 

V   504 

V.  513(e) 

1  mmediate  loss 

34.6 

Potential  loss        ... 

35.9 

Immediate  loss    

34.6 

70.5 

>  Revised  Impact  on  an  aggregate  basis  as  of  May  1969, 
$72,000,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  BIENNIAL  REVENUE  LOSS  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON  DURING  THE  1969-71  BIENNIUM.  BY  TYPE 
OF  TAX.  WITH  THE  ADOPTION,  BY  CONGRESS,  OF  H.R.  7906 

|ln  mlllionsi 


Type  of  tax 


Immediate 

impact  with 

passage  of 

H.R.  7906 

(biennial  Loss) 


Additional 

potential  loss 

with  changes 

in    business 

modes  of 

operation 


Sales 

Business  and  occupation. 
Cigarette  tans 


-$23.9 
-8.6 
-2.1 


-$25.5 
-10.4 


Immediate  loss. 

-    Potential  loss... 

Immediate  loss 


34.6 


35,9 
34.6 


Total  potential  loss. 


1  70.5 


'  Revised  impact  on  an  aggregate  basis  as  of  May  1969,  $72,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  I.  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  somewhere  been 
said  that  one  with  God  is  a  majority. 
This  was  not  true  in  the  last  Congress 
on  this  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  give  that 
saying  another  chance. 

We  are  considering  this  bill  regarding 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
at  a  time  when  all  States  and  local  po- 
litical subdivisions  are  desperate  for 
fimds  and  additiontil  methods  of  raising 
revenue.  This  bill  proposes  to  exempt 
any  corporation  from  State  income 
taxes,  capital  stock  taxes,  use  taxes,  and 
gross  receipt  taxes  in  many  specific  and 


technically  defined  areas.  Although  the 
language  is  possibly  inevitably  legalistic, 
a  reasonable  construction  would  appear 
to  be  that  the  only  foreign  corporations 
on  which  a  State  could  levy  these  taxes 
after  this  act  became  effective  would  be 
those  which  would  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  following  tests: 

A  business  location  in  the  State,  regu- 
lar household  deliveries  in  the  State,  or 
corporations  with  an  annual  income  ex- 
ceeding $1  million.  Those  corporations 
averaging  $1  million  are  called  excluded 
corporations. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  the  definition  of  excluded  cor- 
poration from  one  averaging  $1  mil- 
lion income  per  year  to  one  averaging 
$500,000  annual  income  per  year.  This 
would  seem  to  me  to  come  closer  to  our 
definition  of  small  businesses,  tis  our 
desire  would  be  and  is,  I  am  certain,  to 
avoid  unduly  burdening  small  business- 
men, while  seeing  the  larger  corpora- 
tions, so  far  as  possible,  make  their  fair 
contribution  to  local.  State,  and  munic- 
ipal government  bodies.  I  would  submit 
that  in  most  areas  of  most  of  our  States. 
I  believe,  a  corporation  with  an  average 
annual  income  of  $500,000  to  $1  million 
would  not  generally  be  considered  to  be 
a  small  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  talked  about 
small  business,  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota made  reference  to  my  request 
that  Members  contact  their  Governors 
and  State  tax  oCBcers.  I  hope  Members 
will  and  have  done  so. 

In  Missouri,  the  Governor  and  the 
State  legislature  represent  the  small 
businessmen.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
contact  the  small  businessmen  too,  but 
in  my  State  the  Governor  and  the  State 
legislators  represent  the  small  business- 
men. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  sev- 
eral organizations — some  50 — who  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  suggest  that  50  States 
do  not  support  this  bill  through  their 
legislatures  and  Governors.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  could  tell  me — and  I  would 
yield — the  names  of  the  States  or  any 
State  Governors  who  are  supporting  the 
bill,  if  my  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  has  that  information. 

Does  Mr.  Moore  support  this  bill,  does 
the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  Mr.  Moore  was  a 
great  supporter  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Moore 
worked  on  this  study  and  helped  develop 
the  bill  and  he  supported  it  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Could  the  chairman 
tell  me  the  names  of  any  other  Gover- 
nors who  support  this  measure? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  former  Governor 
of  Vermont  supported  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Any  current  Gover- 
nors? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  have 
that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  or  incorrect  that  the  tax  admin- 
istrators   from    Ohio — whatever    their 
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proper  tltie  Is— who  favored  this  measure 
wwe  not  those  currently  In  office?  I  im- 
derstood  those  named  would  have  been 
serving  under  Governor  Brlcker  and 
Governor  lAusche. 

Mr.  RODINO.  We  believe  that  Is  a  cor- 
rect statement. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HDNOATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  CHialrman,  I  happen 
to  know  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  and 
they  were  very  distinguished  gentlemen, 
but  I  would  say  It  Is  a  long  time  since 
they  were  tax  ccwnmlssloners  for  Ohio. 
Since  then  they  have  been  among  the 
more  successful  tax  practitioners  In 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  contribution.  It 
Is  worth  while  as  always. 

Blr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
the  average  annual  income  exceeding  |1 
million,  what  do  we  mean?  Is  that  for 
1  year  or  2  years,  or  is  it  for  20  years, 
or  for  the  life  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  RODINO.  We  apply  a  5-year 
period  to  average  the  net  taxable  In- 
come. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  their  courtesy 
which  they  have  always  extended  me 
throughout  our  discussion  or  disagree- 
ments on  this  measure. 

I  still  urge  the  House  to  reject  this 
measure. 

In  discussing  the  present  chaotic  tax 
system  we  have,  it  was  said  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill  we  will  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  reasonable  regulations  writ- 
ten in  Washington  and  enforced  from 
here — and  I  am  stire  we  have  all  had 
experience  with  those. 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7906 
In  stating  my  opposition,  I  would  like  to 
review  the  arguments  given  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  contended  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  assist  small  business.  Our  analysis  in 
California  shows  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies that  would  be  exempted  from  sales 
and  use  tax  coUections  are  large  organi- 
zations   that    operate    throughout    the 
United  States.  We  note  that  one  of  these 
companies  is  in  the  top  50  of  the  500 
largest  industrial  corporations  listed  by 
Fortune  in  its  May  15,  1969,  issue  I  will 
place  at  an  appropriate  time  In  the  Rec- 
o«D  an  exhibit  which  lists  some  of  the 
different  types  of  businesses  that  would 
gain  immunity  from  sales  and  use  tax 
collections.  The  tax  loss  on  the  25  com- 
panies listed  in  the  exhibit  would  be  more 
than  $2,500,000  per  year  and  these  are 
merely  a  few  of  hundreds  of  companies 
that  would  be  exempted. 

What  causes  this  problem?  It  occurs 
because  under  H.R.  7906  a  company  is  not 
considered  to  have  a  business  location  in 
the  State  if  its  only  activity  consists  of  the 
solicitation  of  sales  by  employees,  or 
others,  for  acceptance  or  shipment  from 
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an  out-of-state  location.  An  interstate 
business  can  have  any  number  of  full- 
time  employees  engaged  In  selling  activi- 
ties in  a*State  without  establishing  a 
business  location  for  the  employer.  There 
are  many  companies  that  operate  in  this 
manner  and  many  more  will  be  so  or- 
ganized if  the  tax  advantage  is  given. 
It  is  this  feature  that  would  enable  many 
corporations  to  exploit  the  national  mar- 
ket and  in  the  aggregate  make  billions 
of  dollars  of  sales  without  being  subject 
to  State  or  local  sales  or  use  taxes. 

The  presence  of  such  solicitors  op- 
erating in  direct  competition  with  local 
businesses  should  subject  their  em- 
ployers to  the  same  tax  burdens  as  the 
local  businesses.  Otherwise,  the  local 
businesses  are  operating  at  a  tax  disad- 
vantage which,  in  the  case  of  California 
is  5  percent. 

It  is  contended  that  the  revenue  loss 
to  the  States  would  be  insignificant.  This 
is  a  highly  misleading  argument  The 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  in- 
accurate and  understates  tenfold  the 
California  loss  on  sales  and  use  taxes. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  similar  errors 
were  made  with  reference  to  other 
States. 

The  corporation  income  tax  provisions 
will    also    adversely    affect   California's 
revenues  and  create  tax  advantages  for 
out-of-state  business  over  locally  based 
businesses.  Such  businesses  already  have 
a  substantial  advantage.  Under  existing 
Federal  jurisdictional  restrictions,  some 
corporations  employing  salesmen  within 
this  State  make  sales  of  more  than  $10 
million  annually  without  incurring  tax 
IlabUity.  The  bill  would  further  extend 
immunity  from  State  taxation.  It  would 
also  permit  most  interstate  corporations 
to  determine  their  California  income  by 
the  bill's  tax  formula  or  by  using  Cali- 
fornia's existing  formula.  This  provision 
would  require  aU  such  corporations  to 
make  a  double  computation  in  order  to 
determine   the   method   producing   the 
smallest  amount  of  tax.  Certainly  such 
a  requirement  is  contrary  to  the  special 
subcommittee's     avowed     intention     of 
striving  for  greater  simplicity. 

The  proposal  would  significantly  cur- 
tail State  taxing  jurisdiction.  The  en- 
forcement of  State  taxing  laws  would  be 
severely  hampered  at  a  time  when  rev- 
enue requirements  are  ncreasing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate. 

It  is  also  contended  by  some  that  the 
State  tax  administrators  are  the  princi- 
pal opponents  of  this  bill.  This  is  not  the 
case  m  California  where  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers  Association,  and 
the  California  Retailers  Association  all 
actively  oppose  HJl.  7906.  In  addition 
local  government  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected and  the  League  of  California 
Cities  and  County  Supervisors  Associa- 
tion oppose  the  bill. 

It  is  contended  that  Congress  must 
act  to  provide  uniform  rules  that  will 
eliminate  unreasonable  and  widely  vary- 
ing State  practices.  This  may  have  been 
a  valid  argument  when  the  subcommit- 
tee started  its  study  in  1960,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  The  States  have  acted 
m  recent  years  to  remove  substantially 
all  of  the  inequities  to  which  objections 
were  made.  The  Multistate  Tax  Com- 


pact provides  an  excellent  medium  for 
accomplishing   additional   standanllza 
tioti  in  State  tax  administration.  FWeral 
Intervention  is  not  warranted. 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  H.R.  7906 
Mr.  MaoORBGOR.  Mr.  Chairman   i 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  genOeman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman  i  did 
not  favor  this  blU  when  it  came  before 
the  House  the  last  time  for  the  very 
reasons  that  have  been  stated  by  some  of 
the  speakers  today.  I  feared  that  it  would 
impair  the  revenues  of  the  State  of  Uli. 
nois  imduly,  and  that  we  would  suffer  as 
a  result  of  it,  and  that  it  would  have 
other  adverse  effects  in  my  State. 

That  fear  has  been  pretty  much  elim- 
inated from  my  thinking  at  this  time 
and  I  feel  that  the  main  purposes  of 
this  legislation  are  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  to  end  inequities.  In  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  legislation  the  States 
would  receive  the  revenues  which  they 
legitimately  should  have  under  their 
sales,  use,  capital  stock,  and  income  tax 
laws. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  that 
has  had  more  thorough  or  more  careful 
study  than  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  a  legislative  prerogative 
which  is  more  legitimately  exercised  than 
tills,  nor  one  which  the  Congress  has 
been  more  admonished  to  exercise  than 
this  authority  we  are  exercising  through 
this  legislation. 

All  of  us  who  are  lawyers  are  aware 
of  the  many  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  and  State  court  cases  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  multiple  sales  and 
u«  taxes.  We  are  aware  of  the  problems 
which  are  encountered  by  the  courts  in 
their  efforts  to  legislate  guidelines  for 
mterpretlng  the  confUcting  State  laws 
which  exist  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  responding 
today  to  the  admonishment  of  the  courts 
to  set  legislative  guidelines  which  can 
benefit  the  businessmen,  the  individuals 
and  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  country 
who  are  Involved  in  interstate  transac- 
tions. 

So  as  a  result  of  the  careful  and 
thorough  study,  the  extensive  hearings 
that  have  been  held,  the  effort  to  re- 
spond to  legislative  demand,  the  effort 
to  provide  equity  where  Inequity  exists, 
the  effort  to  eUminate  duplication  where 
that  exists— and  it  exists  tiiroughout 
the  Nation— we  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tumty  today  to  do  something  quite  con- 
structive. 

I  might  say  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  which  would  help  to  secure 
to  the  States  their  fair  share  of  revenues 
from  income  taxes  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  avoid  duplication.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  when  it  is  offered. 
No  legitimate  State  taxes  wiU  be  au- 
thorized under  this  bill.  No  extensive 
Federal  bureaucracy  will  be  created  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  7916. 

In  the  interests  of  equity  and  equality, 
the  Interstate  Taxation  Act  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1966  when  the  present  mayor  of  New 
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York,  the  Honorable  John  Lindsay,  left 
Congress,  I  was  privileged  and  honored 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce 
to  fill  that  vacancy.  fXirlng  the  balance 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  during  the  90th 
Congress  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  present  Congress. 

A  year  ago,  when  Identical  legislation 
was  reported  to  the  House,  I  wrote  sep- 
arate views.  My  position,  as  stated  in 
those  separate  views,  was  not  an  out-and- 
out  opposition  to  any  legislation  in  this 
field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  stated  then, 
and  my  position  has  not  changed,  that 
I  believe  the  jurisdictional  standards  set 
forth  in  the  bill  are  fair,  and  they  are 
equitable,  and  they  are  imderstandable 
and  they  are  simple. 

The  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I  objected 
a  year  ago — and  my  position  has  not 
changed  in  this  regard,  either — was  an 
objection  to  the  concept  of  tlOe  n.  Title 
n  has  to  do  only  with  Income  tax  ques- 
tions, and  it  makes  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  a  corporation  earning  income 
of  less  than  an  average  annual  income 
of  $1  million.  In  order  to  generate  $1 
million  of  annual  income  an  ordinary 
business  has  to  have  several  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  sales.  So  it  is  not  a  small 
business,  really. 

But  any  business  which  generates  an 
income  of  not  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars is  permitted  under  title  n  to  some 
preference.  Such  a  corporate  business  can 
choose  either  to  pay  a  State  income  tax, 
and  its  jurisdiction  to  that  State  is  ad- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  that  State's 
laws,  or  it  may  choose  to  pay  according 
to  a  two-factor  formula  which  may  be 
very  foreign  to  that  State's  tax  system. 

I  made  this  argument  and  a  year  ago 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  title  n 
from  the  bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
such  an  amendment  this  year  for  the 
reason  that  I  went  to  the  well  and  I  lost, 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  particular 
growth  in  sentiment  for  the  view  that  I 
have  expressed.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  States  are  particularly 
troubled  about  tiUe  n,  although  I  dis- 
agreed with  it  in  philosophy. 

The  States  a  year  ago,  or  at  least  my 
State,  were  very  quick  in  reaction.  They 
repeatedly  told  me  of  their  opposition.  A 
year  ago  I  heard  from  my  Governor  and 
I  heard  from  my  State  attorney  general. 
Even  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  a  year  ago  resolved  against 
this  legislation.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  of  them  this  year.  I 
have,  however,  heard  from  my  State 
commissioner  of  revenue.  Also  last  night 
and  this  morning  I  heard  from  one  of 
the  assistants  in  the  attorney  general's 
office  of  my  State.  The  question  that  was 
raised  to  me  on  the  telephone  this 
morning  was  the  very  question  that  has 
been  presented  here  previously  today, 
that  is  to  say,  a  challenge  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  the  validity  of  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  on  State  revenues  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  last  three  or  four  pages 
of  the  committee  report.  It  says  there, 
as  to  the  State  of  Michigan — and  I  state 
this  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  record — 
according  to  the  information  set  forth 
on  page  13  of  the  committee  report,  with 


regard  to  sales  and  use  taxes,  Michigan 
will  suffer  no  significant  loss,  it  says,  and 
there  will  be  a  maximum  possible  loss 
which  could  not  exceed  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  The  sales  and  use 
tax  revenues  of  the  State  of  Michigan  at 
the  present  time  are  $790  million.  One- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  that  figure  would 
amount  to  only  $790,000.  However,  I  am 
informed  that  the  State,  yesterday,  pulled 
out  of  its  computer  the  use  tax  pay- 
ments of  its  out-of-state  sales  taxpayers, 
businesses  which  imder  the  definitions 
in  this  bill  do  not  have  a  business  loca- 
tion in  Michigan,  and  it  was  found  the 
revenue  loss  from  this  category  of  tax- 
payer alone  would  be  not  $790,000  but 
$7,580,134.21.  I  am  Informed  of  that  by 
my  State  attorney  general's  office  as  of 
noon  today. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do 
not  think  we  should  rely  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  in  the  back  end 
of  this  report  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  State  revenues. 

However,  I  say  that  the  concepts  of  this 
bill  do  not  disturb  me,  because  up  imtil 
10  years  ago  no  State  thought  that  it 
could  tax  any  out-of -State  taxpayer  un- 
less that  taxpayer  engaged  in  an  Intra- 
state business  within  that  State.  In  other 
words,  unless  you  had  a  local  business  in 
that  State,  the  State  oould  not  reach  you. 
Then  10  years  ago,  in  1959,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  started 
amending  the  law  in  this  field.  They 
amended  it  and  the  States  woke  up  the 
next  morning  and  found  out  that  they 
had  a  great  deal  more  tax  power  than 
they  ever  imagined  they  had. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  now  before 
us  is  simply  to  put  the  situation  back  as 
it  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  started 
to  amend  the  law.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  that  standpoint  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  all  to  tiie  good.  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  the  concept  of  tlUe  n.  I 
believe  that  the  small  businessmen  are 
going  to  realize  that  title  n  is  not  going 
to  give  them  what  they  think  they  are 
going  to  get,  but  I  guess  the  only  way 
they  can  learn  is  to  learn  through  ex- 
perience, so  I  am  willing  to  let  them 
learn  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  bill.    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn-' 
sylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg). 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  effect  of  title  II  of  this 
bill  on  foreign  commerce. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce,  Congressmain  Cor- 
MAN  from  California  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses.  In  this  regard, 
the  bill  offered  by  Congressman  Corman, 
H.R.  5501,  is  identical  to  H.R.  7906.  It  is 
my  understtuidlng  that  title  n  of  this 
proposal  In  no  way  increases  the  tax 
burdens  on  corporations  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce  as  compared  with  corpo- 
rations engaged  only  in  interstate  com- 
merce. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  agree. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  his  statement  is  accurate. 


and  I  agree  completely.  TiUe  n  of  the 
bill  is  Intended  solely  and  only  as  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  tax  otherwise  payable  by 
a  business  which  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  foreign  commerce.  The  tax- 
ing jurisdictions  already  have  the  mech- 
anism which  avoids  taxing  the  income 
from  foreign  commerce.  This  act  will  in 
no  way  change,  nor  suggest  a  change,  in 
the  present  practice  with  respect  to  busi- 
nesses that  operate  abroad. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Although  the  bill  does 
not  contain  a  specific  provision  to  that 
effect,  the  result  is  implied;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  yes,  it  is  implied.  All  we 
have  done  here  is  to  clarify  smd  make 
more  certain  the  method  of  arriving  at 
the  tax  Uabillty. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  there  are 
many  misconceptions  about  H.R.  7906, 
the  Rodino  bill,  on  State  taxation  of  in- 
terstate commerce. 

To  summarize,  here  are  some  quick 
facts  which  I  hope  will  clear  up  some  of 
these  misconceptions. 

H.R.  7906  is  not  a  tax  bill.  It  will  im- 
pose no  taxes  of  any  kind.  Federal,  State, 
or  local. 

Second.  H.R.  7906  is  purely  biparti- 
san. Laboring  hard  for  more  than  8 
years,  dedicated  members  of  both  major 
parties  amicably  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce and  perfect  this  bill. 

Third.  H.R.  7906  will  not  deprive  any 
State  of  any  significant  revenues  it  is 
now  receiving,  and  if  enacted  would  in- 
sure all  the  States  greatly  increased 
revenues  through  continued  expansion 
of  the  mutually  beneficial  interstate 
commerce  which  has  made  this  Nation 
the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Fourth.  H.R.  7906  sim- 
ply provides  the  essential  jurisdictional 
ground  rules  for  a  healthy  business 
growth  throughout  all  50  States,  by  end- 
ing in  a  workable  way  the  present  and 
increasingly  chaotic  interstate  tax  pro- 
cedures of  most  States. 

Fifth,  H.R.  7906  will  afford  direly 
needed  protection  to  small  businesses 
now  plagued  by  a  deadly  maze  of  State 
and  local  tax  liabilities,  the  enforcement 
of  which  would  wipe  out  most  such  com- 
panies and  their  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons — 
and  for  the  many  others  cited  here  to- 
day and  recorded  in  the  voluminous 
hearings  on  this  subject— I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote 
for  immediate  passage  of  H.R.  7906. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  to  help 
clarify  some  of  the  language  of  the  bill. 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  section 
522  of  the  bill.  That  section  Is  entitled 
"Prohibition  Against  Geographical  Dis- 
crimination" and  provides  among  other 
things  that  no  State  law  may  impose  a 
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greater  sales,  use  or  gross  receipt  tax 
upon  tangible  personal  pr{^)erty  origi- 
nating from  without  the  State  than  It 
would  Impose  upon  identical  personal 
property  originating  from  within  the 
State. 

In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
secUon  is  intended  to  prohibit  a  State 
from  raising  tariff  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  by  discriminating  tax 
rates. 

Since  the  term  "gross  receipts  tax" 
Is  defined  in  section  505  in  terms  of  any 
tax  other  than  a  sales  tax  measuied  by 
gross  volume  of  business,  in  tenns  of 
gross  receipts,  or  in  any  other  terms,  was 
it  the  Intention  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
ply the  term  "gross  receipts"  to  a  tax 
measured  by  the  value  of  crates  of  eggs, 
for  example,  barrels  of  oil.  for  example 
or  even  gallons  of  wine,  for  example? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Under  that  Interpreta- 
rv?°*  **l?'.^^-  Chairman,  is  It  also  true 
that  a  State  is  prohibited  from  imposing 
-a  discriminatory  gross  receipt  tax  which 
woultt-have  the  effect,  for  example,  of 
givmg  preferential  tax  treatment  to  wine 
produced  domestically  over  wine  pro- 
duced m  another  State? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes 

for^fhoT^?^^®-  ^  ^"^  ^^  gentleman 
for  that  clarification. 

^^J\  ^^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  mmute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washmgton  (Mrs.  May) 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

to*??^'.  hm  *°k"-^.  '^°«-  ^y  opposition 
to  this  bill  IS  based  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  real  issue  involved;  namely  tax 
doUar^.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  tJ 
consider  this  for  a  moment 

Last  year  when  the  Interstate  Tax- 
ation Act  was  before  us  in  the  House 
ltS^'!^fV'°^  ^^  ^^^^°"e  loss  to  the 
t^w  i  ^^^e^ton.  as  estimated  by  the 
1^1^  ^f-  ®P^'*^  Subcommittee  on 
»^  K^t''*''""  °^  Interstate  Commerce, 
r.  *-^^."?^^^^^^  ^^  ^ossly  under- 
stated. At  that  time  I  submitted  for  the 
RECORD  some  data  which  proved  that  the 
subcommittee's  choice  of  a  formula  to 
measure  revenue  loss  was  internally  in- 
consistent and  the  method  selected  was 
devised  to  give  the  impression  of  mini- 
mal tax  impact. 

fv,^'  ^t  ^^^  ^*y  °°^-  ^^-  Chairman, 
t^  of  *^°"/^  ^^®  '°^«s  estimated  to 
the  State  of  Washington  were  substan- 
tial last  year,  they  are  even  more  so 
now.  I  am  advised  that  as  the  result 
of  economic  changes,  our  potential  rev- 
enue loss  at  this  time  has  risen  to  $72 
million  a  biennium. 

I  am  further  advised  that  California 
has  just  prepared  a  similar  memorandum 
to  one  prepared  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
mgton which  shows  substantial  losses  to 
«iat  State,  too.  If  this  is  true  of  these  two 
States.  I  submit  that  my  colleagues 
should  look  closely  at  the  question  of 
reliability  of  committee  figures  with  re- 
spect to  the  States  and  the  people  they 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  sim- 
phcity  of  taxation  and  I  am  interested  in 
uniform  jurisdictional  rules.  I  am  not 
however,  interested  in  additional  juris- 
dictional  limitations   which   would    in 
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effect,  relieve  out-of -State  businesses  of 
tax  liability  in  my  State,  thus  giving 
them  an  unfair  advantage,  competitively, 
over  those  businesses  located  in  my  State. 
And  that,  I  believe,  is  really  what  H.R 
7906  would  do. 

Rather  than  pass  a  bill  such  as  H.R. 
7906,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should 
give  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
States,  which  have  been  moving  effec- 
tively to  bring  greater  uniformity  into 
their  taxing  systems.  A  majority  of  States 
have,  within  the  past  several  years, 
adopted  specific  legislation  to  provide  the 
uniformity  which  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee had  recommended.  The  Multistate 
Tax  Commission  now  has  18  regular 
members  and  10  associate  members. 
Utah  and  North  Dakota  are  the  17th 
and  18th  regular  members,  effective 
May  13  and  July  1  of  this  year.  Tennessee 
became  the  lOth  associate  member  last 
week  on  June  19. 

The  multi-State  tax  compact  is  either 
currently  being  considered  or  is  expected 
to  be  considered  shortly  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  several  other  States.  Still  other 
States  are  considering  associate  member- 
ship. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  outstanding 
record  on  the  part  of  the  States  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Their  action  dra- 
matically demonstrates  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  States  of  their  own  prob- 
lems and  a  vigorous  and  affirmative  pro- 
gram to  correct  those  inequities  that  do 
exist.  And  I  feel  that  these  actions  by 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
commended  and  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged  and  declared  useless  as  I 
believe  this  Federal  legislation,  at  this 
time,  would  do. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  knowledge  and 
the  depth  of  inquiry  on  this  legislation 
I  mean  this  in  all  sincerity. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  bill  disturbs 
me  as  much  as  it  does,  but  I  opposed  it 
last  year  and  stated  I  thought  it  was 
confusing  and  dangerous  then.  And  I 
still  do.  I  suppose  perhaps  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  in  my  youth  I  prac- 
ticed a  good  deal  of  law  in  this  field. 

But  now  I  remember  with  some  cau- 
tion the  words  of  Alexander  Pope: 
A  little  knowledge  Is  a  dangeroiis  thing 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 


But  I  do  think  some  questions  ought 
to  be  asked  because  the  field  is  so  com- 
plex. I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
very  full  assessment  of  the  proposal  by 
the  country  generally  or  by  responsible 
local  officials  throughout  the  country. 

I  think  the  Senate  was  wise  in  taking 
a  long  look  at  this  bill  last  year.  It  was 
said  earlier  a  couple  of  times  that  the 
bill  passed  the  House  and  then  went  to 
the  Senate,  but  too  late  for  any  action. 

It  passed  this  House  and  went  to  the 
Senate  on  May  22.  1968.  and  as  I  recall, 
the  Senate  did  not  adjourn  until  some- 
time in  mid-October.  Perhaps  that  was 
too  short  a  time.  In  fact,  perhaps  the 
Senate  ought  to  take  the  same  7  years 
that  the  House  has  taken  in  reexamining 
this  bill  and  trying  to  clean  it  up  before 
we  put  it  into  effect  and  correct  some  of 


the   possible   ramifications   that  might 
develop  from  it. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  Intend  to  chal- 
lenge  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  re- 
spect their  ability  as  lawyers  and  respect 
the  time  and  the  work  that  they  have 
put  into  this  bill. 

For  that  reason  I  intend  in  the  remain- 
ing few  minutes  to  raise  just  a  few  ques- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
when  the  legislation  gets  over  to  the 
other  body.  Some  of  the  questions  are  as 
follows : 

Is  there  any  State  association  of  tax 
officials,  or  is  there  any  group  of  Gover- 
nors in  the  Governors  Conference  or 
otherwise  that  has  examined  this  pro- 
posal from  the  other  side  of  the  fence? 
I  think  there  are  also  some  practical 
and   constitutional   questions   that  are 
bound  in  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  it  was 
clear  from  the  answer  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
my  first  query  to  him  some  minutes  ago 
that  the  bill  does  in  a  very  real  sense 
impose  new  Federal  limitations  upon  tiie 
State  taxing  power.  Is  that  not  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  us  to  be  setting  at  a 
time  when  we  seem  all  too  often  to  be 
taking   power    away    from    the   States, 
when  the  lesson  we  should  have  learned 
is  that  sometimes  it  is  better  to  keep 
our  nose  out  of  such  affairs  and  leave 
them  to  the  States  to  handle  unless  there 
is  some  crying  national  need  involved— 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true  here. 

Is  not  the  approach  of  the  interstate 
compact,  which  I  recognize  has  not  made 
satisfactory  progress,  a  better  approach 
than  a  statutory  approach? 

I  wonder,  too,  if  the  setting  aside  of 
practically  all  of  the  court  precedents  in 
connection  with  State-taxation  matters, 
which  I  believe  is  the  effect  that  this 
bill  will  have,  will  not  be  a  lawyers 
dream  rather  than  a  taxpayer's  dream. 
And  virill  taxpayers  not  be  paying  out 
more  in  legal  fees  to  lawyers  to  attempt 
to  get  new  interpretations  of  the  various 
ramifications  of  this  bill  on  the  State 
tax  laws  than  they  would  be  paying  for 
the  admittedly  bothersome  redtape  which 
is  involved  in  complying  with  some  of 
the  State  tax  statutes? 

I  wonder,  too,  if  the  bill  does  not  vio- 
late, as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  uni- 
formity-rule provisions  that  many  States 
have  in  their  constitutions  with  regard 
to  taxation,  in  that  it  sets  up  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  taxpayers  who  may  be 
taxed  differently,  even  though  they  are 
competing  with  each  other. 

There  was  some  mention  also  of  the 
Miller  case.  I  had  explained  to  me  what 
the  effect  of  that  case  would  be  on 
household  deliveries,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  here  again  we  have  two  possible 
classes  of  taxpayers  who  are  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other.  On  the  one  side 
is  the  man  who  is  shipping  across  a 
State  line  into  a  State  and  making 
household  deliveries,  but  is  also  making 
plant  deliveries,  and  therefore,  under  the 
present  language,  would  have  to  pay  a 
tax  on  the  plant  deliveries  as  well  as  the 
household  deliveries,  and  the  other  man 
is  not  making  any  household  deliveries 
but  is  simply  a  straight  wholesaler  mak- 
ing merely  plant  deliveries. 
I  wonder  why  there  is  an  exclusion  of 
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cost  of  out-of-state  audits?  This  ap- 
parently applies  as  well  to  excluded  cor- 
porations. Would  not  that  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  in  the  case  of  banks 
and  many  other  institutions?  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  to  go  into  bankholding 
company  legislation.  This  seems  to  me 
to  raise  a  lot  of  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  elimination  of  the  cost  of 
doing  a  proper  audit  in  order  to  see  that 
taxes  are  paid  should  properly  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Congress. 

What  about  subsidiaries  and  subcor- 
porations?  This  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
really  covered  here.  Are  we  going  to 
pierce  the  corporate  entity  as  we  do  in 
the  case  of  the  antitrust  laws?  Otherwise 
will  there  not  be  subsidiaries  set  up  to 
avoid  taxes? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  go  into  in  examining 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Flynt). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  7906. 1  have  sup- 
ported this  bill  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  1959  and  1960  made  legisla- 
tion similar  to  this  imperative  if  we  are 
to  provide  reasonably  uniform  treatment 
of  taxation  by  the  States  on  income  de- 
rived from  interstate  commerce. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  support  of  this 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  by  others. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
including  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey tMr.  RoDiNO).  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce.  Prior  to  that. 
during  his  service  in  this  body.  I  worked 
very  closely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Willis.  Of  course.  I  have 
worked  with  the  minority  members,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
•Mr.  MacGregor),  Governor  Moore,  of 
West  Virginia,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  and  with  the  other  members  on 
the  minority  side. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  crying  need 
for  legislation  of  this  kind.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult bill  to  understand  fully  and  to  com- 
prehend. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain this  bill  fully,  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  it  so  that  they,  too,  can 
listen  and  understand  it.  I  think  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  fiom 
New  Jersey,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, and  others  in  support  of  this  bill 
have  been  illuminating  and  clear  and 
should  have  resolved  the  doubts  of  any- 
one who  might  have  been  otherwise  in- 
clined to  oppose  this  legislation. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  pro- 
posed, I  supported  it,  because  I  thought 
it  was  right,  and  I  supported  it  because 
I  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

When  the  Governor  of  my  State  and 
the  revenue  commissioner  of  my  State 
Initially  came  out  in  strong  opposition 
to  it,  I  recognized  immediately  I  was 
going  to  have  to  do  my  homework  on 
this  subject  if  I  were  going  to  be  able 
to  withstand  any  assaults  they  made  on 
tne  and  other  members  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  who  supported  legislation 
which  at  that  time  the  Governor  and 


commissioner  opposed.  The  Governor 
and  revenue  commissioner  of  our  State 
came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  oppose  the 
concept  and  the  principle  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  theory  it  would  cost  the 
State  of  Georgia  several  million  dollars, 
in  State  revenues. 

After  having  become  knowledgeable 
enough  on  this  subject  and  after  having 
discussed  it  with  the  tax  experts.  In- 
cluding the  revenue  commissioner  of  my 
State,  I  readily  admitted  to  him  that  it 
might  cost  the  State  of  Georgia  some 
money,  but  I  sought  to  convince  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  revenue  commissioner  of 
my  State  that  whatever  the  State  lost 
in  revenue,  it  would  be  made  up  to  the 
taxpayers — businessmen  who  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  outside  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  by  consumers  within  the 
State  of  Georgia  who  would  benefit  ten- 
fold or  more  in  ratio  to  the  small  loss 
of  revenue  that  the  State  of  Georgia 
might  incur. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  this  point 
of  view  across,  but  finally  the  Governor 
of  our  State,  and  the  revenue  commis- 
sioner, came  up  with  a  proposal  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  accepted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  by  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  this  legisla- 
tion, which  met  all  of  the  objections 
which  the  revenue  officials  of  our  State 
had  theretofore  had.  We  worked  out  an 
effective  compromise  in  language  with- 
out compromising  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  this  is  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  businessmen  in  Greorgia  who  are 
engaged  in  a  substantial  amount  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  It  will  also  be  a  mat- 
ter of  substantial  savings  to  consumers 
in  Georgia  who  buy  goods  which  come 
into  Georgia  through  the  means  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  This  bill  might  well 
be  named — in  addition  to  the  title  it 
bears — a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
and  for  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  very  persuasive 
arguments  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Hungate),  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  when  he  gave  the  disadvantages 
which  woujd  accrue  to  his  State  if  this 
bill  should  become  law. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Adams)  who  engaged 
in  a  colloquy  with  him,  that  it  is  true 
that  the  figures  which  were  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
might  very  well  be  accurate,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
whatever  loss  mi?ht  accrue  in  revenues 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  would  be  more 
than  made  up  in  savings  to  businessmen 
and  manufacturers  and  consumers  in  his 
State  of  Missouri. 

We  in  Georgia  are  surrounded  by  four 
States  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  were 
confronted  once  with  the  same  argu- 
ments which  I  am  sure  have  l>een  made 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  We  have 
tried  to  work  this  matter  out  consistent 
with  what  is  right  and  what  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 


yield  to  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  inquire  in 
what  way  this  would  be  made  up  in 
sales? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  did  not  say  it  would  be 
made  up  in  "sales."  I  said  it  would  be 
made  up  in  "savings"  to  consumers  and 
In  both  gross  and  net  Income  to  the  man- 
ufacturers in  the  State  who  are  engaged 
in  interstate  conmierce  without  any  sub- 
stantial loss  to  any  State. 

That  is  true  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  clear  the  air  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  States  other  than  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri could  do  to  those  very  p>eople  who 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  people  who  have  told  me  they  are 
concerned  about  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation have  told  me  it  takes  additional 
tax  counsel  and  additional  clerical  and 
inhouse  legal  and  tax  experts  to  advise 
them  as  to  what  they  might  expect  not 
only  from  what  other  States  can  do  but 
from  what  other  States  will  do  even  if 
permitted  to  levy  unreasonable  and  dis- 
criminatory taxes  against  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  believe  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  others  who 
have  expressed  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation would  undertake  to  find  out  the 
need  for  clarification  which  is  necessary 
to  avoid  discriminatory  and  sometimes 
double  taxation  which  accrues  to  manu- 
facturers who  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  also  to  avoid  additional  costs 
to  consumers  who  are  required  to  buy 
goods  coming  in  through  interstate  com- 
merce, most  of  their  objections  could  be 
reconciled. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  the  breaking  point  of  SI  mil- 
lion? If  it  is  a  good  bill,  why  is  it  not 
good  for  everyone? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  believe  that  question 
could  be  more  properly  answered  by  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  are 
the  floor  managers  of  this  bill,  but  if  I 
have  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  my 
reasons  why  I  think  so. 

One  reason — and  perhaps  not  the  only 
reason  but  certainly  a  compelling  rea- 
son— is  to  get  some  legislation  of  this 
kind  on  the  books  so  that  we  can  know 
what  it  will  do.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
extend  the  figure  beyond  $1  million  or  to 
reduce  it  we  can  do  it  if  and  when  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  experience  with 
this  legislation  which  we  are  advocating 
the  passage  of  today. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer  and  his  comments. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
sound  legislation,  and  while  it  may  not 
be  perfect  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  urge  its  passage  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  receive  an  oven^'helm- 
Ing  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  7906  as  I  did  last  year  when  a  similar 
bill  was  before  the  House,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  I  should  point  out  that, 
contrary  to  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  its  enactment  would  substantiaUy 
decrease  State  revenues.  As  far  as  my 
own  State  of  Washington,  a  careful  study 
by  our  State  oflBcials  this  year  indicates 
that  this  Interstate  Taxation  Act  would 
reduce  my  State's  income  by  $72  million 
per  biennium.  Likewise,  I  understand 
other  States  would  be  adversely  affected. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  witnesses 
for  46  States  testified  on  this  bill  in  1967. 
and  they  pointed  out  that  this  legislative 
approach  could  cost  the  States  dearly  In 
Income,  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
among  taxpayers,  and  impede  their  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  tax  laws. 

The  members  of  the  Multistate  Tax 
Commission,  meeting  in  Houston,  Tex., 
just  this  past  June  20,  decried  the  pas- 
sage Of  H.R.  7906,  again  stating  that  it 
would  seriously  decrease  State  and  local 
revenues  beyond  normal  economic 
growth  levels.  Their  feeling  was  that 
preferential  immunity  and  exemptions 
inevitably  must  decrease  actual  State 
and  local  revenues. 

The  statement  released  by  the  Multi- 
state  Tax  Commission  at  their  Houston 
meeting  said  that  even  more  fallacious 
is  the  allegation  in  the  committee  report 
that  the  States  have  imposed  trade  bar- 
riers on  the  national  economy.  Unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  the  record  high 
gross  national  product  levels  refute  the 
existence  of  such  barriers. 

The  member  States  of  the  Multistate 
Tax  Commission  urge  Congress  to  con- 
sider realistically  the  revenue  impact  of 
the  proposed  bill  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  the  competitive  dis- 
advantages which  the  bill  inflicts  upon 
local  businesses  which  will  not  be  able 
to  qualify  for  the  prefential  tax  immu- 
nities which  the  bill  would  create. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  evaluate  the  effect  of  this 
bill  on  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
States.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  vote  this  bill  down. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3^eld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  ,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  subcom- 
mittee member  and  a  sponsor  of  an  Iden- 
tical measure,  H.R.  10166,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  H.R.  7906. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  his  able  leadership 
once  again  in  steering  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

This  is  a  good  and  necessary  bill  and 
a  help  to  all  small  businesses  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  to  protect  them 
from  unequal  tax  burdens. 

I  now  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  New  York  commissioner  of  tax- 
ation and  finance  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
CiLLXR) .  dated  June  20,  1969: 


9TATX  OF  New  York,  Departmkmt 
or  Taxation   and   Pujanck, 

Alttany,  June  20.  1989. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  New  York  State  administration  agrees 
that  Interstate  business  should  have  pro- 
tection from  unreasonable  state  and  local 
tax  requirements.  However,  as  Governor 
Rockefeller  stated  in  his  letter  to  you,  dated 
January  13,  1967,  several  changes  are  sUll 
needed  to  make  this  bill  acceptable. 

Specifically,  a  provision  Is  necessary  In 
Title  n  for  a  receipts  factor  based  on 
destination.  Without  such  a  provision,  the 
economic  climate  of  New  York  and  other 
highly  urban  Industrial  states  would  be 
seriously  Impaired.  This  change  would  not 
only  make  the  bill  more  equitable  but  would 
bring  It  more  nearly  Into  conformity  with  the 
allocation  procedures  now  employed  in 
almost  all   of  the   states. 

A  second  change  needed  In  the  bill  is  the 
elimination  of  Section  306  which  restricts 
the  classification  of  Interstate  sales  according 
to  geographic  areas  of  a  state.  Unless  this 
change  Is  made,  the  bill  would  virtually 
preclude  the  continuance  of  local  taxes  of 
the  type  now  Imposed  In  New  York  State. 
While  business  In  general  would  undoubtedly 
be  gald  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  collecting 
and  segregating  local  sales  taxes,  the  im- 
portance of  local  nonproperty  taxes  in  pre- 
venting unbearable  taxes  on  property  Is  also 
well  recognized.  Thus,  until  a  more  satis- 
factory alternative  Is  available,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  destroy  this  local  tax 
source. 

A  third  necessary  change  Is  the  elimination 
of  the  double  standard  for  treating  firms 
above  and  below  one  million  dollars  of 
average  annual  Income.  This  distinction 
would  create  confusion  and  Inequities  for 
New  York  firms  that  are  taxable  in  other 
states.  A  corporation  might  fall  In  one  class 
in  one  year  and  in  the  other  class  the  next 
year.  With  most  state  constitutions  requir- 
ing uniformity  of  treatment,  this  arbitrary 
distinction  represents  an  undesirable  Innova- 
tion which  would  result  In  much  litigation. 
In  addition  to  the  above  changes  in  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act,  which  New  York 
has  previously  requested.  I  should  call  your 
attention  to  the  undesirable  effects  that 
would  result  from  enactment  of  H.R.  906, 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  recom- 
mended for  consideration  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  7906. 

This  latter  bill  is  not  relevant  to  legisla- 
tion regulating  business  taxes,  since  It  re- 
lates to  Individual  Income  taxes.  Further- 
more, hearings  have  not  been  held  on  this 
proposal  and  the  states  have  not  been  given 
any  other  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
The  domicile  test  which  this  proposal 
would  establish  as  the  sole  criterion  of  taxa- 
tion of  Income  earned  in  another  state  would 
conflict  with  the  present  New  Tork  rules 
under  which  nondomlclliarles  who  maintain 
homes  in  New  York  and  who  spend  more 
than  183  days  here,  are  taxed  as  New  York 
residents.  This  might  be  Interpreted  as  pre- 
venting our  taxing  the  New  York  rental  in- 
come and/or  various  tyi)es  of  New  York  busi- 
ness Income  received  by  nondomlcUlarlee. 

Superimposing  a  special  set  of  domicile 
rules  on  our  existing  statutory  resident  and 
nonresident  definitions  and  procediu-es  could 
also  require  drastic  changes  In  our  statute 
which  would  have  significant  revenue  effects. 
For  example,  it  Is  probable  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  not  permit  us  to  tax  In- 
come from  Intangibles  owned  by  nondoml- 
clliarles who  are  presently  taxable  as  New 
York  residents  under  the  permanent-place- 
of-abode/ 183-day  test  of  our  statute. 

Our  present  statute  on  the  application  of 
the  personal  Income  tax  to  nonresidents  re- 
flects almost  fifty  years  of  administrative  ex- 
perience in  this  complex  area.  We  believe  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  uniform  definition 
of  "resident"  recommended  by  the  Advisory 


Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
is,  with  only  one  minor  difference,  derived 
verbatim  from  our  statutory  provision  (See 
Commission  Report  A-27  (dated  October 
1966)  entiUed  "Federal-State  CoordlnatlM 
of  Personal  Income  Taxes — page  30) 

While  I  believe  that  the  subject  of  personal 
income  taxes  should  not  be  Included  in  any 
bUl  on  the  taxation  of  Interstate  business  i 
have  indicated  substantive  objections  to  the 
present  proposal  for  yoxir  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosKPH  H.  Murphy, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  measure,  as  f 
did  a  year  ago. 

I  want  to  make  further  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
mission to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  made  refer- 
ence. I  would  like  to  read  that  to  you, 
because  I  think  It  is  revealing  with  re- 
gard to  experts'  opinions  from  several 
States  who  have  studied  this  matter  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity,  nec- 
essarily, as  this  committee's  staff  has 
done,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  im- 
pact on  the  States  and  the  prerogatives 
which  this  bill  invades  which  properly 
belong  to  the  States. 

States  Decrt  Creation  or  Huge  Tax 
Loophole,  Condemn  H.R.  7906 

Contrary  to  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  Issued  on  June  2, 
1969,  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act  (H.R.  7906) 
will  substantially  decrease  state  revenues  if 
enacted  Into  law.  This  emphaUc  assertion 
was  made  today,  Jime  19,  1969  by  the  Multi- 
state  Tax  Conmilssion  at  its  conference  in 
Hoiiston. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
srtated  that  H.R.  7906  would  increase  rather 
than  decrease  state  revenues.  The  report 
claimed  that  the  bill  would  Increase  state 
revenue  by: 

(1)  Promoting  economic  growth  by  remov- 
ing alleged  "trade  baxriere"  between  states: 
and 

(2)  Producing  greater  ease  of  enforcement 
and  compliance. 

Analysis  of  the  Committee's  six-year  study 
fails  to  disclose  any  valid  statistical  support 
for  these  conclusions. 

The  member  states  of  the  Multistate  Tax 
Commission  recognize  that  normal  economic 
growth  win  Increase  revenues.  However,  it  Is 
patent  that  H.R.  7906,  now  commonly  known 
as  the  "Rodino  Bill"  will  seriously  decrease 
state  and  local  revenues  beyond  normal 
economic  growth  levels.  Preferential  Im- 
munity and  exemptions  inevitably  must  de- 
crease actual  state  and  local  revenues. 

Even  more  fallacious  Is  the  allegation  in 
the  Committee  Report  that  the  states  have 
Imposed  trade  barriers  on  the  national 
economy.  Unprecedented  prosperity  and  the 
record  high  gross  national  product  levels 
refute  the  existence  of  such  barriers. 

The  allegation  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
ease  compliance  and  thereby  would  increase 
state  revenues  Is  wrong.  The  member  states 
of  the  Multistate  Tax  Commission  have  found 
that  HJl.  7906  would  actually  have  the  re- 
verse effect.  The  compliance  costs  imder  H.R. 
7906  would  be  Increased  for  multisUte  cor- 
poiations  subject  to  tax.  This  is  so  because 
the  bill  would  result  In  corporate  taxpayers 
having  to  make  one  computation  In  order  to 
determine  their  liability  tinder  existing  state 
law  and  a  second  computation  in  order  to 
determine  their  tax  liability  when  taking 
into  account  the  preferential  options  af- 
forded by  HJl.  7906. 
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The  true  effect  of  the  bill  is  not  only  to 
decrease  state  revenue  and  increase  compli- 
ance and  administrative  costs,  but  also  to 
grant  many  multistate  firms  the  opportunity 
to  exploit  many  state  markets  free  of  tax 
consequences.  It  would  exempt  these  firms 
from  paying  their  fair  share  of  state  and  local 
taxes.  In  addition.  It  would  cause  corpora- 
tions to  re-arrange  their  business  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  exemptions  and  preferential 
treatment  arbitrarily  provided  by  the  bill. 

The  Committee  Report  also  lists  by  indi- 
vidual states  certain  percentages  which  it 
claims  reflect  maximum  possible  revenue 
losses.  If  these  percentages  were  correct,  the 
total  revenue  loss  for  all  of  the  states  would 
be  approximately  12^  million  dollars  per 
year  (according  to  the  1967  tax  revenues  of 
the  various  states  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census).  In  point  of 
{act,  there  are  several  states  each  of  which 
would  suffer  a  loss  much  greater  than  12^ 
million  dollars  if  the  bill  were  to  pass;  and 
every  state  would  suffer  a  loss  of  revenue 
many  times  greater  than  that  estimated  by 
the  Committee  Report. 

The  member  states  of  the  Multistate  Tax 
Commission  urge  Congress  to  consider  real- 
istically the  revenue  Impact  of  the  proposed 
bill  on  state  and  local  governments  as  well 
as  the  competitive  disadvantages  which  the 
bill  Inflicts  upon  local  businesses  which  will 
not  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  preferential 
tax  Immunities  which  the  bill  would  create. 

OXORGE  KiNNSAR, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  checked  with 
my  State,  and  they  state,  instead  of 
what  Is  said  in  the  committee  report 
that  there  would  be  a  .01  percent  of  loss 
to  the  State  of  Idaho,  that  they  would 
lose  $3  million  In  corporate  income  tax 
revenues. 

Further,  that  there  would  be  1,600  cor- 
porations now  pajring  use  and  sales  taxes 
that  would  escape  taxation  If  this  meas- 
ure is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  what  we  are 
doing,  instead  of  closing  loopholes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  talking  about  tax  re- 
form and  closing  loopholes,  is  that  we  are 
opening  a  new  loophole  for  the  large  cor- 
porations, one  In  which  they  will  save 
millions  of  dollars,  which  burden  wlU  be 
transferred  to  the  small  businesses  that 
the  committee  says  are  going  to  be  aided 
by  the  bil.  If  there  is  a  loss  of  revenue 
to  a  State  It  must  be  made  up  by  other 
taxpayers.  There  is  such  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue. 

These  consumers,  these  small  business- 
men who  are  supposed  to  be  aided  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  be  pick- 
ing up  the  burden  that  the  large,  multi- 
State  corporations  will  succeed  in  shift- 
ing from  their  shoulders  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  small  taxpayers. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  to  avoid  multi- 
ple taxation  of  Individuals  and  regret 
that  he  intends  to  attach  it  to  this  legis- 
lation. It  should  stand  on  its  own.  I  will 
have  to  oppose  the  bill  even  though  this 
desirable  provision  is  added. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastenmeict  ) . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  today  to  express  my  strong- 
est support  for  a  vitally  needed  piece  of 
legislation,  HJl.  7906.  The  same  relevant 
considerations  that  led  to  last  year's 
overwhelming  nonpartisan  vote  in  the 


House  in  favor  of  this  measure  apply 
now,  and  perhaps  with  greater  force  be- 
cause still  another  year  has  passed  with 
our  Nation's  commerce  Impeded  by  the 
lack  of  a  rational,  fair  system  for  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce,  I  have  been  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed to  learn  during  the  course  of 
the  long  and  thorough  study  of  this  mat- 
ter, that  it  is  frequently  easier  to  market 
AmerlcEin  products  in  foreign  countries 
than  it  is  for  our  small  businesses  in  par- 
ticular to  make  shipments  to  other  States 
here  at  home.  As  a  result  of  the  increas- 
ing dissatisfaction  over  the  burdensome 
and  wasteful  manner  in  which  interstate 
companies  are  obliged  to  pay  their  State 
taxes,  I,  along  with  many  of  my  con- 
cerned colleagues  in  this  House,  have 
introduced  identical  legislation  to  meet 
the  clear  need  for  remedial  action. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
under  this  bill  one  State's  gain  will  not 
necessarily  mean  another  State's  loss 
since  it  is  expected  that  this  proposal 
will  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  rev- 
enues of  all  States.  This  will  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  trade 
barriers  between  the  States  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  greater  ease  of  compliance 
which  will  be  obtained  under  the  uni- 
form standards  established  by  H.R.  7906. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  national  market 
is  to  be  open  to  all  of  our  citizens,  and  if 
our  small  business  enterprises  are  not  to 
be  drowned  in  a  sea  of  paper,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  imperative,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  benefits  that 
will  certainly  flow  from  this  bill  and  cast 
their  votes  accordingly.  At  a  time  when 
trade  barriers  between  nations  are  still  a 
cause  of  controversy  and  a  waste  of  ef- 
fort and  resources,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  own  Nation  to  smooth  the  flow  of 
commerce  across  our  own  internal 
boimdaries  and  thereby  stimulate 
greater  economic  beneflts  for  producer 
and  consumer  alike. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act— H.R.  7906— 
now  befrfre  the  House,  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  small  businessmen  of  Iowa 
and  of  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
this  important  legislation  the  unqualified 
support  it  deserves. 

Many  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses of  southwest  Iowa  manufacture 
products  which  would  be  readily  market- 
able in  other  States.  These  enterprises 
are  hampered  and  discouraged  from  ex- 
panding their  production  and  marketing 
in  other  States  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  employees,  offices,  or  property  in 
any  State  except  Iowa.  They  would  be 
subjected  to  an  increasing  maze  and 
multiplicity  of  varied,  confusing,  and 
burdensome  State  and  local  tax  laws  and 
regulations  in  almost  every  State  in 
which  they  would  attempt  to  do  business. 
The  great  administrative  problems 
which  now  result  from  any  interstate  op- 
erations has  thwarted  many  firms  in 
their  aspirations  of  marketing  their 
products  even  in  immediately  adjacent 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
great  "American  common  market"    is 


being  increasingly  fractionalized,  with 
consequent  eoonc«ilc  loss  to  business,  to 
the  consumer,  and  to  the  Nation  gen- 
erally. 

Since  1961,  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  conducted  exhaustive 
hearings  and  studies  on  this  serious 
situation.  As  a  result,  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  recommended  enactment 
of  H.R.  2158,  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act,  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  passage  of  that  legislation. 
and  I  urge  the  House  today  to  pass  H.R. 
7906,  the  bill  identical  to  H.R.  2158  as 
reported  in  the  90th  Congress. 

HJa.  7906  is  designed  to  protect  busi- 
ness, particularly  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses,  from  conflicting  and 
chaotic  multiple-State  taxation.  It  pro- 
vides national  guidelines  which  allow 
interstate  business  to  pay  its  fair  share 
of  State  and  local  taxes,  with  reason- 
able assurance  as  to  what  its  obligations 
are,  and  with  confidence  that  it  will  not 
be  subjected  to  multiple  and  unfair 
taxation  or  intolerable  bookkeeping  and 
other  compliance  burdens. 

I  generally  am  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation which  diminishes  power  of  the 
individual  States  and  tends  to  central- 
ize power  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  so  carefully  scrutinized  the  present 
bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  H.R.  7906  is  an 
appropriate  and  reasonable  exercise  of 
Federal  legislative  authority.  It  provides 
vitally  needed  protection  for  the  basic 
principle  to  which  our  great  economy 
owes  so  much  of  its  success — the  princi- 
ple that  our  national  market  is  common 
to  all  our  States  and  open  to  all  our 
citizens — yet  it  provides  minimal  Fed- 
eral interference  with  State  taxing  dis- 
cretion and  revenue.  No  Federal  admin- 
istration or  supervision  would  be  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation.  The  bill's 
guidelines  are  essentially  procedural, 
and  will  permit  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  pursue  their  tax  policies  with 
respect  to  interstate  companies  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  realities  of 
a  multistate  or  nationwide  business. 

The  Interstate  Taxation  Act  provides 
a  uniform  jurisdictional  rule  based  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  "business  location" 
for  imposition  of  corporate  net  income, 
capital  stock,  and  sales  use  and  gross 
receipt  taxes  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property.  Net  in- 
come or  capital  of  smaller  companies 
could  be  divided  under  an  optional  two- 
factor — property  and  payroll — appor- 
tionment formula. 

In  the  sales  and  use  tax  area,  the  bill 
provides  rules  for  locating  sales  for  tax 
purposes  in  the  State  of  destination, 
credits  for  prior  sales  or  use  taxes  paid, 
exemption  for  household  goods  of  new 
residents,  uniform  treatment  of  freight 
charges,  accounting  for  local  sales  taxes, 
conclusiveness  of  resale  and  exemption 
certificates,  and  encouragement  of  direct 
payment  of  sales  or  use  tax  by  business 
buyers.  Out-of -State  audit  charges  would 
be  prohibited.  A  remedy  would  be  pro- 
vided for  geographical  discrimination  by 
the  States  in  the  sales  tax  and  gross 
receipts  tax  area.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  a  continuing  evaluation  by  Con- 
gress of  State  progress  In  resolving  any 
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problems  still  not  solved  by  the  present 
legislation. 

Study  of  this  matter  has  convinced  me 
that   Immediate   Federal   legislation   is 
necessary,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
States  agreeing  to  any  multistate  com- 
pact solution,  if  appropriate  relief  is  to 
be  provided  American  business  from  an 
intolerable  situation.  I  believe  the  stimu- 
lant that  enactment  of  H.R.  7906  will 
provide  for  expansion  of  production  and 
sales  by  Iowa  businesses  will  widely  bene- 
fit the  economy  of  Iowa  and  provide  sub- 
stantially   increased    State    and    local 
revenues  in  the  long  run.  and  will  benefit 
the  Nation  generally.  H.R.  7906  provides 
a  reasonable  and  proper  Federal  legisla- 
tive approach  to  a  difficult  problem  with- 
out imposing  a  new  set  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic   superstructure,    and    it    de- 
serves full  support  by  this  House,  by  our 
companion  body,  and  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  "to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 

LENBACK). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  join  with  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  other  signatories  to  the  multi- 
state  tax  compact  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
7906,  a  bill  which  would  provide  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. This  biU,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
States  which  are  making  substantial 
progress  in  developing  their  own  ap- 
proach to  interstate  taxation,  is  unneces- 
sary and  possibly  harmful. 

Admittedly   there  has   existed  for  a 
number  of  years  a  problem  in  this  area  of 
interstate  taxation.  But  a  growing  num- 
ber of  States  have  moved  to  solve  this 
problem,   and   they  have   moved   on   a 
sound  basis.  After  careful  study  and  ex- 
tensive discussion  a  compact  was  created 
which  any  State  is  free  to  join,  on  either 
a  full  membership  basis  or  an  associate 
membership  basis.  This  compact,  known 
as  the  multistate  tax  compact,  now  has 
18  full  members  and  an  additional  10 
associate  members.  These  numbers  have 
steadily  grown  and  will  continue  to  grow 
if  H.R.  7906  is  defeated  in  this  Congress 
Not  only  does  this  multistate  tax  com- 
pact have  the  point  of  superiority  of 
being  an  agreement  voluntarily  arrived 
at  and  agreed  to  by  those  States  which 
have  lived  with  and  studied  this  problem 
most  carefully. 

The  multistate  tax  compact  is  also  an 
approach  to  the  basic  problem  which  is 
considerably  superior  to  H.R.  7906.  The 
compact  provides  for  greater  uniformity 
simphcity.  and  equity  in  this  field  of  in- 
terstate taxation,  without  the  anticipated 
tax  losses  to  some  States  foreseen  in  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7906. 

The  multistate  tax  compact  contains 
provisions   which   better  promote   uni- 
formity in  apportionment  so  as  to  avoid 
multiplicity  or  duplication  of  taxation 
It  provides  a  simple  way  for  a  company 

having  a  minimum  amoimt  of  sales 

SIOO.OOO  or  less  annually— to  pay  a  flat 
rate  on  such  sales  without  having  to  file 
a  complicated  return. 

It  gives  taxpayers  a  forum  within 
which  to  obUin  a  uniform  determina- 
tion as  to  apportionment  problems,  which 
would  be  binding  on  all  compact  states 


It  is  so  constructed  that  no  taxpayer 
would  pay  a  greater  amount  of  taxes  and 
no  State  would  lose  jurisdictional  benefits 
by  joining  the  compact. 

I  urge  that  H.R.  7906  be  defeated  and 
the  individual  States  be  truly  encouraged 
to  continue  not  only  to  push  their  sound 
and  constructive  solution  to  this  par- 
ticular problem  of  interstate  taxation,  but 
also  to  move  forward  into  similar  crea- 
tive State-level  solutions  to  other  prob- 
lems of  similar  importance. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  de- 
lightful if  we,  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee, could  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  all  50  of  our  States  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  come  for- 
ward and  have  participated  in  a  mean- 
ingful interstate  compact  to  take  care  of 
all  the  problems  raised  over  the  last  dec- 
ade by  the  proUferation  of  sales  taxes, 
use  taxes,  and  Income  taxes.  That  has 
not  been  the  case. 

Ample  time  has  been  provided  to  the 
States  to  deal  with  this  matter.  Really 
only  one  alternative  remains— that  this 
House  give  a  resounding  vote  of  approval 
in  a  few  minutes  following  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  to 
H.R.  7906. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  into  law  will  solve  a  very 
troublesome  situation  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

I  heartily  support  the  measure  and 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  for  his 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  the  long  and  tu-eless  hours  he 
has  devoted  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  he  has  chaired 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  my  colleague' 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  will  conclude 
by  saying  reference  has  been  made  to  a 
multistate  compact.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form the  House  that  during  the  pro- 
tracted and  prolonged  hearings  we  held 
I  inquired  of  many  of  the  tax  adminis- 
trators who  urged  the  adoption  of  a  tax 
compact  whether  after  a  period  of  some 
4  years  if  they  were  not  able  to  bring 
about  a  multistate  tax  compact  would 
they  then  support  a  measure  such  as 
this? 
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I  did  not  receive  an  affirmative  answer 
from  any  one  of  the  State  tax  adminLr 
trators. 

The  heart  of  the  question  is  whethpr 
or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  eliml 
nate  the  chaos  and  confusion  and  permit 
interstate  commerce  to  flow  so  that  com 
panies  can  do  business  in  the  common 
market  of  America.  ° 

I  think  this  bill  does  that  and  I  urep 
its  support.  ^" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inter 
state  Taxation  Act  represents  the  fruits 
of  nearly  10  years  of  study  and  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  It  is  time  to 
enact  this  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providine 
a  system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  that 
this  legislation  might  abridge  States 
rights.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  This  program,  to  bring  order 
and  equity  to  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  and  to  relieve  American  busi- 
ness in  every  State  of  avoidable  burdens 
and  unnecessary  costs,  was  initiated  by 
such  able  legislators  as  the  late  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Francis 
Walter  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Ed 
Willis  of  Louisiana.  These  men  were  de- 
voted to  the  autonomy  of  State  and  local 
goverrunents. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  con- 
sistently opposed  any  form  of  Federal 
encroachment  on  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  separate  States,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  present  measure  will,  rather 
than  abridge  the  powers  of  State  govern- 
ments, will  strengthen  the  States. 

The  success  of  the  American  economy 
IS  owed  primarily  to  free  and  expanding 
trade  within  the  borders  of  our  Nation 
We  were  the  flrst  "common  market"  and 
every  citizen  has  benefited  in  one  way 
or  another  from  the  free  flow  of  trade 
among  our  States,  unimpeded  by  tax  or 
tariff  barriers. 

It  will  preserve  and  enhance  the  bene- 
fits of  a  free  and  expanding  trade  to  es- 
tablish uniformity  in  State  taxation 
rather  than  follow  a  course  which  would 
lead  to  one  State  imposing  taxes  on  busi- 
nesses domiciliary  in  another  State. 

We  owe  it  to  both  the  businessman  and 
the  consumer  to  protect  Interstate  com- 
merce from  urmecessary  burdens,  all  of 
which  add  to  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  ultimately  to  the  price  that  people 
must  pay  for  goods  and  services. 

We  need,  in  particular,  to  insure  that 
every  small  businesman  in  your  State 
and  in  mine  is  able  to  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  and  expanding  na- 
tional market. 

In  my  State  of  South  Carolina  this 
measure  will  mean  that  a  local  business- 
man can  maintain  all  of  his  assets  and 
all  of  his  employees  in  South  Carolina 
and  sell  the  national  market  without  the 
burden  of  taxes  in  which  he  has  no  busi- 
ness location  and  no  political  representa- 
tion. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  world  it 
is  vital  that  we  relieve  small  business  of 
unnecessary  burdens  and  costs  which  im- 
pede his  ability  to  compete.  This  legis- 
lation will  accomplish  that  and  it  could 
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well  mean  the  difference  between  failure 
or  survival  for  the  small  manufacturer, 
the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  others 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  a 
base  within  a  single  State  or  several 
States. 

While  such  businessmen  may  not  play 
a  large  part  In  the  vast  American  econ- 
omy, they  are  of  great  importance  to 
their  local  communities  and  we 
strengthen  our  States  by  strengthening 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  total 
U.S.  market;  for  their  payrolls,  their 
profits  and  their  taxes  are  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  States. 

I  am  supF>orting  this  measure  and  I  so 
urge  my  colleagues  as  enlightened  leg- 
islation which  will  set  uniform  stand- 
ards benefiting  business  in  whatever 
State  it  may  be  situated  and  thus  bene- 
fiting the  State  itself. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7906  which  seeks  to 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by 
setting  up  a  workable  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  State  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce. 

It  was  my  privilege,  early  in  the  flrst 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to  testify 
before  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which 
was  at  that  time  considering  the  results 
of  a  study  of  many  years  on  the  prob- 
lems of  interstate  businesses  posed  by 
overlapping  State  tax  requirements  and 
liabilities.  As  one  who  had  sponsored  an 
earlier  version  of  this  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  was  most  Impressed  with 
this  subcommittee's  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems posed  in  this  area. 

The  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce  skillfully 
molded  testimony  heard  from  numerous 
Members  of  Congress,  from  State  tax 
commissioners,  and  from  businessmen 
into  a  commendable  bill,  H.R.  2158. 
which  this  body  passed  last  year. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  this. 
The  States  and  localities  are  badly  in 
need  of  additional  revenue.  The  tax- 
budget  squeeze  has  grown  worse  at  the 
State  level  in  every  succeeding  year. 
Thus,  the  States  have  not  hesitated  to 
reach  out  with  their  taxing  powers,  to 
claim  jurisdiction  over  Income  that  is 
not  wholly  generated  within  a  given 
State,  or  that  is  generated  by  a  business 
located  In  several  States. 

The  result  of  these  sincere  and,  in 
some  cases,  necessary  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  generate  more  revenue 
has  been  an  intolerable  paperwork  task, 
and  often,  an  inequitable  tax  result  for 
the  businesses  operating  Interstate. 

In  many  cases,  businesses  without  ac- 
cess to  sophisticated  computer  book- 
keeping systems,  and  without  legal  de- 
partments well  staffed  with  tax  experts 
have  found  it  impossible  to  determine 
how  much  tax  Is  owed,  on  what  Income, 
and  to  which  State  or  States. 

This  burden  of  double  taxation  and 
paperwork  has  fallen  hardest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  small  businessman  who 
has  interstate  operations.  As  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation  for  these  people. 
This  legislation  provides  reasonable 
guidelines  for  lev3^ng  and  collecting  cer- 
tain taxes  in  the  realm  of  interstate 


commerce  by  the  several  States.  It  seeks 
to  untangle  the  web  of  c<Miflictlng  taxa- 
tion that  many  businessmen  flnd  them- 
selves caught  in.  It  Is  worthy  of  our  full 
support  at  this  time,  so  that  in  this  C?on- 
gress,  the  Senate  will  have  adequate 
time  to  consider  this  legislation  before 
adjournment  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  well-considered  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  to  pro- 
vide similar  protection  from  double  tax- 
ation for  individuals  who  for  occupa- 
tional or  other  reasons  have  residences, 
domiciles  or  abodes  in  more  than  one 
State. 

In  our  increasingly  mobile  society,  the 
States  must  recognize  the  difficulties 
their  overlapping  rules  which  deter- 
mine "residency"  for  tax  purposes 
cause  for  many  families.  Mr.  Smith  Is 
to  be  commended  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  providing  fair  Federal  guidelines 
In  the  area  of  individual  Income  tax  as 
well. 

I  trust  our  colleagues  will  join  in  the 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year, 
the  Hoxise  passed  H.R.  2158,  sacrificing 
the  Interests  of  local  business  commimi- 
ties  in  the  name  of  uniformity.  Except 
for  the  provision  as  to  double  taxation 
of  personal  Income,  left  out  of  this  year's 
bill,  H.R.  7906  is  identical  to  2158. 

The  House  was  wrong  in  passing  H.R. 
2158  last  year.  We  would  be  wrong  in 
passing  H.R.  7906  this  year. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce,  be- 
gan hearings  on  this  subject  matter  8 
years  ago.  The  need  for  reform  in  this 
field  of  taxation  was  then  clear.  But  this 
fact,  as  well  as  the  obvious  fact  of  the 
painstaking  and  dedicated  efforts  of  this 
subcommittee,  should  not  in  and  of 
themselves  insure  the  passage  of  7906. 
The  bill  must  rise  or  fall  depending  upon 
its  own  virtues.  I  believe  its  faults  are 
greater  than  its  virtues. 

I  find  at  least  four  major  faults  with 
this  bill.  The  first  is  that  the  "excluded 
corporation"  provision  is  inadequate.  A 
second,  and  potentially  more  serious  fault 
is  that  the  phrase  "business  location." 
in  section  511  of  this  bill,  is  111  defined. 
These  two  faults  alone  are  enough  to 
make  us  stop  and  think  seriously  about 
passing  this  bill — even  if  this  bill  were 
to  achieve  the  objectives  its  authors 
claim  It  has  achieved.  But  there  are  two 
other  things  wrong  with  this  bill.  First 
of  all,  the  bill  does  not  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce — and  a  desire  for  uni- 
formity in  this  field  of  tax  law  was  what 
originated  the  whole  process  of  sub- 
committee hearings  and  reports  that  has 
resulted  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

And  finally,  there  is  one  other  flaw  In 
this  bill.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son) ,  2  years  ago,  to  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  they  have  not  followed  his 
advice  on  this.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson),  told  them 
then  "Get  rid  of  the  two-factor  system." 
the  system  the  committee  wanted  to  use 
for  apportioning  the  income  tax  of  inter- 
state companies.  Mr.  Hutchinson  told 


them  "Get  rid  of  the  two-factor  system, 
and  substitute  the  three -factor  system 
instead.  All  the  States  use  the  three-fac- 
tor system."  Uniformity  demands  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  use  the  three- 
factor  system  in  its  bill  too.  But  we  still 
have  the  two-factor  system  incorporated 
Into  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  each  one  of 
these  four  points  I  have  brought  up  in 
more  detail  to  show  you  exactly  what 
my  objections  to  them  are. 

The  first  point  I  mentioned  had  to 
do  with  the  "excluded  corporation " 
clause.  This  provides  that  interstate 
companies  with  an  average  sales  earnings 
of  over  a  million  dollars  are  susceptible 
to  State  taxation.  But,  in  H.R.  7906,  it 
only  applies  to  the  Income  tax  and  not 
the  sales  tax  provision  of  the  bill.  It 
should  apply  to  both. 

Then,  there  Is  the  matter  of  section 
511  of  this  bill— what  I  shall  call  the 
business  location  clause.  The  crux  of 
this  bin  lies  In  the  way  this  section  is 
applied.  Chairman  Celler.  In  his  ex- 
cellent Fordham  Law  Review  article, 
summed  up  the  importance  of  this 
phrase,  "business  location."  He  described 
the  effect  of  2158  as  follows: 

A  company  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  In  which  It  does 
not  maintain  a  "business  location,"  which 
Is  defined  to  Include:  the  owning  or  leasing 
of  real  estate,  the  maintenance  of  a  local- 
ized employee,  or  the  regular  maintenance 
of  a  stock  of  tangible  personal  property  for 
sale  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

There  you  have  the  three  criteria  for 
"business  location,"  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Celler  himself.  The  first  and  third  cri- 
teria— owning  or  leasing  of  property, 
and  maintenance  of  merchandise  In  the 
area — can  both  be  evaded  by  some  types 
of  companies.  For  example,  neither  cri- 
terion covers  any  type  of  company  which 
uses  independent  salesmen  taking  orders 
from  customers  within  the  State,  and 
then  mailing  the  merchandise  to  the 
customer  after  the  sale  is  made. 

But  the  second  criterion — "mainte- 
nance of  a  localized  employee" — is  the 
weakest  of  all. 

Section  513  of  the  bill  defines  a  "local- 
ized employee."  This  section  is  so  weak 
as  to  be  nearly  meaningless.  Almost  any- 
body doing  substantial  business  in  more 
than  one  State  can  avoid  coverage  by 
section  513.  For  example,  a  company  do- 
ing business  in  both  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
and  Kansas  City,  Kans..  can  rotate  its 
salesmen  continuously  across  the  border 
and  back  again,  and  escape  paying  sales 
or  income  tax  to  either  State;  513  does 
not  cover  salesmen  if  they  do  not  have 
their  services  localized  in  one  State,  or 
if  they  do  not  have  a  base  of  operations 
in  one  State. 

The  inequity  of  513  is  obvious.  Suppose 
the  kind  of  company  I  just  mentioned, 
doing  half  its  business  in  Missouri  and 
half  In  Kansas,  has  10  salesmen.  If  five 
of  its  salesmen  worked  permanently  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  five  worked  per- 
manently in  Kansas  City,  Kans..  under 
7906,  it  would  have  to  pay  income,  sales, 
and  use  tax  to  both  States.  But,  now  sup- 
pose the  company  decides  to  shift  all  its 
salesmen  around — ^back  and  forth  from 
one  city  to  the  other,  so  that  each  sales- 
man spends  half  his  time  in  Kansas,  and 
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half  his  time  in  Missouri.  Under  7906,  the 
company  cannot  be  taxed  by  either  State. 
There  is  no  real  uniformity  in  a  bill  that 
brings  about  two  situations  like  that. 

Take  a  greeting  card  company  oper- 
ating in  both  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  salesmen  travel  to 
different  cardshops  In  the  area — all  they 
carry  with  them  are  catalogs  of  card 
samples  to  show  to  the  retailers.  Under 
7906,  this  company  cannot  be  taxed  by 
either  State.  It  owns  or  leases  no  real 
property  In  either  Kansas  or  Missouri.  It 
does  not  maintain  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  for  sale  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business — all  the  salesmen 
carry  around  with  them  are  the  card 
catalogs,  and  these  salsemen,  traveling 
back  and  forth  from  Missouri  to  Kansas, 
do  not  have  a  base  of  operations  In  either 
State. 

So  this  company,  under  7906,  would 
pay  no  income,  sales,  or  use  tax  to  either 
Missouri  or  Kansas.  But  It  Is  doing  busi- 
ness in  both  States.  It  depends  for  its 
livelihood  upon  the  retailers  In  both 
States,  the  better  the  business  climate  is 
in  both'  States,  the  more  the  company 
prospers.  But  the  State  governments 
cannot  touch  it,  and  I  believe  that  is 
inequitable. 

A  great  jurist,  Chief  Justice  Stone  in 
one  of  the  landmark  Supreme  Court 
cases  of  our  time,  said  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago : 


To  the  extent  that  a  corporation  exercises 
the  prlvUege  of  conducting  activlUes  within 
a  state.  It  enjoys  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  the  laws  of  that  state.  The  exercise  of  that 
privilege  may  give  rise  to  obligations. 

Stone  said  that  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
corporation  was  such  a  Justifiable  obli- 
gation. H.R.  7906  clearly  goes  against  the 
spirit  of  what  he  said. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  no  reform  is 
needed.  Mr.  Celler  points  out  in  his  law 
review  article  that  some  companies,  with 
relatively  small  annual  earnings  operate 
in  what  he  called  "a  truly  national  mar- 
ket" and,  by  so  doing  expose  themselves 
to  a  multitude  of  State  taxes.  No  one  is 
denying  that  It  is  unfair  to  require  such 
companies  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
imposed  upon  than.  Such  diversity  is 
inequitable. 

But  the  Federal  legislation  itself  does 
not  establish  as  great  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity upon  State  taxation  of  interstate 
companies  as  do  the  recent  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  States  themselves.  Working 
through  the  multi-State  tax  compact, 
and  the  Uniform  Division  of  Income  for 
Tax  Purposes  Act.  the  States  have  de- 
veloped a  program  that  establishes  a 
more  uniform  system,  and  is  broader  in 
scope,  than  is  HJl.  7906. 

So  we  are  faced  now  with  a  far  differ- 
ent situation  than  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Mr.  wuiis,  was  faced 
with  when  his  subcommittee  began 
studying  this  situation  back  in  1961.  We 
all  gratefuUy  acknowledge  the  tremen- 
dous achievement  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  State  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce.  It  has  worked  long  hours.  It 
has  compiled  a  brilliant  four-voliune 
work  that  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  field 
It  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
us,  the  need  for  reform  in  this  specialized 
area  of  tax  law.  The  work  It  has  done  Is 
of  inestimable  value. 


But  the  greatest  contribution  of  this 
subcommittee  has  not  come  from  any 
proposed  Federal  legislation  resulting 
from  its  efforts.  Its  contribution  has 
come  from  the  fact  that  the  Issuance  of 
this  report  in  itself  provided  the  needed 
Impetus  for  the  States  to  go  ahead  and 
establish  reforms  on  their  own.  The  State 
reforms  are  more  than  adequate.  Some 
students  in  the  field  believe  that  the  State 
standards,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
three-factor  formula  for  determining 
corporate  Income  tax,  are  technically 
better  than  the  Federal  standards. 

I  should  now  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  basic  reason  why  I  feel  the 
State  standard  is  preferable  to  the  Fed- 
eral standard.  It  is  the  same  thing  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  talking  about  2  years 
ago.  H.R.  7906  uses  a  two-factor  formula 
to  determine  the  amount  of  Income  tax 
to  be  collected  on  those  Interstate  com- 
panies that  do  have  a  business  location 
within  the  State.  The  Uniform  Division 
of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act,  adopted 
by  18  States,  includes  the  more  com- 
prehensive three-factor  formula.  This 
formula  considers  property,  payroll,  and 
receipts.  It  is  used  individually  by  all 
the  States.  Thus,  the  States  adopting  the 
Uniform  Division  Act  for  Interstate  cor- 
poration taxation,  have  achieved  uni- 
formity with  the  individual  State  cor- 
poration tax  systems,  with  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  7906,  such  uniformity  would  be 
destroyed. 

The  rationale  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce,  In  originally  recommending 
the  two-factor  system  was  that  this 
would  result  in  easier  administration  of 
the  tax  laws.  But  many  people  feel  the 
two-factor  system  is  inequitable  Mr 
Hutchinson,  during  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  in  the  89th  Congress,  pro- 
posed that  the  two-factor  system  be 
eliminated  from  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  persuaded  half  of  the  commit- 
tee to  go  along  with  him. 

The  difference  between  using  a  two-  or 
a  three-factor  system  can  have  sizable 
consequences.  For  example,  the  differ- 
ence between  corporate  income  taxes 
coUected  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
usmg  the  two-factor  system  instead  of 
the  three-factor  system,  would  be  over 
20  percent.  New  York  State  would  lose 
$13  million  in  corporate  tax  revenues,  if 
the  two-factor  system  was  used  instead 
of  the  three-factor  system.  These  figures 
come  from  the  special  subcommittee  re- 
port Itself.  It  appears  that  any  state  with 
large  consumer  interests  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  H.R.  7906's  use  of  the  two- 
factor  system.  Both  urban  and  rural 
States  will  be  hurt  by  the  two-factor 
system.  For  example,  the  difference  to 
Montana  between  using  the  two-  and 
three-factor  system  for  collection  of 
corporate  income  taxes  would  be  47 
percent. 

Why.  then,  did  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee adopt  the  two-factor  formula?  Why 
did  it  disregard  the  warning  of  Con- 
gressman Hutchinson,  who  stated,  "... 
it  was  made  abundantly  clear  the  two- 
factor  formula  would  have  had  drastic 
effects  in  shifting  tax  burdens.  It  would 
have  had  a  violent  effect  on  the  tax  base 
of  many  of  the  States  and  would  also 
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have  created  radical  shifts  in  the  liabil- 
ities of  large  numbers  of  companies  " 

The  two-factor  system  was  so  ob 
viously  Inequitable  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  made  it  optional.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson stated  that  this  was  not  enough 
I  agree.  The  two-factor  system  will  dam- 
age States  with  large  prt^wrtions  of  con- 
sumers. Former  Governor  Sawyer  of  Ne- 
vada, representing  the  Western  States' 
Governors'  Conference,  asked  for  its  de- 
letion. Governor  Sawyer,  speaking  dur- 
ing hearings  on  a  predecessor  to  HR 
2158  and  H.R.  7906,  said: 

Enactment  of  H.R.  11798  or  similar  legis- 
latlon  would  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
revenues,  revenue  structures,  and  hence  the 
economy  of  each  of  the  several  States  rep- 
resented In  the  Western  States"  Governore 
Conference. 

So  we  see  there  are  two  basic  defl- 
clencies  in  the  two-factor  system.  First 
as  Governor  Sawyer,   and  the  Special' 
Subcommittee    Report,   pointed   out.   it 
cuts  into   State  corporate   Income  tax 
revenues.  And  second,  it  encourages  di- 
versity, instead  of  uniformity,  of  meth- 
ods of  corporate  taxation.  If  a  company 
is  taxable  by  a  State,  it  Is  subject  to  the 
three-factor  system  which  all  the  States 
use.  But  if  the  same  company  does  busi- 
ness In  another  State,  but  does  not  liave 
a  business  location  there,  the  two-factor 
system  may  then  apply  to  it.  Thus,  with 
7906  in  effect,  there  is  no  uniformity 
A  company  may  have  to  pay  two  types 
of  corporate  income  tax — one,  imder  the 
State    three-factor   system;    the   other, 
under  the  Federal  optional  two-factor 
system.  Without  7906,  the  three-factor 
formula  is  applied  across-the-board  by 
all  the  States.  With  7906,  the  uniformity 
as  to  formula  is  destroyed.  The  Uniform 
Division  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained this  uniformity  by  adopting  the 
three-factor  system. 

Having  gone  over  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  four  major  faults  of  the  bill,  we 
now  come  to  the  question,  should  this 
bill,  even  with  its  deficiencies,  still  be 
passed  by  the  House?  In  deciding  this 
question,  we  must  remember  that  the 
issue  of  reform  in  the  area  of  State  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce,  has  already 
been  preempted  by  the  States  themselves. 
The  real  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
reform  of  the  tax  laws.  The  real  ques- 
tion is— now  that  significant  State  ac- 
tion has  been  taken,  should  Congress 
still  proceed  to  pass  its  own  law  on  the 
subject?  The  argument  of  those  in  favor 
of  7906  is,  "yes— for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity." But  we  have  seen  that  appli- 
cation of  7906's  two-factor  system  will 
result  In  diversity,  not  uniformity. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  arguing  last  year  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2158,  said: 

There  are  stUl  a  few  diehard  tax  collectors 
against  this  bill.  But  who  Is  for  It?  Business 
Is  for  It. 


California  businessmen  are  not  for  it. 
The  Cahfomia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  against  H.R. 
7906.  The  California  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation voted  unanimously  to  oppose 
it.  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  are 
not  businessmen  in  other  States  who  feel 
the  same  way  about  this  bill. 

What  does  this  bill  give  us  then?  Be- 
hind a  facade  of  uniformity  In  applica- 
tion of  tax  laws,  it  works  to  the  detri- 


ment of  local  businessmen  everywhere. 
It  deprives  State  governments  of  needed 
revenue.  Business  leaders  in  California 
have  studied  the  bill,  and  are  against  it. 
The  executive  department  of  the  State 
has  studied  the  bill,  and  is  against  it.  But 
we  were  told  last  year,  that  the  only 
people  opposing  this  legislation  were  a 
few  "diehard  tax  collectors." 

I  have  saved  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  serious  objection  to  this  bill  for 
last.  How  will  7906  affect  State  collec- 
tion of  revenues?  What  impact  will  7906 
have  in  a  period  of  our  history  when  we 
are  asking  States  to  carry  more  and  more 
of  the  burden  of  providing  needed  gov- 
ernmental services?  How  will  7906  affect 
the  revenues  available  to  the  States  for 
this  purpose? 

I  have  looked  over  the  report  issued 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  accompany- 
ing H.R.  7906.  A  list  printed  in  the  back 
of  this  report  shows  that  the  States 
would  not  suffer  a  revenue  loss  by  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  For  example,  the  report 
tells  us  that  the  loss  of  corporate  income 
tax  in  California,  would  be  "insignifi- 
cant." The  loss  of  revenue  to  California 
from  sales  and  use  taxes  is  listed  as  only 
.07  of  1  percent.  That  is  some  $4  million 
right  there.  And  that  is  not  even  con- 
sidering the  argument  of  tax  authorities 
in  California  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee estimate  of  tax  revenue  loss  is 
only  one-fourth  of  the  probable  figure. 
So  the  loss  of  revenue,  for  this  one  State 
alone,  will  rim  anywhere  from  $4  to  $16 
million. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
take  the  Judiciary  Committee's  low  esti- 
mate of  $4  million  loss  of  tax  revenue. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  considers  that 
$4  million  is  insignificant.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  State  government  that  would  look 
upon  the  loss  of  $4  million  of  tax  rev- 
enue as  Insignificant. 

I  can  think  of  many  ways  that  a  State 
could  put  the  sum  of  $4  million  to  good 
use.  It  could  be  used  to  finance  a  new 
project  for  educationally  handicapped 
children.  Local  communities  could  use 
their  portion  of  the  revenues  obtained 
from  sales  and  use  taxes,  to  increase  pen- 
sion benefits  of  firemen  and  policemen. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  immense  con- 
tributions of  Chairman  Celler,  of  the 
past  and  present  subchairmen  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of 
Interstate  Commerce,  Mr.  Willis  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Rodino,  or  of 
the  late  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee,  Senator  Byrd,  all  of  whom 
took  a  part  in  the  process  that  has  led 
to  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  their  goals  have  already  been 
largely  realized  through  the  develop- 
ment of  State-initiated  tax  reforms  in 
the  field  of  Interstate  corporation  taxa- 
tion. We  ought  now  to  give  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  finish  the  job  they 
have  imdertaken — before  we  endeavor  to 
step  in  and  finish  the  Job  for  them. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  today  in  urging  support  for  HJl. 
7906,  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act.  Hav- 
ing served  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  for  10 
years  and  now  here  in  the  Congress  for 
13  years,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems 
business  has  encountered  in  the  inter- 
state tax  ares. 


The  tax  laws  of  the  respective  States 
are  voluminous.  It  is  almost  Impossible 
for  relatively  small  businessmen  operat- 
ing across  State  lines  to  do  Just  the  pa- 
perwork required  by  the  various  State 
laws. 

As  one  who  believes  strongly  In  the  Im- 
portance of  what  I  call  the  fifth  great 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  movement,  of 
men  and  goods,  I  feel  this  legislation  is 
important  and  should  be  passed. 

The  bill  before  us  was  not  hastily 
drawn,  but  came  after  years  of  study.  It 
gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide uniform  standards  to  be  observed 
by  the  States  in  levjring  taxes  on  income 
derived  from  within  the  State  from  the 
conduct  of  business  activity  which  is  ex- 
clusively interstate  in  nature.  The  situa- 
tion todays  works  a  real  hardship. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  busi- 
nessman is  faced  with  a  costly  and  be- 
wildering maze  of  different  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  each  State  in  which  he  does 
business.  At  present  the  various  State 
tax  laws  covering  Interstate  commerce 
are  so  diverse  and  so  complex  as  to  create 
widespread  inequities.  This  complexity 
leads  to  confusion  for  auditors  and  ad- 
ministrators as  well  as  taxpayers. 

The  defects  are  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  tax  or  to  particular 
States.  Jurisdictional  statements  are  of- 
ten unclear,  and  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  tax  due  are  vague 
or  ambiguous.  Inevitable  byproducts  are 
the  widespread  rejection  of  all  tax  obli- 
gations in  States  where  companies  have 
no  business  locations  and  Inaccuracy  in 
tax  computations  where  reporting  does 
occur. 

This  bill,  H.R.  7906,  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  rectify  a  bad  and  unfair  situation. 
Businessmen  throughout  the  Nation  v/ill 
welcome  a  general  solution  which  sub- 
stitutes order  and  realism  for  the  pres- 
ently existing  imcertatnty  and  confusion. 
It  will  provide  the  certainty,  uniformity, 
evenhandedness,  and  simplicity  which 
businessmen  even^where  need.  Interstate 
companies  will  be  relieved  of  the  red 
tape  and  imcertalnties  now  incident  to 
their  tax  payments,  and  will  be  assured 
that  their  competitors  are  paying  their 
fair  share.  At  the  same  time  administra- 
tion will  Be  greatly  aided  by  adoption  of 
a  set  of  rules  that  will  assure  a  far  higher 
level  of  compliance  than  now  exists.  It 
will  enable  every  businessman,  wherever 
he  may  have  his  home  base  of  operations, 
to  determine  without  difiBculty  the  tax 
liability  he  will  incur  in  each  State  in 
which  he  sells  his  wares. 

Companies  doing  interstate  business 
will  be  relieved  of  the  likelihood  of  over- 
taxation. Uniform  rules  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  tax  base  will  protect  the 
seller  in  interstate  commerce  from  mul- 
tiple taxation. 

Most  small  businesses  will  have  the 
decided  advantage  of  having  the  prospect 
of  having  to  pay  business  taxes  only  in 
the  single  State  where  they  have  an 
actual  business  location,  even  though 
their  sales  may  be  made  in  other  States. 
In  the  case  where  small  businesses  do 
have  business  locations  in  one  or  more 
other  States,  the  uniform  smd  simplified 
report  requirements  called  for  in  this 
bill  will  make  possible  far  more  accu- 
rate compliance  with  the  taxes  of  those 


States  from  records  which  are  easily 
maintained. 

As  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding 
let  us  look  at  how  various  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses and  businessmen  would  be  more 
specifically  affected  by  H.R.  7906.  Man- 
ufacturers would  have  most  of  their 
tax  liability  limited  to  their  own  home 
State.  Wherever  feasible,  the  out-of- 
State  manufacturer  would  be  relieved  of 
liability  to  collect  a  tax  on  sales  of  whole- 
salers or  other  middlemen.  The  inter- 
state wholesaler  who  has  an  ofiBce  and  a 
warehouse  in  one  State  and  supplies 
customers  in  adjoining  States  will  be 
relieved  of  income  and  capital  stock 
taxes  levied  by  States  other  than  his 
home  State.  Similarly  as  to  retail  sales 
taxes,  business  making  all  sales  at 
wholesale  will  generally  be  freed  of  all 
out-of-state  liability  if  they  obtain  reg- 
istration numbers  from  their  customers. 
Finally,  the  retailer  with  stores  in  a 
number  of  States  will  find  his  compliance 
work  significantly  simplified.  Mail-order 
retailers  will  not  be  required  to  collect 
taxes  outside  their  "home  State." 

Let  me  assure  those  who  fear  that  their 
own  States  might  be  in  dcmger  of  losing 
revenues  by  this  measure  that  available 
evidence  does  not  bear  out  any  justifica- 
tion for  this  fear.  No  tax  is  recommended 
for  imposition  or  repeal.  No  change  in 
any  State  tax  rate  is  required.  No  busi- 
nesses have  been  freed  from  State  taxa- 
tion. No  businesses  would  be  exposed  to 
harmful  tax-free  competition  from  out- 
side the  State.  And.  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  the  loss  In  revenue  theo- 
retically available  from  out-of-State 
companies  will  in  almost  all  cases  ap- 
proximately be  offset  by  a  gain  in  rev- 
enue from  companies  located  in  the  tax- 
ing State.  The  measure  will  work  a 
change  in  taxpayers  among  the  States, 
but  the  net  effect  of  this  exchange  of 
revenue  will  be  small. 

Thus  the  simplification  and  more  or- 
derly collection  procedures  for  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce  will  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  great  benefit  to  smtdl 
businesses  everywhere,  but  will  also  rep- 
resent a  great  step  forward  in  more  equi- 
table and  more  efficient  collection  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

The  arguments  here  presented  along 
with  the  testimony  and  the  excellent  de- 
bate so  far  on  the  House  floor  dictates 
the  immediate  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  so  I  urge  its  favorable  consider- 
ation by  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  House  last  year  took 
f  avoraWe  Edition  on  the  Interstate  Taxa- 
tion Act,  and  regretted  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  after  House  action  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  consider  the  meas- 
ure so  that  final  enactment  could  have 
resulted. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  wrote  this  legislation  in  the  past 
two  Congresses,  and  having  introduced 
the  bill  again  during  this  Congress,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  measure  today  so  that  it  can  go  to 
the  Senate  in  ample  time  to  be  cMisid- 
ered  this  year. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  was  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  a  series  of  1959 
cases  dealing  with  State  powers  to  tax 
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Interstate  commerce.  The  Court  ruled 
that  a  State  couJd  tax  that  portion  of  an 
out-of-state  company's  income  earned 
within  its  borders. 

The  first  leglslaUon  in  1959  that  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  complexities  of 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
was  Public  Law  272.  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, which  only  provided  relief  to  the 
businessman  imder  a  very  special  condi- 
tion,  but   also   authorized   a   thorough 
study  of  the  entire  matter.  Prom  that 
time,   until   today's  debate,   the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  made  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  subject,  intro- 
duced measures,  held  extensive  hearings, 
amended    and    reported    a   number   of 
bills — and  today,  I  believe,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  best  result  that  all  previous 
deliberations  could  produce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  bill,  but  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  House  that  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's business  has  been  seriously  hamp- 
ered because  of  the  multiplicity  of  varied 
State  and  local  tax  laws.  The  vast  pro- 
llferatiftn  of  State  taxation  programs  has 
caused  tremendous  dlflacultles  in  con- 
ducting interstate  business,  particularly 
In  what  we  term  small  businesses. 

Our  modem  society  has  placed  increas- 
ing demands  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  taxes  on  the  State  and  local 
levels  have  had  to  be  increased  to  meet 
the  demands  for  new  revenue.  New  tax 
programs  have  been  established,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  present  difficult  situation, 
to  which  this  legislation  responds. 

The  problem  in  collecting  and  report- 
ing taxes  on  ^les  in  each  State  in  which 
business  is  carried  on  has  become  an  in- 
surmountable one  to   the  businessman. 
The  burden  of  compliance  often  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  must  be  paid. 
The  provisions  of  the  legislation  will 
set  guidelines  to  allow  interstate  busi- 
ness to  pay  its  own  share  of  State  and 
local  taxes,  while  assuring  the  business- 
man that  he  is  not  being  taxed  unfairly 
and  that  the  cost  to  him  of  complicated 
bookkeeping  and  compliance  with  con- 
flicting taxing  procedures  will  no  longer 
be  a  burden  to  him. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  ease 
this  burden  for  the  businessman  within  a 
very  short  time,,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
he  be  given  this  sorely  needed  relief. 

The  committee's  study  also  has  re- 
vealed another  positive  result  if  the  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  In  the  long  run.  the 
proposal  will  reflect  itself  in  an  overall 
Increase  in  States'  revenue — for  two 
reasons:  first,  economic  growth  would  be 
stimulated  by  the  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers; second,  it  would  be  easier  to  en- 
force and  gain  compliance  with  tax  laws. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  90th  Congress  legislation 
stated: 

Students  of  America's  history  have  been 
unanimous  in  reminding  us  that  our  econ- 
omy, which  Is  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
world,  owes  its  success  largely  to  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  cherished  principle*— the 
principle  that  our  national  market  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  our  States  and  open  to  all  of 
our  citizens.  1 
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The  bill  before  the  House  today  reaf- 
firms this  principle  and  its  provisions  will 
preserve  it. 


I  urge  the  House  to  give  the  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  its  complete  support  again 
this  year,  as  it  did  last  year,  and  to  again 
vot«  favorably  on  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
received  a  wire  signed  by  the  members  of 
The  Kansas  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Taxes  urging  me  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 

*w^-.°Y.l  ^-^^  committee  report  indicates 
that  the  loss  of  taxes  to  Kansas  would 
be  minimal.  In  fact,  the  committee  staff 
tells  me  that  the  loss  on  corporate  income 
tax  would  be  less  than  .02  percent  That 
the  loss  of  sales  tax  would  be  less  than  80 
percent.  DoUarwise,  I  am  told  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  $200,000.  This  is 

$?5.ssj.;5o""'  "^"^  '^^  ®'"**  ^^'^"^***  °' 

This  afternoon,  I  called  State  depart- 
ment ©f  revenue.  I  was  told  that  the  im- 
mediate loss  would  be  $7,000,000  and  the 
potential  loss  could  reach  $15,000  000  I 
was  also  told  that  one  corporation 
doing  business  in  Kansas  could  under  the 

*o^X^n]?J^  °^  ^^^^  ^^^  escape  payment  of 
$257,000  in  taxes.  Because  of  the  con- 
fusion that  exists,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
measure. 

hi,^«o".^?^-  ^'•-  Chairman,  this 
uL^.-?-  ^^^-  ^^*<=^  ^  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  double  taxation  of  personal  in- 
come, was  passed  by  the  House  last  May 
by  a  vote  of  284  to  89. 

However,  the  bill  was  not  reached  dur- 
ing the  session  by  the  other  body  and  did 
not  pass,  hence  it  is  before  us  once  again 
for  our  second  consideration. 

In  the  broad  sense,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  IS  to  preserve,  reaffirm,  and  revital- 
ize the  basic  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion provided  by  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  to  insure  free  access  to 
every  market  in  the  Nation  by  every 
farmer  and  craftsman,  and  others  who 
are  in  business. 

The  basic  concept  of  this  principle  is 
that  the  mdividual  States  would  not  im- 
pose customs,  duties,  or  regulations  which 
would  exclude  the  free  and  ready  flow  of 
traffic  from  one  State  to  another  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union. 

With  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  with  the  new  tax  techniques 
adopted  by  the  several  States,  some  se- 
rious  problems   have   developed    which 
could  threaten  the  freedom  of  commerce 
that   we   have   always   enjoyed  in   this 
country.  This  bUI  aims  to  lay  down  pro- 
cedural guidelines  on  permitting  State 
and  local  governments  to  pursue  their  tax 
policies  with  respect  to  interstate  com- 
panies in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
realities  of  a  multistate  or  nationwide 
business. 

The  fears  of  those  who  may  see  in  this 
measure  some  uncalled-for  interference 
with  the  free  flow  of  trade  business  are 
unfounded,  and  I  believe  that  the  biU  will 
work  out  favorably  and  clarify  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  interstate  commerce 
and  what  is  strictly  intrastate  commerce. 
Obviously,  it  is  important  to  protect 
legitimate   American   businesses   which 
are  being  subjected  to  increasing  kinds 
of  diverse,  conflicting,  and  overlapping 
tax  laws  and  regulatory  practices  which 
are  often  beyond  their  capabilities  to 
handle,  and  are,  moreover,  in  the  nature 
of  harassment  and  discrimination 
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Various  tax  administrators  and  some 
members  of  the  business  community 
have  furnished  valuable  information  to 
the  House  committee,  and  their  suk- 
gwtions  were  embodied  in  amendments 
which  were  approved  by  the  committee 
during  the  90th  Congress. 

Thus,  the  definition  of  business  loca- 
tion requires  proof  of  regular  mainte- 
nance of  a  stock  of  tangible  personal 
property  in  the  State  for  sale  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

There  is  also  provision  for  tax  incen- 
tives to  attract  industry  into  a  State  and 

a^baSnT'"'   "**^^   °^   ^'^  ^""^-n 

f  J.^°  "°'  ^l^V^  *^^*'  *^he  doubts  and 
iffK  ^l?^.^^^  ^y  ^^'"e  of  the  opponents 
?L^^  K^^L^'^  ^''^^^^-  I  am  of  the  opfn! 
ion  that  this  bill  will  be  a  proper,  effec- 
tive vehicle  to  clarify  existing  laws  gj?- 
ermng  interstate  commerce,  and  to  fur- 
rush  helpful  guidelines  for  business,  large 
and  small,  and  ordinary  citizens  to  fol- 
hZin^""  '^"'^  "'^  ^"^*^^*^  ^"  interstate 
I  commend  the  able  committee  for  its 
hard  work  and  its  good  judgment  in 
bnngtog  this  bill  before  the  HoS  i  b  - 

^  I  fhiS'i?"/^^™"^  ""'  »  '^'^'  vote, 
as  I  think  it  deserves  to  be   becan^.  it 

wm  bring  the  light  of  reason,  law  Ind 

clarification  m  some  areas  where  thev 

are  urgently  needed.  ' 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 

testifying  for  the  second  timeTbehaTf 

J.^^  Interstate  Taxation  Act,  which 

fiSin"^^,*'"''"'''^^  ^y  t^e  House  last  year 
failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  My 
strong  support  for  this  measure  comes 

otr.v\"°""*f  °"  "^**  the^Sent  cha! 
otic  system  of  a  multiplicity  of  tax  laws 

Sf  n?',^  'J^  "^^  '^  States  and  tS! 
sands  of  local  jurisdictions,  imposes  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  free  K  of 
commerce  among  all  the  States.  This  free 
7^\?i  interstate  commerce  is  essential 
m^P^r«=  .i^^"°^^  continued  economic 
S^fnH^n^"'  '^'  ^"  "y  judgment,  greatly 
2,1fl^?nT*  "if  u  "^""^  ^""^  of  national 
guidelines  which  would  allow  interstate 
busmesses  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  State 

Sfl^^^^''*l'^"'°"*  ''e^g  subjected 
to  multiple  and  unfair  taxation  or  un- 
reasonable compliance  burdens 

„^^J  ''^^^  ^^^'i  provide  these  much- 
needed  guidelines,  as  weU  as  a  degree  of 

wH  "f ^.k"*  ^f''  ^terstate  businesses  as  to 
what  their  legal  obligations  are.  I  thinic 

hf  r^  l^^"°****  ^**  ^'^  legislation  is 
the  result  of  over  6  years  of  comprehen- 
sive study  of  interstate  tax  problems  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of 
vfJf!^^^  Commerce.  The  Congress  pro- 
vided the  mandate  for  this  study  with 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  86-272   The 
wo  °l„n^*^  ^^"'^y  *s  found  In  title  I  of 
u^^J.^'   T'^^^^   establishes   uniform 
jurisdictional  standards  for  each  of  the 
four  types  of  taxes  covered  by  the  bUl- 
corporate    net    income    taxes,    capital 
stock   taxes,    sales  and  use  taxes,  and 
gross    receipt    taxes.    Basically,    these 
standards    prohibits    a    company    from 
being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State  m  which  it  does  not  maintain  a 
business  location";  that  is,  the  owning 
or  leasing  of  real  estate,  having  one  or 
more  employees  located  in  the  State,  or 
regularly  maintaining  a  stock  of  tangible 
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personal  property  for  sale  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

I  strongly  request,  therefore,  that  the 
House  pass  this  meritorious  legislation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would  like 
to  state  my  strong  conviction  that  H.R. 
7906  does  not  go  far  enough  in  that  the 
transportation  industry  in  general  and 
the  moving  industry  in  particular — as 
represented  by  the  irregular  common 
carriers — are  not  covered  under  the  bill 
with  respect  to  ad  valorem  taxes  imposed 
by  some  of  the  States.  A  clear  need  has, 
in  my  judgment,  been  established  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  industry  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 

The  very  nature  of  an  interstate 
household  mover's  business  is  to  make 
itself  available  to  move  anyone  any- 
where at  anytime.  The  mover's  service 
is  a  call-and-demand  service,  on  irregu- 
lar routes  and  over  extensive  distances. 
It  is,  furthermore,  a  business  subject  to 
aide  fluctuations  in  volume  during  the 
various  months  of  the  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  12  million  families  are 
being  moved  yearly  by  this  industry, 
with  60  to  70  percent  of  such  moves 
occurring  during  the  summer  months. 

In  order  to  provide  their  essential 
service,  movers  must  take  great  risks  and 
are  necessarily  subject  to  a  multiplicity 
of  State  and  local  tax  requirements.  The 
movers  inability  to  know  at  any  time 
the  extent  of  his  tax  liability  is  a  great 
burden  to  him  individually  and  to  the 
industry  collectively.  In  the  vast  and  in- 
tricate body  of  State  tax  laws,  changes 
are  always  in  process.  As  a  result,  the 
mover  can  never  know  from  day  to  day 
what  the  latest  requirements  may  be  of 
all  the  taxing  jurisdictions. 

One  of  my  constituents  was  assessed 
by  a  neighboring  State  for  more  than 
$2,000  in  ad  valorem  taxes  within  a  year. 
Yet,  this  mover  had  no  terminal  or  prop- 
erty within  the  particular  State.  He  was, 
in  effect,  a  victim  of  double  taxation 
since  he  was  already  paying  ad  valorem 
taxes  in  Alabama.  Since  he  was  not  a 
resident  of  the  other  State  and  owned 
no  tangible  or  intangible  property  there, 
he  was  a  victim  of  taxation  without 
representation. 

My  constituent,  as  well  as  countless 
others  like  him,  has  had  vehicles  and 
shipments  detained  drivers  arrested  and 
fined,  although  there  was  no  intention  to 
riolate  the  law — only  human  inability  to 
keep  up  with  the  law.  The  very  complex- 
ity of  the  system  invites  harassment  and 
abuse.  Audits  made  years  after  a  partic- 
ular tax  year  may  result  in  large  penal- 
ties as  the  outgrowth  of  a  good-faith  dis- 
pute over  uncertain  procedures  of  one  of 
a  multitude  of  taxing  bodies. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  movers 
are  not  trying  to  escape  taxation.  There 
is  simply  a  clear  need  for  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  will  prevent  dou- 
ble and  multiple  taxation  currently  ex- 
perienced by  many  interstate  movers. 
Without  such  rules,  the  inequities,  the 
uncertainties,  and  the  complexities 
which  now  exist  will  continue  to  multiply 
with  the  result  that  the  net  revenue 
from  these  taxes  will  decrease,  while  the 
cost  of  compliance  increases. 

Because,  in  my  judgment,  relief  for  the 
interstate  movers  is  clearly  in  order  if  the 


future  of  such  an  important  industry  is 
to  be  made  secure,  I  have  already  con- 
veyed the  above  sentiments  to  the  dis- 
guished  sponsor  of  H.R.  7906,  Hon.  Peter 
RoDiNo,  who  Is  also  Chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce. I  am  certainly  pleased  that  his 
response  indicates  both  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  a  solution  to  this  problem 
and  an  intention  to  consider  it  pursuant 
to  title  IV  of  H.R.  7906.  It  is  certainly 
my  hope  that  relief  will  be  granted  to 
interstate  movers  and  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  consideration  of  H.R.  7906  to 
consider  the  abuse  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Rodino's  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

HotrsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Buchanan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  18. 
1969,  concerning  my  bill.  H.R.  7906,  the  pro- 
posed Interstate  Taxation  Act. 

I  share  yoiu-  view  that  the  complex  prob- 
lems currently  faced  by  the  household  mov- 
ing Industry  require  some  equitable  and 
reasonable  solution. 

Although  corporations  engaged  In  the 
moving  of  household  goods  are  treated  as 
excluded  corporations  under  H.R.  7906,  the 
need  for  relief  of  this  industry  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  already  clear.  As  a  result,  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  problems  faced  by  the 
moving  Industry  ought  to  eventually  be 
given  consideration  under  Title  IV  of  my  bill, 
which  provides  for  continued  Congressional 
oversight  over  those  problems  left  unresolved 
by  the  other  titles  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  this  matter,  the  Commit- 
tee report  which  accompanied  H.R.  7906 
states  specifically  on  page  4  that  during  the 
course  of  the  study  conducted  by  our  sub- 
committee, "data  was  accumulated  that  led 
the  subcommittee  to  conclude  that  'In  some 
excluded  areas  the  need  for  uniform  rules 
is  already  clear'  (report,  p.  1164),  and  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  testimony  con- 
firmed this  conclusion  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  household  moving  industry  and  also 
substantiated  the  need  for  further  evaluation 
by  Congress  of  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  States  In  those  problem  areas  not  covered 
by  the  bUl." 

I  very  much^  appreciate  the  warm  support 
that  you  have  given  to  my  proposal  and  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  about  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  sorely  needed  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rooino,  Jr.. 
Chairman,     Special     Subcommittee     on 
State    Taxation    of    Interstate    Com- 
merce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation 
Act." 
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Sec.  514.  Household  deliveries. 

Sec.  515.  State. 

Sec.  516.  State  law. 

Sec.  517.  Taxable  year. 

Sec.  518.  Valuation  date. 
Part  B.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Sec.  521.  Permissible  franchise  taxes. 

Sec.  522.  Prohibition  against  geographical 
discrimination. 

Sec.  523.  Applicability  of  Act. 

Sec.  524.  Prohibition  against  out-of-State 
audit  charges. 

Sec.  525.  Liability  with  respect  to  unas- 
sessed  taxes. 

Sec.  526.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 
Sec.  101.  UNIFORM  Jurisdictional  Standard. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  impose  a  net  income  tax  or  capital 
stock  tax  on  a  corporation  other  than  an 
excluded  corporation  unless  the  corporation 
has  a  business  location  in  the  State  during 
the  taxable  year; 

(2)  to  require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales  or 
use  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  unless  the  person  has  a  busi- 
ness location  In  the  State  or  regularly  makes 
household  deliveries  In  the  State;  or 

(3)  to  Impose  a  gross  receipts  tax  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
unless  the  seller  has  a  business  location  In 
the  State. 

A  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  have 
power  to  impose  a  corporate  net  Income  tax 
or  capital  stock  tax,  or  a  gross  receipts  tax 
with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property,  or  to  require  seller  collection  of  a 
sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property,  If  it  Is  not  denied 
power  to  do  so  under  the  preceding  sentence. 
TITLE  11— MAXIMUM  PERCENTAGE  OF  IN- 
COME OR  CAPITAL  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
TAXING  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  201.  Optional  Two-Factor  Formula. 

A  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  not  Impose  on  a  corporation  with  a  busi- 
ness location  In  more  than  one  State,  other 
than  an  excluded  corporation,  a  net  Income 
tax  (or  capital  stock  tax)  measured  by  an 
amount  of  net  Income  (or  capital)  in  excess 
of  the  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
corporation's  base  by  an  apportionment  frac- 
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tlon  which  la  the  average  of  the  corporation's 
property  factor  and  the  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  the  State  for  the  taxable  year.  For 
this  purpose  the  base  to  which  the  apportion- 
ment fraction  is  applied  shall  be  the  corpora- 
tion's entire  taxable  Income  as  determined 
under  State  law  for  that  taxable  year  (or 
ita  entire  capital  as  determined  under  State 
law  for  the  valuation  date  at  or  after  the 
close  of  that  taxable  year) . 
Sec.  203.  PBomrr  Factob. 

(a)  Ik  Oenebal. — A  corporation's  property 
factor  for  any  State  Is  a  fraction,  the  numer- 
ator of  which  Is  the  average  value  of  the  cor- 
poration's property  located  In  that  State  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  average 
value  of  all  of  the  corporation's  property 
located  In  any  State. 

(b)  Pbopbktt  Includeb. — The  corpora- 
tion's property  factor  shall  Include  all  the 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  which  Is 
owned  by  or  leased  to  the  corporation  diirlng 
the  taxable  year,  except  — 

(1)  property  which  has  been  permanently 
retired  from  use,  and 

(2)  tangible  personal  property  rented  out 
by  the  corporation  to  another  person  for  a 
term  of  one  year  or  more. 

(c)  Exclusion  of  PERsoNALrrr  From  De- 
nominator.— The  denominator  of  the  cor- 
porattCh's  property  factor  for  all  States  and 
iwUtfdftl  subdivisions  shall  not  Include  the 
value  of  any  property  located  In  a  State  In 
which  the  corporation  has  no  business  lo- 
cation. 

(d)  Standards  foe  Valtjino  Psopbbtt  m 
Propebtt  Factor. — 

(1)  Owned  phopebtt. — Property  owned  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  Its  original 
cost. 

(3)  Leased  propebtt. — Property  leased  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  eight  times 
the  gross  rents  payable  by  the  corporation 
during  the  taxable  year  vrtthout  any  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  received  by  the  corporation 
from  subrentals. 

(e)  Averaging  of  Property  Values. — The 
average  value  of  the  corporation's  property 
shall  be  determined  by  averaging  values  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  taxable 
year;  except  that  values  shall  be  averaged 
on  a  semi-annual,  quarterly,  or  monthly  ba- 
sis If  reasonably  required  to  reflect  properly 
the  location  of  the  corporation's  property 
during  the  taxable  year. 
Sec.  303.  Payroll  Factor. 

(a)  In  General. — A  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction,  the  numer- 
ator of  which  Is  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  to  employees  located  In 
that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the 
corporation  to  all  employees  located  In  any 
State. 

(b)  Payroll  Included. — The  corporation's 
payroll  factcw  shall  Include  all  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  during  the  taxable  year 
to  its  employees,  except  that  there  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  factor  any  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  a  retired  employee. 

(c)  Employees  Not  Located  in  Any 
State. — If  an  employee  is  not  located  In  any 
State,  the  wages  paid  to  that  employee 
shall  not  be  included  in  either  the  numera- 
tor or  the  denominator  of  the  corporation's 
payroll  factor  for  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division. 

(d)  DKFiNrnoN  OF  Wages. — ^The  term 
"wages"  means  wages  as  defined  for  pur- 
poses Of  Federal  Income  tax  withholding  In 
section  3401  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2) 
thereof. 

Sec.  304.  Zero  Denominators. 

If  the  denominator  of  either  the  property 
fact<»-  or  the  payroll  factor  is  zero,  then  the 
other  ttictor  shall  be  used  as  the  apportion- 
ment fraction  for  each  State  and  political 
subdivision.  If  the  denominators  of  both 
the  property  factor  and  the  payroU  factor 
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are  zero,  then  the  apportionment  fraction 
for  the  State  where  the  corporation  has  Its 
business  location  shall  be   100  percent. 
Sec.  306.  Cafttai,    Accouirr   Taxxs   on    Do- 
mestic Corporations. 

The  State  in  which  a  corporation  is  incor- 
porated may  impose  a  capital  account  tax 
on  that  corporation  without  division  of 
capital,  notwithstanding  the  Jurisdictional 
standard  and  limitation  on  attribution  other- 
wise imposed  by  this  Act. 
Sic.  306.  Local  Taxes. 

The  maximum  percentage  of  net  income 
(or  capital)  of  a  corporation  attributable  u> 
a  political  subdivision  for  tax  purpoeec  shall 
be  determined  under  this  title  In  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  political  subdlylslon 
were  a  State:  except  that  the  denominators 
of  the  corporation's  property  factor  and  pay- 
roll factor  shall  be  the  denominators  ap- 
pUcable  to  aU  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. For  this  purpose  the  numerators  of  the 
corporation's  property  factor  and  payroll  fac- 
tor shall  be  determined  by  treating  every 
reference  to  location  in  a  State,  except  the 
references  in  sections  202(c)  and  303(c),  as 
a  reference  to  location  in  the  political 
subdivision. 

TITLE  m — SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 

Sec.  301.  Reduction  of  Muitiplx  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or  use 
tax  with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  only  If  the  destination 
of  the  sale  Is — 

(1)  in  that  State,  or 

(3)  in  a  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
which  the  tax  is  required  to  be  collected. 

(b)  Imposition  of  Use  Tax. — A  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  not  Impose 
a  use  tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  of  a  person  without  a  business  lo^ 
cation  In  the  State  or  an  Individual  without 
a  dwelling  place  in  the  State:  but  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  effect  the  power  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  Impose  a  use 
tax  If  the  destination  of  the  sale  is  in  the 
State  and  the  seller  has  a  business  location 
in  the  State  or  regularly  makes  household 
deliveries  in  the  State. 

(c)  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes. — ^Tlie  amount 
of  any  use  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  tangi- 
ble personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  the 
property  on  account  of  liability  to  another 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  Refund. — A  person  who  pays  a  use 
tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  per- 
sonal property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
from  the  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of Imposing  the  tax,  up  to  the  amoiint  of  the 
tax  so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  subse- 
quently paid  to  the  seller  with  respect  to  the 
property  on  account  of  liability  to  another 
State  or  poliUcal  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 

(1)  Vehicles.— Nothing  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  impose  or  re- 
quire the  collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  motor  vehicles  that  are  reg- 
istered in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
motor  fuels  consumed  In  the  State. 
Sbc.  302.  Exemption  fob  Household  Goods, 

Including    Motor    Vehicles    in 
THE  Case  of  Pebsons  Who  Es- 
tablish RESmENCE. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  other 
nonrecurring  tax  measured  by  cost  or  value 
with  respect  to  household  goods,  including 
motor  vehicles,  brought  Into  the  State  by  a 
person    who   establishes   residence   in   that 


State  if  the  goods  were  acquired  by  that  oer 
son  thirty  days  or  more  before  he  establl^nl 
such  residence. 

Sec.  303.  Treatment    of    PBEiGar    Chargbs 

With     Rbpbct    to    Interstats 

Sales. 

Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charee. 

for  transporting  tangible  poronal  propertv 

to  the  purchaser  incidental  to  an  interstat* 

sale  are  not  Included  in  the  price  but  an 

separately  stated  by  the  seUer,  no  State  « 

political     subdivision     may     Include    such 

charges  in  the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 

imposed  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of 

the  property. 

Sec.  304.  LiAsnjrY  of  Sellebs  on  Sales  to 
Business  Buyxbs. 
No  seller  shall  be  Uable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  persOTAl 
property  if  the  purchaser  of  such  propertv 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller— 

( 1 )  a  registration  number  or  other  form  of 
identification  indicating  that  the  purchaser 
U  registered  with  the  Jurisdiction  impoelne 
the  tax  to  collect  or  pay  a  sales  or  use  tax 
imposed  by  that  Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  a  certificate  or  other  written  form  of 
evidence  indicating  the  basis  for  exemption 
or  the  reason  the  seller  is  not  required  to  nav 
or  collect  the  tax.  *^^ 
Sec.  305.  Local  Sales  Taxes. 

No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  classify  inter- 
state sales  for  sales  tax  accounting  purposes 
according  to  geographic  areas  of  the  State 
in  any  manner  other  than  to  account  for 
Interstate  sales  with  destinations  in  political 
subdivisions  In  which  the  seller  has  a  busi- 
ness location  or  regularly  makes  household 
deliveries.  Where  In  all  geographic  areas  of  a 
State  sales  taxes  are  Imposed  at  the  same  rate 
on  the  same  transactions,  are  administered 
by  the  state,  and  are  otherwise  applied  unl- 
formly  so  that  a  seUer  is  not  required  to 
classify  interstate  sales  according  to  geo- 
graphic  areas  of  the  State  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  such  sales  taxes  whether  im- 
posed  by  the  State  or  by  political  subdlvl- 
slons  shall  be  treated  as  Stete  taxes  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— EVALUATION  OF  STATE 
PROGRESS 

Sec.   401.  CONGBESSIONAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or  both,  or  any 
diUy  authorized  subcommittees  thereof,  shall 
for  four  years  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  evaluate  the  progress  which  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
are  making  in  resolving  the  problems  arising 
from  State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
and  if,  after  four  years  from  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  States  and  their  poUtical 
subdivisions  have  not  made  substantial  prog- 
ress In  resolving  any  such  problem,  shall  pro- 
pose such  measures  as  are  det^mlned  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest. 

TITLE     V— DEFINITIONS     AND     MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Part  A — Definitions 
Sec.  501.  Net  Income  Tax. 

A  "net  Income  tax"  Is  a  tax  which  Is  im- 
posed on  or  mecisured  by  net  Income,  includ- 
ing any  tax  which  is  Imposed  on  or  measiired 
by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  deducting  from 
gn^oes  income  expenses  one  or  more  forms  of 
which  are  not  specifically  and  directly  re- 
lated to  particular  transactions. 
Sec.  503.  Capital  Stock  Tax;  Capital  Ac- 
count Tax. 

(a)  Capttal  Stock  Tax.— A  "capital  stock 
tax"  Is  any  tax  measured  in  any  way  by  the 
capital  of  a  corporation  considered  in  its 
entirety. 

(b)  Capitai.  Account  Tax. — ^A  "capital  ac- 
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count  tax"  is  any  capital  stock  tax  measured 
by  niunber  of  shares,  par  or  nominal  values 
of  shares,  paid-in  capital,  or  the  like,  not  in- 
cluding any  tax  the  measure  of  which  in- 
cludes any  element  of  earned  surplus. 

A  "ssJes  tax"  Is  any  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  retail  sales,  and  measTired  by  the 
fties  price  of  goods  or  services  sold,  which  is 
required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  separately 
from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller,  .or  which 
Is  customarily  stated  separately  from  the 
sales  price. 
SBC.  504.  Use  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  is  any  nonrecurring  tax,  other 
than  a  sales  tax,  which  is  Imposed  on  or  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  power  over  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty incident  to  the  ownership  of  that  prop- 
erty or  the  leasing  of  that  property  from  an- 
other, including  any  consumption,  keeping, 
retention,  or  other  use  of  tangible  personal 
property. 
Sic.  505.  Gross  Receipts  Tax. 

A  "gross  receipts  tax"  is  any  tax,  other 
than  a  sales  tax,  which  is  Imposed  on  or 
measured  by  the  gross  volume  of  business. 
In  terms  of  gross  recelpto  or  in  other  terms, 
and  In  the  determination  of  which  no  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  which  would  constitute  the 
ux  a  net  Income  tax. 
Sec.  506.  Excluded  Corporation. 

(a)  In  General. — An  "excluded  corpora- 
tion" Is  any  corporation — 

(1)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ordinary 
gross  Income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year — 

(A)  is  derived  from  regularly  carrying  on 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  business 
activities: 

(i)  the  transportation  for  hire  of  property 
or  passengers,  including  the  rendering  by 
the  transporter  of  services  incidental  to  such 
transportation; 

ill)  the  furnishing  of — 

(I)  telephone  service  or  public  telegraph 
service,  or 

(II)  other  communications  service  if  the 
corporation  Is  substantially  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing  a  service  described  In  subdivision 

(I): 

(III)  the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  or 

water; 

(iv)  the  issuing  of  Insurance  or  annuity 
contracts  or  reinsurance;  or 

(V)  banking,  the  lending  of  money,  or  the 
extending  of  credit; 

(B)  is  received  In  the  form  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

(1)  dividends; 
(11)  interest;  or 

(lU)  royalties  from  patenta,  copyrlghte, 
trademarks,  or  other  Intangible  property  and 
mineral,  oil,  or  gas  royalties  (but  not  pay- 
ments of  the  type  described  In  section  543 
(a)  (5)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or 

(C)  consists  of  ordinary  gross  Income  de- 
scribed m  subparagraph  (A)  and  other  ordi- 
nary gross  income  described  In  subparagraph 
(B) ; 

(2)  Which  Is  a  "personal  holding  company" 
as  defined  in  section  543  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  a  "foreign  personal 
holding  company"  as  defined  In  section  562 
of  such  Code;  or 

(3)  which  has  an  average  annual  Income 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Ordinary  Gross  Income. — The  term 
"ordinary  gross  Income"  means  gross  income 
as  determined  for  the  taxable  year  under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  except  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom!— 

(1)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  caiHtal  assets,  and 

(2)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  in  section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  holding  period) , 

(c)  Average  Annual  Income. — A  corpora- 
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Uon's  "average  annual  Income"  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  (In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  <^mputation  year")  shall 
be  determined  as  fbllows: 

(1)  The  period  to  be  used  in  making  the 
determination  (in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  "averaging  period")  shall  first  be 
established.  Such  period  shall  consist  of  the 
5  consecutive  taxable  years  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  computation  year;  except  that 
if  the  corporation  was  not  required  to  file  a 
Federal  Income  tax  return  for  6  consecutive 
taxable  years  ending  VTlth  the  close  of  the 
computation  year.  Ite  averaging  period  shall 
consist  of  the  1  or  more  consecutive  taxable 
years,  ending  with  the  close  of  that  year,  for 
which  It  was  required  to  file  such  a  return. 

(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  corporation's 
Federal  taxable  Income  for  each  of  the  tax- 
able years  In  ite  averaging  period  shall  then 
be  determined.  Such  amount  for  any  year 
shall  be  the  corporation's  taxable  Income  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  net  operating  loss  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  after  the  computation 
year) ,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C). 

(B)  If  for  any  portion  of  its  averaging 
period  the  corporation's  income  was  Included 
m  a  oonsolidated  return  filed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  corpora- 
tion's Federal  taxable  Income  for  that  por- 
tion of  such  period  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  total  oonsolidated  Federal  taxable  Income 
included  in  such  return  (and  the  corpora- 
tion's Federal  taxable  Income  for  any  por- 
tions of  Its  averaging  period  to  which  this 
subparagraph  does  not  apply  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  other  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  as  though  the  corporation  had  no 
Income  for  any  portion  of  such  period  to 
which  this  subparagraph  applies). 

(C)  If  any  taxable  year  in  the  corpora- 
tion's averaging  period  is  a  p»erlod  of  less  than 
12  calendar  months  (and  Its  taxable  income 
for  such  year  Is  not  otherwise  annualized  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954),  the  corporation's  Federal  taxable  In- 
come for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  placed  on 
an  annual  basis  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  multiplying  such  Income  by  12  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  months 
in  such  year. 

(3)  The  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  taxable  years  in  the  cor- 
poration's averaging  period  shall  be  added 
together,  and  the  total  shall  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  such  years.  The  resulting  sum 
Is  the  corporation's  average  annual  Income 
with  reep)ect  to  the  computation  year,  unless 
paragraph  (4)  applies. 

(4)  (A)  U  the  corporation  Is  affiliated  at 
any  time  during  the  computation  year  with 
one  or  more  other  corporations  its  average 
annual  Income  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion year  shall  be  the  total  of  its  own  average 
annual  Income  and  the  average  annual  in- 
come of  each  of  the  corporations  with  which 
it  Is  so  affiliated,  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  (with  respect  to  such  year)  subject 
to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

(B)  If  two  or  more  of  the  corporations  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  with  respect 
to  any  computation  year  included  their  In- 
come In  the  same  consolidated  return  filed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
any  portion  of  the  applicable  averaging  pe- 
riod, the  total  consolidated  Federal  taxable 
Income  included  In  such  ret\im  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  their  aggregate  Federal  taxable 
Income  for  that  portion  of  such  period  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  and  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  shall  be  disregarded  to  the  extent 
that  ite  application  would  result  In  a  larger 
aggregate  Federal  taxable  Income. 

(d)  Afthiatid  Corporations. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c),  two  or  more  cor- 
porations are  "affiliated"  If  they  are  mwnbers 
of  the  same  group  comprised  of  one  or  more 
corporate  members  connected  through  stock 


ownership  with  a  oommcn  owner,  which  may 
be  eltiier  corporate  or  noncorporate.  In  the 
fcdlowlng  manner: 

(1)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  member  other  than  the  com- 
mon owner  is  owned  directly  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other  members;  and 

(2)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  at  least  one  of  the  members  other 
than  the  common  owner  is  owned  directly  by 
the  common  owner. 

The  fact  that  a  corporation  Is  an  "excluded 
corporation"  shall  not  be  takm  Into  account 
m  determining  whether  two  or  more  other 
corporations  are  "affiliated". 
SBC.  607.  Sale;  Sales  Pbice 

The  terms  "sale"  and  "sales  price"  shall  be 
deemed   to  Include   leases   and   rental   pay- 
mente  under  leases. 
Sec.  508.  Intebstate  Sale. 

An  "Interstate  sale"  is  a  sale  with  ^ther  Ite 
origin  or  ite  destination  In  a  State,  but  not 
both  In  the  same  State. 
Sec.  509.  Obigin. 

The  origin  of  a  sale  is — 

( 1 )  in  the  State  or  poUtical  subdivision  in 
which  the  seller  owns  or  leasee  premises  at 
which  the  property  was  last  located  prior  to 
delivery  or  shipment  of  the  property  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser  or  to  a  designee  of  the 
purchaser,  or 

(2)  If  the  property  was  never  located  at 
premises  owned  or  leased  by  the  seller.  In  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  In  which  a 
business  location  of  the  seller  is  located 
and  in  or  from  which  the  sale  was  chiefly 
negotiated. 

Sec.  510.  Destination. 

The  destination  of  a  sale  Is  In  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  where  the  property  is 
delivered  or  shipped  to  the  purchaser,  re- 
gardless of  the  f.o.b.  point  or  other  conditioms 
of  the  sale. 
Sec.  511.  Business  Location. 

(a)  General  Rule. — A  person  shall  be 
considered  to  have  a  business  location  within 
a  State  only  If  that  person — 

( 1)  owns  or  leases  real  property  within  the 
State. 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State,  or 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  In  the  State  for  sale  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  I  to  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3),  property 
which  Is  on  consignment  In  the  hands  of 
a  consignee,  and  which  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor;  and  property  which  Is  In  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser  under  a  sale  or  return 
arrangement  shall  not  be  considered  as  stock 
maintained  by  the  seller. 

(b)  Exception. — If  a  corporation's  only 
activities  within  a  State  conslste  of  the  main- 
tenance of  an  office  for  gathering  news  the 
corporation  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
a  business  location  in  that  State  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  101.  to  own  or 
lease  real  property  within  that  State  for  pur- 
poses of  section  202.  or  to  have  an  employee 
located  in  the  State  for  purposes  of  section 
203. 

(c)  Business  Location  in  Special  Cases. — 
If  a  person  does  not  own  or  lease  real  prop- 
erty within  any  State  or  have  an  employee 
located  in  any  State  or  regularly  maintain  a 
stock  of  tangible  personal  property  in  any 
State  for  sale  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Ite 
business  (or  In  a  case  described  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  204) ,  that  person  shall  be 
considered  to  have  a  business  location  only — 

(1)  in  the  State  in  which  the  prlndpel 
place  from  which  ite  trade  or  bxisiness  Is  con- 
ducted is  located,  or 

(2)  if  the  principal  place  from  which  ite 
trade  or  business  is  conducted  is  not  located 
in  any  State,  in  the  State  of  ite  legal  domicile. 
Sec.  612.  Location  of  Pbopkbtt. 
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(»)  OsmBAL  RuLS. — ^Except  u  otberwlae 
provided  In  this  section,  property  ahall  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  »  Steta  If  It  Is 
physically  present  In  thst  Stste. 

(b)  Rkntid-Oot  Peksonaltt. — Personal 
property  which  Is  rented  out  by  ■  oorporstlon 
to  another  person  shall  be  oonsldered  to  be 
located  in  s  State  If  the  last  base  of  opera- 
tions at  or  from  whloh  the  property  was  de- 
livered to  a  lessee  Is  In  that  State.  If  there 
Is  no  base  of  operations  In  any  State  at  which 
the  corporation  regularly  maintains  property 
of  the  same  general  kind  for  rental  pxirpoees, 
such  personal  property  shall  not  be  consi- 
dered to  be  located  In  any  State. 

(c)  MoviNo  PaopxsTT  Which  Is  Not  Rxntbd 
Ottt. — Personal  property  which  Is  not  rented 
out  and  which  is  characteristically  moving 
property,  such  as  motor  vehicles,  rolling 
stock,  aircraft,  vessels,  mobile  equipment,  and 
th«  like,  shall  be  considered  to  be  located 
In  a  State  If— 

(1)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  local- 
ized In  that  State,  or 

(2)  the  operation  of  the  property  Is  not 
localized  in  any  State  but  the  principal  base 
of  operations  from  which  the  property  Is 
regularly  sent  out  Is  In  that  State. 

If  the  operation  of  the  property  Is  not  local- 
ized In  any  State  and  there  Is  no  principal 
base  of -operations  in  any  State  from  which 
the  property  is  regularly  sent  out,  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located  In 
any  State. 

(b)     MXAMINQ   or   TXKMS. — 

(1)  Localization  or  opk&ation. — The  op- 
eration of  property  shall  be  considered  to  be 
localized  in  a  State  If  during  the  taxable 
year  It  is  operated  entirely  within  that  State, 
or  It  Is  operated  both  within  and  without 
that  State  but  the  operation  without  the 
State  is — 

(A)  occasional,  or 

<B)  Incidental  to  Ita  use  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  or  passengers  from  points 
within  the  State  to  other  points  within  the 
State,  or 

(C)  incidental  to  its  use  In  the  production, 
construction,  or  maintenance  of  other  prop- 
erty located  within  the  State. 

(2)  Base  or  ofksations. — The  term  "base 
of  operations",  with  respect  to  a  corpora- 
tion's rented-out  property  or  moving  prop- 
erty which  Is  not  rented  out,  m^ft"B  the 
premises  at  which  any  such  property  Is  reg- 
ularly maintained  by  the  corporation 
when — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  rented-out  property.  It 
Is  not  In  the  possession  of  a  lessee,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  moving  property  which 
Is  not  rented  out.  It  is  not  in  operation, 
regardless  of  whether  such  premises  are 
maintained  by  the  corporation  or  by  some 
other  person;  except  that  If  the  premises  are 
maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  they  shall 
not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base  of 
operations. 

Sbc.  513.  Location  or  Emplotzx. 

(a)  Genekal  Rci,e. — An  employee  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  If — 

(1)  the  employee's  service  is  localized  in 
that  State,  or 

(2)  the  employee's  service  is  not  localized 
In  any  State  but  some  of  the  service  Is  per- 
formed In  that  State  and  the  employee's 
base  of  operations  is  In  that  State. 

(b)  IiOcalization  op  Employee's  Sebv- 
iCES. — Service  of  any  employee  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  localized  in  a  State  If — 

( 1 )  the  service  is  performed  entirely  with- 
in that  State,  or 

(2)  the  service  Is  performed  both  within 
and  without  that  State,  but  the  service  per- 
formed without  the  State  Is  Incidental  to 
service  performed  within  the  State. 

(c)  Employee's  Base  or  Operations. — Th^ 
term  "base  of  operations,"  with  respect  to  an 
employee,  means  a  single  place  of  business 
with  a  permanent  location  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  employer  and  from  which  the 


employee  regularly  commences  his  actlvltiea 
and  to  which  he  regularly  returns  in  order 
to  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  bis  trade  or  profession. 

(d)  Oonttntjation  or  MnrxKUM  Jubibdic- 
TiONAL  Stansabd. — An  employee  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  Stata  If  his 
only  business  activities  within  such  Stata 
on  behalf  of  his  employer  are  either  or  both 
of  the  following: 

(1)  The  solicitation  of  orders,  for  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property,  which  are  sent 
outside  the  Stata  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  (if  approved)  are  filled  by  shipment  or 
delivery  from  a  point  outelde  the  State. 

(2)  The  solicitation  of  orders  In  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer of  his  employer.  If  orders  by  such  cus- 
tomer to  such  employer  to  enable  such  cus- 
tomer to  fill  orders  resulting  from  such 
sallcltatlon  are  orders  described  In  paragraph 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  business  activities  carried  on  by  one  or 
mor©'  employees  within  a  State  If  the  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  those  employees) 
has  a  business  location  in  such  State. 

(e)  Employees  of  Contractors  and  Extbac- 
TOR8. — If  the  employer  Is  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  improvements  on  or  to  real  property  in  the 
State  or  of  a  contract  for  the  extraction  of 
natural  resources  located  in  the  State,  an 
employee  whose  services  In  the  State  are  re- 
lated primarily  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  shall  be  presiuned  to  be  located  in 
the  State.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  services  performed  In  install- 
ing or  repairing  tangible  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  interstate  sale  by  the  em- 
ployer. If  such  Installing  or  repairing  Is 
Incidental  to  the  sale. 

(f)  The   term  "employee"  has   the  same 
meaning  as  it  has  for  purposes  of  Federal 
Income  tax  withholding  under  chapter  24  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
Sbc.  514.  Household  Deliveries. 

A  seller  makes  household  deliveries  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  he  delivers 
goods,  otherwise  than  by  mall  or  by  a  com- 
mon carrier,  to  the  dwelling  places  of  his 
purchasers  located  in  that  State  or  subdi- 
vision. 

Sec.  515.  State. 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of   the   United   States   and   the   District  of 
Columbia. 
Sec.  616.  State  Law. 

References  in  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
laws  of  the  State",  and  the  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts.  Judicial  decisions,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rulings  of  a  State  and  of  any 
political  subdivision. 
Sbc.  517.  Taxable  Year. 

A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  Is  the  cal- 
endar year,  fiscal  year,  or  other  period  upon 
the  basis  of  which  its  taxable  Income  Is  com- 
puted for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
Sec.  518.  Valtjation  Date. 

The  "valuation  date",  with  respect  to  a 
capital  stock  tax,  is  the  date  as  of  which 
capital  is  measured. 

Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec  521.  Permissible  Franchise  Taxes. 

The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  aip- 
plles  is  imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  the  form  of  a  franchise, 
privilege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person  engaged 
exclusively  In  Interstate  commerce  within 
the  State:  but  such  a  tax  may  be  enforced 
against  a  person  engaged  exclusively  In  Inter- 
state commerce  within  the  State  solely  as  a 
revenue  measure  and  not  by  ouster  from 
the  State  or  by  criminal  or  other  penalty  for 
engaging  in  commerce  within  the  State  with- 
out permission  from  the  State. 
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Sbc.  522.  PROHiBrnoN  Aoainst  Oeooraphical 
Discrimination. 

(a)  In  Oenbbal. — No  provision  of  State  law 
shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  or  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty,  by  virtue  of  the  location  of  any  occur- 
rence  in  a  State  outelde  the  taxing  State 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  which  such 
person  would  otherwise  be  Uable  If  such  oc- 
currence  were  within  the  State  (subject  to 
section  523).  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "occtirrence"  Includes  incor- 
poration, qualification  to  do  business,  and 
the  making  of  a  tax  payment,  and  Includes 
an  activity  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person 
(including  an  agency  of  a  State  or  local 
government)  receiving  paymente  from  or 
making  paymente  to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  Computation  or  Tax  Liabilfty  tJNDEt 
Discriminatory  Laws. — When  any  State  law 
Is  in  conflict  with  subsection  (a) ,  tax  liability 
may  be  discharged  in  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  If  the 
occurrence  In  question  were  within  the  tax- 
ing State. 

Sec.  523.  Applicability  or  Act. 

Nothing  in  section  101  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  considered— 

(1)  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-272  with  re- 
spect to  any  person; 

(2)  to  increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  power  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision to  Impose  or  assess  a  net  income  or 
capital  stock  tax  with  respect  to  an  excluded 
corixjratlon;  or 

(3)  to  give  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision the  power  to  Impose  a  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  If  the  seller  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  imposition  of  such  a  gross  receipts 
tax  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  524.  Prohxbition  Against  Out-of-State 
Attdit  Charges. 
No  charge  may  be  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that 
State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
applies.  Including  a  net  Income  or  capital 
stock  tax  Imposed  on  an  excluded  corpora- 
tion. 

Sbc.  525.  Liability  Wtth  Respect  to  Unas- 
SESSED  Taxes. 

(a)  Periods  Ending  Prior  to  Enactment 
Date. — No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  have  the  power,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  assess 
against  any  person  for  any  period  ending  on 
or  before  such  date  In  or  for  which  that 
person  became  liable  for  the  tax  involved— 

(1)  a  corporate  net  Income  tax,  capital 
stock  tax  (other  than  a  capital  account  tax 
imposed  on  corporations  Incorporated  in  the 
State),  or  gross  recelpte  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  if  during  such 
period  that  person  did  not  have  a  business 
location  m  the  State;  or 

(2)  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property.  If  during  such 
period  that  person  was  not  registered  In  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tax,  had 
no  business  location  in  the  State,  and  did 
not  regularly  make  household  deliveries  in 
the  State. 

(b)  Certain  Prior  Assessments  and  Col- 
lections.— The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construed — 

(1)  to  InvaUdate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
prior  to  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

(2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax  at 
or  after  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a),  if  the  tax  was  assessed 
prior  to  such  time. 

Sec.  526.  ErrEcnvE  Dates. 

(a)  Corporate  Net  Income  Taxes  and 
Capttal  Stock  Taxes.— 'ntle  n  of  this  Act. 
and  the  provisions  of  section  101  and  this 
title    (except  section   525)    insofar  as  they 
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relate  to  corporate  net  income  taxes  or  capi- 
tal stock  taxes,  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
corporate  net  Income  taxes  only  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  In  the  case  of 
capital  stock  taxes  only  with  respect  to  taxes 
for  which  the  valuation  date  Is  later  than 
the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  adjust  Ite 
reporting  period  for  net  Income  tax  purposes 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
Act.  effective  for  the  first  taxable  year  to 
which  title  II  applies. 

(b)  Other  Provisions. — The  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RODINO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
amendment  offered  by  MB.  smith 

op   IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  12,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title : 

"tttle  V— taxation  of 

INDIVIDUALS 
"Sec  501.  Reduction  or  Multiple  Taxability. 

"(a)  In  General. — ^No  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  have  the  power  to 
impose  an  Income  tax  on  the  Income  or  to 
establish  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  Income 
of  any  Individual — 

"(1)  which  was  earned  or  derived  during 
any  period  while  the  individual  was  not 
domiciled  In  the  State  except  to  the  extent 
the  Income  was  earned  from  sources  with- 
in the  State,  or 

"(2)  which  was  earned  or  derived  from 
soiu'ces  without  the  State  during  any  pe- 
riod while  the  Individual  was  domiciled  in 
the  State  except  to  the  extent  the  tax  ex- 
ceeds any  Income  tax  paid  on  such  Income 
to  the  State  (or  poliUcal  subdivision)  In 
which  the  Income  was  earned  or  derived. 

"(b)  Definition. — As  used  In  subsection 
(a),  the  term  'earned'  means  acquired  by 
labor,  service,  or  performance  and  does  not 
include  the  mere  receipt  of  Interest  or  div- 
idend paymente  which  are  merely  a  return 
upon  an  Investment  and  are  not  paid  as  a 
result  of  labor,  service,  or  performance  ren- 
dered." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  bill,  HJl.  906,  verbatim. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
was  mentioned  during  debate  earlier,  last 
year  when  this  bill  was  before  the  House, 
I  presented  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  was  adopted  overwhelmingly.  It 
was  amended  on  the  floor  and  this  bill 
is  that  amendment  of  last  year,  as 
amended,  verbatim. 

After  this  amendment  is  adopted,  as- 
suming it  will  be,  I  will  offer  another 
amendment  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
bill. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
prevent  double  taxation  of  individuals  or 
multiple  taxation  of  individuals,  as  far 
as  Income  tax  is  concerned.  The  princi- 
pal bill  deals  with  corporations,  and  this 
amendment  deals  with  individuals  as  far 
as  the  income  tax  is  concerned.  It  leaves 
a  preference  to  the  domiciliary  State  to 
levy  an  income  tax,  but  it  permits  an- 
other State  to  levy  a  tax  to  the  extent 
that  money  is  earned  or  derived  from 
sources  within  that  State.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  domiciliary  State  must 
give  credit  for  the  tax  owed  and  paid  on 
income  in  the  other  State. 

In  other  words,  it  prevents  double 
taxation. 

Some  State  commissioners  are  claim- 
ing that  by  practice  this  is  what  they  now 
do.  Indeed,  I  think  most  of  them  do  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  although  many  of 
them  do  not  have  to,  and  if  they  want  to, 
they  can  gouge  many  taxpayers  any 
time  they  really  want  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  deal  with  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress living  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
other  places  nearby?  For  example,  two 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House 
were  compelled  to  pay  income  tax  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Would  the  amend- 
ment prevent  that  kind  of  disgraceful, 
small  act  on  the  part  of  any  State  to- 
ward a  Member  of  Congress  whom  they 
know  represents  another  State?  They  are 
taking  away  from  people  portions  of  their 
salary  under  the  guise  of  their  being 
domiciled  in  that  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  To  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  have  income  earned  or 
derived  from  sources  in  those  States,  it 
would.  I  would  say,  however,  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Congressmen  are  only  a  few  of 
the  1  million  people  who  find  themselves 
in  this  position.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
legislation  that  would  single  out  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  separate  treatment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  speaking  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  talk  back.  I  live  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  .where  they  do  not  practice  that 
sort  of  smallness.  But  they  do  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Members  of  Congress  have  raised  their 
voices.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  smallest 
things  I  have  seen  in  my  30  years  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  I  was  get- 
ting ready  to  say  is  that  Virginia  does 
not  apply  it  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C.,  by  law,  exempts 
Members  of  Congress.  But  other  people 
do  not  always  get  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. What  this  will  do  is  to  apply  the 
same  treatment  across  the  board  to  all 
people. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  A  man  selects  the  domi- 
cile in  which  he  desires  to  live. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  We  would 
not  interrupt  or  change  the  definition 
of  domicile.  That  is  well  defined  in  the 
law.  If  one  can  meet  the  requirements 
that  are  now  in  the  law  as  to  domicile, 
then  that  is  the  primary  State  for  Income 
tax  purposes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Would  an  employee  of 


your  ofBce  or  an  oflBce  of  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  he  were  domi- 
ciled in  one  of  these  States  he  would  be 
liable  for  income  tax  there. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  What  about  a  Federal 
civil  service  employee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  State  in 
which  he  is  domiciled  has  the  preference 
on  his  tax. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Even  though  outside  the 
city  of  Washington,  if  you  had  100.000 
civil  service  employees,  they  could  elect 
another  State? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  I  think  dom- 
icile is  pretty  clearly  defined  in  the  law. 
In  addition  to  selecting  a  State  for  the 
domicile,  you  have  to  have  some  other 
indications  as  to  what  in  fact  is  one's 
domicile.  They  usually  need  a  home 
there,  to  vote  there,  and  do  some  other 
things. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  does  not  change  the 
basic  law  of  domicile. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  it  does  not 
change  the  law  of  domicile. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  briefly 
some  examples:  It  involves  people  who 
move  from  one  State  to  another  during  a 
year.  This  involves  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  They  inevitably 
find  in  many  cases  that  they  end  up 
owing  a  tax  on  their  entire  Income  in 
both  States,  the  State  from  which  they 
moved  and  the  State  to  which  they  moved. 
Soldiers'  wives  are  involved  in  that.  Many 
of  them  will  go  to  work  near  where  their 
husbands  are  stationed.  They  find  that 
because  they  have  a  place  of  abode  In 
that  State,  in  addition  to  the  State  where 
they  are  domiciled,  both  States  can.  if 
they  want  to,  tax  the  entire  income  for 
the  entire  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Airline  pilots, 
businessmen,  and  others  find  themselves 
in  that  situation.  A  number  of  people 
have  summer  homes  or  they  have  winter 
homes.  They  may  find  that  due  to  that 
fact,  they  may  owe  a  tax  in  three  States, 
if  the  tax  commissioners  were  to  enforce 
their  laws. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  aoi 
extended  colloquy  concerning  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  ultimately  it  will  save  the 
State  tax  system,  because  if  we  do  not 
do  something,  people  will  become  so  dis- 
gusted. Congress  may  outlaw  the  State 
income  tax  entirely. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
work.  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  one 
point  crystal  clear,  and  that  is  there  Is 
no  attempt  by  this  amendment  to  pre- 
vent any  State  from  taxing  any  income 
an  individual  may  have  or  earn  in  his 
own  State.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  tax  shelter  here  at  all.  The 
domiciliary  State  has  a  preference  on 
the  income,  tuid  It  can  even  tax  iny 
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Income  earned  In  another  State  If  the 
other  State  did  not  levy  a  tax  on  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  It  not  also  correct 
If  a  person  would  be  subject  to  tax  in 
various  States,  for  instance  in  Ohio  and 
in  Florida,  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment the  person  can  be  taxed  under 
both  States?  It  does  not  remove  from 
any  State  any  power  to  tax  a  resident  if 
he  is  or  Is  not  domiciled  In  that  State 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  To  the  extent  he 
earned  income  from  sources  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  that 
clear. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
Just  an  implementation,  in  other  words 
of  the  full  faith  and  credit  provision  of 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  would  be  a 
good  way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gen- 
tlemaxv  yield? 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Kyl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  to  the  floor 
This  is  something  which  has  to  do  with 
preventing  the  possibility  of  double  tax- 
ation. I  think  this  is  a  very  constructive 
step. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  taxation  on  an  individual's  income 
in  its  entirety  in  more  than  one  State.  In 
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my  estimation  it  is  simple  equity  and 
many  of  the  arguments  advocating  a  uni- 
form and  equitable  system  of  taxation 
among  the  several  States  for  businesses 
and  corporations,  thus  providing  relief 
from  the  multiplicity  of  State  and  local 
taxes  contributing  to  multiple  taxation 
apply  equally  to  individuals  in  principle. 
However,  there  Is  a  situation  involv- 
ing taxes  on  the  incomes  of  individuals 
which  I  feel  has  not  been  given  the  con- 
sideration it  is  due.  This  is  the  situation 
where  an  individual  Is  domiciled  in  a 
State  that  does  not  levy  an  income  tax 
and  works  in  a  State  where  either  a 
State  income  tax  is  imposed  or  the  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  that  State  are  em- 
powered to  levy  such  taxes  based  on  in- 
come. I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
case  of  New  Jersey,  a  State  which  does 
not  have  an  income  tax  law,  and  Penn- 
sylvania which,  although  it  does  not  levy 
a  State  income  tax,  has  authorized  its 
political    subdivisions    to    impose    such 
taxes.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  imposes  a 
2-percent  wage   tax   on   everyone  who 
earns  an  income  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
This  rate  will  increase  to  3  percent  ef- 
fective July  1.  The  tax  is  levied  at  the 
full  rate  on  residents,  nonresidents,  and 
out-of-state  residents  as  well. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  lo(* 
at  an  individual's  tax  liabUlty  in  terms  of 
an  aggregate  tax  burden.  For  example, 
tlje  total  State  and  local  tax  burden  In 
Pennsylvania  averages  $94.57  per  $1,000 
of  personal  income,  roughly  approximat- 
ing the  $92.83  State  and  local  tax  lia- 
bility in  New  Jersey.  A  statistically  rep- 
resentative New  Jersey  resident  who 
works  in  Philadelphia  and  pays  a  2-per- 
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cent  gross  income  tax— 3  percent  bejtin. 
nlng  July  1,  1969— however,  would  have 
$20  per  $1,000  of  personal  Income  addld 
to  his  total  tax  bill,  assuming  his  ner 
sonal  income  consists  entirely  of  hk 
wages  or  salary.  Thus,  he  would  pay  $20 
more  tax  per  $1,000  of  personal  income 
than  a  comparably  situated  resident  of 
New  Jersey  who  works  In  New  Jersev  anrt 
$18.26  per  $1,000  more  than  a  resident 
of  Pennsylvania  who  works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With  respect  to  taxation  and  benefits 
I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  the 
courts  have  consistently  recognized  that 
equal  tax  burdens  do  not  necessarily  re- 
quire equal  benefits.  I  do  not  infer  from 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  In  this  regard 
that  it  Is  a  mandate  to  any  taxing  juris- 
diction to  gouge  the  helpless  taxpayer 
especiaUy  the  nonresident  who  has  no 
voice  at  the  polls  or  representation  in 
the  disposition  of  his  tax  dollar.  Rather 
I  believe  the  courts  view  this  issue  of 
taxes  versus  benefits  as  one  to  be  re- 
solved  as  fairly  as  practical  by  the  polit- 
leal  Instruments  of  government.  There 
exists  no  standard  by  which  State  and 
local  taxing  jurisdictions  may  apportion 
the  tax  burden  between  residents  and 
nonresidents  taking  into  consideration 
the  relative   benefits  derived  by  each 
class.  In  this  connection,  I  include  the 
following  table,  entitled  "Local  Income 
Tax  Bases,  1967,"  taken  from  an  infor- 
mation  report,  M-43,  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions,  covering   "State   and  Local  Pi- 
nances.   Significant   Features,    1966  to 
1969": 
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Source:  Tax  Foundation,  Inc..  "City  Income  Taxes,"  research  publication  No.  12  (new  series) 


The  table  compares  city  income  taxes 
imposed  on  nonresidents  with  those  on 
residents.  You  will  note  that  while  most 
cities,  including  Philadelphia,  impose  the 
same  tax  rate  on  both  residents  and  non- 
residents, other  cities— New  York.  Balti- 
more. Detroit.  Flint,  and  Grand  Rapids- 
impose  different  rates.  Three  of  these  Im- 
pose only  half  the  resident  rate  on  non- 
residents. 


Just  as  there  exists  a  pressing  need  for 
the  establishment  of  an  eqiutable  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce, as  embodied  in  the  legislation 
now  before  us,  I  firmly  believe  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  create  a  national 
standard  for  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the 
incomes  of  out-of-State  residents  as 
compared  with  residents.  Insofar  as  the 
taxation  of  residents  and  nonresidents 


within  the  same  State  Is  concerned,  I 
feel  this  is  justifiably  within  the  sole  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  political  instruments  of 
the  State  governments.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe, however,  to  the  argument  that  to 
set  a  national  standard  respecting  in- 
come taxes  on  out-of-State  residents  is 
an  undue  limitation  on  the  State  taxing 
powers. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that  a  taxpayers'  re- 
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volt  Is  not  only  confined  to  our  discus- 
sions of  Federal  taxes,  but  to  State  and 
local  taxes  as  well.  When  President 
Nixon  said: 

We  shall  never  make  taxation  pc^ular,  but 
we  can  make  taxation  fair. 

He  struck  a  note  of  optimism  to  which 
the  American  people  appeal  now  for  ac- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  effect  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble sjrstem  of  taxation  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  the  extent  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  favor  the  Smith  of  Iowa  amendment 
and  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  issue  of 
State  and  local  income  taxes  as  they  af- 
fect out-of-State  residents  to  cover  the 
situation  described  by  my  remarks.  The 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  amendment 
will  not  benefit  New  Jersey  residents 
and  the  residents  of  other  States,  where 
State  or  local  income  taxes  are  not  Im- 
posed, who  must  pay  out-of-State  in- 
come taxes.  The  resulting  inequitable 
and  discriminatory  aggregate  tax  bur- 
dens should  be  remedied  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  as  I  did 
last  year.  Last  year,  when  we  discussed 
this  amendment  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  on  May  22,  I  not  only  supported 
this  amendment  but  offered  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  to  it.  This  year  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
includes  that  amendment,  as  I  think  It 
will  strengthen  the  purpose  of  his  en- 
deavor. As  the  gentleman  from  SouUi 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  has  already 
pointed  out.  I  feel  that  this  measure  is 
essentially  a  clarification  of  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  expressed  in  the  full 
faith  and  credit  clause,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  again  vote  to  approve 
the  amendment  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  although  I  did  not,  in  consultation 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  accept 
the  amendment  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment, nonetheless  I  supported  the 
amendment  the  last  time  it  was  proposed 
and  I  support  it  now.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ANNtJAL     DINNER     IN     LONGWOBTH     BlrlLDXNG 

ARRIVAL    OP    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  just  to  make  this  an- 
noimcement,  that  tonight  is  the  night 
of  the  annual  dinner  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing. Of  course  all  Members  are  invited. 
We  hope  they  will  be  there. 


The  President  is  g<^g  to  be  our  guest. 
He  will  be  there  at  about  6:15.  We  hope 
as  many  Members  as  possible  can  be 
there  at  that  time  to  greet  the  President 
when  he  arrives. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Sboth)  because  I  believe  it  would 
correct  a  situation  under  which  the  State 
of  Alaska  recently  imposed  an  income 
tax  on  many  nonresidents  who  are  domi- 
ciled in  my  State  of  Washington.  These 
individuals  who  have  no  vote  in  Alaska, 
or  have  no  benefits  such  as  education  of 
their  children  in  Alaska  schools  are  tsuced 
because  they  sail  on  a  ship  that  enters 
Alaska  waters  or  are  truck  drivers  and 
airline  pilots  and  fishermen,  who  al- 
though nonresidents,  must  pay  Alaska 
income  taxes  just  because  they  must  visit 
Alaska  in  their  jobs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  Smith  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MB.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  conforming  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  2,  strike   out  all  of  the  table  of 
contents  following  the  Item  which  relates  to 
section  401,  and  Insert  the  following: 
"TITLE    V — TAXATION    OP    INDIVIDUALS 

"Sec.  601.  Reduction  of  multiple  taxability. 
"TITLE    VI— DEFINITIONS    AND    MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS 
"Part  A.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  601.  Net  Income  tax. 

"Sec.  602.  Capital  stock  tax;   capital  ac- 
count tax. 

"Sec.  603.  Sales  tax. 

"Sec.  604.  Use  tax. 

"Sec.  60S.  Gross  receipts  tax. 

"Sec.  606.  Excluded  corporation. 

"Sec.  607.  Sale;  sales  price. 

"Sec.  608.  Interstate  sale. 

"Sec.  609.  Origin. 

"Sec.  610.  Destination. 

"Sec.  611.  Business  location. 

"Sec.  612.  Location  of  property. 

"Sec.  614.  Location  of  employee. 

"Sec.  614.  Household  deUverles. 

"Sec.  616.  State. 

"Sec.  616.  State  law. 

"Sec.  617.  Taxable  year. 

"Sec.  618.  Valuation  date. 
"Part  B.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

"Sec.  621.  Permissible  franchise  taxes. 

"Sec.  622.  Prohibition   against   geographi- 
cal discrimination. 

"Sec.  623.  AppllcablUty  of  Act. 

"Sec.  624.  Prohibition  against  out-of-State 
audit  charges. 

"Sec.  625.  Liability  with  respect  to  unas- 
sessed  taxes. 

"Sec.  626.  Effective  dates." 

On  page  12.  line  4,  strike  out  "TTTUt  V 
and  Insert  "TITLE  VI". 

On  page  12,  line  7,  strike  out  "Skj.  601." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  601." 

On  page  12,  line  13,  strike  out  "Seo  602." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  602." 

On  page  12,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sbc.  603." 
and  insert  "Sec.  603." 

On  page  13,  Une  3,  strike  out  "Sbc.  504." 
and  insert  "Sbc.  604." 

On  page  13,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sic.  606." 
and  insert  "Sec.  606." 

On  page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sbc.  606." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  606." 


On  page  19,  line  9.  strike  out  "Sao.  607." 
and  insert  "Sbc.  607." 

On  page  19,  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sac.  606.** 
and  Insert  "Sec.  608." 

On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  609." 
and  Insert  "Sbc.  609." 

On  page  20.  line  3,  strike  out  "Sbc.  610." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  610." 

On  page  20,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  611.- 
and  Insert  "Sbc.  611." 

On  page  21,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  512." 
and  Insert  "Sbc.  613." 

On  page  23.  Une  22.  strike  out  "Sbc.  513." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  613." 

On  page  26,  line  3.  strike  out  "Sbc.  614." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  614." 

On  page  26,  Une  8.  strike  out  "Sbc.  616.- 
and  insert  "Sec.  616." 

On  page  26.  Une  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  616." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  616." 

On  page  26,  Une  17,  strike  out  "Sbc.  617." 
and  insert  "Sec.  617." 

On  page  26,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sbc.  618.'' 
and  Insert  "Sec.  618." 

On  page  27,  Une  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  521." 
and  insert  "Sbc.  621." 

On  page  27.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  633." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  622." 

On  page  27,  line  22.  strike  out  "523"  and 
insert  "623". 

On  page  28.  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  623." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  623." 

On  page  29.  Une  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  534." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  624." 

On  page  29.  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  636." 
and  insert  "Sec.  625." 

On  page  29.  Une  21.  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  30.  Une  5,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  ";  or". 

On  page  30.  after  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  an  income  tax  on  the  income  of  any 
Individual — 

"(A)  which  was  earned  or  derived  while 
the  Individual  was  not  domiciled  In  the 
State,  except  to  the  extent  the  income  was 
earned  from  sources  within  the  State,  or 

"(B)  which  was  earned  or  derived  from 
sources  without  the  State  while  the  individ- 
ual was  domiciled  In  the  State,  except  to 
the  extent  the  tax  exceeds  any  Income  tax 
paid  on  such  Income  to  the  State  (or  poUtl- 
cal  subdlvUions)  In  which  the  Income  was 
earned  or  derived." 

On  page  30,  Une  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  526." 
and  insert  "Sec.  626." 

On  page  30.  Une  18.  strike  out  "526"  and 
insert  "626". 

On  page  31.  after  line  3.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Taxation  op  Individttals. — Title  V  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  31,  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  conforming  amendment  that 
fits  the  previous  amendment  into  the  bill 
and  renumbers  the  sections  and  makes 
it  coincide  as  to  scope  and  effective  date. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OITEREO  BT  KB.  httnoate 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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nJ!f?^"°*«°'!5[:!?  ^  ^  Hdkoate:  On 
Hunt  In  Ueu  thereof  "•600.000". 

»^-,*5^°^'^-  ^'-  Chalnnan.  this 
amendment  relates  to  page  15.  line  9.  as 
indicated  and  makes  only  one  change  in 
the  bill.  It  would  change  the  definition 
or  an  "excluded  corporation"  from  one 
with  an  average  aimual  income  In  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  to  one  with  an  average 
annual  income  in  excess  of  $500,000 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  on  the  latest 
year  for  which  I  can  get  figures,  the 
Commerce  Department  advises  me  there 
are  some  5,700  corporations  with  net  In- 
comes exceeding  $i  million,  as  of  1985 
"Hie  Internal   Revenue  Service  says 
that  there  were  5,722  corporations  with 
a  net  income  of  $1  million  or  more  as  of 
1965.  The  figures  I  received  on  those  be- 
tween $500,000  average  Income  and  $1 
mUlirai  income  show  that  it  would  add 
5.037  corporations  to  the  total.  The  ex- 
cluded corporations  are  the  ones  over 
which  your  States  will  retain  the  powers 
that  they  now  have  to  raise  the  revenue 
that  they  so  desperately  need.  In  essence 
.this  j4jthe  only  change  that  my  amend- 
ment would  make.  I  would  suggest  that 
those   who   have   an    income   of   over 
$500,000  average  per  year  might  be  some- 
thmg  larger  than  most  of  us  would  think 
of  as  small  business,  which  is  what  we 
are  particularly  anxious  to  help.  In  short, 
this  amendment  would  change  the  num- 
ber  of   corporations   from   some   5,700 
which  would  be  paying  taxes  to  your 
States  after  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure and  double   it  to  something  over 
10.000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.' 

Rrst  of  all,  let  me  say  the  amendment 
is  presented  to  us  here  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  not  presented  during  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  this  matter  where  it  could  have 
been  accorded  thoughtful  study. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri if  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  whether  he  is  In  error  or  not' 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  will  yield  if  he 
says  that  what  I  said  is  inaccurate,  and 
then  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  for  what- 
ever comment  he  wishes  to  make 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Let  me  say  that  the 
facts  that  I  base  this  on  are  accurate. 
But  that  does  not  mean  anything  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is:  Was  noit  the 
amendment  which  I  just  offered  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  We  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  special  Subcommittee 
on  Interstate  Taxation  what  doUar 
amount  was  an  appropriate  limitation 
T  ^^-  Chairman,  to  conclude— perhaps 
I  should  say  to  continue,  although  I  will 
be  concluding  very  shortly— we  are  con- 
sidermg  this  matter  for  the  first  time 
and  we  do  not  know  what  its  effect 
would  be.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  may  be  pre- 
senting this  with  accurate  information 
but  I  repeat  that  we  do  not  know  what 
its  effect  would  be.  The  lowering  of  the 
amount  of  the  limltetion  should  be  given 
careful  committee  consideration 
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Seoond.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
ttiat  inflation  being  what  it  is  in  the 
jMt  4  years,  $500,000  a  few  years  ago  Is 
,  *  ^®  **  •^  million  today.  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  gentleman  wishes  In  good 
faith  to  restrict  the  bill  to  small  business, 
but  there  are  many  smaU  businesses  do- 
ing business  with  an  annual  volume  of 
close  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. . 

If  the  gentleman  is  sincere — and  I  am 
sure  he  is— he  wUl  have  an  opportunity 
to  argue  the  case  before  the  other  body 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  reiter- 
ate what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MacGreoor)  stated;  namely,  that 
this  amendment  was  never  offered 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  one  of  the  most  outstanding  tax 
administrators,  Mr.  Cox  of  Georgia  when 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  commit- 
tee suggested  that  his  was  a  likely  com- 
promise. The  $1  million  figure  was  one 
which  was  considered  at  great  length.  We 
Imow  what  the  effect  of  a  $1  mUllon  ex- 
clusion would  be.  We  certainly  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  would  be  if  it  were 
reduced  to  $500,000. 

I  would  also  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  with  title  IV  in  the 
bill,  which  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
oversee  what  is  being  done  in  these  tox- 
mg  jurisdictions,  the  committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  oversee  this. 
Should  problems  arise  in  this  area  then 
under  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  this 
bill,  we  would  be  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment IS  not  timely  and  I  urge  its  defeat 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBNDMBNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  TAFT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taft:  On  page 
30.  line  21.  after  the  word  "ending"  add 
two  years":  and  on  line  24.  delete  "first" 
and  substitute  "third";  and  on  page  31.  line 
5.  delete  "on"  and  substitute  "two  yea« 
after  .  j  •*<"«» 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  shall  not  take 
but  a  minute  to  explain  this  very  simple 
amendment.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be 
adopted,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  a  sound  and  a  precautionary  amend- 
ment, and  perhaps  if  the  amendment  is 
not  adopted  here  it  may  give  warning  to 
the  Senate  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
may  arise  if  legislation  of  this  sort  is 
passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  effect  of  th" 
amenoment  would  be  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  measure,  if  passed  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  I  should  point'  out 
to  the  Members  that  many  legislatures 
in  the  States  have  biennial  sessions  and 
a  2-year  delay  in  putting  it  into  effect 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  adjust  their 
thinking  insofar  as  any  revenue  changes 
*f®,P°"cerned.  as  in  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  or  also  to  adjust  their 
tax  laws  should  there  be  any  change  In 


their  tax  laws  necessary  to  elimlnafa. 
some  very,  very  difficult  questions  that  I 

J^i  ut,TI?**  ^'^'^  ^'  *«  ^^P'y  slap  on 
the  leglslaUon  as  passed  on  top  of  thrtr 
present  State  tax  structure 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmoit. 

m.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  this 
problem  has  been  under  discussion  and 
under  consideration  for  some  lo  vt^ 
now.  It  has  become  clear  that  there  isk 
necessity  to  eliminate  the  chaos  and  con 
fusion  now,  to  relieve  these  companle^ 
which  are  unduly  burdened  by  the  varl 
ous  vexing  questions  relating  to  state 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  believe  that  any  un. 
necessary  delay  would  unduly  saddle 
them,  and  would  be  unjust  and  unfair 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

geJ^lfe^anS?^''-  ^"*^""^"'  ^^'  '^^ 
fiomSSl'^-'^^^'*^*^^^-"-- 

fhS^L^i^^^;  ^'■-  Chainnan,  i  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  appears  to  me,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  verv 
reasonable  amendment.  If  the  summary 
iw  *'?t/®^'^  *^  wrong,  and  the  figures  of 
♦K  ^n°,"^  revenue  people  are  correct 
they  will  lose  $25  to  $50  million.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  believe 
«  this  is  true,  that  we  should  give  the 
States  some  opportimity  to  change  or 
readjust  their  tax  laws  so  that  they  can 
make  up  the  $25  million  or  the  $50  mil- 
Uon  loss?  Because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  only  agency  of  govern- 
ment that  Is  having  difficulty  getting 
enough  tax  revenue.  The  State  govern- 
ments  have  just  about  as  severe  a  prob- 
lem  as  the  Federal  Government  has.  and 
they  are  going  to  have  to  get  that  money 
some  place. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  recognize  that  the 
gentleman  offers  this  argument  in  all 
sincerity  and  probably  with  some  justi- 
ficatlon. 

I  might  say,  however,  this  argument 
was  advanced  some  4  years  ago  as  weU. 
Together  with  that,  I  might  say  the  fig- 
ures and  the  estimates  are  in  dispute. 
Those  who  support  this  bUl  and  the 
study,  in  my  judgment,  and  others,  have 
shown  there  would  be  a  stimulation  of 
commerce  and  that  revenue  would  be 
flowing  into  the  various  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  elimination  of  the  chaos  and 
confusion.  I  think  we  would  find  the 
States  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 

In  addition,  we  have  title  IV  of  the  bill 
which  provides  a  safeguard  whereby  the 
committee  would  be  able  to  exercise  over- 
sight once  this  measure  is  enacted. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  committee  makes 
no  recommendations  for  what  fields  of 
taxation  the  States  can  explore  in  order 
to  make  up  for  this  possible  loss  of  reve- 
nue? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  committee  makes 
no  recommendation  as  to  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  arguments  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were   uttered  by   the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  during  the  course  of 
general  debate.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  then  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  matter  has  been  7  years  in 
study  in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
7  years  In  study  In  the  other  body  before 
It  was  passed. 

We  have  delayed  a  long,  long  time  al- 
ready in  dealing  with  the  vexatious 
problem  that  confronts  countless  small 
enterprises  across  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  body  is  not 
going  to  act  precipitously  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  hope  that  toward  the  end 
of  next  year  it  would  act,  but  I  really 
do  not  expect  it  will  act  before  that  time. 

I  suggest  that  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  the  other  body  to  consider  whether 
or  not  we  should  wait  until  after  the 
1970  State  legislative  sessions  before 
making  this  law  effective. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  need  to  leg- 
islate delay  in  this  matter.  The  guide- 
lines are  clear  and  sufficient.  Further 
State  legislation  will  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7906)  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 438.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    MAT 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Spesiker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  May  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
7906  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUl. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  ana  there 
were — ^yeas  311,  nays  87.  not  voting  34, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  93) 
TEAS— 311 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betta 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blngbmta 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CahUl 

Camp 

Carter 

Caaey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Collins 

Oolmer    '* 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cougblln 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dicklnaon 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duirtan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwarda.  Calif 
Ellberg 
Eilenbom 


Etch 

Esbleman 
Eraos.  Colo. 
Faacell 
Pelghan 
Plndley 

run 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

PreUnghuyaen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallflanakls 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoa 
Oialmo 
aibbons 
Gilbert 
Gold  water 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUfln 
OroM 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helsioskl 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jores,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landrum' 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukena 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

MaUllard 


Marab 

Martin 

Mathlaa 

Mayne 

Meskm 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnlsb 

MlnshaU 

MiaeU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeh«r 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Maaa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 
Plrnle 
PodeU 
Poff 

PoUock 
Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Ralls  back 

Reid,  ni. 
.  Beld.  N.T. 

Reifel 

Rexiss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Booney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wia 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 


T1>ompaon,  Ga 

Welcker 

Wyatt 

Tbomaon,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Wydler 

Tlernan 

WhaUey 

Wylie 

Udall 

Wbltehurst 

Wyman 

Utt 

Whltten 

Yatea 

Vander  Jagt 

WidnaU 

Yatron 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

Young 

Vlgorito 

WUllams 

Zablockl 

Wampler 

Wlm> 

Zion 

Wold 

Zwach 

Watts 

Wright 

NAYS— 87 

Abemethy 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Adams 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poage 

Albert 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price.  Tex. 

Anderson, 

Hays 

Randall 

Calif. 

Hicks 

Rarlck 

Annunzlo 

Hosmer 

Rees 

Bennett 

Hungate 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Blester 

Ichord 

Ronan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Brotzman 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Sebellus 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kee 

Sb  river 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kleppe 

Slkes 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Landgrebe 

Slsk 

Burton,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

Caffery 

Lipscomb 

Slack 

Chappell 

Long,  La. 

Springer 

Clausen, 

McClure 

Staggers 

DonH. 

McFall 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Clawaon.  Del 

McMUlan 

Taft 

Onuner 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Dellenback 

Matsunaga 

Tunney 

Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 

May 
Meeds 

Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 

Edwards.  La. 

Mink 

Waggonner 

Foley 

Mlze 

Waldle 

Prev 

Mollohan 

White 

Fuqua 

Patman 

Wilson.  Bob 

Gonzales 

Pelly 

Wilson. 

Griffiths 

Pettis 

Charles  H. 
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Ashley 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Blatnlk 

Gettys 

Nelsen 

Button 

Hawkins 

O'Hara 

Carey 

Htbert 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Chlsholm 

JoelsoD 

Pucinakl 

Conyers 
Cunningham 

Karth 
Klrwan 

Purcell 
Rostenkowskl 

Digga 
Evins,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Ruppe 

Latta 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fallon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Watkins 

Farbsteln 

Mills 

Wolff 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cler 

k  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cvmnlngham. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr   Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Fallon  vrtth  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkanaaa. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr!  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hawkina. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  MAHON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BOLAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^^^^__^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsinlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONCURRINO  IN 
THE  SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
HJl,  422*— TO  CONTINUE  FOR  A 
TEMPORARY  PERIOD  THE  EXIST- 
INO  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON 
HEPTANOIC  ACID 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  455)  providing  for 
concurring  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
HH.  4229  (Rept.  No.  91-328).  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or 
dered  to  be  printed  : 


H.  RX8.  465 
Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  thU  resolution  the  blli  (HJl. 
4229)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
oxlatlng  suspension  of  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid,  with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto 
he.  and  the  same  is  hereby  taken  from  the 
3peakfix:s  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
ameatoents  be,  and  tihe  same  are  hereby 
AqIuou  to. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT   ON   H.R.    11400.    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.    1969 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
??^««®  ^^  °^  *^^  House  on  the  bill  H  R 
11400  may  have  until  midnight  Friday 
June  27,  to  file  a  conference  report 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
therequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRIAM 
(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
take  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previ- 
ously announced,  we  will  not  have  any 
legislative  business  tomorrow,  but  we  ex- 
pect on  Friday  to  consider  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  4229  which  author- 
izes a  30-day  withholding  tax  provision 
as  a  temporary  measure. 

Also,  on  Friday  we  may  have  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  11400,  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  we  may  also  have 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  8644 
which  relates  to  the  freeze  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

Then,  on  Monday,  we  are  rescheduling 
the  surtax  bill,  which  is  H.R.  12290  pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  made  to  the  leadership  today 
That  will  be  under  a  4-hour  closed  rule 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  will  be 
programed  and  scheduled  and  voted  on 
Monday  next? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  what  we  expect. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  many  of  whom  have 
asked  that  this  request  be  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Thursday  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  wUl  be  the  ne- 
cessity, or  what  will  be  the  rule  provid- 
ing for  the  supplementary  surtax  resolu- 
tion? 

Is  it  to  be  1  hour? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  for  1  hour,  and  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  30-day  extension. 

On  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  defer  to  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  for  debate  will  be  allowed  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does 
not  come  up  until  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  what  Is  programed 
for  Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  adoption  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer). 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  all. 
Mr.     ANDREWS     of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  will  there  be  any  other  leg- 
islative business  next  week? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  the  schedule  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not.  There  are  at 
least  two  other  bills  that  are  eligible,  but 
I  would  like  to  defer  that  untU  Friday 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  But  the 
only  one  the  gentleman  is  certain  of  Is 
the  tax  bill  for  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  as  certain  as  I 
can  be.  and  of  course  there  are  always 
reservations,  but  we  expect  to  consider 
It  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
other  bill  we  will  be  taking  up  on  Fri- 
day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  I  indicated,  there 
are  two  conference  reports — others  may 
be  ready  on  Friday— but  as  far  as  I  know 
there  are  two:  One  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  AFDC  freeze  and  the  other 
is  the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMLSeiON  TO  PILE  CONPERENCP 
REPORT    ON    HJl.    8644.    SUSPEN 

S^TS°^     ^^^     ^^     CHICORY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  8644.  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOE  McCaffrey  observes  25th 

YEAR    OP   service    ON   CAPITOL 
"iT.Tf 

<Mr.  staggers  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting. I  think,  that  we  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  honor  Joe  McCaffrey  as  he  ob- 
serves his  25th  year  of  service  on  Capitol 
Hill.  No  news  correspondent  in  our  time 
has  shown  a  warmer  or  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  Congress  than 
has  Mr.  McCaffrey.  His  interpretations 
of  legislative  maneuvering  are  consist- 
ently to  the  point,  clear,  and  accurate. 
They  find  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence which  has  learned  to  rely  on  his 
observations  and  his  conclusions.  You 
can  always  find  him  where  things  are 
happening.  He  is  a  friend  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  in  turn  each  Mem- 
ber respects  his  judgment  and  his  rever- 
ence for  the  finest  traditions  of  reporting. 
He  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the 
news  media,  and  especially  to  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs  on  which  he 
speaks  so  effectively  and  so  gracefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  consider  my  per- 
sonal relations  with  Joe  McCaffrey,  I 
am  inclined  to  echo  the  words  of  admir- 
ation spoken  some  years  ago  for  another 
newsman  of  unimpeachable  integrity: 

Some  day  I'll  pass  by  the  Great  Gates  of 
Gold, 
And  see  a  man  pass  through  unquestioned 
and  bold. 
"A  Saint?"  I'll  ask,  and  old  Peter'll  reply: 
"No,  he  carries  a  pass — ^he's  a  newspaper 
guy." 

May  the  Hill  have  many  more  years  of 
Joe  McCaffrey,  and  may  all  his  days  be 
days  of  contentment  and  satisfaction 
with  a  job  well  done.  And  may  the  Lord 
watch  over  his  goings  in  and  coming  out 
from  this  day  hence  forth  and  forever 
more. 


CRISIS  OF  CONFIDENCE  HOLDS 
BACK  SURTAX 


<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  mustering  support  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  can  be  traced  directly 
to  a  "crisis  of  confidence"  about  the 
Nixon  administration's  Treasury  De- 
partment. 


Mr.  ftjeaker,  many  people  in  this  Na- 
tion do  not  have  confidence  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy 
will  push  for  real  tax  reform  If  the  sur- 
tax is  extended.  These  people  know  that 
Secretary  Kennedy  is  tied  to  the  big  in- 
terests in  this  country  and  they  doubt 
that  he  will  have  the  courage  to  buck 
them  in  a  showdown  fight  over  tax  re- 
form legislation. 

So  long  as  Secretary  Kennedy  main- 
tains his  massive  financial  ties  to  his 
former  bank,  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  people 
and  the  Congress  cannot  have  confidence 
that  he  will  carry  out  his  duties  In  the 
interests  of  the  public.  Today,  he  re- 
ceives a  $4,800  monthly  pension  from  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
has  his  health  and  life  Insurance  paid 
by  the  bank.  He  has  already  benefited 
from  a  $1,400,000  stock  option  while  in 
ofBce  and  has  a  promise  of  a  $200,000 
payment  from  the  bank  the  moment  he 
leaves  office. 

In  short,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  receiving 
much  more  from  the  bank  than  he  Is 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties. 

With  this  background  It  is  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  have  confidence 
in  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  will 
not  sever  his  ties  to  his  former  employer. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  people  to  believe 
that  such  an  official  wiU  fight  for  tax  re- 
form that  is  opposed  by  so  many  of  his 
former  associates  in  the  banking  and 
business  world. 

The  Secretary's  performance — and  his 
outside  financial  ties— have  created  a 
severe  crisis  of  confidence — a  new  credi- 
bility gap  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  surtax  as 
a  necessary  economic  measure  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  have  annoimced  my  sup- 
port of  extension  of  the  tax  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  now  I  am  beginning  to  have 
serious  doubts  whether  we  can  expect 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  cohorts  at  the 
Treasury  to  back  tax  reform  once  the 
extension  is  enacted. 

It  is  unfair  to  saddle  the  people  with 
this  10-percent  surtax  if  there  is  no  con- 
crete assurance  that  the  big  boys  will 
be  forced  to  pay  their  fair  share  through 
the  closing  of  these  tax  loopholes.  The 
American  people  are  angry  over  high 
taxes  and  high  interest  rates  and  they 
want  more  than  tepid  promises  from  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  holds 
such  massive  interests  in  the  financial 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  Congress  should  not  vote  an  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax— for  any  extended 
period— vmtil  the  tax  reform  measures 
are  reported  to  the  floor  and  incorpo- 
rated as  a  package  with  the  surtax. 

The  Congress  oould  continue  the  tax 
for  2  or  3  weeks  by  resolution  while  the 
administration  and  its  illustrious  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  got  behind  a  tax  re- 
form measiure.  These  2  or  3  weeks  will 
give  the  administration  plenty  of  time  to 
muster  the  support  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  us  see  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  willing  to  tax  his  former  allies  in 
the  banking  and  business  community  be- 
fore we  vote  this  surtax.  It  Is  a  chance 
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for  the  Secretary  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on 
tax  reform  If  he  really  wants  It. 

This  should  be  a  brocul  set  of  tax  re- 
forms covering  every  concelvs^le  loop- 
hole. And  this  would  mean  closing  the 
loopholes  through  which  the  commercial 
banking  industry  receives  millions  of 
dollars  in  subsidies.  For  example,  the  so- 
oalled  bad  debt  reserve  is  a  tax  loophole 
through  which  the  financial  institutions 
escape  nearly  a  billion  dollars  In  taxes 
every  year. 

Will  the  Secretary  have  the  courage  to 
close  this  loophole  while  he  receives  his 
pension  from  the  Contlnent«il  Illinois 
National  Bank? 

The  Secretary  has  failed  miserably  in 
preventing  the  banks  from  raising  inter- 
est rates.  He  refused  to  do  anything— to 
say  anything — to  stop  the  latest  prime 
rate  Increase  from  7%  to  8y2  percent. 
His  comments  were  almost  an  open  In- 
vitation for  the  banks  to  raise  the  rates. 

Last  week,  he  was  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  stated  that 
he  did  nothing  and  would  do  nothing  to 
roll  back  these  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  predictable  that  Sec- 
retary Kennedy's  attitude  on  tax  reform 
will  end  up  like  his  views  on  high  Interest 
rates.  He  will  not  do  anything  meaning- 
ful in  either  area.  He  will  let  the  public 
be  gouged  both  by  taxes  and  by  high  In- 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  obvious  that  If  we 
want  something  done  about  tax  reform 
and  high  Interest  rates,  we  are  going  to 
need  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
one  who  can  put  the  public  interest 
ahead  of  his  private  Interests. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
supported  extension  of  the  surtax  but 
specifically  coupled  it  with  the  call  for 
tax  reforms.  This  was  a  sound  position 
and  it  is  one  which  should  be  followed 
now. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  de- 
liberated this  issue  and  took  a  very  firm 
stand  on  the  great  need  for  tax  reform. 
The  committee  called  for  immediate  ac- 
tion to  reform  the  Federal  revenue  struc- 
ture and  we  also  pointed  out  that  it  was 
"essential  for  many  other  reasons  and 
long  overdue": 

Despite^  pressing  matters  of  Immediate 
fiscal  policy,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
objective  of  revenue  reform.  This  Is  an  op- 
portune time  to  accomplish  this  long-delayed 
Job,  as  the  public  is  giving  strong  support 
to  this  effort.  Revenue  reform  will  also  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  objections  to  using  the  tex 
system  for  short-run  stabilization.  It  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  manifest  inequities  in 
the  present  tax  structure  that  permit  nu- 
merous individuals  with  high  Incomes  to 
avoid  paying  their  Just  share  of  support  of 
Federal  programs. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  committee  argued  against  letting 
the  surtax  extension  be  an  excuse  for 
inaction  on  tax  reform.  The  language  Is 
as  follows : 

It  Is  Imperative  that  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax and  excises  should  not  be  the  excuse  for 
relaxing  efforts  to  tighten  control  over  ex- 
penditures, to  increase  economy  and  effi- 
ciency In  Government,  to  eUmlnate  obsolete 
or  low  priority  Items  in  the  budget,  and  to 
drastically  revise  the  tax  system  to  produce 
a  larger  tax  base,  tax  equity,  and  steady 
economic  growth.  In  the  longer  run,  no  fiscal 


policy  can  long  succeed  unless  these  objec- 
tives are  realized. 

So,  today,  I  am  withholding  my  im- 
qualifled  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  tax 
reform  bill  and  imtil  Secretary  Kennedy 
is  willing  to  come  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
fight  for  these  reforms. 


TRAGIC  SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  tragic 
situation  In  Northern  Ireland.  Today  a 
bipartisan  group  of  104  Members  of  this 
body  asked  President  Nixon  by  letter  to 
express  our  distress  over  discrimination 
Etgalnst  Roman  Catholics  In  Northern 
Ireland.  The  tragedy  of  a  policy  of  dis- 
crimination Is  written  In  the  histories  of 
many  nations.  I  believe  it  would  be 
foolish  for  the  Government  of  Northern 
Ireland  to  Ignore  the  clear  and  per- 
suasive lessons  of  history. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  ,  for  his  leadership 
and  effort  to  the  end  that  this  discrim- 
ination cease. 

Our  letter  said,  In  part: 

The  opportunity  to  seek  and  obtain  em- 
ployment and  housing  without  regard  to 
religion,  race,  creed  or  national  origin  mxist 
be  guaranteed,  if  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  is  to  be  advanced  by  this  generation, 
as  the  cause  of  freedom  was  advanced  by 
our  common  forefathers. 

We  ask  the  President  to  convey  our  feel- 
ings to  Prime  Minister  James  Chichester- 
Clark  of  Northern  Ireland  and  to  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson,  not  for  our 
benefit  but  for  the  good  of  their  nations 
and  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
question  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  the  Issue 
of  civil  rights,  but  the  rights  sought  are 
human  rights  inalienable  and  innate.  All 
people  who  cherish  liberty  and  justice 
must  support  and  insure  equal  protection 
and  equal  rights  under  the  law.  The  issue 
of  civil  rights  Is  the  concept  of  humanity 
for  what  makes  us  human  Is  our  concern 
for  our  fellow  man  and  our  protection  of 
his  Interest  as  our  own. 

We  &sk.  the  President  to  Inform  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  of  our  pledge 
of  friendship  and  support  In  solving  this 
problem,  which  is  tearing  their  nation 
and  hurting  all  of  its  citizens. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed,  as  are  my 
colleagues,  that  Intolerance  and  discrim- 
ination are  encouraged  by  and  rooted  In 
the  laws  of  Northern  Ireland.  We  all 
well  know  that  prejudice  cannot  be  up- 
rooted In  a  day.  but  when  discrimination 
Is  founded  In  law.  Intolerance  Is  fed  and 
flourishes. 

On  Saturday.  June  28,  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  Northern  Ireland  wUl  hold 
a  mass  rally  and  march  for  civil  rights. 
The  participants  will  march  from  Stra- 
bane  to  Derry  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port for  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
protection  under  the  laws.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  siid  the  Nation  to  focus 
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their  attention  on  this  dononstratlon 
and  let  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
know  that  we  support  them  in  their  at- 
tempta  to  peacefully  change  harmful 
practices  and  discriminatory  laws.  We 
hope  to  see  responsible  men  on  all  sides 
remove  the  blinds  of  hate  and  to  bind 
the  wounds  of  recent  conflict. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  make  known 
to  the  leaders  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
of  Great   Britain   our   hope   that   the 
rights  and  safety  of  these  marchers  will 
be  protected.  The  state  must  protect  its 
citizens  and  the  rights  of  the  minority 
I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  informa- 
H2.?,.}  ^*^^  received  regarding  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  8,000  special  police  reserves 
wUl  be  called  up.  If  these  forces  known  as 
B-Speclals  are  being  called  up  merely 
to  free   the  regular  forces  from  daUy 
duties  so  that  the  regular  police  will 
be  able  to  protect  the  marchers  then 
all  Is  well.  However,  if  this  special  con- 
stabulary is  used  to  harass  the  marchers 
or  to  assist  the  extremist,  then  I  am  sure 
that    only    violent    confrontation    will 
result 

In  the  past,  unfortunately,   the  B- 
5^ials  have  failed  to  protect  the  civil 
rtghts -demonstrators     and     have     In 
several  cases  joined  with  those  extremist 
who  sought  to  do  the  marchers  harm 
During  the  dairy  riots,  the  allegations  of 
poUce  brutality  and  collusion  with  the 
ton  Paisley  extremist  arose  because  of 
the  activities  of  the  special  constabulary 
and  not  primarily  of  the  regular  police 
Because  of  this  and  similar  incidences 
the  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  re- 
gard this  special  force  as  a  political 
mlliOa  and  do  not  expect  fah:  treatment 
at  their  hands. 

I  urge  the  Government  of  Northern 
Ireland  to  protect  these  marchers,  to  in- 
sure their  safety  and  thereby  demon- 
strate that  the  police  are  not  a  political 
tool  and  that  the  safety  of  aU  citizens  Is 
the  concern  of  government. 

No  people  is  free  imless  all  are  free- 
no  man  is  secure  unless  all  men  are 
secure.  I  urge  the  President  to  express 
our  concern,  and  I  urge  all  my  coUeagues 
to  tocvLs  attention  on  Jime  28 

Mr.     BURTON    of     California.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  be  associated 
with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
coHeague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
O'Neill)  and  to  commend  him,  for  he 
has  eloquently  and  forthrightly  ex- 
pressed the  concerns  which  prompted  us 
to  initiate  this  letter  to  President  Nixon. 
The  right  of  free  men  to  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances  must  be  the  concern 
of  all  free  men.  The  cause  of  human 
dl^ty  transcends  geographic  bounds  or 
political  lines  of  demarkatlon. 

Thus,  we  In  the  Congress  who  joined 
together  to  express  our  concern  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  to  request  of  him  that  he 
relay  that  concern  to  the  Governments 
?^^y  Britain  and  North  Ireland  did 
K)  to  strengthen  the  common  cause  of 
human  dignity,  to  urge  that  reason  pre- 
vail over  prejudice,  that  hate  and  vlo- 

t^,«  Sft^,  °i  ^^  differences  not  con- 
tinue to  blind  men  to  present  needs. 
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We  will  watch  as  free  men  seek  to 
call  attention  to  their  pUght  by  peaceful 
demonstration  in  North  Ireland  June  28 
and  it  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  rights 
of  these  marchers  and  their  safety  will 
be  gxmranteed. 

I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkord.  the  fuU  text  of  the  letter  of 
June  24  to  President  Nixon,  together  with 
the  names  of  my  colleagues  who  Joined 
In  signing  it.  j""'cu 

CONORBsa   OF   THB    UmXED   BtATKS, 

HOXTBX    OF   RXPSXSXNTATIVES, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  24,  1969 
nxBXDan  Richard  M.  Nixon 
The  White  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mi^i^-.^f*'™""^  '^^  *^«  undersigned 

?^rL  ^P'*'*°*  situation  in  Northern 
wni??  ?"*.  P°"°y  °'  ">«  Oovemment  of 
Northern  Ireland  U  one  designed  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  Catholic  minority  m  the 
area  of  Jobs,  housing  and  equal  voting  rights 
among  other  things.  "saw,. 

r.^"  "•  j]»l°<""l  tbat  neither  Intolerance 
nor  prejudice  U  unique  to  any  geography 
or  people.  They  exist  wherever  nis^givZ 
way  to  passion.  However,  we  know  that  la^ 
as  an  expression  of  a  Government's  prin- 
ciples, can  discourage  and  help  eUmlnate 
the  practice  of  discrimination.  Therefore  we 
are  even  more  disturbed  that  Intolerance  and 
r^^  "V"^"°°  "*  encouraged  by  and  rooted 
In  the  laws  of  Northern  Ireland.  Any  socletv 
purporting  to  be  democratic  must  ^^l 
equal  protection  and  equal  rights  under  the 

at'^M^l^*  °/  *"  ''"'^^  '°  ^°*«  ^  elections 
tl^f^J'J  g?^*"»™ent  and  the  guarantee 
that  the  vote  of  each  citizen  weighs  equally 
Is  essential  In  a  free  society  ^^ua^y 

The  opportunity  to  seek  and  obtain  em- 
fiu^!.''*  ""*  bousing  without  regard  to 
reUglon.  race,  creed  or  national  orlgUi  must 
be  guaranteed.  If  the  cause  of  human  dignity 
is  to  be  advanced  by  this  generation,  m  the 
cause  of  freedom  was  advanced  by  our 
common  forefathers.  ' 

Whenever  injustice  exists,  free  men  every- 
Z^"Wl  '^''""•f**  ^y  conscience  to  speak. 
J^^^J,  *«-/'«^''^K  the  oppression  of  the 
CathoUc  minority  m  North  Ireland  we 
request  you  to  express,  through  our  State 
Department,  to  Prime  Minister  Jame! 
Chlchester-Clark  of  North  Ireland  and  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Great  BrUaln  ow 

^o^^''?Kf""-  ^*  ^°P^  **^*t  y°"  ^»  make 
known  this  concern  to  the  peoples  and  Gov- 

r^rl\^\  '"'=^°'''  Northern  Ireland  and 

Innnn^?°''*,^°''  ^^^«^  °'  friendship  and 
support  in  solving  this  problem  which  is  the 

^d  J^tice.'"''^  """^  ^''°  '^"'"^^  "''^^ 
We  hope  these  expressions  will  urge  respon- 

of  hltT?  "''.*"  "'^"  ^  """ov*  tbe  blinds 
of  hate,  to  put  f.slde  the  smoldering  memory 

r£.L^*  °^«?^"  ^'''^  *°  "'"'I  tbe  wounds  7l 
tTe  rlnoT^';*„^^  *^°P«  '°'-  ^^^  sake  Of  aU 
rhL^^'*"  °^  Northern  Ireland  that  these 
conges  occur  soon,  for  no  Nation  can  remata 
free  when  any  of  its  people  are  oppressed 
ho^  r  /*'■'!!  *°  strengthen  the  common 
bond  that  unites  all  members  of  our  soclefrT 
^^  "'B*  the  people  and  GovernL^t  of 
Northern  Ireland  to  do  the  same.  It  is  oniy 
in  such  a  climate  of  shared  humanity  that 
concern  for  historic  differences^  give  way 

I^n^r^^ar  ''^  "''  ^"'^  P"-^ '«  P-^- 
Sincerely. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Phillip 
BUBTON.  John  w.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House;  Thobias 
E.  Morgan,  William  s.  Mail- 
LiARo,  John  e.  Moss,  Qiobok 
BROWN.  Jr.,  Don  Edwards,  Av- 
auBTua     Hawkins,     Frank     E 
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Evans,  William  L.  St.  Oncb 
Emilio  Q.  Daodario.  Dantx  B 
Faocxll,  Patst  Mink,  Abnxr  j 
MiKVA,  William  t.  Mubpht' 
Mxlvin  Pbics.  Danixl  J.  Ronan' 
John  Braoemas.  Edward  P  Bo- 
land,    jAMtt   A.    BtTBKX,    HMOLD 

D.  DoNOHin:,  Hastinos  KcrrR 
Phhjp  j.  Philbin,  Samttbl  n' 
FuisDtL,  John  Ccntxbs,  Jr, 
Charles  C.  Dioob,  Lttcibn  n' 
Nedzi,  Donald  M.  Pbasbr,  Jo-' 
skph  E.  Karth,  William  "Bill" 
Clay,  Abnold  Olsxn,  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Hbnrt  Helstoski. 
James  J.  Howard,  Charles  S 
JoELsoN,  Joseph  Minish,  Ptteb 

W.    RODINO,   Jr..    FRANK   ThoMP- 

SON,    Jr..    Joseph    p.    Addabbo 
Mabio  BiAGOi,  Jonathan  B  Bing- 
ham, Daniel  E.  Btttton.  Hugh 
L.  Carey,  Thasoeus  J.  Dxtlski 
Leonabo     Fabbstxin,     Seymour 
Halpebn,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Al- 
lard  k.  lowenstein, 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Martin  B 
McKneally,     John     M.     Mur- 
phy,    Richard     l.      Ottinoer 
Bertram    L.    Podell,    Adam   c' 
Powell,    Benjamin    s.    Rosen- 
TOAL,  William  P.  Ryan,  James 
H.  Scheueb,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Jr 
Thomas    L.    Ashley,    Michak,  a' 
Peighan,     Charles     A.     Vanik 
WiLLMM  A.  Barrett,  James  a' 
Byrne,  John  H.  Dent,  Joshua 
EiLBEBo,      Daniel      j.      Ptooo 
Joseph     M.     Gatdos,     William 
J.  Green, 
William     S.     Moorhead.     Robert 
Nix,    Pernand    j.    St    Germain- 
Robert   O.   Tiernan.   Henry   B 
Gonzalez,  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Clement 
j.      Zablocki,      R.      Lawrence 
Couohlin.  Jim  Wright 
Wn-LiAM     H.     Bates,     Cornelius 
E.   Gallagher,  Joseph  M.   Mc- 
Dade,      Joseph      p.      ViooRrro, 
Leonor     K.     Sullivan,     Frank 
J.    Brasco.    James    R.    Grover 
Thomas    J.    Meskill,    Gh-bebt 
GuDE.   Charles     Wilson.   Tor- 
bkbt^  Macdonald,        Martha 
Griffiths  . 
Peter  Kyros,  Mahoabet  M.  Heck- 
iJ3t,  p.  Bradford  Morse,  Robert 
N.   GiAiMo,   James   M.   Hanley 
Phank    j.    Horton,    Edward    j' 
Patten,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Jetfery 
CoHELAN,     Jacob     H.     Gilbert 
Florence    P.    Dwter,    Shirley 
Chisholm. 

Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  the  work  he  has  done  In  regard  to 
this  matter. 


SUPREME     COURT     DECISION     ON 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL,  JR. 


(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
7^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°-  ^38.  October  term, 
1968,  handed  down  a  decision  on  June 
16,  1969.  in  the  case  of  Adam  Clattow 
PowFLL.  Jr.,  and  others,  petitioners, 
against  John  W.  McCormack  and  others. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  historic  decision 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
decision  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


June  25 J  1969 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Supreme  Court  declsl<si  follows: 

(Supreme  CXmrt  of  tb»  XTnited  States — No. 

188,  October  term,   1068) 

ADAM  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al.,  PirrnoN- 

EBS,  V.  John  W.  McCobmack. et  al. 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  June  16,  1069) 
Mb.  Chief  Justice  Wabbxn  deUvered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

In  November  1066.  Petitioner  Adam  Clay- 
ton PoweU.  Jr..  was  duly  elected  from  the 
18th  Congreaslonal  District  of  New  York  to 
serve  In  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  90th  Congress.  However, 
pursuant  to  a  House  resolution,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  take  bis  seat.  PoweU  (and 
some  of  the  voters  of  his  district)  then 
filed  suit  in  Federal  District  Court,  claiming 
that  the  House  could  exclude  him  only  If  It 
found  he  failed  to  meet  the  standing  re- 
quirements of  age.  citizenship,  and  residence 
contained  In  Art.  I.  i  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— requirements  the  House  specifically 
found  Powell  met — and  thus  had  excluded 
him  unconstitutionally.  The  District  Coiirt 
dismissed  petitioners'  complaint  "for  want 
of  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter."  The 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  dismissal,  al- 
though on  somewhat  dilTerent  grounds,  each 
Judge  filing  a  separate  opinion.  We  have  de- 
termined that  it  was  error  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  and  that  Petitioner  Powell  is  en- 
titled to  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  he  was 
unlawfully  excluded  from  the  90th  Congress. 

I.  facts 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Contracts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  conducted  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
Petitioner  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  was 
chairman.  The  Special  Subcommittee  Issued 
a  report  concluding  that  PoweU  and  certain 
staff  employees  had  deceived  the  House  au- 
thorities as  to  travel  expenses.  The  report 
also  Indicated  there  was  strong  evidence  that 
certain  Illegal  salary  payments  had  been 
made  to  Powell's  wife  at  his  direction.  See 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  2349.  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  6-7 
(1966).  No  formal  action  was  taken  during 
the  89th  Congress.  However,  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  90th  Congress,  the  Demo- 
crat members-elect  met  In  caucas  and  voted 
to  remove  Powell  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  27,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1-2  (1967). 

When  the  90th  Congress  met  to  organize  In 
January  1967,  Powell  was  asked  to  step  aside 
while  the  oath  was  administered  to  the  other 
members-elect.  Following  the  administration 
of  the  oath  to  the  remaining  members,  the 
House  discussed  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  determining  whether  PoweU  was  eligible  to 
take  his  seat.  After  some  debate,  by  a  vote  of 
364  to  64  the  House  adopted  House  Resolu- 
tion 1,  which  provided  that  the  Speaker 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  determine 
PoweU's  eligibility.  113  Cong.  Rec.  16  (dally 
ed.  Jan.  10.  1967).  Although  the  resolution 
prohibited  Powell  from  taking  his  seat  until 
the  House  acted  on  the  Select  Committee's 
report.  It  did  provide  that  he  should  receive 
all  the  pay  and  allowances  due  a  member 
during  the  period. 

The  Select  Committee,  composed  of  nine 
lawyer-members.  Issued  an  Invitation  to 
Powell  to  testify  before  the  Committee.  The 
invitation  letter  stated  that  the  scope  of 
the  testimony  and  investigation  would  in- 
clude PoweU's  qualifications  as  to  age,  citi- 
zenship, and  residency;  his  Involvement  In  a 
civil  suit  (In  which  he  had  been  held  In 
contempt);  and  "(m]atters  of  .  .  .  aUeged 
official  misconduct  since  January  3,  lOdl." 


See  HearlngB  on  H.  B.  Res.  No.  1  before  Select 
Committee  Pursuant  to  H.  R.  Res.  No.  1,  OOth 
Cong.,  ist  SesB.,  5  (1967)  (hereinafter  Hear- 
ings). PoweU  ^ipeared  at  the  Committee 
hearing  held  on  February  8,  1067.  After  the 
Committee  denied  In  purt  PoweU's  request 
that  certain  adversary-type  prooedtires  be 
followed,'  PoweU  testified.  He  would,  however, 
give  information  relating  only  to  his  age,  citi- 
zenship, and  residency:  upon  the  advice  of 
coimsel,  he  refused  to  answer  other  ques- 
tions. 

On  February  10,  1067,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Issued  another  Invitation  to  PoweU. 
In  the  letter,  the  Select  Coimnlttee  Informed 
Powell  that  Its  responsibility  under  the 
House  Resolution  extended  to  determining 
not  only  whether  he  met  the  standing  quali- 
fications of  Art.  I.  9  2.  but  also  to  "Inquire 
into  the  question  of  whether  you  should  be 
punished  or  expelled  pursuant  to  the  powers 
granted  .  .  .  the  House  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5,  ...  of  the  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  the  Select  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Inquiry, 
It  has  authority  to  report  back  to  the  House 
recommendations  with  respect  to  .  . .  seating, 
expulsion  or  other  punishment."  See  Hear- 
ings 110.  Powell  did  not  appear  at  the  next 
hearing,  held  February  14,  1967.  However,  his 
attorney  was  present,  and  he  informed  the 
Committee  that  Powell  would  not  testify 
about  matters  other  theia  his  eUglbiUty  un- 
der the  standing  qualifications  of  Art.  I,  {  2. 
Powell's  attorney  reasserted  Powell's  conten- 
tion that  the  standing  qualifications  were 
the  exclusive  requirements  for  membership, 
and  he  further  urged  that  punishment  or 
expulsion  was  not  p>ossibIe  until  a  member 
had  been  seated.  See  Hearings  111-113. 

The  Committee  held  one  further  hearing 
at  which  neither  Powell  nor  his  attorneys 
were  present.  Then,  on  February  23,  1967.  the 
Committee  Issued  Its  report,  finding  that 
Powell  met  the  standing  qualifications  of 
Art.  I,  i  2.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  27.  90th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.,  31  (1967).  However,  the  Committee 
further  reported  that  Powell  had  asserted  an 
unwarranted  privilege  and  Immunity  from 
the  processes  of  the  courts  of  New  York;  that 
he  had  wrongfully  diverted  House  funds  for 
the  use  of  others  and  himself;  and  that  he 
had  made  false  reports  on  expenditures  of 
foreign  currency  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Id.,  at  31-32.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  Powell  be  sworn  and 
seated  as  a  member  of  the  OOth  Congress  but 
that  he  be  censured  by  the  House,  fined  $40,- 
000  and  be  deprived  of  his  seniority.  Id.,  at 
33. 

The  report  was  presented  to  the  House  on 
March  1.  1967,  and  the  House  debated  the 
Select  Committee's  proposed  resolution.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  by  a  vote  of  222 
to  202  the  House  rejected  a  motion  to  bring 
the  resolution  to  a  vote.  An  amendment  to 
the  resolution  was  then  offered;  It  called  for 
the  exclusion  of  Powell  and  a  declaration 
that  his  seat  was  vacant.  The  Speaker  ruled 
that  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  would  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  resolution  If  It  were 
so  amended.  113  Cong.  Rec.  1942  (dally  ed. 
March  1,  1967).  After  fiirther  debate,  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  ey^te  of  248  to 
176.  Then  the  House  adopted  by  a  vote  of  307 
to  116  House  Resolution  No.  278  In  Its 
amended  form,  thereby  excluding  PoweU  and 
directing  that  the  Speaker  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  that  the  seat  was  vacant. 

Powell  and  13  voters  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  subsequently  in- 
stituted this  suit  m  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Five 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  named  as  defendants  IndividuaUy  and 
"as  representatives  of  a  class  of  citizens  who 
are  presently  serving  ...  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives."  John  W.  McCor- 
mack was  named  In  his  official  capacity  as 
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Speaker,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Serge*nt-at-Arms  and  the 
Doorkeeper  were  named  IndividuaUy  and  In 
their  official  capacities.  The  Complaint  al- 
leged that  House  Resolution  No.  278  violated 
the  Constitution,  specifically  Art.  I,  i  2,  cl.  1. 
because  the  resolution  was  inconsistent  with 
the  mandate  that  the  members  of  the  House 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  Art.  I,  {  2,  cl.  2,  which,  petitioners  al- 
leged, sets  forth  the  exclusive  qualifications 
for  membership.'  The  Complaint  further 
aUeged  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  threat- 
ened to  refuse  to  perform  the  service  for 
Powell  to  which  a  duly-elected  Congressman 
is  entitled,  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  re- 
fused to  pay  PoweU  his  salary,  and  that  the 
Doorkeeper  threatened  to  deny  Powell  admis- 
sion to  the  House  Chamber. 

Petitioners  asked  that  a  three- Judge  court 
be  convened.'  Further,  they  requested  the 
District  Court  grant  a  permanent  injunction 
restraining  respondents  from  executing  the 
House  Resolution,  and  enjoining  the  Speaker 
from  refusing  to  administer  the  oath,  the 
Clerk  from  refusing  to  p)eriorm  the  duties 
due  a  Representative,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
from  refusing  to  pay  Powell  his  salary  and 
the  Doorkeeper  from  refusing  to  admit 
Powell  to  the  Chamber.*  The  complaint  also 
requested  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
Powell's  exclusion  was  unconstitutional. 

The  District  Court  granted  respondents' 
motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint  "for  want 
of  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter."  Powell 
v.  McCormack,  266  P.  Supp.  354  (D.CJJ.C. 
1967).'  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  affirmed  on  somewhat 
different  grounds,  with  each  Judge  filing  a 
separate  opinion.  Powell  v.  McCormack,  129 
0.S.  App.  D.C.  364,  395.  P.2d  577  (C.A.D.C. 
Cir.  1968).  We  granted  certiorari  393  U.S.  949 
( 1968 ) .  While  the  case  was  pending  on  our 
docket,  the  90th  Congress  officially  termi- 
nated and  the  9 ist  Congress  was  seated.  In 
November  1968,  Powell  had  again  been 
elected  as  the  representative  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  and  he 
was  seated  by  the  91st  Congress.  The  resolu- 
tion seating  Powell  also  fined  him  $25,000. 
See  HJi.  Res.  No.  2,  01st  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 
115  Cong.  Rec.  21  (daUy  ed.,  January  3, 
1969).  Respondents  then  filed  a  suggestion 
of  mootneas.  We  postponed  further  consid- 
eration of  this  suggestion  to  a  bearing  on 
the  merits.  393  U.S.  1060  (1969). 

Respondents  press  upon  us  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  support  the  court  below;  they 
will  he  considered  In  the  following  order.  (1) 
Events  occurring  subsequent  to  the  grant  of 
certiorari  have  rendered  this  litigation  moot. 
(2)  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  I,  i  6,  insulates  respondents* 
action  from  Judicial  review.  (3)  The  decision 
to  exclude  Petitioner  PoweU  is  supported  by 
the  power  granted  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  expel  a  member.  (4)  This  Court 
lacks  subject  matter  Jurisdiction  over  peti- 
tioners' action.  (5)  Even  if  subject  matter 
Jurisdiction  is  present,  this  litigation  Is  not 
Justifiable  either  under  the  general  criteria 
established  by  this  Court  or  because  a  po- 
litical question  is  involved. 

U.    MOOTNESS 

After  certiorari  was  granted,  respondents 
filed  a  memorandum  suggesting  that  two 
events  which  occurred  subsequent  to  our 
grant  of  certiorari  require  that  the  case  be 
dismissed  as  moot.  On  January  3.  1969.  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress officially  terminated,  and  Petitioner 
Powell  was  seated  as  a  member  of  the  91st 
Congress.  115  Cong.  Rec.  22  (daUy  ed..  Janu- 
ary 3,  1969).  Respondents  insist  that  the 
gravamen  of  petitioners'  complaint  was  the 
failure  of  the  OOth  Congress  to  seat  Peti- 
tioner Powell  and  that,  since  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  a  continuing  body* 
and  Powell  has  now  been  seated,  his  claims 
are  moot.  Petitioners  counter  that  three  is- 
sues remain  vinresolved  and  thus  this  litiga- 
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tlon  preMnta  a  "caa«  or  oontrovaray"  within 
the  meaning  of  Art.  HI:  t  (i)  whether  Powell 
wa»  TinconstltutlonaUy  deprived  of  his  se- 
niority by  his  exclusion  from  the  90th  Con- 
greee;  (2)  whether  the  reeolutlon  of  the  91«t 
Congress  Imposing  as  "punishment"  a  «26,000 
fine  Is  a  continuation  of  respondents'  alleg- 
edly unconstitutional  exclusion,  see  H.R. 
Res.  No.  a,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Seas..  115  Cong.i 
Rec.  21  (dally  ed.,  January  3,  1969) ;  and  (3) 
whether  Powell  is  entitled  to  salary  withheld 
after  his  exclusion  from  the  90th  Congress. 
We  conclude  that  Powell's  claim  for  back  sal- 
ary remains  viable  even  though  he  has  been 
seated  in  the  91st  Congress  and  thus  find  It 
unnecessary  to  determine  whether  the  other 
Issues  have  become  moot.' 

Simply  stated,  a  case  is  moot  when  the  Is- 
sues presented  are  no  longer  "live"  or  the 
parties  lack  a  legally  cognizable  Interest  In 
the  outcome.   See  E.   Borchard,   Declaratory 
Judgments  36-37  (2d  ed.  1941) .  Where  one  of 
the  several  Issues  presented  becomes  moot, 
the  remaining  live  issues  supply  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  case  or  controversy. 
See  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell    330 
U.S.  76,  86-94  (1947);  eA,  J.  Moore,  Federal 
Practice  «  57.13  (2d  ed.  1966) .  Despite  Powell's 
obvious  and  continuing  Interest  in  his  with- 
held salary,  respondents  insist  that  Alejand- 
rino  V.  Quezon,  271  U.S.  528   (1926),  leaves 
«8  no  choice  but  to  dismiss  this  litigation  as 
moot.  Aiejandrino,  a  duly  appointed  Senator 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  suspended  for 
one  year  by  a  resolution  of  the  Philippine 
Senate   and    deprived    of   all    "prerogatives, 
privileges  and  emoluments"  for  the  period  of 
his  suspension.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Philippines  refused  to  enjoin  the  suspension. 
By  the  time  the  case  reached  this  Court,  the 
suspension  had  expired  and  the  Court  dis- 
missed as  moot  Alejandrlno's  request  that  the 
suspension  be  enjoined.  Then,  sua  sponte* 
the  Court  considered  whether  the  possibility 
that  Alejandrlno  was  entitled  to  back  salary 
required  It  "to  retain  the  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detennlnlng  whether  he    [Alejand- 
rlno]  may  not  have  a  mandamus  for  this 
purpose. "  Id.,  at  533.  Characterizing  the  issue 
of  Alejandrlno's  salary  as  a  "mere  Incident" 
to  claim  that  the  suspension  was  Improper, 
the  Court  noted  that  he  had  not  briefed  the 
salary  issue  and  that  his  request  for  manda- 
mus did  not  set  out  with  sufficient  clarity 
the  official  or  set  of  officials  against  whom  the 
mandamus  should  issue.  Id.,  at  533-534.  The 
Court  therefore  refused  to  treat  the  salary 
claim   and   dismissed   the   entire   action   as 
moot. 

Respondents  believe  that  Powell's  salary 
claim  Is  also  a  "mere  Incident"  to  his  insist- 
ence that  he  was  unconstitutionally  ex- 
cluded so  that  we  should  likewise  dUmiss 
this  entire  action  as  moot.  This  argument 
fails  to  grasp  that  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
missal in  AlejandHno  was  not  that  Alejan- 
drlno's deprivation  of  salary  was  insuffi- 
ciently substantial  to  prevent  the  case  from 
becoming  moot,  but  rather  that  his  failure 
to  plead  sufficient  facts  to  establish  his 
mandamus  claim  made  it  impossible  for  any 
court  to  resolve  the  mandamus  request."  By 
contrast,  petitioners'  complaint  names  the 
official  responsible  for  the  payment  of  con- 
gressional salaries  and  asks  for  both  man- 
damus and  an  injunction  against  that 
official." 

Furthermore,  even  if  respondents  are  cor- 
rect that  Powell's  averments  as  to  injunctive 
relief  are  not  sufflclenUy  definite,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  litigation  must  be  dismissed 
as  moot.  Petitioner  Powell  has  not  been  paid 
his  salary  by  virtue  of  an  allegedly  uncon- 
stitutional Hoiue  resolution.  That  claim  is 
still  imresolved  and  hotly  contested  by 
clearly  adverse  parties.  Declaratory  relief  has 
been  requested,  a  form  of  relief  not  avail- 
able when  Alejandrino  was  decided.""  A  court 
may  grant  declaratory  relief  even  t^iougb  It 
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chooaee  not  to  Issue  an  Injunction  or  man- 
dunua.  Bee  United  Public  Workers  v. 
Mitchell,  supra,  at  93;  cf.  United  Statea  v. 
Calif omia.  332  U.S.  18,  25-28  (1947).  A 
declaratory  Judgment  can  then  be  used  a«  a 
predicate  to  further  relief,  including  an  In- 
junction. 28  U.S.C.  5  2202  (1964  ed.);  8«e 
Vermont  Structural  Slate  Co.  v.  Tatko 
Brothers  Slate  Co..  263  F.  2d  29  (C.  A.  2d  Clr 
1958):  United  Statea  Lines  Co.  v.  Shauah- 
nessy.  196  F.  2d  386  (C.  A.  2d  Clr.  1962). 
Alejandrino  stands  only  for  the  proposition 
that,  where  one  claim  has  become  moot  and 
the  pleadings  are  Insufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  plaintiff  is  entlUed  to  another 
remedy,  the  action  should  be  dismissed  as 
moot."  There  U  no  suggestion  that  PoweU-B 
averments  as  to  declaratory  relief  are  In- 
sufficient and  his  aUegedly  unoonstitutlonjU 
deprlvaUon  of  salary  remains  unresolved. 

Respondents  further  argue  that  Powell's 
"wholly  incidental  and  subordinate"  demand 
for  salary  is  insufficient  to  prevent  this  IIU- 
gatlon  from  becoming  moot.  They  suggest 
that    the    "primary    and    principal    reUef" 
sought  was  the  seating  of  Petitioner  Powell 
in  the  90th  Congress  rendering  his  presum- 
ably secondary  claims  not  worthy  of  Judicial 
consideration.  Bond  v.  Floyd,  386  U.S.  116 
(1966),  rejects  respondente"  theory  that  the 
mootness  of  a   "primary"   claim  requires  a 
conclusion  that  all  "secondary"  claims  are 
moot.  At  the  Bond  oral  argument  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  expiration  of  the  session  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  which  excluded  Bond 
had  rendered  the  case  moot.  We  replied :  "The 
State  has  not  pressed  this  argxunent,  and  it 
could  not  do  so,  because  the  State  has  stip- 
ulated that  if  Bond  succeeds  on  his  appeal 
he  win  receive  back  salary  for  the  term  from 
which  he  was  excluded."  385  U.S.,  at  128,  n.  4. 
Bond  Is  not  controlling,  argue  respondents! 
because  the  legislative  term  from  which  Bond 
was  excluded  did  not  end  unUl  December  31, 
1966,'*  and  our  decision  was  rendered  Decem- 
ber 5;  further,  when  Bond  was  decided,  Bond 
had  not  as  yet  been  seated  while  Powell  has 
been."  Respondents  do  not  tell  us,  however, 
why  these  factual  distinctions  create  a  legally 
significant  difference  between  Bond  and  this 
case.  We  relied  in  Bond  on  the  outstanding 
salary  claim  not  the  facts  respondents  stress 
to  hold  that  the  case  was  not  moot. 

Finally,  respondents  seem  to  argue  that 
PoweU's  proper  action  to  recover  salary  is  a 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  so  that,  having 
brought  the  wrong  action,  a  dismissal  for 
mootness  is  appropriate.  The  short  answer  to 
this  argument  Is  that  it  confuses  mootness 
with  whether  Powell  has  established  a  right 
to  recover  against  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  a 
question  which  is  Inappropriate  to  treat  at 
this  stage  of  the  litigation." 
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in.    .SPEECH    OR   DEBATE   CLAUSE 

Respondents  assert  that  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  I, 
§  6,"  is  an  absolute  bar  to  petitioner's  action.' 
This  Court  has  on  four  prior  occasions — Dom- 
browski  v.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82  (1967); 
United  States  v.  Johnson.  383  U.S.  169  ( 1966) ; 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  U.S.  367  (1951); 
and  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168 
(1880) — been  called  upon  to  determine  If  al- 
legedly unconstitutional  action  taken  by  leg- 
Ulators  or  legislaUve  employees  is  Insulated 
from  Judicial  review  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause.  Both  parties  insist  that  their 
respective  positions  find  support  in  these 
cases  and  tender  for  decision  three  distinct 
issues:  (1)  whether  respondents  In  partici- 
pating in  the  exclusion  of  Petitioner  Powell 
were  "acting  In  the  sphere  of  legitimate  leg- 
islative activity,"  Tenney  v.  Brandhove, 
supra,  at  376;  (2)  assuming  that  respondents 
were  so  acting,  does  the  fact  that  petitioners 
seek  neither  damages  from  any  of  the  re- 
spondents nor  a  criminal  prosecution  lift 
the  bar  of  the  claiwe;  '"  and  (3)  even  If  this 
action  may  not  be  maintained  against  a  Con- 
gressman, may  those   respondents  who  are 


merely  employees  of  the  House  plead  the 
bar  of  the  clause.  We  find  It  necessary  to 
treat  only  the  last  of  theee  Issues. 

The  Speech  of  Debate  Clause,  adopted  bv 
the  Constitutional  Convention  without  de- 
bate or  opposition,'*  finds  Its  roots  in  the 
conflict  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
culminating  in  the  Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  « 
Drawing  upon  this  history,  we  concluded  In 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at  181,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  clause  was  "to  prevent  in- 
timidation [of  legislators]  by  the  executive 
and  accountability  before  a  poesibly  hostile 
Judiciary."  Although  the  clause  sprung  from 
a  fear  of  seditious  libel  actions  instituted  by 
Crown  to  punish  unfavorable  speeches  made 
In  Parliament,"  we  have  held  that  It  would 
be  a  "narrow  view"  to  confine  the  protection 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to  words 
spoken  In  debate.  Committee  reports,  resolu- 
tions, and  the  act  of  voting  are  equally  cov- 
ered,  as  are  "things  generally  done  In  a  ses- 
slon  of  the  House  by  one  of  Its  members  in 
relation  to  the  business  before  It."  Kilboum 
V.  Thompson,  supra,  at  204.  Furthermore 
the  clause  provides  not  only  a  defense  on  the 
merits  but  also  protects  a  legislator  from  the 
burden  of  defending  himself.  Dombrowski  v 
Eastland,  supra,  at  85;  see  Tenney  v.  Branil 
hove,  supra,  at  377. 

Our  cases  make  it  clear  that  the  legisla- 
tive   Immunity   created    by   the   Speech  or 
Debat-^  Clause  performs  an  important  func- 
tion In  representative  government.  It  Insures 
that  legislators  are  free  to  represent  the  in- 
terests  of   their   constituents   without   fear 
that  they  will  be  later  called  to  task  In  the 
courts    for    that    representation     Thus,    in 
Tenney   v.    Brandhove,   supra,    at   373,   the 
Court  quoted  the  writings  of  James  Wilson 
as    illuminating   the   reason   for    legislative 
immunity:  "In  order  to  enable  and  encourage 
a  representative  of  the  publlck  to  discharge 
his  publlck  trust  with  firmness  and  success, 
it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  he  should 
enjoy  the  fullest  liberty  of  speech,  and  that 
he  should  be  protected  from  the  resentment 
of  every  one,  however  powerful,  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  the  liberty  may  occasion  offense."  ^' 
Legislative  Immunity  does  not,  of  course, 
bar   all   Judicial  review  of  legislative  acts. 
That  Issue  was  settled  by  Implication  as  early 
as  1803,  see  Marbury  v.  MadUcm.  1  Cranch 
137,  and  expressly  In  Kilboum  v.  Thompson, 
the  first  of  this  Court's  cases  Interpreting 
the  reach  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause. 
Challenged  In  Kilboum  was  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  House  resolution  ordering  the  ar- 
rest   and    imprisonment    of    a    recalcitrant 
witness  who  had  refused  to  respond  to  a 
subpoena  Issued   by  a  House  Investigating 
conunlttee.  While  holding  that  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  barred  Kllboum's  action 
for  false  imprisonment  brought  against  sev- 
eral members  of  the  House,  the  Court  never- 
theless   reached    the    merits    of    Kllboum's 
attack  and  decided  that,  since  the  House  had 
no  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  Kllbotim's 
Imprisonment   pursuant   to   the    resolution 
was  unconstitutional.  It  therefore  allowed 
Kilboum  to  bring  his  false  Imprisonment  ac- 
tion  against   Thompson,   the   House's   Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, who  had  executed  the  warrant 
for  Kllboum's  arrest. 

The  Court  first  articulated  In  Kilboum 
and  followed  In  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland -■ 
the  doctrine  that,  although  an  action  against 
a  Congressman  may  be  barred  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  legislative  employees  who 
participated  in  the  unconstitutional  activity 
are  responsible  for  their  acts.  Despite  the  fact 
that  petitioners  brought  this  suit  against 
several  House  employees — the  Sergeant-at- 
Aims,  the  Doorkeeper  and  the  Clerk — as  well 
as  several  Congressmen,  re^)ondent8  argue 
that  Kilboum  and  Dombrowski  are  distin- 
guishable. Conceding  that  In  Kilboum  the 
presence  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  In 
Dombrowski  the  presence  of  a  congressional 
subcommittee  counsel  as  defendants  in  the 
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litigation  allowed  Judicial  review  of  the  chal- 
lenged congressional  action,  respondents 
urge  that  both  cases  concerned  an  affirm- 
stive  act  performed  by  the  employee  outslds 
the  House  having  a  direct  effect  upon  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Here,  they  continue,  the  relief 
sought  relates  to  actions  taken  by  Hoxiae 
agents  solely  within  the  House.  Alternatively, 
respondents  insist  that  Kilboum  and  Dom- 
browski prayed  for  damages  while  Petitioner 
Powell  asks  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arma  dis- 
burse funds,  an  assertedly  greater  interfer- 
ence with  the  legislative  process.  We  reject 
the  proffered  distinctions. 

That  House  employees  are  acting  pursuant 
to  express  orders  of  the  House  does  not  bar 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionally  of  the 
underlying  legislative  decUlon.  Kilboum  de- 
cisively settles  this  question,  since  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  was  held  liable  for  false 
Imprisonment  even  though  he  did  nothing 
more  than  execute  the  House  resolution  that 
Kllbourn  be  arrested  and  Imprisoned.-'*  Re- 
spondents' suggestions  thus  ask  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  affirmative  acts  of  House 
employees  and  situations  In  which  the  House 
orders  its  employees  not  to  act  or  between 
actions  for  damages  and  claims  for  salary. 
We  can  find  no  basis  In  either  the  history 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  or  our  ca^es 
for  either  distinction.  The  purpose  of  the 
protection  afforded  legislators  is  not  to  fore- 
stall Judicial  review  of  legislative  action  but 
to  insure  that  legislators  are  not  distracted 
from  or  hindered  in  the  performance  of  their 
legislative  tasks  by  being  called  Into  court  to 
defend  their  actions.  A  legislator  Is  no  more 
or  no  less  hindered  or  distracted  by  litigation 
against  a  legislative  employee  calling  Into 
question  the  employee's  affirmative  action 
than  he  would  be  by  a  lawsuit  questioning 
the  employee's  failure  to  act.  Nor  Is  the  dis- 
traction or  hlnderance  Increased  because  the 
claim  Is  for  salary  rather  than  damages,  or 
Isecause  the  litigation  questions  action 
taken  by  the  employee  within  rather  than 
without  the  House.  Freedom  of  legisla- 
tive activity  and  the  purposes  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  are  fully  protected  if  legis- 
lators are  relieved  of  the  burden  of  defending 
themselves."  In  Kilboum  and  Dombrowski 
we  thus  dismissed  the  action  against  mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  did  not  regard  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  as  a  bar  to  review- 
ing the  merits  of  the  challenged  congres- 
sional action  since  congressional  employees 
were  also  sued.  Similarly,  this  action  may  be 
dismissed  against  the  Congressmen  since  pe- 
titioners are  entitled  to  maintain  their  action 
against  House  employees  and  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  propriety  of  the  decision  to  ex- 
clude Petitioner  Powell.'*  As  was  said  in 
Kilboum.  in  language  which  time  has  not 
dimmed: 

"Especially  Is  it  competent  and  proper  for 
this  court  to  consider  whether  its  [  the  legls- 
latinre's]  proceedings  are  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  because,  living 
under  a  written  constitution,  no  branch  or 
department  of  the  government  Is  supreme; 
and  It  Is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Ju- 
dicial department  to  determine  In  cases  reg- 
ularly brought  before  them,  whether  the 
powers  of  any  branch  of  the  government, 
and  even  those  of  the  legislature  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  have  been  exercised  In  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution;  and  If  they  have 
not,  to  treat,  their  acts  as  null  and  void."  103 
U.S.,  at  199. 

IV.    EXCLT7SION    OB    EXFUIAON' 

The  resolution  excluding  Petitioner  Pow- 
ell was  adopted  by  a  vote  In  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  434  Members  of  Congress — 307 
to  116.  113  Cong.  Res.  1966-1967  (daUy  ed. 
March  1,  1967) .  Article  I.  §  5,  grants  the 
House  authority  to  expel  a  member  "with  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds." "  Respondents 
assert  that  the  House  may  expel  a  member 
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for  any  reason  whatsoever  and  that,  since  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  obtained,  the  procedure 
by  which  Powell  was  denied  his  seat  In  the 
90th  Congress  should  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pulsion not  an  exclusion.  Cautioning  us  not 
to  exalt  form  over  substance,  respondents 
quote  from  the  concurring  opinion  of  Judge 
McGowan  In  the  coiirt  below: 

"Appellant  Powell's  cause  of  action  for  a 
Judicially  compelled  seating  thus  boils  down, 
m  my  view,  to  the  narrow  issue  of  whether 
a  member  found  by  his  colleagues  ...  to 
have  engaged  In  official  misconduct  must, 
because  of  the  accidents  of  timing,  be  for- 
mally admitted  before  he  can  be  either  in- 
vestigated or  expelled.  The  sponsor  of  the 
motion  to  exclude  stated  on  the  floor  that 
he  was  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the 
power  to  expel  included  the  power  to  ex- 
clude, provided  a  ^i  vote  was  forthcoming. 
It  was.  Therefore,  success  lor  Mr.  Powell  on 
the  merits  would  mean  that  the  District 
Court  must  admonish  the  House  that  It  is 
form,  not  substance,  that  should  govern  in 
great  affairs,  and  accordingly  conunand  the 
House  members  to  act  out  a  charade."  129 
U.S.  App.  D.C..  at  383-384.  395  P.  2d,  at  606- 
607. 

Although  respondents  repeatedly  urge  this 
Court  not  to  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for 
Powell's  exclusion,  their  attempt  to  equate 
exclusion  with  expulsion  would  require  a 
similar  speculation  that  the  House  would 
have  voted  to  expel  Powell  had  it  been  faced 
with  that  question.  Powell  had  not  been 
seated  at  the  time  House  Resolution  278 
was  debated  and  passed.  After  a  motion  to 
bring  the  Select  Conunittee's  proposed  reso- 
lution to  an  Immediate  vote  had  been  de- 
feated, an  amendemnt  was  offered  which 
mandated  Powell's  exclusion.^*  Mr.  Celler. 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  then 
posed  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  resolution  If  so  amended  "In  the 
sense  that  It  might  amount  to  an  expulsion." 
113  Cong.  Rec.  1942  (dally  ed.,  March  1, 
1967) .  The  Speaker  replied  that  "action  by  a 
majority  vote  would  be  In  accordance  with 
the  riiles."  Ibid.  Had  the  amendment  been 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  expel  Powell,  a 
two-thirds  vote  would  have  been  constitu- 
tionally required.  The  Speaker  ruled  that 
the  House  was  voting  to  exclude  Powell,  and 
we  VTlU  not  speculate  what  the  result 
might  have  been  If  Powell  had  been  seated 
and  expulsion  proceedings  subsequently 
instituted. 

Nor  is  the  distinction  between  exclusion 
and  expulsion  merely  one  of  form.  The  mis- 
conduct for  which  Powell  was  charged  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  convening  of  the  90th 
Congress.  On  several  occasions  the  House  has 
debated  ^whether  a  member  can  be  expelled 
for  actions  taken  during  a  prior  Congress  and 
the  House's  own  manual  of  procedure  ap- 
plicable in  the  90th  Congress  states  that 
"both  Houses  have  distrusted  their  power  to 
punish  in  such  cases."  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  529,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  25  (1967);  see  G.  Galloway, 
History  of  the  House  of  Representatives  32 
( 1961 ) .  The  House  rules  manual  reflects  posi- 
tions taken  by  prior  Congresses.  For  example, 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  expulsion  of  John  W.  Langley 
states  unequivocally  that  the  House  will  not 
expel  a  member  for  misconduct  committed 
during  an  earlier  Congress. 

"[I]t  must  be  said  that  with  practical 
uniformity  the  precedents  in  such  cases  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  will  not  expel 
a  Member  for  reprehensible  action  prior  to 
his  election  as  a  Member,  not  even  for  con- 
viction for  an  offense.  On  May  23,  1884, 
Speaker  Carlisle  decided  that  the  House  had 
no  right  to  punish  a  Member  for  any  offense 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  previous  to 
the  time  when  he  was  elected  a  Member,  and 
added,  "That  has  been  so  frequently  decided 
in  the  House  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 


dispute.' "  H.  R.  Rep.  No.  30,  6eth  Cong.,  Ist 

Sess.,  1-2  (1925)." 

Members  of  the  House  having  expressed  a 
belief  that  such  strictures  ap^ly  to  its  own 
power  to  expel,  we  will  not  assiime  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  would  have  expelled 
Powell  for  his  prior  conduct  had  the  Speaker 
announced  that  House  Resolution  278  was 
for  expulsion  rather  than  exclusion.*" 

Finally,  the  proceedings  which  culminated 
in  Powell's  exclusion  cast  considerable  doubt 
upon  respondent's  assimiption  that  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  expel  would  have 
been  mustered.  These  proceedings  have  been 
succinctly  described  by  Congressman  Eck- 
hardt. 

"The  House  voted  202  votes  for  the  pre- 
vious question  "  leading  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  [Select)  Committee  report.  It  voted 
222  votes  against  the  previous  question, 
opening  the  floor  for  the  Curtis  Amendment 
which  ultimately  excluded  Powell. 

"Upon  adoption  of  the  Curtis  Amendment, 
the  vote  again  fell  short  of  two-thirds,  being 
248  yeas  to  176  nays.  Only  on  the  flnal  vote, 
adopting  the  Resolution  as  amended,  was 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  obtained,  the 
vote  being  307  yeas  to  116  nays.  On  this  last 
vote,  as  a  practical  matter,  members  who 
would  not  have  denied  Powell  a  seat  if  they 
were  given  the  choice  to  punish  him  bad  to 
cast  an  aye  vote  or  else  record  themselves  as 
opposed  to  the  only  punishment  that  was 
likely  to  come  before  the  House.  Had  the 
matter  come  up  through  the  processes  of  ex- 
pulsion. It  appears  that  the  two-thirds  vote 
would  have  failed,  and  then  members  would 
have  been  able  to  apply  a  lesser  penalty."" 

We  need  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Congressman  Eckhardt's  predic- 
tion that  expulsion  proceedings  would  have 
produced  a  different  result.  However,  the 
House's  own  views  of  the  extent  of  Its  power 
to  expel  combined  with  the  Congressman's 
analysts  counsel  that  exclusion  and  expul- 
sion are  not  fungible  proceedings.  The 
Speaker  ruled  that  House  Resolution  278 
contemplated  an  exclusion  proceeding.  We 
must  decline  respondents'  suggestion  that 
we  overrule  the  Speaker  and  hold  that,  al- 
though the  House  manifested  an  intent  to 
exclude  Powell.  Its  action  should  be  tested 
by  whatever  standards  may  govern  an  ex- 
pulsion. 

V.   SITBJECT    MATTER    JtTKISDICrlON 

As  we  pointed  out  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
U.S.  186,  198  (1962),  there  Is  a  significant 
difference  between  determining  whether  a 
federal  court  has  "Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter"  and  determining  whether  a 
cause  over  which  a  court  has  subject  mat- 
ter Jurisdiction  is  "justiciable."  The  District 
Court  determined  that  "to  decide  this  case 
on  the  merits  .  .  .  would  constitute  a  clear 
violation  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers"  and  then  dismissed  the  complaint 
"for  want  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter." Powell  V.  McCormack,  266  P.  Supp.  354. 
359.  360  (D.  C.  D.  C.  1967) .  However,  as  the 
Court  of  Appeals  correctly  recognized,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  is  more 
properly  considered  in  determining  whether 
the  case  is  "Justiciable."  We  agree  with  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  the  District  Court  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  this  case."  How- 
ever, for  reasons  set  forth  In  Part  VI.  infra. 
we  disagree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals'  con- 
clusion that  this  case  is  not  Justiciable. 

In  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra,  we  noted  that  a 
federal  district  court  lacks  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  (1)  If  the  cause  does  not 
"arise  under"  the  Federal  Constitution,  laws 
or  treaties  (or  fall  within  one  of  the  other 
enumerated  categories  of  Article  m);  or  (2) 
If  It  Is  not  a  "case  or  controversy"  within 
the  meaning  of  that  phrase  In  Article  m: 
or  (3)  if  the  cause  is  not  one  described  by 
any  Jurisdictional  statute.  And.  as  in  Baker 

V.  Corr,  supra,  our  determination  (see  Part 

VI.  !  B  ( 1 )   infra)  that  this  cause  presents 
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no  nonjTistlclable  "political  questloii"  dis- 
poses of  respondents'  contentions  •♦  that  this 
csoM  u  not  a  "case  or  eontroveny."  ■ 

Respondents  first  contend  that  this  Is  not 
m  case  "arising  under"  the  Constitixtlon 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  m.  They 
emphasise  that  Art.  I,  J  8,  <m«tgTM  to  each 
house  of  Congress  the  power  to  Judge  the 
elections  and  qualifications  of  Its  own  mem- 
bers and  to  punish  Its  members  for  disorder- 
ly behavior.  Respondents  also  note  that  un- 
der Art.  I,  )  8,  the  Senate  has  the  "sole 
power"  to  try  all  impeachments.  Respond- 
ents argue  that  these  delegations  (to  "Judge," 
to  "punish,"  and  to  "try")  to  the  Legislative 
Branch  are  explicit  grants  of  "Judicial  pow- 
er" to  the  Congress  and  constitute  specific 
exceptions  to  the  general  mandate  of  Arti- 
cle m  that  the  "Judicial  power"  shall  be 
vested  In  the  federal  courts.  Thus,  respond- 
ents maintain,  the  "power  conferred  on  the 
courts  by  article  m  does  not  authorize  this 
Court  to  do  anything  more  than  declare  Its 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  to  proceed."  " 

We  reject  this  contention.  Article  m,  |  1, 
provides  the  "Judicial   Power   .   .   .  shall  be 
vested  In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such  in- 
ferior Courts  as  the  Congress  may  ...  es- 
tablish." Further,  }  2  mandates  that  the  "Ju- 
dicial Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases 
arising  under  this  Constitution.  .  .  ."  It  has 
long  been  held  that  a  suit  "arises  under" 
the  Constitution  if  petitioners'  claims  "will 
be  stutalned  If  the  Constitution  ...    [Is] 
given  one  construction  and  will  be  defeated 
If  It  [Is]  given  another.""  Bell  v.  Bood.  327 
U.S.  678.  885  (1946).  See  King  County  v.  Se- 
attle School  District  So.  1,  263  U.S.  361,  363- 
364  (1923).  Cf.  Osbom  v.  Bon*  o/  the  United 
States,  22  U.S.   (9  Wheat).  738   (1824).  See 
generally,  C.  Wright,  Federal  Courts  48-62 
(1963).  Thus,  this  case  clearly  Is  one  "aris- 
ing vmder"  the  Constitution  as  the  Court 
has    interpreted    that    phrase.    Any    bar    to 
federal     courts     reviewing     the     Judgments 
made  by  the  House  or  Senate  in  excluding 
a  member  arises  from  the  allocation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  two  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government    (a   question   of   Justiciability), 
and  not  from  the  petitioners'  failure  to  state 
a  claim  based  on  federal  law. 

Respondents  next  contend  that  the  Coiirt 
of  Appeals  erred  In  ruling  that  petitioners' 
suit  Is  "authorized  by  a  Jurisdictional  sta- 
tute.'  i.e..  28  U.S.C.  51331(a)  (1964  ed.).  Sec- 
tion 1331  (a)  provides  that  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  "all  civil  actions 
wherein  the  matter  In  controversy  .  .  .  arises 
under  the  Constitution  .  .  .  ."  Respondents 
urge  that  even  though  a  case  may  "arise 
under  the  Constitution"  for  purposes  of  Ar- 
ticle III,  It  does  not  necessarily  "arise  under 
the  Constitution"  for  purposes  of  §  1331  (a) . 
Although  they  recognize  there  Is  little  legis- 
lative history  concerning  the  enactment  of 
{  1331  (a),  respondents  argue  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  when  the  section  was  first 
enacted  Indicates  that  the  drafters  did  not 
Intend  to  include  suits  questioning  the  ex- 
clusion of  Congressmen  In  this  grant  of  "fed- 
eral question"  Jxirlsdlctlon. 

Respondents  claim  that  the  passage  of  the 
Force  Act"  In  1870  lends  support  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  intended  scope  of  §  1331. 
The  Force  Act  gives  the  district  courts  Ju- 
rladlctlon  over  "any  civil  action  to  recover 
possession  of  any  office  .  .  .  wherein  it  ap- 
pears the  sole  question  .  .  .  arises  out  of 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  ...  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude."  However,  the  Act  spedflcally 
excludes  suits  concerning  the  office  of  Con- 
gressman. Respondents  maintain  that  this 
exclusion  demonstrates  Congress'  Intention 
to  prohibit  federal  courts  from  entertaining 
suits  regarding  the  seating  of  Congressmen. 
We  have  noted  that  the  grant  of  Juris- 
diction in  i  1331(a),  while  made  in  the  lan- 
guage used  In  ArUde  m,  is  not  in  all  re- 
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spects  coextensive  with  the  potential  for 
federal  Jurisdiction  found  in  Article  III.  See 
Zviekler  v.  Koota,  389  U.S.  241,  246,  n.  8 
(1987).  Nevertheless,  It  has  generally  been 
recognized  that  the  Intent  of  the  drafters 
was  to  provide  a  broad  Jurisdictional  grant 
to  the  federal  courts.  See,  e.g.,  P.  Mlshkln, 
The  Federal  "Question"  in  the  District 
Courts,  63  Col.  L.  Rev.  167,  160  (1963);  J. 
Chadboum  and  A.  Levin,  Original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  Questions,  90  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
639,  644-646  (1942).  And.  as  noted  above,  the 
resolution  of  this  case  depends  directly  on 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
has  oonslstently  held  such  suits  are  author- 
ized by  the  statute.  Bell  v.  Hood,  supra;  King 
County  V.  Seattle  School  District  No.  1,  supra. 
See,  e.g.,  Oully  v.  First  Nafl  Bank  in  Merid- 
ian, 299  UJ3.  109,  112  (1986);  The  Fair  v. 
Kohler  Die  A  Specialty  Co.,  288  U.S.  22  26 
(1913). 

As  respondents  recognize,  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  wording  or  legislative  history  of  }  1331 
or  In  the  decisions  of  this  Court  which  would 
Indicate  that  there  Is  any  basis  for  the  In- 
terpretation they  wovUd  give  that  section. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  passage  of  the  Force 
Act  indicates  that  f  1331  does  not  confer 
Jurisdiction  In  this  case.  The  Force  Act  is 
limited  to  election  challenges  where  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  In  violation  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  is  alleged.  See  28  U.S.C. 
!  1344  ( 1964  ed.) .  Further,  the  Act  was  passed 
five  years  before  the  original  version  of  S  1331 
was  enacted.  While  It  might  be  Inferred  that 
Congress  Intended  to  give  each  House  the 
exclusive  power  to  decide  congressional  elec- 
tion challenges,*  there  Is  absolutely  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  passage  of  this  Act  evidences 
an  Intention  to  Impose  other  restrictions  on 
the  broad  grant  of  Juristllctlon  in  §  1831. 


Act,  28  U.  8.  C.  12201  (1964  ed.) ,  provides 
that  a  district  court  may  "declare  the  rights 
...  of  any  Interested  party  .  .  .  whether  or 
not  further  relief  Is  or  could  be  sought  "  The 
avallablUty  of  declaratory  reUef  depends  on 
whether  there  Is  a  live  dispute  between  the 
parties,  Golden  v.  Zwickler,  394  U.  8.  103 
(1969),  and  a  request  for  a  declaratory  relief 
may  be  considered  independently  of  whether 
other  forma  of  relief  are  appropriate  See 
United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  U  a 
76.  93  (1947);  6A  J.  Moore.  Federal  Practlc^ 
1167.08(8)  (2d  ed..  1966);  cf.  United  statea 
v.  California,  332  U.  S.  19.  26-26  (1947).  We 
thus  conclude  that  in  terms  of  the  general 
criteria  of  JusUciabUlty.  this  case  Is  Justicl- 
able. 

B.  Political  question  doctrine 

Textually  Demonstrable  Oonstitutlonal 

Commitment 
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VI.  JTJsnciABiLrrT 
Having  concluded  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals correctly  ruled  that  the  District  Court 
had  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  we 
turn  to  the  question  whether  the  case  is 
Jxistlclable.  Two  determinations  must  be 
made  In  this  regard.  First,  we  must  decide 
whether  the  claim  presented  and  the  relief 
sought  are  of  the  type  which  admit  of  Judi- 
cial resolution.  Second,  we  must  determine 
whether  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment renders  the  Issue  presented  a  "polit- 
ical question" — that  Is,  a  question  which  Is 
not  Justiciable  In  federal  court  because  of 
the  separation  of  powers  provided  by  the 
Constitution. 

A.  General  considerations 
In  deciding  generally  whether  a  claim  is 
Justiciable,  a  court  must  determine  whether 
"the  duty  asserted  can  be  Judicially  identified 
and  its  breach  Judicially  determined,  and 
whether  protection  for  the  right  asserted  can 
be  Judicially  molded."  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra, 
at  198.  Respondents  do  not  sertously  contend 
that  the  duty  asserted  and  Its  alleged  breach 
cannot  be  Judicially  determined.  If  peti- 
tioners are  correct,  the  House  had  a  duty  to 
seat  Powell  once  it  determined  he  met  the 
standing  requirements  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
stitution. It  Is  undisputed  that  he  met  those 
requirements  and  that  he  was  nevertheless 
excluded. 

Respondents  do  maintain,  however,  that 
this  case  not  Justiciable  because,  they  assert, 
It  Is  Impossible  for  a  federal  court  to  "mold 
effective  relief  for  resolving  this  case."  Re- 
spondents emphasize  that  petitioners  asked 
for  coercive  relief  against  the  officers  of  the 
House,  and,  they  contend,  federal  cotirts 
cannot  Issue  mandamus  or  injunctions  com- 
pelling officers  or  employes  of  the  House  to 
perform  specific  official  acts.  Respondents 
rely  primarily  on  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  to  support  this  contention. 

We  need  express  no  opinion  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  coercive  relief  in  this  case, 
for  petitioners  sought  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment, a  form  of  relief  the  District  Court 
oould  have  issued.  The  Declaratory  Judgment 


Respondents  maintain  that  even  if  this 
case  is  otherwise  Justiciable,  it  presents  only 
a  political  question.  It  is  well-established 
that  the  federal  courts  will  not  adjudicate 
political  questions.  See,  e.g.,  Coleman  v 
Miller,  307  U.  S.  433  (1939) ;  Oetjen  v.  Central 
Leather  Co.,  246  U.  S.  297  (1918) .  In  Baker  v 
Carr,  supra,  we  noted  that  political  questions 
are  not  Justiciable  primarily  because  of  the 
separation  of  powers  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. After  reviewing  our  decisions  in 
this  area,  we  concluded  that  on  the  surface 
of  any  case  held  to  Involve  a  political  ques- 
tion was  a  least  one  of  the  following  formu- 
lations : 

"A  textually  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment  of  the  Issue  to  a  co-ordinate 
political  department;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially 
discoverable  and  manageable  standards  for 
resolving  it;  or  the  Impossibility  of  deciding 
without  an  initial  policy  determlnaton  of  a 
kind  clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion;  rr  the 
Impossibility  of  a  court's  undertaking  inde- 
pendent resolution  without  expressing  lack 
of  the  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  unques- 
tioning adherence  to  a  political  decision 
already  made;  or  the  potentiality  of  embar- 
rassment from  multifarious  pronouncements 
by  various  departments  on  one  question " 
Id.,  at  217. 

Respondents'  first  contention  is  that  this 
case  presents  a  political  qtiestlon  because 
imder  Art.  I,  §  6,  there  has  been  a  "textually 
demonstrable  constitutional  commitment"  to 
the  House  of  the  'adjudicatory  power"  to  de- 
termine Powell's  qualifications.  Thus  it  Is 
argued  that  the  House,  and  the  House  alone, 
has  power  to  determine  who  is  qualified  to  be 
a  member." 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a  textual  commitment  to  a  co-ordinate 
department  of  the  Government,  we  must  In- 
terpret the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  we 
must  first  determine  what  power  the  Consti- 
tution confers  upon  the  House  through  Art.  I, 
§  6,  before  we  can  determine  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  exercise  of  that  power  Is  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  Respondents  maintain 
that  the  House  has  broad  power  under  §  5, 
and,  they  argue,  the  House  may  determine 
which  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
membership.  On  the  other  hand,  petitioners 
allege  that  the  Constitution  provides  that 
an  elected  representative  may  be  denied  his 
seat  only  if  the  House  finds  he  does  not  meet 
one  of  the  standing  qualifications  expressly 
prescril>ed  by  the  Constitution. 

If  examination  of  f  6  disclosed  that  the 
Constitution  gives  the  House  Judicially  un- 
reviewable power  to  set  qualifications  for 
membership  and  to  Judge  whether  prospec- 
tive members  meet  those  qualifications,  fur- 
ther review  of  the  Hotue  determination 
might  well  be  barred  by  the  poUtlcal  ques- 
tion doctrine.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Hotise  power  to  Judge 
only  whether  elected  members  possess  the 
three  standing  qualifications  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution,"  further  consideration 
would  l>e  necessary  to  determine  whether 
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any  of  the  other  formulations  of  the  poUtlcal 
question  doctrine  are  "inextricable  from  the 
case  at  bar."  "  Bofcer  v.  Carr,  supro,  at  217. 

In  other  words,  whether  there  is  a  "tex- 
tually demonstrable  constitutional  commit- 
ment of  the  Issue  to  a  coordinate  political 
department  of  government"  and  what  Is  the 
scope  of  such  commitment  are  questions  we 
must  resolve  for  the  first  time  In  this  oase." 
For,  as  we  pointed  out  in  Baker  v.  Carr, 
supra,  "[djeciding  whether  a  matter  has  In 
sny  measure  been  committed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  another  branch  of  government,  or 
whether  the  action  of  that  branch  exceeds 
whatever  authority  has  been  committed.  Is 
itself  a  delicate  exercise  In  constitutional  In- 
terpretation and  Is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Court  as  ultimate  interpreter  of  the  Oonsitl- 
tutlon."  Id.,  at  211. 

In  order  to  determine  the  scope  of  any 
"textual  commitment"  under  Art.  I,  §  5,  we 
necessarily  must  determine  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  to  "Judge  the  qualifications  of  Its 
members."  Petitioners  argue  that  the  rec- 
ords of  the  debates  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  available  commentary  from  the 
post-Convention,  pre-ratl&catlon  period, 
and  early  congressional  applications  of  Art. 
I.  §  5,  support  their  construction  of  the  sec- 
tion. Respondents  Insist,  however,  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  pre-Convention 
practices  of  the  EngUsb  Parliament  and 
American  colonial  assemblies  demonstrates 
that  by  1787,  a  legislature's  power  to  Judge 
the  qualifications  of  Its  members  was  gen- 
erally understood  to  encompass  exclusion 
or  expulsion  on  the  ground  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's character  or  past  conduct  rendered 
him  unfit  to  serve.  When  the  Constitution 
and  the  debates  over  its  adoption  are  thus 
viewed  In  historical  perspective,  argue  re- 
spondents, it  becomes  clear  that  the  "quall- 
flcatlons"  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  meant  to  limit  the  long 
recognized  legislative  power  to  exclude  or 
expel  at  will,  but  merely  to  establish  "stand- 
ing Incapacities,"  which  could  be  altered 
only  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  Otir 
examination  of  the  relevant  historical  ma- 
terials leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  peti- 
tioners are  correct  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion leaves  the  House"  without  authority 
to  exclude  any  person,  duly  elected  by  his 
constituents,  who  meets  all  the  requirements 
for  membership  expressly  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution. 

a.  The  Pre-Conventlon  Precedents:  Since 
our  rejection  of  respondents'  interpretation 
of  S  5  results  in  significant  measure  from 
a  disagreement  with  their  historical  analysis, 
we  must  consider  the  relevant  historical  an- 
tecedents in  considerable  detail.  As  do  re- 
spondents, v/e  begin  with  the  English  and 
colonial  precedents. 

The  earliest  English  exclusion  precedent 
appears  to  be  a  declaration  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1553  "that  Alex.  Nowell,  being 
Prebendary  [I.e.,  a  clergyman]  In  Westmin- 
ster, and  thereby  having  voice  in  the  Convo- 
cation House,  cannot  be  a  member  of  this 
House  .  .  .  ."  J.  Tanner,  Tudor  Constitutional 
Documents:  1485-1603,  at  696  (2d  ed.  1930). 
This  decision,  however,  was  consistent  with 
a  long-esublished  tradition  that  clergy  who 
participated  in  their  own  representative  as- 
semblies or  convocations  were  ineligible  for 
membership  In  the  House  of  Commons."  See 
1  E.  Porrttt,  The  Unreformed  House  of  Com- 
mons 125  (1963);  Taswell-Langmead's  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History  142-143  (11th 
ed.  T.  Plucknett  1960).  The  Uadltlonal  in- 
eligibility of  clergymen  was  recognized  as  a 
standing  Incapacity.**  See  1  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  '175.  Nowell's  exclusion, 
therefore,  is  Irrelevant  to  the  present  case, 
for  petitioners  concede — and  we  agree — that 
it  Powell  had  not  met  one  of  the  standing 
qualifications  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
he  could  have  been  excluded  under  Art.  I,  {  5. 
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The  earUe^t  colonial  exclusions  also  fall  to 
support  respondents'  theory." 

Respondents'  remaining  16th  and  17th  cen- 
tury English  precedents  all  are  cases  of  ex- 
pulsion, although  some  were  for  misdeeds  not 
encompassed  within  recognized  standing  in- 
capacities existing  either  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsions  or  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  drafted  In  1787."  Although  these  early  ex- 
pulsion orders  occasionally  contained  state- 
ments suggesting  that  the  Individual  expelled 
was  thereafter  ineligible  for  re-election,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament  from 
which  he  was  expelled,"  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  any  were  re-elected  and  thereafter 
excluded.  Respondents'  colonial  precedents 
during  this  period  follow  a  similar  pattern.** 
Apparently  the  re-election  of  an  expelled 
member  first  occurred  in  1712.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  expelled  Robert  Walpole  for 
receiving  kickbacks  for  contracts  relating  to 
"foraging  the  Troops,"  17  H.  C.  Jotir.  28,  and 
committed  him  to  the  Tower.  Nevertheless, 
two  months  later  he  was  re-elected.  The 
House  thereupon  resolved  "[tjhat  Robert 
Walpole,  Esquire,  having  been,  this  Session 
of  Parliament,  committed  a  Prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  [from)  this 
House,  ...  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
Member  to  serve  In  this  present  Parlia- 
ment .  .  ."  Id.,  at  128.  (Emphasis  added  in 
part.)  A  new  election  was  ordered,  and  Wal- 
pole was  not  re-elected.  At  least  two  similar 
exclusions  after  an  Initial  expulsion  were  ef- 
fected in  the  American  colonies  during  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century." 

Respondents  urge  that  the  Walpole  case 
provides  strong  support  for  their  conclusion 
that  the  pre-Convention  English  and  colonial 
practice   was   that  members-elect  could   be 
excluded  for  their  prior  misdeeds  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  legislative  body  to  which 
they  had  been  elected.  However,  this  con- 
clusion overlooks  an  important  limiting  chEU'- 
acterlstlc  of  the  Walpole  case  and  of  both  the 
colonial  excltision  cases  on  which  respond- 
ents rely:   the  excluded  member  had  been 
previously  expelled.  Moreover,  Walpole  was 
excluded  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  Par- 
liament from  which  he  had  been  expelled. 
"The  theory  seems  to  have  been  that  expul- 
sion lasted  as  long  as  the  parliament  .  .  ." 
Taswell-Langmead's,  supra  at  584,  n.  99.  Ac- 
cord,   1    Blackstone's    Commentaries    •176. 
Thus,  Walpole's  exclusion  Justifies  only  the 
proposition  that  an  expulsion  lasted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  particular  Parliament,  and 
the  expelled  member  was  therefore  subject 
to  subsequent   exclusion   If   reelected   prior 
to  the  next  general  election.  The  two  colonial 
cases  arguably  support  a  somewhat  broader 
principle,  i.e.,  that  the  assembly  could  per- 
manently expel.  Apparently  the  colonies  did 
not  consistently  adhere  to  the  theory  that 
an  expulsion  lasted  only  until  the  election 
of  a  new  asesmbly.  M.  Clarke,  Parliamentary 
Privilege  in  the  American  Colonies  196-202 
( 1943) ."  Clearly,  however,  none  of  these  cases 
supports    respondents'    contention    that   by 
the  18th  century  the  English  Parliament  and 
colonial    assemblies   had    assumed    absolute 
discretion  to  exclude  any  member-elect  they 
deemed  unfit  to  serve.  Rather,  they  seem  to 
demonstrate  that   a  member   could   be   ex- 
cluded only  if  he  had  first  been  expelled. 

Even  if  these  cases  could  be  construed  to 
support  respondents'  contention,  their  prece- 
dential value  was  nullified  prior  to  the  Con- 
sUtutlonal  Convention.  By  1782,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power 
to  exclude  was  unequivocally  repudiated  by 
a  House  of  Commons  resolution  which  ended 
the  most  notorious  English  election  dilute 
of  the  18th  century— the  John  Wilkes  case. 
While  sMTdng  as  a  member  of  Parliament  In 
1763,  Wilkes  published  an  attack  on  a  recent 
peace  ti-eaty  vrtth  Prance,  calling  it  a  product 
of  bribery  and  condemning  the  Crown's  min- 
isters as  "  'the  tools  of  despotism  and  cor- 
ruption.' "  R.  Postgate,  That  Devil  WUkes  63 
(1929).  WUkes  ai»l  others  who  were  involved 


with  the  publication  in  which  the  attack 
appeared  were  arrested  .*»  Prior  to  Wilkes' 
trial,  the  House  of  Commons  exjjelled  him 
for  publishing  "a  false,  scandalous,  and  sedi- 
tious Ubel."  16  Pari.  Hist.  Eng.  1393  (1764). 
Wilkes  then  fled  to  France  and  was  subse- 
quently sentenced  to  exile.  9  L.  Glpeon,  The 
British  Empire  Before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion 37  (1966). 

Wilkes  retvimed  to  England  in  1768.  the 
same  year  In  which  the  Parliament  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  was  dissolved. 
He  was  elected  to  the  next  Parliament,  and 
he  then  surrendered  himself  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  WUkes  was  convicted  of 
seditious  libel  and  sentenced  to  22  months' 
Imprisonment.  The  new  Parliament  declared 
him  ineligible  for  membership  and  ordered 
that  he  be  "expelled  this  House."  16  Pari. 
Hist.  Eng.  646  (1769).  Although  WUkes  was 
re-elected  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  three  times, 
each  time  the  same  Parliament  declared  him 
Ineligible  and  refused  to  seat  him.  See  11  L, 
Olpoon,  Supra,  at  207-216." 

Wilkes  was  released  from  prison  In  1770 
and  was  again  elected  to  Parliament  in  1774. 
For  the  next  several  years,  he  unsuccessfully 
campaigned  to  have  the  resolutions  expeUlng 
him  and  declaring  him  Incapable  of  reelection 
expunged  from  the  record.  Finally,  in  1782, 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  to  expunge 
them,  resolving  that  the  prior  House  actions 
were  "subversive  of  the  Rights  of  the  Whole 
Body  of  Electors  of  this  Kingdom."  22  Pari. 
Hist.  Eng.  1411    (1782). 

With  the  successful  resolution  of  WUkes" 
long  and  bitter  struggle  for  the  right  of  the 
British  electorate  to  be  represented  by  men 
of  their  own  choice.  It  Is  evident  that,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
English  precedent  stood  for  the  proposition 
that  "the  law  of  the  land  had  regulated  the 
qualifications  of  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament" and  those  qualifications  were  "not 
occasional  but  fixed."  16  Pari.  Hist.  Eng.  589, 
590  (1769) .  Certainly  English  practice  did  not 
support,  nor  had  It  ever  supported,  respond- 
ents' assertion  that  the  power  to  Judge 
qualifications  was  generally  understood  to 
encompass  the  right  to  exclude  members- 
elect  for  general  misconduct  not  within 
standing  qualifications.  With  the  repudiation 
m  1782  of  the  only  two  precedents  for  exclud- 
ing a  member-elect  who  had  been  previously 
expelled,'^'  It  appears  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons also  repudiated  any  "control  over  the 
eligibility  of  candidates,  except  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  which  define  their 
[standing]  qualifications."  May's  Parliamen- 
tary Practice  66  (13th  ed  Webster  1924) .  See 
Taswell-Langmead's  supra,  at  686.*" 

The  resolution  of  the  WUkes  case  similarly 
undermined  the  precedential  value  of  the 
earlier  colonial  exclusions,  for  the  principles 
upon  which  they  had  been  based  were  re- 
pudiated by  the  very  body  the  colonial  assem- 
blies sought  to  Imitate  and  whose  precedents 
they  generally  followed.  See  M.  Clarke,  supra, 
at  54.  59-60,  196.  Thus,  In  1784  the  Council 
of  Censors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly" 
denounced  the  prior  expulsion  of  an  un- 
named assemblyman,  ruling  that  his  expul- 
sion had  not  been  effected  In  conformity  with 
the  recently  enacted  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion." In  the  course  of  its  report,  the  Ooun- 
cU  denounced  by  name  the  Parliamentary 
exclusions  of  both  Walpole  and  WUkes,  stat- 
ing that  they  "refiected  dishonor  on  none  but 
the  authors  of  these  violences."  Pennsylvania 
Convention  Proceedings:  1776-1790,  at  89 
(1825). 

Wilkes'  struggle  and  his  ultimate  victory 
had  a  significant  Impact  in  the  American 
colonies.  His  advocacy  of  libertarian  causes  »• 
and  his  pursuit  of  the  right  to  be  seated  In 
Parliament  became  a  couse  celebre  for  the 
colonists.  "[Tlhe  cry  of  'Wllkles  and  Liberty* 
echoed  loudly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
wide  publicity  was  given  to  every  step  of 
WUke's  public  career  in  the  colonial  press. 
.  .  .  The  reaction  In  America  took  on  slg- 
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nlflcant  proportlona.  Colonial*  tended  to 
Identify  their  caiioe  with  that  of  Wllkee.  They 
•aw  him  aa  a  popular  hero  and  a  martyr  to 
the  struggle  for  liberty.  .  .  .  "niey  named 
towna,  coiintlea,  and  even  children  In  hla 
honour."  11  L.  Olpaon.  supra,  at  233."  It  la 
within  thla  historical  context  that  we  m\i»t 
examine  the  Convention  debates  In  1787,  Just 
Ave  years  after  Wllkee'  final  victory. 

b.  Convention  Debates :  Relying  heavily  on 
Professor  Charles  Warren's  analysis  «i  of  the 
Convention  debates,  petitioners  argue  that 
the  proceedings  manifest  the  Pramers'  un- 
equivocal Intention  to  deny  either  branch  of 
Congress  the  authority  to  add  to  or  other- 
wise vary  the  membership  qualifications  ex- 
pressly set  forth  In  the  Constitution.  We  do 
not  completely  agree,  for  the  debates  are  sub- 
ject to  other  Interpretations.  However,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  records  of  the  de- 
bates, viewed  In  the  context  of  the  bitter 
struggle  for  the  right  to  freely  choose  repre- 
sentatives which  had  recently  concluded  In 
England  and  in  light  of  the  distinction  the 
Pramers  made  between  the  power  to  expel 
and  the  power  to  exclude.  Indicate  that  peti- 
tioners' ultimate  conclusion  is  correct. 

The  Convention  opened  In  late  May  1787. 
By  the  end  of  July,  the  delegates  adopted, 
with  a  minimum  of  debate,  age  requirements 
for  membership  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.-  The   Convention   then   appointed   a 
-Committee  of  Detail  to  draft  a  constitution 
Incorporating   these    and    other   resolutions 
adopted  during  the  preceding  months.  Two 
days   after   the   Committee   was   appointed, 
George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the 
Committee  consider  a  clause  "  "requiring  cer- 
tain qualifications  of  landed  property  &  cit- 
izenship' "  and  disqualifying  from  member- 
ship In  Congress  persons  who  had  unsettled 
accounts  or  who  were  Indebted  to  the  United 
States.  2  The  Records  of  the  Pederal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  at  121   (M.  Parrand  rev.  ed. 
1966)   (hereinafter  cited  as  Parrand).  A  vig- 
orous debate  ensued.  Charles  Plnckney  and 
General  Charles  C.  Plnckney,  both  of  South 
Carolina,  moved  to  extend  these  incapacities 
to  both  the  Judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  the  new  government.  But  John  Dickinson, 
of  Delaware,  opposed  the  Inclusion  of  any 
statement  of  qualifications  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  argued  that  it  would  be  "Impossible 
to  make  a  complete  one,  and  a  partial  one 
would  by  implication  tie  up  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature  from  supplying  the  omissions." 
Id.,  at  123.«»  Dickinson's  argument  was  re- 
jected; and,  after  eliminating  the  disqualifi- 
cation   of    debtors    and    the    limitation    to 
"landed"  property,  the  Convention  adopted 
Mason's  proposal  to  Instruct  the  CommlUee 
of  Detail  to  draft  a  property  qualification  Id. 
at  116-117. 

The  Committee  reported  in  early  August, 
proposing  no  change  in  the  age  requirement; 
however.  It  did  recommend  adding  citizen- 
ship and  residency  requirements  for  mem- 
bership. After  first  debating  what  the  precise 
requirements  should  be,  on  August  8,  1787, 
the  delegates  unanimously  adopted  the  three 
qualifications  embodied  in  Art  I,  §  2.  Id.  at 
213." 

On  August  10,  the  Convention  considered 
the  Committee  of  Detail's  proposal  that  the 
"Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  authority  to  establish  such  uniform 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  each  House, 
with  regard  to  property,  as  to  the  said  Leg- 
islature shall  seem  expedient."  Id.,  at  179. 
The  debate  on  this  proposal  discloses  much 
about  the  views  of  the  Pramers  on  the  issue 
of  qualifications.  Por  example,  James  Madi- 
son urged  Its  rejection,  stating  that  the  pro- 
posal would  vest  "an  Improper  &  dangerous 
power  In  the  Legislature.  The  qualifications 
of  electors  and  elected  were  fimdamental 
articles  in  a  Republican  Govt,  and  ought  to 
be  fixed  by  the  ConsUtutlon.  If  the  Legisla- 
ture could  regulate  those  of  either.  It  can 
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by  degrees  subvert  the  Constitution.  A  Re- 
public may  be  converted  Into  an  aristocracy 
or  oligarchy  as  well  by  limiting  the  number 
capable  of  being  elected,  as  the  number  au- 
thorized to  elect.  ...  It  was  a  power  also, 
which  might  be  made  subservient  to  the 
views  of  one  faction  agst.  another.  Qualifica- 
tions founded  on  artificial  distinctions  may 
be  devised,  by  the  stronger  in  order  to  keep 
out  partUans  of  a  [weaker]  faction"  Id 
at  249-250." 

Significantly,  Madison's  argument  was  not 
aimed    at    the    imposition    of    a    property 
qualification    as    such,    but    rather   at   the 
delegaUon   to   the   Congress   of  the   discre- 
tionary power  to  establish  any  qualifications 
The  parallel  between  Madison's  arguments 
and  those  made  In  Wilkes'  behalf  is  striking." 
In  view  of  what  foUowed  Madison's  speech 
It  appears  that  on  this  critical  day  the  Pram- 
ers were  facing  and  then  rejecting  the  pos- 
sibUlty  that  the  legislature  would  have  power 
to  usurp  the  "indisputable  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  return  whom  they  thought  proper"  •« 
to  the  legislature.  OUver  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut, noted  that  a  legislative  power  to 
establish  property  qualifications  was  excep- 
tional and  "dangerous  because  it  would  be 
much   more   liable   to   abuse."   Id.,   at   250. 
Gouvemeur   Morris    then   moved    to   strike 
"with  regard  to  property"  from  the  Commit- 
tee's proposal.  His  Intention  was  "to  leave 
the  LegUlature  entirely  at  large."  Ibid  Hugh 
Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  expressed  con- 
cern  that  if  a  majority  of   the  legUlature 
should  happen  to  be  "composed  of  any  par- 
ticular description  of  men,  of  lawyers  for 
example,  ...  the  future  elections  might  be 
secured  to  their  own  body."  Ibid."  Mr.  Madi- 
son then  referred  to  the  British  Parliament's 
assumption   of   the   power   to   regulate   the 
qualifications  of  both  electors  and  the  elected 
and  noted  that  "the  abuse  they  had  made  of 
it  was  a  lesson  worthy  of  our  attention.  They 
had  made  the  changes  in  both  cases  sub- 
servient to  their  own  views  or  to  the  views 
of    poimcal    or    ReUglous    parties."    /Wd" 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Convention  rejected 
both  Gouveneur  Morris'  moUon  and  the  Com- 
mittee's proposal.  Later  the  same  day.  the 
Convention  adopted  without  debate  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  each  House  "to  be  the 
Judge  of  the  .  .  .  qualifications  of  Its  own 
members."  Id.,  at  264. 

One  other  decision  made  the  same  day  Is 
very  Important  to  determining  the  meaning 
of  Art.  I.   5  5.  When  the  delegates  reached 
the  Committee  of  DeteU's  proposal  to  em- 
power   each    House   to   expel    Its   members, 
Madison  "observed  that  the  right  of  expul- 
sion .  .  .  was  too  Important  to  be  exercised 
by  a  bare  majority  of  a  quorum:    and  In 
emergencies  one  faction  might  be  danger- 
ously   abused."    Id.,    at    254.    He    therefore 
moved  that  "with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds"  be  inserted.  With  the  exception  of 
one  State,  whose  delegation  was  divided   the 
motion  was  xmanlmously  approved  without 
debate,  although  Gouvemeur  Morris  noted 
his  opposition.  The  Importance  of  this  deci- 
sion cannot  be  over-emphasized.  None  of  the 
parties  to  this  sxiit  disputes  that  prior  to 
1787  the  legislative  powers  to  Judge  quali- 
fications and  to  expel  were  exercised  by  a 
majority    vote.    Indeed,    without    exception 
the  English  and  colonial  antecedents  to  Art! 
I,   §  5,  el.  1  and  2,  support  this  conclusion. 
Thus,  the  Convention's  decision  to  Increase 
the    vote    required    to   expel,    because   that 
power  was  "too  important  to  be  exercised  by 
a  bare  majority,"  while  at  the  same  time  not 
similarly  restricting  the  power  to  Judge  qual- 
ifications. Is  compeUlng  evidence  that  they 
considered  the  latter  already  limited  by  the 
standing  qualifications  previously  adopted.™ 
Respondents    urge,    however,    that    these 
events  must  be  considered  in  light  of  what 
they   regard    as   a   very   significant    change 
made  In  Art.  I.  5  2.  cl.  2.  by  the  Committee 
of  Style.  When  the  Committee  of  Detail  re- 
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ported  the  provision  to  the  Convention,  it 

"Every  member  of  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  shaU  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-flv. 
years;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  [inl  the 
United  States  for  at  least  three  years  before 
his  election;  and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  hla 
election,  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen."  Id.,  at  178. 

However,   as  finally  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee  of   Style,    these   quaUficatlons   were 
stated  in  their  present  negative  form    Re. 
spondents  note  that  there  are  no  records  of 
the    "deliberations"    of    the    Committee   of 
Style.  Nevertheless,  they  speculate  that  this 
particular  change  was  designed  to  make  the 
provUlon   correspond   to   the  form   used  bv 
Blackstone  in  listing  the  "standing  Incapaci- 
ties" for  membership  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    See     1     Blackstone's     Commentaries 
•175-176.  Blackstone,  who  was  an  apoloeUt 
for  the  antl- Wilkes   forces   in   Parliament  ;• 
had  added  to  his  Commentaries  after  Wilkes' 
exclusion  the  assertion  that  individuals  who 
were  not  ineligible  for  the  Commons  under 
the  standing  Incapacities  could  still  be  de- 
nied their  seat  if  the  Commons  deemed  them 
unfit  for  other  reasons."  Since  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  were  widely  circulated  In  the 
Colonies,  respondents  further  speculate  that 
the  Committee  of  Style  rephrased  the  quali- 
fications provision  in  the  negative  to  clarify 
the  delegates'   intention   "only   to  prescribe 
the  standing  incapacities  without  imposing 
any  other  limit  on  the  historic  power  of  each 
house  to  judge  qualifications  on  a  case  by 
case  basis."  "- 

Respondents'  argument  Is  inherentlv  weak 
however,  because  it  assimies  that  le^lative 
bodies  historically  possessed  the  power  to 
judge  qualifications  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
As  noted  above,  the  basis  for  that  conclu- 
slon  was  the  Walpole  and  Wilkes  cases 
which  by  the  time  of  the  Convention,  had 
been  denounced  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  repudiated  by  at  least  one  State  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  respondents'  argument  mis- 
represents the  function  of  the  Committee  of 
Style.  It  was  appointed  only  "to  revUe  the 
style  of  and  arrange  the  articles  which  had 
been  agreed  to  ..."  2  Parrand  553.  'The 
Conamlttee  .  .  .  had  no  authority  from  the 
Convention  to  make  alterations  of  substance 
In  the  Constitutions  voted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, nor  did  it  purport  to  do  so;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Convention  had  no  belief 
that  any  Important  change  was,  in  fac^ 
made  In  the  provisions  as  to  qualifications 
adopted  by  it  on  August  10."  '» 

Petitioners  also  argue  that  the  post-Con- 
vention debates  over  the  Constitution's  rati- 
ficatlon  support  their  interpretation  of  §S. 
Por  example,  they  emphasize  Hamilton's  re- 
ply to  the  antlfederallst  charge  that  the  new 
Constitution  favored  the  wealthy  and  well- 
born: 

"The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  method  of 
securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended but  by  prescribing  qualifications  of 
property  either  for  those  who  may  elect  or 
be  elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of  the 
power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  national  gov- 
emment.  Its  authority  would  be  expressly 
restricted  to  the  regulation  of  the  times. 
the  places,  the  manner  of  elections.  The  qual- 
ifications of  the  persons  who  may  choose  or 
be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked  upon  other 
occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  are  unalterable  by  the  legisla- 
ture." The  Federalist  S^l  (Mentor  ed.).  (Em- 
phasis added  in  part.) 

Madison  had  expressed  similar  views  in  an 
earlier  essay,'*  and  his  arguments  at  the 
Convention  leave  no  doubt  about  hU  agree- 
ment with  Hamilton  on  this  issue. 

Respondents  counter  that  Hamilton  was 
actuaUy  addressing  himself  to  criticism  of 
Art.  I,  {  4,  which  authorizes  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  elect- 
ing members  of  Congress.  They  note  that 
prominent  antlfederallsts  had  argued  that 
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thU  power  could  be  used  to  "confer  on  the 
rich  and  well-bom  all  honours."  Brutus  No. 
IV  N.Y.  Journal,  Nov.  29,  1787.  p.  7.  (Em- 
nbasls  in  original.)  Respondents'  contention, 
however  ignores  Hamilton's  express  reliance 
on  the  immutability  of  the  qualifications  set 
forth  m  the  Constitution.'' 

The  debates  at  the  state  conventions  also 
demonstrate  the  Pramers*  understanding 
that  the  qvialificatlons  for  members  of  Con- 
fess had  been  fixed  In  the  Constitution. 
Before  the  New  York  convention,  for  exam- 
ple HamUton  emphasized:  "[Tlhe  true 
principle  of  a  republic  Is,  that  the  people 
should  choose  whom  they  please  to  govern 
them.  Representation  Is  Imperfect  In  pro- 
portion as  the  current  of  popular  favor  Is 
Checked.  This  great  source  of  free  govern- 
ment, popular  election,  sho\Ud  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  the  most  unbounded  liberty  al- 
lowed." 2  Debates  on  the  Pederal  Consti- 
tution 267  (J.  Elliot  ed.  1876)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Elliot's  Debates)."  In  Virginia, 
where  the  Federalists  faced  powerful  oppo- 
sition by  advocates  of  popular  democracy, 
Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  a  future  member  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  and  later  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  met  the  arguments  that 
the  new  Constitution  violated  democratic 
principles  with  the  following  interpretation 
of  Art.  I,  §  2,  cl.  2:  "[Alslt  respects  the  quali- 
fications of  the  elected.  It  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  great  security  to  liberty,  that  very 
few  should  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  be- 
ing chosen  to  the  legislature.  This  Consti- 
tution has  amply  attended  this  idea.  We 
find  no  qualifications  required  except  those 
of  age  and  residence  which  create  a  certainty 
of  their  Judgment  being  matured,  and  of 
being  attached  to  their  state."  3  Elliot's  De- 
bates 8. 

c.  Post-Ratification:  As  clear  as  these 
statements  appear,  respondents  dismiss 
them  as  "general  statements  .  .  .  directed 
to  other  Issues.""'  They  suggest  that  far 
more  relevant  is  Congress'  own  understand- 
ing of  its  power  to  Judge  qualifications  as 
manifested  in  post-ratification  exclusion 
cases.  Unquestionably,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  excluded  members-elect  for 
reasons  other  than  their  failure  to  meet  the 
Constitution's  standing  qualifications.  Por 
almost  the  first  100  years  of  its  existence, 
however.  Congress  strictly  limited  its  power 
to  Judge  the  qualifications  of  its  members 
to  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

Congress  was  first  confronted  with  the  Is- 
sue in  1807,"  when  the  eligibility  of  William 
McCreery  was  challenged  because  he  did  not 
meet  additional  residency  reqvilrements  Im- 
posed by  the  State  of  Maryland.  In  recom- 
mending that  he  be  seated,  the  House  Elec- 
tion Committee  reasoned: 

"The  Committee  proceeded  to  examine  the 
Constitution  with  relation  to  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  find  that  qualifications 
of  members  are  therein  determined,  without 
reserving  any  authority  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures to  change,  add  to,  or  diminish  those 
qualifications;  and  that,  by  that  Instrument, 
Congress  is  constituted  the  sole  judge  of 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  It,  and  are 
obliged  to  decide  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tional rules.  .  .  ."  17  Annals  of  Cong.  871 
(1807). 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  of  the 
basis  for  the  conmiittee's  recommendation, 
during  the  ensuing  debate  the  chairman  ex- 
plained the  principles  by  which  the  com- 
mittee was  governed ; 

"The  Committee  of  Elections  considered 
the  qualifications  of  members  to  have  been 
unalterably  determined  by  the  Pederal  Con- 
vention, unless  changed  by  an  authority 
equal  to  that  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion at  first;  that  neither  the  State  nor  the 
Pederal  Legislatures  are  vested  with  authority 
to  add  to  those  qualifications,  so  as  to  change 
them. . .  .  Congress,  by  the  Pederal  Constltu- 
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tlon,  are  not  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  their  own  members,  but 
they  are  authorized  to  judge  of  their  quali- 
fications; in  doing  so,  however,  they  must 
be  governed  by  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Pederal  Constitution,  and  by  them  only. 
These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  have  made  up  their  report 
and  upon  which  their  resolution  Is  founded." 
Id.,  at  872. 

The  chairman  emphasized  that  the  com- 
mittee's narrow  construction  of  the  power 
of  the  House  to  Judge  qualifications  was  com- 
pelled by  the  "fundamental  principle  in  a 
free  government,"  id.,  at  873.  that  restrictions 
upon  the  people  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives must  be  limited  to  those  "abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
society."  Id.,  at  874.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
lengthy  debate,  which  tended  to  center  on 
the  more  narrow  issue  of  the  power  of  the 
States  to  add  to  the  standing  qualifications 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  the  House 
agreed  by  a  vote  of  89  to  18  to  seat  Congress- 
man McCreery.  Id.,  at  1237.  See  1  A.  Hinds, 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
§414  (1907)    (hereinafter  cited  as  Hinds). 

There  was  no  significant  challenge  to  these 
principles  for  the  next  several  decades.'*  They 
came  under  heavy  attack,  however,  "during 
the  stress  of  civil  war    [but  initially  1    the 
House  of  Representatives  declined  to  exer- 
cise the  power  (to  exclude],  even  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  provocation." «"  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  Doc.  No. 
529,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  §  12.  at  7   (1967). 
The  abandonment  of  such  restraint,  how- 
ever, was  among  the  casualties  of  the  general 
upheaval  produced  in  war's  wake.  In  1868, 
the  House  voted  for  the   first  time  in  Its 
history  to  exclude  a  member-elect.  It  refused 
to  seat  two  duly  elected  representatives  for 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederacy. 
See  1  Hinds  §§449-461."  "This  change  was 
produced  by  the  North's  bitter  enmity  to- 
ward those  who  failed  to  support  the  Union 
cause  during  the  war,  and  was  effected  by 
the  Radical  Republican  domination  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  shift  brought  by  the  naked 
urgency  of  power  and  was  given  little  doc- 
trinal  support."   Comment,   Legislative   Ex- 
clusion:   Julian   Bond    and    Adam    Clayton 
Powell,  35  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  161,  157  (1967).'--' 
Prom  that  time  until  the  present,  congres- 
sional practice  has  been  erratic;  "  and  on 
the  few  occasions  when  a  member-elect  was 
excluded  although  he  met  all  the  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  there 
were  frequently  vigorous  dissents.**  Even  the 
annotations  to  the  official  manual  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  90th  Congress  manifests  doubt 
as  to  the  House's  power  to  exclude  a  member- 
elect  who  has  met  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed qualifications.  See  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representetlves,  H.R.  Doc  No.  529.  89th 
Cong..  2d  Sess..  §  12,  at  7-8  (1967). 

Had  these  congressional  exclusion  prece- 
dents been  more  consistent,  their  preceden- 
tial value  still  would  be  quite  limited.  See 
Note,  the  Power  of  a  House  of  Congress  to 
Judge  the  Qualifications  of  its  Members,  81 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  673,  679  (1968).»  That  an  un- 
constitutional action  has  been  taken  before 
surely  does  not  render  that  same  action  any 
less  unconstitutional  at  a  later  date.  Particu- 
larly m  view  of  the  Congress'  own  doubts  in 
those  few  cases  where  it  did  exclude  mem- 
bers-elect, we  are  not  Inclined  to  give  Its 
precedents  controlling  weight.  The  relevancy 
of  prior  exclusion  cases  Is  limited  largely  to 
the  Insight  they  afford  in  correctly  ascertain- 
ing the  draftsmen's  intent.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  precedential  value  of  these  cases 
tends  to  Increase  In  proportion  to  their 
proximity  to  the  Convention  in  1787.  See 
Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  62,  175 
(1926).  And,  what  evidence  we  have  of  Con- 
gress' early  understanding  confirms  our  con- 
clusion that  the  House  is  without  power  to 
exclude  any  member-elect  who  meets  the 
Constitution's  requirements  for  membership. 


d.    Conclusion:    Had    the    Intent    of    the 
Pramers  emerged  from  these  materials  with 
less  clarity,  we  would  nevertheless  have  been 
compelled  to  resolve  any  ambiguity  in  favor 
of  a  narrow  construction  of   the  scope  of 
Congress'  pwwer  to  exclude  members-elect. 
A  fundamental  principle  of  our  representa- 
tive democracy  is,  In  Hamilton's  words,  "that 
the  people  should  choose  whom  they  please 
to  govern  them."  2  Elliot's  Debates  257.  As 
Madison  pointed  out  at  the  Convention,  this 
principle  Is  undermined  as  much  by  limit- 
ing whom  the  people  can  select  as  by  limit- 
ing the  franchise  Itself.  In  apparent  agree- 
ment with  this  basic  philosophy,  the  Con- 
tention adopted  his  suggestion  limiting  the 
power  to  expel.  To  allow  essentially  that  same 
power  td  be  exercised   under  the   guise  of 
judging  tjualifications,  would  be  to  ignore 
Madison's  warning,  borne  out  in  the  Wilkes 
case  and  some  of  Congress'  own  post-Civil 
War  exclusion  cases,  against  "vesting  an  im- 
proper &  dangerous  power  in   the  Legisla- 
ture."   2   Parrand    249.    Moreover,    it    would 
effectively  nxilllfy  the  Convention's  decision 
to  require  a  two-third  vote  for  expulsion. 
Unquestionably,  Congress  has  an  interest  in 
preserving  its  institutional  Integrity,  but  in 
most  cases  that  Interest  can  be  sufficiently 
safegtiarded  by  the  exercise  of  Its  power  to 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  expel  a  member 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds.  In  short, 
both   the  intention  of  the  Pramers,   to  the 
extent  It  can  be  determined,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  persuade  tis  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  vest  in  the  Congress  a  discre- 
tionary   power   to   deny   membership   by   a 
majority  vote. 

Por  these  reasons,  we  have  concluded  that 
Art.  I.  §  5.  Is  at  most  a  "textually  demon- 
strable commitment"  to  Congress  to  Judge 
only  the  qualifications  expressly  set  forth  in 
the    Constitution.    Therefore,    the    "textual 
commitment"   formulation   of   the   political 
question  doctrine  does  not  bar  federal  courts 
from  adjudicating  petitioners'  claims. 
2.  Other  considerations 
Respondents'  alternate  contention  is  that 
the  case  presents  a  political  question  because 
Judicial     resolution     of     petitioners'     claim 
would  produce  a  "potentially  embarrassing 
confrontation  between  coordinate  branches" 
of  the  Pederal  Government.  But,  as  our  in- 
terpretation of  Art.  I,  I  5,  discloses,  a  deter- 
mination of  Petitioner  Powell's  right  to  sit 
woud  require  no  more  than  an  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  determination 
falls   within   the   traditional    role   accorded 
courts  to  Interpret  the  law,  and  does  not  in- 
volve a  "lack  of  respect  due  [a]  coordinate 
branch  of  government,"  nor  does  it  involve 
an  "Initial  policy  determination  of  a  kind 
clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion."  Baker  v. 
Carr.  supra,  at  217.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment requires  that  federal  courts  on  occasion 
interpret  the  Constitution  In  a  manner  at 
variance  with  the  construction  given  the  doc- 
ument by  another  branch.  The  alleged  con- 
flict "  that  such  an  adjudication  may  cause 
cannot  Justify  the  courts'  avoiding  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  See  United  States 
v.  Brown,  381  U.S.  437,  462  (1985);   Youngs- 
tovm  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S. 
679.   613-614    (1962)    (Frankfurter.  J.,  con- 
curring);  Myers  V.  United  States.  272  U.S. 
62,  293   (1926)    (Brandels,  J.,  dissenting). 

Nor  are  any  of  the  other  formulations  of 
a  political  question  "Inextricable  from  the 
case  at  bar."  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra,  at  217.  Peti- 
tioners seek  a  determination  that  the  House 
was  without  power  to  exclude  Powell  from 
the  90th  Congress,  which,  we  have  seen,  re- 
qtUres  an  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  determination  for  which  clearly  there 
are  "Judicially  manageable  standards."  Fi- 
nally, a  Judicial  resolution  of  petitioners' 
claim  will  not  result  in  "multifarious  pro- 
nouncements by  various  departments  on  one 
question."  Por.  as  we  noted  in  Sofcer  v.  Carr, 
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tupra,  mt  311,  It  ia  the  respoodbUlty  of  thla 
Court  to  act  as  the  ultimate  interpreter  of 
the  Constitution.  Marbury  v.  Madison,  i 
CrsQch  187  (1803).  Thus,  we  oonelude  that 
petitioners'  cUlm  la  not  barred  by  the  po- 
litical question  doctrine,  and  having  deter- 
mined that  the  claim  Is  otherwise  generally 
JustlcUble.  we  hold  that  the  case  Is  Jus- 
ticiable. 

vn.  CONCLTTSION 

To  summarize,   we   have   determined   the 
following :( 1 )  This  case  has  not  been  mooted 
by  PoweU's  seating  In  the  9l8t  Congress.  (2) 
Although   this   action   should   be  dismissed 
against  respondent  Congressmen,  it  may  be 
austained  against  their  agents.  (3)  The  90th 
Congress'  denial   of  membership  to  Powell 
cannot  be  treated  as  an  expulsion.   (4)   We 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of 
this  controversy.  (B)  The  case  Is  Justiciable. 
Further,    analysU    of    the    "textual    com- 
mitment' under  Art.  I.  !  6  (see  Part  VT,  Sec- 
tion B(l)  ).  has  demonstrated  that  In  Judg- 
ing the  qualifications  of  Its  members  Con- 
gress is  limited  to  the  standing  qualifications 
prescribed  In  the  Constitution.  Respondents 
concede  that  Powell  met  these.  Thus,  there 
is  no  need  to  remand  this  case  to  dertermlne 
whether   he   was   entitled   to   be   seated   In 
the  90th  Congress.  Therefore,  we  hold  that, 
since   Adam   Clajrton   Powell,  Jr.,  was  duly 
Wectefl'by  the  voters  of  the  18th  Congres- 
•tonar  TMstrict  of  New  York  and  was  not 
ineligible   to  serve  under  any  provision  of 
the   Constitution,   the   House   was   without 
power  to  exclude  him  from  Its  membership 
Petitioners     seek     additional     forms     of 
equitable    relief.    Including   mandamus    for 
the  release  of  Petitioner  PoweU's  back  pay. 
The  propriety  of  such  remedies,  however,  is 
more  appropriately  considered  In   the  first 
instance  by  the  courts  below.  Therefore,  as 
to   Respondents    McCormack,    Albert,    Ford, 
Celler.  and  Moore,  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Cohmibla  Cir- 
cuit Is  afllrmed.  As  to  Respondents  Jennings 
Johnson,  and  MUler,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  is  reversed  and  the  case  Is  re- 
manded to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Dlartrlct  of  Columbia  with  instruc- 
tions to  enter  a  declaratory  Judgment  and 
for  further  proceedings  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 
Itiaao  ordered. 


rOOTNOTKS 

'Powell  requested   that  he  be  given   (1) 
notice  of  the  charges  pending  against  him, 
Including   a   bill   of   particulars   as   to   any 
accuser;  (2)  the  opportunity  to  confront  any 
accuser,    to   attend    aU    committee   sessions 
where  evidence  was  given,  and  the  right  to 
cross-examine     all     witnesses;      (3)     pubUc 
hearings:    (4)    the  right  to  have  the  Select 
Committee  issue  its  process  to  summon  wit- 
nesses for  his  defense;   (5)  and  a  transcript 
of  every  hearing.  Hearings  on  HJi.  Res.  No.  1 
before  Select  Committee  Pursuant  to  HJR. 
Res.  No.  1,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  54  (1967). 
The  Select  Committee  noted  that  it  had 
given  Powell  notice  of  the  matters  it  would 
Inquire  into,  that  PoweU  had  the  right  to 
attend  aU  hearings  (which  would  be  public) 
with  his  counsel,  and  that  the  Committee 
would  call  witnesses  upon  PoweU's  written 
request  and  supply  a  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings. Id.,  at  58. 

'The  complaint  also  attacked  the  House 
Resolution  as  a  blU  of  attainder,  and  ex  post 
facto  law  and  as  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. Further,  petitioners  charged  that  the 
hearing  procedures  adopted  by  the  Select 
Committee  violated  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

•The  District  Coxirt  refused  to  convene  a 
three-Judge  court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.  Petitioners  did  not  preae  this  issue 
In  their  peUtion  for  writ  of  certiorari  ap- 
pwently  recognizing  the  Validity  of  the 
Court  of  AppeaU'  ruling.  See  Stamler  v. 
WUtU,  383  U.3.  217  (l»a») . 


« Petitioners  also  requested  that  s  writ  of 
mandamus  issue  ordering  tliat  the  named 
olBcials  perform  the  same  acta. 

» The  District  Court  entered  its  order  AprU 
7,  1987.  and  a  notice  of  appeal  was  filed  the 
same  day.  On  April  11,  1967,  Powell  was  re- 
elected to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  special  election  called  to  fill  his  seat.  The 
formal  certification  of  election  was  received 
by  the  House  on  May  1,  1967,  but  Powell  did 
not  again  present  himself  to  the  House  or 
ask  to  be  given  the  oath  of  office. 

"  Respondents'  authority  for  this  assertion 
is  a  footnote  contained  in  Gojack  v.  United 
States.  384  U.S.  702,  707,  n.  4.  (1966): 
"Neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor 
its  committees  are  continuing  bodies." 

•  The  rule  that  this  Court  lacks  Jurisdiction 
to  consider  the  merits  of  a  moot  case  Is  a 
branch  of  the  constitutional  command  that 
the  Judicial  power  extends  only  to  cases  or 
controversies.  See  Sibron  v.  New  York  392 
U.S.  40,  57  (1968);  R.  Robertson  &  P.  Kirk- 
ham.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  $$  270-271  (R.  Wolfson  & 
P.  KUrland  ed.,  1961);  S.  Diamond,  Federal 
Jurisdiction  To  Decide  Moot  Cases  94  U  Pa 
L.  Rev.  126  (1946);  Note,  Cases  Moot  on  Ap-' 
peal:  A  Limit  on  the  Judicial  Power,  103  U 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  772  (1956). 

» Petitioners  do  not  press  their  claim  that 
respondent  McCormack  should  be  required 
to  administer  the  oath  to  PoweU,  apparently 
conceding  that  the  seating  of  PoweU  has 
rendered  this  specific  claim  moot.  Where  sev- 
eral forms  of  reUef  are  requested  and  one 
of  these  requests  subsequently  becomes  moot, 
the  Court  has  stlU  considered  the  remaining 
requests.  See  Standard  Fashion  Co.  v. 
Magrane-Houston  Co..  258  U.S.  346,  353 
(1922).  Respondents  also  argue  that  the 
seating  of  Petitioner  PoweU  has  mooted  the 
claims  of  PoweU's  constituents.  Since  thU 
case  wlU  be  remanded,  that  issue  as  well  as 
petitioners'  other  claims  can  be  disposed  of 
by  the  court  below. 

»  Alejandrlno's  brief  did  not  consider  either 
the  posslbiuty  that  his  request  for  Injimctive 
reUef  had  become  moot  or  whether  his  salary 
claim  required  that  the  Court  treat  the 
propriety  of  his  suspension.  No  brief  was 
filed  on  behalf  of  respondents. 

>•  After  discussing  the  insufficiency  of  Ale- 
jandrlno's averments  as  to  the  officer  respon- 
sible for  his  salary,  the  Court  stated:  "Were 
that  set  out,  the  remedy  of  the  Senator  would 
aeem  to  be  by  mandamua  to  compel  such 
official  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duty  to  pay  him  the  salary  due.  .  .  ."  271 
U.S.,  at  634.  That  the  Insufficiency  of  Ale- 
jandrlno's averments  was  the  reason  for  dis- 
missal Is  further  substantiated  by  a  later 
passage:  "As  we  are  not  able  to  derive  ttom 
the  petition  sufficient  information  upon 
which  properly  to  afford  such  a  remedy  [man- 
damus], we  must  treat  the  whole  case  aa 
moot  and  act  accordingly."  Id.,  at  586. 

'^Paragraph  I8b  of  petlUonera'  complaint 
avers  that  "Leake  W.  Johnson,  as  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  House"  is  responsible  for  and 
refuses  to  pay  Powell's  salary  and  prays  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  from  Implementing  the  House  resolu- 
tion depriving  PoweU  of  his  salary  as  weU  as 
mandamua  to  order  that  the  salary  be  paid. 
"Federal  courts  were  first  empowered  to 
grant  declaratory  Judgmenta  in  1034,  see  48 
Stat.  965,  10  years  after  Alejandrlno  filed  his 
complaint. 

"It  waa  ezpreaaly  sUted  to  Alejandrino 
that  a  properly  pleaded  mandamua  action 
could  be  brought,  271  UJ3.,  at  686.  Impliedly 
holding  that  Alejandrtoo'a  aalary  ffi*<i«  had 
not  been  mooted  by  the  expiration  at  bia 
sxispension. 

"Respondents  do  not  supply  any  sub- 
stantiation for  their  assertion  that  the  term 
of  the  Georgia  Legislature  did  not  ezplie 
untU  December  31.  Presxunably,  they  base 
their    statements    upon     Qa.     Code     Ann 

If  a-1601.  a-i6os  (Supp.  leas) . 
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"Respondents  also  suggest  that  Bond  t« 
not  applicable  because  the  parties  in  BonA 
had  stipulated  that  Bond  would  be  entitled 
to  back  salary  If  hU  constitutional  challensw 
were  accepted  while  there  ia  no  stipulation 
m  this  case.  However,  if  the  cUim  in  Bond 
was  moot,  a  stipulation  by  the  parties  couw 
not  conJer  Jurisdiction.  See,  e.g..  California  v 
San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Railroad  Co  14b  tto 
308,314(1893).  »'"•,  iw  U5. 

"Since  the  court  below  disposed  of  thin 
case  on  grounds  of  JustlclabUlty,  it  did  nnt 
pass  upon  whether  Powell  had  brought Tn 
appropriate  action  to  recover  his  salarf 
Where  a  court  of  appeals  hse  mlsconcelv*^ 
the  applicable  law  and  therefore  failed  to 
pass  upon  a  question,  our  general  practice 
has  been  to  remand  the  case  to  that  court  for 
consideration  of  the  remaining  issues  s« 
e.g..  Utah  Pie  Co.  v.  Continental  Baking  Cn' 
386  U.S.  686,  704  (1967);  Bank  of  Amel^^ 
National  Trust  A  Savings  Assn.y.  V2^i 
362  U.8.  29,  34  (1056).  We  believe  that  such 
acUon  is  appropriate  for  resolution  of  wheth 
er  PoweU  In  this  Utlgation  is  entitled  to 
mandamus  against  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for 
salary  withheld  pursuant  to  the  Houm 
resolution.  "uu«o 

"Article  I,  S  6,  provides:  "for  any  Speech 
or  rebate  in  either  House,  they  [SeiS 
and  Representatives]  shall  not  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place." 

w.'!.^**^."*"'*"  "*  **»•  ^^°^^  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  declaratory  relief  sought 
against  members  of  Congress  and  either  an 
action  for  damages  or  a  criminal  prosecuUon 
emphasizing  that  our  four  previous  caseti 
concerned  "criminal  or  civil  sanctions  of  a 
deterrent  nature."  Brief  for  Petitioners,  at 

*.  "^^  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constltu- 
tl°«\l?'  (J;,Elllot  ed.  1876):- 2  RecorcU  Of 
the  Federal  ConvenUon  246  (Farrand  rev  ed 
1966)   (hereinafter  cited  as  Farrand) 

"The  EngUsh  Bill  of  Rights  contained  a 
provision  substantially  identical  to  Art  I  j6- 
"That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Debates 
or  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought  not  to 
be  impeached  or  questioned  In  any  Court  or 
Place  out  of  ParUament."  1  W.  &  m  Sess  a 
0.  2.  The  EngUsh  and  American  colonial  hU-' 
tory  U  traced  In  some  detail  In  A.  Cells,  The 
Doctrine  of  Legislative  PrivUege  of  Freedom 
of  Speech  and  Debate:  Its  Past,  Present  and 
Future  as  a  Bar  to  Criminal  Prosecutions  in 
the  Courts.  2  SuffoUc  U.  L.  Rev.  1,  »-i6  (1968) 
and  L.  Yankwlch,  The  Inununity  of  Congres- 
sional speech— Its  Origin,  Meaning  and 
Scope,  99  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  960,  961-966  (1951) 

isViTi^llT  ^-  '°^"~"'  ^^  ''^-  ""• 

=  1  The  Works  of  James  Wilson  421  (Mc- 
Closkey  ed.  1967). 

"  In  Dombrowski  $500,000  in  damages  was 
sought  against  a  Senator  and  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
that  Senator.  Record,  pp.  lo-ll.  We  afllrmed 
the  grant  of  summary  Judgment  as  to  the 
Senator  but  reversed  aa  to  subcommittee 
counsel. 

*  The  Court  in  Kilboum  quoted  extensively 
from  Stockdale  v.  Hansard.  9  AD.  &  E  l,  114 
112,  Eng.  Rep.  1112,  1166  (Q3.  1839).  to 
refute  the  assertion  that  House  agents  were 
Immune  because  they  were  executing  orders 
erf  the  House:  "[l]f  the  Speaker,  by  authority 
of  the  House,  order  an  iUegal  Act.  though 
that  authority  shall  exempt  him  from  ques- 
tion, hla  order  shall  no  more  Justify  the 
person  who  executed  It  than  King  Charles's 
warrant  for  levying  ship-money  could  Justify 
hla  revenue  officer."  KUboum  eventuaUy  re- 
covered $20,000  against  Thompron.  See  Kil- 
boum V.  Thompson.  11  D.C.  (MacArth.  &  M  ) 
401,432  (Sup.  Ct.  1883). 

"A  CongreasmAn  is  not  by  virtue  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  absolved  of  the 
responaiblUty  of  filing  a  motion  to  dismiss 
and  the  trial  court  must  stlU  determine  the 
appUcabUlty  of  the  clause  to  platotiffs  ac- 
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tlon.  See  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367. 
377  ( 1051 ) . 

«Oiven  our  disposition  of  this  issue,  we 
need  not  decide  whether  under  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  petitioners  would  be  en- 
titled to  maintain  this  action  solely  against 
members  of  Congrees  where  no  agents  par- 
ticipated in  the  challenged  action  and  no 
other  remedy  was  available.  Cf.  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,  103  U.S.  168,  204-206  (1880). 

"Powell  was  "excluded"  from  the  90th 
Oongreae.  i.e.,  he  was  not  administered  the 
oath  of  office  and  was  prevented  from  taking 
bis  seat.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  the 
oath  and  subsequently  had  been  required  to 
surrender  his  seat,  the  House's  action  would 
nave  constituted  an  "expulsion."  Since  we 
conclude  that  PoweU  was  excluded  from  the 
goth  Congress,  we  express  no  view  on  what 
limitations  may  exist  on  Congress'  power  to 
expel  or  otherwise  punish  a  member  once 
be  has  been  seated. 

"House  Resolution  278,  as  amended  and 
adopted,  provided  "That  said  Adam  Clayton 
PoweU  ...  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  ex- 
cluded from  membership  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress .  .  .  ."  113  Cong.  Rec.  1942  (dally  ed. 
March  1,  1967)  (Emphasis  added) 

3  Other  Congresses  have  expressed  an  iden- 
tical view.  The  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  proposed  expulsion  of 
WlUiam  S.  King  and  John  O.  Shumaker  in- 
formed the  Hoxise: 

"Totir  conunittee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  House  of  Representatlvea  has  no  au- 
thority to  take  Jmrlsdlctlon  of  violations  of 
law  or  offenses  committed  against  a  previous 
Congress.  This  is  a  purely  legislative  body, 
and  entirely  unsuited  for  the  trial  of  crimes. 
The  fifth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  authorizes  'each  house  to  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
member."  This  power  Is  evidently  given  to 
enable  each  house  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional function  of  legislation  unobstructed. 
It  cannot  veet  In  Congress  Jurisdiction  to  try 
a  member  for  an  offense  committed  before 
his  election;  for  such  offense  a  member,  like 
any  other  citizen,  is  Eimenable  to  the  cotirta 
alone."  Hit.  Rep.  No.  815,  44th  Cong.,  lat 
Sess..  2  (1976). 

See  also  15  Cong.  Rec.  4434  (1884)  (ruUng  of 
the  Speaker) ;  HJl.  Rep.  No.  81.  42d  Cong..  3d 
Sess.,  8  (1873)  (expulsion  of  James  Brooks 
and  Oakes  Ames);  KJR,.  Rep.  No.  179.  36th 
Cong..  Ist  Sees.,  4-5  (1858)  (expulsion  of 
Orsamus  B.  Matteeon) . 

^We  express  no  view  as  to  whether  such 
a  ruUng  woiUd  have  been  proper.  A  further 
distinction  between  expulsion  and  exclusion 
inheres  in  the  fact  that  a  member  whose  ex- 
pulsion is  contemplated  may  as  a  matter  ot 
right  address  the  House  and  participate  fiilly 
m  debate  while  a  member-elect  apparently 
does  not  have  a  similar  right.  In  prior  cases 
the  member  whoee  expulsion  was  under  de- 
bate has  been  allowed  to  make  a  long  and 
often  imp>assioned  defense.  See  Cong.  Olobe, 
42d  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  1723  (1873)  (expulsion 
of  Oakes  Ames) ;  Cong.  Globe,  4lBt  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  1524-1525,  1544  (1870)  (expulsion  of 
B.  P.  Whlttemore) ;  Cong.  Globe,  34th  Cong., 
3d  Sess..  925-926  (1857)  (expulsion  of  Wil- 
liam A.  GUbert);  Cong.  Globe,  34th  Cong., 
3d  Seas.,  947-951  (1867)  (expulsion  of  William 
W.  Welch);  9  Annals  of  Cong.  2966  (1799) 
(expulsion  of  Matthew  Lyon) .  On  at  leut 
one  occasion  the  member  has  been  aUowed  to 
cross-examine  other  members  during  the  ex- 
pulsion debate.  2  A.  Hlnda,  Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  i  1643   (1907). 

"A  motion  for  the  previous  question  is  a 
debate-limiting  device  which,  when  carried, 
has  the  effect  of  terminating  debate  and  of 
forctog  a  vote  on  the  subject  at  hand.  See 
Rules  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  HJR. 
Doc.  No.  529.  89th  Cong..  2d  Seae..  ||  804-800 
(1807);  Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  Houaa  ot 
Repreaentatlvea,  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  610.  87tb 
Cong.,  2d  Sesa.,  277-081  (1968). 

"B.  Kokliazdt,  Tb*  AxUm  OUytoa  PoweU 


Caae.  46  Tex.  L.  Rev.  1205.  1200  (1967).  The 
views  of  Congressman  Eckhardt  were  echoed 
during  the  exclusion  proceedings.  Congreas- 
coan  Cleveland  stated  that,  although  he 
voted  in  favor  of  and  supported  the  Select 
Committee's  reconcmiendatlon,  if  the  exclu- 
sion amendment  received  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question,  then 
he  would  support  the  amendment  "on  final 
passage."  Congrkssional  Rkcoro,  vol.  113. 
pt.  4.  p.  5031.  Congressman  Oubser  was  even 
more  explicit: 

"I  shaU  vote  against  the  previous  question 
on  the  Curtis  amendment  simply  because  I 
believe  future  and  perfecting  amendments 
should  be  allowed.  But  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  ordered,  then  I  will  be  placed  on  the 
horns  of  an  impossible  dilemma. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  expel  Adam  Clay- 
ton PoweU,  by  seating  him  first,  but  that 
will  not  be  my  choice  when  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment is  before  us.  I  wlU  be  forced  to  vote  for 
exclusion,  about  which  I  have  great  con- 
stitutional doubts,  or  to  vote  for  no  punish- 
ment at  all.  Given  this  raw  and  isolated  issu^, 
the  only  alternative  I  can  follow  Is  to  vote 
for  the  Curtis  amendment.  I  shaU  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  great  reservation."  Id.,  at  5031. 

"Although  each  Judge  wrote  a  separate 
opinion,  all  were  clear  in  stating  that  the 
District  Court  p>osse8sed  subject  matter 
Jurisdiction.  Powell  v.  McCormack,  129  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  354,  368,  384,  385;  395  F.  2d  577, 
591,  607,  6dt  (C.  A.  D.  C.  Cir  1968) . 

»*  We  have  determined  that  the  case  is  not 
moot.  See  Part  n,  supra. 

"Indeed,  the  thrust  of  resjjondents'  argu- 
ment on  this  Jurisdictional  issue  Is  similar 
to  their  contentions  that  this  case  presents 
a  nonjusticiable  "poUtlcal  question."  They 
urge  that  it  wovUd  have  been  "unthinkable" 
to  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  for  courts 
to  review  the  decision  of  a  legislature  to  ex- 
clude a  member.  However,  we  have  previously 
determined  that  a  claim  alleging  that  a  leg- 
Islatiu-e  has  abridged  an  Individual's  con- 
stitutional rights  by  refusing  to  seat  an 
elected  representative  constitutes  a  "case  or 
controversy"  over  which  federal  courts  have 
Jurisdiction.  See  Bond  v.  Floyd,  385  U.S.  116, 
131  (1966).  To  the  extent  the  expectations 
of  the  Framers  are  discernible  and  relevant 
to  this  case,  they  must  therefore  relate  to 
the  special  problem  of  review  by  federal 
courts  of  actions  of  the  federal  Ic^slature. 
This  Is  of  course  a  problem  of  separation 
of  powers  and  is  to  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining JustlclabUlty.  See  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
U.S.   186,  210    (1962). 

"Brief  for  Respondents,  at  39. 

"  Petitioners'  complaint  is  predicated,  inter 
alia,  on  several  sections  of  Article  I,  Article 
m,  and  several  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I&spondents  do  not  challenge  the 
substantiality  of  these  claims. 

"Act  of  May  31,  1870,  c.  114,^16  SUt.  146. 
The  statute  is  now  28  U.S.C.  f  1344  (1964  ed.) . 

"See  Cong.  Globe,  4l6t  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
3872  ( 1870) . 

"'Respondents  rely  on  Barry  v.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Cunningham.  279  U.S.  597 
(1029) .  Barry  Involved  the  p>ower  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Issue  cm  arrest  warrant  to  summon  a 
witness  to  give  testimony  concerning  a  sen- 
atorial election.  The  Court  ruled  that  Is- 
suance of  the  warrant  was  constitutional, 
relying  on  the  power  of  the  Senate  under 
Art.  I;  S  5,  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections 
of  its  members.  Respondents  particularly 
rely  on  language  the  Court  used  In  discuss- 
ing the  power  conferred  by  Art.  I,  §  5.  The 
Court  noted  that  under  i  5  the  Senate  could 
"render  a  Judgment  which  is  beyond  the 
authority  of  any  other  tribunal  to  review.'' 
Id.,  at  613. 

Barry  provides  no  support  for  respond- 
ents' argimient  that  this  case  is  not  Justi- 
ciable, however.  First,  in  Barry  the  Court 
reached  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  thus 
indicating  that  actions  aUegedly  taken  pur- 
suant to  Art.  I,  I  6,  are  not  automaticaUy 
Immiino  from  Jadldal  review.  Second,  the 
quoted  statement  la  dictum;   and,  later  to 


the  same  opinion,  the  Court  noted  that  the 
Senate  may  exercise  its  power  subject  "to 
the  restraints  Imposed  by  or  found  to  the 
implications  of  the  Constitution."  Id.,  at 
614.  Third,  of  course,  the  statement  to  Barry 
leaves  open  the  particular  question  that 
must  first  be  resolved  in  this  case:  the  exis- 
tence and  scope  of  the  textual  commitment 
to  the  House  to  Judge  the  qualifications  of 
members. 

*■  In  addition  to  the  three  qualifications 
set  forth  in  Art.  I,  S  2,  Art.  I,  i  3.  cl.  7.  au- 
thorizes the  disqualification  of  any  person 
convicted  in  an  impeachment  proceeding 
from  "any  Office  of  honor,  Tnist  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States";  Art.  I,  J  6,  cl.  2, 
provides  that  "no  Person  holding  any  Office 
under  the  United  Statee,  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House  during  his  Continuance  to 
Office";  and  5  3  of  the  14th  Amendment  dis- 
qualifies any  person  "who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  ...  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  there- 
of." It  has  been  argued  that  each  of  these 
provisions,  as  well  as  the  Guaranty  Clause 
of  Article  IV  and  the  oath  requirement  of 
Art.  VI,  cl.  3,  is  no  less  a  "quaUficatton" 
within  the  meaning  of  Art.  I.  5  5.  than  those 
set  forth  in  Art.  I,  5  2.  A  Dlonlsopouloe,  A 
Commentary  on  the  Constitutional  Issues  In 
the  Powell  and  Related  Cases.  17  J.  Pub.  L. 
103,  111-115  (1968).  We  need  not  reach  this 
question,  however,  since  both  sides  agree 
that  Powell  was  not  Ineligible  under  any  of 
these  provisions. 

"Consistent  with  this  Interpretation,  fed- 
eral courts  might  still  be  barred  by  the  po- 
litical question  doctrine  from  reviewing  the 
House's  factual  determination  that  a  mem- 
ber did  not  meet  one  of  the  standing  quali- 
fications. This  Is  an  issue  not  presented  in 
this  case  and  we  express  no  view  as  to  Its 
re.=olutlon. 

"Indeed,  the  force  of  respondents'  other 
arguments  that  this  case  presents  a  political 
question  depencis  In  gTez.t  nxeasure  on  the 
resolution  of  the  textual  commitment  ques- 
tion. See  Part  VI,  Section  B(2).  infra. 

"Since  Art.  I,  J  5.  cl.  l,  applies  to  both 
Houses  ot  Congress,  the  scope  of  the  Senate's 
power  to  Judge  the  qualifications  of  Its  mem- 
bers necessarily  is  identical  to  the  scope  of 
the  House's  power,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  that  Art.  I,  §  3,  cl.  3,  establishes  dif- 
ferent  age  and  citizenship  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  Senate. 

«»  Since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  (1399-1413), 
no  clergyman  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1  E.  Porritt,  The  Unreformed  House  of 
Conunons  125  (1903). 

*•  Because  the  British  do  not  have  a  written 
constitution,  standing  Incapacities  or  dis- 
qualifications for  membership  in  Parliament 
are  derived  from  "the  custom  and  law  of  par- 
liament." 1  Blackstone's  Conunentarles  *162: 
see  id.,  at  •175.  The  groups  thus  disqualified 
as  of  1770  tocluded  aliens;  minors;  Judges 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords;  clergy  who 
were  represented  to  their  own  convocation; 
persons  "attainted  of  treason  or  felony": 
sheriffs,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  as  representa- 
tives for  their  own  Jurisdictions;  and  certato 
taxing  officials  and  officers  of  the  Crown.  Id., 
at  *  175-176.  Not  until  the  exclusion  of  John 
Wilkes,  discussed  infra,  did  Blackstone  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that,  to  addition,  the 
Commons  could  declare  IneUglble  an  indi- 
vidual "in  particular  |  unspecified )  circum- 
stances .  .  .  for  that  parUament"  if  it  deemed 
him  unfit  to  serve  on  grounds  not  encom- 
passed by  the  recognized  standing  incapaci- 
ties. Aa  we  explato,  infra,  this  position  waa 
subsequently  repudiated  by  the  House  to 
1782.  A  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  later 
referred  to  cases  to  which  this  theory  was 
reUed  upon  "as  examples  of  an  excess  of  .  .  . 
Jtirlsdlctlon  by  the  Conunons;  for  one  house 
of  Parliament  cannot  create  a  dlsabiUty  un- 
known to  the  law."  May's  ParUamentary 
Practice  67  (13th  ed.  T.  Webster  1934). 
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*  In  1619.  the  VlrglaU  House  of  BuneMes 
etuUlenged  the  eUflbUlty  ot  certain  (Mefstea 
on  the  ground  th«t  they  did  not  hold  their 
pUntatlona  under  proper  patents  from  the 
VtrglnlA  OompAny  in  KngUmd.  See  generally, 
7  ITie  Federal  and  State  C!on«tltutlona.  Colo- 
nial Charter*,  and  Other  Organic  Laws  3783- 
8810  (F.  Thorpe  ed.  1009)   (hereinafter  cited 
■a  Thorpe).  One  of  them,  a  Captain  Warde. 
waa  admitted  on  condition  that  he  obtain  the 
neceeeary   patent.    The    others,    repreaenta- 
tlvea  from  Martin's  Brandon  plantation,  were 
excluded  on  the  ground  that  the  owner  of 
the  plantation  had  claimed  that  hU  patent 
exempted  him  from  the  colony's  laws.  See 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia: 1619-1668/69,  at  4-«  (1916);  M.  Clarke 
Parliamentary  Privilege  In  the  American  Col- 
onies   13»-134    (1943).   The   questions   pre- 
sented by  these  two  cases,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  Jurledlctlonal  In  nature;    that  Is,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  representation  for 
plantotlons  over  which   the  assembly  may 
have  had  no  power  to  act.  Thus  viewed  these 
cases   are   analogous   to   the  exclusions   for 
faUure  to  comply  with  standing  quaimca- 
tlons.    They    certainly    are    not    precedenu 
which  support   the  view  that  a  legislative 
body  could  exclude  members  for  mere  char- 
acter defects  or  prior  misconduct  disapproved 
by  the  assembly.  See  generaUy,  M.  Clarke, 
euprcat  132-204;  J.  Greene,  The  Quest  fM- 
Bowerii-Xhe  Lower  Hoiwes  of  Assembly  in  the 
Southern  Royal  Colonies:  1669-1776   at  171- 
204(1963). 

"For  example.  In  1685  the  Commons  ex- 
pelled a  Doctor  Parry  for  unspecified  misbe- 
havior. A  Compleat  Journal  of  the  Votes, 
Speeches  and  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons  Throughout  the 
Whole  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Olorlous 
Memory  352  (D'Ewes  ed.  1708);  and  In  1628 
Sir  Edmund  Sawyer  was  expelled  because 
he  had  sought  to  Induce  a  witness  to  sup- 
press evidence  against  Sir  Edmund  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  1.  H.  C.  Jour.  917. 

*»  In  expelling  Sir  Edmund  Sawyer  In  1628, 
the  Commons  declared  "him  to  be  unworthy 
ever  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  this  House." 
Itrtd.  Almost  Identical  language  was  used  In 
the  expulsion  of  H.  Benaon  In  1641   2  <d    at 
301.   But   by    1642,   the   formula   had   been 
changed  to  "dlsabOed  to  sit  any  longer  tn  thU 
Parliament  as  a  Member  of  this  House  .  .  .  ." 
Id.,  at  703.   (Emphasis  added.)   By  the  isth 
century  It  was  apparently  well  established 
that  an  expulsion  by  the  House  of  Commons 
could  last  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  the 
Parliament  from  which  the  member  was  ex- 
pelled. See  I  Backstone's  Commentaries  •176 
"  For  example,  In  1652,  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  expelled  two  members  for  prior 
conduct  disapproved  by  the  assembly.  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  supra,  at  85- 
and  in  1683,  Rhode  Island  expelled  a  member 
"from  acting  in  this  present  Assembly"  f^ 
refusing  to  answer  a  court  summons.   1  S 
Arnold,  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  289  (1859).  See 
generally.  M.  Clarke,  supra,  at  173-204. 

« In  1726,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives excluded  Gerehom  Woodle.  who 
had  been  expelled  on  three  previous  occasions 
as  "unworthy  to  be  a  Member."  7  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of  Massachu- 
setts 1726-1727.  at  4-5,  15,  68-69  (1928)    In 
1758,  North  Carolina  expelled  Francis  Brown 
for  perjury.  He  was  reelected  twice  in  1760 
and  excluded  on  both  occasions;    however 
when  he  was  elected  at  the  1761  general  elec- 
tion, he  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat   6  Co- 
lonial Records  of  North  Carolina  1067-1058 
(1887):   6  id.,  at  376,  474,  662-663,  672-673 
(1888).  There  may  have  been  similar  exclu- 
sions of  two  men  elected  In  1710  to  the  New 
JOTey  Assembly.  See  M.   Clarke,  supra,  ait 

"Significantly,  the  occasional  aaaumptlon 
of  this  broader  expulsion  power  did  not  eo 
unchallenged,  M.  Clarke,  supra,  at  196-2M- 
and  It  was  not  supported  by  the  only  parlla- 
mantary  precedent,  the  Walpole  case. 

"Purroant  to  a  general  warrant.  WUkea 
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waa  arrested,  his  home  ransacked,  and  his 
private  papers  seized,  in  his  later  eIectl<HX 
campaigns,  Wllkec  denounced  the  use  of  gen- 
eral warrants,  asserting  that  he  was  fighting 
for  liberty  Itself.  See  11  L.  Olpeon.  The  Brtt- 
ish  Empire  BefM-e  the  American  Revolution 
213-214  (1966). 

"  The  Issue  before  the  Commons  was  clear- 
could  the  Commcms  "put  In  any  dlsquallflca^ 
tlon,  that  U  not  put  In  by  the  law  of  the 
land.'  1  Cavendish's  Debates  384  (ed  J 
Wright  1841).  The  afflrmaitlve  answer  waa 
somewhat  less  than  resounding.  After  Wilkes' 
third  reelection,  the  motton  to  seat  his  op- 
ponent carried  197  to  143. 

»  The  validity  of  the  House's  action  against 
Wilkes  rested  to  a  large  extent  on  the  validity 
of  the  Walpole  precedent.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead's,  supra,  at  686.  Thus,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolution  expunging,  as  subver- 
sive to  the  rights  of  the  whole  electorate, 
the  acUon  taken  against  Wilkes  was  also 
a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  simUar  action 
taken  against  Walpole  in  1712. 

"  English  law  is  apparently  the  same  today 
See  May's  Parliamentary  Practice  106-108 
(17th  ed.  B.  Cocks  1964). 

''  The  Council  of  Censors  was  established 
by  the  1776  Pennsylvania  Constitution  It 
was  an  elected  body  that  was  specifically 
charged  with  the  duty  "to  enquire  whether 
the  constitution  has  been  preserved  Invio- 
late in  every  part;  and  whether  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  government 
have  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of 
the  people,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  or  ex- 
ercised other  or  greater  powers  than  they 
are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution "  Pa 
Const,  of  1776,  547,  6  Thorpe  3091.  See  In-' 
troductlon  to  Pennsylvania  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings:   1776-1790.  at  IV   (1826). 

»» In  discussing  the  case,  respondents  char- 
acterize the  earlier  action  as  an  exclusion. 
The  Council  of  Censors,  however,  stated  that 
the  general  assembly  had  resolved  that  the 
member  "is  expeUed  from  his  seat."  Peimsyl- 
vanla  Convention  Proceedings,  supra,  at  89 
The   account  of  the  dissenting  committee 
members  suggests  that  the  term  expulsion 
was  properly  used.  They  note  that  in  Febru- 
ary 1783  the  assembly  received  a  letter  from 
the   CcwnptroUer   General   charging   the  as- 
semblyman with  fraud.  Not  untu  Septem- 
ber 9,  1783,  did  the  assembly  vote  to  expel 
him.  Presumably,  he  held  his  seat  until  that 
time.  But,  even  If  he  had  been  excluded  ar- 
guably he  waa  excluded  for  not  meeting  a 
standing  incapacity,  since  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitution  of  1776  required  assemblymen 
to  be  "most  noted  for  wisdom  and  virtue" 
Pa.  Const,  of  1776,  i  7,  5  Thorpe  3084.  (Em- 
phasis added.)  In  fact,  the  dissenting  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  argued  that  the  ex- 
pelled member  was  ineligible  under  this  very 
provision.  Pennsylvania  Convention  Proceed- 
ings, supra,  at  89. 

Respondents  cite  one  other  exclxislon  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention u  years  later.  In  1780  the  Virginia 
Assembly   excluded   John   Breckinridge   be- 
cause he  was  a  minor.  Minority,  of  course 
waa  a  traditional  standing  incapacity,  and 
Professor  Warren  therefore  appears  to  have 
been  correct  in  concluding  that  this  exclu- 
sion was  probably  based  upon  an  Interpre- 
tation of  the  state  constttutional  requirement 
that  members  must  be  duly  qualified  accord- 
ing to  law.  Va.  Const..  7  Thorpe  3816.  See 
y-  warren.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution 
423    n.   1    (1928).  Reepondents.  based  upon 
their  misinterpretation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
case  Just  discussed,  criticize  Professor  Warren 
for  concluding  that  there  had  been  only  one 
exclusion  during  this  period.  Our  research 
however,  has  disclosed  no  other  cases 

"Wilkes  had  established  a  reputatloo  both 
in  England  and  the  Colonies  as  a  champion 
of  free  elections,  freedom  frcwn  arbitrary  ar- 
rest and  seizure,  and  freedom  of  the  preaa. 
See  11  L.  Gipeon,  supra,  at  191-222 
,jr^^  ^-  P<»t8««e.  That  DevU  Wilkea  171- 
172.   178-174   (1939).  During  the  House  of 
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Commons  debates  in   1781.  a  member  »^ 
marked  that  expelling  Wilkea  had  be«  -JS 
ofthe  great  causes  which  had  separated 
[England]  from  America."  22  Pari  Hist  ih.- 
100-101  (1781).  "f'- «iHt.  Knj, 

TTbe  writinga  of  the  pamphleteer  "Juniu." 
were  widely  reprinted  In  colonial  newspaM« 
and  lent  considerable  support  to  the  rev^ 
Monary  cause.  See  3  Dictionary  of  Ameri<»^ 
Hlstonr  190  (1940) .  Letter  XVm  of  t^  "l^ 
ters  of  Junius"  bitterly  attacked  the  exchT 
sion  of  Wilkes.  This  letter,  addms^'^ 
Blackstone,  asserted:  "laressed  to 

vrr^^V„f*^°°*  **"*  ^°^'  '^-  »»»at  What  was 
^n.  .^'"*''  *="*  yesterday  may  be  yoiis^ 
mine  to-morrow,  and  that,  consequently  thi 
common  right  of  every  subjectof  the  mUm 

18  invaded  by  it if  the  expulsion^ 

inember.  not  under  any  legal  disability,  of 
i^^J^**"  ^  ^^°^  "^  incapacity  to  2 
w^*t^;J  "**.*  '^y  *»y  mai-ked  ou?  g 

the  honestest  and  ablest  men  who  happen 
to  be  in  opposition  to  them.  To  say  that  thev 
»nniH°LT^*  extravagant  use  of  theL-  poS 
would  be  language  unfit  for  a  man  so  le^ 

Jhol  I  .^  y°"  *^«-  ^  y*"^  doctrine.  T 
they  have  the  power:  and  laws,  you  taow 
are  Intended  to  guard  against  what  men  my 
do.  not  to  trust  what  they  will  do."  2  Lettw, 
°'.fu^lu8.  Letter  XVni,  at  118  (1821)  " 

M^,.?'  ^*"e°'  supra,  at  399-426. 

"Dickinson  also  said  that  a  built-in  ven- 
eration  for  wealth  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  republican  ideal  that  merit  alone  shS 
determine   Who   holds   the   public   tnur? 

??87^i'?f*.,S'i''*  ^'•""^  constitution  of 
1787  at  123  (M.  Parrand  rev.  ed.  1966)  (here. 
Inafter  cited  as  Farrand) .  ^ 

-  On  August  10,  a  delegate  moved  to  re- 
consider  the  citizenship  qualification  The 
delegate  proposed  to  substitute  a  three-VMr 
LS.'^r!^"'"  *^«  «»ven.year  requlrem'^^ 

strt^^      "^^r*"'  '^^*°  *^^  proposal  was  con- 

irtr„?^f  !f  PInckney  proposed  that  the  Pres- 
a^l?«  i"**^*"-  f""^  legislators  of  the  VimU 
StatM  be  required  to  swear  that  they  pol! 
seesed  a  specified  amount  of  unincumb«ed 
property.   Benjamin   Franklin  expressed  his 
strong  opposition,  observing  that  "[s)ome  of 
toe  greatest  rogues  he  was  ever  acquainted 
with,  were  the  rlcheet  rogues."  /d./  at  249 
He  voiced  the  fear  that  a  property  requiie- 
ment  would  "discourage  the  common  people 
from  removing  to  this  Country."  ibid  There- 
after, ''the  Motion  of  Mr.  Plnkney  [sic]  was 
rejected  by  so  general  a  no,  that  the  States 
^*i?  ^  caUed."  Ibid.  (Emphasis  In  original ) 
«   That  the  right  of  electors  to  be  repre- 
sented  by  men  of  their  own  choice,  was  so  es- 
sential for  the  preservation  of  all  of  their 
other  rights,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution.     .  .  That  the  law  of  the  land  had 
regulated  the  quaUficatlon  of  members  to 
serve    in    parliament    and    that    the    free 
holders  .  .  .  had  an  indisputable  right  to  re- 
turn whom  they  thought  proper,  provided  he 
was  not  disqualified  by  any  of  those  known 
laws  ....  They  are  not  occasional  but  fixed: 
to  nUe  and  govern  the  question  as  it  shall 
arise;  not  to  start  up  on  a  sudden,  and  shift 
from  aide  to  aide,  as  the  caprice  of  the  day  or 
the  fluctuation  of  party  shall  direct."  16  Pari. 
Hist.  Eng.  589-590  (1769) . 
"  Id.,  at  589. 

"  Wilkes  had  made  essentially  the  same  ar- 
gument In  one  of  his  early  attempts  to  have 
the  resolutions  denying  him  a  seat  expunged: 
"This  usurpation,  if  acquieeced  under,  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences. If  you  can  reject  those  disagreeable 
to  a  majority,  and  expel  whom  you  please, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  self-created 
and  self-existing.  You  may  expel  till  you  ap- 
prove, and  thus  In  effect  you  nominate.  The 
original  Idea  (rf  this  House  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commons  of  the  realm  will 
be  lost."  18  Pari.  Hist.  Eng.  867  (1776). 
"  Professor  Warren  concluded  that  "Madl- 
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aon's  reference  waa  undoubtedly  to  the  fa- 
mous election  case  of  John  Wilkes  .  .  .  ."  C. 
Warren,  supra,  at  430,  n.  1.  It  is  also  poaalble, 
however,  that  he  was  referring  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Test  Act,  30  Car.  11  St.  2,  c.  1  (1678) . 
Which  had  excluded  Catholics  as  a  group  from 
serving  in  Parliament. 

••  Professor  Charles  Warren,  upon  whose  in- 
terpretation of  these  events  petitioners  rely, 
concluded  that  the  Convention's  decision  to 
reject  Oouvemeur  Morris'  proposal  and  the 
more  limited  proposal  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail  was  an  Implicit  adoption  of  Madison's 
position  that  the  qualifications  of  the  elected 
"were  fundamental  articles  In  a  Republican 
Govt,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 2  Farrand  249-160.  See  C.  Warren, 
supra,  at  420-421.  Certainly,  Warren  argued, 
"|B]uch  action  would  seem  to  make  It  clear 
tbat  the  Convention  did  not  intend  to  grant 
to  a  single  branch  of  Congress  .  .  .  the  right 
to  establish  any  qualifications  for  its  mem- 
bers other  than  those  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  Itself  ....  For 
certainly  it  did  not  Intend  that  a  single 
branch  of  Congress  should  possess  a  power 
which  the  Convention  had  expressly  refused 
to  vest  In  the  whole  Congress."  7d.,  at  421. 
See  1  J.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  i  626,  at  445 
(1873).  Although  Professor  Chafee  argued 
tbat  congressional  precedents  do  not  support 
this  construction,  he  nevertheless  stated  that 
forbidding  any  additions  to  the  qualifications 
expressed  In  the  Constitution  was  "the 
soundest  policy."  Z.  Chafee,  Free  Speech  In 
the  United  States  256  ( 1941 ) . 

™See  10  W.  Holdsworth,  A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law  640-542  (1938) . 

"Holdsworth  notes  that  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  Black- 
stone  enxunerated  various  incapacities  and 
then  concluded  that  "subject  to  these  stand- 
ing restrictions  and  disqualifications,  every 
subject  of  the  realm  is  eligible  (for  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Commons]  of  common 
right."  1  Blackstone's  Commentaries  'l?©. 
Blackstone  was  called  upon  in  Commons  to 
defend  Wilkes'  exclusion  and  the  passage  was 
quoted  against  him.  Blackstone  retaUated  by 
writing  a  pamphlet  and  making  two  addi- 
tions to  later  editions  of  his  Commentaries 
in  an  effort  to  Justify  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment. W.  Holdsworth,  supra,  at  540-541. 

'=  Appendix  D  to  Brief  for  Respondents,  at 
62. 

^C.  Warren,  supra,  at  422,  n.  1.  Professor 
Warren  buttressed  his  conclusion  by  noting 
that  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780 
"contained  affirmative  qualifications  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  exactly  similar  negative 
qualifications  for  Senators."  Ibid.  Apparently, 
these  provisions  were  not  considered  substan- 
tively different,  for  each  house  was  empow- 
ered in  Identical  language  to  "Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  their 
own  members,  as  pointed  out  in  the  consulta- 
tion." Mass.  Const.,  Pt.  2,  c.  I.  {  2.  Art.  IV,  3 
Thorpe  1897,  and  S  3,  Art.  X,  3  Thorpe  1899. 
(Emphasis  added.)  See  C.  Warren,  supra,  at 
422-423,  n.  1. 

■'In  No.  52  of  The  Federalist.  Madison 
stated : 

"The  qualifications  of  the  elected,  being 
lees  carefully  and  properly  defined  by  the 
State  constitutions,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  more  susceptible  of  imiformlty,  have 
been  very  properly  considered  and  regulated 
by  the  Convention.  (He  then  enumerated  the 
qualifications  for  both  representatives  and 
Senators.)  .  .  .  Under  these  reasonable  11m- 
lUtlons.  the  door  of  this  part  of  the  federal 
government  Is  open  to  merit  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  native  or  adoptive,  whether 
young  or  old,  and  without  regard  to  poverty 
or  wealth,  or  to  any  particular  profession  or 
religious  faith."  The  Federalist  326  (Mentor 
ed. 1961). 

"Respondents  dismiss  Madison's  assertion 
that  the  "qualifications  of  the  elected,  .  .  . 
being  at  the  same  time  more  susceptible  of 
uniformity,  have  been  very  properly  consid- 


ered and  regulated  by  the  convention,"  aa 
nothing  more  than  a  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  the  new  national  legislature  would  be 
free  to  establish  additional  "standing  inca- 
pacities." However,  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  pre-Conventlon  his- 
tory on  this  question,  the  Convention  debates 
themselves,  and.  In  particular,  the  delegates' 
decision  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  tor 
expulsion. 

'*  At  the  same  convention,  Robert  Livings- 
ton, one  of  the  new  Constitution's  most 
ardent  supf>orters  and  one  of  the  State's 
most  substantial  landowners,  endorsed  this 
same  fundamental  principle:  "The  people 
are  the  best  Judges  who  ought  to  represent 
them.  To  dictate  and  control  them,  to  tell 
them  whom  they  shall  not  elect,  is  to  abridge 
their  natural  rights."  2  Elliot's  Debates  292- 
293. 

"  Appendix  D  to  Brief  for  Respondents,  at 
62. 

"In  1799,  dviring  the  5th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  the  House  considered  expelling  Mat- 
thew Lyon,  a  Republican,  for  sedition.  The 
vote  to  expel,  however,  was  49  to  46,  and 
broke  down  largely  along  partisan  lines.  Al- 
though Lyon's  opponents,  the  Federalists, 
retained  a  majority  In  the  6th  Congress,  to 
which  Lyon  was  reelected,  and  although 
there  were  political  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  again  trying  to  prevent  him  from  tak- 
ing his  seat,  there  was  no  effort  made  to  ex- 
clude him.  See  P.  Dionlsopouloe,  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitutional  Issue  in  the 
Powell  and  Related  Cases,  17  J.  Pub.  L.  107, 
123-127   (1968). 

™  Another  Maryland  representative  was 
unsuccessfully  challenged  in  1808  on 
grounds  almost  Identical  to  those  asserted 
In  the  challenge  of  McCreery.  See  18  Annals 
of  Cong.  1848-1849  (1808).  In  1844,  the  Sen- 
ate declined  to  exclude  John  M.  Nlles,  who 
was  accused  of  being  mentally  Incompetent, 
after  a  special  conunlttee  reported  him  com- 
petent. Cong.  Globe,  28th  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 
564-565,  602  (1844).  In  1856,  the  House  re- 
jected an  attempt  to  exclude  Samuel 
Marshall  for  violating  an  Illinois  law  pro- 
hibiting state  Judges  from  running  for  other 
offices.  1  A.  Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  {415  (1907)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Hinds).  That  same  year,  the  Senate 
refused  to  exclude  Lyman  Trumbull  for  vio- 
lating the  same  Illinois  law.  Ibid. 

"Between  1862  and  1867,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  resisted  several  attempts  to  ex- 
clude members-elect  who  were  accused  of 
being  disloyal  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War.  See,  id.,  §{  448,  455.  458;  Senate  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
Senate  Election,  Expulsion  and  Censure 
Cases,  S.  Doc.  No.  71.  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
21  (1962)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Senate 
Cases). 

«■  That  same  year  the  Senate  also  excluded 
a  8upp>orter  of  the  Confederacy.  Senate  Cases 
40.  The  House  excluded  two  others  shortly 
thereafter,  one  for  the  same  offense,  and  an- 
other fdr  selling  appointments  to  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Academies.  See  1  Hinds 
§{  459.  464;  2  Hinds  I  1273. 

^  This  departure  from  previous  House  con- 
struction of  Its  power  to  exclude  was  em- 
phasized by  Congressman  William  P.  Fes- 
senden.  "(T]he  power  which  we  have  vmder 
the  Constitution  to  Judge  the  qualifications 
of  members  of  the  body  is  not  a  mere  arbi- 
trary power,  to  be  exerted  according  to  the 
will  of  the  individuals  who  may  vote  upon 
the  subject.  It  ought  to  be  a  power  subject 
to  certain  rules  and  founded  upon  certain 
principles.  So  it  was  up  to  a  very  later  period, 
until  the  rebellion.  The  rule  simply  was,  if 
a  man  came  here  and  presented  proper  cre- 
dentials from  his  State,  to  allow  v>im  to  take 
the  ordinary  oath,  which  we  all  took,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  and  be  admitted,  and 
if  there  was  any  objection  to  him  to  try  that 
question  afterward."  Cong.  Olobe,  40th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  686  (1868) . 

"For  example,  in  1870,  the  House  refused 


to  exclude  a  Texas  Congressman  acciised  of 
a  variety  of  criminal  acts,  l  Hinds  i  465;  but 
in  1882  and  again  In  1900  the  House  excluded 
a  member-elect  for  practicing  polygamy.  1 
Hinds  {{  473,  477-480.  Thereafter,  it  appar- 
entiy  did  not  consider  excluding  anyone  un- 
til shortly  after  World  War  I,  when  it  twice 
excluded  Victor  L.  Berger,  an  avowed  So- 
cialist, for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Significantly,  the  House  committee 
investigating  Berger  concluded  that  he  waa 
Ineligible  under  the  express  provision  of  S  3 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  6  C.  Cannon, 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
{{56-59  (1935)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Can- 
non) .  Berger,  the  last  person  to  be  excluded 
from  the  House  prior  to  Powell,  was  later 
reelected  and  finally  admitted  after  his  crim- 
inal convicUon  was  reversed.  66  Cong.  Rec. 
7  (1923). 

The  House  next  considered  the  problem  in 
1925  when  it  contemplated  excluding  John 
W.  Langley  for  his  alleged  misconduct.  Lang- 
ley  resigned  after  losing  a  criminal  appeal, 
and  the  House  therefore  never  voted  upon 
the  question.  6  Catmon  {  238.  The  moet  re- 
cent exclusion  attempt  prior  to  Powell's  oc- 
curred In  1933,  when  the  House  refused  to 
exclude  a  Representative  from  Minnesota 
who  had  been  convicted  of  sending  defama- 
tory matter  through  the  mall.  See  77  Cong. 
Rec.  73-74,  131-139  (1933). 

The  Senate  has  not  excluded  anyone  since 
1929;  in  that  year  it  refused  to  seat  a  mem- 
ber-elect because  of  improper  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 6  Cannon  {  180.  In  1947,  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  exclude  Senator 
Theodore  C.  Bilbo  of  Mississippi  for  allegedly 
accepting  gifts  from  war  contractors  and  Il- 
legally Intimidating  Negroes  In  Democratic 
primaries.  See  93  Cong.  Rec.  3-28  (1947).  He 
died,  however,  before  a  decision  was  reached. 

<"  During  the  debates  over  H.R.  Res.  No. 
278,  Congressman  Celler,  chairman  of  both 
the  Select  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee,  forcefully  insisted  that  the 
Constitution  "unalterably  fixed  and  defined" 
the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
House  and  that  any  other  construction  of 
Art.  I,  I  5,  would  be  "Improper  and  danger- 
ous." CONCBXSSIONAI,  Rkcoro,  vol.  113,  pt.  4, 
p.  4998.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  484.  43d  Cong..  1st 
Sess.,  11-15  (1874)  (views  of  minority);  HJl. 
Rep.  No.  85,  56th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  63-77  (1900) 
(views  of  minority) .  In  the  latter  report,  the  ' 
dissenters  argued:  "A  small  partisan  ma- 
jority might  render  the  desire  to  arbitrarily 
exclude,  by  a  majority  vote.  In  order  to 
more  securely  intrench  Itself  in  power.  Ir- 
resistible. Hence  its  exercise  is  controlled  by 
legal  rules.  In  case  of  expulsion,  when  the 
requisite  two-thirds  can  be  had,  the  motive 
for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  no  longer 
exists,  as  a  two-thirds  partisan  majority  Is 
sufficient  for  every  purpoee.  .  .  .  The  power 
of  exclusion  In  a  matter  of  law,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  a  majority  vote,  in  accordance  with 
legal  principles,  and  exists  only  where  a 
member-elect  lacks  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  the  Constitution."  Id.,  at 
76-77. 

**  "Determining  the  basis  for  congressional 
action  is  itself  difficult  since  a  congressional 
action,  unlike  a  reported  Judicial  decision, 
contains  no  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
disposition,  one  must  fall  back  on  the  de- 
bates and  the  committee  reports.  If  more 
than  one  issue  is  raised  in  the  debates,  one 
can  never  be  sure  on  what  basis  the  action 
was  predicated.  Unlike  a  court,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  disinterested,  in  an  exclusion 
case  the  concerned  house  is  in  effect  a  i>arty 
to  the  controversy  that  it  must  adjudicate. 
Consequently,  some  members  may  be  in- 
clined to  vote  for  exclusion  though  they 
strongly  doubt  Its  constitutionality."  81 
Harv.  L.  Rev.,  at  679. 

"In  fact,  the  Court  has  noted  that  it  Is 
an  "inadmissible  suggestion"  that  action 
might  be  taken  in  disregard  of  a  Judicial 
determination.  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146 
U.S.  1,24(1892). 
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Ormioji  ov  Mb.  Jtrnicx  Douolab 
While  I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  I 
Z^  !*^  ^"'■-  ^  **•  Court  Htys,  the  im- 
portiint  conatltutlon*!  question  U  whether 
tte  CongroM  hM  the  power  to  deviate  from 
or  alter  the  quallflcatlona  for  raemberahlp 
M  »  Representative  contained  In  Art  I  j  2 
cl.  2,  of  the  Constitution.^  Up  to  now'  the 

!!?f*"?^'"^  ^^  ^^^  <1"'^  clear  to  the 
effect  that  rach  authority  does  not  exist »  Tto 

f!!-!^^  ^'  *  '•  P«»^We8  that  "Bach  House 
•hall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections.  Retuma 
and  Qaallllcatlons  of  its  own  Members 
contests  may  arise  over  whether  an  elected 
o«Wal  meets  the  "quallflcatlons"  of  the  Con- 
stttutlon.  In  which  event  the  House  is  the 
sole  judge.»  But  the  House  Is  not  the  sole 
Judge  when  "quallflcatlons"  are  added  which 
are  not  speclfled  In  the  Constitution « 

A  man  Is  not  seated  because  he  Is  a  Social- 
1st  or  a  Communist.* 

Another  is  not  seated  because  In  his  dls- 

^^^11^*"^!?.°'  *  minority  are  system- 
atieaUy  excluded  from  voting.' 

Another    is    not    seated    because    he    has 
spoken  out  In  opposition  to  the  war  In  Viet- 

The  possible  list  Is  long.  Some  cases  will 

J^J^  '■*'^**  overtones  of  the  present  one. 

clShi^  °**^  ""**'*  reuglous  or  Ideological 

^^JI^  however,  is  the  basic  Integrity  of 
^.«!ft?  P«>c«w-  Today  we  proclaim  the 
consutuuonal  principle  of  "one  man  one 
l^^\  ^"^  *^**  principle  U  followed  and 

to  th/*^K^?^  *  P*"'^"  ^^°  '«  repulsive 
to  the  Establishment  In  Congress,  by  what 
constitutional  authority  can  S'  Sup  oJ 
electors  be  disenfranchised? 

mf^>^'  '■  '  '•  *^*  ^°'^  ™ay  "e«Pel  a 
w^^.^,  V°^  °^  two-thirds.  And  If  this 

i^^f^l  ^ntfO'eray  «^ere  presented,  the 
B?^  ,♦  .  •  ^°'^  '^'*8;  two-thirds  or  more. 
^^,iH  K  °2*  ^^  e«P«lrton  case.  Whether  It 
oould  have  been  won  as  an  expulsion  case  no 
one  "^o^-  Expulsion  for  'misconduct"  may 
^hL^i^  different  questions,  different  con- 
slderauons.  Policing  the  conduct  of  mem- 
b«CT,  a  recurring  problem  In  the  Senate  and 

1^,^^^^°''  Whether  an  elected  official 
b^^^admlsslon   than   to   expel    one   already 

PoI!if,  ^'^^""•^•'Cluded  Representative-elect 
f^r^.^^  '"^  N'inetleth  Congress  allege^ 
for  mU»pproprlating  public  funds  and  for 
incurring  the  contempt  of  New  York  courts' 

^,^^'k  Z!*"  *""*'•  ™em»>«"  Of  the 
upper  chamber  attempted  to  exclude  Sen- 
ator-elect William  Langer  of  North  Dak^ 
iT.iii*  K««>ns.'«  Langer  first  became  State's 
Attorney  for  Morton  County,  North  Dakota 

^J^'*r^  '^'^-  '^'^  then  aerv^^ute 
Attorney  General  from  1916  to  1920  He  be- 
»me  Governor  of  the  State  In  1932  and  took 
Office  in  January  1933.  In  1934  he  was  In- 
dlMited  tor  conspiring  to  Interfere  with  the 
enforoement  of  federal  law  by  Ulegally  solic- 
iting political  contributions  from ^eL  em- 
ployee, and  suit  was  filed  In  the  State  Su- 
WKn**?l^  *°  '■«"°'«  bl™  f'om  office" 
State  Legislature  Into  special  session."  When 

w.^^*  v'*'  *^*  *^*  «"^  would  order 
Ws  ouster,  he  signed  a  Declaration  of  Ind" 
pendence.  invoked  martial  law.  and  called 
out  the  National  Guard.-  Nonetheiew.  wh^ 
^  ?IS,f  T  r^"^*^  *°  recognize  him  as 
^^\^.T^S^  ^"^r^-  ^*  '•"  ^ffl"'  ^  July 
tnT;^  T^,  ^'^^  Clayton  PoweU.  however, 
th*  people  Of  the  State  suil  wanted  him.  In 
lafn  ^^^  re-elected  him  Governor  and.  In 
^te  '*''*  ^'^  *°  ""*  ^°^^  States 

ot£"^^,*^*  swearlng-m  ceremonies.  Sen- 
Dl^n^^«?^  '^''T  ***«'^"°'»  to  certain  com- 

to  take  the  oath  of  oOce  "without  prejudice. 
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^f.^i!  **  *^«:«l«»«»  Propoeiuoo— without 
S!il^w**°*v"i'  Senator,  and  without 
^Judlce  to  the  Senate  In  the  exercise  of  Ita 
rights  [to  exclude  hlml."  " 

The  matter  of  Langer's  quallflcatlons  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  was  referred  to  committee 
which  held  confidential  hearings  on  Janu- 
uy  9  and  16.  1941,  and  open  hearings  on 
November  3  and  18.  1941.  By  a  vote  of  14  to 
a.  the  committee  reported  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  had  Jurisdiction  under  Art 
Ln«r  ;„H  k'  "*•  Constitution  to  exclude 
linger,  and  by  a  vote  of  13  to  3.  it  reported 
Its  ^recommendation    that    Langer    not    be 

A.^^K^S.^*",,"***"'*  ^°8«-  were  various. 
K  T^  Powell,  they  included  claims  that 
he  had  misappropriated  public  funds  »  and 
that  he  had  Interfered  with  the  Judicial 
process  in  a  way  that  beclouded  the  dignity 
Of  Congress."  Reference  was  also  made  t^ 
his  professional  ethics  as  a  lawyer  " 

c^^^^^r^"^?***  *•"*  powerful  advocacy  of 
S^tor  Murdock  from  Utah.  The  Senate 
debat*  itaelf  raged  for  over  a  year."  MudS 

"moJi  f      .^^^.P^'^'y  "»*=*"■»  allegations  of 
moral  turpitude."  Some  of  it,  however   was 

^t  rr's*^,"'"  P**'"""  °'  ^^^  Senate  und" 
fo,  lo '  J  '  ■  ^-  ***  e«clude  a  member-elect 
aZ-  V^^  qualifications  not  enumerated  In 

ATX.  X,  5  3. 

♦k"^-  i^'^'nocK.  [UJnder  the  Senator's 
theory  that  the  Senate  has  the  right  to^d 

Sh.'*m°'"  ''***'=^  "«  °°t  «P«=lfled  m  the 
constitution,  doe.  the  Senator  believe  that 

S w  *,**  '^"''^  ^''^P'  ^  "^'^  specifying  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  quallflcatloM?  » 

Mr.  Lucas.  The  Senate  can  do  anything 
It  wants  to  do Yes;   the  Senate  c^ 

n«  HL*^r°°  ^*"/*"  "'"'P'y  ^^"""^  >t  does 

au^r«.^t,  ^"f'**^'*  «f8U«d  that  the  only 
qualifications  for  service  in  the  Senate  were 

J^^"""."!™*^  ^  ">«  Constitution:  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  review  tho«^  i^u- 

^0?^^,,'''"^°''*"°'"=    ''"t   t»>at   It    could 

fflJ^r^.'"^P°'^'°«  ^  "■'"''Ke"  those  qual- 
ifications—m  reality  add  to  them 

Mr.  Lucas.  The  Senator  referred  to  article 
I  section  5.  What  does  he  thlnk^e  frSeS 
of  the  Constitution  meant  when  they  gave 
uJJft^^"'^  ^^^  P"''*"-  to  determine  or  to 

i^^M  J^'**„"^°*"°'"'  '^'^  so  torth.  of  Its 
own  Members?  ^  ,  "*  no 

t.^"^'  '''^^oc^-  I  construe  the  term  'Judge' 
^n^  ^r*'  "  ^"  ^«^'*  to  mean  in  its  com- 
^«  H-°fl'^^  "^*«*  **y  undersundlng  of 
^  thif  °^°''  °'  "**  ^°'"'*  ■J"''8«»'  »-  »  verb 
^  th»T^t°  *•;  J"**«^"  *  ^^°8  "  Is  sup- 
posed that  the  rules  are  laid  out:  the  law  Is 
there  for  us  to  look  at  and  to  apply  to  the 

"But  whoever  heard  the  word  'Judee'  used 

^v'^°?  '^^  P"^"'  '°  *''''  to  Ihft  is^ 
ready  the  law?"  » 

It  was  also  suggested  from  the  floor  that 
the  enumerated  quallflcatlons  In  fS  were 
only  a  minimum  which  the  Senate  could 
I^  mtend^=  T  ?''  '^*  ^undlngVthei; 
^  -^  K^  ^^  ""'''K  ^""^  o'  the  negauve. 
To  which  Senator  Murdock  replied— 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  the  very  dis- 
Mngulshed  and  able  Senator  from  oLrSa 
rut?o^«f "  ??  contention  that  the  co^sTl- 
b^i^^  t^"*^*""""  "''^**'^K  *o  quallflcatlons, 
because  they  are  stated  in  the  negative-that 

it.^  r"*""  '^^"  ^  *  Senator'-iare  merely 
«nH  ?Tn'  prohibitions  on  the  Stote:  but 
7h^t  J  t^^^  '"*"  **  '****  on-when  we  read 
iTton  -^,^K°  '*^'*'  ''^''°  ''*  ™«d  What  Ham; 
i™  nf  fi  •<7^'"'  "^^  '***•  ''^»*  the  other  fram- 
era  of  the  Constitution  said  on  that  question 

t^n^lT'^J'*  ^  *  *^°"''*  "  to  What  they  m-' 
tended  and  what  they  meant." 


/wwe  ^5,  7559    I  /Mn€  25,  1969 
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»h«?:^i^°  ^^^  **^*  "»«  quallflcatlons 
^  li^.'^ti^'^  ^  *^«  Constitution  ^ 
lejllat^e*".  '"'  "^   "^^  '^P'^^*  °'  »^« 


"Bear  In  mind,  that  the  positive  or  affirma- 


tive phroMology  was  not  changed  to  the  n«« 
tlve  by  debate  or  by  amente^t  In  toe  t^ 
vwitlon  but  It  wa.  chang«J  by  the  ^.^Sl 
Of  Which  Madlaon  wa.  a  member   i^i^^T 
mlttee  oo  atyle."  »  '»""«■,  me  com- 

The  Soiate  was  nonetheless  troubled  bv  th. 
auggeetlon  that  the  Conetltutton  comwii*! 

i^iJ  "^^  *f ''**"*  *^°"  "»•  P*oPl*  miS 
elect  no  matter  how  egregious  and  e«n 
cnmmal  his  behavior.  No  n^  to  worry  ^2 
Murdock.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate^*^ 

^°T%'^  ?^^°'''*y  P*'''*^  ^  •'Ju<lge"^d« 
Art.  I.  »  6.  cl.  1,  a.  a  device  for  excludini?  m^ 

^•cted  by  the  people  who  possess  the  q^*^ 
float  ons  enumerated  by  the  Constitut^n 
But  it  doe.  have  the  power  under  Art  I  j  5 
?i.i  '"I'Ptl  anyone  It  deelgnatee  by  a  two-' 
third,  vote.  Nonetheless,  he  urged  the  SenMj 
not  to  bypass  the  two-thirds  requlreme^or 
«?u51r«       w«>°«*ully  invoking  its  power  Z 

TT»^*^3^**.-  ""^^  portion  the  Senator  from 
Utah  takes  U  that  It  doe.  not  make  any  dlN 
terence  What  a  Senator  does  in  the  w4y  of 
crime,  that  whenever  he  is  elected  bv  th« 
people  Of  his  Stete,  comes  here  with  bona  flde 
credentials,  and  there  U  no  fraud  In  the  elec- 
tlon.  the  Senate  cannot  refuse  to  give  him 
Ske.7  "^^  '"  *""*  '^"'°°  the  Senate^ 
"Mr.  MuaoocK.  That  Is  my  position;  yes  » 

• 
"My  position  Is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  exclude  anyone  who  comes  here 
Clothed  with  the  proper  credentials  and  pos- 
se«Bing  the  constitutional  quallflcatlons  Mv 
position  U  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  un- 
dw  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  referred  to 
add  to  the  quallflcatlons.  My  position  is  that 
the  State  la  the  sole  Judge  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  quallflcatlons  of  the  repre- 
sentatives it  sends  to  Congress."  » 
"Mr.  Murdock  (quoting  Senator  Philander 
^?^^-^^  '™*^  **  ***>  '•^^^t  in  the  plain  rule 
of  the  Constitution  for  which  I  am  contend- 
mg.  I  cannot  see  that  any  danger  to  the 

Senate  lies  In  the  fact  than  an  improper 
chw^ter  cannot  be  excluded  without  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  requires  the  unanimous  vote 
Of  a  Jury  to  convlot  a  man  accused  of  a 
crime:  it  should  require,  and  I  believe  that  It 
does  require,  a  two  thirds  vote  to  elect  a 
Senator  from  his  position  of  honor  and 
power,  to  which  he  has  been  elected  bv  a 
sovereign  Stete.""" 

lo}?"*'  ^*®^  *  y*"  °^  debate,  on  March  27, 
1942,  the  Senate  overruled  the  recommenda- 
tion of  ite  committee  and  voted  52  to  30  to 
seat  Langer. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Murdock  stated  the 
correct  constitutional  principle  governing 
the  present  case. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  U5.  Const..  Art.  I.  §  2,  cl.  2. 

"No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty- 
flve  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of 
the  Umted  Stetes.  and  who  shall  not  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  In 
which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

'The  ConsUtutlonal  Convention  had  the 
occasion  to  consider  several  proposals  for  giv- 
ing Congress  discretion  to  shape  its  own 
quaUficatlons  for  office  and  expUcltly  rejected 
them.  James  Madison  led  the  opposiUon  by 
arguing  that  such  discretion  would  be  "an 
Improper  and  dangerous  power  In  the  Legis- 
lature. The  quallflcatlons  of  electors  and 
elected  were  fundamental  articles  in  a  Re- 
publican Gov't  and  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Legislature  could  regu- 
late those  of  either,  it  can  by  degrees  subvert 
the  Constitution."  2  Parrand,  Records  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787  249-261  (1911). 
Alexander  Hamilton  echoed  that  same  con- 
clusion : 

"The  qxxallflcatlons  of  the  persons  who  may 
chooM  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked 
upon  other  occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed 


in  the  Constitution,  and  are  unalterable  by 
the  legislature."  The  Federalist  No.  60,  at 
371  (1961). 

And  so,  too,  the  early  Congress  of  1807  de- 
cided to  seat  Representative-elect  William 
McCreery  on  the  grotmd  that  its  power  to 
"Judge"  was  limited  by  the  enumerated 
quallflcatlons. 

"The  Committee  of  Elections  considered 
the  qualifications  of  members  to  have  been 
unalterably  determined  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, unless  changed  by  an  authority 
equal  to  that  which  framed  the  Constitution 
at  first.  .  .  .  Congress,  by  the  Federal  Oon- 
rtltutlon.  are  not  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
quallflcatlons  of  their  own  members,  but  they 
are  authorized  to  Judge  of  their  qualifica- 
tions; m  doing  so,  however,  they  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  by  them  only."  17  Annals 
of  Congress  871  (1807)  (remarks  of  Rep. 
plndley.  Chairman  of  Ho\ise  Committee  of 
Sections) . 

Constitutional  scholars  of  two  centuries 
have  reaffirmed  the  principle  that  congres- 
sional power  to  "Judge"  the  qualifications  of 
Its  members  is  limited  to  those  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution.  J.  Story,  Commenterles 
on  the  Constitution  462  (5th  ed.  1902);  O. 
Warren,  The  Making  of  the  Constitution  420- 
426  (1937).  See  also  remarks  by  Emmanuel 
Celler,  Chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Select  Com- 
mittee which  Inquired  Into  the  qualifications 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  and  which  rec- 
ommended seating  him: 

"The  Constitution  lays  down  three  quali- 
fications for  one  to  enter  Congress — age.  in- 
habitancy, citizenship.  Mr.  Powell  satisfies  all 
three.  The  House  cannot  add  to  these  quali- 
fications." CONGBXSBIONAL  RECORD.  VOl.  113, 
pt.  4,  p.  4998. 

>  Baker  v.  Corr,  369  U.S.  186,  242,  n.  2 
(Douglas,  J.,  concurring) . 

•The  question  whether  Congress  has  au- 
thority imder  the  Constitution  to  add  to 
enumerated  qualifications  for  office  Is  iteelf  a 
federal  question  within  the  particular  ex- 
pertise of  this  Coiirt.  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S. 
186,  211.  Where  that  authority  has  been  ex- 
ceeded, redrew  may  be  properly  sought  here. 
MaTbury  v.  Jlfodison,  1  Cranch.  137.  Congress 
itself  suspected  no  less  In  deciding  to  exclude 
Bep.  Powell. 

"ICJases  may  readily  be  postulated  where 
the  action  of  a  House  In  excluding  or  ex- 
pelling a  Member  may  directly  impinge  upon 
rights  under  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  such  cases,  the  unavailability  of 
Judicial  review  may  be  less  certain.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  Member  was  excluded  or 
expelled  because  of  his  religion  or  race,  con- 
trary to  the  equal  protection  clause,  or  for 
making  an  unpopular  speech  protected  by 
the  first  amendment.  .  .  .  Exclvtsion  of  a 
Member-elect  on  grounds  other  than  age. 
citizenship,  or  inhabitancy  could  raise  an 
equally  serious  constitutional  issue."  HJi. 
Rep.  No.  27.  90th  Cong..  Ist  Sess..  30  (1967). 

See  also  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt. 
4.  p.  4994. 

^Case  of  Victor  Berger.  6  C.  Cannon, 
Precedente  of  the  House  of  Representetives 
of  the  United  Stetes,  §  66  ( 1936) . 

•6  C.  Cannon.  Precedente  of  the  Ho\ise  of 
Representetives  of  the  United  States,  {122 
(1935). 

'See,  e.g..  Bond  v.  Floyd.  386  U.S.  116. 

'  1  A.  Hinds,  Precedente  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representetives  of  the  United  Stetes,  §  481 
(1907). 

*  CONCRESSIONAI.   RECOBD,   VOl.    113,  pt.   4,   p. 

4997. 

'°  S.  Doc.  No.  71  on  Senate  Election,  Expul- 
sion and  Censiure  Cases  from  1789  to  1960, 
87th  Cong..  2d  Sees..  140  ( 1962) . 

"  Hearings  on  A  Protest  to  the  Seating  of 
William  Langer.  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  77th  Cong., 
1st  Bess.,  at  830  (Nov.  3.  18,  1941)  (herein- 
after Hearings). 

"  Hearings,  at  821. 


>*  Hearings,  at  830. 

'4  87  Cong.  Bee.  1-3  ( 1941 ) . 

»S.  Rep.  No.  1010,  77th  Ccmg.,  2d  Sess. 
(1942). 

>*It  was  alleged  that  he  had  conspired  as 
Governcv  to  have  municipal  and  county 
bonds  sold  to  a  friend  of  his  who  made  a 
profit  of  $800,000  on  the  purchase,  and  pui- 
portedly  rebated  as  much  as  166.000  to 
Langer  himself.  Hearings,  at  822-823. 

"  At  the  retrial  of  his  conviction  for  con- 
spiring to  Interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
federal  law.  he  was  said  to  have  paid  money 
to  have  a  friend  of  his.  Judge  Wyman.  be 
given  control  of  the  litigation,  and  to  have 
"meddled"  with  the  Jury.  Hearings,  at  20- 
42. 120-130. 

"He  was  charged  as  a  lawyer  with  having 
accepted  tS.OOO  from  the  mother  of  a  boy 
In  prison  on  the  promise  that  he  would  ob- 
tain his  pardon,  when  he  knew,  in  fact,  that 
a  pardon  was  out  of  the  question.  He  was 
also  said  to  have  counseled  a  defendant- 
client  of  his  to  marry  the  proeocution's  chief 
witness  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  testify- 
ing against  him.  And  finally,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  once  bought  an  Insurance 
policy  during  trial  from  one  of  the  Jurors 
sitting  in  Judgment  of  his  client.  Hearings 
at  820-830. 

"  87  Cong.  Rec.  3-4,  34,  460  (1941 ) ;  88  Cong. 
Rec.  822.  828.  1263,  2077.  2166.  2239.  2328, 
2382,  2412,  2472,  2664,  2630,  2699.  2769,  2791, 
2801,  2842,  2858,  2914.  2917.  2959,  2972,  2889, 
3038.  3051.  3065.  5668  (1942). 

••SaCong.  Rec.  2041. 

"  Ibid. 

='  88  Cong.  Bee.  2474. 

»/bld. 

«  88  Cong.  Rec.  2474. 

»  88  Cong.  Rec.  2483. 

»  88  Cong.  Rec.  2484. 

*' Although  the  House  excluded  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  by  over  two-thirds  vote,  they 
were  operating  on  the  assumption  that  only 
a  majority  was  needed.  For  the  suggestion 
that  the  House  could  never  have  rallied  the 
votes  to  exclude  Powell  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-thirds  ground  rule,  see  Note.  14  How.  L. 
J.  162  (1968);  Comment,  42  N.  T.  U.  L.  Rev. 
716  (1967). 

="  88  Cong.  Rec.  2488. 

»  88  Cong.  Rec.  2490. 

"Sa  Cong.  Rec.  2488.  Senator  Knox  of 
Pennsylvania  had  defended  Senator-elect 
Reed  Smoot  of  Utah  in  1903  against  charges 
that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  because  of  his 
affiliation  with  a  group  (Mormons)  that 
countenanced  polygamy.  S.  Doc.  No.  71,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess..  at  97. 

Opinion  oy  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  DissENnNo 
I  believe  ^that  evente  which  have  taken 
place  since  certiorari  was  granted  In  this  case 
on  November  18.  1968,  have  rendered  it  moot, 
and  that  the  Court  shoiild  therefore  refrain 
from  deciding  the  novel,  difficult,  and  deli- 
cate constitutional  questions  which  the  case 
presented  at  Ite  inception. 

I 

The  essential  purpose  of  this  lawsuit  by 
Congressman  Powell  and  members  of  his 
constituency  was  to  regain  the  seat  from 
which  he  was  barred  by  the  90th  Congress. 
That  purpose,  however,  became  impossible 
of  atteinment  on  January  3.  1969,  when  the 
90th  Congress  passed  into  history  and  the 
91st  Oongrew  came  into  being.  On  that  date, 
the  petitioner's  prayer  for  a  Judicial  decree 
restraining  enforcement  of  House  Resolution 
No.  278  and  commanding  the  respondente 
to  admit  Congressman  Powell  to  membership 
In  the  90th  Congress  became  inconteetebly 
moot. 

The  petitioners  assert  that  actions  of  the 
House  of  Representetives  of  the  91st  Congress 
have  prolonged  the  controversy  raised  by 
Powell's  exclusion  and  preserved  the  need  for 
a  Judicial  declaration  In  this  case.  I  believe, 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  confinm 


the  mootness  of  the  petitioners'  suit  against 
the  90th  Congress.  Had  Powell  been  excluded 
from  the  9l8t  Congress,  he  might  argue  that 
there  was  a  "continuing  controversy"  con- 
cerning the  exclusion  attacked  in  this  caae.> 
And  such  an  argument  might  be  sound  even 
though  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  distinct  legislative  body  rather  than  a 
continuation  of  ite  predecessor,'  and  though 
any  grievance  caused  by  conduct  of  the  91st 
Congress  is  not  redressable  in  this  action. 
But  on  January  3.  1969.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  9lBt  Congress  admitted 
Congressman  Powell  to  membership,  and  he 
now  sits  as  the  Representative  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York.  With  the 
90th  Congress  terminated  and  Powell  now  a 
member  of  the  9lBt,  it  cannot  seriously  be 
contended  that  there  remains  a  Judicial  con- 
troversy between  these  {lartles  over  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  exclude 
Powell  and  the  power  of  a  court  to  order  him 
reseated.  Understandably,  neither  the  Court 
nor  the  petitioners  advance  the  wholly  un- 
tenable proposition  that  the  continuation  of 
this  case  can  be  founded  on  the  infinitely 
remote  possibility  that  Congressman  Powell, 
or  any  other  Representative,  may  someday  be 
excluded  for  the  same  reasons  or  in  the  same 
manner.  And  because  no  foreseeable  pmssi- 
billty  of  such  future  conduct  extste,  the  re- 
spondente have  met  their  heavy  burden  of 
showing  that  "subsequent  evente  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  allegedly  wrongful 
behavior  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
recur."  United  States  v.  Concentrated  Phos- 
phate Export  Assn.,  393  U.S.  199,  203.* 

The  p>etitioners  further  argue  that  this 
case  cannot  be  deemed  moot  because  of  the 
principle  that  "the  voluntery  abandonment 
of  a  practice  does  not  relieve  a  court  of 
adjudicating  ite  legality  ..."  Gray  v.  Sand- 
ers, 372  U.  S.  368.  376.«  I  think  It  manifest, 
however,  that  this  principle  and  the  cases 
enunciating  it  have  no  application  to  the 
p>resent  case.  In  the  first  place,  this  case 
does  not  involve  "the  voluntery  abandon- 
ment of  a  practice."  Rather  it  became  moot 
because  of  an  event  over  which  the  respond- 
ents had  no  control — the  expiration  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Moreover,  unlike  the  cases 
relied  on  by  the  petitioners,  there  has  here 
been  no  on-going  course  of  conduct  of  in- 
definite duration  against  which  a  permanent 
injunction  is  necessary.  Thus,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  the  respondents'  actions  In  this  case, 
as  it  was  of  the  conduct  sought  to  be  en- 
joined in  Gray,  for  example,  that  "the  prac- 
tice is  deeply  rooted  and  long  stending."  id., 
or  that,  without  Judicial  relief,  the  respond- 
ente would  be  "free  to  return  to  | their]  old 
ways."  United  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  345 
U.  S.  629,  632.'  Finally,  and  most  Importent, 
the  "voluntery  abandonment"  rule  does  not 
dispense  with  the  requirement  of  a  continu- 
ing controvery,  nor  could  It  under  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Judicial  power  In  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution.  Voluntery  cessation  of  un- 
lawful conduct  does  make  a  case  moot  "If 
the  defendant  can  demonstrate  that  'there 
is  no  reasonable  expectetlon  that  the  wrong 
will  be  repeated.'"  Id.,  at  633.«  Since  that 
is  the  situation  here,  the  case  would  be  moot 
even  if  It  could  be  said  that  it  became  so 
by  the  House's  "voluntary  abandonment"  of 
ite  "practice"  of  excluding  Congressman 
Powell. 

The  petitioners'  proposition  that  conduct 
of  the  91st  Congress  has  perpetuated  the  con- 
troversy is  based  on  the  fact  that  House 
Resolution  No,  2 — the  same  resolution  by 
which  the  House  voted  to  seat  PoweU — fined 
him  $25,000,  and  provided  that  his  seniority 
was  to  commence  as  of  the  date  he  became 
a  member  of  the  91st  Congress.'  That  punish- 
ment, it  is  said,  "arises  out  of  the  prior 
actions  of  the  House  which  originally  Im- 
pelled this  action."  It  is  Indlsputeble.  how- 
ever, that  punishment  of  a  House  member 
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iQTolTes  constitutional  Issues  entirely  distinct 
from  those  raised  by  exclusion,*  and  that  a 
punishment  in  one  Congress  is  no  legal  sense 
a  "continuation"  of  an  exclusion  from  the 
prevloiM  Congress.  A  judicial  determination 
that  the  exclusion  was  Improper  would  have 
no  bearing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
punishment,  nor  any  conceivable  practical 
Impact  on  Powell's  status  In  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress. It  is  thus  clear  that  the  only  connection 
between  the  exclusion  by  the  00th  Congress 
and  the  punishment  by  the  9l8t  is  that  they 
were  evidently  based  on  the  same  asserted 
derelictions  of  Congressman  Powell.  But  this 
action  was  not  brought  to  exonerate  Powell 
or  to  expunge  the  legislative  findings  of  his 
wrong-doing:  Its  only  purpose  was  to  restrain 
the  action  taken  In  consequence  of  those 
flxullngs — Powell's  exclusion. 

■quaUy   without   substance   la   the  peti- 
tioners' contention  that  this  case  is  saved 
from  mootness  by  application  of  the  asserted 
"principle"  that  a  case  challenging  allegedly 
unconstitutional  conduct  cannot  be  rendered 
moot  by  further  unconstitutional  conduct  of 
the  defendants.  Under  this  hypothesis,  it  is 
said  that  the  "Court  can  not  determine  that 
the  conduct  of  the  House  on  January  3,  1969 
has    mooted    this    controversy    without   In- 
ferentially,  at  least,  holding  that  the  action 
of  the  House  of  that  day  was  legal  and  con- 
fltttutleimily    permissible.''    If    there    is    In 
onr    jtrriBprudence    any    doctrine    remotely 
resembling    the    petitioners'    theory — which 
they  offer  without  reference  to  any  author- 
ity— It  has  no  conceivable  relevance  to  this 
case.  For  the  events  of  January  3,  1969,  that 
made  this  case  moot  were  the  termination  of 
the  90th  Congress  and  Powell's  seating  In  the 
91st,  not  the  punishment  which  the  peti- 
tioners   allege    to    have    been    unconstitu- 
tional. That  pimlshment  is  whoUy  irrelevant 
to  the  question  of  mootness  and  is  In  no 
wise  before  the  Court  In  this  case. 

The  passage  of  time  and  Intervening  events 
have,  therefore,  made  It  impossible  to  afford 
the  petitioners  the  principal  relief  they 
sought  In  this  case.  If  any  aspect  of  the  case 
remains  alive,  it  Is  only  Congressman  PoweU's 
individual  claim  for  the  salary  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  his  absence  from  the  90th 
Congress.*  But  even  If  that  claim  can  be  said 
to  prevent  this  controversy  from  being  moot, 
which  I  doubt,  there  Is  no  need  to  reach 
the  fundamental  constitutional  Issues  that 
the  Court  today  undertakes  to  decide. 

This  Court  has  not  In  the  past  found  that 
an  incidental  claim  for  back  pay  preserves 
the  controversy  between  a  legislator  and  the 
legislative  body  which  evicted  him,  once  the 
term  of  his  eviction  has  expired.  Alejandrino 
V.  Quezon,  271  U.S.  528,  was  a  case  nearly 
Identical  to  that  before  the  Court  today.  The 
petitioner  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines  who  had  been  suspended  for  one 
year  for  assaulting  a  colleague.  He  brought 
an  action  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  PhlUp- 
plnes  against   the   elected  members  of   the 
Senate'*  and  Its  officers  and  employees  (the 
President,  Secretary.  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 
Paymaster) ,  seeking  a  writ  of  mandamus  and 
an  injunction  restoring  him  to  his  seat  and 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  office 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  PhlUppines  dis- 
missed the  action  for  want  of  Jiurlsdlctlon 
and    Alejandrino   brought    the   case   here, " 
arguing  that  the  suspension  was  not  author- 
ised   by    the    Philippine    Autonomy    Act,    a 
statute  which  Incorporated  most  of  the  pro- 
visions  of   Article   I   of   the   United   States 
Constitution." 

Because  the  period  of  the  suspension  had 
expired  while  the  case  was  pending  on 
certiorari,  a  unanimous  Covu-t,  In  an  opinion 
by  Chief  Justice  Taft.  vacated  the  judg- 
ment and  remanded  the  case  with  directions 
to  dismiss  it  as  moot.  To  Alejandrlno's  claim 
that  his  right  to  back  pay  kept  the  case  aUve, 
the  Court  gave  the  following  answer   which 


because  of  its  particular  pertinency  to  this 
case,  I  quote  at  length: 

"It  may  be  suggested,  as  an  objection  to 
our  vacating  the  action  of  the  court  below, 
and  directing  the  rtlwmlasal  of  the  petition 
as  having  become  a  moot  case,  that,  while 
the  lapse  of  time  has  made  xinnecessary  and 
futile  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  restore  Sena- 
tor Alejandrino  to  the  Island  Senate,  there 
stUl  remains  a  right  on  his  part  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  emoluments,  which  were  with- 
held  during  his  suspension,   and   that  we 
ought  to  retain  the  caae  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether-  he   may   not   have   a 
mandamus  for  this  piu^xMe.  ...  It  is  difficult 
for  the  Court  to  deal  with  this  feature  of  the 
caae,  which  is  really  only  a  mere  Incident  to 
the  main  question  made  in  the  petition  and 
considered  in  the  able  and  extended  brief 
of  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  and  the  only 
brief  before  us.  That  brief  la  not  In  any  part 
of  It  directed  to  the  subject  of  emoluments, 
nor  does  it  refer  us  to  any  statute  or  to  the 
rulea  of  the  Senate  by  wlilch  the  method  of 
paying  Senators'  salaries  is  provided,  or  in  a 
definite  way  describe  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer or  officers  or  committee  charged  with  the 
ministerial  function  of  paying  them. 
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' .  . .  the  remedy  of  the  Senator  would  seem 
to  be  by  mandamus  to  compel  such  official 
In  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duty  to 
pay  him  the  salary  due,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  as  a  party  would  be  unnecessary. 
Should  that  official  rely  upon  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  his  duty  to  pay  Senators,  the 
validity  of  such  a  defense  and  the  vaUdity 
of  the  resolution  might  become  a  judicial 
question  affecting  the  personal  right  of  the 
complaining  Senator,  properly  to  be  disposed 
of  In  such  action,  but  not  requiring  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  as  a  party  for  its  adjudica- 
tion. The  right  of  the  petitioner  to  his  salary 
does  not  therefore  Involve  the  very  serious 
Issue  raised  In  this  petition  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court  to  compel 
by   mandamus   one    of   the    two   legislative 
bodies  constituting  the  legislative  branch  of 
the    Government    to    rescind    a    resolution 
adopted  by  It  in  asserted  lawful  discipline 
of   one   of   Its   members,   for   disorder   and 
breach  of  prlvUege.  We  think,  now  that  the 
main  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sus- 
pension has  become  moot,  the  Incidental  is- 
sue as  to  the  remedy  which  the  sxispended 
Senator  may  have  In  recovery  of  his  emolu- 
ments. If  lUegally  withheld,  should  properly 
be  tried  In  a  separate  proceeding  against  an 
executive  officer  or  officers  as  described.  As 
we  are  not  able  to  derive  from  the  petition 
sufficient  Information  upon  which  properly 
to  afford  such  a  remedy,  we  must  treat  the 
whole  cause  as  moot  and  act  accordingly. 
This  action  on  our  part  of  course  is  without 
prejudice  to  a  siUt  by  Senator  Alejandrino 
against  the  proper  executive  officer  or  com- 
mlUee  by  way  of  mandamus  or  otherwise 
to  obtain  payment  of  the  salary  which  may 
have  been  unlawfully  withheld  from  him" 
271  U.S.,  at  533,  534-536.>» 

Both  of  the  factors  on  which  the  Court 
relied  in  AlejaTidHno  are  present  In  this  case 
Indeed,  the  salary  claim  U  an  even  more  in- 
cidental and  subordinate  aspect  of  this  case 
than  It  was  of  AlejandrinoM  And  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  effective  reUef  for  that  claim 
against  any  of  the  present  respondents  is 
far  from  certain.  As  in  AlejandHno,  the  briefs 
and  memoranda  submitted  by  the  parties  in 
this  case  contain  virtually  no  discussion  of 
this  question — the  only  question  of  remedy 
remaining  in  the  caae.  It  appears  from  rele- 
vant provisions  of  law,  however,  that  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House— an  official 
newly  elected  by  each  Congress  "—is  respon- 
sible for  the  retention  and  disbursement  to 
Congressmen  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
their  salaries.  These  funds  are  payable  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  "  upon  requisi- 
tions  presented    by    the    Sergeant-at-Arms, 


who  is  entrusted  with  keeping  the  books  and 
accounts  "for  the  compensation  and  mlle««. 
of  Members.""  A  Congressman  who  hC 
presented  his  credenUals  and  taken  the  oatt 
of  office"  Is  entlUed  to  be  paid  monthly  m 
the  basis  of  certificates  of  the  Clerk  w  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.x>  Powell's  prayer  for  a 
mandamus  and  an  injunction  against  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  is  presumably  based  on 
this  statutory  scheme. 

Several   Important  questions  remain  \m 
answered,  however,   on  this  record    Is  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  the  only  necessary  defen- 
dant?  If  so,  the  case  is  surely  moot  as  to  the 
other  respondents.  Including  the  House  mem 
bers,  and  they  should  be  dismissed  as  parties 
on  that  ground  rather  than  after  resoluUon 
of  difficult  oonsUtutional   questions  under 
the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause.  But  it  u  far 
from  clear  that  PoweU  has  an  appropriate 
or  adequate  remedy  against  the  remalnlne 
respondents.  For  if  the  Speaker  does  not  Issue 
the  requisite  certificates  and  Congress  does 
not  rescind  Resolution  278,  can  the  House 
agents  be  enjoined  to  act  in  direct  contra- 
venUon  of  the  orders  of  their  employers? 
Moreover,  the  office  of  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  90th  Congress  has  now  expired,  and  the 
present    Sergeant-at-Arms    serves    the   oist 
Congress.  If  he  were  made  a  party  in  that 
capacity,  would  he  have  the  authority— or 
could  the  91st  Congress  confer  the  author- 
ity— to  disbiu«e  money  for  a  salary  owed  to 
a  Representative  in  the  previous  Congress 
particularly  one  who  never  took  the  oath  of 
office?  Presumably  funds  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  91st  Congress  or  requisi- 
tioned by  Its  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  salaries  to  members  of  prior  Con- 
gresses.  Nor   is   it   ascertainable   from  this 
record     whether    money     appropriated    for 
Powell's  salary  by  the  90th  Congress,  If  any 
remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  current  House 
and  Its  Sergeant-at-Arms." 

There  are,  then  substential  questions  as 
whether,  on  his  salary  claim.  Powell  could 
obtain  reUef  against  any  or  all  of  these  re- 
spondents. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  was 
enutled  to  salary  as  a  member  of  the  90th 
Congress,  he  has  a  certain  and  completely 
satisfactory  remedy  In  an  action  for  a  money 
Judgment  against  the  United  States  In  the 
Coiurt  of  Claims."  While  that  court  could 
not  have  ordered  Powell  reseated  or  entered 
a  declaratory  Judgment  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  his  exclusion,"  It  Is  not  disputed  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  could  grant  him  a  money 
Judgment  for  lost  salary  on  the  ground  that 
his  discharge  from  the  House  violated  the 
ConstltuUon.    I    would    remit   Congressman 
Powell  to  that  remedy,  and  not  simply  be- 
cause of  the  serious  doubts  about  the  avail- 
ability of  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Even  If  the 
mandatory  relief  sought  by  Powell  Is  appro- 
priate  and   could    be   effective,   the  Court 
should  Insist  that  the  salary  claim  be  liti- 
gated in  a  context  that  woiUd  clearly  ob- 
viate the  need  to  decide  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional   questions    with    which    the   Court 
grapples  today,  and  might  avoid  them  alto- 
gether." In  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  money  judgment  against  the  United 
States,  there  would  be  no  question  concern- 
ing the  Impact  of  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  on  a  suit  against  members   of  the 
Hoiise  of  Repreeentatievs  and  their  agents, 
and  questions  of  Jurisdiction  and  Justicia- 
bility would,  if  raised  at  all,  be  in  vastly 
different  and  more  conventional  form. 

In  short,  dismissal  of  PoweU's  action 
against  the  legislative  branch  woiild  not  In 
the  slightest  prejudice  his  money  claim," 
and  It  woiild  avoid  the  necessity  of  deciding 
constitutional  Issues  which,  in  the  petition- 
ers' words,  "touch  the  bedrock  of  our  political 
system  [and]  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  rep- 
resentative government."  If  the  fundamental 
principles  restraining  courts  from  imneces- 
sarily  or  prematurely  reaching  out  to  decide 
grave  and  perhaps  unaeUllng  constitutional 
quwUons  retain  any  vitality,  see  Athvoander 
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T.  TVA,  a07  U.S.  388,  346-348  (Brandeis,  J., 
concurring) ,  surely  there  have  been  few  casea 
jBOTt  demanding  of  their  application  than 
this  one.  And  those  principles  are  entitled  to 
■peclal  respect  In  suits,  like  this  suit,  for  de- 
clarat<»:y  and  Injunctive  relief,  which  It  is 
within  a  court's  broad  discretion  to  withhold. 
"We  have  cautioned  against  declaratory  judg- 
ments on  Issues  of  public  moment,  even  fall- 
ing short  of  constitutionality.  In  speculative 
gltuattons."  Public  Affairs  Press  v.  Rickover, 
369  US.  m,  113.  "Especially  where  govern- 
mental action  is  involved,  courts  should  not 
Intervene  unless  the  need  for  equitable  relief 
iB  clear,  not  remote  or  speculative."  Eccles  v. 
Peoples  Bank  of  Lakewood  Village,  333  U.S. 
426.  431. 

If  this  lawsuit  is  to  be  prolonged,  I  would 
at  the  very  least  not  reach  the  merits  with- 
out ascertaining  that  a  decision  can  lead  to 
some  effective  relief.  The  Court's  remand  for 
determination  of  that  question  implicitly 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  no  ranalnlng 
controversy  between  the  Petitioner  Powell 
and  any  of  these  respondents  redreesable  by 
a  court,  and  that  its  opinion  today  may  be 
wholly  advisory.  But  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
any  court  even  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
tbe  availability  of  relief  against  any  of  these 
respondents.  Because  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  action  against  them  Is  no  longer  at- 
tainable and  Powell  has  a  fully  adequate  and 
far  more  appropriate  remedy  for  his  Inci- 
dental back  pay  claim,  I  would  withhold  the 
discretionary  relief  prayed  for  and  terminate 
this  lawsuit  now.  Powell's  claim  for  salary 
may  not  be  dead,  but  this  case  against  all 
these  respondents  Is  truly  moot.  Accordingly, 
I  would  vacate  the  judgment  below  and  re- 
mand the  case  with  directions  to  dismiss 
the  complaint. 


FOOTNOTES 

'  1  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Concentrated 
Phosphate  Export  Assn.,  393  U.S.  199,  202- 
204;  CofTolI  V.  President  and  Commissioners 
of  Princess  Ann,  393  U.S.  176,  178-179. 

=  See  Gojack  v.  United  States,  384  U.S.  702, 
707,  n.  4  ("Neither  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives nor  its  committees  are  continuing 
bodies.");  McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S. 
135,  181.  Forty-one  of  the  present  members 
of  the  House  were  not  members  of  the  90th 
Congress;  and  two  of  the  named  defendants 
In  this  action,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Curtis,  are 
no  longer  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  the  officer-employees  of 
the  House,  such  as  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
are  re-elected  by  each  new  Congress.  See  n. 
15,  infra. 

•See  also  United  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
345,  U.S.  629,  633;  United  States  v.  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America,  148  F.  2d  416.  448.  The 
Court  has  only  recently  concluded  that  there 
was  no  "controversy"  In  Golden  v.  Zioick- 

ler, U.S. .  because  ol  "tlie  fact  that 

It  was  most  imllkely  that  the  congressman 
would  again  be  a  candidate  for  Congress." 

Id.,  at .  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 

the  likelihood  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
ttves'  again  excluding  Powell  is  any  greater. 

*  See  also  United  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
345  U.S.  629,  632-633;  Local  74,  United  Bhd 
of  Carpenters  &  Joinders  v.  NLRB,  341  U.S. 
707,  715;  Walling  v.  Helmench  &  Payne,  Inc., 
323  U.S.  37,  43;  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  321  U.S. 
321,  327;  United  States  v.  Trans-MUsmtri 
Freight  Assn.,  166  U.S.  290,  307-310. 

'•"  With  the  exception  of  Gray,  the  "contin- 
uing controversy"  cases  relied  on  by  the  peti- 
tioners were  actions  by  the  Government  or  Its 
agencies  to  halt  Illegal  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendants, and,  by  example,  of  others  engaged 
In  similar  conduct.  See  cases  cited,  supra,  nn. 
1.  3,  4.  The  principle  that  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  an  Illegal  practice  will  not  make 
an  action  moot  is  especially,  If  not  exclu- 
sively, applicable  to  such  public  law  enforce- 
ment suits. 

"Private  parties  may  settle  their  contro- 
versiea  at  any  time,  and  rights  which  a  plain- 
tiff may  have  had  at  the  time  of  the  com- 


mencement of  the  action  may  terminate  be- 
fore judgment  is  obtained  or  while  the  case  is 
on  appeal,  and  In  any  such  caae  the  court, 
being  Informed  of  the  facts,  will  proceed  no 
further  In  the  action.  Here,  however,  there 
has  been  no  extinguishment  of  the  rights 
...  of  the  public,  the  enforcement  of  which 
the  Government  has  endeavored  to  prociue 
by  a  Judgment  of  a  court  ....  The  defend- 
ants cannot  foreclose  those  rights  nor  prevent 
the  assertion  thereof  by  the  Government  as 
a  substantial  trustee  for  the  public  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  by  (voluntary  cessation 
of  the  challenged  conduct)."  United  States  v. 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Assn.,  166  U.S.,  at  309. 
The  considerations  of  public  enforcement  of 
a  statutory  or  regulatory  scheme  which  in- 
here In  those  cases  are  not  present  In  this 
litigation. 

•Certainly  In  every  decision  relied  on  by 
the  petitioners  the  Court  did  not  reject  the 
mootness  argument  solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  Illegal  practice  had  been  voluntarily  ter- 
minated. In  each  It  proceeded  to  determine 
that  there  was  in  fact  a  continuing  con- 
troversy. 

'House  Resolution  No.  2  provided  in  per- 
tinent part: 

"(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  he  hereby  is  fined  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  said  stun  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  is  directed  to 
deduct  $1,150  per  month  from  the  salary 
otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  pay  the  same  to  said  Clerk  until  said 
$25,000  fine  Is  fully  paid. 

"(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the 
seniority  of  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  commence 
as  of  the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  9l8t  Congress." 

The  petitioners'  argument  that  the  case  Is 
kept  alive  by  Powell's  loss  of  seniority,  see 
ante,  at  — ,  Is  founded  on  the  mistaken  as- 
sumption that  the  loss  of  seniority  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  exclTislon  from  the  90th 
Congress  and  that  seniority  would  automati- 
cally be  restored  if  that  exclusion  were  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Powell  was  stripped  of  seniority  by  the  action 
of  the  91  St  Congress,  action  which  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  case  and  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  Judicial  review  of  the  exclusion 
from  the  90th  Congress.  Moreover,  even  If  the 
conduct  of  the  91st  Congress  were  challenged 
In  this  case,  the  Court  would  clearly  have  no 
pwwer  whatsoever  to  pass  upon  the  propriety 
of  such  Internal  affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

« Article  I,  §  5,  of  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally empowers  each  House  to  "pimish  its 
Members  tOr  disorderly  Behaviour." 

•The  salary  claim  is  personal  to  Congress- 
man Powell,  and  the  other  petitioners  there- 
fore clearly  have  no  ftirther  Interest  in  this 
lawsuit. 

"The  Philippines  Senate  was  composed  of 
24  Senators,  22  of  whom  were  elected,  and 
two  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General.  Alejandrino  was  one  of  the  two  ap- 
pointees. See  271  U.S.,  at  531-532. 

"Under  the  Philippine  Autonomy  Act,  39 
Stat.  545,  this  Court  had  Jurisdiction  to  ex- 
amine by  writ  of  errcw  the  final  Judgments 
and  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  In  cases  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  statutes  of  the  United  States.  A 
subsequent  statute  substituted  the  writ  of 
certiorari,  39  Stat.  726. 

""Section  18  [of  the  Autonomy  Act)  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  and  House  respectively 
shall  be  the  sole  Judges  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  their  elective 
members,  and  each  Hoiise  may  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings,  punish  its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  two- thirds  expel  an  elective  mem- 
ber. The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  an  annual  compensation  for  their 
services  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Senators  and  Representatives    shall    in    all 


cases,  except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  be  prlvilegxl  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective Houses  and  In  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or 
debate  in  either  House  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place."  271  U.S.,  at  533. 

"  The  petitioners  rely  on  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Bond  v.  Floyd,  385  U.S.  116,  128, 
n.  4,  as  dispositive  of  their  contention  that 
the  salary  claim  prevents  this  case  from  be- 
ing moot: 

"A  question  was  raised  in  oral  argument  as 
to  whether  this  case  might  not  be  moot  since 
the  session  of  the  House  which  excluded 
Bond  was  no  longer  In  existence.  The  State 
has  not  pressed  this  argument,  and  It  could 
not  do  so,  because  the  State  has  stipulated 
that  if  Bond  succeeds  on  this  appeal  he  will 
receive  back  salary  for  the  term  from  which 
he  was  excluded." 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  off-hand  dictum 
In  Bond  Is  determinative  of  the  issue  of 
mootness  In  this  case.  In  the  first  place,  as 
the  Court  In  Bond  noted,  it  was  not  there 
contended  by  any  party  that  the  case  was 
moot.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  Implication 
of  the  statement,  the  legislative  term  from 
which  Bond  was  excluded  had  not  ended  at 
the  time  of  the  Court's  decision.  (The  Court's 
decision  was  announced  on  December  6, 
1966;  Bond's  term  of  office  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966.)  In  any  event,  he  had  not  been 
seated  in  a  subsequent  term,  so  the  continu- 
ing controversy  had  not  been  rendered  clearly 
moot  by  any  action  of  the  Georgia  House,  as 
It  has  here  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  91st  Congress.  No  one  suggested  In 
Bond  that  the  money  claim  was  the  only 
Issue  left  In  the  case.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
siderations which  governed  the  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Alejandrino  were  simply  not  present 
in  Bond.  Because  of  the  State's  stipulation, 
there   was  no   doubt,  as  there  Is  here,  see 

infra,  at ,  that  the  Court's  decision  would 

lead  to  effective  relief  with  respect  to  Bond's 
salary  clain».  And  finally,  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion that  Bond  had  an  alternative  rem- 
edy, as  Powell  has  here,  see  infra,  at ,  by 

which  he  could  obtain  full  relief  without  re- 
quiring the  Court  to  decide  novel  and  deli- 
cate constitutional  issues. 

'« Alejandrino  was  the  only  petitioner  In 
the  case,  and  since  he  was  an  appointed  Sen- 
ator, It  appears  that  there  was  no  group  of 
voters  who  remained  without  representation 
of  their  choice  In  the  Senate  during  his 
suspension. 

«  2  U.S.C.  §  83. 

»•  VS.  Const.,  Art.  I,  §  6;  2  U.S.C.  {  47. 

••2U.S.C.  5S80,  78. 

"  2  U.S.C.  i  35. 

•»  2  U.S.C.  S  34. 

»  2  U.S.C.  i  48. 

="  The  respondents  allege  without  contra- 
diction that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  does  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  Congressman 
Powell's  back  salary  claims.  Separate  appro- 
priations for  the  salaries  of  Congressmen  are 
made  in  each  fiscal  year,  see.  e.g.,  80  Stat. 
354,  81  Stat.  127,  82  Stat.  398.  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  respondents,  "it  Is  the  custom  of 
the  Sergeant  to  turn  back  to  the  Treasury 
all  unex{>ended  funds  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year."  Thus,  the  only  funds  still  held 
by  the  Sergeant  are  said  to  be  those  ap- 
propriated for  the  present  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1968. 

a  "The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jtiris- 
diction  to  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  founded  either 
upon  the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress  "  28  US.C.   J  1491.  The  district 

courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  such 
claims  only  in  amounts  less  than  $10,000. 
28  U.S.C.  S  1346. 

"United  States  v.  King,  U.S.  . 

The  petitioners  suggest  that  the  inability  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  grant  such  relief 
might  make  any  remedy  In  that  court  Inade- 
quate. But  since  Powell's  only  remaining  in- 
terest m  the  case  is  to  collect  his  salary,  a 
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money  judgmeDt  in  the  Court  of  Clalma 
would  be  Just  m  food  aa,  and  probably  bet- 
ter than,  mandatory  rMlef  agalast  the  agenta 
of  the  House.  The  pettttonera  also  suggest 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  would  be  unable 
to  grant  reUef  because  of  the  pendency  of 
Powell's  claim  in  another  court,  38  U.S.C. 
1 1800,  but  that  would,  of  oouise,  constitute 
no  obstacle  if ,  as  I  suggest,  the  Court  should 
order  this  action  dismissed  on  grounds  of 


**It  Is  possible,  for  example,  that  the 
United  States  m  such  an  action  would  not 
deny  Powell's  entitlement  to  the  salary  but 
would  seek  to  offset  that  sum  against  the 
amounts  which  Powell  was  f^und  by  the 
House  to  have  appropriated  unlawfiUly  from 
Oovermncnt  coffers  to  his  own  use. 

»  Relying  on  Bank  of  Marin  v.  KnglanA,  386 
U.S.  M,  101,  the  petitioners  complain  that  It 
would  Impose  undue  hardship  on  Powell  to 
force  him  to  "start  all  over  again"  now  that 
he  has  come  this  far  In  the  present  suit.  In 
view  of  the  Court's  remand  of  this  case  for 
further  proceedings  with  respect  to  PoweU's 
remedy,  it  Is  at  least  doubtful  that  remitting 
him  to  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
would  entail  much  more  cost  and  delay  than 
will   be  Involved   In   the  present  case.  And 
the    Inconvenience    to   Iltlgante   of   further 
.delay,  jQT  Utlgatlon  has  never  been  deemed  to 
JustlO^ileparture  from  the  sound  principle, 
rooted  In  the  Constitution,  that  Important 
Issues  of  constitutional   law  should  be  de- 
cided only  If  necessary  and  in  cases  present- 
ing concrete  and  living  controverstea. 


PRO  DDT:  ITS  USE  SAVES  UNTOLD 
LIVES 

(B«r.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  let- 
ter from  Thomas  H.  Jukes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tacks on  essential  chemical  pesticides, 
insecticides  and  fungicides  continues. 
These  attacks  threaten  our  standard  of 
living,  our  greatly  improved  health,  and 
our  increasing  length  of  life.  Perhaps 
the  most  bitter  attack  has  been  directed 
toward  DDT. 

As  perhaps  most  of  you  know,  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  impropria- 
tions Subcommittee  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  study  in  this  area,  and  wrote 
the  book  "That  We  May  Live,"  published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Princeton,  N  J 

In  this  connection,  I  feel  it  would  be 
very  much  worthwhile  for  the  member- 
ship to  read  the  letter  which  I  have  at- 
tached to  my  remarks,  sent  by  Mr 
Thomas  H.  Jukes  to  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  in  response  to  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  NelsOm  on  the  Senate  floor  on 

^V^J\^^^^'  "^^^^  appears  on  page 
11348  Of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date.  Mr.  Jukes  is  a  biochemist  a 
professor  of  medical  physics,  and  as- 
sociate director  of  the  space  sciences 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bekkxlxt,  Calif.,  May  t4, 1969. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DaAB  SSNATOB  NsLSON:  I  hsvc  read  with 
interest  your  remarks  on  page  11348  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  5,  1969  and  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  discuss  some  of 
the  matters  you  have  mentioned. 

(1)  Your  first  point  ooncerna  the  selective 

l2S^.i!,°'™  ^"""^  ******  ■'*'°«t  Pestlcldee. 
especially  DDT  and  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, cannot  dlsrUngulsh  between  man's 


friends  and  man's  enemies.  They  are  almost 
as  lethal  to  the  beneficial  Insects  and  crea- 
tures as  they  are  to  destrucUve  ones." 

DDT  Is   relatively   Innocuous,   at   recom- 
mended conditions  for  use,  to  warm-blooded 
*">'"alB  and  it  kUls  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous pests  that  confront  us;  pests  that  are 
not  deadly  In  themselves,  but  are  carriers  of 
lethal    diseases,    Including    malaria,    yellow 
fever,  typhus  fever,  plague  and  many  others 
In   addition,    many   Inteetlnal   diseases   are 
carried  by  housefllee.  What  "friends"  of  man 
can  outrank  this  array  of  mortal  enemies? 
Some  beneficial  Insects  are  killed  by  DDT. 
of  course,  but  some,  such  as  honeybees,  are 
resistant.    So    are    earthworms     (Sdentlflc 
American,  April  1969).  I  would  not  suggest 
that  we  can  get  "something  for  nothing," 
but  the  balance  Is  heavily  in  favor  of  DDT. 
Wild    animals    benefit   from   DDT,    because 
parasitic   Insects,   ticks   and   lice   suck   the 
blood  of  animals  and  carry  animal  diseases 
including  cattle  fever,  plroplasmoels.  sleep- 
ing sickness  and  heartworm.   Even   oysters 
have  been  claimed  to  benefit  from  destruc- 
tion of  barnacles  by  DDT. 

These  facts  have  been  lost  in  the  clamor. 
I  refer  you  to  the  monumental  bibliography 
of  3404  references  compUed  by  the  Division 
of  Biology  and  Agriculture,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  June  1969  (Technical  Re- 
port. WADC,  56-16,  Volimie  HI) . 

The  balance  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
DDT.  No  hiunanltarlan,  cognizant  of  malarta 
and  typhus,  can  leeuch  any  other  conclusion. 
(2)  Tour  second  point  states, 
"Prom  the  Information  that  has  been 
avaUable  to  my  office,  only  a  few  studies- 
including  one  at  a  prison  and  another  at  a 
chemical  plant — have  been  reported.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  evaluating  the 
effects  of  pesticides  on  human  health  has 
been  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  re- 
search." 

The  two  studies  which  you  mention,  both 
of  which  were  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  were  ccxnprehensive  In  scope 
and  demonstrated  the  breakdown  of  DDT 
and  excretion  of  a  water-soluble  metabolite 
of  DDT  by  the  human  body.  Moreover,  the 
Montrose  Study  reached  back  for  19  years, 
a  period  which  U  almost  equal  to  a  genera- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  so  long  an 
experiment  to  be  repeated.  The  Georgia  pris- 
oner study  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  because  the  subjects  were  dosed  dally 
for  about  two  years.  How  many  scientists  can 
be  Induced  to  spend  their  time  In  repeating 
toxicity  tests  with  a  substance  that  has 
been  found  harmless?  ITiere  Is  too  much 
other  work  to  do,  with  the  real  threats  to 
our  environment,  such  as  smog  and  water 
pollution. 

There  are  many  other  observations  on  the 
low  toxicity  of  DDT,  of  coiu-se.  such  as  the 
body-dusting  program  for  typhus,  carried  out 
on  thousands  of  people  without  adverse  ef- 
fects; the  spraying  of  millions  of  houses  In 
India;  and  other  reference  material  which  I 
enclose.  Dr.  J.  M.  Barnes  has  commented: 

"Unfortunately  DDT  U  relatively  slowly 
metabolized  and  excreted  by  the  mumrpBi 
and  by  virtue  of  its  solubility  characteristics 
tends  to  get  laid  down  in  tissue  fat.  Here  it 
would  have  remained  as  an  innocent  and 
unrecognized  passenger  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  chemists  mvented  a  sensitive  chemical 
method  since  further  enhanced  by  the  gas- 
liquid  chromatographic  technique  capable  of 
detecting  the  chlorine  and  indicating  its 
source  even  in  minute  quantities.  Thus  It 
has  become  possible  to  estebllsh  an  anxiety 
neurosis  in  respect  to  a  few  parts  per  mU- 
Uon  of  a  compound  in  a  tissue  such  as  fat 
where  a  few  parts  per  thousand  In  the  whole 
animal  are  of  no  toxioologieal  Importance 
Unless  epidemiological  studies  on  the  health 

«T^?°P^®  ^^  ^^®  ''**°  heavuy  exposed  to 
DDT  for  20  years  or  more  reveal  an  unsus- 
pected long-term  toxic  effect,  this  insecticide 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  that  has  killed 
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more  inserts  and  saved  more  people  than  an, 
other  subetanoe."  ^^  *"' 

DDT  in  large  doses  (6  grains)  is  bei». 
^J^  »^»?"«»<»te  '<"  barbltur»te  pSsoSSf 
^»««il>t«»  fmlcldes.  so  Dr.  BlohirdaiS! 
polt  Of  San  Francisco  informs  me^^      •*" 

(3)  In  your  third  point,  you  cite  th*  «,« 

Professor  S.  a.  Peoples  has  shown  tha±  . 
pUteau  is  reached  at  which  iniate  taij* 
anoed  by  breakdown  and  excrettoo  in  dafri 
cattle  However,  you  support  your  statem*^ 
byj^tlng  DDD  rather  thim  DDT.  M^  u  !1* 
DDT.  DDD  was  used  in  Clear  Lake^^,"?^ 
s  harmless  to  fish,  in  contra*  to  DD?Te« 
little  water  flows  out  of  Clear  Lake  ,^  tifll 
the  DDD  did  indeed  t«»d  to^^S^'S  Sf 
spite  Miss  Carson's  lyrical  wow  on  «f' 
grebes,  the  InhabltantT^th'^'^e^'^ul: 
area  continued  to  demand  gnat  control  Whin 
Uie  control  program  was  switched  to  mvS^ 
P«rathlon,  the  grebes  came  back  (sw  « 
Closure).  Concentration  must  be  eSL!L' 
in  terms  Of  quantity  and  effect.  '''^"'^ 
(4)   Tour  fourth  point  is  that  I  erred  in 

«^^„2**^'  "^P-^^^  against  dS^'wS 
emotional  and  unscienUflc.  and  vou  m--^ 

«aned  three  scientists.  On^'o?^em  w^S-' 
Blsebrough,  who  made  the  t<M^^J^ 
tlonjU  statement  in  Nature  forTsSf  ilST 
hJ^  P«;Stae  falcon  is  a  specS  lo*. 
highly  revered  and  respected.  G.  H  liiave? 
has  described  It  as  'the  embodUnent  of  noN, 
rapacity  and  lonely  freedom' "  "' 

A  "verence  for  rapacity,  however.  l«  not 
the  only  matter  to  be  considered 

nJti!!fi*''^  ^"*  Impassioned  speech  on 
pesticides  by  Dr.  Rlsebiough  in  BerSev  ^„ 
^^ber  1968,  in  which  he  ta^S'tS 
mottvatton  and  Integrity  of  various  wlenttatS 
wtose  Views  differed  from  his.  IncludS  D? 
Donald   Spencer,   an   animal   eooloeiat  Jh« 

^iV  Hf  ^^V'-  °'-  Rlsebrough  also  said 
d^J^ir,^^  r*"'**  reported  by  scientists  wew 
f3^  v*"*  °°  ^*  °^8ln  of  thelr^errch 
In™  Numerous  other  examples  of  emotion- 
S^L^H°"'f  ^  "'**'*'  '°«=I"dlng  Miss  Cwson^ 

agrtcultural  scientists  of  Lysenkoism  Afte? 
»«ss  Carson's  book,  many  people  with  vartoM 

^tional  Wnge  against  DDT.  The  Audubon 
Society  in  1962  collected  dead  robins-  the 

t^^.n'  "r"^  unldentlfiedrtnrembl^' 
them  in  g  ass  cases  to  arouse  public  senu- 
m«nt    against    pestlcidee.    Justice    Douglas 

?wfl.  ^  Polsonera  of  the  human  race  " 
mfm^^^'***°*  unscientific  outburrt  that 
of^sc^r^J  '^**^  °^  «»«  Unlvemty 
tlJrl^^^:  ^^"^^  opponents  of  DDT  at- 
^ta  ^fn'tl'ifT*  "^""^  ^**~""  ''y  'e^bal  as- 
?S«.  -.^  .  •  ''■"'  enterprise  system,  whlcb 
mIJ^I        reeponslble  for  pesticides.  The 

inat^^r.^T^^  ^  °'^**«*  "y  «»e  Wash, 
tngton  Post  from  my  article. 

t^ 7°*^^^*"^^^'  Ctommunlst  China  claimed 
dd^Tn  ?^"**^  17.478.000  tons  of  insectl- 

to  every  acre  of  cultivated  land  in  China  In 

DOT  ^^^^^!S"°*  hexachlorlde  and 
^K  .^"  described  as  'the  mainstay  in 
Chemical  control'  of  insect  peats  " 

cldee)  without  response.  Only  one  agricul- 
tural scientist  (Dr.  Horsfall)  was  ^  the 
committee.  The  others  had  little  or  no  In- 
volveinent  with  problems  of  food  production 
or  public  health.  They  Included  two  bio- 
chemists, a  psychologist,  a  physical  chemist 

«JJ.-*°."^*°°^-  '^«*'  remoteness  from 
realism  is  shown  in  the  sentence  quoted  by 

"Elimination  of  the  use  of  persistent  toxic 
Insecticides  should  be  the  goal." 

Insecticides  have  to  be  toxic  to  insects,  of 
oourse,  so  this  word  is  superfluous.  The  use 
of  peraiatent  insecticides  is  the  greatest 
weapon  of  people  in  the  tropics  against  the 
shortening  of  human  life.  No  rMpotulble 
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ooounlttee  shoiUd  make  suoh  a  statement.  It 
oontrasts  poorly  with  the  excellent  recom- 
omtdatlon,  quoted  by  you,  that  was  made  by 
the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the 
pnstdent's  Science  Advisory  Committee  In 
1066.  Such  research  has  been  going  forward, 
priinarlly  in  the  laboratories  of  chemical  In- 
dustry, for  many  years.  Further  sensational 
oewapaper  attacks  on  pesticides  will  discour- 
age It.  Indeed,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
^■o  has  ahreedy  discontinued  its  program  in 
mis  field  because  of  the  propaganda  by 
Baobel  Caieon  and  her  imitators. 

(6)  My  fifth  point  concerns  yo\ur  state- 
laent  that  Dr.  Wurster  has  answered  "force- 
fully and  directly"  the  many  points  raised  by 
as  in  my  article.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  is 
(0. 1  did  not  see  Dr.  Wurster's  article  or  man- 
tMcrlpt  prior  to  publication,  but  I  have  now 
lesd  it  in  the  Oongreasional  Record.  From  It, 
I  learn  that  Dr.  Wurster,  an  organic  chemist, 
regards  the  saving  of  millions  of  human  Uvea 
SB  "glamorous";  an  Interesting  view  of  the 
motivation  of  the  medical  profession.  (Has 
Dr.  Wurster  ever  had  typhus  fever?  Two  of 
my  scientist  friends  had  It  In  the  1930's,  and 
one  of  them  died  from  the  disease) .  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  statement  that  DDT  residues 
are  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other 
man-made  chemicals.  What  about  fall-out 
from  nuclear  bomb  tests?  What  about  the 
numeroiis  chemicals  from  smog,  industrial 
wastes,  etc.,  that  either  cannot  be  detected 
or  have  not  been  looked  for?  What  about 
chlorinated  biphenyls? 

He  speaks  of  four  properties  of  DDT: 

(1)  "Toxicity  to  almost  all  animal  life 
rather  than  simply  the  insect  pest."  This 
statement  is  meaningless  unless  reduced  to 
a  quantitative  basis. 

(2)  Persistence,  so  that  it  remains  in  1  s 
original  toxic  form  for  a  decade  or  longer. 

This  depends  entirely  on  the  environment 
in  which  DDT  finds  itself.  It  is  broken  down 
by  bacteria  and  by  resistant  houseflies,  for 
example. 

(3)  Mobility. 

This  Is  a  general  property  of  matter  In  the 
dispersed  state. 

(4)  Solubility  properties  that  cause  it  to  be 
accumulated  by  living  organisms. 

This  is  not  an  injurious  property  per  se — 
it  Is  a  property  of  calcium,  for  example.  We 
are  brought  back  to  the  p>oint  of  whether  the 
accumulation  is  injurious  and,  if  so:  Is  the 
balance  of  effects  in  favor  of  or  against  DDT? 

His  statement  that  "up  to  90  percent  of  all 
the  birds  in  a  community"  have  been  killed 
by  DDT.  I  simply  do  not  believe.  I  criticized 
Dr.  Wurster  In  "Science"  (February  16.  1968) 
for  extrapolating  a  sample  of  12  robins  to  a 
"total"  of  500  to  550.  I  do  not  trust  such 
arithmetical  gymnastics.  Nor  do  I  believe  for 
one  moment  his  statement  that  "hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  municipalities  In  the 
Eastern  United  States  have  klUed  mllllozts  of 
birds"  with  DDT. 

Dr.  Wurster  speaks  of  "large  fish  kills" 
from  DDT.  Tet  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  have  repeatedly  reported  that  petrole- 
um wastes  kill  so  many  more  fish  than  do 
pesticides  that  the  number  killed  by  pesti- 
cides is  almost  Insignificant  by  comparison. 
The  story  about  liver  enzymes  I  discount  be- 
cause DDT  has  been  shown  to  affect  the  en- 
zymes in  question  at  extremely  low  levels 
(I  ppm  of  diet)  and  much  higher  levels  of 
DDT  (50  to  100  ppm)  have  been  shown  not 
to  affect  reproduction  in  rats  or  in  several 
species  of  birds.  The  studies  with  rats  were 
carried  out  by  the  Food  and  Drvig  Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr.  Wurster  states  that  it  Is  "irrelevant"  to 
cite   data   from   herbivorous  birds   such   as 

"pheasants,  quail turkeys  and 

other  game  species."  Dr.  Wurster  needs  to 
study  ornithology:  turkeys  In  California 
used  to  be  raised  on  grasshoppers.  More- 
over, the  data  are  not  irrelevant,  because 
pheasants  and  quail  have  been  shown  to  be 
resistant  to  high  levels  of  DDT  in  the  diet, 
and  pheasants  have  been  found  to  contain 
extremely  high  levels  of  DDT  as  a  result  of 


oonsumlng  rice  treated  with  DDT.  There  Is 
another  defect  in  this  argument, — the  data 
on  the  carnlvormu  birds  selected  by  Dr. 
Wurster,  such  as  ospreys  and  bald  eagles,  are 
poor  becaxise  these  birds  are  currently  sub- 
ject to  other  environmental  effects,  and  there 
Is  a  lack  of  controUed  observations  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  article. 

His  statement  that  a  million  salmon  fry 
"were  killed  by  DDT  in  Michigan  hatcheries" 
has  insufficient  evidence  to  make  it  accept- 
able, and  I  am  told  it  was  more  likely  the 
result  of  a  disease  in  view  of  later  findings. 
Nor  do  I  accept  his  Inference  that  declines 
in  commercial  species  of  ocean  fish  arc  due 
to  DDT.  I  saw  the  California  sardine  and  the 
soupfin  shark  virtually  disappear  from  the 
ocean  off  the  California  coast  prior  to  World 
War  n.  The  ocean  is  a  lot  bigger  than  Clear 
Lake. 

Finally,  since  you  cited  Dr.  Wurster  as  un- 
emotional. I  point  out  that  his  statement. 
"The  propagandists  with  vested  Interest  try 
to  tell  us  that  the  food  and  fiber  for  a  starv- 
ing world  depend  on  the  continued  use  of 
DDT',  in  addition  to  being  nonsense  (other 
pesticides  are  far  more  profitable)  is  an  emo- 
tional attempt  at  rabble-rousing. 
With  best  regards, 

Thomas  H.  Jukxs. 


PRICE  FOR  SURTAX  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extrsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  congressional  liberals  who  are  say- 
ing, and  rightly  so,  that  the  price  for 
their  vote  for  the  suitax  is  meaningful 
tax  reform.  I  agree  with  that.  But  there 
is  an  even  higher  price  which  we  should 
be  demanding,  and  that  is  reform  in  the 
allocation  of  our  national  resources. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  responsible 
men  must  support  an  extension  of  that 
surtax — that  inflation  can  be  beaten  only 
with  tight  money  and  with  the  surtax. 
Let  us  look  at  these  allegations  in  light 
of  developments  in  the  past  year. 

We  have  had  tight  money — in  fact,  we 
have  had  five  hikes  in  the  prime  interest 
rate  in  the  past  7  months.  The  most  re- 
cent 1 -percent  increase  is  the  sharpest 
jump  in  this  century,  and  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  is  now  at  an  unprecedented 
level  of  §'72  percent.  Yet  high  interest 
rates  have  not  stopped  borrowing  by 
large  borrowers;  they  have  only  in- 
creased the  burden  on  the  small  ones. 

Certainly  past  experience  has  shown 
that  trying  to  curb  inflation  solely  by 
relying  on  tight  money  Is  like  trying  to 
puU  a  freight  train  with  a  gnat. 

We  have  had  the  surtax  a  year.  It  has 
taken  millions  of  dollars  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  out  of  circulation  in 
our  economy.  Yet.  we  have  had  a  5.4- 
percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  from  April  of  1968  to  April  of  1969. 
Certainly  other  measures  are  In  order. 

Leaving  aside  the  economic  arguments, 
one  could  still  accept  the  surtax  if  it 
would  provide  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  this  Nation : 

First,  an  attack  upon  pollution  and  the 
destruction  of  our  environment; 

Second,  an  attack  upon  our  education 
needs; 

Third,  an  adequate  program  for  medi- 
cal facilities  and  hospital  construction; 

Fourth,  an  adequate  restructuring  of 
manpower  training  programs;  and 

Fifth,  a  really  significant  reform  of 


out-dated    and    sdf-defeatlng    welfare 
programs. 

But  a  review  of  the  Nixon  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  reveals  that  not  even  a 
serious  attempt  to  meet  these  needs  will 
be  made. 

That  budget  shows  that: 

First,  while  $1  billion  has  been  author- 
ized to  aid  local  units  of  government 
for  pollution  abatement,  the  administra- 
tion has  only  budgeted  $214  million. 

Second,  while  $295  million  was  author- 
ized for  hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ernization, the  administration  budgeted 
only  $153.9  million. 

Third,  while  $3.6  billion  has  been  au- 
thorized for  ESEA  progrsuns.  the  admin- 
istration has  budgeted  only  $1.4  billion. 

Any  thoughtful  person  would  expect 
that  with  the  further  imposition  of  the 
surtax,  the  Federal  Government  would  at 
least  begin  to  close  the  cavernous  gap 
between  its  promises  and  performance, 
its  obligations  and  its  actions.  Tragically, 
the  budget  shows  it  has  no  such  intention. 

This  means  purely  and  simply  that  we 
are  spending  our  money  in  the  wrong 
places. 

It  means  that  our  spending  priorities 
are  not  in  order. 

It  means  that  even  with  a  continuation 
of  the  10-percent  surtax  we  will  not  have 
the  money  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  modem 
society. 

It  means  that  we  will  merely  be  adding 
additional  millions  to  our  present  mlsal- 
location  of  flscal  resources. 

We  cannot  afford  that. 

That  is  why,  given  the  lack  of  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  both  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  to  rearrange 
our  priorities,  and  put  first  things  first, 
I  will  not — ^unless  circumstances 
change — vote  for  an  extension  of  the 
surtax. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  ECKHARDT 
STATES  HIS  POSITION  ON  THE  10- 
PERCENT  INCOME  TAX  SUR- 
CHARGE 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  find  ourselves  constantly  be- 
sieged with  dramatic  statements  from 
the  White  House  and  Treasury  telling  of 
the  dire  consequences  of  a  failure  to  pass 
legislation  extending  the  10-percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  There  seems  to  be  almost  a  sense 
of  panic  over  this;  we  are  said  to  face 
anything  from  a  case  of  German-type 
hyperinflation  to  a  stock-market-crash 
depression.  I  am  not  going  to  be  panicked 
into  choosing  a  Nixon-type  compromise: 
give  a  sop  to  the  poor,  continue  tax 
dodges  for  the  rich,  and  stick  the  middle- 
man. There  is  a  logical  and  practical  al- 
ternative, one  that  will  keep  the  pressure 
on  the  administration  for  tax  reform.  It 
would  preserve  and  continue  the  econom- 
ic restraining  effects  of  the  surcharge 
while  allowing  time  for  further  consid- 
eration of  its  need. 

While  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  that  no  action  whatso- 
ever should  be  taken  on  the  surcharge 
until  a  tax  reform  bill  is  presented,  I  do 
believe  that  we  need  to  serve  notice  on 
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the  President  that  lie  will  not  have  hl« 
way  on  this  tax  leglalaUon  without  some 
ann,  concrete  action  on  tax  reform. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  extending  the  present 
withholding  rate,  which  Includes  the  10- 
percent  additional  tax.  without  actually 
extending  the  surtax  itself.  The  benefits 
of  this  action  are  many: 

First.  We  would  be  able  to  avoid  legis- 
lating on  such  an  Important  matter  un- 
der the  pressure  of  a  deadline. 

Second.  Many  economists  are  con- 
vinced that  we  will  be  in  the  throes  of  a 
dangerous  economic  slowdown  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1970.  If  the  Congress  took  no 
action  other  than  to  extend  the  with- 
holding rate,  the  economy  would  be 
blessed  by  a  great  influx  of  spending 
money  to  the  public  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need ;  that  is,  at  tax  refund  time. 
If  inflation  is  controlled  or  reversed,  Con- 
gress would  simply  pass  legislation  low- 
ering the  withholding  rate  to  Its  normal 
level. 

Third.  The  Congress,  without  engag- 
ing In  a  blind  guess,  would  then  be  able 
-to  deeide  if  the  surtax  was  or  was  not 
-neede*.  Congress  is  pretty  good  at  "hind- 
sight," and  it  could  use  it.  If  the  inflation 
continued  unabated  the  surtax  could  be 
enacted  retroactively  while  none  of  the 
necessary  economic  effects  would  be  lost 
in  the  interim.  Retroactivity  would  not 
hurt  the  taxpayer  because  he  would  have 
paid  his  taxes  by  the  previous  with- 
holding. 

Fourth.  Tax  reform  minded  Repre- 
sentatives will  have  the  leverage  that 
they  have  so  long  sought  in  this  area.  We 
will  be  able  to  put  the  heat  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  push  for  tax  reform  without  risk- 
ing the  soundness  of  the  economy  by  a 
too  early  relatxation  of  flscal  restraint. 

Fifth.  Also,  Congress  would  retain  a 
real  budget  control.  We  could  be  satisfied 
that  the  cuts  that  are  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrative forces  are  not  made  in  the 
programs  most  vital  to  cities  and  to  the 
poor.  Likewise,  that  some  reductions  are 
made  in  areas  of  extravagance  like  some 
military  boondoggles.  With  the  surtax 
question  impending  after  the  budget 
cuts.  Congress  would  have  potent  bar- 
gaining strength. 

But  if  we  are  to  reduce  exorbitant 
interest  rates,  we  must  take  other  re- 
straining action.  Repeal,  flatly,  the  7- 
percent  Investment  credit  with  no  loop- 
holes for  those  interests  who  loudly  pro- 
test. 

The  actual  tax  take  would  be  a  little 
less  under  my  plan  than  in  the  case  of 
an  immediate  extension  of  the  surtax. 
This  is  because  so  many  people  are  not 
subject  to  withholding  and  also  because 
people  might  react  to  this  action  by  in- 
creasing their  spending  in  expectation  of 
a  large  tax  refund. 

To  counter  these  possibilities,  I  would 
favor  an  excess  profits  tax  similar  to 
those  established  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  war.  It  is 
unfair  for  most  to  suffer  increased  war- 
time burdens  whUe  others  enjoy  in- 
creased wartime  profits.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  efforts  of  Senator  McOovern 
In  this  area. 

I  think  this  program  is  reasonable  and 
fair.  I  am  open  minded  about  alteration 
Ji  procedure,  but  I  shall  not  vote  for  a 
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tax  before  assurances  are  made  that  the 
Wg  squeeze  will  not  continue  to  be  on 
the  middle-Income  taxi»yer  while  the 
great  benefits  go  to  the  war  contractor 
and  Inflation  and  mlhtary  expenditures 
steal  the  chicken  from  the  poor  man's 
pot. 


June  25,  1969 


ONE-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  began  executive  sessions  on  the 
pending  one-bank  holding  company  leg- 
islation. I  offered  a  substitute,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  motion  to  table 
this  substitute  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  15  yeas  and  20  noes,  it  would  appear 
that  this  substitute  may  be  the  vehicle 
for  marking  up  the  one-bank  holding 
company  legislation. 

In  order  that  other  Members  and  the 
public  may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  substitute,  I  include  the  substitute  at 
this  point  in  the  Recorb: 

SmisiriuTE   Offered   bt   Mk.   Moobhead 
§  1.  Amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act 

(a)  Section  references  In  this  section  refer 
to  the  sections  of  Public  Law  611,  84th  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

(b)  The  first  section  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "of  1956".  ' 

(c)  Section  2(a)  is  amended  to  read: 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  bank  holding 
company  means  any  company  that  has  con- 
trol over  any  bank  or  over  any  company  that 
is  or  becomes  a  bank  holding  company  bv 
virtue  of  this  Act.  f     j     i 

"(2)  No  company  is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of 

"(A)  Its  ownership  or  control  of  shares 
acquired  by  it  In  connection  with  Its  under- 
writing of  securities  If  the  shares  are  held 
only  for  such  period  of  time  as  will  permit 
the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basU. 

"(B)  Its  control  of  voting  rights  of  shares 
acquired  In  the  course  of  a  proxy  solicitation 
if  the  company  was  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  that  solicitation. 

"(C)  Its  ownership  or  control  of  shares 
acquired  in  securing  or  collecting  a  debt 
previously  contracted  in  good  faith.  untU 
two  years  after  the  date  of  acquisition. 

"(D)  Its  ownership  or  control  of  shares 
acquired  by  It  of  any  State  chartered  bank 
or  trust  company  which  U  wholly  owned  by 
thrift  Institutions  and  which  restricts  itself 
to  the  acceptance  of  deposits  from  thrift 
institutions,  deposits  arising  out  of  the  cor- 
porate business  of  its  owners,  and  deposits 
of  public  moneys." 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
successor  to  a  bank  holding  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding  company 
from  the  date  on  which  the  predecessor  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company." 

(d)  Section  2(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing "limited  partnership  in  which  the  value 
of  the  Interests  of  the  general  partners  Is 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
Interests  of  all  of  the  partners,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "means  any  corporation,"  and 
(2)  by  inserting  "In  which  the  value  of  the 
Interests  of  the  general  partners  Is  25  percent 
or  more  of  the  value  of  the  Interests  of  all 
of  the  partners"  Immediately  after  "anv 
partnership".  ' 

(e)  Section  2(d)  Is  amended  to  read : 
"(d)  (1)  Any  given  company  is  a  subsidiary 

of  any  person  having  control  over  It. 
"(3)  Any  given  person  has  control 


"(A)  over  any  company  which  Is  a  comn. 
ration  If  the  person  directly  or  IndlrectlVT, 
acting  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  m^ 
sons,  or  through  one  or  more  subsldlartl" 
has  power  to  vote  26  percent  or  more  of  ani 
gaas  Of  voting  securities  of   that  corp<^! 

"(B)  over  any  company  which  u  a  conxj. 
rauon  or  trust  If  the  penon  controls^ 
any  manner  the  election  of  a  majority  of  lu 
directors  or  trustees.  J  "«  «» 

"(C)  over  any  company  if  the  Board  de. 
termlnes,  after  notice  and  opportunity  f» 
hearing,  that  the  person  directly  or  laZ 
rectly  exercises  a  controlling  Influence  ov*r 
the  management  or  policies  of  that  com- 

„»,j^*  ^^  *^'  purposes  of  any  proceeding 
under  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  this  subsection 
th«re  18  a  presumption  that  any  person  who 
directly  and  Indirectly  holds  With  powerto 
vote  less  than  5  percent  of  any  class  of  vot 
Ing  securlUes  of  a  given  corporation  does  not 
have  control  of  that  corporation 

"(4)  In  any  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
ceed  ng  under  this  Act.  other  than  a  pJt 
ceedlng  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  subl 
secuon.  a  person  may  not  be  held  to  have 
had  control  of  any  given  corporation  at  any 
given  time  unless  that  person,  at  the  ttoe 
m  question,  directly  and  Indirectly  held  wUh 
power  to  vote  6  percent  or  more  of  any  cIsm 
of  voting  securities  of  the  corporation  w 
had  already  been  found  to  have  control  in 
a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  " 

(f )  Section  2  U  amended  by  addlntt  at  th. 
end  thereof  the  following:  ^  " 

r^iia  ^®  ***■'"  'person-  Includes  natural 
persons,  companies,  and  all  other  entlUes 
cognizable  as  legal  personalities 

■•(j)  The  term  'thrift  Institution'  means 
( 1 )  a  domestic  building  and  loan  or  savings 
and  loan  association,  (2)  a  cooperative  bank 
without  capital  stock  organised  and  ofHirated 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  or 

i,/cf  T*"*'  ^''°«^  ''^'^^  '^°^  leaving  capl- 
tal  stock  represented  by  shares. 

A  J^l  7^*  ^"^  -antitrust  laws'  means  the 
A^t  °h^^'l^-  '^^°  <*^«  Sherman  A^tTtrust 
fo,i  \L^-^-°-  ^-'>'  ">«  Act  of  October  15 
1914  (the  Clayton  Act.  15  U.S.C.  12-27)  and 
any  other  Acts  In  pari  materia.  "'^■'""^ 
"(m)  Neither  this  Act  nor  any  regulation 
or  order  under  this  Act  may  be  railed  as  a 
defense  In  any  action  under  the  antitrust 
vf^"'  t*.*"®"'  *****  °°  criminal  action  may  be 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  based  solely 
on  an  activity  which  the  defendant  was  at 
the  time  speclflcaUy  authorized  to  perform  bv 
an  order  of  the  Board,  nor  may  damages  be 

laws  based  solely  on  such  an  activity  " 
(g)   Section  3(a)  is  amended  to  read- 
^^^\^„\  <*^  *  * '  Except  as  provided  m  para- 
graph   (2)    of  this  subsection,  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board  under  this  sec- 
lion, 

"(A)  no  action  may  be  taken  that  causes 
any  company  to  become  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany. ° 

''(B)  no  action  may  be  taken  that  causes 
a  bank  to  become  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company. 

"(C)  no  bank  holding  company  may  ac- 
quire direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  any  voting  shares  of  any  bank  If,  after 
the  acqulalUon,  the  holding  company  will 
directly  or  Indirectly  own  or  control  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  the 
bank. 

"  (D)  no  bank  holding  company  or  subsid- 
iary thereof,  other  than  a  bank,  may  ac- 
quire all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
a  bank. 

"(E)  no  bank  holding  company  may  merge 
or  consoUdate  with  any  other  bank  holding 
company. 

"(2)  The  prohibitions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  do  not  apply  to 

"(A)  the  acquisition  of  shares  by  a  bank 
In  good  faith  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  If  the 
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ibues  (Including  any  stock  dividends  or 
(Murltles  subsequently  acquired  by  virtue 
of,  In  exchange  for,  or  In  the  exercise  of 
pieemptlve  rights  or  privileges  of,  the  ehares 
orlglnaUy  acquired)  are  acquired  In  kioA  as 
pATt  of  the  corpus  of  an  estate  or  trust 
(other  than  a  company  as  defined  In  section 
3(b))  which  is  committed  to  the  bank  for 
administration,  and  the  bank  owns  no  shares 
of  the  same  company  which  It  has  purchased 
(other  than  In  the  exercise  of  preemptive 
rights  or  prlvUeges)  for  Its  own  account  or 
«lth  funds  under  Its  control  In  any  capacity. 

"(B)  shares  acquired  by  a  bank  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  securing  or  coUectlng  a  debt 
previously  contracted  In  good  faith  and 
which  are  disposed  of  within  a  period  of 
two  years  after  acquisition. 

"(C)  additional  shares  acq\ilred  by  a  bank 
holding  company  In  a  bank  in  which  the 
bank  holding  company  owned  or  controlled 
a  majority  of  the  voting  shares  prior  to  the 
acquisition." 

(h)  Section  3(d)  Is  amended  by  changing 
"the  effective  date  of  this  amendment"  to 
tead  "July  1, 1966.". 

(1)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  Inunedlately  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  any  approval  by  it 
of  any  proposed  acquisition,  merger,  oon- 
Mlldatlon,  or  other  transaction  required  to 
be  approved  under  this  section  (referred  to  In 
this  section  as  a  'bank  acquisition' ) .  If  the 
Board  finds  that  It  must  act  Immediately  to 
prevent  probable  faUure  of  a  bank,  a  bank 
acquisition  may  be  consimimated  immedi- 
ately upon  approval.  In  aU  other  cases,  a 
bank  acquisition  may  not  be  consummated 
before  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the 
date  of  approval  by  the  Board.  No  action 
under  the  antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a 
bank  acquisition  may  be  brought  after  the 
expiration  of  this  thirty-day  period.  The 
commencement  of  such  an  action  shall  stay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Board's  approval  un- 
less the  court  otherwise  speclflcaUy  orders. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  review 
de  novo  the  Issues  presented.  In  any  judicial 
proceeding  attacking  any  bank  acquisition 
approved  pursuant  to  thl^  Act  on  the  ground 
that  the  transaction  alone  and  of  Itself  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  any  antitrust  laws 
other  than  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  15  UB.C.  2),  the  standards  appUed  by 
the  court  shall  be  Identical  with  those  that 
the  Board  Is  directed  to  apply  under  this 
section.  Upon  the  consummation  of  a  bank 
acquisition  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust 
litigation  commenced  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  or  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  that  period  If  no  such  litigation 
is  commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may 
not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  judicial 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  It  alone  and 
of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laws  other  than  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  16  XT.S.C.  2),  but  nothing  In 
this  section  exempts  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany Involved  in  such  a  transaction  from 
complying  with  the  antltr\ist  laws  after  the 
consununatlon  of  the  transaction. 

"(f)  If  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  any  bank  acquisi- 
tion approved  by  the  Board,  the  Board  and 
any  State  banking  supervisory  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  within  the  State  involved  may 
apptear  as  a  party  of  its  own  motion  and  as  of 
right,  and  be  represented  by  its  counsel. 

"(g)  Any  bank  acquisition  as  to  which 
ho  litigation  was  Initiated  by  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  shaU  be  con- 
clusively presumed  not  to  have  been  In  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  other  than  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  16  U.S.C.  2). 

"(h)  Any  court  having  pending  before  It 
after  June  30,  1966,  any  litigation  initiated 
und«r  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  respect  to  any  bank  acquisition 


shall  apply  the  substantive  law  set  forth  In 
this  section." 

(j)  Section  4(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

(k)  Section  4(b)  Is  amended  by  changing 
"After  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no"  to  read  "No". 

(m)  Section  4(c)  (5)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(5)  shares  acquired  and  held  In  the  man- 
ner, kinds,  and  amounts  speclflcaUy  permis- 
sible for  national  banks  under  Federal 
statute  law  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto;" 

(n)  Section  4(c)(8)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(8)  shares  of  any  company  aU  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  are  or  after  Its  acquisition 
are  to  be  authorized  under  subsection  (e) 
or  (f)  of  this  section;" 

(o)   Section  4(c)(9)  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(9)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
on  December  31,  1968,  In  any  company  orga- 
nized imder  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
and  which  Is  principally  engaged  In  banking 
or  other  financial  operations  outside  the 
United  States; " 

"(p)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(e)  Except  for  functions  performed  by  a 
bank  holding  company  which  Is  a  bank,  or 
by  subsidiaries  whose  shares  are  held  \inder 
section  3  or  under  one  of  the  other  subsec- 
tions of  this  section,  and  except  for  functions 
authorized  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  bank  holding  company  and  Its  sub- 
sidiaries may  perform  no  functions  other 
than  those  set  forth  In  the  foUowlng  num- 
bered paragraplis  of  this  subsection.  The 
enumeration  of  these  functions  does  not  en- 
large the  powers  which  any  bank  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  would  otherwise  pos- 
sess under  the  laws  under  which  It  Is  orga- 
nized. Incorporated,  or  created,  and  their  ex- 
ercise Is  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
or  order  prescribe  to  prevent  undue  concen- 
trations of  resources,  decreased  competition, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  or  \insound  banking 
practices. 

"(1)  Acting  as  principal  or  as  agent  to 
make,  buy,  sell,  endorse,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  secured  and  unsecured  personal  and 
business  loans,  including  mortgage  loans. 

"(2)  Leasing  property  under  any  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  lessee  is 

"(A)  obligated  to  pay  over  the  term  of 
the  lease  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  cost 
of  the  property  plus  a  finance  charge,  and 

"(B)  entitled  to  ownership  of  the  property 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  lease  either 
for  a  nominal  consideration  or  for  no  con- 
sideration. 

"(3)  Actyig  as  Investment  adviser,  subject 
to  the  prohibitions  of  subsection  (g) . 

"(4)  Performing  bookkeeping  and  other 
data-processing  serrlcee  utilizing  equipment 
acquired  prlmarUy  for  the  purpose  of  servic- 
ing the  bank  holding  company  or  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, but  nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes 
the  performance  of  auditing  or  other  profes- 
sional functions  In  the  field  of  accounting. 

" (5)  Extending  and  collecting  business  and 
personal  credit  originated  through  the  use  of 
credit  cards  or  other  lawful  means  of  Identi- 
fication or  control  of  accounts. 

"(6)  Acting  as  trustee,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, guardian,  or  In  other  personal  fidu- 
ciary capacities. 

"(7)  Acting  as  trustee,  registrar,  transfer 
agent,  paying  agent,  or  in  other  business  and 
corporate  fiduciary  capacities. 

"(8)  Providing,  either  as  principal  or  as 
agent.  Insurance  which 

"(A)  Insures  the  life  of  a  debtor  pursuant 
to  or  In  connection  with  a  specific  credit 
transaction,  or 

"(B)  provides  indemnity  for  payments  be- 
coming due  on  a  spedflc  loan  or  other  credit 
transaction  whUe  the  debtor  Is  disabled. 

"(9)  Making  equity  investment  in  com- 
munity rebablUtatlon  and  development  cor- 
porations organised  and  operating  principal- 
ly for  one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng  purpotee: 


"(A)  providing  better  housing  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income. 

"(B)  assisting  persona  of  low  and  moderate 
income  to  acquire  and  develop  busmeas  en- 
terprises. 

"(C)  participating  in  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. 

"(f)(1)  A  bank  holding  company  or  ita 
subsidiary  may  carry  on  any  activity  of  a 
financial  or  fiduciary  nature  If  the  Board 
finds,  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  activity 
In  question  by  the  appUcant  (in  the  case  of 
an  order  authorizing  the  activity  on  the  part 
of  a  particular  company)  or  by  bank  holding 
companies  or  their  subsidiaries  generally  (In 
the  case  of  a  regulation  authorizing  the  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  aU  companies  simUarly 
situated),  under  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  order  or  regulation. 

"(A)  would  not  result  in  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws; 

"(B)  is  closely  related  to  the -business  of 
banking  or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks; 
and 

"(C)  Is  in  the  pubUc  interest  when  carried 
on  by  a  bank  holding  company  or  Its  sub- 
sidiaries. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  act  on  any  application  for  an  order 
\inder  this  subsection  within  the  ninety-one 
day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Board  of  the  complete  record 
on  that  appUcatlon,  the  application  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  granted. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  that  the 
conduct  of  any  given  activity  by  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  would  be  in  the 
pubUc  interest  but  cannot  be  authorized 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
forthwith  transmit  its  finding  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances. 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  for  the  purpose  of 
any  provision  of  Federal  law  the  foUowlng 
activities  are  neither  necessary.  Incidental, 
nor  related  to  carrying  on  the  business  of 
banking  or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks, 
and  are  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  banks  or  bank  holding  companies 
or  subsidiaries  thereof : 

"(A)  Engaging  In  the  Issue,  fiotatlon,  un- 
derwriting, pubUc  sale,  or  distribution,  at 
wholesale  or  retaU,  or  through  syndicate  par- 
ticipation, of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  slmUar 
securities,  or  of  interests  In  any  such  securi- 
ties, whether  or  not  any  such  Interests  are 
redeemable  and  whether  or  not  the  securi- 
ties to  which  any  such  Interests  relate  are 
in  a  fund  or  account  or  are  subject  to  discre- 
tionary sale  or  purchase. 

"(B)  Acting  as  an  Investment  manager  or 
Investment  adviser  of  or  for  any  person  en- 
gaged in  any  activity  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  prohibitions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  do  not  apply  to 

"(A)  the  issuance  by  any  bank  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  passbooks,  acceptances, 
checks,  or  other  evidences  of  banking  liabUl- 
tles. 

"(B)  the  Issuance  by  any  bank  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  of  stock, 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  capital 
loaned  to  or  Invested  in  the  company  or  sub- 
sidiary Itself  and  not  In  any  fund  or  accoimt 
for  reinvestment. 

"(C)  dealing  in  and  underwriting  securi- 
ties which  are  by  the  terms  of  paragn4>h 
'Seventii'  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes exempted  from  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions contained  in  that  paragraph  as  to 
dealing  in  and  underwriting  investment 
securities. 

"(h)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  administrative  process,  appUcatlon  to 
the  Board  for  modification  of  any  order  Is- 
sued \mder  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  this 
section  may  be  made  by  any  person  who 
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would  b«  •  proper  putj  to  a  procewUng.  at 
tte  tane  of  the  appOicatton.  to  taroTthe 
order  In  queatton  de  novo. 

"(1)  Any  person  may  sue  t<x  and  Have 
^unetlve  reUef,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
SUtea  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties. 
aCfftinst  threatened  loss  or  damage  by  reason 
of  the  performance  by  a  bank  holding  co«n- 
pMiy  or  subsidiary  thereof  ot  »n7«:avlty 
not  permitted  under  this  section    or  per- 
formed under  an  order  or  regulation  of  the 
BOMd  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Board's  au- 
thority,   under    the    same    conditions    and 
prlndplss  as  InJuncUve  relief  against  threat- 
ened conduct  that  wUl  cause  lo«s  or  damage 
U  granted  by  courts  of  equity    under  the 
rules  governing  such  proceedings.  Upon  the 
execution  of  proper  bond  against  damages 
for  an  Injunction  Improvldently  granted  and 
a  showing  that  the  danger  of  irreparable  loss 
or  damage  Is  Immediate,  a  prellmlnarv  In- 
Jimctlon  may  Issue." 

(q)  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  any  proceeding  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  regulation  or  order  under  section  4 
the  Board  shall  Invite  the  views  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  to  the  competitive  factors 
involved,  and  the  views  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance  Corporation  as  to  all  factors  specif- 
ically.  made  relevant  In  section  4  to  the 
procepdlAg  In  question." 
(r)  Section  11  Is  repealed. 

§2.  Amendments  to  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act 
(a)  In  this  section,  section  references  are 
^K^^^*'*'  Deposit  Insurance  Act  unless 
otherwise  specified.  So  much  of  section  18 
(C)(1)  (12  U.S.C.  1828(c)(1))  as  precedes 
subparagraph  (A)-  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(c)  (1)  Except  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  responsible  agency,  which  shall 
be  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  In  the  case  of  any  Insured 
bank  which  U  a  bank  holding  company  or  a 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company,  and 
which  shall  be  the  Corporation  in  the  (ise  of 
any  other  Insured  bank,  an  insured  bank 
may  not". 

(b)  Section  18(c)  (2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Shall  be  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  If  the  acqulrlnir 
assuming,  or  resulting  bank  Is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  and  otherwise"  Immediately 
after  "the  responsible  agency,  which" 

"m\  f,*?*i°''.  ^8<»'  (1)  18  amended  to  read: 
(1)  (1 )  An  Insured  State  nonmember  bank 
may  not  reduce  the  amount  or  retire  any 
part  of  Its  common  or  preferred  capital  stock 
or  retire  any  part  of  its  capital  notes  or 
debentures,  without  the  prior  consent  of 

"(A)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  If  it  la  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany. 

"(B)  the  ControUer  of  the  Currency  If  it 
is  a  District  bank  not  described  In  subpara- 
graph  (A). 

^    "121  *^*  Corporation  If  it  la  not  a  bank 
aescrtbed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  " 
(d)   Section  18(1)  (2)   is  amended  '(l)   bv 

"^h^,f.°f  "^°"J°  "**  "^"-  (2)  by  Changs 

«^'  to  read  "may  not",  and  (3)   bflnf 

wtlng    without  prior  wrttten  consent  of  the 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holdLg  c^JL^T 
and  otherwise"  Immediately  aXtir  "ap^v- 
Ing  such  conversion.".  k>"^"v 

hJ*L^"°°  '  (ia'u.s.O.  1813)  is  amended 
the^^  following  new  subsection  at 

"(r)  The  term  'bank  holding  cttnpanr 
f^,,^.!,.**™  'subsidiary'  with  referei^tci 
h  J,  ^^^^  °'  *  ^"^  ^°1<11^  company. 
Sin»  n,^*  meanings  as  m  the  Baii 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1986."  ^^ 

(f)    Sections  21   and  22   (la  U.S.C.  1880. 
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1831)  are  redesignated  aa  saotlons  34  and  3S 
and  the  foUowlng  new  sections  ar«  Inantad' 
Immediately  after  section  20: 

"ate.  21.  (a)  Any  Insured  bank  which 
holds  any  seourlttas  In  a  flduolary  capacity 
at  the  end  of  any  calendar  quarter  shaU 
not  later  than  thirty  days  thereafter,  file  a 
statement  with  the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange 
Commission  setting  forth  the  descrlpttons 
and  amounts  of  the  securities  so  held. 

"(b)  Statements  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  need  not  disclose  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  for  which  the  bank  is  acting 
or  any  Information  About  the  fiduciary  re- 
lationships or  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  but 
shall  otherwise  be  in  conformity  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  securities'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

"Sxc.  22.  (a)(1)  The  prohibitions  of  this 
subsection  apply  to  any  transaction— 

"(A)  whose  effect  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
T7»!^  ""^  '^P*  of  credit  or  property  trans- 
actions or  In  any  type  of  services,  and 

"(B)  Which  Is  engaged  to  by  an  Insured 
«»nk,  a  bank  holding  company,  or  any  sub- 
std  ai7  of  a  bank  holdtog  company,  aU  of 
which  are  referred  to  heretoafter  to  this 
subsection  as  Institutions. 

"(2)  An  institution  to  whose  transactions 
the  prohibitions  of  this  subsection  applv 
may  not  In  any  manner  extend  credit,  lease 
or  sell  property  of  any  kind,  or  furnish  any 
servl(»,  or  fix  or  vary  the  conslderaUon  for 
any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the  condition,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding 

"(A)  that  the  customer  shaU  obtato  some 
?^^L  ♦f***";  P^P^rty-  °'  service  from  the 
k?.^*"k*'^5.  '*^"  °'-  ^'  «>•  institution  Is  a 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  of  a 
Dank  holding  company,  from  either  that 
company  or  any  subsidiary  of  that  company; 

"(B)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtato 
creoit,  property,  or  services  from  a  com- 
{^«i,^^,°'  *^®  institution  itself  or.  If  the 
institution  is  a  bank  holdtog  company  or 
a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  hoimng  campLy 
from  a  competitor  of  either  that  company  or 
any  subsidiary  of  that  company. 
a*li^^  J^'  district  courts  of  the  United 
f^^  bave  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
^  violations  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  UnltU  States 
r.^^™*^  '^'"""  *^«  direction  of  the  At- 
Tc^fl  ?*"''">•  to  institute  proceedtogs  to 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrato  such  viola- 
tlons.  The  proceedtogs  may  be  by  wav  of  a 
petition  setttog  forth  the  case  a^d^L^lnJ 

h««  hif**.^*"*  *^*  P*^«"  complatoed  of 
^,T^  olfo",,'^"^''  °°"°*^  °'  tJ^«  petition,  the 
court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be  to 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case 
While  the  petition  is  pending,  and  bef^e 
final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any  tlSe 
make  such  temporary  restritotog^rter  or 
prohibition  as  It  deems  Just  to  thi  pwiSs^ 
7J^.  V/',  'I  *PP«*"  to  tbe  court  thaTthe 
Tlr^lT^t  '■'^"^  *^'  °«^er  parOas 
«?pm  i^^K  ^'°"  '*'  *^"  '=°^*  may  cause 
them  to  be  summoned  whether  thev  resW« 
to  the  dlstelct  in  Which  the  com  Is^Sd 
Zr^^\  ""^  subpenas  to  that  end  may  be 
^^    T^^  '^^"^"^  ^y  "»«  ™"»li»l  thereof 

brouJhf^  ""^  S*'"°°'  °*^'  °'  criminal, 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  Sta^ 

Z«!rfr^.'='*°°  <*>  °^  ^^  sec^n,  su^ 
Sf,^„  r^  °^***'  °"y  "^  l°to  any  district 
but  In  civil  actions  no  writ  of  subpenl  may 

in  which  the  court  Is  held  at  a  Kreater  dis- 

%  f^}^,^^  "*""'  ^*^°"*  *^e  permlLl^ 

^r^tJ^  """^  ^^  ^"*  ^  upon  Pn>^ 
application  and  cause  shown. 

h«li?L  ^^^  P*''°'^  ^^°  ^  injured  to  his 
bustoess  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
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forbidden  to  subswstlon  (a)  of  this  seouon 
may  sue  therafor  In  any  district  oourt^S^ 
rrnu^  State,  to  whlchlST^eSnl  S! 
S^t;VL"*""**  or  has  an  agent,  without  Z 
•pect  to  the  amount  to  controversy,  and  slMm 
recover  threefold  the  damages  by  hhn  1^. 
talned,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  toclud^ne  » 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  ""^xuaing  a 

"(e)  Any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  an 
■ocl^lon  may  sue  for  and  have  tojunctlv. 
rrtlef,  to  any  court  of  the  United  stat^ 
f^^?  Jurt«llctlon  over  the  parties.  aS 
threatened  loes  or  damage  by  a  vlolat^^} 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  under  thI 
same  conditions  and  prtoclples  as  InJuncti™ 
relief  against  threat^ed  wnduct  tS  wHl 
cause  loss  or  damage  Is  granted  by  courts  of 

^,  ^'  "^2!!L*^*  ^""^^  governing  suchpr^I 
ceedlngs.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper  ^a 
against  damages  for  an  Injunction  improvi: 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  that  the  dM- 
ger  of  Irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  Inunedi 
ate,  a  preliminary  Injunction  may  issue  " 
,«il?  ^"^e  foUowlng  section  Is  Inserted'  im- 
mediately  before  section  24: 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  who  1. 
a  dlrertor,  trustee,  officer,  or  emplovee  of  an 
insured  bank  may  not  at  the  same  time  be 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
"(1)  any  other  Insured  bank. 
"(2)  any  other  company  which  is  a  bank 
holding  company  or  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company. 

"(3)  any  Insured  Institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
■'(4)  any  Insurance  company. 
■■(5)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Seomtles  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  be 
a  proprietor  or  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does 
not  prohibit 

"(1)  the  holdtog  by  any  todlvlduai  of  any 
number  of  positions  as  director,  trustee  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  any  number  of  companies 
within  any  given  group  of  companies  If  one 
of  the  companies  to  the  group  is  a  bank 
holdtog  company  and  all  of  the  rest  of  them 
are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding  company 

(2)  service  by  any  Individual  to  any  office 
or  position  with  any  life  insurance  or  an- 
nulty  company  organized  and  operated  with- 
out  profit  to  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing 
insurance  or  annuity  contracts  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  Individuals  engaged  In  the  service 
of  educational  Institutions. 

"(3)  service  by  any  Individual  who  Is  a 
director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  a 
thrift  Institution  to  any  office  or  position  in 

(A)  any  Insurance  company  the  capital 
stock  of  which  may  not  by  law  be  owned 

^"^o^  P*"°°  °"*er  than  a  thrift  Institution. 

(B)  any  CMporatlon  or  association  with- 
out capital  stock  organized  before  Septem- 
ber  1. 1957.  and  operated  for  mutual  purposes 
and  without  profit  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding reserve  funds  for,  and  Insurance  of 
shares  or  deposits  to,  thrift  Institutions. 

"(C)  any  corporation  or  association  orga- 
nized before  September  1,  1957,  and  operated 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  reserve  funds  for 
thrift  Institutions,  but  only  If  85  percent 
or  more  of  Ite  Income  Is  attributable  to  pro- 
vldtog  such  reserve  funds  and  to  Investments. 

"(D)  any  State  chartered  bank  or  trust 
company  which  is  whoUy  owned  by  thrift 
institutions  and  which  restricts  iteelf  to  the 
acceptance  of  deposits  from  thrift  Institu- 
tions, deposits  arising  out  of  the  corporate 
business  of  those  Institutions,  and  deposits  of 
public  moneys." 

§  3.  Amendment  to  National  Houstog  Act 
TlUe  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  li 

^,!^^  ^^  '^*"°8  «t  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtog  new  section : 

.^H'^'  fiJ-  <*)  Except  as  provided  to  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  who  U 
a  director,   trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of 


an  insured  Institution  may  not  at  the  sama 
time  be  a  director,  officer,  or  es^oyee  of 

"(1)  any  other  insured  Instttution. 

"(2)  any  other  company  which  la  a  savlngi 
sDd  lo*n  holding  company  or  a  subsidiary  of 
a  savtogs  and  loan  holding  company. 

"(3)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(4)  any  Insurance  company  except  an 
insurance  company  the  ci^ltal  stock  of  which 
by  law  may  not  be  owned  by  any  person 
other  than  a  mutual  savings  bank. 

"(6)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  be 
B  principal  or  a  general  partner  of  any 
such  broker  or  dealer. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does 
not  prohibit 

"(1)  the  holding  by  any  individual  of  any 
number  of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  any  number  of  com- 
panies within  any  given  group  of  companlee 
If  one  of  the  companies  in  the  group  is  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  as  defined 
in  section  408  of  this  title  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding 
company. 

"(2)  service  by  any  todlvlduai  to  any  office 
or  position  with  any  life  Insurance  or  an- 
nuity company  organized  and  operated  with- 
out profit  to  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual  exclusively  for  tht  purpose  of 
Issuing  Insurance  or  annuity  contracts  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  Individuals  engaged  to  the 
service  of  educational  institutions. 

"(3)  service  by  any  Individual  who  Is  a  di- 
rector, trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  thrift 
institution  In  any  office  or  position  to 

"(A)  any  Insurance  company  the  capital 
stock  of  which  may  not  by  law  be  owned  by 
any  person  other  than  a  thrift  Institution. 

"(B)  any  corporation  or  association  with- 
out capital  stock  organized  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  1957,  and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses and  without  profit  for  the  purpose  of 
provldtog  reserve  fimds  for.  and  insurance 
of  shares  or  deposlte  to.  thrift  Institutions. 

"(C)  any  corporation  or  association  orga- 
nized before  September  1,  1957,  and  operated 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  reserve  funds  for 
thrift  Institutions,  but  only  If  85  percent  or 
more  of  Ite  tocome  Is  attributable  to  provid- 
ing such  reserve  funds  and  to  tovestmente. 

"(D)  any  State  chartered  bank  or  trust 
company  which  is  wholly  owned  by  thrift 
institutions  and  which  restricts  Itself  to 
the  acceptance  of  deposlte  from  thrift  to- 
gtitutlons,  deposlte  axlstog  out  of  the  cor- 
porate bustoess  of  those  Institutions,  and 
deposlte  of  public  moneys." 
!  4.  Mutual  savtogs  banks 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  person  who  Is  a  trustee,  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee  of  a  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  other  than  an  Insured  bank  may 
not  at  the  same  time  be  a  director,  trustee, 
officer,  or  employee  of 

(1)  any  other  mutual  savings  bank  which 
Is  not  an  Insiired  bank. 

(2)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  to  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(3)  any  insured  Institution  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(4)  any  company  which  Is  a  bsuik  holding 
company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966  or  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  in  section  408 
of  the  National  Houstog  Act. 

(5)  any  Insurance  company  except  an  In- 
siirance  company  the  capital  stock  of  which 
by  law  may  not  be  owned  by  any  person 
other  than  a  mutual  savings  bank. 

(6)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  be 
a  principal  or  a  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does  not 
prohibit 

(1)  the  holdtog  by  any  todlvlduai  of  any 


number  of  positions  as  diraetor.  trustee, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  number  of  com- 
panies wlthto  any  given  group  of  companies 
if  one  of  the  companies  In  the  group  is 
either  a  bank  holdtog  company  as  defined  in 
the  Bank  Holdtog  Company  Act  or  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  as  defined 
to  section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  subsidiaries  of 
that  holding  company. 

(2)  service  by  any  todlvlduai  in  any  office 
or  position  with  any  life  insurance  or  an- 
nuity company  organized  and  operated 
without  profit  to  any  private  abareholder  or 
Individual  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
Issuing  insurance  or  annuity  contracte  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  Individuals  engaged  to  the 
service  of  educational  institutions. 

(3)  service  by  any  Individual  who  is  a 
director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  a 
thrift  institution  to  any  office  or  position  to 

(A)  any  tos\irance  company  the  capltel 
stock  of  which  may  not  by  law  be  owned  by 
any  person  other  than  a  thrift  institution. 

(B)  any  corporation  or  association  without 
capital  stock  organized  before  September  1, 
1957,  and  operated  for  mutual  purposes  and 
without  profit  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
reserve  funds  for,  and  Insurance  of  shares  or 
deposlte  in,  thrift  institutions. 

(C)  any  corporation  or  association  orga- 
nized before  September  1,  1957,  and  operated 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  reserve  funds  for 
thrift  Institutions,  but  only  if  85  percent  or 
more  of  Ite  Income  Is  attributeble  to  pro- 
viding such  reserve  funds  and  to  tovestmente. 

(D)  any  Stete  chartered  bank  or  trust 
company  which  Is  wholly  owned  by  thrift 
Institutions  and  which  restrlcte  Itself  to  the 
acceptence  of  deposlte  from  thrift  Institu- 
tions, deposlte  arising  out  of  the  corporate 
business  of  those  institutions,  and  deposlte 
of  public  moneys. 

§  6.  Effective  dates 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified  to  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  become 
effective  upon  enactment. 

(b)  Section  4  and  the  amendmente  made 
by  sections  2(g)  and  3  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


AMERICAN  arS  CALL  TROOP 
WITHDRAWAL  A  HOAX 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  distdrbed  to  read  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Dong  Tarn.  South 
Vietnam,  which  said  that  the  first 
American  infantry  battalion  scheduled 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  is  going 
home  in  name  only  and  the  men  are 
angry  and  bitter. 

The  AP  quoted  one  first  lieutenant  as 
saying  they  are  kidding  the  public,  telling 
folks  the  3d  Battcdion  is  going  home 
when  in  fact  only  the  colors  and  stand- 
ards are  going  home. 

Under  President  Nixon's  withdrawal 
order,  the  3d  Battalion,  60th  Infantry, 
of  the  UJ5.  9th  Infantry  Division  is 
scheduled  to  fly  to  the  United  States  July 
8  for  demobilization.  But  it  wUl  actually 
be  a  composite  battalion  of  900  men. 

The  Associated  Press  states  that  men 
with  a  few  months  to  serve  in  Vietnam 
will  be  transferred  to  other  units.  Their 
places  on  the  trip  home  will  be  filled  by 
soldiers  from  other  battalions  who  have 
c(»npleted  or  almost  completed  their  12- 
month  tours. 


The  Associated  Press  quotes  one  soldier 
as  aajrlns: 

We  dont  feel  good  about  people  going 
home  with  our  patches  on  their  uniforms. 

Many  of  the  men  have  already  received 
letters  from  home  and  are  angry  that 
their  families  will  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  AP  dispatch  con- 
firms what  I  said  in  Chicago  last  Sun- 
day that  widespread  talk  of  troop  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam  could  be  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  American  people  because  It 
obscures  the  fact  that  more  than  548,- 
000  American  troops  will  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam this  year  and  that  the  25,000  troops 
ordered  withdrawn  by  President  Nixon 
is  only  half  of  the  additional  50,000 
troops  that  were  sent  to  Vietnsun  in  1968. 

I  said  that  the  cun-ent  debate  between 
President  Nixon  and  Senate  leaders  over 
long-range  plans  for  an  American  troop 
pullout  offers  no  comfort  to  the  families 
of  the  326,000  American  boys  who  will  be 
sent  to  Vietnam  during  the  remainder 
of  1969,  nor  to  the  families  of  the  222.- 
000  soldiers  who  have  already  been  sent 
to  Vietnam  thus  far  this  year. 

Most  Americans  are  not  aware  that 
under  our  rotation  policy,  the  Pentagon 
must  this  year  replace  more  than  548,000 
American  soldiers  sent  to  Vietnam  dur- 
ing 1968. 

I  am  going  to  place  in  this  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  table 
on  rotation  for  this  year  and  I  do  this 
to  show  how  misleading  are  these  very 
detailed  reports  about  troop  with- 
drawals. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  talk 
about  troop  withdrawal  only  prolongs 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  suffer  huge  losses  if  a  cease-fire  or 
some  other  meaningful  forward  move- 
ment is  not  agreed  to  at  the  peace  talks 
in  Paris. 

This  huge  shipment  of  American  boys 
to  Vietnam  during  1969  really  fortifies 
my  demand  that  the  administration  give 
the  Communists  imtil  noon.  August  1  of 
this  year  to  agree  to  a  complete  halt  in 
hostlUties.  , 

If  such  a  halt  in  this  needless  slaugh- 
ter is  not  effectuated  by  noon,  August  1, 
1969,  I  believe  the  United  SUtes  should 
serve  notice  on  North  Vietnam  that  we 
will  resume  the  bombing  and  that  we  will 
take  whatever  other  military  steps  are 
necessary  to  bring  ttiis  war  to  a  military 
conclusion. 

The  figures  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
JlECORD  today  were  compiled  for  me  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  so  far  as  I 
know  we  see  here  for  the  first  time  the 
replacement  requirements  of  troops  going 
to  combat  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  all  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment that  other  troops  come  home  and 
this  is  merely  a  replacement  for  the  boys 
coming  home  from  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  told  by  responsible  spokes- 
men In  the  highest  places  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  a  study  now  exists  that  shows 
some  200,000  American  troops  could  be 
withdrawn  from  combat  duty  immedi- 
ately and  not  be  replaced  If  the  United 
States  resumed  bombing  Communist  mil- 
itary supply  routes  in  the  North. 

The  bombing  halt  a  year  ago  released 
400,000  North  Vietnam  troops  from  home 
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guard  duty.  Of  these,  we  know  that  100,- 
000  are  now  fighting  our  American  troops 
In  South  Vietnam;  another  100,000  have 
taken  over  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
are  now  waging  aggression  and  artillery 
attacks  on  American  installations  near 
the  DMZ.  Forty  to  fifty  thousand  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  stationed  in  the 
north  end  of  Laos  and  the  rest  are  In 
North  Vietnam's  major  cities  Intensifying 
defenses  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Those  who  argue  against  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  apparently  are  obllviouB 
of  the  fact  that  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  recently 
persiiaded  the  United  States  not  to  halt 
its  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  north  Laos. 

Prince  I^ouma  quite  properly  stated 
that  a  halt  in  American  bombing  of  north 
Laos  would  give  Hand's  four  Communist 
divisions  in  Laos  a  military  advantage. 


EQUITABLE  TAX  REFORM  SHOULD 
MAKE  UNNECESSARY  ANY  EXTEN- 
SION OP  THE  SURTAX 

(Mr.  PEIQHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  Members  of  Congress  to 
provide  an  equitable  tax  system  for  all 
Americans.  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  "taxpayer  revolt  if  we  do 
not  soon  make  some  major  reforms  in 
our  income  tax."  The  possibility  of  such 
a  revolt  is  not  remote  when  we  consider 
the  causes  of  this  malcontent.  The  1967 
Intemal  Revenue  statistics  were  as- 
tounding in  their  revelation  that  155 
Americans  with  earnings  over  $200,000 
paid  no  taxes  and  even  more  deplorable, 
21  of  these  individuals  earned  more  than 
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than  24,000  persons  urging  an  end  to 
the  surtax  and  an  Increase  In  the  oer 
sonal  exemption.  Signatures  on  the» 
petitions  were  obtained  by  volunt^ 
woricers,  going  from  house  to  ho^ 
without  any  remuneraUon.  The  clrcula ' 
tors  and  signers  are  hardworking  sin' 
cere  people  who  feel  that  the  present 
taxes  are  extremely  burdensome  ThP 
drive  to  coUect  these  signatures  was 
spearheaded  by  two  energetic,  efBclent 
women,  Mrs.  Margaret  Kulak  and  Mrs 
Mary  O'Malley,  who  labored  tirelessly  to 
organize  this  campaign. 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that,  if  adequate 
steps  are  taken  to  eliminate  the  inequu 
ties  In  our  tax  laws,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  surtax  extension  after  June  30 
The  surtax  should  be  permitted  to  lapse 
If  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  required  revenues  anticipated 
from  the  surtax  by  wiping  off  the  books 
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It  is  incredible  to  me  that  American     $1,000,000  and  escaped  without  returning     '■he  outrageous  benefits  which  have  long 

------        -  .     -_    .  .  «     sheltered  the  wealthy,  there  would  be  no 

need  to  extend  the  surtax  beyond  the 
June  expiration  date.  An  imfalr  addl- 
tlonal  tax,  the  siirtax  only  compounds 
the  problem  by  adding  to  the  burdensome 
tax  already  shouldered  by  those  who  can 
ill  afford  it.  A  surtax  cannot  be  assessed 
on  those  who  have  avoided  paying  anv 
taxes.  ' 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M 
Kennedy  and  the  Honorable  Paul  w" 
Mccracken,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  recently 
testified   before   the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  a  December  31 
1969,  termination  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax and  a  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
surtax  to  5  percent  until  June  30   1970 
would  provide  the  administration  with  a 
$6.3  billion  dollar  surplus.  I  believe  that 
we  should  have  a  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form package  presented  to  us  before  re- 
enacting  any  surtax  hi  order  that  we 
could  more  accurately  assess  the  need 
for  Federal  income.  The  fact  that  the 
vote  on  the  surtax  has  been  postponed 
untU  July  7  does  not  alter  my  view  on  the 
"S^  ?^  ***  reforms,  reforms  which  are 
critically  needed  to  increase  Government 
revenues  and  eliminate  rampant  injustice 
in  our  tax  system.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  tax  reform  Is  desperately 
needed  to  avoid  erosion  of  the  funda- 
mental pubUc  respect  for  the  tax  law 
TWs  respect  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  tax  system  and  its  successful  ad- 
ministration. 


bombers  can  continue  to  bomb  Commu- 
nist supply  lines  in  Laos  but  are  not  per- 
mitted to  bomb  similar  lines  in  North 
-Vietijam  which  provide  anununltion  for 
use  against  American  soldiers. 

There  are  those  who  continue  to 
naively  argue  that  the  bombing  pause  is 
causing  some  sort  of  morale  problem  in 
North  Vietnam  because  since  the  de- 
struction ended  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  very  diflicult  to  discipline.  This  is 
about  the  silliest  argmnent  I  have  ever 
heard  and  I  am  grateful  for  dispatehes 
from  the  Washington  Star  foreign  service 
which  clearly  indicate  that  the  bombing 
halt  is  proving  advantageous  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Our  own  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam 
refiect  the  disgust  with  the  bombing 
pause.  Time  magazine  on  June  20  quoted 
an  Army  specialist  fourth  class  who  said: 
"I  think  oiu-  biggest  misteke  was  stop- 
ping the  bombing  of  the  North." 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  am  sure  that  every 
American  wants  to  end  this  war  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  But  the  fruitless  negotia- 
tions In  Paris,  with  no  end  In  sight  to 
hostilities,  forces  us  to  conclude  that  on 
the  basis  of  present  American  losses,  the 
number  of  American  soldiers  killed  in 
action  since  the  bombing  pause  started 
will  soon  exceed  our  total  losses  since  we 
first  became  involved  in  Vietnam  in  1961. 
I  am  herewith  placing  in  the  Record 
the  monthly  replacement  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present  operational  levels 
in  Vietnam.  Let  there  be  no  mistake. 
Those  who   talk  about  withdrawal  of 
troops  obscure  the  reality  of  the  follow- 
ing replacement  timetable  as  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Defense., 
The  table  follows: 

For  1969  ' 

January 61,900 

February _ 48.400 

March 42,000 

AprU 41,000 

May ,  39_  30Q 

June 43_  QQQ 

July 49.400 

Auguat 41,300 

September ga.  100 

October 48,300 

November 39,900 


December 


46,700 


'^'o*^   ~ _  678,900 

26, 000 


TOtel 


648,900 


any  money  to  Washington.  Certainly, 
such  loopholes  in  our  tax  system  are 
unfair. 

The  tax  loopholes  force  good,  decent, 
hard-working  people  to  bear  a  larger 
burden  of  taxation  than  is  necessary. 
The  Federal  tax  problem  is  also  com- 
pounded by  a  tremendous  volume  of 
State  and  local  taxes  which  all  citizens 
must  pay.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
undue  hardship  imposed  on  many 
middle-class  families  by  the  Federal  tax 
bite  and  the  economic  blow  is  equally 
severe  on  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  plugging  loopholes,  there 
are   other   changes   needed   to   provide 
equity  in  our  tax  program.  Primary  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  an  increase 
in  the  personal  tax  exemption.  The  high 
cost  of  living  and  Inflation  has  worked 
an  extreme  disadvantage  on  millions  of 
average  families.  The  Cleveland  Press, 
one  of  Ohio's  outstanding  papers,  earlier 
this  year  listed  20  sources  of  taxation  for 
most  Americans  and  disclosed  that  a  msm 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  earning 
$7,500  a  year  will  pay  $2,077.05  in  taxes. 
With  such  a  tax  bite,  the  average  man 
would  have  to  work  from  January  1  until 
April  11  to  pay  all  his  taxes.  These  people 
need  relief  and  they  deserve  it.  They  are 
interested  in  Increasing  individual  tax 
exemptions,  and  I  am  trying  to  help 
them  through  my  bill  to  raise  exemption 
to  $1,200. 

With  the  present  level  of  inflation  and 
the  splrallng  cost  of  living,  $600  Is  no 
longer  a  realistic  exemption.  No  one  can 
support  any  member  of  his  family  for 
this  amoimt.  In  1948,  when  the  Congress 
raised  the  personal  tax  exemption  from 
$500  to  $600,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  stated: 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Income,  after 
taxes,  although  It  has  Increased  very  con- 
siderably during  the  past  two  years,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  This  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  is  the  reason  your 
Committee's  bill  provides  a  $100  per  capita 
Increase  In  exemptions  from  »600  to  WOO. 

I  think  the  same  rationale  can  be  used 
this  year  to  enact  an  Increase  In  the 
present  $600  exemption. 

Undoubtedly,  every  Member  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  protesting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  10-percent  surtax.  In 
addition  to  such  letters,  I  have  been  pre- 
sented with  petitions  signed  by  more 


MOSS  COMMENDS  AGENCY  HEAD 
FOR  ORDER  AGAINST  OVERCLAS- 
SIPICATION 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now,  I  have  fought  a  continuing 
battle  against  the  overclasslflcatlon  of 
documents,  files  and  records  by  Ptederal 
agencies.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  not  getting  all  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  understand  and 
properly  evaluate  the  decisions  being 
made  by  our  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers. Such  information  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  our  form  of 
government. 
Therefore,  I  find  It  refreshing  Indeed 


to  read  an  order  recently  issued  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Hannah,  the  new  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Dr.  Hannah  states  categorlcaUy 
that  the  overclasslflcatlon  of  documents 
hampers  freedom  of  Information.  He  has 
Instructed  AID  employees  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  all  documents  to  make  certain 
they  are  not  overclasslfled.  I  commend 
him  for  this  action  and  I  hope  other 
agencies  will  follow  suit. 

The  text  of  his  order,  which  wsw  issued 
on  June  13.  follows: 

Department  or  State,  Acekct  for 
International  Development, 

Washington,  B.C. 
To  all  AID  employees: 

Since  assuming  the  duties  of  Administrator 
of  AJ.D..  I  have  observed  Indications  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  overclasslflcatlon 
of  documents  which  have  been  generated 
by  Agency  of&clals  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
overseas. 

Overclasslflcatlon  hampers  freedom  of  In- 
formation, weakens  the  classlflcatlon  struc- 
ture, overburdens  storage  facilities,  delays 
the  handling  of  documents,  and  may  even 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  documents 
were  intended.  Classified  information  should 
not  be  included  in  an  otherwise  unclasslfled 
document  unless  needed  for  substance  and 
clarity.  A  common  error  which  seems  to  be 
a  principal  factor  In  overclasslflcatlon  is  the 
practice  of  assigning  a  classlflcatlon  to  llmt 
distribution.  This  Is  neither  desirable  nor 
effectve  but  moet  assuredly  can  be  counter- 
productive. I  strongly  iirge  each  offlclal.  In 
preparing  an  Agency  paper,  to  take  a  hard 
look  to  determine  whether.  In  fact,  the  doc- 
ument requires  a  classlflcatlon  and,  If  so, 
assure  that  the  lowest  p>roper  classlflcatlon 
is  assigned  to  the  material. 

As  you  are  aware,  classlfled  information 
does  not  have  to  remain  classlfled.  When 
material  Is  assigned  a  classlflcatlon  It  should 
also  be  assigned  a  group  marking  to  effect 
its  automatic  downgrading  or  declasslflca- 
tioD  when  the  material  no  longer  requires  its 
original  degree  of  protection.  I  request,  there- 
fore, that  each  office  keep  its  classlfled  In- 
formation xinder  continuing  survey,  and 
downgrade  or  declasstfy  such  information, 
whenever  possible,  consistent  with  security 
regulations  set  forth  In  6  FAM  900  (Manual 
Order  631.1). 

John  A.  Hannah. 


THE  ATLANTIS  PROJECT 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
man  is  well  on  the  way  to  conquering 
space,  the  next  area  of  operation  is  the 
sea. 

The  world's  marine  systems  are  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  opera- 
tions on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  world's  navies  operate  to  control 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Submarine  war- 
fare Is  directed  toward  surface  craft, 
other  submarines  and  land  tergets.  Mil- 
itary submarines  are  restricted  to  depths 
not  significantly  greater  than  the  con- 
tinental shelves. 

Our  Navy  has  been  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  deep  water  rescue 
and  research  vehicle.  One  of  these  ve- 
hicles was  able  to  photograph  the  re- 
mains of  the  submarine  Scorpion. 

The  Atlantis  program,  which  has  been 
conducted  exclusively  by  Industry  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Miami, 
has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
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search  on  an  imdersea  facility.  Initially, 
Atlantis  will  be  an  undersea  site  for 
basic  research,  experimentation,  devel- 
opment of  design  criteria,  and  evalua- 
tion of  equipment  designs.  Atlantis  Is  di- 
rected toward  developing  the  technol- 
ogies required  for  operations  at  great 
d^ths. 

This  program  has  a  significant  na- 
tional defense  potential,  and  I  urge  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress 
to  fully  examine  the  possibilities  offered 
by  the  Atlantis  program  as  an  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon,  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  mysteries  of  deep- 
sea  submergoice. 

A  summary  of  the  Atlantis  project 
follows: 

Thx  Atlantis  Project — a  National  Ocean 

Research   and   Development  Program 
the  world  ocean 

The  ocean,  which  covers  more  than  70% 
of  the  earth's  surface,  is  commonly  owned 
by  all  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world. 
Individual  persons  do  not  own  any  part  of 
this  area. 

The  strategic  and  tactical  Importance  of 
the  sea  has  been  demonstrated  consistently 
since  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Persian 
wars. 

During  the  16th  and  19th  centuries  the 
use  of  the  sea  resulted  In  the  spread  of 
Western  culture  and  civilization  to  much 
of  the  world,  and  formed  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  International  political-legal  system 
that  ezlste  In  the  world  today. 

During  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
discovery  of  offshore  oU  deposits  stimulated 
national  int^est  In  the  sea  bed  and  sub- 
soil of  the  continental  shelf.  The  Truman 
Proclamation  during  1946  claimed  an  area 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Texas,  and  the 
substance  of  the  Truman  Proclamation  was 
incorporated  Into  the  Conventions  at  the 
VJfJ.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea  at  Ge- 
neva during  1968. 

TXCHNOLOOT   AND   LAW   OV  THE   SEA 

Technology  Is  rapidly  developing  which 
wlU  allow  mankind  to  occupy  and  control 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  In  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  already  enjoys  on  the  surface 
of  the  land. 

It  Is  appropriate  today  to  consider  what 
this  ability  to  occupy  the  ocean  will  mean, 
and  to  consider  the  extensions  of  present 
laws  which  hopefully  wlU  reduce  conflicts. 
Political  Issues  resulting  from  attempts  to 
extend  national  sovereignty  in  the  ocean  re- 
quire analysis  as  to  who  will  lose  and  who 
will  gain  by  such  an  extension.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  alternate  situations  and  to 
devise  systems  which  will  work  under  these 
conditions. 

The  ability  to  Identify  available  tech- 
nological options  WlU  help  to  develop  a 
capability  to  choose  the  optimum  path, 
rather  than  to  allow  clrcxmistanoee  to  dic- 
tate the  choices. 

The  existing  law  of  the  sea  was  developed 
primarily  for  mUltary,  navigational,  and 
fishing  purposes — and  deals  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  and  not  what  is  beneath  It. 
Existing  and  future  technology  wlU  promote 
military  uses  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  in  ad- 
vance of  many  commercial  applications.  The 
same  technology  wlU  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes  imless  there  Is  an  economic  restric- 
tion against  its  use. 

Within  the  next  ten  years  strategic  and 
tactical  locations  may  be  established  by  na- 
tions within  the  ocean,  and  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  deny  access  to  the  ocean  around 
these  installations. 

The  Conventions  on  the  High  Seas  and  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  were 
Instances  of  timely  extensions  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  effect  of  new  technology.  Since 
their  enactment  in  1988,  there  have  been 


great  strides  made  In  underwater  tech- 
nology, and  it  is  essential  that  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  problems  be  examined  in  order 
to  develop  reasonable  approaches  to  the  use 
of  the  balance  of  the  seas  before  Incompat- 
ible national  problems  arise. 

technoloot  and  national  pouct 

Within  the  next  decade  considerable  effort 
must  be  expanded  to  assess  the  mUltary  sig- 
nificance and  economic  importance  of  the 
continental  shelf  and  the  deep  Qcean.  We 
win  need  to  develop  vehicles  and  installa- 
tions which  can  give  us  the  capability  to 
prohibit  any  power  unfriendly  to  us  from 
controlling  strategic  and  tactical  locations  in 
the  ocean. 

The  technology  of  the  sea  will  evolve  from 
the  technology  normally  associated  with 
naval  architecture  and  marine  englnerlng, 
and  m  addition  it  wUl  employ  technologies 
of  the  type  developed  for  space,  for  medicine, 
and  for  many  of  our  defense  programs. 

The  development  of  ocean  capablUtlas 
may  slgnlflcantly  alter  the  balance  of  na- 
tional capabilities  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  in  a  unique  position  because  of  our 
extensive  sieroepace  industry,  defense  indus- 
try, advanced  capabilities  in  medicine,  and 
the  offshore  oil  Industry.  The  spectrum  of 
technology,  if  properly  employed,  wlU  Insure 
that  this  nation  has  the  capability  to  explore 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  ocean  for 
the  benefits  of  mankind. 

A  NATIONAL  OCEAN  TEST  TACILITT  REQUIREMENT 

In  "Effective  Use  of  the  Sea",  a  report  of 
the  Panel  on  Oceanography,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  June 
1968.  a  reconunendatlon  was  made  that  a  re- 
sponsible program  be  Initiated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  undersea  teclinology  and  pro- 
vision for  national  ocean  test  facilities. 

In  the  Report  of  the  President  to  Congress 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, "Marine  Science  and  Actlvitlear— 
A  Year  of  Plans  and  Progress,  March  1968", 
it  was  stated  that  an  objective  should  be  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  resources  of 
the  marine  environment,  extend  human 
knowledge  of  the  marine  environment,  en- 
courage private  investment  enterprises  in 
exploration,  technological  development,  ma- 
rine commerce,  and  economic  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  marine  environment.  The 
Report  recommended  that  these  activities  be 
accomplished  with  close  cooperation  among 
all  interested  agencies,  public  and  private. 
Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  "In- 
tensifying work  In  Deep  Ocean  Technology — 
to  provide  a  reservoir  of  advanced  engineer- 
ing knowledge  upon  which  the  Navy  can 
draw  to  meet  requirements  of  future  military 
systems.  The  same  reservoir  of  technology 
may  contribute  to  Industrial  engineering 
activity  and  development  of  deep  sea  re- 
sources." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "The  universi- 
ties and  private  research  laboratories  are  key 
sources  of  basic  knowledge  and  manpower 
needed  by  our  participants.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  this  nation's  ocean  enterprise  In- 
volves comparative  activity  by  industry,  re- 
gional authorities,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  academic  community." 

The  Ocean  Engineering  Program  of  the 
UJB.  Navy,  published  by  the  Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy  during  September  1967,  says  that 
the  Navy  has  accepted  the  responsibility  to 
help  develop  the  vmdersea  technology  needed 
for  effective  use  of  the  sea  In  the  military, 
economic,  social  and  political  sense.  "This 
must  be  a  cooperative  venture — a  science — 
Industry — Navy  team."  The  Report  goes  on  to 
say,  "The  focal  project  established  for  the 
deep  ocean  technology  program  is  an  experi- 
mental man-ln-the-sea  floor  base.  The  tech- 
nology developed  to  establish  a  manner  one- 
atmosphere  sea  floor  laboratory  will  provide 
options  for  improving  man's  use  of  the  sea- 
shore by  projecting  commercial  marine  faciU- 
tles  seaward  from  urban  areas."  The  Report 
concludes,  "The  spin-off  value  of  the  national 
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oceanognpblc  program  of  derrtopment  .  . 
comes  about  through  the  Interaction  of  sclen- 
tlate  and  engineers  acting  in  the  govern- 
ment— Industry — academic  mlUeu." 

NATIOKAZ,   OCXAN    OOAU   AND   OBJKCTTVXS 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Marine 
science,   Knglneerlng   and   Resources,    "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea,"  published  In  January 
19fl9,  indicates  that  the  nation  can  achieve 
the  capablUty  to  operate  at  the  3.000  foot 
depth  within  a  relatively  short  time  U  basic 
research  and  development  are  accelerated 
The    Commission    recommended    that    the 
United  States  fuUy  utUl2se  the  continental 
■helf  and  slope  to  the  2.000  foot  depth  and 
establish  as  a  goal  the  capabUlty  to  explore 
the  ocean  to  depths  of  20,000  feet  by  1980 
The  Commission  also  recommended  a  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Laboratories  National  Project 
to  provide  a  national  capability  for  research, 
development,  and  operations  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf.  The  National  Project  should  be 
Jointly  planned  and   operated  In  consulta- 
tlon  with  Industry  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

ATLANTIS  PROGRAM    OBJICTIVES 

The  Atlantis  Program  is  a  Joint  University 
industry,  regional  approach  to  design,  fabrt- 
aite    emplace,  and  operate  this  continental 
Shelf  test  and  evaluation  facility. 
-    ^ii«AUy.  Atiantla  wUl  be  an  undersea  test 
*nd  ewaluatlon  site  for  basic  research    ex- 
perimentation,  development  of  design   cri- 
teria, evalutlon  of  equipment  designs,  and  for 
proving  underwater  operating  procedures.  Its 
evolution  to  become  an  operating  center  for 
larger  and  more  complex  InstaUation  Is  an- 
K«J£?*^-  ^'  ''^  provide  an  operating  capa- 
bUlty at  continental  shelf  depths  approach- 
ing the  known  Umlts  for  effective  work  of 
men  In  the  sea.  Developments  wlU  be  directed 
**y*^  eventual  operations  at  greater  depths 
wnereln  man-ln-the-sea  operations  are  sup- 
plemented by  work  performed  by  submersl- 
Dles  and  remote  operating  equipment. 

Atlantis  Is  the  prototype  program  for  de- 
ploying a  system  of  undersea  stations  which 
in  conjunction  with  other  national  defense 
systems,  could  provide  the  ability  to  control 
tne  sea  down  to  extreme  depths.  Industrially 
It  IS  a  research  and  development  program  for 
.?^^,"^""*"  development.  EducaUonaUy. 
It  will  provide  an  experimental  program,  a 
laboratory  and  field  training  sites  for  the 
aggressive  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
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imdersea  craft,  secure  underwater  logistics 
systems,  and  some  initial  approaches  to  deep 
submergence  weapons  and  vehlclss. 

DfSDHl'lUAL  BIQUIXXMXNTS 

*  i^,.^°.**°*°**'  "^"^  **«t  and  evaluation 
facility  Is  required  by  Industry  to  develop 
equipment  and  techniques  for  more  efllclent 
drilling,  mining,  fishing,  mineral  extraction 
oonetruction  and  salvage  operations.  The 
facility  will  support  Industry  efforts  by  the 
development  of  undersea  Industrial  com- 
plexes and  operations. 

Undersea  construction  Is  fundamental  to 
any  Industrial  activity  In  the  ocean  Engi- 
neers wUl  require  the  same  type  of  knowl- 
edge relating  to  undersea  construction  as 
presentiy  exists  for  land  construction. 
Undersea  construction  vrtll  r«qulre  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  determlnlne  soil 
compactiblUty.  stablUty  and  erosion  of  large 
areas  under  the  sea.  Site  survey  techniques 
must  be  developed  for  more  precise  measure- 
ment and  more  effective  presentation  of 
data. 

Offshore  petroleum  activities  will  include 
the  completion  of  wells  on  the  bottom  and 
the  development  of  high  density  petroleum 
complexes  associated  with  the  storage  and 
transport  of  petroleum  products. 

EDUCATION  AND  RXSZABCR 

Education  and  research  wlU  Include  physi- 
cal oceanography,  geology,  biology,  and  un- 
dersea training.  As  an  educational  and  train- 
ing  activity,  the  Atlantis  Program  will  pro- 
vide aii  opportunity  for  faculty  and  student 
participation  In  basic  and  appUed  research 
projects,  as  well  as  a  ti^lnlng  facility  for 
underwater  laboratory  management  and 
operations.  The  laboratory  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  scientists  and  englneCTs  to 
operate  for  long  periods  In  a  submerged  sta- 
tion where  marine  life  and  Its  effect  can  be 
observed  and  measured  In  Its  environment 
for  extended  periods  of  time 
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It  be  presented  to  the  Marine  Science  Counni 
as  a  poeslble  candidate  for  the  Initial X. 
tlonal  Project  for  a  Continental  Shelf  Lab^ 
"roject  ^^^  ««?*"»•  funding  as  a  national 

Chrysler  Corporation  Space  Systems  Divi- 
slon  led  the  Industrial  team  responsible  fM 
the  Phase  B  effort  with  over  aU  responslbll  t, 
for  systems  Integration,  main  structure  d2 
sign,  and  configuration  control. 

Tx.^«^'V**^'°'^  Company,  Inc.  of  Murrav 
HIU,  New  Jersey,  is  responsible  for  the  hvner 
baric  faculty  and  related  systems. 

J.  Ray  McDermott,  Inc.  of  New  Orlean* 
La.,  Is  responsible  for  site  preparation  and 
Installation  and  retrieval.  " 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manxifacturlne  Co 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Is  responsible  for  the  main 
habitat  manipulators  and  hydrauUcs. 

Raytheon   Company  of  Portsmouth    Ri 
Is  responsible  for  electronic  and  commuiir 
cation  systems. 

Sanders  Nuclear  Corporation  of  Nashua 
N.H.,  Is  responsible  for  power  sources  and 
consideration  of  a  nuclear  power  system 

Llng-Temco-Vought  Aerospace  Corporation 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  Is  responsible  for  systems 
reliability  Integration  and  operations  and 
maintenance  analysis. 

General  Precision  Systems  Is  responsible 
for  development  of  a  systems  sUnulaUon 
concept. 

GuU  Universities  Research  Corporation  a 
consortium  of  universities  along  the  Gulf 'of 
Mexico,  Is  responsible  for  providing  support 
for  experiment  integration.  This  effort  is 
concerned  with  Identifying  uses  which  wlU 
be  made  by  governmental  agencies,  Industrv 
and  universities  of  Atiantls  as  a  test  and 
evaluation  faculty. 
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NATIONAI.    SBCUXITT    BXQTTnzMKNTS 

..3^^'^f '  ™»^«  systems  are  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  operations  on  or 
near  tiie  surface  of  the  sea.   The  world's 

sea^  Submarine  warfare  Is  directed  against 
surface  craft,  other  submarines,  and  land 
targets.  Military  submarines  can  dive  to 
depths  not  significantly  greater  than  those 
of  the  continental  shelves. 

The  Navy  Is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  operating  capabUlty  for  accom- 
plishing any  mission  which  might  r«qulre 
the  exploration  of  the  continental  shelf  It 
Is  logical  to  extend  this  capablUty  first  from 
continental  ahelf  deptiia  of  lees  than  1  000 
feet  to  the  6,000  foot  depth  of  selected 
rw^  and  sea  mounts,  next  to  the  12.000 
root  depths  of  the  ocean  floor,  and  finally  to 
the  abyssal  plains  and  trenches  of  the  deep- 
est ocean  waters.  *^ 

A  significant  national  defense  potential  la 
tne  development  of  a  prototype  station  of 
a  system  of  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW) 
rtations  deployed  along  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge  and  selected  sea  mounts  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  ASW  command  and  control  cen- 
ters, these  stations  could  extend  our  anti- 
submarine defenses  to  a  distance  from  our 
shores  where  submarine-launched  mlssUes 
become  an  air  defense  problem. 

The  Atlantis  program  wUl  provide  for  the 
development  of  improved  ocean  systems  in- 
cluding offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
Identification  and  tracking  of  surface  and' 


ATI.AMTIB  PROOHAIC  DIVILOPIIENT 

The  Atlantis  Program  objectives,  systems 
advantages,  and  a  systems  description  was 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Ocean  Enjri- 
neering.  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  and  Chrysler  Corporation's 
Space  Systems  DlvUlon.  At  the  completion  of 
PhMe  A  in  January  1968,  a  presentation  was 
made  to  the  office  of  the  Ooeanographer  of 
the  Navy,  and  Admiral  O.  D.  Waters  respond- 
ed In  a  letter  which  said,  "I  consider  you  are 
undertaking  a  very  worthwhUe  project  with 
a  tremendous  potential  value  to  todustry. 
education,  and  the  government.  Tour  ap- 
proach    appears   basloaUy   sound   from   the 
general  Information  provided  by  your  pres- 
entation, and  you  have  ahwady  done  a  com- 
mendable Job  in  achieving  support  and  co- 
operation from  Industry,  local  government, 
and  a  miUti-universlty  effort." 

Phase  B,  completed  in  December  1968 
included  analysis  and  optimization  of  several 
concepts  and  their  sub-systems,  preliminary 
design  of  the  station.  Its  InstaUation,  and  the 
development  of  preUmlnary  program  deflnl- 
tlon. 

A  report  and  Atlantis  Program  Proposal 
was  submitted  in  January  1969  as  a  result 
of  this  effort.  The  response  from  Vice  Ad- 
miral J.  D.  Arnold,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial, said  in  part.  "The  potential  value  of 
your  proposal  is  weU  recognized.  Yoiu-  Uni- 
versity/industry team  has  already  taken  a 
major  step  towards  providing  the  nation 
with  a  manned  underwater  laboratory  and 
this  has  gained  special  slgnUlcance  since  the 
pubUcatlon  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
souroes,  11  January  1969,  which  established 
a  National  Project  for  a  Continental  Shelf 
Laboratory.  With  an  input  of  cooperative 
Pederal  planning  and  operation,  the  Atlantis 
Program  appears  to  meet  all  major  require- 
ments for  becoming  a  National  Continental 
SheU  Laboratory.  In  this  regard,  the  Navy 
is  forwarding  the  Atlantis  Program  Proposii 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  suggesting  that 


STATUS  AND   SUMMARY  OF  THE  ATLANTIS 
PROGRAM 

As  Of  June  1969,  the  University-Industry 
Atiantls  team  has  completed  and  published 
Volume  IV  of  their  program  proposal— "Mis- 
sion and  Experiment  Plan,"  which  supple- 
ments  the  basic  proposal  and  contains  the 
mission  and  experiment  plan  for  the  first 
two-year  operational  deployment  of  the  At- 
lantis undersea  laboratory.  It  presents  de- 
tails of  each  experiment  project,  the  utUlza- 
tion  of  laboratory  systems,  and  outlines  the 
administrative  plan  for  managing  the  At- 
lantis experiment  program. 

The  recommendation  by  Admiral  Arnold 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Vice  President  as 
Chairman  of  the  Marine  CoimcU.  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Widespread  congressional  support  of  the 
Atlantis  Program  has  been  indicated  by 
niunerous  letters  from  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  the  President's  Science  and 
Technology  advisor  and  the  Director  of  De- 
fense. Research,  and  Engineering. 

The  Atlantis  Program  effort  is  Intended 
to  include  more  than  the  Navy  requirement 
for  national  secTirlty  systems  development. 
It  is  intended  to  Integrate  total  requirements 
for  a  national  continental  sheU  test  and 
evaluation  faculty  which  will  be  operated  In 
the  national  Interest. 

A  group  of  universities,  industries,  and  the 
poUtlcal  and  business  leaders  of  a  region 
have  combined  their  resoiu-ces  and  talents 
in  the  work  accomplished  to  date. 

Federal  support  for  the  AtiantU  Program 
now  U  in  the  national  Interest,  to  maintain 
the  momentum  of  the  University- Industry 
team  effort  which  has  been  demonstrated 
during  the  past  eighteen  months. 


THE    VOICE    OP    THE    PEOPLE    IS 
HEARD  THROUGHOUT  THE  LAND 
(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address  the  House   for   1 
minute,     to     revise     and    extend    his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement in  Detroit  that  ultraliberal 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  who  ap- 


parently reads  the  newspi^jers,  will  not 
run  for  another  term  can  but  reflect 
the  grassroots  command  from  decent, 
hard-working,  taxpaying  Americans  to 
have  done  with  the  foolishness  from  the 
left. 

In  Uie  1968  elections,  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  administration  was  soundly  re- 
pudiated at  the  polls.  His  platform  could 
satisfy  less  than  40  percent  of  the  voters, 
despite  the  free  flow  of  tax  money  to  the 
cities.  In  1969  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  and  other  cities 
have  plainly  siraken  at  the  polls. 

Since  January,  we  have  seen  Abe 
Fortas,  who  was  intended  to  become 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  re- 
sign from  the  bench  in  disgrace.  We  have 
seen  Earl  Warren  retire,  ending  the  sorry 
era  of  the  "Warren  Court"  with  the  bit- 
ter whine  that  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  Court  Is  held  is  due  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  Abe  Fortas  and  William  O. 
Douglas.  And  we  now  see  William  O. 
Douglas  on  the  run,  looking  for  a  place 
to  hide,  fearing  the  further  disclosures 
which  will  lead  to  his  impeachment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  the  people 
elected  a  President  who  had  compalgned 
on  promises  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  preceding  administration.  The  peo- 
ple were  fed  up  with  higher  and  higher 
taxes— coupled  with  no-tax  privileges 
for  such  favored  left-wing  operations  as 
the  Ford  Poimdation.  They  were  fed  up 
with  a  program  of  mollycoddling  crim- 
inals to  the  point  where  it  is  unsafe  to  be 
on  the  streets — even  imsafe  to  remain  in 
your  own  home  at  night.  They  were 
totally  fed  up  with  a  no-win  war,  where 
our  men  die  dally  because  their  Govern- 
ment will  not  support  them  in  combat — 
but  continues  to  encourage  trade  with 
their  enemy  and  those  who  supply  their 
enemy  with  the  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war. 

The  American  people  still  await  any 
slgniflcant  action  by  the  present  admin- 
istration to  redeem  the  promises  made  in 
that  campaign.  They  have  seen  no  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  condition  of  the  10-percent 
Johnson  surtax.  Now  the  Johnson  surtax 
Is  about  to  become  the  Nixon  surtax. 

The  anti-inflation  theory  behind  this 
tax  on  a  tax  is  patently  asslnine,  and  the 
people  know  It.  You  simply  cannot  tell 
people  that  if  they  spend  the  dollar 
which  they  have  earned.  It  will  lead  to 
inflation,  but  if  the  Government  takes  it 
away  from  them  and  spends  it,  some 
alchemy  takes  place  so  that  the  spend- 
ing does  not  become  inflationary. 

Mr.  Nixon  must  learn  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  had  something  to  say  about 
fooling  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  enough 
votes  in  this  House  to  pass  an  extension 
of  the  surtax  at  this  time.  The  Members 
have  been  hearing  from  their  constitu- 
ents. Everyone  knows  that  the  delay  in 
acting  on  the  measure  is  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  time  for  arm-twisting  in 
the  name  of  party  loyalty. 

It  is  appropriate  to  again  point  out 
that  people  discipline  political  parties — 
and  politicians — at  the  polls.  We  all 
should  read  our  mail,  and  perhaps  try  to 
evaluate  the  news  as  did  the  Mayor  of 
Detroit.  I  ask  that  clippings  and  a  typical 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  In 
Amite.  La.,  follow. 


llie  clippings  follow : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  24, 

1969] 
CrrES  Concern  for  Family — Detroit's  Mayor 

Cavanagh  Says  Hx  Won't  Rum  Again 

DETRorr. — Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cav- 
anagh, who  in  1961  became  the  first  of  a  gen- 
eration of  "bright  young  mayors"  claiming 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  nation's  cities, 
announced  today  he  would  not  seek  another 
term. 

"The  time  has  come  for  me  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  lives  of  my  children," 
the  41-year-old,  two-term  Democratic  mayor 
told  a  press  conference.  He  was  divorced  In 
1968. 

Cavanagh  said  he  stlU  thinks  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Detroit  support 
him. 

He  said  the  results  of  recent  mayoral  elec- 
tions and  primaries  In  New  York,  Los  Ange\e8 
and  Minneapolis,  which  have  been  Inter- 
preted as  showing  growing  conservatism 
among  urban  voters  "made  my  decision  more 
difficult." 

'If  there  was  one  thing  that  could  have 
compelled  me  to  run,  it  was  these  results," 
he  explained. 

Cavanagh,  a  Uberal,  indicated  be  thought 
it  Important  that  liberals  stay  and  fight  the 
growing  trend  of  conservatism  among  urban 
voters. 

Cavanagh,  who  has  custody  of  foiu-  of  his 
eight  children,  emphasized  the  burdens  of  his 
office  and  family  responsibilities  In  an- 
nouncing his  decision. 

"It  was  not  an  easy  decision  to  reach,"  he 
said.  "I  have  served  nearly  eight  years  in  a 
Job  that  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
most  difflciUt  m  America,  next  to  the  presi- 
dency." 

Cavanagh,  whose  city  In  1967  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  nation's  worst  racial  riots  in 
modern  history,  said  he  was  proud  of  the 
record  of  his  administration. 

"I  believe  we  have  made  mimlcipal  gov- 
eriunent  more  responsive  and  relevant  to  aU 
the  people  of  the  city,"  he  s&ld. 

Thirteen  candidates  already  are  in  the 
mayor's  race. 

Cavanagh  lost  a  Democratic  primary  elec- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1966  to  former 
six-term  Gov.  O.  Mennen  Williams. 

United  Press  International  reported  that 
Cavanagh's  decision  not  to  seek  a  third  term 
appeared  to  stun  his  aides. 

At  a  private  meeting  before  the  news  con- 
ference, UPI  said,  many  of  the  mayor's  staff 
people  arrived  wearing  "Cavanagh  Cares" 
buttons,  anticipating  the  launching  of  a 
campaign. 

The  ms|yor  did  not  say  what  his  plans 
would  be'  when  his  term  ends  in  January. 

During  the  Johnson  administration,  Cav- 
anagh was  often  mentioned  as  a  posslblUty 
for  a  major  federal  appointment. 

Assist  Bar,   Judicial  Conterxnck — Warrin 
To  Help  Draft  Rules 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

Retired  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  will 
assist  the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA), 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  In  moulding  a 
new  set  of  ethlciVstandards  for  Federal  Jtir- 
Ists,  congressionawBOurces  said  today. 

Within  momenis  after  the  swearing  In 
ceremony  for  his  successor,  Warren  T.  Burger, 
yesterday,  Mr.  Warren  expressed  to  friends 
his  continuing  concern  over  the  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  Judicial  system — an 
erosion  attributable  largely  to  the  outside 
activities  of  former  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  and  Justice  WllUam  O.  Douglas. 

*  Amite,  La., 

June  19.  1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarics, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  This  letter  Is  being  writ- 
ten by  me— "Me"  being  a  plain  debt  ridden. 


s\ir-tazed  Southern  American  housewife. 
There  are  many  more  in  the  South — North — 
East— West— Just  like  "Me." 

My  son  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam, 
not  because  he  believes  In  "the  war,"  but  be- 
cause his  friends  are  "there"  and  the  action 
is  "there"  and  Old  Glory  is  "there."  This  is  a 
promise.  I  will  not  stand  idly  by  on  the  side- 
lines with  tears  in  my  eyes  and  watch  while 
the  "black  nationalist  flag"  replaces  "Old 
Glory."  I  heard  this  happened  In  New  Or- 
leans. The  flrst  time  It  happens  before  my 
eyes — Old  Glory  will  retain  her  place  or 
blood  will  flow.  And  so  many  people  nUs- 
understand  this  same  feeling  that  many 
Southerners  have  for  the  "Stars  and  Bars." 
This  grand  old  flag  Is  respected,  not  so  mucti 
as  a  symbol  of  rebelUon,  but  rather  as  a  ban- 
ner under  which  our  ancestors  fought 
honorably  for  the  cause  of  States  Rights.  We 
were  defeated  because  we  were  phjrslcally 
overwhelmed.  "Might"  still  does  not  make 
"right."  It  Is  still  my  beUef  and  my  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  that  towns. 
Parishes  and  States  can  better  imderstand 
local  problems  and  run  their  own  affairs  than 
the  Federal  Government.  What  does  a  Cajun 
know  about  building  an  igloo?  What  does  an 
Alaskan  know  about  crawfishing? 

Since  the  Federal  Judges  take  wide  circles 
In  Interpreting  the  constitution  and  use  this 
to  their  own  advantage,  has  the  poeslblUty  of 
a  very  simple  and  plain  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  been  considered?  For  Instance, 
why  not  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  stating: 

"Matters  involving  the  education  of  chil- 
dren shall  be  left  In  the  hands  of  individual 
local  school  boards  and  local  school  boards 
shall  see  to  It  that  tax  monies  are  distributed 
equally  to  each  school  for  each  educable 
child." 

Now  that  seems  simple  enough.  Another 
thing,  I  don't  like  the  phrase  "federal 
monies."  Those  Federal  monies,  friend,  be- 
long to  me  and  all  the  other  surcharged-tax 
paying  Americans  in  the  United  States  and 
not  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  HEW.  And  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  "taxa- 
tion without  representation." 

One  thing  more,  don't  feel  bad  because 
"The  Supreme  Court"  let  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  back  In  Congress.  It  stands  to  reason 
If  that  bunch  don't  believe  in  God,  then 
they've  got  to  go  along  with  the  Devil. 
Sincerely, 

Jeert  Puluam. 


OEO  FRAUD 


(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  come  across  the  most  flagrant  case 
of  misrepresentation  and  outright  fraud 
by  a  Government  agency  that  it  has  been 
my  experience  to  see. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  deceived  the  Congress,  other  agencies 
of  Government  and  the  American  people 
by  its  imderhanded  and  self-serving  sys- 
tem of  evaluating  projects. 

At  great  expense,  OEO  hires  outside 
organizations  to  evaluate  projects.  They 
thus  give  the  impression  that  the  evalua- 
tion is  an  independent  one,  unprejudiced 
and  imbiased.  Then  these  evaluation  re- 
ports, in  the  name  of  these  supposedly 
Independent  finns  are  given  wide  circula- 
tion In  support  of  OEO  programs.  They 
are  even  used  by  oommittees  of  Congress 
and  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  have  written  proof,  from  one  of  these 
evaluating  firms,  that  there  Is  nothing 
independent  about  these  reports  at  alL 
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The  80-caUed  "specialists"  who  conduct 
the  investigations  are  handplcked  by 
OEO  Itself,  not  the  evaluaUoo  firm,  so 
that  OEO  can  dictate  the  result  of  the 
evaluations. 

Not  even  the  evaluation  Arm,  which 
receives  the  financial  benefit  of  this  ar- 
rangement, approves  of  It.  It  Is  a  clear 
deception,  hidden  frc«n  those  who  would 
read  such  a  report  on  the  letterhead  of 
an  outside  organization  thinking  that  It 
Is  an  Independent  effort. 
It  Is  a  fraud. 

On  June  10,  In  previous  remarks  about 
the  evaluation  of  South  Florida  Migrant 
I^al  Services  Program,  Inc.,  I  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  Volt  Information 
Sciences  Services,  Inc.,  was  given  a  con- 
tract by  OEO  and  paid  to  evaluate  that 
project  for  refunding. 

My  investigation  shows  that  OEO 
Itself  picked  the  four-man  evaluation 
team,  not  Volt.  Three  of  the  four  selected 
by  OEO  had  close  enough  connections  to 
the  program  to  be  disqualified.  Volt  says 
that  they  would  not  select  Individuals 
with  potential  conflicts  of  interest  But 
OEO  did  not  permit  Volt  to  make  the 
selections.  OEO  did  so  itself. 

One  Individual  In  particular,  the  team 
chairman,  is  listed  as  a  "Volt  consult- 
&nt"  on  the  report.  Yet,  the  records  of 
the  OEO  program  being  lnvestlga»^ed 
show  that  this  man  was  also  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  this  same  pro- 
gram. 

OEO  selected  as  chairman  of  an  eval- 
uation team,  a  Washington  liaison  man 
of  the  project  to  be  evaluated.  And  OEO 
required  its  supposedly  independent 
evaluation  firm  to  pay  this  man  for  his 
services  and  submit  his  report  as  Its  In- 
dependent evaluation. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
extend  OEO  for  another  2  years.  He  has 
appointed  a  new  Director,  Don  Rums- 
feld, and  given  him  Cabinet  rank  within 
the  new  administration.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Rumsfeld  have  taken  over  re- 
sponsibility for  a  program  which  requires 
their  immediate  attention.  Judging  from 
the  results  of  the  November  election   a 
majority   of   Americans   voted   against 
many  of  the  poUcies  and  practices  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
Their  votes,  either  for  Mr.  Nixon  or  for 
Mr.  WaUace,  were  a  clear  mandate  for 
change  within  the  White  House  and  the 
executive  branch.  Certainly,  the  poverty 
program  must  be  high  on  the  list  of  those 
programs  and  policies  which  must  be 
drastically  reformed. 

I  urge  the  President  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
to  immediately   suspend   all    contracts 
which  give  OEO  the  right  to  select  mem- 
bers of  supposedly  independent  evalua- 
tion t^ms,  and  to  repudiate  any  existing 
evaluation  reports  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted In  this  fraudulent  manner  I  call 
on   ttiem   to   immediately  suspend  the 
So;^  Florida  Migrant  Legal  ^PviSl 
Program,  Inc.,  and  to  conduct  a  full  and 
f^?^?^^^  ^investigation,    including    an 
audit  of  all  expenditures  of  the  $800,000 
SJ!P  /^  program,  to  determine  why 
OEO  found  it  necessary  to  handplck 

KS?  H  '*'^^  "^  ^^^  ^  honest 
Invwtlgation  prior  to  recommending  re- 
funding of  this  program.  And  I  u^e 
thm  to  authorize  a  new  migrant  legal 
Sfri^  P^J^ram.  operated  by  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  Florida  Bar  AmoS- 
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tlon  and  local  bar  associations,  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  the  migrant  and 
rural  poor. 

For  the  Record,  here  Is  documentation 
indicating  the  extent  of  these  conflicts 
of  Interest: 

First,  excerpts  from  evaluation  re- 
port. Indicating  team  members. 

Second,  letter  from  Volt,  confirming 
contract  and  fees. 

Third,  excerpts  from  project  records 
Indicating  potential  conflicts. 

Fourth,  letter  from  Volt  conflnning 
OEO  selection  of  evaluators. 

The  material  follows: 

EzcxBPT  Pbom  Evaluattow  Rkpobt 
To:  Cbriatopber  Clancy,  Acting  Director,  OEO 
Legal  Services. 

Pr6m:  John  G.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Volt  Consultant, 
Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown  Law  Cen- 
ter, Washington,  D.C. 
This  report  summarizes  the  findings  of  a 
four  man  evaluation  team  sent  to  inspect 
the   South  Plorlda   Migrant  Legal   Services 
Program  April   14-17.   1969.  Others  on  the 
team  were  Stuart  Land,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Arnold  &  Porter,  Washington,  D.C; 
Michael  Trlster,  Director  of  the  North  Mis- 
sissippi Rural   Legal   Services  Project;    and 
A.  C.  Strip,  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  Legal  Aid  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 


June  25,  1969 


As  I  pointed  out,  we  have  a  contract  with 
OEO  to  provide  the  necessary  qualified  ner 
sonnel.  faculties,  materials  and  services  re" 
quired  to  fumUh  services  of  specialists  and 
provide  assUtance  and  support  to  OEO/CAP 
in  developing,  conducting  and  admlnUterino 
programs  under  Titles  n  and  ma  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  a« 
amended.  '    ^ 

Our  contract  states,  "although  the  Con. 
tractor  Is  responsible,  OEO,  may  however 
make  recommendations  to  the  Contractor 
relating  to  the  specialists.  No  specialists  shall 
be  permuted  to  provide  services  under  thU 
contract  If  he  proves  to  be  unacceptable  to 
OEO."  Needless  to  say,  we  are  not  happy  with 
this  clause. 

In  the  past,  OBO  with  few  exceptions  has 
reserved  the  right  to  select  the  specialists  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Leeai 
Services  Program.  ^ 

It  is  our  desire.  Mr.  Rogers,  to  have  com- 
plete authority  In  the  selection  of  specialists 
for  spwjlfic  assignments.  This  procedure 
would  enable  us  to  provide  quality  services 
which  would  cause  a  more  effective  program 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  vou 

J?.!'"*^*"^'  P'"*^  '^1  're«  to  call  on  "us 
With  warmest  regards. 

Thkbon  J.  Bell, 

Director,  Public  Affairs. 


liSTTKR  PBoif  Volt  Datxd  Jttnx  2,  1969 
Dkab  Congkessman  Rocns:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  21,  1969.  We  have  re- 
viewed the  performance  of  four  Volt  special- 
ists In  the  performance  of  a  task  assignment 
relating  to  the  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal 
Services  Program,  Inc.,  under  the  provisions 
of  OEO  Contract  B89-4391.  The  results  of 
this  review  are  as  follows: 

This  task  was  accomplished  by  the  four 
specialists  Identified  in  your  letter. 

The  specialists  were  or  are  to  be  paid  fees 
and  Incidental  expenses  as  follows: 

John  G.  Murphy,  Jr.;  a  fee  of  «280  for 
four  days'  professional  services,  per  diem  of 
•60,  and  travel  expenses  of  $177.49. 

Stuart  Land;  no  fee,  per  diem  of  $62.  and 
travel  expenses  of  $189.00. 

Michael  Trlster;  a  fee  of  $280  for  four  days' 
professional  services,  per  diem  of  $60,  and 
travel  expenses  of  $177.49. 

A.  C.  Strip;  a  fee  of  $300  for  foxif  days' 
professional  services,  per  dem  of  approxi- 
mately $40  and  travel  expenses  to  be 
determined. 

It  is  not  Volt's  policy  or  practice  to  have 
anyone  other  than  Volt  regional  representa- 
tives select  specialists  to  be  engaged  for 
specific  assignments. 

Volt  does  not  knowingly  assign  specialists 
to  tasks  In  which  the  specialists  have  in- 
terests in  the  case. 

Sincerely  yoiu« 

Dr.  DAvm  M.  Simxa, 

Vice  President. 


INDm''lNlTE  WITHHOLDING  OF  CER- 
TIPICATION  FOR  DOMESTIC  AIR 
ROUTES  TO  THE  PACIFIC 


EXCEBPT     PKOM     the     RBPOBT     OF     EXECtTTIVE 

Director,   Sodth  Flortoa  Migrant  Legal 

Services  Program,  Inc.,  to  the  Board  of 

DiKKCTORS.  December  20,  1967 

"Also  while  at  Georgetown  he  (SPMLS 
Assistant  Director)  met  Professor  John  G 
Murphy,  Jr.,  Co-Director,  Legal  Internship 
Program,  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
who  has  agreed  to  act  as  the  Program's  liai- 
son man  m  Washington.  His  function  will  be 
to  contact  various  government  agencies  upon 
our  request  and  forward  to  us  such  informa- 
tlon  as  he  may  acquire  from  these  agencies." 
Lbttkr   From   Volt,    Dated   Juni    16.    1969 

DiAR  CoNGBESsiCAN  Ro<3Bs:  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  meet  with  you  and  your  staff  members 
to  discuss  your  concerns  on  the  project 
evaluation  which  was  recently  conducted  on 
the  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Program,  Inc..  of  MlanU.  Florida. 


(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  by  the  CAB  that 
it  was  Indefinitely  withholding  the  is- 
suance of  certification  for  the  domestic 
routes  to  the  Pacific  has  added  confusion 
and  dlsbeUef  to  practlcaUy  all  certifi- 
cated air  carriers  in  America. 

This  is  the  fifth  delay,  at  "the  request 
of  the  White  House,  which  the  CAB  has 
granted.  This  delay  is  causing  deep  fi- 
nancial hijury  to  many  of  the  carriers 
involved.  It  is  causing  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  public;  it  partlculariy  leaves 
Hawaii  In  an  uneasy  status. 

The  Trans-Pacific  case  has  shuttled 
back  and  forth  several  times  from  the 
White  House  to  the  CAB.  During  this 
tune  the  Board  has  withheld  these  do- 
mestic routes  pending  some  decision  by 
the  White  House  and  each  time  the 
White  House  has  apparently  sent  it  back 
for  some  reason.  At  the  President's  own 
request,  the  Board  last  week  apparently 
has  recommended  to  the  White  House  a 
carrier  to  the  South  Pacific  with  connec- 
tions from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the 
Midwest  and  to  the  South  Pacific,  fol- 
lowing the  President's  guidelines.  If  this 
recommendation  was  made  and  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  White  House,  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know  the  reason.  If  the  Board 
has  not  made  a  recommendation  or  has 
not  given  sufficient  Information  to  the 
White   House,    that   reason   should   be 
known.  If  there  are  other  reasons  for 
which  this  Trans-Pacific  case  cannot  be 
settled,  the  pubUc  is  entitled  to  know  the 
reason. 

Meanwhile,  these  carriers  which  have 
been  granted  domestic  routes,  yet  have 
not  been  granted  the  certificates  because 
the  routes  are  attached  to  the  Trans- 
pacific case,  have  been  expending  consid- 
erable fimds  in  anticipation  of  the  start 
of  the  routes. 


June  25 y  1969 
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It  Is  not  fair  that  they  be  kept  In  the 
daik:  or  strapped  to  a  heavy  financial  ex- 
penditure for  an  Indefinite  period  of 
time.  They  must  anticipate  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  filghts,  air  pilots,  hostesses, 
and  other  crewmembers,  hire  advtmce 
personnel  and  establish  some  kind  of  of- 
fice, as  well  as  many  other,  heavy  ex- 
penses. 

The  failure  to  release  these  domestic 
routes  has  a  serious  impact  on  several 
carriers.  One  carrier  may  even  go  bank- 
rupt If  this  expense  is  continued,  and 
other  carriers  have  spent  $2  to  $3  mil- 
lion in  anticipation. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delay  in  the 
Trans-Pacific  case  appears  to  be  without 
good  explanation.  On  the  face  of  it.  it 
appears  unbelievable  the  way  this  case 
has  been  and  Is  being  handled.  I  call  on 
the  CAB  and  the  White  House  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  order  to  settle  this  contro- 
versy. The  pubUc  and  the  air  carriers 
are  entitled  to  better  treatment. 


POLITICAL  IMPRISONMENT 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago,  the  South  African  Government 
released  from  political  imprisonment  one 
of  South  Africa's  most  distingtiished  cit- 
izens, Robert  Sobukwe.  the  leader  in  hap- 
pier days  of  the  Pan  African  Congress. 

The  civilized  world,  so  long  accustomed 
to  dark  tidings  from  South  Africa, 
blinked  at  the  imfamlliar  flicker,  and 
hoped  for  better  things  to  come,  per- 
haps even  for  a  return  toward  the  mini- 
mal standards,  of  a  rule  of  law  so  long 
banished  from  their  troubled  land. 

Now  comes  the  Lenkoe  affair  and  with 
it,  apparently,  the  early  end  of  fragile 
hope. 

A  Lesotho  citizen  named  James  Len- 
koe was  suddenly  taken  from  his  home 
near  Johannesburg  by  the  special 
branch  of  the  South  African  police.  A 
day  later  he  was  foimd  hanging  in  a  cell 
in  a  prison  in  Pretoria.  He  had  been 
questioned  all  day,  and  his  wife  was  told 
that  he  had  then  hanged  himself. 

During  the  subsequent  postmortem, 
however,  the  eminent  American  pathol- 
ogist. Dr.  Alan  Moritz,  testified  that  an 
injury  on  Mr.  Lenkoe's  body  had  been 
caused  by  electric  shock.  The  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Lenkoe  was  in  fact  electrocuted 
has  grown  with  the  odd  behavior  of  the 
South  African  Government  since  the 
body  was  discovered. 

Allegations  of  torture  in  South  African 
piisons  are,  of  course,  not  new.  but  the 
South  African  Government  has  always 
professed  indignation  at  these  allega- 
tions. 

Now  that  Government  has.  sunong 
other  things,  seized  the  passport  of  Mr. 
Joel  Carlson.  Mr.  Carlson  is  the  lawyer 
who  represented  Mr.  Lenkoe's  widow,  and 
who  developed  evidence  of  torture  in  the 
Lenkoe  case.  Dr.  Moritz  said  he  is  "very 
distressed"  by  the  action  against  Mr. 
Carlson,  but  "not  at  all  surprised." 

My  experience  In  Johannesburg  made  me 
feel  that  Mr.  Carlson  was  living  dangero\i;tiy 
by  crusading  for  human  rights — that  he  was 
regarded  by  the  government  as  a  public 
enemy. 


Many  Members  of  this  House  are  also 
very  distressed — distressed  by  the  re- 
newed evidence  of  mistreatment  of  South 
African  political  prisoners,  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  harassment  of  those  who 
seek  to  show  up  such  mistreatment  and 
whose  efforts  one  would  think  would  be 
hailed  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment if  its  professed  indignation  about 
such  charges  was  an  indication  of  a  de- 
sire to  correct  such  conditions  where 
they  exist. 

The  harassment  of  Mr.  Carlson  has 
provoked  a  protest  from  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 
a  group  whose  members  include  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
American  bar.  The  statement  or  the  law- 
yers' committee  follows: 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  has  been  ttdvlsed 
that  the  South  African  government  has 
taken  away  Mr.  Carlson's  passport,  thereby 
restricting  his  movements  outside  the  coun- 
try. The  Lenkoe  Inquest,  as  a  result  of  the 
diligence  of  Mr.  Carlson,  associated  counsel, 
and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Moritz  and  medical 
colleagues  In  South  Africa,  has  cast  doubt 
on  the  manner  of  Lenkoe's  death.  This  case 
has  over  the  past  few  days  received  consid- 
erable pubUclty,  which  has  not  been  favor- 
able to  the  police  and  prison  officials. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee, 
any  Interference  with  and  harassment  of  an 
attorney  who  has.  under  instructions  from 
others,  carried  out  his  duties  In  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  legal  profession,  would  be 
totally  unwarranted.  The  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee intends  to  continue  to  instruct  and  sup- 
port Mr.  Carlson  In  carrying  out  his  profes- 
sional responslbUity.  We  hope  that  he  will 
not  be  Interfered  with,  and  that  his  freedom 
to  travel,  particularly  whUe  engaged  In  coun- 
seling clients,  will  not  be  infringed.  The 
Lawyers'  Committee  wUl  seek  to  continue 
its  interest  in  the  above  matters,  and  its 
established  professional  association  with  Mr. 
Carlson  In  the  Interests  of  the  preservation 
of  the  rule  of  law,  vihlch  includes  the  right 
of  any  counsel  to  carry  out  his  duties  In  dig- 
nity and  to  protect  the  rights  of  his  clients 
without  intimidation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  bar  has  an  ancient  tra- 
dition that  lawyers  have  a  duty  to  defend 
In  court  persons  accused  of  crime,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  or  dangerous,  and  to  be 
protected  In  their  exercise  of  this  responsi- 
bility by  the  bar,  the  courts  and,  indeed,  all 
arms  of  a  civilised  government.  We  hoi>e  that 
this  tradition  can  and  wlU  be  preserved  by 
our  Soutd  African  brethem  at  the  bar. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  sad  events 
have  been  taking  place,  two  reporters  of 
the  leading  Johannesburg  newspaper,  the 
Rand  Daily  Mall,  are  being  brought  to 
trial  on  charges  of  publishing  false  infor- 
mation about  prison  conditions.  In  Par- 
liament, the  Government  has  proposed 
legislation  that  would  add  to  the  im- 
munity from  legal  procedure  of  the  se- 
curity police.  The  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  June  19  stmunarlzed  the  situa- 
tion as  clearly  and  fairly  as  anyone 
could: 

SoirrH  African  "Jitsttcx" 

While  trying  to  maintain  the  trappings  of 
proper  legal  procedure.  South  Africa's  Na- 
tionalist Government  adds  steadily  to  its 
arsenal  of  police-state  laws  and  practices. 
Legislation  now  In  Parliament  would  make 
the  coxmtry's  notorious  security  police  Im- 
m\ine  from  any  effective  public  scrutiny. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Security  is  already 
shrouded  In  secrecy,  but  the  new  biU  pro- 
vides severe  punishment  for  any  dlsclosxire 
of  a  "security  matter,"  specifically  including 
any  matter  related  to  security  police  actlvl- 
tles.  No  evidence  could  even  be   given   in 


court  if  the  Prime  Minister  or  anyone  desig- 
nated by  him  declared  It  prejudicial  to  state 
or  public  security. 

The  timing  of  this  move  to  give  security  po- 
lice even  greater  immunity  Is  not  accidental. 
It  Is  unquestionably  related  to  the  Govern- 
ment's seizure  last  week  of  the  passport  of 
Joel  Carlson,  an  eminent  white  civil  rights 
lawyer,  and  to  the  trial  of  Laurence  Gandar 
and  Benjamin  Pogrund  of  The  Rand  Dally 
Mall  on  charges  of  publishing  false  informa- 
tion on  prison  conditions. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  Involved  in  a  case  which  has 
produced  sensational  evidence  of  the  use  of 
electric  shock  torture  by  security  police.  This 
corroborated  one  Rand  DaUy  Mall  disclosure 
as  well  as  some  testimony  at  the  Gandar- 
Pogrund  trial.       _ 

James  Lenkoe,  1^  Lesotho  national,  was 
seized  by  security  police  at  his  home  near 
Johannesburg  and  his  wife  was  later  noti- 
fied that  he  had  hanged  himself  In  his  cell. 
She  contacted  Mr.  Carlson,  who  obtained  a 
second  post-mortem  which  aroused  the  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Lenkoe  had  been  electrocuted. 
Now  an  eminent  American  pathologist,  Dr. 
Alan  Moritz,  has  told  an  inquest  that  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  an  injury  on  Mr.  Lenkoe's 
body  was  caused  by  electric  shock. 

However  the  court  cases  turn  out.  this 
much  is  clear:  Mr.  Carlson  has  lost  his  pass- 
port because  he  was  too  skilled,  even  when 
up  against  monstrous  laws  and  the  apartheid 
system,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  Africans 
and  exposing  police  barbarism.  Messrs.  Gan- 
dar and  Pogrund  have  been  brought  to  trial 
not  because  their  disclosures  were  false  but 
for  serving  as  alert  and  courageous  critics  of 
a  tyrannical  regime — and  thus  serving  the 
cause  of  press  freedom  everywhere. 

The  South  African  Government  would 
be  wise  to  cease  its  harassment  of  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  to  cooperate  fully  in  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  attending  Mr. 
Lenkoe's  death.  If  it  is  found  that  Mr. 
Lenkoe  was  tortured,  one  would  hope 
that  the  government  would  want  to  bring 
those  responsible  to  justice. 

The  South  African  Government  should 
also  be  aware  that  the  trial  of  the  two 
journalists  will  be  closely  watched,  that 
the  impression  abroad  is  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  appalling  prison  condi- 
tions should  be  punished,  not  those  who 
expose  such  conditions. 

In  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  the  South  African  Government  that 
is  now  on  trial,  not  those  who  are  in  its 
political  prisons,  nor  those  who  seek  to 
make  more  humane  the  conditions  in 
those  prisons. 

The  questions  of  the  sugar  quota  for 
South  Africa  and  of  the  continuing  per- 
mission for  South  African  Airways  to 
land  in  this  coimtry  are  now  under  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  It  is  thus  both  appropriate 
and  inevitable  that  the  behavior  of  the 
South  African  Government  should  be  ob- 
served carefully  by  Americans  concerned 
about  how  their  landing  fields  are  used 
and  how  their  money  is  spent. 


AMERICAN  ASTRONAUT  NEIL 
ARMSTRONG 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  looking  for  that  day 
when  American  Astronaut  Neil  Arm- 
strong steps  onto  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  In  New  Mexico — our  residents  are 
very  proud  of  this  feat — eq?ecially  since 
many  components  of  the  lunar  land- 
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Ing  craft  were  tested  at  the  NASA  fa 
clllty  near  Las  Graces.  Mr.  James  Car- 
penter, a  public  Information  officer  for 
the  Las  Graces  schools,  Is  one  of  these 
New  Mexicans.  He  has  suggested— and 
the  Las  Graces  Ghamber  of  Gommerce 
agrees,  that  all  America  should  fly  our 
Nation  s  flag  on  that  eventful  day.  Mr. 
Carpenter  believes  a  feeling  of  national 
Pride  unequaled  since  World  War  n 
should  sweep  over  our  NaUon  with  the 
success  of  Apollo  11.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  Las  Graces 
Ghamber  of  Commerce  to  President  Nix- 
on in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

„_    ,^  J^N«  17,  1969. 

President  Rickaro  Ndcon  | 

The  White  House,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Mr.  President:  The  nation  and 
the  world  know  that  the  actual  landing  on 
the  moon  wUl  culminate  centuries  of  won- 
derment by  peoples  of  the  world.  It  also 
represents  years  of  research,  development, 
testing  and  planning  by  thousands  of  United 
SUtes  scientists. 

Mr.  Jim  Carpenter,  a  citizen  of  Las  Cruces 
New  Mexico,  has  suggested  what  could  be 
me  thoughts  of  two  hundred  million  United 
States- cttlzens;  that  when  Nell  Armstrong 
touches  down  on  the  moon  concurrent  recog- 
nition of  this  momentous  occasion  be  made 
^  a  nation-wide  display  of  our  country's  flae 
We  are  aU  aware  that  the  mission  Is  fraught 
with  danger  and  that  successful  accomplish- 
ment Is  not  a  foregone  conclusion.  Never- 
thelMS  we  may  hopefully  prepare  for  honor- 
ing  the  occasion.  Should  this  event  occur 
dlS.!?*i'°f'  °^  darkness,  flags  could  be 
h^urs  ^^^^    tl»e    following    daylight 

The  Las  Cruces  Chamber  of  Commerce  Las 
Oruces  New  Mexico,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports this  proposal  and  respectfully  asks  you 
to  issue  an  appropriate  proclamation  estab- 
Ushing  procedures  for  observing  this  proud 
and  memorable  date.  h    uu 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Charles  A.  Pinney, 
Executive  Manager. 
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tems  analysts  and  the  "management  ex- 
perts" of  Mr.  McNamara's  regime. 

Mr.  McNamara  well  knows  that  Con- 
gress buys  nothing.  He  should  know 
since  he  bought  as  little  as  possible-' 
what  he  did  buy  turned  out  to  be  quite 
expensive,  and  in  some  cases,  quite  in- 
effective. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  TFX  problem 
which  was  the  result  of  a  McNamara 
decision,  probably  the  greatest  blooper  in 
American  military  procurement  history 
Mr.  McNamara  was  blinded  by  one  con- 
cept—commonality—and the  taxpayers 
will  be  paying  for  that  mistake  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  McNamara  wanted  to  destroy  for 
practical  purposes,  the  military  reserve 
stracture  of  this  Nation.  The  Congress 
prevented  that. 

Mr.  McNamara  refused  to  change  our 
newest  aircraft  carrier  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy to  nuclear  propulsion  despite  the 
vigorous  protests  of  the  Navy  and  Con- 
gress. President  Nixon  pointed  out  dur- 
ing his  campaign  that — 

Most  naval  authorities  around  the  world 
describe  that  decision  as  an  Irretrievable  and 
major  mistake. 


June  25,  1969 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
'Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address   the   House   for    1 
SJLr*^  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
a  local  publication,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Boston  Globe  the  other 
day.  He  is  reported  to  have  said: 

No  amount  of  military  hardware  can  buy 
^^urity  and  that  is  a  fact  we  have  yet  ti 
iearn.  .  The  Congress,  you  see.  has  bought 
Defense  Items  the  way  women  buy  perfulie 
If  It  costs  more  they  conclude  it  must  be 
better.  Anything  that's  shinier  brluhter 
prettier  they  think  the  gener^  and  "oi^ 
boys"  ought  to  have. 

I  spent  much  of  my  time  flghtlng  a  Con- 
gress that  wanted  to  spend  too  much  on  use- 
less military  projects.  Any  number  of  times 
I  was  ordered  to  begin  work  on  a  project 
which  was  totally  wasteful. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  surprised 
at  this  display  of  contemptuous  attitude 
toward  Congress  on  former  Secretary 
«r  ,!;°^^^*'^  P*^-  ^  certainly  hope  the 
World  Bank  is  not  being  administered 
as  pooriy  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  under  him. 

The  cost  overrans  and  the  failure  of 
expensive  military  equipment  of  today 
are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  sys- 


Mr.  McNamara  turned  down  the 
Navy's  request  to  buUd  the  high-speed 
submanne.  If  he  and  his  systems  ana- 
lysts had  been  permitted  to  have  their 
way  we  would  have  stopped  building  any 
nuclear  submarines  after  this  year 
Thank  God  the  Congress  and  Secretary 
CUfford  reversed  that  disastrous  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  McNamara  did  not  want  to  build 
nuclear-powered  frigates,  but  wanted  to 
continue  studies  instead.  Had  Mr  Mc- 
Namara had  his  way,  we  would  still  be 
studying  nuclear  power,  while  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  more  and  more 
nuclear-powered  submarines  to  be  able 
to  sink  what  Navy  we  have. 

If  Mr.  McNamara,  as  quoted,  said  that 
no  amount  of  military  hardware  can 
^ve  us  security,  then  certainly  he  misled 
ttie  American  people  during  the  7  years 
he  reigned  as  supreme  purchaser  of  mili- 
tary equipment  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Is  he  now  joining  the  growing  list  of 
people  who  told  Congress  one  thing  while 
they  were  in  Government,  and  now 
when  they  are  out,  tell  us  the  opposite' 
Mr.  McNamara  was  a  great  advocate 
of  the  parity  concept.  That  is:  Do  not  try 
to  be  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
anythmg,  and  they  will  be  good  boys  and 
not  try  to  surpass  us.  That  was  his 
theory  in  ballistic  missUes  and  that  was 
his  theory  in  naval  ship  constractlon. 

As  a  result,  the  Russians  are  over- 
taking us,  so  far  as  naval  supremacy  is 
concerned.  They  vastly  outnumber  us  in 
submannes.  They  outnumber  us  in 
cruisers.  They  outnumber  us  in  amphib- 
ious vessels.  They  outnumber  us  in  mine- 
sweepers. 

We  know  that  the  Russians  have  at 
least  six  new  prototype  fighters  flying. 
All  we  have  at  this  point  is  the  P-lli 
and  that  is  not  an  alr-to-alr  fighter    ' 

Vice  Admiral  Rlckover  would  not  be 
on  active  duty  today  if  Mr.  McNamara 
had  had  his  way.  Thank  God  we  had 
people  like  Chairman  Holifield,  the  late 
Honorable  William  Bates,  and  Chairman 
RivBRs,  or  Admiral  Rlckover  would  have 


been  kicked  out  and  nuclear-powerprt 
propulsion  would  have  been  set  back  and 
America  would  have  suffered. 

So  poorly  prepared  were  we  when  the 
PueWo   was   seized— thanks   to  McNa 
mara — that  we  could  not  even  go  to  the 
rescue  of  one  of  our  own  naval  vessels 

!!?„,*  ^i";^*"  ^*'*°^-  "^«*'  J»e  wasted  a 
biUion  doUars  on  the  useless  "McNamara 
line"  across  Vietnam.  * 

History  wUl  prove  him  to  have  been 
our  most  expensive  Secretary,  a  Secre 
tary  who  produced  little  but  cost  ef- 
fectlveness  studies  and  a  huge  manage 
ment     bureaucracy— about     50     times 
larger  than  when  he  took  over— a  bu 
reaucracy  which  is  stUl  stifling  our  De 
fense  Department. 

Morale  hit  a  new  low  under  his  regime 
so  far  as  the  military  profession  Is  con- 
cerned. But  the  greatest  crime  of  all 
was  the  concept  of  gradual  escalation 
which  he  imposed  on  our  military  lead- 
ers In  Vietnam.  The  skeletons  of  36  000 
American  boys  attest  to  the  brilliance 
of  that  decision. 

Tears  came  to  McNamara's  eyes  as  he 
related  to  a  congressional  committee  his 
son's  concern  that  his  integrity  was  being 
questioned  in  the  TPX  issue.  But  now 
he  is  reported  to  have  revealed  his  con- 
tempt  of  Congress  with  the  declaration- 
"I  defled  Congress,  crept  as  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  law  as  possible  and  got  away 
with  it  because  of  some  damn  good  law- 
yers In  the  Pentagon." 

The  magic  of  Mr.  McNamara's  spell 
has  come  and  gone.  The  damage  he  did 
while  he  was  here  was  enough.  The  least 
he  could  do  now  is  to  keep  quiet— before 
he  does  the  Nation  more  harm. 


OUTSIDE  INCOME  OP  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

(Mr.  RABLSBACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Judicial  Conference  met.  One  of 
the  matters  they  met  to  deal  with  was 
the  question  of  outside  income  and 
whether  Federal  judges  ought  to  be  able 
to  earn  outside  income.  I  think  it  was 
laudable  that  they  decided  to  prohibit 
Federal  judges  from  receiving  outside 
Income  without  obtaining  permission 
flrst. 

However,  there  are  two  rather  glaring 
deflciencies  in  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  which  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  still  a  pressing  need  for 
legislation.  No.  1,  they  do  not  include  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  within 
the  rales.  No.  2,  they  failed  to  provide 
any  enforcement  provisions. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  most  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  put  them 
into  a  bill.  I  have  provided  that  all  judges 
including  Supreme  Court  Judges,  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  I  have  added 
to  it  as  well  some  enforcement  provi- 
sions, so  if  Indeed  some  of  the  judges 
continue  to  do  what  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  then  we,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, will  have  a  right  to  enforce  the 
provisions  to  prevent  them  from  violat- 
ing their  trust. 
The  matter  of  judicial  independence 
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and  integrity  has  recently  become  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern.  When  discussing 
this  issue  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
two  distinct  aspects  of  judicial  inde- 
pendence have  been  Involved.  The  flrst 
relates  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  three  equal 
branches  of  Government  under,  our  sys- 
tem of  separation  of  powers.  The  other 
aspect  is  equally  important  find  relates 
to  the  fundamental  requirement  that  our 
judicial  stracture  remain  totally  free  of 
outside  influences  separate  from  those 
exerted  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branches  of  Government.  To  allow  one 
branch  of  our  Government  to  dominate 
and  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the 
other  two  Is  one  thing,  but  for  a  branch 
to  lose  independence  to  private  Interests 
outside  the  governmental  structure 
based  upon  financial  or  personal  gain 
of  its  members  is  even  more  insidious. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  judges 
and  Justices  are  individuals  and  subject 
to  the  temptations  and  desires  that  ex- 
ist within  every  human.  The  law  has 
long  recognized,  however,  that  certain 
positions  in  our  society  require  that 
those  who  hold  them  put  aside  those  in- 
terests and  conflicts  which  would  detract 
from  their  Independence  and  impartial- 
ity. A  judicial  assignment  is  a  position 
of  high  trust  and  requires  more  than  a 
discretionary  denial  or  avoidance  of  in- 
consequential conflicts.  It  demands  that 
not  only  actual  conflicts  be  eliminated, 
but  that  appearances  of  conflicts  also  be 
assiduously  avoided. 

Perhaps  no  conflict  of  interest  de- 
tracts more  from  the  dignity  and  Integ- 
rity of  a  judicial  position  than  a  finan- 
cial conflict,  whether  proven  or  implied. 
Of  the  many  social  contacts  maintained 
by  judicial  officers  none  Is  so  pernicious 
as  an  economic  relationship.  Nothing  im- 
punes  a  judges'  motives  as  effectively  as 
the  suggestion  that  his  decision  was 
tempered  or  affected  by  flnanclal  ties  or 
the  prospect  of  personal  economic  gain. 
What  makes  this  charge  so  treacherous 
is  the  fact  that  innocent  and  distant  re- 
lationships are  just  as  damning  as 
those  which  actually  altered  a  judicial 
mandate. 

Our  Federal  judicial  system  and  its 
esteemed  members  have,  in  the  past, 
been  forced  to  conduct  their  nonjudicial 
activities  without  an  objective  set  of 
standards  by  which  to  gage  their  con- 
duct. While  every  foreseeable  conflict 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  application  of 
objective  criteria  and  would  not  there- 
fore be  diminished  by  their  existence, 
financial  relationships  cannot  be  so  clas- 
sified. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that 
our  Federal  judicial  system  must  once 
and  for  all  be  removed  and  protected 
from  future  financial  involvements  that 
have  impugned  its  activities  and  dimin- 
ished its  effectiveness  in  the  past.  Our 
Nation  requires  a  full-time  judiciary  de- 
voted to  the  impartial  application  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  As  long  as  financial  con- 
flicts of  interest  are  possible,  our  coiu-ts 
will  never  be  above  suspicion. 

As  a  Nation  whose  basis  for  orderly 
existence  is  founded  upon  respect  for  the 
law,  such  a  condition  cannot  be  allowed 
to  exist.  In  an  effort  to  completely  remove 


the  cloud  of  financial  conflict  of  Interest 
from  our  Federal  judicial  system.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  receipt  of  income  for  services 
from  sources  other  than  the  United 
States  except  in  those  instances  where 
specific  authorization  was  obtained  prior 
to  performing  the  service.  In  addition, 
there  is  provision  for  the  armual  disclo- 
sure of  the  nature  and  extent  of  invest- 
ment income  in  order  that  it  be  revealed 
and  made  subject  to  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  introduce  is 
based  in  large  part  upon  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  It  does,  how- 
ever, vary  in  certain  significant  aspects. 
First,  it  applies  to  all  members  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  including  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Certainly  the  reasons 
for  requiring  financial  disclosure  by 
lower  court  judges  are  equally  applicable 
to  those  who  sit  on  our  highest  court.  Of 
what  use  is  a  code  of  ethics  for  our  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  that  specifically  ex- 
cludes the  Supreme  Court  from  its  pro- 
visions? 

In  addition,  the  legislation  I  propose 
would  strengthen  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence proposal  by  providing  that  viola- 
tions would  constitute  a  high  misde- 
meanor. Conviction  of  such  an  act  would 
provide  grounds  for  impeachmnt  under 
article  II,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution. 

Service  on  the  highest  court  of  our 
land  3,nd  on  the  other  Federal  courts  is 
not  and  can  never  be  a  part-time  job. 
The  increasing  pressures  of  crowded 
court  dockets  on  both  the  trial  and  ap- 
peal levels  require  constant  attention.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  issues  and  problems  now  facing 
our  courts  on  other  than  a  full-time 
basis. 

The  integrity  of  our  Federal  courts 
should  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion and  debate.  There  should  be  no 
question  about  such  matters.  If  there  is 
basis  or  reason  for  such  discussions,  the 
judiciary  has  failed  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibility to  remain  above  suspicion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  circulate  my 
bill  to  allow  those  who  so  desire  to  join 
me  as  cospOnsors.  In  this  regard  I  would 
welcome  their  support  and  interest  in 
this  endeavor.  The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  12434 

A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  prohibit  Federal  Judges  from  receiving 
compensation  other  than  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  Judicial  duties,  except  in  cer- 
tain instances,  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  flnanclal  information 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Section  454  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  454.  Practice    of    law    by    Justices    and 
Judges;    additional    compensation; 
disclosure  of  flnanclal  Information, 
"(a)    No  Judge  or  Justice  appointed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
no  Judge  or  Justice  appointed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  shall  accept 
compensation  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the 
form  of  loans,  gifts,  gratuities,  honoraria,  or 
In  any  other  form,  for  services  performed  or 
to  be  performed  by  him,  other  than  that 


compensation  provided  by  law  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  judicial  duties. 

"(c)  A  Judge  or  Justice  may  accept  com- 
pensation other  than  that  provided  by  law 
for  the  performance  of  Judicial  duties  If,  up- 
on application  of  such  judge  or  justice,  the 
Judicial  councU  of  the  circuit  (or  In  the  case 
of  a  Judge  or  Justice  on  a  court  which  is  not 
part  of  a  circuit,  the  judges  or  Justices  of  the 
court  who  are  in  active  service)  approves  the 
acceptance  of  such  compensation  upon  a  de- 
termination that — 

"(1)  the  services  are  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est or  are  Justifled  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and 

"(2)  the  services  will  not  interfere  with 
his  Judicial  duties. 

The  services  to  be  performed  and  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

"(d)  Each  judge  or  Justice  shall  flle  an- 
nually (commencing  May  15.  1970  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year)  with  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  on  forms 
to  be  approved  by  the  Judicial  Conference, 
a  statement  of  his  investments  and  other 
assets  held  by  him  at  any  time  during  the 
year  as  well  as  a  statement  of  income,  in- 
cluding gifts  and  bequests,  from  any  source, 
identifying  the  source,  and  a  statement  of 
liabilities. 

"The  statements  shall  be  kept  on  flle  with 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  available  for 
such  use  as  the  Conference  and  the  Judicial 
Councils  of  the  circuits  may  require,  as  well 
as  for  public  disclosure  as  determined  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Conference. 

"(e)  Any  Judge  or  Justice  who  violates 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (d)  is  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor." 

Sec.   2.  The   item  relating  to  section  454 

in  the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  21  of 

such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"454.  Practice  of  law  by  Justices  and  Judges; 

additional  compensation;   disclosure 

of  flnanclal  information." 


EXPROPRIATION  IN  PERU 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  9,  1968,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  expropriated  the  assets  of 
the  International  Petroleum  Co.,  a  U.S.- 
owned  company  in  Peru. 

I  suppose  any  national  government 
has  the  right  to  take  control  of  foreign 
owned  property,  but  certainly  the  owners 
have  a  right  to  fair  compensation. 

This  principle  is  given  recognition  in 
our  law  by  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
well  as  section  408(G)  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  Hickenlooper  amendment  provides 
that  when  any  coxmtry  expropriates 
U.S.-owned  property  and  fails  to  provide 
compensation  within  6  months  then  U.S. 
assistance  programs  are  suspended. 

On  April  9  the  6-month  period  expired 
without  compensation  by  Pera.  The 
State  Department  agonized  for  some 
time  about  what  to  do,  and  decided  to  do 
nothing. 

This  was  hailed  as  a  victory.  Specifi- 
cally, one  report  said  it  was  a  'triumph 
of  diplomatic  one-upmanship"  by  the 
United  States. 

On  the  day  before  the  expiration  of 
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tti»t  «-mooth  period,  April  8,  a  crowd  of 
people  In  Lima  attacked  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service  there  with  rocks  and 
Molotov  cocktaila.  They  charred  a  front 
door  and  shattered  a  large  window. 

Since  that  time  Peru  has  seized  Ameri- 
can fishing  boats  operating  within  what 
Peru  claims  as  200-mile  coastal  waters 
but  weU  outride  of  the  12-mlle  zone 
which  has  been  considered  as  an  inter- 
national standard  and  which  this  coun- 
try recognizes. 

Yesterday,  according  to  news  reports, 
the  Peru  Oovemment  expropriated  land 
holdings  including  substantial  land 
owned  by  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  facts  wWch  are 
on  the  record  for  all  to  see. 

I  call  upon  our  Government  today  to 
suspend  all  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Peru  in  accord  with 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  provi- 
sions of  the  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion cazmot  be  implemented,  then  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  program 
should  be  seriously  questioned. 

One  -would  think  that  after  20  years 
«f  trying  to  make  defeats  look  like  vic- 
tories in  our  diplomatic  dealings  with 
other  countries,  we  would  catch  on.  But 
we  do  not. 

Neither  Peru  nor  any  other  country  is 
going  to  stop  harassing  the  United  States 
so  long  as  we  knuckle  imder  to  every 
outrage  perpetuated  on  us,  calling  it  a 
new  and  greater  triumph. 

Let  us  use  some  commonsense  in  our 
dealings  with  other  countries.  Just  once 
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The  university  that  Mrak  built  was 
described  in  the  University  Centennial 
magazine  last  year,  as  follows : 
DAvn 


June  25,  1969    I    J^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 
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DAVIS— THE  UNIVERSITY  THAT 
MRAK  BUILT 

(Mr.  LEQGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  at  the  Nation's  leading 
agricultural  college— the  University  of 
California  at  Davis,  in  my  congressional 
district — the  chancellor  will  retire. 

Emll  M.  Mrak  Is  perhaps  as  unseemly  a 
name  as  Spiro  T.  Acmtw— both  describe 
important  Americans.  Mrak  assumed 
chancellorship  of  the  old  Cal  Aggie  Col- 
lege 10  years  ago  and  carefully  managed 
the  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  the 
development  of  a  new  law  school,  the 
development  of  a  new  medical  school, 
and  a  college  enrollment  expansion  from 
2,500  to  11,100  this  spring. 

The  Davis  campus  for  my  money  and 
my  daughter,  Diana,  is  the  best  in  the 
West,  and  Mrak  made  it  that  way. 

By  personalizing  the  university  admin- 
IstraUon.  Emll  Mrak  has  helped  to  bridge 
the  gai>  between  students  and  faculty  and 
sometimes  the  larger  gap  between  faculty 
and  administration. 

During  the  Davls-Mrak  years,  many 
wonderful  things  happened  in  American 
agriculture.  Mrak  was  one  of  the  first  to 
detect  and  become  alarmed  at  the  agri- 
cultural poUutlon  of  our  economy  and  he 
took  steps  to  effect  change.  At  Davis  we 
Invented  the  quick  frozen  dried  method 
of  dehydration  and  more  agriculture 
machinery  than  any  other  specific  cen- 
ter in  the  country. 


ThU  campua,  spreading  over  3,800  acres 
In  the  Valley.  Uee  bedde  a  small  town,  sur- 
rounded by  rtch  farmlands.  It  physlcaUy 
rseemblee  an  Ivy  League  campus,  with  hun- 
dreds of  trees,  green  and  spreading  over 
sprawUng  lawns.  Here  students  and  profes- 
sors alike  bicycle  along  paths  without  cars 

It  retains  some  of  the  flavors  of  rural  life! 
only  a  nostalgic  memory  on  most  larger 
American  campuses  today.  The  informality 
friendliness,  and  an  effective  honor  code  at 
exam  time  are  characteristics  of  the  campus. 

These  stem  from  what  was  once  called  the 
University  Farm,  founded  63  years  ago  at 
Davis  to  help  the  California  farmer.  Davis 
tasslnce  grown  Into  a  general  campus  with 
10,000  students,  and  there  are  plans  for  9  000 
more.  But  the  origins  In  agriculture  remain 
^J^*^*  ^   ***•   "*y'"   *°<*  prestige  of   the 

The  College  of  Agricultural  and  Environ- 
mental Sciences  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  agriculture,  still  the  state's  leading 
industry,  and  since  1922  the  coUege  has  of- 
fered  four-year  undergradtiate  programs 
Annually,  it  attracts  hundreds  of  foreign 
students  from  developing  countrlee  where 
techniques  learned  at  Davis  can  help  in  grap- 
pling with  desperate  problems  related  to 
hunger.  Its  scientists  have  helped  provide 
resources  for  connected  studies  such  as  the 
new  Institute  of  Ecology  and  a  National 
Center  for  primate  Biology. 

■:^e  latter  relates  especlaUy  to  the  School 
or  Veterinary  Medicine,  established  in  1948 
This  school,  m  turn,  U  planning  coordinated 
rweiu-ch  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  which 
wm  take  In  Its  first  students  next  fall.  At  the 
same  time,  many  studies  at  the  Pood  Pro- 
tection and  Toxicology  Center  have  slimlfl. 
cance  far  beyond  the  farmer's  fields 

Today^e  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
Offers  programs  In  26  departments.  The  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  and  the  Law  School  are 
expanding  rapidly.  Research  Includes  a  Ba- 
dloblology  Laboratory  for  studying  long-tena 
effects  of  radiation  and  the  Crocker  Nuclear 
Laboratory  for  the  study  of  low  and  medium 
energy  physics.  The  Institute  of  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  concentratea  on  state  and 
local  government  problems,  and  there  Is  a 
new  Center  for  the  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  ''»"" 

Amid  this  increasing  complexity,  the  cam- 
pus administration  u  striving  to  retain  the 
^^th  of  earlier  days.  Nearly  half  the  stu- 
dents Uve  on  the  campus,  and  recreational 
areas  are  being  expanded.  So  far.  the  efforts 
have  succeeded.  Students,  specializing  In  nu- 
^!f*^..*f?°""^°»  °'  poUtlcal  science,  adopt 
the  Aggie"  nickname  and  use  It  as  a  theme 
for   activities   on   the   campus.    The   rustic 

ffZniJl  8'^«"^'y  «°Joye<l  M  a  tradition, 
although  certain  segments  of  the  student 
body  now  treasure  It  for  Its  vanUhlng  vlr- 

Emll  Mrak  is  not  oomplacement  over 
his  success  nor  is  he  oblivious  to  the 
problems  facing  Davis  and  other  univer- 
sities In  the  coming  few  years. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  university 
continues  to  grow  In  the  Mrak  mold  with 
ms  keen  communication  and  under- 
standing. I  would  hope  that  we  would 
really  not  learn  to  love  and  cherish  the 
Mrak  years  as  an  end  in  and  of  them- 
selves, but  a  sturdy  foundation  upon 
which  future  western  education  was 
built. 

lAst  week  Ron  Blubaugh  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  described  his  final  interview 
with  Emll  Mrak— my  candidate  for  a 
great  American.  The  article  follows- 


UCD18  Umax  Pkls  Dmoam  Nxws  is 
BKiPiNO  Dbrsot  no 
(By  Ron  Blubaugh) 
Davm.— Bmll  M.  Mrak  will  not  be  retlrlne 

thla  summer  with  the  usual  buoyant  reel  nf 

dS  *°*'  ^^  ""*  completion  of  a  Job  well 

Instead.  Mrak  wUl  carry  a  certain  sense  of 

^r"T3*^  ^^^  '^^^  ""•  chancellorshlD 
of  the  Davis  campus  of  the  Unlversitv  r.f 
California.  It  U  a  sadness  rooted  in  "Sue 
that  no  matter  what  he  has  done,  the  Uni 
Sfy.  **'   «^*»^   »•   o^"^.  Perhai 

"My  feeling  Is  that  there  are  forces  out  to 
destroy  the  University  of  OaUfomla."  Mrak 
aald  in  a  recent  Interview,  "i  am  convinced 
f°^i^'  ^^  I'  It  »«  not  already  dertroyed  u 
Is  badly  damaged.  ' 

"I  have  told  my  wife  I  am  almost  sorrv  I 
did  not  terminate  my  chanceUorshlo  iLt 
year.  It  Is  so  discouraging.  We  don't  have 
any  money.  I  have  to  spend  aU  my  time 
keeping  peace."  '    ™* 

Mrak  has  been  a  UC  faculty  member  for 
33  years,  the  last  10  as  Davis  chancellor  He 
cannot  recall  a  more  difficult  period  for"  the 
university  or  for  higher  education. 

"The  great  strength  of  a  democratic  so- 
clety  u  Its  university  system."  he  said  "i 
think  the  forcee  out  to  destroy  the  university 
are  aiming  at  democracy.  I  am  so  depressed 
about  the  thing  because  I  almoet  wonder  if 
our  society  is  on  the  way  out.  I  reaUy  worry 
for  my  children."  ^ 

If  such  remarks  seem  imuauaUy  candid 
they  wm  come  aa  no  surprise  to  long-time 
acqualntancea  of  the  chanceUor.  He  haTa 
reputation  for  being  blunt 
vZ^^  ^P^^*  ^*  thinks."  Is  the  way  Dave 

^I'y^S^'H'  ^;^***''*  '^y  ^'^  president, 
dewnbed  Mrak.  "That  Is  wb&t  people  appre- 
elate  about  him."  ^ 

More  than  one  reporter  can  personally  at- 
test  that  Mrak  speaks  directly— and  in  no 
vague  terms.  He  has  been  known  to  evaluate 
the  work  of  a  newsman  in  salty  sailor  words 
So  strongly  does  he  feel  about  the  news  me- 
dU  that  he  accords  It  a  special  place  In  his 
analysis  of  the  grief  of  higher  education. 

DISTOVrED  VKW 

As  toe  chancellor  sees  It,  campus  woes  start 
with  the  actions  of  a  radical  group  of  stu- 
dents. The  news  media  distort  these  actlvl- 
oea  by  larger-than-Ufe  reporting.  This  leads 
to  an  adverse  reaction  by  the  general  citi- 
zenry bringing  pressxire  on  poUtlclans  who 
then  lash  out  at  the  campus. 

"I  have  always  said  the  left  started  working 
on  labor  and  was  not  successful  so  It  now  is 
working  on  the  universities,"  Mrak  explained 
'There  are  relatively  few  who  are  nlhlUsts  but 
they  are  out  to  destroy  everything  They  are 
always  looking  for  an  Issue.  More  moderate 
students  then  Join  In  on  the  Issue  and  some- 
thing happens  that  gets  them  all  going  It 
ends  up  with  the  madness  of  crowds." 
Then  come  the  news  media. 
"We  have  some  people  who  read  and  believe 
the  newspapers  when  what  they  have  Is  in- 
accurate; and  beUeve  the  television  when  it  Is 
so  perverted."  Mrak  said.  "These  actions  of 
the  newspapers  and  television  create  what 
the  deetructlonlsts  want.  They  are  marvelous 
fuel  on  the  fire.  It  helps  them." 

Angry  as  he  can  be  with  the  newspapers, 
It  is  television  which  really  raises  Mrak's  Ire. 
Television  can  create  the  Uluslon  that  the 
viewer  sees  the  event  when  In  reality  he  sees 
only  a  portion  of  it. 

TV   INCIDENT 

"I  am  really  disturbed  by  television,"  he 
said.  "When  I  was  In  Costa  Rica  (two  weeks 
ago)  there  was  a  group  of  50  to  76  students 
outside  the  presidential  palace  yelling  "Qo 
home  Yanks."  NBC  was  there  and  right  in 
the  middle  of  it. 

"Then  another  group  of  students  came  in 
there  to  chase  the  first  buncii  away.  The  tel- 
evision team  folded  up  their  cameras  and  Ig- 


nored It.  To  me,  this  Is  typical  of  television 
with  all  of  Its  subtle  Implications  to  destroy 
our  society." 

Where  does  this  lead?  To  a  public  reac- 
tion Mrak  calls  "murder." 

"I  have  a  very  disheartened  and  dismal 
outlook  on  the  future  of  higher  education 
in  California  for  yean  to  come.  The  citizens 
of  this  state.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  edu- 
cational changes  and  Improvements,  are  say- 
ing 'If  this  Is  the  way  the  students  are  we 
will  have  to  penalize  them.'  This  does  not 
help  the  state.  It  is  going  to  hurt  the  state, 
in  my  opinion. 

"I  have  a  feeling  the  poUtlclans  are  frus- 
trated. They  want  to  see  this  thing  stopped. 
So  do  I.  A  lot  of  them  feel  they  should  leave 
it  to  us. 

"But  there  Is  not  as  much  Interest  In  the 
university.  There  Is  not  as  much  Interest  In 
paying  for  It.  I  have  had  many  poUtlclana 
tell  me  that  supporting  the  university  is  a 
ItablUty  to  them.  So  why  should  they 
bother?" 

SON  OF  A  CHXF 

Bom  m  San  Francisco  In  1901,  Mrak  Is  the 
son  of  a  chef  turned  restaurant  owner  turned 
prune  grower.  And  he  might  have  followed 
In  his  father's  career  were  it  not  for  the  price 
of  prunes  the  year  he  finished  high  school. 

Prune  prices  were  so  low  it  vras  barely  poe- 
sible  to  make  a  living  from  that  year's  crop. 
Mrak  decided  to  go  to  college  rather  than 
become  a  grower.  He  went  to  UC  Berkeley 
and  worked  his  way  through  school.  Later, 
be  obtained  a  doctorate  and  became  known 
as  one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  yeasts, 
particularly  as  they  affect  food  preservation. 

He  has  won  a  number  of  honors  for  his 
research  and  Icnowledge  about  food  technol- 
ogy. He  was  chairman  of  the  department  of 
food  technology  at  Davis  and  Berkeley  when 
he  was  named  chancellor. 

During  Mrak's  tenure  as  chief  of  Davis, 
the  campiis  has  been  transformed  from  an 
agricultural  campus  to  a  full  university. 
Enrollment  grew  from  2.S00  students  In  1969 
to  11,100  this  spring.  ITie  size  of  the  facility 
Jumpied  from  448  to  1,569.  The  budget  rose 
from  $13  million  to  $65  million. 

Such  statistics  tell  part  of  the  story  of 
Mrak's  tenure,  but  not  really  the  portion  he 
favors.  Mrak  considers  holding  down  the 
growth  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments. 

"I  batUed  It."  he  said.  "I  am  stUl  battling 
It.  There  Is  nothing  magic  In  the  figure  of 
27,500  students  (the  UC-estabUshed  size  for 
all  general  campuses  but  Davis).  Nobody 
knows  how  they  got  that  figure.  They  had 
to  cut  the  Berkeley  campus  off  at  some  place 
and  that  is  what  the  enrollment  was  when 
they  decided  to  cut  it  off. 

"We  have  had  on  this  campus  a  fine  stu- 
dent-faculty relationship.  We  have  had  an 
honor  spirit.  You  cant  maintain  the  faculty- 
student  relationship  and  honor  spirit  at  a 
monstrosity  like  Berkeley  or  UCLA. 

"The  people  in  Berkeley  (at  the  statewide 
UC  headquarters)  look  at  statistics.  They 
don't  look  at  the  educational  problems  In 
such  size,  or  the  people  or  the  human  prob- 
lems. AU  they  think  about  is  their  damned 
figures." 

Although  he  has  won  some  battles  with 
the  statewide  UC  administration,  Mrak  is  not 
convinced  he  won  the  war.  The  first  enroll- 
ment ceiling  at  Davis  was  5,000  students, 
Mrak  explained,  then  10,000  then  15,000  and 
now  18,500. 

"We  have  been  fighting  a  rear-guard  action 
all  the  way,"  he  said. 

Next  fall,  the  growth  will  for  the  first 
time  exceed  the  room  on  the  campus. 

"We  wlU  turn  away  our  flrat  qualified 
appUcants."  he  said. 

Mrak's  answer  to  operating  a  university 
campus  Is  good  communications. 

"What  is  needed  is  personal  conmiunlca- 
tion,"  he  said.  "The  next  chancellor  (James 
Meyer)  will  have  to  do  It.  But  how  do  you 


taU  to  11,000  students?  I  dont  know.  This 
Is  the  trouble  with  our  larger  campuses." 
At  Davis.  Mrak  has  sought  to  handle  the 
communications  problem  by  keeping  an  open 
door  to  students.  He  Invites  them  to  visit 
him  and  let  off  steam.  They  do.  They  go  to 
his  office.  They  stop  him  on  the  campus. 
They  go  to  his  home.  He  puts  his  students 
first.  They  rank  ahead  of  the  paperwork 
and  the  bureaucratic  problems  of  adminis- 
tering a  giant  school. 

aiVK     AND     TAXX 

"He  goes  out  of  his  way,"  said  Jerry  Take- 
hara,  a  junlc».  "There  Is  a  lot  of  give-and- 
take.  He  figures  that  with  communication 
there  Is  less  chance  for  misunderstanding. 
You  saw  what  happened  today.  He  put  us 
ahead  of  you." 

Takehara's  reference  was  to  Mrak's  deci- 
sion to  keep  newsmen  waiting  past  an  ap- 
pointment In  order  to  keep  his  commitment 
of  an  open  door  to  students. 

Anyone  walking  across  the  campus  with  the 
ChanceUor  can  see  the  informaUty  he  has 
with  students.  They  walk  up  to  him  and  en- 
gage In  easy  conversation. 

Mrak  moves  as  easUy  with  local  business- 
men as  he  does  with  students.  Among  some 
of  his  business  associates  in  Yolo  County  he 
is  known  as  a  good  man  yylth  a  "gut  bucket." 
A  one-stringed  bass  rhythm  Instrument.  He 
Is  said  to  have  given  displays  of  miislcal 
wizardry  on  tliis  washtub  fiddle  at  more  than 
one  party. 

And  as  easily  as  he  moves  with  students 
and  businessmen,  Mrak  also  walks  In  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  He  currently 
Is  a  member  of  a  presidential  commission 
visiting  the  Latin  American  nations  to  "look 
and  listen."  Ooy.  Nelson  RockefeUer  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Mrak  Is  one  of 
20  advisers  accompanying  the  New  York 
governor.  The  Davis  chancellor  was  chosen 
because  of  his  knowledge  about  food  and  ag- 
riculture. 

He  also  Is  a  member  of  several  foundations. 

OfDclally  Mrak's  last  day  on  the  Job  is  June 
30. 

"ReaUy,  I  am  sliding  out  of  it  all  too  fast, 
now,"  he  said  Just  before  leaving  on  a  five- 
nation  tour  last  week. 

Chancellor  Mrak  in  the  university 
school  of  medicine  February  report  set 
forth  his  own  perspective  on  higher  edu- 
cation, as  follows: 

The    Chancellob    Speaks 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  changes 
going  on  In  the  universities  today,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  some  of  the  changes  are  Just 
as  puzzling  to  me  as  they  are  to  you.  And, 
as  you  well  know,  these  changes  are  not  In 
any  way  Confined  to  Berkeley,  or  to  Califor- 
nia, or  even  to  the  U.S.  Students  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  are  making  themselves 
heard.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  students  abroad, 
but  I  may  be  able  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  changes  here  in  California. 

In  this,  my  final  year  as  Chancellor.  I  have 
been  looking  back  a  little  to  note  the  many 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  my  college 
years  began  in  the  dark  days  of  the  depres- 
sion in  this  country — the  early  1930's.  Those 
were  the  days  often  referred  to  as  the  Joe 
College,  Rah-Rah  days,  the  days  of  the  coon- 
skln  coat  and  the  footbcOl  hero  we  have  all 
seen  depicted  in  some  of  our  American 
movies.  It  was  a  difficult  time  for  the  poc»' 
boy  m  this  country  to  get  an  education,  and 
many  of  us  had  to  take  whatever  menial  Job 
we  could  find  to  keep  in  school.  There  vras 
also  a  very  clear  c^ass  distinction  between  the 
lowly  freshman,  the  sophomore  and  the 
upp«:  classman.  But  that  was  the  time,  too, 
when  class  dlsUnctions  started  to  disappear. 
For  one  thing,  the  sophomores  began  wearing 
blue  Jeans  and  lumber  Jack  shirts — a  brazen 
step  toward  change.  And,  In  those  days^too, 
the  faculty  was  all  powerful,  but,  I  Uke  to 
think,  very  responsible. 

Following   World   War   n   we   saw    great 


changes  in  the  universities.  For  one  thing 
there  was  the  tremendous  Influx  of  war  vet- 
erans attending  on  government  support.  This 
brought  many  into  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  would  otherwise  never  have  been 
able  to  afford  it.  It  also  helped  break  down 
the  last  class  barriers  among  students.  We 
also  began  to  see  the  great  increase  in  gov- 
ernment suppcMt  of  faculty  research — and 
with  it  an  increased  emphasis  on  research 
and  the  "publish  or  perish"  notion  of  the 
faculty.  This  in  many  ways  made  the  faculty 
more  aloof  from  the  students,  since  the  fac- 
ulty Interests  Inadvertently  turned  to  more 
and  more  research.  This  change  In  Interests 
and  emphasis,  I  believe,  changed  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  basis  for  appointment  and 
promotion.  The  Russian  space  program,  too, 
gave  a  further  boost  to  the  idea  of  more  re- 
search and  nx>re  intenalve  science  and  engi- 
neering education. 

These  changes  were  most  dramatic  In  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  schools,  vrlth  greater 
emphasis  on  the  sciences  and  basic  educa- 
tional courses.  When  these  highly  trained 
young  students  began  showing  up  in  the 
colleges  and  universities,  tbey  felt  that  the 
higher  education  had  not  moved  ahead  far 
and  fast  enough.  They  then  began  to  make 
their  thoughts  known.  Ironically,  while  the 
students  and  administration  were  lntere«ted 
in  making  changes,  the  faculties  were  not. 
The  faculty  is  always  the  most  conservative 
body  on  the  oaznpus,  when  it  comes  to  mat- 
ters of  direct  oonoem  to  them,  but  extremely 
liberal  when  It  comes  to  matters  relating  to 
others. 

On  the  campuses,  we  were  stuck  with  the 
old  rules  of  former  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  changing  type  of  student.  Much  of 
the  cause  of  the  free  speech  movement,  I 
believe,  came  about  because  of  the  retention 
of  pre-war  rules  on  the  campuses. 

Furthermore,  we  see  the  disadvantaged 
groups  flexing  their  muscles  and  making 
their  needs  known  very  strongly.  If  one 
group  feels  It  is  not  getting  its  fuU  share 
of  rights  and  privileges,  it  demonstrates  In 
one  way  or  another,  to  promote  Its  inter- 
ests, or  what  It  believes  are  its  Interests. 
Certainly  each  group  should  receive  its  full 
share  and  equal  treatment — this  we  cannot 
deny.  Many  individuals  In  our  state  and 
nation  have  long  Ignored  the  nmiblings  of 
the  unsatisfled  groups,  and  are  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  major  crisis. 

Certainly  the  faculties  have  not  been 
ready  for  this  crisis.  They  are  slow  to  accept 
new  ideas,  as  I  said.  The  Regents  and  the 
faculties  need  to  clearly  define  and  accept 
responsibility  as  well  as  authority.  Cur- 
rently, the  Chancellor  Is  caught  In  the  mid- 
dle. He  has  very  little  power  to  bring  about 
changes — he  can  only  use  persuasion.  On 
our  own  campus  we  have  been  fairly  success- 
ful in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  in 
their  pleas  for  a  more  meaningful  and  a 
more  exciting  education,  but  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

My  personal  philosophy  in  handling  the 
many  problems  of  a  rapidly  growing  campus 
In  these  times,  is  to  try  to  listen  to  aU  sides, 
and  all  groups,  and  to  try  to  bring  repre- 
sentatives of  each  group  together.  But  this 
takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
effort.  We  put  students  on  as  many  commit- 
tees as  possible  in  order  to  get  them  involved 
In  the  administrative  process.  And  too,  our 
Academic  Senate  is  beginning  to  listen  more 
to  students  when  it  comes  to  educational  in- 
novation and  planning. 

When  President  Hitch  stated  last  spring 
that  the  University  would  be  directly  Involved 
in  the  Urban  Crisis  program,  we  Immediately 
brought  together  a  group  of  students  and 
faculty  to  recruit  economicaUy  disadvantaged 
students  to  Davis.  Most  of  the  recruiting  was 
done  by  the  students  over  the  past  summer. 
and  we  have  been  very  successful.  A  large 
number  of  these  students  are  now  studying 
at  Davis,  under  special  seholarahip  programs. 
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Tile  same  atudent-faculty  committee  Ib  now 
involved  in  otber  aspects  of  the  Urban  CrlsU 
program. 

Recently,  we  inaug\irated  a  program  called 
Project  Involvement  In  an  effort  to  In- 
volve students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  staff 
members  too  In  discussions  and  planning 
sessions  concerned  with  problems  facing  the 
campus.  It  Is  very  gratifying  to  see  how  well 
the  program  has  been  received,  and  how 
nearly  30  task  groups  are  discussing  all  types 
of  programs,  such  as  greater  communications 
on  the  campus,  educational  reform,  our  place 
in  International  communications,  our  In- 
volvement In  urban  extension,  man  and  re- 
sources In  the  face  of  growing  population 
pressures.  We  have  great  hopes  for  this  pro- 
gram and  have  found  a  high  degree  of  cam- 
pus participation. 

In   reviewing  the   changes   and  problems 
facing  us  In  higher  education  today,  I  can- 
not forget  the  press  and  TV.  With  the  first 
cries  for  higher  quality  education  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  space  age,  and  a  little  later 
with  the  free  speech  movement,  the  press 
"discovered"  higher  education  as  good  news 
copy  for  selling  more  papers.  In  many  ways 
the  press  and  TV  helped  bring  out  the  needs 
of  education.  But  they  also  added  greatly  to 
Its  problems,  and,  as  I  see  it,  possible  destruc- 
tion— 5«i)5,  possible  destruction— by  misrepre- 
senting student  activities.  The  press  and  TV 
are  powerful  tools,   and  dissident  students 
know  how  to  use  them  to  their  advantage. 
In  reporting  the  activists'  side,  the  press  all 
too  often  overlooks  the  less  exciting  efforts 
of  the  great  mass  of  students  and  faculty  to 
get  changes  made.  Our  students  constantly 
complain    that    the   few   who   hold   a   rally 
against  the  administration  get  full  attention 
from  the  press,  but  the  many,  very  many 
more.  Indeed,  who  tutor  disadvantaged  stu- 
denu  or  sponsor  a  summer  camp  for  them, 
etc.,  get  no  coverage,  or  at  least  very  little. 
It  Just  Is  not  dramatic  enough  for  the  press. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  educate  the  reading  and 
viewing  public  as  well  as  the  press. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
some  of  the  changes  and  problems  facing  us 
today  In  higher  education.  Unfortunately,  I 
do  not  have  answers.  We  are  all  seeking  those 
answers,  and  any  suggestions  are  welcome.  I 
would  like  to  list  several  broad  points  I  think 
the  Regents  must  consider  if  we  are  to  have 
peace  and  quiet  on  our  campuses,    j 

1.  Academic  freedom.  | 

2.  What  does  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  facility  mean? 

3.  What  Is  faculty  responsibility— not  now 
defined. 

4.  Where  does  the  administration  fit  In 

now  Impossible. 

5.  Define  procedures. 

8.  Recognize  the  ImpoeaibUity  of  rules  and 
laws.  I 

7.  Define  good  taste.  | 

Emil  C.  Mrax. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


NARCOTICS  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnby)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous-drug  addiction  in  the  United 
States  has  been  thoroughly  documented 
to  recent  years.  There  can  no  doubt  of 
toe  socially  corrupting  influence  of  ad- 
diction—especlaUy  with  its  major  role 
to  the  rapidly  rising  crime  rate. 

There  is  a  wide-rangtog  variety  of 
laws  designed  to  curb  the  selling  and 
use  of  narcotics  to  the  United  States,  but 
;  «  °r^"^  ^rom  an-est  and  conviction 
statistics  mat  such  laws  are  not  havtog 
the  desired  efiTect.  It  therefore  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  next  legal  stepe  must 


be  aimed  at  stopptog  the  flood  of  narcot- 
ics toto  this  coimtry. 

A  recent  factfinding  visit  to  the  Cali- 
fornia-Mexico  border   at   San   Ysldro. 
across  from  Tijuana,  allowed  me  to  ob- 
serve the  relative  ease  with  which  nar- 
cotics can  enter  the  U.S.  Federal  border- 
Inspection  personnel  are  forced  to  cope 
with  a  crushtog  amount  of  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  traffic  daily.  Only  i  per- 
cent of  the  vehicles  entering  the  United 
States  ever  are  searched,  and  the  deci- 
sion to  search  is  frequenUy  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  inspector's  totulUon.  Federal 
officials  tell  me  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  vehicles  pass  through  with 
contraband  cargoes.  Long  Itoes  of  cars, 
often  forced  to  wait  as  long  as  1  hour 
develop  from  the  inabUity  of  our  In^jec- 
tion  personnel  to  process  them  any  fast- 
er while  still  attempttog  to  stem  the 
flow  of  narcotics.  And  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  vast  majority  of  trav- 
elers are  law-abldtog  citizens  enjoytog 
our  sacred  principle  of  open  borders 

Therefore,  I  am  totroduclng  legisla- 
tion that  would  tocrease  by  50  percent 
the  personnel  strength  of  our  border  m- 
spectors.  It  would  be  a  first  small  step 
toward  more  effectively  stopptog  the 
narcotics  traffic,  while  at  the  same  time 
servtog  tiie  public's  right  to  unimpeded 
foreign  travel. 

During  my  discussions  with  Federal 
customs  and  narcotics  authorities  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  majority 
of  dangerous  drugs— more  specifically. 
Pills— confiscated  by  our  border  tospec- 
tors  were  manufactured  by  well-known 
U.S.  drug  firms. 

It  was  explatoed  to  me  that,  quite  le- 
gally, such  firms  can  fiU  orders  from 
foreign  purchasers  without  any  verlflca- 
"w^J^'i?"  *^*"  *  foreign  address  to 
which  the  shipment  is  to  be  consigned. 
It  works  like  this:  The  U.S.  drug  Arm 
receives  an  order  from  a  Mexican  drug- 
store for  a  commercial  quantity  of  pills 
of  the  type  we  consider  dangerous  drugs 
The  shipment  is  sent  to  a  California 
warehouse  near  the  border,  but  con- 
signed to  the  drugstore.  The  "store"  usu- 
ally turns  out  to  be  nonexistent,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  tovestigators. 

A  Mexican  national  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  drugstore  picks  up  the  shipment 
in  California.  Up  to  this  potot,  no  U  S 
law  has  been  violated.  The  individual 
then  either  smuggles  the  pills  toto  Mex- 
ico to  avoid  paying  Mexican  taxes,  or 
simply  sells  the  pills  illegally  to  the 
Umted  States.  But  tiiose  pills  confiscated 
at  the  border  are  those  which  were 
smuggled  toto  Mexico  and  then  sold  to 
peddlers— usually  Americans— who  at- 
tempt to  smuggle  the  dangerous  drugs 
toto  the  United  States  for  iUegal  sales 
mostly  to  juveniles. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowtog  how  many 
Amencan-made  pills  end  up  on  the  ille- 
gal U.S.  market  without  ever  leaving  the 
country.  But  an  todlcator  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  pills  labeled  "Made  to  U  S  A  " 
and  which  the  wholesaler  intended  to  be 
sold  illegaUy  to  the  United  States  is  to 
the  scores  of  boxes  of  confiscated  pills 
stored  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs'  vault 
.to  San  Diego.  And  an  todlcator  of  the 
tocreasing  traffic  to  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  lies  to  the  statistics  on  ar- 
rests for  their  possession  and  usage. 
Arrests  of  adults  to  San  Diego  alone 
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are  up  400  percent  stoce  1960,  and  arrests 
of  San  Diego  juveniles  are  up  1.400  per 
cent  during  the  same  period.  Yet  the 
border  inspection  system  and  manpower 
have  rematoed  basically  unchanged  dur 
tog  the  last  5  years. 

Remedies  have  been  suggested  which 
are  acceptable  to  one  Federal  agency  but 
not  to  the  other.  The  manufacturers  and 
distributors  clearly  do  not  want  to  be 
overregulated.  The  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem coupled  with  Its  complexity  calls  for 
a  study  by  the  concerned  agencies,  so 
that  Congress  may  be  sent  their  best 
thtoktog  on  the  problem  and  the  inter- 
departmental friction  may  be  eliminated 
before  congressional  consideration  be- 
gins   to    the    appropriate    committees 
Therefore.  I  am  introductog  companion 
legislation    caUtog    upon    the   Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive tovestigatlon  and  study  of  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  illegal  importa- 
tion of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
into  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  wlthto  12  months  with  findings 
conclusions,  and  recommendations 


IN  PROTEST  OF  CUTTING  OP 
FUNDS  FOR  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 
AND  NEWARK  BAY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danhls)  is  recognized 
for  60  mtoutes. 

Mr.  DANIEUS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  protest  against 
administration  measures  which  very  lit- 
erally  make  the  northern  New  Jersey- 
New  York  area  the  stepchild  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  making  reference  to  the  double- 
barreled  attack  upon  the  Port  of  New 
York.  As  all  Members  know,  the  origtoal 
budget  of  the  Army  civil  works  program 
for  fiscal  year  1970  has  been  sharply  cut 
back.  Had  the  cuts  been  uniform  we 
would  not  be  on  the  solid  ground  we  are 
today.  On  the  contrary,  the  cuts  show 
obvious  dlscrlmtoatlon  against  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  port  area. 

OrigtoaUy  the  budget  called  for  $769  - 
420,000.  The  revised  budget  now  calls  for 
a  cut  from  the  earlier  figure  to  $627,055  - 
000  which  represents  a  slice  of  19  percent 

Conflntog  our  examination  today  to 
the  Nation's  17  major  seaport  projects, 
which  were  funded  to  the  original  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  we  ftod  that  of  this 
figure  a  reduction  of  36  percent  was 
affected. 

Of  the  17  seaport  projects,  eight  sus- 
tatoed  no  cuts  at  all. 

The  two  port  of  New  York  projects  ac- 
tuaUy  sustatoed  39  percent  of  the  total 
recommended  cuts  in  the  funding  of  all 
major  seaport  projects  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  the  cut 
made  m  the  Arkansas  River  project 
which  was  cut  back  by  only  2  percent 
from  $59  to  $58  million. 

Or.  the  C.  Si  D.  Canal  which  is  designed 
to  link  the  Ports  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  cut  only  a  token  8  percent. 

The  $4  million  for  the  widentog  and 
deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Port  of 
Providence.  R.I..  was  not  cut  at  all. 

If  the  administration  used  a  surgeon's 
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scalpel  on  other  projects  to  other  parts 
of  the  Nation,  it  seems  equally  clear  that 
a  meat  ax  was  used  on  the  Port  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  and  the  other 
body  as  well,  has  made  known  that  it 
wants  action  to  Newark  Bay.  The  Con- 
gress has  authorized  fimds  for  this  proj- 
ect in  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  However,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
and  I  have  no  partisan  ax  to  grind  be- 
cause the  present  admtolstratlon  is  no 
more  at  fault  to  this  matter  than  the 
previous  one — has  to  date,  directed  that 
no  work  be  started  on  this  project. 

Now,  of  course,  with  the  "freeze"  on, 
the  administration  is  ustog  the  fact  that 
no  work  has  been  done  is  justification  for 
not  starting  any  work.  Clearly,  this  is 
circular  reasoning  at  its  worst. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  who  are  protesttog  today  are 
merely  porkbarrelltog  and  ignoring 
greater  justification  to  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  for  similar  projects  because 
our  area  is  tovolved.  Par  from  it. 

We  think  these  two  projects  are  vitally 
needed  for  the  safe  and  adequate  han- 
dling of  the  large  tankers  and  the  bur- 
geontog  movement  of  container  ships 
and  other  large  vessels  which  use  Newark 
Bay  and  the  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
out  a  case  for  the  New  York  Port  area. 
We  ask  no  special  consideration.  We  seek 
to  have  these  fimds  restored  because  the 
Port  of  New  York  is  of  concern  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  this  Nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  legislators  from  this  area 
we  cannot  be  asked  to  support  projects 
remote  from  our  own  constituencies  un- 
less our  tirea  receives  equal  treatment 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Ports  have  not  received  their  due 
amount  of  consideration  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  for  just  a  moment 
look  at  what  a  little  Federal  assistance 
can  do  for  the  Port  of  New  York. 

It  is  significant  to  take  note  that  the 
half  a  billion  dollars  tovested  to  new  and 
rehabilitated  docks  and  wharves  to  the 
Port  of  New  York,  from  1946  through 
1965  resulted  in  nearly  100  new  or  mod- 
ernized ship  berths.  This  is  more  than 
half  of  all  the  new  facilities  built  or  re- 
newed to  the  entire  Nation  for  the  same 
period,  and  seven  times  the  ship  berths 
built  or  reconstructed  by  the  second- 
ranktog  port  area.  It  is  another  fact  that 
while  the  U.S.  port  todustry  invested 
more  than  $2.5  billion  to  terminal  tovest- 
ment  for  the  period  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  Federal  tovestment  in  seaport 
channel  development  for  a  comparable 
period  was  less  than  half  this  non-Fed- 
eral tovestment.  In  New  York  Harbor, 
this  l-to-2  ratio  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  tovestment  is  not  being 
matotatoed.  Through  the  late  1940's  to 
the  mld-1960's,  the  annual  average  Fed- 
eral tovestment  to  the  construction  of 
ocean  channels  to  the  Port  of  New  York 
has  been  about  $3  million,  while  non- 
Federal  tovestment  to  termtoals  has 
averaged  about  $24  million.  This  repre- 
sents a  l-to-8  ratio,  which  todicates  that 
the  rate  of  Federal  tovestment  to  our 
harbor  is  well  under  the  national  aver- 
age. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 


distinguished  Members  who  can  spell  out 
what  these  programs  mean  to  specific 
areas  wlthto  the  New  York  Harbor.  New- 
ark Bay  port  areas.  I  am  happy  to  have 
so  many  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Mem- 
bers with  us  today.  I  think  this  potots  out 
the  fact  that  we  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  mean  business  and  that 
we  are  to  dead  earnest  about  the  dis- 
crlmtoation  against  the  economic  toter- 
est  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  have  second  thoughts 
about  this  unwise  decision  and  that  he 
will  use  his  good  offices  to  restore  these 
funds  to  the  executive  budget  and  that 
the  able  chairman,  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  and  the  other  dis- 
ttoguished  members  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  do  their 
share  toward  fundtog  these  two  projects. 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  that  a  36-percent  cutback  in 
funds  for  the  Newark  Bay  channel  has 
been  proposed  in  the  revised  executive 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  a  deepening  of  the  north 
reach  of  the  Newark  Bay  channel  from 
its  present  32  feet  to  a  new  depth  of  35 
feet,  as  well  as  a  deepentog  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  River  from  30  to  32  feet  in  a  4- 
mile  area.  As  part  of  the  overall  Newark 
Bay-Hackensack  River  improvement 
project,  the  provision  of  a  maneuvering 
area  1,300  feet  long  and  900  feet  wide 
just  below  the  Passaic  and  Hackenaack 
Rivers  was  also  approved. 

Water  commerce  on  Newark  Bay  plays 
a  key  role  to  New  Jersey's  industry  and 
industrial  jobs.  Of  particular  Interest  Is 
the  importance  of  petroleum,  and  the 
fact  that  in  1966,  410  ocean  tanker  move- 
ments— that  is,  vessels  drawing  more 
than  19  feet  of  water,  handled  petroleum 
products  on  Newark  Bay.  Of  these,  176 
ships  upon  arrival  in  Newark  Bay  drew 
29  or  more  feet  of  water.  This  means 
that  these  vessels  could  have  navigated 
the  present  32-foot-deep  north  reach 
only  at  high  tide. 

In  addition  to  petroleum,  the  Indus- 
trial termtoals  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay.  and  lower  reaches  of  the 
river,  handle  the  waterbome  movements 
of  sulfur,  chemicals,  coal,  and  asphalt. 
Some  of  the  larger  industrial-type  ton- 
nages handled  on  Newark  Bay  in  1966 
are  as  follows — ^in  short  tons: 
Aluminum  ores  and  concentrates.         17, 330 

Chrome  ores  and  concentrates 57,  858 

Crude  petroleum -        49,728 

Salt 70,945 

Basic  chemicals  and  plastics 366, 146 

Soap    , 73,796 

Gasoline   1,330,232 

Jet    fuel. 1,143,651 

Kerosene 499,509 

Fuel    Oils 1,914,687 

Naphtha 73,296 

Iron  and  steel  products 366,  768 

Copper  aUoys 171,  294 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 706,  210 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  deepentog 
of  the  northern  reach  of  the  Newark 
Bay  channel  and  the  deepentog  of  the 
Hackensack  River  will  prevent  costly  de- 
lays to  such  vessels  awaittog  high  tide 
and  contribute  to  the  overall  economy 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
disttoguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 


sey (Mr.  Daniels).  As  he  has  demon- 
strated, the  proposed  budget  cuts  for 
seaport  projects  clearly  discriminate 
agatost  the  New  York-New  Jersey  ports. 
Widening  of  the  dangerously  narrow 
Newark  Bay  channel  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1966.  Twenty-two  civic  and  marl- 
time  organizations  from  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  have  rec- 
ommended that  $5  million  be  provided 
to  launch  this  project  to  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  previous  admtolstratlon  called  for 
only  $3.5  million  to  widen  the  Newark 
channel.  Unbelievably,  this  figure  has 
been  cut  86  percent,  to  $500,000,  In  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  revised  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous serious  accidents  In  the  Newark  Bay 
channel  in  recent  years  as  more  and 
larger  vessels  attempt  to  navigate  the 
narrow  passage.  I  urge  that  the  full  S5 
million  be  appropriated  to  begin  this 
vital  project. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rep- 
resent a  congressional  district  which  has 
a  considerable  stake  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and 
the  Newark  Bay  channel.  Because  of 
this,  I  am  quite  concerned  over  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  in  the  exec- 
utive budget  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  I 
feel  that  it  discriminates  against  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  ports. 

The  origtoal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
recommended  $3.5  million  for  the  New- 
ark Bay  charmel  project.  In  reviewing 
the  recommended  figure,  the  present 
admtolstration  reduced  this  figure  to 
$500,000,  a  figure  which  will  keep  the 
project  alive  but  will  not  provide  funds 
to  make  any  headway.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  administration  made  a  $2,400,- 
000  cut  for  the  improvement  of  New  York 
Harbor  anchorages— a  very  severe  cut 
which  will  have  to  be  restored  at  a  fu- 
ture date,  but  greatly  crippltog  any  to- 
crease to  anchorage  capacity  needed 
immediately. 

The  total  budget  cuts  recommended 
by  the  admmistration  for  17  major  sea- 
port projects  amount  to  36  percent  of  the 
requested  amount.  The  total  budget  cut 
amounts  to  $13,750,000,  of  which  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  ports  are  expected  to 
absorb  $5,400,000  or  39  percent  of  the 
total  reduction. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  thinkmg  of 
the  admtolstratlon  on  this  problem.  The 
appropriations  for  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  harbor  facilities  should  have  been 
tocreased  rather  than  decreased. 

At  the  height  of  the  recent  longshore- 
men's strike  to  New  York  Harbor,  as 
many  as  41  ships  were  reported  to  be  at 
anchor  at  one  time  in  the  upper  and 
lower  New  York  bays.  Where  they  foimd 
room  to  anchor  is  somethtog  of  a  mys- 
tery to  me,  stoce  there  are  at  present 
no  more  than  17  deepwater  anchorages 
officially  designated  for  this  purpose  in 
these  two  areas.  Plans  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  1965  call 
for  increasing  this  capacity  to  25  spaces, 
and  for  enlargmg  certain  existtog  an- 
chorage spaces  to  safely  hold  today's 
larger  vessels.  So  far.  nothtog  has  been 
done  to  provide  this  Improvement. 

Despite  today's  electronic  aids  which 
have  limited  value  for  close-to  naviga- 
tion to  congested  harbors,  anchorages 
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which  are  wide  and  deep  enough  and, 
hoprfully,    empty,     have    considerable 
jarety  value  for  the  mariner  in  fog  or 
heavy  rain  and  snow  as  a  place  to  keep 
clear  of  dlfflcult-to-aee  channel  traffic 
Anchorages  are  also  used  by  bulk  car- 
nera  awaiting  anchorage,  and  by  large 
tankers  that  must  await  a  higher  tide  or 
lighten  oU  cargoes  into  barges  to  aUow 
these  vessels  to  enter  the  port's  inade- 
quate East  River.  Kill  van  Kull.  Arthur 
Kill,  and  Newark  Bay  channels  to  their 
unloading   terminals.   Actually,   sample 
studies  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity have  shown  that  often  vessel  demand 
exceeds    anchorage    capacity    in     the 
harbor. 

Port  interests  are  seeking  to  have  addi- 
tional   40-foot-deep    anchorage    space 
provided  In  the  Lower  Red  Hook  Plats 
for  use  principally  by  tankers  as  part  of 
the  overall  improvement  of  the  New  York 
anchorages    accomplished   quickly    and 
with  no  further  delay.  I  submit  that  the 
Improvement  is  vital  to  the  entire  harbor 
and  necessary  for  safer  and  more  effl- 
cient  navigation.  Accordingly,  i  wish  to 
give  It  my  full  and  unqualified  support 
'^T.TXODmo.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleaseJ  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
coUwigue   from   New   Jersey,    and   my 
neighbor  across  Newark  Bay.  in  urging 
restoration  of  the  cuts  made  In  the  budget 
request  for  funds  for  the  urgently  needed 
work  in  Newark  Bay  channel  and  the 
New  York  Harbor  anchorages. 

In  the  27  years  following  the  opening 
of  Port  Newark  in  1918,  the  seaport  op- 
erated at  a  loss  and  cost  New  Jersey  tax- 
payers nearly  $400,000  a  year  By  1947  i 
year  before  It  was  leased  to  Uie  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  the  seaport  han- 
dled a  Uttie  over  800,000  tons  of  cargo 
and  employed  a  steady  work  force  of 
about  1,500  persons  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $33,280,000.  About  nine  out  of 
eveiy  10  of  these  employees  and  those 
working  at  the  nearby  Elizabeth-Port 
Authority  Marine  Terminal,  live  in  New 
Jersey. 

How  has  this  fantastic  growth  come 
about?  Since  the  facility  was  leased  by 
the  port  authority,  more  than  $105  mU- 
llon  has  been  spent  on  its  improvement 
so  that  today  this  707-acre  facility  boasts 
36  ship  berths  and,  together  with  the 
Elizabeth  terminal,  handles  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  Port  of  New  York's  general 
cargo.  By  1975,  another  $20  million  will 
have  been  spent  to  complete  the  entire 
facility  which  will  at  that  time  offer  37 
ship  berths,  will  handle  about  5.7  million 
tons  of  cargo  and  employ  5,300  persons 
earmng  $39,700,000  a  year.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Port  Newark  is  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  New  Jersey's  economy.  It  offers 
employment  in  the  heart  of  an  area  that 
urgently  needs  jobs  and  employment 

In  1919.  a  year  after  Port  Newark  was 
opened,  the  Federal  channel  serving  the 
seaport  was  authorized  for  deepening  to 
u«    L*°**  widening  to  400  feet.  And 
while  the  channel  today  is  35  feet  deep 
it  is  incredible  to  realize  that  despite  to- 
day s  much  larger  and  increased  num- 
bers of  vessels  using  Newark  Bay,  the 
channel  sm  narrows  in  one  section  to 
400  feet.  It  Is  beyond  doubt  that  a  wid- 
ening  of   this  channel— to   a   uniform 
wldtii  of  700  feet  as  authorized  in  1966— 
is  critically  needed  if  this  vital  harbor  fa- 
cility Is  to  continue  to  grow  to  serve  the 
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Metix)polItan  New  York-New  Jersey  re- 
gion and  If  the  ocean  vessels  that  use  It 
are  to  be  assured  safe  navigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  a 
realistic  level  of  funds  be  approved.  The 
original  budget  caUed  for  $3.5  million  for 
the  Newark  Bay  channel  project,  and  It 
Is  most  disheartening  that  the  present 
administration  has  unwisely  reduced  the 
request  for  these  funds  to  the  appalling 
pittance  of  $500,000.  Congress,  I  feel  sure 
ha5  better  knowledge  and  foresight  and 
will  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vig- 
orously oppose  the  administration's  rec- 
ommended cut  of  $13,750,000  for  harbor 
projects.  The  impact  of  this  cut  would  be 
unproportionately   heavy  on   the  New 
York    and   New   Jersey   port   systems. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  total  or  $6  - 
400.000  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  ports.  The  two 
most  directly  affected  projects  would  be 
the  Newark  Bay  channel  project,  and  the 
New  York  deep  water  area  anchorage 
project,  which  deeply  affects  tiie  residents 
of  my  congressional  district.  The  latter 
project  would  increase  the  depth  of  the 
water  anchorages  off  of  Brooklyn  from 
the  present  depth  of  30  feet  to  approxi- 
mately 40  feet.  This  wUl  enable  sea-go- 
mg  oU  tankers  to  await  movement  to 
port  and  be  processed  by  customs  officials 
in  the  proximity  of  the  harbor.  Since  oU 
is  the  largest  commodity  being  brought 
into  New  York,  tiie  need  for  this  dredg- 
ing to  enable  tankers  with  their  full  loads 
to  actually  dock  Is  economically  impor- 
tant. Otherwise,  tankers  wiU  remain  out 
to  sea  and  have  to  lighten  their  loads 
before  coming  into  the  shallower  water 
near  the  docks.  This  process  is  expensive 
slow  and  Inefficient.  i-^^-vc. 

The  need  for  Uiis  project  was  estab- 
^1^^  by  a  Cqj^  ^j  Engineers'  study 
which  led  to  the  1966  passage  of  ex- 
penditures  totaling  $2,900  000 

The  1970  budget  would  cut  Oils  sum 
to  a  token  $500,000  while  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  would  require  $3  500  - 
000  to  accomplish  its  original  goals '      ' 

Here  we  see  the  emasculation '  of  a 
project  whose  economic  benefits  will  far 
outdistance  tiie  initial  expenditure  in  the 
name  of  balancing  the  budget.  I  feel,  as 
Fvfi^f  *"**  "^®  President  felt  in  1966 
T^L^  ^'i?^^'  ™^"^  completion  and 

i^?nnH!.f  *'^u^  °^  ^^«  Public  WorkS 

Appropriation  Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr  Ka- 
SL^"^  ^^^  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee to  restore  the  fuU  amount  neces- 
sary to  successfully  complete  tiiis  proj- 

flr5f'";.°.1P^°^^^-  ^^-  Speaker.  I  rise 
first  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  col- 
^ague,  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
?or\  ?n^^^-^°'  reserving  tills  time  period 
for  a  full  discussion  of  tiie  Newark  Bay 
channel-widening  project.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  vitally  concerns  tiie  people  of 

SSn."'  "^^^  ^^  ^-*«  ^^ 

vo^' .,®2f  *^®xf  •  "  ^  "°  mistake  that 
Newark  Bay  has  come  to  be  known  as 

T^«^^^""®  °'  "^^  maritime  worid. 
Like  that  famous  stiwt,  Newark  Bay 
is  seriously  overcrowded,  overused,  and 
overburdened  by  the  tremendous  flow  of 
traffic  which  passes  through  it.  It  does 
not  require  an  expert  on  marine  traffic 
to  comprehend  the  Intolerable  dangers 
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to  life  and  property  In  a  situation  wherp 
a  narrow  harbor  entertains  most  of  the 
marine  traffic  on  Uie  eastern  seaboard 

f^JZ"\  ^  ""^  ^^°'  'h**  statistic^  aVe 
desired   let  us  consider  Uie  example  of 

ar,^.^Pi.^**^^  ^  tbe  channel,  one  a 
90-foot-wide  United  States  Linei  con! 
taJner  ship  and  Uie  other  a  102-foot-ww; 
OU  tanker:  wiUi  four  25-foot-wlSe  Sg! 

^^oi^°^P*°y^«  ^^  vessels,  more 
tiian  292  feet  of  tiie  400-foot-wlde  chan 
nel  is  Utilized.  In  otiier  wortj  the?e 
is  only  100  feet  of  maneuvering  area  f  J? 
tiiese  two  giant  ships.  Only  lOO  feet  to 
which  two  giant  ships  must  safely  pasf 
Unfortunately,  tills  example  is  n?t 
the  product  of  a  sadist's  vision.  It  is  fullv 
representative  of  tiie  typical,  mlnute-bv- 
mhiute  activity  In  the  Newark  Bay  Chan- 
nel. It  Is  an  example  which  helps  ex- 
plain tiie  reason  why  33  men  lost  their 
lives  In  1966  when  tiie  Texaco  tankef 

f.m'J^T*^-r  ^'^  *^«  t^^er  Alva  Cape 
collided  In  Newark  Bay.  TWrty-three 
men  dead  for  absolutely  no  justifiable 

.  ^^*  *s  perhaps  sadder.  Indeed  more 
tragic  than  the  very  loss  of  33  lives  in  the 
AliM  Cape-Texaco  incident  is  that  the 
entire  disaster  could  easUy  have  bepn 

fhf'^/?'"  '"^•^  *^*"  ^  yea?s  Prions 
the  fatefm  meeting  of  the  two  tankers 
iif,Port  of  New  York  Auttiority  had  been 

S°f"fL?^  ^"^^'^  Government  for 
funds  to  widen  and  deepen  tiie  Newark 

fnYJ^  *  •  ^"*  ^^  petitions  went  un- 
answered. And  the  channel  stayed  too 
narrow.  And  Uie  ships  collided 

Mr  Sp^r,  for  the  past  yeare  I  have 
been  offering  amendments  to  the  budpet 

?r«K"^  ^T^  ^°'  *^«  Newark  Bay 
project.  Togetiier  with  the  diligent  men 
of  Uie  Port  of  New  York  Authority  I 
have  pointed  out  the  dh-e  need  to  begin 
cons^ct  on  of  the  channel  faciUty.  For 
mfnJfl*  two  fiscal  years,  these  amend- 
ments  have  been  successful;  Uiis  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  to  start  the 

r.)^mn,!^^^**  '?^  P°^'  °'  New  York  for 
commencement  of  the  project 

™f^?J*?^^^'  "^^  *"  ^«*  new  hope  last 
year  Uiat  Uie  situation  would  be  rem- 
edied Former  President  Johnson  sent 
up  a  budget  request  which  included  $3.5 
million  for  tiie  Newark  Bay  channel  wid- 

onf  flWh  ""f"^?^  "4f  «^«  «i"*l«l  only 
nfp«Jn^f°'  '^^  estimated  cost  of  com- 

wfii  •.nHl!?''^ff"****  *  "'*j°'-  step  for- 
ward—indeed,  it   was   a   figure   which 

would  have  pennltted   thrjr^j^f^to 

The  hope  generated  by  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  was  shortUved. 
The  new  administration  trimmed  the 
funding  request  for  Newark  Bay  to  a 
mere  $500,000,  not  even  enough  money  to 
enable  a  contract  to  be  put  out  on  the 

fim^^J^fu  ^^'  ""''^r  the  guidelines 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it 
was  ordered  that  no  new  construction  on 
any  projects  begin  this  year.  This  means 
that  even  if  money  were  found  for  the 
Newark  project,  construction  would  still 
be  postponed  because  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  at  Newark 
Bay  is  far  from  new.  We  have  there  an 
Old  and  dangerous  situation.  We  are 
courting  disaster  in  the  Newait  Bay 
channel  every  day  that  we  fail  to  com- 
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mence  its  wldoilng.  We  are  literally  ask- 
ing for  another  marine  disaster,  with  a 
staggering  loss  of  life  and  property,  every 
minute  that  we  delay  funding  of  the 
project. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  current  fiscal 
crisis  In  our  Nation;  I  fully  imderstand 
the  need  to  curb  infiatlon  and  to  hold 
the  line  on  nonessential  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures. This  is  good  economics.  But 
it  is  false  economy  to  cut  funds  from 
absolutely  essential  projects;  it  is  false 
economy,  Indeed,  to  cut  funds  from  proj- 
ects which  are  In  themselves  new  sources 
of  Income,  ratables.  and  jobs.  Newark  Bay 
is  such  a  project  on  both  counts :  It  Is  vital 
and  it  is  an  income  producer.  With  its  ex- 
isting disadvantages,  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Harbor  still  generated  over  $940 
million  in  customs  revenues  in  1968,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  one-third  of  all  cus- 
toms revenues. 

If  economic  considerations  are  used  to 
justify  the  slash  In  Newark  Bay  funds, 
these  considerations  are  not  only  mis- 
guided, but  are  highly  dubious  in  actual 
application.  Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  on 
this  point.  The  administration's  revised 
budget  reduces  the  total  "Construction, 
general"  sum  in  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' civil  works  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970  from  $769,420,000  to  $627,055,- 
000.  or  a  total  reduction  of  only  19  per- 
cent. This  point  must  be  emphswized: 
the  total  reduction  amoimts  to  19  per- 
cent. Now,  in  an  astonishing  contrast, 
the  reduction  in  the  Newark  Bay  chan- 
nel project  constitutes  an  86-percent 
slash.  Eighty-six  percent  cut  from  one 
project  when  the  total  line  cut  in  the 
budget  is  only  19  percent. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  figures  do  not 
speak  for  themselves?  Is  it  possible  that 
one  could  fail  to  see  the  poor  treatment 
accorded  the  Newark  Bay  project  in  this 
revised  budget?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
project  which  has  been  awaiting  funding 
since  1959;  and  we  now  come  in  with  a 
revised  budget  request  that  lops  more 
funds  from  this  vital  project  than  it  does 
from  any  other  single  major  construc- 
tion proposal  on  the  line. 

If  there  is  an  economic  philosophy  at 
work  here,  I  fall  to  see  it.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  explained  to  me,  because  I  fail  to 
understand  why  a  project  which  has 
been  argued,  debated.  £md  proposed  since 
1959  now  siiffers  an  86-percent  slash.  I 
cannot  perceive  the  economic  theory  be- 
hind a  near  fatal  blow  to  a  project  which 
affects  commerce  throughout  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  which,  in  turn,  affects 
commerce  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  would  be  rather  small  justifica- 
tion for  the  Newark  Bay  cut  if  this  were 
a  brandnew  project;  but  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  cut  considering  that  this 
project  has  been  authorized  for  funding 
since  fiscal  1968.  The  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  widen  and  deepen 
Newark  Bay;  the  Congress  htis  made  its 
intention  clear  that  the  construction 
begin.  Such  legislative  Intent  may  not 
easily  be  dismissed  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy— especially  when  true  economic 
considerations  militate  in  favor  of  be- 
ginning the  project.  It  Is  not  economy  to 
cut  what  is  essential  for  that  which 
seems  expedient. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  ask  or  suggest 
today  that  money  be  cropped  from  other 
projects  In  order  to  fund  Newark  Bay. 


The  sad  state  of  port  facilities  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  imperative  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  marine  projects  on 
the  Army  Corps'  agenda  be  completed. 
But  the  money  for  Newark  Bay  is  avail- 
able: all  I  ask  is  that  the  Newark  Bay 
project  receive  its  fair  share,  its  fair 
share  in  proportion  to  the  burden  it  car- 
ries. We  have  tremendous  marine  traffic 
in  the  Newark  Bay  channel  today;  this 
traffic  will  suffer  a  boimding  increase  in 
the  coming  years  which  will  make  the 
currently  intolerable  situation  a  naviga- 
tional nightmare.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  time  before  captains  refuse  to  sail 
their  tankers  and  container  ships 
through  the  narrow  confines  of  Newark 
Bay;  and  none  could  fault  a  captain  for 
making  such  a  decision. 

We  have  developed  a  maritime  ob- 
stacle course  in  the  Newark  Bay  channel. 
It  is  as  if  we  proffered  a  challenge  to 
ships  to  try  and  enter  the  port  without 
damage  to  their  equipment  and  their 
crews.  This  is  a  deadly  game  of  marine 
roulette  in  which  there  are  no  victors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  testimony 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  urging 
that  the  cut  funds  be  restored  to  the 
Newark  Bay  project.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  recommend  such  a  restora- 
tion. Then,  it  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  this  and  the  other  body  to  pass  Uie 
complete  appropriations  request  in  this 
area  and  make  It  possible  for  the  chan- 
nel widening  project  to  begin. 

We  are  all  fortunate  to  have  such  ded- 
icated men  at  the  New  York  Port  of  Au- 
thority who  have  struggled  so  diligently 
over  the  years  for  this  project.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  however,  should  not 
have  required  that  these  men  make 
request  after  request  for  the  fimds.  Giv- 
en the  situation  at  Newark  Bay  and  the 
manner  In  whl<di  it  affecte  the  entire 
Nation,  the  Federal  Government  on  its 
own  should  have  insisted  that  the  widen- 
ing project  begin.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  made  the  commit- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  Gov- 
ernment did  make  the  necessary  com- 
mitment when  former  President  John- 
son sent  in  the  $3.5  million  request  for 
Newark  Bay.  We  must  honor  that  com- 
mitment and  restore  the  cut  funds. 

Let  us  be  loud  and  clear  this  time  so 
there  is  no  mistaking  our  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  this  project  and  our  total 
dedication  to  safety  in  our  harbors.  Let 
us  indicate  to  all  people  that  we  will 
not  pay  hc»nage  to  false  economy  at  the 
expense  of  reason,  and  perhaps  life  it- 
self. 

The  Newark  Bay  channel  project  has 
been  waiting  too  long.  If  the  aggravated 
congestion  there  results  in  yet  another 
maritime  disaster,  the  specter  of  negli- 
gence will  haunt  this  Government  for  all 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  to  join  together  in 
restoring  the  $3  million  in  cut  funds  to 
Newark  Bay.  As  we  consider  ourselves 
the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the 
world,  let  us  provide  port  facilities  com- 
mensurate with  that  lofty  position. 

I  thank  the  gentiemen  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
vigorous  protest  to  the  administration's 
proposals  directed  upon  the  Port  of  New 


York  through  indiscriminate  budget  cuts 
in  the  Army  dvil  works  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  port  areas' 
budget  has  been  slashed  In  the  amount 
of  $142,365.000 — which  is  a  mighty  large 
slice.  Eight  of  the  17  seaport  projects 
have  escaped  the  butoher's  cleaver. 

One  of  the  remaining  nine  projects  had 
only  $1  million  cut  from  their  funds  in 
the  original  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Reductions  in  varjring  degrees  are  the 
recommended  cuts  in  the  funding  of  the 
other  seaport  projects.  But  the  two  Port 
of  New  York  projects  are  the  recipients 
of  the  39  percent  of  the  total  cutback 
in  funds.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  New  York-New  Jersey  pwrts  are 
being  handed  highly  inequiteble  consid- 
eration— without  justification. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  President  may 
realize — before  it  is  too  late — the  tremen- 
dous service  which  the  Port  of  the  New 
York  can  provide  to  the  Nation  with  the 
proper  amount  of  Federal  assistance. 
Hopefully,  the  funds  will  be  restored  to 
the  full  amoimt  of  $769,420,000.  Anything 
less  would  prevent  these  two  vitally 
necessary  projects  from  providing  the 
safe  and  effectual  handling  of  the  large 
tankers  and  movement  of  container  ships 
and  other  large  vessels  which  utilize  the 
Newark  Bay  and  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Congressman  Daniels  In 
expressing  concern  over  administration 
fund  cuts  for  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
proposed  budget  of  the  Army  civil  works 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  has  been 
reduced  by  19  percent.  This  cut  most 
severely  affects  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
port  area. 

I  fall  to  imderstand  why  the  large  and 
successful  Port  of  New  York,  which 
serves  not  only  our  country  but  also 
foreign  shipping  and  commerce,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  blatantly  discriminatory 
reduction  of  36  percent  while  many  other 
ports  retain  their  original  appropriations 
untouched. 

The  administration  should  restore  the 
funds  to  the  Port  of  New  York  to  insure 
its  health  and  stability  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  vitality  of  our  international 
trade. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  if  I  recall  it  correctly, 
says  that  the  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
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thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Oovemment  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

For  the  past  six  Wednesdays  at  noon 
a  small  group  of  U.S.  citizens  have  as- 
sembled on  the  Capitol  steps  peaceably 
and  have  petitioned  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

On  five  of  those  weekly  occasions  all 
of  the  members  of  that  group  were  ar- 
rested by  the  Capitol  Police.  On  the 
sixth  Wednesday,  which  was  today,  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  they  were  permitted  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  with- 
out being  arrested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  this  afternoon  to  put  in  the 
Record  documents  and  other  materials 
which  relate  to  this  little  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  make  a  few 
remarks  pertinent  thereto. 

I  want  to  say  first  that  the  American 
citizens  who  had  appeared  here  on  the 
Capitol  steps  for  six  successive  Wednes- 
days were  not  arrested  today  because 
the  prtMdlng  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   Court   of   General   Sessions 
Judge   Harold   Greene,    last   Thursday 
handed  down  an  opinion  which  resulted 
In    the    dismissal    of    all    the    charges 
against  these  citizens  on  last  Friday   I 
think  Judge  Greene  should  be  highly 
commended  for  the  decision  which  he 
handed  down.  He  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  ju- 
dici^  system  in  dealing  with  a  case 
which,  to  some,  at  least,  may  have  ap- 
peared quite  complicated.  In  handing 
down  a  decision  based  upon  first  amend- 
ment issues  in  the  form  that  he  did  he 
acted  in  a  fashion  which  generally  is  re- 
served to  much  higher  courts. 

Judge  Greene.  In  examining  the 
charges  against  these  citizens,  reviewed 
the  Issues  at  considerable  length  On  the 
first   occasion   In   which    arrests   were 

^f^hlS.%'^^*'%^*f**  "°^«'"  a  section 
of  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  Code  known 
as  the  Illegal  Assembly  Section.  The  court 

2!£?®*^^*^  "^^  arrested  appeared 
ruled  In  that  case  almost  Immediately 
that  the  charges  were  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous, and  dismissed  them.  On  the  second 
and  succeeding  occasions,  another  sec- 
Uon  of  the  code  was  used,  the  one  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Dlegal  Entry  Section 
Some  people  might  wonder  how  persons 
peacefully  assembled  In  a  pubUc  place 
could  be  accused  of  Illegal  entry,  and  the 
Judge  discussed  this  at  some  length 

u?®u^^**  °"*  ^*'  there  are  cases  In 
which  it  Is  possible  to  prohibit  the  entry 
of  the  public  from  public  grounds,  and 
he  states  the  reasons  and  the  kinds  of 
circumstances  under  which  this  can  be 
so.  He  then  says: 

n,I?i!,1"i!  °^"  *yP*  °^  government  land. 
pubUc  parks,  streets  and  sidewalks  and  his- 
toric landmarks,  which  may  not  ordlnarUy 
^^^^.'f  the  pubUc  for  reasonable  use 
The  Capitol  of  the  United  State*,  a  national 
historic  shrine,  and  the  poUtlcal  centerpiece 
of  the  nation,  la  in  the  latter  categoiV  It 
SSLS°  t^  declared  off  limits  to  the  puhUo. 
J^^'J^'  Congreea  invitee  and  welcomee 
the  public. 
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ute  In  the  absence  of  some  other  specific 
bar  to  their  presence.  He  sald: 

That  bar  could  not  legally  be  an  order  by 
the  chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  Issued  on  his 
own  authority. 

He  can  order  the  ejection  only  of  those 
who  have  no  legal  right  to  be  there. 
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He  went  on  to  say  that  Individual  citi- 
zens could  not  be  held  to  be  without  law- 
ful authority  to  remain  thereon  within 
the  meaning  of  the  unlawful  entry  stat- 


The  judge  w«it  on  to  point  out  that 
many  groups  assemble  on  the  Capitol 
steps  under  many  different  circum- 
stances and  that  there  are  no  rules  which 
can  be  used  to  judgre  which  groups  are 
there  properly  and  legaUy  and  which  are 
not. 

This  fact  was  testified  to  by  several 
witnesses  including  the  chief  of  poUce 
himself  who  further  testified  that  the 
general  standard  used,  and  It  Is  one  of 
long  standing  with  considerable  prece- 
dent, has  to  do  with  the  controverslality 
of  the  groups.  The  judge  deals  at  con- 
siderable length  with  this  standard  of 
controverslality. 

He  says: 

The  standard  of  noncontroverslallty  Is  Im- 
possible of  even-handed.  Impartial  and  con- 
stitutional application. 

He  goes  on  to  say  further  that  under 
our  constitutional  system,  no  public  of- 
ficial—executive, legislative  or  judicial- 
can  have  the  power  to  permit  or  prohibit 
assembly  on  property  belonging  to  the 
people  based  on  his  notion  of  what  stand 
on  public  issues  may  be  controversial. 

In  short,  he  says,  for  several  reasons 
toe  controverslality  standard  employed 
by  Chief  Powell  is  not  compatible  with 
constitutional  values  and  principle 
He  says  further: 

Absent  compeUlng  circumstances,  mem- 
bers of  the  public  may  not  be  excluded  from 
public  areas  because  of  their  purpose  to  use 
these  areas  for  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  The  streets  and  parks  have  Imme- 
mortaUy  been  held  In  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
public  and,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been 
used  for  purposes  of  assembly,  communicat- 
ing thought  between  citizens,  and  discussion 
of  pubUc  questions.  That  use  may  be  regu- 
lated, but  It  must  not  In  the  guise  of  reg- 
ulation, be  abridged  or  denied. 

Then  he  says  in  a  further  paragraph 
which  impresses  me  very  greatly,  and 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  aU 
Members  of  the  House: 

In  this  day  of  the  violent  confrontation, 
the  harsh  non-negotiable  demand,  the  dis- 
regard of  the  moot  elementary  forms  of  clv- 
Ulzed  discourse.  It  Is  especially  Important 
that  peaceful  speech  and  courteous  persua- 
sion be  given  their  rightful  chance.  It  would 
be  strange.  Indeed.  U  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, and  especially  the  First  Amendment 
were  to  countenance  the  congregation  on  the 
grounds  occupied  by  the  national  legislature 
of  all  manner  of  groups  except  those  who 
wish  to  speak  out  peacefully  on  the  contro- 
versial Issues  of  the  day.  That  U  not  the 
mark  set  by  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

It  U  presumably  for  that  reason  that  Mr 
Justice  Stewart,  speaking  for  a  near  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court,  held  in  the  controlUng 
case  of  Edwards  versus  South  Carolina,  that 
nonviolent  demonstrations  on  the  grounds 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Capital  were 
constitutionally  protected  from  Interference 
and  reversed  breaches  of  the  peace  convic- 
tions of  187  N^roee  protesting  there  against 
alleged  discrimination. 

I  sliall  put  in  the  Rkcoro  the  full  text 
of  this  opinion  because  I  think  It  bears 
reading  by  every  Member  of  the  House. 

I  recognize  there  are  srane,  perhaps 
many,  in  this  House,  who  will  dlsagz«e 


with  the  logic  and  the  thrust  and  the 
conclusion  of  Judge  Greene's  opinion  I 
am  not  here  to  extoU  Its  merits  because 
I  agree  with  It.  or  to  criticize  those  who 
may  disagree  with  It.  I  am  here  primarily 
to  ask  all  of  us,  including  myself  to  be 
more  sensitive  about  the  way  in  which 
we  use  our  authority  as  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  hi  dealine 
with  the  fundamental  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

The  Constitution  protects  all  of  us  it 
protects  those  with  whom  we  agree"  as 
well  as  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  And 
it  Is  all  too  easy,  as  we  have  seen  on 
many,  many  occasions  throughout  this 
land,  to  feel  that  we  should  use  the  laws 
we  should  use  the  powers  which  we  have 
as  members  of  legislatures,  or  as  mem- 
bers of  police  forces,  to  suppress  that 
which  makes  us  uncomfortable  and  to 
permit  that  which  is  noncontroverslal  As 
Judge  Greene  says,  this  is  not  the  stand- 
ard  set  by  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think 
^.^.J^^  ^  ^  reminded  that  the  Con- 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States  was  written 
at  a  time  of  crisis  and  controversy  It  has 
written  into  It  specific  guarantees  for  the 
protection  of  controversy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  are  unpopular  for 
the  protection  of  minorities. 

And  we  have  a  special  duty  in  these 
times  when  our  country  is  sorely  divided 
to  make  sure  that  these  protections  apply 
to  everyone  regardless  of  their  views  The 
Important  thing  which  the  judge  con- 
sidered here   was  whether   this   was  a 
peaceable  assembly.  If  it  Is  a  peaceable 
assembly  it  is  protected.  If  it  is  not  peace- 
able, of  course,  then  it  Is  not  protected 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  seek  reasonable 
regulations  under  which  we  could  all  be 
assured  that  an  assembly  was  peaceable. 
Let  me  say  a  word  also  about  the  Capi- 
tol Police  In  this  situation,  I  know  it  is 
all  too  easy  to  engage  in  condemnation  of 
the  police  in  these  times.  In  this  partic- 
ular situation  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  Chief  PoweU  and  his  ofBcers,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  carried  out  the  duties 
required  of  them.  Chief  Powell  was  not. 
in  my  opinion,  acting  on  his  own  arbi- 
trary hiltlatlve.  He  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance j^th  precedents  and  instructions 
wWch  he  has  been  called  upon  to  carry 
out  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  I  do 
not  think  he  liked  what  he  had  to  do  and 
yet  he  carried  out  the  job  with  a  mini- 
mum of  disruption,  a  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty, with  the  greatest  of  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  the  citizens  he  felt  he 
was  required  to  arrest. 

So  I  think  it  Is  right  and  proper  to  give 
recognition  and  credit  to  the  chief  for 
the  way  in  which  he  carried  out  this  job. 
It  is.  of  course,  very  easy  for  people 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  for  the  arrest  and  incarcera- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  violating  the 
law,  to  lose  their  sensitivity  to  human 
values  and  to  feel  that  they  are  always 
right  In  whatever  they  may  do.  I  think 
the  House  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Chief  PoweU  is  not  one  of  that  type,  and 
that  given  adequate  instruction,  precise 
instruction,  and  a  firm  legal  basis  on 
which  to  act,  he  will  continue  to  carry 
out  In  the  very  highest  fashion  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  In  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  Members  of  Congress 


for  protection  from  disruption  of  their 
activities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  today 
this  country  is  greatly  divided.  There  are 
deep  divisions  among  our  citizens  with 
regard  to  many  Important  Issues  facing 
this  country. 

It  is  at  times  like  these  that  it  is  p&t- 
tlcularly  difficult  for  law  enforcement 
officers  to  carry  out  their  duties.  There 
are  many  questions  with  regard  to  the 
fundamental  assumptions  upon  which 
our  Government  acts.  There  are  ques- 
tions as  to  the  values  of  the  society. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that.  Instead 
of  being  a  humane  society,  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  human  welfare,  we  have 
become  a  society  obsessed  with  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  with  the  accumulation  of 
material  goods,  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  objectives — power  and 
property — as  of  higher  priority  than  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  human  beings. 

It  is  truly  tragic  when  these  divisions 
occur  on  the  scale  which  they  are  occur- 
ring in  this  country  today.  In  my  view 
we  are  not  likely  to  pass  quickly  over 
this  time,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  back 
quickly  to  the  tranquility  which  we  all 
seek,  which  is  based  upon  large  measure 
of  agreement  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  goals  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  as  a  country.  There  is  no 
such  agreement  today. 

I  do  not  wish  in  these  few  brief  mo- 
ments this  afternoon  to  continue  to  be- 
labor this  point.  I  have  here  a  set  of 
docmnents  which  amply  explains  the  en- 
tire history  of  these  incidents  on  the 
Capitol  steps,  which  explains  to  some 
degree  my  reasoning  and  the  reasoning 
of  other  Members  of  Congress  who  took 
an  interest  in  these  events. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
of  his  special  order.) 

BACKCBOTTND  CHRONOLOOT:  A  QUAKER  ACTION 
GROUP  DEMONSTRATION  ON  EAST  FRONT  STEPS 
OF  CAPITOL  MAT-JUNK  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  spring  the  Philadelphia-based  "A 
Quaker  Action  Group"  decided  to  em- 
phasize its  resistance  to  this  country's 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  ve- 
hicle chosen  for  this  demonstration  was 
to  be  a  reading  of  the  names  of  American 
war  dead  upon  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  The  following  pamphlets  de- 
scribe the  initial  plans : 
A  Caix  TO  THE  Living  for  a  Roi.i.call  of  the 
Dead  in  Washington,  Mat  23-29,  1969 
MAT  action 

In  April  there  was  a  renewal  of  resistance 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  Demonstrations  In  42 
cities  all  across  the  country  revealed,  once 
again,  to  government  officials  that  millions 
are  opposed  to  the  war.  But,  the  suffering 
and  slaughter  continues.  The  Administration 
and  Pentagon  still  have  the  same  policy  of 
maintaining  the  Thleu-Ky  dictatorship  by 
500,000  U.S.  conscripts.  They  still  have  the 
same  policy  of  deceiving  the  American  people. 

It  Is  an  unnecessary  war.  It  Is  an  Illegal 
war.  It  Is  an  Immoral  war.  It  Is  poisoning 
the  life  of  mankind  all  over  the  globe.  It 
must  be  ended. 

In  May  we  must  escalate  resistance.  Our 
resistance  must  speak  loud  and  clear  In 
Washington  and  all   over  the  country. 

35,000  VS.  military  personnel  have  been 
killed  In  the  Vietnam  war.  The  slaughtered 
Vietnamese  are  many  fold  that  number. 


On  May  23-29  we  Intend  to  read  the  names 
of  Americans  killed  In  Vietnam — at  the 
White  House,  Capitol,  Pentagon,  state  De- 
partment— In  the  street  and  In  offices.  Our 
reading  Is  In  mourning  for  Americans  killed 
In  a  tragic  and  Immoral  war  and  In  i>enance 
for  the  deaths  of  countless  Vietnamese  whose 
names  are  known  only  to  suffering  family  and 
friends. 

speak  LOUS  AND  CLEAR 

Congressman  Paul  Flndley  placed  the 
names  of  the  U.S.  war  dead  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  26,  1969.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  said :  "If  the  premise  Is  accepted — 
as  I  believe  It  must — that  om-  military  poli- 
cies have  been  baaed  on  false  assximptlons  all 
along,  then  the  best  way  to  honor  the  war 
dead  Is  to  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  casu- 
alty list  stops  growing — In  my  view,  these 
namee  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  administration  and  the  American  people 
because  they  establish  as  no  other  arrange- 
ment of  words  can  possibly  do  the  true  di- 
mensions of  the  Vietnam  war  in  total  over- 
all terms  as  well  as  the  most  intimate." 

The  officials  of  Washington  may  not  allow 
the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  dead  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  buildings.  In  Washing- 
ton, as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  general  move  to 
curb  dissent  and  war  resistance.  We  trust 
an  increasing  number  of  people  are  prepared 
to  sxiffer  arrest  that  free  speech  and  resist- 
ance to  the  Vietnam  war  may  be  maintained 
and  intensified. 

RESUT  where  TOU  ARE 

Not  everyone  can  or  should  come  to  Wash- 
ington. Read  the  names  of  the  war  dead  at 
local  draft  boards  or  induction  centers.  Read 
the  names  at  the  entrance  to  a  military  in- 
stallation or  In  the  public  square.  In  some 
cities  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  other  organizations 
will  be  reading  the  names  of  war  dead  in 
their  own  city. 

the     spirit    of    our    RESISTANCE 

May  Action  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  nonviolence  and  openness.  It  Is  open 
to  all  who  share  our  purpose  and  method. 
The  project  may  at  many  points  involve 
civil  disobedience  against  attempted  cur- 
tailment of  civil  liberties  and  in  resistance 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  Persona  beyond 
draft  age  are  particularly  invited  to  share 
the  suffering  of  young  men  who  are  resist- 
ing conscription. 

We  are  committed  to  Interdependence  of 
the  human  family.  World  community  Is  ova 
purpose:  nonviolent  direct  action  and  civil 
disobedience  against  acts  of  war  and  ex- 
pression is  our  method.  It  was  in  that  con- 
structive program  of  world  community 
building  that  we  sailed  the  Phoenix  to  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  with  medical 
supplies;  demonstrated  in  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  against  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; and  held  a  vigil  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  at  Fort  Gulick.  In  the  U.S.  we 
have  resisted  conscription  and  taxes  for  war; 
and  walked  with  the  oppressed  in  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign. 

ORDER  OF  EVENTS 

Friday,  May  23,  9:00  &jn.:  Orientation  and 
planning  session  at  Friendb  Meeting  House, 
2111  Florida  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
12:00  a.m.:  Reading  of  names  of  war  dead  at 
the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Pentagon.  (We  are  trying  to 
secure  names  of  Vietnamese  dead  also.)  At 
some  place  we  will  read  the  whole  list  of 
36,000  which  takes  about  20  hours. 

Saturday,  May  24:  The  reading  of  the 
names  of  the  war  dead  in  public  places  all 
over  Washington. 

Sunday,  May  25:  Meeting  For  Worship  and 
workshops  for  a  B\istalned  effort  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Monday  through  Thursday,  May  26-29: 
Reading  of  the  names  (or  portion  of  the 
list)  of  the  war  dead  in  offices  of  Congress- 
men, Senators,  Administration  officials. 
(Other  nonviolent  actions  may  be  under- 


taken during  that  week  as  determined  by 
A  Quaker  Action  Oroup  and  other  partici- 
pants.) 

Let  Us  Speak  Truth 

Let  us  speak  truth  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  speak  truth  to  power. 

Let  us  persist  In  speaking  truth  where 
people  are  unwilling  to  hear  the  truth. 

WHT  we  MUST  speak  TRUTH 

We  must  speak  truth  because  far  too  many 
himian  beings  have  suffered  and  died  in 
Vietnam,  for  far  too  long. 

We  must  speak  truth  becaiise  our  govern- 
ment is  still  talking  rather  than  acting  to 
end  this  suffering. 

We  mvist  speak  truth  becaxise  our  govern- 
ment lacks  not  the  means  but  the  loill  to  end 
this  war. 

how  we  WILL  speak 

We  will  read  the  names  of  36,000  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  Vietnam,  at  such  places  as  the 
Capitol,  the  White  Hoiise  and  the  Pentagon. 

We  will  speak  regardless  of  p>enaltles  which 
we  may  suffer,  such  as  imprisonment. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  arrest  and  Jail.  We 
hope  that  our  action  will  speak  to  our  fellow 
citizens  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  about 
Vietnam,  and  to  give  our  government  the 
will  and  the  coiirage  to  end  this  war. 

WHAT   WE   ARE    ASKING 

We  ask  immediate  U.S.  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

We  ask  self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

We  ask  others  to  stand  up  and  speak  the 
truth  about  Vietnam. 

WHAT  WE  STAND  FOR 

We  stand  for  openness  and  truth. 

We  follow  the  way  of  non-violence  because 
we  are  deeply  convinced  that  violence  cannot 
be  overcome  by  more  violence. 

We  believe  in  a  world  community  of  aU 
mankind  and  want  to  use  our  talents  and 
resources  for  that  purpose. 

Speak  with  us. 

A  QUAKER  ACTION   GROITP 

A  Quaker  Action  Oroup  was  organized  In 
July,  1966  to  engage  in  nonviolent  action  for 
peace  and  justice.  We  sponsored  voyages  of 
the  Phoenix  to  North  and  South  Vietnam  for 
relief  of  suffering  and  as  a  protest  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have 
participated  in  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
organized  a  vigil  at  Fort  Oulick  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  protesting  U.S.  military 
policy  in  Latin  America.  We  have  worked  for 
the  community  of  mankind  which  transcends 
armed  national  states. 

(Note:  A  White  Paper  on  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  prepared  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  We  commend  It  as  the 
best  short  statement  of  truth  about  the  Viet- 
nam war.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  initial  attempt  to  read 
the  names  came  on  May  23,  and  Capitol 
Police  arrested  the  group  of  10  who  con- 
tinued down  the  list  of  war  dead  after 
they  were  told  by  police  that  they  would 
be  jailed  if  they  persisted.  Five  days  later, 
on  Wednesday,  May  28,  another  group 
of  11  persons  started  from  the  point  at 
which  the  first  group  had  left  off;  they, 
too,  were  arrested. 

On  both  days,  demonstrators  acted 
peacefully  and  did  not  resist  arrest. 
Threat  of  continued  arrest  did  not  halt 
prospects  of  further  demonstrations,  as 
shown  by  the  following  leaflet  printed  by 
A  Quaker  Action  Group : 

We  Must  Continue 

At  noon  on  Friday,  May  33rd,  10  people 
began  reading  the  names  of  American  soldlen 
killed  in  Vietnam  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol  building.  They  did  this  in  a  spirit 
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rf  moareliiC  'or  tboM  who  havB  died,  both 
vletnuMM  and  Amertean,  and  to  bring  boma 
to  the  American  people  the  continuing  horror 
of  thU  aenaele—  and  Inhnman  war.  They  were 
f!^?!^.*^  Wedneeday.  Uay  asth.  11  othera 
took  their  place  and  continued  the  readlns. 
They  alao  were  arrested.  " 

We  muat  continue.  On  Wednesday,  June 
4th,  and  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday,  the 
raadlng  of  the  names  wUl  continue.  Wo  must 
continue  to  point  out  the  true  dimensions 
of  this  war;  we  must  continue  to  point  out 
that  over  1,000,000  Vietnamese  and  37  000 
Americans  have  died;  we  must  continue  to 
point  out  that  the  peace  talks  m  Paris  are 
a  tragic  farce  and  that  the  war  has  con- 
tinued to  escalate  despite  the  talks.  We  must 
and  we  will,  continue. 

Join  with  us  in  Washington.  There  Is  no 
longer  time  for  sUence  even  when  speaking 
out  means  arrest.  The  suffering  of  urest  is 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  suffer- 
ing the  Vietnamese  have  endured  and  must 
oontlnue  to  endure  untU  this  war  our  war 
la  broo^t  to  an  end. 

Join  us  as  we  speak  the  truth  at  the  Capi- 
tol, In  the  Jails  and  In  the  courts.  Meet  us 
»t  51S  Bast  Capitol  St..  Washington,  9  AM 
every  Wednesday.  (Tel.  844-0260).  Overnight 
housing  avaUable. 
Spoxiaored  by  A  Quaker  Actton  Group. 

""^c^-days  before  the  second  arrests, 
Lawrence  Scott,  executive  secretary  of 
A  Quaker  Action  Group,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Police  Chief  James  M 
Powell: 

A  QuAXMM  Action  Okoup 
PhiUidelphia,  Pa..  May  26, 1969. 
Jamxs  M.  Pownx, 
Chief  of  Capitol  Police. 
The  Capitol, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

A.^rP^^"  Powxii:    We   In   A   Quaker 
Action  Group  regret  very  much  causing  you 
repeated  difficulties.  You  have  Impressed  us 
as  being  a  law  enforcement  officer  of  high 
Integrity.  I  beUeve  In  the  need  of  democratlo 
government  with  Just  and  equitable  laws  as 
a  condition  of  human  community    Yet    I 
also  beUeve  that  the  armed  national  st^te 
imh  Its  power  struggles  and  war  as  an  In- 
■teument  of  foreign  poUcy  has  beoome  the 
Pmnary    violator    of    human    community 
T^«»f ore    laws  and  policies  of  armed  na- 
ttoaal  states  which  perpetuate  violent  at- 
wcks  against  worid  community  must  be  re- 

S?t"S?JJ^**r  ^'  """^  toTaSLSl 
»nd  as  aUaglance  to  God  the  Creator 
As  I  Indicated  to  you  when  you  arrested  ten 

I  s^?°m"lf  ^^'^^  "^  on  Friday,  l2jS 
I  shall  make  every  endeavor  not  to  Infrtnae 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  lairmge 

.T,^5*  ^JS"**  precedent  for  our  actions 
^f^S..P',T^P'»  ^  Jeruselem  was  tSS 
5^1k  ^i?  "Uglous  and  secular  authority 
for  the  Jewish  people.  Jesus  opposed  the  oo^ 
rupt  and  venal  power  of  the  T^ST  SS- 
!^^°'«'^umlng  the  tables  of  the  money 
^^*e«  and  speaking  plainly  to  the  ofllcliSi 

cni^fled  his  foUowers  assembled  on  t^ 
to'S^w,"^*  "'•^P^*'  (»  8ltuatton°aSnS? 
^r.^^^^^^  °°  ^^^  "t^P"  <*  our  Capitol) 
and  ^e  of  why  Jesus  was  crucified  by  tte 

S£,n:r°^*'r*  Some  were  arr^'^Sd 
unprlsoned.    Their    answer    to    th«    T.^tli. 

S^h^i^T^J^  "Whethrr  It  ta  rSt  S^ 
gght  of  God  to  luten  to  you  raSI?  thSn  to 

^^  w?".?*  ^I*^"'  '°'  *•  cannot  bu? 
■peak  of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  " 

to  17th  Century  England  the  Quaker^  not 
S^^  ^o^l"'  ^^  «>e^hl«on 
Sr^tTe  «ie-%raL^CctlS 
i^n.3fS-^-^rSle^ 

l^.TZ  S^n^e^m^^^ro^SeS 
were  In  prison  the  children  clm^o^^h^ 
open  defiance  by  wox»hlplng'S  »;^^ 
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openly.  Quaker  oolonlsts  to  Amoiiftn  contrib- 
ute gnatly  to  freedom  and  demoeraoy  as 
npnm^a  in  our  State  and  Vedetml  ooostttu- 
tlons.  (When  I  was  la  iflsalstippi  oooidlnat- 
IDB  the  rebuilding  of  burned  churohee  in 
1M4-4S  I  worahiped  with  Mack  rural  congre- 
gattons  who  defied  the  tyranny  of  our  day  by 
worshiping  and  speaking  fteely  alongside  the 
ashes  of  their  church.)  "««»«iiaio 

The  present  Nixon  poUcy  with  reference 
to  Vietnam  seems  to  be  one  of  buying  time  by 
allaying  citizen  opposlUon  to  the  war  But 
what  Is  he  buying  time  for?  He  Is  buylnc 
time  so  that  by  ruthless  bombing,  use  erf 
anti-personnel  peUet  bombs,  napalm,  crop 
nuiers,  poison  gas  and  every  other  barbarous 
means  he  can  force  the  Thieu-Ky  dictator- 
ship on  the  Vietnamese  pe<^e.  That  regime 
»*l..i!?i'^°**'  *°**  tortured  even  meek 
Bud^lsts  who  have  spoken  for  peace  and 
neutraUty.  It  has  denied  freedonirf  preM 
and  other  liberties.  It  la  a  government  made 

Z/hf  ^^»1!°^"  ^  *^"^P*  generals  who 
rougbt  with  the  French  colonizers.  That  Is 
What  time  Is  being  bought  for  and  why  our 
pvemment  continues  to  slaughter  the  popu- 
lation of  Vietnam  and  our  own  Am^Mn 
young  men. 

We  ahall  continue  to  speak  openly  in  Caol- 
tol  porticoes  and  other  pubUc  places  against 
^  inhuman  Vietnam  war.  If  you  Imprison 
those  of  us  who  act  In  open  nonviolence  It 
18  our  faith  that  others  will  take  our  olace  in 
an  upsiu^e  of  dissent  and  sanity. 

My  friendly  regards  to  you  and  aU  other 
representatives  In  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Lawsknce  Scott. 

A  Quaker  Action  Group  vowed  to  keep 
attempting  to  read  the  war  dead  names— 
as  long  as  the  war  continued,  and  on 
June  3,  a  representative  of  the  group 
visited  my  offices.  I  agreed  with  the  group 
that  they  should  have  the  right  to  read 
the  namM,  upon  the  steps  and  I  sent 
the  following  letter,  stating  my  position, 
to  aU  Members  of  Congress-ln  both 
House  and  Senate : 

CONOBBS    of   THK   UNITID    StatM, 
HOTTSX  or  Repbxsxntatives 
T>-      r.       ^"Mngton.  D.C,  June  4. 1969. 
iJEtM.  CoLutAOTTx:  I  have  agreed  to  Join  with 
S/r^f  ^°'5!i?x°'  A  Quaker  Action  Group  to- 
^^J^*  t^^  **  "  °°°°  °°  tlw  East  Stops 
of  the  Capitol  to  continue  reading  from  the 
Co»aa«8sioNAL  Record  the  n^es  of  those 

^^^» **!?*"  '^^'^  ^  Vietnam,  ^ 
^i*ng  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
this  matter  of  great  national  Importance 
*^^  °  previous  occasions  within  the  pMt 
few  days  members  of  this  group  have  been 
arrestod  for  doing  this,  and  ^  of  TSI  g^ 
are  currently  in  the  D.C.  JaU 

I  feel  sure  you  wUl  be  Interested  In  ob- 
serving oxir  efforts  today. 
Sincerely, 

OKOune  E.  Brown,  J^., 
Memher  of  Congreas. 


June  25,  1969     I  June  25,  1969 
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few  days  members  of  this  group  have  bMn 
arrestod  for  doing  this,  and  two  Sf  the  gr^S 
are  cumntly  in  the  D.C.  JaU.  ^ 

I  am  respeetfuUy  requesting  that  you  in. 
struct  the  Capitol  PoUce  to  not  lit«fe« 
with  their  efforts  to  read  the  roUcall  of  th! 
Vietnam  dead  from  the  Congressional  Re<W 

aMtuttooal  right  to  do  what  they  are  doiw 
and  that  the  arrests  are  unwarranted  ^ 

^^T^   you   for  your  attention  to   this 

Sincerely. 

GiOROB  Bl  Brown,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Hon.SPntoT.AoN.w,  '^  4.1969. 

VicePreMent  of  the   United  States  and 
Resident  of   the  Senate.    Washington, 

,_P^  Mr.  Vicr  PRxsmsNT:  I  have  agreed  to 
Join  with  a  few  members  of  A  Quaker  Action 
Group  today  (June  4th)  at  12  Noo^^'lhe 
East  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  continue  readlnR 
ftom  the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
Whose  Americans  killed  in  Vietnam,  and 
f«ngln«  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Conjtress 
this  mattw  of  great  national  Importance 

on  two  previous  occasions  within  the  uast 

'!^*y"  °»«mb«"  of  this  group  have  bewi 

arrestod  for  doing  this,  and  two  of  the  grouS 

are  currently  in  the  D.C.  JaU.  *^ 

I  am  respeetfuUy  requesting  that  you  In- 

^^*^.K*?'  S'5'*°*  ^"<*  *°  ^  intorfere 
with  their  efforts  to  read  the  roll  call  of  the 
Vietnam  dead  from  the  Congresslona* 
Record  I  believe  that  they  have  ^ab8o?ute 
Constitutional  right  to  do  what  they  are  do- 
ing and  that  the  arrests  are  unwarranted 
^^^T^mk   you    for   your   attention    to   this 

Sincerely. 

Georce  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

MemX>er  of  Congress. 


I  also  sent  letters  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  the  Vice  President,  and  Chief 
Powell,  requesting  that  the  group  be  al- 
lowed to  read  the  list  of  war  dead  with- 
out fear  of  arrest : 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  MCCORMACK  ''™*  *•  "*• 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

r^  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  agreed  to  loin 
?^,n*tir  ?f'°ber8  of  A  Quaker  Actton 
Group  today  (June  4th)  at  12  Noon  on  the 

^r!.  .^'V  *^*  ^'^^^  ^  oontlnue  readl^ 
from  the  Congressional  Record  the  namMMrf 

^TJi^T'^  ^'^«"  ""«!  ^  Vietnam 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
^ew  this  matter  of  great  national  Impor- 

On  two  previous  occasions  within  the  past 


TT        .  JoNx  4,  1969. 

Hon.  Jakes  M.  Powell, 

Chief,  us.  Capitol  Police.  Washington.  DO 
Vma  Chiej-  Powell:  I  have  agreed  to  Join 
with  a  few  members  of  A  Quaker  Action 
Group  today  (June  4th)  at  12  Noon  on  the 
East  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  continue  readlne 
from  the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
1^2^*1^'^'=*'*  soldiers  kUled  In  Vietnam, 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ge«  this  matter  of  great  national  Impor- 

On  two  previous  occasions  within  the  past 
few  days  members  of  this  group  have  been 
arrested  for  doing  this,  and  ^o  of  tolgroS 
are  ci;rrently  in  the  D.C.  JaU. 

I  am  re^)ectfully  requesting  that  you  not 

^n  ^f  ?K^l$^  ^"""^  "^"^  ^™«»  l^e  roil- 
call  of  the  Vietnam  dead  from  the  Congres- 
'^P^  .Record.  I  believe  that  they  havfan 
absolute  Constltuttonal  right  to  do  what 
they  are  doing  and  that  the  arrests  are 
unwarranted.  ««*^b»w   are 

r,,^^  ^°"  '"  ^°^  attention  to  his  re- 
sincerely, 

Georce  E.  Brown.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 
At  noon  on  June  4,  two  other  Members, 
Mr.  Koch  and  Mr.  Dices,  and  I  met  with 

o^.^'''"®^?,^"^^  °'  A  Quaker  Action 
Group  on  the  east  front  steps  of  the 
Capitol  and  all  three  of  us  participated 
in  reading  from  the  list  of  war  dead.  At 
that  time,  I  made  the  foUowing  state- 
ment: 

Statement  of  Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr  . 
JtTNE  4,  1969 

Capitol  steps  today  because  I  share  their 
concern,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  an 
^  «^  constitutional  right  to  do  what 
they  are  doing.  I  have  asked  the  Speaker  of 


the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  instruct  the  Capitol  Police  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  gtarxp'm  efforte  to  read  the  roU- 
call of  tlM  Vietnam  dead  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  have  advised  the  poUce 
that  I  fed  the  arresto  are  unwarranted. 

I  am  In  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
group's  feeling  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  an 
unnecessary,  Ulegal  and  Immoral  war  that 
must  be  ended.  It  Is  a  tragic  error  perpet- 
uated by  a  stubborn  and  arrogant  bureauc- 
racy. 

Over  the  past  five  years  I  have  stated  many 
times  that  I  beUeve  there  Is  no  chance  of  a 
military  victory  and  the  36.000  names  of 
these  yo\mg  Americans  who  have  died  bear 
Irrefutable  witness  to  the  monstrous  cost  of 
this  monumental  mistake  In  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  new  Administration  is  not  moving 
toward  peace  any  faster  than  the  previous 
Administration.  The  opportunity  to  admit 
past  mistakes,  with  humlUty,  Is  being  lost 
and  the  perpetuation  of  old  poUcles  Is  rapidly 
making  them  the  new  policies,  as  weU — which 
President  Nixon's  AdnUnlstratlon  will  be 
forced  to  defend. 

If  we  recognize,  admit  and  move  to  rectify 
otir  past  mistakes.  It  would  foUow  that  we 
would  have  no  reason  to  UlegaUy  suppress 
the  efforte  of  this  group.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
Bit  idly  by  and  be  a  party  to  this  suppression 
by  ignoring  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
sincere,  patriotic  and  concerned  Americans 
whose  only  crime  is  to  remind  us  of  the 
hideous  side  of  the  war  which  we  too  often 
tend  to  forget. 

Again,  the  demonstrators  were  ar- 
rested. These  news  stories  describe  the 
situation: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  6. 
1969] 

CONORESSICEN    JOIN    PROTEST    AT    CaFITOL 

(By  Claudia  Levy) 

Three  Congressmen  Joined  13  members  of 
A  Quaker  Action  Group  yesterday  on  the  east 
steps  of  the  Capitol  to  read  the  names  of 
Vietnam  war  dead.  The  Quakers  were  ar- 
rested but  the  Congressmen  weren't. 

Reps.  George  Brown  (D-CaUf.)  and  Edward 
I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  were  left  standing  alone 
on  the  steps,  despite  their  Insistence  that 
their  congreesional  immunity  to  arrest  be 
waived. 

Rep.  Charles  Dlggs  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) .  who  had 
also  read  from  the  listings  of  dead  service- 
men, bad  to  leave  momente  before  the  arreste 
at  12:30  pjn.  to  attend  a  Michigan  delega- 
tion caucus. 

"These  are  my  guesto,"  Brown  told  Capitol 
Police  Chief  James  W.  PoweU.  "They  have 
constitutional  righte  as  citizens  to  be  here." 

Powell  said  whUe  the  demonstrators  were 
free  to  visit  with  any  member  of  Congress, 
they  could  not  assemble  on  the  steps  to  peti- 
tion. 

"Since  when  is  It  Ulegal  for  this  small 
group  to  come  here  and  grieve  over  this  mat- 
ter?" asked  David  Richards,  26,  of  Chester, 
Pa. 

"If  you  think  this  group  is  breaching  the 
peace."  Brown  said,  "then  I  waive  my  con- 
gressional Immunity  and  ask  to  be  arrested." 
Members  of  Congress  are  subject  to  arrest 
only  on  charges  of  treason,  felony  or  breach 
of  the  peace  when  Congress  is  In  session. 

"Do  to  me  what  you'd  do  to  any  citizen." 
Koch  toid  PoweU.  "They're  not  violating  any 
rules,  but  their  constitutional  righte  are  be- 
ing violated  by  you  and  yovir  men." 

PoUce,  who  had  cleared  the  stops  of  spec- 
tators, began  leading  off  the  demonstrators. 

"WeU,"  Brown  said  to  Koch,  "let  us  con- 
tinue reading." 

As  they  attempted  to  speak,  poUce  began 
pushing  a  crowd  of  100  newsmen,  tourlste  and 
sympathizers  across  the  roadway  dlrectiy 
below  the  steps,  ordering  them  to  move  on. 

Brief  scuffling  erupted  but  there  were  no 
other  inddente. 


Powell  said  the  Congressmen  wo\Ud  not  be 
arrested  because  there  was  "Insufficient 
breach  of  the  peace  In  their  case." 

The  18  demonstrators,  the  third  such 
delegation  to  appear  at  the  Capitol  this  year, 
were  charged  with  Ulegal  entry.  They  In- 
cluded Joan  Nicholson,  36,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  two  persons  who  finished  serving  eight- 
day  sentencee  at  8  ajn.  yesterday  for  a 
Capitol  demonstration  last  week. 

Also  arrested  yesterday  were  Richards;  Bob 
Tatman,  22,  of  Wynnewood.  Pa.;  Harriet 
Barlow.  27.  3708  Dnmmiond  st.  Chevy  Chase; 
Michael  Panella,  23,  of  Media.  Pa.;  David 
Kelly,  18;  L.  A.  Ford,  20,  Terry  Buckalow,  28 
and  Jim  Hart,  27,  aU  of  Philadelphia;  Boy- 
kin  Reynolds.  21.  4701  Connecticut  ave.  nw.; 
Jan  Green,  42,  Lincoln,  Va.;  Betty  van  Huy- 
ack,  34,  2773  N.  Wakefield  st.,  Arlington  and 
David  R.  Hartsough,  28,  1332  A  st.  se. 

The  13  appeared  before  Judge  Alfred  Burka 
In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  yesterday. 
Tatman,  Richards  and  PaneUa  pleaded  no 
contest  and  were  given  suspended  sentences 
with  one-year  unsupervised  probation.  Ihe 
others  were  released  on  personal  bond 
pending  trial. 

[From  the  San  Joee  (Calif.)  Mercxiry. 

June  5,  1969] 

Three  Demos  Join  Quaker  Protest 

(By  Baxter  Omobundro) 

Washington. — A  California  congressman 
and  the  Capitol  poUoe  were  eyebaU-to-eye- 
ball  Wednesday,  and  the  lawmen  finally 
bimked. 

Rep.  George  Brown  (D-Monterey  Park) 
chaUenged  police  to  arrest  blm  as  they  moved 
Into  Jail  13  Quakers  who  had  gathered  on 
the  Capitol  steps  to  quietly  protest  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Brown  and  two  other  House  Democrate, 
Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York  and  Charles 
Dlggs  of  Michigan,  Joined  with  the  pro- 
testers, but  only  Brown  specifically  waived 
his  congressional  immunity  after  the  group 
was  warned  that  arrest  was  Imminent. 

But  Capitol  Police  Chief  James  M.  PoweU 
refused  to  take  him  or  his  colleagues  Into 
custody  as  a  score  of  his  officers  escorted  the 
Quakers  to  awaiting  ptaddy  wagons. 

Brown,  an  announced  Senate  candidate, 
earlier  had  read  Constitutional  provisions  on 
the  righte  of  assembly,  free  si>eech  and  free 
press  plus  congressional  Immunity  from  ar- 
rest fCH*  crimes  other  than  "treason,  felony  or 
breach  of  peace"  and  said  he  was  waiving  his 
Unmunlty. 

PoweU,  whose  men  booked  the  Quakers  for 
tinlawf  ul  entry  under  an  act  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, said  he  didn't  consider  the  demonstra- 
tion a  breach  of  the  peace  sufficient  to  war- 
rant arresting  the  congressmen. 

The  congressmen  and  the  Quakers,  taking 
part  in  the  third  such  demonstration  spon- 
sored by  the  Quaker  Action  Group  of  Phila- 
delphia, took  turns  reading  from  a  list  of 
U.S.  war  dead  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  25. 

After  clearing  the  steps  of  newsmen  and 
noon-hour  spectetors,  Powell,  speaking 
throxigh  a  biUlhorn,  repeatedly  warned  the 
seated  demonstrators  to  leave.  He  set  a  dead- 
line of  12:30  pjn.,  a  half  hour  after  the  pro- 
test began,  then  signalled  the  arreste  to  be- 
gin. Brown  and  Koch  took  up  reading  the  list 
as  the  unresisting  Quakers  were  escorted 
away. 

Although  the  arreste  were  peaceful,  poUce 
later  shouted  and  shoved  at  spectetors  and 
newsmen  who  had  gathered  to  talk  to  Brown 
and  Koch.  Dlggs  had  left  before  the  arreste 
began. 

"Throw  them  Into  the  streete,"  ordered 
PoUce  Capt.  Leonard  Ballard  when  the  group 
failed  to  promptiy  move  from  the  driveway 
by  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

At  one  point.  Koch  angrily  complained  to 
poUce  for  shoving  two  young  women  in  the 
group. 

"Act  like  gentlemen,  can't  you."  he  said. 

However,  there  were  no  further  arreste  as 


the  group  shuffled  off  by  twoe  and  threes  In 
the  warm  sunshine. 

Speeches  by  the  congressmen  and  the  pro- 
testors were  generally  applauded  by  about  100 
spectetors,  many  of  them  steffers  from  con- 
gressional offices,  but  one  man  caUed  the 
Quakers  "stooges  for  Communist  world 
slavery." 

Brown  sent  letters  to  aU  of  his  Democratic 
coUeagues  telling  them  of  his  intention  to 
Join  the  protestors.  He  said  he  also  asked 
Senate  and  House  leaders  that  the  Capitol 
police  be  ordered  not  to  arrest  them. 

The  Oallfomlan  said  be  plana  to  Join  the 
Quaker  proteste  whenever  they  are  held,  and 
a  spokesman  for  the  group  said  others  are 
planned  In  coming  weeks. 

The  next  day,  June  5, 1  made  the  fol- 
owlng  remarks  upon  the  floor  of  the 

House: 

Reading  or  Names  of  American  Dead  in 
Vietnam  on  Capitol  Steps 

(Mr.  Brown  of  California  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday at  12  noon.  I  and  two  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  12  members  of  a  Quaker  action  group 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  reading  the 
names  of  the  honored  American  dead  in 
Vietnam  from  the  Congreesional  Record.  On 
Memorial  Day,  I  had  the  honor  of  paying 
similar  tribute  to  these  brave  men  at  cere- 
monies conducted  by  the  American  Legion 
post  of  my  hometown  of  Monterey  Park, 
Calif. 

There  was  a  difference  In  the  two  evente. 
In  my  hometown,  before  an  American  Legion 
honor  guard  and  representatives  of  every 
civic  organization.  I  spoke  of  the  Ideals  these 
men  died  to  preserve,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizens,  and  their  elected  representa- 
tlvee,  to  Insure  that  no  American  soldier  died 
In  a  cause  that  was  not  Just,  did  not  protect 
freedom,  did  not  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  the  earth. 

On  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  speaking  only 
the  names  of  the  American  dead,  I  was  con- 
fronted with  a  platoon  of  armed  poUcemen 
who  ordered  a  halt  to  the  reading  of  the 
names,  and  when  this  illegal  order  was  not 
obeyed,  arrested  the  12  members  of  the 
Quaker  action  group  and  took  them  to  JaU. 
My  request  to  be  arrested  with  them  was 
refused. 

I  love  my  coxmtry  Just  as  much  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  as  I  do  In  Monterey  Park.  Calif. 
I  honor  the  American  men  who  have  died 
in  Vietnam  Just  as  much  in  Washington,  D.C. 
as  I  do  in  Monterey  Park.  I  make  the  same 
demands  for  an  Immediate  end  of  the  war 
while  at  home  in  Monterey  Park  as  I  do  in 
these  Chambers  or  on  the  steps  of  the  C^l- 
tol.  And  I  win  continue  to  do  so. 

But  in  Washington.  D.C,  there  seems  to 
be  more  fear  that  these  dead,  sent  to  die  by 
the  action  or  f  aUure  to  act,  of  the  Members 
of  this  Body,  wlU  return  to  haunt  our 
dreams. 

If  we  sent  these  men  to  die  In  mistaken 
cause,  as  I  beUeve  we  did,  their  deaths  wlU 
not  be  absolved  by  sending  even  more  to  die 
with  them.  Their  deaths  will  be  absolved  by 
rectifying  the  errors  of  past  policy,  by  con- 
fessing that  we  sinned,  and  by  choosing 
the  path  of  righteousness  In  the  future. 

I  urge  this  course  on  my  colleagues. 

I  Include  herewith  my  own  stetement  Is- 
sued   yesterday    In    connection    with    this 
event: 
"statement  or  hon.  george  e.  brown,  jr., 

JUNE  4,    1069 

"I  am  Joining  A  Quaker  Action  Group  on 
the  Capitol  steps  today  because  I  share  their 
concern,  and  I  beUeve  that  they  have  an 
absolute  Constitutional  right  to  do  what 
they  are  doing.  I  have  asked  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Instruct  the  Capitol  Police  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  group  s  efforte  to  read  the 
roll  call  of  the  Vietnam  dead  from  the  Con- 
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greMlonal  Record.  I  have  advlMd  the  poUce 
that  I  feel  the  arrests  are  unwarranted. 

"I  am  In  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
group's  feeling  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  an 
unnecessary,  Illegal  and  Immoral  war  that 
must  be  ended.  It  Is  a  tragic  error  perpetu- 
ated by  a  stubborn  and  arrogant  bureauc- 
racy. 

"Over  the  past  five  years  I  have  stated  many 
times  that  I  believe  there  Is  no  chance  of 
a  mlUtary  victory  and  the  36,000  names  of 
theee  young  Americans  who  had  died  bear 
Irrefutable  witness  to  the  monstrous  coat  of 
this  monumental  mistake  In  our  foreign 
policy. 

"The  new  Administration  Is  not  moving 
toward  peace  any  faster  than  the  previous 
Administration.  The  opportunity  to  admit 
past  mistakes,  with  humility,  Is  being  lost 
and  the  perpetuation  of  old  policies  is  rapidly 
making  them  the  new  policies,  as  well — 
which  President  Nixon's  Administration  will 
be  forced  to  defend. 

"If  we  recognize,  admit  and  move  to  rectify 
our  past  mlsUkes,  it  would  follow  that  we 
woiild  have  no  reason  to  Illegally  suppress 
the  efforts  of  this  group.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
Bit  Idly  by  and  be  a  party  to  this  suppression 
by  Ignoring  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
sincere,  patriotic  and  concerned  Americans 
whose  only  crime  is  to  remind  us  of  the 

'hldedtis  side  of  the  war  which  we  too  often 

"lend  tOTorget." 

On  June  9,  Lawrence  Scott  sent  the 
following  letter  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

A  QxrAKXB  Action  Qrouf, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  9, 1969. 
Senators  and  Representatives,  V.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Pbibnd:  Three  times  during  the  past 
month  small  groups  sponsored  by  A  Quaker 
Action  Group  have  been  arrested  on  the  east 
Capitol  steps  for  holding  a  silent  meeting 
for  worship  in  which  we  read  the  names  of 
the  U.S.  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam.  By 
this  action  it  was  not  our  intention  to  dis- 
rupt the  work  of  Congress,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  has  been  the  result.  It  was  not  our 
Intention   to   infringe    upon    the   rights   of 
others,  nor  do  we  believe  that  has  occurred. 
The  court  cases  resulting  from  the  arrests 
have   afforded   an   opportunity   to   re- affirm 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  assembly  and  speech. 
That  service  is  being  carried  forward  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  We  are  glad 
to  be  the  occasion  for,  and  to  cooperate  with, 
that  purpose.  Yet.  our  primary  goal  was  not 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes 
which  Interfere  with  freedom  of  expression. 
In  our  public  witness  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  it  was  not  our  intention  to  be  ar- 
rested and  suffer  in  Jail.  We  are  engaged  in 
constructive  work  and  professions  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  disrupt  our  life  by  Jail  sentences. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  suffer  the  indignities  and 
cruelties    of    the    Washington    Jails,    even 
though  it  does  give  us  some  Identification 
with   what  the  poor   and   the   black   often 
suffer.  However,  we  accept  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment as  part  of  our  witness  if  that  is 
necessary. 

It  has  been  our  primary  goal  by  this  ex- 
pression of  mourning  and  public  witness  on 
the  Capitol  steps  to  speak  truth  about  the 
Vietnam  war  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  want  you  to  know  our  pri- 
mary purpose,  because  we  intend  to  pursue 
it  persistently  at  the  Capitol  and  other 
places  in  Washington  by  various  means  of 
nonviolent  action  as  led  by  the  Spirit.  If 
that  should  result  in  disruption  of  the  war- 
making  activities  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress or  Administration  we  would  consider 
that  a  valid  use  for  our  lives  and  freedom. 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  every  means  of  power  at  its  disposal 
to  stop  the  slaughter  and  withdraw  aU 
American  forces  from  Vietnam.  We  feel  the 
Congress  should  reassert  Its  responslbUlty  for 


foreign  policy  and  budgetary  allocations  The 
"greatness  of  America"  lies  in  vastly  different 
means  and  ends  than  those  proposed  by 
President  Nixon.  It  lies  In  a  whole  different 
dimension  of  freedom  and  world  community 
We  intend  again  on  June  11,  at  13  noon 
to  assemble  peacefully  on  the  east  steps  of 
the  Capitol  and  resume  the  reading  of  the 
names  of  the  young  Americans  who  were 
sent  to  their  deaths  In  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time  we  wUI  mourn  the  Vietnamese  killed  by 
United  Statee  mUltary  might.  We  shall 
mourn  for  the  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
maimed  and  crippled  for  Ufe.  We  shall 
mourn  for  the  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
suffering  in  prisons  because  of  their  dis- 
sent and  reeUtance  to  war. 

If  you  share  our  purpose  of  immediate 
umted  States  military  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  agree  to  a  discipline  of  nonviolence 
in  the  witness  on  the  Capitol  steps  and  ac- 
ceptance Of  arrest  without  resistance.  If  that 
should  occur,  we  Invite  you  to  Join  us  in 
worship  and  in  reading  the  names  of  Ameri- 
cans kUled  in  Vietnam  as  published  in  the 
Congreeeional  Record. 

In  cloelng  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation to  those  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  are  working  courageously  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Imwhenck   Scott. 


June  25,  1969    I   June  25,  1969 


After  the  June  4  arrests,  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  began  to  show  interest 
in  the  right  of  A  Quaker  Action  Group 
to  read  the  list  of  war  dead  names.  The 
following  letter  from  three  other  Mem- 
bers, the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  CrasHOLM).  the  gentleman  from 
Calllomia  (Mr.  Edwards),  and  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
and  myself  was  sent  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  on  June  9: 

Congress  of  the  Unpted  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  9, 1969. 
Deak  Colu:ague:  Last  Wednesday,  June 
4th,  twelve  members  of  A  Quaker  Action 
Group  were  arrested  on  the  Capitol  steps  for 
reading  from  the  Congressional  Record  the 
names  of  American  soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam 
This  arrest,  the  third  in  three  weeks,  was 
made  despite  the  fact  that  the  twelve  were 
peaceably  assembled  and  were  Joined  by  three 
members  of  Congress  who  read  the  names 
with  them. 

Chief  Powell,  of  the  Capitol  Police,  testify- 
ing on  June  6th  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions on  a  defense  motion  to  dismiss  the 
charges  against  those  arrested,  said  that  all 
other  things  being  the  same,  he  would  have 
arrested  even  one  person  reading  the  names 
of  the  Vietnam  war  dead  on  the  Capitol  steps. 
Chief  Powell  indicated  that  he  felt  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Board  (composed  of  the  Architect 
and  the  two  Sergeants-at-Arms) ,  the  Speaker 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  would  direct 
him  to  take  such  action. 

In  our  opinion,  these  arrests  clearly  deprive 
the  arrested  of  their  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  This  Issue 
will  be  resolved  by  Judicial  process. 

We  feel  strongly  that  only  by  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who  engage 
In  peaceful  assembly  and  petition  can  we  dis- 
courage those  who  are  urging  other  tactics 
We  will,  therefore.  Join  members  of  A  Quaker 
Action  Group  again  on  Wednesday  (June 
11th) .  at  noon  to  continue  reading  from  the 
Congressional  Record  the  names  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  died  in  Vietnam. 

The  participation  of  other  concerned  Mem- 
bers Is  invited. 
Sincerely, 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Shibixt  Chisholm, 
Don  Edwards, 
Edward  I.  Koch, 

Members  of  Congreat. 


When  demonstrators  began  to  read 
from  the  Ust  again  on  June  11,  they  were 
arrested  by  Capitol  police.  Pour  Mem 
bers  of  Congress.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mucva' 
Mr.  Jacobs,  and  I,  also  read  from  the  roll 
of  war  dead. 

However,  on  June  11,  a  new  approach 
to  the  readings  was  attempted.  A  reore 
sentative  of  A  Quaker  Action  Groun 
presented  a  petition  to  me,  a  peacef  J 
petition  of  redress  of  grievance  as  noted 
in  article  I  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  I  m- 
cepted  their  peUtlon  and  instructed 
them  to  continue  reading  the  war  dead 
names  as  a  part  of  the  petition.  The  fol- 
lowing newsstory  reports  what  han- 
pened :  '^ 

(Prom  the  Poet  Advocate.  June  11.  1969] 
George  Brown  Again  Joins  Quakers 
IN  Anti-War  Protest 
Washinoton.— Rep.  George  D.  Brown  Jr 
D-Monterey  Park,  today  participated  in  ii 
second  anti-war  demonstration  with  a  grouo 
of  Quakers  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  Three 
other  congressmen  took  part  In  the  demon- 
stration. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Quaker  Action 
Group,  who  were  reading  aloud  the  namee 
of  the  Vietnam  war  dead,  were  arrested  bv 
Capitol  police  when  they  refused  to  obev 
an  order  to  leave  the  steps. 

Brown  and  Reps.  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New 
York,  Andrew  K.  Jacobs  of  Indiana  and  Ab- 
ner  J.  Mikva  of  Illinois  were  not  arrested 

Police  chief  James  N.  Powell  told  them 
they  were  immune  to  arrest  while  congress 
is  In  session  and  could  not  waive  their  Im- 
munity. 

Powell  told  the  Quakers  they  were  violat- 
ing a  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
code  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  re- 
fuse to  leave  the  public  building  when  re- 
quested to  by  the  person  in  charge. 

This  U  the  fourth  time  the  Quaker  group 
has  read  the  names  of  Vietnam  war  dead  on 
the  Capitol  steps  and  the  fourth  time  they 
have  been  arrested. 

Brown  took  part  in  the  demonatration  last 
week  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  start  of  the  read-in  Brown  wel- 
comed the  Quakers  and  told  them  they  had 
a  right  under  the  First  Amendment  to  re- 
main there  as  long  as  they  were  peaceable 
The  demonstration  lasted  40  minutes. 

George  Wllloughby,  65,  of  Walllngford, 
Penn.,  co-chairman  of  the  Quaker  Action 
group  read  a  statement  which  said  the 
Quakers  were  there  to  peaceably  assemble 
and  petitioned  congress  and  the  American 
people  for  a  redress  of  a  grievance. 

He  said  they  were  grieved  that  the  Viet- 
nam War  continued.  All  U.S.  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  as  a  step  to- 
wards ending  "An  Immoral  war,"  wiuough- 
by  said.  He  was  one  of  those  arrested. 

Brown  yesterday  sent  all  members  of  con- 
gress  a  letter  Inviting  them  to  participate 
In  the  demonstration  today.  He  said  the  pre- 
vious arrest,  clearly  deprived  the  arrested 
of  their  rights  under  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  only  by  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  peaceful  assembly  and  petition  can 
we  discourage  those  who  are  urging  other 
tactics,"  the  letter  said. 

That  day  I  issued  the  following  press 
release;  at  this  point  I  would  also  like 
to  Insert  an  article  by  Thomas  J.  Foley, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Washington 
news  bureau: 

Congressmen  Defend  Right  To  Gather  on 

Capitol  Steps 

Congressman   George   E.    Brown,   Jr.    (D- 

Callf.)  was  Joined  this  week  by  a  growing  list 

of  colleagues  in  extending  an  Invitation  to 
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gll  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  Join  a 
group  of  Quakers  on  the  center  steps  of  the 
Capitol  today  (Wed.)  at  Noon  to  defend  the 
group's  right  to  assemble  there  peacefully. 

Brown,  along  with  Representativee  Don  Ed- 
wards (D-Oallf.),  Shirley  Chisholm  (D-N.Y.), 
Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.) ,  referring  to  arrests 
made  by  Capitol  police  on  preceding  Wednes- 
days, stated  that  "these  arrests  clearly  de- 
prive the  arrested  of  their  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution." 

"We  feel  strongly  that  only  by  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who  engage 
in  peaceful  assembly  and  petition  can  we  dis- 
courage those  who  are  urging  other  tactics," 
the  invitation  to  othei  Members  continued. 

LASt  week,  Brown.  Koch,  and  Rep.  Charles 
C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.)  Joined  with  the 
Quaker  group  In  reading  the  names  of  the 
Vietnam  war  dead  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Quakers  were  arrested  but  the 
police  declined  to  arrest  the  Congressmen  on 
the  grounds  of  their  Constitutional  immu- 
nity from  arrest  for  most  offenses  while  Con- 
gress Is  in  session. 

In  a  newsletter  to  his  constituents.  Brown 
noted  that  "several  times  a  day,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  groups  of  vis- 
itors are  taken  to  the  Capitol  steps  by  Con- 
gressmen, assembled  there,  have  pictures 
taken,  hear  speeches  by  the  Congressmen, 
and  hold  ceremonies  of  different  types — even 
to  the  extent  of  bands  playing." 

The  California  Congressman  contends  that 
the  laws  are  being  enforced  arbitrarily  be- 
cause Congress  is  afraid  to  face  the  fact  that 
Its  own  mistakes  have  been  partly  responsi- 
ble for  needless  deaths  in  Vietnam. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
June  11,  1969] 
Quakers  Test  More  Than  Law 
(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

It  was  Mr.  Bumble  In  Oliver  Twist  who 
said  "If  the  law  said  that,  the  law  Is  a  ass." 

It  appeared  dangerously  like  last  Wednes- 
day when,  on  the  East  Front  steps  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  where  Presidents  are  Inaugu- 
rated, a  dozen  peaceful-minded  and  peace- 
ful-acting men  and  women  began  reading 
from  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  law  said  they'd  have  to  stop  and  de- 
part. If  they  didn't,  they  would  be  arrested. 

Two  sympathizers,  Reps.  George  E.  Brown 
Jr.  (D-Callf.)  and  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.). 
said  they  had  invited  the  people  to  be  there 
and  read. 

No  difference,  said  the  law.  The  record- 
reading  continued.  So  the  12  were  all  trun- 
dled off  to  the  pokey. 

To  the  law.  the  fact  they  were  standing 
where  the  East  Front  steps  are  72  feet  wide 
and  thus  not  blocking  access  to  the  Capitol 
was  Irrelevant. 

So  was  the  fact  that  every  member  of  Con- 
gress knew  in  advance  the  12  would  be  there 
and  what  they  would  be  doing.  Likewise 
that  Rep.  Brown  had  spoken  to  Speaker  John 
McCormack  and  urged  him  to  permit  it. 

There  was  no  element  of  surprise,  no  rush 
on  the  Capitol,  no  shouting.  Not  even  any 
cop-baltlng. 

These  are  the  essential  facts  of  the  matter. 
And  they  should  be  viewed  In  the  clear  and 
shining  light  of  the  First  Article  of  the  BlU 
of  Rights: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

There  are  other  facts,  of  course.  But  they 
are  material,  not  to  the  law  looking  like  an 
ass.  but  to  explaining  why  the  12  people  were 
arrested. 

The  12  are  Quakers  and  pacifists,  and  they 
were  reading  from  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
Americana  who  had  died  In  Vietnam.  The 
list  had  been  placed  in  the  Record  by  Rep. 
Paul  Flndley  (R-m.).  an  early  advocate  of 
pulling  U.S.  troops  out  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  nation.  Reps.  Brown  and  Koch  agree. 


It  Is  also  true  that  the  Quakers  dont  mind 
being  arrested,  that  they  are  willing  to  go  to 
JaU  for  a  cause  and  that  they  will  take  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  last 
Wednesday  was  the  third  Wednesday  they 
had  shown  up  to  read  their  list  and  that 
they,  or  some  of  their  friends,  will  be  there 
again  this  Wednesday. 

But  these  facts  only  explain  why  it  hap- 
pened rather  than  whether  it  should  happen. 

One  need  not  agree  with  the  Quakers' 
point  of  view  to  feel  a  sense  of  outrage  at 
this  procedure. 

There  are  Innumerable  legal  arguments, 
and  these  will  eventually  be  settled  in  the 
court.  The  American  Civil  Uberties  Union 
U  backing  the  Quakers  and  will  see  it 
through. 

The  law  enforcers  arrested  the  Quakers 
under  one  law  but  defended  their  actions  in 
court  under  another.  Rep.  Brown  believes 
the  congressional  Establishment  has  suffi- 
cient discretion  to  allow  the  Quakers  to  do 
their  thing.  The  Establishment  argues  that 
they  can't  permit  one  group  to  do  this  but 
not  another. 

What  seems  to  come  through  It  all  Is  a 
sense  of  fear  by  Speaker  McCormack  and 
the  police  officials  of  what  might  happen  in 
this  day  of  violent  demonstration  if  they  let 
up  for  the  12  Quaker  pacifists. 

It  may  even  be  a  legitimate  fear. 

But  what  a  commentary  on  the  law.  the 
times  and  man  himself. 

After  the  first  arrests  at  which  I  had 
been  present— June  4—1  felt  that  the  law 
employed  to  stop  the  readings  was  un- 
reasonable, and  I  testified  for  the  de- 
fendants in  their  motion  to  dismiss  the 
charges.  The  case  for  that  dismissal  is 
contained  in  the  following  brief,  submit- 
ted by  Ralph  J.  Temple,  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union : 

(District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. Criminal  Division] 
United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  v.  Joan 
Nicholson.  Jim  B.  Hart.  Botkin  A.  Reyn- 
olds, Bettt  Van  Hutck,  Defendants,  Sup- 
plemental  Memorandum  of  Defendants 
IN  Support  of  Motion  To   Dismiss  the 
Informations,  June  12.  1969 
(Criminal  Nos.  20210-69A.  20211-69A.  20316- 
69 A,  20220-69 A) 
Ralph   J.   Temple,    Suite   601.    1424    16th 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  Attorney  for 
Defendants. 

Of  Counsel:  Robert  Maynard,  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  Fund. 

This  memorandum  In  support  of  the  de- 
fendants' motion  to  dismiss  the  Informa- 
tions Is  filed  as  a  supplement  to  the  defend- 
ants' memorandum  filed  with  the  Court  on 
June  6,  1969.  The  statement  of  facts  U  set 
out  in  the  earlier  memorandum  and  will  be 
repeated  here  only  In  summary  form. 
statement  of  facts 
The  defendants  were  among  thirteen  per- 
sons arrested  on  June  4,  1969,  while  standing 
at  one  extreme  side  of  the  East  Front  Center 
steps  of  the  United  States  Capitol.  At  the 
time  they  were  taking  turns  reading  the  list 
of  Americans  killed  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  was  the  third  such  set  of  arrests  In  a 
period  of  less  than  two  weeks.  On  May  23rd, 
10  persons  were  arrested  for  the  same  activity 
and  charged  with  incommoding  the  steps. 
The  informations  were  dismissed  as  uncon- 
stitutionally vague.  On  May  28th.  eleven  per- 
sons were  arrested  vmder  Identical  circum- 
stances, and  Jury  trials  were  scheduled  for 
those  who  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  last  two 
sets  of  arrests  were  made  on  charges  of  un- 
lawful entry.  All  three  assemblages  were 
sponsored  by  A  Quaker  Action  Group.  On 
all  three  occasions  the  persons  assembled 
did  not  block  passage  on  the  steps,  engage  In 
noisy  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  Interfere  with 
anyone. 


EvmENCE  adduced  at  hearing  on  motion 
to  dismiss 

I.  On  June  6  and  9,  1969,  the  Court  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  defendants'  motion  to 
dismiss  the  Informations  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  defense  presented  the  following 
witnesses  who  testified  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  Lawrence  Scott,  a  staff  employe  of  A 
Quaker  Action  Group,  testified  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  assemblages  on  all  three  occasions 
was  to  Influence  the  Congress,  the  Govern- 
ment generally,  and  the  public  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  should  be  ended.  He  testified  that 
the  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  Capitol  steps 
were  of  particular  Importance  in  communi- 
cating the  group's  message  because  expres- 
sions at  that  location  received  more  public 
and  Congressional  attention,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  greater  attention  of  the  news 
media,  and  because  of  the  symbolic  impor- 
tance of  coming  to  the  site  of  Congress  to 
petition. 

B.  Congressman  Edward  Brown  of  CoH- 
fornia  and  Congressman  Edward  Koch  of  New 
York  testified  that  they  welcomed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Quakers  in  this  kind  of  as- 
semblage on  the  Capitol  steps.  They  testified 
that  many  groups  had  been  permitted  to 
gather  on  the  East  F^ont  Center  steps  and 
on  the  House  entrance  steps  on  the  East  side 
In  the  past.  There  were  introduced  Defense 
Exhibits  6  through  15  showing  groups  from 
12  to  100  in  number  gathered  on  the  House 
steps.  In  Defense  Exhibit  13,  a  uniformed 
band  is  shown  on  the  House  steps  bearing 
banners  and  a  sign  on  a  drum  identifying 
the  group.  Both  Congressmen  testified  that 
they  believed  that  assemblages  such  as  those 
of  the  defendants  were  important  to  their 
roles  as  legislators  in  dramatically  and  ef- 
fectively communicating  views  held  by  seg- 
ments of  the  public  to  them,  to  other  con- 
gressmen, and  to  the  public. 

C.  David  Clark  testified  that  on  May  28th. 
the  same  day  that  the  second  set  of  Quakers 
was  arrested  on  the  Capitol  steps,  he  saw  a 
group  of  about  40  persons  sitting  on  steps  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Capitol,  with  one 
of  the  group  wearing  an  NAACP  button.  He 
testified  that  he  saw  another  group  gathered 
on  the  House  entrance  steps  on  the  E^ast  side, 
apparently  having  their  picture  taken,  a  third 
group  of  about  75  persons  sitting  on  a  fence 
around  a  grassy  area  on  the  Capitol  grounds, 
and  a  fourth  group  of  125 — 7th  and  8th 
graders  in  their  school  uniform  coming  down 
the  East  Center  steps.  Calrk  testified  that  in 
July  1968,  55  persons  participating  in  the 
"Poor  Peoples'  Campaign"  were  allowed  to 
assemble  on  the  Capitol  grounds  near  the 
House  entrance  on  the  East  side. 

D.  William  Blum  testified  that  on  June  4, 
1969.  the  same  day  that  the  defendants  were 
arrested,  he  saw  a  group  of  about  100  per- 
sons sitting  on  the  House  entrance  steps  on 
the  East  side,  singing. 

E.  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  James  Powell 
testified  that  his  actions  in  arresting  persons 
on  the  steps  on  May  23.  May  28  and  June  4th 
were  partly  on  the  basis  of  D.C.  Code,  Sec- 
tion 9-124,  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  un- 
written rules  established  by  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board  and  communicated  to  him  orally 

"by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  members 
of  that  Board. 

(1)  Special  Rules:  Chief  PoweU  testified 
that  special  rules  apply  to  the  Center  steps 
which  bar  all  assemblages  there  unless  per- 
mission Is  obtained  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  then  testified  that  different  rules 
apply  to  the  House  and  Senate  steps  on  the 
East  side,  whereby  the  Speaker  will  give  per- 
mission to  certain  groups  to  assemble  there 
for  photographs  or  to  meet  with  their  Con- 
gressmen. The  Chief  was  unclear  as  to 
whether  different  rules  were  applicable,  since 
In  all  cases,  he  testified,  the  permission  of  the 
Speaker  was  necessary  (permission  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  for  the  Senate 
steps,  and  permission  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  for  certain  other  purposes) . 
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(a)  StontfanU;  Cbtof  PowaU  tMtUed  that 
gvaarmaj  tba  Bpmkmr  deddwl  which  grouM 
oouW  and  which  could  not  aaMinble  m  tha 
Oapltol  Oroonda.  Tha  Chief  teatlflad  that  the 
aaelalon  waa  made  on  the  baala  of  whether 
la  the  ^Maker's  Judgment,  the  group  which 
wiahad  to  ueembla  waa  non-oontrovenlal  and 
non-poUtloal.  He  tartlllad  that  if  a  group  waa 
for  or  against  a  eauae.  or  If  It  waa  "too  Uberal 
or  too  oonaerraUva"  It  was  not  aUowed  to  as- 
aemble.  He  teatlfled  that  this  was  a  difficult 
Judgment  to  make  and  that  It  had  to  be 
made  on  a  case  by  case  basU  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

(3)  Factors  Lemding  to  Arrestt:  Chief 
FoweU  testlfled  that  he  would  have  arrested 
the  group  of  13  persons  assembled  on  the 
atepa  on  Jtme  4th  even  if  aU  had  been 
standing,  even  though  they  were  blocking 
no  one's  way.  and  even  If  there  had  been 
only  three  assembled,  only  two  assembled 
or  only  one  person  standing  on  the  stepa 
reading  the  list  of  the  Vietnam  war  dead  He 
teatlfled  that  the  factors  imderlylng  the  ar- 
rasta  ware:  (a)  the  group  did  not  have  the 
parmlsBlon  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

(b)  the  group  had  notliled  the  news  media 
m  advance  of  their  planned  assemblage;  and 

(c)  news  media  and  other  persona  were  at- 
tracted by  the  assemblage. 

P.  The  defense  also  preamted  a  newspaper 
anicla-from  the  Washington  Post  dated 
May  a»;-1968,  reporting  that  a  group  of  350 
persona  from  the  "Poor  Peoples'  Campaign" 
was  permitted  to  move  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  In  groupa  of  30.  The  Ctovemment 
stipulated  that  the  newspaper  reporter  if 
caUed  would  so  testify.  The  defense  also 
I^esented  in  evidence,  with  the  permission 
Of  the  Court,  the  transcript  In  United  States 
V  Buchard.  DC.  Ct.  Gen.  Sees..  U.8.  16019-68 
(Sept.  16,  1968),  for  proof  of: 

(a)  The    Government's    concession    that 
boys  scouts  or  schools  .  .  .  parade  there  on 

occasions"  (Tr.  15;  see  also  p.  23) ;  and 

(b)  The  testimony  of  Sergeant  Joseph 
Schaap  of  the  Capitol  PoUce  (Tr.  26.  et  seq  ) 
that  he  had  the  authority  to  permit  groups 
Of  5  or  6  persons,  or  groups  as  large  as  10 
persons  to  assemble  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 

\  xT.   o%,  43,   4o)  . 

H.  The  Government  presented  as  a  wit- 
ness Chief  PoweU,  who  testified  as  to  the  de- 
taia  of  the  arrests  on  June  4th.  Chief  PoweU 
also   teatlfled   that   non-poUtlcal   uniforms 
banners  and  signs  might  be  allowed,  but  not 
a     poutlcal  •  uniform,  such  as  that  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  He  could  not  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  uniform  of  the  American 
Legion.  Under  questtoning  by  the  Court,  the 
Chief  testlfled  that  there  was  no  certain  way 
that  a  group  oould  determine  in  advance 
whether  It  would  break  the  law  by  coming 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  he  suggested 
that  the  way  to  And  out  might  be  to  ask  a 
policeman  at  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

AacTTMKirr 
I.  Assemblages  Are  Protected  By  the  First 
Avundment:  "Demonstrating."  "picketing" 
or  ^trolling"— has  recently  been  reaffirmed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be 
speech"  and  therefore  enutled  to  the  full 
protecUon  of  the  First  Amendment: 

"We  start  from  the  premise  that  peacefiu 
picketing  carried  on  in  a  location  (»en 
generally  to  the  pubUc  is.  absent  other  fac- 
tors  involving  the  purpose  or  manner  of  the 
picketing,   protected   by   the   First   Amend- 

VS.W^S'^'''  "■  "-"^^  ''^-'  3»1 
The  Court  has  long  recognized  that  such 

S!!f  .  ^  tfadltionaUy  and  properly  exer- 
clsed  In  and  on  public  streets,  sidewalks, 
parks  and  other  public  places  : 

"Wherever  the  title  of  streets  and  parks 
may  rest  they  have  Immemorlally  been  held 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public  and.  time 
out  of  mind,  have  been  used  for  purposes  of 
SMembly.  communicating  thoughts  between 
citizens,  and  discussing  pubUc  questions 
Such  use  of  the  streets  and  pubUc  plaoea 
has.  from  ancient  tlmee.  been  a  part  of  the 
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^!li5!!:  !j»!?"nl"««.  rt«»»ta.  and  Ubertles 

818  (1939)    (Opinion  of  Boberta,  J ) 

But  It  is  not  Just  "puw  q)eech"  In  and  on 
pubUo  parks  and  streets  that  receives  First 
Amendment  protection;  the  peaceful  ezprea- 
S^^,.'*'^  ^^  marohea.  demonstrations. 
assembUes,  sit-ins,  and  even  sUent  protest  ts 
Included  as  weU.  *«"<««*.  a 

"^  ^  "^"^  ^*"  repeatedly  stated,  these 
(FiTBt  Amendment  rights  of  speech,  assemblv 
and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  1 
are  not  conflned  to  verbal  expression  Thiv 
embrace  appropriate'  types  of  action  which 
cwtalnly  include  the  right  In  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  manner  to  protest  by  silent  and  re- 

Protestant  has  every  right  to  be. . . ."  Brown  v 
^ottWana.  383  U.S.  131.  141-43  (1966).  See 

^  <J*T  w*^''   "■   ^^*y  °f  Birmingham.  87 
U.S.L.W.  4203  (March  11,  1969). 
It  follows  that  If  open  advocacy  of  views 
to  «?!«.  then  the  advocates  of  those  views 
niust  be  given  access  to  pubUc  parks  and 
other  areas  from  which  they  may  communi- 
cate their  message  to  the  pubUc.  The  Judicial 
expansion  of  First  Amendment  rights  over 
the  past  few  decades  "has  fostered  the  ac- 
companying  doctrine    that    the    individual 
must    be    afforded    an    appropriate    'pubUo 
forum    for  his  peaceful  proteata."  DavU  v. 
^^oia.  396  F.  2d  730.  733  (5th  Clr.  1968) 
The  First  Amendment  sanctions,  not  lust 
speech."  but  "effective  speech,"  see  Edwards 
V.  South  Carolina,  372  US.  229,  235  (1968)- 
Saia  V.  New  York.  334  US.  658,  681  (1948  ■ 
^1f  '•  ^?"«»^'  "'Pra  at  735;  WiUiams  v. 
,n«^*'   ^*°   '•   ^"PP-    lOO'    108    (MX).   AU. 
1966),  and  the  effectiveness  of  this  speech 
often  turns  on  the  nature  and  exlatence  of  a 
public  forum. 

The  First  Amendment  Itself  explicitly  rec- 
ognizes "assembly"  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  an  individual's  "effective"  exercise  of 
speech: 

"Effective   advocacy   of   both   pubUc   and 
private  points  of  view  particularly  contro- 
versial   ones.    Is    undeniably    enhanced    by 
group  association,  as  this  Coiui;  has  more 
than  once  recognized  by  remarking  upon  the 
close  nexus  between  the  freedoms  of  speech 
and  assembly.  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon,  299  U.S 
363.   362;    Thomas  v.   Collins,  323  U.a    516 
530.  It  U  beyond  debate  that  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  aasocUtlon  for  the  advancement  of 
beliefs  and  Ideas  Is  an  inseparable  aspect 
of  the  'Uberty'  assured  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  .  .  ."  Njljl.CJ>.  v.  Alabama  ex.  rel. 
Patterson.  357  US  449  (1957)  See  Williams  v. 
Wallace.   240   F.   Supp.    100.    106    (MX).  Ala. 
1966) . 

These  rights  occupy  a  "preferred  position" 
among  consUtutlonal  liberties.  Saia  v  New 
York.  334  U.S.  558.  562  (1948).  they  can  only 
be  curtaUed  upon  a  showing  by  the  govem- 
^'i*^  5„*  "compelling"  regulatory  interest. 
N^.A.CJ>.    V.    Button,    371    UA    416,    438 

( IvwO ) • 

n.  The  Government  Cannot  Restrict  First 
Amendment  Rights  Absent  Proof  of  a  Show- 
ing that  a  "CompeUlng"  Governmental  In- 
terest is  Involved  the  Restraints  Are  "No 
Greater  Than  Are  Essential."  and  the  Re- 
strictions Are  No  More  Than  "Incidental" 
Curtailments   of   Those   Rights:    The   First 
Amendment  freedoms  of  speech  assembly  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
assocUtlon.  occupy  a  "preferred  position"  in 
the  spectrum  of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
Uberttea  Kovacs  v.   Cooper,  336  US    77    88 
(1949);  Sato  v.  New  York,  334  U.S.  558  '562 
(1948);  Thomas  v.  Collins.  323  U.S.  616   529- 
30  (1946);   United  States  v.  Cruikshank   92 
U.S.  (2  Otto)   542,  552-53  (1876).  Therefore 
the  burden  of  Justifying  restrictions  on  these 
rights  rests  with  the  government.  Accord- 
ingly,  before  the  Government  can  Impose 
restrictions     upon     the    exercise     of    First 
Amendment  freedoms,  it  must  sustain  its 
burden  of  proof  by  demonstrating  the  exUt- 
enoe  of  a  "compelling,"  N.Aji.cj>.  v.  Button 
371  UA  416.  438  (1963);  Sherbert  7.  Vemerl 
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'^'^frcoiZ.^i^^^-..^^^^.; 

govOTimental  Interest  which   liistifli,  tK'' 
regulation.  justmes  that 

r3?,?"P'^'  °°^^  *^  developed  standarn. 
tor  the  permissible  regulation  of^nn.^ 
wh^  It  1.  combined  Irt^^^oS  f^f " 
"Peech.  These  standards  permit  resS„°' 
on  the  conduct  element,  ot  ^e^Uce  Z 
{fn^'^fv.'^?'  ^•"^o'^tratlons  and  sl^ lar  pub 
Uo  gatherings.  Cox  v.  New  Hampshire  ^,o 
U.8.  560.  575-76  (1941).  but  do  not^of^'u^^ 
permit   restrictions  on   the  content  ^^• 

U.S.  387.  376  (1068).  What  may  be  Sawi 
la  only  the  manner  in  which  the  s^eth 
content  is  presented.  A  regulaSon  ^uK' 
therefore^  censor  the  message  on  a  handWU 
or  placard,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  i^ 
Its  presentation  were.  "'"ons  oi 
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The  constitutional  guideline  developed  bv 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  area  of  soeerh 
plus-conduct  is  to  permit  narrowly  and  prt" 
clsely  di^wn  time,  place  and  manner  regCL 
tions  so  long  as  they  do  not  restrict  the  pw 
leal  aspects  of  demonstrations  any  more  th^ 
the  government  can  show  to  be  absolute^ 
necessary  to  permit  other  oompetingia^i? 
uses  Of  pubUc  space.  The  Com  ?L  eff 
has  struck  down  time,  place  and  manner  ".' 
sections    which    "deny    or    unwarranted!,, 
obrwjje  the  right  of  assembly  and  thTop'S- 
tunltles  for  the  communication  of  thoueht 

St«^°'?.^5'  associated  with  resort  to  puWc 
?«'^-  '^'^  ^-  ^^  Hampshire,  312  US  569 
-1^'^  (^Ml)  (emphasis  supplied).  Only  a 
«^il?^  interference  with  nc^Smal  usage  of 
streets  and  parks,"  Kum  v.  New  York  stn 

In  ^''-  "^t^  ('«")   (emphasu  supplied) 

X  l^ScMoi*^  ""^  *^"  govemmem,  Z 
any    restrlcttons    must    embody    "narrowly 

t^'^^!!*?""*"'  *°'*  'l"*!^^  standards  lor 
the    officials    to    follow  "    KifmntiZ. 

Maryland.  340  U.S.   a^.-^ri'  (iVsTM^n 
^'\^n."?M  ""*  Amendment  freedoms  mus 
^  ^u^}"^  *  preferred  position."  Saia  v  Neu, 
York,  334  U.S.  568.  562  ( 1948) . 

di.^^"«*  "'^munlty  cannot  prohibit  the 
distribution  of  pamphlets  and  other  Utera- 
^re  to  prevent  Uttering  and  unsightly  side- 
^ta  Schneider  v.  State.  308  U.S.  147 
(1939);  a  local  regulation  cannot  prohibit 
the  drculatton  of  anonymous  pamphlets 
TaUey  V.  California,  362  U.S.  60  (I960  a 
municipal  ordinance  cannot  prohibit  the  use 

^*J^^J^^"  °'  ^^^  trucks  on  public 
streets,  Solo  v.  New  York,  334  U.S.  558  (1948) 
oii^t  rlngmg  of  doorbells,  Jlforf<n  v.  City  o't 
Struthers,  319  U.S.  141  (1939),  in  the  name 
of  community  tranquUlty;  and  a  local  regu- 
lation cannot  prevent  the  playing  of  rell- 
glous  phonograph  records  on  pubUc  streets 
absent  a  "clear  and  present  menace  to  pub- 
Uo peace  and  order  .  .  .,"  Cantwell  v.  Con- 
necticut.  310  U3.  296,  311  (1940) . 

RecOTtiy,  the  Supreme  Court  has  expUcltly 
restated  the  constitutional  requlremente  for 
time,  place  and  maimer  standards  regulating 
peaceful  picketing  and  other  forms  of  public 
demonstrations.  In  Food  Employees  v.  Logan 
Plaza,  391   U.S.   308,   313    (1968),   the  Court 
declared    "peaceful    picketing,"    which    "In- 
volves  elements  of  both  speech  and  conduct  " 
U»..   "patrolling,"   to  be   "protected  by  the 
«ret  Amendment,"  and  In  United  States  v. 
OBrten.  391  US.  367.  376  (1968).  the  Court 
warned  that  "when  'speech'  and  'nonspeech' 
elements  are  combined  In  the  same  course  of 
conduct,"  only  a  sufficiently  important  gov- 
ernmental Interest  in  regulating  the  non- 
yeech  element  can  ever  Justify  even  "inci- 
dental limitattona  on  First  Amendment  free- 
doms." (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  standards  by  which  the  government 
may  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  rights  to 
speech,  petition,  and  association,  therefore, 
are  clear.  As  the  Court  held  In  United  States 
v.  O'Brien,  supra,  any  regiUatlon  restricting 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  normally  pro- 
tected speech-conduct  activities  wlU  be 
declared  unoonstituttonal  unless:    (i)    the 


regulation  "furthers  an  Important  or  aub« 
stantlal  governmental  Interest";  (3)  the 
■'governmental  Interest  is  imrelated  to  the 
suppression  of  free  expression";  and  (3)  the 
Incidental  restriction  on  aUeged  First 
Amendment  freedom  la  no  greater  than  is 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  that  interest." 
United  States  v.  O'Brien,  391  U.S.  at  377. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

m.  Assembly  and  Speech  Cannot  Be  Pro- 
hibited In  GeneraUy  Unrestricted  PubUc 
Areas:  Public  property  may  be  restricted  to 
certain  uses,  and  it  generally  is  so  restricted 
Inside  public  buildings  and  offices.  How- 
ever, open  areas  to  which  the  public  is  gen- 
erally admitted  without  special  restrictions 
and  under  the  same  clroumstances  as  the 
public  usee  of  parks  and  sidewalks,  may  not 
be  barred  to  those  wishing  to  assemble,  peti- 
tion, and  exercise  expression. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  Adderley  v.  Florida, 
385  U.S.  39  (1966).  where  the  Court  unheld 
trespass  convictions  of  those  who  demon- 
strated on  Jallhouse  grounds,  the  Court  em- 
phasized: 

'"Ihls  particular  Jail  entrance  and  drive- 
way were  not  normally  used  by  the  public 
...  (385U.S.  at45) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  in  this 
record  that  this  power  [to  order  persons  off 
the  Jail  grounds]  wss  exercised,  or  that  its 
exercise  was  sanctioned  by  the  lower  courts, 
because  the  sheriff  objected  to  what  was  be- 
ing simg  or  said  by  the  demonstrators  or 
because  he  disagreed  with  the  objectives  of 
their  protest.  The  record  reveals  that  he  ob- 
jected only  to  their  presence  on  that  part 
of  the  JaU  grounds  reserved  for  jail  uses. 
There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  on  any  other 
occasion  had  similarly  large  groups  of  the 
public  been  permitted  to  gather  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  jail  grounds  for  any  purpose." 
(385  U.S.  at  47)  (Emphases  added.)* 

The  record  shows  that  the  Capitol  Grounds 
are  generally  open  to  the  pubUc  for  the  same 
unrestricted  use  that  other  pubUc  places  are 
open.  Under  D.C.  Code,  Section  9-123.  a 
series  of  specific  actions  inside  and  outside 
the  buildings  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  are 
prohibited  In  almost  any  Indoor  and  outdoor 
public  places. 

In  Hague  v.  CJ.O..  307  U.S.  496  (1939).  the 
Court  affirmed  an  injunction  Issued  against 
enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  pubUc  meet- 
ings In  Jersey  City.  The  Court  distinguished 
an  earUer  decision  in  the  foUowlng  terms 
(307  U.S.  at  616,  616) : 

"The  ordinance  there  In  question  apparent- 
ly had  a  different  purpose  from  that  of  the 
one  here  chaUenged.  for  It  was  not  directed 
solely  at  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  speech 
and  assembly,  but  was  addressed  as  well  to 
other  activities,  not  In  the  nature  of  civil 
rights,  which  doubtless  might  be  regulated  or 
prohibited  as  respects  their  enjoyment  in 
parks.  In  the  Instant  case  the  ordinance  deals 
only  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  assem- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  conununicattng  views 
entertained  by  speakers,  and  is  not  a  general 
measure  to  promote  the  public  convenience 
In  the  use  of  the  streets  or  parks. 

"••••• 
"We  think  the  court  below  was  right  In 
holding  the  ordinance  quoted  In  Note  1  void 
upon  Its  face.  It  does  not  make  confort  or 


'  See,  also.  Justice  Douglas'  statement  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  that  (385  U.S.  at  48, 
64) : 

"There  may  be  some  public  places  which 
are  so  clearly  committed  to  other  purposes 
that  their  use  for  the  airing  of  grievances  is 
anomalous.  There  may  be  some  instances  in 
which  assemblies  and  petitions  for  redress 
of  grievances  are  not  consistent  with  other 
necessary  purposes  of  pubUc  property.  A  noisy 
meeting  may  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
serenity  of  the  statehouse  or  the  quiet  of  the 
courthouse.  No  one,  for  example,  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  gaUery  is  the  proper 
place  for  a  vociferous  protest  rally." 


convenience  In  the  use  of  streets  or  parks  the 
standard  of  official  action.  It  enables  the  Di- 
rector of  Safety  to  refuse  a  permit  on  his  mere 
opinion  that  such  refusal  will  prevent  'riots, 
dlsturbcmoes  or  disorderly  assemblage.'  It 
can  thus,  as  the  record  discloses,  be  made 
the  instnmient  of  sirbltrary  suppression  of 
free  expression  of  views  on  national  affairs 
for  the  prohibition  of  aU  speaking  will  un- 
doubtedly 'prevent'  such  eventuaUtles.  But 
uncontroUed  official  suppression  of  the  priv- 
ilege cannot  be  made  a  substitution  for  the 
duty  to  maintain  order  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  the  right." 

The  government  may  not  discriminate 
against  First  Amendment  rights.  If  a  pubUc 
area  is  generaUy  unrestricted,  speech  and 
assembly  cannot  be  prohibited  thereon. 

IV.  Capitol  Grounds.  UnUke  Jail  Houses 
and  Courts,  Cannot  Be  Immunized  From 
Peaceable  Assembly:  In  Edwards  v.  South 
Carolina,  372  U.S.  229  (1963),  the  Court  re- 
versed breach  of  the  peace  convictions  result- 
ing from  an  assemblage  of  almost  200  chant- 
ing, clapping  demonstrators  on  the  groxmds 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Capitol.  The 
language  of  the  Court  Indicates  its  acute 
awareness  that  it  was  addressing  Itself  to  a 
demonstration  on  a  peculiar  piece  of  ground. 
The  Court  went  out  of  its  way  to  stress  that 
the  uniqueness  of  the  ground  as  that  of 
a  state  legislattire  gave  particular  impor- 
tance— rather  than  leas  protection — to  the 
First  Amendment  rights  Involved. 

"They  peaceably  assembled  at  the  site  of 
the  State  Government  and  there  peaceably 
expressed  their  grievances  .  .  ."  (372  U.S.  at 
235). 

The  Court.  In  an  8  to  1  opinion  by  Justice 
Stewart,  called  this  an  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  speech,  assembly,  and  petition  "In  their 
most  pristine  and  classic  form."  (Ibid)  The 
Court  also  added  the  foUowlng  footnote  to 
the  above  quoted  sentence : 

"It  was  stipulated  at  trial  that  the  State 
Ho\ise  grounds  are  occupied  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  South  Carolina  govern- 
ment, the  Legislative  Branch  and  the  Judi- 
cial Branch,  and  that,  during  the  period  cov- 
ered In  the  warrant  in  this  matter  .  .  .  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  in  ses- 
sion." (372  U.S.  at  236,  note  10) . 

The  Court  stated  that  "an  evenhanded  ap- 
plication of  a  precise  and  narrowly  drawn 
regulatory  statute"  would  be  upheld,  and 
gave  as  an  example  "a  law  reasonably  limit- 
ing the  periods  during  which  the  State  House 
Grounds  were  open  to  the  pubUc."  (386  U.S. 
at  236). 

In  Cox  T.  Louisiana.  379  U.S.  659  (1066). 
when  the  Court,  although  reversing  convic- 
tions, stated  that  it  recognized  the  validity 
of  a  state  law  prohibiting  picketing  near 
a  courthoxise,  It  stressed  the  necessity  to 
protect  the  judicial  fimctlon  from  public 
"pressures."  (379  U.S.  at  491).  This  Is  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  courts,  unlike  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislature,  are  not  Intended  to  be 
responsive  to  pubUc  sentiment,  but  that, 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  substantial  gov- 
ernmental interest  in  immunizing  Judges 
and  jurors  from  public  sentiment.  The  Court 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  picketing 
even  a  courthouse  might  be  protected  if  it 
were  directed,  not  at  the  judicial  process, 
but  at  the  mayor  or  another  official  "who 
just  happened  to  have  an  office  located  in 
the  cotirthouse  buUding."  (379  UB.  at  667). 

The  distinction  was  also  emphasized  by 
Justice  Black  (who  had  Joined  In  the  opin- 
ion in  Edwards,  supra) .  in  his  opinion  up- 
holding the  trespass  convictions  of  those 
who  demonstrated  on  the  jaUhouse  grounds 
in  Adderley  v.  Florida,  supra.  Justice  Black 
said: 

"In  Edwards,  the  demonstrators  went  to 
the  South  Carolina  State  Capitol  groimds 
to  protest.  In  this  case  they  went  to  the 
jaU.  Traditionally,  state  capltol  grounds  are 
open  to  the  pubUc.  Jails,  buUt  for  security 
purposes,  are  not.  (386  UB.  at  41). 

We  have  foimd  no  case  holding  that  order- 


ly assembUee  may  be  prohibited  on  the 
grounds  of  a  legUOature,  generally  open  to 
the  pubUc. 

In  Feeley  v.  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  220  A. 
2d  325  (DC.  App.  1966),  reversed,  128  App. 
D.C.  387,  F.  2d  216  (1967).  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  suggested  that 
Section  9-124  of  the  D.C.  Code  was  a  valid 
provision  since  It  "is  clear  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory on  Its  face  and  prohibits  any  and 
aU  groups  frcxn  parading  or  assembling  in  a 
certain  defined  area."  Counsel  has  been  in- 
formed that  in  an  unreported  order  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Api>eals  stunmarily  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  Judge  HaUeck  In  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  William  R.  Riley,  cited  at  pp.  4-5 
of  Defendants'  earlier  memorandum. 

First,  the  reference  in  Feeley  does  not  have 
reliable  status  as  stare  decisis.  The  refer- 
ences to  Secti(m  9-124  were  dictum  in  the 
opinion.  In  reversing,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  emphasized  that  Section 
9-124  of  the  D.C.  Code  was  not  relied  upon 
by  the  Government  In  prosecuting  the  cases. 
Thus,  the  reference  in  Feeley  is  dictum  re- 
ferring to  a  statute  not  In  issue  In  the  case, 
contained  in  an  opinion  reversed  on  appeal. 
The  reversal  in  Riley,  being  unreported  and 
without  opinion,  is  also  imrellable.  It  could 
have  been  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  was  not  permitted  to  present  its 
proof.' 

Second,  the  statement  in  Feeley  is  wrong, 
in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  dted 
above.  As  between  those  decisions  and  the 
dictum  contained  in  a  decision  reversed  on 
other  grounds,  this  Court  should  adhere  to 
the  path  struck  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Edwards,  Cox,  and  Adderley,  Indicating  that 
oapltol  grounds,  unlike  Jails  and  courts,  are 
not  constitutionally  to  be  Immunized  from 
public  assembly,  expreeslon  and  orderly 
infiuenoe. 

PlnaUy.  it  is  clear  on  the  record  before 
this  Court  that  the  restrictions  on  assem- 
blages on  the  Capitol  Grounds  have  not  been 
uniformly  and  evenhandedly  applied.  To  the 
contrary,  the  testimony  of  Chief  Powell  es- 
tablished that  groups  are  permitted  or  barred 
on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  non-contro- 
versial, non-political,  for  or  against  a  cause, 
or  too  liberal  or  conservative.  This  evidence 
goes  to  more  than  the  application  of  the 
statute;  It  reflects  on  the  assimiptions  of 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Its  dictum  in 
Feeley. 

Thus,  in  Feeley,  in  quoting  Section  9-124. 
the  Co\irt  above  neglected  to  refer  to  those 
parts  of  9-124  and  9-128  which  authorize 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  others  to 
"suspend"  the  restrictions  on  assembly  for 
"occasions  of  national  Interest  becoming  the 
cognizance  and  entertainment  of  Congress." 
If  there  had  been  any  thought  that  these 
words  provided  a  sufficiently  narrow  and 
precise  standard  to  govern  the  giving  and 
withholding  of  permission  to  assemble,  the 
experience  under  the  statute,  as  shown  on 
the  record  in  this  case,  dispels  It.  The  statu- 
tory scheme  is  shown,  by  the  experience  under 
It,  to  confer  upon  the  officials  an  overly 
broad  discretion  which  has  permitted  them 
to  discriminate  In  an  arbitrary  manner  in 
permitting  and  prohibiting  assemblages. 
Hence,  the  statute  Is  unconstitutional  on  Its 
face. 

Moreover,  if  it  were  permissible  to  bar  all 
assemblages,  the  Government  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  those  which  were  for 
purposes  of  expression  and  those  that  were 
not.  See  United  States  v.  O'Brien,  supra; 
Hague  v.  CJ.O.,  supra.  The  fact  that  the 
statute  has  been  applied,  not  to  bar  as- 
semblages, but  to  suppress  certain  views,  is 


'  Indeed,  In  United  States  v.  Buchard  (cited 
in  defendants'  earlier  memorandum,  p.  5). 
decided  one  week  after  the  summary  reversal 
in  Riley,  Judge  Edgerton  rejected  the  Gov- 
ernment's argument  that  Riley  overruled 
Banks,  and  adhered  to  Judge  Greene's  Inter- 
pretation of  Section  9-124. 
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further  evidenced  by  Chief  PoweU's  teetl- 
mony  th»t  he  would  have  arreeted  two  per- 
son* (see  Hunter  v.  Diatrict  of  Columbia  47 
App.  D.C.  406  (1918)),  and  even  one  person 
reading  the  Ust  of  Vietnam  war  dead  as  a 
protest  against  the  war.  Thus,  the  statute  la 
unconstitutional  as  applied. 

*J^'  ^**  ^'^**  ^^^c*»  Wwe  Relied  Upon  By 
the  Oovemment  are  Unconstitutionally 
Vague:  At  this  point,  it  U  stlU  difficult  to 
discern  the  theory  of  the  prosecution.  The 
Oovemment  stated  It  was  not  relying  on  Sec- 
tion ^-124.  Near  the  end  of  Its  argument, 
the  Government  suggested  that  It  might  be 
relying  upon  Section  &-l23(b)  (7)  prohlblUng 
parading,  picketing,  and  demonstrating 
■within"  the  Capitol  Buildings.  No  evidence 
authority,  or  reasoning  was  presented,  how- 
ever, to  rebut  the  normal  understanding  that 
"within-  a  building  includes  that  portion 
Within  the  walls  and  vmder  the  roof. 

Chief  Powell  never  seemed  clear  under 
which  law  he  was  acting.  He  testified  that 
he  was  acting  under  unwritten  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Capitol  Police  Board  which  at 
various  times  In  his  testimony  he  believed 
were  the  same  as  and  different  from  Section 
9-124  and  other  unwritten  rules  regulating 
the  use  of  other  steps  and  the  Capitol 
Grounds  generally.  Chief  Powell  conceded 
-  *°**  a  c"^en  cannot  know  In  advance  which 
_of  ms  actions  might  violate  the  law  on  the 
Capftol  Grounds.  Clearly,  the  rules  applied 
are  unconstitutionally  vague.  See  Wright  v 
Georgia.  373  U.S.  284,  292,  293  (1963)-  Ed- 
warxU  V.  South  Carolina,  supra,  372  US  at 
ffl8-37:  Cox  y.  Loui3iana.  supra,  379  u!s!  at 

074. 


CONCLUSIOK  I 

The  Oovemment  emphasized  In  its  argu- 
ment that  these  are  turbulent  and  violent 
tunes  All  the  more  reason  to  draw  sharply 
the  lines  between  peaceable  assembly  tmd 
mob  Intimidation— all  the  greater  the  im- 
?°Ii*?**  °^  keeping  open  all  orderly  and 
lawful  means  of  protest.  As   the  Supreme 

t!p^  ('?93^  "^'"'  -  ^^^«'  ^  tT.S. 
"The  greater  the  Importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  community  from  Incitements 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  Institutions  by  force 
and  violence,  the  more  imperative  is  the  need 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  constitutional  rights 
Of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly 
in  ordCT  to  maintain  the  opportunity  tor 
free  political  discussion,  to  the  end  that 
government  may  be  responsive  to  the  will 

m.^.L^»Pi*  *°**  "***  changes,  if  desired, 
may  be  obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein 

f^,r.Jil>  «^"f *ty  °f  the  Republic,  the  very 
foundation  of  constitutional  government  " 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  this  memoran- 
dum and  in  Defendants'  earlier  memoran- 
dum, the  Court  should  dismiss  the  informa- 
tions on  the  ground  that  the  statutory  scheme 
J^^*^!^  assemblages  and  speech  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  the  "rules"  thereunder 
are  unconstitutional  on  their  face  and  as 

S^n"""  *°  *^*  altematlve.  are  unconsti- 
tutionally  vague. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Last  Wednesday,  June  18,  members  of 
a  Quaker  Action  Group  tried  for  a  fifth 
tune  to  continue  reading  the  names  of 
Vietnam  war  dead.  Five  Members  of 
Congress,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay  Mr 
Koch,  Mr  Mdcva,  and  I,  again  joined 
In  the  reading.  Thirty-four  persons  were 
arrested  m  two  separate  demonstrations 
as  noted  in  the  foUowlng  news  item:    ' 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

June  19, 1969] 

Pbotests  foe  Peacb  Brino  34  Amosts  on 

Stxps  of  CAPrroL 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

Thirty-four  Vietnam  war  protesters  were 

arrested  yesterday  on  the  Capitol  steps  In 

two  separate  incidents  after  they  refused 


to  stop  reading  the  names  of  38.000  Ameri- 
can war  dead. 

Their  arrest — on  charges  of  unlawful  en- 
try—was similar  to  group  arrests  made  four 
tlmee  earlier  this  month  and  In  May  by  Caoi- 
tol  PoUce.  '    '      *^ 

The  action  came  during  a  day  In  which 
another  160  war  and  draft  protesters  visited 
the  offices  of  some  80  Senators  In  small  dele- 
gations, to  poU  the  Senators'  views  on  the 
war,  the  political  nature  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  right  of  American  service- 
men to  dissent  from  the  war. 

The  visitors  reported  mixed  receptions 
from  the  Senators,  ranging  from  friendly 
support  to  hostility  to  evasiveness  or  no  re- 
sponse at  all. 

The  visits  were  organized  by  a  national 
coalition  of  peace  groups  Including  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concemed  About  Vietnam,  Resist,  and 
Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

They  finished  a  two-day  program  of  direct 
action  In  the  city  directed  at  focusing  Oov- 
emment and  congressional  attention  on  what 
the  protesters  consider  to  be  inequities  of 
the  war,  the  draft  and  the  punishment  of 
GIs  who  protest  the  war. 

At  the  Capitol  steps,  five  Congressmen 
Joined  a  group  of  16  persons  reading  the  list 
of  American  war  dead  at  noon. 

The  protesters,  organized  by  A  Quaker  Ac- 
tion Group,  were  ordered  arrested  35  min- 
utes later  by  Capitol  Police  Chief  J.  M.  PoweU 
The  Congressmen,  who  are  Immune  from 
arrest  for  such  misdemeanors  while  Con- 
gress Is  In  session,  were  left  alone. 

As  the  16  protesters  were  led  away  by 
poUce.  a  17th  was  arrested  on  a  charge  that 
he  was  unUwfully  displaying  a  protest  ban- 
ner on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

Federal  law  forbids  all  poliUcal  and  other 
demonstrations  on  the  grounds. 

A  crowd  of  about  300  tourists,  sympa- 
thizers and  Capitol  HUl  employees  looked 
to  fSr°*  "»e  arrests  as  a  Ught  rain  began 

Many  in  the  crowd  applauded  the  pro- 
testers and  raised  their  fingers  in  the  "V" 
peace  signal.  "*  me     v 

„J^J^  ,^''^,^°^«r'^B8men—Rep8.   Shirley  A. 
Chlsholm    (D-N.Y.),  George  E.   Brown    rD- 

K^h^n^^^.  V^y  (D-Mo.).  M^arri. 
Koch    D-Llberal,  N.Y.),  and  Abner  J.  Mlkva 

i^'^l^~^°''^i°'^'^  *°  '^^  *^«  '^  dead  Ust 

SS^t^e^Ief?"  '"■°'*'**"  ^''^  '^''^  *^«y- 

*J'^  ^^  ***  "**  ^^  ^^^^  "»e  Speaker  of 

Brown  said  to  Chief  Powell  as  the  two  passed 
each  other  on  the  steps.  *'"««« 

Koch  decried  what  he  considers  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  law  forbidding  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations on  the  Capitol  groundV 
f^.       ^°^^  ^**'"'  a  ^^""i'*  group  of  17  pro- 

r^t^by'poweu.  '^'^  "*'"  '''°  "'"''"^  "' 

Both  arrest  procedures  were  orderly 
ca^  ?,*H*''^''*^  *'^'°'"«  General  Sessions 

SShnn'^"  V^  ^"'P^y  *«  a  seven-hour 
marathon  session  that  ended  at  10  30  ojn 
For  the  first  time,  those  who  do  not  live  ta 

X^rZlZJ^''''^'  *»  ^^'  ^'  ''-•^  '« 

.efprnSnThartSernyrS^t; 
in  other  demonstrations  on  CapitolHin  ^ 

This  brings  the  total  of  arrests  to  88  since 

or«nf 'm'^^"^"  ^'""P-  *  Philadelphia  IM^^ 
organization,  sponsored   the  first   "read-In" 
on  the  steps  May  23,  a  Friday 
Members  and  supporters  of  the  group  have 

sTnc'e^hS  °"  '^^  '"^"^  ""''^  ^'^^'^'^y 
In  a  third  incident  during  the  day,  eight 
other  war  protesters  were  arrested  in  the 
Pension  Building  at  5th  and  G  Streets  nw 
where  several  Selective  Service  offices  are 
located.  The  group  was  reading  the  war  dead 
list  and   were   arrested  on  unlawfiU  entry 
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charges  when  they  refused  to  leave  at  t>,- 
6  p.m.  closing  time.  °* 

The  160  protesters  who  visited  the  Sena 
tors'  offices  yesterday  were  followlnB  ud  » 
June  2  letter  sent  to  all   100  Senators  by 
Richard    F.    Fernandez,    director   of   cienro 
and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam 

The  letter  asked  the  Senators  whether  th« 
believe  the  United  Stetes  should  support  thi 
"repressive  regime"  in  Saigon,  whether  th» 
military  should  punish  servicemen  for  dls 
senting  and  whether  the  Senators  will  art 
on  these  issues.  " 

Most  visitors  said  they  did  not  see  indl 
vidual  Senators,  but  received  especially  fa' 
vorable  responses  from  the  offices  of  Seng" 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.),  Mark  O  Hat' 
field   (R-Ore.)   and  Vance  Hartke   (D-Ind.)". 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  late  last  week,  the 
overall  situation  appeared  this  way  a 
Quaker  Action  Group  was  adamant  in  its 
plans  to  continue  attempting  the  read- 
ings irrespective  of  the  constant  threat 
of  arrest.  An  increasing  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  stood  behind  the  group 
and  argued  along  with  it  there  should  be 
no  legal  obstacle  to  the  reading  of  names 
upon  the  steps.  The  Capitol  Police,  under 
orders  from  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  in- 
sisted that  arrests  would  continue  as  long 
the  demonstrations  persisted.  At  the 
same  time,  the  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
eral sessions  court  was  considering  the 
motion  to  dismiss  charges  in  the  earlier 
cases. 

Then  last  Thursday,  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  decided  that  the  demonstrators 
did  have  the  right  to  read  the  war  dead 
names  as  long  as  the  activity  was  carried 
out  in  a  peaceful,  nondisruptive  manner. 
I  now  place  in  the  Record  Judge  Greene's 
opinion: 

( District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  Criminal  Division) 

UNrrxD  States  or  America,  Plaintitf,  v. 
Joan  Nicholson,  Jim  B.  Hart.  Boykin  A. 
Reynolds.  Mart  E.  Van  Hutck,  Defend- 
ants 

(Criminal  Nos.  2021O-fl9A,  20211-69A, 
20216-69A,  20220-69A) 

OPINION 

On  Jime  4,  1969,  defendants  (together 
with  nine  others)  were  arrested  for  and 
charged  with  unlawful  entry,  in  violation  of 
D.C.  Code  I  22-3102.  Two  days  later,  prior  to 
trial,  defendants  moved  to  dismiss  the  Infor- 
mations on  constitutional  grounds.  The 
testimony '  taken  on  the  motion  concerned 
primarily  the  standards  used  in  administer- 
ing the  laws  relating  to  the  use  by  the  public 
of  the  Capitol  Grounds.  That  portion  of  the 
testimony  is  detailed  and  discussed  infra, 
principally  at  pp.  5-7. 

The  evidence  also  showed  that  defendants 
(who  are  members  of  and  sponsored  by  the 
Quaker  Action  Group)  were  arrested  on  the 
center  steps  of  the  East  Front  of  the  Capitol 
while  they  were  reading  a  list  of  the  Vietnam 
war  dead  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  arrests  occurred  when  the  defendants 
refused  to  leave  In  compliance  with  an  order 
from  James  M.  Powell,  Chief  of  the  Capitol 
Police.'  Other  Quakers  In  groups  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  had  previously  been 
arrested  when  they  engaged  in  similar  con- 
duct under  the  same  sponsorship.  There  Is 
an  indication  that  these  activities  will 
continue. 

I 

The  unlawful  entry  statute  provides  for 

the  punishment  of  anyone  who,  being  on 

public  or  private  property  "without  lawful 

authority  to  remain  .  .  .  thereon",  refuses 
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to  leave  on  demand  of  the  person  lawfully 
in  charge.  As  applied  to  privately-owned 
Utnd,  this  kind  of  law  generally  raises  few 
(Ufflcult  legal  problems  because  ownership 
of  such  land  ordinarily  Includes  the  right, 
arbitrarily  or  otherwise,  to  curtail  admission 
and  use. 

The  application  of  trespass  statutes  to 
government  land  presents  greater  complexi- 
ties. Some  species  of  government  property — 
e.g.,  the  offices  of  executives  and  those  of 
many  other  government  workers;  conference 
chambers;  scientific  or  research  facilities; 
storage  warehotises  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties— are  entitled  to  be  as  Immune  from  In- 
vasion by  one  not  wanted  on  the  premises 
as  Is  private  realty.  But  there  are  other  tyijes 
of  government  land — ^public  parks,  streete 
and  sidewalks,  and  historic  landmarks — 
which  may  not  ordinarily  be  closed  to  the 
public  for  reasonable  use.  See  Hague  v.  OJ.O., 
307  U.S.  496.  615-16  (1939);  Marsh  v.  Ala- 
bama, 326  U.S.  501  (1946);  Cox  v.  Louisiana, 
379  U.S.  536  (1965);  ShuttUstoorth  v.  Bir- 
mingham, —  U.S.  —  (1969);  Gregory  v. 
Chicago,  —  UJ3.  —  ( 1969) . 

The  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  a  na- 
tional historical  shrine  and  the  political 
centerpiece  of  the  Republic,  la  In  the  latter 
category.  It  may  not  be  declared  off  llmlte 
to  the  people.  Indeed,  the  Congress  Invites 
and  welcomes  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  broad  and  general  invitation 
extended  to  the  citizenry  to  this  preeminently 
public  building  and  the  surrounding 
grounds.  Individual  citizens  could  not  be 
held  to  be  "without  lawful  authority  to  re- 
main .  .  .  thereon",  within  the  meaning  of 
the  unlawful  entry  statute,  in  the  absence 
of  some  other,  specific  bar  to  their  presence. 

That  bar  could  not,  legally,  be  an  order  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  issued  on 
his  own  authority.  Chief  Powell  would  have 
the  power  to  order  someone  ejected  from  the 
Capitol  Grounds  by  virtue  merely  of  his 
official  position  only  if  he  had  the  same  kind 
of  proprietary  Interest  in  and  control  over 
the  United  States  Capitol  than  an  ordinary 
householder  has  with  respect  to  his  own 
home — which  clearly  he  does  not.  See  Hague 
V.  C.I.O.,  supra,  307  U.S.  at  614.  He  can  order 
the  ejection  only  of  those  who  have  no  legal 
right  to  be  there. 

in  other  words,  the  order  to  these  defend- 
ants to  leave  was  valid  only  if  it  was  based 
on  something  other  than  and  additional  to 
the  unlawful  entry  statute  itself  or  the 
Chief's  official  status.  And  the  only  other 
source  of  authority  cited  by  the  prosecution 
Is  the  Capitol  Grounds  statute,  D.C.  Code 
!S  9-118  to  9-132.'  Thus,  it  is  the  meaning 
and  the  validity  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
statute  which  are  really  at  Issue  here — the 
unlawful  entry  law  adds  nothing.* 

n 

Defendants  argue  that  the  statute  li 
vague  and  for  that  reason  unconstitutional. 
Coi  V.  Louisiana,  supra;  Wright  v.  Georgia, 
373  U.S.  284,  292  (1963);  Lanzetta  v.  New 
Jersey,  306  U.S.  461  (1939);  Connolly  v.  Gen- 
eral Construction  Corp.,  269  U.S.  285,  391 
(1926). 

D.C.  Code  i  9-124  forbids  anyone  to 
"parade,  stand,  or  move  In  processions  or 
assemblages  ...  or  to  display  .  .  .  any  flag, 
banner,  or  device  designed  or  adapted  to 
bring  into  public  notice  any  party,  organiza- 
tion or  movement"  except  as  permitted  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  for  "occasions  of  national  in- 
terest becoming  the  cognizance  and  enter- 
tainment of  Congress"  (D.C.  Code  |  9-138).* 

The  statute  (particularly  section  128)  U 
sufficiently  broad  as  Interpreted  lyy  thoae 
charged  with  its  enforcement*  to  lend  ItaeU 
to  selective  application.  Moreover,  the  stand- 
arda  actually  employed  have  been  ImpreoiM. 
fluctuating,  and  unavailable  to  the  publlo. 

Chief   PoweU,   who   enforces   the   Capitol 
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Grounds  statute,  was  questioned  at  some 
length  concerning  his  imderstandlng  of  the 
standards  governing  that  enforcement.  He 
testified  that  there  are  no  written  rules; 
permits  likewise  are  usually  not  in  writing; 
members  of  the  public  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  they  might  be  in  violation  of 
the  law  or  how  to  avoid  violations  except  by 
prior  experience  or  by  Inquiries  to  Members 
of  Congress  or  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Force; '  the  rules  applicable  to  the  groimds 
are  not  identical  to  thoee  applicable  to  the 
steps,  and  those  which  govern  the  use  of 
some  steps  differ  from  those  applicable  to 
other  steps;  no  assemblages  for  any  purpose 
are  allowed  on  the  steps  without  a  permit, 
but  high  school  students  and  other  unde- 
fined groups  sometimes  do  not  need  a  permit 
If  they  assemble  on  the  steps  for  photographs 
which  are  taken  more  or  less  "spontaneously" 
or  within  fifteen  minutes  or  so;  such  groups 
are  allowed  to  meet  in  uniform,  but  not  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  and  possibly,  or  pos- 
sibly not,  the  American  Legion;  banners  and 
flags  may  not  be  deployed,  but  a  "non-polit- 
ical organization  which  had  no  pro  or  con 
might  be  permitted  to  display  banners;  a  rel- 
atively small  group  talking  on  the  steps  for 
approximately  half  an  hour  might  or  might 
not  be  in  violation  if  its  members  refused  to 
obey  an  order  to  leave;  and  decisions  are 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  precise  general  rules. 

The  Internal  inconsistencies  revealed  by 
Chief  Powell's  testimony  are  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  others  In  a  position  to 
know  contradicted  some  of  his  assertions. 

Chief  Powell  stated  that  permits  are  re- 
quired regardless  of  the  size  of  the  group; 
Sergeant  Schaap  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
testified  (in  another  proceeding)  that  groups 
of  as  many  as  ten  persons  may  assemble 
without  a  permit;  members  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples Campaign  were  allowed  on  the  grounds 
In  grroups  of  twenty;  prees  reports  indicate 
that  demonstrators  In  large  numbers  sup- 
porting Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
were  permitted  on  the  steps  because  Chief 
Powell  had  "orders  to  permit  the  demonstra- 
tion;" and  on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier 
Quaker  arrest,  four  other  fairly  sizeable 
groups  were  permitted  freely  to  gather  In 
the  vicinity. 

Chief  Powell  maintained  that  Members  of 
Congress  require  permits  for  group  gather- 
ings on  the  Capitol  steps  like  everyone  else. 
But  Representative  George  E.  Brown  and  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  both  testified  that  permits  are 
not  required  on  such  occasions;  that  "In- 
numerable" such  groups  are  Invited '  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  steps;  that  by 
custom  "It  has  never  been  required  that  one 
ask  permission  to  do  this;"  and  that  these 
activities  take  place  constantly  at  the  sole 
discretion  and  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Cong^reeeman  Involved.' 

The  vagueness  of  the  administrative  prac- 
tice and  the  selectivity  with  which  It  Is  ap- 
plied may  also  be  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
when  these  defendants  were  arrested,  the 
Congressmen  who  were  with  them  and  who 
participated  In  the  same  conduct,  were  not 
(although  they  specifically  waived  any  con- 
gresslonal  Immunity) . 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that,  as  ths 
law  Is  administered,  it  Is  Impossible  for  any- 
one to  know  whether  his  presence,  or  the 
presence  of  his  group,  on  Capitol  Hill  is  law- 
ful  or  unlawful.  There  Is  no  set  of  regula- 
tions, orders,  rules,  or  standards  wbl^  he 
can  consult,  and  the  precedents  of  admin- 
istration themselves  are  contradictory  and 
uncertain. 

Chief  Powell's  suggested  remedy— that  a 
member  of  the  Oapltol  PoUce  Foros  be  asked 
for  advice — does  not  sOlTe  tha  problem,  for 
two  reasons.  Pint,  tha  evldanee  U  that  no  set 
of  standards  exists  that  la  foUowwl  by  all 
members  of  that  Force.  Oaoopd,  and  mora 
fundamentally,  In  a  gorenunsp-t  of  lawi, 
the  regulation  of  conduct— partteolarly  oon* 
duct  In  the  sensltlT*  azaa  ooTand  by  tba 


First  Amendment — must  be  predicated  on  a 
set  of  definite  rules,  not  on  the  opinions  of 
police  officers.  Cf.  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  supra, 
379  U.S.  at  552. 

Broad  laws  can  be  given  structure  by  con- 
sistent patterns  of  administration.  But  the 
enforcement  of  this  law,  as  revealed  by  this 
record,  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  add 
to  Ite  uncertain  substance  the  grains  of  In- 
dividualized decision-making — a  process 
which  has  failed  to  provide  it  with  constitu- 
tional strength.  Compare  Staub  v.  City  of 
Baxley.  355  U.S.  313,  322  (1958). 

It  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
statutory  construction  can  give  more  de- 
finitive shape  to  this  law  and  thus  save  It 
from  Invalidity."  Cf.  Screws  v.  United  States, 
325  U.S.  91  (1946)." 

The  evidence,  the  arguments,  and  the 
background  materials  Indicate  that  three 
lines  of  construction  are  conceivable,  two 
indicated  by  the  predominant  patterns  of 
administration,  the  other  by  several  indicia 
of  congressional  hlstorr  and  understanding. 

in 

Leaving  to  one  side  the  aberrations  and 
amblgxiltlee.  Chief  Powell's  testimony  sug- 
geste  that.  Insofar  as  enforcement  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  statute  is  concemed,  groups 
of  persons  are  classified  generally  Into  three 
broad  categories.  The  first  Is  comprised  of 
school  children  and  some  others  who  are 
permitted  to  gather  for  such  activities  as  the 
taking  of  "spwntaneous"  phot>ographs  with 
their  oongreeeional  representatives  without 
the  necessity  for  a  waiver  or  permit.  The 
second  category  consists  of  groups  which  are 
"nonoontroverslal  and  nonpolitical."  Upon 
request,  these  groujM  are  given  a  waiver  by 
the  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or 
both,  permitting  them  to  assemble  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  Those  who  are  deemed  to 
be  controversial  or  political  Eire  in  the  third 
category  and  are  refused  a  waiver,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  group  "  or  how  well  be- 
haved Its  members. 

The  standard  of  nonoontroverslallty "  is 
Impossible  of  even-banded.  Impartial,  and 
oonsrtitutional  application. 

What  one  person  may  consider  well  settled 
and  beyond  debate  may  be  highly  controver- 
sial to  another.  E^ven  students — whom  Chief 
Powell  oonsldered  the  least  controversial  of 
all — are  scarcely  always  that,  in  this  age  of 
college  and  high  school  demonstrations  and 
confrontations.  With  oantroverslallty  as  the 
yardstick,  who  would  and  who  would  not  be 
permitted  to  assemble  on  Capitol  Hill — an 
organization  of  student  radicals;  an  equal 
niunber  of  middle-of-the-road  fraternity 
men;  or  an  organization  of  militant  young 
conservatives?  Is  a  group  advocating  segre- 
gation more  controversial  or  less  so  than  one 
preaching  integrated  housing?  »  Is  an  orga- 
nlaatlon  protesting  the  Vietnam  conflict  more 
or  lees  controversial  than  another  support- 
ing the  war? 

The  answers  obviously  depend  upon  the 
point  of  view  of  the  person  making  the  de- 
termination. 

But  under  our  constitutional  system,  no 
publlo  official— executive,  legislative,  or  Judi- 
cial— can  have  the  power  to  permit  or  to  pro- 
hibit assembly  on  property  belonging  to  the 
people  based  on  his  notions  of  what  stand 
on  public  Issues  may  be  controversial.  In  tha 
first  place,  the  concept  of  controverslallty  la 
simply  not  sufficiently  tangible  to  serve  as  a 
solid  basis  for  this  kind  of  decision.  Beyond 
that,  lack  of  controversy  Is  too  easily  equated 
with  orthodoxy,  and  controveray  with  dissent. 
Yet  the  controversial  la  as  entitled  to  be 
heard  as  the  Indisputable,  and  It  may  need  a 
hit»^^"g  tar  more.  In  short,  for  several  reasons 
the  controverslallty  standard  onployed  by 
Chief  PoweU  is  not  compatible  with  oonstl- 
tutUmal  values  and  principles, 
tv 

The  government  suggests,  alternatively, 
that  It  may  be  that  the  distinctions  which 
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are  being  made  In  the  administration  of  the 
Capitol  GroundB  law  have  their  roota  not  In 
the    poUtlcal    coloration    of    the   particular 
groups  but  In  the  type  of  activity  they  engage 
In  while  at  the  Capitol.  If  they  come  as  tour- 
lata  or  visitors.  It  Is  said,  they  are  permitted 
to  gather;  If  they  come  to  engage  In  persua- 
sion by  speech  or  sign  or  assembly,  their  pres- 
ence Is  prohibited.  This,  the  prosecution  ar- 
gues, U  a  perfectly  proper  and  constltutlon- 
aUy  unobjectionable  practice.  But  this  re- 
statement of  the  permit  policy  amounts  to 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Capitol 
Grounds  are  open  to  all  except  those  who 
seek  to  use  them  for  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  That,  however,  is  a  con- 
sUtuUonally  Impermissible  standard,  not  only 
under  the  Wrst  Amendment  but  also  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment." 

Absent  compelUng  clrciunstances.  members 
of  the  public  may  not  be  excluded  from  pub- 
lic areas  because  of  their  purpose  to  use 
these  areas  for  the  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  Cox  V.  New  Hampshire,  312  U  S 
659  (1941);  Niemotko  v.  Maryland.  340  U.S. 
268   (1961);   Food  Employees  v.  Logan,  391 
U.S.  308.  316  (1968);  Kum  v.  New  York   340 
U.S.  290  (1951) ;  cf.  United  States  v.  O'Brien 
391  U.S.  367  (1968);  Stromberg  v.  California 
283  U.3,.359  (1931) .  For  the  streets  and  parte 
"have  tomemorlally  been  held  In  trust  for 
the  use  of  the  public  and,  time  out  of  mind, 
have  been  used  for  purposes  of  assembly', 
communicating   thought    between    citizens 
and  discussing  pubUc  questions."  That  use 
may  be  regulated  "but  It  must  not,  in  the 
guise  of  regulation,  be  abridged  or  denied  " 
Hague  v.  CJ.O..  supra,  307  U.S.  at  515.  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  First  Amendment 
rights  occupy  a  "preferred  position"  (Saia  v 
Neu)  York,  334  U.S.  558  (1948)),  the  burden 
Is  on  the  government  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  compelling  clrcimutances.  Justifying 
a  restriction.  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U  S  415 
438(1963). 

A  legislative  body  particularly  could  not 
permit  access  to  It  of  only  the  Innocuous  for 
peaceful,  reasoned  controversy  and  deijate 
are  the  very  Ufeblood  of  the  democratic 
process. 

In- this  day  of  the  violent  confrontation, 
the  harsh,  non-negotiable  demand,  the  dis- 
regard of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  civil- 
ized discourse.  It  Is  especially  Important  that 
peaceful  speech  and  courteous  persuasion  be 
given  their  rlghtfiu  chance.  It  would  be 
strange.  Indeed.  If  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, and  especially  the  First  Amendment, 
were  to  countenance  the  congregation  on  the' 
grounds  occupied  by  the  national  leglslatiire 
of  all  manner  of  groups  except  those  who 
wish  to  speak  out  peacefully  on  the  contro- 
versial Issues  of  the  day.  That  Is  not  the 
mark  set  by  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

It  U  presiunably  for  that  reason  that  Mr 
Justice  Stewart,  speaking  for  a  near- 
unanimous  Supreme  Court,  held  In  the  con- 
troUlng  case  of  Edwards  v.  South  Carolina 
372  U.S.  279  (1963) .  that  non- violent  demon- 
strations on  the  groimds  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Capitol  were  constitutionally  pro- 
tected from  Interference,"  and  reversed 
breaches  of  the  peace  convictions  of  187 
Negroes  protesting  there  against  aUeged  dis- 
crimination. 

Lest  there  be  any  question  about  what  was 
meant  in  Edwards,  the  Court  removed  that 
doubt  three  years  Uter  In  Adderly  v.  Florida 
385  VS.  39  (1966) .  In  that  case.  In  upholding 
a  conviction  for  assembling  not  far  from  JaU. 
the  Supreme  Co\irt  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  such  a  meeting  and  one  held  close 
to  a  structure  housing  a  legislative  body  Said 
the  Court  (386  U.S.  at  41) :  "In  Edwards 
the  demonstrators  went  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Capitol  Grounds  to  protest.  In 
this  case  they  went  to  the  Jail.  TradltlonaUy, 
state  capltol  grounds  are  open  to  the  public 
Jails,  built  for  security  purposes,  are  not" 
Edwards  could  be  distinguished  from  the 
instant  situation  only  on  the  theory  that 


there  Is  a  First  Amendment  right  to  speak, 
assemble,  and  petition  near  State  legislative 
buildings  but  no  right  to  do  so  near  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Not  oiUy  Is  there  no  warrant 
In  either  logic  or  history  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion, but  to  make  It  would  t\im  upside  down 
both  the  constitutional  and  the  practical 
realities. 

The  first  Amendment  which  protects  the 
rights  to  free  speech,  assembly,  and  petition, 
is  addressed  primarily  to  the  Congress,  and 
only  by  implication  has  it  been  applied  also, 
by  way  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  the 
States.  Moreover,  In  this  day  of  great  federal 
power  and  Influence,  the  right  to  petition  Is, 
If  anything,  more  Important  In  relation  to 
the  federal  authorities  than  it  is  in  relation 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  individual 
States.  In  short,  Edwards  applies  here  a 
fortiori. 

For  these  reasons,  the  statue  could  not 
constitutionally  be  applied  to  enforce  a  policy 
of  keeping  off  the  Capitol  grounds  groups  of 
persons  merely  because  they  are  controversial 
in  character  or  because  they  seek  to  exercise 
First  Amendment  rights." 
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The  other  possible  line  of  construction  of 
the  law  rests  on  legislative  history  and 
statutory  development.  It  is  not  solidly 
grounded  in  administrative  practice  or  actual 
use;  yet,  for  reasons  which  wlU  be  developed 
below,  it  Is  the  one  to  be  followed. 

The  original  purpose  of  section  124,  when 
enacted  in  1882,  was  not  to  bar  all  con- 
troversial groups  or  to  keep  from  the  Capitol 
Grounds  all  except  tovirlsts  and  visitors,  but 
only  "to  prevent  the  occurrence  near  [the 
Capitol  ]  of  such  disturbances  as  are  Incident 
to  the  orderly  use  of  pubUc  streets  and 
places."  22  Stat.  126. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  companion  sec- 
tion 123  and  their  legUlative  history  indicate 
that  the  congressional  view  concerning  the 
scope  of  regulations  of  conduct  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  has  not  signiflcantly  changed  since 
1882. 

Section  123  was  amended  in  1967  to  estab- 
lish a  number  of  specific  and  carefully  cir- 
cimiscrlbed  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
activities  in  the  Capitol  BiUldings  and  on  the 
Capitol  Groimds." 

In  the  course  of  committee  consideration 
of  the  bill "  which,  with  some  modifications, 
became  the  present  section  123,  Senator 
Jordan,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducting the  hearings,  made  quite  clear  at  the 
very  outset  that  what  was  intended  was  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  "to  Insure  that 
Congress  can  transact  its  business  and  per- 
form its  constitutional  functions  in  an  order- 
ly manner,  without  interference,"  and  at  the 
same  time  "to  guarantee  that  there  is  no 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  people  .  . 
to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances" 
(Hearings,  p.  1). 

Senator  Tydings  similarly  drew  attention 
to  these  dual  purposes,  stating  that  what 
was  needed  was  language  "which  would  pro- 
tect the  reasonable  right  of  peaceful  picket- 
ing or  demonstration,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  would  give  power  to  promulgate  rea- 
sonable regulations"  so  as  to  prevent  viola- 
tions of  the  criminal  provisions  and  to  pro- 
tect the  orderly  ftmctions  of  the  legislative 
branch  (Hearings,  p.  19)  .x) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  while 
the  enforcement  practices  of  the  statute 
have  been  described  in  terms  of  the  con- 
troversial-nonoontroversial  dichotomy,  un- 
derlying at  least  some  of  those  practices 
was  the  desire  to  assure  the  security  of  the 
Congress  from  Interference  and  disturbance, 
in  line  with  the  original  purpose  of  the 
statute  and  the  reason  for  the  1967  amend- 
ments. Finally,  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
District  of  ColumbU  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
cently concluded  {Feeley  v.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, supra,  note   17)    that  the  Capltol 


Grounds  stetute  was  designed  to  guarant*# 
noninterference  with  the  work  of  the  leelT 
lature,  the  maintenance  of  the  free  and  un 
disturbed  movement  of  tourists  and  visitors 
and  the  protection  of  the  landscape 

WhUe,  of  course,  these  bit*  of  legislative 
and  administrative  purpose  do  not  comnare 
in  volume  with  the  long-standing,  thoueh 
somewhat  confused,  administrative  practice 
they  should  nevertheless  be  given  control 
ling  weight,  in  view  of  the  paramount  rule 
of  statutory  construction  that  it  U  the  dutv 
of  the  Court  to  adopt  a  construction,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  which  will  save  the  statute 
from   unconstitutionality,  rather  than  one 
which     would     result    in    its    destruction 
Lynch   v.   Overholser,  369   U.S.   706    (1962i- 
Rescue  Army  v.  Municipal  Court    331  us 
549,   568-575    (1947);    Ashwander'v    TV  A 
297  U.S.  288.  345  (1936);  Greene  v.  McElrov' 
360  U.S.  474  (1959) ;  United  States  v.  Harriis 
347  U.S.  612,  618   (1954);   Screws  v.  United 
States.  326  U.S.  91.  100  (1946);  Schneider  v 
Smith,  390  U.S.  17  (1968);  Bolton  v   Harris 
—  U.S.  App.  D.C.  — .  396  F.  2d  642  (D.C  Clr' 
1968).  ^    -^-^ir. 

Adherence  to  this  rule  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  present  context.  Too  manv 
legislative  bodies,  from  the  Senate  in  ancient 
Rome  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
modem  times,  have  been  pressured  and  in- 
tlmldated  by  groups  hostUe  to  democratic 
forms  of  government  for  anyone  to  be  oblivi- 
ous of  the  danger  that  such  potential  intimi- 
dation presents.  For  that  reason,  special  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  read  the  law  so  as 
to  leave  a  vacuum.^  Uit  Is  at  all  possible  to 
do  so. 

VI 

I  conclude  that  the  legislative  and  other 
materials  discussed  under  V  supra  provide  a 
sufficient  basis  for  restricting  the  scope  of 
section  124  to  the  imposition  of  criminal 
punishment  for  acts  or  conduct  which  inter- 
feres with  the  orderly  processes  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  with  the  safety  of  individual  legisla- 
tors, staff  members,  visitors,  or  tourists,  or 
their  right  to  be  free  from  intimidation,  un- 
due pressure,  noise,  or  inconvenience.  As  so 
limited,  the  statute  is  constitutional. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  under  the 
statute,  to  bar  or  to  order  from  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  any  group  which  is  noisy,  violent, 
armed,  or  disorderly  in  behavior;  any  group 
which  has  a  purpose  to  Interfere  with  the 
processes  of  the  Congress,  any  Member  of 
Congress,  congressional  employee,  visitor,  or 
tourist;  any  group  which  has  the  effect,  by 
its  presence,  of  Interfering  with  the  processes 
of  the  Congress,  any  Member  of  Congress. 
congressional  employee,  visitor,  or  tourist: 
and  any  group  which  damages  any  part  of 
the  building,  shrubbery,  or  plant  life.- 

Accordingly,  the  prosecution  will  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  by  way.  first,  of  an  open- 
ing statement  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  If  that 
opening  statement  outlines  evidence  which 
prima  facie  would  Justify  a  conviction  based 
on  the  standards  here  laid  down,  the  trial 
'Will  go  forward.  If  the  government  concludes 
that  it  is  unable  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment outlining  acts  which  would  constitute 
an  offense  under  the  statute  as  Interpreted 
herein,  or  if  the  Court  should  conclude  after 
hearing  the  opening  statement  that  no 
offense  has  been  stated,  the  charges  will  be 
dismissed." 

Harold  H.  Gbeeke, 

Chief  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Those  testifying  were  Congressman 
George  E.  Brown  of  California;  Congressman 
Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York;  Chief  of  the 
Capltol  Police  James  M.  Powell;  Lawrence 
Scott,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Quaker  Ac- 
tion Group;  and  David  Clark  and  William 
Bloom,  two  observers  of  the  allegedly  illegal 
acts. 

•  The  Capltol  PoUce  declined  to  arrest  the 
three  Members  of  Congress  who  participated 
In  this  activity,  although  they  waived  their 
congressional  immunity. 


>  That  statue  can  also  be  found  in  40  U.S.C. 
f  193. 

•Chief  Powell  testified  that  no  one  Is  ar- 
rested under  the  unlawful  entry  law  who  has 
a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Capitol 
Grounds  statute;  and  that  "Identical"  stand- 
ards are  applied  under  the  two  laws  in  de- 
termining whether  a  violation  occxirred. 

» The  power  to  suspend  the  statutory  pro- 
hibitions devolves  upon  other  officials  in  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

•These  officials  (presumably  In  reliance  on 
the  "becoming  the  .  .  .  Congress"  clause) 
have  construed  the  exception  contained  in 
section  128  as  authorizing  them  to  issue 
permits  for  a  great  many  relatively  pedes- 
trian assemblages,  such  as  the  taking  of 
photographs  on  the  Capitol  steps.  The  At- 
torney General,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in- 
terpreted the  same  provision  as  Justifying 
the  grant  of  permits  only  for  "such  official 
ceremonies  as  the  quadrennial  inauguration 
of  the  President  in  front  of  the  Capltol." 
Brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  No. 
21.566,  Jeannette  Rankin  Brigade  v.  Chief  of 
Capitol  Police  (D.C.  Clr.)  p.  21. 

■  But,  as  appears  infra,  at  least  some  Mem 
bers  of  Congress  and  some  Capitol  Police 
officers  differ  with  Chief  Powell  as  to  the 
correct  procedure  and  the  proper  standard, 
and  they  may  also  differ  with  each  other. 

'Defendants  suggest  that  as  guests  of 
one  or  more  Members  of  Congress  they  were 
not  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  stat- 
ute. The  Court  is  not  prepared  to  find  that 
the  waiver  power  granted  to  the  Speaker  and 
the  Vice  President  by  section  128  has  been 
delegated  by  custom  and  practice  to  indi- 
vidual Members,  particularly  when,  as  here, 
the  Speaker  was  requested,  but  refused,  to 
grant  a  waiver. 

"The  version  of  the  two  Congressmen  is 
supported  by  other  evidence.  A  number  of 
photographs  showing  large  groups  of  persons 
on  the  Capltol  steps  were  introduced.  It  also 
appears  that,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  when 
a  Capltol  Police  officer  was  about  to  order 
a  group  away,  he  desisted  when  he  learned 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  was  with  them. 
And  a  letter  tvom  Representative  Michael  J. 
Klrwan,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee,  advised  all 
Democratic  Congressmen  that  an  official 
photographer  wotUd  be  available  on  the 
Capitol  steps  for  four  hours  daily  for  photo- 
graphing Members  with  groups  of  consti- 
tuents. 

10  Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  significant 
court  construction  of  the  Capltol  Grounds 
statute.  See  Jeannette  Ranking  Brigade  v. 
Chief  of  Capitol  Police,  278  P.  Supp.  233  (DC. 
D.C.  1968) ,  See  also,  the  testimony  of  United 
States  Attorney  David  Bress  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  infra  note  19  (Hearings,  p.  8). 
Thus,  the  present  Interpretation  Is  being 
^^Tltten  on  a  relatively  clean  slate  insofar 
as  Judicial  construction  is  concerned,  and 
there  is  no  Impediment  to  a  construction 
which  win  save  the  statute. 

"".  .  .  we  are  of  the  view  that  If  [the 
statute]  Is  confined  more  narrowly  than  the 
lower  courts  confined  It,  It  can  be  pre- 
served  "  (325  U.S.  at  100) . 

"  Chief  PoweU  testified  that  In  the  Instant 
situation — of  Quakers  reading  the  names  of 
war  dead  from  the  Congressional  Record — be 
would  have  issued  an  order  to  leave  even  if 
only  a  single  person,  rather  than  a  group, 
had  been  involved. 

"Although  Chief  Powell  tised  this  term 
In  his  testimony  in  delineate  the  various 
classes,  he  candidly  acknowledged  that  "I'm 
not  sure  Just  what  the  expression  'noncon- 
troverslal'  Is." 

i«  According  to  the  evidence,  at  least  one 
recent  group  gathering  on  the  Capltol 
Grounds  Included  someone  with  an  NAACP 
Insignia.  Also,  as  noted  supra,  p.  6,  manbers 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  were  allowed 
on  the  Grounds  in  assemblages. 

"  Unjustifiable  discrimination  Is  prohibited 


by  the  due  process  clause.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe, 
347  U.S.  497  (1954);  Shapiro  v.  Thompson, 
—  U.S.—  (1969). 

>*The  Department  of  Justice  appears  to 
agree  with  this  Interpretation  of  Edwards. 
In  Its  brief  In  Rankin  (see  supra,  note  6) 
the  Department  Interprets  the  teaching  of 
Edwards  to  be  "that  the  peaceful  petition  by 
non-obstructive  small  groups  may  not  be 
abridged  by  being  denominated  a  breach  of 
the  peace"  (Br.,  p.  20) .  It  follows  that  peace- 
ful petition  by  non-obstructive  small  groups 
may  not  be  abridged  by  being  denominated 
an  unlawful  entry. 

"Feeley  v.  District  of  Columbia.  220  A.2d 
325  (D.C.  App.  1066)  is  not  to  the  contrary. 
The  court's  conclusion  there  that  the  ap- 
pellants had  no  right  to  be  present  where 
they  were  arrested  was  predicated  on  a  rec- 
ord which  did  not  demonstrate — as  the  rec- 
ord here  does — that  other  groups  were  using 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  Beyond  that,  the  Fee- 
ley  court's  comments  concerning  section  124 
were  dietum  (see  Jeannette  Rankin  Brigade 
v.  Chief  of  Capitol  Police,  note  10,  supra  (278 
F.  Supp.  at  234-36) )  and  its  decision  was  latei 
reversed.  128  U.S.  App.  D.C.  268.  387  F.2d  2ie 
(1967). 

"  If  section  124  were  as  broad  in  its  sweep 
as  the  prosecution  here  believes  it  is,  many 
of  the  1967  amendments  would  have  been 
unnecessary  and  surperfluous.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  new  provisions  forbids  anyone  to  "pa- 
rade, demonstrate,  or  picket  within  any  of 
the  Capltol  Buildings"  (section  123(b)(7)) 
(emphasis  added),  but  it  is  silent  with  re- 
spect to  the  Grounds. 

"Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  2310,  90th 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.   (September  21.  1967). 

"  The  Senate  Committee  Report  on  the 
1967  amendments  likewise  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  safety  and 
order  and  the  need  to  prevent  "acts  designed 
to  impede,  disrupt,  or  disttirb  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  business"  (S.  Rept. 
No.  573,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  p.  7) . 

"As  the  discussion  above  indicates,  the 
Capitol  Grounds  statute  can  be  saved  from 
total  invalidity  only  if  it  is  interpreted  nar- 
rowly, consistently  with  its  original  purposes. 

"  In  each  category,  the  conduct  would 
have  to  be  more  disruptive  or  more  substan- 
tial (In  degree  or  number)  than  that  norm- 
ally engaged  In  by  tourists  and  othersrand 
routinely  permitted  on  the  Grounds. 

='The  Court's  construction  of  the  present 
statute  Is,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to 
congressional  adoption  of  more  specific 
standards,  such  as,  for  example,  those  sug- 
gested by  United  States  Attorney  David  Bress 
during  the  1967  hearings  (to  require  permits; 
specify  the  times,  locations,  size,  and  char- 
acter of  parades,  assemblies,  picketing  ac- 
tivities, and  demonstrations;  prescribe  lim- 
itations on  the  display  of  signs,  bannos, 
flags,  or  other  symbols;  and  prohibit  or  limit 
the  vise  of  sound  amplifying  devices  or  con- 
duct which  may  be  disruptive  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  or  disturbing  to  the  peace  and 
the  unique  character  of  the  area) . 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post,  June  20, 
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Judge  Rttlbs  Oxrr  BanxNO  Peacxtdi.  CAPnoi. 

Pbotistb 

(By  WllUam  N.  Curry) 

Capitol  Police  cannot  legally  break  up  or 
arrest  small  groups  of  protesters  who  demon- 
strate peacefully  on  the  Capltol  grounds,  the 
chief  Judge  of  General  Seaslons  Court  ruled 
yesterday. 

"The  Capltol  of  the  United  States  (Is)  a 
national  historic  shrine  and  the  poUtlcal 
centerpiece  of  the  RepubUo,"  Chief  Judge 
Harold  H.  Oreene  said.  "It  may  not  be 
declared  off  Ilmlte  to  the  people." 

The  ruling  may  open  tiM  way  to  imfet- 
tered  poUtlcal  activity  on  the  Capltol 
grounds  by  smaU  peaceful  group*. 

Judge  Oreene's  ruling  came  In  tbe  case  of 


four  Quakers  charged  with  unlawful  en- 
try on  June  4  when  they  tried  to  read  a  list 
of  Vietnam  War  dead  from  the  Capitol's  east 
steps.  The  unlawful  entry  charge  covers  re- 
fusal to  leave  when  ordered  to. 

The  group  was  ordered  off  the  steps  by 
Capitol  Police  Chief  James  M.  Powell  because, 
the  chief  testified,  they  did  not  have  a  per- 
mit to  use  the  steps.  They  were  too  |  con- 
troversial to  get  one  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  chief  said. 

"But  under  our  constitutional  system." 
Judge  Greene  said,  "no  public  official — ex- 
ecutive, legislative  or  Judicial — can  have  the 
power  to  permit  or  prohibit  assembly  on 
property  belonging  to  the  people  based  on 
his  motion  of  what  .  .  .  may  be  controver- 
sial. 

"In  short  .  .  .  the  controverslallty  stand- 
ard employed  by  Chief  Powell  is  not  com- 
patible with  constitutional  values  and  prin- 
ciples," the  Judges  said.  "It  is  impossible  of 
even-handed,  impartial  and  constitutional 
application." 

Therefore,  Judge  Greene  held.  If  protesters 
are  to  be  arrested  for  unlawful  entry  they 
must  be  guilty  of  something  other  than  be- 
ing controversial.  He  suggested  the  Govern- 
ment rely  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  Statute, 
an  1882  law  designed  to  prohibit  disruptive 
activity  near  the  Capltol. 

The  Judge,  citing  the  legislative  history  of 
that  law,  listed  the  conditions  required  for 
prosecution :  A  group  would  have  to  be  noisy, 
violent,  armed,  disruptive  of  Congress  or  a 
threat  to  property.  The  law  "could  not  con- 
stitutionally be  applied  to  enforce  a  policy 
of  keeping  off  the  Capltol  grounds  groups  of 
persons  merely  because  they  are  controver- 
sial." he  said. 

The  ruling  was  a  victory  for  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  lawyer  Ralph  J.  Tem- 
ple, who  had  asked  Judge  Greene  to  dismiss 
the  charges.  But  the  Judge  said  he  would 
give  the  Government  a  chance  to  proceed 
under  the  Capltol  Grounds  Statute  before 
dismissing  the  charges. 

Judge  Greene's  ruling  la  not  binding  on 
other  Judges  but  there  is  a  tendency  among 
them  to  adopt  the  reasoning  of  a  fellow 
judge. 

U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  A.  Flannery  said  the 
Government  would  accept  Judge  Greene's 
offer  to  continue  its  case  at  a  trial  today.  The 
outcome  of  that  proceeding,  Flannery  said, 
wlU  determine  what  the  Government  will  do 
with  the  cases  of  60  other  protesters  still 
awaiting  disposition  in  arrests  growing  out 
of  a  recent  series  of  Capltol  demonstrations. 

The  next  day,  June  20,  the  charges 

against  the  demonstrators  were  dropped. 
I  made  the  following  statement  at  that 
time,  and  I  would  like  to  include  along 
with  it,  an  editorial  from  the  Monday, 
June  23,  Washington  Post: 
Press  Release  Feom  Hon.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr..  June  20,  1969 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  today 
Issued  the  following  statement  in  respect  to 
the  dismissal  of  charges  by  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene,  D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
against  four  members  of  A  Quaker  Action 
Group  who  had  been  arrested  on  the  Capitol 
steps  while  reading  the  names  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  dead: 

I  am,  naturally,  very  pleased  that  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene's  opinion  upholds  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  In  regard  to  the 
reading  of  the  names  of  the  war  dead  from 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  Capltol 
steps. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  the  Capitol 
Police  had  lUegally  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
reading  of  the  names.  I  also  stated  that  I 
felt  the  group  had  an  absolute  Constitutional 
right  to  assemble  on  the  steps  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, as  provided  In  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  the  poUce  were 
arbltrarUy  and  dlscrimlnatorUy  misinterpret- 
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Ing  the  law  and  placing  a  construction  on  It 
that  was  not  appropriate.  I  asked  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Capitol  Police  not  to  make  these  arrests  I 
Invited  the  group  to  assemble  on  the  steps 
and  I  have  Invited  other  groups,  advising 
them  that  I  felt  they  were  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment.  I  had  expected  that  invitation 
to  be  honored  by  the  police  on  behalf  of  thU 
group  as  well  as  for  any  other  group. 

I  fxilly  agree  that  there  must  be  limits  to 
the  uses  to  which  the  Capitol  grounds  can  be 
put,  and  wholeheartedly  commend  Judge 
Greene's  statement  that  It  Is  In  order  to  bar 
from  the  grounds:  ".  .  .  any  group  which  U 
noUy,  violent,  armed,  or  disorderly  In  be- 
havior; any  group  which  has  a  purpose  to 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  the  Congress, 
any  Member  of  Congress,  congressional  em- 
ployee, visitor,  or  tourist;  any  group  which 
has  the  effect,  by  its  presence,  of  Interfering 
with  the  processes  of  the  Congress,  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  congressional  employee,  visi- 
tor, or  tourist;  and  any  group  which  damages 
any  part  of  the  buildings,  shrubbery,  or  plant 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
June   23,    1969  J 
'  '_!  PkacExul   Demonstratoks 
General  Sessions  Chief  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  brought  common  sense  and  a  healthy 
respeet  for  American  traditions  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  political  demonstrations  on 
the  Capitol  grounds.  What  place  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol 
buUdlngs   could   be   found   for   an   orderly 
peaceful  effort  to  influence  the  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  Congress?  It  U  a  public 
place.  It  U  a  place  where  the  attention  of 
legislators  may  be  won  by  demonstrators   It 
is  a  logical  place  for  citizens  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  their  representatives  for  a  re- 
dress of  what  they  deem  to  be  grievances. 

The    test   of   any   demonstration   on   the 
Capitol  grounds  should  be  its  orderliness,  not 
Its  advocacy.  Demonstrators  manifestly  can- 
not be  allowed  to  Impede  the  business  of 
Congress  In  any  way,  whether  by  noise  or  by 
blocking  entrances  to  the  Capitol  or  to  con- 
gTMslonal  office  buildings;  nor  can  they  In- 
terfere with  the  legitimate  business  of  other 
miz«is  in  seeking  access  to  the  Capitol.  But 
the  Quakers  who  met  quietly  on  the  Capitol 
steps  recenUy  and  read  aloud  the  names  of 
war  casualties  were  no  Impediment  to  the 
work  of  Congress.  They  were  an  embarrass- 
ment perhaps,  but  certainly  no  threat  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  government. 

The  1882  Federal  statute  prohibiting  all 
poUtlcal  demonstrations  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  is  more  appropriate  to  a  government 
fearful  of  Its  citizens  than  to  a  government 
confident  that  it  reflects  their  wUl,  Judge 
Greene  was  quite  right  in  questioning  its 
consUtutlonallty.  He  was  quite  right  In  re- 
sisting attempts  by  the  Capitol  Police  to  pre- 
vent orderly  protest  under  vague  charges  of 
disorderly  conduct.  The  test  of  orderUness  is 
not  agreement  with  the  prevailing  view;  the 
test  lies  in  a  resort  to  reason  Instead  of  a 
resort  to  force. 

'Mr.  CLAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Brown  of  California)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  par- 
ticipation with  members  of  the  Quakers 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  the  courts 
have^  m  two  instances,  determined  the 
Quaker  action  to  be  within  the  bounds  of 
free  speech  and  free  assembly,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  The  verdicts 
clearly  indicate  that  free  speech  and  free 
assembly  cannot  be  abridged  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  cloud  the 


Issues  in  frivolous  debate  over  the  court 
decisions.  The  issues  are,  first,  the  rights 
of  Americans  to  take  a  stand  and  to 
make  known  their  views  through  both 
assembly  and  speech  and,  second,  the 
reason  for  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  is  to  show  the  concern  for  Amer- 
ican boys  dying  in  a  war  which  is  un- 
questionably illegal  and  immoral. 

Pears  aroused  because  of  the  protest 
threaten  to  bring  about  the  oppression  of 
aU  Americans.  Certainly,  the  quiet  and 
responsible  protest  of  the  Quakers  and 
their  subsequent  arrests  makes  this  point 
more  clearly  than  most  incidents  which 
occur  daily  across  the  country.  Once  we 
start  imposing  the  law  as  an  expedient 
means  to  ciutail  minority  activities  with 
which  we  disagree,  we  shall  soon  find  the 
extension  of  this  logic  suppressing  the 
activities  of  the  majority.  Rights  denied 
one  are  potentially  denied  all. 
potest  is  not  new  to  me,  neither  are 
the  attempts  of  Government  agents  to 
stifle  rightful  assembly  or  speech  What 
IS  unique  about  this  protest  is  that  the 
protesters  represent  the  overwhelming 
position  of  the  majority  in  this  country. 
This  demonstration  points  up  the  con- 
census in  America  on  the  question  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  points  up  the  very  real 
basis  for  so  many  protest  activities  in 
the  Nation.  The  powers  of  a  few  en- 
trenched Congressmen  and  strategically 
placed  Gtovemment  officials  have  thwart- 
ed the  will  of  the  people. 

I  support  the  Quakers  on  both  counts— 
their  right  to  assemble  and  speak  and 
their  reason  for  doing  so  at  this  time 
and  place. 

My  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  is 
long  standing  and  unaltered.  No  num- 
ber of  recitations  aUeging  our  honor  is 
at  stake  wUl  shake  my  opposition.  I  am 
convinced  that  honoring  any  commit- 
ment vaguely  implied  by  past  Presidents 
has  been  met  many  times  over.  I  ada- 
mantly stress  the  fact  that  commitments 
made  to  our  own  people  in  our  own  coun- 

aw.^^%  ^^^^  ^^  "■«  ^eing  sadly  ne- 
glected. In  my  own  mind,  I  cannot  find 
logic  in  the  reasoning  whereby  we  can 
postpone  and/or  overlook  and  underfund 
commitments  to  our  own  people  without 

f!?S^^  u•'i,^°°**'■— "^'^  a*  <^he  same  time 
expend  bUlions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  honor  a  Vietnam  commitment  not 
Clearly  understood  or  accepted  by  Amer- 

I  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  flag  wav- 
ing which  accompanies  each  escalation  of 
American  spending  and  Americans  dying 
in  V  etnam.  The  emphasis  is  tragically 
misplaced.  The  flag  waves  over  the  poor 
and  over  the  hungry  and  over  the  black 
n2t  °^7,.*be  Quakers-just  as  It  waves 
over  soldiers  going  into  battle.  Sadly 
enough,  there  are  now  over  35,000  dead 
American  soldiers  over  whom  the  flag 
waves.  What  we  are  saying,  what  Quak- 

Zl^lt  ^t^^^'  ^'^  ^^at  I  am  saying,  is 
that  the  flag  should  be  waving  over  these 
boys  which  might  still  be  enjoying  life 
were  it  not  for  a  tragic  war  from  which 
we  should  immediately  remove  ourselves 
And  we  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  read  names 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  march  in 
sUent  vigil  to  let  the  powers  of  this  ad- 
ministration know  our  opposition.  Hope- 
fully, this  Government  will  not  let  more 
Americans  be  added  to  the  list  of  war 
dead.  It  Is  not  only  our  right  but  our  re- 


sponsibility as  American  citizens  to  con 
tinue  protesting  this  war. 

(Mr.  MIKVA  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Brown  of  Cahfornia)  asked  and  w« 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  rr 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able  Harold  H.  Green,  chief  judge  of 
the  criminal  division  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  for  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia,  recently  held  that  a  group  of 
Quakers  who  had  been  sitting  and /or 
standing  on  the  Capitol  steps  reading 
the  names  of  Vietnamese  war  dead  could 
not  be  lawfully  arrested  for  that  ac- 
tivity. Those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned   about    the    arrests    of    these 
Quakers  for  such  activities  were  gratified 
by  the  decision,  but  not  surprised   in- 
deed, as  the  court  pointed  out,  it  would 
be  surprising  instead  if  the  Capitol  steps 
and  the  Capitol  Groimds  were  held  to  be 
off  limits  to  all  flrst  amendment  activi- 
ties which  the  arrests  seemed  to  suggest 
The  activities  of  the  Quakers  for  which 
they  were  arrested  and  the  activities  of 
the  Congressmen  for  which  they  were 
not  arrested  cannot  be  construed  to  be 
civil  disobedience.  What  was  being  chal- 
lenged  in   a    traditional   constitutional 
American  way— was  the  imposition  of 
an  unlawful  restraint  of  fundamental 
freedoms.  Such  a  challenge  can  never 
be  civilly  or  criminally  disobedient  and 
that  distinction  must  always  be  ore- 
sei-ved. 

On  the  other  hand,  merely  reciting  the 
words  "First  Amendment"  as  some  kind 
of  incantation  does  not  automatically 
protect  all  activities  for  which  groups 
might  seek  to  use  the  Capitol  Grounds 
What  is  involved  is  a  classic  case  where 
rights  may  be  in  conflict.  The  job  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  this  instance  the  offi- 
cials who  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Capl- 
tol  Grounds,  is  to  provide  reasonable  reg- 
ulations which  will  order  those  rights  to 
avoid  the  conflict.  The  ingenuity  of  our 
constitutional  system  has  been  that  that 
marvelous  document  allows  a  full  meas- 
ure of  freedom  without  ever  leaving  us 
helpless  against  chaos  or  disorder. 

Specifically,  regulations  governing  the 
Capitol  Grounds  ought  to  allow  the  exer- 
cise of  any  first  amendment  rights  that 
do  not  preclude  visitors  to  the  Capitol 
from  exercising  their  rights  and  that  do 
not  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
Nation  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  Con- 
gress. Under  such  a  formula  for  regula- 
tion, the  right  of  the  Quakers  to  sit  in  a 
small  group  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
and,  without  the  use  of  a  bullhorn  or 
other  amplifying  device,  recite  the  names 
of  the  war  dead  In  Vietnam,  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  a  visitor 
to  enter  the  Capitol,  without  being  ac- 
costed or  offended 

Nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  carry  on  the  Na- 
tion's affairs.  Indeed,  the  protection  of 
such  a  nght  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  nght  of  the  John  Birch  Society  to 
quietly  sit  in  another  smaU  group  in 
another  portion  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  read  the  names  of  the  Quakers  and 
their  allies  who  they  consider  to  have 
poor  judgment  In  the  matter,  or  worse. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  include  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks  a  suggested  set 
of  guidelines  or  regulations,  set  within 
the  present  statutory  framework,  and 
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which  would  resolve  these  rights  In 
conflict;  obvioxisly  they  are  nonexclu- 
sive suggestions.  However,  they  uphold 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  necessity 
for  supervising  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
That  duality  is  one  that  the  court  de- 
cision makes  clear  applies  to  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  the  Quakers  just  as  much 
as  it  does  to  a  private  home  and  a  high 
school  graduating  class.  Neither  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  nor 
of  the  business  that  is  transacted  here 
can  be  allowed  to  trump  those  precious 
first  amendment  rights  which  helped  to 
create  that  uniqueness  in  the  flrst  place. 

guidelines  foh  the  public  use  of  the 

Capitol  Okounds 

(Pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  SS  193J  and  1931c,  and 

D.C.  Code  §1  »-128  and  9-129) 

Section  1.  General.  In  order  to  admit  of 
the  due  observance  within  the  United  States 
Capitol  grounds  of  occasions  of  national  in- 
terest becoming  the  cognizance  and  enter- 
tainment of  Congress,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
§!  193]  and  193k  and  D.C.  Code  !S  9-128  and 
9-129.  there  are  hereby  established  the  fol- 
lowing Guidelines  for  suspension  of  the  pro- 
hibitions against  use  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
set  forth  in  40  U.S.C.  §  193g  and  D.C.  Code 
i  9-124. 

Section  2.  Scope  and  administration  of 
guidelines. 

(a)  The  exercise  by  the  people  of  their 
right  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances  is  recog- 
nized to  be  an  occasion  becoming  the  cog- 
nizance of  Congress.  Prohibitions  against  the 
use  of  the  Capitol  grounds  will,  therefore, 
be  suspended  as  provided  in  section  3  of 
these  guidelines  for  the  purpose  of  orderly 
exercise  of  these  rights,  except  when  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  following: 

(1)  to  the  members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs  and  the  remainder  of  the  pubUc  their 
normal,  unencumbered  access  to  the  public 
grounds,  and 

(2)  to  Congress  the  ability  to  transact  its 
business  and  perform  its  constitutional  func- 
tion In  a  dignified  and  orderly  manner,  free 
from  Interference. 

(b)  The  scope  of  40  U.S.C.  193g,  D.C.  Code 
§  9-124  is  limited  to  acts  or  conduct  that  in- 
terfere with  the  safety  or  normal  function  of 
the  Congress,  individual  legislators,  staff 
members,  or  visitors,  or  which  threaten  their 
right  to  be  free  from  Intimidation,  undue 
pressure,  noise  or  inconvenience. 

(c)  These  guidelines  shall  be  adminis- 
tered without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  or  political  viewpoint  or  affili- 
ation. 

Section  3.  Suspension  of  prohibitions.  The 
prohibitions  contained  In  40  U.S.C.  §  193g. 
D.C.  Code  §  9-124,  are  hereby  suspended, 
(pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  §§  193J  and  1931c,  D.C. 
Code  §§  9-128  and  9-129)  during  all  hours  at 
which  the  Capitol  building  Is  open  to  the 
public,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  No  person  shall  wlUfully  destroy,  dam- 
age, or  remove  property  or  any  part  thereof; 

lb)  No  person  shall  use  loud,  abusive,  or 
otherwise  improper  language,  engage  in  un- 
warranted loitering  or  sleeping,  create  any 
hazard  to  persons  or  things.  Improperly  dis- 
pose of  rubbish,  spit,  commit  any  obscene  or 
Indecent  act,  engage  in  imseemly  or  dis- 
orderly conduct,  throw  articles  of  any  kind 
from  a  building,  or  climb  upon  ^ny  part  of 
a  biUldlng; 

(c)  No  person  shall  petition  on  the 
grounds  while  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxi- 
cating beveragee  or  narcotic  drug,  or  con- 
sume such  beverage  or  use  such  drug  while 
using  the  grounds; 

(d)  No  person  shall  solicit  alms  or  con- 
tributions, engage  In  unauthorized  commer- 
cial soliciting  and  vending  of  any  kind,  dis- 


tribute  commercial    advertising,    or   collect 
private  debts  on  the  grounds; 

(e)  No  person  shall  obstruct  the  roads  and 
walkways  on  the  grounds  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hinder  their  proper  use,  Including  the 
blocking  of  entrances,  driveways,  walks, 
streets,  loading  platforms,  or  flre  hydrants; 

(f)  No  person  shall  distribute  pamphlets, 
handbills,  or  flyers,  or  display  any  banner, 
flag,  or  other  such  device  within  the  area 
bounded  by  the  following  line:  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  and  First  Street,  S.W., 
thence  north  to  a  point  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Constitution  Avenue  and  First 
Street,  N.W.,  thence  east  to  a  point  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  Constitution  Avenue  and 
First  Street,  N.E.,  thence  south  to  a  point  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Independence  Ave- 
nue and  First  Street,  S.E.,  thence  west  to 
the  point  of  beginning; 

(g)  Assemblages  may  be  limited  to  forty 
persons  when  at  any  time  they  occur  within 
fifty  feet  of  any  road,  entrance,  driveway, 
walk,  loading  zone  or  flre  hydrant; 

(h)  Assemblages  may  be  limited  to  a  mini- 
mum of  one  hour  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  Capitol 
and  to  Insure  that  other  groups  then  pres- 
ent in  the  area  shaU  have  the  opportunity 
peacefully  to  exercise  their  right  of  assem- 
bly on  the  grounds  without  thereby  causing 
Interference  with  the  normal  safety  and 
function  of  Congress,  Individual  Members, 
staff,  or  visitors. 

Section  4.  Powers  of  revocation  and  en- 
forcement. 

(a)  Those  officials  authorized  by  40  U.S.C. 
§§  193j  and  193k,  D.C.  Code  §5  9-128  and  9- 
129,  to  suspend  the  prohibitions  on  use  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  have  the  power  to  revoke 
the  suspension  described  In  Section  3  of 
these  guidelines  when  there  Is  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  of  the  conditions  outlined  In 
subsections  3(a)  through  3(h)  will  be  or  Is 
being  violated. 

(b)  The  Capitol  Police  have  the  power 

(1)  to  enforce  the  conditions  outlined  in 
subsection  3(a)  through  3(h)  of  these  guide- 
lines; and 

(2)  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  40  U.S.C.  §  193g.  D.C.  Code  §  9-124.  upon 
proper  revocation  of  the  suspension  author- 
ized by  section  3  of  these  guidelines. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  7 
weeks  a  group  of  Quakers  have  assembled 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  read  from 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
American  soldiers  killed  In  Vietnam. 
They  were  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
six  Congressmen.  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  Congressmen  there  assembled 
were  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  Quakers  whose  purpose  was  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  in  a  dramatic  way  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues. 

While  I  was  in  accord  with  their  pur- 
pose, I  supported  their  readings  for  the 
even  more  important  reason  of  defend- 
ing the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  of  our 
citizens  under  the  flrst  amendment, 
namely,  the  rights  to  peacefully  assem- 
ble and  petition  the  Congress  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

The  Capitol  Police  arrested  more  than 
60  Quakers.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  them  served — including  a  young 
woman— 8  days  in  jail.  Though  In  error, 
the  arrests  on  the  part  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice were  made  in  good  faith  and  I  want 
to  commend  Chief  Powell  for  the  way 
they  did  it. 

But  a  lesson  should  be  learned.  One 
must  distinguish  between  those  who*en- 
gage  in  peaceful  protest  and  those  who 
use  violent  methods  and  it  is  a  great  dis- 


service to  this  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  peaceful  change  to  lump  them  to- 
gether. It  Is  particularly  important  in 
times  of  ferment,  and  surely  we  are  living 
in  such  a  period,  that  the  channels  of 
communication  permitting  peaceful 
change  be  safeguarded.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  their  need  and  demands  for 
orderly  change,  we  must  preserve,  with- 
out abridgment,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  as- 
sembly so  as  to  maintain  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fi-ee  and  meaningful  political 
discussion.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said: 

Therein  lies  the  security  of  the  Republic, 
the  very  foundation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

How  meaningful  in  retrospect  was  the 
presentation  of  the  Quakers  in  reading 
the  names  of  the  American  war  dead.  It 
proceeded  by  6  weeks  a  comparable  use 
by  Life  magazine  not  of  the  names  but 
of  the  pictures  of  those  American  soldiers 
who  died  in  1  week.  Those  pictures  filled 
11  pages  of  Life  magazine  dated  June  27. 

When  I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1943-46,  and  part  of  that  time  in  Ger- 
many, I  often  asked  the  question  of  Ger- 
mans whom  I  met  how  it  was  that  they 
could  stand  by  and  see  the  democratic 
process  which  existed  before  Hitler  in 
Germany  slowly  destroyed.  It  did  not 
happen  overnight.  Jews,  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, Catholics,  Protestants,  and  trade 
unionists  who  were  ultimately  led  to  the 
concentration  camps  were  not  dragged 
there  the  day  after  Hitler  assumed  power. 
No.  It  wets  a  step-by-step  escalation.  Why 
did  they  not  jointly  protest?  Invariably, 
the  reply  was  "What  could  I  do.  I  am  just 
a  small  man — der  kleine  mann — and 
could  do  nothing."  Yet  in  retrospect,  if 
they  had  stood  up  at  the  beginning  when 
the  limitations  were  starting  on  the  right 
to  free  speech  it  never  would  have 
reached  the  point  when  they  would  have 
been  powerless  to  undertake  any  action. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the 
United  States  should  be  compared  with 
Nazi  Germany  even  at  its  earliest  stage. 
But  what  I  do  suggest  is  that  we  must 
never  stand  by  and  let  an  abridgment 
of  those  fundamental  rights  which  all  of 
us  treasure  to  take  place.  Rather  we  must 
rush  to  defend  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others.  For  in  defending  them,  we  de- 
fend ourselves. 

The  courts  of  this  countrs'  have  played 
a  great  role  in  preventing  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment from  usurping  rights  guaranteed 
to  our  people  and  last  week  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  added  to  that  tradition  by  his 
opinion. 

The  court's  decision  is  one  more  his- 
toric example  of  the  courageous  witness 
of  the  Quakers.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
Quaker  victory.  It  is  a  victory  for  all  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country. 

May  I  add  one  postscript.  Some  have 
been  critical  of  Congressmen  participat- 
ing in  the  Quaker  assemblies.  As  a  Con- 
gressman. I  swore  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  place  to  do  just 

that  than  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order 

pe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cabfomia? 
There  was  no  objection,     i 
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WIFE'S  APPEAL  FOR  HELP  TO  VISIT 
LT.  COL.  JAMES  UNDBERQ 
HgOHES.    PRISONER    IN    NORTH 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  genOeman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lttjan)  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young' wife 
S^li^^i^u""  °{. Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex..  whose 
husband  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  for  more  than  2  years 
has  issuwl  a  worldwide  appeal  for  help 
in  obtaining  permission  to  visit  her  hus- 
band. Lt.  Col.  James  Lindberg  Hughes 
m  Ws-prisoner  of  war  camp  behind  the 
enemy  lines. 

I  rise  to  implore  my  coUeagues  to  lend 
tftelr  sympathetic  support  to  Mrs 
Hughes  and  to  urge  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  President,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  North  Vietnam  in  making  it 
possible  for  her  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America  and 
Of  the  world  have  been  sickened  by  the 
reported  barbaric  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  our  captured  fighters.  Held  in- 
communicado with  no  contact  by  the 
International  Red  Cross,  no  maU  to  or 
from  their  families,  these  men  languish 
m  a  situation  reminiscent  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
njes  spelled  out  in  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
do  not  exist. 

vi  Jk?**^'  Ti"^^"^®  ^^*  '^  ™ys  of  peace 
visible  on  the  horizon,  the  thread  of  hu- 
man sympathy  that  binds  all  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  worid  pulls  at  our  hearts  and 
caUs  for  a  single,  stirring  act  that  will 

?om^^*f***,'°  *"  humanity  that  man's 
compassion  for  man  is  still  alive 

As  the  military  forces  of  both  sides 
sca^e  their  elforts  to  the  progress  of  our 
diplomats  at  the  peace  table:  as  the  peo- 

?^n^  ^""^^  ""^  ®°"*^  Vietnam  join 
Americans  in  a  common  hope  for  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  conflict;  as  the 
leaders  of  the  warring  nations  seek  to 
demonstrate  their  sincerity  in  pursuit 

««f^.^*,"^™*°^'  ™^«^*  not  both  sides 
?i?2!  ■'°^  ^  *  common  act  of  kindness 
that  will  accomplish  more  than  10  000 
words  in  demonstration  of  that  sincer- 

««^  P«"nittlng  Mrs.  Hughes  to  visit  not 
only  her  husband  but  the  husbands  of 

^V^n^^°S\".  ^^^^^^  American  wives, 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  take  a  long 
step  toward  convincing  the  worid  of 
their  avowed  concern  for  the  future 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  single,  simple 
act  would  reassure  millions  of  wives  and 
mothers  around  the  worid  in  their  faith 
that  we  are,  indeed,  bound  by  a  kinship 
Of  humanity  that  is  greater  than  hate 

lllfrf,?^''*^ifi,"'^  ^^*^'  °^0J"e  compel-' 
mg  than  politics  and  paramount  to  the 
mutual  cruelties  of  war.  , 


M«  ^^'^  .°^  coUeagues  to  support 

J£f*?"F^v**  ^  ^^'  P^««'  I  n^ust  empha- 
size that  her  request  in  no  way  repre- 
sents a  weakening  of  the  resolve  of  our 
peop  e  in  support  of  our  national  Inter- 
w!fc^  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary.  Mrs. 
Hughes  has  repeatedly  expressed  her 
Pride  in  her  husband's  military  service 
to  his  country,  her  personal  loyalty  and 
oelief  m  the  cause  for  which  he  and  his 
comrades  are  fighting,  and  her  deter- 
mination to  remain  true  to  the  faith  and 
patriotism  that  took  them  to  war 

.«>«?^,^^""*  °^  ^^^  request  to  repre- 
sent aU  Amencan  wives  and  mothers  on 
this  compassionate  pilgrimage  would  do 
no  damage  to  America's  interests  nor 
to  the  interests  of  the  enemy.  It  would 
strike  only  at  the  loneliness,  the  fears, 
the  apprehensions  and  heartache  of  all 
the  families  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  glv- 
tog  them  a  ray  of  hope  and  reassurance 
to  cling  to  as  both  sides  warily  walk  the 
road  toward  peace. 

I  Mk  the  support;  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  for  this  cause.  I  urge  all  neu- 
tral nations  to  heed  the  sentiments  of 
this  Chamber  and  to  act  as  intermedi- 
aries with  North  Vietnam  for  Mrs 
Hughes  to  visit  her  husband  and  other 
American  prisoners  of  war  as  a  nonpo- 
Utical  nonmilitary,  nonideological  deed 
of  basic  human  kindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
^#  »;  ^^  ^  *^e  Record  the  text 
«f,  ^s- H««hes'  letter  in  which  she  re- 
qu^ts  the  assistance  of  our  Government 
in  her  cause. 


June  25,  igeg  mjune  25,  1969 
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they  were  approached  by  an  Impartial  nati„ 
in   behalf  of   the   American   famines    tl"' 
could  not  help  but  allow  things  ther'J?fI 
want  for  their  own  people  th^r!^^"'" 

^slc^and  wounded^fsoners.-f  Se  C^ 
mall  between  families.   acknowledgmenT  . 
Uts  and  status  of  prisoners,  and  umSa?L 
^^of  an  pruoners  on  purely  hum^K" 

I  would   hope  that  the  Ctoneresa  of  fu 
united  SUtes  would  accept  theSlen./^of 
this  request  and  work  along  the  lines  il.^ 
suggested  in  hopes   that  Tt  would  evoJel 
favorable  response  from  a  sympathetic  nann! 

tlfat'^bft%'^,"i?f  "^^  '*''=*'"'"»  th"th"ou  °" 
S  me."  ^"^^  °'  °^-  ^^^  couw 


INTRODUCING  THE  NATIONAI 
KIDNEY  DISEASE  ACT 


Open  Letter  to  the  Members  or  Congress 
ttJ?1  '^awareness  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  seeming  indifference 

D»^hr^*^H*"  °'*'"  "**  ""''*  ^  ">«  special 
plight  of  the  prlsoners-of-war  being  held 
captive  m  Vietnam  is  heartbreaking  This 
Ifo  "^iw"^  compounded  for  families  who 
have  children  growing  without  fatheriy  guld- 

frJ^^^  forgotten  men  in  Vietnam  who 
fought  loyally  for  their  country  have  be- 
come trapped  m  a  tragic  diplomatic  cross- 
fire. TTiey  can't  be  helped  by  our  country- 
and,  they  won't  be  helped  by  North  Vietnam. 
ilT.  ?*^  no  free  flow  of  mall  between  faml- 
Ues.  It  has  been  four  years  for  some  famUles 

,?  °"  5^?°°^  '^«  «='"yP"c  words  "missing  in 
action.    There  are  no  avaUable  lists  of  nrls- 

world  ^'^  '*"^  "*"*  °°°**^*  ''"^  *^*  ""^^'''^ 
AU  that  the  families  can  do  Is  to  wait- 
patiently— which  we  have  done  In  our  case 
fK^«™°5®  1^^  *^°  years— waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  But.  nothing  has.  and  we 

^^!f^°°™*.*^  *  P°*°'  ^'^e'e  we  feel  that  the 
world  must  be  alerted  and  asked  to  partlcl- 
pate  in  tills  problem.  Help  must  come  from 
neutral  sources  and  Impartial  groups  for 
these     neglected     Americans.     P«)ple    with 

nonflfr^'''*''^*  '^*  "P^^'e  Of  this  political 
confllcfr-must  come  forth  to  offer  assist- 
ance  These  men.  most  of  them  pilots,  are 
but  innocent  victims  of  a  bad  situation. 

I  implore  that  some  neutral  country  inter- 
cede in  behalf  of  tiie  wives  and  families  of 
the  prisoners.  People  with  sympathy  in  Uielr 

?If^.,°?1w"*'"'"^P^**^  miracles,  and  I  truly 
feel  that  tiiere  are  people  such  as  this  all 

plight  of  these  men  and  the  anguish  caused 
their  families  by  the  Insensltlvlty  surround- 

SV^rf^.^r"'*"-  ^  ^  prepared  to  Journey 
to  Hanoi  tomorrow  as  a  wife  and  mother  If 

^H  l^Z,ti]^^  ^^  *^*  N°rt^  Vietnamese 
and  permitted  by  our  own  government 

vnrf^  v7*J^°*'*'"^y  *^*'  ""^^  *^e  people  In 
North  Vletiiam  realize  that  family  Uea  are 
the  same  tile  worid  over,  and  I  cannot  feel 
they  would  ask  less  for  their  own  people  If 


„Z?    SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  S 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Biester)  ^ 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
79  cosponsors,  I  am  introducing  S 
National  Kidney  Disease  Act.  whfch  is 

omrh'?  *°  P™'^*'^  *  comprehensive  ap. 
nl^f^i"  ,*°  P^""ln?  and  implementing  a 
klr,n.v*i^™^^r2i  ^0^  the  treatment  of 
Wdney  disease.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
mii^  *f  encourage  cooperative  arrange- 
ments in  the  field  of  kidney  disease  to 
secure  for  patients  the  latest  advances  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

miS*^^^  "^^^  ^^  °"«  °'  our  Nation's 
most  widespread  afflictions.  Recently  a 

?I?imo?fr.l!'*f*  ^^  *^«  ®"^8«>n  General 
«,f£.  S^  ^^^1°^^""  '^  '"""o"  Americans 
?^nn/!?°'.K^*^^y-'"^^^^d  diseases  and 
2^.,  d^**^  per  year  are  caused  by  it 
While  two  life-saving  techniques  have 
been  developed  which  could  save  the 
Uves  of  10,000  medically  suited  kidney 

fif  Si'i®"^*^®^  transplantation  and 
the  kidney  machine,  less  than  5  percent 
Of  thwe  patients  are  receiving  treatment 
and  the  sole  reason  is  lack  of  funds 
^^n^'™^'  expense  is  high— between 
$10,000  and  $14,000  per  patient  per  ym 
in  a  hospital  dialysis  center.  These  costs 
can  be  reduced  If  treatment  is  carried 
out  m  the  home. 

But  what  is  the  cost  to  society  if  we  do 
not  offer  these  llfesavlng  treatments? 
Who  knows  what  contributions  would 
have  been  made  by  the  Individual  who 
died  because  he  did  not  have  the  use  of 
a  kidney  machine? 

Should  any  physician  be  forced  to 
choose  among  his  patients  as  to  who 
shall  receive  the  llfesavlng  treatments? 
Or  should  he  have  the  opportunity  of 
offering  these  treatments  to  all  of  his 
patients  who  might  benefit,  but  who 
surely  wlU  die  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
without  them? 

In  today's  affluent  society  there  should 
be  means  to  provide  needed  training  fa- 
cilities, treatment  centers,  specialized 
professional  personnel,  and  even  the 
costs  of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  patients  to  treat  themselves  in 
their  homes. 

Artificial  kidney  machines  have  been 
in  use  in  this  coimtry  since  1946.  On 
March  9.  I960.  Dr.  Beldlng  Scribner  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  placed  the  first  patient 
with  kidney  failure  on  chronic  mainte- 
nance hemodialysis.  This  individual  is 
still  living  without  the  use  of  his  kidneys. 
The  first  kidney  transplant  in  man  was 
performed  in  1936.  31  years  before  the 


recent  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
grst  attempted  heart  transplant. 

Yet  now,  in  1969.  33  years  later,  we 
tie  treating  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
ideal  kidney  patients  using  the  strictest 
medical  selective  criteria,  and  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  potential 
patients. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  give  immediate  consideration  to  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  kidney  disease.  I  consider  this 
as  one  of  the  most  pressing  health  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  because  we 
can  and  must  take  advantage  of  the 
fantastic  discoveries  of  medical  research 
to  provide  the  proven  llfesavlng  treat- 
ment to  the  sufferers  of  kidney  disease. 
Failure  to  take  this  step  would  be  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  performance  gap.  that 
gap  which  lies  between  our  known  and 
proven  capability  and  our  inadequate 
performance. 

The  same  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senators  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  Republican,  of  New  York.  Henry 
Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  other  cosponsors. 


JOE  MCCAFFREY.  25  YEARS  AS  A 
CORRESPONDENT  ON  CAPITOL 
HHiL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Joe  McCaffrey's  career  as  a  press,  ra- 
dio, and  television  correspondent  on 
Capitol  Hill.  One  of  the  Capitol's  most 
favorite  people.  Joe  McCaffrey  effec- 
tively conveys  his  solid  grasp  of  the  es- 
sence and  feel  of  Congress  in  his  insight- 
ful radio  and  television  commentaries  to 
the  public. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  have 
been  able  to  follow  Joe's  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury work  in  covering  congressional  ac- 
tivities. I  not  only  have  enjoyed  listen- 
ing to  his  evening  reports  over  radio  and 
television  through  those  years,  but  I  have 
treasured  the  fact  that  through  his  long 
period  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  frequent  association  with  him. 

As  a  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
as  one  who  has  been  in  Congress  during 
the  same  period  Joe  McCaffrey  has  been 
on  the  Hill.  I  think  I  am  qualified  to 
judge  his  record.  Joe  approaches  his 
work  with  an  objective  point  of  view, 
always  stressing  the  necessity  of  accu- 
racy in  reporting  the  news  he  relays  to 
his  listeners.  He  has  always  been  impar- 
tial and  fair  minded  in  his  treatment 
of  the  news. 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  always  respected 
the  trust  and  confidence  Capitol  Hill  has 
placed  in  him.  He  has  always  respected 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
being  a  reporter  and  commentator.  He 
is  proud  of  his  profession  and  he  has 
brought  additional  honors  to  It. 

Joe  McCaffrey  would  be  a  valuable 
man  to  our  educational  systems 
throughout  the  coimtry  in  teaching  stu- 
dents about  the  legislative  process,  its 
people,  and  its  institutions.  No  one  is 
more  expert  In  the  field.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  his  Intimate  work- 
ing  knowledge    of    Congress    and    his 


thorough  imderstandlng  of  the  substan- 
tive issues  Involved — Issues  that  he  must 
know  so  well  to  properly  serve  the  peo- 
ple who  daily  wait  for  his  reports.  No 
commentator  recognizes  more  than  Joe 
McCaffrey  does  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  falls  on  him  in  keeping  the  people 
informed  through  objective,  unslanted 
reporting  of  the  news. 

I  am  proud  to  join  Joe  McCaffrey's  le- 
gion of  friends  in  saluting  him  on  his  25 
years  of  great  reporting  as  a  Washington 
corre^ondent. 


MISUSE  OP  PRIVATELY  HELD  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRODUCnON  EQUIPMENT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  Government  contrac- 
tors are  using  Government-owned  equip- 
ment, originally  leased  for  use  on  Gov- 
ernment projects,  for  private  commercial 
production.  According  to  a  recent  study 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office,  this 
is  being  done  without  either  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  Government.  Further, 
there  is  no  adequate  reimbursement  be- 
ing made  to  the  Government  for  such 
use.  This  clearly  violates  intentions  of 
the  original  practice  of  permitting  busi- 
nesses to  use  high-cost  Government 
equipment  for  Federal  top-priority  de- 
fense projects.  Use  of  such  equipment 
for  private  commercial  purposes  gives 
these  contractors  an  unfair  advantage 
over  industrial  competitors  who  do  not 
receive  this  taxpayer-supported  benefit. 

Over  a  year  ago,  it  was  estimated 
that  nearly  $15  billion  worth  of  feder- 
ally owned  test  equipment,  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  production  equipment  was  in 
private  hands.  Production  equipment 
alone  was  worth  over  $2.5  billion.  Many 
major  military  contractors,  especisdly 
those  doing  over  half  their  business  with 
the  Government,  could  easily  afford  to 
purchase  Government  equipment  they 
hold  and  use. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  improvements  in 
Government  management  of  privately 
held  (jovemment  equipment.  The  De- 
fense Department  took  steps  of  its  own 
to  improve  its  administrative  oversight 
of  this  equipment.  However,  there  is 
still  a  lack  of  firmly  established  gxiide- 
lines  and  regulation  which  would  apply 
not  only  to  the  Defense  Department,  but 
to  all  Government  agency  contractors. 
Senator  Proxmdie  reintroduced  the  bill 
in  this  Congress  to  provide  for  these 
rules. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  in  the  House  a 
companion  measure.  My  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  number  of  requirements  that  are 
essential  If  further  waste  Is  to  be  avoided 
in  use  of  Government-owned  production 
equipment.  It  prohibits  placing  of  fed- 
erally owned  production  equipment  Into 
the  hands  of  private  contractors  unless: 
First,  it  is  set  aside  for  strictly  controlled 
emergency  use  as  part  of  an  overall  mo- 
bilization plan;  second,  the  contractor  is 
a  small  business  so  defined  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  or.  third,  the 
contractor's  needs  are  so  urgent  that  they 
cannot  be  met  any  other  way.  It  provides 
for  a  imlform  rental  system  with  In- 


ventory records  to  be  kept  by  contractors, 
and  prompt  return  of  equipment  upon 
completion  of  work. 

In  addition,  it  provides  for  sale  of  pro- 
duction  equipment  on  a  negotiated  sale 
basis  to  contractors  already  holding  it. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  all  decisions  plac- 
ing In  private  hands  equipment  origi- 
nally worth  over  $10,000.  In  order  to 
guard  against  abuse  In  sales  procedures, 
reports  to  Congress  would  also  be  re- 
quired on  sales  of  all  equipment  origi- 
nally worth  over  $25,000. 

By  placing  strict  controls  on  Govern- 
ment production  equipment  now  In  pri- 
vate hands,  we  would  be  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  further  legislation  providing 
overseeing  of  other  federally  owned 
equipment  worth  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  misuse  of  Federal  prop- 
erty under  Government  contract  must 
be  curbed.  More  stringent  oversight  is 
required  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
agency  administratively  responsible  for 
such  equipment. 


POLITICS  AS  THE  ART  OF  THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1,  1969,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  distinguished  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Urban  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  deliver  the  principal 
address  at  commencement  exercises  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Dr.  Moynihan  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree on  this  occasion. 

Because  I  believe  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  will  find  Dr.  Moynlhan's  ad- 
dress on  this  occasion  both  thoughtful 
and  provocative.  I  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

POLmCS  AS  THK  AST  OF  THE   IMPOSSIBLE 

I  take  for  my  theme  a  sentence  from 
Georges  Bernanos  "The  worst,  the  most  cor- 
rupting of  lies  are  problems  poorly  stated." 

My  charge  Is  similar.  It  is  that  much  of  the 
intense  difficulty  of  ovir  time  Is  In  nature 
conceptual,  and  that  It  arises  from  a  massive 
misstatement  of  our  problems.  Intellectuals. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  have  done  their  work 
badly  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  their 
mistakes  will  soon  be  undone.  As  ours  was 
perhaps  the  first  society  consistently  to  ex- 
pect the  future  to  be  better  than  the  past, 
the  apprehension  that  we  may  have  pro- 
foundly mistaken  the  nature  of  our  diffi- 
culties, so  that  we  must  expect  years  of 
effort  to  resolve  the  wrong  problems  and  in 
presumedly  unavailing  ways,  strikes  with 
special  force.  A  certain  nostalgia  arises  for  a 
future  that  now  appears  lost.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  live  much  more  in  the  present 
than  has  been  the  American  mode. 

If  this  be  no  great  pleasure,  it  can,  none- 
theless, be  stimulating.  Here  a  sub-theme 
can  be  taken  from  another  alert  French- 
man— ^when  asked  what  he  had  done  during 
The  Terror,  the  Abbe  Sleyes  answered,  "I 
survived."  This  must  now  be  a  very  great 
concern  of  those  Americans  whose  Uves,  in 
Midge  Decter's  formulation,  are  devoted  to 
the  direction  of  their  thought.  Anyone  old 
enough  to  have  had  any  Intellectual  contact 
with  the  1930*6  will  take  my  meaning.  The 
men  of  both  the  left  and  right  who  domi- 
nated, even  terrorized,  that  time  lived  in- 
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teoM    but    brief    lives.    Their    Intellectual 
oarpsea  are  still  stacked  In  the  odd  comers 
of  universities,  government  departments,  and 
the  like  where  they  do  whatever  it  is  they 
do.  No  one  much  cares,  for  they  were  subse- 
quently  Judged    to    have    been    appallingly 
wrong  about  American  society  and,  worse, 
were   seen   to   have   been    unforgivably   in- 
tolerant of  any  who  hesitated  to  embrace 
their    all-encompaasing     credos.     Archibald 
MacLelsh  has  remarked  of  his  fellow  poets 
that;  "There  Is  nothing  worse  for  our  trade 
than  to  be  In  style."  The  equivalent  for  those 
whose  concern  is  government  is  submission 
to  the  noisiest  problems  of  the  moment  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  most  important  ones. 
What     then    are    the    "problems    poorly 
stated"  of  oiu-  time?  They  are  various  but 
have,  it  seems  to  me.  a  unifying  character- 
istic; namely,  the  rejection  by  those  seeking 
a  more  Just,  more  equal  society  of  any  in- 
dications that  the  society  Is  in  fact  becoming 
more  Just  and  more  equal.  Society  is  seen 
In  historical  terms:   what  is  not  altogether 
acceptable  is  altogether  unacceptable;   gra- 
dations are  ignored  and  incremental  move- 
ments are  scorned.  Those  who  by  disposition 
are  Incrementalists,  or  for  whom  the  con- 
templation of  society  has  led  to  a  conviction 
that  Incremental  change  is  a  necessity  not 
a  choice  in  himaan  affairs,  are  baffled  by  this 
attitude  and  resentful  of  it.  The  exchanges 
that  Jollow  are  bitter  and  improductive.  It 
Is  at  all  events  my  view  that  this  is  so  be- 
cause the  problems  at  Issue  have  so  far  been 
defined  in  fairly  traditional  political  terms 
when  what  in  fact  Is  at  issue  is  an  immense 
stirring,  little  understood,  if  Indeed  under- 
standable,  of  cultural  dimensions.   Funda- 
mental ethical  and  moral  issues — religious 
issues— are  involved:   issues  which  politics 
especially  the  politics  of  a  liberal   democ- 
racy, are  uniquely  unable  to  resolve. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ora- 
tion at  Harvard,  I  argued  that  In  fact  we 
were  witnessing  the  onset  of  the  first  here- 
sies of  liberalism.  Heresy  la  an  unloved  term, 
especially   in   a  liberal   society,   but  it   haa 
real  meaning:  the  rejection  of  beliefs  fimda- 
mental    to   the   dominant,   pervasive    world 
view  of  the  society  Involved.  Of  necessity, 
the  heresies  of  liberalism  would  be  proce- 
dural In  nature,  for  It  la  in  process  that  a 
Uberal    society    defines    Itself.    In    thinking 
about  the  subject.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  much  farther  than  this,  but  neither  have 
events  moved  so  as  to  cast  greater  doubt  on 
the  thesis  than  that  which  must  attend  any 
such  large  assertion.  To  the  contrary,  the  re- 
jection of  the  authority  of  Uberal  proceaecs. 
the  code  that  holds  It  is  bad  form  to  club 
the  Dean,  that  civic  statutes  must  be  abided 
by,  that  niles  of  order  and  civility  will  be 
foUowed    at   meetings— all    that— continues 
apace,  and  the  pace  If  anything  quickens. 
As  Robert  A.  Nlsbet  continues  to  remind  us, 
when  authority  relations  collapse,  power  re- 
lations take  their  place;    and  this  process 
too,  has  advanced.  Violence,  which  is  the 
means  by  which  power  relations  are  main- 
tained, la  considerably  more  widespread  now 
than  It  was  two  years  ago,  and  sui«ly  vastly 
more  common  at  the  end  of  the  decade  of 
the  1960's  than  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  It 
Nothing  suggests  that  the  pattern  of  for- 
mer times  wUl  qiUckly  reassert  Itself.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Indications  are  that  we  rose 
to  a  new  plateau  of  Internal  violence  in  the 
mld-1960'8  and  that  the  most  we  can  hope 
for  is  to  keep  from  yet  another  escalation. 

Such  violence  has,  of  course,  made  Its  way 
onto  university  campuses  and  this  has  led 
to  great  apprehension  for  the  future  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  There  are  analogues,  indeed 
precedents,  for  the  violence  of  the  streets 
the  poor,  the  police,  and  suchlike.  But  noth- 
ing like  the  present  pattern  of  threats  to 
and  actual  assault  on  vmlverslty  InstltuUona 
and  university  members  has  ever  yet  oc- 
curred. Here,  in  particular.  It  would  seem  a 
future  has  been  lost  to  us. 

This  has  led  to  great  despair  among  aca- 
demic  Intellectuals:    far   greater   than   the 


news  media  have  yet  let  on.  For  probably 
the  first  time  In  our  history,  professors  speak 
of  going  Into  exile.  Nor  Is  the  alarm  simply 
that  of  Bourbons.  A  Marxist  historian  such 
as  Eugene  Genovese  speaks  with  not  a  little 
alarm  of  the  "pseudo-revolutionary  middle- 
class  totalitarlans  ...  of  the  left  wing  stu- 
dent movement",  and  one  learns  that  even 
Professor  Marcuse  has  suggested  that  pro- 
fMsors  ought  to  be  treated  differently  from 
the  olnk-lsh  common  swine. 

The  strongest  view,  from  a  notably  un- 
hysterical   pen,   is   the   recent   assertion   by 
Arnold  Beichman,  writing  In  Encounter,  to 
the   effect    that   university   faculties    "have 
quietly  decided  that  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture the  university  is  no  longer  a  place  where 
truth  is  to  be  pursued.  What  has  been  tacitly 
ratified  is  a  decision  that  the  American  xml- 
versity   is   primarily    (not   secondarily)    the 
springboard  for  upward  social  mobility  as 
the  ascriptlve  right  for  ethmc  minorities" 
This  can  be  overdone.  Beichman  accurately 
(but  almost  alone  In  the  flood  of  commen- 
tary) notes  that  ethnic  mobility  has  always 
been  a  prominent  component  of  higher  edu- 
cation—certainly so  from  the  time  Catholics 
began  to  establish  competitive  institutions 
with  Protestants.   One  recalls  Yeats'  letter 
of  1904  to  Lady  Gregory : 

"I  have  been  entirely  delighted,"  he  writes 
"with  the  big,  merry  priests  of  Notre  Dame' 
all  Irish  and  proud  as  Lucifer  of  their  success 
in  getting  Jews  and  non-conformists  to  come 
to  their  college  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  endowments." 

One  recaUs  far  more  vividly  growing  up  in 
New  York  City  In  the  poverty-ridden  1930's 
and  yet  possessing  in  that  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball team  a  symbol  of  tribal  might  and  valor 
that  can  stir  the  blood  atlngle  to  this  day 
O,  the  golden  Saturday  afternoons  when,  in 
the  name  of  every  Irish  kid  caught  in  the 
social  wreckage  of  the  eastern  slums,  thun- 
der indeed  shook  down  from  the  skies  and 
those  mighty  Polish  tackles  swamped  the 
Navy  ...   I 

If  the  demands  of  newer  groups  come  as  a 
shock  to  some,  it  Is  at  least  In  part  because 
this  group  function  of  higher  education  has 
tended  to  be  Ignored  by  those  groups  for 
which  it  has  been  functioning.  Yet,  the  role 
was  obvious  enough;    and  It   was  not   less 
clear  that  it  would  become,  if  anything,  more 
pronounced  to  the  degree  that  universities 
become  more  central  institutions  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Beyond 
the  Melting  Pot,  Glazer  and  I  wrote  that: 
"Religion  and  race  define  the  next  stage  of 
the  American  peoples."  We  were  not  wrong 
and  one  Is  mystified  still  that  the  proposlUon 
was  viewed  at  the  time  by  such  skepticism 
on  the  part  of  so  many.  (Not  a  few  of  whom. 
it  may  be  added,  having  become  committed 
to  ethnic  studies,  pursue  the  matter  with  a 
single-minded  zeal  that  is  notoriously  the 
accompaniment  of  sudden  religious  conver- 
sion.) 

SlmiUtaneously,  if  somewhat  incompati- 
bly, universities  have  been  mlnl-bastlons  of 
class  privilege.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
evident  enough  in  the  Insistance  by  almost 
all  parties  to  Intramural  disputes  that  those 
Involved  are  exempt  from  punishment  for 
deeds  that  would  send  lesser  persons— with- 
out the  walls — to  court  at  very  least  and 
prison  in  all  likelihood.  But  again,  this  Is 
nothing  new. 

Indeed,  some  good  could  come  of  this  if  the 
excesses  of  the  moment  were  to  serve  to  re- 
store some  perspective  on  Just  what  universi- 
ties are  and  what  they  can  do.  They  are 
Institutions  Inhabitated  by  yoxmger  and  old- 
er persona  of  often  very  great  abilities,  but 
usually  of  very  limited  experience.  With  re- 
spect to  their  individual  specialties,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  professors  is  singularly  valuable 
But  their  coUecUve  Judgment  Is  no  better- 
could,  Indeed,  be  worse— than  that  of  the 
common  lot  of  men.  This  Is  not  an  incidental 
random  fact;  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  of 
himxan  society,  and  the  very  basis  of  demo- 
cratic government. 
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When  William  F.  Buckley  Jr..  wrote  that 
he  would  far  rather  entrust  hU  governance!, 
by  which  he  would  Include  the  preservat^ 
of  his  civil  liberties  and  his  Intellectual  free 
dom— to  the  first  hundred  persons  listed  Tn 
the  Boston  telephone  directory  than  tTtll 
faculty  of  Harvard  College,  he  was  saylne  nn 
more  than  what  Thomas  Jefferson  or  nfn^ 
Adams  would  have  thought  self-evident  Thl 
remark  was  greeted  with  considerable  de 
rlslon  In  Cambridge  at  the  time,  but  it  tnav 
be  stated  with  certainty  that  more  than  one 
tenured  professor  of  that  ancient  institution 
has  come  of  late  to  see  its  truthfulness  w^k 
excruciating  clarity.  '" 

All  this  Is  to  the  good.  What  Is  bad  Is  that 
the  diffusion  of  violence  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  our  society  Is  likely  to  lead  to  even 
^eater  failure  to  correctly  state  our  problem^ 
than  has  been  the  case  to  date.  This  is  so  for 
the  most  elemental  of  reasons.  Intellectual 
freedom  In  the  American  university  has  now 
been  seriously  diminished.  It  is  past  time 

f.°:.^i^i!!«  f.^°"^^?v?''«^'=.b«pp«n:  It  ha: 


happened.  We  w^ld  do  well  to  clear  o^ 
minds  of  can't  on  that  subject.  Ekpeclallv 
in  the  social  sciences,  there  is  today  consider 
ably  less  freedom  than  there  was  a  decade 
ago;  and  we  should  expect  that  it  will  surelv 
be  ten  to  twenty  years  before  what  we  would 
hope  to  be  a  normal  state  will  be  restored 

I  deem  it  essential  that  this  almost  sud- 
denly changed  situation  be  more  widely  un 
derstood;  otherwUe,  the  sickness  of  the  time 
will  gradually  come  to  be  taken  for  a  normal 
condition  of  health— and  that  would  be  a 
blow  not  merely  to  the  age.  but  to  the  cul- 
ture.  But  if  we  do  perceive  our  circumstance 
for  what  It  is,  if  we  do  come  to  accept  that  for 
reasons  of  prudence,  or  cowardice,  or  in- 
competence  or  whatever,  faculties  have  been 
everywhere  allowing  principles  and  men  to 
be  sacrificed,  we  will  at  least  retain  the  un- 
derstanding that  something  has  gone  wrone 
something  that  It  may  be  possible  someday 
to  right. 

It  is  Important  then  to  survive,  with  our 
faculties,  as  it  were,  as  little  diminished  as 
possible,  and  to  seek  to  understand  the 
times— which  Is  to  say  to  state  the  problems 
of  the  time  correctly. 

Pew  Individuals  can  hope  to  contribute 
more  than  a  small  Increment  to  this  effort- 
but  more,  then,  is  the  reason  as  many  as 
possible  should  seek  to  do  so.  Hence,  with 
less  hesitance  than  might  otherwise  attend 
the  effort  to  make  a  simple  abstraction  about 
a  hopelessly  complex  reaUty,  I  would  offer 
from  the  world  of  politics,  the  thought  that 
the  principal  issues  of  the  moment  are  not 
poUtlcal.  They  are  seen  as  such:  that  is  the 
essential  clue  to  their  nature.  But  the  crUls 
of  the  time  Is  not  pollUcal.  It  is  In  essence 
religious.  It  is  a  reUgious  crisU  of  large  num- 
bers of  Intensely  moral,  even  Godly,  people 
who  no  longer  hope  for  God.  Hence,  the  quest 
for  dlvimty  assumes  a  secular  form,  but  with 
an  intensity  of  conviction  that  Is  genuinely 
new  to  our  politics. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  whence  this 
peculiar  sectilar  moral  passion  arises.  It  Is 
from  the  very  eighteenth  century  enlighten- 
ment from  whence  arose  the  American  civi- 
lization that  has  so  far  followed  so  different  a 
course.  The  rejection  of  Christian  religion  by 
the  Enlightenment  has  obscured  the  fact, 
especially  to  Christians,  that  It  did  not  con- 
stitute a  rejection  of  Christian  morality.  To 
the  contrary,  it  was  more  often  In  the  name 
of  that  moraUty  that  the  creed  was  attacked. 
It  was  Rousseau,  as  Michael  Polanyl  argues 
(although    others    would    disagree)     whose 
work  widened  the  channels  of  EnUghtenment 
thought   so    that    in   fact   "they    could   be 
fraught   eventually   with    all    the    supreme 
hopes  of  Christianity,  the  hopes  which  ra- 
tionalism had  released  from  their  dogmatic 
frameword."  Wherewith,  supreme  of  Ironies, 
was  loosed  upon  the  world  a  moral  fury  that 
has  wrought  as  much  evil.  In  contrast  with 
the  mere  brutality  of  the  past,  as  mankind 
has   ever   known,   an   evil   which  may  yet 


destroy  us.  The  process  arises  from  a  se- 
quence of  premises  which  are  logically  un- 
assailable, yet  which  In  practice  produce  a 
society  that  Is  Inherently  unstable.  Polanyl 
states  the  argument,  which  he  correctly  ob- 
serves, no  one  has  yet  answered: 

"If  society  Is  not  a  divine  Institution.  It  is 
made  by  man.  and  man  is  free  to  do  with 
society  what  he  likes.  There  Is  then  no  ex- 
cuse for  having  a  bad  society,  and  we  mxist 
make  a  good  one  without  delay.  For  this  pur- 
pose you  must  take  power  and  you  can  take 
power  over  a  bad  society  only  by  revolution; 
so  you  must  go  ahead  and  make  a  revolu- 
tion. Moreover,  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
improvement  of  society,  you  need  comprehen- 
sive powers  so  you  must  regard  all  resistance 
to  yourself  as  high  treason  and  must  put  it 
down  mercilessly." 

Repeatedly,  as  this  fervor  becomes  patho- 
logical, a  kind  of  inversion  takes  place  which 
transforms  violence  from  a  means  to  an  end 
to  an  end  in  itself.  There  are  surprises  but 
few  mysteries  to  this  process:  the  nineteenth 
century  was  able  to  read  it  in  Russian  novels; 
the  twentieth  to  watch  it  on  film.  It  has  been 
the  great  disease  of  the  committed  intellec- 
tual of  our  time.  Thirty  years  ago,  Orwell 
wrote  that:  "The  common  man  Is  still  living 
in  the  mental  world  of  Dickens,  but  nearly 
ever^  modem  Intellectual  has  gone  over  to 
some  or  other  form  of  totalitarianism."  For 
that  Is  the  correct  term.  The  total  state;  the 
pollticlzatlon  of  all  things.  It  would  seem 
that  Britain  and  America  managed  In  the 
nineteenth  century  to  escape  any  deep  infes- 
tation of  this  view  mostly  by  not  thinking  too 
closely  about  politics.  But  one  result  of  this  is 
that  in  political  theory  there  is  no  serious 
counter  argument:  all  one  can  say  Is  that  one 
does  not  Uke  doing  good  by  sending  men  "up 
against  the  wall"  to  .ise  the  apparent  term  of 
Che  Guevera  and  the  battle  cry  of  the  Bar- 
nard girls.  For  the  disease  Is  amongst  us,  and 
win  spread.  Incongruously,  It  appears  to  have 
taken  roots  within  organized  religion  itself. 
The  course  of  the  coming  generation  Is  all 
but  fixed:  It  will  Include  a  strong  and  pos- 
sibly growing  echelon  that  VTlll  challenge  the 
authority  of  American  Institutions  across  the 
board,  and  will  not  be  especially  scrupulous 
as  to  how  It  does  so.  In  this  the  extreme  left 
Is  very  likely  to  be  Joined  by  the  extreme 
right,  for  to  each  the  values  and  process  of 
the  present  American  democracy  are  the  en- 
emy to  be  destroyed. 

All  In  all.  there  Is  cause  enough  for  despair. 
As  Midge  Decter  has  put  It:  "When  you  are 
caught  between  left  and  right,  the  only  way 
to  go  Is  down."  But  we  are  not  yet  down.  We 
are  a  strong  and  competent  people,  increas- 
ingly. I  think,  aware  of  our  troubles  and 
dangers  and  shortcomings.  The  challenge  to 
authority  that  Is  now  upon  us  can  strengthen 
and  renew  Institutions  as  mu(^  as  it  can 
weaken  them.  And  It  can  be  fim.  There  Is  al- 
ways room,  as  Orwell  wrote,  "for  one  more 
custard  pie."  We  are  not  especially  well 
equipped  In  conceptual  terms  to  ride  out  the 
storm  ahead,  but  there  are  things  we  know 
without  fully  understanding,  and  one  of 
these  Is  the  \iltlmate  value  of  privacy,  and 
the  final  ruin  when  all  things  have  become 
political. 

Having  through  all  my  adult  life  worked 
to  make  the  American  national  government 
larger,  stronger,  more  astlve.  I  nonetheless 
plead  that  there  are  limits  to  what  it  may 
be  asked  to  do.  In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 
President  Kennedy  Journeyed  to  Amherst  to 
dedicate  a  library  to  Robert  Frost  and  to 
speak  to  this  point.  "The  powers  of  the  Pres- 
idency," he  remarked,  "are  often  described. 
Its  limitations  should  occasionally  be  remem- 
bered." 

The  matter  com.es  to  this.  The  stability  of 
a  democracy  depends  very  much  on  the  peo- 
ple making  a  careful  distinction  between 
what  government  can  do  and  what  It  cannot 
do.  To  demand  what  can  be  done  Is  alto- 
gether In  order:  some  may  wish  such  things 
accomplished,  some  may  not,  and  the  ma- 


jority may  decide.  But  tc  seek  that  which 
cannot  be  provided,  especially  to  do  so  with 
the  passionate  but  misinformed  conviction 
that  It  can  be,  Is  to  create  the  conditions  of 
frustration  and  ruin. 

What  is  it  government  cannot  provide?  It 
cannot  provide  values  to  p>er8ons  who  have 
none,  or  who  have  lost  those  they  had.  It 
cannot  provide  a  meaning  to  life.  It  cannot 
provide  Inner  peace.  It  can  provide  outlets 
for  moral  energies,  but  It  cannot  create  those 
energies.  In  particular,  government  cannot 
cojje  with  the  crisis  in  values  which  is  sweep- 
ing the  western  world.  It  cannot  respond  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  young  people 
do  not  believe  what  those  before  them  have 
believed,  do  not  accept  the  authority  of  in- 
stitutions and  customs  whose  authority  has 
heretofore  been  accepted,  do  not  embrace  or 
even  very  much  like  the  culture  that  they 
Inherit. 

The  twentieth  century  Is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  societies  that  did  not  understand 
or  accept  this  fact  of  the  human  condition. 
Ours  Is  not  the  first  culture  to  encounter 
such  a  crisis  In  values.  Others  have  done  so, 
have  given  In  to  the  seeming  sensible  solu- 
tion of  politicizing  the  crisis,  have  created 
the  total  state,  and  have  destroyed  them- 
selves In  the  process.  Irving  Kristol  has 
warned  against  It  In  terms  at  once  cogent 
and  urgent : 

•'The  one  way  not  to  cope  toith  this  crisis 
in  values  is  through  organized  political- 
ideological  action.  Most  of  the  hysteVla,  much 
of  the  stupidity,  and  a  good  part  of  the  bes- 
tiality of  the  twentieth  century  have-  arisen 
from  efforts  to  do  precisely  this.  Not  only  do 
such  efforts  fall;  they  fail  In  the  costliest 
fashion.  And  if  modern  history  can  be  said 
to  teach  anything.  It  Is  that.  Intolerable  as 
a  crisis  In  values  may  be,  It  Invariably  turns 
out  to  be  far  less  intolerable  than  any  kind 
of  'final  solution'  imposed  by  direct  political 
action." 

I  surely  do  not  argue  for  a  quletlstlc  gov- 
ernment acquiescing  in  whatever  the  tides 
of  fortune  or  Increments  of  miscalculation 
bring  about:  and  In  our  time  they  have 
brought  about  hideous  things.  I  do  not  pre- 
scribe for  social  scientists  or  government  of- 
ficials a  future  of  contented  apoplexy  as 
they  observe  the  mounting  disaffection  of  the 
young.  I  certainly  do  not  argue  for  Iron  re- 
sistance, as  other  societies  have  successfully 
resisted  somewhat  similar  movements  In  the 
past. 

I  simply  plead  for  the  religious  and  ethical 
sensibility  in  the  culture  to  see  more  clearly 
what  Is  at  Issue,  and  to  do  Its  work. 

Sympathy  Is  not  enough.  Tout  pardonner, 
c'est  tout  comprendre  Is  not  a  maxim  that 
would  pass  muster  with  Bernanos  or  any 
who  have  helped  us  through  the  recent  or 
distant  past.  If  politics  In  America  Is  not 
to  become  the  art  of  the  Impossible,  the 
limits  of  politics  must  be  perceived,  and  the 
province  of  moral  philosophy  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  ON  OUR  CAM- 
PUSES?—AN  ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT 
H.  WYATT,  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY, INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  champions  of  educa- 
tion in  my  own  State  of  Indiana  is  Rob- 
ert H.  Wyatt,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers  Association.  Mr. 
Wyatt,  who  is  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  recently 
published  an  article  entitled,  "A  Look  at 
the  Universities — ^What  Is  Happening  on 


Our  Campuses?"  in  the  summer  1969  is- 
sue of  the  Indiana  Teacher. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  read  with  much  interest  the  views  of 
this  distinguished  educational  leader,  and 
I  insert  his  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

A  Look  at  thi  Univmsitiks — What  Is  Hap- 
pening ON  OuB  Campttsxs? 
(By  Robert  H.  Wyatt) 

The  problem  of  trouble  on  the  campuses  Is 
of  such  significance  that  organizations  In- 
terested in  advancing  the  cause  of  education 
should  give  It  continuing  and  penetrating 
study. 

It  Is  easy  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  obstreperous  young  people  on  our  cam- 
puses are  kicking  up  trouble  and  should  be 
coralled  and  punished.  It  Is  also  easy  to  ac- 
cept the  thesis  that  existing  structure  and 
operation  of  higher  education  are  entirely 
good  and  projier — therefore  any  young  per- 
son who  goes  to  college  should  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity.  It  would  then  follow 
that  he  should  take  It  or  leave  It.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  own  abilities  and  virtues. 

These  concepts  are  fallacious.  Higher  edu- 
cation Is  to  a  certain  extent  a  privilege  of  the 
Individual,  but  society's  stake  In  that  In- 
dividual's education  is  greater  than  the  In- 
dividual's own. 

Education  Is  the  genius  of  this  great  re- 
public. Free  public  education  has  truly  been 
the  source  and  motive  power  for  the  biUld- 
Ing  of  our  great,  affluent  economy  and  the  so- 
cial and  political  system  that  provides  the 
highest  standards  of  living  In  the  world. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  statesmen 
through  the  years — such  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Horace  Mann,  and  John  Dewey — who 
saw  that  education  Is  of  such  Import  to  so- 
ciety that  It  Is  the  duty  of  society  to  try  to 
niirture  and  develop  all  the  talent  the  na- 
tion {possesses,  whether  oui  young  people 
want  their  talents  developed  or  not.  There 
are  times  In  the  life  of  a  child  when  he  might 
choose  to  discontinue  his  education.  Such 
a  choice  might  extend  Into  his  teens  or  twen- 
ties, but  the  decision  must  not  be  his  alone. 
It  must  be  the  decision  of  society,  exercised 
through  the  democratic  process. 

SOME  "SOLUTIONS"  BETOND  BELIEF 

The  current  suggestions  being  offered  by 
some  polltlcans  that  dissenting  students 
shovild  be  swept  out  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  almost  beyond  belief  In  a 
free  democratic  society.  One  Is  tempted  to 
ask,  "Sweep  them  Into  what,  or  Into  where, 
and  with  what  results?" 

Fortunately  many  college  administrators 
are  exercising  the  boldness  to  reply  to  such 
political  figures — even  on  the  highest  levels 
of  government — that  such  proposals,  how- 
ever weU-meant,  could  hamper  or  doom  the 
efforts  of  Intelligent  college  personnel  to 
solve  the  baffling  problems  of  educating 
America's  youth. 

False  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  function 
of  education  in  a  democracy  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  with  us  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic.  What  is  new  in  this  situa- 
tion is  the  role  and  the  direction  the  uni- 
versities are  taking. 

TTNTVEBSITT  TROtTBLES  FORECAST 

Seven  years  ago,  in  1962,  at  our  French 
Lick  Leadership  Conference,  I  commented  to 
you  on  some  of  the  forces  at  work  In  the 
universities.  On  that  occasion  I  said: 

"It  Is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history  that 
an  organization  or  an  Institution  has  an 
overpowering  tendency  to  envelop  Itself  In 
forms  and  trappings  and  prerogatives  that 
become  more  and  more  Important  as  the 
years  pass.  In  some  Instances  these  artificial 
objectives  actually  succeed  in  enslaving  the 
institution  to  the  preservation  of  the  forma 
rather  than  serving  the  purposes  for  which 
the     organization     was     established.     This 
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danger  to  the  vlriuty.  the  creativeness,  and 
the  flexibility  of  an  organization  amounts 
to  a  kind  of  cannibalism  which  muat  be 
continually  analyzed  and  fought  off  if  the 
organization  is  to  remain  sufficiently  dy- 
namic to  serve  the  cause  It  espouses. 

"Educational  Institutions  at  this  moment 
are  being  challenged  by  the  great  new  de- 
velopments In  science,  automation,  and 
social  consciousness  which  they  themselves 
have  developed  In  their  classrooms.  The 
forma  and  the  trappings  and  prerogatives 
that  have  grown  up  in  these  Institutions, 
their  athletic  programs,  their  mania  for 
power,  for  bigness,  for  control,  are  threaten- 
ing the  adequacy,  the  efficiency,  and  the 
economy  with  which  they  are  finding  and 
serving  the  real  objective  of  education- 
development  of  the  intellectual  resources  of 
our  country." 

Above  and  beyond  these  activities,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  vmlverslty  with  the  mili- 
tary in  diverting  faculty  talents  into  de- 
structive research,  the  relationship  of  uni- 
versity staff  and  officials  with  numerous 
large  corporations  bent  on  pursuing  their 
vested  Interests,  and  the  lack  of  adapta- 
bUlty  to  new  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal events  and  movements — all  these  prac- 
tlcee  place  In  the  hands  of  dissenting  stu- 
dents enough  substance  and  enough  status 
that  they  should  be  heard  and  the  time- 
worn  programs  of  the  universities  should  be 
shaken  and  re-examined. 

Obviously  we  cannot  approve  or  permit 
student  violence  and  lawlessness  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  other  students  and  citizens 
Obviously  if  there  are  any  outside  organi- 
zation involvements  or  Influences  Inciting 
violence  in  student  groups  they  should  be 
identified  and  exposed.  It  Is  Indeed  to  be 
hoped  that  the  responsible  among  the  stu- 
dents will  soon  Inspire  the  confidence  of  the 
mass  of  the  sudent  body  and  that  the  net  re- 
sults of  the  outbreaks  of  1969  wUl  be  pro- 
ductive of  true  advances  In  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Students  of  this  generation  have  had  ex- 
periences with  the  mass  media  and  with  the 
accelerated  urbanization  of  our  society  that 
have  advanced  their  comprehension  and 
their  store  of  knowledge  several  years  be- 
yond that  of  their  predecessors  of  the  pre- 
vious generation.  In  addlUon  to  that,  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  advanced  so  striking- 
ly that  a  college  freshman  is  at  least  two 
years  advanced  beyond  his  counterpart  of 
the  previous  generations. 


magic  names  helped  lure  them  to  that  par- 
ticular Institution. 

"It  is  no  Indorsement  of  the  crackpot 
ideas  and  movements  often  spawned  in  such 
surroundings  to  recognize  that  much  of  the 
harah  criticism  leveled  at  the  faults  of  big- 
ness is  valid." 

These  facts  and  many  others  growing  out 
of  our  current  social  and  political  Ufe  should 
shock  college  administrators  into  a  re- 
evaluaUon  of  their  programs  and  the  extent 
to  which  their  actlvlUes  have  strayed  from 
the  purposes  for  which  the  InstituUons  were 
founded. 
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TIME  TO  BBSTDDT  STBUCTtTRES 

To  summarize,  the  fact  is  that  the  iinlver- 
slty,  like  all  other  InstituUons  that  are  estab- 
lished for  a  purpose  and  which  live  on  for 
many  years  after  the  purpose  Is  IdenUfled 
finds  itself  In  the  position  of  need  for  a  re- 
study  of  its  structure  and  its  program  to 
achieve  those  accepted  objectives.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  Involved  in  the  conduct  of  an 
institution  are  subject  to  the  hiunan  desire, 
subconscious  or  conscious,  to  maintain  the 
forms  and  traditions  that  contribute  to  their 
Interests. 

On  top  of  all  this  comes  the  shocking  dis- 
regard of  university  finances  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  1969  Legislature  and  the  In- 
creases in  tuition  of  50  percent  to  75  percent 
on  the  18th  Centiu^  thesis  that  education  is 
a  privilege  to  be  paid  for  by  those  who  are 
able— aU  this  In  apparent  Ignorance  of  the 
modem  imperative  for  a  population  educated 
for  the  sodal  and  technological  demands 
of  the  21st  Century. 

To  counteract  this  kind  of  thinking  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers  Association  should 
attempt  to  balance  all  of  the  factors  in  these 
modem  student  uprisings  and  assume  a  role 
of  scholarly  balance  in  appraising  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Association  should  and  will  take  a 
constructive  position  on  the  need  for  Junior 
community  colleges;  on  the  mania  of  the  big 
university  to  capture  and  absorb  private  or- 
ganizations for  university  prestige  and 
power;  and  upon  the  distortlonary  drive  to 
sell  intellectual  talent  and  research  for  great 
corporate  and  federal  monies.  We  must  lead 
In  this  Imperative  crusade  to  restore  the 
universities  to  the  pmsult  of  the  goals  that 
gave  them   birth. 


Urr   us   HELP   TOUNC   HUMANtTAMANS 

The  students  are  rendering  a  great  serv- 
ice. Some  of  It  is  far  too  violent  and  should 
be  curbed,  but  the  great  mass  of  students 
are  grappling  with  the  hard  problems  of  to- 
day and  are  viewing  them  without  the 
clouded  vision  that  comes  from  vested  in- 
terest of  a  material  kind.  Let's  give  them  all 
the  help  and  all  the  encouragement  we  can 
in  their  efforts  to  serve  humanity  early  in 
me  before  other  activities  and  "programs 
clutter  up  their  vision  and  impair  their 
singleness  of  purpose. 

The  students  actually  do  have  valid  com- 
plaints. Even  the  conservative  Indianapolis 
Star  In  a  recent  editorial  took  the  rather 
surprising  position  that: 

'The  faceless,  factory-like  quality  of  the 
larger  universities  confuses,  frustrates  and 
ultimately  alienates  and  angers  many  young 
studente.  They  see  themselves  as  cogs  In  a 
huge  machine.  They  are  herded  around  like 
livestock.  They  are  moved  by  the  numbers 
They  feel  like  zeroes  in  the  equation  of 
campus  life. 

"They  are  tought  in  oversize  classes 
sometimes  so  huge  they  cannot  even  see 
the  far-off  'prof,'  who  is  likely  to  be  a 
teaching  assistant,  talking  metallically 
tlirough  a  public  address  system.  They  rarely 
if  ever  see  the  'superstar'  professors  whose 


THE  HEART  OP  THE  MATTER 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Jeaders  in  Ameri- 
can education  is  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer 
president,   Teachers   CoU^e,   Columbia 
University. 

On  June  3,  1969, 1  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Dr.  Fischer  deliver  the  principal 
address  at  the  commencement  day  con- 
vocation at  Teachers  College.  Dr.  Fisch- 
er's address  on  that  occasion  was  a  most 
perceptive  analysis  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  American  education  to- 
day and  I  therefore  insert  his  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Heart  of  the  Matter 
It  Is  too  early  to  predict  the  full  effects  of 
recent  university  disturbances,  but  one  con- 
sequence is  already  evident:  Commencement 
oratory  Is  flowing  in  new  directions.  There 
are  those,  of  course,  who  were  hoping  for  the 
total  disappearance  of  this  quaint  art  form 
But  that  would  be  Improbable,  for  it  meets 
a  deep-seated  human  need.  The  commence- 
ment speech  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldeat 
forms  of  confrontation- it  U  the  Establish- 
ment's very  own,  and  neither  revolution  nor 
reform  is  likely  soon  to  do  it  in. 


If  the  oommeaicement  address  is  not  about 
to  be  abandoned,  we  may  be  confident  that 
it  will  be  altered.  Today  I  make  a  token  con 
trlbuti<Mi  to  that  process.  In  a  public  dUuiav 
of  self-oontPol,  I  shall  refrain  from  glvlne  th« 
members  of  thU  class  any  advice  whats4ver 
For  well  over  thirty  years  I  have  been  advis. 
Ing  graduates  on  how  to  manage  the  world 
with  results  that  are  readily  visible  You  wiii 
understand,  then,  why  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  deny  you  the  advantage  that  so  manv  of 
your  predecessors  have  enjoyed.  But  I  am 
resolute.  As  you  pass  today  from  the  tranoull 
groves  of  academe  to  the  crude  contests  or 
the  outer  world,  you  wUl  simply  have  to 
make  it  on  your  own. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  exercUes  like  these 
to  incline  our  thinking  to  the  future  This 
year  the  inducements  to  look  that  way  are 
stronger  than  they  ordinarily  are,  not  onlv 
because  the  recent  past  is  so  full  of  events 
we  would  prefer  to  forget,  but  more  particu- 
larly because  of  the  promising  new  ventures 
that  are  under  way. 

In  Columbia  the  year  has  been  better  than 
the  staunchest  optimist  would  have  pre 
dieted  last  June.  If  in  Teachers  College  the 
contrast  between  actuality  and  expectation 
has  been  less  marked,  it  is  because  a  year  aeo 
we  were  already  set  upon  a  good  beglnnlne 
Since  that  time  the  widespread  contribution 
of  Ideas,  support,  and  leadership  from  every 
segment  of  the  College  has  produced  sub- 
stantlal  gains  In  many  aspects  of  our  com- 
mon concerns. 

Recruitment  and  admissions  policies  have 
been  revised  to  attract  promising  students 
whom     traditional    procedures    might    not 

New  scholarships  have  been  established  to 
assist  able  but  impoverished  students  par- 
ticularly among  minority  groups. 

New  programs  and  courses  have  been 
planned  to  respond  to  urban  problems. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  have  worked 
with  our  neighbors  of  Morningslde.  Harlem 
and  other  commimlties  to  strengthen  local 
educational  programs,  from  the  nursery 
school  to  the  senior  adult  level. 

A  construction  program  Is  l)elng  projected 
with  community  help  to  meet  simultaneously 
the  expansion  needs  of  the  College  and  the 
housing  needs  of  the  area. 

In  the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  sci- 
ences; m  policy  and  practice;  In  every  area 
of  human  development;  m  health,  recrea- 
tion, rehabUltatlon  and  gtiidance;  through 
teaching,  research  and  service,  the  work  of 
Teachers  College  has  gone  forward. 

And  as  we  have  worked  at  these  tasks  we 
have  found  new  ways  to  manage  our  insti- 
tutional affairs.  In  making  decisions  in 
formulating  policy,  In  evaluating  our  per- 
formance, aU  of  us,  students,  faculty,  trustees 
and  staff  have  leamed  together  and  from  one 
another.  And  for  that  learning,  the  Colleee  la 
clearly  the  stronger. 

Yet,  better  than  any  others  could,  the 
members  of  this  company  know  that  our 
attainments  are  well  this  side  of  perfection. 
Things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done  we 
have  done.  Tasks  that  should  by  now  have 
been  completed  remain  unfinished.  Still,  this 
has  been  a  year  of  growth  and  gain  and  the 
credit  for  it  must  be  distributed  widely.  The 
finest  part  of  the  story,  however,  lies  not  in 
what  we  have  finished,  not  even  In  what  we 
have  begun.  The  best  part  of  aU  Is  In  the  still 
untapped  possibilities  that  we  have  dis- 
covered and  in  am  fellows. 

The  principal  question  every  university 
faces  today  is  how  to  respond  to  the  tasks 
the  times  Impose.  On  every  camptis  we  must 
decide  to  what  ends  we  shall  commit  our- 
selves, to  what  purposes  we  shall  direct  our 
energies.  Repeatedly  we  are  reminded  that 
we  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  to  be  sure, 
we  must.  The  thralldom  of  old  dogma,  the 
inertia  of  inherited  prejudice  Inhibits  every 
fresh  departure  and  delays  us  every  day.  But 
It  is  not  only  the  past  that  retards  our  prog- 


ress. Contemporary  errors  also  warp  our  ra- 
tionality and  distort  our  Judgment.  Too 
often  we  forget  that  the  mecms  we  choose  in 
bASte  bec<»ne  at  once  the  nearer  edge  ot  the 
end  we  shall  inevitably  reach. 

In  institutions  dedicated  to  the  unim- 
peded search  tor  truth,  where  the  relations 
of  men  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  should  be 
governed  by  the  rule  of  reason,  it  is  especi- 
ally deplorable  to  see  candor  displaced  by 
sentimentality  and  reason  yield  to  force. 
None  of  our  institutions  is  beyond  need  of 
improvement.  In  some  we  may  be  sure  that 
significant  change  will  not  begin  untU 
keener  vision  is  stimulated  by  increased 
vigor.  Occasionally  both  may  have  to  be  In- 
troduced with  some  degree  of  external  in- 
sistence. But  nowhere  can  sound  reform 
be  accomplished  through  soft-headed  ac- 
quiescence to  misguided  demands. 

Some  of  the  current  efforts  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  students  offer 
ready  examples  of  this  error.  The  knowledge 
that  advantaged  students  who  are  admitted 
to  college  and  awarded  degrees  often  obtain 
good  positions  In  society  has  led  some  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  the  same  happy  fate  will 
inevitably  be  shared  by  every  disadvantaged 
youngster — If  only  be  can  manage  to  reach 
a  campus  and  get  his  name  on  a  diploma. 
From  this  misconception,  only  a  few  more 
wrong  steps  carry  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  grades  are  meaningless  symbols,  de- 
gree programs  barriers  to  block  the  poor,  and 
every  academic  requirement  but  another 
trick  to  deny  the  deserving  their  natural 
rights. 

The  sensible,  himiane  revision  of  admis- 
sion policies  and  the  imaginative  redesign 
of  curricula — both  of  which  are  necessary 
and  overdue — could  if  we  are  not  careful 
deteriorate  Into  the  perpetration  of  an 
academic  fraud.  The  most  damaged  victims 
of  that  deception  would  be  the  very  young 
people  who  can  least  afford  It.  That  many  of 
those  responsible  meant  well,  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  unintended  result  of  chari- 
table motives,  would  be  a  cruelly  ironic  ex- 
cuse. It  would  be  a  bitter  mockery,  indeed, 
If  a  century  of  struggle  to  win  equal  access 
to  high  quality  education  for  all  Americans 
should  now  end  in  a  cheap  scheme  to  assure 
every  minority  student  a  diploma  signify- 
ing successful  occupation  of  the  dean's 
office. 

But  m  decency  and  humanity,  we  cannot 
drop  the  matter  there.  For  the  plain  fact  is 
that  young  Americans  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, particularly  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  long-deprived  minorities,  are  being  de- 
nied the  opportunities  that  are  due  them. 
A  college  education  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  personal  preferment,  a 
privilege  for  those  who  can  afford  It,  or  a 
charity  to  be  extended — sparingly — to  those 
of  the  poor  who  display  enough  distinction 
or  docility. 

"In  the  conditions  of  modem  life,"  White- 
head warned  us  long  ago,  "the  rule  is  abso- 
lute. The  race  that  does  not  value  trained 
Intelligence  is  doomed." 

For  the  young  person  who  would  make 
the  most  of  himself  and  of  his  place  in  so- 
ciety, no  less  than  for  the  nation  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  higher  education  must  be 
reconilzed  as  a  universal  necessity.  The 
transklon  to  such  a  view  vrlU  not  be  easy. 
It  happens,  however,  to  be  imperative,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  we  shall  have  to  man- 
age the  changes  in  personal  attitude  and 
institutional  policy  that  ic,  reqiiiree. 

One  consequence  of  such  a  shift  will  be  to 
abandon  the  notion  that  a  bachelor's  di- 
ploma is  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the 
elite.  Today  we  must  be  p>repared  to  consider 
higher  education  as  in  1848  Horace  Mann 
viewed  universal  primary  education:  "the 
great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men.  the 
balance  wheel  of  the  social  machinery."  Seen 
In  that  light,  the  award  of  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree would  signify  not  separation  from  the 


broad  body  of  citizens  but  entry  into  the 
membership  of  those  who  have  profited  fr<Hn 
the  normal  opportunity  for  intellectual  de- 
velopment that  free  men  should  have. 

In  a  society  dedicated  as  ours  has  long 
been  In  principle,  and  must  now  be  in  prac- 
tice, to  personal  fulfillment  f<X'  all  Its  peo- 
ple, education  Is  demeaned  if  it  serves  mainly 
as  a  vast  sorting  mechanism.  Schools  and 
colleges  have  more  Important  functions  than 
screening  the  less  apt  from  the  more  able, 
the  less  acceptable  from  the  more  present- 
able. The  traditional  view  of  the  educational 
system  as  a  pyramid  that  should  be  organ- 
ized and  administered  to  assure  that  only 
a  few  survive  to  the  apex  has  become  a 
wasteful  and  Inhumane  anachronism.  The 
proper  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  reduce 
but  to  Increase  the  number  of  people  who 
are  enabled  to  perform  nearer  to  the  p>eak 
of  their  abilities.  In  an  open  society,  schools 
and  colleges  should  make  it  possible  for  ever 
larger  proportions  of  the  population  to  move 
to  higher  levels  of  performance  and  partici- 
pation. 

The  inclusive  approach  to  education  re- 
quires us  neither  to  abandon  scholarly  stand-  - 
ards  nor  to  reject  the  goal  of  academic  ex- 
cellence. On  the  contrary,  the  object  should 
be  to  encourage  enhanced  respect  for  stand- 
ards and  higher  achievement  by  larger  num- 
bers of  students.  To  accomplish  those  ends, 
however,  we  shall  have  to  assign  higher  prior- 
ity to  teaching  and  learning  than  we  do  to 
testing  and  screening.  One  of  the  best  kept 
secrets  of  the  academic  world,  as  true  today 
as  It  has  been  for  centuries,  Is  that  reputa- 
tions of  educational  Institutions  usually  re- 
veal as  much  about  their  admission  policies 
as  they  do  about  the  teaching  proficiency  of 
their  faculties.  Prom  the  nursery  school  to 
the  graduate  professional  level,  It  Is  a  truism 
of  academic  life  that  if  the  students  are  se- 
lected with  sufficient  care  any  institution  can 
be  made  to  look  better  than  It  really  is.  The 
test  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  college  is  not  the 
promise  students  possess  before  they  arrive 
but  how  their  performance  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  time  they  leave. 

Opportunities  offered  students  need  not  be 
narrowed  merely  because  an  Institution 
broadens  its  receptiveness.  When  windows 
are  opened  upon  a  wider  world,  the  sharp- 
eyed  see  no  less  because  companions  of  dim- 
mer vision  share  the  view.  The  perceptive  ob- 
server sees  even  more  when  he  helps  another 
to  expand  his  own  awareness.  Higher  educa- 
tion can  be  made  more  Inclusive  without 
sacrificing  either  relevance  or  effectiveness. 
The  evidence  is  abundant  that  uncounted 
thousands  who  are  now  denied  access  to 
higher  education  are  entirely  capable  of 
profiting  from  scholarly  discipline,  if  only 
they  can  obtain  a  suitable  comblnatlpn  of  in- 
centive and  opportunity.  But  they  must  find 
it  in  an  environment  that  offers  enough  per- 
sonal security  to  permit  them  to  respond  to 
the  Incentive  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportvinity. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  students  of  uni- 
vereity  age  have  been  badly  handicapped  by 
poor  primary  and  secondary  schools.  But 
their  early  deprivation  is  no  reason  to  deny 
them  later  opportunity.  Indeed,  it  Is  the 
clearest  Justification  imaginable  to  see  that 
they  receive  as  young  adults  the  advantages 
they  missed  as  children.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  expansion  of  opp>ortunity  In 
higher  education  is  now  retarded  by  our 
reluctance  to  liberalize  admissions  criteria 
and  by  habitual  persistence  in  old  predis- 
positions. 

I  have  invited  your  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem today  not  to  suggest  that  solutions  are 
readily  available.  You  know  as  weU  as  I  that 
far  from  seeing  clear  answers,  we  do  not  yet 
underetand  the  questions.  But  this  much  I 
do  know:  what  we  face  here  is  essentially  a 
moral  issue.  Profound  academic  and  profes- 
sional considerations  flow  from  it.  New 
formulations  of  policy  and  new  patterns  of 


practice  must  be  devised  to  deal  with  it.  We 
shall  undoubtedly  have  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  quite  different  ways  of  appraising 
potentiality  and  performance.  The  tasks  that 
now  fall  to  our  profession  will  be  exceedingly 
demanding. 

But  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  where  pro- 
fessional practice  and  public  policy  converge, 
the  issue  Is  essentially  moral  and.  like  most 
moral  issues,  ultimately  simple.  How  shaU 
our  institutions,  and  we  who  are  accountable 
for  them,  serve  and  enhance  the  Individu- 
ality of  each  of  our  people?  What  power  have 
we.  and  what  duty,  to  help  every  young  per- 
son not  only  to  make  his  mark  but  to  find 
his  soul? 

Only  a  brave  man  or  a  fool  would  claim  to 
know  the  full  meaning  of  the  turmoil  now 
that  wracks  the  world.  But  the  more  I  see 
of  It  the  stronger  my  conviction  grows  that 
we  may  be  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new 
era  in  relations  among  men,  a  period  that 
may  well  be  marked  by  a  heightened  regard 
for  Individuality  and  a  wholly  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  poesibllitles  of 
community. 

The  events  that  are  shaking  academic  In- 
stitutions today  are  one  manifestation  of  this 
world-wide  ferment,  but  they  have  a  special 
significance  of  their  own.  For  with  remark- 
able clarity  they  reveal  the  values  and  the 
commitments  of  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  generation. 

To  understand  what  is  occurring,  to  sense 
its  import  now  and  for  the  future,  we  must 
read  the  signs  with  care.  The  spume  that 
blows  from  the  wave  crest  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  running  of  the  tide.  It  would 
be  a  serious  error  to  assume  that  the  dlsrup- 
tora,  the  exhibitionists,  and  the  barbarians 
who  make  a  mockery  of  serlovis  reform,  rep- 
resent today's  students  or  speak  for  them. 
But  it  would  be  a  far  more  profound  error 
to  underestimate  the  determination  of  large 
numbers  of  our  finest  young  people  to  see 
that  the  management  of  our  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs  is  made  more  responsive  to  the 
principles  of  decency  and  morality. 

Father  Andrew  Oreeley  puts  the  matter 
well  when  he  writes  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
immorality,  but  that  young  people  are  "al- 
most too  moral  for  the  ethical  systems  avail- 
able to  them." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
change  in  some  places  is  excessively  high. 
Good  people  are  being  hurt  and  sound  in- 
stitutions are  being  needlessly  damaged.  But 
we  must  not  allow  our  own  perspectives  to 
be  distorted  by  the  outrageous  Incidents  that 
attract  the  cameras  and  gain  the  headlines. 
The  froth  Is  not  the  wave,  and  the  wave  Is 
not  the  tide. 

If  there  Is  any  validity  at  all  In  this  Inter- 
pretation of  our  troubles,  the  Implications 
for  those  who  teach  are  at  once  staggering 
and  enormously  sustaining.  For  whatever  the 
prospect,  our  best  hope — our  only  hope — lies 
m  cultivating  the  possibilities — intellectual, 
esthetic,  moral — of  every  person  In  this  land. 
It  Is  a  great  work  to  which  you  have  turned 
your  hands  emd  set  your  minds.  As  you  try 
to  measure  up  to  it.  I  wish  you  well. 


TO  SAVE  THE  BIG  WALNUT 
VALLEY  IN  INDIANA 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  concern 
to  all  of  us  here  and  to  a  great  many  of 
our  citizens :  the  increasing  threat  which 
burgeoning  industrial  America  poses  to 
our  natural  environment. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
environs  in  which  today's  Americans  live 
is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  in  the  1970's. 
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But  we  must  move  quickly  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  our  land. 
Today  I  want  to  point  out  some  of  what 
we  must  do. 

Our  economy  is  now  producing  more 
than  ever  before,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  even  brighter.  But  we 
have  paid  dearly  for  our  industrial 
growth  in  unnecessary  damage  to  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Nation. 

Oil  from  faulty  drillings  fouls  our 
beaches  and  endangers  marine  life  and 
water  fowl. 

Pollution  of  the  air  takes  minutes  from 
each  of  our  lives. 

Human  and  industrial  waste  soils  our 
streams  and  rivers. 

Poisonous  pesticides  and  fertilizers 
contaminate  our  food. 

One  of  our  Great  Lakes  has  been  re- 
ported as  "dead."  and  fatal  illness 
threatens  others. 

Messy  industrial  areas,  unsightly  junk- 
yards, ugly  billboards,  and  thickets  of 
powerlines  diminish  the  joy  of  what  we 
could  otherwise  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  for  far 
too  long,  man  has  carelessly  assumed 
that  nature  can  absorb  unlimited  punish- 
ment. At  long  last  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  their  environment,  conscious  of 
the  arguments  set  forth  by  conservation- 
ists for  many  years — and  are  begirming 
to  show  some  willingness  to  conserve  the 
remaining  areas  of  our  great  outdoors 
and  to  repair  the  damage  caused  our 
envirorunent  by  thoughtless  policies  of 
industrial  expansion. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  now  turn 
back  the  clock.  Much  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment has  been  permanently  de- 
stroyed, but  some  portions  can  still  be 
restored  and  others  preserved.  There  is 
no  formula  for  instant  success  in  the 
effort  to  undertake  measures  to  conserve 
our  environment,  but  I  am  encouraged 
by  recent  progress  made  toward  this 
previous  objective. 
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EN VIKO  OMENTAL    (JUALITT    COUNCIL 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  tliis  month  Presi- 
dent Nixon  focused  public  attention  on 
the  need  for  coordinated  consideration 
of  environmental  problems  by  creating 
a  Cabinet-level  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there 
is  bipartisan  agreement  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  on  the  need 
for  legislation  and  programs  that  will 
leave  no  doubt  of  a  national  resolve  to 
stop  fouling  up  our  living  and  looking 
space. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  has  offered 
legislation  which  would  establish  a  na- 
tional environmental  policy  with  a  full 
staff  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  sup- 
plementing the  step  already  taken  by  our 
Chief  Executive.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
"assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetically  and 
culturally  pleasing  surroundings"  in  or- 
der to  attain  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
resources  compatible  with  conservation 
and  protection  of  the  environment,  and 
the  preservation  of  historic,  cultural,  and 
natural  values. 

Here  are  two  significant  aspects  of 
Senator  Jackson's  bill : 
First.  It  would  recognize  for  each  per- 


son a  "fundamental  and  inalienable  right 
to  a  healthful  environment"  and  would 
impose  on  everyone  a  'responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment." 

Second.  It  would  require  every  Federal 
agency  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  our  environment  according 
to  guidelines  set  up  by  Congress. 

Only  experience  will  point  to  the  pre- 
cise guidelines  needed  to  halt  the  erosion 
of  our  environment.  But  in  establishing 
initial  policy,  we  in  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  needs  of  environmental 
quality  will  not  be  met  simply  by  expand- 
ing traditional  resource  planning  pro- 
grams or  through  the  improvement  of 
economic  or  administrative  efficiency. 
I  make  this  observation  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Our  principal  objective  is  not  to 
meet  target  goals  for  commodity  produc- 
tion. 

Second.  Our  principal  objective  Is  not 
to  draw  upon  our  inventory  of  natural 
resources  and  predict  consumption  re- 
quirements. 

Third.  Our  principal  objective  is  not 
to  reduce  duplication  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Government  agencies. 

Fourth.  Nor  is  our  principal  purpose 
to  cut  Government  expenditures. 

What  we  do  can  help  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives, but  these  goals  are  all  incidental 
to  an  overriding  purpose:  to  define  the 
criteria  essential  to  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. 

A    FIRST    STEP 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far,  the  problems  of 
environment  have  been  almost  nobody's 
business  but  that  of  various  conservation 
groups.  It  is  time  to  make  the  problem 
of  environment  the  paramount  business 
of  the  Nation.  The  Environment  Quality 
Council  and  the  companion  legislation 
represent  a  first  step  in  this  direction. 

As  we  move  to  lift  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  however.  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  industry,  and  private 
groups  must  all  realize  that  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  it  will  probably  be  nec- 
essary in  some  cases  to  change  our  goals 
and  curtail  present  programs.  If  we  do 
not.  we  may  all  suffer  the  consequences 
through  the  subtle  beginning  of  man's 
own  self-destruction. 

My  concern  for  our  environment  stems 
largely  from  its  effect  on  our  daily  lives. 
It  is  the  quality  of  American  life  to  which 
we  must  now  give  more  attention.  One 
way  in  which  we  can  preserve  and  protect 
our  environment  is  to  insure  that  our 
natural  resources  are  employed  to  en- 
liance  the  quality  of  life  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

The  concept  of  the  use  of  our  natm-al 
resources  has  a  double  meaning.  There 
are  both  the  material  definition  and  the 
perhaps  deeper,  more  significant  psy- 
chological, /  and  spiritual  meaning 
through  which  these  resources  can  ele- 
vate the  hieart.  mind,  and  spirit. 

Of  coursevwe  must  develop  our  re- 
sources materiatty,  but  this  does  not  ob- 
viate the  need  for  land  free  from  the 
structures  of  our  modem  society  where 
each  of  us  can  walk— alone — away  from 
the  complexities  of  modem  life. 

The  boy  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  tene- 
ment in  New  York  City  or  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  deserves  a  place  where  he  can  dis- 


cover that  the  world  does  have  clean  air 
and  that  life  can  offer  more  than  the 
monotony  of  ghetto  existence.  The  girl 
studying  high  school  biology  or  the  col- 
lege  student  pursuing  advanced  studies 
in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  needs  a 
place  in  which  to  observe  his  discipline 
in  the  state  of  nature.  And  a  father  must 
have  a  place  where  he  can  take  his  family 
for  rest  and  recreation  at  reasonable  ex- 
pense. 


OPPOSES  BIG  WALNtrr  CREEK  PROJECT  IN  INDIAN* 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  urgent 
necessity  to  develop  our  resources  as  re- 
creation facilities  while  preserving  them 
in  their  natural  state,  I  have  supported 
the  fight  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes,  and 
this  is  why  I  am  today  announcing  my 
opposition  to  the  Big  Walnut  Creek  Res- 
ervoir project  proposed  by  the  U.S  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  is  this  latter  project.  Big  Walnut 
Valley— a  living  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory located  in  Putnam  County,  Ind 
some  35  miles  west  of  Indianapolis' 
Ind.— that  I  would  like  specifically  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  today. 

An  ill-conceived  and  poorly  justified 
proposal  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
threatens  to  destroy  the  Big  Walnut 
Valley.  The  valley  has  been  declared 
eligible  as  a  national  natural  landmark 
one  of  only  130  sites  in  the  entire  United 
States  to  be  declared  of  that  quality  and 
one  of  only  two  sites  in  Indiana  now 
eugible  for  this  nationally  significant 
designation. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  proposing  to 
build  a  dam  and  reservoir  in  the  Big 
Walnut  Valley.  Such  a  project  would 
flood  major  portions  of  the  valley 
destroying  its  natural  significance,  erase 
the  flood  plain  which  is  a  major  crite- 
rion, in  natural  landmark  recognition 
and  ruin  the  ecological  complex  which 
makes  the  valley  important. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OP    BIG    WALNUT    VALLEY 

Mr.  Speaker,  Big  Walnut  Valley  is  an 
imsurpassed  and  unduplicated  relic  of 
the  last  glacial  age  and  was  15,000  years 
m  creation.  Parts  of  its  ecology  include 
Indiana's  three  largest  remaining  east- 
era  hemlock  trees,  our  two  largest 
sassafras,  more  than  320  plant  species, 
125  or  more  species  of  birds,  and  Indi- 
ana's most  extensive  growth  of  Cana- 
dian yew.  This  valley  represents  a  living 
library  of  nature  which,  if  its  qualities 
are  preserved,  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  scholars  and  to  universities. 
Scientists  and  conservationists  point  out 
that  the  significance  of  the  Big  Walnut 
Valley  lies  not  simply  in  a  few  record 
trees  or  plant  growths  but  in  the  larger 
environmental  system  suitable  for  their 
occurence  and  proliferation. 

In  fact,  recognition  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  area's  ecological  value 
even  led  them  to  the  absurd  inclusion 
of  a  "nature  center" — containing  a 
museum  and  observation  towers  from 
which  visitors  could  watch  herons— in 
the  final  plans  for  the  project,  while 
the  corps  proposes  to  destroy  the  valley. 

The  justification  for  the  corps'  Big 
Walnut  proposal  has  been  a  benefit-cost 
ratio.  According  to  the  corps,  fiood  con- 
trol plus  recreation  value  plus  water 
shortage  plus  water  quality  control  are 
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estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
project  would  cost  in  tax  dollars. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  corps. 
First  professional  sedimentation  tests 
indicate  that  the  reservoir  would  be 
sUted  up  in  100  years,  a  relatively  short 
life  span  for  this  kind  of  project. 

Second,  "recreation"  areas  to  the  Army 
mean  speedboats  and  fishing  areas  and 
picnic  grounds.  There   are  eight  such 
"recreation"    areas    within    a    50-mUe 
radius  of  Indianapolis,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  outdoorsman  who  enjoys  hik- 
ing in  woods,  fishing  in  fresh   water 
streams,  and  the  serenity  of  an  unpol- 
luted river  running  through  a  cool  valley. 
Third,  there  are  abundant  water  stor- 
age facilities  in  close  proximity  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mud  Creek  and  Geist  Reser- 
voirs alone  could  be  expanded  to  add 
49  million  gallons  in  water  storage  with- 
out a  Big  Walnut  Reservoir. 

Fourth,  optimum  conditions  for  a  stor- 
age reservoir  are  opposite  from  the  opti- 
mum conditions  for  a  fiood  control  reser- 
voir. Yet  the  crops  claims  both  as  a  justi- 
fication for  this  project. 

REELSVILLE  FAR  BETTER  SITE  FOR  DAM 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  24  alternative 
sites  to  Big  Walnut  Valley,  which  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  concluded 
would  be  economically  feasible  and  com- 
parable in  cost-benefit  ratio,  is  a  dam 
near  Reelsvllle,  Ind. 

Under  corps'  criteria  this  location  of- 
fers far  superior  fiood  control  and  recrea- 
tional potential.  Reelsville  would  provide 
307  square  miles  for  flood  control  as  op- 
posed to  Big  Walnut  Valley's  197,  and 
would  offer  7,300  water  recreation  acres 
to  the  4,500  of  the  proposed  Big  Walnut 
Reservoir. 

Selection  of  the  Reelsville  site  would 
save  Big  Walnut  Valley  from  destruction. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oppose  the 
current  plans  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  for  this  reservoir  project. 

OPPOSmON   TO   PROJECT   SHARED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
my  opposition  to  the  corps'  plan  is  shared 
by  every  major  conservation  group  in  the 
State   of  Indiana:    the   Izaak   Walton 
League;  the  Indiana  Conservation  Coun- 
cil    an  affiliate  of  the  National  WUdlife 
Federation;  the Save-the-Dimes CouncU, 
which  for  years  has  battled  to  save  what 
is  left  of  our  Lake  Michigan  shoreline; 
the    National    Audubon    Society,    now 
headed  by  Dr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  former 
president  of  Indiana  University,  who  has 
made  personal  appeals  to  save  the  val- 
ley; the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science, 
which  includes  the  foremost  life  and 
earth  scientists  of  the  major  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State;  and  most 
of  our  coim try's  major  conservationists, 
including  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Wil- 
derness Society. 

Further,  officials  of  Indiana's  three 
largest  metropolitan  school  districts — 
Indianapolis.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Gary — 
have  signed  letters  for  the  record  asking 
that  the  corps'  plan  be  changed  to  pre- 
vent any  flooding  in  Big  Walnut  Valley. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  of  these  profes- 
sional leaders  and  conservationists  would 
not  argue  the  need  for  sound  water  man- 
agement programs,  their  perceptiveness 
leads  them  to  the  justified  position  that 


we  need  not  destroy  our  greatest  remain- 
ing natural  areas  on  the  anvil  of  a 
benefit-cost  ratio. 

INDIANA'S   NATURE    PRESERVES  ACT 

Mr    Speaker,  I  might  say  too,  that 
Indiana's  General   Assembly  passed   a 
landmark  bill  in  1967,  The  Nature  Pre- 
serves Act,  which  allows  the  State  to 
acquire  and  manage  areas  such  as  the 
Big  Walnut  Valley  in  the  public  interest 
for  educational,  scientific,  and  aesthetic 
purposes.  While  the  State  has  not  yet 
been  persuaded  that  the  Valley  should 
be  preserved,  there  is  no  question  that 
Big  Walnut  Valley,  as  a  national  natural 
landmark,    would   occupy   perhaps   the 
highest  priority   for  dedication  as  an 
Indiana  nature  preserve  and  an  asset 
for  the  entire  Midwest.  Two  competent 
ecological  studies— one  conducted  by  Dr. 
Robert  O.  Petty  for  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Alton  Lind- 
sey  under  provisions  of  the  statewide 
study  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation- 
place  the  Big  Walnut  Valley,  in  its  pres- 
ently unimpaired  state,  at  the  pinnacle 
of  Indiana's  remaining  natural  treasures. 

COMPROMISE    SOLUTION    URGED 

Mr.  Speaker,  currentiy  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  has  been  included  in  the 
President's    recommended    budget    for 
fiscal  year  1970  to  be  used  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  initiate  "advance  engi- 
neering and  design  studies"  on  the  Big 
Walnut  Reservoir  project.  I  would  urge 
that  instead,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers be  instructed  to  use  these  funds 
to  study  and  select  one  of  the  many 
alternative  sites  for  the  proposed  reser- 
voir, alternative  sites  which  would  im- 
pound no  water  for  a  distance  of  3  miles 
North  of  U.S.  Highway  36,  and  thereby 
not  endanger  Big  Walnut  Valley.  I  would 
also  urge  that  the  corps  be  charged  spe- 
cifically with  investigating  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Reelsville  site  for  such  a  reser- 
voir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  course  were  fol- 
lowed, a  reasonable  compromise  could 
be  found  between  the  forces  favoring  and 
opposing  the  proposed  reservoir  for  Big 
Walnut  Valley.  Fairness  to  all  concerned 
should  surely  be  our  concern  here,  and 
the  action  I  am  now  proposing  would  be 
fair.  It  would  not  eliminate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
constructing  a  reservoir  in  the  area;  nor 
would  it  eliminate  for  all  time  one  of 
America's  great  natural  landmarks.  What 
I  propose  is  in  the  spirit  of  give-and- 
take,  of  compromise,  and  a  blending  of 
varied  interests  which  has  marked  reso- 
lution of  a  great  many  other  similar 
projects  which  have  come  before  the  pur- 
view of  this  House. 

COORDINATED    CONSERVATION    POLICY    NEEDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, let  me  reiterate  my  statement  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks.  The  challenge 
to  conservation  in  the  next  decade  is  in 
seeking  solutions  to  the  totality  of  prob- 
lems that  threaten  our  environment.  But 
the  enormity  of  the  task  will  require  that 
we  double  our  efforts  in  the  future,  if  we 
are  to  reverse  the  trend  of  man's  deter- 
mined rush  to  destroy  himself. 

We  must  work  to  awaken  all  Ameri- 
cans to  the  need  for  a  rational  schedule 
of  action  to  conserve  our  environment 


instead  of  our  our  past  hit-and-miss  pro- 
grams that  have  depended  on  annual 
political  or  budgetary  pressures. 

Mr  Speaker  we  need  a  coordinated 
national,  regional,  and  local  environment 
policy  For  unless  our  country  is  wlUlng 
to  move  forward  in  some  coordinated 
fashion.  aU  the  talk  of  a  great  American 
future  may  be  lost  in  the  destruction  ol 
our  own  natural  surroundings. 

We  need  to  understand  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  challenge  to  prevent  the 
desecration  of  our  environment. 

But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  under- 
stand. We  must  act  to  build  a  nation 
where  there  is  joy  for  us  and  for  those 
who  come  after  us  in  the  beauties  of  land 
and  water  and  sky— and  where  we  will  be 
proud  to  have  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment be  the  measure  of  the  quality  of 
our  civilization. 

To  achieve  this  high  goal,  we  have  a 

long  way  to  go.  ^  »w  * 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 

many  Americans  across  the  country  will 

help  reach  this  destination. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  BIRTHDAY 
(Mr.  ROBERTS  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
149th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Long- 
view  Journal  published  an  editorial  which 
enumerated  the  contributions  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  corps  to  the  entire 
State  of  Texas  as  well  as  the  east  Texas 
area.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Journal  in 
saluting  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

From  its  distinguished  foimding  in  1775 
by  George  Washington  to  its  present 
program  of  public  works  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  resources,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  maintained  a 
reputation  of  excellence. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  the 
esteem  with  which  Texans  regard  the 
Engineers.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
editorial  in  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 

Corps  of  Engineers  Birthday 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  marked 
Its  194th  anniversary  the  other  day  (June  16) 
and  this  newspaper,  long  familiar  with  some 
of  the  activities  of  this  hard-working  agency, 
extends  its  congratulations. 

The  Port  Worth  District,  the  Galveston 
DUtrict,  and  the  New  Orleans  District — each 
of  which  has  an  area  of  responsibility  in  the 
East  Texas  region  and  in  fresh  water  stream 
basins  which  course  through  the  region 
sen-ed  by  the  Longvlew  News  and  Journal- 
marked  the  birthday  in  different  ways. 

The  largest  construction  agency  in  the 
world,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  wa« 
founded  by  George  Washington  in  1775  to 
provide  combat  support  to  the  embattled 
Continental  Army.  Across  the  succeeding 
years,  the  Corps  has  played  a  dlstlnguUhed 
role  in  every  battle  and  campaign  in  which 
the  Army  has  engaged,  from  Bunker  Hill  to 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  through  Its  civil 
works  program,  also  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  principal  developer  of  the  nation's 
water  resources— a  fact  which  makes  this 
agency  of  vitel  importance  to  the  East  Texas 
region. 

The  Corps  has  developed  19,000  mUes  of 
inland  and  Intra-coastal  waterways,  and  500 
coastal  Great  Lakes  and  waterway  harbors. 
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The  $5  billion  the  Corps  has  spent  to  date  Addkkss    ot   Conoressiian    Jack    MrTViMAtn  i-i^-  ~#  —^  .  .^       ^  ^. 

on  flood  control  hae  alr«idy  Bavedthe  nation  Thank  vou  verv^.!^  Kr/  n^   McDonald  tton  of  modern  society  and  the  animus  dl- 

over  tlSS  billion  in  flood  loeses    The  often  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman  and  rected  at  the  Information  activities  of  the 

fl^-rav«^  &Lblne  m^  t^m  S.ks  for°  '^«'"''«"  ^«»  K""**  »'  the  American  Man-  government  cannot  be  Ignored.  The  omni! 

In  a  ceremony  at  New  Orle.^,  Dlstr^t  vJ«r^h^«  h«  h^I-^^^. ?"'*''*  l****  P"*  computer  cannot  help  but  have  a  numbing 

Engineer  Col.  Herbert  Haar  pointed  up  some  Htl  ^'!^  .„h  S,**"*?  X  «>°t'°rf  "y  ««^'  °f^  »»>«  congeries  of  values  we  subsuml 

oftoe  accompUshments  of  hU  dlstrlct-proj-  ?'  L  «v!^^  .k     ,a^«^*  °'  the  questions  under  the  heading  of   personal  privacy  and 

^  which  <Li  be  apprecla^rhe^  In"^  the  ^.Tstlt^l^  9ubioZ,?A^"'or^Kf  ''^'"''^  debilitate  the  citizen's  conception  of  the  gov- 

uDuer  reachM  of  such  M)«.i«inrx  nn/i  R«rt  °  Statistics  SubcomnUttee  of  the  House  ernment  as  a  relatively  benevolent  or  uro- 

W^r  t^^Urie^  asS  ^^  and  Si^oh^  ^*  ^*=*  ^'^  ^'"  *»"*<=«  Committee  has  tecUve  Institution.  The  climate  or  atmo^ 

wver  trlbuurles  as  the  Cypress  and  Sulphur  completed  eight  days  of  hearings  on  Census  phere   of  suspicion   engendered   by  an  m 

Among  the  projects  Colonel   Haar  noted  1*^^*^ .f^ ^^vfn 'S.VnimSr  ofM^us  «_--yi*«- .°1'-"^-  o/  P^^-y  U  of  far 


were  the  shallow  draft  Gulf  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway and  Its  network  of  feeder  streams,  the 
deep  draft  channel  In  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Mississippi  River-Gulf  Outlet,  a  far  ad- 
vanced flood  control  program — and  the  part 
these  Improvements  are  playing  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Louisiana. 

Colonel  Haar  also  took  a  look  to  the  futvu-e, 
saying:  "The  new  era  holds  even  greater 
challenge  for  us.  Ahead  He  four  hurricane 
protection  projects  (among  others)  the 
problem  of  transforming  a  major  river— the 
Red — from  a  useless  UablUty  to  a  valuable 
asset. .  . 

The  Galveston  District,  which  has  reepon- 
■iblllty  In  the  lower  basin  of  the  Sabine, 
could  cite  similar  major  coastal  and  Inland 
project^  .completed  and  now  serving  the 
ne$da  oif^the  region  and  others  still  in  the 
works  or  In  planning  stages. 
The  Fort  Worth  District  lists  numerous 


questions  requiring  answers  under  penalty  of 
law;  those  categories  are  (1)  name  and  ad- 
drees.  (3)  relationship  to  head  of  household, 
(3)  sex,  (4)  date  of  birth,  (5)  race  or  color, 
(6)  marital  status,  and  (7)  visitors  In  home 
at  the  time  of  the  census.  These  proposals 
have  also  been  considered  by  the  Constltu- 
tlomal  Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  At  the  present  time  no  further 
action  has  been  scheduled,   but  the  House 
Subcommittee  is  now  reviewing  all  the  testi- 
mony It  has  received.  Since  the  time  before 
Census  Day  is  running  out.  Chairman  Wilson 
has  Indicated  he  will  act  on  this  Issue  as 
soon  as  possible.  E>ue  to  my  active  support  of 
this  legislation,  when  I  saw  the  list  of  the 
other   participants   In   this  program   I   felt 
somewhat  Uke  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  being  invited  to 
speak  with  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
In  all  sincerity  I  would  like  to  state  at  the 


greater  concern  than  the  direct  harm  caused 
by  the  particular  incidents  themselves." 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  letter  from  a  former  Census 
Bureau  employee  who  resigned  "for  reasons 
of  conscience"  because  of  the  Intrusive  na- 
ture of  the  program  upon  which  this  person 
was  working.  Although  the  name  has  been 
requested  to  be  withheld,  let  me  quote  you 
some  excerpts  from  this  communique: 

"Few  realize  that  the  Census  Bureau  no 
longer  works  on  a  10  year  population  survey 
basis.  Instead,  they  have  continuous  in- 
qulries  into  every  phase  of  America's  homes 
and  businesses. 

"A  plan  has  been  set  up  dividing  the 
entire  nation  Into  theoretical  areas  of  i.ooo 
addresses.  Ten  addresses  are  selected  in  a 
given  group  of  homes  to  be  interviewed  re- 
peatedly for  eight  months  In  a  twelve  month 
period.  Actually,  the  family  Is  Interviewed 
for  4  consecutive  months,  Is  allowed  to  rest 


major  projects  contributing  to  progress  In     outset    that    the    fundamental    problem    of     for  4  mcmthr  then  Is  interviewed  Teain  fo, 
ts  area,  and  U  busy  and  wUl  be  for  some     census  reform  is  not  one  of  governmental     4  morrmontis   In  tml  wa7  a  f^ 
time  in  studiee^  and  planning  a  comprehen-      data  collection  versus  non-collection.  I  am     tunes,  misfortune.  •^J«IhJ'^'L11°L 


Blve  flood  control  program  in  the  Sabine 
Basin — the  need  for  which  was  demonstrated 
at  a  Congressional  hearing  In  Longview  early 
this  year — with  the  prospect  that  It  will  be 
ready  for  submission  to  Congress  for  action 
probably  in  Ite  next  session. 

We  extend  to  these  districts  and  their 
leaders  and  personnel,  and  to  the  entire  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  of  the  leadership  and 
general  citizenship  of  this  East  Texas  region 
for  the  vast  scope  and  high  quality  of  Its 
civil  works  program,  as  well  as  Its  Indispensa- 
ble contributions  to  the  U.S.  Army. 


COMMENDATION  OP  ADDRESS  BY 
CXDNGRESSMAN  JACK  H.  MC- 
DONALD ON  THE  1970  CENSUS 
ON  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Donald) recently  made  a  significant 
speech  on  the  1970  census  on  population 
and  housing  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Americans.  The  address,  before  the 
American  Management  Association  in 
New  York  on  June  24,  1969,  reviews  the 
main  points  of  the  current  census  con- 
troversy and  summarizes  the  contentions 
of  those  who  advocate  census  reform. 
Thoroughly  documented  in  content,  the 
analysis  contains  pertinent  excerpts 
from  statements  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  professional  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  census;  namely,  noted  legal 
scholars  concerned  with  the  right  of 
privacy  as  well  as  users  of  statistical  data. 

I  commend  this  timely  and  well- 
balanced  address  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 


well  aware  of  the  Importance  such  informa- 
tion has  on  many  of  your  business  activities. 
Moreover,  If  public  officials  are  to  formulate 
programs  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  Imperative  our  decisions  are  based 
on  up-to-date  facts. 

Nonetheless,  we  must  answer  the  basic 
question  of  how  to  get  the  best  data  wltb 
the  least  amount  of  inconvenience  and  in- 
fringement on  certain  inalienable  human 
rights,  speclflcally,  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy.  Now  I  fully  recognize  that  the  no- 
tion of  privacy  may  be  a  rather  subjective 
proposition.  But  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  concept  that  loss  of  privacy  is  an 
automatic  by-product  of  national  growth. 
Dr.  Taeuber  of  the  Census  Bureau  acknowl- 
edged today's  trend  for  information  collec- 
tion with  this  conmient:  "We've  got  to  limit 
the  freedom  that  American  pioneers  bad  .  . 
and  a  nation  has  to  adjust  to  differences 
that  exist  in  a  country  with  4  million  people 
or  200  million". 

Obviously,  with  increased  population  and 
advanced  technology,  one  must  make  basic 
adjustments.  However,  I  do  not  passively  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  these  changes  necessarily 
mean  one  has  to  relinquish  his  right  to  pri- 
vacy. In  fact  based  upon  the  Ist,  3rd,  4th,  6th 
and  gth  Amendmente,  and  several  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  rulings,  this  right  is  defliiltely 
entitled  to  constitutional  safeguards.  My 
strong  feelings  about  this  right  does  not  arise 
out  of  an  irrational  fear  of  Big  Brother.  Two 
law  professors  have  eloquently  pointed  out 
the  basU  of  my  concern.  As  Charles  Fried 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  aptly  polnte  out 
"the  right  of  privacy  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant expressions  of  the  Individual's  sense 
of  worth  and  autonomy  against  impersonal 
institutions  .  .  .  Just  as  an  insistence  on 
property  righte  Is  not  a  symptom  merely  of 
greed  but  of  a  desire  to  maintain  control  over 
one's  own  person  and  resources,  so  also  an 
Insistence  on  privacy  is  not  a  symptom 
merely  of  secretlveness.  It  is  a  crucial  aspect 
of  one's  sense  of  personal  integrity  and  indi- 
viduality to  maintain  control  over  informa- 
tion about  oneself." 

I  also  conciu-  In  the  thoughtful  statement 
of  Arthur  R.  MlUer  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School.  He  said  ".  .  .  The 
breadth  of  concern  over  the  dehumaniza- 


tunes,  misfortunes,  and  activities  are  covered 
for  a  full  year. 

"We  told  the  people  that  the  Interviews 
were  entirely  confldentlal,  that  their  iden- 
tity was  of  no  Importance,  and  that  their 
answers  were  for  statistical  purposes  only. 
However,  the  respondent's  name  and  Social 
Security  Number  and  those  of  each  member 
of  his  household — relative  or  otherwise- 
were  entered  on  a  large  control  card  with 
his  addrees  and  other  interviewing  forms 
carried  his  same  control  card  number  so  that 
all  of  these  papers  could  be  kept  together 
in  government  flies,  discrepancies  checked 
out,  ©te.  Interviewers  were  asked  to  return 
to  homes  where  answers  to  questions  wCTe 
in  disagreement  with  answers  in  previous 
months.  The  printed  questions,  tho  prying 
may  seem  Innocuous  at  first  reading,  but  af- 
ter eight  months  of  repeated  questioning  we 
would  ultimately  find  out  everything  con- 
cerning the  family  for  five  years  back." 

I  think  these  remarks,  especlaUy  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Social  Security  number,  vividly 
point  out  the  disquieting  ramiflcatlons  of 
the  omnipresent  whir  of  the  computer.  The 
computer  can  be  a  most  valuable  tool,  but 
its  xise,  especially  by  a  govemmentel  agency, 
must  be  closely  scrutinized.  To  quote  Dr. 
Alan  Westin  of  Columbia  University,  "Once 
computers  are  Installed,  they  acquire  a  mo- 
mentum of  their  own  .  .  .  The  result  is  that 
individuals  and  organizations  today  are  be- 
ing asked  more  detailed  questions  about 
themselves  than  was  even  possible  or  de- 
sired before  computerization.  Case  studies  of 
organizations  adopting  computers  have 
shown  that  their  information  base  is  en- 
larged two  or  three  fold,  and  that  the  new 
information  is  sought  in  areas,  reporting 
sources,  life,  or  activities  that  were  previ- 
ously Immune  from  inquiry  because  of  the 
physical  or  cost  limits  on  acquiring,  digest- 
ing, and  using  such  information." 

Couched  in  this  framework,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  many  of  the  proposed  ques- 
tions in  the  1970  Census  questionnaire  go 
too  far  beyond  the  basic  Intent  of  the  Cen- 
sus, an  spelled  out  in  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  Justify  requiring  a  mandatory 
response  imder  penalty  of  law. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  unanimity  in  the 
Executive  Branch  that  a  volxmtary  approach 
to  the  Census  will  not  yield  sufficient  Infor- 
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niatlon.  In  fact  the  Administration  has  gone 
go  far  to  promote  its  point  of  view,  that 
Vice  President  Agnew  sent  a  letter  in  April 
to  the  governors  of  all  fifty  stotes  asking 
them  to  contract  their  congressional  delega- 
tions and  to  stress  the  alleged  adverse  rami- 
fications to  the  states  if  a  voluntary  census 
were  conducted.  This  Is  a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  Census  figures 
are  used  to  design  both  public  and  private 
voluntary  sample  surveys.  However,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  any  data  supporting  the  con- 
tention that  criminal  sanctions  are  any  more 
productive.  In  fact,  my  personal  experience 
as  a  Director  of  the  1060  Census  In  Wayne 
County,  Micliigan,  leads  me  to  believe  that. 
In  general,  people  are  most  cooperative  In 
responding  without  any  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  criminal  punishment  for  non- 
compliance. 

I  know  that  the  Census  Bureau  and  many 
State  agencies  carry  out  various  svurveys  on 
a  voluntary  basis  with  minimal  difficulty. 
Furthermore,  private  opinion  and  marketing 
organizations  often  deal  with  most  sensitive 
areas  such  as  Income  levels  and  political  be- 
liefs and  they  have  indicated  that  they  have 
a  very  low  refusal  rate. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  propo«al8  for 
conducting  a  substantial  part  of  the  census 
on  a  volvmtary  basis  come  predominantly 
from  people  with  no  evident  credentials  in 
sampling  procedures  or  in  survey  techniques. 
However,  I  would  like  to  cite  you  excerpts 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  statistician,  in- 
deed a  professor  who  has  worked  with  the 
Census  Bureau  on  housing  inventories  in  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Pro- 
fessor William  G.  Grigsby  of  the  Institute 
for  Enivironmental  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  admits  to  a  general  pro- 
Census  Bureau  blas^  But  he  polnte  out: 

"In  analyzing  the  point  at  issue,  it  is  help- 
ful first  to  understand  the  reasoning  behind 
the  position  that  the  Bureau  takes.  Frankly, 
although  I  have  followed  some  of  the  testi- 
mony. It  Is  not  altogether  clear  to  me  what 
the  Bureau's  underlying  concern  really  is, 
since  it  regularly  conducts  all  sorts  of  sur- 
veys on  a  voluntary-answer  basis.  The  op- 
position to  voluntary  reporting  in  this  in- 
stance would  seem  to  stem  primarily  from 
a  prior  decision  to  rely  heavily  on  a  mall 
questionnaire.  Response  rates  to  mail  ques- 
tionnaires are  typically  quite  low,  and  the 
Bureau  could  reasonably  expect  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  high  rate  of  comple- 
tions if  it  did  not  have  a  certain  amount  of 
authority  behind  Ite  request  for  Information. 
If  this  is  what  worries  the  Bvu-eau,  however, 
the  issue  which  should  be  resolved  is  whether 
a  mall  survey  is  feasible,  not  whether  com- 
pulsion is  necessary  and  proper. 

"Even  if  my  Interpretation  of  the  Bureau's 
position  Is  Incorrect,  there  are  several  com- 
pelling reasons  for  Insisting  on  a  voluntary 
census. 

"First,  assimilng  that  proper  follow-up  pro- 
cedures to  the  mall  survey  can  be  imple- 
mented, response  rates  should  be  higher,  not 
lower,  if  a  voluntary  approach  is  used.  Dr. 
Eckler  has  expressed  the  worry  that  local  or 
national  campaigns  urging  citizens  not  to  re- 
spond would  undermine  a  volxmtary  ap- 
proach. The  real  danger  Is  precisely  the  op- 
posite; namely,  that  a  compulsory  approach 
would  generate  such  campaigns,  and  on  a 
wide  scale.  Dr.  Ekjkler  and  others  may  be  mis- 
reading public  sentiment  and  under-estimat- 
ing the  vast  changes  in  atttudes  which  have 
occurred  since  1960  when:  (a)  the  compul- 
sory aspects  of  the  census  were  not  broadly 
recognized;  (b)  social  imrest  in  the  cities 
was  minimal;  and  (c)  Inner-clty  families  had 
not  been  continually  besieged  by  Informa- 
tion gatherers.  In  1970,  gaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  public  will  depend 
much  more  on  convincing  them  of  the  value 
of  their  cooperation  than  on  threate  of  fines 
or  Imprisonment. 


"Second,  If  the  Bureau  Is  forced  to  rely  on 
compulsion  to  obtain  Its  answers  from  a  large 
segment  of  the  population,  the  validity  of 
much  of  the  Information  U  called  Into  ques- 
tion. 

"Third,  the  mo»t  wlde«pre€ul  resistance 
will  come  from  persons  who  are  asked  to  fill 
out  tlie  long  form,  and  there  Is  something 
patently  unfair  In  exposing  this  randomly- 
selected  group  to  extra  risks  of  punishment. 
"Fo\u1.h,  if  most  questions  are  put  In  a 
voluntary  category,  the  chances  of  easily  ob- 
taining responses  to  the  few  mandatory 
questions  increase.  If  all  questions  are  made 
mandatory,  however,  resistance  to  the  entire 
questioimalre  stiffens.  The  Bureau  evidently 
is  either:  (a)  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  not 
obtaining  complete  enumeration  in  ordw  to 
achieve  depth;  or  (b)  unreceptlve  to  the 
argument  that  complete  enumeration  would 
be  imperiled  by  compulsory  procedures.  Such 
confidence,  though  based  on  long  experience, 
does  not  seem  entirely  warranted. 

"Finally,  ccwipelllng  persons  to  answer 
questions  about  radios,  cars,  bathrooms, 
bedrooms,  etc.  Is  simply  difficult  to  Justify  on 
any  grounds.  The  Importance  of  Information 
about  these  Items  Is  the  necessary  condition 
for  their  Inclusion  In  the  census;  it  is  most 
certainly  not,  however,  a  sufficient  condition 
for  making  responses  compulsory.  Indeed, 
that  this  issue  should  even  become  a  matter 
of  serious  debate  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
general  public  concern." 

In  view  of  the  vehement  assertions  of  the 
unworkabllity  of  a  partially  voluntary  cen- 
sus, I  feel  Professor  Grigsby's  expertise  sheds 
new  light  on  this  subject. 

I  would  also  like  to  elaborate  on  some  of 
the  pragmatic  considerations  Professor 
Grigsby  raised.  Within  the  last  decade  this 
Nation  has  experienced  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  turmoil  and  dissension  leveled 
against  "the  Establishment"  by  young  peo- 
ple and  minority  groups.  I  am  also  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  deep  concern  and  frus- 
tration over  the  Census  expressed  by  the 
average  citizen  is  something  we  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  feel  every  day.  In  fact,  I 
have  received  more  letters  on  this  subject 
since  January  than  I  have  on  any  other 
issue,  including  taxes,  crime,  and  Vietnam. 
Furthermore,  the  results  of  my  latest  Con- 
gressional questionnaire  reflect  that  over 
90  "^D  of  my  cpnstltuents  favor  H.R.  251. 

This  situation  has  relevance  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  19th  Decennial  Census  will 
distribute  60%  of  Ite  questionnaires  on  a 
mall-out,  mall-back  basis  and  the  long 
forms  Involving  from  66  to  89  questions  will 
be  asked  of  20%  of  the  population.  As  Wil- 
liam Chartener,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Indicated  in  Congressional  testimony, 
"The  success  of  a  Decennial  Census  has  al- 
ways depended  upon — and  enjoyed — the  will- 
ing cooperation  of  our  citizens,  not  on  the 
threat  of  criminal  penalties."  Granted  the 
threat  of  criminal  sanctions  is  admittedly 
only  that,  since  It  is  most  unlikely  It  will 
ever  be  realized.  However,  in  light  of  the 
Indignant  mood  of  the  Nation's  populace, 
many  citizens  may  refuse  to  cooperate  by 
falling  to  respond  and  challenge  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  them.  To  make  crimi- 
nals out  of  a  large  number  of  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens  seems  to  be  misguided  and 
unwarranted. 

Moreover,  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  constitutionality  of  exposing  only  Vj  of 
the  population  to  the  possibility  of  prosecu- 
tion for  non-compliance  In  answering  the 
longer  forms. 

A  good  way  to  reduce  this  resentment  and 
to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  courtesy  to 
encourage  the  needed  cooperation  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  mandatory  nature  for  all 
but  the  seven  basic  categories  I  previously 
mentioned.  I  believe  this  approach  is  more 
likely  to  produce  sound  data  as  well  as  to 
restore  some  degree  of  confldence,   respect, 


and  understanding  between  the  people  and 
their  government. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  57  mil- 
lion people  were  not  counted  in  the   1960 
census  and  that  census  data  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  many 
important    social    programs    in    addition    to 
legislative  redlstrlctlng.  This  latter  factor  has 
great  Importance  In  light  of  last  year's  Su- 
preme Court  Ruling  which  requires  mathe- 
matical  precision   in   reference   to   the   one 
man   one   vote   concept   and   extends   it  to 
even  elected  county  governing  units.  There- 
fore, in  light  of  vital  need  lor  public  cooper- 
ation   to    insure   sound    statistical    readings 
coupled  with   the   necessity   to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy,  it  would  seem  more  desira- 
ble for  the  Census  Bureau  In  1970  to  accu- 
rately fulfill  the  basic  constitutional  purpose 
of  the  Census  and  more  greatly  satisfy  Con- 
gressional mandates  by  limiting  the  number 
of   questions   to  be  asked  under  penalty  of 
law  rather  than  to  risk  the  public's  wrath 
and  fall  to  effectively  or  adequately  achieve 
either  of  these  goals. 

There  are  also  other  reforms  that  I  would 
like  to  see  carried  out.  I  was  most  pleased 
when    Secretary    of    Commerce    Stans    an- 
nounced the  follovrtng  three  changes  to  be 
implemented    after    the    1970    censxis:    "(1) 
proposed  questions  will  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  two  years 
In   advance  of  future  censuses;    (2)    an  in- 
creased number  of  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  win  be  appointed  to  various  advi- 
sory committees  which  contribute  to  the  for- 
mulation of  census  questions;  and  (3)  a  blue- 
ribbon  Commission  will  be  appointed  to  fully 
examine  a  number  of  Important  questions  re- 
garding     the      Census      Bxireau,      including 
whether  or  not  the  decennial  census  can  be 
conducted  on  a  voluntary  or  a  partial  volun- 
tary basis.  The  Commission  would  also  ex- 
amine and  offer  proposals  for  modernizing 
and  improving  the  operations  of  the  Census 
Bureau."  However,   I   would  like  these  pro- 
posals enacted  Into  law  so  that  future  Sec- 
retaries who  may  not  be  as  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  census,  will  be  reqiUred  by 
law  to  continue  these  practices.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  pass  a  bill  as  the 
House  did  In  1967  which  provides  for  a  lim- 
ited mid-decade  census.  I  can  point  to  several 
communities  right  in  my  own  district  where 
the  population  has  doubled  since  1960.  And 
yet  they  still  receive  funds  from  both  the 
state   and   federal   government   based   upon 
the   1960  pop\Uatton  reading  which  is  now 
totally  Irrelevant.  Due  to  great  mobility  of 
our  citizens,  I  feel  It  Is  Imperative  to  have 
some  form  of  quinquennial  census.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  longer  and  more 
intensive   training   for   enumerators.   Under 
current  procedures  the  average  enumerator 
only  receives  12  hours  training.  The  people 
who  will  work  in  the  core  cities  and  difficult 
rural  areas  receive  22  hours  preparation.  It 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  strange  that  all  of 
the  testimony  against  a  voluntary  approach 
stresses  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  data  in 
these  areas  and  yet  so  little  time  is  devoted 
to  training.  One  private  national  marketing 
firm  in  Detroit  spends  up  to  6  full  days  ualn- 
ing  Its  interviewers.  Due  to  the  importance  of 
their  effectiveness,  especially  if  we  adopt  a 
partially  voluntary  approach,  it  seems  logi- 
cal  that   training   should   be   given   greater 
emphasis.  _. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  greater  research 
devoted  to  sampling  techniques  In  order  to 
reduce  even  further  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  will  be  asked  to  respond  to  long 
census  forms.  This  year  approximately  3  mil- 
lion households  were  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  answering  the  longest  questionnaires.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  numbers  can  be  reduced 
even  further  in  the  fut\u-e. 

Finally,  although  servicemen  overseas  are 
counted,  they  are  not  Included  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  their  home  state  or  local  com- 
munity, failure  to  place  these  people  In  any 
geographical    area    vnjustly    deprives    their 
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states  of  federal  funds  and  possibly  rep- 
resentation at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
Bureau  Is  presently  examining  ways  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  I  applaud  this  effort 
and  hope  It  can  be  worked  out  by  April. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  stating  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  private  industry  and 
other  concerns  availing  themselves  of  cen- 
sus data  submitted  by  private  citizens  on 
varloiis  government  sponsored  questionnaires. 
Modem  business,  like  modem  government, 
needs  accurate  Information  to  assist  them 
In  the  complex  process  of  decision-making. 
My  primary  concern  Is  that  the  American 
citizenry   has    become   so   subjected    to   re- 
quests  for   data   of   questionable   relevancy 
and  of  a  highly  personal  nature,  that  peo- 
ple are  losing  control  over  the  flow  of  In- 
formation   about   themselves.    What   we    In 
Congress  are  attempting  to  do  Is  establish 
a  balance  between  the  Individual's  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  left  alone  which  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas  calls  "The  beginning 
of  all  freedom",  and  the  government's  need 
for   Information.    As    my   good    friend    and 
coUeague    Jackson    Betts    eloquently    stated 
"an  Individual's  right  of  privacy  transcends 
the  rapid  growth  of  technological  sophistica- 
tion In  our  country  and  Is  forever  connected 
with  our  basic  right  of  liberty.  It  must  never 
be^comprrsmlsed  In  favor  of  well-meaning  but 
nooethelesB   Impersonal   Intentions  of  con- 
venience,   value,   and    efficiency." 

I  greatly  enjoyed  sharing  my  views  with 
you  on  this  important  subject  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have  In  the  time  remaining.  Thank  you  very 
much.  ' 


June  25,  1969 


INTRODUCING  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1969 

fMr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1969.  This  bill  would 
have  as  its  purpose,  increasing  per  fam- 
ily farm  income,  bringing  the  supplies 
of  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans into  line  with  current  demand, 
and  at  the  same  time,  decreasing  the 
taxpayer's  costs  in  maintaining  farm 
programs.  This  would  come  about 
through  provisions  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
panded cropland  retirement  program, 
the  phaseout  of  current  price  support 
and  adjustment  payments,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  grants  and  loans  for  low- 
income  farmers  seeking  more  gainful 
employment. 

Having  served  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  cost 
of  current  payment  programs  in  agri- 
culture. We  are  currently  making  out- 
lays of  about  $3  billion  a  year  in  price 
support  and  diversion  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains. 
This  in  itself  should  be  a  point  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  but  what  is  even  more 
distressing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  these 
programs  are  not  doing  the  job  they 
were  intended  to  do. 

Farm  parity  today  stands  at  75.  two 
pomts  below  the  level  at  the  time  the 
current  farm  bill  was  enacted.  The  farm 
population  today  is  nearly  2  million  less 
than  it  was  at  the  time  these  programs 
were  adopted.   While  carryover  stocks 


of  cotton  have  been  cut  considerably, 
stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  as 
high  or  higher  than  at  the  time  we 
adopted  the  act  of  1965.  I  could  go  on 
and  on  in  citing  figures  which  would 
prove  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  has  not  worked.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pour  more  than  $3  billion  a 
year  into  a  farm  program  which  is  not 
working. 

As  I  see  it,  there  {ire  only  two  ways 
for  farmers  to  achieve  net  income:  First, 
through  Government  i>ayments,  or  sec- 
ond, through  the  market  system.  Gov- 
ernment payments  have  not  worked,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  and  the  taxpayers  are 
not  going  to  continue  to  be  willing  to 
provide  this  amoimt  of  money.  The  fact 
that  this  House  imposed  a  $20,000  lim- 
itation on  payments  in  the  Agricultural 
appropriations  bill  is  proof  of  what  I 
say. 

Therefore,  my  bUl  would  phase-out 
these  Government  payments  over  a  5- 
year  period,  allowing  the  market  to  fiuic- 
tion  as  the  determinant  of  farm  income. 
For  those  who  are  concerned  about  mov- 
ing to  the  market  system,  my  bill  pro- 
vides an  expanded  land  retirement  pro- 
gram. This  would  allow  these  farmers 
to  sit  out  the  transition. 

My  bill  also  recognizes  that  a  number 
of  people  currently  in  agriculture  do  not 
have  the  land  and  capital  resources  for 
one  reason  or  another  to  stay  in  agricul- 
ture. For  these  people,  we  would  provide 
them  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  retraining  grants  designed  to  make 
them  economic  assets  to  their  communi- 
ties. These  retraining  grants  would  place 
emphasis  on  retraining  rural  people  to 
fill  current  unfilled  jobs  in  their  local 
commimities. 

While  this  program  would  require  a 
continuation  of  appropriations  at  ap- 
proximately current  levels  over  the  first 
2  or  3  years,  by  1975  we  can  expect  costs 
to  be  considerably  less  than  current  pro- 
gram costs.  May  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
study  my  bill  carefully.  Our  ability  to 
produce  an  abimdant  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  country  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  our  finest  national  assets.  We  must 
make  sure  that  Federal  farm  policy  does 
not  thwart  that  ability  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  brief  resume 
of  what  my  bill  would  provide,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill: 

A   Long   Range   Farm   Program   for   Wheat, 
Peed  Grains.  Cotton,  and  Soybeans 

( 1 )  The  5-year  program  would  begin  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971  and  run  through  December  31, 
1975.  It  would  amend  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  The  program  would  pro- 
vide for  a  5-year  transitional  period  during 
which  acreage  controls,  base  acreages,  mar- 
keting quotas,  processing  taxes  and  direct 
payments  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
would   be   phased   out. 

(2)  Limit  the  total  funds  that  may  be 
spent  on  all  direct  payments  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  under  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  to  80  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  on  1969  crops  In  1971.  60 
percent  in  1972,  40  percent  In  1973,  and  20 
percent  in  1974. 

(3)  Reduce  the  cost  of  wheat  certificates 
to  processors  to  80  percent  of  the  1969  level 
in  1971,  60  percent  in  1972.  40  percent  in  1973 
and  20  percent  in  1974. 


(4)  Effective  with  1976  crops,  discontinue 
all  acreage  allotments,  base  acreages,  mar- 
ketlng  quotas,  processing  taxes  and  direct 
payments  (annual  land  diversion,  compen- 
satory,  and  certificate)  for  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  cotton. 

(5)  Continue  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1965  with  amendments: 

A.  To  require  that  programs  be  operated 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis  with  emphasis 
on  whole  farms,  and 

B.  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  retire  at  least  10  million  acres  per  year  in 
1971,   1972,   1973,   1974,  and   1975. 

The  Secretary  would  announce  In  advance 
the  maximum  acreage  to  be  contracted  for 
each  year.  If  accepted  bids  do  not  exhaust 
this  acreage,  higher  bidders  could  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  negotiate  contracts  at 
the  accepted  bid  level. 

(6)  Provide  that  loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  soybeans,  shall  be  set  at 
not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  previous 
three-year-average  price,  beginning  with  the 
1971  crop  year. 

(7)  Prohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at 
less  than  160  percent  of  the  current  loan 
rate  plus  carrying  charges,  except  when  sales 
are  offset  by  equivalent  purchases  In  the 
open  market. 

(8)  In  addition  to  and  conditional  on 
the  adoption  of  items  2,  3,  4,  6:  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  offer  a  spe- 
cial transitional  program  In  1971,  1972,  1973 
1974.  and  1975.  which  would  be  open  to  any 
farmer  who  has  had  average  gross  annual 
sales  of  farm  products  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  and  off-farm  income  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  per  year  for  husband  and  wife  for 
the  immediately  preceding  three  years.  Such 
farmers  would  be  eligible  to  receive  one  or 
more  of  the  following : 

A.  Compensation  for  acreage  allotments 
and  base  acreages  surrendered  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  permanent  cancellation.  (This  would 
apply  to  all  commodities  having  acreage  al- 
lotments or  base  acreages.  Such  compensa- 
tion would  be  in  addition  to  land  retirement 
payments  under  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  and  would  also  be  available  to  eli- 
gible farmers  who  wish  to  surrender  their 
acreage  allotments  or  base  acreages  without 
participating  In  the  cropland  adjustment 
program. ) 

B.  Retraining  grants  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 

C.  Adjustment  assistance  of  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  per  year  for  two  years. 

D.  Loans  under  existing  credit  programs 
to  further  facilitate  the  transition  of  eligi- 
ble farmers  to  more  gainful  employment. 

(9)  Authorize  the  appropriations  of  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
programs  enumerated  in  this  bill. 

H.R. 

A  bin  to  adjust  agricultural  production  to 
provide  a  transitional  program  for  farm- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act   may   be  cited   as   the  Agricultural   Ad- 
justment Act  of  1969. 

declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  (a)  Increase  per  family  farm  income; 
(b)  bring  the  supplies  of  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  into  line  with  current 
demand:  and  (c)  decrease  the  public  costs 
of  maintaining  farm  programs.  To  effectuate 
this  policy,  programs  are  herein  established 
to  assist  farmers  in  (1 )  carrying  out  a  volun- 
tary program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wild- 
life conservations;  (2)  obtaining  a  com- 
modity   price    In    the    marketplace    higher 
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than  levels  at  which  commodity  loans  are 
made  available  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
corporation,  and  (3)  achieving  the  transi- 
tion and  adjustment  where  necessary  to  more 
gainful  employment. 

TITLE    I— EXTENDING    AND    MODIFYING 
THE  POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965— PRICE      SUPPORTS      FOR      SOY- 
BEANS—1971    THROUGH    1974 
Sec.  101.  The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of    1965    (79    Stat.    1187),    as    amended.    Is 
amended    by   striking   out    "through    1970" 
wherever  it  appears  In  'Htles  III.  IV.  and  V 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "through 
1974". 

Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(a)  That  portion  of  price  support  which  is 
made  available  through  loans  for  the  1971 
through  1974  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum  under 
the  authority  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  shall  not  exceed  a  loan  level  of 
85  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers,  excluding  payments  made  by 
the  Secretary,  during  the  three  complete 
marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crops  begins. 

( b)  Total  price  support  and  diversion  pay- 
ments, including  payments  in  kind,  made  to 
farmers  by  the  Secretary  under  the  author- 
ity of  (1)  section  16(1)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as 
amended,  (11)  sections  101(f)  and  103(d)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended,  (HI) 
sections  339  and  379  c,  d,  and  e  of  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended, 
and  (Iv)  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  as  amended  shall  not  exceed — 

In  1971 — 80  per  centum  of  the  total  of  such 
payments  made  in  1969. 

In  1972 — 60  per  centum  of  the  total  of  such 
payments  made  in  1969. 

in  1973 — 40  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
such  payments  made  In  1969; 

in  1974 — 20  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
such  payments  made  In  1969. 

(C)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  mar- 
keting years  for  the  1971  through  the  1974 
wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  food  products  in  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  following — 

in  1971 — 80  per  centum  of  the  amount  for 
which  certificates  were  sold  for  the  1969  crop; 
in  1972 — 60  per  centum  of  the  amount  for 
which  certificates  were  sold  for  the  1969  crop; 
in  1973 — 40  per  centum  of  the  amount  for 
which  certificates  were  sold  for  the  1969  crop; 
m  1974 — 20  per  centum  of  the  amount  for 
which  certificates  were  sold  for  the  1969  crop, 
(d)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1971 
through   1974  crops  of  soybeans,  price  sup- 
ports shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  soybeans  at  a  level  not  to 
exceed  85  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  three  com- 
plete marketing  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  with  the  1971  crop  of 
cotton,  subsection  (e)  of  section  346  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  second 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  the  1971  and  1972  crops  of  cotton,  the 
annual  national  export  market  acreage  re- 
serve shall  be  computed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  acre- 
age deemed  necessary  to  produce  the  sunount 
of  cotton  which  Is  estimated  to  be  exported 
m  the  year  the  cotton  Is  to  be  marketed." 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  the  1973  crop  of 
cotton,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  Repealing  section  346,  and 

(b)  Changing  the  colon  to  a  period  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  347  and  deleting  the 
provialo. 


TITLE  II— TERMINATION  OF  EXISTING 
COTTON.  WHEAT.  AND  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAMS:  ESTABUSHMENT         OP 

PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  COT- 
TON. WHEAT.  PEED  GRAINS  AND 
SOYBEANS  FOR  THE  1975  AND  SUB- 
SEQUENT CROPS 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  effective  with  the  1976  crops 
of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum — 

(a)  sections  321  through  350  of  parts  II, 
in,  and  IV  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379(a) 
through  379( J )  of  subtitle  D  of  title  IH  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  31;  7  U.S.C.  et  seq),  are 
repealed,  parts  V  and  VI  of  subtitle  B  are  re- 
designated as  parts  n  and  III.  respectively, 
and  subtitle  P  Is  redesignated  as  subtitle  D; 
and 

(b)  subsection  (I)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590p).  as  amended,  la  repealed. 

Sec.  202.  Effective  with  the  1975  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26.  1941,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
55  Stat.  203) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  203.  Effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, section  327  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  Effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  soybeans,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  Is 
amended  by : 

(a)  Changing  section  103  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
(d) )  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  price  supports  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  cotton,  wheat,  corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  soybeans  at  a  level  not  to  ex- 
ceed 85  per  centum  of  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers,  excluding  payments  made 
by  the  Secretary,  during  the  three  complete 
marketing  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  begins."  ' 

and 

(b)  Repealing  sections  105  (7  U.S.C.  1441 
note).  107  (7  U.S.C.  1445(a)).  402  (7  U.S.C. 
1422).  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  101  (7 
U.S.C.  1441(f)). 


TITLE  in— RESTRICTIONS  ON  SALES  BY 
THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION 


Sec.  301.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  foUovrtng:  "Provided.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  begin- 
ning Augtist  1,  1971.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales  (ex- 
cept sales  offset  by  equivalent  purchases,  but 
Including  sales  made  in  redemption  of  pay- 
ment-ln-kind  obligations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  its  programs)  of 
Its  stocks  of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  oats.  rye. 
barley,  grain  sorghum,  or  soybeans  at  less 
than — 

"(1)  150  per  centum  of  the  then  cvirrent 
loan  rate  for  such  commodity,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges,  or 

"(2)  the  market  price  for  such  commodity 
at  the  time  of  sale, 
whichever  Is  higher." 

(b)  effective  August  1.  1971,  by  deleting 
the  seventh  sentence  and  the  last  four 
sentences. 

TITLE  IV — AN  EXPANDED  CROPLAND 
ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1138)  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  changing  "1970"  to  "1975"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) . 


(b)  by  deleting  ".  unless  he  determines 
tjiat  such  action  will  be  inconsistent  with 
the  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams." from  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 

(d). 

(c)  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) :  "and 
shall  encourage  the  Inclusion  of  whole  farms 
in  such  agreements.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce In  advance  the  maximum  acreage  of 
land  to  be  contracted  for  each  year;  and  If 
accepted  bids  do  not  achieve  this  maximum, 
the  Secretary  may  offer  higher  bidders  the 
opportunity  to  negoUate  agreement*  equiva- 
lent to  the  accepted  bid  level:  Provided, 
That.  In  determining  annual  maximum  acre- 
Eiges.  the  Secretary  shall  design  a  program  to 
obtain  the  retirement  of  not  less  than  10 
million  acres  per  year  during  the  period  1971 
through  1975" 

(d)  by  deleting  subsection  (k) 

(e)  by  redesignating  the  subeectlons  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— PARMER  ADJUSTMENT  AND 

RETRAINING  PROGRAM 
Sec  501(a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  transitional  program  to  assist  low-Income 
farmers  in  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  nonagrlcultural  pursuits  and  to 
provide"  opportunities  for  gainful  employ- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
during  the  calendar  years  1971  through  1975 
under  which  agreements  would  be  entered 
Into  with  farmers  who — 

Had  average  gross  annual  sales  of  farm 
products  of  not  more  than  $5,000;  and 

Had  average  annual  off-farm  Income  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  (Including  income  of  both 
husband  and  wife  In  the  case  of  a  married 
farmer) 

during  the  three-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  agreement 
Is  entered  Into. 

(b)  Agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
section  may  Include:  (1)  the  surrender  to 
the  Secretary  for  permanent  cancellation  of 
acreage  allotments  and  t)ase  acreages  then 
imder  the  control  of  the  farmer  in  return 
for  cash  consideration  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary; 
(2)  adjustment  assistance  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  per  year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years;  (3)  retraining  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  tuition  and  other  cost*  incident 
to  training  programs  designed  to  provide 
skills  deemed  to  be  consistent  with  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  section,  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  existing  federal 
and  state  programs  designed  to  provide 
grants,  loans,  and  other  assistance  which 
win  further  facilitate  this  adjustment  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  502.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless 
the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover 
such  expenditures  from  appropriations  made 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ctury  out 
the  program.  Including  such  amounts  as  may 
be  required  to  make  payments  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Its  actual  costs  incurred  or  to  be 
incurred  under  this  program. 


CLAREMONT  EAGLE  CHEERS  NIXON 
ADDRESSES  ON  PATRIOTISM 

(Mr.  CIjEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
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with  pleasure  that  I  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Claremont,  NJI.,  Eagle.  In  re- 
cent days,  certain  persons  and  parties 
who  have  never  been  friendly  to  the 
President,  have  pounced  upon  a  couple 
of  the  President's  speeches — both  of 
which  were  well-reasoned,  stately,  timely, 
and  fair  addresses. 

In  these  two  speeches,  patriotism  was 
defended  and  the  role  of  the  professional 
fighting  man  extolled.  This  was  especial- 
ly pleasing.  Throughout  history  the  sol- 
dier and  the  sailor  have  been  despised, 
kicked  around,  underpaid  and  scorned — 
imtll  trouble  came  and  overnight  they 
became  valiant  heroes. 

Well,  we  are  in  trouble  now.  It  ill  be- 
hooves those  who  attack  the  military  to 
do  so  when  it  is  the  professional  fighting 
man  who  defends — and  often  dies  for— 
their  privilege  to  attack  him. 

It  is  entirely  proper  for  the  President— 
the  Commander  in  Chief— to  recognize 
the  patriotism  and  dedication  of  the  pro- 
fessional fighting  man.  Indeed,  it  was 
good  to  hear  him  do  so  and  to  extoll  good, 
old-fashioned  love  of  country. 

I  agree  with  this  editorial  100  percent 
and  am  pleased  to  put  it  in  the  Record 
in  the  hope  that  It  will  catch  many  other 
responsive  eyes.  I  think  it  represents  the 
thinking  of  most  of  the  people  in  my  part 
of  the  country  and  I  hope  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  President  again 
who  gives  voice  to  the  reasoned  patriot- 
ism of  the  vast  majority. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Ndcohon  the  Unitorm  and  Isolation 
President  Nixon's  first  two  addresses  since 
assuming  office  which  have  had  much  grit 
have  stirred  both  interest  and  the  wrath  of 
the  liberals  who  have  been  waiting  to  tag 
"the  new  Nixon  "  with  "the  old  Nixon." 

Nixon's  first  address  properly  scored  "those 
among  us"  who  would  urge  unilateral  dis- 
armament pacts  and  treaties  and  other  acts 
weakening  America's  now  traditional  peace- 
keeping role  abroad. 

In  another  talk,  at  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
he  properly  scored  the  current  fad  which 
down-grades  civic  patriotism  generally  and 
the  military  and  the  uniform,  specifically. 

Nixon  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  radicals  attempting  to 
destroy  ROTC  campus  programs  in  civilian- 
oriented  colleges  are  driving  the  military  to 
enlarge  their  own  mlUtary-orlented  institu- 
tions to  provide  the  nation  with  professional 
"officer  corps." 

The  anger  of  the  McGovems  and  the  Piil- 
brights,  not  to  mention  the  pitiful  McCarthy, 
U  understandable  when  these  sincere,  but 
misguided  senators  were  pegged  as  Isola- 
tionists. 

The  President  dug  up  the  Ilttle-known  fact 
that  the  late  President  Elsenhower's  now 
famous  warning  to  the  nation  about  a  grow- 
ing power  of  the  "military  Industrial"  esUb- 
Ushment  was  followed  up  with  an  equally 
succinct  warning  that  the  military  must 
never  be  hobbled,  downgraded  or  that  a  man 
of  any  rank  need  ever  be  ashamed  of  wearing 
a  uniform. 

What  Nixon  might  have  also  said  In  both 
his  graduation  day  addresses,  is  that  much 
of  the  unrest  and  problems  facing  the  nation 
today  Is  the  product  of  the  teaching  cur- 
rently In  vogue  In  most  of  our  college  and 
university  campuses  where  the  traditional- 
ism and  basic  values  previously  carried  from 
one  generation  to  another  are  "out." 

Now,  faculties  are  finding  for  themselves 
that  their  own  permissiveness  has  led  to 
student  anarchy. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  AND 
COMPUTER  UTILIZATION 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  address  by  Robert  L. 
Chartrand,  Information  Sciences  Spe- 
cialist for  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  be- 
fore the  Symposium  on  Computer  Util- 
ity cosponsored  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Intenmiversity  Com- 
mimication  Council,  and  the  Whitte- 
more  School  of  Business  and  Economics 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  symposium  was  held  for  3  days,  May 
5  through  May  7,  1969,  and  attracted 
more  than  150  representatives  from  uni- 
versities. State  and  local  governments, 
foundations,  and  industrial  firms.  The 
purpose  of  the  symposium  was  to  pre- 
sent authoritative  opinions  on  the  po- 
tential impact  of  regulated  computer 
utilization  on  those  areas  where  com- 
puter use  interfaces  with  such  fields  as 
education,  urban  planning,  and  the  leg- 
islative process.  The  conference  direc- 
tor was  Prof.  Michael  Duggan  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
sessions  director  was  Dr.  Manley  R 
Irwin,  also  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Electronic  data  processing  methods  of 
handling  information  are  of  increasing 
concern  to  us  in  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Chartrand's  re- 
port on  progress  in  some  phases  of  ma- 
chine support  inside  the  Congress  It 
follows: 

Congress  Considers  Cobcpttters 
Throughout  the  world  the  much-vaunted 
potential  of  the  computer  has  stirred  com- 
ment and  argument.  The  Impact  upon  all 
elements  of  our  civilization  is  undeniable 
and  the  future  expansion  of  this  technolog- 
leal  influence  seems  Inexorable.  Electronic 
wizardry  is  a  fact  of  dally  life,  manifested  In 
the  credlUng  of  purchases,  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress through  traffic,  the  malntenan<»  of 
countless  records  about  each  human  being 
Some  persons  believe  that  the  computers  of 
tomorrow  will  allow  man  to  exist  in  Utopian 
leisure,  but  this  Is  refuted  by  those  who  per- 
ceive the  inevitable  demands  upon  those  who 
would  master  their  milieu.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  Norbert  Wiener: 
"No,  the  future  offers  very  little  hope  for 
those  who  expect  that  our  new  mechanical 
slaves  will  offer  us  a  world  In  which  we  may 
TMt  from  thinking.  Help  us  they  may,  but  at 
the  cost  of  supreme  demands  upon  our 
honesty  and  our  IntelUgence.  The  world  of 
the  future  will  be  an  even  more  demanding 
struggle  against  the  limitations  of  our  In- 
telUgence.  not  a  comfortable  hammock  In 
which  we  can  He  down  to  be  waited  upon  bv 
our  robot  slaves." 

With  this  admonition  In  mind,  let  us  turn 
to  the  dilemma  of  those  who  share  In  the 
governing  of  our  nation— the  United  States 
Congress.  Charged  to  represent  more  than 
200  mllUon  citizens,  this  beleaguered  band 
of  535  Representatives  and  Senators  strives 
to  cope  with  an  array  of  problems  both  mun- 
dane and  exotic.  Constituent  demands  vie 
with  committee  responsibilities  and  the  aU- 
Important  duty  of  casting  the  legislative  vote. 
Never  is  there  enough  time.  All  too  few  the 
loyal  staffers  to  share  the  load.  And  always 
that  load  U  mounting  .  .  .  mounting  apace 
with  the  volume  of  mall  to  be  answered,  the 
visits  and  telephone  calls  to  be  bandied,  the 


sheer  number  of  persons  to  be  serviced.  Again 
and  again  the  cry  is  heard;  how  can  we  do 
things  better? 

There  is,   of  course,   no  panacea  for  the 
struggling  congressional  rtBce.  It  Is  true  that 
additional  staffing  and  space  can  help,  but 
the   flood   of   Information   which   comes   to 
and  is  needed  by  members  and  their  assis- 
tants must  be  coped  with  In  the  near  future 
In  many  casee,  key  Information  is  difficult  to 
locate  and  obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  plethora  of  material  which  arrives,  oft«n 
unsolicited.  In  every  congressional  office    \t 
this  Junctiu-e,  alert  "hill  dwellers"  may  ask 
the  questions  which  re-echo  in  the  commit- 
tee rooms   and  member  quarters:    can  the 
computer   help?   Can   this  systems  analysis 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  give  us  a  break? 
iNrriAL  legislative  proposals 
Congressional  sensitivity  to  the  potential 
of  the  computer  and  systems  methodology 
has   increased   considerably  since   the  early 
1960's   when   the    then    Senator   Hubert   H 
Humphrey  was  exhorting  his  colleagues  to 
understand  how  computers  could  assist  the 
Congressman  in  his  dally  chores.  The  first 
bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  an  autcanatic 
data  processing  facility  exclusively  for  Con- 
gresa  was  introduced  by  Representative  Rob- 
ert McClory  of  Illinois  late  In  1966.  During 
the  90th  Congress  (1967-1968).  several  pro- 
posals were  put  forward.  While  more  than  a 
dozen  House  bills  called  for  the  establish- 
ment   of   the    congressional   ADP   capability 
within  the  legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Representative  Wil- 
liam   S.    Moorehead    of   Pennsylvania   opted 
for  an  Independent  facility  which  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Legislative  Data  Processing.  The  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1969,  originally  prepared  as 
the   reeult    of   the   work   of   the   Monroney- 
Madden  Joint  committee,  emhaslzes  the  im- 
portance of   modernizing   congressional   in- 
formation handling  in  several  of  its  recom- 
mendations. First,  the  proposed  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional   Operations   would 
be  responsible  for  "continuing  study  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  Information  re- 
trieval systems   for  Congress."   Second,  the 
Comptroller  General,   the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment, establishment,  and  maintenance 
of  a  "standardized  information  and  data  pro- 
cessing system  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data 
for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies."  Third,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  was  "author- 
ized to  perform  machine  operations  and  ac- 
quire automatic  data  processing  equipment 
and  personnel  for  that  purpose." 

This,  then,  was  the  period  of  orientation 
and  awakening  to  what  might  be  done  with 
computers.  Those  knowledgeable  about  the 
capacities  of  equipment  and  "software"  pro- 
gram testified  that  many  applications  had 
been  fully  developed  which  could  assist  Con- 
gress In  Its  day-to-day  functions.  Included 
were  the  retrieval  of  topical  research  in- 
formation on  the  basis  of  searching  textual 
material;  an  example  might  be  a  query  call- 
ing for  passages  or  clUtlons  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  "transportation  planning."  Legal 
type  Information — the  United  States  Code  or 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions — also  has  been 
of  high  Interest  and  value  to  the  Congress. 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  concentrated 
systems  development  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Health  Law  Center  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  as  part  of  Project  LITE  (Legal  In- 
formation Through  Electronics) . 

Also  of  cootlnuing  concern  to  various 
legislative  elements  Is  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations narrative  and  statistical  in- 
formation. While  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  commenced  placing  some  of  Its  budget- 
ary data  on  magnetic  tape,  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  make  macblneable  files  avail- 
able to  Interested  committee  members.  Infor- 
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matlon  on  committee  and  subconunlttee 
activity — date  and  place  of  hearings,  wit- 
nesses to  appear,  topics  to  be  discussed — is 
needed  and  would  lend  itself  to  ADP  han- 
dling. The  list  Is  not  a  short  one,  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  Imagination  and  Industry 
of  those  responsible  for  Improving  the 
operation  of  Congress. 

ACTION  IN  the  »18T  CONGRESS 

Activity  In  the  91st  Congress  has  reflected 
the  transition  from  a  period  limited  to  casual 
awareness  to  one  featuring  a  resolve  to  create 
an  actual  computer-centered  systems  capa- 
bility. Early  In  the  first  session.  Representa- 
tive John  Brademas  of  Indiana  prepared  a 
resolution  which  later  was  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  and  the  Democratic 
Caucxis : 

"Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  be  fully  supported  by  Demo- 
cratic members  in  efforts  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and -we  urge  that  these  efforts 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of 
computers  and  of  a  centralized  mall  process- 
ing system." 

The  Intent  here  was  to  devise  a  course  of 
action  which  would  allow  a  careful  review  of 
existing  ADP  activities  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  provide  for  a  coordinated 
planning  of  their  future  development  and 
mutual  supportablUty. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  three  es- 
tablished facilities  within  the  legislative 
branch.  The  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  operates  an  NCR  Cen- 
tury 100  computer,  located  In  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  which  Is  used  for  pay- 
roll operations  and  such  housekeeping  tasks 
as  the  maintenance  of  Inventories  of  equip- 
ment. The  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms  office 
has  an  IBM  360  Model  20,  soon  to  be  enlarged 
to  a  Model  40,  which  Is  used  exclusively  In 
mailing  operations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  taken  steps  to 
establish  a  mailing  operation  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Senate,  and  has  received  pro- 
posals from  Industry.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress computer,  an  IBM  360  Model  40,  fea- 
tures the  capacity  to  handle  routine  "batch 
processing"  functions  and  a  series  of  20  re- 
mote typewriter  terminals.  All  but  one  of 
these  are  situated  In  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  where  they  are  used  for  inser- 
tion, editing,  and  recall  of  various  types  of 
data  (e.g.,  public  bill  and  resolution  con- 
tent and  status).  The  other  terminal  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  where  it  Is  employed  in  hand- 
ling legislative  calendar  information,  and 
other  selected  tasks. 

The  need  to  assign  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  a  congres- 
sional ADP  capability  motivated  Representa- 
tive Jack  Brooks  of  Texas  to  Introduce  a  bill 
(H.R.  404)  requiring  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  "develop,  establish,  and  maintain  data 
processing  and  Information  systems  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  and  efficient  fulfillment 
of  the  substantive  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress."  It  has  been  emphasized  that  the 
projected  congressional  information  system 
for  handling  fiscal  and  budgetary  Informa- 
tion would  not  duplicate  the  system  under 
development  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  Comptroller  General,  Elmer  P.  Staats, 
In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Activities  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  (on  April 
23,  1969)  reflected  an  understanding  of  the 
size  of  the  task  suggested  for  GAO.  He  noted 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  system  perhaps 
should  be  "the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
Itself  In  order  that  It  could  have  complete 
control  over  the  system  and  thus  be  assured 
that  its  needs  will  be  fully  served." 

The  proper  role  of  each  of  the  Involved  ele- 
ments of  the  legislative  branch  also  was  a 
subject  for  discussion  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  which  assigned 
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responsibility  for  Investigating  the  potential 
of  ADP  for  the  Congress  to  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Of- 
floe  Equipment. 

private  sector  analyses 

Discussion  and  Introspection  on  the  Impact 
of  computers  and  a  more  systems  oriented 
approach  to  congressional  Information  han- 
dling has  not  been  limited  to  the  public  sec- 
tor. One  of  the  most  worthwhile  pioneering 
undertaking  In  the  private  domain  was  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  scholarly  mono- 
graphs by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research.  The  volume,  en- 
titled Congress:  The  FiTst  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, featured  the  commentary  and  rec- 
onunendatlons  of  such  political  scientists  as 
James  A.  Robinson.  Charles  R.  Dechert,  and 
Kenneth  Janda.  This  trio  focussed  upon  the 
nature  of  congressional  decision-making,  the 
role  of  Information  in  the  formulation  of 
alternatives  and  eventual  decisions,  and  the 
possible  contributions  to  be  made  by  xislng 
advanced  tools  and  techniques. 

During  the  same  period  (1965-1966),  a 
"Management  Study  of  the  U.S.  Congress" 
was  prepared  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Com- 
missioned by  NBC  News,  the  Investigating 
team  analyzed  the  functioning  of  Congress, 
and  made  certain  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  organization,  staff  support,  commit- 
tee procedures,  and  analytical  capabilities  of 
the  Congress.  These  were  transformed  Into  a 
television  feature  called  "Congress  Needs 
Help"  and  later  appeared  under  that  title  in 
book  form. 

As  the  subject  of  congressional  effective- 
ness gained  greater  public  attention  and  pub- 
licity, a  number  of  documents  began  to  ap- 
pear containing  opinions  on  the  role  of  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  other  changes  which  might 
be  effected.  In  the  Federal  Congress.  Indus- 
trial firms  prepared  proposals  for  designing 
and  Implementing  a  computer  system  for  the 
Congress.  General  studies  looking  at  the  ap- 
plication of  electronic  technology  to  diverse 
activity  areas  were  written,  sometimes  at  the 
request  of  congressional  members  or  com- 
mittees. These  ranged  from  "Automatic  Data 
Processing  and  the  Small  Businessman"  and 
"Systems  Technology  and  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration" to  "The  Federal  Data  Center:  Pro- 
posals and  Reactions."  The  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing  drew  upon  the  experience  of  nearly 
a  score  of  members  to  write  a  book  entitled 
We  Propose:  A  Modem  Congress,  which  fea- 
tured a  chapter  on  the  use  of  ADP  by  Rep- 
resentative Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Brookings  Institute  played  host  to  a 
group  of  Representatives  who  sought  a  forum 
m  which  to  discuss  Informally  the  need  for 
better  ways  of  performing  their  legislative 
and  constituent  support  tasks.  Special  semi- 
nars for  congressional  staff  members  also 
were  organized  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  The  need  for  an  exploratory  discus- 
sion involving  academicians,  industrial 
analysts,  and  Federal  government  informa- 
tion specialists  was  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  which  sponsored  a 
two-day  meeting  featuring  a  dual  objective: 
to  discuss  the  broad  subject  of  Information 
support — the  requirements,  the  relevant 
counterpart  systems,  the  state-of-the-art — 
for  our  legislators,  and  secondly,  to  look  at 
the  Impact  of  the  Federal  Plannlng-Program- 
mlng-Budgetlng  System  on  congressional  ap- 
propriations activity.  The  results  of  this 
gathering  were  published  under  the  title  In- 
formation Support,  Program  Budgeting,  and 
the  Congress,  tind  represent  both  formal  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  by  qualified  persons  and 
a  record  of  intensive  dialogue.  The  partici- 
pants were  In  agreement  as  to  the  crltlcal- 
ity  of  providing  those  who  govern:  ".  .  . 
maximum  resources  to  define  objectives, 
formulate  programs,  allocate  manpower  and 
moneys,  and  identify  alternative  courses  of 
action." 
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One  of  the  aspects  of  computer  support 
which  has  arisen  again  and  again  is  that  of 
cautioning  decision-makers  not  to  Ignore 
those  problem  elements  which  defy  compu- 
terization. Concern  for  this  matter  was  voiced 
by  Dr.  Donald  N.  Michael  when  he  said  that: 

"Already  planners  and  administrators  are 
tending  to  place  undue  emphasis  on — that  la, 
coming  to  value  most — those  aspects  of  re- 
ality which  the  computer  can  deal  with  Just 
because  the  computer  can  do  so.  The  Indi- 
vidual— the  point  off  the  curve — becomes  an 
annoyance." 

While  members  of  Congress  have  evinced 
an  interest,  indeed  worry,  about  the  estab- 
lishment and  growing  assertlveness  of  the 
Federal  PPB  System,  they  have  examined  the 
Impingement  of  that  system  of  their  own 
fiscal  deliberations  In  only  the  most  minimal 
way.  The  whole  question  of  which  agency  Is 
spending  how  much  money  on  what  program 
Is  very  much  In  the  legislative  spotlight,  but 
the  stress  on  Information  control  has  been 
random  at  best.  On  one  hand,  there  has  been 
a  call  for  the  regular  Issuance  of  a  catalog 
on  Federal  assistance  programs  (led  by 
RepresentaUve  William  V.  Roth  of  Delaware) ; 
on  the  other,  many  members  have  urged  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Program  Analy- 
sis and  Evaluation.  Implicit  In  these  and 
other  recommendations  Is  the  use  of  sophis- 
ticated management  strategies  and  data  han- 
dling techniques. 

If  the  underlying  problem  is  that  of  in- 
formation acquisition  and  control — and  this 
Is  not  to  Ignore  the  predicaments  brought 
about  by  having  to  file,  manipulate,  and 
retrieve  desired  data — there  needs  to  be  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  sources  available  to  the 
Congress  for  Its  Information.  Closest  to  the 
member  are  his  office  files,  usually  known 
only  to  one  or  two  longtime  staffers.  Next. 
he  may  turn  to  the  non-partisan  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  which  in  1968  received 
more  than  130,000  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  congressional  members,  commit- 
tees and  constituents.  Executive  branch 
agencies  also  provide  numerous  reports  and 
Isolated  Items  of  Information.  The  Congress- 
man also  may  choose  to  obtain  requisite  in- 
formation from  lobbyist  groups,  universities, 
or  business  and  commerce  Institutions,  The 
sources  are  many,  their  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  legislator  unflinching  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  system  Is  haphazard. 

As  the  Congressmen  attempt  to  orient 
themselves  to  the  potential  of  ADP.  they 
may  look  at  the  experience  of  the  business 
community  or  of  certain  state  legislatures. 
In  the  past  few  years,  several  states  have 
moved  aggressively  to  use  computers  and 
systems  analysis  In  their  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative activities.  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  to  name 
a  few,  have  utilized  consultant  exf)ertlse  and 
the  latest  In  hardware-software  configura- 
tions to  allow  members  of  the  legislature  to 
draft  bills,  have  access  to  current  committee 
activity  Information,  query  the  computer  re- 
garding bill  content  and  status,  and  draw 
upon  specially  formatted  budgetary  data 
when  needed.  The  lesson  Is  a  good  one,  both 
m  terms  of  the  benefits  being  derived  from 
an  ADP-centered  system  and  the  limitations 
of  this  type  of  support. 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 

A  highlight  of  several  large  Information 
systems  which  has  attracted  congressional 
attention  Is  the  ability  to  access  computer 
files  from  distant  locations,  with  very  little 
delay  In  entering  or  extracting  desired  in- 
formation. "Time-sharing"  has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  information  processing,  and 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Congressmen 
that  they  could  sit  In  their  offices  or  com- 
mittee rooms  and  interrogate  a  computer 
and  almost  Immediately  receive  answers  to 
their  queries  has  been  exhilarating.  Time 
and  space  have  t)een  conquered,  and  priority 
information  can  be  at  their  fingertips. 
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A  challenge  sttU  remalna.  The  university 
researcher,  the  Industrial  designer,  the  gov- 
ernmental systems  man— each  has  expertise 
gained  as  the  result  of  training,  trial  and 
error,   and   sustained    Interaction   with   his 
peers.  It  Is  imperative  that  this  knowledge 
and  energy  be  applied  to  the  Initiation  of 
innovative  methods  for  Improving  our  gov- 
ernmental   functions.    Decision-making    re- 
mains an  art  rooted  In  the  science  of  infor- 
mation   management.    The    United    States 
Congreas.  in  confronting  the  domestic  and 
international  pressures  of  our  times,  must 
^rtve  to  improve  Its  own  capacity  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Technology  is  a  known 
X'''^..r'^'=*''    *"    P'oP«rly    applied     cl^ 
t?pv  ^T^  1"PP**^  ^  *^«  legislators  as 
fSncti^    -"   »?•    r°**"=^"°8   alternatives, 
function   as   effective   committee   members 
and   continue   to   render   assistance   to   the 
citizenry  of  the  Nation  ^ 
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CRIME  ON  THE  STREETS 
(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 

S^l^i^T>,**'o''^"^  ^^  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
l?Snf  i '^^^  >!?*"°"-  particularly  those 
hll^  CJf '^^^  ^^^-  '""St  have  and 
have  a  right  to  have  a  decent  safe  en- 
vironment. The  streets  and  neighbor- 
s'.??"^ ^  ^^^-  ™«  ^  basic  to  a 
decent  living  environment 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  incidents  of  crime  in  our 
cities  are  on  the  increase,  particularly 
fS^  penetrated  by  the  youth,  individ- 
ually and  in  gangs.  The  juvenile  gang 
situation   m   Philadelphia   has   become 

a^^^^^J"^  '^^^^^  y°"th  gangs  are 
almost  a  daily  occurrence  and  24  youths 
have  been  killed  since  the  first  of  the 

,rJI^^  members  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
gressional delegation  are  gravely  con- 
^I"^°''^f  ^^^  situation  and  fear  that 
the  F«edera  and  State  Governments  are 
fhi  !^^"f  ^^^  necessary  actions  to  assist 
the  city  to  combat  this  problem 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  yesterday 
in  reporting  on  the  testimony  of  Phila- 
delphia s  outstanding  police  commis- 
sioner. Prank  L.  Rizzo,  before  the  State 
crime  commission,  said  that  there  are  77 
youth  gangs  in  the  city  having  a  mem- 
bership of  from  300  to  800  youths.  Com- 
missioner Rizzo  has  accurately  portrayed 
the  youth  gang  problem  and  suggested 
specific  Changes  to  deal  with  it:^one^ 
w?rS«  f^  employment  of  gang  control 
workers   from    the   ghettos   who   know 

i^  .'^^"'^i?  ^^^  *"^  ^'■e  able  to  work 
with  them.  Funds  for  this  purpose  can 
and  should  be  provided  under  the  Omni- 

o'^!^^'^''^^  ^""^  ^^e  Streets  Act 
or  1^8.  The  Department  of  Justice 
should  act  now  to  provide  these  funds 
oerore  the  situation  worsens 

Yesterdays  Inquirer  also  contained  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  matter  which 
I  include  for  all  to  read:  , 

Wk  Must  Stem  This  Ttoe     | 

Police  Commissioner  Rizzo.  as  the  first 
witness   at   the   State    Crime   CommlLlo?s 

nhfTT  r.r"'^  ^K  '^^^^^'^^  1"  Pl>"adel! 
S«^^  ^  ^^  urgency  of  the  problem  m 
proper  perspective  at  the  outset  when  he 

„-l!^L*^,  '^^^  propose  another  crime  sur- 
vey. Mir  flung  cabinets  are  Jammed  with  sur- 

studies  is  past.  The  time  for  action  Is  now  " 


^I^,  ^V"*  <»'nin»M»oner  gave  realistic  dl- 
mension  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  hear- 
ings In  these  words:  "Gangs  are  a  part  of  the 
overall   Juvenile   crime  problem  in   toe 

city  of  Philadelphia  today,  about  fifty  p«- 

JuvT^^-^  ™P*'  ^^'^  homicldes-are 

hJ^tJ^^^  ^"^  °"  *^*  immediate  need  when 
he  told  the  commission:  "The  war  against 
crime  must  start  at  the  Juvenile  level  Tbe 
Juveniles  roaming  our  streets  today  are  the 
ti^f^tH  °'  "^^"^^  We  must  Stem  this 
crfme  -^h!  ^i^  of  punishment  to  fit  the 
crime.    The    cltys    criminals,    Juvenile    and 

law.  they  will  be  punished  severely  •• 

To  accomplish  this  requires  communltv 
cooperatlon-Hsspecially  fmm  the  cou^  and 
^n^^7fv."°''*^  institutions.  Mr.  Rizzo  pin- 
pointed the  present  difficulties  in  forthright 
Unguage  that  goes  right. to  the  heart  of  !he 
matter:  "Because  of  the  deflciencles  in  our 
det^ion  system,   Judges  are  compelled  to 

^ino,^  "■  ?"""•  *^«  hard-core  Juvenile 
l^^f^  is  returned  to  the  streets,  free  to 
arm  himself  with  a  gun  or  knife  and  kill. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sharp  in- 
n^^  !h  8*°K-«'ated  slaylngs  here.  On  the 
other  Side  of  the  coin,  we  have  a  few  Judges 

TJi^-r^'"'"  '?*  ^'^  °'  rehabilitation,  woufd 
return  any  Juvenile  offender  to  the  street 

not^'p^'re'^fnTr  f"="'"^^  arravaflat^ror 
not.  Pure  and  simple,  this  is  a  deadly  game 

Phn^ff  t?  '■°"'^"*'  ^**^  **»«  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  potential  victims" 

r..^  .7^^^  *°  **"*  problem  of  overly  lenient 

n.^e^V?l'"'"'\'''^  P°""'^  commissioner 
fh- B  }^  ^^^  P***'  ^  ***^e  asked  Judges  of 
luvpn?;^"^  ^°""  *°  ™'°^"'  >*«  probation  of 

mf^i       .^     permitted     additional     gang 

S^^hX^^of'^eS-?"^^*^-  '— -^^'^e 

frfJL?^,^.*'"'*'"  ^^^°-  ''^  h*«  accurate  por- 
n^/^  ,**"*  y°"'^''  ^°K  problem  in  its  vwl- 
lZ.uT^''T'^°'^-  "'^'1  '"^  »^»s  specific  pro- 
posals for  changes  m  the  law  and  in  court 

J^uTemirho,^",  '*^"""*  ^^«  confineme^o 
m.h.?^    »,  ^''^'^  ^^  ^^^  protection  of  the 
m^«.   ■    K*^  P°i'^ie<i   the  State  Crime  Com- 
mission hearings  in  the  right  direction 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  CHANEY  AN- 
DREW GOODMAN.  AND  MICHA^ 
SCHWERNER  MicUAEL 

•Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 

SSSLSSftt^rT""^""'°^°^^"^«- 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years  ago  I 
rose  m  the  well  of  the  Hous^  to  regrt 
that  three  young  Americans  engaged  in 
making  political  democracy  a  reahty  S 

f^^r\^.l^  ?^"  ^^P°^'^^  missing  on 
June  21,  1964.  Later  the  three— James 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  MicS 

S5,^Tnf~''"^  ^°""^  murdered,   the 
victuns  of  accumulated  hatred  and  in- 
tolerance in  Mississippi. 
-  Because    the    sacrifices    these    three 
young    men    made    continue    to    have 

^,^^*  ^°-  "^  ^^^^y-  ^et  me  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  circumstances  of  their  death 

^«ih?  tvf°"''''*^  *"""**«  **^ch  made 
possible  their  murder. 

Andrew  Goodman  and  Michael 
Schwemer  went  to  Mississippi  to  con- 
duct voter  registration  drives  and  to 
open  freedom  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  Federated  Organiza- 
tions, an  alliance  of  several  civil  rights 
groups  which  included  the  Congre^  of 
Racial  Equality,  the  Southern  Christian 
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Leadership  Conference,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  c^ 
ored  People,  and  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Along  with  other  volunteers.  Andrew 
Goodman  and  Michael  Schwemer  werp 
preparing  to  offer  courses  of  study  de! 
signed  to  make  possible  greater  freedom 
for  Negroes  in  Mississippi— courses  in  the 
humanities,     liberal    arts,     mechanical 

cSSip^"'^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^'  ^"«-  oi 
Michael  Schwemer  and  his  wife,  Rita 
had  opened  one  of  the  first  two  freedom 
schools  in  Mississippi.  The  school  was 
housed  in  a  five-room  structure  in  Merid 
lo"n«n"^  included  a  librai-y  of  some 
10,000  books  which  were  availabk  t^ 
everyone  in  the  community 

These  three— Michael  Schwemer  An- 
drew Goodman,  and  James  Chanev   a 

^h^^AT"  ^°™  Mississippi-had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  realizing  political 
equality  in  Mississippi  poiuicai 

mSdereT  '''  '"'''  '"^"^  '''''  '"'"^"y 

At  the  time  of  their  deaths,  Congress 

l^Tlslf  nf'^''  the  Voting  Rights 

aH  of  ior/'m""^  ^''®"  *^^  ^^"  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Negroes  in  Mississippi  were 

c%Z^iiI^2^  P"^"*=  accommodations,  dis 
criminated  against  in  education  and  em- 
ployment,   and    denied    the  guarantees 
and  Federal  protection  established  S  the 

^Pv7^^*if  i^^^t^^"°"  *hich  followed 
They  faced  the  bitterness  of  white  citi- 
zens unwilling  to  concede  political  equa  - 
ity  to  Negroes,  and  a  society  seekine  fn 
maintain  segregation  as  a  way  of  !ife 
iTvi  7^  "^^^  ^"**  eventually  lost  their 
lives  to  carry  on  the  important  work  of 
fwl  registration  and  education  despite 
these  obvious  hazards.  "^^pne 

r^V^^^^^J"^  "^^^es  Chaney.  Andrew 
Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwemer  dem- 
onstrated to  Congress  the  urSnt  nj?d 
iZ  S^'^'  intervention  in  S  ss"rpi 
and  other  areas  of  the  South.  Their  sac- 
nfice  hastened  the  passage  of  the  Vo«n- 

civil  nghts  workers  led  the  way  into  a 
h(«tie  political  environment.  "^pTderat 
registrars  and  election  observers  Imve 
fol  owed.  And  the  assumption  of  ^Si! 
sibUity  by  the  Federal  Gov?r^S  fo^ 
enforcing  the  guarantees  of  the  l5th 
amendment  is  bringing  about  profound 

A^^!^ '"  '^  P°""'=«^  "f e  of  the  south 
On  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
^°^^^«^^hts  Act  in  1965.  some  856.0oS 
J?aiimf 'r^'  "^^'^  registered  to  vote  in 
Di  s^th  ^'■^'^'  Louisiana,  Mississip- 
pi. South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  As  of 

SgisirT"  °'  ''"'•  '•'''•°°°  ^^r« 
Before  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  only  31 
percent  of  the  voting  age  blacks  in  the 
13  States  of  the  old  Confederacy  were 
registered.  As  of  the  summer  of  1968  62 
percent  were  registered. 

fH^^V'To"^^  remains  to  be  done.  Al- 
though 62  percent  of  voting  age  Negroes 

n'i!  "c^"^  5k  ^!f  **'■"*  ^  the  13  States  of  the 
Old  South,  78  percent  of  the  white  vot- 
ing age  population  is  registered.  In  the 
SIX  states  directly  covered  by  the  act. 
only  57  percent  of  the  nonwhite  voting 
age  population  is  registered,  as  opposed 
to  79  percent  of  the  white  voting  age 
population. 
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A  comparable  measure  of  the  progress 
attained  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
the  increase  in  black  elected  officials  in 
the  South.  Before  1965.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 70  elected  black  public  of- 
ficials in  the  South.  Today,  there  are 
nearly  400,  of  whom  286  are  in  the  six 
States  fully  covered  by  the  act,  and  North 
Carolina,  which  is  partially  covered. 

Similarly,  while  18  black  people  are 
now  members  of  Southern  States  legis- 
latures, no  black  ijerson  has  yet  been 
elected  in  Alabama  or  South  Carolina, 
and  only  one  has  been  elected  in  Loui- 
siana. Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  respectively.  Instances  of  po- 
litical harassment  and  intimidation  of 
blacks  seeking  to  register  or  vote  con- 
tinue to  be  reported. 

During  the  past  few  months.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  htis  been  considering  leg- 
islation Introduced  by  several  Members 
of  Congress,  including  myself,  which 
would  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  for  another  5  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  myself,  numerous  Individuals — 
including  Julius  Gllckstein,  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  our  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYERS) — have  testified  to  the  need  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  for  at 
least  5  additional  years,  and  urged  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  send  legislation 
which  would  accomplish  this  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Thus  far,  however,  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  full  committee  has  been 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee,  on  five  different  occa- 
sions now,  the  Attorney  General  has 
agreed  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, only  to  subsequently  request  a  post- 
ponement of  his  scheduled  appearance. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  has  extended 
a  sixth,  and,  I  imderstand  from  the  press, 
final.  Invitation  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  testify  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Although  the  exact  content  of  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell's  testimony  is  not 
known,  it  is  expected  that  he  will  pro- 
pose that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
be  amended  to  abolish  literacy  tests  na- 
tionwide, and  delete  section  5  of  the  act, 
which  requires  that  a  State  covered  by 
the  act  obtain  approval  from  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia before  enacting  changes  in  its  elec- 
tion laws  or  procedures.  While  I  support 
the  nationwide  abolition  of  literacy  tests, 
I  believe  such  legislation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  frustrate  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
which  is  to  provide  Federal  intervention 
in  the  States  covered  on  behalf  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  disenfranchised  and 
to  insure  that  the  guarantees  of  the  15th 
amendment  will  be  enforced.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  5,  which  provided  the 
basis  for  a  major  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision,  Allen  v.  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions (37  U.S.L.W.  4168,  Mar.  4,  1969), 
must  be  retained  as  a  guarantee  that 
new  discriminatory  election  procedures 
will  not  be  adopted  by  the  States  covered 
by  the  act. 
As  the  statistics  which  I  have  cited 


earlier  demonstrate,  much  remains  to  be 
done  if  political  equality  Is  to  become  a 
substantive  reality  in  the  South.  As  a 
consequence.  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be 
extended  for  at  least  5  more  years. 

Faced  with  hostility  and  the  threat  of 
violence,  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwemer  neverthe- 
less dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  of 
making  all  American  citizens — regard- 
less of  color — citizens  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word.  Their  sacrifice  should  inspire 
the  Congress  to  insist  that  the  Federal 
Government  continue  to  provide  assur- 
ances against  political  discrimination 
until  equality  has  become  a  reality  in  the 
South.         

OIL  TAXES 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  refute  some  of  the  claims  and 
misstatements  that  have  been  made 
about  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  the  Oil 
&  Gas  Joumal  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  recently 
published  an  open  letter  contairiing  many 
valuable  and  basic  facts  about  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  I  feel  that  a  careful 
reading  of  this  commimication  will  dis- 
pel some  of  the  erroneous  charges  ad- 
vanced by  the  opponents  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  ques- 
tioned some  of  the  alleged  facts  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen regarding  taxes  derived  from  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, only  a  small  part  of  the  industry's 
story  lias  been  related  to  the  persons 
whom  a  reduction  in  the  allowance  will 
affect  most — the  taxpayers  whose  daily 
consumption  of  oil  and  gas  products 
forms  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

These  products  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  multifaceted  lives  of  20th-century 
men.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
business  or  personal  activity  which  does 
not  demand  an  ever-increasing  supply  of 
petroleum  products  and  services.  Our 
constantly  dwindling  crude  oil  and  gas 
reserves  could  pose  a  very  serious  threat 
to  our  national  security,  particularly  with 
the  unrest  existing  in  the  world  today. 

So  that  I  might  share  with  my  col- 
leagues another  side  of  the  story — the 
industry's  position — I  include  the  open 
letter  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Open  Letter 
To:  The  U.S.  voter. 
Subject:  Oil  taxee. 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  on  the  fed- 
eral law  books  for  43  years.  And  for  36  of 
these  years,  it  has  been  vociferously  attacked 
as  an  unfair  "loophole"  for  avoiding  taxes. 
It's  happening  again. 

The  attackers  have  been  highly  placed: 
Former  presidents,  cabinet  members,  law- 
makers, college  professors.  As  well  as  un- 
washed radicals,  uninformed  housewives,  and 
entertainers  who  make  poor  Jokes. 

Congress  through  It  all  has  refused  to  Junk 
the  provision  or  even  modify  It. 

Why  have  the  attacks  by  so-called  tax  re- 
formers failed? 

Several  reasons. 

Opponents  haven't  advanced  a  single  new 
argiunent  that  wasn't  thoroughly  considered 


prior  to  passage  of  the  1926  measure  Congress 
consistently  has  decided  benefits  outweigh 
costs. 

Depletion  also  Is  tied  closely  to  the  basic 
concepts  of  our  constitution.  TTiese  are: 
Never  tax  capital.  Tax  only  the  Income  from 
capital.  Taxing  away  capital  is  likened  to 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs 
Why  then  do  the  attacks  persist? 
Taxes  are  pinching  everyone.  They  always 
go  up.  Never  down.  The  bureaucratic  taxer- 
spenders  as  well  as  tax-burdened  oompanlea 
and  individuals  are  eager  to  shut  off  tax 
avoidance  to  ease  the  pinch.  It's  easy  to  level 
an  emotional  diatribe  against  depletion  and 
then  hoot  down  any  reasoned  explanation  of 
the  complex  issue. 

That's  why  we  must  examine  the  issue 
constantly. 

Percentage  depletion  has  two  objects:  Re- 
cover the  producer's  capital.  And  give  him  an 
incentive  to  drill  more  wells,  find  more  oil 
How  does  it  work? 

Stripped  of  its  emotional  setting,  percent- 
age depletion  is  simply  a  deduction  available 
to  oil  and  gas  producers — and  producers  of 
more  than  100  other  minerals — in  figuring 
their  taxes  on  income  from  wells. 

The  producer  may  deduct  27  "2  ^c  from  the 
gross  annual  Income  of  a  lease  or  property. 
This  Is  tax  free.  The  figure,  however,  may  not 
exceed  50n  of  the  net  Income  of  the  lease. 
This  limitation  actually  prevents  most  pro- 
ducers from  taking  the  full  deduction.  In 
practice,  it  averages  only  23'"  and  in  many 
cases  is  much  less  than  that. 

This  policy  recognizes  that  oil  In  the 
ground  is  part  of  the  producer's  capital.  It 
is  like  real  estate.  But  this  capital  is  used 
up— or  depleted — by  operation  of  an  oil  or 
gas  well.  The  rate  of  deduction,  when  deter- 
mined 43  years  ago.  was  estimated  as  equal 
the  capital  value  of  oil  In  the  ground.  It's 
now  probably  less,  and  a  higher  rate  would  be 
more  equitable. 

Opponents,  however,  favor  stripping  de- 
pletion back  until  it  assures  the  producer  he 
will  recover  his  actual  Investment  or  costs 
in  a  lease.  After  this  amount  is  recovered 
over  a  period  of  time,  deductions  would  end. 
The  producer's  Income  taxes  would  increase. 
Thus  cost  depletion  would  serve  a  function 
similar  to  depreciation. 

This  overlooks  the  unique  position  of  oil  as 
capital  In  the  ground.  It  also  Ignores  the  un- 
usual risks  Involved  In  finding  replacement 
petroleum.  Depeletlon  encourages  the  pro- 
ducer to  hunt  new  reserves — depreciation 
doesn't. 

Say.  for  an  example,  an  oil  man  recovered 
only  has  lease  costs  by  deductions.  He  has 
no  assurance  he  can  take  this  fund,  drill  a 
single  well  and  come  up  with  any  oil  or 
gas.  The  odds  are  he  will  drill  nine  dry  holes 
for  every  producing  well.  And  what's  more, 
hell  drill  46  marginal  wells  to  every  1  that 
nets  out  a  profit.  Depreciation  funds  would 
melt  quickly  under  these  odds.  But  de- 
pletion funds  from  one  good  well  give  a 
producer  the  financial  staying  power  to  keep 
drilling. 

What  would  happen  If  percentage  deple- 
tion were  ended? 

It  would  drastically  curtail  the  hunt  for 
oil  and  gas.  Our  reserves  would  dwindle  even 
more.  Why?  Because  operators  would  be- 
come more  selective  and  cautious  In  their 
drilling  plans.  They'd  drill  only  the  better 
prospects,  shun  the  costly  and  high-risk 
ones. 

Many  producers  would  sell  out  and  take 
advantage  of  the  more  favorable  tax  rates 
on  capital  gains  from  oil  In  the  ground. 
They  would  thus  escape  the  high  regular 
rates  on  production.  The  buyer.  In  turn, 
would  set  up  to  deplete  at  100"^  of  his  cost. 
So.  It's  difficult  to  see  how  the  government 
could  reap  a  tax  bonanza  from  this  change. 
Consumers  of  petroleum  products  would 
suffer,  too.  The  cost  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
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g*8   would   rise.   Thta   inevitably  would  be 
treated  Into  higher  product  prlcee. 

Whey  then  dlaturb  a  poUcy  that  prtnnlMs 
to  cause  such  an  upheaval  when  the  benefits 
are  so  uncertain? 

But  the  critics  cry:  "Some  companies  pay 
no  Income  tax  at  all.  Thafs  unfalrT 

Let's  examine  this  one  carefully,  it  comee 
up  every  time  taxes  are  mentioned.  It's  be- 
coming   cause    celebre    among    oil-industry 

In  the  first  place,  any  producer  who  com- 
pletely escapes  Income  taxes  doesn't  do  so 
^th  percentage  depletion  alone.  The  "50%  - 
of-net-lncome"  limitation  prevents  that  So 
he  mu*t  use  the  benefits  of  other  deduc- 
2^h^^5^  "**'y  the  expensing  of  inti^- 
hoiM  ^*   *''**'   "'^    wrtte-offs   for   dry 

By  way  of  explanation,  drilling  «»ets  come 
in  two  kinds.  Tangible  drilling  cSsts,  suchas 

rt^  ° .  ^^-  ^qu^Pment.  and  structures,  are 
depreciated  over  the  years.  No  argument 
here.  Intangible  costs,  such  as  expense  for 
wages,  fuel,  repairs,  and  all  services,  may 
be  recovered  the  same  way  or  as  an  oper- 
ating expense  in  the  year  Incurred.  Most  oU 
^fiLf  !^*  ^  expense  the  Intangibles.  This 

^^.o^  ^♦'™  *°  *^*  *^'"'  ™°°«y  back  more 
quickly  to  use  m  further  operations.  Ex- 
pensing of  intangibles  does  reduce  the  net 

An  this  rWuces  the  total  subject  to  Income 

^il^**^*  *  ^^^  '**=*«•  J^wever.  to  keep  In 
mind.    The   producer   can   deduct  Intanirtble 

Z^J^^  °°^y  <«>'=«■  They  tend  to  redu« 
beneflte  of  percentage  depletion.  And  the 
producer,  in  order  to  have  Intangible  deduc- 
tions, must  keep  on  drlUing.  This  U  exactlv 
What  the  tax  policies  are  designed  to^t^ 
keep  oU  men  drilling.  b     «  «,  ui>— 

What  else  do  critics  find  wrong  about  per- 
centage depletion?   What   do  they  suggest' 
Here  are  a  few,  and  the  answers  to  them 
Depletion   aUows  companies   to  offset  In- 
come from  other  sources,  escape  more  taxea 
Percentage   depletion   cannot  reduce   tax- 
able income  from  any  source  except  the  one 
lease  or  property  on  which  it  U  computed 
?>!i  ^f  ^f/f  *"°'''  escaping  taxes  even  If 
the  bite  of  the  Income  tax  is  Ughter  on  them 
It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  the  total 
tax  burden  of  the  petroleum  Industry  ac- 
^L^  heavier  than  average.  In  1966    oil 
pa  Id  $2.5  blllzon  In  dlrect^es.   This  i2  5 

f^m''«if^"''*^  ^  ^•^^<'  °'  Sross  revenue 
from  all  operations.  The  direct  tax  burden 

iZ..^\Jif  ''"'"°«»  corporations  was  only 
about  4.5%  of  gross  revenue.  This  Is  about 
10  ^.  less  than  the  tax  burden  of  petroleum. 
That  plays  hob  with  the  contention  that  oU 
companies  don't  pay  taxes. 

Oil  profits  are  exorbitant.  Too  many  oil 
n^llonalres     are     created     by     percentage 

,0^®  *'*"««  P'oflt  of  99  oil  companies  in 
ll^v.''?!,"^''*^  ^  *  ^2.9%  return  on  n« 
worth.  This  is  below  the  13.1%  return  on  net 

^nf"  ^^^  ^^  2-250  manufacturing  com- 
l^LTf^V  ^'''^^'^y  "otbing  exorbitant 
o^l.,»  •  ^«'"'=<*°taKe  depletion  hasn't  made 
rL^  T^,"^-  °"  fortunes  rise  from  the 
combination  In  an  Individual  of  ability,  stub- 

ln^T-r!^V''^J''  ^"^^^  °"-  Success  Tn 
Sepletfon°"     ""    ''"'    '"''-''°'    P^-ntage 

for'^mo'^x^'^U^lnd  S''  ""  '*''  "^'^^  *°  "^"^ 
.  !??*.  figures  show  differently.  Statistics 
Indicate  oU  producers  would  pay  $1.3  billion 
more   annually   in    taxes   If   pr4nt   pollclM 

s'S^nt'^h^'?  ''''  '"*  ^°  y^*"'  »»>«y  ia" 

spent  this— plus  an  average  $3.1  bUllon 
more  on  exploration  and  development 

The  depleUon  rate  of  27V4%  U  too  hlKh 
CiB  it  to  20.  15,  or  10% .  ^2  c   «  luo  nign. 

This  is  begging  the  quesUon.  A  lower  rate 
won't  satisfy  the  critics.  They'd  be  baLk  a? 
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the  ne«t  session  to  whittle  away  at  the  lower 
rate.  As  we've  noted,  the  present  rate  prob- 
ably already  Is  too  low  to  achieve  an  adequate 
retiirn  of  capital.  If  it  were  lower,  percentage 
depletion  also  would  lose  effectivenees  as  an 
exploration  incentive.  It  would  give  oil  men 
too  little  money  to  finance  new  drilling.  Out- 
side investors  would  fear  other  cuts.  Uncer- 
tointy  of  their  return  piled  on  the  normal 
risk  of  exploration  would  cool  them  on  oil 
ventures.  Exploration  needs  to  be  made  more 
attractive  to  risk  capital— not  less 

Hlmlnate  all  deductions  and  grant  an  out- 
rtght  federal  subsidy  to  encourage  explora- 

Can  you  imagine  what  kind  of  drilling  pro- 
gram would  emerge  if  it  depended  on  annual 
appropriations  from  Congress?  What  a  boon- 
doggle this  opens  up!  The  drilling  decUion- 
^^^Z7'°^^'^  ***  bureaucrats  who  are  subject 
to  political  pressure  and  not  fitted  by  train- 
ing or  position  to  take  risks  Involved  Where 
would  the  savings  be  In  this  approach? 

r,riL!f*  f  P**=*?"y  surprising  in  view  of  the 
T?,^-»  .i°''  "***'  °^  petroleum  exploration. 
T^ats  the  new  circumstance  in  the  whole 

at^^Timftr^'  °J  °"  "''*  8as  are  dwindling 
sLnH,^  ^^^  '^°"^*'  ^  ''^°8  twice  as  fast 
nn^^!?^  °°  exploration  should  be  doubled. 
Oil  and  gas  now  furnish  75%  of  our  nation's 
energy.  We're  using  petroleum  at  such  a  cUp 
thai  consumption  is  expected  to  double  b? 

«T^^«^''*°f  "^"^  *°y  policy  that  encourages 
exploration  for  petroleum  is  courting  disaster 
The  facts  speak  Just  as  clearly  and  loudly  as 

nrl^ci^p'^f  "'^"^'^^  ^"^«'  th«  "^te  Tr 
principle  of  percentage  depletion.  Congress 
wlH  serve  the  nation  best  by  again  ref\S 
to  change  this  policy.  reiusmg 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 
^t\'i  ^-  RosTENKowsKi  (at  the  request 

a%i    ;k^°*11^^'  ^°^  *°«**y'  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  fanuly 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


aH^L^!^*^""^  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 

JfLl.^"'^'^.  ^'^  "^  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

Mr  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
T^f^fi^^-  Sebelius)  ;  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

1969""'  ^''"''''  ^°''  ^  minutes,  on  June  25. 
25f?96?"^''™'  ^""^  ^°  'nlnutes.  on  June 

June%f  iTe^'  '°'  ''  '"^"*"'-  °"  ^""^^y- 
cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina)  • 

^nu7J^  ^"'^  ^''^"'^  "^ei^  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  • ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today 

^^Mr.  Parbstein,  for  30  minutes,  on  June 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  30 
JiuT'l  ^*™^^™*'  ^o""  60  minutes,  on 


-    June  25,  1969 

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  article 
entitled  "Anatomy  of  Loyalty,"  by  Dr 
Stanley  Niehaus. 

Mr.  Pish  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marics  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
during  debate  on  HH.  7906. 

Mr.  Gross. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelitts)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  DERwiNsia  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  PRELlNGHtnrSEN. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Morse  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Harvey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wymak  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Sktjbitz  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Bush. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina) and  to  include  extraneous  matter  • ) 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Peighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Tunney  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ViGORITO. 

Mr.  Plynt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


June  25,  1969 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  upper  Nlo- 
^ara  River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  952.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 


the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  McNa- 
mara  as  Cltleen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  1970  to  $760  mil- 
lion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission  to  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
tile  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  26,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  is- 
sued in  May  1969,  In  connection  with  U.S. 
exp>ort8  to  Tugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  and  the  applicable  Presi- 
dential determination  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  study  of  the  acquisition  of  peripheral 
equipment  for  use  with  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xiil,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CJlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  471.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat. 
108);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-326). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  367.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  an  additional  clerk  for  all 


House  Members;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-327).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  455.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  4229,  an  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid  (Rept.  No.  91-328).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12401.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
position  of  customs  Inspector  in  the  category 
of  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  12402.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  12403.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  ac- 
tions Involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.R.  12404.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  12405.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  city,  county,  and 
State  governments  the  third-class  bulk  mall 
rates  for  qualified  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  12406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  21  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  12407.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  in 
any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  12408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  CX>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  12409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12410.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixiees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12411.  A  bill  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  income 
exclusions  relating  to  pension  for  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to 
payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement 
for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  12412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12413.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  In- 
crease from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  12414.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit,  and 
to  provide  more  effective  control  over,  the 
use  of  Government  production  equipment  by 
private  contractors  under  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  cer- 
tain other  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  In 
any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PODELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Feaser, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Kef.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Stafford)  : 
H.R.  12416.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of   1946   to  provide 
for  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  certain  price 
increases  in  Government  contracts  and  cer- 
tain failures  to  meet  Government  contract 
completion  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  12417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sku- 
BFTZ,  Mr.  ZioN,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  E^DWARos  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
BtTRTON  of  California,  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  SESELrus, 
Mr.     Watkins.     Mr.     Anderson     of 
California.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,    Mr.    Dulski,    Mr.    Rosenthal, 
Mr.  LuKENS,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.     EsHLEMAN,     M^.     Reuss.     Mr. 
Long   of   Louisiana,    Mr.   Fountain, 
Mr.   Smith   of   California,   and   Mr. 
Hunt)  : 
H.R.  12418.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  12419.  A  bill   to  expedite   delivery   of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HR.  12420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  retirement  annuities  and  pensions  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  Its  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12421.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  dependent 
who  is  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER; 
H.R.  12422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act.    as    reenacted    and 
amended    by    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
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A^eement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for 
°^«^P"fP«»es:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 

By  Mr.  BENNETT 

title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  health 
»K    w^  '?*■  *^*  dependents  of  war  veterans 
wno  die  of  a  service-connected  dlaablUty  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H.R.  12424.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 

BlnT»^fl°  ,H°^  ^^l  Revolution's  Southernmost 
Battleflelds  National  Park  In  the  State  of 

Kar' A^alrs."  ^°°^«««  °'^  ''^^^O'  and 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself.    Mr 

KUTKXNDALL.  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr    Han- 

SBN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Adair.  Mr  Ad- 
DABBo  Mr.  Anderson  of  CalUomla. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr  An- 
drews of  Alabama.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  AsHLET.  Mr.  Blanton.  Mr 
BOLAND.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bray.  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Buchanan 
Mr.  BtTTTON,  Mr.  Carter  Mrs' 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr  Cor- 
BETT.  Mr.  CouGHUN.  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Downing)  • 

xx^,f^:^o"^  ^  ^'"  *o  a™end  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  ac? 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
^^t^**  Wdney-related  diseases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr  Dul- 
SKI,  Mr,  En.BERc,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr  Pish 
Mr.  Priedel.  Mr.  Pctlton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr 
Gallagher.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr' 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr' 
HuNGATE,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Kee  Mr 
Kepth,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr' 
Matsunaoa,  Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mrs.  Mink 
and  Mr.  Moorheao  )  • 

H^lfh^^^^.    '^.'""     ^     *'"«'»'l     tl^e    Public 

Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
C^^f^"  ''^'!°«y-'elated  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  Mr 
Morgan.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 
Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Pelly' 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pettis.  Mr.  Philbin 
Mr.  PooELL.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  Mr" 
Railsback,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rhodes 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr' 
SCHEUER,  Mr.  Stbatton,  Mr  Taft 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Vigortto  Mr 
Waldie,  and  Mr.  Whalley)  : 

rT^;^v:^o*^'^  ■*  ''"1  *°  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
dUease  and  kidney-related  diseases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. " 

By    Mr.    KYROS    (for    himself,    Mr 
WnrrEHUBST,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Yates 
andMr.  Yatron)  : 
H_R^  12428.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney- related  diseases;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  12429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
its  agreement  with  a  State  for  the  control  of 
radiation  hazards  from  nuclear  byproduct 
materials  or  other  nuclear  materials  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  permit' such 
State  to  Impose  standards  which  are  more 
restrictive  than  its  own  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  such  materials;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  i 

ByMr.  POAOE: 

H.R.  12430.  A  bUl  to  maintain  farm  in- 
TOme.  stabilize  prices,  assure  adequate  food 
reduce  surpluses,   lower  Government  costs! 
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and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Garmatz)  : 
H.R.  12431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
tor  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  certain  price 
Increases  in  Government  contracts  and  cer- 
tain failiu-es  to  meet  Government  contract 
completion  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12432.  A  bill  to'  amend  chapter  83 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  U  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12433.A  bill  to  provide  increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  12434.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  Judges 
from  receiving  compensation  other  than  for 
the  performance  of  their  Judicial  duties,  ex- 
cept in  certain  Instances,  and  to  provide  for 
the  disclosure  of  certain  financial  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  12436.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
naWgable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum-based    detergents    manufactured 
m  the  United  States  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorus:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Harbor  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jereey.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

TTir;Zi  o?  J-  ■*  *""  **>  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment of  certain  persons  in  the  Nursing  Serv- 
ice m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans-  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H  R.  12438.  A  bill  to  protect  IntersUte  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment  in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
sored,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California- 
H.R.  12439.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  community  areas  established  for 
reclamation  purposes  on  withdrawn  or  ac- 
quired lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  "^i-criur 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (for  himself  Mr 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Blackburn' 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  LECcrrr 
Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Mize  Mr 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Gali- 
FiANAKis,  Mr.  Rees.  and  Mr.  Ash- 
ley) : 

HR.  12440.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yield  fund 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  "-^h-i-ct. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona- 
HR.  12441.  A  bin  to  increase  to  5  years 

^^iHTTl"""™  **'™  ^°'  ^"<=^  broadcasting 
station  licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Waldie.  and  Mr  Rot- 

BAL)  : 

H.R.  12442.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enable 
him  to  appoint  additional  customs  agents 
and  Inspectors  for  Calexlco  and  San  Diego 

^  h'r  ?o2!?f  *°J!?!^"^  °"  Appropriations.' 
H.R.  12443.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
study  by  the  Attorney  General,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  uf 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem  of  ii- 
legal  Importation  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  into  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  '         " 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

„  ?.^  Ji!***-  ^  "*"  ^  designate  the  Mount 
Baldy  Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilder 
QMS  and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
within  certain  national  forests  In  the  State 
Of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.J.  Res.  796.  Joint     resolution     proposlne 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative 

thA"T*i'^"°°^  ^'^  *«"*"™  °'  members  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  "i^miee 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla: 

thfi.^^-  l^l-  "^"'"^  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  Oc- 

wt*v..^  ^  ?^^°^'  ^2-  ^^«^'  *«  "Angelo  Noce 
week      to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By    Mr.    BOLAND    (for    himself    Mr' 
Clay,   Mr.   Culver,   Mr.   Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  Mr  Ot- 
TiNOER,  and  Mr.  Powell)  - 
nr^n'^t'*/*^*-  ^^^^  Concurrent  resolution  on 
^!^™,L^  "^  *=°''*''°^  negotiations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H*n;  ^'  *^t-  Resolution  urging  the  Presl- 
dent  to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratiflca- 
fl«^  ^^     r"^"^  Protocol  Of  1925  banning  the 
f^L^^°'  ^^  ^""^  bacteriological  warfare- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

of^.'^lH^r!^^'^  presented'  a  memorial 
«,=.,      ^slature   of  the  State  of  Maine, 
^mVnf /^^'■^^4'°°  ''^  "^«  P'^^t  system  o 
^^^^Jt'^r.^^''"^  ^*°^'  Which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

=>,f '^J^l***-  *  ^*"  *°  '=°'^er  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Guadalupe  Esparza- 
Montoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
Clary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.   12446.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Guadalupe  Esparza- 
Montoya;    to  the   Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  12447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
H.  Kane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

^.ni*'  ^^**®-  ^  *""  ^°^  t^e  reUef  of  Saklko 
O  Brten;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.  12449.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Giro,  Benedetta  Clro.  and  Franceses  Clro;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  12450.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children.  Yolanda  Pena,  Marlsela 
Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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CAPTAIN    BOLDEN— STAR    IN    THE 
CAP  OP  ST.  LOUIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  hum- 
bly pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  name  will 
always  echo  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis. 
Capt.  Edward  Bolden  has  made  life  bet- 
ter for  a  lot  of  people  because  of  his  im- 
derstanding  and  concern  for  people.  As  a 
law  enforcer,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
laws  were  written  to  protect  and  not  to 
offend  people.  In  truth,  by  his  own  char- 
acter, he  has  shown  us  the  compassion 
of  the  law.  Capt.  Edward  Bolden  has 
made  many  friends  and  he  has  influenced 
many  people — just  by  doing  his  job 
well — and  in  so  doing — he  has  distin- 
guished himself  far  above  and  beyond 
any  call  of  duty. 

Capt.  Ed  Bolden — who  is  completing 
35  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  city 
and  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis — will  en- 
joy a  grand  tribute  upon  his  retirement. 
It  will  become  him  and  his  service  and 
his  unique  capabilities  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  know  Ed  Bolden  personally — he  is 
the  godfather  of  my  eldest  daughter, 
Vicki — and  I  feel  confident  in  saying 
that  this  tribute,  written  by  Nannie 
Mitchell  Turner  for  the  St.  Louis  Argue, 
June  20,  1969,  will  truly  warm  his  heart. 
I  add  my  salute,  Captain  Bolden,  and 
my  confident  wish  that  your  retirement 
will  be  an  active  one  and  that  you  will 
continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  our 
community. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Turner  for  her  in- 
sight into  the  man  who  has  earned  the 
highest  respect  of  all  St.  Louis  citizens. 
The  article  follows: 

Captain   Bolden — Star   in   the  Cap  of  St. 

Loins 

(By  Nannie  Mitchell  Turner) 

On  July  22nd,  the  ballroom  of  Stouffer's 
Riverfront  Inn  will  fill  up  with  a  great  cross 
section  of  St.  Loulsans  to  pay  tribute  to 
Police  Captain  Edward  Bolden. 

Captain  Bolden  has  been  unique  in  so  many 
ways  that  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  him. 
For  I  have  known  him  for  all  of  the  36  years 
he  has  served  with  the  Police  Department. 

In  fact,  my  husband  William  and  his 
brother,  J.  E.  Mitchell  were  numbered  among 
Bolden's  earliest  and  staunchest  supporters. 

J.  E.  was  a  power  in  the  City  and  I  remem- 
ber his  saying  that  If  Ed  Bolden  could  be 
moved  forward  he  would  pave  the  way  for 
more  of  our  race.  For  it  was  obvious  even 
then  that  the  young  policeman  had  what  it 
takes. 

A  native  St.  Loulsan,  Bolden  was  born  in 
our  World's  Fair  year  at  almost  the  exact 
site  of  the  present  Police  Headquarters  at 
12th  and  Clark.  He  Is  the  son  of  Stanley 
and  Cora  Bolden.  The  elder  Bolden  died  when 
Ed  was  Just  three  years  old.  So  even  as  a 
young  grade  schooler  young  Ed  had  respon- 
sibilities on  bis  shoulders. 

One  of  his  teachers  at  Dumas  School,  Sally 
Henderson,  saw  in  him  something  special 
and  encouraged  the  youngster  to  succeed.  It 
will  be  a  truly  touching  moment  to  see  the 
two  of  them  together  again. 


When  Ed  was  Just  twenty  he  Joined  the 
Catholic  Church.  That  was  pretty  much  of  a 
trail  blazing  decision  in  those  days.  But  Ed 
took  the  faith  and  his  Christianity  with 
quiet  dedication.  So  much  so  that  the  dinner 
will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  Cardinal 
Carberry. 

At)  a  teenager  Ed  Bolden  worked  for  the 
United  Railway  Company,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Public  Service  Company 
and  Bl-State  Transit.  Then  in  1933  he 
Joined  the  Police  Force.  Except  for  the  war 
years,  when  he  served  with  the  Counter  In- 
telligence Corps,  he  has  been  a  {Wliceman 
ever  since.  An  outstanding  one. 

Ira  Cooper,  our  first  Negro  Police  Lieu- 
tenant, was  helpful  in  having  Bolden  pro- 
moted to  a  patrolman's  rank  after  2V2  years 
of  duty.  Five  years  later,  in  1941,  he  made 
Sergeant.  Then,  in  1953  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenant.  He  became  the  first  Negro  Cap- 
tain of  Police  in  1956. 

When  you  count  the  reasons  why  St.  Louis 
has  been  a  better  place  than  most  any  other 
city,  place  Captain  Edward  Stanley  Bolden 
high  on  that  li&t.  In  his  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  St. 
Louis  police  structure  that  has  had  for  many, 
many  years  a  reputation  as  the  best  in- 
tegrated police  department  of  any  major 
City  in  America. 

Both  in  the  department  and  on  the  street. 
Ed  Bolden  is  known  as  a  gentleman;  one 
who  gets  the  Job  done — more  often  than  not, 
the  easy  way.  He  saves  his  legendary  tough- 
ness for  the  toughest  situations. 

There  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  on 
July  22nd,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, representing  absolutely  every  segment 
and  area  of  St.  Louis  life,  will  gather  In  honor 
of  one  of  St.  Louis'  finest. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH  IN  BE- 
HALF OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  brief  but  eloquent 
remarks  of  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  Latin 
American  Affairs  editor  of  television  sta- 
tion WTJV  in  my  district,  which  he  en- 
tered on  Memorial  Day  in  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
This  is  a  testament  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  the  friendship  between  the 
American  and  Cuban  peoples.  It  follows: 
Statement  by  Mr.  Reyes 

The  Brave  never  die ! 

This  is  why,  death  will  never  defeat  the 
Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  I 

Those  g;aUant  men  who  in  the  year  1898. 
in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  renounced  to  all 
of  life's  wealth  and  as  volunteers,  (the  first 
volunteers  of  the  United  States'  Army)  went 
overseas  to  defend  freedom. 

Strong  men  who,  with  their  fighting, 
placed  the  United  States  in  a  category  of  first 
world  power  and  as  a  country  of  hope  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Like  I  have  done  year  after  year,  since  I 
came  into  exile,  I  am  here  with  you  again,  on 
this  Mem'jrial  Day,  to  honor  those  who  fell 
In  1898,  fighting  for  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  being. 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  countries  where  you 


and  your  fellow-soldiers  went  on  that  noble 
task. 

This  is  why,  today,  as  a  Cuban  that  I  am 
and  will  be  until  the  day  I  die,  even  If  I  die 
at  the  last  corner  of  the  world,  but  as  a 
Cuban,  I  want  to  unite  my  prayers  to  yours, 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration,  as 
true  brothers.  I  want  to  unite  my  prayers  to 
yours  on  behalf  of  a  country  and  a  people 
who  were  not  born  to  be  slaves,  on  behalf 
of  the  Cuban  people  in  the  martyred  island 
and  in  exile.  Because,  If  my  people  were  not 
silenced  by  terror  and  tyranny  Impeeed  over 
them,  I  know  that  if  my  people  could  talk, 
they  would  be  here  today,  praying  for  those 
who  fell  at  San  Juan  Hill  in  Ortente  Prov- 
ince, BO  that  Cuba  could  be  free. 

And  It  is  because  our  brotherhood  is 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  those  who,  on  your 
part  or  ours.  Joined  In  a  common  fighting 
action  to  free  Cuba.  There  was  no  other  al- 
ternative at  that  time. 

And  today,  faced  with  a  similar  situation, 
which  has  already  prolonged  itself  for  over 
ten  years,  the  alternatives  have  disappeared 
little  by  little.  There  is  but  one  way  left  for 
the  noble  Cuban  people  in  their  fight  to 
overthrow  the  tyranny.  A  way  which  you, 
united  to  the  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters, 
bravely  took  in  1898.  A  way  thru  which  there 
is  no  return  and  leads  to  a  Spartan  climax: 
Freedom  or  Ashes. 

You  helped  to  free  Cuba  during  the  past 
century.  But  today  Cuba  is  living  the  worst 
tyranny  of  all  its  history. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Cuban  people  Is  so 
great:  the  suffering  of  the  Cuban  mothers 
is  so  great:  the  despair  of  its  best  men  is 
so  great.  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
courage  of  that  same  people  is  so  great,  that 
the  only  way  left  is  Freedom,  or  let  Cuba 
as  a  whole  be  burnt  to  ashes  thru  the  will  of 
its  people.  So  that  from  the  ashes  of  Com- 
munism, a  new  Cuba.  free,  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent and  democratic,  will  arise. 

And  today,  by  Joining  my  prayers  to  yours, 
two  people  who  were  born  to  be  brothers,  by 
praying  to  God  for  the  eternal  rest  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  Cuba:  let's  tell  them  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  In  vain.  Let's  tell 
them  to  rest  peacefully  In  their  graves  .  .  . 
because  their  heirs,  making  their  glorious 
history  come  alive  again,  have  Joined  to  pro- 
claim at  this  cemetery,  before  their  graves, 
a  cry  that  will  be  heard  in  Cuba,  a  cry  which 
win  shake  the  island  from  one  end"  to  the 
other:  a  cry  which  will  raise  the  people 
against  the  tyrant:  Freedom  or  Ashes! 


JOE  McCaffrey 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Joe 
McCaffrey  is  this  month  celebrating  his 
25th  year  as  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent. 

I  think  that  this  tenure  is  a  remark- 
able one.  But  I  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  not  because  of  this 
tenure  but  because  I  think  he  has  served 
his  profession  well  as  a  newsman. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  15  years 
ago  I  have  had  contact  with  him  and 
over  the  years  have  developed  a  trust  in 
his  reporting.  I  think  that  my  colleagues 
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will  agree  that  he  has  been  fair  in  all 
Issues. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Joe  for  the 
fine  work  he  lias  done  in  the  past.  The 
caliber  of  reporting  has  always  been  on 
a  high  plane  and  continues  to  be.  I  know 
my  colleagues  would  like  to  join  with  me 
in  wisliing  Joe  McCaffrey  our  best  wishes 
during  this  anniversary  month  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 

I  regard  Joe  McCaffrey  as  a  true  ob- 
jective professional. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BURDENS  UPON  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ARE  INCREASED  UNNECESSARILY 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  with  responsible  positions 
In  the  last  administration  were  totally 
unsuccessful  in  achieving  peace  in  Viet- 
nam or  jOsewhere.  Some  of  these  persons 
are  now  teUing  President  Nixon  how  to 
obtain  peace.  Some,  with  and  without  re- 
sponsibility, are  demanding  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pubUcly  set  forth  a  timetable 
for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. Who  would  benefit  most  from  the 
public  disclosure  of  our  prospective  plans 
for  terminating  hostilities  in  Vietnam? 
Obviously  the  Vietcong.  the  NLP.  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  Communist 
allies — the  very  persons  and  groups  who 
have  killed  and  harmed  our  troops  and 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  very  groups 
who  have  terrorized  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Certainly  the  public  disclosure  of  our 
peace  plans  and  our  timetable  for  with- 
drawal ought  to  be  confidential. 

The  persons  in  the  Government,  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  news  media  who 
were  totally  unsuccessful  before  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Nixon  ought  to 
give  this  administration  the  same  chance 
the  last  administration  had  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  continual  interference  and 
carping  can  only  benefit  the  enemy,  pro- 
long the  hostilities,  and  prejudice  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  all  that 
the  President  is  trying,  that  he  is  ex- 
ploring all  possibilities,  that  he  is  giving 
the  aggressor  every  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  numerous  overtures  for  peaceful 
negotiation  and  deescalation  of  hostlU- 
ties. 

An  experienced,  knowledgeable  and  as- 
tute observer  of  the  political  and  inter- 
national scene.  Col.  Allen  Grlffln.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Monterey  Herald,  a  news- 
paper in  my  congressional  district,  has 
written  a  pertinent  editorial  which  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  every  citizen 
should  read.  A  reading  of  the  editorial 
will  help  to  clarify  much  of  the  clamor 
about  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 

I  include  the  June  19. 1969.  editorial  by 
Colonel  Griffin  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 


nedy.  wboae  personal  ambition  la  obvious  to 
all.  One  of  tbe  most  lurid  Is  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem,  careless  of  word  and  reckless  of 
phrase.  Certainly  the  most  sarcastic  In  wMn- 
ing  southern  diction  Is  Senator  Pulbrlght, 
too  brilliant  a  Rhodes  Scholar  ever  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  except  complete  obei- 
sance. The  most  Intelligent,  years  before 
Mr.  Nixon  came  to  office  as  President  was 
General  Gavin  with  the  enclave  theory.  • 

Now  Clark  Clifford  has  come  out  with  a 
set  of  propoeala  and  hopes  in  the  July  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  to  give  further 
advice. 

TTiere  are  good  grounds  for  everyone  to 
have  some  sympathy  with  President  Nixon's 
desperate  problem  of  trying  to  get  some 
sort,  perhaps  any  sort,  of  agreement,  pro- 
vided it  Is  an  agreement,  out  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  Even  when  making  his  last  broad 
proposals,  the  first  that  had  been  made  by 
anyone,  he  emphasized  that  they  were  not 
rigid  but  were  "flexible",  putting  It  up  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  make  counter-pro- 
posals for  consideration. 

This  the  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  do 
They  were  dealing  from  a  position  of 
strength.  They  had  the  complete  backing 
of  the  Russians,  their  willing  and  happy  arms 
suppliers.  They  were  feeling  the  ebb  of  Amer- 
ican power.  And  they  ah-eady  knew  that  the 
win  of  the  American  people  had  been  un- 
dermlned  and  softened.  Victory  seemed  to 
bo  coming  closer  every  month. 

This  is  the  situation  that  threatens  the 
hopes  of  President  Nixon,  whose  planning 
had  depended  upon  logic  and  some  quid 
for  a  little  quod  and  also  the  hope  that  the 
Russians  might  provide  an  assist.  Despite 
the  best  laid  plans  of  "flexlblUty",  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  held  fast,  knowing  that 
more  American  leaders  would  fall  into  the 
trap  of  demanding  that  the  President  give 
way  further  in  the  invalid  hope  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  suddenly  become 
reasonable  if  not  loving.  What  they  want  is 
to  Win  the  war  and  win  the  peace,  both  as 
complete  victories.  And  they  may. 

The  article  by  the  most  recenUy  retired 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  much  of  great  in- 
terest in  It  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
He  was  a  friend  of  presidents  before  he  be-' 
c»me  secretary.  He  was  a  hawk  until  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  In  Defense.  He  adds  an 
interesting  side-light  about  President  Ken- 
nedy's determined  atUtude  to  preserve  SE 
Asia.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtfiU  if  publi- 
cation of  withdrawal  of  troope,  which  ClU- 
ford  recommends,  would  hasten  an  agree- 
ment with  the  enemy  that  even  Clifford 
would  accept.  That's  the  nub  of  the  problem 
And  that  shows  something  of  the  burden 
R-esident  Nixon  must  carry  while  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris  rub  their  hands  and  say 
We  ve  hooked  another  big  fish  " 
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span  of  these  25  years  and  I  have  grown 
to  admire  him  more  as  time  goes  by 

Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey  never  know- 
Ingly  did  violence  to  the  truth. 


BLACK  REPARATIONS  WITH  A 
RBD  TIE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  in- 
creasing  frequency  worship  services 
throughout  the  country  are  Interrupted 
by  hoodlums  demanding  money,  other 
meetings  are  assailed  with  demands  for 
money,  called  "reparations."  The  fact 
that  such  disruptions  are  imlawful— 
which  is  a  euphemism  for  criminal— is 
quite  plain.  I  do  not  know  of  any  state 
in  which  extortion  Is  not  a  crime.  But  for 
some  very  strange  reason,  nothing  is 
done  to  the  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  and  perhaps 
an  explanation  of  the  lack  of  prosecu- 
tion,   that   the   principal   character  in 
these   demonstrations   first   gained   his 
national  status  as  a  leader  of  SNCC  the 
misnamed  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  created  with  Com- 
munist funds  by  the  equaUy  misnamed 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence.  The  churches  of  the  Nation    di- 
verting the  offerings  of  their  parishion- 
ers to  the  so-called  "civil  rights"  assault 
on  the  South,  created  a  false  image  of 
decency  for  the  throng  of  subversives 
criminals    and     perverts     which    they 
financed.  The  Bible,  in  Matthew  7  6 
speaks  plainly  of  the  result. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caUed  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  some  of  the 
background  and  activities  of  James  For- 
man.  the  "non-violent"  extortioner  of 
the  churches.  I  include  an  article  from 
this  Sunday's  Parade  magazine,  bio- 
graphical material  on  Jessica  Mitford 
Porman's  Communist  mother-in-law 
and  another  viewpoint  on  the  same  prob- 
lem by  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane  in  his 
June  24.  1969.  column  "Public  affairs" 
The  articles  follow: 


JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY  CELEBRATES 
25  YEARS  AS  NEWS  CORRESPOND- 
ENT 


Although  nobody  knows  what  President 
Nixon's  plan  is  or  plans  are  for  ending  US 
parUcipaUon  in  the  Vietnam  war  there  "is 
no  lack  of  poUUclans  as  well  as  schoolboys 
who  try  to  get  In  on  the  act. 

One  of  the  noisiest  is  Senator  Ted  Ken- 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey  has  been  a  Wash- 
mgton  news  correspondent  for  25  years 
ffls  fans,  particulariy  the  young  ladies 
who  undoubtedly  swoon  as  he  reports 
the  news  on  channel  7,  will  find  this 
difficult  to  believe.  Since  more  people 
watch  his  news  program  than  watch  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  the  secret  may 
remam  relatively  intact. 

»,^  ^,t^^  ^^^  *^®  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  McCaffrey  over  neariy  the  entire 


(From  Parade  magazine.  June  22,  1969 1 
Q.  James  Forman,  the  black  militant  who 
wants  $500  million  in  reparations  from  white 
churches  and  synagogues— isn't  he  married 
to  a  white  woman?— Helen  Ataddox.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Yes.  Forman  is  married  to  Anne  Romilly. 
daughter  of  BriUsh-born  writer  Jessica  Mit- 
ford, author  of  an  expose  on  the  U.S.  funeral 
business  called  The  American  Way  of  Death. 

Biographical    Dictionabt    of    the    Left— 

VOLtTME  III 

(By  Francis  X.   Gannon) 
Jeeslca  Mitford  was  born  on  September  11, 
1917  at  Batsford,  Gloucestershire,  England, 
daughter  of  Sydney  Bowlee  and  David  Mit- 
ford (Lord  Redesdale) . 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Jessica  married 
Esmond  RomlUy.  a  Communist.  The  newly- 
weds  then  went  to  Spain  to  fight  alongside 
the  Reds  In  the  Civil  War.  In  1939,  the  Rom- 
lUys  moved  to  the  United  States.  During 
World  War  II.  Esmond  RomiUy  was  killed  in 
action.  (Depending  on  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  Jessica,  in  the  course  of  Interviews, 
someUmes  says  that  her  husband  died  while 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


in  tbe  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  At  other  Jessica  repreeented  tbe  Ladles'  Home  Journal 


times,  she  says  he  was  killed  while  swvlng  In 
tbe  British  Army.) 

In  1941,  Jessica  went  to  wm-k  for  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  Washington,  D.C. 
After  her  hustMind's  death,  she  moved  to 
San  Francisco  where  she  continued  working 
for  the  OPA.  In  1944,  she  married  Robert 
Treuhaft,  an  attorney  with  the  OPA.  (In 
later  years,  Treuhaft  would  beccHne  notorious 
for  his  legal  work  on  behalf  of  individual 
Communists,  tbe  Communist  Party,  and 
Communist  fronts.  On  several  occasions,  he 
was  identified  in  swm-n  testimony  as  a  Com- 
munist but  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
contradict  such  testimony,  he  pled  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment.) 

While  still  with  the  OPA  in  1944.  Jessica 
became  financial  director  of  the  California 
Labor  School,  which  was  subversive  and  Com- 
munist. By  1946,  the  Treuhaf  ts'  home  became 
a  popular  meeting  place  for  Communists.  In 
1946,  Jessica  was  a  successful  fund-raiser  as 
8  county  financial  directed:  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

From  1949  until  1955,  Jessica  was  secretary 
of  the  East  Bay  Civil  Rights  Congress.  In  a 
recent  Interview  (Boston  Globe,  June  4, 
1968) ,  she  described  that  outfit  as  "Jolly  sub- 
versive. It  wanted  to  overthrow  all  sorts  of 
segregation  laws."  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  also  cited  the  East  Bay  Civil 
Rights  Congress  as  subversive — no  Jollity  in- 
volved. 

In  1956,  Jessica  worked  a  few  months  for 
the  San  PYanclsco  Chronicle.  She  was  fired 
from  the  Chronicle  and  shortly  thereafter 
Jessica  and  her  husband  traveled  to  Commu- 
nist Hungary  in  the  wake  of  the  Freedom 
Fighters'  revolution  which  was  crushed  so 
barbarously  by  Khrushchev  &  Company.  The 
Treuhaf  ts,  in  an  article  for  the  Communist 
People's  World  (February  17,  1967),  wrote  a 
glowing  account  of  life  in  Budapest.  In  1968, 
Jessica  went  off  on  what  appeared  to  be.  at 
first  glance,  an  unusual  tangent.  She 
launched  an  attack  in  Frontier  magazine 
against  undertakers.  Meanwhile,  in  1955,  her 
husband  bad  organized  the  Bay  Area  Funeral 
Society,  a  co-operative  plan  to  finance  bur- 
ials. The  set-up  of  the  Society  was  socialistic 
and  Its  directorship  was  studded  with  Com- 
munist f  routers. 

Five  years  later,  Jessica  hit  the  best-seller 
lists  with  a  major  attack  on  tbe  undertak- 
ers with  her  full-length  book.  The  American 
Way  of  Death — a  hodgepodge  of  truth,  half 
truths,  innuendoes,  and  erroneous  assertions. 
The  left  wing  showered  praises  upon  Jessica 
for  her  battle  against  the  "capitalistic"  vll- 
Uans  of  the  undertaking  profession.  Even 
such  prestigious  Communist  publications  as 
the  New  World  Review  and  the  Moscow  New 
Times  spared  space  to  hall  Jessica's  anti-cap- 
italistic crusade.  And  with  the  publication  of 
her  book,  Jessica's  name  became  a  familiar 
by-line  in  popular  magazines. 

Jessica  really  did  not  need  her  book  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  extreme  left.  Over  the  years, 
she  had  labored  tirelessly  for  Communist 
causes:  clemency  for  the  convicted  atom 
spies,  the  Rosenbergs  and  Morton  Sobell 
clemency  for  convicted  Communist  Carl  Bra- 
den;  a  petition  against  tbe  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950;  a  defense  in  Nation  magazine 
of  the  anti-House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  riots  of  1960  in  San  Francisco; 
and,  service  in  1961  and  1962  as  northern 
California  representative  for  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  the  financial 
backbone  of  the  black  power  revolutionaries. 
In  1966,  Jessica  became  an  associate  editor 
of  the  far  leftist  Ramparts  magazine.  In  1968, 
she  covered  the  Benjamin  Spock  trial  when 
the  baby  doctor,  turned  ban-the-bomb-boob, 
was  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  counsel, 
aid.  and  abet  young  men  to  evade  tbe  draft. 


at  the  trial  and  she  is  under  contract  to 
write  a  book  about  the  proceedings. 

On  many  occasions  under  sworn  testimony, 
Jessica  Mitford  (or  aa  she  Is  also  known. 
Decca  Treuhaft)  has  been  identified  as  a 
Communist  Party  member  and  functionary, 
but  when  given  the  opportunity  to  confirm 
or  deny  either  status,  she  has  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  against 
possible  self-incrimination. 

Black  Militants  Demand  Nxw  Whitk 

Slavery 
Washington. — ^From  our  own  history,  many 
Americans  conclude  that  slavery  Is  the  own- 
ership of  black  people  by  white  masl^rs.  But 
that  was  only  one  facet  of  an  ancient  and 
widespread  practice. 

In  the  most  primitive  societies,  tribes 
guarded  their  hunting  grounds  by  making 
perpetual  warfare  against  their  neighbors. 
They  fought  to  extend  their  own  preserves  or 
to  resist  intrusion  from  outsiders.  Natiu-e 
would  support  only  a  limited  human  popula- 
tion. The  object  of  war  was  to  kill  off  the 
enemy. 

In  the  agricultural  societies,  war  took  a 
new  turn.  Although  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry  made  poesible  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  they  also  introduced  the  element 
of  organized  work.  The  work  was  drudgery. 
Citizens  of  the  warrior  staite  could  escape  it 
by  enslaving  instead  of  slaughtering  the  van- 
quished and  using  the  slaves  to  do  the  work 
of  civilization.  In  fact,  slavery  became  the 
fuel  of  civilization.  In  ancient  Rome,  the 
work  of  empire  and  commerce,  whether  row- 
ing galleys  in  the  Mediterranean  or  tilling 
the  fields  of  Campania  or  keeping  the  mas- 
ter's accounts  was  done  by  slaves. 

In  later  times,  traders  who  bought  slaves 
from  African  Chiefs  or  raided  tribal  areas  to 
capture  the  victims  were  serving  the  labor 
needs  of  higher  civilization.  Christian  and 
Mohammedan.  Tbe  richer  the  civilization, 
the  greater  the  demand  for  slaves. 

Prom  earliest  recorded  hiatory  until  recent 
times,  slavery  had  t>een  a  part  of  civilization. 
It  spared  the  life  of  the  vanquished  but  com- 
manded his  lifetime  of  work. 

Now  we  come  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
the  new  slavery.  On  May  4,  James  Forman. 
intruding  into  New  York's  Riverside  Church, 
demanded  that  the  white  churches  of  Amer- 
ica pay  an  indemnity  of  $500  million  to  black 
citizens  in  ooii^>ensation  for  past  oppression 
and  exploitation.  On  June  3.  he  raised  his 
price  to  «3  billion.  On  June  6.  he  demanded 
(80  million  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  June  2.  a  group  of  his  associates 
demanded  $100  million  of  the  ChrlsUan  Sci- 
ence Church.  On  June  9,  Roy  Innis  demanded 
that  the  bankers  of  America  provide  a  fund 
of  $6  billion  for  service  to  black  Americans. 
These  are  the  traditional  demands  of  con- 
querors. Having  burned  down  tbe  cities  and 
destroyed  the  properties  of  white  citizens  In 
an  act  of  war,  the  black  mlUtants  now  de- 
mand the  labor  of  white  citizens  to  the  tune 
of  $9  billion  so  that  black  warriors  may  live 
In  the  indolence  becoming  to  victors.  The 
alternative  Is  renewed  warfare. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  warriors  regard 
politicians,  clergy  and  bankers  as  the  weak 
links  of  our  civilization.  Their  Judgment 
cannot  be  faulted.  If  they  had  tried  this  pre- 
posterous blackmail  on  a  labor  union,  they 
would  have  been  hooted  out  of  the  hall.  But 
some  clergymen  are  giving  the  demands  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Enslavement  is  the  use  of  force  to  appro- 
priate the  labor  of  others  without  compen- 
sation. Nobody  has  been  enslaved  in  the 
United  States  in  one  hundred  years,  unless 
you  subscribe  to  the  marzlst  rhetoric  tliat 
all  capitalist  employment  Is  exploitation  of 
labor.  Black  mlUtants  do  use  and  seem  to 
believe  the  marxlst  cant.  But  that  is  addi- 
tional reason  to  dismiss  their  posturing. 
Any    clergyman   who   undertakes   to   pay 
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such  blackmail  should  be  repudiated  by  hla 
congregation.  He  Is  debauching  the  role  of 
charity.  In  true  charity,  we  voluntarily  give 
the  product  of  our  labor  to  others  who  by 
misfortune  are  in  need.  To  pretend  that  char- 
ity can  spring  from  feu  Is  a  monstrous 
perversion.  It  conceals  slavery  In  the  garment 
of  sweet  charity. 


A  COLLEGE  STUDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  MODERATION 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
17  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
included  a  most  informative  letter  to  the 
editor  concerning  campus  unrest.  I  found 
it  especially  interesting  in  that  it  con- 
firmed many  of  the  findings  of  the  in- 
formal congressional  fact  finding  mission 
on  50  American  campuses  that  I  headed. 

This  letter  is  written  by  a  single  Amer- 
ican college  student,  however,  in  many 
ways  it  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  vast 
middle  ground  of  students — a  group  of 
tremendous  promise  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  forget.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  include 
it  herewith : 

Letter  From  College 

Sir:  The  following  is  a  letter  from  my 
daughter,  a  freshman  at  a  mid-western  uni- 
versity. I  have  blanked  out  references  made 
to  certain  locations  on  the  campus  of  this 
university. 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad :  Enclosed  is  an  article 
on  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  This  is, 
as  the  King  of  Slam  said,  "a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  me."  Every  single  observation 
made  Is  entirely  correct  and  applicable  to 
(name  of  university) . 

"I  have  determined  that  there  are  three 
Iclnds  of  people  on  campus — SDSers  and  com- 
pany, socialities  (fraternities  and  sororities) 
and  us.  We  are  the  ones  who  came  to  college 
to  get  an  education  (to  use  an  overworked 
phrase)  and  really  don't  give  two  hoots 
about  May  Queen,  the  next  football  game,  or 
president  of  Student  Council.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  bad  attitude,  but,  seemingly,  these 
things  are  of  only  fieeting  concern  and  there 
is  no  time  for  them.  They  have  no  far-reach- 
ing or  long  time  influence. 

Joe  College  is  unquestionably  dead,  and 
no  amount  of  grave-digging  is  going  to  res- 
urrect him.  While  there  Is  much  brain 
power  in  these  groups,  they  have  insulated 
themselves  from  the  rest.  They  beUeve  that 
their  Joe  College  ideals  are  sacred  and  do 
not  realize  they  have  l>een  swept  away  by  the 
tidCi  They  don't  even  know  they  are  being 
attacked,  let  alone  how  to  retaliate. 

"The  radicals  are  a  small  hard-core  group, 
yet  they  control  this  university.  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  SDS  was  Communist  Initiated.  The 
Communists  were  pleasantly  surprised  with 
its  appearance.  They  use  it  and  wield  It  to 
meet  Communist  goals  but  did  not  originate 
it  nor  identify  themselves  to  its  leaders  as 
controllers. 

"Nonetheless.  SDS  is  not  a  mere  tool.  It 
acts  radically,  malignantly,  and  eradicatingly 
on  its  own,  and  its  tactics  are  brilliant,  as 
the  article  points  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
(name  of  college)  at  least  they  employ  Hit- 
ler strategy — taking  a  small  injustice  and 
blowing  it  way  out  of  proportion.  Basically, 
it  Is  true.  This  Is  seen  In  our  ruckuses  of  the 
past  two  quarters — women's  government  and 
open  houses.  These  are  two  areas  which  real- 
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ly  don't  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
r^Uy  dont  care  which  may  they  do  It  Tech- 
nlcaUy.  these  8DS  attacks  are  correct,  but 
they  are  using  them  only  as  a  means  to 
anarchy. 

"YOt7NG    AND    POWERTtTL 

"What  attracts  students  from  white  afflu- 
ent or  middle  class  backgrounds?"  I  think  It 
Is   youth.   SDSers   are   young   and   they  are 
obviously  powerful.  I  cannot  think  of  two 
more  mesmeric  qualities  than  these.  It  Is  the 
same  old  kickback  to  rejection  of  parental 
authority.  Deferred  gravitation  has  taken  on 
a  completely  new  connotation.  It  no  longer 
means  doing  without  clothes,  etc.  in  order  to 
get  a  good  education.  It  means  working  day 
and   night  to  draft  demands  to  school  ad- 
ministration or  to  plan  a  take-over  of  campus 
buildings.  They  still  dont  have  good  clothes, 
etc..  but  they  do  have  power  and  they  have 
It   when   they  are   young.   Grownups   listen 
and  If  they're  smart,  they  tremble.  I  believe 
this  is  a  first  In  history. 

"Attorney  General  Mitchell  quoted  some 
possibly  fatal  statistics  In  his  address  recent- 
ly.  Among  other  things,   he  said   that  only 
200  schools  (9%)  have  had  disturbances   All 
right,  but  Just  look  at  which  campuses  have 
been    disrupted— Columbia,    Stanford     Har- 
vard. Radcllffe,   Cornell.  These  are  our  'Ivy 
League'  schools,   the  very  best  we   have  to 
olfer.  Of   course  these  are  the  instltutlbns 
which. -are    going    to    come    under    attack 
They're  not  starting  with  the  little  stuff  and 
working  up.  They  begin  right  at  the  top  and 
hit  hard.  These  figures  erroneously  lead  one 
to  assume  that  Just  because  a  school  has  had 
no  trouble,  no  SDS  exists.  I  said  thev  were 
brllUant.  I  imagine  that  SDS  could  galvanize 
a  murderous  riot  on  any  campus  In  the  coun- 
-  try,   but   It   is   not  necessary.  They  already 
control    the    apex.    (Why   worry   about   the 
mares  when  they've  got  the  stallion? ) 

"If  it  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud— the 
administration  could  have  easily  done  It  But 
educators,  being  a  naturally  passive  lot.  did 
nothing.  It  is  now  in  our  hands— the  for- 
gotten 98  percent  (Mitchell  said  that  lees 
than  2  percent  of  our  students  had  ever 
participated).  And  it  would  be  so  utterly 
easy  for  us  to  completely  demolish  them. 
One  election  where  we  crawled  out  of  oxir 
test  tubes,  looked  up  from  our  slide  rules, 
and  put  down  our  mugs  of  beer  to  nominate, 
elect  and  then  support  a  good  president  and 
officers  of  Student  Council.  So  simple,  so  very 
very  simple. 

'GAGGING    AT    GNATS 

"But  It  is  not  going  to  happen.  Maybe  when 

the  doors  to  Hall  are  bolted  shut 

and  priceless  fossils  are  being  dashed  to  the 
floor,  costly  experiments  are  casually 
smashed,  and  ten  years  worth  of  research 
data  is  gaily  burned— but  then  it  will  be 
too  late.  Perhaps  even  now  it  is  too  late  If 
what  the  article  says  about  moving  into  busi- 
ness is  true.  Then  It  will  become  the  fed- 
eral government's  job;  and  as  we  aU  know 
it  Is  too  busy  gagging  at  non-existent  gnata 
(military-industrial  complexes)  and  wUl  let 
this  camel  go  smoothly  by. 

"What's  more.  I  dont  think  that  people 

outside  of  education  can  even  begin  to  grasp 

the  Imminent  danger.  They  seem  to  think  it 

Is  Just  college  kids  acting  up.  a  bit  more 

forcefully  than  ever  before,  but  Just  colleee 

students  after  all.  This  is  completely,  utterly 

false.  This  Is  not  kids'  stuff.  It  has  not  been 

Wds   stuff  Since  Berkeley.  SDS  is  dangerous. 

chaotically,  murderously,  violently  so  It  has 

got  or  Just  about  got  education  under  its 

cap.   I   think  the   actual  show   of  arms   at 

Cornell  was  a  final  testing  to  see  if  they're 

entrenched   as   well   as   they  thought   they 

were.  They  are!  " 

oH^?^'!^*  ^°^  hippies,  ylppies,  or  drug 
addicts.  They  may  look  like  them,  buf 
they're  not.  I  think  they  use  these  groups  as 
demonstrators  and  occupiers  of  buildines  It 
^Msuch  people  something  to  do  and  They 
easM^^XQilpw  along  not  even  knowing  what 
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they're  following,  if  SDSers  were  drug  ad- 
dicts they  could  not  function  so  well  But  If 
people  think  about  SDS  at  all,  they  think 
this  is  What  they  are,  a  bunch  of  sick  Indl- 
vlduals  Who  will  lose  their  Influence  pretty 
soon  and  die  as  all  drug  addicts  do.  They 
are  going  to  be  disappointed 

~.l^f"  '^?  ^^^  militaristic  demonstrators 
come  from?  Everybody  knows  hippies  are 
orovid/fh,  nonviolent.  The  Negro  ^rSlUtants 
provide  this  now-needed  service 

"I  think  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
subject.  But  the  more  I  think  abouVlt   toe 

!^«''/°T>f''"°''^  '  '=*°  «*«'•  *'»«'  logical  Join- 
in^  together  of  events,  and  it's  geuing  more 
and  more  frightening.  The  idea  of  not  hav- 
ing  any  school  to  go  to  in  the  next  couple 

little  bit  scary.  Something  had  better  be 
done  quickly  and  effectively  or  It  won't  mat- 
^hn  I  "  ^  **°*  to  be  a  geologist  or  a 
philosopher  because  I  won't  be  able  to   be 

«,.oh'"'<,«T^»K'^*'^*  ^"  ^  "°  '^°"'  schools  as 
np^  Tt  ^^^"^  *^"*  ^»  ^  no  ™ore  busi- 
ness. And  it  seems  to  me  that  If  you  destroy 
a  country's  educational  system  and  economy 
you've  pretty  weU  got  the  country  waif: 
ped  up,— Your  Daughter."  ^ 

Parent. 


June  25,  1969 


dltlon  that  lawyers  have  a  duty  to  defend 
in  court  persons  accused  of  crime  no  matter 
^'^'l'^f„"'.^'  °'  dangerous,  and  to  be  prt 
t«:ted  in  their  exercise  of  this  responsibllUv 
by  the  bar.  the  courts  and.  Indeed  all  ann^ 
Of  a  civilized  government.  We  hope  t^at  t^ 
tradition  can  and  will  be  prese^ej^by  o^ 
South  African  brethren  at  the  bar!^ 


JUSTICE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

HON.  JONATHaITb.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
plorable and  outrageous  series  of  events 
in  South  Africa,  including  government 
pressures  brought  to  bear  against  a  de- 
fense lawyer  in  the  midst  of  proceedings 
is  reflected  in  the  following  statement 
o^  ^.  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law— Arthur  H.  Dean 
and  Louis  P.  Oberdorfer.  cochairman— 
m  a  New  York  Times  editorial,  and  in  a 
number  of  articles  appearing  in  South 
African  newspapers: 

Statement  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  fob 

Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
(By  Arthur  H.  Dean  and  Louis  P.  Oberdorfer) 

.vT^^.^"^^"^'  Committee  has  been  advised 
that  the  South  African  government  has 
rS  ^^^u^-  Carlson's  passport,  thereby 
restricting   his   movements   outside   of   the 

th^H^-  "^^  ^""^"^  *'^''"««t  as  a  result  of 
the  diligence  of  Mr.  Carlson,  associated  coun- 
mLf^'i?  'n^  testimony  of  Dr.  Moritz  and 
medical  colleagues  in  South  Africa,  has  cast 
doubt  out  on  the  manner  of  Lenkoe's  death 
This  case  has.  over  the  past  few  days,  re- 
ceived considerable  pubUcity  which  has  not 

cla*!^  ^''^^  *°  ^'^^  ^"*^*  ^^'^  P'*^^  o®- 

»„l°.*^*  opinion  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
any  interference  with  and  harassment  of  an 
attorney  who  has.  under  instructions  from 
others,  carried  out  his  duties  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  legal  profession,  would  be 
totally  unwarranted.  The  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee intends  to  continue  to  instruct  and 
support  Mr.  Carlson  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
fessional responslblUty,  We  hope  that  he  will 
not  be  interfered  with  and  that  his  freedom 
to  travel,  particularly  while  engaged  In  coun- 
selling clients  will  not  be  inmnged  The 
awyers    Committee   will   seek    to   continue 

«t^L^.  r".*  ''^  ^^^  ^^""^  '»•*»*«"  and  its 
established  professional  association  with 
Mr.  Carlson  in  the  interest  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rule  of  law.  which  in- 
cludM  the  right  of   any   counsel   to  carry 

r,th.^,''vV''  "^  '**K''"y  '^'^  protect^ 

rights  of  his  Clients  without  Intimidation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  bar  has  an  ancient  tra- 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17. 
SotTTH  African   "Justice" 

WhUe  trying  to  maintain  the  trappine,  nt 
propel-  legal  procedure,  South  Afrt^'s^a! 
Uonallst  Government  adds  steadily  to  it 
arsenal  of  police-state  laws  and  practice 
Legislation  now  in  ParUament  would  mak. 
the  country's  notorious  stcurlty  police  im 
mune  from  any  effective  public  scrutiny 

The  Bureau  of  State  Security  is  alrwdv 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  but  the  new  bill  prl^ 
vldes  severe  punishment  for  any  disclosure 
of  a  security  matter."  speclflcally  Includine 
ttl  "*"«'  "-elated  to  security  police  actlvl! 
ties  No  evidence  could  even  be  given  in  court 
If  the  Prime  Minister  or  anyone  designs^ 
by  him  declared  it  prejudicial  to  s^et 
public  security.  «ie  or 

The  timing  of  this  move  to  give  security 
police  even  greater  immunity  is  not  acci- 
dental. It  is  unquestionably  related  to  the 
Government's  seizure  last  week  of  the  pass 
port  of  Joel  Carlson,  an  eminent  white  civil 

?!n?<.  l^^^  *''''  ^  ^'^^  ^'•'^l  °^  Laurence 
n^n^^^n'*  Benjamin  Pogrund  of  The  Rand 
7^^  5*^^  °'^  charges  of  publishing  false  in- 
formation  on  prison  conditions. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  involved  in  a  case  which 
has  produced  sensational  evidence  of  the  use 
of  electric  shock  torture  by  security  police 
■This  corroborated  one  Rand  Daily  Mall  dis-^ 
closure  as  well  as  some  testimony  at  the 
Gandar-Pogrund  trial. 

James  Lenkoe.  a  Lesotho  national,  was 
seized  by  security  police  at  his  home  near 
Johannesburg  and  his  wife  was  later  notified 
that  he  had  hanged  himself  in  his  cell  She 
contacted  Mr.  Carlson,  who  obtained  a  second 
post-mortem  which  aroused  the  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Lenkoe  had  been  electrocuted  Now 
an  eminent  American  pathologist.  Dr.  Alan 
Moritz.  has  told  an  Inquest  that  bevond 
reasonable  doubt  an  injury  on  Mr.  Lenkoe's 
body  was  caused  by  electric  shock. 

However  the  court  cases  turn  out  thU 
much  is  clear:  Mr.  Carlson  has  lost  his  pass- 
port because  he  was  too  skUled,  even  when 
up  against  monstrous  laws  and  the  apartheid 
system,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  Africans 
and  exposing  police  barbarism.  Messers  Gan- 
dar  and  Pogrund  have  been  brought  to  trial 
not  because  their  disclosures  were  false  but 
for  serving  as  alert  and  courageous  critics  of 
a  tyrannical  regime— and  thus  serving  the 
cause  of  press  freedom  everywhere 


[Prom  the  Johannesburg   (South  Africa) 

Rand  Dally  Mall,  June  17, 1969) 

Below  the  Belt 

Punishment  by  administrative  action  has 
become  part  of  the  South  African  way  of 
life.  It  takes  various  form*— banning,  ban- 
ishment and  house  arrest  are  examples— but 
afavourlte  Is  the  withdrawal  of  a  passport 
There  have  been  many  striking  demonstra- 
tions of  the  way  this  penalty  can  be  Im- 
posed, the  latest  being  the  case  of  Mr.  Joel 
Carlson,  of  Johannesburg.  Like  the  others— a 
steadily  growing  number— on  whom  this  dis- 
ability has  been  Imposed,  Mr.  Carlson  has 
been  given  no  reason  for  it.  In  some  secret 
backroom  sentence  has  been  passed  on  him. 
but  he  is  not  even  allowed  to  know  what 
Offence  he  Is  supposed  to  have  committed 

An  Obvious  Inference  whenever  this  simple 
process  Is  used  Is  that  while  the  Government 
wishes  to  strike  at  a  victim,  it  has  no  case 
to  present  to  a  court— even  In  terms  of  the 
many  Draconian  measures  under  which  we 
South  Africans  now  live.  So  it  uses  the  below- 
the-belt  tactic  of  withdrawing  a  passport. 
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Xhe  Nationalist  Government  was  not  the 
flrst  in  this  country  to  use  this  trick.  But. 
ifter  the  courts  had  intervened  to  assert 
nassport-holders'  rights  as  they  then  were, 
tbe  Nationalists  saw  to  it  that  the  law  was 
changed  to  enable  the  Government  to  Issue, 
withhold  or  withdraw  passports  at  Its  pleas- 
ure. It  has  exercised  this  power  ruthlessly  and 
without  favouring  the  public  with  any  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  in  which  It 
considers  the  privilege  of  holding  a  passport 
to  be  forfeited. 

Since  Mr.  Carlson  has  not  been  told  why 
Ue  has  to  give  up  his  passport,  the  public 
18  entitled  to  make  Its  own  deductions.  The 
most  relevant  point  that  it  will  note  Is  that 
he  has.  In  his  professional  capacity,  been 
concerned  In  a  number  of  attemps  to  In- 
vestigate allegations  of  111  treatment  of  people 
m  custody.  In  this  he  has  had  the  support 
and  help,  some  financial  and  some  on  a  high 
technical  level,  of  American  lawyers,  church- 
men and  other  authorities. 

Little  effort  Is  needed  to  work  out  that  this 
is  Mr.  Carlson's  "offence  " — that  he  has  had 
help  from  abroad  in  trying  to  ensure  that 
all  the  facts  were  uncovered  In  certain  cases. 
For  this  he  has  been  penalised,  and  the 
penalty  carries  the  usual  intlmldatory  mes- 
sage for  any  others  who  might  be  dUposed 
to  act  as  he  has. 

It  has  sUU  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Carlson's 
professional  colleagues  will,  through  their 
organisations,  raise  their  voices  over  the  ac- 
tion that  has  been  Uken  against  him  and 
demand  a  public  explanation.  That  Is  what 
they  should  do — loudly  and  urgently.  For  this 
process  of  admlnUtratlve  punishment  Is  a 
subversion  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
Justice  as  they  were  once  understood  In  this 
country. 


I  Prom  the  Johannesburg   (South  Africa) 

Rand   Dally   MaU,   June    14,    1969) 

Lawyer  in  Lenkoe  Inquest  Has  Passport 

Seized 

Police  yesterday  seized  the  passport  of  Mr. 
Joel  Carlson,  the  Johannesburg  attorney  act- 
ing in  the  inquest  on  Terrorism  Act  de- 
Winee  James  Lenkoe.  Mr.  Carlson,  In  recent 
years,  has  represented  many  political  pris- 
oners who  claimed  maltreatment  during 
detention. 

He  is  also  representing  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Nicodemls  Kgoathe  at  the  inquest  Into  his 
death  while  being  held  in  police  custody. 

The  passport  was  taken  at  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Consul  General  after  a  notice 
had  been  served  on  Mr.  Carlson  at  his  city 
ofiace. 

His  United  States  visa  was  about  to  expire 
and  he  was  having  It  renewed  "as  a  matter 
of  formality." 

"I  had  no  Intention  of  leaving  the  country 
or  visiting  the  United  States  In  the  near 
future  as  I  am  heavily  Involved  at  the  mo- 
ment m  litigation  casts,"  he  said. 

He  added  he  would  ask  Mrs.  Helen  Sviz- 
man,  M.P.  for  his  constituency,  to  raise  the 
matter  as  soon  as  possible  in  Parliament. 
surprise 

"The  withdrawal  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  am  a  South  African  citizen — 
born  and  bred  here — and  I  am  not  a  member 
of  any  political  party.  I  have  only  acted  In 
professional  matters,"  he  said.  _ 

A  detective  sergeant  visited  Mr.  Carlson~at 
his  office  yesterday  morning  and  demanded 
that  he  surrender  his  passport  Immediately. 
Mr.  Carlson  had  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Consulate  where  he  received  the  passport 
and  handed  It  over  to  the  police. 

He  Is  an  official  observer  for  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  and  for  the 
International  Press  Institute  at  the  Prisons" 
Act  trial. 

detainee 

He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Johannesburg 
Home  and  School  Council. 
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In  a  case  at  present  before  the  Pretoria 
Inquest  Court,  he  Is  representing  the  widow 
of  James  Lenkoe,  a  Terrorism  Act  detainee 
wlio  was  found  hanging  from  a  belt  at  Pre- 
toria local  prison  In  March  after  a  day-long 
Interrogation  by  Security  Police. 

Mr.  Carlson  was  the  Instructing  attorney 
for  the  defence  In  the  terrorism  trial  in 
Pretoria. 

investigation 

He  has  a  long  history  of  acting  for  political 
detainees  in  cases  of  alleged  assault  by  police. 

In  1964,  he  called  for  an  investigation  Into 
the  conditions  of  90-day  detainees,  after  col- 
lecting affidavits,  alleging  torture  during  in- 
terrogation. 

He  wrote  personally  to  Mr.  Vorster,  then 
Minister  of  Justice,  asking  for  a  commission 
of  Inquiry.  This  was  refused. 

In  the  late  1950s,  he  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  detention  of  farm  labourers, 
but  his  appeal  was  ignored  and  the  govern- 
ment claimed  that  forced  labour  did  not 
exist. 

[From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 
Post) 

Travel  Ban  on  Defender  Joel  Carlson 

Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  a  Johannesburg  attorney 
who  has  represented  scores  of  political  pris- 
oners and  who  Is  the  South  African  observer 
for  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
had  his  passport  taken  away  by  the  Govern- 
ment this  week. 

Mr.  Carlson,  presently  the  attorney  for  the 
families  of  two  detainees  who  have  died 
while  in  Security  Police  hands,  told  Post 
that  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  his  travel 
papers  should  be  taken  away. 

"I  have  no  plans  at  present  to  travel  out- 
side South  Africa."  he  said.  "I  have  far  too 
much  work  to  do." 

Last  year  he  spent  two  months  away  from 
the  country  on  a  round-the-world  trip  that 
Included  10  days  In  America. 

AN   ERROR 

Mr.  Carlson  revealed  that  the  order  with- 
drawing his  passport  was  the  second  attempt 
by  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  to  obtain 
it  in  recent  months. 

"Recently  I  was  asked  to  hand  my  passport 
to  the  authorities  becaiise  they  had  discov- 
ered there  was  an  'error'  in  it,"  he  said.  "I 
examined  It  myself  and  found  no  'error' — so 
I  did  not  hand  It  in." 

Last  week  he  handed  the  passport  to  the 
American  consulate  in  Johannesburg  to  have 
his  visa  for  the  United  States  renewed.  It  was 
still  In  the  hands  of  the  Americans  when  the 
Government  demanded  It  back  on  Friday  and 
Mr.  Carlson  had  to  collect  it  from  there. 

Genial  Mr.  Carlson  is  well  known  to  Reef 
Africans  and  well  liked  by  them.  He  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  career  in  the  past  13  years 
to  exposing  Injustice  in  South  Africa  and 
defending  politicians  or  pollttcal  prisoners  in 
court. 

His  clients  include  both  Nelson  and  Winnie 
Mandela.  "I  am  at  present  struggling  to  let 
Nelson  know  that  Mrs.  Mandela  has  been 
detained  by  the  police."  he  told  Post.  "I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Robben  Island  to  Mr.  Man- 
dela. Its  arrival  has  not  been  acknowledged 
and  there  has  been  no  reply  to  my  queries 
about  It." 

Mr.  Carlson,  a  father  of  four,  appeared 
somewhat  shaken  when  interviewed  by  re- 
porters at  the  American  consulate  on  Friday 
afternoon,  but  showed  little  signs  of  strain 
when  Post  saw  him  again  in  the  office  of 
Advocato  David  Soggot  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  and  Mr.  Soggot  were  working  hard  on 
the  Lenkoe  and  Kgoathe  cases.  Both  these 
political  detainees  have  died  recently  while 
in  custody, 

Mr.  Carlson  recalled  that  he  had  been  in- 
volved In  some  of  the  most  Important  po- 
llUoal  cases  of  the  past  10  years. 
These  Include  the  S.WA.  terrorism  trial. 
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which  attracted  world  attention,  the  Look- 
smart  Ngudle  Inquest — Mr.  Ngudle  was  the 
flrst  detainee  to  commit  suicide  while  in  cvis- 
tody — and  the  Gabrielle  Mablnde  case. 

Mr.  Mablnde  not  only  won  R3.000  costs 
from  the  State  in  a  Supreme  Court  interdict, 
but  was  given  an  undertaking  by  the  author- 
ities that  he  would  not  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Carlson's  most  successful  battle  was 
the  row  over  people  who  were  unlawfully  ar- 
rested and  "sold  to  the  farms  ".  In  this  1959 
affair  the  Government  at  first  denied  that 
the  forced  labour  scheme  existed,  but  after 
the  courts  had  upheld  more  than  20  habeas 
corpus  applications  by  Mr.  Carlson,  the  Min- 
ister of  BAD  ordered  the  practice  to  stop. 

Mr.  Carlson  won  the  support  of  the  Press, 
churches,  the  Black  Sash  and  ordinary  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  and  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  of  support 
during  this  legal  battle. 

Tomorrow  he  will  be  in  court  again  In 
Pretoria  when  the  widely  publicised  in- 
quest on  James  Lenkoe,  who  hanged  himself 
in  a  Pretoria  local  prison  cell  after  allegedly 
having  been  given  electric  shocks,  continues. 


[Prom    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Sunday  Express.  June  15.  1969 1 
Lawyer's  Passport:  Appeal  to  the  Minister 
(By  Patrick  Weech) 
Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  the  Johannesburg  attor- 
ney whose  passport  police  seized  this  week, 
has  asked  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman  to  protest  on 
his  behalf  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  presently  acting  for  the 
widows  of  two  men  who  died  in  political  de- 
tention recently.  He  is  also  official  observer 
at  the  Prisons  Trial  for  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  and  the  International 
Press  Institute. 

In  Johannesburg  yesterday,  Mr.  Carlson 
said:  "I  think  the  type  of  cases  I  have  han- 
dled have  not  made  me  popular  with  the 
Government." 

But.  he  stressed.  "I  have  never  made  any 
political  comment." 

Referring  to  the  "exposures"  revealed  in 
several  cases,  he  said:  "All  the  information 
received  by  me  has  been  in  my  professional 
capacity.  Where  grave  Injustice  has  become 
apparent,  I  have  written  to  the  authorities 
advising  them  of  the  complaints." 

On  Friday  night.  Mr.  Carlson  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  his  Member  of  Parliament,  Mrs. 
Suzman,  asking  her  to  "make  representation 
on  my  behalf  Immediately  to  the  Minister, 
protesting  against  this  Interference  with  my 
rights  as  a  South  African  citizen. 
not  leaving 
"I  have  no  intention  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try, of  vislUng  anywhere.  My  family  is  here. 
I  have  four  children.  My  house  and  practice 
are  here.  I  am  born,  bred,  educated  and  prac- 
tise In  Johannesburg  which  is  my  only 
home."  the  tfelegram  said. 

"I  want  to  know  the  purpose  and  reason 
for  removal  of  my  South  African  passport, 
which  was  Issued  In  December,  1965.  to  be 
valid  for  five  years,  until  December.  1970." 
Mr.  Carlson  said  that  about  10  days  be- 
fore his  passport  was  seized,  he  received  a 
telephone  call  "from  some  clerk  In  the  pass- 
port office,  asking  me  to  bring  my  passport 
in  to  rectify  an  error. 

"I  examined  my  passport  and  as  I  found 
no  error.  I  did  not  take  it  to  them." 

During  the  past  13  years.  Mr.  Carlson  has 
often  acted  In  matters  where  clients  have 
alleged  brutality  while  in  custody.  The  al- 
legations were  brought  to  court  in  habeas 
corpus  and  other  applications,  and  at  in- 
quest proceedings. 

LABOUR   scandal 

Mr.  Carlson  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
exposure  of  abuses  in  the  farm  labour  scan- 
dal in  the  late  1950s  involving  allegations 
of  brutality  and  Ill-treatment.  He  acted  in 
the   case   of   Looksmart   Solwandle   Ngudle. 
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who  In  1964  was  the  first  90-day  detainee  to 
hang  himself . 

He  also  acted  In  the  case  of  Gabriel 
Mblndl,  the  68-year-oId  detainee  whose  ear- 
drums were  perforated,  and  who  was  paid 
R3.000  by  the  State  In  settlement.  Mr.  Carl- 
son acted  for  the  accused  In  the  Pretoria 
terrorism  trial.  He  has  campaigned  for  In- 
quiries Into  condlUons  of  poUtlcal  detainees, 
following  allegations  of  brutality. 

Mr.  Carlson  represents  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Nlcodemus  Kgoathe  who  died  in  custody.  He 
Is  also  instructing  attorney  for  the  widow 
of  Mr.  James  Lenkoe,  the  Terrorism  Act  de- 
tainee whose  body  was  found  hanging  in  his 
cell  in  Pretoria  Local  Prison  after  Interroga- 
tion by  Security  Police. 


[Prom    the    JcAannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Sunday  Times,  June  15.  19«9| 
Attobnet's   Plxa   to    Mas.    Suzman:    "Why 
Has  Mt  Passport  Bkbn  Sxizbd?" 
(By  Margaret  Smith) 
Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  the  Johnannesburg  attor- 
ney whose  passport  was  seized  by  the  police 
on  Friday,  has  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Suzman  to  make  representation  on  his 
behalf  immediately  to  the  Minister  protesting 
against  "this  interference  with  my  rights  as 
a  South  African  citizen." 

In  his  -appeal  to  Mrs.  Suzman,  Mr.  Carlson 
s«ys:  "Toe  13  years  I  have  had  cases  which 
I  have  brought  to  court  on  behalf  of  clients 
involving  allegations  of  brutality,  starting 
with  the  farm  labour  scandal  in  the  late 
1960s,  the  appeal  to  the  Minister  involving 
allegations  of  tortxu^  during  90-day  deten- 
tions, and  more  recently  I  acted  for  the  South 
West  African  terrorists  ^^en  this  allegation 
was  again  brought  up. 

"I  am  at  present  acting  for  the  widows  of 
two  detainees  who  died  during  interroga- 
tion— namely  the  cases  of  James  Lenkoe  and 
Nlcodemis  Kgoathe." 

Mr.  Carlson  says  in  his  appeal  to  Mrs  Suz- 
man that  he  has  no  intention  of  leaving 
South  Africa  or  of  visiting  anywhere. 

MT    HOME 

"My  family  la  hwe,  I  have  four  cfaUdren. 
my  house  and  my  practice  are  here.  I  am 
bom,  bred,  educated  and  practice  In  Johan- 
nesburg, which  is  my  only  home." 

Mr.  Carlson  said  he  had  never  been  a  poU- 
tldan  and  had  practised  only  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any 
political  party. 

Yesterday  he  told  me:  "It  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  although  no  reason  has  been  given 
for  the  withdrawal  of  my  passport,  the  pow- 
ers-that-be  disapprove  of  an  attorney  such 
as  myself,  who  acts  in  a  professional  capacity 
for  poUUcal  clients  and  piirsues  their  causes 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm  before  the 
courts." 

Mr.  Carlson  said  that,  time  and  again,  ques- 
tions had  been  asked  about  where  the  fimds 
for  the  defense  of  his  clients  came  from 

ThU  was  raised  by  the  Afrikaans  Press  dur- 
ing the  South  West  Africa  terrorist  trial. 

"For  this  case,  the  money  came  frtan  a 
meet  prominent  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords. 

"I  have  also  received  funds  from  the  most 
prominent  and  senior  American  lawyers  who 
are  concerned  with  injustices  in  countries 
such  as  South  Africa. 

"I  have  also  received  money  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  in  America 

"The  Government  Is  well  aware  of  the 
source  of  the  financial  support  I  receive 
"I  have  nothing  to  hide." 
Mr.  Carlson's  passport  was  taken  at  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Consul -General 
after  a  notice  had  been  served  on  Mr  Carl- 
son at  his  city  office.  HU  United  States  visa 
was  about  to  expire,  and  he  was  having  it 
renewed  as  a  matter  of  formaUty. 

Mr.  Carlson  was  an  official  observer  for  the 
international  Commission  of  Jurists  and  for 
the  International  Press  Institute  at  the  Prls- 
ons"  Act  trial. 


(n'om  the  Johannesburg  (South  Africa) 
Band  Daily  Mall,  June  16.  1969] 
CAUaON   Sats   Hm   Telxpkone   Was  Tappib 
Mr.   Joel   Carlson,   the  Johannesburg   at- 
torney acting  in  the  Lenkoe  inquest,  claimed 
yesterday  that  for  several  weeks  before  the 
withdrawal    of   his   passport,   he   had    been 
watched  and  his  telephone  had  been  tapped 
Describing  Incidents  preceding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  passport  by  a  Security  Branch 
officer,  Mr.  Carlson  said :  "From  the  first  day 
of  the  Lenkoe  application,  I  was  suspicious 
of  certain  cars  which  seemed  to  have  an  un- 
usual interest  in  my  movements. 

"I  don't  think  the  occupants  tried  very 
hard  to  hide  their  Interest.  This  went  on  for 
a  few  weeks.  On  occasions  I  have  approached 
gentlemen  in  Volkswagens  parked  outside  my 
home,  and  asked  if  I  could  assist  them  Thev 
said  I  could  not." 

Mr.  Carlson  said  he  had  heard  "strange 
clicking,  echoing  and  fading  disturbances" 
on  both  his  home  and  office  telephones. 

"I  hate  to  be  a  bedfellow  of  Barry  Botha  " 
said  Mr.  Carlson.  "But  I  have  many  simile 
complaints  about  some  of  the  Improper  uses 
to  which  State  officials  have  been  put  In 
matters  which  shouldn't  concern  them  or 
worry  them  in  the  slightest. 

"Nothing  I  do  should  worry  them.  There 
Is  nothing  subversive  about  my  activities" 
Mr.  Carlson  dlrectiy  linked  the  withdrawal 
of  his  passport  with  the  obtaining  of  expert 
testimony  in  cases  Involving  allegations  of 
brutality. 

Particularly  Unportant,  he  said,  was  the 
"obtaining  of  evidence  and  advice  of  such  a 
world-renowned  authority  as  Dr  Alan 
Moritz." 

The  doctor  testified  about  the  cause  of 
death  of  Mr.  James  Lenkoe,  a  Terrorism  Act 
detainee,  who  died  In  PretorU  Local  Prison 
after  Security  Branch  questioning. 

StrPPOBT 

Another  probable  reason  for  the  with- 
drawal was  the  Interest  and  support  from 
American  lawyers  and  churches,  said  Mr 
Carlson. 

"It  is  both  dlfficiUt  and  expensive  to  ob- 
tain eminent  doctors  like  Dr.  Moritz  to  leave 
their  heavy  commitments  in  America  to 
come  and  give  evidence  in  proceedings  here. 

"This  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the 
help  of  American  lawyers  who  saw  and  spoke 
to  Dr.  Moritz,  and  persuaded  him  to  come 
here  and  financed  his  journey. 

"It  13  significant  because  It  shows  the  con- 
cern of  American  lawyers  In  upholding  the 
rule  of  law.  not  only  in  America  but  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere  where  'due  process'  is 
abused. 

"Financial  aid  has  been  given  by  American 
lawyers  and  churches  In  cases  involving  the 
application  of  unjust  laws  which  shock  the 
conscience  of  lawyers  upholding  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  rule  of  Uw." 
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I  From  the  Jcdiannesburg  (South  Africa)  stai. 
June  16.  1969] 
Appeai  to  MJ*.  bt  Cablson 
Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  the  Johannesburg  attor 
ney  whose  passport  was  seized  by  the  polic. 
on  Friday,  has  appealed  to  Mrs.  Helen  Suz 
man.  M.P..  to  make  representations  to  th« 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  his  behalf 

Mr.  Carlson  Is  acting  in  two  Inquests  into 
the  deaths  of  two  African  men  who  died  while 
being  held  in  custody  by  the  Security  Police 
They  were  Mr.  James  Lenkoe  and  Mr  Nlco 
demls  Kgoathe. 

Mr.  Carlson  handed  over  his  passport  to  the 
police  at  the  American  Consulate  in  Johan 
nesburg.   His   visa   to   travel  to  the  United 
States  was  about  to  expire,  and  he  had  handed 
the  passport  in  to  have  It  renewed. 

In  his  appeal  to  Mrs.  Suzman  he  said  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  South  Africa 
or  of  visiting  anywhere.  His  family,  home  and 
practice  were  in  Johannesburg,  where  he  wai. 
born  and  educated. 

He  said  he  had  never  been  a  politician  and 
had  practised  only  In  a  professional  capacity 
Mr.  Carlson  has  linked  the  withdrawal  of 
his  passport  with  the  obtaining  of  expert 
teetUnony  in  cases  involving  allegations  of 
brutality  and  with  the  interest  and  support 
of  American  churches  and  lawyers. 

NO  POLTTICIAN 

He  said  over  the  week-end  that  the  Govern- 
ment  was  well  aware  of  the  sources  of  the 
financial  support  he  received.  In  the  South 
West  Africa  terrorist  trial  the  money  came 
from  a  prominent  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords. 

He  had  also  received  money  from  the  Na- 
tional Oovmcil  of  Churches  in  America. 

He  claimed  that  for  several  weeks  before 
the  withdrawal  of  his  passport  he  had  been 
watched  and  his  telephone  had  been  tapped 

Mr.  Carlson  was  an  official  observer  for  the 
Intematlonal  Commission  of  Jurists  and  for 
the  International  Press  Institute  at  the  Pris- 
ons Act  trial. 

[From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Rand  Dally  Mall.  June  17.  1969) 

Magistrate  Tells  Opposinq  Sn>Es:  I've  Had 

Enoxtgh 


SEARCHED 

Mr.  Carlson  said  he  had  been  searched  at 
Jan  Smuts  Airport  on  his  return  from  visits 
to  America  in  1967  and  1968. 

After  the  first  visit,  he  said,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  searched.  A  letter  carried  from 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  had  been  taken  from  him  for  aljout 
half  an  hour. 
"I  am  sure  a  copy  was  made  of  the  letter 
"In  August,  1968,  when  I  returned  from 
America,  I  was  thoroughly  searched   again 
and  more  documents  removed  temporarily  " 
Mr.  Carlson  said  there  was  no  secret  about 
support  he  had  received  from  America, 
r  ,1^*  reason  for  the  support  is  the  horror 
felt  by  lawyers  at  the  scope  of  some  of  our 
laws,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  MJ.,  in  whose  con- 
stituency Mr.  Carlson  lives,  has  been  asked 
to  approach  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
about  the  Withdrawal  of  Mr.  Carlson's  pass- 
pon. 


The  magistrate  at  the  Lenkoe  Inquest,  Mr 
J.  J.  H.  Tukker,  yesterday  postponed  the 
hearing  to  Friday  despite  protests  of  coun- 
sel—and after  telling  counsel  and  prosecutor 
he  had  had  "enough  of  your  argiunents." 

Mr.  D.  Soggot,  who  Ig  appearing  for  Mrs. 
JuUa  Lenkoe,  widow  of  Mr.  James  Lenkoe 
who  died  while  a  Terrorism  Act  detainee,  told 
the  court  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
prepare  by  Friday  to  question  a  surprise  wit- 
ness brought  by  the  State  yesterday 

However,  Mr.  Tukker  ruled  that  the  mat- 
ter would  proceed  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday  even 
though  Mr.  Soggot  had  stated  that  he  had 
an  appointment  involving  senior  counsel 
fixed  for  that  afternoon. 

The  inquest  Is  into  the  death  of  35-year- 
old  Mr.  Lenkoe,  who  was  found  hanging  by 
a  belt  in  his  cell  at  the  Pretoria  Local  Prison 
late  on  the  night  of  March  10,  after  daylong 
interrogation  by  the  Security  PoUce. 

A  second  post-mortem  was  performed  on 
him  after  a  special  application  had  been 
brought  by  his  widow. 

Evidence  about  copper  found  In  a  wound 
on  Mr.  Lenkoe's  toe,  possibly  Indicating  an 
electric  shock,  has  been  given  at  previous 
hearings. 

Mr.  Tukker,  who  is  on  the  bench  with  a 
medical  assessor.  Dr.  W.  J.  Scheepers,  yester- 
day heard: 

From  a  surprise  expert  witness  brought  by 
the  State  that  copper  is  present  In  every 
human  body. 

Prom  the  pathologist  who  conducted  the 
second  post-mortem  that  a  wound  on  Mr. 
Lenkoe's  toe  must— beyond  reasonable 
doubt— have  been  caused  by  an  electric 
shock. 
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THICKSrr    MAN 

Testifying  yesterday  Mrs.  Lenkoe  said  she 
and  her  husband  were  awakened  about  11:30 
pjn.  on  March  6  by  knocks  on  the  windows 
and  door  of  their  home  in  Soweto  town- 
ship. 

She  at  first  restrained  her  husband  from 
opening  the  door.  When  she  peered  through 
the  window  she  saw  a  short,  thickset  White 
man  who  identified  himself  as  a  policeman. 

One  of  the  men  said:  "Are  you  Mofokeng?" 

Before  he  could  answer  two  hands  gripped 
his  wrists  and  pulled  him  into  the  doorway. 
Entering  the  house  policemen  asked  her  hus- 
band and  her  where  they  stole  all  the  mon- 
ey which  enabled  them  to  live  in  their  beau- 
tiful home.  Her  husband  replied  that  he 
worked  for  his  money. 

An  African  constable  clubbed  her  husband 
behind  the  bed,  and  the  White  policemen 
pushed  her  into  the  bedroom  while  another 
White  policeman  struck  her  husband  three 
times  on  the  head  with  his  clenched  fist. 

After  the  room  had  been  searched,  the 
police  took  her  husband  away.  She  was  re- 
fused permission  to  go  to  her  neighbors 
and  tell  them  what  was  going  on,  because 
she  wanted  witnesses  and  vtras  not  sure  if  the 
men  In  her  house  were  really  policemen. 

Outside  the  house  she  saw  two  private 
cars  and  a  police  van.  One  car  had  a  TPA 
regUtratlon.  (Transvaal  Provincial  Admin- 
istration) and  because  of  this  she  soon  after- 
wards made  inquiries  at  the  local  Pretoria 
prison  about  her  husband. 

At  the  prison  she  was  told  6he  would  not 
be  able  to  see  her  husband  for  180  days,  but 
could  come  back  on  the  following  Sunday, 
bringing  him  clothing  and  food. 

CONFIRMED 

On  the  Sunday,  when  she  returned,  she 
was  told  at  one  gate  her  husband  could 
not  be  found  in  the  prison,  and  at  another 
gate  that  she  could  not  see  or  talk  to  him 
for  180  days. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  two  White  po- 
licemen came  to  her  home  and  demanded 
her  husband's  reference  book.  She  searched 
In  her  bedroom  for  it  but  could  not  find 
It. 

On  the  Thursday  she  went  to  town  and, 
when  she  returned,  her  neighbours  told  her 
the  police  had  called  and  that  her  husband 
was  dead. 

Next  day,  a  Friday,  an  African  constable 
confirmed  that  her  husband  had  died. 

The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Jordaan,  at  this  stage 
said  that  much  had  been  said  in  evidence 
about  the  discovery  of  copper  particles  in 
a  wound  on  Mr.  Lenkoe's  toe,  and  he  was 
producing  an  expert  witness. 

The  witness  was  Professor  Bernard  Meyer, 
professor  of  physiology  and  biochemistry  at 
the  University  of  Pretoria  and  author  of  65 
publications — seven  of  them  on  copper  in 
the  human  body. 

BALANCE  VARIES 

Professor  Meyer  said  the  skin  was  the  big- 
gest organism  in  the  body,  and  the  most  in- 
volved. Virtually  every  kind  of  tissue  to  be 
found  in  thfe  body  was  In  the  skin,  which 
was  made  up  of  four  layers. 

The  actual  constitution  of  the  skin  dif- 
fered from  place  to  place  on  the  body,  and 
In  some  places  the  epidermis — the  top  layer — 
was  as  thick  as  1  m.m.  and  at  others  as 
thick  as  15  m.m. 

Many  factors  could  upset  or  affect  the 
balance  of  the  skin. 

Much  research  had  been  done  on  the 
presence  of  copper  in  the  body.  It  appeared 
with  other  trace  elements,  but  differed  in 
concentration  from  place  to  place  in  the 
body — and  even  in  concentration  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  particular  spots. 

Generally  there  were  about  100  milligrams 
of  copper  In  the  body,  with  generally  the 
highest  concentration  in  the  liver,  followed 
by  the  kidneys  and  the  brain. 
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The  amount  of  copper  varied  from  organ 
to  organ,  and  then  even  in  the  organs  them- 
selves from  spot  to  spot. 

The  same  applied  to  the  skin.  At  one  spot 
more  copper  might  be  found  than  at  an- 
other adjoining  spot. 

It  was  also  a  fact  that  darker  skinned 
people  generally  had  more  copper  in  them 
than  light  skinned  people.  There  were  also 
differences  in  the  concentrations  between 
men  and  women,  and  women  In  pregnancy  or 
menstruation. 

In  fact  he  could,  through  measuring  the 
presence  of  copper  in  a  woman,  show  at  a 
certain  stage  whether  or  not  she  was  preg- 
nantt. 

In  addition  many  Illnesses  and  condlUons 
were  linked  with  a  more  than  normal  con- 
centration of  copper  in  the  blood,  while  only 
a  few  Illnesses  showed  a  decrease  in  cop- 
per concentration. 

More  copper  coxild  also  be  found  at  the 
source  of  a  wound,  because  of  the  extra 
bleeding  and  blood  supply  to  that  wound. 

Of  spectrographlc  tests  conducted  to  show 
the  presence  of  coi^>er  in  Mr.  Lenkoe's 
wound.  Professor  Meyer  said  that  all  the 
test  had  proved  was  that  copper  was  present 
In  the  tissue  examined — but  there  was  no 
quantitative  basis  to  the  test. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Soggot,  Professor  Mey- 
er said  he  preferred  to  answer  questions  put 
to  him  in  Afrikaans.  After  a  while  Mr.  Sog- 
got reverted  to  English  for  his  questions, 
with  Professor  Meyer  answering  them  In 
Afrikaans. 

He  said  hundreds  of  factors  could  Influ- 
ence the  presence  or  concentration  of  cop- 
per in  the  body.  Even  in  the  case  of  two 
experimentally  perfect,  identical  people 
there  would  be  differences  in  copper  content. 

[From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 
Rand  Dally  Mail,  June  17,  1969] 
I  Believe  Burn  Is  Electric  One 

Among  the  things  which  affected  the  con- 
centration were  the  time  of  the  day,  tem- 
perature, the  type  of  work,  nutrition,  ex- 
postire  to  sun,  illness,  cold,  age,  and  even 
the  type  of  shoes  worn  by  the  subject. 

The  percentage  of  copper  in  the  case  of 
a  normal  person  In  ideal  conditions  would 
be  about  0.8,  but  actual  human  content 
could  vary  from  50  to  150  milligrams. 

He  had  made  no  special  study  of  copper 
in  the  skin,  but  believed  that  actual  con- 
centrations of  the  element  could  vary  tre- 
mendously from  minute  spot  to  spot — as 
they  did  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

FROM  TOE 

Dr.  Jonathan  Gluckman,  the  pathologist 
who  conducted  the  second  post-mortem  on 
Mr.  Lenkoe,  said  he  made  slides  of  tissue 
taken  from  Mr.  Lenkoe's  body  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  them  having  become  con- 
taminated by  other  metals. 

The  skin  taken  from  the  toe  was  a  good 
deal  smaller  than  a  section  taken  from  the 
neck. 

He  had  reconsidered  the  slides  and  wanted 
to  back  fully  evidence  given  last  week  by 
the  visiting  American  pathologist.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Moritz,  that  "columns"  shown  in  the  slides 
indicated  the  passage  of  electric  current. 

Dr.  Gluckman  said  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
Moritz's  conclusions  that  Mr.  Lenkoe  re- 
ceived a  thermal  electric  burn.  These  con- 
clusions were  based  on  the  special  micro- 
scopic appearances  of  the  toe,  the  results  of 
the  spectrographlc  analysis  which  disclosed 
an  excess  of  copper  residue  in  the  toe  when 
compared  with  the  neck  and  the  pectiliar 
columnar  arrangements  of  the  changes  in 
the  skin  only  found  In  electrical  bums. 

He  was  satisfied  in  his  mind  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt — and  In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  indicating  anything  else — that  Mr. 
Lenkoe's  injury  was  thermal  electric  one. 

Referring  to  a  German  scientist  quoted 
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in  the  case  by  State  witnesses.  Dr.  Gluck- 
man said  he  wrote  to  the  scientist.  Boehm. 
in  Munich,  last  week  with  certain  questions. 
When  he  received  no  reply  he  telephoned 
Boehm  on  Friday,  and  established  that 
Boehm's  experiments  so  far  were  confined  to 
charring  conditions  under  high  temperature. 

Professor  Boehm  told  him  that  he  still 
h(q>ed  to  study  the  effects  of  low  voltage 
burns  on  the  human  body — the  type  of  In- 
Jury  which  he  believed  was  being  dealt  with 
at  the  inquest. 

Dr.  Gluckman  handed  In  to  court  an  ar- 
tist's representation  of  tne  metallisation 
that  would  be  caused  if  a  shock  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  skin  through  a  paper 
clip — showing  uneven  points  of  electrical 
entry  into  the  skin. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Jordaan.  he  said  he 
wanted  to  "leave  the  door  open"  but  believed 
the  bum  was  electrically  caused.  If  other 
evidence  were  produced  he  could  reconsider 
his  position. 

In  the  case  in  point  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  dealt  with  electric  bums  to  the 
skin,  but  as  a  trained  pathologist  he  was 
often  called  on  to  diagnose  an  occurrence  on 
seeing  a  certain  thing  for  the  first  time. 

He  could  track  down  works  on  the  subject, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  Lenkoe  case.  He  had 
sent  the  microscopic  slides  off  to  Professor 
Moritz  in  America,  and  had  conferred  at 
length  with  Professor  Moritz. 

Professor  Moritz  gave  his  o[rinion  on  the 
slides  shortly  before  he  flew  out  to  South 
Africa  to  testify. 

Recalled  by  the  State.  Mrs  Lenkoe  said  she 
and  her  husband  used  candles  in  their  home, 
but  there  were  street  lights  about  200  to  250 
yards  from  the  house. 

Mr.  Soggot  objected  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  Jordaan.  saying  he  was  In  effect  cross- 
examining  Mrs.  Lenkoe — something  which  he 
himself  had  not  done  to  a  witness. 

He  also  objected  to  more  than  one  question 
being  put  to  her  at  once,  and  Mr.  Tukker  said 
he  wanted  no  arguments  in  bis  court. 

Mr.  Tukker  said  he  had  "bad  enough  ot 
your  arguments"  and  ordered  Mr.  Jordaan  to 
continue. 

Questioned  about  the  fear  of  Lesotho  peo- 
ple— Mr.  Lenkoe  was  a  Lesotho  national — she 
said  she  did  not  know  any  witchdoctor  in 
Johannesburg.  Therefore  she  need  not  be 
frightened  of  them. 

She  knew  nothing  about  a  wound  on  her 
husband's  hand,  or  about  evidence  that 
might  be  produced  that  a  witchdoctor  had 
given  him  a  powder  to  smear  on  it.  to  cure  it. 

IMPROPER 

When  the  question  of  the  adjournment 
was  considered.  Mr.  Jordaan  said  Professor 
Meyer  would  be  available  on  Tuesday. 
Wednesday.  Thursday  and — with  some  diffi- 
culty— on  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Soggot  said  this  would  not  give  Mrs. 
Lenkoe's  legal  representatives  sufficient  time 
to  obtain  the  necessary  transcript  of  Profes- 
sor Meyer's  evidence,  translate  It,  and 
study  It. 

Professor  Meyer  had  often  been  almost  in- 
audible during  his  evidence  and  the  evidence 
would  have  to  be  studied. 

After  telephoning  the  official  court  record- 
ing contractors,  it  Vas  stated  that  the  record 
would  be  ready  at  the  latest  by  Friday 
morning. 

Mr.  Jordaan  said  that  if  he  could  prepare 
within  days  to  question  I>r.  Moritz  at  earlier 
hearings — as  he  had  done — Mr.  Soggot  could 
prepare  to  question  Professor  Meyer  at  short 
notice. 

INVOLVED 

Mr.  Soggot  said  It  was  ••wholly  improper" 
to  expect  him  to  prepare  himself  in  such  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  Tukker,  after  a  short  adjournment, 
ruled  that  the  hearing  would  proceed  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Soggot  said  he  failed  to  see  why  the 
public  prosecutor's  caprices  should  dictate  to 
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the  court  what  should  happen.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  matter  should  now  suddenly 
become  an  urgent  one. 

Mr.  Jordaan  said  Professor  Meyer  was  only 
available  this  week,  if  the  hearing  did  not 
continue  this  week  he  would  not  be  available 
for  a  few  months  to  come. 

Mr.  Soggot  said  there  was  no  possibility 
that  he  oould  proceed  with  the  matter  to- 
morrow and  that  he  was  involved  with  an 
already  planned  consultation  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Tukker  Insisted  that  the  Inquest  be 
resumed  on  Friday  afternoon  and  adjourned 
the  court. 


June  25,  1969 


(From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Star,  June  16.   1969) 

WwE  Tells  or  Midnight  Detention 

The  midnight  detention  in  Soweto  of 
James  Lenkoe.  a  Lesotho  national  who  later 
died  m  prison,  was  described  by  his  widow 
In  a  Pretoria  Inquest  Court  today. 

Mre.  Julia  Lenkoe  told  the  magUtrate, 
Mr^  J.  J.  H.  Tukker.  that  White  men  had 
woken  her  and  her  husband  at  11-30  pm 
on  March  5  and  had  taken  her  husbana  away 
without  explanation.  During  the  Incident  she 
had  been  pushed  by  a  policeman,  she  had 
seen  Jier  husband  hit  on  the  head  by  a  White 
-man  aad  an  African  had  also  hit  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head. 

The  Inquest  court  Is  Investigating  the 
death  of  James  Lenkoe.  who  was  found  hang- 
ing by  his  neck  from  a  belt  tied  to  the  bars 
of  his  cell  in  Pretoria  Local  Prison  on 
March  10. 

Mrs.  Lenkoe  said  that  after  hearing  of  her 
husbands  death,  policemen  visited  her  to 
ask  whether  she  could  Identlfv  her  husband's 
belt,  but  she  had  never  been  shown  the  belt. 

SHOCK    EVIDENCE         I 

Previous  evidence  has  been  that  Lenkoe 
was  found  dead  after  a  day  of  Interrogation 
by  security  police.  Counsel  for  his  widow  has 
alleged  that  Lenkoe  received  an  electric 
shock  and  expert  medical  evidence  has  been 
led  In  support  of  this. 

Mrs.  Lenkoe  told  the  court  that  after  hear- 
ing a  knock  on  the  door  of  their  house  on 
March  15  they  opened  It  when  a  voice  said 
it  was  the  police. 

Two  hands  grabbed  her  husband's  wrists 
as  he  stooQ  at  the  door  and  pulled  him  out- 
side. When  the  men  entered  the  house  they 
asked  her  where  she  had  stolen  the  money  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  such  a  good  house 
She  told  them  the  money  had  been  earned 
through  work.  — : 

USED   FIST 

Later,  she  saw  an  African  constable  hit  her 
husband  behind  the  head.  The  police  then 
told  her  to  go  back  to  bed  and  when  she 
remained  standing  at  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room a  White  policeman  pushed  her  Into  the 
room. 

She  said  she  then  saw  another  White 
policeman  hit  her  husband  smartly  three 
times  with  his  fist  on  the  top  of  his  head 
The  men  came  into  the  bedroom  and  started 
searching.  They  found  nothing  but  asked 
where  goods  they  saw  in  wardrobes  had  been 
stolen  from. 

She  said  she  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  three  vehicles— one  of  them  a  police 
van.  As  one  of  the  vehicles  had  a  TPA 
registration  she  knew  she  should  make  in- 
quiries In  Pretoria 


Soweto,  whose  husband.  Mr.  James  Lenkoe 
was  found  hanged  In  a  cell  In  March.  At  the 
Inquest  on  his  death,  which  is  stUl  being 
heard  In  the  Pretoria  Magistrate's  Court,  an 
allegation  was  made  that  he  was  given  an 
electric  shock  before  he  died. 

The  other  Is  Mrs.  Onica  Kgoathe,  44,  of 
Hebron,  north  of  Pretoria.  Her  husband  Mr 
Nlchodlmus  Kgoathe.  died  in  hospital  on 
February  4  after  being  taken  from  the  Silver- 
ton  police  cells  where  he  was  being  held. 

At  the  inquest  on  hU  death  evidence  was 
given  that  he  had  been  assaulted,  but  the 
magistrate  found  that  no  one  was  to  blame 
for  his  death. 

Mrs.  Lenkoe.  a  mother  of  two.  told  Poet 
that  she  stopped  working  at  a  factory  where 
she  was  a  machinist  on  March  2.  the  day 
her  husband  was  arrested  by  S.  B.  cops  for 
questioning.  He  said  she  and  her  two  chil- 
dren. Emelda,  four,  and  Lorraine,  two,  were 
being  looked  after  by  her  husband's  uncle 
who  also  paid  the  rent  for  her  four-roomed 
house. 

"My  husband,"  she  scUd,  "had  been  work- 
ing for  the  railways  for  19  yeaxs  and  was  a 
barrier  attendant  at  Park  Station  when  he 
was  taken  away  and  died. 

■It  was  a  shock  to  me  when  the  police 
woke  us  up  on  the  night  of  March  5. 

"They  did  not  tell  me  why  they  were  tak- 
ing him  away.  I  only  learned  next  day  that 
he  was  being  held  In  Pretoria.  I  hired  a  car 
to  go  there  and  was  told  to  come  back  on 
Sunday.  I  went  there  but  I  was  told  that  I 
couldn't  see  him  because  he  was  a  detainee  " 
Mrs.  Lenkoe  said  the  police  came  to  her 
house  again  on  March  11  and  asked  for  her 
husbands  pass.  On  March  13  she  got  a  mes- 
sage from  a  neighbour  that  the  police  had 
been  there  to  tell  her  that  her  husband  had 
died. 

Mrs.  Lenkoe  said  her  husband  was  burled 
in  Lertbe.  Lesotho,  where  he  was  born  and 
the  funeral  expenses  were  paid  by  the  family 
She  is  now  being  supported  by  her  husband's 
uncle. 

Mrs.  Lenkoe  was  born  in  Soweto.  She  told 
POST  that  she  intended  looking  for  another 
Job.  She  had  no  intention  of  remarrying  be- 
cause of  the  memory  of  her  husband. " 

•I  don't  think  I'll  get  someone  who'll  treat 
me  as  he  did."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Kgoathe  has  eight  children.  She  told 
Post  that  the  eldest,  a  son.  was  working 
Three  others  were  in  high  school  at  the 
Hebron  Training  Institution.  Two  have  now 
left  the  school  as  a  result  of  their  father's 
death.  There  Is  no  money. 

•I  am  now  wondering  how  I  am  going  to 
bring  the  children  up.  They  were  keen  on 
schools."  Mrs.  Lenkoe  said. 


incompatible  values,  and  there  is  no  Justl 
flcatlon    for    the    tyranny    of   the   maJorltC 
under  the  guise  of  democracy." 

He  said  that  Jtistlce  was  no  doubt  an  ideal 
state  m  heaven,  but  in  his  view  a  deflnitim, 
of  Justice  could   be  that  "equals  must  he 
treated  equally  and  unequals  must  be  treat 
ed  unequally  for  the  particular  situation'" 

Jeers    from    the    audience    followed    this 
statement,  and  he  defended  his  view  by  sav 
ing  that  although   people   were  taxed  dlf 
ferently,  this  was  considered  just. 

"You    must    realise,"    the    advocate   con- 
tinned,  "that  all  human  rights  are  subject  to 
restriction.  We  want  freedom  of  speech   but 
this  would  not  entitle  us  to  libel  our  neleh 
hours.  ^ 

"Freedom  connotes  only  an  absence  of  re. 
straint,"  he  said. 

Political  trials  were  necessary  as  South 
Africa  represented  the  "vanguard  of  the 
colour  revolution  in  the  world.  By  an  accl 
dent  of  history  we  had  amongst  us  a  peonle 
who  did  not  have  the  know-how  technoioe- 
Ically  to  advance  themselves. 

"We  need  political  trials  to  prevent  agita- 
tors  from  overthrowing  the  social  Eystem" 
he  said. 

He  concluded  his  speech  amid  Jeers  from 
the  students,  and  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  to  questions  from  the  floor 


[From  the  Johannesburg   (South  Africa) 

Post.  June  15.  1969) 

Both  Came  to  JoHANNESBtrRc  To  Get  Legal 

Advice:   The  Widows  of  Sorrow  Meet 

Two  widows  whose  husbands  died  in 
Pretoria  while  being  held  for  Interrogation 
by  the  Security  Police,  met  for  the  first  time 
yesterday  at  a  lawyers  office  In  Johannesburg 
where  they  had  come  for  advice. 

They  are  Mrs.  Julia  Lenkoe,  33,  of  Naledl 


(From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 
Rand  Dally  Mall,  June  13,  1969) 
Trials  Debate  Starts  Furore 
A  heated  debate  on  the  colour  question 
last  night  followed  addresses  by  four  speak- 
ers on  'Political  Trials  In  South  Africa"  at 
the  University  of  the  Wltwatersrand. 

The  speakers— three  prominent  members 
of  the  Johannesburg  Bar  and  Professor  John 
Dugard  of  the  university's  Law  Department- 
addressed  more  than  200  students  at  a  sym- 
posium  organised  by  law  students. 

Professor  Dugard,  who  opposed  political 
trials,  said  in  most  cases  the  trials  hoped 
to  eliminate  or  discredit  one's  political  foes 
according  to  some  prearranged  rules. 

•In  recent  years."  he  said,  "the  trial  proc- 
ess has  been  used  for  both  propaganda  and 
removal  purpnises." 

His  views  were  corroborated  by  the  next  two 
speakers.  The  last  speaker's  views,  however 
caused  a  furore  which  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour  after  he  finished  speaking. 

"Before  we  can  question  the  necessity  for 
political  trials  in  South  Africa,  we  have  to 
decide  whether  it  is  necessary  to  deter  peo- 
ple from  political  activities,"  he  said. 

"In  this  country  we  have  societies  with 


(From    the    Johannesburg     (South    Africa) 

Star.  June  13.  1969 1 
Political    Trials    Are    "Dialog    of    Deaf" 

The  exchange  between  prosecutor  and  ac- 
cused in  contemporary  political  trials  In 
South  Africa  was  often  "a  dialogue  of  the 
deaf."  Mr.  G.  Blzos.  a  leading  advocate,  said 
in  Johannesburg  last  night. 

Mr.  Bizos  was  one  of  four  speakers  ai  a 
symposium  organized  by  the  Law  Students' 
Council  at  Wits,  on  political  trials  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Bizos  said  that  the  classical  tvpe  of 
cross-examination  seemed  to  have  come  to 
an  end  in  political  trials,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
prosecutor  and  accused  were  concerned  In- 
stead  there  was  accusation  and  counter- 
accusation— "a  dialogue  of  the  deaf"  in 
which  each  huried  moral  accusations  at  the 
other. 

To  represent  accused  in  political  trials 
particularly  terrorist  trials,  was  a  difficult 
and  onerous  task,  he  said.  Defending  coun- 
sel's loyalty  was  often  questioned  bv  sup- 
porters of  the  status  quo.  and  he  was  o'ten 
criticized  by  opponents  of  the  regime  for  not 
protesting  vigorously  enough. 

terrorists 
••But  the  rights  of  unpopular  causes 
should  not  be  swept  aside.  There  must  be  no 
untouchables  in  the  legal  profession.  If  ter- 
rorlsts.  saboteurs  and  Communists  cannot 
find  anyone  to  defend  them  today,  who  will 
be  next?" 

Prof.  John  Dugard  of  Wits,  said  that  from 
the  Government's  point  of  view  the  Treason 
Trial  of  1956  had  not  been  a  success  "It 
dragged  on  too  long— from  1956  to  1961— and 
the  public  lost  interest."  It  evoked  little  sup- 
port from  the  Whites,  did  not  intimidate  the 
non-Whites  and  caused  the  Government  em- 
barrassment abroad. 

Political  trials,  he  said,  had  two  objectives: 
the  removal  of  an  opponent  and  the  mobili- 
zation of  public  support  against  the  accused. 
But  the  Government  had  learnt  from  the 
Treason  Trial— and  by  altering  the  rules  was 
now  fulfilling  these  two  objectives.  Some 
of  the  Government's  Innovations  were:  the 
Introduction  of  summary  trials  to  speed  up 
the  whole  process,  the  replacing  of  "the 
vague  definition  of  treason"  by  "wide  defini- 
tions of  sabotage  and  terrorism."  and  the 
detaining  of  suspects  for  interrogation. 
ptTBLicrrv 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hare,  another  advocate,  spoke  of 
political  trials  in  the  Eastern  Province  during 
the  period  1960  to  1964.  Some  800  political 
trials  had  taken  place  in  the  Eastern  Prov- 
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ince.  he  said,  but  they  had  received  little 
publicity  and  few  people  knew  of  them. 

A  feature  of  these  trials  was  the  harsh 
sentences.  One  man,  for  example,  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  Imprisonment,  being  a 
member  of  a  banned  organization  and  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  organization.  But 
in  the  Transvaal  men  convicted  of  much 
more  serious  offences — sabotage,  for  ex- 
ample— had  received  similar  sentences. 

Mr.  S.  A.  ClUiers,  also  a  Johannesburg  advo- 
cate, said  that  in  South  Africa  the  choice  was 
■between  control  and  revolution."  and  that 
the  value  of  the  law  as  It  pertained  to  politi- 
cal offences  was  that  it  acted  as  a  restraint 
and  a  regulator. 


(From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Star,  June  16,  1969] 
South  African  Prison  System — In  Book 
Form 
Cape  Town. — The  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  launched  the  world-wide  distri- 
bution of  a  126-page  evaluation  of  the  South 
African  prison  system — a  system.  It  says, 
is  based  on  United  Nations  requirements  and 
which  measures  up  to  the  "highest 
standards." 

It  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  South  African  penal 
system  and  to  meet  direct  and  Indirect 
criticism.  It  will  be  sent  to  South  Africa's  36 
overseas  diplomatic  missions  and  It  will  go 
to  all  foreign  missions  in  South  Africa  as  well 
as  criminologists  and  penologists  In  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  expensively  produced  book  contains 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  conditions  and 
activities  in  a  wide  variety  of  South  African 
prisons. 

Throughout,  the  publication  makes  no 
distinction  between  White  and  non-White 
prisoners.  It  concentrates  on  the  men  and 
women  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  deals 
only  briefly  with  prisoners  under  arrest  or 
awaiting  trial. 

It  makes  no  mention  of  people  "detained" 
in  terms  of  certain  South  African  security 
legislation. 

developments 
The  book  said  that  for  the  last  50  years 
South  African  prison  authorities  had  "been 
in  constant  touch  with  other  prison  authori- 
ties and  academicians,  thus  keeping  abreast 
with  new  developments  In  prison  techniques 
and  methods. 

It  said  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  penal  institutions  in  South  Africa 
were  based  on  legislation  conforming  to  the 
United  Nations  standard  minimum  rules  and 
the  major  objective  of  the  system  was  "re- 
nabllltatlon  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
prisoner  for  a  normal  and  productive  life  on 
release." 

The  writer  conceded  that  the  checks  and 
balances  In  the  system  sometimes  failed,  that 
irregular  treatment  of  prisoners  sometimes 
occurred  and  that  the  system  was  not 
foolproof. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  made 
in  the  publication: 

The  picture  painted  by  overseas  critics  of 
the  South  African  penal  system  was  without 
foundation. 

The  Government  never  attempted  to  con- 
ceal prison  conditions  and  had  frequently 
granted  access  to  prisons  to  "properly  quali- 
fied observers."  These  Included  Judges,  magis- 
trates, international  Red  Cross  Investigators. 
Members  of  Parliament  and  overseas  crUnlnal 
and  penal  experts. 

The  Imposition  of  "cruel,  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading punishment,  or  punishment  involv- 
ing placing  the  prisoner  In  a  dark  cell  for 
disciplinary  or  other  offences.  Is  not  only  a 
crime,    but    cannot    be    concealed  dark 

cells  do  not  exist." 

Medical  services  and   food   supplies   were 
governed   by  the  standard  minimum  rules 
which  were  strictly  applied. 
Prisoners'  rights  and  privUeges  were  set 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

out  In  a  handbook  which  was  banded  to 
prisoners  on  admission. 

(From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Rand  Daily  Mail.  June  14,  1969) 

State  Mat   Investigate   Kgoathe  Case 

The  attorney-general  of  the  Transvaal  is 
considering  possible  further  investigations 
Into  the  death  of  an  African  Terrorism  Act 
detainee.  Mr.  Nlchodlmus  Kgoathe.  47. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Attorney-General's 
office  said  yesterday  the  record  of  the  Inquest 
Into  Mr.  Kgoathe's  death  was  still  being 
examined. 

At  the  Pretoria  Inquest,  a  district  surgeon 
testified  that  Mr.  Kgoathe,  whom  he  had  ex- 
amined in  the  SUverton  police  cells  shortly 
before  his  death,  had  marks  on  his  body 
which  could  have  been  caused  by  a  sjambok 
and  wounds  which  could  have  come  from  an 
assault  with  the  buckle  of  a  belt. 

BODY    PAINS 

Sergeant  Glldenhuys  of  SUverton  where  Mr. 
Kgoathe  was  dtetalned  before  being  taken  to 
the  H.  F.  Verwoerd  Hospital  on  January  21, 
said  Mr.  Kgoathe  complained  of  body  pains. 
Instructions  were  given  for  a  doctor  to  be 
called. 

He  saw  Mr.  Kgoathe  again  at  midday  and 
he  still  complained  of  pain.  Mr.  Kgoathe  told 
him  he  was  assaulted  by  Security  Police  dur- 
ing interrogation. 

Mr.  Kgoathe  did  not  want  to  lay  a  charge 
and  refused  to  make  a  statement.  An  entry 
to  that  effect  was  then  made  in  the  police 
records.  Sergeant  Glldenhuys  said. 

In  statements  before  the  court,  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Kgoathe  sustained  certain  injuries 
when  he  sUpped  and  fell  while  having  a 
shower   at   police   headquarters   on   January 

A  post-mortem  report  said  the  cause  of 
death  on  February  4  was  bronchial 
pneumonia. 

The  magistrate  found  that,  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence  and  statements  before  the 
court,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  conclude 
that  any  person  was  responsible  for  Mr. 
Kgoathe's  death. 

As  standard  procedure,  a  record  of  the  in- 
quest was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office  for  consideration. 

Should  further  Investigations  be  consid- 
ered necessary,  instructions  will  be  issued 
to  the  Chief  of  the  C.I.D.  General  D.  J. 
Bester. 

[From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Post.  June  15.  1969) 

Terror  Act  Detainees  Will  Be  Tried 

A  senior  officer  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Security  Police  In  Pretoria  confirmed  yester- 
day that  the  people  held  during  recent  S.B. 
swoops  were  being  detained  under  the  Ter- 
rorism Act — and  not  the  180-day  clause  as  re- 
ported earlier. 

He  said  he  expected  some  of  the  detainees 
to  appear  In  court  under  the  Act. 

"But  not  all  of  them  will  be  charged."  he 
added. 

As  the  matter  will  soon  be  before  the 
courts  the  officer  declined  to  say  more. 

The  officer  was  confirming  a  statement 
made  by  Brigadier  P.  J.  '"nny"  Venter,  head 
of  the  Security  Police,  to  a  daily  newspaper 
on  Friday. 

Brigadier  Venter  was  commenting  on  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  Miss  Shantl  Naidoo 
of  Doornfonteln  on  Friday. 

He  explained  that  the  detainees,  who  In- 
clude photographer  Peter  Magubane,  Winnie 
Mandela,  Joyce  Slkakane,  a  Journalist  and 
others  were  being  held  because  of  alleged  ac- 
tivities in  the  African  National  Congress. 

NAMES    OF     25     HELD    IN    REEF    SWOOPS 

This  week  Post  was  able  to  get  the  names 
of  25  of  the  people  held  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  after  the  recent  police  swoops  In  Soweto 
and   Alexandra   Township. 

But  POST  could  not  get  the  full  names 
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of  five  of  them.  Relatives  are  still  guessing 
where  they  are  being  held. 

Some  said  that  they  had  been  allowed 
to  take  clean  clothes  and  cigarettes  to  their 
relatives. 

Mr.  Mendel  Levin,  a  Johannesburg  attor- 
ney has  been  briefed  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Win- 
nie Mandela  and  others. 

Detainees  from  Soweto:  Winnie  Mandela, 
Peter  Magubane,  Joyce  Slkakane,  Mrs.  Ma- 
bena,  David  Motau,  Paulus  Mashaba,  Albert 
Mashamba,  Mr.  Slngo,  Mohale  Maharyele.  Mr. 
Shabangu.  Mr.  Monnapula,  Esther  Nkosl, 
Charlotte  Naslnga,  Joseph  Zlkalala,  Johan- 
nes Thage,  David  Tshotetsl,  George  Themba 
and  Boyce  Ndungwane. 

From  Alexandra:  Joseph  Skoshana,  Doug- 
las Nvemva,  Virginia  Nkomo,  Joyce  Molefi 
and  Martha  Dlamlnl. 

Another  detainee  is  Ashantl  Naidoo,  a  clerk 
of  Doornfonteln. 

Newsman  Held  by  Securtty  Branch  Cops 
(By  Percy  Qoboza) 

The  security  police  yesterday  detained  one 
of  South  Africa's  top  African  photographers, 
Mr.  Peter  Magubane.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
been  held  under  the  180  days  detention 
clause. 

Mr.  Magubane,  who  has  been  overseas  on 
several  occasions  and  whose  photographs 
earned  him  international  recognition  and 
awards  was  taken  from  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

Two  cars  bearing  Pretoria  registration 
numbers  arrived  at  his  Diepkloof  home  at  3 
p  m.  The  police  carried  out  an  intensive  two- 
and-a-half  hours  search  before  whisking 
him  away  to  Pretoria. 

NINE    HELD 

Mr.  Magubanes  detention  now  brings  the 
total  number  of  known  people  taken  by  the 
security  police  in  Soweto  to  nine.  Those  taken 
Include  Mrs.  Winnie  Mandela,  wife  of  Rivonla 
industriahst  Nelson  Mandela  who  is  serving  a 
life  sentence  on  Robben  Island,  and  Miss 
Joyce  Slkakane.  a  reporter  and  colleague  of 
Peter  Magubane. 

After  the  first  swoop  in  Soweto.  the  chief  of 
the  Security  Branch.  Brigadier  Tiny  Venter, 
said  that  all  the  people  detained  were  being 
held  In  connection  with  activities  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress. 

[From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 

Rand  Daily  Mall.  June  14.  1969] 
INDMN  Woman  Is  Held  Under  Terrorism  Act 

Security  police  detained  an  Indian  woman. 
Miss  Shantl  Naidoo.  cf  Rockey  Street.  Doorn- 
fisntein.  at  her  home  yesterday. 

Miss  Naidoo.  34.  was  detained  under  the 
Terrorism  Act. 

It  is  believed  that  about  40  people  have 
been  detained  under  the  Act  recently  in  con- 
nection with  alleged  activities  of  the  banned 
African  National  Congress. 

Brigadier  P.  J.  "nny"  Venter,  head  of  the 
Security  Police,  confirmed  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Peter  Magubane.  the  African  photographer 
who  was  detained  on  Thursday,  was  being 
held  in  connection  with  the  alleged  activities 
of  the  A.N.C. 

Brigadier  Venter  corrected  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  officers  who  detained  Mr 
Magubane  to  the  effect  that  he  was  being 
held  under  the  180-day  Detention  Clause  He 
said  that  Mr.  Magubane  was  being  held  under 
Section  Six  of  the  Terrorism  Act.  which  de- 
fines the  "detention  of  terrorists  and  certain 
other  persons  for  interrogation. •' 

The  security  chief  declined  to  discuss 
whether  there  was  any  possible  connection 
between  the  detention  of  a  large  number  of 
non-whites  In  connection  with  alleged  ANC 
activities  and  the  detention  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Philip  Goldlng,  under  the  Terrorism 
Act. 

He  said  as  the  matter  was  likely  to  come 
to  court  the  subject  was  sub  judice.  He  added 
that  none  of  the   non-Whites  detained   In 
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connection  with  aUeged  A.N.C.  activities 
waa  being  held  under  the  180-day  clauae.  that 
la  aa  potential  wltneeaea. 

(From   the   Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 
Star.  Jxme  13,  1969] 

AlTOTHHl     AnUCAN     NKWSMAN     AKUBTXD 

Another  Soweto  resident  has  been  arrested 
by  the  Security  Police. 

Mr.  Peter  Magubane,  a  Press  photographer 
and  winner  of  several  photographic  awards, 
was  detained  yesterday.  He  lives  at  Dlepkloof 
Township  within  the  Soweto  complex. 

He  Is  the  second  African  newspaperman  In 
Johannesburg  to  be  detained  by  the  Secu- 
rtty  Police.  Another  Journalist,  Miss  Joyce 
akakane  waa  detained  last  month  with  Mrs. 
Winnie  Mandela  and  others. 

A  day  before  the  detention  of  Mrs.  Man- 

S!,?;  5??.?*i^*''*°"'  ^  °*'1<J  Motau  and 
Paul  Matshaba,  Mr.  Magubane  was  picked 
up  btit  later  released. 

He  recently  visited  Pretoria  on  several  oc- 
^lons.  m  an  effort  to  give  parcels  to  Miss 
Slkakane  and  Mrs.  Btondela.  ^^ 

(From    the    Johannesburg    (South    Africa) 
Rand  Dally  Mall,  June  17, 1969J 
WiNNtt  Mandkla  Wnx,  Sat  Pouck 
Tha  Security  Police  have  given  an  aaeur- 
ance  tijat  if  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Winnie 
Mandela^at  present  being  detained   under 
the    Terrorism    Act— shows    any    deteriora- 
tion, a  specialist  win  be  called  In  for  a  con- 
suitatlon. 

^JH!t:  ^'\^^^-  ^fe  o'  the  Robben  Island 
prisoner.  Nelson  Mandela.  Is  said  to  suffer 
from  a  cardiac  condition. 

„i?^'.^*°***'  ^^''^^-  *  Joliannesburg  lawyer 
Who  informed  the  Security   Police  of  Mrs 

S^w  t!^,!,'^f'"Vf°'  ^^**  yesterday  that  the 
police  told  him  Mrs.  Mandela  was  examined 
and  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  health 


WAR  VETERANS  BEING  GOUGED  BY 
HIGH  INTEREST 

HON.  RaTjTmaDDEN 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1969 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recerved  a  great  number  of  letters  and 
complaints  from  citizens  in  my  district 
In  opposition  to  the  unnecessary  ad- 
vances of  interest  rates  by  the  big  east- 
em  bank  monopoly. 

The  protests  that  have  been  coming  in 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  both  bodies 
against  high  interest  gouging  and  the 
rabuJous,  and  in  many  instances,  fraudu- 
lent loopholes  given  to  big  oU,  big  foun- 
dations, big  real  estate,  and  so  forth,  are 
almost  totally  ignored  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee.  and 
many  Members  of  Congress.  This  mom- 
mg.  I  received  a  letter  from  Edmund  A 
Shelley,  of  the  SheUey  Real  Estate  and 
Insurance    Agency    of    Highland,    Ind., 
which  I  submit  for  the  information  of 
our  coUeagues.  This  letter  is  merely  one 
Of  dozens  received  in  my  office  complain- 
mg  about  interest  rates,  high  taxes,  tax 
loopholes,  and  so  forth.  , 

The  letter  follows: 

The  SHrLLEY  Agewct, 
Highland,  Ind.,  May  27,  1969 
Congressman  Madden.  i 

House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngton,  D.C.  ' 

D«A«  Congressman  Madden:  This  letter  la 
about  the  problem  of  availability  of  money 
for  financing  guaranteed  VA  and  FHA  loans 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Keeping  In  mind  the  fact  that  there  la  no 
or  very  little,  risk  Involved  by  mortgage  com- 
panies when  they  make  these  loans.  Even 
with  this  Insurance  ot  guarantee,  these 
mortgage  companies.  In  the  face  of  con- 
stantly rising  interest  rates,  are  still  mak- 
ing these  loans  at  an  outrageous  dlacount 
rate. 

Aa  a  large  percentage  of  these  lenders  are 
lue  insurance  companies,  it  might  be  well 
to  check  and  see  where  this  money  u  going. 
Uie  Insurance  premiums  are  not  coming 
down!  Dividends  are  not  going  up!  Td  this 
citizen,  all  the  above  merely  adds  up  to  sub- 
sidized profits  to  the  large  lenders  because 
or  the  Government  Guaranteed  basis  on 
which  these  loans  are  made. 

As  a  suggested  cure  for  this  unfair  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  ALL  discounts  should  be 
outlawed  on  federal  Insured  loans  and  If 
the  mortgage  Institutions  withdraw  from  the 
mortgage  market,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  lend  on  these  Insured  mort- 
gagee direct. 

I  am  by  no  means  a  soclallat.  but  where 
else  can  the  Federal  Government  get  a  re- 
turn of  7«/,%  on  Its  money?  When  private 
industoy  proves  Itself  Incapable  of  doing  the 
JOD,  then  the  government  U  usually  forced 
to  step  In. 

When  we  also  consider  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  present  day  sellers  are  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  it  seems  that  It  Is  poor 
thMiks  for  serving  their  country  by  being 
ylcumlzed  by  ruinous  discounts.  This  situa- 
tion la  also  part  of  the  cause  of  the  present 
rising  market  on  real  estate.  Adding  to  the 
inflationary  spiral  and  causing  our  present 
day  veteran  buyers  to  pay  more  for  housing 
after  serving  their  country. 

AJso  conventional  mortgages  are  going  at 
8  7%  interest  rate  in  the  Chicago  area, 
against  7Vi  %  for  FHA  and  GI  (guaranteed) 
loans  I  believe  this  Is  the  first  time  conven- 

^'i       2^^  ^*'®  8one  at  a  lower  rate  than 
GI  or  FHA  loans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edmund  A.  Shelley. 


June  25,  1969 

When   courts  decree  "freedom   is  > 
crime"  it  Is  later  than  most  people  womj 

^L^  .^"^  ^^'  ^""^^  E.  Gordon 
West,  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisi 

?^'Jil5?*'*^^  comments  accompanyine 
the  Fifth  Circuit  mandate  plainl?  stoted 
that  most  Americans  know— that  there 
is  no  law  to  support  the  decision 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  be  m. 
lowed  by  the  court  decision  in  No  27391 
and  news  clippings,  one  outlining  the 
handicaps  of  abolishing  a  school  sys- 
tem in  the  South  designed  to  meet  lo- 
cal  needs  with  the  resulting  loss  of  jobs 
and  opportunities  to  educated.  willlnB-to! 
work  Americans. 

The  material  follows: 

(No.  27391 J 
Joyce  Makie  Moore,  et  al.,  PLAnmrrs-ApPEr 
^.  Veisus  Tangipahoa   Parish  Scho^^ 

BOARD.   ET   AL..   DeFENDANTS-APPELLANTS 

(Civil  Action  No.  15569] 

APPEAL  KROM  THE  DNrTED  STATES  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  ^ 
LOUISIANA 

(May  28,  1909) 

r„f^^?'l  ^~^'  ^*«"  "^"'•B*-  Oodbold.  Clr- 
cult  Judge  and  Cabot,  District  Judge 

GODBOLD,  circuit  Judge:  We  have  before 
us  appeals  from  three  district  court  dwS 
ZTr^'^  thlrty-8»x  parish  school  systemTa^ 
two  city  school  systems,  all  In  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  These  cases  were  submitted  and 
argued  April  21.  1969.  two  years  after  the  en 
banc  decision  of  this  court  In  Jefferson  in 

^rh^  States  Supreme  Court  In  Green  v. 
School  Bd.  of  New  Kent  County."  All  of 
the  school  districts  Involved  are  under  the 
^^r^","^  decree  that  Jefferson  II  required  for 
school  systems  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  operatlne 
under  freedom  of  choice  plans. 


June  25,  1969 


FREEDOM     BECOMES     ILLEGAL 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  represents  some  of  the  more 
tragic  judicial  legislation  in  the  pubUc 
school  field  since  our  country  became  a 
Republic. 

Who  would  ever  beUeve  that  Federal 
Judges,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  rule  that  freedom  of  choice  in 
public  education  is  Illegal  unless  It  ac- 
complishes some  bureaucratic  theory  of 
"desired  goals." 

In  so  ruling  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
reversed  36  parish  school  boards  and  two 
city  school  systems.  aU  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  Back  in  1961.  Federal  judges 
had  given  their  stamp  of  approval  to  the 
"freedom  of  choice  plan,"  under  which 
many  of  these  boards  were  operating  in 
good  faith. 

Not  only  is  it  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  that  Federal  judges  are  being 
forced  to  run  school»-^i  field  in  which 
they  have  no  training  or  experience- 
but  it  Is  forcing  them  to  trample  under 
foot  the  greatest  American  birthright 
which  it  has  traditionally  been  their 
duty  to  defend;  that  is,  freedom 


I.    BACKGROUND 

Twenty-nine  of  the  districts  are  appellees 
in  appeals  from  an  en  banc  decision  >  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana,  which  declined  to  order  modifica- 
tion, requested  on  the  authority  of  Green  in 
existing  desegregation  plans.* 

Eight  parishes  are  appellees  In  similar  ap- 
peals  from  a  decree  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.' 

The  Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board  Is 
appellant  in  an  appeal  from  another  decree 
of  the  Eastern  District » directing  it  to  change 
from  a  Je^erson -decree  freedom  of  choice 
plan  to  one  calling  for  the  assignment  of 
students  "by  adoption  of  geographic  zones, 
or  pairing  of  classes,  or  both." 

We  begin  with  principles  both  basic  and 
familiar  to  aU  who  are  concerned  with  the 
complex  problem  of  ending  the  dual  school 
system  in  the  South.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  duty  of  school  boards  to  act  affirm- 
atively to  abolish  aU  vestiges  of  state-im- 
posed segregation  of  the  races  In  the  public 
schools  United  States  v.  Indianola  Munici- 
pal Separate  Sch.  DUt..  5  Clr.   1969,  

^•2<*    (No.    25656,    Apr.    11.'   19691; 

Henry  v.  Clarksdale  Municipal  Separate  Sch. 

Dist.,   5   Clr.    1969   F.2d  (No 

23255.  Mar.  6,  1969);  Adams  v.  Mathews.  403 
F.2d  181  (5th  Clr.  1968) ;  Jefferson  II.  supra. 
The  respective  burdens  and  roles  of  school 
boards  and  district  courts  are  articulated  in 
Grcenltself: 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realis- 
tically to  work  now. 

"The  obligation  of  the  district  courts,  as 
It  always  has  been,  is  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  a  proposed  plan  in  achieving  de- 
segregation. There  Is  no  universal  answer  to 
complex  problems  of  desegregation;  there  is 
obviously  no  one  plan  that  wlU  do  the  Job 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


in  every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed 
In  light  of  the  clrciunstances  present  and 
the  options  available  in  each  Instance.  It  Is 
incumbent  upon  the  school  board  to  es- 
tablish that  its  proposed  plan  promises 
meaningful  and  Immediate  progress  toward 
disestablishing  state-Imposed  segregation.  It 
Is  incumbent  upon  the  district  court  to 
weigh  that  claim  In  light  of  the  facts  at 
band  and  In  light  of  any  alternatives  which 
may  be  shown  as  feasible  and  more  prom- 
ising in  their  effectiveness.  Where  the  court 
finds  the  board  to  be  acting  in  good  faith 
and  the  proposed  plan  to  have  real  prospects 
{or  dismantling  the  state-imposed  dual  sys- 
tem "at  the  earliest  practicable  date,"  then 
the  plan  may  be  said  to  provide  effective  re- 
lief. Of  course,  where  other,  more  promising 
courses  of  action  are  open  to  the  board,  that 
may  indicate  a  lack  of  good  faith;  and  at 
the  least  It  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
board  to  explain  its  preference  for  an  ap- 
parently less  effective  method.  Moreover, 
whatever  plan  is  adopted  will  require  eval- 
uation In  practice,  and  the  court  should  re- 
tain Jurisdiction  until  It  is  clear  that  state- 
imposed  segregation  has  been  completely  re- 
moved." 20  L.  Ed.  2d  at  724. 

If  under  an  existent  plan  there  are  no 
whites,  or  only  a  small  percentage  of  whites, 
attending  formerly  all-Negro  schools,  or  only 
a  small  percentage  of  Negroes  enrolled  in 
formerly  all-white  schools,  then  the  plan,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  Is  not  working.  Henry  v. 
Clarksdale,  supra;  Adams  v.  Mathews,  supra. 

The  good  faith  of  a  school  board  in  acting 
to  desegregate  Its  schools  Is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant to  the  achievement  of  a  unitary 
school  system,  but  It  is  not  Itself  the  yard- 
stick of  effectiveness.' 

The  majority  of  the  school  boards  Involved 
in  these  appeals  did  not  begin  any  type  of 
desegregation  of  their  schools  prior  to  being 
ordered  to  do  so  for  the  1965-1966  school 
year.'  All  have  been  operating  for  the  1967- 
68  and  1968-69  school  years  under  Jefferson- 
decree  freedom  of  choice  plans  for  pupU 
assignments,  which  under  numerous  deci- 
sions of  this  circuit  are  required  to  be  uni- 
form. 

All  now  know.  Judges,  lawyers  and  school 
boards,  that  freedom  of  choice,  Jefferson 
variety  or  otherwise,  is  not  a  constitutional 
end  in  itself  but  only  a  means  to  the  con- 
stitutionally required  end  of  the  termination 
of  the  dual  school  system.  Green,  supra; 
Jefferson  II,  supra.  Since  Green  this  court 
explicitly  has  rejected  freedom  of  choice 
plans  that  were  found  to  be  demonstrably 
unsuitable  for  effectuating  transition  from 
dual  school  systems  to  unitary  nondiscrimi- 
natory systems.  See,  e.g.,  Anthony  v.  Marshall 

County  Bd.  of  Educ.,  5  Clr.  1969,  P. 

2d (No.  26432,  Apr.  15,  1969]:  United 

States  V.  Greenwood  Municipal  Separate 
School  DUt..  406  P.2d  1086  (1969).  See  also 
Graves  V.  Walton  County  Bd.  of  Educ,  403 
F.2d  189  (5th  Clr.  1968);  Bd.  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Duval  County  v.  Braxton,  408 
F  2d  900  (5th  Clr.  1968). 

n.    THE    VtTESTERN    DISTRICT   CASES 

The  Western  District  Court,  sitting  en 
Dane,  found  that  the  operation  of  Jefferson- 
type  freedom  of  choice  In  the  school  districts 
before  it  "has  real  prospects  for  dismantling 
the  dual  system  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  .  .  ."  and  concluded  that  the  best 
method  available  to  eradicate  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  schools  in  these  districts  is  freedom 
of  choice." 

Appellants  in  the  Western  District  cases 
contend  that  the  statistical  record  manifestly 
reveals  that  the  dual  system  continues  and 
that  freedom  of  choice  has  failed  to  produce 
meaningful  results.  They  urge  that  the  sta- 
tistical record  requires  reversal  when  con- 
sidered In  light  of  Green  and  the  cases  in  this 
circuit  following  Green. 

The    appellee    school    boards    Insist    that 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Green  does  not  foreclose  the  continuation 
of  their  Jefferson-dtcree  freedom  of  choice 
plans.  They  read  the  statistics  as  revealing 
that  progress,  though  in  most  Instances 
statistically  nominal,  has  been  made  toward 
the  eUmlnatlon  of  the  dual  system.  They 
urge  that  the  district  court  appropriately 
could  conclude  that  the  uniform  Jefferson- 
decree  freedom  of  choice  plans  under  which 
they  are  operating  do  provide  the  effective  re- 
lief referred  to  by  Green,  because.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Green,  they  are  operating  in  good 
faith  and  under  plans  which  have  real  pros- 
pects for  dismantling  the  state-Imposed  dual 
system  "at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 
20  L.  Ed.  2d  at  724. 

We  turn  to  the  facts.  In  the  Appendix  to 
this  opinion  we  set  out  the  best  statistical 
data  made  available  to  this  court  for  the 
1967-68  and  1968-69  school  years,  and  such 
data  as  presently  is  available  for  1969-70 
(recoglzlng  that  the  latter  necessarily  Is  not 
complete:  see  note  2.  to  the  Appendix.)  In 
the  current  school  year,  1968-69,  in  every  one 
of  these  school  districts  there  is  at  least  one 
all-Negro  school,  in  most  districts  many 
more  than  Just  one. 

In  all  of  the  twenty-nine  districts,  for 
the  current  school  year,  only  two  white  stu- 
dents exercised  their  freedom  of  choice  by 
electing  to  attend  all-Negro  schools.  To  the 
extent  data  Is  available  for  the  1969-70  school 
year,  from  choice  forms  already  exercised  and 
reported  to  us  since  oral  argument  of  these 
cases,  no  change  of  substantial  consequence 
in  this  situation  can  be  projected.  See  Ap- 
pendlx. 

The  number  of  Negro  students  attending 
formerly  all-white  schools  has  risen  slightly 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Je;^crson -decree 
plans,  but  for  the  current  school  year  the 
percentage  this  represents  of  the  total  Ne- 
gro student  population  is  minimal — only  five 
of  these  twenty-nine  systems  have  more  than 
ten  percent  of  their  Negro  children  attending 
formerly  all-white  schools.  Four  parishes 
have  less  than  one  percent  integration. 

In  no  instance  does  the  data  made  avail- 
able to  us  for  expected  1969-70  pupils  as- 
signment vary  the  situation  existent  for  the 
current  year  sufficiently  that  compliance  with 
constitutional   standards   can   be   projected. 

We  do  not  abdicate  our  judicial  role  to 
statistics.  But  when  figtires  speak  we  must 
listen.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  freedom 
of  choice,  as  presently  constituted  and  op- 
erating in  the  Western  District  school  dis- 
tricts before  us,  does  not  offer  the  "real 
prospect"  contemplated  by  Green,  and  "can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  step  to  'ef- 
fectuate a  transition'  to  a  unitary  system." 
20  L.Ed.  2d  at  726-727. 

In  addition  the  boards  are  required  to  ex- 
amine other  alternatives.  The  presence  of 
other  and  more  promising  courses  of  action 
at  the  least  may  indicate  lack  of  good  faith 
by  the  board  and  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  board  to  explain  its  preference  for  an 
apparently  less  effective  method.  Green,  at 
20  L.Ed.  2d  724.  If  there  are  reasonably  avail- 
able other  ways  promising  speedier  and  more 
effective  conversion  to  a  unitary  non-racial 
system,  freedom  of  choice  must  be  held  un- 
acceptable. Id.  at  725.  Anthony  v.  Marshall 
County,  supra;  United  States  v.  Greenwood, 
supra. 

We  reverse  and  remand  these  cases  to  the 
district  court  In  order  that  a  new  plan  may 
be  put  Into  effect  In  each  school  district.  The 
obligation  is  upon  the  school  boards  to  come 
forward  with  realistic  and  workable  plans, 
and  the  assessment  and  initial  review  and 
approval  or  rejection  of  each  plan  is  for  the 
district  court,  not  for  this  court,  removed 
as  we  are  from  "the  circumstances  present 
and  the  options  available  in  each  of  (twenty 
nine]  lnstance(s|."  Green,  supra,  20  LJ:d.  2d 
at  724;  Anthony  v.  Marshall  County,  supra; 
United  States  v.  Greenwood,  supra;  Adams  v. 
Mathews,  supra;  Bd.  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Duval  County  v.  Braxton,  supra;  Henry  v. 
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Clarksdale,  supra.'"  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  district  court  on  the  scene  may  not.  if 
It  thinks  best,  require  a  uniform  approach 
by  all  districts." 

There  are  many  methods  and  combinations 
of  methods  available  for  consideration,  either 
on  a  dlstrict-by-dlstrict  basis  or  on  a  uni- 
form basis  if  the  district  court  so  directs. 
Some  of  these  are  geographic  zoning  if  it 
tends  to  disestablish  the  dual  system.  Davis 
v.  Bd.  of  School  Comm.  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  393 
F.2d  690  (5th  Clr.  1968),"  pairing  of  grades 
or  of  schools,  educational  clusters  or  parks, 
discontinuance  of  use  of  substandard  build- 
ings and  premises,  rearrangement  of  trans- 
portation routes,  consolidation  of  schools, 
appropriate  location  of  new  construction, 
and  majority-to-mlnortty  transfers.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Educational  Resources  Center 
for  School  Desegregation,  at  New  Orleans, 
are  available  to  the  boards  and  may  be 
utilized.'^  We  set  out  in  the  margin  the 
approach  recently  taken  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina,   sitting    en    banc    in    Whittenberg    v. 

Greenville   County   School    District.   

P.  Supp.  (DC.  S.C.  March  31,  1969) 

a  case  concerning  22  of  the  93  school  dis- 
tricts In  South  Carolina." 

We  are  urged  by  appellants  to  order  on  a 
plenary  basis  for  all  these  school  districts 
that  the  district  court  must  reject  freedom 
of  choice  as  an  acceptable  ingredient  of  any 
desegregation  plan.  Unquestionably  as  now 
constituted,  administered  and  operating  in 
these  districts  freedom  of  choice  is  not  ef- 
fectual. The  Supreme  Court  in  Green  recog- 
nized the  general  ineffectiveness  of  freedom 
of  choice."  But  in  that  case,  concerning  only 
a  single  district  having  only  two  schools,  the 
court  declined  to  hold  "that  'freedom  of 
choice'  can  have  no  place  in  ...  a  plan" 
that  provides  effective  relief,  and  recognized 
that  there  may  be  Instances  in  which  free- 
dom of  choice  may  serve  as  an  effective  de- 
vice, and  remanded  to  the  district  court  with 
directions  to  require  the  board  to  formulate 
a  new  plan." 

While  we  have  directed  most  of  our  dis- 
cussion to  pupil  assignment,  integration  of 
faculty  is  of  equal  Importance,  and  the 
boards  must  come  forward  virlth  affirmative 
plans  in  that  regard.  "(T|he  school  board 
must  do  everything  within  its  power  to  re- 
cruit and  reassign  teachers  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  substantial  degree  of  faculty  integra- 
tion." which  Includes  withholding  of  teacher 
contracts  if  necessary.  United  States  v.  In- 
dianola. supra:  United  States  v.  Greenwood, 
supra.  The  pattern  of  teacher  assignments 
to  a  particular  school  must  not  be  identi- 
fiable as  tailored  for  a  heavy  concentration 
of  either  Negro-  or  white  students.  Davis  v. 
Mobile  County,  supra:  United  States  v. 
Greenwood,  supra:  United  States  v.  India- 
nola, supra. 

Also  a  plan  which  will  "effectuate  a  tran- 
sition to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school 
system"  must  Include  effectual  provisions 
concerning  staff,  facilities,  transportation 
and  school  activities — the  entire  school 
system. 

in.     THE     EASTERN     DISTRICT     CASES 

In  the  Eastern  District  cases  the  district 
Judge  concluded  that  freedom  of  choice  was 
working  well  and  was  the  best  available 
method  for  the  school  boards  to  reach  their 
constitutional  obligations. 

Appellants  and  the  school  boards  make 
the  same  contentions  In  these  cases  as  were 
made  in  the  Western  District  cases.  Again, 
the  statistical  evidence  makes  abundantly 
clear  that  the  freedom  of  choice  plans  as 
presently  constituted,  administered  and 
operating,  are  failing  to  eradicate  the  dual 
system.  See  Appendix.  For  the  current  year 
not  one  of  these  districts  has  as  many  as  ten 
percent  of  its  Negro  students  enrolled  in 
formerly  all-white  schools.  The  1969-70  data 
shows  that  Iberville  Parish  has  achieved  ten 
percent,  up  from  9.2%  for  the  current  year. 
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S  attend  «nl??^M*"  °°  ''^**  ''*"'>«'°t  '^^'^ 
™«r     anH       *^^-N«B«>  school  In  the  current 

I^^.  ?  °'"'  ^"  <*«"»'  an  all-Negro 
school  for  1969-70.  Porty-slx  all-N^ 
schools  exist  in  these  parishes  in  1968-^9. 
As  in  the  Western  District,  the  partial  1969- 
TO  data  supplied  to  this  court  does  not  Indl- 
M,te  any  real  chance  of  attainment  of  con- 
stltutlonal  standards  in  1969-70.  The  boards 
must  adopt  new  plans. 

hi™   ^'*"i?'il!°  evaluating  the  plans  before 
Win   the   district   Judge   did   not  apply   the 
t^^  Of  whether  the  plans  are  WrWng 
Ibut  rather  that  of  whether  they  could  work 
This  is  an  erroneous  standard.  When  testing 

^r»Ml  «^'*^  *  P'*°  "^*  ^  ^^  in 
ofwratlon  sufficiently  long  to  produce  mean- 

Sh  '!!^P*'''*=*^  'lata-  that  data  must  be 
considered  and  a  determination  made  of 
whether  the  plan  is  effectuating  a  transition 
i^J  T'l  I  non-dlscrlmlnatory  school  sys- 
tem. And  Green  requires  the  district  Judge 
to  weigh  the  existing  plan  in  the  Ugtot  both 

ww^h  r^v  ^  "^r**  ""^  °'  ^y  alternatives 
Which  may  be  shown  as  feasible  and  more 
prom  sing.  The  district  court  must  consider 
the  alternatives.  "o^mci 

^^  ^*  district  court  erred  in  holding  that 
segregation  which  continues  to  exist  after 
fa.*^.-*''^'^^  °*  unfettered  free  choice  is  "de 

Mn,^M'**^'^^"°°  ^«*  as  such  constltu- 
tiDnaJly.4jermis8ible. 

un^f  t,f  *^^  """^^  ^  reversed  and  remanded 

XSlct  cLT"'  '*'"^"°'"  ^  *^*  ^^**™ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IV.    THE   TANGIPAHOA    PARISH    CASE 

Pursuant  to  Green  the  district  court  re- 
quired the  Tangipahoa  School  Board  to  prl- 
^m  ^f""":;  '?'*°  "^  ^P'^  the  existing  f?I^- 
1968  it  found  to  be  ineffective.  The  court 
^^h''!^  "^^"^^^  ^''""ar  to  tho^^ow 
^for^hfofh  "%"  ^  '^^  Westem^istrt^ 
t^tr^J  "'^''  ^'^™  °'«trict  cases,  and 
approved  a  new  plan.  This  court  has  said 
repeatedly  what  we  say  in  this  opinion  thlt 
toe  responsibility  for  structuringi^d  ^mi*. 

"shlng  the  dual  system  U  upon  the  school 
boards  and  the  admlnlstratoiT  and  th^  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  assessing  and  t*vifw- 
n?  the  plan  and  adopting  necelsary  chl^l 
is  upon  the  district  court  on  the^ne  r^« 
"tan  at  the  appellate  level.  In  t^raSSa- 
hoa  case  the  district  court  correctly  appK 
SJ^^KecS"^^.^  '''''-  -  ^^«  '--we 

anJS^^.   -ro?^erc™r^°erS"an5 
=rn?i^trSuor'=^   -----    - 

priority^""'  ''^^'  '''^"  «*='''^«  the  highest 
dale  of^thP^^'  i*"*"  -'"y  ''ays  from   the 

Ses  to  rp!f,;.  ''*^"'  *^  *^^  *l'«trlct  court 
aesires   to  require  a   uniform   type  of  nian 

or  a  uniform  approach  to  the  fornu^iatlon 
Of  ^'^"vfJJ''  '^"*  instructions  to ThT  boar^ 
Of  methods  that  it  will  or  will  not  considet 
°'   °t^er   appropriate   instnictions    it   shall' 

oTthe^T'^'^J''^'  ^'^''«  ^"hln  ten  days 
°l  the  date  of  the  mandate.  If  the  district 

*J^1  ^®  parties  shall  have  ten  davs  from 
JJ^^'^^e  a  Plan  Is  filed  with  the  cSstrict  court 
t^erito.^  ^""°"^  °'  ^"««^^'«^  amenci^enS 
'd)  For  plans  as  to  which  oblectiona  ««. 
made  or  amendments  sugg^Te^Tr'^wwIh  i^ 

wu'kor  hfarin'^'^'^i  =°'"  ^'  nVapp?ove 
without  hearings,  the  district  court  shall 
commence  hearings  beginning  no  later  ?han 


thi  hi^r  f    °'  '°'  ""  districts  effective  for 
«h!.,  ,!^°°'°8;  Of  the   1969-70  school  term 
shall  be  completed  and  approved  by  the  di^ 
trict  courts  no  later  than  July  25    1969 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  formuiatinK  and 

scC  ?frSJ'?f  ?  "^  •"'^*^"^''  ror"the  :9l^°70 
school   term   it   is   ordered   as   follows    Th« 

Zf^"^,"'  '''"'  «»"'»  «»»all  issue  tomS! 
?^  «„^"  '=°"'*  ^"'  not  extend  the  time 

a^^,  ,  ""^  '°  opposition  thereto.  Any 
St  on'*""  °''*!"  °'  ''^'•"«  °'  the  district 
an^  ,  'T"''**  ^^"  »^  expedited.  Any 
appeal  may  be  on  the  original  record.  T^e 
record  on  any  appeal  shall  be  lodged  with 
^t.*'°i^  ^'"'^  appellant's  brief  ll^  an 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  order 
of  decree  of  the  district  court  from  which 
the  appeal  is  taken. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  United  States  v.  Jeffereon  County  Bd   of 
Bduc.  372  P.  2d  836  (5th  Clr.  1966°  (hewin- 

rehearing  en  banc.  380  P.  2d  385   (5th  Clr  ) 
l^T^."^'-^^^^'"^  "i-  '=^'-  'levied  sub. 

M9  U^1,°  ^^'^f'''  ^   ^  "'^'ted  States. 
J89  U.S.  840.  19  L.  Ed.  2d  103  (1967) 

-  Green   v.   County  Sch.  Bd    of  New  Kent 
County.  391  U.S.  430.  20  L.  Ed   M  716^1968^ 
Conley  v.   Lake  Charles^h    Bd     293  P 
Supp.  84  ( W.D.  La.  1968) .  " 

Ion  ^^h?!"**'  °1 -January  9,  1969.  without  opln- 
d^ni^  t»,''°""-.  ^^^'^  ^  P°"  °^  Its  members. 
^^^,  t^e  jnotlon  of  appellants  in  the  West- 
ern District  ca^  that  those  ca^es  be  h^ 

pLih%fro.  ^"  ^""^^  Cleveland  v.  Un^on 
Parish  Sch^Bd..  406  P.  2d  1331  (5th  Clr.  1969) 

m  «6SS'l3T3."*°'^  '°  '"^^  ^"'^^  ^PP«- 
n.f»''w*^*  Western  District  and  the  Eastern 
on  r,>  l^^^.^e'e  among  those  consolidated 
?5^h  cTigest  ^  Mathews.  403  P.  2d  181 

^~o  f"PP  " <E^  La   1969). 

.  ~F  ^"PP  (ED  La.  1969) . 
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_    Here  the  district  court  found  that  the 

^^ftrd^"*  -'^  ^  ^°^  ^alth.  But  go«^ 
faith  does  not  excuse  a  board's  non-comDll- 
ance  with  its  affirmative  duty  to  liquidate  the 
dual  system.  Good  faith  is  relevant  oniraTa 

r^e^aX^plT'^-'  °'  ^'^  ^^''--^  --«- 

soSt..w^rar-!!i_"S'-^-r- 


-Twenty-two  of  the  school  boards  were  or- 
dered to  integrate  their  school  sysSLrt^gin- 
nlng  With  the  1965-66  school  yJs  Two  bolrds 
commenced  with  the  1964^  scho^l^^ 
Nine  began  in  1966-67.  and  five  did  not  beeln 
until  the  1967-68  school  year.  ^ 

"•'With  every  ounce  of  sincerity  which  we 
possess  we  think  freedom  of  choice  is  the  best 
plan  available.  We  are  not  today  goile  to 
i^^^'^^'^J^^  '"«=*^  already  a^leved  by 
r^L  ^tf  ^^  something  that  is  working  and 

hT'^.,oi'i?ly    *°*°    ^'^   experimental     grab 
big.    '  293  P.  Supp.  at  88. 

hin°P„*n'^*f^'^'=""''°8  opinion  of  Judge  Ru- 
bin  in  Duval  County: 

half''^*"  emphasizes  that  school  officials 
«PtL*  oontinulng  duty  to  take  whateve? 
action  may  be  necessary  to  provide  'Dromnt 
«id  effective  disestablis^menHra  du^aiTy?- 
tem  If  one  method  is  ineffective,  they  are 
to  try  another.  Hence,  no  single  plan  is  or 
can  be  Judicially  approved  as\  cathollcon 
as  GrX    ^if""'*  ^"  °'  **"  successors,  as  well 

Th^fZV^-  ,  T'^  ^"'^  ^""^y-  contemplate 
that  school  plans  will  be  prepared  by  local 
officials  and  school  boards,  not  by  courts  S 

sli^i.°'"''^''  '^^  ^  ^^"'"«  their  res'i^n- 
sibillties    under    the    Constitution     district 

I'ate  th.""f  ''"'^'J'^"''  *°  »««n>Pt  to  formu- 
^h J,^J".*?^  *''**  ^^°»W  be  prepared  by 
schoo    Officials  based  on  their  expert  kxTowU 

iSfp.rrt  9!8''^"  ^•'•"■"  '^""^"-^  °-^"ed.') 

v  "r^'nfHf;   ^^*  discussion  of  Whittenberg 

SC^^^h  t,^?U"*y  ^^°°^  ««trict.  (D.C 
SC.  March  31.  1969).  at  note  14.  infra  Si^ 
accompanying  text.  '     '  ^° 


"But  a  plan  which  contributes  towarn 
preserving  segregated  schools  by  InoorS* 
r^J^T.^^'P*'"***"^  to  radally^eS^ 
re^dentiai  patterns  U  unacceptable.  S 
States  v.  Indianola,  supra.  w'uwa 

'•"A    hearing    has    not    yet    been    hni/i   „ 
!^,»^?;^«;  the  Center's  plan  wllTl^  ^t^ 

^^  Jr  *****'*'=*  J"**8««  'n  Louisiana  Ce 
ordered  the  use  of  the  faciliides  of  this  cen 
ter.  -Tangipahoa  Parish,  before  us  on  thu 
appeal,  was  ordered  on  October  15  1968,^ 
produce  a  plan  for  the  1969-70  school  ve^ 
^.n'H^y  operation  of  its  schooVTystem 
When  the  school  board  informed  the  S 
that  it  was  unable  to  find  a  plan  better  Vh^ 
the  one  in  existence,  the  court  apJiS^ 
the  Center  to  prepare  a  plan.  I'l^^ntea 

In  Harris  v.  St.  John  the  BanUst  Pan.h 
Sch^  Bd..  Civ.  No.  13212  (E.a  La  'ap^'^ 
1969) .  the  school  board,  after  it  did  not  ^me 
up  With  a  plan  of  its  own,  was  ortere^^o 
consult  with  the  Center.  A  hearinVw^^^ 
on  the  Center's  plan.  The  board  came  in  with 
two  plans  Of  its  own.  The  district  Judge  ac- 
cepted one  of  the  boaixl's  plans,  which  m 
«>'T»|;ated  some  of  the  Center's  suggestion 

■  The  district  court  directed  tha^isS 

HEW,  their  existing  method  of  operation 
along  With  any  changes  proposed  by  them' 
HEW  «n^*''  to  develop  m  conjunction  S 
HEW  an  acceptable  plan  of  operation  "con 

pllmtms  '°  -f --"tntlonaf  rights^f'^rh 
Plaintiffs        .  and  consonant  in  timing  and 

^rol^""*  ''V-  *^*  practical  and  administfaUve 
problems  faced  by  the  particular  districts'' 

trl.t  ^»nH  Ifrtf  ^^"^  "P^'^  ^y  the  school  dis- 
trict and  HEW.  the  South  Carolina  dlstr  ct 
court   Will   approve  it  unless  the  pla  ntiffs 

arrifMT'  r  r^'  institutional  Stan J- 
ards.  If  the  school  district  already  is  operat- 
ing  under  a  plan  approved  by  HEW  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  court  absent  a  show7ni  ot 
constitutional  infirmity,  if  no  agreed  pUn  is 
developed,  the  court  will  hold  ahearlng  and 
enter  its  decree,  considering  the  respective 

anTnl^.'''""'  °'  ''''  ^'^^'•^*'  ''''  p'aSs' 
'^■The  Supreme  Court  said:  "fTlhe  general 
experience  under  'freedom  of  choice'  to  date 
has  been  such  as  to  indicate  its  ineffective- 
ness^^as  a  tool  of  desegregation."  20  L.Ed.  2d 

.„^//  "^^  *^^  opinion  of  District  Judge  Heebe 
in  Moses  v.  Washington  Parish  School  Board 
"Tr.K^P£-  ^*  **  ^5^-^52  (ED.  La.  1967): 
ci»Jf  ^°"'"*  ™"^t  P*'^''  a  method  of  as- 

signing  students  to  schools  within  a  partlcu- 
lar  school  district,  barring  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, we  could  imagine  no  method 
^o  H ,  ''^appropriate,  more  unreasonable,  more 

fo  .»n^J^/*^^^^"^  ^"^  ^"^"7  respect,  than  the 
so-called  'free-choice'  system 

n.y^^V  ^^'^^  *  ^y^tem  the  school  board 
cannot  know  in  advance  how  many  students 
Will  choose  any  school  in  the  system-it  can- 
not even  begin  to  estimate  the  number.  The 
first   principle   of  pupil   assignment   In  the 
scheme    of    school    administration    is    thus 
thwarted:  the  principle  ought  to  be  to  utilize 
all  available  classrooms  and  schools  to  ac- 
conimodate  the   most  favorable  number  of 
students:  instead,  this  aim  is  surrendered  In 
order   to  introduce  an  element  of  'llbertv' 
(never  before  part  of  efficient  school  admin- 
istration) on  the  part  of  the  students  In  the 
Choice  of  their  own  school.  Obviously  there 
fo  ot°.  '^institutional  'right'  for  any  student 
to  attend  the  public  school  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. But  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of 
choosing  one's  school,  far  from  being  a  'right' 
^L.nH  students.  Is  not  even  consistent  with 
o«o^f    ^*'^°°'    administration.    Rather,   the 
creation  of  such  a  choice  only  has  the  result 

«^..  n """^i"^'"^  ^^^  ^''^°°^  system  Itself,  and 
actually  depriving  every  student  of  a  good 
education.  ° 

"Under  a  'free-cholce'  system,  the  school 
board  cannot  know  or  estimate  the  number 
rfv,^?  **  ^^°  ^'"  ^ant  to  attend  any 
««^  '  ^'  *^*  Identity  of  those  who  will 
eventually   get   their   choice.   Consequently, 
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the  board  cannot  make  plans  for  the  trans- 
portation of  students  to  schools,  plan  curric- 
ula, or  even  plan  such  things  as  lunch  al- 
lotments and  schedules;  moreover,  since  In 
no  case  except  by  purest  coincidence  will  an 
appropriate  distribution  of  students  result, 
and  each  school  will  have  either  more  or  less 
tban  the  number  It  Is  designed  to  efficiently 
handle,  many  students  at  the  end  of  the  free- 
cbolce  period  have  to  be  reassigned  to  schools 
other  than  those  of  their  choice — this  time 
on  a  strict  geographical-proximity  basis,  see 
the  Jefferson  County  decree,  thus  burdening 
the  board,  in  the  middle  of  what  should  be 
a  period  of  firming  up  the  system  and  mak- 
ing final  adjustments,  with  the  awesome  task 
of  determining  which  students  will  have  to 
be  transferred  and  which  schools  will  re- 
ceive them.  Until  that  final  task  Is  com- 
pleted, neither  the  board  nor  any  of  the  stu- 
dents can  be  sure  of  which  school  they  will 
be  attending;  and  many  students  will  In  the 
end  be  denied  the  very  'free-choice'  the  sys- 
tem Is  supposed  to  provide  them."  (Empha- 
sis in  original.) 

^'See  Davis  v.  Mobile  County,  supra,  in 
which  this  court  required  a  zone  plan  for 
urban  areas  but  left  freedom  of  choice  in 
effect  in  rural  areas.  See  also  the  dissenting 
opinion  to  the  denial  of  en  banc  hearing  In 
the  Instant  cases.  406  F.2d  at  1338-39:  "I 
am  not  suggesting  that  freedom  of  choice 
should  necessarily  be  abandoned  In  favor  of 
-eonlng  ....  There  Is  nothing  necessarily 
unconstitutional  about  freedom  of  choice  or 
geographic  zoning  or  a  combination  of  the 
two." 

IProm  the  Morning  Advocate.  Baton  Rouge. 
La..  June  10.  1969] 

JCDGE  West  Urges  Schools  To  Appeal 
Integration  Rttle 
(By  Gerald  Moses) 

U.S.  DIst.  Judge  E.  Gordon  West,  relaying 
an  appeals  court  ruling  for  eight  parish 
school  boards  to  end  the  "freedom  of  choice" 
desegregation  plan.  Monday  urged  the  school 
boards  to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

"I  believe  a  full  review  of  this  entire  mat- 
ter by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  Is  long  past  due,"  Judge 
West  said. 

"The  issue  is  clear  and  serious.  The  Issue 
Is  simply  whether  or  not  the  federal  courts, 
by  Judicial  decree,  shall  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  substitute  their  version  of  what  they 
think  the  law  ought  to  be  or  what  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  has  decreed 
it  to  be." 

In  an  eight-page  brief.  Judge  West  entered 
his  sharpest  criticism  of  the  5th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  school  desegregation 
matters.  He  dutifully  relayed  the  appellate 
court's  order  to  the  school  boards. 

FEDERAL    COURT    INEPT 

"I  make  these  observations  because  I  fear 
for  the  very  future  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  this  country  If  the  federal  courts,  who 
have  clearly  demonstrated  their  ineptness  at 
running  public  school  systems,  persist  in 
their  present  policy  of  governing  school 
boards  by  personal  decree  rather  than  simply 
requiring  them  to  administer  the  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  clear  language  of  the 
law  as  enacted  by  Congress." 

Judge  West  stressed  in  his  remarks  that 
the  5th  Circuit  decision  to  Junk  the  "freedom 
of  choice"  desegregation  plan  Is  based  on 
neither  earlier  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  nor  the  present  civil  rights  laws  as  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

He  cited  a  Supreme  Court  Ruling  (Green 
vs.  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County)  In 
which  the  highest  court  refused  to  disqualify 
the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  of  desegregation. 

And  he  quoted  section  401  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  which  states  ".  .  .  'desegregation 
shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  students 
to  public  schools.  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
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Imbalance,"  and  also  the  section  forbidding 
the  busing  of  students  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  anotbM-  In  order  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

The  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge 
West  said,  cited  "no  legal  authority  for  their 
conclusion"  that  "de  facto"  segregation  Is 
unconstitutional  "because  they  could  find 
none." 

DE    facto    PERMISSIBLE 

"  'De  facto'  segregation,"  Judge  West  con- 
tinued, "is  under  the  present  state  of  law  as 
enacted  by  Congress,  clearly  permissible." 

West,  who  Is  chief  district  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  also  quoted  the 
appellate  court  as  saying : 

"If  under  an  existent  plan  thwie  are  no 
whites  or  only  a  small  percentage^of  whites 
attending  formerly  all-Negro  schools,  or  only 
a  small  percentage  of  Negroes  enrolled  In 
formerly  all-white  schools,  then  the  plan,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  is  not  working." 

"As  a  matter  of  what  law?"  Judge  West 
asked.  He  said  the  only  law  the  appellate 
court  could  cite  "is  two  of  the  5th  Circuit's 
prior  decisions." 

LAWS   COMPLIED   WITH 

Judge  West  said  all  constitutional  and 
statutory  laws  are  complied  with  "when  all 
students,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  are.  in 
fact,  allowed  to  attend  the  school  of  their 
free  choice. 

"There  has  been  no  showing  of  any  kind 
that  such  is  not  the  case  in  all  of  the  dis- 
tricts Involved  here."  he  said. 

Judge  West's  order  concerns  only  the 
school  boards  of  St.  Helena.  Iberville.  Pointe 
Coupee.  Livingston.  West  Baton  Rouge.  West 
Feliciana  and  East  Feliciana  parishes. 

The  5th  Circuit  Court's  ruling,  however, 
was  a  sweeping  mandate  that  37  school  dis- 
tricts In  Louisiana  must  submit  new  desegre- 
gation plans  to  take  effect  at  the  start  of  the 
1969-70  school  term. 

The  ruling  sets  a  new  precedent  In  school 
desegregation  battles  from  Florida  to  Texas — 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  5th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  22.  1969] 

Integration  Drops  Thousands  of  Negro 

'Teachers 

(By  Bruce  Galphin) 

Atlanta. — During  a  century  of  segregation, 
teaching  was  one  of  a  very  few  high-status 
Jobs  for  southern  Negroes.  In  many  towns 
and  small  cities,  teachers  and  their  families 
were  about  all  there  was  of  a  black  middle 
class. 

But  as  the  dual  school  system  gradually 
has  been  abolished  under  the  pressure  of 
Judicial  and  Congressional  mandates,  the 
luster  has  worn  off  the  teaching  profession 
for  Negroes.  The  one-time  security  is  gone. 
Integration  has  cost  thousands  of  Negro 
teachers  their  Jobs,  and  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly rough  on  black  principals. 

The  biggest  upheaval  is  still  to  come.  This 
fall,  under  Justice  Department  action  and 
HEW  guideline  enforcement,  there  will  be 
more  new  desegregation  in  the  Deep  South 
than  in  the  14  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
desegregation  decision. 

Many  small  Negro  schools  will  be  closed. 
Others  will  lose  black  pupils,  and  thus  black 
teacher  allotments.  Still  others  will  gain  sub- 
stantial white  enrollment,  and  along  with 
it.  white  principals. 

No  agency  has  comprehensive  figures  on 
the  number  of  Negro  teaching  personnel  fac- 
ing dismissal  or  demotion — neither  HEW's 
civil  rights  office  nor  the  National  Education 
Association  nor  Negro  state  teachers'  associ- 
ations nor  civil  rights  organizations  like  the 
NAACP. 

But  a  survey  made  last  month  In  30  north 
Georgia  counties  gives  some  idea  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

In  those  30  counties,  chosen  because  they 
had  made  significant  progress  in  eliminating 
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the  dual  school  system,  the  number  of  black 
principals  had  been  cut  by  more  than  half  In 
a  five-year  period  (from  54  to  24)  and  the 
number  of  black  teachers  by  more  than  a 
quarter  (from  734  to  535) . 

The  figures  show  the  total  number  of 
schools  shrank  during  that  period.  In  north 
Georgia,  the  percentage  of  Negro  population 
generally  Is  small,  and  maintaining  a  dual 
system  always  was  costly.  

School  officials  complied  with  HEW  guide- 
lines simply  by  doing  what  they  had  known 
for  years  was  economically  sensible:  they 
abolished  small,  all-black  schools. 

In  sections  of  the  South  with  heavy  Negro 
populations,  compliance  patterns  vary,  but 
the  net  result  for  black  principals  and  teach- 
ers Is  the  same.  Even  if  the  school  remains 
in  operation,  it  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  white 
principal  If  there  Is  any  substantial  degree  of 
integration. 

HEW  compliance  guidelines  require  faculty 
desegregation,  but  local  school  boards  retain 
broad  authority  over  prtncipalshlps  and  fac- 
ulty shrinkage. 

The  situation  has  aroused  the  Ire  and  con- 
cern of  the  Georgia  Teachers  and  Education 
Association,  a  black  organization  soon  to  be 
merged  with  the  white  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

GTEA.  which  made  the  survey  of  the 
north  Georgia  counties,  is  trying  to  raise 
$400,000  "to  combat  the  elimination  of  black 
teachers,  principals  and  super%'i6ors."  It  is 
asking  13.000  member  teachers  for  one  day's 
pay  to  fund  the  campaign. 

GTEA  already  has  filed  suit  in  two  school 
districts:  Gainesville,  where  four  Negro 
teachers  have  lost  their  contracts,  and  Pike 
County,  where  dismissal  cf  a  Negro  principal 
touched  off  weeks  of  black  student  boycotts, 
protest  marches  and  confrontations  with 
state  troopers. 

"The  elimination  of  black  educators  must 
be  stopped  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
educators  themselves,  but  also  because  the 
continued  loss  of  professional  positions  will 
discourage  black  students  from  aspiring  to 
become  teachers  and  other  professionals." 
said  Dr.  Horace  Tate.  GTEA  executive 
director. 

With  a  limited  budget  and  staff.  GTEA  has 
no  clear  idea  how  widespread  the  problem 
is  outside  the  30  counties  it  surveyed. 

In  Washington,  the  National  Education 
Association  runs  a  computerized  service  to 
match  Jobless  teachers  with  professional  op- 
portunities. Although  the  operation  was  es- 
tablished in  part  to  help  black  teachers  dis- 
placed by  integration,  officials  say  they  have 
no  breakdown  on  how  many  of  the  Job-seek- 
ers are  \^ctims  of  the  process. 

Ruby  Hurley,  southeastern  regional  di- 
rector "of  the  NAACP.  was  unable  to  give  any 
estimate  either.  She  said  the  problem  was 
"accelerating",  but  that  "I  was  tired  of  tell- 
ing my  people  to  file  complaints  with  HEW 
when  they  don't  get  any  action." 

The  Atlanta  regional  office  of  HEWs  civil 
rights  section  has  received  only  30  complaints 
of  faculty  demotion  or  separation  since  last 
fall,  but  Director  Paul  Rilling  agrees  that 
this  probably  represents  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

If  numbers  are  uncertain,  however,  the 
pattern  Is  not.  It  was  established  in  the  bor- 
der states  in  the  first  few  years  after  the  1954 
ruling,  and  pretty  much  repeated  In  the  up- 
per South  following  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

NEA  sponsored  a  study  of  the  1965-66  fac- 
ulty displacement  and  downgrading  problem, 
and  warned  that  It  "will  likely  continue  for 
several  years." 

At  that  time,  the  NEA  found  few  cases  in 
the  Deep  South,  simply  because  there  was 
little  faculty  Integration. 

But  In  other  states  of  the  region,  the  study 
documented  668  displacements  between  May 
and  September  of  1965  ?nd  conceded  that 
"quite  probably  no  one  will  ever  know  the 
actual  statistic." 
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turn-over  In  urban  systems.  "Negro  teach- 
e«  simply  aren't  employed  In  any  great  num- 

t^ZXun^      '^  "*  *'^'*^^  '«^«''«''  *^« 

J^^^^,^*  ^*''*-  ">*  '^^  t**™  surveyed 
^„^"^'^°*°"y  ''''^'^  «»»««•»  in  the  re- 
gion and  found  1,900  out  of  51,000  graduates 
In  teaching  had  found  no  jobs 
Of '^h.f^^il^i''*  problem  Is  the  resistance 
fL^r^^^^^''"'^"  an<l  laymen-to 
the  notion  of  black  principals  over  white 
t^ers  or  black  teachers  for^^lte  JupUs 

Preferential  treatment  for  white  teachers 
frequency  is  defended  on  grounds  thaT  Ne. 

S^P^tS  '""  '*'^*"*'  '"''"  ^'''  ^''«»»'= 
•■Obviously."  the  NEA  report  said,  "a  dou- 
ble standard  has  been  used  heretofore  (in  seg- 
r^ted  schools)  In  employing  Necro  and 
White  teachers  If  the  nVocs^  a^^ot  Te^ 
whu  ^,^*  sufficiently  high  quality  to  teach 
wwte  children  in  desegregated  schools  " 

Yet  NEA  does  not  deny  that  the  academic 
W  «Usts.  It  is  the  result  of  decades  T^g. 
regated,  unequal  education,  and  the  study 
strongly  urged  Institution  of  "Imaginative- 
post-graduate  programs  to  upgrade  skills  of 
underquallfled  teachers. 

Although  there  have  been  workshops  on 
the  sHbject  at  AUanta  University,  FTorlda 
State  Wmverslty  and  eUewhere,  school  officials 
generally  have  found  It  simpler  Just  to  dfs! 
miss  or  demote  black  teachers 

The  pressure  Is  about  to  reach  Its  oeak 
because  HEW  has  made  this  Sep^mber^he 
deadline  for  abolishing  the  dual  school  sys! 
tern  in  most  districts,  and  September.  1970. 
for  the  remainder. 

i^f°j^  ^l^^  *"'*  ""^^^  tempers  are  mount- 
^,ti  iS?*™**  6««regatlonlst  areas  of  the 
South.  Whites  are  bitter  and  alarmed  about 
J^l  o7^^.  integration.  Negroes  are  resent- 
oHnM^^  treatment  of  black  teachers  and 
r^at  h^'ir  V^T  *'*'  increasing  indication^ 
that  black  high  school  students  as  well  as 
adults  and  college  students  are  preparing  for 
protest  demonstrations  in  many  cltlw  ^ 
It  could  be  a  long,  hot  autumn. 


PAUL  E.  NEVILLE,  EDITOR  IN 
BUFFALO,  DIES  AT  50 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
community  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  wasshocked 
fTili'm  ^'""*^  '^  P*«*  weekend  b?^tS 
ft^^iS"^"'  °^  ^^^  "^^^  °f  one  of  our 
two  daily  newspapers,  Paul  E.  Neville  50 
executive  editor  of  the  Buffalo  SJeliiS' 

iJ^^'p^Ho'"*'  *t*  ^'^^^«"  at  his  desk 
last  Pnday  as  he  worked  to  put  out 
anouier  day's  edition  of  the  nSJs.  He 
passed  away  Sunday 

nJi^°^^^  ^^  ^^  '^^n  ^  Buffalo  for 
S„Hv°^"f'"'-  "*"«*  to  take  a  top 
executive  position  in  the  News'  editorial 
department,  he  had  assembled  a3e 

;?ofe2fon~=^  "'''  "*"°°*"y  '-  ^ 
The  News  family  has  lost  one  of  its 

Sf  nnl  **l^,Journalistic  profession  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  technicians  and  I 
have  lost  a  friend. 
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#^  Speaker,  the  News  teUs  the  story 

»nn?^?''.^"«  ^  ^^  "lltortal  wWch 
appeared  in  its  June  23  edition  as  follows : 
PAtTL  E.  Neville 
Suddenly  and  tragically,  in  the  prime  of 
his  career  and  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
sense   of   civic   pride   and   satisfaction.  The 

Sui"e  M«.n  "■  °'  "^^  ^"'^*'°  ^«*ng  News. 
Paul  E.  Neville,  was  seized  with  a  massive 
stroke  at  his  desk  Friday  and  today  he  Is 

Throughout  the  eitlre  News  family,  the 
K^,»  J^*^®**  *  numbing  shock  made  worse 
o7o^,/  7^*°*"  *"'*  "y  *^«  «P«clal  sadness 
fL  1  .°'  '^'■eniendous  potential  snuffed  out 
long  before  Its  potential  was  achieved 

H.^tn'  ^*J'"*  *****  J""'  observed  his  50th 
birthday;  he  had  Just  rounded  out  his  third 
y«ar  as  executive  editor;  he  had  completed  a 
tour  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  So- 

e  !rt«f  h.^r'^T""  ^'*°"  *'><»  »>«<»  been 
elected  by  his  fellow  editors  to  the  board  of 

directors  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  '  ^ 

„.^T*f  ^"**  coming  into  naUonally  recog- 
nized full  flower,  m  short,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ng  metropolitan  newspaper  editors  and  ezec- 
ut  ves  in  America.  Through  Friday's  first 
f^i  Vi'"'  ?*  **"  eagerly  on  the  Job.  still  feel- 
ing  the  glow  of  civic  satisfaction  at  seelnK  a 
campaign  on  which  he  had  personally  worked 
harder  than  any  other  at  The  News,  the 
struggle  to  assure  construction  of  a  multl- 
2?T*f^°°'!^  sUdlum.  brought  to  fruition. 
But  today  he  is  gone,  a  brilliant  career,  a 
dynamic  personality,  a  perceptive  and  wlttv 
mind  suddenly  all  blanked  out 

A  thorough  professional  with  a  newsman's 
instincts  through  and  through,  Mr.  Neville 
loved  nothing  more  than  to  be  In  the  middle 
of  a  big  story.  His  wide-ranging  curiosity  and 
gregarious  concept  of  his  editorship  caused 
him  to  spend  as  much  of  his  time  out  in  the 
comrnunlty  as  inside  the  office.  A  Buffalonlan 
by  adoption  rather  than  birth,  he  undoubt- 
edly had  a  wider  local  acquaintanceship  In 
his  12  years  here  than  most  newsmen  acquire 
in  a  lifetime.  Generous  with  his  time,  talent 
and  energy,  he  spent  himself  all  too  freelv 
as  his  untimely  death  attests 

Forceful  and  quick  in  his  news  and  pollcv 
judgments,  he  worked  easily  and  well  with 
people,  respected  "no-men"  as  much  as  "yes- 
men, '  valued  suggestions,  delegated  author- 
ity well,  and  nourished  a  team  approach  to 
doing  any  civic  or  journalistic  job.  To  most  of 
the  staff,  he  was  Just  Paul  or  known  by  the 
familiar    inlUaled    signature    of    his    many 
memos,  "pen.  "  While  personally  Imaginative 
and  receptive  to  new  Ideas,  one  of  his  greatest 
If  less  obvious  strengths  was  a  deep  regard 
for  continuity  and  proper  form  and  style- 
first  *'cS""   ''^^'•"   '^"^"'^^  '"^^  *»"'^8 
It  was  this  balanced  sense  of  continuity 
and  innovation  that  particularly  marked  his 
three-year  editorship  at  The  News,  as  he  in- 
troduced many  small  and  gradual  changes 
but  shunned  large  and  splashy  ones  Yet  per- 
haps his  greatest  contribution  in  his  whole  12 
years  as  a  News  executive  has  been  his  sharp 
alertness    to    and    awareness    of    underlyine 
community  trends-thls  in  a  time  of  socij 
and  generational  upheaval  where  alertnees  to 
swiftly  changing  undercurrents  Is  indlspen- 
sable  to  a  successful  news-media  operation 

Of  all  the  qualities  he  brought  to  The  News 
It  could  be  thU  Instinctive  feel  for  the  devel-' 
^^.  L'^t""  '^'neath  the  news  that  will  be 
mlased  the  most.  For  today,  though  It  is  a 
sudden  absence  of  the  sheer  vitality,  the  brisk 
plaln-talklng  personality,  the  dovi^-to-«^h 
good  humor  of  an  editor  who  should  stiU 
fl,?*^""^?'*  brilliant  career  before  him  that 
fills  The  News  with  a  sense  of  loss  and  sad- 
ness— ami  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Mrs. 

^ei^?*.^?".'"  t°**  *^*  ^"^  chUdren  in  whom 
their  father  took  such  pride. 


June  25,  1969 


MINORITY  GROUP  COMPLETFq 
UNIQUE  CONSTRUCnON-S? 
MATING  COURSE  ^^■ 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 
Mr.    BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
^ve    to    extend    my    remarks    in   £ 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Minority    GRotjP    Completes    Unique   Cov 

STRTTCTION-ESTIMATING  COURSE  Pr,^ 

Graduates  13  From  Class  To  Help  Them 
CoMPrrE  WrcH  WHrrs  Contractor  ^ 

New  York.  June   14.-Thlrty-one  minor- 
ity-group students  have  completed  a  nin- 
week  course  on  construction  estimating  «'» 
Pratt  Institute  to  enable  them  to  comL?- 
more  effectively  with  white  contractors  Th" 

^llf^'.r*'**'''  ^"''"^  *"h  ^^e  awarding  o? 
completion  cert;iflcates  at  special  ceremonies 
June  12.  was  the  first  of  its  kind  offered  anv? 
where  In  the  nation.  ^ 

The     unique    program,    for    blacks    ann 
Puerto  Ricans  who  are  carpenters   pa,nte« 

tw^«*^T-  ^'^■'  '^^^  AP"'  14  and  met  fo; 
two  evening  sessions  weekly  at  Pratt's  School 
for  Continuing  Professional  Studies  un^r 
the  direction  of  Dean  Guri;h  I.  Abercromble 
Instructors  were  two  of  the  top  profes.' 
sionals  in  the  construction  engineering  and 
architectural  fields:  Jay  Sam  Unger.  head  of 
the  architectural  and  planning  firm  of  jav 
Sam  Unger  Associates:  and  Seymour  Bereer 
vice  president  of  McKee-Berger-Mansueto' 
inc..    construction    consultants    and    engl-' 

Pratt  Institute  is  just  outside  the  653 
«^^  K.  »edford-Stuyvesant.  the  nation's 
strf^  r^^^^"*.  ^'*^''  neighborhood  (South 
Side   Chicago   Is   the   largest).   Poverty  and 

«nTfvf  ^K,' *  i."  '^''  six-square-mile  ghetto 
and  the  black  residents  plan  to  rebuild 
their  own  community  under  the  federal  gov- 
ernnients  Model  Cities  Program,  begun  in 
i^.-  ,  °"^  *^^  12  ^^-  <="le8  selected  for 
E^^i'7*'''""^°*  ^"nds  was  New  York's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area,  for  which  $29- 
mlUlon   was  allocated. 

"Inexperience    in    the    construction    field 
^^,™*^°    *    T}""    problem    of    minority 

Pmtf^h  T/^'^  ^*™''  ^l'e<=*0'-  °f  the 
Pratt  School  of  Continuing  Education    "Sev- 

V^rL  k!!,'**"**  °^  Bedford-Stuyvesant  ap- 
ah^,.  t^  "'  ^°:  ^""^^  *"  learning  something 
about  the  construction  and  estimating  busi: 
f^^'  ^1  .r  P'°nilsed  to  do  What  we  could 
to  assist  them."  he  said. 

th^*'"?r'f/f^  *S,  ^"^^''^  P^nce.  organizer  of 
the  United  Black  Contractors"  group  It 
does  not  take  any  special  amount  of  brains 
to  figure  out  that  many  parts  of  this  city. 
l^^i'i  1°^^.™?^  °'^  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  are 
onm^.^  ****  """*  "P  *K*1°'  «nd  that  black 
il^^^"^"  ^°'°«  *°  *'«  'Jo'ng  the  work. 
I  want  to  be  qualified!  The  Ford  Founda- 

^mnfi^  *K^  ^°^*^  ^"*««  Central  Policy 
Conamlttee  have  had  similar  courses  under 

aSTvTH*'°°  '?'  **  '**"*  18  months,  but 
"w.?.n  ^f*°  ^°*  "*  Starting."  said  Prince. 
J^^lL  *  r*?"**  *='**'  ^  nie  that  nobody 
fTif^^  ^  '^°  »nytl»»ng  tor  us  in  time 
Juni.  ^.  -f.°L^°*^  '**°  *^e  Model  Cities 
funds  were  distributed  in  mid-June."  Prince 

m,fin^  lJ"*°v.*  ^  ^*"  *n«l  ^l^ed  to  be 
^tfmatSg.*?*  '''"  ''""'^  *°  constnictlon 
George  M.  Raymond,  director  of  Pratt's 
center  for  Community  Improvement,  a  di- 
vision of  Pratt  Institute,  said  he  would  be 
interested  In  helping  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  area  by  providing  a  special  course  in 
1  ,.  ^'nclples  of  Construction  Estimat- 
ing.    The  genesis  of  the  course  was  this: 
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David  D.  Shobe,  Oovemment  Programs  co- 
ordinator at  Pratt,  involved  Ron  Shlffman, 
assistant  director  of  the  Pratt  Center  for 
Community  Improvement,  who  serves  under 
Baymond. 

"Financing  the  program  was  a  primary 
problem,"  said  Dean  AbM'cromble.  "It  would 
cost  $500  per  student,  and  Pratt  offered  to 
pay  $200  of  each  enrollees  fee,  with  the  hope 
that  the  Model  Cities  Program  or  the  Ford 
Foundation  would  pack  up  the  balance. 
Those  enrolling  In  the  course  offered  to  pay 
as  much  of  It  as  they  could  themselves:  so 
far,  some  have  paid  as  little  as  $25;  others 
paid  as  much  as  $100." 

"We  were  so  overwhelmed  at  these  fel- 
lows' eagerness  to  dig  into  their  poverty- 
ridden  pockets  to  Invest  their  own  money 
in  such  a  course,"  said  Pratt's  Jules  Mlrel, 
"that  we  decided  to  go  ahead,  without  know- 
ing where  the  balance  would  come  from. 
We  wanted  to  get  the  best  teachers  possible 
for  them,  so  we  approached  Sam  Unger  and 
Seymour  Berger  of  the  Pratt  teaching  staff. 
They  are  two  of  the  top  people  In  the  con- 
struction and  architectural  fields,"  Mlrel  ex- 
plained, "and  they  were  eager  to  help  be- 
cause the  whole  Idea  was  something  they 
strongly  believed  in." 

"I'm  particularly  Interested  in  helping 
these  people  rebuild  their  community,"  said 
Unger,  "because  I  was  born  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  My  philosophy  Is  this:  Don't 
build  a  curriculum;  give  them  what  they 
need  day  to  day." 

Berger  expressed  his  feelings  this  way: 
"Hopefully,  the  end  result  of  this  course, 
and  of  future  courses,  will  be  black  con- 
tractors who  can  compete  successfully  in  the 
construction  Industry.  They  are  here  to  learn 
estimating  methods  and  procedures  In  con- 
struction management  that  would-  normally 
take  years  to  achieve,"  he  continued.  "What 
is  needed  are  more  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable construction  people  to  teach,  so 
that  this  great  potential  can  be  developed 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  betterment 
of  all." 

The  course  began  with  20  students,  and 
ended  with  31.  "So  enthused  were  those 
enrolled  that,  Instead  of  the  first  class  end- 
ing at  8:30,  as  we  had  planned.  It  lasted 
until  after  11  p.m."  according  to  Mlrel.  "We 
had  103  per  cent  attendance  throughout  the 
nine-week  course,  with  some  students  bring- 
ing friends  and  wives  to  classes." 

One  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  residents 
who  helped  Initiate  the  program  was  Phil 
Lewis,  a  Model  Cities  associate.  Lewis,  who 
will  soon  take  a  special  course  on  manage- 
ment at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  said: 
"Our  main  desire  Is  to  compete!" 

"We're  tired  of  promises  not  being  ful- 
filled," continued  another  black  ghetto  resi- 
dent. "We  want  results!  We  need  more  peo- 
ple like  Senator  Waldaba  Stewart  of  the  city's 
18th  Senate  District,  who  has  been  instru- 
mental In  helping  to  organize  the  black  con- 
tractors and  their  programs." 

"The  phenomenal  success  of  this  course  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  us,"  says  Pratt's 
Dean  Abercromble.  "We  hope  a  way  can  be 
found  to  continue  helping  our  neighbors  In 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  with  another  course  In 
the  future,"  he  said. 

Among  the  many  guest  lecturers  In  the 
nine-week  course  were:  Harry  Carroll,  chief 
plan  examiner  for  the  New  York  City  Build- 
ing Department;  Irving  Gerber,  chief  of  con- 
struction for  the  New  York  Housing  Au- 
thority; Edward  Kroop,  a  specialist  In  plumb- 
ing and  heating;  and  Ralph  Friedman,  an 
authority  on  electrictd  contracting. 

Columbia  University  sent  observers  to 
Pratt's  special  course,  with  the  hope  of  start- 
ing a  similar,  but  probably  more  expensive, 
minority-group  course  In  the  construction 
field  at  a  future  date. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   BROCK   CAMPUS 
TOUR 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  leading  a  group  of  22 
colleagues  in  a  volunteer  tour  of  Ameri- 
can campuses.  Organizing  into  six  re- 
gional groups,  we  visited  over  50  univer- 
sities of  all  types  and  sizes  and  person- 
ally met  with  over  a  thousand  students, 
as  well  as  many  faculty,  administrators, 
and  other  concerned  adults.  Our  main 
purpose  was  to  listen,  not  to  lecture,  and 
we  came  away  with  a  new  insight  into 
student  outlooks.  One  important  result 
was  the  following  written  report,  which 
we  submitted  to  President  Nixon  on 
Jime  18. 

Because  of  the  publicity  it  h&s  received 
in  the  national  press,  the  high  level  of 
interest  it  has  achieved,  and  the  numer- 
ous requests  we  have  received  from  fel- 
low Members,  I  insert  the  report  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  We  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  campus  unrest.  The  critical 
urgency  of  the  problem  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

This  report  reflects  our  Impressions  of  stu- 
dent attitudes  and  problems,  along  with 
some  proposed  solutions  applicable  at  local, 
state  and  national  levels.  It  represents  a 
general  consensus  of  our  22  man  group.  How- 
ever, because  each  of  us  undertook  this  task 
as  individuals,  we  must  reserve  the  right  of 
members  to  expand  upon,  or  even  disagree 
with,  any  specific  point. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  findings  Included 
In  this  document  will  be  of  use  to  you  In 
your  continued  efforts  at  solving  what  has 
become  a  major  national  problem. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Bill    Brock,    Edward    Biester,    George 
Bush,  Lou  Frey,  Donald  Riegle,  Bill 
Steiger,    John    Buchanan.    Lawrence 
CouGHLiN.  Marvin  Esch,  James  Hast- 
ings,   Larrt    Hogan.    Manuel    Lujan. 
Donald     Lukens,     Pete     McCloskey, 
Jack  McDonald,  Jerry  Pettis,  Albert 
QuiE,    Tom    Railsback,    Phil    Ruppe, 
Gut  Vander   Jagt,   Lowell   Weicker, 
William  Whitehurst. 


Report  of  the  Brock  Campus  Tour 
preface 

A  deep  concern  about  today's  problem  of 
unrest  among  our  youth,  and  the  realization 
that  we  possessed  little  reliable  Information 
about  events  on  the  American  campus 
prompted  us  to  go  out  to  a  variety  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  talk  with  students,  fac- 
ulty, administrators,  and  other  officials  on 
their  own  ground.  We  had  nothing  to  sell,  no 
speeches  to  make,  and  offered  only  a  desire 
to  know  and  understand  the  factors  which 
appear  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  many 
of  our  most  respected  institutions  and  the 
alienation  of  many  of  this  nation's  finest 
students. 

The  problems  confronting  higher  education 
are  so  complex  that  no  study  or  analytic  effort 
yet  mounted  can  really  claim  to  be  compre- 
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henslve.  We  recognize  the  need  for  con- 
tinued in-depth  research.  Nonetheless,  we  be- 
lieve we  achieved  substantial  success  with 
respect  to  our  main  concern — the  acquisition 
of  some  degree  of  personal  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem. 

We  came  away  from  our  campus  tour  both 
alarmed  and  encouraged.  We  were  alarmed 
to  discover  that  this  problem  Is  far  deeper 
and  far  more  urgent  than  most  realize,  and 
that  It  goes  far  beyond  the  efforts  of  orga- 
nized revolutionaries.  By  the  same  token,  we 
were  encouraged  by  the  candor,  sincerity  and 
basic  decency  of  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents we  met.  Too  often,  however,  we  saw 
their  Idealism  and  concern  vented  In  aimless 
or  destructive  ways. 

If  one  point  is  to  be  emphasized  In  this 
report  It  is  that  violence  in  any  form,  in 
any  measure,  under  any  circumstances.  Is 
not  a  legitimate  means  of  protest  or  mode 
of  expression — and  that  it  can  no  more  be 
tolerated  In  the  university  community  than 
in  the  community  at  large.  If  there  is  to 
be  orderly  progress  and  a  redress  of  legiti- 
mate student  grievances,  student  violence 
must  be  averted. 

As  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  has  said: 

"The  right  to  disagree — and  to  manifest 
disagreement — which  the  Constitution  al- 
lows to  the  Individual  .  .  .  does  not  author- 
ize them  to  carry  on  their  compalgn  of  edu- 
cation and  persuasion  at  the  expense  of 
somebody  else's  liberty.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  clear  that  If  violence  on  our  campuses 
does  not  end,  and  If  the  reaction  to  it  is 
on  the  one  extreme  too  lax.  or  on  the  other 
extreme  too  harsh  and  indiscriminate,  the 
vast  moderate  student  majority  may  be 
forced  into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionaries, 
and  those  few  who  seek  to  destroy  the  fabric 
of  higher  education  will  have  succeeded. 

We  agree  with  the  editorial  In  the  June  8 
New  York  Times: 

"If  lasting  damage  to  the  Independence  of 
the  universities  is  to  be  avoided,  if  the  so- 
ciety's attention  is  to  be  redirected  to  Its 
larger,  more  serious  problems,  violence  has 
to  cease  and  tranquility  has  to  be  returned 
to  the  campuses." 

There  is  on  the  campus  today  a  new 
awareness  of  potential  student  power  and 
the  emergence  of  a  large  group,  probably  the 
vast  majority  of  student  leaders  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  intelligent,  concerned 
and  perplexed  young  people,  which  has  gen- 
uine concern  over  what  it  feels  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  promise  and  perform- 
ance of  America.  While  these  students  have 
no  monolithic  leadership  or  single  set  of 
goals,  they  are  fairly  united  In  questioning 
many  of  the  values  of  our  system.  The  revo- 
lutionaries on  campus  who  desire  to  destroy 
our  system  are  few  in  number.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  are  not  poised  on  the  edge 
of  revolution  and  have  not  lost  faith  in  our 
system.  However,  many  students  can  be  radi- 
calized when  violence  or  confrontation  on 
campus  occurs.  Also  disillusionment  in  our 
system  by  students  can  grow,  even  without 
violence,  if  we  place  one  label  on  all  stu- 
dents and  fail  to  understand  that  they  raise 
many  areas  of  legitimate  concern. 

Perhaps  our  most  Important  and  pressing 
conclusion  is  that  rash  legislative  action 
cutting  off  funds  to  entire  institutions  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  a  minority  of  stu- 
dents would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
these  hard-core  revolutionaries.  Legislation 
which  treats  Innocent  and  guilty  alike  in- 
advertently confirms  extremist  charges  that 
the  "establishment"  is  repressive  and  Indif- 
ferent to  citizen  needs  and  concerns.  We 
must  not  put  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
aiding  the  handful  of  anarchists. 

In  a  period  of  conflict  and  turmoil,  deep 
divisions  on  campus  as  well  as  between  cam- 
pus and  community  are  understandable,  but 
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the  danger  exist*  that  these  divisions  are 
polarizing  America  Into  two  distinct  camps. 
On  neither  side  has  there  been  enough  wlll- 
Ingneaa  to  listen  and  discuss  problems  before 
the  flreworlu  have  begun  and  Mnotlons  have 
been  Inflamed.  Obviously  it  Is  time  for  our 
traditional  American  sense  of  fair  play  and 
tolerance  to  be  evidenced  by  the  responsible 
majority  of  this  nation,  young  and  old.  The 
alternative  of  students.  Intolerant  and  un- 
willing to  reason,  and  their  elders,  Intolerant 
and  unwilling  to  reason,  constitutes  the  In- 
gredients of  chaoe. 

To  the  extent  that  our  universities  can 
foster  an  environment  of  trust,  participa- 
tion. Involvement  and  Interaction,  we  believe 
that    the    danger    of    violent    confrontation 
(and  the  emotional  climate  which  is  its  prel- 
ude) can  be  reduced.  To  the  extent  that  this 
nation  can  foster  an  environment  of  quality, 
excitement    and    challenge    throughout    its 
total  educational  system,  creative  leadership 
can  be  developed.  In  this  report  we  offer  pro- 
posals aimed  at  implementing  these  goals. 
We  can  envision  no  greater  tragedy  for  this 
nation  and   the  free   world  than  for  us  to 
allow  our  educational  system  to  slowly  set- 
tle   into    obsolescence,    losing    touch    with 
reality  and  becoming  incapable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  students  and  society. 
-     Wa  also  suggest  more  positive  contact  be- 
-tween--the    campus    community    and    the 
greater  community — increased  social   action 
programs,    volunteer    projects    and    similar 
activities   which    provide   students   with   an 
opportunity    to    work    on    pressing    human 
problems  side  by  side  with  other  concerned 
citizens. 

We  are  convinced  that  such  experiences 
can  be  an  Important  supplement  to  the 
classroom,  acting  to  restore  student  faith  in 
the  basic  soundness  of  the  American  system. 
Additionally,  they  can  demonstrate  In  posi- 
tive fashion  the  sincere  good  intentions  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  adult  commu- 
nity— which  many  students  and  faculty  with 
whom  we  met  so  readily  charged  with 
hypocrisy. 

Finally,  this  nation  has  an  enormous  stake 
In  preserving  our  system  of  higher  education. 
"The  task  of  the  university."  as  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  has  written,  "Is  the  creation  of 
the  future  as  far  as  rational  thought  and 
civilized  modes  of  appreciation  can  affect  the 
Issue."  The  creation  of  a  better  future  will 
Indeed  be  impossible  if  the  free  and  orderly 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  Jeopardized  by  the 
destruction  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
either  through  anarchy,  or  through  a  refusal 
to  consider  pleas  for  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

This  report.  In  listing  a  series  Of  ideas  for 
consiaeratlon,  is  offered  not  as  a  panacea, 
but.  hopefully,  as  a  bridge  to  greater  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 
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In  an  effort  to  most  accurately  and  clear- 
ly represent  what  students  were  saying  and 
thinking  on  the  campuses  we  visited,  we  have 
listed  below  areas  of  concern  as  they  were 
described  to  us  by  the  students  themselves. 
In  reporting  student  views,  we  are  in  no 
way  passing  Judgment,  but  merely  trying  to 
convey  a  better  understanding  of  what  the 
students  feel. 

Where  we  have  reached  conclusions  of  our 
own,  they  have  been  specifically  noted  by 
indentation  and  italics,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  confusing  the  reportorlal  and  analytical 
portions  of  this  report. 

Internal  factors 
Communication  ' 
On  campus  after  campus  we  found  wide- 
spread criticism  from  students  who  feel  un- 
able to  communicate  with  administrators 
and  faculty.  They  believe  that  no  adequate 
channel  Is  open  to  them  to  make  their  views 
known.  Channels  which  do  exist  provide  only 
limited  access  to  individuals  who  will  take 
responsibility  for  major  decisions. 


In  some  cases,  the  university  structure  it- 
self seems  at  fault.  In  these  instances  the 
modern  university  is  so  large,  and  decision- 
making so  fragmented,  the  student  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  identify  the  individual  or 
organization  that  has  the  final  responsibility 
for  a  particular  policy. 

Operating  uHthin  a  large  bureaucracy,  ad- 
ministrators find  it  easy  or  necessary  to  avoid 
definitive  answers  to  student  inquiries;  they 
pcwa  the  inquiries  to  the  faculty,  the  regents 
or  the  legislatures.  These  agencies  in  turn 
seem  even  more  isolated  from  the  student 
point  of  view  and  even  less  open  to  com- 
munication. 

An  Immense  frustration  Is  built  when  the 
student  feels  he  once  again  must  go  through 
a  channel  which  is  not  "plugged  into"  the 
policy-making  power  of   the   university. 

Charges  of  communication  gaps  are  leveled 
against  faculty,  administrators,  and  govern- 
ing boards  alike.  In  many  instances  students 
charge  that  the  actions  of  the  overseeing 
bodies,  i.e.,  regents,  trustees,  etc..  are  de- 
termined by  outside  business  and  political 
Influences.  Such  boards  are  looked  upon  as 
keepers  of  the  status  quo  who  make  no  at- 
tempt to  consult  with  students  on  any  de- 
cisions, including  those  decisions  which  di- 
rectly affect  the  students. 

Students,  in  turn,  seem  unaware  of  the 
factors  and  pressures  that  the  governing 
board  must  consider  and  endure. 

Faculties  are  criticized  for  time  spent  on 
consulting  work  for  the  government  or  for 
private  industry,  and  for  spending  too  much 
time  researching  and  publishing.  These  ac- 
tivities, however  worthwhile,  are  seen  as  iso- 
lating the  faculties  from  the  concerns  and 
problems  of  the  students. 

In  our  view  the  non-teaching  activities  of 
some  faculty  members,  particularly  in  large 
unwersities.  are  excessive.  The  "publUh  or 
pensh"  phrase  is  not  simply  a  cliche  In 
many  areas  it  implies  a  valid  criticism. 
Responsiveness 
Claims  of  inadequate  channels  of  commu- 
nication frequently  were  linked  with  com- 
plaints about  the  lack  of  responsiveness  to 
student  demands. 

This  situation  is  aggravated  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  agreement,  or  of  shared  perspec- 
tive, between  administration  and  faculty 
Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary,  such 
circumstances  are  hardly  unusual.  Faculty 
and  administration  often  are  at  odds  on 
everything  from  the  way  to  reply  to  stu- 
dent requests  to  the  quality,  method,  and 
timing  of  university  response  to  student 
protests. 

When  university  action  is  taken,  or  prob- 
lems are  at  least  under  serious  review  stu- 
dents who  are  not  involved  in  the  step-by- 
step  deliberations  fail  to  understand  the 
amount  of  planning  required  and  the  com- 
plexity involved  in  the  solutions  they  pro- 
pose to  the  university. 

Since  many  universities  do  not  seem  to 
be  geared  to  initiate  or  administer  either 
quick  or  long  lasting  change,  increasing  pas- 
sion mounts  on  both  sides  of  an  issue  with 
resulting  polarisation  and  alienation  of  more 
moderate  students  who  may  or  may  not  sym- 
pathise with  some  of  the  basic  requests. 

The  students  feel  that  it  is  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  faculty  who  decide  which 
students  will  be  accepted  as  student  spokes- 
men. Even  when  some  students  are  in  posi- 
tions of  consultation  with  the  university 
administration  and  faculty,  a  majority  of 
students  may  deny  that  actual  representa- 
tion or  conamunication  occurs.  On  one  large 
campus,  for  example,  a  list  of  student  lead- 
ers drawn  up  by  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
a  list  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  student 
newspaper  had  no  names  in  common. 

We  feel  that  these  and  similar  situations 
can  only  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  a  lack  of 
real  or  visible  responsiveness  has  been  an 
ingredient  in  campus  conflict. 
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student  Intolerance 
Although   most   students   would   denv  it 
and  many  would  be  genuinely  surprised  h« 
the  charge,  the  intolerance  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  students  is  a  contributing  tnct„ 
to  the  general  unrest.  Often  insulated  /rom 
day-to-day   social   responsibilities  and  con 
tact  with  other  age  groups,  some  student', 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  see  our  so 
ciety   solving   problems   or   meeting   human 
needs.  In  the  course  of  study  and  discussion 
however,    they    are    continually    exposed  tn 
society's  many  real  failures  and  seemino  in 
consistencies.  The  result  for  many  /,  as  been 
a  combination  of  deep  social  concern  and  a 
disenchantement    with    traditional    institu 
tions  and  approaches  to  problems. 

Frequently  students  are  strong  in  framina 
Ideal  solutions  and  weak  in  analysina  thf 
factors  involved  in  the  problem  and  in  it. 
solution.  Some  demand  immediate  .solutions 
and  failing  that,  rush  into  confrontation  as 
the  "only  alternative  course".  They  may  re 
sort  to  "non-negotiable  demands-  a  tech. 
nique  that  is  often  cited  as  evidence  of  stu. 
dent  intolerance. 

The  more  militant  students  insist  on  act- 
ing as  a  group,  feeling  that  their  hope  0/ 
success  lies  in  refusing  to  deal  with  oppo- 
nents  on  an  indiindual  basis.  Refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate may  indeed  indicate  merely  a  desire 
to  disrupt  for  the  sake  of  disruption  but  it 
ma.y  also  reflect  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
a  lack  of  skill  and  confidence  in  the  bar- 
gaining techniques  long  vitally  employed  in 
of  democratic  society. 

Such  intolerance  contains  dangerous  seeds 
of  self-destruction.  Unchecked,  it  can  only 
breed  a  like  degree  of  intolerance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  made  higher  educational 
opportunity  available  to  more  young  Ameri- 
cans than  any  society  in  history. 

It  should  also  be  recognised  that  some  of 
the  intolerance  displayed  is  purposeful  and 
perhaps  irreversible.  The  revolutionary  is  de- 
termined to  remain  unappeased  in  the  hope 
of  prompting  administration  reaction  of  a 
sufficiently  excessive  or  violent  nature  to 
"radicalise"  the  moderate  student  majority. 
He  must  seek  thU  goal  because  radicalism  as 
a  force  to  destroy  can  achieve  no  objectives 
can  obtain  no  real  results  on  our  campuses 
today  without  the  tacit  or  even  open  support 
of  far  more  responsible  and  moderate  stu- 
dents who  may  be  captured  by  the  events  of 
the  moment.  In  order  to  be  "radicalised", 
these  students  must  have  their  emotions 
preconditioned  by  a  situation  (or  series  of 
situations)  which  would  generate  an  initial 
expression  of  sympathy  toward  the  avowed 
aims  of  the  reifolutionaries. 

Hyprocrlsy 
Students  complained  that  the  university, 
like  society,  falls  to  practice  what  It  preaches. 
They  point  to  teaching  and  the  transmission 
of  learning  as  the  center  of  a  university,  and 
contrast  this  with  faculty  efforts  to  reduce 
teaching  loads  in  order  to  have  more  time 
for  research.  Many  students  accused  uni- 
versity administrations  of  applying  a  double 
standard  in  enforcing  regulations.  They 
claimed  that  students  who  violated  rules  as 
part  of  a  politically  motivated  or  anti-instl- 
tutlonal  protest  were  more  heavily  penalized 
than  those  who  violated  the  same  rules  for 
other  reasons.  Replying  to  the  university's 
often  expressed  concern  for  social  problems 
In  the  community,  students  point  to  uni- 
versity expansion  Into  ghetto  neighborhoods 
through  programs  students  call  "urban 
removal." 

They  charge  that  academic  freedom  Is  a 
myti:  when  the  university's  purpose  and  di- 
rection Is  "subverted"  by  massive  Infusion  of 
funds  for  military  and  industrial  research. 
In  response  to  the  effort  to  educate  the  dis- 
advantaged, students  charge  that  too  few 
are  admitted  and  that  those  admitted  find 
the  Institution  unresponsive  to  individual 
needs  and  problems. 
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Relevance 
Underlying  specific  issues  is  a  fundamental 
dispute  about  the  structure  of  the  university 
and  its  role  in  society.  A  vast  gulf  exists  be- 
tween  the  views  of  faculty  and  administra- 
tors and  the  views  of  the  students. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  recently  pub- 
lished statement  of  a  university  student: 

"Most  of  them  (the  faculty)  hold  to  the 
Ideal  that  the  university  Is  a  neutral  Insti- 
tution, devoted  to  objective  truth.  But  the 
people  who  have  power  in  America  have  per- 
vaded this  Institution.  The  university  could 
never  be  neutral  in  our  present  society — 
profit  making  and  war  making — I'd  be  skep- 
tical that  the  university  could  assume  a  neu- 
tral posture.  The  university  ought  to  be  a 
partisan  of  the  progressive  forces  in  society." 
This  student's  view  is  an  obvious  depar- 
ture from  the  generally  held  public  view  of  a 
university  as  an  isolated  tower  that  trans- 
nits  and  enlarges  knowledge  in  the  process 
of  preparing  individuals  for  careers.  This 
student  opinion  requires  that  the  university 
be  relevant  to  our  era  and  its  problems,  that 
it  be  committed  to  an  active  role  as  a  pro- 
gressive force.  What  is  important  about  this 
perspective  is  that  it  is  expounded  not  by 
a  minority  of  revolutionaries  but  by  very 
large  numbers  of  sincere  and  highly  moti- 
vated young  people. 

For  the  student,  a  clear  definition  of  this 
relevancy  is  very  difficult,  since  its  develop- 
ment Is  in  a  formative  stage  and  its  mean- 
ing changes  from  area  to  area.  On  one  hand, 
for  the  university  to  be  relevant,  it  is  held 
that  it  must  cease  to  uphold  traditional  "es- 
tablishment" institutions  and  systems.  In 
this  context,  many  universities  have  seen 
demonstrations  against  campus  recruiting  by 
"Various  corporations  Involved  in  defense  con- 
tracts, against  the  Inclusion  of  ROTC  in  the 
curriculum,  and  against  certain  research 
projects.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  ties  must  be  replaced  with  new 
commitments  to  support  urban  improve- 
ment, and  the  extension  of  civil  rights. 
Clearly  many  complaints  about  specific 
course  requirements  are  closely  related  to 
this  concern  for  the  university's  relevance. 
The  students  ask.  "What  is  a  university? 
What  should  the  relationship  be  between  the 
university  and  the  surrounding  community?" 
They  are  asking  to  what  extent  higher  edu- 
cation should  be  radically  altered  to  prepare 
graduates  to  go  into  society  to  change 
things. 

They  are  asking  how  much  of  what  they 
learn  is  "relevant"  to  today's  society.  They 
would  like  to  see  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween their  courses  and  the  problems  they 
see.  They  are  asking  for  courses  which  can 
provide  answers  to  problems  of  race,  pov- 
erty, and  economic  oppression,  and  they  re- 
gard present  course  offerings  as  noticeably 
lacking  in  this  relationship.  In  one  notable 
instance  these  demands  would  be  satisfied  by 
nothing  less  than  student  control  of  the 
curriculum,  but  large  numbers  of  students 
who  do  not  make  such  radical  demands  are 
nonetheless  asking  for  a  more  "relevant" 
education. 

Some  students  appear  to  be  more  caught 
up  in  contemporary  problems  rather  than  in 
the  difficult  process  of  learning  needed  to 
toughen  and  strengthen  their  minds  to 
achieve  workable  solutions  to  unsolved  prob- 
lems. In  these  students  we  found  an  im- 
patience with  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
method  and  process,  whether  it  be  the  in- 
tellectual method  of  abstraction  and  gen- 
eralization or  the  process  of  practicing  de- 
mocracy as  a  value  in  itself. 

Over-reaction 
The  student  voices  deen  concern  about 
methods  used  to  respond  to  student  con- 
frontations. Many  feel  that  the  university 
has  over-reacted  with  excessive  force.  They 
point  to  incidents  involving  clubbing  and 
gassing  demonstrators  and  bystand^s,  as  ez- 
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amples  of  an  "oppressive  system."  On  nu- 
merous occasions  moderate  leaders  of  peace- 
ful demonstrations  cited  the  subsequent  In- 
ability to  prevent  individual  acts  of  provoca- 
tion and  violence  by  radical  students,  there- 
by permitting  a  confrontation  to  erupt  Into 
violence.  Likewise,  students  pointed  to  nu- 
merous instances  of  over-aggressive  reaction 
by  Individual  law  officials  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  radicalizing  otherwise  passive  on- 
lookers, turning  a  relatively  small-scale  dis- 
turbance into  a  general  t>attle.' 

Many  Individual  students  pointed  to  the 
Dartmouth  procedure  (a  court  injunction 
against  the  occupation  of  a  building,  and 
the  peaceful  and  quiet  arrest  of  demonstra- 
tors) as  the  best  approach. 

Lack  of  combined  faculty -administration 
action  aggravates  a  situation,  and  in  some 
instances,  a  slow  response  due  to  a  reluctance 
to  act  created  further  difficulties.  In  other 
instances  an  immediate  resort  to  excessive 
force  exaggerated  the  problem. 

The  student  frequently  complains  of  dou- 
ble Jeopardy — prosecution  by  civil  authorities 
and  then  by  the  university.  He  maintains 
that  those  who  violate  a  university  regula- 
tion in  tho  more  traditional  manner,  as  a 
prank,  are  treated  more  lightly  than  those 
who  violate  the  same  rule  for  a  political 
purpose. 

Additional  stress  is  borne  by  the  adm.inis- 
trator  because  of  his  role  of  buffer  between 
the  faculty  and  the  governing  board.  He  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  both  and  often 
the  approval  of  neither. 

Blacks  at  Predominantly  Black  Institutions 
There  is  a  depth  of  bitterness  in  even  the 
most  moderate  of  black  students  at  black 
institutions  that  surpasses  anything  found 
among  the  whites. 

The  black  student  expresses  bitterness 
about  our  system  from  personal  experience. 
Many  white  students  expressed  concern  about 
problems  such  as  dlscrlmlnatioh,  poverty  and 
hunger,  but  unlike  the  black  students,  most 
of  them  stated  they  had  not  personally  ex- 
perienced these  problems.  As  more  than  one 
black  student  said — "You  have  to  be  black 
to  understand." 

A  substantial  number  of  black  students  at 
predominately  black  institutions  stated  that 
they  have  lost  faith  in  our  political  system, 
which  over  the  years  has  promised  them 
much,  but  in  their  opinion,  delivered  little. 
They  say  there  "are  political  wolves  in  the 
South  and  political  foxes  in  the  North." 
Many  of  the  blacks  want  desperately  to  be- 
lieve in  the  system,  but  can  see  no  real  prog- 
ress being  made.  Their  problem  is  more  ex- 
ternal than  internal.  "They  are  concerned 
about  non-college  problems  which  they  iden- 
tify as  discrimination,  economic  oppression, 
They  ask  to  be  respected  and  desire  true 
loss  of  identity,  poverty,  hunger  and  racism, 
economic  opportvmity.  Words  and  promises 
will  no  longer  suffice. 

In  many  cases  the  militant  blacks  at  pre- 
dominately black  campuses  are  looking  for 
a  dramatic  and,  if  necessary,  violent  upheaval 
in  the  United  States.  They  would  acknowl- 
edge our  good  Intentions,  but  felt  that  the 
faster  and  more  complete  the  failure  of  mod- 
erate programs,  the  sooner  the  final  and  abso- 
lute confrontation  would  occur.  When  asked 
how  they  would  change  the  system,  or  what 
changes  they  would  make,  they  didn't  have 
an  answer — but  said  that  problem  would  take 
care  of  Itself. 

The  black  feels  that  the  white  radical  is 
playing  a  game,  and  only  need  shave  his 
beard  and  cut  his  hair  In  order  to  melt  Into 
the  mainstream  of  the  establishment,  while 
the  black  student  cannot. 

The  main  goal  of  the  majority  of  black 
students  seemed  to  be  service  to  their  "black 
brothers  and  sisters".  Some  said  that  they 
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'  For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this 
process,  see  the  appendix  "Djmamics  of  a 
Confrontation." 


would  rather  die  for  their  people  In  the 
streets  of  the  United  States  than  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  black  students  In  most  cases  stated 
that  their  schools  are  Inferior  to  white  in- 
stitutions, even  when  operated  by  the  same 
authority,  such  as  a  state  board  of  regents. 
In  many  cases,  they  also  stated  that,  be- 
cause of  their  inferior  primary  and  secondary 
education,  they  are  unable  to  compete  with 
the  white  graduate  or  in  predominately  white 
schools.  Many  black  educators  and  students 
felt  that  the  H.E  W.  guidelines  should  t>e 
revised  until  our  entire  educational  system 
is  corrected,  to  allow  for  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  predominately  black  schools.  The 
rationale  offered  was  that  the  black  schools 
would  allow  many  blacks  to  attend  college 
who  couldn't  get,  or  stay,  in  white  colleges 
Further  it  would  allow  the  blacks  to  retain 
their  own  pride  and  identity  and  find  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  submerged  in  pre- 
dominantly white  schools.  The  black  schools 
would  be  able  to  offer  many  courses  and 
programs  in  college  which  would  allow  the 
blacks  to  "catch  up  "  to  their  white  college 
counterparts  who  have  received  a  better  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education. 

The  educators  and  students  also  suggested 
more  programs,  based  on  the  Head  Start 
concept,  in  the  high  schools  or  between 
high  school  and  college  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional level.  They  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
grams would  work  best  if  blacks  were  In- 
volved at  all  levels,  i.e.,  they  felt  only  a  black 
could  truly  understand  the  problems  faced 
by  another  black. 

Relative  to  the  relaxation  of  HEW  guide- 
lines, we  discovered  that  the  black  institu- 
tions are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  recruit 
white  students  and  faculty.  While  they  have 
been  moderately  successful  as  far  as  faculty 
are  concerned,  they  say  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  convince  white  students  to  attend 
a  predominately  black  institution. 

Non-White  Student  Issues 
The  primary  concern  of  mlnoritv  students 
is  to  acquire  the  kind  of  education  they  per- 
ceive as  essential  to  being  able  to  return  to 
their  communities  and  better  the  conditions 
of  their  people.  They  want  their  education  to 
provide  the  training  they  need  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  minority  groups  In  America, 
and  they  see  higher  education  as  the  best 
avenue   to   their  personal  development. 

A  particular  example  of  the  demand  for 
relevance  has  been  the  widespread  support 
for  minority  studies  programs  by  blacks  and 
other  non-white  minorities.  Most  of  the  ac- 
tivity in  this  area  has  taken  place  on  pre- 
dominately white  campuses,  and  is  often 
discussed  within  the  framework  of  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  group  students  when  they 
find  themselves  in  a  basically  all-white  en- 
vironment. The  students  like  to  compare 
their  position  on  a  campus  where  they  con- 
stitute less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  student 
body,  to  the  problems  faced  by  a  white  stu- 
dent if  he  were  to  attend  a  universltv  where 
the  student  body  was  98  per  cent  black.  Both 
faculty  and  students  said  that  without 
thorough  preparation  of  Internal  college 
processes  and  organization,  increases  In  non- 
white  admissions  can  result  in  the  severe  dis- 
illusionment of  non-white  students  and  a 
backlash  among  others  on  campus.  They  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  the  courses  offered 
by  the  university  do  not  give  adequate  cover- 
age to  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  in  other  subjects  dealing 
with  the  processes  of  American  society.  They 
feel  that  such  courses  are  cast  in  terms  and 
events  totally  foreign  to  the  experience  of 
most  black  students.  It  is  claimed  that  an 
economics  course  which  falls  to  present  "ac- 
curate" views  of  economic  conditions  of  ghet- 
to life  Is  not  relevant,  and  history  courses 
designed  for  middle  class  whites  are  not 
relevant  for  blacks. 

The  minority  groups  say  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  turns  on  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
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public  achool  systems  In  deprived  areas,  as 
well  as  disadvantages  which  pervaded  their 
early  lives.  Palliire  to  respond  to  these  con- 
cerns, we  were  told,  would  threaten  to  drive 
the  black  activists  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionaries. 

Demands  for  Black  Studies  Departments, 
minority  stvdent  centers  and  the  admission 
of  large  numbers  of  minority  students  who 
often  lack  adequate  preparation  are  issues 
not  easily  resolved.  A  number  of  universities 
are  be0nning  creatively  to  make  the  kinds 
of  adjustments  needed.  Of  special  interest  are 
the  programs  now  in  operation  at  a  few 
schools  to  accept  students  who  do  not  meet 
normal  requirements  for  entrance,  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid,  special  tutoring  and 
courses,  and  enrollment  in  a  five  year  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  degree. 

It  is  important  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between   the  purposes  and   goals  of   black 
militant  stridents  and  white  revolutionaries. 
Aside  from  similaHties  in  tactics,  there  are 
substantial  differences.  Without  doubt,  the 
alienation  and  bitterness  among  some  black 
students  is  so  great  that  they  have  com- 
pletely lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  nation 
to  remove  obstacles  to  full  equality  (see  pre- 
ceding section) .  Many  black  student  activists 
on  predominantly  white  campuses,  however, 
appear-to  be  seeking  to  reform  the  univer- 
sity, to -make  it  better  suited  to  serve  their 
needs  and  desires,  to  create  the  mechanism 
for  training  students  from  minority  groups 
to  go  back  into  their  communities  to  deal 
with  major  social  and  economic  problems, 
artd  not  to  destroy  the  university.  This  is  iri 
contrast  to  the  goal  of  destroying  the  insti- 
tution held  by  some  white  and  black  revolu- 
tionaries. Thus  black  student  militants  have 
held    the    white    revolutionaries    at    arm's 
length — forming  alliances  when  useful  but 
preserving  their  separate  identity  and  inde- 
pendence. By  the  same  token,  the  formal  in- 
volvement of  black  student  groups  in  issues 
not    directly    related    to    minority    student 
problems  has  been,  in  most  cases,  limited. 
Large  Versus  Small  Institutions 
An  immediate  difference  appears  in   the 
ability  of  smaller  institutions  to  deal  vnth 
some  problems  more  readily  and  with  greater 
acuity  than  the  multi-university.  Size  affects 
responsiveness,   communications  and    many 
other  need.i.  Meeting  them  at  larger  schools 
is  more  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and 
the  effort  must  be  made. 

Obviously,  there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
the  tremendous  growth  of  some  institutions 
in  recent  years.  The  population  explosion, 
in.creasing  demand  for  mass  education,  uni- 
versity financing,  and  the  national  reputa- 
tion of  specific  institutions  have  all  resulted 
tn  the  development  of  a  number  of  very 
large  schools. 

The  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to  preserve 
the  benefits  of  size  while  overcoming  its  dis- 
advantages. We  must  seek  ways  to  strengthen 
the   ability   of   our   universities    to   provide 
close  personal  relationships  and  the  experi- 
ences   available    in    small    group    settings. 
Greater  development  of  community  colleges, 
and  even  cluster  colleges  around  the  large 
university,  can  also  play  an  important  part 
in  "rehumanizing"  the  learning  process. 
External  factors 
As  with  the  section  on  internal  factors  of 
student  unrest,  our  main  concern  is  to  clearly 
depict  what  the  students  themselves  told  us. 
All  interpretation  and  analysis  by  ourselves 
is  included  in  separate  indented,  italicized 
passages. 

-  ^  Students  relayed  to  us  deep  feelings  about 
the  System",  "the  Establishment",  etc.  The 
word.  System,  covers  a  good  deal  and  Its 
con^jonents  vary  from  campus  to  campus 
to  all  we  have  discerned  certain  common 
threads.  The  System,  as  they  define  It  is 
characterized  essentially  as  follows:! 
Racism  I 

The  student  perceives  the  gulf  between 
the  promise  and  performance  of  this  nation 
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with  respect  to  race  relations.  He  sees  In- 
equaUty  of  opportunity.  faUure  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  he  relates  these  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the  iml- 
verslty.  For  the  most  part,  we  found  a  per- 
ceived neglect  of  human  problems  to  be 
the  single  largest  motivating  force  behind 
the  alienation  of  today's  student.  Whether 
in  black  studies  questions,  or  In  the  uni- 
versity's relation  with  Its  surrounding  com- 
munity, an  over-rldlng  concern  was  the 
status  of  minority  groups. 

Military  Industrial  Complex 
There  Is  considerable  student  opposition 
to  our  formidable  Defense  budget.  Why.  they 
ask.  do  funds  for  domestic  and  educational 
programs  get  cut  while  the  Defense  budget 
goes  almost  unchallenged?  They  see  a  close 
relationship  between  the  academic  com- 
munity and  the  military.  They  see  uni- 
versity presidents  sitting  as  members  of 
boards  of  large  industrial  corporations.  They 
see  cuts  being  made  In  funds  to  hire  teachers 
while  boards  of  trustees  authorize  new  build- 
ings and  facilities  in  order  to  receive  greater 
Federal  research  funds. 

Poverty  and  Hunger 
In  this  age  of  affluence  the  medliun  of 
television  brings  home  to  people  the  gap 
between  well-to-do  and  the  poor.  There  Is  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents with  the  response  of  the  nation  to  the 
disadvantaged.  They  are  not  willing  to  wait 
to  overcome  decades  of  poverty  and  racial  in- 
tolerance, and  they  question  apparent  past 
Inaction.  The  immediate  problems  around 
the  college  campus  often  become  the  focal 
point  for  their  attention.  The  failure  of  many 
Institutions  to  act  with  regard  for  the  neigh- 
borhood around  them  has  caused  the  student 
to  take  as  his  own  the  cause  of  the  Harlem 
or  Woodlawn  resident. 

Certainly,  student  involvement  in  such 
matters  is  not  new:  witness  the  civil  rights 
marches  of  the  early  1960's.  What  is  new 
is  the  intense  impatience  with  change  or  the 
apparent  lack  of  change  in  the  lives  of  many 
Americans. 

Imperialism  and  the  Third  World 
On   a   niunber   of   campuses   a   recurring 
question  related  to  the  role  of  the  United 
States  and  the  problems  of  what  Is  termed 
the  "Third  World"  (blacks,  Chinese,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Mexicans,  etc.).  The  view  expressed 
was  that  we  are  the  Imperialists  in  Vietnam 
In  Formosa,  In  Latin  America,  and  that  the 
emerging  nations  are  a  new  force  with  whom 
we  have  not  yet  come  to  grips.  Some  feel  we 
are  not  treating  other  people  In  the  world 
fairly,  and  from  the  view  of  the  student,  we 
are  paying  the  price  of  not  heeding  the  views 
and   needs   of   others.    In   their   view,   self- 
determination,   as  expressed  by  the  United 
States.  Is  a  pious  proclamation  which  relates 
only  to  those  with  whom  we  agree. 
Police  State 
The  experience  of  one  school  more  clearly 
demonstrates  this  problem  than  any  other 
When  the  students  left  in  the  svunmer  of 
1968  the  campus  police  wore  no  weapons 
When  the  students  returned  In  the  Fall  of 
1968  the  campus  poUce  were  equipped  with 
bUly  clubs,  guns,  and  mace.  For  a  school 
that  had  experienced  no  difficulty,  the  stu- 
dents   questioned    why    this    was    done    As 
violence    grows,     and    as    counter-violence 
escalates,  the  student  views  his  relationship 
with   both  the  university  and  the  outside 
world   as  increasingly    beset   by   the  police 
and    National    Guard.    Each    demonstration 
brings  with  it  the  threat  of  violence  on  both 
sides. 

Economic  Oppression 
The  readiness  of  legislatures  and  alumni 
to  strike  back  at  campus  turbulence  seems 
only  to  reinforce  the  student's  view  that  big 
government  and  big  Industry  more  and  more 
dominate  the  university  and  society  What 
has  happened  at  Peoples  Park  In  Berkeley 
on  Mifflin  Street  In  Madison,  and  other 
places,  are  examples  of  a  new  concern  fOT 


matters  outside  the  university,  yet  in  which 
the  university  plays  a  role.  Student  houslM 
the  Increases  in  rent  rates,  merchants  who 
charge  higher  prices  to  students  (as  thev  do 
to  ghetto  residents)    are  examples  used  bs 
students  to  Justify  their  claims  of  oppression 
Remoteness  From  Power 
A  very  large  part  of  the  alienation  of  stu 
dents  stems  from   their  feeling  that  th^ 
cannot  control  their  own  destiny,  institu 
tions  are  too  large,  and  too  remote  for  the 
individual  to  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
that  which  he  does  not  like.  The  multiversitl 
concept  is  often  pointed  to  here,  as  is  the 
overwhelming  size  of  government,  industrv 
and  labor  unions.  *' 

Misplaced  Priorities 
Over  and  over  again  we  heard  about 
priorities  and  the  ieellng  that  these  are  "out 
of  whack"  in  the  United  States.  The  space 
program,  large  farm  subsidies,  cuts  In  edu- 
cation,  the  Defense  budget,  and  more  all 
were  cited  as  examples  of  the  failure  of' our 
society  to  meet  Its  urgent  domestic  needs. 
Vietnam 
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It  is  apparent  that  Vietnam  origlnallv 
served  as  one  of  the  major  factors  In  radical- 
Izlng  students.  It  Is  still  a  major  source  of 
alienation  and  dissatisfaction  with  our 
society  and  our  national  government  Many 
consider  the  war  immoral  and  unjust.  An  in- 
creasing  number  vow  to  take  any  steus 
necessary  to  avoid  military  service 

However,  it  was  repeatedly  brought  home 
to  us  by  radicals  and  moderates  alike  that  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  would  not  mean  an 
end   to   campus   unrest — or   even   a   major 
long-range,  reduction  of  tensions. 
The  Draft 
Coupled  with  Vietnam  the  operations  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  serve  as  a  sig- 
nificant problem  among  students.  The  pres- 
ent administration  of  the   draft  Is  \1ewed 
as   totaUy   unsatisfactory,    as   being   unjust 
to  minority  groups  particularly,  and  as  a  tool 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline. Faculty  and  students  alike  tend  to 
equate  expulsion  from  the  university  with 
compulsory  service  In  Vietnam. 
Values:  Materialism 
As  one  student  put  it,  "This  Is  a  'thine' 
culture,  and  I  want  It  to  be  a  'people'  cul- 
ture.'' In  the  midst  of  affluence  the  students 
see  a  society  In  which  a  high  value  is  placed 
on  material  things.  There  Is  a  longing  for  a 
beUef,    a    belief   In    something    other   than 
material  things.  There  is  a  deep  conviction 
on  the  part  of  many  students  that  they  want 
to  do  something  to  help  others,  not  only 
themselves.   This  is  part  of-a  rejection  of 
materialism  as  viewed  by  the  student.  More- 
over, there  Is  a  questioning  of  the  funda- 
mental values  of  our  society,  and  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Over-reaction 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  portion  of  this 
report  which  analyzes  confrontation,  the  ef- 
forts to  control  violence — as  well  as  those 
steps  leading  to  violence — too  often  create 
an  over-reaction  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. In  our  view  there  has  been  an  over- 
reaction  on  the  part  of  students  to  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  unresponsiveness  of 
the  institutions  to  legitimate  calls  for 
change. 

This  compounds  what  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  is  a  complex  problem.  But  an 
excessive  reaction  from  the  outside  world. 
aroused  and  dUturbed  as  it  U,  does  little  to 
help.  In  a  violent  situation,  stv4ients,  fac- 
ulty, administration  and  the  community,  are 
caught  in  a  tangled  web  of  sympathy,  fear. 
reaction  and  frustration.  Obviously  then,  as 
the  Eisenhower  Commission  on  Violence  has 
said  in  its  most  recent  report:  "Over  reaction 
In  response  to  a  violent  illegal  situation  can 
be  very  dangerous." 

The  idea  that  campus  violence  comes  from 
only  a  few  is  a  myth.  There  are  many  dedi- 
cated,  bright  students  who  are  concerned 


about  the  problems  but  who  are  not  yet 
violent.  They  have  not,  however,  rejected 
completely  the  view  that  they  should  resort 
to  violence.  Unfortunately,  they  can  point 
to  some  campuses  where  violence  has  pro- 
duced  results. 

Hypocrisy 

Through  all  the  external  and  internal  fac- 
tors runs  this  thread.  Each  campus  toould 
produce  differing  examples  of  this  theme, 
but  it  is  an  underlying  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  students. 

Students  believe  that  our  society  Is  hypto- 
crltlcal.  They  point  to  the  treatment  of 
blacks  while  contrasting  this  to  the  ideal  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  they  see 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  Media 

Most  of  the  people  we  talked  with  stated 
the  opinion  that  superficial  mass  media  cov- 
erage was  contributing  to  the  widening  dis- 
illusionment and  misunderstanding  between 
the  public  and  the  nation's  campuses.  The 
media,  particularly  that  utilizing  the  visual 
impression,  concentrates  on  the  dramatic,  the 
sensational,  the  viiHd  acts  of  violence  or 
disorder. 

There  is  altogether  too  little  effort  made  to 
thoughtfully  explore  the  underlying  issues 
and  problems  that  concern  the  vast  majority 
of  students  and  educators  who  genuinely 
want  to  change  things  for  the  better.  Not  only 
does  this  distorted  coverage  inflame  the  worst 
fears  and  stereotypes  in  the  public  mind, 
but  it  adds  to  the  frustrations  of  those  try- 
ing to  work  for  progress  and  constructive 
change  on  campus. 

We  believe  the  media  can  and  must  be- 
come a  more  powerful  forum  for  bridging 
the  "perception  and  understanding"  gap  be- 
tween the  public  and  our  universities. 

The  very  nature  of  modem  communica- 
tions— visual,  instantaneous — plays  a  role 
both  in  determining  the  tactics  of  demon- 
strators and  in  shaping  public  opinion  about 
eients  on  a  campus.  The  public  focuses  on 
disorders,  and  these  have  occurred  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  leave  the  impression  that 
little  else  is  taking  place  in  higher  education. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  media 
can  offer  a  mechanism  by  which  misconcep- 
tions can  be  corrected.  Although  some  pub- 
lications and  broadcasting  networks  have 
devoted  substantial  tim.e  and  effort  to  ex- 
cellent indepth  studies  of  the  factors  dis- 
cussed in  this  report,  more  is  required  if  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  created. 

IDEAS   FOR    CONSIDERATION 

As  we  learned,  there  Is  no  single  answer, 
nor  any  set  of  answers,  to  the  problems  faced 
by  students  or  our  society.  ITie  Internal  and 
external  factors  which  we  have  tried  to  cat- 
alogue here  lead  us.  nevertheless,  to  suggest 
for  your  consideration,  Mr.  President,  a  series 
of  ideas  which  we  believe  merit  urgent  con- 
sideration. 

'l.  No  repressive  legislation.  Any  action  by 
the  Congress  or  others  which  would,  for  ex- 
ample, penalize  innocent  and  guillty  alike 
by  cutting  off  all  aid  to  any  institution  which 
has  exi>erienced  difficulty  would  only  serve 
to  confirm  the  cry  of  the  revolutionaries  and 
compound  the  problem  for  each  university. 
This  holds,  also,  for  any  action  which  would 
establish  mediation  or  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  fundamental  responsibility  for  order 
and  conduct  on  the  campus  lies  with  the 
university  community. 

2.  Establish  a  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  In  light  of  our  findings  we  believe 
that  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  would  be  a  valuable  step.  Running 
through  our  report  are  examples  of  problems 
which  students,  faculty,  and  administrators 
have  raised  and  which  deserve  further  ex- 
ploration. What  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  In  research?  What  has  this  con- 
tributed  to   creating   priorities   within   the 
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university?  How  best  can  communication  be 
opened  and  maintained?  How  well  does  this 
report  refiect  the  reality  of  the  American 
college  scene?  These  and  more  would  be  ap- 
propriate questions  for  such  a  Commission 
which  we  believe  should  include  a  thoroughly 
representative  selection  of  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  together  with  the  general 
public.  We  do  not  foresee  an  Investigative 
body  but  rather  one  which  can  help  to  create 
understanding  among  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

3.  Open  conununicatlon  to  university  com- 
munity. We  have  found  that  many  were 
surprised  by  our  visit  and  by  our  willingness 
to  listen  and  learn.  There  is  a  need  to  ex- 
pand lines  of  communication.  We  urge  that 
Cabinet  officers.  Members  of  Congress,  the 
White  House  staff,  and  others  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  begin  an  Increasing  effort  for 
this  kind  of  two-way  street  of  listening, 
learning  and  responding.  Once  our  com- 
munication has  become  established  it  will 
be  Important  to  sustain  it.  Some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  students  were  truly  the 
kind  which  deserve  and  demand  answers. 
Some  of  the  viewpoints  expressed  by  stu- 
dents deserve  understanding.  And  some  of 
the  misconceptions  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment within  which  we  operate  desperately 
need  correction.  This  can  best  be  done,  we 
believe,  through  an  ongoing  program  of 
communication . 

4.  Lower  the  voting  age.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American  college  student  for 
the  most  part  is  better  educated  and  more 
vlally  concerned  wlh  contemporary  problems 
In  our  country  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  our  history.  We  feel  that  active  involve- 
ment In  the  political  process  can  construc- 
tively focus  his  idealism  on  the  most  effective 
means  of  change  In  a  free  society. 

The  right  to  vote  will  give  Young  America 
the  chance  to  become  a  responsible,  par- 
ticipating part  of  our  system.  In  essence  they 
will  have  the  chance  to  put  their  perform- 
ance where  their  words  are. 

Between  the  time  they  become  eligible 
for  the  draft,  and  the  time  they  presently 
become  eligible  to  vote,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  lose  interest  In  politics  and  gov- 
ernment because  there  is  no  right  to  par- 
ticipate. An  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the 
age  of  18  when  their  interest  Is  high  can  help 
engender  in  our  youth  (and  our  future 
leadership)  an  awareness  of  the  full  meaning 
of  democracy. 

5.  Draft  reform.  In  line  with  your  own 
recommendations  for  reform  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  we  believe  Congress  should 
move  to  act  promptly  on  this  Important  Issue. 
It  is  a  matter  which  affects  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  young  people  and  It  Is 
presently  a  sword  over  their  heads.  This  can 
be  improved  and  positive  action  on  the  mat- 
ter would  be  significant. 

6.  Encourage  student  participation  in  poli- 
tics. We  found  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  students  with  whom  we  visited 
hold  little  regard  for  either  political  party. 
The  questioning  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment points  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  estab- 
lished Institutions  and  that  includes  political 
parties.  An  increase  In  this  loss  of  confidence 
poses  a  serious  danger  to  the  viable  function- 
ing of  American  government.  Just  as  govern- 
ment must  be  responsive,  so  must  political 
parties  be  responsive  and  open. 

7.  Expand  opportunities  for  Involvement. 
We  found  an  encouraging  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  students  to  do  something  to  help 
overcome  the  problems  of  our  society.  This 
dedication  or  commitment  to  help  others  is 
a  hopeful,  important  area  which  should  be 
encouraged.  Specifically,  we  recommend 
establishing  a  National  Youth  Foundation. 
We  believe  this  concept  should  be  initiated 
In  order  to  better  utilize  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  student  groups.  Models  of  student- 
community  Involvement  were  found  at  the 
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University  of  South  Carolina,  Radcllff  and 
Michigan  State  University,  among  others, 
and  we  urge  legislation  to  foster  and  encour- 
age this  opportunity  for  experience,  learning 
and  participation. 

We  also  recommend  establishing  a  Student 
Teacher  Corps.  Many  more  students  are  con- 
sidering entering  the  teaching  profession 
and  this  idea  is  one  which  we  feel  should  be 
encouraged.  In  concert  with  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  student  teacher  concept  can  be  a 
valuable  tool  to  tap  student  potential  and 
expand  the  learning  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Further,  we  recommend  increasing  our 
support  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  and 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 
These  three  Federal  programs  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and 
the  institutions  in  responding  to  student 
concerns.  They  are  budgeted  at  levels  far 
below  the  authorization,  and  we  believe  they 
should  be  increased. 

From  the  community  at  large,  American 
business,  which  has  played  such  a  large  role 
in  financially  supporting  higher  education, 
must  commit  human  resources  as  well.  Ex- 
panded Job-opportunity  programs,  work- 
studies  programs,  business  men  and  other 
community  leaders  teaching  on  campus.  In- 
tern and  apprentice  efforts,  leadership  In 
student-community  problem  solving,  attend- 
ance at  campus  forums,  among  others,  could 
measurably  enhance  the  experience-learning 
process. 

8.  Coordinate  youth  programs.  We  think  it 
would  be  helpful  If  an  effort  were  made  to 
coordinate  all  the  present  youth  programs  of 
the  Federal  government  through  one  cen- 
tral office.  At  the  moment  there  is  consider- 
able proliferation  among  many  agencies  as 
well  as  duplication  of  effort.  In  order  to  more 
effectively  use  the  present  resources  of  the 
Federal  government  we  urge  your  considera- 
tion of  a  mechanism  to  coordinate  and  fol- 
low-through the  work  of  our  numerous  pro- 
grams and  agencies. 

9.  Perspective.  There  is  a  need  to  mobilize 
opinion  and  resources.  A  sense  of  perspective 
is  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  students  and 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  What  students  are 
saying  is,  in  some  cases,  the  same  as  what 
the  average  American  is  saying  regarding  pri- 
orities, responsiveness,  and  humanization. 
Presidential  leadership,  governmental  con- 
cern, and  communication  are  all  a  part  of 
the  necessary  work  which  must  be  under- 
taken if  we  are  to  replace  revolution  with 
reform,  and  despair  with  hope.  Clearly  we 
have  found  that  violence  is  no  answer,  and 
that  violence  as  a  means  to  achieve  an  end 
Is  counter-productive.  The  crucial  factor  in 
the  widening  gap  between  students  and 
others  is  the  student's  perception  of  reality. 
That  must  be  understood  by  all  who  seek 
solutions.  This  requires  of  us  comprehension, 
and  of  the  student,  understanding. 

10.  Balance.  Henry  Thoreau  observed  that, 
"There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at  the 
root." 

To  take  an  isolated  view  of  our  universities 
as  the  one  weak  link  In  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  to  unfairly  single  out  college  students, 
their  parents,  professors  and  school  admin- 
istrators. 

We  must  remember  that  the  average  col- 
lege freshman  has  already  undergone  a  dozen 
years  of  formal  education  before  he  enters 
the  gates  of  the  university.  Obviously,  he  is 
going  to  reflect,  at  least  In  some  measure, 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  training 
he  has  already  received.  Many  of  his  atti- 
tudes and  many  of  the  factors  which  may 
lead  him  into  difficulties  on  campus,  have 
already  been  implanted. 

Therefore,  a  sweeping  change  in  campus 
conditions  alone  is  no  guarantee  of  a  return 
to  orderly  progress  in  our  universities.  There 
exist  imperfections  in  our  educational  sys- 
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tern  from  pre-scbool  programs  to  graduate 
studlea.  These  flaws  In  American  education 
deserve  the  Immediate  and  thorough  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  problems  which  have 
already  surfaced  on  the  college  campus  exist 
In  various  dormant  forms  in  our  secondary 
schools,  and  the  Inadequacies  which  foster 
them  can  often  be  traced  back  even  further. 
Until  consistent,  challenging,  quality  educa- 
tion becomes  a  reality,  the  problem  will 
remain. 

AFPXNDIX 

Dynamics  of  Confrontation 
Bvery  stage  of  college  confrontation — "be- 
fore", "during"  and  "after"— la  represented 
among  the  Task  Force  visits,  including: 

Tranquil  campuses:  With  no  history  of, 
and  little  likelihood  of.  disruption. 

Uneasy  campuses:  With  some  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  discontent. 

Troubled  campuses:  With  varloiu  forms 
of  group  clvU  disobedience,  e.g.  sit-ins.  pro- 
test rallies,  occupation  of  buildings. 

Paralyzed  campuses:  With  civil  war  and 
open  military  siege. 

Convalescent     campuses:      With     diverse 
groups  struggling  to  heal  the  wounds  of  con- 
frontation  and  resolve  differences.  But  the 
seeds   of   instability   remain   and   there   are 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  whether  real  prog- 
ress or  continuing  instebility  will  result. 
"  AlthbTigh   schools   vary   widely  in   region, 
size,  student  body  profile,  structure,  gover- 
nance, and  campus  Issues,  there  does  emerge 
a  common  and  almost  predictable  pattern  of 
escalating   circumstances   through   which   a 
university   can   slide   from  dissent  to  open 
confrontation   and   chaos.    This    progressive 
breakdown   Is   by   no  means   Inexorable   on 
every  campus,  since  only  a  few  hundred  of 
the  nation's  2500  colleges  have  experienced 
disruption. 

On  many  campuses  a  good  mix  of  condl- 
tlona,  plus  cooperation  among  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  admlnutratlon  continues  to  make 
it  possible  to  resolve  differences  without 
open  confrontation  and  to  make  progress 
as  a  community.  These  influences  toward 
rational  progress  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  report. 

The  temptation  to  oversimplify  cause  and 
effect  relationships  should  be  resisted — 
keeping  in  mind  that  some  schooU  with 
much  trouble  have  been  working  hardest, 
albeit  unsuccessfully,  to  develop  progressive 
change  and  self-governance. 

However,  the  frequency  of  confrontation 
has  Increased  at  such  an  alarming  rate  over 
the  last  year,  that  it  is  weU  to  look  at  the 
negative  conditions  which  seem  to  accom- 
pany crisis.  Once  the  dynamics  of  thte 
process  sUrt  to  spiral  ahead,  the  forward 
momentum  and  the  fragility  of  any  equi- 
librium lead  to  an  almost  Inevitable  escala- 
tion of  risk,  danger,  and  lack  of  coordinated 
civilized  control  over  events. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Anatomy  of  conflict 

1.  The  underlying  malaise  and  frustration 

with    both    societal    and    personal    issues 

coupled  with  the  existence  of  hardened 
revolutionaries  among  students  and  their 
sympathizers  or  even  counterparts  amone 
the  faculty.  . 

2.  Identification  of  an  emotional  issue 
which  has  broader  appeal  to  the  target 
?roup— non-violent  moderates.  The  issue 
may  be  local  and  narrowly  defined,  eg 
minority  studies,  student  participation "  edu- 
cation reforms— or  It  may  be  broader  and 
more  symbolic,  e.g.  the  "people's  park  "  mili- 
tary Involvement  like  ROTC  or  research 
reaction   to  police  or  military  force. 

3.  In  most  cases,  confrontation  comes  only 
after  frequent  requests  for  change  have  failed 
or  gotten  bogged  down.  These  attempts  may 
cover  several  months  during  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  or  no  action  or  responsive- 
ness other  than  perhaps  talk  or  committee 
wheel  spinning.  These  complaints  and /or 
demands  may  be  legitimate,  or  they  may  be  a 
deliberately  escalating  sequence  designed  to 


force  confrontation.  The  reasons  for  slow 
action  become  less  Important  than  the 
absence  of  results— even  though,  ironically 
the  problems  are  sometimes  not  within  the 
complete  control  of  the  Immediate  university 
community.  Occasionally,  militant  radicals 
may  seek  violence  and  confrontation  im- 
mediately, though  this  often  faUs  from  lack 
of  moderate  student  support. 

4.  Duihxg  this  period,  faculty  and  admin- 
istration are  unable  to  coalesce  around  Initia- 
tion of  prompt  change.  This  usually  results 
in  increased  polarization  and  alienation  of 
more  moderate  students  who  sympathize 
with  some  of  the  basic  Ideas  for  change. 

5.  At  some  time,  often  almost  spontaneous- 
ly, there  is  a  student-initiated  provocation 
or  minor  confrontation,  which  might  take 
the  form  of  a  sit-in  or  rally.  Sometimes,  inci- 
dents such  as  rock-throwing,  yelling  obsceni- 
ties and  destruction  of  property  occur.  Lack 
of  good,  clear,  timely  communications  amone 
faculty,  students,  and  administration  beglni 
to  exacerbate  the  crisis.  Misinformation  be- 
''T^'"°'"^  conunon  than  good  Information 

6.  This  provocation  is  then  often  met  bv 
excessive  and/or  Indiscrtmlnate  rebuff    In- 
cluding the  use  of  out-dated  and  unenforce- 
able disciplinary  procedures  or  even  police 
m  large  numbers,  weapons,  etc.  At  this  point 
the  moderates,  carefully  preconditioned   t<i 
a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  by  events,  by 
fellow  students  of  a  more  radical  orientation 
and  even  by  some  faculty,  and  motivated  by 
their  lack  of  confidence  and  respect  for  the 
establishment,  as  well  as  by  the  Immediate 
violation    of    "their   community",    join    the 
fray  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  Imagine  the  recruits  gained  from 
mtnesslng  a  clubbing,  tear-gassing,  or  firing 
of  riot  guns.  Such  an  overwhelming  situation 
can    readily    give    the    revolutionary    cause 
legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  campus 
moderates.  Thus,  it  accelerates  the  process 
of     radicalizing"    a   major    portion    of   the 
student  body.  In  most  cases  this  change  is 
irreversible   once   made.   By  thU   time,   the 
Original  Issue  has  given  way  to  far  broader 
symbolic  implications— and  the  original  core 
of  radicals,  whether  SDS  or  some  other,  have 
been  swept  aside  by  the  tide  of  events   No 
'"^  *^''~"*®y  ^*''*  achieved  their  objective 
7.  Positions  of  all  parties  become  hardened' 
alternatives  narrow  as  everyone  stands  on 
principle",  and   virtually   no  one  has  full 
control  over  events.  Finally,  because  of  the 
excesses  on  both  sides,  there  usually  ensues 
a    period    of    negotiations    where    all    sides 
respond  to  pressures  and  some  sort  of  com- 
promise U  worked  out— but  only  because  the 
pressures  are  so  Intense. 

8.  Relative  calm  returns,  but  left  behind 
is  an  atmosphere  of  latent  crisis.  Student 
attitudes  are  more  embittered  and  there  may 
be  a  polarization  among  faculty,  admlnlstra- 
"2;.  *°£  ™°"  certainly,  the  surrounding 
public.  To  many,  there  U  a  general  veri- 
fication of  the  principle  that  only  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  confrontation  can  produce 
meaningful  change,  at  least  in  the  short 
run.  Others  sometimes  see  a  few  seeds  of 
progress  along  with  continuing,  and  Derhaos 
more  serious  problems  f        f" 
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WHO  WILL  WEEP  FOR  AMERICA'S 
CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  activities 
in  the  recent  days  make  it  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  America  are  not  going  to  per- 
nut  violation  of  their  children's  sexual 
privacy  by  schools  under  some  farfetched 
theory  of  neoeducation. 


Several  letters  and  news  clippings  fni 
low  my  remarks:  ^^^sb  loi- 

Rock  Island,  III 

Hon.  JOHN  R.  RARICK,  ^"y^S.isW. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Six:  I  have  read  the  ConCTes.s)nn.i 
Record  containing  your  commentf  o^'Thi 
monstrous  sex  education  programs  designed 
to  devour  the  moral  fibre  of  American  yomK 
Please  accept  my  gratitude  for  your  cou 
rageous  attack  on  the  antl-Ood  crus^,« 
promoting  this  filth.  It's  too  bad  thaT^*n 
y^r  colleagues  aren't  also  All  AmerLn 
TOO  many  of  them  have  never  botS^ 

r/^""^*  '^^^  "*  supposed  to  be  represen?^ 
ng  people  of  a  nation  founded  under  God- 
therefore,   have  lent  their  services   to  anv 
and     every     anti-American     and    anti-G^ 

rrilS'iTess"''"''^  ""«  ^*-'"'^-    ""S 

cf.T^''  ''^'""^nts  about  "Hitler's  Children- 
stirred  my  memory.  (April  16,  1969-&^2?96> 
Years  ago,  while  In  my  teens,  I  wTottl 
these  Children.  The  movie,  "liitler^s  Chn 
dren"  should  be  required  vlewine  for  t^  ' 
young  people.  Perhaps  man?  o?«Iem^ouid 
do  as  I  did  and  identify  with  th«  f2^  ^ 
girl  carted  off  to  a  bSurcamn  JT,  '^•' 
sterilized  because  she  r^Tu^'HirmeiT 
ual  community  property,  still  vlv^STn  m, 

nyJ,^^-  "**  ^^^  educational  process  our 
Children  are  being  instructed  in  Vhftech' 
nique  of  coitus:  are  beine  toiti  th«„  I 
decide  for  themselves  Xther  SamL* 
fr^"  K  "'"'°°«hips  are  moral  or^tamo  'a!? 
are  being  given  contraceptive  infomatlon 
den  „^*  ^'^"ols  -to  spare  them  the  bur" 
den  Of  unwanted  children":  and  belne  t^id 
the  Old  "thou  Shalt  nots"  no  longlr  !pp,y 

t^^f°**  ^^°  P'°*«*  *!>'«  evil  anlmans  1^' 
teaching  are  told  they  must  face  the  nece  * 
sity  of  an  ethlcal-humanlstic-rellKious  an 
proach  toward  sexuality.  Those  who  refuse 

Sckli    r  l^^^  ^°«^^^  "«  Vigorous  V  at! 
tacked    by    the   NEA,   PTA    SIECUS  %hp« 
Sexology,  and  all  the  other  organ^'ed^i 
cho-sexual  gulls.  Even  U.S.  EdS^^com.' 
Upf  rTt^'rtf  ™?H  ^-    ^"^'^    (according   to  ; 

^JL^       "°'*  *^  "^^^   '*»«  children,  but  the 
sitTnr^  °'*"  "^^  ineducable  int«n  gen! 

elude   tW,^^^'"^"'8  «="*^«ns.  These  in! 

SS^  fp^L*^"**  ^°''^*-  ">««  parents 
^.«^T.  ^*^°^  Americans  are  also  called  a 
minority"  and  there  are  no  laws  to  protec' 

exSid^  r^^  "^  ^"°°^'  ^"*=*»  paints  are 
cauon^dv^  SP°'°*°'*°*  ^  *be  Sex  Edu- 
ntw-  ^.^  ^"^  °'**''*  ^y  a  ^^^  "^t  reads  in 
t^\^u  S"P«rtntendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
^^rH^K  ^PS°^°*  *  P«"°°*  t°  tbe  Advisory 
S^«    ^^bo  Shall  be  members  of,  and  shall 

?^^^^  ""*  ^°''™^  ?"»»"<=•  ^  maWng  such 
appointments,  the  Superintendent  shltl  give 
due  consideration  to  the  recommendations 
«f  various  reUglous,  professional,  civic  and 
educational  groups  interested  in  providing 
^d^      **"'*"  m  public  schools."  (emphasis 

So  you  see,  sir.  by  the  very  law  Itself, 
parents  who  treasure  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  parenthood;  who  not  only  are 
willing  to  but  do  impart  sex  educatton  to 
their  children  and  who  do  not  want  the  pub- 
lic school  system  invading  this  area  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
"general  public"  in  nilnols. 


A  policy  statement  from  the  Illinois  Sex 
Education  Advisory  Board  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing double  talk:  ".  .  .  family  life  and  sex 
education  in  nilnols  should  not  violate  the 
Kllgious  principles  of  the  students  or  par- 
ents." Three  paragraphs  later  this  same  board 
states,  ".  .  .  We  are  now  moving  toward  a 
more  ethlcal-humanlstic-rellgious  approach 
based  upon  both  facts  and  values." 

An  etbical-humanlstic-rellglous  approach 
definitely  violates  Judeo-Chrlatlan  religious 
principles.  It  further  violates  the  principles 
of  any  person  believing  in  a  Supreme  Being 
because  "humanism  presupposes  man's  sole 
dependence  on  natural  and  social  resources 
and  acknowledges  no  supernatural  power. 
Humanists  believe  that  morality  is  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  men  are  inter-dependent 
and,  therefore,  responsible  to  one  another." 
{Gale's  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  6th  Edi- 
tion.) 

This  Humanist  pack  of  anti-God,  anti- 
Christ  promoters  also  plans  to  "promote 
ethical  educational  curricula  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  religious  training"  in  our  nation's 
public  schools.  Already,  their  educational 
suscepte  are  force-feeding  this  "ethical  edu- 
cational curricula"  and  the  Humanist  religion 
to  American  children  under  the  guise  of  sex 
education,  family  life,  group  dynamics,  ra- 
tional thinking  and  other  equally  enticing 
names. 

A  sweet  little  old  lady  "friend"  is  flitting 
around  the  countryside  spouting  polly-adler- 
Ish  advice  to  boys  and  girls,  even  using  four- 
letter  words  describing  sexual  activity  sans 
embarrassment.  Sexologists  with  degrees  In 
higher  perversion  are  writing  and  filming 
some  of  the  material  teens  and  tots  are  told 
to  absorb.  Computer  makers  are  helping  pro- 
gram nothing-is-wrong-with-looklng-at-the- 
genltals-of-the-opposite-sex  data  into  stu- 
dents' minds.  Smut  peddlers,  filth  purveyors 
and  sex  orgy  organizers  are  drooling  over 
their  anticipated  financial  gains;  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  indeed  almost  the 
"over-ripe  fruit"  ready  for  the  picking  by  the 
beast  of  Communism. 

Without  a  doubt,  Education  USA  is  play- 
ing hide  and  slecus  with  parent-reared  chil- 
dren who  have  been  taught  to  obey  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Now  HEW  plans  to  use  tax- 
payers' money  to  give  future  sexologists  a 
headstart.  They  plan  to  protect  children  of 
the  ix>or  from  the  corruption  of  a  family 
environment:  save  them  from  a  mother's 
warm  and  loving  arms;  and  deliver  them 
from  the  evil  Joy  of  affectionately  sharing  a 
meager  treat  with  siblings. 

Perhaps  HEW'ers  subscribe  to  the  high 
calibre  inibllcation  Phi  Delta  Kappan  which 
circulated  an  "Early  Childhood  Education 
Special  Edition"  in  March,  1969.  In  this  Issue, 
James  B.  McDonald,  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  penned  an  article 
entitled  "A  Proper  Curriculum  for  Young 
Children."  I  quote  Mr.  McDonald:  ".  .  .  Much 
of  the  rest  of  a  child's  'normal'  life  holds 
similarly  competing  possibilities.  Playing 
with  mother's  pots  and  pans  will  fascinate 
the  very  young  and  is  of  great  interest  and 
value;  but  if  the  child  were  placed  in  a 
school  setting  with  blocks  and  other  care- 
fully selected  objects  for  developing  percep- 
tion and  dexterity,  would  this  not  be  a  po- 
tentially much  better  environment?" 

"For  many  years  many  of  us  have  assumed 
that  putting  the  child  in  school  at  an  early 
age  takes  him  out  of  his  natural  environ- 
ment and  puts  him  In  a  contrived  setting. 
Only  recently  has  our  understanding  of  the 
ecology  of  human  living  and  the  nature  of 
man's  relationship  to  his  technology  clearly 
forced  us  to  realize  that  the  choice  for  edu- 
cating young  children  is  not  between  a  con- 
trived and  a  natural  environment,  but  be- 
tween a  planned  and  haphazard  man-made 
environment.  This  new  understanding  sug- 
gests that  we  should  as  a  society  deliberately 
intervene,  as  early  smd  as  often  and  for  as 
long  a  time  as  poeslble,  to  provide  the  opti- 
mum man-made  environment  for  our  cbll- 
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dren  .  .  .  (this  environment)  must  have  qual- 
ities which  elicit  and  shape  human  potential 
In  an  ethically  acceptable  way. . .  ." 

Such  mousey-tongue  philosophy  denies 
the  wisdom  of  Almighty  OodI  He  placed  His 
only  begotten  Son  In  a  family  setting  for 
proper  rearing  I  Woe  unto  them  who  think 
themselves  wiser  than  God! 

Childhood  for  those  already  bom  is  crim- 
inal, therefore  should  be  abolished,  accord- 
ing to  the  Communist  International  Con- 
spiracy (CIC). 

Preventing  future  births  is  the  duty  of  sex 
educators?  Illinois  Sex  Education  Advisory 
Board  member  Howard  S.  Hoyman  has  said 
children  are  growing  up  in  a  society  losing 
its  consensus  on  such  issues  as  abortion,  con- 
traception, premarital  coitus  and  masturba- 
tion. He  also  said  a  new,  more  permissive  sex 
standard  for  both  sexes  is  emerging.  This 
educator  says,  "I  now  believe  that,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
teaching  about  contraception  in  our  second- 
ary schools."  (The  Educators  Digest,  Feb. 
1969). 

With  the  Humanist  morality  and  situation 
ethics  "friends"  teaching  our  youngsters  how 
to  prevent  pregnancy  while  having  coitus; 
HEW'ers  preventing  tots  from  ever  hearing 
the  teaching  of  Ood's  doctrine  and  rules  for 
moral  conduct;  parental  authority  being 
usurped  by  the  public  school  system;  Oeorge 
Orwell's  1984  will  come  long  before  that  year. 
The  hammer  and  sickle  wlelders  predict  1972. 

Why  are  so  many  parents  too  blind  to  see 
and  to  apathetic  to  care  that  their  babies 
will  have  the  security  of  slavery? 

Yesteryear,  America  wept  for  "Hitler's 
Children".  Tomorrow,  who  will  weep  for 
her's? 

Sincerely, 

Frances  H.  PuitcELL. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June  6. 
1969] 

Sex  Education  Foes  Assailed  by  Head  of 

Teachers'  Union 

(By   Marvin   Coble) 

The  president  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Education  Association  charged  yesterday  that 
opponents  of  sex  education  are  using  the 
issue  "as  a  club  to  attack  public  education 
and  representative  government  Itself." 

'While  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
administration  to  defend  the  philosophy  of 
the  sex  education  curriculum,  the  teachers 
association  Itself  must  defend  against  the 
thinly  disguised  political  attack  which  is  be- 
ing made  upon  public  education,"  said  Dr. 
J.  David  Eberly. 

His  comments  are  contained  In  a  si>eclal 
16-page  report  being  sent  to  MCEA's  3,800 
members. 

CALLS    rr    'COVER    UP' 

Citing  a  rally  held  In  the  county  last  week 
by  700  p>ersons  opposed  to  sex  education, 
Eberly  said: 

"This  rally  wasn't  what  It  seemed.  It  was 
a  cover-up  for  a  much  larger  and  much  more 
dangerous  motive  than  to  ban  sex  education 
programs  in  the  schools.  It  Is  a  deliberate 
attempt  by  forces  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  pub- 
lic education  to  use  an  emotional  issue  to 
inflame  and  distort  public  opinion." 

Eberly  said  the  rally  was  marked  by  the 
"communistic  plot  and  devlls-are-at-work 
philosophy"  espoused  by  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, the  Christian  Crusade,  the  American 
Education  Lobby,  the  Liberty  Lobby  "and  the 
raft  of  other  extremists." 

He  warned  the  teachers  to  fight  any  at- 
tempts by  "extremists  to  take  over,"  warning 
that  they  then  might  seek  elective  office. 

"And  what  might  they  do  If  they  were  In 
the  educational  drivers'  seat?"  Eberly  asked. 
"Watch  out  for  textbook  censorship,  firing  of 
teachers  who  disagree  with  the  'official  line' 
and  the  end  of  funded  budgets  for  the  edu- 
cational programs  we've  all  been  fighting  for." 

Last  week's  rally,  sponsored  by  the  funda- 
mentalist   American    Council    of    Christian 
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Churches  of  Maryland,  kicked  off  a  statewide 
drive  for  the  repeal  of  Maryland's  1967  educa- 
tion law  requiring  a  sex  education  program  In 
all  grades,  starting  In  kindergarten. 

Montgomery  now  gives  sex  education  in 
the  Bth  and  11th  grades  and  conducts  a  pilot 
sex  education  program  in  11  elementary 
schools.  Most  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the  elementary  program,  which  will  be  ex- 
panded next  year  to  include  15  or  20  addi- 
tional Montgomery  schools. 

EXPLAINS   PROGRAM 

The  county's  school  system  has  explained 
its  sex  education  program  in  a  leaflet  given 
to  children  to  take  home  to  their  parents. 

This  leaflet  says  the  "Family  Life  and  Sex 
Education"  curriculum  guide  being  used  in 
the  11  elementary  schools  contains  216  pages, 
only  10  of  which  "deal  with  what  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  'sex  education'." 

"The  average  child,  over  his  seven-year 
elementary  school  career,  in  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade,  would  devote  about  250 
hours  to  family  life  education,"  the  leaflet 
says.  "At  most,  six  to  eight  hours,  and  all  of 
that  in  the  fifth  grade,  would  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  human  reproduction." 

The  school  board  will  hear  a  report  on  the 
school  system's  sex  program  at  10:30  a.m. 
Tuesday.  The  public  Is  Invited  to  attend. 


[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State  Times, 
June  16,  19691 
Blueprint  for   Sex   ESjucation 
(By  Russell  Kirk) 
In  nearly  every  state,  this  year,  boards  of 
education,  legislatures,  public  school  teach- 
ers and  parents  are  involved  in  controversies 
about  whether  public  schools  should   offer 
Instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  sex — and.  If 
so,  how.  This  controversy  has  been  hottest 
in   California  and   Louisiana.  Your  servant 
attended  the  final  hearings,  this  spring,  of 
California's    State    Board    of    Education    on 
this  topic. 

The  g^udellnes  adopted  by  California's 
board  ought  to  be  useful  elsewhere  In  this 
country.  I  summao-ize  them  here.  California's 
constitution  prescribes  that  the  ptibUc 
schools  work  for  moral  improvement.  The 
board  believes  that  instruction  In  family  life 
and  health  education  to  be  a  part  of  that 
improvement — including  prudent  instruc- 
tion In  sexual  matters.  As  the  board  points 
out,  much  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
and  powers  of  sex  exists.  What  can  or  should 
the  public  schools  do  about  this? 

"The  primary  responsibility  for  sex  edu- 
cation is  that  of  the  home,"  the  California 
Board  of  Education  resolves.  "However,  the 
school,  along  with  the  church,  has  a  sec- 
ondary role  in  supporting  and  supplement- 
ing the  home's  responsibility." 

Instruction  concerning  sex  should  be  con- 
ducted, say  the  California  guidelines,  "by 
a  team  of  qualified  instructors.  Including 
professionals  who  have  shown  an  aptitude 
for  working  with  young  people  and  who  have 
received  special  training;  and  utilizing  phy- 
sicians as  recommended  by  local  medical  so- 
cieties as  consultants,  advisers  and  resource 
persons." 

All  materials  in  such  courses  should  be 
studied  by  a  citizens'  committee,  the  board 
reconunends — such  committees  to  consist  of 
doctors,  nurses,  school  administrators,  rep- 
resentatives of  parent  groups,  cl«"gymen, 
representatives  of  police  and  the  like. 

Such  programs  should  be  voluntary,  not 
mandatory. 

There  should  be  no  depreciation  in  such 
courses  of  religious  beliefs  or  of  parental 
teachings;  moral  values  and  the  family 
should  be  emphasized. 

Instruction  about  human  reproduction 
should  not  be  presented  to  children  less  than 
nine  years  old. 

Parents  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
materials  used  In  th»*  classroom  and  for  In- 
struction at  home:  they  should  participate  In 
all  evaluation  of  such  materials. 
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Bvaliratlon  of  such  programa  should  be 
continuous,  and  successful  programs  should 
b«  studied. 

Finally,  the  California  Board  of  Education 
declares  that  "sex  educaUon"  materials  from 
the  Sex  Information  Ctouncll  of  the  United 
States  (SIECUS)  should  be  eliminated  from 
public  BchooU. 

This  last  recommendation  will  be  of  Inter- 
est In  most  states;  and  this  commentator 
^fH^  concurs  with  the  California  board. 
SIECUS  Is  a  kooky  outfit;  and  despite  Its 
imposing  name  It  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  federal  government,  nor  any 
subsidy  from  public  funds.  For  the  most  part. 
SIECUS  Is  an  offshoot  of  a  little  eccentric 
group  called  the  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ciation—not  to  be  confused  with  the  great 
humanists  of  the  Renaissance. 

So  unless  you  court  trouble  with  parents 
dear  school  administrator,  give  the  SIECUS 
materials  short  shrift.  SIECUS  tries  to  Im- 
part  a  "new  morality  that  would  be  anath- 
ema to  the  great  majority  of  parents  and 
responsible  citizens  In  any  community 
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Drugs,  Sex,  Nabcotics,  Pornography  and  the 
Philosophy  Behind  Them 
(By  Mary  Ann  Hamren) 
NarcoOcs  Is  one  way  to  break  down  moral- 
tty  andsex  is  another.  Which  comes  firsts 
you  Cio-declde.  As  you  will  see,  the  ultimate 
goal  Is  total  degradation  of  womanhood  and 
the  moral  breakdown  of  your  youth    (boys 
and  girls).  Perhaps  It  will  be  necessary  for 
women  to  defend  their  femininity   The  goal 
^  our  opposition  Is  to  create  chaos— it  has 
been    successful    with    the    adults    and    we 
cannot  blame  our  young  people.  Adults  are 
confused,  too. 

Before  I  start  I  want  to  quote  "An  Open 
i-etter  to  Man."  This  was  circulated  and  read 
on  the  radio  and  on  television.  It  carries  an 
excellent  message.      . 

"I   am    a   woman-.  'l   am   your   wife,    your 
sweetheart,    your    mother,    your    daughter 
your   sister  .  .  .  your   friend.    I   need    youi^ 
help.  I  was  created  to  give  to  the  world  gen- 
tleness, understanding,  serenity,  beauty  and 
i?T«„^  *™  finding  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
fulfill   my  purpose.   Many   people  In   adver- 
tising, motion  pictures,  television  and  radio 
have  ignored  my  inner  qualities  and  have 
repeatedly  used  me  only  as  a  symbol  of  sex 
This  humiliates  me;  It  destroys  my  dignity 
It  prevents  me  from  being  what  you  want 
me  to  be— an  example  of— beauty,  inspira- 
tion and  love.  Love  for  my  children,  love  for 
my  husband,  love  of  my  God  and  Country 
I  need  your  help  to  restore  me  to  my  true 
position  ...  to  allow  me  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose for  Which  I  was  created.  I  know  you 
will   find   a   way."  Gentlemen,   we  do  need 
your  help. 

I  will  not  elaborate  much  about  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  schools  and  SIECUS— others 
are  doing  that  today.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a 
different  viewpoint,  at  least  for  those  of  you 
who  are  not  familiar  with  what  U  going  on  in 
San  Francisco  and  Berkeley. 

On  October   16,   1968,   the  San   Francisco 
Chronicle  announced  a  National  Forum  on 
Sex  and  Drugs.  This  forum  has  been  given  a 
$20,000  grant  for  the  first  year  by  the  Glide 
Foundation,  the  Van  Amerlngen  Foundation 
and   the   Spectamur  Agenda  of   New   York 
Two  sociologists.  Dr.  Joel  Port,  M.D..  Public 
Health     Specialist,     sociologist-crimlnologist 
and  nationally  known  expert  on  drug  use 
and  abuse,  and  Rev.  Ted  Mcllvenna.  direc- 
tor of  operational  education  for  the  Glide 
Urban  Center  In  San  Francisco,  made  the 
announcement.!   This  forum   of   sexual   in- 
struction will  Include  heterosexuallty.  homo- 
sexuality, abortion  and  birth  control  prostl- 
tutlon,  pornography,  development  of  sexual 
attitudes  and  behavior  and  sex  laws.  The  drug 
part  will  go  into  "patterns  of  use  and  abuse 
treatment,  prevention,  laws  relaUng  to  alco' 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


hoi.   tobacco,   marlju&na.  stimulants    seda- 
tlvee,  narcotics.  LSD.  etc.^  The  forum's  board 
of  advisors  include  Albert  Ellis,  director  of 
The  Institute  for  Rational  Living.  (Remem- 
ber thU  group— Institute  for  Rational  Llv- 
tag  )    Dr.   Frederick  Meyers.   U.C.   School   of 
Medicine,  is  also  on  the  forum's  board  of  ad- 
vlsers.3  The  brochure  covering  thU  forum  of 
courses  has  an  Introductory  course  on  human 
sexuality  and  mlnd-alterlng  drug  use  and 
abuse,  sexual  senslOvlty  group  for  couples, 
aesthetics  of  sex.  Of  further  interest  Is  the 
^t  that  Joel  Port  was    (perhaps  stUl  is) 
World   Health   OrganlzaUon   Consultant   on 
Drugs  and  United  Nations  Social  Affairs  Offi- 
cer; he  has  worked  with  the  United  Nations 
in  Geneva. 

During  January  of  last  year  (1968),  there 
was  a  movement  for  the  Dr.  Joel  Fort  legal 
support  fund.  This  was  because  of  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Port  as  director  of  San  Francis- 
co's Center  for  Special  Problems.  Two  of  the 
Issues  Involved  with  his  dismissal  were-  (1) 
Dr.  Port  symbolizes  the  public  health  and 
soclologlc  approach  to  homosexuals  and  drug 
users    which    radically    contrasts    with    the 
punitive  law  enforcement  approach.  (2)   Dr 
Fort  has  been  a  creative.  Innovative  public 
health  leader.  .  .     The  removal  of  one  inno- 
vator from  the  public  sector  limits  the  effec- 
tiveness of  city  government  and  makes  crea- 
tive change  more  difficult.*  (This  is  what  Dr 
Fort's  supporters  believed.) 

SIECUS    frequently   recommends   reprints 
of  sexology  magazine  articles  such  as  those 
written   by   Dr.    Albert  Ellis.   ElUs  is   not   a 
SIECUS   Board   member,    but   is   one   of   its 
"status"  resource  persons,  whose  writings  are 
recommended.^  Dr.  EllU  (speaking  of  pornog- 
raphy)   thinks  that    "Even  for  youngsters- 
skiing  is  much  more  dangerous."  He  does  not 
believe  that  pornography  contributes  to  ab- 
normal sexual  behavior."  A  contrasting  opin- 
ion   to    this    was   made   during   the   Fortas 
hearings  in  September  1968  with  regard  to 
a  case  where  a  young  boy  had  witnessed  a 
stag  film.  On  the  way  home  at  an  Intersec- 
tion he  got  into  a  car,  he  commandeered  the 
car,  he  took  the  girl  and  raped  and  killed  her 
During  the    congressional    hearings,    James 
Clancy.  Attorney,  stated  that  'there  are  two 
dangers.  One  is  that  it  will  cause  criminal 
conduct."  And  he  says,  "We  are  not  so  con- 
cerned with  this.  But  the  second  Is  that  it 
will  cause  the  youth  to  believe  that  because 
it  is  tolerated  In  the  community,  it  is  an  ac- 
ceptable standard.  And  this  is  what  we  are 
concerned  with." ' 

Another  statement  worth  mentioning  which 
Dr.  Ellis  made  was  "A  significantly  higher 
percentage  of  Callfomlans  have  liberal  atti- 
tudes towards  premarital  sex  relations 
nudism,  wife-swapping,  homosexuality,  and 
other  forms  of  non-traditional  sex  be- 
havior." -  Now  we  will  start  to  discuss  por- 
nography—from the  Sunbathing  Magazine 

BLr,^}^'^    ^"'^    *°**    ^^     Klrkendall    (of 
SIECUS   and   Sexology   Magazine)    both   are 
being  quoted,  but  Dr.  Ellis  says  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  a  girl's  psyche  endangered  by  her 
having  premarital  relations?  No.  her  psyche 
Is   only  endangered   If  she  erroneously   be- 
lieves that  she  is.  a  horrible  person  for  having 
such  relations." »  Dr.  Ellis'  speaking  engage- 
ments m  California  Include  talks  at  Atas- 
cadero  State  Hospital  for  sex  offenders    Esa- 
len  Institute  at  Big  Sur  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Mental   Health   Association  >•  These 
are  the  places  they  send  this  expert  to  speak 
Note  Esalen.  In  True  Magazine— EllU  encour- 
ages—indeed, even  urges— young  Americans 
to   perpetrate  almost  any  sexual   act   their 
cunning   Uttle  minds   can   devise.   In   Ellis- 
view,  a  man  is  not  only  wise  to  engage  in 
trial  marriage  but  Insane  If  he  doesn't  Above 
all.  Ellis  preaches  against  feeling  guilty  or 
remorseful.   Peace  of  mind   lies  in  promis- 
cuity,   salvation    In    sin.    sanity    In    educa- 
tion. .  .  .  Doctor    Ellis    practices    what    he 
preaches.     .     Such  a  man  might  be  labeled 
immoral  and  bis  Ideas  relegated  to  the  absurd 
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and  the  pornographic— except  that  he  soeav. 
from  a  plaUorm  of  respectability."  Thirwa. 
the  end  of  this  one  quote  from  True  Mau^ 
zine— and  there  are  a  total  of  four  pages 

Back   to  Joel  Port— in   the  Berkelev  r«,k 
of  March  29,   1968,  headlined  "Pot  Meet^ 
Heads  Disappointed  by  Compromise  Stance- 
While  the^  audience  listened  to  Dr  Joel  Port' 
the  San  Prandsoo  psychiatrist,  call  for  Te 
removal  of  all  drug  matters  from  the  hands 
of  the  police  into  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession,  no  other  speaker  went  even  that 
f ar  .  .  .  Many  heads  said   they   were   irkwi 
by  the  fact  that  the  participants  so  car^ 
fully  avoided  any  reference  to  their  own  uL 
of    marijuana,    but    talked    at    such    weat 
length   about  patterns  of  drug  use  amonR 
the    young.    In    the   same   article.    Dr    Fred 
Myers,   Professor   of   Pharmacology   at   ur 
and   Dr.    David    Smith    of   Halght   Ashburv 
Medical  Clinic  stressed  the  difficulties  of  do- 
ing  adequate  research  about  marijuana  un- 
der   the  current  laws.«  I  wish  I  had  more 
time  to  read  this  whole  article  to  you— tKe„ 
are  the  experts.  ^ 

This    brings   me   to  the  Journal   of  Psv- 
ohedellc  Drugs,  edited  by  David  E.  Smith 
M^i.»r,?„  published     by     Halght-Ashburv 
Medical  CUnlc.  There  are  two  volumes   one 
on  drugs  and  religion  and  one  on  drugs  and 
the  law.  Among  the  writers  are  David  Smith 
and  Frederick  Meyers.  This  Is  pubUshed  by 
the     Medical     Center     Psyohophannacoloey 
Study,   Department  of   Pharmacologv    n^l 
verslty  of  California  Medical   Center— more 
experts  teaching  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
be  well   trained  in  our  medical  profession 
On  page  59  we  are  referred  to  the  Bible  and 
some  kind  of  a  recipe.  I  shall  quote-  "The 
priests  are  Instructed  to  put  it  on  their  gar- 
ments, on  the  tabernacle,  and  on  the  hang- 
ngs  of  the  tent.  I  can  guarantee  you  that 
if  the  priests  did  so.  whoever  went  into  that 
tent   for   longer   than   fifteen   minutes  was 
turned  on.  because  the  ingredients  of  that  oil 
are  a  volatile  spice,  frankincense,  and  mvTih 
the  mixture  of  which  wUl  produce  a  turned- 
on  experience.""  And  so  the  experts  teach 
about  the  Bible,  and  this  is  In  a  medical 
school. 

Another  platform  of  respectabdUty  would 
be  the  California  Teachers  Association    At 
the   CTA   State   conference   on   educational 
research,  held  November  14-15.  1968  in  San 
Francisco  we  find  many  stimulating  speak- 
ers. In  the  Research  R68um6  of  this  CTA  con- 
ference  we  read  about  the  different  sessions 
which  include  subjects  such  as  Drug  Abuse 
Sex    and    Activist    Youth.    Race    Relations! 
AUenated  Youth.  Youth  Breaks  the  Rules, 
Sexual    Freedom    in    the    Schools.    We   find 
speakers  such  as  Dr.  Eleanore  B.  Luckey  Dr 
^1   Fort.   David   Smith    (Halght- Ashburv),' 
Frederick   Meyers    (remember   the   Berkeley 
Barb)    Dr.  Ralph  Eckert.  Dr.  Lester  Klrken- 
dall. Nathaniel  Colley,  Ian  Grand   (Experi- 
mental College— S.F.  State).  Bruce  Hartford 
Of  SDS  and  Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  and 
the  most  famous  Paul  Cook  of  the  Anaheim 
Schools.  I  wonder  how  the  members  of  the 
different  panels  fared  with  the  experts— there 
were  many  other  names  but  we  will  save  time 
by  not  pursuing  this  further. 

Near  the  end  of  the  resumd  we  come  to  a 
discussion  by  George  Isaac  Brown,  "The 
Esalen-Ford  Project  for  Innovation  in  Hu- 
manistic Education."  This  is  where  they 
utilize,  especially  when  working  with  dis- 
advantaged studente,  principles  of  Gestalt 
therapy  to  the  classroom.  This  is  where  they 
are  selecting  approaches  that  could  be 
adapted  for  the  pubUc  school  curriculum. 
Here,  too,  we  include  sensitivity  training  and 
encounter  groups,  improvlslonal  therapy 
games,  body  awareness  techniques,  creativity 
training,  etc."  Good  descriptions,  don't  you 
think?  Note— we  are  back  to  Esalen  and  we 
have  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  on  this  one. 

Another  platform  of  respectabUity— the 
same  organization,  California  Teachers  Asso- 
clatlon— the  pubUcatlon  is  the  January  1969 
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Journal.  Here  we  find  an  article  by  Eleanore 
B.  Luckey,  "Sex  Education,  Why?"  and  she 
refers  to  the  writings  of  Isadore  Rubin.  An- 
other story  by  Joel  Fort  called  Drugs  and 
Sex.  Here  Dr.  Fort  says,  "The  preparation  of 
the  teacher,  and  subsequently  of  the  teach- 
er's students,  should  Include  ability  to  think 
through  the  lies,  distortions,  and  glamorizing 
about  sex  and  drugs  by  advertising,  politi- 
cians, and  drug  police,  and  to  desensatlonal- 
Ize  and  demythologize  the  subject  matter. 
An  ability  to  be  honest  and  open  and  to 
handle  controversial  material  Is  necessary  and 
the  teacher  must  resist  extremist  pres- 
sures. ...  If  a  teacher  sees  nothing  undesir- 
able about  alcohol  or  marijuana  or  indis- 
criminate sexual  Intercourse,  it  would  seem 
best  for  him  not  to  teach  and  not  to  be  as- 
signed such  a  course." "  Likewise,  If  he  is 
convinced  that  masturbation  or  cigarette- 
smoking  makes  a  student  totally  evil,  he 
shouldn't  have  this  responsibility.  Extreme 
sanctions  or  penalties  have  been  ineffective 
In  eliminating  drug  or  sex  "deviance,"  and 
have  been  destructive  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  lives.  This  is  the  CTA  maga- 
zine. These  are  the  experts. 

I  am  running  short  of  time — we  have  not 
even  started  with  the  visual  aids.  These  tie- 
in  SIECUS  with  pornography.  We  could  talk 
about  the  philosophy  of  "sex,  a  positive  so- 
cial action,  and  violence,  a  negative."  Mr. 
Champlln,  Los  Angeles  Times  entertainment 
editor,  said  in  Sherman  Oaks  at  a  PTA  meet- 
ing in  November  1968  that  he  is  more  con- 
cerned with  violence.'*  We  read  of  Dr.  Roger 
S.  Johnson  stating  at  the  California  Hospital 
Medical  Center  in  November  1968  that  "per- 
haps the  more  we  promote  intimacy,  the  less 
manifestations  of  violence  we  should  have." 
"In  sexuality,  the  growth  of  intimacy,  there 
may  be  a  possible  way  of  channeling  and  re- 
directing these  Impulses."  '■ 

We  read  in  the  Weekend  Jaybird  about  the 
Elysium  Institute  and  its  members  who  were 
arrested.  Mr.  Stanley  Fleishman  (attorney) 
claims  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  ordinance 
against  nudity  is  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Lang 
of  Elysium  Institute  Is  pleased  that  the  court 
has  recognized  the  inherent  decency  of  the 
naked  human  body.  Man  was  created  in  God's 
own  image  and  It's  time  we  admitted  that 
either  our  belief  in  a  God  after  whom  we 
have  been  patterned  is  wrong — or  that  our 
shame  at  the  sight  of  our  bodies  is  ridiculous. 
We  must  admit  to  the  inherent  decency  of 
the  naked  human  body." 

Now  we  can  see  the  publication  of  Elysium 
Institute.  Their  address  is  on  Pernwood  Ave- 
nue In  Los  Angeles.  We  find  under  the  Ely- 
slum  Institute  Directory  that  the  Elysium 
Research  and  Development  Institute  is  com- 
piling reference  material  on  the  growing 
number  of  organizations  in  this  country  and 
abroad  which  are  concerned,  as  is  the  In- 
stitute, with  seeking  means  to  enhance  man's 
physical,  emotional  and  Intellectual  devel- 
opment In  an  environment  of  openneae,  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance.  Some  of  these  or- 
ganizations are: 

.American  Humanist  Association,  Univer- 
sity of  Humanism,  Institute  for  Rational  Liv- 
ing, Ketros,  American  Sexual  Freedom 
Movement,  Human  Betterment  Association, 
American  Sunbathing  Assn.,  Castalla  Foun- 
dation, Round  Table,  School  of  Living, 
SIECUS,  Underground  Press  Syndicate,  Pa- 
clflca  Foundation  Institute  for  Blonergetlc 
Analysis,  Human  Potentialities  Research 
Project,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Non-vio- 
lence, Institute  for  Social  Research,  Sexual 
Freedom  League,  Social  Science  Institute, 
Bridge  Mountain  Foundation,  Esalen  Insti- 
tute, Neo-Amerlcan  Church,  Human  Re- 
sources Development,  Topanga  Human  De- 
velopment Center,  and  Society  for  Human 
Abortion. 

The  Eljrslum  signs  off  by  telling  readers 
to  write  to  them:  "If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  work  being  done  by  any  of 
the  above  groups,  or  by  others  In  related 
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fields  of  endeavor,  we  may  be  able  to  assist 
you.  The  Elysium  Institute  wlU  attempt  to 
provide  the  moeit  cvirrent  Information  on, 
or  referral  to,  the  projects  and  activities  on 
which  Inquiry  and  Interest  are  displayed."  >■ 
Note:   SIECUS  and  Baalen  are  both  here. 

Just  to  show  you  how  far-reaching  Elsalen 
Is — these  charts  have  been  made  to  show 
Interlocking  groups.^ 

Now  we  win  go  back  to  Elysium  and  more 
of  their  "visual  aids"  and  the  philosophy — 
It  Is  a  phlloeophy. 

Show:  Nude  Lark  magazine."  Nude  Living 
magazine,"  ANKH  magazine.** 

The  symbol  of  the  ANKH  which  Is  worn 
by  many  members  of  the  hippy  culture  Is 
used  by  Elysium  Institute  on  its  printed  ma- 
terials and  also  as  the  title  of  Its  magazine 
ANKH.  This  symbol  Is  an  ancient  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  for  "life,"  eternal  or  otherwise. 

Just  a  word  about  a  few  other  people  In- 
volved with  Esalen.  George  B.  Leonard  wrote 
a  story  In  the  December  24,  1968  Look  maga- 
zine called  "The  Man  and  Woman  Thing." 
This  key  phraseology  SIECUS  uses — "man 
and  woman."  George  Leonard  Is  Look  senior 
editor;  =*  George  Leonard  of  Look  magazine 
Is  also  Vice  President  of  Esalen.*^ 

Also  we  find  Virginia  Satlr,  director  of 
Esalen.  who  conducts  family  therapy  pro- 
grams. She  was  founder  of  Mental  Research 
Institute."  Virginia  Satlr  thinks  marriage 
should  be  a  five-year  contract  subject  to  ei- 
ther renewal  or  cancellation  .  .  .  When  a 
marriage  is  dissolved  on  one  of  the  five-year 
renewal  dates,  any  children  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  substitute  parents — specially 
trained  In  child  rearing  "because  the  sig- 
nificance of  blood  ties  Is  mostly  In  our 
heads."  '^ 

We  find  Alan  Watts  working  with  Esalen  * 
(one  of  the  people  who  wants  to  enhance 
man's  physical,  emotional  and  Intellectual 
development  in  an  environment  of  openness, 
understanding  and  tolerance)  a  popularlzer 
of  Zen  Buddhism,  who  is  working  to  unify 
science,  philosophy  and  religion.  He  advo- 
cates the  use  of  LSD."'  In  October  of  1968. 
according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press.  Mr. 
Watts  was  advertising  the  Topanga  Human 
Development  Center  and  the  Forum  for  Hu- 
manistic Psychology  .••"• 

Gerard  Halgh.  psychologist  now  busy  in 
Topanga,  working  with  the  Topanga  Human 
Development  Center  and  their  Psychomat  »• 
a  Laboratory  for  Exploration.  Dr.  Halgh  is 
also  working  with  the  Esalen  group.*^' 

I  cannot  resist  showing  you  a  couple  ol 
other  magazines  which  were  of  Interest — 
but  not  involved  with  Elysium,  SIECUS — 
or  such : 

This  is  Continental  Naturlst — and  It  leads 
us  to  UNESCO.*' 

Roulette  magazine  takes  us  back  to  the 
Hitler  era.  Note  the  swastikas  as  a  design  and 
the  swastika  on  the  armband  of  the  man 
torturing  the  girl."" 

Jaybird  Showcase  portrays  a  clear  picture 
of  Devil  worship,  occult,  youth  and  drugs 
and  nudism  added.'-'' 

An  additional  thought — Anthony  Rose  of 
Western  Behavorlal  Sciences  Institute  in  La 
Jolla  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  creation 
of  a  center,  possibly  government  run,  where 
people  can  go  to  "turn  on."  *>  Sounds  like 
the  Behavioral  Science  people  have  "great 
plans." 

And  so — we  learn  Just  a  bit  about  "who"  Is 
going  to  expand  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
intertwine  of  the  organizations. 

As  I  close — I  want  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  "Sin  did  not  start  with  the  apple  on 
the  tree,  but  It  actually  started  with  the  pair 
on  the  ground." 
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IN  50  WAYS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Newark  Evening 
News  represents,  to  my  mind,  a  precise 
and  realistic  statement  regarding  a  sit- 
uation that  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  a 
major  issue  before  the  Congress. 

While  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion conducts  its  2-year  study  of  automo- 
bile insurance  practices  in  the  United 
States,  the  frustrations  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  auto  insurance  sys- 
tem inexorably  build  up.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  research  out- 
line for  their  study  they  mention  that  the 
"apparent  rising  tide  of  dissatisfaction 
over  costs,  delays,  and  access  to  insurance 
coverage,  the  consuming  public  has  been 
largely  unheard  from  as  to  what  it  wants 
from  the  system." 

I  submit  that  the  public  is  more  aware 
at  this  moment  of  the  unworkability  of 
the  present  insurance  system  than  it  is 
of  almost  any  other  issue  before  the 
American  people. 

The  article  follows: 

In  50  Ways 

A  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  wants  the  federal 
government  to  leave  regulation  of  auto  In- 
surance to  the  states,  which  means  to  the 
commissioners.  It  has  set  forth  a  program  of 
basic  requirements  which.  In  some  states,  are 
as  likely  of  realization  as  a  politician's  prom- 
ise. These  Include  ready  access  to  Insurance, 
prompt  payment  of  clainnf.  protection  against 
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arbitrary  cancellation,  and  a  full  statement 
of  coverage,  written  In  Bngllab. 

The  flaw  In  the  committee's  argument  Is 
that  50  different  regulatory  programs  mean 
50  different  leveU  of  Interest  In  the  protection 
of  the  motorist.  Some  states  are  diligent 
while  others  apply  virtually  no  standards' 
That  leaves  insxirance  companlea  to  deal  with 
one  commissioner  at  a  time,  seeking  to  make 
up  from  one  what  they  cannot  get  from  an- 
other.  And  It  allows  50  different  ways  of  ap- 
praising experience  records.  Investment  of 
policyholders-  funds  and  other  elements  that 
determine  what  premiums  buy. 

No  one  relishes  the  prospect  of  more  fed- 
eral intrusion,  but  until  the  commissioners 
do  more  than  talk  about  establishing  mini- 
mum, and  reasonably  strict,  uniform  require- 
ments on  their  own,  there  will  be  continuing 
demands  that  Washington  do  the  Job  for 
them. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  D-DAY 

HON.  WILLIAmT.  SPONG,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
' ^Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  6 
of  this  year  a  distinguished  group  of 
scholars  and  military  historians  gath- 
ered at  the  Eisenhower  Library  in 
Abilene,  Kans..  to  commemorate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  D-Day.  Plans  for  the 
:.J,,  celebration  and  the  symposium 
at  AWlene  were  initiated  sometime  be- 
fore General  Eisenhower's  death,  and  it 
was  his  suggestion  that  Dr.  Forrest  C 
Pogue  deliver  the  keynote  address  to  set 
the  stage  for  the  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "D-Day,  25  years  later." 

Dr.  Pogue  is  executive  director  of  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Research  Library  at 
Lexmgton  va..  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Virginia  MUitary  Institute.  Some  years 
a«o.  under  a  personal  directive  from 
General  Eisenhower,  he  wrote  the  -Su- 
^t,^TJ  .^^'""and."  an  authoritative 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  Supreme 
Aiued  Command  in  northwest  Europe 
during  1944  and  1945. 

I   ask    unanimous    consent   that   Dr 
Pogue  s  address,  entitled  "D-Day   1944  •• 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  , 

D-Dat— 1944 
(Address  by  Forrest  C.  Pogue) 

rJil*!^  °w  ^^  morning  of  June  6th  off 
Omaha  Beach  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  1st 
Division  Lt.  John  M.  Spalding  of  Owenaboro 
Kentucky,  was  swimming  for  his  life  His 
section  Of  32  men  had  unloaded  from  a  larger 
craft  into  LCVPs  some  ten  miles  out  nealTy 

IZn  ^i^  ^'""  *"^  ^^  Joined  other 
J^^l^^  **  '^^*'y  ^^«»  '°  ^or  their  ap- 
pointed beaches.  Loading  in  a  very  rough  sea 
many  men  became  seasick  immediately  and 
others  Joined  them  as  they  moved  m  to  the 
shore.  Shortly  before  0600.  they  saw  the  B^t 

^1*  °'  ^'^  ^'■°™  ^^o''e  but  were  uncertain 
whether  they  represented  Allied  bombard- 
menu  along  the  beaches  or  German  artillery. 
^1^  ,'^  *''*°*y  minutes  later  they  caught 
dn«t  ?f  'f?**'  '"''""^^  '"l^t  and  smokeTd 
fh  vii  !*^  ""P  "y  ^'^'^  "a^'l  fire.  At  0630 
™^^'  ^*'^  ^**  *^«  ^'^iPP^-  o'-dered  the 
ramp  dropped  and  the  men  to  go  aahore.  The 
lieutenant  Jumped  out  into  water  to  And 
^^rl  "P  ^  ^^  ^*^*  ''"»•  assuming  that 
section  to  follow  hUn  In.  He  found,  as  many 
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others  did  that  morning,  that  th«  cnm  had 
been  fooled  by  sandbars  and  that  aft«r  a 
shOTt  time  they  were  over  their  heads 

With  a  strong  undercurrent  carrying  them 
toward  the  left,  the  men  were  soon  flounder- 
ing and  in  danger  of  drowning  because  of 
the  heavy  equipment  most  of  them  were  car- 
rying. They  ended  by  abandoning  meet  of  it 

^l  7.^^^  °'  **  *^*  '^t^f's  edge.  An  18 
foot  scaling  ladder,  a  72  pound  flam^rower, 
a  useless  walkie-talkie,  a  mortar  and  Its  am- 
munition, and  one  of  their  two  bazookas 
were  cast  aside.  k«w>w«.i«i 

By  ajnazlng  good  fortune,  they  made  it  to 
the  shore  without  casualtlee.  but  at  the 
beach  s  edge  a  rifleman  was  hit  in  the  foot 
by  small  arm.  fire  and  a  few  mlnutea  later 
a  BAR  man  was  hit  In  the  shoulder  by  a  shell 
fl^.*°«  The  lieutenant  waa  not  enoour- 
aged  to  And  that  he  waa  lOOO  yards  to  the 
east  othlB  supposed  landing  place  and  that 
men  «  bis  company  as  well  as  those  sup- 
posed to  be  on  either  side  of  him  were  now 
confused,  uncertain  of  the  landmarks  often 
bunched  In  areas  where  they  made  go^  tar- 
gets His  salvation  lay  in  the  prompt  decision 

^J^  ^^^'^  ^^''^^  as  soon  as  possible. 
Stopped  by  Are.  one  of  hU  men  with  a  banga- 
lore blew  a  hole  large  enough  for  them^to 
pass  through.  Rushing  ahead  to  a  demolished 
building,  they  took  shelter  behind  It  and  a 
nearby  pUe  of  rubble,  exchanging  fire  with 
Zf^  snipers  untU  machine  gun  Are  which 
dotted  the  wall  behind  which  they  hid  ac- 

^^^r,  ^^r^^^  first  man  of  the  section 
Killed  on  D  Day. 

Looking  back  at  the  sea.  the  lieutenant 
sought  to  locate  other  sections  of  his  com- 
pany. Instead,  he  saw  boats  In  flames  They 
reminded  him  of  the  men  he  had  seen  strug- 
gling In  the  water,  who  had  escaped  from  DD 
tanks  which  had  sunk  on  their  way  in  to  the 
shore.  At  last  he  saw  a  tank  on  the  beach 
about  0730  but  even  that  was  not  reaasurlmj 
After  a  couple  of  looks  back."  he  recaUed' 
we  decided  we  wouldn't  look  back  any- 
more." ' 

Meanwhile  one  of  his  men  had  found  a 
small  deflle  several  hundred  yards  away 
running  towards  the  top  of  the  hlU.  The  lieu- 
tenant called  his  men  to  come  up  on  the  right 
and  they  passed  upward  in  the  face  of  small 

t^x>^"  7^^"^-  "^^^  ^'•^^y-  «*«  'e^  casual- 
ties Worried  about  a  machine  gun  above  him, 
he  forgot  to  watch  the  path  until  his  sergeant 
warned.  "Watch  out  for  the  damned  mUies  " 
r  =t,^  f*^"^  supposed  to  be  infested  with 
a  small  box  type  mine,  but  no  one  was  hit. 
although  the  company  which  followed  them 
•Vr^T  °^"  '***■■  suffered  several  casualties 
The  Lord  was  with  us  and  we  had  an  angel 
on  each  shoulder  on  that  trip."  the  lieu- 
tenant later  explained. 

But  the  luck  did  not  always  hold.  Trying 
to  take  out  the  troubleeome  machine  guS 
above  them  with  a  bazooka,  one  of  the  am- 
geants  was  shot  In  the  arm.  A  PPC  was  shot 

hlfn?.,^:.'^^  *^  ^''  AnotherVS^t  whJ 
had  picked  up  an  automatic  rifle  was  hit  In 
both  legs.  But  one  machine  gun  could  not 
cover  them  all  and  other  members  of  the  se^- 
H^n  ^°  ^'^  "°''^  "P-  charged  the  posl- 
ti  L  !  °°*  ^"^""y  ^'<*'er.  Who  turned  out 
to  be  a  former  Polish  prisoner,  now  enlisted 

iurrendTrS""  '*"'''  "'''"^  '°'"''  ^"^^^^^^^ 
By  dint  of  luck  and  leadership,  the  lieu- 
tenant reached  the  top  of  the  hUl  between 
0900  and  1000.  He  believed,  a^  iX  i^^ 
fh!l°S.*^°''"^  *^"  *>"  '^^  probably  correct, 
ti^K.Ml''**  ^'^  °'  "^  ^*  "'ilts  of  the  leth 
^i^  i^i**P-  °°'=*  "»*y  reached  It,  the  men 
had  the  advantage  over  the  enemy  In  bunk- 
ers or  in  Individual  positions  now  below  them 
towards  the  sea.  Methodically  they  began  to 
Aush  the  enemy  out  of  bunkers  and^m^ 
munlcatlons  trenches.  Throughout  that 
morn  ng  and  afternoon  the  lieutenant  was 
conscious  of  close-m  Navy  support  that 
helped  to  silence  enemy  Are. 
Soon  other  squads  and  sections  came  up 
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f«.  ^^  °T  "^"^  P*""  »»d  he  found  at 
last  other  elements  of  his  company  iXt  *, 
which  had  suffered  heavUy.  rSrSft^^  °' 
inland  toward.  CoUevllle.  he  a^^  Ws  m.^ 
spent  th.  af  twnoon  and  early  ev^mngL^ 
ing  approaches  to  the  toTO.  eng^LTt 
occasional  Are  flghts.  until  they  wSfa^w 
S71/*,*f^'**^*'»*"-  "^ey  sp^nt  the  nieS 
watchfully  only  a  few  thousand  yard/inland 
from  the  beach.  Of  the  32  m^  t^e  £ 
tenant  had  brought  ashore,  two  were  d^ 
and  ten  wounded.  Ptor  their  braverv  « 
received  DSCs,  awarded  pSS^nX  b^'n!:' 
era!  Blsenhowec.  '     '  ^*^' 

This  tiny  segment  of  the  D  Day  storv  .. 
one  of  many  that  newsmen  and  wmbB^^t. 
torlans,  like  myself,  got  from  oS'^J: 

TZ^r  ^^°'^*^'  '^"«'  ^«  Shared  soSo? 
the  discomforts  and  a  few  of  the  danL™ 
(indeed  some  were  killed  or  wounded)  ou^ 
D  Day  story  la  a  composite  of  the  e«,er  enc^ 
Of  others.  Field  Marshal  Wavell  S^ 
anthology  of  his  favorite  poems-other  1^.° 
Flowers.  We  who  collected  Interviews  mith. 
call  them  Other  Men's  Memor^Tone  man\ 
Story  can  not  tell  the  whole,  but  it  can  eL 
a  sampling  of  a  battle  which  many  men!! 
airmen,  sailors  and  soldiers  helped  make 

The  story  of  other  units,  fighting  their 
way  ashore  and  then  Inland,  show  them  often 
to  have  done  much  less  well  than  the  one  t 
have  described.  Although  by  mldnleht  all 
regiments  of  the  1st  Division:  two  regiment 
Of  the  29th  Division,  and  tiie  2d  and  5th 
Rangers  had  been  landed  on  Omaha  ^ach 
the  position  was  precarious. 

The  factors  responsible  for  D  Day  difficul- 
ty r^'f""^^.*^^  launching  of  small  boau 
too  far  from  shore,  the  heavy  seas,  landln« 
on  wrong  beaches,  concentration  of  men  in 
front  of  exits,  the  foundering  of  aU  but  five 
out  Of  32  DD  tanks  which  were  launcS^ 
towards  Omaha  Beach  from  ships  five  ofsS 
miles  out.  (most  of  those  sent  m  bv  shin 
amved).  the  loss  by  capsizing  of  nearly  aU 
howitzers  In  one  106  mm.  battery,  abnormallv 
Wgh  casualties  among  Junior  officers  delays 
in  opening  the  beach  exits,  the  tendency  of 

?^^H  .^'"i  ^t  *^*  ^"*  ^^^^  *o  crouch  be- 
hind the  first  seawall  they  reached,  exposing 
themselves  to  artillery  Are  and  the  dangw 
of  drowning  m  the  Incoming  tide,  the  lack 
Of  sufBclent  gaps  In  underwater  and  beach 
obstacles,  the  late  decision  to  cancel  the 
bombing  of  beach  fortifications,  and  the  un- 
expected  presence  of  the  362d  Division  near 
the  beach. 

Amidst  all  the  gloomy  summaries,  there 
were  many  bright  spots.  On  the  U6th  In- 
fantry  front,  the  assistant  division  command- 
er. Brigadier  General  Norman  D.  Cota.  and 
the  regimental   commander,  Col.  C.  D    W 
Canham.  had  set  to  work  shortly  after  coming 
ashore  around  0730  to  organize  the  attack 
Shortly  afterwards  Canham  was  wounded  but 
he  returned  to  the  task  after  receiving  first 
aid.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  soldiers. 
General  Cota  was  everywhere  that  morning. 
His  activities  In  rallying  the  men  and  work- 
ing  to  clear  the  exits  from  the  beaches  made 
him   a  legendary   figure.   On   the    16th  In- 
fantry's  beaches.  Colonel  George  Taylor,  the 
regimental  commander,  gained  immortality 
by  saying  to  his  officers  and  men:  "The  only 
people  on  the  beach  are  the  dead  and  those 
who  are  going  to  die— now  let's  get  the  hell 
out  of  here."  He  and  Colonel  Canham  were 
promoted  to  brigadier  general   for  their  D 
Day  work  and  General  Cota  a  few  months 
later  received  command  of  the  28th  Division. 
Both    to    the    east   and    west    of   Omaha 
Beach,    the    battle    had    gone    better.    The 
BrltUh  6th  Airborne  Division  had  landed  in 
the  early  hours  of  June  6th  to  seize  bridge- 
heads east  of  the  Orne:  along  beaches  Sword. 
Juno,  and  Gold  troop  of  two  British   and 
one  Canadian  division  of  the  1  and  30  Corps 
landed    with    fewer    dlfBcultles    than    their 
American  neighbors  and  were  pushing  In  by 
late   morning    towards    Bayeux.    They   were 
helped  by  a  shorter  trip  In,  the  landing  of 
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most  of  tbelr  tanks,  and  the  effective  use 
of  tank  flails,  armored  bulldozers  and  other 
mechanical  Items  which  the  Americans  had 
declined.  Their  losses,  Including  the  airborne, 
came  to  some  3600.  On  tJtah  Beach,  the  battle 
also  went  well.  Confused  by  the  paratroops 
of  the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  that  had 
landed  by  glider  and  parachute  on  a  widely 
scattered  front,  the  enemy  In  that  area 
seemed  unable  to  organize  a  defense.  Some 
pressure,  therefore,  was  taken  off  the  4tb 
Division  which,  stoutly  supported  by  naval 
gunfire  and  aided  by  being  landed  by  error 
on  fronts  more  lightly  defended  than  those 
on  which  they  were  expected  to  put  down, 
moved  swiftly  Inland  with  only  some  200 
casualties.  The  airborne  suffered  more 
heavily,  sustaining  some  2500  casualties  in 
the  two  divisions. 

For  all  Its  difficulties  the  D  Day  per- 
formance had  been  tremendously  impressive. 
Some  5000  naval  ships  and  landing  craft 
participated,  bombers  and  fighters  made 
11.000  sorties,  dropping  12,000  tons  of  bombs, 
and  approximately  125,000  men  were  put 
ashore.  Heavy  losses  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  units  back  of  the  beaches,  the 
surprised  enemy  was  now  In  confusion,  the 
Luftwaffe's  activities  had  been  held  to  almost 
nothing,  there  was  a  difference  In  opinion 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  West, 
Field  Marshal  Gerd  von  Rundstedt,  and  his 
chief  subordinate.  Field  Marshal  Erwln 
Rommel,  as  to  the  proper  way  to  meet  the 
Invaders,  and  Hitler  and  his  staff  disagreed 
with  the  western  commanders  on  future 
enemy  Intentions,  withholding  permission 
for  the  commitment  of  the  armored  reserves 
and  the  use  of  troops  from  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
Much  remained  to  be  done  before  the  Allies 
could  establish  the  lodgment  area,  and  there 
would  follow  weeks  of  frustrating  fighting 
In  the  hedgerows  and  In  the  narrow  lanes 
of  Normandy  until  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  breakout  toward  Paris.  But  the  lodgment 
had  been  won  and  the  end  seemed  nearer 
at  hand. 

There  were  many  D  Days  In  World  War  II, 
but  only  one  Is  understood  when  the  term 
is  mentioned.  For  the  Western  Powere  at 
least,  it  represented  the  final  focus  of  efforts 
to  win  a  definite  victory  over  the  Axis  In 
Europe.  It  was  the  decisive  coming  to  grips 
with  Germany  to  which  the  Allies  had  moved 
since  the  British  withdrawal  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  the  fall  of  Prance.  Concentrated  In 
the  mighty  assault  across  the  Channel  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  the 
power  of  the  United  States  and  the  final 
surge  of  greatness  of  the  British  armed  forces. 
It  marked  the  finest  hour  of  Anglo-American 
cooperation. 

As  there  Is  only  one  D  Day  which  comes  to 
mind  when  the  term  Is  mentioned,  there  Is 
one  name  above  others  that  we  associate 
with  It.  It  Is  especially  fitting  that  we  mark 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Normandy  land- 
ings near  the  home  where  that  leader.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower,  grew 
to  manhood  and  closer  still  to  the  chapel 
where  he  was  recently  laid  to  rest,  a  few  weeks 
short  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Cross-Channel 
assault  whose  early  plans  he  sketched  and 
whose  armies  he  directed. 

Bach  man  In  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  more  than  ten  years  of  age 
in  1944  doubtless  will  remember  where  he 
was  when  the  news  first  came  of  the  land- 
ings, even  as  he  can  tell  you  where  he  first 
heard  of  Pearl  Harbor  or  of  the  death  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  (A  ghastly  coincidence 
reminds  us  all  of  the  Unking  of  June  6  with 
another  tragedy) .  So  far  as  my  own  memories 
of  D  Day  are  concerned.  I  can  not  speak  first- 
hand of  the  storming  of  the  beaches  or  the 
fire  and  shells  and  moments  of  terror  because 
I  was  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  an  LST.  loaded 
with  a  company  of  the  175th  Infantry  and 
elements  of  combat  englneere,  scheduled  for 
the  afternoon  follow-up  on  Omaha  Beach. 
But  the  plans  were  disrupted  and  we  were 
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told  to  wait  across  the  Channel  until  the 
exits  were  fully  cleared.  As  a  result  It  was 
not  until  evening  that  we  crossed,  getting 
our  first  sight  of  the  beaches,  as  the  smoke 
and  haze  lifted  the  following  morning.  The 
Infantry  and  engineers  aboard  our  ship  were 
taken  off  near  noon,  but  a  small  party  of  us 
consisting  of  War  Department  observen, 
liaison  officers,  and  the  two  combat  historians 
covering  Omaha  Beach  actions.  Bill  Fox  and 
I,  heavily  laden  with  map  cases,  typewriters, 
and  brief  cases,  armed  only  with  pistols,  were 
told  to  stay  aboard  ship  until  the  following 
day. 

My  Ant  knowledge  of  the  fighting  came, 
therefore,  from  interviews  with  men  wounded 
in  the  early  fighting  who  had  been  brought 
aboard  our  craft,  one  of  dozens  provided  with 
hospital  facilities  for  handling  men  brought 
from  the  beaches.  Although  my  notes  recall 
the  words,  my  memories  are  stronger  of 
wounded  men  being  brought  over  the  side 
and  taken  down  to  sick  bay.  some  so  badly 
wounded  they  soon  died,  one — a  British  air- 
man— whose  foot  was  badly  mangled  but  who 
managed,  as  he  clenched  his  teeth  to  keep 
from  crying  out,  to  ask  that  someone  more 
seriously  Injured  be  treated  first.  And  of  the 
interviewees,  I  recall  the  artillery  liaison  of- 
ficer, shot  through  both  bands,  now  swathed 
In  bandages,  cursing  himself  for  making  the 
elementary  mistake  of  climbing  up  a  tree 
where  he  was  shot  down  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  view  the  hedgerow  country  he  had 
come  to  see.  Or  the  Texas  corporal  of  the 
combat  engineers,  suffering  from  a  hole  In 
his  side,  but  somehow  cheerful  because  the 
wound  was  bad  enough  to  send  him  home  to 
rejoin  his  wife  and  the  baby  he  had  never 
seen. 

Recently  in  preparation  for  this  address,  I 
thumbed  through  the  few  souvenirs  I  have 
of  D  Day.  There  were  my  slender  notebooks, 
which  I  Ailed  in  the  days  after  landing,  visit- 
ing men  in  underground  CPs  or  in  foxholes 
to  get  tbelr  stories  of  that  Arst  long  day, 
sometimes  sitting  under  a  leaky  shelter  half 
as  I  wrote,  the  water  washing  out  parts  of 
the  paragraphs  as  it  spilled  down  my  helmet. 
There  were  bits  of  enemy  and  American 
propaganda,  dropped  from  planes  that  I 
found  In  the  hedgerows  and  the  orchards, 
one  an  American  appeal,  written  in  German, 
asking  for  an  honorable  surrender  of  the 
enemy;  another  a  fake  American  one  dollar 
bill  which,  when  opened,  contained  In 
French  an  anti-Semitic  attack  on  Secretary 
Morganthau  and  the  merciless  Americans 
who  had  launched  the  attack.  Elsewhere 
there  is  a  crumpled  and  dirty  copy  of  Eisen- 
hower's D  Day  message  which  was  handed 
to  every  man  engaged  in  the  landings,  and  a 
Arlng  plan,  showing  ranges  at  various  points 
on  Omaha  Beach,  which  I  found  southwest 
of  Polnte  du  Hoc.  And  there  are  remnants  of 
a  script  for  a  maneuver  exercise  which  I 
found  in  a  bunker  of  a  unit  stationed  near 
Islgny,  Ashing  it  out  of  a  pile  of  papers  most 
gingerly,  fearing  every  moment  that  it  might 
be  wired  to  explode.  It  was  for  a  maneuver 
against  an  enemy  landing  In  the  area  of  the 
Port  en  Bassin.  Since  the  Germans  wrote  the 
script  it  ended  happily,  the  Allied  forces 
being  thrown  back  Into  the  sea  after  hard 
Aghtlng. 

There  are  many  stories  which  recall  the 
drama  of  D  Day.  But  because  the  day  itself 
has  such  tremendous  interest,  we  forget  all 
too  quickly  the  long  period  of  preparation 
which  went  before  and  the  debt  we  owe  to  a 
number  of  men  whose  names  are  often  for- 
gotten when  we  speak  of  the  great  invasion. 
On  this  anniversary,  we  should  recall  that 
D  Day's  achievements  were  the  products  of 
many  minds,  months  of  training,  massive 
production  of  ships  and  planes  and  weapons 
and  equipment,  skilled  planning,  the  And- 
ing  of  competent  leaders,  and  lessons  learned 
from  defeat  and  blood  and  death.  It  was  the 
one  moment  of  the  war  when  the  British  and 
American  leaders,  the  soldiers  under  tbelr 
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command,  the  clvlUans  who  backed  them 
with  their  labors  and  their  understandmg 
support  came  together  for  a  brief  period, 
subordinating  personal  and  national  interests 
and  narrow  ambitions  to  one  great  purpose. 
Anding  a  unity  and  a  dedication  to  which  we 
can  still  turn  with  pride. 

Let  us  turn  our  minds  back  to  the  day 
when  the  last  British  troops  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Continent,  leaving  from  Brittany 
and  Normandy  ports  as  the  government  of 
France  went  through  its  Anal  agonies,  and 
to  the  days  when  remnants  of  the  defeated 
French  forces  ralUed  to  General  Charles  de 
OauUe  in  London.  Despite  the  desperate 
situation,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Allied 
forces  would  return.  For  months,  the  main 
energies  of  Britain  would  be  devoted  to  de- 
fense of  her  shores  and  the  sklea  overhead, 
but  there  was  still  a  desire  to  plan.  But 
when  and  how?  An  early  outline,  sketohed  in 
this  period,  started  hopefully,  "Having  gotten 
ashore." 

Those  words,  almost  mocking  in  their  na- 
ture, were  not  facetious  but  prophetic.  They 
{Minted  up  two  problems  that  the  western 
allies  had  not  met  in  many  years  of  Aghtlng 
on  the  Continent:  the  lack  of  a  hospitable 
landing  place  and  the  lack  of  proper  landing 
craft.  In  the  wars  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, the  British  had  been  able  to  find 
friendly  ports  for  the  entry  of  their  troops,  so 
that  ordinary  transports  were  enough  for 
their  purposes.  Even  when  the  great  Napoleon 
had  brought  most  of  Europe  under  the  Con- 
tinental system.  It  had  been  possible  to  find 
a  place  in  the  Low  Countries  or  In  the  Iber- 
ian Peninsula  for  a  landing  place. 

With  the  fall  of  Prance  and  the  later  ex- 
tension of  German  power  over  the  whole  of 
that  country,  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
neutral  in  the  struggle  vrtth  Axis  troops  In 
firm  control  of  most -of  western  and  central 
Europe  and  much  of  Russia,  with  German 
alrpower  dominating  the  skies  of  Europe  and 
raining  destruction  down  on  Britain,  with 
German  submarines  endangering  Allied  ships 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Channel,  It  was  clear  that  much  must  be 
achieved  before  the  Allies  could  attain  the 
goal   of   getting   ashore. 

Before  a  realistic  plan  could  be  drawn  for 
Invasion,  an  air  offensive  had  to  be  started 
which  could  win  the  skies  over  the  British 
Isles  and  Western  Europe,  that  could  cut  off 
the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
Invasion  area,  and  that  could  reduce  enemy 
resources  to  the  point  that  they  could  be 
dealt  with  successfully.  There  must  also  be 
landing  craft  that  could  carry  ashore  men  and 
tanks  and  artillery.  And  there  must  be  solid 
support  from  the  United  States. 

Not  until  the  end  of  1941  was  the  last  con- 
dition fulfilled.  And  the  requirements  of  the 
Cross-Channel  operation  had  to  be  measured 
against  those  of  MacArthur's  and  Nimltz's 
first  In  the  Philippines  and  then  in  the 
Southwest,  South  and  Central  Pacific,  against 
the  appeals  of  China,  and  the  desperate  needs 
of  Russia  caught  up  in  a  fight  to  the  death 
on  their  own  soil. 

With  all  that  remained  ahead,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  early  in  1942  the  American 
commanders  and  planners  outlined  the 
Cross-Channel  attack  that  w^as  launched  two 
vears  later.  Brig.  Gen.  Dwlgbt  D.  Eisenhower, 
newly  brought  to  Washington  by  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  and  more  recently  made 
Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division,  sketched 
the  plan  which  refiected  War  Department 
thinking  and  won  presidential  backing  for  a 
return  to  the  Continent. 

But  before  the  goal  could  be  attained  there 
followed  the  landings  In  North  Africa,  the 
taking  of  Sicily,  and  landings  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  Not  until  December.  1943,  when  a 
Supreme  Commander  was  actually  selected  to 
head  the  invasion  and  an  approximate  date 
of  May,  1944,  given  to  Marshal  Stalin  and  not 
until  Montgomery  was  picked  by  the  British 
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to  iMd  their  forces  and  sent  on  to  the  United 
Kingdom    to   start    final   planning   did   the 
Cross-Channel  attack  move  from  the  possible 
into  the  likely  category.  Churchill,  to  whom 
the  Idea  of  grappling  with  the  enemy  on  the 
Continent  appealed,  still  dreaded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  blood  bath  comparable  to  that 
hU  generation  had  suffered  in  Flanders  "You 
we  fighting  the  ghosts  of  the  Somme."  the 
Prime  Minister  s  doctor  said  to  Marshall  His 
dread    was   such    that   even   into   the   final 
months,  he  seemed  to  hope  for  some  miracle 
that  would  bring  German  collapse  without 
an  Invasion.  As  late  as  March  and  April,  he 
continued  to  say  occasionally  to  American 
vis  tors.    I  am  hardening  on  this  operation  " 
as  If  even  then  It  might  be  averted. 

And  the  Americans  remained  faithful  to 
the  concept.  Never  faltering  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Cross-Channel  attack  were  two 
Officials    m    Washington— Secretary    of    War 
Henry    L.    Stlmson    and    General    Marshall 
Backing  them  were  the  United  States  Chiefs 
Of  Staff  and.  for  the  most  part,  the  President 
Abroad.  General  Elsenhower,  busy  In  North 
Africa    and    then    In    the    Mediterranean, 
where  he   came   to   favor  a   later  date   for 
Overlord    than   he   had    at    first   suggested 
remained  loyal  to  his  earlier  proposal 

Yet  It  was  Churchill  who  had  helped  pave 
the  way.  for  the  return  to  Prance  by  his  an- 
polntmwit  in  October,  1941,  of  Admiral  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten  as  head  of  Combined  Od- 
eratlons  Headquarters.  He  was  told  to  ore- 
pare  for  raids  along  the  whole  of  the  enemy 

off  K^* Jf**"  ^°^^  ^P«  *o  tl>e  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay  but  his  main  object  was  to  be  the  re- 
invasion  of  Prance.  He  was  to  develop  ap- 
purtenances and  devices  to  make  the  Inva- 

51.™  ^/"J*-  *°  ^^^*  *°<1  build  up  bases 
from  Which  the  assault  could  be  nLle    to 

t^«on  t£  .**  ^°'"  ^^^^-  Although  his  at- 
r.^iT„  Tf  ^  '■^^•'  ^"  ^'"^  tbe  French 
i^rt.l  I?*  ?°''**"  *^*  followed.  Church- 
^o„  ^V?  ^^'^  ^^  *°*°  ™«>"on  a  planning 
Se^a^r  n  ^^^^^'^^  '^^  groundwork  fo? 
the  later  D  Day  landings— a  fact  which 
Chm^hiU  and  the  U.S.  aS^ntl^h  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recognized  when  they  visited  the 
inT^"^  ,'jf«=^««  «»*  ^ays  after  th?1a^5! 

m^^  'tK^r  ^  ^^  ^"tb  ^t  Asia  com- 
mand, that  much  of  the  remarkable  tech- 

ture  had  Its  origin  in  developments  effected 
by  you  and  your  staif  of  Co^mblnS 'SrS 
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tlons. 

thf*w«?  *^*  ^''^^  ^^^^^  ^^  brought  into 
the  war,  represenutives  of  COHQ  wtre  dls 
cussing  with  American  manufa^t^rA  plaS 
for  producing  landing  craft  for  futurroSer^ 
^urJ^"^'  ''■^-  ""^^'y  '°to  the  w^  SoHQ 
Tr^r,  11  P'°P°^'^  'nto  Amerlcaii  han^ 
ad^er^t«^»,'^"o^'  Mountbatten  acted  as 
adviser   to    the   Combined    Commanders    in 

t'^fcoSm'ent^Jf"  '°'  ^  P-PoseS^'re^urn  o 
rv.t,X.  i^°*-  '^'^'^  "P  ^^  early  1942  The 
Conmiander-ln-Chlef,  Home  Forces  General 
Sr  Bernard  Paget,  the  Admiral  coWandlng 
^nH  ^°."*^  ^'"'^  the  chiefs  of  the  Pigh^f 
^d^^Bomber     Commands     composed   tml 

Paget,  an  able  officer,  who  would  later  be- 
«>me  commanding  general  of  2i  Irmy 
fr^'Jn   ."I^'^r^"  relinquished  to  Montg^^^ 

v^t^  wwrh  L     *   <=«»s-CIiannel    operation 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  and  was  con 
sldered  to  be  a  defeatist.  But  he  differed  « 
peclally  with  Mountbatten  and  othe/^i^. 
?^X^  P^^ferrlng  the  Pas  de  CalaU  for  ?^e 
landing  area.  There  were  paper  argument 
for  his  views-from  Dover  one  couW  sm  thi 
Calais  shore  and  even  shell  It.  air  fo^L  in 
southeast  England  could  blanket  ^frea 
there  would  be  a  short  turnaround  f^r  s  "m 
and  landing  craft,  the  way  to  Qermanv  wm 
much  shorter  than  from  any  S  fi^h« 

f^r^r.J^^-  ^"*  Mountbatten ^SnJfil! 
ferently.  mere  were  few  ports  In  the  uL 


?.t.r  w  ^'^  ^"  *'•'  <^*'**«-  t«»Ps  brought 
from  Wales  and  Cornwall  would  have  a 
longer  voyage  to  the  attack  area  and  would 
be  subject  to  greater  danger  from  the  enemy. 
Again  the  largest  ports  of  the  area,  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  were  not  sufficient  for  de- 
veloplng  the  later  attack.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  Germans  would  expect  an  attack 
there  and  be  prepared  to  meet  It.  An,  advance 
in  that  area  would  expose  Its  flank  to  Ger- 
man counterattack.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  final  attack  area,  the  Bale  de  la  Seine 
was  finally  selected.  Shortly  afterwards  work 
began  on  port  faculties  from  which  the 
troops  would  sail.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult in  1944  to  have  changed  the  landing 
area  even  if  Eisenhower  had  so  desired. 

The     other     important     planning     group 
which  preceded  Elsenhower's  Supreme  Head- 
quarters  was   the   staff   known   as   COSSAC 
(Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander)  which  was  set  up  early  in  1943  to 
start   planning  a  return  to  the  Continent 
The  British  Lt.   Gen.   Frederick  E.   Morgan 
and  his  American  deputy  Major  General  Ray 
W.  Barker  were  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
a  commander  who  could  demand  all  that  he 
needed  to  make  a  successful  return  to  the 
Continent   and   by   a  restricted   number  of 
divisions  on  which  to  base  the  planning   As 
a   result   COSSACs   plan   was   described   by 
nearly  all  who  saw  it  as  insufficiently  strong. 
Although     the    invasion     front    was     later 
widened  and  a  number  of  changes  made  In 
the   overall   plan,    much   excellent   ground- 
work was  laid  by  COSSAC  which  was  drawn 
on  by  later  planners. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  when  the  Su- 
preme Headquarters  was  finally  established. 
It  succeeded  to  a  rich  harvest.  Underway 
were  experiments  with  and  development  of 
landing  craft,  artificial  harbors,  DD  tanks, 
tank  flails,  Pluto,  and  the  like.  Also,  m 
progress  was  the  amassing  of  Intelligence 
material  which  would  be  necessary  for  final 
planning. 

While  the  planning  was  In  progress,  the 
commander  of  21  Army  Group— General 
Paget— was  sending  his  British  troops 
through  realistic  training  to  a  degree  never 
before  utilized  in  BriUin.  For  this  work 
Paget  was  compared  with  Sir  John  Moore 
who  helped  prepare  Wellington's  army  for  Its 
successes  in  the  Napoleonic  war.  American 
units  were  also  undergoing  training  at  cen- 
ters in  the  United  Kingdom,  activities  that 
sharply  increased  in  the  late  fall  of  1943 
after  General  Bradley  arrived  to  take  com- 
mand of  First  Army  and  to  organize  a  sec- 
ond headquarters  which  ultimately  was 
known  as  12th  Army  Group. 

Although  planning  and  training  went  for- 
ward,  the  whole  affair  was  somewhat  aca- 
demic until  a  commander  was  selected  for 
the    invasion.    In    his    frustration.    General 
Morgan  at  times  suspected  that  he  was  serv- 
ing as  a  front  for  something  that  would  not 
take  place.  As  a  result  when  he  was  invited 
to  the  United  States  in  October  1943  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  then  regarded  as  the  future 
Supreme  Commander,  the  BrlUsh  officer  asked 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  immediate  nam- 
ing of  the  commander  of  the  Cross-Channel 
attack.  Peeling  that  he  could  not  let  Marshall 
go   at   the   moment,   Roosevelt  still   tempo- 
rized. It  was  not  until  December  at  Cairo 
alter  he  had  been  pressed  by  Stalin  for  the 
name  of  the  commander  that  Roosevelt  at 
last  made  his  decision  to  name  General  Eisen- 
hower. Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  the 
Prime  Minister  placed  General  Montgomery 
at  the  head  of  the  British  Invasion  forces 
In   turn,   Elsenhower  entrusted   the  British 
general  with  control  of  the  Allied  forces  In 
the    assault    phases.    Before    he    left    North 
Africa  for  a  brief  trip  to  the  United  States. 
Elsenhower    had    Instructed    Montgomery— 
r„H°  ^^",^  ^'^  vlews-to  proceed  to  London 
axid  begin  a  fight  to  enlarge  the  Invasion 
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While  Elsenhower  was  In  Washington  di. 
cussing  future  plans  with  General  Marshall" 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Smith,  and  Gen 
eral  Montgomery  outlined  plans  for  streneth 
enlng  the  attack.  With  the  confidence  born 
of  victories  in  North  Africa  and  the  Mmi 
terranean.  Montgomery  stirred  the  COsSAr 
planners  with  calU  for  more  of  everything 
His   recommendations,   which   his   Chief  nf 
Staff   thought  were   those   "of  any   train^ 
soldier."    included    more    assault    forces    a 
quicker   build-up.   a   larger  airlift,   and  an 
expanded  Invasion  front.  Realizing  that  manv 
of  the  resources  would  have  to  come  frnm 
TfJ^^'l^  ^^^^-  '""^  «^'"«b  commaTderTn^ 

^.t  /;^  !}  ^°"  ^'"■^  yourself  into  the  con- 
test and  What  we  want,  get  for  us?" 

Prom  the  time  that  Elsenhower  arrived  in 
London  In  mid-January  until  the  eve  of  n 
Day  he  was  Involved  In  getting  what  was 
needed  for  victory.  In  some  cases^t  requlr^ 
a  long  battle  to  convince  the  US  Chie^ 
of  Staff  or  the  American  President,  in  others 
the  acceptance  of  political  decisions  dlspieaT 
mg  to  the  British  War  Cabinet  and  the  & 
Minuter,  and  in  still  others  the  attempu  to 

f^  A?,?S*'"^"°''  °^  °*"'«'«'  '^^  Gaulle  Onl? 
an  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  could  have 
won  from  various  governments  what  a  Brlt- 

Mked'  ^r^nf  ^''°'""*'  *=°"''*  ^''"'^^'y  have 
asked    from    hU   own    government.    In    the 
ma  or  political  and  military  decisions  of  the 
period.  Elsenhower  made  his  authority  felt 
Even  before   Elsenhower  left  the  United 
t^^  for  London,  Montgomery  and  Bedell 
Smith    had    concluded    that    a    landing   m 
southern  Prance  (ANVIL)   scheduled  to  co" 
Inclde  with  the  Cross-Channel  attack  should 
be  cancelled  and  the  landing  craft  allocated 
t^«  i^^^^  ^^®  Normandy  area.  Aware  that 
the  President  and  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of  staff 
felt  committed  to  the  ANVIL  operation  Ei- 
senhower assured  Washington  that  he  would 
Mve  the  southern  Prance  attack  if  at  all  pos- 

From  the  beginning  the  British  sensed  that 
Hsenhower  was  the  key  to  a  shift  In  strateuv 
Despite  growing  doubts  in  London,  General 
Marshall  still  believed  the  operation  feasible! 
fiJlri    ^^'^o^ef    felt   he   must   sacrifice 
^^c     o^w**   ^*'^°   °'   Overlord   then 
the   U.S.    Chief   of   Staff    would    listen.   He 
wanted  nothing  to  hamper  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander  s  success.  For  the  moment,  the  deci- 
sion waited   while  resources  and  allotments 
were  reassessed.  By  early  March,  Eisenhower 
A«^^  *^*  be  would  have  to  have  the 
ANVIL    landing    craft    for    Overlord.    But 
he  waited  untU  the  decision  was  certain  On 
M^h  21,  he  informed  the  Chief  of  Staff  that 
ANVIL  as  we  originally  visualized  it  Is  no 
longer  a  possibility  .  .  ."  The  U.S.  Chiefs  of 
Staff   assented   provided   the  British    would 
agree  to  an  ANVIL  operation  later  in  the 
summer    After  prolonged  debates,  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  on  April  18th  accepted 
a  compromise  arrangement  which  left  open 
the  final  decision  on  a  delayed  ANVIL  oper- 
ation. 

The  other  decision  required  by  the  broad- 
ening of  the  invasion  front  was  on  the  pro- 
posal that  two  airborne  divisions  be  dropped 
In  the  OotenUn  Peninsula  to  help  secure  the 
new  beach  being  added  to  the  west.  At  once 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Expeditionary  Force,  Air  Chief  Marshall  Sir 
Trafford    Leigh-Mallory,    objected    that    he 
lacked  the  requisite  airlift  for  the  additional 
divisions  and  that  he  feared  heavy  losses  to 
gilder  foroes  because  of  unsatisfactory  land- 
ing fields  and  possible  heavy  antiaircraft  fire 
In  view  of  pressure  by  Generals  Montgomery 
and  Bradley  for  the  airborne  drop,  Eisen- 
hower continued  his  advocacy  of  the  plan,  a 
view  that  Leigh-Mallory  perslstenUy  opposed 
until  near  the  time  for  landing.  At  length,  he 
declared  that  it  was  probable  that  "at  the 
meet  30  per  cent  of  the  glider  loads  will  be- 
come effective  for  use  against  the  enemy." 
Six  days  before  the  landings,  the  Supreme 
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Command  abut  off  the  debate  with  a  re- 
minder that  the  airborne  operation  was  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  plan  and  "must 
go  on."  As  a  result,  he  added,  "there  Is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  for  you,  the  Army  Commander 
and  the  Troop  Carrier  Commander  to  work 
out  to  the  last  detail  every  single  thing  that 
may  diminish  these  hazards."  A  week  later 
when  It  was  clear  that  the  landings  had  been 
achieved  with  much  smaller  losses  than  be 
had  predicted,  Leigh-Mallory  conceded  that 
the  Supreme  Commander  had  been  right. 

In  the  control  and  use  of  bombers  before 
D  Day  and  in  the  early  phases  of  the  battle 
for  Normandy.  General  Elsenhower  showed 
himself  in  his  most  positive  mood.  Let  no  one 
claim,  said  Air  Chief  Marshal  Portal  later, 
that  anyone  pushed  Elsenhower  around.  He 
had  In  mind  the  heated  debate  over  the  Su- 
preme Commander's  control  over  strategic  air 
forces  In  the  early  phases  of  operations  and 
the  equally  sharp  arguments  over  the  trans- 
portation bombing  plan.  In  both  these  con- 
troversies, Elsenhower  had  the  strong  support 
of  General  Marshall  and  of  the  Deputy  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Tedder,  but  his  own  decision  and  arguments 
were  emphasized. 

The  command  dispute  arose  from  the  fear 
of  the  bomber  chiefs  that  the  long-range 
bombing  program,  known  as  Operation  Point- 
blank,  which  had  been  decided  on  at  Casa- 
blanca and  was  yielding  excellent  returns, 
would  be  upset  by  a  diversion  to  targets  dic- 
tated by  the  interests  of  ground  commanders. 
There  was  also  the  belief  in  some  quarters 
that  the  bombers  could  decide  the  issue  itself 
if  the  battle  could  be  temporarily  postponed. 

Elsenhower  had  discussed  the  matter  of 
control  of  strategic  air  forces  with  Marshall 
in  late  December,  pointing  out  the  need  ol 
having  men  in  command  who  were  aware  of 
the  problems  involved  in  air  support  ol 
ground  troops.  "Otherwise."  he  declared,  "a 
commander  is  forever  fighting  with  those 
airmen  who,  regardless  of  the  ground  situa- 
tion, want  to  send  big  bombers  on  missions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  critical  ef- 
tort."  He  brought  up  the  matter  personally  a 
few  days  later  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  in 
Washington.  Marshall  needed  no  convincing. 
It  was  his  Initial  view  that  Allied  air  superior- 
ity would  make  possible  the  invasion  of 
northern  Prance  without  overwhelming 
ground  superiority  and  that  had  prompted 
him  to  back  the  Cross-Channel  operation  so 
strongly.  Naturally,  he  was  In  favor  of  the 
maximum  use  of  the  bomber  force  to  aid 
Eisenhower  forces  to  get  ashore  and  to  stay 
there.  As  a  result,  he  indicated  that  If  he  had 
been  named  as  Supreme  Commander  and  had 
been  denied  what  he  required,  he  would  have 
resigned  the  command. 

Strongly  backed  by  Marshall.  Elsenhower 
insisrted  that  he  be  given  control  over  those 
bombing  efforts  essential  to  his  cross-Chan- 
nel battle,  adding  at  last  that  If  the  British 
were  for  anything  less  than  all-out  effort  for 
the  Cross-Channel  attack  he  would  "simply 
have  to  go  home."  To  remove  British  doubts 
about  SHAEF's  possible  misuse  of  the  bomb- 
ers, he  declared  at  the  end  of  February  that 
he  would  exercise  such  control  through  Air 
Chief  Marsbal  Tedder.  Impressed  by  the 
strong  stand  on  principle  being  made  by 
Marshall  and  Elsenhower,  the  British  Chief 
of  Air  Staff,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Portal,  decided 
that  some  compromise  formula  must  be 
devised. 

His  proposed  formula  indicated  that  when 
the  Supreme  Commander's  plan  for  the  air 
program  in  support  of  the  Cross-Channel  as- 
sault had  been  approved  by  Elsenhower  and 
by  Portal,  "the  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  air  operations  of  England  of  all  the  forces 
engaged  In  the  program.  Including  the  United 
States  Strategic  Air  Force  and  the  British 
Bomber  Command,  together  with  any  other 
air  forces  that  might  be  made  available, 
should  pass  to  the  Supreme  Commander." 
TTie  strategic  air  forces  not  used  In  support 
of     Operation     Overlord     would     be     com- 
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mltted  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
made  by  the  Supreme  Commander  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

This  arrangement  at  once  threatened  to 
t>ecome  unstuck  when  the  U.S.  Chiefs  of 
Staff  protested  that  it  did  not  give  Elsen- 
hower "command"  of  the  strategic  air  forces. 
The  Supreme  Commander,  who  had  been  in- 
cined  to  accept  the  formula  when  first  pre- 
sented, now  declared  that  in  view  of  the 
question  which  had  been  raised,  he  must  In- 
sist that  there  be  no  doubt  over  his  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  controlling  air  op- 
erations of  the  bomber  and  tactical  forces 
"during  the  critical  period  of  Overlord." 
This  point  was  settled  on  April  7th  when 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  declared  that 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Force  and  British 
Bomber  Command  would  "operate  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supreme  Commander.  In 
conformity  with  agreements  between  him 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  as  approved 
by  the  Combined  Chief  of  Staff." 

Equally  stormy  and  drawn  out  was  the  de- 
bate over  the  transportation  plan  set  forth 
by  Lelgh-Mallory's  staff  at  the  beginning  of 
1944.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  supplies  carried 
by  railroad  Into  the  Invasion  area,  the  plan- 
ners prop>osed  bombing  of  railway  marshal- 
ling yards  and  repair  facilities  in  key  rail- 
way centers  In  Germany.  Belgium,  and 
Prance.  The  bomber  chiefs  objected  at  once 
to  targets  in  Germany,  saying  that  other 
targets — such  as  oil  or  airplane  plants  were 
more  remunerative.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  strong  political  objection  raised  by  Church- 
Ill.  Eden,  and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. After  the  war  It  was  noted,  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  would 
look  towards  Russia;  Great  Britain  would 
have  to  depend  for  friendship  on  countries  In 
the  West.  And  there  was  the  danger  that 
heavy  casualties  Inflicted  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation in  the  attacks  on  railway  centers 
would  alienate  them  from  the  countries  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses — especially  Britain. 

Convinced  that  the  plan  was  sound  and 
necessary  to  success  of  the  invasion,  Eisen- 
hower gave  it  his  strongest  backing.  Leaving 
to  Tedder  the  task  of  fighting  for  the  concept 
In  meetings  with  the  bomber  chiefs,  he 
worked  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  menibers 
of  the  War  Cabinet.  As  the  commander  re- 
sponsible for  the  assault,  Elsenhower  was  im- 
pressed by  the  arguments  of  the  transporta- 
tion plan  proponents.  He  agreed  fully  with 
Tedder's  suggestion  in  late  April  that  al- 
though first  priority  should  be  given  point- 
blank  attacks  deep  Into  Germany  which 
would  weaken  the  German  Air  Force,  the  re- 
maining air  effort  should  be  used  to  delay 
and  disorganize  ground  movement  during 
and  after  the  landings  "so  as  to  help  the 
army  get  ashore  and  stay  ashore."  Since  the 
first  five  or  six  weeks  of  Overlord  were 
likely  to  be  the  most  critical,  the  Supreme 
Commander  argued,  it  was  essential  to  Insure 
that  the  assault  forces  landed  and  held  their 
ground.  He  insisted  that  it  was  "only  neces- 
sary to  show  that  there  would  be  some  re- 
duction of  German  transportation,  however 
small,  to  justify  adopting  this  plan,  provided 
there  was  no  alternative  available." 

When  the  Prime  Minister  continued  to 
stress  political  objections,  Elsenhower  stood 
firm,  saying  "I  have  stuck  by  my  guns  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  way  in  which  this 
tremendous  air  force  can  help  us,  during  the 
preparatory  period,  to  get  ashore  and  stay 
there."  At  last  Mr.  Churchill  gave  way,  but 
he  demanded  that  casualties  be  held  below 
10,000.  He  kept  careful  watch  on  reports  of 
civilian  losses  in  France,  saying  to  Tedder.  "I 
am  afraid  you  are  piling  up  an  awful  load  of 
hate."  He  was  taoUlfied  to  an  extent  by  Gen- 
eral Smith's  repKjrt  that  General  Pierre 
Koenig,  head  of  the  French  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  had  said  "We  would  take 
twice  the  anticipated  loss  to  be  rid  of  the 
Germans. " 

The  necessity  of  weighing  preparations  for 
D  Day  against  political  considerations  dls- 
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turblng  to  Great  Britain  was  particularly 
marked  In  Elsenhower's  efforts  to  insure  the 
security  of  his  assault  planning.  Only  a  de- 
termined officer,  able  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  could  have  turned  the  trick. 
This  fact  was  illustrated  In  three  episodes 
in  the  spring  of  1944. 

Reminded  by  members  of  his  staff  that 
visitors  to  beach  areas  and  harbors  were 
likely  to  Imperil  the  secrecy  of  his  operations. 
Elsenhower  asked  for  an  outright  ban  of 
civilians  from  restricted  coastal  areas  In  the 
critical  days  of  final  preparations.  When  the 
civil  ministries  objected.  General  Morgan, 
now  deputy  Chief  of  Staff  under  Elsen- 
hower, retorted,  "If  we  fall,  there  won't  be 
any  more  politics — and  certainly  no  more 
Lend-Lease."  But  no  final  action  was  taken 
until  the  Supreme  Commander  warned  the 
members  of  the  War  Cabinet  that  it  would 
go  hard  with  their  consciences  "if  we  were  to 
feel,  in  later  years,  that  by  neglecting  any 
security  precaution  we  have  compromised  the 
success  of  these  vital  operations  or  need- 
lessly squandered  men's  lives."  Four  days 
later  the  required  ban  was  imposed. 

This  was  followed  by  censorship  of  out- 
going mail  and  a  ban  on  leave  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces  outside  the  country.  A 
more  difficult  step  was  the  proposed  censor- 
ship of  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  For- 
eign Office  and  War  Cabinet  were  extremely 
dubious  about  the  proposal.  Again  the  Su- 
preme Commander  spoke  of  what  might  hap- 
pen. This  source  of  leakage  represented  "the 
gravest  risk  to  the  security  of  our  operations 
and  to  the  lives  of  our  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
airmen,"  he  declared  on  April  9th.  Eight  days 
later  the  War  Cabinet  announced  that  for- 
eign diplomatic  representatives  henceforth 
would  not  be  permitted  to  receive  or  send 
unoensored  communications  and  their  cou- 
riers not  allowed  to  leave  the  United  King- 
dom. Only  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
were  exempt  from  this  British  decree. 

From  Algiers,  a  furious  de  Gaulle  ordered 
his  representative  in  London.  Koenig,  to 
break  off  discussions  then  in  progress  with 
members  of  the  SHAEF  staff  on  questions  re- 
lating to  D  Day.  Fortunately,  the  tempest 
soon  subsided  when  de  Gaulle,  who  believed 
that  matters  would  go  well  between  Koenig 
and  Eisenhower  because  of  the  latter's 
"friendly  disposition  toward  France."  per- 
mitted an  arrangement  to  be  worked  out.  An 
argeement  was  reached  by  which  British  and 
U.S.  authorities  examined  French  messages 
before  they  were  dispatched  from  London 
and  then  permitted  them  to  be  sent  in  code 
on  Koenlgs  assurance  that  the  original  texts 
would  not  be  changed. 

The  uproar  over  the  diplomatic  messages 
was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  protests  that 
could  be  expected  from  de  Gaulle  in  Algiers. 
Believing  that  the  open  support  of  the  French 
National  Committee  for  the  invasion  was  of 
great  importance  to  General  Eisenhower,  he 
was  determined  to  gain  recognition  for  his 
Committee  as  the  government  of  France.  This 
was  an  old  and  tiresome  question  which  had 
long  troubled  Elsenhower  but  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  solve.  In  Britain,  the  Foreign 
Office  at  least  was  favorable  to  recognizing 
de  Gaulle,  but  Roosevelt,  never  friendly  to 
the  French  general,  firmly  reminded  Elsen- 
hower that  he  could  recognize  no  govern- 
ment of  France  until  the  people  of  that 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
choice.  He  was  willing  for  Elsenhower  to  dis- 
cuss matters  with  the  French  Committee  on 
a  military  level,  but  resolutely  opposed  to  any 
action  politically. 

The  situation,  as  Elsenhower  reminded  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  near  mid-May,  was 
embarrassing  and  "potentially  dangerous." 
He  suggested  a  way  out  of  their  difficulty  by 
Inviting  General  de  Gaulle  to  London  where 
he  could  be  briefed  on  the  coming  operation. 
Roosevelt  agreed  If  de  Gaulle  did  not  return 
to  Algiers  until  the  attack  had  been 
launched. 
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Aa  final  plans  were  being  made  for  the 
aaaault,  Elsenhower  and  members  of  his  staff 
concluded  that  It  was  essential  to  have  de 
Oaulle  Issue  an  appeal  to  the  French  people 
to  support  Allied  forces  under  the  Supreme 
Commander.  At  a  very  late  hour,  little  more 
than  48  hours  before  the  attack,  the  French 
General  was  flown  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Informed  of  the  coming  assault.  Piqued 
by  the  lateness  of  his  briefing,  the  Irate  lead- 
er reacted  strongly  when  handed  a  statement 
which  the  SHAEF  Psychological  Warfare  Di- 
vision had  prepared  for  him  to  read  In  sup- 
port of  Supreme  Headquarters.  He  flatly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  on  the  ground  that  noth- 
ing was  said  of  the  French  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Through  much  of  the  night  of  June  5th 
a  series  of  conferences  were  held  Involving 
Foreign  Secretary  Eden,  Sir  Robert  Bruce 
Lockhart  of  the  Political  Warfare  Executive, 
General  R.  A.  McClure,  SHAEF  Psychological 
Warfare  head,  and  de  Oaulle.  Bedell  Smith 
was  Inclined  to  be  blunt  with  him  and 
threaten  to  cut  off  grants  of  aid.  Lockhart 
and  McClure  took  the  more  diplomatic  ap- 
proach, and  reminding  de  Gaulle  that  his 
standing  In  France  would  be  damaged  if  it 
were  known  that  he  was  In  London  and  did 
not  add  his  voice  to  the  representatives  of 
other  occupied  countries.  At  last  in  the  early 
morning -of  June  6th  be  agreed  to  make  an 
appeal.  But  he  made  it  on  his  own  terms. 

He  did  not  speak  when  other  representa- 
tives of  occupied  countries  made  their  ap- 
peals. He  did  not  call  on  Frenchmen  to  put 
themselves  under  Elsenhower's  orders  as  the 
prepared  speech  had  done.  Instead  he  told 
them  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  government 
of  Prance   (his  committee)    and  its  chiefs. 
And  he  got  revenge  on  Roosevelt  by  point- 
edly omitting  any  mention  of  American  ef- 
forts while  graciously  praising  old  England's 
contribution  as  the  last  bastion  in  the  west. 
His   eloquent   speech   touched   the   Prime 
Minister.   Churchill,   who   was   easily  moved 
to  tears,  wept  at  the  tribute.  To  disguise  his 
feelings,  he  picked   on  one  of  his  favorite 
targets.   General   Ismay,   who  was  standing 
nearby,  unmoved  by  the  eloquence.  Causti- 
cally, the  Prime  Minister  demanded,   "You 
great  lump  of  lard  have  you  no  flner  feel- 
ings." 

Many  of  these  developments  were  not 
then  known  to  me  and  the  other  combat 
historians  who  were  preparing  for  their  own 
role  in  the  D  Day  invasion.  Several  of  us 
had  been  briefed  in  Washington  that  spring 
and  then  flown  to  London  in  April  in  time  to 
learn  something  of  the  Invasion  plans  before 
the  launching  of  the  June  6th  attack. 

Various   signs   signalled   the   approach   of 
the  assault.  Nearly  every  day  regular  traffic 
would  be  stopped  in  parts  of  London  while 
great  convoys  of  men  and  equipment  moved 
eastward    and    to    the    south.    The    British 
were  headed  towards  the  old  cities  of  Dover 
and   Rye,   while   the   Americans   moved   to- 
wards the  fields  and  ports  of  Devon  and  of 
Cornwall.  At  other  times  we  talked  to  a  pilot 
or  a  gunner.  Tired,  weary,  but  avid  for  a 
change  from  the  excitement  they  had  been 
experiencing,  they  would  describe  the  work 
being  done  in  preparation  for  the  attack.  Six 
missions  in  a  row  over  Flak  Corner  on  the 
"Milk  Run"  was  the  story  of  one  gunner, 
who  spelled  out  tales  of  recklessness.  hero- 
Ism,    fatigue   and   fear.   He   was   sure   that 
things  were  about  to  pop  because  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  attacks  could  not  be  maintained. 
As  yet  unbriefed  as  to  the  real  area  of  the 
invasion,  we  tried  to  make  deducUons  from 
the  pattern  of  attacks  and  troop  movements, 
only  to  make  the  same  mUtake  the  Germans 
did. 

We  learned  much  about  the  Allied  forces 
In  the  briefings  in  London,  the  nature  of 
the  command  organization,  the  logistical 
preparations,  organization  of  various  combat 
units,  tables  of  organization  and  the  like 
but  we  stUl  did  not  know  the  area  of  attack 
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or  the  precise  development  of  the  battle. 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable  thing  that 
came  from  the  session  was  the  statement 
of  the  Navy  officer  who  summed  up  the  re- 
port that  we  could  write  in  advance  on  D 
Day,  "confusion  reigned  on  the  beaches,"  a 
prophecy  which  proved  exact. 

Not  until  we  had  made  a  brief  vUit  to 
General  Bradley's  headquarters  at  Bristol — 
where  our  historical  teams  were  split  up  for 
assignment — and  Lt.  William  J.  Fox  and  I 
settled  down  at  V  Corps  Headquarters  at 
Norton  Manor  near  Taunton  in  Somerset  did 
we  Anally  see  the  detailed  plans.  After  being 
bigoted  we  were  shown  into  a  small  room 
filled  with  paint  buckets  and  brushes  used 
to  stencil  boxes.  In  one  comer  was  a  wooden 
cabinet  and  in  it  were  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  high  level  plan,  sketches  of  21  Army 
Group  and  First  U.S.  Army  plans,  the  com- 
plete  Navy  plan,  and  the  detailed  V  Corps 
plan  and  annexes  for  Omaha  Beach. 

Feverishly  we  digested   the  material.  We 
already  knew  that  under  General  Elsenhower 
was    General    Bernard    L.    Montgomery's   21 
Army  Group  with  general  direction   of  the 
Allied  ground  forces  for  the  assault  period 
and   that  under  him  Lt.  General  Omar  N 
Bradley's   First   U.S.   Army   commanded    the 
Ajnerican  effort  In  the  fight.  Now  we  learned 
of  the  dispositions  on  the  respective  beaches 
The  area  chosen  looked  unpromising  on 
the  map.  Prom  the  detailed,  yard  by  yard 
descriptions,    the    beaches— once    attractive 
to  tourists— seemed  unlikely  places  on  which 
to  land,  particularly  in  the  V  Corps  area  The 
beaches,  backed  by  cliffs,  were  rimmed  by 
ledges  from  which  antitank  guns,  mortars 
and   automatic   weapons  could   bring  mur- 
derous fire  on  the  attackers.  Reports  from 
the  French  underground,   from  air  photos 
and  from  special  landing  parties,  which  had 
been  set  ashore  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
virtually  pin-pointed  the  defenses,  the  paths' 
the    winding   roads,    the    stone    walls,    the 
length  of  the  beach,  the  height  of  shingle 
Most  important,  they  listed  the  location  of 
almost  every  machine  gun,  the  direction  of 
are,  the  rifle  pits,  the  strands  of  wire,  the 
communications  trenches  between  bunkers 
the  tank  ditches  which  cut  off  access  to  the 
exits  from  the  beaches,  and  the  awful  photo- 
graphs   of    underwater    barriers.    Gate-like 
Element  C."  standing  nine  feet  high   with 
slanting   steel    supports,    topped    by    teller- 
mines;  hedgehogs,  ugly  affairs  made  of  criss- 
crossed steel  beams  from  5-7  feet  in  height- 
^  ramps  and  posts  with  ragged  edges  on 
which  other  mines  were  placed  to  rip  and 
explode    the   small    landing    craft   as    they 
came  in  with  troops  protected  the  beaches 
from  assault.  This  deviUsh  collection  of  pit- 
falls, which  the  enemy  under  Field  Marshal 
Erwin   Rommel's  stem   direction   had   been 
installing  at  a  rapid  rate  in  recent  weeks 
seemed  to  grow  more  deadly  each  day    Be- 
cause of  the  obstructions,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  planners  to  arrange  for  the  assault 
at  low  tide,  so  that  the  first  waves  could  go 
in   while   the   barriers    were   exposed,    thus 
avoiding  the  underwater  terror  and  brtnelnK 
in  demolition  teams  to  clear  them  away  be- 
fore the  later  waves  of  craft  and  troops  came 

Naturally,  the  plans  were  extensive.  Besides 
such  matters  as  naval  and  air  support  sup- 
ply, operational  details,  the  massive  appen- 
dices extended  to  civil  government,  supply 
med  cal  questions,  and  the  like.  One  list 
detailed  the  amounts  of  cocoa,  wheat  meat 
and  vegetables  to  be  distributed  to  towns 
needing  food.  The  quartermaster  was  given 
estimates  of  uniforms,  bandages.  Purple 
Hearts,  and  even  Bronze  Stars  he  would  be 
expected  to  provide.  The  Medical  Section  re- 
assured us  that  there  were  no  poisonous 
serpents  in  the  area,  but  failed  to  note  that 
in  a  local  apple  brandy  called  Calvados  the 
region  had  a  potent  antidote  against  snake- 
bite. We  were  even  told  where  the  Germans 
had  their  chief  admlnlatraUve  offices,  which 


local  officials  had  been  unduly  friendly  to 
the  enemy,  the  location  of  possible  pigeou 
lofts,  and  names  of  prostitutes  in  some  lo- 
calities who  might  be  able  to  supply  infor- 
mation about  the  Germans. 

On  Tuesday.  May  28d  V  Corps  began  its 
move  from  Norton  Manor  to  the  marshallinB 
area  in  Cornwall.  Our  group  was  bound  for 
Redruth,  not  far  from  Penzance  near  the 
southwestward  tip  of  England.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold  when  we  started,  but  slowly 
the  chlU  was  dispersed  by  the  sun,  and  the 
day  at  last  became  one  which  made  us  happy 
to  be  in  England  now  that  spring  was  here 
I  remember  the  peaceful  hills  and  valleys 
and  the  occasional  breathless  moment  when 
we  sat  on  a  hilltip  and  saw  a  dozen  roads 
through  the  valleys  below  thousands  of  vehl- 
cles,  Jammed  with  men  and  equipment,  mov- 
ing towards  the  south.  I  was  reminded  of 
a  chapter  in  Conan  Doyle's  Sir  Nigel  when 
he  spoke  of  a  much  earlier  setting  forth  of 
men  for  battle  in  a  chapter  "How  the  Com- 
rades Journeyed  Down  the  Old.  Old  Road  " 
In  his  case,  the  men-at-arms  travelled  to- 
wards  Dover  rather  than  westward,  but  he 
had  caught  the  picture  of  a  crowded  high- 
way as  he  described  "the  throng  which  set 
the  old  road  smoking  in  a  haze  of  white  dust 
from  Winchester   to  the   narrow  sea." 

The  little  towns,  sOU  filled  with  century 
old  qualntness,  looked  out  of  place  as  troops 
streamed  through  in  flood  tide  to  the  chan- 
nel. There  were  half-concealed  airfields 
meadows  which  hid  tanks  and  Jeeps  and 
hedges  filled  with  piles  of  shells.  But  we  for- 
got the  war  momentarily  when  we  passed  a 
simple  country  house  with  a  scrawled  slen 
procUlmlng  "Tea  for  Sale."  The  pleasant  old 
lady  poured  tea  in  her  parlor,  where  our 
fighting  gear  seemed  somewhat  out  of  place 
until  we  saw  on  the  walls  the  photographs 
of  her  daughter,  a  WAAP  in  London,  pnd 
a  son,  now  a  lance  corporal  in  India. 

After  a  half  hour  stop,  we  continued  on 
our  way,  reaching  at  last  the  concentration 
area  where  our  small  party  of  liaison  officers 
and  historians  were  to  be  attached  for  ra- 
tions and  quarters  to  a  company  of  the  175th 
Infantry  of  the  29th  Division.  Our  camp 
was  in  a  number  of  fields,  along  a  country 
lane,  placed  between  small  hills  which  hid 
us  from  the  sea. 

At  this  isolated  camp,  we  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  imminence  of  the  invasion  Since 
we  were  to  be  briefed  on  the  time  and  place 
of  the  attack,  we  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  area  without  permission.  Guards  stood  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  road  to  enforce 
that  regulation,  acting  also  as  airplane 
watchers  and  carrying  specially  treated  arm- 
bands which  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
gas. 

On  Friday  the  soldiers  were  briefed.  It 
was  fascinating  to  watch  the  reactions  of 
the  various  groups  as  they  were  shown  sil- 
houettes of  the  coasts  showing  how  the 
beaches  looked  at  one  half  mile,  two  miles, 
and  five  miles  out.  In  other  cases,  the  men 
gathered  around  card  Ubles  or  maps  spread 
on  the  ground.  They  listened  closely  as  the 
story  of  D  Day  was  unfolded,  still  not  clear 
as  to  the  overall  plan.  They  were  told  that 
under  the  full  support  of  naval  and  air  bom- 
bardment they  would  go  in  on  beaches 
cleared  of  opposition.  As  the  officers  and  men 
learned  their  specific  missions,  their  faces 
showed  the  growing  grins  that  one  notes 
when  a  listener  anticipates  the  ending  of  a 
well  known  Joke.  "Jesus,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked,  "now  we  can  get  started  on  the 
way  home." 

An  outsider  would  not  understand  the  en- 
thusiasm of  soldiers  facing  a  deadly  assault, 
but  these  men  had  participated  In  repeated 
exercises  in  the  U.S.,  marched  up  and  down 
England,  practiced  in  assault  training  ccn- 
ters  until  it  seemed  that  they  would  never 
strike  at  the  target  which  must  be  seized 
before  they  could  turn  back  to  the  United 
States.  So  wttbout  worry  about  the  fact  that 


the  first  day  of  battle  might  be  the  last  of 
life,  they  hailed  the  announcement  that  they 
were  going  to  Normandy. 

There  was  little  talk  of  the  enemy;  I  saw 
no  sign  of  hatred  there.  We  spoke  of  this 
strange  attitude,  but  no  one  worried.  The 
soldiers  were  sure  that  when  the  shooting 
started  and  friends  were  killed,  they  would 
bate  the  enemy  enough.  "After  all,"  said  one 
artilleryman,  "we  don't  see  the  men  we  kill 
anyway."  There  was  not  even  great  anxiety 
about  the  chance  of  getting  hit.  In  an  effort 
to  keep  down  fears  on  this  score,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  in  issues  carefully  distributed 
to  the  troops,  explained  how  shock  kept  the 
wounded  from  feeling  much  pain  and  that 
there  were  few  cases  where  the  hurt  persisted 
long  before  unconsciousness  of  morphia  gave 
relief.  General  Bradley,  who  proved  to  be  an 
accurate  prophet,  struck  out  against  wild 
estimates  of  casualties,  based  on  Tarawa  per- 
centages, which  predicted  losses  of  50,000  in 
the  first  few  hours. 

The  weather  on  our  final  Sunday  in  camp 
was  extremely  beautiful.  The  day  was  much 
like  any  other,  imtll  someone  announced 
that  there  would  be  services  in  the  mess  hall. 
I  half  persuaded  another  chap  to  go  but 
be  said  that  he  would  feel  like  a  hypocrite 
by  waiting  until  this  late  hour  to  go  to 
church.  Some  twenty  of  us  met  in  the  tent, 
sitting  on  the  rude  benches  at  the  wooden 
mess  tables,  while  a  young  red-haired  chap- 
lain from  Virginia  led  us  in  a  group  of  songs 
from  which  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  and 
'The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War"  were 
carefully  omitted.  He  preached  simply  on  the 
text,  "Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto 
Me."  There  was  no  threat  of  death  nor  talk 
of  hate  nor  smell  of  battle  in  that  tent,  al- 
though his  helmet,  set  before  him  on  a  table, 
served  as  a  pulpit  and  we  held  our  weapons 
close  at  hand  while  we  prayed. 

We  were  awakened  at  the  usual  time — 
0700 — on  June  2d  and  told  to  don  our  gas 
impregnated  clothing.  Two  hours  later,  after 
breakfasting,  we  started  to  a  rendezvous 
point  where  we  met  a  convoy.  At  noon  we 
were  fed  at  an  improvised  mess  hall  along 
the  way.  Two  hours  later  we  stopped  and 
were  fed  again  as  Jokesters  spoke  of  the  con- 
demned man  eating  a  hearty  meal.  Occasion- 
ally we  passed  English  homes  and  the  dwell- 
ers would  come  out  to  look  curiously  at  the 
quiet  groups  of  silent  men — going  down  to 
the  sea.  Now  and  then  a  mother  would  hold 
up  her  child  to  see  the  passing  troops,  as  If 
she  wanted  him  to  be  able  to  say  when  he 
was  old  that  he  had  seen  the  soldiers  march 
otr  to  attack  the  distant  shore. 

Land's  end  for  us  was  the  edge  of  a  small 
cove  near  Helston — such  an  inlet  as  pirates 
or  smugglers  might  have  used '  or  a  place 
where  the  Phoenicians  might  have  anchored 
when  they  came  two  thousand  years  ago  to 
Geek  Cornish  tin.  The  British  had  realized 
that  it  was  such  a  place  as  enemy  intruders 
might  seek  out  for  entry  and  they  had  built 
machine  gun  nests  and  barricades  on  the  hills 
around.  Now  at  last  they  could  hope  that 
these  defenses  would  soon  be  no  longer 
needed. 

By  early  evening  our  party — a  company  of 
the  175th  Infantry,  attached  engineer  units, 
and  our  small  party  of  "parasites" — had  been 
loaded  on  our  LST.  Some  two  hours  later  we 
left  the  cove.  As  we  sailed  for  Falmouth,  we 
met  some  of  the  crew.  It  added  nothing  to 
our  sense  of  well-being  to  find  that  most  of 
them,  like  the  UST,  were  on  their  first  voyage. 
Many  of  them  had  been  drafted  only  six 
months  before.  A  few  had  been  in  Italy,  but 
most  of  them  were  still  so  new  that  the 
skipper,  normally  after  giving  a  nautical 
command,  would  immediately  translate  Into 
the  layman's  language. 

On  Sunday,  June  4th  the  weather  was 
foul.  Sometime  during  the  day  we  learned 
that  Elsenhower  had  postponed  the  invasion 
one  day  and  there  was  griping  by  the  men 
who  feared  they  would  have  to  go  back  to 
port.  The  plan  had  Indicated  that  only  June 
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5,  6,  and  7  in  the  first  half  of  June  were  satis- 
factory for  the  assault. 

Next  morning  at  9,  we  started  from  Pal- 
mouth  Harbor,  sailing  slowly  eastwards.  By 
3  P.M.,  there  were  28  LSTs  In  sight — at  this 
time  in  three  parallel  lanes,  later  expanding 
to  five  or  more,  while  out  on  the  horizon 
could  be  seen  three  or  four  destroyers,  shed- 
ding confidence  on  us  as  they  circled  and 
turned  to  stay  between  us  and  unknown 
perils.  Above  were  plane  escorts  and  we  could 
see  hunderds  of  planes  or  hear  their  motors 
as  bombers  flew  to  targets  near  the  beaches. 
Two  barrage  balloons  which  fioated  above 
each  LST  gave  a  holiday  appearance  to  the 
occasion.  Behind  us  we  towed  a  curious  raft 
known  as  a  Rhino  ferry.  Other  vessels  pulled 
along  strange  contraptions  of  concrete  and 
steel  that  were  to  maJce  up  part  of  an  artifi- 
cial port.  Everything  was  relatively  quiet  on 
shipboard.  The  sky  was  somewhat  overcast, 
but  the  sea  relatively  calm,  and  the  sun  came 
through  now  and  then.  "Abandon  ship"  drill 
was  perfunctory,  despite  the  sobering  state- 
ment that  the  next  alert  we  heard  would  be 
the  real  thing. 

At  noon  with  our  lunch,  each  man  received 
General  Eisenhower's  Order  of  the  Day,  dated 
June  6th.  It  was  now  certain  that  D  Day  was 
on.  Later  we  were  to  learn  of  the  dramatic 
meeting  at  which  the  decision  was  finally 
given. 

Through  five  months  Elsenhower  had  used 
a  mixture  of  diplomacy,  stubbornness,  gentle 
words  and  firm  persuasion  to  gain  the  tinity 
and  support  he  needed  for  the  disparate  ele- 
ments which  would  make  up  the  Allied  team 
for  D  Day.  In  all  these  he  had  the  backing 
of  one  or  more  strong  political  or  military 
leaders.  But  It  was  on  June  6th  when  he  met 
for  a  second  time  with  his  chief  advisers  at 
Southwick  House  near  Portsmouth  to  decide 
whether  the  invasion  must  again  be  p>ost- 
poned  that  he  faced  one  of  his  most  crucial 
decisions  of  the  war.  Writing  of  it  later, 
Elsenhower's  Chief  of  Staff  was  struck  by 
"the  loneliness  and  isolation  at  a  time  when 
such  a  momentous  decision  was  to  be  taken 
by  him,  with  full  knowledge  that  success  or 
failure  rests  on  his  individual  decision." 

At  9:30  on  the  evening  of  June  4th,  General 
Elsenhower  discussed  with  his  advisers 
whether  weather  conditions,  which  had 
forced  him  to  consent  to  a  one  day  post- 
ponement, earlier  that  day,  now  showed  suf- 
ficient Improvement  to  authorize  the  assault 
for  the  6th.  Much  depended  on  the  observa- 
tions of  the  weather  officer.  Captain  J.  M. 
Stagg,  of  the  SHAEF  staff.  One  observer  was 
later  convinced  that  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander's decision  was  aided  in  the  final 
analysis  by  the  fact  that  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding the  D  Day  verdict,  he  had  discussed 
the  factors  involved  in  weather  predictions 
so  that  he  not  only  had  confidence  in  his 
meteorological  adviser  but  understood  the 
elements  to  be  considered. 

The  alternatives  were  not  pleasant  ones. 
Stagg  reported  that  a  new  weather  front  gave 
some  hope  for  improvement  throughout  June 
5th  and  until  the  momlng  of  the  6th.  The 
skies  were  expected  to  clear  sufficiently  during 
the  evening  of  the  5th  for  heavy  bombers  to 
operate  during  the  night  and  in  the  early 
momlng  at  H  hour,  but  it  was  not  certain 
if  favorable  conditions  would  prevail  during 
the  assault  stages. 

Thus  there  was  some  hope,  but  if  the 
vroather  grew  worse  after  the  first  wave  had 
landed,  what  then?  Caution  favored  delay. 
On  the  other  hand  a  second  delay  meant 
that  ships  must  return  to  port  and  the  men 
unloaded.  The  possibility  that  the  enemy 
might  spot  the  preparations  would  be  in- 
creased. A  second  postponement  might  find 
even  worse  weather  in  prospect  for  the  7th 
and  the  need  for  postponement  for  two 
weeks.  These  delays  reduced  the  period  of 
good  weather  for  fighting  and  increased  the 
possibility  that  the  V  weapons,  now  known 
to  be  readied  for  attack  on  British  cities  and 
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harbors,  might  be  in  use  (as  indeed  they 
were  by  that  time).  Worse  still,  a  further 
wait  would  hurt  troop  morale.  The  men  had 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  readiness.  An- 
other delay  would  make  it  hard  to  reach  that 
pitch  again. 

All  these  points  were  .  in  Elsenhower's 
mind  when  he  pondered  his  decision.  Look- 
ing around  the  room,  he  polled  his  advisers. 
Leigh-Mallory  believed  that  from  an  air 
standpoint  the  attack  would  be  chancey 
and  Tedder  agreed.  General  Montgomery, 
sticking  to  his  view  of  the  previous  day, 
voted  "Go."  The  decision  was  now  entirely 
in  the  Supreme  Commander's  hands.  He 
pondered  it  briefiy,  dropped  his  head  lor  a 
moment's  thought  and  decided,  "We  go." 

A  final  review  was  slated  for  the  early 
morning  of  June  5th,  Despite  the  rain  and 
wind  that  greeted  the  Supreme  Commander 
at  his  final  conference,  the  weather  forecast- 
ers now  thought  there  might  be  a  break  of 
thirty-six  hours.  On  the  basis  of  this  advice. 
Eisenhower  held  to  earlier  decision,  inform- 
ing Washington  that  "Halcyon  plus  5  (June 
6)   finally  and  definitely  confirmed." 

In  fact  no  other  decision  was  p>ossible  but 
it  was  important  lor  the  future  of  operations 
In  Europe.  One  of  Montgomery's  aides  said 
long  afterwards  the  fact  that  Elsenhower 
took  the  responsibility  and  said  "let's  go"  was 
a  prodigious  contribution  psychologically  in 
that  it  took  off  others  the  weight  of  decision. 
The  fact  that  he  had  accepted  full  weight 
of  any  reverses  that  might  come  was  indi- 
cated by  the  Supreme  Commander  in  a 
memorandum  he  wrote  the  day  before  the 
landings.  Several  days  later  when  the  success 
of  the  assault  was  complete,  he  showed  it  to 
Conunander  Butcher.  The  key  sentence 
read:  "The  troops,  the  air  and  the  Navy  did 
all  that  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  could 
do.  If  any  blame  or  fault  attaches  to  the 
attempt  it  Is  mine  alone."  Those  words  alone 
make  it  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  associate 
this  Anglo-American  action  of  D  Day  for- 
ever with  the  name  of  Ike. 

And  it  is  Important  in  this  period  of 
strained  allianoes,  of  misunderstandings,  of 
loosening  ties  which  once  bound  us  tightly 
to  friends  of  Western  Europe  that  we  recall 
the  day  twenty-five  years  ago  when  a  com- 
mon effort  and  a  common  belief  in  the 
things  we  held  most  dear  produced  the  D 
Day  miracle.  For  it  was  with  that  rare  unity 
forged  in  the  years  of  peril  and  of  fear  and 
of  defeat  that  victory  was  at  last  attained. 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  PAY 
TELEVISION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mount- 
ing interest  and  serious  concern  in  many 
circles  as  to  the  future  impact  of  sub- 
scription or  pay  television  compels  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
further  developments  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

For  example,  perhaps  you  missed  the 
brief,  but  rather  potent,  article  which 
appeared  June  13,  1969 — a  Friday,  inci- 
dentally— in  the  Washington  Post.  It  will 
follow  this  statement.  Let  me  quote  one 
imragraph  from  the  story  which  was  en- 
titled "Sports  Ready  To  Collect  on  Pay- 
TV."  The  quote  from  Dick  Bailey,  Sr., 
president  of  the  Hughes  Sports  Network, 
sums  up  the  future  quite  well  as  far  as 
pay  television  operators  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  quoted  as  sajring: 
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Th«re  la  a  new  era  ootnlng  azKl  a  lot  of 
people  will  be  scrambling  to  get  Into  It.  Pree 
TV  wlU  have  to  worry  about  loelng  sporta  to 
pay  TV. 

The  article  is  wrong  in  one  respect.  The 
closing  paragraph  of  the  story  leaves  the 
impression  that  it  will  be  2  years  before 
pay  television  wUl  be  a  threat.  This  is  not 
true. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  announced  its  intention  to 
begin  licensing  pay  TV  operations  60 
days  after  the  disposition  of  a  pending 
court  case.  The  FCC  now  is  accepting 
applications  from  prospective  pay  televi- 
sion operators. 

For  over  2  years  I  have  advocated  that 
the  question  of  pay  television  is  a  con- 
gressional issue  and  one  that  Congress 
should  decide— not  the  FCC.  This  Con- 
gress should  determine  the  role  of  pay 
television.  For  example,  it  now  is  being 
stated  that  if  pay  television  takes  hold 
in  the  United  States,  Americans  in  the 
lower  income  groups  will  lose  free  televi- 
sion. They  would  not  be  able  to  watch 
pay  television. 

I  further  understand  that  the  FCC  has 
stated  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  fam- 
ilies with  television  sets  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  pay  television. 

Another  development  concerning  pay 
television  is  covered  in  an  article  by  Jack 
Gould,  which  appeared  lajst  Friday 
June  20,  1969,  in  the  New  York  Times  I 
am  also  including  that  article  at  the  end 
of  this  statement,  as  it  clearly  shows  the 
possible  future  relationship  between  pay 
television  and  community  antenna  tele- 
vision— CATV. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  include  for  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
Lester  W.  Lindow,  executive  director  of 
the   Association    of   Maximum    Service 
Telecasters,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power,  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  back 
on  October  13,  1967.  His  comments  some 
21  months  ago  remain  valid  and  current 
on  today's  pay  television  developments. 
The  newspaper  articles  and  Mr.  Lin- 
dow's  statement  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  13 
1969 1 
Sports   React   To    Collect   on   Pay-TV 
The  prospect  of  a  bountiful  new  source  of 
revenue  for  sports  came  closer  to,  realization 
foUowlng  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission order  yesterday  permitting  the  start 
of  pay  television. 

There  are  legal,  technical  and  other  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome  before  the  householder 
will  be  asked  to  pay  for  his  television  fare 
but  Dick  Bailey  St..  president  of  the  Hughes 
Sports  Network,  said.  "It  Is  coming,  there  Is 
no  use  fighting  It." 

Art  Modell,  president  of  the  National  FooU 
ball  League,  said.  "I  believe  It  is  'way.  'way 
off  for  pro  football.  Were  married  to  free  TV 
except  for  a  special  game  or  two.  I  could 
understand  pay  TV  in  an  area  which  has  been 
blacked  out  of  free  TV  during  postseason 
gaines. 

Harry  Markson.  director  of  boxing  for 
Madison  Square  Garden,  said,  "We  will  be 
nwst  interested  In  the  developments  of  pay 

The  Garden  recently  contracted  to  show 

r^it„f^°  ^'"'"*"  °°  community  antenna 
television  over  a  one-year  period.  Including 
an  the  games  of  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers and  New  York  Rangers. 
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Baseball  Commissioner  BowU  Kuhn  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Pro  football  already  haa  made  provisions 
for  pay  TV  In  the  merger  agreement  between 
1970  '**8"«8-  "lilch  takes  full  effect  In 

With  most  stadiums  already  playing  to 
capacity  crowds  and  negotiations  for  rewilar 
Sunday  game  telecasts  reaching  the  choklnu 
price  pro  football  recently  went  to  prime- 
time  Monday  night  telecasts  for  1970  to  raise 
an  extra  $8  million  In  revenue. 

A^*-!*^*  *^*  °'  *^*-  merger  between  the 
American  and  National  football  leagues.  In 
1966.  owner  Ralph  Wilson  of  the  Buffalo  Bills 
wtlmated  that  pay  television  of  the  Super 
Bowl  could  mean  $25  million  to  $30  million 

«2^'"mm)ll^°'  *  P""  "***  ''°^  brings  In 
9d.b  muuon  from  free  TV. 

^f  1^'^°  **  probably  right,"  president  Bailey 
"f/^^J^^^*"^  ^P°"«  Network  said  yesterday 
If  I  had  not  sold  this  network  to  Howard 
Hughes.  I  know  I  would  be  going  Into  pay 
T^^  now  instead  of  bucking  the  three  con- 
venUonal  networks. 

"Only  Mr.  Hughes  can  say  what  we  will 
do  now.  He  makes  the  decisions  " 

hi;f*i'5»!^*''?i^  *****  *^«  ""8hes  network 
?07n  ^K^t  *^  Monday  night  telecasts  for 
1970  which  went  to  the  American  Broad- 
casting  Co.  •"»»«»u 

"We  did  not  bid  lower  than  ABC,"  Bailey 
said  "There  were  other  circumstances  " 
Bailey  added,  "There  Is  a  new  era  coming 

«..„*»  °^  S[  P**'^'*'  '^^  "«  scrambling  to 
get  into  It.  Free  TV  will  have  to  worry  a&ut 
losing  sports  to  pay  TV." 

But  not  for  two  years  because  sports  events 
regularly  shown  on  free  TV  cannot  make  the 
switch  to  pay  TV  until  that  much  time  has 
elapsed  under  the  projected  regulations 
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motion  picture  service  would  be  more  dodi. 
lar  and  efficient  than  trying  to  charee  .„' 
individual  price  for  different  films       ^"^  '^ 

Another  advantage,  he  said,  was  that  th« 
consumer  would  have  the  option  of  decld  n! 
whether  he  wanted  to  pay  for  extra  pr^^'^f 
without  increasing  the  coet  of  regular^w« 
relay  of  presentations  on  the  air  * 

In  addition  to  the  theater  channel   which 
would  have  no  advertising.  Mr.  Stern-rcor 
poratlon  Is  proposing  an  Informational  chan 
nel  for  films  of  general  Interest  to  younRster^ 
and  adults;  an  Instructional  channel,  fw  tl? 
elgn-language  courses  and  other  vocational 
guidance,   and   a  professional   channel    for 
providing  up-to-date  medical  data  to  reels 
tered  physicians.  ^"" 

»a^V.***"."°'**^  channels  would  cost  $2  50 
each,  bringing  the  total  for  all  four  channels 
to  $12.50  monthly  cnannels 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1969) 
Cable  TV  Company  To  Provtoe  Extra  Serv- 
ices AT   Monthly  Fee 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

.iJ"  ^M  *"*  television  company  operating  out- 
side  New  York  City  plans  to  make  separate 
charges  for  four  TV  program  services  In- 
cluding motion  pictures.  Cable  TV  subscrlb- 
ff«*  ?*i''  ^^^  ^^  average  of  $5  a  month  for 

^  rl!,f.^°^.  °»"  "^^"^  °^  programs  televised 
by  regular  stations. 

Alfred  R.  Stern,  president  of  the  Telpvlslon 
communications  Corporation  of  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  disclosed  yesterday  that  he  had  en- 
tered  negotiations  with  the  major  film  pro- 
ducers for  the  Showing  of  films  on  a  cable 

Jo^f^  K  '=***S°^,'"  ^  '^^"Ke  of  $6  a  month 
would  be  made  for  the  showing  of  three  pic- 
tures a  week.  --^cc  f^^. 

The  plan,  scheduled  to  be  Introduced  In 
Winter  Haven.  Pla..  calls  for  the  film  pro- 
ducers  to  receive  40  per  cent  of  the  proceVds; 
the  cable  system,  50  per  cent,  and  the  corpo- 
ration,  10  per  cent. 

SCHEDULING    Or   FILMS 

To  allay  the  fears  of  theater  owners  over 

m^^ni  "f  ^''k'"  P*y  ^-  ^-  Stem  said,  no 
mm  will  be  shown  until  after  It  has  com- 
pleted Its  engagements  In  first-run  and 
neighborhood  houses. 

=H^;  ^*^''°'^  announcement  Is  expected  to 
add  to  the  general  controversy  over  cable  TV 
because  many  on-the-alr  broadcasters  and 
theater  owners  have  regarded  cable  video  as 
an  opening  wedge  to  pay-you-see  TV 

In  New  York  City,  the  Manhattan  Cable 
^^"rntt^'^V^^  Teleprompter  Manhattan 
OATV  Corporation  have  carried  supplemen- 
tary services  such  as  athletic  and  musical 
events  and  documentary  films.  These  com- 

of  i^u.^l*  °°'  "'*'**  ^**'*  '=^'»'8e8  because 
of  a  city  ban  on  any  form  of  pay  TV  over 
franchised  cable  facilities. 

SEEN    AS    MORE    POPULAR 

Mr.  Stern,  whose  company  owns  cable  svs- 
s^l^h^.t"^"!"  '=°'»°>"nitle8  in  10  states, 
said  he  thought  the  lump  monthly  fee  for 


Excerpt  Prom  Tsstimont  of  Lester  w 
Lindow 

There  haa  been  considerable  discussion 
this  week  about  the  proposed  FCC  rules  for 
^y  TV  ^  they  would  ^^t  sports  evente 
Quite  understandably,  there  has  been  a  cer-' 
tain  amount  of  confusion.  Let  me  say  nm 
ofau.  that  the  proposed  rules  reS'rdlS 
sports  are  quite  complex.  It  Is  certainly  un- 
derstandable  that  confusion  has  been  ere 
ated  I  do  not  blame  you  one  bit  for  havlnc 
problems  with  these  things.  ^ 

,.r,H°^t'"'i^'*  proposed  FCC  Fourth  Report 
and  Order  does  set  forth  the  proposed  rules 
although,  as  I  say,  they  are  some^t  com! 
plicated.  First  of  all,  it  U  Important  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sports 
events  establUhed  by  the  proposed  rules  The 

»r  .  '^^^  ''•'**  *"  *=»"«•  specific  sports 
events.  These  Include  such  features  as  the 
Wot  d  Series,  the  All  Star  Game,  the  variou! 
Bowl  games.  League  Championships,  and  of 
course  they  extend  not  only  to  baseball  but 
other  kinds  of  sports,  as  weU. 

The  second  type  Is  what  is  described  as 
non-specific  sports  events.  Generally  speak- 
ing.  these  Include  those  games  played  as  a 
part  of  a  regular  season,  m  other  words  all 
the  regular  games  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins  or  the  Washington  Senators 
fi.y^l'ft?^  "l^  ^°-«Peclflc   type   there  is  a 
further  breakdown  of  categories,  again  apply- 
ing to  all  types  of  sports  having  a  regulkr 
season  It  Includes  home  games,  games  away 
from  home,  pre-season  games  or  exhibition 
games,  or  the  so-called  Games  of  the  Week 
TTiese  matters  are  set  forth  in  detail  on  page 
91.  paragraph  261  of  the  proposed  FCC  Re- 
port  as  well  as  in  paragraph  262  which  im- 
mediately follows  that. 

Let  us  refer  back  to  the  type  described 
as  specific  sports  events;  the  World  Series 
the  All  Star  Game.  The  proposed  Commission 
rules  would  provide  that  if  such  an  event 
nad  been  broadcast  on  free  television  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  the  community,  and  I 
emphasize  "in  the  community",  where  the 
pay  television  station  Is  located,  not  nation- 
wide but  in  the  community,  pay  television 
cannot  broadcast  It.  I  refer  now  to  page  92  of 
the  proposed  Report  at  paragraph  264 

Let  US  take  the  World  Series  as  an  example. 
If  the  Series  were  on  free  TV  in  that  com- 
^^^^^^  '**  October  1965  as  well  as  in  October 
1966,  both  years,  pay  television  could  not 
show  It  In  October  1967  on  the  pay  TV  st.i- 
tlon  licensed  to  that  community  Here  I 
quote  from  the  Report,  "If  the  Series  were  on 
vi^  ^^  ^'^  *****  community  In  either  October 
1965  or  1966  but  not  In  both  years  it  would 
be  viewed  as  not  having  been  regularly  tele- 
vised there  and  an  STV  station  could  show 
the  Series  In  October  1967." 

This  is  the  rule.  Would  It  prevent  siphon- 
ing? I  don't  think  that  It  would.  Let  us  see 
how  this  could  conceivable  work.  It  could 
work  In  several  ways.  Assume  that  the  Series 
was  broadcast  on  free  television  In  1966  and 
again  this  year,  in  1967.  The  pay  television 
station  operator  In  Washington.  D.C    could 
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go  to  the  baseball  people,  offer  them  a  suflS- 
clent  amount  of  money  If  they  would  refuse 
to  sell  the  World  Series  rights  for  Washing- 
ton for  free  television  in  1968 — they  only 
liave  to  do  It  In  Washington — and  agree  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  Income.  The  follow- 
ing year  It  could  be  placed  on  pay  TV  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

Another  method  to  get  around  this  might 
well  be  to  keep  It  off  free  television  In  1968 
but,  through  mutually  agreeable  arrange- 
ments, put  the  Series  In  1968  Into  theater 
pay  televlslbn  In  Washington,  in  near-by 
Maryland,  Virginia,  all  through  our  whole 
area,  with  the  Idea  of  bringing  It  on  pay  TV 
the  following  year.  Under  this  method,  the 
baseball  people  would  not  stand  to  lose  any 
revenue  and  the  public  could  see  the  Series 
provided  they  were  able  to  go  to  the  theater 
and  pay  for  it  for  one  year. 

Now.  we  do  not  say  that  this  would  neces- 
sarily happen  on  a  national  basis  overnight 
but  it  could  happen  on  a  selected  basis  In 
Market  A  and  B  this  year.  In  C  and  D  next 
year,  and,  Incidentally,  Zenith  said  that  they 
did  not  expect  to  go  into  operation  all  over 
the  country;  they  are  Just  talking  about  a 
couple  of  markets  at  a  time;  Mr.  Wright 
made  that  point  the  other  day — they  could 
do  this  progressively  and  so  on  until  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  World  Series  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  realm  of  free  television  and  into  a 
completely  pay  TV  setup. 

Certainly  there  would  be  outcries  from  the 
public.  There  were  outcries  from  the  public 
when  Championship  fights  were  put  into 
the  theaters  on  a  pay  basis  and  taken  off 
free  television.  You  have  reminded  us  on 
several  occasions,  again  this  week,  that  there 
were  very  serious  outcries  from  Arizona  this 
spring  on  this  very  matter.  In  the  case  of 
the  Clay-Foley  Championship  fight.  But  the 
situation  still  exists.  That  Is  part  of  what  we 
are  up  here  talking  about  today. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  type  of 
sports  event  set  up  by  the  proposed  Com- 
mission rules,  that  of  the  non-specific  sports 
event;  the  game  which  Is  played  as  a  part 
of  a  regular  season.  The  proposed  Commis- 
sion rules  cover  this  as  well.  I  refer  you  now 
to  paragraphs  266  and  267,  commencing  at 
the  bottom  of  page  92  of  the  proposed  FCC 
Report. 

If  a  substantial  number  of  non-specific 
events,  such  as  home  games  or  away  from 
home  games,  or  the  so-called  Games  of  the 
Week,  were  televised  over  free  television  in 
the  pay  TV  community  and  were,  and  I  quote 
from  the  proposed  FOC  Report,  "within  each 
of  the  two  years  preceding  the  proposed  STV 
broadcasting  thereof,"  then  no  games  In  that 
category  may  be  presented  by  pay  television 
In  that  community. 

As  the  proposed  FCC  Report  states,  the 
standard  Is  to  be  applied  on  a  category  by 
category  basis,  and.  here  I  quote  again  from 
the  Report.  "If  during  one  but  not  both  of 
the  two  years  preceding  proposed  STV  broad- 
cast, a  substantial  number  of  events  in  a 
category  were  not  televised  in  a  community, 
the  category  will  be  considered  not  to  have 
been  regularly  televised  therein  and  STV  may 
show  the  contests  In  that  category."  That 
means  all  such  contests. 

Now,  that  Is  the  rule  that  Is  proposed. 
Does  It  prevent  siphoning?  A  pay  TV  promot- 
er could  use  his  economic  leverage  to  pur- 
chase the  games  In  a  category  of  non-specific 
sport  events  such  as  regular  season  home 
baseball  games,  which  may  not  have  been 
broadcast  in  the  community  over  free  tele- 
vision, and  present  them  without  any  delay. 
For  example,  assume  that  a  baseball  team 
plays  80  home  games  and  no  games  In  this 
category  are  broadcast  on  free  television  In 
the  home  community.  Pay  TV  could  purchase 
the  television  rights  to  all  of  the  home  games 
In  this  category  the  very  next  season,  while 
the  away  from  home  games  prevlotisly  broad- 
cast by  television  could  be  withdrawn  from 
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free  television  by  the  ball  club  during  tha.t 
season  so  that  they.  too.  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  pay  TV  the  following  year.  The  same 
situation  could  exist  If  some  but  not  all  ol 
the  home  games  were  broadcast  on  free  tele- 
vision. 

Now,  I  hope  this  may  help  clear  up  the  so- 
called  two-year  provision  which  I  think  Is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion. 


TACOMA  CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Taooma.  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  currently  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  birth.  Located 
on  beautiful  Commencement  Bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Puyallup  River  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Rainier,  Tacoma  has 
grown  from  a  family  homestead  to  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  history  of  the  continuous  settle- 
ment of  the  area  began  when  Job  Carr 
selected  a  piece  of  land  along  the  shore 
of  the  bay  in  Etecember  1864  in  an  area 
called  Chebaulip  by  the  Indians,  and 
shortly  thereafter  constructed  a  log 
cabin  as  a  home  for  his  family.  The 
family  arrived  from  Indiana  in  1865. 

The  patented  land,  about  one-quarter 
of  a  section,  possessed  rich  soil  and  ex- 
cellent location.  It  was  its  location,  in 
fact,  that  made  the  claim  so  appealing 
to  Gen.  Morton  M.  McCarver,  who  ar- 
rived in  1868  as  the  representative  of 
Portland  financial  interests.  McCarver 
and  his  associates  had  concluded  that 
the  area  round  Commencement  Bay  was 
a  natural  location  for  the  western  ter- 
minus of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 
The  town  which  served  as  that  terminus 
would  necessarily  prosper. 

Upon  his  arrival,  McCarver  immedi- 
ately sought  out  Job  Carr  and  offered  to 
buy  his  claim.  Carr  agreed  to  sell  all  with 
the  exception  of  a  5 -acre  plot  on  which 
he  continued  to  reside.  Buying  addi- 
tional land  in  the  area.  McCarver  began 
to  create  his  new  city.  Other  settlers  ar- 
rived as  a  consequence  of  McCarver's 
promotion  and  soon  discussion  centered 
around  a  permanent  name  for  the  new 
community,  which  tentatively  was  being 
referred  to  as  Commencement  City. 
Selection  of  the  name  Tacoma  was 
promoted  by  an  eastern  Washington 
resident,  Philip  Ritz  of  Ritzville.  who  ar- 
rived in  the  fall.  Ritz  had  recently  read 
a  book  about  Puget  Sound  country  writ- 
ten several  years  before  by  Theodore 
Winthrop,  who  had  visited  the  region  in 
1853.  The  book,  entitled  "The  Canoe  and 
Saddle,"  among  other  things  dealt  with 
the  original  names  of  mountains  now 
bearing  incongruous  European  names. 
Mount  Rainier,  Winthrop  claimed,  was 
known  to  the  Indians  as  Tacoma. 

Both  the  McCarver  and  Carr  families 
were  visited  by  Ritz,  who  encouraged 
adoption  of  the  mountain's  Indian  name 
as  the  name  of  the  city.  McCarver  was 
persuaded  and  when  he  and  his  partners 
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completed  the  temporary  plat  of  the  new 
town,  the  name  Commencement  City  was 
stricken  and  that  of  Tacoma  entered. 

During  the  following  year,  1869,  many 
lots  in  the  fledgling  community  were  sold, 
a  number  of  houses  built,  and  several 
businesses  begim.  Population  increased 
to  the  point  that  in  May  the  county 
commissioners  created  Tacoma  precinct 
and  appointed  the  necessary  election  oflQ- 
cials.  It  was  now  time  for  the  formal 
platting  of  the  townsite. 

The  plat  was  completed  in  August  and 
filed  at  Olympia,  the  State  capital,  in 
December.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  this 
formal  beginning  of  Tacoma  which  is 
now  being  celebrated. 

Tacoma  grew  steadily  during  its  first 
several  years  but  it  was  the  announce- 
ment in  July  1873  of  its  selection  as  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  which  provided  the  needed  basis 
for  expansion.  As  envisaged  by  McCar- 
ver, hundreds  of  individuals  rushed  to 
Tacoma  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  new  railhead. 

Then  came  the  closure  of  J.  Cooke  & 
Co.,  principal  financiers  of  the  road:  the 
railroad  was  nevertheless  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  1873.  But  Ta- 
coma, like  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  felt  the 
depression  severely.  When  it  finally  lifted 
and  especially  in  the  1880's  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  direct  railroad  to  the  east, 
the  city  began  to  flourish. 

The  population,  which  was  1,098  in 
1880,  swelled  to  over  36,000  in  1890. 
Again,  depression  struck  the  Nation, 
causing  the  city  to  record  only  a  slight 
population  increase  during  the  1890's. 
But  with  the  new  century  the  future  of 
the  city,  as  measured  by  its  current 
growth,  was  assured. 

During  the  first  decade  alone,  the  pop- 
ulation substantially  more  than  doubled. 
The  vision  of  its  founders  had  become 
reality. 

Tacoma  is  now  the  State's  third  larg- 
est city  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
150,000  and  serves  a  metropolitan  area 
with  a  population  more  than  double  that 
figure.  It  F>ossesses  in  Commencement 
Bay  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  fastest  develop- 
ing ports  in  the  country. 

The  value  of  imports  in  168  was  three 
times  that  handled  in  the  previous  year. 
Imports  in  1967  totaled  $37  million,  and 
in  1968  they  were  $108  million. 

With  plentiful  and  inexpensive  water 
and  electricity  and  excellent  transpor- 
tation facilities,  including  in  addition  to 
the  port,  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Interna- 
tional Airport,  the  new  Tacoma  Indus- 
trial Airport,  and  serviced  by  four  major 
railroads,  the  city  is  one  of  the  State's 
leading  industrial  areas. 

Its  broad  industrial  base  includes  wood 
products  and  metallurgy.  The  Tacoma 
smelter  is  the  largest  combined  copper 
smelter  and  refinery  in  the  Nation  and 
refines  about  10  percent  of  the  country's 
copper.  The  city  is  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  a  number  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  1968  estimated  industrial  pay- 
roll of  $390  million  was  nearly  20-per- 
cent larger  than  that  for  1967. 

The  Tacoma  metropolitan  area  also 
Includes  two  large  defense  establish- 
ments,  Fort   Lewis   and   McChord   Air 
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Poroe  Base,  and  Is  only  25  miles  from 
the  Bremerton  Naval  Shipyard  to  the 
west  and  the  Boeing  Co.,  to  the  north. 
The  area  has  two  fine  private  universi- 
ties and  two  community  colleges. 

Possessed  of  one  of  the  most  equable 
climates  in  the  world  and  located  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  naturally 
bounteous  sections  of  the  Nation,  Ta- 
coma  is  the  gateway  to  the  Northwest 
playground. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  area 
are  more  than  adequately  symbolized  by 
Mount  Rainier.  The  Tacomans  are  in- 
deed proud  of  their  centennial  city  and 
equally  proud  of  the  area  which  It  serves. 

And  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  most  proud 
to  serve  that  area.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  taking  part  in  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion during  the  Fourth  of  July  congres- 
sional recess,  and  invite  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  in  the  area  to  join 
me  during  that  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE.  ESTABLISHMENT— HOW    ONE 
WORKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pkhnstlvaota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  my  good  friend  and  comember  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Mercersburg 
Academy,  Mr.  Austin  V.  McClain,  spoke 
to  the  student  body  at  our  alma  mater  on 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  a 
board  of  regents. 

His  talk  was  a  good  exposition  of  how 
one  attempts  to  bridge  the  "generation 
gap"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  these 
days.  The  purpose  of  his  talk  was  to  ex- 
plain how  the  Mercersburg  board  oper- 
ates, but  more  important,  how  any  group 
of  dedicated  men  and  women  must  oper- 
ate to  provide  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution. In  common  usage,  such  an  insti- 
tution is  part  of  "the  establishment"  and 
as  such,  in  some  schools  throughout  the 
country,  comes  under  heavy  fire  from 
those  who  know  little  and  apparenUy 
care  less  whether  or  not  their  particular 
educational  institution  Is  to  be  a  viable 
one. 

Mr.  McCIain  pointed  out  that  by-and- 
large  a  board  of  trustees  or  regents  is 
largely  made  up  of  graduates  of  the 
school  which  they  serve;  that  most  of 
such  graduates  had  the  same  goals  and 
aspirations  as  students,  as  the  students 
presenUy  in  attendance;  that  they  serve 
their  alma  mater  with  devotion    with 
personal  sacrifice,  and  with  only  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  institution  as  their  goal 
To  hear  some  of  the  campus  radicals 
today,  one  would  think  that  the  govern- 
ing  bodies   of  educational   institutions 
were  jailers  or  worse.  What  tiiese  people 
do  not  understand  and  fail  to  try  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  governing  body  of 
any  educational  institution  exists  for  only 
one  reason,  and  that  is  to  provide  for 
the  contmuation  of  a  place  for  others  to 
receive  an  education.  The  role  of  the  gov- 
erning body  is  critical  to  tills  process  and 
that  role  should  be  understood  by  all- 
students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  the  pub- 


lic. Mr.  McClain  has  made  a  good  start 
toward  making  some  aware  of  the  role 
of  a  board  of  regents,  and  I  hope  that 
with  wider  circulation,  the  imderstand- 
ing  will  grow.  To  that  end,  I  am  insert- 
ing this  statement  to  the  student  body 
of  the  Mercersburg  Academy  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
Thb  Function  or  the  Board  of  Regents 

(By  Austin  V.  McClain) 
It  has  be«n  suggested  that  we  talk  to- 
gether about  the  way  thU  and  other  schools 
and  colleges  are  organized.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  this 
School  applies  almost  exactly  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions. 

It  may  not  be  exciting,  but  It  may  help 
a  little  In  both  your  understanding  and 
mine.  The  dUcussion  is  particularly  perti- 
nent in  these  times  when  so  many  boards 
are  under  attack  by  student  groups  who 
I  am  sure  do  not  reaUy  understand  the  or- 
ganizational structure. 

I  wish  I  could  call  on  your  imagination 
and  ask  you  to  think  of  me  as  a  Mercers- 
burg student.  This  may  be  very  dlfllcult  be- 
cause  I   am   two   generations   beyond   you. 
But  I  am  asking  you  to  Imagine  a  group  of 
600  students  gathered  as  you  are  today,  and 
that  I  am  one  of  them.  I  ask  you  to  do  thU 
because  younger  people  often  do  not  realize 
we  were  young  and  at  your  age  had  many  of 
the  same  thoughts,  oomplaints.  worry  over 
examinations  and  guard  that  you  have.  We 
complained    about    compulsory    rules.    And 
when  we  got  together  for  bull  sessions  we 
talked  about   the  girls  and  hell  raising  in 
general.  Just  as  you  do. 

Our  School  itself  was  started  by  a  yoimg 
man  of  only  28.  and  when  he  was  at  Exeter  I 
havent  the  sUghtest  doubt  that  he  had  the 
same  problems.  Most  of  all  I  emphasize  he 
was  a  very  young  man,  under  30.  to  have 
this  dream.  On  May  1st  I  had  a  letter  con- 
cerning a  gift  an  alumnus  has  been  think- 
ing about.  He  entered  in  1905  and  has  been 
one  of  our  most  loyal  alumni.  Quite  by  coin- 
cidence in  his  letter  he  had  this  sentence- 
'I  led  the  infamous  strike  in  1910  and  did 
many  other  things  I've  always  regretted  and 
was  a  bad  student  to  boot." 

So  while  there  may  be  a  generation  gap 
we  were  Mercersburg  students  and  contrary 
to  what  you  may  think,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten. Par  from  forgetting,  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  in  my  life  that  I  do  not  use  some  of 
the  Information  and  principles  that  were 
taught  me  here  .  .  .  things  that  at  the  time 
did  not  seem  relevant  at  all. 

I  will  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  how  most 
schools  started.  The  earliest  settlers,  though 
they  were  not  themselves  educated,  wanted 
their  offspring  to  have  an  education,  so  they 
founded  schools  almost  as  soon  as  they 
cleared  the  land.  They  knew  that  an  edu- 
cated citizenry  could  not  be  subjugated  and 
their  whole  purpose  in  coming  here  was 
freedom  from  unjust  governments.  The  word 
freedom  Is  most  often  misused.  The  consti- 
tution guarantees  us  certain  freedoms  with 
respect  to  the  goverimient.  It  does  not  in- 
tend the  word  to  mean  that  we  have  freedom 
to  do  anything  we  want.  We  are  not  free  to 
drive  any  way  we  wish,  nor  to  hit  our  neigh- 
bor over  the  head,  nor  to  say  Just  anything 
that  comes  Into  our  mind  under  any  and  all 
circumstances. 

At  any  rate,  the  Pilgrims  got  here  in  1619 
and  Harvard  was  started  in  1636.  As  the 
people  went  west  they  continued  to  found 
colleges  and  schools.  Yale  was  founded  when 
L^^^  *°  ^*^  "*''*°  8ot  together  and  gave 
$7,000  to  get  started.  Mercersburg  was 
founded  as  a  college  when  the  people  of  this 
small  village  gave  $10,000.  Woodberry  Forest 
started  when  Robert  Walker  in  1889  began 
teaching  his  own  youngsters  in  his  home 
The  neighbors  asked  if  their  children  could 
attend,  and  shortly  they  were  raising  the 
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funds  from  gifts  of  thinking  citizens  so  th^ 
could  educate  more  students.  My  first  no  n! 
U:  school,  did  not  Just  happen^  ^eyC 
founded  by  generous  and  thinking  JZl 
for  the  education  of  their  families.  Ind^th 
ers.  The  most  Important  point  is  that  in  ^" 
case  did  those  whVgave  th^  mpney  expect  t^ 
get  anything  out  of  it.  What  they  dW  wm 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  ** 

When  a  group  of  people  want  to  work  to- 
gether  in  any  sort  of  project  Involving  pro^ 
erty  the  procedure  U  to  go  to  the  legUlatu« 
and  ask  for  a  charter.  If  granted,  the  cwH 
Cti«^  the  rtgbts,  f^^itmuTZ 
llmltaUons  of  the  group.  Our  charter  Krin«; 
in  1965  tells  how  the  Board  waste  b^'orw 
nized,  and  then  grants  the  Board  the  nlht 
to  accept  gifts,  hold  land,  build  building 
invest  funds,  etc.  ouudlngs, 

In  aether  part  it  gives  the  Board  the  rWht 
and  obligations  to  name  a  head  of  the  &:hSoi 
plus  a  faculty,  and  specUlly  sets  forth  tS 
they  can  be  removed  for  misconduct   etc 
In  our  system  of  law,  where  any  property 

^*^'°'''*!1"  "  8*'*°  °''«'  to  the  care  Of 
Trustees.  This  is  the  most  common  name  but 
titles  such  as  regents,  governor*,  directors 
are  also  used.  But  "Tnistee"  describe Thl 
group  best  since  the  property  is  m  truth 
entrusted  to  them,  Includl^  Ll  the  fundl^ 
current  and  endowment.  And  the  Trustees 
are  required  to  protect  and  preserve  theL 
assets,  and  they  are  responsible.  If  they  d1 
not  protect  and  preserve  them,  they  can  be 
Sued. 

There  are  Trustee  functions  running  all 
through  our  system.  When  a  man  dies  he 
can  turn  his  money  over  to  Trustees  who 
must  manage  the  "trust"  in  accordance  with 
the  tenns  of  the  will.  A  group  of  people  may 
form  a  corporation,  and  the  stockholders 
turn  the  corporation  over  to  a  board  which 
Is  similar  in  its  function  to  Tnatees 

My  second  point  is  that  any  organization 
has  to  have  a  board  of  management    You 

^™  ,  il'V^*  °^'^"  °'  yo*"  organizations 
t^Z  t^«  School.  Some  person  or  group  has 
to  give  leadership  and  take  responsibility 

to  aU  cases  if  the  boards  do  not  do  their 
duty  and  handle  the  property  correctly  ihev 
can  be  chaUenged  in  the  courts  and  penmized 
financially  if  they  have  done  anything  that  Is 
improper. 

-H^'V''^  ^}  *^"*  Charters  the  Board  chen 
adopts  by-laws  which  in  the  main  describe 
the  orjjnlzatlon,  what  officers  there  wiu  be. 
what  their  duties  are,  etc. 

And  in  aU  instances  that  I  know  of  the 
boards  then  name  a  manager,  or  a  president, 
or  headmaster  to  have  full-time  operation 
of  the  institution.  Board  members  of  educa- 
tional institutions  are  almost  never  full-time 
employees,  so  they  have  to  engage  full-time 
people  to  manage  the  School.  So  a  man  Is 
named  president,  principal,  or  headmaster, 
and  he  in  turn  engages  a  staff  to  do  the  teach- 
ing. In  practice,  he  recommends  to  the  Board 
that  a  certain  individual  be  named  to  teach 
inathematlcs,  etc..  and  the  Board  elects,  but 
also  in  practice  the  Board  would  rarely 
interfere. 

After  the  faculty  has  been  named  the 
Board  then  looks  to  the  headmaster  and  fac- 
ulty to  work  out  the  currictilimi  and  rules 
for  operating  the  institution.  The  headmaster 
and  faculty  In  turn  make  recommendations 
to  the  Board,  and  nearly  always  the  Board 
approves  their  recommendations  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  closer  to  the  situation,  and  are 
In  a  position  to  know  best. 

The  school  then  is  made  up  of  four  parts: 

1.  The  Student  body,  which  Is  the  whole 
purpose  for  the  existence  of  the  School. 

2.  The  Headmaster  and  faculty,  who  in 
later  Ufe  are  revered  by  their  students,  but 
are  not  always  appreciated  during  the  school 
years. 

3.  The  alumni  body,  12,000  former  stu- 
dents, who  all  complained  while  they  were 
here.  Including  me,  but  who  after  graduation 
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give  the  fvmds  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  students. 

4.  The  Board  of  Regents,  whose  job  it  is  to 
serve  these  three  groups,  and  to  do  the  best 
they  can  to  make  It  an  outstanding 
institution. 

As  the  School  ages,  and  the  young  men 
who  have  been  graduated  develop  Into  lead- 
ers in  their  fields,  the  Board  is  likely  to  be 
made  up  largely  of  alumni.  So  a  typical 
Board  is  made  up  of  people  who  themselves 
have  studied  at  the  particular  school,  and 
who  have  reached  maturity.  They  refer  to  It 
as  "Alma  Mater"— beloved  mother. 

The  typical  Board  U  made  up  of  people  who 
care  greatly.  They  have  attended  the  school; 
their  own  children  have  attended  the  school; 
and  they  have  attained  a  modicum  of  suc- 
cess in  their  chosen  field. 

On  the  Board  of  Mercersburg  we  have  30 
individuals,  plus  five  honorary  members.  On 
the  active  Board  24  of  the  30  are  alumni; 
the  others  are  devoted  friends.  There  are  two 
physicians,  four  bankers,  four  accountants, 
four  educators,  two  clergymen,  six  attorneys, 
two  legislators  and  twenty-one  corporation 
executives,  i.e.,  businessmen.  There  is  some 
duplication,  since  one  attorney  is  a  banker, 
several  accountants  are  heads  of  companies, 
etc.  There  Is  very  little  that  can  come  up  In 
a  Board  meeting  where  we  do  not  have  some- 
one competent  to  advise  us,  though  what  we 
usually  do  Is  to  weigh  this  advice,  and  then 
hire  outside  experts  if  this  seems  Indicated. 
Now  what  does  the  Board  do? 
This  can  best  be  introduced  by  describing 
the  various  committees  of  the  Board.  Each 
of  us  serves  on  one  or  more  committees. 
Listen  carefully  to  the  title  of  each :  finance 
committee,  buildings  and  grounds  commit- 
tee, nominating  committee,  development 
committee — that  means  fund-raising.  The 
heads  of  each  of  these  committees  serve 
on  the  executive  committee. 

The  committees  describe  the  work  we  do. 
It  Is  mostly  business  matters.  Nowhere  have 
I  mentioned  a  committee  on  curriculum, 
athletics,  discipline,  or  student  affairs,  for 
these  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Head- 
master and  faculty. 

I  have  gone  back  over  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  for  the  past  year,  and  can  find  our 
main  work  was  concerned  with  investments, 
how  we  can  raise  more  money  to  Improve  the 
buildings,  what  the  tuition  must  be  to  ap- 
proach a  balanced  budget,  etc. 

One  of  our  major  jobs  is  the  balancing  of 
the  budget.  At  no  school  do  the  students 
pay  the  whole  cost.  I  have  put  In  yoiu:  places 
a  restructmred  budget  for  this  year.  It  shows 
that  aU  fees  provide  $1,521,000  out  of  total 
expense  of  $1,905,000.  Then  we  list  gifts  of 
>34g,000  to  make  up  some  of  the  difference, 
which  this  year  means  we  will  end  up  about 
$34,000  in  the  red.  Note  that  we  have  to  make 
up  $349,000.  Divided  among  500  students 
this  would  require  $770  more  In  tuition  than 
is  now  charged,  but  we  supply  this  money 
rather  than  charge  the  higher  rate. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  mam  purpose  of  the 
Academy,  which  is  to  educate.  But  our 
Board,  like  most  boards,  cannot  become  in- 
volved with  day-to-day  class  work.  So  from 
the  beginning  the  Board  has  searched  for  an 
Individual  with  educational  experience,  and 
a  facility  to  have  charge  of  the  day-to-day 
operations.  They  decide  on  the  curriculum, 
discipline,  athletic  policies,  and  all  the 
things  that  touch  you  directly.  When  there 
Is  to  be  any  change  in  these  areas.  Mr.  Fowls 
comes  to  the  Board  and  says:  "The  Faculty 
.and  I  recommend  that  such  and  such  be 
done."  Since  we  are  not  competent  to  de- 
cide whether  Latin  or  some  other  course 
should  be  taught,  we  normally  accept  the 
recommendations.  I  cannot  remember  a  time 
when  we  did  not.  In  fact,  we  may  not  always 
entirely  agree.  But  It  is  essential  to  good  man- 
agement  to   cooperate   with   the   operating 
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bead  of  an  organization  and  let  him  manage 
it.  If  he  does  well,  all  right.  If  he  doesn't  you 
get  a  ivew  manager,  but  he  has  to  be  let 
alone.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  that  there  has  been  anything  but 
the  best  of  feelings.  You  can  disagree  with 
your  best  friend  and  not  be  nasty  about  it. 
I  wish  there  was  more  of  this  sort  of  feeling 
abroad  on  college  campuses.  Nothing  Is  set- 
tled by  violence.  Violence  is  infantile.  Chil- 
dren throw  tantrums  when  they  do  not  get 
what  they  want.  Mature  people  do  not  act 
that  way. 

Now  let  me  say  several  things  about  this 
Board  that  some  people  overlook. 

1.  No  one  on  the  Board  is  paid  anything 
for  his  service.  In  fact,  it  costs  him  and  his 
company  a  lot  of  money  for  him  to  serve. 

2.  todlvidual  members  of  the  Board  do 
not  do  business  with  the  School,  i.e.,  they 
do  not  profit  from  School  business. 

3.  They  do  not  exert  pressure  to  secure 
the  admission  of  a  prospective  student.  In 
fact,  on  several  occasions  sons  of  meml)er8 
have  not  been  able  to  make  it. 

4.  They  travel  to  four  to  six  meetings  a 
year  at  their  own  expense. 

5.  Since  most  of  the  men  are  in  active 
business,  the  time  taken  from  that  business 
is  costly.  I  estimate  that  the  per  diem  cost 
to  our  firms  for  a  Board  meeting  Is  $12,000 
to  $15,000  per  meeting. 

I  mentioned  that  one  of  our  committees 
is  finance  and  another  development.  Well  in 
the  development  field  we  have  In  the  past 
ten  years  raised  $7,000,000  in  one  way  or 
another.  Our  most  recent  campaign  was  to 
raise  $1.5  million  to  match  a  challenge  gift 
of  $1.5  million.  The  challenge  gift  was  made 
by  a  foundation  of  which  a  Board  member 
is  president.  The  way  we  started  out  to  raise 
the  money  was  to  go  first  to  the  Board,  and 
of  that  $1.5  million  the  Board  gave  41  per 
cent.  Thirty  people  gave  over  $600,000,  but 
you  could  well  say  that  with  the  challenge 
gift,  the  Board  gave  $2.1  million  of  the  more 
than  $3  million  raised. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Headmaster 
told  us  one  day  the  students  of  this  School 
needed  a  better  library  and  a  better  gym- 
nasium. We  accepted  his  reconmiendatlon, 
and  set  about  raising  the  money,  spending 
oxir  time  going  out  to  see  others  to  ask  for 
gifts. 

The  Board  is  the  business  and  giving  arm 
of  the  School.  In  my  Judgment,  this  func- 
tion can  best  be  carried  out  by  a  diversified 
group  such  as  we  have.  Maybe  we  could  have 
a  better  Board,  but  in  general  the  decisions 
coming  from  It  would  be  no  better  and 
possibly  worse.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who 
has  particular  experience  in  budget-balanc- 
ing. Investments,  building  construction,  and 
education,  and  who  is  also  willing  to  give 
generously,  I  urge  you  to  give  me  his  name 
for  a  place  on  the  Board  of  this  Academy. 
But  please  don't  give  me  any  name  vmless  he 
has  already  proved  he  has  been  successful  in 
managing  his  own  affairs. 

V^at  does  the  Board  get  out  of  all  of  this? 
What  have  we  gained  from  making  a  gift 
every  year,  balancing  the  budget,  building 
buildings?  The  same  satisfaction  the  pio- 
neers got  when  they  started  their  schools  .  .  . 
hopefully  better  education  for  their  descend- 
ants. 

Critics  of  boards  all  seem  to  forget  that 
they  invest  their  time,  money,  and  experi- 
ence, and  get  absolutely  no  tangible  return. 

They  do  have  the  satisfaction  ol  having 
Invested  in  the  future  of  the  youth  of 
America.  They  do  it  because  they  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  experience 
here,  and  because  they  want  to  pass  it  on  to 
others. 

Wrong  we  may  often  be.  but  our  every  de- 
cision has  the  highest  motivation. 
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SST  NEXT  LOGICAL  STEP  IN  AIR 
TRANSPORT  GROWTH 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
2  months  ago  I  conveyed  to  the  President 
my  strong  support  of  continued  progress 
in  the  UJ3.  supersonic  transport  program. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  SST 
program  is  still  under  review  by  the  ad- 
ministatlon,  and  in  recent  weeks  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  alternate  plans 
of  financing  prototype  construction. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
a  recent  statement  which  appeared  in 
Boeing  Planetalk,  an  employee  publica- 
tion, outlining  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  with  the  next 
phase  of  the  SST  program. 

According  to  the  article,  it  will  take  un- 
til the  late  1970's  before  the  American 
SST  will  be  ready  for  service  and  the 
early  1980's  before  substantial  numbers 
will  be  In  operation.  The  British-French 
SST  already  has  been  flight  tested  and 
made  its  first  public  appearance  at  the 
recent  international  air  show  in  Paris. 
We  are  talking  about  a  $20  bilUon  pro- 
duction program,  and  a  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government's  SST 
Investment  will  be  returned  by  the  300th 
airplane  sale. 

Having  received  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  insert  the 
following  article  on  the  SST  from  Boeing 
Planetalk: 
SST  Next  Logical  Step  in  Air  Transport 
Growth 
The  Impressive  growth  of  world  air  trans- 
portation, together  with  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology, make  the  supersonic  transport  a  log- 
ical next  major  step  for  the  air  transport 
industry.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
time  required  to  construct  and  test  proto- 
types and  enter  production  will  make  It  late 
m  the  1970s  before  the  American  SST  wiU 
be  ready  for  service  and  early  In  the  '80s 
before  appreciable  numbers  will  be  in  op- 
eration. Market  forecasters  generally  agree 
that  air  traffic  will  continue  to  grow  at  a 
rate  averaging  at  least  8>A  percent  per  year 
through  the  1970s  and  'SOs,  as  compared 
with  a  15  percent  average  annual  increase 
during  the  past  20  years.  This  growth  will 
result  in  six  times  the  present  passenger- 
mile  volume  by  1990. 

In  the  total  route  pattern,  the  long  Inter- 
continental routes  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  SST,  because  trip  times  would  be  short- 
ened dramatically  by  the  1.800-mlle-an-hour 
speed.  These  overwater  routes  also  avoid  the 
problem  of  possible  objections  to  sonic  boom 
effects  over  populated  areas.  The  SST's  share 
of  the  traffic  on  these  routes  In  1985  will 
equal  today's  total  free  world  traffic.  The 
market  so  described  will  absorb  an  estimated 
500  Amertcan-buUt  SST's  by  1990— a  $20  bU- 
lion  production  program. 

Latest  studies  show  the  U.S.  SST  to  be 
highly  competitive  In  the  1980s  from  an  op- 
erational economics  standpoint.  In  Its  early 
years  following  Introduction,  when  the  de- 
mand wlU  t>e  high  and  SST  equipment  wlU 
still  be  scarce,  high  load  factors  or  percentage 
of  seats  occupied  can  be  expected  to  result 
m  high  revenue  yield,  as  was  the  case  when 
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the  Jet  tratuport  was  first  Introduced.  There- 
after the  SST  wtU  gradually  gain  an  advan- 
tage over  present  Jet  transports  in  total  op- 
erating costs  as  a  direct  result  of  its  speed, 
since  wage  and  salary  costs  that  are  applica- 
ble on  an  hourly  basis  will  produce  three 
times  as  many  miles  of  transportation  per 
hour.  As  these  hourly  costs  continue  to  In- 
crease, the  SST  will  continue  to  gain  In  rela- 
tive operating  economy,  untU  In  the  latter 
19808  Its  total  operating  cost  per  seat  mile 
will  tend  to  approximate  that  of  the  newest 
large-body    economy   Jets.    Travel    at    three 
times  the  present  speed  can  be  accomplished 
at   relatively   the  same   cost   per  seat  mile 
as  for  the  subsonic  equipment.  The  result 
will  be  advantageous  economically  to  the  air- 
lines and  a  considerable  boon  to  the  air  trav- 
eler.  Europe  will   be  as   close  to  the   East 
coast  by  SST  as  Minneapolis  Is  to  New  York 
by  subsonic  Jet. 

The    program    wlU    also    be    advantageous 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation's  economy 
as  a  whole.  The  U.S.  aircraft  Industry  has 
long  held   the  position  of  leading  supplier 
of  air  transport  equipment  to  the  airlines 
of  the  world  and  hence  has  been,,«-Teaittay 
contributor  to  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
that  position  Is  threatened  by  the  entry  of 
Great  Britain.  Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  the*  SST  field.  The  American  SST  pro- 
gram   win   have    an    estimated    $16    billion 
favorable  balance   of   trade  effect,  as   com- 
pared   with    an    opposite    situation    wherein 
U.S.   airlines   would   be   obliged   to   buy   the 
equipment  from  European  sources. 

A  production  SST  program  will  provide 
an  estimated  50,000  direct  Jobs  in  the  plants 
of  prime  contractors  and  principal  subcon- 
tractors at  peak.  More  than  50  percent  of  the 
work  will  be  subcontracted,  covering  almost 
all  of  the  50  states.  Considerable  national 
benefit  will  also  accrue  from  broader  ap- 
plication of  vartous  technological  develop- 
ments employed  In  the  SST,  as  well  as  from 
secondary  employment  In  support  of  the 
SST  program  Itself. 

Prom  the  first  the  program  has  been  de- 
signed to  be  self-liquldatlng.  Royalties  on 
production  sales  will  return  the  govem- 
menfs    full    prototype    Investment    by    the 

if^  *^?^*  ^'^  ^^  •!  '>""°n  »»»  interest 
by  the  500th  sale— the  present  market  esti- 
mate. In  addition,  personal  and  corporate 
income  tax  pavments  by  participants  In  the 
production  program  will  return  an  amount 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  esUmated  at  twice  the 
prototype   expenditure. 

Delivery  positions  for  a  total  of  122  SSTs 
have  been  reserved  by  12  U.S.  and  14  non- 
US.  airlines.  United  States  airlines  have  In- 
vested $59.5  mUllon  in  the  prototype  devel- 
opment  program.  The  Boeing  Company  esti- 
mates Its  total  commitment  through  com- 
pletlon  of  prototype  construction  (Including 
research  and  development,  facilities  and 
other  non-reimbursable  expenditures)  to  be 
approximately  $200  million  «»'   «>  "e 

t>,I^*°**'  *^°^*  °^  *^*  prototype  program  to 
the  government  is  estimated  at  $1.2  billion  If 
the  program  goes  forward  as  originally  plan- 
ned. In  recent  weeks  consideration  has  been 
^IT  7^^"  Administration  to  alternate 
t^ou<.h  tS^*"*"'"^/^"*  prototypes  such  as 
through  the  use  of  government-guaranteed 

^n  hJ";L^  °'  '''''  ^*'°8  °°  determl^ 
tlon  has  been  made  on  such  plans 

Research  and  development  work  on  the 
^T  have  now  been  going  on  for  more  than 
^J^  ^*  program  has  reached  the 
point  where  appropriate  designs  exist.  A  full 
range  of  design  alternatives  has  been  wind 
tunnel  tested,  resulting  in  an  airplane  sTpe- 
ylJi^  !,P'"''**°*  European  SST^  m  spkd 
(by  400  miles  per  hour).  In  combined  r£nge 
and  payload,  m  passenger  accommodatloL 
^uir^T"tK°^  economics.  The  next  step 
required  is  the  construction  of  prototyp^ 
for  actual  flight  proving  and  refinem^ 
prior  to  production. 

Delay   in    proceeding   with    the   program 
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couJd  result  In  European  model  advances  to- 
ward the  performance  capabilities  that  are 
counted  on  to  give  the  U.S.  product  Its  mar- 
ket superiority.  It  would  permit  the  forelm 
competition  to  book  more  orders  and  thus 
narrow  the  remaining  SST  market 

The  management  of  The  Boeing  Company 
feels  that  the  SST  program  Is  one  highly  ap- 
JM-oprlate  to  United  States  capabUltles.  cap- 
ita Izing  on  the  technology  that  has  been 
built  up  m  this  country.  It  fits  the  require- 
ments of  growth  in  world  air  transportation 
bringing  the  advantage  of  increased  produc- 
tivity by  providing  substantially  more  seat- 
??  l^n^tL^""''  ^^^^  present  Jet  equipment. 
It  will  brtng  the  air  traveler  the  advantage 
of  significantly  greater  speed  and  conven- 

l^i*;7^!*'*'  ^^  "**'*  *^«  basis  of  air  trans- 
portation's growth. 
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FALSE  ECONOMY 

HON^EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

^    or    NEW    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    whUe 
Newark  Bay  marine  terminal  devel<». 
ment  is  best  known  for  its  contalnershlp 
and  general  cargo  faculties,  channel  im- 
provements in  the  bay  and  the  Hacken- 
sack  River  to  the  north  of  Port  Newark 
must  not  be  overlooked.  As  part  of  the 
overall  Newark  Bay-Hackensack  River 
improvement  project.  Congress  and  the 
President  in  1968  also  authorized  a  deep- 
ening of  the  north  reach  of  Newark  Bay 
channel  from  its  present  32  feet  to  a  new 
depth  of  35  feet,  the  provision  of  a  ma- 
neuvering area  1.300  feet  long  and  900 
feet  wide  just  below  the  Passaic  and 
Hackensack  Rivers,  and  a  deepening  of 
the  Hackensack  from  30  to  32  feet  for 
about  4  miles,  thence  from  12  to  15  feet 
up  to  about  the  city  of  Hackensack 

Located  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  bay  and  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
are  industrial  terminals  which  handle 
waterbome  movements  of  sulfur,  chemi- 
cals, coal,  asphalt  and  petroleum.  Some 
of  the  larger  industrial -type  tonnages 
handled  on  Newark  Bay  in  1966  are  as 
follows— In  short  tons 


32-foot  deep  north  reach  only  at  hl«h 
tide.  ■ 

I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  the  deep- 
ening of  this  reach  wiU  prevent  costly 
delays  to  such  vessels  awaiting  high 
tide.  Accordingly,  along  with  the  widen- 
ing of  the  lower  reaches  of  Newark  Bay 
I  strongly  support  the  deepening  of  the 
northern  reaches  and  the  provision  of 
the  turning  basin  recommended  by  tho 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not  against  econ- 
omy  but  economy  in  the  above  areas 
would  not  only  be  false,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, dangerous  as  well.  I  urge  the 
present  administraUon  not  to  discrim 
inate  against  the  New  York-New  Jersev 
ports.  ^ 


ECONOMICS  OP  OIL  AND  GAS 
OPERATIONS  OFFSHORE  UNITED 
STATES  '-'"iir.u 


Aluminum  ores  and  concentrates. 
Chrome  ores  and  concentrates 
Crude  petroleum 
Salt "I " 

Basic  chemicals  and  plastics 

Soap 

Gasoline , 

Jet  fuel 111'."" 1 

Kerosene ' 

Puelolls J 

Naphtha   1.11.1111 

Iron  and  steel  products 

Copper  alloys-^ " 

Iron  and  steel  scn.p.111. 


17.  330 

57,858 

49,  728 

70,945 

366. 146 

73.  796 

330.  232 

143.  661 

499.  509 

914.687 

73.296 

366.  768 

171.  294 

706. 210 


Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  figures,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  water  commerce  on  New- 
ark Bay  plays  a  key  role  in  New  Jersey's 
leadership  in  industry  and  industrial 
employment.  •«"*«" 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  importance 
of  petroleum,  and  the  fact  that  in  1966 
410  ocean  tanker  movements,  that  is' 
vessels  drawing  more  than  19  feet  of 
water,  handled  petroleum  products  on 
Newark  Bay.  Of  this.  176  ships  upon 
arrival  in  Newark  Bay  drew  29  or  more 
reet  of  water,  which  means  that  these 
vessels  could  have  navigated  the  present 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

*  OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  R.  C.  McCurdy.  president  of  Shell' 
Oil  Co..  examined  the  economic  factors 
in  offshore  oil  and  gas  operations  in  a 
recent  presentation  to  a  technology  con- 
ference in  Houston.  His  paper  considered 
the  txlgh  costs  of  offshore  work  and  the 
need  for  a  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
turn so  the  industry  can  attract  the  nec- 
essary investor  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Mr.  McCurdy's 
remarks  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  His 
remarks  have  particular  significance  at 
this  time  when  efforts  are  being  made  to 
open  our  borders  to  a  vast  flow  of  foreien 
oil  His  paper  examines  the  enormous 
return  to  the  public  that  is  generated 
from  offshore  activity  in  the  form  of 
bonuses,  rentals,  production  taxes,  and 
royalties  to  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. A  valid  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  domestic  offshore  oil  and  for- 
eign imports  cannot  be  made  unless  this 
considerable  benefit  is  made  a  part  of 
the  evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  figures  1  and  2  referred 
to  by  Mr.  McCurdy  are  tables  and  are 
included    in    the    Record.    Figures    3 
through  7  are  charts  which  present  a 
problem  in  printing  and  are  therefore 
not  included  but  will  be  readily  made 
available  to  anyone  interested 
The  material  follows : 
Economics  of  Oil  and  Oas  Operations 
Offshore.  Untfed  States 
(By  R.  C.  McCurdy,  Shell  Oil  Co.) 
introduction 
Offshore  oU  and  gas  operations  are  the  first 
major    Industrial    endeavor    to    exploit    the 
mineral  resources  under  the  oceans    Over  a 
span  of  20  years  these  operations  have  grown 
to  a  position  of  prominence  In  the  oil  Indus- 
tiy.  In  1968  they  accounted  for  14  percent  of 
this  nation's  crude  oil  and  condensate  pro- 
duction and  about  40  percent  of  the  Indus- 
try s  total  domesUc  exploration  and  produc- 
tion Investment.  This  growth  has  dictated 
the  development  of  a  new  technology  which 
today  permits  us  to  produce  In  360  feet  of 

7o^'  ^'^  '"^"  ^'^  '^*^'"  'l«'Pth8  m  excess  of 
1,300  feet.  These  capabilities  undoubtedly 
can  be  extended  several  fold. 
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The  potential  of  the  explored  areas  of  the 
continental  shelf  Is  well  established.  The 
vast  unexplored  areas  of  the  shelf  and  slope 
offer  added  potential.  However,  the  ultimate 
role  of  the  offshore  In  satisfying  future  na- 
tional energy  requirements  depends  on  the 
application  of  continuing  technological  ad- 
vancements within  an  accepted  economic 
framework. 

WHT  the   migration  OFFSHORE 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  oil  indus- 
try's activity  in  the  ocean  Is  this  nation's 
growing  demand  for  hydrocarbons.  In  the 
past  20  years  domestic  consumption  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  has  more  than  doubled.  De- 
mand Is  expected  to  nearly  double  again  In 
the  next  two  decades.  Growth  In  demand  for 
natural  gas  has  been  even  more  spectacular, 
increasing  fourfold  since  1948. 

Based  on  data  In  a  recent  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  publication  there  may  remain  as 
much  as  900  billion  barrels  >  of  crude  oil 
undiscovered  within  the  terrestrial  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States.'  At  present  re- 
covery efficiency  levels  this  would  represent 
about  300  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  re- 
serves or  about  100  times  domestic  crude 
production  In  1968  and  10  times  present 
proved  reserves.  In  addition  an  estimated 
2.100  billion  barrels'  potentially  is  available 
in  the  form  of  oU-shale  and  coal.*  Why  then 
has  the  Industry  ventured  Into  the  perilous 
offshore  environment  when  these  vast  un- 
tapped supplies  reportedly  exist  onshore? 
The  answer  Is  simply  that  the  costs  of  find- 
ing, developing  and  producing  hydrocarbons 
In  water  depths  of  present  operations  are 
competitive  with  the  current  combined  costs 
of  these  activities  onshore  and  with  current 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  manufacturing  un- 
conventional supplies  as  evidenced  by  the 
Industry's  apparent  low  level  of  enthusiasm 
for  such  ventures. 

Tlie  movement  offshore  has  not  been  a 
headlong  plunge.  The  marine  environment 
was  poorly  understood,  and  the  industry 
had — and  still  has — much  to  learn  about  the 
many  factors  and  risks  unique  to  the  seas. 
Offshore  oil  operations  began  In  shallow 
water,  near  shore  In  a  physical  and  cost  en- 
vironment not  unlike  that  encountered  In 
adjacent  Inland  waters.  However,  as  the 
frontiers  of  ocean  technology  were  pushed 
forward  and  operations  were  gradually  ex- 
tended seaward,  the  oil  Industry  found  Itself 
In  a  world  where  the  operating  and  economic 
rules-of-thumb  constantly  change.  The  costs 
of  Implementing  this  technology  Increase 
steadily  with  water  depth,  and  the  economic 
merit  of  the  offshore  relative  to  alternate 
supply  sources  Is  ever  nturowlng. 

The  Industry  has  a  responsibility  to  supply 
energy  at  minimum  cost.  It  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  fair  return  on  the 
funds  which  investors  make  available  for  our 
business.  With  each  step  Into  deeper  virater 
industry  must  weigh  these  increasing  costs 
against  the  alternatives  available  If  it  Is  to 
fulfill  these  responsibilities. 

HOW    HAVE    investor    AND    THE    NATION    FARED 
IN   THE   OFFSHORE  TO   DATE?  ' 

How  well  has  the  offshore  served  the  in- 
vestor and  the  nation  In  the  competition  to 


>  The  basic  data  in  this  publication  have 
been  modified  to  exclude  the  offshore. 

-Hendricks,  T.  A.:  "Resources  of  Oil,  Gas, 
and  Natural  Oas  Liquids  In  the  U.S.  and  the 
World",  U.S.  Geolo^cal  Survey,   (1965). 

^  Based  on  estimated  oil  shale  resources 
yielding  25  gallons  or  more  per  ton  In  beds 
over  10  feet  thick,  and  the  use  of  the  coal 
conversion  method  developed  In  "Project 
Gasoline". 

•  United  States  Petroleum  through  1980", 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  (July  1968). 
Por  purposes  of  this  discussion  offshore  Is 
defined  as  the  area  lying  seaward  of  the 
Chapman  Line  In  Louisiana  and  seaward  of 
the  CoastUne  in  Texas.  Both  State  and  Fed- 
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supply  energy  requirements?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  should  provide  a  framework 
of  reference  for  estimating  the  future  role  of 
the  offshore  in  the  national  energy  picture. 
Let  us  begin  by  reviewing  the  results  of 
these  operations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Investor  who  thru  the  end  of  1968  had 
made  available  about  $12.9  billion  for  these 
operations.  These  expenditures  which  are 
shown  In  the  following  table,  fall  into  two 
major  categories 

FIGURE  l.-DOMESTIC  OFFSHORE  EXPENDITURES 
[In  billionsl 


Cumulative  through  1968 

Invest-         Ex- 
ment     pense       Total 

Operational: 

Exploration 

Drilling  and  development... 

:     ')J: 

Production  expense  and 
overhead 

$1.7  . 

Subtotal 

8.8 

1.7 

$10.5 

Leasehold ; 

Bonus  and  rental.. 

4.1  . 

Royalty  and  production 
taxes    

1.7  . 

Subtotal 

4.1 

1.7 

5.8 

Total 

12.9 

3.4 

16.3 

The  first  category  consists  of  those  costs 
directly  related  to  finding,  developing  and 
producing  hydrocarbons.  These  costs  are 
largely  controlled  by  the  physical  environ- 
ment— the  sea  and  the  geology. 

The  second  category  includes  those  costs 
that  are  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the 
Industry  and /or  the  various  governmental 
bodies  that  administer  these  public  resources. 
These  costs  include  lease  bonus,  rentals, 
royalties  and  production  taxes. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  $165  billion 
expenditure  falls  Into  the  first  category.  The 
major  item  Is  the  expenditure  for  drilling, 
platforms  and  facilities,  which  totals  $7.3 
billion.  Exploration  costs,  including  explora- 
tion overhead,  amount  to  $1.5  billion,  and 
production  expense  has  been  $1.7  billion. 

In  the  second  category,  bonus  Is  the  domi- 
nant cost  Item.  Bonus  accounts  for  $3.9  bil- 
lion out  of  the  total  of  $4.1  billion  for  bonus 
and  rental,  as  compared  to  $1.7  billion  for 
royalties  and  production  taxes. 

The  total  Investment  to  find  and  establish 
production  amounts  to  $12.9  billion.  It  In- 
cludes the  costs  of  exploration,  bonus,  and 
drilling  and  facilities.  Expenses,  which  are 
recovered  out  of  Income  as  they  are  Incurred 
during  the  course  of  production,  total  $3.4 
billion.  These  Include  royalties,  production 
expense  and  overhead. 

The  rewards  of  these  enormous  expendi- 
tures are  listed  below: 

FIGURE  2.— DEVELOPED  RESERVES  (JAN.  1,  1969) 


Oil  and 

Natural 

Total  oil 

condensate 

gas 

equivalent  > 

(billion 

(trillion 

(billion 

barrels) 

cubic  leet) 

barrels) 

Remaining  reserves...  4,5 
Cumulative 

production 2.2 

Ultimate  recovery 6.7 


35.5 

las 

46.0 


6.3 

2.7 
9.0 


<  Natural  gas  converted  to  oil  equivalent  on  the  basis  oi  20,000 
cubic  feet  per  barrel. 


eral  waters  are  Included.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  definition  follows  that  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Committee  of  California  Oil  Producers 
except  that  portions  of  certain  fields,  which 
were  developed  from  land  locations,  have 
been  excluded.  Most  Important  of  these  are 
portions  of  the  Wilmington  and  Huntington 
Beach  Fields.  The  THUMS  portion  of  the 
Wilmington  Field  is  Included. 
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The  hydrocarbon  volumes  developed  thru 
the  end  of  1968  amounted  to  an  estimated 
6.7  billion  barrels  of  crude  and  condensate 
and  46  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Converting 
the  gas  to  an  eqtilvalent  volume  of  oil  on  the 
basis  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  barrel  gives 
a  total  of  9.0  billion  equivalent  barrels  of 
hydrocarbons.  Of  this  amount  2.7  billion 
equivalent  barrels  have  been  produced  to 
date  and  6.3  billion  barrels  exist  as  under- 
ground reserves. 

Figure  1  shows  production  growth  over 
the  years.  Liquid  production  began  to  ac- 
celerate In  the  mld-19S0's  and  In  1968  reached 
a  level  of  about  450  million  barrels.  The  ex- 
traordinary rate  of  Increase  since  1965  Is  in 
part  due  to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  and 
rising  allowables  In  Louisiana.  The  offshore 
was  probably  the  most  responsive  of  any 
area  in  the  country  to  this  emergency. 

The  growth  rate  of  gas  production  in  re- 
cent years  has  even  outpaced  that  of  petro- 
leum liquids.  Gas  production  has  Increased 
three  fold  since  1964,  and  In  1968  reached 
an  annual  level  of  2.4  trillion  cubic  feet. 

These  production  volumes  have  been  trans- 
lated Into  dollars  on  Figure  2.  Also  shown  are 
ctimu^atlve  expenditures  and  net  cash  flow. 
The  latter  represents  the  difference  between 
expenditures  and  revenues.  Federal  Income 
tax  is  not  considered.  Gross  revenue  at  the 
end  of  1968  totaled  $8.8  billion.  Deduction  of 
royalty,  production  and  overhead  expenses 
gives  a  cumulative  cash  Income  of  $5.4  billion. 
As  evidenced  by  the  negative  slope  of  the  cash 
flow  curve  annual  expenditures  have  con- 
tinually exceeded  revenues.  At  the  end  of  1968 
the  oil  industry  was  $7.5  in  the  hole.  How- 
ever, you  will  recall  that  there  are  developed 
reserves  of  6.3  billion  equivalent  barrels  of 
hydrocarbons  remaining  to  be  produced. 
After  royalty  and  operating  costs,  the  value 
of  these  reserves  Is  estimated  to  be  about 
$1.75  per  barrel  for  a  total  of  $11.0  billion. 
This  Is  $3.5  billion  dollars  In  excess  of  the 
present  deficit.  So,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  Industry  will  get  its  money  back. 

Payout  is  several  years  In  the  future,  and 
based  on  these  data  alone  anyone  familiar 
with  the  time  value  of  money  recognizes 
that  the  overall  rate  of  return  will  be  quite 
low.  However,  the  cost  data  are  a  composite 
of  many  different  plays  at  various  stages  In 
the  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion cycle  and  many  of  these  have  yet  to 
bear  fruit.  Reserves  and  production  attrib- 
utable to  these  exploration  expenditures 
are  likely  to  grow.  The  ultimate  economic 
outcome  depends  both  on  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs  and  on  the  amount  of 
additional  capital  required  to  develop  and 
produce  these  added  reserves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  alKtut  the  economic 
outcome  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  definitely  will  profit  from  the 
venture.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  third 
of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  offshore  hsks 
been  paid  to  State  and  Federal  governments 
In  the  form  of  royalty,  production  taxes, 
bonus  and  rentals  for  the  right  to  exploit 
these  public  resources.  When  future  royal- 
ties and  production  taxes  on  the  remaining 
reserves  are  included,  the  total  of  these  pay- 
ments should  grow  to  about  $10.0  billion  or 
$1.10  for  each  barrel  of  hydrocarbons  de- 
veloped In  the  offshore  to  date.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  present  bonus  expenditures 
may  represent  payments  for  volumes  that 
are  as  yet  undiscovered  and  yet  undeveloped. 
However,  If  the  ultimate  volume  related  to 
these  expenditures  were  to  Increase  as  much 
as  50  i>ercent  the  amount  that  the  Industry 
would  return  to  the  public  would  still  ap- 
proximate $1.00  per  barrel.  Either  way.  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  net  price  the  consumer 
public  pays  for  offshore  oil  Is  competitive 
with  the  price  of  oil  delivered  in  this  coun- 
try from  almost  anywhere  in  the  free  world. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    PROSFETTS    FOR    THE    FTTTURE 

With  the  Investor  economics  of  past  opera- 
tions sUll  In  doubt  what  are  the  prospects 
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for  the  future?  Results  to  data  are  heavily 
weighted  by  operation  In  relatively  shallow 
water,  and  as  these  opportunities  diminish 
operations  must  move  Into  deeper  water  U 
this  quest  In  the  ocean  Is  to  continue.  This 
movement  must  take  place  as  It  has  In  the 
past  by  careful  step-by-step  progression  lest 
Indus^  get  In  over  Its  head. 

Much  of  the  technology  to  permit  this 
movement  Is  already  available,  and  that 
which  Isn't  can  be  developed.  Industry  pres- 
ently has  the  capability  of  exploring  in  water 
depths  several  times  as  deep  as  the  present 
maximum  water  depth  of  a  producing  opera- 
tion. The  water-depth  capability  of  seismic 
operations  to  locate  structural  anomalies  is 
virtually  unlimited.  Conventional  evaluative 
drilling  operations  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  In  1,300  feet  of  water. 

The  primary  challenge  to  our  scientists 
and  engineers  is  in  the  extractive  phase  of 
the  budneas.  So  far  the  fixed  platform  has 
provided  the  physical  base  for  development 
and  producing  activities,  but  operations  are 
fast  approaching  water  depths  where  plat- 
forms will  no  longer  be  economically  practi- 
cal. Several  imaginative  floating  and  under- 
water systems  are  now  under  development, 
and  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  needed 
within  a  few  years. 

The't»y  to  the  future  of  the  offshore  is 
one  of  cost.  The  extent  to  which  the  volimie 
potential  offered  by  the  offshore  is  trans- 
lated into  developed  reserves  depends  on  our 
ability  to  Implement  this  technology  at  costs 
that  are  competitive  with  alternative  sources. 
The  cost  of  exploration  are  relatively  insensi- 
tive to  water  depth.  However,  this  is  not 
true  of  the  costs  related  to  the  extractive 
phase. 

Figure  3  (not  printed)  shows  how  the  cost 
of   a   fixed    platform    Increases    with    water 
depth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  wide  cost 
spread  is  due  tc  differences  In  the  configura- 
tion and  size  of  the  structure,  number  of 
conductors  driven,  the  time  of  year  It  is  in- 
stalled, and  soil  and  current  conditions  at 
the   location.  Looking  at   the   base   of   this 
spread   note   that,  the  minimum  cost  of   a 
platform  In  350  feet  of  water,  which  is  pres- 
ently  the  maximum  depth  of  a  producing 
operation,  is  about  $3.5  million.  This  is  about 
double  the  cost  in  200  feet  of  water  and  the 
cost    is    Increasing    exponentially.    Platform 
costs  are  substantially  higher  off  the  coasts 
of  California  and  Alaska.  The  costs  of  com- 
plex underwater  or  floating  systems  which 
must  eventually  replace  the  fixed  platform 
will  also  be  high,  although  they  may  not  be 
as  sensitive  to  water  depth.  While  some  re- 
ductions will  be  achieved  as  the  tools  of  the 
trade  are  Improved  and  experience  is  assimi- 
lated, there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  that 
would   materially   change   this   capital   cost 
prognosis,  reduce  operating  costs  or  mitigate 
environmental  hazards. 

The  only  soft  spot  in  the  cost  picture  Is  the 
second  category  of  costs — leasehold.  If  indus- 
try is  conducting  its  business  in  a  rational 
manner,  the  expenditures  for  bonus,  rental 
and  royalties  should  be  no  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  market  value  of  the 
resource  and  the  costs  of  physically  doing 
business  In  the  offshore.  In  the  latter  we 
must  also  include  a  fair  return  to  the  inves- 
tor on  his  investment,  including  leasehold 
costs.  If  he  is  to  continue  to  make  funds 
available  for  this  endeavor.  Leasehold  costs 
should  thus  shrink  as  other  costs  increase. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  payments  for  boniu, 
rentals,  production  taxes,  and  royalties  con- 
stitute about  one-third  of  the  total  expendl- 
ures  to  date  and  eventually  should  amount 
to  something  on  the  order  of  $1.00  per  barrel. 
Thus  the  costs  of  physically  doing  business 
In  the  offshore  could  Increase  substantially 
if  the  cost  for  bonus,  rentals  and  royalties 
are    permitted    to    approach    zero.   This,    of 
course,  assumes  that  the  industry  has  proper- 
ly done  its  arithmetic  In  the  past  and  that 
the  sum  of  all  costs,  including  all  the  money 
spent  on  leases  which  proved  to  be  barren, 
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plus  a  fair  return  for  the  investor  actually 
add  up  to  no  more  than  the  market  value  of 
the  resource.  Although  at  this  stage  we  can- 
not be  certain  this  is  the  case,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  physical  costs  of  the  average  offshore 
operation  have  not  yet  reached  a  level  which 
places  them  on  the  threshold  of  economic 
extinction.  These  activities  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  expand  for  some  time  to 
come. 

None  of  this  Is  meant  to  infer  an  imsiedl- 
ate  need  for  the  government  to  take  steps 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  payments.  These 
are  public  resources  and  the  public's  right 
to  fair  market  value  Is  not  questioned.  How- 
ever, as  the  severity  of  the  environment  in- 
creases, their  value  in  the  undeveloped  state 
win  decrease  and  the  bonus  an  Investor  can 
afford  to  pay  is  bound  to  shrink  accordingly. 
Eventually  a  point  may  be  reached  where 
royalty  and  rental  requirements  will  also 
have  to  be  reduced  if  the  maximum  volume 
potential  of  the  offshore  is  to  be  realized. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  ooet  outlook, 
how  much  of  the  potential  offered  by  the 
offshore  will  fall  within  economic  reach?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  distribution  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons. A  platform  or.  in  the  future,  an  under- 
water or  floating  facility,  is  required  tar  even 
the   most  modest  producing  operation.  Its 
cost,  which  in  deeper  water  amounts  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  dominates  the  expendi- 
ture picture.  The  economic  outcome  depends 
on  the  hydrocarbon  volume  that  falls  within 
the  drainage  area  of  this  fixed  facility.  De- 
spite   the    advances    in    directional    drilling 
techniques  of  recent  years,   the  geographic 
area  that  can  be  reached  by  directional  drill- 
ing from  a  platform  still  is  limited  to  a  few 
thousand  acres,  and  there  is  lltUe  prospect 
that  this  capability  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  area  that  can  be  exploited  by  a  platform, 
floating  or  underwater  facility  can  be  greatly 
extended  by  using  mobile  equipment  to  drill 
wells  at  outlying  locations,  and  then  oon- 
necUng  them  to  the  facility  with  flowlines. 
However,  the  capital  and  operating  costs  of 
these   wells   and    the    necessary   ocean   floor 
completion  equipment  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  a  platform  well,  and  the  hydrocar- 
bon volume  within  the  drainage  area  of  an 
individual   well,   which  because  of  geologic 
consideration  seldom  exceeds  100  acres,  be- 
comes the  overriding  constraint. 

Figure  4  (not  printed)  is  based  on  a  sta- 
tistical study  of  690  fields  in  South  Louisi- 
ana  and   the   adjacent   coastal   waters.   Be- 
cause of  differences   in  geologic   conditions 
from  province  to  province,  these  data  are  not 
directly  applicable  to  the  toUl  offshore  or 
even  the  remaining  unexplored  areas  in  the 
Louisiana  offshore.  However,   they  do  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  pattern  of  hydro- 
carbon distribution  that  has  been  observed 
in  mature  producing  provinces.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  distribution 
In  the  offshore  could  follow  a  similar  pattern. 
The  ordinate  on  this  chart  gives  the  fraction 
of   the   total   690   fields   which   individually 
contain  a  recoverable  volume  less  than  the 
value  shown  on  the  abscissa.  You  will  note 
that  half  of  the  fields  included  in  the  study 
contained   less   than   4.0   million   equivalent 
barrels.  In  400  feet  of  water  a  single  plat- 
form may  cost  more  than  $5  million.  Bur- 
dened with  this  heavy  initial  expenditure  the 
median  size  venture  would  not  have  a  happy 
economic  outcome.  This  would  be  true  if  the 
entire  volume  falls  within  reach  of  a  single 
platform  which  will  not  always  be  the  case 
in  oil  fields  and  Is  less  likely  in  gas  fields. 
Based  on  PPC  dictated  gas  prices  and  as- 
suming a  constant  reservoir  thickness,  a  gas 
field  will  yield  about  one  fourth  the  gross 
revenue  of  an  oil  field  covering  an  equal  area. 
The  number  of  accumulations  that  meet  the 
criteria  for  development  in  deep  water  Is  thus 
drastically  reduced,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  gas  fields.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  offshore 
will  never  be  exploited  as  intensively  as  the 
terrestrial  environments. 


However,    the    volume    that    the   offshore 
ultimately  yields  will  not  necessarily  be  re 
duced    proportionately    because    the    malor 
portion  of  the  total  reserve  in  a  province  i« 
usually  found  in  a  few  larger  fields. 

Figure  5  (not  printed)  is  based  on  thu 
same  statistical  study.  The  ordinate  gives 
the  fraction  of  the  total  voltune  in  all  690 
fields  that  is  contained  In  fields  which  in 
dividually  oontoln  a  volume  Urger  than  the 
value  shown  on  the  abscissa.  This  chart 
shows  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
reserve  in  all  of  the  fields  was  in  fields  which 
individually  contained  76  million  barrels  or 
more.  Approximately  80  percent  was  in  fields 
larger  than  25  million  barrels.  Volumes  of 
this  magnitude  are  capable  of  supportlno  a 
substantial  expenditure  to  establish  a  base 
for  producing  operations,  and  depending  on 
the  distribution  of  the  hydrocarbons  within 
the  field,  much  of  this  potential  may  be 
within  economic  reach. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  offshore  has  served  the  energy  market 
well  in  the  past  and  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  future  in  satisfying  this  nations 
insatiable  thirst  for  energy.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent that  the  oil  industry.  In  the  intense 
competition  for  new  reserves.  Is  playing  the 
offshore  game  as  vigorously  as  its  investors 
will  allow.  To  successfully  play  the  game  at 
these  levels,  the  competitor  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  game  and  its  rules.  Nearly 
all  of  the  stake  is  put  up  many  years  before 
the  value  of  the  pot  is  fully  known,  and  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  ability  to  forecast  In  ad- 
vance what  this  value  will  be.  This  is  the 
challenge  that  our  technologists  and  econ- 
omUts  face,  and  it  Is  Indeed  a  formidable  one 
The  estimation  of  volume,  on  which  the 
value  of  the  reward  Is  so  heavily  dependent 
Is  a  hazardous  undertaking  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Now  in  the  offshore  the 
explorer  must  also  predict  its  distribution 
The  engineers  must  then  forecast  the  costs 
to  develop  and  produce.  These  operations 
often  require  the  use  of  untried  tools  or  even 
technology  that  Is  yet  to  be  developed 

These  risks  are  an  inherent  part  of  the 
game,  and  the  industry  can  live  with  them  as 
long  as  it  can  predict  the  rules  of  the  game 
that  will  prevail  over  the  Uves  of  these 
ventures.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  in 
an  atmosphere  of  political  and  economic 
stability.  It  is  within  such  an  atmosphere 
that  the  offshore  has  grown  to  its  present 
stature  in  the  energy  business,  and  only 
within  such  an  atmosphere  can  it  continue 
to  grow. 


THE  FLAG 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
season  for  commencement  addresses  and 
I  have  noticed  a  number  of  very  fine  ones 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Recently,  I 
attended  the  high  school  exercises  in  my 
hometown  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  and  the 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Berryman,  director  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  for  the  Sylacauga  Board  of 
Education. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  Dr.  Berry- 
man's  address  which  accents  the  positive 
things  about  our  great  country.  Most  of 
these  commencement  addresses,  which 
receive  publicity,  are  those  which  down- 
grade America  and  the  system  we  live 
xmder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Berryman's 
address  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Bather  than  speaking  to  the  Graduating 
Class  tonight,  I  wish  to  speak  for  them.  These 
Graduating  Seniors  of  Sylacauga  High  School 
are  different  from  some  of  the  students  that 
we  read  about  today.  These  students  love 
their  country  and  are  proud  of  it.  They  are 
determined  to  work  hard  and  contribute  to 
its  greatness. 

At  an  assembly  at  Sylacauga  High  earlier 
this  year  we  examined  together  the  meaning 
of  an  activity — Pledging  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag — an  activity  in  which  these  graduates 
have  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  each  as- 
sembly program.  I  know  that  the  words  and 
feelings  which  follow  are  their  words  and 
feelings.  I  know  because  they  have  told 
me  so — in  both  words  and  In  their  actions. 
I  therefore  am  proud  to  speak  for  these 
Graduating  Seniors. 
They  say — 

I  Pledge  Allegiance:  I  promise  loyalty  to 
my  country.  Surely,  if  we  Uve  in  a  country 
whose  protection  and  privileges  we  enjoy,  it 
Is  basic  that  we  recognize  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive by  being  true  to  Its  government  and 
Ideals — I  promise  loyalty. 

To  the  Flag:  Our  flag  means  a  great  many 
things  to  us — whether  it  is  being  displayed 
in  a  building  such  as  our  school  or  being 
raised  on  Iwo  Jima  as  is  shown  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Memorial  it  represents  home.  Justice, 
)ionor,  safety,  greatness,  liberty,  freedom. 

Of  the  United  States  of  America:  The 
words  of  the  Americans  Creed  express  It  so 
well:  "I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

And  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands: 
"a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  states,"  the  repub- 
lic— where  I  count — where  my  voice  may 
be  heard — where  I  may  participate  In  deci- 
sion making. 

One  nation:  "a  perfect  union,  one  and  in- 
separable; established  upon  those  principles 
of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

I.  therefore,  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  it's  Consti- 
tution; to  obey  it's  laws;  to  respect  it's  fiag; 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

Under  Ood  indivisible ;  Recognition  of.  and 
love  for  a  supreme  being — Ood  is  at  the  heart 
of  what  America  means — we  axe  free  to  wor- 
ship Ood  in  any  way  we  choose — this  rec- 
ognition of  our  universal  dependence  upon 
Ood,  combined  with  our  freedom  to  wor- 
ship him  as  we  choose,  is  the  source  of  our 
nation's  strength. 

With  liberty:  Liberty  exists  for  each  citi- 
zen. The  law  enforces  certain  rules  that  pro- 
tect the  basic  rights  of  individuals  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property.  It  sees  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  carried  out  when  that 
will  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  any  citi- 
zen. Therefore,  liberty,  which  exists  under 
the  law,  does  not  mean  that  everyone  is 
free  to  "do  as  he  pleases."  Even  so,  we  are 
much  free-er  than  those  citizens  of  other 
nations  who  were  not  as  fortunate  as  we 
were — to  be  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  justice  for  all:  Our  governmental  sys- 
tem rests  upon  two  mighty  plUars:  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
nation  was  born  with  the  bold  words  of  the 
Declaration.  It's  very  heart  is  in  these  hal- 
lowed lines:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

The  Union  was  created  by  the  lofty  phrases 
of  the  Constitution.  It's  very  first  words  are 
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among  the  most  Important   in  all  of  the 
docvunent : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vlde  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

These  two  pttssages  are  brief,  yes — and  their 
words  are  simple.  Yet  they  are  of  deep  sind 
lasting  significance.  In  them  is  to  be  found 
the  fundamental  expression  of  the  Ameri- 
can heritage — a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  in- 
dividualism— in  freedom — and  in  equality. 

It  is  this  faith  that  has  made  us  the  great- 
est of  nations  the  world  has  ever  known.  Look 
about  you.  The  things  that  show  our  great- 
ness can  be  seen  on  every,  hand.  There  are 
huge  cities,  bustling  towns,  fertile  farms, 
thriving  stores  and  busy  factories.  Our  roads 
and  highways  teem  with  traffic;  railroads  and 
airlines  span  the  continent.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  telephones,  radios,  and  television 
sets,  clothes  dryers,  dishwashers  and  many 
other  conveniences.  We  have  harnessed 
mighty  rivers,  split  the  atom  and  viewed  the 
other  side  of  the  moon.  The  list  is  well-nigh 
endless. 

But  these  things  are  only  the  material  evi- 
dence at  our  greatness.  They  may  show  that 
we  are  a  great  nation;  but  in  themselves  they 
do  not  make  us  great.  We  are  a  great  nation 
and  a  mighty  people  because  we  were  born 
with,  and  we  strive  to  live  by,  the  faith  that 
is  our  American  Heritage.  What  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  nation  is  made?  It  has  been 
said  that  our  democracy  is  based  on  two  con- 
cepts— Competence  and  Compassion — com- 
petence is  necessary  in  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— the  ability  to  do — ^to  accomplish — to 
create — to  use  wisely — to  understand — 

However,  even  a  casual  study  of  history 
shows  us  that  competence  is  not  enough — 
The  good  citizen  has  feeling  as  well  as  skill — 
The  educated  person  understands  the  hu- 
manness  of  human  beings.  A  feeling  for  peo- 
ple— the  ability  to  Interpose  evidence,  rea- 
son, and  Judgment  between  impulse  and  ac- 
tion. A  feeling  for  people  as  Individuals  and 
as  nations. 
How  do  we  feel  about  our  nation? 
A  clipping  which  has  been  in  my  files  for 
several  years  expresses  It  so  well: 

"My  love  for  my  country  affects  me  In 
many  ways. 

"Sometimes  It's  an  emotional  thrill  when 
I  see  our  flag  used  in  ceremony  or  flying  from 
a  flagpole  In  our  school  yards. 

"Sometimes  It's  a  feeling  of  reverence  when 
I  view  the  majesty  of  the  things  that  make 
up  this  nation — our  mountains  and  plains 
and  lakes  and  cities. 

"Sometimes  it's  a  feeling  of  pride  in  our 
people  when  they  determine  to  share  their 
bounty  with  others. 

"And  sometimes,  because  love  and  pride 
are  so  great.  It's  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
when  we  fail  to  live  up  to  our  commitment 
to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

"Patriotism  Is  a  word  with  high  emo- 
tional Impact.  I  dont  think  one  should  sup- 
press feelings  in  the  presence  of  our  nation's 
symbols,  but  patriotism  is  more  than  flag- 
waving. 

"Patriotism  needs  an  intellectual  base  in 
the  history  of  this  nation's  victories  over 
forces  which  degrade  the  human  spirit. 

"Patriotism  needs  an  intellectual  base  in 
order  to  honestly  recognize  failure  and  to 
resolve  to  correct  it." 

Perhaps  love  of  country  can  be  compared 
to  my  love  for  my  children.  I  love  them  now 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  but  I  love  them 
even  more  for  what  I  dream  that  they  can 
become  and  I  want  to  help  that  dream  be- 
come reality. 
Will  America  remain  a  great  nation?  Will 
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it  continue  to  become,  as  It  has  throughout 
it's  history,  an  even  greater  one?  It  will  If 
we — you  and  I — believe  In  and  live  by  our 
heritage.  The  future  of  the  nation  rests  with 
us.  That  future  is  secure  if  we,  you  and  I, 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  high  purpose  of 
carrying  that  great  heritage  forward. 
These  Seniors  Pledge  Their  Allegiance. 


SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  LIBRARIES 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF   NEW    JERSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.   JOELSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
deeply  concerned  about  proposed  cuts  in 
the  funding  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
I  insert  an  editorial  of  June  14,  1969, 
from  the  magazine  America.  I  think  that 
it  states  excellently  the  need  for  ade- 
quate funding  of  this  useful  and  im- 
portant program.  The  article  follows: 
Schools  WrrHOux  Libraries 
Until  early  June  it  seemed  to  some  that 
Marshall  McLuhan  and  the  Administration 
In  Washington  were  of  one  mind  in  believ- 
ing that  you  can  run  a  school   without  a 
library.  Dr.  McLuhan  lately  clarified  his  po- 
sition, however,  in  an  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican   Booksellers   Assn.'s    69th    annual    con- 
vention. Arguing  that  "anything  which  un- 
dermines the  alphabet  undermines  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,"  he  insisted  that  the  book 
is  "unique  and  it  will  persist."  That  seems 
to  leave  the  Administration  without  an  ally 
In   its   decision   to  assign   low   priorities   to 
books  and  libraries.  Up  to  this  point  libra- 
rians, educators,  editors  and  publishers  had 
speculated  that  Washington  may  have  been 
relying    on    the    McLuhan    gospel    that    the 
printed  word  was  on  Its  way  out. 

All  of  this  may  be  a  bit  unfair  to  both  Dr. 
McLuhan  and  the  Administration.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  Administration  in  its 
budgetary  requests  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
has  evidenced  a  willingness  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  expenditures  for  school  libraries  and 
other  educational  tools  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  In  some  instances,  in  fact,  if  Con- 
gress goes  along  with  the  White  House  budget 
recommendations,  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
annihilation. 

Title  II  of  the  historic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  for  ex- 
ample, authorized  making  grants  available 
to  the  States  to  acquire  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
in  public  and  private  schools. 

Originally,  $200  million  had  been  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1970.  President  Johnson's  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year  reduced  that  sum  to  $42  million.  The 
Nixon  budget  recommendations  of  April  16, 
however,  have  cut  even  that  truncated  item 
back  to  absolute  zero. 

No  one  can  deny  the  danger  posed  by  in- 
fiatlon.  The  Administration  is  quite  ccwrect 
in  directing  serious  efforts  to  curbing  its 
threat.  The  fact  remains  that  a  danger  at 
least  equally  grave  can  result  from  a  fiscal 
approach  that  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
importance  of  quality  education — translate 
that  Into  schools,  books,  libraries  and  other 
essential  Ingredients — for  the  war  against 
racism  and  poverty.  The  cutback  on  ESEA's 
Title  II  is  particularly  regrettable  because 
one  can  be  certain  that  its  impact  will  be 
greatest  on  those  inner  city  schools,  public 
and  private  alike,  presently  serving  their 
youngest  victims  of  our  gravest  national 
blights. 
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MUSICAL  COMEDY:  "1176" 

Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  irew  jxrskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  June  Issue  of  the  Wilson  Library 
bulletin  contains  an  article  describing 
how  the  award-winning  musical  comedy 
"1776"  was  written  in  the  public  library 
In  Morristown,  N.J.,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

As  a  former  trustee  of  the  Morristown 
Library.  I  am,  naturally  pleased  at  the 
appearance  of  this  article,  and  feel  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  point  up  the  varied 
and  extensive  services  offered  by  our 
libraries. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  insert  the 
article  from  the  library  bulletin  in  the 
Recori)  : 

"1776":  Crxating  thz  Best  op  Broaoway  in  a 
Small-Town  Public  Libraht 
When 'the  Broadway  show  "1776"  won  a 
Tony  thls"Sprln«  for  best  musical  comedy. 
It  was  a  triumph  not  only  for  orlglnator- 
composer-lyrlclst  Sherman  Edwards,  but  fop : 
the  small-town  (17,700)  public  library  In 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  that  provided  him 
with  resources  and  research  headquarters  for 
three  yaers:  for  Library  Director  Marian  R. 
Gerhart  and  her  staff,  who  helped  guide  Mr. 
Edwards  to  his  pot  of  gold  during  their  long 
working  relationship  with  him:  and  for  the 
concept  of  the  library  network,  in  which  a 
small  Ubrary  can  tie  In  to  the  resources  of 
larger  Institutions  and,  with  or  without  com- 
puters, bring  the  world  of  knowledge  to  the 
reader's  desk. 

The  mualcal  comedy,  which  has  delighted 
audiences  and  critics  in  Washington    DC 
and  currenUy  at  the  46th  Street  Theatre  in 
New  York,  is  a  portrayal  of  men,  human, 
afraid,  absurd,  and  noble,  who  happened  to 
be  gathered  at  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1776  to  decide  upon  a  document  of  rebelUon 
The  feeUng  It  Imparts  that  this  must  be  the 
real  story  behind  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence can  perhaps  be  attrtbute<l  to  Mr 
Edwards'  fldeUty  to  the  spirit  of  history  after 
an   heroic   plunge   into  the  facts   of  same 
and   to   author   Peter   Stone's   talented    re- 
writing of  the  book. 

Mr.  Edwards,  a  songwriter  and  former  his- 
tory teacher  who  has  Just  turned  fifty,  first 
appeared  at  the  Joint  Free  Public  Library  of 
Morristown  and  Morris  Township  in  1962, 
when  he  began  working  on  the  Idea  for  his 
first  show.  He  came  from  his  home  in  nearby 
Boonton  In  the  historic  Morristown  area 
and  soon  discovered  that  this  local  library 
had  a  fair  collection  in  American  history 
and  an  especially  helpful  reference  librarian 
In  Mrs.  Gerhart. 

As  a  reference  patron,  Sherman  Edwards 
was  a  Ubrarians  dream.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  motivated,  since  he  was  taking 
off  a  couple  of  years  from  other  work  at  the 
risk  of  going  broke,  and  he  knew  how  to  use 
a  library.  He  quickly  became  inspired  by 
some  of  the  primary  sources  on  hand  and 
he  requested  specific  authors,  titles  and  bib- 
liographic aid.  He  also  asked  for  sophisti- 
cated leads  for  further  research,  but  never 
considered  the  Ubrary  a  "take-and-run"  op- 
eration, where  books  and  short  answers  are 
dumped  In  the  arms,  and  then,  good  day. 

Prom  1962-65,  Mr.  Edwards  averaged  about 
a  full  day  a  week  in  the  Morristown  library 
He  was  a  tireless  reader  and  a  quiet,  modest 
man  until  he  got  on  the  traU  of  something 
exciting:  then  he  would  become  animated 
and  demanding  (in  the  positive  sense)  of  the 
library  staff.  He  paid  Uttle  attention  to  minor 
library  rules  and  to  occasional  fines,  but 
because  no  two  days  of  reference  service  to 
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him  were  the  same,  he  was  a  pleasure  to 
assist. 

The  many  circumstances  that  come  to- 
gether to  create  an  eminent  success  cannot 
always  be  isolated,  but  certainly  It  was  no 
obstacle  to  Mr.  Edwards'  good  fortime  that 
he  worked  with  a  modem  librarian  in  a 
modemly-run  Ubrary.  Mrs.  Gerhart,  B.  S.  and 
M.  A.,  also  earned  a  Ubrary  degree  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  worked  as  a  college  and 
school  librarian  before  she  taught  In  the 
Library  Education  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers  College  in  MlUers- 
vlUe.  Director  of  the  Morristown  Ubrary 
since  1967,  she  came  to  the  Ubrary  in  1961 
and  soon  after  was  asslsUng  Mr.  Edwards 
among  her  duties  as  reference  Ubrartan. 

There  has  been  a  Ubrary  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other in  Morristown  for  more  than  200  years 
and  the  beautiful  gothlc  building  that  houses 
the  present  library  and  its  100,000  volumes 
U  a  result  of  a  relatively  public  and  private 
patronage  In  the  town  and  township. 

"The  personal  touch  is  stUl  very  important 
in  this  library,'  said  Mrs.  Gerhart.  "That  Is 
the  chief  distinction  between  our  service  and 
that  of  a  larger  library.  We  know  our  collec- 
tions, and  we're  more  In  tune  with  our  sur- 
roundings." 

■We're  a  big  little  library,"  she  further 
noted.  "We're  big  enough  not  to  be  bashful 
about  approaching  other  sources,  as  are  some 
smaller  libraries.  We  don't  mind  plckine  ud 
the  phone." 

As  a  result,  some  one- third  of  Mr.  Bdwards' 
sources  were  borrowed  through  interllbrary 
loan  from  other  libraries,  especially  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  network  concept  has  been 
well  developed.  The  libraries  of  Princeton 
Rutgers,  Drew,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Parlelgh  Dickinson,  and  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall were  all  especially  helpful,  as  was  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  now  working  at  the  Morris- 
town library  on  his  next  show,  which  will 
also  have  an  historical  theme,  but  not  the 
revolutionary  period,  ^or  this  work,  the  li- 
brary has  already  borrowed  a  dissertation 
from  Harvard  and  Items  from  as  far  as  Colo- 
rado. More  information  here,  of  course,  might 
give  the  whole  idea  away— which  ought  not 
to  be  done  even  in  the  name  of  modem  li- 
brary service. 

A  BiBLiocRAPHV  poa  A  Top  Broadway  Hit 
Note.— Highlights  of  the  research  materials 
relating  to  1776  in  the  Morristown  library 
were  compiled  for  WLB  by  Mrs.  Gerhart  to 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  research  done  by 
Mr.  Edwards  for  his  musical — and  as  a  guide 
for  other  minstrels  of  American  history. 

PRIMARY   SOURCE   MATERIALS 

The  Adams  Papers.  Edited  by  Lyman  Henry 
Butterfleld    and    others.    Series    I,    1961 
Diary  and  Autobiography  of  John  Adams. 
4v.  Series  n,   1963.  Adams  Family  Corre- 
spondence. 2v.  Harvard  University  Press. 

Adams- Jefferson  Letters:  The  Complete  Cor- 
respondence between  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abigail  and  John  Adams.  Edited  by  Lester 
J.  Cappon.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1959.  2v. 

Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adams  and  his  wife 
Abigail  Adams  .  .  with  a  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Adams.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams  N  Y 
Hxird  and  Houghton.  1876. 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774- 
1789.  Edited  from  the  original  records  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  Worthlngton 
Chaimcey  Ford.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1906.  22v. 

Letters  of  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Carnegie  Institution,  1921.  7v. 

Letters  of  Mrs.  Adams,  The  Wife  of  John 
Adams,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir  by 
her  Grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams  2d 
ed.  Little  and  Brown,  1840.  2v. 

The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Edited  by 
JuUan  P.  Boyd  and  others.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1950.  I2v. 
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Selected  Writings  of  John  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Edited  by  Adrienne  Koch  and  Wii 
11am  Peden.  Knopf,  1946. 

"Speech    of   John   Dickinson    opposing   the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  1  July  1775  " 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  65:458-481    Ortn 
ber  1941.  ' 

Thacher,  James.  A  Military  Journal  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  war,  from 
177 S  to  1783;  Describing  Interesting' events 
and  Transactions  of  this  Period.  .  .  2d 
ed.  Boston,  Cottone  and  Barnard,  1827. 

Works  by  John  Adams;  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  notes  and  illustrations  by  his 
grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Boston 
Little,  1856.  lOv. 

The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  .  .  Edited 
by  Jared  Sparks.  Boston,  Hilllard  Orav  and 
Company,  1840.  lOv. 

GENERAL    HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY 

Becker,  Carl  L.  The  Declaration  of  Independ 
ence;  A  Study  in  the  HUtory  of  Political 
Ideas.  Knopf,  1956. 

Bobbe,  D.  D.  Abigail  Adams.  The  Second  First 

Lady,  N.Y.  Minton,  1929. 
Bowen.  Catherine  Drinker.  John  Adams  and 

the  American  Revolution.  LlUle.   1950 
Bowers     Claude    G.    The    Young    Jefferson 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1945. 
Chldsey,  Donald  B.  July  4.  1776;  The  Drama- 
tic  Story   of   the  First   Four  Days   of  Juiv 

1776.  Crown,  1958. 

Crane.  Vemer  W.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a 
Rising  People.  Edited  by  Oscar  Hanlln 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1954. 

Goodrich,  Charles  A.  Lives  of  the  Signers  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  Phila- 
delphia, DeSllver.  1831. 

Handler,  Edward.  America  and  Europe  in  the 
Political  Thought  of  John  Adams.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1964. 

Harasztl.  Zoltan.  John  Adams  and  the  Proph- 
ets  of  Progress.  Harvard  University  Press, 

Hawke,  David.  A  Transaction  of  Free  Men- 
The  Birth  and  Course  of  the  Declarction 
of  Independence.  Scrlbner,  1964. 

Hendrick,  Burton  J.  The  Lees  of  Virginia 
Biography  of  a  Family.  Little.  Brown,  1935! 

Lengyel.  Cornel  A.  Four  Days  in  July  The 
Story  behind  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Doubleday,  1958. 

Malone.  Dumas.  The  Story  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Miller.    John    C.    Origins   of   the    American 

Revolution.  Little,  Brown,  1943. 
MUler,  John  C.  Triumph  of  Freedom   177S- 

1783.  Little,  Brown,  1948. 
Richards.  Laura  E.  Abigail  Adams  and  her 

Times.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,   1917. 
Smith,  Page.  John  Adams.  Doubleplay,  1962. 

Van  Doren,  Carl.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Viking 
Press,  1938. 

Whitney,  Janet  (Payne)  Abigail  Adams 
Little.  Brown,  1947. 


PAUL  E.  NEVILLE.  EDITOR  IN  BUF- 
FALO. DIES  AT  50 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
community  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  was  shocked 
and  saddened  this  past  weekend  by  the 
fatal  illness  of  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
two  daily  newspapers.  Paul  E.  Neville.  50. 
executive  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 


Mr.  Neville  was  stricken  at  his  desk 
last  Friday  as  he  worked  to  put  out 
another  day's  editions  of  the  News.  He 
died  on  Sunday. 

Although  he  had  been  in  Buffalo  for 
only  a  dozen  years,  called  to  take  a  top 
executive  position  in  the  News'  editorial 
department,  he  had  assembled  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  was  highly  respected 
both  locally  and  nationally  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  News  family  has  lost  one  of  its 
own,  our  community  has  lost  one  of  its 
leaders,  the  journalistic  profession  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  technicians,  and  I 
have  lost  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  News  tells  the  story  of 
Paul  Neville  in  its  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  its  June  23  edition  as  follows: 

PAUL     E.     NEVILLE 

Suddenly  and  tragically.  In  the  prime  of 
his  career  and  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
sense  of  civic  pride  and  satisfaction,  the  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Paul  E.  Neville,  was  seized  with  a  massive 
stroke  at  his  desk  Friday  and  today  he  Is 
dead. 

Throughout  the  entire  News  family,  the 
loss  has  caused  a  numbing  shock  made  worse 
by  its  abruptness  and  by  the  special  sadness 
of  a  life  of  tremendous  potential  snuffed  out 
long  before  Its  appointed  time. 

Paul  Neville  had  Just  observed  his  50th 
birthday;  he  had  Just  rounded  out  his  third 
year  as  executive  editor:  he  had  completed 
a  tour  as  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  had  been 
elected  by  his  fellow  editors  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 

He  was  Just  coming  into  nationally  recog- 
nized full  flower,  in  short,  as  one  of  the 
leading  metropolitan  newspaper  editors  and 
executives  in  America.  Through  Friday's  first 
editions,  he  was  eagerly  on  the  Job,  still  feel- 
ing the  glow  of  civic  satisfaction  at  seeing 
a  campaign  on  which  he  had  p)ersonally 
worked  harder  than  any  other  at  The  News, 
the  struggle  to  assure  construction  of  a 
multi-sports  domed  stadium,  brought  to 
fruition.  But  today  he  Is  gone,  a  brilliant 
career,  a  dynamic  personality,  a  perceptive 
and  witty  mind  suddenly  all  blanked  out. 

A  thorough  professional  with  a  newsman's 
instincts  through  and  through,  Mr.  Neville 
loved  nothing  more  than  to  be  In  the  middle 
of  a  big  story.  His  wide-ranging  curiosity  and 
gregarious  concept  of  his  editorship  caused 
him  to  spend  as  much  of  his  time  out  In 
the  community  as  Inside  the  office.  A  Buffa- 
lonlan  by  adoption  rather  than  birth,  he 
undoubtedly  had  a  wider  local  acquaintance- 
ship m  his  12  years  here  than  most  newsmen 
acquire  in  a  lifetime.  Generous  with  his  time, 
talent  and  energy,  he  spent  himself  all  too 
freely,  as  his  untimely  death  attests. 

Forceful  and  quick  in  his  news  and  policy 
judgments,  he  worked  easily  and  well  with 
people,  respected  "no-men"  as  much  as  "yes- 
men."  valued  suggestions,  delegated  author- 
ity well,  and  nourished  a  team  approach  to 
doing  any  civic  or  Journalistic  Job.  To  most 
of  the  staff,  he  was  Just  Paul  or  known  by 
the  famlUar  Initialed  signature  of  his  many 
memos,  "pen."  While  personally  Imaginative 
and  receptive  to  new  ideas,  one  of  his  great- 
est if  less  obvious  strengths  was  a  deep  re- 
gard for  continuity  and  proj)er  form  and 
style — ^for  "doing  It  right,"  thinking  and  act- 
ing "first  class." 

It  was  this  balanced  sense  of  continuity 
and  innovation  that  particularly  marked  his 
three-year  editorship  at  The  News,  as  he  in- 
troduced many  small  and  gradual  change 
but  shunned  large  and  splashy  ones.  Yet 
perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  In  his 
whole  12  years  as  a  News  executive  has  been 
his  sharp  alertness  to  and  awareness  of  un- 
derlying community  trends — this  In  a  time  of 
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social  and  generational  upheaval  where  alert- 
ness to  swiftly  changing  undercurrents  Is  in- 
dispensable to  a  successful  news-media  op- 
eration. 

Of  all  the  qualities  he  brought  to  The 
News,  It  could  be  this  instinctive  feel  for 
the  developing  trend  beneath  the  news  that 
will  be  missed  the  most.  For  today,  though.  It 
is  a  sudden  absence  of  the  sheer  vitality, 
the  brisk  plain-talking  personality,  the 
down-to-earth  good  humor  of  an  editor  who 
should  still  have  a  whole  brilliant  career  be- 
fore him  that  fills  The  News  with  a  sense 
of  loss  and  sadness — and  of  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Neville  and  the  five 
children  In  whom  their  father  took  such 
pride. 
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effective  and  economical  devices  for  blood 
purification. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  recently, 
Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey, 
signed  a  bill  that  will  provide  $250,000  to 
aid  kidney  disease  patients  and  to  help 
expand  dialysis  programs.  This  assist- 
ance will  not  enable  a  massive  attack 
against  kidney  disease,  but  will  provide 
some  help  £md  great  hope. 


THE  NATIONAL  KIDNEY  DISEASE 
ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JCRSICT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  join  several  colleagues  to- 
day in  cosponsoring  the  National  Kidney 
Disease  Act  of  1969. 

For  many  years,  an  urgent  need  has 
existed  for  a  comprehensive  program  to 
combat  kidney  disease.  In  my  congres- 
sional district  alone,  I  personally  knew 
five  young  persons  who  died  of  kidney 
disease  in  the  past  few  years.  Every 
one  of  them  found  It  very  hard  to 
receive  dialysis — blood-cleansing — treat- 
ments, because  of  insufficient  facilities 
and  inadequate  technicians  to  op>erate 
the  equipment. 

I  was  not  only  shocked  to  discover 
this,  I  just  could  not  believe  it.  I  still 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America — with  all  our  great  wealth 
and  deep  compassion — yoimg  people  who 
had  everything  to  live  for,  had  to  die 
because  we  do  not  have  the  facilities  or 
technicians  to  help  them.  I  am  not  only 
angry  about  this  tragedy;  I  am  ashamed, 
not  because  I  did  not  try  to  help  them — 
God  knows  I  did  even'thlng  I  could — but 
simply  because  this  happened  in  America. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  bill  several 
Members  are  cosponsoring  today  will  be 
passed  by  this  Congress  in  1969.  The 
longer  enactment  is  delayed,  the  more 
people  will  die — an  estimated  5,000  a 
year,  most  of  them  young. 

The  next  time  I  receive  a  heartbreak- 
ing letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  call 
from  a  person  suffering  from  chronic 
kidney  disease.  I  do  not  want  to  tell 
them  that  there  are  only  a  few  hospitals 
In  New  Jersey  that  have  dialysis  equip- 
ment and  technicians — that  they  have  to 
die. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  there 
are  facilities  and  trained  technicians  who 
win  treat  them  and  that  they  will  live. 
That  Is  what  should  be  done  and  I  hope 
will  be  done  this  year,  not  only  to  help 
save  the  5,000  sufferers  of  kidney  disease, 
but  to  enable  us  to  live  with  a  clear  con- 
science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  research  is  needed 
into  the  nature  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  problems  of  kidney  transplanta- 
tion; in  developing  mass  testing  proce- 
dures for  the  early  detection  of  kidney 
disease;  and  for  the  development  of  more 


ONLY  30  YEARS  TO  MATCH 
348  »/2  YEARS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech,  Daniel  M.  Fitz-Gerald,  the 
Wickes  Corp.  board  chairman,  brought 
forth  an  Interesting  observation  that 
bears  repeating  at  this  time.  Mr.  Fltz- 
Gerald,  a  nationally  known  business 
leader,  told  an  Austin,  Tex.,  audience, 
that  since  December  11,  1620,  when  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  142 
million  houses  have  been  built  in  the 
United  States  to  this  date.  Yet,  in  the 
next  30  years — just  30  years — it  now  is 
estimated  that  we  must  build  142  million 
more.  We  must  double  In  30  years  what  It 
took  us  to  do  In  348  V2  years  to  meet  hous- 
ing demands,  according  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald. 

The  Wickes  Corp.  headquartered  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  in  the  forefront  In 
developing  and  adopting  new  building 
techniques,  new  materials,  and  new  de- 
signs. I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
from  the  June  11,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Saginaw  News  on  Mr.  Fltz-Gerald's  re- 
marks. The  article  follows: 
Fitz-Gerald  Terms  US.  Hotjsinc  Problem 
Critical 

The  Federal  Government  may  well  have 
misread  the  size,  power  and  scope  of  what 
we  face  In  housing,  observed  Wickes  Corp. 
Board  Chairman  Daniel  M.  Fitz-Gerald  In  a 
speech  today  at  Austin.  Tex. 

PlU-Gerald  Is  in  Austin  for  the  dedication 
of  the  200th  Wickes  Lumber  &  Building  Sup- 
ply Center. 

Suggesting  the  housing  Industry  would  be 
replaced  by  the  shelter  Industry,  Pltz-Gerald 
called  it  America's  number  one  problem  and 
said  "the  Inventory  of  completed  but  unoccu- 
pied homes  has  dropped  to  almost  World  War 
II  levels  .  .  .  Back  then  we  only  had  34  million 
families  to  shelter.  Today  we  have  51  million 
and  the  number  Is  growing." 

Calling  on  the  government  to  reassess  its 
anti-lnfiation  programs  and  to  consider  im- 
mediate steps  to  ease  the  borrowing  rate  for 
mortgages,  he  predicted  the  shelter  Industry 
could  explode  to  $100-billion  volume  by  1975. 
He  noted  it  Is  now  running  $63  billion 

"Time  has  run  out,"  said  Fitz-Gerald  "It  is 
urgent  that  the  administration's  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic and  credit  planners  reassess  the  gov- 
ernment's antl-lnfiation  program  and  con- 
sider Immediate  steps  to  ease  present  credit 
restrictions  on  home  mortgages  The  shelter 
demands  have  reached  the  explosive  stage 

•To  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem," he  said,  "let  me  cite  these  figures  It 
was  348  Vi  years  ago — to  the  day — on  Dec  11. 
1620.  that  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  Between  that  date  and  today  about  142 
million  houses  have  been  built.  In  the  next  30 
years,  we  estimate  we  will  have  to  build  an- 
other 142  million.  Now  We're  faced  with  the 
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problem  of  doing  a  348  >4  -year  Job  In  30  yeara. 
Is  It  any  wonder  we  are  calling  for  action? 

"With  the  exception  of  Vietnam,"  he  said, 
"no  other  Issue  before  Washington  or  the 
nation  Is  more  critical.  The  administration 
must  widen  Its  perspectives  and  consider  the 
total  problem." 

He  said  the  shelter  problem  Is  not  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  inner  cities.  "There 
are  those,"  he  said,  "who  live  In  Appalachla, 
those  with  moderate  Incomes  and  even  the 
so-called  affluent.  They  all  have  shelter  prob- 
lems. They  want  places  to  live  or  better  places 
to  live,  but,  for  various  and  diverse  reasons, 
cannot  find  them." 

Fltz-Oerald  also  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  the  nation  faces  In  the  area  of 
manufactured  homes  are  legion.  "Just  be- 
cause there  Is  a  need,  homes  will  not  auto- 
matically be  built.  Mortgage  money  will  not 
magically  become  available  simply  because 
of  demand.  Restrictive  building  and  zoning 
regulations  present  other  difficulties. 

"In  the  traditional  area  of  private  home 
building,  there  must  be  new  techniques,  new 
materials  and  new  designs.  To  help  builders 
meet  the  accelerated  demand,  there  vrill  be 
greater  use  of  pre-bullt  components  and 
manufactured  sections."  he  said. 

Noting  that  shelter  Includes  conventional 
homes,  _  mobile  homes  and  offices,  mobile 
schools,  travel  trailers,  camper  units  and  In- 
dustrial, commercial  and  agricultural  struc- 
tures, he  said,  "Wlckes  has  recently  become 
Involved  In  all  of  these  areas." 

Fltz-Gerald  said  the  Wlckes  Corp.  last 
year  had  sales  of  $375  million.  He  said,  "The 
analysts  tell  us  that  by  1975  our  sales  could 
be  well  Into  the  $l-bllllon  column.  We  fully 
expect  to  be  half-way  there  by  the  end  of 
this  year." 

He  concluded,  "This  200th  center  is 
another  milestone  In  our  growth.  We  have 
grown  100-fold  In  the  last  27  years." 
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Services  Committee  and  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  gave  those  two  com- 
mittees the  benefit  of  hts  training,  ex- 
perience, and  wisdom.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  able  Members  of  Congress,  and  now 
as  we  say  farewell  to  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  we  extend  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy,  and  to  his  district 
and  Nation  the  reminder  that  we  have 
lost  a  distinguished  and  capable  Repre- 
sentative. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION ON  INTEREST  RATES 


June  25,  1969     I  June  25,  1969 


ator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Conaresii 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Clerk  of  the  Sen 
ate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  Unltpri 
States.  ° 

State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  ColumbU.  S.C,  Jime  loth. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  con. 
curred  In  by  the  Senate. 

iNxz  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  he  Is  a  kind  man.  He  is  a  great 
man.  These  are  some  of  the  words  used 
during  his  Ufetime  in  describing  Bill 
BATis.  I  have  never  known  a  finer,  more 
gracious,  more  dedicated  person. 

Early  in  my  congressional  career,  one 
of  the  Members  that  really  went  out  of 
his  way  to  be  helpful  and  real  nice  to  me 
was  Bill.  I  am  sure  that  the  words  that 
I  am  here  expressing  echo  the  thoughts 
of  others  when  we  remember  this  fine 
man. 

Bill  Bates  was  meant  in  his  lifetime 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  people.  In  1950. 
thrust  onto  the  national  scene  when  his 
father  suffered  a  tragic  death,  he  was 
ready  to  be  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress.  He  had  completed  his  coUege 
career  and  had  achieved  a  master's  de- 
gree in  business  admirUstration.  He  had 
been  a  brilliant  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
participating  in  naval  assaults  In  Iwo 
Jima  and  the  Japanese  mainland,  and 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander. 

He  was  a  happily  married  man  and 
the  father  of  a  daughter. 

He  was  a  patriotic,  loyal  American  and 
knew  the  problems  facing  our  great  Na- 
tion, and  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  in  this  country 
is  now  at  an  alltime  high.  The  prime 
Interest  rate  Is  8Va  percent  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  it  will  be  lowered  in 
the  near  future.  In  fact,  the  latest  In- 
crease from  1V2  to  SVi  percent  shocks 
many  Americans  because  this  jimip  was 
unusually  large. 

Mr.  President,  this  extremely  high  in- 
terest rate  is  causing  economic  hardship 
to  millions  of  Americans.  While  we  all 
recognize  the  necessity  of  curbing  in- 
flation and  that  monetary  restraint  is  one 
method  of  accomplishing  that,  it  is  still 
regrettable  that  the  burden  of  coping 
with  the  inflationary  spiral  is  falling  so 
heavily  on  those  who  need  to  borrow 
money  to  flnance  housing  and  other 
major  purchases. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  South 
Carolina  recently  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate this  recent  increase  and  to  en- 
act suitable  legislation  to  control  the  in- 
terest rate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    CONCUWtENT   RESOLtmON 

Memorializing  Congress  to  Investigate  the 
recent  Increase  In  the  prime  Interest  rate 
and  to  enact  suitable  legislation  to  control 
such  Interest  rate 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
soared  to  a  new  high  Monday,  June  9,  1969, 
when  major  banks  across  the  country  In- 
creased their  prime  lending  rate  to  eight  and 
one-half  per  cent;  and 

Whereas,  an  Increase  from  the  previous 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  high  has  been 
expected  by  some  In  the  banking  community 
but  the  size  of  Increase  surprised  and  dis- 
mayed many;   and 

Whereas,  this  Increase  may  possibly  cause 
chaos  through  the  economy  of  this  country; 
and 

Whereas,  this  increase  will  probably  greatly 
curtail  the  building  Industry  as  well  as  many 
other  facets  of  our  economy.  Now.  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring : 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  Inves- 
tigate the  recent  Increase  In  the  prime  Inter- 
est rate  and  to  enact  suitable  legislation  to 
control  such  interest  rate. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  th«  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 


REMARKS  AND  BENEDICTION  AT 
MARION  RESERVOIR  DEDICATION 
BY  REV.  MARVIN  HEIN 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  recently 
was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Marion  Dam  and  Reservoir 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Kansas.  Rev.  Marvin  Hein,  pastor,  Hills- 
boro  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  gave 
the  closing  benediction  which  was  pref- 
aced by  very  appropriate  remarks.  Rev- 
erend Hein's  remarks  were  significant  to 
all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
water  resources.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  remarks  and  benediction  by 
Reverend  Hein: 

Remarks  and  Benediction  at  Marion  Res- 
ervoir Dedication  bt  Rev.  Marvin  Hein 

Several  sentences  I  read  Just  yesterday 
almost  startled  me.  This  U  what  they  said: 
"The  total  amount  of  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  fixed,  Just  as  are  the 
weight  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
globe.  There  never  will  be  any  more  water 
than  there  Is  at  this  moment,  for  no  water 
reaches  the  earth  from  outer  space  and 
no  chemical  process  Is  In  operation  which 
changes  elements  Into  water." 

If  that  Is  true,  then  the  body  of  water  that 
lies  before  us  becomes  an  Intensely  spiritual 
treasure  to  be  guarded  zealously.  In  the  past 
some  of  us  have  looked  upon  the  land  that 
lies  underneath  these  waters  as  a  trust  from 
God;  even  so  the  gathering  of  these  waters 
becomes  a  spiritual  responsibility. 

This  Is  not  Just  water.  This  Is  not  Just  a 
reservoir  created  by  government  engineers 
with  monies  provided  by  taxpayers.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  a  God 
who  expects  us  to  exercise  good  stewardship 
In  using  everything  He  has  placed  in  our 
care.  This  Is  a  natural,  yet  divine,  resource 
for  which  you  and  I  become  responsible.  We 
dare  not  treat  It  lightly. 

Let  us  pray:  Almighty  God,  Thou  who  has 
gathered  the  waters  of  the  sea  together  as 
a  heap,  we  praise  Thee  today  for  Thy  un- 
ending care  over  Thy  creation.  We  acknowl- 
edge Thee  as  Lord  of  all.  Give  us  today  and 
through  the  years  a  keen  sense  of  our  stew- 
ardship of  all  that  has  been  placed  In  our 
care. 

When  the  land  below  this  reservoir  la 
spared  from  floodwaters,  remind  us,  O  God, 
that  the  earth  Is,  Indeed,  the  Lord's,  and  we 
are  caretakers. 

When  the  fish  and  game  are  retrieved  from 
this  area,  remind  us  that  these,  too,  are 
provisions  of  a  wonderful  God,  who  asks  us 
to  use  them  with  discretion. 


As  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  spend 
their  leisure  hours  and  days  at  this  place, 
remind  us  that  time  Itself  Is  a  gift  of  Ood, 
lor  which  we  are  accountable. 

We  dedicate  not  only  this  reservoir  today, 
but  oxirselves  as  well,  as  keepers  of  the  earth, 
both  land  and  water,  sea  and  sky.  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen! 


ANATOMY  OP  LOYALTY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  very  stimulating  and  thought-pro- 
voking article  entitled  "Anat<Mny  of 
Loyalty,"  written  by  my  good  friend.  Dr. 
Stanley  W.  Niehaus.  dean  of  students  at 
Illinois  Central  College  in  East  Peoria. 

m. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  January 
1969.  issue  of  the  Clearing  House,  a  jour- 
nal for  modem  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Dr.  Niehaus  discusses  loyalty  from  a 
develoiMnental  and  historical  viewpoint 
and  I  am  sure  his  words  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  and  all  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
tliis  point: 

Anatomy  of  Lotaltt 
(By  Stanley  W.  Niehaus) 

(Editor's  Note. — In  these  turbulent  times 
we  often  are  prone  to  question  the  seemingly 
abandonment  of  some  of  our  most  basic  be- 
liefs. Por  example,  we  become  disturbed  when 
loyalty  to  our  country  and  Institutions  Is 
flauntlngly  violated.  What  has  caused  this 
to  happen?  To  seek  an  answer  to  this  di- 
lemma, the  author  discusses  loyalty  from  a 
developmental  and  historical  viewpoint.  He 
Is  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  at  Illinois  Cen- 
tral College  In  East  Peoria.) 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  our  time 
U  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  many 
things — many  things,  that  is,  but  loyalty. 
In  these  times  of  affluence — affluent  econo- 
my, affluent  education,  affluent  technology, 
affluent  Innovation — It  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  an  abundance  of  basic  down-to- 
earth  loyalty. 

There  are  at  present  more  automobiles 
per  capita  then  ever  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  Parking  lots,  not  only  of  colleges 
but  of  high  schools  as  well,  are  so  crowded 
that  there  Is  not  enough  space  to  fulfill  the 
need.  Today's  workman,  who  with  an  Income 
that  Is  considered  to  be  minimal,  has  a 
standard  of  living  that  was  undreamed  of  a 
half  century  ago. 

It  Is  not  difficult  for  many  people  to  re- 
call the  period  Just  after  World  War  n 
when  thoiisands  of  veterans  were  being  dis- 
charged from  service.  Many  of  these  young 
F>eople  had  come  onto  the  occupational  mar- 
ket about  the  time  when  they  went  Into 
service.  The  older  ones  were  referred  to  as 
the  "depression  babies." 

They  were  the  ones  who  completed  high 
school  in  the  depths  of  the  depression.  They 
didn't  have  the  financial  substance  to  p\ir- 
sue  further  education  even  If  they  could 
have  profited  from  It.  Others  In  this  group 
could  not  secure  jobs  for  love  nor  money. 
Many  of  them  walked  the  streets  until  the 
New  Deal  era  of  Pr&nklln  Roosevelt  and  the 
CCC  Camps  which  saved  many  of  the  youth 
at  that  time  from  sociological  and  economic 
dlsaater. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  youth,  through  the  Insight  of  par- 
ents and  other  dedicated  and  caring  adults, 
were  able  to  use  the  facilities  available  to 
them  through  the  public  domain.  There  Is 
one  man  who  told  of  how  he  came  out  of  high 
school  at  an  early  age  (he  was  a  brilliant 
student)  In  the  depths  of  the  depression.  He 
didn't  have  money  for  college.  He  couldn't 
get  a  job;  yet,  he  made  the  telling  state- 
ment— "I  had  a  good  mother,  she  set  up  a 
study  program  for  me.  I  spent  a  year  reading 
In  the  pubUc  library."  What  came  of  this 
ultimately  was  that  the  young  man  even- 
tually secured  a  toe-hold;  the  economy  be- 
gan to  Improve,  and  through  his  scholastic 
ability,  he  received  a  college  scholarship  and 
completed  his  education.  He  eventually  com- 
pleted his  doctor's  degree. 

There  was  another  group  at  this  time  which 
was  lUtra-oonservatlve,  later  to  be  referred 
to  as  the  "square"  generation.  Some  of  this 
group  were  crippled  by  the  depression.  They 
emerged  from  World  War  II  Into  an  economy 
which,  at  that  time,  was  just  beginning  to  get 
off  the  gro\ind.  They  were  afraid  to  strike 
forth  and  take  any  kind  of  chance  oar  to  make 
any  kind  of  forward  move.  This  type  of  con- 
servatism, resulting  from  personal  insecurity, 
had  a  way  of  limiting  these  people  In  their 
occupational  and  educational  outlook.  They 
had  loyalty,  but  it  was  a  loyalty  born  or  fear. 
That  kind  of  loyalty  Is  neither  rewarding  nor 
productive. 

Many  of  the  younger  group,  those  without 
prior  occupational  or  educational  experience, 
didn't  have  much  Idea  of  economic  loyalty; 
rather,  they  had  the  lde«  that  the  world  was 
their  oyster  and  that  they  were  something 
quite  exceptional  In  the  occupational  mar- 
ket— a  market  which  existed  for  them,  for 
their  convenience,  and  for  their  affluence. 
Unlike  their  conservative  counterparts,  they 
looked  upon  work  as  an  obligation  rather 
than  as  a  challenge. 

It  is  not  unrealistic  to  sxispect  that  some 
seeds  of  disloyalty — perhaps  the  term  "un- 
loyalty"  is  more  appropriate — were  sown  at 
this  time.  This  Is  not  a  simple  concept.  The 
nxatter  of  loyalty  runs  all  along  the  contin- 
uum of  sooleity — loyalty  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents, children,  educators,  employees  and  em- 
ployers. And  most  encompassing  of  all, 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  citizens,  not  only  to  the 
Immediate  community  but  to  the  national 
conununlty. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  th«e  was 
particular  concern  about  lojralty  on  the  na- 
tional level.  There  was  a  list  of  all  kinds  of 
organizations  that  were  classified  as  subver- 
sive. Many  innocent  people  were  caught  up  In 
this  network  wherein  they  had  given  their 
names  to  some  organization  or  they  had 
Joined  some  group  not  knowing  what  It  was. 
When,  several  years  later,  their  names  turned 
up  on  the  Uste  of  organizations  in  which  they 
had  never  participated  and  which  had  sound- 
ed quite  legitimate  at  the  time,  their  listed 
names  rose  up  to  smite  them. 

There  must  be  a  concern  for  national 
loyalty,  but  loyalty  goes  much  deeper  than 
this — It  begins  with  personal  loyalty.  A 
deeply  Involved  person-to-person  loyalty  to 
an  Immediate  cause.  It  Is  closer  than  na- 
tional caxises,  for  national  loyalty  Is  home 
of  personal  loyalty.  Such  loyalty  is  close  to 
the  person  and  It  expands — like  a  pebble 
thrown  Into  the  water  and  which  casts  a 
ring  which  expands  and  expands  and  ex- 
pands— reaching  out  to  national  loyalty  pe- 
rimeters. 

This  kind  of  loyalty,  then,  moves  on  a 
contlnutma.  It  begins  first  In  the  home- 
family  loyalty.  Parents  look  up  In  conster- 
nation when  children  sluff  off  their  associa- 
tions and  connections  with  their  family. 
And,  yet,  when  It  Is  considered  In  depth, 
what  have  many  parents  done  to  contribute 
to  the  loyalty  pattern  of  their  children? 
Loyalty  ijeglns  with  parents  and  In  the 
home.  Loyalty  to  the  very  home  concept, 
loyalty  to  the  children  In  the  home,  loyalty 
of  one  spouse  to  another,  loyalty  to  the  sen- 
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lor  members  of  the  family — children  ob- 
serve this — they  learn  it.  They  learn  the  loy- 
alty of  a  church  affiliation,  of  a  school  and 
community  aflUiaUon.  Children  acquire 
their  first  loyalty  patterns  from  their  Im- 
mediate home  situation. 

The  depressing  and  bewildering  com- 
menUry  about  the  "God  Is  Dead"  phUoso- 
phy  Is  very  possibly  a  bitter  refiectlon  of 
frail  religious  loyalttes  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents when  their  children  were  young.  Chil- 
dren who  are  dropped  off  like  so  many  stray 
kittens  for  their  childhood  religious  edu- 
cation are  more  susceptible  to  a  meaningless 
life  philosophy  than  those  children  whose 
parents  participate  In  their  children's  early 
religious  experiences.  Palth  begets  faith;  loy- 
alty begets  loyalty. 

Unforttinately,  some  parents  are  so  busy 
pursuing  their  own  activities  that  they  do 
not  have  time  for  family  life.  Much  of  this 
began  during  World  War  II  when  both  par- 
ents were  so  busy  earning  money  (what  to 
them  was  big  money  for  the  first  time  since 
the  depression)  that  the  family  structiire 
began  to  break  down.  When  family  struc- 
ture breaks  down,  loyalty  has  a  way  of 
breaking  down.  Too  many  children  were 
and  are  reared  In  this  atmosphere  of  break- 
down m  the  family,  a  breakdown  of  family 
ties,  or  a  breakdown  of  Immediate  group- 
home  loyalty. 

In  the  1950'8  during  and  after  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  national  economy  was  affluent. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  a  depressing  and 
disturbing  phenomenon  began  to  be  par- 
ticularly manifest  in  our  society.  It  probably 
had  been  taking  shape  for  quite  some  time, 
but  it  became  more  apparent  then.  It  was 
characterized  as  a  generation  of  people  who 
were  afflicted  by  the  cult  of  self-enhance- 
ment, self-indulgence,  creature  comfort,  and 
probably  most  disturbing  of  all,  a  freedom 
from  involvement. 

It  was  characterized  by  an  avoidance  of 
involvement  In  anything  that  could  be  in- 
convenient and,  by  all  means,  disturbing — 
the  type  of  Involvement  which  could  con- 
tribute to  betterment  of  the  community  and 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  This  period 
was  further  characterized  by  Intense  com- 
petition on  many  levels  of  society.  (Not  that 
competition  Isn't  healthy  If  It  is  used  con- 
structively; but  If  It  is  tised  purely  for 
self-acqulsltlon  and  self-enhancement,  then 
It  Is  harmful.) 

This  was  the  time  when  parents  were  really 
competing  with  each  other  and  probably 
most  disturbing  of  all.  competing  with  each 
other  through  their  children.  It  was  the  time 
when  parents  got  into  fist  fights  at  Little 
League  games  in  full  view  of  their  children. 
The  children  were  the  hapless  pawns  In  this 
depressing  charade  wherein  parents  used 
them  as  status  symbols.  Unfortunately,  this 
type  of  child  quarterbacklng  Is  still  indulged 
in  by  some  status  seeking  parents  who  refer 
to  their  children  with  the  prim  observation. 
"Jean  Is  our  youngest.  She  Is  In  the  gifted 
program." 

Such  parents  attempted  to  live  vicariously 
the  accomplishments  of  their  children.  They 
were  pushing  their  children  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  they  themselves  had  not  been 
willing  or  able  to  achieve.  This  In  itself  Is 
an  example  of  a  lack  of  loyalty. 

Parents  moved  their  loyalty  from  their 
children  as  persons  to  a  consuming  and  self- 
serving  concern  for  what  their  children 
could  do.  These  same  parents  cried  out  In 
anguish  not  too  many  years  later  when  their 
children  slxifled  off  the  influence  of  their 
parents  and  went  their  own  way,  a  way  which 
often  disturbed  the  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  child  had  an  excep- 
tional measure  of  security  when  he  was 
reared  In  a  home  environment  with  the 
kind  of  parents  who  took  an  attitude  such 
as:  "We  love  you,  we  love  you  very  much, 
not  for  what  you  can  do,  but  for  who  you 
are,  because  you  arc  you.  We  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  what  your  Ideas  may  be 
but  we  respect  your  Ideas,  and  even  though 
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we  don't  agree,  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  you  are  wrong.  After  all,  we  have  not 
always  been  right,  but  we  will  do  our  best 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  experiences 
we  have  had— the  decisions  that  did  not 
turn  out  well  and  also  those  which  did  turn 
out  well.  When  we  communicate  to  you  this 
Icnowledge.  then  we  look  to  you  to  make 
your  own  decision.  We  have  confidence  that 
you  will  make  decisions  which  are  appro- 
priate and  meaningful." 

It  Is  an  attitude  such  as  this  which  sows 
the  seeds  for  loyalty.  There  has  been  much 
said  about  sowing  seeds  for  disloyalty.  It  Is 
about  time  that  comment  be  made  about 
sowing  seeds  for  loyalty. 

Which  brings  us  up  to  the  present  time 
Even  now  society  is  beset  by  the  disturbing 
spectacle  of  segments  of  the  population 
which  are  alienated  from  society.  A  group 
which  is  perpetually  angry.  This  is  not  ex- 
clusive with  youth.  There  are  segments  of 
all  ages  of  society  which  are  perpetually 
angry  and  which  have  been  so  throughout 
their  lifetime — those  who  have  not  given 
loyalty  to  any  cause  or  any  thing.  They  have 
an  abundance  of  criticism  but  a  poverty  of 
constructive  ideas. 

There  is  also  the  paradoxical  and  depress- 
ing phenomenon  of  the  overindulging  par- 
ents whose  children's  problems  are  referred 
to  In  ^im  humor  as  problems  of  the  over- 
prlvilegeid  child — parents  who  do  not  disci- 
pline their  children.  Such  children  contrib- 
ute  to   a  climate  of   parental,   family,   and 
societal  disloyalty  ...  a  generation  hence. 
If  parents  do  not  exercise  a  meaningful, 
understanding,  and  emphatic  kind  of  disci- 
pline, the  children  are  insecure.  It  has  been 
said  that  discipline  is  the  other  face  of  love 
and  truly   it   is.   The  child  who  receives  no 
type  of  boundarv  definitions  from  parents  Is 
an  insecure  child:  he  has  little  way  of  know- 
ing where  he  stands.  His  moorings  are  not 
tied  securely  to  his  base  of  operation,  which 
at  this  time  should  be  the  parental  Influence. 
As  he  wavers  through  childhood  and  on  Into 
adolescence,     he     searches     desperately     for 
something  to  which  he  can  attach  his  loyalty. 
There  is  a  deeply  engraved  desire  in  all 
human  beings  which  propels   them  toward 
giving  their  loyalty  to  something.  If  nothing 
more  than  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  a  type  of 
rejection,  or  anger,  or  rebellion.   This  Is  a 
type  of  sick  loyalty.  Society  U  sorely  troubled 
at  this  time,  with  a  bitter  crop  of  people 
which  rejects  the  standards  that  democratic 
society  was  built  upon. 

For  those  who  cling  to  and  Uve  by  a  cul- 
tural heritage,  this  group  U  an  enigma  and 
a  source  of  bewildering  frustration. 

True,  some  of  them  are  sick,  but  it  would 
be  naive  to  say  that  all  are  the  victims  of 
psychological  Illness.  Rather,  they  are  like 
plants  that  don't  throw  deep  roots— roots 
that  have  no  place  to  go.  since  there  is  not 
a  seedbed  of  stability  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  So  Instead  of  moving  verUcaUy  up 
and  down  in  a  loyalty  pattern,  they  move 
horizontally  and  grope  about  blindly  and 
oftentimes  tragically  for  some  cause  for 
some  attitude  to  which  tc  give  their  loyalty 
An  encouraging  aspect  of  this  disturbing 
situation  is  that  the  individuals  who  are  af- 
flicted In  this  way  are  as  yet  not  great  In 
number,  but  they  are  the  ones  who  attract 
society's  attention.  They  are  the  ones  who 
receive  the  most  pubUcity:  who  create  the 
most  disturbance:  who  make  the  most 
noise. 

It  is  unfair  that  the  majority  of  young 
people  who  do  have  deep-seated  and  mean- 
ingful loyalties  do  not  receive  the  recogni- 
tion and  publicity  that  they  deserve.  ThL  is 
a  depressing  aspect  of  contemporary  society 
several  generations  ago  for  those  Individu- 
als who  were  disturbed,  for  those  who  were 
afHlcted,  society  had  a  way  of  exerting  a 
healing  influence,  a  way  of  closing  In 
around  them.  Those  who  achieved  oroon- 
rei^U       ™^'''**    appropriately    received 
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What  to  do  about  it?  It  is  a  matte:  of  get- 
ting back  to  the  home.  For  some  parents  It 
never  left  the  home.  These  are  the  kinds'  of 
parents  who  exercise  care  and  understand- 
ing In  rearing  their  children.  Parents  who 
are  Imbued  with  a  type  of  exceptional  and 
blessed  sanity:  parents  whose  own  loyalty 
concepts  are  Intact:  parents  who  are  loyal 
to  one  another:  who  are  loyal  to  their  fami- 
lies, who  are  loyal  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society— these  are  the  kinds  of  par- 
ents  who  communicate  to  their  children  the 
profound  idea  that  .everyone  owes  double 
duty  to  make  up  for  the  sacrlfloes  which 
others  have  made  in  times  past. 

What  about  the  educational  sphere  of 
reference  where  children  come  under  the 
influence  of  teachers?  If  teachers  are  well 
hinged  In  their  loyalty  concepts,  loyalty  to 
their  profession,  their  community,  it  is 
bound  to  rub  off.  It  Is  one  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  be  a  questioning  Intellectual, 
and  It  is  quite  another  for  a  teacher  to 
be  a  free-floating,  continual,  and  questioning 
griper— a  complalner  without  any  construc- 
tive solutions. 

Youth  looks  to  the  political  climate  of  the 
community  for  concepts  of  loyalty.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  realm  of  politics  which  has 
often  come  under  attack  has  a  type  of  basic 
loyalty  from  which  society  might  well  uke 
a  lesson.  Contributing  members  of  contem- 
porary  society  have  a  responsibility  to  give 
something  of  value  to  which  others  can  at- 
tach their  loyalty. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  church  to 
provide  this  loyalty  source;  it  Is  the  respon- 
slbiuty  of  the  educational  system;  of  the 
community;  of  the  political  system.  When 
there  is  a  credibility  gap  on  any  level, 
whether  In  the  neighborhood,  the  municipal- 
ity,  or  on  a  national  level,  loyalty  is 
threatened. 

Society  desperately  needs  heroes  rather 
than  celebrities  for  loyalty  attachments.  It 
is  said  of  Winston  Churchill  that  he  had  a 
way  of  bringing  out  the  hero  In  every  man 
Some  adults  contend  that  they  feel  sorry 
for  youth  because  contemporary  society  is 
too  complex.  Today's  youth  is  as  or  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  present 
day  society  as  the  youth  of  generations  past 
was  able  to  cope  with  society  at  that  time 
There  were  problems  then,  the  same  as  there 
are  problems  now.  Today's  problems  are  sim- 
ply of  a  different  kind. 

There  were  threats  then.  Just  as  there  are 
threats  now.  Now  there  is  the  threat  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  other  afflictions  which 
beset  contemporary  society.  Years  back  there 
was  the  threat  of  disease  for  which  vaccines 
had  not  been  discovered.  The  threat  of  being 
stricken  by  a  disease  for  which  there  was  no 
antidote  was  very  probably  as  much  a  threat 
to  the  individual  as  the  threats  which  con- 
front people  at  the  present  time. 

It  isn't  a  matter  of  removing  threats  and 
frustrations  for  youth.  It  wouldn't  be  possible 
If  It  were  tried.  Neither  would  it  be  construc- 
tive If  It  were  possible.  Strength  of  character 
Is  not  predicated  by  an  absence  of  frustra- 
tion; rather.  It  Is  based  on  one's  ability  to 
cope  with  fnistrations  constructively  To  re- 
Ueve  youths  of  patterns  to  Uve  by  and  goals 
to  strive  toward  would  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  as  individuals. 

Existentialist  phUosophy  can  contribute  to 
a  meaningful  philosophy  inasmuch  as  exis- 
tentialism is  characterized  by  an  awareness 
of  what  Is  occurring  here  and  now  It  be- 
comes meaningful  if  it  provides  the  view  and 
understanding  of  what  people  are  doing  her« 
and  now  and  combines  It  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  has  come  before,  and  fur- 
ther provides  a  constructive  look  and  hope 
to  the  future.  When  this  thread  of  continuity 
Is  tied  together— the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future— the  groundwork  for  loyalty  Is 
then  being  laid. 

Many  youth  are  moving  in  this  pattern  In 
this  time.  There  appears  to  be  a  type  of 
healthy  contagion  that  seems  to  be  catching 
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on.  If  this  encouraging  trend  continues  it 
may  well  be  that  there  is  cause  to  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  many  thln»> 
particularly  loyalty.  *^' 


ARTICLE  BY  TOMMY  ELEAZER  EN 
TITLED  "TRUE  AMERICANS  WILL 
MAKE  TOMORROWS  HEADUNES" 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  are  disturbed  by  the  tendency 
of  some  of  the  news  media  to  give  undue 
publicity  and  attention  to  the  activities 
of  the  violence-prone,  leftwing  student 
minority.  When  young  people  who  are 
patriotic  and  peaceful  attempt  to  make 
news  in  ways  which  do  not  violate  the 
law,  all  too  often  the  public  is  not  aware 
of  it,  because  it  is  not  considered  news- 
worthy. 

A  young  journalist  in  South  Carolina 
has  written  an  excellent  column  on  this 
subject  entitled  "True  Americans  Will 
Make  Tomorrow's  Headlines."  Tommy 
Eleazer,  in  my  judgment,  is  representa- 
tive of  the  majority  of  young  people  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation.  I  believe 
he,  and  others  like  him,  deserve  the  sup- 
port  of  those  of  us  in  public  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Tonmiy  Eleazer, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  ol 
the  St.  Andrews  High  School  newspaper 
in  Charleston,  S.C,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

True    Americans    Will    Make    Tomorrows 
Headlines 


(By  Tommy  Eleazer) 
The  young  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
recently  been  left  puzzled  and  disillusioned 
by  the  events  which  resulted — or  rather  did 
not  result — from  the  march  on  the  State 
House  sponsored  by  the  South  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  Student  Councils.  The  march 
became  what  is  probably  the  biggest  "non- 
news"  event  to  happen  in  our  area  in  some 
time,  for  it  suffered  almost  a  complete  snub- 
bing by  the  news  media  of  the  city  and  state. 
The  movement  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  entire  nation,  yet  while  the  regiments  of 
flag-burning,  yelling,  fighting  misfits  con- 
tinued to  parade  across  the  television  screens 
and  newspaper  headlines,  the  march  by 
patriotic.  God-fearing  Americans  was  almost 
completely  ignored. 

"What's  news  about  being  patriotic?  "  This 
Is  the  reply  given  by  a  local  television  station 
employee  when  asked  about  why  the  news  of 
the  march  had  not  been  reported.  It  seems 
that  to  hate  one's  country  these  days  Is  a 
much  more  desirable  quality  than  loving  it. 
Carrying  the  Communist  fiag  is  news,  but 
carrying  the  American  flag  Is  not.  Singing 
protest  songs  is  "in."  but  singing  "God  Bless 
America"  is  "out."  Parading  signs  saying 
"Down  with  the  U.S."  Is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  but  proclaiming  "We  Love  Our 
Country"  Is  something  that  should  be  shame- 
fully hidden  from  the  public's  eyes.  Is  this 
a  sample  of  the  true  America's  warped  sense 
of  values? 

Many  people  did  not  Uke  the  students' 
march  on  the  State  House.  Columbia  High 
and  the  state  of  South  Carolina  now  have  a 
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black  mark  in  the  books  of  many  Oommu- 
nlst-lnsplred  and  treasonovis  organizations. 
The  people  who  would  have  supported  us. 
namely  the  majority  of  Americans,  were  kept 
In  the  dark  about  our  venture,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  destroy  us  know  all.  And  If 
we.  the  young  people,  are  to  carry  on  as  the 
leaders  of  our  America,  then  we  cannot,  we 
must  not,  succumb  to  the  promoters  of 
tyranny  and  subversion. 

The  students  that  marched  on  the  Capitol 
represent,  hopefully,  the  thoughts  and  Ideals 
of  all  of  South  Carolina's  young  people.  They 
need,  however,  not  only  thought,  but  un- 
faltering support  from  everyone.  The  march- 
ers were  neither  afraid,  ashamed,  nor  hesi- 
tant to  say  "I  love  America."  They  sang  the 
national  anthem  with  a  tear  In  their  eye 
They  will  perhaps  never  be  great  for  this; 
they  will  never  achieve  the  fame  of  their 
more  Illustrious  and  "colorful"  hippie  op- 
ponents. Yet,  with  the  support  of  all  young 
people  of  our  school  and  state,  as  well  as 
the  undying  effort  of  all  true  Americans,  in 
the  end,  the  patriots,  not  the  traitors,  will  be 
the  ones  that  make  the  headlines  of 
tomorrow. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  BLACK 
ECONOMIC  EQUALITY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  essential  steps  to  the  attain- 
ment of  full  equality  by  black  Americans 
is  the  establishment  of  a  sound,  black- 
controlled  economic  base.  Black  Ameri- 
cans must  no  longer  be  willing  to  accept 
the  traditional  economic  role  which  the 
broader  white  society  envisions  for  them. 
Black  people  seek  to  move  out  of  their 
confinement  to  the  small  business  area, 
and  envision  access  to  the  centers  of  in- 
dustrial power  which  exist  within  the 
American  corporate  structure.  Only 
when  this  Is  accomplished  will  black 
Americans  truly  have  a  meaningful  stake 
in  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  Mr. 
Richard  F.  America  in  a  recent  Harvard 
Business  Review  article,  has  proposed  a 
new  plan  by  which  blacks  would  be  given 
access  to  the  industrial  community  and 
to  the  power  which  might  be  gained  by 
controlling  a  substantial  share  of  Ameri- 
ca's corporate  wealth. 

Notwithstanding  some  dangers  in- 
volved In  this  plan,  I  commend  Mr. 
America's  article  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention, with  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
impress  upon  them  the  urgent  need  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  imaginative 
new  ideas  and  programs  in  meeting  the 
crisis  which  Is  faced  by  black  people  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Do  You  People  Want? 
(By  Richard  F.  America,  Jr.) 

(Note. — Housing,  health,  education,  and 
employment  programs  are  first  priorities 
in  our  efforts  to  revitalize  our  cities,  eliminate 
poverty,  and  restore  social  stability.  But 
even  when  these  tasks  have  been  completed, 
and  black  per-caplta  Income  approaches  that 
of  whites,  a  fundamental  cause  of  social  In- 
stability will  remain,  the  author  says:  a  lack 
of  Institutional  power,  collective  power.  In 
the  black  community.  Black-owned  busi- 
nesses, beginning  In  their  present  Infant 
state,  probably  will  not  grow  fast  enough  to 
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provide  the  necessary  power  position  In  one 
generation.  Major  U.S.  business  will  still  be 
almost  entirely  white-controlled  and  white- 
managed.  To  avoid  that  outcome,  and  to 
achieve  collective  commercial  and  economic 
parity,  the  author  proposes  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  transferring  a  portion  of  our  largest 
corporations  to  black  ownership  and 
operation. 

(Mr.  America,  who  is  black,  has  been  as- 
sociated since  1966  with  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  where  he  Is  a  Development 
Economist  In  the  Urban  and  Regional  Eco- 
nomics Group  specializing  In  urban  systems 
studies.  He  has  also  worked  for  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  doing  housing 
market  analyses  and  development  planning. 
Mr.  America  received  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
economics  from  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity and  Is  a  HMvard  Business  School 
graduate.) 

In  Its  November  19,  1967  Issue  The  New 
York  Times  printed  an  editorial  with  the 
title  "What  Do  the  Negroes  Want?"  It  said 
In  part : 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  .  .  .  refers 
vaguely  to  [the  Negroes'  claim  to]  'fulfill- 
ment of  the  rights  to  share  In  the  owner- 
ship of  property.'  Mr.  [James]  Parmer  de- 
clares that  the  Negro  wants  not  merely  Jobs 
but  'Jobs  that  bear  his  individual  stamp 
and  in  Industries  where  he  commands  power 
and  a  measure  of  ownership.'  This  Is  a  hope- 
lessly Utopian  claim  that  the  United  States 
has  never  honored  for  any  other  group.  Im- 
poverished Negroes,  like  all  other  poor  Amer- 
icans, past  and  present,  will  have  to  achieve 
success  on  an  Individual  basis  and  by  In- 
dividual effort. 

"American  society  is  likely  to  accom- 
modate Negro  aspirations  only  as  they  ex- 
press themselves  In  Individual  terms.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise  in  a  society  that  honors 
personal  effort  as  its  highest  value  and  looks 
toward  integration  as  Its  goal.  Race,  unlike 
poverty  or  the  city,  is  a  cultural  or  psycho- 
logical concept,  not  one  that  can  become  a 
comprehensive  basis  for  law  or  government 
policy." 

The  belief  In  the  myth  of  rugged  individu- 
alism; the  espousal  of  black  Individualism 
while  forgetting  the  history  of  public  sup- 
port for  whites'  special  economic  interests; 
the  general  Ignorance  of  U.S.  history — these 
attitudes,  as  reflected  In  the  editorial,  are 
widely  held  by  white  Americans,  Many  of 
them  seem  to  have  a  weakness  for  suspending 
Judgment  and  retreating  to  such  shibboleths 
when  contemplating  the  changes  necessary  to 
sustain  the  nation's  growth  and  realize  Its 
full  potential. 

What  do  black  people  want?  Jobs,  housing, 
and  education,  certainly.  But,  beyond  that, 
the  black  community  wants  a  secure  eco- 
nomic base.  Black  people  themselves  collec- 
tively and  individually  must  and  can  build 
much  of  that  base.  In  profit-seeking  and  non- 
profit forms. 

Contrary  to  The  New  York  Times,  I  main- 
tain that  race  can  indeed  be  made  a  basis 
for  government  economic  policy  explicitly 
favorable  to  black  people,  as  it  has  long 
been  favorable  Implicitly  to  whites.  The 
fundamental  Inequities  are  collective  and  not 
individual,  and  must  be  dealt  with  collective- 
ly. 

No  program  conceived  to  meet  major  do- 
mestic problems  has  been  adequate.  This  Is  so 
because,  among  other  reasons,  none,  not  even 
the  Freedom  Budget  and  Domestic  Marshall 
Plan,  has  sought  to  reallocate  corporate  pow- 
er. No  one  has  offered  a  program  bold  enough 
(however  unsettling)  to  get  at  the  funda- 
mental Inequities  which  even  the  most  con- 
servative voter  and  businessman,  though  he 
might  deny  it.  must  sense  He  at  the  root  of 
the  country's  present  Instability  and  dis- 
unity. 

program    RATIONALE 

Now.  It  will  be  argued  In  protest  that  some 
steps  have  been  taken,  and  that  Is  quite  true. 
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The  movement  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
substandard  health,  housing,  and  education 
for  15  million  black  Americans  seems  des- 
tined to  succeed  If  legislation  already  enacted 
Is  fully  Implemented.  But  the  time  elapsed 
between  legislation,  appropriation,  and  Im- 
plementation of  programs  to  full  effect  can 
be  as  long  as  a  decade.  If  poverty  Is  largely 
eliminated  by,  say,  1980,  will  the  principal 
economic  and  political  causes  of  urban  un- 
rest and  racial  conflict  have  been  eliminated? 
Or  are  there  other.  currenUy  secondary,  con- 
siderations that  will  then  assume  primary 
importance? 

There  are  many  persons  (Floyd  McKlsslck 
and  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  for  example) 
who  define  the  black-white  problem  In  the 
United  States  as  a  colonial  problem.  The 
colonial  analogy  Is  central  and  illumines  a 
policy  question  that  may  prove  even  more 
intractable  than  the  poverty  question;  In- 
deed, m  retrospect,  by  1980  the  latter  may 
even  appear  relatively  simple  by  contrast. 

The  colonial  analogy  permits  perception 
of  the  black  community  as  a  "nation,"  sys- 
tematically deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
save  and  Invest.  It  therefore  can  claim  con- 
trol of  very  little  capital  wealth.  My  basic 
assumption  In  this  article  Is  that,  to  treat 
the  economics  and  politics  of  the  race  prob- 
lem properly,  this  deficiency  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  establishment  and  nurturing  of  small 
businesses,  now  being  undertaken  on  an  in- 
creasing scale,  does  not  satisfy  the  need  for 
significant  economic  Independence  and  self- 
determination,  which  all  emerging  colonies 
require  In  order  to  prosper.  Only  large  enter- 
prises will  satisfy  that  requirement,  and 
they  take  a  long  time  to  develop. 

All  large  businesses  in  the  United  States, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  owned  and 
operated  by  whites.  If  relative  economic 
parity  is  to  be  reached  in  one  generation, 
some  of  these  must  be  transferred  to  blacks. 
TTiere  are  two  additional  elements  in  the 
rationale  for  corporate  transfer: 

1.  Influence  in  policy  making— It  can  be 
expected  that  black  people  will  increasingly 
feel  that  white  people,  especially  white  busi- 
nessmen, have  had  a  disproportionate  in- 
fluence on  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
of  this  country.  White  businessmen  have 
simply  had  too  much  to  say  about  what  goes 
on  in  this  country.  Domestic  policy — includ- 
ing policy  on  problems  In  which  the  Judg- 
ment of  blacks  is  Increasingly  understood 
to  be  relevant.  If  not  primary — Is  directly 
related  to  foreign  policy.  An  example  Is  do- 
mestic segregation  and  South  Africa,  US. 
foreign  policy  has  always  been  made  by  the 
white  establishment. 

Black  people,  with  certain  exceptions  like 
Senator  Edward  Brooke,  have  had  no  direct 
line  of  communication  with  the  decision- 
making echelon.  No  black  leaders  of  large 
businesses  have  such  access,  since  there  are 
virtually  no  such  leaders.  And  on  many  of 
the  critical  world  issues  facing  this  coun- 
try, new  rtews  are  badly  needed. 

One  orderly  way  to  change  this  situation 
is  to  accelerate  the  belated  development  of 
comparably  powerful  groups  of  black  busi- 
nessmen whoss  perspectives  on  foreign  and 
domestic  questions  would  In  all  likelihood 
be  somewhat  different  simply  because  of 
the  racial  difference. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  black  cor- 
porate leaders  will  Introduce  new  variables 
and  place  new  weights  on  old  variables  in  the 
decision  equations  of  Industry  and  govern- 
ment. That  may  strike  some  white  business- 
men as  a  terrible  prospect,  but  thoughtful 
consideration  should  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Introduction  of  this  new  element 
would  be  In  the  pluralistic  tradition  with 
which  many  historians  credit  the  relatively 
consistent  stability  of  the  American  economic 
and  political  experiment. 

In  short,  black  corporate  leaders  may  be 
able  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  high 
policy   councils  In  the  last  quarter  of   this 
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turbulent  century.  The  entire  nation  would 
benefit  from  their  presence. 

a.    A    'countervailing-    force — The    black- 
white  problem  In  the  United  States  can  be 
framed  in  terms  of  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth's 
concept  of  countervailing  force.  It  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  public  policy  from 
the  white  viewpoint,  as  It  Is  already  implicit 
black  ••policy."  to  foster  the  development  of 
black  corporate  power  as  a  force  against  con- 
tinued mistreatment  of  blacks  by  white  cor- 
porate and  labor  power,  and  against  the  con- 
tinued  political,    social,   and   economic   in- 
stability which  such  mistreatment  produces 
Massive  mutual  distrust  Is  a  factor  between 
the  races.  Better  economic  and  social  condl- 
tions  may  reduce  the  level  of  distrust   But 
it  Is  dangerous  to  assume  that  rising  Incomes 
and  educational  levels  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  dispel  historic  antipathies.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  may  Just  as  easily  Inflame  them 
for  we  know  that  cultural,  psychological,  and 
political  expectations  will  rise  Just  as  surely 
as  economic  expectations.  A  sense  of  relative 
collective   political   deprivation  may  persist 
when   individual   economic  deprivation  has 
been  eliminated. 

Secure  and  powerful  black  economic  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  simply  mass  Individ- 
ual affluence,  would  be  the  surest  safeguard 
against  feelings  of  collective  powerlessness 
and  against  manifestations  of  continued 
white  supremacy.  Creating  such  Institutions 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Por  these  reasons,  a  workable  mechanism  is 
required  for  the  transfer  of  some  major  na- 
tional corporations  to  black  control. 

PRECEDENTS  TOR    THE  PROPOSAL 

U.S.  history  does  not  lack  for  examples  of 
the  use  of  public  resources  In  support  of 
private  activities  when  the  results  were  ex- 
pected to  be  m  the  public  interest.  There  are 
ample  precedents  of  public  encouragement 
leading  to  private  wealth. 

Ck)n8truction  of  the  Western  railroads,  for 
example,   was  deemed  so  Important   to  the 

?Kri°S,™*'JL°'  ^^^  '^«  Western  region  and 
the  nation  that  private  citizens  were  given  ex- 
traordinary incentives  to  build  the  roads 
Land  was  practically  given  away 

Examples  of  the  transfer  of  technology 
from  public  to  private  hands  are  of  couree 
equally  common.  The  development  of  com- 
mercial aviation  benefited  from  publicly 
sponsored  research  and  development  Cur- 
rently, the  government's  aerospace  research 
program  is  creating  products  and  techniques 
for  private  exploitation,  and  the  public  is 
providing  a  substantial  windfall  to  corpora- 
tions in  the  process. 

In  each  of  these  activities  the  public  treas- 
ury has  direcUy  supported  the  development 
of  large  private  enterprise:  and.  in  the  last 
two  cases,  the  government  has  removed  much 
of  the  development  risk  by  turning  over  to 
corporations  proven  products  and  protected 
markets.  The  private  benefits  accrued  after 
puWlc  subsidy  of  the  substantial  early  costs 
■nie  case  of  the  aluminum  Industry  is  also 
pertinent.   After  World   War  11.   the   federal 
government  concluded   that  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  was  too  big  according  to 
certain  objective  and  subjective  criteria  The 
federal  approach,  simply  stated,  was  to  fortje 
Alcoa  to  divest  Itself  of  some  of  its  holdings 
or  face  direct  competition  from  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  founded  by  the  government.  Alcoa 
Chose  to  divest.  The  Important  point  here  is 
that  the  government  considered  the  public 
interest  to  be  sufficiently  threatened  by  the 
monopolistic  situation  that  It  was  determined 
to  commit  public  resources  to  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  competition  in  the  Industry. 

The  white  monopoly  represented  by  For- 
tune 3  500  largest  companies  might  be  sim- 
Uarly  viewed.  The  total  absence  of  any  large 
black  corporations  in  the  United  States  is  to 
some  extent,  due  to  a  kind  of  restraint'  of 
trade  and  •collusive"  behavior  over  the  years 
by  almost  all  white  institutions,  Including 
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the  government  and  the  legal  system  This 
has  resulted  in  a  situation  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Urban  renewal:  Perhaps  the  most  relevant 
precedent  for  a  transfer  mechanism  exists  In 
the  federal  urban  renewal  program  The 
power  of  eminent  domain  has  been  relied  on 
to  secure  land  for  restoration  of  certain  areas 
and  for  essential  public  projects.  A  series  of 
court  teste  has  established  that  eminent  do- 
main may  further  be  used  to  change  a  land 
use  whUe  title  to  the  property  passes  from 
on«  private  party,  through  the  government 
to  another.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  such 
changing  uses  are  sufflcienUy  in  the  public 
Interest  to  Justify  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain. 

The  process  normally  proceeds  after  ex- 
tensive pubUc  hearings  and  with  numerous 
safeguards  and  checks  against  abuse,  al- 
though abuses  are  not  unknown.  The  mech- 
anism easentially  consists  of  three  elements: 

1.  The  owner  Is  compensated  at  full  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  for  his  property 
This  payment  Is  made  from  the  pubUc 
treasxiry. 

2.  The  property  thus  acquired  is  prepared 
for  transfer.  The  preparation  in  the  cas*'  of  a 
new  use  for  the  land  usually  consirts  of 
clearance  of  structures,  preparation  ot  the 
ground  for  new  construcUon,  and  placement 
of  infrastructure,  suoh  as  utility  lines,  street 
realignments,  and  curbing. 

3.  The  property  is  sold  to  the  developer 
who  ordinarily  agrees  to  certain  tenure,  use 
and  deelgn  controls  which  are  imposed  by  the 
developing  authority. 

The  total  cost  of  acquisition  and  prepara- 
tion usually  greaUy  exceeds  the  final  sale 
price  to  the  developer;  indeed.  It  Is  not  un- 
common  for  property  to  be  disposed  of  for  as 
little  as  5%  of  that  total  cost.  This  price,  of 
coiu^,  la  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  what 
a  developer  might  have  had  to  pay  to  assem- 
ble the  parcels  in  the  open  market  without 
benefit  of  the  public  Intermediary  assuming 
that  the  assembly  oould  have  been  accom- 
plished at  all.  The  "net  project  costs"  amount 
to  roiighly  the  difference  between  total  ac- 
quisition and  the  disposition  price.  The  pub- 
Uc treasury  absorbs  the  net  project  cost. 

I  propose  that  a  varUtion  on  the  mech- 
anism used  m  urban  renewal  be  employed  to 
accomplish  the  transfer  of  major  corpora- 
tions or  portions  of  them  from  white  to  black 
management  and  control. 
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ALTERNATIVB    APPROACHES 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  better,  or  at  least 
a  somewhat  less  bureaucratic  approach  to 
developing  large  black  industrial  Institutions 
should  be  developed. 

Why  not,  for  example,  simply  give  the  full 
purchase  price  to  a  group  of  black  capitalists 
and  let  them  proceed  on  their  own  toward 
acquisition?  The  problems  of  developing  safe- 
guards with  that  approach  might  be  over- 
whelming. Or  why  not  let  the  government 
directly  set  up  large  corporations  in  selected 
Industries  and  turn  them  over  to  a  black 
management  group?  The  problems  of  alter- 
ing industry  structures  and  distorting  exist- 
ing competitive  situations  would  be  formi- 
dable. 

While  both  approaches,  or  others,  might  be 
made  operable,  my  proposed  solution  appears 
to  be  applicable  with  the  least  departure 
from  precedent  and  the  minimum  disruption 
of  normal  financial  and  production  arrange- 
ments for  all  parties  directly  or  IndlrecUy 
concerned. 

It  might  be  argued  that  black  control  could 
be  achieved  simply  by  bringing  In  black  man- 
agers and  accelerating  their  movement  to  the 
top,  without  disturbing  ownership.  This  ap- 
proach would  probably  not  work.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  relationship  between  black 
management  and  a  board  of  directors  repre- 
senting white  interests  would  remain  as  har- 
monious as  that  between  black  management 
and  a  black-dominated  board.  Nonnal  oon- 


lUcts  between  management  and  the  board 
would  over  time  become  exacerbated  in  th* 
former  case,  in  which  racially  based  conflict, 
of  interest,  policy  differences,  and  social  oh 
Jectlves  would  be  always  potentially  present 
to  the  probable  eventual  detriment  of  thp 
enterprise.  "** 

In  transferring  ownership  of  corporations 
eminent    domain,    while    not    confiscatorv' 
would  not  be  a  preferred  method  even  if 
legal  objections  could  be  overcome.  The  proc 
ess   would   require   a   congenial   atmosphere 
and  a  high  level  of  cooperation  on  the  cart 
of  the  original  white  owners  and  manaKers 
The  potential  for  obstruction  or  even  sabo-' 
tage  is  obvious,  so  proper  Incentives,  indeed 
very  attractive  incentives,  must  be  provided 
A  brief  aside  Is  in  order  here.  The  process 
of  black  community  development  has  two 
facets,  one  internal  and  the  other  external 
If  the  external  aspect  were  completely  satis- 
factory—that  Is.   if    the   white   community 
moved  to  reform  Itself  and  initiate  the  needed 
programs— much  of  the  benefit  would  be  lost 
unless   the   black   community   were   unified 
and  able  to  carry  out  its  part  In  the  process 
Por  black  people,  then,  the  solution  of  cer- 
tain  Internal  problems  Is  crucial.  One  of  them 
is  the  degree  of  separatism  which  they  should 
practice.  Pew  in  the  black  community  would 
dispute  that   black   people— not   the  white 
world,  governmental  or  corporate — have  the 
responsibility  for  internal  planning.  But  the 
proposal  in  this  article  will  be  viewed  as  a 
much  too  conservative,  perhaps  even  dan- 
gerous.  step  by  some  significant  black  ana- 
lysts  and  activists  who  are  separatists 

The  converse  of  my  statement  about  in- 
ternal and  external  facets  is  not  so.  If  inter- 
nal  problems  are  resolved  and  a  high  degree 
of  unification  is  achieved,  much  white  re- 
sistance will  be  effectively  countered  and 
eventually  overcome.  Black  progress  will  not 
end  If  my  proposal,  or  even  others  less  lar- 
reaching,  is  not  put  into  action.  Black  self- 
help  will  accelerate  and  succeed;  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  depend  on  white  approbation. 

TRANSFER  MECRANlBIf 

The  process  of  corporate  transfer  should 
if  possible,  be  Initiated  by  the  candidate  An 
agency  of  the  federal  government  created  to 
facilitate  such  conveyances  would  issue  a 
standing  invitation  to  divest.  Let's  call  it 
ACT  (Agency  for  Corporate  Transfer)  It 
could  be  establUhed  In  the  Department  of 
Conomerce  or  the  Office  of  the  President. 

The  program  should  begin  with  a  trial  run. 
with  perhaps  three  large  companies  trans- 
ferred, one  a  year  for  three  years.  After  the 
last  transfer,  two  years  of  demonstration  op- 
erations would  be  undertaken.  At  the  end  of 
the  five-year  test  period  it  should  be  clear 
what  program  modifications  would  be  re- 
quired to  improve  the  chances  of  success 
with  subsequent  transfers. 

Two  assumptions  are  implicit  here:  il) 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  black  capital- 
ists with  access  to  «1  million  to  $10  million 
to  accomplish  the  program;  and  (2)  there  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  black  managerial  tal- 
ent to  nm  the  transferred  concerns.  These 
assumptions  are  sound,  in  my  view:  the 
money  could  be  fotmd,  and  the  experience 
ol  personnel  and  management  recruiting 
firms  in  the  past  five  years  suggests  the 
existence  of  a  sizable  pool  of  unrecognized 
talent,  particularly  in  government,  educa- 
tion, and  the  military. 

In  each  Fortune  indixstry  category  (the 
500  largest  industrials,  plus  the  50  largest 
banks,  utilities,  and  life  Insurance,  merchan- 
dising, and  transporutlon  companies)  might 
be  set  an  ultimate  target  of  10%  to  come 
under  black  ownership  and  control  by  1990. 
Adding  10%  to  the  next  600  largest  indus- 
trials makes  a  total  of  125  companies  to  be 
transferred. 

If  there  were  no  takers  despite  very  attrac- 
tive tax  and  other  financial  inducements, 
then,  theoretically  at  least,  criteria  could 
be  developed  for  IdentUyiog  candidates  for 
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acquisition.  Conglomerates,  for  example, 
might  be  approached  to  determine  their  in- 
terest in  selling  off  portions.  In  the  event  of 
such  an  impasse,  the  initiative  for  opening 
discussions  would  fall  to  the  government. 

A  climate  in  which  no  corporations  would 
be  interested  In  voluntary  divestiture  for 
purposes  of  simple  liquidation  or  to  take 
advantage  of  very  attractive  financial  in- 
ducements would  be  a  negative  climate  In 
any  case.  With  such  a  total  lack  of  interest 
prevailing,  the  necessary  legislation  for  this 
program  obviously  never  would  be  enacted 
in  the  first  place. 

So.  discussion  of  a  program  requiring  gov- 
ernment Initiative  leads  to  a  dead  end  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Corporate  transfer  re- 
quires that  the  white  business  community 
understand  its  advantages,  accept  Its  prem- 
ises, and  concur  In  Its  objective.  Otherwise, 
the  program  Is  dead.  But  in  that  direction, 
as  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  lies  severe  uncer- 
tainty and  social  Instability. 

CORPORATE    CANDroATES 

A  difficulty  might  arise  if  the  only  offers 
of  transfer  come  from  marginal  corporations 
or  those  whose  prospects  are  dimming.  It 
might  be  very  tempting  for  a  community 
with  top  management  problems,  or  severe 
and  chronic  financial  or  labor  problems,  or 
obsolescent  plant  and  equipment,  or  grim 
marketing  problems  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  unload,  perhaps  even  at  a  prenilum  price. 
If  offers  from  such  companies  are  abundant 
in  the  early  rounds,  negotiations  on  selling 
price  could  be  difficult. 

Refection  of  a  few  companies  because  of 
unsoundness  or  low  f>otential,  however, 
would  cause  them  considerable  embarrass- 
ment and  would  probably  discourage  offers 
from  seriously  troubled  companies. 

In  seeking  to  develop  black  Industry,  the 
problem  of  competitiveness  will  be  primary. 
There  is  little  point  In  accomplishing  the 
transfer  of  corpwratlons  whose  activities  are 
in  no-growth  or  declining  areas.  On  the  other 
hand,  companies  on  the  technological  fron- 
tiers like  aerospace,  ocean  exploitation,  and 
nuclear  energy  axe  unlikely  to  offer  them- 
selves. The  first  rounds  of  negotiations  with 
manufacturers  therefore  are  likely  to  Involve 
stable,  moderate-growth  producers  of  con- 
sumer and  industrial  goods. 

ACT  might  want  to  concentrate  on  Indus- 
tries at  both  ends  of  the  competitive  spec- 
trum. An  Industry  that  Is  relatively  •'com- 
petitive," such  as  paper  products  or  petro- 
leum, will  suffer  less  dislocation  from  a  trans- 
fer of  one  or  two  of  its  major  companies. 
Similarly,  utilities  and  other  monopolies 
should  be  readily  transferable,  since  they  are 
already  heavily  regulated  and  not  in  such 
delicate  competitive  balance  as  more  oli- 
gopolistic Industries,  like  autos  and  aircraft. 

The  opportunity  of  acquiring  large  busi- 
nesses. Incidentally,  should  certelnly  be  ex- 
tended to  other  groups  in  the  United  States 
whose  situation  vls-i-vls  the  white  business 
world  Is  similar  to  that  of  blacks:  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans.  American  In- 
dians, and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  Orientals.  The 
government  would  have  to  have  assurance 
first  that  the  associates  seeking  transfer  are 
qualified  and  would  put  the  corporation  to 
good  use.  This  Is  the  same  as  my  suggested 
procedure  with  black  groups,  which  I  take 
up  next. 

BIDDINC   PROCEDtTRE 

ACT  would  acquire  a  d  I  vesting  corporation 
by  paying  a  negotiated  price  for  51%  of  the 
common  stock,  after  acceptance  of  a  tender 
offer,  with  monies  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  availability  of  the  corporation  would 
then  be  made  known  to  all  interested  parties 
through  public  media,  and  offers  would  be 
Invited.  In  the  case  of  a  large  manufacturer 
In  which  controlling  interest  could  be  pur- 
chased+y  ACT  for  $100  million,  an  offer  of  $1 
million  to  $5  million  should  be  sufficient  to 
acquire  that  Interest. 
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The  net  acquisition  cost — the  difference 
between  what  ACT  paid  for  the  61%  intereat 
and  the  purchasing  group's  offer — would  be 
absorbed  by  the  government.  The  portion  of 
the  majority  Interest  not  held  by  these  en- 
trepreneurs would  be  assigned  by  ACT  to  a 
nonprofit  organization,  which  I  shall  describe 
later. 

Initially,  the  competition  from  groups  of 
eager  entrepreneurs  would  be  keen,  but  as 
bidding  continued,  the  field  could  be  ex- 
pected to  dwindle.  When  a  small  number  of 
bidders,  say  three,  remained,  a  set  of  rigor- 
ous criteria  would  be  applied  to  determine 
the  winner. 

The  principal  criterion  would  be  the  ability 
of  the  bidding  group  to  produce  a  manage- 
ment cadre  with  the  potential  for  successful 
management  of  the  company.  The  groups 
would  be  required  to  put  together  a  team 
of  black  businessmen  with  the  requisite 
training,  background,  general  and  specialized 
experience,  and  potential  to  fill  the  key 
management  positions  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  say  5  to  10  years.  This  would 
mean  a  team  of  20  to  100  men  with  expertise 
In  functional  areas  Including  marketing, 
finance,  production,  personnel,  and  so  on. 
A  typical  team  might  average  35  yectfs  of 
age,  with  10  years  of  business  or  noncom- 
mercial experience  per  man. 

Objective  tests  of  the  team's  capacity  to 
enter  the  divesting  company  and  Industry 
and  to  learn  the  business  within  ten  years 
would  be  required.  Perhaps  more  difficult, 
some  subjective  analysis  would  be  necessary 
so  that  the  interpersonal  dynamics  between 
the  divesting  management  group  and  the  ac- 
quiring group's  managers  could  be 
anticipated. 

Obviously,  the  Introduction  of  a  group  of 
black  ••falr-halred  boys,"  taking  over  from 
white  managers  during  a  period  of  years, 
has  the  potential  for  triggering  a  variety  of 
generally  bad  vibrations.  Tne  organizational 
behavior  specialists  would  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them.  It  must  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  In  this  situation — with  a  willing 
buyer,  a  willing  seller,  and  competent  man- 
agers, both  black  and  white — these  problems 
can  be  overcome. 

Administrative  and  legal  safeguards  of  a 
high  order  of  effectiveness  would  be  required 
because  of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  In- 
volved. Particularly  Important  is  a  proce- 
dure for  restraining  the  level  of  bidding.  It 
might  be  tempting  for  competing  bidders  to 
seek  outside  capital  In  support  of  their  l^r 
to  5%  bids.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  In 
which  controlling  Interest  can  be  acquired 
for  $100  million,  white  entrepreneurs  might 
find  it  worthwhile  to  provide  $50  million,  $75 
million,  or  even  more   to  a  black  bidding 


group.  In  short,  the  price  could  be  driven  up   ^ixianlpulatlon, 
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and  the  market.  The  government,  through 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
would  have  to  act  to  protect  the  corpo- 
ration's secvirities  from  malevolent  opera- 
tors. Suspension  of  trading  In  case  of  panic 
selling  or  other  abnormal  market  activities 
should  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  boards 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  SEC. 

The  market's  reassessment  of  the  com- 
pany's prospects  is  to  be  expected.  Within  a 
short  time.  If  earnings  hold  up  and  opera- 
tions continue  normally,  the  market  price 
should  refiect  the  diminished  uncertainty, 
and  recovery  should  be  complete. 

RBSTRICnONa  ON   THE   BTTTERS 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  achievement  of  economic  and  po- 
litical parity,  not  transform  certain  black 
capitalists  Into  instant  multlmllUonares  at 
public  expense.  But  the  purchase  of.  say. 
$100  million  in  stock  for  $1  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion would  appear  to  have  that  effect.  So 
the  transfer  mechanism  must  take  care  of 
that  problem. 

The  safeguard  likely  to  be  most  effective 
would  take  this  form:  members  of  the  pur- 
chasing group  would  personally  hold  only 
that  portion  of  stock  which  could  have  been 
acquired  In  the  marketplace  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  they  actually  expended. 
They  would  receive  dividends  only  on  those 
shares.  The  balance  of  the  stock  purchased 
by  the  government  would  reside  In  a  non- 
profit corporation  with  a  oonmiunity  base, 
similar  to  the  kind  envisioned  In  several  re- 
cent proposals  advanced  by  black  commu- 
nity groups,  black  spokesmen,  and  many  poli- 
ticians. It  is  conunonly  called  a  community 
development  corporation  ( CDC ) » 

Dividends,  if  any,  on  these  shares  would  be 
paid  to  that  corporation  and  could  be  used 
to  fund  a  variety  of  public  benefit  projects 
in  housing,  health,  recreation,  and  so  forth — 
much  as  The  Pord  Foundation  does  with  Its 
Ford  Motor  Company  dividends.  If,  however, 
in  management's  Judgment  the  interests  of 
the  corporation  would  be  best  served  by  re- 
tention of  earnings,  that  Judgment  should 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  CDC's  desire  for 
cash;  funding  local  public  projects  must  re- 
main secondary  to  the  goal  of  sustaining 
competitive  businesses. 

The  location  of  these  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  the  communities  to  be  benefited 
would  be  Jointly  determined  by  the  new 
controlling  group,  by  expressions  of  Interest 
and  capacity  from  local  organizations,  and 
by  relevant  government  departments,  such 
as  OEO.  Commerce,  HEW,  and  HUD.  As  the 
controlling  group  desired.  It  would  be  free  to 
purchase  stock  from  the  CDC  within  certain 
limits   designed   to   prevent   abuse  or  price 


to  a  level  near  the  market  price. 

In  that  event,  the  black  capitalists  would 
become  hardly  more  than  a  front  for  the 
whites,  which  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  program.  A  technique  for  certifying  the 
source  of  all  money  must  be  employed,  and 
full  disclosure  would  be  essential. 

TRANSFER    SAFEGUARDS 

The  mechanism  will  also  have  to  protect 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  minority  stock- 
holders who  want  to  dispose  of  shares.  ACT 
should  stand  ready  to  purchase  their  shares 
at  the  market  price  Immediately  before  the 
announcement  of  the  sale.  On  announce- 
ment, the  stock  market  would  probably  dis- 
count the  company's  future  earnings  to 
take  account  of  general  uncertainty,  the  in- 
coming and  relatively  inexperienced  man- 
agement, and  similar  factors.  Small  stock- 
holders should  not  be  penalized  In  this  sit- 
uation. 

After  the  winning  bidder  has  been  selected, 
the  stock  would  be  immediately  transferred. 
At  this  point,  or  perhaps  even  earlier,  dis- 
gruntled minor  stockholders  might  behave 
in  such  a  way  as  to  upset  the  management 


Some  provision  would  have  to  be  devised 
either  to  make  this  large  block  of  stock  non- 
voting for  a  ijerlod,  to  prevent  Interference 
from  that  quarter,  or  otherwise  to  restrict 
direct  participation  by  the  CDC  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  company  until  a  transitional 
period,  perhaps  two  of  three  years,  has  been 
completed. 

The  entrepreneurial  group  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  effective  control  through  Its 
shares  at  least  until  the  success  of  the  trans- 
fer Is  assured — probably  five  years  In  most 
cases.  But  the  nonprofit  corporation  should 
have  some  representation  on  the  company's 
board  of  directors  at  an  early  date. 

It  would  be  undesirable,  however,  to  pro- 
tect the  directors  of  the  corporation  from  any 
of  their  shareholders  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  Two  or  three  years  of  nonvoting  status 
might  be  suitable;  but  the  CDC  should  be 
permitted  to  express  its  wishes  prudently 
on  some  proportionate  basis  after  that  tran- 


'  Por  one  view  of  CDCs,  see  Frederick  D. 
Sttirdivant.  "The  Limits  of  Black  Capltal- 
Um."  HBR  January-February  1969.  p.  122. 
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sttlonal  pertod.  Mutual  respect  betWeen  com- 
p«ny  and  oommunlty  corporation  should 
ensure  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  company's 
commercial  Interests  from  the  CDC's  pursuit 
of  Its  noncommercial  objective*.  It  can  be 
predicted  that  the  community  group  would 
not  Interfere  unduly  with  the  company's 
operations  if  Interference  threatened  to  harm 
lt«  Investment  and  dividend  position. 

Members  of  the  acquiring  group  might 
be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  market  op- 
portunities and  withdraw  at  an  early  time 
They  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  since 
the  overriding  purpose  of  the  program  la 
•oclal,  It  seems  reasonable  to  Impose  some 
Umit«  on  their  freedom  to  trade  their  shares 
Perhaps  a  moratorium  of  three  years  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  manipulations. 

OPERATIONAI.    QUESTIONS 

So  far  as  the  company's  operations  are 
concerned,  the  pertod  of  accomplishing  the 
transfer  could  run.  as  suggested  earlier,  five 
to  ten  years.  The  transition  will  Introduce 
numerous  uncertainty  factors  for  the  old 
management,  for  original  board  members 
who  are  phasing  out.  and  for  minority  stock- 
holders. Some  means  of  reducing  this  un- 
certainty must  be  provided. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  allow  the  company 
to  maintain  ncMroal  operaUons  while  the  old 
management  Is  training  the  new.  So  the 
government  should  guarantee  a  minimum 
rate  of  return  for  the  corporation  and  some 
negotuted  level  of  sales  and  net  Income. 
This  can  be  done  through  a  government  offer 
to  purchase  some  quantity  of  the  company's 
product  (If  It  Is  a  manufacturer)  or  throueh 
tax  concessions. 

The  former  approach  Is  similar  In  Intent  to 
agricultural  price  supports,  which  are  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  protect  certain  eco- 
nomic acOvltles  in  the  belief  that  their  con- 
tinuation U  m  the  public  interest.  Guaran-  - 
teed  markets  or  returns  are  also  an  element 
in  US  government  attempts  to  stimulate 
industrial  development  or  Investment  In  de- 
veloping countries.. 

Tax  concessions  have  been  suggested  re- 
cently by  almost  every  naUonally  prominent 
politician  as  a  means  of  Inducing  the  par- 
ticipation of  white  private  corporations  In 
the  solution  of  urban  racial  problems  Such 
a  policy  Is  undesirable  because  It  would 
perpetuate  the  power  Imbalances  that  are  at 
the  root  of  these  problems.  Some  kind  of  tax 
concessions  are  probably  unavoidable  how- 
ever, since  private  Industry  does  have  a  role 
to  play  m  treating  physical  and  economic 
deterioration. 

Tax  incentives.  If  used  at  all.  should  be  ap- 
plied at  least  as  extensively  to  the  power 
problem  as  to  the  poverty  or  material  depri- 
vation problem.  Indeed,  the  use  of  tax  or 
other  economic  incentives  to  provide  only 
housing,  jobs,  and  so  on,  without  using  them 
to  transfer  corporate  power,  rewards  white 
corporations  for  their  past  and  current  eco- 
nomic exploitation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


^ey  of  course  would  have  to  understand 
tnat  for  good  reason,  the  presidency  and 
^^  w^t"".  *°P  management  Jobs  would  be 
filled  by  blacks  after  five  to  ten  years  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future  beyond  that  This 
is  not  unlike  the  unspoken  understanding 
that  black  MBAs  and  engineers  have  whe£ 

f^^  f^.i"!?  ''*'***  corporations,  and  with 
less  Justification. 

.„'^*»E'"°'"^"  "^^^  recrulOng  Is  not  likely 
r?,,  fw  **  absence  of  good  white  candidates. 
On  the  contrary,  the  problem  is  likely  to  be 
the  attraction  of  droves  of  candidates  with 
strong  social  motivations  who  anticipate  an 
exciting  five  or  ten  years  in  an  unusual  and 
n^M^^'"'!  ,™°'""'  interesting.  Industrial  sit- 
uation before  making  their  normal  career 
^  *  :^^'"^  screening  out  of  young  candi- 
dates with  missionary  motives  may  be  neces- 

^H»,  .?  "*y  ^^  ""^'^  o^  a  problem  with 
headhunting  for  white  middle  managers  be- 
cause of  their  perceptions  of  rlsk.Tft^ai^ 
at  this  eariy  conceptual  stage  we  must  rely 
on  the  organizational  behavior  specialists  to 
work  that  problem  out.  i«i-«aii8is  to 

Since  the  program  Is  designed  to  produce 

»^l  ,«2"'P°''^"°'^  ">**  "«  black-controlled 
and  led,  some  whites  (perhaps  many)  will 
find  these  clroumstances  uncongenial  ^d 
ih/m-  V^^  '''T  ^"  •'«  *»«"«  Off  '^th^t 

^=^f .  .?*'  ''^"^  "«  welcome  to  partlcl- 
smutro,^':''  °'"'""^°"  °'  '''^^  econoLc  m- 
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BLACK    AND    WHITE    MANAGERS 

The  terms  of  transfer  will  provide  for  the 
recruitment  and  employment  of  a  potential 
senior  management  cadre  of  blacks  I  do  not 
envision  that  the  important  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-management levels  would  be  entirely 
black.  Even  if  that  were  desirable,  it  would 
be  virtually  Impossible  in  a  complex,  multl- 
dlvislon  corporation.  But  the  recruitment  of 
management  trainees  and  young  account- 
ants engineers,  and  technicians  should  focus 
on  black  candidates  having  the  potential  for 
quick  development.  Many  will  be  found  in 
MBA  programs  at  black  and  white  unlversl- 

%XC6. 

Thlr^^  Z*"^^  *^°"^^  »^«°  b«  recruited. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  men  and 
women,  with  special  social  orientations  but 
such    persons    are    Increasing    in    nuniber.» 

P.^.nf^'*'^"^..^^""'  '"^«»  Company 
President  Is  a  Berkeley  Student."  HBR  No- 
vember-December 1967.  p.  152. 


SOTTRCES     OP    OPPOSmON 

ca^STl^,^''^^'''''  ^^^  Obviously  be  a  deli- 
cate area,  but  success  here  could  make  the 
companies  models  of  Innovative  h^man  re! 
iSt  P'°^^'"«-  And,  as  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, passage  of  the  enabling  legislation 
presupposes  a  national  climate  favoraWe  tS 
-wjf.t- >f°f  ^^    P'-°«'^-    Resistance    in    th^ 

be^ume^"t^>,^'*  '"*'°'"  """^^nltles  would 
oe  assumed  to  be  moderate 

ar?'lfkelv°Vi''»."'^*  corporations  transferred 
are  likely  to  encounter  displays  of  dlsoleas- 
ure  by  employees,  by  the  general  puS"^; 
in  the  market.  Boycotts,  work  slowdowi^ 
strikes,  even  sabotage  are  possible       ^°°^^- 

Negouatlons  with  unions  and  with  all  em 
ployees  In  candidate  companlesThouS  pre- 
cede transfer,  and  these  groups  should  have 

tJ^'f.  i"  **^*  ^^*«1°«  to  tranVferTie  ^e 
Should  be  true  for  other  affected  partlel  S 
as  financial  counselors  and  bankere  manu^ 
facturers-  represenutlves.  dealers,  sup^Uers 

^all^S^i  '="^»«'"«"-  T^e  involvement 
or  an  relevant  groups  would  reduce  the  risk 

hlr^^^i''^'*^'*"*^^  everywhere  except  pS 
haps  in  the  marketplace.  ^ 

select  ^^flT^\  "  "*y  ^^  P^'de^t  to 
select,   as   the   first   companies   tranaferrPrt 

manufacturers  of  producers'  Sds  wS  r"u ' 

tlvely  few  customers  and  thW^wlth  heavv 

government  contracts.  ^ 

th^H^''  ^"^  °'"  ^**  y**'"^  °^  experience  beyond 
the  demonstration  stage,  and  with  25  or  30 
^rge  companies  in  the  transfer  pipeline  a 
manufacturer  of  cars,  soaps  and  cosmetics 

When^tf  °'^  "PP"f,'^'=^  might  be  cWn! 
wnen  the  housewife  is  ready  to  chooap 
Brand  X  (Brand  Black  or  Bra^d  ^lte)^n 

^veT',^it  '.°;  '°'  ^^*»«'"  reasons  housed 
wives  make  those  decisions),  then  the  entTr- 
pr^ram  may  be  consldere<i't*o^'be  l^succeS 
Opposition  from  organized  labor,  particu- 
larly from  craft  unions,  might  po^  serious 

f^^'T^J'  '•'"  *'*°«^"  process  SailS 
to  look  like  an  attempt  to  break  union  power 
A  number  of  craft  unions  have  been  terete 
union"^    ?\   "''^^    displeasure    ^au"^  o1 

Of  hLT  ^T"*  '°  ""''•"^*=«  ^'^^^  upgr^ing 
of  blacks.  General  union  reaction  would 
probably  depend  largely  on  which  industries 
appeared  to  offer  the  earliest  opportunities 
for  corporate  transfer. 

CONCLUSION 

After  about  eight  corporations  have  been 
transferred  to  black  control  each  year  for 


15  years,  the  procedure  would  be  dlscontln 
ued,  since  by  then  blacks  will  have  achieved 
economic  parity  roughly  equivalent  to  their 
proportion  of  the  population. 

At  an  average  purchase  price  of  $ioo  mil- 
lion each,  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  pro 
gram.  Including  administration  and  profit 
supports,  should  not  run  above  $2  billion 
wn,!°"f.y^*"'  however.  It  would  exceed  $25 
billion  if  a  giant  or  two  should  be  transferred 
A  program  with  an  annual  cost  of  $2  billion 
that  has  the  potential  to  contribute  greatlv 
to  economic  and  social  equality  and  stabllitv 
Is  an  effective  program  indeed. 

Quantifiable  benefits  would  presumably  in 
elude  most  of  those  usually  cited  in  assessine 
traditional  social  programs  in  housing    wel 
fare,  transportation,  education,  employment 
and  so  forth.  Such  benefits  are  often  realized' 
from  savings  in  public  and  private  expendl- 

Jil,''™  •t^f'*  ^"""^  ^*''"'«*  ™'8ht   be  realized 
from  this  program  in  a  variety  of  ways 

But  when  the  budget  analysts  have  con- 
eluded  with  the  cost-benefit  arguments  the 
^m  J^'  ,^J  program  should  rest  on  the 
political  Judgment  that  social  progress  de- 
pends on  a  reallocation  of  existing  institu- 
tions—hence a  redistribution  of  power— not 
merely  on  reallocation  of  resources  in  the 
form  of  educational  dollare,  or  guaranteed 
income  checks,  or  even  Job  opportunities 

Only  in  this  way  can  anything  approach- 
ing  economic  parity  be  achieved  in  a^tU- 
factory  time— that  Is,  In  one  generation  All 
other  approaches  are  based  implicitly  on  a 
pol  cy  Of  gradualism,  which  h^  been  re! 
Jected  by  black  people.  Such  a  policy  includes 

^^h  /'■*''^*f  ^t^'-P'l^  to  stimulate  the 
growth  Of  small,  black-owned  businesses  in 
N^xon  m  communities,  which  President 
fJIfi^H  *i*  *PP^^  "  this  time  Of  Writing) 
Intends  to  concentrate  on.  *' 

Would  conservative  and  liberal  politicians 

i^*^r.K?PS°"  *  P'*''  »°^8  beyond  the  lim! 
Ited  Objectives  of  legislation  promoting  self- 
development,  and  designed  to  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  countervailing  power  to  the  black 
oommunlty?  The  answer  Is  probably  no  but 
i^ini^li?*  wisdom  of  such  a  course  will,  i 
think,  become  clear. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  low-cost  sup- 
S?^  LJ'h°''1^?**''*'^«  solutions  will  con- 
IhZ  t^.  1  ""P"'="  ^°P*  that  somehow 
7^1%  ««f  omic  supremacy  can  be  main- 
tained and  no  one  wiu  notice  that  the  eross 
power  Imbalance  remains  despite  the  prollf- 
Cr/nLes^'     "^"'     ^'"""-    ''-'^-confroued 

A  recent  report  by  the  Institute  for  Social 
I^rch  at  the  University  of  Michigan  con- 
^^^u  .>ff '^  (according  to  a  newspaper 
e^tortal)  that  "most  black  Americans  Ire 
seeking   reform,    not    revolution."    and    the 

c^n^^f,^^7  ^^"^  '''  "^'^  "^  essentially 
conservative  in  nature."  -^  It  may  be  true  that 
the  changes  most  black  people  seek  are  con- 
servative in  principle. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  apprehen- 
slve  white  taxpayers  aiid  business  lead«s 
the  changes  sought  apparently  are  seen  as 
very  radical.  Initially,  the  corporate  transfer 
proposal  may  also  be  regarded  as  too  radical 
by  some,  but  Its  fundamentally  conservative 
thrust  should  be  obvious  In  light  of  the 
strong  precedents. 

In  the  I930's  much  of  the  white  business 
leadership,  following  the  basically  conserva- 
tive direction  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  sup- 
ported stabilizing  public  and  private  policies 
that  yielded  a  measure  of  power  and  wealth 
to  labor.  Though  the  circumstances  are  fun- 
damenually  different  now  (race  rather  than 
class  being  the  basU  of  conflict),  with  en- 
lightened conservation  a  measure  of  institu- 
tional power  will  be  yielded  In  order  to 
secure  for  the  nation  the  benefits  of  con- 
tinuity and  stability. 
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THE  SPACE  FRONTIER 


^Palo  Alto  Times.  August  11.  1968. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  May  21.  1969, 
discusses  the  question  of  national  pri- 
orities and  the  place  of  our  national 
space  program  among  the  pressing  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  concern  to  all  of  us  today.  The 
analysis  contained  in  this  editorial  is  of 
importance  to  all  Americans  and  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  public : 

The  Space  Peontier 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has  raised  a  question 
of  national  priorities  involving  our  space 
program.  His  comment  came  this  week,  even 
as  Apollo  10  was  on  its  way  to  the  moon. 

The  senator  suggested  that  some  "substan- 
tial" portion  of  our  space  budget  can  be  di- 
verted to  pressing  problems  on  earth  as  soon 
as  the  current  projects  for  "lunar  landing 
and  exploration"  are  complete.  Plans  call  for 
Apollo  11  to  land  on  the  moon  this  summer. 
And.  funds  have  already  been  allocated  for 
three  more  manned  Apollo  flights  this  year  If 
that  landing  succeeds. 

The  moon  landing  and  exploratton  will 
complete  one  major  phase  of  space  explora- 
tion, so  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  discussing 
the  future  of  the  space  program — and  the 
relation  of  that  program  to  other  national 
needs. 

The  senator  said,  in  suggesting  that  space 
program  funds  be  diverted  to  problems  of 
poverty  and  hunger  and  pollution : 

"I  am  for  the  space  program.  But  I  want 
to  see  it  in  its  right  priority.  One  which  will 
let  It  continue  into  the  future  and  not  have 
to  be  cut  back  or  abandoned  because  the 
nation  that  supports  It  Is  hobbled  by  Internal 
disorder." 

Kennedy  said  he  favored  an  "orderly  pro- 
grammed exploration  of  outer  space."  but 
added  that  in  his  view  we  no  longer  need 
an  "accelerated"  program. 

We  disgree  with  the  good  senator. 

He  raises  valid  questions  of  national  pri- 
orities— and  It  Is  clear  that  this  nation  must 
face  domestic  problems  of  poverty  and  hun- 
ger and  housing  and  pollution.  It  must  face 
the  question,  literally.  In  order  to  survive. 

But  we  do  not  think  this  necessarily  means 
a  pulling  back  from  the  space  program,  a 
program  which  today  Is  exploring  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  for  all  mankind.  Who  can 
predict  what  mysteries  lie  Just  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse? 

This  summer  may  see  men  land  on  the 
moon  and  return.  That  In  Itself  Is  a  cen- 
turies-old dream,  considered  the  stuff  of 
science  fiction  only  a  brief  time  ago.  But  the 
moon  Is  only  the  beginning.  We  may  well 
see  In  our  lifetime  men  land  on  most  of  the 
planets  In  our  solar  system.  Some  of  us  may 
live  to  see  the  first  efforts  of  this  earth-based 
human  race  to  travel  to  other  suns  and  other 
planets. 

If  these  things  seem  incredible,  more  fic- 
tion than  fact,  they  are  no  more  Incredible 
than  a  prediction  In.  say.  1949  that  20  years 
later  we  would  view  color  pictures  of  the  en- 
tire earth  being  made  from  a  spacecraft 
traveling  at  high  si>eed  toward  the  moon. 

We  have  no  argument  with  Sen.  Kennedy 
In  his  concern  for  facing  up  to  our  prob- 
lems here  on  earth.  It  must  be  done.  As  one 
perceptive  social  critic  noted,  history  will 
not  deal  kindly  with  a  fabulously  wealthy 
nation  (and  we  are)  which  refuses  to  tax 
Itself  In  order  to  deal  with  Its  own  Internal 
problems. 
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But,  for  one  thing,  the  space  program 
Involves  only  a  relatively  small  percent  of 
the  total  national  budget.  Perhaps.  In  light 
of  domestic  concerns,  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  pour  new  funds  into  the  program.  But 
we  do  not  agree  the  program  should  be  cut 
back. 


WHERE  IS  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
INDIAN  PROGRAM? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN|THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^'    Wednesday.  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too 
easy  to  forget  about  the  American  In- 
dians. They  are  a  small  group,  only 
600,000  in  all,  and  many  of  them  live 
away  from  our  large  population  centers. 
Their  problems — poverty,  disease,  de- 
spair— are  not  dramatic  and  do  not  make 
headlines.  After  centuries  of  persecution 
and  exploitation,  too  many  of  them  have 
inherited  only  a  legacy  of  hopelessness. 

Despite  this  grim  picture,  there  are 
hopeful  new  efforts  underway  to  create 
a  better  life  for  Indians  on  and  off  the 
reservations.  Indian  groups  throughout 
the  country  are  developing  their  own 
housing,  education,  and  job  training  pro- 
grams. What  is  needed  to  support  these 
local  self-help  efforts  is  a  new  national 
Indian  policy  which  places  primary 
emphasis  on  Indian  self-determination. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  just  prior  to  his 
election.  President  Nixon  outlined  an 
excellent  policy  statement  that  empha- 
sized this  need  for  self-determination. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, however,  not  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  implementing  the 
NCAI  policy  statement.  In  the  following 
letter  to  the  President,  I  have  indicated 
my  concern  about  the  need  for  VlThite 
House  initiatives  in  the  area  of  Indian 
affairs : 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1969. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  convinced  that 
the  federal  government  must  make  a  major 
new  commitment  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  American  Indian.  The  deplorable  sit- 
uation facing  Indians,  both  on  and  off 
reservations,  attests  to  the  fact  that  our 
past  Indian  policies  have  not  been  success- 
ful. After  150  years  of  federal  efforts  In- 
tended to  aid  the  Indian  people.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  when  Indian  unemployment 
rates  are  still  ten  times  the  national  average 
and  when  school  dropout  rates  among  In- 
dian youth  are  as  high  as  80"^.  As  you,  your- 
self, so  effectively  said  in  a  September  1968 
speech  to  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAI),  "The  sad  plight  of  the  In- 
dian p>eople  Is  a  stain  on  the  honor  of  the 
American  people." 

In  view  of  the  need  for  new  and  more 
effective  efforts,  I  am  concerned  by  your  ad- 
ministration's slow  pace  in  developing  an 
Indian  program.  Action  In  the  following 
areas  is  particularly  Important: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

The  BIA  Commissioner  Is  only  one  of  a 
handful  of  sub-cabinet  positions  that  has 
not  yet  been  filled  by  your  administration. 
Until  a  Commissioner  Is  selected,  there  Is  no 
spokesman  for  Indian  Interests  at  the  execu- 
tive  level   goveminent.   I   understand    that 
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several  people  are  being  actively  considered 
for  this  post,  and  I  hope  that  there  are  no 
further  delays  in  the  announcement  of  an 
appointment. 

2.  Reorganization  of  federal  Indian  pro- 
gram : 

In  your  speech  to  the  NCAI  In  September, 
prior  to  your  election,  you  Indicated  that 
your  administration  would  give  particular 
attention  to  the  development  of  more  de- 
sirable ways  of  administering  Indian  affairs 
and  to  the  elimination  of  needless  levels  of 
government  which  Insulate  decision-making 
from  the  Indian  people. 

You  followed  up  this  commitment,  after 
the  election,  by  coimmlssionlng  a  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  study,  made  by 
Alvln  Josephy.  was  submitted  to  the  White 
House  in  February.  The  Joeephy  Study  out- 
lined several  alternative  reorganization  plans 
including  transferring  the  BIA  from  the  In- 
terior Department  to  the  Executive  OfBcc  of 
the  President.  As  yet,  your  administration 
has  not  commented  substantively  on  the 
Joeephy  Study,  however,  and  no  plans  have 
been  armounced  for  Improving  the  operation 
of  Indian  agencies. 

3.  Activation  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity : 

One  of  the  Johnson  Administration's  most 
significant  actions  in  the  area  of  Indian  af- 
fairs was  the  creation  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 
The  Council  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  Indian  programs  in 
the  various  federal  agencies  and  with  recom- 
mending new  programs  that  reflect  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  Indian  people.  One  of  the 
Council's  early  projects  was  an  Investigation 
of  the  condition  of  urban  Indians,  a  group 
whose  special  needs  have  been  ignored  by 
most  government  agencies  and  private 
organizations. 

In  your  September  NCAI  speech  you  said 
that  you  would  fully  support  the  National 
Council.  However,  the  Council  has  not  been 
convened  by  Its  chairman.  Vice  President 
Agnew.  since  you  took  office. 

I  hope  that  the  lack  of  progress  in  these 
areas  during  the  last  six  months  is  not  an 
indication  that  Indian  affairs  will  be  a  low 
priority  item  for  your  administration. 

Historically,  unfair  federal  jxjllcles  and  de- 
meaning paternalism  have  reduced  the  In- 
dian people  to  powerless  wards  of  the  federal 
grovemment — as  you,  yourself,  have  said.  But 
if  we  are  to  correct  these  past  mistakes, 
strong  leadership  from  the  White  House  will 
be  necessary. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  lead  In  transforming 
federal  policies  and  programs  into  an  Instru- 
ment which  will  effectively  aid  the  Indian 
people  In  their  efforts  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  determine  their  own  destiny. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Eraser. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  BATES, 
AN  OUTSTANDING  STATESMAN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

of    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
passing  of  our  deeply  beloved  colleague 
William  Bates  has  shocked  us  all.  His 
life  of  dedicated  service  to  his  country 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  A  statesman  of  the  very  highest 
quality  and  effectiveness,  he  was  a  warm 
and  delightful  person,  superior  in  intel- 
lect and  charpcter,  yet  humble,  imder- 
standing  and  loving  in  all  his  associa- 
tions. Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  from 
each  of  us  to  his  beloved  wife  and  family. 
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THE  1968  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  commentators  that 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress has  no  legislative  program.  This  Is 
not  true.  Such  a  program  does  exist  and 
is  embodied  in  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  last  year.  _ 

The  deplorable  events  surrounding  the 
National  Convention  In  Chicago  last 
year,  plus  the  fact^hat  a  large  minority 
of  delegates  were  unhappy  about  the  ma- 
Jorttys  Vietnam  plank,  have  tended  to 
obwmre  the  fact  thftt  a  forward-looking 
Platform  was  drawn  up  by  the  resolu- 
tions conmilttee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  our  distinguished  majority  whip 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
BooGS)  and  adopted  by  the  convention! 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  distln- 

^^w^u^^^^^y  ^^**«^'  ^^  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr:  Albert) 

Copies  of  the  platform  have  become 
hard  to  obtain.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
?*^  J??^®  '■^^^  *«*ss  to  it,  I  insert  it 
herewith  under  unanimous  consent  to- 
gether with  the  minority  plank  on  Viet- 
nam which  was  supported  by  40  percent 
of  the  convention  delegates: 

THB    1968    DSMOCKATIC   PWTPORM 

teif  *^V;;r°^a^*,  ^  *^'  complete  official 
text  of  the   1968  platform  adopted  by  the 

STl'^^H^f  ""^^  Convention"^  on  A^st 

THE  TERMS  OF  OUR  DUTY 

America  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
U^The  source  of  the  nation's  strength  is  the 
people  8  freedom  to  be  the  source  of  the  laws 
^ZT^  ^^  ^°  ''P^°^'^  ^^^  t«-«th.  when 

^?^^  .K^'^^°''  ^"'^  "^^^^  Madison 
brought  the  Democratic  party  to  birth  175 

11^*^-  "^*y  ''°^'*  ^^  ^  serve  the  people 
^J^*^,**''*'"^^'*'  ^  a  i^ted  whole. 
r.I^^-y^  °^  ^'^^^  anniversary  year,  the 
Democratic  Party  In  national  convention  ^ 
sembled^  again  renews  the  covenant  of  our 

inherited  duty  to  serve  the  people  and  their 
government.  We  here,  therefore!^  account  for 
What  we  have  done  in  the  Democratic  years 
Since  1961.  We  here  state  what  we  wlU^ 
when  our  party  is  again  called  to  lead  the 
nation. 

In  America  and  In  the  world  over,  strong 
forces  for  change  are  on  the  move.  Systems 
of  thought  have  been  Jarred,  ways  of  life 
have  been  uprooted.  Institutions  are  under 
siege.  The  governed  challenge  those  who 
govern. 

We  are  summoned,  therefore,  to  a  fateful 
task— to  ensure  that  the  turmoil  of  change 
vrtll  prove  to  be  the  turmoil  of  birth  Instead 
of  decay.  We  cannot  stand  still  until  we  are 
overtaken  by  events.  We  dare  not  entrust  our 
lives  to  the  blind  play  of  accident  and  force 
By  reflection  and  choice,  we  must  make  the 
impulse  for  change  the  agent  of  orderly 
progress.  ' 

There  Is  no  alternative. 

In  the  world  around  us.  people  have  pa- 
tiently lived  with  hopes  long  deferred.  wiUi 
grievances  long  endured.  They  are  now  Im- 
patient with  patience.  Their  demands  for 
change  must  not  only  be  heard,  they  must 
be  answered. 

This  u  the  reality  the  world  as  a  whole 

In  America  itself,  now.  and  not  later.  Is  the 
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right  time  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our 
society  by  making  Justice  and  equity  the 
cornerstones  of  order.  Now,  and  not  later.  Is 
the  right  time  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  by 
securing  to  all  the  people  the  natural  rights 
that  belong  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  being 
human.  Now,  and  not  later,  is  the  right  time 
to  unfurl  again  the  flag  of  human  patriotism 
and  rededicate  ourselves  under  it,  to  the 
cause  of  peace  among  nations.  Now,  and  not 
later,  is  the  right  time  to  reclaim  the 
strength  spent  in  quarrels  over  the  past  and 
to  apply  that  strength  to  America's  future. 
.Vow  Is  the  right  time  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  orderly  progress  that  will  make  the 
future  become  what  we  want  it  to  be. 

It  has  always  been  the  object  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  march  at  the  head  of  events 
Instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  happen.  It  Is 
our  resolve  to  do  that  in  the  years  ahead — 
Just  as  we  did  in  the  Democratic  years  since 
1961  when  the  nation  was  led  by  two  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  and  four  Democratic  Con- 
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gresses. 


THIS    WE    HAVE    DONE 


Our  pride  in  the  achievements  of  these 
E>emocratic  years  In  no  way  blinds  us  to  the 
large  unfinished  tasks  which  still  lie  ahead. 
Just  as  we  know  where  we  have  succeeded, 
we  know  where  our  efforts  sttll  fall  short  of 
our  own  and  the  nation's  hopes.  And  we 
candidly  recognize  that  the  cost  of  trying  the 
untried  of  ploughing  new  groimd,  is  bound 
to  be  occasional  error.  In  the  future,  as  In  the 
past,  we  will  confront  and  correct  such  er- 
rors  as   we    carry   our   program    forward. 

In  this,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Almighty 
Judges  in  a  different  scale  who  err  in  warmly 
striving  tc  promote  the  common  good,  and 
those  who  are  free  from  error  because  they 
risked  nothing  at  all  and  were  Icily  Indiffer- 
ent to  good  and  evil  alike.  We  are  also  per- 
suaded of  something  else.  What  we  have 
aclUeved  with  the  means  at  hand — the  social 
inventions  we  have  made  since  1961  in  all 
areas  of  our  internal  life,  and  the  initiatives 
we  have  pressed  along  a  broad  front  in  the 
world  arena— gives  us  a  clear  title  of  right  to 
claim  that  we  know  how  to  move  the  nation 
forward  toward  the  attainment  of  Its  high- 
est goals  in  a  world  of  change. 

THE    ECONOMY 


In  presenting  first  the  record  of  what  we 
have  achieved  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
American  people,  we  do  not  view  the  economy 
as  being  Just  dollar  signs  divorced  from  the 
flesh  and  blood  concerns  of  the  people.  Eco- 
nomics, like  politics.  Involves  people  and  It 
means  people.  It  means  for  them  the  differ- 
ence between  what  they  don't  want  and  what 
they  do  want.  It  means  the  difference  be- 
tween Justice  or  injustice,  health  or  sickness, 
better  education  or  ignorance,  a  good  place 
to  live  or  a  rat  Infested  hovel,  a  good  Job  or 
corrosive  worry. 

In  the  Democratic  years  since  1961,  under 
the  leadership  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  we  managed  the  national  economy 
m  ways  that  kept  the  best  aspirations  of 
people  m  clear  view,  and  brought  them  closer 
to  fulfillment. 

The  case  was  different  In  the  i950's  when 
the  Republicans  held  the  trust  of  national 
leadership.  In  those  years,  the  American 
economy  creaked  and  groaned  from  recurrent 
recessions.  One  wasteful  recession  came  in 
1954,  another  In  1958,  and  a  third  in  1960 
The  loss  In  national  production  from  all 
three  recessions  and  from  a  sluggish  rate  of 
growth— a  loss  that  can  fairly  be  called  the 
GOP-gap— was  a  staggering  $175  billion,  com- 
puted in  today's  prices. 

The  Democratic  Party,  seeing  the  Republi- 
can Inertia  and  the  dangers  It  led  to,  prom- 
ised to  get  America  moving  again.  President 
Kennedy  first  made  that  promise  for  us 
and  we  kept  it.  We  brought  an  end  to  recur- 
ring recessions,  each  one  of  which  had  fol- 
lowed closer  on  the  heels  of  the  last.  Pull 
cooperation  between  our  government  officials 
and  all  sectors  of  American  life  led  to  new 
public  policies  which  unlocked  the  creative 


power  of  America's  free  enterprise  system 
The  magnificent  response  of  all  the  people 
comprising  that  system  made  the  world  stand 
in  awe  of  the  results. 

Since  1961,  we  have  seen: 

A  90-month  period  of  receulon-free  pros- 
perity, the  longest  and  strongest  period  of 
sustained  economic  growth  In  American 
history; 

A  slash  In  the  unemployment  rate  from  7 
to  under  4  percent; 

An  increase  of  nearly  40  percent  In  real 
wages  and  salaries  and  nearly  one-third  in 
the  average  person's  real  income; 

And,  on  the  eight  year  average,  a  reduction 
m  the  rate  levels  of  the  individual  Income 
tax. 

America's  private  enterprise  system  flour- 
ished as  never  before  in  these  years  of  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  C^Dmpared  with  the  preced- 
ing eight  Republican  years,  private  ent*^- 
prlse  in  the  Democratic  1960'8  grew  twice  as 
fast,  profits  Increased  twice  as  rapidly,  four 
times  as  many  Jobs  were  created,  and  thirteen 
million  Americans— or  one-third  of  those  in 
poverty  In  I960— have  today  escaped  its 
bondage. 

Democrats,  however,  were  not  satisfied  We 
saw— and  were  the  first  to  see— that  even 
sustained  prosperity  does  not  eliminate  hard- 
core unemployment.  We  were  the  first  to  .see 
that  millions  of  Americans  would  never  share 
m  America's  abundance  unless  the  people  as 
a  whole,  through  their  government,  acted  to 
supplement  what  the  free  entarprlse  could  do 
So.  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  this  nation  declared  war  on  pov- 
erty—a war  in  which  the  government  is 
again  working  in  close  cooperation  w:th 
leaders  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

It  would  compromise  the  Integrity  of 
words  to  claim  that  the  war  on  poverty  and 
for  equal  opportunity  has  been  won.  Demo- 
crats are  the  first  to  insist  that  it  has  only 
ijegun— while  82  percent  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans and  69  percent  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publicans voted  against  even  beginning  it  at 
all.  Democrats  know  that  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  What  we  have  done  thus 
far  Is  to  test  a  series  of  pilot  projects  before« 
making  them  bigger,  and  we  have  foimd  that 
they  DO  work.  I 

Thus: 

The  new  pre-school  program  known  as 
Head  Start  has  proven  Its  effectiveness  in 
widening  the  horizons  of  over  two  million 
poor  children  and  their  parents. 

The  new  programs  Icnown  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  entailing 
close  cooperation  between. the  government 
and  private  enterplrse.  have  helped  nearly 
two  million  unaklUed  boys  and  girls— most 
of  them  dropouts  from  school — get  work  In 
the  community  and  in  Industry. 

The  new  program  known  as  Upward  Bound 
has  helped  thousands  of  poor  but  talented 
young  men  and  women  prepare  themselves 
for  college. 

The  new  structure  of  neighborhood  cen- 
ters brings  modem  community  services  di- 
rectly to  the  people  who  need  them  the  most. 

THE   PEOPLE 

We  emphasize  that  the  coldly  stated  sta- 
tistics of  gains  made  in  the  war  on  poverty 
must  be  translated  to  mean  people,  in  ail 
their  yearnings  for  personal  fulfillment.  That 
is  true  as  well  of  all  other  things  In  the 
great  outpouring  of  constructive  legislation 
that  siu-passed  even  the  landmark  rears  of 
the  early  New  Deal. 

Education  is  one  example.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Party  history.  Democrats  argued 
that  liberty  and  learning  must  find  in  each 
other  vhe  surest  ground  for  mutual  support. 
The  Inherited  convictions  provided  the  mo- 
tive force  behind  the  educational  legislation 
of  the  1960's  that  we  enacted: 

Because  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  local  education  has 
been  enriched  to  the  benefit  of  over  13  mil- 
lion young  Americans; 
Because  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
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1965.  new  college  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries  have  been  built  to  assure  that  higher 
education  will  not  be  the  monopoly  of  the 
few  but  the  right  of  the  many; 

Because  of  federal  assistance  to  students, 
the  doors  to  college  have  been  opened  for 
over  a  million  young  men  and  women  coming 
from  families  with  modest  means — so  that 
about  one  out  of  every  five  college  students 
Is  now  pursuing  his  higher  education  with 
some  Idnd  of  federal  help; 

Because  Democrats  are  convinced  that  the 
best  of  all  investments  is  in  the  human  re- 
sources represented  by  the  youth  of  America, 
we  brought  about  a  four-fold  increase  In 
the  federal  investment  In  education  since 
1960.  The  level  now  approaches  $12  billion 
annually. 

As  it  promoted  better  education,  so  did 
Democratic  leadership  promote  better  health 
for  all. 

The  program  of  mercy  and  Justice  known 
as  health  care  for  the  aged,  which  President 
Truman  originally  proposed  and  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  fought  for,  finally 
became  law  in  the  sunmier  of  1965.  Becatise 
of  It.  more  than  seven  million  older  citizens 
each  year  are  now  receiving  modem  medical 
care  in  dignity — no  longer  forced  to  depend 
on  charity,  no  longer  a  burden  on  relatives, 
no  longer  in  physical  pain  because  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  the  healing  power  of 
modern  medicine.  Virtually  all  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  well  and  the  sick  alike,  are  now 
protected,  their  lives  more  secure,  their  af- 
flictions eased. 

To  deal  with  other  aspects  of  the  nation's 
health  needs,  measures  were  enacted  in  the 
Democratic  years  representing  an  almost 
four-fold  Increase  in  the  govenmient's  in- 
vestment in  health.  Programs  were  enacted 
to  cope  with  the  killing  diseases  of  heart, 
cancer  and  stroke;  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion and  mental  illness;  to  increase  the  man- 
power supply  of  trained  medical  technicians; 
to  speed  the  construction  of  new  hospitals. 

Democrats  in  the  Presidency  and  in  the 
Congress  have  led  the  fight  to  erase  the  stain 
of  racial  discrimination  that  tarnished 
America's  proudly  announced  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

We  knew  that  racial  discrimination  was 
present  in  every  section  of  the  country.  We 
knew  that  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
and  general  laws  are  indivisible.  In  this  con- 
viction. Democrats  took  the  Initiative  to 
guarantee  the  rights  to  safety  and  security  of 
the  person,  the  right  to  all  privileges  of  cltl- 
zenstilp,  the  right  to  equality  of  opportunity 
in  employment,  and  the  right  to  public  serv- 
ices and  accommodations  and  housing.  For 
example: 

Because  of  the  (Jivil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  all 
men  l>om  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator 
are  by  law  declared  to  be  equal  when  they 
apply  for  a  Job,  or  seek  a  night's  lodging  or  a 
good  meal; 

Because  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
the  right  to  the  ballot  box — the  right  on 
which  all  other  rights  depend — has  been  re- 
inforced by  law; 

Because  of  the  C^vii  Rights  Act  of  1968.  all 
families  will  have  an  equal  right  to  live  where 
they  wish. 

THE    NATION 

The  frontier  on  which  most  Americans  live 
Is  the  vertical  frontier  of  the  city.  It  Is  a  fron- 
tier whose  urgent  needs  hold  a  place  of  very 
high  priority  on  the  national  agenda — and  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Democrats  recognize  that  the  race  to  save 
our  cities  is  a  race  against  the  absolute  of 
time  Itself.  The  blight  that  threatens  their 
futiu-e  takes  many  forms.  It  is  the  physical 
decay  of  homes  and  neighttorhoods.  It  is  pov- 
erty and  unemployment.  It  is  broken  homes 
and  social  disintegration.  It  is  crime.  It  is 
congestion  and  pollution.  The  Democratic 
program  attacked  all  of  these  forms  of 
blight — and  all  at  once. 

Since  we  know  that  the  cities  can  be  saved 
only  by  the  i>eople  who  live  there.  Democrats 
iiave  invigorated  local  etTort  through  federal 
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leadership  and  assistance.  In  almost  every 
city,  a  community  action  agency  has 
mounted  a  many-sided  assault  on  poverty. 
Through  varied  nelght»orhood  organizations, 
the  poor  themselves  are  tackling  their  own 
problems  and  devising  their  own  programs 
of  self-help.  Under  Model  Cities  ieiglslatlon, 
enacted  in  1966,  seventy-five  cities  are  now 
launcliing  the  most  comprehensive  programs 
of  economic,  physical,  and  social  development 
ever  undertaken — and  the  number  of  parti- 
cipating cities  will  be  doubled  soon.  In  tills 
effort,  the  residents  of  the  areas  selected  to 
become  the  model  neighborhoods  are  partic- 
ipating fully  in  planning  their  future  and 
deciding  what  it  will  be. 

In  the  series  of  hotising  acts  beginning  in 
1961,  Democrats  liave  found  ways  to  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  provide  modern,  de- 
cent housing  for  low-Income  and  moderate- 
income  families.  The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  is  the  most  far-reach- 
ing housing  legislation  In  America's  liistory. 
Under  its  terms,  the  genius  of  American  busi- 
ness will  combine  with  the  productivity  of 
American  labor  to  meet  a  10-year  goal  of  26 
miiUon  new  housing  units — 6  million  of  them 
for  the  poor.  The  objective  Is  to  enable  the 
poor  to  own  their  own  homes,  to  rebuild  en- 
tire neighborhoods,  to  spur  the  pace  of  urban 
renewal,  and  to  deal  more  humanely  with  the 
problems  of  displaced  people. 

To  give  our  cities  a  spokesman  of  Cabinet 
rank.  Democrats  in  1965  took  the  lead  In  cre- 
ating a  Department  of  Housing  £ind  Urban 
Development. 

Democratic  Presidents  and  Congresses  have 
moved  with  equal  vigor  to  help  the  people  of 
America's  vast  hinterland  outside  the  met- 
rojjolitan  centers  to  Join  the  march  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  Of  the  101  major  areas  clas- 
sified as  "depressed  areas"  when  the  Demo- 
crats assumed  office  in  1961,  90  have  now 
solved  their  problems  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment and  the  others  are  on  their  way.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  expansion  of 
resource  development  programs,  and  the  mas- 
sive effort  to  restore  Appalacbla  and  other 
lagging  regions  to  economic  health  assisted 
the  people  of  these  areas  in  their  remarkable 
progress. 

In  these  legislative  undertakings  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  people — American  people — 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  some  Republicans  that 
they  Joined  the  Democratic  majority  in  a 
common  effort.  Unfortunately,  however,  most 
Republicans  sat  passively  by  while  Democrats 
wrote  the  legislation  the  nation's  needs  de- 
manded. Worse,  and  more  often.  Republicans 
did  what  they  could  to  obstruct  and  defeat 
the  measures  that  were  approved  by  Demo- 
crats in  defiance  of  hostile  Republican  votes. 
Thus: 

In  the  case  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  73  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  voted  to  kill  it. 

In  the  case  of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  93 
percent  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
64  percent  in  the  Senate  voted  to  kill  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Model  Cities  program,  88 
percent  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
voted  to  klU  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  program  to  help  Appa- 
lacbla, 81  percent  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  58  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
voted  to  Itlll  it,  and  75  percent  of  the  House 
Republicans  voted  to  kill  corresponding  pro- 
grams of  aid  for  other  depressed  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  same  negative  attitude  was  present 
among  Republicans  in  the  1950's,  and  one  of 
the  results  was  a  crisis  in  the  farm  sector  of 
the  economy — which  the  Democrats  inherited 
in  the  1960'8.  In  the  late  Republican  1950'8, 
the  glut  of  farm  surpluses  amounted  to 
over  $8  billion,  and  the  taocpayers  were  forced 
to  pay  $1  billion  every  year  in  interest  and 
storage  charges  alone.  Democrats,  however, 
set  out  resolutely  to  reverse  the  picture. 
Democratic  farm  programs  supported  farm 
income,  expanded  farm  exports  and  domestic 
consvunption,   helped   farmers   adjust   their 
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production  to  the  siae  of  the  expanded  mar- 
kets, and  reduce  farm  surpluses  and  storage 
costs  to  the  lowest  level  since  1962. 

Democrats  have  also  acted  vigoroiuly  to 
assure  that  American  science  and  technology 
shall  continue  to  lead  the  world. 

In  atomic  energy,  in  space  exploration,  in 
communications,  in  medicine,  in  oceanology, 
in  fundamental  and  applied  research  in  many 
fields,  we  have  provided  leadership  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  nation's  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Their  genius  has.  in  turn,  powered  our 
national  economic  growth. 

Other  measures  affected  all  Americans 
everywhere. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  of  fed- 
eralism, the  primary  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  rests  with  elected  local  officials 
and  with  governors,  but  the  federal -govern- 
ment can  and  should  play  a  constructive 
role  in  support  of  State  and  local  authorities. 

In  this  conviction.  Democratic  leadership 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  to  modernize  local 
police  departments,  to  train  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  to  develop  modern  police 
technology.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is 
already  visible  In  an  Improved  quality  of 
law   enforcement   throughout   the   land. 

Under  Democratic  leadership,  furthermore, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  was  passed  to  aid  states  and 
oonununlties  to  plan  and  carry  out  compre- 
hensive programs  to  prevent  and  oomljat 
youth  crime.  We  have  added  more  personnel 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws, 
and  have  Intensified  the  campaign  against 
organized  crime.  The  federal  government  has 
come  swiftly  to  the  aid  of  cities  needing  help 
to  bring  major  dlsturl>ances  under  control, 
and  Democratic  leadership  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  gun  control  law  as  a  step  to- 
ward putting  the  weapons  of  wanton  violence 
beyond  the  reach  of  criminal  and  irrespon- 
sible hands. 

To  purify  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
We  drink.  Democrats  led  the  way  to  the  en- 
actment of  landmark  antipollution  legisla- 
tion. 

_  To  bring  order  into  the  administration  of 
transportation  programs  and  to  coordinate 
transportation  policy.  Democrats  in  1966  es- 
tablished a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation . 

For  the  consumer,  new  standards  of  pro- 
tection were  enacted — truth-in-lendlng  and 
truth-ln-pockaging,  the  Child  Safety  Act.  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act,  the  Wholesome  Meat  and 
Wholesome  Poultry  Acts. 

For  America's  100  million  automobile  driv- 
ers, auto  and  highway  safety  legislation  pro- 
vided protection  not  previously  known. 

For  every  American  family,  unparalleled 
achievements  in  conservation  meant  the  de- 
velopment of  balanced  outdoor  recreation 
programs — involving  magnificent  new  na- 
tional parks,  seashores,  and  lakeshores — all 
within  an  afternoon's  drive  of  110  million 
Americans.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  l>eating 
the  bulldozer  to  the  nation's  remaining  open 
spaces. 

For  tile  sake  of  all  living  Americans,  and 
for  their  posterity,  the  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1964  placed  in  perpetual  trust 
millions  of  acres  of  primitive  and  wilderness 
areas. 

For  America's  sons  who  manned  the  na- 
tion's defenses,  a  new  O.I  bill  with  greatly 
enlarged  equitable  benefits  was  enacted 
gratefully  and  proudly. 

America's  senior  citizens  enjoyed  the  larg- 
est increase  in  social  security  since  the  sys- 
tem was  inaugtirated  during  the  Dnnocratic 
Presidency  of  PVanklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

For  the  hungry,  our  food  distribution  pro- 
grams were  expanded  to  provide  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  of  food  a  year  for  domestic 
use,  giving  millions  of  ctilldren,  for  the  first 
time,  enough  to  eat. 

A  new  minimum  wage  !aw  raised  paychecks 
and  standards  of  living  for  millions,  while  a 
new  network  of  training  programs  enabled 
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more  than  a  million  Americans  to  learn  new 
•kills  and  become  productive  workers  In  the 
latxnr  force. 

A  new  Immigration  Act  removed  the  harsh 
Injustice  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  opened  our  shores  without  discrim- 
ination to  those  who  can  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  America. 

Many  more  measures  enacted  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership  could  be  added  to  this  re- 
cital of  achievements  In  our  Internal  life 
since  1961.  But  what  we  could  list  shares  the 
character  of  what  we  have  listed.  All  the 
meatfures  alike  are  a  witness  to  our  desire  to 
serve  the  people  as  a  united  whole,  to  chart 
the  way  for  their  orderly  progress,  to  possess 
their  confidence — by  striving  through  our 
conduct  to  deserve  to  possess  It.    1 
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believe  in  resting  on  past  achievements  We 
view  any  success  as  a  down  payment  on  the 
hard  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  There  U  still  much 
to  be  done  at  home  and  abroad  and  we  ac- 
cept with  confidence  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 
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THB    WORLD  ' 

The  conscience  of  the  entire  world  has 
been  shocked  by  the  brutal  and  unprovoked 
Soviet  aggression  against  Czechoslovakia.  By 
this  act.  Moscow  has  confessed  that  it  Is  still 
the  prisoner  of  its  fear  of  freedom.  And  the 
Czechoslovaklan  people  have  shown  that 
the  love  of  freedom,  in  their  land  and 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  can  never  be 
crushed. 

This  severe  blow  to  freedom  and  self-de- 
te.rmlnatlon  reinforces  our  commitment  to 
the  unending  quest  for  peace  and  security 
m  the  world.  These  dark  days  should  not 
obscure  the  solid  achievements  of  the  past 
eight  years.  Nuclear  war  has  been  avoided. 
West  Berlin  and  Western  Europe  are  still 
free. 

The  blend  of  American  power  and  re- 
straint, so  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  earned  the  respect  of 
the  world  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  series 
of  arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Long  and  patient  negotiation  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  resulted  in 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  Nuclear  Non-ProUfer- 
ation.  and  Space  treaties  and  the  "hot  line." 
These  hard-won  agreements  provide  the  base 
for  pursuing  other  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

The  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  has  Invigorated  the  whole 
free  world.  Many  once  skeptical  nations,  in- 
cluding some  communist  states,  now  regard 
American  economic  techniques  and  insti- 
tutions as  a  model. 

In  Asia  the  tragic  Vietnam  war  has  often 
blinded  us  to  the  quiet  and  constructive  de- 
velopments waich  affect  directly  the  lives  of 
over  a  billion  people  and  the  prospects  for 
peace  everywhere. 

An  economically  strong  and  democratic 
Japan  has  assumed  a  more  active  role  In 
the  development  of  the  region.  Indonesia  has 
a  nationalist.  non-Communist  government 
seeking  to  live  at  peace  with  its  neighbors. 
Thailand.  Taiwan.  Singapore.  Malaysia,  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  have  more  stable  gov- 
ernments and  steadily  growing  economies. 
They  have  been  aided  by  American  economic 
assistance  and  by  the  American  military 
presence  In  the  Pacific.  Thev  have  also  been 
encouraged  by  a  confidence  reflecting  suc- 
cessive Presidential  decisions  to  assist  na- 
tions to  Uve  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Elsewhere  In  the  developing  world,  there 
has    been    hopeful    political    and    economic 
progress.    Though    Castro's    Cuba    Is    still    a 
source  of  subversion,  the  other  LaUn  Ameri- 
can states  are  moving  ahead  under  the  Alli- 
ance  for   Progress.   In   Africa,   many  of  the 
new    states    have    chosen    moderate    leaders 
committed  to  peaceful  nation-building.  They 
are  beginning  to  cooperate  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  regional  agencies  of  their  own  de- 
sign. And  Uke  developing  countries  on  other 
continents,  they  are  for  the  first  time  giving 
serious    attention    to    agricultural    develop- 
ment. This  new  emphasis  on  food  will  buy 
time  to  launch  effective  programs  of  popu- 
lation control. 

In  all  these  constructive  changes  America, 
under  Democratic  leadership  has  played  a 
significant  role.   But  we  Democrats  do  not 
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In  the  pursuit  of  our  national  objectives 
and  in  the  exercise  of  American  power  in  the 
world,  we  assert  that  the  United  States 
should : 

Continue  to  accept  its  world  responsibil- 
ities— not  turn  Inward"  and  isolate  ourselves 
from  the  cares  and  aspirations  of  mankind; 
Seek  a  world  of  diversity  and  peaceful 
change,  where  men  can  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernments and  where  each  nation  can  deter- 
mine its  own  destiny  without  external  in- 
terference: 

Resist  the  tempution  to  try  to  mold  the 
world,  or  any  part  of  it,  In  our  own  Image, 
or  to  become  the  self-appointed  policeman 
of  the  world: 

Call  on  other  nations,  great  and  small,  to 
contribute  a  fair  share  of  effort  and  resources 
to  world  peace  and  development; 
Honor  our  treaty  obligations  to  our  allies; 
Seek  always  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
United  NaOons  and  other  international 
peacekeeping  arrangements  and  meet 
breaches  or  threatened  breaches  of  the  peace 
according  to  our  carefully  assessed  Interests 
and  resources. 

In  pursuing  these  objectives,  we  will  in- 
sure that  our  policies  will  be  subject  to  con- 
stant review  so  they  reflect  our  true  national 
Interests  in  a  changing  world. 
National  defense 
The  tragic  events  in  Czechoslovakia  are  a 
shocking  reminder  that  we  live  In  a  danger- 
ous and  unpredictable  world.  The  Soviet  at- 
tack on  and  invasion  of  a  small  country  that 
only  yesterday  was  Moscow's  peaceful  ally, 
Is  an  ominous  reversal  of  the  slow  uend  to- 
ward greater  freedom  and  Independence  in 
Eastern  Europe  The  reimposition  of  Soviet 
tyranny  raises  the  spectre  of  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Stalin  era  and  increases  the  risk  of 
war  in  Central  Europe,  a  war  that  could  be- 
come a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Against  this  somber  backdrop,  whose  full 
portent  cannot  now  be  seen,  other  recent 
Soviet  military  moves  take  on  even  greater 
significance.  Though  we  have  a  significant 
lead  in  military  strength  and  in  all  vital  areas 
of  military  technology,  Moscow  has  steadily 
increased  its  strategic  nuclear  arsenal.  Its 
missile-firing  nuclear  submarine  fleet,  and 
Its  anti-missile  defenses.  Communist  China 
is  providing  political  and  military  support 
for  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  A 
growing  nuclear  power.  Peking  has  disdained 
all  arms  control  efforts. 

We  must  and  will  maintain  a  strong  and 
balanced  defense  establishment  adequate  to 
the  task  of  security  and  peace.  There  must  be 
no  doubt  about  our  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
biUty.  our  capacity  to  meet  limited  chal- 
lenges, and  our  willingness  to  act  when  our 
vital  Interests  are  threatened. 

To  this  end,  we  pledge  a  vigorous  research 
and  development,  effort.  We  will  also  continue 
to  pursue  the  highly  successful  efforts  Initi- 
ated by  Democratic  administrations  to  save 
tax  dollars  by  eliminating  Waste  and  duplica- 
tion. 

We  face  difficult  and  trying  times  in  Asia 
and  In  Europe.  We  have  responsibilities  and 
commitments  we  cannot  escape  with  honor. 
But  we  are  not  alone.  We  have  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world.  We  will  consult  with 
them  and  ask  them  to  accept  a  fair  share  of 
the  burdens  of  peace  and  security. 

North  Atlantic  Community 

The  North  Atlantic  Commumty  is  strong 
and  free.  We  must  further  strengthen  our 
ties  and  be  constanOy  alert  to  new  challenges 
and  opportunitiee.  We  support  a  substan- 
Ually  larger  European  contribution  to  NATO. 

Soviet  troops  have  never  stepped  across  the 
border  of  a  NATO  country.  By  haiBssment 


and  threat  the  Kremlin  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted  to  push  the  West  out  of  Berlin  But 
West  Berlin  U  sUll  free.  Western  Eurone  is 
still  free.  This  is  a  living  tribute  to  the 
strength  and  validity  of  the  NATO  alliance 

The  political  differences  we  have  had  with 
some  of  our  alUes  from  time  to  time  should 
not  divert  us  from  our  common  task  of  bund 
ing  a  secure  and  prosperous  Atlantic  com' 
mumty  based  on  the  principles:  of  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  dependence.  The  NATO 
alliance  has  demonstrated  that  free  nations 
can  build  a  common  shield  without  sacrific- 
ing their  idenuty  and  independence. 
Arms  control 

We  must  recognize  that  vigilance  calls  for 
the  twin  disciplines  of  defense  and  arms 
control.  Defense  measures  and  arms  control 
measures  must  go  hand  In  hand,  each  servine 
national  security  and  the  larger  interests  of 
peace. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  still  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  avoiding  nuclear  war  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
We  also  share  a  common  interest  in  reducine 
the  oost  of  national  defense.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  work  together.  We  will  press  for 
further  arms  control  agreements,  insisting 
on  collective  safeguards  against  violations. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  America  s 
pre-eminent  military  strength,  combined 
with  our  political  restraint,  has  deterred  nu- 
clear war.  This  great  accomplishment  has 
confounded  the  prophets  of  doom. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Democratic  Party 
pledged  new  efforts  to  control  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  have  fulfllled  that  pledge.  The  new 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
undertaken  and  coordinated  Important  re- 
search. The  sustained  initiatives  of  Pres'dent 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  have  re- 
sulted in  the  "hot  line"  betvreen  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin,  the  limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Non-ProUferation 
Treaty,  and  the  treaty  barring  the  orbltini? 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Even  in  the  present  tense  atmosphere  we 
strongly  support  President  Johnson's  effort 
to  secure  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  under  which  both  states  would  refrain 
from  deploying  anti-missile  systems  Such  a 
treaty  would  result  in  the  saving  of  billions 
of  dollars  and  would  create  a  climate  for 
further  arms  control  measures.  We  support 
concurrent  efforts  to  freeze  the  present 
level  of  strategic  weapons  and  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  to  achieve  a  balanced  and  verified 
reduction  of  all  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms. 

The  Middle  East 
The  Middle  East  remains  a  powder  keg. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  war  in  this  area.  A  large  So- 
Viet  fleet  has  been  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Preferring  short-term  political  ad- 
vantage to  long-range  stability  and  peace, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  rushed  arms  to  certain 
Arab  states  to  replace  those  lost  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  War  of  1967.  As  long  as  Israel  is  threat- 
ened by  hostile  and  well-armed  neighbors 
we  will   assist   her  with   essential   military 
equipment  needed  for  her  defense,  including 
the  most  advanced  types  of  combat  aircraft. 
Lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  depends 
upon  agreed  and  secured  frontiers,  respect 
for  the  territorial  Integrity  of  all  states,  the 
guaranteed  right  of  innocent  passage  through 
all  international  waterways    a  humane  re- 
settlement of  the  Arab  refugees,  and  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  non-provocative  mlUtary 
balance.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  sup- 
port negotiations  among  the  concerned  par- 
ties. We  strongly  support  efforts  to  achieve 
an  agreement  among  states  in  the  area  and 
those  states  supplying  arms  to  limit  the  flow 
of  military  equipment  to  the  Middle  East. 

We  support  efforts  to  raise  the  living 
standards  throughout  the  area,  including  de- 
sallnlzation  and  regional  irrigation  projects 
which  cut  across  state  frontteis. 
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Vietnam  and  Asia 
Our  most  urgent  task  in  Southeast  Asia 
K  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  an  honor- 
able and  lasting  settlement  which  respects 
the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  Vietnam.  In 
our  pursuit  of  peace  and  stability  In  the 
vital  area  of  Southeast  Asia  we  have  borne 
a  heavy  burden  in  helping  South  Vietnam 
to  counter  aggression  and  subversion  from 
the  North. 

We  reject  as  unacceptable  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  which  would  allow 
that  aggression  and  subversion  to  succeed. 
We  have  never  demanded,  and  do  not  now 
demand,  imcondiUonal  surrender  by  the 
Communists. 

We  strongly  support  the  Paris  talks  and 
applaud  the  initiative  of  President  Johnson 
which  brought  North  Vietnam  to  the  pecu» 
table.  We  hope  that  Hanoi  will  respond  posi- 
tively to  this  act  of  statesmanship. 

In  the  quest  for  peace  no  solutions  are 
free  of  risk.  But  calculated  risks  are  con- 
sistent with  the  responsibility  of  a  great 
nation  to  seek  a  peace  of  reconciliation. 

Recognizing  that  events  in  Vietnam  and 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  may  affect  the  tim- 
ing and  the  actions  we  recommend,  we  would 
support  our  Government  in  the  following 
steps: 

Bombing. — Stop  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  when  this  action  would  not  en- 
danger the  lives  of  our  troops  in  the  field; 
this  action  should  take  into  account  the  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi. 

Troop  Withdrawal. — Negotiate  with  Hanoi 
an  Immediate  end  or  limitation  of  hostilities 
and  the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
all  foreign  forces — both  United  States  and 
silled  forces,  and  forces  infiltrated  from 
North  Vietnam. 

Election  of  Postwar  Government. — En- 
courage all  parties  and  interests  to  agree  that 
the  choice  of  the  postwar  government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  be  determined  by 
fair  and  safeguarded  elections,  open  to  all 
major  political  factions  and  parties  prepared 
to  accept  peaceful  political  processes.  We 
would  favor  an  effective  international  pres- 
ence to  facilitate  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  and  to  assure  the  protection  of 
minorities  against  reprisal. 

Interim  Defense  and  Development  Meas- 
ures.— Until  the  fighting  stops,  accelerate  our 
efforts  to  train  and  equip  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  so  that  it  can  defend  its  own 
country  and  carry  out  cutbacks  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  able  to  take  over  their  larger  re- 
sponsibilities. We  should  simultaneously  do 
all  in  our  power  to  support  and  encourage 
further  economic,  political  and  social  de- 
velopment and  reform  in  South  Vietnam, 
Including  an  extensive  land  reform  pro- 
gram. We  support  President  Johnson's  re- 
peated offer  to  provide  a  substantial  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  postwar  reconstruction 
of  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  entire  region,  including 
North  Vietnam.  Japan  and  the  European 
industrial  states  should  be  urged  to  Join  In 
this  postwar  effort. 

For  the  future,  we  will  make  It  clear  that 
U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance  in  Asia 
will  be  selective.  In  addition  to  considera- 
tions of  our  vital  Interests  and  our  resources, 
we  will  take  into  account  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nations  that  request  our  help  to 
help  themselves  and  their  willingness  to  help 
each  other  through  regional  and  multilateral 
cooperation. 

We  want  no  bases  in  South  Vietnam;  no 
continued  military  presence  and  no  political 
role  In  Vietnamese  affairs.  If  and  when  the 
Communists  understand  our  basic  commit- 
ment and  limited  goals  and  are  willing  to 
take  their  chances,  as  we  are,  on  letting  the 
choice  of  the  postwar  government  of  South 
Vietnam  be  determined  freely  and  peacefiilly 
by  all  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  then 
the  bloodshed  and  the  tragedy  can  stop. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Japan,  India,  Indonesia,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  Asian  natlozu  are  understandably 
apprehensive  about  Bed  China  because  of 
its  nuclear  weapons,  its  support  of  subversive 
efforts  abroad,  and  its  militant  rhetoric.  Tbey 
have  been  appalled  by  the  barbaric  behavior 
of  the  Red  Guards  towaird  the  Chinese  people, 
their  callous  disregard  for  human  life  and 
their  mistreatment  of  foreign  diplomats. 

The  immediate  prospect  that  China  will 
emerge  from  its  self-imposed  isolation  are 
dim.  But  both  Asians  and  Americans  will 
have  to  coexist  with  the  750  million  Chinese 
on  the  mainland.  We  shall  continue  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  China  whenever  it  is  ready  to  become 
a  responsible  member  of  the  international 
community.  We  would  actively  encourage 
economic,  social  and  ctiltural  exchange  with 
mainland  China  as  a  means  of  freeing  that 
nation  and  her  people  from  their  narrow 
isolation. 

We  support  continued  assistance  to  help 
msilntain  the  independence  and  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  India  and   Pakistan. 

Recognizing  the  growing  Importance  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  we  will  encourage  in- 
creased cultural  and  educational  efforts, 
such  as  those  undertaken  in  multi-racial 
Hawaii,  to  facilitate  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  this 
vast  area. 

The  developing  world 
The  American  people  share  the  aspirations 
for  a  better  life  in  the  developing  world. 
But  we  are  committed  to  peaceful  change. 
We  believe  basic  political  rights  in  most 
s1>ates  can  be  more  effectively  achieved  and 
maintained  by  peaceful  action  than  by 
violence. 

In  their  struggle  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic development,  most  Asian.  African, 
and  Latin  American  states  are  confronted 
by  grinding  p)overty,  illiteracy  and  a  stub- 
born resistance  to  constructive  change.  The 
aspirations  and  frustrations  of  the  i)eople 
are  frequently  exploited  by  self-serving 
revolutionaries  who  employ  illegal  and  vio- 
lent means. 

Since  World  War  n,  America's  unprece- 
dented program  of  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance for  reconstruction  and  development  has 
made  a  profound  contribution  to  peace,  se- 
curity, and  a  better  life  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple everywhere.  Many  nations  formerly  de- 
pendent upon  American  aid  are  now  viable 
and  stable  as  a  result  of  this  aid. 

We  support  strengthened  U.S.  and  U.N. 
development  aid  programs  that  are  respon- 
sive to  changing  circumstances  and  based 
on  the  recognition,  as  President  Johnson  put 
it,  that  "self-help  is  the  life-blood  of  eco- 
nomic development."  Grant  aid  and  govern- 
ment loans  for  long-term  projects  are  part 
of  a  larger  transfer  of  resources  between 
the  developed  and  under-developed  states, 
which  includes  international  trade  and  pri- 
vate capital  investment  as  Important  com- 
ponents. 

Like  the  burden  of  keeping  the  peace,  the 
responsibility  for  assisting  the  developing 
world  must  be  shared  by  Japan  and  the 
Western  European  states,  once  recipients 
of  U.S.  aid  and  now  donor  states. 

Development  aid  should  be  coordinated 
among  both  donors  and  recipients.  The 
World  Bank  and  other  International  and 
regional  agencies  for  investment  and  devel- 
opment should  be  fully  utilized.  We  should 
encourage  regional  cooperation  by  the  recipi- 
ents for  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources 
Eind  markets. 

We  should  press  for  additional  interna- 
tional agreements  that  will  stimulate  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  and  encourage  a  grow- 
ing volume  of  private  investment  in  the  de- 
veloping states.  World-wide  commodity 
agreements  that  stabilize  prices  for  particu- 
lar products  and  other  devices  to  stabilize  ex- 
port earnings  will  also  spur  development. 
We  believe  priority  attention  should  be 
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given  to  agricultural  production  and  popu- 
lation control.  Technical  assistance  which 
emphasizes  manpower  training  is  also  of 
paramount  importance.  We  support  the 
Peace  Corps  which  has  sent  thousands  of 
ambassadors  of  good  will  to  three  continents. 
Cultural  and  historic  ties  and  a  common 
quest  for  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice 
have  made  Latin  America  an  area  of  special 
concern  and  Interest  to  the  United  States. 
We  support  a  vigorous  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  based  upon  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  which  affirms  that  "free  men  work- 
ing through  the  institutions  for  representa- 
tive democracy  can  best  satisfy  man's  as- 
pirations." 

We  support  the  objective  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  integration  endorsed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  American  Republics  in  April 
1967,  and  urge  further  efforts  in  the  areas 
of  tax  reform,  land  reform,  educational  re- 
form, and  economic  development  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  Punta  del  Este. 
United  Nations 
Since  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  has  pursued  the  quest  for 
f>eace,  security  and  htmian  dignity  through 
United  Nations  channels  more  vigorously 
than  any  other  member  state.  Our  dedication 
to  its  purpose  and  its  work  remains  undi- 
minished. 

The  United  Nations  contributed  to  damp- 
ening the  fires  of  conflict  in  Kashmir,  the 
Middle  East,  Cjrprus  and  the  Congo.  The 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  health,  education 
and  economic  well-being  in  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  These  efforts  deserve  con- 
tinued and  expanded  support.  We  pledge  that 
support. 

Since  we  recognize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  be  only  as  effective  as  the  support 
of  its  members,  we  call  upon  other  states 
to  join  with  us  m  a  renewed  commitment 
to  use  its  facilities  in  the  great  tasks  of 
economic  development,  the  non-military  use 
of  atomic  energy,  arms  control  and  peace- 
keeping. It  is  only  with  member  nations 
working  together  that  the  organization  can 
make  its  fuU  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
a  world  community  of  p>eace  under  law,  rath- 
er than  by  threat  or  use  of  military  force. 

We  are  profoundly  concerned  about  the 
continued  repression  of  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere, 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  full 
light  of  liberty  and  freedom  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  countries  and  all  peoples. 

Foreign  trade  and  financial  policy 
World  trade  is  essential  to  economic  sta- 
bility. The  growing  Interdependence  of  na- 
tions, particularly  in  economic  affairs,  is  an 
established  fact  of  contemporary  life.  It  also 
spells  an  opportunity  for  constructive  inter- 
national cooperation  that  will  bring  greater 
well-being  for  all  and  Improve  the  pros- 
pects for  international  peace  and  security. 
We  shall  build  upon  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Kennedy  roiind  of  trade 
negotiations,  in  order  to  achieve  greater 
trade  cooperation  and  progress  toward  freer 
international  trade.  In  future  negotiations, 
which  will  require  careful  preparation,  we 
shall:  (1)  seek  continued  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  tariff  barriers,  based 
on  the  most -favored-nation  principle;  (2) 
negotiate  the  reciprocal  removal  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  international  trade  on  all 
products,  including  agricultuire;  (3)  give 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  for  increased  export  earnings; 
and  (4)  develop  and  improve  the  rules  gov- 
erning fair  International  competition  af- 
fecting both  foreign  commerce  and  invest- 
ment. 

To  lessen  the  hardships  suffered  by  indus- 
tries and  workers  as  the  result  zi  traae  lib- 
eralization, we  support  improvements  in 
the  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
present  law.  Provision  of  law  to  remedy  un- 
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fair  and  deatructlTe  Import  comp«tltlon 
•^ooW  be  rwlewwl  and  atrengthencd.  and 
negotiated  International  agreements  to 
achieve  this  purpose  should  be  employed 
where  appropriate. 

The  United  SUtes  has  experienced  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  for  over  a  decade, 
mainly  because  of  our  security  obUgaUons 
In  the  free  world.  Faced  with  these  deficits, 
we  have  behaved  responsibly  by  avoiding 
both  economic  deflation  at  home  and  severe 
and  unilateral  restrictive  measures  on  In- 
ternational transactions,  which  would  have 
weakened  the  International  economy  and  In- 
ternational cooperation. 

We  shall  continue  to  take  the  path  of  con- 
structive measures  by  relying  on  steps  to 
increase  our  exports  and  by  the  development 
of  further  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  other  countries.  We  Intend,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  dismantle  the  restrictions  placed 
on  foreign  Investment  and  finance,  so  that 
American  free  enterprise  can  play  Its  full 
part  as  the  agent  of  economic  development. 
We  win  continue  to  encourage  persona  from 
other  lands  to  visit  America. 

Steps  of  historical  Importance  have  al- 
ready been  Uken  to  Improve  the  functioning 
of  the  InternaUonal  monetary  svstem,  most 
notably-the  new  special  drawing  rights  under 
the  International  monetarv  fund.  We  shall 
continue  to  work  for  the  further  Improve- 
ment of  the  InternaUonal  monetary  system 
90  as  to  reduce  Its  vulnerability  to  monetary 
crises. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ECONOMIC    GROWTH    AND    STABlLrrT 

The  Democratic  policies  that  more  than 
doubled  the  naUons  rate  of  economic  expan- 
sion In  the  past  eight  years  can  double  and 
redouble  our  national  Income  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  Such  a  rate  of  economic  growth 
will  enaWe  us  to  win  total  victory  In  our 
wars  on  Iterance,  poverty,  and  the  misery 
of  the  ghettos. 

But  victory  will  not  come  automatically. 
To  realize  oiu:  full  economic  potential  will 
require  effective,  buslneesUke  planning  and 
cooperation  between  government  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  private  economy.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  pledges  Itself  to  achieve  that 
purpose  In  many  ways. 

Fiscal  cmd  monetary  policy 
Taxes  were  lowered  In  1962.  1964,  and  1966 
to  encourage  more  private  spending  and 
,  reach  full  employment:  they  were  raised  in 
1966  and  1968  to  help  prevent  inflation  but 
with  a  net  reduction  In  the  eight  Demo- 
cratic years.  We  will  continue  to  use  tax  pol- 
icy to  maintain  steady  economic  growth  by 
helping  through  tox  reduction  to  stimulate 
the  economy  when  it  Is  sluggish  and  through 
|.  temporary  tax  Increases  to  restrain  inflation 
To  promote  this  objective,  methods  must  be 
devised  to  permit  prompt,  temporary  changes 
in  tax  rates  within  prescribed  limits  with 
full  participation  of  the  Congress  in  the 
decisions. 

The  goals  of  our  national  tax  poUcy  must 
be  to  dUtrlbute  the  burden  of  government 
equitably  among  our  citizens  and  to  promote 
economic  efficiency  and  stability.  We  have 
placed  major  reliance  on  progressive  taxes 
which  are  based  on  the  democratic  principle 
of  ability  to  pay.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
tlnue  to  rely  on  such  taxes,  and  to  continue 
to  improve  the  way  they  are  levied  and  col- 
lected so  that  every  American  contributes  to 
government  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
pay. 

A  thorough  revamping  of  our  federal  taxes 
has  been  long  overdue  to  make  them  more 
equitable  as  between  rich  and  poor  and  as 
among  people  with  the  same  Income  and 
family  responsibilities.  All  corporation  and 
Individual  preferences  that  do  not  serve  the 
national  Interest  should  be  removed  Tax 
preferences,  like  expenditures,  must  be  rigor- 
ously evaluated  to  assure  that  the  benefit  to 
the  nation  is  worth  the  cost. 

We  support  a  proposal  for  a  minimum  In- 
come tax  for  persons  of  high  income  based 


on  an  Individual's  total  income  regardless 
of  soxirce,  in  order  that  wealthy  persons  will 
be  required  to  make  some  kind  of  Income  tax 
contribution,  no  matter  how  many  tax  shel- 
ters they  use  to  protect  their  Incomes  We 
also  support  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burden 
on  the  poor  by  lowering  the  Income  tax  rates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tax  scale  and  increasing 
the  mimmum  standard  deduction.  No  person 
or  famUy  below  the  poverty  level  should  be 
required  to  pay  federal  Income  taxes. 

Our  goal  is  a  balanced  budget  in  a  bal- 
anced economy.  We  favor  dUtlngulshlng  cur- 
rent operating  expenditures  from  long-term 
capital  outlays  and  repayable  loans,  which 
should  be  amortized  consistent  with  sound 
accounting  principles.  All  government  ex- 
penditures should  be  subject  to  firm  tests  of 
efficiency  and  essentiality. 

An  effective  policy  for  growth  and  stability 
requires  careful  coordination  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  Changes  In  taxes,  budgets, 
Interest  rates,  and  money  supply  must  be 
caref^iUy  blended  and  fiexlbly  adjusted  to 
assure: 

Adaptation  to  changing  economic  condi- 
tions: 

Adequate  supplies  of  money  and  credit  for 
the  expansion  of  industry,  commerce  and 
housing; 

Maintenance  of  the  lowest  possible  Interest 

rates; 

Avoidance  of  needless  hardships  on  groups 
that  depend  heavily  on  credit. 

Cooperation  between  fiscal  and  monetary 
authorities  was  greatly  strengthened  In  the 
past  eight  years,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
continue  to  perfect  this  cooperation. 
Price  stability  with,  growth 
Price  stability  continues  to  be  an  essential 
goal  of  expansive  economic  policy.  Price  In- 
flation hurts  most  of  the  weak  among  us  and 
could  Interfere  with  the  continued  social 
gains  we  are  determined  to  achieve  in  the 
Immediate  years  ahead. 

The  answer  to  rUlng  prices  will  never  be 
sought,  under  Democratic  administrations 
In  unemployment  and  Idle  plant  facilities' 
We  are  firmly  committed  to  the  twin  objec- 
tives of  full  employment  and  price  stablUty 
To  promote  price  stabUlty  in  a  dynamic 
and  growing  economy,  we  will: 

Pursue  flexible  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
designed  to  keep  total  private  and  public 
demand  in  line  with  the  economy's  rlsine 
productive  capacity. 

Work  effectively  with  business,  labor,  and 
the  public  in  formulating  principles  for  price 
and  wage  policies  that  are  equitable  and 
sound  for  consumers  as  well  as  for  workers 
and  Investors. 

Strictly  enforce  antltnist  and  trade  prac- 
tice laws  to  combat  administered  pricing 
supply  limitations  and  other  restrictive 
practices. 

Strengthen  competition  by  keeping  the 
doors  of  world  trade  open  and  resisting  the 
protectionism  of  captive  markets. 

Stimulate  plant  modernization,  upgrade 
labor  skills,  and  speed  technological  advance 
to  step  up  productivity. 

Agriculture 
Twice  In  this  century  the  Republican 
Party  has  brought  disaster  to  the  American 
farmer— m  the  thirties  and  In  the  fifties 
Each  time  the  American  farmer  was  rescued 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  but  this  prosperity 
has  not  yet  been  fully  restored. 

Farmers  must  continue  to  be  heard  In  the 
councUs  of  government  where  decisions  af- 
fecting agriculture  are  taken.  The  productiv- 
ity of  our  farmers— ah-eady  the  world's  most 
productive— must  continue  to  rise  making 
American  agriculture  more  competitive 
abroad  and  more  prosperous  at  home. 

A  strong  agriculture  requires  fair  income 
to  farmers  for  an  expanding  output.  Family 
faroers  must  be  protected  from  the  squeeze 
between  rising  production  costs  and  low 
prices  for  their  products.  Farm  Income 
should   grow  with  productivity  just  as  In- 
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dustrial  wages  rise  with  productivity  At  the 
same  time,  market  prices  should  continue  tn 
refiect  supply  and  demand  conditions  and 
American  farm  products  must  continue  to 
compete  effectively  in  world  markets.  In  thig 
way,  markets  at  home  and  abroad  win  con 
tlnue  to  expand  beyond  the  recwd  hleh 
levels  of  recent  years.  ^" 

To  these  ends,  we  shall: 
Take  poslUve  action  to  raise  farm  income 
to  full  parity  level  in  order  to  preserve  the 
efficient,  full-time  family  farm.  This  can  be 
done  through  present  farm  programs  when 
these    programs    are    properly    funded     but 
these   programs   will    be   constantly  scruti 
nized  with  a  view  to  improvement. 
f       Actively  seek  out  and  develop  foreign  com 
mercial  markets,  since  International  trade  in 
agricultural   products  U  a  major  favorable 
factor  in  the  nation's  balance  of  payments 
In  expanding  our  trade,  we  shall  strive  to 
ensure  that  farmers  get  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  their  production  going  into  export 
Expand  our  food  assistance  programs  to 
America's  poor  and  our  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram  to  help  feed  the  world's  hungry 

Establish  a  Strategic  Food  and  Peed  Re- 
serve Plan  whereby  essential  commodities 
such  as  wheat,  com  and  other  feed  grains 
soybeans,  storable  meat  and  other  products 
will  be  stockpiled  as  a  safeguard  against  crop 
failures,  to  assist  our  nation  and  other  na- 
tlons  in  time  of  famine  or  disaster,  and  to 
ensure  adequate  supplies  for  export  markets 
as  well  as  to  protect  our  own  farm  Industry' 
This  reserve  should  be  insulated  from  the 
market. 

Support  the  right  of  farmers  to  bargain 
collectively  In  the  market  place  on  a  com- 
modlty-by-commodity  basis.  Labor  and  m- 
dustry  have  long  enjoyed  this  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  under  existing  legislation 
Protective  legislation  for  bargaining  should 
be  extended  to  agriculture. 

Continue  to  support  and  encourage  agrl- 
culttiral  co-operatives  by  expanded  and  lib- 
eral credit,  and  to  protect  them  from  puni- 
tive taxation. 

Support  private  or  public  credit  on  reason- 
able terms  to  young  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  farms  on  long-term,  low-Inter- 
est loans. 

Support  the  federal  crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Reaffirm  our  support  of  the  rural  electrin- 
catlon  program,  recognizing  that  rural 
America  connot  be  revitalized  without  ade- 
quate low-cost  electric  power.  We  pledge  con- 
tinued support  of  programs  to  assure  supple- 
mental financing  to  meet  the  growing  gen- 
erating and  distributing  power  needs  of  rural 
areas.  We  support  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram. 

Support  a  thorough  study  of  the  effect  of 
unlimited  payments  to  farmers.  If  neces- 
sary, we  suggest  graduated  open-end  limita- 
tions of  payments  to  extremely  large  cor- 
porate farms  that  participate  Ingovernment 
programs. 

Take  a  positive  approach  to  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  issue  of  health  and  tobacco  at 
all  levels  of  the  tobacco  economv.  We  recom- 
mend a  cooperative  effort  In  health  and  to- 
bacco research  by  government,  industry  and 
qualified  scientific  bodies,  to  ascertain  rela- 
tionships between  human  health  and  tobacco 
growth,  cm^ng,  storage  and  manufacturing 
techniques,  as  well  as  specific  medical  aspects 
of  tobacco  smoke  constituents. 

Small  business 

Small  business  plays  a  vital  role  in  a 
dynamic,  competitive  economy;  it  helps 
maintain  a  strong  social  fabric  in  communi- 
ties across  the  land;  it  builds  concerned 
community  leadership  deriving  from  owner- 
ship of  small  enterprises;  and  It  maintains 
the  challenge  and  competition  essential  to 
a  free  enterprise  system. 

To  assure  a  continuing  healthy  environ- 
ment   for   small    business,    the    Democratic 
Party  pledges  to: 
Assure  adequate  credit  at  reasonable  costs; 
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Assure  small  business  a  fair  share  of  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  procurement; 

Encourage  Inveart^ment  In  research  and  de- 
velopment of  special  benefit  to  small  enter- 
prise; 

Assist  small  bxisiness  in  taking  advantage 
of  technological  Innovations; 

Provide  centers  of  information  on  govern- 
ment procurement  needs  and  foreign  sales 
opportunities. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  pledged  to  de- 
velop programs  that  will  enable  members  of 
minority  groups  to  obtain  the  financing  and 
technical  management  assistance  needed  to 
succeed  In  launching  and  operating  new 
enterprises. 

Labor-Tnanagement  relations 

Private  collective  bargaining  and  a  strong 
and  Independent  labor  movement  are  essen- 
tial to  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
economic  democracy.  Their  development  has 
been  fostered  under  each  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  this  century. 

We  will  thoroughly  review  and  update  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  assure  an 
effective  opportunity  to  all  workers  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively.  Including  such  amendments  as: 

Repeal  of  the  provision  permitting  states 
to  enact  compulsory  open  shop  laws; 

Extension  of  the  Act's  protection  to  farm 
workers,  employees  of  private  non-profit 
organizations,  and  other  employees  not  now 
covered; 

Removal  of  unreasonable  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  peaceful  picketing.  Including 
situs  picketing; 

Speedier  decisions  in  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  and  representation  proceedings; 

Greater  equality  between  the  remedies 
available  under  the  Act  to  labor  and  those 
available  to  management; 

Effective  opportunities  for  unions  as  well 
as  employers  to  communicate  with  employees, 
without  coercion  by  either  side  or  by  anyone 
acting  In  their  behalf. 

The  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
set  an  example  as  an  employer  to  private 
business  and  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Government  will  not  do  business 
with  firms  that  repeatedly  violate  Federal 
statutes  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
employees  who  are  union  members  or  refuse 
to  bargain  with  duly  authorized  union  rep- 
resentatives. 

By  all  these  means,  we  will  sustain  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  In  unions  of 
their  own  choosing  and  will  foster  truly  effec- 
tive collective  bargaining  to  provide  the 
maxlmiun  opporttmity  for  Just  and  fair 
agreements  between  management  and  labor. 
Consumer  protection 

Rising  Incomes  have  brought  new  vigor  to 
the  market  place.  But  the  march  of  tech- 
nology which  has  brought  unparalleled  abun- 
dance and  opportunity  to  the  consumer  has 
also  exposed  him  to  new  hazards  and  new 
complexities.  In  providing  economic  Justice 
for  consumers,  we  shall  strengthen  business 
and  industry  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  200  million  Americans. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Congress  for 
passing  the  landmark  legislation  of  the  past 
several  years  which  has  ushered  In  a  new  era 
of  consumer  protection — truth-in-lending, 
truth-ln-packaglng,  wholesome  meat  and 
poultry,  auto  and  highway  safety,  child 
safety,  and  protection  against  Interstate  land 
swindles. 

We  shall  take  steps,  including  necessary 
legislation,'  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
massive  electric  power  failures,  to  Improve 
the  safety  of  medical  devices  and  drugs,  to 
penalize  deceptive  sales  practices,  and  to 
provide  consimier  access  to  product  informa- 
tion now  being  compiled  In  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  will  help  the  states  to  establish  con- 
sumer fraud  and  information  bureaus,  and 
to  update  consimier  credit  laws. 

A  major  objective  of  all  consumer  pro- 
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grams,  at  all  levels,  must  be  the  education 
of  the  buying  public,  particularly  the  poor 
who  are  the  special  targets  of  unscrupulous 
and  high-pressure  salesmanship. 

We  will  make  the  consumer's  voice  In- 
creasingly heard  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. We  win  strengthen  consimier  educa- 
tion and  enforcement  programs  by  consoli- 
dation of  functions  now  dispersed  among 
various  agencies,  through  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  represent 
consumer  interests  within  the  government 
and  before  courts  and  regulatory  agencies. 

Housing 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  nation  Is 
able  to  rebuild  or  replace  all  of  its  substand- 
ard housing,  even  while  providing  housing 
for  millions  of  new  families. 

This  means  rebuilding  or  replacing  4.5 
million  dwelling  units  In  our  urban  areas 
and  3.9  million  in  rural  areas,  most  in  condi- 
tions of  such  dilapidation  that  they  are  too 
often  dens  of  despair  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yet  this  performance  is  possible  in  the 
next  decade  because  of  goals  and  programs 
fashioned  by  Democratic  Presidents  and 
Democratic  Congresses  in  close  partnership 
with  private  business. 

The  goal  is  clear  and  pressing — "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  lamily,"  as  set  forth  in  the 
1949  Housing  Act  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  Administration. 

To  achieve  this  goal  in  the  next  ten  years: 

We  will  assist  private  enterprise  to  double 
its  voltune  of  homebuilding,  to  an  annual 
rate  of  2.6  million  units  a  year — a  ten-year 
total  of  26  million  units.  This  is  the  specific 
target  of  the  historymaking  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

We  will  give  the  highest  priority  to  Fed- 
erally assisted  homebuilding  for  low-income 
families,  with  special  attention  given  to 
ghetto  dwellers,  the  elderly,  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  families  in  neglected  areas 
of  rural  America,  Indian  reservations,  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  migratory 
worker  camps.  All  federal  subsidy  programs — 
whether  In  the  form  of  public  housing,  in- 
terest rates  at  1  '> .  rent  supplements,  or  direct 
loans — will  be  administered  to  favor  these 
disadvantaged  families,  with  full  participa- 
tion by  the  neighborhood  residents  them- 
selves. 

We  will  cooperate  with  private  home 
builders  to  experiment  boldly  with  new  pro- 
duction technology,  with  financial  institu- 
tions to  marshal  c&pltal  for  housing  where  it 
is  most  needed,  and  with  unions  to  expand 
the  labor  force  needed  for  a  doubling  of  pro- 
duction. 

Above  all,  we  will  work  toward  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  choice — the  opportu- 
nity for  every  family,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  income,  to  choose  home  owner- 
ship or  rental,  high-rise  or  low-rise,  coop- 
eratives or  condomlnlmums,  detached  or 
town  house,  and  city,  suburban  or  country 
living. 

We  urge  local  governments  to  shape  their 
own  zoning  laws  and  building  codes  to  fa- 
vor consumers  and  hold  down  costs. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  State  and  local  health 
and  building  codes  is  imperative  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  squalor  and  despair  in  deteri- 
orating neighborhoods. 

Democrats  are  proud  of  their  housing 
record.  But  we  are  also  painfully  aware  of 
how  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  reach 
the  final  goal  of  decent  shelter  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  we  pledge  a  steadfast  pursuit  of 
that  goal. 

Transportation 

America  is  a  nation  on  the  move.  To  meet 
the  challenge  of  transportation,  we  pro- 
pose a  dynamic  partnership  between  Indtis- 
try  and  government  at  all  levels. 

Of  utmost  urgency  Is  the  need  to  solve 
congestion  in  air  traffic,  especially  in  airports 
and  between  major  metropolitan  centers.  We 
pledge  Intensified  efforts  to  devise  equitable 
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methods    of    financing   new    and    Improved 
airport  and  airway  facilities. 

Urban  and  inter-urban  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  heavily  overburdened.  We  sup- 
port expanded  programs  of  assistance  to 
mass  transit  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
congestion  in  air  traffic,  especially  at  air-link 
residential  and  work  areas. 

Despite  the  tremendous  progress  of  our 
interstate  highway  program,  still  more 
super-highways  are  needed  for  safe  and 
rapid  motor  transport.  We  need  to  estab- 
lish local  road  networks  to  meet  regional 
requirements. 

The  efficiency  of  our  railroads  has  Un- 
proved greatly  but  there  Is  need  for  further 
strengthening  of  the  nation's  railroads  so 
that  they  can  contribute  more  fully  to  the 
nation's  transport  requirements.  In  particu- 
lar, we  will  press  forward  with  the  effort  to 
develop  high-speed  passenger  trains  to  serve 
major  urban  areas. 

To  assume  our  proper  place  as  a  leading 
maritime  nation,  we  must  launch  an  aggres- 
sive and  balanced  program  to  replace  and 
augment  our  obsolete  merchant  ships  with 
modern  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards. 
We  win  assist  U.S.  fiag  operators  to  over- 
come the  competitive  disparity  between 
American  and  foreign  costs. 

We  win  continue  to  foster  development  of 
harbors,  p>orts,  and  Inland  waterways,  par- 
ticularly regional  waterways  systems,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  to  accommodate 
our  expanded  water-borne  commerce.  We 
support  modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  pledge  a  greater  Investment  in  trans- 
portation research  and  development  to  en- 
hance safety  and  increase  speed  and  econ- 
omy; to  Implement  the  acts  that  have  been 
passed  to  control  noxious  vehicle  exhausts; 
and  to  reduce  aircraft  noise. 

The  expansion  of  our  transportation  must 
not  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
vironment through  which  it  mo\-es.  We  ap- 
plaud the  leadership  provided  by  the  First 
Lady  to  enhance  the  highway  environment 
and  initiate  a  national  beautlflcation 
program. 

Communications 

America  has  the  most  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive communications  system  in  the 
world.  But  a  healthy  society  depends  more 
on  the  quality  of  what  is  communicated  than 
either  the  volume  or  form  of  communication. 

Public  broadcasting  has  already  proven 
that  it  can  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  for- 
mal education  and  a  direct  medium  for  non- 
fomxa)  education.  We  pledge  our  continuing 
support  for  the  prompt  enactment  of  a  long- 
range  financing  plan  that  vrtll  help  ensure 
the  vigor  and  Independence  of  this  poten- 
tially vital  but  still  underdeveloped  new  force 
in  American  life. 

We  deplore  the  all  too  frequent  exploita- 
fon  of  violence  as  entertainment  In  all 
media. 

In  1962  the  Democratic  Party  sensed  the 
great  potential  of  space  communication  and 
quickly  translated  this  awareness  Into  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act.  In  a  creative 
partnership  between  government  and  busi- 
ness, this  revolutionary  idea  soon  became  a 
living  reality.  Six  years  later  we  helped  es- 
tablish a  consortium  of  61  nations  devoted 
to  the  development  of  a  gUbal  satellite 
network. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  new  technology 
and  utilize  communications  to  promote 
world-wide  understanding  as  an  essential 
pre-condition  of  world  peace.  But,  in  view 
of  rapidly  changing  technology,  the  entire 
federal  regulatory  system  dealing  with  tele- 
communication should  be  thoroughly 
reappraised. 

Science  and  technology 
We  lead  the  world  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. This  has  produced  a  dramatic  effect 
on  the  daUy  Uvea  oi  aU  of  us.  To  maintain 
our  tmdlsputed  national  leadership  In  science 
and  further  its  manifold  applications  for 
the   betterment   of    mankind,    the   Federal 
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Government  has  a  clear  obligation  to  foster 
and  support  creative  men  and  women  In  the 
research  community,  both  pubUc  and  private. 
Our  pioneering  space  program  has  helped 
manldnd  on  earth  In  countless  ways.  The 
benefits  from  Improved  weather  forecasting 
which  can  soon  be  available  thanks  to  satel- 
lite observations  and  communications  will 
by  themselves  make  the  space  efforts 
worthwhUe. 

Observation  by  satellite  of  crops  and  other 
major  earth  resources  will  for  the  first  time 
enable  men  to  see  all  that  Is  available  to  him 
on  «arth.  and  therefore  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  It.  High-endurance  metals  de- 
veloped for  spacecraft  help  make  commer- 
cial planes  safer;  similarly,  mlcro-electronlcs 
are  now  found  In  consumer  appliances.  Novel 
space  food-preservation  techniques  are  em- 
ployed m  the  tropical  climates  of  under- 
developed  countries.  We  will  move  ahead  In 
aerospace  research  and  development  for  their 
unlmaglned  promise  for  man  on  earth  as 
well  as  their  vital  Importance  to  national 
defense. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  for  our  goal  of 
leadership  In  space.  To  this  end  we  will  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our 
e^e  programs  through  utilization  of  the 
best  program,  planning  and  budgeting 
systems.  "       * 

To  maintain  our  leadership  In  the  appU- 
cstion  or- energy,  we  wlU  push  forward  vrtth 
research  and  development  to  assure  a  bal- 
anced program  for  the  supply  of  energy  for 
electric  power,  both  public  and  private  This 
effort  should  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  ■•breeder"  reactore  and  large- 
s<»le  nuclear  desalting  plants  that  can  pro- 
vide pure  water  economically  from  the  sea 
for  domestic  use  and  agricultural  and  Indus- 
toial  development  in  arid  regions,  and  with 
broadened  medical  and  biological  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  sciences,  the 
social  sciences  will  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted to  Identify  and  deal  with  the  problem 
areas  of  society. 

oppoRTUNrrr  for  all  j 
We  of  the  Democratic  Party  believe  that  a 
nation  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  most 
of  mankind— a  nation  xith  a  twentieth  of 
the  world's  popuiaciou.  possessing  half  the 
world's  manufact\ired  goods— has  the  capac- 
ity and  the  duty  to  assure  to  all  Its  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fiUl  measure 
of  the  blessings  of  American  life. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  Is  within  the  power  of  a  nation  to 
eradicate  from  within  its  borders  the  age- 
old  curse  of  poverty. 

Our  generation  of  Americans  has  now 
made  those  commitments.  It  remains  to  Im- 
plement and  adequately  fund  the  host  of 
practical  measures  that  demonstrate  their 
effectiveness  and  to  continue  to  devise  new 
appioaches. 

*.-^t^®  guided  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  concerning  Jobs,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  education  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  urban 
ghettos.  We  are  guided  by  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  In  tackling  the 
equally  compelling  problems  of  the  rural 
slums. 

Economic  growth  Is  our  first  antlpoverty 
programs.  The  best  avenue  to  an  Independent 
confident  citizenry  is  a  dynamic,  full-em-' 
ployment  economy.  Beyond  that  He  the 
measures  necessary  to  assure  that  every 
American,  of  every  race.  In  every  region 
truly  shares  in  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress. 

Those  measures  Include  rehablUtatlon  of 
the  victims  of  poverty,  eUminatlon  of  the 
urban  and  rural  slums  where  poverty  is  bred 
and  changes  throughout  the  system  of  in- 
stitutions that  affect  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

In  this  endeavor,  the  resources  of  private 

^^2!?"*!:.'"'*  """'y  ""  economic  power  but 
Its  leadership  and  Ingenuity— must  be  mo- 
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blUzed.  We  must  marshal  the  power  that 
comes  from  people  working  together  In  com- 
munltles— the  neighborhood  communities  of 
the  poor  and  the  larger  communities  of  the 
city,  the  town,  the  village,  the  region. 

We  support  communltv  action  agencies 
and  their  programs,  such  as  Head  Start  that 
will  prevent  the  children  of  the  poor  from 
becoming  the  poor  of  the  next  generation 
We  support  the  extension  of  neighborhood 
centers.  We  are  committed  to  the  principle 
of  meaningful  participation  of  the  poor  in 
policy-making  and  administration  of  com- 
munity action  and  refated  programs 

Since  organizations  of  many  kinds  are 
Joined  m  the  war  on  poverty,  problems  of 
coordination  Inevitably  artse  We  pledge  our- 
selves  to  review  current  antlpoverty  efforts 
to  assess  how  responslbUlty  should  be  dls- 
tirtbuted  among  levels  of  government,  among 
private  and  public  agencies,  and  between  the 
permanent  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  and  an  Independent  antlpoverty 
agency.  *^       ' 

Toward  a  single  society 
We  acknowledge  with  concern  the  findings 
of  the  report  of  the  bi-partisan  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and 
we  commit  ourselves  to  implement  Its  rec- 
ommendations and  to  wipe  out,  once  and  for 
all,  the  stain  of  racial  and  other  dlscrlmlna- 
tion  from  our  national  life. 

"The  major  goal,"  the  Commission  wrote, 
is  the  creation  of  a  true  union— a  single 
society  and  a  single  American  Identity"  A 
s  ngle  society,  however,  does  not  mean  so- 
cial or  cultural  uniformity.  We  are  a  nation 
of  many  social,  ethnic  and  national  groups. 
Each  has  brought  richness  and  strength  to 
America.  ° 

The  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  all  adopted 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  are  basic  to  America's  long  march 
toward  full  equality  under  the  law 

We  will  not  permit  these  great  gains  to  be 
Chipped  away  by  opponents  or  eroded  by  ad- 
ministrative neglect.  We  pledge  effective  and 
mipartlal  enforcement  of  these  laws  If  thev 
prove  inadequate,  or  If  their  compliance  pro- 
visions fall  to  serve  their  purposes,  we  wlU 
propose  new  laws.  In  particular,  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  legislation  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  employment  should  be 
strengthened.  This  will  be  done  as  a  mat- 
ter of  first  priority. 

We  have  also  come  to  recognize  that  free- 
dom  and   equauty  require   more  than   the 
ending  of  repression  and  prejudice  The  vic- 
tims of  past  discrimination  must  be  encour- 
aged  and  assisted  to  take  full  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  are  now  opening  to  them 
We  must  recognize  that  for  too  long  we 
have  neglected  the  ablllUes  and  aspirations 
Of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  to  partlcl- 
pate  fully  in  American  life.  We  promise  to 
fund  and  Implement  the  BlUngual  Educa- 
tion Act  and  expand  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  bUingual  federal  and  state  employees 
The  American  Indian  has  the  oldest  claim' 
on  our  national  conscience.  We  must  con- 
tlnue  and  Increase  federal  help  In  the  In- 
dlan  s  battle  against  poverty,  unemployment, 
Ulteracy.  lu   health  and  poor  housing    To 
this  end.  we  pledge  a  new  and  equal  federal- 
Indian  partnership  that  will  enable  Indian 
communities  to  provide  for  themselves  manv 
services  now  furnished  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  federal  sponsorship  of  Industrial 
development  programs,  owned,  managed  and 
run  by  Indians.  We  support  a  quick  and  fair 
settlement  of  land  claims  of  Indiana,  Eskimo 
and  Aleut-citizens  of  Alaska. 
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The  inner  city 
In  the  decaying  slums  of  our  larger 
cities,  where  so  many  of  our  poor  are 
concentrated,  the  attack  on  poverty  must 
embrace  many  Interrelated  aspects  of  de- 
velopment—economic development,  the  re- 
hablUtatlon or  replacement  of  dilapidated 
and  unsafe  housing.  Job  training  and  place- 
ment, and  the  Improvement  of  education 


health,    recreation,    crime    control     welfar. 
and  other  pubUc  services.  '  * 

As  the  framework  of  such  an  effort  we 
will  continue  to  support  the  Model  cities 
program  under  which  communities  them- 
selves are  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
most  comprehensive  plans  ever  put  together 
fOT  converting  their  worst  slum  areas  into 
model  neighborhoods— with  full  partlcl 
patlon  and  leadership  by  the  neighborhood 
residents  themselves.  The  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram will  be  steadily  extended  to  more  cities 
and^more    neighborhoods    and    adequately 

The  resources  and  leadership  of  private 
enterprise  must  be  marshalled  in  the  attack 
on  slums  and  poverty,  and  such  Incentives 
as  may  be  essential  for  that  purpose  we  will 
develop  and  enact. 

Some  of  the  most  urgent  Jobs  In  the  re- 
vival of  the  Inner  city  remain  undone  be- 
cause the  hazards  are  too  great  and  the  re- 
warda  too  limited  to  attract  sufficient  ori- 
vate  capital.  To  meet  this  problem,  we  will 
charter  a  new  federal  banking  structure  to 
provide  capital  and  Investment  guarantees 
for  urban  projects  planned  and  Implemented 
through  local  Initiative— neighborhood  de- 
velopment corporations,  minority  programs 
for  self-employment,  housing  development 
corporations,  and  other  urban  construction 
^d  planning  operations.  We  will  also  enact 
legislation  providing  tax  Incentives  for  new 
business  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
inner  city.  Our  experience  with  aid  to  small 
business  demonstrates  the  importance  of  in- 
creased  local  ownership  of  business  enter- 
prises In  the  Inner  city. 

t^^**  fu  ^^  "^^  **"*  universities  to  concen- 
trate  their  resources  more  fully  upon  the 
problems  of  the  cities  and  f  acUltato  their  co- 
operation with  municipal  agencies  and  local 
organizations  In  finding  solutions  to  urban 
problems. 

Rural  development 
Balanced  growth  Is  essential  for  America 
To  .-ichleve  that  balanced  growth,  we  must 
greatly  Incre.ase  the  growth  of  the  rural  non- 
farm  economy.  One-third  of  our  people  live 
in  rural  areas,  but  only  one  rural  famllv  in 
10  derives  its  principal  Income  from  farming 
Almost  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  aw 
nonfarm  people  in  rural  areas. 

TThe  problem  of  rural  poverty  and  the 
problem  of  migration  of  poor  people  from 
rural  areas  to  urban  ghettos  are  mainly  non- 
fann  problems.  The  creation  of  productive 
Jobs  in  small  cities  and  towns  can  be  the 
best  and  least  costly  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems.  '^ 

To  revitalize  rural  and  small-town  America 
and  assure  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans wherever  they  live,  we  pledge  to- 

Create  Jobs  by  offering  Inducements  to  new 
enterprises— using  tax  and  other  incentives— 

a!?*^*^  '°  ^""^^   ^'"^  aJid  rural  areas; 

Administer  existing  Federal  programs  and 
design  new  programs  where  necessary  to  over- 
come the  disparity  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  opportunities  for  education,  for 
health  services,  for  low-Income  housing  for 
employment  and  Job  training,  and  for  mibUc 
services  of  all  kinds;  p"""^ 

Encourage  the  development  of  new  towns 
and  new  growth  centers; 

Encourage  the  creation  of  comprehensive 
plannln|  and  development  agencies  to  pro- 
vide additional  leadership  m  nonmetropoll- 
tan  areas,  and  assist  them  financially 

The  experience  of  the  Appalachian  and 
other  regional  commissions  Indicates  that 
municipalities,  counties,  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  can  work  together  In  a  com- 
mon development  effort. 

JoJjB  and  training 
Every  American  In  need  of  work  should 
have  opportumty  not  only  for  meaningful 
employment,  but  also  for  the  education, 
training,  counselling,  and  other  services  that 
e^ble  him  to  take  advantage  of  available 

TO  the  maximum  possible  extent,  our  na- 
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tlonal  goal  of  full  employment  should  be 
realized  through  creation  of  Jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate economy,  where  six  of  every  seven  Amer- 
icans now  work.  We  will  continue  the  Job 
Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS) 
program,  which  for  the  first  time  has  mobi- 
lized the  energies  of  business  and  Industry 
on  a  nationwide  scale  to  provide  training 
and  employment  to  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. We  will  develop  whatever  additional 
Incentives  may  be  necessary  to  maximize  the 
opportunities  In  the  private  sector  for  hard- 
core unemployed. 

We  will  continue  also  to  finance  the  oper- 
ation by  local  communities  of  a  wide  range 
of  training  programs  for  youth  and  retrain- 
ing for  elder  workers  whose  skills  have  be- 
came obsolete,  coupled  with  related  services 
necessary  to  enable  people  to  undertake 
training  and  accept  Jobe — ^Including  miproved 
recruitment  and  placement  services,  day-care 
centers,  and  transpKwtatlon  between  work 
and  home. 

For  tliose  who  can  work  but  cannot  find 
Jobs,  we  pledge  to  expand  public  Job  and 
job-tralnlng  programs.  Including  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  to  provide  meaningful 
employment  In  state  and  local  government 
and  nonprofit  institutions. 

For  those  who  cannot  obtain  other  em- 
ployment, the  federal  government  will  be  the 
employer  of  last  resort,  either  through  fed- 
eral assistance  to  state  and  local  projecte  or 
through  federally  sponsored  projects. 

Employment  standards 

American  workers  are  entitled  to  more 
than  the  right  to  a  Job.  They  have  the  right 
to  fair  and  safe  working  conditions  and  to 
adequate  protection  In  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment or  disability. 

In  the  last  30  years  Democratic  admin- 
istrations and  Congresses  have  enacted,  ex- 
tended and  improved  a  series  of  measures  to 
provide  safeguards  against  exploitation  and 
distress.  We  pledge  to  continue  these  efforts. 

The  minimum  standards  covering  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  must  be 
improved — 

By  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  guaran- 
tee to  assure  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  a  fairer  share  In  rising  living 
standards; 

By  extending  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  all  workers; 

By  enacting  occupational  health  and 
safety  legislation  to  assure  the  material  re- 
duction of  the  present  occupational  death 
rate  of  14,500  men  and  women  each  year, 
and  the  disabling  accident  rate  of  over  2 
million  per  year; 

By  assuring  that  the  "green  card"  worker 
does  not  depress  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  American  workers; 

By  updating  of  the  benefit  provisions  of 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers  Act. 

The  unemployment  compensation  program 
should  be  modernized  by  national  minimum 
standards  for  level  and  duration  of  benefits, 
eligibility,  and  universal  coverage. 

Older  citizens 

A  lifetime  of  work  and  effort  deserve*  a 
secure  and  satisfying  retirement. 

Benefits,  especially  minimum  benefits,  un- 
der Old  Age  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance, should  be  raised  to  overcome  present 
Inadequacies  and  thereafter  should  be  ad- 
Justed  automatically  to  refiect  Increases  In 
living  costs. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  cosits  of  prescription 
drugs. 

The  minimum  age  for  public  assistance 
should  be  lowered  to  correspond  to  the  re- 
quiremente  for  social  security. 

America's  self-employed  citizens  should 
be  encouraged  by  tax  Incentive  legislation  to 
supplement  social  security  benefite  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  employees  of  corporations  are  en- 
couraged. 
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In  addition  to  Improving  social  security,  we 
must  develop  in  each  community  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
older  citizens,  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  contribute  to  our  society  and  to  permit 
them  "to  live  In  dignity.  The  aged  must  have 
aoceae  to  better  housing  and  opportunities 
for  regular  or  part-time  employment,  com- 
munity volunteer  service,  and  cultviral  and 
recreational  activities. 

People  in  need 

Every  American  family  whose  Income  Is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  Ite  members  to  live  In 
decency  should  receive  assistance  free  of  the 
Indignities  and  uncertainties  that  still  too 
often  mar  our  present  programs.  To  support 
family  incomes  of  the  working  poor  a  num- 
ber of  new  program  proposals  have  recently 
been  developed.  A  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  relative  advantages  of  such  proposals 
deserves  the  highest  priority  attention  by  the 
next  Administration.  This  we  pledge  to  do. 

Income  payments  and  eligibility  stendards 
for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled  and 
dependent  children  should  be  determined 
and  financed  on  a  federal  basis — in  place  of 
the  present  inequitable,  under-financed 
hodge-podge  state  plans.  This  would,  among 
other  things,  assure  the  eligibility  In  all 
stetes  of  needy  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ente  who  are  now  denied  assistance  In  more 
than  half  the  stetes  as  long  as  the  father 
remains  In  the  home. 

Assistance  paymente  should  not  only  be 
brought  to  adequate  levels  but  they  should 
be  kept  adequate  by  providing  for  automatic 
adjustment  to  refiect  increases  in  living  coete. 

Congress  has  temporarily  suspended  the 
restrictive  amendment  of  1967  that  placed  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  the  number  of  dependent 
children  who  can  be  aided  In  each  stete.  We 
favor  permanent  repeal  of  that  restriction 
and  of  the  provision  requiring  mothers  of 
young  children  to  work. 

The  new  federal -state  program  we  propose 
should  provide  for  financial  incentives  and 
needed  services  to  enable  and  encourage 
adulte  on  welfare  to  seek  employment  to  the 
extent  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  make 
a  national  commitment  that  no  American 
should  have  to  go  hungry  or  undemovulshed. 
The  Democratic  Party  here  and  now  does 
make  that  commitment.  We  will  move 
rapidly  to  Implement  it  through  continued 
improvement  and  expansion  of  our  food 
programs. 

The  Democratic  Congress  this  year  has  al- 
ready enacted  legislation  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  school  lunch  and  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs,  and  shortly  will  com- 
plete action  on  legislation  now  pending  to 
expand  the  food  stamp  program.  We  will  en- 
act further  legislation  and  appropriations  to 
assure  on  a  permanent  basis  that  the  school 
lunch  program  provides  free  and  reduced- 
price  meals  to  all  needy  school  children. 

Health 

The  best  of  modern  medical  care  should  be 
made  available  to  every  American.  We  sup- 
ptMt  efforts  to  overcome  the  remaining  bar- 
riers of  distance,  poverty.  Ignorance,  and  dis- 
crimination that  separate  persons  from  ade- 
quate medical  services. 

During  the  last  eight  years  of  Democratic 
adminlstratioris,  this  nation  has  taken  giant 
steps  forward  In  assuring  life  and  health  for 
ite  citizens.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  Demo- 
crats are  determined  to  take  those  final  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  make  certain  that  every 
American,  regardless  of  economic  stattis, 
shall  live  out  his  years  without  fear  of  the 
high  costs  of  sickness. 

Through  a  partnership  of  government  and 
private  enterprise  we  must  develop  new  co- 
ordinated approaches  to  stem  the  rise  In  med- 
ical and  drug  coste  without  lowering  the 
quality  or  availability  of  medical  care.  Out- 
of-hospltal  care,  comprehensive  group  prac- 
tice arrangemente.  Increased  availability  of 
neighborhood  health  centers,  and  the  greater 
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use  of  sub-professional  aUdes  can  all  con- 
tribute to  the  lowering  of  medlc&l  coste. 

We  will  raise  the  level  of  research  in  aU 
fields  of  health,  with  special  programs  for 
development  of  the  artificial  heart  and  the 
heart  transplant  technique,  development  of 
drugs  to  treat  and  pwevent  the  recurrence  of 
heart  diseases,  expansion  of  current  task 
forces  In  cancer  research  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  inludlng  caner  of  the  lung,  deter- 
mination of  the  factors  In  mental  retardation 
and  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  develop- 
ment of  drugs  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  sui- 
cide and  construction  of  health  research  fa- 
cilities and  hospitals. 

We  must  build  new  medical,  dental  and 
medical  service  schools,  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  existing  ones,  to  train  more  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurses,  and  medical  tech- 
nicians. 

Medical  care  should  be  extended  to  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  under  the  Old  Age.  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  Act  to  the 
same  extent  and  under  the  same  system  that 
such  care  is  available  to  the  aged. 

Thousands  of  children  die,  or  are  handi- 
capped f^  life,  because  their  mothers  did  not 
receive  proper  pre-natel  medical  attention  or 
because  the  infants  were  unattended  In  the 
critical  first  days  of  life.  Maternal  and  child 
health  centers,  located  and  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  voluntary  family 
planning  Information  centers  should  be  es- 
tebllshed  throughout  the  country.  Medicaid 
programs  administered  by  the  stete  should 
have  uniform  stendards  so  that  no  mother 
or  child  Is  denied  necessary  health  services. 
Finally,  we  urge  consideration  of  a  program 
comparable  to  medicare  to  finance  pre-natel 
care  for  mothers  and  post-natel  care  for 
children  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

Veterans 

American  veterans  deserve  our  enduring 
gratitude  for  their  distinguished  service  to 
the  nation. 

In  1968  some  750,000  returning  servicemen 
win  continue  their  education  with  Increased 
benefite  under  the  new  G.I.  Bill  passed  by  an 
education-minded  Democratic  Congress.  Two 
million  disabled  veterans  and  survivors  of 
those  killed  In  action  are  receiving  larger 
pensions  and  higher  disability  paymente. 

Guided  by  the  Report  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
visory Commission,  established  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  we  will: 

Continue  a  strong  one-stop  agency  vested 
with  sole  responsibility  for  all  veterans  pro- 
grams; 

Sustain  and  upgrade  veteran  medical  serv- 
ices, expand  medical  training  In  VA  hos- 
pltels; 

Maintain  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  for  widows  and  dependente  of  vet- 
erans who  die  of  service-connected  causes,  in 
line  with  the  rise  In  earnings  and  living 
stendards; 

Assure  every  veteran  the  right  of  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery; 

Provide  Incentives  for  veterans  to  aid  their 
communities  by  serving  in  police,  fire  depart- 
mente,  educational  systems  and  ether  public 
endeavors; 

Make  veterans  and  their  widows  eligible  for 
pension  benefite  at  the  same  age  at  which 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  may  receive  old 
age  benefits. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
stendlng  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  In 
the  Senate. 

Education 

Education  Is  the  chief  instrument  for 
making  good  the  American  promise.  It  Is  in- 
dispensable to  every  man's  chance  to  achieve 
his  full  potential.  We  will  seek  to  open  edu- 
cation to  all  Americans. 

We  will  assure  equal  opportunity  to  educa- 
tion and  equal  access  to  high-quality  educa- 
tion. Our  aim  Is  to  maintain  stete-local  con- 
trol over  the  nation's  educational  system, 
with  federal  flnunclal  assistance  and  help  In 
stimulating  changes  through  demonstration 
and   technical  asslstencc.   New  concepte  of 
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education  and  training  employing  new  com- 
munication* technology  must  be  developed  to 
educate  children  and  adulta. 

Every  citizen  ha«  a  basic  right  to  as  much 
education  and  training  as  he  desires  and  can 
master— from  preschool  through  graduate 
studies— even  If  his  family  cannot  pa»  for 
this  education. 

We  will  marshal  our  naOonal  resources  to 
help  develop  and  Hnance  new  and  effective 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  educaUonally 
disadvantaged— Including  esp«nded  pre- 
school programs  to  prepare  all  young  children 
for  full  participation  In  formal  education. 
Improved  teacher  recruitment  and  training 
programs  for  Inner  city  and  rural  schools, 
the  Teacher  Corps,  assistance  to  community 
controlled  schools  to  encourage  pursuit  of 
Innovattve  practices,  university  participation 
in  research  and  operation  of  school  programs, 
a  vocational  education  system  that  will  pro- 
vide imaginative  new  ties  between  school  and 
the  world  of  work,  and  improved  and  more 
widespread  adult  education  programs. 

We  will  fully  fund  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1986 
which  provides  federal  funds  for  Improving 
education  in  schools  serving  large  nimibers 
of  students  from  low  Income  families. 

The  financial  burden  of  education  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  enrollments  spiral  and 
costs. increase.  The  home  owner's  property 
tax  burden  must  be  eased  by  Increased  levels 
of  financial  aid  by  both  the  states  and  the 
Federal  government. 

Our  rapidly  expanding  educational  fron- 
tiers require  a  redoubling  of  efforts  to  In- 
sure  the  vitality  of  a  diverse  higher  educa- 
tion system— public  and  private,  large  and 
small,  community  and  Junior  colleges  and 
great  universities.  We  also  pledge  support 
for  high  quality  graduate  and  medical  ed- 
ucation. 

We  will  enlarge  the  federal  scholarship 
program  to  remove  the  remaining  financial 
barriers  to  post- secondary  education  for  low 
income  youths,  and  increase  assistance  to 
students  in  the  form  of  repayable  loans  out 
of  future  Income.        f 

We  wlU  encourage/support  for  the  arts 
and  the  humanities,  through  the  national 
foundations  established  by  a  Democratic 
Congress  to  provide  Incentives  for  those  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  talent,  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  life,  and  make  produc- 
tive leisure  available  to  all  our  people. 

We  recommend  greater  stress  on  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  elementary  and  secondary 
curricula  to  ensure  a  proper  educational 
balance. 

Youth 
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their  Uvea.  We  will  establish  a  youth  com- 
mission involving  young  people  between  18 
and  26. 

Every  young  person  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  social  health 
of  his  community  or  to  humanitarian  serv- 
ice abroad.  The  extraordinary  experience  of 
the  Teacher  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Peace 
Corps  points  the  way  for  broadening  the  op- 
portunities for  such  voltmtary  service.  Him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  America's  youth  have 
sought  to  enlist  in  these  programs,  but  only 
tens  of  thousands  have  been  able  to  serve. 
We  will  expand  these  opportunltlee. 

The  Uvea  of  millions  of  young  men  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  requirement  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  present  system  leaves  them 
m  uncertainty  through  much  of  their  early 
manhood.  Until  our  manpower  needs  can  be 
fully  met  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  insist  upon  the  most  equl- 
table  and  Just  selection  system  that  can  be 
devised.  We  support  a  random  system  of 
selection  which  will  reduce  the  period  of 
eligibility  to  one  year,  guarantee  fair  selec- 
tion, and  remove  uncertainty. 

We  urge  review  of  draft  board  membershlpe 
to  make  them  more  representative  of  the 
communities  they  serve. 
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ENVIRONMENT,      CONSEKVATION      AND      NATURAL 
RESOUXCES 


For  generations,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
renewed  its  vitality  with  young  people  and 
new  Ideas.  Today,  yoimg  people  are  bringing 
new  vigor  and  a  deep  concern  for  social 
justice  into  the  political  process,  yet  many 
feel  excluded  from  full  participation. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  welcome  the 
bold  thinking  and  exciting  ideas  of  youth 
We  recognize,  with  deep  satisfaction,  that 
their  healthy  desire  for  participation  in  the 
democratic  system  must  lead  to  a  series  of 
reforms  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  de- 
mocracy and  a  more  open  America. 

The  Democratic  Party  takes  pride  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  todays  youth  have 
channeled  their  Interests  and  energies  into 
our  Party.  To  them,  and  to  all  young  Amer- 
icans we  pledge  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  our  Party  at  the 
local,  state,  and  national  levels.  We  call  for 
special  efforts  to  recruit  young  people  as 
candidates  for  public  office. 

We  will  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

We  favor  an  Increase  In  youth  representa- 
tion on  state  delegations  in  future  Demo- 
cratic  conventions. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  include  youth  ad- 
visors on  all  government  studies,  commis- 
sions, and  hearings  which  are  relevant  to 


These  United  States  have  undergone  200 
years   of  continuous   change   and   dramatic 
development    resulting    in    the   most   tech- 
nologically advanced  nation   In  the  World 
But  with  rapid  industrialization,  the  nation's 
air  and  water  resources  have  been  degraded 
the  public  health  and  welfare  endangered 
the  landscape  scarred  and  littered,  and  the 
very  quality  of  our  national  Ufe  Jeopardized. 

We  miost  assure  the  availability  of  a  decent 
environment  for  living,  working,  and 
relaxation. 

To  this  end,  we  pledge  our  efforts : 

To  accelerate  programs  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  nation's  waters  for 
the  protection  of  all  legitimate  water  uses 
with  special  emphasis  on  public  water  sup- 
plies, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife; 

To  extend  the  national  emission  control 
program  to  all  moving  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion; 

To  work  for  programs  for  the  effective  dis- 
posal of  wastes  of  our  modem  Industrial 
society; 

To  support  the  efforts  on  national,  state 
and  local  levels  to  preserve  the  historic  mon- 
uments and  sites  of  our  heritage; 

To  assist  m  planning  energy  production 
and  transportation  to  fit  Into  the  landscape 
to  assure  safety,  and  to  avoid  Interference 
with  more  desirable  uses  of  land  for  recrea- 
tion and  other  public  purposes; 

To  continue  to  work  toward  abating  the 
visual  pollution  that  plagues  our  land; 

To  focus  on  the  outdoor  recreation  needs 
or  those  who  live  m  congested  metropolitan 

To  continue  to  work  toward  strong  meas- 
ures for  the  reclamation  of  mined  and 
depleted  lands  and  the  conservation  of  soU. 
Public  domain 

We  pledge  continued  support  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  which  Is  re- 
viewing public  land  laws  and  policies  to  as- 
sure  maximum  opportunity  for  all  beneflical 
uses  of  the  public  lands.  Including  landa 
under  the  sea.  and  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive land  use  policy. 

We  support  sustained  yield  management  of 
our  forests,  and  expanded  research  for  con- 
trol of  forest  Insects,  dlseaae,  and  fires. 

We  plan  to  examine  the  productivity  of 
the  public  lands  in  goods,  services,  and  local 
community  prosperity,  with  a  view  to  Increas- 
Ing  such  productivity. 

We  shall  enforce  existing  federal  statutes 
governing  federal  timber. 

We  support  the  orderly  use  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  on  federal  lands. 


SeonatUm 
We  wlU  conUnue  the  vigorous  expansion 
of  the  public  recreational  domain  to  meet 
tomorrows  Increaalng  needs.  We  will  add  na 
tional  parks,  recreation  areas  and  seashores 
and  create  national  systems  of  scemc  and 
wild  rivers  and  of  trails  and  scenic  roads 
We  will  support  a  growing  wilderness  preser ' 
vatlon  system,  preservation  of  our  redwood 
forests,  and  conservation  of  marshland  ami 
estuarine  areas. 

Recognizing  that  the  bulk  of  the  task  of 
acquisition   and   development  must  be  ac 
compllshed  at  the  state  and  local  levels  we 
shall  foster  federal  assistance  to  encoursee 
such  action,  as  well  as  recreational  exp^ 
slon  by  the  private  sector    To  this  end   we 
shall   build  upon  the  landmark  Land  'and 
Water  Conservation  Pimd  Act,  which  has  as 
sured  a  foundation  of  a  recreational  herltaee 
for  future  generations.  We  will  assist  c^- 
munlties  to  rehabilitate  and  expand  inade- 
quate    and    deteriorating    urban    park   sys 
tems,   and   develop   open  space,   waterways 
and  waterfront  renovation  fadhtles. 
Resources  of  the  ocearu 
In  and  beneath  the  seas  are  resources  of 
untold  dimension  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
Recognizing  and  protecting  the  paramount 
public  Interest  in  the  seas.  Congress,  under 
democratic  leadership,  enacted  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Act  of  1966  and  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1968 
which  established  for  the  first  time  a  com-' 
prehenslve  long-range  policy  and  program  for 
the  marine  sciences.   We  pledge   to  pursue 
vigorously  the  goals  of  that  Act.  Specificallv 
we  will:  '' 

Foster  marine  application  of  new  tech- 
nology— spacecraft,  buoys,  data  networks 
and  advanced  navigation  systems— and  de- 
velop an  engineering  capability  to  work  on 
and  under  the  sea  at  any  depth; 

Encourage  development  of  underseas  re- 
sources  by  intensified  research  and  better 
weather  forecastng,  with  recognition  to  the 
coastal.  Insular  and  other  Uttoral  states  of 
their  unique  interest  and  reeponsibility; 

Foster  an  extensive  program  of  oceanologlc 
research  and  development,  financed  by  a  por- 
tton  of  the  mineral -royalty  receipts  from  the 
outer  continental  shelf; 

Accelerate  public  and  private  programs  for 
the  development  of  food  and  other  marine 
resources  to  meet  world-wide  malnutrition 
to  create  new  Industries,  and  to  utilize  under- 
employed manpower  Uvlng  near  the  water- 
front; 

Promote  our  fisheries  by  providing  incen- 
tives for  private  investment  enforcing  our 
I2-mlle  fishing  zone,  and  discouraging  other 
nations  from  excessive  territorial  and  fishery 
claims; 

Conclude  an  appropriate  Ocean  Space 
Treaty  to  secure  rules  and  agreements  that 
WlU  faciUtate  public  and  private  investment. 
guarantee  security  of  Investment  and  en- 
courage efficient  and  orderly  development  of 
the  seas'  resources. 


THX   GOVERNMENT 

In  the  coming  four  years,  the  Democratic 
President  and  Democratic  Congress  will  give 
priority  to  slmplfylng  and  streamlining  the 
processes  of  government,  particularly  in  the 
management  of  the  great  innovative  pro- 
grams  enacted  in  the  igeo's. 

The  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  is  the  largest  and  most  complicated 
enterprise  in  the  world,  with  programs  dis- 
tributed among  160  separate  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  boards.  This  massive 
operation  contributes  to  and  often  results  in 
duplication,  administrative  confusion,  and 
delay. 

We  WlU  seek  to  streamline  this  machinery 
by  improving  coordination  and  management 
of  federal  programs. 

We  realize  that  government  must  develop 
the  capacity  to  anticipate  problems.  We  sup- 
port a  thorough  study  of  agency  operations 
to  determine  priorities  for  governmental  ac- 
tion and  spending,  for  examination  of  the 
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structure  of  these  agencies,  and  for  establish- 
ing more  systematic  means  of  attacking  our 
nation's  problems. 

We  recognize  that  citizen  participation  in 
government  is  most  meaningful  at  the  levels 
of  government  cloeest  to  the  people.  For 
that  reason,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
developing  a  true  partnership  between  state, 
local,  and  Federal  governments,  with  each 
carrying  Its  share  of  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative load.  We  acknowledge  the  tre- 
mendous strides  made  by  President  John- 
son In  strengthening  Federal-State  relations 
through  open  communication  with  the  gov- 
ernors and  local  officials,  and  we  pledge  to 
continue  and  expand  on  this  significant  ef- 
fort. 

The  complexities  of  Federal-state-local  re- 
lationships m\ist  be  simplified,  so  that  states 
and  local  communities  receiving  federal  aid 
will  have  maximum  freedom  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  programs  suited  to  their  own  par- 
ticular needs.  To  give  states  and  communities 
greater  flexibility  in  their  programs,  we  will 
combine  individual  grant  programs  into 
broader  categories. 

As  the  economy  grows,  it  is  the  federal 
revenue  system  that  responds  most  quickly, 
yet  It  may  be  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments whose  responslbilltiee  mount  most 
rapidly.  To  help  states  and  cities  meet  their 
fiscal  challenges,  we  must  seek  new  methods 
for  states  and  local  governments  to  share  in 
federal  revenues  while  retaining  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  their  own  priorities  and 
for  operating  their  own  programs.  To  this 
end,  we  will  seek  out  new  and  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  government  to  assure  that  our 
Federal  system  does.  In  fact.  deUver  to  the 
people  the  services  for  which  they  are  paying. 

Public   employees 

The  Democratic  administration  has  moved 
vigorously  in  the  past  eight  years — particu- 
larly with  regard  to  pay  scalest — o  Improve 
the  conditions  of  pubUc  service. 

We  support: 

A  federal  service  that  rewards  new  ideas 
and  leadership; 

Continued  emphasis  on  education  and 
training  programs  for  public  employees,  be- 
fore and  during  their  service; 

Parity  of  government  salaries  with  private 
Industry; 

A  proper  respect  for  the  privacy  and  inde- 
pendence of  federal  employees; 

Equal  opportunities  for  career  advance- 
ment; 

Continued  appUcation  of  the  principles  of 
collective  bargaining  to  federal  employment; 

Encouragement  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  continue  to  upgrade  their  personnel 
systems  in  terms  of  pay  scales  and  training; 

Interchange  of  employees  between  federal 
and  state  government. 

Elections 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  growing  costs  of 
political  participation  In  our  country  and 
the  consequent  reliance  of  political  parties 
and  candidates  on  large  contributors,  and 
we  want  to  assure  full  public  information 
on  campaign  expenditures.  To  encourage 
citizen  participation  we  urge  that  limited 
campaign  contributions  be  made  deductible 
as  credit  from  the  federal  Income  tax. 

We  fully  recognize  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote  in  all  elections.  We  urge  that 
due  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of 
Presidential  primaries  throughout  the  na- 
tion. We  urge  reform  of  the  electoral  college 
and  election  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
votes  of  the  people  are  fully  reflected. 

We  urge  all  levels  of  our  Party  to  assume 
leadership  in  removing  all  remaining  barriers 
to  voter  registration. 

We  will  also  seek  to  eliminate  dlsenfran- 
chlsement  of  voters  who  change  residence 
during  an  election  year. 

The  District  of  Columbia 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  nation's  capt- 
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tal  has  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century 
the  strong  leadership  provided  by  a  mayor- 
council  form  of  government.  This,  however. 
Is  no  substitute  for  an  independent  and  fis- 
cally autonwnous  District  government.  We 
support  a  Federally  funded  Charter  Commis- 
sion— controlled  by  D.C.  residents — to  deter- 
mine the  most  appropriate  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  District,  and  the  prompt  imple- 
mentation of  the  Oommlsalon's  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Democratic  Party  supports  full  citi- 
zenship for  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
grant  such  citizenship  through  voting  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  Until  this  can  be 
done  we  propose  non-voting  representation. 
Puerto  Rico 

In  accordance  with  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  expressed  their  will  to  con- 
tinue In  permanent  union  with  the  U.S. 
through  Commonwealth  status.  We  pledge 
our  continued  support  to  the  growth  of  the 
Commonwealth  status  which  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  overwhelmingly  approved  last 
year. 

Vir0n  Islands  and  Guam 

We  favor  an  elected  governor  and  a  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  and 
will  consider  methods  by  which  American 
citizens  resldliig  in  American  territories  can 
participate  in  Presidential  elections. 

JUSTICE    AND    LAW 

We  are  firm  in  our  commitment  that  equal 
Justice  under  law  shall  be  denied  to  no  one. 
The  duty  of  government  at  evey  level  is  the 
safety  and  security  of  its  people.  Yet  the  fact 
and  fear  of  crime  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  today.  The  entire  nation  is 
united  in  its  concern  over  crime,  In  all  forms 
and  wherever  it  occurs.  America  must  move 
aggressively  to  reduce  crime  and  its  causes. 

Democratic  Presidents,  governors  and  local 
government  officials  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  equal  Justice  under  law  shall  re- 
main the  American  creed.  Those  who  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  undermine  that 
creed.  Anyone  who  breaks  the  law  must  be 
held  accountable.  Organized  crime  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  way  of  life,  nor  can  individual 
crime  or  acts  of  violence  be  permitted. 

As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  the 
two  fundamental  questions  confronting  the 
American  people  are : 

"How  can  we  as  a  people  end  the  resort 
to  violence  while  we  build  a  better  society? 

"How  can  the  nation  realize  the  promise 
of  a  single  society — one  nation  Indivisible — 
which  yet  remains  unfulfilled?" 

This  platform  commits  the  Democratic 
Party  to  seek  resolution  of  these  questions. 

We  pledge  a  vigorous  and  sustained  cam- 
paign against  lawlessness  in  all  its  forms — 
organized  crime,  white  collar  crime,  rioting, 
and  other  violations  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  others.  We  will  further  this  campaign  by 
attack  on  the  root  causes  of  crime  and 
disorder. 

Under  the  recent  enactments  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  we  will  continue  and  Increase 
federal  financial  support  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  states  and  their  local 
governments  to : 

Increase  the  numbers,  raise  the  pay.  and 
Improve  the  training  of  local  police  officers; 

Reduce  delays  and  congestion  in  our 
criminal  courts; 

Rehabilitate  and  supervise  convicted  of- 
fenders, to  return  offenders  to  useful,  decent 
lives,  and  to  protect  the  public  against  ha- 
bitual criminals; 

Develop  and  deploy  the  most  advanced 
and  effective  techniques  and  equipment  for 
the  public  safety; 

Assure  the  availability  in  every  metropoU- 
tan  area  of  quick,  balanced,  coordinated  con- 
trol forces,  with  ample  manpower,  thoroughly 
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trained  and  properly  equipped  to  suppress 
rioting; 

Encourage  responsible  and  competent  civic 
associations,  and  business  and  labor  groups 
to  cooperate  with  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  new  efforts  to  combat  organised  crime, 
build  community  support  for  police  work, 
and  assist  In  rehabilitating  convicted  offend- 
ers— and  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
encourage  our  police  to  cooperate  with  any 
such  groups  and  to  establish  links  of  com- 
munication with  every  element  of  the  public 
they  serve,  building  confidence  and  respect; 
Establish  and  maintain  open  and  respon- 
sive channels  of  commxinlcatlon  between  the 
public  and  the  police  through  creative  police- 
community  relations  programs: 

Develop  innovative  programs  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

Promote  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
effective  federal,  state  and  local  gun  control 
legislation. 

In  all  these  efforts,  our  aim  is  to  strength- 
en state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
so  that  they  can  do  their  Jobe.  In  addition, 
the  federal  government  has  a  clear  respon- 
slbiUty  for  national  action.  We  have  accepted 
that  responsibUity  and  will  continue  to  ac- 
cept  It  with    these   specific   objectives: 

Prompt  and  effective  federal  support,  upon 
request  of  appropriate  authorities,  to  sup- 
press rioting:  Improvement  of  the  capebUl- 
tles  of  all  agencies  of  law  enforcement  and 
Justice — the  police,  the  military,  the  courts — 
to  handle  more  effectively  problems  attend- 
ing riots; 

A  concentrated  campaign  by  the  Federal 
government  to  wipe  out  organized  crime:  by 
employment  of  additional  Federal  investiga- 
tors and  prosecutors,  by  computerizing  the 
present  system  of  collecting  Information,  by 
enlarging  the  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance teams  to  work  with  the  state*  and  local 
governments  that  request  assistance  in  this 
fight,  by  launching  a  nationwide  program 
for  the  country's  business  and  labor  leederj 
to  alert  them  to  the  problems  of  organized 
crime; 

Intensified  enforcement,  research,  and  edu- 
cation to  protect  the  public  from  narcotics 
and  other  damaging  drugs:  by  review  of  fed- 
eral narcotics  laws  for  loopholes  and  diffi- 
culties of  enforcement:  by  increased  surveil- 
lance of  the  entire  drug  traffic;  through 
negotiations  with  those  foreign  nations 
which  grow  and  manufacture  the  bulk  of 
drug  derivatives; 

Vigorous  federal  leadership  to  assist  and 
coordinate  state  and  local  enforcement  ef- 
forts, and  to  ensure  that  all  communities 
benefit  from  the  resources  and  knowledge 
essential  to  the  fight  on  crime; 

Further  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  crime  com- 
mission. 

Creation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  model  system  of  criminal  Justice. 

Federal  research  and  development  to  bring 
to  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  Justice  the  full  potential 
of  the  scientific  revolution. 

In  fighting  crime  we  must  not  foster  in- 
justice. Lawlessness  cannot  be  ended  by  cur- 
tailing the  hard-won  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  right  of  privacy  must  be  safe- 
guarded. Court  procedures  must  be  ex- 
pedited. Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied. 
A  respect  for  civil  peace  requires  also  a 
proper  respect  for  the  legitimate  means  of 
expressing  dissent.  A  democratic  society  wel- 
comes criticism  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
Freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly  and  as- 
sociation, together  with  free  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  are  among  the  legitimate  means 
to  achieve  change  in  a  democratic  society. 
But  when  the  dissenter  resorts  to  violence, 
he  erodes  the  Institutions  and  values  which 
are  the  underpinnings  of  our  democratic 
society.  We  must  not  and  will  not  tolerate 
violence. 
As   President   Johnson   has   stated.    'Our 
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ttet  l»  to  rise  above  the  debate  between  the 
Tlghta  of  the  Individual  and  the  rights  of 
society  by  securing  the  rights  of  both." 

We  freely  admit  that  the  years  we  live  In 
are  years  of  turbulence.  But  the  wisdom  of 
history  has  something  hopeful  to  Bay  about 
times  like  these.  It  tells  us  that  the  giant 
American  nation,  on  the  move  with  giant 
strides,  has  never  moved — and  can  never 
move — In  silence. 

We  are  an  acting,  doing,  feeling  people. 
We  are  a  people  whose  deepest  emoUons  are 

the  source  of  the  creative  noise  we  make 

precisely  because  of  our  ardent  desire  for 
unity,  otir  wish  for  peace,  our  longing  for 
concord,  our  demand  for  Justice,  our  hope 
for  material  well  being,  our  Impulse  to  move 
always  toward  a  more  perfect  union. 

In   that   never-ending   quest,    we   are   all 
partners  together — the  IndustrlalUt  and  the 
banker,  the  workman  and  the  storekeeper, 
the  farmer  and  the  scientist,  the  celrk  and 
the  engineer,  the  teacher  and  the  student, 
the  clergyman  and  the  writer,  the  men  of 
all  colors  and  of  all  the  different  generations. 
The  American  dream  Is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  political  party.  But  we  sub- 
mit that  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the 
chief  Instrument  of  orderly  progress  In  our 
time.  As   heirs   to  the  longest  tradition  of 
any  poUtlcal  party  on  earth,  we  Democrats 
Jiave  heen  trained  over  the  generations  to  be 
a  part»  x>f  builders.  And  that  experience  has 
taught  us  that  America  builds  best  when  It 
Is  called  upon  to  build  greatly. 

We  sound  that  call  anew.  With  the  active 
consent  of  the  American  people,  we  wUl 
prove  anew  that  freedom  la  best  secured  by 
a  government  that  Is  responsive  and  com- 
passionate and  committed  to  Justice  and  the 
rule  of  law. 


BtoToaiTT  Refost  on  How  To  End  the  Wah 

IH  VtETNAM 

Nearly  200,000  American  men  have  been 
^ualtles  In  Vietnam  and  26,000  have  died 
The  United  States  has  spent  more  than  one 
hundred  bllUon  dollars.  This  war  has  cost  us 
heavily  In  human  life  and  In  all  the  resources 
we  so  badly  need  to  rebuild  our  cities  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans 
and  to  meet  our  other  obligations  around  'ae 
world.  Discarding  Judgment  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  we  must  now  act  to  secure 
and  enrich  our  own  future  by  bringing  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  a  swift  conclusion.  It  Is  to 
this  cause  of  early  peace  that  the  Democratic 
Party  now  commits  Itself. 

Nor  can  we  be  content  with  the  vague  and 
ambiguous  statements  which  mark  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party.  For  a  mean- 
ingful pledge  of  peace  also  demands  the 
courage  to  make  commitments  to  thoee  con- 
crete and  specific  acts  moet  likely  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  conflict  and  destruction  We 
have  taken  so  many  risks  for  war;  we  must 
now  take  some  for  peace. 

That  war  must  be  ended  now.  It  will  not 
be  ended  by  a  nUUtary  victory,  surrender  or 
unilateral  withdrawal  by  either  side:  It  can- 
not   be    ended   by    further   VS.   escalation, 
either  Increasing  our  troops.  Introducing  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  extending  the  conflict  geo- 
graphically. It  must  therefore  be  ended  by 
a  fair  and  realistic  compromise  settlement 
Although  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  complex 
the  steps  towards  peace  can  be  simply  stated' 
Plrst,     an     unconditional     end     to     all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  while  continuing 
to  provide.  In  the  South,  all  necessary  air 
and  other  support  for  American  troops. 

Second,  we  will  then  negotiate  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  forces  and  all 
North  Vietnamese  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. This  should  be  a  phased  withdrawal 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Third,  we  will  encourage  our  South  Viet- 
namese alUee  to  negotiate  a  political  recon- 
dilation  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
looking  toward  a  government  which  Is 
broadly  representative  of  these  and  all  ele- 
ments In  South  Vietnamese  society.  The  «pe- 
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dflc  shape  of  this  reconclUatlon  will  be  a 
matter  for  decision  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
spurred  to  action  by  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  prop  of  American  miUtary  support 
wlU  soon  be  gone.  In  addition,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  assume  Increasing  respon- 
sibility for  the  resolution  of  the  conflict,  and 
full  responsibility  for  determining  their  own 
political  destiny.  We  will,  of  course,  extend 
economic  and  other  assistance  to  help  re- 
build in  peace  the  society  which  has  been 
ravaged  by  war. 

Fourth,  to  reduce  American  casualties  and 
the  suffering  of  Vietnamese  civilians  we  will 
lower  the  level  of  violence  by  reducing  offen- 
8  ve  operations  in  the  Vietnamese  country- 
side, thus  enabling  an  early  withdrawal  of 
a  significant  number  of  our  troops  We  will 
of  course,  at  all  times  continue  to  provide 
all  necessary  military  support  In  the  South 
fore       *'"**'*°  troops  confronted  by  hoetUe 

In  thU  way  we  can  eliminate  all  foreign 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  Our  troops  will 
leave  and  those  of  North  Vietnam  win  also 
depart  It  will  be  up  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  achieve  a  political  and  social  reconciliation 

seek  to  enlist  the  participation  of  Interna- 
tional authority  to  guarantee  troop  wlth- 
nnmf.  ,  '^,'^    **"*    granting    of    asylum    to 

antir,n«t."/K*5f*'''  '^"'  "^^  "^  reasonably 
anticipate  that  as  we  leave,  the  Vietnamese 
wll  be  well  on  their  way  to  a  solution  of 
whirh  !^  problems,  and  a  government  In 
which  all  can  have  a  share  of  power  and 
responsibility.  i~wer  ana 

We  are  also  resolved  to  have  no  more  Viet- 
nams.  We  accept  as  basic  each  nation's  right 
«^t^r^  lt«  political,  economic  and  social 

^hr^a„  *'''^^  everywhere  wlU  be  expressed 
through  economic  and  technical  assistance 
^edomlnately  under  International  auspice 
We  shall  neither  assume  the  role  of  the 
worlds  policeman,  nor  lend  our  support  to 
corrupt  oppressive  regimes  unwilling  to  work 
for^entlal  reforms  and  lacking  the  consent 

^h.^.r.i??^''?***-  ^^"^  »"•  ^e  Shall  avoid 
the  unilateral  use  of  military  means  where 
the  issues  are  poUtlcal  m  nature  and  our 
national  security  u  not  Involved. 
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Finest  Gardener  m  Wohld 

If  one  wants  a  garden  badly  enoueh  hn 
can  beg  or  borrow  enough  soil  to  have  onl 
a  retired  Charlotte  resident  says 

"I  Just  couldn't  sit  down  and  do  nothin» 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  says  S.  Edwin  Rich 
ardson  of  1313  Effingham  Dr.,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  Associated  Transport. 

"And  I  didn't  have  any  yard  at  all  for  » 
garden."  "^  ■ 

He  went  begging.  An  alley  running  behind 
the  south  side  of  Elon  Street  had  a  lone 
strip  of  grass  and  weeds  between  it  and  home 
fences.  A  couple  of  homes  had  yards  in  which 
there  were  fair-sized  plots  of  brambles  and 
weeds. 

He  visited  each  homeowner  on  that  side  of 
Elon  and  ask  if  he  could  plant  the  areas 
that  weren't  being  used  for  grass  or  other 
things. 

One  woman  gave  him  permission  to  plant 
an  area  about  30  feet  by  30  feet  all  the  vav 
to  the  alley  ditch  behind  her  home 

A  neighbor  says,  "We  think  he  must  be 
about  the  finest  gardener  In  the  world  He's 
taken  some  real  eyesore  places  back  there 
(along  the  alley)  and  made  them  beautiful 
and  productive.  All  of  us  on  the  block  think 
he  deserves  some  recognition." 

He  has  squash,  green  beans  already  being 
picked  and  eaten,  potatoes,  butterbeans  half 
runner  beans,  beets,  onions,  carrots,  toma- 
toes, and  okra. 

He  and  neighbors  have  been  digging  and 
eating  some  of  the  new  potatoes. 

"My  system  for  planting  potatoes  is  a 
simple  one,"  says  Richardson.  "I  fertilize  the 
bed,  hill  it  up  as  I  set  the  seed  potatoes  and 
then  cover  the  entire  bed  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  leaves. 

"This  mulch  holds  moisture  and  keep* 
down  weeds.  The  potatoes  really  thrive." 

Richardson,  whose  home  Is  about  one  and 
one  half  blocks  from  his  garden,  gives  what 
he  grows  to  his  neighbors. 

"The  object  of  the  garden  Is  to  give  me 
food  and  keep  me  busy.  It  Isn't  to  make 
money  with." 

Sometimes  someone  will  make  a  donation 
This  goes  Into  the  fertilizer  and  soravine 
fund,  he  said.  ' 


FINEST  GARDENER  IN   WORLD 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

v^'"/^^-  ^-  Speaker.  earUer  this 
"^o  V  ^ «  °*^*  *  newsletter  entitled. 
Are  You  Hungry."  in  it  I  stated  that 
no  one  need  be  hungry  this  summer  or 
winter.  I  emphasize  the  need  of  plant- 
ing a  garden.  f  «"ii- 

In  Japan.  I  have  seen  the  people 
gattier  sand  and  dirt  from  the  s^te 
and  place  it  m  hoUow  rocks  and  boxes 
and  have  strawberries  a^  large  as  aS 

I  received  hundreds  of  letters  request- 
ing  agriculture  bulletins  on  growing  veg- 
etables and  flowers.  Several  requests 
came  from  those  living  In  our  larger 
cities  asking  about  planting  small  roof 
gardens.  The  Agriculture  Department 
does  have  bulletins  on  growmrvegetS- 
bles  mdoors  and  on  rooftops 

n.'^  *°'^®'"  ***y  *  splendid  article  was 
called  to  my  attention  which  appeared 

P^  i^^\^  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 
The  article  follows: 


A  POLITICIAN'S  BEQUEST 

HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OP   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  Herald  Record  of 
Mlddletcwn.  N.Y.,  on  June  24,  1969.  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  made  shortly 
before  his  death  by  the  former  distin- 
giilshed  mayor  of  Middletown,  John  N. 
Botens.  on  the  subject  of  political 
activity. 

A  Politician's  Beqttest 
The  late  John  N.  Botens  was  a  politician, 
and  he  gloried  In  the  label. 

Just  a  few  weeks  before  his  untimely 
death,  the  former  mayor  of  Middletown 
turned  to  his  colleague  in  Port  Jervis,  Jack 
C.  Harford,  and  urged  him  to  insert  a  few 
paragraphs  Into  a  speech  Mr.  Harford  was  to 
deliver  throughout  the  area  in  his  capacity 
of  district  governor  of  Klwanls. 

Mr.  Harford  took  down  the  words  Mr. 
Botens  offered,  and  Is  fulfilling  his  promise 
by  including  them  in  the  speech  he  has  been 
giving  to  local  Klwanls  clubs. 

We  think  the  Botens  credo  deserves  wider 
circulation.  We  offer  It  aa  today's  editorial 
thought  with  respect  for  the  author  and  in 
admiration  of  his  philosophy. 
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"It  has  become  the  fashion  In  too  many 
quarters  to  consider  partisan  politics  or  po- 
litical acrtlvity  as  degrading.  The  very  word 
'politician'  is  widely  used  as  a  derogatory 
term,  connoting  a  person  of  little  fixed  prin- 
ciple, small  appetite  for  hard  work,  and  a 
basic  lack  of  honesty. 

"In  my  opinion,  not  only  are  these  views 
wrong,  but  their  prevalence  is  desperately 
dangerous  to  our  democratic  process.  Demo- 
cratic government  is  eesentlally  an  articu- 
lated consensus  of  the  majority  of  Its 
citizens. 

'Considering  all  this  to  be  true.  It  Is  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate  the  low  estate  in 
which  political  activity  is  held  by  many  peo- 
ple. Nor  Is  Indifference  or  apathy  any  better. 
It  all  amounts  to  an  abdication  by  people  of 
their  own  rights  and  also  of  their  own 
interests. 

"Thoee  who  do  not  participate  in  their  own 
governing  affairs  have  little  grounds  to  com- 
plain about  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing. Those  who  are  trying  are  aware  that  the 
wiUlng^eas  of  the  people  to  spend  time  and 
exert  effort  for  public  purposes  determines 
the  success  of  democracy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  NEEDED  FOR  TRIL- 
LION DOLLAR  ECONOMY 


CAUTION   REGARDING  ANDERSON- 
COHELAN  MIRV  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  dispatched  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  following  letter : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1969. 
Re    Anderson-Cohelan     MIRV    moratorium 
resolutions. 
Dear  Coixeagtte:  With  due  respect  to  the 
authors  of  the  above  captioned  resolutions 
in  which  you  have  been  asked  to  Join.  I  wish 
to  caution  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  President  has  not  requested  them 
and  already  has  authority  to  engage  in  a 
moratorium  if  It  would  (a)  be  provident  to 
do  so.  and  (b)  expedite  negotiations. 

(2)  Past  experience  with  arms  control 
moratoria  has  been  bad.  The  extended  nu- 
clear test  moratorium  Indulged  in  during 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations  failed 
to  expedite  the  talks,  siicceeded  in  seriously 
hampering  U.S.  weapons  progress,  and  failed 
to  halt  Soviet  progress.  The  Soviets  used  the 
moratorium  as  a  screen  behind  which  to 
prepare  for  extensive  testing  and  renounced 
it  when  ready  to  test. 

(3)  MIRV  is  no  strange  new  terror  weapon 
or  unbalancing  shocker  bursting  on  the 
scene.  Rather,  It  is  an  expected  and  antici- 
pated progression  in  missilery  of  sturprise  to 
no  one  familiar  with  defense  of  nuclear 
strategy.  Nor  Is  it  a  first-strike  weapon.  A 
first-strike  posture  is  not  achievable  by  any 
single  weapons  system.  Rather,  it  is  a  factor 
of  the  overall  strategic  balance  between  na- 
tions. 

(4)  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  have 
tested  MIRV  and  no  one  can  say  without 
good  results.  Deployment  might  be  made 
without  further  tests.  A  moratorium  on  MIRV 
testing  could  be  futile.  A  moratorltun  on 
MIRV  deployment  could  not  be  policed  be- 
cause neither  side  can  see  inside  the  other's 
ICBMs.  Under  the  cdrcumstances  about  the 
only  moratoriiun  that  makes  sense  would  be 
on  further  deployment  of  ICBMs.  which,  to 
an  extent,  is  subject  to  surveillance.  No- 
body is  suggesting  the  latter.  It  would  be 
meaningful  as  to  both  sides.  Therefore,  one 
would  not  accept  it.  That  is  the  reason  no- 
body is  suggesting  it. 

Respectfully, 

Craig  Hosmeh, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  occasion  to  address  the  New  Eng- 
land Distributive  Education  Conference 
which  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Msissachusetts. 

Miss  Jean  E.  Swantee,  of  the  Wake- 
field Daily  Item,  carried  an  excellent  re- 
port of  this  meeting  and  I  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  today. 

Mr.  Prank  Cyr,  coordinator  of  the  dis- 
tributive education  project,  deserves  the 
highest  tribute  for  arranging  this  infor- 
mative assembly  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  has  performed  a  notable 
service  by  making  its  facilities  available 
for  the  conference. 

The  article  follows: 
New    Emphasis    on    Vocational    Education 

needed  for  Trillion  Dollar  Economy 
(By  Jean  E.  Swantee) 

"The  United  States  must  place  a  whole 
new  emphasis  on  vocational  education  If  we 
are  to  have  the  manpower  to  sustain  a  tril- 
lion-dollar economy  by  mld-1871."  Cong. 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl  of  nunols  told  educators 
assembled  in  Amherst  last  night. 

U.S.  Rep.  Puclnskl,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  R^resentatlves  for  nearly  12  years  and 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  made  this  statement  in  opening 
his  keynote  address  to  the  second  annual 
New  England  Distributive  Education  Confer- 
ence being  held  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts June  5,  6  and  7. 

The  Congressman,  In  an  excluidve  Inter- 
view, said  that  vocational  education  has 
come  close  to  assuming  the  proportions  of 
a  crusade  with  him  because  of  his  beUef 
that  the  one  real  danger  to  our  economy  lies 
in  the  lack  of  properly  trained  personnel. 

He  said.  too.  that  if  American  education 
Is  to  be  saved,  this  salvation  rests  In  the 
hands  of  the  vocational  educators. 

U.S.  Rep.  Puclnskl  told  the  assembled 
group  of  new,  prospective  or  currently  ac- 
tive distributive  education  teachers  that  the 
U.S.  economy  has  already  exceeded  the  $020 
billion  mark  and  that  D.E.  is  "the  most  im- 
portant of  all  vocational  education  disci- 
plines because  It  must  train  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  move  the  gfoods  to  keep  the 
economy  going." 

"Millions  of  Americans  who  produced 
goods  In  this  country,"  he  stressed,  "are  to- 
tally reliant  on  thoee  In  distributive  educa- 
tion who  devise  the  means  and  techniques 
for  moving  the  finished  product  from  fac- 
tory to  consumer." 

Throughout  his  address.  Rep.  Puclnskl 
emphasized  the  need  for  more  meaningful 
education  for  young  people  today  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  \inrest  on  college  campuses  and 
In  high  schools. 

He  warned  that  "unless  we  give  vocational 
educators  the  funds  to  make  education 
meaningful,  we  will  continue  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  turmoil  In  American  Schools." 

"Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions have  recommended  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars less  for  vocational  education  than  Con- 
gress authorized  for  1970,  he  pointed  out. 
"Congress  last  year  authorized  $766  million 
of  federal  aid  to  vocational  education  and 
both  administrations  are  recommending 
that  only  $279  million  be  appropriated." 

"This  ^hort  changing  of  vocational  edu- 
cation Is  an  Invitation  to  disaster  In  Ameri- 
can   education,"    he    warned.    "Millions    of 
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young  people  are  graduating  from  (or  drop- 
ping out  of)  high  school,  totally  unprepared 
for  the  wcM-ld  of  work  .  .  .  most  dont  even 
know  how  to  apply  for  a  Job." 

As  chairman  of  the  Oeneral  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  started  hearings  on 
the  unrest  In  the  nation's  high  schools 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Puclnskl  la  well  aware  of 
the  educational   crises  facing  the  country. 

He  cited  a  recent  study  which  showed  that 
60  percent  of  the  high  schools  In  America 
have  experienced  some  form  of  disorder  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  the  last  year 
and  said  that  the  people  at  this  conference 
held  "the  key  to  making  education  meaning- 
ful and  reducing  the  cavise  of  this  unrest." 

If  these  educators  faUed  In  this  task,  the 
whole  nation  wotild  fall,  he  warned,  pre- 
dicting somberly  that  "we  can  expect  even 
more  serious  upheaval  on  American  college 
campuses  when  the  present  group  of  high 
school  graduates  arrive  next  fall  because,  to 
a  great  extent,  these  young  people  have  been 
disillusioned  with  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received  at  the  high  school 
level." 

"All  over  the  country,"  he  said,  "taxpayers 
are  rejecting  school  bond  Issues  because  they 
are  disenchanted  with  the  kind  of  education 
youngsters  are  getting.  Only  by  developing 
occupational  training  courses  to  give  educa- 
tion more  relevancy  to  the  world  of  work 
can  we  hope  to  reverse  this  downward 
trend." 

Rep.  Puclnskl  also  noted  that  one  obstacle 
to  this  reversal  Is  the  Insistence  of  the  tra- 
ditional academicians  on  teaching  all  young- 
sters college  preparatory  coursee  when  only 
20  percent  of  high  school  graduates  today 
actually  complete  college. 

Of  thoee  who  do  complete  college,  a  large 
p>ercentage  have  been  exposed  to  vocational 
education  training  during  their  high  school 
careers,  he  said,  reiterating  his  belief  that 
much  of  the  problem  which  exists  in  educa- 
tion is  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
school  currlculums  and  the  working  wrold. 

Fred  Rockett,  distributive  education  co- 
ordinator for  Wakefield  High  School,  who  la 
attending  the  conference,  said  that  Cong. 
Puclnskl  received  a  standing  ovation  from 
the  educators  who  had  listened  appreciatively 
to  his  dynamic  and  perceptive  presentation. 


PATRIOTISM— THE   VOICE   OP   THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of  louisiaha 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  daily  from  a  motley  col- 
lection of  leftists,  pacifists,  do-gooders, 
and  assorted  bleeding  hearts  about  the 
Inhumanity  of  asking  young  men  to 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  it  is  good  to 
hear  the  views  of  mature  men  who  have 
served  our  flag  in  combat  in  the  far 
comers  of  the  earth.  These  are  men  who 
know,  and  who  have  earned  the  right  to 
speak. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  In- 
clude a  resolution  from  the  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  Post  No.  1507,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Broomall,  Pa.,  following 
my  remarks: 

RSSOLtmON 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has,  since  its  Inception,  strlved  for 
the  downfall  of  our  capitalistic  system  and 

Whereas  the  USSR  has,  without  abate- 
ment, conducted  espionage  activities  In  the 
highest  echelons  of  our  government  and 

Whereas  despite  findings  by  duly  consti- 
tuted   congressional    committees    and    sub- 
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ooDunltteea  aa  to  the  activities  of  persons  in 
gOTemmental  raiploy,  both  In  the  civilian 
and  military,  elected  and  appointed,  no  de- 
finitive remedial  course  of  action  has  been 
undertaken  and 

Whereas  despite  Soviet  aid  to  the  Viet 
Cong  enemy  In  military  hardware  and  re- 
lated supplies,  our  government  continues  to 
grovel  before  the  USSR  and  seeks  a  further- 
ance of  trade,  aid  and  social  contact  with 
dUaens  of  that  dictatorship  even  while  our 
servicemen  are  being  killed  and  maimed  by 
said  war  materiel  and 

Whereas  our  government's  "appropriate  re- 
aponae"  to  increased  acts  of  terror  by  the 
Viet  Oong  enemy  tncludea  free  and  unfet- 
tered use  of  the  major  port  of  Haiphong 
thereby  permitting  the  enemy  war  machine 
to  be  nurtured  and  replenished:  and 

Whereas  the  USSR  Trawler  "fishing"  fleet 
oonalatently  encroaches  upon  our  territorial 
limits  and  conducts  electronic  s\irvelllance 
by  so  doing  and,  from  time  to  time,  purpose- 
ly harasses  our  merchant  and  naval  vessels: 
and 

Whereas  there  eslsts  no  hard  evidence 
that  we  have  so  much  as  hurled  a  spit  ball 
in  defiance  of  this  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
the  USSR  trawler  "fishing"  fleet: 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  that  a  message  of 
Congn^tuJatlons  be  sent  to  the  Captain  and 
<yew  otthe  tankshlp  U.S.S.  Esao  Honduras 
for  ramming  and  sinking  one  of  the  USSR 
Trawler  "Ashing"  fleet. 

It  la  understood  by  the  membership  of 
this  Poet  that  said  ramming  and  sinking 
of  the  Trawler  may  well  have  been  accidental 
and  that  the  management  of  the  Standard 
OH  Company  of  New  Jersey  undoubtedly  took 
a  very  dim  view  of  the  deed  since  the  mem- 
bership is  aware  of  the  Rockefeller  tie  In 
with  Cyrua  Eaton  in  commercial  ventures 
said  to  include  increased  trade  with  the 
Soviet  enemy,  but  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  management  of  said  Captain's 
employer  corporaUon,  we  feel  that  at  long  last 
and  for  once,  aocldently  or  not,  a  well  de- 
served blow  for  liberty  has  been  effectuated 
and  that  oongratulations  for  the  fait  ac- 
compli are  in  order. 

This  resolution  was  voted  upon  and  passed 
at  a  regularly  stated  monthly  meeting  of  said 
VyW  Poet  1607,  of  BroomaU.  Pennsylvania, 
on  Monday  the  24th  day  of  March  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Nine  and  the  Post  Ad- 
jutant was  duly  authorized  and  directed  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Captain 
and  noble  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Esso  Honduras 
and  others. 

OsoRGX  F.  Johnson, 
Senior  Vice  Commander. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tiona,  even  if  the  ABM  worked  perfectly 
and  there  was  no  physical  destruction 
after  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Prof.  E.  J.  Stemglass,  a  member  of 
the  department  of  radiology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  along  with  a  computer 
analysis  which  shows  remarkable  cor- 
relation of  excess  infant  mortality  in 
the  United  States  with  the  average  con- 
tent of  radioactive  strontium-90  In  milk. 
This  suggests  an  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  defensive  system  with 
nonnuclear  interceptors  rather  than  de- 
ployment of  the  proposed  Safeguard 
ABM  which  is  designed  to  disarm  In- 
coming missiles  by  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear device. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  and  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues.  Professor 
Stemglass"  letter  and  his  article,  "Can 
the  Infants  Survive,"  from  the  June 
1969  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists. 
The  letter  and  article  follow: 
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CAN  THE  INFANTS  SURVIVE? 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  25  years  ago,  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  monimiental  scientific 
breakthrough.  The  atomic  bouib  was 
about  to  be  born.  Little  did  we  realize  at 
that  time  the  multitude  and  magnitude 
of  the  problems  that  were  to  be  bom 
with  It. 

Today,  after  years  of  developing  bigger 
and  more  powerful  bombs  along  with 
the  means  of  accurately  delivering  them 
to  any  spot  In  the  world,  we  are  now 
seeking  means  of  protecting  ourselves 
from  the  awesome  destructive  power  un- 
leashed a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

In  the  current  ABM  controversy  little 
If  any  mention  is  made  of  the  problem  of 
radiation  effects  on  succeeding  genera- 


_  June  13,  l»eo. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Oatdos. 
Federal  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Deae  Me.  Oa-tsos:  In  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zajloek  of  your  staff,  I  am  glad 
to  send  you  the  enclosed  background  material 
relating  to  the  problem  of  radiation  effects 
from  nuclear  weapons,  and  its  Implications 
for  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  deploy 
an  Anti-Balllatlc-Mlaalle  System. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  whole  problem 
of  the  growing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  wei^xins, 
which  has  concerned  me  for  many  yean,  is 
the  little  dlscuaaed  but  potentlaUy  extremely 
serious  question  of  unantlclpatedly  severe 
effects  of  fallout  on  the  developing  human 
embryo  and  infant. 

From  a  computer  analysis  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  United  States  involving  every 
state  in  the  union  except  Alaska  from  1036 
to  1966,  our  group  in  the  Radiation  Health 
Department  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
has  found  that  there  eixsta  a  state-by-state 
and  year-by-year  correlation  of  excesses  in 
the  normally  expected  Infant  mortaUty  rates 
with  the  average  content  of  radioactive 
Strontium-90  in  the  milk,  the  teeth  and  the 
bones  of  the  Infants  during  the  preceding 
4  ycfUTs. 

As  shown  in  the  enclosed  computer-printed 
maps  of  the  United  States,  the  excess  Infant 
mortality  reached  a  maximimi  value  of  72% 
above  normal  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  by  1966. 
corresponding  to  almost  1  out  of  every  2 
babies  that  died  before  reaching  age  one. 

The  highest  excess  mortality  in  the  Con- 
tinental U.S.  was  found  to  occur  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  it  reached  158% 
above  normal,  or  close  to  2  out  of  3  babies 
that  died  in  1966  between  the  ages  0  and  1 
while  the  least  deviation  from  expected  rates 
occurred  for  New  Mexico  (-11%)  due  to  Its 
very  low  rainfall  and  location  southeast  of 
the  Nevada  test-site.  For  Pennsylvania,  the 
computer  print-out  shows  a  66%  increase 
above  normal,  corresponding  to  more  than  1 
out  of  3  infants  that  died.  Hawaii  showed  the 
highest  excess  of  any  state,  204%,  probably 
due  to  Its  very  high  rainfall  of  140  Inches  per 
year  that  brings  down  almost  three  times  as 
much  radioactivity  as  in  the  Eastern  US, 
where  typical  annual  rainfalU  are  40  to  60 
inches. 

As  described  In  my  paper  presented  last 
month  before  the  International  Symposium 
on  the  Radloblology  of  the  Fetal  and  Juve- 
nile Mammal  at  the  Hanford  Laboratories 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  these 
totally  unexpected  effects  are  probably  due 
to  Strontlum-00  going  not  only  to  the  bones, 
but  also  to  the  male  and  female  reproducUve 
cells,  leading  to  geneUc  damage  some  100 
times  more  serious  than  had  been  antici- 
pated by  all  past  calculations. 


The  fact  that  this  direct  correlation  can- 
not be  explained  solely  by  such  other  po«. 
slble  causes  aa  urban  slum  problems,  air- 
pollution,  DDT  or  cigarette  smoking  follows 
from  the  evidence  that  the  first  marked  in- 
creases In  infant  mortality  took  place  in  those 
states  directly  underneath  the  known  path 
of  the  passing  cloud  of  radioactive  dust  from 
the  first  atomic  bomb  explosion  at  Alamo- 
gordo.  New  Mexico,  July  1946.  This  is  shown 
by  our  computer-plotted  maps  of  excess  in- 
fant mortality  for  the  years  1946  and  1060, 
which  Indicate  that  a  change  towards  excess 
rates  took  place  only  in  the  states  of  Texas, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  but  nowhere  else  in  the  entire 
United  States.  (See  Figure  23  of  the  Han- 
ford  Paper). 

The  impUcations  for  the  ABM  question 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows.  If, 
as  seems  difficult  to  explain  In  any  other  way! 
the  release  of  200  megatons  of  fission  prod- 
ucts during  peacetime  testing  led  to  the 
death  of  about  1  extra  Infant  out  of  every 
100  bom.  then  the  release  of  the  fission  prod- 
ucts from  some  6,000  or  so  ABM  warheads 
each  containing  2  to  4  megatons,  or  a  total  of 
some  12,000  to  24,000  megatons,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  some  1500  incoming  Rus- 
sian warheads,  then  essentially  no  infants 
would  survive  to  maturity  either  in  the  U.S., 
or  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Thus,  It  now  seems  clear  that  if  at  any 
time  the  deterrent  should  ever  fall,  and  even 
if  the  ABM  should  work  perfectly  and  save 
all  oiur  cities  from  physical  destruction,  the 
survivors  would  only  be  condemned  to  watch 
their  newborn  chUdren  die  before  they  could 
give  birth  to  another  generation. 

In  the  light  of  this  evidence  and  its  far 
reaching  implications  for  the  survival  of 
our  nation  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  hiunan 
race,  every  effort  must  clearly  be  made  to 
avoid  this  new  and  fearsome  upward  turn 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  If  at  all  humanly 
possible. 

Furthermore,  before  such  fateful  decisions 
as  to  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
signed to  protect  us  are  to  be  taken.  Congress 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  firet  undertake  a  major  effort  to 
check  whether  Strontlum-90  Is  Indeed  the 
causative  factor  responsible  for  our  excess 
Infant  mortality,  or  whether  there  exists 
any  other  explanation  that  will  better  ac- 
coimt  for  the  ominous  facts  uncovered  so 
far.  Not  until  this  is  done  under  conditions 
as  Independent  as  possible  from  the  pres- 
sures of  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
interested  government  agencies  could  any 
responsible  Congressman  be  expected  to  vote 
for  the  approval  of  what  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  the  final  spiral  in  the  mad  race  towards 
the  extinction  of  human  life  on  this  planet. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  J.  Steenolass, 
Professor  of  Radiology  and  Director  of 
Radiation  Physics. 

Can  the  Intants  Sttevive? 
(By  BiTiest  J.  Stemglass) 
(Note. — Discussion  of  chances  of  recovery 
from  a  major  nuclear  war  becomes  mean- 
ingless, charges  physicist  Ernest  Stemglass. 
when  the  children  of  the  nation  that 
laimched  the  strike  would  die  before  reaching 
maturity.  Dr.  Sternglass's  comment  Is  baaed 
on  data  he  presented  In  the  April  "Bulletin." 
Dr.  Stemglass  is  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Radiology  and  Division  of  Radiation 
Health,  University  of  Pittsburgh.) 

F.  J.  Dyson's  "Case  for  Missile  Defense" 
(April  "Bulletin"),  althovigh  obviously  based 
on  a  deeply  felt  moral  revulsion  against 
nuclear  war  and  a  sincere  desire  to  minimize 
its  apocalyptic  consequences,  nevertheless 
rests  on  a  fundamental  fallacy  as  to  the 
nature  of  nuclear  weapons  which  has  until 
now  been  widely  accepted  In  the  absence  of 
any  serious  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

This  basic  fallacy,  which  vitiates  all  four 
of  the  points  In  favor  of  defensive  missiles 
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made  by  Dyson,  Is  to  regard  nuclear  weapons 
as  baaleally  nothing  more  than  large  ex- 
plosive devices  or  fire-bombs  accompanied  by 
a  flash  of  radiation,  whose  effect  may  be 
more  or  less  Judged  by  the  local  destruction 
they  produce  on  the  targets  at  which  they 
are  aimed,  with  relatively  minor  long-range 
radiation  effects  on  distant  populations  or 
succeeding  generations  that  pale  in  compari- 
son with  the  Immediate  effects. 

However,  the  mounting  evidence  for  un- 
expectedly serious  biological  effects  produced 
by  low  dose-rate  fallout  radiation  on  the 
reproductive  system  and  the  developing  hu- 
man embryo  outlined  In  the  April  "Bulletin" 
makes  It  clear  that  the  more  Important 
aspect  of  the  large-scale  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  warfare  as  far  as  mankind  as  a  whole 
Is  concerned  would  be  their  action  as  a 
subtle  new  form  of  biological  poison  that 
could  lead  to  the  extinction  of  nations 
through  their  action  on  the  genetic  material. 

The  reproductive  cells  and  the  developing 
early  embryo  can  apparently  be  seriously 
damaged  by  Ingested  or  inhaled  quantities  of 
8r-90  some  tens  to  hundreds  of  times  smaller 
than  those  needed  to  produce  leukemia  or 
bone  cancer  In  the  mature  adult.  Thiu  the 
situation  can  arise  whereby  many  cities  and 
their  existing  populations  might  survive 
a  nuclear  war  as  a  result  of  ABM  systems 
combined  with  shelters,  only  to  have  the 
society  come  to  an  end  as  the  Infants  born 
to  the  survivors  die  In  their  first  year  of  life. 

We  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  ut- 
terly naw  situation  In  which,  contrary  to 
all  our  past  thinking,  even  targets  that  are 
either  not  attacked,  or  are  protected  by  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  system,  can  be  destroyed 
if  these  "targets"  are  people.  Dyson's  point 
that  "if  you  are  sitting  in  a  city  which  Is  not 
attacked,  the  defense  has  worked"  therefrre 
becomes  specious:  the  population  might  In- 
deed have  been  saved,  only  to  see  the  end 
of  the  very  society  which  they  sought  to  pre- 
serve as  the  newborns  die  one  by  one  before 
reaching  maturity  as  a  result  of  the  inhaled 
and  ingested  radioactive  fallout  quickly  dis- 
tributed throxighout  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  the  light  of  the 
long-range  worldwide  biological  effect  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  all  past  calculations  as  to 
casualties,  "loes-exchange  ratios"  and  chances 
of  recovery  from  a  major  nuclear  war  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  rnti-missUe  systems 
or  shelters  become  utterly  and  completely 
meaningless.  In  fact,  even  the  threat  of  a 
massive  first  strike  by  one  major  power 
against  another  loses  all  credibility  when  the 
resulting  release  of  fission  products  into  the 
world's  atmosphere  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure that  the  children  of  the  nation  that 
launched  this  strike  would  die  before  reach- 
ing maturity. 

And  yet  this  Is  precisely  what  the  existing 
data  on  infant  mortality  as  a  result  of  the 
very  limited  peace-time  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  show:  The  U.S.  Infant  mortaUty 
recu:hed  about  twice  the  normally  expected 
value  by  the  time  the  test-bstn  came  into 
effect  in  1963,  in  a  manner  directly  correlated 
with  the  amount  of  Strontlum-90  in  the  milk 
and  Infant  bone.  This  means  that  close  to 
one  out  of  100  children  born  died  before 
reaching  age  one  as  a  result  of  the  release  of 
some  200  megatons'  worth  of  fission  energy 
or  some  20  million  curies  of  Strontlum-90  in 
remote  test-sites  and  at  high  altitudes  above 
the  atmosphere.  Since  a  first  strike,  in  order 
to  have  any  chance  at  all  of  being  effective, 
would  have  to  involve  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  megatons,  detonated  close  to  the 
ground,  probably  in  the  form  of  biologically 
more  effective  small  multiple  warheads  car- 
ried by  MIRVs  (multiple  independent  re-en- 
try vehicles),  it  is  clear  what  the  effect  of 
such  a  massive  release  of  long-lived  fission 
products  into  the  circulating  air-currents  of 
the  atmosphere  woiild  be.  regardless  of  where 
the  bombs  were  aimed  or  where  on  the 
ground  or  above  the  atmosphere  they  wotild 
detonate. 

And  since  ABM  systems,  whether  effective 
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or  not,  force  an  escalation  of  the  number  of 
offensive  warheiMls.  not  to  speak  of  the  addi- 
tional multlmegaton  warheads  in  the  three- 
to-flve  antlmiaelles  needed  for  each  incoming 
warhead  to  achieve  interception,  the  net  re- 
sult of  their  installation  would  be  to  seal 
the  doom  of  mankind  ever  so  much  more 
fimUy  if  the  now  unstabillzed  deterrent 
should  ever  fail. 

The  ethical  and  moral  considerations  that 
moved  Dr.  Dyson  to  opt  for  more  defensive 
rather  than  offensive  missiles  must  there- 
fore be  extended  to  the  broader  question: 
Does  any  nation  have  the  rlgbt  to  destroy 
the  lives  of  irmocent  children  in  countries 
throughout  the  world  in  a  vain  effort  to  in- 
sure the  survival  of  its  own  particular  ideol- 
ogy and  way  of  life,  by  weapons  that  release 
an  indiscriminately-acting,  long-lasting  bio- 
logical poison  into  the  world's  atmosphere? 
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RESIST  FREEZE  IN  BROADCAST 
LICENSES 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  pending  legislative 
proposals  which  would  seriously  under- 
cut the  right  of  the  people  to  be  assrired 
that  the  radio  and  television  frequencies 
are  licensed,  and  periodically  relicensed, 
in  the  public  Interest.  In  a  letter  presum- 
ably addressed  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  I  have  been  Importuned  by  the 
broadcasting  lobby  to  support  a  meas- 
ure that  would  go  far  in  turning  the 
present  3-year  license  of  broadcasters 
into  a  perpetual  easement,  with  little  or 
no  ch£mce  of  change. 

This  anticompetitive  legislation  is  ill 
advised  and  should  be  rejected.  It  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  policy  that  the  airways 
are  licensed  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  and  for  prescribed  periods  only. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  ap- 
praise this  issue  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Walworth,  Jr..  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  WNBC-TV 
and  my  letter  of  reply. 

The  letter  and  my  reply  follow: 

JCTNE    11,    1969. 

Hon.  EMANUEt.  Cellee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Cellee:  Presently  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  are  more  than  fifty 
bills  entitled.  "A  Bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses.'' 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of 
broadcast  legislation  to  have  been  offered  in 
many  years,  and  one  that  vitally  affects  the 
entire  broadcast  Industry,  including  broad- 
casters who  serve  your  district.  The  need  for 
legislation  of  this  type  Is  so  urgent  that  I 
want  to  bring  It  to  your  attention. 

As  you  {>erhap6  know,  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  serve  the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity. 
Licenses  are  issued  for  a  three-year  period 
and  are  renewed  at  this  interval,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  broadcaster 
has  appropriately  served  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  his  local  audience.  Thus,  every 
three  years  all  licensees  report  to  the  Com- 
mission on  their  stewardship  of  their  broad- 
cast franchise. 

Under  present  law,  anyone  may  challenge. 


with  a  competing  application,  the  renewal  of 
a  license,  and  the  Commission  has  no  choice 
in  such  cases  but  to  schedule  a  full  eviden- 
tiary hearing  on  the  two  competing  applica- 
tions. Such  hearings  may  take  as  long  as 
three  years  to  complete  and  are  costly  and 
time  oonsimiing  to  all  parties.  Including  the 
Commission. 

Not  only  does  the  present  procedure  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  Government,  but  many 
individuals  and  groups  feel  that  recent  Com- 
mission decisions  have  the  effect  of  favoring 
new  applicants  over  incumbent  broadcasters 
in  such  competitive  hearings.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  filing 
of  new  applications  at  renewal  time.  The  new 
applicants  submit  grandiose  predictions  of 
their  proposed  program  service  and  attack 
the  ownership  structure  of  present  broad- 
casters, especially  when  the  Incumbents  are 
owners  of  other  stations  or  have  Interests  in 
other  media.  In  weighing  the  respective  ap- 
plications, there  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
existing  license  holder's  many  years  of  pio- 
neering and  past  broadcast  performance  may 
be  disreg^ded  in  considering  the  relative 
proposals  of  both  parties. 

The  bills  that  have  been  filed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would,  as  at  present,  per- 
mit FCC  review  of  the  broadcaster's  perform- 
ance every  three  years  at  license  renewal  time 
to  assure  that  he  has  continued  to  serve  the 
public  Interest.  But.  one  very  important  new 
provision  is  added  to  the  present  law.  Under 
this  proposal,  new  applicants  would  not  be 
permitted  to  contest  a  renewal  application 
until  after  the  Commission  had  first  made  a 
determination  that  a  renewal  of  the  Incum- 
bent's license  would  not  serve  the  public 
interest.  In  other  words,  a  broadcaster's  rec- 
ord of  performance  would  be  Judged  against 
his  own  promises  and  not  against  the  blue- 
sky  proposals  of  a  newcomer.  If  the  Commis- 
sion found  the  record  of  the  Incumbent  to 
be  a  good  one.  the  license  would  be  renewed 
and  that  would  end  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Commission,  after  a  hear- 
ing determined  that  the  license  should  not 
be  renewed,  then  it  would  accept  applications 
from  others  for  the  frequency  in  question. 

If  the  new  Bill  is  enacted,  licensees  will 
avoid  the  harrassment  and  uncertainties 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  Industry,  but 
the  Interests  of  the  public  will  continue  to 
be  protected.  A  copy  of  the  language  of  a 
typical  bill  is  attached  for  your  convenience 
and  review. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  filing  or  co-sponsor- 
ing a  simileu'  bill.  I  further  urge  you  to  re- 
quest an  early  hearing  and  quick  action  on 
this  proposal.  It  is  vital  to  all  radio  and 
television  stations  serving  your  district,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country,  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  attention 
and  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Treodoee  H.  Walworth,  Jr. 


JCNE  24.  1969. 
Mr.  Theodore  H.  Walworth,  Jr.. 
Vt'ec  President  and  General  Manager, 
WNBC-TV. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Walworth:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  June  11  requesting  my  support  for 
legislation  that  would  amend  the  present 
communications  law  by  providing  that  new 
applicants  for  broadcast  licenses  would  not 
be  permitted  to  contest  a  renewal  applica- 
tion until  after  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  had  first  made  a  determination 
that  a  renewal  of  the  incumbent's  license 
would  not  serve  the  public  interest. 

I  must  advise  you  that  I  oppose  the  point 
of  view  expressed  in  your  letter  and  oppose 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  th&t  the  measure  completely 
loses  sight  of  the  principle,  engrafted  in  the 
Communications  Act  and  basic  to  the  Juris- 
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dleUon  of  the  FCC,  that  the  radio  and  tele- 
vlAlon  wavee — the  frequencies — comprise  a 
finite  and  predoiu  national  resource  and  are 
to  be  managed  and  licensed  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  only  in  the  public 
Interest. 

In  this  view,  with  which  I  doubt  many 
would  disagree,  a  frequency  U  licensed  con- 
sistently with  the  public  Interest  only  when 
the   best  qualified   broadcaster   offering   the 
beet  available  programming  is  awarded  the 
license  Anything  lees  than  the  best  available 
service  Is  patently  not  In  the  public  Interest. 
Tour  proposal  to  restrict  new  applicants 
to  situations  In  which  the  Commission  has 
already  determined  that  renewal  to  the  in- 
cumbent would  not  serve  the  public  Interest 
efTectlvely    prevents   the   Commission    from 
ascertaining   what   the   public   Interest    re- 
quires. In  other  words,  If  the  Job  being  done 
by  the  Incumbent  Is  not  so  grossly  Inade- 
quate In  the  Commission's  view  as  to  require 
that  his  petition  for  renewal  be  denied,  then 
the  Commission  may  never  know  and  would 
be  precluded   from   finding  out  whether   a 
superior  prospective  licensee  exists.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  a  rule  requires  little  elaboration. 
Mediocrity  woxild  be  firmly  entrenched:  po- 
tentially superior  service  would  be  ruled  out. 
What   is   needed.   In   my   opinion,   is   more 
rather -than  less  competition  for  the  privi- 
lege o» -providing  radio  and  television  pro- 
gramming to  the  public. 

I  am  not  unmlndftil  of  the  possibility  that 
irresponsible  applications  may  be  filed  In 
bad  faith  by  applicants  who  have  neither 
the  Intention  nor  the  abiUty  to  back  up  their 
promises.  The  cure  for  this  Is  to  devise  rules 
by  which  such  applications  can  be  sifted  out 
and  rejected,  not  to  freeze  existing  license 
relationships  forever. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

EMAirtTEL  CiXLER,  Chairman. 


JOE  McCaffrey.  25  years  as  a 

CORRESPONDENT     ON     CAPITOL 
HTLL 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  IZXINOZ8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinolfi.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Joe  McCaffrey's  career  as  a  press, 


radio,  and  television  correspondent  on 
Capitol  HIU.  One  of  the  Capitol's  favor- 
ite people,  Joe  McCaffrey  effectively  con- 
veys his  solid  grasp  of  the  essence  and 
feel  of  Congress  in  his  perceptive  radio 
and  television  commentaries  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  have 
been  able  to  follow  Joe's  quarter  of  a 
century  work  in  covering  congressional 
activities.  I  not  only  have  enjoyed  listen- 
ing to  his  evening  reports  over  radio  and 
television  through  those  years,  but  I  have 
treasured  the  fact  that  through  this 
long  period  I  have  had  the  opportimlty 
to  have  the  frequent  association  with 
him. 

As  a  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
as  one  who  has  been  in  Congress  during 
the  same  period  Joe  McCaffrey  has  been 
on  the  HUl.  I  think  I  am  qualified  to 
Judge  his  record.  Joe  approaches  his 
work  with  an  objective  point  of  view  al- 
ways stressing  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
in  reporting  the  news  he  relays  to  his 
listeners.  He  has  always  been  impartial 
and  fairmlnded  in  his  treatment  of  the 
news. 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  always  respected 
the  trust  and  confidence  Capitol  Hill  has 
placed  in  him.  He  has  always  respected 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
being  a  reporter  and  commentator.  He  is 
proud  of  his  profession  and  he  has 
brought  additional  honors  to  it. 

Joe  McCaffrey  would  be  a  valuable 
man  to  our  educational  systems  through- 
out the  country  in  teaching  students 
about  the  legislative  process,  its  people 
and  its  institutions.  No  one  is  more 
expert  in  the  field.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  his  intimate  work- 
ing knowledge  of  Congress  and  his  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  substantive 
issues  involved— issues  that  he  must 
know  so  well  to  properly  serve  the  people 
who  daily  wait  for  his  reports.  No  com- 
mentator recognizes  more  than  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey does,  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  falls  on  him  in  keeping  the  people 
informed  through  objective,  unslanted 
reporting  of  the  news. 


June  26,  1969 


I  am  proud  to  Join  Joe  McCaffrey's 
legion  of  friends  in  saluting  him  cm  his 
25  years  of  great  reporting  as  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent. 


CHIEF  JUSllCE  WARREN 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALXrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
robed  with  such  high  office,  have  shown 
the  common  touch,  the  spark  of  simple 
humanity,  which  marked  the  tenure  of 
Earl  Warren   as   Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Not  since  John  Marshall 
has  there  been  a  Chief  Justice  who  has 
made  such  an  important  contribution  to 
the  development  of  constitutional  law 
His  16  years  on  the  High  Court  spanned 
a  difficult  time  in  our  history.  From  the 
very   start   he    met    difficult   questions 
squarely,  with  the  decision  on  school  de- 
segregation in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. His  overriding  concern  for  equal 
rights  was  reexpressed.  again  and  again 
in  decisions  on  voting,  legislative  reap- 
portionment and  criminal  due  process 
Always  motivated  by  a  strong  belief  in 
the  sacred  value  of  the  individual,  he 
consistently  showed  a  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  our  changing  society,  with 
a   courage,    integrity   and   humility,   a 
warmth  and  gentleness  and  a  wisdom 
that  commands  our  respect.  He  was  not 
a  doctrinaire  or  arbitrary  man.  He  bore 
the  weight  of  bitter  criticism  silently  and 
v/ith  dignity.  At  the  end  there  were  even 
some  who  accused  him  of  being  antag- 
onistic to  the  great  traditions  which  he 
himself  helped  to  establish.  He  always 
remained  above  such  partisan  contro- 
versy, and  rtQed  as  he  felt  commonsense 
and  justice  dictated  whether  the  result 
would  please  the  liberal  or  the  conserva- 
tive faction.  His  departure  brings  the  loss 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  great  states- 
man. Although  he  leaves  public  life,  may 
his  wisdom  continue  to  guide  us. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-rfcMrsrfaff,  June  26,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.     Jack     P.     Lowndes,     Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered 

the  following  prayer: 

But  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  to  show  that  the  tran- 
scendent power  belongs  to  God  and  not  to 
us.—U Corinthians  4:  7. 

O  God  of  everywhere  and  always,  be 
unto  us  the  God  of  here  and  now.  We  are 
grateful  for  our  Nation  and  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  treasures  in  earthen  ves- 
sels. Realizing  that  Thy  presence  and 
will  are  made  known  through  men  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  should  be  instru- 
ments of  Thy  purpose  and  that  as  a 
people  we  find  our  meaning  in  Thee  Help 
us  especially  to  be  instruments  of  Thy 
peace. 

So  guide  us  by  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
perceive  in  the  events  of  our  day  Thy 
presence  and  Thy  transcendent  power. 
In  Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE 

*Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  ?iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
filing  legislation  today  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  enter  into  agreement  with  a 
State  to  provide  coverage  under  the  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged— 
popularly  known  as  medicare — for  annu- 
itants of  teacher  retirement  system.s.  and 
other  public  employee  retirement  sys- 
tems. The  bill  permits  States  to  take  the 
initiative  in  negotiating  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  coverage  of  such  employees,  .and  it 


provides  that  States  entering  into  such 
agreements  shall  reimburse  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  for  pay- 
ments made  to  annuitants  under  such 
agreements  and  for  the  administrative 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Departm.ent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  car- 
lylng  out  such  agreements. 

The  bill  requires  no  appropriation— 
neither  at  present  nor  in  the  future.  The 
bill  explicitly  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
terminate  any  agreement  once  he  ascer- 
tains that  a  State  has  failed  to  provide 
for  full  compliance  with  the  agreement. 
Thus  it  will  be  up  to  the  States  to  pav 
the  cost  of  the  program.  It  will  not  cost 
the  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  a  cent.  A  State  which  elects  to  par- 
ticipate will  reimburse  the  social  security 
medicare  trust  fund  for  all  benefits  paid 
out  plus  all  administrative  expenses.  My 
own  State  of  Connecticut,  for  example, 
has  already  passed  such  a  law  and  now 
only  awaits  congressional  authorization 
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so  that  its  public  employees  and  public 
school  teachers  can  get  the  benefit  ot 
participaUon  in  the  Federal  medicare 
program  but  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
medicare  trust  fund.  Favorable  congres- 
sional action,  therefore,  will  serve  to  cut 
redtape,  strengthen  the  social  security 
system,  and  bring  the  benefits  of  medi- 
care to  an  important  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation. Nothing  could  be  fairer  or  more 
progressive  than  that. 

Public  school  teachers  in  12  States 
are  presently  covered  by  teacher  retire- 
ment funds  which  are  excellent  in  every 
respect  except  that  they  exclude  the 
teachers  from  medicare  hospital  insur- 
ance. The  12  States  are  California,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas. 
The  number  of  public  school  teachers 
involved  nationwide  is  approximately 
750,000.  The  number  of  public  school 
teachers  involved  in  Connecticut  is 
34,221.  This  will  allow  the  States  to  brhig 
these  teachers  \mder  the  protection  of 
medicare. 

A  large  number  of  State  and  local 
sovernment  employees  are  also  excluded 
from  the  medicare  program  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  public  employee 
retirement  systems  rather  than  the  social 
security  system.  Under  this  bill  the  States 
and  localities  will  be  able  to  make  sure 
that  all  persons  under  a  State  or  local 
government  retirement  system  and  their 
qualified  dependents  will  have  hospital 
insurance  protection  by  purchasing  this 
protection  on  a  coverage  group  basis. 

I  introduced  legislation  of  this  nature 
in  1967.  This  revised  bill  includes  even 
tighter  provisions  against  the  possibility 
of  any  State  defaulting.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  to  our  social 
security  system.  The  Nation's  public 
school  teachers  and  the  public  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  have 
every  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  the 
security  of  medicare  hospital  insurance 
protection.  The  States  will  be  able  under 
this  legislation  to  purchase  this  protec- 
tion. Congress  should  endorse  this  rea- 
sonable, just,  and  progressive  measure. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  durhig  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  an 
addition  to  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  has  advised  that  he 
will  file  a  report  on  the  bill  extending 
the  Export  Control  Act  today,  and  plans 
to  bring  It  up  under  unanimous  consent 
tomorrow. 


OMNIBUS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1969 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  securing  fundamental  civil  rights  for 
all  American  citizens  has  not  been  fully 
met.  Programs  initiated  over  the  past  15 
years  now  require  new  strength,  ex- 
panded application,  and  full  funding.  We 
must  complete  the  work  we  started. 

We  have  built  solid  foimdations  with 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  even  now  are 
jeopardized  because  of  the  twin  threats 
of  nonreneweil  and  nonenforcement. 
These  were  only  beginnings.  Upon  such 
foundations  were  to  be  constructed  more 
comprehensive  and  broader  programs 
guaranteeing  full  civil,  legal,  and  human 
rights  for  each  American.  President 
Johnson  in  1966  offered  a  far-reaching 
program  to  secure  fair  housing  practices, 
Federal  and  State  jury  reform,  protec- 
tion from  violence  for  persons  exercising 
their  civil  rights,  prohibition  of  segrega- 
tion in  schools  and  public  facilities,  and 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Despite  House  support,  the  Senate  failed 
to  secure  passage. 

Again  in  the  90th  Congress,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enact  this  vital  program, 
but  a  threat  of  extended  debate  was  too 
great.  Results  were  disastrous.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  weakened  and 
funds  restricted.  The  only  meaningful 
legislation  enacted  was  a  watered-down 
Fair  Housing  Act,  and  an  act  protecting 
from  violence  those  exercishig  civil 
rights. 

A  strong  Civil  Right  Commission  is  a 
prerequisite  for  effective  enforcement  of 
our  civil  rights.  Strict  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  expansion  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimities  Commission  are 
essential  to  fall-  employment  practices. 
Need  for  nondiscriminatory  procedures 
in  jury  selection  is  as  vital  for  fair  trials 
as  a  competent  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  the  Om- 
nibus Civil  Rights  Act  of  1969,  companion 
to  that  Introduced  hi  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Hart.  This  act  would  provide 
improved  machinery  for  selection  of  ju- 
ries, promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities by  providing  enforcement  powers 
for  the  EEOC,  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  concerning 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices. 
The  act  contains  five  titles  with  the 
following  provisions.  Title  I  provides  the 
same  guarantee  under  law  to  litigants 
of  State  courts  that  those  of  Federal 
courts  receive.  It  guarantees  that  juries 
be  selected  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  creed,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status.  The  jury  must  be  se- 
lected from  a  true  cross  section  of  the 
communities'  population. 

Title  n  provides  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  with  au- 
thority to  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders 
judicially.  This  is  authority  enjoyed  by 
most  governmental  agencies  in  order  to 
enforce  their  findings.  It  would  give  to  the 
Commission  adequate  enforcement  au- 
thority to  carry  out  its  enormous  assigned 
tasks  of  insuring  nondiscriminatory  em- 
ployment practices. 


Title  HI  would  authorize  funds  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which 
was  created  by  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Restrictions  were  recently  placed 
upon  the  Commission,  greatly  curbing 
possibilities  for  further  effective  activity. 
Tills  title  would  remove  restrictions  per- 
mitting full  funding. 

Title  IV  would  extend  for  10  years  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Under  the 
present  act,  it  will  terminate  in  1970,  al- 
lowing restoration  of  restrictive  local  vot- 
ing practices  greatly  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  could  actually  vote. 
Many  previously  suppressed  groups  of 
people  have  finally  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  truly  representative  peo- 
ple to  public  office.  We  cannot  now  turn 
against  them  by  failing  to  act  on  this 
extension.  ,  ^. 

Title  V  provides  that  if  any  part  of  this 
act  be  determined  by  the  courts  to  be 
invalid,  the  other  parts  wovdd  remain  in 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  low  regard  some  na- 
tional protectors  of  civil  rights  have  for 
those  same  civil  rights  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident.  Just  recently  it  was 
reported  that  the  Justice  Department 
favors  abandonment  of  the  enforcemont 
machinery  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Tliis 
act  has  doubled  Negro  voter  participa- 
tion in  the  South.  Weakening  it  in  this 
manner  would  eliminate  the  Federal 
Government's  power  to  send  voting  ex- 
aminers to  voting  trouble  spots  around 
the  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  remove  this  Fed- 
eral authority.  This  Congress  was  elected 
under  an  expanded  franchise  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  provided  to  all  our  con- 
stituents. New  ground  has  been  broken. 
Old  evils  have  been  attacked.  Should  we 
now  restrict  voters  from  access  to  their 
right  to  express  themselves  democrati- 
cally? _,         . 

Om-  responsibility  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  of  all  our  con- 
stituents Is  clear. 


DESEGREGATION  GUIDELINES 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  administration  will 
annoimce  in  the  near  future  its  Intent  to 
slow  down  the  integration  of  schools 
across  the  Nation.  Reports  are  that  de- 
segregation guidelines  by  which  school 
systems  have  been  gviided  toward  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children 
are  to  be  altered.  In  fact,  desegregation 
guidelines  are  to  be  "weakened,"  accord- 
ing to  the  terminology  of  most  reports 
reaching  me.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
this  turn  In  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States — and,  indeed,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  coimtry — that  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  1954,  some  15  years  ago, 
that  the  racially  segregated  dual  school 
system  Is  unconstitutional.  Almost  5 
years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  with  tiUe  VI  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  And  only 
this  year,  the  Office  tor  Civil  Rights  In 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reported  that  the  desegrega- 
tion figure  in  the  11  Southern  States  has 
reached  just  over  20  percent.  In  the 
school  districts  desegregating  under  title 
VI.  the  figure  was  about  25  percent. 

Based  on  these  statistics,  there  is  no 
reason  for  this  administration's  move  to 
slow  down  the  effort.  The  progress  of  de- 
segregation even  under  firm  and  strong 
guidelines  has  achieved  only  20  percent 
to  25  percent  completion  in  almost  15 
years.  Surely,  this  administration  can  see 
that  desegregation  of  the  schools  is  mov- 
ing slowly — not  speedily.  They  do,  ap- 
parently, believe  that  it  is  moving  faster 
than  political  promises  to  the  South  al- 
low. 

Recent  weeks  and  months  have 
brought  a  continuous  flow  of  evidence 
that  black  people  have  reason  to  fear  for 
the  very  fundamental  rights  to  jobs  and 
education  guaranteed,  reiterated,  and 
pursued  by  past  Presidents  in  the  1960's. 
Others  share  my  concern. 

Yesterday,  I  joined  my  black  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  protesting 
any  intSfference  with  the  strong  pursuit 
of  desegregated  schools.  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  so  that  other 
interested  Members  of  this  body  may  be 
apprised  of  our  views: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Reports  that  the 
school  desegregation  guidelines  are  to  be 
weakened  disturb  us  greatly.  A  generation 
of  black  children  has  suffered  segregation 
and  unequal  education  In  southern  schools 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education. 

There  are  black  people  on  the  farms  of 
the  South,  in  hamlets,  and  In  towns,  who 
believe  In  their  Federal  government.  On  the 
basis  of  tha-  faith  and  their  desires  to  see 
their  children  educated,  black  fathers  and 
mothers  have  braved  vicious  attacks  of  re- 
taliation for  choosing  to  send  their  cblldren 
to  so-called  "white"  schools. 

Any  departure  from  the  present  school  de- 
segregation guidelines,  any  weakening  of  the 
Federal  Intent  to  see  an  end  to  segregated 
schools  this  September — will  be  a  betrayal 
of  these  black  people.  Any  weakening  of 
guidelines  would  reward  white  school  oflSclals 
and  politicians  who  have  resisted  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  been  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  ConstituUon.  The  Constitution 
clearly  requires  an  Immediate  end  to  segre- 
gated schools.  If  the  leader  of  this  Nation 
compromises  the  law  and  sells  the  birthright 
of  black  children  for  political  considerations, 
what  example  of  lawfiilness  will  have  been 
set  for  the  people? 

To  abandon  your  responsibilities  to  carry 
out  simple  demands  of  the  Constitution  will 
be  the  clearest  possible  sign  that  there  Is 
Uttle  hope  for  lawful  change.  Your  promisee 
will  be  worthless  rhetoric  coming  from  a 
President  who  refused  to  protect  the  basic 
right  to  equal  education. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  L.  Clat, 
John  Contxrs, 
AuousTiTs  F.  Hawkins, 


Adam  C.  Powku,, 
Shisi^t  Chisholm. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nnc, 
Charles  C.  Diooo, 
Louis  Stokss, 

Members  o/  Congress. 


FREEDOM  FOR  RADIO  AND  TV 

'Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad- 
casting industry,  both  TV  and  radio,  are 
in  constant  danger  of  being  overregu- 
lated.  There  is  a  tendency  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  harass,  pry  into,  and  snoop  on 
the  activities  of  this  great  industry.  Time 
and  again  proposals  are  made  which  are 
reminiscent  of  the  totalitarian,  social- 
istic regimes  of  other  countries. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  future  of  our 
country  depends  upon  freedom  of  si>eech 
and  freedom  to  program  and  the  right  to 
editorialize,  as  manifested  by  our  broad- 
casting industry.  This  is  as  basic,  ele- 
mental, and  fundamental  to  our  free- 
dom as  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  broadcasting  industry  Is 
performing  unsurpassed  public  service. 
Editorial  programs,  cultural  programs, 
news  and  weather  broadcasts  are  a  great 
public  service  to  our  people.  The  broad- 
^lasting  business  in  America  today  re- 
/qulres  great  capital,  planning,  invest- 
ment, and  risk.  Competition  is  keen.  This 
year  many  stations  will  be  up  for  re- 
newal of  their  licenses  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  amend  section 
309(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  the  Commission,  in  acting 
upon  any  application  for  renewal  of 
license  filed  under  section  308,  may  not 
consider  the  application  of  any  other 
person  for  the  facilities  for  which  re- 
newal is  sought.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  thereby,  it 
shall  grant  the  renewal  application.  If 
the  Commission  determines  after  hear- 
ing that  a  grant  of  the  application  of  a 
renewal  applicant  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity, it  may  deny  such  application,  and 
applications  for  construction  permits  by 
other  parties  may  then  be  accepted,  pur- 
suant to  section  308,  for  the  broadcast 
service  previously  licensed  to  the  renewal 
applicant  whose  renewal  was  denied. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  favorably 
report  this  bill  at  an  early  date.  The 
broadcasting  industry  needs  assurance 
now  that  for  responsible  service  ren- 
dered, they  may  continue  to  operate  and 
serve  our  people. 


June  26,  1969 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PESTICIDES 


(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  > 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pesticides. 

There  has  been  increasing  concern  of 
late  about  the  potential  damage  to  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  even  to  human  beings 
of     residually     persistent     agents     in 
pesticides. 

In  California,  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  has  just  announced  that 
starting  January  1.  1970,  the  use  of  DDT 
and  DDD  will  be  sharply  curtailed,  be- 


cause of  their  potential  hazards.  Sclen- 
tlsts  had  reported  that  because  of  the 
persistence  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
such  as  DDT,  residues  were  accumulating 
in  the  bodies  of  birds  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  apparently  threatening  their 
existence. 

Recently,  too,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration confiscated  coho  salmon  in 
Lake  Michigan  because  of  increased  con- 
centrations of  DDT;  under  the  guideline 
established  by  the  PDA,  if  residues  ol 
DDT  of  more  than  five  ptu-ts  per  mil- 
lion are  found  in  fish,  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  marketed  in  interstate 
commerce.  In  the  fish  confiscated,  resi- 
dues ranged  from  13  to  19  parts  per 
million. 

The  State  legislatures  in  Michigan  and 
Arizona  have  banned  the  use  of  DDT, 
and  investigations  have  just  been  con- 
ducted in  Wisconsin  with  a  view  to 
similar  action;  a  moratorium  on  its  use 
has  been  put  in  effect  in  Sweden  and  in 
Hungary. 

My  review  of  these  actions  convinces 
me  that  it  is  urgent  that  we  imderstand 
as  fully  as  possible  what  hazards — to  fish, 
wildlife,  and  man — are  Involved  in  the 
use  of  all  pesticides. 

But  I  want  to  stress,  too,  that  It  Is  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  great 
benefits  we  have  reaped  from  the  use  of 
pesticides — and  especially  from  the  use  of 
DDT. 

Pests  which  for  centuries  have  plagued 
mankind,  carriers  of  the  lethal  diseases 
of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 
plague,  and  many  other  scourges  have 
been  eradicated,  to  the  relief  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  throughout  the  world. 
Animals,  wild  and  domestic,  have  been 
freed  of  parasitic  insects,  too. 

So  it  is  well  that  in  our  review  of  the 
benefits  and  hazards  of  pesticides— to 
man,  to  birds,  to  animals,  and  to  our 
environment— we  secure  all  the  facts, 
that  they  be  carefully  analyzed,  that  we 
weigh  potential  dangers  and  possible 
benefits,  and  that  the  use  of  pesticides  l>e 
prudently  regulated  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  research  that 
will  help  us  modify  and  perfect  our  fight 
against  harmful  pests,  enabling  us  to  be 
increasingly  selective  as  we  fight  damage 
to  crops  and  seek  to  eradicate  disease- 
bearing  insects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  a  companion  to 
that  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  who  has  for  many  years 
coimseled  more  careful  monitoring  of  our 
entire  pesticide  program.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  give 
the  measure  its  careful  review  and  ap- 
proval. 


ENFORCING  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues title  2.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 39,  which  provides  that  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  shall  "deduct 
from  the  monthly  payments  of  each 
Member  or  delegate  the  amount  of  his 
salary  for  each  day  he  has  been  absent 
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from  the  House  unless  such  Member  as- 
signs as  the  reason  for  such  absence  the 
sickness  of  himself  or  of  some  member 
of  his  family." 

This  provision  also  is  to  be  found  as  a 
part  of  rule  Vin,  section  656,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representotives. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
excuses  for  absence  are  distingtiishable 
from  leave  of  absence. 

This' provision  of  law  actually  has  been 
enforced  in  the  past.  In  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  63d  Congress,  the  House 
agreed  to  a  resolution  directing  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  notify  absent  Members 
that  their  presence  was  required  and  di- 
recting him  to  enforce  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  section  39.  The  Speaker  held 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  was  required 
to  carry  out  the  statute  and  he,  the 
Speaker,  could  issue  no  instructions  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  in  respect  thereto. 
In  this  instance  funds  had  already 
been  withheld  from  Members'  salaries, 
and  reimbursement  to  Members  whose 
salaries  had  been  docked  was  denied. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  case  of 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
of  New  York,  that  he  has  absented  him- 
self from  the  91st  Congress  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Records  of  the  House 
indicate  that  he  has  not  requested  a 
leave  of  absence  or  offered  any  type  of 
excuse  during  the  session  of  Congress. 
He  was  duly  sworn  into  the  91st  Con- 
gress on  or  about  January  3,  1969,  and 
has  received  salary  payments  each  month 
since  that  time.  He  has.  however,  had 
certain  siuns  deducted  each  month  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  pay  a  monetary 
penalty  previously  decreed  by  the  Hotise. 
It  is  my  opinion  that,  based  upon  the 
statute  and  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Powell  is  not  en- 
titled to  receive  salary  payments  until 
he  complies  with  the  applicable  statutes 
and  rules  of  the  House. 

I  am,  therefore,  this  day  by  letter  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  requesting  that  he 
comply  with  the  law  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Powell  pending  Mr. 
Powell's  compliance  with  the  law. 

There  may  be  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  not  complying  and  do 
not  comply  with  this  rule  and  statute. 
Compliance,  of  course,  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  Members. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
HENRY  BATES 


(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this,  the  day  of  his  fimeral,  I  Join  all  of 
the  colleagues  of  Representative  William 
Henry  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  and  his 
host  of  friends  in  expressing  sorrow  at 
the  untimely  death  of  our  friend.  He  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  learning  and 
compassion,  a  man  of  great  loyalties  to 
his  friends,  his  constituents  and  his 
coimtry,  a  man  upon  whom  to  depend — 
in  short,  a  fine  friend  and  a  fine  Repre- 
sentative. We  are  all  richer  for  knowing 
him  and  for  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  are  all  poorer 
for  his  imtimely  leaving  this  life. 

We  shall  all  miss  him. 


VIETNAM 
(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  address  myself  today  to  the 
President's  news  conference  last  week 
in  which  he  was  questioned  by  reporters 
about  statements  made  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  CUfford  relative 
to  phasing  out  troops  from  Vietnam. 

Since  that  news  conference,  many 
people  have  suggested  that  President 
Nixon  misread  Mr.  Clifford's  real  intent. 
While  none  of  us  has  any  way  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  this  Is  the  case,  I  am 
compelled  to  suggest  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  real  point  here  has  been  ap- 
parently lost  by  what  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  by  some  people  to  try  to  "drive 
a  wedge"  between  the  President  and 
others  who,  in  all  good  faith,  are  at- 
tempting to  advance  helpful  andre- 
sponsible  suggestions  on  resolving  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

In  all  candor,  I  doubt  that  either  Mr. 
Clifford  or  President  Nixon  was  knowing- 
ly attacking  the  other,  nor  can  I  accept 
that  this  was  their  intent.  The  fact  is — 
the  point  should  be  stressed  at  this 
critical  jucture  in  our  Nation's  history — 
that  both  of  these  men,  in  analyzing  the 
situation  over  the  years,  have  arrived  at 
the  same  basic  alternative  solution  for 
resolving  America's  overinvolvement  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  President  and 
Mr.  Clifford  are  on  the  same  wavelength 
in  their  thinking,  and  that  even  the 
question  of  how  many  troops  can  and 
should  be  withdrawn  and  the  so-called 
timetable  for  phasing  out  is  a  moot 
point,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  both  men 
are  in  complete  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  phasing  out.  The  real  question  is 
the  method  of  Implementation  of  the 
concept. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  this  so-called 
controversy  in  many  ways  is  parallel  to 
and  indicative  of  the  dissention  that 
has  been  generated  in  this  country  over 
the  past  few  years  on  the  question  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  And  I  deeply  regret 
that,  now  that  a  program  has  been  set 
in  motion  to  bring  about  a  solution, 
some  still  see  fit  to  look  for  loopholes. 

Who  will  disagree  that  both  President 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Clifford  are  doing  the 
very  best  they  can  under  the  extreme 
pressures  that  surround  each  of  them. 
Mr.  Clifford,  in  the  final  months  of  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  had  the 
foresight  and  courage  to  advance  his 
thinking  on  the  need  to  reduce  the  size 
and  burden  of  the  American  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  President  Nixon  rec- 
ognized and  advanced  the  basic  "phase- 
in/phase-out"  concept  before  the  Re- 
publican platform  committee  in  Mismil 
last  year — ^before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency. 

As  most  of  the  Members  know,  I  have 
advocated,  presented,  and  discussed  this 
concept  with  both  of  these  gentlemen 
during  the  past  3  years. 

In  the  final  analysis,  neither  man  was 
compelled  or  boxed  In  to  accept  this 
alternative  to  the  Vietnam  stalemate 
that  both  inherited,  and  I  believe  the 
time  Is  long  overdue  when  men  In  re- 


sponsible positions  of  leadership  be  sup- 
ported &nA  encouraged  when  they 
agree — especially  when  those  two  men 
represent  different  administrations  and 
different  political  parties. 

Quite  frankly,  I  welcome  the  con- 
structive suggesticMis  and  recommenda- 
tions of  former  Secretory  Clifford  or  any 
other  responsible  person  who  is  moti- 
vated by  a  genuine  desire  to  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  resolving  the  Vietnam 
war.  And,  in  this  regard,  it  seems  worth 
recalling  that  President  Nixon  said  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  in  responding  to 
questions  relative  to  Secretary  Clifford's 
comments. 

Today,  a  divided  and  war-weary 
America  stands  at  the  crossroads. 

We  C8U1  either  continue  this  Incessant 
bickering  over  detoils  or — we  can  join 
together,  as  a  nation,  and  give  our  lead- 
ers and  those  in  a  position  to  advise 
them,  the  opportunity  they  must  have  to 
get  this  country  back  on  the  track  again. 

Surely,  there  Is  much  to  be  gained  from 
joining  hands  and  joining  forces  at  this 
particular  point  in  time — such  things  as 
an  end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam,  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  our  Nation,  and  peace 
in  the  world. 


CAREER  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
PASSED  OVER 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  top  officials 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  including 
Postmaster  General  Blount,  during  the 
past  5  months  have  frequently  praised 
career  postal  employees  as  highly  com- 
petent, able,  a^  dedicated  pubhc  ser- 
vants. 

Spoken  and ;  written  commendations 
are  all  well  and  gocSt^  but  now  comes  the 
Department  hierarchy  with  a  disap- 
pointing vote  of  no  confidence  in  our 
more  than  700,000  career  postol  em- 
ployees. 

I  refer  to  the  annj)uncement  on  Tues- 
day. June  24,  of  the  appointment  of  the 
regional  directors  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Of  the  15  appointees,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  only  three  have  had 
any  postal  experience,  and  even  those 
three  cannot  be  considered  in  the  strict 
classification  as  career  postol  employees. 
If,  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  the 
postal  service  is  composed  of  competent. 
experienced,  and  dedicated  Government 
employees,  it  defies  the  imagination  that 
the  Postmaster  General  would  look  out- 
side the  postol  service  for  most  of  his  15 
regional  directors. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
high  caliber,  exp)erience,  and  dedication 
of  many  of  the  postal  workers  in  Iowa, 
and  I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Postmaster  General's  ap- 
pointee as  director  of  the  St.  Louis  re- 
gional office,  which  includes  the  State  of 
Iowa,  comes  not  from  the  postal  service 
and  has  no  practical  experience  related 
to  the  postol  service.  He  is  Harold  S. 
Wagner,  who  is  described  as  a  former 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Grocery 
Products  Division  of  the  Pet  Milk  Co. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  Wagner 
comes  from  Missouri,  which  Is  the  State 
from  which  Postmaster  General  Blount 
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selected  his  Washington,  D.C.,  director  of 
regional  administration.  Can  this  be  a 
uae  of  the  old  "buddy  system"  or  crony- 
Ism  in  building  the  hierarchy  of  the  Post 
Office  Deportment? 

Under  the  criteria  set  up  by  the  Post- 
master General.  I  suppose  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  even  suggest  that  there  was  a 
single  experienced  postal  official  in  Iowa 
capable  of  serving  as  regional  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  selections  just  made 
should  lay  at  rest  for  all  time  the  profes- 
sions of  those  who  sponsor  a  corporate 
operation  of  the  Poet  Office  Department 
that  it  will  rely  heavily  for  its  operation 
on  able,  dedicated,  and  experienced  ca- 
reer poetal  employees. 
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THE  CAPITOL  STEPS 

(Mr.    SYMINGTON   asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's Record  contains  the  opinion  of 
General   Sessions  XTmSf  Judge   Harold 
Greene- upholding  the  right  of  peaceful 
demonstration  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
Parenthetically.  I  know  Judge  Greene 
as  a  friend,  lawyer,  and  distingiiished 
jurist.  Perhaps  his  conclusion  was  in- 
escapable given  the  current  apparently 
inadequate     administrative     guidelines 
Certainly  the  opinion  is  written  with  that 
felicity  of  expression  which  one  associ- 
ates   with    the    loftiest   sentiments    of 
higher    courts — courts    which    I    hope 
would  not  follow  it  in  every  respect. 

Passing  the  question  whether  current 
rules  require  clarification  or  amendment 
and  I  think  they  do.  or  whether  some 
area  within  the  Capitol  Grounds  might 
prove  convenient  for  the  stated  purpose 
this  case  was  decided  with  reference  to 
the  Capitol  steps,  and  we  are  dutybound 
to  question  whether  the  steps  themselves 
or  other  areas  contiguous  to  the  Capitol 
entrances   are  an   appropriate  locus- 
permanent  or  temporary— for  the  ad  hoc 
expression  of  political  views  by  any  citi- 
zen or  group  of  citizens. 

The  question  must  be  considered  with 
due  sensitivity  to  the  right  to  assemble 
speak,  and  petition.  As  the  body  which 
niust  be  most  responsive  to  the  exercise 
of  this  right  and  whose  deliberations 
stand  most  to  be  affected  by  the  de- 
scribed activities,  we  would  hope  our  col- 
lective judgment  in  the  matter  might 
merit  some  consideration  in  the  court  of 
public  opmion  as  weU  as  any  other  courts 
that  might  be  caUed  upon  to  weigh  the 
issues  involved. 

The  Greene  opinion  would  make  the 
orderUness  of  the  participants  the  only 
test  of  permissibility.  Reading  it  and  the 
supporting  comments  of  some  Members 
leads   me   to   believe   the   definition   of 
orderliness"  in  the  Lnstant  case  is  in-' 
fused  with  a  certain  implicit  acknowl- 
edgement,  if  not  admiration,   for  the 
bona  fides  and  traditions  of  the  Quaker 
sect.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
this  decision,  were  it  to  become  perma- 
fuJ^  controlling,  would  give  access  to 
the  Capitol  steps  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  names  of  our  Vietnam  dead— as 
well  as  for  any  other  peaceful  reading— 
togroups  which  do  not  enjoy  such  wide 
sympathy.    The   American   Nazi   Party 
might  wish  to  assemble  and  quieUy  read 


the  same  names  to  point  up  their  con- 
trlbuUon  to  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism, or  post  a  few  sentries  to  stand 
permanent  vigU  on  the  steps  just  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  general  program  for 
America.  With  respect  to  the  Quaker 
protest,  counterreadings  of  this  kind 
could  be  expected  from  such  dedicated 
and  widely  supported  groups  as  the 
American  Legion  and  VFW,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  parents  them- 
selves who  may  organize  to  object  to  the 
rea^g  of  names  of  sons  who  they  may 
feel  died  beUeving  In  their  cause,  yet 
who  must  silently  acquiesce  to  this  nega- 
tive interpretation  of  their  sacrifice. 

One  sees  also  that  the  cumulative  "or- 
derliness" of  thousands  must  perforce 
become  in  itself  disorderly,  if  we  are 
forced  to  accept  the  Capitol  steps  as  a 
forum  for  peaceful  protest,  we  can  be 
sure  none  other  will  do.  A  protest  wUI 
not  be  a  protest  until  it  has  been  record- 
ed on  those  steps.  The  doorsteps  of  the 
Capitol  will  be  a  mecca  for  the  malcon- 
tent.  We  would  need  to  appoint  a  pro- 
test registrar  to  assign,  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive atmosphere,  numbers,  dates  and 
tunes.    His    regulations    would    win   no 
greater  acceptance  than  those  of  any 
other  bureaucracy.  Protest  groups  and 
individuals  dissatisfied  with  their  treat- 
ment and  deeming  their  administrative 
remedies  exhausted,  would  tend  to  refer 
questions  of  justice  in  Implementation  to 
the  same  courts  which  approved  the  jus- 
tice of  the  principle.  For  this  reason 
among  others,  one  would  hope  the  judi- 
cial branch  would  find  it  possible  to  for- 
bear from  interfering  with  reasonable 
housekeeping  regulations  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  which  relate  to  the  control 
of  those  particular  public  properties  the 
daily  exploitation  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  disturb  its  deliberations  to  an  unnec- 
essary degree.  I  say  "unnecessary"  be- 
cause we  must  acknowledge  a  wide  va- 
riety of  irritants  to  be  nececsary  and  use- 
ful stimulants  to  a  healthy  and  respon- 
sive  legislative  process.  We  are  surround- 
ed by  them  already. 

It  is  argued  that  assembling  on  the 
Capitol  steps  is  a  way  to  get  the  attention 
of  Congress.  Indeed  it  is.  But  is  it  an 
essential  way?  The  Quaker  point  of  view 
for  example,  could  easily  gain  congres- 
sional attention  by  suitably  large  forma- 
tions on  the  Mall  or  other  nearby  areas 
indeed,  it  seems  the  "attention  gap"  is" 
continuously  closed  by  citizen  mail  and 
media  aUke.  as  well  as  frequent  personal 
observation  of  the  Nation's  ills   News- 
papers, radio,  and  television  have  cer- 
tainly brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
Congressman  the  cries  and  agonies  of  a 
divided    and    disturbed    Nation   and    a 
troubled  worid.  Our  maU  is  full  of  it 
Visitors  to  our  offices  carry  the  message" 
A  logical  extension  of  the  "attention" 
argument,  given  the  awkward  option  of 
circumventing  the  Capitol  steps,  would 
be  to  permit  peaceful  representations  in 
!S!o^f^    f?"  and  corridors,  to  guarantee 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

One  thing  is  clear,  the  Capitol  steps 
offer  a  convenient  locus  for  the  partici- 
pation of  sympathetic  Members  of  Con- 
gress m  the  protest  of  the  day.  But  no 

nr^f^'i!"*^  ^Ji^  "^^**  ^  so  accommodate 
protesting  Congressmen.  Presumably 
this  Hall  is  a  suitable  place  for  that  I 
cannot  conceive  that  daily  rump  sessions 
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on  the  steps  contribute  as  much  to  the 
substance  of  the  legislative  process  a! 
they  cost  it  in  appearance. 

Admittedly  there  is  no  perfect  solitude 
for  the  orderiy  work  of  Congress  itself 
It  is  an  unperfect  atmosphere— made  so 
in  part  by  the  mere  friendly  interruption 
of  curious  citizens  from  all  over  th^ 
<^^tTy.  To  deny  access  to  the  visitor 
and  tourist  would  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  normal  working  conditions.  But 
to  reject  even  the  most  orderly  of  franklv 
Po""^al  behavior  would  not  seem  to  be 
In  addition,  to  require  the  Nation's  oeo- 

flt.^^^^^^}^  *^^  y°"°«'  ^ho  come  ?n 
thousands,  to  run  a  dally  gauntlet  of 
silent  or  murmured  protest,  is  to  distort 
their  understanding,  I  should  think   o 
the  processes  by  which  Congress  meets 
fu^^o^^^^*  ^°  "^^t-  its  responsibUity  to 
the  200  million  citizens  who  could  not  be 
here,  but  who  entrust  their  hopes  to  us 
4»f   Hyde  Park-type  area  within  reach  of 
r^.f  j;^    ^  Congressmen  and  public  media 
might  answer  the  purpose.  Reasonable 
and   understandable  regulations   are  a 

?Si'^;>^"'i^^  management  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  at  least  where  such 
management  is  not  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious given  the  overall  responsibility  of 
Congress,  would  be  better  left.  I  believe 
lrr.S°u^  ^"^^^  ^"^j^^'t  to  modification 

rX».  ?J.^  *°i™^  ^y  *^^  membership 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  any  other 
branch  of  Government. 
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'™^....?^^    YORK    DAILY    NEWS- 
TITAN    OP    THE    TABLOIDS 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York     Mr 
Speaker  in  the  highly  competitive  field 
of  American  joumaUsm,  one  newspa- 
per leads  the  pack— in  circulation,  in  eye- 
catching makeup  and  Photography,  in 
the  development  of  breezy,  informative 
terse  stories,  in  rousing  editorials  and  ex- 
clusives  and  in  public  service.  That  news- 
vnr^  o'n^  "I*"  °^  *^^  tabloids,  the  New 
Sll?^,"^  ^^^''   "^^^^   today-June 
26--1S  celebratmg  its  50th  anniversary 
it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  anv 
newspaper  in  America— 2,092  142  dailv 
and  3176,962  Sunday-and  uses  more 
than  350,000  tons  of  newsprint  annuaUy 
Among  hundreds  of  other  awards,  it  has 
won  Puhtzer  Prizes  for  editorial  writing 
editorial  cartoon,  distinguished  interna- 
tional reporting,  and  news  photography. 
It  has  an  information  and  travel  bureau 
which  answers  1,288.000  questions  every 
year  and  a  reference  library  with  7  mil- 
lion newspaper  clippings.  3.500.000  photo- 
K')fA7°?.?°  ^^^^tives,  and  mIcSs 
?n  i^!7  ^5"^^  «°^  »"  the  way  back 
to  the  first  in  1919.  The  News  makes  his- 
tory, as  well  as  records  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  it  is  indeed^ 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  New  York's  pic- 
ture newspaper  on  its  golden  anniversary 

?nfnr^o?"^^?"""  H^'s  «P"5t^tly  anj 
mformative  history  of  the  News- 

^Ar«°^^  ^^^'  ^°^  ^"  I^  D^»>-50  Teaks 
Ago.  Whin  the  News  Was  Born,  the  Odds 
WERE  Strongly  Against  Its  Survival 


(By  Warren  Hall) 

ma^'lt  V  %^°^  °^  «°^   ^^   you   could 

make  In  New  York  In  1919.  You  could  bet 


that  prohibition  waan't  going  to  stop  you 
from  getting  a  drink.  You  could  bet  prices 
were  about  to  soar;  some  places  were  already 
charging  20  cents  for  a  hamburger.  You 
could  bet  stocks  were  going  up;  the  Dow 
Jones  averages  had  hit  a  new  high. 

But  for  the  sure-thing  bettor,  the  guy  who 
was  willing  to  lay  odds  that  Monday  was  the 
day  after  Sunday,  there  was  a  real  jim- 
dandy.  Five  would  get  you  fifty  or  a  hundred 
or  even  more  that  the  Illustrated  Dally  News, 
that  funny-looking  sheet  that  first  appeared 
on  June  26,  wouldn't  even  last  out  the  year. 

Why  should  it?  Seventeen  English-langu- 
age papers  were  being  published  In  New  York 
and  every  one  of  them  looked  a  lot  more 
like  a  newspaper  than  that  silly  little  thing 
with  16  pages,  each  of  them  only  14  inches 
deep  and  four  columns  wide.  "Illustrated" 
ought  to  mean  something,  but  the  first  ptage 
of  the  first  edition,  for  heaven's  sake,  was  a 
picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a  horse 
with  a  lot  of  fancy  old-fashioned  curlicues 
around  it.  And  news?  Hardly  enough  to  last 
one  stop  on  a  subway.  Mostly  features  like 
"Our  Dally  Pattern,"  "How  to  Keep  Well." 
"Real  Love  Stories"  and  "Bright  Sayings  of 
Children."  Call  that  a  newspaper? 

But  there  was  more  than  that  going  against 
it.  The  masthead  on  page  5  said  the  pub- 
lishers were  R.  R.  McCormick  and  J.  M. 
Patterson,  who  were  easily  Identifiable  as 
grandsons  of  the  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  playboy  types,  probably;  the  gen- 
eral manager  was  William  H.  Field,  who  had 
been  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une; the  business  manager  was  George 
Utassy,  an  old  Hearst  man;  and  the  manag- 
ing editor  was  Arthur  L.  Clarke. 

Utassy  and  Clarke  were  the  only  ones  who 
knew  anything  about  New  York;  the  rest  of 
the  staff  were  either  casual  pick-ups  or  had 
been  drafted  from  the  Tribune.  And  the  word 
was  that  McCormick  was  Interested  only  in 
the  Tribune  whUe  the  New  York  baby  was 
being  run — by  remote  control  from  Chicago 
— by  Patterson. 

Last  the  year  out?  Another  couple  of  bucks, 
Spike,  and  you  can  make  it  Thanksgiving. 

But  even  sure-thing  bets  can  go  wrong.  As 
anybody  who  wants  to  look  at  a  calendar 
or  count  on  his  fingers  can  easily  determine, 
the  News  this  year  is  celebrating  Its  fiftieth 
birthday.  It  was  a  close  thing,  though,  for  a 
while.  The  first  day's  150,000  copies  were 
grabbed  up  quickly  but  Interest  soon  lagged 
and  there  was  one  black  day  in  August  when 
only  about  11,000  were  sold. 

Even  Max  Annenberg,  the  big-shot  circu- 
lation manager  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  had  insisted  on  starting  the  paper  off 
with  a  beauty  contest  (first  prize,  $10,000) 
and  had  spent  $42,000  advertising  it,  was 
ready  to  give  up.  "Boss,  we're  licked,"  he  told 
the  general  manager.  "We  better  pick  up  the 
marbles  and  go  home."  But  the  paper  held  on. 
And  then  came  the  limerick  contest. 

It  was  a  simple  thing.  Four  lines  of  a  lim- 
erick were  published  each  day  and  $100  was 
offered  for  the  best  fifth  line  to  be  supplied 
by  a  reader.  The  excitement  It  engendered 
was  unbelievable.  The  first  limerick  brought 
10,497  entries.  People  at  parties  would  pro- 
duce a  News  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
would  be  spent  composing  last  lines.  It  was 
fun,  and  a  lot  of  people  got  acquainted  with 
the  News  that  way.  And  most  of  them  liked 
what  they  saw. 

Presumably  conceived  diu-ing  a  wartime 
meeting  In  France  between  Patterson  and 
McCormick,  both  Army  officers,  the  News  (the 
"Illustrated"  wa«  abandoned  after  a  few 
months)  started  on  the  raggedlest  type  of 
shoestring.  Office  space  was  rented  from  an- 
other newspaper,  the  Evening  Mail,  at  25 
City  Hall  PI.  for  $166.67  a  month  with  an 
arrangement  to  use  the  Mail's  composing 
room  and  press  room  after  that  paper  had 
finished  Its  own  operations  for  the  day.  It 
was  an  almost  impossible  situation  and  gen- 
eral manager  Field  began  to  look  for  some 
other  arrangement.  "Don't  worry,"  Patter- 
son said,  "U  we  reach  100,000  by  the  end  of 


the  year,  well  find  our  own  place."  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  limerick  contest,  that  goal  was 
reached. 

Advertising  was  so  scarce,  however,  that 
one  prized  early  ad  was  shifted  by  a  Mall 
compositor  to  his  own  paper  because  he  was 
Bxixe  the  News  didn't  bother  with  such  stuff. 

The  quarters  Into  which  the  News  finally 
moved  In  April,  1921 — after  11  months  of 
alterations — was  almost  a  travesty.  It  had 
a  frontage  of  58  feet  at  26  Park  Place,  ran 
through  128  feet  to  Murray  St..  was  five 
stories  high  and  about  40  years  old.  Basement 
and  sub-basement  had  to  be  entirely  rebuilt 
to  accommodate  the  weight  of  the  presses 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  structure  had  to 
be  drastically  Improved.  And  yet  25  Park 
Place  was  woefully  Inadequate  by  the  time 
the  building  was  occupied.  Nobody  could 
have  foreseen  the  amazingly  rapid  strides 
taken  by  the  newcomer.  To  be  brief,  in  Its 
fourth  year  the  News  attained  the  largest 
dally  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
country;  by  the  seventh  year  the  largest 
Sunday.  For  many  years  it  has  had  more  than 
twice  the  dally  circulation  of  any  U.S.  paper. 

The  Sunday  News  was  started  two  weeks 
after  moving  into  Park  Place  and  had  250.000 
circulation  in  a  month.  The  Evening  M.ii! 
presses  were  still  used  for  a  time  .ind  by  1925 
the  Evening  Telegram's  presses  had  to  be 
rented  on  nights  when  the  press  run  was 
extra  heavy.  There  had  never  been  anything 
like  it  before  and,  the  communications  indus- 
try being  what  it  is  today,  there  probably 
never  will  be  again. 

Even  though  the  News  seemed  to  be,  after 
a  few  changes,  just  what  New  Yorkers  wanted, 
there  were  other  fortunate  factors.  In  other 
cities  new  papers  were  hotly  fought  by  their 
rivals  but  the  funny  little  newcomer  to  New 
York  was  blandly  Ignored  at  llrst.  In  fact,  it 
was  welcomed  to  the  new6pap>er  truck  de- 
livery system  only  because  it  shared  the 
expense  (until  it  developed  Its  own  delivery 
system,  which  was  much  more  efficacious). 

(F\3r  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  an  xm- 
usual  number  of  false  fire  alarms  on  Murray 
St.  about  the  time  the  trucks  were  starting 
out  with  News  deliveries  but  if  they  were 
efforts  to  hold  up  distribution  of  the  paper 
they  were  too  little  and  too  late.) 

Iiet  no  one  get  the  idea  that  making  the 
News  what  it  is  today  was  any  kind  of  a  lead- 
pipe  cinch.  The  struggle  to  convince  adver- 
tisers to  use  "The  Stenographers'  Gazette" 
was  colossal  and  seemingly  interminable. 
Paper  supply  was  a  constant  problem — would 
there  be  enough  rolls  for  the  next  week? 
Development  of  a  staff  that  could  turn  out 
breezy,  informative,  terse  stories  was  a  city 
editor's  nightmare.  And  then  there  was  the 
problem  of  pictures. 

A  half  dozen  photographers  were  hired 
but  they  had  to  work  with  awkward  equip- 
ment and  in  Inadequate  darkrooms.  Events 
of  Importance  were  happening  all  over  the 
world  but  getting  plcttu-es  of  them  to  New 
York  seemingly  took  forever.  For  a  while  the 
News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  ran  their  own 
picture  agency,  Pacific  and  Atlantic  photos, 
with  men  stationed  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe  and  their  deeds  of  derrlng-do  to  out- 
race  rivals  made  the  pony  express  resemble 
a  canter  through  the  park. 

The  News  helped  develop  two  methods  of 
"telegraphing"  pictures  and  then  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  come  along  with  its  remarkably 
clear  wlrephotos  which  the  News  had  exclu- 
sively in  New  York  for  five  years. 

Meanwhile,  gradually,  the  paper  was  de- 
veloping its  own  Pulitlzer-prlze  winning 
photographic  staff,  now  numbering  half  a 
hundred,  who  collect  awards  unceasingly 
and  probably,  as  a  group,  are  without  rivals. 
At  the  same  time  the  News  was  pioneering 
in  color  pictures  for  gravure  reproduction. 

J.  M.  Patterson,  who  really  did  control  the 
paper  from  Chicago  for  a  while,  moved  to 
New  York  In  the  mld-208  and  guided  Its  des- 
tinies with  a  sureness  that  many  rival  pub- 
lishers haven't  hesitated  to  call  genius.  The 


editorials  he  created  by  mental  osmosis  or 
thought  transference  were  read  even  by  thoae 
who  turned  first  to  the  comic  stripe,  most 
of  which  he  also  originated.  He  died  in  1946. 

So,  when  the  News  moved  in  1930  to  its 
big  new  building  at  220  E.  42nd  St.,  the  paper 
was  a  unique  editorial  edifice  so  impressive 
in  achievement  that  it  matched  its  new 
home  as  an  architectural  masterpiece. 

One  lesson  the  sure-thing  bettor  must 
have  learned  after  half  a  century — sometimes 
dark  horses  can  sprout  wings. 

firsts   and   other   facts   exclusive   to  the 

NEWS 

The  News  was  the  first  New  York  City 
newspapter  to  grant  editorial  and  commercial 
employes  a  five-day,  35-hour  work  week. 

The  first  to  give  its  employees  a  non-con- 
tributory pension  and  welfare  plan. 

The  first  to  start  a  company  blood  bank  in 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Pioneered  and  perfected  the  Specta-Color 
process  which  permits  inclusion  of  pre- 
printed, four-color  gravure  inserts  in  the 
daily  paper.  (Our  front  and  back  pages  on 
the  Apollo  10  moon  mission  last  month  were 
examples. ) 

Started  "A  Friend  in  Need"  department, 
now  In  its  60th  year  of  service  to  New  Yorkers. 

Devised  the  split-run  technique  of  pro- 
duction ("your  ad  in  every  other  copy"). 

Has  America's  largest  circulation — Daily  2.- 
092,143  and  Sunday  3,176,962  (latest  annual 
averages ) . 

Among  hundreds  of  other  aw^ards,  has  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  editorial  writing,  editorial 
cartoon,  distinguished  international  report- 
ing, and  news  photography  i  in  1956,  the  first 
time  the  honor  went  to  a  newspaper's  entire 
staff  instead  of  a  single  cameraman.) 

Uses  more  than  350.000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually.  (Two  huge  newsprint  mills  at  Bale 
Comeau.  Canada,  are  owned  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  Inc.  I 

Has  an  information  and  Travel  Bureau 
which  answers  1,288,000  questions  every  year. 

Has  a  reference  library  with  7,000.000  news- 
paper clippings,  3,600,000  photographs.  700.- 
000  negatives,  and  microfilms  of  every  edition 
of  The  News  going  all  the  wav  back  to  the 
first,  June  26,  1919. 

Has  a  fieet  of  11  radio  cars  to  speed  report- 
ers and  photographers  to  the  scene  of  stories. 
Owns  and  operates  two  airplanes  for  photos. 

With  a  view  toward  further  expansion,  has 
acquired  a  23-acre  site  zoned  for  industrial 
development  in  Long  Island  City,  Queens. 


GRAND  OPENING— NEW  PIER  21 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, on  June  25, 1969.  the  Pouch  Terminal, 
Clifton,  Staten  Island.  N.Y.,  opened  a 
new  pier  No.  21  which  was  the  first  new 
pier  facility  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
opened  by  a  private  operator  in  my 
memory. 

The  pier  structure  is  830  feet  long  and 
160  feet  wide  with  a  13 1.750 -square-foot 
area.  It  contains  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment, including  30-foot-wide  stringpieces 
for  handling  containers  as  well  as  pal- 
letized and  general  cargo.  The  shed  itself 
features  loading  platforms,  truck  levelers, 
automatic  door  and  sprinkler  systems, 
powered  ventilation  and  many  more  new 
features.  The  pier  also  features  a  hell- 
port  which  is  located  at  the  sea  end.  It  is 
the  only  steamship  pier  in  the  Port  of 
New  York  with  a  heliport. 

The  piers  at  th.'s  terminal  are  the  clos- 
est In  the  port  to  the  see,  and  are  vir- 
tually on  the  deep  water  channel.  Cargo 
.  veBsels  are  afforded  the  shortest  possible 
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turnaround  time.  With  the  Verrazano- 
Narrows  Bridge,  the  longest  of  Its  kind 
In  the  world,  and  the  Clove  Lakes  Ex- 
pressway, the  terminal  Is  easily  accessible 
to  all  major  highways  and  expressways. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  opening  I  ocan- 
pllmented  the  Staten  Island  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  for 
their  great  productivity  rate  which  Is  the 
highest  in  the  port,  and  which  also  has 
a  minimum  of  work  stoppages — a  clear 
understanding  that  good  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  necessary  for  success 
In  business. 

My  congratulations  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Pouch. 
Jr..  president  of  Pouch  Terminal;  the 
Plttston  Stevedoring  Corp. ;  and  the  Bar- 
ber Steamship  Lines  whose  action  today 
will  insxire  the  continuance  of  Staten  Is- 
land as  a  necessary  and  expanding  part 
of  the  port  facilities  in  New  York. 


June  26,  1969 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  AIR  RIGHTS 
HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New' York  (Mr.  Parbstein)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes.  | 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in 
our  central  cities  is  the  excessively  high 
cost  of  land.  One  new  tool  which  we  in 
New  York  City  have  been  experimenting 
with  for  the  last  several  years  to  over- 
come this  obstacle  is  the  use  of  air  space 
over  public  buildings  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

I  personally  have  been  involved  in  the 
fight  for  air  rights  housing  since  1963, 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  expanding  the 
present  Morgan  Street  Post  Office  into 
the  adjoining  block  and  thereby  displac- 
ing a  last  number  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  from  their  perfectly 
sound  housing.  At  the  time,  the  idea  of 
building  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  above  the  air  rights  of  the  new 
postal  facility  was  put  forth  as  a 
means  of  permitting  those  displaced 
from  their  homes  to  relocate  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

This  idea  seemed  an  extremely  logical 
and   commonsense   idea,   one   of   those 
ideas  which  when  someone  proposes  it, 
you  wonder  why  you  didn't  think  of  it 
first.  And  most  importantly,  the  com- 
munity was  excited  about  the  idea    I 
was  able  to  get  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  "seriously  consider"  the  proposal 
to  construct  the  Nation's  first  combina- 
tion postal  building  with  an  apartment 
development   rising   above  it,   and   the 
then  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Robert  C.  Weaver,  to  un- 
dertake discussions  with  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  on  this  question 
Secretary  Weaver  indicated  to  me  that 
he  "was  intrigued  with  the  idea  as  an 
interesting   approach."   The  task  force 
Postmaster  General  Blount  has  engaged 
to  review  this  project  has  similarly  ex- 
pressed to  me  an  interest  in  the  concept. 
Another  example  of  the  utilization  of 
the  concept  of  air  rights  housing  comes 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  middle-income  apartments 
over  the  Pood  Trades  High  School,  lo- 
cated on  10th  Avenue  between  50th  and 
51st  Streets  in  my  district.  The  board 


of  education  recently  agreed  to  include 
such  housing  in  its  plan,  and  the  plan 
was  accepted  by  the  zoning  board. 

These  and  other  experiences  with  this 
concept  suggest  that  it  can  serve  as  an 
extremely  useful  tool  In  making  more 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
available  in  central  clUes.  The  Federal 
Government,  as  a  major  builder  in  many 
central  cities,  can  do  much  to  encourage 
the  development  of  this  concept  by  vig- 
orously encouraging  its  implementation 
in  connection  with  new  Federal  con- 
struction, where  it  Is  feasible.  The  Fed- 
Government,  as  the  operator  of  numer- 
ous low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
programs,  can  similarly  encourage  this 
concept  by  putting  mortgage  guarantees 
and  other  programs  at  the  disposal  of 
air  rights  housing  projects  constructed 
over  Federal  air  rights. 

To  eliminate  the  one  possible  legal  ob- 
stacle to  the  active  envolvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  field,  I  have 
today  joined  in  cosponsoring  H.R  12462 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
imposed  by  40  U.S.C.  484(e)  (3)  (G)  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  receive 
fair  market  value  on  surplus  property 
disposed  of  through  noncompetitive  bid- 
dmg.  In  certain  cases,  this  requirement 
might  make  it  economically  difficult  to 
develop  low-income  housing  over  Federal 
air  rights. 

However,  in  most  cases,  even  with  this 
requirement  in  effect,  it  is  economically 
feasible.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  active 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  this  end  I  recently 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Honorable  George  Romney,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  (jeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration, urging  them  to  establish 
as  Federal  policy  the  utUIzatlon  of  air 
rights  over  Federal  buildings,  where  ap- 
propriate, for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

We  need  not  wait  for  passage  of  H.R. 
12462.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done 
now  by  administrative  action.  Indeed 
executive  initiative  in  this  area  is  im- 
perative, for  even  if  H.R.  12462  were 
passed  today,  it  would  be  meaningless 
unless  the  executive  acted  vigorously  to 
encourage  air  rights  housing. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Romney  fol- 
lows: 

June  24,  1069. 
Hon.  Geobce  W.  Romnet, 
Secretary   of  Housing  aTid   Urban  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretakt:  One  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  the  construction  of  enough  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  central  cities  is  the  exces- 
sively high  cost  of  land. 

There  is  a  simple  course  of  action  which 
the  Federal  government  can  take  to  overcome 
a  part  of  this  problem,  which  Is  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  New  York  City.  This  is  the 
utilization  of  air  rights  over  public  buildings 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

The  construction  of  public  facilities  In  the 
central  city  frequently  Imposes  a  severe 
hardship  on  those  living  In  the  site  to  be 
taken  over.  The  hwdahlp  is  particularly 
great  since  the  land  most  frequently  taken 
la  to  low  and  moderate  Income  communities. 
Relocation  causes  tremendous  problems  to 
those  forced  from  their  homes.  The  facili- 
ties constructed  hurt  aU,  however,  by  elimi- 
nating potenUally  avaUable  residential  hous- 


ing. This  oontributes  to  the  rising  cost  of  the 
remaining  units. 

I  have  been  advocating  for  more  than  the 
last  six  years,  the  utilization  of  air  rights 
over  public  buUdUigs  In  my  District  as  a 
means  of  permitting  those  displaced  from 
their  homes  to  relocate  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. The  New  York  Oity  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  agreed  to  construct  middle  income 
apartments  on  the  air  rights  over  the  pro- 
posed Park  West  High  School  located  on  loth 
Avenue  between  60th  and  51st  Streets.  This 
comes  after  more  than  two  years  of  efforts 
on  my  part.  The  high  school  Is  located  in  the 
Chelsea  community  in  New  York  City,  which 
is  m  desperate  need  of  new  housing.  Land 
costs  per  dwelling  unit  in  the  area  vary  be- 
tween 94,500  and  $7,020.  This  makes  the  de- 
velopment sites  solely  for  low  or  moderate 
income  housing  extremely  difficult.  This  ap- 
proach represents  a  common  sense  way  of 
meeting  the  communities  need  for  residen- 
tial and  educational   facilities. 

There  is  also  the  example  of  the  proposed 
Morgan  Post  Office  extension,  to  be  located 
on  28th  and  29th  Streets  between  9th  and 
10th  Avenues.  This  facility  has  dUplaced  a 
large  number  of  families  from  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing.  Since  1963, 1  have  been 
advocating  utilization  of  the  air  rights  over 
the  proposed  postal  facility  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing.  As  far  back  as  March 
1965.  the  Post  Office  Department  mdlcated  It 
was  seriously  considering  my  proposal.  Your 
predecessor,  Robert  Weaver,  indicated  that  he 
was  Intrigued  by  my  Idea.  When  I  again  re- 
quested  the  consulting  firm  hired  by  Post- 
master General  Blount  to  investigate  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Morgan  facility,  it 
too,  saw  it  as  an  approach  deserving  of  seri- 
ous consideration. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  concept  and  to  establish  as  Federal 
policy,  this  common  sense  approach.  The  air 
rights  over  new  Federal  facilities,  where 
feasible,  should  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  your  predeces- 
sor on  this  subject  as  aforementioned,  how- 
ever, I  never  received  a  definite  answer.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  a  clear  statement  on 
this  question  from  you  and  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
tlon.  to  whom  I  have  also  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter.  Only  by  the  full  use  of  available  faclU- 
ties  by  the  Federal  government  as  well  as 
other  sectors  of  our  society,  can  the  goals  set 
forth  by  Congress  In  the  1968  Housing  Act 
to  bring  decent  housing  to  all  be  accom- 
plished. This  Is  an  added  tool  to  accomplish 
what  I  know  you  seek  as  I  do. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Fabbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 


June  26,  1969 
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HUNGER  AND  FARM  PAYMENTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  days,  two  documents  have  been  re- 
leased which,  when  set  side,  by  side,  show 
dramatically  the  existence  of  widespread 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  many  coun- 
ties in  which  food  production  is  de- 
liberately curbed  at  high  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  first  docimient  Is  a  table  produced 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
entlUed  "Pood  Assistance  Programs, 
Percent  of  Persons  Participating  In 
County  and  City  Administrative  Units." 
This  table  lists  more  than  2.500  coun- 
ties in  the  country  which  have  either  a 
commodity  distribution  or  food  stamp 
program.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  In  the  aver- 


age coimty  In  the  United  States,  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  families  with  incomes  of 
luider  $3,000  annually  are  receiving  food 
benefits  imder  either  program. 

The  second  document  recently  released 
is  a  5-pound,  2-Inch-thlck  book  listing 
by  name,  address,  and  amount  received, 
over  100,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  each  of  whom  collected  more  than 
$5,000  last  year  for  not  growing  crops. 
This  list  of  names  shows  that  farmers  in 
some  of  the  counties  with  the  worst 
records  of  feeding  their  p(X)r  received 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral payments  not  to  produce  food. 

After  research  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Biu-eau  of  the  Census,  and  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  I  am  convinced  that  these  docu- 
ments present  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation presently  available.  Admittedly, 
it  does  suffer  from  certain  limitations. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  poor  in  each  county  has  been  derived 
from  the  1960  census,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available.  In 
the  inten'enlng  years,  the  number  of  poor 
families  have  imdoubtedly  declined,  and 
in  addition  many  of  these  families  may 
have  changed  their  residences  from  one 
county  to  another. 

Nevertheless,  making  adjustments  for 
such  limitations,  these  statistics  disclose 
shocking  facts. 

These  facts  have  special  significance  at 
this  time  because  the  Congress  is  now 
considering  the  imposition  of  a  $20,000 
annual  limitation  on  total  payments  any 


farmer  may  receive  and  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion and  reform  of  Federal  programs 
of  food  aid  to  the  poor.  An  official  study 
completed  last  fall  In  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concluded  that  such 
a  payment  limitation  on  Federal  farm 
payments  could  effect  budget  savings  as 
high  as  $300  million  per  year.  President 
Nixon  has  recently  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $270  million  to  expand  and  reform 
the  existing  food-aid  program.  Therefore, 
It  is  apparent  that  the  savings  to  be  de- 
rived from  placing  a  $20,000  ceiling  on 
payments  to  wealthy  farmers  could  be 
used  to  fund  an  expanded  progrtun  to 
feed  the  poor. 

Here  are  the  grim  facts: 

PlTst.  Relatively  few  p(X)r  families  are 
served  by  Federal  food-aid  programs. 
According  to  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  the 
average  county  with  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram reaches  only  10  percent  of  its  poor 
families;  the  average  coimty  with  a  com- 
modity distribution  program  reaches 
only  18  percent. 

Second.  The  low  percentage  of  poor 
families  served  is  especially  shocking  in 
some  of  the  leading  food-producing 
States  in  the  Nation,  such  as  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Third.  In  these  very  States  where  ths 
poor  go  himgry,  the  number  of  farmers 
receiving  over  $5,000  and  the  total 
amounts  received  last  year  skyrocketed — 
in  one  case  by  as  much  as  five  times  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  following  table 
sets  this  out  clearly  for  these  nine  States : 


Farm  payments  over  {5,000 


Number  of  payees 


Total  amount  paid 
(in  millions) 


Participation  in  median  food  program  Percent 

Illinois 8 

Indiana 7 

Iowa 10 

Kansas 7 

Michigan 22 

Minnesota 11 

Missouri.. 18 

Ohio 11 

Wisconsin 13 

Fourth.  Total  payments  nationally 
under  the  various  farm  programs  have 
risen  steadily  since  1966,  the  year  for 
which  this  data  was  first  made  public. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  may  be  expected  to  increase  still 
further  this  year  if  Congress  does  not  step 
in  and  bring  this  situation  under  control 
by  enacting  a  limitation  on  farm  pay- 
ments. 
Farm  payments  over  $5.000 — fotol  figures 
Number  of  payees  Total  amount  paid 

87,527  (1966)... $1,018,676,430 

91.887  (1967) 1,114,617,466 

107,745  (1968) 1,330,633,218 

In  recent  years,  total  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  to  farmers  have  Increased 
annually  by  $100  to  $150  million. 

Fifth.  In  certsdn  counties  where  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  food-aid  programs 
was  abysmally  low.  payments  to  farmers 
for  non-production  was  unconscionably 
high.  The  following  counties  fed  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  their  poor  families,  yet 
wealthy  farmers  in  those  counties  re- 
ceived large  farm  pasmients  from  the 
Goverrmient: 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1,305 

829 

1.179 

7,598 

428 

1,087 

2.546 

527 

194 


4,248 
2.881 
6,047 
8.806 

745 
2,394 
3,906 
1,429 

518 


$10.0 
6.6 
8.8 

63.5 
3.1 
8.3 

24.3 
3.9 
1.5 


$34.8 
24.3 
46.1 
75.2 

5.7 
17.6 
35.7 
11.5 

4.2 


Counties  with  less  than  1 
percent  participation  in  tood- 
aid  programs 

Illinois: 

Bureau 

Clark 

DeWitt 

Edwards 

Grundy 

Iroquois 

Logan 

McDonough.. 

McLean 

Pi3tt. 

Putnam 

Shelby 

Washington 

Will 

Indiana: 

Benton 

Floyd 

Huntington 

Wabash 

Wells 

Iowa: 

Adams 

Shelby 

Kansas:  Kingman 

Maryland:  Worcester 

Missouri: 

Caldwell 

DeKalb 

Gentry 

Linn 

•  Nodaway 

Perry 

Schuyler 

Virginia:  Mecklenburg 


Farm  payments  over  $5,000 


Number  of 
payees 


Total  amount 
paid 


102 
55 
4S 

7 

57 
93 
S3 
32 
111 
52 

6 
62 

6 
20 

91 
1 
9 

14 
8 

18 

109 

83 

8 

15 

19 

32 

17 

67 

7 

8 

1 


$797,041 
451,659 
402,440 

55,004 
419,667 
733,080 
473, 509 
216.433 
911.187 
436,011 

39, 446 
464,999 

47. 072 
143,202 

697,710 
6.695 

59.656 
129,464 

50, 352 

114.913 

776, 379 

605, 700 

54,253 

100,162 
134.421 
235,660 
148,410 
552,226 
138, 105 
52.260 
6,279 


The  data  I  am  placing  In  the  Record 
today  makes  It  apparent  that  simply 
having  a  food-aid  program  in  a  county 
is  often  little  better  than  having  no  pro- 
gram at  all.  A  program  which  feeds  as 
few  himgry  families  as  is  presently,  true 
in  the  average  food-aid  progrtim  In  the 
United  States  is  worse  than  a  failure.  It 
is  a  cruel  Joke,  falling  woefully  short  of 
serving  the  needs  of  the  himgry  and  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  deceiving 
every  thoughtful  American  citizen  who 
has  a  conscience.  It  masquerades  under 
an  undeserved  label,  pretending  to  be 
something  that  It  Is  not. 

This  data  raises  a  serious  moral  ques- 
tion and  a  serious  question  of  priorities. 
There  is  something  very  wrong  when  a 
nation  fails  to  feed  its  hungry,  yet  at  the 
same  time  pays  Its  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce food.  After  I  placed  in  the  May  12th 
Record  the  list  of  the  425  counties  with- 
out any  food-aid  program  whatsoever, 
I  received  many  requests  for  copies  of 
that  list  from  concerned  citizens  all  over 
the  Nation.  Often  those  writings  ex- 
pressed shock  and  surprise  that  their 
own  counties  failed  to  provide  food  for 
the  hungry.  Yet  each  wanted  to  do 
something  about  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  encouraged  when  this  is  the  re- 
si>onse  of  concerned  citizens.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  will  also  be  the  response  of 
a  concerned  Congress. 

The  statistical  data  on  hunger  and 
farm  payments  follows.  In  preparing  the 
table  from  which  the  percentage  figures 
are  taken,  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stated  that  its  computation  was 
based  on  program  participation  as  of 
February  1969,  and  information  from  the 
1960  census  on  families  with  incomes  un- 
der $3,000.  The  data  on  farm  payments 
is  from  part  3,  Senate  hearing's  on  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1970. 

HUNGER  AND  FARM  PAYMENTS 


Percent 

participation 

in 

1968  farm 

payments 

15,000 

food  programs 

^    over 

Commod- 

Number 

State/Adm. 

ity  distri-       Food 

of 

Total 

unit 

bution    stamps 

payees 

paid 

ALABAMA 

Autauga 

46  .... 

39 

$636,030 

Baldwin 

43  .... 

6 

40.380 

Barbour 

10 

31 

343.941 

Bibb 

27  .... 
18  .... 

.... 

11 
32 

193.248 

Blount 

378.397 

Bullock 

41 

10 

82.077 

Butler 

35... 

21 

231.934 

Calhoun 

18  .... 

19 

181.348 

Chambers 

33  .... 

14 

137.930 

Cherokee 

25  ... 

93 

946, 252 

Chilton 

28  ... 

15 

144.006 

Choctaw 

IS 

5 

52.831 

Clarke 

S 

8 

73,864 

Clay 

Cleburne 

30  .... 

1 

5.247 

30  .... 

None 

Coffee 

25  ... 

46 

377.013 

Colbert 

22  ... 

87 

1.332.749 

Conecuh 

48  ... 

22 

234.170 

Coosa 

27  ... 

None 

Covington 

27  ... 

27 

250.771 

Crenshaw 

36  ... 

20 

159.634 

Cullman 

28  ... 

43 

401.147 

Dale 

28  ... 

21 

231.841 

Dallas 

24 

62 

1.071.629 

DeKalb 

16  ... 

48 
51 

349.781 

Elmore 

33... 

645.003 

Escambia 

41  ... 

28 

261.377 

Etowah 

24  .... 

... 

29 

262.396 
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HUNCa,  ^0  FARM  PAVMENTS^Hnu^  hunoer  AND  FARM  PAVMENn.-C««.„u«.  hu.CER  AND  FARM  PAYMErOS-^l.. 


Stite/Adtn. 
unit 


Psrcwit 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distrv-       Food 
bution    stamps 


ALABAMA— Con 


Fayatta 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson.... 
Jefferson... 

Lamar 

Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Limestone. . 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Perry 

Pickens  •.::.. 

«ke «... 

Rsndolpli 

Russell 

St.  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapossa... 

Walker 

Washmgton.. 

Wilcox 

Winston 


27 
16 
22 


47 


23 


23 
35 
36 

26 
92 
74  . 
25  . 
63  . 
16. 
27  . 


55 


28 


18 
24 


38 
27 


68 
23 


ARIZONA 

Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Gila.. 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima.. 

Pinal 

Santa  Crur 

Yavapai 

Yuma 

ARKANSAS 


5. 
18 

9 
26 
63  . 
18  . 

30  . 
18  . 
40  . 

31  . 
58  . 

32  . 
10  . 
21  . 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

3oon». 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

ChicoL 

Clark    

Clay 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead  

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Fulton    

Garland 

Grant. 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

lohnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee. 

Lincoln 

Little  Riyer 

Logan 

Lonoke 


U 
21 
U 
13 


10 
8 


42 
24 


19 


10 
28 
16 
10 


14 


19 


19 
16 


6 
18 


28 


13 

22 


4 

9 

9 

7 

36 

18 

6 

15 

14 

4 


8 

9 

16 

14 

8 

14 

10 

34 

24 

6 

7 

8 


1968  farm  payments 
over  J 


m  payme 
r$5,«)0 


Number 

o( 

peyees 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm 
over 


ipaym 


menb 


Number 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


21 
2* 
60 
26 
34 
52 
59 
62 
7 
24 
76 

138 
22 

150 
36 
42 

115 
22 
25 
48 
4 
49 
16 

24 

3D 

23 
3 

25 
3 

31 

22 

25 

16 
6 
6 

17 
2 


111 
i 


52 

10 

451 

3 


53 
320 

I 

a 

147 


■if 


94' 
9 

43 
1 
2 
4 

14 
198 

"2T5" 
85 
3 

120 

38 

U 

1 


48 
2 


3 

14 


92 

212 

3 

53 

32 
149 
109 

17 

2 

142 


{206,238 
188, 008 
506,213 
349,950 
452, 248 
431,766 
485,  527 
584,764 
75, 897 
190,935 
889,802 
2, 232. 953 
302,  036 
2,231,961 
382,590 
581,420 
2, 754, 897 
242,910 
165,475 
387, 486 
27.  778 
418, 197 
240, 025 
318. 722 
363,947 
181,  746 
21,775 
351, 596 
57,867 
377,011 
195,  S49 
304,  771 
252, 160 
59.016 
49,  356 
168, 292 
20. 719 


ARKANSAS— 
Continued 

Madison 14  . 

Marion 

Miller lllimi"" 

Mississippi "II 

Monroe IIIIIIII" 

Montgomery.. .II 17' 

Nevada is 

Newton 42 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips....  

Pike "ii' 

Poinsett 

Polk I....I 

Pope 'I 

Prairie: 

Pulaski IIIIIIII 

Randolph.  . 

St.  Francis IIII 

Saline 

Scott.. g' 

Searcy 27 

Sebastian I.  .. 

Sevier '[ 

Sharp 

Stone Illlllllir" 

Union mill 

Van  8uren...IIIl 23" 

Washington.. 

White y. 17" 

Woodruff 34  '" 

Yell "■■ 

CALIFORNIA 


None 

1,888,979 

25,000 

l4one 

515,168 

71,747 

12,540,974 

100. 751 

None 

1,926,962 

14,825.088 

14, 923 

36.442 

5,036,490 


138,038 
1,455.058 
None 
5.030 
None 
5.081 
29. 239 
None 
1,277,632 
78,411 
312,493 
7.719 
18,494 
40,825 
147.  452 
1,738.177 
None 
4, 774. 906 
1,305,836 
4U.S60 
i,  650. 780 
482. 693 
118,3/2 
5.533 
None 
None 
None 
368.842 
16,6t>5 
None 
29,166 
94.002 
None 
1.069,793 
3.386,275 
18.841 
715.000 
239, 759 
1.975,157 
1,5276.15 
187, 823 
11,795 
1,799,593 


Alameda 

Amador 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Monterey 

Napa 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sinoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yube 

COLORADO 


6 
19 


41  . 
35 


12 
43 
11 
25 


48 
3 
2 


25 
20 
42  . 


38 
20 


35 


20 


Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 


6 

3 

23 

36 


5 
14 
37 


4 
4 

9 
14 
6 


30 
25'. 


30 
20 


6 
40 


17 


13 

32' 


30  .... 
5  .... 

14  .... 
10  .... 
36  .... 
28  .... 
32  .... 
3  .... 


57 
20 


33 
14 
15 
14 

4 
18 

8 

6  ... 
6 

8  .... 
40 

48  .... 
13 

4  .... 

7  .... 
28  .... 
14 

11  .... 

3 
12 

8 

5 


COLORADO— 
Continued 


24 
492 

104 


1 


5 

1 

255 

1 


23 

214 

6 

6 

3 

9 

23 

8 

56 

7 

20 

38 

172 

6 

1 

20 
99 

17 


1 


11 

1 

2 

487 


665 
247 


5 

17 
196 


119 
10 
15 


21 


27 
52 


22 

4 
625 


13 
1 


114 
2 

60 

1 

268 

61 

4 


141 


38 


15 

■46" 

23 

3 

2 


None 
None 
$280, 320 
8,225,650 
1,165,402 
None 
11,603 
None 
54,954 
5,429 
4,098,653 
7,445 
2, 767, 159 
None 
33, 166 
214.658 
748,  568 
152,  904 
3, 085. 219 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5.141 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5,851 
14?, 348 
1. 105, 907 
171.632 


Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison... 

Huerfano... 

Jefferson 

Kiowa. 

Kit  Carson.. 

Lake 

LaPlata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Montezuma.. 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Phillips 

Powers 

Pueblo 

Ri«  Blanco... 
Rio  Grande... 

Routt 

Saguache 

Sedgwick 

Teller 

Washington.. 

Weld 

Yuma 


6.766 
None 
96.213 
6,183 
12.500 
16,392.595 
None 
None 
17,634.788 
10,279.927 
None 
55.013 
208. 697 
3, 570. 338 
None 
2,028,899 
73. 177 
117.818 
None 
None 
163. 679 
None 
280. 078 
548,805 
None 
59.644 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
204.811 
34. 056 
10,210.013 
None 
None 
293, 735 
5,022 


1,176,753 
14,049 
570,810 
6,847 
2,709.264 
687, 872 
29.263 
None 
1,565.971 
None 
5.165 
None 
318,498 
None 
None 
None 
118.454 
lione 
412,411 
169,123 
25.236 
15.405 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  (district).... 

Litchfield 

New  Haven  (distrrct). 
Waterbury  (dis- 
trict)  

New  London 

Tolland 

Windham 

DELAWARE 


Kent 

New  Castle. 
Sussex 


District  of  Colum- 
bia: Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Columbia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Monroe 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco.. . 

Pinellas 

Polk 

St  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumter 

Suwannee 


16 

5 

28 


35 
51 
28  . 


23 
37 
12 
33 
10 
41  . 
35  . 
11  . 
20  . 
30  . 
18  . 
26  . 

24  . 
74  . 

25  . 
29  . 
37  . 
37  . 
15  . 
24  . 
13  . 
13  . 
28  . 
28  . 
51  . 

26  . 
10  . 

9  . 

22  . 
26  . 

38  . 

39  . 
8  .. 

18  .. 
18  .. 
16  .. 
14  .. 
8  .. 
48  .. 

23  .. 
31  .. 
33  .. 
29  .. 


12 . 

17 

8 

6 
10 
20  . 
14 
29 
16 

7 

8 
11 

?2- 
12 

10  . 
15 
21 

4 
14 
31 

8 
19  .. 

8 
10 

3 

9  .. 

4 

9 

3 


26 


23 
38 


23 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1968  farm 

over$! 

Number 

of 

payees 


7 

6 

217 

332 


6 
10 
36 

108 

70 

1 


23 
3 


73 
14 
95 
229 
31 
3 


20 

2 

69 


173 
173 
163 


14 
15 
24 


32 


4 

19 


3 
10 


16 


5 
25 


24 
7 
1 
4 

19 


17 


ments 


Total 
paid 


31 
■56" 


None 
None 
None 
J77.373 
42,640 
2,331,550 
4,081.689 
None 
39.622 
95.676 
307.670 
937,354 
506.469 
8.697 
None 
194,997 
19.934 
Hone 
604.278 
120, 8«2 
750,602 
2,647,707 
293, 102 
22.002 
None 
166,833 
14,863 
569. 881 
None 
1,525,755 
1,460,223 
1,420.458 


21,947 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


101,043 
116,280 
186,758 


270.875 
None 
None 
13.250 
None 
32.315 
157.467 
None 
None 
None 
None 
11,770 
None 
23,934 
91.165 
None 
None 
108.693 
None 
None 
None 
None 
28, 174 
183,503 
219,416 
54.846 
None 
5,054 
50,928 
149. 589 
None 
118,517 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5,167 
None 
None 
None 
387, 070 
None 
414.220 
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State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


'  1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


FLORIDA— Con. 


Taylor 

Unwn 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington. 


GEORGIA 


Appling 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brantley 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden , 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton , 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee.. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Cook 

Co.veta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Giynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson , 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin , 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jeff  Davis , 

Jefferson , 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes 


28  . 
27  . 
9  . 
41 
30 
35 


24 
47 
25 
SO 


18 
17 
14 


32 
43 
38 
25 


35 


47 
33 


68 
22 
11 
12 
13 


12 
24 


25 
20 


41 


14 


19 


41 


13 
49 


48 


29 
32 
15 


20 


12 
23 


32 
16 


15 


19 
35 


19 


35 
16 


21 
37 


36 
48' 


14 


12 

4 

13 

13 


22 


6 
11 
35 
10 


14 


12 


6 
13 


18 


14 


37 


5 

12 

6 


12 
18 
U  . 
6 
12 
12 
34 

io" 

.... 


3 
..4 

3 

14 

6 


3 
56 

11 
12 

4 
35 


34 
2 

63 

151 

5 

37 


14 

2 


16 
70 


4 

8 

8 

53 


23 


36 

143 
10 


6 
14 
48 

7 


1 
23 


15 

'26" 

14 

1 

2 


5' 

1 

6 

27 

5 

1 

1 

8 

21 

13  ... 

18 

14 

32 

23 

3 

14 

4 

4 

90 

46 

51 

..... 

3 

117 

27 

"'i' 


Total 
paid 


None 

$5,034 

None 

6,264 

10, 180 

11,413 


18,952 
34,409 
20,837 
154,555 
46,553 
None 
43,390 
781, 752 
118,179 
91,800 
23,492 
337,113 
None 
316, 358 
12,711 
520.936 
2,153,442 
38,990 
458. 830 
None 
115,375 
14.953 
None 
None 
None 
None 
72,207 
None 
14,232 
None 
None 
None 
109.688 
666. 3S4 
None 
31.438 
110.498 
68,  745 
583.311 
None 
None 
181.661 
None 
455, 789 
1,830,775 
87. 403 
None 
887. 553 
None 
39. 951 
139.035 
456, 651 
55. 235 
None 
5,805 
268. 364 
None 
75.416 
None 
None 
150.634 
None 
240,265 
117,481 
6.171 
29,762 
11.391 
None 
60.912 
6,491 
8.082 
257. 074 
None 
191.584 
450,213 
187,452 
24,959 
35. 498 
35,  74! 
1, 129, 195 
483,675 
599. 881 
l^one 
14,118 
19.993 
1,343,776 
266,666 
None 
5.425 
None 
81.360 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


GEORGIA— Con. 


Lumpkin 

McDufRe 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether.. 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe... 

Paulding 

Peach 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro... 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair...!.. 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Treutlen 

Turner 

Twiggs...., 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

While 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox. 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson... 
Worth 


34 
61 


38 


29 


24 
34 


26 


11  ... 

4 

8 

61 

4 

16 

11 

14 

15 

16 

22 

89 

8 

12 

24 

2 

8 

8 

22 

6 

10 

7 

16 

5  ... 

78 


36 


26 
35 
41 


39 
37 
33 


30 
38 
27 
58 


28 


21 


23 


32 


33 

40 


16 
38 


47 
34 


HAWAII 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Kauai 

Maui 

IDAHO 

Benewah 

Bonner 

Boundary 

Clearwater 

Fremont 

Idaho 

Kootenai 

Latah 

Lewis 

Nez  Perce 

Teton 

ILLINOIS 

Adams  

Alexander 

Bond 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 


11 
17 
5 
17 
14 


21 


15 
9 
6 


56 


16 

12 

7 

12 
12 


21 


18 
15 


10 

4 


14 
17 


3  .. 


6 
12 
3 
2 
1 
6 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5 

12 

14 

39 

1 

4 

1 

43 

8 

3 

11 

75 

19 

3 


13 

68 

1 


13 
44 
15 
79 
44 
14 
25 


3 

31 
14 


2 

S3 
3 

23 

49 

4 

15 
13 


2 
43 

1 

4 

73 


None 
,$102,978 
None 
798,802 
150,574 
105.179 
201,597 
174,317 
861,738 
None 
66,092 
391,728 
12,477 
None 
75,791 
275,233 
103,645 
None 
144, 871 
None 
46,499 
171,808 
130,496 
425, 965 
9,188 
40, 070 
7,074 
493, 270 
83,051 
35,649 
89,468 
311,227 
209, 364 
33.849 
None 
180,118 
722,767 
5,736 
None 
95, 314 
444, 123 
139,903 
953,494 
460, 505 
124,362 
212,663 
None 
34, 943 
262,655 
121,089 
None 
None 
16,637 
595,075 
18,732 
338,659 
622,238 
25,676 
105,771 
99.671 
None 
11.648 
377.003 
6,298 
28. 357 
687,425 


5,000 


16    42  414.768 

21 None 

17 12  108,434 

71  5  29,133 

12    45  350,250 

19 74  664,564 

26 36  314.727 

10 120  1,025.642 

24 90  725.081 

47 129  1,377,644 

14 31  299.530 


48 
10 
10 

9 
102 

9 
41 
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State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


ILLINOIS— Con. 

Cass. 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay. 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock.. , 

Hardin , 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Jane     

Kankakee 

Knox 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee... 

Livingston 

Logan 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe..  

Montgomery 

Morgan..  

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope  -. 

Pulaski 

Putnam , 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Tazewell 

Union 

Wermilran 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 


14 
5 


10 


17 


10 


398, 139 

157,319 
61,435 
72.137 

797,041 
82.935 

301,897 


INDIANA 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew.. 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 


22 


4 

18 
.... 

9 
2 
17 
6 
6 


3 

31 

4 

94 

2 

80 

1 

55 

5 

2 

2 

5 

3 

90 

18 

28 

3 

39 

3 

20 

1 

45 

5 

41 

4 

6.8 

1 

7 

5 

8 

5 

33 

2 

28 

11 

21 

3 

41 

6 

27 

4 

54 

1 

57 

2 

8 

2 

45 

10 

3 

57 

82 

1 

93 

9 

31 

2 

22 

9 

16 

2 

36 

19 

6  -.. 

2 

84 

7 

78 

4 

37 

2 

70 

12 

42 

114 

2 

80 

1 

53 

I 

32 

104 

1 

III 

9 

53 

3 

56 

13 

25 

8 

9 

3 

17 

4 

57 

8 

6 

2 

18 

78 

4 

26 

2 

50 

3 

42 

3 

36 

77 

12 

34 

3 

5 

1 

52 

5 

56 

9 

6 

20 

12 

1 

6 

4 

25 

2 

8 

21 

27 

18 

9 

23 

5 

63 

3 

15 

3 

27 

1 

62 

4 

36 

6 

24 

3 

144 

3 

19 

80 

1 

6 

17 

15 

3 

88 

86 

I 

20 

5 

2 

74 

12 


14 
25 
29 
91 
32 
25 
1 

39 
40 


Total 
paid 


$254,523 
683,097 
614,391 
451.659 
10,559 
34,054 
661,480 
260, 339 
293,015 
145,252 
402, 440 
334,315 
538,  556 
55,004 
56,399 
241,222 
207,224 
159,063 
423, 124 
297.225 
530.930 
419,667 
48.746 
344.876 
22,449 
446.346 
627,158 
733,080 
285,310 
154,385 
142,070 
345,563 
146,214 
None 
814,656 
768,091 
302, 140 
530,513 
371,651 
816.048 
636.734 
473,509 
216,433 
912,270 
911.187 
435,025 
438,452 
•174,057 
61,039 
145,  353 
457.642 
70,042 
135,121 
638,716 
205,541 
446,392 
340.937 
263, 798 
599,967 
262.389 
49,137 
436,011 
412,438 
35,542 
87,405 
39,446 
221,521 
51,304 
160,652 
136,686 
151,993 
547,803 
116,589 
196,870 
464.999 
292,132 
206,034 
1.196,332 
145.198 
633.814 
47.072 
114.052 
727.548 
778.721 
143.202 
12.593 
656.610 


87.675 
210.375 
224. 005 
697.710 

32, 487 

178.183 

5.091 

283.857 

261,375 
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HUNGER  AND  FARM  PAYMENTS— ContiniMd 


Pircwit 

ptrticipition  in 
food  programs 


1968  farm  payments 
over  {S.dOO 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Commod-  Number 

rtydistrt-       Food  o(  Total 

button   stamps       payees  paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


INDIANA— Con. 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $$,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


SUte/Adm. 
unit 


Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford... 

Daviess 

Dearborn... 

Decatur 

DeKalb.... 

Delaware... 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette..... 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant. 

Greene 

HamittOfl.... 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

HMtinglD*^^. 
J<cksaa.,_. 

Jay...'::;::: 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox, , 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Ijke 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Manon 

Marshall 

Martin.. 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen .... 

Parke 

P-irry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey , 

Pulaski 

Putnam , 

Randolpb 

Ripley 

Rush 

St  Joseph 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer... 

Starke 

Sullivan 

Switferland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh... 

Vermillion . 

Vigo-  

Wabash. 

Warren 

Warrick , 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weils 

Whitley 

IOWA 


Adair 

Adams.... 

Allamakee 

Appanoose 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk.... 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista 

Butler 

Bremer 

Calhoun........ 

Carroll 

Cass. 

Cedar...!::::;: 

Cerro  Gordo 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
butwn   stamps 


13  ... 

10  ... 

2  ... 

12  ... 


7  .... 

4  .... 

n .... 

3.... 

5  .... 
9 


3 
2 

'if. 
n . 


15  .. 

13  .. 
"7".. 


14 
21 

1 

2 

"» 
13  . 

1  . 

2  . 


34 
16 
9 


4 
10 


11 
7 

2  ;;;;:;;: 

6 

10 

12 

3 

5 

5 

3 

6 


1  .. 
13.. 

3  .. 

4  .. 
8.. 

12  .. 
9.. 


26 


17 

6 

12 

3 

10 

6 

S 

13 

10 

13 

18 

10 

5 

9 

3' 

7 

6 

3 

10 

19 

4 


11 


U 


0 

7 

32 

3 
55 

3 
41 
17 
15 
15 
23 
14 

1 

5t 

63 
13 
41 

24 

21 
9 

23 

39 

25 
9 

34 
162 

» 

3 

18 

15 
110 

32 

14 

64 

124 

19 
28 

9 
34 
10 
17 

2 
28 
21 
22 

3 

6 
15 
60 

3 
13 
59 
45 
81 
33 
21 

9 
56 
51 

4 
21 
21 
66 
51 

"ii' 

18 
19 

7 
32 
64 
14 
86 
16 

9 
32 

8 
20 


41 

18 
9 
13 
46 
77 
95 
53 
62 
45 
70 
34 
30 
52 
59 
81 
175 


IOWA— Con. 

$78,270  Cherokee 3 

164.674  Chickasaw io" 

233,000  Clarke j* 

23,686  Clay :; f 

51,759  Clajton...:.  ; 5 

23,195  Clinton...        7 

313,726  Crawford         7' 

114,596  Dallas.... 5" 

98,968  Davis g 

99.312  Decatur 1 

161,907  Delaware...  .    5 

91,458  Des  Moines         4 

6,695  DkAinson...  3 

445,077  Dubuque...        15 

96.282  Emmet....: 3 

381,147  Floyd.             J 

552,966   Franklin..;;;;;;::;: J 

95,684      Fremont^...  1 

336,057      Greene...        3 

209.796     Grundy...      7 

167.958     Guthrie...     | 

60.026      Hamilton... 5 

149,096      Hancock.         j 

293,699      Hardin...     3 

209,093      Harrison  ..  a 

59,656      Henry ? 

274.185      Howard..      3 

1,683,392  Humboldt g 

69.053  Ida S 

16,854  Iowa 5" 

130,569  Jackson....     "'  e' 

103.651  Jasper..  .  5 

1,107,143  Jefferson... 5 

303,521  Johnson....    5 

94,800  Jones '"'  t 

650.934  Keokuk o' 

1.070.808  Kossuth c' 

143.767  Lee g 

213,749  Linn « 

70,156  Louisa i?' 

312,852  Lucas "  ii" 

65,236  Lyon i 

112,217  Madison.  .       3 

12,348  Mahaska 15' 

208.826  Marion g" 

136,798  Marshall 4 

164,862  Mitchell ? 

30,962  Monona 5 

43,974  Mills 5 

104,182  Monroe 16* 

534,275  Montgomery .  »" 

19,493  Muscatine "'ii' 

36,035  O'Brien i' 

472,674  Osceola 9 

445,041  Page ""  4 

775,303  Palo  Alto """         in 

243,454  Plymouth """  2 

158,328  Pocahontas ""'  4 

63.716  Polk """        28 

418,068  Pottawattamie """        in 

479,160  Poweshiek » 

26,066  Ringgold 4 

141,115  Sac 3 

180,246  Scott :: 20 

686.158  Shelby :.'  "  1 

475,296  Sioux: 3 

None  Story 7 

800,344  Tama 3 

122,178  Taylor 3 

143,860  Union 5 

88.717  VanBuren 3 

308,272  Wapello 14 

635.094  Warren 5 

129,464  Washington '. ? 

675,570  Wayne 4 

160.326  Webster 25' 

67.912  Winnebago...  3' 

250.197  Winneshiek 9 

50.352  Woodbury fg" 

152,619  Worth.... 3 

Wright :;::      4 

KANSAS 
287,938 

114.913  Atchison 7 

59,852  Bourbon 7 

121.049  Cherokee g 

352.636  Clark 5" 

567.258  Crawford £' 

681.428  Elk 4" 

414.926  Ford 7 

465.051  Grant 18 

314,653  Greenwood 5" 

496.028  Hamilton n' 

233.014  Harper 4 

213.222  Hodgeman 3 

407.710  Kearny 9 

468.028  Kingman 1 

590.297  Labette V 

1.486,736  Leavenworth 4 


62 
46 
10 
70 
6 
92 
121 
59 
14 
14 
48 
41 
39 
15 
52 
96 
132 
159 
48 
45 
43 
48 
81 
90 
173 
29 
41 
34 
77 
65 
37 
63 
28 
71 
68 
46 
99 
29 
75 
49 
12 
57 
43 
35 
25 
81 
71 
134 
142 
11 
52 
57 
47 
43 
58 
65 
124 
47 
46 
125 
75 
17 
51 
46 
109 
111 
80 
73 
25 
18 
17 
15 
29 
62 
11 
57 
104 
11 
187 
86 
66 


13 

17 

19 

53 

14 

3 

183 

165 

2 

169 

159 

122 

156 

83 

13 

23 


{471,698 

315,727 

73, 347 

540,215 

32,934 

688,656 

912, 071 

419, 795 

96,291 

104,802 

353,958 

353,276 

278, 567 

110,864 

378,871 

835,288 

1,123,096 

1,428,704 

375, 753 

329,265 

339. 186 

338, 578 

592,454 

694,198 

1,332,382 

206,235 

315,754 

246,400 

626,990 

644,653 

262,481 

467,046 

192, 593 

534,661 

480,003 

364, 494 

688,266 

251,771 

579,508 

393,088 

82,859 

387,099 

330.996 

232.807 

167.008 

550.012 

531.590 

1,237,102 

1,281,259 

77,545 

379,752 

426,986 

325.993 

279,650 

392,832 

502,180 

857,092 

350.850 

330.095 

973,213 

516. 719 

116.838 

398.330 

349.711 

776,379 

793. 753 

584.257 

535.593 

196.095 

132.931 

123.222 

116.892 

184.210 

485.494 

70.016 

427.901 

770.792 

67. 193 

.524,116 

689.123 

470. 141 


KANSAS— Con. 

Meade 

Sedgwick 

Shawnee 

Sherman 

Wilson 

Wyandotte 


KENTUCKY 


95.658 
145.151 
138.278 
432. 199 

99.484 

18.526 
422.771 
698. 475 

12.135 
695. 852 
120,546 
935.388 
642.796 
605. 700 
107.130 
151.900 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken , 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott , 

Knox 

Larue 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Logan 

Lvon 

McCracken 

McCreary 

McLean 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade 

Menilee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 


39 


4 

8 

13 


6 
27 
13 
13 

is'. 

12  . 

'17'. 
8  . 

'ie'. 

12  . 


14 


20 
25 


9  . 

16  . 

■  19'. 
40  . 
18  .. 
11  . 

"'9".. 
13  .. 
13  .. 
20  .. 

17  .. 
11  .. 

"is'.. 

11  .. 
10  .. 

"7.. 


13  .. 


11 
'27" 


26 
'iT 

"ii' 
20 . 


21 
12 


24 
6 

ii" 

6 

'is' 

10  . 
17  . 


22 
22 

21 

15 


3 

25 

16 

15 


19 
34 


48 


10 


12 


17 
13 


9 

43 

23 

12 


18 


30 

26 


24 


6  ... 


36 


10 

'28' 
6 

"28 : 

13  . 
50  . 
36  . 


22 


37 
59 
30 

'iV 

.... 


40 
'47" 
'53*. 
'i9'. 


14 

28 

7 


1968  farm  p^ments 
over  JS.OOO 


Number 

of 

payees 


138 
103 

20 
188 

19 
1 


1 
2 

n' 

2 

1 


3 
5 
2 

ii' 
2 


1 
34 


7 
1 

26 


29 
..... 

io' 

4 

3 

3 

.... 

37 

io' 

13 


17 

14 

3 

4 


Total 
paid 


{1.226,065 
760,224 
164,495 

2,040.276 

142,426 

10.684 


6,459 
14.908 
None 
106. 838 
11,686 
5.423 
None 
11,204 
None 
7,153 
J. 860 
None 
54.154 
None 
29.  577 
35,828 
11,816 
None 
94,456 
13,712 
None 
9,056 
256.221 
None 
None 
None 
58,263 
10,212 
217.873 
None 
None 
11.574 
None 
None 
None 
None 
296.725 
None 
14.372 
None 
82,002 
29,391 
None 
15,076 
18,474 
36,369 
None 
6,212 
376.656 
None 
90,823- 
89,247 
None 
20,723 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
15,302 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
12,005 
120. 533 
99,043 
27,861 
26,320 
None 
46,259 
7,656 
None 
10, 724 
6,410 
None 
None 
15,662 
None 
None 
None 
11,813 
None 
None 
6,299 
11,496 
None 
38.321 
5,921 
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SUte/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participatwn  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
butk)n   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  JSTOX) 


Number 

of 

payees 


ToUl 
pakl 


KENTUCKY— 
Continued 

Owen 15 

Owsley 

Pendleton 14 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 12 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 11 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 10 

Taylor 10 

Todd 

Trigg 21 

Trimble 10 

Union 13 

Warren 9 

Washington 16 

Wayne , 

Webster 18 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 18 

LOUISIANA 


None 

42 None 

, None 

38 None 

14 None 

31               1  $8,328 

12               2  12,657 

None 

29               1  5, 530 

16               1  5,341 

ii None 

1  5,090 
3  1  6,775 
5               5  33, 730 

2  22,148 

3  23,747 
S             17  120, 016 

6  96,250 

1  6,122 

30  268,355 

4  23,588 
1  6,272 

20 None 

20  166,066 

23 None 

33 None 

None 


Acadia 

Allen... 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Beauregard 

Bienville 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

East  Baton  Rouge.. 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jefferson  Davis 

Lafayette 

La  Salle 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans. , 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St,  Helena , 

St.  James 

St  John  the 

Baptist 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington 

West  Baton 

Rouge -. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn.. 


45 
53 
36 


45 

61 
"68" 


18 

13 

7 

13 


92 
1 
1 


21 
'"I'O" 


52 
1 


MAINE 

Androscoggin 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 


35 
18 

4 

14  . 
18 
27  . 

7  . 
10  . 
14  . 


19  .... 


None 

1.245,024 

26, 152 

11,462 

None 

17.945 

405, 010 

50, 725 

None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Nona 
None 
Nona 


Percent 
participatwn  in 
food  programs 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Commod-  Number 

ity  distri-       Food  of  Total 

butwn   stamps       payees  paid 


18              17  146,737 

16               1  8, 593 

None 

25 None 

31              45  434, 088 

8 None 

2  20,820 

6              84  1,929,557 

19 None 

15             30  390.316 

6         None  None 

24  416,594 

1  12,037 

20             34  452, 165 

8  3  62,504 

9  1  6,629 
26            126  2,186,641 

None 

41             21  171,875 

29            143  1,361,479 

15  197,611 

8 None 

25 None 

11 None 

18             14  126, 574 

1  5.325 

None 

22             88  1,155.103 

22            131  2,011,824 

18             52  947,654 

6    . None 

26             17  173, 534 

12             90  1,071,083 

26              32  516. 186 

25            160  1,803.840 

None 

None 

None 

14 None 

13 None 

18 None 

29             59  706,665 

25               5  67,992 

„ None 


MAINE— Con. 

Piscataquis 21  . 

Sagadahoc 24  . 

Somerset 2  . 

Waldo 7 

Washington 10  . 

York 11  , 

MARYLAND 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 10  . 

Kent. 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges 

Queen  Annes 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bristol 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk.... 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

Alcona 24 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 25 

Antrim 24 

Arenac 21 

Baraga 39 

Barry 

Bay 29 

Benzie 29 

Berrien 

Branch 15 

Calhoun 37 

Cass 17 

Charlevoix 16 

Cheboygan 26 

Chippewa 30 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 27 

DKkinson 29 

Eaton 

Emmet 15 

Genesee 

Gladwin 20 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 12 

Iosco 21 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 52 

Kent 29 

Keweenaw 

Lake 35 

Lapeer. ................... 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 16 

Livingston 16 

Luce. 31 

Mackinac.  .*............... 

Macomb 

Manistee 25 

Marquette 16 

Mason 20 

Mecosta 11 

Menominee.. 16 

Missaukee 32 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

8 ^.  None 

12 None 

5               1  $12,918 

8  5  33,417 
4               1  7.917 

31 None 

3             10  75,490 

3  1  6. 301 
9 None 

None 

4  28  230,711 

9  5  59,334 
15 None 

4              19  149, 527 

10 None 

3               2  11,535 

3              14  111,483 

7                3  35,073 

1                8  54,253 


None 

None 
None 
13.764 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 

19 None 

12               4  26,453 

None 

None 

1  6,865 

None 

10              18  124. 789 

3  19,783 
None 

14  12  99,978 
35  249,888 
29  201,510 
28  271.023 

None 

None 

1  9.683 
15 None 

7             14  100.677 

19 None 

None 

.......... —  None 

6             23  170. 455 

None 

19             15  129, 802 

2  26.607 

13 None 

16 None 

10  23  151,482 
6             16  112.522 

24 None 

4             15  90.615 

16             20  181.874 

32  232.435 

None 

13 None 

11  3  26.575 

15  13  88. 044 
9             26  189,460 

1  8,123 

3  15,834 

47 None 

None 

9               6  32.075 

10  1  6, 138 
133  1,111,786 

5  32,051 

None 

13 None 

11  3  19,933 
1  6,262 

None 

1  7,807 

3  19,512 

None 

None 


HUNGER  AND  FARM  PAYMENTS— Continued 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participatktn  in 
food  programt 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
butwn   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $r0O0 


Number 

of 

payees 


MICHIGAN— 
Continued 

Monroe 

Montcalm 15 

Montmorency 22 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 23 

Oakland 

Oceana 22 

Ogamaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 20 

Oscoda 43 

Otsego 11 

Ottawa 16 

Pretque  Isle 19 

Roscommon 29 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 5 

Schookraft 32 

Shiawauee 21 

Tuscola 15 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 26 

MINNESOTA 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clearwater 

Cook 

Cottonwood. 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Grant 

Hennepin 

Hubbard 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

Koochiching 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake 

Lake  of  the 

Woods 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mahnomen 

Marshall 

Meeker 

MilleLacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Otter  Tail 

West  Otter  Tail. 

Pennington 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Red  Lake 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rock 

Roseau 

SL  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traversa 

Wadena 

Waswa 


25 
"i 


12 
10 
11 


57 
56 

■46' 


20 


13 
10 


8  . 
25 
13 
17  . 

8 

9 

8 
24  . 

5 
12 

3 

8 

34': 

'is' 

12 


15 
15 

is' 


8 

6 
22 

3 
8 


7 

I'o'. 
'Si' 

16" 
16 

'28' 

36 
17 
27 


10 
11 


7  ... 


26 
9 
4 

5 

■5' 
21 


4 
26 
90 


5 

2 

28 


77 
1 

39 
2 

83 
26 
8 
2 


89 

"74" 
56 

'39" 


- 

13  ... 

5 

45 

8 

25 

12  .. 

76 

24  .. 

3 

47 

31 

"'2' 

88 

31 

53 

36 

4 

9 

3 


15 

2 

13 


3 
68 

92 

34 
2 

"9" 

3 
46 

8 
31 
60 

2 
26 


66 


Total 
pak) 


7             66  $539,069 

8  45,891 

None 

25  3  25.468 
None 

9               6  41.691 

None 

17 None 

10 None 

None 

None 

5  30.337 

None 

None 

None 

28             24  190,628 

14              11  75,339 

6  50  399,617 

5  34.017 

None 

15  109.676 

17  122,035 

7  9  103,570 
4              23  166, 102 

13                8  91.444 

1  5,673 


None 

30,389 

35,954 

None 

21,864 

217,591 

640.717 

None 

42,506 

12,062 

192.879 

None 

None 

None 

503, 751 

7.378 

308, 103 

12,733 

593,385 

114,680 

56,329 

10.540 

None 

None 

656,818 

None 

525.  307 

469.018 

None 

266.686 

None 

None 
354.419 
184,608 
522.405 

23.205 

379.406 

220. 548 

None 

19.609 
672.648 
221.366 
403.377 
263. 048 

21,656 

55.253 

22.510 

None 

112.118 

85.972 

11.813 
None 

17,740 
448,555 
966,870 
241.727 

10. 735 
None 

64,314 

17,458 
353, 379 

55.234 
200.488 
461.133 

12,341 

213.606 

None 

469,192 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  HOUSE  J„„e  28,  1969 


Stata/Adm. 


Pamnt 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


MINNESOTA— 
Continued 

Wasiiington 

Wright.... 
Yellow  Madicina... 


MISSISSIPPI 

Adams 

Alcorn 

Amita 

Attila 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Caihoun 

Carroll ' 

Chidiasaw 

Choctaw 

Claiboma 

Clarlia.... 

Clay "; 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

OeSoto [" 

Forrest 

Franklin.::'.* 

Gaefga..,.-r.- 

Gfe«na 

Grenada "'"" 

Hancock. ...JJIJI 
Harrison... 

Hinds [[] 

Holmes '.'.'.'.'.. 

Humphreys.. JI"] 

Issaquena .1 

Itawamba 

Jackson "[ 

Jasper.. ) 

Jefferson ' 

Jefferson  Davis 

Jones I 

Kemper 

Lafayette "III 

Lamar. 

Lauderdale.. "m' 

Lawrence 1 

Leake 

Lee ". 

Leflore.. [ 

Lincoln '_] 

Lowndes 

Madison '.'.'.ll. 

Marion l[ 

Marshall " 

Monroe 

MontBomery I, 

Neshoba "' 

Newton 

Noxubee... 

Oktibbeha 

Panoloa 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie I" 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall "" 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yatobusha 

Yazoo 


MISSOURI 

Kenton 

Bollinger 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carter 

Christian 


35 

""si" 

■'«" 

"32" 
54  . 

"43". 

'52 ". 


41 


34 

51 
53  . 


20 


61 


73 


44 

31 


32 

48 
GO 


31 
30 


SO 
29 
18 


57 


43  .. 
25  .. 
66  .. 

40  .. 


14 
27 
19 
35 
1 

18  . 
49  . 
17  . 


12 
6 
4 


19 
26' 
"48" 

"21" 
"31 


40 
49 

"25" 
50 
18 


22 

"12" 
24 
48 
40 


9 
14 
31 


31 
27 


19 


73  .... 


17 
43 
18 
19 
30 
15 

26" 
25 


23 

26 

75 

21 
31 

22 

31  

19  . 

23 

14 
36 

54 

24 


14 


35 
44 


S3 
16 

"is" 

29 


24 
40 


1968  farm  payments 
over  {5,000 


Number 

or 
P*yee« 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  In 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-      Food 
bution   stamps 


78 


$119,507 
124,271 
534.350 


4 

24 

2 

37 

40 

349 


55 

34 

5 

9 

3 

22 

229 

13 

11 

74 

1 


50 

1 

"43 

107 
155 
38 
11 


2 
3 

10 
12 
10 
32 


5 
3 

38 

56 

209 

1 

40 

80 

5 

106 

74 

23 

4 

2 

22 

5 

132 

..... 


35 

29 

192 

25 

21 

83 

8 

7 


373 
189 
83 
36 

8 
109 
37 

2 

18 

238 

8 
21 

2 

17 

46 

151 


12 
2 
31 
25 
15 
12 


52,825 

190,986 
16.809 
435,798 
319,385 
7,079,077 
405,834 
690.606 
495, 749 
47,450 
139,000 
22,815 
288,575 
6,442.521 
183,562 
168.494 
1,550.320 
5.782 
None 
Mone 
None 
550,468 
5.000 
None 
739, 527 
2. 169. 494 
3,233.169 
703.015 
98.452 
None 
14.602 
'  20,154 

101,037 
97,234 
71.850 
408.143 
None 
42.704 
20.217 
331.854 
527. 541 
5. 192. 099 
25.911 
476. 333 
1,232.718 
43.883 
1.452.102 
859.606 
197. 072 
26,515 
11.641 
488.741 
41,280 
1,940,417 
None 
11.848 
None 
268.042 
247. 512 
3, 198. 077 
372.231 
170,977 
2,246,672 
59.598 
68.880 
Nona 
7.455.579 
4,000.711 
1.057.094 
303.806 
76.123 
3.102.065 
388.929 
14.062 
374. 492 
6,536,673 
66.308 
220.998 
32.369 
132.526 
670. 582 
2.885.973 


MISSOURI— 
Continued 

Clay 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin... 

Gentry '..', 

Greene 

Harrison " 

Hfckory 

Howell. 

Iron.. 

Jackson .'.' 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Linn 

Livingston " 

McDonald 

Madison "[ 

Maries 

Markw I 

Mercer „[ 

Mississippi " 

New  Madrid 

Nodaway ,.[ 

Oregon ] 

Osage 

Ozark... [ 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pike 

Polk ;;."" 

Putnam 

Ralls ;; 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St  Charles.. 

St  Clair y. 

St  Francois 

St  Louis 

Schuyler "" 

Scott.. ;; 

Shannon.. 
Shelby... 

Stoddard 

Stone I 

Sullivan 

Texas 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster "' 

Worth 

Wright 

MONTANA 


Cascade 

Deer  Lodge \ 

Flathead 

Glacier ,, 

Lewis  and  Clark  ."J  I 

Lincoln 

Roosevelt 

Silver  Bow 

Valley 

Wibaux. "" 


NEBRASKA 


78.038 

13,542 

271.348 

175.516 

100,162 

89,387 

None 

None 


Antelope 

Boone 

Boyd 

Box  Butte 

Buffato 

Butler 

Cedar 

Clay 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Franklin 

Gage 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Greeley 

Hall 

Harlan 

HolL 

Howard 


30 


65  .. 


17 


10 

13  ..:... 

24 

11  

1  

25 

21 

34 

1 

23 

10 

18 

21 

43 

17 

17 

13 

1 

16 

14 

26 

12 

16 

10 

54 

44 

1  

27 

13 

23 

52 

1  

15 

27 

14 

11  

70 

38 

45 

12 

31  

20  ........ 

1  

42  ....i... 

36 

19 

37 

21  

11 

23 

44 

43 

17 

9 

22 


27 
18 


8 

8 

38 

"22". 
12 


1968  farm  payments 
overtSToOO 


Namber 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  In 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm 
over 


layments 


Number 

of 

payees 


31 

16 

"32' 

19 

1 


263 
32 

4 
19 

3 


45 
3 

39 
17 
37 


17 

10 

220 

332 

67 


331 

7 

35 


14 
30 


2 

30 
17 


20 

8 

HI 


25 
180 


18 


2 

"u" 


140 
1 

13 
64 
10 


223 

"197" 
39 


3 

59 

4 

98 

6 

8 

4 

65 

4 

126 

2 

4  .. 
3 

32 

'""221" 

3 

39 

3 

160 

8 

33 

4 

152 

3 

53 

b 

50 

5 

58 

i!3 

38 

2 

95 

3 

97 

4 

1 

3 

59 

9 

52 

5 

130 

6 

88 

2 

22 

3 

46 

$268, 971 
105,400 
l^one 
242, 329 
134,421 
6,705 
rione 
2, 193,  375 
235, 660 
25.966 
152, 334 
19,118 
None 
None 
483, 013 
28,379 
352,349 
148,410 
342,334 
None 
None 
None 
126,453 
106,612 
2,839,454 
3, 500, 583 
552.226 
None 
24,682 
None 
3,459,623 
138, 105 
289.326 
Nona 
98.811 
220.086 
None 
14. 828 
240.634 
115,665 
None 
165.960 
52.260 
1,134.696 
None 
213, 194 
1,761.093 
None 
136,316 
None 
None 
13,996 
None 
98,688 
None 


NEBRASKA— 
Continued 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Madison 

Merrick "' 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha ' 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Pawnee 

Rock 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

scotts  Bluff ; 

Sheridan 

Sherman... 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington 

Wheeler 

York : 

NEVADA 

Churchill 

Clark...  . 

Elko .['.', 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mineral... 

Ormsby I 

Pershing. 

Washoe  .    ... 
White  Pine 


13 


48 


6 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 
3 

6  . 
9 
3 
10 
7 
2 
3 
2 


33 

140 
74 
23 

157 
77 

135 
19 
73 
S3 

115 
26 
40 


22 

112 

11 

30 

34 

32 

178 

71 

67 

57 

1 

141 


21 
13 
20 
16 
51 
15  . 
29  . 
34  . 
9  . 

27  . 
18  . 

28  . 


12 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack 

Rockingham...  „ 

Strafford.. 

Sullivan 

NEW  JERSEY 


18 

14 

19 

23 

7 

11 

15 

5 

8 

12 


1. 385, 068 

10,391 

110,219 

544,017 

115,090 

None 

1,970.893 

None 

1,602,692 

293,685 


446,241 
784,  535 
53.811 
539. 094 
1,073.077 
215,943 

■"l,"7"7"5',"383 
347.644 

1,255.646 
319.345 

1,313,820 
477,308 
376,360 
508,619 
348.596 
752. 152 
723,686 
5.343 
423.073 
456,396 

1,029.115 
685.236 
230,771 
336,419 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burilngton 

Mount  Holly 

(city) 

Mount  Laurel 

(city) 

North  Hanover 

,     (city) 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Newark  (city).. 

Gloucester 

Glassboro(city). 
Washington 

(township)... 
Monroe  (city).. 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Asbury  Park... 

Keyport(city) 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Millstone  (city). 

Sussex 

Franklin  (city).. 

Union 

Warren 


20 
6 


(') 
(•) 
(') 


18 
15 
21 


22 


«- 

(')- 
(')- 


O- 
(')- 


27 
15 
19 


24 

6 

23 


(') 
W 


NEW  MEXICO 


Bernadillo. 
Catron 


17 


12 
10 


49 


10 

5 

17 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1. 


1. 


Total 
paid 


$226,426 

1,074,919 

679,512 

150,717 

1.214,094 

598,800 

,118,448 

131,627 

611,042 

452,298 

883, 150 

167,949 

282.844 

None 

157,753 

862, 143 

83,416 

246,235 

236, 870 

246, 767 

372,232 

544,040 

543,420 

454,656 

6,533 

142,685 


None 

100,000 

32.206 

None 

118.556 

None 

None 

7.559 

fione 

90. 790 

None 

5,260 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Norn 

Nona 

97,003 


None 
7,185 
Nona 
Nona 


None 


None 

'"77,' 541" 

43,879 

127,702 


7,915 

None 
66,680 
51, 126 

"24,'34i 


None 
51,636 


None 
None 
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State.'Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution    stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


NEW  MEXICO— 

Continued 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

De  Baca 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lijcoln 

Luna 

McKinley 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Unkm 

Valencia 

NEW  YORK 

Albany :. 

Allegany 

Broome 

Binghamton 
(city) 

Union  (city) 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Auburn  (city).. 
Chautauqua 

Jamestown 

(city)... 

.  Chemung 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Erie 

Essex. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis.. 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York  City 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Orleans... 

Oswego 

Oswego  (city).. 

Rensselaer 

St  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Alexander. 
Alleghany.. 

Anson 

Ashe 


Percent 
participation  In 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution    stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


34 
"25" 


34 


41 
47 


50 


23 

56 


47 


IS 
19 
19 
11 

25" 

"41" 
12 

"13 
10 


44 
18 
21 
60 
20 
49 

M 
47 


159 

7 

563 

12 

164 

106 

4 

2 

11 

34 

123 

3 

85 

1 

"12' 

193 

2 

257 


4 

32 
8 


3 
3 
8 

13 
3 
7 

43 


13 

22 

22 

46 

(') 

12 

28 

29 

(') 


$1,937,407 

66,042 

8,416,516 

88, 736 

1.689.112 

1.246.558 

31.480 

14,405 

101,702 

438.096 

1.523.452 

22.215 

908.758 

5.280 

None 

104.721 

2,038,622 

22, 501 

2,563,625 

None 

None 

32.986 

30,936 

72, 842 

127,198 

21.395 

45, 187 

392. 537 

None 


None 
None 
None 

None 

5.012 
59.697 

■i4,'927 


NORTH 

CAROLINA— 

Continued 


32 

--,-§- 

27 
25 

"so" 

44 
38 
28 
13 
31  . 
18 
28 
50 
19 
30  . 
25  . 
22  . 
20  . 
27  . 

""27". 

39  . 
30. 

40  . 

y^ 

39  . 
14  . 

11  . 

29  . 

30  . 
24  . 

33  . 
29  . 

34  . 
20  . 

12  . 
27  . 
33  . 

"is". 

"25". 


('). 


14  ... 


20 


17 
2 

15 
1 


5.219 

None 
5,041 
None 
None 
8.957 
None . 
None 
None 
80.017 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

146,758 
13.934 

124, 330 
5.278 
None 


24 


12 
1 
3 

14 


11 
2 


12 
15 


12 


12 


28 


87.289 

6.478 

30. 958 

131.848 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

27.643 

None 

77,545 

13.426 

None 

None 

33.936 

12.587 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10.404 

24.188 


None 

None 

292.714 

None 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total 
paid 


Avery 

23  ... 

None 

Beaufort 

11  ... 

■25 

$234,236 

Bertie 

32 

13 

131,208 

Bladen 

29 

6 

34,216 

Brunswick 

12 

1 

14.438 

Buncombe 

12  ... 

None 

Burke 

5  ... 

1 

9.586 

Cabarrua 

4 

4 

28.424 

Caldwell 

6  ... 

None 

Camden. 

30... 

17 

170.963 

Carteret 

11  ... 

None 

Caswell 

16... 

1 

9.878 

Catawba 

4 

1 

6.126 

Chatham 

6  .. 

None 

Cherokee 

13  ... 

1 

6.389 

Chowan 

11 

6 

35. 528 

Clay 

17  ... 

None 

Cleveland 

5 

52 

546.625 

Columbus 

23  ... 

7 

54.253 

Craven     

18 

2 

10.160 
225. 547 

Cumberland 

17  ... 

26 

Currituck 

24  ... 

14 

122.815 

Dare 

8  .. 

None 

Davidson 

6  ... 

None 

Davie 

5  .. 

None 

Duplin 

14  ... 

15 

102.607 

Durham . 

14 

1 
62 

7  177 

Edgecombe 

31  ... 

650.991 

Forsyth 

7  .. 

None 

Franklin 

17 

7 

41.826 

Gaston 

11  ... 

1 

7,915 

Gates. 

19  ... 

6 

42.071 

Graham 

17  ... 

None 

Granville 

9  .. 

None 

Greene 

26 

3 

21,038 

Guilford 

14  ... 

1 

5.117 

Halifax 

24 

128 

1,261.506 

Harnett 

4 

23 

179  438 

Haywood 

20  ... 

None 

Henderson 

8  ... 

None 

Hertford 

38  ... 

9 

64.953 

Hoke 

34  ... 

41 

517.202 

Hyde 

46  ... 

7 

61,374 

Jackson 

15  ... 

None 

Johnston 

12  ... 

8 

64.  383 

Jones 

40  ... 

7 

45.979 

Lee 

15  .. 

None 

Lenoir 

17  ... 

15 

157.612 

McDowell 

7  .. 

Macon 

10  ... 

None 

Madison  

23  ... 

None 

Martin ■ 

25 

12 

86.128 

Mecklenburg 

20  ... 

6 

39. 530 

Mitchell 

30  ... 

None 

Montgomery 

13  ... 

8 

138.932 

Moore 

7 

3 

20.509 

Nash 

18 

26 

194.484 

New  Hanover 

8 

1 

5.659 

Northampton 

19 

106 

1.045.900 

Onslow 

11  ... 

4 

29.  798 

Oranee 

6 

1 

6.248 

Pamlico 

15  ... 
17  ... 

7 
16 

51.970 

Pasquotank 

128,  377 

Pender 

15  ... 

None 

Perquimans 

23  ... 

13 

110,826 

Parson 

13  .. 

None 

Pitt.. 

37  ... 

25 

239. 284 

"ichmond 

4 

13 

143.747 

Robeson 

17  ... 

98 

1,788,040 

Rockingham 

3  .. 

None 

Rowan.... 

7  ... 

5 

44.380 

Rutherford 

7  ... 

6 

38.887 

Samoson. 

15  ... 

29 

195,661 

Scotland 

18 

52 

968.812 

Stokes 

9  ... 

None 

Surry 

5 

1 

7.311 

Swain 

22  ... 

None 

Transylvania 

10  ... 

None 

Tyrrell 

40  ... 

9 

58,831 

Union 

6 

26 

251.943 

Vanze 

28  ... 

2 

11.330 

Wake  

18  ... 

1 

18.229 

Warren 

29 

2 

11,565 

Washington 

39  ... 

11 

134.435 

Watauga 

15  ... 

None 

Wavne 

22  ... 

14 

103.826 

Wilkes 

11  .... 

None 

Wilson 

21  .... 

6 

36,604 

Yadkin 

6  .... 

None 

Yancey 

18  .... 

None 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Barnes 

13 

88 

604.462 

Benson 

21 

115 

836.446 

Billings      

5 

20 

129  349 

Bottineau 

5 

230 

1.804.592 

HUNGER  AND  FARM  PAYMENTS— Continued 


State/Adm, 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
iood  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution    stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


NORTH 
DAKOTA— Con. 

Burke 

Burleigh. 

Cass  

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Emmons 

Foster 

Golden  Valley 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger 

Kidder  

La  Moure 

Logan 

McHenry 

Mcintosh.. 

McLean 

IVercer 

Morton.   

Mountrail 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembia 

Pierce    .     

Ramsey  

Ramsom 

Richland 

Rolette 

Sarpenf 

Sheridan 

Sioux 

Stark  

Steele ... 

Towner.. 

Traill 

Walsh  

Ward 

Williams  


IS 


OHIO 


Adams 

Allen , 

Ashland 

Ashtabula... 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign.. 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton... 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Erie.. 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Geauga 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox .. 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Ottawa 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 


15 


21 


14 


19 


17 


17 


41 


10 


20 


11 
20 

n 


Total 
paid 


5 

82 

$622,872 

50 

413.946 

114 

842.982 

18 

105 

702  013 

12 

29- 

210,675 

7 

144 

1.025,510 

5 

77 

508.  588 

25 

34 

225. 726 

48 

377,342 

(0 

70 

568.979 

98 

770.169 

5 

66 

486,928 

7 

25 

173.892 

7 

211 

1.812.573 

4 

42 

312.331 

11 

68 

520. 864 

7 

13 

80.  O05 

10 

93 

651.718 

7 

10 

72  C25 

5 

203 

1.459.C36 

6 

61 

426. 395 

12 

66 

484. 381 

12 

152 

1.099,240 

3 

56 
20 

407  178 

7 

147.282 

U 

101 

90S.  977 

9 

71 

50r..  m 

~ 

162 

1,182,797 

5 

38 

299,  («5 

7 

69 
71 

477,316 

467.  786 

10 

43 

315.475 

8 

34 

236.  U4 

1 

26 

203  615 

13 

102 

703  740 

t 

22 

166,558 

9 

127 

870.108 

9 

30 

224.  705 

93 

674.833 

186 

1,389.459 

13 

184 

1.30fi.718 

2 

14,347 

10 

2 

12,562 

2 

3 

18,319 

10 

3 

18,485 

12 

1 

5.012 

7  ... 

None 

4 

26,901 

9 

27 

212  251 

4  ... 

None 

49 

449. 539 

9 

62 

578. 097 

23 

5 

30. 703 

39 

309.964 

10 

1 

5,683 

3 

19 

166. 7S9 

5 

26 

191,198 

36 

1 

5.299 

12 

78.919 

8 

15 

127.524 

66 

500.973 

22 

23 

218.494 

2 

36 

288.447 

8  .... 

None 

6 

2 

11.466 

21 

14 

110.531 

3 

50 

357.842 

4 

1 

5.192 

15 

95. 434 

8 

4 

25,599 

2 

5 

44.510 

6 

25 

174.726 

1 

7  211 

21  .... 

None 

5 

11 

83.330 

7      .. 

None 

26  .... 

None 

19 

143.313 

5 

29 

214.301 

27 

6 

42.  lo3 

30 

16 

161.469 

63 

579,421 

18 

2 

12,653 

9 

41 

467,210 

4 

7 

72. 388 

12 

3 

21.368 

5 

12 

120  702 

9  .... 

None 

15 

16 

110.576 

9  .... 

(Jone 

11 

91.127 

14 

4 

35.  551 

10 

8 

60.743 

1 

8.516 

87 

766. 193 

21 

171,305 
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HUNGER  ANO  FARM  PAYMENTS— CentlniNtf 


State/Adm. 
unit 


OHIO— Con. 


Portage 

Preble 

Richiend.... 

Rojs 

Sandusky... 

SeiolD 

Shelby 

Start 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas.. 

Union 

Van  Wert.... 

Vhiton 

Warreo 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Wood  

Wyandot 


OKLAHOMA 

Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Bwkhant:': 
Blaine. -.--.... 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron.. 
Cleveland 

Coal 

Comanche 

Cotton.  

Craig 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware T". 

Oewey 

Ellis 

Garfield 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harper 

Haskell 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Kay     

Kingfisher 

Kiowa. 

Latimer 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Love. 

McClain 

McCurtiin 

Mcintosh 

Marshall 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie 

Pushmataha 

Roger  Mills 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah . 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tula 

Wagoner 

Washington 

Washita 

Woodward 


OREGON 


Baker.. 
Benton. 


perticipition  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity dlstri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


71  . 

11  . 
34  . 
2>  . 
20  . 
20  . 
37  . 

12  . 
33  . 
37  . 
41  . 
19 

20  . 
43  . 

16  . 
20  . 
18  . 
32  . 
22  . 
45  . 
14  . 
11  . 

17  . 
30  . 
30  . 

9  .. 

25  .. 
16  .. 
48  .. 
36  . 
30  .. 
27  .. 
43  .. 
24  .. 
13  .. 

26  .. 

52  .. 
45  .. 
22  .. 

27  .. 
33  .. 

20  .. 

53  .. 
45  .. 
38  .. 
30  ... 
30  ... 
42  ... 
18  ... 
32  ... 
40  ... 
37  ... 
40  ... 

21  ... 

24  ... 
23  ... 
17  ... 
26  ... 

25  ... 

26  ... 
36  ... 
12  ... 
23  ... 

40  ... 
65  ... 

23  ... 

24  .... 

41  .... 

25  .... 
36  .... 
19  .... 

11  .... 

12  .... 


26 
19 


6 

13 


1968  farm  payments 
over  J 


m  payme 
r  JS.flOO 


N  umber 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 

participation  in 
food  programs 

Com  mod- 
ity  dlstri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  K.OOG 


Number 
of 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


6 

29 

19 

10 

11 

17 

15 

7 

22 

4 

10 

11 


17 
35 
38 


1S3 


100 
105 
27 
171 
106 
1 


I*- 
3 


OREGON— Con. 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity dlstri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


44 

13 


None 

$316.  SOI 

111,755 

527,505 

246.604 

44,574 

74.759 

25.106 

5.478 

13.699 

54,889 

163,470 

85.418 

None 

84,757 

Nona 

126,364 

259.531 

383.273 


None 

1,061,094 

None 

790,416 

778,367 

233,964 

1,323,464 

843,369 

7.161 

None 

None 

1,678,167 

23.353 

None 

211.668 

814. 301 

26.338 

None 

1.451,470 

5,319 

469,341 

304.458 

963,245 

65.363 

457, 772 

1,284.275 

788.847 

421.454 

60.352 

15.776 

2,494.234 

88.198 

14,561 

1.077.319 

582.079 

1.735.366 

None 

None 

6.574 

190. 955 

18.009 

365.611 

229,936 

44,745 

7.590 

6.068 

None 

352,257 

533,220 

11,022 

42.860 

23.910 

75.438 

127,272 

138,492 

56.859 

44.533 

5,258 

None 

30.553 

5.125 

313.612 

None 

None 

70.722 

81.084 

.649.874 

. 518. 194 

22.206 

165.239 

None 

,582.140 

420.440 


Clackamas. 

Clatsop 

Columbia. 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Deachutes 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River.... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Josephine 

Klamatti 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln ', 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnorah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


38 

22 
47 
57  . 

40  . 
56 

31  . 

41  . 
4  . 

37  . 
25  . 
50  . 
24  . 
49. 
48  . 
27  . 
37  . 
56  . 
34  . 
45  . 

32  . 
39  . 
19. 


36 

16 
30 
17 
24 
31 
24 
10 
28  . 


98.363 
88.282 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bredford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester.. .,.,„,. 

Clarion 

ClearfWd 

Clinton 

Columbia , 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Diuphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

F»yette , 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greone 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson.......... 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lvcoffllng 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin : 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy. 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland..... 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna I. 

Tioft 

Unwn 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York ■ 


17 


9.. 


14 
9 


11 


115 


33 

I 
12 

14 


15 


23 

13 
17 


8 

13 

131 

1 

8 

132 

236 

50 

24 

83 

14 

5 

8 


16 ::::::: 


8 

9 

19 


n  .. 

13  .. 
15  .. 

"id" 


7  .. 


10 
13 
23 


4  .... 

6'...- 

5  .... 


22 
15 
10 

5 

8  . 

"9" 

20. 

7 

10 

27. 


24  .... 
14  .... 

13  .... 
n  .... 

7 

14  .... 

25".... 


16 


9  ... 

7 
19  ... 

9  ... 
10  ... 
11 

"2 
11 

8 

8 

18  ... 
18 


13  ... 

9  ... 

9  ... 
24  ... 


1 
5 
1 

15 

2 

1 

.... 

1 
1 


16 

is 

4 

12 
6 

14 


$12,233 

None 

None 

None 

19.024 

None 

None 

None 

1,237,743 

None 

12.746 

None 

None 

288.338 

5.877 

95.476 

130.913 

None 

None 

None 

58,502 

93,695 

1,448,472 

5.041 

84,709 

1,264,254 

3,005,316 

404.601 

203.680 

754,008 

107.888 

42.357 

54.498 


None 
9.299 
None 
None 
38.600 
None 
22, 451 
50,852 
None 
None 
None 
None 
17,605 
25,677 
None 
None 
3.602 
38.501 
None 
62.510 
67.005 
None 
None 
18,067 
l4one 
None 
44.957 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5.606 
None 
5.756 
None 
17.441 
137, 130 
None 
43.416 
fione 
None 
None 
5.536 
29.839 
9.366 
238,499 
12,031 
5.782 
None 
5,000 
6,897 
5.721 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
11.586 
None 
784 


RHODE 
ISLAND  (none) 

SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Abbeville.... 

Aiken    

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon .... 

Colleton 

Darlington 

Dillon 

Dorchester 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Hampton 

Horry 

jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lee , 

Lexington 

McCormIck 

Marwn 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg 

York :. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme 

Brookings 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix 

Clark 

Codington 

Conson 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hutchison 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

MeCook 

McPherson 

Marshall 

Melletto .>. 

Miner 

Moody 

Pennington 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Todd 

Tripp 

Turner , 

Union 


6  .. 
8  .. 

"is".. 

10  .. 
18  .. 
21  .. 


14  ... 
11  ... 

'"8... 
10... 

6  ... 

6  ... 
11  ... 

5... 

9  ... 

3  ... 


5  ... 
12  ... 


7  ... 
9  ... 
4  ... 

7  ... 

8  ... 
4... 

16... 

"■9"... 

10  ... 

8  ... 

6  ... 

6  ... 
16  ... 


17 


Number 

of 

payees 


4 

10 

8 

60 

24 

52 

3 

44 

18 

42 

18 

61 

20 

3 

24 

9 

19 

70 

9 

1 

6 

22 

6 

12 

13 

52 

31 

114 

16 

27 

17 

111 

40 

60 

19 

21 

13 

34 

8 

4 

26 

51 

36  .. 

7 

9 

3 

6 

17 

41 

16 

3 

16 

6 

11 

38 

7 

14 

6 

25 

40 

143 

5 

28 

31 

4 

IS 

21 

31 

132 

5 

6 

7 

6 

18 

196 

5 

2 

4 

21 

11 

30 

5 

19 

16 

106 

5 

3 

40 

56 

14 

20 

74 
45 
20 
19 

175 
22 
8 
42 
41 
29 
7 

95 

19 

30 

9 

38 
4 

40 

40 

9 

24 

8 

52 
12 
16 
16 
9 

14 

45 

23 

27 

80 

30 

13 

65 

22 

10 

41 

26 

74 
103 

11 

30 
5 

75 

31 

65 


Total 
paid 


$89,023 
683,978 
851,779 
429.283 
553,179 
633,132 
22,359 
115,344 
814,414 
15.535 
179,418 
127,495 
659, 598 
1,481.620 
287,654 
1.104,093 
720.777 
159.646 
393. 552 
31.440 
518.385 
None 
71.465 
71.753 
499,013 
35.918 
45.205 
353.894 
128.908 
254. 867 
2,045.398 
256.435 
30.940 
262.876 
2.189.081 
42. 241 
44.404 
2.252.284 
10.941 
262.281 
316.912 
202. 145 
1,538.444 
24. 576 
519.782 
217.204 


597.933 
350. 169 
123.223 
123.945 
1,322.300 
172.180 
62. 764 
281.452 
361.509 
187.618 
43.804 
708. 706 
165. 902 
234. 598 
55,436 
290.545 
24.640 
299,659 
290.613 
53.967 
168. 128 
49.285 
380.682 
97. 546 
108.793 
111,466 
56.296 
89.517 
312,647 
163.985 
182,144 
697.845. 
203, 146 
99,340 
516.319 
179,392 
69. 585 
268, 562 
189,375 
612,922 
834,384 
75,667 
247.759 
35,663 
583,682 
250. 767 
464. 8S0 
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State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participatMn  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution    stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA— Con. 


Walworth. 
2iebach.. 


23 


TENNESSEE 


16 


12 
20 


13 


19 


Anderson 

Bedford...  

Benton 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell.  

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter...  .  

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett  . 

Cumberland 

Davidson... 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin , 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger , 

Greene 

Grundy , 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jefferson 17 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Wilson 


48 

32 

27 

25 

3 

3 

2 

26 

3 

10  .: 

8 

27  

12           

28 

18      . 

1 

6 

19 

18  ... 

16 

10 

1 

8  ... 

14 

109 

14    . 

4 

2 

8 

2 

6  ... 

13 

79 

39 

143 

20 

1 

10 

8 

97 

6 

12 

14  ... 

2 

12 


51  .... 


10  .. 

'ii'.. 


13 


21 


24 


17 

"9 
23 

is" 

10 
41 
12 
4 
14 
13 
12 
13 


11 

9 
31 
29 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 
13 

6 

'26' 
.... 

12 

9 

6 

6 
32 

4 
14 
12 
14 

8 

9 

17  . 
17  . 

"■5" 

39  . 

23 

6 


11 

9 
28 

8 
17 

ii" 

6 

io* 

5 
11 
6 


75 

17 

2 

142 

26 

7 

2 


9 


1 


81 

120 

17 


16 
2 

26' 

'so 

3 
.... 

1 

is" 


26 
2 
3 


11 
7 
..... 

1 
105 


2 
149' 


Total 
paid 


$340, 746 
218.636 


None 

26,206 

12,590 

16.663 

None 

None 

None 

None 

220.976 

None 

5.803 

151.579 

None 

None 

5,059 

5,507 

958,158 

None 

None 

28,498 

11,888 

None 

727,410 

1,759,574 

5.246 

138.740 

811.346 

115.495 

None 

11.090 

None 

None 

None 

None 

796.758 

144,926 

13.228 

1,358.543 

169.824 

49,298 

11,166 

r^one 

61,924 

None 

None 

8.529 

None 

1,130,853 

1,195,762 

129,007 

til  one 

156,213 

18,240 

None 

205,382 

None 

753,251 

21,281 

None 

57,444 

9,181 

None 

98.454 

None 

None 

219,033 

12,877 

22,283 

None 

None 

8.822 

None 

None 

79,861 

92.918 

None 

7.137 

5,253 

1,349,588 

None 

None 

18, 124 

■i,'587,'037 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10.603 

5,901 

54.454 

59.564 

5.722 

9.483 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity distri-       Food 
bution   stamps 


1968  farm  paymenb 
over  $S,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


TEXAS 

Anderson 6 

Angelina 42 

Atascosa 12 

Austin 8 

Bastrop IS 

Bee.     4 

Bexar 

Brewster 

Brooks 61 

Brown 11 

Burleson 28 

Caldwell 16 

Callahan 9 

Cameron 14 

Camp 24 

Carson 3 

Cass IS 

Cherokee 11 

Childress 7 

Cochran IS 

Coke 8 

Comanche 10 

Cooke U 

Cottle 24 

Crosby 6 

Culberson , 

Dallam 6 

Dallas 12 

Dawson i6 

Delta 15 

DeWItt 16 

Dickens 19 

Dimmit 30 

Duval 51 

Eastland U 

El  Paso 

Falls 17 

Fannin 21 

Fayette 9 

Fisher 10 

Ftoyd 10 

Foard 12 

Franklin 15 

Freestone 19 

Frk) 32 

Galveston 10 

Goliad 34 

Gonzales 20 

Grimes 25 

Grayson 

Denlson(clty)....  (i) 

Guadalupe 8 

Hale 13 

Hamilton 5 

Hardeman 13 

Hardin 19 

Harris 10 

Haskell 14 

Hays 19 

Hemphill 7 

Henderson 8 

Hidalgo 17 

Hill 13 

Hockley 10 

Houston 20 

Howard 9 

Hudspeth : 

Hutchinson 23 

Irion 22 

Jackson 8 

Jasper 20 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 11 

Jim  Hogg 58 

Jim  Wells 25 

Jones 18 

Karnes 41 

Kent 18 

Kinney 55 

Kleberg 21 

Knox 15 

Lamb. 8 

La  Salle 45 

Lavaca U 

Lee 19 

Leon ^7 

Liberty 12 

Limestone 19 

Lipscomb 3 

Live  Oak 41 

Lubbock 6 

McLennan 6 

Madison 25 

Marion 33 

Martin 7 

Matagorda 17 

Maverick 44 

Medina 16 


2  $19,228 
None 

26  221,089 

15  114,448 

14  122,636 

33  299,841 

12  7  56. 095 
12 None 

3  61,396 

4  37,427 
73  1,401,458 
40  439,754 
14  117,275 

402  6,326,346 

None 

199  2,483,883 

"1  5,342 

1  9,830 

1  1,308,460 
291  4,708,650 

5  31,971 

2  15,799 
10  67,747 

121  1,216,300 

548  8,168,496 

15  21  278,645 
239  3,464,546 

47  498,044 

558  6,959,856 

63  494,380 

10  65.815 
129  1.273.379 

4  51.557 
None 

3  15.789 

13  105  1.425.488 
121  1.428.976 

83  755.332 

11  132,003 
269  2,513,857 
695  9,690,293 

35  265,371 
None 

4  25,503 

53  830.763 
None 

10  89,578 
8  98,109 

11  167.236 

54  455.605 

'..'. 47 432.470 

1.059  15,636,657 

2  11,497 

87  902,171 

None 

11  95.607 
250  2,326,511 

13  106.738 

33  265,176 

2  15,044 
...  -      466  7,654,978 

164  1.381,919 

...          728  8,987,263 

34  447,809 
197  2,199,240 

17              50  743.513 

85  1,070.376 

None 

59  456.351 

None 

16  2  19,241 

None 

None 

46  485.773 

273  2,721.206 

30  263,029 

36  314.460 
fione 

22  184.862 

12  1.148.995 
966  12,608,313 

19  204,460 

3  22,187 
None 

20  195.254 

3  21,902 
44  381,690 
83  714.053 
68  619,916 

...   1,031  13,367,154 

98  959,217 

4  35,287 
None 

260  3,036.279 

39  341.736 

13  224.666 

14  118,704 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


HUNGER  AND  FARM  PAYMENTS— Continued 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 

Commod- 
ity dlstri-       Food 
bution   stomps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  $S,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


Total 
paid 


TEXAS— Con. 


Milam 

19 

Montague 

13  . 

Moore 

4  . 

Morris 

19  . 

Motley 

22  . 

Nacagdoches 

14 

Newton 

23 

Nolan 

15 

Nueces 

t 

Orange 

Panola 

10 

IS 

Polk 

19  . 

Potter 

7 

Presidio 

Rains 

15 

Real 

33 

Robertson 

41 

Sabine 

10 

San  Augustine.... 

IS 

San  Jacmto 

39 

San  Patricio 

27 

Scurry 

16 

Shelby 

8 

Smith 

2 

SUrr 

67 

Stonewall 

IS 

Swisher 

17 

Tarrant 

Terrell , 

Terry 

5 

Titus 

15. 

Tom  Green 

11 

Travis 

20 

Trinity 

23 

Tyler 

14 

Upshur 

20 

Val  Verde 

Del  Rio  (city)... 

23 

Waller 

14 

Walker 

3t 

Ward 

27 

Washington 

23 

Webb 

40 

Wilbarger 

13 

Willacy 

39 

Williamson 

10 

Wilson 

15 

Zapata 

57 

Zavala 

28 

UTAH 

Beaver 

Box  Elder 

Cache 

Carbon 

Daggett 

Davis.. 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake 

San  Juan 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weber 

VERMONT* 


12 


5 

5 

3 

10 

^? 

11 
6 
8 

II 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 
8 
1 

IS 

26 
6 
5 
4 
4 

10 

10 
6 
4 
1 

19 


Addison (i)  . 

Middlebury* 

Bennington W  . 

Bennington* (')  . 

Caledonia , 

Morrisville* (>) 

St  Johns- 
bury* 0)  . 

Chittenden 

SL  Albans's* P) 

Bulrlngton* 30  . 

Middlebury* (0  . 

Morrbville* 0) 


101      $1 
10 
182       2, 


67 


112 
ISO 


35 
12 

1 


73 


220 
246 


19 

S3 

667 

12 

1 
S96 


80 

73 

1 


1 

11 
II 

1 

2 
11 

6 

98 

207 

183 

11 

4 
49 


1 

75 
11 


1 
1 
2 
1- 

"4" 

17 

13" 
2 


10 

12 

1 


67       1 


9, 


8, 


,170,308 

69,791 

754,033 

None 

558. 791 

None 

None 

376, 787 

630.037 

None 

None 

874.  555 

None 

375. 585 

165, 995 

7.493 

None 

989.620 

None 

None 

None 

, 608, 890 

,489.026 

None 

None 

489,324 

422. 381 

184.  382 

91,862 

5,724 

629.  978 

None 

776, 552 

612,  504 

6.408 

None 

None 

9.127 

133,009 

133,009 

75.619 

16.910 

75,800 

95, 325 

918,  507 

',  748,  725 

,459,200 

78. 380 

68.629 

805  009 


7.833 

735.946 

85.907 

None 

None 

5.544 

6.080 

16.951 

11.882 

None 

31,355 

114.193 

None 

98.908 

11.563 

None 

None 

109. 725 

86.584 

5.000 

None 

None 

20. 624 

6,508 

97.  788 

None 

46.297 

Noiie 

None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Nona 
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Perwnt 
participation  in 
food  programs 


State/Adm. 
unit 


VERMONT  «- 
Continued 


Commod- 
ity distri- 
bution 


Food 
stamps 


1968  farm  payments 
over  {S.dOO 


Number 

of 

payees 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 


Essex 

Newport*.... 

St  Johns- 
bury* 

Franklin 

St  Alban's*. 
Grand  Isle 

St  Alban's «. 
Lamoille.. 

Morrisville*.. 
Orange. 


0) 
0). 


(0 

0)"::: 


o 


Hartford* n\ 

Montpelier* IIH        (^ 


WASHINGTON 


Adams. 
Asotin.. 
Benton. 


II 
17 
16 
11 
15 
21 
15 


9 

13 

15 


5 
18 

6 
18 


19 
16 
18 


27 
14 


20 
24 
4 
22 
14 
18  . 
17  . 
20  . 
20  . 
16  . 


23 
6 
3 
5 


St  Johns- 
bury « 

Orleans 

Newport* 

Rutland. 

Rutland* 

Washington 

Montpelier* '..'.'.". m 

MorrisvillB* ""         m 

St  Johns-                ■""         ^' 
bury* (1) 

Windham.' .■ 

-      Bratttoboro* ]I rn 

Springfield* M 

Windsor /i< 

Hartford* m 

Springfield* (i) 

VIRGINIA 


Accomack 

Amelia 

Amherst '.[ 

Appomattox 

Bath 

Bland 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Caroline 

Carroll "' 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Craig 

Cumberland " 

Dickenson... 

Dinwiddie " 

Essex '.."'..'. 

Fairfax 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Giles 

Goochland 

Grayson '...'.'.'. 

Greene 

Greenville 

Halifax 

Highland .. 

Isle  ot  Wight 

King  and  Queen.. 

Lee 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Mecklenburg. 

Middlesex .'.'...'. 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway.. 

Page... 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edwards... 
Raopahannock.. . 
Richmond 
Russell... 

Scott 

Smyth ■" 

Southhampton...  J" 'jri 

Surry 

Sussex '_'_[[ 

Tazewell ^J.. 

Washington '.'.'.'.'." 

Westmoreland 

Wise  

Wythe .'.""".■ 


14 


15 
6 
3 

13 
2 


35 
28 
37 


0) ^.. 

m:::;: 

o 

0) 


u 


7 
3 


1 
1 
1 

12 


24 
7 
5 


ToUl 

paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Commod- 
ity distri- 
bution 


Food 
stamps 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


$17,150 
None 
None 
11.283 
None 
None 
32. 188 
None 
None 
None 
None 
30. 839 
None 
None 
10.950 
None 
None 
73.  502 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5.225 
None 
None 
165.335 
6.401 
None 
58.049 
17.456 
6.394 
None 
None 
6.714 
6.279 
8.007 
77.260 
None 
None 
33. 719 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5.660 
7.772 
7.816 
None 
None 
None 
187, 249 
41.156 
43. 152 
None 
None 
33.641 
None 
7.085 


WASHINGTON— 
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Chelan. . . 

Clallam 

Clark "11111"" 

Columbia 

Cowlitz ""'.'.". 

Douglas 

Ferry '.'.'.'.""" 

Franklin...  . 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor '."'.I'." 

Island ._ 

Jefferson "" 

King ::::":: 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat '..'.'."." 

Lewis 

Lincoln IIIIII 

Mason ."11"'."' 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille '.'.'." 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit "; 

Skamania 

Snohomish... '.'.'.'.'..'. 

Spokane ll[[ 

Stevens ..1.11" 

Thurston "" 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla '..'.'.". 

Whatcom "'[ 

Whitman ..." 

Yakima '.,[' 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

BrooKe 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant I 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson [ 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln [ 

Logan 

McDowell '..[ 

Marion.. 

Marshall ..[ 

Mason [ 

Mercer 

Mineral '.] 

Mingo 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan I 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie ." 

Roarte 

Summers. , 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood I. 

Wyoming 


301 
43 
88 


3, 395. 620 

380,816 

1,219,137 


WISCONSIN 


Adams.. 
Ashland. 


29 


34 
31 
24 
31 
21 
28 
19 
35 
16 
28 
49  . 
5. 
18  . 
20  . 

14  . 
18 
28 
21 

6 
32  . 
21 

15  . 
18 
22  . 

3  .. 

32  .. 
68  .. 
23 
29 
16 
20  .. 

33  .. 
35 

20  .. 
14 
46 


18 
9 
36 
23 
26. 
14  . 
28  . 
46  . 
11  . 
25  . 
23  . 

8  . 
14  . 

9 

14  . 
11  . 

9  . 
18 

9  . 
20  . 
14  . 
41  . 
37  . 
36  . 
10  . 

14  . 
14 
18  . 
18  . 
52  . 

8  . 

15  . 
6  . 

22  . 
12  . 

10  .. 
14  .. 
14  .. 

14  .. 
17  .. 
21  .. 

21  .. 
U  .. 
19  .. 
28  .. 

11  .. 

15  .. 
12 

19  .. 

40  .. 
38  .. 

22  .. 
8  .. 

10.. 

41  .. 


11 


1968  farm  payments 
over  JS.OOO 


Number 

of 

payees 


Percent 
participation  in 
food  programs 


Total 
paid 


State/Adm. 
unit 


Commod- 
ity distri- 
bution 


Food 
stamps 


134 


176 
2 
103 
131 
194 


10 

72 

1 

416 


10 


1 

200 

6 


285 


705 
29 


WISCONSIN— 
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J11.300 
None 
None 
1,579.662 
None 
1,546.306 
15.226 
1,158.569 
1,295,762 
1,923,849 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
79.542 
610. 293 
7.299 
3, 878. 607 
None 
75,809 
None 
12.599 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5,027 
1,679,369 
41,600 
None 
None 
3, 552. 328 
None 
7,356,497 
323. 651 


None 
5.061 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5.181 
None 
None 
(<lone 
None 
7.761 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
34.728 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None- 
None' 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
5.979 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


13.823 
None 


Barron 

Bayfield .„'.'.' 

Brown 

Buffalo.. 

Burnett 

Chippawa 

Clark 

Colun-bia 

Crawlord 

Dane ][[ 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn '_'_'_[ 

Eau  Claire '.'...... 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Iowa ]"[ 

Iron [_" 

Jackson " 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln. 

Manitowac. 

Marathon 

Marinette... 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Milwaukee 

Monroe ] 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage.- 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Washburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

WYOMING 


Albany 

Big  Horn.... 
Campbell... 

Carbon 

Converse... 

Crook 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs. 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sublette 

Sweetwater.. 

Teton , 

Uinta , 

Washakie.... 
Weston 


14 
11 


40 
7 


16 
13 
32 


14  .. 


13 
10 


85 


11 


10 
8 


11 
12 

■36" 


19 


7 

27 

9 

7 

14 


27 
9 

9' 
10 

8 
16  . 


■  Not  available. 

-  Included  with  Billings  County. 

'  Combined  with  Uinta. 

*  Welfare  distrwL 


11 
4 


25 
7 


18 


10 

4 


9  ... 
16 

6 
16 

6 

2 

4  .... 
10 

3  .... 
6 

34 
3 

16  .... 
4 

9 
10 
8 

4  .... 

17  .... 
13  .... 

2  .... 
10  .... 
11 


1968  farm  payments 
J5,O0 


over  $5,000 


Number 

of 

payees 


6 
10 


7  .... 


i' 

31 

n 

1 

58 

17 

4 . 

24  . 

7 

6 

10 

4 

7' 

13  . 

6 

9 

3 

16 

3 

5 

6  .. 

3  ... 
12 

"  7  ... 
13  ... 


3 

3 
17 

"5" 
17 


5 


11 
4 


6 
1 
4 
25 
2 
1 

'31' 

ioe' 


18 

13 


1 

16 
1 
4 
6 


2 
23 
5 
5 
8 


45 


2 

30 
1 


5 

1 

33 

7 


Total 

paid 


$14,177 
None 
27, 144 
39. 444 
None 
14.589 
11.428 
234,003 
8.423 
526.939 
164. 530 
None 
None 
34.075 
25,908 
None 
62.609 
None 
65,383 
131.780 
37.i35 
Ncne 
322.289 
22.965 
120. S42 
':one 
37,893 
145.971 
None 
rione 
12.515 
None 
Ncne 
None 
11.933 
41.169 
12.834 
Nona 
None 
40. 518 
7.557 
26. 1 M 
187.696 
11.288 
6.228 
None 
252.^54 
Hone 
949. 757 
None 
126.237 
102.556 
None 
None 
10,972 
None 
51.264 
None 
None 
5.645 
134,556 
5.450 
23.816 
37.853 
None 


None 

13.060 

173.802 

70.452 

33,810 

64, 993 

None 

326. 825 

None 

13. 524 

251.611 

11.461 

None 

37. 248 

7.290 

248. 390 

52.453 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

42.020 


June  26,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE     - 


THE    TRAVESTY   IN    RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiGGs)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be 
recalled  that  on  Friday,  Jime  20,  1969, 
the  world  witnessed  yet  another  display 
of  desperate  courage  by  the  Ian  Smith 
regime  in  Rhodesia  In  the  conduct  of  a 
referendum  by  which  the  people  of  that 
territory  are  said  to  have  decisively  voted 
to  turn  that  colony  Into  an  independent 
Republic.  By  that  act,  the  Smith  govern- 
ment has  severed  all  remaining  links 
with  Britain.  And  as  we  sit  here  today, 
it  is  very  likely  that  a  new  constitutional 
bill  is  being  placed  before  the  Parliament 
of  Rhodesia  to  give  "legaUty"  to  the  re- 
sults of  that  referendum. 

Our  State  Department  has  correctly 
labeled  this  referendum  a  "travesty." 
Commenting  on  the  referendum,  a  State 
Department  spokesman  stated: 

The  United  States  deplores  the  fact  that 
constitutional  proposals  clearly  designed  to 
Intensify  and  institutionalize  political  con- 
trol by  the  small  white  minority  are  now 
about  to  be  given  effect  as  a  result  of  the 
referendtmi. 

He  also  indicated  that  the  closing  of 
the  U.S.  consulate  in  Salisbury  accredit- 
ed to  the  British  Governor  was  under 
study. 

The  Rhodeslan  problem  and  its  related 
facts  have  been  well-known  to  us  all 
since  UDI  in  1965.  Opinions,  for  and 
against,  have  been  expressed  by  many 
in  this  House  and  elsewhere.  The  protag- 
onists of  the  drama  have  adopted  several 
disingenuous  devices  to  circumvent  the 
basic  issue  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
crisis,  namely;  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  should  lead  to  ultimate  independ- 
ence of  that  coimtry  with  majority  rule. 

Today,  there  is  rejoicing  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  destiny  of  4.8  million 
Africans  in  Rhodesia  should  perpetually 
be  subjected  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  a  white-settler  minority  of  some 
228,000  people.  There  is  joy  over  the 
fact  that  out  of  that  huge  population, 
only  a  little  over  9,000  Africans  are  eli- 
gible to  exercise  their  political  right 
under  an  electoral  system  which  would, 
for  the  rest  of  the  20th  century— if  not 
forever — make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Africans  to  take  effective  and 
meaningful  part  in  the  Government  of 
their  own  land. 

What  is  even  more  disquieting  is  the 
fact  that  some  people  who  pride  them- 
selves in  the  knowledge,  principles,  and 
practice  of  democracy  should  And  noth- 
ing obnoxious  about  the  Rhodeslan  sit- 
uation, nor  incongruous  with  those  prin- 
ciples they  so  admirably  espouse.  It  ap- 
pears our  so-called  free  men  do  cherish 
freedom  and  recognize  the  sanctity  of 
freedom  for  themselves  and  their  kith 
and  kin  but  not  for  others. 

It  is  equaUy  disheartening  to  note 
that  by  adopting  half-hearted  and  in- 
effective measures,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  colony,  has  woefully  failed  to 
end  the  Smith  rebellion.  No  doubt,  the 
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weakness  displayed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  pleasant  idleness  have 
emboldened  Mr.  Smith  and  his  follow- 
ers to  pursue  with  matchless  effrontery 
a  policy  which  does  not  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  and  Is  completely  insensitive 
to  Intelligent  and  just  world  opinion 
about  the  political  and  social  conditions 
in  that  territory. 

Strangely,  by  the  Intransigence  of  the 
Smith  regime  and  its  reactionary  sup- 
porters, some  are  tempted  to  draw,  paral- 
lels least  appropriate  between  the  Rho- 
deslan situation  and  that  of  the  13 
American  Colonies  in  1776. 1  submit  that 
these  parallels  are  not  only  inappropri- 
ate because  of  the  differing  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases  but  that  they 
seem  to  be  a  dishonest  evasion  of  his- 
torical truths  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion and  show  scant  regard  for  political 
realities  of  our  day.  In  general,  and 
especially  of  Africa. 

It  might  here  be  recalled  that  the  chief 
immediate  cause  for  the  1776  rebellion 
was  the  continued  imposition  of  taxa- 
tion by  Britain  on  the  Colonies  when 
those  Colonies  were  not  represented  in 
the  legislature  that  ruled  over  them. 
However,  the  Rhodesian  situation  is  one 
in  which  the  African  majority  do  pay 
taxes  commensurate  with  their  meager 
earnings  but  they  are  practically  not  rep- 
resented in  the  government  that  rules 
over  them. 

In  other  words,  while  the  Thirteen 
American  Colonies  In  the  18th  century 
considered  their  interest  uncatered  for  in 
the  British  Parliament  that  governed 
them  from  some  6,000  miles  away,  the 
Interests  of  the  Rhodeslan-Africans  are 
neglected  by  the  Government  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  their  National  Govern- 
ment while  those  of  the  white  settler  mi- 
nority are  jealously  guarded.  Hence  the 
conflict  in  the  former  was  primarily  one 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  col- 
ony whereas  the  latter  is  an  instance  of 
gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  major- 
ity by  the  minority  within  the  borders  of 
one  territory.  It  is  this  one  fundamental 
issue  which  has  sparked  off  the  pro- 
tracted debate  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Smith  regime. 

Again,  the  times  have  changed  and 
while  colonialism  is  no  longer  fashion- 
able, the  practice  of  minority  rule  over 
the  vast  majority  is  considered  grossly 
unjust  and  most  unacceptable.  These 
are  the  basic  differences  between  the 
-American  Revolution  and  the  Rhodesian 
rebellion. 

The  present  political  picture  of  Rho- 
desia is  full  of  repelling  prospects  and 
the  white  settlers  and  their  supporters 
would  do  well  to  note  that  they  are  em- 
barked upon  a  long  and  hazardous  politi- 
cal adventure.  If  they  are  reaUy  keen  on 
reading  and  learning  from  history,  one 
would  hope  that  in  due  course  when  the 
indigenous  people  of  Zimbabwe  and  Afri- 
cans more  effectively  assert  themselves 
in  that  territory,  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
group  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
draw  the  appropriate  historical  lessons 
about  the  measures  for  dealing  with  op- 


pressive and  unpopular  regimes.  Then, 
and  only  then,  would  they  realize  that 
they  had  attempted  to  live  in  a  dream- 
land and  pretended  to  be  riding  the  surf 
while  in  effect  they  swam  perilously 
against  strong  currents. 

Meanwhile.  I  would  like  to  urge  that 
the  U.S.  consulate  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately. It  is  clear  that  the  prospect  of  a 
settlement  between  the  illegal  white  re- 
gime in  Rhodesia  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  possible.  We  should 
move  decisively  by  withdrawing  our  rep- 
resentative. 

Second,  I  would  urge  that  our  Govern- 
ment support  action  in  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  lead  to  the  block- 
ading of  the  sanction-breaking  ports  in 
the  Portuguese-held  territory  of  Mozam- 
bique and  the  minority-ruled  country  of 
South  Africa.  If  a  minority  white  regime 
is  a  travesty  in  Rhodesia,  so  are  the  same 
kind  of  regimes  also  a  travesty  in  Mo- 
zambique and  South  Africa.  We  should 
suppor*  U.N.  action  against  these  coun- 
tries which  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
violation  of  the  mandatory  sanct'ons 
voted  by  the  U  J^. 

Third,  I  would  urge  that  our  Govern- 
ment use  all  its  diplomatic  resources  to 
protest  the  violation  of  sanctions  by  those 
states  which  are  not  upholding  the  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia  voted  by  the  U.N.  These 
states  include  not  only  South  Af -  ica  and 
Portugal,  but  France,  Switzerland,  West 
Germany,  and  Japan. 

These  steps  are  the  minimal  measures 
which  the  United  States  can  take  to  show 
Its  support  for  majority  rule  and  non- 
raclalism  in  southern  Africa. 


AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8644)  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  chicory  roots,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CoNFEHENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-330) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  t-he 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
8644)  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chicory 
roots,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, liave  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  2  and  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Hale  Boggs, 

John  C.  Waits, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

James  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

Clinton   P.   Anderson, 

Albert  Gore, 

Fred  Harris, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Wallace  Bennett, 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statbmkwt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houee  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  8044)  to  make  perma- 
nent  the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  crude  chicory  roots,  submit  the  fol- 
lo^ng  statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
Of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report:  ^     j    s  -«u 

Amendment  No.  l :  The  Senate  amendment 
No.  1  repeals  section  403(d)  of  the  Social 
security  Act.  This  secUon  Imposed  (for  any 
quarter  after  June  1969)  certain  limitations 
on  the  number  of  dependent  children  under 
18  who,  because  of  a  parent's  absence,  may 
receive  AIDC  with  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation. The  limitations  are  relaxed  for  cer- 
tain States  which.  In  compliance  with  a 
Judicial  decision,  effectuated  a  policy  of  pro- 
viding APDC  to  persona  not  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  such  aid. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Under  section  1113  of 
^e  Social  Security  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized 
to  provide  temporary  assistance  to  certain 
dtlaens  of  the  United  States  and  to  depend- 
ents of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
secUoa.  (d)  of  such  section  provides  that  no 
temporary  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
section  1113  after  June  30,  1969.  Senate 
amendment  No.  3  extends  the  period  throueh 
Jimo  30,  1971. 
The  Hoiise  recedes.  i 

W.  D.  Mnxa.  I 
Hai^  Bogcs, 
John  C.  Watts,  \ 
John    W.    Btrnes, 
Jamxs  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Rhodis  In  five  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Clay)  and  to  Include  ex 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Manw  in  six  instances 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Gorman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Patman  in  three  instances 


June  26,  1969    I      June  26,  1969 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
.oJ^o  °?°"o?  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) .  im- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 

VlJ^^ff  "Ti*"  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  27. 
1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  PoDELL,  for  Friday,  Jwie  27. 
1969,  on  account  of  official  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  'in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay)  ;  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  15  minutes,  toda" 
Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of  3VIr 
Sebelius).  for  30  minutes,  on  June  27-' 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Lnder  clause  2  i-ule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows- 

prff°;r^*i***^  ^™"  "»"  Comptroller  Gen- 
r^Lf  *^*l  ^°lt«<l  States,  trinsmlttlng  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admlnlstra- 

«rv«t°,'  *^*  "^'"P""  '°''  ^°'P«  CwC  con- 
servation Center.  Randle,  Wash.,  operated  bv 

the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  A^ciU^ 

wuh  "iSp'oSf  *'»tt'1"P"''"''"*»l  agre^ent 
with   the   Office   of   Economic   Opportunltv 

nf^^^^'l  ^J^''  Economic  Opport^lty  Act 
Za^?^'  Conimlttee  on  Education  and 

tJf^.  ^  '*^'"  '"""  ^*  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
international  Development,  Deparfment  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  program. 

til  f.^.V""^*"'"'  °'  contingency  funds  for 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  451(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
me  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
f^K  '?'**'•  ^  establish  a  visiting  scientist 
and  scholar  program  m  the  Federal  Govern- 

Svu  kmS.'  ^""^'"^^  "'^  P°«»  Office  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Lanogrebe. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

T  ^1-  '^^YLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  park  system:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-329).  Referred  to 

^^!t  fl^  *r*T**  °^  ^^^  ^^°^^  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Umon. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  or  conierence  Con- 

^Q^v°^,^J*P°r*  °°  ^^  88^  <RePt-  No.  91- 
330 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


ByMr.  BRASCX3: 
HJl.  12461.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  titu 
8.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  - 
ductlon  in   the   annuities   of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  an 
deceased  by  the  person  name  as  survivor  and 
permit   a   retired    employee   or   Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  ar^ 
deceased  by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;   to  the  Committ*. 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.  ' 

H.R.  12462.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an 
nultles  under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  civii 
Service.  " 

H.R.  12453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  «6,000  received  as  civil  service  retire 
ment  annuity  from  the  United  States  or  an, 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  "rosi 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  "and 
Means.  " 

H.R.  12464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individ- 
uals  who  have  attained  the  age  of  66  the  right 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee' 
on  Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  12466.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Pesticides,  and  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  Investigation,  basic  research 
and  development  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  pesticides  and  to  eliminate  their  hazards 
to  the  environment,  fish  and  wildlife  ana 
man;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 

«,^i*'  ^^^^^-  •*  ''*"  ^  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  too  require  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  decomposablUtv 
and  destructlblUty  of  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

„,J?"^"  ^?*^''-  ^  ''"^  *°  *™«'^"^  *be  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California 

^.f^-^^*^\^  "*"  ^  "«^nd  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  other  acts  to  pro- 
vide adequate  food  and  nutrition  among 
low-income  households,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
^  «?,^  ""^^  °i  ^^^*  "*  P'°^lb"  the  grafting 
?omr^V°^*''  ^y  *^^  ^^'^^  Communlcatloni 
Commission  for  the  broadcast  of  pay  tele- 

^"ri'^^t^'T^^   ^  '^'^  Committed  In  in- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

mii"S'  V^*®°-  ^  ""'  *°  P**™"  State  agree- 
mente  for  coverage  under  the  hospital  in- 
m.^*  program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

•ii^fr^H^^-^^  •""  *°  ^™*°<»  chapters  31, 
fn^^r  .°.?^  ""**  ^«-  "^"^'^  Stat«  Code 
rSh^m  *?  '^'^^e'^e  <*e  rates  of  vocational 
«^  "i**l°?-  educational  assistance,  and 
special  training  aUowances  paid  to  el'elble 
v^ter^is  and  persons  under  "^chchapS 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 

DABBo,  Mr.  BiAcci,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 

Brasco,  Mr.  Carey,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN,    Mr.    Gilbert.    Mr, 

LowENSTEiN,    Mr.    MURPHT    of    New 

York,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 

Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Rtan)  • 

m.ni?;  ^t*^^   ^   *""    ^   authorize    the   Ad- 

^rtfrf*^'  °^  °*'"*^   S*"1<=es  to  transfer 

f^V?  ^^^"P*'^*  ^^'^  "se  'or  housing  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  12463    A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

X^H^i.^^"'^*y  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 

conditions  governing  eUglbUlty  of  blind  per- 
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sons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Albebt. 
Mr.    Alexandeb,    Mr.    Belcher.    Mr. 
Camp,    Mr.    Edmondson.    Mr.    Ham- 
MERSCHBCIDT,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Pstor 
of  Arkansas,   and  Mr.   Steed)  : 
H.R.  12464.  A  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  certain 
cases  Involving  interstate  compacts  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  In- 
terstate river  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
H.R.  12466.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hoi5)4tal  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  12466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  STOKES: 
HJl.  12467.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purpoaea  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 
of    California,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 
Fkaber,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Moorkead,  Mr.  Mosheb,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Podell,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.  Schetter,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Ree.  798.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Inter- 
national  Commission   for    Supervision    and 
Control  In  Vietnam  to  study  the  ecological 
effects  of  chemical  warfare  in  Vietnam:   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Oallfomla,  Mr.  Ash- 
let.   Mr.   Caret.   Mr.  Cohelan,   Mr. 


DuLSKi,  Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hcn- 
CATE,  Mr.  JOB.SON,  Mr.  Leooktt,  Mr. 
Macdonald    of    Maaaachusetts,    Mr. 
Matsttnaoa,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moshes, 
Mr.   Obet,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Preter  of  North  OaioUna,  Mr. 
RnoLB,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
H.  Res.  467.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  for  ratification  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of   1926   banning  the  first  use   of 
gas  and  bacteriological  warfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
230.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, relative  to  welfare  assistance,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SE^ATE^Thursday,  June  26,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  who  knowest  how  busy  we 
must  be  this  day,  if  we  forget  Thee,  do 
not  forget  us.  Enable  us  to  walk  and 
talk  and  work  mindful  of  Him  who  under 
heavy  burdens  and  in  the  midst  of  con- 
troversy kept  a  tranquil  heart.  When  the 
evening  comes,  and  we  pillow  our  heads 
and  sleep,  nature's  great  restorer,  comes 
over  us,  may  we  hear  Thy  gentle  voice 
saying,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant."  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  790) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Charles  H.  Meacham,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
H.  Meacham  is  43  years  old,  married  and 
has  two  sons.  He  is  an  Alaskan  and  has 
been  nominated  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  his  nomination  and 
he  now  awaits  the  action  of  this  body. 

Chuck  Me{u;ham  is  uniquely  qualified 
for    this    important    Federal    position. 


Raised  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
he  is  a  former  marine  raider  in  the 
South  Pacific  theater.  He  will  bring  to 
this  position  19  years  of  varied  experi- 
ence in  flsh,  wildlife,  research,  and  man- 
agement, both  in  California  and  Alaska. 
He  has  served  as  the  Alaska  Director  of 
International  Fisheries,  and  is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Commissioners  of  the  In- 
ternational North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, a  member  of  the  U.S.  Fishing 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  Alaska's  senior 
member  of  the  Alaska-Japan  Fisheries 
Panel  Joint  Research  Venture. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  we  are 
acting  on  this  nomination  is  an  historical 
accident.  When  the  Division  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  was  elevated  to  the  secretarial 
level,  and  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Fish  and  Wildlife  was  created, 
the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  still  remained  subject  to 
confirmation. 

This  fact  does  not  diminish  the  duty 
we  have.  I  mention  this  only  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Meacham's  major  duties  will 
be  in  the  area  of  international  confer- 
ences, and  that  he  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  in  this  area  to  an  unquestion- 
able degree. 

An  objection  was  raised  prior  to  the 
hearings  on  Chuck  Meacham.  The  ob- 
jection Is  based  on  his  role  during  an 
incident  on  the  Kuskokwim  River. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  1  year 
ago  a  group  of  fishermen  in  the  Bethel 
area  formed  a  cooperative  and  invited 
a  Japanese  freezer  ship  to  the  area  to 
purchase  and  process  their  catch.  The 
Japanese  said  they  would  come  to  Alas- 
ka if  the  Governor  approved.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  Walter  Hickel.  after 
considering  the  long-range  aspects  of 
the  North  Pswiific  Treaty  arrangements 
with  Japan,  and  after  consultation  with 
his  director  of  international  fisheries. 
Stanton  Patty,  did  not  consent  to  the 
proposed  transaction. 

Mr.  Meacham  was  sent  to  the  area  to 
carry  out  the  Governor's  directions.  He 
made  no  policy.  His  sole  role  was  that  of 
an  able  junior  officer  responding  to  his 
superior's  orders. 

The    Kuskokwim    incident    had    two 
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sides.  On  one  hand  were  fche  members 
of  the  cooperative,  who  wanted  the  high- 
est price  their  flsh  could  bring  and  the 
processing  of  those  flsh  before  they 
spoiled.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  work 
force  of  on-shore  canneries.  The  entire 
history  of  the  background  to  the  North 
Pacific  Treaty  was  also  involved.  Peel- 
ings were  running  high,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  telegrams  received  by 
Governor  Hlckel  during  this  period  of 
time: 

In  general  meeting  of  Kuskokwlm  Fisher- 
men Association  June  2.  1968.  108  members 
In  attendance  at  Napaklak,  Alaska,  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  group  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  Japanese  freezer 
ship  be  aUowed  to  come  Into  the  Kuskokwlm 
River  to  purchase  and  process  salmon. 

That  was  signed  by  the  business  agent 
Mid  by  the  Secretary.  At  the  same  time 
this  petition  signed  by  over  100  fisher- 
men was  sent  to  the  Secretary: 

Dear  Oovkbnob:  In  order  to  clarify  the 
false  reports  that  all  the  fishermen  on  the 
Kuskokwlm  River  are  In  favor  of  the  Japa- 
nese processing  ship  coming  to  Bethel  we 
the  following  fishermen  would  like  to  state 
that  w«?are  not  In  favor  of  this  and  take  this 
opportufflty  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
stand  you  have  on  this  controversUl  Issue. 

That  was  signed  by  100  fishermen. 

At  the  same  time  the  Democratic  State 
senator  from  that  area,  Ray  Christian- 
son,  sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  Hlckel 
as  follows : 

On  June  9th  a  meeting  of  fishermen  was 
held  at  Napaklak.  Alaska,  with  a  delegation 
from  all  villages  of  the  Lower  Kuskokwlm 
represented.  The  selling  of  flsh  to  the  Jap- 
anese freezer  ship  was  discussed.  The  dele- 
gation unanimously  voted  against  selling  to 
the  Japanese  freezer  ship.  I  ask  you  to 
support  them  in  their  decision. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President  it 
said,  'unanimously  voted  against  seU- 
insr  to  the  Japanese  freezer  -ship." 

The  point  then  is  that  Meacham  went 
to  Kuskokwlm  to  carry  out  a  policy  al- 
ready decided.  The  hearings  held  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  showed  that  while 
he  was  at  Bethel  he  did  everything  he 
could  to  prevent  fish  from  spoiling   in- 
cluding the  pledge  of  $900  of  his  'own 
money  for  tubs  to  be  used  by  the  co- 
operative to  store  the  flsh.  Only  450  out 
of  160,000  flsh  taken  that  year  spoiled 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  body  should 
not  concern  itself  with  the  correctness  of 
the  decision  made  by  Governor  Hlckel 
This  mcident  is  over,  but  the  controversy 
still  exists,  as  evidenced  by  a  telegram 
recently  received  which  states  in  perti- 
nent part : 

•nie  action  of  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Meach- 
am in  preventing  the  Japanese  from  purchas- 
ing unprocessed  fish  here,  met  and  still  meets 
r^r„  ®  approval  of  over  95  percent  of  the 
600  Commercial  Eskimo  Fishermen.  I  think 
it  Is  about  time  that  someone  be  told  how 
the  people  feel  and  not  what  the  Imported 
poverty  worker  thinks  they  should  feel  con- 
concerning  the  Japanese  and  the  Kuskokwlm 
River.  Andy  Edge  Business  Representative 
Association  of  Kuskokwlm  Fishermen 
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that  tune  was  a  Stote  of  Alaska  Ek^artment 
or  Flsh  and  Game  employee  In  Anchorage  I 
designated  him  to  lead  our  team  to  Bethel 
with  the  Governor's  approval,  and  either  gave 
him  or  directed  to  him  aU  Instructions  ho 
carried  out.  What  I'm  saying  la  that  Chuck 
did  What  we  told  him.  I  don't  know  how  he 
fe  t  about  the  matter,  but  he  did  the  Job  we 
told  him  to  do.  He  had  no  part  in  the  policy- 
making end  of  It.  P""i-y 

I  had  to  return  to  the  Seattle  -Hmes  staff 
last  July  1  when  my  leave  expired.  Chuck 
then  succeeded  me  in  Alaska  as  Director  of 
International  Fisheries!  I  think  he  has  done 
an  excellent  Job. 

/-.i?^.  President,  since  the  nomination  of 
Chuck  has  been  announced,  the  reaction 
I  have  received  has  been  all  favorable  I 
have  not  received  one  unfavorable  piece 
of  mall  regarding  Meacham 

On  March  20.  1969,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Gov.  Keith  Miller, 
of  Alaska : 

I  have  today  signed  S.J.R.  29  titled-recom- 
mending the  confirmation  of  Charles 
^^^^^'^ pommlssioRer  of  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 
TwlJ  ^'^"^  °^  over-all  experience  in  Na- 
tional and  International  Fisheries  matters 
n,?a,f«'^^  *^**  ^  Meacham  is  more  than 
qualified  to  represent  all  the  Fisheries  cf  the 
United  States.  This  resoluUon  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  from  either  side  of  the  aisle  I  per- 
sonally recommend  his  confirmation  by  the 
U.S   Senate.  Keith  H.  Miller.  Governor 


June  26,  1969 


June  26,  1969 
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worker.   Integrity   profeMlonal    ability   un 
questionable.  Pa«t  records   of  performance 
demonstrate  ability.  Ralph  B.  Plrtle,  Fishery 
Biologist.  ' 

Robert  Rausch.  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska 
has  written  that: 

I  am  a  profeeslonal  conservationist  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  and  prlvUege  of  work- 
tng  with  Mr.  Meacham  for  nearly  15  years 
though  not  in  the  same  division  of  the  Pish 
and  Game  Department.  His  abUity  and  in- 
tegrity is  widely  known  and  respected  amone 
professional  conservationists. 

Congressman  Howard  Pollock  the 
Congressman  for  Alaska,  has  written: 

ISx.  Meacham  is  extremely  well  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  In  both  national 
and  international  fishery  matters  to  reort- 
sent  the  United  States  as  Commissioner  of 
Flsh  and  WUdllfe  Service.  In  my  view,  hj 
integrity  and  professional  competence  are 
above  reproach.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and 

^hlT  ^\  *****  *^«  appointment  of 
Charles  Meacham  as  Commissioner  of  Pish 
and  WUdUfe  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  will  receive  overwhelming  endorse, 
ment  In  the  Conmierce  Committee  and  al- 
most  unanimous  confirmation  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  ^ 


Stanton  Patty,  who  served  as  Alaska 
director  of  international  fisheries,  prior 
to  Meacham,  has  written  that: 

It  appears  that  the  main  "beef"  a«alnst 
Chuck  Is  his  involvement  In  the  Kuskokwlm 
fisheries  affair  last  year  ...  i  made  the  r  ™ 
ommendatlon  for  that  action  .  .  .  caxuck  at 


*K^^o  '^^*^®"*'  ^  *^  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  and  re- 
lated communications  be  included  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  being 
no  objection  the  material  is  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

fh^';v,^'^^^^-  ^^-  President,  I  think 
that  the  above,  as  well  as  the  hearings  so 
ably  conducted  by  Chairman  Maonuson 
clearly  show  that  the  sole  concern  of  this 
body  is  whether  or  not  Chuck  Meacham 
^n^i^*!^''"^*^;  character,  and  integrity 
to  nil  the  position  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated.  To  determine  this,  we  need 
i^u  •  ^^  accomplishments  already  set 
torth  m  the  hearing  record,  and  the 
opimon  others  hold  of  him . 

The  support  for  Meacham  has  not  been 
solely  from  Alaska.  Communications 
fro!^  been  received  from  other  States, 
him^  *^°  '^""^  *"**  admire 

Edward  and  Lelleml  Keough.  of  Alex- 
andria. Va..  telegramed  me  the  following 
message:  * 

Have  worked  with  Meacham  and  know  him 
as  a  man  of  Integrity  with  proven  leadership 
and  administrative  ability. 

The  response  has  come  from  biologists 
conservationists,  fishermen.  Congress- 
men, and  businessmen. 

On  May  27,  1969,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  unanimously  endorsed  the 
confirmation  of  Charies  Meacham  as 
Commissioner  of  Flsh  and  Wildlife. 

A  fishery  biologist  from  Cordova 
Alaska,  wired  the  foUowlng  message: 

Charges  against  Meacham's  integrity  by 
political  opponents  completely  unfounded. 
Comments  by  professional  co-workers  unso- 
llclted  statement  of  facts  concerning  Meach- 
am s  ability  and  performance  as  Admlnlstra- 
tor  Professional  career  biologist.  Have  known 
Meacham  for  22   years   as  friend   and   cc 


Twenty-five  employees  of  the  State's 
flsh  and  game  department  wired: 

March  13,  1969-Strongly  support  appoint- 
ment of  c.  H.  Meacham  as  Commissioner  of 
Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service.  Meacham  widely 
recognized  as  outstanding  administrator  with 
exceptional  leadership  ablUty  by  professional 
association   with   Alaska  and  International 
Fisheries.  Meacham  was  regional  supervisor 
for    commercial    and    subsistence    fisheries 
management  and  research,  in  an  area  larger 
than   the   combined   areas   of   Washinzton 
Oregon,    California   and    Idaho,    which    pro-' 
duces  a  major  share  of  Alaska's  fishery  prod- 
ucts.  Average  annual  value  of  this  reelon's 
commercial  fisheries  Is  $42  million,  and  these 
fisheries   have   been   administered   with   an 
annual  budget  of  less  than  $1  million   Crit- 
l^fJS  °\  ^^^"^^^'s  role  m  the  Kuskokwlm 
incident  is  unjustified  as  issue  and  policy 
was  largely   developed   before   his   appoint"- 
ment  to  the  Director  of  International  Pish- 
ertes  for  the  State.  Signed  by  25  State  Ksh 
and  Game  employees. 

State  Senator  Ray  Christiansen,  the 
representative  of  the  Bethel  area  wired: 

r-.^''^  ^*'  ^^^^^  «^°'^<»  ^"^e  to  be  on 
record  as  unequivocably  endorsing  the  an- 
polntment  of  Charles  Meacham  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Pish  and  Wildlife  service  for 
the  US  Department  of  Interior.  As  a  mem- 
ber  of  Alaska  legislature  for  nine  years,  as 
a  member  of  the  Kuskokwlm  Valley  Native 
Association  and  as  as  a  citizen  with  a  vital 
mterest  In  the  fisheries  of  our  state  and 
Nation.  I  have  known  Mr.  Meacham  for 
eight  years  and  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  professional  accomplish! 
ments.  Prom  this  acquaintance  I  feel  per- 

thP  ^^ct?''"''^^*  *^**  ^«  *«  *«»  suited  to 
the  position  and  urge  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  appointment. 

Ray  Christiansen. 

Editorials  have  appeared  in  several  of 
my  State's  newspapers  concerning  this 
nomination.  The  Kodiak  Mirror  strongly 
endorsed  Meacham.  The  Fairbanks  Dally 
News-Miner  wrote  that: 

It  Is  Important  for  Alaska  and  Alaskans  to 
have  a  United  States  Commissioner  of  Flsh 
and  Wildlife  in  office  who  understands  Alas- 
ka's problems,  and  not  Inconsistent  with  our 
naitlonal  best  Interests  because  such  a  large 
portion  of  our  natlonaJ  wildlife  reeourcea  are 
encompassed  within  Alaska.  We  were  of  the 
opinion,  shared,  we  believe,  by  most  Alaskans, 


that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Meacham,  a  vet- 
eran of  our  Alaska  Pish  and  Game  program, 
was  consistent  with  both  Alaska  and  Na- 
tional best  interests. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Peters- 
burg, Alaska,  a  community  in  which 
Chuck  lived  and  worked  for  several  years 
has  unanimously  endorsed  him.  The  dep- 
uty commissioner  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  revenue  has  written  in  his 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  litany  of  spontane- 
ous, unsolicited  support  for  Chuck 
Meacham  is  virtually  endless.  He  is  a 
good  and  decent  man.  His  education  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  his  experience  and  ability  in  inter- 
national treaty  negotiations  are  assets 
which  should  greatly  benefit  the  people  of 
our  Nation.  He  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  naked  grandeur  of  my 
State.  He  has  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  war  in  the  South  Pacific  theater,  he 
has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  every 
position  he  has  held,  and  in  the  process 
lias  ably  demonstrated  his  administra- 
tive talents,  and  more  importantly  his 
honesty  and  integrity. 

I  support   Chuck   Meacham   without 
qualification.  On  the  basis  of  the  record 
before  this  body,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues join  in  this  support,  and  confirm 
Chuck  Meacham,  so  that  the  people  of 
our  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
talents  as  soon  as  possible. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Senate  Joint  Resohjtion  29 
Recommending  the  confirmation  of  Charles 
Meacham  as  Commissioner  of  the  Flsh  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior 

Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  this  office  Involves  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  management  of  all  fish  and 
wildlife  under  Joint  or  exclusive  United 
States  control;  and 

Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  previously 
served  in  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game  which  manages  one  of  the  largest 
fisheries  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  more  flsh 
ar.d  game  resources  than  any  other  state  in 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  those  re- 
sources as  an  employee  of  the  Territory  and 
then  the  State  of  Alaska  for  12  years;  and 
Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  been  active 
In  International  Fisheries  negotiations  since 
1960.  and  since  1968  has  served  as  the  Ad- 
visor to  the  Governor  of  Alaska  on  Inter- 
national Fisheries  matters:  and 

Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  19  years  of 
over-all  experience  in  the  field  of  flsh  and 
game  management; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  commends  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior Walter  J.  Hickel  for  his  nomination  of 
Charles  Meacham  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  and  respectfully 
urges  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  approve  the  nomination 
of  Charles  Meacham. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Honor- 
able Richard  B.  Russell,  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Conunlttee;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
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Howard  W.  Pollock.  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 


Portland,  Greg., 

May  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Theodore  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

PMPC   executive   committee   from   Alaska, 
Callforma,  Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington,  unan- 
imously       favors       confirmation        Charles 
Meacham  Commissioner  Fish  and  Wild  Life. 
Leon  A.  Vebhoeven. 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 


PETERSBtTRG.     ALASKA, 

March  18.  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnttson;  Our  members 
unanimously  endorse  the  appointment  of 
Charles  H.  Meacham  as  Commissioner  of  Flsh 
and  Wildlife. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  your  sup- 
port of  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hlckel's  appoint- 
ment. Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Lars  Eioe, 

President, 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
260.  S.  1790:  Calendar  261,  S.  1076;  and 
Calendar  266,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVA-HON 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1790)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 


program  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 

3,  after  the  word  "That"  strike  out  "the 
Act  of  August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115) ,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows : 

"Subparagraph  (b)(1)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  to  read:"  and  insert  'section 
16(b)(1)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:";  on  page  2. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  strike  cut 
"thereof"  and  insert  "therefor.";  in  line 

4,  after  the  word  "needed"  strike  out  "for 
the  contract  period";  in  Une  5,  after  the 
word  "thereby",  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"but  such  contracts  shall  be  entered  into 
with  respect  to  lands,  other  than  farms 
or  ranches,  only  where  erosion  is  so  seri- 
ous as  to  make  such  contracts  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  farm  or  ranch 
lands.";  in  line  19.  after  the  date  "1981." 
strike  out  "on"  and  insert  "with  respect 
to";  on  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"measures,"  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
"for  (a)";  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources," strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
"(b)";  m  line  14.  after  the  word  "and" 
strike  out  "for"  and  insert  "(c)";  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "related"  strike  out 
"pollutants  harmful  to  soil  and  water  re- 
sources '  and  insert  "pollution.  Inclusion 
in  the  farm  plan  of  these  practices  shall 
be  the  exclusive  decision  of  the  land 
owner  or  operator.";  on  page  4.  line  9. 
after  the  word  "Secretary,"  insert  "after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  district 
board,";  on  page  5.  line  17.  after  "Sec  2." 
strike  out  "Subparagraph  (b)(2)"  and 
insert  "Section  16(b)  (2)  of  said  Act";  on 
page  6,  line  6,  after  "Sec  3."  strike  out 
"Subparagraph  (b)  (7) "  and  insert  "Sec- 
tion 16(b)(7)";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  insert  "(A)  during  the  period  end- 
ing December  31.  1971.  (i>";  in  line  13, 
after  the  word  "exceed"  strike  out  "$300.- 
000,000,  and"  and  insert  "$150,000,000. 
and  (11) ";  and  in  line  15,  after  the  figure 
"$25,000,000",  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"and  (B)  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1972,  (i)  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  (including  administrative  costs) 
shall  not  exceed  $250,000,000,  and  (11) 
the  cost  of  the  program  for  any  year  (in- 
cluding administrative  costs)  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000,000.";  so  as  to  make  the 
bUl read: 

S.  1790 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (70 
Stat.  1115),  as  amended,  providing  for  a 
Great  Plains  conservation  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
16(b)(1)   of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic    Allotment     Act,     as     amended,     is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  within 
the  amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  Into  contracte 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  owners  and 
operators  of  land  In  the  Great  Plains  area 
having  such  control  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  needed  of  the  farms,  ranches, 
or  other  lands  covered  thereby;  but  such 
contracts  shall  be  entered  Into  with  respect 
to  lands,  other  than  farms  or  ranches,  only 
where  erosion  Is  so  serious  as  to  make  such 
contracts  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
farm  or  ranch  lands.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
designed  to  assist  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
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owners  or  operators  to  make,  In  orderly  pro- 
gression over  a  period  of  years,  changes  In 
their  cropping  systems  or  land  uses  which 
are  needed  to  conserve,  develop,  protect,  and 
utilize  the  soU  and  water  resources  of  their 
farms,  ranches,  and  other  lands  and  to  In- 
stall the  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures and  carry  out  the  practices  needed  un- 
der such  changed  systems  and  uses.  Such 
contracts  may  be  entered  Into  during  the 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1981.   with   respect   to  farms,   ranches,   and 
other  lands  In  counties  In  the  Oreat  Plains 
area  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  Wyo- 
ming, designated  by  the  Secretary  as  sus- 
ceptible to  serious  wind  erosion  by  reason  of 
their  sou  types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and 
other  factors.  The  land  owner  or  operator 
shall  fiimlsh  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farm- 
ing operations  or  land   use  which   Incorpo- 
rates such  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices and  principles  as  may  be  determined  by 
him  to  be  practicable  for  maximum  mitiga- 
tion of  cllm«Hc  hazards  of  the  area  in  which 
such  land  Is  located,  and  which  outlines  a 
schedule  of  proposed  changes  In  cropping  sys- 
tems or  land  use  and  of  the  conservation 
measures  which  are  to  be  carried  <}ut  on  the 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during  the  con- 
tract period  to  protect  the  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  hmd  from  erosion  and  deterioration  by 
natural  causes.  Such  plan  may  also  Include 
practices   and  measures  for    (a)    enhancing 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  recreation  resources, 
(b)    promoting  the  economic   use  of  land! 
and  (c)  reducing  or  controlling  agricultural 
related  pollution.  Inclusion  In  the  farm  plan 
of  these  practices  shall  be  the  exclusive  de- 
cision of  the  land  owner  or  operator.  Ap- 
proved  conservation   plans  of   land   owners 
and  operators  developed  In  cooperation  with 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  district  In 
which  their  lands  are  situated  shall  form  a 
basis  for  contracts.  Under  the  contract  the 
land  owner  or  operator  shall  agree — 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  outlined  therein  un- 
less any  requirement  thereof  is  waived  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection; 

'•(11)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  paymente  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  land  If  the  Sec- 
retary, after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict board,  determines  that  such  violation  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  ac- 
cept such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or 
operator  does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract; 

••(ill)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  in- 
terest In  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
durln?  the  contract  period  to  forfeit  all 
rights,  to  further  payments  or  grants  under 
the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States 
all  payments  or  grants  received  thereunder 
unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations 
of  the  contract; 

'(Iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  prac- 
tice which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract: 

'•(v)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program 

In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  land- 
owner or  operator  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  con- 
servation practices  and  measures  set  forth 


in  the  contract  for  which  he  determines 
that  cost  sharing  is  appropriate  and  In  the 
public  interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost 
(Including  labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be  that 
part  which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  phys- 
ical inst.\llatlon  of  the  conservation  prac- 
tices and   measures  under   the  contract  " 

SEa    2.    Section    16(b)(2)    of   said    Act   is 
amended  to  read : 

••<2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  owner  or  operator 
ir  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ter- 
mination would  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
pract  cal  administration  thereof  or  to  ac- 
complish equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  other  similar  conservation,  land  uce  or 
Se^^^y?   P'"°8'"'"«   administered   by   the 

nmJi^H-i    Section    16(b)(7)    of  said   Act  Is 
amended  to  read: 

r^Z^ll  ^^I^^  ^  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 

sucK:^    '^*^°"'   «"«^'    y«"   Italtatlo.^, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

hi'  '"f«<="on:  Provided,  That   (A)  ^?ng 
the  period  ending  December  31.  1971,  (l)  the 

S  .*'°!J  °'   ^^"^  P'^K'*"^    (excluding  ad! 
mlnistratlve  costs)    shall  not  exceed  |l60,- 

Z;^',^!?  <"^  ^°'  ^'^y  P'*^**"  year  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000;  and  (B) 

?n  ."/  \^!  P*''"^  beginning  January  1,  1972. 
idmintcfr  f.  ''°'*  °^  *^*  program  (Including 
000.000.  and  (11)  the  cost  of  the  program  for 
any  year  (Including  admlnlstratlvl  costs) 
«v»  K?*  T'"^'^  »25.000,000.  The  funds  made 
fZ  ^'*'  l"""  '^^  program  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the 
maximum  payment  limitation  and  small  pay- 
ment  increases  required  under  section  8(e) 
Of  this  Act    and  may  be  distributed  among 

f.^!f*,'^"^°"*  '■^K*'"''  ^  distribution  of 
funds  formulas  of  section  15  of  thU  Act  The 

^hofrt!"/"*?"'^  "'***«'■  tbls  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  substitu- 
tion of  other  programs  in  such  area  au- 
thorized by  this  or  any  other  Act." 


Jtme  26,  1969 


turning  to  the  dust  bowl  conditions  of 
the  thirties. 

The  cost  of  the  program  during  the 
period  of  the  extension  would  be  limited 
to  $250  million,  and  the  cost  for  any  year 
would  be  limited  to  $25  million. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  program.  These  would,  first 
permit  contracts  covering  nona«ricul- 
tural  land  where  necessary  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  blowing  onto  neighboring 
agricultural  land;  second,  permit  con- 
tracts covering  lands  under  annual  lease 
where  control  of  the  land  appears  ade- 
quate for  contract  purposes;  third,  pro- 
vide for  assistance  in  enhancing  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  other  resources, 
and  in  pollution  control,  and  fourth, 
provide  for  broader  contract  amend- 
ment authority  and  a  greater  voice  for 
the  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  unanimous  in  its  approval 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-269),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SHORT   EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  for  10  years  and  en- 
large its  scope  in  a  number  of  minor  respects. 

The  program  is  one  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary enters  into  conservation  cost  sharing 
contracts  of  up  to  10  years  with  producers 
in  counties  susceptible  to  wind  erosion  in 
the  States  of  Colorado.  Kansas.  Montana. 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa. South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 

DETAILS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request    of    the    Senator    from    North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)    the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr   Bur- 
dick;,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 
Harris),    the    Senator    from    Wyoming 
•Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from 
Montana    (Mr.   Metcalf).   the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya;,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  this  bill  would  extend  the  time 
withm  which  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program  contracts  can  be  en- 
tered into  for  10  years;  that  is.  until  De- 
cember 31.  1981.  Since  the  contracts  may 
i-un  as  long  as  10  years,  this  would  per- 
mit some  contracts  to  continue  until 
December  31,  1991. 

The  program  has  been  a  very  neces- 
sary and  successful  one.  It  applies  only 
to  those  counties  in  the  Great  Plains 
which  are  susceptible  to  wind  erosion- 
and  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  conserva- 
tion measures  to  hold  the  soil  down  and 
keep  it  from  blowing  away.  The  purpose 
is  to  keep  this  area  a  great  productive 
reservoir  and  prevent  it  from  ever  re- 


The  bill  would— 

(1)  extend  the  time  within  which  new 
Oreat  Plains  program  contracts  could  be 
entered  into  to  December  31.  1981  (now  De- 
cember 31,  1971). 

(2)  limit  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
(including  administrative  costs)  during  the 
10  year  period  covered  by  the  extension  to 
$250  million. 

(3)  limit  the  annual  cost  of  the  program 
(Including  administrative  expenses)  during 
the  period  of  the  extension  to  $25  million. 

(4)  extend  the  program  to  nonfarm  lands 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  farm  or 
ranch  lands  and  to  owners  and  operators  who 
are  not  producers. 

(5)  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  the  landowner 
or  operator  has  the  necessary  amount  of  con- 
trol of  the  land,  instead  of  requiring  ab- 
solute control  for  the  contract  period.  This 
would  make  possible,  where  conditions  war- 
rant, contracts  on  operating  units  where 
customary  control  is  through  annual  leasing 
arrangements. 

(6)  provide  for  Federal  assistance,  at  the 
exclusive  decision  of  the  landowner  or  op- 
erator, in  measures  to — 

(o)  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion resources. 

(b)  promote  economic  use  of  the  land,  and 

(c)  reduce  or  control  agricultural  related 
pollution; 

(7)  Provide  that  conservation  plans  must 
be  dev-eloped  in  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate soil  and  water  conservation  district 
in  order  to  form  the  basis  for  contracts. 

(8)  Permit  modification  of  contracts  by 
mutual  agreement  to  •'accomplish  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  other  similar  con- 
servation, land  use,  or  commodity  program." 
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(9)  require  the  Secretary  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  board  before  requiring  a 
contract  forfeiture. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments  are  of  a  minor 
and  generally  technical  nature.  They  would — 

( 1 )  Correct  references  to  the  statute  being 
amended, 

(2)  Correct  a  typographical  error, 

(3)  Make  It  clear  that  contracts  can  be 
entered  Into  with  persons  in  possession  un- 
der circumstances  which  provide  adequate 
but  not  absolute  assurance  that  they  will 
control  the  land  for  the  contract  period. 

(4)  Restrict  contracts  on  lands,  other  than 
farm  or  ranch  lands,  to  cases  where  erosion 
is  so  serious  as  to  make  such  contracts  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  farm  or  ranch 
lands, 

(5)  Make  It  clear  that  contracts  are  to  be 
entered  Into  "with  respect  to",  rather  than 
"on",  farms, 

(6)  conform  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  (I)  flsh  and  wildlife,  economic 
use.  and  anti-poUution  practices,  and  (11) 
soil  and  water  conservation  district  board 
contract  forfeiture  recommendations,  to 
those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  H.R.  10595,  and 

(7)  keep  the  present  limits  on  program 
expenditures  through  December  31,  1972,  and 
impose  a  limit  of  $250  million  on  total  pro- 
gram costs  and  a  limit  of  $25  million  on 
annual  program  costs  ( including  administra- 
tive expenses  In  each  case)  fc»'  the  period 
tieglnnlng  January  1,  1972. 

With  the  foregoing  amendments  the  bill 
will  be  substantially  identical  to  H.R.  10595. 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  only  substantive  difference  (not  count- 
ing those  Intended  toj-equlre  that  the  bill 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  Intentions 
expressed  In  the  House  report,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  Is 
the  fund  limitation  described  In  Item  (7) 
above. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Great  Plains  region  Is  a  vast,  produc- 
tive, agricultural  region  which  has  problems 
peculiar  to  its  environment.  This  area,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Dust  Bov/1"  in  the 
1930's,  can,  through  programs  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration,  continue  to  be  a  great 
productive  reservoir  If  Its  productive  capacity 
is  safeguarded.  The  potential  of  the  Oreat 
Plains  area  as  a  supplier  of  our  Nation's 
foodstuffs  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  put- 
ting Into  effect  those  practices  and  pro- 
cedures which  will  more  completely  control 
the  effects  of  weather  hazards.  Drought,  de- 
structive winds,  floods,  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters cannot  be  prevented,  but  their  damag- 
ing effects  can  be  minimized.  The  Oreat 
Plains  conservation  program  Is  an  Integral 
key  to  this  need. 

The  region  is  subject  to  severe  climatic  var- 
iations that  periodically  bring  wide  suffering 
and  serious  economic  losses.  Because  of  the 
character  of  some  soils  in  the  region,  and 
the  normal  low  rainfall  pattern,  continuous 
cultivation  of  the  entire  area  creates  serious 
problems  of  wind  erosion  and  resultant  eco- 
nomic distress  occur  and  recur. 

In  the  10-State  area  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram there  are  approximately  110,500.000 
acres  of  cropland  and  215  million  acres  of 
range  and  pastureland.  About  43  million  acres 
of  cropland  and  91  million  acres  of  range 
and  pastureland  now  have  treatment  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  conservation  needs  of  the 
land.  Thus,  more  than  half  the  cropland, 
range,  and  pastureland  still  need  conserva- 
tion treatment.  These  acreages  include  about 
5,500,000  acres  of  cropland  that  are  not  suited 
for  sustained  cropland  production  and  should 
be  converted  to  permanent  vegetation,  and 
about  12,500,000  acres  of  range  and  pasture- 


land  that  need  reestabllshment  of  vegetative 
cover. 

Conservation  treatment  of  cropland,  range- 
land,  and  pastures  produces  substantial  com- 
munity and  national  benefits.  Prop>er  land 
use  and  treatment  materially  reduce  the  sed- 
iment polluting  our  Nation's  streams  and  re- 
duces soil  dust  in  the  air.  Dust  contamination 
of  the  air  causes,  among  other  things,  serious 
respiratory  ailments. 


The  fact  that  contracts  covering  less  than 
one-half  of  the  acreage  in  the  designated 
counties  have  been  executed  Is  in  Itself  con- 
clusive evidence  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  under  the  program.  The  most  recent 
report  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
wind  erosion  damage,  covering  the  calendar 
quarter  ending  on  February  28,  1969,  starkly 
reveals  the  continuing  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


ACRES  OF  LAND  DAMAGED 


Number 

ol    - 
counties 
reporting 

Land  damaged 

Total  land 

Feb.  28, 
1969 

damaged 

Great  Plains  States 

Crop- 
land 

Range- 
land 

Other 
land 

Feb.  29_, 
196i 

Northern: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

15 
6 
19 

20,650 
28.000 
129.970 
19.300 
11,150 

790 

1.450 

7.000 

500 

150 
250 

1.530 

21,150 
28.940 
131.670 
19.300 
19.680 

22.100 

10.600 

303  150 

South  Dakota  . 

22 

25.350 
20.550 

Wyoming 

10 

Subtotal 

72 

209.070 

9.420 

20 

3.600 

47 

8.600 

2.430 

5 

1.600 

102 

13.710 

220,740 

16.150 

5,900 

25.800 

34.680 

387,820 

381.750 

Southern: 

Colorado 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 

10 
39 
10 
17 
56 

16. 125 

5.900 

20,600 

34, 531 

365.510 

6.160 

10.000 

3.900 

1.200 

56.020 

Subtotal 

132 

442.666 

12.267 

15.417 
17,847  ^ 

470.350 

77.280 

Grand  total 

204 

651.736 

21,507 

691.090 

459.030 

BACKGROUND 

who  de 

^Ired  to  cha 

nee  the 

vise  of  t 

beir  land 

A.  Developments  culminating  in  passage  of 
the  1956  legislation 

In  early  1966  the  Oreat  Plains  Agricultural 
Council  with  assistance  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommended  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Oreat  Plains  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. Public  Law  84-1021  establishing  the 
Oreat  Plains  conservation  program  was  en- 
acted In  August  of  that  year. 

tJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agency  rep- 
resentatives at  State  levels,  along  with  direc- 
tors of  extension  and  experiment  stations. 
State  agricultural  agencies,  governing  bodies 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
other  agricultural  leaders  jointly  reviewed 
the  hazardous  wind  erosion  areas  in  each  of 
the  10  States.  They  made  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
boundaries  that  should  be  established  for 
program  participation  and  recommended  the 
initial  counties  In  each  State  to  be  eligible 
to  participate.  After  the  Initial  designation, 
other  counties  within  the  area  were  required 
to  request  designation  by  the  Secretary,  based 
on  criteria  established  for  program  participa- 
tion. 

The  recommendations  for  action,  along 
with  testimony  during  the  hearings,  made 
clear  that  a  strong  effort  must  be  made  to 
stabilize  the  resources  of  the  Plains.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  critical  need  to  establish  protec- 
tive cover  on  large  acreages  of  unstable  land, 
the.  program  was  designed  to  achieve  a  more 
stable  agriculture,  more  dependable  source  of 
income,  and  a  more  satisfactory  livelihood  for 
the  people  of  the  region. 

It  was  recognized  that  emergency  treat- 
ment measures  would  not  bring  about  this 
stability.  A  program  to  obtain  complete  con- 
servation treatment  on  entire  operating  units 
as  rapidly  as  possible  was  needed.  The  pro- 
gram, as  developed  under  Public  Law  84-1021, 
provides  for  technical  Eis  well  as  long-term 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  willing  to  install  and  main- 
tain complete  conservation  on  their  units. 
Cost-share  contracts  range  from  not  less  than 
3  years  to  not  more  than  10. 

B.  Operation  of  the  program  to  date 
In  establishing  the  operating  policies  of  the 
program.    It    was    determined    that    priority 
should  be  given  to  those  farmers  and  ranchers 


In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  hazards  of  wind 
and  water  erosion.  A  plan  of  operations,  in- 
cluding a  time  schedule  of  treatment  Instal- 
lation, Is  a  prerequisite  for  program  partici- 
pation. Conservation  plans,  developed  in  co- 
operation with  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  serve  adequately  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tracts. 

The  Oreat  Plains  conservation  program  is 
not  a  land  retirement  program.  No  rental 
payments  are  included.  It  is  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing shifts  and  improvement  in  land  use  based 
on  the  varying  capability  of  land,  rather  than 
crop  reduction.  This  permits  the  units  under 
contract  to  continue  operation  as  rtable 
farms  and  ranches  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  rural  commiuiltles.  The 
program  provides  opportunities  for  partici- 
pants to  stabilize  their  operations  by  insur- 
ing carryover  feed  for  livestock  to  avoid  un- 
timely sales  during  drought  or  other  emer- 
gencies. Through  application  of  needed 
conservation  treatment,  more  dependable 
production  and  more  stable  income  is 
assured. 

In  order  to  allow  as  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  as  possible  to  get  started  on  com- 
plete conservation  plans,  a  limit  of  $25,000 
for  any  one  imit  was  established.  Experience 
has  shown  that  contracts  average  about 
$3,500  in  Federal  cost  sharing  spread  over 
about  5'i  years.  This  means  about  $630  a 
year  In  Federal  cost  sharing  is  used  by  Indi- 
viduals on  the  average  in  carrying  his  con- 
servation plan  through  to  completion. 

As  of  June  30.  1968.  a  total  of  31,122  con- 
tracts covering  56.601.700  acres  had  been  ex- 
ecuted. The  effect  of  the  program  in  bringing 
about  needed  land-use  adjustments  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  producers  have  con- 
tracted to  convert  about  21  percent  of  their 
cropland  to  permanent  cover.  Nearly  15  per- 
cent of  the  cumulative  cost-share  payments 
paid  to  producers  through  June  30.  1968.  was 
for  the  establishment  of  permanent  grass  on 
land  previously  used  for  cropland,  and  about 
22  percent  was  for  practices  connected  v\th 
the  reestabllshment  of  vegetative  cover  on 
range  and  pasturelands. 

The  average  contract  executed  In  fiscal  year 
1968  covered  1.604  acres  »-lth  an  average 
Federal  cost-share  obligation  of  $3,471.  as 
depicted  on  the  following  table: 
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state 


Colorado 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska.... 
New  Mexico.- 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. 

Texas 

Wyoming 


Number 
of  desig- 
nated 
coun- 
ties 


Great  Plains  contracb  signed 


NumlMr 


Acres 


Fiscal 
year      To  date     Fiscal  year 


Total,  cost-share  obligations 


To  date        Fiscal  year 


To  date 


Unserviced 
application 


36 

62 
37 
58 

18 
30 
30 
39 
99 
11 


263 
347 
US 
461 
114 
314 
568 
197 
803 
45 


2.198 
3,291 
1.336 
4.213 
1,376 
3,449 
3,294 
1.509 
10,075 
381 


519.008 
191,441 
990,169 
580,531 
682.379 
467,486 
304, 757 
480,116 
721,431 
238,966 


Total 

Average  per  contrKt . 


6.831,684 
2.404,799 
6.401,144 
5.179,766 
8,712,090 
4,613.593 
3.052.331 
4,581,300 
12,746.546 
2.078,447 


$1,266,970 
938.685 
749.  794 

1.280,495 
662,148 
618.027 

1,351,067- 
684,779 

2.793,238 
259.163 


420 


3.227   31,122  5, 


J12,238.197 
8. 684. 239 
7.211.919 

12.780,985 
7, 984, 779 
7.008.089 
8,  584, 191 
6,657,893 

33,984,772 
2,  794, 801 


317 
473 
387 
657 
263 
494 
908 
348 
1.073 
99 


176.284 
1.604 


56.601,700 
1.819 


10.604,366  <  108,019,865 
3,286       3.471 


5.019 


•  Cumulative  expenditures  are  about  $80,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  J28.000.000  unpaid  cost-share  obligatkins. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment he  has  prepared  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VxuoRoucH.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
life  I  bwpe  seen  too  many  severe  extended 
droiights  for  them  ever  to  be  erased  from  my 
memory.  Others  of  you  here  can  also  remem- 
ber the  looks  of  despair  on  the  faces  of  those 
good  people  who  were  trying  to  farm  or  raise 
cattle  on  the  highly  erodable  soils  of  the 
plains  country,  but  were  facing  foreclosure, 
and  in  some  cases  starvation,  as  the  land 
dried  up  and  blew  away  in  drought  days. 

Those  dust  bowl  days  of  the  1930's  shocked 
the  entire  Nation.  History  books  have  ac- 
curate accounts  of  mass  exodus  of  good 
people  from  the  plains  states. 

In  the  late  1930's  we  began  to  develop 
programs  to  help  stabilize  this  vast  area,  and 
typically  we  experienced  a  number  of  good 
moisture  years  which  gave  us  encourage- 
ment that  those  dark  days  of  the  1930s 
would  not  appear  again. 

Another  extended  drought  which  eventu- 
ally laid  bare  much  of  the  plains  again  in 
the  mid-1950's  Jolted  us  out  of  our  com- 
placency. High  winds  again  whipped  the  bare 
soil,  and  people  again  were  aroused  and 
alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  another  dust 
bowl.  Strong  measures  were  necessary  if 
we  were  to  stabUize  our  farms  and  ranches 
and  to  reclaim  our  land,  much  of  which 
should  never  have  been  plowed  or  grazed  to 
begin    with. 

In  1956,  Congress  set  into  moUon  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program.  For  the 
flrst  time  we  provided  for  a  contractual 
partnership  between  the  government  and  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  accelerate  the  plan- 
ning and  application  of  needed  conservation 
treatment  on  entire  farms  or  ranches  over 
a  specified  period  of  years.  This  gave  them 
assurance  of  continuous  cost  sharing  until 
the  Job  was  completed— and  helped  them  do 
it  at  a  pace  they  could  afford. 

The  area  covered  by  this  program  Is 
roughly  that  between  the  Mississippi  Mis- 
souri river  systems  on  the  east  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  between  the 
Canadian  border  on  the  north,  and  central 
West  Texas  on  the  south.  This  laud  was  once 
the  domain  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo 
a  vast  treeless  open  area  covered  by  a  grassy 
sea.  It  is  a  harsh  land,  prey  to  great  extremes 
of  weather— drought  and  flood,  cold  and 
heat.  And  as  the  settlers  came,  the  grass  dis- 
appeared along  with  the  Indians  and  the 
buffalo  and  with  the  grass  went  the  limited 
ability  of  the  hard,  dry  earth  to  hold  water 
and  the  condition  of  the  1930's  came  about 
There  are  now  421  counties  covered  by 
this  program.   In   ten   Great   Plains  States. 


Nearly  a  fourth  of  them  are  in  my  home 
state.  The  population  of  this  area  Is  now 
in  the  vicinity  of  20  million  people. 

We  should  consider  too  that  the  Federal 
cost  sharing  has  been  Society's  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  dust  out  of  the  air,  silt  from  the 
streams,  and  assurance  that  this  vast  agri- 
cultural area  will  always  be  available  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  population. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
in  Texas  is  a  real  success  story.  A  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  showed  that  of  the  4,050  farms  and 
ranches  visited,  the  owners  of  more  than  9 
out  of  10  were  keeping  their  conservation 
work  at  a  satisfactory  level.  A  fourth  of  thU 
number  had  Invested  In  further  improve- 
ments. 

Looking  back  over  their  experience  In  the 
ft-ogram.  some  landowners  reported  that 
they  had  gained  in  the  process  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  their  land  Oth- 
ers commented  that  their  conservation  work 
had  given  economic  stability  to  their  enter- 
prises. Some  of  the  smaller  operators  said 
that  the  added  economic  stability  In  their 
enterprises  had  enabled  them  to  stay  on 
their  farms. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Job  Is  not  yet  done 
The  Texas  survey  indicated  that  the  work 
accomplished  under  the  program  In  the  98 
counues  In  the  11  years  of  activity  amounts 
only  to  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  conser- 
vation work  needed  In  the  area  Achieve- 
ments would  have  been  even  greater  had  the 
funds  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requests 
of  all  of  the  applicants. 

The  current  authority  for  the  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program  expires  on  December 
31.  1971.  The  strong  beginning  that  we  have 
made  must  be  continued.  We  need  at  least 
a  10-year  extension  of  this  Program  to  ensure 
the  conservation  of  the  Great  Plains 

S  1790.  as  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  to  December  31.  1981  It  authorizes 
up  to  $250  million  to  carry  out  this  Programi 
nearly  tvrtce  as  much  as  was  provided  In  the 
Act  of  August  7.  1956. 

Mr.  President,  this  legUlatlon  has  my 
strongest  support.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
distinguished  body  will  consider  It  favorably 
and  provide  a  new  lease  on  life  to  one  of  this 
Country  s  most  valuable  conservation  pro- 
grams.  ^ 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lor  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  16(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  providing  for  a 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  " 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 


ate has  passed  S.  1790,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
for  10  years  and  to  enlarge  its  scope  in  a 
number  of  minor  respects. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  April  15  of  this 
year  to  join  Senator  Young  of  North 
Dakota  and  several  other  colleagues  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1790.  The  bUl  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Conmiittee  from  where  it  was 
reported  favorably  with  certain  amend- 
ments. The  committee  amendments  are 
of  a  minor  and  generally  technical  na- 
ture, and  the  bill  will  stUl  be  substan- 
tially identical  to  the  measure  passed  bv 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  heartily  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  and  commend  the  Senate  for  its 
unanimous  enactment  of  S.  1790. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro^ 
gram  was  authorized  in  1956  by  the  84th 
Congress  after  being  proposed  and  ac- 
tively supported  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. This  program  represented 
a  major  step  toward  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  vast  agricultural  area  of  the 
Great  Plains.  It  provided  fanners  and 
ranchers  in  the  critically  erodlble  areas 
with  long-range,  cost-sharing,  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  establishing  well-planned  conserva- 
tion programs  throughout  this  region  As 
of  June  30,  1968,  31,122  cost-share  con- 
tracts had  been  signed  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  covering  56,601,700  acres  of 
which  18,732  contracts  are  still  active  on 
37,449,169  acres. 

In  the  10-State  area  of  the  Midwest 
where  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram has  been  authorized  there  are  ap- 
proximately 110  million  acres  of  crop- 
land and  215  million  acres  of  range  and 
pastureland.  About  43  mUlion  acres  of 
cropland  and  91  million  acres  of  range 
and  pastureland  and  now  have  treatment 
adequate  to  meet  the  conservation  needs 
of  the  area.  It  is  apparent  from  these 
figures  that  more  than  half  the  cropland 
range,  and  pastureland  still  needs  con- 
servation treatment. 

Concentrated  efforts  have  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  made  under  this 
program  to  help  the  landowners  and 
operators  make  needed  land  use  changes 
Much  of  the  Great  Plains  area  is  suit- 
able for  production  of  cultivated  crops 
when  needed  conservation  measures  are 
property  applied.  There  are  other  areas 
of  the  Great  Plains,  however,  that  are  not 
suited  for  cropland. 

Of  the  acreage  that  has  not  yet  been 
treated,  about  5,500.000  acres  of  crop- 
land and  about  12,500,000  acres  of  range 
and  pastureland  are  in  great  need  of 
vegetative  cover. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  helping  participants  convert 
these  lands  to  permanent  vegetative 
cover  and  to  reseed  denuded  rangelands 
Nearly  15  percent  of  the  cumulative  cost- 
share  payments  paid  to  producers 
through  June  30,  1968.  was  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  grass  on  land 
previously  used  for  cropland,  and  about 
22  peicent  was  for  practices  connected 
with  the  reestablishment  of  vegetative 
cover  on  range  and  pasturelands. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  of  substantial  benefit  to  my 
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state  of  Nebraska.  Sixty  counties  in  Ne- 
braska are  presently  designated  to  re- 
ceive assistance;  msmy  of  these  coun- 
ties were  subject  to  serious  drought  last 
year  and  will  require  extensive  land 
treatment  to  prevent  rapid  erosion.  As 
of  January  1969,  about  4.429  individual 
contracts  had  been  entered  into  in  Ne- 
braska for  cost-share  assistance  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  These 
contracts  cover  about  5.5  million  acres 
of  Nebraska  grassland.  The  amoxmt  ex- 
pended for  cost-share  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Nebraska  has  been  about 
$13.4  million  since  1956. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  more  than 
600  applications  pending  from  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  Nebraska  seeking  assist- 
ance. Many  thousands  of  acres  were 
damaged  last  year  in  Nebraska,  and  other 
Midwest  States,  by  wind  erosion;  crops 
or  cover  were  destroyed  by  wind  last  year 
in  this  region  on  351,280  acres  where  the 
land  itself  was  not  reported  as  being 
damaged;  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  being  used  for  cropland  at  the  time 
initial  contracts  were  signed  still  need 
to  be  converted  to  permanent  vegetative 
cover  or  to  be  reseeded. 

Passage  of  S.  1790  will  extend  the  life 
of  this  vital  program  for  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  time  to  accomplish  more  ade- 
quately the  conservation  of  our  land  re- 
sources in  the  Midwest.  It  is  on  this  land 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  our  nation- 
al grain  £Lnd  livestock  production  takes 
place. 

For  these  reasons,  I  joined  as  a  co- 
.sponsorof  S.  1790. 

On  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
eis  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  extending  this 
vital  program. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1076)  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

POLICT    AND   PUBPOSE 

SECTIo^f  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
painful  employment  of  American  youth  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  in  the  healthful 
outdoor  atmosphere  afforded  in  the  national 
park  system,  the  national  forest  system,  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  other 
public  land  and  water  areas  administered  by 
ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Agrlcultiire  creates  an  opportunity 
for  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Nation's  natural  environment  and  heritage. 
.Accordingly,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
further  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
by  the  youth  upon  whom  will  fall  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
managing  these  resoiu-ces  for  the  American 
people. 

YOUTH   CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  three-year  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps").  The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young 


men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States.  Its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions, who  have  attained  age  fourteen  but 
have  not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  employ  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  or  classification  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  developing, 
preserving,  or  maintaining  lands  and  waters 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  appropriate  Secretary.  The  Corps  shall 
be  open  to  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications;  Provided,  however. 
That  preference  shall  be  given  to  disad- 
vantaged youth.  Employment  preference  for 
temporary  supervisory  personnel  shall  be 
given  to  primary,  secondary,  and  university 
teachers  and  administrators,  and  university 
students  pursuing  studies  in  the  education 
and  natural  resources  disciplines. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
the  areas  under  their  administrative  juris- 
dictions which  are  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  programs  using  employees  of  the  Corps. 
The  rates  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  Corps  shall  be  as  Jointly 
determined  by  the  two  Secretaries:  Provided. 
That  members  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  other  than 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  June  25.  1948. 
as  amended  (28  U.S.C.  2671  et  seq.),  and 
the  Act  of  September  6,  1966  (5  U.S.C.  8102 
et  seq.).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  to  insure  the  safety,  health, 
and  welfare  of  Corps  members.  No  member 
of  the  Corps  may  be  employed  for  a  term 
in  excess  of  ninety  days  during  any  single 
year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provide  for 
such  transportation,  lodging,  subsistence, 
and  other  services  and  equipment  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
needs  of  members  of  the  the  Corps  in  their 
duties.  To  minimize  transportation  costs. 
Corps  members  shall.  Insofar  as  is  feasible, 
be  employed  on  conservation  projects  near- 
est to  their  place  of  residence. 

(d)  Wherever  feasible  and  appropriate, 
vacated  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  and 
other  unoccupied  facilities  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  shall  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program.  Unoccupied  military 
facilities  shall  also  be  utilized  where  appro- 
priate and  necessary,  and  upon  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  251.  270)  shall  not  apply  to  appoint- 
ments made  to  the  Corps,  to  temporary  su- 
pervisory personnel,  or  to  other  temporary 
program  support  staff. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
pilot  program,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  shall  prepare  a  Joint  report 
detailing  the  contribution  of  the  program  to- 
ward achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and 
providing  recommendations.  Each  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  following 
completion  of  that  year's  pilot  program.  The 
President  shall  further  transmit  the  report 
to  the  Congress  for  review  and  appropriate 
action. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  shall  prepare  a  Joint  report,  indi- 
cating the  feasibility  of  Initiating  a  cost- 
sharing  youth  conservation  program  with 
State  natural  resource  conservation  or  out- 
door recreation  agencies.  This  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
one  year  following  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  President  shall  further  transmit  the  re- 
port to  the  Congress  for  review  and  appro- 
priate action. 

Sec.  4.  For  three  years  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 


be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  an- 
nually to  be  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  18  I  introduced  S.  1076,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  pilot  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program  for  young  men  and  wom- 
en, 14  to  18  years  of  age.  These  young 
Americans  would  participate  In  summer 
work  and  educational  projects  in  our 
national  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  other  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  for  periods  up 
to  90  days.  This  program  is  seen  as  a 
step  toward  developing  a  valuable  public 
resource — our  lands — while  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  our  greatest  national  as- 
set— our  youth. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  great  national 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nat- 
ural environment  and  for  meeting  the 
burgeoning  demands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, measures  need  to  be  taken  to  inten- 
sify resource  management  programs.  If 
the  future  leaders  of  our  Nation  are  to  be 
expected  to  understand  that  the  great 
out-of-doors  has  a  relevant  role  in  their 
lives,  they  must  experience  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  in  completing  a  difficult 
task,  of  imderstandlng  the  intricacies  of 
land  and  water  conservation  and  man- 
agement, and  of  working  in  programs 
to  assure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  enjoy  life  In  a  quality 
environment. 

These  young  men  and  women  would  be 
employed  in  a  variety  of  conservation 
duties.  They  would  help  to  reduce  the 
tremendous  backlog  of  maintenance  and 
development  work  necessary'  in  our  park 
and  recreation  lands.  The  Corps  mem- 
bers would  be  expected  to  perform  a  vari- 
ety of  projects  including  timber  stand 
improvement,  trail  maintenance,  wildlife 
habitat  improvement,  basic  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  duties,  and  maintenance 
and  construction  of  campgrounds  and 
picnic  facilities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  support  a  3- 
year  pilot  program  for  approximately 
3,000  youth  each  year.  The  pilot  program 
is  authorized  to  minimize  the  program 
costs  and  to  provide  data  for  an  annual 
program  analysis  report  to  determine 
if  the  Corps  is  fulfilling  the  intended  ob- 
jectives of  the  act.  Before  the  life  of 
the  program  can  be  extended,  or  its 
size  increased  beyond  the  third  year  of 
the  program,  the  program  would  be  re- 
viewed and  new  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired. 

If  the  pilot  program  is  successful,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be,  it  can  be  continued  and 
expanded  into  a  permanent  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-270) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiniPOSE    OF   THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  for  himself 
and   26   coeponsors.    is   to   establish    a    pilot 
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Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  for 
young  men  and  women.  14-18  years  of  age. 
who  would  participate  In  summer  work  and 
educational  projects  in  our  national  parks, 
forests,  recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  public  lands  administered  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
for  periods  up  to  90  days.  Corps  members 
would  be  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  or  Agriculture,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  or  classiftcation  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  developing, 
preserving,  or  maintaining  lands  and  waters 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  appropriate  Secretary.  This  program 
is  seen  as  a  step  toward  developing  a  val- 
uable public  resource — our  lands — while  at 
the  same  time  benefiting  our  greatest  na- 
tional asset — our  youth. 

In  addition  to  providing  work  experience, 
the  program  is  envisioned  as  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  the  young  enrollees  by — 

( 1 »  Enhancing  their  understanding  of  the 
natural  environment  and  its  relation  hip  to 
them: 

(2 1  Stimulating  high  school  youth  who  are 
capable  of  attaining  greater  goals,  but  pres- 
ently lack  motivation  or  direction  in  school, 
and 

(3)  Providing  a  forum  for  discussion  and 
mutuai"understanding  between  youth  of  all 
socioeconomic  and  racial  origins. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to  sup- 
port a  3-year  pilot  program  for  approxi- 
mately 3000  youth  each  year.  If  the  pilot 
program  is  successful,  it  can  be  continued 
and  expanded  into  a  permanent  program. 

GOMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by  delet- 
ing all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  sub- 
stituting language  to  adopt,  in  substance, 
suggestions  made  by  the  Departments  of 
Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Labor,  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  effect  of  the  committee  amendments 
are  as  follows : 

1  The  title  of  the  bill  was  changed  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  Youth  Con  ervation 
Corps  Is  initially  to  be  operated  as  a  pilot 
program. 

2.  Specific  language  was  added  stating  that 
membership  in  the  Corps  shall  be  open  to 
youth  of  all  social,  economic,  and  racial 
classifications:  however,  a  preference  is  to 
be  extended  to  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

3.  A  second  preference  clause  was  added 
to  indicate  that  the  preference  source  of  tem- 
porary staff  personnel  is  to  be  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  university  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, and  university  students  in  the  field 
of  education  and  natural  resources. 

4.  A  provision  was  included  which  charges 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
with  the  responsibility  of  promulgating  reg- 
ulations to  insure  the  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  of  Corps  members. 

5.  Language  was  added  to  provide  that,  in- 
sofar as  is  feasible.  Corps  members  will  be 
employed  on  conservation  projects  nearest 
their  place  of  residence. 

6  Language  was  added  to  authorize  the 
use  of  existing  Federal  facilities,  wherever 
feasible,  for  operation  of  the  program. 

7  A  provision  was  added  to  exclude  tem- 
porary supervisory  personnel  and  program 
support  staff  from  consideration  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968. 

8  A  new  section  3  was  added  directing 
the  preparation  of  an  annual  program  review 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture. 

9.  Section  3  further  directs  the  preparation 
of  a  report  by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture,  indicating  the  feasibility  of  in- 
itiating a  cost-sharing  youth  conservation 
program  with  State  natural  resource  conser- 
vation or  other  outdoor  recreation  agencies. 
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10.  A  new  section  4  was  added  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  pilot  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  for  a  3-year  period,  with 
the  appropriation  level  not  to  exceed  $3,500,- 
000  annually. 

BACKGRODND 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  10  years  to  establish 
youth  conservation  programs,  although  they 
differed  In  either  scope  or  objective  from 
S  1076  This  also  applies  to  the  civilian  con- 
servation centers  operated  under  the  Job 
Corps  program  which  offer  full-time  employ- 
ment for  disadvantaged,  out-of-school  youth. 

Section  101  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90- 
222.  authorizes  the  creation  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  which  unemployed,  out-of-school,  14-  to 
22-year-old  men  and  women  could  enroll  for 
up  to  2  years.  According  to  section  106  of 
this  act,  no  less  than  40  percent  of  the  male 
Job  Corps  enrollees  were  to  be  engaged  in 
natural  resource  management  work  at  civil- 
ian conservation  centers.  As  of  March  31, 
1969.  the  capacity  for  civilian  conservation 
center  enrollees  totaled  14,371.  This  number 
is  to  be  reduced  to  5.896,  effective  June  30, 
1969. 

Section  120  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  work-training  program:  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Enrollees  of  this 
program  conduct  such  duties  as  beautlflca- 
tion  projects  and  improvements  and  main- 
tenance of  school  buildings,  parks,  and 
recreation  facilities.  Of  the  364,000  youth  en- 
rolled in  the  1968  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  approximately  600 
conducted  conservation  work  in  connection 
with  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture. 

MEED 

S.  1076  is  designed  to  provide  summer  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  youth,  primarily 
those  from  urban  areas,  who  have  varying 
economic,  social  and  racial  backgrounds.  Far 
too  many  young  Americans  never  have  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  meaningful  work  ex- 
periences. Because  of  the  summer  employ- 
ment problems  in  urban  areas,  young  men 
and  women  often  turn  from  walking  the 
streets  seeking  Job  to  roaming  the  streets  In 
pursuit  of  mischief. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders reported  that  the  lack  of  substantial 
employment  opportunities  for  the  youth 
trapped  m  urban  ghettos  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  riots.  The  youth  of  these 
areas  were  characterized  as  encountering  a 
life  of  despair  and  hopelessness.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  greatly  expanded 
training  and  employment  opportunities  for 
ghetto  youth  as  the  primary  component  of 
an  attack  on  the  causes  of  urban  poverty. 
The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  reach 
many  of  these  young  men  and  women  and 
demonstrate  to  them  that  they  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  functioning  of  our 
society. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  great  national  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  the  natural 
environment  and  for  meeting  the  burgeon- 
ing demands  for  outdoor  recreation,  measures 
need  to  be  taken  to  intensify  resource  man- 
agement programs.  If  the  future  leaders  of 
our  Nation  are  to  be  expected  to  understand 
that  the  great  out-of-doors  has  a  relevant 
role  in  their  lives,  they  must  experience  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  In  completing  a 
difficult  task,  of  understanding  the  intrica- 
cies of  land  and  water  conservation  and  man- 
agement, and  of  working  in  programs  to  as- 
sure that  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  enjoy  life  in  a  quality  environment. 

These  young  men  and  women  would  be 
employed  In  a  variety  of  conservation  duties. 
They  would  help  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
backlog    of    maintenance    and    development 


work  necessary  in  our  park  and  recreation 
lands.  The  Corps  members  would  be  expected 
to  perform  a  variety  of  projects  including 
timber  stand  improvement,  trail  mainte- 
nance, wildlife  habitat  Improvement,  basic 
soil  and  water  conservation  duties,  and 
maintenance  and  construction  of  camp- 
grounds and  picnic  facilities. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  pilot  program  in 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT,  1949 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  jmssed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerina 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  12  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  i50 
U.S.C.  App.  2032) .  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"August  30,  1969." 


ARTHUR   RIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  229.  S.  1932. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  1932)  for  the 
relief  of  Arthur  Rike. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pannix),  the 
chairman  of  the  minority  calendar  com- 
mittee, to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  and  an  insertion  concerning 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fannin.  When  a  bill  identical  to  S. 
1932  was  being  considered  by  the  Senate  last 
year  on  September  18.  I  had  some  comments 
to  make  regarding  it. 

I  include  my  statement  In  the  Record  on 
S.  2214  in  the  90th  Congress,  on  September 
18.  1968,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  postal  Inspector  to  which  I  referred 
in  that  statement.  In  the  Record  at  this 
point.  (See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  1 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  President,  this  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  BtTRDicK,  would  confer  ju- 
rlsd<cUon  upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  a  claim  by  Arthur 
Rike.  It  would  waive  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  based  on  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, laches,  or  any  previous  proceedings 
In  said  district  court. 
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The  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary states  in  part  as  follows : 

"Our  records  disclose  that  on  February  23, 
1967,  Arthur  Rike  filed  a  civil  tort  action  in 
the  District  Court,  First  Judicial  District. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  against  David  John 
Mersey  a  postal  employee.  The  suit  demanded 
damages  of  $37,905  for  alleged  injuries  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Rike  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
on  December  24.  1964,  between  Mr.  Rike's 
automobile  and  that  of  Mr.  Mersy,  who  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Federal  em- 
ployment. At  the  request  of  the  assistant 
UjS.  attorney  the  action  was  removed  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2679(d),  and 
the  United  States  was  substituted  as  a  party 
defendant  in  place  of  Mr.  Mersey.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  moved  to  dismiss  the  suit  on 
the  ground  that  plaintiff's  cause  of  action 
was  barred  by  the  2-year  Federal  statute  of 
limitations.  28  U.S.C.  2401(b).  The  court 
granted  the  Government's  motion,  dismissing 
the  suit  on  November  19,  1967. 

"The  Department  opposes  enactment  of  S. 
2214.  This  bill  would,  in  effect,  nullify  the 
above  court  proceedings  and  allow  Mr.  Rike 
an  additional  year  within  which  to  bring 
suit.  In  the  82d  Congress  this  committee,  in 
its  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  de- 
clared that  it  "would  not  relieve  a  claimant 
of  a  statute  of  limitations  except  for  'good 
cause'  shown  •  •  •."  We  see  no  evidence  of 
"good  cause"  in  this  case  to  grant  the  relief 
which  would  be  afforded  by  S.  2214." 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill  takes  exception 
to  the  pKisition  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  there  was  no  showing  of  a  "good  cause" 
for  extending  the  statute  of  limitations.  He 
states: 

"I  feel  that  I  must  take  exception  to  this. 
Mr.  Rike  was  lulled  into  believing  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  a  party  to  claims 
arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident  in 
which  he  and  David  John  Mersy  were  the 
drivers.  The  only  reason  that  action  was  not 
tiled  within  the  statute  of  limitations  Is  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rike  and  his  at- 
torney, supported  by  statements  made  by 
representatives  of  the  insurance  company 
and  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  a  party  to  this  suit.  In  a  depo- 
sition taken  by  Mr.  Rike's  attorney,  the 
postal  inspector  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
made  such  a  statement. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  favorably  report  S.  2214.  The  only  thing 
this  bill  would  do  is  to  give  Arthur  Rike  the 
day  in  court  which  he  has  so  far  been  de- 
nied." 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Rike  "was  lulled 
into  believing  the  U.S.  Government  was  not 
a  party  to  claims  arising  out  of"  this  accident 
iias  been  noted.  However,  a  copy  of  the  depo- 
.'^ition  of  the  postal  inspector  referred  to  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Its  con- 
tents are  relevant  to  this  question.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  deposition  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  deposition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

"In  the  U.S.  District  CotnjT  for  the  North- 
eastern District  op  North  Dakota.  North- 
eastern Division,  Arthur  Rike,  Plaintiff, 
V.  David  J.  Mersy,  Defendant 
"Deposition  of  Paul  E.  VanRossum.  taken 
by  and  for  the  Plaintiff,  pursuant  to  notice 
served  upon  the  attorneys,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Court,  District  of  North  Da- 
kota, Northeastern  Division.  The  deposition 
was  taken  In  the  Orand  Forks  County  Court 
House  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  on  Mon- 
day, May  8th,  1967. 


"Appearances:  Mr.  Byron  L.  Edwards,  On 
behalf  of  the  Plaintiff,  Mr.  Timothy  Davies. 
On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Richard 
V.  Boulger,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  On  be- 
half of  the  Government. 

"STIPtrLATION 

"It  is  stipulated  by  and  between  counsel 
for  the  parties  that  the  notice  of  filing  of  the 
deposition  is  waived,  that  the  reporter  may 
transcribe  his  notes  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  said  deponent,  P>aul  E.  VanRossum,  that 
the  signature  of  the  said  deponent  to  the 
transcript  of  his  deposition  is  expressly 
waived,  and  that  said  deposition  is  to  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  signed 
by  the  said  deponent. 

"[Monday   afternoon   session.   May   8,    1967] 
"Paul  E.  VanRossum  being  by  the  Notary 
first  duly  sworn,  as  hereinafter  certified,  de- 
poses and  says  as  follows: 

"DIRECT    examination 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  VanRossum  Is  taken  pur- 
suant to  notice,  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  and  that  notice  of  filing  of 
the  deposition  is  hereby  waived 

"Mr.  Davies.  That  is  agreeable  to  me. 

"Mr.  Boulger.  Agreeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"By  Mr.  Edwards: 

"Q.  Will  you  state  your  name  please? 

"A.  Paul  E.  VanRossum.  i 

"Q.  What  is  your  age? 

"A.  My  age  Is  40. 

"Q.  Where  do  you  live? 

"A.  2528  Eighth  Avenue  North.  Grand 
Forks.  North  Dakota. 

"Q.  What  is  your  occupation? 

"A.  I  am  employed  by  the  jjostoffice  depart- 
ment as  a  postal  Inspector. 

"Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? 

"A.  By  the  postofflce  department,  or  as  an 
Inspector? 

"Q.  Well,  first  by  the  postofflce  department. 

"A.  Since  January  1948.  and  since  around 
the  first  of  or  middle  of  April  of  1964  as  a 
postal  inspector. 

"Q.  And  you  are  employed  at  the  Grand 
Forks.  North  Dakota  postofflce. 

"A.  Well,  my  domicile  is  located  in  the 
Grand  Forks  Postofflce  Building. 

"Q.  And  do  you  work  out  of  some  district 
or  division? 

"A.  Division  headquarters  at  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

"Q.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  at 
Grand  Forks? 

"A.  I  believe  I  arrived  here  on  December  27 
or  28.  around  that  period,  in  1964. 

"Q.  And  was  there  a  postal  inspector  at 
Grand  Forks  prior  to  your  arriving  here? 

"A   C.  D.  Ellington  was  here  approximately 

eighteen  months  prior  to  that.  The  domicile 

had  been  vacant  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

•Q.  Where  had  you  worked  prior  to  coming 

to  Grand  Forks? 

"A.  This  was  my  first  assignment  as  postal 
inspector. 

"Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  postal 
work  prior  to  being  a  postal  inspector? 

"A.  I  started  out  as  a  city  clerk  and  carrier, 
and  then  I  went  to  assistant  postmaster,  In 
a  town  in  Wisconsin. 

"Q.  After  arriving  at  Grand  Forks,  did  you 
have  occasion  to  investigate  an  accident  in- 
volving David  Mersy   and  an  Arthur  Rike? 
"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  When  did  you  commence  your  investi- 
gation of  this  accident? 

"A.  January  26  was  the  first  day.  1965. 
'•Q.  And  what  did  your  investigation  con- 
sist of  at  that  time? 

"A.  Well,  the  actual  investigation  is  based 
upon  H  memorandum  submitted  by  the  post- 
master advising  the  Inspection  service  of  the 
accident — when  I  receive  the  case — then  I 
would  make  the  Investigation  to  determine 
that  the  employee  involved  in  the  accident 


was  in  his  official  capacity.  And   I  attempt 
to  obtain  statements  from  any  of  the  par- 
ties Involved  or  any  witnesses. 
"Q.  To  whom  do  you  report? 
"A.  My     report     goes    to    division     head- 
quarters. 

'■Q.  And  that  is  located  where? 
"A  In  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota. 
■  Q.  And  when  you  started  this  investiga- 
tion on  January  26.  did  you  take  statements 
from  the  parties  involved  at  that  time? 

"A.  I  took  a  statement  from  David  J. 
Mersy  on  May  8.  1965;  and  also  a  statement 
from  Thomas  M.  Ollmour  on  the  6th  of  May 
'65. 

"Q.  So  was  that  the  first  part  of  your  active 
investigation  in  this  case? 

"A.  No,  not — I  wouldn't  say  it  would  be 
the  first  part  of  it.  To  begin  with,  really, 
when  you're  Informed  of  an  accident  a  month 
after  it  happens,  you're  going  to  have  to  go 
to  the  police  department  to  obtain  some  of 
their  records  because  you  have  nothing  your- 
self I  talked  to  the  police  department:  and 
I  talked  to  the  supervisors  at  the  postofflce, 
who  made  an  investigation  of  the  accident 
at  the  time. 

'.'Q.  Did  you  take  statements  from  the 
supervisors? 

•  A.  No.  I  did  not. 

"Q.  I  show  you  what  has  been  marked  as 
Plaintiff's  Exhibit  9  and  will  ask  you  If  you 
can  identify  this? 

■A.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  Is  the  statement 
that  I  took  from  David  J.  Mersy  on  May  8th 
of  65. 

"A.  And  this  is  a  photocopy  that  you're 
examining  at  this  time? 
"A.  Yes.  it  was. 

"Q.  And  do  you  have  a  carbon  copy  of  this 
statement  in  your  files  at  this  time? 
"A.  Yes,  I  have. 

"Q.  Is  the  photocopy  which  you  have  ex- 
amined as  Plaintiffs  No.  9  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  carbon  copy  that  you  have 
in  your  possession? 

"A.  I  would  say  it  would  be.  without  read- 
ing the  whole  thing  altogether,  but  it  appears 
to  me  it  would  be  the  same.  It  would  be  an 
exact  copy  of  my  statement  that  I  took. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  At  this  time  we  will  offer 
into  evidence  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  9. 

"Mr.  Boulger.  No  obection  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
"Mr.  Davies.  No  objection. 
"Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwards)  Now  with  reference 
to  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  9,  Mr.  VanRossum, 
I  notice  this  is  typewritten.  Did  you  do  the 
typing  yourself? 

"A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  for  sure.  Either 
I  did  It,  or  my  stenographer  did  it. 

•Q.  And  tlien  after  is  was  typed,  did  you 
have   Mr.   Mersy   read   and   sign   this  state- 
ment? 
"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And  I  notice  this  is  in  the  form  of  a 
sworn  statement  or  affidavit,  is  that  correct? 
"A.  It  is. 

"Q.  And  you  took  the  acknowledgment? 
"A.  Right. 

■Q.  And  does  this  statement  contain  all 
of  the  information  which  Mr.  Mersy  gave  to 
you  relative  to  the  facts  of  the  accident  and 
relative  to  his  employment  at  the  time  of 
the  accident? 
"A.  I  would  say  it  does. 
•Q.  Had  you  questioned  Mr.  Mersy  at  all 
regarding  the  delivery  of  mail  that  he  was 
making  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  to 
where  he  had  come  from  Immediately  prior 
thereto,  and  where  he  was  going,  outside  of 
what  is  in  this  statement? 

"A.  Let's  see — Yes,  I  would  say  I  questioned 
him.  And  the  answer  he  gave  me,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement,  he  said  that,  "I  had 
finished  delivering  the  items  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town  and  he  was  going  to  the 
north  side,  as  I  had  some  items  to  deliver 
there. " 
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"Q.  Did  you  question  Mr.  Mersy  at  all  as 

to   where   his   last   stop    was   prior   to   the 
accident? 
"A.  I  don't  recall. 

"Q.  At  any  time  did  Mr.  Mersy  tell  you  that 
he  had  Just  been  at  his  father-in-law's  ho\ise 
on  Maple  Avenue? 
"A.  No. 

"Q.  Had  you  uncovered  that  Information 
at  all  during  the  course  of  Investlaatlon? 
•A.  No. 

"Q.  Did  you  personally  Interview  Mr  Mersy 
before  preparing  the  affidavit-statement  that 
Is  In  evidence  here? 

"A.  Tes.  I  Interviewed  him.  and  he  gave  me 
a  copy  of  the  statement  that  he  had  either 
furnished  his  Insurance  company  or  your 
firm,  and  with  the  Information  that  he  gave 
me  and  a  copy  of  this— this  Is  where  the 
statement    actually    came    from.    In    other 

words.  I  reviewed  the 

"Q.  Prom  tha 
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"Q.  And  In  making  that  contact,  you  made 
that  with  myself? 
"A.  Right. 

"Q.  And  you  made  that  contact  on  May  7 
1965  at  about  10:15  a.m.? 

"A.  My  records  show  May  5th,  1965. 
Do  they  show  a  time? 
No.  they  do  not. 
Was  that  a  personal  contact  on  your 


■Q. 
"A. 
"Q. 
part? 
"A. 
"Q. 
"A, 
•Q. 


Yes. 

At  my  office? 

Yes.  it  was. 

And  at  that  time 


"A  — I  reviewed  the  statement  that  he 
had  made  to  the  Insurance  company.  Item  for 
Item,  and  then  this  is  where  this  one  was 
drawn  from— what  he  said  in  this  statement 
here  (indicating  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  9). 

'Q.  Then.  Mr.  VanRoesum,  I  will  show  you 
Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  lo  and  ask  you  if  vou 
can  Identify  that? 

"A.  "This  would  appear  to  be  an  Identical 
copy  of_the  affidavit  that  I  took,  or  state- 
ment that  I  took  from  Thomas  M.  Gllmour 
on  the  6th  day  of  May  at  Grand  Porks. 
"Q.  And  do  you  have  a  carbon  copy  of  this 
.  statement  in  your  file? 
"A.  Yes.  I  have. 

"Q.  And  is  the  exhibit,  which  is  a  photo- 
copy, a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  carbon 
which  you  have? 
"A.  I  would  say  it  is. 

"Q.  Was  this  statement  taken  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  your  business  pursuits  in 
connection  with  your  employment? 

■A.  Yes;  this  was  taken  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  investigation  of  an  accident 

"Mr.  Edwasds.  At  this  time  we  offer  into 
evidence  Plaintiffs  Exhibit  No.  10, 
"Mr.  Davizs.  No  objection.  I 

"Mr.  Botn.CER.  No  objection.  ' 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwards)  Mr.  VanRossum 
with  reference  to  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No  lo" 
was  this  affidavit-statement  taken  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  previous  affidavit- 
statement  was  taken? 

"A.  I  think  this  statement  was  taken  In 
my  office.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  think  that 
I  typed  this  one  out  myself— I  wouldn't  say 
for  sure— but  I  had  Thomas  Gilmour  up  m 
my  office  after  school  this  6th  day  of  May 
I  think  it  was— unless  it  was  In  the  after- 
noon or  Saturday  or  something  like  that— 
I  am  not  really  sure. 

"Q.  And  in  connecUon  with  your  investi- 
gation herewith,  did  you  at  any  time  make 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Rlke? 

"A.  I  attempted  to  make  contact  with  Mr 
Rlke  through  his  attorney. 

"Q.  So  you  had  no  personal  conversation 
or  contact  with  Mr.  Rlke? 

"A.  No,  I  did  not  talk  to  Mr.  Hike.  I  don't 
believe,  at  all.  I  talked  to  his  wife  at  one 
time. 

"Q.  Then  was  that  conversation  by  tele- 
phone or  personally? 

"A.  This  conversation  was  by  telephone. 

"Q.  And  what  was  the  date  of  that  con- 
versation? 

"A.  I  couldn't  say. 

"Q.  Was  it  through  Mrs.  Rlke  that  you 
learned  that  Mr.  Rlke  had  employed  an  at- 
torney? 

•A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And  did  she  advise  you  as  to  who  the 
attorneys  were?  I 

"A.  Yes.  I 

•Q.  And  after  that  you  then  made  contact 
with  the  attorneys,  u  that  correct' 

"A.  Right. 


it  was  when  my  of- 
fice was  located  in  the  Red  River  National 
Bank  Building  at  Grand  Porks' 

"A.  Right. 

"Q.  And  I  believe  you  were  at  my  office  for 
a  period  of  about  30  to  45  minutes,  is  that 
correct? 

"A.  I  would  say  that's  about  the  length  of 
time,  yes. 

"Q.  And  at  that  time  you  made  inquiry  of 
me  relative  to  the  injuries  sustained  by  Mr. 
Rike? 

"A.  Yes.  Our  instructions  contemplate  that 
we  Will  attempt  to  obtain  a  statement  from 
any  person  Involved  in  an  accident  with  a 
driver  of  a  vehicle  employed  by  the  post  office 
department,  and  through— we're  supposed  to 
get  It  through  the  attorney,  if  we  know  that 
he  s  represented  by  an  attorney. 

"Q.  And  at  that  time  did  you  ask  me  If  I 
had  a  statement  from  Mr.  Rlke? 

"A.  I  believe  that  I  asked  you  if  you  would 
obtain  one  for  me.  and  you  stated  that  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  you  getting  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Rike  so  that  I  could  transmit 
it  to  the  department. 

"Q.  Mr.  Van  Rossum.  Un't  It  correct  that 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Rike.  that  I  advised  you  that  I  had 
been  contacted  by  his  insurance  company 
and  that— because  of  their  being  involved  in 
the  matter— that  I  did  not  have  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Rlke.  nor  did  I  contemplate  giving 
any  statements  relative  to  his  version  of  the 
accident  and  his  personal  statement  as  to 
what  injuries  he  may  have  sustained  as  a 
result  thereof? 

"A.  I  think  you're  going  to  have  to  repeat 
that  one  over  for  me. 
"(Question  read  by  the  Reporter). 
"A.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  answer  that.  I  can't 
remember,  really.  It's  quite  a  ways  back,  and 
my  records  show  that  you  had  said  that  you 
would  attempt  to  obtain  a  statement  from 
him. 

"Q.  Well,  isn't  it  correct  that  we  also  fur- 
ther discussed  the  matter  of  medical  reports 
as  to  the  Injuries  sustained  by  Mr.  Rlke? 

"A.  That's  correct. 

"Q.  And  I  believe  it's  correct  that  I  advised 
you  that  I  did  not  have  medical  reports  at 
that  time,  but  that— if  and  when  I  should 
receive  them— that  I  had  no  objection  to 
medical  reports  In  connection  therewith? 

"A.  According  to  my  records,  the  medical 
bills  from  Doctor  Helm  and  Doctor  Gustaf- 
son.  at  the  Fargo  Hospital,  were  not  available 
at  the  time  that  I  talked  to  you. 

"Q^And  that  would  be  bills  and  also  reports 

"A.  I  would^— 

"*3-  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 

injuries,  treatment,  and  any  prognosis? 

"A.  I  would  imagine  so,  yes. 

"Q.  I  believe  I  further  advised  you  that 
Mr.  Rike  had  been  hospitalized  twice  In  Fargo 
up  to  the  time  that  you  made  the  contact 
with  me.  is  that  correct? 

"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And  that's  what  your  records  of  that 
contact  so  indicate? 

"A.  My  records  Indicate  that  B4r.  Rlke  had 
two  such  Injuries  In  previous  automobUe 
accidents. 

"Q.  Well,  as  a  result  of  this  accident,  did  I 
advise  you  that  he  had  been  hospitalized 


twice  in  Fargo  during  the  course  of  treat- 
ment? 

"A.  I  don't  recall.  I  first  knew  of  this 
hospitalization  from  his  wife.  And  I  would 
Imagine  that,  if  he  was  hospitalized  In  Jan- 
uary when  I  talked  to  her — I  don't  recall 
whether  he  was  hospitalized  in  May  when  I 
was  talking  to  you. 

"Q.  With  reference  to  the  date  on  which 
you  contacted  me,  my  dally  office  records 
Indicate  it  to  be  May  7.  Is  it  possible.  Mr 
Van  Rossum,  that  May  7  is  the  correct  date 
on  your  contact  of  my  office? 

"A.  I  would  have  to  check  my  dally  record 
at  the  office  in  order  to  find  out  if  that  was 
the  correct  date — which  I  could  do. 
"Q.  It  is  possible,  Is  that  correct? 
"A.  There's  a  possibility,  yes. 
"Q.  Well,  at  the  time  that  you  contacted 
me,  do  you  recall  my  talking  to  you  about 
having  been  contacted  by  Mr.  Mersy's  insur- 
ance company? 
"A.  I  don't  recall. 

"Q.  Then  you  don't  recall  whether  or  not 
I  had  stated  that  Mr.  Mersy's  insurance  com- 
pany wanted  medical  reports  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  obtain  them  from  the  doctors, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Hike's  injuries? 

"A.  This  seems  like  I  can  remember  some- 
thing like  that,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
that  I  definitely  do  recall  this. 

"Q.  All  right.  Do  your  records  as  such  indl- 
cate  anything  of  that  nattire? 

"A.  Repeat  that  question  again,  please. 
"(The  last  two  questions  were  read  by  the 
Reporter) 

"A.  My  record  does  not  show  anything  ou 
that  order.  My  records  show  that,  if  and 
when  the  medical  statements  are  received, 
they  will  be  forwarded  along  with  any  other 
information,  as  a  separate  report. 

"Q.  And  at  the  time  that  you  made  con- 
tact with  me  at  my  office,  you  and  I  had  not 
met  prior  to  that  time,  is  that  correct? 
"A.  That's  correct. 

"Q.  And  when  you  came  into  my  office,  you 
exhibited  your  credentials  as  a  postal  inspec- 
tor and  introduced  yourself? 
"A.  That's  correct. 

"Q.  And  you  further  advised  me  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  contact  with  me  at  my  office, 
that  being  the  Mersy-Rlke  accident? 
"A.  That's  correct. 

"Q.  I  believe  you  also  inquired  about  the 
passenger  in  the  Rike  vehicle  belng- 


"Mr.  Davies.  Mrs.  Rlke — that's  his  mother, 
isn't  It? 

"Q.    (By  Mr.   Edwards)— yes —  being  Mrs 
Rlke,  the  mother  of  the  driver? 
"A.  Mrs.  Charles  Rike? 
"Q.  That's  correct. 
"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And  you  also  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  knew  If  she  was  injured  In  any  way 
as  a  result  of  the  accident? 
"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  know  for 
sure,  because  I  was  not  representing  her,  but 
I  did  not  think  so  from  what  I  knew  about 
the  accident,  isn't  that  correct? 
"A.  I  believe  that's  correct. 
"Q.  And  isn't  it  further  correct  Mr.  Van 
Rossum,  In  making  contact  with  me  at  this 
time,  that  you  did  advise  that— as  part  of 
your  investigation  and  in  making  your  re- 
ports— that  you  wanted  to  get  information 
relative  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Injuries 
sustained? 
"A.  Right. 

"Q.  And  isn't  it  further  correct.  Mr.  Van- 
Rossum in  mentioning  to  you  that  I  had 
been  contacted  by  Mr.  Mersy's  insurance 
company  that  I  had  stated  that  there  was 
Insurance  on  the  vehicle,  and  I  inquired  of 
you  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Government  was 
Involved? 

"A.  As  to  the  first  part — let's  Just  repeat 
that. 

"(The  last  question  was  read  by  the  Re- 
porter.) 
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"A,  Well,  I'm  not  sure  about  what  you  said 
about  his  Insurance  company.  But  I  would 
imagine  that  you  did  ask  me  if  we  were 
interested  in,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
accident,  because  he  was — as  we  deter- 
mined— an  employee  of  the  department  at 
that  time. 

"Q.  And  had  you  made  that  determination 
at  the  time  that  you  talked  to  me? 

"A.  I  would  say — If  I  talked  to  you  on  May 
5th  and  did  not  take  a  sworn  statement  from 
Mr.  Mersy  until  the  8th — the  determination 
possibly  could  not  have  been  made;  although 
the  records  at  the  postoffice  would  Indicate 
that  he  was  employed  at  the  time. 

"Q.  But  it  is  possible  that  you  had  not 
made  any  such  determination  at  the  time 
that  you  talked  to  me.  In  view  of  the  status 
of  your  investigation? 

"A.  I  dont  recall  whether  I  had  talked  to 
Mr.  Mersy  prior  to  my  talking  to  you. 

"Q.  Do  you  remember — in  response  to  my 
Inquiry  to  you,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Mersy 
had  insurance,  and  I  inquired  about  the  Gov- 
ernment being  Involved — that  you  replied  to 
the  effect  that  you  did  not  know  If  the  Gov- 
ernment was  involved,  and  further  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Government  was  not  involved? 

"A.  I  would  say  that — if  I  had  a  case  bear- 
ing on  an  accident  that  was  reported  by  the 
postmaster,  and  division  headquarters  Jack- 
eted such  case — that  I  would  automatically 
consider  that  I  was  investigating  an  accident 
because  the  Government  was  involved. 

"Q.  But  do  you  recall  whether  or  not  you 
made  that  statement  to  me  In  my  office  at 
that  time? 

"A.  No.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

"Q.  After  this  contact  on  May  7,  1965,  did 
you  have  one  additional  contact  with  me  on 
June  7,  1965? 

"A.  I  believe  I  did.  but  my  records  do  not 
show  the  date  I  contacted  you  the  second 
time  I  would  have  to  again  refer  to  my  dally 
worksheet. 

"Q.  And  was  that  second  contact  by  tele- 
phone? 

"A.  I  don't  recall.  I  thought  It  was  a  per- 
sonal visit. 

"Q.  And  it  could  be  that  it  was  a  telephone 
conversation? 

"A.  It  could  be.  yes. 

"Q.  And  at  that  time  you  inquired  If  I  had 
any  further  information  on  the  Rlke  matter, 
and  I  advised  you  that  I  did  not,  that  we 
had  not  received  any  further  medical  In- 
formation, and  I  had  no  additional  file  In- 
formation than  from  the  time  you  first  con- 
tacted me.  Is  that  correct? 

"A.  I  would  say  that  I  contacted  you  to  ob- 
tain any  information  or  any  statements  that 
you  might  have  received  from  the  Hikes.  And 
they  aren't  in  here,  so  I  would  say  that  you 
said  you  didn't  have  any. 

"Q.  I  believe  the  only  other  contact  that  we 
have  had,  then,  Mr.  VanRossum,  was  in  the 
Fall  of  1966  on  a  matter  in  my  office  which 
concerned  other  postal  affairs  outside  of  this 
Rike  case.  Isn't  that  correct? 

"A.  I  believe  it  did  have  something  to  do 
with  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  from  the 
Grand  Forks  Air  FVsrce  Base. 

"Q.  Right.  And  that  had  no  contact  with 
the  Mersy-Rlke  case  at  all? 

"A.  No.  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Mersy-Rlke  case. 

"Q.  And  in  fact  at  that  time  we  did  not 
go  into  the  Mersy-Rlke  case? 

"A.  I  don't  believe  we  did. 

"Q.  And  outside  of  that  then — having  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other — the  only 
other  contact  we  have  had  Is  seeing  each 
other  a  couple  of  times  socially  and  meeting 
on  the  street  to  say  hello,  is  that  correct? 

"A.  That's  correct,  and  a  couple  of  times  In 
the  lobby  of  the  p>ostoffice. 

"Q.  Right.  And  during  those  times  we  have 
not  entered  into  discussion  or  conversations 
relative  to  the  Mersy-Rlke  case? 

"A.  Not  that  I  can  recall  at  all. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
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"CROSS  examination 
"By  Mr.  Da  vies: 

"Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  do  you  recall  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Edwards  asked  you  on  what  basis 
the  Government  might  possibly  be  Involved 
in  this  claim? 

"A.  No.  I  don't  believe  I  did.  I  can't  say  that 
I  could  recall  that. 

"Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  Mersy  was  doing  at  the 
time  of  the  accident? 

"A.  I  would  say  that — If  I  was  making  the 
investigation— that  I  did  tell  Mr.  Rlke  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  ftostoffice — 

"Q.  'Mr.  Hike'  or  "Mr.  Edwards'? 

"A.  "Mr.  Edwards',  excuse  me — that  he  was 
employed  by  the  postoffice.  and  that  would 
be  the  reason  that  I  would  be  making  the 
investigation. 

"Q.  Well  then  Is  it  your  feeling  that  you 
must  have  mentioned  this  to  him  at  some- 
time during  your  conversation? 

"A.  This  Is  my  normal  procedure,  yes. 

"Q.  When  you  had  your  second  contact  In 
June  of  '65,  did  Mr.  Edwards  ask  you  why 
the  Government  (the  postoffice  department) 
was  still  involved  in  this  claim? 

"A.  I  don't  recall  whether  he  did  or  not. 

"Q.  Mr.  Eklwards  has  asked  you  about  this 
statement — whether  or  not  you  said  to  him 
that  the  Government  was  not  Involved — 
did  you  ever  make  such  a  statement  to  him? 

"A.  No,  I  didn't  make  a  statement  to  him 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  involved. 
As  long  as  I  was  making  the  investigation. 
It's  automatic  that  they  would  be  Involved. 

"Q.  At  any  stage  of  the  investigation,  was 
there  ever  any  Indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  involved  In  this  claim? 

"A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

"Q.  In  other  words,  any  time  he  would 
have  Inquired — at  the  stage  of  the  investiga- 
tion— as  far  as  you  vere  concerned,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  still  Involved? 

"A.  I  would  say  yes 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Mr.  Edwards 
the  written  statement  that  you  had  taken 
from  Mr.  Mersy? 

"A.  I  don't  believe  so. 

"Q.  You  never  discussed  this  claim  with 
any  other  members  of  this  firm,  have  you, 
or  their  Investigators? 

"A.  I  don't  believe  so. 

"Q.  And  you  have  never  discussed  it  with 
anybody  representing  Mersy's  Insurance  com- 
pany, have  you? 

"A.  No,  I  don't  believe  so,  either, 

"CROSS  EXAMINATION    (FURTHER) 

"By  Mr.  Bottlger: 

"Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  if  there  was  a  deter- 
mination that  the  Government  was  not  in- 
volved— using  the  language  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards used,  but  Interpreting  that  as  mean- 
ing that  Mersy  was  not  a  Government  em- 
ployee— would  it  be  your  function  to  Inform 
Mr.  Edwards  of  that  fact? 

"A.  No,  I  would  Inform  my  division  head- 
quarters of  that  fact  in  my  written  report. 

"Q.  And  If  Mr.  Mersy  were  on  the  rolls  but 
(for  some  reason  or  other)  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  woiild  It  be  your  function  to 
make  that  determination? 

"A.  Yes,  it  would  be,  and  to  report  that 
fact  also. 

"Q.  But  would  your  determination  be  final 
and  binding? 

"A.  I  would  say  It  would  almost  have  to  be. 
The  only  thing  I  can  do  in  my  investiga- 
tion— as  long  as  it  took  place,  say,  a  month 
after  the  accident,  say  from  December  24th 
to  the  time  the  Postmaster  advised  division 
headquarters  that  there  was  a  personal- 
Injury  accident — I  would  say  that  I  talked 
to  the  postmaster,  the  assistant  postmaster, 
and  anyone  else  that  possibly  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  I  reviewed  their  accident 
records  there,  which  were  signed,  and  things 
like  this,  so  I  would  say  the  determination 
was  made  by  myself,  that  he  was  employed, 
and  that  would  be  the  final  determination. 


"Q.  Well  If  for  some  reason  he  was  em- 
ployed, but  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
doing  something  that  was  not  considered  as 
Government  work,  would  It  be  your  func- 
tion to  report  the  facts  or  to  make  the  de- 
termination? 

"A.  No,  I  would  repKjrt  the  facts,  whatever 
my  Investigation  disclosed. 

"Q.  And  If  you  made — assuming  you.  In 
your  call  upon  Mr.  Edwards  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  Government  was  not  in- 
volved— ^wouldn't  you  in  effect  be  going  be- 
yond your  function? 

"A.  Absolutely. 

"Q.  Now,  Mr.  VanRossum,  you  have  almost 
20  years  with  the  postal  service? 

"A.  That's  right. 

"Q.  Would  you  detail  for  me  the  various 
positions  that  you  have  had?  Are  there  others 
than  clerk,  carrier,  and  assistant  postmas- 
ter? Or  did  you  Jump  from  there? 

"A.  I  went  from  carrier  to  clerk  to  as- 
sistant postmaster  to  postal  inspector. 

"Q.  And  as  a  result  of  your  experience  In 
those  capacities,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
Internal  workings  of  a  postoffice  such  as  the 
size  of  Grand  Forks? 

"A.  I  would  say  that  I  have  enough  experi- 
ence to  know  the  internal  workings  of  the 
office,  yes. 

"Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  postoffice  that 
you  worked  In  before  you  became  an  In- 
spector? 

"A.  It  was  a  flrst-class  office.  It  isn't  the 
size  of  Grand  Forks.  It's  smaller  than  Grand 
Porks  In  all  ways,  actually,  but  the  func- 
tions of  each  first-class  office — those  under 
a  million  dollars — would  be  almost  identical. 

"Q.  Now  In  Grand  Porks,  under  whom  does 
the  special -delivery  messenger  work? 

"A.  I  believe  it's  assigned  to  either  the 
superintendent  of  mails  or  the  assistant 
superintendent.  They  more  or  less  have  split 
duties  down  there,  and  they're  required  to 
know  all  phases  of  the  operation.  But  I 
would  imagine  either  one  of  those  two  would 
assign  the  special-delivery  messenger. 

"Q.  And  Mr.  Mersy  was  a  special-delivery 
messenger? 

"A.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  yes. 

"Q.  And  furthermore  he  was  a  Christmas 
temporary  special-delivery  messenger? 

"A.  As  far  as  the  records,  the  office  records 
show,  yes. 

"Q.  And  when  a  special  delivery  messenger 
goes  out — particularly  during  the  Christmas 
season — do  you  know  what  procedure  they 
use  as  to  delivery  of  mall? 

"A.  I  would  say  that  practically  at  any 
time,  that  they  are  given  these  special  de- 
liveries to  deliver,  and  it's  more  or  less  up  to 
them  on  which  route  or  which  way  they're 
going  to  take  this.  In  other  words,  you  can't 
Just  have  somebody  inside  lining  up  these 
special  deliveries  and  saying,  "You  take  them 
this  way."  It  would  be  practically  automatic 
for  him  to  do  it  himself. 

"Q.  Now  it's  different  with  a  city  carrier? 
He's  confined  to  a  specific  route? 

"A.  Right. 

"Q.  Is  there  a  provision  for  a  special  de- 
livery messenger  to  have  lunch? 

"A.  I  would  imagine  there  would  be.  the 
same  as  a  city  carrier. 

"Q.  And  what  is  that  provision? 

"A.  I  might  have  to  refresh  my  memory  be- 
cause I  haven't  really  studied  the  provision 
or — If  it's  changed  since  I've  left  the  post- 
office  that  I  came  out  of.  But  when  a  carrier 
leaves,  say,  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
he's  out  on  his  route  and  he  can  automati- 
cally have  a  half-hour  for  his  lunch.  And 
when  he  comes  back  In,  It's  Just  deducted 
from  his  time. 

"A.  He  can  have  that  any  time  and  any 
place  that  he  wishes? 

"A.  Well  It's  usually  a  set  time,  when  he 
reaches  a  certain  point  of  his  route,  this 
would  be  the  time  that  he  would  take  It.  Its 
usually — they  try  to  arrange  It  so  It's  close 
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to  his  home  or  close  to  a  place  to  eat.  This 
is  on  a  city  carrier. 

"Q.  Well  what  about  those  who  work  In  a 
residential  area  and  whose  home  Is  not  on 
their  route? 

"A.  They've  got  what  they  call  a  'drlve- 
ouf  agreement  where  they  can  have  their 
car  there,  or  come  back  to  their  car.  or  use 
their  car  to  go  home  tor  lunch.  Or.  If  they're 
on  a  city  mounted  route,  they  would  auto- 
matically take  their  car  and  drive  home  and 
drive  back. 

"Q.  And  what  Is  a  mounted  route? 
"A.  It's  a  delivery  to  a  rural  box  on  the 
outskirts  of  town. 

"Q.  And  does  Grand  Porks  have  mallsters? 
"A.  I   believe   they're   all   assigned   at   the 
air  base. 

"Q.  The  reason  I  ask  Is  that  our  carrier  in 
Pargo  eats  his  lunch  in  his  mailster.  Now 
assuming  in  thU  matter  that  Mr.  Meisy  had 
Jtist  come  from  Mr.  Gllmour's  house,  would 
you  have  pointed  that  out  in  your  report? 

"A.  If  my  investigation  would  have  dis- 
closed that,  yes. 

"Q.  Would  you  have  drawn  any  conclu- 
sions from  that? 

"A.  No,  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  drawn 
a  conclusion.  In  my  conclusion  I  possibly 
would  have  said — in  my  conclusion  In  my 
report  .1.  would  have  pointed  this  out,  that 
he  was  not  in  employment  at  that  time  But 
the  InvestlgaUon— according  to  what  I  have 
here — did  not  reveal  that  he  was  on  his 
lunch  break  I  haven't  even  looked  to  And 
out  what  time  the  accident  happened  again 
— yes— 1 :43  P.M.,  I  have. 

"Mr.  BoTTLCER.  Could  I  have  that  last  an- 
swer, please? 

"(The  last  answer  was  read  by  the  Re- 
porter. ) 

■Q.  (By  Mr.  Boulger)  Well  then  would  It 
be  your  Interpretation  that— If  he  had  had 
lunch  at  the  Gllmour  home,  but  was  in  his 
car  and  on   the  way  to  the  north  side  to 

deliver  additional  special  delivery  messages 

that  he  had  not  again  started  employment? 
"A.  I  don't  know  how  they  handle  these 
Christmas  assistants  but — say— if  a  city  car- 
rier has  a  half  hour  off  for  his  lunch  period 
(a  specified  half  hour,  say  from  12:(X)  to 
12:30),  and  he  doesn't  have  to  go  Into  the 
office  and  punch  out,  he  would  be  not  em- 
ployed at  that  period.  But  when  he  starts  his 
route  again— now,  starting  the  special  deliv- 
ery route,  this  route  could  start  wherever  he 
left  off.  I  mean,  I  would  say  that  If  he  started 
going  out  to  deliver  specials  again,  he  would 
be  employed. 

"Q.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
Gllmour  house,  assuming  he  had  been  there' 
"A.  I  would  think  so. 

"Q.  You've  never  been  able  to  get  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Rike,  Is  that  correct? 
"A.  That's  correct. 
"Mr.  BouLGER.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
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delivery  and  who  had  no  prescribed  route. 
wo\ild  be  back  on  duty  as  soon  as  he  pointed 
himself  In  the  direction  of  his  next  delivery 
after  lunch. 

"A.  I  would  say  that  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Davies.  That's  all  I  have. 


"cross  examination    fFtrBTHEt) 

"By  Mr.  Davies. 

"Q.  Mr.  VanRossum.  If  some  of  Mr.  Mersy's 
superiors-m  the  Grand  Forks  postofflce  testi- 
fied that  there  was  no  set  time  for  the  lunch 
break  for  special  delivery  carriers  you 
wouldn't  disagree  with  that,  would  you' 

"A.  No,  I  wouldn't. 

"Q.  And  (If  I  understand  you  correctly)  if 
a  mailman  has  a  prescribed  route  to  follow 
he  Is  considered  off  duty  from  the  time  he 
deviates  from  that  route  to  go  out  for  lunch 
till  the  time  where  he  goes  back  to  where  he 
left  off  for  lunch? 

"A.  A  city  carrier  has  so  much  allotted 
lunch  hour.  His— with  his  last  delivery 
that's  his  breaking  time  for  lunch.  I  would 
say  that  he's  not  employed  until  he  makes 
or  starts,  and  picks  up  the  mall,  to  the  box 
and  goes  again. 

./S;  ^"**  <^  ^  understand  your  answers  to 
Mr.  Boulger  correctly)  it  would  be  your  posi- 
Uon  that  a  person,  who  was  delivering  special 


"REDIRECT    EXAMINATION 

"By  Mr.  Edwards: 

"Q.  Mr.  VanRossum,  with  reference  to  your 

opinion  here  as  to  when  a  special  delivery 

carrier  goes  back  on  duty,  this  Is  Just  merely 

your  own  personal  opinion,  is  that  correct? 

"A.  I  would  say  yes,  It  would  be  my  personal 
opinion,  until  I  look  It  up  in  the  manual  to 
see  If  there's   anything  specific  about   It. 

"Q.  And  with  reference  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  and  more  specifically  if  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  the  law  of  the 
state  as  to  scope  of  employment  applies,  are 
you  basing  this  opinion  upon  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  In  connection  with 
the  scope  of  emplo3rment? 

"A.  Repeat  that  again,  please. 

"(The  last  question  was  read  by  the  Re- 
porter) 

•A.  To  be  real  truthful.  I  dofa't  follow  the 
question. 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Edwards)  Well  In  other  words 
Mr.  VanRossum:  In  making  a  legal  deter- 
mination as  to  the  scope  of  employment  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  if  the  law  of 
the  state  Is  applied  to  make  this  determina- 
tion (rather  than  any  Federal  statutes).  Is 
your  opinion  based  upon  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  North  Dakota? 

■A.  I  don't  believe  I  would  use  the  law  of 
the  state  of  North  Dakota.  I  would  have  to 
use  the  postal  manual  and  any  records  at  the 
post  office,  to  determine  if  he  was  employed. 

"Q.  And  now  when  we  talk  about  'em- 
ployed' and  -in  the  scope  of  employment' 
isn't  it  possible  that  we  are  talking  about  two 
different  things? 

"A.  I  was  using  the  term  of— 'scope  of  em- 
ployment' and— my  word,  the  'emplovment,' 
would  be  the  'scope  of  employment'  in  vour 
words. 

"Q.  So  you're  using  the  two  terms  synony- 
mously or  Interchangeably.  Is  that  correct' 

"A.  Right. 

"Q.  And  In  effect  you  are  not  taking  into 
consideration  any  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  with  reference  to  your  opin- 
ion, that  you  stated,  about  the  matter  of 
employment  or  scope  of  employment,  isn't 
that  correct? 

"A.  I  would  say  that's  correct. 
"Mr.  Edwards.  No  further  questions. 

"RECROSS    examination 

"By  Mr.  Davies  : 

"Q.  Just  to  clarify  one  thing  for  me:  When 
we're  talking  about  'scope  of  employment' 
and  employment.'  we  are  referring  (are  we 
not?)  to  a  hypothetical  situation,  if  he  Is 
returning  from  lunch  or  If  he  Is  returnlne 
from  his  lunch  break? 

"A.  I  would  say  the  questioning  in  the  last 
little  while  has  been  whether  he  was  return- 
ing from  lunch.  My  Investigation  did  not 
reveal  that  he  was  returning  from  lunch. 

"Q.  As  far  as  your  Investigation  was  con- 
cerned, your  determination  was  that  he  was 
on  his  route  at  the  time.  Is  that  true? 

"A.  He  was  In  the  scope  of  his  employment 
(nods  head  affirmatively) . 

"Mr.  Davies.  Thank  you. 


watching  T.V.  or  drinking  beer,  you're  not 
In  the  s<;ope  of  your  employment? 

"A.  That's  correct. 

"Mr.  BouLGKR.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  No  further  questions. 

"Mr.  VanRossum.  you  have  the  right  to 
read  and  sign  your  deposition  after  the  Court 
Reporter  has  transcribed  his  notes;  or  you 
have  the  right  to  waive  the  reading  and  sign- 
ing of  your  deposition.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  confer  with  Mr.  Boulger  and  then  give 
us  your  decision  with  reference  to  same. 

"The    Deponent.    Mr.    Boulger? 

"Mr.  Boulger.  If  we  may  go  off  the  record 
for  a  minute. 

"  ( Discussion  off  the  record.) 

"The  Deponent.  We  waive  that. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  That's  all. 

"certificate 
"State  of  North  Dakota, 
"County  of  Grand  Forks,  ss: 

"I.  Edward  Rafel,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
am  an  official  court  reporter  of  the  First 
Judicial  District  of  North  Dakota  and  was 
such  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Paul  E.  VanRossum  on  May  8,  1967; 
that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the 
Notary,  Norman  Mark,  before  testifying;  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript 
of  my  stenotype  notes  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  and  contains  all  the  testi- 
mony given  at  said  deposition;  and  further 
the  reading  and  signing  of  said  deposition 
was  waived  by  the  deponent,  and  further  I 
am  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  any 
of  the  parties  nor  am  I  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  matter  in  controversy. 
"Edward  Rapel, 
"Official  Court  Reporter. 
"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 

day  of  May,  1967. 

"Norman  E.  Mark, 

"Notary  Public. 
"My  Commission  expires  4-7-72." 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

"S.   2214 


"RECROSS    EXAMINATION     (FURTHER) 

"Br.  Mr.  Boulger: 

"Q.  Mr.  VanRossum.  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  'employment'  and  'scope  of 
employment,'  don't  you? 

"A.  Yes.  I  was  Just  using  the  words  loosely 
I  would  say. 

"Q.  In  other  words,  you're  a  postal  em- 
ployee 24  hours  a  day.  Isn't  that  right' 

•A.  Right. 

"Q.  But  m  the  evening,  when  you're  home 


"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  or 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any  pro- 
ceeding, heretofore  had  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  filed  by 
Arthur  Rlke  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  personal  injury,  medical 
expenses,  and  property  damage  sustained 
by  him  arising  out  of  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  December  24.  1964,  allegedly  as  a 
result  of  the  negligent  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  by  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Federal 
employment. 

"Sec  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
Judgment  or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1346(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iiave  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-239),  explaining  the  puiposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  confer  Juris- 
diction upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  a  claim  by  Arthur 
Rike.  The  bill  would  also  waive  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States,  to  such  claim  based 
on  the  statute  of  limitations,  lapse  of  time, 
laches,  or  any  previous  proceeding  in  the 
said  distrlctcourt. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Post 
Office  Department  stated  the  facts  In  the 
case  and  Its  recommendations  as  follows: 

"On  February  5,  1968,  the  Department 
submitted  a  report  on  S.  2214  to  this  com- 
mittee. The  present  report  amends  and 
supersedes  the  February  5  report  in  order  to 
reflect  correctly  the  final  disposition  of  the 
civil  tort  action  which  Is  discussed  below. 

"Our  records  disclose  that  on  February  23, 
1967,  Arthur  Rlke  filed  a  civil  tort  action  In 
the  District  Court,  First  Judicial  District, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  against  David  John 
Mersy,  a  postal  employee.  The  suit  demanded 
damages  of  $37,905  for  alleged  injuries  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Rike  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
on  December  24,  1964,  between  Mr.  Rlke's 
automobile  and  that  of  Mr.  Mersy,  who  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Federal  em- 
ployment. At  the  request  of  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  the  action  was  removed  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2679(d),  and 
tlie  United  States  was  substituted  as  party 
defendant  in  place  of  Mr.  Mersy.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  moved  to  dismiss  the  suit  on 
the  ground  that  plaintiff's  cause  of  action 
was  barred  by  the  2-year  Federal  statute  of 
limitations.  28  U.S.C.  2401(b).  The  court 
granted  the  Government's  motion,  dismiss- 
ing the  suit  on  November  29.  1967. 

"The  Department  opposes  enactment  of 
S.  2214.  This  bill  would.  In  effect,  nullify  the 
above  court  proceedings  and  allow  Mr.  Rlke 
an  additional  year  within  which  to  bring 
suit.  In  the  82d  Congress  this  committee. 
In  its  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23, 
declared  that  it  'would  not  relieve  a  claim- 
ant of  a  statute  of  limitations  except  for 
■good  cause"  shown  •  •  •.'  We  see  no  evi- 
dence of  "good  cause'  in  this  case  to  grant 
the  relief  which  would  be  afforded  by  S.  2214. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  the  committee  from  the 
■standpoint  of  the  administration's  program." 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Hon.  Quentln  N. 
Burdlck,  has  advised  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

■  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Post 
Office  Department's  opposition  to  S.  2214,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke,  is  that 
there  is  no  showing  of  a  'good  cause'  for 
extending  the  statute  of  limitations. 

"I  feel  that  I  must  take  exception  to  this. 
Mr.  Rlke  was  lulled  Into  believing  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  a  party  to  claims 
arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident  in 
which  he  and  David  John  Mersy  were  the 
drivers.  The  only  reason  an  action  was  not 
filed  within  the  statute  of  limitations  is  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rlke  and  his  at- 
torney, supported  by  statements  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  company 
and  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  a  party  to  this  suit.  In  a  dep- 
osition taken  by  Mr.  Rlke's  attorney,  the 
postal  Inspector  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
made  such  a  statement. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee  to   favorably   report   S.   2214.   The   only 


thing  this  bill  would  do  is  give  Arthur  Rlke 
the  day  in  court  which  he  has  so  far  been 
denied." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious    and    recommends    It    favorably. 

The  bill  (S.  1932)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  residing,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  or 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any  pro- 
ceeding heretofore  had  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  North  Da- 
kota, Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  filed  by 
Arthur  Rike  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  personal  Injury,  medical 
expenses,  and  property  damage  sustained  by 
him  arising  out  of  an  accident  which  oc- 
cxirred  on  December  24,  1964,  allegedly  as  a 
result  of  the  negligent  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  by  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Federal 
employment. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  Infer- 
ence of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  judg- 
ment or  judgments  thereon,  shall  be  had  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1346(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 


CONSTRUCTION    DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  258. 
H.R.  265.  the  construction  differential 
subsidy  bill,  and  that  it  be  considered 
during  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  265)  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  relating  to  construction- 
differential  subsidies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
265  is  identical  to  S.  2341,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  reported  to  the  Senate.  We 
wish  to  take  up  the  House  bill  rather 
than  the  Senate  bill  because  the  House 
has  already  acted  favorably  on  this  lan- 
guage. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  1  year  the 
55-percent  ceiling  on  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy.  Under  existing  law  the  55- 
percent  ceiling  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  so  we  are  not  initiating  a  new 
program,  but  merely  extending  the  ex- 
isting law  for  another  year  so  that  we 
can  proceed  with  ship- construction  con- 
tracts now  pending. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vided for  a  50-percent  construction-dif- 
ferential ceiling,  but  since  1960  we  have 


amended  the  law  to  provide  for  a  55-per- 
cent maximum.  This  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  comply  with  the  1936  act  and 
provide  a  true  measure  of  differential  be- 
cause the  disparity  between  foreign  ship- 
building costs  and  our  own  requires  that 
the  ceiling  be  set  at  55  percent  rather 
than  50  percent.  As  Senators  are  aware 
ship  construction  contracts  in  recent 
years  have  required  the  use  of  the  55- 
percent  differential. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  this  subsidy.  It  has  been  said  that 
nothing  is  more  permanent  than  a  tem- 
porary law  passed  by  Congress.  Several 
years  ago  Congress  raised  the  construc- 
tion and  operational  differential  subsi- 
dies from  50  to  55  and  60  percent  as  that 
portion  which  would  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  that  time  the 
subsidy  at  these  higher  rates  has  been 
extended  on  a  yearly  basis. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  realized 
that  when  the  Government  pays  over 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  merchant  marine  we  are 
moving  very  close  to  the  nationalization 
of  this  industry. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
op)en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  265)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
257.  S.  2341.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  lOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution from  the  Senate  'S.  Con.  Res.  17  > 
to  recognize  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  St.  LawTence  Seaway 
which  was  to  strike  out  the  premable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REPRESSIVE  MEASURES  BY  THE 
THIEU  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
12,  I  expressed  my  concern  over  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  threats  of  "severe  punish- 
ment" for  South  Vietnamese  political 
leaders,  legislators  and  intellectuals  who 
discuss  broader  alternatives  to  his  own 
leadership.  I  said  this  repressive  atti- 
tude is  inconsistent  with  the  American 
goal  of  fostering  conditions  for  a  non- 
Commimist  political  settlement.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
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preaching  when  a  democratic  assembly 
of  non-Communist  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  could  only  take  place  in  jail 

Now  it  appears  that  such  a  prison  con- 
vention might  be  covered  directly  by 
members  of  the  foreign  press.  According 
to  press  reports  and  testimony  before 
the  judiciary  committee's  subcommittee 
on  refugees  and  escapees,  Thieu's  min- 
istry of  information  has  warned  report- 
ers that  stories  critical  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  could  lead   to 
punitive  action  against  them.  This  warn- 
ing to  Reuters,  Newsweek  and  Agence 
Prance  Presse  is  inexcusable.  Particu- 
larly reprehensible  was  the  direct  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  Newsweek  Bureau 
Chief  Maynard   Parker.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  the  ministry  of  information 
and  told  that  all  Newsweek  correspond- 
erits  might  be  denied  entry  to  South 
Vietnam  if  their  writing  was  judged  "im- 
sui  table." 

As  one  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  a 
country  where  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  are  basic  law,  I  can- 
not sit  back  indifferently  when  a  nation 
which  is  sustained  by  U.S.  assistance  ar- 
bitrarily suppresses  what  we  hold  so  dear 
American  goals  in  Vietnam  are  radically 
inconsistent  with  such  an  approach 

Americans  are  fighting  at  enormous 
human  and  monetary  expense  to  buy 
time  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
freely  determine  their  form  of  govern- 
ment and  who  will  lead  it.  Intimidating 
the  press  and  South  Vietnamese  politi- 
cal opponents  is  not  the  way  I  believe 
democracy  is  achieved. 

Any  political  settlement  in  Vietnam 
moreover,  is  going  to  involve  American 
and  world  opinion.  How  can  we  expect 
Americans  and  citizens  of  the  other  na- 
tions to  effectively  evaluate  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  when,  because 
of  censorship— first  of  its  own  press  and 
now  the  international  press— they  can- 
not learn  what  is  happening  there? 

President  Thieu  must  understand  that 
the  Congress,  the  President.  200  million 
Americans,  and  much  of  the  world  de- 
plore his  attempts  to  impose  totalitarian 
controls  on  his  own  non-Communist  cit- 
izens and  their  leaders. 

The  attempt  to  impose  such  controls 
on  American,  British,  and  French  re- 
porters—as intolerable  an  effrontery  as 
It  IS— is  no  momentary  lapse.  It  follows 
a  series  of  repressive  measures  by  the 
Thieu  Government  that  dictate  immedi- 
ate reconsideration  of  our  support  for  it 
I  called  for  such  reappraisal  in  my  ear- 
lier statement.  It  is  more  than  ever 
needed  today  if  the  diminishing  chances 
for  non-Communist  self-determination 
in  the  country  are  to  be  preserved. 

For  if  complete  polarization  occurs— 
if  only  a  beleaguered  military  clique  re- 
"v."^'  ^^^"^^  ^  embittered  people 
which  has  been  deprived  of  non-Com- 
munist alternatives— ultimate  Commu- 
nist rule  in  South  Vietnam  becomes  vir- 
tually inevitable;  and  its  leading  accom- 
Plice  m  gaining  power  will  have  been  the 
Thieu  government.  As  Thieu  continues 
to  destroy  the  possibilities  of  a  demo- 
cratic succession,  it  begins  to  appear 
that  the  longer  he  rules  the  more  likely 
it  IS  that  the  Communist  will  succeed 
tiixa. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ALF  LANDON  IDENTIFIES  THE 
CENTRAL  ISSUES  OP  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Alf  M 
Landon,  former  Governor  of  Kansas  and 
Republican    presidential    candidate    in 
1936,  continues  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  national  debate  about 
the  future  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  significant 
statements  by  Mr.  Landon  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Today  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  convocation  speech  by  Mr 
Landon  at  Kansas  State  University  on 
June  24.  Mr.  Landon  effectively  identi- 
fies and  analyzes  the  central  issues  and 
key  choices  which  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  as  we  reshape  our  foreign  policy 
to  changing  world  conditions. 

Mr.  Landon  suggests  that  we  are  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  long  history  of  man's 
struggle  for  freedom,  justice,  and  peace 
He  states: 

«,^,l  *?  ^i!/'^''  ^^  '^^  beginning  of  a  new 
world  of  widespread  freedom  and  justice— 
or  a  remaking  of  the  old  world  In  a  new 
form  of  the  police  state. 


The  foreign  policy  decisions  we  make 
during  the  next  few  years  will  have  a 
major  influence  as  to  which  direction 
the  world  turns;  hopefuUy  it  will  be  the 
former. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Mr.  Landon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Central  Issues  and  Choices  op  Our 
Foreign   Policy 

Wars  have  Increased  in  intensity  and  mac- 
nitude  for  the  last  100  years— until  they  are 
reaching  the  climax  of  either  total  destruc- 
tion or  total  peace.  There  U  widespread  prep- 
aration for  war-violence  and  guerrilla  fleht- 
Ing  around  the  globe. 

Essentially,  conditions  In  the  world  have 
not  changed  much  since  January  1968,  when 
U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the  tJnlted 
Nations,  said:  "We  look  around  the  world  In 
vain  for  manifestation  of  either  good  will  or 
good  cheer.  In  the  last  twelve  months  I  have 
seen  more  crises  and  greater  InternaUonal 
tension  than  I  can  recall  at  any  time  dur- 

th«  T?„V!L*'',S°./^*'*  *^**  ^  ^«'«  spent  with 
the  United  Nations." 

Right  now.  we  are  in  a  climactic  period  of 
adjustment  leading  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  diametrically  opposed  societies.  We  are 
either  In  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  of 
widespread  freedom  and  justice— or  a  re- 
making of  the  old  world  in  a  new  form  of 
the  police  state.  In  the  cycle  of  time,  the  an- 
swer depends  not  only  on  Moscow's  and  Pe- 
king s  continued  quest  for  power  and  In- 
fluence.  but  also  on  the  United  States  of 
Americas  poUcles-both  military  and  po- 
litical. United  States  policies  will  depend  on 
the  response  of  President  Nixon  and  the 
congress  to  the  many  crises  of  our  age. 


Let  us  face  the  hard  facts  of  war  and 
peace— the  central  Issues  and  choices  of  our 
foreign  policy  In  the  light  of  current  com- 
plex  and  dangerous  developments. 

First.  I  shall  focus  on  Vietnam.  Then  I  shall 
turn  to  the  all-Important  triangular  rela 
tlonshlps  among  the  United  Stotes,  the  So 
Viet  Union,  and  China. 

Vietnam,  of  course,  has  overwhelmingly 
dominated  our  foreign  and  domestic  poUcles 
these  past  several  years.  And  what  h^pe,^ 
in  that  tragic  little  land  will  have  a  tre! 
mendous  Impact  on  life  around  the  earth 
.1,^!.  f^K^i"^  o'  Vietnam  at  home  and 
abroad  Is  a  fact  we  cannot  avoid.  So  Is  the 
settlement  of  that  war.  for  It  Is  a  continuity 

?m''^'^»*^'"°"^^  *^*  labyrinth  of  all  our 
important  aspirations  at  home  and  our  re- 
lations abroad. 

J^^  announcement  of  the  decision  to 
withdraw  25,000  American  combat  troops  is 
the  second  step— following  the  1968  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— to- 
ward deescalatlon  and  deamerlcanlzatlon  of 
the  war.  So  far,  there  has  been  no  commen- 
surate response  from  Hanoi.  If  our  Oovern- 
menfs  expectations  about  the  ability  and 
the  desire  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
protect  themselves  prove  to  be  correct  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  for  a  gradual'  re- 
deployment and  pullout  of  American  combat 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  these  expectations 
are  wrong,  then  the  American  people  will  be 
confronted  with  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  continue  to  sacrifice  Amerl- 
can  lives  and  American  dollars  for  South 
Vietnamese  people  either  unable  or  imwlll- 
ing  to  do  what  their  national  interest 
demands. 

We  have  proved  by  unparalleled  sacrifices 
our  willingness  to  assist  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people.  If  they  cannot  or  do  not  do 
more  for  themselves.  If  they  do  not  measure 
up,  how  can  anyone  expect  us  to  continue 
these  great  sacrifices  Indefinitely? 

The  problems  of  the  world  we  live  In— the 
realities  of  International  affairs— include 
more  than  our  hard  choices  in  Vietnam 
They  Include  the  current  different  Interpre- 
tations of  Communist  dogma  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  other  Com- 
munist governments  as  well  as  Communist 
parties  all  over  the  world;  the  Soviet-Chinese 
border  warfare;  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; self-determination  and  non-align- 
ment of  developing  nations:  desires  to  di- 
minish American  economic  domination-  and 
world-wide  growth  of  the  concept  of  the 
welfare  state. 

I  believe  that  war  or  peace  in  the  comin" 
decades  will  depend  on  the  triangular  rela- 
tionships among  the  United  States  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  Soviet-Chinese  split  Is  real  and  deep 
Old  ethnic  conflicts  have  existed  between 
China  and  Russia  for  centuries.  Their  cur- 
rent split  dates  from  at  least  1960  when 
China  deported  Its  last  Soviet  technicians 
and  advisers.  That  split  carries  Important 
Ideological  overtones  with  impact  on  na- 
tional Interests  in  every  part  of  the  globe  It 
adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  world  in  which 
mankind  will  live  in  coming  decades. 

The  longest  border  In  the  world  is  that 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  And 
China's  nuclear  test  site  Is  much  closer  to 
Russia  than  it  Is  to  any  other  power. 

The  Increasing  belligerency  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  may  lead  to  more 
than  border  warfare.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
Soviet-Chinese  war  is  inevitable.  However  if 
the  conflict  escalates  Into  an  all-out  nuclear 
war.  Ite  fallout  will  result  In  a  catastrophe 
for  the  whole  world. 

The  increasing  tension  and  conflict  be- 
tween China  and  the  Soviet  Union— and  the 
deescalatlon  and  deamerlcanlzatlon  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam— offer  a  real  opportunity  for 
new  diplomatic  Initiatives  to  President 
Nixon. 
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If  the  present  belligerent  position  of  the 
leadership  In  China  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  develop  In  the  same  direction 
as  now,  the  Soviet  Government  may  gravi- 
tate toward  a  more  cooperative  posture  with 
the  United  States.  The  mood  of  the  na- 
tional administration  and  of  the  people  In 
this  country  Is  to  enter  a  period  of  serious, 
realistic  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  the  pressing  International  prob- 
lems. 

However,  If  the  Soviet  Government  persists 
In  its  attempts  to  turn  the  clock  back  to 
Stalin's  Inflexible  policies,  the  chances  for 
cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  be  very  poor. 

The  present  Soviet-Chinese  tension  and 
conflict  also  give  the  Nixon  Administration 
an  opportunity  for  maneuver  and  progress 
in  Chinese-American  relations — In  spite  of 
the  deep  chasm  separating  Washington  and 
Peking.  If  the  existing  deadlock  gives  way  to 
mutual  understandings  in  the  relations  be- 
tween these  two  great  powers  it  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  whole  spectnmi  of 
international  affairs. 

Our  foreign  policy  makers  must  avoid  re- 
peating tragic  mistakes  concerning  China. 
One  of  them  took  place  in  October  1964.  Two 
days  after  the  explosion  of  China's  first  nu- 
clear bomb,  the  Peking  Government  Invited 
all  nuclear  powers  to  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss means  by  which  the  world  could  estab- 
lish nuclear  disarmament.  The  United  States 
promptly  refused — terming  the  offer  In- 
sincere. At  that  time.  I  Immediately  urged 
the  United  States  Government  to  accept 
that  Invitation  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion. China's  sincerity  would  thus  be  put  to 
a  test.  The  next  day,  in  an  unprecedented 
statement.  United  Nations  Secretary  General, 
U  Thant,  publicly  approved  my  position.  But 
the  United  States  persisted  In  Its  ostrich- 
headed  policy  of  refusing  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  meaningful  diplomatic  con- 
tact with  mainland  China. 

So  far,  diplomatic  contact  between  the 
Communist  Government  of  China  and  the 
United  States  has  been  minimum.  The  pros- 
pects for  Improvement  now  depend  on  how 
soon  mutual  de  facto  ties  are  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  mainland  China 
In  such  fields  as  trade,  travel,  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  and  legal  representa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations. 

Given  the  widening  rift  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  China  may  wish  to  pursue  a  more 
flexible  policy  with  the  United  States  and 
other  non-Commtmist  countries,  -nie  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  a  traumatic 
shock  to  the  world  that  dramatically  re- 
minded all  Communist  governments — In- 
cluding China— that  the  old  Stalinist  doc- 
trine of  deciding  the  fate  of  other  countries 
is  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

While  considering  the  opportunities  for 
new  diplomatic  problngs  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  China,  I  do  not  mean  we  can  Ignore 
certain  hard  facts  about  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  Influence  In  several  parts  of  the 
world. 

There  Is  a  link  between  the  fear  of  China 
among  Southeast  Asian  countries  and  the 
experience  of  Communist  subversion.  That 
was  particularly  evident  In  the  case  of  Indo- 
nesia— a  country  comprising  thousands  of 
islands  stretching  over  a  vast  area — with 
the  fifth  largest  population  of  the  world.  In- 
donesia had  the  largest  Communist  party 
In  Asia — outside  of  Communist  China.  Su- 
karno had  Initiated  confrontation  with  Ma- 
laysia— withdrawn  Indonesia  from  the 
United  Nations — and  maintained  increas- 
ingly Intimate  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

That  was  the  situation  In  the  fall  of  1965 — 
when  the  Communists,  probably  influenced 
by  Peking,  attempted  to  take  over  that  gov- 
ernment. The  aftermath  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest blood  baths  In  history  which,  to  some 


extent.  Is  still  g^olng  on.  The  Communists 
suffered  a  serious  reversal. 

The  Philippines  also  have  experienced  in- 
termittent Communist  so-called  "Huk" 
guerrilla  activity.  Communist  Insurgency  Is 
a  threat  also  In  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma,  Ma- 
laysia and  Cambodia. 

In  August  and  September  1965  India  and 
Pakistan  went  to  war  against  each  other. 
That  conflict  ended  In  a  stand-off.  The  fact 
that  they  fought  each  other  with  American 
weapons  caused  the  United  States  to  stop 
military  a.sslstance  to  both  nations.  Since 
then,  the  Soviet  Union  is  finding  itself  In  a 
position  similar  to  that  heretofore  held  by 
the  United  States.  It  allegedly  has  promised 
military  assistance  to  both  countries,  with 
neither  t>elng  happy  about  the  other  re- 
ceiving such  assistance. 

The  fact  Is  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  become  em- 
broiled in  the  hostility  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  share  the  kindred  interest 
of  protecting  India  from  Connmunlst  China. 

Unfortunately,  the  British  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  rapidly  withdrawing  all  their  military 
forces  east  of  Suez  by  1971 — which  would 
leave  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  neighbor- 
ing nations  in  positions  of  having  to  seek 
alternative  means  of  protection. 

President  Nixon  already  Is  facing  up  to 
how  the  United  States  should  attempt  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  British  withdrawal  from 
that  area.  For  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  of  America's  Secretary  of  State  swung 
around  the  circle — as  It  were — to  visit  Sai- 
gon and  Tokyo  and  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  to  dis- 
cuss personally  their  area  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
ours.  The  relationship  among  the  three  su- 
perpowers win  definitely  affect  Korea. 

The  belligerent  statements  of  the  Com- 
munist Qovemment  of  North  Korea  can 
lead  to  new  acts  of  war  and  a  military  con- 
frontation. Should  hostilities  break  out  In 
that  area  while  we  are  still  heavily  involved 
In  Vietnam,  there  will  be  great  repercus- 
sions In  the  whole  international  situation. 

We  witness  today  a  growing  Soviet  Influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East.  Since  the  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  In  June 
1967.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  rapidly  fulfllllng 
the  centuries-old  quest  of  Russian  regimes 
dating  from  the  earliest  czars  for  a  Russian 
outlet  to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Today,  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  has 
the  outlets — backed  by  its  growing  navy — 
but  also  has  Increased  Its  Influence  In  much 
of  the  Arab  world — thus  quickly  upsetting 
the  balance  of  power  In  that  area  as  an  after- 
math of  the  June  1967  war.  Victorious  Israel 
still  occupies  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  West 
Jordan,  Including  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem — 
a  holy  city  for  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims, 
alike.  And  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
still  remain  closed  to  the  world's  shipping. 

United  States  support  for  Israel — though 
from  private  more  than  public  sources — 
caused  Egypt,  Syria,  Algeria,  Yemen,  and 
Iraq  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States — and  relations  with  them  re- 
main severed.  The  Soviet  Union  has  fur- 
nished all  those  governments — and  others. 
Including  North  Vietnam — with  enormous 
quantities  of  modem  military  equipment. 

Israel  refuses  big-power  mediation  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain  and 
France.  Clinging  to  demands  for  face-to- 
face  negotiations  with  the  Arab  states,  Is- 
raeli Government  states  that  on  the  record 
It  trusts  neither  the  words  nor  the  Intent  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Arab  states  are  di- 
vided: Some  would  accept  big-power  media- 
tion efforts,  others  will  not. 

Hostilities  continue  In  the  Middle  East.  At 
present,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  stale- 
mate Is  breaking  up. 


Soviet  leaders  must  face  the  question 
whether  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  USSR 
to  continue  to  escalate  Its  military  support 
of  Arab  states.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  face  the  question  whether 
such  continued  support  might  not  further 
embolden  militarists  and  extremists  within 
the  nations  of  that  area  to  enhance  the 
possibility  not  only  of  continued  Intermit- 
tent Middle  East  wars  but  also  a  military 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  consequent  world 
catastrophe  caused  by  the  nuclear  fallout. 

Some  of  the  Arab  states  are  now  turning  to 
China  for  military  equipment.  Once  China 
enters  the  Middle  East  picture,  It  will  pose 
a  more  serious  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
southwest  flank  than  does  Its  present  wedge 
In  Albania. 

In  Europe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Just  as  in- 
terested In  protecting  Its  flanks  to  Its  west 
as  It  Is  In  securing  a  foothold  In  the 
Medl  terranean . 

Precisely  because  the  Soviet  Union  fears 
war  with  Communist  China — perhaps  even 
more  than  it  fears  war  with  the  West — it 
wants  to  strengthen  Its  position  In  East 
Europe  while  it  faces  the  threat  from  China 
to  its  east  and  south. 

It  is  In  this  context.  I  believe,  that  we 
must  assess  the  Soviet  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  In  August  1968.  The 
invasion  upset  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  It  also  set  In  motion  a  barrage  from 
many  Communist  parties  against  Soviet 
leaders. 

As  we  face  the  political  changes  taking 
place  on  the  European  continent,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  preoccupation  of  Soviet 
leaders  with  the  threat  from  China.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Soviet  leaders  necessarily 
are  as  erratic  and  Incalculable  as  some  have 
pictured  them.  They  are  obtuse.  Their  use  of 
raw  military  force  In  Czechoslovakia  has  set 
back  their  opportunity  to  secure  their  west- 
ern flank  through  a  detente  with  Western 
European  governments — as  well  as  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
resulted  In  reevaluating  policy  In  Prance. 
Our  relations  with  Prance  are  now  more 
friendly.  It  could  be  that  France  under 
President  Pompidou  will  reach  agreements 
with  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  European 
Community  about  the  new  phase  of  Euro- 
pean organization. 

In  the  triangular  relationships  among  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
Japan  occupies  a  critical  position.  It  Is  the 
fourth  largest  industrial  power  and  a  good 
trading  partner  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 
We  need  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  on  our  military  bases  In  Japan — 
without  delay. 

We  must  not  endanger  our  relations  with 
that  friendly  nation. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  increas- 
ingly louder  protectionist  voices  In  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  true  that  many  nations  restrict 
American  Investments  and  trade  by  various 
political  and  licensing  methods.  But  such 
restrictions  are  likely  to  be  Increased  In  re- 
taliation to  a  new  wave  of  protectionism 
under  way  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  gathering  force  in  Congress  for 
package  legislation  that  would  return  to  con- 
ditions under  high  protective  tariffs  in  the 
guise  of  limiting  quotas  on  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles, oil.  steel,  cattle  and  so  forth  Into  the 
United  States — a  definite  step  toward  For- 
tress America.  That  would  affect  detriment- 
ally. In  my  opinion,  the  entire  scope  of 
world  affairs. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  benefit  to  Com- 
munist powers  than  for  the  United  States  to 
return  to  the  conditions  of  a  special  interest 
trade  policy  so  unpleasantly  reminiscent  of 
the  Smoot-Hawlsy  high  tariff  leglsaltlon  folly 
that  ushered  In  the  Great  Depression  In  1929. 
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That  is  exactly  what  the  new  protectionism 
proposes  to  do.  The  tragedy  Is  that  ultimately 
It  would  wreck  international  cooperation,  and 
would  hurt  the  United  States.  Protectionist 
measures  would  evoke  retaliation  from  other 
nations  that  could  only  restrict  our  trade  at 
a  time  when  we  need  more  markets — more 
selling  of  our  products  abroad — to  save  the 
value  of  our  dollar  now  under  attack  from 
other  directions. 

We  shall  be  faced  with  a  real  tragedy  unless 
we  recognize  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
our  trading  ties  with  Japan.  Canada,  Euro- 
pean Community.  Britain  and  other  nations. 
It  is  evident  that  the  way  to  a  stable — 
and  therefore  a  peaceful — world  is  building 
markets  for  trade  which  has  been  the  meeting 
place  for  better  acquaintance  and  under- 
standing since  ancient  tribal  days. 

We  must  also  continue  our  efforts  to  assist 
the  low-income  nations  to  improve  their 
development  strategy  and  tactics;  Mexico's 
successful  development  without  much  direct 
government  aid  from  the  United  States  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  development  dialogue  must 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  develop- 
ment effort  should  bear  the  stamp  of  each 
nations  identity.  Such  efforts  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  crucial  international  prob- 
lem of  the  triangular  relationships  among  the 
Unit«t-States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
The-quest  for  human  dignity  and  freedom 
explains  much  about  social  and  political 
changes  taking  place  In  Asia,  Africa,  Europe 
and  Latin  America. 

To  assess  objectively  these  changes  and 
realities,  and  to  adjust  our  national  interests 
and  goals  with  respect  to  them,  our  President 
must  support  a  comprehensive  and  complete 
review  by  the  Congress  of  our  foreign  and 
military  policies.  Such  a  review  must  appraise 
our  experience  with  foreign  aid  In  terms  of 
Its  costs,  scope  and  effectiveness.  It  must  ap- 
praise the  future  of  the  dollar,  world  trade, 
the  United  Nations,  military  strength  and 
efficiency,  arms  control  and  disarmament,  and 
also  the  huge  world  population  growth. 

I  strongly  believe  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems concerning  our  attempted  world  posture 
derive  from  the  fact  that  America  has  over- 
sold its  strength,  its  faith,  and  Its  hopes  in 
relation  to  Its  abilities  and  resources. 

We  have  oversold  our  military  might. 
Despite  our  obvious  strength,  we  cannot  make 
all  things  happen  that  we  would  like  to  have 
happen,  ncr  prevent  all  things  from  happen- 
in?  that  we  do  not  want  to  happen. 

We  have  oversold  the  capacity  of  our 
economy.  Despite  our  obvious  affluence,  we 
cannot  finance  world  security,  world  develop- 
ment, the  Vietnam  War.  and  the  elimination 
of  poverty  at  home — all  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  oversold  our  will  and  resolve.  We 
are  the  most  generous  people  of  the  world, 
the  most  committed  to  the  protection  of  free- 
dom, the  most  altruistic,  but  despite  those 
qualities,  there  are  limits  beyond  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  exercise  our  will  and  re- 
solve to  assume  alone  the  role  of  world  police- 
man and  benefactor. 

We  have  oversold  the  dollar.  Despite  the 
dollars  being  one  of  the  world's  most  stable 
currencies  and  monetary  value  bases,  we  are 
witnessing  its  decline  and  vulnerability. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  oversold.  Es- 
tablished to  achieve  world  peace,  the  United 
Nations — after  24  years — Is  far  from  realizing 
its  purpose,  and  Its  goal  will  remain  a  distant 
dream  so  long  as  the  major  powers — includ- 
ing the  United  States — act  unilaterally  on 
major  world  Issues,  and  so  long  as  Commu- 
nist China — representing  one-fourth  of  hu- 
manity— Is  unrepresented  In  that  body. 

Meanwhile,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  live 
In  a  world  without  an  effective  International 
organization,  world  peace  will  depend  chief- 
ly on  understanding  and  agreements  reached 
among  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
and  China  or  between  any  two  of  them. 
Chances  for  such  agreements.  In  turn,  de- 
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pend  on  a  parity  of  power  based  on  mutual 
deterrence  among  the  super  powers.  As  of 
now,  mutual  detente  Is  conditioned  by  mu- 
tual deterrence  within  the  context  of  world 
Instability.  That  is  why,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  responsibility  facing  our  Presi- 
dent is  to  see  to  It  that  the  United  States  may 
continue  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  from  a  position  of  at  least  equal 
military  strength.  However,  that  does  not 
mean  relying  on  military  strength  as  the 
proper  Instrument  for  reconstructing  in- 
ternational   relations. 

The  assumption  that  in  a  major  war  be- 
tween the  superpowers  the  nuclear  weapons 
will  not  be  used  can  be  a  fatal  delusion.  No 
one  can  be  sure.  In  a  nuclear  war  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  will  be  Involved  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  nuclear  fallout  will  not  spare 
anyone. 

Our  President — In  framing  long-range  for- 
eign policies — must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
miscalculate  how  the  leaders  of  other  lands 
may  react  to  our  moves  and  how  they  may 
feel  about  us  and  our  intentions.  Miscalcula- 
tions have  led  to  wars — small  and  big.  The 
importance  of  consistent  use  of  consulta- 
tions cannot   be  overemphasized. 

The  times  call  for  wisdom,  tact  and,  above 
all,  equity — In  approaching  the  central  issues 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE,  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  268,  S.  621. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  621,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Coiiimittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3.  strike  out: 

That  (a)  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
and  developing  for  the  benefit.  Inspiration, 
and  use  of  the  public  certain  islands,  shore- 
lines, beaches,  sandsplts,  and  other  natural 
and  historical  features  within  Ashland  and 
Bayfield  Counties.  Wisconsin,  which  make  up 
a  significant  portion  of  the  diminishing 
shoreline  and  archipelago  environments  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  which  possess 
high  values  to  the  Nation  as  examples  of 
unspoiled  areas  of  great  natural  beauty. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  encouraging  and 
enhancing  the  development  and  utilization 
of  this  region  as  an  Important  center  of  pub- 
lic recreation  activities,  and  particularly  to 
encourage  participation  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  purposes  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  and  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake 
Superior    Chippewa    Indians    of    Wisconsin 


(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Band  River 
Band"  and  the  "Red  Cliff  Band"),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "lakeshore"). 

And  insert: 

That  (aid)  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(A)  certain  Islands,  shorelines,  beaches, 
sandsplts,  and  other  natural  and  historical 
features  situated  within  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field  Counties,  Wisconsin,  should  be  pre- 
served and  developed  for  the  benefit,  use, 
and  inspiration  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

(B)  such  islands,  shorelines,  beaches,  sand- 
splts, and  other  natural  and  historical  fea- 
tures make  up  a  significant  portion  of  the 
diminishing  shoreline  and  archipelago  en- 
vironments of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
possess  high  values  to  the  Nation  as  exam- 
ples of  unspoiled  areas  of  great  natural 
beauty: 

(C)  the  development  and  use  of  such  is- 
lands, shorelines,  beaches,  sandsplts,  and 
other  natural  and  historical  features  for 
public  recreation  activities  should  be  en- 
couraged and  that  the  Bad  River  Band  and 
the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin  (referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  "Bad  River  Band"  and  the 
"Red  Cliff  Band"  respectively),  especially, 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
accomplishment  of  such  development  and 
use;  and 

(D)  the  culture,  heritage,  homeland,  and 
rights  of  the  native  Chippewa  Indians,  who 
have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  shorelines,  beaches,  sandsplts, 
and  other  natural  and  historical  features  in 
their  unspoiled  and  natural  conditions, 
should  be  preserved  and  protected. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"lakeshore") . 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20 
after  "(b) "  insert  "(1) ";  in  line  25,  after 
the  word  "February"  strike  out  "1967." 
and  insert:  '1967:  except  that  no  Indian 
tribal  lands  within  the  area  described  by 
said  map  as  the  Red  Cliff  unit  shall  be 
included  in  the  lakeshore  except  on  peti- 
tion of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Red 
Cliff  Band,  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  publication  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  lands  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter: Provided  further.  That  the  inclusion 
of  such  lands  in  the  lakeshore  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  Secretary  has 
forwarded  a  description  of  such  lands  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
a  continuous  session  of  Congress  follow- 
ing the  receipt  by  the  said  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  description  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  has  expired." 

On  page  4,  after  line  14,  insert: 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  ninety-day  period. 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"land"  strike  out  "without  the  consent 
of  all  of  the  beneficial  owners  if  the  ac- 
quisition Is  agreed  to  by  the  owners  of 
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not  less  than  a  50  per  centum  interest  in 
any  land  where  ten  or  fewer  persons  own 
undivided  interests  or  by  the  owners  of 
not  less  than  a  25  per  centum  interest  in 
any  land  where  eleven  or  more  persons 
own  undivided  interests.  The  Secretary 
may  represent  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  any  Indian  owner  who  is  a 
minor  or  who  is  non  compos  mentis,  and, 
after  giving  such  notice  of  the  proposed 
acquisition  as  he  deems  sufQcient  to  in- 
form interested  parties,   the  Secretary 
may  represent  any  Indian  owner  who 
cannot  be  located,  and  he  may  execute 
any  title  documents  necessary  to  convey 
a  marketable  and  recordable  title  to  the 
land,"  and  insert  'with  the  consent  of  51 
per  centum  of  the  beneficial  owners  re- 
sponding and  agreeing  after  due  notice 
agreed  on  by  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
plicable tribal  council  of  the  Secretary's 
intent  to  acquire  such  lands.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  beneficial  owners  of 
such  allotted  or  restricted  land,  the  ap- 
plicable tribal  council  shall  be  repre- 
sented at  any  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  land.":  on  page  8,  line  4, 
after  "<a)"  strike  out  'With  the  excep- 
tion of  not  more  than  eighty  acres  of 
land  in  the  Red  Cliff  Creek  area  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary  for 
an  administrative  site,  visitor  center,  and 
lelated  facilities,"  and  insert  "With  the 
exception  of  not  more  than  eighty  acres 
of  land  to  be  designated  within  the  lake- 
shore  boundaries  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
administrative  site,  visitor  center,  and 
related  facilities,  as  soon  as  practicable," 
on  page  10,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Pro- 
vided,"  strike   out   "That   in   order   to 
preserve    and    interpret    the    historic, 
scenic,  cultural,  and  other  outdoor  fea- 
tures and  attractions  within  the  lake- 
shore  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations under  which  the  area  can  be 
traversed;"  and  insert  "That  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  preservation  of  public 
safety  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  discharge  of  flre- 
anns;". 

On  page  11.  line  7,  after  the  word  "for" 
.strike  out  •construction  or  maintenance 
work  or  for  other":  on  page  12,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "authority"  insert  "of 
.section  5(a)  ';  and  on  page  14,  line  21, 
after  "Sec.  12."  strike  out  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.";  and  in- 
sert "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $6,660,000  for 
acquisition  of  land  and  not  to  exceed 
88,257,700  for  the  development  of  the 
area  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)(1)  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(A)  certain  Islands,  shorelines,  beaches, 
sandsplts.  and  other  natural  and  historical 
features  situated  within  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field Counties.  Wisconsin,  should  be  pre- 
served and  developed  for  the  benefit,  use.  and 
inspiration  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States; 

(B)  such  islands,  shorelines,  beaches, 
sandsplts,  and  other  natural  and  historical 
featiu-es  make  up  a  significant  portion  of  the 
diminishing  shoreline  and  archipelago  en- 
vironments of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
possess  high   values  to   the   Nation   as   ex- 


amples of  unspoiled  areas  of  great  natural 
beauty; 

(C)  the  development  and  use  of  such  Is- 
lands, shorelines,  beaches,  sandsplts,  and 
other  natural  and  historical  features  for  pub- 
lic recreation  activities  should  be  encouraged 
and  that  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Red 
Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Wisconsin  (referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "Bad  River  Band"  and  the  "Red  Cliff 
Band",  respectively),  especially,  should  be 
encouraged  to  particlj)«te  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  development  and  use;  and 

(D)  the  culture,  heritage,  homeland,  and 
rights  of  the  native  Chippewa  Indians,  who 
have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  shorelines,  beaches,  sandpits, 
and  other  natural  and  historical  features  in 
their  unspoiled  and  natural  condition,  should 
be  preserved  and  protected. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"lakeshore") . 

(b)  (i)  The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  those 
Islands,  waters,  and  portions  of  mainland 
within  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wis- 
consin, as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  iden- 
tified as  "Boundary  Maps — Proposed  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore,  NL-AI-7100B. 
sheets  1,  2,  and  3, "  dated  May  1965,  revised 
February  1967;  except  that  no  Indian  tribal 
lands  within  the  area  described  by  said  map 
as  the  Red  Cliff  unit  shall  be  included  in  the 
lakeshore  except  on  petition  of  tl»e  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Red  Cliff  Band,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary,  and  the  publication 
of  a  description  of  such  lands  In  the  Federal 
Register:  Provided  further.  That  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  lands  In  the  lakeshore  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  Secretary  has  for- 
warded a  description  of  such  lands  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  period 
of  ninety  calendar  days  of  a  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  receipt  by  the 
said  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  de- 
scription submitted  by  the  Secretary  has  ex- 
pired. Said  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

(2 1  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

Continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

'The  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  ninety-day  period. 

I  c )  As  soon  as  practicable  after  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  which  in  his 
opinion  can  be  administered  efficiently  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish 
the  lakeshore  by  publication  of  notice  there- 
of in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  Interests  therein  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  Any  propyerty  or  inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  \>e 
acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  transferred, 
without  transfer  of  funds,  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  Lands  or  Ir.tcrcsts  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bad 
River  Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  may  be 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  beneficial  owner.  The 
Secretary  may  agree  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  In  installments 


which  in   the  aggregate  equal  the  purchase 
price  plus  Interest  on  unpaid  balances. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  substitute  lands 
for  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Red  Cliff 
Band  or  for  Individual  Indians  of  said  brtnds 
in  cases  where  their  lands  are  acquired  for 
the  lakeshore.  the  Secretary  may,  from 
funds  made  available  to  him  by  such  band 
or  individual  Indian,  acquire  by  negotiated 
purchase  any  lands  or  interests  therein  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore: 
PTovided,  That  title  to  such  lands  shall  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
band  or  the  individual  Indians  involved. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
by  negotiated  purchase  any  land  within  the 
l>oundarles  of  the  lakeshore  that  is  held  in 
trust  or  In  a  restricted  status  for  Individual 
Indians,  the  Secretary  may,  in  cases  where 
a  particular  tract  of  land  is  so  held  for  more 
than  one  Indian,  acquire  such  land  with 
the  consent  of  51  per  centum  of  the  bene- 
ficial owners  responding  and  agreeing  after 
due  notice  agreed  on  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  applicable  tribal  council  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Intent  to  acquire  such  lands.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  beneficial  owners  of  such 
allotted  or  restricted  land,  the  applicable 
tribal  council  shall  be  represented  at  any 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  such  land. 

(e)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  wUhln  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  therein, 
and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  prof>erty  any  federally 
owned  property  under  his  Jurisdiction  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  which  he  classifies  as 
suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either 
shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are 
not  approximately  equal  the  values  shall  tie 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

(f)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  exchange  of  the  lands  within  the  Ixjund- 
arles  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trxist,  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  or  held  in  trust 
or  in  a  restricted  status  for  Individual  In- 
dians of  said  bands,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire by  negotiated  purchase,  lands,  or  in- 
terests therein,  outside  of  the  lakeshore 
boundaries.  Lands  so  acquired  may  t>e  ex- 
changed for  such  Indian  lands.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not 
approximately  equal  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not 
more  than  eighty  acres  of  land  to  be  deslg- 
iiated  vylthln  the  lakeshore  boundaries  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  administrative  site,  visi- 
tor center,  and  related  facilities,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  any  owner  or  owners,  including 
beneficial  owners  ( hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  "owner")  of  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  ,by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acqui- 
sition, retain  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  improved  propierty  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  definite  term  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or.  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner,  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  whichever 
is  the  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term 
to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair 
market  value  on  such  date  of  tlie  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  t>e  terminated 
with  respect  to  the  entire  property  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased 
to  be  used  far  noncommercial  residential  or 
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for  agricultural  purposes,  and  upon  tender 
to  the  holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value.  a«  of  the  date  of  the 
tender,  of  what  portion  of  the  right  which 
remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termlna- 

(c)  The  term  "improved  property",  as  used 
m  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached  non- 
commercial   residential    dwelling,    the    con- 

»^f",°a^,°5v,''*^'=*'  ''^  ''*^'>  *^°^  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwell- 
ing"),  together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land 
Delng  In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling 
as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use.  together  with  any  struc- 
tures accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
situated  on  the  land  so  designated 

T»^r^u^  •=  *   ■"""  ^^  ^'^*"  Sand  and  the 
Red  CUff  Band,  notwithstanding  the  provl- 

"io^t,**'  '**="<"^  1  °^  the  Act  of  August  9.  1965 
(69  Stat.  539).  as  amended  (25  U8C  415) 
may  enter  into  leases  with  the  Secretary  for 
lands  beneficially  owned  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  for  a  term  of  not 
to  exceed  ninety-nine  years,  and  shall  grant 
the  Secretary  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  as  long  as  the  lands  are  used  as  part 
of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  improvements  and  structures  needed 
for  develapment  and  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
lakeshore  may  be  constructed  on  lands  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Within  the  portions  of  the  Bad 
River  and  Red  CllfT  Indian  Reservations 
that  are  Included  In  the  lakeshore,  recog- 

Slfr*^™*™''*"  °^  t^e  Bad  River  and  Red 
ClUr  Bands  shall  be — 

(a)  permitted  to  traverse  such  areas  In 
order  to  hunt,  flah,  trap,  boat,  or  gather 
wild  rice  or  to  obtain  access  to  their  homes 
or  businesses:  Provided.  That  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  preservation  of  public  safety 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regiUatlonB  rela- 
tive to  the  discharge  of  firearms; 

(b)  granted  the  first  right  of'  refusal  to 
purchase  any  timber  at  fair  market  value  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  harvest- 
ing or  removal  of  timber  is  neceasarv  or 
desirable; 

(c)  granted,  to  the  extent  practicable  a 
preferential  privUege  of  providing  such  visi- 
tor accommodations  and  services,  including 
guide  services,  as  the  Secretary  deems  are 
desirable:  Provided.  That  such  a  preferential 
privilege  win  not  be  granted  unless  the  visi- 
tor accommodatlonfl  and  services  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(d)  granted  employment  preference  for 
work  in  connection  with  the  lakeshore  for 
which  they  are  qualified;  and 

(e)  encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  handi- 
craft objects  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  and  personnel  are 
available,  provide  consultative  or  advisory  as- 
^stance  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  with  respect  to  planning  facilities  or 
developments  upon  their  tribal  lands  which 
are  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  CUff 
Bands  may  use  without  charge  any  docklne 
facilities  within  the  lakeshore  that  are  op! 
erated  dlrecUy  by  the  Secretary 

K  ^^-  ^■J^''  """*  Secretary  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
^ters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  and 

ItlZ  ^.^^"^  **'  ^"^  «*t«°*  applicable 
except  that  he  may  designate  zones  where 
and  estabUsh  periods  when,  no  hunting' 
trapping,  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 

oft^^,.°/  P"''"*=  ^^^^-  admlnlstraaon.  fish 
or  wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
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enjoyment.  Except  In  emergencies,  any  reg- 
ulations prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing 
activities.  * 

(b)  Except  for  such  regulaUons  as  the 
Secretary  may  issue  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  affect  the  existing  rights  of  members 
Of  the  Bad  River  Band  or  Red  CUff  Band  to 
hunt.  fish.  trap,  or  to  gather  wild  rice,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  grant  to  such  Indians  the 
same  rights  with  respect  to  lands  acquired 
by  him  within  the  portions  of  the  lakeshore 
that  are  applicable  within  the  Bad  River  and 
Red  Cliff  Indian  ReservaOons. 

Sec.  9.  The  lakeshore  shall  be  administered 
protected,  and  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-i).  as  amended 
and  supplemented;  and  the  Act  of  AprU  9 
1924  (43  Stat.  90;  16  U.S.C.  8a  et  seq  )  as 
amended,  except  that  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservaUon  and  management  of  natural  re- 
«)urces  may  be  utUized  to  the  extent  he 
^^^such  authority  wUl  further  the  purposes 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  administration,  protec- 
uon,  and  development  of  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shaU  adopt  and  Implement  and 
niay  from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land  and 
water  use  management  plan  which  shaU  in- 
clude specific  provision  for— 

( 1 )  protecUon  of  scenic,  sclentlflc,  historic 
geological,  and  archeological  features  con- 
tributing to  public  education,  inspiration 
and  enjoyment; 

(2)  development  of  faclUUes  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation  and  a  scenic 
shoreUne  drive  on  the  Bayfield  Peninsula- 

(3)  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apostle  Is- 
iMids  within  the  lakeshore:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  unique 
natural,  historical,  scientific,  and  archeolog- 
ical features  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through 
the  establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  and  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable:  and 

(4)  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Kakagon  River 
and  Bad  River  Sloughs.  ~»»»Bon  Kiver 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
lakeshore  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  such  land 
andwater  use  management  plan  shall  provide 

(1)  pubUc  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
features  through  the  establishment  of  such 
roads,  trails,  observation  points,  exhibits,  and 
services  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  desirable- 

3QCI  * 

(2)  public  use  and  enjoyment  areas  that 
the  Secretary  considers  especially  adapta- 
ble for  viewing  wUdUfe:  Provided.  That  no 
development  or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
o    thT,'?''\'  ^^  ""dertaken  in  such  portion 

With  f»,   ^*^'°"  "  '*  ^°"'**  »'«  incompatible 
with  the  pres.ervatlon  of  the  unique  flora  and 

tiOM*  °'  ^^'^  present  physiographic  condl- 

Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9 

1956  (69  Stat.  539).  as  amended  (25^usc' 

415)    U  hereby  further  amended  by  insert-' 

iS!  RP^  T-^fi^'o"'^^  ^^'^  ^'^'«'  Reservation. 

the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation.". 

o^?*^'  i^'."^*""^  ^'■^  hereby  au'thorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $6,660,000  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  not  to  exceed  $8,257  700 

for  m*thirAcT'"'°'  "'  *^^  ^'"^  ^'  P'-^^'"'^^ 


June  .26,  1969 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  are  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

The  bill  (S.  621)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 

fu°^?/°'"  *  '^'■<*  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 

aent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will" 

call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowing  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  National  CotmciL  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurements 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  for  Uie 
National   Council   on   Radiation   Protection 
and  Measurements,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  ac- 
counts of  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
^  ,^  ,°o^n"''*  Measurements,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  reportT- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclafy        ^^ ' 
Phoposed  Legislation  To  Establish  a  Visrr- 
mo   Scientist   and   Scholar   Program   in 
THE  Federal  Government 
A   letter   from   the   Chairman.   U.S    Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  to  amend  title  5.  United 
f^H^K  °f  ^'  ^  ^**bU8h  a  Visiting  Scientist 
and  Scholar  Program  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
Sf^L/^r*^  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
..^J^°^^^OT^  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts-  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"^^^""'^  memoriaUzlng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  two  hundred  mile  off-shore 
limit  for  taking  flsh  off  the  Atiantic  coast 
by  flshing  ves.iels  of  foreign  countries,  and 
providing  certain  funds  to  assist  the  fish- 
ing Industry 

"  W^ereoa,  The  closing  of  Georges  Bank,  the 
wOTlds  most  productive  flshing  ground  has 
been  proposed  to  enable  depleted  haddock 
stocks  to  recover;  and 

'Whereas,  Congressmen  Bates.  O'Neill  and 
Keith,  of  Massachusetts,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Speaker  of  Uie  House.  John  W  Mc- 
.-^rJ^^*^  ,^"^*  sponsored  a  plan  requesting 
VtS:^.  *  demonstt-atlon  program  and 
$750,000  for  vessel  conversion;  and 

"Whereas,  The  shortage  of  haddock  off  the 
shores  of  New  England  constitutes  a  serious 
economic  threat  to  the  flshing  Industry  of 
the  commonwealth,  an  Industry  which  has 
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been  the  traditional  life  blood  of  our  state's 
economy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  territorial  limitation 
as  to  flshing  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  totally  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
flshing  fleets  of  the  commonwealth  from  Ir- 
reparable loss,  a  situation  which  can  be 
remedied  by  appropriate  legislative  enact- 
ment; now,  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  two  hundred  mile  off-shore  limit 
for  taking  flsh  off  the  Atlantic  coast  by  flsh- 
ing vessels  of  foreign  countries  and  legis- 
lation providing  funds  for  the  demonstration 
program  and  for  vessel  conversion;  and  be 
It  further 

■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  June  11,  1969. 

"Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

"Clerk. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, June  16. 1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills, 

"Clerfc. 

-Attest: 

[seal) 
John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonioealth." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment : 

HJl.  9951.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Federal  unemplojrment  tax  in 
quarterly  Installments  during  each  taxable 
year;  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  year;  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
as  of  the  close  of  flscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  by  the  amoimts  so  ex- 
cluded; and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-281). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment : 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spiace 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-282) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services : 

Gen.  Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army)  for 
reappointment  as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 

S.  2489.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  13  of  tlUe 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
death  of  any  veteran  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  entitled  to  disability  compensa- 
tion for  certain  service  disablUtles  will  be 
deemed  to  have  resulted  from  service- 
connected  causes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

8.2490.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Academy  of  Medical, 
Dental,  and  Allied  Sciences  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  : 

S.  2492.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site  In  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrphy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2493.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  all  Jurisdiction 
and  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  Prtbllof  Islands 
to  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  protect  the  rights 
of  natives  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Stevens   when   he 
introduced  the  blU  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.JAVrrS: 

S.  2494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUs  En- 
gracia  H.  Magbitang; 

S.  2495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Adora- 
clon  A.  Ibanez;  and 

S.  2496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Belen 
N.  Vales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2497.  A  bUl  to  further  the  effectiveness 
of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  in  foreign 
commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  U.S. 
merchant  seamen  through  cooperation  with 
the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnxtson  when  he 

Introduced  the  last  above  bill  appear  later  In 

the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (for  himself.  Mr. 

DoDD.  and  Mr.  Randolph  ) : 

S.  2499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  maximum  rates  of  interest  which 
may  be  charged  by  federally  supervised 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McInttre  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2500.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Serafln 
B.  Teruel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  50-cent- 
per-bushel  export  marketing  certificate  on 
wheat  for  the  1969  and  1970  crops  of  wheat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burdick  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2502.  A  bill  to  authorize  suits  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  col- 
lection of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories,  or 
possessions,  or  poUtlcal  subdivisions  thereof, 
when  the  reciprocal  right  is  accorded  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bla: 

ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2503.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  full  war- 
time benefits  for  extrahazardous  duty; 

S.  2504.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
with  disability  rated  less  than  50  per  centum 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for 
dependents;  and 

S.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Har-tke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills  appear  later  In  the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  129.  A  joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  advisory  commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  property  and  equipment  for.  and 
the  operation  of.  railroad  passenger  service 
by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatftelo  when  he  In- 
roduced   the   Joint  resolution   appear    later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


J- 


S.  2491— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A  "FOURTH  NATIONAL  ACAD- 
EMY"—THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
OP  MEDICAL.  DENTAL,  AND  AL- 
LIED SCIENCES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  'the 
only  doctor  in  town  has  been  drafted 
into  the  military  service,  and  now  I  have 
to  go  50  miles  away  to  be  treated."  "My 
wife  needs  to  see  a  doctor,  but  we  don't 
have  a  single  one  in  town."  "It  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  get  an  appointment  with  the 
one  doctor  in  town." 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  letters 
with  complaints  such  as  these  fUl  my 
mailbag  daily.  We  are  unquestionably  on 
the  brink  of  a  national  health  crisis,  and 
indicators  of  this  growing  problem  are 
everywhere,  not  just  In  my  State  of  New 
Mexico.  The  situation,  of  course,  has  a 
number  of  dimensions  which  must  be 
solved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  one  solution 
which  I  propose  at  this  time. 

There  is  growing  concern  over  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  doctors  and  dentists  to 
the  population  as  a  whole  is  steadily  de- 
creeing. Among  the  major  influences 
which  have  been  recognized  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  increased  demand  for  physi- 
cian, dental,  and  other  health  care  serv- 
ices are  the  following: 

First,  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Second,  the  young  and  very  old — who 
require  greater  than  average  amounts  of 
medical  care — constitute  a  rising  propor- 
tion of  the  population. 

Third,  there  Is  a  trend  toward  in- 
creased per  capita  use  of  medical  serv- 
ices— particularly  with  medicare  for  the 
aged. 

Fourth,  the  proportion  of  physicians 
in  private  practice  appears  to  be  falling. 

Fifth,  desperately  needed  general 
practitioners,  capable  of  delivering  di- 
rect patient  contact  and  comprehensive 
medical   care,  are  gradually  being   re- 
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placed  by  physician-specialists  who  tend 
to  concentrate  in  metropolitan  areas, 
thus  drastically  altering  the  physician- 
population  ratio — to  the  detriment  of 
nonmetropolitan  and  rural  areas. 

Sixth,  legitimate  medical  needs  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  government — primarily 
the  military  services,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— tend  to  drain  off  the  supply  of 
doctors. 

Seventh,  the  current  rate  of  expansion 
of  medical  school  facilities  is  inadequate 
to  take  care  of  future  needs. 

Take  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  for 
example.  In  Bernalillo  County— which 
consists  primarily  of  the  standard 
metropolitan  area  of  Albuquerque — there 
were,  in  1968.  446  doctors  to  serve  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  287,000  people — 
a  ratio  of  approximately  one  doctor  for 
every  645  people. 

On   the   other  hand,   in   neighboring 
Sandoval  County — a  rural  area — as  of 
1968  there  was  not  a  single  doctor  to  serve 
the    16,700   population  of  that  county. 
Other  similar  cases  abound.   Torrance 
County7:-another  remote  area — has  two 
doctors_to  serve  5.400  people;   Harding 
County,  with   1,600  population,  has  no 
doctor;  and  so  on.  Moreover,  latest  figures 
supplied  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation indicate  that  as  of  January   1, 
1968,   there   were    110   countieg   in   the 
Nation  without  a  doctor. 

Despite  this  threat,  no  significant  ac- 
tion has  been  initiated  either  in  or  out  of 
Government  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  which  will  result  in 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  production 
of  medical  personnel.  Although  there  are 
programs  whereby  the  armed  services,  for 
example,  grant  full  scholarship  assist- 
ance to  commissioned  officers  who  desire 
to  become  doctors,  this  in  no  way  in- 
creases the  total  number  of  physicians 
available  tc  the  civilian  population  and 
uses  up  precious  space  in  already  over- 
crowded private  medical  schools. 

All  of  these  factors,  and  many  others, 
suggest  therefore  that  unless  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  trained  medical 
personnel,  the  situation  will  surely 
worsen  and  could  reach  crisis  propor- 
tions. Given  the  long,  arduous  training 
which  physicians  must  undertake,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  action  now  to  increase  the  number 
of  physicians  and  other  medical  person- 
nel available  in  order  to  satisfy  both 
our  civilian  and  governmental  health 
requirements. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fourth  academy  focusing  exclusively 
upon  training  in  medical,  dental,  and  al- 
lied sciences  to  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  an  adequate  number  of  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  so  that  the  supply  of  such  per- 
sonnel available  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion will  not  be  siphoned  off. 

In  order  that  the  academy  not  com- 
pete with  private  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  the  country,  however,  it  should 
be  run  by  the  Government,  with  those 
selected  for  attendance  subject  to  re- 
quirements and  benefits  similar  to  those 
of  our  military  academies.  It  would  also 
serve  to  provide  opportunities  for  those 


of  our  youth  possessing  potential  for  a 
medical  career,  but  who  cannot  now  gain 
admission  to  medical,  dental,  and  other 
schools,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and /or  cur- 
rent crowded  conditions  in  public  and 
private  schools. 

Since  graduates  of  the  new  acadpmy 
\vould  be  possible  future  entrants  into 
the  civilian  force  of  medical  personnel 
they  must  be  provided  with  the  best  of 
medical  education  so  that  the  quality  of 
health  care  will  be  enhanced.  Therefore 
I  envision  that  the  academy  should  be 
designed  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
Nation. 

The  school  would  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Medical.  Dental   and 
Allied  Sciences,  and  would  be  located  in 
or  near  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
are  many  Government  medical  and  other 
resources  already  in  existence  in  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  and  its  environs— ma- 
ture, long-established  institutions  with 
international  reputations.  It  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  capitalize  on 
them  in  view  of  the  enormous  capital  in- 
vestment involved.  I  envision  that  the 
new  academy  which  I  am  proposing  will 
serve  to  fill  a  gap  in  existing  govern- 
mental facilities  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  that  the  utilization  of  these  facili- 
Ues— msofar  as  feasible— in  conjunction 
with  the  operations  of  the  academy  will 
help  reduce  the  costs  as  well  as  time  in- 
volved in  setting  up  the  new  academy 
The  combination  of  all  of  these  untapped 
resources  could  also  form  the  nucleus  for 
the  creation  of  a  medical  education  cen- 
ter, as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  inte- 
grating the  various  health  sciences  with 
such  new  fields  as  medical  engineering- 
Not  more  than  730  students  would  be 
enrolled  in  the  academy  at  any  one  time 
A  total  of  538  students  would  be  nomi- 
nated in  accordance  with  provisions  for 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy: that  is,  based  upon  the  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  each  State 
Add  tionally,  each  of  the  armed  services 
would  be  allocated  four  appointments 
each  year:  the  Public  Health  Service  12 
appointments  each  year:  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  16  appoint- 
ments each  year.   An  additional  eight 
student  slots  would  be  available  to  other 
Government  agencies  each  year   which 
If  not  used  would  be  allocated  to  the 
President. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  an  edu- 
cation program  and  internship  grad- 
uates would  receive  a  military  commis- 
sion. They  would  then  be  required  to 
serve  for  not  less  than  5  years  with  the 
Government,  and  could  opt  for  service 
with  branches  of  the  military,  or  with 
other  Government  agencies  such  as  the 
veterans'  Administration  or  with  com- 

^^^^'^,^^^  ^^^^  programs  under  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  After  fulfill- 
ment of  their  5-year  contract,  should 
academy  graduates  choose  to  leave  Gov- 
ernment service  they  would  be  subject  to 
recall  for  a  period  of  3  years  if  need  so 
dictated. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  long  run  the 
output  of  this  Government-sponsored 
medical  school  would  find  its  way  into 
the  civilian  manpower  pool.  This  would 
result  each  time  a  graduate  completed 
his  term  of  service  and  returned  to  civil- 
ian life.  But  those  graduates  remaining 
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in  Government  service  would  help  reduce 
ih?  present  drain  on  the  civilian  sector 
for  medical  personnel  now  secured 
t.irough  the  doctor  draft  system  in 
short.  It  would  also  result  in  improved 
medical  officer  retention  by  the  Govern- 
ment, thereby  providing  a  solution  to  one 
of  til 3  most  pressing  problems  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Government 
helps  support  most  medical  schools  I  do 
not  believe  it  illogical  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  its  own  medical  school 
to  meet  specific  governmental  needs  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  any  action  Con- 
gress can  take  to  meet  physician,  dental 
and  other  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  represent  a  most  constructive 
step  toward  solving  this  problem,  and  in 
Ih?  process  less?n  any  deprivation  the 
civilian  community  may  suffer  from  lack 
of  essential  health  services. 

Other  provisions  of  my  proposal  are 
contained  in  the  bill  itself,  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  each  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  study  the  pro- 
posal and  assist  in  its  most  expeditious 
passage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  he 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2491)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Academy  of 
Medical.  Dental,  and  Allied  Sciences 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 

S.  2491 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  part  III  of 
subtitle  A  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 


•CHAPTFR     104.— NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    MEDI- 
CAL.   DENTAL,    AND    ALLIED    SCIENCES 

"Sec. 

"2121.  Est.ibllshment  of  Academy 
2122.  Commandant    and    deputy    comman- 
dants 
"2123.  Command  and  supervision 
"2124.  Faculty. 

•o!of  ■  |*"^^"*s;  appointment  and  numbers. 
2126.  Requirements  for  admission. 
"2127.  Standards  for  courses  of  study;   au- 

^^^ority  to  confer  degrees. 
"2128.  Service  agreement. 
"2129.  Status    of    students:    allowance    and 

expenses. 
"5  2121.  Establishment  or  Academy 
witH?'  T^^'^  '®  authorized  to  be  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an  acad- 
IT^\IL?^  known  as  the  National  Academy 
Of  Medical,  Dental,  and  Allied  Sciences 
(hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as 
the  Academy)  to  train  selected  persons  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  fields  allied  thereto. 
The  Academy  shall  be  located  In  or  near  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

'(b)  The  Academy  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  existing  facil- 
It  es  and  resources  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  provide  the  Academy 
with  a  200  bed  hospital  and  such  other  fa- 
cilities and  resources  as  may  be  necessary  for 
use  m  connection  with  Its  programs  of 
teaching,  research,  and  clinical  investiga- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  suitable  cooperative  arrange- 
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ment  with  any  existing  hospital  or  other 
institution  in  the  vicinity  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  which  the  Academy 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  facilities  of 
such  hospital  or  other  institution  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  under  this  chapter. 
The  Academy  shall  offer  a  course  of  study  in 
hospital  administration.  The  location  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  permit  in 
the  future  the  establishment  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  a  school  of  nursing  and  a  school  for 
the  training  of  medical  technicians. 

••(c)  Advanced  and  specialized  courses 
shall  be  offered  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Students  shall  be  selected  for  ad- 
vanced and  specialized  work  on  the  basis  of 
merit  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"§  2122.  Commandant  and  deputy  comman- 
dants 
•'There  shall  be  a  Commandant  of  the 
Academy  and  two  Deputy  Commandants  of 
the  Academy  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  One  of  the  appointees  shall  hold  a 
degree  in  medicine  from  an  accredited  school 
of  medicine;  one  shall  hold  a  degree  In  den- 
tistry from  an  accredited  school  of  dentistry; 
and  the  other  shall  hold  a  degree  in  an  al- 
lied science  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university. 
•'§2123.  Command  and  supervision 

"I a)  The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  under  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
Such  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  shall  be  composed  of 
eighteen  members  who  are  especially  quali- 
fied for  service  on  the  Board  by  reason  of 
their  background,  education,  training,  and 
experience.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude physicians,  dentists,  educators,  hos- 
pital administrators,  and  scientists. 

"(b)   The   immediate   government  of   the 
Academy  is  under  the  Commandant  of  the 
Academy. 
"I  2124.  Faculty 

"Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Academy 
may  be  either  members  of  the  armed  forces 
or  civilians  and  shall  be  selected  and  meet 
the  same  requirements  and  standards  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
Physicans,  dentists,  and  scientists  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  utilized  in 
the  teaching  and  research  projects  of  the 
Academy. 

"§  2125.  Students;  appointment  and  num- 
bers 
••(a)  The  authorized  number  of  medical 
students  at  the  Academy  shall  be  480;  den- 
tal students.  125;  and  allied  sciences,  100. 
The  total  enrollment  at  the  Academy  may 
not  at  any  one  time  exceed  730  students. 

"(b)  Students  shall  be  selected  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Academy  as  follows: 

'•(1)  two  students  from  each  State,  one 
nominated  by  each  Senator  from  the  State: 
and 

•■(2)  one  student  from  each  congressional 
district,  nominated  by  the  Representative 
from  the  district; 

Each  Senator  and  Representative  is  enti- 
tled to  nominate  a  principal  candidate  and 
nine  alternatives  for  each  vacancy  that  is 
available  to  him  under  this  section. 

••(b)  In  addition,  there  may  be  appointed 
each  year  at  the  Academy  a  number  of  stu- 
dents as  follows : 

(1)  Four  students  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  from  members  of  the 
Army; 

•'(2)  Four  students  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  members  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps; 

'•(3)  Four  students  nominated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  from  members  of  the 
Air  Force;  and 
"(4)  Twelve  students  nominated  by  the 


Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

•'(c)  Eight  nominations  for  appointment  to 
the  Academy  shall  be  allocated  each  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  among  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  event  the  total  number  is 
not  used  in  any  year  by  such  departments 
and  agencies,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
select  for  appointment  in  such  year  a  num- 
ber of  students  equal  to  the  unused  number, 

•'(d)  Sixteen  students  may  be  personally 
selected  for  appointment  each  year  by  the 
President,  not  including  any  number  selected 
by  him  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

••(e)  All  students  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  An  appointment  is  conditional  un- 
til the  student  Is  admitted  to  the  Academy. 

"§  2126.  Requirements  for  admission 

•'To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy a  candidate  must  meet  such  quallfica-^ 
tlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

'•§  2127.  Standards   for   Courses   of   Study; 
Authority  To  Confer  Degrees 

■•  ( a )  The  standards  for  any  course  of  study 
offered  at  the  Academy  and  the  standards  for 
the  instruction  of  such  course  shall  be  the 
equivalent  of  standards  for  the  same  course 
of  study  offered  by  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  rank  among  the  highest  in 
the  United  States  with  respecv  to  such  course 
of  study,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,    nd  Welfare. 

••(b)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Academy  may  confer  appro- 
priate degrees  upon  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

•'§  2128.  Service  Agreement 

••  ( a )  Each  student  shall  sign  an  agreement 
that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will  com- 
plete the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Acad- 
emy and — 

•'(1)  accept  an  appointment  and  sen-e  as 
a  commissioned  officer  (Regular  or  Reserve) 
in  the  Armed  Forces  for  at  least  five  years 
immediately  after  graduation;  or 

••(2)  accept  an  appointment  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Public  Health  Ser\'lce 
and  serve  for  at  least  five  years  immediately 
after  graduation  in  an  area  of  the  United 
States  which  is  in  need  of  the  services  he 
is  qualified  to  perforin  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare ) ;  or 

"(3)  accept  an  appointment  with  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whenever  there  is  a  need  by  such 
department  or  agency  for  the  services  he  is 
qualified  to  perform  and  such  need  Is  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  be  greater  than 
hat  under  (1)  and  (2)  above,  and  serve 
in  such  department  or  agency  for  at  least 
five  years  immediately  after  graduation. 

"(bi  Each  student  upon  graduation  from 
the  .Academy  shall,  unless  discharged  or  re- 
leased by  competent  authority,  serve  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  for  a  five  year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  his  graduation,  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  concerned 
may  prescribe  a  shorter  period  of  service 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  action 
is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  his  depart- 
ment. Upon  completion  of  the  required 
period  of  service,  any  graduate  who  so  re- 
quests shall  be  released  from  liis  Govern- 
ment service  but  shall  be  subject  to  recall 
to  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  other  department 
or  -agency  of  the  Government,  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  tliree 
years,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  determines  such  action  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  depart- 
ment. 


"(c)  Any  student  who  completes  one  or 
more  years  of  training  at  the  Academy,  who 
fails  to  graduate  therefrom,  and  who  there- 
after becomes  licensed  In  any  State  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  dentistry,  or  engage  In  one  of 
the  allied  sciences  taught  at  the  Academy, 
shall  be  required  to  repay  the  United  States 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  training  received 
at  the  Academy,  Including  all  allowances 
paid  and  the  cost  of  subsistence  and  quarters 
furnisbed. 

••5  2129.  Status  of  Students;  Allowance  and 
Expenses 

•'(a)  Students  at  the  Academy  shall  not 
be  considered  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
rights  or  benefits  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  solely  as 
a  result  of  being  enrolled  In  or  participating 
in  the  training  provided  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Students  at  the  Academy  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  allowance  as  that  provided 
for  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and.  In  addition,  shall  be  furnished 
quarters,  subsistence,  and  other  necessities." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated $75,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Part  III  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"104.  National    Academy    of   Medical. 

Dental,  and  Allied  Sciences..  2121." 


S.  2492— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  PORT  POINT 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  <Mr.  Cranston*  and  myself. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  in  San 
Francisco. 

Just  under  the  south  tower  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  at  the  entrance  to 
San  Francisco  Bay.  stands  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  coastal  fortification  of  the 
mid-19th  century.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  such  military  architecture  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
finest  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Fort  Point  has  been  standing  since 
1861  but,  imfortunately,  it  has  not  re- 
ceived the  full  recognition  it  deserves  in 
recent  years.  It  is  my  hope  that  passage 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  remedy  this  situation  by  pro- 
viding the  historic  fort  with  the  desig- 
nation it  so  richly  merits. 

To  understand  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  Fort  Point,  which  is  kno^^'n  to 
some  as  Fort  Winfleld  Scott,  it  is  help- 
ful to  retrace  some  of  the  history  of 
California  from  1776,  which  was  long 
before  Fort  Point  was  established.  In 
that  year,  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  founded  by  Spanish  settlers  to 
control  the  Indians  and  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  the  great  Spanish  expeditions  explor- 
ing the  interior  and  northern  areas  of 
the  San  Frtincisco  Bay  region.  After 
1792,  the  Presidio  became  the  northern- 
most stronghold  of  the  Spanish  Empire, 
and  the  chief  barrier  against  the  British, 
Russian,  and  American  exF>ansion  on  the 
west  coast. 

The  advances  by  the  Russians,  English, 
and  Americans  into  the  northern  coast 
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"^  °I  California  alarmed  the  Spanish 
and  when  Capt.  George  Vancouver  sailed 
Uirough  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  first  noS; 

S^.'t  ^^^  ^  ®"*^'"  *^«  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  Discovery,  on  November  14  1792 
the  Spanish  began  to  realize  how  ^rly 
the  Golden  Gate  was  being  defended 
This  prompted  the  Spanish  Viceroy. 
Revilla  Gigedo,  to  build  a  new  fort  at  the 
o^  /^ancisco  Presidio.  It  was  located 
about  l«/3  moles  northwest  of  the  orig- 
inal Presidio.  100  feet  above  the  shore- 
line of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  named  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Joaquin. 

The  news  that  Mexico  had  won  its  in- 
dependence from  Spain  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia in  March  1822,  and  on  April  13 
J^f.,^1'*'*"  *"**  citizens  in  San  Francisco 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  This  marked  the  end 
01  the  Spanish  empire  in  California 

Mexico  was  more  careless  than  Spain 
in  connection  with  her  military  estab- 
l^f^ents  in  California.  From  1822  to 
1835,  the  Mexicans  watched  the  adobe 
walls  of  the  Presidio  and  Castillo  de  San 
Joaquin  disintegrate  as  a  result  of  rain 
Hnd  poor  maintenance.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Mexican   Lieutenant  VaUejo 
most  of  the  Presidio  garrison  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  established  frontier 
post  of  Sonoma,  leaving  only  seven  artil- 
lerymen to  guard  the  ruined  Presidio  and 
Castillo  de  San  Joaquin. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  then  called 
Yerba  Buena,  was  founded  in  1835.  By 
the  end  of  1836,  aD  troops  from  the  Pre- 
sidio had  been  withdrawn,  and  aU  that 
remamed  were  a  few  retired  soldiers  and 
their  families.  The  forts  were  in  ruins 
by  1840.  ^^ 

Six  years  later,  Capt.  John  Charles 
Fremont  led  about  20  American  settlers 
in  an  attack  on  Castillo  de  San  Joaquin 
met  little  resistance,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Yerba  Buena  for  the 
United  States.  Two  years  later,  in  1848 
the  war  ended  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  the  Presidio  and  the 
Castillo    were    formally    ceded    to    the 
Umted  States.  The  fort  by  this  time  was 
a  rubble. 

When  the  U.S.  troops  finally  occupied 
the  Presidio,  the  old  Spanish  forts  were 
reconstructed  and  put  into  suitable  con- 
dition. Two  new  forts  were  erected  one 
on  Alcatraz  Island  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  where  the  ruined 
Castillo  de  San  Joaquin  once  stood  They 
named  the  latter  Fort  Point. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Presidio  and 
Fort  Pomt  were  prepared  to  meet  any 
attacks  which  might  be  directed  against 
them   However,  the  war  ended  without 
any  of  the  bay's  defensive  works  having 
fired  a  shot.  Fort  Point  served  its  defen- 
sive mission  simply  by  existing.  After  the 
Civil  War,  the  old  war  gims  in  Fort  Point 
were   transferred  to  permanent  Army 
posts  for  ornamental  use.  In  1906   the 
fort  was  declared  obsolete  and  about  9 
years  later  was  completely  abandoned 

Today,  the  granite  and  brick  of  the 
fort  IS  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
It  was  when  the  fort  was  built  in  1861 
A  bronze  tablet  which  was  placed  at  Port" 
Pomt  on  June  24. 1966.  by  the  Port  Point 
Museum  Association  points  out  that  the 
fort  is  the  only  major  building  con- 
structed in  San  Francisco  before  the  Civil 
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War  which  has  remained  basically  un- 

The  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 

wt^m  ^"'^  preserve  this  historic  edifice. 

J^!.  Vi^?''^'^^^  ^°''  ^^*s  by  authorizing 
first   the  transfer  of  sufficient  land  for 

f?l,  ?r  0°^"'  National  Historical  Site 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  second 
the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  project.  It  is  stated  in  my  bill,  Mr 
President,   that  these  funds  shallnot 
exceed  $2,700,000  for  development  dur- 
f  Iv  w'^^*""  ^^^°^  beginning  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Fort  Point  Nation! 
Historic  Site.  I  would  like  to  mention  in 
conclusion  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
cosponsoring  a  bUl  with  Senator  K^chel 
Port"!  w  ^^^.^  Congress  to  establish  the 
Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
measure  I  am  offering  today  is  idenUcal 
to  the  version  of  that  earlier  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July  Un- 

SklTit^'^'.f'"  ^°'^  ^""^'^  did  not 
take  final  action  on  the  Fort  Point  meas- 

Thf f  fil*'^  cosponsored  but  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  proposed  legislation  I  offer  to- 

aSnUoli.'''''''  ^™™P'  ""^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
Thfhnf'!o*ol*PP'"°P'^*te^y  referred. 
Pn7n.  mV^-  ^,*®2^  ^°  establish  the  Fort 
Pomt  National  Historic  Site  in  San 
Francisco,   Calif.,    and   for  other   pS- 

Kf  ,f"'''.?^"'=^*^  ^^  Mr-  Murphy  (for 
?P^  /^  f  "'^^'■-  Cranston)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  To 
«i^  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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S.  2493— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILT 
TO  TRANSFER  TITLE  a5d  ^^ 
E&T  OF  THE  UNITED  STaSs  IN 
AND  TO  THE  PRIBH^OF  ISLANDS 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
^''l^^\oduced  a  bill  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  trans- 

aT  ^^  ^''"°'  ^^^'^^^s  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  PribUof  Islands  are  a  group 

fL°^,'^'^^'  P*^  °^  Alaska,  lytog  iS 
the  Bering  Sea  about  180  miles  north  of 
Unalaska  and  200  miles  southwest  of 
Cape  Newenham,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  mainland. 

In  1786  Gerasim  Pribilof,  a  mate  in 
iS^if  "^''^  °^  ^  Russian  sealing  and  wild- 
fowling   company   based   on   Unalaska 
d'scovered  the  island  of  St.  George  the 

n°„"ri«HT°'l°^  ^^  ^'^•^"o^  group.' ^5 
named  it  after  his  ship.  The  larger 
island  of  St.  Paul.  27  miles  to  the  noX 

rf  V  "^f^  °°*  ^^°  ^^"^  St.  George  until 
the  following  year  because  of  the  ex- 
inTfl^  ^ogp;  climate.  These  two  islands 
and  toe  sateUites  of  Otter  and  Walrus 
Is  ands  comprise  about  64  square  miles. 
Tlie  Russians  found  the  main  breedlne 
rookeries  of  the  valuable  Alaska  fur- 
seals-Callorhinus      Ursinus      on      the 
Sfof  a"!**  they  established  communi! 
pt^  ind  If^n  ^'•o'"  unalaska  on  St. 
nnS  f,     >?'•  °^^^^  to  gather  the  an- 
nual fur  harvest. 

wi^^A^'l^'^-^^tes  acquired  the  islands 
with  Alaska  m  1867.  In  1872  and  1873 
Henry  w.  Elliott,  a  clerk  in  toe  US 
Treasury,  was  commissioned  to  investi- 
gate the  PribUof^toeir  resources    in- 


habit^ts    seals,  and  other  native  ani- 
f^^^  *i"""^d  ^"  *  report  that  became 
a  book  and  eventually  inspired  Rudyard 
Kiplmg  s  famous  story  "The  White  Seal " 
The  Russians  began  to  take  large  ari- 
nual  harvests  of  fur  seal  pelts  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  St.  Paul.  Incomplete  his- 
i'^^lr^*^'"***  suggest  that  between  1789 
and  1869  toe  Pribilof  Islands  pixxluced 
more  than  2.5  million  skins.  By  1805 
When   the  Russian-American   Co.    took 
charge  of  the  island  industry,  the  Pribilof 
sea  herd  had  declined  to  a  point  where 
f    ,^  *^**^"  ""^^  declared  from  1806 
to  1810.  Additional  periodic  closures  in 
toe  early  l9th  century  did  not  prevent  a 
continued  decrease  in  the  herds.  Pinallv 
from  1835  to  1867.  a  restricted  kill  of 
ma^e  animals  and  a  prohibition  against 
taking  females  resulted  in  a  slow  growth 
of  the  seal  population. 

When  the  United  States  purchased 
Alaska  in  1867,  and  with  it  toe  Pribilof 
Islands,  toe  fur  seal  population  had  in- 
creased to  a  point  where  it  sustained  an 
annual  kill  of  several  thousand  males 
Altoough  toe  U.S.  Government  intended 
to  continue  the  conservation  practices  of 
toe  Russians,  the  Pribilof  herd  was  ruth- 
lessly decimated  by  private  American  in- 
terests during  1868  and  1869. 

An  1869  act  of  Congress  prohibited  the 
Wiling   of   fur   seals   and   in    1869   the 
Pribilof   Islands    were    set    aside    as   a 
special   reservation   for   the  protection 
of  the  animals.  A  year  later  the  U  S 
Treasury  Departmrait  was  authorized  to 
lease  exclusive  rights  to  the  islands'  fur 
seal  resources,  wito  the  stipulation  that 
no  female  seals  were  to  be  killed.  Under 
the  first  20-year  lease,  starting  in  1870 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  took  1  854  029 
pelts.  A  second  20-year  lease  granted  to 
the   North    American    Commercial   Co 
produced  only  342.651  seal  skins  for  the 
period  ending  1909. 

Unfortunately  for  the  North  American 
Commercial  Co.,  its  contract  period  coin- 
cided with  the  heyday  of  pelagic  sealing 
Commercial  pelagic  fur  hunting  began 
about  1868  and  reach  its  greatest  extent 
between  1889  and  1909.  In  that  short 
period  alone,  an  estimated  600,000 
animals  were  taken  on  the  high  seas  by 
American,     Japanese,     and     Canadian 

The  combined  effects  of  the  land-based 
^,J^^*^^  sealing  were  so  great  that 
by  1909  only  about  200,000  of  the  north- 
f^nn'i^  f?i?  remained.  Approximately 
134,000  of  these  animals  were  found  on 
the  Pnbilof  Islands. 

After  extended  diplomatic  negotiations 
and  a  long  series  of  ineffectual  bUateral 
agreements,  the  United  States.  Japan. 
Canada,  and  Russia  concluded  a  con- 

t?n'i'T.^''/"^y  '^'  ^^"-  ^or  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fur  seals  of  the  North  Pacific. 
This  convention,  with  some  modifica- 
tions instituted  in  1942,  1957.  and  1964  is 
still  m  effect  today.  Under  this  agree- 
ment pelagic  sealing  was  prohibited  ex- 
cept   by    aborigines     using    primitive 
weapons.    In    lieu    of   pelagic   hunting 
rights,  Japan  and  Canada  each  received 
15    percent    of   pelts   harvests    by   the 
united  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
certain  exceptions  for  the  sharing  of 
Russian  production,  particularly  for  toe 
period  1964-67.  The  convention  of  1911 
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and  its  amendments  have  provided  a 
sound  basis  for  a  rational  management 
program  for  the  Pribilof  fur  seals. 

The  Pribilof  fur  seal  industry  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  operations.  The  first 
is  the  actual  harvest  and  preparation  of 
raw  seal  skins  for  shipment  from  the 
islands:  the  second  is  the  processing  and 
shipment  of  seal  carcass  biproducts ;  and 
the  third  is  the  final  tanning  and  sale  of 
finished  seal  skins  by  a  U.S.  Government 
contractor.  Fundamental  operations  re- 
lated to  handling  of  the  seal  skins  are 
labor  intensive,  there  being  at  least  36 
different  steps  in  the  island-based  proc- 
ess and  about  100  individual  processes  in 
the  stateside  processing  factory.  Some 
automation  in  the  island  byproducts 
plant  has  reduced  the  number  of  manual 
workers  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Seal  Act  of 
1966  <  16  U.S.C.  1514)  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
agreements  for  employing  individuals  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  provisions  of 
both  the  act  and  the  convention  Is  out- 
lined as  follows: 

1514  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  take  and 
cure  fur  seal  skins  on  the  Prtbilof  Islands  and 
on  lands  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  whenever  he  deems  such  tak- 
ing and  curing  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  or  to  manage 
the  fur  seal  herd.  (2)  employ  natives  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and.  when  necessary,  other 
persons  for  taking  and  curing  of  fur  seal 
skins  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  compen- 
sate them  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  .  .  . 

Although  the  law  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  contract  with  persons 
other  than  natives  for  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins  when  necessary. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  Sscretary  has.  in 
the  past,  acted  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  by 
awarding  the  contract  for  the  curing  of 
the  fur  seal  skins  to  a  company  that  is 
not  based  in  Alaska.  The  justification  in 
the  past  has  been  that  the  curing  of  the 
seal  skins  for  commercial  use  is  a  very 
complicated  process  and  that  the  firm 
that  has  the  contract  is  the  only  firm 
that  has  the  expertise  and  experience  to 
carry  out  the  preparation  of  the  skins 
for  market  at  a  profit.  However,  it  seems 
ludicrous  to  assert  that  the  very  people 
who  have  depended  upon  toe  resources 
of  the  area,  including  the  fur  seals,  for 
their  livelihood  for  untold  centuries 
could  not  be  trained  to  skillfully  perform 
the  tasks  that  are  required  to  cure  the 
skins.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  gov- 
ernment contractor  could  not  set  up 
operations  in  Alaska  and  hire  natives  to 
cure  the  skins. 

Again  in  the  past,  the  response  to  this 
proposal  has  been  that  the  firm  that  Is 
now  processing  the  skins  is  doing  so  at  a 
profit  and  that  the  profit  would  either  be 
lower  or  nonexistent  if  the  process  were 
done  in  Alaska,  where  either  labor  costs 
would  be  higher  or  the  costs  of  the 
necessary  materials  might  be  more,  or 
even  if  the  cost  of  building  the  plant  for 
the  operation  might  result  in  a  loss  of 
profit  until  the  plant  is  paid  for  out  of 
operating  costs. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  where  these 
profits  go.  Seventy  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  fur  seal  skins 


goes  te  the  State  of  Alaska  under  the 
1966  Fur  Seal  Act.  By  undertaking  a 
potentially  higher  cost  of  production  the 
State  would  possibly  lose  some  immedi- 
ate revenues  that  they  have  automat- 
ically received  in  the  past.  The  State 
would,  however,  be  better  off  in  the  long 
run  to  have  a  new  industry  located 
within  its  boundaries  that  would  mean  a 
higher  rate  of  employment;  a  tax-gen- 
erating industry  ratoer  than  a  royalty- 
generating  resource.  Altiska  does  not 
need  royalties;  the  State  needs  revenue- 
generating  and  employment-generating 
capital  development.  This,  however,  sup- 
poses that  the  establishment  of  the  cur- 
ing plants  in  Alaska  would  not  operate 
at  a  profit  and  maintain  the  royalty  fiow. 
If  indeed  the  plant  could  operate  at  any 
level  of  efficiency,  there  is  no  reason  to 
be'.ieve  that  Alaska  could  not  benefit 
from  both  capital  exijansion  and  higher 
employment  as  well  as  royalty  income. 
The  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966  have  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seal  herd,  and  second, 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  When  Gerasim 
Pribilof  discovered  the  islands  in  1786 
they  were  uninhabited  and  the  Russians 
imported  natives  from  Unalaska  to  har- 
vest the  seal  skins.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  the  islands  is  largely  made  up  of 
the  descendants  of  Aleutian  immigrants 
of  some  180  years  ago. 

In  hearings  on  the  Fur  Seal  Act  in  1966 
my  predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Bart- 
lett.  heard  testimony  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  and  one  prevailing  theme  that 
came  out  of  the  testimony  was  toat  wel- 
fare of  toe  natives  ran  second  to  the 
management  of  the  seal  herd.  Two  of 
the  excerpts  from  those  hearings  are  par- 
ticularly revealing: 

Senator  Bartlett.  Do  you  feel,  as  an  in- 
dividual, or  as  chairman  of  the  village  coun- 
cil, that  the  people  of  St.  Paul  are  now  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  servitude? 

Mr.  ILIODOR  Mercuueff.  No;  not  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  you  will  find  that  an- 
swer likewise  in  the  report  of  the  oommle- 
Eion  to  the  Governor. 

Senator  Bartlett.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
condition  used  to  ■'xlst? 

Mr.  ILIODOR  MEBCtTLiEFF.  It  uscd  to  exlst. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  mention,  a  while  ago. 
the  Russians  ruled  the  Islands  here,  after 
the  State  was  bought — I  mean  after  Alaska 
was  bought  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
Russian-American,  and  up  until  1950,  from 
there,  we  were  not  paid  fair  compensation 
and  we  were  allowed  Just  very  little  food,  and 
shelter,  of  course. 

I  think  all  those,  added  together,  plus  the 
fact  that  if  we  didn't  cooperate  with  the 
Bureau,  you  used  to  be  laid  off.  You  had  to 
do  what  the  island  manager  said.  What  he 
says  used  to  go. 
Now.  since  1960.  that  isn't  so. 
Senator  Bartlett.  If  you  had  criticized  the 
Bureau  in  the  old  days,  you  might  lose  your 
job? 

Mr.  ILIODOR  Mercclieff.  In  the  old  days 
they  used  to  lay  them  off;  yes.  Or  else  If  he 
asked  for  a  vacation,  and  stayed  out  for  about 
6  months,  when  you  came  back  you  wouldn't 
get  into  your  old  house.  So  anybody  was 
afraid  to  go  out  for  more  than  6  months.  If 
they  would  come  back,  then  they  wouldn't 
have  no  home  to  stay  In. 

Senator  Bartlett.  Did  you  get  any  cash 
money  at  all  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Iliodor  Mercitlieff.  We  used  to  get — 
the  highest  we  used  to  get.  around  $400  or 
$500  a  year,  up  until  1950. 


Senator  Bartlett.  And  the  rest  of  your 
salary  was  deducted  for  groceries? 

Mr.  Iliodor  Merculietf.  No;  that  was  all 
cash,  $400  or  $600.  Then  on  top  of  that  they 
allowed  us  groceries. 

Senator  Bartlett.  And  housing? 

Mr.  Iliodor  Mercitlxetf.  And  housing.  Gro- 
ceries they  used  to  allow  us  for  one  family, 
man  and  wife,  a  dozen  eggs  for  a  week,  and 
no  meat. 

Senator  Bartlett.  No  meat? 

Mr  Iliodor  Merculieff.  No  meat.  They  used 
to  give  us  two  cans  of  salmon  and  no  meat. 

Senator  Bartlett.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Iliodor  Mercclieff.  For  a  week. 

Although  the  conditions  that  the 
above  testimony  refers  to  have  changed 
for  the  better,  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing testimony  points  out  in  even  stronger 
terms  the  extent  of  the  dependency  of 
the  natives  upon  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Foster  (Staff  Counsel).  What  is  the 
difference  between  housing  here  (St.  Paul) 
and  the  housing  over  there  (St.  George  (? 

Mrs.  Susie  Merculieff.  I  think  that  every 
married  couple  is  living  in  the  houses  over 
there,  but  those  families  have  moved  over 
here,  the  houses  demolished. 

Senator  Bartlett.  You  mean  the  houses 
over  there  have  been  demolished? 

Mrs.  Susie  Merculieff.  Yes. 

Senator  Bartlett.  Were  they  in  good  con- 
dition? 

Mrs.  Susie  Merculieff.  Yes.  Most  of  them 
were.  Only  two  of  them  were  pretty  old  that 
had  to  be  destroyed — soon  after  they  left. 

Mr.  Poster.  Do  you  have  adequate  housing 
over  there? 

Mrs.  Susie  Merculieff.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  To  the  point  that 

Mrs.  Susie  Merculief.  I  could  have  moved 
to  one  of  those  houses  that  were  destroyed, 
from  ihe  one  I  am  living  in  now  because 
it  is  very  old. 

Mr.  Foster.  So  the  effort  is  made  that  when 
someone  does  move  over  here,  they  will  de- 
stroy the  house  over  there.  Who  else — 

Mrs.  Susie  Merculieff.  Excuse  me.  that  is 
another  reason,  too,  they  don't  like  this  mov- 
ing over  here.  If  they  want  to  return  to  St. 
George  they  dont  have  a  house  to  return 
to.  to  live  in.  It  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the 
person  leaves.  He  doesn't  come  over  and  try 
to  make  up — you  know,  to  find  out  whether 
he  would  like  to  stay  here  or  go  back  to  St. 
George  again  and  be  hired  in  the  summer- 
time over  there. 

It  is^  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has  un- 
dergone a  policy  of  moving  the  natives 
from  St.  George  and  centering  their  op- 
eration of  the  harvest  and  herd  manage- 
ment to  St.  Paul.  This  decision  appar- 
ently reflects  the  diseconomies  of  op- 
erating on  the  smaller  island  all  year- 
round  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
harvest.  This  policy  of  destroying  houses 
in  the  middle  1960s  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  Biureau's  concern  for  the  seal  op- 
eration of  the  Pribilof 's  and  a  corre- 
sponding lack  of  concern  for  the  natives. 

The  Seal  Act  of  1966  was  to  alleviate 
some — if  not  all — of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natives.  Nevertheless  the  mere  title 
of  the  act  and  the  hearings  demonstrate 
the  secondary  consideration  given  to  the 
natives.  A  recent  study  of  St.  Paul,  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Bureau  with  the  In- 
stitute of  Social,  Economic,  and  Govern- 
ment Research  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  brings  out  the  primary  problem 
of  the  islands — the  lack  of  a  nable  econ- 
omy and  supportive — ^labor  needs — in- 
dustry: 
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Throughout  any  efforts  to  strengthen  St 
Paul's  economy,   there  should   be  constant 
awareness  that  the  fur  seal  Industry  is  and 
will  remain  the  mainstay  of  the  community 
in  addition  to  Its  functions  as  a  basic  na- 
tional and   state  resource.   In  thU  context 
one  fact  should  be  clearly  established— that 
the  fur  seal  industry  is  in  fact  to  be  run  as 
an   industry.   It   is  probable   that,   through 
technological  innovations  and  Improvements 
both  the  efficiency  and  the  total  net  profit 
can  be  increased.  Should  this  be  the  case   it 
IS  certainly  appropriate  that  the  local  popu- 
lation share  in  the  overall  increased  profit 
Possibly,  one  long-range  objective  could  be  a 
program  whereby  the  community  of  St  Paul 
contracts  (at  a  given  price  per  prepared  skin) 
With  the  producer  of  the  finished  fur  seal  for 
delivery  at  dockside.  at  the  airport,  or  at  the 
processing  plant.  In  this  way.  the  community 
would  be  able  to  share  in  technological  in- 
novations which  could  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  operation  and  cut  down  present  costs 
This  type  of  program  could  operate   under 
government  biological  and  management  con- 
trols, providing  an  incentive  to  abandon  the 
welfare  aspects  of  the  Industry  and  eliminat- 
ing its  many  inefficiencies.  Local  profits  under 
this  arrangement  could  either  go  back  to  in- 
dustry employees  or  be  divided  between  the 
employees  and  the  community  for  other  de- 
velopment  schemes. 

The-one  distressing  feature  of  this  re- 
port and  the  way  the  economy  of  St  Paul 
and  St.  George  is  arranged  is  that  there 
IS  no  consideration  of  expanding  the  eco- 
nomic base  on  the  islands  bv  providing 
for  the  processing  of  the  finished  product 
on  the  islands  themselves. 

,„?5''''®''  ^  <=^**'*  '^e  Pur  Seal  Act  of 
1966.  which  clearly  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  was  to — 

(2)  employ  natives  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
and.  when  necessary,  other  persons  for  tak- 
ing and  curing  fur  seal  skins 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  deemed  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy others  for  the  actual  curing  of  the 
seal  skins.  However,  this  intensive  ac- 
tivity could  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the 
stabilization  and  expansion  of  the  island 
economy.  This  is  not  considered  as  a 
potential  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
islands.  Indeed,  the  entire  history  of  the 
natives  on  the  islands  is  one  of  exploi- 
tation in  one  form  or  another. 

This  then  is  the  primary  reason  for 
seeking  the  transfer  of  the  islands  to  the 
State  from  Federal  jurisdiction. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  State  the 
islands  would  prosper,  for,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  the  State  gov- 
ernment would  seek  to  stimulate  growth 
and  economic  stability.  As  a  dependency 
of  the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  the  natives  will 
continue  to  take  a  role  of  secondary  im- 
portance.  As  an   integral   part  of  the 
State,  the  State  of  Alaska  wants  to  build 
a  stable  economy  for  them  so  that  they 
would  be  a  contributing  sector  of  the 
States  economy,  providing  an  increase 
in  the  States  tax  base.  By  providing  sta- 
ble economic  and  labor  conditions  on  the 
islands  the  natives  on  the  islands  would 
no  longer  be  excluded  from  the  growth 
that  the  profits  generate. 

Even  though  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  seal  skins  goes  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
management  of  the  fur  seal  resource  has 
excluded  the  islands  from  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  integration  with  the 


rest  of  the  State.  Alaska  does  not  need 
royalties,  as  it  were,  from  the  sale  of 
the  fur  seal  skins.  Alaska  needs  indus- 
trialization, capital  improvements,  and 
wage  generation. 

One  might  argue  that  the  islands  are 
administered   by   the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  concerning  the  con- 
servation of  the  fur  seals  in  the  North 
Pacific  with  three  other  nations.  The 
argument  might  assert  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  administer  the  herd 
because  of  their  obligations  under  the 
treaty  and  that  the  herd  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully  managed    without   control   of 
the   islands.   This   argument   would   be 
spurious  for  there  is  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  the  execution  of  a  treaty  with- 
out direct  Federal  control  of  the  object 
of  the  treaty.  Just  to  cite  one  example 
of  such  an  arrangement,  on  March  21, 
1969,  the  United  States  and  Canada  con- 
cluded two  exchanges  of  notes  relating 
to  the  American  falls  at  Niagara.  One 
of  the  notes  includes  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

2.  Entitlement  to  the  power  benefits  de- 
riving from  this  temporary  additional  diver- 
sion shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario,  upon  the  agreement  of  each  such 
power  entity  to: 

(A)    contribute  In  cash  or  in  services  to  the 
cost  of  the  cofferdam  and  ensuing  investiga- 
tions the  value  of  $385,500  In  Its   national 
currency,  if  the  additional  diversion  is  per- 
mitted during  the  entire  period  from  April 
30.  1969  to  December  31.  1969.  or  a  portion 
of   said   contribution   corresponding   to   any 
shorter  period  during  which  the  additional 
diversion  is  permitted,  such  portion  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  same  basis  as  was  the  $385  - 
500  by  the  International  Joint  Commission 
in  consultation  with  the  power  entitles;  and 
(B)   assume  responsibility  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  claims  for  the  physical  injury  or  dam- 
mage  to  persons  or  property  occurring  in  the 
lower  Niagara  River  on  its  side  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line,  caused  by  the  resulting 
temporary  alteration  of  water  levels  In  the 
lower  river  below  that  normally  experienced 
at  flows  of  100.000  c.f.s.  and  50.000  c.f.s    and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  any  such  claims  that 
are  valid. 
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dispose  of  a  natural  resource  of  this  type 
and  the  land  that  is  affected  for  other 
than  strictly  conservation  purposes.  For 
as  I  have  outlined.  Federal  participation 
in  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  natives  of  those  islands 
or  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  threefold:  First,  it  would  insure  the 
profitable  integration  of  the  island  econ- 
omy and  the  economy  of  the  State  as  a 
whole;  second,  it  would  end  native  de- 
pendence upon  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  while  simUariy  stimulating 
the  necessary  economic  basis  for  eco- 
nomic independence  of  the  islands ;  and 
third,  it  would  provide  for  the  continued 
wise  management  of  a  valuable  natural 
resource  without  abridging  the  terms  of 
the  existing  treaty  obligation  of  the  U  S 
Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ( S.  2493 )  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  all 
jurisdiction  and  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
Pnbilof  Islands  to  the  State  of  Alaska; 
to  protect  the  rights  of  natives  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands;  and  for  other  purposes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2493 


These  provisions  demonstrate  that  a 
non-Federal  entity  can  assume  respon- 
sibilities for  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der treaty  provisions  that  such  an  entity 
^annot  be  a  party  to.  I  doubt,  however 
that  even  the  formal  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  signers  of  the  convention 
would  be  necessary  in  this  case,  for  under 
the  biU  I  am  introducing  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  retains  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  while  transferring  the  actual 
physical  management  of  the  object  of  the 
convention    to    the    State    under    his 
"supervision." 

There  is  a  second  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  transfer  of  the  islands  to 
State  jurisdiction.  Although  the  rationale 
for  administering  the  islands  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  is  that  the  herds, 
as  I  have  just  mentioned,  are  protected 
by  international  convention,  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  the  fur  seals  that  inhabit 
those  Islands  during  the  summer  months 
represent  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  the  Federal  Government 
usurping  a  State's  right  to  manage  and 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transfer  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
without  consideration  all  Jurisdiction  and  the 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Including  all 
property,  buildings  and  other  Improvements 
thereon.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  agreement  by  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  the  State  of  Alaska  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  car- 
rying out  all  agreements  and  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
the  Convention,  insofar  as  such  agreements 
and  obligations  involve  the  conserving, 
managing  and  protection  of  North  Pacific  fur 
seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands; 

(2)  That,  with  respect  to  employees  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins,  or  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
such  Islands,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  State  of  Alaska,  if  such  em- 
ployees are  thereafter  employed  by  the  State 
for  any  such  purposes,  shall  provide  such 
State  employees  employment  benefits  (in- 
cluding compensation  and  retirement)  at 
least  comparable  to  that  provided  them  bv 
the  United  States  for  such  employment. 

Sec.  2.  (ft)  Following  anv  transfer  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  the  State  of  Alaska  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  conserving,  man- 
aging, and  protecting  the  North  Pacific  fur 
seals  and  other  wildlife  on  the  Prlbllof  Is- 
lands in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  Convention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  authorized  (1)  to  take  and  cure 
fur  seal  skins  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands  when- 
ever it  determines  such  taking  and  curing 
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is  necessary  to  manage  the  fur  seal  herd,  or 
It  Is  Informed  by  the  United  States  that  such 
taking  and  curing  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention;  (2)  to  de- 
liver, on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  at 
its  direction,  to  authorized  agents  of  the 
parties  to  the  Convention  (other  than  the 
United  States)  such  fur  seal  skins  as  the 
parties  are  entitled  under  the  Convention; 
(3)  to  receive  or  retain  all  such  skins  to 
which  the  United  States  is  entitled  as  a 
party  to  the  Convention  and  to  dispose  of 
such  skins  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and  (4)  to  utilize  such  quanti- 
ties of  fur  seal  skins  taken  or  acquired  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
product  development  and  market  promotion, 
and  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  fur  seal  skins 
and  products  of  fur  seal  skins  taken  or  ac- 
quired by  the  State  pursuant  to  this  Act,  If 
such  skins  are  not  otherwise  required  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Convention. 
Proceeds  from  any  aforementioned  sale  shall 
be  utilized  by  the  State  of  Alaska  in  carry- 
ing out  the  obligations  Imposed  on  It  by  this 
Act  or  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
State  shall  determine. 

Sec.  3(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
or  In  any  transfer  made  pursuant  thereto 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing,  diminish- 
ing, or  affecting  in  any  way  the  obligations 
imposed  on  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
any  transfer  made  pursuant  thereto  shall  be 
construed  as  impairing,  diminishing,  or  af- 
fecting m  any  way  any  valid  rights  of  natives 
of  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  existing  on  the  date 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  conveyance  made  pursuant 
thereto,  the  United  States  retains  jurisdic- 
tion, concurrent  with  that  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  over  criminal  and  civil  matters  with 
respect  to  the  Prlbllof  Islands  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  the  Convention  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "take"  means  to  pursue,  hunt,  shoot, 
capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt  to  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  or  kill: 

(2)  "natives"  means  any  Indians.  Aleuts, 
or  Eskimos  who  permanently  reside  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands; 

(3)  "Prlbllof  Islands"  means  the  Islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  Walrus  and  Otter 
Islands,   and   Sea   Lion   Rock; 

(4) "Convention"  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals  signed  at  Washington  on  February 
9,  1957.  by  the  parties,  as  amended  by  the 
protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  October 
8.  1963.  by  the  parties;  and 

(5)  "Party"  or  "parties"  means  the  United 
States  of  America.  Canada.  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Sec.  6.  All  unexpended  funds  contained 
in,  or  earmarked  for.  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
fund,  established  pursuant  to  section  407 
of  the  Act  of  November  2.  1966  (80  Stat. 
1098) .  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  use  by  It  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal 
Act  of  1966,  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sions are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 


The  existing  cruise  law  contains  re- 
strictive provisions  in  section  613(c)  that 
prohibit  a  vessel  in  cruise  status  from 
carrying  one-way  passengers  or  cargo 
except  that  which  it  normally  could 
carry  in  its  regular  assigned  service,  and 
require  that  the  cruise  begin  and  end  on 
the  same  coast  as  that  to  which  the  ves- 
sel is  assigned  on  its  regular  service. 

These  limitations  were  initially  de- 
signed to  prevent  operators  on  a  cruise 
from  encroaching  on  another  passenger 
vessel  operator's  trade  route.  Since  the 
enactaient  of  the  original  cruise  law  in 
1961,  a  few  of  the  operators  have  been 
compelled  by  this  legislation  to  forgo 
bookings  of  passengers  and  offerings  of 
cargo  on  cruises  that  clearly  would  have 
been  noncompetitive  with  any  U.S. -flag 
service,  and  despite  the  fact  that  foreign- 
flag  passenger  operators  would  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  services  which  the 
American  carrier  is  denied  by  law. 

In  order  to  correct  this  inequity  to 
U.S.  flag  carriers,  and  to  place  cruise 
vessels  on  an  even  footing  with  foreign 
ships,  it  is  proposed  that  the  cruise  law 
be  amended  to  permit  the  U.S.-flag  pas- 
senger carriers  to  begin  and  end  cruises 
on  different  coasts,  and  to  carry  one-way 
passengers  on  routes  where  there  is  no 
U.S.-flag  service  or  where  the  U.S. -flag 
carrier  consents.  A  hypothetical  case  in 
point  could  be  drawn  from  the  following : 
A  U.S.-flag  steamship  company  re- 
ceived Maritime  Administration  ap- 
proval to  perform  an  eastbound  round- 
the-world  cruise  beginning  at  California, 
thence  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Florida,  Bermuda,  Ponta  Delgada,  Lis- 
bon. Casablanca,  Dakar,  Cape  Town.  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Hong  Kong.  Japan,  and 
San  Francisco  with  a  few  intermediate 
stops.  Under  existing  law  that  vessel 
would  not  be  permitted  to  carry  any  one- 
way passengers  from  California,  nor  em- 
bark passengers  at  Port  Everglades  to 
ports  en  route,  even  though  no  other 
U.S.-flag  operator  is  in  a  position  to.  nor 
offers,  a  competing  service. 

Other  limitations  upon  cruise  voyages 
provided  by  existing  law  would  remain 
unaffected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  2498)  to  amend  section 
613  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


S.  2498— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  U.S.  PASSENGER 
SHIP  CRUISING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  613  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 


S  2499— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REGULATE  MAXIMUM  INTER- 
EST RATES  CHARGED  BY  BANKS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Senator  Dodd.  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  the  maximum  rates  of  interest  which 
may  be  charged  by  federally  super\'ised 
banks. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  comes  at 
a  point  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  when  many  of  our  citizens 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
their  Government  to  protect  them  from 
the  loss  in  value  of  their  money. 

It  comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 


greatest  period  of  continuous  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  in  our  history,  a 
period  which  has  clearly  slowed  in  the 
past  few  months. 

It  comes,  in  a  very  specific  and  mean- 
ingful sense,  immediately  after  an  in- 
crease in  the  prime  rates  of  interest  set 
by  our  Nation's  banks,  an  increase  which 
brings  the  prime  rate  to  an  historic  high 
of  SV2  percent. 

This  latest  increase  in  the  interest 
charges  on  bank  loans  places  an  almost 
unbearable  pressure  upon  small  busi- 
nessmen, homeowners,  and  consumers, 
while  it  has  seemingly  little  effect^ 
slowing  the  demand  for  commercial  fi- 
nancing which  is  stoking  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  for  some  time 
now  I  have  been  trying  to  avoid  phrases 
like  "stoking  the  fires  of  inflation."  The 
words  sound  irresponsible  and  demagog- 
ic, appealing  to  fear  and  not  to  confi- 
dence. In  the  past,  when  I  have  voted  for 
and  supported  anti-infiationary  legisla- 
tion, I  have  tried  to  explain  my  votes  in 
the  most  dispassionate  of  terms.  I  did  so 
because  I  had  no  desire  to  add  a  single  bit 
of  support  to  the  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy which  has  been  so  strongly  evident 
In  the  securities  market,  the  continued 
investment  in  excess  plant  capacity,  and 
in  the  pricing  practices  of  some  of  our 
major  Industries. 

I  still  have  no  desire  to  add  support 
to  an  irrational  inflationary  psychology. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  has  now  come  for 
responsible  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
think  the  unthinkable  thoughts  and 
speak  the  unspeakable  words.  We  are 
close  to  the  point  of  no  return  and  we 
must  act  now  to  slave  off  a  potential  in- 
flation which  could  wipe  out  all  of  the 
gains  of  this  decade  and  more. 

It  is  not  enough  to  utter  pious  plati- 
tudes about  keeping  the  American  dol- 
lar sound,  or  about  how  the  strength  of 
the  American  economy  is  so  great  that 
it  can  afford  a  dose  of  uncontrolled  in- 
flation, or  about  how  we  have  so  learned 
the  lessons  of  the  1920's  and  the  1930's 
that  it  cannot  happen  here  again. 

Of  course,  we  may  have  simply  lost  our 
ability  to  see  the  facts  as  they  are.  We 
may  have  forgotten,  if  we  ever  really 
learned,  that  a  healthy  economy,  like  the 
tree  of  liberty  itself,  must  be  carefully 
and  continuaily  nurtured,  lest  it  wither 
away  and  die. 

But  I  retain  my  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  perceive  the  facts. 
What  are  the  facts? 
The  cost  of  living  is  accelerating  its 
upward  pace.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
net  real  personal  income  has  stopped 
growing  and  net  farm  income  is  declin- 
ing. The  stock  market  is  dropping  pre- 
cipitously. We  are  saving  less  money.  We 
are  engaged  in  an  expensive  war  which 
has  yet  to  show  meaningful  signs  of 
abating.  The  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  is  creeping  up.  Our  financial  and 
monetary  authorities,  without  exception, 
agree  on  the  danger  signals.  But  what  is 
our  response? 

If  we  are  industrial  corporations,  we 
are  building  new  capacity  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  are  going  to  need  it  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  more  expensive  then. 
If  we  are  producing  materials,  we  are 
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raisinsr  our  prices  in  the  hope  of  earning 
now  what  inflation  will  force  us  to  pay 
later.  If  we  are  employees  trying  to  meet 
rising  costs  on  a  flxed  income,  we  are 
demanding  higher  wages  to  cope  with  the 
inflation  which  is  already  here.  In  short 
as  a  people  we  have  entered  that  vicious 
circle  which  feeds  upon  itself,  and  pro- 
duces the  very  inflation  we  seek  to  escape 
Now,  if  we  are  talking  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  what  do  we  do?  Last 
^f".^,^  ""posed  a  surtax  upon  our  peo- 
ple, telling  them  that  its  principal  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  inflation  under  control 
Did  it  succeed?  Obviously  not.  What  Is 
the  response  of  the  Government  this  year 
to  taflation?  It  is  to  continue  the  surtax 
But  we  know  that  it  did  not  work  last 
year,  and  why  should  it  work  now' 

What  if  we  are  bankers,  concerned,  as 
bankers  legitimately  are,  with  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  inflation.  Why  obvi- 
ously, we  raise  interest  rates,  hoping  to 
reduce  borrowing  pressures,  if  we  are 
responsible,  and  increase  profits  if  we  are 
not.  To  be  sure,  bank  profits  did  increase 

«••     *^T,*^^  P^*'  y^*'"-  So  did  interest 
rates.  But  none  of  the  four  increases  in 
the  rate  levels  since  this  past  fail  appear 
to  have  had  any  effect  on  borrowing 
Quite  the  contrary.  Corporation  after 

.m^ii^^n'^l^^  '^^^  '^"^"S  to  pay  these 
unusually  high  interest  rates  to  buUd 
extra  capacity,  paying  the  loans  through 
mcreased  prices. 

And  it  was  with  this  experience  fresh 
m  mmd  that  the  bankers  of  our  coun- 
try 3  weeks  ago  raised  the  prime  rate  to 
8  2  percent,  an  unprecedented  high 

nnSLf  ^'  ^^-  President,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  just  what  the 
prime  rate  Is.  It  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe what  some  banks  charge  for  large 
commercial  loans  to  their  best,  and  most 
creditworthy  customers.  Small  business- 
men and  consumers  and  farmers  and 
personal  borrowers  pay  higher  rates  The 
effective  rate  paid  by  these  people,  after 
computmg  the  impact  of  compensating 
balances,  has  gone  to  weU  over  10  per- 
cent in  most  cases. 

Our  oflicials  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation  are  power- 
less to  act  dIrecUy  to  curb  this  rate  in- 
crease. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  even  consulted  by  the  banks  be- 
fore they  increased  their  rates. 
..  "^  bill  being  introduced  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  authority 
to  regulate  interest  rates.  Thus  our  fl- 
nancial  officials  would  be  able,  if  they 
thought  It  necessary,  to  reduce  the  rates 
bemg  charged  to  American  consumers 
and  businessmen. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
might  think  that  high  interest  rates  are 
desirable,  in  that  by  discouraging  more 
borrowing,  they  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
mg  demand  and  thus  halting  the  upward 
spiral  of  prices.  But  the  record  does  not 
bear  this  out. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  loans  by 
commercial  banks  have  increased  in 
every  month  but  one  since  the  latest 

iiT?o,?  XX?  u*"^^^  "^^^  increases  began 
last  fan.  Higher  rates  have  not  reduced 
borrowings. 

ir.^%  ^*l  ^^^^  ^^^  private  domestic 
tov^tment  hasr  increased  substantiaUy 
Higher  mterest  rates  have  not  reduced 
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the  investment  In  nonresidential  struc- 
tures nor  durable  equipment. 

We  find  that  personal  savings  have  de- 
creased while  personal  outlays  for  con- 
sumption continue  to  Increase.  Higher 
Interest  rates  have  not  slowed  down 
consumption. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  must  recognize  that  les- 
sons learned  in  the  past  need  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  present  problems.  Higher 
mterest  rates  are  not  a  surefire  cure  for 
inflation,  and.  indeed,  may  well  spur  it 
on.  I  would  hope  that  the  Board  would 
use  the  power  given  in  this  bill  to  regu- 
late rates  downward. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  close  by 
once  again  calling  upon  the  banks  of 
this  Nation  to  reduce  their  rates  volun- 
tanly,  and  thus  make  this  legislation  un- 
necessary. Only  through  full  cooperaUon 
by  the  financial  community  can  America 
most  effectively  respond  to  inflation  The 
banks  must  recognize  that  self-imposed 
restraint  is  clearly  in  their  own  interest 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  (3.  2499)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest which  may  be  charged  by  feder- 
ally supervised  banks,  introduced  by  Mr 
MclNTYRE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Randolph),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 
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S.  2503,  S.  2504,  AND  S.  2505— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  VETERANS'  BENE- 
FITS BILLS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  foUow- 
mg  my  appointment  to  the  new  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Legislation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I  made 
an  extensive  review  of  the  existing  bene- 
fits that  a  grateful  government  has  pro- 
vided for  those  who  have  served  in  its 
Armed  Forces  and  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  the  service  of  their 
country. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
various  veterans'  programs,  as  presently 
constituted,  are  fulfilling  in  large  meas- 
ure the  needs  of  those  who  have  served 
us  so  well. 

There  still  remain,  however,  a  few 
areas  in  which  additional  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  more  fully  meet 
this  Nation's  commitment  "to  care  for 
him  who  has  borne  the  battle." 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  three  bills  which  are 
designed  to  extend  and  Improve  the  bene- 
fits which  are  presently  provided  for  our 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

My  first  bill  proposes  a  modification 
of  existing  law  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  full  range  of  wartime  bene- 
fits to  a  very  deserving  group  of  VA 
beneficiaries. 

Enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  In 
1966  and  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  In  1967  have 
done  much  to  provide  a  measure  of  war- 
time benefits  to  those  veterans  who  have 
served  in  time  of  peace  but  under  war- 
time conditions. 


However,  there  Is  still  a  group  of  an 
proximately    6,000   peacetime   veterans 
who— because  they  were  disabled  In  the 
performance    of    extrahazardous    dutv 
during   peacetime— are   entitled   to  be 
paid  disability  compensation  at  the  war 
time  rate  but  who  are  not  entitled  to 
other  wartime  benefits.  For  example  the 
1,071  veterans  who  were  wounded  in  ac- 
tlon  in  Vietnam  between  January  i  igei 
and  August  3.  1969,  are  entitled  to  war-' 
time  rates  for  their  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities,  but  are  not  presently  eligible 
for  such  wartime  benefits  as  the  $i  600 
automobile  grant  for  the  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  an  extremity  due  to  Injury  occur- 
ring prior  to  August  4.  1964,  or  to  non- 
service-connected    pension    benefits    if 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  honorably 
discharged  before  that  date. 

These  men  gave  of  themselves  in  the 
same  extraordinary  military  effort  and 
sacrifice,  showed  the  same  skill,  firmness 
and  courage  as  that  displayed  by  the 
troops  who  served  on  or  after  August 
4,  and  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
a  peacetime  veteran  who  became  dis- 
abled m  the  performance  of  extrahaz- 
ardous duty  under  wartime  conditions 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
provided  for  war  veterans  who  became 
disabled  under  simUar  circumstances 

I  believe  that  in  the  American  spirit  of 
falrplay,  equal  treatment  should  be  ac- 
corded these  deserving  veterans,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  bUl  I  introduce  today 
would  provide  the  full  range  of  wartime 
benefits  for  them. 

The  second  bill  would  extend  eligibility 
for  payment  of  dependency  allowance  to 
all  eligible  veterans  with  compensable 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Under  existing  law.  a  veteran  who  has 
a  service-connected  disability  rated  50 
percent  or  more  Is  entitled  to  additional 
compensation  for  his  wife,  his  children 
and  his  dependent  parents. 

Veterans  rated  10  through  40  percent 
disabled  are  not,  however,  entitled  to 
any  additional  payments  for  their  de- 
pendents. 

A  veteran  rated  50  percent  who  has  a 
wife  and  three  children  receives  $156 
a  month  while  a  veteran  with  a  40-per- 
cent disability  who  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  dependents,  receives  only  $89. 

This    is    highly    unreasonable    since 
many  disabilities  rated  10  through  40 
percent  for  compensation  purposes  re- 
fiect  a  high  degree  of  Industrial  impair- 
ment. Some  of  the  disabilities  rated  at 
40  percent  include  amputations,  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  muscle  damage,  and  severe 
symptoms  associated  with  diseases  cov- 
ering aU  systems  of  the  body.  Any  of 
these  conditions  can  place  the  veteran 
in  the  seriously  disabled  class  where  his 
industrial  capacity  is  adversely  affected. 
This  second  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day would  assist  these  veterans  in  over- 
coming     their     Industrial     handicaps 
through  the  payment  of  an  additional 
allowance  for  their  dependents. 

The  third  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
wouli  authorize  an  annual  clothing  al- 
lowance of  $300  to  veterans  who,  because 
of  service-connected  dlsabUlties,  must 
wear  prosthetic  appliances  which  tend 
to  wear  out  or  bear  their  clothing. 
The  proposal  expressed  in  this  bill, 
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Mr.  President,  is  a  matter  of  special  im- 
portance to  amputee  veterans,  for  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  wearing  of  artificial  limbs 
hastens  the  wearing  out  process  of  their 
clothing.  I  think  It  only  fair  and  rea- 
sonable that  these  veterans  be  furnished 
a  clothing  allowance  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  of  this  deserving  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2503 
K  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  full  wartime  bene- 
fits for  extrahazardoiis  duty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
veteran  entitled  to  compensation  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chaper  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Oode,  payable  at  the  wartime  rate  un- 
der section  336  of  such  title,  shall  hereafter 
be  entitled.  If  otherwise  eligible,  to  any  bene- 
fit under  such  title  which,  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  was  available 
only  to  a  veteran  entitled  to  compensation 
under  subchapter  n  of  such  chapter. 

S.  2504 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  veterans  with  disabil- 
ity rated  less  than  50  per  centum  shall 
receive  additional  compensation  for 
dependents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
315  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§315.  Additional  compensation  for  depend- 
ents 

"Any  veteran  entitled  to  compensation  at 
the  rates  provided  In  section  314  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  to  additional  compensation 
for  dependents  In  the  following  monthly 
amounts : 

"(1)  If  and  wbUe  rated  totally  disabled 
and — 

"(A)  has  a  wife  but  no  child  living,  $25: 

"(B)  has  a  wife  and  one  child  living,  $43; 

"(C)  has  a  wife  and  two  children  living, 
S55: 

"(D)  has  a  wife  and  three  or  more  children 
living,  $68  (plus  $13  for  each  living  child  in 
excess  of  three); 

"(E)  has  no  wife  but  one  child  living,  $17; 

"(F)  has  no  wife  but  two  children  living, 
S30; 

"(G)  has  no  wife  but  three  or  more  chil- 
dren living,  $43  (plus  $13  for  each  child  in 
excess  of  three) ; 

"(H)  has  a  mother  or  father,  either  or  both 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  then,  in 
addition  to  the  above  amounts.  $21  for  each 
parent  so  dependent;  and 

"(I)  notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  monthly  amount  pay- 
able on  account  of  each  child  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  who  Is 
pursuing  a  course  of  Instruction  at  an  ap- 
proved educational  institution  shall  be  HO 
for  a  totally  disabled  veteran  and  propor- 
tionate amounts  for  partially  disabled  vet- 
erans In  accordance,  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  If  and  whUe  rated  partially  disabled 


In  an  amount  having  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  as  the  de- 
gree of  his  disability  bears  to  total  disability. 
The  amounts  payable  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward  to 
the  nearest  dollar,  counting  50  cents  and 
over  as  a  whole  dollar." 

Sec.  2.  The  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  payable  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  following  tl^e 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  2505 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  provide  an  annual  clothing  allow- 
ance to  certain  veterans  who,  because  of 
a  service-connected  disability,  wear  a  pros- 
thetic appliance  or  appliances  which  tends 
to  wear  out  or  tear  their  clothing 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  361.  Clothing  allowance 

"The  Administrator  shall  pay  a  clothing 
allowance  of  $300  per  year  to  each  veteran 
who,  because  of  a  disability  which  is  com- 
pensable under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
wears  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  the  Administrator  determines  tends 
to  wear  out  or  tear  the  clothing  of  such  vet- 
eran." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  11  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"361.  Clothing  allowance." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION ESTABLISHING  AN  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  FED- 
ERAL RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
on  May  10,  1869,  that  the  final  spike  was 
driven  at  Promontory,  Utah,  uniting  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sectors  of  the 
United  States — furthering  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  markets  and  provid- 
ing a  transcontinental  means  of  travel 
for  the  people.  Well,  today  the  West  is 
no  longer  wild,  the  railroad  is  no  longer 
the  only  metms  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion, and  people  are  no  longer  cheering 
over  any  link  in  the  chain  of  rail.  The 
fact  is  that  the  railroads  still  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry in  transporting  goods  throughout 
the  Nation,  but  as  a  means  of  passenger 
service,  the  railroads  are  in  a  deplorable 
state.  Barely  able  to  support  passenger 
service  with  the  profits  from  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  railroads  are  being  forced 
to  continue  offering  passenger  service  in 
most  of  the  lines  in  the  Nation. 

The  dilemma  is  this:  railroad  travel  Is 
a  valuable  means  of  travel  and  is  being 
forced  to  be  maintained  as  a  public  serv- 
ice, but  the  decline  in  use  and  service 
hardly  warrant  system  maintenance. 
Even  though  trains  are  no  longer  a  com- 
fortable means  of  travel,  they  are  not 
necessarily  reliable,  and  are  poorly  trav- 
eled, drawing  a  causal  relation  among 
the  conditions  seems  futile,  as  it  seems 
one  problem  has  simply  been  added  to 
another.  But  the  consequences  are 
clear — passengers  are  not  choosing  the 
train  as  a  means  of  travel  when  com- 


petitive means  are  comparable  in  con- 
venience and  price,  and  the  railroads  are 
not  offering  a  good  ride  to  their 
customers. 

Presently  the  railroad  industry  is  one 
of  the  few  still  existing  govemmentally 
protected  monopolies.  In  return  for  the 
monopoly  position  and  in  repayment  for 
the  land  the  Government  provided  at  the 
time  the  railroads  were  built,  the  rail- 
roads are  being  required  to  perform  serv- 
ices to  the  public  which  are  useful,  even 
though  unprofitable.  Federal  policy,  al- 
though requiring  a  minimal  number  of 
passenger  runs  be  maintained,  is  ac- 
tually discouraging  the  discontinuance 
of  passenger  service  in  that  it  does  not 
require  the  rails  furnish  a  quality  of 
service  high  enough  to  encourage  travel- 
ers, nor  does  it  stimulate  profits  for  the 
industry.] 

It  has  been  noted  that  while  the  Na- 
tion is  willing  to  spend  $35  million  per 
mile  to  construct  Government-subsidized 
highways,  the  only  assistance  given  rail 
lines  which  could  carry  the  equivalent 
of  20  lanes  of  traffic — and  just  might  do 
it  if  service  were  up  to  par — is  a  re- 
minder that  passenger  coaches  must  con- 
tinue operating.  With  the  highways  and 
airports  becoming  ever  more  crowded, 
however,  and  with  rail  transportation 
having  the  potential  for  a  fast,  conven- 
ient, and  relaxing  way  to  travel,  it  seems 
a  more  appropriate  Federal  policy  to- 
ward the  railroads  might  be  developed 
to  encourage  improved  rail  service. 

In  approaching  a  policy  change,  it 
must  be  realized  that  deciding  the  need 
for  passenger  service  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  industry 
is  presently  losing  money  on  its  pas- 
senger rims,  but  it  may  be  one  of  whether 
or  not  the  railroads  would  be  losing 
money  if  adequate  passenger  service  were 
provided.  Evaluation  of  the  number  of 
people  using  railroads  for  travel  cannot 
be  easily  made  either,  for  calculations 
need  to  take  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  use  rail  service 
were  it  upgraded — in  speed,  comfort,  and 
courtesy. 

Therefore,  I  offer  for  introduction  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  establishment 
of  an  advisory  commission  to  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  property  and 
equipment  for.  and  the  operation  of. 
railroad  passenger  service  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution vrill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection  the  joint 
resolution  mil  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  129)  to 
establish  an  advisory  commission  to  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  property  and 
equipment  for,  and  the  operation  of.  rail- 
road passenger  service  by  the  Federal 
Government,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  129 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMMSION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Commission  on  Federal  Railroad 
Passenger  Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Commission")  which  shall  be  composed 
or  Hfteen  members  as  follows : 

(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate- 

(2)  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  Nine  appointed  by  the  President  from 
■mong  persons  who  are  well  qualified  by 
training  or  experience  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  who  represent 
railroad  management,  railroad  labor,  and  the 
general  public. 

ni'V»^^L'*''*°'=y  "^  *^«  Commission  shSl 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chalr- 
memberf.  "  ""'"  '^^''*""*"  ''°"'  "»°"K  Us 

shin*o„^!ilJ  members  of  the  Commission 
Shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

duties  of  the  commission 

fuu'fnH  J°*  w"  '^o'n'nlsslon  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation  for 

respect"?^  °""*""^ '''°'"'"^"^*"°'«  ^"h 

(1)  *Kat  property  and  equipment  of  the 
Nations  railroads  should  the  Federal  Oov! 
ernment  acquire  In  order  to  operate  a  Na- 
tional railroad  passenger  service 

ertv^Lrt^^**?*  '"*^"*  °'  acquiring  such  prop- 
erty  and  equipment:  »-    *- 

mint  .T^**  additional  property  and  equip- 
ment. If  any.  would  be  needed:  and 

(4)  the  best  means  of  operating  such  serv- 
1?;.^^  v,^*"^  ^*'*"*  ^°  ^^i<='^  such  operation 
should  be  carried  out.  In  order  to  provide  an 

svs'tim*  JV,!'°^.  P^"'''^'''  transportation 
system  to  the  extent  needed  In  the  Nation 

(b)   The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 

rl^^lVA    ^''''«'°  '^*'  Congress  a  report  with 

nn?^  .      i"  ^"^'"S^  ^'^'^  recomm^dations 

^.nnlf  k""^"  °"*  y^*""  ^"^r  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  fully  organized. 

POWERS     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
fh.?,*^  .°'  '-?"^''S  °"*  ^^^  provisions  of 
^^iJ»  J;'"^*'"""°"-  ^°^'^  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 

^rJ.tT  ^  **  Commission,  subcwnmittee. 
tho^t^  tf  deems  advisable.  Any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 

or  m/n,'h  '  ?°'«'"*«^*°n-  o'  any  subco^ittef 
or  member  thereof. 

^1^1  ^^''^  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  e.xecutive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, u  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
«nn  ?'^1  °^^''*  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 

res"rut?o"n'.  "'    ^""^"°"^    -'^^    »^^^    j'^^ 

aJm.^K*'^^''i  *°  ^""^'^  ""^^  ^"d  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Comnii4lon.  the 

of  tTrT/°s  *TT*^?"i  '^^"'l  ^°  ^^^  provisions 
«n^.  !  ^-  ^"''"^  S**t«s  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
SI  ^nH  'IK''^  *°  ^^'^  provisions  of  chapter 
tLlfJ''.^''^^^'"  ^"  °^  "^^^Pt"  53  of  such 
lni.H  ,^""^  '°  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power- 

of*iuch\tf^*"*  ^"'*  '^""''^^  compensation 
2r?  and  P"*°"°«l  «  he  deems  neces- 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for 
individuals. 
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COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  in  his  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Conunisslon. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $—  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

EXPENSES    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution. 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  report. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.   364 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr. 
Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bUl  (S.  364)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  equal  rank  and  years  of  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   740 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA).  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr. 
ALLEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  740)  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1632 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bUl  (S.  1632  j  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1683 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia     Mr 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 


(Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1685)  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1967 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Bellmon)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S 
1967)  to  supplement  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
fair  competitive  practices  in  the  termi- 
nation of  franchise  agreements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2004 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  cosponsorship  of  S.  2004  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  request  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2004)  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plications for  renewal  of  broadcast 
licenses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2257 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy and  Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2257)  to  provide 
for  conserving  surface  waters;  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  resources; 
to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind  erosion, 
and  contribute  to  food  control;  to  con- 
tribute to  improved  water  quality  and  re- 
duce stream  sedimentation;  to  contribute 
to  improved  subsurface  moisture:  to  re- 
duce acres  of  new  land  coming  into  pro- 
duction and  to  retire  lands  now  in  agri- 
cultural production;  to  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  to 
promote  comprehensive  and  total  water 
management  planning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    23S5 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  commission  to  make  a 
study  and  report  with  respect  to  freight 
rates. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2360 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2360) 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand 
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Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    2372 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2372)  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  fimds  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2446 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2446)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
special  assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  laboratory  animal  research  facilities; 
to  establish  further  standards  for  the 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals  in  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  fi'om  the  United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  with  the  development  of 
methods  of  minimizing  pain  and  discom- 
fort of  laboratorj'  animals  used  in  bio- 
medical activities:  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2458    AND    S.    2459 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  » ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  their  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bills  (S. 
2458  and  S.  2459)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasi- 
bility investigation  of  certain  water  re- 
source development  proposals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2470 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2470)  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
elderly  persons  to  exchange  food  stamps 
under  certain  circumstances  for  meals 
prepared  and  served  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  and  amendment  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  when  he  submit- 
ted the  amendment  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.  > 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1970 

AMENDMENT   NO.    54 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely: 

On  page  23  at  the  end  of  line  19  add  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  also  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  11612. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  and  amendment  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  when  he  submit- 
ted the  amendment  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


Shriver  of  the  committee  staff  room 
3308.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  exten- 
sion 7464. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Donald  E.  Walter,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  L. 
Shaheen. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  July  3,  1969,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nom- 
ination, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1970— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   53 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  submitted  amendments  Nos.  50,  51. 
and  52  to  S.  1832,  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendments 
to  S.  1832.  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
hold  hearings  on  July  9  and  10  on  the 
following  bills  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  property:  S.  406,  S.  1366. 
S.  1632.  S.  1718.  S.  2114.  S.  2170,  and  S. 
2210. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
will  be  conducted  by  a  special  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  consisting  of  Senators 
Lee  Metcalf,  Edward  J.  Gurney,  and 
James  B.  Allen. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  should  contact  Mr.  Glenn 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  July 
8,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nominations: 

Joseph  O  Rogers.  Jr  ,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Klyde 
Robinson. 

William  L.  Martin.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  O  Doyle 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hruska) 
and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  PROGRAM  RESTORATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  announce  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  July  17 
on  S.  2315,  a  measure  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to 
restore  the  popular  Golden  Eagle  pro- 
gram for  admission  to  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  areas. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  10  o'clock  in 
committee  room  3110.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate,  or 
other  interested  person,  is  invited  to  par- 
ticipate and  should  inform  the  commit- 
tee of  his  wish  to  do  so. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  the  Land  and  Water  Conser\'atlon 
Fund  Act  established  a  uniform  system 
of  admission  and  user  fees  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  for  assistance  to  the 
States  for  their  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams and  for  acquisition  of  additional 
Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas.  An  an- 
nual fee  of  not  more  than  $7  was  au- 
thorized which  would  admit  the  payer  to 
all  Federal  recreation  areas  during  the 
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3^0  ^**  "^^  ^^  number  more  than 

This  provision  for  payment  of  a  single 

^iJ^\'^.v5°S.^^"^^^  admission  ^ 

tne  90th  Congress  we  enacted  Public  Law 
90-401,  which  provided  additional  sources 
Si'^^hf  «  ^°'  the  fund.  An  amendmeS 
°y  the  House  abolished  the  program 
forthwith,  but  in  conference  we  we°e^S" 
to  get  a  year's  extension  for  the  oroeram 
°^  "?"i,March  31.  1970.  This  is  S^' 
in  which  the  1968  amendment  to  the  fund 
act  was  enacted.  S.  2315  would  repeal  the 
provision  by  which  the  Golden  EaSe  pro- 
gram goes  out  of  existence  next  year 
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was  not  fiscally  Irresponsible.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  simply  an  exercise  of  com- 
monsense. 


June  26,  1969 


NOTICE  OP  RESCHEDULING 
OP  HEARING 
Mr.   EASTLAND.   Mr.    President     the 

cm-il.^f'ir^  °'  .'^^  S«"»te  internal  Se! 
curity  Subcommittee  on  bill  s    1988  in 

Knt?m'T  <?''••  :r«^Mo-  to' amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  pro- 
hibit certam  obstructive  acts  and  prac- 

iSe  o?^p  nS*''^^^"^  *^  *^«  conven. 
lence  ofthe  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  rescheduled  for  3  p.m..  Sday 

oZe'-BZZT.  ''''  °'  ^'^  ^^"  «^-^^ 
tH!^''"fu^^  "^"^  include,  among  otEirs 

i^onard.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  CivU  Rights  Divisioir 


THE  SURTAX 

see'Ss  ^^"L^-  ^'^    P^«"dent.  there 

M^Sbe«  ^L^  ^^*f  °"  ^^^  P^'-t  Of  some 

S«l  fnr  f  f"f?^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  is  ex- 
tended for  a  full  year  right  now    this 

SrS''?/°n''°^"  ^"  ^^^^'^  ««■  hav- 
ing   been    fiscally    irresponsible     What 

ls°th.l1^''''  ^°  "°^  ^^"^  to  uiiderstand 
30th  of  ^fn'  ''  T^'""^  "^^^'^  about  the 
c?rne3  "Sf.  f  ^'  *"  "'^  ^"''tax  is  con- 
cerned The  Senate  proved  that  yester- 
day when  It  extended  the  existing  with- 
holding  tax  rate  by  1  month. 

«J'  ^°/.°"e'  am  quite  willing  for  the 

be  SiS";  '"''  withholdiS  rates  to 
oe  contmued  for  a  period  up  to  90  davc 
so  that  any  proposal  to  extend  the  sS- 
charge  can  be  considered  simultan^SSy 
wito  comprehensive  tax  reform  S? 
K^  ^S^  repeated  assertions  in  the  othS 
?iy«^^**  r'°™  legislation  Will  iJ  on 

poi^i^7ala^?rJVa"M 

If  the  people  of  this  country  are  ^nint, 
to  get  the  reform  legislaS^tS  S 

S  U^i'S'v^  "^'i^'^  ^^^^  /et  t?i' 
year,  it  will  have  to  be  a  part  of  a  l«ri<:ia 

^x  ?eto^'  ^^'  includefcompr'eS;; 
Se  s^t^  r^^^  T"^  ^  extension  of 
sion  hfii  f=  ^^"^'"^y  If  a  surtax  exten- 
sion  bUl  IS  sent  over  to  the  SenatP    it 

ZTJ^^r  V°*  that'it^Xj'ui 

tocit?hrw?trit'"^^°^^^^^°""^^" 

mfusTX^tSe'^i^Z  ^elTr^o^ 
untU  such  time  as  the  surtax'^an^  rSoZ 
legislation  can  be  considerd  togethe?  w2 
have  already  applied  those  r^^  to' thi 
present  situation.  What  weTI?e  doni 


RACKETEERING  INFILTRATION  OF 
LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18  1969.  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  I  intro- 

ilir'itoiS^^'  '^^  C°^Pt  Organizations 
Act  of  1969.  s.  1861  has  been  the  subject 
of  testimony  in  hearings  held  June  3  and 
,-.,^^'stant  Attorney  General  Will 
WUson.  in  his  prepared  statement  pre- 
sented on  June  3.  categorized  S.  1861  as 
an  "mnovative  approach  to  the  problem 
of  racketeer  infiltration  of  legitimate 
business."  and  stated: 

We  are  in  accord  with  Its  objectives. 

He  further  Stated: 

We  have  organized  a  task  force  in  the  De- 
to^TbU*  ^  ^*^®  '"^  intensive  examination 

We  are  now  awaiting  the  results  of 
this  examination,  and  although  we 
anticipate  some  revision  of  the  bUl  as  a 
result,  the  primary  features  of  S.  1861 
will  probably  be  retained. 

An  article  in  today's  New  York  Times 

^nt^^^  ^f'■  •!?'^*^y  '^^  type  of  organized 
crime  activities  that  could  be  investi- 
gated. 

r.^u^  ^^i*"'®.  ^^^^  ^acts  that  make 
possible  the  inference  that  a  Mafia- 
controlled  sales  agency  by  unknown 
pressures  negotiated  "an  unusual,  un- 
cancellable  10-year  contract"  with  a 
New  Jersey  detergent  manufacturing 
concern.  The  facts  stated  in  the  articll 
permit  a  possible  conclusion  that  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  this 
sales  contract  and  a  number  of  murders 
01  A.  &  P.  store  employees  and  instances 
of  arson  at  A .  &  p.  stores. 

The  contract  was  obtained  by  "big 
promises  of  sales."  The  detergent  manu- 
facturer apparently  exercised  less  than 
the  usual  control  of  the  sales  agency  In 
at  least  one  of  the  murders-of  '  an 
tl  u  manager  who  had  identified  one 
who  had  attempted  to  bum  his  store- 
there  purportedly  was  a  definite  link  be- 
tween the  attempted  arson  at  the  store 
and  an  effort  to  get  the  manufacturer  to 
stock  a  detergent. 

hJl,^^°^J  P'"^^^  °^  *^«  inferences  raised 
by  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times  is 
forthcommg.    and    knowledge    can    be 
shown  Of  the  Mafia  actions  of  violence  in 
efforts  to  sell  the  manufacturer's  deter- 
gent, not  only  would  those  responsible  for 
th^e  crunes  be  subject  to  imprisonment 
and  fine  under  a  bill  such  as  S.  1861  but 
also  those  Involved  in  the  criminal  ac- 
tions could  be  required  to  give  up  under 
comparable  civil  provisions,  their  prop- 
erty interests  in  the  concerns  engaged  in 
violations,  and  the  responsible  individ- 
uals could  be  prevented  from  returning 
to  the  worid  of  business  to  practice  their 
rapacious  and  murderous  trade  practices 
on  law-abidmg  businessmen 

.Pn^th^a?*^^^"!;  ^  ^^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  prmted  in  the  Record,  in  order  that 
mformation  concerning  this  monstrous 
and  murderous  invasion  of  our  business 
community  might  receive  as  widespread 
circulation  as  possible.  The  citizens  of 


America  must  become  aware  of  the 
threat  to  legitimate  operation  of  business 
presented  by  these  criminal  elements  s 
1861  would,  in  large  measure,  allow  fuii 
and  just  punishment  of  these  criminals 
and  remove  them  from  the  business  com- 
munity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Detergent  Maker's  Relationship  to  Mafia 
Sales  Agency  Outlined 
(By  Michael  Stern) 
A     'very   friendly"   but   economically   dis- 
appointing relationship  between  a  New  Jer 
sey  detergents  manufacturer  and  a  Mafia- 
controlled  sales  agency  is  revealed  In  a  Water- 

n7w  V?rk  xlmlr  '"""""''P'  °^***"*''*  •'y  ^h« 
The  sales  agency  is  suspected  by  the  Queens 
County  District  Attorney  of  mounting  a  cam- 
paign  of  murder,  arson  and  terror  against  the 
A.  &  P.  food  chain. 

The  transcript  records  sworn  testimonv 
M  t^t^/^*  commission  last  year  by  Nathan 
nl  ^\  president  of  the  North  American 
Chemical  Corporation  of  Paterson.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  a  detergent  sold  chiefly 

!?o  l"?*.™^'''***  ^°'"  packaging  under  the 
markets'  own  labels. 

nnh},?  K  ^?*"'*  "^"^  ^°°'^^  "^'^  '^e'er  made 
public  by  the  commission,  the  testimony  de- 
scribes in  detail  how  Best  Sales  Company 

M«^flf  «t***'l''^  '""  ^^  **^«  'a*«  New  Jersey 
Mafia  figure  Eugene  J.   (Gene)    Catena  got 

^tty'iJlf^t''  ""^""""able  10-year  contract 
with  North  American  by  promising  big  or- 
ders for  its  product,  but  brought  in  little 
business  and  finally  let  the  corporation  buy 
out  the  contract  after  two  years 

Mr.  Sobol's  testimony  sheds  new  light  on 
heretofore  unexplained  conversations  re- 
corded by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 

th^'^H  t'^^^*"  ^*^^"*  ^"<^  a  Nat  Sobol  about 
the  detergent  business  and  between  Catena 
and  a  Prank  Palmlert  about  the  A  &  P  p  b  I 
f^^o")^^'^^  °^  ^^"^^  discussions  were  part  of 
the  2,000  pages  of  bugged  underworld  conver- 
sations that  were  made  public  the  week  be- 
fore  lajst  when  they  were  filed  in  Newark 
Federal  Court, 
-nie  testimony  also  helps  to  fill  out  the 

nViJin  f°?f.'*^  P"=*"'^  sketched  by  Queens 
District  Attorney  Thomas  J.  Mackell  on 
June  12  when  he  announced  the  Indictment 
of  a  20-year-old  porter  for  allegedly  setting 
fire  to  an  A.  &  p.  warehouse  In  the  Ridee- 
wood  section.  ^ 

At  that  time  Mr.  Mackell  said  he  believed 
that  the  Rldgewood  fire,  the  murder  of  two 
=\;h  »»r  ^*^''!.  "managers  and  15  other  fires 
and  attempted  arsons  in  A.  &  p.  properties  all 
were  part  of  an  attempt  by  the  Catena-con- 
trolled sales  agency  to  force  the  food  chain 
to  buy  a  detergent  that  A.  &  p.  had  tested 
and  rejected  because  it  did  not  meet  its 
standards. 


investigation  extended 
The  Queens  County  grand  jury  that  hand- 
t  mR  ^^f  indictment  against  the  porter  has 
had  its  life  extended  and  is  continuing  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  four-year-long  string  of  at- 
*^  4  ?^  ^  ^  ^-  properties  and  employes 
F.B.I,  agents  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
also  are  working  on  the  case,  but  bureau 
chiefs  in  both  states  refused  to  discuss  their 
inquiries. 

When  Mr.  Mackell  announced  the  indict- 
ment he  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  deter- 
gent company,  explaining  that  no  charge  had 
been  made  against  the  concern. 

North  American  Chemical's  name  was  dis- 
closed in  response  to  a  reporters  questions 
last  week  when  A.  &  P.  conducted  its  annual 
stockholders  meeting  in  Horseheads.  N  Y  a 
suburb  of  Elmlra.  Other  information  was  ob- 
tained from  businessmen,  credit  agencies  and 
law-enforcement  officers  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 
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According  to  Mr.  Sobol's  testimony  before 
the  Waterfront  Commission,  he  got  to  know 
Catena  through  a  long-time  friend  and  part- 
time  associate,  Prank  Palmlerl.  He  Identified 
Mr.  Palmlerl  as  a  teacher  In  Saddle  River,  an 
affluent  Bergen  County  community,  but  In- 
quiries at  the  town's  public  and  private 
schools  show  that  no  one  of  that  name  ever 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  there. 

Mr.  Sobol  said  he  had  told  Mr.  Palmlerl 
that  he  was  looking  for  agents  to  sell  his 
company's  products  and  that  Mr.  Palmlerl 
had  put  him  In  touch  with  Catena,  president 
of  the  Best  Sales  Company. 

NO  cancellation  clause 

Although  North  American's  usual  contract 
with  a  sales  agent  or  broker  had  a  30-day 
or  90-day  cancellation  clause,  Mr.  Sobol  said 
that  Catena  refused  such  terms  and  de- 
manded a  non-cancellable  10-year-long  agree- 
ment. "I  had  to  do  It,"  Mr.  Sobol  said.  "That 
was  the  only  way  he  would  do  it,  he  wanted 
a  solid  contract." 

Mr.  Sobol  said  he  had  a  cordial  relation- 
ship with  Catena,  went  out  with  him  and  had 
lunches  with  him.  "Very  frankly,  we  were 
very  friendly  with  Gene  Catena,"  he  said. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  a  lot  of  him, 
I  really  liked  him.  Because  he  wasn't — he 
wasn't  a  pusher,  he  was  very  pleasant." 

But  later  In  the  interview  a  different  pic- 
ture of  the  relationship  emerged  in  these 
questions  by  a  commission  counsel  and  Mr 
Sobol's  answers: 

Q  What  made  you  sign  a  10-year  contract 
something  so  binding? 

A.  Big  promises. 

Q.  Of  what,  sir? 

A.  Sales. 

Q.  And  those  promises  never  materialized? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  yet  you  let  It  go  another  year  or 
so  without  trying  to  .  .  .? 

A.  We  had  discussions. 

Q.  What  were  those  discussions? 

A.  I  had  to  keep  It  on  a  lighter  vein  be- 
cause he  got  real  mad  at  one  time  I  pushed 
him. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  got  real  mad,  why  didn't 
you  tell  him:  "Look.  Put  up  or  shut  up."  Be- 
cause you  were  afraid  of  any  connections  he 
might  have  had?  Did  he  ever  push  his  con- 
nections on  you? 

A.  No,  it  wasn't  that.  He  said,  "You  Just 
cover  your  accounts  and  we  will  run  our  busi- 
ness our  way."  And  when  I  saw  he  got  upset 
I  just  dropped  It. 

In  another  exchange  about  the  relation- 
ship, the  questions  and  Mr.  Sobol's  answers 
went  this  way: 

Q.  To  whom  did  Best  Sales  make  most  all 
or  all  their  sales  pitches  for  you? 

A.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  even  know. 
We  worked  all  the  accounts  ourselves  and  at 
one  point,  when  I  asked  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  wanted  to  know,  as  brokers,  what 
they  were  doing,  I  was  told  that's  their  busi- 
ness; he  said:  "That's  my  business  and  we 
are  running  a  brokerage  and  we  don't  have 
•-o  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

Q.  Gene  Catena? 

A.  That's  right.  We  Just  dropped  the  damn 
thing,  we  dropped  the  discussion  at  the 
time  and  then  it  was  a  matter  of  Just,  you 
know,  like  waiting  or  what  have  you. 

PRICE    not    disclosed 

Mr.  Sobol  said  the  contract  finally  was  can- 
celed at  the  suggestion  of  Catena,  who  had 
become  HI  and  wanted  to  retire.  He  said  North 
American  was  permitted  to  buy  out  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  agreement,  but  he  did 
not  disclose  the  price. 

Asked  if  he  knew  Catena's  brother.  Gerardo 
(Jerry)  Catena.  Mr.  Sobol  said  no.  Jerry  Ca- 
tena has  been  Identified  by  law-enforcement 
officials  as  a  major  Mafia  chieftain  and  the 
heir  to  the  New  Jersey  enterprises  of  the  late 
Mafia  kingpin  Vito  Genovese. 

Gene  Catena  was  known  to  law-enforce- 


ment agencies  chiefly  as  a  principal  in  Mafla 
gambling  operations. 

Mr.  Sobol  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment on  his  testimony  or  on  any  aspect  of 
the  A.  &  P.  investigation  despite  repeated  tele- 
phone calls  and  a  visit  to  his  company's  five- 
story  plant  and  offices  at  Putnam  and  Mercer 
Streets  in  Paterson.  Through  his  secretary 
he  said  he  would  not  make  himself  available 
for  comment  or  an  Interview. 

"Mr.  Sobol's  brother.  Dr.  Saul  O.  Sobol  of 
Newark,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  North  American  Chemical.  He  also 
refused  to  discuss  the  corporation's  affairs, 
said  his  title  was  "honorary."  and  referred 
all  Inquiries  to  his  brother,  Nathan. 

INCOME   OF    S54    MILLION 

From  other  sources  It  was  learned  that 
the  concern's  modest  looking  plant  in  a 
Negro  section  of  Paterson  is  headquarters  of 
a  $4-mllllon-a-year  business.  It  has  70  em- 
ployes; a  subsidiary.  NAC  Trucking  Com- 
pany, that  operates  a  fleet  of  nine  trucks;  an 
affiliate.  North  American  Holding  Corpora- 
tion, which  controls  the  chemical  concern's 
real  estate;  a  branch  plant  at  Franklin  and 
Keen  Streets  in  Paterson  that  Includes  a 
railroad  siding,  and  other  assets. 

The  company,  which  enjoys  a  good  credit 
rating,  makes  detergents  for  clothes  and 
dishwashing  machines.  The  products  are 
sold  to  chain  stores,  supermarkets  and  de- 
partment stores  and  reach  the  public  under 
whatever  houses  labels  the  stores  put  on 
them. 

NOT  IN  TELEPHONE  BOOK 

The  Best  Sales  Company's  operations  have 
proved  more  difficult  to  trace.  District  At- 
torney Mackell  stated  that  the  company 
went  out  of  business  In  1967.  Although  It 
operated  out  of  Newark.  It  was  not  listed  In 
telephone  or  business  directories  there  and 
apparently  paid  no  bills  under  the  Best  Sales 
name. 

Mr.  Sobol  told  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion that  Catena's  company  was  agent  for 
several  products  besides  his  own  and  sold 
them  to  all  the  major  supermarket  chains. 

The  commission  Is  a  blstate  agency  es- 
tablished by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
fight  crime  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  with  the 
Governor  of  each  state  appointing  one  mem- 
ber. The  New  York  member  Is  Joseph  Kaltz 
of  Cedarhurst  and  the  New  Jersey  member 
Is  Steven  J.  Berclk  of  Elizabeth. 

Charles  E.  McGee,  secretary  and  spokes- 
man for  the  commission,  said  the  agency 
could  not  reveal  why  Mr.  Sobol  had  been 
called  in  last  June  for  an  under-oath  Inter- 
view. He  said  the  matters  Mr.  Sobol  had 
been  questioned  about  still  were  under  In- 
vestigation and  could  not  be  discussed.  He 
added  that  the  contents  of  such  Interviews 
never  are  made  public  by  the  commission. 

RELATIONSHIP  BEGAN  IN  1964 

Mr.  Sobol  told  the  commission  that  his 
two-year-long  relationship  with  Catena  and 
his  sales  agency  began  in  1964. 

District  Attorney  Mackell  said  at  his  June 
12  news  conference  that  the  chain  of  at- 
tacks on  A.  &  P.  personnel  and  properties 
began  In  1964.  He  added  that  the  indictment 
of  the  porter  is  the  only  charge  that  has 
been  made  In  connection  with  the  attacks. 

North  American  has  at  no  time  been 
charged  in  connection  with  these  or  any 
attacks  on  the  A.  &  P.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned only  as  a  manufacturer  of  a  detergent 
sold  through  the  Catena  sales  agency. 

In  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  those  attacks, 
James  B.  Walsh,  manager  of  an  A.  &  P.  Brook- 
lyn store,  was  gunned  down  during  a  Janu- 
ary, 1965,  snowstorm  when  he  stopped  his 
car  to  repair  a  flat  tire. 

Frederick  J.  Ludwlg,  the  chief  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Queens,  described  this 
murder  as  "deflnltely  a  gangland  slaying." 
He  added,  however,  that  the  police  had  not 


established  any  link  between  Mr.  Walsh's 
death  and  the  Catena  Mafla  family. 

The  second  victim  was  John  Mossner.  man- 
ager of  an  A.  &  P.  store  at  925  Soundview 
Avenue  in  the  Bronx.  In  February,  1965,  a 
month  after  he  had  Identified  for  the  F.B.I. 
one  of  four  men  who  had  tried  to  plant  a 
firebomb  In  the  store,  Mr.  Mossner  was  shot 
In  the  head  three  times  as  he  parked  his 
car  in  the  driveway  of  his  Elmont.  L.I ,  home. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Ludwlg  said,  there  was  a 
definite  link  between  the  attempted  arson 
at  the  store  and  an  effort  to  get  the  manager 
to  stock  a  detergent. 

SIXTEEN  FIRES  STUDIED 

The  fires  in  A.  &  P.  stores  and  warehouses 
began  in  January.  1964.  and  were  scattered 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  Although 
Mr.  Mackell  listed  16  fires  and  arson  at- 
tempts as  subjects  of  his  Inquiry,  two  of  the 
earliest  fires  he  named — one  in  Yonkers  and 
the  other  In  Peeksklll— are  listed  by  the 
police  In  those  communities  as  not  suspi- 
cious. 

Mr  Mackell  said  the  first  contacts  with  the 
A.  &  P.  chain  about  the  detergent  were  made 
by  the  Catena  sales  agency,  but  that  the 
most  recent  attempt,  made  this  year,  was  by 
the  manufacturer. 

In  his  answers  to  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion's questions.  Mr.  Sobol  said  Best  Sales 
had  had  no  dealings  with  A  &  p.  on  his 
behalf  and  that  North  American  had  ap- 
proached  the  food  chain's  purchasing  agents 
directly. 

At  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany's offices  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  Fred 
E.  Campbell,  secretary  and  general  counsel 
to  the  company,  was  asked  how  A.  &  P.  had 
been  offered  the  detergent.  He  said  he  could 
not  answer  because  the  case  was  before  a 
court  and  a  grand  Jury. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  STORES  IN  CHAIN 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  the  company  had 
no  theory  that  would  explain  the  slaying  of 
the  store  managers  and  the  fires  as  part  of 
one  pattern.  He  said  a  company  as  large  as 
A.  &  P. — It  operates  almost  5,000  stores — 
suffered  armed  robberies  of  its  employes  and 
fires  every  year. 

At  the  stockholders'  meeting  in  Horseheads 
last  week,  the  company  said  property  losses 
In  fires  all  over  the  country  and  In  Canada 
had  been  running  at  the  rate  of  $1.7-mllllon 
a  year  for  the  last  six  years,  most  of  It  cov- 
ered  by  Insurance. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  was  Impossible  to 
project  what  lost  business  might  have  cost 
the  chain  while  b«imed-out  stores  were  being 
rebuilt.  He  explained  that  when  one  store 
was  closed,  business  often  picked  up  sharply 
at  a  nearby  store  as  loyal  customers  shifted 
their  bujring. 

However,  Mr.  Campbell  said  he  thought  an 
estimate  made  by  the  Queens  District  Attor- 
ney was  too  high.  Mr  Mackell  had  projected 
a  combined  business  and  property  loss  of 
$24.6-mllllon  in  just  two  fires — the  April  8, 
1968,  fire  In  Rldgewood  and  a  Dec.  31,  1967, 
fire  in  an  Elmsford,  NY.,  warehouse. 

The  porter  accused  of  setting  the  Rldge- 
wood fire  Is  James  A,  Castorlna.  He  Is  being 
held  In  $25,000  ball  on  a  charge  of  first-degree 
arson  for  a  hearing  on  July  9. 


REGULATING  INTEREST  RATE— 
SELF-DISCIPLINE  OR  GOVERN- 
MENT INTERVENTION? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
face,  for  the  first  time  since  1945.  the 
serious  and  depressing  circumstance  of 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  U.S.  banks 
to  raise  interest  rates  for  prime  cus- 
tomers to  an  alltime  high — from  7»2  to 
8^2  percent.  This  historic  climb  in  in- 
terest rates  is  a  reflection  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  credit,  and  the  sizable 
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gap  between  the  amount  of  money  de- 
sired and  that  which  lenders  are  willing 
to  supply  at  prevailing  interest  rates. 

As  usual,  consumers,  small  business, 
farmers.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  large  corporations  account  for  the 
preponderance  of  the  demand  for  funds. 
But  in  accord  with  the  so-called  economic 
laws  of  scarcity,  the  result  is  a  veritable 
black  market  in  money.  The  big  spenders 
of  long  standing  who  are  able  to  pay  pre- 
miimi  rates  are  welcomed  by  banks  and 
given  priority  for  these  scarce  funds. 
Whereas,  the  conventional  mortgage 
market  dries  up,  and  those  unable  to  pay 
the  higher  rates  are  not  getting  an 
equitable  chance  at  securing  needed 
capital.  Moreover,  as  in  the  past,  the 
favored  large  corporations  paying  the  in- 
creased rate  will  simply  transfer  the  in- 
crease on  to  the  consumer  by  way  of 
higher  prices  on  the  goods  and  services 
they  sell. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  of  immense  consequence  to  the 
American  people.  The  effect  of  this  un- 
precedented raise  in  rates  will  spread  far 
and  wide — to  the  ruin  of  homebuilders, 
hbmeowfters.  small  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, and  others  who  have  to  borrow  to 
survive.  And  another  result  will  be  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  will 
be  prevented  from  going  to  college  or 
vocational  school  because  banks  will  not 
be  willing  to  lend  money  to  students  at 
today's  federally  prescribed  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  7  percent.  And  what 
about  the  man  who  needs  to  borrow  to 
send  his  wife  to  the  hospital  during  a 
long  illness? 

Mr.    President,    very    intelligent   and 
embarrassing  questions  are  being  asked 
about  this  decision  to  raise  the  prime 
interest  rates.  At  least  the  banking  in- 
dustry has  the  excuse  that  out  of  duty 
to  its  stockholders  it  has  little  choice 
but  to  pursue  these  policies.  The  admin- 
istration, on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that 
the  hike  in  rates  is  necessary  to  slow 
inflation.  Instead  of  using  moral  influ- 
ence  and   exhortation   to   reverse   this 
ruinous  trend,  or  even  providing  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  do  so,  the  Nixon 
administration   has   advanced   specula- 
tive facts,  conjecture,  and  proof  of  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  have  been  macerated,  dissected, 
and  put  in  packages  of  medicine  marked 
'•benevolence,"     "patience,"    "persever- 
ance," and  so  on,  for  the  consumption 
of  those  willing  to  appropriate  it. 

I  personally  flnd  these  messages  quite 
indigestible.  The  tactic  is,  in  fact,  quite 
recognizable — a  few,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  stretch  forth  their  hands:  and  then, 
with  no  resistance,  the  slaughter  of  the 
whole  is  easy.  Moreover,  I  believe  the 
Nixon  administration  has  exhibited  a 
shameful  lack  of  courage  in  its  approach 
to  the  problem.  They  would,  rather  than 
face  their  colleagues  in  banking  and  in- 
dustry, assign  so  many  Americans  to  the 
paupers'  gallery. 

But  facts  have  been  gathering  faster 
than  explanations,  and  America  is  not 
prepared  to  put  up  with  the  usual  sets 
of  automatic  proclamations  nor  to  be 
deceived  by  the  hollowness  of  the  mas- 
querade. For  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  boosts  in  costs  of  borrowing  money 
will  not  slow  inflation. 
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It  is  generally  recognized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  main  inflationary  com- 
ponents of  our  economy  are  corporate 
spending  on  plant  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  Government  spending  on  mili- 
tary and  public  works.  While  other  sec- 
tors have  moderated  inflation  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  given  the  difficulties  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  corporate  business 
seems  intent  on  pushing  ahead  with 
enormous  increases  in  plant  investment 
and  equipment.  As  a  result,  planned  ex- 
penditures have  skyrocketed  into  the 
largest  business  expansion  we  have  had 
in  history.  And  monetary  policies  have 
utterly  failed  to  restrain  corporate 
investment  demands,  among  other  rea- 
sons to  avoid  anticipated  higher  prices 
and  tighter  credit  conditions  in  the 
future. 

Although  there  are  those  who  claim 
that  by  hindering  corporate  investment 
we  are  "killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg,"  yet.  this  inflationai-y  invest- 
ment boom  is  completely  unsustainable 
when  we  are  utilizing  but  84  percent 
of  our  industrial  capacity. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  large  corpo- 
rations have  no  real  concern  over  high 
interest  rates,  since  the  higher  cost 
can  always  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
But  if  higher  interest  rates  raise  prices, 
how  then  is  this  supposed  to  cure  and 
control  inflation?  Are  we  to  listen  to 
those  who  say  that  it  is  inflationary  to 
use  our  national  income  to  meet  our 
pressing  needs,  but  that  paying  out  that 
same  amount  or  more  in  higher  interest 
rates  to  the  affluent  does  not  represent 
a  mal-distribution  of  income?  All  it  truly 
means  is  higher  and  higher  proflts  to 
banks  and  their  customers. 

Take  the  case  of  the  homeowner.  The 
individual  with  a  $20,000  8  "'2  percent 
mortgage  loan  will  pay  as  much  as  $140 
per  month  in  interest  charges,  and  ulti- 
mately it  will  cost  him  $8,000  just  in 
higher  interest  rates  to  pay  for  his 
home.  At  the  height  of  the  1966  credit 
crunch — and  even  so  recently  as  a  year 
ago  when  the  going  rate  fluctuated  be- 
tween 6.58  percent  and  6.62  percent — 
the  same  loan  would  have  cost  the  home- 
owner approximately  $100  per  month,  $40 
less  per  month  than  is  now  the  case. 
And  we  can  add  to  this  the  ever-increas- 
ing property  taxes  which  have  risen 
about  5  percent. 

Additionally,  with  the  current  "credit 
crunch"  people  are  also  less  inclined  to 
move  to  better  housing,  because  of  the 
so-called  discount  rate — a  fee  assessed 
by  mortgage  companies  to  handle  a  loan 
when  higher  interest  rates  canno*^  be 
charged.  The  usury  laws  forbid  charging 
the  higher  rate  to  either  buyer  or  builder, 
so  it  is  either  pushed  off  on  the  seller  or 
added  to  the  sale  price  to  the  buyer  by 
the  seller.  As  a  result,  home  prices  are 
about  10  percent  higher  than  last  year 
and  an  individual  would  need  a  $22,000 
loan  to  buy  the  same  $20,000  house. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  many  a 
family  man  could  not  get  a  home  loan 
at  the  present  interest  rate  because  his 
pay  may  not  be  high  enough  to  meet 
monthly  payments  required  under  the 
current  going  rate.  He  might  have 
qualified,  however,  at  last  year's  6.75 
percent  level. 


This  represents  a  tremendously  op- 
pressive  burden  to  America's  families 
Those  committing  themselves  now  to 
long-term  mortgages  are  bound,  any- 
where from  10  to  20  years,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  interest  rates  there- 
after. And  equally  appalling  is  that  under 
current  conditions  individuals  with  in- 
comes of  $10,000  or  less— the  majority 
of  American  people — simply  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  mortgage  credit  for  buyincj 
a  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  development  also 
represents  a  most  serious  threat  to  the 
achievement  of  our  housing  goals — par- 
ticularly in  providing  decent  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate- income  families— as 
set  forth  in  the  1968  Housing  Act.  That 
act  set  as  a  goal  the  construction  of  26 
million  new  or  rehabilitated  units  by 
1978,  but  it  is  altogether  clear— within  i 
year  after  enactment  of  the  measure- 
that  it  is  doomed  before  it  even  gets  off 
the  ground.  Sky-high  interest  rates  will 
increase  the  cost  of  and  thus  choke  off 
and  frustrate  the  new  construction  we 
so  desperately  need. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  esti- 
mated that  the  housing  sector  accounts 
for  about  70  percent  of  the  drop  in  ex- 
penditures dictated  by  the  tight  money 
policies  since  1966.  When  an  industi-y 
comprising  only  3  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  must  take  70  percent 
of  the  cutback,  something  is  wrong  with 
our  monetary  policies.  Experience  during 
1966  alone  illustrates  dramatically  how 
our  monetary  policies  discriminate 
against  achievement  of  our  housing  ob- 
jectives. During  that  crisis,  as  compared 
with  1965,  the  sale  of  homes  priced  under 
$12,500  dropped  51  percent;  those  priced 
between  $12,500  and  $15,000  dropped  42 
percent;  and  homes  priced  between  $15  - 
000  and  $17,500  dropped  20  percent.  But 
the  sale  of  homes  priced  at  $30,000  or 
over  actually  rose  10  percent. 

The  degree  to  which  Americans  can 
afford  to  own  their  own  homes,  to  finance 
automobiles  and  refrigerators,  is  rapidly 
decreasing— and  at  a  time  of  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  when  the  doors  of 
homeownership  and  increased  well- 
being  should  be  opening  to  many  more 
Americans.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace. 

Take  another  case  of  the  still  invisible 
consequences  of  the  interest  hikes— 
that  of  the  small  businessman.  When  the 
consumer  is  hurt,  business  is  hurt.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  enhancement  of  the  means 
by  wWch  small  businessmen  survive,  and 
the  effects  of  these  high  interest  rates 
upon  them  as  well  as  the  customers  they 
serve. 

Unlike  his  larger  competitors,  the 
small  businessman  will  flnd  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  compete  for  the  consumer's 
shrunken  dollars.  The  consumer's  spend- 
ing accounts  for  62  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  but  he  cannot  main- 
tain this  rate  of  buying  if  unable  to 
get  credit. 

As  a  result,  not  only  will  the  small 
businessman  be  forced  to  abandon  plans 
for  new  plants  and  equipment,  but  busi- 
ness failures  and  bankruptcies  will  in- 
crease sharply  due  to  an  inability  to  meet 
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sales  targets.  We  can  anticipate,  then, 
that  an  ever-greater  portion  of  this  vital 
segment  of  our  economy  will  be  absorbed 
by  giant  corporations. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  millior« 
of  jobs  generated  by  medium-  and  small- 
sized  firms  will  be  cut  back,  and  unem- 
ployment will  also  increase. 

The  high  cost  of  money  will  also  push 
our  entire  farm  operations — farmers, 
ranchers,  agricultural  producers,  alike 
who  must  borrow  to  stay  in  business — 
to  an  intolerable  point.  They  cannot  cut 
back  in  the  sense  industry  can,  since 
they  cannot  borrow  less  for  fertilizer  and 
feed  for  their  cattle.  Their  crops  are  in 
the  ground,  and  their  plans  for  the  year 
are  virtually  irreversible.  They  have  man- 
aged to  survive  the  economic  inequities 
of  the  past  because  they  have  improved 
their  efficiency  at  a  greater  rate  than 
have  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
But  most  farm  depressions  of  the  past 
have  been  the  result  of  an  inability  to 
offset  operating  efficiencies  against 
mounting  costs  of  production,  including 
higher  rates  of  interest. 

As  for  the  municipal  bond  market — 
whereby  State  and  local  governments  are 
enabled  to  secure  funds  for  important 
urban  renewal  and  other  programs — it 
has  been  described  as  absolutely  dead 
as  a  result  of  the  hike  in  prime  rates  of 
interest.  Since  most  communities  can- 
not accept  annual  net  interest  costs  above 
6  percent,  they  will  fail  to  attract  bids 
for  building  bonds.  Unless  confidence  is 
restored  in  bonded  debt  plans  by  lowered 
interest  rates,  we  will  experience  a 
tragic  faltering  and  starving  of  com- 
munity development  work  in  the  Na- 
tion's ghettos  and  economically  depressed 
regions. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  recite  a  whole 
litany  of  these  material  statistics,  as  well 
as  the  closely  intertwined  moral  statis- 
tics which  are  of  no  less  value  in  enabling 
us  to  see  far  into  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Meeting  our  needs  with  material  statis- 
tics alone  is  like  meeting  our  want  of 
food  by  the  perpetual  administration 
of  concentrated  essence  of  beef.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  our  needs  to  such  con- 
centrated form. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  is  unable 
to  provide  the  leadership  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  our  national  progress,  and  the 
industrial  and  banking  sectors  do  not  ful- 
fill their  obligation  to  operate  in  the 
public  interest,  then  it  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  the  whole  course  of 
our  economic  evolution  does  not  become 
different  from  what  we  are  capable  of  be- 
coming and  achieving. 

These  are  severe  words,  but  they  por- 
tray, in  my  judgment,  our  true  state.  I 
always  hate  to  see  Congress  become  the 
arbiter  and  artificially  force  issues  of 
this  character.  They  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken unless  prospects  of  remedy  are 
clearly  unforeseen.  Accordingly,  I  see 
the  following  alternatives  ahead: 

In  the  first  place,  I  implore  the  Nixon 
administration  to  call  up  the  banking 
industry  and  the  large  corporate  sector 
of  our  economy  to  an  enlarged  responsi- 
bility and  patriotism  on  a  higher  and 
more  significant  plane  of  action  than 
they  have  ever  been  on  before.  Charters 
to  lend  should  not  be  interpreted  as  li- 


censes tb  serve  only  the  affluent,  particu- 
larly during  times  of  crisis,  but,  rather, 
as  means  for  meeting  all  of  the  credit 
needs  of  the  community  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  All  of  us  are  injured 
if  this  trend  continues,  and  there  is  no 
defense  or  security  for  any  of  us  except 
in  the  highest  development  and  prosper- 
ity of  all.  The  totality  of  American  ob- 
jectives contradicts  and  confiicts  with 
this  tendency  to  worship  the  means  and 
forget  the  ends  of  American  life — ends 
which  give  the  means  their  value.  In 
short,  the  banking  and  corporate  seg- 
ments of  American  life  must  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  isolated  self-cultures,  in 
light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  ahead 
of  us. 

In  the  second  place,  greatly  as  I  ad- 
mire our  mighty  American  banking  in- 
dustry, their  statements  and  actions  at 
this  time  appear  to  require  limitation.  I 
do  not  believe  our  banking  industry  wants 
the  image  of  the  inhuman  commissar 
who  condemns  thousands  without  love  or 
hatred  simply  in  pursuance  of  an  ab- 
stract duty.  The  way  it  and  our  giant 
corporate  sector  faces  this  national  eco- 
nomic challenge  will  indicate  to  Ameri- 
cans as  a  whole  whether  or  not  they  are 
preoccupied  with  the  cares  of  Americans 
as  a  whole;  whether  they  regard  national 
issues  as  extracurricular  activities  that 
do  not  touch  the  core  of  their  concerns; 
whether  they  care  to  help  make  us 
stronger  or  weaker. 

I  believe  the  banking  and  corporate 
segments  of  America  can  fashion  a  phi- 
losophy and  poetry  of  their  own  by  seek- 
ing a  more  excellent  way  to  help  build  a 
more  vigorous  national  life.  They  can  dis- 
cipline themselves  without  the  need  of 
Government  intervention.  In  the  current 
crisis,  the  large  corporate  borrowers  can 
use  restraint  and  reasonableness  in  their 
demands  for  scarce  funds.  And  the  banks 
can  simply  allocate  a  certain  percentage 
of  available  funds  to  the  various  credit 
demands  which  confront  them:  indeed, 
some  of  our  bankers  have  already  spoken 
out  against  the  rate  increase  and  are  at- 
tempting to  pursue  fair  policies  in  dis- 
tributing available  funds. 

I  welcome  them  forth  to  help  us  with 
the  work  of  focusing  upon  and  elucidat- 
ing the  causes  of  our  national  progress. 
Efforts  and  means  so  invested  will  pay  a 
thousand  percent  interest,  and  they  will 
be  amply  recompensed  by  promoting  the 
well-being  of  all  Americans  and  securing 
our  age  against  decay.  How  fine  a  unity 
this  will  give  to  the  American  epic. 

But  failing  these  alternatives,  then  we 
in  the  Congress  must  ourselves  take 
drastic  steps  to  reduce  the  trend  and  stop 
the  raid  on  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  family.  Money  cannot  man- 
age itself,  we  have  long  ago  discovered, 
and  the  country  is  justified  in  inter- 
vening when  the  market  will  not  work  as 
effectively  as  it  should. 

Many  suggested  alternative  reforms 
and  policies  have  been  forthcoming 
from  concerned  legislators  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  market  processes.  Hear- 
ings are  also  currently  scheduled  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  last 
week's  rate  increases  and  determining 


what  can  be  done  about  the  situation. 
Perhaps  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  insist  upon  some  factor  other  than 
a  borrower's  willingness  and  ability  to 
pay  high  interest  rates  in  determining 
the  distribution  of  the  supply  of  money. 
Possibly  we  will  need  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  the  infiow  of  Eurodollars,  which 
permit  commercial  banks  to  continue 
business  lending  even  in  the  face  of  re- 
strictive monetary  policies.  Or.  a  drastic 
revision  and  reform  of  the  worldwide  in- 
ternational monetary  fund  system  may 
be  in  order. 

In  any  event,  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come Americans  cannot  be  saddled  with 
this  terrible  burden.  They  must  not  be 
priced  out  of  the  money  market,  and,  if 
necessary,  interest  rates  and  the  supply 
and  demand  for  money  must  be  regulated 
so  that  the  public  as  a  whole  will  bene- 
fit. But  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly. 

As  a  result  the  American  people,  the 
industrial  and  banking  sectors,  and  the 
international  community  will  be  given 
confidence  in  the  fiscal  responsibility  and 
the  sheer  dynamism  of  American  society 
that  is  required  in  this  time  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 


PROXMIRE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ZEROS 
IN  ON  MILITARY  WASTE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  know 
only  too  well  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  subjected  to  stringent  budget- 
ary pressures  over  the  past  year  or  so. 
As  a  result  we  have  had  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  a  number  of  programs  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  can  be  justified  in 
terms  of  the  amotmt  of  payoff  we  get  for 
the  Federal  dollars  invested. 

Until  very  recently  the  military 
budget  has  been  largely  exempt  from 
this  scrutiny.  Too  often  the  military  ap- 
peared to  have  been  given  a  blank  check 
and  as  a  result  examples  of  waste  and 
extravagance  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  This  is  not  only  bad  fo» 
the  national  pocketbook,  but  it  has  an 
adverse  impact,  in  my  estimation,  on 
our  combat  effectiveness.  _ 

Fortunately,  over  the  past  few  months 
the  Congress  and  the  public  have  begun 
more  carefully  to  question  militarj'  ex- 
penditures. One  of  the  first  to  raise  these 
questions  hats  been  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  my  able  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. As  chairman  of  the  Economy  in 
Grovernment  Subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee, 
he  has  been  holding  a  series  of  hearings 
into  military  procurement. 

Although  many  of  us  have  followed 
with  interest  these  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tarj'  budget  and  national  priorities,  a 
report  recently  made  by  his  subcommit- 
tee as  a  result  of  earlier  hearings  has 
gone  largely  unnoticed.  Consequently,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  comment- 
ing on  this  report  and  pointing  out  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels 
that  "improved  Pentagon  management 
could  mean  at  least  a  $10-binion  saving 
in  defense  spending  without  reducing 
militar>-  effectiveness" — a  goal  we  should 
all  shoot  for. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


June  26,  1969 


How  To  Savs  $10  Billion 
The  close  scrutiny  that  Sen.  Proxmlre  (I>- 
Wis.)  haa  long  applied  to  defense  spending 
has  now  yielded  an  alarming  record  of  gross 
Inefficiency — If  not  outright  plunder — in 
military  procurement.  The  latest  report  of  the 
subcommittee  on  economy  In  government,  of 
which  Proxmlre  Is  chairman,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent focus  for  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings next  week  on  "the  military  budget  and 
economic  priorities." 

Military  procurement — the  purchase  of 
weapons,  hardware  and  other  goods — ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of' the  total  (80 
billion  defense  bill.  Proxmlre  estimates  that 
improved  Pentagon  management  could  mean 
at  least  a  $10  billion  saving  In  defense  spend- 
ing without  reducing  military  effectiveness. 

What  has  happened  to  congress'  spending 
watchdog,  the  general  accounting  office? 
Where  is  the  efficiency  that  was  supposed  to 
materialize  from  the  systems  analysis  ap- 
proach, the  program  planning  budgeting  sys- 
tem (PPBS)  introduced  with  such  fanfare 
under  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara? 
What  about  the  renegotiation  act  that  is  sup- 
posed to  recapture  excessive  profits  earned  on 
nilUtar^  contracts?  Or  the  truth  in  negotia- 
tfons  acf  bf  1962  that  required  contractors  to 
submit  certified  cost  data  for  all  negotiated 
contracts?  What  has  happened  to  competitive 
bidding? 

Most   of   these   surveillance   devices   have 
failed.   OAO   says  it   has   neither   men   nor 
money  to  ride  herd  effectively  on  defense,  and 
may  even  lack  statutory  authority.  PPBS  was 
apparently  oversold.  Moreover,  to  work  prop- 
erly it  requires  close  co-ordination  from  the 
budget  bureau.  But  of  500  employes  In  the 
bureau,  only  50  have  up  to  now  been  assigned 
to    scrutinize    defense    programs — in    other 
words,  10%  of  the  bureau's  staff  Is  in  charge 
of  items  that  account  for  40%  of  all  federal 
spending.  The  special  budget  bureau  assist- 
ant to  oversee  military  spending  has  Just  been 
named,  filling  a  post  vacant  for  four  years. 
The  various  acts  passed  to  control  military 
spending  are  ineffective  because  of  the  lack 
of  uniform  accounting  procedures,  lack  of 
personnel  to  enforce  them,  or  Just  plain  graft. 
The  catalog  of  blunder  and  abuse  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  The  country  has  simply  lost 
control  over  military  spending.  It  is  time  It 
regained  control. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AIRPORT- 
AIRWAYS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  in  a 
speech  Tuesday  to  the  Aero  Club  dis- 
cussed President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  an  airport-air- 
ways program.  He  addressed  himself  to 
many  of  the  dlfQcuIt  questions  that  must 
be  answered  by  the  Congress  in  these  de- 
liberations. 

The  needs  of  a  sound  program  for  the 
airways  side  of  the  air  transportation 
problem  were  given  special  emphasis  by 
the  Secretary  and  they  deserve  such  em- 
phasis. We  cannot  allow  the  continua- 
tion of  a  patchwork  air  traffic  control 
system  and  complete  dependence  on  the 
current  Federal  funding  process.  And  I 
agree  with  the  Secretary  that  aviation 
can  meet  these  challenges. 

While  I  do  not  concur  in  total  with 
the  Secretary's  observations  I  do  feel  his 
remarks  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
administration  on  the  airport-airways 
question  and  I  wish  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that 
this  speech  be  placed  in  the  Record. 


Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  by  Secre- 
tary OF  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
Before  the  Aero  Club 

Last  week.  President  Nixon  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  airport/airways  legislation.  The 
specifics  of  his  proposal  are  well-known. 
Certain  general  facts  perUining  to  this  pro- 
posal are  not  so  well  appreciated.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  urgency  of  time. 

I  remember  back  a  ffew  months  ago — when 
I  first  moved  into  the  Department — the  sense 
of  awe  I  felt  at  the  magnitude  of  some  of 
our  transportation  challenges.  I  have  no  less 
a  sense  of  awe  as  I  see  these  problems  in- 
crease in  size  with  each  passing  day. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  our  airline  in- 
dustry has  been  increasing  its  capacity  by 
an  average  of  sUty-six  million  seat  miles 
per  day. 

Our  general  aviation  fleet— in  the  same 
period — has  been  increasing  its  flying  hours 
by  four  thousand  per  day. 

The  automobiles  on  our  highways  increase 
by  ten  thousand  a  day. 
And  so  it  Is  with  all  our  problems. 
Now  gentlemen.  I  have,  in  many  years  in 
private  business  and  In  public  life,  done  my 
share  of  negotiating.  I  know  that  deliberate 
delay  is  sometimes  considered  a  good  tictic 
of  hard  bargaining.  But  I  am  also  aware  that 
any    unnecessary   delay    in    reaching   agree- 
ment on  this  Airport/ Airways  BiU  will  only 
compound  our  difficulties.  The  cost  of  land 
needed  for  airport  expansion  and  improve- 
ments is  Increasing,  in  some  places  needed 
land  is  being  put  to  other  uses.  And  there  Is 
the  danger,   finally,   that   a   highly   divisive 
time-consuming    debate    with    the    aviation 
community  could  end  in  legislative  inertia 
and  stalemate.  This  must  not  happen. 

There  are  in  President  Nixon's  proposals 
two  areas  of  special  interest. 

The  first  Is  our  determination  to  what  ex- 
tent each  segment  of  aviation  uses  our  fa- 
cillUes  and  of  our  subsequent  determination 
of  appropriate  user  charges  to  cover  these 
costs  of  this  usage. 

We  feel  the  user  charges  we  have  proposed 
are  Just  and  equitable  and  we  are  prepared 
to  defend  them.  I  want  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  represent  a  determination 
designed  for  eternity.  We  are  proposing  in 
our  measure  that  an  Intensive,  two-year  cost 
allocation  study  be  made.  This  will  tell  us 
precisely  what  segments  are  using  our  serv- 
ices and  to  what  extent.  All  branches  of  the 
Industry  will  participate  In  this  analysis.  We 
shall,  then,  on  the  basis  of  this  study  recom- 
mend any  appropriate  adjustments  of  the 
tax  level. 

The  second  Is  our  proposal  that  the  funds 
derived  from  these  user  charges  be  used  to 
operate,  maintain,  and  expand  our  airways 
system — our  air  traffic  control,  our  "Nav 
Aids"  and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  In  two  forms — the 
practical  and  the  philosophic. 

The  best  way  to  be  practical  is  to  begin 
with  dollars  and  cents.  We  shall  need  to 
spend— to  operate,  maintain,  and  expand 
our  airways  system  during  the  next  ten 
years — over  twelve  billion  dollars.  Better 
than  three  million  dollars  a  day  must  be 
spent  every  day  of  the  year  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

This  money  will  be  spent  for  radars  and 
towers— for  automated  equipment— for  re- 
search and  development  and  for  personnel. 

The  expansion  of  our  payroll'  is  perhaps 
the  best  Indication  of  our  growing  costs.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  a  total  of  twelve  thousand 
people  in  our  centers,  towers  and  flight  serv- 
ice stations.  Today  we  have  twenty-four 
thousand.  Ten  years  from  now  we  shall  need 
forty-three  thousand.  On  the  maintenance 
side,  we  now  have  sixty-five  hundred  elec- 
tronic technicians.  Ten  years  from  now  we 
shaU  need  a  total  of  eleven  thousand. 


I  have  in  the  past  few  months  become 
familiar  enough  with  the  cold,  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  Federal  budget.  I  know  what's  In 
there— and  what  Isn't  In  there.  I  tell  you 
there  are  no  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  this 
expansion.  Unless  funds  are  available  from 
user  charges,  the  expansion  Isn't  golne  to 
haopen.  " 

I  do  not.  even  in  principle,  support  the 
theory  that  airways  costs  should  be  borne 
by  the  general  taxpayer.  And  let  me  preface 
my  comments  with  the  fact  that  I  spent 
most  of  my  career  in  private  Industry  Busi- 
ness has  my  understanding  and  appreciation 
The  fact  Is.  however,  the  aviation  Industry 
has  matured  and  prospered.  And  general 
aviation  Is  not  underprivileged.  I  think  the 
aviation  community  should  help  pav  Its 
own  way.  «-    t-  j 

On  our  proposed  allocation  of  airport 
funds,  we  are  continuing  the  traditional  gov- 
ernment policy  of  not  providing  assistance 
for  terminal  facilities.  Airport  terminals  are 
revenue  producers.  Concessions,  space  ren- 
tals, advertising  rentaU.  and  parking  lots 
provide  Income.  In  many  of  the  larger  hubs 
this  income  Is  sufficient  to  keep  the  airport 
self-sustaining— and  even  show  a  profit  We 
believe,  consequently,  this  matter  of  termi- 
nal Improvements  should  be  left  up  to  local 
authorities.  They  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  needs.  They  can  best  determine  how  to 
finance  these  requirements  and  they  can 
often  secure  advantageous  financing. 

In  some  areas.  Income  from  concessions 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  terminal  needs 
Here  we  think  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  local  airport  operator  to  Impose  a  small 
charge  on  the  air  travelers  using  his  terml- 

Our  proposed  user  charges  are  not  new 
The  fact  Is  aviation  user  charges  already 
exist.  Airline  passengers  have  been  paylne 
them  for  years.  So  have  most  general  avia- 
tion pilots.  For  one  type  of  general  aviation 
traveler,  however,  these  user  charges  will  be 
new.  Thu  general  aviation  pilot  operates  an 
executive  Jet  costing  about  three  quarters  of 
a  million  dollars.  He  pays  about  $420  an  hour 
to  fiy  this  aircraft  and  he  utilizes  most  of 
the  services  of  our  billion  dollar  airwavs 
system.  •' 

Should  he  fly  IPR  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton, we  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  gov- 
ernment services  he  receives  is  about  $57 
We  estimate  his  IPR  Chicago  to  Miami  flights 
costs  the  government  $117.  But  at  pr4ent 
he  pays  not  one  penny  to  help  defray  these 

?^f7"1*  ^°*  P*""""-  "^^^  "«  '^°^  suggesting 
that  he  help  pay  part  of  this  expense  We 
propose  that  he  pay  a  new  nine  cents  a 
gallon  on  his  fuel. 

Some  may  say  most  general  aviation  pilots 
don  t  use  our  facilities.  But  the  facts  prove 
otherwise. 

Taking  last  year  as  an  example,  we  find 
the  total  of  air  carrier  aircraft  contacted  bv 
our  PAA  Plight  Service  Stations  was  about 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Total  for  general 
aviation— nearly  eight  mllUon. 

Total  air  carrier  Itinerant  operations  at 
airports  with  PAA  towers  last  year— ten  mil- 
lion  ^°''  ^*°^'"*'  aviation— twenty-two  mll- 

These  PAA  towers  also  recorded  an  addl- 
tonal  19  million  local  operations  for  general 
avlaOon.  And  our  PAA  center  handled  some 
3  million  general  aviation  aircraft 

General  aviaUon  aircraft  are  using  our  fa- 
cllltlwi  axid  they  are  using  them  every  dav. 
We  think  it  only  Just  that  they  help  bear 
a  fair  share  of  the  cost. 

There  seem  to  be  general  agreement  that 
sOTne  form  of  user  charges  will  be  adopted. 
There  U  also  some  think,  however,  that  the 
final  numbers  that  emerge  might  be  less 
than  we  are  asking.  I  pray  they  won't. 

We  cannot  In  air  traffic' control  fall  back 
on  compromise.  We  can  no  longer  put  on 
a  patch  here  and  another  patch  there  We 
cannot  make  do  with  baUng  wire  and  chew- 
ing gum.  The  Iron  dictates  of  safety  rule 
against  this.  A  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
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funds  to  expand  our  system  would  mean 
only  trouble — more  regulations — more  re- 
strictions— more  delays — now  I  don't  want 
them.  Aviation  doesn't  want  them.  I  say  let's 
work  together  then  to  get  rid  of  them.  Let's 
pass  this  bill! 

I  would  also  warn  against  the  assumption 
that  once  our  airport /airways  proposal  are 
passed,  the  battle  Is  over.  We  shall  still  be 
far  from  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  There 
are  other  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  they 
are  of  no  small  proportions. 

The  first  Is  aircraft  noise.  I  am  aware  of 
the  hard  work  the  manufacturers  are  put- 
ting in  to  resolve  this  problem.  But  every- 
ixxly  must  join  In — the  local  authorities  and 
their  planning  commissions,  the  airport 
owner  and  the  airline  operators.  Aircraft 
noise  1&.  taking  on  anew  significance.  Ob- 
jections to  airplane  noises  are  preventing  and 
delaying  airport  Improvement  and  expan- 
.<:lon.  Noise  Is  hindering  the  growth  of  avia- 
tion. This  matter  demands  the  attention  of 
all. 

Another  potential  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  aviation  may  not  be  so  apparent.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  is  quite  knowledgeable  in  avia- 
tion made  a  remark  the  other  day  which  in- 
trigued me.  "The  biggest  thing  in  aviation 
these  days."  he  said,  "is  the  Cleveland  rapid 
transit."  Exaggerated,  it  might  be;  but  per- 
tinent— it  certainly  is. 

Two  recent  simultaneous  transportation 
trends  account  for  the  substance  behind  his 
comment.  Air  carriers  have  become  vehicles 
of  mass  transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  downtown  surface  con- 
gestion has  now  mushroomed  out  till  It 
reaches  and  Includes  the  airport. 

These  trends  may  seem  obvious  and  under- 
standable to  us  here  today.  But  the  rapidity 
of  their  development  is  phenomenal.  Just 
five  years  ago.  one  of  our  major  cities  was 
plannii)g  a  new  transit  system  with  a  spur 
going  past  its  airport.  The  plan  included  no 
airport  station.  The  reasoning  was — Just  Ave 
years  ago — that  airline  travelers  were  not 
the  type  to  ride  subways. 

Today,  the  Air  Transport  Association  ad- 
\  ised  the  air  passenger  to  travel  In  non-peak 
hours — and  to  go  to  the  airport  In  public 
transit.  The  fact  Is,  gentlemen,  there  Is  not 
much  public  transit  available  today.  And 
unless  present  tendencies  are  reversed,  there 
will  be  even  less  tomorrow. 

We  shall  soon  be  proposing  a  new  bill  to 
establish  greater  financing  for  our  mass  tran- 
~it  systems  throughout  the  nation.  I  hope  the 
.lirline  industry  Interests  Itself  in  this  legisla- 
tion. This  suggestion  may  sound  far  fetched 
to  members  of  the  Aero  Club  now.  But  five 
year;  from  now  there  will  be  a  very  definite 
connection  between  the  growth  and  proflt- 
;'.bllity  of  public  transit  and  the  growth  and 
profitability  of  the  air  carrier  Industry. 
-Wiation  Is  no  longer  Independent.  It  too  now 
depends  on  the  rest  of  the  system. 

But  aviation  will  resolve  these  challenges. 
.Any  industry  that  has  made  as  much  prog- 
ress as  aviation  has  cannot  be  stopped.  It 
can  only  move  ahead.  And  that's  whait  I  want 
io  see.  My  Job  is  to  promote  and  encourage 
:.viailon.  But  I  have  more  than  a  profes- 
sional Interest.  I  am,  by  trade,  a  builder.  I 
itlll  like  to  btilld — to  see  things  get  bigger 
.ind  better — to  see  improvement.  And  that's 
my  approach  to  our  government-industry 
partnership  in  aviation.  If  there's  any  way 
we  in  government  can  strengthen  that  part- 
nership, I  want  to  know.  I  am  at  your  service. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITMENTS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  during  debate  upon  Senate  Res- 
olution 85,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  made  a  state- 
ment with  respect  to  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  in  1967  between  the  Govem- 
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ments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  agreement  restricts  overland  oil 
imports  from  Canada.  According  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  this  agreement 
is  "in  apparent  violation  of  both  the  law 
and  the  publicly  stated  policy  of  the 
President."  The  Senator  also  stated  that 
the  agreement  was  made  in  secret  and  he 
challenges  both  the  legality  and  the  wis- 
dom of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  at  the  present  time  whether  the 
agreement  should  or  should  not  have 
been  made  or  whether  it  was  wise  or  nec- 
essary. I  call  attention  to  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  statement  because  it  illustrates  an 
instance  of  action  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  not  only 
without  consulting  or  advising  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  but 
apparently  in  complete  secrecy.  Thus,  a 
solemn  commitment  was  made  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  highly  question- 
able. I  congratulate  Senator  Proxmire 
for  bringing  this  agreement  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  I  share  his 
concern  about  the  circumstances  imder 
which  the  agreement  was  made. 


NEW  WOODMEN  TOWER  IS  EX- 
AMPLE OF  HOW  MAN'S  SPIRIT 
CAN  SOAR  WHEN  HIS  PURPOSE 
IS  NOBLE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  June  6 
it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  some  brief 
remai-ks  at  the  dedication  of  the  stun- 
ning new  Woodmen  Tower,  a  30-story 
office  building  in  downtown  Omaha, 
which  is  the  home  office  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  Life  Insurance  Society. 

As  a  former  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Fraternal  Congress  and  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Western  Bohemian  Fi-a- 
ternal  Association,  I  believe  I  have  a 
better-than-average  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  that  is  done  by  the  fra- 
ternal benefit  societies.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  nearly  10  million  Amer- 
icans, belonging  to  more  than  60,000 
lodges,  have  a  total  of  approximately  $20 
billion  of  fraternal  insurance. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  societies 
is  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  it  was 
for  me  a  special  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  play  a  small  part  in  the  ceremonies, 
not  only  to  honor  Woodcraft,  but  to  sa- 
lute its  able  president  Mr.  Nick  T.  New- 
berry. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Newberry's  and  my  remarks  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Nick  T.  Newberry.  President, 

Woodmen  of  the  World  Lite  iNstniANCE 

Society 

Welcome !  And  thank  you  for  being  with  us 
today.  Perhaps  little  was  the  significance  of 
June  6.  1890  to  Omaha,  the  date  of  the  or- 
ganization in  the  old  Paxton  Hotel  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  Life  Insurance  Soci- 
ety. Great  Is  the  significance  of  June  6,  1969, 
for  it  is  today  that  we  gather  to  formally 
dedicate  the  Woodmen  Tower. 

Prom  ground  breaking  on  May  23,  1966  to 
this  date  of  dedication  is  a  period  of  over 
three  years  and  so  many  of  us  have  en- 
thusiastically   awaited    this    moment.    We 


thank  you  for  joining  us  for  the  occasion.  I 
am  proud  to  make  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  over  350  of  our  Woodmen  employees 
and  many  additional  retired  employees  are 
at  this  moment  viewing  this  program  over 
closed-circuit  television  in  our  2l6t  fioor 
conference  center,  for  unfortunately,  space 
did  not  permit  this  loyal  and  dedicated 
group  to  Join  us  here  in  the  lobby  area. 

Seated  in  a  special  section.  Just  east  of 
me.  is  a  group  of  people  whom  I  would  like 
to  present  to  you,  other  than  those  In  the 
group  who  will  later  appear  on  the  program. 

May  I  suggest  that  should  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  applaud,  that  you  refrain  from 
doing  so  until  the  group  has  been  introduced 
and  I  would  ask  that  they  remain  standing 
as  each  individual  name  is  called: 

J.  R.  Sims.  R.  N.  Dossmann.  Nick  T.  New- 
berry, Waylon  Rayburn,  C.  W.  Goodwin.  T.  E. 
Newton.  Richard  W.  Ervln.  Robert  Kirk,  John 
C.  Roblson,  William  E.  Gallaher,  Jr..  L.  A. 
Richard.  MacDonald  Gallion.  Allen  T.  Brown, 
Jr..  J.  E.  WlUiams,  John  N.  Cochran. 

Dan  H.  Varnum,  T.  G.  Crewe.  George  E. 
Owen.  Robert  W.  Deems.  A.  C.  Ogden.  James 
S.  Maine,  A.  P.  Wahl,  Lloyd  L.  Hendrlckson, 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Donaldson.  Mrs.  Louise  Pat- 
rick Stepanek.  H.  Clay  Cox.  Jr..  Alfred  O. 
Thomsen.  Peter  Klewlt.  Leo  A.  Daly,  and 
Harold  Schlff. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  Impressed  when  the 
principal  speaker  at  an  important  occasion 
was  Introduced  by  the  governor  of  a  state  In 
the  following  manner:  "If  a  man  needs 
eulogizing,  he  doesn't  deserve  it;  if  man  de- 
serves eulogizing,  he  doesn't  need  It  "  Our 
dedicatory  speaker  of  today  has  a  glowing 
and  distinguished  record  of  service  to  his 
state  and  nation  that  speaks  loud  and  clear 
for  itself — though  deserving  of  a  eulogy,  he 
Is  not  In  need  of  it.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
pride  and  gratitude  that  I  present  for  the 
dedicatory  address  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  our  senior  senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Honorable  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

Remarks  op  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska 

This  is  indeed  an  auspicious  day,  a  his- 
torical day.  We  can  conceive  of  It  as  being 
really  two  days  in  one.  It's  the  beginning  of 
Woodmen's  80th  year — 79  years  old  today, 
so  that  tomorrow  morning,  we're  going  to 
start  the  80th  year.  And  then.  It's  the  dedi- 
cation day  for  the  new  home;  of  a  structure 
which  has  a  beauty  that  Is  breathtaking!  It's 
spectacular!  And  It  is  Inspirational,  whether 
seen  from  the  sidewalk,  from  the  air,  or  from 
a  distance. 

It  is  an  example — in  steel  and  stone  and 
marble  and  glass — of  the  way  In  which  Man's 
spirit  can  soar,  when  his  purpose  is  noble. 

The  dictionary  tells  us — and  it's  my  favor- 
ite definition  of  the  word — that  to  dedicate 
means  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  today. 
It  is  a  highly  relevant  definition  today,  be- 
cause this  building  is  dedicated  to  people. 
First  of  all.  to  the  600,000  members  of  Wood- 
men today;  to  the  millions  who  have  been 
members  since  Its  founding  on  June  6,  1890, 
here  in  Omaha;  and,  to  the  "Objectives  of 
Woodcraft."  For  those  of  you  in  the  main 
part  of  the  audience,  on  the  east  wall  of 
this  lobby  and  behind  me,  are  Imprinted  the 
"Objectives  of  Woodcraft."  and  they  will 
serve  as  my  text  today.  The  first  Objective 
states  that.  "Woodcraft  is  to  ennoble  its 
membership."  an  Objective  which  is  reached 
countless  of  times  each  day,  because  the 
guiding  spirit  of  Wtoodmen  is  Fraternal  Ism — 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  a  time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  declared,  "We  cannot  learn 
from  one  another  until  we  stop  shouting  at 
one  another,"  each  of  us  then  can  well  con- 
sider that  portion  of  the  "Objectives  of  Wood- 
craft" which  seeks  "to  encourage  brocul, 
charitable  views:  to  make  us  more  intelligent 
citizens,  truer  friends,  gentler  sons  and 
daughters,  more  thoughtful  brothw^  and  sis- 
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ters,  more  considerate  husbands  and  wives 
and  more  reasonable  parents." 

I  suggest,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  such 
efforts  are  sorely  needed  these  days. 

But,  lofty  Ideals  and  grand  statements  of 
purpose  are  empty  and  meaningless,  unless 
there  Is  a  sound,  concrete  plan  for  matching 
deed  to  worth  and  action  to  purpose 

I  want  to  applaud  again,  as  I  do  every  time 
It  Is  suitable  to  do  so.  the  leadership  that 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  through  the  decades.  Certainly  in 
your  President.  Nick  Newberry,  we  have 'the 
son  of  a  revered  and  well-remembered 
rather— one  who  was  president  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  one  of  the  leading  civic 
figures  of  Omaha  and  of  this  state:  and  the 
son  also  of  a  lovely  and  talented  woman 
Whom  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
her  admired  greatly.  So  that  In  Nick,  we  have 
the  kind  of  able,  honest  and  compassionate 

iw  "IJ'^**'""*^'*™  ™"s*  ^ve.  symbolizing 
the  other  officers  and  the  directors  of  this 
great  fraternal  society.  His  action  program 

hL.r*,^'^*^  **  '^°'^"  ^  «»«  ««en^  of 
brotherhood  In  action  through  a  wide  range 
of  civic,  patriotic  and  fraternal  projects 

I  had  to  verify  my  memory  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  asked  Nick  If  it  wasn't  true  that  some 
20  years  ago,  his  father  had  conceived  and 
Ji,     S^i  ^"v.*°  "^  throughout  all  the  states 
in  which  the  Woodmen  are  functioning,  the 
.^^**"^-"^^^**™*'y  ^  AcUon."  And  he  said 
Yes,  Roman,  your  recollection  Is  correct  " 
Anyone  who  sat  In  the  chill  of  the  Capitol 
Plaza  In  Washington  on  January  20.  of  this 
year,  or  who  watched  those  solemn  proceed- 
ings on  television  across  the  nation,  must  be 
reminded  today  of  Richard  Nixon's  Inaugural 
call  f<w  -the  building  of  a  great  cathedral 
of  spirit,  each  of  us  raising  it  one  atone  at 
a  time  as  he  reaches  out  to  his  neighbor 
helping  and  caring  and  doing  " 

And  It  Is  m  this  spirit  that  the  beauUful 
stnicture  has  come  into  being,  because  the 
mllllona  of  members  of  the  Society  have 
helped,  and  they  have  cared,  and  they  have 
done  something  for  their  brothers  and  for 
their  sisters. 

tjH»mt*i!"*^''*^™^''*  building  Is  no  great 
triumph:  it's  been  done  for  thousands  of 
yews,  hasn't  It?  The  Pyramids  tesUfy  to  that 
But  those  of  us  who  view  those  Pyramids, 
either  In  the  remnants  which  they  now  rep- 
resent or  m  the  pictures  that  we  see  of 
them,  cannot  forget,  that  those  Pyramids 
were  built  upon  misery  and  suffering,  ex- 
acted from  the  blood  and  muscle  of  the 
slaves  of  those  times. 

Life  then  was  worth  very  little,  but  the 
Pharaohs  did  build  their  Pyramids  And 
throughout  history,  tyrants  have  erected 
monuments  to  their  own  vanity  in  similar 
faahlon. 

And  let^  have  Just  a  sober  moment  or  two 
to  recaU  that  In  one  part  of  the  world,  the 

^f '!l.P*'*  "^  •*«  ^ofld,  that  rule  still 
exists.  The  practice  stlU  goee  on. 

But,  to  erect  a  building  like  this,  dedi- 
cated not  to  one  man  or  to  one  caste,  but  to 

^i  '^'^^  ^^"^  '***°  P"*"*!  to  call  them- 
selves Woodmen,  and  to  the  Ideals  of  Wood- 

^tr^u  ^  *?*  ^P''^*  ^*1  inspiration  of 
r^^^'i^::^^**  ^  "»»lly  Brotherhood  In 
Action.  It  is  "Praternlty  at  Work."  And  what 
more  auspicious  start  could  there  be  for 
those  Who  wiu  work  in  this  building  and 
for  those  who  have  come  to  bid  them  well 
than  to  resolve  that,  beginning  today-at 
this  very  momenfr-whether  we  are  Woodmen 

or  t^hifl  *'?*5..^*  ^"  ^"^  "^  y«"o^  or  black 
^L7  ^i  whether  we  are  Catholic.  Protes- 

H^iSL"  "^"^'  "***  "^^  »^*"  embrace  the  grand 
^^"•.5  *^*  Brotherhood  of  Man  and 
piuctlce  It  for  as  long  as  we  shaU  live,  and 
for  as  long  as  this  building  shaU  stand 

And  it  should  be  in  this  spirit  that'  we 
iuJ^  t^.  ''""*'*'*«•  "  1*  these  «crL 
S^  ^^h  "^^  ""  "P°°  "  to  ^'hleve; 
that  we  set  It  aside  for  those  humane  and 
noble  purposes. 
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TIME   CAPSULE   CONTENTS 

Mr.  Newberhy.  The  moment  U  now  at  hand 
for  the  placing  of  the  capsule  and  having 
never  before  participated  In  such  a  project  I 
am  somewhat  lost  to  know  which  Way  'to 
turn.  I  would  Imagine  you  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  material  placed  In  the 
capsule.  A  few  of  the  items  are  as  follows- 

1.  A  United  States  Flag. 

2.  A  history  of  Omaha  written  by  William 
KratvlUe.  It  tells  about  many  Omaha  firsts 
such  as  the  first  home,  the  first  business,  the 
first  church,  the  first  library,  the  firet  hos- 
plUl,  et  cetera. 

3.  A  proof  set  of  196&  United  States  coins 

4.  An  "American  Patriot's  Handbook  "  a 
booklet  given  by  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
to  newly  naturalized  citizens.  It  contains  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  history  of  our  flag  and  photographs  and 
biographical  sketches  of  each  of  our  na- 
tion's presidents. 

5.  A  history  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 

6.  A  scroU,  signed  by  aU  Woodmen  Home 
Office  employees  and  officers,  extending  greet- 
ings across  time  to  the  fratemallsts  of  the 
future. 

7.  Progress  reports  on  the  construction  of 
the    Woodmen    Tower. 

8.  A  book  on  the  life  of  Joseph  CuUen 
Root  who,  with  his  associates,  founded  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  on  June  6,  1890 

9.  Copies  of  the  June  1.  1969,  and  June  5, 
1969,  editions  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
newspaper. 

10.  A  letter  from  Mayor  Leahy  to  the 
Omaha  citizens  of  the  future. 

11.  A  tape  recording  of  ceremonies  when 
the  ground  was  broken  for  the  Woodmen 
Tower,  and  copies  of  speeches  made  at  this 
affair. 

12.  Photographs  of  former  Woodmen  of  the 
World  home  office  buildings. 

13.  Newspaper  clippings  dealing  with  the 
Woodmen  Tower. 

^14.   Woodmen  of   the  World  membership 

15.  Copies  of  the  Society's  official  publlca- 
Uons,  Including  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
Magazine,  a  national  publication  going  to 
the  organizaUon's  more  than  600,000  mem- 
bers each  month;  Shavings,  an  employee 
pubUcatlon;  and  Chips,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished for  sales  representatives. 

18.  Copies  of  the  Society's  oldest  and  new- 
est Constitutions. 

17.  Photograph  of  the  current  members  of 
the  Society's  Board  of  Directors. 

18  Copies  of  Woodmen  of  the  Worid 
Rituals. 

On  the  wall  Immediately  above  the  loca- 
Uon  on  the  capsule  will  be  a  bronze  plaque 
inscribed  as  follows:  i'  »muo 

Woodmen  of  the  Worid  Life  Insurance  So- 
ciety Time   Capsule,   buried  June  6    1969 
To   preserve   for   the   future   some   'of   the 
wealth  of  the  past."  Open  Jime  6   2040 

June  6,  2040,  is  the  I60th  anniversarv  of 
the  founding  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  Worid 


Jime  26,  1969 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
auto  Insurance  complaints  which  arrive 
in  the  offices  of  Congress  from  consum- 
ers. I  am  sure  the  majority  deal  with 
the  problems  In  getting— and  keeping— 
a  policy,  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
subcommittee,  as  part  of  its  extensive 
mvestigation  of  the  problems  of  this  in- 
dustry, has  delved  deeply  into  the  In- 
dustry thinking  causing  these  problems 

«nm^^^  °^.  7^*^^  ""^  ^«»™ed  has  been 
summarized  in  an  excellent  series  of  two 
articles  by  John  Hanrahan  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Because  I  think  these  arti- 


cles would  be  most  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues as  background  material,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
June  18, 1969) 
Insurance  Dilemma:  Do  Firms  Have  Right 
To  Say  No? 
(By  John  Hanrahan) 
"When  you  buy  a  car.  the  salesman  will  sell 
you  one  If  you  have  the  money.  Buying  insur- 
ance for  the  car  U  more  like  Joining  a  country 

This  view,  expressed  by  Pennsylvania  In- 
surance Commissioner  David  O.  Maxwell  has 
become  an  increasingly  visible  fact  of  life— 
as  well  as  an  inconvenience  and,  in  manv 
cases,  a  real  hardship  to  thousands  of  drlvera 
across  the  Nation. 

In  an  age  In  which  Increasingly  numbers 
of  people  are  dependent  on  cars  for  a  liveli- 
hood, millions  of  Americans  regard  auto  in- 
surance as  a  necessity,  and  a  right  Thev 
must  drive,  and  to  drive  they  must  have  In- 
surance In  some  form. 

But  the  insurance  firms  don't  see  it  that 
way  In  a  nutshell,  the  auto  Insurance  indus- 
try feels  its  obligation  Is  to  its  pollcyholders- 
to  keep  rates  down— and  to  Its  stockholders— 
to  keep  profits  up.  To  accomplish  both  ends 
insurers  are  selecUve  in  assuming  new  risks' 
Numerous  newspaper  stories,  along  with 
complaints  received  by  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judl. 
clary  Committee,  which  Is  conducting  a  con- 
tinuing inquiry  into  auto  insurance,  vividly 
Illustrate  the  confiict.  For  example- 

f r^™  ^^^n*f **""•  ^■^-  "*"'  J"«t  returned 
from  a  Vietnam  hitch  with  the  Navy,  lost 

i^«^*.^^  because  "investigation  revealed  the 
allegation  that  your  wife  has  a  bad  moral 
reputation  and  is  an  excessive  user  of  intoxl- 
cants."  south  Carolina's  libel  a^d  sSr 
laws  prohibit  suing  insurance  companies  for 
the  reasons  given  for  cancellation 

M^Q*^^\°°''°**'''  ^^'^on^.  who  was  pavixig 
$312  for  her  auto  policy  with  Farmers"  In- 
surance Group,  was  notified  of  cancellation 
even  though  she  had  no  accidents  or  traffic 
violations.  "Occupational  hazard"  was  lUted 
^fl  Tf^T""-^^"  subsequently  got  a  policy 
With  Lloyds  of  London  for  $2100  annually 
A  Kensington,  Md.  man  had  his  auto  in- 
surance policy  cancelled  by  National  Emblem 
Insurance  Oo.,  a  subsidiary  of  Allstate  be- 
cause he  allegedly  had  a  "filthy"  house 

A  Stafford  County,  Va.,  woman  had"  hei 
policy  cancelled  by  the  Royal  Indemnity  Co 
t^Mjuse  Of  "unfavorable  Infonnatlon  we  have 
received  concerning  personal  habits  within 
your  household."  Senate  subcemmlttee  prob- 
ing dlscloeed  that  the  cancellation  waX  the 
result  of  an  Atlanta-based  credit  bureau  re- 
port  supplied  with  false  Infonnatlon  by  some 
ome  who  barely  knew  her  husband,  that  he 
is  a  drunk. 

When  a  motorist  Is  turned  away  by  an 
auto  Uisurer  he  can  usually  go  elsewhere- 
But  at  a  more  expensive,  "high  risk"  price 
regardless  of  his  driving  recort 

In  virtually  every  complaint,  however,  the 

^^y^^^JT^.  ^^  °°«  company  had  great 
trouble  obtaining  Insurance  with  another 
even  at  higher  rates  because  the  cancella- 
tion was  regarded  as  a  black  mark  on  his 
record. 

Says  Paul  T.  McHenry,  a  Baltimore  attorney 
aad  chief  lobbyist  for  Maxyland's  Independ- 
ent  Insurance  agents: 

"The  auto  market  is  sick,  period.  Agents 
are  no  longer  selling  new  automobile  busl- 
°^;  ff*P^*  "^  worried  about  cancellations. 

If  there  are  16  oompanlee  looking  for  your 
biislness,  then  no  one  worries  about  a  can- 
cellatlon.  In  the  present  situation  the  com- 
panies don't  wan*  new  business 
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"I  can't  walk  down  the  street  these  days 
without  someone  coming  up  to  me  and  com- 
plaining that  he's  had  his  policy  cancelled 
and  can't  understand  why." 

According  to  Dean  E.  Sharp,  counsel  for  the 
Senate  subcommittee  conducting  the  hear- 
ings, "Insurance  is  nothing  more  than 
spreading  the  risk.  The  more  people  you  have 
In  the  pot,  the  more  you  spread  the  risk. 
People  like  myself  believe  that  the  companies 
are  only  trying  to  maximize  their  profits  by 
writing  only  certain  people.  It's  time  we 
turned  this  thing  around.  I  definitely  feel 
that  everyone  who  Is  licensed  to  drive  by  the 
state  should  be  able  to  get  auto  insurance." 

Sharp  and  other  critics  of  the  Industry 
say  that  the  Insurers  are  not  primarily  in- 
terested in  auto  insurance,  but  rather  In 
having  a  steady  flow  of  cash  that  can  be  In- 
vested. This,  they  say,  is  the  main  reason  for 
the  scrutiny  given  anyone  who  appears  likely 
to  have  an  accident. 

The  industry  counters  that  It  must  be  se- 
lective because  of  the  soaring  increase  In 
the  costs  of  paying  off  claims  in  recent  years. 
Tl:is  they  attribute  to  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  repairing  cars,  in  physician's  fees  and 
hospital  rates,  and  In  the  amounts  of  Jury 
awards  and  claims  settlements  in  liability 
suits. 

The  companies  also  argue  they  must 
be  selective  in  many  states  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  various  state  insurance  regu- 
lators to  grant  rate  Increases. 

The  problem  for  many  people,  then,  is  libt 
only  having  insurance  cancelled — being 
thrown  out  of  the  "club" — but  getting  into 
the  club  in  the  first  place,  even  if  they  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  a  "clean"  driv- 
ing record. 

AGENTS    warned 

For  many  of  these  people,  the  problem  Is 
a  "high  risk"  job.  For  others.  It  is  their 
neighborhood.  Still  others  are  refused  In- 
surance on  the  basis  of  such  vague  short- 
comings as  "personality  defects,"  "instabll^ 
ity"   and   "lack  of  Initiative." 

Each  company  uses  underwriting  manuals 
that  warn  agents  against  selling  auto  insur- 
ance to  a  whole  list  of  persons  with  certain 
jobs.  The  Continental  Insurance  Co.'s  man- 
ual, which  is  similar  to  that  used  by  other 
firms  In  the  industry,  tells  agents  to  be 
wary  of : 

Owners,  operators  and  employes  of  tav- 
erns, nightclubs  and  similar  establishments; 
race  track  personnel:  professional  athletes, 
musicians  and  entertainers;  circus  and  car- 
nival personnel;  sports  promoters  and  their 
employes,  and  pool  hall  owners,  operators 
and  employes. 

Regarded  by  Continental  as  "somewhat 
less  undesirable"  are  waiters,  waitresses, 
janitors,  cooks,  porters,  bus-boys,  kitchen 
helpers,  taxi  drivers,  parking  lot  and  garage 
attendants,  bellhops,  painters,  merchant  sea- 
men, longshoremen,  stevedores,  dock  work- 
ers, oil  fleld  employes,  paperhangers,  soda 
clerks,  delivery  boys,  beauticians,  unmarried 
manicurists,  liquor  store  owners  and  em- 
ployes and  unemployed  persons. 

People  In  this  category  are  not  totally 
barred  from  obtaining  Insurance  with  the 
company — If  they  meet  all  other  criteria.  The 
"somewhat  less  undesirable"  tag  Is  used  as 
a  guide  to  warn  agents  that  the  person  Is 
not  considered  to  be  a  good  risk. 

In  addition  to  citing  the  probability  of 
accidents  relating  to  "exposure" — meaning 
mileage,  number  of  hotirs  on  the  road,  driv- 
ing in  peak-hour  traffic,  etc. — the  Conti- 
nental manual  warns: 

"Persons  who  live  in  blighted,  crowded  slum 
areas  present  an  above  average  exposure  for 
comprehensive  physical  damage  Insurance  be- 
cause of  crime  and  vandalism.  Such  areas  are 
overexposed  for  collision  and  bodily  injury. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  theire  is  no  place 
to  park,  except  at  the  curb.  Children  play  In 
the  streets  and  dart  in  and  out  from  between 
can." 


BACHELORS  PAY  MORE 

The  manual  also  states,  "we  think  that  this 
is  as  It  should  be,"  that  unmarried  males  pay 
more  for  car  Insurance.  In  justifying  higher 
rates  for  bachelors,  the  manual  says : 

"Any  variation  from  the  normal,  conven- 
tional mode  of  living  usually  has  an  adverse 
Influence  on  a  risk.  Marriage  is  the  normal 
state  for  mature  adults." 

But  even  if  you  should  pass  the  occupa- 
tional, residential  and  marital  status  tests, 
the  manual  has  more  in  store  for  you. 

Under  the  category  of  temperament,  the 
manual  warns  agents  about  "the  exhibition- 
ist who  decorates  his  car  with  fox  tails,  fend- 
er fins,  mud  flaps,  boxing  gloves,  baby  shoes, 
spotlight  and  other  ornaments  .  .  ." 

HIGH  LIVERS  SUSPECT 

"Another  area  for  concern,"  the  manual 
states,  "is  the  person  who  drives  a  Cadillac 
on  a  Chevrolet  income  . . ." 

"Still  in  the  temperamental  category  and 
Just  as  undesirable  even  though  their  mo- 
tives are  good  and  they  are  usually  wealthy, 
are  the  personalities  in  the  entertainment 
fleld  who  feel  that  they  must  entertain  them- 
selves and  their  public  even  if  they  have  to 
wreck  a  sports  car  to  do  it." 

When  he  testified  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee last  year,  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sioner Maxwell  cited  a  "prohibited  list"  used 
to  "weed  out  undesirables"  by  "one  of  the 
country's  leading  writers  of  automobile  in- 
surance." 

"Hazardous"  occupations,  according  to  this 
guide,  included  actors,  clergymen,  radio  and 
television  announcers,  athletes,  caterers, 
chauffeurs,  commissioner  military  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  farmhands,  manicurists,  mas- 
seurs, newspai)ermen,  salesmen,  painters, 
stevedores,  textile  workers,  waiters  and 
weavers. 

HAZARDS  LISTED 

"Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  list  made 
plain  the  reluctance  to  Insure  most  occupa- 
tions m  which  Negroes  predominate,"  Max- 
well said. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  the  guide  enumer- 
ated 25  specific  "hazards"  militating  against 
Issuance  of  a  policy. 

These  included  truck  drivers  ("poor  public 
Image")  clergymen  ("too  preoccupied"), 
persons  who  were  divorced  or  separated  and 
tiny  driver  not  renewed  or  canceled  by  an- 
other company. 

Other  revealing  testimony  on  auto  Insur- 
ers' standards  came  from  Fred  Jasper,  pres- 
ident of  Jasper's  Reports,  of  Chicago,  a  com- 
mercial reporting  agency  that  has  been  hand- 
dllng  Inspections  for  the  Insurance  Industry 
in  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area  since  1949. 

Purchasers  of  Jasper's  book — "A  Confiden- 
tial Report  on  Environmental  Conditions  In 
the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Area" — were  mainly 
Insurance  companies,  including  the  Na- 
tion's two  largest,  Allstate  and  State  Farm. 

WRITTEN  TEARS   AGO 

Jasper  and  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.  Mich.), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  got  Involved 
in  a  long  dialogue  when  Hart  asked  why  the 
book  referred  "to  areas  being  predominantly 
Polish,  predominantly  Jewish,  predominantly 
hillbilly  and  predominantly  Negro." 

In  response.  Jasper  pleaded  that  the  book 
"was  written  several  years  ago"  and.  at  that 
time,  "companies  were  attaching  more  sig- 
nificance to  the  ethnic  backgrounds  of  Indi- 
viduals from  an  underwriting  standpoint." 

For  many  years.  Jasper  said,  companies 
"had  associated  upkeep  of  neighborhood  with 
environmental  and  ethnic  background  Infor- 
mation." This,  he  claimed,  was  no  longer  the 
case  and  most  companies  had  asked  him  to 
eliminate  such  references  in  his  reports. 

A  sampling  of  "ethnic  Information"  in  the 
report : 

"These  Mexicans  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
behaved  but  a  few  do  drink  to  excess  and 
many  of  them  are  illiterate  and  cannot  speak 
English.  .  .  .  (Tbey)  should  be  Inspected 
carefully  for  auto  insurance." 


Hart  found  much  else  to  quarrel  with  in 
Jasper's  book.  For  example,  the  Senator 
wanted  to  know,  what  did  the  housekeeping 
of  the  individual — as  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  reports — have  to  do  with  driving  ability? 

Jasper  acknowledged  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  driving. 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  think  It  perhaps  to 
some  degree  portrays  the  general  over-all 
reputation  and  I  think  perhaps  a  case  might 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  an  individual  who 
lives  in  what  you  might  classify  as  a  pigpen 
might  conceivably  take  the  same  care  of  their 
automobile  from  a  mechanical  standpoint." 

Hart  wondered  about  a  report  on  a  woman 
who  was  married  and  divorced  before  she 
was  20  and  whose  family  was  described  as 
"standoffish"  in  a  report.  What,  Hart  asked, 
did  that  have  to  do  with  driving  ability? 

Jasper  answered  that  the  marriage  and 
divorce  before  20  indicated  "nothing  other 
than  perhaps  to  portray  instability." 

"Or  bad  judgment  with  respect  to  mates 
but  not  necessarily  to  irafBc,"  retorted  Hart. 

As  to  the  "standoffish"  claims.  Jasper  said 
that  he  felt  "perhaps  the  inspector  may  have 
been  using  that  in  defense  of  being  unable 
to  develop  as  much  personal  information  as 
he  might  have  otherwise." 

DISDAINFUL    OF    MORES 

Hart  pressed  on.  What,  he  asked,  was  the 
relevance  to  a  person's  driving  record  of  a 
report  that  "Indicates  the  subject  was  living 
with  a  woman  suspected  not  to  be  his  wife?" 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  would  affect  the 
driving,"  Jasper  answered,  "but  it  might 
portray  a  situation  where  they  were  com- 
pletely disdainful  of  the  accepted  mores,  the 
accepted  patterns  of  behavior,  a  little  dis- 
regard for  anybody  else." 

Jasper,  along  with  other  auto  insurance 
industry  witnesses,  was  merely  restating 
what  has  become  the  industry's  basis  for 
much  of  the  material  in  its  underwriting 
manuals.  Namely,  "as  you  live,  so  shall  you 
drive." 

Contained  in  Jasper's  book  was  a  series  of 
maps  of  areas  of  Chicago  with  portions  col- 
ored red,  gray  and  white.  These  areas.  Jasper 
said,  are  those  producing  "a  higher  incidence 
of  vandalism  and  theft."  The  red  area  of 
alleged  higher  crime  Included  the  center 
city. 

The  "red"  area  approach  Is  not  unique  to 
Chicago.  Committee  testimony  has  shown 
that  similar  practices  are  in  effect  in  other 
major  cities. 

BLACKLISTING   CHARGED 

In  Baltimore  earlier  this  year,  Allstate  In- 
surance Co.  was  charged  by  the  Maryland 
State  Insurance  Department  with  "black- 
listing" for  refusing  to  write  comprehensive 
and  collision  insurance  policies  In  the  inner 
city. 

Allstate  defended  its  practices.  It  acknowl- 
edged having  a  "special  marketing  territory" 
within  which  it  required  persons  to  have 
adequately  safeguarded  garaging  before  It 
would  insure  them.  This,  they  said,  was 
proper  because  of  the  excessively  high  crime 
rate  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  Allstate  said  it  had  not  vio- 
lated State  law  that  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion based  "solely"  on  geography.  The  crime 
rate  and  the  lack  of  garages — and  not  geog- 
raphy were  the  major  factors,  It  said. 

During  those  hearings,  which  covered  13 
sessions,  Allstate  spokesmen  also  acknowl- 
edged that  it  has  "special  marketing  ter- 
ritories" in  effect  in  other  cities  in  the  East, 
including  Washington's  inner  city. 

Also  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Govern- 
ment Employees  Insurance  Corp.  (OEIOO), 
refuses  to  write  comprehensive  and  oollialon 
policies  In  virtually  the  entire  city  unless 
the  person  has  a  garage.  Only  two  postal 
zones  In  the  Upper  Northwest  area  of  the 
city  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

WORKS   HABOSmP 

In  the  Baltimore  case.  State  and  dty  legis- 
lators testified  that  AUstate's  practice  worked 
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a  hardship  on  people  In  the  Inner  city.  The 
area  In  question  was  estimated  to  be  90  per 
cent  Negro.  It  includes  the  city's  hlghMt 
poverty  areas,  as  well  as  the  fashionable  re- 
stored Bolton  mil  section. 

A  ruling  on  the  case  from  Maryland  In- 
surance Commissioner  Newton  I.  Steers  Jr 
Is  expected  this  month.  Steers  says  he  knows 
of  no  examples  of  "special  marketing  terri- 
tories" elsewhere  In  the  State. 

The  Baltimore  case  Is  typical  of  the  prob- 
lem In  other  cities. 

Last  summer.  David  B.  Washington  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commls- 
slon  on  Human  RelaUona.  told  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  "the  lack  of  availability 
of  automobile  Insurance  to  bla<ac  residents 
of  our  metropolitan  areas  is  a  crlsU  which  Is 
national  In  scope." 

Black  citizens,  Washington  said,  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  obUln  auto  Insurance.  When  they 
do,  he  added,  they  must  pay  higher  premi- 
ums than  residents  of  white  areas  since 
companies  attach  Importance  to  the  type  of 
neighborhood  and  the  crime  rate 

In  addition,  Washington  said.  Negro  resi- 
dents find  "that  the  few  companies  willing  to 
write  Insurance  are  companies  with  question- 
able  financial  structures." 
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EPTECT  IS  THE  SAME 

Jerome  Kay.  commissioner  of  the  New 
T°'^  yJ}y  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
offered  similar  testimony  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. Kay  said  that  whether  the  auto 
insurers  deliberately  set  out  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes  or  Puerto  RIcans  or  whether 
they  say  they  refuse  to  write  ghetto  policies 
because  of  the  bad  neighborhood  Is  really 
irrelevant— since  the  net  effect  Is  the  same 
•It  is  possible  that  removing  this  in- 
stance of  discrimination  would  lUt  one  more 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  minority  and 
low-income  group  members,"  Kay  said. 

While  auto  insurance  companies  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  they  no  longer  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  race,  Kay  stressed  the 
point  that  the  ghetto  citizen  feels  that  his 
inability  to  get  car  insurance  Is  Just  another 
example  of  white  discrimination. 

In  emphasizing  that  the  ghetto  citizen's 
need  for  an  auto  is  as  great  or  perhaps  even 
greater  than  that  of  other  citizens  Kav 
stated:  ' 

"The  ghetto  resident,  suffering  from  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  housing  educa- 
tion and  being  subjected  to  a  whole  series  of 
anti-black  and  anti-Puerto  Rlcan  attitudes 
finds  his  car  an  important  source  of  status 
and  sometimes  his  only  source  of  recreation 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  escape  from  a 
dreary  apartment  and  neighborhood  " 

To  insurance  lobbyist  McHenry.  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  and  keeping  auto  Insurance 
in  Maryland,  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
"cuts  across  all  lines"  and  Is  not  confined  to 
certain  areas  or  people  with  certain  Jobs. 

"There's  Just  a  bad  market  everywhere 
period."  he  said. 

CAE    iNStTRANCE    SYSTEM    HARDEST    ON    YoUNG, 

Old,  MnjTAaT 
(By  John  Hanrahan) 

The  problem  of  getting  and  keeping  auto 
insurance  has  proved  to  be  especially  severe 
for  three  distinct  groups— the  young,  the 
old  and  members  of  the  military. 

The  continuing  probe  of  the  auto  insur- 
ance mdustry  by  the  antitrust  and  monopoly 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  turned  up  scores  of  examples  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  members  of 
these  groups. 

B.  J.  Hlgglns.  who  heads  the  Hlgglns  In- 
surance Agency  of  Long  Beach.  CaUf.,  pro- 
vided the  subcommittee  with  some  enlight- 
ening testimony  on  the  Insurance  problems 
of  the  old. 

Hlgglns.  whoee  agency  handles  Farmers 
Insurance  Group,  gave  numerous  examples, 
including  that  of  a  78-year-old  man  who  had 
received  a  bill  on  his  Insurance  premium  that 


was  more  than  double  what  It  was  six  months 
earlier. 

The  man.  Hlgglns  said,  "was  In  excellent 
physical  condition,  very  alert  for  his  age 
and  had  never  had  any  losses  with  the  com- 
pany before,  and  he  was  with  the  company 
for  approximately  30  years." 

Unfortunately  for  the  man,  Hlgglns  said 
the  company  just  four  months  earlier  put 
into  effect  a  "maximum  senior  citizen 
charge"  that  added  about  30  per  cent  to 
his  premium  charge.  His  premium  cost  was 
increased  an  additional  42  per  cent  because 
the  man  reported  a  damage  claim  of  $112  for 
a  minor  accident. 

"Now,  the  point  here  Is  they  (the  company) 

have  got  this  man  tied  down."  Hlgglns  said 

He  cannot  go  anywhere  else  for  insurance 

hfm/  Z    r"^".  °"*-  ^^°  *^  8olng  to  insure 
him?  He  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  insur- 

Parmere.'^'^  *^^-  "^  ^"^  ^°^  ^  ^^^  ^"^ 

.J^^  Veatch.  Immediate  past  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Agente 
says  that  the  situation  has  improved  and 
tK  ,^*^^  companies  have  done  away  with 
the    higher    rates    for    older    people     These 

si°er  drivers'?.  '   ^'"'''-   "°'''"  P-P'«   ^ere 

BELOW    AVERAGE 

f^?°^*'**  ^-  ^*°*'  ^"""^i"  special  assUtant 
for  a«lng.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  U.S.  Depwt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  that 

the  accident  index  for  drivers  60  to  69 
years  of  age  is  well  below  the  national  safety 
average  The  accident  Index  for  those  above 
70  equals  the  national  average." 

The  problem  of  young  drivers  obtaining  in- 
surance has  been  one  of  the  most  publicLed. 
Companies  maintain  that  young  drivers— 
especially  young,  single  males  under  25— 
have  the  highest  accident  rate. 

Some  companies  claim  to  be  making  strides 
in  providing  lower  cost  insurance  for  the 
young,  responsible  drivers.  Some  companies 
for  example,  offer  "good  student"  discounts' 
P^*!!*^^*'  discounts  to  students  who  have 
had  driver  education  courses. 

Nonetheless,  young  people— good  and  bad 
drivers  aUke— or  their  parents  find  It  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  auto  Insurance  or 
rate*         **  ^^^^  ^^^^  consider  to  be  a  fair 

Hlgglns  suppued  the  subcommittee  with  a 
report  of  a  sudden  cancellation  of  an  entire 
famUy  that  had  a  17-year-old  son  who  had 
just  come  of  driving  age  and  obtained  his 
license  and  a  1952  car  to  drive. 

The  boy,  Hlgglns  said,  had  good  grades 
was  "a  studious  type"  and  "did  not  run' 
around  throwing  beer  cans  out  of  a  car  " 

Hlgglns,  a  friend  of  the  family's,  said  he 
Checked  around  and  finally  learned  that  the 
cancellation  was  based  on  a  retail  credit  re- 
port. The  report  quoted  two  men  who  lived 
across  the  street  as  saying  that  the  youth 
played  ball  In  the  street  .  .  .  raced  his  car 
n  taking  off  .  .  .  burned  rubber,  and  drove 
in  a  reckless  manner  in  a  neighborhood  of  a 
lo-mlle  zone." 

Ironically.  Hlgglns  said,  the  men  makimj 
the  complaint  also  were  lUegaUy  "maklMi 
homebrew  and  wine  In  the  backyard." 

OBSTACLES   TO    MlLrPAKT 

The  military— especially  the  young,  non- 
career  enlisted  man— also  encounters  severe 
obstacles  to  getting  car  Insurance.  Oeorge  H 
Kline,  vice  president,  secretary  and  general 
counsel  for  the  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  sum- 
med up  the  reason  for  the  industry  attitude: 

'"nie  obvious  Increased  hazard  presented 
by  the  single  mlUtary  risk  Is  the  very  limited 
time  provided  him  for  the  use  of  his  car. 

"All  of  us  remember  the  800-mlle  round 
trip  on  a  36-hour  pass  Just  to  spend  a  few 
hours  at  home  or  some  other  source  of  reUef 
from  the  drabness  of  a  military  post;  the 
frenzied  dash  to  the  destination;  and  then 
the  long,  exhausting  drive  through  the  night 
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with  drooping  eyeUds  and  dulled  reflexes 
to  make  Monday  morning  reveille. 

"Too  fast,  too  far,  too  little  sleep— these 
are  the  hazards  that  concern  underwriters  " 

Adding  it  aU  up.  the  auto  insurers  can  use 
a  combination  of  any  of  the  thousands  of 
underwriting  standards  to  refuse  to  write  a 
policy  for  a  person  who  would  be  regarded 
as  a  good  driver,  the  critics  say 

Pennsylvania  Insurance  Commissioner 
I^vid  O.  Maxwell  estimated  that  In  his  state 
there  Is  "a  theoretical  posslbilty  of  104  000 
different  risks."  This  U  based  on  40  ratine 
territories  multiplied  by  the  2600  cate- 
^""irt  ''"''^'"P***   "y   *''«   Insurance  Rating 

Insurance  companies  defend  their  under- 
wriUng  practices  either  on  actual  loss  ex 

f^^^"",  °I  °°  '^^**  ***^y  consider  to  be  In- 
formed Judgments  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
accidents  occurring  to  people  living  in  cer- 
tain  neighborhoods  or  having  ceruin  typL 
of^occupatlons  or  having  certain  personality 

Critics  of  the  system  complain  that  the 

3',*'"'^  "^  ''^^'^K  thelr'^classlfl<^tlons 
mainly  on  subjective  Judgments,  rather 
than  actual  statistics  showing  that  this  or 
that  category  of  persons  has  more  accldente 

C^nlS.      K^"*    (D-Mlch.).   who  heads  the 

f^^^nTr^ST  ''^^-"^^""^  *^«  -to* 

"In  a  country  which  has  placed  great  faith 
n  the  principle  that  each  m7^  Ki?  be 
Judged  according  to  his  abilities,  the  l^ur 

nnr.>,"°f*°Ji  *^**  "  '^  tb«  claisiflcaS- 
not  the  individual  driver-that  counts  runs 

la8t*?an  in  T'  "^^  Instincts,"  Hart  said 
ll^J  }}  °,  ^  ^P^*''*  *o  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insu^nce 

him^if.^"  "*y  *'^'°  *»"»  «o°  ''eU.  imbue 
him  With  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  bov 

^^li*  *  ^***  "*"'"'  '^^^^-  It  makes  no 
difference.  He  pays  the  price  of  hUclLi 

sound.  In  many  cases  it  may  not  ''"^"*"''' 
J^t^  *^*  ""'*'  question  is,  does  any  sys- 
tern  based  on  such  classificatlons-whe.her 
arbitrary  or  nofr-make  good  sensed  fhl 
worid  m  which  we  live?  .  u  se*^  to  ml^ 
at  least  at  this  tlm^that  the  elTe^un^St;: 
writing  system  with  Its  subjective  Judgment^ 
classifications    and    surcharges    at    rSai 

^'  '""J"^  °'  ™*»^«'  basic  overhar- 
.i^^  "^^^  *^«  ''"^^t  ^"to  insurance 
situation  unique  is  that  virtually  every  on^ 
insurers,  drivers,  state  Insurance  denatT 
ments,   legislators.   Congressional "nvS 

pe;pTe"^ni'^tl*''T  ^  *  ^^^'"^  ProbUm  for 
people  trying  to  get  and  keep  auto  policies. 

CKmCS   BLAME   GEEED 

■The  cause  of  the  problem,  the  critics  sav 
profits.  This  causes  the  companies  to  cancel 
onTnv^niw^h  r ''•"^y  ^^'^  *°  muse  to  taki 
InvoKTheTcS^  "**^  "'''  ^^^'^-^  °'  '^^ 

On  the  other  side,  the  industry  and  the 
cfSS  bv  th^'f  ,^*^"*  *^«  current^robiem  is 
naMi^«.n7.  ?*  '^""'^  °'  St*t«  Insurance  De- 
partments to  grant  rate  Increases  that  are 
sorely  needed  to  cover  losses  paid  out 

er^'^??>,''TP^""°''"  ^*«  »'«'=o'»e  the  battle 
s^ti^^  ^  insurance  Industry.  Under  such  a 
fh»^f ~°°*  ''^  existence  in  three  states- 
noti  *^'^'  commissioner  is  stripped  of  his 
power  to  give  prior  approval  of  rate  Increase 

Into  effect  and  then  notify  the  commissioner. 
If  the  commissioner  feels  the  Increase  is  too 

U  resc'l^^^"^"^^*^  ^'^^•*^^-'  ^«  --  o^**- 

ANSWER    OP  FIRMS 

1,  J^IJ^  °L'^  °'  ^^-  *h<»  industry  says. 
Is  to  let  the  "free  market"  set  the  rates  The 

n'i^fi^^J^"  ^*"«'^*  because  he  wUl  have  a 
ni^^'  companies  competing  for  his  busi- 
ness. It  contends. 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  by  l;he  Insur- 
ance information  Institute  for  the  Maryland 
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Association  of  Insurance  agents  for  use  in 
the  1969  session  of  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly, the  Industry's  position  on  "open 
competition  legislation"  was  made  clear. 

What  is  the  problem?  the  memo  asks. 

"Insurance  companies  have  been  paying 
out  more  for  claims  and  operating  expenses 
than  they  have  been  collecting  in  premiums." 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  dilemma?  It 
asks. 

"After  long  and  careful  consideration, 
'open  competition'  has  been  deemed  by  many 
observers  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  Mary- 
land's public.  Industry  and  economy  .  .  . 
open  competition  among  Insurance  com- 
panies would  hold  the  cost  of  insurance  at  a 
realistic  level.  Just  as  open  competition  In 
America's  free  enterprise  system  has  pro- 
tected the  public  in  other  fields  of  business." 

The  memo  also  cites  the  fact  that  since 
1962.  the  number  of  persons  In  Maryland's 
assigned-rlsk  plan  (known  as  the  Maryland 
Automobile  Insurance  Plan)  has  Increased 
from  approximately  20,300  to  85,500.  While 
this  figure  was  climbing  by  300  per  cent,  the 
rimiber  of  vehicles  registered  in  the  State 
increased  by  Just  30  per  cent. 

INDUSTRY    REFUTED 

The  critics  counter  that  the  Industry's 
position  Is  indefensible  In  light  of  statistics 
gathered  by  the  subcommittee  showing  that 
since  1931  the  auto  insurers  of  the  Nation 
(as  of  1968)  had  collected  $120  bUllon  in 
premiums  for  three  primary  forms  of  cover- 
age and  have  paid  out  Just  $60.8  billion. 

Of  the  remaining  $59.2  billion.  $21.6  billion 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  last  five  years 
alone.  This  was  not  all  clear  profit,  since  it 
does  not  take  into  consideration  commis- 
sions, company  operating  expenses,  company 
claims  investigation  and  legal  expenses. 

In  1966,  according  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee chart,  20.6  cents  of  every  auto  bodily  In- 
Jury  liability  dollar  went  to  commissions  and 
other  production  expenses. 

One  way  to  cut  costs  of  policies,  the  critics 
maintain,  Is  to  permit  group  auto  liability 
policies  similar  to  group  health  and  accident 
policies.  Such  policies  are  virtually  nonex- 
istent. In  fact,  group  auto  insurance  policies 
are  prohibited  in  34  states,  due  largely  to  in- 
dustry efforts. 

Dean  E.  Sharp,  counsel  for  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, is  among  the  Insurance  company 
critics  who  can't  see  how  "open  competition" 
will  make  any  difference  at  all  in  solving  the 
problem. 

He  notes  that  California,  which  has  an 
"open  competition"  law  that  the  industry 
cites  as  a  model,  has  250,000  drivers  In  Its  as- 
signed-rlsk plan  with  the  ntunber  increasing 
yearly.  New  York  and  Georgia  also  have 
"open  competition"  while  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  a  modified  "open"  system  for 
physical  damage  policies. 

"Open  competition"  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated by  a  Maryland  Senate  Committee 
earlier  this  year.  The  legislation  died  in  the 
Economic  Affairs  Committee  but  is  expected 
to  be  revived  at  the  1970  session. 

During  the  Maryland  hearings.  Attorney 
General  Francis  B.  Burch  contended  that 
"open  competition"  would  drive  Insurance 
rates  even  higher  than  they  now  are.  The 
system  also  would  result  In  extensive  price- 
fixing,  he  charged,  with  certain  bigger  com- 
panies raising  their  rates  and  the  others 
following  suit. 

Burch,  a  former  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioner, also  said  If  the  Industry  were  sincere 
about  "open  competition."  It  would  also  ask 
that  It  be  brought  under  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Industry  rejected  all  of  Burch's  con- 
tentions. Paul  T.  McHenry,  lobbyist  for  the 
State's  Independent  Insurance  agents,  ac- 
knowledged that  rates  might  go  up  Initially 
after  "open  competition"  came  In,  but  that 
once  the  "free  market"  came  into  play,  rates 
would  level  off.  A  company  charging  higher 
rates  would  be  forced  to  come  down  or  lose 
much  of  ita  business,  he  added. 
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OPEN    COMPETITION 

The  critics  also  say  that  open  competition 
Is  still  only  "open"  from  the  companies',  not 
the  customer's  point  of  view.  In  other  words, 
even  with  open  competition,  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  a  driver  will  be  insured  by  the 
company  of  his  choice  since  all  of  the  under- 
writing standards  will  still  hold.  It's  still  a 
case  of  being  accepted  by  the  company. 

The  critics  also  come  down  hard  on  the 
auto  Insurance  companies'  claims  that  they 
are  losing  money.  Maryland's  three  most  re- 
cent insurance  commissioners — Burch,  Nor- 
man Polovoy  and  Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr. — have 
all  criticized  companies  at  one  time  or  an- 
other for  claiming  to  experience  losses  while 
at  the  same  time  their  Investment  Income 
was  soaring. 

Auto  insurers  have  consistently  argued 
that  Investment  income  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  figures  on  premiums  written 
and  losses  Incurred. 

Burch,  Polovoy  and  Steers  all  Incurred  the 
companies'  wrath  by  devising  formulas  in 
which  some  of  the  Investment  Income  was 
Included  as  part  of  the  rate-making  process. 

The  Industry's  own  study,  prepared  for  the 
American  Insurance  Association  by  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  the  research  organization,  claimed 
that  99  out  of  100  major  corporations  were# 
making  higher  profits  than  property  and 
liability  Insurance  companies. 

SAME    BASIC    DATA 

Taking  the  same  basic  data,  two  University 
of  Southern  California  analysts — Richard 
Norgaard  and  George  Schick — gave  the  sub- 
committee the  "unqualified  opinion"  that 
insurance  firms  "have  reaped  a  high  rate  of 
profit." 

Using  a  highly  complicated  formula  based 
on  the  "reasonable"  yardstick  of  "return  on 
investment,"  the  two  analysts  said  the  insur- 
ance firms  were  doing  better  than  90  of  the 
100  major  corporations. 

"There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  whether  or  not  the  auto  insurance  busi- 
ness  is   profitable,"   notes   Sen.   Hart. 

"Sometimes,  the  argument  tvu-ns  more  on 
accounting  methods  than  the  actual  state  of 
health  of  the  companies.  One  set  of  figures  at 
our  hearings  indicated  this  was  a  highly 
profitable  business,  another  that  it  was  dis- 
mal. The  real  truth  is  probably  somewhere 
between.  .  .  . 

"What  bothers  me  most  Is  a  plea  of  pov- 
erty based  on  underwriting  results  only.  For 
instance,  the  underwriting  and  investment 
income  results  of  the  'Stock  Property  and 
Casualty  Industry'  from  1958  to  1967  show  a 
statutory  underwriting  loss  of  over  $731  mil- 
lion, which  when  adjusted  becomes  a  $413 
million  profit. 

"During  the  same  period,  their  net  invest- 
ment Income  was  over  $7  billion.  When  some- 
one turns  one  pocket  Inside  out  to  show 
you  how  empty  It  Is,  but  has  over  $7  billion 
In  the  other.  It  Is  difficult  to  take  their  claim 
of  poverty  too  seriously." 

An  equally  serious  auto  Insurance  prob- 
lem, not  dealt  with  at  length  In  this  article. 
Is  the  long  delay  experienced  In  having 
claims  processed.  In  many  cases,  personal  In- 
Jury  settlements  drag  on  for  years  and  years. 

Efforts  to  push  so-called  "nonfault"  plans 
through  state  legislatures  have  met  with  stiff 
resistance  to  date.  Less  than  one  year  ago, 
Puerto  Rico  became  the  first  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
to  adopt  the  "Aponte-Denenberg"  plan  which 
would  Insure  everyone  directly  against  acci- 
dent losses — rather  than  require  proving  in 
court  who  Is  at  fault  In  an  accident. 

EXEMPT     FROM     ANTITHUST 

Tte  insurance  industry  was  exempted  from 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  by  the  McCarran 
Act  of  1945.  The  purpose  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  has  been  to  determine 
how  effective  state  regulation  has  been  In  do- 
ing the  Job  of  protecting  the  public. 

The  hearings  are  expected  to  wind  up  In 
September.  Also  In  progress  and  at  the  half- 


way point  Is  a  two-year  study  of  the  auto  in- 
surance industry. 

In  addition,  various  state  Insurance  de- 
partments and  legislatures  are  taking  a  new 
look  at  their  state  regulations.  In  Maryland, 
the  Allstate  "blacklisting"  case  has  prompted 
Del.  Walter  S.  Orllnsky  (D-Baltimore)  to 
propose  for  introduction  at  the  1970  session 
legislation  that  would  create  a  state  in- 
surance system. 

Whether  by  government  action  or  by  re- 
form of  the  industry  from  within,  the  goal 
of  those  criticizing  the  present  system  is 
clear.  As  expressed  by  Sen.  Hart.  It  Is  a  day 
"when  auto  Insurance  is  available  to  all 
motorists  on  reasonable  and  more  equal 
terms,  and  accident  victims  can  be  promptly 
and  fairly  reimbursed." 


WATER  SERVICE  TO  EXCESS  LANDS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Western  Water  News  published  an 
article  by  Mr.  Earl  Coke,  assistant  to 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  for  cabinet  affairs 
and  secretary  of  California's  Agriculture 
and  Services  Agency,  concerning  the  leg- 
islation which  has  been  introduced  to 
amend  and  supplement  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  relating  to  the  furnishing 
of  water  service  to  excess  lands.  Secre- 
tary Coke's  remarks  on  this  subject  con- 
firm the  observations  I  made  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  1631  to  modernize  the  ar- 
chaic 610-acre  limitation  provision  of 
our  reclamation  regulations  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  secretary's 
comments  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

Secretary  Coke,  as  is  well  known,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  agricultural  au- 
thorities in  the  Nation.  Prior  to  accept- 
ing his  present  positions,  his  career  in- 
cluded service  as  director  of  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service  in  California  and 
assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Back  to  1902? 

(By  Earl  Coke) 

If  California  wants  to  keep  agricultural 
production  at  its  present  dollar  value  of  $4 
billion  per  year,  immediate  passage  of  new 
legislation  is  a  necessity. 

Congress  is  presently  considering  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Senator  George  Murphy  of  Cali- 
fornia which  could  eliminate  yesteryear's  un- 
realistic land  and  water  restrictions  still  be- 
ing applied  to  each  agricultural  landowner 
and  operator  in  the  State  who  uses  water 
from  a  Federal  project. 

The  vital  Interests  of  agriculture — Califor- 
nia's largest  water-using  Industry — are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Enactment  on  S.  1631  and  its  House  com- 
panion, H.R.  9441.  would  lift  the  Federal 
land  limit  yoke  which  has  been  choking  Ir- 
rigation farmers  for  the  past  60  years. 

However,  if  Senator  Murphy's  bill  does 
not  pass,  or  Is  allowed  to  die  In  committees, 
the  farmer  might  as  well  return  to  the  agri- 
cultural practices  of  1902  and  hitch  old  dob- 
bin to  the  plow  again. 

Advancements  In  our  technology  since  that 
date  have  produced  equipment  that  ptermits 
the  farmer  to  operate  on  the  business-like 
basis  which  Is  so  necessary  today.  But,  that 
same  technology  is  useless  on  a  doUar  basis 
If  the  farmer  has  to  limit  it  to  the  160  acres 
which.  In  1902.  was  considered  the  proper 
family  farm.  In  order  to  get  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  today's  expensive  new  machinery 
and  advanced  technology,  a  man  must  be 
permitted  more  flexibility  and  more  room  to 
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operate  than  the  present  160-acre  limitation 
allows. 

Reality  Is  staring  us  In  the  face.  No  busi- 
ness can  operate  today  under  programs  and 
procedures  designed  for  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. To  ask  the  farmer  to  do  so  for  one  more 
second  is  ridiculous,  Is  costly,  and  will  soon 
lose  us  most  of  our  farmers  If  we  do  not  make 
the  necessary  change  to  rid  ourselves  of  ob- 
solete antiquities  that  hamper  our  existence 
at  the  very  foundations  of  Its  food  and  fiber. 

S.  1631,  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Murphy, 
provides  two  basic  changes  to  the  1902 
reclamation  law  on  land  restrictions  and  the 
water  allowable  to  make  that  land  produce. 
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9441  might  not  be  the  entire  solution,  but 
they  are  certainly  the  first  *)ncrete  step. 
Without  them,  it  may  soon  be  a  case  of: 
"Leave  the  land  or  get  a  horse." 


MAIL  DELIVERY 


IMMEDIATE    INCREASE 

First,  it  calls  for  an  immediate  Increase  in 
the  number  of  acres  eligible  in  one  owner- 
ship for  Interest-free  financing  from  160  acres 
to  640  acres.  Provisions  are  also  included  for 
review  of  further  Increases  in  the  limitation 
every  10  years  if  economic  or  technological 
changes  indicate  that  an  Increase  is  appro- 
priate and  consistent  with  public  Interest. 

Second,  It  would  provide  immediate  adop- 
tion of  the  "Engle  formula"  which  would 
allow  the  landowner  with  lands  in  excess  of 
the  640-acre  limitation  to  obtain  water  for 
his  excess  lands  by  paying  interest  costs  and 
applying  those  costs  to  the  price  of  the  water, 

INEQUITABLE    LAW 

In  1902,  when  the  reclamation  law  was 
first  passed,  it  was  fair  and  equitable — for  its 
time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  land 
had  to  be  settled  and  worked  for  production 
The  western  lands,  being  seml-arld  or  arid, 
required  irrigation  before  they  could  produce 
economically.  The  only  "machinery"  available 
to  the  farmer  at  that  time  was  his  own  strong 
back  and  his  horse.  Congress,  therefore,  set 
a  160-acre  limitation  in  the  law  for  applica- 
tion of  irrigation  water,  because  160  acres 
was  the  reasonable  limit  to  what  one  man 
and  one  horse  could  cover  in  a  dawn-to-dusk 
operation  on  a  family-sized  farm. 

But.  67  years  have  passed  and  the  one- 
man-one-horse  family  farm  has  literally  dis- 
appeared. The  law,  however,  is  still  there.  It 
must  be  changed  so  that  it  reflects  the  needs 
of  today  as  much  as  the  original  law  reflected 
-  the  needs  present  when  it  went  Into  effect. 

NEW    TECHNlgtrES 

True,  it  has  received  patchwork  modlfica- 
Uons  over  the  ensuing  years,  but  the  funda- 
mental provisions  still  stand  today  as  relics 
of  an  era  which  exists  only  in  the  memories 
of  our  parents  and  grandparents. 

Today  we  use  machinery  that  our  ancestors 
never  imagined  and  that,  sometimes,  seems 
to  be  as  intricate  as  the  hardware  we  send 
to  the  moon.  We  apply  new  fertilizers  that 
new  chemists  manufacture  under  today's 
theories  in  today's  laboratories.  New  farm- 
ing techniques  crop  up  almost  dally  as  sci- 
ence expands  and  our  present  communica- 
tions systems  bring  the  message  from  source 
to  application  with  a  rapidity  not  known  in 
1902. 

In  effect,  the  law  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  land  or  the  people  and  now  Is  the  time 
to  correct  that  gross  mistake. 

If  our  nation  loses  any  more  farmers  it 
will  And  Itself  In  dire  economic  straits  be- 
cause its  foundation  of  the  fuel  which  keeps 
people  alive  will  have  been  too  severely  weak- 
ened. But.  no  farmer  is  going  to  keep  farm- 
ing if  he  cannot  make  a  living  at  It  and 
our  present  antiquated  land  restriction  law 
Is  making  that  living  almost  Impossible. 

KEMEDIAL    ACTION 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  cost  per 
acre  of  operating  a  160-acre  farm  Is  usually 
higher  than  for  larger  farm  units.  Some- 
body has  CO  pay  for  that  lifted  cost  and  it 
is  most  often  passed  along  to  the  consumer 
For  that  reason,  it  Is  Just  as  Important  to 
the  consumer  as  to  the  farmer  that  the  re- 
medial action  offered  In  Senator  Murphy  s 
bill  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  twin  provisions  in  S.  1631  and  HH 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  daily  I  re- 
ceive letters  from  my  constituents  com- 
plaining about  mall  delivery  and  rising 
postage  rates.  Many  in  Congress  believe 
that  congressional  action  is  essential  to 
halt  what  is  approaching  an  overwhelm- 
ing breakdown  in  postal  service.  The 
problem  is,  of  course,  to  determine  just 
what  action  to  take. 

One  of  the  letters  I  have  received  re- 
ports on  an  intriguing  at-home  survey 
of  postal  service.  Since  I  admittedly  lack 
expertise  in  this  area,  I  am  forwarding 
this  letter  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  its  con- 
sideration. I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughtful  letter  from  Mr. 
Bruce  S.  Lane  of  Galesburg,  Mich.,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Galesburg,  Mich.. 

June  13,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A   Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  understand 
consideration  is  once  again  being  given  to 
increasing  postal  rates. 

During  the  month  of  May.  I  kept  track 
of  all  the  mall  that  was  delivered  to  my 
home.  There  are  only  two  of  us  living  here, 
my  wife  and  myself. 

We  received:  101  pieces  of  first  class  mall, 
of  which  31  pieces  were  solicitations  and 
eight  of  these  were  duplicates:  84  pieces  of 
"junk"  mall,  of  which  14  pieces  were  du- 
plicates. 

Since  "Junk"  mail  and  sohcltatlons,  even 
when  mailed  via  first  class,  are  an  imposition, 
I  would  propose  that  all  such  mall  carry  a 
premium  rate  of  an  added  five  cents  per 
piece,  over  and  above  the  first  class  postage 
requirement.  This  will  once  and  for  all  put 
an  end  to  our  postal  deficit. 

The  rationale  is  not  unreasonable.  When 
an  advertiser  places  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  or  a  magazine  he  reduces  the 
cost  of  reading  to  the  subscriber.  When  an 
advertiser  pays  for  radio  or  television  ad- 
vertising he  defrays  the  cost  of  bringing 
entertainment  to  the  listener  and  the  viewer. 
When  an  advertiser  malls  his  advertising 
directly  to  my  home,  he  contributes  nothing 
to  my  welfare,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  I 
must  pay  more  taxes  or  higher  postal  rates 
in  order  to  pay  for  this  foolishness. 

Furthermore,  I  must  dispose  of  all  this 
cosUy  Junk.  I  can't  let  it  Just  pile  up  in  the 
mail  box:  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
probably  issue  a  stern  warning  to  me.  the 
Innocent  party,  if  I  did  this.  I  am  forced 
to  burn  all  of  the  useless  paper.  (Has  anyone 
looked  at  the  air  pollution  that  Is  caused  by 
Just  the  burning  of  junk  mail?) 

Seriously,  1  think  you  should  think 
seriously  of  adding  a  premium  charge  to  all 
advertising  and  solicitation  mall.  In  addition 
to  making  all  of  this  stuff  travel  at  first  class 
rates.  This  would  eliminate  the  postal  deficit 
Ask  the  professionals,  ask  your  own  postman 
about  this. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  S.  LAt:E 


before  the  Wyoming  Mining  Association 
which  I  believe  is  particularly  pertinent 
and  timely. 

In  his  address.  Assistant  Secretary 
Dole  touches  upon  some  of  the  many 
problems  facing  the  Nation's  mineral  in- 
dustry in  trying  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  industrial  economy  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  consuming  public.  Mr.  Dole 
makes  the  point: 

Minerals  shortages  could  well  become  a 
social  problem  of  the  future. 


MINERALS  POLICY 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20,  1969,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Mollis  M.  Dole,  made  an  address 


Secretary  Dole  also  points  up  the  need 
for  a  national  minerals  policy  in  his 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr. 
Moss)  has  scheduled  hearings  on  my  bill 
S.  719,  for  July  9,  1969.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  among  many 
others  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
measure  not  only  in  this  Congress  but 
in  several  past  Congresses. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  upcomins 
hearings  will  help  to  delineate  some  of 
the  serious  problems  facing  the  minerals 
industry  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  S.  719  will  provide 
us  with  a  mechanism  with  which  we  can 
deal  with  these  problems  in  a  realistic 
and  intelligent  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Hollis  Dole  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Hollis  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral  Resources,  Before  the 
Wyoming  Mining  Association.  Casper, 
Wyo.,  June  20,  1969 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

June  20,  1969. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  folks  today. 
My  pleasure  springs  from  being  back  in  the 
West,  and  from  appearing  before  people  who 
are  Interested  in  the  same  subject  that  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  working  in — that  is— 
the  mineral  industry. 

As  you  know,  I  recently  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  from  Oregon  and  I  am  still  far 
from  informed  on  much  that  goes  on  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol.  I  thought,  however,  that 
you  might  be  interested  in  several  Items  that 
I'm  working  with  and  my  thoughts  on  them. 
I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
suggest  to  you  areas  of  mutual  effort  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  lead  to  a  stronger 
mineral  industry  in  this  country  of  ours. 
This  is,  after  all,  the  common  goal  which  we 
are  striving  for. 

The  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety 
Act,  which  was  passed  on  August  30,  1966. 
became  P.L.  89-577.  A  departmental  commit- 
tee was  established  to  formulate  regulations 
under  the  Act  and  the  suggested  regulations 
were  published  for  public  comment  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1969.  A  45-day  time  extension  was 
granted  for  comment  on  March  14.  On  April 
22  the  revised  regulations  were  published  and 
an  additional  30  days  were  given  for  fur- 
ther public  comments.  This  time  has  now 
passed  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
all  submissions. 

These  parts  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  met  with  agreement  will  soon  be 
published  and  become  effective.  Public  hear- 
ings will  then  be  held  on  those  rules  and 
regulations  upon  which  there  was  wide 
divergence  of  opinion,  and  when  satisfac- 
tory, they  will  also  be  published.  At  that  time 
the  ground  rules  for  the  enforcing  of  the 
law  will  have  been  established  and  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  will  be  fully  committed  to 
enforcing  metal  and  nonmetallc  mine  safe- 
ty, and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  will  have 
an  additional  responsibility. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  first  messages 
President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress  was  a 
call  for  stronger  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation.  This  legislation  is  being  ham- 
mered out  at  the  present  time  and  a  bill 
will  be  passed  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
session. 

This  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners  should  be  a  great  significance  to  you 
people  here.  To  the  mining  engineer  it 
should  mean  that  stronger  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  health  and  safety  or  else  gov- 
ernment's role  In  mine  operations  may  be- 
come dominant.  It  should  give  you  second 
thoughts  on  the  adequacy  of  the  mining 
engineering  college  curriculum.  Have  we  been 
stressing  health  and  safety  enough?  Right 
now,  recruitment  for  safety  engineers  In  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  most  difficult.  We  cannot 
get  the  calibre  of  people  we  think  necessary 
nor  can  we  get  the  number  we  need.  Is  this 
a  reflection  on  the  training  mining  engi- 
neers are  getting  in  the  universities?  I  think 
it  Is.  I  think  that  both  the  mines  and  gov- 
ernment must  look  to  you  to  establish  the 
methods  and  attitudes  for  health  and  safety. 
It  is  not  enough  to  find  and  extract  ore.  It 
must  be  found  and  mined  safely,  and  under 
healthful  conditions.  Finding,  mining,  and 
safety  are  all  of  equal  importance  and  are 
all  part  of  one  system. 

On  July  9  hearings  will  begin  on  S.  719. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Minerals  Pol- 
icy. This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  AUott 
of  Colorado  and  amongst  others  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Hansen  and  McGee  is.  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  bills  In 
Congress  with  which  your  Association  should 
be  Interested.  It  is  not  only  Important  to 
the  Wyoming  Mining  Association  and  Its 
members.  It  Is  important  to  all  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  U.S. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  are  important 
because  they  provide  a  forum  calling  the 
attention  of  all  the  people  of  the  country 
to  the  tremendous  quantity  of  mineral  raw 
materials  that  will  be  needed  in  the  com- 
ing years.  You  know  that  to  provide  this 
requirement  will  take  years  of  searching,  bil- 
lions in  Investment  with  a  high  risk  factor, 
and  many  years  of  mining  effort.  You  know 
this — but  unfortunately  the  man  in  the 
street  doesn't.  He  buys  his  metal  in  the  form 
of  fabricated  goods  from  the  store,  in  accord 
with  his  requirements,  never  realizing  that 
the  metal  he  uses  today  may  have  taken 
many  years  to  get  to  him. 

All  forecasts  on  mineral  needs  for  the 
future  indicate  that  our  Industry  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  furnish  the  basic  materials 
that  go  Into  the  color  TV's,  cars,  air  con- 
ditioners, boats  and  the  thousands  of  other 
items  we  accept  as  necessary  today  and  the 
many  new  items  of  tomorrow  that  will  be 
added  to  our  descendants  everyday  living 
needs.  The  hearings  on  S.  719  will  be  the  op- 
portunity to  reveal  the  basic  character  of  the 
mineral  Industry,  because  effort  today  is 
needed  to  prevent  constraints  on  tomorrow's 
affluence.  Unless  the  man  in  the  street  recog- 
nizes that  his  future  is  at  stake  in  the 
minerals  Industry,  he  will  continue  to  un- 
derestimate your  requirements.  The  result 
will  be  ever-increasing  restraints  on  explora- 
tion and  mining,  a  greater  dependence  on 
overseas  sources  of  supply  with  Its  accom- 
panying erosion  of  National  security  and  a 
continuing  decline  in  the  number  and  cal- 
ibre of  students  studying  earth  sciences  In 
our  universities.  Perhaps  the  latter  Is  the 
most  important  problem,  for  It  is  going  to 
take  keen  and  Imaginative  minds  to  provide 
for  the  future.  If  you  think  getting  a  man 
on  the  Moon  is  glamorous,  look  at  what  is 
being  currently  planned  or  Is  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  for  the  mineral  Industry;  nuclear 
stimulation  for  gas,  nuclear  fracturing  fol- 
lowed by  leaching  for  copper,  in-situ  retort- 


ing of  oil  shale,  combustion  drive  for  oils 
liquefaction  and  gassiflcatlon  of  coal,  off- 
shore mining,  offshore  drilling  in  thousands 
of  feet  of  water,  rapid  excavation  under- 
ground, use  of  nuclear  explosives  to  open 
new  gas  and  oil  fields  In  the  West,  mine 
mouth  power  generation,  recovery  of  uran- 
ium from  mine  wastes,  and  new  methods  of 
determining  open  pit  mine  stability;  and 
Wyoming  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
Is  to  be  the  site  for  several  of  these  ex- 
I>eriments. 

So  I  urge  you,  join  with  me  in  giving 
wholehearted  support  and  full  testimony  at 
the  hearings  to  be  held  on  our  National 
Minerals  Policy.  If  you  can't  attend,  submit 
written  statements,  for  I  warn  you,  if  due 
significance  isn't  given  to  the  real  value  of 
our  mineral  industry  today — the  minerals 
shortages  could  well  become  a  social  prob- 
lem of  the  future. 

There  is  one  last  bit  of  legislation  pend- 
ing in  Congress  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you,  these  are  S.  524  and  H.R.  222,  the 
Surface  Mine  Reclamation  Bills.  They  are 
similar  to  S.  3132  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
were  Introduced  in  January  1969  Just  before 
Secretary  Hlckel  was  appointed.  To  date  hear- 
ings have  not  been  scheduled. 

Currently  there  are  no  Federal  statutes 
directly  regulating  mine  reclamation,  al- 
though there  are  specific  regulations  gov- 
erning the  public  lands.  Laws  governing 
surface  mining  are  those  oi  the  separate 
States  and  most  of  them  until  recently  were 
directed  only  towards  strip  coal  mining.  West 
Virginia  passed  the  first  of  these  laws  in 
1939,  Just  30  years  ago.  Other  coal  mining 
States  soon  followed:  Indiana  in  1941,  Penn- 
sylvania In  1945,  Ohio  In  1947,  Kentucky  in 
1954,  Maryland  In  1955,  and  Illinois  In  1961. 
Many  of  these  State  laws  have  been  revised 
and  stiffened.  Virginia  in  1966  and  Tennes- 
see in  1967  were  added  to  the  list  and  since 
1967,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Wyoming, 
North  Dakota,  Georgia,  and  Montana  have 
Joined  the  parade.  Colorado  has  a  voluntary 
agreement  in  force.  Seven  other  States  in- 
cluding California  and  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Alabama,  New  Mexico,  Washington  and 
Maine  are  currently  considering  some  form 
of  regulation. 

The  reason  that  I  have  gone  into  this  Is 
because  5  years  ago  there  were  only  7  States 
with  mine  reclamation  statutes:  today  there 
are  17  and  there  may  be  more  before  the  year 
is  out.  Perhaps  handling  mine  reclamation  at 
the  State  level  Is  the  way  to  do  It.  I  can  tell 
you,  if  the  States  don't  do  it,  the  Federal 
Government  will. 

Not  only  are  the  States  paying  more  at- 
tention to  environmental  hygiene  but  com- 
panies are  too.  Mining  associations  are  ex- 
horting their  membership  to  greater  efforts 
and,  best  of  all,  both  they  and  their  com- 
panies are  starting  to  tell  the  public  what 
they  are  doing  and  for  how  long  they  have 
been  doing  it.  This  story  has  been  too  long  In 
the  telling.  An  excellent  example  of  an  as- 
sociation "telling  the  story"  is  the  publi- 
cation "Shaping  the  Land — Planned  Use  of 
Industrial  Sand  Deposits"  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Industrial  Sand  As- 
sociation. This  publication  shows  the  need 
for  sand,  how  it  occurs,  how  it  Is  mined,  and 
how  the  land  is  put  to  use  after  mining. 
This  kind  of  effort  is  needed  by  all  segments 
of  the  mineral  industry — and  I  include  oil, 
gas  and  coal  in  my  statement. 

You  know  that  we  have  sat  by  quietly 
while  the  preservationist  has  put  over  his 
message  to  the  public  that  he  cares  about 
the  environment  of  the  future.  It  is  about 
time  we  put  over  our  message:  we  care  about 
the  environment  of  the  future  and  we  care 
about  the  mineral  needs  of  the  future.  We've 
been  practicing  It — now  let's  tell  It  like  It  Is. 

But  we  can't  be  satisfied  with  our  present 
efforts.  We  must  accelerate  them,  for  the  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  mineral  materials 
we  will  require  will  necessitate  the  moving 
of  an  even  greater  volume  of  waste.  Learn- 
ing how  to  take  care  of  this  waste  and  the 


hole  we  create  will  be  the  challenge.  And  so 
this  adds  one  more  element  to  the  mining 
system  I  referred  to  a  little  earlier.  You  will 
recall  that  I  said  it  is  no  longer  enough  to 
find  and  extract  ore.  We  have  to  do  it 
safely  and  under  healthful  conditions.  The 
mining  system  of  today,  then.  Is  to  find  and 
extract  ore  under  safe  and  healthful  con- 
ditions with  due  regard  for  the  environment. 
This  Is  what  the  public  wants  to  buy  and 
this  Is  what  we  should  give  them. 
President  Nixon  has  expressed  It  this  way: 
"The  deterioration  of  the  environment  Is 
in  large  measure  the  result  of  our  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  progress.  We  have  become 
victims  of  our  own  technological  genius.  But 
I  am  confident  that  the  same  energy  and 
skill  which  gave  rise  to  these  problems  can 
also  be  marshaled  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering them.  Together  we  have  damaged 
the  environment  and  together  we  can  Im- 
prove It." 
Thank  you. 


TIMBER  INDUSTRY  PROBLEMS 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
forest  products  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  facing  an  Immediate  crisis  of 
such  proportions  that  it  may  adversely 
afifect  the  entire  housing  picture  of  the 
Nation  for  years  to  come. 

This  crisis  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly.  It  must  also  be  resolved  in  the 
immediate  future  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
national  housing  goals  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  and  if  we  are  to  sustain  a 
fundamental  industry  which  provides  a 
livelihood  for  millions  of  Americans. 

My  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  although 
rarely  recognized  primarily  as  a  lumber 
producing  State,  Ls  deeply  concerned  over 
a  combination  of  factors  which  are  deny- 
ing the  people  homes  at  prices  they  can 
afford,  reducing  employment  opportu- 
nities for  people  dependent  upon  forests 
and  timber — related  industry  for  their 
livelihoods,  and  strangling  the  economic 
development  of  our  economically  de- 
pressed region  which  so  desperately 
needs  to  attract  and  retain  industries, 
including  those  based  upon  natural 
resources. 

In  response  to  these  anxieties  expressed 
by  my  own  constituents,  I  have  consulted 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  whose  States  and  districts  are 
also  concerned  with  forest  products  and 
the  wise  use  of  public  timber  resources. 
In  every  case  I  have  been  told  that  the 
circumstances  adversely  affecting  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  its  industries,  its 
workers^and  its  potential  homebuyers. 
applj^^roughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time,  if 
the  administration  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act.  that  the  Congress  imdertake 
to  determine  the  facts  of  this  deplorable 
situation  and  take  positive  steps  to  cor- 
rect it. 

I  liave  focused  my  personal  inquiries 
into  this  matter  upon  the  role  of  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  it  is  this  public  agency 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions which  are  depriving  producers  of 
raw  material  they  can  operate  profitably 
and  which,  as  a  consequence,  is  forcing 
shutdowns,  closures,  and  bankruptcies 
among  producers  who  had  eveiy  right  to 
expect  that  prudent  management  would 
enable  them  to  continue. 

Tlie  Forest  Service,  intimidated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  adopted  an 
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attitude  that  It  is  obUged  to  wring  the 
last  possible  dollar  from  any  timber  sale 
without  regard  to  the  economic  realities 
of  the  communities  which  depend  so 
heavily  upon  a  highly  competitive  end- 
product  market.  The  Forest  Service  is 
at  present  offering  timber  for  sale  at 
prices  which,  instead  of  reflecting  cur- 
rent lumber  and  plywood  market  condi- 
tions, are  keyed  to  the  unprecedented 
high  prices  which  occurred  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  The  skyrocketing 
prices  which  prompted  both  congres- 
sional and  White  House  investigations  in 
March  of  this  year  have  plunmieted  just 
as  sharply  as  housing  starts  have  ground 
to  a  halt  in  the  face  of  extremely  high 
mortgage  rates.  But  the  Forest  Service 
operating  under  its  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
mandate,  is  still  demanding  that  pro- 
ducers often  wholly  dependent  upon 
Forest  Service  timber  continue  to  pay 
inflated  prices  for  that  timber. 

I  contend,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
not  only  unrealistic  but  perhaps  immoral 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  traffic  in 
human  misery  by  adhering  to  proce- 
dures for  the  sake  of  procedure,  when 
those  procedures  are  denying  the  people 
housing  and  are  putting  people  and 
companies  out  of  work. 

There  must  be  a  disclosure  of  the  facts 
in  this  situation,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  ascertain  these  facts  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  therefore  announce,  Mr.  President 
that  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  I  will  conduct  hearings  in 
order  to  seek  an  accounting  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Forest  Service:  I  wlU  strive 
to  determine  why  a  public  agency 
charged  with  management  of  a  public 
resource  declines  to  operate  in  the  broad 
public  interest. 

The  Forest  Service  is  not  altogether 
alone  in  this  fault,  however,  and  I  think 
we  must  hear  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  weU 
as  to  his  stewardship  of  the  statutory 
obligation  to  provide  2.6  million  housing 
units  each  year  for  benefit  of  our  people. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  been  a  dismal  performance  by 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
statutory  obligations.  The  one,  in  its  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  economic  realities 
of  communities  and  producers  depend- 
ent upon  Federal  timber  supplies;  and 
the  other,  in  its  failure  to  offer  practical 
steps  to  meet  the  housing  requirements 
of  the  Nation. 

We  have  slid  along  too  long  in  adher- 
ence to  business  as  usual — or  no  business 
as  usual— in  both  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  housmg  area.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Investigation  conducted  in  my  subcom- 
mittee will  provide  the  facts  which  will 
oblige  the  administration  to  act  in  creat- 
ing a  housing  market  which  will  use  the 
lumber  and  plywood  the  industry  can 
produce  and  to  assure  realistic  costs  of 
publicly  owned  timber  so  that  end  prod- 
uct prices  will  provide  houses  at  sensible 
economic  levels. 

The  forest  products  industry  over  re- 
cent years  has  been  a  plaything  of  the 
Government;  it  is  the  yo-yo  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  held  the  string 
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This  condition  must  be  ended  if  the  Na- 
tion's housing  goals  are  to  be  met  and 
if  this  primary  manufacturing  industry 
upon  which  so  many  of  our  rural  com- 
munities and  citizens  depend  is  to  sur- 
vive. 

I  serve  notice  today  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  be  the  "burr  imder  the  saddle" 
of  the  agencies  involved  in  this  matter 
until  they  develop  new  resolution  and 
new  responsibility  toward  their  obli- 
gations. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PASTORE 
AT  THE  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  period  in  our  history  wh«i  many 
Americans  are  being  diverted  from  con- 
sidering the  central  problems  we  face 
by  their  preoccupation  with  scapegoat 
hunting  and  name  calling,  all  of  which 
takes  their  attention  off  the  real  Issues. 
In  this  period,  Senator  Pastore  is  an 
invaluable  public  servant.  AU  through  the 
years,  he  has  performed  a  responsible 
role  in  national  security  affairs.  Time 
after  time,  his  informed  and  analytic 
approach  to  national  security  decisions 
has  been  of  crucial  help  to  the  Congress 
As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  Senator  Pastore  was  the  ad- 
vocate and  supporter  of  wise  and  far- 
sighted  programs. 

Once  again,  in  his  remarks  at  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Naval  War 
College  this  week.  Senator  Pastore  has 
some  wise  words  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  emphasizes  that  this  country  is 
ready  to  travel  more  than  its  share  of 
the  road  to  arms  control,  but  that  until 
others  are  ready  to  join  us,  experience 
teaches  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
attempt  to  pursue  the  journey  from  a 
posture  of  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Pastore's  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Pastore  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  June  25,  1969. 
I  count  It  an  honor  to  share  this  gradua- 
tion day  with  you.  You  are  men  who  have 
here  perfected  the  talents  which  have  al- 
ready dlstlngiUshed  you  In  patriotic  service- 
In  the  ways  of  war— but  with  the  fundamen- 
tax  purpose  of  peace. 

Particularly  I  express  my  feUcltatlons  to 
those  graduates  who  have  come  to  us  from 
some  twenty-five  Free  World  naUons 

Here— and  beyond  these  college  walls— I 
am  sure  they  have  found  a  welcome— ready 
and  warm.  I  trust  that  those  ties  of  friend- 
ship wiu  never  be  broken— by  distance  or 
dispute. 

To  your  famlUes  and  loved  ones  I  have  an 
understanding  appreciation  of  what  this  day 
means  to  them— and  what  they  mean  to  you 
It  Is  a  day  of  satisfaction  for  them  In  these 
further  honors  that  come  to  you— and  you 
love  them  the  more  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  borne  and  the  Inspiration  they  have 
been  in  all  your  years  of  service. 

I  hope  that  your  fond  memories  of  this 
day  win  be  framed  In  the  hospitality  of  our 
friendly  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Providence  Plantations. 

Ours  is  an  old  love  affair  with  this  col- 
lege—a friendly  neighbor  for  some  elghty- 
nve  years. 

We  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  Its 
graduates— men    like    you    whose    learning. 


loyalty  and  lives  stand  between  us  and  every 
threat  to  our  own  lives  and  liberties. 

The  ship  of  your  destiny  may  take  strange 
courses  from  Coasters  Island.  Who  would 
have  thought — elghty-flve  years  ago— that 
men  of  the  services  would  be  sailing  around 
the  moon — and  looking  down  on  the  rest  of 
us  from  some  two  hundred  thousand  miles 
out  In  space. 

Soon  we  will  be  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon — at  an  investment  of  twenty-four  bil- 
lion dollars.  We  will  have  enlisted  the  skills 
of  some  300,000  Americans.  We  have  used  the 
resources  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  uni- 
versities— In  this  partnership  of  perfection. 

The  Journey  to  the  moon — you  will  remem- 
ber— was  the  determination  and  decision  of 
a  young  sailor  who  learned  the  arts  of  war  In 
these  Newport  waters — and  went  on  to  be- 
come— eight  years  ago— the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  tJnlteci 
States. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  President  of  the 
missile  age.  His  was  the  courage  of  the  Cuban 
crisis.  HU  was  the  commitment  to  peace  in 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  His  was  the  call 
to  preparedness  as  our  power  for  peace. 

The  primacy  of  our  power  had  catapulted 
us  into  a  place  of  world  leadership.  We  have 
continued  as  sort  of  a  caretaker  In  a  world  in 
a  delicate  balance  between  optimism  and 
frustration. 

Our  power  has  always  been  subject  to  chal- 
lenge  by  others — and  subject  to  change  bv 
ourselves.  From  time  to  time  we  have  ap- 
praised and  reappraised  the  extent  of  our 
world  responsibilities  within  the  limitation 
of  our  resources. 

I  am  reminded  of  such  a  time  six  years  ago 
It  was  in  March  of  1963  at  a  time  when  we 
were  considering  a  multilateral  force  for  our 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

At  his  invitation.  I  had  a  long  discussion 
with  former  President  Kennedy  on  this  verv 
subject.  During  the  course  of  our  meeting,  I 
asked  President  Kennedy,  "Mr.  President— 
what  will  we  do  when  Red  China  becomes 
a  nuclear  power?" 

He  reflected  for  a  moment — and  then  ••aid 
very  solemnly— "John,  at  that  time  we  win 
have  to  reappraise  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world." 

On  October  16,  1964 — scarcely  a  year  and  a 
half  later— Communist  China  exploded  its 
first  nuclear  device  well  ahead  of  expecta- 
tions. 

Within  a  short  two  and  a  half  years — and 
with  six  atmospheric  tests— the  Red  Chinese 
have  successfully  tested  a  multlmegaton 
thermonuclear  device. 

In  January  of  1967— as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  on  Atomic 
Energy— I  undertook  extensive  hearings  with 
reference  to  the  Impact  of  Red  China's  nu- 
clear weapons  progress  on  United  States  na- 
tional security. 

Our  committee  rendered  an  exhaustive  and 
revealing  report  in  July  of  1967  indicating 
that  Red  China  had  conducted  thermonu- 
clear explosions  In  December  of  1966  and 
June  1967,  a  feat  that  surpassed  even  Prance 
which,  at  that  time,  had  been  testing  for 
over  seven  years. 

Moreover,  testimony  by  experts  from  our 
Intelligence,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Los  Alamos 
and  Uvermore  nuclear  weapons  laboratories. 
indicated  that  by  the  early  1970's  the  Chinese 
Communists  probably  would  achieve  an  op- 
erational   intercontinental   ballistic   missile. 

The  information  developed  during  this 
study  led  me — on  September  9,  1967 — at  the 
launching  of  the  NARWHAL  submarine  at 
Groton.  Connecticut — to  call  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration to  speed  up  its  development  of 
an  antiballistlc  missile  system. 

It  was  In  that  same  month — less  than  two 
weeks  after  my  statement — that  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara — realizing 
this  new  peril — announced  the  so-called 
Sentinel  System  by  way  of  a  speech  In  San 
Francisco. 
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Today — «8  you  all  know — the  so-called 
Safeguard  System  advocated  by  President 
Klxon  Is  under  serious  attack.  The  Senate  Is 
sincerely  divided  on  this  Important  Issue. 
This  division  has  reached  into  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee — and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
compromise  the  already  scaled  down  defense 
system. 

Any  drastic  curtailment  would  be.  In  my 
opinion,  unfortunate  and  could  well  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  security  In  this  divided  world. 
Furthermore,  it  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  any  delay  to  develop  a  defensive  weapon 
on  our  part  can  be  suffered  only — and  I  re- 
peat, only — if  meaningful  and  productive 
talks  take  place  to  limit  all  weapons. 

Disarmament  Is  not  only  our  hope — It  is 
our  prayer. 
Here  again  I  must  Indulge  In  some  history. 
In  December  of  1964  in  conjunction  with 
my  Senatorial  responsibilities,  I  visited  our 
nuclear  weapons  laboratory  In  Llvermore. 
California.  While  there  I  was  shown  a  photo- 
graph of  an  atomic  weapon  which  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  antiballistlc  missile  and 
which  had  been  paraded  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  previous  May  Day  celebration. 

Further  study  and  testimony  before  our 
Committee  by  Mr.  John  McCone.  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  and  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  ex- 
perts, confirmed  this — and  time  and  events 
have  borne  out  the  accuracy  of  that  con- 
clusion. 

Today  the  Russians  have  ringed  Moscow 
with  sixty-seven  antiballistlc  missile  sites — 
and  we  have  none. 
Will  the  Russian  ABM  system  work? 
I  don't  know — and  maybe  they  don't  know 
either.  But  at  least  the  Russians  must  be- 
lieve so. 

I  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
are  cunning  and  crafty — but  they  are  not 
stupid.  I  dont  think  that  they  would  be  in- 
vesting their  money  In  a  weapon  that  they 
didn't  believe  would  work. 

And  if  they  believe  that  theirs  will  work — 
how  can  they  possibly  conclude  that  the 
nation  that  was  able  to  circumnavigate  the 
moon  on  two  occasions — and  will  place  two 
men  on  the  moon  next  month — is  incapable 
of  producing  on  its  own  part  an  antiballistlc 
missile  that  will  work? 

Thus  you  have  here  the  one  Important 
point  that  Is  being  seriously  overlooked: 
namely,  that  an  ABM  which  is  purely  a  de- 
fensive missile  and  not  an  offensive  weapon 
will  Insure  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
power  which  Is  our  best  guarantee  against 
the  mad  act  of  a  surprise  attack  and  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 
Why  do  I  say  this? 

Merely  to  corroborate  what  President  Nixon 
said  to  the  graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy only  a  short  time  ago  when  he  remarked : 
'Tou  are  entering  the  military  service  of 
your  country  when  the  Nation's  potential 
adversaries  abroad  were  never  stronger." 

And  I  might  add  that  the  gap  Is  fast  clos- 
ing— and  that  the  prophecy  of  President 
Kennedy  Is  fast  becoming  a  reality. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  world  Is  in  order.  But  In  saying  this,  I 
must  make  one  point  very  clear. 

This  is  not  the  responsibility  of  America 
alone.  Those  whom  we  lifted  from  despair 
and  defeat  must  make  a  greater  effort  in 
our  Joint  endeavor  for  security  and  peace 
than  they  have  been  inclined  to  do  hereto- 
fore. 

We  went  into  South  Korea  practically 
alone — and  we  are  there  today  after  a  score 
of  years  still  heavily  committed — and  again 
practically  alone. 

We  are  now  In  Vietnam  practically  alone— 
an  engagement  which  has  cost  us  dearly  in 
lives  and  money  and  dissension  among  our 
own  people. 

We  are  heavily  Involved  in  Europe  in  men 
and  money — and  yet  we  find  that  those 
whom  we  are  defending  are  doing  business 


as  usual  with  those  against  whom  we  are 
defending  them. 

This — too — has  caused  dissension  among 
our  people  and  could — unless  remedied — 
lead  to  precipitous  and  damaging  with- 
drawals from  our  Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  have  often  said  that  America  cannot 
and  should  not  police  the  world  alone.  But 
as  we  look  around  this  world  we  can  well 
understand  that  we  are  doing  exactly  that. 
Thus  the  frustration  and  discord  at  a  time 
in  history  when  our  people — and  we  and 
our  alUes — should  be  united. 

There  Is  no  question  that  America  must 
be  strong — and  I  am  sure  that  Its  people 
are  willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are 
necessary  for  freedom. 

We  shall  always  be  ready  to  carry  out  the 
admonition  of  President  Kennedy  on  that 
cold  Inaugural  Day  of  January  1961  when 
he  said: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wish 
us  well  or  HI.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend  or  oppose  any  foe  in  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

But  this  Is  a  task  that  requires  the  co- 
operation of  all  nations  and  all  people  who 
believe  in  freedom.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  travel  more 
than  our  share  of  the  road  to  disarmament 
and  peace. 

This  has  been  our  guide  and  our  goal 
since  the  Baruch  plan  of  1946.  But  until  the 
day  of  understanding  comes — and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  It  will  come  soon — experience 
teaches  us  that  It  would  be  disastrous  to  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  Journey  from  a  posture 
of  weakness. 

Peace  with  honor  has  Its  source  In  material 
as  well  as  moral  strength.  Defense  of  free- 
dom deserves  all  that  Is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain it. 

But — let  me  add — we  should  write  no 
blank  check — not  even  for  national  defense. 
Waste  In  military  procurement  Is  not  to  be 
condoned.  It  must  be  condemned  as  deplor- 
able and  unforgivable. 

But — make  no  mistake — we  pledge  our- 
selves to  a  sufficiency  for  security. 
Our  fighting  men  deserve  no  less. 
Por — after  all — our  first  line  and  our  last 
line  of  defense  is  the  same — it  is  you  men 
in  the  uniform  of  our  country  that  you  serve 
so  nobly  and  so  well. 

A  civilian  leadership  Imposes  upon  you 
tasks  that  call  for  sacrifice  to  the  limits  of 
life — and  beyond.  And  you  carry  them  out 
with  a  devotion  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Your  uniform  Is  Indeed  the  robe  of  nobil- 
ity— whether  It  l>e  the  camoufiaged  fatigue 
of  the  Jungle— or  the  ribboned  magnificence 
of  the  flagship  deck. 

We  salute  you  proudly — you  who  wear  the 
uniform  proudly. 

We  bid  you  God-speed — safe  Journey  on 
the  course  where  duty  calls — and  a  fair 
haven  in  the  ports  of  peace. 


industry  this  year.  So  far  we  have  held 
13  days  of  hearings,  totaling  about  1,650 
pages  of  transcript  and  untotaled  pages 
of  exhibits. 
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THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  any  of  several  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  treatment  the  oil 
industry  has  received  in  recent  years. 

To  make  these  decisions  Intelligently 
will  be  dififlcult  because  of  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  Industry — and  the  maze  of 
subsidies,  with  modifications,  which  have 
grown  up. 

In  light  of  that.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  a  Fortune  magazine  article, 
"Our  Crazy,  Costly  life  With  OU 
Quotas,"  by  Allan  T.  Demaree,  which 
appeared  in  the  Jime  issue. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  has  been  one  of  the  con- 
gressional groups  interested  In  the  oil 


We  have  learned  a  great  deal.  However? 
I  was  happy  to  come  upon  Mr.  Demaree's 
article.  It  is  good  background  material. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fortime  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Crazt,  Costlt  Life  Wrrn  On-  Quotas 
( By  AUan  T.  Demaree) 
The  quota  system  that  chokes  off  the  free 
fiow  of  oU  into  the  U.S.  costs  the  nation 
bUllons  and  shelters  gross  inefficiencies  In 
the  domestic  crude-oU  producing  Indtistry. 
Imposed  In  the  name  of  national  security 
just  a  decade  ago.  it  has  become  the  object  of 
mounUng  discontent.  It  has  given  govern- 
ment officials  the  power  arbltrarUy  to  parcel 
out  enormous  fortunes  to  IncUvldual  com- 
panies. It  has  been  administered  with  ever 
increasing  Ineptitude,  bringing  about  the 
most  heavy-handed  bureaucratic  meddling 
In  the  marketplace.  And  it  has  caused  huge 
domestic  Industries,  regions  of  the  country, 
and  even  nations  to  pit  themselves  against 
one  another  In  an  unseemly  battle  for  polit- 
ical favor  In  Washington.  All  In  all,  the 
quota  on  oil  Imports  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  lU-concelved  and  lU-execuied 
federal  regulatory  schemes  since  the  abortive 
fiight  of  the  NRA's  Blue  Eagle. 

Once  above  earnest  scrjtlny  in  Congress, 
the  oil  quota  Is  now  being  subjected  to  sear- 
ing criticism  there.  Democratic  Senators 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin.  Ted  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts.  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine, 
all  from  consumer  states,  have  repeatedly 
lambasted  It  In  recent  months.  "The  system 
reeks  and  Is  ripe  for  change."  Senator  John 
Pastore,  a  Rhode  Island  Democrat,  pro- 
claimed on  the  Senate  fioor.  "The  Industry 
should  know  that  this  Is  a  time  of  con- 
sumer revolt."  A  small  army  of  economists 
paraded  before  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart's  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  subcommittee  a  few 
weeks  ago,  denouncing  current  policies  as  ex- 
pensive, wasteful,  and  administered  on 
dubious  principles.  And  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and 
his  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  given  the  oil  Industry  added  Jitters  by 
questioning  the  27  Vi  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance, a  provision  that,  like  the  quota,  has 
been  supported  on  grounds  of  national 
security. 

Not  even  the  oil  Industry  is  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  quota  system  is  run.  Charging 
that  the  government  has  favored  a  few  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  most,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  urged   President   Nixon 
to  undertake  the  first  serious  review  of  the 
quota  system  In  seven   years,  a  task  Nixon 
has  delegated  to  a  Cabinet  committee  headed 
by   Secretary   of   Labor   George   P.  Schultz. 
former  dean   of   the  University  of  Chicago 
Business  School.  What  the  committee  recom- 
mends after  studying  the  turbulent  history 
of  oil  quotas  will  undoubtedly  prompt  some 
changes.  The  decision  to  Impose  quotas  was 
founded  on  an  astonishing  dearth  of  clear- 
headed analysis,  and  the  system  has  since 
drifted  through  a  series  of  compromises  that 
have  satisfied  no  one.  This  experience  should 
make  government  officials  chary  of  extending 
similar  protection  to  the  swelling  number  of 
Industries  that  have  beaten  paths  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  White  House  In  recent  years. 
These  quota  seekers  range  from  the  giant 
steel  companies  to  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation,  which  argues  that  without  a  pro- 
tected market  for  honey,  the  UJS.  wlU  surely 
lose  bees  essential  for  pollinating  crops,  from 
alfalfa  to  garlic. 
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By  erecting  quota  barriers,  the  government 
limits  the  amount  of  foreign  oU  that  is 
brought  Into  the  U.S..  currently  to  about  21 
percent  of  domestic  consumption  This  has 
saved  most  of  the  U.S.  market  for  domestic 
crude-oU  producers,  and  has  helped  to  main- 
tain the  wellhead  price  of  U.S.  crude  at  about 
•3  a  barrel,  more  than  twice  the  price  of 
crude  in  the  Middle  East.  Even  after  addlnK 
on  shipping  charges  and  Import  duties.  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  Venezuelan  crude  has  been 
landed  on  the  east  coast  In  recent  years  for 
$1.25  to  81.40  less  per  barrel  than  crude 
produced  In  Teza«  and  Louisiana. 

The  cost  to  consumers  of  this  restrictive 
import  policy  is  Impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly; but  reasonable  estimates  put  the  price 
tag  at  about  $4  blUlon  a  year-more  than 
the  combined  budgets  of  the  six  New  England 
states.  The  restrictions  on  foreign  crude  re- 
sult In  higher  gasoline  and  heatlng-oll  prices 
They  also  Increase  costs  to  Industries  that  use 
OU  for  fuel  and  raw  materials.  This  fact  has 
hardly  escaped  the  notice  of  petrochemical 
producers,  who  constitute  one  of  the  lareest 
manufacturing  industries  In  the  nation  -niev 

-      tS«'?,7'^'^"°"''''  ^^"^  ^^^y  •'^n^ot  con- 
tinue selling  in  world  markets  while  using 
raw   materials   that   cost   more   than    those 
available  to  their  foreign  competitors 
J^^J^'^M    ^^1  ^P  between  domestic  and 
^LSZ  .yJ''^"'^  ^^  "''^'^  g«"lng  wider. 
S  «^.  ^^^   ""^   °'   '"P°"   restrictions 
^fZ         ?  ^'^'^^  *«°  ^^'^  difference  in  price 
between    domestic    and    foreign    oil    on    the 
east  coast  was  about  81  a  barfel.  But  domes! 
~h';^''*'k°"  producers,  walled  off  from  com- 
petition by  the  quota  barriers,  have  iSen 

i  hl^!,  "f  *'*%''  P'"'''*^*  '•«=«^"y  (16  cents 
a  barrel  since  January).  This  has  occurr^ 

cUnmg  because  of  robust  competition  and 
the  development  of  huge  tankers  that  have 
cut  transportation  costs  In  half  durlne  the 

Sr'fc.'^f/'r-  "^^  *''^»°''  '°  the^eufeS 
bv  th^  a^'k?"  °"  ^'^  interrupted  m  1967 
yJar        ^**'-^"**"  ^»'-  but  resumed  laat 

- Jf^P^"^  quotas  shore  up  the  system  of  state 
regulation  that  has  been  keeping  dome«l^ 
crude  prices  high  for  years   (see  "US    on 

Anrt^L^r?^.*  '^  ^^  °^   Web."  PORTtTNE. 

»n^T-  ^^V-  ^^  ''*«  producing  states.  Texas 
and  Ixnilslana.  which  account  for  more  th^ 

rt^  i***^"*™'"   o"*?"*-   hold  production 

atTiJ^   ^w  ^°o.°*  **"*  '""''**  ^»  absorb 

1.  ^^  P''^*"-  Simultaneously,  this  state 
system,  called  market-demand  prora«omn^ 
-,^'"*''^°*^°*  producers  over  efficient 
TL  ^u^^y^  *"°^  hundreds  of  thoSSs 
ci  so-caUed  "stripper  wells"  to  produce  free- 
rtB'/^n^v,""*  ^"^  average  of  3.6  barrels  a 
riPnV^^f  ^u^"""^  ^''^  ^^^  fl°^  f'-om  effl- 
w.  ""/  *^**  ^^^^'^  produce  far  more  at 
th-  n.T**"  w^''"y  ^*«*''«'  ^'^  economist  at 
m.rJi?  H*""y.°'  Houston,  estimates  that  if 

v^n*^*^*°^''^  prorauonlng  had  been 
abolished  m  1965.  production  ooete  womS 
have  fallen  46  percent  In  T^xas  ^d  S^^r- 
^T.  ^  Lo^slana.  The  free  florof  ch'^p 
foreign  crude  Into  the  U.S.  would,  of  course 
undermine  these  state-run  cartel^.  It  wouW 
rorce  inefficient  producers  out  of  the  Indus- 
try by  lowering  the  price  of  crude. 

I  GOT  BY  WITHOtrr  A  SCANDAL 

The  OU  industry's  stake  In  the  quota  svs- 

tuvides,    mainly    among    U.S.    reflners     the 

^«,.T^  *  Interior  Department's  OU  Import 

?iL-  i  ♦f^  *^  *^*y  *"*  '^°^'^  li»  the  Indus- 
t^    a  ticket  to  import  one  forty- two-gallon 

v!i»!  .°/  ''^^'^  °"  '"**'  *^«  east  coast  has  a 
r^ii^  o'  about  $1J25.  the  approximate  mf- 
ference  between  domestic  a^d  world  prlc^ 
The  value  of  the  Uckets  being  handed  out 
right  now  comes  to  nearly  81  million  a  ctay 
Stome  companies  have  received  as  much  m 
$35  million  m  tickets  In  a  single  year  Th^ 
tickets  awarded  Standard  OU  O)    (New  J«! 


sey)  since  the  beginning  of  controls  are  con- 
servatively valued  at  $305  million;  Gulf  OU 

t^   '?^,l"°°=    Standard    OU    of   California. 
9265  million. 

Needless  to  say.  decisions  on  how  the  tick- 
ets  are  to  be  split  up— who  will  be  allowed 
a  share,  who  won't,  and  In  what  proper- 
tlon— bear  heavily  on  the  proflte  of  Individ- 
ual companies.  During  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years.  Stewart  Udall.  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
way  these  valuable  Ucenses  were  passed 
around,  and  his  decisions  were  subject  to 
Unpassloned  polemics.  "A  small  decUlon 
meant  a  lot  of  money,-  he  recalled  recently 
It  was  a  minor  miracle  that  I  got  by  with- 
out any  major  scandal." 

While  the  benefits  of  tickets  given  to  In- 
dustrial giants  like  Jersey,  Gulf,  and  Socal 
seem  breathtaklngly  large,  little  refiners  gain 
relatively  more  than  big  ones.  The  govern- 
ment has  built  a  small-business  subsidy  into 
Ite  allocation  system.  While  Jersey  was  grant- 
ed one  barrel  of  foreign  oil  for  every  twenty 
barrels  of  domestic  oil  it  processed  last  year 
scores  of  smaU  reflners  In  the  country  were 
given  a  barrel  of  foreign  crude  for  every  Ave 
of  domestic.  This  subsidy  has  undoubtedly 
kept  many  a  marginal  refiner  In  business 

All  refiners  receive  tickets  whether  or  not 
Uiey  process  foreign  crude.  Many  Inland  re- 
finers can't  use  Imported  crude  because  the 
transportation  costs  are  prohibitive.  So  thev 
trade  their  tickets  to  the  great  coastal  re- 
finers in  return  for  domestic  crude  and  In 
effect,  pocket  the  81.25  differential.  A  robust 
trade  In  tickets  has  grown  up.  For  many  of 
the  smaller  Inland  refiners,  ticket  swapping 
may  well  be  the  most  lucrative  transaction 
or  the  year. 

v,-I?2.,°"  '°<*"«*'y  and  Its  regulators  argue 
heatedly  that  this  system  Is  essential  to  the 
national  security.  Indeed,  a  forceful  case  can 
be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the  US 
must  maintain  a  strong  crude-oil  producing 
industry  lest  It  become  overly  dependent  on 
Ir    f?  ^^"'^**  ^°'  ***"  Sreat  bulk  of  its  sup- 
fn^;,^H»nH?    ****  ''°^"*'^  '="'**•'  1«  product 
tho^fi!.?    l"'  "'^stable  countries,  such  as 
the  Middle  Eastern  states  that  embargoed 
?J'?S"*r^T  1°  *^^  W"*  ^°'  *^«l^e  weeks  in^OT^ 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  become  overly  dependent 
o?/  "^i?"  sources,  there  would  be  no  guar- 
antee that  sheiks,  shahs,  and  South  iUner- 
^   politlcos   wouldn't  try  to   wield   their 
power  over  this  vital  strategic  commodity  to 
Influence  our  foreign  policy 
Domestic  crude-oil  producers  seized  upon 

n«fi«ff^"°if'?*  ''°*  "^  *  moment  of  inter- 
national crisis,  but  when  they  were  hurt- 

or^,n^''°°?*'=^'y-  ^y  ^»<«  the  development 
of  low-cost  sources  In  the  Middle  East  and 

net  iL"t^?til^  transformed  the  VS.  from  a 
net  exporter  to  a  net  Importer  of  oU  Ten 
years  later  foreign  crude  had  captured  18 
percent  of  the  US.  market.  Domestic  pro- 

f  fPwMfl'*  '^^  '°^"'«*  ^^'l  ''""Ited  When 
a  few  reflners  landed  Middle  Eastern  oil  in 

Ir^r^^-  ^"^  ""^'"^  ^^'^  *b«  »«'h"rtS 
to  ship  Venezuelan  crude  past  Louisiana's 
OU  weUs  and  up  the  Mississippi    "'""'*^*«' 

n.^^f^^t^^''  °^  imports  shoved  U.S.  crude 
out  Of  Its  accustomed  markets.  The  Texas 

^^t^''°.?'^'^'°°'  ^^«=*»  controls  or" 
dn^  f  '°.  l^**  ^^^-  ^'^^^  regulated  wells 

IS58.  The  torrent  of  foreign  oil  "  declared 
Commission  Chairman  Eme!?o.  i'homS 
robs  Texas  of  her  oil  market,"  costing  The 
state  nearly  81  million  a  day.  To  the  ItIu- 
ment  that  the  U.S.  mustn't  become  deild- 
aon^^,  '■**ff  °"'  do°'««c  producers  ^ded 
a  corollary:  If  producers  are  to  have  sufflcler^ 

^h«rp  n^V>,*^7  ""^*  ^^  guarante.^   a  fair 

PrpsWPn?",^*''^'^"^  ^^''^^  arguments  that 
President  Elsenhower  twice  tried  to  curtail 

S^  v,»°''*^''°'"°**'y  ^««»«-  When  that 
d^t^  ^?^  °"  producers'  pleas  for  man- 
datory quotas  m  1959.  As  his  aide  Sherman 
Adams  recalls  In  his  memoirs.  ElsenSr's 
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action  "was  primarily  an  economic  decision 
brought  on  by  an  economic  emergency  "  It 
r^thf^^^r*  ^y  presidential  proclamation 
on  the  basis  of  national  security,  the  onlv 
grounds  then  available  under  International 
trade  agreements  for  the  unilateral  Imposi- 
tion Of  quotas.  To  this  day  oil  remains  the 
only  commodity  In  which  the  U.S.  restricts 
Imports  for  reasons  of  naUonal  security. 

HOW    MUCH    IS    TOO    MUCH? 

While  something  can  be  said  for  the  na- 
abo"ut  f^T^^  argument,  many  questions 
about  It  have  gone  unanswered.  What  i<! 
ovePdependence  on  foreign  oll"_the  cur- 
rent level  Of  21  percent,  or  11  percent  or  31 
percent?  A  quarter  of  all  Imported  crude 

adT  Whn.'ift"';^'^"'^**  P'P*"°«  from  can! 
ada.  While  tickets  are  not  needed  to  Import 

br^i't!?  T  '"^^  "'"°""'  ^™P°'*«<* »«  "S 
tiL  w^*.,^'^*"*"*  and  deducted  from 
the  total  allowed  under  the  quota  Is  tl^ 
crude  less  secure  than  that  shipped  to  east 
coast  reflnerles  from  the  Gulf  of  Me^co  by 
^f^^^t- r"^"^  "^  vulnerable  to  submarine 
attack?  Are  we  willing  to  build  an  antibal! 
lUtlcmlsslle  system  with  the  cooperation  of 
our  neighbor  to  the  north,  but  un^i  ing  to 
depend  on  it  for  oil?  "wuung  to 

Two-fifths  Of  our  crude  imports  come  from 
Venezuela.  Which  is  as  close  to  Phlli^elpW^ 
Harbor  by  tanker  as  Texas  City,  Texas  This 
leaves  less   than   a  fifth  of  oiu-  crude  im- 

uT^m^l  '^^  ^^""^  ^  P*"^*''*  °'  tl^e  total 
U.S.    crude   requirements-coming   from    the 

creL'f in"*^?' '  '^'-  ^°"'^  ^  <=«""°^  '"- 
crease  in  this  amount  involve  grave  danger 
to  the  national  security?  u-uger 

The  very  nature  of  modern  war  mocks 
a  poucy  of  OU  isolationism.  Nuclear  atuck 

^  r^efi'Sr/'  '^""f  "'y  ''''''°y  morY^'^ri 
i^  th«^T^  ^  H^*'*'^  '^"'^  production,  leav- 
ing the  U.S.  with  more  crude  than  it  could 
process.  In  Umlted  wars  like  Korerand  V^x- 
nam.  on  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  has  re  led 
to  an  increasing  extent  on  foreign  oil  bl- 
«;use  the  supply  Unes  are  shorter  and  the 
price  s  lower.  More  than  three-quarters  of 
the  oil  used  m  Vietnam  last  year  camTfrom 
foreign  sources,  much  of  it  from^e  MiT- 

other  questions  have  barely  been  broached 
in  government  circles.  Is  subsidizing  the 
domestic  crude-oU  Industry-wlth  all  its 
state-supported  Inefflclencles-the  cheapest 
7^1  tVo™**'  °"'"  naaonal  security  goals'  if 
the  U.S.  were  willing  to  pay  the  prlce-if 

^ril^^^\'f^'^^  ''*°*  *o  'S  a  barrel-many 
ket  A  nT**K,*'  £"^^'  ''°"'**  «"»«  °h  the  mar- 
r^!^i-  P»  "  ^^  enough  would  prompt  com- 
f^^li?  synthesize  liquid  fuels  from  coal 
and  produce  oU  from  the  vast  shale  deUns 

m«^H°'^°-  ^*^'  ^'^  Wyoming.  where^J" 
mated   reserves   total   two  trUllon   barrels- 

S^cff.^°n  ^""^  .'^"'^dred  years  at  current 
rates  of  consumption. 

In  fact,  many  alternatives  exist  that  mav 

be  cheaper  than  today's  subsidies   ThP  n  =f 

could  diversify  foreign  sourcesTuSt  risk" 

Sou^''^""  ^'^  "^  ^*°'^«  ^'^•^  «-  U'^de- 
fn    f^«,?f  pay  companies  to  explore  for  oil 

?or/,ff^  '^''**^  ^""^  ^°^'^  ''^^e  reser.es 
for  an  emergency.  While  none  of  these  alter- 

^u  ZLT""^  huzzahs  from  the  oil  Industry, 
thev  h»^*  """f^  ^^^°'^  examination  than 
thf  TT  <f  .^r^**'^"*  'n  the  past,  otherwise, 
hiah^f  continue  buying  Insurance  at 

high  premiums. 

rtrI!!,l.?^^^J°^  probing  the  alternatives  Is 
dramatized  by  two  comparisons.  First,  quotas 
are  defended  on  the  grounds  that  they  en- 
^^/M^,  ?".  compames  to  explore  In  the  U.S. 
Yet  total  industry  expenditures  for  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development  in  this  country 

T^-^u^ ,°  ^!k  ^^""  *3-3  t"»o°  a  year.  This 
is  «ell  below  the  84-bimon  cost  of  the  quotas 

ov^r  X^  '^efficiencies  they  protect.  More- 
over, the  quota  system  is  not  the  only  sub- 
sidy to  the  industry  rationalized  on  the  basis 
that  it  encourages  exploration.  The  depletion 
alowance  and  the  right  to  expense  Intan- 
gible drilling  costs  are  estimated  to  reduce 

«?l.m'"*^"*'  industry's  tax  bill  by  more  than 
•1  billion  a  year. 
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As  one  might  expect,  oil  executives  argue 
that  an  end  to  quotas  would  severely  blunt 
their  incentive  to  search  for  oil  in  the  U.S. 
where  production  costs  are  higher  than  else- 
where In  the  world.  Says  Richard  C.  Mc- 
Curdy.  the  president  of  Shell  Oil.  "We'd  stop 
exploring.  We'd  slowly  liquidate  our  U.S. 
production."  Both  Jersey  Standard  and  At- 
lantic Richfield  say  they  probably  would  not 
have  looked  for  the  titanic  reserves  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  If  they  had  antici- 
pated selling  that  oU  at  $2  a  barrel  rather 
than  83. 

Yet  no  one  can  say  for  sure  whether  In- 
centive would  really  be  dulled  if  Import  con- 
trols were  relaxed  and  market-demand 
proratlonlng  died  a  timely  death.  In  fact,  it 
can  be  argued  that  incentive  might  ulti- 
mately be  strengthened  because  efficient  pro- 
ducers could  pump  more  oil  at  lesser  unit 
costs.  This  would  make  low-cost,  high-pro- 
duction reservoirs,  such  as  those  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Alaska,  more  profitable  to 
search  out  and  develop.  Large  amounts  of 
U.S.  production  probably  could  compete 
profitably  with  foreign  oil  today  if  only  the 
incubus  of  regulation  were  lifted.  Exactly 
how  much  is  not  known.  Oil  companies  jeal- 
ously guard  Information  on  their  production 
costs,  yet  this  information  is  essential  if 
policy  makers  are  to  judge  how  much  pro- 
tection American  oil  needs.  Amazingly,  the 
government  has  never  pressed  the  industry 
for  this  critical  data. 

The  high  costs  of  current  policies  are  also 
pointed  up  by  comparing  them  with  the  ex- 
pense of  storing  oU  for  emergencies.  A  recent 
study  by  M.  A.  Adelman.  an  economist  at 
M.I.T..  shows  that  Europe  could  purchase  and 
store  2.2  billion  barrels  of  oil,  a  six-month 
supply,  for  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
S770  million.  Even  if  the  costs  In  the  U.S. 
turned  out  to  be  four  times  higher  than 
Adelman's  estimates  for  Europe,  they  would 
be  far  less  than  the  price  of  current  protec- 
tionist policies. 

During  the  Suez  crisis  of  1967 — the  only 
time  that  foreign  supplies  have  been  dis- 
rupted since  the  imposition  of  quotas — U.S. 
domestic  production  was  increased  by  more 
than  100  million  barrels.  The  Increase  was  not 
to  meet  U.S.  emergency  needs,  but  to  supply 
Europe.  This  oil  cost  the  U.S.  over  $300  a  bar- 
rel when  the  expense  of  maintaining  quotas 
for  the  past  decade  Is  figured  in.  If  the  U.S. 
is  maintaining  expensive,  spare  producing 
capacity  to  supply  Europe,  a  fair  question  to 
ask  is  whether  the  Europeans,  who  buy 
cheap  oil  from  the  Mideast  day  in  and  day 
out,  shouldn't  pay  for  a  bit  of  their  own 
security. 

A    NIMBtrS    OF   AUTHORmr 

The  original  government  report  recom- 
mending import  restrictions  Ignored  many 
important  questions.  It  was  thrown  together 
in  eight  weeks  by  a  White  House-appointed 
task  force  made  up  of  an  oilman,  a  coal  ex- 
ecutive, an  Investment  banker,  and  a  judge. 
Although  the  report  revealed  nothing  more 
sensitive  than  its  own  lack  of  erudition,  it 
was  kept  under  security  wraps  for  six  years, 
acquiring  a  numbus  of  authority  with  age 
like  a  Chinese  grandfather.  Three  years  later 
a  Cabinet  committee  rejected  out  of  hand  al- 
ternative proposals  for  assuring  a  safe  supply. 
For  the  government  to  contract  out  the 
search  for  reserves  was  dismissed  in  a  sen- 
tence as  both  "contrary  to  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise"  and  "costly,"  although  no 
effort  was  made  to  assess  the  expense.  The 
costs  of  the  present  system  were  not  seri- 
ously considered  until  1962.  when  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  President  Kennedy  put  the 
price  at  about  $3.5  billion  a  year,  and  urged 
that  controls  be  liberalized  to  permit  "a  mod- 
est increase"  In  Imports.  Kennedy  ignored  the 
recommendation,  however,  and  Instead 
tacked  the  quota  lid  down  still  tighter. 

During  the  Kennedy  years,  federal  oil 
policy  was  directed  from  the  White  House. 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  took  office,  he  sensed 
that  oil  decisions  could  prove  embarrassing 


to  a  PrcJsldent  from  Texas.  So  he  made  a  point 
of  delegating  authority  to  Interior  Secretary 
Udall,  although  Udall  allows  that  "In  one 
or  two  Instances  people  In  the  White  House 
tried  to  get  a  heavy  oar  into  oil  matters." 
Nixon  has  snatched  oil  policy  back  to  the 
presidential  bosom.  Last  February,  Michael 
L.  Haider,  chairman  of  Jersey  Standard  and 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  met 
with  presidential  counselor  Arthur  Bums  to 
urge  the  review  of  import  controls  that  has 
since  been  undertaken. 

The  choice  of  a  chairman  for  this  sensi- 
tive. Cabinet-level  study  proved  an  i4Ip?ionse 
et  Gaston  affair.  Robert  Ellsworth,  a  key 
White  House  aide  before  being  named  Am- 
bassador to  NATO,  advised  Nixon  to  pick 
Bums;  but  Burns  attached  a  covering  note 
to  Ellsworth's  memo  pleading  that  he  was 
too  busy.  Nixon's  choice  of  Shultz,  a  widely 
respected  economist,  came  as  a  surprise.  The 
President  explained  It  by  saying  that  the 
Labor  Department  had  "no  direct  involve- 
ment In  the  Issues  to  be  weighed."  so  Shultz 
could  remain  detached.  Until  the  study  is 
completed  this  fall  no  major  moves  In  oil 
policy  are  expected. 

SQUABBLING    OVER    THE    SPOILS 

Founded  on  a  questionable  rationale  and 
ensnarled  m  confusion  about  Its  goals,  the 
oil  quota  system  has  proved  unusually  sus- 
ceptible to  the  buffeting  of  pressure  groups. 
Because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  great  cor- 
porations, politically  powerful  regional  In- 
terests, and  major  oU-exportlng  countries 
squabble  fiercely  over  the  benefits  oil  quotas 
bestow. 

Venezuela,  which  earns  92  percent  of  its 
foreign  exchange  from  oil  exports,  stands 
vigil  lest  the  slightest  change  In  U.S.  policy 
decrease  Its  markets.  So  concerned  was 
former  President  Romulo  Betancourt,  In 
fact,  that  when  John  Kennedy  Installed  a 
"hot  line"  to  South  American  capitals  in 
1962,  Betancourt  was  the  first  to  call  Wash- 
ington, audibly  agitated  over  rumors  that 
Kennedy  was  going  to  reduce  quotas.  And 
when  Secretary  Udall  allowed  Phillips  Petro- 
leum to  switch  Its  purchase  of  about  $40 
million  worth  of  oil  from  Venezuelan  to 
other  sources,  Venezuelan  officials  marched 
on  Washington  In  a  fury.  As  a  result,  the 
White  House  and  State  Department  pres- 
sured Udall  into  reversing  his  decision,  after 
a  dispute  that  left  President  Johnson  and 
his  Interior  Secretary  at  swords'  points  in 
the  waning  days  of  their  Administration. 

Oil  policy  was  also  a  sensitive  issue  when 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Tru- 
deau  paid  his  first  visit  to  President  Nixon 
last  March.  Canadian  oil  is  officially  exempt 
from  Import  restrictions  on  grounds  that  it 
is  exported  overland  Into  the  northern  tier 
states  of  the  Midwest,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered a  safe  source  of  supply.  Still,  the  U.S 
engages  in  the  questionable  practice  of  ne- 
gotiating secret  agreements  with  Ottawa  to 
limit  the  amount  of  oil  Canada  may  export 
to  this  country — not  for  security  reasons  but 
to  make  sure  that  Canadian  production 
doesn't  disrupt  the  cozy  U.S.  market.  In  the 
latest  agreement,  which  was  fiushed  out  of 
secrecy  in  a  recent  lawsuit,  a  promise  was 
wrung  from  Canada  to  "exert  every  effort" 
not  to  dl-splace  U.S.  production,  not  to  sup- 
ply reflners  who  were  "unduly  expanding 
their  market  area,"  and  not  to  send  oil  to 
Chicago  before  1970.  In  other  words,  not  to 
compete  too  hard.  Much  to  the  exasperation 
of  U.S.  producers,  however,  the  Canadians 
have  repeatedly  exceeded  the  limits  set  by 
the  agreements,  and  Trudeau  is  now  seeking 
a  still  bigger  share  of  the  high-price  market. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  bargain  ever 
struck  in  the  name  of  national  security  Is 
an  agreement  the  U.S.  negotiated  in  1961 
giving  Mexico  an  "overland  exemption"  sim- 
ilar to  Canada's.  Since  there  is  no  pipeline 
between  Mexico  and  the  U.S..  the  state- 
owned  oil  company.  Petroleos  Mexlcanos. 
ships  30,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  tanker 
Into  Brownsville,  Texas.  From  there  the  oil 
Is  pumped  <nto  tank  trucks,  driven  over  the 


Gateway  Bridge  Into  Mexico,  and  then 
U-turned  back  Into  the  U.S.— all  to  qualify 
as  a  quota-exempt  "overland"  import. 
Branded  "el  loophole"  by  indignant  Texas 
oilmen,  this  little  charade  has  cost  the  com- 
panies Importing  the  oil  nearly  $15  million 
in  extra  loading  and  transportation  charges. 

A    SERIES   OP   "SPECIAL    DEALS" 

Whenever  the  government  creates  valuables 
assets,  like  import  tickets,  and  awards  thenr 
arbitrarily  to  a  limited  number  of  people 
with  special  interests,  like  refiners,  conten- 
tion is  Inevitable.  Comftanles  originally  ex- 
cluded from  the  club  of  ticket  holders,  in- 
cluding Du  Pont,  Union  Carbide,  Kodak,  and 
other  giants  of  the  petrochemical  Industry, 
have  successfully  battled  their  way  In  over 
the  shrill  cries  of  refiners,  who  were  forced 
to  give  up  some  of  their  own  tickets  to  make 
room.  At  the  same  time,  oil  executives  have 
finagled  with  the  ingenuity  of  wily  tax 
lawyers  to  win  larger  cuts  of  the  pie.  In  1965. 
Phillips  Petroleum  won  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  $45-milllon  ftetrochemlcal  plant  in 
Puerto  Rico,  process  exclusively  foreign  oil, 
and  then  ship  24.800  barrels  a  day  of  gasoline 
"byproduct"  to  the  east  coast,  where  it  com- 
petes with  fuels  made  from  high-priced 
domestic  crude.  The  right  to  ship  this  gas- 
oline has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
$11  mUllon  a  year.  Competitors  were  out- 
raged because  the  amount  of  the  shipments 
was  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  for- 
eign oil  they  shared. 

To  many  oil  executives,  this  marked  the 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  "special  deals" 
in  which  Udall  recommended,  and  President 
Johnson  approved,  the  exclusive  grant  of 
profit-making  opportunities  -to  a  few  select 
companies  at  the  expense  of  others.  Udall 
justified  the  Phillips  deal  not  on  national 
security  grotinds.  but  on  the  theory  that  a 
special  Import  allocation  was  needed  to  In- 
duce job-creating  Investment  In  Puerto  Rico, 
where  unemployment  was  running  at  1 1  per- 
cent. In  return  for  the  aUocatlon  and  liberal 
tax  concessions  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Gov- 
ernment, PhllUps  promised  to  reinvest  $55 
million  In  satellite  plants,  which  would  use 
the  petrochemicals  Phillips  produced  as 
feedstocks. 

The  grant  to  Phillips  encouraged  others 
to  apply  for  similar  arrangements.  Typically, 
these  deals  have  combined  three  factors;  a 
company  eager  to  Import  cheap  oil,  a 
geographical  region  that  would  benefit  from 
the  company's  Investment,  and  a  crevice  In 
the  quota  barrier.  After  Phillips.  Udall 
awarded  Sun  OU.  Umon  Carbide,  and  Com- 
monwealth Oil  Refining  valuable  rights  to 
process  excltisively  foreign  oil  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  ship  products  to  t^e  mainland  By  that 
time  the  Virgin  Islands  were  crying  for 
•  parity  with  Puerto  Rico."  Hess  Oil  &  Chemi- 
cal won  tickets  to  ship  to  the  U.S.  mainland 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  produced  from  for- 
eign crude  at  Its  refinery  on  St.  Croix.  ( Udall 
had  difficulty  Justifying  the  special  deal  for 
Hess  since  employment  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  so  high  that  workers  were  being  imported 
from  the  British  West  Indies.)  The  Sun. 
Commonwealth,  and  Hess  shipments,  which 
will  total  54.500  barrels  of  oU  products  a  day 
by  1972.  are  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
oil  other  companies  may  import.  The  effect 
is  to  slash  the  benefits  of  many  for  the  sake 
of  a  few.  (Carbide  ships  only  petrochemical 
products  to  the  mainland;  these  are  exempt 
from  quota  restrictions  and  aren't  deducted 
from  other  companies'  allocations.) 

THE   BATTLE    OF    MACHIASPORT 

Similar  applications  began  pouring  in  from 
every  company  and  region  that  could  conjure 
up  a  rationale — Guam.  Hawaii.  Savannah. 
Georgia,  and  Machiasport.  Maine.  The  appli- 
cation by  Armand  Hammer,  the  septuagena- 
rian chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum,  to 
process  300.000  barrels  a  day  of  Libyan  and 
Venezuelan  crude  at  Machiasport  became  a 
cause  celebre  in  the  oil  Industry.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  by  the  major  oil  compa- 
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nles,  which  feared  a  further  nibbling  away 
of  their  tickets,  and  unanimously  supported 
by  New  England  politicians,  who  saw  the 
promise  of  lower  oil  prices  for  their  constltu- 
ents.  Battled  to  a  stalemate  In  the  cloelng 
days  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  Occi- 
dental's plan  now  hangs  In  limbo. 

The  special  deals  underscore  the  govern- 
ment's awesome  power  to  distribute  exclusive 
fMnchlses,    without    detailed    Justification 
While  quota  applications  for  others  f^ere  ap- 
proved.  Udall   brushed   aside   a   request   by 
Texaco  to  build  a  refinery  in  Puerto  Rico 
where  It  Is  the  leading  gasoline  marketer! 
He  offered  no  ofDclal  explanation,  allowing 
the  company's  appUcaUon  to  perish  without 
taking  action  on  it.  When  Udall  approved 
the  Hess  applicaUon  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
he  simultaneously  turned   down   a  request 
from  Coastal  States  Gas  Producing,  saying 
only  that  his  "flrm  and  final"  decision  was 
to  permit  no  other  refineries  on  the  Islands 
m  order  'to  protect  and  conserve  the  In- 
comparable reefs  and  beaches." 

Although  It  deals  with  fabulous  sums  of 
money,  the  Interior  Department  has  adopted 
few  of  the  procedural  safeguards  common  to 
other  regulatory  agencies.  It  Issues  no  formal 
opinions  to  explain  its  decisions.  It  has  held 
fifteen  hearings  on  various  aspects  of   the 
program,  but  has  never  foUowed  one  of  these 
with  a  report  of  findings.  Unlike  the  award 
of  oil  leases  or  contracts,  the  special  deals 
have  never  been  opened  up  to  competitive 
bidding  by  Interior,  which  has  preferred  to 
negotiate  the  terms  privately.  (It  once  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  auction  off  quotas,  which 
would  have  let  the  Treasury,  rather  than  re- 
finers, collect  the  price  differential  between 
foreign  and  domestic  crude;  the  scheme  was 
quleUy  scuttled  when  it  met  nearly  universal 
opposition  from  the  Industry.) 

Companies  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  under 
the  quota  system  may  plead  their  cases  to 
an  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board,  on  which  sit 
three  officials,  one  each  from  the  departments 
of  Interior.  Commerce,  and  Defense  Under 
Its  rules,  the  board  dispenses  or  adjusts  allo- 
cations to  companies  that  are  "in  special 
circumstances"  or  are  suffering  "exceptional 
hardship."  These  lll-deflned  criteria  have  led 
to  some  questionable  awards. 

Udall's  own  decisions  have  been  highly  im- 
predlctable.  In  the  case  of  Phillips.  Hess  and 
others.  Udall  made  decisions  beneficial  to  the 
companies,  then  changed  the  oil-import  rec- 
ulatlons  to  validate  his  actions.  These  ex  poet 
facto  turns  in  policy  have  made  it  difficult 
for  oil  companies  to  plan.  An  application  by 
Mobil  to  import  oU  Into  Puerto  Rloo  was 
rejected  a  few  years  before  the  Phillips  ap- 
plication was  approved,  without  the  slightest 
indication  then  that  any  change  in  poUcy 
would  later  be  considered.  As  Jersey  Standard 
Chairman  Haider  puts  It  with  soft-spoken 
confidence:  "We're  fiexlble.  We  can  play  the 
game  any  way  you  want^lf  somebody  will 
Just  tell  us  what  the  rules  are." 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


A    PECtTLIAR   WAT   TO   BECtTLATK 

When  vast  sums  are  Involved,  such  Irreg- 
ular  procedures  undermine  the  sense  of  fair 
play   that  is  an  essential  attribute  of  any 
regulatory  agency.  Tongues  clucked  In  the 
oil    industry,    and    suspicion    pervaded    the 
capital,    when    well-connected    Washington 
lawyers  and  influential  politicians  were  mso- 
clated  with  one  request  for  special  privilege 
after  another.  Oscar  Chapman,  a  prominent 
Democrat.  Secretary  of  Interior  under  Tru- 
man,  and   now  a  Washington   lawyer,  was 
instrumental  In  putting  together  the  Puerto 
Rican  deal.  First  he  drummed  up  oil-com- 
pany interest  in   the  project,  then   he  ap- 
«?**^^^  mtertor  Department  officials  con- 
fldentially  in  1962  and  finally  he  represented 
Phillips  as  counsel   when  the  company  re- 
quested an  Import  allocation  two  years  later 
Puerto    Rico    was    represented    by    Arnold' 

^^pm  ^"C"""'  ^^^  ^™  co-founded  by 
President  Johnson's  cloee  confidant  Abe 
Portas  who  had  been  Intimately  connected 
with  the  Island's  affairs  since  World  War  n 


Dav  d  T.  Wlllentz.  a  director  of  Hess  OU  and 
„^^  ^*,°-^°°  ^*"'»  'ather-ln-law.  was  a 
noiTtw  T?f^t  "^  ^"^  *'""*y  Democratic 
ftn,./,  •  ^"  ^*^  ''""^  application  was 
stoutly  supported  by  such  congressional  oll- 
gw-chs  as  Representative  Michael  KIrwan.  an 

Hm,«^?^"*'  '^^°  ^°'  y^"  beaded  the 
House  Interior  appropriations  subcommittee 
with  power  over  the  Interior  Department's 
purse,  and  Representative  Wayne  Aspinall 

InS^io?  r°  °*'?,*f  •■**•  ^bo  chah-s  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  which  holds  sway  over 
the  department's  legislation 

Not  even  Udall's  harshest  critics  In  the  oil 
industry  accuse  him  of  personal  dishonesty 
and  most  believe  that  he  was  earnestly  trv- 
ing  to  bend  oU-lmport  controls  to  serve  his 

dd-'n^v'^^'rV""*'  ^°^  "^e  companies 
fn^  J^  for  their  special  privileges  In  vary- 
ing d^ee.  Hess  agreed  to  pay  «2,700  000  a 
year  (50  cents  for  each  barrel  of  oil  product! 

l^Jt  ^  *^/,  ^^'^'"  ^'*°ds.  Sun  agreed  to 
f^l^l^  *,}  '^'"°°  ("  »°  cents  a  barrel? 
Uito  a  similar  fund  in  Puerto  Rico.  And 
Occidental  held  out  a  promise  to  contrlbutS 

Sr^  ^*1  '"""°"  *  ye"  to  ^ch  a  fund 
for  New  England.  But  to  grant  special  prlv- 

IL^FrTc  '^^"^  '°'  Charitable  contributions 
seems  a  peculiar  way  to  regulate 

anlS'tht  T.  "y^^^'yl^K  amendment  after 
n^^  ,  •  !?*  ^Pon  regulations  became  so 
won  M  !  v^**  ^"**°''  P'-o^l'e  Charged  it 
would   take   a   "Ph.D.   m   chemistry   and   a 

t^^-'^^"  '*^^  ^  ''^•'^  ^  co%rehend 
them.     When  petrochemical  producers  were 

t^fnTr'^^'V'  ^^""^  Of  WtTolde's 
wnrrt^  Import  Administration  unwittingly 
^l.  ^^  necessary  amendments  so  thai 
some  refiners  that  also  produced  petro- 
chemicals  were  allowed  to  "double  dip"  into 
the  import  pool.  In  an  oilman's  gTme  o? 
ri«T,;^^"""*"'*'  "°^-yo"-don't.  these  refiners 
claimed  one  set  of  tickets  based  on  their  re- 

^^^^  ^^H^'^'"'"'-  '^"^  P^^'^ed  up  another 
batchbased  on  their  petrochemlral  opera- 

f  or  1^''^°         "^^  ****  "*"'*'  °"  ^"  ^d 

rP.^LTJ"'"  ^  *^'^  situation  been  cor- 
S^  ."**"  ^'^'^^  ^°"°d  himself  bogged 
«Hn  ^l  *  «1.500.000  mlsunderstanlmg 
about  What  was  and  what  wasn't  a  petro! 

producing  large  quantities  of  aromatic 
chemlcials  for  use  in  its  unleaded  g^l^^'e' 
^hL,  ^'^  <*chnically  qualified  as  petro- 
chemicals under  Interior  regulations.  It  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Udall.  however,  when  the 
company  claimed  and  received  tickets  worth 

t™e  fore."^  *];^^T-  ''""•'^  h^'^^'y  ^to 

Phtm^l^  °"  •"*  ^"^  intended  to  provide 
chemical  companies  as  low-cost  feedstock 
Pronouncing  himself  "appalled"  at  this  tuiri 
of  events,  and  declaring  himself  "not  very 
m^^r  ^*il^  "^  '''•'o  had  sent  hlL^ 
memo  on  the  situation  that  had  mysteri- 
ously been  lost).  Udall  revoked  the  <»m- 
SH'J''=^**'  ^*^°"t  notice  or  he^"g 
f^^  "K  ^°'***°*  ^*«  "Shocked  arthe 
arbitrary  action"  and  filed  suit,  the  Justice 
Department  refused  to  defend  Udall.  and  the 
embarrassed  Secretary  was  forced  to  returS 
the  tickets— and  put  his  staff  to  work  TT 
Writing  the  regulations  once  again. 

THET   WINCE   AT  COMPETrnVE   BLOODLETTINC 

an?"LK"*P'°'^^  °'  ^'^e  Standard  of  Indl- 
«m«  v!.^'*  T?"  *^**  ^°*erior  for  the  first 
time  began  auditing  refiners'  claims  for  tick- 

l^„H  A  °^  *?*  ^"*  *"dlts  concluded  that 
Standard  of  Indiana  claimed  to  have  con- 
verted more  oil   to  petrochemicals  than  It 

rrn.  *'?'"/  8600,000.  But  the  company  Is 
thlf  ,^^^^*'*^°'"''  ^^°^  *o  recoup,  krguing 
that  it  had  reaUy  claimed  too  UtUe,  n^tof 
t^V,^'  ^"''^"ently.  interior  spot-checked 
thirty-seven  requests  for  new  quotas    dls- 

sT/oTlv,  "'^^,.'^''*="'P*^'='e«'"  «^d  threW  out 
six  of  the  applications.  The  fact  that  audits 
^aM  fever  previously  been  conducted  can  be 
A^,  T  ?^  *°  congressional  parsimony.  The 
Oil    Import    AdmlnlstraUon    hw    only   five 
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professional    people.    They    were   fOTced   to 
make  some  of  the  spot  checks  over  a  holiday 

As  import  controls  became  more  and  more 
confused,  so  did  their  objective.  The  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  winces  at  the  sight  ol 
free  competlUve  bloodletting.  It  awarded 
tickets  to  two  smaU  refiners  that  had  been 
shut  down  for  years,  hoping  the  handouts 
would  help  them  pay  off  creditors  and  re- 
open their  plants.  Another  company  bought 
an  abandoned  refinery  from  Mobil  in  Wy- 
omlng  and  encountered  unexpectedly  hleh 
costs  rehabilitating  It.  "Moved  by  the  plight 
of  this  small  company,"  as  It  said,  the  board 
doled  out  tickets  to  that  refiner,  too. 

Several  of  Udall's  actions  involving  Com- 
monwealth   Oil    of   Puerto   Rico   provide   a 
graphic  Ulustratlon  of  market  meddling  in 
1966,  Conunonwealth  discovered  a  loophole 
in  the  regulations  that  allowed  It  to  shin 
products  from   Its   refinery  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  West  Coast.  Commonwealth  won  Ud- 
all's tacit  approval  and  subsequently  nego- 
tiated a  forty-su-month  contract  to  supply 
a  cut-rate  marketer  In  San  Francisco  with 
up  to  10,000  barrels  of  gasoline  dally  Major 
refiners  In  California  screamed  foul,  charg- 
ing  that   Commonwealth's   gasoline   had   a 
competitive  advantage  and  that  the  ship- 
ments  had  the  effect  of  cutting  beck  their 
own  Import  allocations.   They  enlisted  the 
aid  of  former  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel   then 
the  RepubUcan  whip,  and  other  politicians 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  shipments.  Tleldlne 
to  political  pressure.  Udall  reversed  his  po- 
sition, closed  the  West  Coast  loophole    and 
gave  Commonwealth  permission  to  ship  to 
the  east  coast  Instead.  The  move  cut  the  San 
Francisco  marketer  off  from  supplies. 

Another  of  Udall's  actions  was  tantamount 
to  pressuring  a  company  to  buy  from  a  par- 
ticular supplier  as  a  condition  for  obtain- 
ing a  federal  grant— an  especially  pernicious 
kind  of  government  pressure.  Commonwealth 
Oil  was  seeking  the  right  to  increase  ship- 
ments from  Its  refinery  to  east  coast  markets 
claiming  that   It  should  have  parity  with 
the  new  Phillips  plant,  which  Interior  hart 
allowed  to  ship  24.800  barrels  dally    Then 
Union    Carbide    applied    for    permission    to 
expand   Its  petrochemical  facIUtles  on  the 
island.   With   this   Udall   saw   a   chance   to 
provide  Conunonwealth  with  a  market— with- 
out allowing   the  company  to  Increase  its 
shipments  to  the  mainland,  which   would 
surely   have   raised   fresh   complaints   from 
competitors  there.  So,  as  a  condition  of  an- 

cZirt!  fn?^^*^*""  f"'"'"'*'  ^"^^^  bargained 
J^^  ♦  J  *.°  peeing  to  purchase  haU  its 
feedstocks  In  Puerto  Rico  from  Common- 
wealth. Conunonwealth  subsequently  dropped 
ite  demand  to  ship  more  producte  to  the 
iSse'dM  ^'^sted  a  lot  of  arms,"  Udall 

h.-HH*'''*  rejection  of  Texaco's  request  to 
n^»  tl^^'^'y  ^  ^erto  Rico,  Which  has 
never  been  officially  explained,  also  relates 
to  Commonwealth  Oil.  As  the  biggest  gaso- 
L  ,^„^'^»*f  °''  ^^'^  •'^^'^d.  Texllo  bolght 

rn^™.  ''"^lv.^°^*  °^  *^  ^"PP"es  from 
Commonwealth's  refinery.  If  Texaco  wew 
allowed  to  build  Its  own  refinery.  Udall  toew 
that  Commonwealth  would  have  to  search 

th^  rilhtT^KT"'  ^°**  ''^"^d  surely  seek 
the  right  to  ship  more  gasoUne  to  the  east 

nZ^J""!  *«**''  "'"^  tl^e  industry 
Udall  s  desire  to  avoid  such  upsetting  com- 
plications was  a  central  reason  for  allowing 
the  Texaco  appUcatlon  to  die 


A    FAK   LESS   COSTLY   WAT 

The  U.S.  today  finds  itself  saddled  vrtth  an 
expensive,  muddled,  and  unseemly  system 
of  Imporr  restrictions  because  It  has  Ignored 
the  dictates  of  rational  economical  poUcy 
making.  The  government  has  not  deter- 
mined how  large  a  reserve  of  oil  the  US 
would  need  In  the  event  of  a  foreseeable 
emergency.  Nor  has  It  tried  to  adopt  the 
least  coaUy  method  of  providing  such  a  re- 
serve. It  has  preferred  to  rely  on  senseless 
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protectionism — a  policy  It  must  now  aban- 
don. 

No  doubt  exists  that  the  U.S.  can  provide 
for  Its  emergency  needs  at  less  cost  than  un- 
der the  current  system.  Since  the  govern- 
ment has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh 
the  alternatives,  the  methods — or  combina- 
tion of  methods — that  make  the  most  sense 
are  not  yet  clear.  The  studies  conducted  by 
Adelman  of  M.I.T.  surely  Indicate  that  the 
srtorage  of  oil  for  emergencies  may  prove  a 
feasible  course  of  action.  But  the  most  Im- 
portant consideration  Is  that  all  coxirses  be 
examined  with  an  open  mind. 

The  cost  and  the  maladministration  of  the 
quota  system  have  raised  cries  for  Its  aboli- 
tion. Much  can  be  said  for  that  direct  solu- 
tion. But  it  may  be  that  some  form  of  Im- 
port restrictions,  less  onerous  than  those 
now  In  effect,  has  a  place  In  a  rational  oil 
policy.  If  so.  those  restrictions  must  be 
adopted  on  the  rational  grounds  that  they 
enhance  U.S.  security  at  a  tolerable  cost — 
not  because  they  prop  up  the  domestic  In- 
dustry In  Its  present  Inefficient  form.  The 
government  must  quit  mixing  defense  con- 
siderations with  protectionism,  as  It  has 
done  so  dramatically,  and  shamefully.  In 
Its  efforts  to  keep  Canadian  oil  out.  At  the 
very  least,  the  U.S.  should  permit  the  free 
movement  of  oil  from  Canada,  a  country  with 
which  we  enjoy  uniquely  close  relations.  The 
government  should  also  put  pressure  on  the 
states  to  abandon  those  regulatory  prac- 
tices that  sUfie  efficiency.  The  time  has  come 
to  allow  a  fresh  breath  of  competition  to 
blow  through  the  Industry. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DISSENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
colleague,  whom  I  miss  very  much,  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  recently 
gave  thoughtful  advice  both  to  those  in 
our  Nation  who  would  stifle  dissent  and 
those  who  resort  to  violence  in  the  name 
of  dissent. 

To  the  former.  Senator  Morse  pointed 
out: 

The  Constitutional  right  to  dissent  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  one  of  the  checks  against  the  de- 
velopment of  police-state  tactics. 

To  the  latter,  he  said : 

Those  who  want  to  make  their  voices  heard 
in  the  determination  of  public  policy  mtist 
have  staying  power.  They  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  discuss, 
argue,  and  take  full  part  in  the  political 
processes  untU  they  convince  a  majority  they 
are  right.  They  have  no  more  right  to  short- 
circuit  this  process  than  does  government 
have  the  right  to  short-circuit  their  full  par- 
ticipation. 

These  are  just  two  of  many  points 
raised  by  Senator  Morse  in  his  com- 
mencement address  at  Pairleigh  Dickin- 
son University  on  June  7. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress, "The  Constitution  and  Dissent," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CoNsrrruTioN  and  Dissent 

(Address  by  Wayne  Morse,  at  Fairlelgh 
Dickinson  University,  Teaneck,  N.J.,  June 
7. 1969) 

This  is  an  occasion  for  congratulations  to 
each  of  the  graduates  in  whose  honor  these 
Commencement  Exercises  are  being  held.  It 
is  also  an  appropriate  time  and  place  for 
refiectlon  upon  the  part  of  each  one  of  us, 
concerning  our  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
statesmanship  owed  to  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional   self-government.    We    assemble 


here  as  free  men  and  women  only  because 
we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  those  abstract 
priniciples  of  democratic  government  which 
we  Inherited  from  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, along  with  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments. 

In  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject.  "The 
Constitution  and  Dissent,"  I  come  not  ask- 
ing for  agreement.  I  never  do.  To  agree  Is 
not  neeirly  so  important  as  It  is  to  reach 
Judgments  by  the  proceiss  of  reasoning.  I 
suppose  It  is  only  human  to  substitute  glan- 
dular responses  for  cortical  reactions  to  the 
controversial  Issues  which  are  shaking  public 
opinion  today.  But  It  does  seem  that  this 
is  more  prevalent  than  it  should  be  in  a 
country  as  enlightened  as  ours.  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
stateemanshlp  in  reaching  Jugments  on  the 
foreign  and  domestic  Issues  which  plague 
our  country,  we  must  apply  the  cool,  cortical 
processes  of  reasoning  to  the  merits  of  each 
issue  in  reference  to  the  facts  as  we  find 
them. 

In  essence,  all  of  our  individual  liberties 
encompassing  our  civil,  political,  property, 
and  social  rights  spring  from  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  Constitution,  administered 
through  three  co-ordinate  and  co-equal 
branches  of  government,  with  each  branch 
having  constitutional  checks  upon  the  other 
two.  Thus  was  the  Constitution  designed 
to  give  us  a  government  by  law  rather  than 
by  mere  men  with  all  their  human  fraliUes. 

Unfortunately  in  recent  decades  there  has 
been  a  growing  trend  toward  government  by 
Executive  supremacy,  due  in  no  small  part 
to  a  laxity  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  sur- 
rendering— or  delegating — to  presidents,  leg- 
islative prerogatives  and  powers  vested  in 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  In  too 
many  instances.  Presidents  have  usurped 
power  and  authority  that  rlghtfuUy  under 
the  Constitution  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Congress.  The  result  has  been  a  weakening 
of  our  constitutional  structure  of  three  co- 
ordinate and  co-equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment;— namely,  the  Executive,  Judicial,  and 
Legislative. 

If  we  are  to  stop  the  trend  toward  a  gov- 
ernment by  Executive  supremacy  we  must  not 
permit  our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  to  become  a  mere  platitude  of 
expedient  politicians.  We  must  remember 
that  the  exercise  of  capricious,  arbitrary,  dis- 
cretionary power  by  mere  men  in  political 
office  Is  Irreconcilable  with  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  that  we  shall  be  governed 
by  law  and  not  by  political  caprice. 

Concomitant  with  the  development  of 
government  by  Executive  supremacy  is  its 
handmaiden  of  government  by  secrecy.  In 
a  democracy  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
full  public  disclosure  of  the  public's  business. 
The  rapid  trend  in  our  country  toward  gov- 
ernment by  Executive  supremacy  and  secrecy 
is  seriously  weakening  constitutional  self- 
government  by  the  American  people  as  It  was 
envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  they  virrote  into  it  the  check  and 
balance  guarantees  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  discretion  by  mere  men  who  hap- 
pen to  be  holding  public  office. 

Fortunately  and  hopefully  there  is  another 
growing  trend  In  our  country  as  increasing 
numbers  of  citizens — young,  old.  and  in  be- 
tween— are  rising  up  In  dissent  against  the 
abuses  of  government  by  secrecy  and  un- 
checked arbitrary  discretion. 

Dissent  has  reached  forms  and  propor- 
tions in  American  life  today  that  call  upon 
all  sides  to  look  again  at  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  dissent.  By  "all  sides"  I 
mean  to  Include  those  being  dissented 
from,  for  their  reaction  and  anger  with  the 
appearance  and  actions  of  the  demonstrators 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  picture  as  are  the 
methods  and  motives  of  the  dissenters. 

The  place  for  all  these  parties  to  begin 
Is  with  the  BUI  of  Rights.  That  document 
starts  out  by  prohibiting  the  abridgement  of 


freedom  of  religion — a  freedom  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  considered  to  be  loremost  Next, 
the  First  Amendment  prohibits  any  abridge- 
ment of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  to  assemble  peacefully, 
and  to  petition  Congress. 

These  are  absolute  and  unqualified  limi- 
tations upon  the  law-making  power.  Usually 
we  regard  them  as  protections  for  personal 
liberties  of  Individuals.  They  certainly  are 
that.  But  the  reports  of  the  historical  de- 
bates suggest  that  this  was  not  their  pri- 
mary purpose. 

The  primary  purpose,  rather,  was  to  make 
certain  that  the  full  flow  of  information  and 
debate  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
development  of  public  policy.  The  Founding 
Fathers  were  familiar  with  the  evils  that  a 
state  church  created  for  the  whole  society. 
Beyond  that,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  and 
peaceful  assembly,  with  the  right  to  peti- 
tion, were  considered  essential  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  error  in  decision-making  as  much  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  Individual  rights.  To 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  followed  soon  after,  dis- 
sent was  more  a  necessity  of  sound  govern- 
ment than  a  privilege  for  the  Individual. 

A  good  example  of  this  Is  the  removal  of 
censorship  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  wsis  not  the  per- 
sonal liberty  available  to  the  Czech  people 
that  so  frightened  the  Communist  leaders 
of  Poland.  East  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  It  was  the  fear  that  the  absence  of 
censorship  might  endanger  the  Communist 
system. 

The  holding  of  decision-making  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  who  are  protected  from  criti- 
cism and  debate  is  the  only  way  that  Com- 
munism can  perpetuate  Itself.  So  let  us  not 
forget  that  bound  up  In  the  question  of  dis- 
sent In  our  own  country  is  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  expression,  argument,  debate,  and 
discussion  that  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween government  by  fiat  of  the  few.  on  the 
one  hand,  with  their  susceptibility  to  error, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  bringing  the  whole 
wisdom  of  the  people  to  bear  upon  all  pub- 
lic Issues. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  public  life, 
too.  that  the  errors  the  United  States  has 
fallen  into,  have  usually  been  mistakes  em- 
barked upon  by  the  Judgment  of  the  few. 
rather  than  by  the  debate  and  discussion 
of  the  many.  The  Vietnam  War  and  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  Resolution  are  good  examples.  Un- 
der the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution,  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  sent  to  Southeast 
Asia.  The  measure  had  only  perfunctory  de- 
bate. It  had  only  a  few  hours  of  private  hear- 
ings, at  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  some  Pentagon  gen- 
erals testified.  On  their  say-so  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  Resolution  would  forestall 
further  armed  engagements,  the  Resolution 
was  promptly  passed. 

Three  years  later,  we  found  that  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  whole  Naval  encounter 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  were  different  from  those 
which  the  Congress  had  been  led  to  believe 
in  1964.  But  the  Congress  acted  within  the 
span  of  three  or  four  days  to  endorse  what- 
ever unspecified  military  action  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  might  want  to  take  anywhere 
m  that  part  of  the  world. 

Only  two  of  us  in  the  entire  Congress — 
Senator  Gruenlng  of  Alaska  and  I — voted 
against  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resoluuon.  I  was 
satisfied  then,  and  said  so  In  my  Senate 
speeches  against  the  Resolution,  that  the 
United  States  was  a  provocateur  In  Tonkin 
Bay.  If  the  spokesmen  for  the  Administra- 
tion had  told  the  Congress  five  percent  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  United  States  acts  of 
provocation  and  constructive  aggression  in 
connection  with  the  Tonkin  Bay  Incidents, 
the  Resolution  would  never  have  passed  the 
Congress.  History  will  record  that  the  John- 
son Administration  resorted  in  a  shocking 
degree  to  government  by  secrecy  in  denying 
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to  the  American  people  and  their  Congress 
a  full,  public  disclosure  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness In  respect  to  the  truth  about  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  Administration's  caUlng 
for  a  quick  passage  of  the  cover-up  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution. 

In  fact,  the  massive  escalation  of  the  War 
on  both  sides  which  immediately  foUowed  the 
passage  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  raised 
doubts  and  suspicions  across  America  con- 
cerning the  legality,  morality,  and  Justifiabil- 
ity of  our  military-containment  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Dissent  against  the  War 
spread  across  the  nation  and  opened  wide 
chasms  of  disunity  in  American  public  opin- 
ion. "Truth  will  out."  and  It  percolated 
through  public  opinion  creating  widespread 
resentment  over  the  increasing  casualties  on 
both  sides  of  an  unjustifiable  war. 

We  should  have  recognized  that  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  Resolution  would  only  be  produc- 
tive of  war.  We  had  a  form  of  national  unity 
resolution  in  the  case  of  Mexico;  it.  too   au- 
thorized the  President  to  take  certain  mili- 
tary action  that  was  supposed  to  frighten 
off  Mexico.  But  It  did  not.  It  led  straight  to 
war.  And  the  historians  are  still  writing  their 
condemnation  of  us  for  that  war.  People  are 
IncUned  to  forget,  so  some  of  us  have  had 
to  refresh  their  memories,  aa  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  Mexican  War  In  connection  with 
the  Viet;iainese  War.  There  was  opposition 
to  the  Mexican  War  by  a  dissenter  of  his  day 
a  man  named  Abraham  Uncoln,  a  Congress- 
man   from    Illinois,    who    forthrlghtly    and 
courageously  spoke  out  about  the  UlegaUty 
of  the  Mexican  War,  about  the  Immorality 
of  the  Mexican  War,  about  the  lack  of  Jus- 
Uficatlon  for  Involving  the  American  people 
In  the  Mexican  War. 

That  great  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  stands  as  one 
Of  his  many  deserved  monuments  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

From  Lincoln's  letters  explaining  why  he 
voted  against  the  Resolution  authorlzlne 
President  Polk  to  take  preventive  military 
action  against  Mexico,  I  take  this  quote- 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  invasion,  and  you  allow  him  to 
do  so,  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose— and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study  to 
see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  hla  power  In 
thU  respect,  after  you  have  given  him  so 
much  as  you  propose. 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
this  warmaklng  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  Involving  and 
Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pretend- 
ing generally,  If  not  always,  that  the  good  of 
the  people  was  the  object.  This  our  conven- 
tion undertook  to  be  the  most  oppressive 
of  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they  resolved 
to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one 
man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this 
oppression  upon  us." 

Uncoln's  statements  against  the  Polk  Mex- 
ican War  Resolution  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  Johnson  Tonkin  Bay  Vietnam  War  Res- 
olution. 

In  1988.  the  President  who  embarked  on 
the  Tonkin  Bay  policy  without  benefit  of 
either  Congressional  or  public  debate  based 
upon  full  information,  declined  to  seek  re- 
election. The  dissent  that  should  have  been 
heard  at  the  time  the  Resolution  was  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  eventually  rendered 
campus  and  public  meetings  of  all  kinds  Into 
critical  antl-war  protests.  Much  of  the  ugly 
unruly,  and  frequently  lUegal  nature  of  the 
dissent  against  the  war  must  be  attributed 
to  the  short-circuiting  of  dissent  in  the  first 
place. 

By  dissent,  I  should  make  clear,  I  mean 
the  whole  spectrum  of  debate,  as  It  la  through 
debate  that  disagreements  and  even  clashes 
of  conflicting  viewpoints  can  bring  about  a 
sound  poacy  able  to  gain  majority  support 
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I  saw  thU  occur  many  times  when  I  was  In 
the  Senate. 

To  the  extent  that  dissent  today  Is  cen- 
tered around  the  Vietnam  War.  around  ra- 
cial injustice,  and  In  general  opposition  to 
repressive  standards  of  society,  the  dissent  is 
still  largely  from  young  people,  but  it  Is  far 
from  being  limited  to  them. 

The  disruption  of  college  campuses,  the 
Invasion  of  buildings,  and  the  interference 
with  the  rights  and  movements  of  others 
have  taken  some  of  these  young  people  and 
others,  far  beyond  legitimate  dissent.  Resort 
to  violence  has  no  place- in  a  country  where 
free  speech  is  protected  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  To  the  extent  that  groups  or 
Individuals  resort  to  violence  to  Impose  their 
minority  opinion  upon  the  majority,  they 
are  subject  to  the  full  penalties  of  the  law, 
and  they  should  expect  to  be  held  account- 
able. If  government  by  law  Is  to  prevail. 

Without  government  by  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  the  legal  rights,  free- 
doms, and  personal  liberties  of  both  the  dis- 
senters and  those  dissented  against  go  down 
the  drain  of  Anarchy. 

The  attitude  toward  the  War  that  inspires 
a  few  to  commit  acts  of  violence  or  physical 
trespass  against  the  activities  of  others,  also 
permeates  the  thinking  of  many  dissenters 
who  do  not  resort  to  violence.  The  political 
phenomenon  of  1968  was  the  attraction  by 
Senator  Gene  McCarthy  of  thousands  of 
young  people  Into  political  action  on  his  be- 
half. They  accomplished  more  than  they  yet 
know. 

But  how  astonishing  It  Is  to  hear  many  of 
them  talk  about  "dropping  out"  of  political 
activity  because  they  did  not  prevail  the  first 
time  out.  Many  of  those  who  felt  called  upon 
to  retire  from  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
after  the  Chicago  convention  had  not  even 
cast  their  first  ballot ! 

The  Ideals  that  most  of  these  activists 
on  our  campuses  espouse  are  those  of  polit- 
ical honesty,  a  fair  shake  for  the  underdog 
and  inspiring  national  leadership  that  stirs 
the  best  instincts  of  Americans.  All  these 
Ideals  call  for  fighters,  for  they  cannot  be 
won  easily,  nor  achieved  in  weeks  or  months. 
Most  will  take  many  years. 

This  is  not  because  of  any  organized  con- 
spiracy against  young  people.  It  is.  rather, 
a  refiection  of  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  does  not  intend  that  a  group  of 
college  students  either,  should  impose  their 
win  upon  others  without  need  to  explain  and 
win  acceptance  of  their  ideas. 

Those  who  want  to  make  their  voices  heard 
In  the  determination  of  public  policy  must 
have  staying  power.  They  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  discuss 
argue,  and  take  full  part  in  the  political 
processes  until  they  convince  a  majority 
they  are  right.  They  have  no  more  right  to 
short-circuit  this  process  than  does  govern- 
ment have  the  right  to  short-circuit  their 
full  participation. 

Professor  Henry  Steele  Commager.  of  Am- 
herst, stated  the  case  very  well  for  the  neces- 
sity of  dissent  within  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  when  he  wrote  in  the 
Saturday  Review  issue  of  December  18,  1965: 
"The  point  is  that  when  a  nation  sUences 
criticism  and  dissent.  It  deprives  Itself  of  the 
power  to  correct  Its  errors.  .  . 

"It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
Justification  and  the  purpose  of  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  to  Indulge  those  who  want  to 
speak  their  minds.  It  is  to  prevent  error  and 
discover  truth.  There  may  be  other  ways  of 
detecting  error  and  discovering  truth  than 
that  of  free  discussion,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  found  them." 

It  Is  this  means  of  discovering  truth  that 
Is  supposed  to  distinguish  us  from  aU  totali- 
tarian forms  of  government.  Including  Com- 
munist forms.  To  the  charge  that  dissent  mis- 
leads an  enemy  Into  thinking  we  may  aban- 
don  a  policy.  Mr.  Commager  repUee: 
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It  government,  or  those  in  positions  of 
power  and  authority,  can  silence  criticism  bv 
the  argument  that  such  criticism  might  be 
misunderstood  somewhere,  then  there  is  an 
end  to  all  criticism,  and  perhaps  an  end  to  our 
kind  of  political  system.  For  men  in  authority 
win  always  think  that  criticism  of  their  poli- 
cies U  dangerous.  They  will  always  equate 
their  policies  with  patriotism,  and  find  criti- 
cism  subversive. 

"And  as  for  the  argument  that  criticism 
may  give  aid  and  comfort  to  some  enemy 
that  is  a  form  of  blackmail  unworthy  of 
those  who  profess  it.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted 
we  have  an  end  to  genuine  discussion  of 
foreign  policies,  for  It  will  Inevitably  be 
invoked  to  stop  debate  and  criticism  when- 
ever that  debate  gets  acrimonious  or  the 
criticism  cuts  too  close  to  the  bone.  And  to 
the  fevered  mind  of  the  FBI,  the  CIA  and 
some  Senators,  criticism  always  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  or  cuts  too  cl<»e  o 
tne  bone. 

Justice  Robert  Jackson,  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  West  Virginia 
vs.  Barnett  went  to  the  heart  of  the  meaning 
of  dissent  under  our  constitutional  sysfm 
when  he  wrote:  "yy^-m 

•■Freedom  to  differ  is  not  limited  to  things 
that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would  be  the 
mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  its  sub- 
stance is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  things  that 
touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order  " 

,  J.^T  it  *  F^**^  "^  ^°''  increased  dissent 
against  the  fast-developing  government  bv 
executive  supremacy  and  secrecy  in  our  na- 
tion. The  constitutional  right  to  dissent  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  one  of  the  checks  against  the  de- 
velopment of  police-state  tactics. 

Government  by  executive  supremacy  and 
secrecy  throughout  history  have  spelled  out 
the  denial  or  loss  of  Individual  freedom  and 
liberties  under  law.  It  makes  no  difference 
as  far  as  protecting  human  rights  Is  con^ 
cemed.  if  government  by  executive  suprem- 
acy and  secrecy  takes  the  form  of  some  brand 
of  Communism.  Fascism,  Absolute  Monarchy 
Military  Junta  Dictatorships,  or  the  seman- 
tic trappings  of  an  alleged  Democracy  with 
a  subservient  legislature  and  Judiciary  and 
an  unchecked  presidency.  Tragic  examples  of 
mockery  governments  that  pretend  to  be 
democratic  exist  in  too  many  places  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  are  but- 
tressed by  American  military  and  foreign  aid 
and  sometimes  by  American  troops. 

Our  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  foreign  pol- 
icy has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  other  nations 
in  the  worid  which  exhibit  a  growing  dis- 
enchantment with  the  incompatibility  of  our 
professlngs  with  our  practices  in  respect  to 
the  inherent  right  of  a  people  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  form  of  their  government 
without  intervention  by  the  United  States  In 
support  of  dictatorships  of  varying  degrees. 
It  is  charged  that  too  frequently,  when  the 
chips  of  freedom  are  down  In  countries  where 
the  people  are  struggling  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  government  of  executive  supremacy 
the  United  States  walks  out  on  freedom  and 
supports  military  dictatorship.  Such  has  been 
our  poUcy  too  often  in  Latin  America. 

^  so  many  years  ago  we  walked  out  on 
freedom  in  Cuba  and  supported  a  ruthless 
fascist  dictator— Batista.  His  misrule  brought 
his  overthrow  by  a  CommunUt  dictator- 
Castro.  In  times  past  we  have  walked  out  on 
freedom  in  Nicaragua.  Ecuador,  Guatemala. 
Peru,  and  more  recently,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  the  President's  emissary  to  Latin 
America  U  not  having  his  pathway  strewn 
with  fiowers  of  welcome?  Could  it  be  that 
flowers  are  a  symbol  of  peace  and  not  of  mili- 
tary Intervention  and  economic  exploitation? 
The  world  takes  note  that  In  Vietnam  we 
support  mockers  of  freedom  who  serve  as 
Quisling  military  dictators  hiding  behind  a 
facade  of  democratic  labeU.  It  la  tragic  that 
American  men  are  being  sacrificed  to  maln- 
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tain  them  in  power.  It  is  tragic  that  we  sup- 
port the  corruption  of  Thieu  and  Ky.  It  U 
tragic  that  American  military  commanders 
are  permitted  to  sacrifice  lives  on  Khesanh 
and  Hamburger  Hill  In  the  name  of  military 
strategy  and  then  shortly  thereafter  with- 
draw from  the  very  same  heights  because  they 
never  were  of  strategic  Importance. 

How  much  longer  are  the  American  people 
going  to  stand  by  and  permit  the  White 
House,  State  Department,  Pentagon  Building, 
yes.  and  the  Congress  to  continue  authorizing 
the  senseless  slaughter  of  American  boys  In 
Vietnam  through  stepped-up  escalation  of 
the  War. 

How  much  longer  are  the  American  peo- 
ple going  to  stand  by  and  permit  our  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  50,000  soldiers  in  South 
Korea  and.  in  addition,  pour  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  economic  and  military  aid  into  South 
Korea  while  its  non-democratic  President 
Park  seeks  to  Join  with  the  Thleu-Ky  police 
state  in  Vietnam  and  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
totalitarian  regime  In  Taiwan,  in  laying 
down  terms  which  they  Insist  we  must  agree 
to.  before  we  may  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  North  Vietnam  which  would  permit  us 
to  wtihdraw  our  troops. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  that 
the  morality  of  our  nation  is  being  ques- 
tioned around  the  world  and  with  much  Jus- 
tification. We  have  become  a  militaristic 
nation.  No  other  nation  comes  anywhere 
near  approaching  us  in  maintaining  military 
forces  abroad,  no  other  nation  compares  with 
us  in  conducting  military  interventions  be- 
yond its  perimeter  of  national  defense  and 
security. 

We  have  not  kept  faith  with  the  ideal 
that  we  have  taught  to  our  young  for  dec- 
ides; namely,  that  we  seek  to  substitute 
the  rule  of  law  for  the  Jungle  law  of  mili- 
tary might,  as  a  means  of  settling  threats 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  initiation  in  1953  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Nlxon-Dulles  military-containment  policy  In 
Asia  scuttled  that  Ideal.  This  policy  has  lead 
us  rapidly  into  constructing  an  American 
military  lifeline  around  the  world  to  replace 
the  shattered  and  destroyed  British  lifeline. 
The  British  Empire  before  its  fall  was  a 
diplomatic  and  economic  empire  maintained 
by  military   power.   It   feU. 

We  are  supplanting  It  with  an  American 
military  empire  and  it  too.  In  its  time,  is 
destined  to  fall  because  it  Is  morally  Insup- 
portable. War  and  the  threat  of  war  will  be 
the  inevitable  products  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon-Dulles  military-containment  policy. 

DuUes's  threats  of  massive  retaliation  In- 
cluding nuclear  threats — his  pactmanla  re- 
sulting in  42  security  pacts  with  42  nations 
pledging  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  to 
defend  foreign  governments,  many  of  ques- 
tionable reliability  and  desirability — his  ob- 
session that  the  U.S.  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  militarily  oppose  any  threatened  spread 
of  Commtinlsm — were  all  sanctioned  by  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  Administration.  This  uni- 
lateral U.S.  military-containment  i>ollcy  has 
created  a  serious  moral  crisis  In  American 
foreign  poUcy  and  has  produced  great  dis- 
unity throughout  our  nation.  It  Is  rapidly 
becoming  recognized  that  our  national  dis- 
unity will  continue  to  worsen  until  our  gov- 
ernment stops  slaughtering  American  boys 
m  Asia  and  restrains  our  military-Industrial 
complex  from  escalating  a  nuclear  armament 
race  that.  If  not  stopped,  will  lead  us  even- 
tually to  a  nuclear  holocaust  from  which 
no  nation  will  survive  as  a  victor.  If,  Indeed. 
any  survives  at  all. 

To  show  how  militaristic  we  have  become, 
I  would  point  out  that  in  Implementing  the 
42  security  treaties,  which  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon-Dulles  Administration  negotiated,  we 
have  arranged  to  have  mlUtary  Installations 
all  over  the  world,  totalling  429  major  bases 
and  2,072  minor  ones.  This  Is  a  total  of 
3.401  Installations  In  30  different  countries. 
They  are  manned  by  one  million  military 


men  at  a  cost  of  4  to  5  billion  dollars  a  year. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  adding  to  the  pre- 
paredness for  Instant  defense  of  anyone, 
anywhere  In  the  world,  by  creating  a  "fast 
deployment  fleet"  which  will  deploy  perma- 
nent, floating  war  bases  In  several  oceans, 
carrying  the  equipment  for  immediate  land- 
ing of  American  Battalions.  The  present 
Administration's  attempt  to  Justify  a  scien- 
tifically unsound  ABM  system  by  playing 
upon  the  fears  of  our  people  is  but  a  pro- 
posal to  escalate  the  nuclear  armament  race. 

This  burgeoning  American  military  might 
around  the  world  raises  basic  moral  Issues 
that  the  American  people  cannot  and  must 
not  ignore.  War  will  never  again  be  the  road 
to  peace.  War  vrill  only  lead  to  more  war. 

Modern  war  destroys  a  nation's  morality. 
More  and  more  disclosures  by  scientists  are 
coming  to  light  concerning  the  shocking  con- 
sequences of  some  of  our  military  policies  In 
the  conducting  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Our 
scorched-earth  bombing,  the  brutalities  of 
our  napalm  bombing,  our  use  of  chemicals, 
not  only  to  defoliate  Jungle  areas  but  to  de- 
stroy food  crops  as  well,  our  indiscriminate 
bombing  resulting  in  the  killing  of  many 
thousands  of  civilians,  are  all  adding  to  the 
moral  crisis  in  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  be- 
ing bombarded  with  criticisms  from  around 
the  world,  questioning  our  moral  stand- 
ards, or  lack  of  them. 

We  have  spawned  In  this  country,  with- 
out knowing  It.  a  vast  and  extensive  complex 
of  civilian  bureaucrats,  military  olflcers, 
scientific  engineering  and  business  concerns 
for  whom  war  preparation  In  general  and  the 
Vietnam  War  in  particular  are  a  normal  way 
of  life.  It  maintains  them  In  power  and 
blood-money  profits. 

They  now  manage  and  spend  $80  billion  a 
year  of  public  money  on  ovir  military-Indus- 
trial complex. 

Listen  to  General  Shoup.  the  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Marines  discuss  these 
problems : 

"Now,  however,  we  have  ntunerous  con- 
tingency plans  Involving  large  Joint  Alrforce- 
Army-Navy-Marlne  task  forces  to  defend 
U.S.  Interests  and  to  safeguard  our  Allies 
wherever  and  whenever  we  suspect  Commu- 
nist aggression.  We  maintain  more  that  1,- 
517,000  Americans  In  uniform  overseas  in 
119  countries.  We  have  eight  treaties  to  help 
defend  48  nations  If  they  ask  us  to — or  If  we 
choose  to  Intervene  In  their  affairs.  We  have 
an  Immense  and  expensive  military  estab- 
lishment, fueled  by  a  gigantic  defense  In- 
dustry, and  millions  of  proud,  patriotic  and 
frequently  bellicose  and  militaristic  cit- 
izens. How  did  this  militarist  culture  evolve? 
How  did  this  militarism  steer  us  Into  the 
tragic  military  and  political  morass  of  Viet- 
nam?" 

General  Shoup  continued  In  his  recent 
Atlantic  Monthly  article  to  state: 

"The  punitive  air  strikes  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  In  late  1964 
revealed  the  readiness  of  Naval  Alr-Porces  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam.  (It  now  appears  that 
the  Navy  actually  had  attack  plans  ready 
even  before  the  alleged  Incident  took  place.) 
So  by  early  1965.  the  Navy  carrier  people  and 
the  Alrforce  Initiated  a  contest  of  compara- 
tive strikes,  sorties,  tonnage  dropped,  'Killed 
by  air'  claims  and  target  grabbing  which' 
continued  up  to  the  1988  bombing  pause. 

"Much  of  the  reporting  on  air  action  has 
consisted  of  misleading  data  or  propaganda 
to  serve  Alrforce  and  Navy  purposes.  In  fact. 
It  became  Increasingly  apparent  that  the 
U.S.  bombing  effort  In  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  has  been  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
and  expensive  hoaxes  ever  to  be  put  over  on 
the  American  people." 

General  Shoup  continues: 

"For  years  up  to  1964,  the  chiefs  of  the 
armed  services,  of  whom  the  author  was  then 
one,  deemed  It  unncessary  and  unwise  for 
U.S.  forces  to  become  Involved  In  any  ground 
war  In  Southeast  Asia. 


"In  1964.  there  were  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  and  in  a 
matter  of  few  months  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, encouraged  by  the  agrressive 
military,  hastened  into  what  has  become  the 
quagmire  of  Vietnam." 

General  Shoup  then  makes  this  comment: 

"Actually,  however,  the  military  com- 
manders have  directed  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
they  have  managed  the  details  of  its  conduct. 
It  has  been  popular  to  blame  the  civilian 
administration  for  the  conduct  and  failures 
of  the  war  rather  than  to  question  the 
motives  of  the  military.  But  some  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  are  by  no  means 
without  responsibility  for  the  Vietnam  mis- 
calculations. 

"Militarism  in  America  Is  in  full  bloom 
and  promises  a  future  of  vigorus  self-i>ollina- 
tlon — unless  the  blight  of  Vietnam  reveals 
that  militarism  is  more  a  poisonous  weed 
than  a  glorious  blossom." 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  moral  challenges  of 
a  foreign  policy  dedicated  to  making  peace 
rather  than  continuing  war  making  and  risk- 
ing starting  new  wars  we  must  return  to 
constitutionalism  in  foreign  policy  and  re- 
strict the  use  of  military  power.  This  course 
of  action  is  in  the  Interest  of  both  our  people 
and  our  government.  It  should  be  sought  at 
once.  Growing  dissent  is  demanding  it.  Moral 
values  cry  out  for  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  the  American 
military  under  the  control  and  checks  of  our 
constitutional  system  based  upon  govern- 
ment by  law  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  by  presidents,  secretaries  of 
state  and  defense.  Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  CIA, 
Formosa  and  Tonkin  Bay  Resolutions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  American  people 
to  demand  a  foreign  policy  that  commits  us 
to  a  military  withdrawal  from  Asia  and  else- 
where in  the  world  where  we  are  maintaining 
a  unilateral  military  posture  of  dominance. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  f or- 
elgfn  policy  role  of  offering  to  abide  by  the 
binding  Jurisdiction  of  adjudication  through 
multilateral  negotiations  of  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  conducted  under  the 
aegis  of  international  tribunals  and  trea- 
ties;— such  as  the  United  Nations. 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  practice  our 
professed  ideals  of  substitution  of  the  rules 
of  law  of  the  United  Nations  Treaty  for  the 
Jungle  law  of  military  might  as  we  have  come 
to  practice  it  in  Vietnam,  and  threaten  to 
practice  It  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

Unless  the  kllUng  of  American  men  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  stopped  quickly,  domestic 
disunity  is  certain  to  increase  because  a 
foreign  policy  that  conscripts  our  youth  Into 
military  fodder  to  be  consumed  In  an  Un- 
moral and  unjustifiable  war  will  be  repudi- 
ated by  our  people.  It  Is  being  repudiated  by 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  it  should  be. 

I  wish  to  say  to  each  member  of  this  grad- 
uating class  that  Irrespective  of  whether  you 
agree  with  specific  manifestations  of  dissent, 
lawfully  expressed,  never  forget  that  the 
Constitutional  right  to  dissent  is  one  of  the 
basic  guarantees  of  personal  freedom  which 
we  Inherited  from  the  statesmanship  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  In  times  of 
crisis,  such  as  now.  Involving  our  nation's 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  that  the  citi- 
zen-statesmanship obligations  of  each  one  of 
us  demands  that  we  help  keep  inviolate  the 
constitutional  right  to  dissent.  Unless  we  all 
live  up  to  that  obligation  we  will  enhance  the 
danger  that  government  by  the  arbitrary, 
capricious,  unchecked  discretion  of  mere  men 
will  be  permitted  by  an  apathetic  or  acquies- 
cent public  to  supplant  the  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Among  those  guarantees 
Is  the  right  to  lawfully  dissent,  demonstrate, 
and  petition  In  opposition  to  policies  of  our 
government  which  dissenters  believe  should 
be  stopped  or  modified. 

The  history  of  dissent  In  our  country  Is 
replete  with  examples  of  demands  for  changes 
In  government  policy  by  the  public  after 
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dissenters  had  persuaded  the  majority  that 
their  case  on  the  merits  was,  in  fact.  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  mounting  dissent  since 
the   Tonkin   Bay  Resolution — in   opposition 

to  our  military  Intervention  In  Vietnam 

m  opposition  to  our  military  containment 
policy  In  Asia — In  opposition  to  our  esca- 
lating the  armtiment  race — In  opposition  to 
our  failure  here  at  home  to  feed  the  hungry, 
house  the  poor,  employ  the  Jobless,  doctor  the 
sick,  face  up  to  racism,  provide  adequate  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  all  the  young 
In  the  ghettos  and  poverty  areas  without  dis- 
crimination— dissent  mounting  to  a  cres- 
cendo has  already  produced  many  changes 
In  our  government's  foreign  and  domestic 
policies.  Many  more  changes  must  come 
about  If  unity  Is  to  be  restored  In  America. 
Sincere,  honest,  factual  dissent,  conducted 
within  our  constitutional  framework  of  self- 
government,  must  continue  to  be  used  as  an 
effective  check  against  government  officials 
and  policies  which  seek  to  resort  to  repres- 
sive tactics  against  the  exercise  of  dissent. 


June  26,  1969 


TO  ARM  THE  ARVN:  $6.2  BILLION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  of 
June  21,  "To  Arm  the  ARVN:  $6.2  Bil- 
lion." which  consists  primarily  of  a  col- 
loquy between  Senator  Robert  Byrd  and 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  is 
indeed  interesting. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  considering  our 
growing  economic  problems,  I  used  to  say. 
"There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  our  foreign  commit- 
ments that  another  billion  dollars  cannot 
help  solve." 

Perhaps  that  should  be  changed  to 
"There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  our  foreign  commit- 
ments that  another  $6.2  billion  cannot 
help  solve." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  quesUon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  A»M  THB  ARVN:   $6.2  Billion 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Defense 
Department's    program    to    modernize    the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  $6.2-bUllon,  the 
Army  has  disclosed. 

MGen  Henry  A.  MUey,  Jr,  Army's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Logistics,  presented  the  pro- 
gram's total  cost  at  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  hearing  on  Fiscal  Year  1969  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  The  Army  Is  re- 
questing supplemental  appropriations  for 
FY  '69  In  the  amount  of  8246.4-mllllon  for 
the  modernization  program. 

The  Army's  modernization  schedule  calls 
for  $323-mllllon  worth  of  equipment  and 
ammunition  to  be  delivered  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  In  the  balance  of  FY  '69 
and  $8l4-mllllon  worth  to  be  delivered  in 
FY  70. 

The  modernization  program  began  In 
March  1967,  with  a  decision  to  provide  the 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  with  M-16 
rifles.  The  broader  program  was  approved  six 
months  later. 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  modernization 
program,  as  spelled  out  In  an  exchange  be- 
tween General  Mlley  and  Senator  Robert  C 
Byrd  (I>-WVa)  In  the  recently  released  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  testimony : 

"SODTH  VIETNAM  ARMY  MODERNIZATION 

"Senator  Byrd.  How  much  of  this  request 
Is  directly  related  to  the  program  to  modern- 
ize the  South  Vletnameee  Army? 

"Ctoneral  Milty.  The  answer  Is  $246  4- 
million. 

"Senator  Byrd.  I  assume  that  the  present 


program  to  modernize  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  began  with  the  decision  to  provide 
them  with  the  M-16  rifle.  Is  this  correct? 

"General  Milky.  It  Is  correct  that  the  de- 
cision to  provide  the  Vletnameee  Armed 
Forces  with  the  M-16  rifle  was  the  first  step 
In  modernizing  those  forces,  but  that  de- 
cision was  made  In  March  1967,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  characteristics  of  the  rifle.  The 
broader  ARVN  modernization  and  improve- 
ment program  was  approved  about  six 
months  later. 

"Senator  Byrd.  What  Is  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  program  to  modernize  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  how  much  has  been 
provided  to  date,  and  what  Is  the  schedule 
by  fiscal  year  to  complete  this  program? 

"General  Milet.  The  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, considering  all  appropriations,  to  Im- 
prove and  modernize  the  Vietnamese  Army 
Is  about  $8.2-billion.  This  Includes  equip- 
ment, consumables  and  ammunition.  It  Is 
subject  to  adjustment  as  requirements  con- 
tinue to  be  refined  and  as  the  pace  of  com- 
bat Is  changed  by  future  events. 

"The  PEMA  portion  of  these  costs  is  esti- 
mated at  $4.4-bllllon,  $3.7-  of  which  Is  for 
ammunition. 

"Our  records  indicate  that  as  of  the  pres- 
ent, equipment  valued  at  approximately  $400 
million  and  ammunition  worth  $370-mllllon 
have  been  delivered. 

"The  current  schedule  calls  for  deliveries  of 
equipment  and  ammunition  by  fiscal  year 
as  set  forth  below : 

Millions 

Balance  of  fiscal  year  1969 $323 

Fiscal  year  1970 814 

Fiscal  year  1971 (Deleted] 

Fiscal  year  1972-74 [Deleted] 

"Senator  Byrd.  Who  has  the  responsibility 
to  determine  Just  what  type  of  equipment 
is  to  be  provided? 

"General  Miley.  The  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
is  responsible  for  developing  and  approving 
the  authorization  documents  which  specify 
the  types  of  equipment  required  by  the 
RVNAF.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  based  upon 
recommendations  of  the  JCS,  approves  the 
supply  of  items  against  the  requirements  In 
these  documents. 

"Senator  Byrd.  Provide  for  the  record  a 
detailed  statement  on  this  program,  speclfl- 
cally  discussing  the  types  of  equipment  that 
are  to  be  provided. 

"General  Miley.  The  current  plan  for  Im- 
provement and  modernization  of  RVNAF  has 
evolved  in  four  stages,  each  culminating  In 
a  formal  plan.  The  first  plan  was  submitted 
In  May  1968,  shortly  after  Initiation  of  the 
Parts  talks."  (Remainder  classified.) 


active  in  many  causes,  but  If  I  were  asked 
what  exactly  Paul  Douglas  does,  I  must 
answer  that  he  represents  the  conscience 
of  America. 

Whether  leading  a  fight  for  tax  reform 
conservation,  or  civil  rights.  Senator 
Douglas  has  unequivocally  demonstrated 
his  integrity  with  and  concern  for  the 
American  people.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  wrote  the  first  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  legislation  which  be- 
came law  In  1949. 

He  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $1  an 
hour,  and  wrote  the  Railway  Retirement 
Act,  thereby  liberalizing  benefits  for  rail- 
road  workers. 

When  other  men  spoke  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  jobs,  housing,  education,  and 
health  care,  Paul  Douglas  acted.  He 
worked  for  the  successful  vote  in  the  his- 
toric 89th  Congress  that  led  to  the  bold 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  also  introduced  for  the  admin- 
istration the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. He  led  the  fight  for  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  first  passed  in  80  years 
and  sponsored  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  later  the  1964  act  that  integrated 
public  accommodations.  The  aforemen- 
tioned legislation  is  merely  a  small  sam- 
pling of  the  results  of  a  career  marked 
by  dignity  and  moved  by  the  highest  con- 
viction. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1949, 
Senator  Douglas  coauthored  the  Roose- 
velt administration's  Social  Security  Act. 
Since  that  time,  Paul  Douglas  has  had 
the  courage  and  perseverance  to  work 
for  causes  that  take  a  long  time  to  win 
He  worked  for  years  on  behalf  of  medi- 
care, truth  in  lending,  consumer  protec- 
tion, civil  rights  laws  and  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  feel  that  no  better  words  can  describe 
this  unique  man  than  those  he  spoke  at 
the  Amherst  College  commencement  in 
1966: 

That  what  Is  most  needed  In  the  world  Is 
love — or  energized  good  will— which,  if  given 
a  chance  and  practiced  with  devotion  can  in 
most  cases  melt  antagonisms  within  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  reconcile  opposltes. 


June  26,  1969 
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FORMER  SENATOR  PAUL  H.  DOUG- 
LAS RECEIVES  THE  MURRAY- 
GREEN  AWARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  at  the  14th  annual  APL-CIO 
community  services  conference,  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  nunois,  our  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague,  was  awarded  that  union's 
highest  honor— the  Murray-Green 
Award. 

Paul  H.  Douglas'  career  as  a  soldier 
teacher,  U.S.  Senator,  statesman,  and 
humanitarian  is  in  the  highest  ideal  of 
service  to  America.  Paul  Douglas  is  one 
of  those  rare  men  whose  life  embodies 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  nation.  A  Maine 
farm  boy.  a  professor  and  Ph.  D..  a  novel- 
ist, a  decorated  marine,  and  a  loved 
leader,  Paul  H.  Douglas  stands  for  the 
aspirations  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  men  and  women  throughout  our  his- 
tory who  have  made  our  Nation  great. 
He  holds  countless  degrees  and  has  been 


That  the  Athenlana  did  well  to  make  the 
owl  and  olive  tree  their  symbols  to  denote 
wisdom  and  peace.  But  freedom  tempered 
with  love  is  the  only  atmosphere  In  which 
true  wisdom  and  peace  can  flourish.  And  to 
preserve  and  maintain  all  these  virtues,  ? 
strong  admixture  of  Spartan  courage  is 
needed.  Thermopylae  was  necessary  that 
Socrates  might  practice  his  dialectic. 

With  that  special  combina.tlon  of  love 
and  courage,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
serves  his  world  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Machinist 
and  one  from  the  APL-Cio  News  de- 
scribing the  presentation  of  this  award  to 
Senator  Douglas  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Machinist,  May  29,  1969] 

MtTRRAY-OREEN  AWARO  OOES  TO  PaTTL  DOUCLAS 

American  trade  unionists  gave  their  highest 
award  to  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois 
last  week  and  the  old  fighter  returned  the 
compUment. 

At  the  AFL-CIO's  national  conference  on 


community  services  In  Washington,  D.C., 
Douglas  received  the  Murray-Green  Award 
for  a  lifetime  of  strtvlng  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice.  Leo  Perils,  AJTV-CIO  Commu- 
nity Services  director,  presided. 

Making  the  presentation,  Joseph  A.  Belrne, 
vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  president 
of  the  Communications  Workers'  Union, 
called  Douglas  "the  catalyst  whose  foresight 
and  courage  turned  so  many  of  our  Ideals  Into 
reality." 

Since  long  before  he  was  summoned  by 
President  Roosevelt  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  draft  the  original  Social  Security 
Act,  Belrne  declared,  Douglas  has  worked  to 
improve  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

In  his  17  years  In  the  Senate,  Belrne  con- 
tinued, "COPE'S  official  scoreboard  shows 
Paul  Douglas  voted  76  times  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Issue,  zero  times  on  the  wrong  side." 

A  long-time  member  of  the  Teachers' 
Union,  Douglas  gave  Uie  trade-union  move- 
ment most  of  the  credit  for  his  achievements 
in  public  life. 

"We  could  not  have  passed  Medicare  or  put 
a  faoor  under  wages  without  your  help.  Most 
of  the  unions  helped  us  In  the  long  battle 
for  civil  rights.  They  were  the  backbone  of 
our  successful  movement  to  pass  Truth-ln- 
Lfcndlng  and  aid  for  depressed  areas.  The 
political  history  of  those  two  decades  would 
have  been  far  more  arid  without  your  help," 
he  told  the  conference  delegates. 

Accepting  the  award  In  behalf  of  "the  great 
mass  of  men  and  women  who  gave  me  their 
support,"  Douglas  asked  that  the  $5,000  award 
be  divided  among  five  organizations  working 
In  the  public  Interest:  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Apprenticeship,  the  Consumers  Federation 
of  America,  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  Trust  Fund  and  the  Hyde  Park  Neigh- 
borhood Club  of  Chicago. 

(From   the   AFL-CIO   News,   May   31,    1969) 

Murray-Green  Award:    Labor's  Top  Honor 

Given  Senator  Douglas 

Former  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.), 
whose  dedication  to  liberal  causes  put  him 
In  the  forefront  of  many  of  labor's  battles, 
received  the  AFL-CIO's  top  honor,  the 
Murray-Green  Award,  In  ceremonies  high- 
lighting the  14th  Annual  AFL-CIO  Commu- 
nity Services  Conference. 

Speaking  of  his  18  years  In  the  Senate, 
Douglas  told  an  audience  of  800  at  the 
award  banquet: 

"The  efforts  of  the  progressive  bloc  In  be- 
half of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  been  relatively  InefTectlve  If 
we  had  not  had  the  American  labor  move- 
ment on  our  side.  We  could  not  have  passed 
Medicare  or  put  a  floor  under  wages  with- 
out your  help." 

He  cited  unions  for  their  aid  "In  the  long, 
continuing  battle  for  civil  rights"  and  said 
"they  were  the  backbone  of  our  successful 
movement  to  pass  truth-ln-lendlng  and  aid 
for  depressed  areas.  The  political  history  of 
those  two  decades  would  have  been  far  more 
arid  without  your  help." 

The  Murray-Green  Award  Is  given  by  the 
AFL-CIO  m  the  name  of  the  late  William 
Green,  who  was  president  of  the  former  AFL, 
and  the  late  Philip  Murray,  who  led  the 
former  CIO.  In  accepting  the  award,  Douglas 
specified  that  the  accompanying  $5,000  be 
used  "for  purposes  In  the  public  Interest." 

The  four  recipients  he  designated  are: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Apprenticeship, 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  and  of  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups  ($1,000). 

The  Hyde  Park  Neighborhood  Club  of  Chi- 
cago ($1,000) ,  ".  .  .  one  of  the  few  com- 
munities that  has  been  able  to  maintain  ra- 
cial Integration  over  many  years,  Instead  of 
this  being — as  Is  so  common — merely  a  fieet- 
Ing  transition  between  being  a  segregated 
white  community  to  being  a  segregated  black 
one." 


The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Trust  Fund  ($2,000),  to  purchase  recrea- 
tional land. 

The  Consumers'  Federation  of  America 
($1,000),  "to  help  provide  expert  representa- 
tion for  that  numerous  and  long  suffering 
body  of  citizens  In  their  dealings  with  regu- 
latory and  public  bodies  .  .  ." 

In  presenting  the  award,  AFL-CIO  Vice 
Pres.  Joseph  A.  Belrne  cited  Douglas's  voting 
record,  saying :  "Certainly  no  man  more  near- 
ly matches  labor's  own  Image  .  .  .  COPE'S 
official  score  card  shows  Paul  Douglas  voted 
76  times  on  the  "right"  side  of  the  Issue — zero 
times  on  the  wrong  side." 

Belme,  who  is  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Committee, 
called  EKDuglas  "the  catalyst  whose  foresight 
and  courage  turned  so  many  of  our  Ideals 
Into  reality."  He  listed  many  of  the  sena- 
tor's achievements  In  the  social  welfare  field 
from  co-authoring  the  original  social  security 
law  to  Introducing  the  first  truth-ln-lending 
bill  In  the  Senate. 

Federation  Pres.  George  Meany,  noting  how 
parallel  are  the  contributions  and  alms  of 
Douglas  and  the  AFL-CIO  Community  Serv- 
ices, called  him  "a  rare  public  servant  who 
gives  complete  adherence  by  his  actions  as 
well  as  his  vrords  to  the  principle  of  public 
service  as  a  public  trust." 

Meany  cited  Douglas's  record  as  "life-long 
champion  of  all  that  is  human  and  com- 
passionate" and  noted  that  the  senator's 
career  has  encompassed  being  "a  teacher,  a 
member  of  the  trade  union  movement  (still 
a  member  of  the  Teachers),  an  impartial 
arbitrator  for  the  printing  Industry  In  his 
home  city,  member  of  the  city  council,  a 
soldier  with  honors  for  heroic  achievement 
m  action  and  a  United  States  senator  for  18 
years." 

Douglas,  recalling  organized  labor's  long 
struggle  against  exploitative  working  condi- 
tions, Douglas  said : 

"Most  of  these  abuses,  and  others  as  well, 
have  now  been  cured,  and  cured  primarily 
because  of  the  activity  of  unions  as  well  as 
the  middle  class  of  reformers.  I  am  proud 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  my  own  union 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  I  feel  that  It 
has  greatly  Improved  conditions  In  the  teach- 
ing profession." 

He  observed  that  while  the  labor  move- 
ment Is  not  perfect  and  at  times  will  make 
mistakes.  "It  Is  humane  at  heart,  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  this  spirit  continues  to 
be  dominant.  The  record  Is  so  good  that  we 
cannot  permit  it  to  be  sullied  by  vmworthy 
acts." 


RAIL  ACCIDENTS  SOAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  published  a 
front-page  article  on  the  increasing  rate 
of  railroad  accidents. 

Unless  the  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment make  an  immediate  and  drastic 
improvement  in  railroad  safety,  there  will 
be  msmy  more  front-page  stories  on  rail- 
road accidents. 

I  hope  that  It  will  not  take  a  series  of 
appalling  railroad  accidents  to  alert  the 
Nation  to  this  pressing  problem. 

As  one  railroad  official  states : 

So  far  we've  been  lucky  .  .  .  one  of  these 
days  we  are  going  to  wipe  a  whole  town  right 
off  the  map. 

Already  this  year  two  towns — ^Laurel, 
Miss.,  and  Crete,  Nebr. — were  almost 
wiped  off  the  map.  Let  us  take  the  neces- 
sary actions  before  a  whole  town  is  elim- 
inated. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rail  Wrecks:  Railroad  Accidents  Soar  to 
Nearly  100  Per  Day,  but  Blame  Is  in  Dis- 
pute— New  Government  Regulation  May 
Result — Speeds  Cut — "So  Far  We've  Been 
Lucky" — A  Stationary  Engine  Derails 

(By  Todd  E.  Fandell) 
Chicago. — "So  far  we've  been  lucky,"  says 
a  top  official  of  a  Midwestern  railroad.  "One 
of  these  days  we're  going  to  wipe  a  whole 
town  right  off  the  map." 

The  man  Is  talking  about  railroad  acci- 
dents, and  he  Isn't  exaggerating.  Already  this 
year.  Laurel,  Miss.,  and  Crete,  Neb.,  were  al- 
most wiped  off  the  map.  In  Laurel,  a  de- 
railment resulted  In  explosions  of  tank  cars 
that  killed  two  people,  hospitalized  33,  de- 
molished 54  homes  and  two  factories  and 
damaged  1,350  homes,  four  factories,  six 
schools,  five  churches  and  100  small  busi- 
nesses. Total  damage  was  $3.5  million.  In 
Crete,  a  derailment  ruptured  a  tank  car, 
which  spread  a  deadly  chemical  mist  over  the 
town,  killing  nine  persons  and  Injuring  40. 
Those  figures  are  astonishing  enough,  but 
here  are  some  more: 

There  now  are  around  30,000  railroad  acci- 
dents a  year — aproacblng  100  a  day.  The  num- 
ber of  accidents  where  damage  to  railroad 
property  total  $750  or  more  was  8,028  In  1968, 
up  83%  from  4,378  In  1962,  despite  a  decline 
In  miles  traveled. 

There  now  are  about  15  derailments  a  day, 
compared  with  nine  In  1964. 

Last  year  2,359  persons  were  killed  In  rail- 
road accidents  and  24,608  were  injured.  In 
contrast,  351  persons  died  in  airline  acci- 
dents. 

And  In  1967,  the  latest  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  accidents  cost  the  na- 
tion's railroads  $266.3  million  In  out-of- 
pocket  expenses — a  figure  equal  to  more  than 
half  of  the  net  Income  of  all  U.S.  railroads 
that  year. 

SOME  CAUSES 

What's  the  matter?  It  depends  on  whom 
you  talk  to,  but  there  apparently  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  the  rash  of  accidents.  Negli- 
gence, faulty  rolling  stock  and  Improper 
maintenance  or  defects  In  track  are  about 
equally  to  blame  as  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  accidents.  But  the  underlying  causes  are 
In  dispute  or  unknown. 

"There  is  nothing  being  done  In  the  way 
of  research,"  says  the  president  of  one  big 
road.  He  says  he  was  appalled  at  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  answers  he  was  given  when  he 
recently  began  a  personal  Investigation  into 
a  costly  rise  In  the  number  of  derailments 
on  his  line.  He  says  he  would  ask  for  the 
cause  and  be  told  It  was  a  broken  rail.  But 
no  one  ever  seemed  to  know  how  or  whv  the 
rail  broke.  "To  say  the  cause  Is  a  broken  rail 
and  drop  It  at  that  Is  ridiculous,"  he  says. 
"But  that's  what  we've  been  doing." 

One  reason  rails  are  breaking  Is  that  roads 
are  using  bigger,  longer,  heavier  and  faster 
trains  on  the  same  old  track  and  roadbeds. 
But  why  the  tracks  and  roadbeds  haven't 
been  Improved  along  with  the  rolling  stock 
seems  to  be  unanswerable.  Unions  blame  the 
managements.  The  managements  blame  the 
unions  and  the  Government.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment says  It  doesn't  know  who's  at  fault — 
but  that  somebody  better  do  something  quick 
to  halt  the  rise  In  wrecks. 

Indeed,  mounting  public  concern  is  likely 
to  prompt  Congress  to  give  the  Department 
of  Transportation  broad  pwwers  to  establish 
and  enforce  comprehensive  safety  regula- 
tions for  the  railroads,  which  are  the  only 
major  mode  of  transportation  not  covered 
by  copious  safety  rules. 

safety  cannot  be  lfcislated 
Talk  of  such  regulation  doesn't  sit  well 
with    railroad    officials.    "Safety    can't    be 
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legislated,"  asserts  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  Some  railroad  executives  claim 
legislation  would  stifle  their  own  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems.  Other  railroad  executives 
say  that  instead  of  legislating  safety  the  Gov- 
ernment should  let  the  roads  raise  rates  so 
they  could  afford  to  buy  better  equipment 
and  make  more  frequent  repairs.  In  support 
of  this  argument,  they  say  that  richer  roads 
have  better  safety  records  than  the  poorer 
ones. 

The  richer  roads  do,  in  fact,  have  better 
safety  records.  The  weU-heeled  Union  Pacific 
for  instance,  had  4.2  accidents  per  million 
miles  traveled  in  1967.  The  loss-ridden  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad  had  the  worst 
record  that  year,  33.3  accidents  per  million 
miles.  The  Katy's  track  is  so  bad  that  a  few 
years  ago  an  engine  derailed  while  standing 

Stlil. 

On  the  whole,  claims  Harold  C.  Crotty, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees,  "rail  and  tie  replacement 
work  has  been  neglected  and,  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence, railway  accidents  caused  bv  track 
and  roadway  defects  have  increas^  " 

CUTTING   TOP   SPEED 
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most  absurd  light,  the  state  to  which 
Congress  or  the  Senate  has  fallen. 

To  further  demonstrate  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  I  have  taken  samples  from 
each    administration,    beginning    with 


June  26,  1969 


President  Roosevelt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  samples 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 


June  26,  1969 
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EXECUTrVE 

September  1940  (Roosevelt) 
By    Executive    agreement,    Roosevelt    ex- 
changed   overage    American    destroyers    for 
British  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


Mr.  Crotty  says  that  a  decline  in  mainte- 
nance of  way  workers  to  88.000  from  251.000 
in,  1951.  reflects  a  decline  in  inspection  and 
naalntenance  standards.  The  roads  reply  that 
the  drop  in  maintenance  workers  Instead 
reflects  improved  work  methods,  materials 
and  mechanization.  And  some  road  executives 
say  they  could  afford  to  hire  more  mainte- 
nance workers  were  it  not  for  union  "feather- 
bedding"  practices  in  other  areas  that  eat 
up  railroad  money. 

Wherever  the  blame  rests,   a   number  of 
roads  are  taking  steps  to  cut  down  the  acci- 
dent rates.  Some  have  ordered  lower  maxi- 
mum speeds  for  freight  trains.  The  Soo  Line 
for  InsUnce.  has  trimmed  its  freights'  maxi- 
mum speed   to  '40  miles   an   hour  from   60. 
"It  was  one  of  a  number  of  steps  we  took  to 
do  something  short  range  about  the  accident 
problem  while  we  stepped  up  study  efforts  to 
discover   causes    and    long-term   solutions " 
says  a  spokesman.  A  large  Western  road  has 
cut  its  top  speed  to  50  from  70  miles  an  hour. 
The  cutting  of  speeds  hasn't  been  publi- 
cized, and  most  ind\istry  officials  don't  like 
to  talk  about  It.  "That's  rather  embarrassing 
and   sure   won't   help    us    in    Washington" 
says  one  official,  who  fears   legislators  will 
mterpret  the  moves  as  admission  of  unsafe 
conditions.  ' 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  some  additional  comments 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  85,  which  was  ap- 
proved last  night  by  the  Senate. 

These  statements  provide  additional 
information  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  gone  in  making  military  and  finan- 
cial commitments  without  the  approval  of 
of  Congress. 

To  Ulustrate  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition of  the  national  commitments  reso- 
lution; namely,  redressing  the  constitu- 
tional imbalance  that  has  developed  I 
have  indulged  in  a  lltUe  experiment'  I 
have  selected  certain  of  the  executive 
acts  that  have  concerned  me  and  juxta- 
posed the  kind  of  congressional  requests 
for  action  that  were  received  or  con- 
sidered at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
executive  action.  This  illustrates,  in  the 


May  1950  (Truman) 

vnH'i.,*'^l  tripartite  declaration  regarding  the 
Middle  East,  the  U.S..  U.K.,  Prance  declared 
w  f !  !?®Z  ^°"''*  immediately  take  action. 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations 
to  prevent  such  vlolaUon"  (of  frontiers  or 
armistice  lines]. 

May  1958  (Eisenhower) 
The  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
A^eement  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  delegating  to  an  integrated  headquar- 
ters the  task  of  exercising  operational  con- 
trol over  combat  units  of  the  national  forces 
made  available  for  the  air  defense  of  the  two 
countries." 

June  1958  (Eisenhower) 
President  Elsenhower  made  clear  th.it  in 
accordance  with  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Philippines  and  the  deployments  of 
troops  resulting  from  It,  an  armed  attack 
against  the  Philippines  would  Involve  an  at- 
tack against  U.S.  forces  stationed  there  and 
against  the  United  States  and  would  instant- 
ly be  repelled. 

March  1962  [Kennedy) 
Rusk     assured     Thai     Foreign     Minister 
Khoman  of  "the  firm  intention  of  the  United 
States    to    aid    Thailand,  .  .  .  m    resisting 
Communist  aggression." 

May  1963  (Kennedy) 
Pr^ident  Kennedy,  in  a  press  conference 
stated,  with  reference  to  the  Middle  East  "we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  in  the 
United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses  of  ac- 
tion of  our  own  to  prevent  or  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  aggression,  which,  of  course,  has  been 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed for  some  time." 

September  1963   (Kennedy) 
The  U.S.-Spanlsh  Base  agreement  was  re- 
newed,  declaring   that   "a   threat  to   either 
country,    and    to    the    Joint    facilities 
would  be  a  matter  of  common  concern  "  "  " 
and  each  country  would  take  such  action  as 
It    may    consider    appropriate    within    the 
framework  of  its  constitutional  processes." 
April  1965  (Johnson) 
President  Johnson  sent  American  armed 
forces  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 


LEGISLATIVE 

™>,l!S*^  ^^J  ^^^^  *°  approve  4  treaties  of 
which  3  defined  the  application  of  a  US- 
UK    treaty  to  Canada,  Australia  and  New 

^X^    ""  \,^^^    °"*    ^^^    ^"    Inter- American 
convention  on  the  Provisional  Administra- 
tion of  European  Colonies  and  Possessions  in 
the  Americas." 

The  Senate  received  draft  bills  (1)  to  au- 
thorlze  certain  persons  to  wear  decorations- 
(2)  to  provide  for  the  education  of  dependent 
minor  children  of  military  and  civilian  oer- 
sonel  stationed  overseas. 


Not  a  single  Executive  request  for  Congres- 
sional action  in  the  foreign  policy  field  was 
received. 


The   Administration  submitted  draft   leg- 
IMe'^"^  ^  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 


The  Senate  approved  amendments  to  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  enlarging  its  Board  of  Governors 


The  Senate  was  asked  to  approve  aeree- 
ments  (1)  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
lights  In  the  Red  Sea;  (2)  for  the  exchange 
of  official  publications;  and  (3)  on  Diplomatic 
Kelations  (Vienna  Convention). 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  acted 
on  amendments  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  which  concerned  the 
procedure  for  calling  extraordinary  confer- 
ences. 


February  1966  (Johnson) 

TTn?t»?^^*r  '°  Sa^K'sols.  declared  that  the 
Un  ted  States  would  provide  all  necessary 
assistance  to  enable  Thailand  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression  to  defend  themselves 
Humphrey,  in  Korea,  declared:  "As  long  as 
th*""liL°''*  American  soldier  on  the  line  of 
the  border  .  .  the  whole  and  the  entire 
power  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
««mn itted  to  the  security  and  defense  o? 


Two  treaties  were  sent  up  to  the  Senate: 
(1)  amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, enlarging  the  Security  and  Economic  and 
Social  Councils:  and  (2)  extension  of  the 
International  VlHieat  Agreement  framework 
for  1  year. 

The  Senate  was  asked  to  ratify  Convention 
on  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes 
(Non-controversial,  it  was  approved  72-0  In 
May.) 


EXECUTIVE 

August  1966  (Johnson) 

Dean  Rusk  declared:  "No  would-be  ag- 
gressor should  suppose  that  the  absence  of 
a  defense  treaty,  congressional  declaration, 
or  U.S.  military  presence  grants  Immunity  to 
aggression." 

July  1967  (Johnson) 
Administration  announced  the  dispatch  of 
three  C-130  Hercules  military  transport 
planes  to  "provide  long-range  logistic  sup- 
port for  the  Congolese  Government  In  meet- 
ing the  mercenary-led  rebellion." 


LEGISLATIVE 

The  Senate  was  asked  to  approve  the  Con- 
vention on  Facilitation  of  International 
Maritime  Traffic  and  to  enact  bills  (1)  au- 
thorizing certain  Foreign  Service  and  State 
Department  officers  to  administer  oaths:  and 
(2)  authorizing  certain  persons  to  wear 
decorations. 

The  Administration  requested  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  amendments  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  enlarging  its  execu- 
tive organ  and  submitted  a  bill  to  authorize 
retirement  credit  for  certain  alien  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  since 
World  War  II,  we  have  entered  into  the 
following  treaties  which  commit  the 
United  States  to  send  armed  forces  to 
defend  43  coimtries  In  various  areas  of 
the  world:  1947.  Inter- American  treaty 
of  reciprocal  assistance  with  21  other 
American  Republics — Rio  Treaty;  1949, 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  with  14  other 
governments;  1951,  security  treaty 
with  Japan — superseded  by  new  treaty 
in  1960;  1951,  security  treaty  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand;  1951,  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  the  Philippines;  1953, 
mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea;  1954, 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty 
with  seven  governments;  and  1954,  mu- 
tual defense  treaty  with  Republic  of 
China. 

In  addition  to  the  above  defense  treat- 
ies, the  United  States,  although  not  a 
member,  joined  In  a  declaration  with 
members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact — 
CENTO — agreeing  to  cooperate  with 
members  for  their  security  and  defense 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
members  "designed  to  give  effect  to  this 
cooperation." 

According  to  a  letter  dated  August  15, 
1967.  the  Department  of  State  interprets 
U.S.  obligations  imder  our  defense  treat- 
ies to  be  Individual  rather  than  collec- 
tive. That  letter  states: 

Under  each  of  our  multilateral  treaties,  the 
commitment  to  extend  assistance  In  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  is  individual  and 
requires  no  collective  finding  or  decision  by 
a  multilateral  organization.  The  Rio  Treaty 
provides  that  In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack 
against  an  American  state  "each  one  of  the 
said  Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  the  attack"  (Art.  3(1),  em- 
phasis eidded ) .  The  Treaty  goes  on  to  provide 
that  "each  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
may  determine  the  Immediate  measures 
which  it  may  individually  take"  (Art.  3(2), 
emphasis  added).  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  "each"  of  the  signatories  "In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  assist 
the  party  or  parties  attacked  by  taking  forth- 
with, individually  and  in  concert  with  the 
other  parties,  such  action  .  .  ."  (Art.  5.  em- 
phasis added).  In  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  and  in  the  Anzus  Se- 
curity Treaty  "each  party"  agrees  that  "It" 
will  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  (Art.  IV 
In  both).  The  same  is  true  of  the  bilateral 
treaties  with  the  Philippines.  Korea,  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  Japan.  Thus,  under  each  of 


these  treaties  there  is  an  Individual  obliga- 
tion Independent  of  any  collective  action. 

With  regard  to  actions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  attack  by  subversion,  the  De- 
partment of  State  says: 

The  question  posed  In  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 1  Is  asked  also  In  regard  to  actions  taken 
in  response  to  attack  by  subversion.  All  of 
our  defense  treaties  call  for  consultation  in 
the  event  of  a  threat  other  than  armed  at- 
tack— such  as  externally  supported  sub- 
version. Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  provides 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  "if 
the  inviolability  or  integrity  of  the  territory 
or  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence 
of  any  American  State  should  be  affected  by 
an  aggression  which  is  not  an  armed  at- 
tack ...  or  by  any  other  fact,  or  situation 
that'mlght  endanger  the  peace  of  America." 
The  Organ  of  Consultation  can  determine 
"the  measures  which  must  be  taken  ...  to 
assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression  or.  In  any 
case,  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense  and  for  the  mtiln- 
tenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent."  Article  4  of  the  NATO  Treaty 
provides  that  "[tlhe  Parties  will  consult  to- 
gether whenever  in  the  opinion  of  any  of 
them,  the  territorial  integrity,  political  in- 
dependence or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties 
Is  threatened."  Substantially  similar  lan- 
guage exists  in  the  Anzus  and  SEATO 
Treaties  (Arts.  Ill  and  IV(2),  respectively). 
Thus,  when  the  threat  takes  the  form  of  sub- 
version rather  than  armed  attack,  each 
multilateral  treaty  calls  for  consultation.  No 
individual  obligation  of  unilateral  action  is 
Imposed.  The  same  Is  true  by  virtue  of  sim- 
ilar language  under  the  bilateral  treaties 
with  the  Philippines  and  Korea.  Under  the 
Japanese  treaty  consultation  is  called  for 
"whenever  the  security  of  Japan  or  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  In  the  Far  East  is 
threatened." 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  com- 
mitted itself  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
our  treaty  partners,  apparently  we  have 
also  assumed  the  obligation  of  insuring 
their  military  and  economic  stability. 
By  way  of  illustration,  since  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  has  furnished  the 
43  countries  we  are  committed  to  defend 
over  $90  billion  in  economic  and  military 
assistance.  A  breakdown  of  this  assist- 
ance by  treaty  area  and  country  is  at- 
tached. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  a 
worldwide  network  of  military  assist- 
ance agreements  and  military  bases  and 
training  missions  both  within  and  with- 
out the  framework  of  our  defense  treat- 
ies. The  report  of  the  Congressional  Con- 
ference   on    the   Military   Budget   and 


National  Priorities,  which  was  issued  on 
June  1,  1969,  had  this  to  say  about  U.S. 
bases  overseas: 

The  United  States  now  has  military  in- 
stallations around  the  world.  Including  429 
major  and  2,972  minor  overseas  military  bases 
staffed  by  a  million  men.  These  cost  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  disturb  our  international 
balance  of  payments,  and  create  implicit 
commitments  to  the  countries  Involved 
which  return  to  haunt  us  when  crises  erupt. 
And  yet  most  of  these  bases  are  maintained 
simply  because  they  were  set  up  long  ago. 
not  because  a  public  evaluation  of  our  na- 
tional objectives  indicates  they  are  needed. 

Congress  should  be  asking  why  such  bases 
should  be  established  and  what  national 
commitments  are  involved  in  their  main- 
tenance. Such  basic  decisions  are  now  made 
by  the  Executive  Branch  In  a  context  which 
minimizes  debate,  avoids  consideration  of 
the  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits,  and  often 
does  not  even  bring  before  Congress  or  the 
American  people  the  fundamental  decisions 
at  the  time  they  are  made. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Many  of  our  overseas  Installations  were 
originally  created  to  serve  military  needs  that 
no  longer  exist.  But  the  Defense  Department 
has  developed  new  rationalizations  for  keep- 
ing these  bases — particularly  the  desire  tc 
maintain  a  U.S.  military  presence  as  a  base 
for  political  Influence.  Recognizing  the  drive 
among  the  peoples  of  these  countries  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  greater  democracy, 
we  do  not  want  our  primary  relationship  de- 
fined by  military  bases  or  advisory  missions. 
Our  interests  would  often  be  better  served  if 
the  bases  and  the  mllltarj'  advisors  were 
gone. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations  to  carry  out  our 
treaty  obligations  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Par  East  amounted  to  approximately 
$35  billion.  This  figure  includes  costs  for 
maintaining  troops  in  such  places  as 
Japan,  40,000;  Korea,  55,000:  Okinawa, 
40,000;  Thailand,  40,000;  and  the  PhiUp- 
plnes,  25,000.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  for  carrying  out  our 
NATO  commitments  is  approximately 
$12  to  $14  billion.  It  is  safe  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  well  over  half  of  the  present 
Defense  Department  budget  is  directly 
related  to  carrying  out  obligations  which 
we  assumed  pursuant  to  defense  treaties 
concluded  between  1947  and  1954.  15  or 
20  years  ago. 

Obviously,  since  that  time,  the  world 
situation  has  changed  drastically  and 
many  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  enter- 
ing into  these  treaties  are  no  longer  valid. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  time  is  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  reexamine  the 
validity  for  continuing  U.S.  participation 
in  these  agreements.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  Secretary  Rogers'  statement  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  March  27,  1969.  At 
that  time  he  said: 

It  is  clear  that  our  Involvements  need  con- 
stantly to  be  reviewed  In  the  light  of  current 
conditions  and  the  availability  of  our 
resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  U.S. 
overseas  grants  and  loans  through  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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1968 

|ln  millions  ol  dollanl 
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Treaty 


Economic        MiNtiry 


Total 


Inter-Americin $11,239.6  ♦  $1,147.2  $12.386  8 

NATO 27,940.5  18,760.2  46.879  0 

SEATO 20,557.0  '12,716.6  26.749  5 

Austriliaand  New  Zealand.       169.2  576.5  745  7 

Republic  ol  China 2,291.1  2,796.3  5  087  4 

Jepan 3,076.5  1,065.5  4,141.5 

Korea 4.630.6  2,825.3  7,455.9 

Philippines 1.487.3  5$5.9  2,023.2 

Total 56.635.8  >  33. 218. 6  189.854.4 


<  Does  not  include  the  total  amount  at  military  assistance 
lurnished  to  Pakistan  and  Laos.  This  is  classified. 

'  This  figure  takes  into  consideration  fact  that  certain  countries 
are  members  of  more  than  one  defense  treaty. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL — XXI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  this  morning's  New  Yorlc  Times, 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  millions  of  fish 
in  a  200-mile  stretch  of  the  Rhine  River 
has  been  confirmed  as  the  insecticide 
endosulfan. 

Dutch  scientists  had  earlier  identified 
the  Insecticide  as  the  source  of  the  con- 
tamination and  German  analysts  have 
confirmed  its  presence  in  the  dead  fish 
they  examined. 

Endosulfan  Is  used  to  dust  fruit  trees 
and  vineyards.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
area  near  St.  Goar  on  the  Rhine  was 
dusted  last  week  and  that  some  of  the 
insecticide  drifted  into  the  river. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  26,  1969] 
SotmcE  or  Fish  Poisoning  in  Rhinx  Iben- 
TiyiKD  AS  Insecticide 
(By  David  Binder) 
Bonn,  June  25. — A  poisonous  wave  of  In- 
secticide washed  out  of  West  Oemmn  waters 
today  after  killing  millions  of  Rhine  River 
flsh  and  some  ducks  during  the  last  six  days. 
It  Is  still  lingering  In  the  Netherlands,  where 
about  100  tons  of  ^ead  flsh  have  washed  up. 
The  source  of  the  poison  was  Identified  by 
Dutch  chemists  last  night  as  an  Insecticide 
called  endosulfan  and  marketed  as  Thlodan 
(It  Is  a  sulphurous  acid  ester) .  German  ana- 
lysts   In   Dtisseldorf   said    today    that   their 
own  tests  showed  "with  great  probability" 
that  the  Dutch  estimate   was   correct,   but 
they  did  not  rule  out  other  sources. 

Endosulfan,  used  to  dust  fruit  trees  and 
vineyards.  Is  distributed  by  three  West  Ger- 
man concerns  at  Frankfurt,  Stade  and  DUs- 
seldorf. 

German  Investigators  said  that  the  manu- 
facturers. Including  the  huge  Hochst  dye 
works.  Just  west  of  Frankfurt,  were  not  at 
fault. 

Rather,  they  are  working  on  the  theory 
that  either  someone  dumped  more  than  200 
pounds  of  the  poison  into  the  river  near 
St.  Goar  or  dusted  the  vineyards  and  fruit 
trees  around  St.  Goar  with  endosulfan  from 
the  air  last  Wednesday  and  possibly  again 
on  Friday. 

Dead  flsh  and  ducks  began  appearing  Just 
downstream  from  St.  Goar  last  Thursday 
morning. 

The  Dutch  Institute  of  PubUc  Health 
which  IdenUfled  the  poison,  said  that  one 
microgram— less  than  a  three-miUlonth  of 
an  ounce  In  a  quart  of  water  was  enough  to 
kill  most  flsh. 

Destruction  of  flsh  Ufe  in  Germany  alone 
was  estimated  by  the  North-Rhine  West- 
phalia state  government  at  more  than  $500  - 


But  fears  that  the  river  life.  Including 
micro-organisms,  had  been  permanenUy 
damaged,  were  allayed  by  tests  at  Honnef, 
near  Bonn,  and  Grlete,  near  Duseeldorf, 
showing  that  flsh  now  remain  alive  in  the 
river.  Yesterday,  flsh  from  other  rlvei*  dipped 
In  the  lower  Rhine  died  within  seven  min- 
utes. 

About  300  people  are  investigating  the  poi- 
son wave  along  the  German,  Dutch  and 
French  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  for  years 
has  been  termed  "the  sewer  of  Europe"  by 
governments  and  the  press. 

Yesterday,  the  Netherlands  Government 
charged  that  the  North-Rhine  Westphalia 
authorities  had  been  negligent  In  having 
failed  to  advise  the  Dutch  of  the  oncoming 
contamination. 

Today,  the  Agriculture  Minister  of  the 
state.  Diether  Deneke,  Issued  a  reply,  saying 
that  the  state  Institute  for  Hydrography  had 
sent  a  contamination  warning  to  all  Ger- 
man waterworks  along  the  middle  Rhine  at 
8:30  A.M.  last  Friday.  The  German  Water- 
works Authority  was  supposed  to  have  passed 
this  warning  on  to  the  Dutch  immediately 
but  failed  to  do  so. 

In  any  case,  the  state  authorities  disclosed 

today  that  the  river  poUce  at  Dulsburg,  40 

miles    upstream    from    the    Dutch    frontier, 

warned  their  colleagues  in  the  Netherlands 

at  8:30  A.M.  Monday  of  the  oncoming  poison 

wave,  12  hours  before  It  reached  the  border. 

The  Germans  maintain  that  this  provided 

adequate  time  for  the  Dutch  to  shut  the 

conduits  taking  Rhine  water  to  purification 

plants  and  thence  to  major  drinking-water 

reservoirs  In  the  Netherlands.  However,  they 

are  taking  steps  to  insure  that  any  future 

contamination    perils    will     be    announced 

promptly  to  all  concerned  along  the  river. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  an  official  of  the 

Rhlneland-Palattinate  state  government  at 

Mainz  said  that  "everyone  of  us  who  has  legs 

is  working  on   the  case,"  trying   to  clarify 

the  Innate  state  government  at  St.  Goar,  a 

wlne-growlng  county  with   a  population  of 

53,000. 

He  said  that  the  investigation  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  poison  traces 
had  practically  vanished  from  the  region, 
swept  downstream  by  the  seven-mlle-an- 
hour  current. 


ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  P 
MOYNIHAN 


French  Condemn  Insecticides 
Paris,  June  25. — French  conservationists 
charged  today  that  insecticides  such  as  the 
one  that  has  polluted  the  Rhine  River  were 
responsible  for  deaths  of  people  as  well  as 
wildlife. 

They  appealed  to  the  new  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture, Jacques  Duhamel,  to  Impose  a  ban 
held  up,  they  said,  in  the  Ministry  for  three 
years  becaxise  of  pressure  from  chemical  com- 
panies. 

Antolne  Rellle,  spokesman  for  the  Federa- 
tion of  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Nature 
said  in  an  Interview  that  worldwide  conserva- 
tion organizations  were  seeking  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  halt  pollution  by  organo- 
chlore  Insecticides. 

Last  Saturday,  a  day  before  the  Rhine  alert 
Mr.  Rellles  office  had  issued  a  warning  that 
blackhead  gulls  nesting  in  the  Loire  Valley 
were  laying  eggs  without  shells. 

It  blamed  the  same  insecticides  that.  It 
said,  were  responsible  for  sterilizing  up  to 
half  the  heron  population  of  Britain  and 
half  of  the  50  pairs  of  peregrine  falcons  sur- 
viving in  France. 

Mr.  Rellle  said  that  European  conserva- 
tionists were  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
the  Rhine  pollution  to  the  bird-breedlng 
grounds  of  the  Waddenzee,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

He  angrUy  denied  statements  by  West  Ger- 
man officials  Sunday  that  the  insecticide  in 
question  was  not  harmful  to  hiunan  life. 

Following  an  antimosquito  campaign  with 
similar  chemcials  in  southwestern  France,  he 
said,  an  incomplete  canvass  of  physicians  dis- 
closed 75  cases  of  poisoning  of  human  beings 
four  of  them  fatal. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
1,  Daniel  Moynlhan,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Urban  Affairs,  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  Notre  Dame 
University.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address,  entitled  "Politics  as  the  Art 
of  the  Impossible."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

POLmCS    AS   THE    ART   Op   THE   IMPOSSIBLE 

I  take  for  my  theme  a  sentence  from 
Georges  Bernanos:  "The  worst,  the  most  cor- 
rupting of  lies  are  problems  poorly  stated  " 
My  charge  is  similar.  It  is  that  much  of 
the  intense  difficulty  of  our  time  is  in  nature 
conceptual,  and  that  It  arises  from  a  massive 
misstatement  of  our  problems.  Intellectuals 
If  this  view  Is  correct,  have  done  their  work 
badly  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  their 
mistakes  will  soon  be  undone.  As  ours  was 
perhaps  the  first  society  consistently  to  ex- 
pect the  future  to  be  better  than  the  past  the 
apprehension  that  we  may  have  profoundly 
mistaken  the  nature  of  our  difficulties  ^^o 
that  we  must  expect  years  of  effort  to  resolve 
the  wrong  problems  and  in  presumably  un- 
availing ways,  strikes  with  special  force  A 
certain  nostalgia  arises  for  a  future  that 
now  appears  lost.  It  becomes  necessary  to  live 
much  more  in  the  present  than  has  been  the 
American  mode. 

If  this  be  no  great  pleasure.  It  can,  none- 
theless, be  stimulating.  Here  a  sub-theme  cm 
be  teken  from  another  alert  Frenchman-^ 
when  asked  what  he  had  done  during  The 
Terror,    the   Abbe   Sleyes   answered,   "I   sur- 
vived." This  must  now  be  a  very  great  con- 
cern   of    those    Americans    whose    lives      n 
Midge  Decter's  formulation,  are  devoted    o 
the  direction  of  their  thought.  Anyone  old 
enough  to  have  had  any  Intellectual  contart 
with  the  1930's  will  take  my  meaning    The 
men  of  both  the  left  and  right  who  domi- 
nated, even  terrorized,  that  time  lived  intense 
but  brief  lives.  Their  Intellectual  corpses  are 
still  stacked  in  the  odd  comers  of  universities 
government  departments,  and  the  Uke  where 
they  do  whatever  It  Is  they  do.  No  one  much 
cares,  for  they  were  subsequently  Judged  to 
have  been  appallingly  wrong  about  Ameri- 
can society  and,  worse,  were  seen  to  have 
been    unforgivably    Intolerant    of    any    who 
hesitated  to  embrace  their  all-encompassin<,' 
credos.  Archibald  MacLeish  has  remarked  of 
his  fellow  poets  that:  "There  Is  nothing  worse 
for  our  trade  than  to  be  in  style."  The  equiva- 
lent for  those  whose  concern  is  government 
is  submission  to  the  noisiest  problems  of  the 
moment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones. 

What    then    are    the    "problems    poorly 
stated"  of  our  time?  They  are  various  but 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  unifying  characteris- 
tic:   namely,  the  rejection  by  those  seeking 
a  more  Just,  more  equal  society  of  any  indi- 
cations that  the  society  is  in  fact  becomim; 
more  Just  and  more  equal.  Society  is  seen  in 
historical  terms:  what  is  not  altogether  ac- 
ceptable  is  altogether   unacceptable  grada- 
tions are  ignored  and  Incremental  movements 
are  scorned.  Those  who  by  disposition  are 
incrementallsts,  or  for  whom  the  contempla- 
tion of  society  has  led  to  a  conviction  that 
incremental    change    Is    a    necessity    not   a 
choice  in  human  affairs,  are  baffled  by  this 
attitude  and  resentful  of  It.  The  exchanges 
that  follow  are  bitter  and  unproductive.  It  is 
at  all  avents  my  view  that  this  Is  so  because 
the  problems  at  Issue  have  so  far  been  defined 
In    fairly    traditional    political    terms    when 
what  in  fact  Is  at  Issue  is  an  immense  stir- 
ring, little  understood,  if  indeed  understand- 
able, of  cultural  dimensions.  Fundamental 
ethical  and  moral  issues — religious  issues- 
are  Involved :  Issues  which  politics,  especially 
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the    politics    of    a    liberal    democracy,    are 
uniquely  unable  to  resolve. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ora- 
tion at  Harvard,  I  argued  that  In  fact  we 
were  witnessing  the  onset  of  the  first  here- 
sies of  liberalism.  Heresy  Is  an  unloved  term, 
especially  in  a  liberal  society,  but  it  has  real 
meaning:  the  rejection  of  beliefs  fundamen- 
tal to  the  dominant,  pervasive  world  view  of 
the  society  Involved.  Of  necessity,  the  here- 
sies of  liberalism  would  be  procedural  in 
nature,  for  it  is  In  process  that  a  liberal  so- 
ciety defines  itself.  In  thinking  about  the 
subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  much 
farther  than  this,  but  neither  have  events 
moved  so  as  to  cast  g^reater  doubt  on  the 
thesis  than  that  which  must  attend  any 
such  large  assertion.  To  the  contrary,  the 
rejection  of  the  authority  of  liberal  processes, 
the  code  that  holds  it  is  bad  form  to  club 
the  Dean,  that  civic  statutes  must  be  abided 
by,  that  rules  of  order  and  clvUlty  will  be 
followed  at  meetings — all  that — continues 
apace,  and  the  pace  if  anything  quickens.  As 
Robert  A.  Nlsbet  continues  to  remind  us, 
wl'en  authority  relations  collapse,  power  re- 
lations take  their  place;  and  this  process,  too, 
has  advanced.  Violence,  which  Is  the  means 
by  which  power  relations  are  maintained,  Is 
considerably  more  widespread  now  than  It 
was  two  years  ago,  and  surely  vastly  more 
common  at  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the 
]960's  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

Nothing  suggests  that  the  pattern  of  for- 
mer times  win  quickly  reassert  Itself.  To 
the  contrary,  the  indications  are  that  we  rose 
to  a  new  plateau  of  Internal  violence  In  the 
mid-1960's  and  that  the  most  we  can  hope 
for  Is  to  keep  from  yet  another  escalation. 

Such  violence  has,  of  course,  made  its  way 
onto  university  campuses  and  this  has  led  to 
great  apprehension  for  the  future  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  There  are  analogues.  Indeed 
precedents,  for  the  violence  of  the  streets, 
the  poor,  the  police,  and  suchlike.  But  noth- 
ing like  the  present  pattern  of  threats  to  and 
actual  assault  on  university  institutions  and 
university  members  has  ever  yet  occurred. 
Here,  In  particular,  it  would  seem  a  future 
lias  been  lost  to  us. 

This  had  led  to  great  despair  among  aca- 
demic Intelleottials :  far  greater  than  the  news 
media  have  yet  let  on.  For  probably  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  professors  speak  of  going 
into  exile.  Nor  Is  the  alarm  simply  that  of 
Bourbons.  A  Marxist  historian  such  as  Eu- 
fjene  Genovese  spteaks  with  not  a  little  alarm 
of  the  "pseudo-revolutionary  middle-class 
totalltarians  ...  of  the  left  wing  student 
movement."  and  one  learns  that  even  Profes- 
sor Marcuse  has  suggested  that  professors 
ought  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  olnk- 
ish  common  swine. 

The  strongest  view,  from  a  notably  un- 
hysterical  pen,  in  the  recent  assertion  by 
Arnold  Belcbman,  writing  in  Encounter,  to 
the  effect  that  university  faculties  "have 
C|uletly  decided  that  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture the  university  Is  no  longer  a  place  where 
truth  is  to  be  ptirsued.  What  has  been  tacitly 
r.itlfled  Is  a  decision  that  the  American  uni- 
versity Is  primarily  (not  secondarily)  the 
.springboard  for  upward  social  mobility  as  the 
ascriptlve  right  for  ethnic  minorities." 

This  can  be  overdone.  Belchman  accu- 
rately (but  almost  alone  in  the  flood  of  com- 
mentary) notes  that  ethnic  mobility  has  al- 
ways been  a  p>romlnent  component  of  hlghn: 
education — certainly  so  from  the  time  Cath- 
olics began  to  establish  competitive  institu- 
tions with  Protestants.  One  recalls  Yeats' 
letter  of  1904  to  Lady  Gregory: 

"I  have  been  entirely  delighted,"  he  writes, 
"with  the  big,  merry  priests  of  Notre  Dame, 
all  Irish  and  proud  as  Lucifer  of  their  suc- 
cess in  getting  Jews  and  non-conformists  to 
come  to  their  college  and  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  endowments." 

One  recalls  far  more  vividly  growing  up  In 
New  York  City  In  the  poverty-ridden  1930'8, 
and  yet  possessing  In  that  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball team  a  symbol  of  tribal  might  and  valor 


that  can  stir  the  blood  atlngle  to  this  day. 
O,  the  golden  Saturday  afternoons  when,  in 
the  name  of  every  Irish  kid  caught  In  the 
social  wreckage  of  the  eastern  slums,  thun- 
der Indeed  shook  down  from  the  skies  and 
those  mighty  Polish  tackles  swamped  the 
Navy! 

If  the  demands  of  newer  groups  come  as 
a  shock  to  some.  It  Is  at  least  In  part  becatise 
this  group  function  of  higher  education  has 
tended  to  be  Ignored  by  those  groups  for 
which  it  has  been  functioning.  Yet,  the  role 
was  obvious  enough;  and  It  was  not  less 
clear  that  It  would  become.  If  anything, 
more  pronounced  to  the  degree  that  univer- 
sities became  more  central  institutions  of 
the  society.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Beyond  the  Melting  Pot,  Glazer  and  I  wrote 
that:  "Religion  and  race  define  the  next 
stage  of  the  American  peoples."  We  were  not 
wrong,  and  one  Is  mjrstlfled  still  that  the 
proposition  was  viewed  at  the  time  by  such 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  so  many.  (Not  a 
few  of  whom.  It  may  be  added,  having  be- 
come committed  to  ethnic  studies,  pursue 
the  matter  with  a  single-minded  zeal  that  Is 
notoriously  the  accompaniment  of  sudden 
religious  conversion. 

Simultaneously,  If  somewhat  Incompatibly, 
universities  have  been  mini-bastions  of  class 
privilege.  This  phenomenon  has  been  evident 
enough  In  the  Insistence  by  almost  all  parties 
to  intramural  disputes  that  those  Involved 
are  exempt  from  punishment  for  deeds  that 
would  send  lesser  persons — without  the 
walls — to  court  at  very  least  and  prison  In  all 
likelihood.  But  again,  this  is  nothing  new. 

Indeed,  some  good  could  come  of  this  If  the 
excesses  of  the  moment  were  to  serve  to  re- 
store some  perspective  on  Just  what  univer- 
sities are  and  what  they  can  do.  They  are 
institutions  Inhabited  by  younger  and  older 
persons  of  often  very  great  abilities,  but 
usually  of  very  limited  experience.  With  re- 
spect to  their  individual  specialties,  the 
Judgment  of  the  professors  is  singularly  val- 
uable. But  their  collective  Judgment  is  no 
better — could.  Indeed,  be  worse — than  that 
of  the  common  lot  of  men.  This  Is  not  an 
Incidental,  random  fact;  It  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  human  society,  and  the  very 
basis  of  democratic  government. 

When  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr..  wrote  that 
he  would  far  rather  entrust  his  governance — 
by  which  he  would  include  the  preservation 
of  his  civil  liberties  and  his  Intellectual  free- 
dom— to  the  first  hundred  persons  listed  In 
the  Boston  telephone  directory  than  to  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  College,  he  was  saying  no 
more  that  what  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Henry 
Adams  would  have  thought  self-evident.  The 
remark  was  greeted  with  considerable  deri- 
sion In  Cambridge  at  the  time,  but  It  may  be 
stated  with  certainty  that  more  than  one 
tenured  professor  of  that  ancient  institution 
has  come  of  late  to  see  Its  truthfulness  with 
excruciating  clarity. 

All  this  Is  to  the  good.  What  Is  bad  is  that 
the  diffusion  of  violence  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  our  society  is  likely  to  lead  to  even 
greater  failure  to  correctly  state  our  problems 
than  has  been  the  case  to  date.  This  is  so  for 
the  most  elemental  of  reasons.  Intellectual 
freedom  in  the  American  university  has  now 
been  serlotisly  diminished.  It  Is  past  time  for 
talking  about  what  might  happen:  it  has 
happened.  We  would  do  well  to  clear  our 
minds  of  cant  on  that  subject.  Especially  in 
the  social  sciences,  there  Is  today  consider- 
ably less  freedom  than  there  was  a  decade 
ago;  .and  we  should  expect  that  It  will  surely 
be  ten  to  twenty  years  before  what  we  would 
hope  to  be  a  normal  state  will  be  restored. 

I  deem  It  essential  that  this  almost  sud- 
denly changed  situation  be  more  widely  un- 
derstood; otherwise,  the  sickness  of  the  time 
will  gradually  oome  to  be  taken  for  a  normal 
condition  of  health — and  that  would  be  a 
blow  not  merely  to  the  age,  but  to  the  cul- 
ture. But  if  we  do  perceive  our  circumstance 
for  what  it  Is,  if  we  do  come  to  accept  that 
for  reasons  of  prudence,  or  cowardice,  or  In- 


competence or  whatever,  faculties  have  been 
everywhere  allowing  principles  and  men  to  be 
sacrificed,  we  will  at  least  retain  the  under- 
standing that  something  has  gone  wrong, 
something  that  it  may  be  possible  someday 
to  right. 

It  Is  Important  then  to  survive,  with  our 
faculties,  as  It  were,  as  little  diminished  as 
ix>88ible.  and  to  seek  to  understand  the 
times — which  Is  to  say  to  state  the  problems 
of  the  time  correctly. 

Few  individuals  can  hope  to  contribute 
more  than  a  small  increment  to  this  effort; 
but  more,  then.  Is  the  reason  as  many  as  pos- 
sible should  seek  to  do  so.  Hence,  with  less 
hesitance  than  might  othwwlse  attend  the 
effort  to  make  a  simple  abstraction  about  a 
hopelessly  complex  reality,  I  would  offer,  from 
the  world  of  politics,  the  thought  that  the 
principal  issues  of  the  moment  are  not  po- 
litical. They  are  seen  as  such:  that  Is  the 
essential  clue  to  their  nature.  But  the  crisis 
of  the  time  Is  not  political,  It  is  in  essence 
religious  It  is  a  religious  crisis  of  large  num- 
bers of  Intensely  moral,  even  Godly,  people 
who  no  longer  hope  for  God  Hence,  the  quest 
for  divinity  assumes  a  secular  form,  but  with 
an  intensity  of  conviction  that  Is  genuinely 
new  to  our  politics. 

It  is  Important  to  be  clear  whence  this 
peculiar  secular  moral  passion  arises.  It  is 
from  the  very  eighteenth  century  enlighten- 
ment from  whence  arose  the  American 
civilization  that  has  so  far  followed  so  dif- 
ferent a  course.  The  rejection  of  Christian 
religion  by  the  Enlightenment  has  obscured 
the  fact,  especially  to  Christians,  that  it  did 
not  constitute  a  rejection  of  Christian  moral- 
ity. To  the  contrary,  it  was  more  often  In 
the  name  of  that  morality  that  the  creed  was 
attacked.  It  was  Rousseau,  as  Michael 
Polanyi  argues  (although  others  would  dis- 
agree) whose  work  widened  the  channels  of 
Enlightenment  thought  so  that  in  fact  "they 
could  be  fraught  eventually  with  all  the  su- 
preme hopes  of  Christianity,  the  hopes  which 
rationalism  had  released  from  their  dogmatic 
framework."  Wherewith,  supreme  of  Ironies, 
was  loosed  upon  the  world  a  moral  fury  that 
has  wrought  as  much  evil.  In  contrast  with 
the  mere  brutality  of  the  past,  as  mankind 
has  ever  known,  an  evil  which  may  yet  de- 
stroy us.  The  process  arises  from  a  sequence 
of  premises  which  are  logically  unassailable, 
yet  which  In  practice  produce  a  society  that 
is  Inherently  unstable.  Polanyi  states  the 
argument,  which  he  correctly  observes,  no 
one  has  yet  answered : 

"If  society  Is  not  a  divine  institution,  it 
is  made  by  man,  and  man  Is  free  to  do  with 
society  what  he  likes.  There  Is  then  no  excuse 
for  having  a  bad  society,  and  we  must  make 
a  good  one  without  delay.  For  this  purpose 
you  must  take  power  and  you  can  take  power 
over  a  bad  society  only  by  revolution:  so  you 
must  go  ahead  and  make  a  revolution.  More- 
over, to  achieve  a  comprehensive  Improve- 
ment of  society,  you  need  comprehensive 
powers  so  you  must  regard  all  resistance  to 
yourself  as  high  treason  and  must  put  it 
down  mercilessly. 

Repeatedly,  as  this  ferver  becomes  patho- 
logical, a  kind  of  inversion  takes  place  which 
transforms  violence  from  a  means  to  an  end 
to  an  end  in  Itself.  There  are  surprises  but 
few  mysteries  to  this  process :  the  nineteenth 
century  was  able  to  read  It  In  Russan  novels; 
the  twentieth  to  watch  It  on  film.  It  has  been 
the  great  disease  of  the  committed  Intel- 
lectual of  our  time.  Thirty  years  ago,  Orwell 
wrote  that:  "The  common  man  is  still  living 
m  the  mental  world  of  Dickens,  but  nearly 
every  modern  Intellectual  has  gone  over  to 
some  or  other  form  of  totalitarianism."  For 
that  Is  the  correct  term.  The  total  state:  the 
poUtlclzatlon  of  all  things.  It  would  seem 
that  Britain  and  America  managed  In  the 
nineteenth  century  to  escape  any  deep  Infes- 
tation of  this  view  mostly  by  not  thinking 
too  closely  about  politics.  But  one  result  of 
this  Is  that  m  political  theory  there  Is  no 
serious  counter  argument:  all  one  can  say  is 
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that  one  does  not  like  doing  good  by  sending 
men  "up  against   the  wall"  to  use  the  ap- 
parent term  of  the  Che  Guevara  and  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Barnard  girls.  For  the  disease 
is   amongst  us.  and  will   spread.   Incongru- 
ously. It  appears  to  have  taken  roots  within 
organized  religion  Itself.  The  course  of  the 
coming  generation  is  all  but  fixed-    it  will 
include  a  strong  and  possibly  growing  echelon 
that  will  challenge  the  authority  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  across  the  board,  and  will 
not  be  especially  scrupulous  as  to  how  it  does 
so.  In  this  the  extreme  left  is  very  likely  to 
be  Joined  by  the  extreme  right,  for  to  each 
the  values  and  process  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can democracy  are  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed. 
All  in  all.  there  Is  cause  enough  for  despair 
As  Midge  Decter  has  put  it:  "When  you  are 
caught  between  left  and  right,  the  only  way 
to  go  is  down.-  But  we  are  not  yet  down 
we  are  a  strong  and  competent  people    in- 
creasingly.  I   think,   aware    of  oiT  troubles 
and  dangers  and  shortcomings.  The  challenge 
to    authority    that    Is    now    upon    us    can 
strengthen  and  renew  institution*  as  much 
as  it  can  weaken  them.  And  it  can  be  fun 

There  Is  always  room,  as  Orwell  wrote  "for 
one  more  custard  pie."  We  are  not  especially 
well  equipped  in  conceptual  terms  to  ride 
out  the  storm  ahead,  but  there  are  thines 
J!^ATZ  '"^''°"t  ^""y  understanding,  and 
^  /^:!^^^"  '''^  ultimate  value  of  privacy. 

c*:?:;?^fr,."""  ""•'"  -"  '^^"««  ^-^^  ^- 

tn^trlv^  through  all  my  adult  lUe  worked 
^-n^f"  '^*  American  national  gover^ 
ment  larger,  stronger,  more  active.  I  none- 

t  m-"^  ^'"""V^^'  '^"^  "'  "'»»'*  to  Whit 
K.  ^l  ''^  "^•'^  ^  ^°  In  the  last  weeks  of 
his  life.  Persldent  Kennedy  Joume^d  °o 
Amherst  to  dedicate  a  llbrar/to  Robert  Prol? 

thel^esirncv"^.*^*"  P"*'^^"  "^'  *«*«»"' 
l^  ^Jr^.'^^'    ^^  remarked,  "are  often  de- 

bTrem^nrir-^"^'^^  ^^""''^  --^-"^ 

Pie   making   a   careful    mstlnctlon   beti^n 

^pfh.7^  demand  what  can  be  done  is  al- 
together   in    order:    some    may    wish    such 

^i?.^^,^''""P'^^«^^-  =°™«  may  noV  and  the 
majority  may  decide.  But  to  seek  that  whi^h 
cannot  be  provided,  especially  to  do  so  wS 

thftTcaTh''  ""r  ""'^'"^^^^d  convicuoj 
that  it  can  be.  is  to  create  the  conditions 
of  frustration  and  rum.  ^onauions 

Tf  YJl^^  }^  "   government  cannot  provide' 

none  o°r  r;'^"  ''\"'^  *°  P*'^'"^  "^^^  ^ave 
none,  or  who  have  lost  those  thev  had    It 

pr^ldeCer'  '  "^'^'^^  ^  life    ?t  canno 
provide  inner  peace.  It  can  provide  outlets 

n'erZ?'  rT^l?.'  ""^  **  '"'^^^  create  tW 
co^  with  ,Sp^h  *''!'"•  K°^«'-'^ent  cannot 
inf^r  "'^'^  '"  ^»'"es  which  Is  sweep- 

Z  factThT''  ^°''^-  "  ^^^'^^^  respond  ?o 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  youniTDeoniP 

Sellev^^'^if  "  r"  '^'^'^  befor'e  "t^m^a'vl 
stltnH^f^c  ^^  ^''"P*  *^«  authority  of  in- 
stitutions and  customs  whose  authoritv  has 
heretofore  been  accepted,  do  not  embra^ 
inherit  ""''  ""'^'^  ''^'  ^^^  culture  thTt  they 
The  twentieth  century  is  strewn  with  ti,. 
wreckage  of  societies   that   did  not  uSder 

diUon°Our"f'  '^^^  '^"  °'  ^^«  hurLn  con-' 
aitlon.  Ours  is  not  the  first  culture  to  ^n 

counter  such  a  crisis  in  valued  Other^hav; 
done  so.  have  given  m  to  the  seeming  serS^! 
c  eat^"*  S^t^t  r""«=»^»'>«  the  crisl^'hTve 

rriv^^^n^jh^i  p"c^*e.*Trvrn7KSrtK2 

"The  one  way  not  to  cope  with  this  crt«-, 
.deo/oj/teal  action.  Most  of  the  hyster^.  mS^h 

besS^itvT'th'"   T  ^  K<^   part   o^thS 
oesuallty    of    the   twentieth    century    have 

arisen  from  efforts  to  do  precisely  this.  Not 

only  do  such  efforts  fall;   they  fall  m  the 
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costliest  fashion.  And  If  modem  history  can 
be  said  to  teach  anything,  it  is  that.  Intoler- 
able as  a  crisis  in  values  may  be,  It  invari- 
ably turns  out  to  be  far  less  Intolerable  than 
any  kind  of  'final  solution'  Imposed  by  di- 
rect political  action." 

I  surely  do  not  argue  for  a  quietistic  gov- 
ernment acquiescing  m  whatever  the  tides 
of  fortune  or  Increments  of  miscalculation 
bring  about:  and  in  our  time  they  have 
brought  about  hideous  things.  I  do  not  pre- 
scribe for  social  scientists  or  government  of- 
ficials a  future  of  contented  apoplexy  as 
they  observe  the  moOntlng  disaffection  of 
the  young.  I  certainly  do  not  argue  for  Iron 
resistance,  as  other  societies  have  success- 
fully resisted  somewhat  similar  movements 
in  the  past. 

I  simply  plead  for  the  religious  and  ethi- 
cal sensibility  in  the  culture  to  see  more 
clearly  what  U  at  issue,  and  to  do  its  work. 
Sympathy  Is  not  enough.  Tout  pardonner 
c'est  tout  comprendre  is  not  a  maxim  that 
would  pass  muster  with  Bernanos  or  any 
who  have  helped  us  through  the  recent  or 
distant  past.  If  politics  in  America  is  not  to 
become  the  art  of  the  impossible,  the  limits 
of  politics  must  be  perceived,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  moral  philosophy  greatly  expanded. 


June  26,  1969 


MIKE  CORBIN.  NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS  WORKER 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  daUy 
the  media  exposes  us  to  the  violent  and 
destructive  results  of  a  disaffected  and 
angry  part  of  our  country's  young  people 
Prom  the  irresponsible  actions  of  a  few 
springs  the  impression  that  much  of 
America's  youth  are  callous,  hostUe-  in 
a  word,  alienated.  I  personally  regret  this 
notion  and  reject  it  as  ill-founded.  The 
vast  majority  of  young  Americans  are 
certainly  concerned  about  the  hypocrisy 
and  wastefully  ordered  priorities  that 
they  see  around  them,  but  their  persua- 
sion is  to  seek  constructive  solutions 

Similarly,  much  publicity  is  given  to 
those  few  young  men  and  women,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Nation's  poverty  pro- 
grams, who  see  nt  to  defect  from  these 
programs'  constructive  goals  and  pursue 
less  than  honorable  activities.  Too  many 
people  stand  ready  to  chastise  an  entire 
program  on  the  basis  of  isolated  exam- 
ples while  the  preponderant  successes 
are  greeted  with  silence. 

The  story  of  Mike  Corbin.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  just  one  example  of  individual 
success  that  I  strongly  believe  deserves 
mention  and  commendation.  Mike  is  a 
Neighborhood   Youth  Corps  worker  in 
Medford,  Oreg.  When  he  began  the  pro- 
gram in  December  of  last  year,  he  was  a 
shy,  retiring  young  man;  uncomfortable 
around  people,  and  possessed  with  little 
aptitude  for  work.  "Once  Mike  knew  that 
someone    was    interested    in    him,    the 
transformation  was  amazing."   During 
his   6  months  with   the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  working  as  a  maintenance 
crewmember  in  one  of  Medford 's  city 
parks,  Mike  has  learned  self-confidence 
responsibility,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
tutor,  gained  the  tools  and  motivation 
to  return  to  school. 

I  have  telephoned  my  encouragement 
to  Mike.  I  am  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments and  the  growth  of  many 
young  men  and  women  like  Mike 
throughout  the  country.  Mike  Corbin's 
experience  in  the  Medford.  Oreg  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  is  an  example  of 
cooperation     between     many     Federal 


State,  and  municipal  governmental 
agencies.  It  represents  courage  on  Mike's 
part,  and  a  successful  application  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in 
recognition  of  both  Mike  Corbin's  job 
well  done  and  the  program  that  gave 
him  his  opportunity,  I  ask  unanlmou.s 
consent  that  the  letter  from  Mike's  su- 
pervisor  describing  his  impression  of 
Mike's  growth,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Cmr  OP  Medford. 
Medford,  Oreg.,  June  6.  1969. 
Mrs.  VENtiA  Jones. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
Medford,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mrs.  Jones:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  Mike  Corbin,  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  worker,  has  nearly  completed 
his  six  month  period  of  employment  with  us 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  first  give  back-' 
grotuid  of  Mike's  work  with  oiu-  department 
thus  far  and  second,  to  express  otir  desire  to 
retain  Mike  and  hopefully  to  continue  to  aide 
his  remarkable  growth  in  both  work  and  so- 
cial skills  background. 

When  Mike  first  came  to  us  in  the  latter 
part  of  December.  1968,  he  was  an  extremely 
shy,  backward,  young  boy.  He  had  virtually 
no  experiei.  a  with  being  in  or  even  around 
a  work  situation.  He  lacked  confidence. and 
as  a  result,  a  certain  amount  of  hostility  and 
rebellion  was  noted.  The  Park  Foreman  and 
members  of  the  crew  worked  with  Mike  how- 
ever,  and  he  soon  realized  we  were  on  his 
side.  All  he  needed  to  do  was  ask  and  we 
would  help  in  anyway  possible.  Once  Mike 
knew  that  someone  was  Interested  in  him  the 
transformation  was  amazing.  He  progressed 
rapidly  from  having  to  be  told  how  to  per- 
form each  individual  thing  he  did  to  beine 
able  to  handle  the  entire  restroom  clean-up 
project  or  irrigate  a  flower  bed  or  anyone  of 
a  number  of  other  duties.  Mike's  social  skills 
improved  also.  His  self-confidence  gained  by 
mastering  even  simple  tasks,  brought  him  out 
or  his  shell,  so  to  speak,  and  he  became  more 
at  ease  around  the  crew  and  the  public  In 
general.  He  learned  that  he  could  ask  ques- 
tions when  he  didn't  understand  how  to  do 
something  and  even  that  he  might  have  a 
suggestion  or  two  that  he  could  offer   Once 
he  learned  some  of  the  simple  tasks   he  was 
more  than  anxious  to  take  on  the  r'esponsl- 
blUty  for  making  sure  they  were  done.  He 
became  attached  to  the  members  of  the  crew 
and  felt  that  he  was  one  of  them,  not  some- 
one from  the  outside  looking  m  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  through  his  past  history. 
His  team  spirit  encouraged  Mike  even  further 
I  believe,  and  his  work  habits  have  certainly 
Improved  beyond  belief. 

Mike  attended  school  to  further  his  scho- 
lastic abilities  but  unfortunately  was  unable 
to  arrange  transportation  and  finally  had  to 
stop  attending  class.  The  major  "problem 
seemed  to  be  that  he  was  living  in  White 
City  and  was  without  a  car  or  driver's  li- 
cense. I  have  been  told  that  Mike  pays  S50.00 
a  month  for  his  present  inadequate  living  ac- 
commodations. It  would  seem  to  me  that 
better  accommodations,  closer  than  White 
City  could  be  found  if  someone  would  Just 
take  the  initiative  and  help  Mike. 

As  for  the  future.  I  feel  Mike  has  seen 
that  he  can  better  himself  and  that  all  It 
takes  Is  a  little  effort  on  his  part.  He  has 
shown  an  interest  in  going  back  to  school  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  told  me  that  he  would 
very  much  like  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  school 
full  time  next  fall.  His  main  concern  was  that 
he  could  make  enough  money  between  now 
a:id  then  so  that  he  could  support  himself 
while  going  to  school.  Although,  education 
Is  certainly  Important,  I  feel  the  very  basic 
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social  skills  that  Mike  has  learned  thus  far. 
while  working  with  us  here  In  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Department  are  even  more  im- 
portant. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Mike  will  receive  an  ex- 
tension so  that  he  can  continue  his  work 
experiences  with  us  through  the  summer 
months  which,  as  you  can  well  Imagfine,  are 
extremely  busy  for  Park  and  Recreation  per- 
sonnel. During  the  summer,  the  variety  of 
duties  expand  considerably  and  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  Mike  has  yet  to  ex- 
perience as  far  as  working  with  the  Park 
Department.  Mike  has  Just  barely  started  to 
"crawl"  with  a  little  more  exposure,  he  can 
begin  to  "walk".  It  would  seem  especially 
critical  that  Mike  be  encouraged  at  this 
point.  Time  and  effort  have  been  spent  and 
I  think  Mike  is  Just  starting  to  appreciate 
the  results.  I  feel  that  if  he  is  not  offered  a 
helping  hand  for  Just  a  little  while  longer, 
he  may  revert  and  withdraw  back  Into  his 
shell. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  A.  Starr, 

Assistant  Director. 


SYNOPSIS   OF  FORCED   LABOR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  few  days,  I  have  been  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  behalf  of 
the  specific  human  rights  treaty  known 
as  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention. In  hopes  of  catalyzing  my  audi- 
ence to  action  and  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  whole  procedure, 
I  should  like  to  present  to  you  today  a 
synopsis  of  the  convention  itself. 

Article  I  is  the  section  containing  most 
of  the  substance  of  the  convention.  It 
states : 

Each  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
undertakes  to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use 
of  any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor — 

(a)  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or 
education  or  as  a  punishment  for  holding  or 
expressing  political  views  or  views  ideologi- 
cally opposed  to  the  established  political, 
social  or  economic  system; 

(b)  as  a  method  of  mobilizing  and  using 
labor  for  purposes  of  economic  development; 

(c)  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 

(d)  as  a  punishment  for  having  partici- 
pated in  strikes; 

le)  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national 
or  religious  discrimination. 

Article  n  of  the  convention  pledges 
all  ratifying  members  to  take  effective 
measures  to  "secure  the  immediate  and 
complete  abolition  of  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  as  specified  in  article  I." 

The  third  and  fourth  articles  are  con- 
cerned with  the  specific  mechanics  of 
formal  ratification,  registration,  and  date 
which  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force. 

Article  V  provides  an  outlet  whereby 
a  member  who  has  previously  ratified  the 
convention  may  denovmce  it  10  years 
after  the  date  which  the  convention 
would  come  into  force,  a  date  12  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  ratification 
of  two  members  has  been  registered  with 
the  Director-General.  Such  a  denuncia- 
tion would  take  effect  1  year  from  the 
date  it  would  be  registered  by  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  ILO.  Any  party  which 
has  not,  within  a  year  following  the  ex- 
piration of  that  10-year  period,  exercised 
the  right  of  denunciation,  will  continue 
to  be  bound  for  another  10-year  period 
and,  thereafter,  by  a  communication  to 


the  Director-General,  may  denounce  the 
convention  at  the  expiration  of  any  pe- 
riod of  10  years. 

Article  VI  specifies  that  the  Director- 
General  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
organization  of  the  registration  of  rati- 
fications and  denunciations  and  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  convention  while 
the  seventh  article  outlines  the  procedure 
whereby  the  Director-General  of  the  ILO 
shall  register  the  convention  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  vni  provides  for  consideration 
of  a  revision  of  the  convention. 

Article  IX  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
placement of  this  convention  by  some  fu- 
ture one.  Specifically,  it  provides  that,  if 
the  ILO  conference  adopts  a  new  conven- 
tion revising  this  present  convention  in 
whole  or  in  part,  then,  unless  the  new 
convention  otherwise  provides,  ratifica- 
tion by  a  member  of  the  new  convention 
shall  involve  the  immediate  denunciation 
of  this  convention  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  fifth  article. 

The  10th  and  last  article  merely  calls 
attention  to  the  authenticity  of  the  text 
and  that  the  English  and  French  ver- 
sions of  the  text  of  the  convention  are 
equally  authoritative. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  nothing  in 
these  10  articles  which  would  either  go 
contrary  to  our  guiding  principles  as  a 
nation  or  which  would  interfere  with 
our  existing  State  and  Federal  laws.  On 
previous  days,  I  have  provided  the  Senate 
with  testimonies  from  outstanding  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  labor  and  con- 
stitutional law  who  have  explicitly  stated 
that  these  provisions  contained  in  the 
convention  would  not  contravene  with 
our  judicial  structure.  There  is  no  con- 
stitutional confiict  which  opponents  of 
the  ratification  have  tried  to  use  as  the 
basis  for  their  reluctance  to  ratify.  But 
there  most  definitely  is  a  moral  and 
ethical  conflict  induced  by  our  persistent 
failure  to  act  on  this  convention  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  human  right  conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  In  these  troubled  times, 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  the 
United  States  to  conflrm  it.  position  as 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
than  by  passing  this  legislation  at  Its 
earliest  opportunity. 


reer.  and  in  wishing  him  well  in  the  years 
of  productive  journalistic  endeavor  that 
I  know  still  lie  ahead  of  him. 


JOE  MCCAFFREY,  WASHINGTON  - 
CORRESPONDENT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
marks  the  25th  year  that  Joe  McCaffrey 
has  been  a  Washington  correspondent. 

I  am  sure  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber  know  Joe 
either  on  a  personal  basis  or  through  his 
regular  reports  over  WMAL  radio  and 
television  In  Washington. 

He  has  many  friends  and  admirers  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  coimt  Joe  as  a  friend  and 
able  reporter  and  I  like  to  recall  that  we 
were  fellow  townsmen  In  Poughkeepsle, 
N.Y.,  when  both  of  ua  were  younger  men. 

My  arithmetic  tells  me  that  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey became  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent In  1944,  the  year  before  I  en- 
tered Congress  as  the  representative  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  In  honoring  Joe 
McCaffrey  on  this  milestone  in  his  ca- 


NATIONAL  CITIZENS  CONFERENCE 
ON  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
National  Citizens  Conference  on  Rehabil- 
itation is  now  meeting  In  Washington, 
D.C.  I  want  to  commend  Miss  Mary 
Switzer,  the  Administrator  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  at  the 
New  York  Medical  Center,  and  W.  Scott 
Allen,  the  assistant  vice  president  of 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  for  their 
outstanding  dedication  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion work  in  this  Nation,  and  for  the  fore- 
sight that  made  this  important  confer- 
ence possible.  I  know  that  the  conference 
has  brought  thoughtful  and  dedicated 
people  from  throughout  the  Nation  to 
Washington  to  discuss  and  to  work  on 
the  problems  they  face.  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  their  work  and 
of  this  conference. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
governs  Federal  participation  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  physically  and  mentally 
impaired  adults.  The  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  by  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  whatever  services  may 
be  needed  in  assisting  physically  and 
mentally  impaired  persons  to  become 
self-supporting  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Under  the  program,  over  207,000  indi- 
viduals were  rehabilitated  in  fiscal  1968. 
However,  estimates  are  that  there  are 
now  at  least  5  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  rehabilitation  services;  and  there  is 
annual  increase  of  about  500,000  indi- 
viduals needing  such  services. 

Practically  all  of  the  people  sened  by 
this  program  are  poor  people.  Although 
economic  need  is  not  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  condition  for 
participation  in  the  program  most  States 
apply  economic  need  principles  to  vary- 
ing degrees.  Thus,  over  half  of  the  in- 
dividuals served  have  no  incomes;  90 
percent  have  incomes  which  are  below 
what  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as  the 
poverty  level." 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  returned  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  E>eople  to  profitable  living  wherein 
they  were  able  to  earn  salaries  to  sup- 
port both  themselves  and  their  families. 

Further,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  proven  second  only  to  the 
QI  bill  of  World  War  n  In  the  amoimt 
of  money  which  it  has  returned  to  the 
Government  not  only  in  Increased  taxes. 
but  from  people  who  have  been  put  back 
Into  Industry  and  taken  off  public 
assistance. 

Since  funds  for  rehabilitation  have 
not  been  adequate  In  recent  years,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  requested  an  increase  of 
36  percent  over  the  1969  budget  appro- 
priations  for   rehabilitation   programs. 
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The  President  has  rightly  given  priority 
to  those  programs  while  making  every 
attempt  to  curb  Inflation. 

It  has  always  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gre^  to  make  maximum  use  of  these 
highly  successful  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. I  strongly  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
level  that  is  necessary  be  supported  by 
the  Congress. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  30  years 
ago.  on  June  28,  1939.  the  Dixie  Clipper 
operated  by  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, lifted  into  the  air  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  inaugurate  transatlantic  pas- 
senger service  to  Europe. 

Some  5,000  spectators  cheered  and  a 
brass  band  played,  as  the  22  passengers 
filed  onto  the  yacht-type  pier  in  Man- 
hasset  Bay  and  boarded  the  Boeing  314 
Plymg  Boat.  The  plane,  cruising  at  150 
miles  per  hour,  took  42  hours  and  10 
minutes— 29  hours  and  20  minutes  in  the 

^"—^J^y  to  Marseilles  via  the  Azores 
and  Lisbon. 

Pan"|m  now  flies  the  Atlantic  with 
Boeing  <07's.  cruising  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  flying  boats  and  carrying  as  many 
as  161  passengers.  In  the  same  amount 
of  tune  the  Dixie  Clipper  required  to 
reach  Marseilles,  the  707  on  Pan  Am's 
flight  2  flies  more  than  halfway  around 
the  world  from  New  York. 

Pan  Am  has  announced  that  it  hopes 
to  pioneer  transatlantic  travel  once  again 
at  the  end  of  1969,  when  it  is  scheduled 
to  become  the  flrst  to  fly  the  362-pas- 
senger  Boeing  747  in  regular  commercial 
service. 

Thirty  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  1939 
the  airline  announced  that  it  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  100  times.  With  Pan  Am's 
introduction  of  the  Jet  in  1958.  the  pace 
quickened,  and  the  airline  announced  on 
July  2.  1962.  that  it  had  crossed  the  At- 
^tic  100.000  times.  By  June  28,  1969 
Pan  Am  will  have  made  over  187  000 
crossmgs.  and  will  be  continuing  to  make 
373  crossings  each  week  as  part  of  its 
service  to  119  cities  in  89  lands  around 
the  world. 

Capt.  Harold  E.  Gray,  who  pUoted 
Pan  Am's  first  transatlantic  commer- 
cial survey  flight  in  1937.  now  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pan  Am  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Captain  Gray  and 
^*,^Z-  "^"PPe-  who  founded  the  airiine 
m  1927.  Pan  Am  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  airlines  attempting  to  lower 
transatlantic  fares,  making  New  York  to 
Paris  travel  within  economic  reach  of  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  ever 
before.  , 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY'S  POOR  LAW 
A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  POVERTY 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  study  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity conducted  by  Dr.  Sar  Levitan,  di- 
rector of  the  center  for  manpower  policy 
studies  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. His  extensive  analysis,  recently  pub- 
hshed  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Great 
Society's  Poor  Law:  A  New  Approach  to 
Poverty,"  has  been  called  by  far  the 


most  complete  and  most  thoroughgoing 
study  by  a  nongovernmental  source. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  review 
of  I>r.  Levitans  book  by  Howard  W.  Hal- 
laman,  formerly  staff  director  of  a  study 
of  the  OEO  program  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Hallaman's  incisive  re- 
view appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  Com- 
munity Development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"The  Gbeat  Societt's  Poor  Law" 
(Reviewed  by  Howard  W.  Hallman) 
OEO  U  Uke  the  poor  It  seeks  to  serve: 
There!  An  embarrassment  to  the  larger  so- 
ciety, too  Intractable  to  eliminate,  but  too 
annoying  to  praise. 

President  Johnson  discovered  this  within 
a  year  after  he  pushed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  through  Congress. 

Candidate  Nixon  talked  of  eliminating  the 
Job  Corps  altogether  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  life  of  OEO,  but  President  Nlxon  has 
preserved  OEO  and  has  kept  at  least  half 
the  Job  Corps. 

Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  scourged  the 
Community  Action  Program  and  advocated 
that  such  local  efforts  to  be  completely  un- 
der city  hall  control,  but  when  he  became  a 
Presidential  adviser  he  supported  continua- 
tion of  CAP  as  an  independent  operation 

The  Government  Accounting  Office 
launched  a  million-dollar  study  of  the  EOA 
programs,  creating  great  fears  at  OEO  and 
great  expectations  among  OEO's  enemies  on 
Capitol  Hill.  But  after  a  year,  GAO  gave  the 
anti-poverty  agency  a  positive  rating. 

For  four  years.  Dr.  Sar  Levitan,  working 
with  Ford  Foundation  funds,  probed  deeply 
into  OEO-s  operations  and  published  numer- 
ous critiques  in  Journal  articles  and  mimeo- 
graphed papers,  sometimes  raising  the  hack- 
les of  OEO  administrators.  But  when  he  put 
all  together  in  The  Great  Society's  Poor  Law 
Levitan  concluded  that  OEO's  pluses  exceed 
its  minuses.  He,  too,  wants  OEO  to  conUnue 
a.belt  with  an  abridged  role  more  fitting  its 
resources  and  place  in  the  Federal  structure. 
These  dual  strains  of  criticism  and  support 
carry  over  into  efforts  to  Judge  the  Federal 
agency  created  to  mastermind  the  attack  on 
poverty.  Ignoring  the  beam  of  Defense  De- 
partment waste,  we  have  microscopically  ex- 
amined   the    mote    of    OEO's    shortcomings 
But  yet  we   cannot   bring  ourselves   to   do 
away  with  this  modest  program.  So  we  give 
it  enough  to  prevent  outright  starvation  but 
not    enough    to    allow    It    to    gain    much 
strength. 

In  the  face  of  this  social  ambivalence.  Dr. 
Levitan  offers  a  dispassionate  study,  basic- 
ally objective  though  not  entirely  free  of  the 
author's  opinions,  as  factual  as  meager  data 
allow.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
most  thoroughgoing  study  by  a  non-govern- 
mental source. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  says  Lev- 
itan, focused  on  the  causes  of  poverty  not 
merely  the  symptoms,  the  most  obvious  of 
which  is  lack  of  money.  Therefore,  it  con- 
centrated on  self-help  programs  and  was  not 
directly  concerned  with  Income  support 
While  these  "efforts  have  in  one  way  or  an- 
other helped  millions,"  they  "bypassed  many 
who  oould  not  benefit  from  the  self-help  ap- 
proach, and  they  failed  to  reach  addlUonal 
mUllons  because  of  limited  funds." 

On  the  funding  question,  the  author  shows 
time  and  again  how  available  funds  allowed 
the  various  programs  barely  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  need  for  the  self-help  acUvltles 
much  less  get  into  major  income-support 
programs.  As  the  Nlxon  Administration  has 
surely  learned  by  now,  there  are  no  bargain- 
basement  cures  for  poverty. 
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On  specific  programs,  Levitan  makes  the 
following  Judgments: 

Head  Start  has  helped  the  partlclpatlne 
pre-school  chUdren  although  by  iteelf  it  is 
no  panacea.  The  full-year  program  U  pref- 
erable  to  the  shorter  summer  one.  The 
"fade-out"  of  achlevMnent  levels  In  foUow- 
ing  grades  should  not  be  too  surprlsUig  in 
view  of  Inadequate  foUow-through.  "A  more 
realistic  role  for  Head  Start  Is  a  pre-school 
program  in  the  context  of  a  strategy  for  a 
change  in  the  primary  schools  offering  poor 
children  an  enriched  and  more  comprehen- 
sive education." 

Because  of  the  heavy  caseloads  undertaken 
Legal  Services  has  not  operated  much  differ- 
ently from  traditional  legal-ald  organiza- 
tions, m  spite  of  the  additional  objectives  of 
legal  reform,  education,  and  representing  or- 
ganizations of  the  poor.  Even  so,  attorneys 
have  achieved  several  victories  in  law  reform 
"Where  the  program  has  been  effective,  busi- 
ness and  government  officials  may  treau 
more  warily  when  dealing  with  the  poor  com- 
munity." 

Even  If  the  neighborhood  health  centers 
are  too  new  to  evaluate  fully,  the  concept 
of  one-stop  health  centers  for  the  poor  has 
already  won  many  adherents.  But  so  far 
this  has  not  led  to  a  redirection  of  non-OEO 
Federal  health  funds,  nor  are  the  centers 
effectively  tied  into  the  major  programs  for 
financing  individual  medical  care,  such  as 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Although  OEO  had  to  be  pushed  Into  fam- 
ily planning  projects,  they  have  proven  to  be 
effective  measures  for  combating  poverty  "A 
separate  OEO  birth-control  program  contin- 
ues to  be  necessary  because  HEW  has  been 
even  slower  than  OEO  in  adopting  familv 
planning  efforts."  * 

"In  urban  areas  there  is  real  question  as 
to  whether  VISTA  has  a  legitimate  role  other 
than  as  a  manpower  subsidy  to  local  agen- 
cies  .  .  .  Rural  areas  that  lack  social  serv- 
ices, technical  skills,  and  efficient  communi- 
cation with  the  'outside  worid'  would  seem 
to  provide  the  most  fertile  ground  for  VISTA 
efforts." 

On  some  of  the  special  rural  programs 
Levitan  has  these  conclusions:  "Rural  loans 
appear  to  be  a  poor  investment  if  the  goal  is 
achieving  economic  independence,  but  It  mav 
be  an  acceptable  means  of  providing  Income 
maintenance  under  the  guise  of  self-help.  In 
agisting  rural-migrant  and  seasonal  labor 
OEO  could  not  decide  whether  its  programs 
should  concentrate  on  'keeping  'em  down  on 
the  farm  or  on  aiding  farm  laborers  to  move 
into  urban  areas  where  the  Jobs  are.  Similar 
issues  remain  unresolved  in  Indian  assist- 
ance programs." 

"The  Job  Corps  U  one  institution  with 
the  potential  of  helping  disadvantaged 
youths  bridge  the  gap  between  aspiration 
and  reality.  The  harsh  fact  Is  that  It  has 
helped  only  a  minority  of  those  who  sought 
its  aid.  despite  the  relatively  ample  resources 
of  those  who  sought  it." 

On  these  programs  with  fairly  specific  ob- 
jectives. Dr.  Levitan  has  confidence  In  his 
conclusions.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  CAP 
apart  from  national  emphasis  programs,  he 
rejects  a  summary  Judgment  on  its  effective- 
ness. And  no  wonder,  for  there  is  great  di- 
versity among  the  1,000  CAAs.  But  he  sees 
the  CAAs  as  a  definite  advance  over  tradi- 
tional welfare  organizations,  especially  In  ad- 
vancing the  role  of  the  poor.  "On  that  score." 
he  says,  "CAP  must  certainly  be  Judged  an 
Innovative  agency  which  gave  the  poor  their 
first  social  and  political  role  .  .  .  The  effort 
should  be  nourished,  even  If  progress  thus 
far  has  been  uneven  and  falls  short  of  the 
hopes  advanced  by  the  antlpovcrty  warriors 
that  CAP  would  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
welfare  system  by  eradicating  poverty." 

Having  surveyed  all  of  these  programs  and 
the  overall  performance  of  OEO  as  well.  Dr 
Levitan  concludes  that  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  evaluation  should  be  removed  from 
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Its  workload  and  given  to  a  White  House 
agency,  not  to  the  new  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, which  he  thinks  Is  too  likely  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  but  to  a  special  council, 
perhaps  modeled  after  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council  of  the  1967  Amendments  or  a 
proposal  of  the  House  Republican's  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  ( 1967 ) . 

The  OEO  remnant  would  then  be  basically 
an  experimental  and  demonstration  agency, 
using  CAP  as  a  tool  for  innovation.  Under 
Levitan's  proposed  revision,  70  percent  of 
CAP  funds  would  go  through  the  states,  the 
remainder  being  used  for  experiment  proj- 
ects or  direct  local  aid  bypassing  the  states. 
The  states  would  arbitrate  local  disputes  for 
control. 

Having  spent  1967  as  staff  director  of  the 
study  of  the  OEO  program  by  Sen.  Clark's 
Subcommittee,  I  am  in  fundanmental  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Levitan's  evaluation  of  the 
various  programs.  But  when  It  comes  to  his 
recommendations,  I  must  conclude  that  he 
just  hasn't  studied  state  government.  For 
with  few  exceptions,  state  control  of  CAP 
'vould  be  a  serious  setback. 

However,  I  fully  concur  with  his  final  con- 
clusion that  a  real  attack  on  poverty  would 
require  far  more  than  the  modest  expendi- 
tures so  far  committed — at  least  $20  billion 
more.  And  I  am  afraid  that  he  Is  correct  in 
reporting,  "There  is  little  evidence  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  assign  a  top 
priority  to  a  real  war  on  poverty." 

This  makes  me  think  that  as  Important  as 
an  evaluation  of  the  administration  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  would  be  an  eval- 
uation of  us.  the  American  p)eople,  and  why 
we  are  unwilling  to  eliminate  poverty  when 
we  have  the  economic  capacity  to  do  so. 


tures  on  whicn  the  loans  were  made,  and 
the  dollars  loaned  for  each  of  the  past 
5  flscEU  years,  together  with  an  estimate 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


NEED  FOR  PERMANENT  FARM 
STORAGE  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, my  able  colleague,  Senator  Curtis, 
introduced  S.  2488,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  insure  loans  made  to  farmers  for 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  facilities 
for  storage  of  grain  on  the  farm.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

A  farm  storage  facility  loan  program 
to  aid  producers  in  obtaining  on-farm 
grain  storage  bins  and  dryer  equipment 
has  been  in  effect  since  Jime  1949.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1968,  about 
$422.7  million  has  been  loaned  to  farm- 
ers through  279,312  loans  which  included 
farm  storage  structures  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  almost  1.3  billion  bushels. 

More  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
funds  loaned  and  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  storage  capacity  built  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  was  ac- 
coimted  for  in  1968.  During  last  year, 
producers  borrowed  $106.4  million 
through  44.249  loans  for  storage  struc- 
tures and  drying  facilities  with  a  stor- 
age capacity  of  approximately  270  mil- 
lion bushels. 

By  contrast,  only  8,491  loans  were 
made  to  farmers  for  $7.4  million  for 
structures  with  a  storage  capacity  of  28.9 
million  bushels  in  1949. 

By  1967,  changes  in  eligibility  require- 
ments and  numerous  other  revisions  were 
made  in  the  existing  farm  storage  fa- 
cility loan  program  which  made  the 
program  incresusingly  useful  and  re- 
sulted iit  the  significantly  increased  ac- 
tivity in  1968. 

Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  number 
of  loans  made,  the  capacity  of  the  struc- 


NATIONAL  TOTALS 

Fiscal  yeir 

Number 
of  loans 

Amount  (in 

million 

bushels) 

Value  (in 
million 
dollars) 

1964 

1%5 

1966.. 

8,597 
6,070 
9.189 
8.398 
23.146 
43,000 

34.9 
25.2 
38.1 
40.4 
122.9 
300.0 

11.9 
8.7 
13.6 

1%7 

1968     .        .  . 

15,7 
S6.9 

1969 

120.0 

The  purpose  of  the  facility  loan  pro- 
gram is  to  enable  producers  to  store 
their  production  on  the  farm  so  that 
they  can  market  it  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Having  farm  storage,  of  course,  gives  a 
farmer  maximum  flexibility  in  handling 
his  crop  and  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
his  paying  for  off-farm  storage.  For 
commodities  for  which  reseal  programs 
are  authorized,  producers  may  also  earn 
storage  payments  for  grains  which  are 
resealed  in  structures  financed  with 
facility  loans.  There  is  little  disagree- 
ment that  on-the-farm  storage  is  the 
most  efiBcient,  economical,  and  practical 
method  of  storing  grain. 

However,  because  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures  on  our  economy,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program  had 
to  be  substantially  reduced.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  therefore  an- 
nounced drastic  program  changes  which 
would  reduce  the  loan  activity  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  $20  million  from  an  esti- 
mated level  of  $120  million  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  loans 
for  storage  structures  and  dnring  facili- 
ties were  to  be  decreased  from  the  fiscal 
1969  level  of  over  44,000  to  less  than 
9,000. 

While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
urgent  need  to  halt  inflation,  and  agree 
that  Federal  expenditures  must  be  de- 
creased to  help  accomplish  this  goal,  I 
do  not  believe  that  vital  programs  con- 
tributing to  the  health  and  stability  of 
our  agriculture  community  should  be  so 
substantially  reduced.  The  announced 
limits  are  too  abrupt  without  sufficient 
notice  to  the  farming  community,  and 
the  level  of  funding  is  too  severely 
reduced. 

For  this  reason,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
suggested  for  the  subcommittee's  con- 
sideration during  executive  session  on  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  language 
in  our  report  which  would  permit  a  loan 
program  level  during  fiscal  1970  of  ap- 
proximately $70  million.  The  subcom- 
mittee adopted  the  language  and  recom- 
mended that  all  amounts  of  repayments 
received  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  be 
made  available  along  with  $20  million  of 
new  fimding;  repayments  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  have  been  estimated  at  about 
$50  million. 

During  its  executive  session  this  week, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  the  language  recommended  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  it  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  committee  report  to  the 
Senate.  The  bill  will  be  considered  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 


The  basis  for  stability  and  continuance 
of  the  farm  storage  loan  program  should 
not,  however,  be  limited  to  language  in  a 
committee  repwrt.  What  is  needed  is  leg- 
islative authority  to  permit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  insure  loans 
to  grain  growers  by  commercial  lending 
institutions  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  insured 
loans  will  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  an  on-farai  storage 
program.  Insured  loans  in  conjunction 
with  the  direct  loan  program  will  greatly 
reduce  the  need  for  Federal  funds  for 
loans.  S.  2488  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  language  on  this  matter  in 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  and 
to  support  S.  2488  when  it  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  consideration 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE   TO   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  compile  a  table  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  thought  that  this  informa- 
tion would  be  of  general  interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  of  re- 
quest and  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
sponse and  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

April  3.  1969. 
Mr.  V.  L.  HiLi., 

Assistonf  Director,  Civil  Division,   U.S.  Gen- 
eral  Accounting   Office.   Room    213    Dis- 
trict  Building,    Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hill:  I  will  appreciate  your  office 
preparing  for  the  use  of  this  Subcommittee  a 
detailed  table  showing  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible total  Federal  assistance  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  information  is  desired  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate,   Chairman.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee. 


Comptroller  General  07 

THE  States  UriiTED. 
Washington.  DC,  June  16.  1969. 
The  Honaroble  William  Proxmire. 
Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee. Committee  on  Appropriations.   U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Herewith  is  the  table 
of    Federal    Assistance    to    the    District    of 
Columbia  that  we  have  prepared  in  response 
to  your  request  dated  April  3.  1969 

The  amounts  appearing  In  the  tible  are 
largely  Federal  Agency  estimates  extracted 
from  The  Budget  of  the  United  States.  1970 
(appendix)  or  obtained  directly  from  the 
agencies  involved.  The  explanation  and  foot- 
notes, which  are  jjart  of  the  table,  provide 
further  details. 

We  trust  that  the  Information  will  serve 
your  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Pedehal  Assistance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 
The  following  table  provides  an  Indication 
of  the  extent  that  Federal  program  assistance 
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Is 


rendered  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  over  and  above  local  funds  col- 
lected as  revenues  and  appropriated  for  vari- 
ous expenses  of  the  City  Government.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  list  and  total  all 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  District,  such 
as  those  growing  out  of  service,  supply,  and 
research  contracts  awarded  by  Federal  agency 
headquarters  offices  or  the  payroUs  of  these 
headquarters  offices.  Emphasis,  Instead,  has 
been  placed  on  community  action.  Job.  and 
training  programs,  such  as  those  adminis- 
tered by  GEO  and  the  Department  o;  Labor 
which  are  more  directly  related  to  the  In- 
volvement of  District  residents.  No  opinion 
Is  expressed  or  Implied  concerning  whether 
Federal  assistance  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  relatively  greater  or  less  than  such 
assistance  to  the  various  states. 

The  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia   and 
subtotals  of  the  Federal  grant  assistance  to 
the  benefit  of  District  residents  (li  through 
the  DC.  Government  and  (2)  through  other 
public  agencies.  Subtotals  are  presented  also 
of  (1)   the  non-grant  Federal  assistance  re- 
ceived by  the  District  of  Columbia  organi- 
zations and  groups  and   (2)    the  non-grant 
Federal  assistance  received  by  agencies  with 
Jurisdictions  encompassing  a  more  Inclusive 
NatlonalCapltal  area  because  separation  can- 
not be  made  of  the  non-grant   benefits   as 
they  apply  to  the  District  and  to  Its  environs. 
Salary  payments  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  Included  in  the  table 
because  they  are  similar  to  salary  payments 
by  the  private  sector,  and  Federal  program  as- 
sistance U  not  particularly  reflected  In  these 
amounts.  Unemployment  Insurance.  Federal 
retirement,    and   similar   maintenance   pay- 
ments also  have  been  excluded  because  the 
payments  Into  these  systems  have  been  made 
by  worker  and  employer,  and  the  pavments 
out  thus  represent.  In  part,  the  rep4vment 
of  worker  earnings  rather  than  payment  of 
Federal  program  benefits.  Social  security  pav- 
ments differ  from  the  other  maintenance  and 
retirement  payments  since  thev  are  not  as 
clearly  related   to  earnings  and   the   repay- 
ment  of  withholdings,   although   wlthhold- 
l^^Lll^  ^^^'^  '°*°  '^^  *y^^^"-  The  payments 
Lnf.    I    'Jft^*''*  °**'*"'  features,  such  as  disa- 
bility, health,  and  welfare,  that  identify  them 
partly  as  Federal  program  assistance.  How- 
ever, the  payments,  in  excess  of  $80  million 

f^^^'Il  ^  ?''*^"  residents,  have  not  been 
included  m  the  table  because  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  program  features. 

Program  expenditures  have  not  been  in- 
^1^  T^^"  "  appears  that  the  assistance 
H^Ln    *,.^P**=*^""y    "^'^^fl*   *he   District's 

are  n^H  ^'  t'^P'*'  '^^^™^  '"""°«  dollars 
are  paid  by  HEW  annually  to  private  uni- 
versities in  the  District  for  research  work 

ftudfnr-  !"""^  ***"  P'»'**«  unlversTties; 
students    (except    Howard    Universttv)     are 

TnH  Ik  "°^  Significant  degree  District  citizens 
and  the  research  is  not  especially  aimed  at  the 

Si",?  °^  'P**=^'^'=  °'s*'*"  problems,  thesi 
funds  have  not  been  included  In  the  table 

.J't"'^  contributions  are  made,  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  various  parks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  costs  of  these  op- 
peratlons,  as  shared  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Federal  Government,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  Federal  share  of  cost  has  not  been  in- 
cluded as  Federal  assistance  to  the  District 
because  it  is  not  clear  in  what  proportion 
the  expenditures  benefit  DC.  residents  and 
others. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  whether 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
benefits  from  the  authorization  provided  It 
to  use  the  United  States  Treasury  facilities 
and  services.  The  Treasury  acta  as  a  deposi- 
tory for  all  District  revenue;  prepares  in- 
dividual checks  for  most  DUtrict  expendi- 
tures, for  which  it  is  reimbursed;  and  lends 
money  to  the  District— without  interest  for 
some  short-term  cash  requirements  and  at 
average  Treasury  rates  for  other  borrowings 
Because  of  uncertainties  In  estimating  com- 
parative costs  under  assumptions  that  (1) 
the  District  would  borrow  on  the  open  mar- 
ket through  the  Issuance  of  tax  exempt 
municipal  bonds  with  attendant  underwrit- 


ing expenses,  (2)  that  the  District  would  de- 
velop capability  to  issue  Its  own  disburse- 
ment  checks,  or  (3)  that  the  District  would 
arrange  for  the  services  of  a  commercial 
bank  as  a  depository  and  as  a  source  of  short 
term  cash  requirements,  the  net  benefit  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  clear  and 
consequently,  has  not  been  Included  In  the 
table. 

The  data,  in  general,  were  extracted  from 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, fiscal  year  1970  (appendix)  or  were  ob- 
talned  from  agency  records;  the  amounts 
shown  for  fUcal  year  1968  are  generally  obli- 
gations and  the  amounts  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  are  generally  the  agencies' 
budget  estimates.  The  individual  footnotes 
state  other  sources  and  estimating  methods 
None  of  the  data  has  been  audited,  although 
care  has  been  used  in  collection  and  compila- 
tion procedures. 
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,.     ,  Fiscal  year  1969 
Fiscal  year  1968  (estimated) 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  o(  Columbia $70,000,000  m  OOP,  OOP 

Federal  grant  assistance  to  the  District  of  Columbia  •  ====^=^===:^= 

Through  the  District  ot  Columbia  government  i 103  545  000  idfi  nw  nnn 

Through  agencies  other  than  the  0  Istrlct  of  Columbia  iiwnmVntV  '  *' ""'  '^ 

United  Planning  0rgani2ation-to  local  contractors! 21  484  758  19  159  fifi? 

Officeof  Economic  Opportunity-to  local  contractors....  "  22  62?'  979  20  460  000 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development-to  Ni-  ".<>''. »'»  ^iO,  460, 000 

tional  Capital  Housing  Authority 6  373  OflO  k  inn  nnn 

ba"kT*e"c°*  '^«'''""'''«-'w<l  stamp  binils-ihVou'g'h"'  s^^'^.OOO  6,500,000 

Department  if  LaboV-tolMarcontVaitorV.V.:::: 19  I69  5o6  ll'  J57'  nm 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfiri^liJidicii"  '»•'*»."»»  11,257,000 

Facilities  Construction  Actof  1968 » 

Total,  Federal  grant  assistance 175,041.603  255, 804. 365 

Federal  assistance,  other  than  grants,  to  the  District  of  Columbia-    ==^^=^=^=^=== 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts in?  nnn  iie  nnn 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal'LawiifYhV  District'  ' 

ot  Columbia „ 

Smithsonian  Institution* ..'. -  nnn  nc  nnX 

SL  Elizabeths  Hospitals ::::;; 4  676"000  S  ?«'SSS 

Howard  University  s.                             2'7?i'SSX  S'^?§'292 

Freedmens  Hospital:...   ::: fi-Qv'Z  o'S?n'^ 

General  Services  Administration  r:::;: 2  mm  ?'5mZ 

Civil  Service  Commission:                         A-!OU.uoo  2.200.000 

Services,  administrative  expenses,  and  payments  » 1  250  000  I  ?54  I7i 

Increase  in  unfunded  liability  of  civil  service  retirement  '•""•"""  i.iM.ill 

General  AcCnting-Officeaudit.\\\\\\\\:::::-; "S^lg'l"  *°'|§g'"«° 

Federal  City  College ;;.... iw.wio  300,000 

Total,  nongranf  Federal  assistance 65,675,400  77. 914,  en 

Federal  assistance  other  than  grants  to  National  Capital  region-  = 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 940  OOn  1  nA?  nnn 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority:.":::::::::--  1  626  000  49'  m  MO 

Metropolian  Washington  Council  of  Governments..  908834  ??M?^ 

Washington  airports ::::::::  3,603:00d  llm'm 

Total  National  Capital  region 7,077,834  56,508,367" 

°^'"'"'""- 317.794,837  480.227,340 


Fiscal  year  1970 
(estimated) 


$90, 000, 000 


133,226.000 

19, 160  im 
22, 185,  COO 

7, 000, 000 

2, 500, 000 
11,257,000 

15,000,000 


210, 328,  000 


115,000 

150,000 

65.000 

5.156,000 

9. 003, 2DQ 

31,309.000 

2, 200, 000 

1.250,000 

56. 300, 000 
375, 000 
400, 000 


106.323,200 


1,248,000 

126,112,000 

2,262.108 

3,46  ,000 


133,091,108 


539,742,308 


follows: '  '"'""""*<'"  ""  «'"""«  """""ed  by  the  District  ot  Columbia  Government  Budget  Office  as  of  Apr.  1. 1969.  Summary 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


Agency 


1968  actual        1969  estimated  1970  estimated 


|ln  millionsi 


1968 


Federal  Government  $7  0 

District  of  Columbia 
Government 5.4 


Highways  and  traffic 

Public  schools 

Public  welfare 

Urban  renewal 

Public  health 

Another : 

Total 


37, 163 
19,809 
20,702 
3.560 
10.151 
12.160 


112.742 
20.559 
19,989 
13.837 
12. 105 
16.820 


10. 134 
20.779 
27.156 
39. 584 
10,370 
25. 203 


103, 545 


196, 052 


133.226 


Total. 


12.4 


15.1 


17.2 


I  United  Planning  Organization  fiscal  year  ends  Sept  30 

>  Federal  contribution  to  cost  of  patient  care  of  District  of  Columbia  residents  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 
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1968 


1969 


1970 


A.  Per  diem  cost  for  patient  care  excluding  repairs  and  con- 
struction    .   J77.24  $19.23  $21.27 

B   Per  diem  cost  paid  by  District  of  Columbia  government $14.47  $15.95  -$17.94 

C    Portion  ot  per  diem  cost  paid  by  Federal  Government $2.77  $3.28  $3.33 

0.  Patient  days-District  of  Columbia  residents         1,687,932  1,614,760  1,548.330 

E    Total  cost  of  patient  care  tor  District  of  Columbia  residents 

contributed  by  Federal  Government $4,675,571.64        $5,296,412.80  $5,155,938.90 


Since  32  percent  of  Howard  University  students  (school  year  1967-68)  were  recorded  as  having  been  born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  considered  32  percent  of  the  obligations  and  estimates,  budget  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1970  (appendix)  as 
assistance  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Salaries  and  expenses $15,534,000            $18,231,000  $20,445,000 

Construction 636,000            '10,001,000  29.890.000 

16,170.000             28.232,000  50.335.000 

Less  construction  of  new  teaching  hospital  at  Freedmen's 22, 200, 000 

Total,  Howard  University 16,170,000             28.232,000  28.135.000 

Assistance  to  District-32  percent  of  above 5,174,400               9,034,240  9,003.200 


'  .\ccordliiK  to  Freodmen's  Hospital  officials  the  vast  majority  of  patients  are  residents  of  the 
DlNtrlot  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  obligations  and  estimates  for  salaries  and  expenses,  we  have 
include<l  the  estlmntod  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  teachlns;  hospital  which  was  included  In 
funds  lor  construction  .it  Howard  University  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

»  Represents  estimated  value  of  rent-free  office  space  provided  to  the  District  of  Columbia  cov- 
crnment  by  GSA  and  the  savings  In  operating  expenses  of  the  District  Procurement  Office  due  to 
prlvilego  of  purchasing  through  GSA,  as  estimated  by  District  of  Columbia  government  offloials. 

»  Estimated  costs  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  government  which  are  included  in  Civil 
Service  Commission  funding.  Estimates  by  Civil  Service  Commission  for  1969. 

'"The  District  of  Columbia  government  and  its  civil  service  employees  are  members  of  the 
civil  ^e^vice  retirement  system,  the  costs  of  which  are  shared  by  the  employees  and  the  Federal 
(fovernment.  The  Federal  Government,  however,  has  not  deposited  into  the  retirement  fund  Its  full 
share  of  contributions  needed  to  provide  retirement  benefits.  It,  in  effect,  owes  the  funding  of  these 
retirement  l>enefits  to  the  employees  of  the  Federal  agencies  In  the  system.  The  amount  that  has 
not  been  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  (deficiency)  is  Increasing  each  year  primarily  be- 
iiiusp  Federal  payments  into  the  fund  were  not  made  or  were  insufficient  In  amount,  espeeially  in 
the  earlier  years.  The  Federal  payments  Into  the  fund  have  been  Insufflclont  because  benefits  have 
been  liberalized.  Interest  income  cannot  be  earned  on  the  unfunded  liability,  and  the  pay  raises  pro- 
-vld<'d  result  in  unplanned  increases  in  annuities.  The  deficiencies  precluded  the  drawing  of  Interest 
:ind  the  accumulating  of  the  Income  needed  to  provide  for  the  retirement  annuities  on  an  actuarial 
basis. 

The  Federal  Government's  deficiency  in  the  retirement  fund  at  June  SO.  1968.  was  .$52. G  billion, 
having  increased  during  fiscal  year  1968  by  about  $4.5  billion.  Such  annual  increases  in  the 
unfunded  liability  represent  the  Increase  in  the  amount  needed  to  provide  for  the  retirement  due 
the  employees  In  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  The  Federal  Government  Is  liable 
for  making  provision  for  and  paying  retirement  annuities. 

Since  the  District's  Civil  Service  employees  constitute  about  1  percent  of  the  total  in  the  system. 
it  is  csfiniated  that  about  1  r>erccnt  nf  the  annual  increase  In  the  unfunded  liability  ($45  million  for 
IJscal  year  1968,  for  example)  pertains  to  the  Federal  Government's  obligation  to  provide  its  share 
<.f  the  retirement  benefits  for  District  employees.  The  Federal  Government  now  provides  for 
retirement  costs  in  current  annual  appropriations  to  agencies,  but  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  the  deficiency.  It  is  nssume*-that  retirement  annuities  will  be  i)aid  and  accordingly,  the  annual- 
ized amounts  of  the  deficiency  are  included  as  a  measure  of  the  Impact  of  Federal  financing  In 
addition  to  that  Included   in   District  appropriations  and  other  Federal   payments  and   grants. 

"  Estimated  Income  from  the  endowment  fund  of  $7,241,706  provided  by  the  fiscal  year  1969 
second  supplemental  appropriation  act  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  Federal  City  College  in  lieu  of  a  land  grant. 

"  Federal  participation  In  WMATA  Is  anticipated  at  about  46  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
f'f  .«2.r>  billion.  In  San  Francisco.  Federal  participation  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  System  is  about  8.4  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $1.3  billion.  Net  obligations  In- 
curred by  WMATA  for  fiscal  year  1968,  as  shown  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 
fiscal  year  1970  (appendix)  total  $1,626,000.  Obligations,  as  estimated  In  the  Budget  for  fiscal 
.vears  1969  and  1970  are  $49,479,000  and  $43,173,000  respectively.  Additional  Federal  support  for 
tiscal  vear  1970,  designated  In  the  Budget  as  Sbarebond  proceeds.  Is  estimated  to  be  $82,939,000. 
The  total  estimated  Federal  support  of  WMATA  for  fiscal  year  1970,  therefore  Is  $126,112,000. 
.Vt  .liiDp  1,  1969,  it  appears  tliat  obllgatious  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  less  than  estimated  in  the 
budget  since  only  about  $6  million  have  been  made  available  for  obligation  to  date  in  1969. 

"  Consists  of  grant  supplements  from  HUD,  HEW,  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
lliui  for  regional  planning  and  control. 

"  .\ctual  and  estimated  operating  losses  for  the  National  Capital  Airports,  consisting  of  the 
Washington  National  and  Dulles  International  Airports. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  those  having  an  in- 
terest in  this  information  carefully  note 
the  introductory  statement  which  out- 
lines the  manner  in  which  the  table  was 
compiled,  as  well  as  the  fobtnotes  which 
clarify  certain  individual  items. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
on  Jime  12.  the  Senate  approved  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  by  a 
vote  of  62  yeas  to  21  nays,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  the  operative  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  went  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1968. 


The  new  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement established  minimum  prices 
for  wheat  which  were  on  the  average  20 
cents  a  bushel  higher  than  those  estab- 
lished under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  which  had  been  in  force  from 
1949  to  1967.  greatly  expanded  the  vari- 
eties of  wheat  which  were  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  established  the  gulf 
ports  of  the  United  States  as  the  base 
points  for   determining  f.o.b.  prices. 

The  series  of  events  that  have  trans- 
pired within  less  than  1  year  have  fully 
confirmed  the  worst  fears  which  were 
expressed  by  opponents  of  the  treaty. 
The  high  prices  established  by  the  new 
convention  have  encouraged  uneconom- 
ical production  of  wheat  abroad.  At  the 


same  time  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  few  coimtries  which  is  reducing  its 
acreage  of  wheat  planting,  so  that  it,  in 
effect,  is  penalizing  itself.  The  United 
States  has  become  a  residual  supplier, 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  had  to  in- 
crease appropriations  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  order  to  hold  the 
unsold  surpluses. 

Immediately  after  Senate  action  on 
the  arrangement,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  June  1968,  imposed  export 
taxes  or  "inverse  subsidies"  on  wheat 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  raise 
the  price  quotations  abroad  to  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  grains  arrange- 
ment. These  export  taxes  on  wheat  from 
the  United  States  ranged  from  21  cents 
a  bushel  in  July  1968  on  U.S.  No,  1  Hard 
Winter  wheat  of  ordinary  protein,  to 
24  cents  in  September  1968  and  were  at 
17  cents  per  bushel  in  April  1969— see 
table  1.  This  means  that  the  U.S.  farmer 
now  receives  $1.52  a  bushel  for  this  type 
of  wheat,  and  with  the  17-cent  export 
tax  per  bushel  the  wheat  is  sold  abroad 
for  $1.69,  still  4  cents  a  bushel  below  the 
minimum  price  of  $1.73  established  in 
the  grains  arrangement. 

UNECONOMIC    PRODCCnON    TO    CREATE    A    WORLD 
GLUT   OF   WHEAT 

In  calendar  year  1968.  the  world  wheat 
crop  was  a  record  305  million  metric  tons, 
10  percent  above  the  preceding  year— 
1967— and  7  percent  above  the  1966  rec- 
ord year;  a  32-percent  increase  over  the 
1960-64  average.  All  wheatgrowing  coim- 
tries except  Argentina  had  bumper  crops. 

At  the  start  of  the  current  crop 
year — July  1,  1968 — it  was  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  wheat  held  in  storage 
throughout  the  world  exceeded  1  billion 
bushels.  See  table  2  showing  the  wheat 
supply  of  major  exporting  coimtries  from 
1960  to  1968. 

It  is  expected  that  world  wheat  pro- 
duction in  1969  will  be  9  percent  above 
last  year. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture— the  "World  Agricultural 
Situation,  Review  1968  and  Outlook  for 
1969,"  February  18,  1969— the  high  level 
of  world  wheat  production  in  the  past 
3  years  primarily  reflects  larger  harvests 
in  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  not  a  sig- 
natory of  IGA.  Average  armual  produc- 
tion in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  75  million  tons 
during  1966-68  compared  with  48  mil- 
lion during  1963-65.  The  U.S.S.R.  har- 
vested its  second  largest  crop  of  wheat 
in  1968.  Government  domestic  procure- 
ments were  about  13  million  tons  in  ex- 
cess of  domestic  needs  and  the  U.S,S.R. 
again  is  in  a  position  to  increase  net  ex- 
ports. There  will  be  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  and  perhaps  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Cuba. 

The  Department  further  stated  that — 
as  shown  in  table  2— the  United  States 
and  the  four  other  major  exporters — 
Canada.  Australia,  Argentina,  and 
Prance — have  reversed  positions  in  terms 
of  wheat  supply  during  the  1960's.  While 
total  supply  of  wheat  has  gone  down,  the 
combined  supply  in  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  France  has  gone  up. 

U.S.   wheat  exports  during  the  first 
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half  of  the  1968-69  crop  year  were  about 
25  percent  below  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  and  prospects  are  bleak  for  a  fuU 
recovery  in  the  latter  half  of  this  year 
Although  lower  sales  in  the  nrst  quar- 
ter—July  to  September— may  be  ex- 
plained by  heavy  foreign  buying  in  June 
to  avoid  the  higher  lOA  minimum  prices 
effective  July  1.  lower  sales  in  the  second 
quarter  can  only  be  explained  by  lower 
demand  and  Increased  competition  Buy- 
ing in  anUcipatlon  of  the  U.S.  longshore- 
men's strike  in  December  caused  some 
pickup  in  exports  to  Europe. 

TH«  POTTED  STATES  RKDTTCXS  ITS  WHEAT  ACKEAGE 
WHILE  OTHER  NATIONS  INCSEASE  PBODUCTION 

In  1968  Australia  planted  26  million 
acres  of  wheat  compared  with  23  mUllon 
In  1967  and  21  million  in  1966.  Canada 
had  an  0.7-million-acre  reduction  in  area 
In  1968.  but  produced  an  average  wheat 
crop.  Moisture  reserves  in  western  Can- 
ada should  be  exceptionally  good  for 
planting  the  1969  spring  wheat  crop 

In  the  United  States,  production  of 
wheat  was  60  million  bushels  more  than 
anticipated— from  1.510  million  to  1,570 
million:- bushels— while  exports  are  ex- 
pected "to  fall  about  190  million  below 
earlier  expectations— from  790  million  to 
about  600  million  bushels. 

Meanwhile  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  set  the  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  the  United  States 
for  1969  at  51.9  million  acres,  a  13  per- 
cent reduction  from  last  year-  further 
reductions  can  be  expected  from  the  sign- 
up through  March  21.  1969.  under  the 
voluntary  storage  differential  program. 

Seeding  of  winter  wheat  in  the  US 
for  the  1969  harvest  was  6  milUon  acres 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Despite 
a  record  crop  in  1968.  the  area  in  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  was  3.5  mU- 
uon  acres  less  than  in  1967. 
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faster  than  the  growth  rate  of  aggregate 
demand  and  that  it  is  expected  that  this 
excess  capacity  to  produce  will  continue 
through  1980  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable assiunption.  He  added: 

One  may  disagree  as  to  the  best  approach 
to  this  problem  of  excessive  supplies— but 
there  should  be  no  disagreement  that  excess 
capacity  does  exist  In  our  national  agricul- 
tural "plant"  and  that  It  centers  mainly  in 
grain.  Crop  yields  continue  to  Increase  faster 
than  needs  expand. 
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UNITED   STATES  .*S  A  RESIDUAI.  SUPPLIER 

Between  1955  and  1967.  when  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  was  in 
force,  the  United  States  became  the  re- 
sidual supplier  of  wheat,  mostly  on  con- 
cessional terms.  One-half  to  two-thirds 
of  our  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
were  on  concessional  terms,  while  other 
suppliers.  Canada.  Austraha.  Argentina 
and  France  sold  primarily  on  commercial 
terms— see  table  3.  In  the  future   how- 
ever, even  our  Ctovemment-flnanced  pro- 
grams wUl  be  reduced,  as  the  ureallsti- 
cally  high  prices  under  the  grains  ar- 
rangement encourage  uneconomic  pro- 
duction and  competition  abroad.  India 
and   Pakistan   through   U.S.   assistance 
with  fertilizers,  new  varieties  of  seed  and 
irrigation,  have  greatly  increased  their 
production  of  wheat— ^ee  table  5    US 
wheat  shipments  to  India  and  Pakistan 
were  down  to  54  million  bushels  for  July- 
December  1968.  compared  with  147  mil- 
Uon bushels  during  the  same  6  months 
a  year  earlier.  | 

rUTURE  PROSPECTS  ' 

Swretary  of  Agriculture.  CUfford  M 
Hardin.  In  testifying  on  March  5.  1969. 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
""^*«e  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
pomted  out  that  American  agriculture 
has  expanded  its  capacity  to  produce 


With  these  prospects  for  increasing 
production  for  American  farmers,  the 
high  prices  set  by  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  can  only  result  In 
the  encouragement  of  foreign,  less  eco- 
nomic, production,  diminishing  exports 
for  the  United  States,  resulting  in  low- 
ered prices  for  the  American  farmer  and 
mounting  expenses  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

U.S.  exports  of  farm  products  In  fiscal 
year  1967  were  $6.8  billion,  dropped  to 
$6.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  and  are 
expected  to  fall  to  $6.0  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1969. 

In  1968  direct  Government  payments 
to  farmers  were  $3.5  billion.  $400  million 
higher  than  in  1967  because  of  substan- 
tial increases  in  payments  to  producers 
who  participated  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram.    A  record  1968  crop  raised  the 
wheat  supply  for  the  current  marketing 
year  to  2.1  bUlion  bushels,  an  increase 
of  160  million  bushels  from  a  year  ear- 
lier. Domestic  disappearance  and  exports 
may  fall  within  a  range  1.3  and  1  4  bil- 
lion bushels  this  marketing  year,  so  that 
the  carryover.  July  1.  1969.  may  climb 
to  the  area  of  700  to  775  mUlion  bushels. 
In  March  of  this  year  Congress  was 
hurnedly  asked  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  an  additional  $1  billion 
to  permit  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  carry  on  its  program  of  loans 
to  farmers,  because  of  the  imexpectedly 
heavy  production  of  commodities. 

Representative  Whitten,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  pointed  out  that  as 
of  March  7.  1969.  the  value  of  commod- 
ities on  hand  and  under  loan  from  the 
CCC  was  estimated  at  $5.1  billion.  The 
Senate  cleared  the  bill  for  the  White 
House  on  March  27.  1969. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States 
despite  programs  to  linUt  acreage,  faces 
the  prospect  of  mounting  surpluses  with 
the  resultant  increasing  expense  to  the 
Government  for  storage,  loans,  and  di- 
version payments.  The  high  prices  set 
under  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment encourage  uneconomic  production 
competition,  and  advantages  for  foreign 
producers  and  reduced  prices  and  returns 
for  the  American  farmer. 

The  fictitiously  high  prices  now  set 
under  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment have  clearly  not  helped  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  obtain  additional  income 
for  their  products.  During  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  and  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  agreement 
It  was  predicted  that  high  minimum' 
world  prices  could  only  result  in  in- 
creased surpluses  of  wheat,  and  this  Is 
exactly  what  has  happened. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  UJS.  Gov- 


ernment must  resort  to  policies  which 
will  obtain  for  American  producers  the 
highest  possible  exports  of  American 
wheat  and  other  commodities  for  cash 
at  competitive  world  prices.  American 
wheat  farmers  have  a  great  comparati\  e 
advantage  in  being  able  to  produce  wheat 
more  economically  than  foreign  dio 
ducers. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  realization  tliat 
the  Income  of  our  farmers  is  a  matter  of 
internal  domestic  policy  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  share  of  the  iia 
tlonal  income  for  the  farmer  is  a  matter 
for  our  national  decision  to  see  that  he  is 
adequately  compensated.  The  aim  of  our 
export  policy  should  be  to  sell  as  much  of 
our  production  as  can  be  moved  through 
competitive  pricing.  The  minimums  n 
the  International  Wheat  Convention 
must  be  reduced.  This  will  move  wheat 
Into  international  channels,  reduce  the 
domestic  surplus,  raise  the  domestic  price 
to  the  farmer,  and  diminish  the  budget- 
ary cost  to  the  Government  of  storiu'^ 
surpluses. 

DURATION    or   THE    INTERNATIONAL    GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

The  International  Grains  Arrangement 
entered  into  force  on  July  1,  1968.  and  is 
to  remain  in  force  for  3  years,  throuah 
June  30.  1971. 

Under  article  21  of  the  arrangement 
any  country  which  considers  its  interests 
have  been  seriously  prejudiced  may  brin-^ 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council,  which  may  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
«,®.u^^  *^®  ^'^^^  Review  Committee, 
within  the  Council  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  exporting  countries  and 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  im- 
porting countries  are  required  for  a  de- 
cision granting  relief.  If  no  relief  is 
granted  by  the  Council,  however,  and  the 
country  concerned  stUl  considers  that 
Its  interests  as  a  party  to  the  convention 
have  suffered  serious  prejudice,  it  may 
withdraw  from  the  convention  at  the 

^"li  }^  ^^°^  y^*^  ^y  giving  written 
notice.  The  weighted  votes  allotted  ex- 
porters and  importers  under  the  Conven- 
tion are  shown  in  the  attached  table  4 
Also,  under  article  8  of  the  Grains  Ar- 
rangement, provision  is  made  for  review 
of  and  adjustments  in  minimum  prices 
by  the  Prices  Review  Committee  and  the 
Wheat  Council  which  shall  decide 
whether  provisions  of  the  convention 
shall  be  suspended  and  if  so  to  what 
extent. 

On  April  3  and  4,  1969,  representatives 
of  the  five  major  wheat  exporter  nations 
who  are  members  of  the  IGA— the  United 
States,  Argentina.  Australia.  Canada,  and 
the  European  Economic  Community- 
met  in  Washington  to  discuss  problems 
wliich  have  arisen  under  the  convention 
The  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  disclosed  no  more  results  than 
the  following: 

Ways  and  means  of  resolving  these  dif- 
flcultles  were  explored  and  It  was  agreed  that 
the  necessary  adjustments  would  be  made 
coUecMvely  and  Individually  by  the  export- 
ing countries  to  overcome  them  and  to  foster 
the  effective  operation  of  the  arrangement. 


The  United  States  should  press  for  a 
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TABLE  .-WHEAT.  ACREAGE.  Vao  PE«  ACRE.  AND  PRODUCTION  ,N  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES.  YEAR  OF  HARVEST  AVERAGE  ,96.^.  ANNUAL  1967  AND  1968 


Continent  and  country 


Acreage  - 


Average, 

1960-«4 

(thousand 

acres) 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


1967 

(thousand 

acres) 


19683 

(thousand 

acres) 


Average. 

1960-64 

(bushels) 


1967 
(bushels) 


North  America:. 

Canada jc  toc 

United  States Ii::"        "        ^^-  '"* 

Mexico 1 

Guatemala... ""IIIIIIIII         J 


1960^4'  1967  19683 

19683      (thousand      (thousand      (thousand 

(bushels)  metric  tons)  metric  tons)  metric  tons) 


1967 
(million 
bushels)* 


1968^ 

(million 

bushels)  < 


48.481 

1,971 

83 


30, 121 

59.004 

1.883 

93 


29,424 

56,039 

1.772 

96 


20.1 
25.2 
29.4 
10.6 


^0***' 77.325 


19.7 

25.8 

40.1 

9.5 


22.1 
28.5 
37.2 
13.2 


91.100 


South  America: 

Argentina . 

Brazil 

Chile "llll I 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru ~ 

Uruguay ..'.""" 


87. 335 


14.649 

33,254 

1,577 

24 


16, 137 

41,487 

2.057 

24 


17,680 

43,453 

1.793 

34 


23.5 


24.1 


592.9 

1,524.3 

75.6 

.9 


26.5 


49.505 


59. 705 


62.960 


2.193.8 


649.6 

1.596.6 

65.9 

1.3 


2.313.4 


Europe: 

EEC:       * 

Belgium 

France 

Germany,  West.. 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 


.Total,  EEC. 


Total,  Western  Eurape'. 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany,  East 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

Yugoslavia [[['_'_ 

Total,  Eastern  Europe  >... 

Total,  Europe' 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia)*... 


Alrica: 

Algeria 

Ethiopia I  

Morocco 

Sudan -.~ll 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Republic " 

Kenya,. 

South  Alrica,  Republic  of 


Asia: 


Cyprus 

Iran 

Iraq.........:::::::: 

IsratI 

Jordan 

Lebanon ::: 

Turkey... 

Syria '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

China,  mainland : 

Afghanistan 

India " 

Japan '.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Korea,  South 

Nepal. 


Total  >. 


Oceania: 

Australia. 

New  Zealand.,.. 


11.651 

1,015 

2.090 

350 

166 

377 

1.107 


14,470 
890 
1,730 
168 
161 
370 
544  . 


230 
166 
370 


22.6 
8.6 
21.3 
13.0 
13.7 
14.6 
14.1 


T«»" 16,995 


17.8 
15.1 
25.4 
17.5 
13.7 
13.9 
9.7  . 


20.0 
14.4 
11.9 


7,164 
238 

1,213 

124 

62 

150 

424 


18.565 


18,790 


7,000  .... 
365  .... 
1,196  .... 
80 
60 
140 
144 


125 
65 
120 


20.4 


17.9 


257.2 
13.4 
44.0 
2.9 
2.2 
5.1 
5.3  . 


4.6 
2.4 

4.4 


20.3 


9,455 


513 

10.459 

3.430 

11,000 

48 

326 


492 

9.721 

3,495 

9.913 

38 

381 


497 

10.208 

3.618 

10. 550 


375 


57.1 
41.3 
50.7 
27.6 
33.9 
65.8 


61.8 

54.4 
61.2 
35.5 
47.4  . 
71.2 


56.3 
51.6 
61.5 
32.0 


25,  776 


66.8 


798 

11.746 

4,731 

8,261 

44 

583 


24.040 


"Austria.7.". 

Denmark ::"":'"' 

Finland 

Greece :::::"" 

Ireland ::::" 

Norway 

Portugal "".' 

iS:iL::::::::::::::::i--------------     '°'m 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom :::::::::: 


25.288 


9.260 


828 

14.383 

5.819 

9.564 

49 

739 


10.355 


761 
14.340 
6,060 
9.200 


682 


37.3 


683 
299 
598 

2,690 

294 

21 

1.754 


48.0 


332.9 


30.4 

528.5 

213.8 

351.4 

1.8 

27.1 


380.5 


28.  U 
526.9 
222.7 
338.  U 


45.2 


683 

257 
2.064 


782 
225 
623 

2.315 

189 

8 

1.680 
10.549 
628 
255  . 

2.305 


756 
230 


26. 163 


31.382 


2.538 

219 

7 

1.631 

9,760 

605 


2,417 


38.3 
59.8 
25.9 
23.5 
43.9 
38.0 
Il.O 
14.8 
46.1 
49.0 
58.6 


49.2 

68.8 

29.9 

29.3 

49.6 

48.6 

12.4 

19.5 

65.5 

62.2  . 

62.4 


31.193 


1.153.0 


42.5 
67.2 


22.0 
48.6 
42.0 
15.7 
21.1 
61.2 


45. 370 


60.6 


43,599 


44.325 


712 
487 
422 

1.722 

351 

22 

526 

4.120 
858 
343 

3.293 


25. 1 

1.1421 


1,045 
421 
507 

1,848 

255 

11 

566 

5.598 

1.130 
432  . 

3.912 


874 
421 


1.519 

290 

8 

698 

5.606 

1,008 


283 
3,057 
1.739 
1.027 
2,594 
3,619 
7.256 
5.135 


31.6 


3.988 


38.4 
15.5 
18.6 
67.9 
9.4 
.4 
20.8 

205.7 
41.5 
15.9  . 

143.7 


32.1 
15  5 


55.8 
10.7 
.3 
25.6 
206.0 
37.0 


39.7 


38.5 


146.5 


2.619 

2.296 

1.317 

2.609 

4.344 

7.166 

4.645 


4.942 


12.8 
25.2 
35.5 
46.1 
26.2 
28.2 
19.5 
25.9 


39. 019 


47.107 


44.9  ... 

40.0  ... 

56.1  ... 
38.3  ... 
33.3  ... 
29.7  ... 
38.1 


24.710 


32.5 


99 
2.100 
1.682 
1.288 
1.849 
2.781 
3.823 
3.618 


46.400         1.730.8 


1.704.9 


25.296 


26,235 


3.200 

2,500 

2.012 

2.716 

3,934 

5.300 

4,820 


25.6 


4,370 


117.6 

91.9 

73.9 

99.8 

144.5 

213.1 

177.1 


36.4 


32.4 


70.080 


68.095 


17.240 


160.6 


70.560 


29.5 


25.082 


23, 100 


921.6 


848.. 


38.5 


36.2 


160, 000         165, 600 


56,259 


72,189 


69,500 


11.5 


2,652.5 


14.2 


2, 553. 7 


50.000 


64,000 


65, 000        2, 351. 6 


4,733 
914 

3.905 
47  . 

2.661 

1,440 
267 

2,  SSI 


4.389 

"2:bi4":::: 

1,450  ... 
372  .... 
3,050  .... 


4,885 


T***'* -.         17,625 


10.0 
10.4 

9.7 
23.0  . 

6.0 
38.4 
16.2 
11.1 


9.1 


18.3 


5.5 
38.0 
22.9  . 
12.3. 


1,290 
259 

1,036 
30 
432 

1,504 
117 
861 


1,350 


18,415 


19.810 


11.9 


1.090 
86  . 

300 
1.500  . 

232  . 
1,023  . 


2.411 


400 


49.6 


40.0 

3.2 
11.0 
55.1  . 

8.5  . 
37.6  . 


88.6 


14.7 


12.1 


14.4 


5. 685 


6,080 


7,510 


223.4 


178 
4.925  .. 
3, 060  .. 
128 
604 
142 
16.400 
2.750  .. 
62.500 
5,700  ... 
33, 123 
1,475 
32S 
330 


275.9 


149 


222 

673 

150 

17,800 


222 

680 

150 

18,000 


""'"is'an ■'-"--:":::::::::::     12,301 


60,500 

"3i,'i72" 
907 
375 
305 

13,385 


34,755 
796 
389 


15,370 


10.8 

20.4  .. 
8.7  .. 

19.5 
8.1 
9.8 

15.6 

9.7  .. 
12.7 
14.3 
12.0 
34.4 
3ai 
15.0 
12.1 


23.8 


36.4 
12.3 
17.1 
18.6 


28.1 

9.4 

11.0 

17.6 


14.0 

15.9 

13.6 

4a4 

3a4 

19.6  . 

12.1 


18.0 
46.7 
28.4 


15.2 


144.820         144,660         151.095 


52 

2.740 

726 

68 

133 

38 

6,980 

728 

21,600 

2.200 

10.809 

1.381 

269 

135 

4.065 


97 

4,000 

700 

220 

226 

70 

9,000 

600 

23,000  .. 

2,550  .. 

11,528 

997 

310 

163 

4,393 


30 
.400 


13.3 


170 

173 

45 

8.600 

450 


17.000 

1.011 

301 

178 

6.375 


3.5 

147.0 

25.7 

8.1 

8.3 

2.6 

330.7 

22.0 

845.0  . 

93.7  . 

423.6 

36.6 

11.4 

6.0 

161.4 


1.1 
161.7 


14.8 


15.6 


6.2 

6.4 

1.7 

316.0 

16.5 


624.6 
37.1 
11.1 
6.5 

233.6 


52.295  58.290  64.610        2,141.7 


2.374.0 


15.805 
197 


22.711 
308 


T»»"' 16,002 


19.3 
46.3 


12.2 
48.4 


23, 018 


8,298 
248 


,548 
405 


"•"Wto'*" 5«l50" 


19.6 


12.7 


277.3 
14.9 


20.4 


530, 300         540, 300 


8.546 


7,953 


16.9 


19.2 


14.020 


292.2 


515.1 


Hem'rp'here'JoTntnir a're  'Zln'J'^ZLVM  IllT'H  "'-"J^P""'-  H"^«ts  of  Northern 

•  Preliminary. 

J  Metric  tons  converted  to  bushels  at  36.7433. 
Estimated  totals  include  altowances  for  producing  ceuntries  not  shown. 


20.0        231,750        277,280        293.960 


10.188.2 


10.801.1 


>  Production  estimated. 


Wa^h'in^n^O.c'?*''*'""*"'  "'  *«"«"""'*•   'Wheat  Situation," 


pp.  50  and  51,  November  1968 
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Table  5. — Weighted  votes  allotted  under  the 

international  grains  arrangement 

Exporters   (1000  votes) 

Argentina 125 

Australia    125 

Canada    300 

EEC  .-. 125 

Greece  5 

Mexico 5 

Spain 5 

Sweden  lo 

United  States 300 

Importers  (1000  votes) 

Barbados 1 

Bolivia    6 

Costa  Rica 4 

Denmark 3 

Dominican  Republic 3 

Ecuador    2 

EEC    234 

Finland 1 

Guatemala 4 

India    40 

Iran   9 

Ireland   12 


Table  5. — Weighted  votes  allotted  under  the 

international  grains  arrangement — Con. 

Importers  (1000  votes) 

Israel   6 

Japan 225 

Netherlands 2 

( AntllUes-Curaco ) 

Korea 11 

Lebanon   8 

Liberia 5 

Nigeria    7 

Norway   18 

Pakistan  21 

Portugal   22 

Saudi  Arabia .-_  11 

South    Africa 18 

Switzerland    25 

Trinidad    and    Tobago 6 

Tunisia  2 

UAR 22 

VK 270 

Vatican  1 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Export 

Marketing  Service,  Wheat  Subsidy  and 
Market  Branch,  Mr.  Keith  Severln  (DU8- 
3927). 


TABLE  6.— WHEAT:  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE,  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  FRANCE,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  ARGENTINA 

AVERAGE  1955-59  AND  1960-64,  ANNUAL  1965-68 
|ln  million  bushels) 


Year  beginning  July  1 

Average: 

1955-59 

1960-64 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968* 


United  States 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Beginning 

Exports 

carryover ' 

Production 

Totals 

Domestic  > 

including  flour 

1,031 

1,095 

2.134 

598 

450 

1,228 

1,222 

2.455 

605 

721 

817 

1,316 

2.134 

732 

867 

535 

1,312 

1,849 

680 

744 

425 

1,524 

1,950 

652 

761 

537 

1,598 

2.136 

730-780 

Year  beginning  Aug.  1 


Canada 


Average: 
1955-59. 
1960-«4. 
1965..... 

1966 

1967 

1968»... 


617 

466 

1,083 

159 

294 

509 

538 

1,047 

148 

407 

513 

649 

1,162 

157 

585 

420 

827 

1,247 

163 

516 

568 

593 

1,161 

158 

335 

668 

628 

1,296  

Year  beginning  July  1 


France 


Average: 
1955-59.. 
1960-64.. 

1965 

1966 

1967<.... 
1968«.... 


63 

355 

447 

326 

60 

84 

432 

539 

352 

102 

73 

542 

644 

368 

178 

98 

415 

540 

359 

111 

70 

513 

601 

366 

177 

58 

545 

625  .... 

Year  beginning  Dec.  1 


Australia 


AV6r3Bfi' 

1955-59 62  168  230  74  100 

1960-64 34  305  339  78  234 

1965 27  260  287  83  180 

1966 24  467  491  91  316 

1967 84  277  361  101  225 

1968» 35  480  515  ' 


Year  beginning  Dec  1 


Argentina 


Average: 

1955-59 57  226  283  142  91 

1960-64 36  263  299  134  113 

1965 123  223  346  127  204 

1966 15  230  245  141  81 

1967 23  257  280  148  80 

1968» 52  295  347 


■  From  previous  crops. 

'  Supply  and  disappearance  for  United  States,  Canada,  and  France  include  imports.  Australian  and  Argentine  imports  are  generally 
insignificant  with  exception  of  1966  for  Argentina. 

•  Preliminary. 

*  Beginning  1967,  crop  year  started  in  August 

Note:  Compiled  from  records  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  and  Feed  Division. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "Wheat  Situation,"  p.  49,  November  1969,  Washington,  D.C. 


IMPACTED  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
distinguished  group  of  California  edu- 
cators were  in  Wasiiington  to  testify  on 
the  impacted-aid  program,  a  critical  pro- 
gram if  California  school  districts  are 
to  provide  the  educational  progrsims  es- 
sential for  our  students.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  strongly 
supporting  the  impacted-aid  program, 
and  an  insertion,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  George  Murpht 

Senator  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
want  to  welcome  to  Washington,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Charles  Briscoe  of  the  Ala- 
meda Unified  School  District,  Dr.  Gordon  E. 
Harrison,  Superintendent,  Moreno  Valley 
Schools;  Dr.  John  Nicoll,  Superintendent, 
Vallejo  School  District;  Dr.  James  Cowan, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  San  Juan  School 
District  and  Dr.  Francis  Laufenberg,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  Long  Beach  School  Dis- 
trict, and  Dr.  Bluford  F.  Minor,  Asst.  Super- 
intendent, San  Diego  who  have  come  to  testi- 
fy on  a  program  which  is  so  critical  to  many 
school  districts  in  my  state. 

Superintendent  Briscoe  and  his  associates 
have  been  so  helpful  in  supplying  me  with 
supporting  data  to  enable  us  to  defeat  ef- 
forts to  cripple  or  destroy  the  impacted-aid 
program. 

The  impacted-aid  program  is  a  badly 
needed  and  most  popular  educational  pro- 
gram in  California.  Four  hundred  forty-six 
applicant  districts  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  impacted-aid  program  in 
forty-seven  of  California's  fifty-eight  coun- 
ties. One  hundred  twenty-nine  of  these  four 
hundred  forty-six  applicant  districts  re- 
ceived over  $100,000  in  impacted  aid.  Over 
3.6  million  pupil  educational  programs  are 
affected  by  these  funds.  Without  this  federal 
assistance,  the  education  programs  in  tibe 
various  schools  would  have  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  or  taxes  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased, and  in  many  cases,  prohibitively 
increased.  According  to  information  furn- 
ished to  me,  a  discontinuance  of  P.L.  874 
funds  for  these  61  applicant  districts  for 
whom  P.L.  874  represents  over  ten  per  cent 
of  their  total  current  expenditures,  which 
would  mean  that  29  would  have  to  Increase 
their  tax  rate  from  21<  to  $1.00.  17  between 
$1.00  and  $2.00,  and  13  over  $2.00. 

The  impacted-aid  program  was  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  in  recognition  of 
its  responsibilities  to  assist  school  districts 
where  federal  tax-exempt  property  and  fed- 
eral activity  have  placed  educational  burdens 
on  the  local  school  system. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  impacted-aid  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  resisted  repeated  efforts  to 
harm  it. 

In  1966.  I  opposed  the  Administration's 
effort  to  cut  Public  Law  874  by  $34  million. 

Also  in  that  same  year,  it  was  my  amend- 
ment that  deleted  Administration  language 
which  would  have  eliminated  Junior  college 
eligibility  under  the  impacted-aid  program. 

In  1967. 1  secured  from  the  Administration 
a  ruling  that  California  Junior  colleges  would 
remain  eligible  for  impacted-aid  assistance 
despite  a  restructuring  of  otir  Junior  college 
system. 

Last  year,  in  the  Second  Supplementary 
Appropriations  Act,  Congress  appropriated 
ftinds  for  the  impacted-aid  program,  but  the 
Johnson  Administration  refused  to  fund  it. 
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To  spotlight  this  Issue  and  to  pcflnt  out  that 
th»  Administration  was  allowing  the  appro- 
priation authority  to  expire,  an  amendment 
of  mine  was  added  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
prohibiting  the  carrying  over  of  certain  for- 
eign aid  funds  untu  the  President  funded 
the  Impacted-ald  program.  This  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  36.  This  once  again 
Indicated  the  strong  support  and  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congreea  that  the  Impacted-ald 
program  should  be  funded. 

Later,  I  co-authored  an  amendment  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriation*  bill  witli  Senator 
Mundt  reapproplatlng  $91  miUion  for  the  FY 
68  impacted-ald  program  and  furthei 
exempted  the  Impacted-ald  program  from 
the  Revenue  Control  and  Expenditure  Act 
This  paased  the  Senate  60  to  5.  As  a  result, 
we  were  Anally  able  to  get  these  needed  fundi 
to  the  Impacted  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  year  1967-1968,  Cal- 
ifornia's entitlement  w&s  $74,092,122  It  has 
been  estimated  that  California's  entitlement 
for  196»-1969  Is  over  $80  million. 

For  one  district  in  my  stote,  the  Travis 
Unified  District  In  Solano  County,  impacted- 
ald  assistance  represents  49.13%  of  the  to- 
tal current  expenses.  In  many  other  districts 
although  not  as  large,  impacted-ald  funds  are 
significant.  As  the  China  Lake  School  District 
indicated  to  me  last  year:  "The  School  Dis- 
trlct  at  this  Naval  Station  Is  a  slave  of  Fed- 
eral aildBtatc  legislation  because  it  has  no 
way  to  make  up  losses  thru  local  taxation 
Funds  must  be  made  available  thru  PL  874  If 
China  Lake  School  District  Is  to  survive." 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  for  many 
school  districts.  IX  the  impacted-ald  program 
is  not  funded,  is  survival.  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  the  impacted- 


ald  program  is  not  only  continued  but  also 
that  it  is  funded  to  allow  all  school  districts 
to  receive  their  entitlements.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  of  the  im- 
pacted-ald program  in  California  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Statement  or  Public  Law  874 
The  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  California  school  dUtricts  that 
receive  federal  financial  assUtance  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  81-874 
have  a  sincere  and  critical  Interest  in  the 
continuance  by  Congress  of  that  law.  The 
purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  demonstrate 
that  Interest  and  to  present  data  showing 
the  extent  of  the  federal  obligation  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  critical  need  of  California 
school  districts  for  continuing  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  act. 

I.  EXTENT  OF  PAKTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  874 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  874 
applicant  school  districts  in  California  have 
received  assistance  under  the  act  varying 
from  25  per  cent  of  the  total  national  pay- 
ments under  Section  3  in  1950-51  to  17  per 
cent  m  1966-67,  the  last  year  from  which  data 
are  available.  With  this  aid  California  also 
has  shown  average  dally  attendance  of  eli- 
gible pupils  under  the  act  ranging  from  21 
per  cent  in  1950-51  to  16  per  cent  in  1966-67. 

Table  1  shows  the  average  dally  attendance 
of  federally  connected  pupils  and  net  en- 
titlements under  Section  3  of  Public  Law  874 
for  the  applicant  districts  in  the  State  of 
California  compared  with  the  national  totals 
for  the  same  fiscal  years. 
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of  3(b)  entitlement  to  current  expense  or 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  P.L.  874  money  'This 
does  not  fully  demonstrate  the  crlticalness 
of  this  federal  assistance  because  other  dls- 
trlcts  which  might  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  the  selected  districts  in  the  table,  never- 
theless  receive  enough  entltiement  to  sle- 
nlflcantly  Increase  the  district  Income  on  a 
per  pupil  basis. 

Table  4  also  exhibits  the  crtttcalness  of 
aid  under  Public  Law  874  to  California 
school  districts.  The  table  lists  129  districts 
that  each  received  in  1967-68  in  excess  of 
$100,000  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
874.  The  largest  amount  ($5,923,194)  was 
received  by  the  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District.  See  page  8  for  Table  4. 

IV.   EPTECT  OF  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW 
874 

Table  5  exhibits  the  local  district  tax  rate 
increase  required  t»  replace  federal  financial 
assistance  under  Public  Law  874.  The  table 
assumes  that  the  present  level  of  educa- 
tional services  would  be  provided  and  tuat 
a  local  tax  would  be  levied  to  replace  the 
federal  assistance.  The  table  Includes  dis- 
tricts which  received  assistance  In  excess  of 
10  per  cent  of  their  total  current  expendl- 
tures  during  1967-68  from  Public  Law  874 
See  page  13. 

The  following  tabulation  Indicates  the  In- 
creases in  tax  rates  required  to  replace  such 
support: 

INCREASE  IN   LOCAL  TAX   RATE  REQUIRED   TO  REPLACE 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874 


'Sr^5ns=?ri?=r:=r.'iL'r:=^^^^^ 


Increase  In  tax 
rale  required 


Number  of  districts— 

To  replace  all  To  replace  3(b) 
entitlements       entitlements 


Fiscal  year 


Average  daily  attendance 


National  California 


Net  entitlements 


Percent 


National  California 


Percent 


1967-681.. 

1966-67 ::.:  ■ 

1965-66 

1964-65 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1961-62 : 

1960-61 


2.298.160 
2,114,273 
2,014,100 
1,903,355 
1.841.017 
1.754,269 
1,621,560 


403,166 
375,887 
354.063 
329, 523 
320,441 
316.992 
303. 328 
280,  796 


16.36 
16.75 
16.36 
16.84 
17.22 
17.29 
17.32 


$388,145,667 
349, 947. 872 
311.300,948 
284, 262. 603 
259,317,010 
232. 889, 656 
203,154,222 


174, 092, 122 
66,337,584 
61,999.788 
52.  768. 626 
49. 638. 925 
46. 386. 434 
42.439,009 
36, 085, 002 


17.09 
17.72 
16.95 
17.46 
17.89 
18.22 
17.76 


0  to  $0.20 

$021  to  $0.40. 
$0.41  to  $0.60. 
$0.61  to  $080. 
$081  to  $1.00. 
$1.01  to  $1.20. 
$1.21  to  $1.40. 
$1.41  to  $1.60. 
$1.61  to  $1.80.. 
$1.81  to  $2.00., 
$2.01  to  $2.20.. 
$2.20  to  $2.40.. 
Over  $2.40 

Total.... 


2 
7 
12 
6 
4 
6 
4 
4 

2  . 
1 


13" 


21 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
2 
5 


61 


'  National  totals  are  not  available  at  this  time. 


n.  NUMBER  OF  APPLICANT  DISTSICTS  AND  THE 
AVERACE  DAILY  ArTENDANCE  OF  ELIGIBLE 
PUPILS 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  there  are  446  applicant  districts 
that  have  received   entitlements    (In   1967- 
68)  located  In  47  of  the  state's  58  counties 
In  these  appUcant  districts  there  are  403  166 
units  of  average  daUy  attendance  of  pu'pUs 
enrolled    who   are    eligible    under    the    act- 
59,492  units  of  average  dally  attendance  are 
pupils    of    parents    who    reside    on    federal 
property  with  a  parent  employed  on  federal 
property;   343,674  are  pupils  whose  parents 
reside  on  federal  property  or  whose  parents 
work  on  federal  property.  In  these  applicant 
districts  there  are  a  total  of  3,646,736  units 
of  average  daUy  attendance  of  pupils  whose 
educational     program    is    affected    by    the 
financial    assistance   received    under  PubUc 
Law  874.  Thirty  Eight  per  cent   of  all  the 
districts  In  the  state  are  applicant  districts 
The  total  average  dally  attendance  of  these 
applicant  districts  constituted  74  per  cent  of 
the   total   average  dally  attendance  of  the 
state  for  the  1967-1968  school  year 


Table  2  Is  a  summary  by  ooimttes  of  the 
average  dally  attendance  reported  by  446  ap- 
plicant districts  under  Section  3  of  Public 
Law  874  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68.  The 
data  were  taken  from  the  financial  reports 
of  the  dUtricts  on  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education 
Form  RSF-3.  See  page  4  for  Table  2. 

m.    DEPENIWNCE   OF   CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS    UPON    PtTBLIC    LAW    874 

„3t^'o^J^°^  *  comparison  of  assistance 
under  Public  Law  874  and  the  total  current 
expense  in  selected  California  school  dls- 
trlcts  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68.  The  table 
shows  the  per  cent  of  current  expense  that 
was  provided  from  3(a)  entltiements.  3(b) 
entltiements,  and  total  entitiements  Ex- 
amination of  the  table  will  show  that  South 
Bay  Elementary  school  district  had  20  02 
per  cent  of  its  current  expense  from  3('b) 
entiOements  alone,  and  20.08  per  cent  of 
its  current  expense  from  the  total  entitle- 
ment. The  other  districts  had  percentages 
of  3(b)  entitiement  ranging  downward  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these  per  cents 
are  for  selected  districts  having  a  high  ratio 


valu^tfon*'*  '"""**'  ''*"''  »"  95  percent  of  actual  assessed 

Any  curtailment  at  aU  in  federal  financial 
assistance  to  other  applicant  districts  would 
have  a  lesser  effect  than  shown  In  Table  5 
but  the  effect  would  still  be  critical  because 
educational  services  In  the  district  would 
suffer. 

We  hope  that  this  information  wiU  be 
helpful  to  you  in  considering  the  extentlon  of 
PubUc  Law  874.  We  believe  that  the  data 
speak  for  themselves  and  will  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  California  school  districts  are 
critically  in  need  of  this  federal  financial 
assistance,  and  that  the  discontinuance  of 
even  the  3(b)  entiUements  will  Jeopardize 
the  educational  program  in  these  districts, 
affecting  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  California. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  In  respect  to  the 
federal  activities  being  carried  on  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  are  wholeheartedly  In  support  of 
the  obUgation  accepted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  support  under  Public 
Law  874.  We  desire  to  see  the  principlea 
thereli:  embodied  continued. 
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TABLE  5— LOCAL  DISTRICT  TAX  RATE  INCREASE  REQUIRED  TO  REPLACE  PUBLIC  LAW  874  FUNDS 

(Note:  This  table  includes  only  those  districts  for  which  the  Public  Law  874  entitlements,  during  1967-68,  were  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  their  total  current  expenses  for  such  year) 


Public  Law 
Public  Law    874  entJtle- 


County  and  district 


874  entitle- 
ment 
Current         (sec.  3) 
expense  total 


Alameda: 

Alameda  Unified  $8,223,659  $860,661 

Livermore  Valley  Unified 6,537,058  739,690 

Humboldt:  Klamath-Trinity  Unified 1,014,757  147,749 

Imperial: 

San  Pasqual  Valley  Unified 418,864  84  113 

Seeley  .     261,197  76,533 

lnyo:Round  Valley 120,933  13,890 

Kern: 

China  Lake  Joint 1,722.121  713,390 

Indian  Wells  Valley  Joint 884,375  108  342 

Muroc  Unified 2,519,124  993,762 

Kings: 

Central 989,928  473.371 

Lemoore 642,451  106,953 

LemooreHigh 1,170,700  142.051 

Lassen: 

Herlong, 226,796  88.618 

Janesville 101,591  16,112 

Lake 8,569  1,666 

LassenHigh. 839.245  103.769 

LongValley.  ...   37,463  6.528 

Los  Angeles:  Lancaster  3,585.370  442.952 

Marin:  Novato  Unified.     ..   6.804.940  869.955 

Mariposa:  Mariposa  County  Unified. 865.984  88.208 

Mendocino: 

Arena 165.346  25.6% 

Round  Valley  Unified 284.830  29.770 

Merced : 

Atwater 1,882,079  467,815 

Winton ..   485,221  53,059 

Monlerey: 

Monterey  Peninsula  Unified 12, 1 10. 188  2. 454.  556 

San  Antonio..       48.428  5,417 

Orange:  San  Joaquin. ...; 2,158,490  374.057 

Riverside:  Moreno  Valley  Unified 3,152.080  811,989 

Sacramento: 

CenterJoint 643,111  269,188 

Folsom  Cordova  Unified 6,745,984  989.981 

RioLinda ..  5,101.482  721,724 

San  Bernardino: 

Adelanto  . 911.288  496,984 

Barstow  Unified 7.702,745  946,980 

Morongo  Unified 2.565.326  378.823 

Wnghtwood  Joint 89,551  11,389 

San  Diego: 

Chula  Vista  City 7.644,837  858,402. 

Coronado  Unified 2,617,338  514,759 

Fallbrook 1.435,825  261,409 

Fallbrook  High 1,045.603  111,955 

Oceanside-Carlsbad  High 2.586.077  379.927 

Oceanside  Unified 4.650,741  979.383 

SouthBay 2,711.167  544,349 

VistaUnilied 4,490,058  517,279 

San  Luis  Obispo:  San  MIguelJoint  Unified 95,637  11,945 

Santa  Barbara: 

Casmalia 21,767  2,916 

Lorn poc  Unified 8,258.192  2.287.275 

Orcutt 2,175,777  240,574 

Solano: 

Armijo  Joint  High 2.211,865  279.528 

Crystal  Unified 568.247  87,645 

Fairfield 3.464,401  567.406 

Vacaville  Unified.   3,391,704  384,021 

Valleio  City  Unified 11,473,478  1.208,455 

Sonoma: 

Reservation 12,301  2,778 

Two  Rock  Unified 70,164  19,168 

Sutter:  Wheatland-EastNlcolausUnlf.ed 2.392,424  1,009,513 

Trinity:  Lewiston 66,463  13,195 

Tulare:  Three  Rivers  Unified 110,655  12,084 

Tuolumne:  Belleview 17,354  2,361 

Ventura: 

Hueneme 3,422.370  565,184 

Ocean  View 944,268  226,545 

Pleasant  Valley 2,629,191  286,967 


ment 

(sec.  3) 

(sec  3(b) 

only) 


$391,  582 

738, 745 

66.471 

25.518 

4.305 

11.390 

1,666 
107.786 
43,632 

8,334 
106,953 
49,116 

35,  558 

15,001 

1,666 

56,098 

6.528 

442. 952 

263. 837 

12.916 

5,417 
14. 964 

200.016 
53. 059 

871.845 

1,806 

44.309 

404. 026 

25. 280 
476.797 
721.724 

47.226 

601.392 

93.721 

6.945 

858, 402 

307,154 

81,951 

60, 432 

247,  506 

424,061 

542, 682 

517,279 

5,556 

2,916 
917.840 
240, 574 

277,602 
87,645 
565,739 
384,021 
909, 176 

1,111 
278 
45,206 
2,083 
1,528 
2,361 

355, 722 
36,807 
161,680 


Current 
district 
tax  rate 


Tax  rate  > 
increase  to 
replace  all 
Public  Law 
874  entitle- 
ment 


4. 4900 

4.  2080 
2. 8400 

2.  4820 
1.6820 
1.9641 

5.  5000 
2.  7660 
3. 1420 

1.2350 
1.5775 
1  6350 

1.5500 
1.4500 


3500 
5600 
3400 
0506 
9720 
8710 


1.5300 
2.5000 

2.  0000 
2.1000 

3.3700 
1.2900 

1.  4452 
1.8000 

1.0900 
3.1150 
1.8910 

1.6700 
4. 2880 
3.0010 
2. 0580 

1.8200 

2.  7220 
1.2120 

.9500 
1.3940 
1.2120 
1.7890 
3.0180 
1.6300 

1.7800 
2.6200 
2.6400 

1.8999 
1.5049 
1.4514 
2.9048 
4. 2631 

1.3500 
1.4300 
2.5000 
1.1200 
1.6165 
1.3200 

1.6890 
1.4500 
1.9620 


0. 9326 
1.2384 
1.1777 

.4025 
2.5719 
.3739 

52. 2376 

.7882 

3.1416 

10.  1484 
.8229 
.2520 

11.6364 
1.4203 
.6010 
.4768 
.4002 
.6820 

1  2486 
.4119 

.4543 
.4831 

2  6293 
1.4823 

2.5152 
.2522 
.4373 

3. 1951 

9.  0853 
1.3469 
1.4520 

5.2218 

1.0819 

.7810 

.2135 

.5607 
1.7560 
.5587 
.1487 
.3411 
.5587 
1.8737 
1.0328 
.3105 

1.0212 

3.7286 

.7467 

.4976 
1.0218 
1.5529 

.9479 
1.3161 

256.5096 

.7551 

3.6369 

1.  0529 

.1697 

.2252 

1.7000 
.8818 
.5045 


'•  Tax  rate  increases  based  on  95  percent  of  assessed  valuation. 


Tax  rate ' 
increase  to 
replace 
sec.  3(b) 
entitle- 
ment 


0. 4243 
1.2368 
.5298 

.1221 
.1446 
.3304 

.1219 
.7841 
.1379 

.1786 
.8229 
.0871 

4. 6691 
1.3224 
.6010 
.2577 
.4002 
.6820 
.3786 
.0603 

.0957 
.2428 

1.1218 
1.4823 

.8933 

.0840 

0518 

1.5898 

.8532 

.6487 

1.  4520 

.4962 
.6871 
.1932 
.1302 

.5607 

1.0478 

.1751 

.0803 

.2222 

.1751 

1.8737 

1.0328 

.1444 

1.0212 

1.4%2 

.7467 

.4942 

1.0218 

1.5483 

.9479 

.9  02 

102. 5854 
0109 
.1628 
.1662 
.0214 
.2252 

1.0699 
.1432 
.2842 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning  busi- 
ness has  not  been  concluded.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Lmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
267, H.R.  12167. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
121671  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purjxxses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  yield,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  may  do  .so  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  I  shoLild  like  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1970.  as  ini- 
tially submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1969.  by  President  Johnson, 
called  for  authorizations  of  $2,037,500,000 
for  'Operating  expenses"  and  8481,102.- 
000  for  "Plant  and  capital  equipment." 
making  a  total  requested  authorization 
of  $2,518,602,000. 

Concurrent  with  the  submission  of  a 
revised  budget  request  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration, the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  April  15,  1969,  submitted  a 
revised  authorization  request  which  in- 
cluded $1,963,800,000  for  'Operating  ex- 
penses" and  $484,252,000  for  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment,"  for  a  total  revised 
authorization  request  of  $2,448,052,000. 

While  the  submission  of  a  revised 
budget  reflecting  the  views  of  the  new 
administration  delayed  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee somewhat  in  reporting  the  AEC 
fiscal  1970  authorization  bill,  the  addi- 
tional time  period  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  an  opportunity  to  conduct  an 
exceedingly  thorough  review  of  the 
budget. 

The  bill  before  us  is  the  product  of  our 
efforts.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  and  prudent 
measure.  It  is  also  a  stringent  measure. 
The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  AEC  in  the  total  amount  of  $2,- 
454,284,000  for  fiscal  1970,  including  an 
increase  in  a  prior  year  authorization.  In 
the  last  6  fiscal  years  only  one  other  AEC 
authorization  bill  included  a  smaller  sum 
than  contained  in  the  pending  bill.  In 
other  words,  except  for  the  authorization 
bill  reported  by  the  Joint  Committee  for 
fiscal  1967,  the  recommended  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1970  is  the  most  austere  of 
all  the  AEC  authorization  measures  re- 
ported by  the  committee  in  the  years 
since  fiscal  year  1965. 

In  comparison  to  the  AEC's  fiscal  1969 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  so  do- 
ing the  committee  has  realined  AEC's 
request  to  some  extent  to  provide  for 
a  higher  level  of  effort  on  several  of  the 
Commission's  high-priority  programs. 
The  net  effect  is  a  recommended  author- 
ization of  $2,454,284,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  a  sum  about  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent more  than  the  amount  requested  in 
the  Nixon  budget. 

I  point  out  at  this  point  that  the  larg- 
est increase,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  falls  in  the  category  under  the  tab- 
ulation that  I  have  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  under  civilian  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions.  This  is  the  Plow- 
share program,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
zenith  of  our  peaceful  atom  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  we  are 
asking  for  is  approximately  $64  million 
less  than  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  submitted  on  January  15  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  my  own  in- 
vestigation and  study  have  revealed,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  controversy  over 
the  bill.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has 
some  points  to  raise.  The  pending  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  without  any  dissent.  It 
was  passed  by  the  other  body  on  June  24 
by  a  landslide  margin — 406  to  3.  The  68- 
page  committee  report  spells  out  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  AEC's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1970  program  as  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee.  Therefore,  unless  my 
colleagues  have  any  questions  about  the 
bill  or  the  committee  report  thereon.  I 
shall  dispense  with  further  explanation 
of  the  bill's  provisions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  commit- 
tee report — No.  91-244 — showing  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

SECTION   101 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
ill  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  for  "Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment." 

Section  101(a)  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  "Operat- 
ing expenses."  The  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion request  under  this  heading  was  pre- 
.sented  to  the  committee  in  terms  of  costs 
to  be  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1970,  ad- 
justed in  total  to  the  obligations  to  be  in- 
curred during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  is  authorizing  a  total  of 
Si. 973,282,000  for  "Operating  expenses,"  not 
to  exceed  $121  million  in  op>erating  costs  for 
the  high-energy  physics  program  category. 
It  is  the  committee's  Intent  that  the  amount 
specified  for  any  program  or  category  shall 
be  exceeded  only  in  accordance  with  specific 
:irrangements  which  have  been  developed 
between  the  Commission  and  the  committee. 
These  arrangements  include  provision  for 
periodic  reporting  to  the  committee  of 
changes  In  estimates  of  authorized  programs. 
These  informal  procedures,  embodied  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  commit- 
tee, have  operated  efficiently.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  legislative  measures  or 
other  formal  devices  that  would  impose  legal 
limitations  upon  the  reprogramlng  of  Com- 
mission funds  are  not  necessary  at  this  time. 


It  is  the  committee's  intent  that  the  proce- 
dures specified  In  this  exchange  of  corre- 
sfKtndence  shall  remain  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1970. 

It  Is  intended  that  costs  Incurred  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  In  this  act 
shall  be  generally  in  accordance  with  the 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  submitted  by 
the  AEC  and  other  background  and  explana- 
tory materials  furnished  by  the  Commission 
in  Justification  of  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1970 
authorization  bill. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment  obligations 
are  provided  in  two  sections  of  the  bill.  Un- 
der section  lOl(b)^.  an  authorization  Is  pro- 
vided for  new  construction  projects  and 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion. This  authorization,  together  with  the 
change  In  a  prior-year  project  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  in  section  105,  discussed 
below,  comprise  the  total  authorization  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  provided  for 
In  this  bill.  The  AECs  request  for  author- 
ization for  these  purposes  was  presented  on 
the  basis  of  new  obligational  authority  re- 
quired. New  construction  projects  authorized 
under  subsections  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion  101(b)    of  the   bill   total   $90,810,000. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  projects  under  this 
authorization  be  related,  as  In  previous  years, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  and  other  background  and 
explanatory  materials  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Justification  of  the  AEC  author- 
ization bill.  It  is  not  intended  to  prevent 
technical  and  engineering  changes  which  are 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  Com- 
mission consistent  with  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  project  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  section  101(b)  (9),  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  for  capital  equipment 
not  related  to  construction  In  the  amount  of 
$172,525,000.  This  equipment  is  necessary  to 
replace  obsolete  or  wornout  equipment  at 
AEC  installations.  Additional  equipment  1-s 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  expending  pro- 
grams and  changing  technology.  Examples 
of  typical  equipment  Include  machine  tools, 
computers,  and  office  equipment.  The  com- 
mittee expects  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
Commission  at  least  semiannually  on  obliga- 
tions incurred  pursuant  to  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

SECTION    102 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  limitations 
similar  to  those  in  prior  authorization  acts. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  projects  set  forth 
In  certain  subsections  of  section  101  only  if 
the  current  estimated  cost  of  the  project  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  25  percent  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  that  project  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  similar  limita- 
tions for  the  project  In  other  subsections  of 
section  101,  except  that  the  Increase  may  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
shown  In  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  limitations  on 
general  plant  projects  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion 101  (b)  (8) .  whereby  the  Commission  may 
start  such  projects  only  If  the  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  project  does  not  exceed 
$500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  included  in  such 
project  does  not  exceed  $100,000:  provided 
that  the  building  cost  limitation  may  be  ex- 
ceeded if  the  Commission  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  Additionally,  section  102(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  total  cost  of  all  general  plant 
projects  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  subsection  101(b)(8)  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

Under  arrangements  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Commission  and  the  committee,  the 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  concerning 
the  use  of  general  plant  project  funds,  and 
such  report  shall  identify  each  project  for 


which  the  proposed  new  authority  has  been 
utilized. 

SECTION    103 

Section  103  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  undertake  engineering  design 
(titles  I  and  II)  on  construction  projects 
which  have  been  included  In  a  proposed  au- 
thorization bin  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  understood  that 
this  work  would  be  undertaken  on  projects 
which  the  Commission  deems  are  of  such 
urgency  that  physical  construction  should 
be  Initiated  as  soon  as  appropriations  for  the 
project  have  been  approved. 

SECTION    104 

Section  104  of  the  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  amounts  between 
the  "Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  appropriation  as  pro- 
vided In  the  appropriation  acts.  The  AEC 
appropriation  acts  have.  In  past  years,  pro- 
vided that  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
appropriations  for  "Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment"  could  be 
transferred  between  such  appropriations, 
provided,  however,  that  neither  appropria- 
tion could  be  Increased  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent by  any  such  transfer.  It  Is  understood 
that  any  such  transfer  shall  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

SECTION    105 

Section  105  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
101(b)(4)  of  Public  Law  90-56,  the  AECs 
authorization  act  for  fiscal  year  1968,  by  In- 
creasing by  $217,667,000  the  authorization 
for  project  68-4-f,  200  Bev  accelerator. 

SECTION    106 

Section  106  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  the  project  definition 
phase  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  program  In  accordance  with 
criteria  formerly  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  program  is  to  be  conducted  under 
cooperative  arrangements  with  reactor  man- 
ufacturers and  others  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Authorization 
of  $7  million  In  appropriations  for  the  proj- 
ect definition  phase  is  included  in  section 
101. 

SECTION    lOT 

Section  107  of  the  bill  permits  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  appoint  persons  as 
employees  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364  Such 
positions  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  determining  the  number  of  employees 
under  subsection  (a)  or  vacancies  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  that  section. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  his 
very  effective  summary  analysis  of  the 
Atomic  ESiergy  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1970  authorizat'on  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
measure  has  received  a  very  searching 
examination  by  the  Joint  Committee.  Ev- 
ery effort  has  been  made  to  assure  the 
maximum  national  benefit  for  each  dol- 
lar included  in  the  authorization.  As  a 
result  this  bill  calls  for  approximately 
$164  million  less  than  last  year's  author- 
ization— this  notwithstanding  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  year's  bill  of  S217  million  to 
completely  authorize  construction  of  the 
200  Bev  national  accelerator  at  Weston. 
111.  Thus  the  total  fiscal  year  1970  au- 
thorization bill  reflects  an  overall  de- 
crease of  about  6.2  percent  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  authorization  despite  the 
obvious  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 
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Reference  to  the  tables  on  pages  3  and 
4  of  the  committee  report  will  reveal  sev- 
eral places  where  the  committee  has 
made  recommended  adjustments  to  the 
requests  of  the  AEC.  There  have  been 
some  increases  and  some  decreases.  The 
largest  recommended  increase — $10.5 
million— is  for  the  Plowshare  program  to 
develop  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. The  committee  believes  that  the 
state  of  development  of  domestic  appli- 
cations and  the  national  commitment 
under  article  V  of  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  require  that  we  proceed  more 
dUigently  with  development  at  this  tech- 
nology. 

Another  major  addition  Is  the  $4,000.- 
000  increase  for  the  naval  propulsion 
program  to  restore  the  administration's 
reduction  of  funds  for  development  work 
on  improved  nuclear  submarine  propul- 
sion plants.  Soviet  advances  in  subma- 
rine technology,  as  set  forth  on  page  12 
of  the  committee  report,  indicate  the  ur- 
gent need  to  proceed  with  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  pay  specific 
attention  to  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  our  submarine  fleet  be- 
cause.-ha  my  opinion,  that  has  been  a 
major  deterrent  to  war,  considering  al- 
most any  factor  of  our  defense. 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  noting 
two  other  increases  by  the  committee.  I 
refer  to  the  restoration  of  $750,000  for 
the  food  irradiation  program  mentioned 
on  page  40.  and  the  addition  of  $800,000 
for  development  of  an  implantable  radio- 
isotope heat  source  power  converter  to 
drive  a  heart  pump.  The  latter  action  is 
discussed  on  page  41.  These  two  projects 
exemplify  the  remarkable  benefits  that 
can  be  realized  from  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy. 

As  noted  by  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman,  the  net  effect  of  these  and 
other  recommended  changes  in  the 
budget  is  that  the  reported  biU  exceeds 
by  $6.2  million — or  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent—the amount  requested  for  authori- 
zation in  the  budget  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  committee's  action  on  one  other 
AEC  program  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. The  committee  has  recommended 
authorization  of  the  full  amount  re- 
quested—$828,300.000— for  the  weapons 
program.  As  the  committee  report  points 
out  at  page  10.  this  portion  of  the  au- 
thorization includes  $135  million  for  re- 
search, development  and  testing  of  ABM 
components.  Let  me  emphasize  that  no 
part  of  this  budget  is  to  provide  for  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system.  Accord- 
ingly, the  moneys  to  be  authorized 
through  this  legislation  will  be  utilized 
and  are  required  regardless  of  the  deci- 
sion made  in  this  fiscal  year  as  to  de- 
ployment schedule  for  the  Safeguard 
system.  The  bill  simply  provides  for  re- 
search only,  nothing  for  the  deplovment 
or  installation  of  Safeguard  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  this  bill  was  voted  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
without  any  dissent,  and  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin on  June  24. 

Mr  President,  while  I  want  to  give  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  full  credit 
for  the  remarkable  work  it  has  done  in 


the  field  of  control  of  radiation— In  fact 
over  the  years  there  has  been  no  fatality 
or  serious  injury  from  any  licensed  re- 
actor in  this  country— I  would  not  want 
the  Commission  to  think  that  I  approve 
of  absolutely  everything  it  does  or  falls 
to  do. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mission consider  some  improvement  in 
its  public  relations  system.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  done  a  commendable  job  of  cir- 
culating   and    distributing    information 
among   the  members   of   the  scientific 
community.  Still,  many  of  the  200  mil- 
lion Americans  are  restive  about  the  con- 
struction   of    atomic    powerplants    and 
should  be  better  informed  than  they  are 
today.  I  hope  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission will  make  an  effort  to  see  to  it 
that  not  only  the  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  but  also  the  rest  of  the 
200  million  Americans  receive  accurate, 
complete   information   about    the   work 
being  done  by  the  Commission,  partic- 
ularly that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
construction  of  atomic  powerplants 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  delete  $35,585,000 
from  S.  2416.  the  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  but 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  1.  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  delete 
■Sl.973.282,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$1.937,397,000." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
.-^ence  my  amendment  would  de'ete  fimds 
that  were  included  in  the  bill  above  and 
beyond  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  certain  categories.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  force  specific  cuts  in 
th  s  or  that  item.  If  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  wished  to  spend  more  than 
they  had  originally  requested  on  a  par- 
ticular item  my  amendment  would  not 
prevent  them  from  reprograminc  the 
funds.  My  amendment  would  merely 
make  a  cut  in  the  overall  appropriation 
for  operating  expenses — a  cut  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy's  increases  above  the 
administration's  budget  request  in  n*ne 
areas. 

I  introduce  this  amendment  because 
I  feel  vei-y.  very  strongly  that  we  m  st 
exercise  stringent  budget  controls  at  a 
time  when  inflationary  pressurrs  fueled 
by  excessive  Federal  spending  are  clearly 
getting  out  of  hand.  It  is  true  that  the 
amount  that  would  be  deleted  by  my 
amendment  is  relatively  small,  but  the 
principle  involved  is  very  large.  Just  1 
week  ago  today  we  passed  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  that  placed  a  ceiling 
on  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  1970— 
a  ceding  that  would  force  a  cut  in  con- 
trollable expenditures  of  $1.9  billion  un- 
der the  administration's  budget  request. 
Yet  here  today  we  are  proposing  '.o  in- 
crease    spending     on     atomic     energy 
above  and  beyond  what  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  and  apparently   is 
planning   to   spend.    In   my   estimation 
that  is  not  responsible  decisionmaking. 
It  is  true  that,  because  cuts  in  some 


operating  categories  offset  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  increases  made  bv  the 
committee,  overall  spending  on  operat- 
ing expenses  under  this  authorization  bill 
would  exceed  the  administration's  budget 
request  by  only  $9,482,000. 

As  the  able  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  has  stated,  this  is  a  small  per. 
centage  of  the  total  amount.  I  think  he 
said  It  was  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  But  at 
a  time  when  we  can  reduce  the  adminis- 
tration's request  by  $26,403,000  simply  bv 
holding  specific  items  at  the  budget  level 
it  seems  foolish  to  give  President  Nixon 
more  than  he  asked  for  in  these  specific 
Items. 

At  this  point  let  me  discuss  some  of 
the  specific  areas  in  which  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  provide  amounts  above 
and  beyond  what  the  administration  has 
asked  for. 

First,  the  committee  would  provide  S4 
million  gver  the  amount  included  in  the 
President's  budget  request  for  naval 
nuclear  propulsion.  These  funds  would 
be  used  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  its  advanced  development  pro- 
gram for  nuclear  propulsion  reactors  In 
making  this  increase,  the  committee 
charges  the  administration  with  an 
"apparent  lack  of  recognition  of  the  sig- 
nificant progress  the  Soviets  are  making 
in  submarine  development  and  con- 
struction." 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  accused  of  many  wrongs 
by  its  detractors  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
hear  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  our  defense  posture  vis-a- 
vis the  Russians.  In  fact,  the  criticism  I 
have  read  seems  to  lean  in  the  other 
direction — that  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
Laird  and  others  are  overstating  Soviet 
capabilities  and  plans  in  order  to  gain 
congressional  approval  of  certain  pro- 
grams. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  those  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  and  our  ability 
to  meet  its  threat  that  nothing  in  my 
amendment  would  prevent  reprogram- 
ing  some  of  the  funds  provided  for— say, 
nuclear  propulsion  in  outer  space  or 
additional  work  in  nuclear  submarine 
propulsion— if.  indeed,  the  administra- 
tion has  underestimated  the  needs  in 
this  area. 

I  now  move  on  to  the  next  item,  which 
happens  to  be  the  space  nuclear  propul- 
sion program  I  just  mentioned.  The  com- 
mittee admits  that  planners  are  "havlns 
a  seemingly  difficult  time  determinlni? 
what  the  post-Apollo  program  in  space 
should  be."  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
provide  $2  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest  for   nuclear   rocket   development 
that  can  be  utilized  only  in  a  post-ApoIIo 
program  that,  by  the  committee's  ad- 
mission, has  not  been  determined.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  budget  barrel  in  programs  meant  to 
bring  education,  health,  and  social  serv- 
ices to  our  citizens  this  Senator  believes 
it  is  a  mistake  to  spend  more  money  on 
outer    space    than    the    administration 
thinks  we  should  spend.  Let  us  keep  an 
eye  on  oiu-  overall  priorities.  Our  prob- 
lems here  on  earth  are  more  immediate. 
The  committee  would  provide  the  AEC 
with  87,300,000  over  the  budget  request 
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for  civilian  power  reactors  and  $3  million 
in  additional  funding  for  cooperatve 
power.  This  is  a  very  technical  area — one 
in  which  I  would  not  presume  to  match 
my  expertise  with  that  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  at  a 
time  of  budget  aches  and  pains  we  could 
ask  the  private  sector  to  do  a  little  more 
and  the  Government  to  do  a  little  less. 
After  ail.  this  very  private  sector  has  a 
L;reat  deal  to  gain  from  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  exploring  nu- 
clear power.  The  reactor  development 
they  are  now  pursuing  with  Federal  help 
•should  bring  substantial  monetary  re- 
wards when  sufficient  progress  is  made  to 
permit  private  industry  to  sell  nuclear 
power  to  the  public. 

The  next  major  item  is  $1,550,000  for 
isotopes  development.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease would  restore  the  program  on  low 
dose  radiation  preservation  of  food.  The 
remainder  would  be  to  initiate  a  program 
on  the  development  of  a  heart  pump  heat 
source  power  converter. 

Apparently  the  administration  was  not 
as  concerned  as  the  committee  is  about 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  re- 
jection of  the  Army's  ham  petition  and 
its  subsequent  revocation  of  the  irra- 
diated bacon  regulation.  Although  this 
.subject  cannot  be  called  distasteful  I 
would  far  rather  see  these  funds  for 
radiation  preservation  of  food  diverted 
into  programs  to  feed  the  hungry  rather 
than  spent  on  the  studies  on  finfish, 
bananas,  strawberries,  and  papayas 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

I  would  hope  that  the  American  Heart 
.Association  or  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute could  fund  research  on  a  radioiso- 
tope powered  heart  if  the  development 
of  such  a  device  has  the  high  urgency 
suggested  by  the  committee's  report. 

Again  I  would  stress  to  those  who  feel 
this  work  simply  must  be  done  under 
AEC  sponsorship  in  fiscal  1970 — the 
Budget  Bureau's  position  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — that  these  funds  could 
be  reprogramed  regardless  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  would  add  $10,500,000 
to  the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  civilian  applications  of 
nuclear  explosives — Plowshare.  This  is 
almost  twice  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Nixon.  These  funds  would  be 
used  to  further  nuclear  excavation  pro- 
grams, including  the  interoceanic  canal 
study  and  an  underground  engineering 
device  test  at  the  Nevada  test  site.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  proceed  very 
cautiously  in  this  program.  A  ntimber  of 
my  constituents  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  possible  effects  of  this  program 
on  earthquake  activity.  These  fears  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  answered  to  my 
complete  satisfaction.  In  fact  I  believe 
that  a  number  of  reputable  scientists 
have  expressed  knowledgeable  concern 
regarding  this  problem. 

The  final  large  increase  of  $6,735,000 
apparently  reflects  committee  recom- 
mendations for  increases  I  have  already 
discussed  which  will  require  prefinanc- 
ing for  fiscal  1971.  The  argument  against 
this  increase  would,  consequently  be 
quite  similar  to  the  points  I  have  made 
regarding  these  other  increases  earlier  in 
my  statement. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  my  amendment 
would  not  force  abandonment  of  all  the 
increases  I  have  discussed  on  this  floor 
today.  But  by  cutting  the  overall  funding 
for  operating  expenses  it  would  hold 
Federal  spending  in  this  area  at  levels 
that  were  consistent  with  our  action  of 
last  week  when  we  put  a  celling  on  con- 
trollable expenditures  for  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  urging  that  we  hold  down 
authorizations  in  this  bill  at  least  to  the 
budget  ceiling. 

Last  week  I  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  expenditure  ceiling  approved  by 
Congress  was  chock-full  of  loopholes, 
and  I  stated  then  that  we  would  have  to 
be  very  careful  or  we  would  end  up  with 
even  more  expenditures  than  are  set  out 
in  the  budget. 

If  we  approve  this  increased  spending 
it  automatically  raises  that  ceiling  by 
whatever  increase  is  approved  here  to- 
day. This  was  an  automatic  process  of 
raising  the  budget  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government.  I  think  Congress 
must  discipline  its  own  actions,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  holding  down  these  ex- 
penditures to  the  budget  level. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  ac- 
knowledged in  his  address  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  here  is  of  a  technical  nature 
in  which  and  with  which  he  does  not  lay 
claim  to  knowledge  equal  to  that  of  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee.  Yet  the 
Senator  proceeds  to  question  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  in  four  vei-y  im- 
portant, although  technical,  areas. 

The  judgment  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  over  the  years  has 
pointed  the  way  to  nuclear  development, 
both  for  peacetime  uses  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  submarine 
fieet.  Indeed,  except  for  the  insistence 
and  persistence  of  Congress,  the  United 
States  would  not  today  occupy  the  pre- 
eminent role  it  enjoys  in  naval  nuclear 
development,  medicinal  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  of  industrial  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. I  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  the  record 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy is  one  in  which  the  members  of 
that  committee  take  pride,  and  I  believe 
justifiably. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  some 
impromptu  remarks  about  the  fields  to 
which  the  Senator  addresses  his  remarks 
and  which  his  amendment  would  affect. 
I  woilld  like  to  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  the  Senator  dealt  with  them. 

He  refers  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  nuclear 
reactors  for  naval  uses  as  "foolish." 
There  were  those  who  so  characterized 
the  recommendation  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee v.'hen  it  insisted  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  submarine,  and 
when  it.  indeed,  recommended  increases 
over  the  budget  in  previous  years  and 
insisted  upon  vigorous  development  of  a 
nuclear  submarine  fleet. 


The  able  Senator  raises  some  question, 
and  an  interesting  one.  about  the  suf- 
ficiency of  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet 
and  the  proficiency  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  now.  Without  wishing  to  get 
into  a  collateral  controversial  issue,  I 
respectfull  suggest,  incidentally,  that  it 
is  the  existence  of  our  nuclear  fleet  with 
the  Polaris  missiles  that  constitutes  our 
most  credible  deterrent,  our  greatest  de- 
terrent influence  against  a  nuclear  war. 
I  shall  not  have  time  to  go  into  detail  on 
this,  as  the  Senator  did  not,  but  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  further  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactors  for  use  in  sur- 
face vessels  may  hold  high  promise  for 
U.S.  commerce  on  a  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet,  £is  well  as  the  most  economic 
means  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  deterent. 

The  strategic  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  war  has  been  postu- 
lated on  the  theory  and  tactic  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war  is  to 
have  the  power  to  retaliate  with  un- 
exceptable  damage  upon  any  potential 
enemy  who  might  consider  attacking  the 
United  States.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
a  field  which  can  be  dismissed  as  "fool- 
ish." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Senator  did  not. 
at  any  time,  call  this  appropriation  fool- 
ish. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  specifically  in- 
dicated that  I  think  there  is  a  great  merit 
in  this  particular  item  in  the  appropria- 
tion and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  reprogram  still  further  some  of 
the  areas  in  the  budget  to  cover  the  item, 
if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  felt 
that  it  was  appropriate  and  desirable  to 
do  so. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  is  making  a 
very  reasoned  and  sensible  reply,  but  I 
want  to  sa^  that  I  did  not  in  any  way 
categorize  that  particular  action  by  the 
committee  as  being  foolish.  I  think  it  was 
not  foolish.  It  is  quite  understandable, 
there  is  great  merit  behind  it,  but  I  would 
disagree  with  the  contention  it  is  foolish. 
I  would  stand  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  administration  on  this  particular 
variant,  but  again.  I  want  to  say,  I  did 
not  call  it  foolish. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  accept  the 
Senator's  amending  his  remarks.  If  I 
misunderstood  him,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  make  the  correction.  I  happened  to 
be  presiding  at  the  time  and  was  struck 
by  the  Senator's  use  of  the  word,  or  I 
thought  he  used  that  word.  If  I  have 
interpreted  it  as  in  some  inapplicable 
way,  I  apologize  and  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation  of  it.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  does  not  think  it  is  foolish. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  second  point 
raised  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  I  am  more  tempted 
to  agree.  I  refer  to  the  comparatively 
small  increase  which  th^ommittee  has 
recommended  for  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  rocket  for  possible  use  In  space 
exploration  and  development  programs. 
I  have  had  serious  question,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  had  for  some  time,  about  the 
magnitude  of  expenditures  in  our  space 
program.  Needless  to  say,  it  deals  with 
a  potential  which  none  of  us  can  accu- 
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rately  measure.  I  am  not  even  sure  that 
we  can  dream  with  very  much  prescience 
in  this  field.  Like  the  Senator,  I  am  in- 
clined more  toward  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems on  earth  than  upon  exploration  of 
Mars.  Yet.  if  our  country  is  to  persist  in 
this  program,  it  surely  should  do  so  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  potenUaUties 
of  nuclear  energy. 

I  have  long  felt,  as  a  layman  who  has 
done  perhaps  a  little  more  than  the  av- 
erage amount  of  reading  and  study  in 
this  field,  that  if  our  country  is  really  to 
possess  space  with  maneuverabUity  it 
will  need  to  do  so  with  fuel  other  than 
chemical. 

This  leads  one  into  a  field  that  is  be- 
yond my  competence.  Yet  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with,  study,  and  lis- 
ten to  men  whose  competence  in  this 
field  I  respect,  and  they  have  convinced 
me  that  there  is  great  promise  in  the 
development  of  a  small  nuclear  engine 
for  rocket  propulsion  whose  energy  could 
be  contained,  released,  degraded,  re- 
strained, controlled,  stepped  up,  stepped 
down,  with  greater  efficiency  and  greater 
economy  and  greater  safety  than  is  the 
case  with  the  burning  of  chemical  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  Government  is  to 
persist  in  an  expansive  and  expensive, 
ambitious  program  of  exploration  and 
development  of  space  techonology,  surely 
a  nuclear  rocket  propulsion  engine  or 
reactor  should  be  explored. 

Therefore,  though  tempted  to  agree 
with  the  overall  sentiment  of  the  Sena- 
tor in  this  regard,  I  feel  that,  on  balance, 
since  neither  he  nor  others  have  been 
able  materially  to  dent  the  volume  of 
expenditure  in  the  space  program,  per- 
haps it  is  wise  to  proceed  with  more  rapid 
development  of  a  nuclear  reactor  for  this 
purpose. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  point,  civilian 
reactor  development.  In  tlij|.fleld  I  think 
perhaps  I  do  have  some  f^re  knowl- 
edge— at  least  some  more--tlBn  in  the 
field  I  have  just  discussed.  Thimble  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  desire  of  grSter  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  privateaidus- 
try  in  the  development  of  nuclear  p§Ker 
technology.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  s_ 
ject  that  has  been  discussed  for  a  lorio, 
long  time.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  ve^ 
long  and  historic  legislative  battle  in 
1954,  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
Giore-Holifield  bill,  which  laid  down  the 
pattern  and  charted  the  course  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactors  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
then— and  I  think  history  has  borne  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision— that  this 
program  should  be  developed  in  partner- 
ship between  the  Government  and  the 
private  power  industry;  that  the  Govern- 
ment's part  should  be  primarily  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nology. This  is  an  enormously  costly 
area,  so  costly  as  to  be  beyond  the  eco- 
nomic and  business  grasp  of  a  private 
power  company.  It  involves  such  enor- 
mous expenditure  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, in  controlling  error,  and  in 
the  building  of  one  phase  of  a  reactor 
to  be  foUowed  by  the  second,  third' 
fourth  phase,  before  it  becomes  economic 
to  generate  electricity  by  that 
technology. 
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Because  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
United  States  in  this  field,  led,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  competency  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  its  staff,  the 
United  States  stands  preeminent  in  the 
world  in  the  development,  use.  and  sale 
of  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  difHcult  to 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  this 
program.  I  say  that  because,  as  we  look 
into  the  future,  we  see  that  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  new  power  gen- 
eration facilities  are  to  be  nuclear.  Elec- 
tricity is  the  lifeblood  of  modern  in- 
dustiy.  It  is  the  key  not  only  to  efficient 
economic,  industrial  production,  but  also 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
American  home  life.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  our  lead  and  improve  our 
technology  in  the  field  of  generation  of 
electricity  by  nuclear  reactors. 

There   is   a   very   promising  concept 
under  development  called  the  molten  salt 
reactor.  No  guarantee  can  be  given  that 
it  will  result  in  the  more  economic  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  but  the  promise  is 
high,  and  for  the  second  year  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  asked  for  more 
fimds  than  either  the  Budget  Bureau  or 
the  Joint  Committee  has  recommended. 
The  Senator  refers  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau estimate.  I  suggest  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  itself,  the  techni- 
cians, the  directors  of  the  national  nu- 
clear laboratories,  have  far  greater  com- 
petence in   this  field   than   either  the 
Budget  Bureau  or  the  Joint  Committee- 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
quested far  more  than  the  committee  has 
approved  or  recommended.  Indeed,  it  did 
so  last  year.  It  feels  that  it  is  urgent  to 
develop  further  and  keep  on  schedule 
technology  and  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  very  promising  concept. 

I  will  not  go  further,  because  one  can 
speak  all  afternoon  on  the  importance  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  relative  role  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise. 

We  have  had  a  partnership  that  has 
worked  well.  Like  the  Senator.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  private  sector  enter  into 
it  more  vigorously.  But  our  experience 
has  been  that  the  private  companies  have 
<»nly  utUized.  and  indications  are  that 
uifcsLcan  only,  with  due  regard  for  the 
economy  of  their  operations,  utilize  reac- 
tor technology  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  <5pvemment  programs.  This  is  a 
proper  rdte  for  the  Government,  and  I 
suggest  thkt  we  have  not  made  an  in- 
ordinate r^ommendation;  it  is  a  very 
moderate  re^pmmendation. 

The  SenatoV  next  refers  to  the  devel- 
opment of  isotopes,  the  heart  pump  pro- 
gram, food  irradiation,  and  the  Opera- 
tion Plowshare  activities.  These,  too  Mr 
President,     represent     domestic     uses 
peacetime  uses,  of  nuclear  energy. 

It  is  the  high  promise  of  peacetime 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  that  has  sustained 
the  hopes  of  many  people  for  an  im- 
provement of  our  way  of  life  our  tech- 
nology, and  our  industry,  and  the  hope 
of  bemg  able  to  feed  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple of  the  future.  With  starvation  in  the 
world  at  the  intolerable  level  we  hear 
about  daily,  we  must  but  look  with  alarm 
at  the  amount  of  food  that  daily  and 
hourly  goes  to  waste  through  plain  de- 
terioration and  lack  of  preservation  Ir- 


radiation holds  high  promise  for  pres- 
ervation of  food  economically,  efficiently 
and  safely.  It  surely  ought  to  be 
developed. 

It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  justify  $l  bil- 
lion for  military  uses  than  $1  million  for 
domestic  uses;  yet  I  think,  Mr.  President 
in  the  long  run  the  development  of  the 
peacetime  uses,  the  civilian  uses,  of  nu- 
clear energy  may  hold  the  greater  hope 
and  promise.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
as  has  the  House  of  Representatives,  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the 
committee. 

What  is  sacrosanct  about  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget' 
I  dare  say  that  the  Joint  Committee  has 
more  experience  with  and  more  knowl- 
edge  of  this  field  of  activity  than  the 
entire  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  stated.  He  is  a  long- 
time and  faithful  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
studious  member. 

I  daresay,  Mr.  President,  that  of  all 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  while  it 
may  be  matehed  by  other  committees  in 
efficiency  and  conscientiousness,  and  in 
the  studious  way  that  it  arrives  at  its 
conclusions,  will  not  be  surpassed  in  tho.se 
respects  by  any  committee. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  this  analysis 
on  pages  3  and  4.  they  can  perceive  at  a 
glance  the  meticulous  care  that  was 
taken  by  the  committee  in  analyzing 
each  and  every  line  item,  in  order  to 
reach  a  conclusion. 

One  objection  I  have  to  the  amend- 
ment originally  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  is  the  fact  that  he  ac- 
cepts all  the  cuts  that  were  made  by  the 
committee,  and  then  lumps  together  all 
the  increases  or  realinements  that  were 
made  by  the  committee,  and  adds  the  two 
figures  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  the 
deletion  that  he  would  make  from  this 
authorization  bill. 

I  think  that  is  most  unfair  to  the  com- 
mittee, because,  after  all,  when  a  com- 
mittee works  day  in  and  day  out  on  a 
bill,  as  this  committee  has  worked  on 
this  bill,  and  a  Senator,  in  proposing  an 
amendment,  says: 

We  will  take  advantage  of  everything  you 
cut,  but  where  you  add  a  little  bit.  after  vou 
had  made  severe  cuts,  we  will  take  advantage 
of  that  also,  and  offer  an  amendmeot  to  de- 
lete that  amount  as  well. 

In  the  long  run  the  result  will  be  that 
no  committee  is  ever  going  to  cut  any- 
thing. If  that  is  to  be  the  system  around 
here,  no  committee  will  ever  be  careful 
about  cutting  out  anything,  because  after 
all.  if  the  cuts  are  to  be  accepted  and  the 
mcreases  deleted,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
start  these  bills  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  not  hold  any  hearings,  not  do 
any  committee  work,  and  not  spend  that 
time,  day  in  and  day  out  on  it.  Commit- 
tees will  say: 
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Let  us  Just  wait  until  we  get  on  the  floor, 
and  have  somebody  get  up  and  say.  "This  is 
wh.^t  the  amount  should  be." 

The  only  substantial  argument  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  today,  and  it  was  a 
good  argument,  was  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Realizing  how  he  feels 
about  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
go  along  with  what  I  am  about  to 
'irnoose. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken),  who  is  a  member 
of  our  committee,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Beknett),  who  is  a 
member  of  our  committee.  I  made  this 
suggestion  to  them :  In  view  of  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  here  that  only 
the  other  day  we  did  pass  a  supplemental 
bill  that  established  a  ceiling,  under  the 
Senate  amendment,  that  any  time  you 
add  anything  to  any  budget  estimate, 
the  President  perforce  has  to  take  that 
amount  out  of  some  other  program, 
which  at  the  same  time  will  be  hurt  to 
that  extent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill,  in  the  aggregate,  goes  only  $6,232,000 
over  and  above  the  budget  estimate,  so 
that  we  may  preserve  the  principle  that 
we  have  established  a  ceiling,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  set  the  example,  today,  of 
going  through  that  ceiling,  even  by  a 
miniscule  amount  when  compared  with 
the  authorization  bill — only  0.2  percent — 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  amend  his  amendment  to  make 
the  amount  $6,232,000  instead  of  $35 
million,  and  we  would  take  that  figure 
to  conference,  would  approve  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  how  would 
we  know  what  items  would  be  affected? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  would  have  to  work 
that  out  in  conference,  and  also  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  date  of 
April  13.  1964.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Seaborg.  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
.atomic  Energy  Commission,  whereby  we 
agreed  that  any  time  we  make  these 
adjustments,  they  cannot  change  them 
except  by  consultation  with  us.  After 
they  send  their  proposed  change  up  to 
us.  if  within  15  days  we  do  not  accept  it, 
they  cannot  make  the  change.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  those  programs  in 
which  he  is  very  much  interested — and 
I  know  his  enthusiasm,  his  interest,  and 
his  devotion — will  be  done  no  irreparable 
harm. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  though  one 
with  trepidation  pits  his  judgment 
against  the  collective  judgment  of  his 
colleagues,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take so  to  do,  and  that,  in  yielding  in 
this  regard,  the  committee  would  be 
.vielding  its  collective  judgment  to  what 
is  really  a  fetish  concerning  the  sanc- 
timonious character  of  a  budget  estimate. 

To  me,  a  budget  estimate  does  not 
have  any  such  character.  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
a  competence  in  this  field  even  approach- 
ing that  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  its  staff. 

Yet  this  would  be  but  a  modest  cut, 
and.  with  the  assurances  of  the  chair- 


man of  the  Joint  Committee  that  this  is 
his  judgment  and  the  judgment  of — is 
this  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  also? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  think  that  ways 
could  be  found  to  save  $600  million  out  of 
the  total  appropriation  without  injuring 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  any  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  amendment  which 
removes  precisely  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  sug- 
gested. That  is,  it  simply  cuts  back  the 
total  authorization  to  the  level  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  specifles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  line  7,  delete  "$1,973,282,000" 
and  Insert   in   lieu   thereof  "$1,967,050,000." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
specify  that  the  amendment  is  being  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  turning  back  to  the 
original  flgure  does  not  turnNjack  to  the 
same  alinement  by  the  AEC.  iKwill  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  ideas  of  tne  com- 
mittee as  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
EK>sed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  12167  >  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  2416  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorei  is  in  charge 
of  a  bill.  That  was  the  case  today.  The 
Senate  disposed  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  expedition.  Its  ex- 
pert handling  by  Senator  Pastore  was  in 
keeping  with  the  magnificent  record  he 
has  compiled.  Senator  Pastore  expressed 
his  usual  thoughtful  views  with  compel- 
ling persuasiveness  and  led  this  measure 
through  to  overwhelming  success. 

And  it  was  achieved  with  the  excellent 
support  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken).  Senator 
Aiken's  equally  persuasive  capacity,  in 
fact,  assured  this  outstanding  success. 


Also  to  be  commended  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  on  this  measure  is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE).  He  urged  his  amendment  skill- 
fully and  with  proficient  advocacy.  Its 
acceptance  was  assured.  Finally,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore»  is  to  be 
thanked  for  adding  his  thoughtful  views 
to  the  discussion.  His  contributions  are 
always  wise,  always  welcome. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
for  joining  to  dispose  of  this  measure 
today. 

RETENTION  OF  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
place  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  "Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Program — 1969"  released  last 
week  makes  a  pointed  reference  to  the 
important  and  continuing  contribution 
being  made  by  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  to 
our  Nation's  nuclear  submarine  program. 
Today  more  than  ever  it  is  vital  that 
Admiral  Rickover's  services  to  our  coun- 
try be  continued.  In  this  connection,  let 
me  quote  from  the  foreward  to  the  Joint 
Committee  hearing  on  nucleat  propulsion 
dated  June  17.  1969: 

The  Committee  hopes  that  the  new  leader- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  will  act  swiftly  to  announce  their  in- 
tention to  reappoint  Admiral  Rickover  when 
his  present  term  expires  In  January  1970  so 
as  to  avoid  any  conjecture  to  the  contrary 
that  might  arise  again  this  year  based  on  the 
poor  record  of  their  predecessors  In  this  mat- 
ter for  the  past  16  years. 

I  Strongly  urge  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over's reappointment  be  announced  as 
soon  as  possible. 


FEDERAL  LANDS   FOR   PARKS   AND 
RECREATION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  216, 
S.  1708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Lands  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897).  .xs  amended  (effective  March  31. 
1970  section  2(b)  becomes  section  2(a) 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
401.  July  15.  1968).  is  further  amended  bv 
deleting  the  last  sentence  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs. 

"Provided,  however.  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Ser\-lces  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  States  and  their  political  subdlvl- 
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slons  may  acquire  until  June  30,  1973.  from 
the  United  States  for  public  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes  surplus  Federal  real  property 
together    with    such    Improvements     equip- 
ment, and  related  personal  property  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recommended 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration    for   such    acquisition    based 
upon  the  suitability  of  the  property  for  park 
and  recreational  uses;  the  accessibility  of  the 
property   to   major  population   centers;    the 
need  for  park  and  recreation  facilities  In  the 
tamedlate  geographical  area,  as  Identified  in 
the  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan  required  under  section  5(d)  of  this 
Act:    and  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property  taking  into  consideration  the  need 
of  future  generations  for  parks,  open  spaces 
and  recreational  opportunities.  Conveyances 
of  such  property  for  park  or  recreaUon  pur- 
poses shall  be  m  accordance  with  one  of  the 
following    methods    as    determined    by    the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof- 

"(1)  Where  the  State  or  its  political  sub- 
thl  TTn?.J2,^ll°*"y  <ionB^^  the  property  to 
the  United  States,  the  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty may  be  reacquired  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  consideration;  or 

"(2)  Where  a  State  or  its  political  subdlvl- 
^ons  so  elects,  the  surplus  Federal  property 
nmy  be.  acquired  at  zero  to  50  per  centum  of 
th*  fair  «arket  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  recom. 
mendatlons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior- 
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One  of  the  first  air  services  conceived 
within  Florida  occurred  in  October  of 
1927  when  a  small  trimotor  aircraft, 
bearing  the  insignia  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  flew  90  miles  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  to  inaugurate  interna- 
tional air  service  between  the  United 
States  and  our  then  friendly  neighbor  to 
the  south. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  Pan 
American  World  Airways  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  private"  enterprise  employ- 
ers in  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  roaring 
jets  provide  sei-vice  not  only  to  Miami 
International  Airport  but  to  Tampa  as 
well. 

Pan  American  has  even  more  elaborate 
plans  for  the  future  for  Florida  which  are 
also  beneficial  to  the  Nation.  Some  of 
these  plans  were  outlined  recently  by 
Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  before  the 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hal- 
aby's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Halabt 


»K,  ?*"■*  ^^^  United  States  paid  valu- 

able consideration  for  the  property  to  the 
State,  its  political  subdivisions  or  to  any 
person,  the  State  or  its  political  subdivision 
^^r.  t^''"*"*  ^^^  ""^'"*  ^«l"al  property 
btatea  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition 
«,f?!,T**  conveying  any  surplus  real  prop- 
erty disposed  Of  under  this  authority  sh£i 
be  issued  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  Shall  provide  that  the  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose for  Which  it  was  conveyed,  and,  in  the 
or  m«.^.  f  til*'?  property  ceases  to  be  used 
or  maintained  for  such  purposes,  such  oron^ 

-J  f  "1**  ^""^  °P"°'»  °^  thHecreU^  re- 
vert  to  the  United  States.  The  dee^may 
aJso  contain  such  additional  terms  ^seda- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  ^^yL 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  nec- 

st^  ^^^^"'^  ^^o  '"t^^est  ot  the  United 
fr^,  •  ^^Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  e^ 
ercise  all  of  hU  existing  authorities  under 
section  203(k)  Of  the  F^eral  Pro^Sty  £ 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1M9  ^ 
t^r^'^'T^v    'o   P'"°P«rty  transferred  under 

fir  fi^i^?"  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  surplus  pTod 
erty  transfers  made  pursuant  to  t^  ^Act  " 
The  Secreury  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  guidelines  and  r^g^ 
tmsTct        ''"P'*"^"""^  tl^e  provisTo^^of 

.nl!^^".K*.  «*  P''ovlded  in  this  section,  noth- 
ing n  this  Act  shall  affect  existing  laws  or 
regulations  concerning  disposal  of  eTl  or 
personal  surplus  Federal  property  to  school/ 
hospitals.  States,  and  their  j^lti'caTsuMTvi: 


^^J^J^rB^    ^^     MR.     HALABY     TO 

?S5J^CE^^^    ^«^^    °^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  tre- 
^.^'^'^^^/Jo^&rd  strides  made  by  the 
State  of  Florida,  that  I  have  the  honor  to 

^*^^!^"ii"  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  decades  can 
be  credited  m  part  to  a  complex  of  air 

Sp  lf»?f  f  ^  ?u  ^^'''^  instituted  into 

{?om  ?b;Ur  '^'  ''''  ''  ^^^  ^^"°"  *"^ 


First.  I'd  like  to  say  that  I'm  very  im- 
pressed with  what  I've  learned  about  your 
leadership  training  program.  It's  generally 
acknowledged  now  that  the  answers  to  most 
of  the  problems  plaguing  our  cities  must 
come  from  concerned  citizens.  What  is  not 
so  widely  accepted,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  that 
an  understanding  of  these  problems  and  an 
Imaginative  search  for  solutions  demands  a 
lot  of  homework. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  approach  to  this 
necessity  for  Informed  community  leadership 
than  a  cadre  of  young  business  and  profes- 
sional people  who  have  participated  In  an 
organized  study  of  their  city's  problems  and 
potentials.  I  am  sure  that  Miami's  future 
will  be  brighter  for  your  efforts. 

What  sort  of  a  future  does  Miami  face  in 
the  nsxt  10  or  15  years.  I  am  going  to  limit 
myself  to  one  phase  of  this  futiu-e— youp 
transportation  needs.  I  believe  I  can  qualify 
as  a  knowledgeable  commentator  on  air 
transportation  and  I  have,  for  whatever  they 
are  worth,  a  few  thoughts  on  urban  trans- 
portatlon  in  general. 

Let's  make  two  assumptions  about  Miami, 
1985.  And,  by  Miami.  I  mean  the  Greater 
Miami  area  which  you  serve  as  a  major  trans- 
portation hub. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  Miami  will 
continue  to  experience  a  good  measure  of  the 
phenomenal  population  growth  which  has 
characterized  the  last  two  decades.  Dade  and 
Broward  counties  more  than  doubled  their 
population  during  the  fifties.  During  the  first 
nine  years  of  this  decade,  the  growth  rate  has 
been  better  than  40  per  cent.  By  1985.  your 
Dade  Development  Board  projects  a  popula- 
tion of  a  little  better  than  three  million  for 
the  area,  which  represents  another  increase 
of  about  55  per  cent.  Even  with  allowances 
for  error  and  sunshine  optimism,  this  adds 
up  to  a  busy,  busy  future. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  tourism 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  area's  principal 
Industries.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  less  ten- 
able assimiption— for  while  I  am  sure  that 
your  tourism  will  continue  to  flourish  I 
would  expect  that,  as  transportation  links  to 
your  developing  neighbors  to  the  south  con- 
tinue to  Improve,  foreign  trade  will  become 
more  and  more  a  factor  in  the  economy  of  the 
Miami  area. 

But  whether  it  Is  tourism  or  foreign  trade, 
the  combined  necessity  of  moving  things  and 
people,  of  your  own  population  growth  and 
of  Miami's  unique  geographical  position  all 
point   to  one   dominant   factor   which   will 


control  your  future — transportation.  The 
character  and  the  prosperity  of  Miami,  1985 
will  depend  upon  the  transportation  facili- 
ties it  offers  to  both  the  outside  world  and 
to  the  three  million  citizens  of  what  will 
then  be  a  megalopolis  south. 

Now  let's  drop  the  assumptions  for  pre- 
dictable fact.  The  measure  of  Miami's  prog- 
ress will  be  air  transportation.  This.  I  know 
is  one  of  the  most  air-minded  clOes  in  the 
world,  but  just  in  case  there  are  any  doubters 
here  today  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  few 
probabilities  to  think  about. 

1,  It  is  estimated  that  air  travel  in  gen- 
eral will  triple  by  1980  and  perhaps  quad- 
ruple by  1985.  Now,  we  know  that  our  popu- 
lation won't  Increase  that  rapidly,  so  this 
simply  means  that  we  are  tapping  a  new 
market  for  air  travel.  We  are  phasing  out 
a  primarily  earthbound  generation  for  one 
which  is  space-oriented.  And  we  have  today 
in  many  of  the  more  developed  areas  of  the 
world,  a  mass  of  people  who  have  more  means 
and  more  opportunity— but  no  more  time— to 
travel.  The  answer  Is  air  transportation. 

2.  Air  freight  is  growing  even  more  rapidly 
than  air  passenger  travel.  For  Miami,  which 
will  probably  always  deal  more  In  manu- 
factured and  fabricated  products  than  ii, 
bulk  cargo,  this  presents  a  massive  oppor- 
tunity for  commerce  to  the  south. 

3.  The  air  transportation  Industry  is  pre- 
paring for  this  expected  expansion  of  the 
market  for  both  passengers  and  freight  wiii, 
a  new  generation  of  aircraft  and  all  the  re- 
lated facilities. 

4.  The  airlines  in  general  and  Pan  Am  ii 
particular  are  aware  that  getting  there  is  but 
one  spoke  in  the  travel  wheel.  We  realize 
that  the  average  traveler,  and  particularly  the 
vacation  traveler,  must  be  assured  of  the 
right  sort  of  bed  and  board  and  a  measure  oi 
mobility  when  he  reaches  his  destination  We 
must  begin  to  sell  him  total  transportation 

In  Miami,  he  probably  won't  have  to  worry 
about  accommodations  i  at  least,  he  won't  i'l 
you  take  my  sUtlstical  predictions  to  heart) 
but  if  he's  staying  on  the  beach  and  wants 
to  take  his  family  to  see  Everglades  National 
Park,  he  may  face  a  problem. 

In  the  years  Just  ahead  I  think  the  air- 
lines may  solve  this  problem  by  adding  op- 
tional local  travel  facilities  to  the  air  travel 
part  of  the  trip. 

Have  I  convinced  you  that  the  airplane  is 
here  to  stay?  I  mentioned  a  new  generation 
of  aircraft  a  moment  ago.  Let  me,  very  briefly 
tell  you  what's  on  the  shelves. 

The  Boeing  747  will  be  introduced  to  com- 
mercial air  transportation  by  Pan  Am  some 
time  late  in  December.  This  great,  new  ad- 
vanced technology  airplane  is  going  to  change 
the  whole  perspective  of  commercial  aviation 
For  it  will  not  only  be  the  biggest,  it  will  be 
the  best  commercial  airliner  ever  produced— 
best  in  terms  of  passenger  comfort,  opera- 
tional reliability,  aerodynamic  efficiency, 
flight  safety,  economics  and  general  air- 
worthiness. 

To  the  public,  understandably,  the  747  l.s 
still  Just  one  big  airplane.  To  the  Industry 
It  is  a  qualitative  achievement,  the  compen- 
dium of  everything  we  have  learned  in  40 
years  of  designing,  building  and  operating 
all  sorts  of  aircraft.  When  you  have  a  chance 
to  ride  it.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me. 

The  aeronautical  spin-off  of  the  747 — the 
new.  wide-bodied  airbuses  now  building — 
will  offer  many  of  the  same  advantages  as 
the  747  with  a  smaller  payload,  a  shorter 
range  and  less  commodious  accommodations. 
The  supersonics  are  coming — as  surely  as 
tomorrow.  You  will  be  flying  one  version  or 
another  by  1980  and  be  trying  to  remember 
what  the  great  debate  was  all  about.  Who 
was  it  who  said  that  if  man  was  meant  to 
fly.  he'd  have  been  born  with  wings?  An 
antecedent  of  the  same  man  who  now  says 
that  man  should  fly  Just  so  fast  and  no  fas- 
ter. 

About  all  we  can  say  of  the  supersonics 
now  Is  that  they  will  be  faster.  Of  Interest 
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to  Miamlans,  I  think.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
projected  1,800-mlle-an-hour  American  SST 
will  make  the  trip  from  London,  Paris  or 
Rome  to  Miami  Just  30  to  40  minutes  longer 
than  the  trip  from  these  European  capitals 
to  New  York.  That's  Just  about  time  enough 
to  wash  up  and  collect  your  belongings. 

The  last  item  on  our  inventory  of  things 
to  come  is  a  whole  family  of  VSTOL  air- 
craft— vertical  life  and  short  takeoff  and 
landing  machines.  They  will  revolutionize 
short  haul  transportation — trips  from  10  to 
200  or  300  miles — during  the  next  decade.  I 
urge  you  to  watch  the  development  of  these 
vehicles  in  the  form  of  hellbuses  and  metro- 
planes  closely,  for  they  will  provide  a  happy 
answer  to  many  of  your  airport  access,  inter- 
iirban  and  Intrastate  transportation 
problems. 

Planes  and  people.  Travel  and  tourism.  The 
thrust  of  the  future.  What  part  will  they  play 
in  the  Miami  story?  Does  the  recent  past 
give  us  a  hint? 

Five  years  ago  your  Miami  International 
.J^irport  handled  about  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion passengers  over  a  12-month  period.  Last 
year  It  served  10  million.  If  we  average  the 
growth  rate  over  a  numbtr  of  years  and  pro- 
ject it,  we  find  that  Miami's  facilities  will 
be  serving  32  million  air  passengers  by  1985. 
If  we  use  the  20  percent  annual  growth  rate 
of  the  last  few  years  and  project  that,  we 
fino  you'll  have  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
about  50  million  air  travelers  by  1985.  And  if 
your  air  freight  activity  continues  its  present 
rate  of  doubling  every  five  years,  1985  will  see 
Miami  airports  handling  two  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  airborne  cargo  annually. 

Is  Miami  preparing  for  this  sort  of  an  air 
transportation  future?  In  many  large  Ameri- 
can cities  the  prospect  Is  discouraging.  Here 
in  Miami.  I  think  you  have  a  handle  on  the 
future. 

The  handle,  of  course,  is  your  proposed  39- 
.■jquare-mile  airport  west  of  the  city.  As  one 
who  is  convinced  of  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion I  believe  it  should  be  planned  Into  every 
such  development  along  with  other  needs 
of  the  community.  Miami  needs  to  carefully 
examine  these  questions:  Does  it  need  the 
new  airport  to  survive  and  thrive  as  a  resort 
city  and  major  transportation  hub  in  a 
world  of  constantly  multiplying  travel  bar- 
gains? If  so,  how  can  it  be  done  with  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  beauty  and  refuge  of  the 
Everglades? 

When  the  environmental  studies  now  being 
conducted  are  concluded,  both  sides  should 
be  able  to  find  that  they  are  not  far  apart 
and  that  solutions  exist  for  an  effective  and 
even  amicable  resolution  of  problem.  In  other 
words,  the  conservationist,  the  urban  plan- 
ner and  the  airman  cannot  only  live  to- 
gether, they  can  profit  from  each  other  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  future  pluses  of  your  proposed 
"air-spaceport"  is  that  It  will  provide  Mi- 
ami with  some  of  the  finest  supersonic  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  world.  Even  if  the 
sonic  boom  problem  Is  not  solved,  you  will 
be  able  to  offer  the  SSTs  straight  line,  over- 
water  approaches  from  three  directions.  The 
final  few  miles  of  over-land  approach  in  the 
landing  and  takeoff  patterns  would  be  sub- 
sonic in  any  case. 

I  hope  you  Insist  on  the  best  airport-access 
transportation.  Any  transit  link  with  the 
airport  should  be  a  handsome  parkway — 
rapid,  reasonably-priced  with  mass  trans- 
portation capabilities  and  without  the 
squalor  of  old-style  highways  and  railways. 
It  should  provide  a  loop  linking  various  pas- 
senger collection  points  throughout  the  Mi- 
ami area,  including  the  beach  and  extending 
up  the  Oold  Coast  and  Into  the  Gulf  Coast 
area.  Our  developing  technology  will  be  able 
to  provide  you  with  a  rail  or  ground  effects 
system  which  will  cover  the  40  miles  from 
airport  to  city  center  In  half  an  hour.  Within 


a  decade,  you  will  have  metroplanee  which 
could  provide  15-minute  service  to  the  new 
airport  from  any  place  on  the  Homestead/ 
Miami /Ft.  Lauderdale  axis  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  on  the  Sarasota/Naples/Ft.  Myers 
axis  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

With  such  transportation,  plus  an  express- 
way link,  your  two  airports  should  be  able  to 
accommodate  that  fiood  of  30  to  50  million 
passengers.  Furthermore,  with  the  proper  ac- 
cess system  you  will  eliminate  the  need  of 
a  service  city  on  or  near  the  new  airport. 
The  work  force  will  be  absorbed  within  your 
urban  limits. 

All  this,  while  it  must  be  planned  now,  is 
for  the  future.  Meanwhile,  you're  going  to  be 
faced  with  some  problems  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

The  747,  on  order  by  many  of  the  large  air- 
lines serving  Miami,  will  begin  moving  con- 
centrations of  up  to  362  passengers  plus  a 
flight  crew  in  and  out  of  your  Miami  Inter- 
national terminal  early  next  year.  Three  or 
four  such  scheduled  arrivals  and  departures, 
plus  the  250-pa8senger  airbus  schedules,  plus 
the  regular  traffic  you  now  receive,  could 
build  up  a  monumental  traffic  Jam  both  In- 
side and  outside  your  present  terminal  if  you 
have  not  planned  for  It. 

The  Port  Authority  s  plans  for  expanding 
the  terminal  and  Improving  the  access-road 
and  parking  facilities  are  realistic  and  Miami 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  perceptive  for- 
ward planning. 

Miami  is  going  to  grow  up  as  well  as  out 
during  the  coming  growth  period.  Rising  land 
costs  encourage  high  rise  construction  and 
this  in  turn  exerts  a  tremendous  pressure 
upon  conventional  highway  transportation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Miami  area  has  a 
great  opportunity,  -vhile  It  is  planning  the 
access  facilities  to  its  new  airp>ort,  to  program 
an  extension  of  these  facilities  into  an  area- 
wide  rapid  transit  system.  At  the  same  time 
you  should  set  aside  sites  for  stolport  and 
heliport  facilities.  You'll  need  both  these 
short  haul  travel  systems  long  before  you 
reach  the  three  million  mark. 

I'd  like  to  conclude  with  a  word  about  Pan 
Am  and  Miami.  As  most  of  you  know,  we 
identify  here.  Pan  Am  flew  its  first  schedules 
here  and  for  many  years  Miami  was  our  only 
major  base.  The  planes  and  the  crews  which 
opened  up  the  Pacific  and  intercontinental 
services  to  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
and  established  the  first  commercial  services 
across  the  Atlantic  were  all  at  one  time  a 
part  of  our  Miami  operation.  A  great  deal  of 
aviation  history  took  off  from  Dinner  Key  or 
from  the  prototype  of  your  present  inter- 
national airport  and  most  of  it  was  Pan  Am. 

Over  the  years,  though  Pan  Am  has  grown 
worldwide,  those  Miami  bonds  have  remained 
intact.  We  serve  Miami  with  by  far  the  largest 
international  schedule,  our  main  airframe 
overhaul  base  Is  here,  we  train  many  of  our 
pilots  here  and  we  are  about  to  expand  our 
airport  operations  with  an  enlarged  flight 
service  training  school  complex  which  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  industry.  As  one  of 
this  area's  largest  employers,  we  feel  we  are 
very  much  a  part  of  Miami  and  hope  to  play 
a  helpful  role  in  its  future.  We  have  grown 
with  Miami  and  we  hope  to  expand  with 
Miami's  future  growth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  gratified 
by  the  recent  hearing  examiner's  decision  to 
recommend  Pan  Am  as  the  American  carrier 
to  compete  with  BOAC  on  the  Miami  /London 
route,  beginning  next  January  first.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  the  C.A.B.  will  endorse  this 
decision,  for  we  feel  that  Pan  Am  can  do  the 
most  for  Miami  over  this  route. 

The  main  consideration  here  is  that  we 
can  provide  the  Miami/London  route  with 
open-ended  service.  Our  route  structure  will 
enable  us  to  create  a  bridge  between  Latin 
America  and  Europe  and  allow  passengers 
in  both  directions  to  stop  over  in  Miami. 


And,  unlike  a  domestic  carrier  which  would 
deadend  in  London,  we  will  tap  all  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  Including  the  northern  Euro- 
pean areas  such  as  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
which  are  natural  markets  for  Florida's  warm 
weather  tourist  attractions.  Additionally. 
Miami  win  benefit  even  more  directly  from 
Pan  Am's  visit  U.S.A.  program — we  spent 
about  $25  million  last  year  in  advertising, 
sales  and  public  relations  to  encourage  for- 
eign tourism  to  this  country. 

I  hope  that  the  new  year  will  see  Miami  a 
new  and  vital  link  on  Pan  Am's  round-the- 
world  service  and  that  both  your  metropoli- 
tan area  and  our  airline  will  continue  the 
profitable  and  friendly  collaboration  which 
has  opened  up  so  many  new  horizons  for 
both  of  us  during  the  past  40  years. 

I  realize.  In  closing,  that  many  of  you 
young  people  were  not  around  40  years  ago. 
But.  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  here  today — 
training  for  future  leadership  and  concerned 
with  vital  urban  problems  It  reaffirms  my 
continuing  f.iith  in  the  under-30  generation 
and  the  under-40  generation.  I  come  away 
with  a  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Miami 
and  pledge  you  our  support  in  building  that 
future. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
might  tell  us  the  probable  outlook  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  we  are  rather  hopeful  that 
the  pending  business — S.  1708 — may  be 
disposed  of  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  leadership  that  two 
amendments  will  be  offered.  One  will  be 
accepted  and  the  other  will  be  debated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  both  amendments 
as  modified.  It  should  not  take  long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  good  news. 
There  is  then  the  possibility  that  we  may 
take  up  H.R.  4152  and  H.R.  4153.  and  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  the 
Chamber  whom,  I  know,  has  an  interest 
in  those  matters.  However,  that  is  only 
3r  Dossitiilitiv 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  if  all 
things  go  as  planned.  H.R.  11582.  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments  to  be  con- 
sidered Monday. 

It  is  hopeful  that  on  Monday  we  can 
lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  11612.  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  anticipated  that  S.  1613.  the 
Eisenhower  Dam  bill.  S.  1689.  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Act.  S.  853.  the 
Saw  Tooth  National  Recreation  Area 
Act.  and  H.R.  4153.  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization; H.R.  4152.  an  authorization 
bill  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  all  be  con- 
sidered next  week.  The  latter  two.  the 
Coast  Guard  and  maritime  bills,  are  in 
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this  category,  if  they  are  not  Considered 
and  disposed  of  this  afternoon. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep  all  of 
these  factors  in  mind.  We  will  have  a 
busy  week  next  week.  We  will  have  be- 
fore us  two  very  important  and  rather 
large  appropriation  bills,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Senators  wiU  be  in  attendance  as- 
siduously as  always  and  be  prepared  to 
take  just  the  1-day  holiday  for  the 
Fourth  of  July. 


We  greatly  grieve  for  hU  death.  May  he 
rest  In  peace. 

Yours  in  sorrow, 

Fatil  Family  (Goldwallah)  . 


June  26,  loou 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J.  HILLARD  U 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  too  few  of 
the  brave  young  Americans  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war  have  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  lasting  impact  out- 
side the  sphere  of  close  friends  and  rela- 
tives. But  one  young  man,  William  J 
Hlllard  n  of  Randolph,  N.Y.,  did  make 
an  impact  during  his  civilian  service 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  India  before 
entering  military  service  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Hlllard 's  mother  has  written  to  the 
Peace  Corps  forwarding  copies  of  letters 
she  has  received  from  India  concerning 
her  son.:&  personal  impact  upon  the  peo- 
ple he  met  there.  The  tributes  he  has 
received  posthumously  are  all  the  more 
poignant  in  light  of  Mrs.  Hillard's  nota- 
tion that  her  son  had  felt  that  he  "ac- 
complished very  little"  in  his  Peace 
Corps  work  in  India. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs 
Hillards  letter,  together  with  the  en- 
closed letters  from  Uie  Patil  family  and 
S.  S.  Salunkhe,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

__        „  Mat  21,  1969. 

Peace  Cobps,  i 

Washington.  D.C.  | 

Gentlemen:  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
be  interested  in  the  enclosed  copies  or  two 
letters  we  have  received  from  India  in  regard 
to  my  son,  William  J.  Hlllard  II.  who  served 
as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Kohlapur 
State  of  Maharashtra,  India.  He  was  killed 
in  Vietnam  on  March  15  of  this  year  while 
on  a  combat  mission.  He  entered  the  Peace 
Corps  at  18  and  was  sent  to  India  in  Febru- 
ary. 1967. 

I  send  these  because  Bill  felt  that  he  had 
accomplished  very  little  in  his  Peace  Corps 
work  and  there  was  nothing  of  any  real 
importance  for  him  to  do. 

Perhaps  if  Peace  Corps  volunteers  under- 
stood better  just  how  much  a  part  of  their 
mission  this  kind  of  goodwill  is,  they  might 
accept  more  easily  a  situation  in  which  the 
work  to  be  done  is  not  always  what  they 
expected.  Bill  was.  of  course,  very  young  to 
feel  that  anything  except  a  specific  accom- 
plishment was  doing  his  Job.  To  make  friends 
was  something  he  did  everywhere 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DoROTHT  S.  Hillaro. 

Dear  Mother  :  We  were  shocked  by  the  sad 
news  of  Bill's  death  which  we  learnt  from 
Ram.  I  cannot  believe  on  this  news. 

In  the  short  time  we  knew  him  he  had  so 
endeared  himself  to  all  of  us  by  his  frank  and 
aimiable  nature  that  we  will  never  be  able 
to  forget  him.  He  was  the  first  foreigner  that 
we  knew  but  by  his  engaging  and  lovable 
nature  he  made  us  forget  that  he  belonged  to 
a  different  country  and  we  came  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  us. 

We  can  Imagine  what  a  blow  this  sudden 
068  of  a  young  son  who  had  such  a  zest  for 
Uie  must  have  been  to  you. 


Dear  Mrs.  Hillard:  I  was  greatly  shocked 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  your  Son  Bill. 
Which  I  learned  from  Ram.  I  knew  BUI  for  a 
very  short  time.  I  liked  his  personality  and 
wanted  to  do  his  portrait.  So  I  asked  Ram  to 
introduce  me  and  was  glad  when  BUI  accepted 
to  pose.  While  the  portrait  was  being  done  we 
got  to  know  each  other.  The  water  color 
portrait  of  his  done  by  me  may  be  with  you. 

In  this  brief  acquaintance  Bill  with"  his 
frank  and  engaging  manner  made  me  give  up 
my  shyness  and  diffidence.  He  is  the  first 
foreign  I  have  known.  He  made  me  realize 
that  people  are  the  same  all  over  the  world 

I  greatly  grieve  the  loss  of  my  only  Ameri- 
can friend.  It  must  be  a  great  shock  to  lose 
your  only  Son  In  his  prime  of  life. 

Please   remember   that   your   Son    was    a 
very  good  and  honest  young  man  who  made 
many  friends  even  in  his  short  stay  in  India 
All  these  friends  like  me  grieve  for  his  loss 
Yours  In  sorrow. 

S.  S.  Salunkhe. 

Artist. 


ADELA  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  progress  of  the  ADELA  Investment 
Co.  which  was  launched  in  1962  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence of  which  I  was  then  chairman  The 
progress  of  ADELA  and  the  lessons  it 
has  learned  are  an  essential  counterpart 
in  the  field  of  private  investment  to  the 
presentation    en    public    investment— 
U.S.   Alliance   for   Progress— and   other 
matters  made  to  President  Nixon  on  be- 
half of  the  Latin  American  countries  by 
Chilean  Foreign  Minister  Gabriel  Valdez 
as  a  result  of  the  ministerial  level  con- 
ference  of   the   principal   countries   of 
Latin  America  at  Vina  del  Mar  in  Chile 
in  late  May  of  this  year. 

Private  foreign  investment  continues 
to  be  welcomed  in  almost  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  growth  of  ADELA 
over  the  past  year  is  testimony  to  the 
fact.  The  most  significant  area  of  growth 
IS  represented  in  the  fact  that  ADELA 
has  become  truly  a  joint  venture  with 
Latin  American  capital,  and  it  is  my 
strong  belief  that  this  is  the  trend  of  the 
future  that  all  private  enterprise  com- 
panies operating  in  Latin  America  must 
take  cognizance  of.  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments, on  the  other  hand,  must  recog- 
nize that  uncertainties  about  the  treat- 
ment foreign  capital  is  to  receive  seri- 
ously inhibit  needed  private  capital  flows 
and  that  better  definitions  of  the  fields 
open  to  investors  and  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  that  investors  and  foreign 
governments  must  observe  on  a  multi- 
national basis  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly urgent  problem. 

Over  the  past  year  ending  March  31 
1969,  the  total  assets  of  the  ADELA  in- 
creased to  $117,682,435.  an  increase  of 
more  than  $50  million,  or  72  percent 
over  the  March  1968  figure.  The  return 
on  paid-m  capital  has  risen  to  5.9  per- 
cent—on an  annual  basis— for  the  first 
9  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  com- 


pared to  4.2  percent  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1968— computed  on 
paid-m  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  ADELA 
has  not  only  made  a  meaningful  eco- 
nomic impact  and  contribution  to  devel- 
opment through  private-enterprise  ef- 
forts but  also  proved  its  feasibility  by 
producing  a  reasonable  return  for  its 
shareholders. 

ADELA's  board  of  directors  is  recom- 
mending to  the  shareholders  to  furthei ; 
increase  the  authorized  capital  from  S50 
to  $60  million.   In  the  last  6   month.s 
ADELA  has  become  a  truly  joint  venture 
with  Latin  American  capital,  inasmuch 
as   approximately    $5    million— in    Us 
dollars— in  this  latest  increase  of  capital 
was  subscribed  by  over  40  Latin  Ameri- 
can companies  from  Argentina.  Brazil 
Colombia.  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 

The  operations  of  ADELA  in  Latin 
America  since  1962  in  the  sensitive  area 
of  private  foreign  capital  investment  ha.s 
led  to  certain  conclusions  which  provide 
possible  useful  general  concepts  and 
guidelines  for  international  public 
financing  institutions,  for  foreign  In- 
vestors in  developing  countries,  and  for 
governments  of  developing  nations. 
These  include: 

First.  One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
foreign  corporation  is  its  ability  to  inno- 
vate and  to  introduce  new  technology 
Therefore,  a  foreign  corporation  should 
be  looked  to  both  as  a  source  of  risk  cap- 
ital unavailable  from  local  capital  mar- 
kets or  international  leading  institutions 
as  well,  and  particularly,  as  a  provider 
of  the  Indispensable  know-how  and  of 
technology.  Therefore,  the  return  on 
technology  is  most  likely  to  be  higher  to 
the  international  corporation  than  the 
return  on  capital. 

Second.  The  role  of  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration in  existing  or  new  Latin  American 
enterprise  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  venture  without  absolute  control 
Foreign  corporations  should  not  take  over 
businesses  or  established  businesses  that 
are  already  managed  efficiently  or  could 
be  run  efficiently  by  Latin  American  busi- 
nessmen. Effective  control  also  is  better 
exercised  by  providing  excellence  of  tech- 
nology and  management  than  by  con- 
trolling 51  percent  of  a  company's  stock. 
Third.  The  multinational  investment 
company  operating  in  Latin  America  per- 
forms the  role  of  a  bridge  between  the 
capital    markets    of    the    industrialized 
world  and  Latin  America.  One  of  the 
principal  contributions  of  the  foreign  in- 
vestment company   is   to   break  Latin 
America's  semi-isolation   from   private 
international  capital  markets  by  placing 
Latin  American  securities  privately  and 
publicly    and    by    building    up    greater 
familiarity  with  Latin  American   bor- 
rowers and  investments  within  the  inter- 
national capital  markets. 

Fourth.  An  investment  company  shou'd 
be  more  than  a  provider  of  money;  its 
primary  objective  must  be  to  provide  en- 
trepreneurial thinking,  assistance  and 
thrust,  and  to  see  projects  through  all 
stages  from  an  idea  or  opportunity  to  a 
productive  and  profitable  enterprise. 
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Fifth.  Multinational  investment  com- 
panies should  promote  local,  subregional, 
and  regional  capital  markets  in  Latin 
America  and  actively  promote,  create, 
and  finance  multinational  corporations. 

Sixth.  The  ADELA  experience  has  in- 
dicated that  the  absence  of  meaningful 
protection  for  minority  interests,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  factors 
hindering  the  development  of  capital 
markets  in  Latin  America. 

Seventh.  Modification  or  complete  re- 
drafting of  commercial  codes  is  one  of 
the  most  needed  and  most  urgent  tasks 
before  the  legislatures  of  Latin  America. 


LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
included  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11612, 
the  agriculture  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1970,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  place 
a  limitation  of  $20,000  on  the  amount  of 
payments  to  be  made  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual or  company  imder  the  agriculture 
program.  This  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  but  I  understand  that  the 
committee  has  approved  the  deletion  of 
this  section. 

I  regret  that  this  negative  action  was 
taken  since,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment,  and  when  this 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  for  our  consid- 
eration an  effort  will  be  made  to  restore 
the  House  amendment. 

These  payments  should  be  limited  for 
two  very  important  reasons: 

First.  It  represents  an  unnecessary 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  cer- 
tainly these  imwarranted  expenditures 
for  the  large  corporate-type  operations 
cannot  be  justified  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  operating 
at  a  deficit  averaging  $500  million  per 
month  and  at  a  time  when  the  American 
citizens  are  being  asked  to  bear  addi- 
tional tax  burdens. 


Second.  Under  the  present  system 
these  large  payments  to  the  corporate- 
type  operations  place  the  small  farmers 
at  a  decided  disadvantage.  A  large  op- 
erator with  several  thousand  acres  can 
idle  a  substantial  portion  of  his  acreage 
under  the  various  programs  and  dis- 
charge some  of  his  employees,  with  the 
result  that  his  payments  to  a  large  extent 
represent  net  income,  whereas  a  small 
family  type  farm  cannot  afford  to  idle  a 
portion  of  his  acreage  under  these  pro- 
grams, since  to  do  so  would  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  his  operation  in  that  his 
machinery  and  his  personal  labor  would 
be  only  partially  utilized. 

The  effect  is  that  as  a  result  of  these 
large  payments  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  a  position  of  actually  subsidizing 
the  expansion  of  the  corporate  type  of 
operators  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
farmers. 

The  limitation  on  these  payments  of 
$20,000  to  any  one  company  or  individ- 
ual in  a  year  would  reverse  this  picture 
and  give  the  advantage  of  the  program 
to  the  small  operators. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  these  pay- 
ments I  cite  the  following : 

The  list  which  I  shall  incorporate  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks shows  that  five  corporat^e  type 
operations  each  collected  over  $1  mil- 
lion in  cash  payments  imder  the  various 
agriculture  programs,  with  the  largest 
of  these  payments  being  $3,027,384  to 
the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co..  Corcoran.  Calif. 

Ten  large  farming  operations  received 
cash  payments  ranging  between  $500,000 
and  $800,000,  and  at  the  top  of  this 
list  we  find  two  large  land  companies 
Salyer  Land  Co.,  Corcoran.  Calif.,  and 
Kern  County  Land  Co.,  Bakersfield 
Calif.,  collecting  $786,459  and  $780  073' 
respectively.  The  Delta  and  Pine  Land 
Co.,  Scott,  Miss.,  received  $605,796.  This 
latter  company  was  a  wholly  owned  Brit- 
ish corporation,  yet  it  is  being  classified 
as  an  American  farmer  and  is  being  paid 
over  $600,000  not  to  cultivate  its  Amer- 


ican soil.  The  State  of  Montana  is  classi- 
fied as  a  "farmer"  and  collected  $560,443 
not  to  cultivate  some  of  its  farmland. 

The  next  group  includes  43  farming 
operations,  each  receiving  cash  payments 
ranging  between  $250,000  and  a  half- 
million  dollars. 

Included  in  this  group  of  farmers  we 
find  the  Texas  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, Sugarland,  Tex.,  being  classified  as 
a  "farmer"  and  receiving  two  payments 
of  $294,301  and  $75,619. 

The  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary. 
Grady,  Ark.,  is  classified  as  a  "farmer  * 
and  received  $154,412,  while  the  State 
of  Washington,  another  "farmer."  col- 
lected $146,764  under  these  prpgrams. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  An- 
gola, La.,  qualified  as  a  "farmer"  and 
collected  $114,363. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
these  States  and  political  subdivisions 
qualify  under  the  classification  of  legiti- 
mate farming  operations. 

An  interesting  point  arises:  just  sup- 
pose the  Texas  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary, 
or  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  vio- 
lated the  laws  relating  to  proper  com- 
pliance of  the  agriculture  programs  and 
that  the  Government  decided  to  prose- 
cute and  they  were  convicted.  Just  how 
could  a  penitentiary  be  punished? 

To  emphasize  the  extent  of  these  large 
payments  I  am  incorporating  in  the 
Record  today  a  list  of  the  1968  recipients 
of  payments  totaling  $60,000  and  over 
that  were  made  under  the  ASCS  pro- 
gram— excluding  price  support  loans.  I 
have  in  my  office  a  report  showing  these 
payments  in  excess  of  $25,000.  which  is 
available  to  anyone  wishing  to  inspect 
it.  but  to  conserve  space  I  am  incorpo- 
rating in  the  Record  only  those  payments 
of  $60,000  and  over. 

I  asK  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1968  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  JM.OOO  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 


Name 


Address 


ToUl 
payffltnto 


Name 


Address 


Total 
payments 


J.  G.  Boswell  Co P.O.  Box  877,  Corcoran,  Calif $3, 

GiHen,  Inc Box  7,  Huron.  Calif 2, 

U.S.SugarCorp Drawer  1207.  Clewiston,  Fla 1, 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co Box  3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 1. 

South  Lake  Farms P.O.  Box  848,  Corcoran,  Calif 1, 

Salyer  Land  Co P.O.  Box  488,  Corcoran,  Calif... 

Kern  Co.  Land  Co Box  380,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

Vista  Del  Llano  Farms. 37423  Belmont,  Firebaugh.  Calif 

South  Puerto  Rko  Sugar  Co Box  86,  South  Bay,  Fla. 

-      ■      ICo.  -    


[lelta  and  Pine  Land  Co Scott,  Miss. 

Slate  of  Montana Helena,  Mont 

Oahu  Sugar  Co Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Waialua  Sugar  Co.,  inc Box  2990,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

farmers  Inv.  Co Box  7,  Sahuarita,  Ariz 

S.  A.  Camp  Farms  Co Bin  0,  Shaffer,  Calif 

Lee  Wilson  »  Co.  O/B/A  KeiserS Keiser,  Ariz 

Pioneer  Mill  Co Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

EwaSugarCo..  Irtc Box  2990,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Boston  Ranch  Co Star  Route  2  Box  100,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

Hamilton  Farms Route  1,  Box  325,  Eloy,  Aril 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co..  Ltd Box  3230.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp Box  814,  Belle  Glade.  Fla 

Red  River  Land  Co Box  566.  Stranlield,  Ariz 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co Box  3470,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

C  &V  Sheep*  Cattle  Co.,  Inc Box  368,  Maricopa,  Ariz 

Jack  Harris  Inc Route  1,  Box  42(J,  Coalingi.  Calif 

Westlake  Farms 2331  Newton  Aye,  Stratford,  Calif.... 

The  South  Coast  Corp 2l9GrlnageSt.,  Houma,  La 

Grove  Farm  Co..  Inc Puhl  Rural  Station,  Lihue.  Hawaii 

McNair  Farms Laurlnburg,  N.C 

H.  8.  Murphy  Co P.O.  Box  74,  Brawley.  Calif 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co Box  3020,  Honotuhi,  Hawaii 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co    ,.do 


027,384 
775,274 
467,498 
273,521 
194,022 
786,459 
780, 073 
745,647 
709,526 
605,796 
560,443 
542.926 
530. 187 
520.003 
504.389 
489.641 
473.670 
465.399 
448. 191 
448.158 
437.386 
414.602 
412.685 
396.561 
387.025 
385. 128 
379.075 
377.300 
358.519 
352.891 
351.596 
347.976 
345.770 
341.253 


Vernon  L.  Thomas,  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  8,  Huron,  Calif 1339,863 


Barkley  Co.  of  Arizona Rural  Route  1  Box  73,  Somerlon.  Ariz. 

BKW  Farms,  Inc... Box  186.  Marana,  Ariz 

J.K.Griffith Route  2,  Morion.  Tex 

Hamakua  MIIICo Box  3020,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  .       . 

McBryde  Sugar  Co..  Ltd Box  3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

AKChin  Farms Route  I,  Box  12,  Maricopa.  Aril 

Olokele  Sugar  Co Box  3470,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections Central  Farm  520.  Sugarland,  Tex.. 

John  D.  Singh Box  OD,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Telles  Ranch,  Inc 46031  W.  Nees,  Firebaugh, Calif.... 

Tom  J.  Moore Navasota,  Tex 

You ngker  Farms Box  398,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

H.  H  Moore  &  Sons Box  7,  Navasota,  Tex 

Wilco  Produce Box  1179,  BIythe,  Calif 

Rivervlew  Farm  S  Cattle 500  North  Broadway,  BIythe,  Calf. 

C.J  Shannon  4  Sons 24487  Road  140,  Tulare,  Calif 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc Liberal,  Kans 

Newhall  Land  &  Farming 10302  Ave.  71.5.  Firebaugh.  Cal«.... 

Elmore  Co P.O.  Box  119,  Brawley,  Calif 

Gilkey  Farms,  Inc P.O.  Box  426,  Corcoran,  Calif 

Airway  Farms,  Inc 1221  Fulton,  Fresno,  Calif 

Gulmarra  Vineyard  Corp Box  1969  Bakersfield,  Calif 

Florida  Sugar  Corp Box  1001,  Belle  Glade,  Fla 

Soutlidown,  Inc P.O.  Box  52378,  New  Orleans,  L«... 

Bogle  Farms,  Inc Box  485,  Chandler,  Ariz 

Arizona  Farming  Co Box  907,  Eloy.  Ariz 

Goodyear  Farms Litchfield  Park,  Ariz 

Timco 5720  S  Washoe,  Mendota.  Cain 

Gila  River  Farms Box  397,  Sacaton,  Ariz 

R.  A.  Pickens  &  Sons  Co Pickens,  Ark...  

Bruce  Church,  Inc P.O.  Box  1009.  Yuma,  Ariz 


336,823 
331,512 
320.315 
319,637 
317,499 
308.976 
308,625 
307. 730 
294, 301 
292,031 
291.209 
289.883 
289,391 
2S3.962 
282.148 
279.733 
278.965 
276,500 
272. 176 
267.969 
265.156 
259.136 
250.802 
247.010 
243.070 
242.268 
239.802 
238.629 
236.781 
234.975 
234.251 
232.012 
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Name 


Address 


Total 
payments 


Name 


Address 


W.  B^Camp  iSons, p.  o.  Box 2028,  Bakersfield. Calif 

Houchin  Bros.  Farming Box  493.  Buttonwillow,  Calif  . 

John  B  McKee,  Jr Friars  PomI,  Miss  

Potter  Bros  ,  I nc Box  349.  Areola,  Miss 

Jack  Elmore Box  1 56,  Brawley.  Calif 

CroweFarms Areola,  Miss  

Kirby  Hughes 7200  San  Anna,  Tucson  Ariz' 

DaveMendrin  ASons 23448  Ave  5.  Madera,  Calif     

Ridgeside  Farms Bakersfield  Saving  »  Loan  Building  Bakers- 
field.  Calif. 

George  B  Willoughby Box  880,  tl  Centro,  Calif 

Three  Way  Land  Co Dekalb,  Tex  

Howe  Lumber  Company,  Inc Wabash,  Ark        


Joelenil'bufu  Box  5096.  OiWaJe.'Cal'if 

J.  E.  0  Neill.  Inc po  Box  2114  Fresno  t 

Price  Giffen  Ranch 2025  N.  Fairfax.  Firebaugli  Calif 


Cjlif. 


Sulhvan  S  Giagnani 
J.  W.  Olberg&Son... 

Roy  Ftowers 

Community  Gin 

Coury  Bros 

Sanliaga  Ranch    

Kahuku  Plantation  Co 

Ben  Simmons 

Raymond  Thomas,  Inc 2Mid'AveBue  U.  Madera!"Cafif 

Gavand  Robinson Makaweli.  Hawaii 

Cold  River  Trading  Co P.O.  Box  T,  Parker,  Arb 

M  J  4  R  S  Allen _ P.O.  Box  925,  Coalinga.  CaJif"""" 

^r  ^  -— .  .i-r-v -, '^  "^P?*'  °'-  El  Centro,  Calif 

W.  E.  Young  A  W.  E.  Young,  Jr Box  267.  Calipatria.  Calif 


Box  128  A,  Tranquillity.  Calif... 
PO.  Box  1710.  Yuma.  Ariz     .. 
Mattson.  Miss 

PO.  Box  3546,  Scotfsdaie.  Arii"-" "' 

Route  1  Box  87,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz 
Rural  Route  3  Box  893.  BakersfieW,  Calif 
Box  3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
P.O.  Box  744.  Parker,  Ariz 


2578  S.  Lyon,  Mendota,  Calif 

Box  1268,  Shaffer,  Calif 

550  Kearney,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Box  427,  Mendota,  Calif 

Rural  Route  1 .  Box  91,  Buttonwillow,  Calif . 

Box  698,  Slanfield,  Ariz 

Box  69,  Hertford,  Tex 


Coit  Ranch,  Inc... 

C.  J.  Vignolo 

B.V.  Farm>a-Millir  A  Lux 

WJ,  Daal...^ 

Twin  Farms 

W.  T.  Colston  Fanil$ 

TaftMcGee 

WorshamBros.  Box  14ii,"p^s"'TeV. 

Wolfsen  Land  and  Catti* Box  311,  Los  Banos,  Calif 

Schramm  Ranches,  Inc Box  487,  San  Joaquin,  Calif  ."..  •■■■"■-■ 

HillFarms         Har1,Tex. 

Southmountain  Farms,  Inc. Route  1,  Box  705,  Lavew,  Arii 

AOudaSons,lnc P.O.  Box257,  Oviedo,  Fla 

E.  F.  NlnniCo Shuqualak,  Miss 

Nichols  Farms..  13762  First  Ave,  Haflford.'CalilV.'.'.'II.'.'.'.'.' 

West  Haven  Farming  Co 24487  Road  140,  Tulare,  Calif 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms po.  Box  547,  Los  Banos,  Calif 

Southern  National  Bank Lumberton,  N  C  

Sinclair  Ranches Box  234,  Calipatria,'Calif 

i  *•  Ijp^*^.,  u """'  """'•  '  Box  207.  Casa  Grande,  Ariz'.. 

Sherrill-LaFollette 5001  East  Washington,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Campbell  Farming Hardin,  Mont 

Sugarcane  Farms  Co 318  A  Royal  P.  Palm  Beach,  Y[i'.'.'.'.'.""" 

Waddell  Ranch  Co Waddell,  Ariz 

GlenHolt^  Rural  Route  I  Box  27H,  Parker, 'Arii  "T"' 

Coyanosa  Farms.    Box  235.  Coyanosa,  Tex 

Topango  Caine  Farm Lake  Cormorant.  Miss 

Emma  Lawrence    Box  2309,  Hobbs.  N   Mex 

John  A  Wheeler.. Rural  Route  1,  Lorenzo,  Tex 

Closter  Farms,  Inc Box  698,  Belle  Glade,  Fla 

Pantheiburn  Co Pantherburn,  Miss 

J  9  o^'"".* '-"'"'* Box  146,  Stratford.  Calif 

L  4  Ranches,  Inc Box  366,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz 

Wesson  Farms,  Inc Victoria  Ariz 

Kesey  Bros Box  1368.  Pecos,  Tex.      '".'. 

ErcellGivens.. Box  817,  Abernathy.  Tex 

*  R  Mayes Mayesville,  S.C...  

John  Kai Box  488,  Marana,  Ariz 

Engelman  Farn«s Box  307,  Elsa,  Tex.  

E.  F.  Mauldin..^... Box  116,  Town  Creek.  AJa..  .... 

Arkansas  State  Penitentiary Box  500  Grady  Ark 

John  J.  and  Ola  V.  Lord p.o.  Box  5761.  Tucson." Ariz 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons,  Inc Box  7,  Belle  Glade  Fla         

McKittnck  Ranch.  Inc 1921  Bradford,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

AmanaSociety Middle  Amana.  Iowa 

Redtern  Ranches.  Inc Box  305,  Dos  Palos  Caiif      

MazzieFarms Box  698,  Arvin,  Calif 

Russell  Bros.  Ranches,  Inc Box  275,  Calipatria  Cafif 

David  A.  Shumway Route  I  Box  19,  Queen  Creek  Ariz 

Kenneth  Lindemann Box  1947  Pecos  Tex  

Martha  M.  Russell Route  3  Box  21,  San  Benito  Tex 

Slate  ol  Washington Department  of  Natural  Resources  Ephrab 

Wash. 

Buckhorn  Planting  Co Rural  Route  2,  Greenwood  Miss 

Trail  Lake  Plantation Tralake,  Miss.  

Isom  Alsom uo-c  East  Florenee'  Blvd.,  Casa  Grand'e" 

Ariz. 

Sterling  Sugars,  lne.„ P.O.  Box  572,  Franklin,  La 

J.  H  Williams    ..  _ Route  1  Box 211,  Natchitoches,  U. 

Fowler  E.  McDanie) Box  6,  Tulia,  Tex 

New  Hope  Suaar  Co 314  Royal  Poin,  Palm  B«»ch,'Fii." 

5,  I^^  Mop**' Pafrns-- Box  816,  Fabens,  Tex .. 

McDonald  Marie  McCluskey  Picka. ...  1 1 4  West  1 0,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Donald  H  Cox 560  North  Eighth,  Brawley,  Calif 

i'mmyCJuck Route  2,  Harf,  Tex.  

Rancho  Tierra  Prieti Box  938,  Eloy.  Ariz..        

?ti^!j*",^'' Box54o, Pond, Calif.  :.:.:: 

Leytpn  Woolf  .     4419  West  Royal  Palms  R(J.,Gleiid«le.  Ariz:.' 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co Louise  Miss 

Stephen  H.  Elmore Box  156,  Brawley,  Calif 

Broughton  Land  Co P.O.  Box  27,  Dayton,  w'aih." 

V.C.  BnttonCo  PO.  Box  39>.  Firebaugh,  Calif.....'.':::::" 

Reynold  M  Mettler p.o  Box  473,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

McQueen  Smith  Farms Rural  Route  1 .  Prattville,  Ala  

The  Desert  Ranch 47375  West  Dakota,  Firebaug'h; 'Calif 

Talla  Farms,  Inc Box  668,  Stanfield,  Ariz  

R  A  Ingram..  Leiand  ,Miss 

Sl?/'*5£??2: '" - Box  501,  Rio  Grande  City,  fix'..::::: 

Holland  Portw Rural  Route  2,  Caldwell,  Im.. 


{231.978 
229.811 
228. 948 
227. 768 
226.810 
223.835 
221.659 
217.463 
213.384 

208.101 

206.883 

206. 379 

202.583 

201,089 

199.980 

199,681 

197, 400 

196,679 

196.457 

196.210 

195. 425 

194.231 

190.616 

189.828 

187.401 

185.592 

185.397 

184.875 

184,181 

182.204 

180.899 

180.812 

179.24* 

178.  069 

177,599 

177.238 

176.036 

175.841 

175.234 

174,815 

174.806 

174.444 

172.595 

171.684 

170,674 

170,531 

170.044 

168. 262 

164.230 

163. 226 

162,897 

162.008 

161.709 

161.149 

160.663 

159.984 

159.927 

159.589 

158.754 

158.615 

158.587 

157.591 

156.953 

156. 759 

156.583 

156.284 

156.272 

155.011 

154.966 

154.412 

153.992 

153.540 

153.404 

152.972 

152.703 

151.734 

149. 755 

149. 409 

147.663 

146.  772 

146.  764 

146.518 
146,478 
145,778 

144.563 
144, 532 
143.886 
143,092 
143,064 
142, 778 
142. 758 
142, 345 
142. 320 
142.099 
141,772 
140.968 
140.891 
140.695 
139.801 
139,738 
138.125 
138.118 
137.112 
136,739 
136,735 
13«,620 


Total 
payments 


,  Inc. 


Hammonds  Ranch,  Inc.. . 
Roberts  Farms,  Inc     . 

BillWeaver         ::::" 

DImer  Zweygardt 

Clark  and  Roberts :::: 

W.  A.  Sullivan    

J  H.  Benson  Ranches,  inc:  ' 

I.F.Lee       

Dan  Seligman        .     ... 
.W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Estate. 
SL  Francis  Valley  Farms 

Texas  Hill  Farms 

M  A  I  Farms 

Coberly-West  Co 

Smallwood  Farms 

Krenniueller  Farms 

Thunderbird  Farms 

Earl  Hughes 
715  Farms  Ltd  . 

R.  C.Godwin   

Hyneman  Farms.  Inc 

E.  W.  Merritt  Farms :! 

Finley  Bros 

Fridenmaker  Farms     .: 

Farm  Development  Corp 

Scopena  Plantation 

R.  A.  Rowan  A  Co  

Gerald  R  Elmore    . .     .   ..:: 

CMS  Farming  Co.   

H.  K.  Hammett  A  Sons 

Bidart  Bros 

M.  T.  Hardy ::" 

Est  Geo.  C.  Chance 

Brazos  A.  Varisco 

Wood  Ranches 

Rio  Farms.  Inc..  

Boyett  Farming 

Yandell  Bros    

Joel  McHugh 

Clarence  Martin 

Sumner  Peck  Ranch  Inc 

Wildwood  Plantatkin 

Harris  Cattle  Co      .   . 

The  Delta  Co       

Oscar  Mayfield  A  Sons 
Ward  Walton  and  Asso., 

Hugh  Hudson  Ranches 

Ed  Ambrose, 

John  Valov 

Peter  J  Robertson ::: 

Jacob  S.  Stephens 

Clarence  Robinson 

Eastland  Plantation,  Inc 

Glen  Miller 

Imperial  Valley  Cattle  Co...:] 

Marble  Bros 

Roundaway  Planting  Co. 

J.C.Mills.. 

C.  T.  Dearborn.   

Vahlsing  Christina  Corp. 

OakhurstCo.  

Em  H  Mettler  ASons 

Shary  Farms.  Inc 

Rabbins  A  Long. 
F  C.  Layton...  . 
B.  F.  Herbert  Co.... 

William  H.  Gray ::: 

McFarland  A  Hanson  Ranches. 

Milham  Farms 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 

W.  H.  Gentry 

Cattani  Bros 

Mllliken  A  Farweil,  Inc... 

Borba  Bros  . 

Stafford  Hannon..  :. 

Kline  Planting  Co 
Brooks  Griffin..  .   : 

Milton  P.  Smith,  Jr 

W.  T.  Touchberry... 

West.  Inc 

O'Neill  Farms.  Inc V. 

Kennedy  Bros 

John  Garrett  A  Sons 

Abbay  A  Leatherman,  Inc 

Raymond  D.  Schnepf 

Busby  Farms 

B.T.Spear 

Cornerstone  Farm  A  Gin  Co.. 

Schuh  Bros    , 

Warner  Reid '„ 

John  Norton  Farms [. 

Weeth  Ranches,  Inc 

Lawrence  E.  Pence 

Silver  Lake  Ranches  Co.,  Inc... 
Shuklian  Bros.,  Inc 

G.  L.Willis.  Jr :; 

Tracy  Ranch, Inc 

Sill  Prop,  Inc 

Homer  Hill.. 

Husbandville  Plantation 

Highland  Lake  Farm 

Antone  Borchard  Co : 

Coelho  Farms 

Carlson  Brothers : 

Torrey  Wood  A  Son 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co.. 

Four  Fifths  Plantation 

Voth  Farms,  Inc 

Adamek  A  Dessert :: 


....  47357  West  Dakota,  Firebaugh,  Calif 

....  15366  Road  192,  Porterville,  Calif 

502  South  Houston.  Lamesa,  Tex..  . 

Burlington  Co 

-  1927  Jackson,  Pecos,  tex    . 

. .  -    2100  Wyoming.  Pecos,  Tex      . 
...     Box  239.  Brawley.  Calif... 

. .-     Rural  Route  2.  Hale  Center,  Tex 

Shaw,  Miss 

--      Drawer  2130,  Vernon.  Tex .'... 

..   .  Marked  Tree,  Ark 

--      P.O.  Box  1283,  Yuma.  Ariz 

....  P.o  Box  700,  Delano,  Calif  .     . 

-  626  Wilshire  Blvd    Los  Angeles,  Cii  f 
...     Box  1507,  Pecos,  Tex 

...     Route  1  Box  77,  San  Juan,  Tex  .   . 
....  Box  1984,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

..     P.O.  Box  218,  Gadsden,  Ariz 

..    BoxD,  Pahokee,  Fla 

..     Box  1026,  Hereford,  Tex 

.- .  P.O.  Box  30,  Tru.Tiann,  Ariz    . 

...  11188  Road  192.  Porterv  lie,  Calif.. 

..     Box  L96,  Gilbert,  Ariz 

. . .  223  South  4th  Si ,  Phoenix,  Ariz . 

...  Box  1201,  Bii>e.  Idaho        

...  Rural  Route  1.  Bossier  City,  La 

. . .  20600  19th  Ave.,  Stratford,  Calif. 

.   .  PO.  Box  603,  Calipatria.  Calif 

.- .  801  North  1st  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz 

...  Box  512,  Greenville.  Miss 

...  Rural  Route  1  Box  860.  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

. . .  Webb.  Miss 

...  307  South  Main,  Bryan,  Tex 

...  Varisco  BIdg,  Bryan,  Tex 

...  Post  Office  Box  247,  Lemoore,  Calif 

...  Edcouch,  Tex...     

...  Post  Office  Box  386,  Corcoran,  Calif 

...  Vance,  Miss     . 

...  Box  17.  Orrville,  Ala  

...  Route  2  Box  146.  Friona,  Tex..   . 

...  Post  Office  Box  507,  Mendota,  Calif 

...  Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Miss 

. . .  Box  456,  Chandler.  Ariz 

...  Care  of  T.  L.  Reed  III,  Belzoni,  Miss 

...  Taft,Tex 

..  Rural  Route  4,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

..  P.O.  Box  201,  Calipatria,  Caiif 
..  Route  1,  Box  118-B,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

..  18275Road28,  Tulare,  Calif 

..  Box  578.  Coolidge,  Ariz 

..  P.O.  Box  338,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

..  P.O.  Box  1064,  BIythe,  Calif 

..  Doddsville,  Miss 

..  Rural  Route  2,  Colfax,  Wash ::: 

.-  Box  148.  Arizona  City.  Ariz 

-.  Box  91.  South  Plains,  Tex 

. .  Alligator.  Miss 

..  Drawer  G.  Abernathy.  Tex.  .. 

..  P.O.  Box  6055.  Calipatria,  Calif 

.-  Box  386.  Mathis.  Tex   

-  Box  335.  Clarksdale.  Miss 

..  Box  1298. Shatter.  Calif ::, 

..  Box  433.  Mission,  Tex 

. .  Rosedale,  Miss '.[ 

. .  Box  175,  Tolleson,  Ariz 

.  Robinsonville.  Miss 

.  Rural  Route  1,  New  Market,  Ala 

-  Box  1497,  Coolidge,  Ariz 

.  P.O.  Box  976,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

.  Angola,  La 

.  400  Sunset,  Hereford,  Tex 

.  Rural  Route  6,  Box  215,  Bakersfield,  Calif 
.  Route  1,  Box  157,  Port  Allen,  La 

.  5521  22d  Ave ,  Riverdale,  Calif 

.  PO.  BoxlUl,  Brawley,  Calif. 

.  Alligator.  Miss 

.  Elaine.  Ark. ..     

.  Route  1.  Box  85.  MarKopa,  Ariz 

.  Glen  Allan.  Miss 

.  Rural  Route  1.  SIdon.  Miss 

.  P.O.  Box  5.  Huron.  Calif 

.  79700  Ave.  54. 1  ndio.  Calif 

.  Box  520.  Clovis.  N.  Mex 

.  Robinsonville.  Miss 

.  Route  1.  Box  42.  Queen  Crte,  Ariz ::: 

-  Star  Route  2.  Olton,  Tex 

.  Star  Route,  Wildorado.  Tex 

.  Box  7008,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

.  377  Circle  Drive,  Chowchille,  Calif 

.  80x694, Tulia, Tex..  

.  P.O.  Box  1000,  BIythe,  Calif 

.  Box  924,  Coalinga,  Calif 

.  Route  1,  Box93,  McColl,S.C 

.  Box  1467,  Del  Rio,  Tex 

.  26591  Highway  99,  Tulare,  Calif 

-  Box  458,  Dimmitt,  Tex 

.  Rural  Route  1 ,  Box  177,  Buttonwillow,  Calif 

.  212  Sill  Building,  Bakersfield, Calif.  ... 

.  Hart  Tex... 

.  c">  W.  T  Robertson,  Holly  Ri'dgis,  Miss 

.  46  Waverly  Wood,  Helena,  Ark.. 

.  200  Andrita  Place,  Brawley,  Calif. 

.  P.O.  Box  645.  Riverdale.  Calif 

.  Rural  Route  1,  Box  568,  Marion,  Ark. 

.  Hollandala,  Miss 

.  Box  1186.  Pendleton.  Oreg.. ::::::: 

.  Rural  Route  3.  Greenwood,  Miss. 

450  G  Street,  Wasco.  Calif 

.  P.O.  Box  787,  Seeley,  Calif .':.':: 


SI  36. 334 
136.215 
136. 105 
136.100 
134.185 
132,584 
132.053 
131. gsl 
131.699 
131.651 
131.179 
130.663 
130.111 
'    129.173 
123.931 
128.907 
12?.  249 
128. 104 
127.591 
127,231 
127. 199 
126. ?61 
126. 19? 
12^021 
125.221 
121.157 
123. 883 
123.  773 
123. 742 
123.106 
122.929 
122.  799 
122.792 
122. 592 
122. 562 
122.537 
121.972 
121.943 
121.718 
121.522 
120.991 
120.470 
120.352 
120. 328 
120. 237 
120. 040 
118.%9 
118.376 
117.934 
117.632 
117.516 
117.323 
116.978 
116.844 
116.749 
116.530 
116.413 
116.211 
116.193 
116.072 
115.763 
115,588 
115.429 
115.273 
115.194 
115.098 
114.881 
114.671 
114.373 
114,363 
114.221 
141.052 
113.781 
113.575 
113.556 
113.395 
113.352 
113.113 
112.807 
112.260 
112.202 
112.121 
111.799 
111.795 
111.602 
111.592 
111,413 
111.387 
111.287 
111.060 
110.685 
109.241 
109,038 
108.839 
108.641 
108.630 
107,868 
107,828 
107,658 
107.318 
107,223 
107, 196 
107.099 
106.807 
106.769 
106  472 
106.458 
106.277 
105.754 


June  26,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

1968  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $60,000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)— Continued 


Name 


Address 


Wheeler  Farms Rural  Route  1,  Box  860.  Bakersfield,  Calif 

William  E.  Armstrong Route  2.  Lubbock,  Tex 

Empire  Farms  Route  1,  Box  326,  Eloy,  Ariz 

King  A  Anderson,  Inc P.O.  Box  745,  Clarksdale,  Miss 

F.  J.  McCarthy  ASons Box  1138,  Tulare,  Calif 

McCarthy  Hilderbrand  Farms Route  1,  Box  246-A,  Eloy,  Ariz 

Armorel  Planting  Co Armorel,  Ark 

Kenneth  Reynolds Box  6041,  Calipatria,  Calif 

Norment  Foley Box  208,  Uvalde,  Tex 

Woods  Co P.O.  Box  1294,  Yuma,  Ariz 

Teion  Ranch  Co P.O.  Box  1560.  Bakersfield,  CalK 

G  L  Pratt 31599  Road  132,  Visalia,  Calif 

Murphy  Jones Nitta  Yuma,  Miss 

Fred  Enke 1405  North  Kadota,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Virgil  F.  Marsh Route  5,  Hereford,  Tex 

NeilFifieldCo Route  2,  Box  26,  Brawley,  Calif 

Elvin  Crow Box  1130,  Pecos,  Tex 

John  W.  Nigliazzo Box  786,  Hearne,  Tex... 

Palm  Farms.  Inc 4016 Stockdale  Highway.  Bakersfield, Calif.. 

Salton  Sea  Farms Box  277,  Calipatria.  Calif 

Valley  Acres Box  128.  Santa  Rosa,  Tex 

H.  L.  Yocum  ASons 17801  10th  Ave,  Hanford,  Calif 

I.  D.  Nunnery,  Jr Areola,  Miss..   

Williams  A  Quick Box  217,  Calipatria,  Calif 

Hagan  A  Bruton  Farm Box  226,  Hollandale,  Miss 

Billups  Plantation,  Inc.. Indianola,  Miss 

H.  L.  Anderson Route  1,  Box  475,  Peoria,  Ariz 

Richard  Gumz North  Judson,  Ind 

I  F  Bland.  Jr Mayesville.  S.C 

Arena  Co.  of  Arizona Post  Office  Box  37  Glendale,  Ariz 

Joe  Reislino Box  152,  Hearne,  Tex 

Marlon  Bros Post  Office  Box  878,  Glendale,  Ariz 

Donald  George  Whitney Post  Office  Box  308,  Logandale,  Nev 

J.  L.  Gohghtly,  Jr 1730  North  Stapley  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz 

J.C.Sides,Sr Box  197,  Coffeeville,  Miss 

H.  R.  Watson  ASons Tunica,  Miss. 

John  Fuson Post  Office  Box  875,  Lebec,  Calif 

Willis  A  Kurtz Rural  Route  6.  Box  533  R,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

I  Levingston  Estates,  Inc Ruleville,  Miss 

Kelly  R.  Mahan Batesville,  Miss 

Reetex  Farms ._  Box  741,  Pecos,  Tex 

Annapeg,  Inc Care  of  Rufus  Stain  back,  Minter  City,  Miss.. 

Girvin  Farms Box  1387,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex 

A  Angeletti,  Inc Box  71,  Crawfordsville,  Ark 

Rabb  Bros Box  736,  San  Joaquin,  Calif 

I.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co Post  Office  Box  68,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

Linneman  Ranches,  Inc Post  Office  Box  156,  Dos  f'alos,  Calif 

C.  B.  Box  Co Midnight.  Miss 

Garden  Cy  Co Box  597.  Garden  City,  Kans 

Donald  K.  Donley 2454  5th  St,  Yuma,  Ariz 

Perrin  Bros Box  12.  Hereford,  Tex 

J  H.  Sherard  A  Son Sherard.  Miss. 

George  Yarbrough... Sicily  Island.  La. 

Rossi  Bros Rural  Route  7,  Box  470,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Wedgworth  Farms,  Inc Box  206,  Belle  Glade,  Fla 

Fortson  Farms Rice,  Tex 

Walter  J   Williams 1223  Park  Circle,  Las  Vegas,  Nev 

IVIeadowlark  Farms J.  H.  Reiss,  Fisher  Building,  Sullivan,  Ind... 

Carl  C  Bamert Rural  Route  3  Box  114,  Muleshoe,  Tex 

A.  Wilberts  Sons  L/S  Co Box  540,  Plaquemine,  La 

Roger  Davidson. Box  245,  Marks,  Miss 

Allen  Gray  Estate Benoit,  Miss 

Cameta  Plantation,  Inc Anguilla,  Miss 

Banks  A  Co Hernando,  Miss 

A.  B.  Foster Box  891,  Pecos,  Tex 

Ed  Hall Bx  Y,  Bouse,  Ariz 

Carl  J.  Kuper 1414  Denroek  Ave.,  DalhartTex 

Bond  PItg.  Co : Box  446,  Clarkedale,  Ark 

Overmyer  Farms Care  of  Lee  Overmyer,  Francesvilla,  Ind 

Pilibos  Bros.,  Inc 2141  Tuolumne,  Fresno,  Calif 

J  E.  Mayes. Mayesville,  S.C 

Charles  E.  Lakin Odebolt,  Iowa 

W.  A.  Rountree Rural  Route  5,  Dublin,  Ga 

James  H.  Jones 507  Barton  St.,  Hearne,  Tex 

M.  Lane Box  905,  Shatter,  Calif 

Garrett  Corp Box  520,  Clovis,  N.  Mex 

The  Brown  Farm Schlater,  Miss 

Hardesty  Bros 1013  Narramore,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

Roseta  Farms Box  719,  Eagle  Pass,  Tex. 

C.  C.  Slaughter  Farms Box  575,  Morton.  Tex 

Mike  P.  Sturdivant Glendora.  Miss 

McGregor  Land  A  Livestock  Co Hooper,  Wash 

Bowles  Farming  Co 11609  South  Hereford,  Los  Banos,  Calif 

Bud  Antle,  Inc Box  68,  Red  R«k,  Ariz 

F.  0.  Hasten Sudan,  Tex 

I  W.Wallace  A  Sons Box  929.  Edinburg,  Tex 


fVliller  Lumber  Co. 

C  H.  Moore  Trust  Estate... 

Arthur  Blohm 

Cedarville  Corp 

The  MirasoICo-. 

J.  G.  Adams  A  Son 

Duncan  Farms.  Inc... 

A.  H.  Wegis  ASons 

Morrison  Bros 

Alexander  Farms,  jnc 

Britz  Chemical  Co 

Balding  Farms.  Inc 


Marianne.  Ark... 

..  South  Center  St,  Clinton.  Ill 

..  Rural  route  1.  Box  100,  Wellton,  Ariz 

..  Box  1288,  Pecos,  Tex 

..  P.O.  Box  757,  Buttonwiltow,  Calif 

..  Hughes.  Ark 

..  Route  2.  Inverness.  Miss 

..  P.O.  Box  613.  Buttonwillow,  Calif 

..  Route  1.  Box  13.  Higley.  Ariz 

..  46  Waverly  Wood.  Helena,  Arts 

..  P.O.  Box  366,  Five  Points,  Calif 

.     Route  1  Box  140,  Fort  Stockton.  Tex 

Charles  A.  Russell Beulah,  Miss 

0.  F.  Bledsoe  Plantation  Estate Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Miss 

DulaneyBros Care  of  Jack  Dulaney,  Box  239,  Shalto- 

water,  Tex. 

W.  A.  Banks Rural  Route  7.  Box  376,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Deseret  Lvst  Co.,  Inc 531  South  State  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Race  Track  PlantatMn Rural  Route  3  Greenwood.  Miss 

J.  F.  Martin Box  1306,  Hereford,  Tex 

Roy  0.  Murray Route  1,  Box  3,  Earlimart  Calif 


Total 
payments 


}105,626 
105, 526 
105,451 
105,418 
105,394 
105.212 
105.021 
104. 592 
104. 391 
104.330 
104.255 
104. 148 
104,129 
104.049 
103.936 
103.729 
103.606 
103, 581 
102,775 
102,513 
102,348 
102,115 
102,055 
101,714 
101,639 
101,591 
101,485 
101.109 
101,032 
100,769 
100,694 
100,261 
100.000 
99,911 
99.831 
99.790 
99.715 
99.488 
99.325 
99.250 
98.634 
98.561 
98,032 
97,870 
97.680 
97.  535 
97. 490 
97.376 
97.306 
97,253 
97.049 
97.016 
96.750 
%.722 
96.708 
96.632 
96,539 
96.534 
96,348 
96.290 
96.127 
96.090 
95.928 
95,862 
95,769 
95.558 
95.556 
95. 539 
95, 531 
95,488 
95,237 
94,885 
94,805 
94,633 
94.446 
94.423 
94,183 
93. 979 
93,946 
93,830 
93.600 
93,310 
93,300 
93.229 
93.212 
92.953 
92.940 
92,772 
92.721 
92.716 
92.524 
92.453 
92,225 
91.983 
91.829 
91.644 
91. 533 
91.369 
91.168 
91.036 
90.973 

90.824 
90,739 
90.551 
90.182 
90,140 


Name 


Address 


Billy  Rogers  Farms Box 68.  South  Bay.  Fla.. 

Barham.  Inc Care  ol  Joe  Barham,  Oak  Ridge,  La 

Raymond  Oconnel  A  Son Route  1.  Box  73,  Brawley,  Calif 


Dearborn  A  Maraccini P.O.  Box  6055,  Calipatria  Calif..    . 

Dom  Echeverria 119  Uth  Ave,  Longmont  Cok) 

Wm  H.  Noble P.O.  Box  506,  Kerman,  Calif 

WoodrowLewis 500  West  Toledo,  Chandler,  Ariz.    ..      . 

E.  T.  Jordan  A  Sons Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City  Miss 

Schwartz  Farms,  Inc 21451  20th  Ave,  Stratford,  Calif     .  .      . 

Harold  Senter Rural  Route  1,  Wilson,  Ark 

John  B.  Ford Darling,  Miss  . 

New  Ranch  Corp 375  Park  Ave ,  New  York,  N  y" 

C  AC  Farms Box  1387,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex 

Mike  A.  Burkholder. Box  1562,  Pecos  Tex 

Kenmar  Farm Rural  Route  1  Box  318,  Arvin,  Calif 

Onset  Bros 2324  Oakmont  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif 

Sweet  Bros Widener  Ark 

Basil  Abate. Box  99,  Brembn'd,  Tex '  '  '    . 

Chiarelli  Ranches 10651  RD  25,  Madera,  Calif 

Diwan  Ranches,  Inc Route  1,  Box  485,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Epos  Plantation Rural  Route  1,  Box  188  Epps  La 

D.C.Parker..   .   Route  1,  Tunica,  Miss 

W.  T.  Lattner  A  Son 2114,  Johnson,  Pecos  Tex  .  .. 

James  E.  Coleman Rural  Route  4   Yazoo  City,  Miss 

McMurchy  Farms Box  227,  Duncan,  Miss 

Delmar  R.  Durrett Box  1081,  Amanllo,  Tex 

H.S  Swayze Rural  Route  2,  Benton,  Miss 

M.M.Alexander Route  1,  Box  249  Eloy,  Ariz 

Newton  Brothers P.O.  Box  117,  Stratford,  Calif 

R.  A.  Harling  AG Riverby  Ranch,  Rural  Route  2,  Telephone, 

Tenn. 

Olive  W.  Garvey Care  of  Garvey  Farms  Management  Co., 

Colby,  Kans. 

Leslie  Mitchell Box  439,  Crosbyton,  Tex 

Sunset  Ranches,  Inc Route  1,  Box  220  Eloy  Ariz 

Anderson  Bros Drawer  KK,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Fitield  Land  Co Route  2,  Box  26,  Brawley,  Calif 

H  G  Carpenter Rolling  Fork,  Miss    

Ben  Estes  Bearden Box  387,  Santa  Rosa,  Tex 

Medlock  Farms,  Inc Route  2  Box  183,  Lubbock,  Tex 

Wallace  Bales... 401  N  6th  Ave,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

Eldon  K  Parish Box  128,  Mohave  Valley,  Ariz 

G.  W.  Nickel,  Jr Drawer  D.  Wasco,  Calif        

Sam  Sparks Route  1,  Santa  Rosa,  Tex.  

Jack  Bros.  A  McBurney,  Inc P.O.  Box  1 16,  Brawley,  Calif 

Verney  Towns 3713  68th.  Lubbock.  Tex 

Vence  Corpora 701  Anderson  St..  Hearne,  Tex 

Giusti  Farms,  Inc Ste  904  2220  Tulare.  Fresno,  Calif 

Daley  A  Bogle 1454  N.  Morrison,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Crouch  Bros Route  1  Box  32,  Maricopa,  Ariz 

Midway  Farms,  Inc Rural  Route  1,  Joiner,  Ark  

AbattiBros „ P.O.  Box  466.  El  Centro.  Calif 

W.  C  Hutfaker.Jr Tahoka.  Tex    .  

Hollybrook  LandCo.,  Inc Lake  Providence.  La 

Hooper  Farms.  Inc 4823  Ave  24.  Chowchilla,  Calif 

Fred  Tavoleti  A  Sons 1101  W  Second,  Clarksdale,  Miss 

E.  D.  MitcheH,  Inc P.O.  Box  195,  Arvin,  Calif 

Paul  Pilgrim 666  Sycamore  St,  Shatter,  Calif 

El  Teion  Cattle  Co 805  Baker  St,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

Baker  Planting  Co Leiand.  Miss..  .  

G  H  J  Farms  Ltd Johnson,  Kans 

Sanders  A  Sanders Route  2  Box  393,  Bakersfield,  Calif 

Morgan  Shillington  Farms  Co Box  535,  Rupert,  Idaho 

Ruby  Walker Bentonia,  Miss 

Brooks  Cotton  Co Shelby,  Miss 

Jones  Farms Box  275,  Stratford,  Calif 

Hugh  Stephens Box  186,  New  Albany,  Miss 

Egypt  Planting  Co Cruger,  Miss 

W:  P.  Hunter In  care  of  Blair  Dalton,  Bell  City,  Mo 

CCG  Farms  Inc P.O.  Box  968,  Glendale.  Ariz 

Tallmadge  Ranch,  Inc Rural  Route  1,  Momence,  III 

W.  L.  Corcoran Rural  Route  2,  Eulaula,  Ala 

Fredio  Farms P.O.  Box  174,  Arvin,  Calif 

Lakeview  Planting  Co Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City,  Miss 

H.  L  Kendrick Box315,  Eloy.  Ariz 

H.  S.  McShan Schlater.  Miss 

Eldon  Blackburn SL  Vrain,  N.  Mex 

J.  P.  Brown Box  329.  Lake  Providence,  La 

W.  D.  Patterson Rome.  Miss 

Louis  Garcia/Sons  Inc Route  1.  Box  136,  Spur,  Tex 

H.  H.  and  Edj|ar  Baker Rural  Route  2,  Somerville,  Tex 

Box  431,  Oonaldsonville,  La 

Sicily  Island,  La 

Rural  Route  3,  Box  969,  Bakersfiekl,  Calif.. 

P.O.  Box  866.  Glendale.  Ariz 

Route  4.  Box  769.  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Box  607,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Route  1,  Box  432  A,  Kingsburg,  Calif 

Box  122,  Tunica,  Miss 

Route  2,  Box  167,  Chandler,  Ariz 

Brandon,  Miss 

.  Grandview,  Idaho 


Churchill  A  fhibaut,  Inc 

Carrol  Rice 

Sanders  Farms 

Lee  Wong  Farms,  Inc... 

Sutton  Bros 

C  J  A  L  Farms  Inc 

Don  and  Vern  Thiesen.. 

Bibb,  Inc 

D  A  R  Farms 

J.  W.  Patrick,  Jr 

Bruneau  Sheep  Co 


Peterson  Farms Box  877,  Corcoran,  Calif 

James  S.  Garvey Box  517,  Colby,  Kans 

Paul  Brophy Box  528,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

D.E.Phillips Lind,  Wash 

J.  A.  Howarth.Jr Route  2,  Cleveland,  Miss... 

M.  L.  Earnheart  Co Tunica,  Miss 

Donnell  Echols i State  Route  4,  Lamesa,  Tex 

Chas.  Urrea  ASons 3256  East  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz 

Hubert  Cheek,  J  r Bowersvitle,  Ga 

L.  I.  Rhodes  A  Sons Rural  Rout*  1,  Box  475,  Wasco,  Calif.. 

CorreiaBros 6401  Ave.  296,  Visalia,  Calif 

Pacco,  Inc Turrall,  Ark 

Stimson  Veneer  A  Lumlxr  Trust Dumas,  Ari( 

J  A  J  Ranch Post  Omca  Box  155,  Firebaugh,  Calif.. 

W.J.Scott RuralRoutol,  Box  695A,  Yuma,  Ariz. 


17555 


Total 
paymenb 


$89,920 
89.916 
89.873 
89.777 
89.723 
89.491 
89,444 
89.416 
89.337 
89.208 
89.091 
89.023 
88.976 
88.743 
88,684 
88, 634 
88,413 
88, 331 
88.312 
88.100 
87,958 
87,778 
87,754 
87,713 
87,608 
87,605 
87,513 
87, 395 
87,349 
86,952 

86, 851 

86,782 
86.723 
86,613 
86,440 
86,390 
86.375 
86.329 
86.248 
86.227 
86.225 
85,955 
85.938 
85. 903 
85. 835 
85. 807 
85.633 
85, 576 
85.566 
85.367 
85.119 
84.935 
84.794 
84.760 
84.488 
84. 426 
84.389 
84,322 
84,304 
84,263 
84.239 
84,217 
84,180 
84.162 
84,104 
84,080 
83.868 
83.639 
83.634 
83,624 
83.490 
83.439 
83, 414 
83.269 
83.166 
83.049 
82,894 
82,822 
82,770 
82,759 
82,679 
82,654 
82,568 
82.551 
82.433 
82.423 
82.371 
82.357 
82,330 
82,114 
81.869 
81,855 
81,852 
81,841 
81.712 
81.424 
81,405 
81.278 
81.212 
81.208 
81.064 
81.045 
80.970 
80,832 
80,709 


17556 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

1968  TOTAL  PAYMEMTS  OF  <60,000  AMD  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)-C«n«nu*l 


June  26,  1969 


Nmw 


Address 


Hirr>  L  Laws  Co.,  Inc 

J.  Boyd  White 

Loy  Kilgore 

Joe  Lee  McMahon '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

L.  W.  Wide  Farms,  Inc ... 

Bediwith  Farms 

J.  B.  Hirdwjcke  Co.  Ptn , 

Dein  Pruett 

E.  C.  Fedric 

Bruins,  PlantinfCo 

L.  Z.  Farms,  Inc 

Howard  Hurd...;-. 

Allen  C  Brashier  Planting  Co. 

Harold  H.  Hogue 

Paul  Hays 

Ben  F.  Bowden 

White  Face  Farms,  Inc 

Savoie  Industries 

S.  A.  Arnold,  Jr.. 


Total 
payments 


8.  Raymond  Evans 

H  i  H  Farms,  Inc 

Dossett  Plantation,  Inc 

Raymond  Baauchamp 

Coleman  Farms. 

Cass  Edwards  II.  . 

H.  C.  Hitch,  Jr '„ 

F.  J.  Hluins  Fanns,  inc '. 

J.  LKidd,  Jr. 

Twilight  Planting  Co. 

Wilbur  Wuertz W 

Marshall  Lands,  Inc 

Joe  Pugh . 

Elijah  8.  Adam*  A  Sons.. .HI" 

J.  L.  Hill  4  Co- 

Aden  Brothers,  Inc.. 

P.  L  Sanders 

Goodland  Farms,  Inc.. 

Rochelle  Livestock  Co 

W.  A.  Heiden  4  Son 

Sam  4  D.  M.  Biancucci 

Walker  Farms.  Inc 

Simpson  4  Wilson "" 

Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc I 

Heidrick  Farms,  Inc 

Sam  C.  Jenkins 

Panola  Co 

R.  D.  Hughes 

Glenn  Lane.     . 

Howard  4  Blythe  PlintitJon.'.'.' 

Elms  Planting  Corp.  . 

ElwoodElkins 

W.  W.  Hill '..'.'.v. 

George  Hammond '. 

Rama  Boggess ." 

Morton  S.  Inc 

J.  F.  Twist  Plantatton..""!!^ 

L  A.  Robertson  Farms,  Inc 

Post  Montgomery 

James  Cannon "J, 

Wolf  Island  Farms 

Roebuck  Plantatwn " 

T.  K  Williamson 

Nerren  Bros 

Heirs  o(  Joseph  F.  Green.. .1.1! 

Charles  L  Armstrong 

Travis  H.  Jones 

Payne  Valley  Farms,  I  no... '.'."! 

Fred  Nusstwumer 

Cone  Livestock  Co 

Mobley  4  Bonham 

Albemarle  Corp 

Covey  4  Dayton - 

CarlBmegei 

M.  C.  Braswell  Farms 

E.  0.  McKnight 

Henson  4  Sons. 

Davis  BMuchamp 

Owen  Bros 

Gay  H.  Shivers,  Sr 

B«n  Rigcs  4  Son 

Ted  A.  4  Ted  R.  Pierce 

Easteite  Farms,  Inc 

WiUiamGehring,lnc 

Tellts  Ranch,  Inc 

Oearmoat  Oliver 

Texas  Depertment  o<  Correctio«il! 

J.  E  Cunninctwm,  Jr 

Davis4Gandy 

John  A.  Abbott 

Gilnockie  Pttf.  Co. 
D.  W.  4  8.  H.  Ml' 
Wedel  Farms... 

H.  Buller  Farms 

Din  W.  Clarke 

Daniel  D.  McDaniel '. 

OiMne  Elbwoftli 

CMettler 

Grndon  Flowera 

J.  It  Broadbent 

Jay  Wilson 

A.  W.  Langenetier 

J.  P.  Terrell  4  Son 

Combs  4  Cleu  Ranchoi,  Inc. 

Scott  4  KnappenberHf 

OonH.  Bennett 

Tracy  Hulchins 

Three  H  Ranch 


PostOfRceBoxlSg,  Brusly,  La 

Route  1  Bo«  239,  Marana,  Arii.." 

1 '21  Jefferson,  Pecos,  Tex  ' 

Box68,  Vertialen,  Tex        

Box  1136,  Greenwood,  Miss         

Drawer  616^  Progreso,  Tex  

Box  1990,  McAllen,  Tex  

Rural  Route  Z,  Altoona,  Ala  ..    

Glendora,  Miss    .  

900"  North  Brown,  Case  Grande,  Arii 

1008  East  Tate,  Brownfield.  Tex 

Indianola,  Miss 

UlSDenrock,  Daihart  Tex 

Route  1,  Kress,  Tex  

Rural  Route  Z,  Box  113,  Eufaula  Ala 

Box  1030,  Levelland,  Tex.  

Belle  Rose,  La...  

Tunica,  Miss 

49  Travis  Rd^  Tulia,  Tex "•"" 

5""' •'<«'»•  ^'  *>»  ^'  BakersfieldVCaii?: 

Beulah,  Miss 

605  Ross  Blvd.,  Pecos,  Tex 

Okolona,  Miss 

7Z5  Commerce  Building,' Fort  Worth  tai' 

Box  1308,  Guymon,  Okla. 

Schuyler,  Nebr 

■ '207  West  Avenue  H,  Lov'ingtonVN.Mex  "' 

Glendora,  Miss     '    ' 

91*  North  ppcacho.  Casa  Grande!  Ariz 

Box  3,  Charleston,  Mo  

Itta  Bona,  Miss.  

1019  North  First,  Harlingen!  f  ex' 

Webb,  Miss  

Valley  Park,  "Miss..! 

Walls,  Miss  

Box  193,  Hearne,  Tex 

Box  996,  Rawlins,  Wyo 

Box  576.  Buckeye,  Ariz  ..      

Post  Office  Box  337,  Firebaugh',"Caiif 

Care  ol  George  R.  Walker,  Stoneville,  'Mhs'" 

Post  Office  Box  393,  Rio  Hondo,  Tex 

Post  Office  Box  185,  Belle  Glade,  Fla 

Route  1,  Box  1215,  Woodland  Calif     

Box  497,  Lamesa,  Tex  

.....  In  care  ol  W.  A.  Guthrie,  Neweilton!  La 

Box  67.  Blytheville,  Ark  

871  West  Roosevelt,  Cooiidge,  Arb 

Lake  Cormorant,  Miss 

Altheimer,  Ark. 

Rural  Route  3,  Dekalb' tex 

2203  Johnson,  Pecos,  tex 

......  2829  Gklding.  Clovis,  N.  Mex 

Box  283,  Friona,  Tex  

Drawer  M,  Douglas,  Wyo.      

Twist,  Ark..  

29536  West  Ler'do,  Shatter!  Calif" 

921  Austin  St.,  Levelland,  Tex       

Rural  Route  1,  Lockney.  Tex         

....  Wolf  Island,  Mo.........    

Sidon,  Miss.  .        ^  

80x931,  Morton,  Tex!!! 

Isola,  Miss 

— .  Route  1,  Box  7,  TiftVfex!!."."." 

609  WestStinaon,  Dimmitt,  Tex 

609  Ironwood  Dr.,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

....  CareofM.  M  Payne,  Hamburg,  fowa.".""" 
....  P.O.  Box  186,  Wellton,  Ariz 

....  Box  473,  Ellensburg,  Wash       

....  P.O.  Box  1063,  Blythe,  Calif     

Box  215,  Courdand,  Ala  

....  Care  of  John  Dayton,  Cokevil'le.'Wyo!!!;!!! 
....  Box  175,  Dimmitt,  Tex... 

....  Battleboro,  f<.C.         

Parkin,  Ark 

....  Rural  Route  3,  Box  920,  BakersfieM^'CaTif "" 
....  Route  1,  Box  132,  Calipatria,  Calif.. 

. —  Route  l,Tunca,  Miss  

Norwood,  Ga... 

. —  Route  2  Box  95,  Chaiiditr.  Ari' 

. —  501  Arizona  Ave.,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

. —  100  East  Robinson,  Orlanda,  Fla       

....  Route  6,  Rensstlaor,  Ind 

....  Box  896,  Eloy,  Ariz 

....  Rural  Route  1,  East  Prairie,  Mo!!!! 

...  Bryan  W.  Firenon,  Sugarland,  Ttx. 

Tchula,  Miss 

...  301  Austin,  Edi'aburL  f ex. ! 

...  Route  2,  Harlingen,  Tex 

...  Leiand,  Miss 

Bostwick  Ga 

...  Post  Office  Box'L;'w««o.'ciii'f!!!!! 

...  1730  Locust  Ravine,  Bakersfield,  Calif.."" 
...  JSOO  South  Miswn  Rd,  Tucson,  Ariz 
...  Rural  Route  3,  Cameron,  Tex 

...  80x138,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz !!!! 

...  Box  473,  Bakersfield.  Calif_ "'"■ 

...  Mattson,  Miss.  

...  aOZ South  1400  East  Sait  La'ke'City,'ut»li"" 
...  Routo  2  Box  323,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

--.  Box 503,  Hagerman,  N.  Mex 

...  Navasota,  Tex.... 

...  Route  1  80x96,  Queen  Crk,  Arte.""! 

...  Route2  Box  180,  Blythe,  Calif 

...  Post  OBco  Box  517,  Buckeye.  Ariz'! 

■--  ySSl'i*"'  ^IS,  Casa  Grande,  Aril..'.!"""" 
-  - .  1709  30th  St.  Bakerfield,  Cali/ 


{80,682 
80.645 
80.  556 
80,305 
80, 227 
80,215 
80.186 
80. 174 
80.115 
80,110 
80,107 
80,072 
80,036 
79,904 
79,826 
79.674 
79,641 
79,631 
79, 391 
79,343 
79.311 
79,216 
79.001 
78,951 
78.917 
78.841 
78.816 
78.734 
78.538 
78. 535 
78,461 
78,455 
78.428 
78.417 
78,413 
78.379 
78. 142 
78, 141 
78.049 
78,011 
77, 891 
77,749 
77,682 
77,633 
77.613 
77.610 
77,556 
77.519 
77,504 
77.456 
77.342 
77. 337 
77.183 
77,058 
77,034 
76,893 
76,867 
76,848 
76.817 
76.788 
76, 755 
76.711 
76,562 
76. 531 
76.505 
76,491 
76.369 
76.355 
76,308 
76.301 
76.229 
75,996 
75.924 
75.908 
75.908 
75,898 
75,855 
75,830 
75,806 
75,794 
75,759 
75,685 
75,668 
75,655 
75,627 
75^619 
75,577 
75,558 
75,55S 
75, 517 
75,500 
75,490 
75,483 
75.436 
75.328 
75.311 
75.229 
75. 125 
75.083 
74.904 
74. 875 
74,850 
74.827 
74.721 
74.568 
74.503 
74. 420 


riame 


Address 


Estate  of  J.  A.  McDonald 

FilieM  Farms 

Frank  Robinson.. 

Charles  Hill..  

J.  D.  Rankin 

John  4  Alex  Kochergen 
Anschutz  Land  4  Livestock  Co. 

Winterrowd  Bros 

K.  K.  Skousen !!!! ! 

Power  Ranches.  Inc..      ' 

Fairfax  PItn ." ' 

Marion  Harris 

Don  B.  Co !!!!!!!!" 

John  Henry  Jones..." 

Phelps  4  Palmer.. 

H.L.Holland ' 

Dale  Ellwtt !!!!!!! 

Lee  Moor  Farms !!!! 

H inkhouse  Bros ...".."..'! 

Antomjiovanni  4  Jarnril."."rj"' 

King  Farms 

Gordon  V.  Waldrop 

C.  4  V.  Growers,  Inc !"" 

Yoshino  Bros 

Riggan  Planting  Co !!!!!!! 

Patterson  Farms,  Inc 

James  E.  and  John  Garrett...!!! 

ACT  Ranches,  Inc 

Redfield  Plantations '." 

James  F.  Davis,  Jr !.'" 

Parsons  Ranch 

J.C.Mills 

G.J.  Parkhill,Jr !!!! 

Hoke  Propst 

Carl  Schuster !!!!!!!!' 

Muldrow  Farms !!""' 

Jack  Ralston !!!!!."! 

Ruby  Planting  Co... 

G.  T.  Hamilton !!!!! 

Anderson- Palmisano  Farms. 

R.  W.  Owen,  Inc " 

Eddy  Farms 

C.  L.  Ranch 

Pirani  4  Sons 

W.  J.  Chandler  4  Sons 

W.  S.  Heaton,  Jr 

James  E  Kemp 

Dougherty  Ranch 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches 

Coffman  Ranch  Co 

Broadbent  Livestock  Co..!!!!!! 

Mobead  Planting  Co 

W.  E.  4  W.  C.  Raid....!!!!!!!! 

Melvin  H.  McKinney 

Red  Top  Ranch 

Bruce  Parr 

Glen  Cox 

Lockmiller  4  Son !! 

C.  J.  Lowrance  4  Sons... 

Jason  H.  Allen 

Martin  Talla 

Albert  J.  Hoelscher 

W.  G.  Trotter 

Henry  L.  Voss 

Royfiarelield !!! 

Miller  Farms  Co 

H.  4  D.  Duenne !!!!' 

Sierra  Dawn  Farms 

Avra  Lnd  &  Cattle. !!!! 

Wayne  Kirschenmann.. ..!!!!!!! 

Belluomini  Bros 

C.  A.  Thomas ',"' 

M.  P.  Moore 

AIpe  Bros '.'"'. 

Cerro  8rt>s 

Aid  Land  4  Livestock  Co...."."."" 

W.  A.  Calk)way 

Ryan  Bros 

Hoparka  Plantation 

Picific  Farms  Co 

Wesley  Hansen " 

Alex  and  Norman  Pretzer 

Dunn  Farms 

J.A.Pickett ■ 

W.  H.  Lovett  ! ■ 

Aladdin  Ranch 

J.E.Mayes 

Wayne  Q.  Winsett 

Standefer-Gray,  Inc 

DougUs  Malletto .'." 

A.  L  Muzinidi 

LevertSt  John,  Inc 

Warren  Livestock 

DrewGillen 

Griffin  4  Griffin 

Raymond  McCutchen !!' 

Southwest  Grazing,  Inc 

Rio  Grande  Equipment  cId 

J.  F.Crews 

Jimmy  Millar 

J.  T.  John  Co.,  Inc 

A.  L  Cone 

PhilUdra 

Stanley  Snitzer 

Penny  Ranch 

Garrett  4  Son 


Inc". 


.  Route2,  McColl.S.C... 

.  229  Mam  St.,  Brawley,  Calif         

.  Panhandle,  Tex 

.  800  West  Oakland,  Chandler,'A"riz' 

.  Rural  Route  3,  Canton,  Miss 

.  523  North  Brawley,  Fresno,  Calif.. 

.  351  State,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Box  1049,  Pecos,  Tex  

Route  1,  Box  85,  Chandler,  Ariz 

Route  1,  Box  72,  Higley,  Ariz 

Ben  Walker,  Tribbett,  Miss 

20421  Rural  Delivery  44,  Tulare,  Calif 

Post  Office  Box  2003,  Phoenix,  Ariz    

Box  34,  Welch,  Tex 

222  North  Westood  St.,  Me'sa  Ariz 

Box  1598.  Coolldge,  Ariz  

Rural  Route  1,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.. 

Clint,  Tex 

Burlington,  Colo... 

1318  Baldwin  Rd  ,  Ba  kersfie'ld!  "Ca"l"if'.".' 

Route  1  Box  162,  Buckeye,  Ariz 

Route  0,  Lamesa,  Tex  ' 

Box  368,  Maricopa,  Ariz  

Box  295,  Quincy.  Wash.  

Box  978,  West  Memphis,  Ark 

Care  ol  GO  Patterson,  Maitland,  Mo 

Box  520,  Clovis,  N.  Mex  

Route  1  Box  247-2,  Eloy.Ariz         

Edwards,  Miss 

Route  1  Box  89,  Lorenzo,  Tex 

Rural  Route  1  Box  57,  Buttonwillow",'Carif"" 

Drawer  G,  Abernathy^  Tex 

Box  275,  Crosbyton,  tex.  

Route  3,  Anson,  Tex  

Route  1  Box  77-A,  San  Juan,  tex" 

1612  E.  Reppto,  Brownfield,  Tex 

Box  185,  Maricopa,  Ariz  

%  J  F.  Shaw,  Box  174,  Money,  Mi"ss"! 

Rural  Route  2.  Hillsboro  Ala 

Route  1,  Box  39  A,  Maricopa  Ariz 

Route  1,  Tunica,  Miss  

Box  1239,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak 

Dell  City,  Tex  

Rural  Route  1,  Turrell,  Ark 

Moundville,  Ala 

^fon,  Miss.. !!!!!! 

20th  Floor,  Mercantile  Batik  Buiiding"Oairas 

Tex. 

«14  North  36th  St  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Route  1  Box  726,  Thermal,  Calif  

908  South  Durbin,  Casper,  Wyo        

Box  1825,  El  Cenfro,  Calif         

Lula,  Miss 

Cherokee,  Ala  ..  

Box  728,  Pecos , Tex..!! 

P.O.  Box  1,  Red  Top,  Calit..! 

Route  3.  Friona,  Tex 

State  Route,  Lenorah.  tex 

1401  Piedmont,  Clovis,  N.  Mex     

Driver,  Ark 

4602  15th  St.,  Lubbock,  Tex' 

Box  668,  Stanfield,  Ariz 

1902  Jackson,  Pecos,  Tex. 

Boxll3,  Winterville,  Miss         

48  W.  Glenn  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.      

Alexander,  Ga.  

....  Box390,  Tulia,  Tex!!! 

Rural  Route  2,  Charleston.  Mo        

....  45949  W  Shields,  Firebaugh,  Calif'.'.'." 

C/o  A  Young  Co  Tucson  Ft,  tucson  Arte 

5109  Lansdale  Dr.  Bakersfield,  Calif 

....  Rural  Route  1  Box  89,  Buttonwillow,  Calif"' 

Box  8,  Lake  Harbor,  Fla 

....  Senatobia,  Miss 

Crawtordsville,  Ark 

— -  ?•"«'  R?"**  2,  Box  749,  Baiie'rsfioid.'ciiif!! 
....  420  Taylor  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Bosco,  La  

P.O.  Box  268,  Mendota,  Caiif 

....  Care  ol  F.  M.  Mitchener,  Sumner.  Miss 

....  1047  M  Street,  Firebaugh.  Calit 

....  Post  Office  Box  995,  Corcoran,  Ca'lif 

....  Box786,  Etoy.  Ariz... 

....  Route  1.  Box  6,  Maricopa,  Ariz..       

...  Box  117.  Morrow,  La 

...  Dublin,  Ga.  

...  1221  Fulton  Mall,  Room" 614! "Fii"sno!'Ca"l'if'"' 
...  Mayesville, S.C. . 

...2028  Willard  Dr.,  Altus.  Olila". 

...  Box  711.  Lubbock,  Tex 

...  Indianola.  Miss...  

...  207  Panorama  Dr..  Bakers'fiefd.  Calif 

...  Rural  Route  I,  Box  10,  St  Martinvillt,  Li""' 
...  Box  848.  Cheyenne.  Wyo 
...  Blooming  Grove.  Tex.... 

...  80x1193.  Coalinga.  Calif..  .    

...  Robert  Lee.  Tex 

...  Box  296.  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  

...  State  Highway  77,  Harlingen,  Tm".!! 

...  Box  352,  Pecos,  Tex 

...  State  Route  2,  Morton,  Tex 

...  Laurinburi,  N.C 

...  P.O.  Box  871,  Lubbock,  Tex.     

---5825  West  Harmont  Dr.,  Glendale,  A"rte!!"" 

...801  North  First  Ave..  Plioenix.  Arte 

...  Burlington,  Coto.. 

...  Rural  Route  2.  Box24,  C'lari(Mlaio,"M'iss!I!! 


Total 
psyments 


J74.374 
74,345 
74,337 
74.257 
74. 248 
74,212 
74, 164 
74,119 
74,114 
74,108 
74,079 
74,062 
74, 030 
74, 000 
73,965 
73,913 
73,911 
73,849 
73. 790 
73, 734 
73,657 
73,596 
73,531 
73.4!»i 

73.451 

73, 437 

73,429 

73.426 

73.359 

73.269 

73,251 

73,242 

73,171 

73,079 

73, 074 

72, 957 

72,884 

72,879 

72,  776 

72, 740 

72,550 

72,504 

72,452 

72,397 

72, 340 

72.331 

72,323 

72,269 

72,266 

72, 191 

72, 181 

72, 126 

72, 121 

72, 023 

71,984 

71,930 

71,922 

71,850 

71,849 

71,830 

71,799 

71,689 

71,681 

71,679 

71,643 

71,622 

71,563 

71,546 

71.521 

71.493 

71.473 

71,438 

71, 422 

71,274 

71,237 

71,228 

71,093 

71,071 

71,0(8 

70,  an 

70,886 

70,874 

70,828 

70,825 

70,818 

70, 790 

70,745 

70, 732 

70, 724 

70,605 

70.585 
70,509 
70,445 
70,415 
70,409 
70.217 
70.215 
70.033 
69.967 
69.920 
69.913 
69.866 
69.864 
69,751 
69,727 
69,710 


June  26,  1969 
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Name 


Address 


Total 
payments 


El  Dorado  Ranch,  Inc 

White  Farms  4  Cattle  Co 

C.  Ray  Robinson 

Spencer  H.  Barret 

J.  R.  Durrett  Trusts , 

H.  S.  Mitchell 

Kleymann  Bros 

William  Hardison , 

Mission  Planting  Co , 

Mashburn  Farms,  Inc , 

Wagner  Brothers,  Inc , 

Kern  Valley  Farms 

Claude  P.  Polston,  Jr 

Santa  Cruz  Farms,  Inc.. , 

Starkey  4  Erwin 

John  H.  Spearman 

Lewis  Barksdale,  Jr 

E.  R  McDonald  &  Sons 

H.  T.  Oiilahunty  &  Sons 

Palm  Livestock  Co 

Trans-Pecos  Dairy 

William  J.  Asmussen 

C.W.  Neely 

G.  &  E.  Livestock,  Inc 

Carl  C.  May 

J.  D.Smith 

Talbott  Sheep  Co 

JohnC.  Alford 

S.  C.  Wilson  4  Son 

San  Juan  Ranching  Co ... 

Paul  Battle,  Jr 

Pinal  Farms,  Inc 

Stanley  Asmussen 

Shannon  Bros.  Enterprises 

X  Y  Ranch  Co 

Dalton  R.  Pittman 

Mason  4  Godwin 

Ballard  and  Hurt 

Caire  &  Giaugnard 

Caddis  Farms.  Inc 

Lloyd  Gambrel 

Bill  St  Clair 

Rids  Church 

J.  Bert  Williams 

W.  W.  Draper.  Jr 

Delta  Ranches.  Inc 

Guerra  Bros 

Thomas  A.  Morriss-Sons 

E.  K.  Angeley 

Tillar  4  Co 

P.  W.  Vensel 

Jack  Hale 

C.  0.  Pitrat  4  Sons 

W.  A.  FuHord 

Maltory  Farms 

T.  R.  Joines 

Lowarnce  Bros  4  Co 

Jack  Duke 

Delton  Caddell 

John  Smith 

OH.  Dew,  Jr 

Charles  Vonderahe 

Barnard  Bros 

Vernon  Goodwin 

Morris  Stuhaan 

Lone  Oak  Ranch 

J.  KroekerSons 

Arnold  Farms,  Inc 

Grady  Shepard 

G.  Buster  Brown 

Cowan  Bros 

Allen  B.  Helms 

South  Bay  Growers,  Inc 

Lake  Plantation 

Leon  C.  Bramlett 

Byron  Campbell 

Elmer  Helskell 

J.  C.  Moore  Mercantile  Co 

Tunney  Stinnett.. 

M.  4T..  Inc 

Neil  Rasor 

Cotton  Dixie.  Inc 

Arthur  P.  Gumz 

Billy  Wayne  Sisson... 

Donald  E.  Morris 

E.  P.  Coleman.  Jr 

Lee  J.  Fazzino 

S.  4  P.  Farms,  Inc 

G.  L.  Morris,  Jr 

Herbert  C.  Harris,  Jr 

Otto  Steinberg 

B.  S.  Baldwin  4  Sons 

Rowe  4  Turnbough 

L.  H.Wood  ruB 

California  Sturges  Ginning  Co. 

Telles  Farms 

Antongiovanni  Bros 

Stonewall  Planting  Co 

Dorris Jones 

Oaklawn  Plantation.  Inc 

Hogue  Produce  Co 

Kirkland  4  Best 

~Carr  Planting  Co 

Pappas  4  Co..  Inc 

Robert  F.  Ashley 

James  Childress 


Box  607,  Casa  Grande,  Arte J69,694 

Box  719,  Canyon,  Tex 69,584 

Box 93,  Eloy,  Ariz 69,382 

Belzoni,  Miss 69,343 

Box  1081,  Amarillo,  Tex 69,338 

P.O.  Box  98,  Millington,  Tenn 69,302 

Care  of  Frederick  Kleymann,  Tribune,  Kans.  69. 275 

P.O.  Box  98,  Palo  Verde,  Ariz 69.227 

Box  248,  Ida,  La 69,148 

Rural  Route  5,  Paris,  Tex 69,012 

1126  3dSt,  Lewiston,  Idaho 68,998 

Box  505,  Lamont,  Calif 68,986 

Route  1,  Box  16.  Blenheim,  S.C 68,958 

Box  998,  Eloy,  Ariz... 68.882 

P.O.  Box  669,  Avenal,  Calif 68,879 

Box  1000,  Clovis,  N.  Mex 68,863 

Route  1,  Duncan,  Miss 68,818 

Newellton,  La 68,812 

Hughes,  Ark 68,732 

Elk  Mountain,  Wyo 68,730 

Box  1383,  Pecos,  Tex 68.669 

Agar,S.  Dak 68,626 

Box  172,  Gilbert,  Ariz 68,619 

1319  Edgar  St.,  Rock  Springs.  Wyo 68, 586 

Route  2  Box  599  West  Helena,  Ark 68, 543 

109  E.  llthSL,  Littleheld,  Tex. 68,488 

1232  California  SL,  Los  Bancs.  Calif 68.456 

Box  28,  Petersburg,  Tex 68,454 

Care  of  Shelby  T.  Wilson,  Dundee,  Miss 68,444 

Route  1  B0X171B,  Dos  Palos,  Calif 68,407 

Box232,  Tunica,  Miss... 68.391 

Box  728,  Stanfield,  Ariz 68,347 

Agar,S  Dak 68,335 

Box  2863  DeSoto  Sta.,  Memphis,  Tenn 68,305 

Care  of  Ray  Jameson,  Granada,  Colo 68. 213 

4809  Camellia  Ln,  Shreveport,  La 68,168 

Rural  Route  2,  Monroe,  La 68,127 

Olton  Route,  Plainview,  Tex 68,031 

P.O.  Box  7,  Edgard,La 68,028 

Raymond,  Miss 67,999 

Box  729,  Ralls,  Tex 67,911 

Route  3.,  Muleshoe.  Tex. 67,870 

Care  ol  Don  Eletson  Rids  Audit  Independ-  67, 880 
ence,  Mo. 

Rural  Route  1 ,  Farwell,  Tex 67, 857 

402  Mockingbird  Lane,  Forrest  City,  Ark...  67,840 

P.O.  Box  211,  Blythe,  Calif 67,787 

Box  38,  Linn,  Tex 67,554 

Sonora,  Tex    ..   67.508 

Route  1,  Box  152,  Muleshoe.  Tex 67.493 

Tillar.  Ark 67.414 

803  West  Pinkley,  Collidge.  Ariz 67. 341 

Box  261,  Blytheville,  Ark 67,243 

Route  1,  Box  12,  Laveen,  Ariz 67.230 

1305  East  Buckley,  Brownfield,  Tex. 67,216 

Chatfield,  Ark _ 67.186 

Rural  Route  2,  Abernathy,  Tex 67, 162 

Driver,  Ark 67,002 

1314  Plum,  Pecos,  Tex 66. 919 

Route  1,  Falb,  Tex 66,823 

Box  57,  Maricopa,  Arte 66,610 

Eden,  Miss 66,594 

Box215,  Brawley,  Calif 66,571 

2902  Kingsley  Lane,  Bakersfield.  Calif 66. 515 

Box  395.  Saegraves.  Tex 66.485 

29001  Rd  48,  Visalia,  Calif 66.447 

Box  386,  Corcoran,  Calif 66,422 

30335  Orange  SL,  Shatter.  Cslif 66, 347 

Tunica,  Miss 66.311 

Rural  Route  1.  Hale  Center,  Tex 66,152 

1 104  North  Olive  Dr.,  Casa  Grinde,  Ariz.. . .  66. 144 

LaGrange.  Tenn 66.069 

Clariiedale.  Ark 66.066 

Box  68.  South  Bay.  Fla.... 66.000 

c/o  L  taytor.  Jr..  Hughes.  Ark 65.983 

Rural  Route  3.  Box  599.  Clarksdale.  Miss. ..  65. 970 

795  West  Rockey.  Raymondville.  Tex 65. 883 

Rural  Route  2  Box  212.  Daihart,  Tex 65.815 

Rural  Route  1.  Marwn.  Ala 65.802 

Elaine.  Ark 65,758 

P.O.  Box  308,  Chico,  Caltf 65.707 

Box  117,  Royal  City,  Wash 65.671 

c/o  J.  B.  Baker,  Webb,  Miss 65,660 

North  Judson.  Ind 65.612 

114  Liveoak,  Hereford,  Tex 65.540 

Fortescue,  Mo.. 65.516 

P.O.  Box  250,  Sikeston.  Mo 65,467 

Rural  Route  1  Box  259,  Bryan,  Tex 65.438 

Box  228.  GHa  Bend,  Ariz 65.428 

McCrory.  Ark 65,342 

Box  K,  Cherokee,  Ala 65,303 

Box  242,  Ptainview,  Tex 65,280 

2908  McCall  St.  Bakersfield.  Calif 65. 191 

Bex  1.  Toyahvale,  Tex. 65,131 

McOade,  La 65,083 

Box  409,  Yuma,  Arte 65,056 

46031  West  Nees,  Firebaugh,  Calif 65.006 

Route  7.  Box  532.  Bakersfield.  Calif 65. 003 

P.O.  Box  11.  Thornton.  Miss 65.003 

506  South  White.  Floydada.  Tex 65.001 

Routs 3.  Box  36.  Dundee,  Miss 64,929 

Box  66,  Firebaugh,  Calif 64,863 

P.O.  Box  97,  Ulmers, S.C 64.783 

0.  C.  Carr,  Jr.,  Clartudale.  Miss 64.746 

P.O.  Box  477.  Memlots,  Calif 64.689 

South  Kansas  City  RD.  La  Feria,  Tex 64. 673 

Box  1088.  Ozena.  Tex 64.554 


Name 


Address 


Total 
payments 


Daniel  Gustafson 

Leonard  and  Henry  Franz 

Erma  Griffith    . 

Bloemhof  Hay  Co ^ 

Mcintosh  4  Sons 

Robert  Devin 

Oolph  Briscoe,  Jr 

Emmett  Jobe 

Kriesant  Operating  Co.,  Inc 

W.  W.  Boswell,  Jr 

J.  0.  Thompson 

M.&  V.  Farms..  

Runnymede  Plantation 

Warren  Spikes 

Bonanza  Farms 

Green  River  LsCo. 

Milo  Erwin 

Herbert  Friemel 

W.  T.  Jamison,  Jr 

Sloan  Oslxirn 

OV  Land  Co. 

John  W.  Dawson 

J.  R.  Stump..   

Sebastian  Cotton  4  Grain  Corp.. 

Jack  Hart 

H.T.  Bonds 

W.  W.  4  Earl  Cochran 

DiGnrgio  Fruit  Corp 

P.  Hansen  Ranch 

Edward  Trotter , 

Frank  T.  Brumfield ".. 

Asbury  Wright 

C.  4  W.  Ranches.  Inc 

Porter  Land  Co 

Stonner  Brothers.. 

H.  B.  Barker 

Wood-Sanderiin  Farm 

John  Valpredo 

Everett  Wiseman 

Grady  W  ndle  Parker. 

Robert  Cardwell 

Opal  Fry  &  Sons 

Knapp  Farms 

Shotwell  Plantatk)n,  Inc 

L.J.  Barksdale,  Sr 

Bryants,  Inc 

P.  S.  Thompson 

Bariing  Bros 

Robert  D.  Bechtel 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

E.H.Clarke  4  Co...- 

Milton  Addison 

Sigmon  Planting  Co 

Ralph  W.  Shelton 

Quinn  Bros 

Clements  Corp 

Elmo  Stephens 

Self  4  Co 

Dale  Steele 

D.  E.  Reynolds.  Jr 

Raymond  Brown  4  J.  M.  Brown. 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch.  Inc 

Lynchfield  Planting  Co 

R.  L.  PHlow 

C.  C.  4  Jack  Harbison 

Guthrie  Farming  Co 

D.  H.  Dew,  Sr 

RufusC.  Branch 

Dudley  Pillow.Sr 

Hatton  Brothers,  Inc 

0.  F  Gremaud 

Dessert  Seed  Co..  Inc 

Buckshot  Farms.  Inc 

Hawk  4Sperber 

Billy  Ray  Mclnroe 

Marshall  Cator 

Alex  Curtis 

Gordon  Bros 

Poplar  Grove  PItg/Ref.  Co 

H.H.Twitord... 

John  C.  Reistino 

Carr-Mascot  PItn.  Inc 

F.  E.  Motley 

R.R.  Rhymes  Farm 

J.  R.  Flautt  4  Sons 

Green  Top  Farms.  Inc 

L.  L.  Lawson 

J.  S.  Hoopes 

D.  D.  McColl... 

J.  Antongiovanni 

Vernon  Swearingen 

Mauldin  Mauldin 

Beers  Bros 

Leslie  H.  Laffere 

W.  H.  Hagrard.  Jr 

R  CreecyTi  T.  Tate 

G  H.  Bari<er 

Sugarland  Industries,  Inc 

Dkk  Sheffield 

Panetta  4  Loftis 

James  0.  Payne 

Diamond  Ring  Randi 

Reyher  Farms 

P.  K.  McGregor 

Charles  L  Lynch 

Pi-Land  4  Cattle  Co 


.  Box  27,  Lyiord,  Tex J84,456 

.  Lind,  Wash 64,428 

.  Route  2,  Morton,  Tex 64.419 

.  P.O.  Box  147,  Buttonwillow,  Calif 64.416 

.  2034  Uth  St..  Lewiston,  Idaho 64. 174 

.  603  Southeast  2d.  Tulia,  Tex 64,109 

.  Box  389,  Uvalde.  Tex 64.076 

.  Route  1.  Box  53,  Queen  Creek,  Arte 64,041 

.  Box  125,  Mendota,  Calif 64,008 

.  700  Whitley  Av.  Corcoran,  Calif 64.001 

.  Route  1,  Box  482,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 63.988 

.  P.O.  Box82,  Ehrenberg,Aru 63.895 

.  Box  277,  Itta  Bena,  Miss 63,887 

.  Hugoton,  Kans 63,863 

.  2612  Elm  St..  Bakersfield,  Calif 63,773 

.  Box  431,  Green  River,  Wyo 63,764 

.  6082  East  Butler,  Fresno.  Cahf 63,763 

.  Route  1,  CSnyon,  Tex 63.761 

.  Tiptonville,  Tenn     63.746 

.  Route  2.  Friona,  Tex.  63.689 

.  P.O.  Box  1088,  Clewiston,  Fla 63.661 

.  Rural  Route  3,  Hawkinsville,  Ga 63,634 

.  Box851,  Elsa,  Tex... 63.626 

.  Box  104,  Sebastian,  Tex 63.597 

.  Gruver,Tex 63.582 

.  Route  I.Shelby,  Miss , 63.579 

.  Portland,  Ark. 63.562 

.  Box  308,  OiGiorgio,  Calif 63.561 

.  PO.  Box  295,  Corcoran,  Calif 63.410 

.  Rural  Route  2,  Box  745,  Greenville,  Miss...  63. 353 

.  Inverness,  Miss 63.339 

.  Pinehurst,Ga.                  63.306 

.  Star  Route  Box  17,  Marana,  Ariz 63.276 

.  Box  393,  Bakersfield,  Calif 63.270 

.  Miami,  Mo 63.173 

.  602  East  Lincoln,  Morton.  Tex 63. 131 

.  Crumrod,  Ark 63,107 

.  Rural  Route  2,  Box  460,  Bakersfield,  Calif..  63. 069 

Vega, Tex 63,007 

.  Box  0,  Courtland,  Ala 62.974 

,.  8265  W.  Annadale,  Fresno,  CalH 62.970 

..  Rural  Route  2  Box  403,  Bakersfield.  Calif...  62.916 

..  Box  205,  Weslaco,  Tex 62.915 

..  Rural  Route  1,  Tchula,  Miss 62.909 

..  Marks,  Miss 62,903 

..  Bartow,  Ga 62.861 

..  Box  787.  Eloy.  Ariz 62,810 

..  640  G  St.,  Wasco  Calif 62.795 

..  2020S.  9th  St.,  Coolldge.  Arte 62.762 

..  Box  431.  Queen  Creek.  Arte 62.756 

..  Hughes,  Ark 62.730 

..  1015  E.  Tate,  Brownfield.  Tex 62.724 

..  Sherard,  Miss 62.694 

..  Box  726,  Frkina.  Tex 62.612 

..  Salisbury,  Mo 62,590 

..  Box  304,  Plainview,  Tex 62,589 

..  Olton  Rt,  Plainview.  Tex 62.579 

..  Marks,  Miss 62,548 

..  Ford,  Kans 62.539 

..  Glendora.  Miss 62.519 

..  Anguilla,  Miss 62,501 

..  Box  190,  Davis,  Calif 62,476 

..  Tchula.  Miss 62,439 

..  Box  128,  Itta  Bena,  Miss 62,402 

..  Route  1 ,  Mercedes,  Tex 62,378 

..  20210  Ave  176,  Pville,  Calif 62,332 

..  Eden,  Miss 62.311 

..  Joiner,  Ark 62.291 

..  Greenwood,  Miss 62,273 

..  Drawer  558,  Pahokee.  Fla 62,273 

..  Rural  Route  3,  Perryville.  Mo 62.271 

..  P.O.  Box  181,  El  Centre. Calif 62.266 

..  Box  428,  Stanfield,  Ariz 62,252 

..  Box  847,  Hotlville,  Calif 62.207 

..  RFD  2,  Levelland,  Tex 62.129 

..  Box  T,  Sunray,  Tex 62.064 

..  602  S  Deer  Creek  Dr.,  W.  Leiand,  Miss 61.957 

..  P.O.  Box  366,  Tranquillity,  Calif 61.915 

..  Route  2  Box  69,  Point  Allen,  La 61.907 

..  Alligator,  Miss. . .   61,824 

..  lOOZSan  Jose  St.,  Hearne.  Tex 61.768 

..  Rural  Route  2  Box  161,  Clartisdale.  Miss...  61.709 

..  424  N.  Glover.  Hollis.  Okla ..  61.668 

..  Rural  Route  5,  Rayville,  La 61,668 

..  Swan  Lake,  Miss 61.656 

..  Route  4,  Richmond,  Mo 61.584 

..  3307-43rd  Street  Lubbock,  Tex 61.555 

..  Route  1  Box  11 5,  Chandler,  Ariz 61.540 

..  Box  748.  St.  Pauls,  N.  C 61.512 

..  191  Oleander  Ave  ,  Bakersfield,  Calif 61.445 

..  11050  West  Mountain  Whitney,  Riverdale.  61.429 
Cam. 

..  2753  Maple.  Yuma.  Ariz 61.412 

..  Tyler.Ala 61.411 

..  Box  1504.  Uvalde,  Tex 61.347 

..  Route  1 ,  Box  35,  Buckeye,  Arte. 61.313 

..  Rural  Route  2,  Box  446,  Oscwria,  Ark 61.298 

..  Marks.  Miss 61.294 

..  Box  45.  Sugarland.  Tex 61.259 

..  Webbers  Falls.  Okla 61.252 

..  12771  Road  112,  Tipton,  Calif 61.252 

..  Star  Route  Box  96,  Wasco,  Calif 61,228 

..  1745  Lynwood  PI,  Casper,  Wyo 61.224 

..  Care  of  Herb  Reyher,  Pres..  McClavo,  Colo..  61. 178 

..  Inverness,  Miss 61.169 

..  B'vllle.S.C 61.106 

..  Route  2.  Box  368.  Biythe.  Calif 61.050 
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1968  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  160.000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)-C„tl„««. 


June  26,  1969 


NaiM 


Addr«ss 


Total 
payments 


Name 


Harn  *  H.„Iir« '^'^  *«»  ^'^<^  Lane,  Phoenix"  A rii" 

I aywr  oros _.... ...  Essex   Mo  ---- 

M^^* /.  A.  Mort«,s.„.  Jr....  go^.  B«  550,  Tempe,  Arl^:-;:: 


Si'Tn":.*!"!:':!?.-- p™^*"" 


432  28th  Sf,Cair"o;'lir.". 


Denton  Estate.. 


'"  "f»  9'  Ruby  C.  Denton,  Exocutrii'Wjl-' 

B    ,  u  SO".  Ark. 

r  S  il^'oll"  -i ^0'  North  18th,  Lamesa  Tex 

B  r  Rhw^."  '^'""* I*  "^^  '»>'•  G.  Belle  Glade  Fla 

S-.«!:r  Benton,  Ala 

cSrwH  M^;™ J?3  '^  Jay  St.,  Chandler;  Arii: 

uns  wnitiocK  — Box  113  Bothvirk  Ra 

w«f»'3'"'^"<i*  Cattle  co...:.::.\\-upwa,i^         

J  R  Tuck«  gu"!  Route  2  Box  109^8,  Lirini;  Tex 

J.  K.  Tucker Route  1,  Box  122,  Buckeye,  Arlz.l.....".:: 


039 
61,002 
60,973 
60,961 
60,951 
60, 928 
60,904 
60.786 
60,724 
60,  712 
60.665 
60, 655 
60,589 
60,564 


Address 


Total 
payments 


MToUiet  *"<?„""  °''*'" ?»"«"•  Blenheim,  S.C 


60.549 
60,547 
60,547 
60,542 
60, 520 
60,  502 
60.471 
60,466 
60,459 


M.  H.  Riclr  Jr.: 

MarchinI  Bros 

Trans  Pecos  Farms.  Iiie" 
8.  N  Word  Co..  Ine 
Doe  Cattle  S  Land  Co. 


]^Ko:r''.^'----------------«f:?-«s.}- 


?rfi """'.S ^'  "0"^  Springs,  Miss.......  :  so'ai? 

...  Chatham.  Miss  •»■-»■• 

...  P.O.  Box  1,  Tranquiliity.Caii't 

...  Box  1210,  Pecos,  Tex  

...  Wabbaseka,  Ark  

P.O.  Box  401,  Visaiia,  Calif 


60,417 
60.401 
60,399 
60,395 
60,372 
60. 370 
60,368 
60,360 
60, 244 
60, 237 
60,221 


L,(^ Farm*"^' '~ f"  ^'F"'  B'ownsviiieVtex::::::: 

W  J  Linn  '"•^V^o'^^eorgeLipe,  indianola.  Miss  w 

s..^pance-Rar^:;:::::;:;:::::p«-.^j-^^^^^^ ■•'      |?J? 

2^^':::::::::::;;:::::::::  ?Ka:^'-  ^""^^  t«...-:::;::::::::: 

l^,  K^:::::::::::::::::::  sSn^?..-fex::::::::::;::-: 


60,154 
60,135 
60,116 
60,084 
60.050 
60.041 


AGRICULTURE 
1970— AMEND- 


DEPARTMENT      OF 
APPROPRIATIONS, 
MENTS 

AMEWDMENTS  NOS.  53  AND  34 

-  Mr.  .WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, i-8ubmit  two  amendments  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  Is  to 
restore  the  language  of  the  House  bUl 
which  would  place  a  limit  of  $20,000  on 
the  payments  to  any  one  individual  or 
operator. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  some 
persons  connected  with  the  Department 
and  persons  who  defend  the  large  pay- 
mento  that  If  this  $20,000  limitation  is 
Included  In  the  bill  then  due  to  a  so- 
called  snap-back  provision  in  the  law 
payments  would  revert  to  another  pro- 
gram, which  could  result  in  equally  high 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  I  disagree  with  that 
reasoning.  In  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  last 
minute  gasp  of  those  who  see  this  boon- 
doggle program  facing  defeat.  Neverthe- 
less   rather   than    dispute    that    point 
which  can  so  easily  be  settled.  I  submit 


60.018 
60.000 


FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend  title 
1   of  the  Land  and   Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965   (78  Stat.  897) 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  when 


The  first  amendment  would  be  at- 
tached as  a  proviso  to  subsection  (2)  of 
S.  1708.  Subsection  (2)  provides  that 
surplus  Federal  property  may  be  ac- 
qmred  by  the  States  and  municipalities 
at  0  percent  to  50  percent  of  fair  market 
value   the  percentage  to  be  determined 

,.      „       ,    ,  °y   the   Administrator  of   the  General 

tne  senate  last  considered  the  pending     Serv  ces  Administration  in  accordance 


measure,  S.  1708,  the  distinguished  Sen^ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  rMr.  Proxmire)  de- 
sired an  opportunity  to  review  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  to  consider  offering 
amendments.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  two  amend- 
ments that  he  will  offer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  2 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  some  length  about 
S.  1708,  a  biU  which  would  amend  the 


with  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  While  I  have  great 
regard  for  both  of  these  offices,  I  believe 
that  some  degree  of  control  over  the  con- 
veyance of  surplus  Federal  property 
should  remain  vested  in  the  Congress 
After  all,  up  until  now.  Congress  has 
held  100-percent  control  over  these 
transfers  of  property.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  that  in  giving  GSA  and 


The 


another  amendment  Intended  to  bV  dTo"    «t7?*^*^  ^  ^^"^^'^  '""^  ^  "^^'^  ^  ^^  Sen- 

ment  would  be  returned  to  the  iAmerl- 
can  taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendmznt  No.  53 

On  page  23.  line  14,  InBert  the  foUowlne- 
Provuied  further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support  pro- 
gram (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20  000 
under  aU  such  programs  are  made  to  any 

?eM  19?S.°°  *°^  "^^  ^^^^  '°  *^  ^'^^ 

AlfXNBMINT  No.   54 

On  page  23,  at  the  end  of  line  19 
new  paragraph  as  foUows 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  ^^f  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to 
S.  1708  would  make  it  possible  for  States 
or  their  political  subdivisions  to  acquire 
surplus  Federal  property  at  from  zero 
percent  to  50  percent  of  fair  market  value 
where  the  property  is  to  be  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes. 


determine  the  percentage  under  subsec- 
tion (2)  that  Congress  should  at  least 
retain  a  final  power  of  disapproval  over 
the  executive  decision.  Accordingly,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1708 
which  provides  that  the  GSA  determi- 
nation and  the  Interior  Department's 
recommendation  shall  not  become  opera- 
tive untU  60  days  after  the  proposed  con- 
veyance  has    been   submitted   to    both 


amendments  are  designed     tt  —    --— 

to  insure  that  when  property  is  conveved  ?°M^s  of  Congress,  with  neither  House 

under  the  bill,  the  interests  of  the  Fed-  ?»?^^^  disapproved  the  conveyance  in 

eral  Government  will  be  fully  protected  f,*"'fP'"  ^°  <**y^- 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  first  amentoent  h,  ^''-  i^S^^^"  ^^-  President,  I  have 

and  ask  that  it  be  read.  discussed  this  amendment  with  the  able 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  • 

th?l,^*^1  ^-  "/"*  ^-  "  ^  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  after  Secretary  of  the  Interior- 

r^^^^m-  f*^«"^'  t^at  the  determination 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  60  calendar  days  after 
the  proposed  conveyance  under  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
tne  House  of  Representatives  respectively 
minH!!^  ^?"^  °'  Congress  having  recom- 
SSrlS^^*"""'"^   °'^^*  conveyance   In 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  both 
amendments  •  ^''" 


and  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  am  in  a  position  to  accept 
It.  I  think  the  amendment  will  be  help- 
ful in  monitoring  the  administration  of 
this  program.  I  see  no  objection  to  It  at 
this  time;  however,  there  may  be  a 
constitutional  question  that  will  have  to 
be  ironed  out  in  conference.  I  hope  it 
win  be  acceptable  to  the  executive 
branch  in  the  present  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gravel  In  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  amendment  which  I  send  to 


amendments    are    thp    nrnHn^f   \7t —    li,     --•"•  ""*»^"i"iiciit  wmcn  i  sen 


add  a     Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  who,  as 


"Section  103  (d)  (12)   of  th*  A„^.«,i*     ,    !^  ^°^'  PL*y^  such  a  fliie"roTe  to  the 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

"p'^wS!!'  ^'i.°"  ^*'  ^'^'■*  «ie  fouowlng: 
Providea.  That  where  the  property  to  be 
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conveyed  Includes  valuable  Improvements 
constructed  by  the  federal  government,  the 
improvements  shall  be  appraised  separately 
for  their  recreational  potential." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  amendment  would  be  attached  as 
a  proviso  to  subsections  (l)-(3)  of  S. 
1708.  It  would  require  a  separate  valua- 
tion of  improvements  on  Federal  surplus 
property.  During  the  period  of  Federal 
ownership,  the  Federal  Government  may 
have  put  valuable  Improvements  on  the 
land,  built  roads,  dug  sewers,  and  the 
like.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  that  the 
costs  of  these  improvements  be  sepa- 
rately valued,  and  my  second  amend- 
ment would  require  just  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  helpful  amend- 
ment. The  land  should  be  appraised 
separately  and  apart  from  the  improve- 
ments. In  any  event,  the  Department  of 
Interior  will  have  to  make  a  finding  on 
the  suitability  of  both  the  land  and  Im- 
provements for  recreational  and  park 
purpose  needs. 

I  am,  therefore,  happy  and  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  as  always,  has  con- 
scientiously, gone  into  this  matter.  As  a 
result,  we  have  these  two  amendments 
today.  I  wish  to  compliment  him  for 
helping  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
final  action  is  taken  on  the  bill  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  he  has  done  a  marvel- 
ous job  throughout  the  years  in  areas  of 
conservation.  I  believe  this  bill  will  help 
improve  substantially  in  this  area.  It  Is 
an  excellent  bill  and  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  been  so  helpful  to  me.  He  is 
extremely  competent  in  this  area  and 
assisted  me  in  drafting  the  amendments 
which  I  think  Improve  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
whole  problem  of  our  surplus  property 
disposal  program.  I  believe  we  need  a 
fresh  look  at  the  act  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  surplus 
Federal  land  may  be  acquired  by  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  at  dis- 
counted prices. 

Most  importantly,  we  should  analyze 
in  the  light  of  today's  world,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  land  may  be  ac- 
quired at  reduced  or  no  cost.  Much  as  we 
revere  historic  monuments,  my  view 
would  be  that  a  no  less  worthy  purpose 
would  be  to  permit  cities  to  acquire  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  for  public 
housing. 

For  example.  Mayor  Cavanagh,  of 
Detroit,  called  my  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing situation:  after  the  Detroit  riots, 
the  city  was  authorized  to  use  certain  of 
the  old  Fort  (Wayne  facility  for  tempo- 
rary houslng.^pie  Federal  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Division  has  now  told  the  city  that 
it  must  plan  to  vacate  imless  it  wants  to 
buy  or  lease  the  housing.  Either  pur- 
chase or  lease  would  be  at  full  market 
value,  according  to  GSA. 

The  mayor  suggested,  and  I  agree,  that 
if.  in  fact,  the  Federal  Surplus  Property 
Act  does  not  include  housing  as  one  of 


the  purpbses  for  which  a  municipality 
would  be  eligible  to  purchase  at  less  than 
market  value,  an  amendment  to  the  act 
should  be  sought  which  would  include 
public  housing. 

This  housing  position  strikes  me  as 
one  that  is  worthy  of  prompt  exploration 
and  I  am  presently  working  on  such  an 
amendment. 

My  preference,  if  I  could  choose,  would 
therefore  be  to  vote  today  on  a  broader 
revision  of  priorities  than  proposed  in 
S.  J708.  Since  we  are  not  offered  that 
opportunity  today  and  since  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  include  parks  and  recrea- 
tion as  an  eligible  purpose,  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill — hoping  that  we  may  in  this  Con- 
gress be  given  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  larger  picture  in  the  light  of  today's 
pressing  social  and  economic  needs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  have  received  from 
the  Governor  of  my  State,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Evans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Olympia,  Wash.,  June  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  understand  that  S.  1708  will  be  debated 
on  floor  tomorrow.  Would  like  to  present  my 
views  Eis  Governor  of  Washington  In  support 
of  bin. 

Need  and  demand  for  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  Is  Increasing  at  alarming  rate.  Even 
in  State  of  Washington,  where  we  feel  we 
have  recreational  opportunities  second  to 
none,  need  for  additional  areas  and  facilities 
Is  overwhelming.  Washington's  statewide 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space  plan  states  that  estimated  two  billion 
dollars  expenditure  by  all  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  Involved  In  providing  rec- 
reation opportunities  Is  required  to  meet 
present  needs,  and  by  1975  additional  one- 
half  bllUon  dollars  will  be  needed.  Acquisi- 
tion costs  estimated  to  be  1.3  billion  of  this 
total.  Last  year,  over  20  million  people  visited 
State  parks  In  State  of  Washington.  Ability  of 
State  and  local  agencies  to  acquire  Federal 
surplus  properties  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes  at  no  cost  would  greatly  enhance 
their  ability  to  meet  Increasing  demands. 

Cannot  close  without  taking  opportunity  to 
comment  on  how  act  would  assist  city  of 
Seattle  and  enhance  its  opportunity  for  re- 
acquiring P^rt  Lawton  as  much-needed  major 
urban  park  when  It  Is  declared  surplus  by 
Federal  Government. 

With  these  comments  let  me  reiterate  my 
position  by  stating  that  we  In  State  of  Wash- 
ingon  strongly  favor  provisions  of  Senate  Bill 
1708  and  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
for  recreational  well  being  of  its  citizens. 

DANUX    J.    ElVANS, 

Governor  of  Washington  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 


The  bill  (S.  1708)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1708 
An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897 ) ,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  aTid   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Lands  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  ( 78  Stat.  897 1 . 
as  amended  (effective  March  31,  1970,  sec- 
tion 2(b)  becomes  section  2(a)  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-401,  July  15. 
1968),  is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

•'Provided,  however,  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions may  acquire  until  June  30,  1973,  from 
the  United  States  for  pubUc  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  surplus  Federal  real  prop- 
erty together  with  such  improvements, 
equipment,  and  related  personal  property 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recom- 
mended to,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  lor  such  acquisition 
based  upon  the  suitability  of  the  property  for 
park  and  recreational  uses;  the  accessibility 
of  the  property  to  major  population  centers; 
the  need  for  park  and  recreation  facilities 
ih  the  Immediate  geographical  area,  as 
identified  in  the  comprehensive  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  required  under  sec- 
tion 5(d)  of  this  Act;  and  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  property  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  need  of  future  generations 
for  parks,  open  spaces,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities. Conveyances  of  such  property 
for  park  or  recreational  purposes  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  one  of  the  following 
methods  as  determined  by  the  State  or  p>o- 
lltlcal  subdivision  thereof: 

"(1)  Where  the  State  or  Its  political  sub- 
division originally  donated  the  property  to 
the  United  States,  the  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty may  be  reacquired  without  the  payment 
of  any  consideration;  or 

"(2)  Where  a  State  or  Its  political  subdi- 
vision so  elects,  the  surplus  Federal  property 
may  be  acquired  at  zero  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  detemilnatlon  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  become 
effective  until  sixty  calendar  days  after  the 
proposed  conveyance  under  this  subsection 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  respectively,  neither 
House  of  Congress  having  recommended  dis- 
approval of  the  Conveyance  in  the  interim; 
or 

"(3)  Where  the  United  States  paid  valu- 
able consideration  for  the  property  to  the 
State  or  its  political  subdivisions,  or  to  any 
person,  the  State,  or  its  political  subdivision 
may  acquire  the  surplus  Federal  property 
upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition:  Pro- 
vided. That  where  the  prop»erty  to  be  con- 
veyed Includes  valuable  improvements  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  the 
Improvements  shall  be  appraised  separately 
for  their  recreational  potential. 

"Deeds  conveying  any  surplus  real  property 
disposed  of  under  this  authority  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  shall  provide  that  the  property  shall 
be  used  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  conveyed,  and.  In  the  event  that 
such  property  ceases  to  be  used  or  main- 
tained for  such  purposes,  such  property  shall 
at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  revert  to  the 
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United  SUtes.  Tbe  deeds  may  also  contain 
such  additional  terms,  reservations,  restric- 
tions, and  conditions  as  may  be  determined 
by  tbe  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  Interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  exercise  all  of 
his  existing  authorities  under  section  203(k) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  to  prop- 
erty transferred  under  this  Act.  The  State 
and  their  political  subdivisions  shall  com- 
pensate the  United  States  for  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  surplus  property  transfers  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  giildellnes  and  reg- 
ulations for  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  affect  existing  laws  or  reg- 
ulations concerning  disposal  of  real  or  per- 
sonal surplus  Federal  property  to  schools, 
hc«plUls.  States,  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions." 


June  26,  1969 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo.  . 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  TREASURY 
AND  POST  OFFICE,  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT, 
AND  CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  270.  H.R.  11582.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11582)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill.       I 


ware  (Mr.  Williams)  has  already  indi- 
cated he  intends  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments having  to  do  primarily  with  the 
limitation  on  payments  to  farmers  for 
taking  land  out  of  production. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  debate 
which  will  occur  on  these  two  most  sig- 
nificant appropriation  bills  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Especially,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  fully 
aware  that  on  Monday,  July  7,  after  its 
return  from  the  1-day  recess  over  the 
Fourth  of  July,  there  will  be  votes  on 
very  important  amendments  that  affect 
all  Members  of  this  body.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  already  had  incorporated  in 
the  Record  today  two  proposals  he  in- 
tends to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  covers  the 
situation  so  far  as  I  can  do  so  at  this 
time.  ■ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),    the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  have  statements  of  varying  lengths 
that  they  wish  to  make  this  afternoon. 
As  far  as  further  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, at  tills  time  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  clear  indication  to  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  any  consideration  of  such 
legislation  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  situation,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  dispose  of  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
on  Monday,  and  that  on  Monday  evening 
we  will  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  11612, 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies. 

It  is  hoped  that  also  on  Monday  we  will 
be  able  to  get  to  some  minor  bills — that 
is,  minor  in  comparison  with  appropria- 
tions bUls. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  the  Senate  will  be  taking  up 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture:  and  that  no  votes  will 
be  taken  on  amendments — and  there  will 

be  some  very  important  amendments 

until  the  Senate  returns  on  Monday 
July  7. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  noon  on 
Monday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing this  period  all  committees  may  file 
reports,  together  with  individual,  minor- 
ity, or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALARY  INCREASES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  indicated  that  after  disposition 
of  the  business  then  pending,  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


H.R.  7206,  the  bill  providing  salary  in- 
creases for  the  Vice  President  and  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Senate.  I  understand 
now  that  this  legislation  wiU  not  come 
up  until  after  the  July  4  recess. 
*k^tJ*'}"*'^  ^  opposed  the  doubling  of 
the  President's  salary  and  I  opposed  the 
increasing  of  congressional  salaries  bv 
41  percent  and  judicial  salaries  by  35 
percent  to  40  percent.  I  shall  oppose  the 
additional  increase  for  officers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  legislation  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  Vice  President  by  4-5 
percent.  * 

At  a  time  when  we  are  experiencine 
severe  mflation,  it  is  particularly  inap- 
propriate for  the  Government  to  set  th° 
bad  example  of  approving  large  increases 
in  salaries  in  its  own  top  echelons 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  ask  there 
be  restraint  in  wages  and  prices  in  the 
private  sector,  while  we  in  Government 

offldak  ^"'^^  ^"^^  ^^^'"^  ^°°^^^  ^°^  ^°'' 

The  proposed  legislation  now  on  the 

calendar  concerning  the  salary  of  the 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in- 

««^^^n^^K^*^  ^^^^^  ^^°"^  ^43,000  to 
$62,500,  brmgs  to  mind  another  matter 
to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  offi- 
cials of  certain  corporations  created  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  by  the 
mihtary  services  and  supported  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds,  are  being 
compensated  at  extremely  high  rates 
without  congressional  approval. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  Aero- 
space Corp.,  created  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  has  a  f ederaUy  funded 
budget  of  more  than  $70  million. 
Of  14  senior  executives  of  the  Aero- 

eSfRnnSSJ?'    ^^   ^^^   P^id   more    than 
$42,500.  The  president  of  the  corporation 
receives  $97,500.  A  senior  vice  president 
receives  $70,000.  One  vice  president  and 
•?f  n^«°"*    general    manager    receives 
$65,000.  Another  receives  $58,000    One 
vice    president    and    associate    general 
manager  receives  $55,000.  Seven  other 
officers  of  the  Aerospace  Corp.  are  paid 
salaries  ranging  from  $44,000  to  $50  500 
In  addition  to  these  executives,  six  pro- 
fessional and  technical  employees  are 
paid  more  than  $42,500. 

Jn  fiscal  year  1969,  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Aerospace  Corp.  was 
$74,272,000.  The  entire  amount  came 
from  Department  of  Defense  funds  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Congress  should 
have  a  veto  power  over  salaries  at  Aero- 
space and  similar  Government-created 
corporations. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Aerospace 
Corp.  was  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  and  is  a  self -perpetuat- 
ing board.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
Government-created  corporations  which 
derive  their  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, earning  salaries  in  excess  of  a 
certain  figure,  possibly  $42,500.  the  same 
as  congressional  salaries,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  1969.  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  put  some 
questions  to  Mr.  Grant  Hansen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research 
and  Development,  and  also  to  Lieuten- 
ant General  McNlckle,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  Research  and  Development  for 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  I  received  from 
Mr.  Hansen  and  General  McNlckle  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  was  interested 
in  the  response  by  the  General  that  the 
.salaries  had  to  be  commensurate  with  prl- 
\'ate  businesses.  I  am  just  wondering  whether 
that  Is  a  philosophy  we  need  to  follow. 

We  certainly  don't  follow  that  philosophy 
iu  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Assistant  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  many  of  these  Cabinet  officials,  and 
many  of  the  Air  Force  generals  and  many 
other  people  could  go  out  Into  private  busi- 
ness and  get  larger  salaries  than  they  make 
in  Government. 

I  see  here  the  president  of  Aerospace  Is 
paid  $90,000.  the  senior  vice  president  Is 
paid  $66,000,  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
corporate  planning  is  paid  $40.CKX>,  another 
lice  president  $39,600.  another  vice  president 
at  S60.000,  another  vice  president  at  $53,000, 
another  vice  president  at  $54,000,  another 
\'ice  president  at  $48,000,  another  vice  pres- 
ident at  $45,000,  another  vice  president  at 
$60,000,  another  vice  president  at  $53,0(X>. 
another  vice  president  at  $60,000,  and  that 
IS  all  I  guess  on  this  Aerospace.  It  seems  to 
me  this  Is  getting  out  of  line.  Who  sets 
.salaries  for  Aerospace  executives? 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Aero- 
space Corp. 

enator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  How  are  they 
appointed? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
that  question.  Do  you.  General? 

Senator  Bybd  of  Virginia.  I  think  what  you 
will  find  out  is  when  you  get  back  to  It  they 
are  set  by  the  Defense  Department. 

General  McNickle.  They  are  approved. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia.  They  are  ap- 
proved, that  is  the  final  authority.  They  are 
set  then. 

General  McNickle.  And  a  number  of  them 
were  not  recognized  for  the  full  recommend- 
ed salary. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  recommended  salaries.  I  want  to 
know  what  they  are  paid. 

General  McNickle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bybd  of  Virginia.  Now  the  Defense 
Department  has  approved  these  figures,  I  as- 
sume. If  I  am  wrong  about  it.  I  want  to  be 
corrected. 

General  McNickle.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  So  the  final  deci- 
sion Is  with  the  Defense  Department.  It  is 
not  with  some  board.  It  Is  not  with  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  is  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Tes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
since  that  discussion  in  committee,  I 
have  verified  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Aerospace  Corporation  were  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and 
are  a  self-perpetuating  group. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Defense 
Department  has  today  released  new 
totals  of  killed  and  wounded  American 
soldiers  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

There  have  now  been  more  than  44,- 
000  casualties  since  the  inauguration  of 
President  Nixon. 


The  Defense  Department  reports  that 
such  casualties,  as  between  January  18 
through  June  21  of  this  year,  have 
reached  the  alarming  total  of  44.922. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  must  be  ended. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOOK  MAGAZINE  ACCEPTS  GREEK 
GOVERNMENT'S  CHALLENGE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  TORTURE  CHARGES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12, 
1969,  I  drew  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  had  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  article  by  Chris- 
topher Wren  that  appeared  in  the  then 
current  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

The  thrust  of  the  article  is  that  tor- 
ture continues  to  be  used  in  Greece  as  a 
means  of  both  intimidating  the  popula- 
tion from  unrest  and  extracting  infor- 
mation from  political  prisoners. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Greek 
Embassy  responded  by  issuing  a  press 
release  in  which  Look  magazine  was  in- 
vited to  send  a  representative  over  to 
Greece  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the 
article. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  too,  that  just  on  June 
19  Look  magazine  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Greek  Government  and 
has  designated  their  senior  editor,  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  originally  wrote  the 
article,  to  make  the  trip.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Thomas  R.  Koeniges,  a 
photographer:  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  James  Becket.  an  American 
attorney  and  investigator  for  Amnesty 
international. 

I  look  forward  with  very  real  interest 
to  reading  the  report  of  Mr.  Wren  on 
his  return  from  Greece. 

I  trust,  too,  that,  since  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment h£is  invited  him,  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  Greek  officials  to  let  Mr. 
Wren  travel  and  visit  where  he  wishes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  press  release  of 
the  Greek  Embassy  dated  June  9.  1969, 
a  letter  from  Look  magazine  to  the  Greek 
Embassy  dated  June  16,  1969.  and  a  press 
release  of  Look  magazine  dated  June  19. 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
releases  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Royal  Greek  Embassy  Press  & 

Information  Service. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  9.  1969. 
With  regard  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Issue  of  May  27th  of  Look  magazine  under 
the  title:  "Greece:  Government  by  Torture", 
the  Greek  Embassy  wishes  to  put  Into  record 
a  statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  at  a  press  conference  held  In  Athens 
on  June  7th,  1969  for  Greek  and  foreign  cor- 
respondents. 

The  official  position  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  gives  a  clear  answer  to  all  those 


who  seek  the  truth,  bare  from  any  political 
motivation: 

"I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on 
an  article  published  recently  by  Look  maga- 
zine. People  should  know  that  only  through 
the  respect  for  truth  we  can  survive  In  peace 
and  freedom.  How  could  we  consider  our- 
selves part  of  a  civilized  society  when  we  ac- 
cept the  most  imaginary  and  malignant  ac- 
cusations produced  by  a  mentally  deranged 
person,  who  has  t>een  an  inmate  to  asylum 
for  disturbed  persons;  and  how  could  we  re- 
produce those  accusations  for  the  use  of  tens 
of  million  of  readers  throughout  the  World? 

I  have  an  obligation  toward  the  history  of 
the  Greek  people  as  well  as  the  respect  for  a 
truth.  I  believe  that  neither  the  publishers 
nor  any  other  pierson  in  charge  of  the  Look 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  such 
an  article  was  published  in  their  magazine.  / 
invite  them  to  send  over  to  Greece  a  duly 
authorized  representative  with  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  truth.  He  could  be  ac- 
companied by  the  person  who  supplied  the 
writer  with  the  false  accusations  and 
whose  freedom,  safe  conduct  and  expenses 
will  be  fully  covered  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

I  further  declare  that  should  the  truth  of 
the  acts  mentioned  In  the  article  be  estab- 
lished, I  will  not  hesitate  to  order  the  execu- 
tion of  those  found  responsible  right  here  In 
Constitution  Square,  and  I  shall  assume  full 
responsibility  for  It". 

Text  of  Letter  Sent  by  Look  Magazine  Edi- 
tor William  B.  Arthijr  to  the  Greek 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jcne  16.  1969. 
Mr.  Michael  Mazarakis. 

Charge  d' Affairs  Office,  Royal  Greek  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mazarakis:  The  Royal  Greek  Em- 
bassy Press  and  Information  Service  has  Is- 
sued a  press  release  dated  June  9,  1969,  which 
states  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  has 
Invited  an  authorized  representative  of  Look 
to  Greece  to  establish  whether  torture  of  po- 
litical prisoners  has  taken  place  as  reported 
In  the  article,  "Greece:  Government  by  Tor- 
ture" in  the  May  27,  1969.  Issue  of  Look.  This 
Invitation  has  never  been  conveyed  directly 
to  us.  If  the  press  release  is  accurate,  Look 
welcomes  the  Prime  Minister's  stated  "obli- 
gation toward  the  history  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  respect  for  truth,"  and  ac- 
cepts the  Invitation  as  long  as  safe  and  pro- 
ductive conditions  can  be  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  have  designated  as  Look's  representative 
Senior  Editor  Christopher  S.  Wren,  who  wrote 
the  May  27th  article.  Staff  photographer 
Thomas  Koeniges  will  accompany  him  since 
Look  feels  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  wel- 
come photographic  documentation  of  what 
Mr.  Wren  discloses.  I  also  designate  Mr.  Wren 
and  Mr.  Koeniges  to  interview  the  Prime 
Minister  during  their  stay  in  Greece,  accept- 
ing your  government's  specific  offer  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  29,  1969.  from  the  Consul 
General  of  Greece  In  New  York. 

In  the  press  release,  the  Prime  Minister 
also  invited  "the  person  who  supplied  the 
writer  with  false  accusations."  Look  states 
again  that  it  reported  the  facts,  but  Is 
pleased  that  tbe  Prime  Minister  Is  anxious 
to  examine  them.  The  information  for  the 
article  came  not  from  one  person,  but  from 
many  people,  most  of  whom  live  In  Greece. 
Inasmuch  as  Look  has  reason  to  fear  re- 
prisals against  them,  we  cannot  of  course  re- 
veal their  Identities. 

Instead,  Look  Is  sure  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  welcome  the  inclusion  of  two  other 
Individuals  In  the  party  as  representative  of 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the  problem. 
James  Becket.  Esq  .  an  American  attorney 
and  Investigator  for  Amnesty  International, 
has  followed  developments  in  Greece  since 
the  military  coup  of  April,  1967,  and  will  be 
of  valuable  assistance  In  bringing  documen- 
tation   to    the    Prime    Minister's    attention. 
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Congressmen  Don  Edwards.  Member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  tJS.  House  of 
Representatives,  has  expressed  an  Interest  In 
the  matter  and  will  join  the  group  as  an 
observer. 

I  decline  the  Prime  Minister's  kind  offer 
to  underwrite  expenses;  I  feel  it  proper  tor 
Look  to  assume  that  responsibility.  We  will 
also  be  happy  to  provide  our  own  interpreter 
I  assume  that  the  Prime  Minister's  pledge 
of  freedom  and  safe  conduct  in  the  press  re- 
lease of  June  9.  1969.  offers  Immunity  from 
criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under  Greek 
law  for  Messrs.  Wren.  Koenlges.  Becket  and 
Look  s  Interpreter  and  would  appreciate  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  so  that  I  know  this 
group  will  be  accepted  in  Greece  and  en- 
abled to  carry  out  Its  work  In  freedom 

I  ask  assurance  that  the  above  group  will 
not  be  subjected  to  any  prepared  Itinerary, 
and  that  it  will  be  able  to  move  and  inter- 
view  freely  anywhere  in   Greece.   Including 
inside  government  detention  facilities  with- 
out Interference  or  harassment.  Such  work- 
ing conditions  are  essential  to  produce  the 
documentation   that  the  Prime  Minister  Is 
anxious   to   have.    I   further   ask   assurance 
that  the  group  will  be  free  to  Investigate  on 
its  own.  unencumbered  by  either  officials  or 
other  press.  I  also  ask  that  they  have  the 
right    to    talk    to    anyone.    Including    those 
Jfi  govftrnment  custody,   without   the  pres- 
eflce  afta  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  ofDclal 
It  would   be  essential   to  have  a  written 
guarantee  that  anyone  with  whom  the  Look 
party    talks   will    not    be   subjected   to  any 
retaliation.  ' 

I  expect  that  any  written  and  photographic 
n^T*»^V°''  gathered  by  the  groGp  will 
not  be  liable  to  either  scrutiny  or  conflsca- 
«on  and  that  the  group  will  be  free  to  leave 
with  such  documentation. 

If  it  is  proven  to  the  Prime  Minister  that 
some  of  his  subordinates  have  condoned  or 
^^^t,"?  torture.  Look  prefers  that  the 
IMme  Minister  not  carry  out  his  promise  in 
the  press  release  of  June  9  to  order  their 
public  execuUon  in  Constitution  Square  but 
instead  pubUcly  try  such  offenders  in  ac- 
cordance with  traditional  Greek  Juris- 
prudence. ■' 

I  assume  In  this  reply  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister s  invitation,  conveyed  in  the  press  re- 
j'^t'  **^  accurate  and  in  good  faith.  As 
Look  s  representatives  prepare  for  their  visit 
to  Greece.  I  await  the  Prime  Minister's  di- 

^^j;!!P*"^  ^  ***=^  °'  °^y  requests,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Prime  Minister  wUl  find 

oiJ^l"/**.^*^*"""   *  mutually   fruitful   and 
enlightening  one. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Arthur. 


Koenlges  to  make  the  trip.  He  stipulated 
that  they  be  accompamed  by  James  Becket, 
an  American  attorney  and  an  Investigator 
for  Amnesty  International,  and  Congressman 
Donald  Edwards  (D-San  Jose.  Calif.),  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  US 
House  of  Representatives. 

Arthur  also  stipulated  that  Look's  investi- 
gative team  be  granted  full  freedom  in  pro- 
viding further  support  for  the  claims  made 
in  Wren's  article. 

Arthur  said  that  he  conditioned  his  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  Prjme  Minister's  pledge 
of  freedom  and  safe  conduct  for  the  Look 
party.  Including  a  guarantee  of  Immunity 
from  harassment  and  criminal  or  civil 
prosecution  under  Greek  law.  He  asked  that 
they  be  allowed  Inside  government  detention 
facilities  without  Interference  or  harassment 
Furthermore,  ArUjur  called  for  a  written 
guarantee  that  anyone  interviewed  by  the 
Look  team  would  not  be  subject  to  retalia- 
tion. 

In  his  press  conference,  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  If  Look  proved  to  him 
that  torture  had  taken  place  and  supplied 
names,  those  responsible  would  be  publicly 
executed  in  Athens'  Constitution  Square 

In  his  reply,  Arthur  suggested  that  those 
responsible  should  Instead  be  tried  In  ac- 
cordance with  "traditional  Greek  JurU- 
prudence." 


June  26,  1969 


Ut.  long.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
OIL  INDUSTRY  INJURES  NA- 
TION'S SECURITY 


Look  Magazine  Accepts  Greek  Govern- 
ments Challenge  To  Investigate  Tor- 
TTTRR    Charges    Made    in    Article 

dav'^J^^If  r^^^  magazine  announced  to- 
day that  it  has  accepted  the  Greek  govern- 
ment s  challenge  to  send  represenutives  to 
Greece  in  a  dispute  over  Look's  published 
h^f^^*^.'^  political  prisoners  In  Greece 
have  been  brutally  tortured. 

The  announcement  came  In  answer  to  a 
statement  made  by  Prime  Minister  George 
Papadopoulos  of  Greece,  inviting  an  "author- 

•^^.JtS'^**''^"^*"  °^  ^^^  *o  v"rtt  Greece 
with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  truth- 
concerning  reports  of  torture  published  in  an 
article.  Greece:  Government  By  Tbrture  " 
in  the  magazine's  May  27  issue. 
The   Greek   Prtme   Minister's   offer    while 

a  press  conference  held  In  Athens  on  June  7 
^k's  Changes'""'*  P-P«dopoulo8  denied 
yJ^y^  acceptance  of  the  Greek  govern- 
5lth  ^i^J?.**""*"  '^'^  '«««'«  by  WllUam  B 
f^^^^K^*^***  e'  ^^^- '°  » '«'*«'  dated  June 
16  to  the  Greek  Embassy  in  Washington 

In  the  letter.  Arthur  designated  Look  sen- 
^  e^tor  Christopher  S.  Wrfn.  who^ote  tSe 
May  27  article,  and  photographer  Thomas  R. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  lifting  the  quo- 
rum call.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  he 
should  be  the  man  who  should  do  It 
because  I  am  going  to  speak  on  oil  this 
afternoon.  I  expected  to  make  a  fairly 
short  speech,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  short 
Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed 
Mr.  LONG.  If  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  tell  me  something 
I  do  not  know  about  oil.  I  am  very  anxi- 
ous to  hear  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
doubt  whether  anybody  can  teU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  anything  he  does 
not  know  about  oil;  he  is  very  expert  in 
this  area,  as  he  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  on  this  floor,  especially  when 
he  enlightens  this  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  take  dead  aim  at  the  notori- 
ous depletion  allowance,  which  too  long 
has  served  as  an  obstacle  to  tax  reform 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
has  invited  any  interested  Senator  to 
submit  amendments  to  his  committee 
and  when  the  tax  bill  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  intend  to  take  him  up  on  his  offer 
when  the  matter  is  before  his  committee 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  going  to  get 
a  better  chance  than  that.  He  is  going  to 


get  a  chance  to  vote  against  every  busi- 
nessman in  America.  We  will  give  the 
Senator  a  broad  opportunity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  give  me  everv 
opportunity  that  I  desire  to  vote  on  tax 
legislation,  and  I  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  vote  against  every  businessman  in 
America.  I  Intend  to  vote  against  the 
surtax  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.   LONG.   Will   the   Senator   yield 
further? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  biggest  loophole  is  in  the  tax 
law?  What  is  the  biggest  tax  loophole' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Capital  gains.  What  is  the 
Senator's  opinion  on  that  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  capital 
gams  law.  as  presently  drafted,  could  be 
construed,  perhaps,  as  a  loophole  How- 
ever. I  would  not  want  to,  although  I  am 
sure  some  Senators  would,  repeal  it  out- 
right, because  I  think  there  is  some  merit 
to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG.    The    Democratic    policy 
committee  invited  Mr.  Stanley  Sun-ey 
whom  they  regarded.  I  assume,  as  the 
best  tax  reformer  there  is  In  America 
to  come  down  and  explain  his  views  on 
taxes  for  them,  and  he  did  not  even  men- 
tion depletion  among  the  major  items 
He  said  capital  gains  is  the  biggest  loop- 
hole there  is.  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to 
vote  to  do  something  about  capital  gains'' 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President    the 
difficulty  with  discussing  this  whole  sub- 
ject is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  value  judg- 
ments. I  am  shocked  and  surprised  that 
Mr.  Surrey  did  not  mention  oil  deple- 
tion, because  I  have  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Surrey,  and  I  think  this  is  certainly 
something  that  ought  to  be  discussed  by 
as  expert  a  man  as  he  certainly  is. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  defer  in  my 
judgment  as  to  where  reform  should 
come  to  Mr.  Surrey  or  anyone  else.  It 
IS  not  strictly  a  matter  of  expertise-  it 
is  a  matter  of  where  I  think  there  is 
more  need  for  reform.  I  think  there  is 
more  need  in  the  area  of  oU  depletion 
than  in  most  other  areas.  Furthermore, 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  most  notorious  loop- 
hole. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  getting 
ready  to  respond  to  my  speech,  in  which 
I  showed  with  charts  and  tables  that 
the  oil  industry  pays  more  taxes  than 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  siu-e  they  pay 
less  than  anybody. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  took  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  almost  a  month  to  prepare 
that  speech.  I  am  sure  he  is  now  going 
to  argue  that  they  pay  more  taxes  than 
somebody. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  intend  to  show 
that  they  pay  less  taxes  than  almost 
everybody. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  that  the  big- 
gest loophole  in  the  tax  law  is  capital 
gains,  and  if  you  had  any  advice,  the 
people  advising  you  would  tell  you  the 
best  loophole  is  real  estate,  but  money- 
wise,  there  is  more  money  in  capital 
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gains.  So  it  just  depends  on  whether  you 
are  talking  about  quality  or  quantity. 
Qualitywise.  real  estate;  quantity  wise, 
capital  gains.  It  just  depends  on  what 
you  have  in  mind,  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing about  volume  or  whether  you  are 
talking  about  percentage  points. 

Does  the  Senator  know,  aside  from 
those  two,  what  is  the  next  biggest  steal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  he  can  talk 
about  quality  and  quantity  all  he  wants 
to,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  we  could 
reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and 
could  increase  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
with,  I  think,  a  fairly  modest  reduction, 
by  about  $600  million.  I  realize  that 
there  are  other  areas  where  the  return 
to  the  Treasury  might  be  greater.  You 
might  consider  those  loopholes.  The  Sen- 
ator has  properly  pointed  out  two  of 
them  which  would  raise  more  money, 
obviously,  than  if  we  would  remove  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  entirely,  and  I 
have  not  proposed  that,  nor  does  any 
Senator  that  I  know  of.  I  am  proposing 
to  reduce  it.  at  most,  to  15  percent  for 
the  large  producers,  and  not  at  all  for 
the  small  ones. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  give  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  depletion  allowance,  as  I 
promised  him.  Is  he  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  capital  gains? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  it.  I  shall  not  vote  for  any 
amendment  until  I  find  out  what  it  is. 
It  depends  on  a  number  of  things. 

Mr.  LONG.  You  see.  Senator,  you  can 
afford,  in  your  position  from  Wisconsin, 
to  tax  the  oil  people,  just  like  I  can  af- 
ford to  tax  the  dairy  farmers.  We  do  not 
have  a  great  many  dairy  cows  in  Louisi- 
ana. We  run  some  old,  catch-as-catch- 
can  beef  cows,  but  in  dairy  farming  as 
such  we  are  an  importer.  So  I  guess  I 
could  afford  to  put  a  real  heavy  tax  on 
the  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  just  want  to  be 
treated  like  everyone  else. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  people  of  the  Senator's 
State  are  being  treated  better  than  most 
people,  if  I  do  say  it,  even  those  in  the 
dairy  farming  business.  The  Senator's 
people  get  the  benefit  of  this  capital 
gains  advantage,  and  so  do  mine.  If  the 
Senator  wants  a  reform  in  the  tax  laws, 
I  would  like  some  indication  from  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  vote  to  do  something  about 
capital  gains,  which  is  the  big  one  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  will  be 
very  much  interested  in  his  capital  gains 
amendment.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an 
amendment  that  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  merit;  and  if  I  were  to  guess  at  this 
point.  I  would  guess  that  I  would  prob- 
ably support  it.  But  I  think  that  the 
Senator  would  certainly  expect  any  Sen- 
ator to  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  amend- 
ment, and  listen  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  before  he  makes 
up  his  mind. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  fair.  Now.  quality- 
wise,  the  biggest  advantage  there  is  in 
any  business  seems  to  be  in  real  estate. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  vote 
to  do  something  about  the  tax  advan- 
tages that  exist  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  make  the  same 
answer  as  on  the  other  area,  as  to  real 
estate  capital  gains.  I  think  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
amendment,  and  seeing  what  the  very 
able  staff  the  Senator  has  been  using 
suggests,  what  their  arguments  are.  and 
what  the  committee  report  says,  and 
then  make  up  my  mind.  I  just  do  not 
know.  Again.  I  think  there  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility I  would  vote  for  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  is  interested 
in  comprehensive  tax  reform,  he  ought 
to  be  interested  in  the  situation  of  the 
people  who  just  do  not  pay  anything, 
just  zero. 

There  is  old  Mrs.  Gotrocks;  she  in- 
herited stock  in  the  Houdlni  Co.  let  us 
say.  The  stock  is  now  worth  10,000  times 
what  it  was  worth,  and  it  looks  as  though 
she  is  going  to  owe  a  77 -percent  tax  on 
a  million  dollars  of  income  that  she  has 
spent. 

So  she  takes  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
her  stock,  and  puts  that  over  into  the 
Mrs.  Gotrocks  Foundation.  Mind  you, 
she  has  ptdd  no  tax  on  the  enhanced 
value.  When  she  inherited  the  stock,  it 
was  worth  only  1  cent  a  share,  and  now 
it  is  worth  $1,000  a  share.  But  she  trans- 
fers the  stock  from  Mrs.  Gotrocks  to  the 
Mrs.  Gotrocks  Foundation,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  transferring  $200,000  worth  of 
stock  from  her  own  personal  account  to 
her  foundation  accoimt — which  she  still 
controls,  and  votes  the  stock — and  does 
not  invest  a  penny  of  it  in  charity,  mind 
you.  she  thereby  avoids  paying  any  taxes. 

It  is  not  well  to  do  something  about 
that?  That  is  a  complete  fraud  and  fake, 
based  on  a  law  that  was  passed  to  let 
a  nun  who  had  taken  a  vow  of  poverty 
contribute  her  money  to  charity. 

Is  the  Senator  willing  to  confine  it  to 
the  case  of  that  Philadelphia  nun.  so 
Mrs.  Gotrocks  cannot  contribute  to  the 
Gotrocks  Foundation,  and  get  away  with 
deducting  $200,000  in  taxes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  I  would  be 
very  willing  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
very  able  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  sunendment  before 
listening  to  the  argument  and  making 
a  final  commitment.  It  sounds  as  if  the 
Senator  is  making  a  strong  case. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  not  all  of 
the  people  in  the  oil  business  are  suc- 
cessful. I  know  a  lot  of  them  who  have 
lost  everything  that  they  put  in  it. 

The  successful  ones  pay  roughly  one- 
third  of  their  gross  income  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  That  is  Federal  taxes  and 
does  not  coimt  the  fact  that  they  pay 
many  other  local  taxes.  For  example, 
they  pay  10  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come in  my  State  before  getting  any- 
thing. Actually  they  pay  about  43  per- 
cent of  their  gross  in  taxes. 

Is  the  Senator  all  that  confident  that 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  on  that  basis 
are  favored  taxpayers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  inquire  if  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  will 
continue  to  answer  him  on  that  subject 
in  some  detail.  However,  I  think  it  would 
be  much  more  orderly  and  useful  to  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  and  me  if  I 
might  proceed  for  another  15  or  20  min- 
utes before  replying  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  answer 
one  more  simple  question,  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  not  agree  to 
answer  anything  until  I  know  what  the 
question  is.  I  will  be  happy  to  listen  to 
the  question. 

Ml-.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  best  I  remember,  the 
last  time  we  debated  the  matter,  I  took 
the  floor  and  the  Senator  left  the  floor 
rather  than  listen  to  me.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  stay  around  this 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  Senators  have  to 
leave  the  floor  at  times.  I  had  been  on 
the  floor  for  a  long  time  on  that  occasion. 
I  came  back  later. 

The  Senator  implied  that  he  had 
driven  me  off  the  floor.  I  suppose  that 
in  some  ways  the  senatorial  winds  can 
do  all  kinds  of  things. 

I  did  have  to  leave  the  floor.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  we  cannot  avoid. 
However.  I  did  come  back  before  the 
Senator  finished. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  last  occasion,  the 
Senator  refused  to  yield  for  a  question. 
I  said  that  if  I  knew  as  little  as  the  Sen- 
ator did,  I  would  not  yield.  The  Senator 
did  not  yield,  and  when  I  took  the  floor, 
he  left. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  did  not  listen 
for  long. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator a  copy  of  my  speech.  If  he  wishes  to. 
he  may  follow  it,  and  I  will  be  delighted 
to  answer  questions  later. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  make  the  same  promise. 
When  the  Senator  gets  through,  I  will 
consider  it  here  today  or  on  some  future 
day.  I  will  give  the  Senator  a  response. 
I  enjoy  the  running  debate. 

Coming  from  a  State  that  produces 
no  oil.  the  Senator  is  anxious  that  we  pay 
all  the  taxes.  If  I  came  from  a  State  that 
produced  no  oil.  I  would  be  eager  for  oil 
producers  to  pay  all  the  taxes. 

I  daresay  the  dairy  farmers  are  not 
paying  as  much  as  the  oil  people. 

The  running  debate  will  not  come  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  run- 
ning debate  will  not  come  to  an  end. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dairy 
fanners  of  Wisconsin  want  to  pay  the 
same  taxes  as  people  elsewhere.  They 
want  to  be  treated  the  same.  We  do  not 
want  to  impose  any  unfair  or  discrimi- 
natory taxes  on  people  who  produce  oil 
in  Louisiana  or  elsewhere. 

I  strongly  favor  some  depletion  allow- 
ance which  would  be  favorable  to  them. 
I  favor  repealing  other  taxes.  If  we  give 
In  on  the  surtax  and  do  not  insist  and 
fight  for  tax  reform,  we  will  never  get 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  oil  industry  pays  too  little  in  taxes 
any  way  you  look  at  it.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  disagrees  and  on  May  16 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
defending  his  position. 
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POINTS   TO    BE    ICAOB 

Because  the  subject  of  the  oil  indus- 
try's privileged  tax  position  is  so  complex 
as  a  guide  to  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  list  the  points  I  will  make. 

First.  Both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  agree  that  the  oil  industry  pays 
less  m  Federal  taxes  than  other  Indus- 
tries. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  indi- 
cated that  the  oil  industry  pays  24  per- 
cent of  its  net  income  in  Federal  taxes 
compared  to  about  40  percent  for  all  in- 
dustries. Based  on  his  data,  my  analysis 
mdicates  the  disparity  is  even  greater- 
22.2  percent  for  the  oU  industry  versus 
44.2  for  other  industries. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  after 
I  have  finished.  I  realize  that  the  Sena- 
tor disagrees  with  the  statement  I  have 
just  made.  I  wlU  be  delighted  to  go  over 
It  point  by  point  later  on. 

Mr  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  simple  question? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  one  simple 
Qiuestion.  ^ 

-Mr  .LONG.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Senator  and  I  agree  that  the  oU  people 
pay  less  in  Federal  income  taxes  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  use  the  words  "all 
taxes,"  then  I  shall  prove  that  they  pay 
more  than  anyone  else. 

Mr     PROXMIRE.     I    am     including 
everythmg  when  I  say  that. 

Based  on  this  data,  my  analysis  indi- 
cates the  disparity  is  even  greater-  22  2 
percent  for  the  oU  industry  versus  44  2 
percent  for  other  industries.  However  if 
book  pretax  net  earnings  derived  from 
SEC  reports,  the  figures  which  are  used 
to  determine  dividends,  are  used  as  the 
measure,  the  oil  refining  industry  only 
pays  11  percent  of  its  net  income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes,  compared  to  40.8  percent  for 
all  manufacturing  concerns. 

Second.  Even  if  we  add  ali  State,  local 
and  foreign  taxes,  including  severance' 
property,  and  production  taxes,  to  the 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  oil  industry  Its 
total  tax  burden  is  still  lower  than  just 
the  Federal  tax  burden  on  other  in- 
dustries. 

.  ™^^-  Our  tax  policy  should  not  in- 
terfere with  the  forces  of  the  market 
economy,  unless  there  is  a  compelling  na- 
tional need  to  do  so.  A  nonneutral  tax 
policy  adopted  without  adequate  justi- 
fication causes  misallocation  and  waste 
Of  our  scarce  domestic  resources  and 
thus,  injures  our  national  security 

,H^^^\F^^5^  •'  ^^  *<=<=«Pt  tlie  thesis 
that  the  oil  industry  needs  special  incen- 
tives to  explore  for  oil.  the  present  tax 
structure  is  an  inefficient,  inconsistent 
wasteful    and  unfair  way  of  achieving 
this  goal.  Let  me  go  over  each  of  those 
adjectives  because  I  mean  each  of  them 
It    is    inefficient    because    it   costs    the 
American  taxpayer  over  $10  in  lost  tax 
revenue  for  every  $1  in  additional  re- 
serves. It  Is  inconsistent  because  It  gi^es 
greater  tax  Incentives  to  explore  for  oil 
abroad  than  here  at  home.  FV)reign  loy- 
alty  payments   disguised   as  taxes   are 
written  off  doUar  for  dollar  against  U  S 
taxes  owed,  whereas  such  payments  here 
are  only  deductible  from  income.  It  is 
wasteful  because  it  encourages  overcap- 
italization in  the  oU  industry  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  takes  $2  worth  of  cap- 
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Ital  in  the  oil  Industry  to  produce  what 
$1  worth  of  capital  will  produce  in  other 
industries.  Finally,  it  is  unfair  because  it 
allows  big  income  taxpayers  to  hide  large 
amounts  of  Income  from  taxation  there- 
by shifting  the  tax  burden  onto  those 
less  able  to  pay. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  wait  untU  I  finish  my  remarks  so 
that  we  may  have  an  orderly  debate  and 
have  some  continuity  in  my  remarks 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  reading  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
has  mentioned  my  name  time  after  time 
The  Senator  has  declined  to  yield  to  me 
I  will  read  the  speech  and  I  will  ask  one 
simple  quesUon  and  leave.  It  Is  this 
simple.  Is  the  oil  industry  the  only 
industry  receiving  benefits  on  foreign 
income,  or  does  everybody  get  such 
benefits? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  not  any 
question ' 

Mr.  LONG.  The  answer  is  yes,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Comprehensively 
the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  So.  the  Senator  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  said 
that  everybody  gets  it. 

There  is  a  man  whispering  to  the 
Senator.  He  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
1^0  ^  ^^^^-  '^^^^  ^^  he  come 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  Mr.  Martin 
Lobel.  a  very  able  man  who  has  done 
some  very  fine  work. 

It  seems  to  anger  the  Senator  that  Mr 
Lobel  has  whispered  to  me.  He  is  one  of 
fv!^  2nf  e®<5*ent  men  I  have  known  on 
tne  Hill.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  attack 
him,  I  am  sure  It  wiU  not  bother  Mr 
Lobel. 

.K^/"-  f^^°-  '^^^*  ^"^ers  me  Is  that 
the  last  time  he  whispered  something  in 
the  Senator's  ear,  the  Senator  did  not 
say  anything. 

I  ask  the  Senator  what  he  said  this 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  having  staff  members  on  the 
floor  is  that  one  can  listen  to  what  they 
say.  (^e  does  not  have  to  do  what  peo- 
ple whisper  in  one's  ear,  whether  it  be 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  Mr 
Lobel. 

I  am  sure  there  have  been  things  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  that  he  would  not  want 
me  to  say  audibly  on  the  floor  and  that 
there  are  things  I  have  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  I  would  not  want  him  to  say 
audibly  on  the  floor. 

Mr  LONG.  That  is  a  fair  proposition. 
The  Senator  may  make  his  speech  and 
I  will  not  interrupt  him  any  more 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifth.  Congress  must 
take  immediate  steps  to  cure  this  cancer 
m  our  economy.  Congress  must  develop 
a  much  more  rational  and  less  expensive 
means  of  achieving  the  supposed  objec- 
tive of  our  present  system— a  secure 
source  of  oil  during  emergencies. 

TAX   FACTS 

On  the  basic  issue.  Senator  Long  and 
I  agree.  The  oU  companies  do  pay  a  much 
lower  proportion  of  their  earnings  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  taxes  than  do 
other  industries. 

Senator  Long's  figures   show  that  the 
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oil  industry  pays  about  24  percent  of  its 
net  income  in  Federal  taxes,  whUe  the 
average  manufacturing  company  pays  42 
percent  of  its  net  income  in  Federal  taxes 
However,  these  figures  overstate  the 
actual  tax  burden  on  the  oU  industry  be- 
cause net  income  as  defined  for  tax  pur- 
poses    does     not     Include    substantial 
amounts     that     have     been     deducted 
through  the  use  of  tax  loopholes.  Net  in- 
come for  tax  purposes  or  taxable  income 
if  you  wish,  is  usually  lower  than  actual 
income  or  in  the  accountant's  term  pre- 
tax book  net  income  and  the  smaller  the 
basis  against  which  tax  burden  is  meas- 
ured the  greater  the  apparent  tax  burden 
The  taxable  income  of  the  oU  industry 
is  approximately  half  of  its  actual  in- 
come. According  to  the  Statistics  of  In- 
come for  1965,  published  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  only  44  to  51  percent 
of  the  oil  Industry's  actual  Income— de- 
pending   on    how    one    treats    the    tax 
credit— Is  considered  to  be  taxable  in- 
come, whereas  97  percent  of  the  actual 
mcome  of  all  manufacturing  concerns 
excluding  the  refining  industry,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  taxable  income.  Thus  any 
attempt  to  compare  tax  burdens  on  the 
basis  of  taxable  income  Is  going  to  greatly 
overstate  the  true  tax  burden  on  the  oil 
industry,  even  if.  as  my  good  friend  Sen- 
*^r  Long  has  done,  we  add  to  the  tax- 
able income  the  amounts  excluded  on 
account  of  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
depletion  allowance  is  only  one  of  many 
tax  loopholes  enjoyed  by  the  oil  Indus- 
!I'  "^^  °"  industry  also  enjoys  many 
other  tax  loopholes  such  as  intangible 
expensing  which  aUows  the  oil  industrv 
to  write  off  in  1  year  expenses  that  other 
Industries  must  capitalize  over  a  num- 
ber    of    years.    Still    another    privilege 
which  it  enjoys  is  the  ability  to  write  off 
royalty  payments  disguised  as  tax  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  dollar  for 
dollar  against  U.S.  taxes  owed. 

A  much  more  accurate  comparison  of 
the  tax  burden  on  the  oU  industry  as 
compared  with  other  Industries  can  be 
obtained  from  the  actual  income  figures 
of  the  various  industries  published  by  the 
Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 
and    the    Federal    Trade    Commission. 
These  figures  I  want  to  emphasize  rep- 
resent the  actual  Income  of  the  Indus- 
tries; these  figures  are  the  ones  used  by 
the  companies  themselves  when  report- 
ing their  income  to  their  stockholders 
Based  on  these  figures,  all  manufactur- 
ing corporations  paid  40.8  percent  of 
their  pretax  earnings  in  Federal  taxes  in 
1968.  whereas  in  1968  the  petroleum  re- 
fining industry  paid  only  n  percent  of 
Its  pretax  earnings  in  Federal  taxes. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  graciously  yield 
one  more  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well;  I  yield 
Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
correcting  his  remarks  and  say  "income 
tax'?  It  is  Federal  income  taxes  on 
which  these  people  receive  a  break.  In 
terms  of  overaU  taxes  they  pay  more 
than  anybody  else  does.  As  to  one  partic- 
ular tax,  the  petroleimi  Industry  does  get 
a  break.  It  is  the  only  way  they  can  op- 
erate, considering  that  they  are  the  most 
heavily  taxed  of  all  taxpayers  in  America. 
So  when  the  Senator  says  "Federal 
tax."  would  he  be  wlUlng  to  say  "Federal 
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corporate  Income  tax"  or  "Federal  per-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  we  use  Sen-  $130,005,000.  TTiis  means  that  Atlantic 

sonal  Income  tax,"  as  the  c«ise  may  be?  ator  Long's  figures,  the  disparity  between  Richfield  only  added  back  the  foreign 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  talk  about  the  the  tax  burden  on  the  oil  industry  and  and  State  taxes.  It  did  not  add  back  the 

tot«a  tax  burden  in  a  minute.  I  do  ex-  other  industries  is  greater  than  he  has  severance,  production  and  property  taxes 

elude,  it  Is  true,  the  Federal  excise  tax.  indicated.  An  accurate  comparison  of  rel-  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 

My  assiunptlon  is  that  that  is  a  tax  paid  atlve  tax  burdens  requires  that  we  ex-  Long)  has  included  in  his  chart.  If  we 

by  the  user  of  gasoline.  When  the  Sena-  elude  the  oil  industry  from  the  figures  add  back  all  the  taxes  paid  by  Atlantic 

tor  from  Louisiana  and  I  go  to  a  gasoline  for  all  industries,  otherwise  the  low  tax  Richfield  to  its  aftertax  income,  we  find 

station  and  buy  gas,  we  pay  taxes.  The  burden  on  the  oil  industry  which  has  that  its  total  tax  burden  is  much  lower 

dealer  Indicates  the  amounts  of  Federal  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  Industries'  than  indicated, 

excise  tax  and  State  tax.  profits  will  drag  down  the  average  tax  Atlantic  Richfield  paid  the  following 

My  computation,  according  to  the  way  burden  on  all  industries.  Likeswise,   I  percentages  of  its  total  pretax  income  in 

I  have  figured  the  tax,  is  of  the  amount  have  added  back  into  the  figures  for  the  taxes  In  1967: 

borne  by  the  user,  not  by  the  industry.  o=l  industry  the  approximate  amount  of    pederal  taxee 0 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  excluding  tax  revenue  lost  because  of  intangible     state  and  foreign  taxee 8  6 

State  taxee?  expensing.  On  this  basis,  using  Senator  severance,    production,    and    property 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I  am  Long's  own  figures,  we  find  that  the  Fed-        taxes - — -  18  6 

speaking  only  of  Federal  taxes.  eral  tax  burden  on  all  industries,  exclu-  .^tiis  means  that  Atlantic   Richfield 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  mind  sive  of  the  oil  industry,  amounted  to  44.2  pJ^J^^  ^  grand  total  of  27.1  percent  of  Its 

explaining   who   pays   more   money   to  percent  of  their  income,  while  the  tax  income  in  all  taxes,  Federal,  State,  local, 

friendly  foreign  governments  than  any-  burden  on  the  oil  industry,  which  is  ad-  ^^^  foreign  Compare  this  with  just  the 

body  else  on  earth,  so  far  as  Industry  Is  mittedly  overstated,  amounted  to  only  pg^ieraj  tax  burden  borne  by  the  average 

concerned?  I  am  speaking  about  friendly  22.2  percent.  manufacturing  company  of  40-plus  per- 

foreign   governments.   Who  pays   more  total  tax  burden  ggjjt  And  they  too  must  pay  State  and 

taxes  to  them  than  anybody  else?  The  j  ^^^  ^^^^  to  the  subject  of  the  total  local  taxes  as  does  the  oil  industry,  prob- 

Senator  can  say  it  in  one  word.  Can  he  ^^x  burden.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  ably  at  a  higher  rate  because  of  their 

^*L^  ot.V^v'i^Tnil.  ^  .  ^         ^         *w  has  just  raised  the  point  about  taxes  by  greater  payroll  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

,..^-  P^O^^I^^.  -niat  depends  on  the  ^^^.^^      governments.  tax  policy  coals 

^^nt^LSt^t.^^X^'S^rr^it^i^lt  Even  if  we  include  State  and  local  and  ^^^hough    the    analysis    of    Senator 

hrwante  to^nSrue  rovSv  oavments  ^°"'^   ^^'^^    ^    '^®    ^eAex&\   mcome  ^o^^.g  fl^^es  shows  conclusively  that 

as  tex^  a^  ?!rStroS  industry  S  ^^"^  ^''^  ^"^  '^^  °"  industry,  the  oil  m-  ^^^  ^il  industry  does  not  pay  anywhere 

able  to  co^trSl  th?rS^?ar  aft^^^^^^^  JS.i^'rv  '^  F^dtraftlxe?  aTne  ""  ^^'^  ^^«  ^'"^""^  °'  '^  ^^  l^^'^}  ^}''''' 
ternal  Revenue  ServK^e  is  concerned,  it  <^^f^^\  ^y  »"  Federal  taxes  alone.  ^^y  ^^  foreign,  paid  by  other  ndustnes. 
is  true  that  the  petroleum  industry  does  .Senator  Long  inserted  a  table  begin-  ^g  ought  not  to  become  lost  in  figures, 
make  higher  payments:  that  is  true.  I  "^"8  °"  P»«?  ^^807  m  the  May  16  Con-  we  ought  to  look  behind  the  figures^We 
do  not  have  any  figures  to  verify  that.  cR^ssional  Record  showing  the  total  tax  ought  to  examine  the  tax  policies  which 
If  the  Senator  tells  me  that  that  is  the  burden  including  State,  local  foreign,  allow  the  oil  industry  to  escape  taxes 
fact  I  will  agree  that  It  is  *^"**  Federal  taxes  of  some  of  the  major  p^id  by  other  industries,  what  the  con- 
Mr.  LONG.  One  of  the' representatives  refiners  These  figures  include  severance,  sequences  are.  and  whether  they  can  be 
of  the  biggest  overseas  oU  company  in  Prc^uction.  and  property  taxes  which,  justified. 

America— I  think  It  is  the  biggest  oU  ^  Senator  Long  quite  correctly  pointed  ^he  Federal  income  tax  is  perhaps  the 
company  In  America— Is  a  friend  of  mine  °"*'  ^^  Previous  figures  did  not  include,  ^est  measure  for  comparing  relative  tax 
who  has  the  same  name  as  mine  al-  Because  I  have  a  small  staff,  I  could  burdens  in  various  industries  since  it  is 
though  we  are  no  relation.  He  is  a  Texan;  ^°^  ^o  through  all  the  figures  as  Senator  by  far  the  most  important  tax  on  return 
I  am  from  Louisiana.  I  spoke  with  him  Long's  Finance  Committee  staff  did.  to  invested  capital.  As  such  it  should  be 
about  reducing  the  depletion  allowance  However,  because  the  amount  of  taxes  as  neutral  as  possible ;  that  is,  the  return 
for  overseas  oil.  P^i^^  by  Atlantic  Richfield  seems  to  be  a  to  capital  invested  in  one  use  should  not 
He  said.  'Senator,  you  can  reduce  It  bone  of  contention,  I  did  examine  those  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  capital  in- 
all  you  want  to;  but  after  the  foreign  ^eures  in  detail.  My  analysis  indicates  vested  in  another  use — urUess  there  is  an 
governments  get  through  'putting  It  to  *^**'  Senator  Long  inadvertently  over-  overwhelming  national  need, 
us.'  we  have  so  many  excess  tax  credits  stated  the  total  tax  burden  on  Atlantic  jn  the  United  States,  our  economic 
to  carry  over  we  will  not  owe  any  Richfield  and.  I  would  assume,  on  the  policy  has  been  to  rely  upon  the  market 
money  here.  Cut  our  foreign  depletion  o^^®""  °^  companies  reported.  forces  to  allocate  scarce  economic  re- 
all  you  want  to  and  we  still  would  owe  F*or  example,  according  to  Senator  sources  and  to  intrude  upon  the  market 
you  nothing.  The  same,  however,  would  Long's  table,  Atlantic  Richfield  paid  no  forces  only  when  there  is  a  compelling 
not  be  true  of  some  smaller  companies."  Federal  taxes  on  a  net  pretax  income  of  need  to  do  so.  Unequal  tax  treatment 
And  what  does  the  other  fellow  pay  to  $145,259,000  in  1967.  It  supposedly  paid  is  a  clear  Intrusion  upon  market  forces, 
foreign  governments?  All  other  coimtries  10-5  percent  of  its  income,  or  $15,254,000,  if  Federal  taxes  treat  income  from  a 
tax  the  foreign  operations  of  their  com-  in  foreign  and  State  taxes.  It  also  sup-  certain  industry  more  favorably  than 
panics  on  a  more  generous  basis  than  we  posedly  paid  22.6  percent,  or  $32,991,000,  other  industries,  over  time  under  com- 
tax  ours — or  in  some  cases  do  not  tax  of  its  Income  in  severance,  production,  petltive  conditions,  capital  will  flow  Into 
them  at  all.  I  think  the  Senator  from  and  prcHierty  taxes.  However,  even  If  we  the  favored  Industry  until  the  return  on 
Wisconsin  knows  that,  does  he  not?  If  assume  that  the  foreign  taxes  are  really  capital  in  that  industry  is  equal  to  the 
he  does  not.  he  ought  to  find  it  out.  Let  taxes  and  not  disguised  royalty  pay-  return  from  capital  invested  in  less  fa- 
the  Senator's  assistant  whisper  It  in  his  ments,  these  percentages  greatly  over-  vored  industries.  This  leads  to  a  misallo- 
ear.  state  the  tax  burden  on  Atlantic  Rich-  cation    of    scarce    capital.    Inflationary 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lobel  to  field.  pressures,  and  waste, 

take  a  seat  on  the  couch.  In  order  to  flnd  out  what  percentage  of  if  I  may  quote  from  Professor  of  Eco- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  Its  net  Income  Atlantic  Richfield  peAA  In  nomics  Walter  J.  Mead's,  testimony  be- 

Saxbe  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  taxes  we  have  to  flnd  out  what  its  net  fore  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 

Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  Does  he  ^eld  to  inoome  was  before  taxes.  This  is  done  by  Subcommittee: 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  taking  the  aftertax  net  income  and  add-  The  effect  of  favored  tax  treatment  is  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  shall  continue  ing  back  the  amomit  of  taxes  pcdd  by  reduce  tax  ooets  tor  oll  companies  relative 

with  my  speech.  Atlantic  Richfield.  to  flrma  in  other  industries.  These  measures 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  mean  I  can  understand  how  tiie  Senator  from  taken  together  substantially  raise  the  «- 

that  he  is  not  going  to  answer  my  ques-  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  became  oonfuaed.  i^J*i^^:!,"  5I!?Lm^nt**^^   n  wh^t 

tion?  Aooar^  to  AttaiacW<dlfleld^^  aT^o^e^'r?u"marg?n*;:r  '^^or 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  shaU  not  yield  report  for  1967,  its  pretax  Inoome  was  the  ^^^  capital,  investment  in  petroleum  ex- 
further  imtil  I  have  finished  my  si>eech,  figure  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Ixxii-  pioration  and  development  is  indeed  ex- 
which  will  be  in  a  relatively  few  minutes  slana,  $145,259,000.  However,  It  alao  panded  to  the  point  where  the  after-tax  re- 
if  I  am  not  Interrupted.  stated   that  its   aftertax   income   was  turn  is  approximately  equal  to  that  which 
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may    be    obtained    on    alternative    uses    of 
capital .... 

Oil  Industry  spokesmen  have  defended 
their  various  subsidies  with  the  question  "If 
we  receive  all  the  subsidies  which  our  critics 
allege,  why  Is  our  rate  of  return  on  invested 
capital  not  substantially  higher  than  other 
nonsubsldlzed  Industries?"  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  a  subsidy  will  raise  the 
profit  rate  at  the  point  in  time  at  which  it  la 
conferred. 

Its  effects,  however,  are  eroded  away  with 
time  as  producers  react  to  their  more  profit- 
able situation  by  expanding  into  otherwise 
submarglnal  areas.  This  expansion  leads  to  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  return  toward  a  normal 
yield  and  to  resource  mlsallocatlon  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  subsidy  to  the  oil  industry  does 
not  result  in  higher  profits.  It  results  in 
mlsallocatlon  of  resources  as  more  capi- 
tal enters  the -oil  industry,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  privileges  which  the 
Industry  enjoys. 

NATIONAL     SECUIUTY     AND    OIL     TAXES 

The  supposed  Justification  for  the  special 
treatment  enjoyed  by  the  oil  industry  is  na- 
tional security,  although  the  recent  attack  on 
the  Treasury  Department  commissioned 
study  pi.  the  oil  depletion  allowance  by  the 
Mid-Ccmiynent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
seemed  to  be  based  on  the  premise  that  If 
we  change  the  depletion  allowance  the  price 
of  gasoline  will  go  up. 

The  catechism  chanted  so  long  by  the  oil 
Industry  that  they  actually  believe  it  U  that 
if  the  oil  industry  does  not  have  all  these  spe- 
cial tax  breaks  and  other  governmental  in- 
trusions into  the  market  on  behalf  of  oil  then 
our  country  would  be  in  dire  straits— we 
would  become  utterly  dependent  for  oil  upon 
those  rascals  in  the  Middle  East  who  are  just 
waiting  for  that  to  happen  so  they  can  shut 
us  off. 
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First,  a  few  facts  about  the  domestic  oil 
industry  ought  to  be  established.  It  is  a 
very  healthy  and  powerful  industry  by 
any  criteria.  In  1968  the  combined  net 
profits  of  the  12  largest  U.S.  oil  companies 
was  just  a  fraction  under  $5  bUUon.  Each 
of  those  12  companies,  moreover,  has  set 
new  profit  records  in  each  of  the  last  4 
years.  Just  4  years  ago,  the  profits  of 
these  12  companies  totaled  $3.7  billion 
During  that  short  span  of  time  they 
have,  thus,  increased  their  profits  by 
just  under  $1.3  biUion— a  33.5-percent 
increase. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  published 
m    Its    April    1969    Monthly    Economic 
Newsletter,  a  total  of  2.250  manufactur- 
ing companies  showed  a  net  income  of 
$26  billion  in  1968.  Of  the  2,250  com- 
panies, the  99  oil  companies  had  a  total 
net  income  of  $6.1  billion  or  almost  25 
percent  of  the  aftertax  earnings  of  the 
entire  list.  And,  according  to  the  same 
survey,   the  oil  companies  as  a  group 
enjoyed  the  second  highest  return  on 
sales  of  9  percent,  almost  twice  the  aver- 
age return  for  all  companies  surveyed 
Although  the  oil  industry's  return  on  in- 
vested   capital    was    12.8    percent,    just 
under  the  13.1-percent  average  for  the 
entire  2.250  companies,  this  is  the  result 
of  our  tax  policy  as  was  indicated  in 
Professor  Mead's  testimony.  What  hap- 
pens IS  that  capital  comes  into  the  hands 
of  industry  to  achieve  that  purpose 

Even  if  we  accept  the  thesis  that  our 
national  security  requires  special  incen- 
tives to  encourage  domestic  exploration 
for  oil,  the  present  tax  incentives  are 
inefficient,    inconsistent,    wasteful    and 


unfair  ways  of  achieving  this  goal.  I  will 
not  touch  upon  the  other  governmental 
intrusions  into  the  marketplace  on  be- 
half of  oil  which  accentuate  the  waste 
of  scarce  capital  such  as  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  and  State  market 
proration  laws  which  guarantee  high  oil 
prices,  because  I  have  spoken  about  them 
before.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  forget  that  the  oil  industry  is  the 
beneficiary  of  many  governmental  fa- 
vors In  addition  to  all  those  tax  breaks. 
No  one.  least  of  all  myself,  would  deny 
that   national   security   should   be   our 
prime  consideration.   However,   all  the 
governmental    distortions    of    the    free 
marketplace  to  benefit  the  oil  industry 
have  actually  been  impairing  our  nation- 
al security.  Our  national  security  re- 
quires that  we  have  a  strorj  economy 
which  in  turn  requires  that  we  do  not 
waste  our  resources.  Here  we  have  gov- 
ernmental policies  which   affirmatively 
encourage  waste  of  scarce  capital  and. 
I  might  add,  depletion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources all,  irony  of  ironies,  in  the  name 
of  national  security. 

INEPPICIENT 

Almost  all  the  tax  benefits  enjoyed  by 
the  oil  industry  are  tax  credits.  These 
are  general  policy  tools  which  benefit  any 
activity  that  qualifies  under  the  particu- 
lar tax  provision.  Direct  appropriations 
or  expenditures,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  as  selective  or  as  broad  as  Congress 
wishes. 

The  tax  policies  we  have  now  are  sup- 
posed to  encourage  the  exploration  for 
domestic  sources  of  oil,  yet  they  are  so 
general  the  oil  Industry  receives  tax 
benefits  for  activities  they  would  have 
undertaken  even  without  the  tax  breaks 
In  other  words,  although  tax  credits  are 
supposed  to  subsidize  the  exploration  for 
oil  they  also  subsidize  all  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  oil  companies  which  they 
would  have  undertaken  even  without  the 
tax  subsidy. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  and  in- 
tangible   expensing    in    1968    cost    the 
American  taxpayers  $2.25  billion  in  lost 
tax  revenue  according  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  Tax  Reform  Studies  and 
Proposals    submitted    to    the    Finance 
Committee.  However,  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  the  oil  Industry,  I  think  I  ought  to  use 
the  estimated  long-range  revenue  loss  of 
$1.6  billion  a  year.  This  $1.6  billion  was 
spent  just  as  if  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated it  with  one  big  difference:  Congress 
had  no  say  In  how  It  was  spent.  The  big 
problem  with  such  "back  door  spending" 
is  that  it  is  seldom  reviewed  by  either 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch,  accu- 
rate data  on  its  costs  and  benefits  are 
often  difficult  to  obtain,  and  too  fre- 
quently it  is  wasted  on  activities  which 
would  have  been  undertaken  without  It. 
This  point  may  be  seen  easily  when  we 
compare  the  congressional  scrutiny  de- 
voted to  the  money  spent  because  of  the 
depletion    allowance    and    the    money 
directly  expended  for  other  projects  cost- 
ing far  less.  The  $1.6  billion  in  back  door 
spending  on  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
and  intangible  expensing  is  three  times 
what  was  budgeted  during  fiscal  1969  for 
Federal  law  enforcement.   15  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  running  our  Federal 
judicial  system,  three  times  the  budgeted 
amount  for  school  lunch  and  food  stamp 


programs,    five    times   as    much    as   la 
budgeted  for  low- rent  public  housing 
and  four  times  the  allotment  for  the  Al-' 
llance  for  Progress. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  is 
an  extraordinary  tax  benefit  because  It 
permits  the  tax-free  recovery  of  an  aver- 
age of  19  times  the  original  Investment 
in  an  oil  well.  For  this  reason,  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  Is  a  subsidy 
not  merely  a  mechanism  for  the  recovery 
of  capital  investment.  In  addition,  that 
portion  of  the  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction which  represents  ordinary  tax- 
free  recovery  of  capital  investment  costs 
is  usually  recovered  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  allowed  by  the  usual  deprecia- 
tion methods  which  other  Industries  are 
required  to  use.  Thus,  percentage  deple- 
tion  confers   two   benefits:    deductions 
about  19  times  in  excess  of  actual  costs 
and    accelerated    deductions    of    initial 
costs. 

It  Is  also  remarkably  inefficient.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimated  in  its 
study : 

The  Federal  Government  Is  paying,  in  tax 
benefits,  about  $1.6  billion  for  resources 
which  the  market  values  at  $0.18  billion. 

In  effect,  we  are  paying  over  $10  for 
every  $1  in  additional  oil  reserves. 

But,  says  the  oil  industry : 

If  we  eliminate  the  depletion  allowance  our 
reserves  will  disappear  and  we  will  become 
dependent  upon  those  who  control  middle 
eastern  oil. 

The  Treasury  Department  analysis  In- 
dicates that  this  is  just  not  true.  If  the 
depletion  allowance  were  completely 
eliminated,  the  Treasury  Department 
report  estimates  that  instead  of  a  12- 
year  oil  reserve  we  would  only  have  an 
11 -year  reserve.  Surely,  this  is  enough 
time  to  compensate  for  smy  conceivable 
interruption  of  our  oil  supply. 

Finally,  I  might  add.  the  depletion 
allowance  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation.  We 
saw.  just  a  few  months  ago,  how  the  oil 
companies  raised  their  prices  for  crude 
oil  in  order  to  get  a  larger  depletion 
allowance  and  thus  hide  more  of  their 
income  from  taxation. 

The  intangible  expensing  provisions  of 
the  tax  code  are  also  extraordinary  be- 
cause they  permit  the  immediate  tax- 
free  recovery  of  most  of  the  costs  of  ex- 
ploring and  drilling  for  oil.  Other  in- 
dustries can  only  recover  their  capital 
investments  over  the  approximate  life  of 
the  capital  equipment.  For  example,  a 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  who  buys  a  tractor 
can  only  recover  his  capital  investment 
in  it  over  a  period  of  years  as  the  tractor 
wears  out.  If,  however,  he  had  enough 
money  to  invest  In  oil  exploration  and 
drilling,  he  could  recover  his  capital  in- 
vestment in  1  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American 
consumer  does  not  even  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  oil  prices  that  he  should 
from  these  tax  subsidies.  Theoretically, 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  intangible 
expensing,  and  all  the  other  tax  loop- 
holes benefiting  the  oil  industry,  are  sub- 
sidies paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payer in  increased  taxes  and  should  re- 
sult in  lower  oil  prices.  Yet,  the  anachro- 
nistic State  market  proration  laws— laws 
which  forbid  the  oil  companies  in  Texas 
or  Louisiana  to  pump  at  more  than  50 
percent  of  capacity,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Texas  just  cut  their  allowable  pro- 
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duction  of  400.000  barrels  for  July,  be- 
cause that  is  an  the  oil  companies 
wanted  to  buy — keep  the  price  of  oil  at 
artificially  high  levels  and  thus  deprive 
the  taxpaying  consumers  of  the  lower 
prices  they  should  be  getting. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  sum 
up  the  deficiencies  of  these  tax  provi- 
sions than  by  quoting  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  tax  study  which  I 
mentioned  before: 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  Ineffi- 
cient method  of  encouraging  exploration  and 
the  resultant  discovery  of  new  domestic  re- 
serves of  liquid  petroleum.  This  is  In  part 
due  to  the  low  sensitivity  of  desired  reserve 
levels  to  the  price  subsidy  represented  by 
percentage  depletion,  and  in  part  to  the  In- 
efficiency of  the  allowance  for  this  purpose, 
since  over  40%  of  it  paid  for  foreign  produc- 
tion and  non-operating  Interests  In  domestic 
production. 

The  report  went  on  to  note,  and  I  think 
this  is  very  significant,  because  the  re- 
port is  the  first  impartial  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  oil's  special  tax  pilvileges  to  the 
American  taxpayers — 

The  investigations  reviewed  during  the 
course  of  the  study  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment that  the  current  situation  was  one  of 
economic  Inefficiency,  and  that  any  changes 
were  almost  certain  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

Let  me  repeat  that : 

Any  changes  were  almost  certain  to  be 
benef.cial  to  the  economy  in  the  long  run. 

There  are  so  many  changes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, downward  in  which  the  depletion 
allowance  would  be  reduced. 

INCONSISTENT 

Although  the  supposed  justification  for 
all  of  oil's  tax  loopholes  is  the  alleged 
need  for  more  incentives  to  explore  for 
domestic  sources  of  oil,  our  tax  policy  is 
contrarj'  to  such  a  goal,  because  it  gives 
greater  incentives  to  explore  in  foreign 
countries  than  here  at  home.  This  seems 
unbelievable,  but  it  is  true. 

Royalty  payments  which  are  disguised 
as  taxes  to  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  area  which  is 
most  likely  to  cut  off  our  supplies  of 
foreign  oil,  are  credited  against  U.S. 
taxes  owed.  This  .neans  that  every  dollar 
paid  by  the  oil  companies  to  these  foreign 
countries  in  disguised  royalty  payments 
is  SI  less  they  ov/e  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  such  payments  here  in  the 
United  States  are  only  deductible  from 
ordinary  income,  not  from  the  amount 
of  taxes  owed  by  the  companies. 

The  American  consumer  and  taxpayer 
is  being  taken  both  ways.  Not  only  is  he 
bearing  a  great  part  of  the  oil  industry's 
fair  share  of  the  tax  ourden,  because  of 
these  great  tax  incentives  to  explore 
abroad,  but  he  is  also  prevented  from 
benefiting  from  all  this  inexpensive  for- 
eign oil.  because  the  oil  import  program 
limits  the  amount  of  the  inexpensive  for- 
eign oil  that  can  enter  the  U.S.  market. 
All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  "national 
security." 

Surely,  this  type  of  thinking  could  not 
pass  the  muster  of  any  rational  man. 
The  only  reason  that  the  over  $1.6  billion 
in  taxes  is  being  spent  this  way  is  that 
Congress  has  not  really  reviewed  the  oil 
tax  situation  since  1926.  when  the  deple- 
tion allowance  was  set  at  its  present  level. 
This  is  the  great  fault  of  tax  credits. 


They  are  not  subject  to  continuing  scru- 
tiny and  justification.  They  grow  and 
imbed  themselves  in  our  economy  until 
any  connection  with  their  original  ra- 
tionale is  purely  coincidental. 

Surely.  Congress  can  devise  some  much 
cheaper  way  to  provide  for  a  secure 
source  of  oil  during  emergencies.  Be- 
tween the  oil  import  program  and  all  of 
oil's  tax  loopholes,  the  American  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer  is  being  forced  to 
subsidize  the  oil  industiT  by  over  $7  bil- 
lion a  year.  It  is  unbelievable  that  we 
cannot  devise  a  much  cheaper  and  more 
effective  way  of  protecting  ourselves 
from  emergency  inten-uptions  of  our  oil 
supplies. 

WASTEFUL 

Because  all  these  special  tax  privileges 
have  riddled  the  economic  fabric  of  our 
country,  gigantic  sums  of  scarce  capi- 
tal have  fallen  through  these  loopholes 
and  been  wasted.  I  have  already  touched 
upon  this  point  before  and  do  not  wish 
to  belabor  it,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
the  findings  of  one  of  our  leading  tax 
experts,  Arnold  Harberger.  Writing  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
study  entitled  'Federal  Tax  Policy  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Stability,"  he  in- 
dicated that  it  takes  about  $2  worth  of 
capital  investment  in  oil  exploration  to 
produce  as  much  product  as  $1  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  other  industries.  This,  in 
effect,  confirms  Professor  Mead's  state- 
ment about  the  uneconomic  conditions 
in  the  oil  indxistry  because  of  the  oil  loop- 
holes. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Professor 
Adelman  of  MIT  estimates  that  if  these 
economic  inefficiencies  which  are  en- 
couraged by  our  tax  laws  could  be  elimi- 
nated, the  price  of  oil  could  drop  by  as 
much  as  $1  a  barrel.  Professor  Steele  of 
the  University  of  Houston  went  even 
further.  He  indicated  that  about  95  per- 
cent of  our  present  output  would  still  be 
produced  if  the  price  of  oil  dropped  from 
its  present  level  of  about  S3. 50  a  barrel 
to  $2  a  barrel. 

How  can  we  encourage  these  uneco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  name  of  "na- 
tional security"? 

UNFAIR 

Our  tax  policy  is  supposed  to  be  fair. 
Fairness  in  taxation  means  two  things: 
First,  taxpayers  with  similar  incomes 
should  pay  similar  taxes,  and  second, 
persons  with  higher  incomes  should  be 
taxed  more  heavily  than  persons  with 
lower  incomes. 

Our  tax  policy  so  far  as  oil  is  con- 
cerned is  not  fair  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Those  taxpayers  who  derive  their 
income  from  oil  pay  lower  taxes,  if  any, 
than  those  who  get  their  income  from 
other  sources.  This  is  not  fair.  The  source 
of  the  income  should  not  make  any  dif- 
ference as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid. 
Why  should  a  person  whose  income  is 
from  wages  or  salary  have  to  pay  more 
in  taxes  than  someone  who  gets  his  in- 
come from  oil? 

Second,  all  the  oil  tax  loopholes  allow 
many  high-income  taxpayers  to  escape 
from  paying  taxes  or  from  paying  their 
fair  shaie  of  taxes.  This  was  pointed  out 
dramatically  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Joseph  W.  Barr.  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. One  hundred  and  fifty-five  in- 
dividuals with  adjusted  gross  incomes 


exceeding  $200,000  in  1967  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

Now.  I  do  not  claim  that  all  these  155 
individuals  with  incomes  over  $200,000 
who  did  not  pay  any  Federal  taxes  relied 
exclusively  on  the  oil  tax  loopholes  to 
escape  taxation;  but  I  do  say  the  oil  tax 
provisions  are  one  of  the  most  important 
loopholes  through  which  this  income 
escaped  taxation. 

I  think  that  we  in  Congress  should  also 
pay  close  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Henry  H.  Fowler.  Mr.  Barr's  predecessor 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y: 

Under  present  law.  2.2  million  families  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  are  required 
to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  sizable  number  of  individu- 
als with  very  high  incomes  who  pay  little  or 
no  income  tax.  Indeed,  although  the  Federal 
Income  tax  is  designed  and  understood  to  be 
progressive,  the  fact  is  that  many  persons 
with  Incomes  of  $1  million  or  more  actually 
pay  the  same  effective  rate  of  tax  as  do  per- 
sons with  Incomes  only  1  50th  as  large. 

How  can  we  in  Congress  allow  a  system 
to  continue  which  taxes  2.2  million  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level, 
yet  allows  p>eople  with  incomes  over  $200.- 
000  a  year  to  escape  paying  any  taxes  at 
all?  Why  should  those  below  the  poverty 
level  be  forced  to  pay  the  taxes  that 
should  be  paid  by  the  oil  barons? 

WE    MUST    DO    BETTEE 

If  I  may  quote  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  study,  "U.S.  Petroleum 
Through  1980'': 

(Government)  has  sought  to  encourage 
discovery  of  oil  and  gas  by  favorable  tax 
treatment,  bv  limiting  importe.  by  making 
public  lands  available  for  mineral  leasing, 
and  by  regulating  production  to  provide  order 
and  stability  while  avoiding  the  physical 
Waste  of  resources.  In  doing  so  it  has  involved 
Itself  in  matters  of  both  supply  and  price. 

We  have  achieved  the  goal  stated  by 
the  Interior  Department's  report;  we 
have  encouraged  the  discovery  of  oil  and 
gas.  But  at  what  cost? 

The  cost  to  the  American  consumer 
and  taxpayer  for  just  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram and  some  of  the  tax  loopholes  is 
in  excess  of  $7  billion  a  year. 

The  justifications  for  such  excessive 
costs  are  unconvincing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
by  Patrick  Young  of  the  National  Ob- 
server and  Spencer  Rich  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  I.I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  both 
of  these  reporters  are  fine,  hardnosed 
newspapermen  beholden  to  no  one  and 
both  of  these  reporters  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  oil  industry's  defense  of 
its  favored  position  has  not  been  per- 
suasive. 

1  cannot  believe  there  is  not  a  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive  way  of  pro- 
viding for  a  secure  supply  of  oil  during 
emergencies  than  the  present  system. 
The  cost  of  the  present  system  has  run 
away  because  its  costs  have  not  been 
visible.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  Congress 
hart  to  make  a  direct  appropriation  for 
such  a  program  the  costs  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  $7  billion  a  year.  Cer- 
tainly we  need  oil  for  our  national  se- 
curity, but  we  need  lots  of  other  things 
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for  om-  national  security,  too.  One  of 
tftese  is  a  strong  economy  \rtilch  does 
not  waste  its  resources. 

I  think  quite  clearly  that  the  oU  In- 
dustry should  be  placed  on  an  even  foot- 
ing with  other  industries.  The  oU  tax 
loopholes  should  be  closed.  This  would 
go  far  toward  quelching  the  impending 
taxpayers  revolt"  by  putting  fairness 
back  into  the  tax  system. 

To  conclude,  I  think  then  we  ought  to 
find  out.  as  the  Shultz  study  of  the  oU 
import  program  seems  to  be  doing  what 
are  our  actual  needs  for  oil  during  emer- 
gencies. We  should  then  ascertain  what 
IS  the  most  efficient,  inexpensive  way  of 
assuring  that  supply,  it  might  be  a  grant 
to  develop  the  technology  needed  to  pro- 
duce oil  from  oil  shale  economically  or 
it  might  be  cheaper  to  discover  oil  pools 
on  Federal  land  and  then  keep  that  oU 
m  reserve  until  needed. 

Whatever  solution  we  decide  upon  one 
thing  IS  clear:  The  present  privileged 
position  of  the  oil  industry  must  go. 

Exhibit  I 
(Prom  the  National  Observer.  May  26    1969) 

"^^tlv^Bi*"^  ^^""^  °''  *''  I'^i'^sn.T-  How 
TAX  BSeaks  Have  Nottrished  the  On.  Busi- 
ness 

(NoTE.-This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  artl- 
c  es  that  explore  firsthand  and  In  depth  the 
Oil  industry's  singular  position  and  preroga- 
niln-  ^  America   today.    The   article    wire 

L?ch«pf  ^^^^^^   ^'^'•"   A"P«*   Grlbbin. 
Michael    Malloy.    and    Patrick    Young    and 
senior  editor  Edwin  A.  Roberts   Jr  ) 
.^i"  I***  ^^^  Nineteenth  Century,  the  amass- 
ing of  great  wealth  from  oil  was  enhanced 

til,-^  **'^  ^^^^'^  °^  ****  ^«  I«  ^on  recent 
^^  •  T'i''  "•'''  °"  fortunes  have  arisen 
and  swelled,  and  they  have  swelled  in  fair 
measure  because  the  industry  enjoys  an  as- 
sortment Of  tax  breaks  that  no  ither  bu^- 
ness  can  match. 
Consider: 

f.™"f  ""^  Richfield  Co.  reported  Income  be- 
fore taxes  of  •377.942.000  in  the  vears  lflfl<5 
through  1967.  but  the  company  pal"^  no  ^. 
eral  income  taxes.  j  v  la  no  rea 

Standard  Oil  of  California  reported  income 
M  (SJo'riSff  'SJ'"''  °'  «13.067'!So^nd%"d 
of??S?cenj:'^*"^  '^'"'"™^  "^'=°--  ^««- 

How  can  this  be  done?  How  is  It  possible  to 
earn  so  much  and   pay  little  or  no  P«lera° 

S'JLx  ^:^f  t  ^'  ^'^^'^ ''  »^«*  ^''^  p^- 

ta^  « .  Structure  provides  a  host  of  unusual 
tax  sanctuaries  for  the  oil  Industry 
These  tax  sanctuaries  are  related  to  the 

Scld™;'tS'p'  .^'f ''^P""    P'^"-    ^y    -^*S^ 
occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  hopes  to  erect  a 

SoTaT^tS^n^'^i.'*^^  tiny'^town'^  of  mSs- 
port  at  the  northeastern  tip  of  Maine    The 

hu^i^fh"^;"?  *  sophisticated  attempt^ 
on.  It  U  the  import  quota  system  which  was 
explalncKl  in  detail  in  The  National  o^rv« 
°J^^y  ?•  ^  *«»  «s  restrictions  on  doSlc 
production.  Which  were  examln^  i^e 
Natlona    Observer  of  May  12,  that  combTnl 

Thl  it'^*'"?^"'"'"  "P«<='«'  ^^  breaks  to^Svl 
the  V.S.  OU  industry  a  unique  status  in  thi 
economy-and  to  force  the  American  con! 

ouTod'^c'te'  ""'"=**"^  '^'^^  "''*=-  ^"  --y 

Mi^f Crt-^h'r^^^^^^^^^  over 

CASH     FOR     CHANCT     PROJECTS         I 

Uncommon  tax  advantages  provide  trie  in 

tS;Cu.^u«r°'"'"^'y  larg?cLh  fliw 
^Ba^ti^fn^  'i!*''^  "^'^  ^  required  for  Its 
g^antlc  and  often  chancy  operations  Wha^ 
are  these  tax  advantages'  *^'^»"°"s.  wnat 
Take  a  look  at  the  more  Important  ones: 
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Percentage  depletion 
rt,w  ^i  n*tural  gas  well  operators  may  de- 
«^h  „  *  Percent  of  the  gross  revenues  of 
each  property  before  paying  taxes,  unless  this 
i3f™  totfls  more  than  50  percent  of  the  net 
J^r^^f  ^*  prop«rty  before  deducting  the 
depletion  allowance.  Thus,  if  gross  revenues 
on  a  property  total  $100,000.  the  producer 
may  Uke  •27,600.  before  flgurit^  WsImm 
so  long  as  the  net  Income  of  the  property 
after  expenses  is  •56,000  or  more  If  how- 
ever, the  net  income  was,  say.  •50.000    the 

fhTorwTr.  "*  ""'**''  ^  ''  ^'  -°'  o' 

Intan0ble  drilling  costs 

These  include  such  costs  of  developing  a 

producing  well  as  wages,  fuel,  repairs,  haul! 

ing  supplies,  and  other  expenses  that  do  not 

mol  vl  ^^^l'^"  '*'"*■  Th"«  "intangibles" 
may  be  deducted  from  gross  revenuls  the 
am  year  Similar  expenses  incurred  by  other 
manufacturers  must  be  capitalized  and  writ- 
ten off  over  a  number  of  years. 

Foreign  tax  credits 
U.S.  companies  operating  abroad  mav 
cU^m  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  for^  go7. 
emments  on  nearly  a  doUar-for-doUar  ba- 
^<^rJ^!^,y  *  company  owed  •75.000  to  Uncle 
^a  «r,H   K  ^^°^^  ^^""^  '"•  say.  Saudi  Ara- 

siudT^Ar.h.ln'"^'*  ^''•'^  "^  ^'''^  to  the 
aaudi  Arabian  government,  the  foreign-tax 

^^r«H''°"i*'  eliminate  the  taxes  on^tlS 
operation  due  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Criti<^ 
however,  say  that  taxes  paid  Middle  B^t 
governments  by  U.S.  oil  companies  are  bas^ 
on  artiflclal  prices,  and  thaf^me  of  t"^ 
taxes  should  be  treated  as  expenses  of  dol^ 
business  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  fullv 
wipe  out  the  companies'  U.S.  tax  deM. 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  deduction 

n.r'i'.'""°^L***"*  ^"o'"'  U.S.-owned  oompa- 
fiH^  i  "^  ^.^  ^  '=*"*  o'  tbelr  business  oSt- 
slde  the  United  SUtes  but  within  the  W^- 
em  Hemisphere  to  a  special  deduction  in 
figuring  their  Federal  taxes.  In  eff«^.  if  re° 
f^^  the  tax  rate  by  14  points,  omlnUy 
from   52.8   per   cent   to  38.8   per   centThll 

deD?et1on''*fr  "^y  '""'"'^  t"  credits  or 
depletion  allowances  are  taken  It  Is  a  nrn- 
vlslon  that  mostly  favors  oompam«  m^t^ 
business  of  extracting  minerals.  LUe  oil 

wlS'^ttif^S^^^lf"  ""  "^  ^  combination 
inrtr^A  t^^^''  a<l'antages.  An  example  will 
indicate  What  a  resourceful  accountant  might 
do  for  his  oilman  client  ^ 

SI^IJ^^^H  °"^^°  **''"*  »  ^«"  that  costs 
t^'^.nu  P'°?"'='*  gross  revenues  of 
•  100.000  in  its  first  year.  Between  75  and  90 

^im^T  ^^  expenses  will  be  Intangible 
drilling  costs,  which  can  be  written  off  in 

drtn.n»  ?'^'''-  '^'**  '°*=1"«'«  rental  of  a 
drilling  rig  and  the  salaries  of  crewmen 
Assume  Intangible  costs  of  •80,000  and^ro-' 
ductlon  costs  of  $5,000.  The  gross  Income 
Of  $100  000  minus  ^85.000  In  inS^bl^'ri 

$iToca         "'^'^  *°"'**  '***'*  *°  '^'=°'°«  o^ 

*ifJi^o*'t  ''°"'*?  "°*  P^y  ''^come  taxes  on 
$15,000:   he  would  pay  them  on  •7,500 

on  «^H^  "^^J'  ■^^  depletion  allowance  for 
S.me  bu^t"t>,f  ^'-^  P^'  '*°*  °'  the  gross  in- 
t^f  n.^  ,  ^*'  "^y  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  net  income  of  the  property.  In  this  ex- 

tSS'' But  Vn^'f "°"  tl°"^"=«  equaS  •27^ 
1  But  the  oilman,  because  of  the  50  ner 

?ht  ^n'  ^*  ^**°^*  this  method,  therefore 
•?5M  *°"''*  ''^^"'  "  '"^^'^  income  of 

^J^^  '^***  y*"-  however,  assuming  again  a 

fc^t!  o775S^°^H*'°?;°^  ^'^^  Pr^od^ct?on 
costs  Of  $6,000,  the  oilman  could  take  his 

H£^^T'^'  ''^P'*"^'^  allowance  Of  $2V 
„  fyt  a  technique  known  as  "carved-out 
production  payments"  would  save  the  op- 
erator many  tax   dollars.   In  his  fim  vw 

Um^£'d^*^°°•  ''''  °*^^'«  intanglb"  <^ 
limited  the  amount  of  depletion  he  could 
Claim  to  $7,500.  But  if  he  sold  his  sS 
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year's  production  In  advance— that  is  dur- 
Ing  his  first  year  of  operation— he  would  have 
a  first-year  gross  Income  of  •200.000  And  a 
p<»s  income  of  •200,000  minus  intangibles 
and  production  costs  of  •85,000  would  re- 
sult In  a  first-year  net  Income  of  •lis  000 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
would  equal  •SS.OOO  (27.5  per  cent  of  $200  - 
000)  and  the  oilman  would  not  have  reached 

«!^e^L.°'  ^  P**"  •=«*>*  o^  net  income,  or 
•67,500  Thus,  although  his  gross  Income  for 
the  first  year  was  •200,000,  he  would  have  a 
taxable  Income  of  only  •60,000. 

There  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  this  de- 
vice. Since  the  oilman  has  already  received 
payment  for  the  oil  he  produces  in  his  second 
year  Of  operation,  he  will  have  no  income 
at  all  in  hU  second  year.  But  he  will  have 
production  costs  of  •S.OOO,  which  he  can  then 
report  as  an  operating  loss.  And  so,  he  will  be 
able  to  claim  a  tax  refund  from  the  Oov- 
ernment  on  this  "loss"  by  carrying  it  to 
earlier  years  without  affecting  his  depletion 
allowance,  or  by  applying  the  "loss"  to  In- 
come from  other  sources. 

*J^f,  ^^^  *"'**^  °'  this  maneuver  Is  that 
the  oilman  would  have  taxable  income— after 
selling  the  production  payment— of  $60,000 
m  the  first  year  and  minus  $6,000  In  the  sec- 
ond year.  Without  the  sale  of  the  produc- 

$7,500  in  the  first  year  and  $67,600  in  the 
second  year.  The  sale  of  the  production  pay- 
ment  thus  reduces  hU  taxable  Income  for  the 
two  years  by  •12.500. 

There  Is  another  form  of  production  pay- 
ment called  the  "ABC  deal."  It  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  simple  explanation,  but  perhaps  a 
sample  offered  in  a  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
™eM    ''*^"    "*"'*'    "**    ^^^^   sufficiently 
"In  a  recent  ABC  transaction."  reports  the 
Treasury  Department,  "a  major  oil  company 
purchased  all  the  coal  properties  of  another 
«>rporatlon,  subject  to  a  reserved  produc- 
tion payment  of  ^460,000,000  payable  out  of  a 
large   percentage   of   the   net   profits   to   be 
derived  from  the  operation  of  the  coal  prop- 
erties by  the  buyer.  Under  present  rules,  the 
buyer  excludes  from  income  the  $460,000  000 
of  profits  derived  from  its  operation  of  the 
coaa  properties  and  paid  over  to  the  holder 
or  the  production  payment. 

"This  feature  alone  represents  a  Federal 
incwne  tax  saving  to  the  oil  company  of  ao- 
proxlmately  •176,000,000  over  the  payout  pe- 
l^k^^'  ^^  ^^^^i  tax  saving  of  between 
•10.000,000  and  •18,000,000  per  year  deplnd^ 
H^°'?Ti^*  ^'^"*'  '*°8^b  of  the  payout  pe- 
rlod^  (It  was  estUnated  that  It  would  take 
lJLlt^^''PJ-°  'l^scharge  the  production 
payment  out  of  profits  derived  from  the  on- 
eratlon  of  coal  properties.) 

"In  addition,  all  of  the  costs  of  mining 
^Ir^^l  "^*^  ^  discharge  the  production 
payment  were  deducted  by  the  buyer  even 
though  It  capitalized  those  costs  on  its  books 
as  a  cost  of  acquiring  the  coal  properties  " 

The  Treasury  says  that  In  1966.  ABC 
transactions  totaled  •I. 85  bUllon  (for  all  ex- 
tractive industries)  and  resulted  In  a  loss  of 
Ji^^rfrii"  *^  ^^^  Federal  Government  of  $85.- 
000,000.  Carved-out  production  payments 
totaled  $540,000,000  In  1966— up  from  $214  - 
000.000  m  1965-and  cost  the  Federal  ^v- 
ernment  $70,000,000  In  revenue. 
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FROM    THE    JOHNSON     YEARS 

These  figures  are  Uken  from  reports  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department  durlne  the 
Johnson  Administration;  the  report  in! 
eluded  a  long  list  of  tax-reform  proposals. 
They  make  up  four  volumes  titled  Tax  Re- 
form Studies  and  Proposals  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  The  first  three  volumes  are 
Treasury  Department  studies.  The  fourth  Is 
an  examination  of  tax  provisions  affecting 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  prepared  for  the 
^n'ZI.S'  '"*  ^°^^^  KVarcrc^%.^S 
Neither  the  Johnson  nor  Nixon  adminis- 
trations has  endorsed  the  far-ranging  re- 
forms sought   by   Treasury  specialists    But 


the  repwts  were  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  and  re- 
leased Jointly  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Included  In  the  Treasury's  reports  is  this 
comment: 

"In  effect,  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  the 
United  States  Is  being  underwritten  by  Im- 
port controls,  by  state  controls  on  produc- 
tion, and  by  favorable  tax  provisions.  .  .  ." 

The  oil  Industry's  tax  advantages  affect 
not  only  Its  less  privileged  competitors  but 
the  whole  national  economy  as  well. 

The  CONSAD  report  states:  The  oil  and  gas 
producing  Industry  accounts  for  about  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 
i  Reckoned  at  an  annual  rate  of  $93.4  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1969.]  By  most  conven- 
tional standards  It  is  not  a  highly  concen- 
trated industry,  but  with  so  enormous  an 
output,  each  of  the  largest  firms  is  a  giant 
in  the  economy.  The  five  top  domestic  pro- 
ducers together  account  for  20  per  cent  of 
the  output,  the  top  20  for  50  per  cent. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
value  of  crude  oil  at  the  wellhead  In  1967  was 
$9.4  billion,  and  the  value  of  natural  gas  was 
$2.9  billion.  The  value  of  natural  gas  liquids, 
liquid  fuels  extracted  from  natural  gas,  was 
$1.2  billion.  The  value  of  products  shipped 
from  U.S.  refineries  in  1967 — the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available — was  $20 
billion. 

The  oU  Industry  concedes  that  it  Is  very 
big  and  very  important.  Indeed,  its  size  and 
essentiality  are  often  cited  by  Industry 
spokesmen  to  defend  Its  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  tax  laws,  Just  as  they  are  cited 
to  defend  the  Import  quota  system  and  state- 
enforced  controls  on  domestic  production. 
What  the  Industry  prefers  not  to  emphasize 
are  industry  profits. 

Consider  some  statistics  contained  In  the 
"Monthly  Economic  Letter"  for  April  of  this 
year,  published  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  Tork  City.  A  survey  of  2,250 
manufactiirlng  companies,  divided  into  41 
categories,  showed  a  net  Income  In  1968  of 
$26  billion.  Ninety-nine  oil  producing  and 
refining  companies  had  a  total  net  Income 
last  year  of  $6.1  billion,  or  almost  25  per 
cent  of  the  after-tax  earnings  of  the  entire 
list  of  2,260  companies. 

Significant,  too.  is  the  percentage  of  re- 
turn on  sales,  also  calculated  In  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  study.  Plfty-flve  aircraft 
and  space  companies  bad  a  return  of  2.8  per 
cent.  Eleven  auto  and  truck  manufacturers 
had  5.8  per  cent.  Ninety-two  printing  and 
publishing  firms  recorded  a  return  on  sales 
of  6.2  per  cent. 

The  99  petroleum  companies?  They  en- 
Joyed  a  return  on  sales  of  9.0  per  cent. 
Only  the  drug  Industry  scored  higher,  with 
42  drug  makers  reporting  a  return  on  sales 
of  9.5  per  centr 

The  oil  Industry,  however,  does  not  place 
as  much  Importance  on  these  figures  as  It 
does  on  those  that  reflect  Its  rate  of  return 
on  investment.  And.  Indeed,  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  reports  that  the  average 
rate  of  return  on  net  worth  for  the  2.250 
companies  surveyed  was  13.1  per  cent  In 
1968.  up  from  12.6  per  cent  In  1967.  The 
99  oil  companies,  however,  had  a  return  on 
net  worth  In  1968  of  12.9  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  12.8  per  cent  in  1968.  So  In  terms 
of  return  on  Investment,  the  oil  Industry 
Is  slightly  below  the  national  average. 

Some  oilmen,  moreover,  say  the  difference 
is  greater  than  It  seems  because  the  figures 
do  not  reflect  what  It  actually  costs  to  re- 
place extracted  oil. 

"If  oil  companies  figured  In  what  It  Is 
costing  them  to  replace  their  oil.  It  could 
cut  their  return  on  Investment  by  one- 
half."  declares  Minor  Jameson.  Jr..  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  debate  over 
preferential  tax  treatment  for  the  oU   in- 


dustry approaches  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Most  Independent  economists  have  a  ready 
answer  for  Mr.  Jameson. 

Prof.  Walter  J.  Mead,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California. 
Santa  Barbara,  told  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee In  March  of  this  year: 

"The  effect  of  favored  tax  treatment  is 
to  reduce  tax  costs  for  oil  companies  rela- 
tive to  firms  In  other  Industries.  These 
measures  taken  together  substantially  raise 
the  expected  after-tax  profit  rates  on  oU 
Industry  exploration  and  development  in- 
vestments In  what  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
marginal  uses  of  scarce  capital.  Investment 
in  petroleum  exploration  and  development 
is  Indeed  expanded  to  the  point  where  the 
after-tax  return  Is  approximately  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  obtained  on  alternative 
uses  of  capital.  .  .  . 

"Oil  Industry  spokesmen  have  defended 
their  various  subsidies  with  the  question, 
'If  we  receive  all  the  subsidies  which  our 
critics  all^e,  why  Is  our  rate  of  retxirn  on 
invested  capital  not  substantially  higher 
than  other  nonsubsidlzed  Industries?'  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  a  subsidy  will 
raise  the  profit  rate  at  the  point  In  time  at 
which  It  Is  conferred. 

"Its  effects,  however,  are  eroded  away 
with  time  as  producers  react  to  their  more 
profitable  situation  by  expanding  Into  other- 
wise submarginal  areas.  This  expansion  leads 
to  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  return  toward 
a  normal  yield  and  to  resource  mlsallocatlon 
as  well." 

And  here  Professor  Mead  adds  an  Interest- 
ing observation  in  the  light  of  the  Indus- 
try's particularly  visible  troubles  earlier  this 
year. 

"The  oil  spillage  case  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  is  directly  related  to  the  sub- 
sidy system.  Leases  were  purchased  and 
drilling  occurred  In  the  California  offshore 
area  because  such  operations  were  made 
profitable  by  the  subsidy  legislation.  Under 
free  market  conditions,  rtl  prices  would  be 
substantially  lower,  tax  costs  subsantlally 
higher  In  the  oil  Industry,  and  the  profit 
Inducement  to  buy  leasee  In  the  Channel 
would  probably  be  lacking. 

"To  develop  oil  from  such  sources  Is  to  use 
up  more  economic  value  than  is  produced. 
In  addition  to  this  probable  waste  of  re- 
sources, we  have  the  external  cost  (aptly 
called  'spillover  costs'  even  before  this  oil 
spillage  case)  of  environmental  pollution." 

Oil  industry  spokesmen  speak  frequently 
about  domestic  taxes  paid  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  revenue.  The  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  for  example,  recently  pub- 
lished a  report  showing  that  the  Industry 
paid  5.1  cents  on  each  dollar  of  gross  revenue 
m  1964  and  1965.  This  includes  Federal,  state, 
and  local  taxes,  but  excludes  state  and  Fed- 
eral product  taxes.  The  study  showed  all 
business  corporations  paid  an  average  of  43 
cents  on  each  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 

TEa   ACCENT   ON   GROSS 

So,  set  forth  In  these  terms,  the  oil  Indus- 
try pays  six -tenths  of  a  cent  per  gross- 
revenue  dollar  more  than  the  average  of  all 
industries. 

But  the  comparison  is  in  gross  revenue,  and 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Thus  if  a  company  doing  $10 
billion  a  year  volume  had  business  costs  of  $9 
Dlllion,  it  would  probably  pay  less  In  taxes 
than  a  tlO  bllllon-a-year  business  with  costs 
of  •&  billion.  The  oil  Industry's  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  gross  revenue  Is  lower  than  that  of 
many  other  Industries. 

The  oU  Industry  contends  that  In  1966  It 
was  responsible  for  ^10.6  billion  In  taxes. 
Testifying  before  the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of  Hum- 
ble on,  a  subsidiary  of  Jersey  Standard,  de- 
clared: 

"Aggregate  tax  payments  on  oil  Industry 
operations  In  1966  were  $10.5  billion,  includ- 


ing $8  bllUon  of  excise  and  sales  taxes  on 
oil  products.  These  payments  provided  5  per 
cent  of  all  receipts  of  the  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments." 

But  that  ^8  billion  Mr.  Wright  refers  to 
was  not  paid  by  the  oil  companies.  It  was 
paid  by.  among  other  customers,  the  mo- 
torists who  buy  gasoline  at  the  Industry's 
thousands  of  filling  stations. 

Now  consider  data  from  the  Treasury's 
tax-reform  study,  which  shows  "estimates 
of  the  effective  tax  rates  actually  paid  by 
corporations,  as  a  group  and  for  several  in- 
dustries." Here  are  the  1966  figures  on  "ac- 
tual (Federal)  tax  on  total  net  Income:" 

I  In  percent] 

All  industries 37.5 

Petroleum -  21. 1 

Other  mineral  Industries 24.  3 

Lumber 29.5 

Commercial  banks 24.4 

Other  manufacturing 43.3 

Only  mutual  savings  banks  (5.3  per  cent) 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  (14.5  p>er 
cent) ,  among  the  categories  considered,  had 
lower  effective  tax  rates  than  the  oil  Industry. 

Oilmen  contend  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
been  remarkably  stable  in  a  {>eriod  of  gen- 
eral inflation.  But,  according  to  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal  of  April  14.  1969,  the  average 
price  of  regular  gasoline — excluding  tsixes — 
has  increased  7.4  per  cent  since  April  1968, 
and  5.9  per  cent  since  the  last  week  in 
December  1968. 

Its  many  tax  privileges  give  the  oil  indus- 
try tremendous  cash  flows  and  thus  very 
great  financial  leverage.  Some  critics  argue 
that  this  gives  oil  an  unfair  advantage  over 
competing  industries.  But  the  Industry  in- 
sists the  nature  of  its  business  requires  that 
heavy  cash  fiow. 

"It  Is  essential  because  so  much  of  our 
Investment  Is  such  high  risk  that  it  isn't 
bankable,"  says  John  J.  Scott,  general  coun- 
sel of  Mobil  Oil.  Mr.  Scott  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple Mobil's  operations  In  Venezuela.  Prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II,  Mobil  Invested 
between  •45,000,000  and  ^50,000,000  In  that 
country  before  getting  any  return  on  Its  In- 
vestment. "If  we  did  not  have  the  cash  fiow, 
we  could  not  have  done  It,"  Mr.  Scott  says. 

What  would  happen  to  the  Industry's  oil 
reserves  If  the  depletion  allowance  and  de- 
ductions for  intangibles  were  eliminated? 

Frank  N.  Ikard.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  offers  this  reply: 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing  that  Is  spec- 
tacular: The  size  of  the  investment  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  the  industry  is 
going  to  have  to  make  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  over  the  next  15  years. 
As  a  rough  estimate,  domestic  oil  explora- 
tion and  development  outlays  will  have  to 
be  increased  about  50  per  cent.  This  means 
going  from  a  little  less  than  •4.5  billion  an- 
nually up  to  somewhere  around  •&  or  (7  bil- 
lion. An  industry  that  has  to  make  such  a 
big  boost  In  Its  spending  has  to  make  profits 
to  do  its  Job." 

Some  industry  sources  say  oil  needs  more 
tax  breaks,  not  less.  Harold  M.  McClure.  Jr., 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America,  cited  figures  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
showed  a  40  per  cent  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  wildcat  test  wells  drilled  in  1968  com- 
pared with  the  number  drilled  In  1956. 

"It  should  be  recognized."  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure, "that  part  of  these  decreases  can  be 
attributed  to  wider  well  spacing  and  In- 
creased efficiencies  In  all  phases  of  drilling 
and  producing  operations." 

It's  interesting  that  Mr.  McClure  should 
use  the  year  1956  as  a  comparative  figure 
for  1968  drilling  operations.  Says  the 
CONSAD  report:  "The  number  of  wells  being 
drilled  reached  a  peak  In  1955-56.  but  has 
since  declined  steadily  back  to  Its  1949  level, 
over  30  per  cent  below  the  peak." 

Mr.  McClure  told  the  senators  further: 
"To  re-empbaslBe  the  degree  of  risk,  only 
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a  out  of  every  100  new  field  wildcats  drilled 
are  likely  to  find  a  field  large  enough  to  be 

rt^«?«^  "''^  /*"■  petroleum  exploration  and 

»n  0^*^^*°*  ^'^  *^*  ^°*^  St«t«.  there  la 
an  obvious  need  for  more-not  less-eco- 
nomic stimuli."  A  wildcat  is  an  experimental 
or  exploratory  weU.  <:*i«rimeni;ai 

Mr.    McClure    uses    the    term    "economic 

^"^."n"".'."  '^f  °l' ''"'"°««  *^"e  are  st"m"n 
within   stimuli.   It   Is   not   only   the   malor 

tax  privileges  themselves  that  benefit  t^  in! 
f^mi  **  '*  '^1'°  ^^"^  accounting  Involutions 
that  they  make  possible.  A  good  example  of 
such  an  involution  can  be  found  In  the  uses 
to  Which  the  depletion  allowance  Is  put 

Simply  stated,  oil  companies  shift  expenses, 
for  tax  purposes,  to  the  wellhead  where 
depleuon  may  be  claimed,  from  r^eTy  or 

t^d^^TcS.'^*"^  ^"" "'  -*  <'-"'?^^- 

Pr™  ^°^,^  ^P***=^  recently.  Sen.  William 
^1  f^  ;  W'«'=°'^»«  Democrat  and  critic^ 
oll-lndustry  privileges,  described  the  answers 
he  received  from  the  Interior  Department 
to  questions  he  had  posed :  ""i^rimeni 

"Apparently,"  said  Senator  Proxmlre  "In- 
^n?""  f^  ^f^^  *°  analysis  which  demon- 
strates  that  Integrated  companies  shift  In- 
come  from  refining  and  marketing  to  oil 
production  m  order  to  minimize  tax  UabUl- 
^.  /„  maximizing  percentage  depletion. 
TMs  anrlysls  Is  correct  as  was  shown  by 
Te«co  s-rwent  action  in  Increasing  the  price 
It  would  pay  for  crude  oil  by  20  cente  a  bw! 

oll"ft^fln«''t^°  produces  most  of  the  crude 
on  It  refines,  the  Increased  cost  on  the  11,000 
net  barrels  a  day  it  buys  from  outsiders  win 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  larger  depletion 
al  owances  It  will  claim  on  the  oil  wh  ch  U 
sells   to  Itself.   Apparently,  Texaco  Telt  th" 
1.9  per  cent  of  its  Income  paid  la  Pedera! 
income  taxes  In  1967  was  too  high  "     ^^^^ 
While  Senator  Proxmlre  singled  out  Texa- 
co as  an  example,  that  company  is  hardlv 
alone  In  taking  advantage  oFth^e  tax  Taws 
as  they  are  on  the  books. 

One  of  the  laws  on  the  books  permits  oil 
companies  to  deduct  from  their^^^t^ 
obligation  the  Income  taxes  they  pay  to  f^ 
elgn  governments.  To  get  as  much  revenue 
as  possible  from  the  oil  companies,  ^i7^! 
tlons  n  the  Middle  East  and  ^where  i^ 
their  tax  schedule  on   'posted  prices  "  w^ 

Tz  s:rr  Si*  "^"-^  p^'^*'  ^^«  --p-^- 

The  result  Is  that  American  comnanJes 
ITn  f^'  '""'^  govermnents  mo^mlSef 
than  they  would  if  the  taxes  were  fl^ir^ 
on  the  true  price  for  which  oil  can  be^W 

^^;h\^"*°''  °'  '^«  '"'e'^n  tax  is  ^n: 
sldered  by  many  critics  as  not  a  tax  but  a 
royalty.  Therefore,  so  the  argum^t  gis 
trs  companies  should  be  perStt^  to  ^e-' 
duct  from  their  U.S.  taxes  only  that  p«t 
Of  foreign  taxes  that  are  truly  taxes  Thl 
other  part,  which  would  be  conslderM^ 
royalties,  would  then  be  figured  aTjSta^ 
other  business  expense.  "*  >«  just  an- 

.k3^°  w  <=°™Pa°'es.   who  are  being  over- 
charged by  foreign  governments,  dol't  Uke 

».^  Fk     T'**«"'"y  Department  does,  but  thev 
say  there's  nothing  they  can  do  aix.ut  n 
The  House   Ways  iMid  Means  Committee 

^^."^V  **°  **°«°  WUs  Of  vario^oS 
that  deal  with  reforming  the  tax  structu™ 
as  It  affects  oU.  One  Ho^e  bill  wouS  S^ 
r^f^J^'r^''}'  "**  depletion  allowa^^tj^^ 
relates   to   foreign   wells;    Malne's^rmTnrt 
Muskle  has  Introduced  a  slml!a?  bin 
v,-^P;  ^f'""''   Reuss.    Wisconsin   Democrat 
has  introduced  a  major  tax  reform^clS^e' 
one  section  of  which  would  dropTll^n?^ 
depletion  allowances,  presenUy  kst^rJ^ 
and  auowances  for  41  other  Liner^  o,^' 
enUy  at  23  per  cent,  down  to  15  E«r(;ent^ 
In  introducing  his  Wll  on  Jan  ^9  ^  thi. 
year.  Mr.  Reu«  told  the  Ho^:''i?e^ 
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i,f  »,r  .^^°"-  ^"*  *'"*=*  ^e  are  not  living 
S^feiVaroKi^?.  f^m^.'s*  -  --tf 
too?rr4'^^t'he?LSr.^*  now^pa^^h^^ 
on^.^t?'*  I"**  ^^^  supporters  are  not  overly 
To^^l  ^^''\  changing  oils  depletion 
allowance,  especially  now  that  President 
Nixon  has  reiterated  his  support  0™  ^ 
lowance  as  It  stands.  ^ 

»-i^*^!'^***'***'  ®*ys  '^r.  Reuss,  "There  Is  a 
general  sentiment  among  taioaw™  tL* 
they  are  getting  a  little  de^plet"'^^^"  *^** 
It  iffo  American  system  of  making  law 
to  ab^lsT*'  'lf«**Wlsh  prerogatlves^C.• 
W   abolish   or   reduce   them.    To   the   bene 

a  So?t"?H'"""'  *"^*™''"'  becomes  fl"r^ 

str 'JnetV^U^Xa?  o7  theVar  ^•'^ 
best  interest^?  The  me^^Rayb^n'^^^^i^lj:,^ 

-^nrr^f^'ei-A^^dx^^- 

THE    DBPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

oll^a^d"n\t^'arrifToSaSirth?*b2t' 
hoHSm^^tr^'^'-  tax^exemJiLrne^: 

effSv^e'r'MScfj^fsr/^ir'.f,  ""«"•' 
Con^e^  to  SS  lUme-  Sx'es'  '^Xvf 
nue  Act  passed  on  Oct.  3,  1913.  provided  that 
in   computing  income  subject'^to  taxation 


producers  Of  ores  and  all  other  natural  de- 
posits could  claim  a  depletion  deduction  not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  "he 
output  at  the  mine  or  well 

thi"..^^.i*.,*'^^  ''■'^  ^"«  changed,  removlne 
the  limitation,  but  specifying  that  the  tota^ 
depletion  allowable  over  the  life  of  the  pro n 

fnTes't^^^t^if  tr*"*  '^'  capita/ orlXT 
invested   or.  if  the  purchase  of  the  propertv 

was   made    before    March    1,    1913     the    fair 
market  value  as  of  that  date 
A  second  provision  was  Introduced  In  I9ift 

«?'^''1L."''''*=°'"^  ^«'"e  depletion "  The 
estimated  discovery  value  wa^  substituted 
as  the  value  to  be  amortized  for  all    weiK 

n?f^»H  K  ^^^''^^'■y  ^«'«  depletion  was  re 
placed  by  today's  system  of  percentage  deole 
tlon  for  odl  and  natural  gas  ^ 

Under  the  1926  law,  any  oil  or  gas  producer 
or  anyone  with  a  financial  interlst  In  a  wen 
rfr„''^5"/*  27.5  per  cent  of  his  gross  income 
realized  from  the  sale  of  oil  or  garbut  ?h k 
must  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  net  in 
come  of  the  property.  '"" 

Why  27.5  per  cent?  Because  the  House  of 
Representatives  wanted  the  figure  to  l^  2I 
per  cent  and  Senate  wanted  sS  ~r  cent 
?^/  27.5  per  cent  figure  for  oil  an^  gL  il 
the  highest  depletion  allowance;  other  min 
erals  receive  smaller  allowances  Meuis  fo^ 
instance,  qualify  for  15  per  cent  ' 

thlt^'r.^'^-  ^^"^"'■y  Department  reports 
rlif  ■  ^„^"  average,  petroleum  producers 
recover  19  times  the  cost  of  their  vroducir^l 
wells  through  percentage  depletion  ^ 
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Name 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Standard  (New  Jersey) 

Gulf 

Texaco...      

Mobil '_] 

Standard  (Carifom'ia) 
Standard  (Indiana)    '■ 
Shell... 

Phillips.. ..'.".■.■.■;.'.■■""■ 

Conoco 

Cities  Service.!"" 

Union 

Sun...        

Atlantic .'" 

Marathon... 

Getty .■;."." 


Total 


Federal  tax 


J2.098 
955 
892 
594, 
513, 
366. 
342, 
227, 
241, 
165. 
163, 
146, 
145. 
138, 
132. 


283, 000 
968,  000 
986.  000 
593.  000 
067.  000 
,847,000 
, 022. 000 
766.000 
362,  000 
289,000 
820,  OOO 
946, 000 
259,  000 
520.  000 
762,000 


tl66. 000, 000 

74,142,000 

17,500,000 

26, 900. 000 

6.  OOO.  000 

74.021.000 

44. 940,  000 

52, 255, 000 

30,031,000 

32. 347, 000 

10,400,000 

24,  700, 000 

(') 

3,  700, 000 
3, 687, 000 


Percent 


7.9 

7.8 

1.9 

4.5 

1.2 

20.2 

13.1 

22.9 

12.4 

19.6 

6.3 

16.8 

0.0 

2.7 

2.8 


Earnings  alter 
all  taxes 


J1.232, 
578, 
754 

3:. 

421, 
282, 
284 
164, 
148, 
127, 
144, 
108, 
130, 
73, 
118, 


283.000 

287, 000 

386, 000 

193. 000 

000 

1,000 

-  .J,  000 

015.000 

962,000 

837, 000 

963,000 

576. 000 

005,000 

858,000 

166.000 


■  None. 

Source:  Oil  Week. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  9 
1969) 
Oa  iNDtrsTHT  Lashes  Back  at  CJamcs 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  oil  industry,  under  sharp  attack  bv 
economists    before    a    Senate   subcomi^ttel 
for  a  system  Of  subsidies  that  may  cost  thi 
public  anywhere  from  $2.7  blUlon  to  T?  bu! 
lion  a  year,  got  in  some  whacks  of  Its  X 
at  hearings  over  recent  weeks 
Of   t">i*l*  Industry  faued  to  answer  several 
Of   the  most  damaging   charges   leveled   bv 

at'?i«.*"°'*",*"-  '*^  '"^  '°'  contm Jauon  of 
at  least  some  lush  benefits  must  be  rated  as 

'^  T^e  bL^*  T   y^*   ''"^^   convinc^."" 

The  net  benefit  to  the  Industry  In  tax« 
saved  as  a  result  of  these  special  provl^^ 
may  be  as  much  as  $2  billion  a  year 

in  ^9^  /l^^  '^t^'^''  ''""^  «yt*°>'  started 
m  laas  imnts  total  annual  imports  to  about 

one-fifth  of  the  5  biUlon  barriTs  of  oil  con- 
sumed in  this  country  annually 
More  important,  it  keeps  low-cost  Middle 

^«  K™  ''V'^'  °"'  *^»<=1»  «=o"ld  be  sow  at 
•2  a  barrel  delivered  to  the  Eastern  SetZi^^ 


*,  955. 497. 000 


posed  b^thrj^.'""°*',"'="°°  limitations  im- 
w^ch  nro^n./ ^v.  •*  °^  ^""  *°<1  LouUiana, 
Cr.^1^  ."*^*  three-quarters  of  U.S.  oil  the 
Import  system  keeps  the  domestic  prtce  of 
on  delivered  to  the  East  Coast  at  nL"  S3  50 
a  barrel-or  about  $1.60  more  a  bSthaJ 
the  potential  price  of  Imported  on 
Economists  estimated  that  as  a  result  nt 

?om'$2%'"bnrn  r*.,^,"''"'^  Pays'aTywhe  e 
irom  $2.7  billion  to  $7.2  billion  more  for  Its 

o?orw^e«T•1.Sc^fnVhr.s  '^'  --'^^ 

MA    W?L'^°''/S'""*"  ^°'^'»«''  ^P^'^s'; 
M.  A.   Wright  of  Humble  OU    (Standard   nf 

New   Jersey's   operating   subsidlar?   in    tWs 

l^S  t^/  "^^  Dunlap  *S?1un"o  f- 
justified  this  system  as  necessary  to  main 
tain  U.S.  national  security.  ^ 

W"^°"'  '^e  financial  Incentives  provided 

S'k     dfj::f^  '*°**  '"'P**"  barriers  they  S 
y.S.    discovery    and    development    of    new 

tr.S   would  soon  be  dependent  upon  foreign 
iU  sunn,?«  ^r**^Pt*bly  large^ortion  ^ 

^rf?,?*^      ;.^'*  ''°"^'*  "^"^^  "  vulnerable 
to  diplomatic  blackmau,  they  contended. 

Wright   of   Humble   estimated   that   with 
continued  Import  barriers,  relaxed  slightly  to 
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allow  more  foreign  oil  In  as  U.S.  needs  In- 
creased this  Nation  would  be  able  to  supply 
82  per  cent  of  its  needs  from  domestic 
sources  by  1986.  With  import  controls  re- 
moved, he  said,  the  figure  would  drop  to  46 
per  cent,  which  he  said  was  too  low  for  na- 
tional security. 

Sen.  PhUip  A.  Hfert  (I>-Mlch.).  who 
presided  over  the  hearings  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subconmilttee,  kept 
digging  Into  this  argument  at  different  vul- 
nerable spots,  as  did  some  of  his  staff  mem- 
bers. By  the  time  the  latest  innings  were  over, 
he  had  succeeded  In  considerably  reducing 
its  cogency. 

For  example,  Hart  kept  going  back  to  the 
potential  of  the  nation's  huge  known 
reserves  of  oil  shale,  which  contain  at  least 
600  billion  barrels  of  potentially  recoverable 
oil — over  100  years'  supply.  The  shale,  located 
mainly  In  Colorado,  cannot  now  be  converted 
into  oil  at  a  commercial  price  and  for  this 
reason  Industry  spokesmen  pooh-poohed  It 
as  a  possible  national  security  reserve. 

But  they  did  not  really  answer  the  point 
Hart  seemed  to  be  making:  the  shale  is  there 
and  if  we  knew  how  to  convert  it  we  could 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  spending  on 
new  exploration  for  well  oil.  Why  not  allow 
much  more  Imported  oil  Into  the  country, 
save  a  few  billion  dollars  a  year  and  devote 
a  portion  of  that  to  cracking  the  problem  of 
making  the  shale  convertible  into  oil  at  a 
competitive  price? 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  has 
estimated  It  would  cost  $1  billion  to  achieve 
a  research  and  development  breakthrough  on 
shale.  But  even  if  It  cost  five  times  that  fig- 
ure. It  would  still  be  equal  to  only  a  single 
year's  added  costs  resulting  from  oil  Import 
barriers.  The  same  argument  goes  for  efforts 
to  convert  the  Nation's  massive  coal  reserves 
to  oU  and  gas.  The  Interior  Department  Is 
spending  only  $13  million  this  year  on  re- 
search on  shale  and  coal  liquefaction  and 
gasification. 

Hale  and  his  chief  economist.  Dr.  John 
Blair,  also  kept  bringing  up  the  problem  of 
tax  incentives  to  domestic  exploration,  and 
the  industry  never  answered. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  whole  system  of  tax 
breaks  and  Import  barriers  Is  to  provide  U.S. 
companies  with  incentives  to  devote  money 
to  exploring  for  oil  here,  then  why  keep  In 
existence  tax  benefits  that  encourage  money 
to  be  diverted  Into  overseas  discovery? 

About  25  per  cent  of  depletion  allowances 
claimed  by  U.S.  companies  covers  overseas 
holdings.  In  addition,  U.S.  law  permits  oil 
companies  to  subtract — dollar  for  dollar — 
from  their  U.S.  taxes  any  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
govemmente. 

Royalties  can  only  be  deducted  from  tax- 
able Income,  but  taxes  can  be  tAken  directly 
off  the  tax  bill  In  the  full  amount  paid. 

One  apparent  result  Is  that  a  very  high 
proportion  of  total  charges  to  U.S.  companies 
by  foreign  governments  are  classified  as 
"taxes"  by  those  governments,  while  a  much 
smaller  portion  are  called  rojTaltles. 

Another  unanswered  question  Is  Just  how 
much  security  the  U.S.  is  aotuaUy  buying. 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  any  hard  figures — 
worked  out  on  a  gaUons  a  day  basis  for  vari- 
ous activities — on  how  much  oil  the  U.S. 
really  needs  to  protect  Its  welfare.  Must  It 
really  be  80  per  cent?  Or  could  It  be  less? 

Industry  witnesses  conceded  that  at  pres- 
ent rates  of  discovery  and  Increasing  de- 
mand, the  U.S.  will  be  Increasing  Its  Imports 
over  the  next  generation  anyhow.  The  In- 
ference of  Industry  critics  was  obvious — ^why 
not  Increase  them  a  little  faster  and  save 
all  that  money  by  getting  a  bit  more  low 
cost  foreign  crude  now? 

The  exact  character  of  the  national  se- 
curity problem  was  also  a  little  vague.  Wright 
of  Humble  appeared  to  concede  at  one  point 
that  it  was  not  really  possible  to  Insist  that 


domestic  production  remain  high  in  order 
to  plan  for  nuclear  war. 

That  kind  of  situation  would  alter  con- 
ditions so  radically  that  normal  calculations 
of  oil  need  would  probably  be  meaningless. 

But  then.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  indicated,  it  would  be  a  whole  new 
ball  game.  In  anything  short  of  an  all-out 
war,  he  argued,  at  least  some  U.S.  supplies 
from  abroad  would  be  available:  from 
Canada,  Venezuela  and  Caribbean  nations, 
which  now  supply  the  U.S.  with  nearly  all 
its  Imports;  or  from  one  of  the  many  new 
producers  whose  desperate  race  for  markets 
is  flooding  the  world  with  oil  and  causing 
what  appears  to  be  a  long-term  downtrend 
in  oil  prices  everywhere  but  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Hart  hearings  are  now  recessed  and 
the  dispute  is  moving  to  a  new  arena.  In 
about  a  week  and  half,  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Oil  Imports,  headed  by  Labor 
Secretary  George  P.  Schultz,  will  begin  re- 
ceiving documents  arguing  for  and  against 
the  present  import  program.  It  is  to  come 
up  with  recommendations  on  the  future  of 
the  program  In  six  months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  the  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2501— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  50-CENT-PER-BUSH- 
EL  WHEAT  EXPORT  MARKETING 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
parity  price  of  wheat  is  now  $2.76  a 
bushel,  yet  as  an  average,  farmers  re- 
ceived only  $1.28  a  bushel  for  cash  wheat 
they  sold  last  week. 

In  the  ptist  year  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  production  supplies,  interest,  and 
taxes  have  gone  up  sharply.  Yet  wheat 
prices  are  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Clearly  grain  producers  are  suffering 
a  severe  cost-price  squeeze.  And  it  is 
getting  worse,  rather  than  better.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  a  50-cent-per- 
bushel  export  certificate  for  the  1969 
and  1970  crops  of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  cooperating  wheat  pro- 
ducers received  a  blend  price  for  their 
1968  wheat  of  approximately  $1.80  a 
bushel — taking  into  account  the  domes- 
tic marketing  certificate  payments  and 
market  prices  received,  liiis  is  only  65 
percent  of  parity — two-thirds  of  a  fair 
price  for  wheat  today  with  the  cost  of 
everything  a  farmer  buys  skyrocketing. 

We  should  export  500  to  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  for  the  next 
several  years.  A  50-cent-a-bushel  export 
marketing  certificate  would  increase 
wheat  producers'  incomes  $250  to  $300 
million  at  no  additional  administrative 
cost  to  the  Government. 

If  such  a  wheat  export  marketing  cer- 
tificate were  added  to  the  present  domes- 
tic wheat  marketing  certificates,  pro- 
ducers should  receive  a  blend  price  of 
about  $2.20  a  bushel  for  their  1969  and 
1970  crops  of  wheat.  Several  years  ago  a 
blend  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  would  have 


been  considered  a  good  price  for  wheat. 
However,  farmers'  costs  have  increased 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  a  blend 
price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  represents  only 
80  percent  of  parity  for  the  1969  and 
1970  crops  of  wheat.  Surely  this  is  a  very 
minimum  price  goal  for  the  producers  of 
this  essential  food. 

Mr.  President,  North  Dakota  fanners 
harvested  213,867,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
1968. 

Assuming  that  1969  and  1970  wheat 
crops  in  North  Dakota  approximate  the  ^ 
average  production  of  1967  and  1968,  we 
should  obtain  a  crop  of  around  200  mil- 
lion bushels.  If  we  assume  that  exports 
continue  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  in  the  1968-69  season,  this  would  mean 
that  about  one-third  or  more  of  our  pro- 
duction would  qualify  for  the  export 
certificate  payment.  Hence,  the  total 
additional  income  to  North  Dakota 
farmers  would  be  something  like  $30  to 
$35  million,  or  even  more  if  the  export 
market  improved. 

Mr.  President,  grain  farmers  this  year 
continue  to  be  faced  with  the  lowest 
returns  in  years,  and  the  outlook  for  im- 
provement is  bleak.  I  believe  Senators 
who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
our  wheat  producers  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  must  have  relief. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  bill  tS.  2501)  to  provide  for  a  50- 
cent-per-bushel  export  marketing  certifi- 
cate on  wheat  for  the  1969  and  1970 
crops  of  wheat  introduced  by  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
379c  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fifth  and  sixth  sentences  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  export 
marketing  certificates  to  eligible  producers 
for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation used  for  commercial  exports,  Including 
exports  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954." 

Sec.   2.   Section  379c    (c)    of   such   Act   Is^ 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  ; 
sentence   as   follows:    "The   face   value   per 
bushel  of  export  marketing  certificates  is- 
sued to  eligible  producers  shall  be  60  cents 
per  bushel." 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  Section  506  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
50-cent-per-bushel  export  marketing  certifi- 
cate provided  for  under  section  379  (ci  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  price 
support  otherwise  provided  and  shall  be 
made  available  only  to  cooperators." 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  1969 
and  1970  crops  of  wheat. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
JUNE  30,   1969 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  untU  Monday.  June  30 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  26.  1969: 

Diplomatic  ajto  Pobeign  Ssrvice 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald.  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  cla«  1.  to  be  the  Repreaenta- 
tlve  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

U.S.  CiKcxTrr  Jttdoe 
Ozell  M.  Trask,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U  S   cir- 
cuit Judge,  ninth -circuit,  vice  a  new  posi- 
tion created  under  PubUc  Law  90-347    ao- 
proved  June  18, 1968.  i  ' 

In  the  Army  | 

The  •following-named   officers   for   promo- 
tion  lA   the   Regular  Army   of   the    United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299:' 
To  be  captain 
Abate,  Claude  W.,  097226. 
Abbott,  Reginald  S.,  OP109050. 
Abrams.  Crelghton  W.,  OPl  02394. 
Adamlck,  Donald  H.,  099124. 
Adams,  Donald  L.,  Jr.,  097375. 
Adams.  John  A.,  097377. 
Adams.  Joseph  P.,  m.  OP117974. 
Adams,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  OP114010 
Adklns.  Pred,  OP100128. 
Ahrens,  Alfred  J.,  O99001. 
Alderson,  Kenneth  M.,  OPllOloa. 
Alexander,  Pranklln,  092872. 
Alger,  Terrence  P..  098575. 
Allan,  WUUam  D.,  OP114013. 
Allen,  Glenn  H.,  097380. 
Allen,  Harold  P.,  008002. 
Allen,  Michael  B.,  098677. 
Allen,  Richard  P.,  098357. 
Allen,  WlUlam  A.,  095420. 
AlUng,  Edward  H..  096814. 
Almaguer,  Joseph  A.,  098678. 
Amato,  James  D..  OPl  10238. 
Amlong,  Thomas  K..  O98042. 
Anasta«,  John  M.,  098008. 
Andersen,  Jerome  R.,  098579. 
Anderson,  Calvin  M..  OP103794. 
Anderson,  Carlton  L..  098005. 
Anderson,  Don  W..  097382. 
Anderson,  Edwin  P.,  OP101182. 
Anderson,  Prancls  E..  095193. 
Anderson,  Lawrence,  098580. 
Andre,  David  J..  098007. 
Andrean.  Charles  M..  OP104369. 
Andree.  Martin  B.,  OP109057. 
Andrews,  Darlington.  096817. 
Andrews.  Eugene  S..  095423. 
Andrews,  James  H.,  097383. 
Andrews,  John  W.,  OPl  14014 
Andrews,  William  R..  098358.' 
Angle.  Thomas  L..  097384. 
Anglln,  John  I..  3d,  OPI10166. 
Applebaum,  Lawrence.  092878. 
Arbogast,  Gordon  W..  098681. 
Archibald,  Robert  C.  096819. 
Armoglda,  James  A.,  098582. 
Armstrong,  David  B.,  OP102400. 
Armstrong,  Donald  G.,  098583. 
Armstrong,  Lester  P.,  098300 
Asbury,  David  L.,  095425. 
Asbury,  Uoyd  T.,  098584. 
Aamuth.  George  W.,  OP109848. 
Atkinson,  Thomas  J.,  OPI13534. 
Aufdemberge,  Robert,  098013. 
Aune,  Lawrence  E..  OP103360. 
Babb,  Lawrence  R..  OP106488. 
Baer,  James  T.,  OP102401. 


Bagby,  Durwood  R.,  098685. 
Bahm,  John  P.,  Jr.,  OP106490. 
Bailey,  WUlard  E.,  OPl  18930. 
Baker,  Alfred  W.,  098014. 
Baker,  Carter  O.,  098363. 
Baker,  Richard  C,  OPl  14019. 
Baker,  Robert  P.,  096302. 
Baker,  Robert  J.,  OP109063. 
Baker.  Ronald  B.,  096309. 
Baker,  Ronald  W.,  093397. 
Baker.  Wardell  G..  OPI05609 
Balady,  Sallm  J.,  098349. 
Ball,  Elwyn  J.  Jr.,  096565. 
Ballantyne,  Nathaniel,  OP108103 
Ballard,  Clark  T.,  098586. 
Banks,  Edgar,  Jr.,  098587. 
Barber,  Duane  D.,  097386. 
Barnard,  David  A..  OP109065 
Barnett,  Ronald  V.,  096821. 
Barrera,  Pabrlclo,  OP102806. 
Barrlngton,  Jerald,  OPl  14737. 
Barron,  Max  R.,  008588. 
Barron,  Nicholas,  098365. 
Barron,  Robert  C,  OPII4547. 
Barron,  WlUlam  M.,  098366. 
Barry,  Michael  J.,  098589 
Bartee,  William  P.,  097400. 
Bartlett,  Leroy,  096859. 
Barylak,  Bohdan  A.,  095431. 
Bassett,  Byron  E..  098590. 
Bassett,  Sterling  P.,  098368. 
Battey,  Bruce  T.,  OP106052. 
Baucum,  William  N.,  098591. 
Bauer,  Frank  L.,  098369. 
Baumann,  Bruce  W..  098018. 
Baumgarten,  John  R,,  OP104372. 
Beach.  Karl  L.,  098592. 
Beall,  Raymond  F.,  097085. 
Bean,  Roger  K.,  096566. 
Beatty,  Norman  E.,  098593. 
Beauford,  Richard  E..  096313. 
Beck,  Joseph  W..  0929I2. 
Becker,  Edward  G.,  OP102811. 
Becker.  James  W.,  097392. 
Beckett,  George  T.,  097393. 
Beddingfleld,  Robert,  OPl  10178. 
Beeman,  Joseph  R.,  OP117136. 
Beerthxils,  Mark  A.,  OF110179. 
Belcher,  BUI  G.,  OF102138. 
Belke,  Richard  A.,  0991M 
BeU,  Charles  L.,  OPl  13145. 
Bell,  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  098020. 
Bell,  David  A.,  OPl  13542. 
BeU,  Jerry  L.,  OPl  16610. 
Bellamy,  Mark  L.,  OPl  10180. 
Bennlng,  Robert  M.,  OP109614. 
Bentson,  Peter  M.,  098595. 
Benware,  MarshaU  O.,  097398 
Berg,  Earl  E.,  OPH3544. 
Betaque,  Norman  E.,  098598. 
Bezner,  Robert  Z.,  098372. 
Blddlnger,  Dennis  C,  OP106600. 
Bldorlnl,  Edward  K.,  OF10043S. 
Blegler,  Duane  R.  J.,  OP100a39. 
Biggs,  Henry  D.,  092939. 
Blnns,  Harvey  L.,  in,  OP109861. 
Bishop,  Alexius  O.,  098022. 
Blslo,  Carl  A.,  097402. 
Bitter,  David  D.,  098023. 
Black,  John  R.,  099132. 
Black,  Wendell  W.,  096320. 
Blackgrove.  Joseph.  098600. 
Blackwell,  Eugene  B.,  096601. 
Blahnlk,  David  O.,  OF113146. 
Blalock.  Darrell  N.,  OPl  17544. 
Blase,  James  W.,  096S22. 
Bleam,  WUUam  D.,  O98024. 
Blevlns,  Andrew,  098025. 
Blouln,  James  O.,  Jr.,  093I61. 
Blue,  James  R.,  OP106627. 
Bobbltt,  John  P.,  OPl  13548. 
Bode,  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  098376. 
Boehlke,  Robert  J..  098603 
Bolce.  WlUlam  M.,  O98604. 
Bolen,  WUUam  S.,  097088. 
BoUlng,  George  H.,  OPl  13550 
Bolt,  WUUam  J..  OPl  05629. 
Bond.  Gregg  S.,  OPl  06505. 
Borden,  Donald  P..  097413 
Bosma,  PhlUlp  H.,  O98606. 
Bosslo,  Donald  J.,  OPl  17137. 
Boudreaux,  John  S.,  096824. 
Bouley,  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  OFl  10606. 
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Bourne,  Robert  R.,  OP1060e3. 
Bouton,  David  A.,  097068. 
Bowersox,  Gary  W.,  OP10650e. 
Bowes,  Robert  S.,  Ill,  098607. 
Bowles,  Dallas  L.,  098379. 
Boyce,  Harry  L.,  OP106607. 
Boyd,  Wayne  C,  OP109048. 
Boyer,  John  P.,  Jr.,  OP113149. 
Boyett,  Warren  G.,  OPl  13555. 
Bradford.  James  C.  OP104155. 
Bradford,  John  D.,  099134. 
Bradshaw,  James  D.,  OF10986S. 
Brady.  Edward  C.  098609. 
Brady,  Noel  P.,  OPl  17324. 
Brandenburg,  Andrew,  OPl  10966. 
Brandon,  Lawson  W.,  098027. 
Brant,  Arthur  S.,  098028. 
Brendle,  Thomas  M.,  098610. 
Brennan,  Thomas  R.,  098611. 
Brldwell,  Charles  E.,  OP10e613. 
Briggs,  Donald  T.,  OP101181. 
Brlggs,  Joseph.  097419. 
Brinkley,  Harley  L.,  099137. 
Broadwater,  Terry  W.,  OF102828 
Brodle,  Craig  E.,  097421. 
Brokovlch,  Michael,  098383. 
Brooks,  Joseph  H..  OP101199. 
Brookshire,  Carl  W.,  099138. 
Brookshlre,  Robert,  095450. 
Brothers,  Donley  W.,  OF105635. 
Broussard,  Allen,  098384. 
Brown,  Edward,  Jr.,  095451. 
Brown,  Elwyn  L  ,  098029. 
Brown,  Gerald  M.,  098350. 
Brown,  Henry  T.,  OFl  17983. 
Brown,  James  L.,  OF109083. 
Brown.  Jerry  H.,  OF109084. 
Brown,  Jesse  E.,  OFl  14038. 
Brown,  Kenneth  N.,  095458. 
Brown,  Martin  A.,  HI,  092537. 
Brown,  Noel  A.,  098614. 
Brown,  Oren  R.,  Jr.,  OPl  17140. 
Brown,  Ralph  P.,  098615. 
Brown,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  098616. 
Brown,  Robert  L.,  096826. 
Brown,  Russell  D.,  097425. 
Brown,  WUUam  R.,  Jr.,  008617. 
Bruce,  Robert,  098619. 
Brunner,  Harry  J.,  Jr..  097860. 
Brunson,  Jackie  L.,  OF108125. 
Bryant.  Thomas.  098386. 
Bryson,  Edward  B.,  Jr.,  096334. 
Buchhelm,  Steven  O.,  098620. 
Buffardl,  Louis  N.,  098038. 
Bujakowskl.  Thomas.  097091 
Bulger,  John  P.,  OFl  03805. 
Bunting,  Josiah,  in,  098040. 
Burdett,  John  C,  OP100424. 
Burge,  Marvin  E.,  OF109088. 
Burke,  Peter  P.,  098387\ 
Burns,  Frank  L.,  094225. 
Burroughs,  Bruce  G.,  OP106071 
Buslc.  Len  T..  OPl  10193. 
Butler,  Alvln  L.,  098041. 
Butler,  Arthur  H..  OF109875. 
Butler,  Dennis  P.,  OF]  10622. 
Butler,  Gary  W.,  096827. 
Butts,  Melvln  A.,  097433. 
Byard,  Danny  R.,  OPl  14043. 
Byard,  Johnny  R.,  099141. 
Byerley,  Byron  E.,  OPl  06531. 
Byrne,  Donald  O.,  098622. 
Byrnes.  James  B.,  097093. 
Byms,  John  W.,  098623. 
Caldwell,  Harold  E.,  098624. 
Caldwell,  Marlon  L.,  008043 
Campbell,  Paul  M..  OF117144 
Campbell,  WlUlam  H.,  OFl  14377 
Cannallato,  Vincent,  097437 
Cannan,  Patrick  P.,  O97094. 
Cannon,  Hoyt  B.,  Jr.,  098388 
Capps,  Larry  R.,  008625. 
Oarey,  Roland,  096389. 
Carey,  Spencer  V.,  OP104386.      ' 
CargHe,  Eugene  D.,  09S626. 
CarlUe,  Thomas  R.,  006044. 
Carlisle,  Richard  D.,  OF105642 
Oarlock,  William  C,  009620. 
Carlson,  Robert  L.,  007440. 
Carlton,  Charles  A.,  OP100870. 
Carmack,  Douglas  W..  006330. 
Carmlgnanl,  Anthony,  OFl  10100. 
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Carney,  Thomas  P..  008627. 
Cams,  Edwin  H.  J.,  Jr.,  008628. 
Carr,  Peter  H.,  007443. 
Carroll,  BartleU  J.,  008063. 
Cartland,  John  C,  Jr.,  007446. 
Casey,  Thomu  E.,  006629. 
Castle,  Eugene  H.,  Jr.,  006570. 
Castleberry,  Pierce,  008300. 
Caver,  Troy  V.,  002640. 
Cawley,  Thomas  J.,  008047. 
Caylor,  Eugene  H.,  007447. 
Caywood,  James  R.,  008630. 
Chadbourne.  WUUam,  OP104301. 
Chambers,  James  E.,  008302. 
Cbannon,  James  B.,  006829. 
ChapUn,  Robert  D.,  096630. 
Chapman,  Alan  A.,  098681. 
Chapman,  Michael  G.,  OP103809. 
Charles,  Doran  W.,  099144. 
Chase.  Jack  S.,  098632. 
Chatfleld,  James  M.,  OF100248. 
Cheal,  Arnold  E..  099145. 
Chester,  James  T..  Jr.,  097452. 
Chlckedantz,  Carl  E.,  008633. 
Chlneniello,  John  L..  OP106548. 
Chlnen.  Paul  Y.,  097453. 
Chlnn.  Mitchell  E.,  095139. 
Chlrlco  Carl  P.,  Jr..  006832. 
Chrlsman,  Ronald  O..  098635. 
Chrlstensen,  Allen,  008636. 
Christenson,  Robert.  OP100094. 
Christian,  Donnie  G..  OP101804. 
Christian,  Stephen  O..  98393. 
Church,  Douglas  R..  OPl  09534. 
Clark,  Paul  C,  Jr.,  OF106079. 
Clarke,  Warren  E.,  097458. 
Clary,  Jim  H.,  OP113157. 
Clary.  Joe  K.,  096346. 
Clay,  Michael  A.,  098639. 
Clearwater,  Robert,  OFl  14052. 
Clement,  James  F.,  007459. 
CUfTord,  David  M.,  098052. 
CUnton.  Roy  J.,  098640. 
Cobb.  Tyrus  W.,  OP109096. 
Cochran.  Larry  W..  098306. 
Coe.  Gary  Q..  008641. 
Coker,  Fletcher  C,  OP105359. 
Colavlta.  Henry  J..  099147. 
Colby,  Edward  L.,  OPl  17898. 
Cole.  David  L..  098642. 
Cole,  Richard  B.,  098643. 
Coleman,  John  L.,  096631. 
Coleman,  Robert  P.,  OP109098. 
Coleman,  Ronald  A.,  OF102437. 
Coley.  John  H.,  IH.  099148. 
Coll.  Thomas  J.,  OP108137. 
Collar,  Roy  A.,  OPl  13159. 
Collar,  WlUlam  D.,  OF105360. 
Collier,  Emory  C,  OF109099. 
CoUlns.  George  O.,  099301. 
OoUlns,  Jon  D.,  098397. 
Collins.  Raymond  E..  OP109100. 
Collins.  WlUlam  A.,  OF104400. 
Comee,  William  C,  Jr.,  098308. 
Coniglio.  James  V.,  OFl  14383. 
Conlon,  Arthur  P.,  008645. 
Conn,  Samuel  H.,  Jr.,  096835. 
Conner,  Leroy  E..  Jr.,  OPl  13588. 
Conrad.  Donald  H.,  098646. 
Cook,  Alan  W.,  098051. 
Cook,  Lyndol  L.,  098647. 
Cook.  Robert  L..  097463. 
Cooke,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr..  098648. 
Coomer,  WUUam  O.,  098649. 
Coonfleld.  DerrlU,  O980S9. 
Cooper.  David  E.  K.,  098400. 
Coppens.  John  P.,  OFl  14056. 
Corbln,  Richard  C.  OPl  12976. 
Cornfoot,  James  L..  098650. 
Corso.  Richard  J..  OPl  10215. 
Cote.  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  OF106084. 
Coulson.  Robert  T.,  098651. 
Counts.  Edward  T.,  OPl  14390. 
Counts.  John  E.,  008652 
Covault.  Marvin  L.,  OP103817. 
Cowan,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  OP103818. 
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Quick,  Errol  A..  OP103646 
Qulgley,  George,  OPl  14483 
Qulnlan.  Michael  M..  098805 
Qulnn,  Robert  J.,  m.  098019 
Ragsdale.  Jack  D.,  Jr.,  O90235 
naley,  Thomas  S..  006909 
Ramey.  Arthur  T..  097249 
Ranallo.  James.  Jr.,  0970"^ 
Rasmussen.  Ralph  J.,  098896 
Rawlings,  Earl  D.,  OPl  10033 
Read,  Donald  B.,  097250 
Read.  Philip  J,  097742 
Bebello,  Ramile  R.,  Opio6787 
Reece,  Charles  R.,  097744 
R«ed.  Arthur  W..  OF102607 
Reed,  George  B.,  Jr.,  099237 
Reed,  Maurice  L.,  OPl  10411 " 
Reeves,  Lucius  V.,  O97745 
Reh.  PaiU  A..  Jr..  098897 
Reld.  John  p..  O08258. 
Reld.  Tliden  R.,  098898 
Rcllly,  Iain.  098899 
RelUy.  WlUlam  P.,  097252 
Reinholtz,  Richard,  098900 
Renois.  Bernard  A..  OP10927S 
Reusch.  Pranklin  A..  097746 
Reynols.  Colin  R.,  OP102267  ' 
Reynolds.  Harvey  J..  OP106213 

Reynolds.  Homer  E..  OFH8048' 
Reynolds,  James  E.,  O07747 
Reynolds,  Marcel  P.,  OP100732 
Rice,  Lewis  A..  098001. 
Rlceman.  John  P..  098002 
Rich.  John  H..  Jr..  OF106624 
ol*"!?*'^'  William  A..  OP110873. 
Richardson.  Hezekis.  OPl  10038. 
Richardson,  Thomas,  097439 
Riddle.  John  E..  Jr..  OPl  17860. 
Rldlck.  John  V..  OP109632. 
Rlegle.  Seth  J..  OP117785. 
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Rlelage.  Mkrtin  J.,  097760. 

Riggs.  WlllUm  C,  007761. 

Riley,  Patrick  E.,  OP1I7&93. 

Rlmbey.  Charles  P..  OFIO0793. 

Ritchie.  Richard  H.,  OPI  10043. 

Rives.  Charles  M.,  OP106368. 

Roark,  Stanley  L.,  098366. 

Robblns.  John  R.,  n,  098903. 

Robblns.  William  Y.,  098904. 

Robert.  Emile  A..  008906. 

Roberts,  James  P.,  Jr.,  098906. 

Roberts,  James  T..  Jr.,  096490. 

Roberts.  Richard  H..  098907. 

Robinson,  Crawford,  098629. 

Robinson,  Dwlgbt  K.,  OP114487. 

Robinson,  Earl  L.,  OP105810. 

Robinson,  Stephen  M.,  0969I2. 

Robinson,  WlUlam  A.,  008010. 

Rochon,  Everette  C.  000343. 

Rockswold.  Ellis  O..  006643. 

Rodgers,  Joseph  A.,  006613. 

Rodlmon.  Stanley  J.,  097353. 

Rogers,  Douglas  H.,  096196. 

Rogers,  Richard  L.,  OPl  13821. 

Rohn.  Gordon  P.,  006613. 

Rolfe,  Charles  O.,  Jr..  098911. 

Romine,  Ronald  H.,  OP10g283. 

Root,  David  K.,  096643. 

Rose,  John  C,  Jr.,  OP106796. 

Rose.  Walter  C,  OP108286. 

Rosen,  Herbert  R.,  095676. 

Rosenbaum,  Perry  P.,  OPl  10879. 

Rosensteel,  Grant  L.,  OPl  14208. 

Ross,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  098270. 

Ross,  Raymond  R.,  II,  OPl  16589. 

Ross,  William  R.,  OF109284. 

Roth,  John  C,  098012. 

Rothlisberger.  Charles,  OPl  10416. 

Rowan.  Edmond  M..  Jr.,  098913. 

Rowan,  James  D.,  OPl  17266. 

Rowe.  David  H..  OPl  17436. 

Rowzee,  Pred  R.,  Jr.,  OP103172. 

Royer.  Aaron  M..  OPl  13830. 

Rubald,  QulnUn  T..  OP105533. 

Rudd.  Johnny  R..  OPl  10418. 

Ruhmann.  Richard  A..  OP102617. 

Ruppenthal.  Harry  L  ,  OP103721. 

Russ.  Sam  W.,  Jr.,  OPl  13279. 

Russell.  David  E..  097759. 

Russell.  John  O..  OF100286. 

Rusrell,  Thomas  A..  098914. 

Rust,  David  H.,  098271. 

Ruth.  James  M.,  Jr.,  098015. 

Rutherford,  Jerry  R..  096644. 

Ryan.  Arthur  J..  Ill,  098916. 

Sabln,  Charles  B.,  Jr..  OP106803. 
Saffron.  Joseph  P..  098532. 
Sagerser.  Roy  P..  098273. 
Sallee.  David  K.,  098918. 
Salley,  Hammond  M.,  098533. 
Salter,  Edward  A.,  OF103024. 
Samas,  Frank  R.,  OF100344. 
Sampson,  Richard  E.,  OF106806. 
Sans,  John  A..  096500. 
Sarakaitls,  Joseph,  OF106809. 
Sartor,  WUllam  M.,  098921. 
Sasaki,  Raymond  N.,  098276. 
SauEser,  Robert  G.,  098922. 
Savage,  George  N.,  098277. 
Sawin.  Peter  L.,  098923. 
Sa.\t  n.  Michael  L.,  OPl  10422. 
Sea  Ian,  Joseph  H.,  OF106811. 
Schall^r,  Robert  H.,  OPl  14793. 
Scharf ,  Paul  A.,  097764. 
Scharf ,  Richard  D.,  098924. 
Schaum.  Fred  W.,  098025. 
S?heldlg,  Robert  E.,  008926. 
S?henk,  Stevens  T.,  007765. 
Scherrer,  George,  Jr.,  098927. 
Schmidt.  Charles  L.,  098928. 
S-?hmldt,  Richard  A.,  OPl  05821. 
Schmidt.  Werner  O.,  OPl  10889. 
Schmltt,  Charles  T.,  OPl  10890. 
Schneider.  Michael.  OF106223. 
Schofield,  Dale  W..  008634. 
Schrader  Stanley  A.,  OPl  17440. 
Schram,  Robert  E.,  006015. 
Schuetzft/lrvlng  P..  098280. 
Schwarte,  Karl  O.,  098930. 
Scott.  Alan  H.,  008931. 
Scott.  ElVln  C,  OPl  10804. 
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Scrlbner.  Jeffrey  L.,  007771. 

Seaborn,  Donald  J.,  OPl  17443. 

Seaver.  David  S..  006684. 

Seay.  Thomas  P..  008635. 

Seidel.  Andrew  B..  008932. 

SeUers.  Kervln  R..  096646. 

Senecal,  Jan  L.,  008034. 

Seremeth,  Andrew  J..  007776. 

Shaffer.  Richard  G.,  097257. 

Shanahan,  Michael  G..  097778. 

Shea.  George  D..  Jr..  009165. 

Shearer,  Robert  L.,  008639. 

Sheffield,  Roger,  V.,  OP108297. 

Sheffield,  Ronald  L..  OPl 00292. 

Shegog.  James  H..  0966I9. 

Shellabarger.  Dan  G,.  007073. 

Shepard,  John  T..  098935. 

Shepherd.  James  O..  097781. 

Shine,  Alexander  P..  098936. 

Shlrey.  Wilbur  C.  098540. 

Shirley.  Frederick.  OP105825. 

Short.  Albert  V..  096217. 

Shreffler,  Ljmn  D..  OPl  17273. 

Shryock.  Kenneth  J.,  OF109293. 

Slckel,  Stephen  V.,  OF104172. 

Slebenaler.  Donald.  098938. 

Slekman.  Raymond  D..  OPl  10901. 

Slkora.  Thomas  P.,  OP106822. 

Sllbersteln.  Kenneth  R..  098039. 

Sllvasy.  Stephen  Jr.,  098941. 

SUverman,  Joel  I..  OP108300. 

SUvey.  William  J..  098942. 

Simmons,  Michael  D..  Og8()44. 

Slmonetta.  Russell.  098945. 

Simpson.  Patrick  J  .  096933. 

Slrols.  George  A.,  OPl 09297. 

Slvacek,  Paul  M  ,  097787. 

Slvells,  James  B..  099249. 

Skender,  Louis  E..  098284. 

Slakie,  Ronald  J.,  097788. 

Sloane,  Robert  L.,  098946. 

Slomlnskl,  Michael.  006917. 

Smart,  Nell  A.,  098947. 

Smelcer.  Charles.  OP103906. 

Smith,  Charles  P..  OPl  14213. 

Smith,  Donald  J..  098948 

Smith.  Edward  C.  OF106232. 

Smith.  Emmette  W  .  008949. 

Smith,  Gardner  W  .  09828P. 

Smith.  George  D  .  OPllOOOO. 

Smith.  Glenn  N  .  098950 

Smith.  Hubert  G  .  096757. 

Smith,  Jack  H..  OF102903. 

Smith.  Jimmy  T..  096918 

Smith.  Kenneth  V..  097793. 

Smith.  Paul  M..  098545 

Smith.  Renzo  D.,  OPl  09301. 

Smith,  Richard  M.,  OF109302. 

Smith.  Richard  M.,  097795. 

Smith,  Roger  M.,  098962. 

Smith.  Vernon  L.,  099252 

Smith,  William  A.,  OF108308. 
Smith.  WUUam  D..  Jr.,  098953. 
Smith.  WllUam  L.,  096624 
Smullen.  Frederick,  OPl  17449. 
Snelgrove,  Larrls  M..  OF103433. 
Snipes,  Grover  E..  OF106823. 
Snook,  Larry,  098291. 
Snuffer,  Garner  D..  OP117460. 
Solenberger.  Thomas.  098954. 
Solllnger.  Jerry  M.,  099253 
Somerville.  James  B..  OP109304. 
Sorensen.  James  E.,  098955 
Southard.  Ralph  C.  OPl  17451. 
Sowers.  Errol  G..  099254. 
Sparks.  Donald  L..  OPl  10906. 
Speed.  James  W..  098957 
Speltz.  Karl  W.,  OFl  13848. 
Splght  Thomas.  Jr..  098548. 
Spirek,  Denn'B  G.  096921. 
Soohn.  Larry  L..  098958. 
Sprague.  Michael  D..  OFn7453. 
Spring,  Michael  C.  098219. 
Sprinkle.  Edgar  E.,  098293. 
St.  Amant.  Philemon,  098959. 
Stack.  Robert  J.,  097076. 
Stackhouse.  William.  096701. 
Stafford.  James  L.,  OP102273. 
Stamey.  Victor  B..  098549. 
Stanfleld.  Howard  S.,  OF109647. 
Stanley.  Paul  D..  098962. 


Steadman,  Kenneth  A.,  098660. 

Steed,  Emll  E.,  OP104547.  ^ 

Steele.  Robert  M..  098063. 

Stelnlg,  Ronald  D..  098064. 

Stephen.  Thomas  E.,  OP106236. 

Sterrett,  John  D..  098298. 

Stevens,  Dale  M.,  005233. 

Stevens,  Pat  M.,  IV,  098966. 

Stevens,  WUUam  L.,  097800. 

Stewart,  Charles  W.,  098967. 

Stewart,  Jack  C,  006127. 

Stewart.  John  P.,  Jr.,  09661 1. 

Stlner,  Tommy  C,  009258. 

Stock,  Lawrence  W.,  OP103744. 

Stone.  Wayne  P.,  OFl  18061. 

Story.  Eddie  B.,  096513. 

Straub,  Delbert  M.,  OP105558. 

Strauss,  Robert  E  ,  098300. 

Stretch,  Donald  P.,  OPl  10915. 

Strickland.  David  S.,  OF104554. 

Struble,  Daniel  O.,  098971. 

Stryker.  James  W..  098972. 

Sturbols,  Louis  J.,  098973. 

Sturdlvant,  Robert,  096924. 

Sturges.  Scott  L.,  098154. 

Stutz,  E>arvel  C,  097807. 

Sullivan.  Gerald  R.,  097604. 

SiilUvan,  John  E.,  097811. 

Sullivan.  John  P..  097812. 

SuUlvan.  Thomas  P..  095714. 

Summerford,  Wheeler.  OP105836. 

Summers.  Michael  H.,  098974. 

Supinskl,  Richard  E..  OF114511. 

Surette.  Warren  J..  OPl  13855. 

Sutton,  Paul  D..  098975. 

Swanson,  Gary  D.,  OP109315. 

Swayze,  Fred  C,  OF105837. 

Swearengen.  Mark  A..  097263. 

Swedlund.  Jerry  G.,  OFl  14657. 

Swift,  Joe  B..  Jr..  097817. 

Swisher,  Arthur  H.,  098976. 

Sydes,  Thomas  A..  OF103749. 

Szereml.  Robert  C.  OF106242. 

Szymanowlcz.  Philip,  098552. 

Taft.  John  M.,  098303. 

TalUle.  DennU  K.,  098977. 

Takata,  Alvln  M..  098304. 

Talbott.  Charlie  Y..  098305. 

Talley,  John  W.,  OP106843. 

Tallman,  Harold  S..  096651. 

Talmadge,  Roger  S..  097192. 

Tames,  Robert  G.,  OF103912. 

Tate,  Christopher  P..  008978. 

Taylor,  Archie  B.,  Jr..  097820. 

Taylor.  Daniel  E..  OPI06844. 

Taylor.  Donald  R..  OP109653. 

Taylor.  Kenneth  D..  OF102644. 

Taylor.  Robert  B..  OFl  18064. 

Taylor.  Thomas  L..  OP10684S. 

Taylcw.  Warren  H.,  OFl  16692. 

Templeton,  Allen  E.,  OF106847. 
TerrUl.  Joel  B.,  098564. 
Terry,  Elbrldge  W..  098555. 

Terry,  Millard  D.,  098307. 
Tezak,  Edwcrd  G..  098979. 
Thalken.  Thomas  D.,  OFlOllOl. 
Thomas.  Eddie  L.,  006519. 
Thomas,  Michael  T..  098308. 
Thomas,  Steven  A.,  096630. 
Thompson,  Leon  G.,  098980. 
Thompson.  Tommy  R..  098981. 
Thorlln,  Philip  S.,  098983. 
Tiedemann,  John  J.,  OPl  17894. 
Tllelll,  John  H.,  Jr.,  098300. 
Tillman,  Samuel  J.,  OPl  14516. 
Tllson,  James  G..  099265. 
Tlmpf.  Richard  H..  097828. 
Tlnberg.  Larry  R..  095568. 
Tlncher.  James  C.  096526. 
Tinker.  Andrew  C.  097077. 
Tlwanak.  Eugene  N..  098181. 
Todd,  Patrick  R.,  OF105846. 
Todd,  Thomas  J..  095727. 
Tofferl,  Robert  E.,  OF109323. 
Tomlta.  Ralph  S..  OP105847. 
Torres.  Manuel.  OP118065. 
Towne.  Thomas  J.,  097266. 
Tragakls.  Christopher  J.,  095249. 
Tralno.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  OP109327. 
Tralnor.  Francis  E.,  095250. 
Travis,  James  O.,  09783I. 
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Troth.  Robert  S.,  OP106853. 
Trotter.  Kenneth  E..  098312. 
Truseell,  James  B.,  OP105853. 
Tryon.  Michael  A..  096652. 
Tubbs,  Lawrence  A.,  OKI  10933. 
Tucker.  James  E..  098314. 
Turbok.  James  M..  097078. 
Turecek.  Jack  L..  OPl  17287. 
Turner.  Russell  W..  OPl  14664. 
Tyler.  Tyron  S..  098986. 
Tyner.  Harris  W.  099266. 
Tysdal.  Thomas  P..  OP103757. 
Ulrlch.  Charles  H..  OPl  18067. 
Ungerer.  David  C.  OPl  14666. 
Uyenoyama.  Dennis  H.,  098315, 
VaU,  John  S.,  098192. 
Valencia  Romolo.  098316. 
Van  Loon.  Weston  O..  OP100363. 
Van  Orden.  James  T..  OPl 09659. 
Van  Zandt,  John  H..  Jr..  OP105570. 
Vande  Hel,  Richard,  OPl  05600. 
Vande  Hel.  Thomas  P,,  098317. 
Vandermoeten.  John,  097838. 
Vanderploog.  Paul  J.,  098318. 
Vamell,  Allan  K..  098988. 
Vaughn,  Robert  H.,  099267. 
Vaughn,  Ronald  K..  098559. 
Vaughn,  Thomas  B.,  OP106859. 
Vaughn,  Tom  J..  Jr.,  098990. 
Vecchlarello,  Robert  N.,  098278. 

-  Veiwft,  Richard  A. .  09899 1 . 

-  Verkamp,  John  G.,  OPl  10972. 
Vesser.  Thomas  P..  OP105348. 
Vlck.  Prentice  R..  Jr.,  OPl  13872. 
VUes.  Ronald  J..  OP106862. 
Vlrant.  Leo  B.  II,  098992. 
Vogel,  Melvln  L.,  097079. 
Vogel,  Robert  A.,  098993. 
Volk.  Paul  J.,  Jr..  OP117614. 
Vollrath,  Prederlck.  OP109663. 
Vopatek.  Michael  J..  098994. 
Vote,  Gary  P..  098996. 
Wadham,  Thomas  A..  096632. 
Wahlbom,  David  M..  OF101055. 
Wahlbom,  Philip  C.  OP102662. 
Walnscott.  George  T..  097217 
Wakefield.  WUllam  OP105574. 
Walbum.  Richard  L.,  OPl  14528. 
Walgren,  WUUam  E..  096633. 
Walker.  Gerald  S..  OP106249. 
Walker.  Harvey  C.  Jr..  095268. 
Walker.  Herbert  A.,  OP105144. 
Walker.  John  J.,  098343. 
Walker.  John  S.,  Jr..  098997. 
Walker,  Lyman  J.  n,  OP106867. 
Walker.  Robert  G..  OPl  10974. 
Wall,  John  C.  098999. 
Wall.  Kenneth  E..  Jr..  099000. 
Wallace.  Terrence  M..  098326. 
Wallace.  Thomas  L.,  OP105923. 
Waller.  John  S.,  099002. 
Waller.  Thomas  S..  OPl  10458. 
Walsh,  Cecil  L..  098560. 
Walsh,  John  P  .  097843. 
Walsh,  Richard  R..  099004. 
Walsh.  Robert  E.,  097844. 
Walsh.  William  P  .  Jr..  098327. 
Waltrip,  Lee  A..  OP101875. 
Wandke.  Richard  D..  099223. 
Wangsgard,  Chris  P  .  099005. 
Ward.  Houston  E.,  Jr..  097846. 
Ward.  James  A..  Jr..  097847. 
Ward.  Joel  H.,  097848 
Ward,  Richard  P.,  099270. 
Ware,  Robert  P..  097698. 
Warner,  Lawrence  E..  OP106874. 
Wascom.  Charles  L..  OPl  17465. 
Washington.  Billy  J.,  095275. 
Wasielewskl.  Joseph.  OP103068. 
Waters.  John  K..  Jr  .  098331. 
Watson.  Jerry  L.,  099271 
Watts,  William  J  .  OPl  13879. 
Webb.  James  T  ,  OPl  10462. 
Weber.  Richard  E..  099007. 
Weber.  Richard  L.,  097852. 
Weeks.  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  096539 
Weems.  Kelly  G..  Jr.,  OPl  14239. 
Weirich.  Danford  N..  OFl  17291. 
Weiss.  Robert  M.,  OPl  14240. 
Welsz.  Paul  J..  096540. 
Weltzel,  Kenneth  P.,  OP117468. 
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Wells,  Charles  T..  OP10a665. 
Wells,  James  V.,  OP106882. 
Wells,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  098562. 
Wells.  William  L..  OP100666. 
West.  Kenneth  M  ,  096928. 
Westbrook,  James  P  ,  OP103074. 
Westbrook,  Joseph  A.,  099008. 
Weetermeler,  John  T..  099009. 
Weyrauch.  Paul  T.,  099010 
Wharton,  Richard  R.,  096542. 
Wheelan,  John  D.,  OP109338. 
Wheeler,  James  E.,  OPl  10952. 
Wheeler,  John  B.,  099011. 
Whelan,  Robert  E.,  OP109339. 
Whldden,  David  L..  Jr..  099012. 
Whipple.  William  B.,  O96029. 
White,  Charles  T.,  Jr..  099013. 
White,  Eddie  J.,  OF106884. 
White,  John  M.,  Jr.,  097723. 
Whitehead,  Charlie.  095288. 
Whitehead.  Robert  W.,  OP100041. 
Whltesldes,  Leonard.  097861. 
Whitlock.  Gary  B..  OPl 02671. 
Whitmer.  Dennis  K.,  097863. 
Whlttlngton.  Robert,  096930. 
Whltworth.  William,  OPl  14678. 
Wiker.  Charles  M..  OPl  13886. 
Wilder.  John  D..  OP105870. 
Wildrick.  Edward  W.,  099015. 
Wilkinson,  John  W.,  OP113889. 
Wilkinson.  Robert  H..  OP102295. 
Wlllard,  William  B.,  OPl  17471. 
Williams.  Arthur  E..  OP113890. 
Williams.  Budge  E..  098564. 
Williams,  Douglas  T.,  099016. 
Williams,  Gerald  P.,  OFn04164. 
Williams,  Robert  G.,  099276. 
Williams,  William  J.,  099277. 
Williams,  William  J..  098340. 
Williamson,  William  R.,  096934. 
WiUman,  Landon  P..  099278. 
Wills,  Edward  L..  099636. 
Wlllson.  Daniel  A..  099017. 
,     Wilson,  Eugene  K..  097082. 
Wilson,  Joe  H.  R.,  099018. 
Wilson,  John  W..  in.  O99019. 
Wilson.  Richard  A.,  099021. 
Wilson,  Thomas  A.,  n,  099022. 
Wilson,  William  L.,  099023. 
Wilson,  William  R.,  OPl  18078. 
Winder.  Gordon  L..  099280. 
Windsor,  Thomas  C.  097868. 
Winn.  Robert  B..  097272. 
Winn.  Robert  E..  098247. 
Winters.  Robert  P..  O99024. 
Winton.  Edward  L..  OPl  17476. 
Wise,  Jon  R  ,  097870 
Wlshart.  Francis  E..  097871. 
Wlshowskl.  Thomas  M..  099281. 
Wisslnger.  Allen  R.,  OP104249 
Witt.  William  W..  099025. 
Wittbrodt.  Thomas  A.,  OP103781. 
Wolfgram.  Richard  E.,  OP108425. 
Wolfkill,  Harry  H.,  097274. 
Wolz,  Donald  J.,  099026. 
Womble.  Columbus  M..  OP103924. 
Wood,  Calvin  S.,  Jr.,  095300. 
Wood.  Robert  H.,  099027. 
Wool.  Shelton  E..  OP105881. 
Woodham,  Gary  E.,  096552. 
Woods.  Luther  L..  099029. 
Woods,  Sanderson  A..  OP102301. 
Woodward.  Edward  J..  OP113312. 
Woodward,  James  K..  OP104439. 
Woolums,  Cecil  R.,  OPl  17885. 
Worcester.  Theodore,  OP100368. 
Worthlngton,  Douglas  L.,  098346. 
Woulfe,  Robert  J..  OP103785. 
Wright,  Rodney  L..  OPl  10099. 
Wright,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  OP105883. 
Wright,  Wayne  W.,  OPl  10959. 
Wroblewskl,  Prank  M.,  OP103732 
Wyatt,  Robert  L..  096935. 
Wykle,  Kenneth  R.,  098347. 
Wylle.  Edgar  L  ,  OP109670. 
Wyllle,  William  J.,  OP109350. 
Wynn,  David  P.,  OPl  14248. 
Wyrwas,  John  A.,  099030. 
Yamashlta.  Teddy  K.,  099031. 
Yanagihara.  Galen  H  .  099032. 
Yannessa,  Thomas  D.,  OPl  12974. 
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Yeager,  Frederick  J.,  099033. 

Yearout,  Paul  H..  099282 

Yoehlmura,  John  P.,  098348. 

Yoshina,  Llyod  H.,  097226. 

Youell,  Charles  C,  OF106260. 

Young,  Leo  M..  OF105601. 

Young,  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  099034. 

Young,  Timothy  R.,  099036. 
Youngblade,  Walter.  096638. 
Zelley,  Robert  A.,  099036. 
Zeltner.  Richard  L.,  098351. 
Zerby,  J.  Gardner.  Jr..  094433. 
Zlkmund,  Robert  L..  OP109353. 
Zugel.  Raymond  J.,  096558. 

To  be  captain,  chaplain 
De  Veaux,  William  P..  093243. 
Gushwa,  Robert  L.,  OPl  16645. 
Hunt,  Henry  L.,  OFl  14428. 
Peterson.  William  P..  OFl  10856. 
Prutow,  Dennis  J.,  098894. 
Roshelm,  Waldron  A.,  OF116676. 
Szllvasy,  John  A.,  OPl  16691. 

To    be   captain.    Women's   Army   Corps 
Higglns,  Betty  L.,  L630. 
Swan.  Leanora  M.,  L664. 
Waters,  Carol  P.,  L639. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 
Allen,  Gary  W.,  OPn3136. 
Arends.  Robert  C,  096561. 
Baum,  Edward  S.,  OPl  17810. 
Bergstrom,  Jon  P.,  OPH6611. 
Berry,  Boyce  M.,  Jr..  OPl  13339. 
Blckel,  Arthur  S.,  OF117316. 
Boiling,  David  R.,  Jr.,  OF117321. 
Brossmann,  Gene  P.,  OPl  17547. 

Brown,  Thomas  L.,  OPl  17625. 

Calhoun,  William  I.',  OP116619. 

Christensen,  Richard,  OPl  17986. 

Collins,  John  T.,  OPl  17338. 

Coppa,  Michael  G.,  OP113591. 

Curtis,  Richard  P.,  OFl  17988. 

Dletze,  William  E.,  OP117820. 

Ellwood,  Ho,  OFl  17626. 

Fane,  Larry,  OFl  17821. 

Pedde,  Charles  W.,  OP116639. 

Plandermeyer,  Kenneth,  OPl  13624. 

Punderburk,  Marshal,  OPl  13628. 

Giberson.  Eric  S.,  OFl  14085. 

Glass.  Richard  S..  OP113637. 

Graham,  Jeffery  J..  OP114089. 

Hall,  Roger  V.,  OFl  18001. 

Hayes,  Thomas  D.,  OPl  13662. 

Heckman.  Aldred  A..  OPl  17565. 

Hlghtshue.  David  C,  OPl  17831. 

Hilliard.  Donald  M.,  OP117373. 

Hoppe,  John  W.,  Jr..  OPl  17832. 

Jenis,  Edwin  H.,  OPl  14122. 

Jordan.  Jan  E.,  OFl  17205. 

Judy,  Kenneth  L.,  OP113702. 

Keeports,  Richard  L.,  OPl  16659. 

Kelleher,  Robert  M.,  OPl  17572. 

Klme,  Lynn  R.,  OFl  18016. 

Kltchlngs,  Olen  E.,  OFl  14134. 

Lawrence.  Prank  M..  098185. 

MacDonald,  Richard,  OFl  17776. 

McAllister,  Hugh  A.,  Jr.,  092061. 

McCarty,  Garland,  OFl  18951. 

McEachern.  Walter,  OPl  13758. 
Mitchell.  Charles  H.,  099494 
Nettles,  Harry  H.,  OPl  13786. 
Parry,  William  H.,  OFl  17424. 
Payne,  Ronald  J.,  OFl  13799. 
Penney,  Larry  L.,  OPl  18045.      ., 
Phillips,  James  E.,  OPl  16672. 
Provost,  John  M.,  098625. 
Rosenberg,  Donald  M.,  OPl  17264. 
Bossiter,  Francis  P.,  OPl  13276. 
Sanders,  Harold  L.,  OFl  16679. 
Sanders,  Joe  M.,  Jr.,  099055. 
Sasada,  Allan  M.,  OP117789. 
Shlndle,  Richard  D.,  OPi  18054. 
Shorb.  Stanley  R.,  OPl  18967. 
Smith,  David  L.,  OF117872. 
Stanzlone,  Steven  J.,  OFl  17876 
Starke,  William  R.,  095704. 
Teaford,  Alan  K..  OFl  16693. 
Thomas,  Harry  M.,  Jr.,  OF117609. 
Tramont,  Edmund  S.,  OPl  18973. 
Valente,  Vincent  P.,  OPl  18068. 
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Wagner,  Stanley  C,  OPl  16699. 
Walther,  John  W.,  Jr.,  OFl  17880. 
Wayne,  Richard  S.,  OPl  17616. 
Whltmore,  Paul  V.,  096545. 
Williams,  Curtis  8.,  OPl  18076. 
Zlmmerly.  James  O..  096557. 
Zwerllng,  Louis  B.,  OFl  133 16. 

To  be  captain.  Dental  Corps 
Bell,  Lester  J..  OP117811. 
Hartwell.  Gary  R.,  OFl  18939. 
Jagels,  Arlen  E.,  OFl  16664. 
Maupln,  Clay  C,  Jr.,  OF109996. 
Nespeca,  John  A..  OFl  18958. 
Parkingson.  Thomas  D.,  OPl  17423. 
Stocks.  Robert  B.,  098180. 

To  be  captain.  Veterinary  Corps 
Kerr,  William  K.,  OF114131. 
Montgomery,  Charles,  OPl  14627. 
Palo,  Mattl  W.,  OPl  17781. 
Polk,  Harry  H.,  OF109626. 
Benquist,  David  M.,  OFl  14644. 
Watson,  William  T.,  OFl  14237. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Andrew,  Franklin  H.,  096816. 
Bell,  George  T.,  096314. 
Bell,  Sterling  W..  OF108111. 
Besterman.  Gerald,  OPl  14739. 
Boe.  Gerard  P.,  OP105330. 
Bradford.  Jackie  E.,  098026. 
Brlttain.  Roy  C,  Jr..  096330. 
Brown,  Carl  D.,  OF102422. 
Bryant.  Ray  S.,  OF110619. 
Burrell,  Charles  P.,  097288. 
Carroll.  William  P..  OF105646. 
Coats,  Rogers  L.,  095476. 
Colvin,  John  D.,  Ill,  096318. 
Connors,  Richard  A.,  OP100865. 
Copeland,  Keith  E.,  097464. 
Covington,  William  R.,  OP102837, 
Cunningham,  Clyde  R.,  096838. 
Cunningham,  Jerry  A.,  OP110220. 
Damian.  Kenneth  J..  094200. 
Danlelski,  Linn  J.,  097479. 
Davis.  Charles  T.,  096475. 
Dorogl,  Louis  T.,  097497. 
Eason,  Lloyd  J.,  Jr.,  OF106103. 
Elliott,  Robert  P.,  097301. 
Engelklrk.  Paul  G.,  OF104417. 
Ersklne,  John  P..  OF101059. 
Padhl,  Robert  J.,  OP106107. 
Pahey,  Thomas  E.,  O97404. 
Plnkelstein.  Eugene.  OF105386. 
Fleming.  Jerry  M.,  097522. 
Pobbs.  Benjamin  P..  098420. 
Forrester,  James,  K.,  OP106601. 
Garland,  Franklin  P.,  OPl  17996. 
Gatens,  Paul  D.,  097543. 
Gayagas,  Edwin  J..  095531. 
Gill,  Joseph  E.,  096858. 
Glove,  Francis  L..  OF109925. 
Gmelich.  James  OP102715. 
Greenwood.  Robert  J.,  OP104432. 
Gregg,  Jerry  L.,  OP105413. 
Hacker,  Helmut  P.,  096588. 
Halstead.  Herbert  L..  097311. 
Harrington.  Jack  O.,  OP100464. 
Hassell.  William  B..  OPl  14102. 
Helsig.  David  W..  OF102907. 
Helmbold.  Richard  P..  097975. 
Helton.  Jimmy  D..  OF113201. 
Hoefer.  Refus  S.,  OF104352. 
Holway,  William  K..  OP106139. 
Hula,  Roger  P.,  II,  098149. 
Hunsaker.  Ronald  T.,  OP103489. 
Ingrando.  Dominic  P..  OPl  10286. 
Intolubbe.  James  G..  OPl  13685. 
Jeffers.  James  A..  OP106149. 
Jones.  Douglas  E..  OF106672. 
Jones.  Lewis  M.,  099187. 
Katsuyoshi,  Charles.  096854. 
Kingry.  Roy  L..  Jr..  098794. 
Kitchln.  David  J..  OP102943. 
Laaken  B.  Richard.  OP109977. 
Ladestro,  Ralph,  OP105456. 
Lalble.  James  P..  094355. 
Lindahl.  James  H..  OPl  13738. 
Long.  Freddie  E..  096434. 
Mance,  William  W.,  Jr..  092864. 
McCauley,  Charles,  OFl  14458. 


Megehee,  Jacob  H.,  099212. 
Meyer,  Gregory  C,  OF102566. 
Mlketinac,  Bruce  T.,  097681. 
Miller,  Gerald  G..  OP106190. 
Modderman,  Melvln  E..  097687. 
Momlyama,  Augustine,  OPl  10373. 
Moore,  Thomas  J..  OPl  17234. 
Morrison,  John  B.,  OP105617. 
Morrlssey,  Blaise  M.,  OFl  13778. 
Mumma,  Patrick  J.,  OP102989. 
Myles,  Donald  A.  J.,  OPl  10831. 
Nason,  Jesse  N..  OF105776. 
Oppenneer,  Keith  D..  097340. 
Parker,  Robert  L.,  OFl  17248. 
Pauley,  Richard  E..  097724. 
Payne,  Newel  O.,  Jr.,  OPl  12967. 
Perkins,  Jacob  H.,  092792. 
Plcone,  Gaspare  P.,  OP100085. 
Plnson,  Robert  H.,  OPl  10858. 
Preston,  Edward  J.,  095662. 
Quarles.  Patrick  A..  OPl  10407. 
Relnert,  John  P.,  095181. 
Rexrode.  Robert  W..  OP102608. 
Rlans,  Charles  W..  OP103017. 
Rosenblum.  Victor  S..  OP114791. 
Schnakenberg,  David,  097767. 
Shoup,  Kenneth  J.,  OPl  16684. 
Simpson,  Arthur  E.,  098541. 
Simpson.  Gordon  T.,  098543. 
Skrzypek.  George  J..  096916. 
Smith,  Frederick  J.,  095692. 
Sorber,  Charles  A.,  OPl  17797. 
Sylvester,  Ernest  J.,  OP106241. 
Tower.  Gerald  E..  OP109326. 
Trick,  George  J.,  OP105569. 
Trucksa,  Robert  C,  098984. 
Van  Broekhoven.  Rollin.  096653. 
Walker,  Jimmy,  OF103767. 
Warner,  Lyle  W.,  OP104573. 
White,  Joseph  S.,  097081. 
Wlchelt,  Roger  H.,  099273. 
Williams,  David  G.,  OFl  03777. 
Williams,  Jewel  L..  OFl  13308. 
Wlmsett.  Jimmle  B.,  OPl  17807. 
Woodcome,  Andrew  H.,  OFl  14680. 
Yamanouchl,  Kenneth,  OF103787. 
Yoder,  WUUam  G.,  OP103082. 
Yohman,  Joseph  P..  OF106896. 
Zalkalns.  Gundars.  097875. 
Zimmerman.  Harry  R..  095361. 
Zucker,  Michael  D.,  OPl  14250. 

To  be  captain,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Alden.  Patricia  B..  N3378. 
AUeman,  Jeanne  P..  N3675. 
Brasel,  James  B.,  MN3565. 
Carson,  Amelia  J.,  N3237. 
Daniel.  Donna  L..  N3138. 
Dunphy.  William  J..  MN3488. 
EUingsworth.  Jane.  N3274. 
Ellis,  Barbara  S.,  N3308. 
Flecha-Agosto,  Marl.  N3322. 
Frank,  Rita  M,  N3222. 
Galey.  Joan  L.,  N3383. 
Gray,  Helen  V  .  N3284. 
Grove,  Annie  R.,  N3273. 
Holley,  Mary  Y.,  N3298. 
Huddleston,  Helen  A..  N3648. 
Kuntz.  Mary  K..  N3254. 
Larrabee.  Marvin  L..  MN3421. 
Lobody.  Mary  E..  N3257. 
Marshall,  Vanessa  A..  N3259. 
McDowell.  Boyce  N..  MN3522. 
Montgomery.  Raymond.  MN3609. 
Roberts.  Marvin  B.,  MN3653. 
Sanders.  Bobbye  J..  N3471. 
Selman.  Charles  J.,  MN3545. 
Sokoloskl.  James  L..  MN3477. 
Stevens.  LUa  C.  N3206. 
Umphenour  Jo  H.,  N3532. 
VoUine,  Marcla  J.,  N3479. 
Wardrope.  Donald  A.  MN3639. 
Washington.  Lawrence,  MN3441. 
Welsh,  Joy  A.,  N3303. 
Williams,  Karyn  S.,  N3166. 
Wise.  Mary  J.,  N3294. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Davis,  Carl  E..  MR10242. 
Evans,  Ida  S.,  R10194. 
Gilbert,  Bobby  L.,  MJ10245. 


Hawkes.  Harold  W..  MM10216. 
Henry,  Ralph  E.,  MJ10217. 
Klavlns,  Ruta,  J102. 
Richard,  Ida,  R10186. 
Roberts,  James  E.,  Jr.,  MM10232. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 

grade  of  captain: 

Hugh  E.  Lof  tin  George  C.  Romano 

Lee  R.  Overstreet  James  A.  Wessell 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 

grade  of  first  lieutenant: 


Robert  J.  Arboleda 
Victor  V.  Ashf  ord 
Clarence  B.  Cheatham 
Ronald  E.  Crane 
Terrence  R.  Dake 
Robert  C.  Douglass 
David  J.  Ellison 
David  R.  Pagerstrom 
Paul  S.  Hamilton 
David  P.  Herr 
Phillip  G.  Higglns 
Prank  Libuttl 
Robert  A.  Longhouser 
Daniel  J.  McCormlck 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant : 


Gerald  B.  McDowell 
James  J.  McKnight 
Nicholas  J.  Outrakls 
James  H.  Packer 
John  A.  Panneton 
Prank  M.  Piatt  III 
Alexander  W.  Powe^J' 
John  M.  Sconyers 
Dennis  D.  Shockley 
Gerald  T.  Smith 
Monty  J.  Tennes  III 
Jack  S.  Warner 
James  M.  Watson 


Larry  G.  Adklns 
John  E.  Allanson 
Steve  N.  Allen 
Peter  T.  Bahry,  Jr. 
George  W.  Ball 
Charles  J.  Barnhart 
Michael  E.  Barnhart 
William  W.  Baumazm 
Bruce  R.  Belrose 
Thomas  P.  Brunk 
Bruce  B.  Byrum 
John  T.  Caselll 
Robert  A.  Cheever 
WUUam  A.  Clark 
Charles  D.  Cross 
James  L.  Dawson 
Albert  A.  Desantls 
Larry  W.  Dudley 
John  W.  Gerwlg 
Earl  B.  HaUston 
George  E.  Halloran 
James  H.  Haney 
Jerry  B.  Hatfield 
Mathew  J.  Heck 
Dale  W.  Howard 


PhUllp  N.  Huth.  U 
Albert  C.  James 
Michael  C.  Jochum 
Stephen  T. 

Kuykendall 
Charles  R.  Lane 
Gary  W.  Letson 
Theodore  T.  Long 
Kendall  A.  Madaras 
Sidney  E.  McLaughlin 
Harvey  R.  Norton 
WllUe  J.  Oler 
Leslie  B.  Petty 
WiUlam  R.  Purdy 
Robert  W.  Reld 
John  E.  Rice 
Larry  S.  Roadman 
Sands  A.  Robnlck 
Loren  H.  Shellabarger 
Serge  B.  SUnmons 
Gary  G.  Todd 
John  R.  Todd 
Robert  A.  Tretsch 
Richard  W.  Vaughn 
Wayne  M.  Wynkoop 


CONFraMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  26,  1969: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Charles  H.  Meacham,  of  Alaslca.  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Justice 

Keith  S.  Snyder,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
tT.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  R.  Burkett.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

WUUam  L.  Osteen.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  P.  Milanowskl.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Mich- 
igan for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Fred  C.  Sink,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
CaroUna  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  of  North  CaroUna. 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Doyle  W.  James,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  26 y  1969 


GENERAL  CHAPMAN'S  REMARKS 
AT  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OP 
THE  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 
OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  months 
ago,  former  President  Johnson  sdected 
an  outstanding  Florldian,  Gen'.  Leonard 
Ch^man.  to  assume  the  important  re- 
sponslbillUes  of  the  24th  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

At  that  time  I  commended  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  choice.  General  Chapman 
had  a  distinguished  record  in  the  Paciflc 
during  World  War  n  uad  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Bronze  Star 
His  subsequent  service  in  Washington 
aa  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Marine  Head- 
qiiart^ts.  and  then  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  was 
marked  by  the  general's  particular  flair 
for  organization  and  management. 

RecenUy  Col.  William  McCahlll  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  speech  delivered  last  month 
by  General  Chapman  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  military  conference  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers'  Associa- 
tion In  Detroit. 

General    Chapman's    remarks    con- 
cerned the  nature  of  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam,  and  I  commend  the  speech 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  Generai.  Chapman 

Thank  you.  Oeneral  Welnsteln.  Fellow  Ma- 
rines: 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal  well- 
done  to  you.  Inland,  for  the  leadership  you 
have  dUplayed  In  guiding  this  association 
over  the  past  year. 

And  to  you.  General  McMath.  my  con- 
gratulations upon  your  assximptlon  of  the 
presidency  this  evening.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  confidence  to  the  vote  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation. I  know  that  your  executive  leader- 
ship wUl  continue  the  tradition  of  excellence 
established  by  yoiu-  predecessors. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  with  you 
again,  this  year.  I  feel  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  comrades— the  warmth  of  communica- 
tion without  the  need  for  too  many  words. 

But  I  do  have  some  words  for  you 

»»-^w*'  ^  "*"*  *°  ^****  "^^^^  the  efforts  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  over  this  past  year 
have  continued  to  be  outstanding  As  I 
stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  earlier  this  year:  "In  terms 
Of  training,  organization,  and  preparations 
for  mobilization,  our  ground  reserve  Is  at  the 
highest  state  of  readiness  In  history  " 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  have  kept  ma- 
terial readiness  abreast  of  training  readiness 
Equipment  for  the  4th  Marine  Division  and 
the  units  supporting  the  4th  Dlvlslon/Wlng 
Team  is  on  hand  cr  Identified  for  prlorltv 
prociurement.  *^  ' 

The  status  of  the  4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wine 
la  a  different  story.  Not  because  of  any  lack 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Marines  of  that 
unit;  but  due  to  continued  equipment  defi- 
ciencies m  the  capabilities,  obsolescence  and 
number  of  its  Jet  aircraft  and  helicopters. 
To  alleviate  these  shortages,  we  are  assign- 
ing  UH-34  helicopters  to  the  4th  Wing  as 
they  become  available  Jrom  the  active  wings 


and  both  the  UH-IE  and  CH-63  helicopters 
will  be  Introduced  later. 

Aside  from  these  llmiutlons,  the  IV  Ma- 
rine Expeditionary  Force  U  ready,  and  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence  In  its  ability  to  take 
Its  place  next  to  active  Marine  units  If  the 
need  should  arise. 

In  Vietnam,  active  duty  Marines  continue 
to  be  employed  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air 
throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  the  I  Corps 
tactical  zone;  and  operating  from  ships  of 
the  7th  Fleet  as  spsclal  landing  forces. 

The  Marine  Corpe  has  consistently  advo- 
cated the  principle  that  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  can  be  conclusively  won  only 
through  convincing  the  South  Vletnamew 
people  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  that  their 
hope  lies  with  freedom,  not  with  Commu- 
nism. Under  the  present  conditions  of  cessa- 
tion of  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  search  for  negotiated  settlement,  this 
becomes  even  more  important.  Marine  units 
In  Vietnam  have  Increased  their  efforts  In 
three  decisive  areas: 

Blocking  the  incursions  by  North  Viet- 
namese army  unite  In  the  DMZ  area 

Assisting  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces  In  the  destruction  of  the  Viet  Cona 
lnfrastructiu"e. 

And,  the  continuance  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Civic  Action  Program,  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting the  Vietnamese  clvlUans  In  their  ef- 
forte  of  self-help. 

Last  year,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  you  In  Washington,  I  gave  you 
a  similar  report  on  Marine  operations  In 
Vietnam.  I  wanted  to  make  the  report  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  so  I  centered  It 
around  the  single  most  Important  part  of 
our  Corps  today:  the  young  marine 

I  knew  that  you  would  be  most  Interested 
in  that  young  marine  and  how  he  approaches 
his  duty,  so  I  based  my  remarks  on  his  spirit 
I  compared  his  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  the 
marines  of  World  War  II.  and  of  those  who 
fought  the  war  in  Korea.  Perhaps  It  was  an 
unfair  comparison. 

The  young  men  who  chose  to  serve  as 
majrlnes  frwn  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
light  up  to  and  including  the  Cuban  count- 

f^^  °i.i®*^~^^'  '=^°«*  *°  1°  «>  under  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  circumstances  Those 
young  men— and  I  am  speaking  of  you.  ma- 
rines—aU  came  to  the  Corps  for  different 
personal  reasons,  but  you  all  shared  a  feel- 
ing of  the  duty-of-cltlzenshlp  to  serve.  So 
^^„^,r",'?^  marines  of  today.  But  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  that  duty-of-cltlzenshlp 
was  an  Inviolable  virtue  m  those  days  Belne 
a  marine  In  the  United  States  autoiatlcaUy 
^fJ'J^^^  ""^  *  pedestal.  Being  an  ofllcer 
of  marines  raised  that  pedestal  even  higher 
r^I^".  deserved  that  elevated  position.  You 
^^,^*t  ^^-  ^"**  «^I«  °'  professionals, 
flc^in  u?^  traditions  of  courage  and  sacri- 
fice in  Ite  service  to  ite  country  In  two  wars 
you  filled  out  Its  strength.  mVtch^  Tte  J^ 
fe«ionallsm,  and  raised  It  to  new  heights  In 

tZ  P^J^''"'^*l°'  *  '^°*"^  y°«-  K«'»e"- 
™.^I  ^  T"  ^°'*°'"''  *'^  »>«*"«  than  your 
predecewors  had  In  the  previous  166  years 

r,,-^^  '"^''f,****^  **^*y'«  "-ecrults  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Marines  at  Tripoli,  m  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  and  even  in  the  fields  of  Prance— 

^rfn/"  'S^^T*^'  *^*y  '•«»«•  ">•»•  tradi- 
tions as  high  and  holy  thlngs-but  thev 
don  t  actually  relate  themselves  to  those 
men.  Tell  them  of  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa  Iwo 
Jlma,  Inchon,  the  Chosln  Reservoir,  and  "even 

o,f„r,f  ^  '**I'  °'  "*«  perimeter  around 
Ouantanamo  Bay,  and  they  will  react.  Theee 
traditions  they  understand.  By  choice  It  Is 
your  footeteps  in  which  they  follow 

rvH*"!!  !f.*  ""y*^  ^°**"  *^»t  the  Marine 
Corps  builds  men.  You  know  this  Is  not  true 
The  Marine  Corps  offers  the  workshop  the 
tools,  and  some  Interested  guidance,  but  the 


man  who  wears  the  uniform  of  a  Marine  is 
self-made.  And  you  also  know  that  to  do 
this  he  must  have  a  sturdy  inner-structure 
upon  which  bo  build. 

The  young  Marine  of  today  is  physically 
bigger,  stronger,  and  has  more  endurance 
than  his  father  and  uncles  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea.  Because  of  his  education  and  the 
Improved  field  of  communlcattons.  he  is  bet- 
ter informed,  more  alert,  and  lees  impressed 
by  strange  places,  people,  and  situations  But 
these  are  physical  facts.  I  think  the  mo«:t  sie- 
nificant  quality  of  today's  Marine  Is  his  in- 
dividualism. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  his  service 
thte  young  man  has  made  a  decision  indi- 
vidually, without  the  intimidation  of  scream- 
ing, hate-filled  crowds,  or  an  inner  compul- 
sion to  conform.  His  character  Is  marked 
with  self-dlsclpllne,  leadership,  and  courage 
The  qualities  of  dedication  and  love  of  coun- 
try cannot  be  questioned.  They  have  been 
proven— they  are  being  proven— In  tralnine 
and  In  combat. 

The  young  man  Joining  the  Marine  Corps 
today  Is  not  simply  fulfilling  a  duty  of  citi- 
zenship as  you  did.  He  does  not  enter  the 
service  of  his  country  with  the  unqualified 
support  and  admiration  of  the  community 
Bombarded  by  antl-mlUtary  dialogue,  and 
presented  daily  examples  of  evasion  of  obli- 
gation, his  enlistment  or  induction  is  not  a 
popular  act  of  conformity.  It  is  an  act  of 
faith.  An  act  of  faith,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
in  you  and  me,  and  all  the  other  generations 
of  Marines  who  have  gone  before  him. 

He  certainly  harbors  no  illusions  He  has 
a  ringside  seat  at  the  contest  of  polemics.  He 
hears  the  virtues  of  patriotism,  duty,  service 
to  country,  honor  among  fellowmen,  and 
courage  In  the  face  of  danger  rendered  sus- 
pect as  to  value,  and  modified  in  meaning 
by  a  generovis  application  of  turnabout  sta- 
tistics and  reasoning.  He  hears  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  termed  'the  cult 
of  the  gun,"  and  sees  these  forces  painted  as 
tools  of  aggression,  oppression,  and  expan- 
sion of  self-seeking  opportunists.  And  some 
of  thU  Is  presented  to  him  from  very  strange 
quarters,  quarters  built  on  a  foundation  of 
credibility  and  respect. 

He  further  observes  a  nation,  a  free  nation 
now  tiring  of  war  and  Ite  expense,  question 
all  forms  of  preparedness  and  defense  On 
one  hand  he  hears  men  of  other  nations 
make  clear  stetemente  of  Intent  to  meet  us 
In  nuclear  war,  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
listens  to  our  internal  debate  as  to  the  need 
for  a  safeguard  ABM  system. 

And  there  is  no  question  about  what  he 
will  do  as  a  Marine.  He  knows  that  almost 
one  third  of  our  acUve  duty  Marine  Corps  Is 
In  Vietnam.  He  knows  where  he  Is  needed. 

For  a  young  American  who  offers  his  abili- 
ties and  leadership  as  a  Marine  officer,  the 
road  Is  even  tougher.  I  know  you  are  aware 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Marine  Corps 
in  officer  recruitment.  You  know  how  most 
of  you  came  Into  the  Marine  Corps.  For  years 
we  have  depended  upon  recruiting  on  col- 
lege campuses  to  provide  nearly  85  percent 
of  all  new  Marine  officers.  This  gave  our  corps 
a  valuable  cross  section  of  educated  young 
Americans.  Young  leaders  from  every  part  of 
this  nation  brought  fresh  skills,  and  fresh 
ideas  to  our  corps.  Their  Influence  was  Im- 
portant not  only  to  the  young  Marines  they 
commanded,  but  to  us.  the  senior  career  offi- 
cers who  commsnded  them. 

Now.  the  anti-military  activities  at  some 
college  have  gained  such  recognition  by 
school  officials,  the  Marine  Corps  has  had 
to  seriously  curtail  on-campus  recruiting. 
At  some  colleges,  the  antl-mlUtary  efforts 
have  teken  the  form  of  physical  obstruction 
of  legitimate  Marine  officer  selection  teams. 
On  other  campuses,  college  administrators 
have  displayed  a  lack  of  cooperation.  faUlng 
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to  make  available  adequate  time  and  central 
locations  to  Marine  recruiters. 

Because  of  this  continuing  difficulty  we 
have  opened  a  program  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  officer  candidate  school  to  a  number 
of  young  men  who  have  completed  two  years 
of  college.  We  are  primarily  aiming  this  pro- 
gram to  those  who  have  completed  a  junior 
college  program. 

Now  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  you  re- 
ceived your  commissions  under  a  similar  pro- 
gram. But  during  World  War  n  and  the 
war  in  Korea,  there  was  a  definite  shortage 
of  men  who  had  completed  four  years  of  col- 
lege. This  Is  not  the  case  today. 

But  let  me  assure  you  we  have  not  low- 
ered any  of  the  basic  standards  for  service 
as  a  Marine  officer.  We  still  require  the  same 
qualities  of  Intelligence  and  leadership  that 
we  have  always  demanded  In  commissioned 
Marine  leaders.  But  such  a  program  does  mean 
that  young  officers  commissioned  with  less 
than  a  full  degree,  and  who  later  apply  and 
are  selected  for  retention,  wUI  have  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. 

All  of  this  hasn't  meant  an  end  to  col- 
lege graduates  continuing  to  seek  service  as 
Marine  officers.  Like  the  young  men  who 
willingly  take  their  places  In  the  ranks  as 
enlisted  Marines;  these  young  men  continue 
to  offer  their  education,  skills,  and  leader- 
ship. 

This  situation  has  created  something  of  a 
new  relationship  between  the  young  marine 
officers  and  their  men.  Not  only  do  they  share 
the  corps,  and  the  hardshli>s  of  combat  In 
Vietnam,  they  share  a  very  rugged  brand  of 
self-sufficient  individualism.  They  are  of  a 
quality  that  will  not  be  intimidated.  And 
joined  together,  they  have  performed  mag- 
nificently. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  stand  here  tonight  and 
recite  numbers.  The  young  marine's  per- 
formance is  too  Important  to  be  reduced  to  a 
percentile.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  permit  me 
two  very  graphic  statistics.  They  are  signif- 
icant to  the  individual  marine's  attitude  as 
a  participating  citizen. 

First:  Of  all  marines  eligible,  74.5  per  cent 
cast  their  ballots  in  the  last  national  elec- 
tion. 

And  although  there  are  no  figures  which 
specifically  represent  the  civilian  community, 
Gallup  reix>rte  that  only  60.5  per  cent  of  all 
eligible  U.S.  citizens  voted  last  November. 

I  think  these  figures  are  an  Indicator  of 
bow  highly  the  young  marine  of  today  values 
his  citizenship. 

Second:  Since  June  of  1966,  when  the  first 
marines  Into  Vietnam  became  eligible  for 
rotation  back  to  the  United  States,  a  total  of 
33,350  marines — officers  and  enlisted — have 
extended  their  Vietnam  tours  an  additional 
six  months. 

This  is  what  the  young  marine  thinks  of 
the  American  effort  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  last  statistic  deserves  some  dis- 
cussion. A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this 
war  and  the  fact  that  it  is  being  fought  by 
professionals.  Now,  you  and  I  know  that  all 
marines  are  professionals,  and  the  young  ma- 
rine's fterformance  in  Vietnam  bears  this 
out.  But  to  the  unlndoctrlnated,  the  term 
"professional"  Implies  career-regulars.  Very 
few  of  the  career-regular  marines  extend  their 
tours  In  Vietnam.  They  don't  have  to.  They 
know  they  will  be  back  in  normal  rotation. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  are  now  serving 
a  second  time,  and  some  have  begun  their 
third  tours.  The  greatest  majority  of  marines 
who  ask  to  stay  In  Vietnam  an  additional 
six  months,  are  the  young  privates  and  cor- 
porals, and  the  lleutenante. 

What  Is  the  quality  of  the  performance  of 
these  young  Americans — these  marines?  It  is 
outetandlng. 

And  why  do  these  young  marines  perform 
so  well  in  Vietnam?  Why  do  so  many  ask  to 
stay?  Well.  It's  the  same  reason  you  per- 
formed so  well.  Above  everything  else,  they 
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are  marines.  That,  reinforced  by  what  they 
find  in  that  country. 

I  think  they  find  their  Inspiration  in  the 
gentle  people  who  have  fled  the  terror  of  the 
Viet  Cong  to  reeettle  in  new  areas,  build  new 
homes,  farm  new  lands.  I  think  they  find  It  in 
the  courage  and  determination  of  the  Viet- 
namese soldiers  fighting  beside  them,  who 
won't  quit  after  long  years  of  bitter  struggle. 

The  Marine  Corps  holds  precious  Ite  his- 
tory of  service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Our  flag  carries  the  streamers  of  all 
the  major  wars  In  which  Americans  have 
fought.  With  great  pride,  we  review  the  rec- 
ord of  courage  and  sacrifice  of  marines  who 
earned  those  battle  honors.  Our  flag  bears 
the  streamer  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  too. 
That  streamer,  like  the  others,  was  earned 
by  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  marines  to- 
day. Americans  of  this  generation  have 
earned  this  honor.  And  these  marines  have 
added  a  new  battlefield  virtue  to  those  of 
courage  and  sacrifice.  They  have  added  the 
virtue  of  compassion. 

I  could  present  examples  of  what  our  young 
marines  are  doing  in  Vietnam  by  reading 
some  of  the  many  cltetlons  which  have  ac- 
companied decorations  awarded  In  this  war. 
I  could  point  out  the  courage  and  stubborn 
faith  of  Khe-sanh.  And  to  prove  compassion, 
I  could  recite  endless  deeds  of  marines  build- 
ing schools,  adopting  entire  orphanages,  and 
the  fantastic  medical  care  given  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  our  Navy  doctors  and  corpsmen. 
But  I  think  these  many  acte  of  courage, 
sacrlflce,  and  compassion  loom  so  large  that 
the  individual  marine  Is  sometimes  lost.  It 
is  not  the  large  acte  that  count  so  much  as 
the  day-to-day  application  of  these  quali- 
ties. 

Second  Lieutenant  Dodson  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam early  last  year.  He  did  not  come  to  the 
Marine  Corps  from  a  college  campus.  He  had 
graduated  from  college  two  years  before  he 
decided  to  quit  his  job  and  do  something 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam — personally. 

Upon  reporting  to  his  battellon.  Lieuten- 
ant Dodson  was  assigned  to  a  company  and 
placed  In  connmand  of  a  marine  rifle  platoon. 
When  he  led  his  platoon  out  on  patrols  and 
in  operations,  he  always  made  sure  of  two 
things: 

Each  marine's  rifle  was  spotless  and  In  per- 
fect working  order,  and — 

Each  marine  was  well  Instructed  as  to  the 
civilian  situation  in  the  area  of  operations. 

There  were  strict  rules  about  behavior  to- 
ward the  Vietnamese  civilian.  And  Lieuten- 
ant Dodson  was  no  tougher  about  enforcing 
the  rules  than  any  other  member  of  that 
platoon.  Children  were  greeted  with  a  smile, 
and  old  people  with  great  respect.  The 
platoon  knew  at  least  enough  Vietnamese  to 
inquire  as  to  health,  how  the  rice  was  doing, 
and  to  wish  a  good  day. 

This  was  a  rifle  platoon.  They  had  no  civic 
action  responsibility  other  than  the  normal 
requirement  to  get  along,  and  assist  If  assist- 
ance was  needed  and  It  dldnt  Interfere  with 
the  basic  mission. 

Lieutenant  Dodson  and  his  platoon  got  to 
know  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  their  con- 
cern and  respect  grew.  Following  the  enemy 
Tet  offensive  of  last  year,  civilian  food  dis- 
tribution hit  a  snag.  One  village  in  Lieuten- 
ant Dodson's  area  was  particularly  short  of 
food.  The  platoon  located  some  surplus  corn- 
meal  and  it  was  distributed  to  the  villagers. 
But  what  could  the  Vietnamese  do  with  com- 
meal?  Simple,  with  a  little  American  know- 
how  and  some  graphic  instruction,  the 
Vietnamese  could  make  hushpupples.  And 
they  did,  and  they  were  delighted  with  them. 

Today,  Lieutenant  Dodson  inslste  that 
there  are  only  two  places  in  the  world  where 
really  good  hushpupples  are  made.  His  own 
hometown,  in  Georgia;  and  the  village  of 
Thon-An-Bang,  in  Vietnam. 

Corporal  Degr^  did  come  to  us  directly 
from  a  college  campus,  and  he  was  married. 

Before  that  young  man  became  a  corporal. 
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or  even  a  marine,  he  was  In  his  junior  year 
at  a  large  university. 

He  liked  college,  even  though  it  was  tight 
flnanclally.  But  with  his  wife  working  full 
time,  and  his  own  part  time  job,  they  were 
able  to  make  It.  And  he  was  getting  good 
grades. 

He  flrst  watched  the  war  and  the  draft 
with  an  outelder's  eye,  it  hardly  affected  him. 
With  good  grades,  his  deferment  was  a  thing 
of  certainty. 

Then,  the  demonstrations  stened. 

Unless  you  were  specifically  Interested,  the 
demonstrations  were  easy  to  avoid.  You  just 
walked  around  them.  But  one  day,  as  he 
walked  around,  someone  handed  him  a  tract, 
he  read  It.  The  words  disturbed  him  and  now 
he  had  to  think.  The  next  time  he  ran  Into  a 
group  gathered  around  one  of  the  known 
speakers,  he  stopped  and  listened.  That 
bothered  him  even  more.  He  asked  some  ques- 
tions, and  before  he  knew  It,  he  was  debating. 
That  night  he  and  his  wife  talked  it  over, 
and  they  made  a  decision. 

Degraff  left  school  and  enlisted.  He  did  well 
in  recruit  training,  and  when  he  graduated 
from  boot  camp,  an  officer  spoke  to  him 
about  the  possibility  of  officer  candidate 
school.  He  explained  to  the  officer  that  he  just 
didn't  have  time.  He  wanted  to  fulfill  his 
obligation  and  get  back  to  college. 

In  Vietnam,  he  joined  a  squad  as  a  rifleman. 
When  he  left  the  squad  he  was  a  corporal, 
and  had  conunanded  It  through  countless 
patrols  and  engagemente.  While  he  was  In 
Vietnam,  he  was  wounded  twice  and  decor- 
ated once. 

Corporal  Degraff  came  back  to  the  United 
States  a  few  months  ago.  He'll  be  discharged 
soon. 

But  they  don't  all  come  back,  these  young 
Americans  who  have  chosen  service.  Sacrlflce 
joins  compassion  and  courage  as  a  grim  real- 
ity. No  one  knows  better  than  the  Marines 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  that  the  casualty 
figures  match  names  and  faces — no  one  ex- 
cept the  parente,  wives,  and  loved  ones  who 
have  lost  Marines. 

Recently  I  wrote  the  parente  of  a  young 
Marine  killed  In  Vietnam.  As  little  as  it  was, 
I  offered  my  condolences.  The  parente  an- 
swered my  letter.  I  would  like  to  read  parte 
of  It  to  you. 

It  is  dated  April  2, 1969,  and  It  reads: 

"Dear  General  Chapman:  We  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  letter.  Michael 
was  proud  to  be  a  Marine,  and  proud  too,  to 
fight  for  the  country  he  truly  loved.  We,  his 
parente  are  proud  too. 

"Long  before  the  end  of  his  senior  year, 
Michael  planned  to  become  a  Marine.  One 
afternoon  after  class,  he  and  two  friends  went 
downtown  where  they  witnessed  a  fire  and  a 
draft  card-burning.  All  three  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  Marine  office  and  signed  up. 
That  night  we  parente  had  to  give  our  con- 
sent. 

"In  the  corps,  Michael  became  a  man — one 
we  were  proud  of.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  criticize  the  United  States,  to  refuse  the 
military  burden,  to  comfort  the  enemy.  None 
of  this  was  true  of  Michael.  We  do  not  close 
our  eyes  to  obvious  faulte  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  think  there  are  many  more 
virtues. 

"So  we  gave  Mike,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
give  our  other  sons,  and  daughters,  too.  At 
the  same  time  we  pray  for  peace. 

"So,  too.  General,  our  entire  family  keeps 
you  and  all  servicemen  in  their  nightly 
prayers." 

These  are  the  young  Americans  who  are 
the  present  day  Marines. 

These  are  the  Marines  who  are  bearing  our 
burden — preserving  our  freedom — containing 
an  enemy  on  a  far-off  shore. 

These  are  the  Marines  whose  courage,  sac- 
rifice and  compassion  serve  our  Nation. 

These  are  the  Marines  who  have  earned 
our  unqualified  and  wholehearted  support. 
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.  REACHINO  FOR  THE  STARS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Evening  Star  of  May  24,  1969,  cites 
the  comments  of  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine 
Administrator  of  NASA,  In  comparing 
the  recent  flights  of  Venus  5  and  6  and 
the  ApoUo  10  flight  as  comparable  to  the 
time  when  the  first  amphibians  came 
from  the  sea  onto  land.  Only  time  will 
tell  the  significance  of  this  anology.  Yet 
it  causes  all  Americans  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  future  and  the  direction  of  our 
national  space  program  to  be  concerned 
that  adequate  support  is  provided  to  as- 
sure   the    scientific    and    technological 
progress  of  our  Nation  • 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Rkachinc  por  the  Stars 
Venus,   after  the   sun   and  moan,   is   the 
brightest  object  In  our  heavens.  Yet  It  has 
made   U«^f   a   mystery   of  sorts   by   hiding 
D^hlnd.a.  tremendous    vastness    of    dense 
clouds  that  never  go  away.  Now,   however 
this  nearest  of  our  pUnetary  neighbors,  has 
become  a  Uttle  less  mysterious  because  of 
tJ***"*  ^''**  probes  of  Its  atmosphere 
These  probes,  carried  out  by  the  Venus 
1^        .       **  ^*°"*  ^  spacecraft  after  a  four-month 
IJfi       Journey   of   217   nuillon   miles,   resulted    In 
SSlHl^  °°*  y®*  °^^^  public.  But  American 
aitlah  and  other  scientists  have  no  doubt 
that   their  Russian   conferees   are   right   in 
saying  that  the  new  data  will  add  significant- 
ly to  what  was  learned  In  1967  when  Venus 
*   pliS  ""^  ^^  Mariner  6   approached   the 
Tasa  has  quoted  Soviet  scientists  as  de- 
■  f^*^  ?*^  "**  °*^  voyagee  have  made  one 
thing  absolutely  sure:   Neither  Cosmonauts 
nor  Astronauts  will  ever  set  foot  on  Venus 
because  It  "la  not  fit  for  man's  Ufe  "  This 
comes  as  no  surprise,  of  course.  After  all 
the  VenuMan  atmosphere  has  a  temperature 
of    over    500    degrees    Fahrenheit,    and    the 
planet-s  surface  is  an  estimated  800  degrees 
Nevertheless.  Inhospitable  though  it  Is    the 
place  Is  lliely  to  continue  to  be  visited  bv 
unmanned  Soviet  and  American  vehicles,  and 
some  of  these  may  be  able  to  land  there  for 
long  periods  to  transmit  to  earth  a  great 
volvune  of  Information. 

To  many  of  us.  such  Information  may  seem 
too  Unpractical,  too  unrelated  to  our  ever^ 
day  lives,  to  warrant  the  dispatch  of  costlv 
spacecraft.  But  this  Is  an  overslmple  and 
narrow  view.  As  scientists  effectively  argue 
and  as  has  been  proven  time  and  again   the 

^^  "^  '^°*  *^°"*  ^is  environment, 
here  on  the  ground  and  among  the  stars,  the 
more  he  enriches  his  mind  In  a  way  that  can 
have  an  Immensely  beneflclal  Impact  on  both 
himself  and  his  world. 

Apropos  of  all   this  NASA  Administrator 
Dr    Thomas   O.   Paine   made   a   particulars 
striking  point  on  NBC's  Meet  th^w^  ilsl 
Sunday.  Having  m  mind  not  Just  ApX  i o 
but  alao  undertakings  like  the  Venus  probes 
he  declared  that  all  such  ventures  conkuvS 
^.  .t°T°f"f  ''*''  P^"***  °'  evolution  where 
life  U^^^,^*•  "^'  '^'^  *°*^««'  terrestrial 

out'  int^tK^  ^r"  ^^^  ^"^*«  °^  ^^^  planet 
out  Into  the  solar  system.  Many  Deoole  feel 

imnMh!"  ^  ^  ^smnc^t  as  whe^he  flm 
ampWblan  came  from  the  sea  up  onto  land 
to  conquer  a  new  domain  for  life  " 

An  exaggeration?  A  fantasy?  Who  can  be 
sure?  We  are  living  in  an  ep^h  when  what 
seems  impossible  today  may  be  commonplace 
a  century— or  even  a  half  century— from  now. 
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WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS— TWO  DOWN 
ONE  TO  GO 


June  26,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Earl  Warren  has  left  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  four  members-  of  that  Court  have 
announced  that  they  will  limit  their  non- 
judicial activities,  which  we  can  hope  Is 
intended  to  mean  that  they  will  not  be- 
come Involved  in  matters  which  may 
come  before  their  Court. 

But  aging  and  erratic  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  is  not  prepared  to  accept  vol- 
untary limits  on  his  nonjudicial  activ- 
ities. Even  retired  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  whose  own  extrajudicial  activ- 
ities are  not  above  reproach,  moments 
after  leaving  the  Bench,  attributed  public 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  Court  to  Abe 
Portas  and  Justice  Douglas  in  equal 
parts. 

An  Interesting  biography  of  Justice 
Douglas  which  may  well  help  explain  his 
animosity  toward  the  American  people  is 
contained  in  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
June  27,  published  by  Prank  A.  CapbeU 
Zarephath,  N.J. 

A  recent  news  clipping  and  the  Herald 
of  Preedom  article  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

June  23.  1969) 
Four  Justices  To  Restrict  Outside  Roles 


Pour  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  now 
Intend  to  give  up  outside  compensation  for 
non-court  activities,  retiring  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  announced  today. 

In  an  unusual  statement  designed  to  ex- 
plain his  earlier  disclosure  about  the  question 
of  Justices'  ethics,  Warren  said  four  of  the 
men  who  will  continue  on  the  court  are 
prepared  to  limit  their  non-Judlclal  activity 
He  listed  them  as  Justices  William  J  Bren- 
nan  Jr.,  Potter  Stewart.  Byron  R.  White  and 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

■This  suggests  that  three  members  of  the 
high  court— Hugo  L.  Black,  William  O 
Douglas  and  John  M.  Harlan— are  not 
prepared  to  accept  formal  court-Imposed 
limits  on  their  activity.  f«wu 

Warren  last  Tuesday  Issued  a  statement 
which  Indicated  he  had  been  rebuffed  by  the 
court  in  his  desire  to  get  the  Justices  to  com- 
mit themoelves  to  the  same  restrictions  that 
had  been  imposed  June  10  on  lower  federal 
court  Judges. 

The  tJ.S.  Judicial  Conference,  which  is  the 
policy-making  body  for  the  federal  Judiciary 
below  the  level  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
imposed  a  flat  ban  on  compensation  from 
outside  activities  for  Judges  of  the  district 
and  appeals  courts,  and  has  ordered  them  to 
report  annually  on  their  income 

•■Justices  Brennan.  Stewart,  White  and 
Marshall  individually  indicated  their  agree- 
ment m  principle  with  the  standards  of 
^nH  t'i.  .  ^°JP^'^  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  their  intention  to  act  accordingly  " 

Previously.  Marshall  had  been  the  only 
member  of  the  court  who  had  publicly  Indi- 
cated he  was  prepared  to  go  along  with  the 
new  restrictions. 

,,,^1.^'i^"*'*  "*'**•  ^°'^«'«"-'  that  he  would 
submit  his  annual  financial  statements  to 
his  colleagues  at  the  high  court,  rather  than 
to  the  agency  that  will  be  receiving  such 
statements  from  lower  court  Judges  the  Ad- 
mlnistrative  Office  of  U.S.  Courts  ' 
Brennan  had  previously  announced  that 


he  was  giving  up  all  outside  activity,  but 
had  said  nothing  about  abiding  by  any  re- 
porting requirements. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  June  24 

1969] 
Assist   Bar.    JtroiciAL    Oonfkrekce— Warren 
To  Help  Dratt  Rules 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
Retired  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  will  as- 
sist the  American   Bar  Association    (ABA) 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  in  moulding  a 
new   set   of   ethical   standards    for   Federal 
jurists,  congressional  sources  said  today 

Within    moments    after    the    swearing-in 
ceremony  for  his  successor,  Warren  T  Bur- 
ger,   yesterday,    Mr.    Warren    expressed    to 
friends  his  continuing  concern  over  the  loss 
of  public  confidence  in  the  Judicial  system— 
an  erosion  attributable  largely  to  the  out- 
side  activities  of  former  Associate   Justice 
Abe  Fortas  and  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
The  Judicial  Conference— under  prodding 
from  Mr.  Warren— adopted  new  standards  of 
conduct  for  all  Federal  Judges  except  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  still  must 
work  out  the  machinery  to  put  the  code  into 
operation  and  Mr.  Warren  is  expected  to  help. 
assist  aba 
Mr.  Warren  also  will  help  the  ABA  In  re- 
vising its  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  this  fall 
The  ABA'S   house  of  delegates,  which  will 
meet  in  August,   is  expected  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  overhaul  the  Judicial  canons 
much  as  a  special  ABA  committee  is  already 
att^e  8*^*  *'*°°'"  ^h^c^*^  apply  to  practicing 

Mr  Warren  also  has  informed  some  con- 
gressional friends  that  he  is  interested  In 
dl8cus«;ng  with  them  proposed  legislation  to 
force  the  entire  Judiciary  to  disclose  outside 
income. 
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(Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  June  27,  1969) 
Hon.  William  O.  Dottglas 

rn»^T^"7  J^*.""*"  ^«°*»"  o'  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  at  stake"  at  thu  point  could  be  com- 
pared to  worrying  about  the  loss  of  virginity 
of  a  stoned  prostitute.  It  has  been  non- 
existent for  a  long  time.  While  most  of  the 
blame  must  fall  on  Warren,  he  could  not 
have  ruined  the  reputation  of  the  court 
alone:  he  had  to  have  help  from  those  of  like 
persuasion  on  the  court.  ConsCTvatives  have 
been  attacking  the  court  for  its  pro-Com- 
munist, pro-criminal  decisions,  which  mleht 
be  called  "sticking  to  the  Issues"  rather  than 
indulging  in  personal  attacks."  Warren  has 
been  subject  to  attack  for  his  actions  as 
Chief  Justice  but  not  because  of  his  personal 
background. 

Recently,   however,   the  personal  conduct 
rL,^°>,  ^"«=*ate  Justices   of  the   Supreme 
court  has  come  under  scrutiny  and  been  ex- 
posed as  being  less  than  "ethical."  The  lib- 
erals  threw  one  of  them  to  the  wolves,  aban- 
doning completely  Abe  Fortas,  the  man  who 
only  a  year  ago  they  were  trying  to  push  up 
to  the  top  post  on  the  Court,  but  they  are 
going  all-out  to  protect  William  O.  Douglas 
whose  personal  conduct  has  been  notorious 
for  many  years  and  who  now  has  been  ex- 
posed as  dealing  in  "questionable"  financial 
^  ll  i^-  ^  possible  reason  for  this  could 
be  that  Fortas  failed  to  "deliver"  for  Wolfson 
while  Douglas  has  not  let  his  buddies  down 
While  Fortas   was  forced   to  resign   from 
the  Supreme  Court  by  disclosure  of  hU  ac- 
cepting a  large  amount  of  money  from  the 
Wolfson    Family    Foundation    for    reasons 
Which  he  could   not  explain  satisfactorily, 
Douglas  s  connection  with  the  Parvin  Foun- 
dation has  been  known  piibUcly  for  nearly 
three  years  and  he  has  been  able  to  "sit  It 
out    and  at  this  writing  plans  to  continue 
to  do  80.  He  has  been  forced  to  resign  as  pres- 
i,«'*A  °'    ^-^^    foundation,    giving    up    his 
$12,000.00  per  year  Income  from  it,  but  he 


has  stated  he  has  no  intention  of  resigning 
from  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  Only  Impeachment 
can  remove  him  in  that  case  and  such  action 
is  long  overdue. 

The  background  and  activities  of  the  Par- 
vin Foundation  have  been  disclosed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  as  president, 
Douglas  must  be  held  accountable  for  them. 
Links  to  gangsters  and  gamblers  are  disclosed 
in  the  source  of  the  foundation's  Income 
which  has  been  dispensed  for  pro-Com- 
munist piirposes.  Douglas  is  not  a  babe  in 
the  woods  when  it  comes  to  financial  ma- 
nipulation since  he  made  it  his  business  to 
become  an  expert  In  it,  presumably  from 
the  side  of  the  law. 

William  O.  Douglas  was  born  in  Maine, 
Minnesota  on  October  16,  1898,  the  son  of 
William  Douglas  and  the  former  Julia  Blck- 
-ford  Piske.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
home  missionary  from  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
who  died  in  1904.  After  his  death  the  family, 
which  consisted  of  William  and  one  brother 
(Arthur  F.)  and  one  sister  (Martha)  and  his 
mother,  settled  in  Yakima,  Washington, 
where  the  mother  had  relatives.  William 
helped  to  contribute  to  the  family  income,  at 
one  time  working  as  an  itinerant  laborer  in 
the  fields.  He  was  able  to  go  to  college,  ob- 
taining his  B.A.  degree  from  Whitman  College 
In  Walla  Walla  in  1920.  After  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  in  Yakima  High  for  two  years, 
Douglas  departed  for  New  York  to  study  law 
at  Columbia  University.  While  a  student 
there,  he  married  a  fellow  high  school  teacher 
at  Yakima  H.S..  Miss  Mildred  Riddle,  on 
August  16,  1923. 

At  law  school  Douglas  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  relation  between 
law  and  business  and,  so,  when  he  graduated 
he  Joined  the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Cravath, 
DeGersdorff,  Swalne  and  Wood  to  "study  the 
facts  of  law  and  life  among  the  natives."  He 
lectured  at  Columbia  Law  School  while  hold- 
ing this  position,  and  in  1927  left  Wall  Street 
to  become  assistant  professor  of  law  at  Co- 
lumbia. He  remained  at  Columbia  only  a 
year  and  then,  through  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,  then  dean  of  law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, became  an  assistant  professor  at 
Yale  University.  He  moved  up  rapidly  at 
Yale,  becoming  associate  professor  within  a 
year,  a  full  professor  by  1931,  and  in  1932 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Sterling  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  Douglas  did  more  than  Just 
teach  others,  however;  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  learn  a  great  deal  himself. 

He  was  an  expert  on  bankruptcy  and  was 
a  special  adviser  in  a  New  York  City  bank- 
ruptcy investigation  and  for  four  years 
carried  on.  in  association  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  bankruptcy  studies 
for  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations. 
He  was  also  secretary  of  a  committee  study- 
ing business  of  the  Federal  courts  and  in  1934 
directed  a  study  of  protective  conunlttees  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  held  hearings, 
examined  records  and  investigated  those 
committees  which  are  formed  when  busi- 
nesses fail.  In  1936  Douglas  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  S.E.C.  and  in  1937  became  its 
chairman.  He  conducted  conferences  and 
studies  which  led  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
Stock  Exchiinge. 

In  March  1939  President  Roosevelt  nomi- 
nated Douglas  for  the  position  of  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  he  was 
confirmed  by^the  Senate  and  took  his  seat 
April  17,  1939,  replacing  Louis  D.  Brandels 
who  was  extremely  happy  with  his  successor, 
and  who  reportedly  stated  to  Douglas,  "I 
wanted  you  here  in  my  place."  The  Demo- 
crats eyed  Douglas  for  high  government  Jobs, 
even  President  and  Vice-President,  but  he 
seemed  content  to  remain  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  contribution  to  the  disrepute  In 
which  the  Court  now  finds  itself  is  by  no 
means  small.  In  100  decisions,  involving  Com- 
munists, his  voting  was  pro-Communist  In 
97  of  the  cases. 
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Douglas  was  an  endorser  for  the  Commu- 
nist-front, The  American  Investm's  Union, 
Inc.,  which  had  been  set  up  to  obtain  proxies 
to  liarase  the  management  of  corporations. 
His  radical  pro- Red  record  is  long.  Being  an 
ardent  "One-Worlder,"  he  became  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  World  Federalists  in 
1960,  in  which  year  he  also  received  the  Mor- 
ris Morgenstern  Award  of  Yeshlva  Univer- 
sity. In  1952  he  was  given  an  honorary  de- 
gree by  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
a  Marxist-oriented  school  in  New  York  City. 
In  1962  Douglas  helped  promote  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  leftist  Wtsnen's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  On 
April  12,  1963  he  sent  greetings  to  the  Com- 
munist-controlled N.Y.  Teachers  Union  on 
the  occasion  of  their  27th  Conference  held  at 
the  Hotel  Americana  In  New  York  City. 

The  now  70- year-old  Douglas  raised  eye- 
brows by  his  penchant  for  an  "off-vrtth-the- 
old-and-on-with-the-new"  approach  to  mar- 
riage, now  being  Involved  in  Marriage  #4. 
His  first  marriage  lasted  thirty  years  and 
produced  two  children,  Mildred  Riddle  (now 
Mrs.  Frank  Welles,  Jr.)  and  WllUam.  After 
his  divorce  in  1953,  Douglas  married  Wife 
#2,  Mrs.  Mercedes  Hester  Davidson,  on  De- 
cember 15.  1954.  They  were  divorced  in  1963 
and  Wife  #3  was  23-year-old  Joan  C.  Martin 
as  of  August  1963.  Freed  again  by  divorce  In 
1966,  Douglas  married  another  23-year-old, 
Cathleen  Curran  Heffernan,  on  July  15,  1966. 
His  alimony  payments  have  been  cited  as  an 
excuse  for  his  extra-curricular  financial 
activities. 

Douglas's  price  runs  high  on  the  lecture 
circuit  but  he  accepted  a  mere  $350  for  an 
article  published  in  convicted  pornographer, 
Ralph  Glnzburg's  magazine,  "Avant  Garde" 
(March  1969  issue) .  This  was  at  a  time  when 
Ginzburg  still  had  a  conviction  appeal  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Douglas's  main  financial  and  Ideological 
indiscretion,  however,  would  seem  to  be  his 
interlocking  connections  with  the  Parvin 
Foundation,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  and  the  Inter- 
American  Center  for  Economic  and  Social 
Studies. 

Although  Douglas's  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Parvin  Foundation  was  an- 
nounced May  23.  1969,  he  had  been  associ- 
ated with  it  for  ten  years,  seven  years  as  a 
paid  employee.  As  of  the  time  he  resigned 
the  other  directors  were  Robert  F.  Goheen, 
president  of  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Harvey  Silbert,  a  Los  An- 
geles lawyer  and  an  old  friend  of  Albert 
Parvin;  and  Sidney  Davis,  a  New  York  law- 
yer. The  new  president  and  a  director  of  the 
foundation  is  FYed  Warner  Neal,  a  professor 
of  international  relations  and  government  at 
the  Claremont  Graduate  School  in  Clare- 
mont,  Calif.  Professor  Neal  is  a  former  con- 
sultant for  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions,  and  a  consultant  in 
Russian  affairs  to  the  State  Department. 
Douglas  is  also  a  vice  president  and  con- 
sultant for  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions  which  the  Parvin  Foun- 
dation has  helped  to  finance. 

The  operations  of  the  Parvin  Foundation 
were  explained  by  Douglas  in  a  letter  dated 
October  31,  1966  to  Chief  Justice  Warren. 
This  was  at  the  time  his  connection  with 
the  foundation  had  first  been  questioned 
and  exposed.  The  letter  stated  in  part: 

"The  formation  of  the  Foundation  goes 
back  to  the  Walter  E.  Edge  Lectures  which 
I  delivered  at  Princeton  in  1960.  They  were 
published  by  the  Princeton  University  Press 
in  a  book  entitled  'America  Challenged.'  Al- 
bert Parvin  of  Los  Angeles  read  the  book, 
and  it  apparently  put  together  in  his  mind 
some  ideas  he  had  had  for  combatting  the 
forces  of  communism  at  a  world  level.  He 
decided  to  form  a  Foundation  directed  to 
that  end 
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"The  first  project  we  undertook  was  at 
Princeton,  where  originally  ten  Parvin  Fel- 
lowships were  established.  Men  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  35  were  brought  in  from 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia  for  a  year's 

study  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School 

Many  of  them  have  already  moved  into  Im- 
portant positions  in  their  native  countries, 
and  we  are  confident  that  over  the  years  we 
will  produce  many  Prime  Ministers,  many 
Secretaries  of  State,  many  Journalists,  many 
professors,  all  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
cause. 

"The  project  at  Princeton  was  so  success- 
ful that  we  decided  to  launch  a  similar  one 
at  UCLA.  There  we  decided  to  take  only  men 
and  women  between  25  and  35  from  Latin 
America.  Those  who  speak  English  in  Latin 
America  usually  come  from  the  'upper- 
crust.'  We  were  anxious  to  reach  lower  down 
into  the  strata  where  the  communists  seem 
to  operate  most  effectively.  So  we  decided 
to  take  only  those  who  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. We  bring  them  to  UCLA  and  give  them 
an  intensive  E!nglish  language  course  first, 
followed  by  a  year  of  study  In  the  operations 
and  institutions  of  the  free  society.  .  .  . 

"The  Parvin  Foundation  developed,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  of  which  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  was  the  head,  some  80  TV  films  for 
use  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  .  .  . 

"We  of  the  Parvin  Foundation  have  been 
very  proud  of  these  educational  ventures.  As 
I  said  before,  they  have  already  produced 
some  rich  dividends.  And  If  they  are  con- 
tinued into  the  future,  as  I  hope  they  will 
be,  they  will  drastically  infiuence  the  shape 
of  things  to  come  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations 

"Our  foreign  aid  has  often  done  good.  But 
if  the  tides  of  communism  are  to  be  turned 
back,  these  underdeveloped  nations  need 
primarily  dedicated  leaders  on  the  demo- 
cratic front;  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  the 
Foundation  has  directed  Itself." 

How  sincerely  the  Parvin  Foundation  and 
its  head,  Douglas,  were  trying  to  "turn  back 
the  tides  of  communism"  is  well  demon- 
strated by  its  activities  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  June  9.  1969: 

"Today  I  would  like  to  point  out  how  cer- 
tain of  his  (Douglas's)  activities  in  the  past 
in  connection  with  the  Parvin  Foundation 
have  led  to  international  repercussions.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
so-called  Inter-American  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Studies,  an  organization 
financed  by  the  Parvin  Foundation  and  the 
Kaplan  Foundation,  and  ultimately,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency 

"The  organization  to  which  I  refer  went 
out  of  existence  2  or  3  years  ago,  but  not 
before  its  activities  at  least  indirectly  had 
helped  to  foment  the  revolutionary  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1963.  and 
which  necessitated  the  intervention  of  the 
U.S.  Marines  to  save  that  country  from  Com- 
munist takeover. 

"Justice  Douglas  became  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Inter-American  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Studies  because  of  his  of- 
fice as  president  of  the  Parvin  Foundation. 
The  history  of  this  Inter-American  Center  is 
most  ciirious.  It  began  under  the  name  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Labor  Research, 
whose  chairman  was  the  notorious  Socialist. 
Norman  Thomas. 

"This  institute  originally  began  in  Costa 
Rica  as  a  training  school  for  leftwing  radi- 
cals under  the  tutelage  of  such  leftist  Latin 
politicians  as  Juan  Bosch  and  Jose  Figueres. 

"The  Institute  was  organized  by  one  Sacba 
Volman,  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen  from  Ru- 
mania, with  a  long  history  of  radical  organiz- 
ing activities.  Shortly  after  1960,  the  CIA  be- 
gan to  channel  nearly  $1  million  Into  this  In- 
stitute. .  .  . 

"Shortly  after  this  period,  the  Institute 
moved    to   the    Dominican    Republic,   when 
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Juan  Boflch  came  Into  poww,  and  Changed 
Its  name  to  the  Inter-American  Center  of 
Boonomle  and  Social  Studies.  ...  the  Inter- 
American  Center  then  Joined  with  the  Par- 
vln  Foundation  and  the  National  AasocU- 
tlon  of  Broadcasters  In  a  program  to  light  Il- 
literacy In  the  Dominican  Republic." 

Juan  Boech  not  only  did  not  "turn  back 
the  tides  of  communism."  he  opened  the 
doors  for  the  return  of  Communists.  After 
seven  months  of  Bosch's  placing  of  notorious 
Communists  In  Important  posts  In  his  gov- 
ernment, the  Dominican  Army,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Wessln  y  Wessln,  staged  a  bloodless  re- 
volt on  Sept.  25,  1983  and  expelled  Boech 
from  the  co\intry.  Sacha  Volman  had  to  hide 
out  for  several  days  before  he  was  able  to 
escape  from  the  country.  Gen.  Wessln  y  Wes- 
sln testified  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  concerning  the  Inter- 
American  Center  for  Economic  and  Social 
Studies  (CIDES)  : 

"Mr.  Sonawnw.  Now,  you  spoke  of  40  Com- 
munist Indoctrination  centers  operating  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  under  Juan  Boech. 
Did  these  centers  operate  openly  as  a  Com- 
munist operation? 
"General  WEssn*.  Ooenly. 
"Mr.  SouawiNK.  Did  they  display  Commu- 
nist banners  or  slgna? 

-  "Geoaral  Wassnt.  One  of  these  schools 
located  xc  Caracas  Street  No.  64  displayed  the 
Soviet  flag.  ...  It  was  the  red  flag  with  the 
hammer  and  sickle. 

"Mr.  SouBwiNK.  Now,  do  you  know  where 
these  centers  were  operated?  You  name  the 
location  of  one.  Can  you  tell  laa  where  others 
were? 

"General  Wessd*.  In  the  school  Padre  Vll- 
llnl  Calle-Mercedes.  This  building,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  It  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  turned  over  to  the  Communist 
Dato  Pagan  Perdomo  to  Install  a  school  of 
political  science. 

"There  was  another  one,  which  went  un- 
der the  initials  of  CIDES  located  In  the  farm, 
or  Plnca  Jaina  Moza.  In  this  school,  the 
teachers  were,  among  the  others,  Juan 
Boech.  Angel  Mlolan,  and  Sacha  Volman." 

An    article    placed    in    the    Congressional 
Record  by  Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook  Indicates 
that    the    Internal    Revenue    Service    also 
doubts   the   stated   purpose   of  the   Parvin 
Foundation  and  believes  "that  in  fact  the 
Albert  Parvin  Foundation  might  possibly  be 
a  screen  for  vast  money-manipulation  and 
Influence-peddling  in  the  high  places."  The 
article  states  further: 

"Skolnlck  m  his  suit  described  Albert 
Parvin  as  an  unsavory'  character,  who  had 
what  Skolnlck  described  as  a  'criminal  rec- 
ord' in  Chicago.  He  documented  four  cases 
Involving  Parvin  and  members  of  the  Parvin 
family  ranging  from  192S  through  1959  in 
which  Albert,  Jack  and  Bernard  Parvin  were 
charged  with  being  receivers  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. .  They  were  never  convicted. 
"He  listed  -among  the  hoodlums  connected 
with  the  (Parvin)  foundation:' 

"(1)  Marcus  Llpsky.  a  'gangster  and  spe- 
cialist in  multiple  murders.  He  master- 
minded the  Capone  mob's  post-war  invasion 
of  the  $18  milUon  doUar-a-year  Dallas  Texas 
rackets.'  ' 

"(2)  Edward  Levlnson,  'who  haa  a  con- 
tract with  Parvin  Dohrmann  Company  in- 
terlocked company  connected  with  Parvin 
FoundaUon.  and  who  is  connected  with  (3) 
John  (Jack)  Pullman,  crime  syndicate 
"banker." '  j 

"And,   (4)   Harry  A.  Goldmann  .    !  " 
Levlnson,    according   to   an   arUcle  placed 
in   the  (^ngresslonal  Record  by  Rep.  Dur- 

i^^Ji^'  it"**  ''*y  «8"'''  ^^°  ^  been 
.«!?**  '°  '^*  Parvln-Dohrmann  Corp. 
acuvltles.  as  weU  as  the  notorious  Bobby 
Baker  case.  In  1966.  when  Parvln-Dohrmann 
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acquired  the  Fremont  Hotel  and  Casino  In 
lias  Vegas.  Levlnson  was  given  a  flve-year 
contract  to  manage  it  at  a  salary  of  $100,000 
P«r  year.  The  article  by  Clark  MoUenhoff 

"Senator  Curtis  has  called  attention  to  as 
early  as  19«7  magazine  reports  that  Identified 
Levlnson.  Benjamin  Slgelbaum.  and  Edward 
Torres,  all  Las  Vegas  gambling  flgurea.  have 
oeen  serving  as  fronts'  for  the  Coea  Nostra 
mobsters  in  Las  Vegas  and  have  been  deliv- 
ering miUlons  of  dollars  to  Meyer  Lansky 
the  man  who  handle^  Coea  Nostra  flnanclai 
matters  In  Miami. 

"Reports  made  to  Congress  In  the  last 
week  allege  that  Albert  Parvin.  the  69-yeara. 
oM  originator  of  the  Parvin  Foundation,  has 
been  a  long-time  assoctate  of  such  syndicate 
gambling  figures  as  Frank  Coetello.  Meyer 
L«^y.    and    the    late    Benjamin    (Bugsy) 

In  Its  article  on  the  Mob  (Coea  Nostra  or 
Mafia),  Life  magazine  states: 

"The  true  bonanza  the  Mob  has  struck  In 
legitimate  business  U  'skimming'— diverting 
a  porUon  of  cash  receipts  off  the  top  to  avoid 
taxes.  .  .  .  The  biggest  skim  yet  discovered 
took  place  in  the  legalized  gambling  casl- 
nos   of   Las   Vegas   from    1960   to   1865 
Some  $12  million  a  year  waa  skimmed  for 
gangsters  In  Just  sU  Las  Vegas  casinos:  the 
ft-emont.    the    Sands,    the    Flamingo,    the 
Horseshoe,  the  Desert  Inn  and  the  Stardust." 
The  "'skim"  Is  carried  In  cash  by  couriers 
to  Oie  man  who  handles  the  finances  of  the 
Mafla.  Meyer  Lansky.  in  Miami,  who  diverts 
It  for  political  and  other  pay-offs  and  "bo- 
nuses" as  well  as  to  numbered  accounts  In 
Swiss  banks.  According  to  the  Life  article 
Communism  as  well  as  crime  la  Involved: 
^'(Sylvaln)   Ferdmann  took  over  both  the 
transcontinental      and      transatlantic      bag 
routes  for  most  of  the  next  two  years    His 
contacts   in   this   country   were   bizarre  in- 
cluding functionaries  and  members  of  the 
Communist  party  in  New  York  and  a  man 
who   had    big   financial   dealings   with    the 
Czech  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  The 
conclusion    drawn    by    investigators— from 
Perdmann's  contacts,  from  the  fact  that  the 
International   Credit   Bank  has  strong   ties 
with  Communist  countries  and  from  the  fact 
that  his  bag  was  stuffed  with  money  both 
going  and  coming— was  that  there  was  a  fiow 
of  Communist  money  coming  back  through 
the  skimming  conduit." 

Ed  Levlnson  was  a  director  of  one  of  the 

banks    through    which    the    Mob's    money 

moved  to  Switzerland  as  well  as  operator  of 

one  of  Its  chief  "skimming"  operations,  the 

Fremont,  now  owned  by  Parvln-Dohrmann 

but  still  operated  by  Levlnson.  Meyer  Lansky' 

the  Mob's   "financial   genius."   was   bom   In 

Poland  In  1902  and  came  to  New  York  with 

hU  parents  from  Poland  in  1911.  His  family 

had  formerly  lived  in  Czarlst  Russia  and  were 

reported  to  have  been  Bolsheviks  who  fled 

from  Russia  tD  avoid  prosecution.  Lansky"8 

real  name  is  Maler  Suchowljansky.  The  post 

he  holds  with  the  Mafia  was  formerly  held 

by  Arnold  R.tluteln  who  was  murdered  In 

192o. 

ThU  is  quite,  a  sordid  backdrop  for  the 
Parvin  Foundation  of  whose  activities  As- 
sociate Justice  Douglas  seems  to  be  so  proud 
Douglas  Is  filrtlng  with  impeachment  now 
and  has  done  so  In  the  past.  One  of  his  most 
notorious  acts  was  the  granting  of  a  stay 
of  execution  for  convicted  atom  spies  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  Douglas  did  thU  on 
hte  own  after  the  court  had  adjourned  and 
a  special  session  of  the  court  had  to  be 
called  to  overturn  the  stay.  As  head  of  the 
Parvin  Foundation  Douglas  employed  a 
Soviet  economist.  N.  N.  Inozemtsev,  as  his 
consulUnt.  The  Supreme  Court  would  take 

M  ^"*.*'®P  toward  rehabilitation  If  it  could 
rid  Itself  of  Douglas. 
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POSTAL  DIVORCE 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KANBAB 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  editorial  writers  in  the  mid- 
west Is  Clyde  M.  Reed  of  Parsons.  Kans- 
as. Of  course  there  are  times  when  we 
do  not  see  eye-to-eye  on  all  subjects- 
partlcularly  when  Mr.  Reed  takes  the 
Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District  to 
task. 

Several  recent  editorials  by  Mr.  Reed 
in  the  Parsons  Sun  have  shown  great 
indght  Into  some  of  the  important  issues 
ajnd  occurrences  of  our  times.  I  fed  that 
these  editorials  olTer  valuable,  construc- 
tive criticisms  and  I  would  like  to  share 
tnem  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ttierefore  Insert  these  editorials  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Parsons  Sun  (Kans.) , 
June  9, 1969] 
Postal  Divobck 
A  former  Chicago  poBtmaster  has  advanced 
a  suggestion  on  the  nation's  postal  dilemma 
that  appears  to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
The  real  problem  In  postal  delays  and  defi- 
clte   said  Harry  H.  Semrow.  is  what  he  po- 
I     5^*.-^,™*"  "l'>1"strtal  mall."  others  view 
It  with  less  reverence  and  call  it  Junk  mall 
""The  letter  carrier  has  become  a  walklne 
general  store,"  Semrow  asserted,  "dellverlne 
soap,  cereal,  tooth  paste,  razor  blades  and 
other  things." 

On  the  way  to  the  carrier,  the  mall  has  be- 
come burdened  by  Industry's  "heavy  out- 
pouring of  parcels,  advertising  gimmicks 
magazines,  catalogs  and  so  forth."  As  a  re- 
sult, the  postal  system  has  been  "crushed" 
and  the  letter  carrier's  back  "virtually  bro- 

Accordlngly.  Semrow  would  limit  the  pos- 
tal system  to  the  delivery  of  first  class  ^r 
special  delivery  and  registered  mall,  news- 
papers, and  Western  Union  telegrams. 

A  private  shipping  corporation,  organized 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  President  Nixon 
for  the  entire  system,  would  handle  the  bulk 
deliveries  on  a  separate  and  Independent 
baalB.  "Hme  Is  not  a  critical  element,  since 
a  great  deal  of  the  Junk  mall  winds  up  In 
the  wastebasket  anyway. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  idea  yet  The 
poetofllce— and  the  nation— should  be  saved 
from  the  Junk  mall  boys.  Divorcement  would 
not  automatically  end  all  poetofflce  prob- 
lems, but  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
work  them  out  free  of  crlsU  created  largelv 
by  the  flood  of  useless  mall  turned  loose 
on  homes  and  businesses  alike. 
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[From  the  Parsons    (Kans.)    Sun.  Jan    17 
1969) 
Last  HnaaAH 
It's  almost  as  if  the  Warren  court  wanted 
one  last  hurrah  before  the  chief  Justice  goes 
into  retirement  to  prove  Its  critics  correct 
So  It  deliberately.  It  seems,  picked  out  a 
highly  controversial  issue  which   gets  Into 
the   separation  of  powers,   fundamental  In 
American  government,  over  a  relatively  minor 
case. 

For  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Monday  decided  that  the  House  had  no  power 
to  deny  Adam  Clayton  Powell  his  seat  in 
March.  1967.  It  ruled  on  a  point  which  no 
longer  was  In  contention.  The  Harlem  con- 
gressman was  re-elected  last  year  and  is  back 
m  Congress,  duly  seated,  now. 


Only  one  member  of  the  court.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  had  the  good  aenae  to  dteent 
from  the  majority  {^Inlon  and  point  out 
that  the  court  ahould  refrain  "from  deciding 
the  novel.  dUBcult  and  delicate  constitu- 
tional questions  which  the  case  presented 
at  its  inception." 

While  the  court  beaded  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  has  been  lambasted  for  going 
far  afield  on  social  Issues,  history  may  record 
It  was  doing  only  what  sluggish  legislative 
bodies   had   not  done. 

In  other  words,  the  retrospective  view  of 
school  desegregation,  equal  rights  In  public 
transportation  and  other  far-reaching  issues 
decided  by  the  Warren  court  Is  one  tempered 
by  time. 

Even  Its  excursion  Into  state  legislative 
reapportionment  can  be  defended  upon  the 
grounds  that  the  leg^latures  themselves  long 
had  Ignored  their  own  state  constitutions  by 
falling  to  keep  abreast  of  crucial  population 
movements. 

And  the  court's  more  recent  preoccupation 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  has  Its  merits, 
although  It  has  tended  to  go  too  far  in  Ignor- 
ing the  rights  of  society  at  large  in  compari- 
son to  those  of  the  criminal  as  an  Individual. 

But  why,  one  must  rise  to  ask,  should  the 
court  go  out  of  Its  way  to  raise  thorny  Issues, 
stir  the  animals  in  Congress  and  generally 
arouse  sleeping  dogs  In  a  case  which,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  already  had  been 
settled? 

Judicial  mischief,  even  in  the  cloistered 
chambers  of  the  highest  court,  must  have 
been  at  work.  Earl  Warren,  controversial  man 
that  be  has  been,  certainly  could  have  chosen 
a  more  fitting  farewell  for  himself. 

NoTHiNO  Changed 

President  Nlzon  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  what  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has  been 
going  through  in  South  America,  because  the 
chief  executive  had  the  same  experiences 
when  he  visited  the  area  as  vice  president 
during  the  Elsenhower  years. 

Nothing  has  changed,  and  It  Is  futile  to 
blame  the  trouble  on  the  Communists. 
Castro  or  related  Infiuences.  They  are  only 
taking  advantage  of  conditions  made  to  order 
for  them. 

What  Is  wrong  In  South  America  Is  what 
was  wrong  a  decade  and  more  ago.  Corrupt, 
oppressive  governments  still  are  In  power,  for 
the  most  part  military  Juntas  which  have 
little  concern  for  the  masses.  The  continent's 
lilgh  birth  rate  is  outdistancing  the  ability 
of  Its  primitive  economy  to  feed,  clothe  and 
house  the  onc<»ning  millions.  Exploitation 
and  Inflation  are  rife. 

North  American  attempts  to  help  have 
been  misdirected,  with  aid  falling  into  the 
wrong  hands.  Washington's  efforts  are  largely 
beamed  to  preventing  revolution  In  nations 
where  revolution  Is  essential  if  the  lot  of  the 
people  In  general  la  to  be  Improved. 

It  is  no  surprise  therefore  that  Rockefeller, 
more  of  a  symbol  of  Yankee  imperialism  than 
Mr.  Nixon  was  as  vice  president  because  of  his 
family's  long  connection  with  Standard  Oil, 
has  been  greeted  with  far  more  Jeers  than 
cheers  and  radical  elements  have  capitalized 
on  widespread  misery  to  spearhead  violent 
protests. 

The  same  may  be  true  for  still  other  visi- 
tors from  the  North  as  long  as  the  basic  fac- 
tors remain  as  they  are,  and  there  Is  nothing 
in  sight  to  indicate  Washington  has  the  an- 
swers any  more  than  it  has  had  them  for 
two  decades  or  more. 

POOB  PbOPHXT 

The  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, says  he  doesn't  think  anoUier  Increase 
in  the  prime  Interest  rate  Is  in  the  works. 

New  York  banks  hiked  the  rate  to  a  rec- 
ord 8.5  per  cent  last  week.  Increasing  the 
price  of  money  to  nearly  all  borrowers. 

But  the  secretary  doesn't  qualify  as  an  ex- 
pert on  the  subjects,  although  he  should  be. 
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The  prime  rate  went  to  7.5  per  cent  In 
March,  and  Kennedy  said  then  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  more  increaaes. 

If  he  cared  to  do  so,  of  cotirse,  Kennedy 
could  do  something  about  interest  rates  be- 
cause a  secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  with- 
out clout  should  he  choose  to  use  it. 

Merely  to  forecast  the  trend  of  Interest 
rates,  and  be  wrong  at  that.  Is  hardly  enough 
for  an  official  In  his  shoes,  but  the  nation 
apparently  is  stuck  with  that  -narrow  con- 
cept from  a  man  who  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  least  glittering  cabinet 
choices. 


WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Carl  L.  Klein,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Water  Quality 
and  Research,  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  17, 
1969.  The  article  was  syndicated  in  news- 
papers across  the  country.  It  was  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  26, 1969,  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
14th  District  of  California. 

TTie  article  suffers  from  a  serious  de- 
ficiency in  that  it  clearly  implies  Mr. 
Klein  does  not  intend  to  use  all  legal 
remedies  at  his  disposal  to  abate  water 
pollution.  This  is  not  the  case;  in  fact, 
Mr.  Klein's  position  is  far  different,  as 
he  expressed  clearly  to  that  newspaper 
in  a  letter  of  May  21, 1969. 

The  text  of  his  letter  follows: 

Mat  21, 1969. 

Deab  Mb.  Oakes  :  I  noted  with  Interest  your 
article  In  the  May  18  issue  and  an  editorial 
of  May  21.  1969.  In  regard  to  my  efforts  to 
augment  the  conference  program  by  using 
personal  contact  In  attempting  to  settle  pol- 
lution problems  and  get  results. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  have  not  abandoned 
the  formal  enforcement  conference.  You 
should  have  received  notice  on  the  Hudson 
River  Enforcement  Conference  on  June  18 
and  19.  In  New  York  City  by  the  time  this 
letter  reaches  you.  You  will  undoubtedly 
shortly  hear  of  the  reconvening  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  and  Lake  Erie  Conferences.  The 
future  udoubtedly  holds  a  number  of  such 
other  conferences. 

But.  In  order  to  expedite  and  get  results 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  am  p>er8onally  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  the  enforcement  division  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration In  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, David  Domlnick,  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Enforcement,  Mr.  Murray 
Stein.  The  results  have  been  apparent  Im- 
mediately: A  statement  of  antl-poUutlon 
policy  from  United  States  Steel  Company 
several  weeks  ago  culminated  long  negotia- 
tions and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  help  In  the 
fight  for  industrial  waste  pollution  abate- 
ment; the  State  of  Missouri  has  agreed  to 
hold  Its  own  conferences  to  update  the  1982 
date  accepted  by  my  predecessor  for  second- 
ary treatment  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers  and  has  scheduled  the  first 
hearing  for  June  13;  dlacusalons  on  the  Mem- 
phis situation  with  local  authorities  re- 
sulted in  plans  for  early  construction  of  a 
primary  sewage  treatment  plant;  informal 
talks  with  St.  Charles,  Missouri  have  led  to 
Implementation  for  both  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  plants  where  the  issue 
was  stalled  before. 

I  realize  that  not  all  situations  can  be  re- 
solved by  this  type  of  negotiation.  I  abaU, 
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however,  use  negotiation  tactlca  aa  an  aug- 
mentation feature  of  our  drive  tot  water 
pollution  abatement.  However,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  facts  warrant  It.  enfcHvement 
proceedings  will  be  bad  as  provided  by  stat- 
ute. I  wish  to  ctate  to  you  that  all  present 
enforcement  conferences  will  be  continued 
until  they  result  In  successful  conclusions. 
I  would  api^eclate  the  help  of  this  great 
newspaper  and  all  other  news  media  in 
achieving  the  final  results  for  the  success- 
fill  water  pollution  abatement  campaign. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cabl  L.  Kixin, 
Asaistant  Secretary,   Water  Quality  and 

Retearch. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS,  1969.  23D 
DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  for  the  Record  the 
results  of  the  opini(»i  survey  I  recently 
conducted  among  my  constituents  by 
mcUl  questionnaire.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  more  than  90,000  families  with 
registered  voting  members  in  the  23d 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  represent. 
I  invite  readers  of  the  Record  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  and  impressions 
frcMn  these  results.  I  do  want,  however,  to 
observe  that  this  profile  of  public  views 
has  been  highly  informative  and  useful 
to  me,  and  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
time  and  thought  invested  by  the  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  who  completed 
and  returned  questionnaires. 

Results  of  the  questionnaire  follow : 

QXTESnONNAIBB   RXSTTLTS,    1969.    23D    DiSTBICT, 

New  Yoex 
[Answers  In  percent) 
Vietnam :  Do  you  believe  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict can  and  should  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  by — 

Military  victory 22.6 

Negotiated   settlement 58.5 

Unilateral   American  withdrawal 27.4 

(Results  total  more  than  100  percent  be- 
cause some  respondents  checked  more  than 
one  alternative.) 

2.  Unsolicited  credit  cards:  Many  banks 
and  companies  send  out  credit  cards  to  peo- 
ple who  have  not  asked  for  them.  Do  you 
feel  this  practice  should  be  stopped? 

Yes 83.3 

No 7.9 

Undecided  or  no  response 8.8 

3.  Racial  equality:  Do  you  feel  government 
efforts  to  assure  full  racial  equality  should 
be— 

Increased    45.9 

Decreased    13.7 

Kept  about  the  same 33. 1 

No  response 7.4 

4.  Consumer  protection:  Do  you  feel  gov- 
ernment efforts  to  provide  protection  for 
consumers  should  be — 

Increased    87.6 

Decreased   .8 

Kept  about  the  same 8.9 

No  response 2.7 

5.  National  prtortttea:  If  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  ended,  what  should  be  given  greatest 
added  priority? 
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programs. 


Crime 

An  tl  poverty 

Tax  cuts 

Education    llllll'Z'll  ii  6 

Pollution  control Zl~"""^  114 


29.9 
20.3 
IS.  6 


Defense 


3.3 


Urban  mass  transportation „  7 

Space    exploration llll---"         7 

Mnse IIIj"  8  7 


No 


response. 

fl.  ABM  missile  system:  How  much.  If  any, 
of  our  national  resources  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  see  devoted  to  an  antl-balllstlc-mls- 
sUe  system? 

No  ABM  system- ^ 41  q 

Thin  ABM  system— #5  to  $10  bllllonr'  20  "0 
Thick     ABM     system — $50     billion 


more 


or 


XI.  1 


Undecided  or  no  response IIII"!  23!  0 

7.  Anti-poverty:  Everyone  seems  to  agree 
that  our  welfare  programs  are  not  worldng 
properly,  and  need  reform.  What  do  you  feel 
should  be  done  to  Improve  the  welfare 
situation?  j 

More  Job  training  programs | 69  7 

Provide  birth  control  help  to  welfare 

recipients  who  want  it 64.4 

Provide  more  free  food  and  food  stamps 

for  the  hungry gj  g 

Institute  a  negative  income  tax  system!  43  0 
Decrea^a -welfare  benefits  under  current 

^rogi^ma 22  2 

Provide  child  allowances  for  all  fam- 

lUeS        J3      g 

Increase  welfare  benefits  under  current 
programs 70 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

one  perron  can  live  alone,  because  everyone 
in  the  country,  in  the  world,  depends  on 
everyone  else. 

My  country  U  beautiful.  Honertly,  I  oould 
not  say  it  Is  the  most  beautiful  country 
because  I've  nev«  been  to  a  different  one! 

Have  you  ever  been  on  a  farm  at  sunset. 

seeing  cows  grazing  in  the  field,  and  purple 

mountains   in   the  distance?  That  sight  is 

pretttler  than  any  picture. 

^Do  you  kndw  who  made  America  like  this? 

People  who  wanted  to  see  America  progress. 

All  credit  should  go  to  the  people  of  the  past 

I  m  proud  of  this  country  because  it  is  mine 

and  I  appreciate  the  freedom  it  gives  me 
I  hereby  pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  the 

thoughts  expressed  in  this  essay  are  my  own 

and  written  by  myself. 
I  am  11  years  old  and  in  the  5th  grade  In 

Evans  Park  School. 


June  26,  1969 


state  Water  Resources  Control  Board's  rec 
ommendatlon  of  a  flat  ban  on  DDT. 

••There  Is  no  regulatory  control  of  the  in- 
duirtrlal  sourcee  of  pesticides  to  dlscouraee 
either  accldentol  spillage  or  wastage  to 
sewers  due  to  routine  operating  practices" 
the  state  water  agency  pointed  out  "The 
number  of  pesticide  processing  faclUtles  is 
not  large,  and  Inspection  work  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  state's  regional  water  quality 
control  boards,"  the  report  suggested 

But  over  the  long  haul,  the  water  board 
observed,  what  U  needed  is  not  poUclnK  of 
such  industrial  activities,  but  "a  program 
to  appraise  alternative  materials  to  be  used 
in  place  of  DDT  and  to  Insure  that  their  use 
would  not  have  adverse 
effects." 


environmental 


SAN 


FRANCISCO    BAY 
THREAT 


POLLUTION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr 


So  massive  has  the  Impact  of  even  a  simple 
breakdown  in  sewage  disposal  become  in  the 
Bay  Area,  that  such  episodes,  as  well  as  the 
steady  contamination  of  water  resources  with 
deadly  poisons,  have  become  a  first-rank 
problem.  'Hme  was  when  there  were  fewer 
people  to  create  the  problems  and  fewer  peo- 
ple to  be  affected  by  them,  so  the  old-fash- 
ioned methods  of  improvising,  or  waiting 
until  the  problem  arose  and  became  serious 
would  still  get  us  through  a  critical  period' 
This  Is  no  longer  true.  Today  we  must 
come  up  with  advance  Information  that  win 
tell  the  pubUc  exacUy  what  the  consequences 
of  each  of  its  actions  will  be  long 
that  action  creates  a  problem.  This 


before 
means 


i?f:!!r.'.«>^ -«ni  pS^or  ^  lft^.^-.^--^f=r.nr  ss 


(Results  total  more  than  100  percent  be- 
cause respondents  were  Invited  to  check 
more  than  one  alternative.) 

8.  USS  Pueblo:  Considering  the  facts  re- 
vealed In  recent  Investigations  of  the  cap- 
ture Of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  North  Korea  do 
you  feel  Captain  Bucher  and  his  crew  should 
or  should  not  be  blamed  for  violating  the 
military  code  of  conduct? 

Should  be  blamed 6  9 

Should  not  be  blamed l.l""'.l  84.3 

Undecided  or  no  response . g.  8 


n«w  ♦!.     -          whenever  man- 
kind takes  a  major  step  to  do  anything. 
Is  the  price   we  " 


It 


„ ,  ^.  pay  for  our  massive 

population  explosion,  and  unless  we  learn  to 
control  and  clean  up  our  own  environment 
nsan's  normal  living  activities  and  not  the 
bomb"  may  become  the  greatest  threat  of  all 
to  himMn  survival. 

The  question  today  is  actually  that  of  how 
much  has  to  happen  before  the  American 
people  realize  what  massive  threats  air  and 
water  pollution  alone  already  have  become 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND 
WHY  I  LOVE  IT 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing essay  by  Miss  Beth  Robinson,  a 
fifth  grade  student  at  the  Evans  Park 
School  in  Pearl  River.  N.Y.  Miss  Robin- 
son is  11  years  of  age.  and  her  essay  is 
entitled,  "America  the  Beautiful  and 
Why  I  Love  It."  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  flame  of  patriotism  has  not  been 
completely  extinguished  and  that  it  still 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  young 
people.  Miss  Robinson  eloquently  ex- 
pi-esses  her  love  of  country. 

The  essay  follows: 
Amebica  thx  BEAtmrut,  and  Wht  I  Lovk  It 
(By  Miss  Beth  Robinson) 
I   love   America    because   of   the   people 
People   who   help   you   whenever   you   need 
help.  Did  you  ever  think  that  people  depend 
on  each  other?  In  America,  we  wouldn't  have 
electricity,  unless  men  built  power  plants  to- 
gether. We  wouldn't  have  meat,  unless  there 
were    cowboys    that    worked    together     We 
wouldn't    even   have   schools.    unJeas   there 
were  teachers  wUllng  to  give  their  time  No 


Francisco  Bay  pollution  were  under- 
scored recently  by  two  events  which 
pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  the  bay's 
pollution.  One  of  these  events  was  the 
breakdown  of  the  San  Francisco  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  the  second  was  a 
report  from  the  State  water  resources 
control  board  that  DDT  has  appeared 
in  all  municipal  waste  water  plant  efflu- 
ent tested. 

The  problems  were  well  described  in 
?^.,„^.'°^^^^  "^  ^«  Thursday,  June  19 
1969.  Argus  of  Hayward.  Calif.  I  include 
that  editorial  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  Congressmen,  as  follows: 

The  Bat  Pollution  Thheat 

Two  specific  demonstrations  of  what  seri- 
ous damage  water  pollution  means  In  this 
Bay  Area  have  appeared  in  Just  these  past 
few  days.  One  demonstraUon  was  the  sec- 
ond breakdown  in  San  Francisco's  sewage 
treatment  system,  which  allowed  raw  sewage 
again  to  flood  Into  the  Bay 

Since  an  earlier  break  In  the  sewage  dls- 
po^i  line  led  to  contamination  of  beaches 

2S1  mmtr^**"",,^"^  °^  ^^  ^^y-  '°°'-e  than 
200  million  gallons  of  untreated  human  In- 
dustrial and  hospital  wastes  have  spewed  Into 
islals  Creek  slough,  according  to  the  San 
Francisco  Regional  Water  QuaUty  Control 
Board.  Meanwhile,  the  contamination  of  San 
Francisco  Bay-Delta  by  "non-degradable  pes- 

Tabaied. '""^^  ^  °°'^'  ^"  «"^^'°-«^ 
Only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  first  San 
Francisco  sewage  disposal  breakdown,  the 
State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  Issued 
a  statement  in  Sacramento  pointing  out  that 
apiculture  is  not  the  only  source  of  pesti- 
cides contaminating  the  state's  water  re- 
sources. A  study  by  the  state  agency  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  waste  discharges  In 
the  12-county  Bay-Delta  area  showed  these 
non-agricultural   discharges   "contribute   an 

amount  equal  to  roughly  one-half  the  agri- 
cultural  pesticide   input   to   Central    Vallev 

rivers."  ^  ^  v.^»»»i/». 

As  a  matter  of  chilling  fact,  the  state  study     S*^*^^  ^ost  effectively  byThrFYancis 

showed  that  "pesticides  appeared  in  all  mu-      "'"'  «'-*—'■  — "  '— -  ' 

nlcipal  waste  water  plant  effluent  sampled 

and  the  heaviest  concentrations  appeared  in 

^t  7J^"^  serving  Industries  producing  or 

distributing  pesticides."  This  fact  led  to  the 


SACRED  HEART  REHABILITATION 
HOSPITAL,  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  recently  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  marking  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Sacred  Heart  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  In  my  home  district  of  Milwau- 
kee. 

In  a  time  when  we  too  often  take  for 
granted  the  dedicated  pubUc  service  of 
hospitals  throughout  our  Nation  it  was 
especially  appropriate  to  be  reminded  of 
their  importance  in  our  lives. 

In  the  words  of  the  hospital  chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Ray  Wawiorka : 

Hospitals  were  once  looked  upon  as  places 
for  patients  whose  chances  of  recovery  had 
all  but  slipped  away.  Now.  people  go  to  hos- 
pitals to  live.  They  have  become  centers  of 
hope  where  professional  skills,  medicines 
diagnostic  aids  and  equipment  are  concen- 
trated to  Increase  and  hasten  chances  of 
recovery. 

The  truth  of  those  words  is  demon- 


can  Sisters  who  founded  this  outstanding 
hospital  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
and  who  have  staffed  it  since.  They  and 
tile  entire  lay  staff  deserve  the  praise  and 
thanks  of  Milwaukee's  citizens.  Worthy 
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of  special  recognition,  however,  is  Sister 
Marie  Albert,  O.S.P..  major  superior,  and 
Sister  Prances  Ackeret,  O.S.P..  adminis- 
trator. 

It  is.  in  fact,  the  tested  performance  of 
hospitals  such  as  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
ever-growing  demands  made  on  them  in 
our  urban  population  centers  which  re- 
afOrms  me  in  my  position  regarding  the 
need  for  a  recording  of  funds  distrib- 
uted under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

All  of  these  considerations  were  em- 
phasized by  the  speakers  during  the  Cere- 
monies at  Sacred  Heart,  including  the 
Very  Reverend  William  E.  Cousins,  arch- 
bishop of  Milwaukee.  Particularly  inspir- 
ing and  enlightening  in  this  regard  was 
the  main  address  of  the  evening  by  Dr. 
Roman  E.  Galasinski.  a  member  of  the 
hospital's  medical  advisory  coimcil  and 
one  of  Milwaukee's  most  distinguished 
physicians. 

Because  of  its  pertinence  I  would  like 
to  share  Dr.  Galasinski 's  address  with  my 
colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

SEVENTT-nVE   TEARS.    IMAGE   AND    GRANGE 

(Dr.  Roman  E.  Galasinski) 

Anniversaries  are  like  birthdays!  Sponta- 
neously nostalgic  memories  of  the  times  are 
usually  associated  with  the  births  of  institu- 
tions like  those  of  Individuals.  Often,  then, 
one  hears  the  expression — "Remember 
when?"  Well — 75  years — is  quite  a  while  ago, 
so  I  Inquired  of  some  who  lived  that  long  ago. 
In  researching  the  memories  of  my  90  year 
old  father  and  an  80  year  old  friend  I  am 
told  that  there  was  a  building  at  the  present 
site  which  was  at  the  intersection  of  Railroad 
Street  and  Layton  Boulevard.  The  area  had 
wild  fields  around  It.  West  of  Layton  Boule- 
vard were  gravel  pits  and  to  the  south  were 
vast  celery  fields.  In  the  vicinity  to  the  east 
was  a  horse  race  track  and  a  fairgrounds  and 
the  first  Milwaukee  Zoo,  Those  were  the  days 
when  transportation  was  most  elegantly  pro- 
vided by  mule-drawn  cars  with  only  two  long 
seats.  I  am  told  that  In  the  winter  time  there 
was  straw  on  the  floor  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 
Because  sidewalks  were  wooden  there  were 
jokes  about  taking  them  in  for  the  night.  It 
was  in  an  era  of  this  atmosphere  that  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  completed  the  first 
building  which  housed  13  patients  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1893. 

It  Is  further  reported  that  the  cost  of  this 
building  was  $130,000  and  it  was  a  three  story 
structure.  Within  less  than  one  year  it  housed 
80  patients.  From  these  figures  we  can  calcu- 
late that  the  per  bed  hospital  cost  In  1893 
was  approximately  $1,600.  Contrast  this  cost 
of  $1,600  per  bed  with  today's  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $45,000  per  hospital  bed  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital.  This  Is  quite 
a  change! 

Surviving  financial  difficulties  and  a  small- 
pox epidemic  which  forced  temporary  closure, 
the  Sanitarium  was  re-opened  In  1900.  It 
slowly  developed  Into  a  multi-purpose  health 
center  which  gradually  acquired  a  national 
reputation  for  excellence  In  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Illnesses  Including  heart, 
stomach  and  nervous  disorders. 

Gradually  the  care  of  mentally  ill  patients 
was  also  provided  as  psychology  and  psy-- 
chlatry  developed  In  the  treatment  of  these 
Illnesses.  Thus,  with  the  expansion  and  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  in  mental  and  nervous 
disorders,  a  hospital  which  primarily  devel- 
oped on  concept  of  hydrotherapy  with  a  spa 
like  atmosphere  and  reputation.  Sacred 
Heart  transformed  into  a  hospital  for  mental 
and  nervous  disorders  by  1912. 

In  1915,  the  Sisters  of  Sacred  Heart  in- 
stituted one  of  the  early  schools  of  nursing 
which  lead  to  the  present  Alverno  CoUege 
with  Its  excellent  school  of  nursing. 
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Time  nlarches  on  and  with  It  come  more 
changes.  Scientific  knowledge  and  new  drugs 
also  radically  changed  the  therapy  and  the 
care  of  the  mentally  111  by  reducing  the  re- 
quirements for  inpatient  hospital  stay. 
Again  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  and  the  di- 
rectors of  Sacred  Heart  Sanitarium  recog- 
nized that  there  was  need  for  a  change.  In 
1965,  a  consultation  was  had  with  the  Hos- 
pital Area  Planning  Committee  on  the  com- 
munity need  for  hospital  specializing  In  to- 
tal rehabilitation. 

By  October,  1965,  Sacred  Heart  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  was  Incorporated. 

By  July,  1967,  the  remodeling  of  the  entire 
plant  and  equipment  was  instituted.  This  was 
completed  In  June,  1968.  and  the  facility  was 
completely  reorganized  by  October.  1968.  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Admlhlstrator  Sis- 
ter Frances  Ackert  and  a  medical  staff 
headed  by  Dr.  Preston  Thomas.  Thus,  we 
have  a  third  functional  change  of  the  same 
Institution. 

Now  a  favorable  corporate  Image  Is  more 
than  Just  bricks  and  mortar  and  even  a 
pretty  face  at  a  reception  desk.  The  image  of 
hospitals,  particularly,  has  changed  dramati- 
cally. Two  score  and  fifteen  years  ago  hospi- 
tals were  considered  the  places  of  last  refuge 
and  sometimes  even  the  Institutions  associ- 
ated with  death.  Today,  the  hospital  image  Is 
completely  different.  It  is  now  the  home  of 
hope,  recovery,  reconstltutlon  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Sacred  Heart  Sanitarium  certainly  must  be 
credited  with  the  remarkable  adaptation. 
During  these  75  years  It  has  changed  function 
three  ways  and  yet  has  at  all  times  enjoyed 
a  remarkable  image.  An  image  that  has  been 
one  of  prestige — not  only  In  the  local  com- 
munity but  an  image  of  excellent  national 
reputation.  Now  reputations  of  Institutions 
like  those  of  individuals  have  to  be  built. 
Such  reputations  must  be  built  on  conserva- 
tism and  prudence  and  yet  with  a  progesslve 
adaptation  to  the  ecology  of  the  times  and 
the  growth  of  years.  An  Image  such  as  enter- 
tained by  Sacred  Heart  must  also  be  based 
on  reputation  for  know-how,  on  the  ability 
to  give  efficient,  friendly  and  excellent  serv- 
ice. FHirthermore,  such  a  reputation  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  personnel  both  administra- 
tive and  medical  which  excels  in  the  service 
they  render  and,  therefore,  at  this  moment 
I  wish  to  personally  extend  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation and  congratulations  to  the  Sisters 
of  Sacred  Heart  of  this  institution  who 
through  generations  of  sacrifice  and  dedica- 
tion to  service  through  man  and  to  God  have 
rightfully  established  an  image  which  has 
shown  brightly  through  all  these  years.  It 
Is  also  a  credit  to  them  to  have  surrounded 
themselves  with  medical  staffs  who  because 
of  their  excellence  have  been  able  to  provide 
the  specific  services  for  which  a  hospital  Is 
created. 

An  indispensable  ingredient  in  creating  the 
new  image  of  Sacred  Heart  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  would  be  an  appraisal  of  its  future 
place  and  growth  in  Its  new  field.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  what  we  mean 
by  rehabilitation  and  where  and  how  re- 
habilitation will  fit  Into  our  program  of  ther- 
apy as  of  today. 

As  you  know,  a  study  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  needs  was  made  in  the  four 
county  area  of  Milwaukee.  Ozaukee.  Wau- 
kesha, and  Washington  Counties.  This  study 
took  almost  two  years  and  was  completed 
in  1968. 

The  facilities  selected  for  the  study  were 
the  twenty-five  short  term  general  hospitals 
in  the  area  and  also  the  following  six  addi- 
tional faclUtles:  Curative  Workshop.  DePaul 
Rehabilitation  Hospital.  Goodwill  Industries. 
Jewish  Vocational  Services,  Milwaukee 
County  Rehabilitation  Hospital.  Unit  II.  and 
Sacred  Heart  Rehabilitation  Hospital. 

The  Joint  UCS-HAPC  Study  Conunlttee 
had  the  following  basic  purposes: 
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1.  To  recommend  to  both  of  the  respective 
boards  guidelines  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment to  1975  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
services  for  the  physically  disabled. 

2.  To  coordlna.te  the  factfinding  of  UCS 
and  HAPC  during  the  study. 

3.  To  develop  a  working  relationship  with 
the  proper  groups  to  Implement  the  guide- 
lines. 

For  our  study,  the  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  primarily  of  professionals 
experienced  in  rehabilitation  servicee,  was 
established  with  the  following  duties: 

1.  Professional  advice  on  the  scope  of  the 
study  and  details  of  the  study  plan. 

2.  To  assist  in  interpreting  the  study  to 
appropriate  professional  groups. 

3.  To  bring  professional  viewpoints  Into 
oonsideration  and  Interpretation  of  the  fac- 
tual material. 

As  a  guideline  to  our  study,  the  definition 
of  rehabilitation  which  was  used  was  the 
one  taken  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  is  as  follows:  "Rehabilitation  Is  the 
process  of  restoring  the  disabled  to  optimum 
physical,  mental,  social,  vocational  and  eco- 
nomic usefulness.  The  process  provides  serv- 
ices for  the  handicap  beyond  those  available 
from  his  own  resources.  Rehabilitation  calls 
for  a  long  range  planning  in  action  utilizing 
a  broad  spectrum  of  medical,  psychological, 
vocational  and  educational  services  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  into  specific  programs 
designed  to  meet  Individual  needs."  In  the 
vernacular  this  means  restoring  a  disabled 
Individual  to  the  fulfiUment  of  such  capac- 
ities and  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  his 
community  as  his  disability  will  permit  be- 
cause of  limited  -functions  or  in  another 
sense,  restore  to  an  individual  his  dignity  and 
his  feeling  of  usefulness  to  himself,  his 
family  and  his  community. 

Now  rehabilitation  through  the  years  has 
gone  through  an  evolutionary  and  almost 
revolutionary  process  in  many  respects.  It 
has  broadened  In  scope  the  many  refinements 
In  terms  of  the  disciplines  it  embraces,  and 
In  terms  of  the  volume  and  kinds  of  people 
it  might  serve.  This  revolutionary  process 
win  undoubtedly  continue  as  many  areas  of 
controversy  are  resolved;  particularly,  con- 
troversy Involving  differences  of  professional 
opinion  on  the  philosophy  and  techniques  of 
rehabilitation,  on  the  organization  of  serv- 
ices and  on  the  nature  of  the  services  them- 
selves. 

In  the  course  of  our  two  years  study  it 
became  reasonably  clear  that  the  toay  in 
which  services  are  organized  may  be  at  least 
as  Important  as  the  services  themselves  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  patient,  the 
institution  providing  the  services  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Although  there  Is  not 
general  agreement  on  the  specific  definitions 
or  terms  that  should  be  used  to  identify  each 
element  In  the  spectrum,  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  planning  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  physically  dis- 
abled should  include  consideration  of  at  least 
the  following  elements: 

1.  Medical  examination,  diagnosis,  pre- 
scription, treatment  and  foUowup.  including 
medical  supervision  and  medical  direction  of 
para-medical  services. 

2.  Comprehensive  rehabilitation  evaluation 
and  counselling  for  each  patient  and  assess- 
ment of  each  individual's  total  situation  ini- 
tiated soon  after  medical  diagnosis  and  aimed 
at  the  development  of  a  program  plan  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
individual  that  Is  designed  to  meet  his  total 
needs. 

This  element  should  include  assignment 
of  responsibility  for  implementation  and  co- 
ordination on  the  program  for  each  patient. 

3.  In-patient  rehabilitation — nursing  care. 

4.  Physical  therapy. 

5.  Occupational  therapy. 

6.  Speech  services. 

7.  Hearing  services. 

8.  Vision  services. 
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9.  Psychological  serrloet.  Including  tasting 
and  interpretation  therapy  and  oounaelllng 

10.  Social  aervlce.  Including  oaaework 
counaeUlng  and  therapy. 

11.  Vocational  evaluation,  the  spedflc  de- 
termination of  an  Individual's  potential  for 
work  for  useful  endeavor  or  vocation  training 
and  helpful  placement. 

13.  Vocational  training,  such  aa,  teaching 
of  the  sklllB  required  for  a  vocaUon.  perhaps, 
including  academic  preparation. 

13.  Vocational  placement,  such  as,  provid- 
ing employment  opportunity. 

14.  Sheltered  employment — remimeratlve 
employment  for  Individuals  as  a  part  of 
training  prior  to  placement  and/or  for  those 
disabled  persons  unable  to  compete  In  the 
open  labor  market. 

It  Is  most  Important  to  remember  that  re- 
habilitation Is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  con- 
cept of  total  health  and  should  be  viewed  In 
terms  of  Its  relationship  to  that  concept 
rather  than  as  an  entity  unto  itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  study,  we  made 
the  following  recommendations  relative  to 
community  organization: 

"By  1976,  a  total  of  not  leas  than  two  or 
more  than  four  community  rehabilitation 
centers  should  be  developed  to  provide  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  projects  to  the 
physically  disabled  in  Blllwaukee,  Osaukee, 
Waahlngton.  and  Wa\ike8ha  Counties.  Fur- 
tnenno**:  each  community  rehabilitation 
center  'Abuld  include  In  Its  orbit  at  least 
the  following : 

1.  One  general  hospital  that  operates  an 
inpatient  rehabilitation  nursing  unit  and 
that  provides  for  comprehensive  evaluation 
and  coimselllng  services. 

2.  One  facility  (which  may  be  the  hos- 
pital in  No.  1  proceeding)  that  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  co-ordinating  the  total  com- 
munity rehabUltatlon  center. 

3.  AU  of  the  other  short  term  general  hoa- 
pltals  serving  substantially  the  same  popu- 
lation group  as  that  served  by  the  com- 
munity rehabilitation  center. 

4.  One  or  more  facilities  providing  each 
type  of  rehabUltetion  service  for  Inpatient 
and  for  out-patient  to  substantially  the  same 
population  group. 

5.  One  coordinated  home  care  program. 

6.  An  organized  education  program  for 
professional  and  non-professional  manpower. 

7.  An  organized  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program." 

Oiu-  study  also  made  this  recommendation : 
"to  the  extent  that  incorporation  of  the 
entire  range  of  rehabUltatlon  services  In  a 
single  faclUty  or  on  a  single  site  Is  not  fea- 
sible, we  recommend: 

1.  The  number  of  different  facillUes  on 
different  sites  providing  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  each  community  rehabilitation  center 
should  be  kept  to  a  necessary  minimum. 

2.  Each  facility  of  the  center  should  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  population  to  be 
served  and  to  every  other  facility  of  that 
center. 

3.  Services  within  a  single  facility  should 
be  grouped  with  careful  consideration  of  the 
common  needs  of  many  patients— the  degree 
of  interacUon  of  personnel  working  in  diverse 
services  and  the  relaUonahip  of  the  rehabUl- 
tatlon program  to  other  health  programs  In 

As  to  the  dlstribuuon  of  the  faciUtles  we 
made  the  foUowlng  recommendations: 

1.  Community  rehabilitation  centers 
should  be  developed  for  each  geographic  seg- 
ment of  the  total  metropolitan  area  that  it 
is  likely  to  have  a  broad  enough  patient  load 
to  support  a  broad  rehabUltaUon  program 

2^  The  coordlnaUon  unit  of  the  commu- 
nity rehabilitation  center  and  as  many  of 
the  other  units  as  possible  should  be  devel- 
oped as  close  to  the  center  of  the  population 
they  are  intended  to  serve. 

3.  Planning  for  the  development  of  com- 
munity rehabUltaaon  centers  should  toke 
into  account  a  natural  geographic  barrier. 
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adequacy  of  pubUc  and  private  transporta- 
Men,  ease  of  ingreas  and  egreaa.  otheT  en- 
vironmental f^itors  and  soeUI  aa  weU  aa  phya- 
i^eT*^        "   to   the  popuUUon  to   bi 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  burdened  you 
with  unnecessary  details  of  our  study  How- 
ever, these  are  the  guidelines  set  up  for  our 

Hi^'S^k'^k^"'*  ^  ^"^^^  ^°'^«»  ^  Sacred 
^^  aehabUlUtlon  Hospital  to  serve  a  key 
rola  in  this  program  I  take  the  courage  to 
admomsh  you  to  refer  to  the  reportlTyour 
Bible."  Within  this  report  are^^„  To 
almost  every  question  that  may  arise  in  your 
immediate  and  long-range  planning  m  such 
Planning,  I  have  found,  you  must  be  Intro- 
spectlve.  objective,  and  rejectlve.  ReaUty 
must  prevail  over  idealistic  inclination  almost 
to  the  point  of  brutality  in  your  analytical 
programming  for  the  future.  The  plaintag 
must  be  posiUve!  And  you  at  Sacridlteu? 
^»~  t^'  i°  develop  this  new  concept  and 
character  for  your  institution 

But,  after  all,  you  have  had  76  years  ex- 
perience. You  have  demonstrated  how  to 
maintain  a  growing,  wonderful  image  In  spite 
of  Changing  your  funcOon  three  ttoes,  wlth- 
^Ji^^  """^  ^^"^  ««'«■  I  »»**  this  prlv- 
Si!^.*°.^^]^'  y**"  ^  conunue  with  the 
excellent  service  you  have  rendered  in  the 
past  and  also  to  remind  you  that  as  a  Re- 
habilitation Hospital  you  are  o^y  «e  y^ 

mhL>.1f.wI^w'^*y  awareness  develops  and 
rehabilitation  becomes  more  and  more  a  part 
1^^  ^.**"^  car.y-you  Artll  agalnlro^ 
another  pioneer  field  of  health 

We  salute  you  for  success  on  your  76th 
anniversary  and  pray  your  wonderful  iina« 
wlU  continue  to  glow  in  the  future  as  Sacr^ 
Heart  RehabUltaUon  Hospital  ^^ 
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attMkM  v«y  frequently,  the  ABM  system 
was  even  asaalM  in  the  newscast  on  Pr«u 
dentjmaenhower-8  death.  TV  quiz  proBram. 
and  TV  shows  are  loaded  with  ABU^T 
nents.  One  of  the  favorite  gadgets  In  what 
seems  to  be  leading  toward  a  TV  ■'bTite" 
against  defensive  mlssUes  is  to  emphasize 
their  cost  and  foUow  this  immediately  with 

X^. '"  '""'^  '"'  '*°'"«'"*'  '^-«5 

♦hl?^  ^Phony  has  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  in  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  D.  A.  Btm- 
nan  has  spoken  of  lopsided  reporting  which 
T'^t^^'^^  thinking.  Columnist  William 
S  White  has  not  criticized  the  Press  but  has 
Charged  that  the  antl-ABM  lobby  is  op«m 

^nrt?t.°'  ^^  "***  "^"^^y  flninced  prop, 
aganda  campaigns  In  recent  history  ■■   *^    ^ 

News  reporting  on  the  new  "Safeguard- 
missiles  has  almost  entirely  by-pS^  the 
simple  fact  that-at  the  /ery  w^orst^they 

The  Press  Ethics  Committee,  on  the  basis 
Of  a  volume  of  press  reports  and  TV-casts 
wan«  the  public  that  Ite  safety  seem^  enl 
dangered  by  the  Increasingly  one-sW^  anj 
^^^?K  '■•'P*'"''^^  agal'^t  a  missile  defeSe 
from  the  new  Soviet  aggressive  rockets 

we  urge  each  American  to  be  alert  to  this 
dangerous  propaganda  barrage  and  to  ponder 
any  favorable,  as  well  as  adverse,  reports  re- 
specting the  proposed  antl-soviei  rtSkrt  de 
fense  system. 

the  basu  of  fun  informatlon-the  pre^t 
Republican  President  and  his  predecW  a 
m.^^"*"  .President,    have    both^^m! 

r^S^'*"   ""  *''*  '^'^  °'  Communist 
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"^m^^^^S?®^^  BEWARE  OP 
HIGHLY  FINANCED  ANTI-ABM 
PROPAGANDA  ^^ 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 

ni^T  ?.'^°^^^-  ^'-  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  huge  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  spent  on  the  anU- 
ABM  propaganda. 

Congress  has  a  responslbllty  to  Investi- 
gate the  source  of  the  funds  that  are 
nnancing  one  of  the  costliest  propaganda 
campaigns  In  the  history  of  our  Nation 

The  Press  Ethics  Committee  issued  a 
very  significant   statement   on   Friday 

iSericL''''*'^  "^^"^"^  ^^  '^  ^  ^^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  statement 
by  the  Press  Ethics  Committee  asTpSt 
of  my  remarks: 

Press  Ethics  Committee  Statement,  Jvm 

20,  1969 
mi^^l?  reporting  against  the  ABM  defense 
mlssUe  system  for  the  U.8J1.  has   been^ 
one-sided  that  the  right  of  200  mmion  Amer- 
U*M  to  be  defended  has  been  largely  ig- 

Typlcal  of  the  extreme  media  attacks 
against  minimal  U.S.  defense  from  the  new 
Soviet  25  megaton  war-heads  is  the  foU^! 
ing^from  the  Washington  Post  of  AprilTs. 

"It  Is  stUl  far  too  smaU  to  knock  out  more 
than  one  (U.S.)  ICBM  site 
"It  is  instead  a  large  war-head  designed 

ok"^'S,a?i:U"'''  "  '""'**'  strlk^weap. 

On  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  TV-show  where 

the  proposed  anu-mlsslle  defense  has^n 


HOOVER  ACCEPTS  CHALLENGE 

HON.  hTrTgROSS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1969 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker   the  recent 
revelation  that  the  ^eiS'  Bt^^'S 
Investigation  had  a  wiretap  on  the  tele- 
phones of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
resulted  in  predictable  and  pious  bleats' 

rn,?ni!3J"J.»?.°l*^^  ^^^"^  establishment, 
coupled  with  demands  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  pillorv 
o^f^K*,"^^!f^  ^^  courageous  pubUc  serv- 
ant b^atedly  discovered  that  it  was  not 

Ji-i  «T!!  ^"'  ^^  ^**«  Attorney  Gen- 
fh?i  ^^^J^  ^-  ^nnedy  who  authorized 
this  wiretap. 

Try  as  they  might,  these  critics  can 
no  longer  ignore  either  this  fact  or  the 
reason  for  this  surveillance,  it  has 
created  an  interesting  situation  and  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  set  forth  clearly 
hi  an  article  by  Qark  Mollenhoflf  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  of  June  23 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  for 
insertion  in  the  Recced  : 

Hooves  Accepts  Challenge 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

^^^<!^'!-  °-^— ^  ^"'*'  <"»P"te  over 
I?.  i.T^^P^"^  ^"  ^rred  the  image  of 

1«  ?K  *^i.'«*<="o°  that  could  seriously  dam- 
™^„  Jl'  Kennedy  charisma  with  mlUtant 
minority  groups.  """mui, 

nhl??!  '*''P"^al«>  brought  the  first  direct 
Challenge  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  by 
two  fonner  attorneys  general.  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  and  Ramsey  Clark 

Katzenbach  declared  that  a  Hoover  ver- 
sion of  the  wiretapping  chronology  was  false 


Ramsey  Clark  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
wiretapping  of  Dr.  King  and  declared  that 
Hoover  should  retire  as  director  of  the  FBI. 

This  controversy  has  set  the  stage  for 
Hoover  to  release  more  information  to  con- 
gress on  the  wiretap,  to  defend  his  own  posi- 
tion. 

The  whole  flap  started  less  than  two  weeks 
ago  with  the  testimony  of  an  FBI  agent  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  admitting  a  wiretap  on  the 
telephone  of  the  assassinated  Not>el  Prize 
winner.  Dr.  King. 

The  conversation  that  was  overheard  was 
an  Innocuous  bit  of  discussion  between  Dr. 
King  and  former  heavyweight  champion 
Muhammad  All  (Cassius  Clay) ,  who  has  been 
indicted  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of  failing 
to  report  for  the  draft  term. 

SHOWED  sEcoaos 

The  Justice  Department  was  required  to 
make  available  all  records  of  eavesdropping 
on  All  to  demonstrate  In  the  federal  court 
that  none  of  these  taps  had  resulted  in  in- 
formation that  led  to  the  indictment  of  Clay 
on  the  draft  evasion  charge. 

But,  before  the  week  was  out  the  eaves- 
dropping on  Dr.  King  had  resulted  In  a  bit- 
ter confrontation  between  Hoover  and  the 
friends  and  political  heirs  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

There  was  stUl  debate  about  whether  the 
FBI  or  the  then  Atty.  Oen.  Kennedy  initiated 
the  wiretap  on  Dr.  King  in  October,  1963. 
Among  the  chief  contentions  were: 

1.  Dr.  King  was  eng^aged  in  a  continued  as- 
sociation with  a  New  York  lawyer  and  a 
Negro  leader  who  were  regarded  by  Hoover 
and  the  Justice  Department  as  Communist 
Party  members  or  tools  of  the  Conununlst 
Party. 

2.  This  association  continued  Into  1963, 
and  was  a  source  of  great  concern  to  Ken- 
nedy, Hoover,  and  other  officials  of  the  fed- 
eral govermnent. 

3.  A  decision  was  made  by  Kennedy  that 
this  represented  such  a  potential  threat  to 
the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States 
that  be  should  authorize  the  FBI  to  engage 
in  direct  electronic  surveillance  of  Dr.  King. 

4.  The  FBI  continued  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  Dr.  King  up  to  his  assassination  in 
April,  1968,  under  a  Johnson  administration 
that  had  stated  publicly  that  all  wire-tap- 
ping had  been  stopped  in  1966  except  those 
cases  the  administration  believed  essential 
in  the  Interests  of  national  security. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Dem., 
Mass.),  the  heir  to  the  Kennedy  political 
fortunes,  has  remained  silent  throughout 
the  entire  controversy  over  whether  his 
brother  did  or  did  not  Initiate  the  surveil- 
lance. Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  with  his 
political  eye  set  on  1972,  was  avoiding  any 
clash  with  Hoover,  whose  public  image  has 
been  stronger  than  the  Kennedy  Image  and 
over  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 

The  defense  of  Robert  Kennedy  was  left 
to  Katzenbach,  who  was  deputy  attorney 
general  and  attorney  general,  during  much  of 
the  period  when  Dr.  King's  telephone  was 
being  tapped. 

KNEW    NOTHINC 

The  first  time  he  was  asked  about  the  FBI 
statement  that  Dr.  King's  telephone  was 
tapped,  Katzenbach  said  he  know  nothing 
at  all  about  It. 

A  day  later,  Katzenbach  told  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  there  was  such  a  wire-tap  on 
Dr.  King  "personally  authorized"  by  Ken- 
nedy. He  added:  "But  to  say  or  Imply  that 
this  tap  was  the  original  conception  of 
Robert  Kennedy  ...  Is  false." 

The  Post  stated  that  Katzenbach  and 
other  Kennedy  team  members  at  Justice  con- 
tend that  the  attorney  general  approved  the 
tap  on  King  only  after  the  FBI  had  urged 
him  to  "over  and  over  and  over  again"  be- 
cause the  FBI  believed  Dr.  King  was  either 
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a  Communist  or  a  tool  of  the  Communist 

Party. 

President  Nixon  told  his  press  conference 
last  week  that  he  has  examined  the  evidence 
from  the  FBI  files  and  the  statements  of 
the  FBI  director,  and  that  Hoover  enjoys  his 
"complete  confidence." 

President  Nixon  says  he  has  had  no  dis- 
cussions about  the  possibility  of  naming  a 
successor  to  Hoover,  and  he  has  put  his  stamp 
of  approval  on  using  legal  wiretapping  as 
provided  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  of  1968  In 
a  "sparing"  but  "effective"  manner. 

The  whole  fiurry  over  the  wire-tapping  was 
touched  off  by  Carl  R.  Rowan,  a  Negro  colum- 
nist, who  last  Sunday  had  expressed  his  out- 
rage at  the  fact  that  Hoover  had  permitted 
eavesdropping  on  the  telephone  conversa- 
tions of  Dr.  King. 

Rowan  quoted  former  Atty.  Oen.  Clark  as 
saying  that  he  knew  of  no  authority  to  wire- 
tap or  bug  Dr.  King,  and  he  noted  that  Clark 
has  said  that  "The  Implication  that  people 
thought  Dr.  King  was  a  security  threat  is 
outrageous." 

Rowan  indicated  that  he  too  believed  it 
was  outrageous  to  raise  questions  of  "na- 
tional security"  in  connection  with  Dr. 
King's  activity,  and  he  declared  that  "Hoover 
ought  to  be  replaced  as  FBI  director — im- 
mediately." 

That  Rowan  column  irritated  Clyde  A. 
Tolson,  associate  FBI  director  and  a  former 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  man.  Although  Tolson, 
69,  has  usually  stayed  out  of  the  spotlight 
in  his  41  years  in  the  FBI,  he  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  Rowan  and  the  Washington 
Star  calling  Rowans  column  a  "malicious 
article." 

advance  appboval 
"For  your  Information,  the  wiretap  on 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  specifically  ap- 
proved in  advance  in  writing  by  the  late 
Atty.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  This  device 
was  strictly  in  the  field  of  internal  security, 
and.  therefore,  was  virithln  the  provisions  laid 
down  by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States." 

That  short  paragraph  was  the  first  official 
verification  that  "national  security"  was  the 
official  reason  for  the  surveillance  of  King, 
and  it  was  the  first  written  verification  that 
Kennedy  had  given  written  approval. 

A  day  later.  Hoover,  in  an  interview  with 
a  Waahlngton  StAi  reporter,  went  into  more 
detail,  and  made  the  assertion  that  Ken- 
nedy had  not  only  approved  the  wiretap  on 
Dr.  King,  but  had  initiated  It. 

The  signature  of  "Robert  F.  Kennedy" 
was  on  the  approval.  Hoover  said.  A  memo- 
randum from  Courtney  Evans,  a  close 
friend  of  Kennedy  and  the  justice  depart- 
ment liaison  to  the  FBI,  showed  Kennedy 
Initiated  the  King  wiretap. 

Although  the  contents  of  the  memos  have 
not  been  made  public,  they  were  made  avail- 
able to  Jeremiah  O'Leary.  the  Washington 
Star  reporter.  He  was  not  permitted  to  quote 
directly  from  the  documents,  but  was  allowed 
to  verify  that  they  contained  the  informa- 
tion Hoover  said  they  did. 

With  the  political  heat  on  the  subject,  it 
is  regarded  as  inevitable  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wiU  make  these  documents 
available  to  members  of  the  Senate  or  House 
or  at  least  to  some  conunittees  that  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  examine  the  wiretapping 
practices. 

The  actual  contents  of  the  wiretapping 
logs  kept  on  the  years  of  Dr.  King's  surveil- 
lance are  still  secret,  but  it  is  possible  that 
all  or  parts  of  those  records  wUl  become 
available  to  the  public  in  various  trials  and 
hearings  as  the  government  is  required  to 
show  that  they  are  not  related  to  indict- 
ments or  convictions. 

As  each  of  these  records  becomes  available, 
the  public  wUl  be  able  to  put  together  more 
of  the  pieces  of  the  life  and  activities  of  Dr. 
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King,  and  make  its  own  determination  as  to 
whether  there  was  justification  for  the  "na- 
tional security"  surveillance. 

As  that  picture  emerges,  the  public  will 
also  be  permitted  to  examine  the  posture  of 
a  number  of  public  figures — the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Senator  Kennedy, 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  King's  activities  as  well  as  their 
public  postures  with  regard  to  Dr.  King  as 
a  poUtlcal  force  in  the  period  from  1961 
until  hU  tragic  death  in  April,  1968. 


"SOUNDS  OP  SUllMER"— AN  OUT- 
STANDING PROGRAM  FEATURING 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA  AND 
MRS.  JOAN  KENNEDY 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
be  chairman,  heard  testimony  from  ofiQ- 
cials  from  tjie  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  in  support  of  passage  of 
HJR.  4212  and  KM.  7737,  which  I  intro- 
duced. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  John  Macy,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  outlined  the 
present  record  of  this  nonprofit  entity  es- 
tablished by  Congress,  and  mentioned  a 
current  series  of  programs  called  "Soimds 
of  Summer."  Under  a  grant  from  the  cor- 
poration, this  series  of  eighteen  2-hour 
programs  is  broadcast  simultaneously  to 
public  television  stations  throughout  the 
country.  Produced  by  National  Educa- 
tional Television — NET— with  produc- 
tion grants  from  the  corporation  and  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  series  brings  re- 
gional musical  and  cultural  festivals  to 
the  attention  of  Americems  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  hear  them. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  type  of  television  program 
was  the  "Sounds  of  Summer"  perform- 
ance last  Sunday  which  featured  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Fiedler. 

A  highlight  of  this  program  was  the 
performance  of  "Peter  and  the  Wolf," 
with  narration  by  Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy, 
the  wife  of  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Critics 
have  applauded  Mrs.  Kennedy's  narra- 
tiOTi  and  have  commended  her  grasp  of 
the  mood  of  the  piece  and  how  well  her 
words  meshed  with  the  music. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  tliis  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  24,  1969,  by  Jack  Gould, 
commenting  on  the  "Sounds  of  Summer" 
program  last  Sunday: 
TV:  NET'S  "Sounbs  or  StrMMsa"  Oftees 

DiVEBSITT 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
In  "The  Sounds  of  Summer."  which  Is  be- 
ing shown  from  8  to  10  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evenings  over  National  Educational  Television 
on  Channel  13.  the  C<M'poration  for  Public 
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Broadcasting  and  the  Ford  Foundation  are 
presenOng  a  most  dtatlnctlvely  refreshing 
show  of  the  vacation  period. 

The  two  organizations  are  Upplng  the 
availability  of  a  diversity  of  musical  attrac- 
tions that  normally  would  not  And  their  way 
to  network  television  and  making  the  ensu- 
ing pleasures  available  to  the  larger  TV  audi- 
ence. 

Surely,  one  of  the  continuing  communica- 
tions functions  of  public  broadcasting  Is  to 
overcome  the  geographical  barriers  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  cultural  resources  that  are 
In  our  midst  but  so  often  may  be  confined  to 
only  a  single  city. 

Sunday  nlghfs  two-hour  presentation  was 
a  specially  happy  example  of  the  rewards 
Admittedly,  public  broadcasting  could  not 
miss  with  the  first  part  of  the  program  It 
offered  a  delayed  tape  of  Old  Timers  Night 
at  the  Boston  Pops,  with  the  ageless  Arthur 
Fiedler,  the  conductor,  showing  his  heels  to 
the  likes  of  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Lawrence 
Welk  when  it  comes  to  making  a  concert  a 
fun  occasion. 

The  opening  selection  had  Mrs.  Joan  Ken- 
nedy, the  wife  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  acquitting  herself  hand- 
somely as  narrator  of  "Peter  and  the  Wolf  " 
She  had  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  feeling  of 
her  lines,  was  lovely  to  look  at  and  she 
flawless;y.  meshed  her  words  with  the  en- 
se.mble. 

The  Boston  Pops  has  been  so  long  and 
Justly  praised  that  postscripts  at  this  late 
date  can  only  qualify  as  redundancy.  But 
this  does  not  detract  from  renewed  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Fiedler's  zest  in  using  the  Bos- 
ton ensemble  to  achieve  an  entente  of  gaiety 
between  the  orchestra  and  the  audience. 

Characteristically,  he  made  "The  Little 
Brown  Jug"  sound  like  practically  a  new 
number  and  had  the  audience  singing  to 
Margie."  "Pal  of  My  Heart."  "Shine  on  Har- 
vest Moon."  "When  Irish  Eves  Are  Smiling" 
and  "After  the  Ball  is  Over." 

The  spirit  of  the  Boston  Pops  is  wholly 
contagious,  and  why  Mr.  Fiedler  has  not  been 
a  TV  fixture  defies  understanding.  In  hearing 
the  depths  and  resonance  that  an  accom- 
plished orchestra  has  to  bring  to  even  the 
most  familiar  tunes  is  in  itself  exciting  musi- 
cal education,  one  that  could  be  carried  for- 
ward to  more  demanding  classical  works  The 
Boston  Pops  easily  could  be  a  bridge  between 
the  symphony  world  and  the  mass  of  video- 
land;  and  why  not? 

The  second  portion  of  Sunday  night's 
Sounds  of  Summer"  was  altogether  differ- 
ent, a  tape  of  the  May  premiere  of  Peter 
Mennln's  cantata  "Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin" 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Rudolf,  a  huge 
children's  chorus  and  Cvrll  Ritchard  as  nar- 
rator. 

Mr.  Mennln's  Interpretation  of  the  legend 
was  musically  always  interesting  and  Mr 
Ritchard's  narration  admirably  suited  to  the 
occasion.  Let  the  musicologists  assess  the 
cantata  per  se:  for  the  downtrodden  video 
addict  it  was  pure  elixir,  a  magniflclent  an- 
tidote to  the  likes  of  "Hee  Haw." 

"Sounds  of  Summer,"  modestly  narrated 
by  Steve  Allen,  has  not  always  been  so  lucky 
Its  maiden   program   on   New  Orleans  Jazz 
often  seemed  cold  and,  except  for  the  se- 
quence with  Count  Basle,  appeared  to  be  a 
patch-work  Job  of  editing.   A   week  ago  It 
covered   the   folk   festival   of  the   Smokeys 
taped  at  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  The  insight  into 
the  mountain  heritage  of  folk  music  had 
value  but  the  quality  of  performing,  while 
probably  accurate  in  its  authenticity,  came 
through  raspy  over  a  TV  set  loudspeaker 
.v-^"i  °?  matter,  N.E.T.,  the  corporation  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  are  on  the  prowl  for 
samplings   of   different   kinds   of   music   to 
flourish  in  summer,  and  theirs  is  an  admir- 
able goal. 
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LEARNING  DISABnjTIES— PART  3- 
CHILDREN  WITH  MINIMAL  BRAIN 
DYSFUNCTION  omi±n 


June  26,  1969 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
5  million  children  with  learning  disabU- 
ities  in  our  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. These  are  chUdren  who  are  not 
otherwise  classified  as  handicapped  But 
for  varying  reasons,  they  are  unable  to 
learn  as  other  children  do. 

The  means  of  determining  children 
with  learning  disabilities  and  distin- 
guishing them  from  children  who  are 
handicapped  is  a  perplexing  and  difiBcult 
assignment  for  teachers  and  parents 

Following  is  an  article  written  by  Dr 
Eugene  Schwalb  for  the  Journal  of 
Learning  Disabilities  of  April  1969  on  the 
subject  of  detecting  learning  disabilities 
m  children  from  their  earliest  stages  of 
development : 

Child  With  Brain  DYSFtmcnoN 
Criteria  and  tests  used  on  which  to  base 
the  diagnosis  of  Brain  Dysfunction  are  con- 
sidered. This  diagnosis  has  neurodevelop- 
mental  and  educational  aspects  which  are 
related  to  specific  classroom  procedures  The 
practice  and  theory  of  new  education  and  not 
remediation  are  discussed. 


PART     1 — DIAGNOSIS 

Brain  dysfunction,  or  minimal  brain  dam- 
age (MBD»,  or  minimal  brain  dysfunction 
refers  to  children  who  primarily  have  be- 
havior and  learning  problems.  We  are  not 
here  dealing  with  structural  abnormalities 
such  as  are  found  in  brain  tumors  or  in  cere- 
bral vascular  anomalies.  In  fact,  children 
with  the  latter  disorders  usually  do  not  have 
brain  dysfunction.  An  MBD  diagnosis  has 
both  a  medical  and  an  educational  aspect  in 
that  the  findings  must  be  related  to  specific 
classroom  procedures. 

The  MBD  diagnosis  is  based  on  a  behavioral 
symptom  complex  consisting  of  hyperactivity 
impulsivity,  short  attention  span,  persevera- 
tion, and  five  other  major  characteristics: 

(1)  near  normal,  normal  or  above  normal 
IQ 

(2)  specific  learning  problems  such  as  vU- 
ual  perceptual  problems,  poor  auditorv  dis- 
crimination, etc. 

(3)  memory  problems;  basically,  these  chil- 
dren cannot  carry  out  a  sequence  of 
commands 

(4)  mixed  laterality  and/or  right-left 
disorientation 

(5)  coordination  problems,  particularly  in 
tasks  requiring  fine  and  rapid  motor  co- 
ordination 

When  such  children  are  referred  for  the 
neurological  examination,  a  modification  of 
the  traditional  format  is  required  We  per- 
form a  developmental  analysis  because  asym- 
metries of  function  or  seeking  the  level  of  the 
central  nervous  system  affected  by  disease  are 
not  at  issue.  Brain  injury,  if  it  has  occurred 
early  in  development,  has  a  good  deal  of  time 

Z.^'^^K-  '^^^'^  ^°'^  ^°  we  identify  these 
children?  Combinations  of  impairment  in 
perception,  conceptualization,  language 
memory,  attention  and  Impulse  control  are 
tip-offs  in  the  Identification  of  the  MBD 
child.  The  history  may  also  be  of  value  De- 
velopmental lags  in  the  motor,  language  and 
behavior  area*  are  clues  aa  to  the  child's 
functioning.  History  of  pre-maturity,  ante- 
and  neonatal  factors,  poor  suck.  ooUc   etc 


all  may  supply  the  clue  for  directing  our 
attention  to  brain  dysfunction.  For  speclflc 
data  our  evaluation  may  then  be  directed  to 
the  following  areas  : 

(I)  Performance  and  Intelligence:  A  scor- 
able  development  and  Intelligence  analvsis 
such  as  the  Oesell  Scale  Is  of  value.  Scale  ( 1 1 
Is  of  value.  *  ' 

(n)  Language  Evaluation:  Delayed  lan- 
guage development  is  usually  noted  In  the 
history.  In  addition,  if  the  examiner  must 
ask  the  child  to  repeat  himself  in  order  to 
understand  the  patient's  speech,  an  evalua- 
tion has  to  be  made  using  any  available 
articulation  and  auditory  discrimination 
scale  or  a  speech  diagnostic  evaluation. 

Language  also  may  be  evaluated  by  parts  of 
the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholingulstlc  Abilities 
(2)  in  children  from  age  3  to  8.  We  note 
deficiencies  In  auditory  sequencing  skills  or 
m  recalling  placement  of  visual  objects  in 
sequence.  Receptive  language  difficulties  may 
be  picked  up  by  the  vocal  encoding  section 
and  other  sections  as  well  of  the  ITPA 

For  older  children,  it  is  Important  to  note 
both  expressive  and  receptive  speech  prob- 
lems In  addition  to  articulation  difficulties 
Among  those  things  to  be  noted  are  word 
discrimination,  sound  blending,  sound  mean- 
ing and  word  meaning.  We  find  it  most  use- 
ful to  employ  an  oral  reading  test  such  as 
the  Ollmore  or  any  other  reading  tests  We 
listen  to  the  child  read  aloud  and  record 
errors  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  phonetic  or  unphonetlc  soundine  out 
of  unfamiliar  words 

(b)  errors  involving  directional  confu- 
sion, particularly  reversals,  as  was-saw  ble- 
dig  '      ° 

(c)  substituting  words  with  similar  mean- 
ing In  a  story 

(d)  perserveratlng  on  certain  words,  par- 
ticularly at  the  end  of  sentences  and  before 
the  start  of  the  next  sentence 

(e)  holding  the  paper  at  a  90  degree  anele 
or  upside  down  * 

( f  I   difficulty  staying  on  the  line 

Reading  or  language  retardation  Is  present 
when  a  school  child  Is  reading  two  grades 
below  his  mental  age.  This  is  the  general 
school  cut-off  point  for  retention  In  class 

(HI)  R-L  Orientation:  The  child's  abilitv 
to  organize  his  spatial  environment  is  meas- 
ured by  a  series  of  objective  and  subjective 
tests,  crossing  over  commands,  sleep  posi- 
tions, nail  polishing,  prefen-ed  direction  of 
lateral  gaze,  etc.  (2) 

(IV)  Soft  Motor  Signs:  Our  examination 
searches  for  the  soft  neurological  signs  which 
correspond  to  major  cerebral  palsy  abnormal- 
ities,  a  soft  neurological  scale  has  been  pub- 
lished (2) .  The  following  are  most  common- 

(a)  Coordination.  Poor  coordination  is  de- 
lineated by  the  child's  manipulation  of  his 
pencil— for  this  requires  fine  motor  skills 
Tests  such  as  Part  One  of  the  Frostlg  (3) 
are  suitable  in  scoring  the  child's  difficulties. 
These  are  the  children  who  have  difficulty 
In  tying  shoe  laces,  in  placing  straws  in  nar- 
row neck  bottles,  etc. 

(b)  Choreiform  movements:  Abrupt  short 
muscle  jerks  noted  when  the  child  is  asked  to 
outstretch  his  hand,  are  also  frequently  help- 
ful  signs.  These  short  muscle  Jerks  may  ex- 
plain the  high  incidence  of  muscle  artifact 

children  ^^*'°"^"*'^''^^'°^'"*"  "°****  "^  ^^^^^ 
(c)  Neonatal  Automatism:  Persistence  is 
thought  to  be  a  measure  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  the  dlslntegraUon  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
range  of  normalcy  is  wide,  automatic  insta- 
bility in  the  MBD  child  of  six  and  seven 
and  above  also  gives  us  the  following  perti- 
fm^*?.*  «'8"«:  'eflex  carry-over  and  motor 
impersliitence-shown  by  the  inability  to  per- 
form such  sustained  motor  activity  as  stick- 
ing out  the  tongue.  (2) 

(V)   "Soft    signs":    In    the    sensory    areas 
these  are  checked  with  tests  for  finger  and 
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tactile  agnosia,  tactile  figure  writing,  posi- 
tion sense  testing,  two-point  discrimination 
test,  optiklnetlc  nystagmus,  auditory  tune- 
out  test  (involves  ringing  a  bell  and  simul- 
taneously touching  the  child's  hands  or  legs; 
this  test  depends  on  the  child's  ability  or 
inability  to  tune  out  Irrelevant  stimuli ) .  and 
the  face-hand-teet  are  useful  In  measuring 
"sensory  lnteg:ratlon."  (2) 

The  electroencephalogram:  The  EIEG  has 
not  been  a  particularly  useful  tool  In  diag- 
nosing brain  dysfunction.  Electroencephalo- 
graphlc  soft  signs  (excessive  random  slow- 
ing, prolonged  response  to  hyperventilation, 
occipital  spiking  and  6-14  positive  spiking) 
are  found  in  increasing  frequencies  but  their 
significance  is  unclear.  They  may  represent 
subliminal  discharges  and  often  clear  with 
motor  maturity.  A  better  way  to  discern  a 
subliminal  spike  is  being  sought.  Electroen- 
cephalographic  computer  averaging  of  audi- 
tory click  helped  Barnett,  et  al  (4)  uncover 
deafness  in  congenital  rubella  in  the  first 
week  of  life.  This  technique  may  prove  to 
be  the  best  diagnostic  test,  since  the  MBD 
discharge  may  require  the  additive  effect  of 
a  computer  to  become  visible. 

(VI)  Perception:  Our  next  objective  is  to 
describe  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
'perception."  A  perceptual  profile  is  ob- 
tained. These  skills  are  maturational  in  char- 
acter and  are  attained  by  the  normal  child 
in  predictable  sequence.  The  senses  (eyes, 
ears,  skin,  etc.)  receive  impressions  which 
are  fed  to  the  brain.  Normally,  an  orderly 
sorting  process  takes  place.  Sensations  are 
organized  and  remembered  so  that  percep- 
tion (Visual-auditory,  tactile,  kinesthetic) 
can  take  place.  It  is  an  inability  to  sort  and 
screen  out  stimuli  which  is  the  prime  diffi- 
culty in  the  child  with  brain  dysfunction. 
Tests  for  visual  perception  and  visual  motor 
coordination  are  the  Wlnterhaven  (5).  the 
Frostlg  (3)  and  the  Bender-Gestalt.  We  use 
only  those  parts  that  are  pertinent  to  each 
child's  problems. 

The  Frostlg  test  evaluates  eye-motor  co- 
ordination, figure  background,  shape  con- 
stancy, position  In  space  and  spatial  relation- 
ships. The  test  Is  easily  scorable  and  norms 
are  available.  Auditory  perception  or  dis- 
crimination of  simillar  sounds  may  be  evalu- 
ated by  parts  of  the  Wepman  Test  (6)  of 
auditory  discrimination  or  the  Pronovost- 
Dumbleton  Test  (7).  which  is  a  picture  type 
speech-sound  discrimination  test.  Tests  for 
tactile  and  kinesthetic  perception  Involve  ob- 
jective recognition  by  touch  of  texture, 
weight  and  size,  and  board  recognition  of 
geometric  shapes.  A  careful  differential  diag- 
nosis Is  required  because  of  the  possibility  of 
confusing  minimal  brain  dysfunction  with 
the  following: 

(1)  Primary  adjustment  reaction  of  child- 
hood, where  the  etiology  is  family  dysfunc- 
tion and  anxiety  seems  to  be  the  primary 
symptom.  Is  most  difficult  to  differentiate 
from  the  MBD  child  since  behavioral  aber- 
rations are  common  to  both. 

(2)  Developmental  dyslexia  refers  to  child- 
ren who  have  difficulties  in  integrating  au- 
ditory and  visual  stimuli  despite  the  fact 
that  they  may  perceive  them  correctly.  They 
.Tlso  have  mixed  dominance  and  right-left 
disorientation  but  little  motor  or  speech  diffi- 
culties. 

(3)  Environmental  deprivation  syndrome 
Involves  children  with  behavioral  symptoms 
in  school  not  unlike  those  earlier  detailed. 
A  strict  maternally  dominated  home  and 
passive  or  absent  fathers,  normal  perform- 
ance and  low  normal  verbal  Intelligence  quo- 
tient, normal  visual  perception  and  no  motor 
deficits  are  usually  found. 

(4)  Developmental  aphasia  Involves  child- 
ren with  brain  dysfunction  and  with  recep- 
tive as  well  as  expressive  difficulty.  They  also 
seem  to  have  difficulty  In  auditory  discrimi- 
nation  and   differentiation. 

Variations  and  combinations  of  the  above 
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are  often  seen.  It  is  the  examiner's  objective 
to  demarcate  and  delineate  the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  It  must  be  noted  again  that 
diagnosis  Is  not  a  sufficient  end-product.  Our 
examination  is  also  designed  to  assess  the 
child's  abilities  and  handicaps  in  order  to 
provide  the  educator  with  information  re- 
garding the  child's  strengths  and  weaknesses 
so  that  he  may  design  an  appropriate  modi- 
fied curriculum  with  the  help  of  such  opti- 
mal modifications  as  may  be  achieved  medi- 
cally and  to  Identify  children  who  are 
functioning  below  their  age  capacity  level 
In  order  to  prevent  emotional  sequelae. 

On  the  basis  of  the  descriptive  diagnosis 
provided,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  con- 
ceptualize and  implement  a  technique  for 
teaching  each  child  based  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  abnormal  condition  found.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  medico-psychologlcal- 
educatlonal  interdisciplinary  evaluation, 
consultation  and  therapy  interweaving  are 
mandatory. 

PART    n REMEDIATION 

A  recent  publication  on  learning  disabil- 
ities tells  a  story  about  a  college  class  in 
experimental  psychology  that  was  required 
to  train  rats  In  maze  running.  Naturally, 
some  of  the  rats  failed  to  learn  as  well  as 
others.  Not  one  of  the  students,  however, 
nor  their  Instructor  presumably,  hypothe- 
sized anything  like  brain  Injury  or  aphasia 
or  even  dyslexia  as  a  cause.  They  "all  as- 
sumed that  something  had  been  wrong  with 
their  technique."  (8)  This  invaluable  bit 
of  educational  lore  obviously  should  rot  be 
confined  to  rats.  Essentially,  it  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  not  all  units  of  a  popula- 
tion— any  population — learn  alike;  tJie  prob- 
lem Is  to  find  out  how  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  those  that  differ. 

The  child  with  ■minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion," so  far  as  the  educator  is  concerned, 
falls  into  the  category  of  the  disabled  learner 
or  the  child  who  is  different.  The  special 
needs  of  this  child  seem  to  be  fourfold: 

(a)  remedial  techniques  and  materials 
oriented  toward  some  bomvlnation  of  the 
visual,  auditory,  kinesthetic  and  a  tactile 
modalities. 

( b )  medication  where  necessary. 

(c)  the  judicious /scaling  down  of  de- 
mands to  a  point  where  success  is  possible. 

( d )  material  presented  In  such  small  incre- 
ments as  to  make  success  habitual. 

This  paper  will  deal  with  procedures  and 
materials  pertaining  to  the  first  item. 

Since  disabled  learners  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions have  at  least  learned  to  speak,  it 
seems  possible  that  much  more  can  be  done 
with  the  auditory  modality  than  has  hitherto 
been  considered  possible.  There  is  never  any 
hesitation  with  the  legally  blind.  Material  Is 
prepared  to  be  read  to  them.  Tests  are  read  to 
them  and  their  replies  are  recorded  and 
evaluated  with  due  regard  for  their  special 
handicap,  and  correctly  so,  of  course.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  customary  treatment  of 
the  word-blind  or  dyslexic  child,  however. 
Only  in  rare  cases  are  similar  procedures 
utlized  and  one  would  be  hard  put  to  ex- 
plain why. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  reading  to 
the  blind  is  not  remedial;  it  is  a  means  of 
learning.  It  adapts  material  to  the  only  other 
suitable  modality,  the  auditory  modality,  and 
a  careful  distinction  must  be  made  at  this 
point  between  learning  and  remedial  work. 
Like  the  blind  child,  the  child  with  a  learn- 
ing disability  must  still  learn  but  because 
of  the  special  nature  of  his  problem,  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  need  has  been  if  not  evaded, 
at  leasrt;  postponed  until  conventional  or  near- 
conventional  reading-learning  skills  have 
been  establlshd.  Even  si>eclal  schools  tend 
to  fixate  too  rigidly  on  books,  or  at  least 
printed  material,  as  the  Individual's  chief 
source  of  Information  and  Intellectual  stimu- 
lation. This  is  no  longer  true  of  society  at 
large  and  should  be  even  less  true. 
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To  put  this  theory  of  modality-adapted 
learning  In  Its  simplest  terms,  one  would 
Imagine  that  If  a  child  Is,  for  any  reason 
"blind"  to  print,  a  way  would  be  found  to 
read  It  to  him.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  this 
is  being  done  except  In  an  extremely  spo- 
radic fashion.  Yet,  current  technology  offers 
a  great  deal  that  can  t>e  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem.  There  Is,  of  course,  the  tape 
recording  with  associated  text  so  that  some 
incidental  visual  learning  may  take  place. 
And  there  are  the  other  media,  such  as  films, 
recordings,  and  "speaking"  film  strips.  Fully 
applied,  this  procedure  would  quite  reverse 
the  customary  learning  process  so  that  It 
would  be  the  multi-media  or  audio-visual 
materials  on  which  the  main  line  of  curricu- 
lar  development  would  depend,  with  books  as 
supplementary  material.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  traditional  pattern  in  which  the  vari- 
ous media  are  supplements  to  books.  We 
would,  therefore,  expect  to  present  Dr.  Seuss 
on  tapes,  subject  area  information  via  tapes, 
even  philosophy  via  tapes.  Only  in  this  way, 
however,  would  the  school  genuinely  achieve 
its  basic  function,  which  is  to  teach — to  be 
a  channel  for  the  effective  imparting  of 
knowledge  in  whatever  way  the  child  can 
best  absorb  it. 

Returning  now  to  the  discussion  of  the 
remedial  needs  of  the  disabled  learner,  ma- 
terial and  techniques  are  available  in  abund- 
ance, almost  bewllderlngly  so.  in  fact.  Dr. 
Ray  Barsch's  remark  in  reference  to  motor 
training  at  the  1968  CEC  (Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children)  Convention  in  Boston  to 
the  effect  that  "this  elephant  can  be  grabbed 
by  almost  any  feet"  Is  true  for  other  aspects 
of  work  with  these  youngsters  today.  It 
should  be  noted  that  all  items  referred  to 
in  the  following  paragraphs  are  either  the 
only  ones  available  or  are  those  that  happen 
simply  to  lie  within  the  writer's  competence. 

It  should  be  noted  that  selection  of  ma- 
terial must  be  based  on  what  we  know  about 
the  child  and  where  we  want  to  go  with 
him.  as  well  as  special  alertness  to  what  we 
may  find  out.  Flexibility  helps  and  it  helps 
to  forget  what  doesn't  work.  Carefully  ob- 
served, the  child  will  himself  sometimes  sug- 
gest the  technique  that  does.  If  a  child 
closes  his  eyes,  for  example,  it  may  be  his 
way  of  describing  how  he  learns  best  at  that 
moment. 

To  expand  slightly  on  the  diagnostic- 
remedial  bond  which  Is  much  tighter  than 
ever  before,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in 
some  long-gone  primordial  era,  two  decades 
ago  perhaps,  it  was  sufficient  to  check  sim- 
ple acuity  of  vision  and  of  hearing.  Today's 
refinements  Include  the  ITPA  (Illinois  Test 
of  Psycholingulstlc  Abilities)  (1)  which 
provides  a  profile  of  auditory-linguistic  and 
visual-linguistic  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Of  its  twelve  subtests,  two  are  closely  re- 
lated to  reading  and  can  gi%°e  valuable  and 
almost  Instant  Insights  into  the  deficit  areas 
of  the  non-reading  child,  and  even  some 
adults,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  remedial 
work  that  may  be  necessary.  These  are  the 
Audltory-Vocai-Sequencing  sub-test  lor  au- 
ditory memory  and  the  Visual-Motor-Se- 
quencing sub-test  for  visual  memory. 

The  latter  usually  correlates  closely  with 
the  Form  Constancy  or  visual  memory  sec- 
tion of  the  Frostlg  Test  of  Visual  Perception 
(3)  which,  as  a  whole,  differentiates  the 
various  problem  areas  in  visual  perception 
and  thus  Is  an  excellent  back-up  test  for  the 
ITPA.  (1) 

An  equally  "primitive"  notion  had  It  that 
persistent  non-reading  Indicated  a  need  for 
psychotherapy.  This  resulted  often  in  rather 
well  adjusted  non-readers. 

Diagnosticians.  Including  psychologists, 
are  Increasingly  concerned  with  motor  skills 
which  are,  currently,  for  the  educator  as 
well  as  the  medical  practitioner,  an  Impor- 
tant phase  In  the  diagnosis  of  learning  dis- 
abilities. Here,  the  Purdue  Perceptual  Motor 
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Survey  (10)  U  an  Important  tool.  It  helps 
to  Identify  potentially  poor  achievers  and  to 
uncover  problem  areas  such  as  confused  dl- 
rectlonaUty,  mixed  laterality,  confusion 
about  body  parts,  and  so  on.  Its  scoring  sys- 
tem Is  not  as  clear  or  as  specific  as  might  be 
desired,  but  It  Is  excellent  as  a  survey  of  a 
child's  motor  skills  and  his  training  needs 
It  points  the  way  to  remedial  procedures  as 
found  In  the  work  of  Kephart,  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  survey,  O.  N.  Oetman  (11) 
Proetlg  and  Barsch  (12). 

As  previously  Indicated,  success  U  moat 
cloeely  related  to  the  selection  of  appropriate 
goals  and  the  proper  sequencing  of  steps 
leading  to  them.  The  perceptually  handi- 
capped non-learner  may  score  his  first  suc- 
cess In  tracing  the  outline  of  a  triangle  The 
motor-handicapped  non-learner  may  score 
his  first  success  on  a  walking-beam  or  bal- 
ance board.  For  the  sequence  oi  "small  in- 
crements" that  might  "make  success  ha- 
bitual- In  this  area,  techniques  and  games 
suggested  by  Cratty  (13),  and  Avery  and 
Hlgglns  (14)   should  prove  helpful. 

With  respect  to  reading  itself,  diagnostic 
instruments  have  not  changed  very  much 
TTiey  tend  to  be  fairly  elaborate  but  tell  the 
diagnostician  only  a  little  more  than  he  al- 
ready  knows,  namely  that  a  reading  problem 
exists  and  that  certain  sounds  and  sound 
combinations  are  poeslbly  somewhat  more  of 
a  problem  than  others  but  not  whether  they 
are  the  efuclai  problems. 

In  the  same  category  are  oral  reading  tests 
which  provide  a  somewhat  more  limited  but 
still  helpful  profile  of  sound  and  word  rec- 
ognition anomalies.  The  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Paragraphs  la  the  best  known.  Not  as  wldell 
used  as  It  should  be  Is  the  Gllmore   (15) 
Available  In  two  forms,  soon  to  be  four   It 
gives  a  measure  not  only  of  word  recognition 
but  of  comprehension  as  well.  Since  the  ex- 
aminer can  help  out  with  word  recognition 
up  to  a  certain  point,  a  measure  of  readme 
potential  Is  thus  provided.  The  comprehen- 
sion score  then  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  how  well  the  child  could  comprehend 
If  at    east  his  word  recognition  were  better 
r^^^L  ''^^i^J'   ^of   ">e   younger  child's 
remedial    work    U    auditory    discrimination 
training.    Thu    U    now    available    in   maSy 
forms.  One  kit,   Sight  and  Sound,  for  ex- 
ample, prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
,^"J°^?^^^  chUdren  gives  valuable  training 
in  discrimination  among  the  sounds  char- 
acterlsuc  of  the  city,  the  farm  and  so  forth 
Visual  perceptual  training  is  equally  vital 
lor   these   youngsters    The  Proetlg  training 
w  T'-^'- 1^^  Michigan  Visual.  Symbol  and 
Word  Tracking  Books  ( 16) ,  Parquetry  Blocks 
f     l**.""**    other    games,    commercial    or 
teacher  developed,  can  be  used 

Much  of  all  this  may  be  termed  "under- 
cutting. It  takes  the  child  back  from  the 
ordinary  level  of  learning  letters,  sounds  and 
words  to  more  basic  processes.  It  comes  as  a 
great  surprise  to  some  teachers  to  realize 
that  these  children  do  not  learn  and  remem- 
ber a  word  such  as  "the,"  for  instance,  after 
simply  seeing  it  (using  the  visual  modality) 

f^.  ^"^^  '*  '^^*°8  '•>«  auditory  modal- 
ity). They  must  also  write  the  word  (kines- 
thetic modality)  and  feel  (tactile  modality) 
the  letters,  whether  made  of  clay,  sandpa^r 

SaJ^."*'*""'  ^*'^°'"*  mastery  is  achiev^. 
VAKT  In  other  words. 

However,  illustrative  of  the  Increasing 
subtlety  of  work  In  this  field  Is  the  fact  that 
a  variant  on  this  process  called  "non-VAKT" 
m  which  the  visual  modality  is  blocked  the 
eyes  blindfolded,  or  at  least  closed  In  certain 
stages  of  the  remedial  process,  has  begun  to 
secure  a  hearing. 

Word  recognition,  phonics,  spelling,  vocab- 
ulary building— it  would  be  impossible  even 
to  begin  to  cover  the  variety  of  texts  and 
programs  that  are  avaUable  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. UsuaUy.  they  are  designed  for  general 
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use.  What  would  make  them  suitable  for  the 
child  with  a  learning  disability,  especially 
the  non-reader,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  paper.  Is  their  existence  in  taped  form 
or  the  possibility  of  adapting  them  for  tap- 
ing. ThU  qualification  cuts  the  field  down 
considerably,  but  the  following  should  be 
taken  only  as  examples  of  what  Is  available. 
or,  again,  known  to  the  author. 

For   the   beginning   reader,   the  Michigan 
Word  Attack  and  Comprehension  Program  Is 
worUi  scrutiny  and  can  be  taped  easily.  The 
Sullivan  Programmed  Series  (17)  presents  a 
limited  number  of  sounds  In  a  colorful  and 
repetiUve    fashion   spread    over   twenty-one 
books.  It  can  be  taped  in  whole  or  part  to 
suit  an  individual  clinic's  special  needs  or  a 
child's.  Already  taped  Is  the  Charles  Merlll 
SklUtapes  for  remedial  work  on  almost  any 
level.  For  older  children  and  adults  an  inter- 
esting pair  of  workbooks.  Educators  Publish- 
ers Programmed  Phonics  presents  almost  the 
entire    phonic    system    needed    for    reading 
spelling.     Including     syllable     identification 
techniques.  A  patient  and  sklllfxil  compila- 
tion, the  taped  version  Is  reported  available 
for    purchase.    Harcourt,    Brace    &    World's, 
Sound  and  Sense  in  Spelling,  Grades  2-8,  Is 
not  programmed  but  on  records  with  texts 
and  work. 

Vocabulary  building  exercises  are  also 
available  in  abundance,  but  only  a  pro- 
grammed series  can  be  taped  to  good  effect. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  key  word  Is  "pro- 
grammed." Material  that  has  been  pro- 
grammed has  been  reduced  to  the  careful, 
8tep-by-step  sequence  that  Is  required  for 
repeated  experience  with  success.  Word  Cues, 
from  Educational  Development  Laboratories, 
Is  a  good  illustration  of  this  type  of  resource 
for  the  older  student. 

Comprehension   materials  are  not  always 
as  Important  as  one  would  think  for  most  of 
these  children   since  mastery  of  words  and 
word-attack  skills  usually  opens  the  door  to 
reading  for  them.  Brief  exercises  tend  to  be 
best  for  obvious  reasons  such  as  conveni- 
ence, easy  incorporation  within  the  usually 
brief  Instructional  periods,  but  also  because 
they  can  be  quickly  taped.  Teachers  College's, 
Gates-Peardon  and  McCall-Crabbs  series  are 
all  effective  for  the  elementary  grades  and 
for  remedial  work  in  general,  as  are  the  vari- 
ous "laboratory"  sets.  The  results  of  taping 
them  for  repetitive  listening  before  the  com- 
prehension questions  are  answered  will  prove, 
for  those  to  whom  this  method  Is  new,  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

In  conclusion,  each  of  the  techniques  dis- 
cussed here  should  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
process  whereby  educators  have  gained  access 
to  one  segment  or  another  of  the  originally 
undifferentiated  groups  of  children  known  as 
non-learners.  It  has  been  a  long  process  and 
the  end  is  certainly  not  yet  In  sight,  but 
we  are  probably  closer,  at  least  in  concept,  to 
the  day  when  the  organization  of  appropriate 
material  will  be  accompanied  by  a  prescrip- 
tion to  insure  mastery  by  the  learner  in 
terms  of  his  special  capacities. 
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first  hearings.  I  would  now  like  to  bring 
the  Members  of  the  House  up  to  date 
on  our  most  recent  ones. 

Dr  R.  T.  Ravenholt,  Director  of  the 
Population  Service  for  AID,  appeared  be- 
fore the  group  on  June  17.  Dr.  Martin 
Porman.  Director  of  the  Nutrition  and 
Child  Feeding  Service,  and  Mr.  George 
Parman.  Director  of  the  Food  From  the 
Sea  Service,  also  from  AID,  appeared 
June  19.  A  summary  of  their  testimony 
appears  below. 

The  taslt  force  will  continue  to  place 
reports  of  our  acUvities  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  with  an  interest  in  the  long-range 
planning  being  done  by  the  executive 
branch  in  regard  to  our  expanding  popu- 
lation and  its  relation  to  hunger  and  our 
natural  resources.  Today's  insertions 
follow : 

HIARINO    HICKLICHTS 
TUESDAY ,    JUNE    17,     1969 

Dr.  R.  T.  Ravenholt,  IMrector  of  the  Popula- 
tion Service. 

Members  Present:    Bush,  McCloekey,  Pettis 
Reld,  Hammerschmidt. 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Re- 
publican Research  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources 
and  Population  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  present  programs  and  planning 
of  the  administration  in  areas  of  inter- 
est to  the  task  force.  Last  week  we  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  a  report  of  our 


staff    From:     Taft,    Mosher,    Vander    Jaet 
McClory.  •*  ' 

"It  has  been  argued  tha.t  enlargement  oi 
human  freedom  by  extension  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  will  fail  to  adequately  curb 
the  population  increase  and,  therefore,  other 
and  even  coercive  social  measures  of  popula- 
tion control  are  needed.  This  argument  Is 
largely  based  upon  a  narrow  concept  of  what 
constitutes  a  family  planning  program.  Some 
regard  it  simply  as  the  provision  of  clinical 
and  contraceptive  services;   others  consider 
the  many  relevant  actions  contributory  to 
greater  use  of  available  services  and  Improved 
practice  of  family  planning  as  an  integral 
part  of  an  effective  famUy  planning  program 
Viewed  from  this  latter  perspective,  such  ac- 
tions as  provided  information  and  educa- 
tion, raising  the  marriage  age,  rescission  ci 
pronatallst  laws  and  incentives,  and  repeal  or 
liberalization  of  abortion  laws  are  considered 
Integral    parts    of    a    comprehensive    family 
planning  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  population  planning 
and  control  programs  are  distinctive  from 
famUy  planning  programs  to  the  extent  they 
plan  or  control  population  dynamics  by 
means  other  than  fertility  control,  that  is 
by  manipulation  of  mortality  or  migration 
or  both.  In  AID,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  usual- 
ly speak  of  the  population  and  family  plan- 
ning program. 

A  key  Judgment  often  heard  is  that  the 
full  implementation  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams and  the  full  exercise  of  fertility  con- 
trol by  women  and  couples  everywhere  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  goal  of  zero  population 
growth  because  attitude  studies  have  shown 
that  women  want  too  many  children.  But 
this  Judgment  appears  to  be  based  upon  the 
simple  assumption  that  the  composite 
response  of  women  of  all  reproductive  ages 
and  experience  to  survey  questions  such  as 
"What  do  you  consider  the  Ideal  number  of 
children?"  bears  a  close  and  reliable  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  of  children  women 
would  have  If  they  reproduced  only  if  and 
when  they  wished,  each  month  from  men- 
arche  to  menopause.  This  assumption  Is  not 
supported  by  logic  or  definitive  study. 

Bearing  and  rearing  children  Is  hard  work 
and  few  women  have  unlimited  enthusiasm 
for  the  taak.  If  given  the  choice,  each  month 
of  whether  they  wish  to  be  pregnant  that 
month,  many  considerations  other  than  ulti- 
mate family  size  guide  their  reproductive 
behavior;  and  for  many  women  postpone- 
ment of  pregnancy  means  reduction  In  com- 
pleted family  size. 
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The  current  large  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  many  developing  countries  has 
caused  some  pessimism  concerning  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  people  Individually  exer- 
cising freedom  of  choice;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appears  to  be  a  sound  basis  for 
optimism:  where  In  the  world  is  there  a 
country  wherein  people  truly  have  the  free- 
dom and  ability  to  control  their  fertility  and 
where  there  is  a  continuing  large  excess  use 
of  their  reproductive  powers?  The  pattern 
seems  clear  that  in  those  countries  where 
women  need  not  reproduce  except  if  and 
when  they  choose  (meaning  they  have  ac- 
cess to  hindsight  (abortion)  as  well  as  fore- 
sight (contraceptive)  methods  of  fertility 
control),  the  situation  is  encouraging.  In 
Japan  and  several  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  the  net  reproduction  rate  has  fallen 
below  1,  and  social  concern  has  shifted  from 
the  problem  of  too-great  reproduction  to 
concern  for  the  possibly  too-low  reproductive 
rate.  Certainly  the  high  rates  of  abortion, 
even  where  illegal,  as  in  the  developed  areas 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  also 
throughout  the  developing  world,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  determination  of  women  in  all 
cultures  to  limit  their  reproduction.  Many 
women,  whose  foresight,  knowledge,  and 
means  prove  inadequate  to  prevent  concep- 
tion, win  pay  whatever  they  can  and  risk 
their  lives  to  terminate  pregnancies  which 
they  deem  undesirable  for  reasons  best  known 
to  them. 

Because  the  extent  of  availability  of  fam- 
ily planning  Information  and  means  is  now 
usually  a  dominant  determinant  in  the  com- 
plex of  forces  Infiuenclng  reproductive  be- 
havior, no  definitive  studies  nor  final  Judg- 
ments of  additional  measures  which  may  ul- 
timately be  needed  to  achieve  a  desired  rate 
of  population  growth  can  be  made  in  ad- 
vance of  the  full  extension  of  family  plan- 
ning services.  But  as  family  planning  infor- 
mation and  services  are  made  appropriately 
available,  key  impediments  to  optimal  utili- 
zation of  such  services  can  be  Identified. 
Thereupon  research  studies  should  be  per- 
formed as  needed  to  overcome  recognized 
obstacles  and  for  advancement  of  the  pro- 
gram. Natiirally,  many  nonclinical  actions, 
such  as  rational  alteration  of  legal  and  fiscal 
codes,  should  be  taken  concurrently  with 
clinical  actions  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  population  and  family  planning  pro- 
gram. 

Regardless  of  what  special  social  measures 
may  ultimately  be  needed  for  optimal  regu- 
lation of  fertility.  It  Is  clear  that  the  main 
element  Initially  in  any  population  planning 
and  control  program  should  be  the  exten- 
sion of  family  planning  information  and 
means  to  all  elements  of  the  population.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  when  women 
throughout  the  world  need  reproduce  only 
If  and  when  they  choose,  then  the  many 
Intense  family  and  social  problems  generated 
by  unplanned,  unwanted,  and  poorly  cared 
for  children  will  be  greatly  ameliorated  and 
the  now  acute  problem  of  too  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  will  be  reduced  to  manageable 
proportions. 

Hearing     Highuchts 

tht7rsdat.  juke  19,  1969 

Dr.  Martin  Forman,  Director.  Nutrition  and 

Child  Feeding  Service. 
Mr.  George  Parman,  Director,  Food  from  the 

Sea  Service. 
Members     present:      Bush.     Keith,     Pettis, 

Henry  Smith,  Wold. 
Staff  from :  Taft,  Fulton,  Vander  Jagt. 

Dr.  Forman  stated  that  the  target  group 
of  the  AID  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Child  Feeding  Is  pre-school  children,  those 
up  to  the  age  of  five.  Malnutrition  at  this 
age  usually  results  in  the  Irreversible  retar- 
dation of  the  child's  brain  and  growth. 

The  short-term  programs  now  attacking 
the  malnutrition  problem  are  Food  for  Peace, 
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Care,  and  other  International  agencies  such 
as  Red  Cross.  In  dealing  with  the  PL  480 
surpluses,  there  Is  an  emphasis  on  Improving 
the  nutritional  content  of  the  food.  For  ex- 
ample. CSM  (com  soy  meal),  WSB  (wheat 
soy  blend),  and  various  vitamin  additives. 

Dr.  Forman  explained  AID'S  Interest  In 
working  with  products  which  do  not  require 
the  creation  of  new  markets.  Cereals  are 
being  enriched  to  a  protein  level  equivalent 
to  that  of  fish  or  meat;  and  a  new  rice-like 
granule  contains  enough  nutrients  to  sup- 
ply a  meal  with  adequate  protein  fortifica- 
tion. These  projects  are  currently  Instituted 
In  both  Peru  and  Thailand. 

From  a  budget  of  2  million  dollars,  twelve 
AID  grants  have  been  given  private  corpora- 
tions In  an  effort  to  secure  their  assistance 
In  long-run  research. 

Mr.  George  Parman  elaborated  on  the  sea's 
vast  food  potential  and  explained  that  60 
million  tons  of  fish  were  caught  last  year, 
a  far  cry  from  the  estimated  p>otentlal  of 
244  million  tons. 

A  new  product  known  as  FPC  (Fish  Pro- 
tein Concentrate ) ,  a  type  of  fiour  made  from 
processed  fish,  provides  as  much  protein 
as  fresh  fish  but  requires  none  of  the  ex- 
pensive refrigeration.  FPC  would  enable  coun- 
tries  like  India,  where  250,000  tons  of  sar- 
dines dried  up  on  beaches  last  year,  to  proc- 
ess those  fish  Into  an  equally  nutritious  and 
more  stable  product.  FPC  is  now  being  tested 
successfully  In  Chile,  and  a  report  will  soon 
be  published  aimed  at  attracting  private  In- 
vestment to  this  newly-created  FPC  market. 

As  an  example  of  successful  FPC  processes, 
it  is  being  produced  in  Pakistan  from  sharks. 
The  skin  is  removed  for  leather,  the  teeth  are 
sold  as  souvenirs,  and  the  FPC  return  on  the 
boneless  fish  is  95  % . 

Mr.  Parman  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  U.S.  Is  currently  making 
overseas  Investments  in  the  shrimp  industry. 
This  activity  Is  adding  to  the  trade  of  the 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  giving  their 
fishing  Industry  some  of  the  exp)ertise  neces- 
sary to  operate  new  and  technical  fishing 
equipment. 

Mr.  Parman  explained  that  rub-sea  farm- 
ing was  economically  feasible  with  oysters 
and  certain  plants.  However,  to  use  plank- 
ton and  algae  as  human  food  sources  is  not 
as  realistic  economically  as  concentrating  on 
the  fish  which  feed  on  the  plankton. 
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has  grown  to  a  present  enrollment  of 
550  students,  a  complex  of  over  15  build- 
ings and  a  staff  of  236  employees.  Thanks 
to  four  generations  of  Walkers,  and  in 
particular  to  Dr.  W.  Laurens  Walker, 
Cedar  Spring  is  now  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  schools  in  its 
field. 

Spartanburg  County  is  justifiably 
proud  of  Dr.  Walker.  He  is  a  person  of 
many  dimensions — an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, administrator,  and  philanthro- 
pist, who  has  worked  unselfishly  and 
tirelessly  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

We  acknowledge  with  humble  grati- 
tude his  38  years  of  service  to  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  his 
many  contributions  to  the  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Spartanburg  County. 


TRIBUTE     TO     DR.     W.     LAURENS 
WALKER 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many 
fine  dedicated  people  who  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  education  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

One  such  person  is  Dr.  W.  Laurens 
Walker  who,  after  38  years  of  service, 
will  retire  on  June  30  as  superintendent 
of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  Spartan- 
burg County,  S.C. 

The  history  of  the  Cedar  Spring  School 
and  the  Walker  family  are  deeply  inter- 
twined. Dr.  Walker  is  a  direct  descendent 
of  Rev.  Newton  Pinckney  Walker  who, 
as  a  young  Baptist  minister,  founded  the 
school  in  18 '9  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
five  deaf  children. 

Under  the  careful  and  capable  super- 
vision of  the  Walker  family,  the  school 


AMERICAN  LIVES  LOST  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  conflict  touches  every  Ameri- 
can in  one  way  or  other. 

But  those  who  are  touched  most  in- 
timately and  most  tragically  are  those 
families  who  have  lost  a  dear  son, 
brother  or  husband.  As  in  other  wars, 
these  families  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  paid  tribute 
throughout  the  land  to  all  Americans 
lost  in  all  wars  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  present.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute.  But  I 
wish  today  to  pay  more  specific  tribute 
to  those  young  men  from  my  24th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  In  the 
full  bloom  of  their  manhood  they  went 
to  a  foreign  land,  fought  and  died.  We 
miss  them  dearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  the  name  of  those  soldiers  whose 
death  in  Vietnam  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1965: 

Vietnam  War  Dead 

1.  AUessle,  Joseph,  North  East. 

2.  Bailey,  Larry  J.,  Spartansburg. 

3.  Baun,  Etevld  E.,  Mercer. 

4.  Beebe.  Larry,  North  East. 

5  Bennett.  Joseph,  Tltusville. 

6.  Billings,  David.  Lake  City. 

7.  Bronakoski.  James.  Erie. 

8.  Brophy,  Patrick.  Erie. 

9.  Brown,  Roger,  Farrell. 

10.  Bowers,  James  D..  Edlnboro. 

11.  Byers.  James.  Meadvllle. 

12.  Byham,  Dan,  Guys  Mills. 

13.  Callaghan,  David,  Erie. 

14.  Carr,  Gerald,  North  East. 

15.  Cartney.  Patrick,  Tltusville. 

16.  Chase,  Raymond.  Meadvllle. 

17.  Christy.  Albert.  Mercer. 

18.  Coon.  Jesse,  Sharon. 

19.  DeBow.  Edward.  Llnesville. 

20.  Dufford.  Paul.  West  Middlesex. 

21.  Edwards.  Joseph.  Erie. 

22.  Flgueroa,  Michael.  Springfield. 

23.  Fladry.  Leroy.  Union  City. 

24.  Flanders,  Danny,  Erie. 
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25.  Forrester,  Carl.  Mercer. 

26.  PunelU.  Richard,  FarreU 

27.  George.  Michael.  Erie. 

28.  Good,  Paul,  SharpevlUe. 

29.  Harmon.  Robert.  Erie 

30.  Hedglln.  Miles,  Orove  City. 

31.  Henry,  Leonard,  Erie. 

32.  Hlgglns.  Merle.  Jamestown 

33.  Hill,  David.  Erie. 

34.  Hymers,  Charles,  Erie. 

35.  Jarzenskl,  James,  Cochranton 
35a.  Julius,  William,  Erie. 

36.  Kahler,  Charles,  MeadvUle. 

37.  Kaspaul.  Alfred.  Palrvlew. 

38.  Kelly,  Gregory,  North  East. 
30.  Kennedy,  Thomas,  Erie. 

40.  Klarlc,  Terrence,  Parrell 

41.  PCranonc2yk,  Richard,  Erie. 

42.  Kruplnskl.  Raymond.  Erie 

43.  Logue,  John,  Franklin. 

44.  Martin,  Ronald,  Erie. 

45.  McNelsh.  Richard,  Mercer 

46.  MUllson.  Dennis,  Sharon 

47.  Mitchell,  David,  Erie 

48.  Neldrlck,  Jack.  Erie. 

49.  Nelson.  John,  Erie. 

50.  Nichols.  Colin.  Spartansburg 

51.  Niemann.  David.  ConneautvUle 

52.  Norman.  Gary,  Erie 

53.  Parobek.  SUas.  Albion 

54.  PhlUls.  Donald.  TltusvlUe 

55.  Pollers,  William,  Erie 

56.  Probst,  Delmar.  Erie. 

57.  Rahn,  Donald,  Erie 

58.  Rauber,  William,  Wheatland 

59.  Reagle.  John.  TltusvlUe 

60.  Reynolds,  Jack,  Erie. 

61.  Reynolds,  John,  Llnesvllle 

62.  Rudd,  James,  Meadvllle. 

63.  Russo,  Augustine,  New  Castle 

64.  Santone.  Joseph,  Erie 

65.  Shaffer,  William  Erie 

66.  Shields,  Robert  Erie 

67.  Smith.  Olen,  Erie. 

68.  Snell.  Marc.  Erie. 

69.  Stearns,  Allan.  Glrard. 

70.  Suvara,  Frank.  Erie. 

71.  Szoszorek.  Gerald.  Erie 

72.  Tlnko.  Donald,  Corry. 

73.  TTypus.  Prank,  Meadvllle 

74.  Walter,  Clifton.  Erie 

75.  Westfall.  Robert,  Meadvllle. 

76.  Vandervort,  WlUlam,  Erie 

77.  Vaughn.  John,  Erie. 

78.  Yeast,  John,  Edlnboro 


THE  ROLE  OP  GOLD  IN  CONTRTO 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.   KEITH.   Mr.   Speaker    the   ntu^t 

12Z'"'  have  seen  a^eSoratinf 

confidence  m  the  international  monetarv 

system.  Compounding  this  problem  S^ 

ltlnTr7.f,'^'!T'  ^^^«  «^o<led  tfe  po- 
rtion of  the  doUar.  the  cornerstone  of 
world  currency  stability 

M?°ShV^!^  ^'^^  *^*'  ^'^^'^  situation. 
Mr.  Charles  Sevigny.  of  West  Hanover 
Mass.,  has  written  me  a  series  of  axtkuJ 
^^Jh^-  '^""^h""^  letters  on  tK"e 
^nltt  ""  f°n.  nbuting  to  international 
monetary  stability.  For  the  benefit  of  nw 

^t^fZ'f'J'^t'  deliberations  on  tMs 
^ue.  I  include  Mr.  Sevigny's  latest  let- 
ter here  under  unanimous  consent: 

M^n    »  _  June  16,  1969. 

Hon.  Hastings  Keith  i 

House  Office  Building^ 
Washington.  D.C.  ' 

r.^.^^^l''^'-  ■^'^  morning  I  received  a 
notice  from  the  South  Shore  National  Bank 
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announcing  that  they  are  Increaalng  our 
interest  rate  to  11%%.  This  reminded  me 
abruptly  of  oiu-  previous  discussion  con- 
cerning economics  In  this  country. 

You  mentioned  in  your  last  letter  that 
since  you  are  now  several  years  out  of  col- 
lege you  do  not  have  a  clear  or  sharp  recol- 
lection of  your  course  In  Economics.  I  am 
sure  that  If  you  look  back,  or  If  you  were 
to  ask  any  college  sophomore,  that  you 
would  And  that  it  has  been  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  no  economy  can  survive 
without  gold  behind  its  currency  or  govern- 
ment as  a  stabilizing  factor.  The  history  of 
world  government  has  proven  this  and  It 
has  been  taught  In  all  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

We  have  two  great  basic  problems  in  this 
country.  I  am  not  now  talking  about  the 
social  problems  and  all  the  racial  and  col- 
lege upheavals  but  rather  about  basic  prob- 
lems. These  two  problems  are  shortage  of 
manpower  and  unstable  currency  because  It 
Is  not  properly  backed  by  gold  and  because 
we  are  unreallstlcally  trying  to  buy  gold  In 
1969  at  1935  prices. 

Just  for  a  moment  let's  talk  about  man- 
power. I  am  sure  that  you  feel  the  pinch  as 
well  as  we  do.  since  the  last  time  I  talked  to 
you  you  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  you  could 
get  some  people  to  jo4n  your  staff.  The  same 
applies  everywhere  no  one  has  enough  help 
no  one  can  get  enough  help.  Every  company 
that  I  know  of.  and  I  am  sure  you  realize 
that  I  know  a  great  many,  are  being  forced 
to  curtail  their  operations  because  they  can- 
not get  enough  help  to  expand  Into  the  new 
fields  that  are  opening  up.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  exporting  our  manpower   at   a   rate 
that  is  beyond  belief.  We  have  over  100  coo 
civilians  working  in  Vietnam  and  from'  all 
reports  that  I  hear  they  are  Just  In  the  way 
of  everyone  over  there  and  adding  to  the 
troubles  of  that  already  unhappy  country 
The  State  Department  employs  at  least  an 
equal  number  of   people  around   the   world 
Within  most  offices  about  three  people  doing 
one   persons   work.   We   have   military   men 
spread  everywhere  you  can  think  of.  We  are 
supporting    the    military    effort    of    former 
enemies  that  we  defeated  25  years  ago  and 
are  now  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
In  the  meantime  we  are  dying  for  help  at 
home.   Essential   services   like   getting   your 
roof  fixed,  having  someone  repair  your  oil 
burner,  shoveling  snow,  painting  your  house 
you  cannot  hire  a  plumber  or  an  electrician 
aU  these  things  and  thousands  of  others  are 
going  undone  because  we  do  not  have  the 
people  and  those  people  that  we  do  have  are 
not  learning  manual  skills.  We  have  a  huge 
gap  between  college  trained  people  and  un- 
skilled   labor    that    Is    not    being    filled    by 
trained  people  simply  because  there  are  no 
people  to  train  for  these  positions.   In   the 
meantime  all  of  this  employment  of  Ameri- 
cans in  foreign  countries  is  contributing  to 
our  deficit  of  payments  by  the  money  that 
they  spend  overseas  which  Is  usually  eaual 
to  just  about  their  pay. 

Add  to  the  above  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
realistically  facing  the  gold  problem  and  you 
vm  find  a  combination  ot  effects  and  side 
effects  that  can  easily  draw  us  Into  a  very 
bad  serious  situation  at  home  while  we  are 
busy  trying  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  an 
isolationist  because  I  am  not.  It  Is  however 
my  experience  that  governments,  like  people 
like  to  lead  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way 
and  they  do  not  like  to  be  helped  until  they 
ask  for  help.  Then  and  only  then  should  we 

°5^^^"^  ^^'P  *"^  ^^  s"«=h  an  Instance  It 
should  be  offered  on  a  very  limited  scale  In 
this  way  other  nations  become  self-sufficient 
not  rather  than  dependent  upon  us. 

I  like  to  use  the  expression  "Increase  the 
price  of  gold-  rather  than  the  negative  term 
of  devalue  the  dollar".  In  my  opinion  the 
Republican  Party,  and  In  fact  everyone  In 
government,  should  use  the  positive  expres- 
sion rather  than  the  negative.  In  connection 
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with  thU  I  have  some  very  definite  Ideas 
As  you  know  any  fool  can  criticize,  however' 
I  think  that  before  one  should  criticize  thev 
should  have  a  workable  plan  as  an  altema'- 
tlve  ready  to  suggest.  My  suggestion  would 
be  that:    Congress  should   pass  a  new  Law 
governing  the  price  of  gold.  Ihls  law  should 
tie  the  price  of  gold  to  the  world  market 
value  which  Is  the  true  value  of  the  metal 
The  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  buy 
gold  only  from  domestic  producers  as  long 
as  it  IS  available.  In  other  words  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  buy  foreign  gold  until 
the  domestic  supply  is  exhausted  unless  or 
until   some   specific   situation   arises  which 
would  make  the  need  for  additional  gold  Im- 
portant to  us.   We   should   pay  world  gold 
prices  for  domestic  gold  and  about  $1.00  an 
ounce  less  for  foreign  gold  landed  here. 

I  believe  that  I  told  you  In  mv  previous 
letter  that  Goldfield  Corporation,  one  of  the 
largest  owners  of  gold  producing  property  In 
this  country,  tried  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  to  produce  gold  at  the  Treasury 
price  of  $35.00  an  ounce  using  the  most 
modern  possible  methods.  It  was  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so  and  they  therefore 
shut  down  their  operation.  I  hope  you  realize 
that  I  have  no  axe  to  grind  In  this  other 
than  good  government.  I  do  not  own  stock  in 
Goldfields  or  any  other  mining  company  nor 
do  I  own  a  gold  mine  of  any  kind  myself.  I  do 
think  however  that  we  are  being  very  un- 
realistic trying  to  buy  gold  in  1969  at  1935 
prices  which  were  too  low  even  for  1935, 

The  Republicans   in   Congress  should  get 
behind  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  stable  currency  and 
therefore   a  stable  government.  This  going 
off  the  gold  standard  was  one  of  the  great 
frauds  Imposed  on  the  American  public  by 
the  New  Deal.  We  have  only  had  one  or  two 
opportunities  since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal 
where  a  Republican  president  could  reverse 
this  serious  mistake.  To  me  It  Is  the  only  way 
that  we  win  get  enough  solid  valuable  cur- 
rency Into  circulation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  greatly  expanding  economy.  If  we  do  not 
take  such  a  step  as  this  the  only  alternative 
will  be  to  print  money  with  no  backing  and 
contribute  seriously  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
that  we  are  now  in  since  the  money  "wUl  be 
nothing  but  paper.  By  using  the  method  I 
recommend  every  dollar  will  then  be  backed 
by  hard  money  at  Fort  Knox. 

These  two  problems  are  tlghtlv  coupled 
together.  The  one  on  one  hand  drains  our 
manpower  reserves  and  creates  tremendous 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  Inflationary  spiral  and  the 
other  effects  that  I  stated  above. 

I  would  be  extremely  grateful  If  you  would 
give  these  facts  your  serious  attention  and 
do  whatever  Is  possible  to  spread  the  gospel 
Yours  very  truly, 

Sevicnt's  Candy,  Inc., 
Chables  P.  Sevigny,  President. 


U.S.S.    "PUEBLO"    SEIZURE    CALLED 
SOVIET  SCHEME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  publishes  the 
story  of  Communist  Gen.  Jan  Sejna  of 
Czechoslovakia,  one  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing oflicers  ever  to  defect  to  the  West, 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  hijacking  of  the  USS 
Pueblo,  and  the  value  to  the  enemy  of 
the  intelligence  obtained  in  that  venture. 

The  accurate  assessment  of  our  spine- 
less response  is  a  matter  to  which  we 
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should  give  our  serious  attention.  Per- 
haps our  total  incompetence  to  defend 
the  U.S.S.  Liberty,  a  similar  ship,  against 
Israeli  attack  in  the  Mediterranean  sug- 
gested to  the  enemy  the  feasibility  of 
the  second  operation.  The  obvious  im- 
plication is  that  it  is  open  season  on 
Americans.  This  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  include  the  article,  together  with  a 
news  clipping  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  23, 

1969] 

Czech    Defector    Bares    Details — "Pceblo" 

Called  Soviet  Plot 

(By  Mike  Miller) 

A  former  Czechoslovakian  general  who  de- 
fected to  the  United  States  said  today  that 
Russia  planned  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  intel- 
ligence ship  Pueblo  and  collaborated  with 
North  Korea  In  carrying  it  out. 

Gen.  Jan  SeJna,  writing  in  Reader's  Digest, 
said  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Marshal  Andrei 
Grechko  told  him  eight  months  prior  to  the 
incident  that  Russia  was  going  to  "humiliate" 
the  United  States  by  grabbing  one  of  its  spy 
ships. 

The  defector  said  the  Russian  also  Indi- 
cated the  seizure  would  take  place  some- 
where in  the  Pacific  in  collaboration  with 
the  North  Koreans. 

Gen.  Sejna  was  the  Czech  Communist 
Party's  senior  secretary  assigned  to  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense  prior  to  his  defec- 
tion in  February,  1968,  the  month  after  the 
Pueblo  was  seized. 

INFORMATION    GAINED 

He  said  Russian  generals  also  told  Czech 
officers  following  the  incident  that  "Immense- 
ly valuable  Information"  was  obtained  from 
the  ship,  Including  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  Naval  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific. Codes  obtained  from  the  spy  ship  also 
were  enabling  the  Russians  to  read  previ- 
ously Indecipherable  U.S.  messages  which 
they  had  recorded  on  tape,  he  wrote. 

The  defector  quoted  Gen.  Grechko  as  say- 
ing: 

"It  Is  absolutely  Insolent  the  way  the 
Americans  sail  their  damn  ships  around  as 
if  they  owned  the  water. 

"Their  espionage  ships  come  right  up  to 
our  shores  to  spy  on  our  communications. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this:  We  have  decided  to 
humble  the  Americans.  Just  as  we  humili- 
ated them  In  the  air  by  shooting  down  the 
U-2.  we  are  going  to  humiliate  them  at  sea 
by  grabbing  one  of  those  ships. 

Asked  about  the  danger  of  a  U.S.  reaction. 
Gen.  Grechko  replied:  "Don't  worry  about 
that.  The  Americans  haven't  dared  to  block- 
ade Haiphong  (North  Vietnamese  port)  be- 
cause they  know  that  our  ships  would  shoot 
their  way  thru.  They  won't  do  anything  about 
an  Incident  like  this,  either.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  them,  and  that  is  what  the  whole  world 
will  see." 

Gen.  SeJna  wrote  that  Oen.  Grechko  said 
the  Soviets  had  ruled  out  a  seizure  in  wa- 
ters where  the  Incident  might  provoke  a 
confrontation  between  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  and  NATO.  The  Black  Sea  was 
eliminated  because  It  was  regarded  as  a 
"Russian  lake,"  but  the  Pacific  was  chosen 
because  It  was  considered  an  "American 
preserve,"  the  Czech  said. 

On  Jan.  24,  1968,  the  morning  after  the 
Pueblo  was  seized,  he  quoted  Soviet  Colonel 
General  Aleksandr  Kushchev,  senior  Warsaw 
Pact  representative  In  Prague,  as  telling  a 
gathering  of  officers: 

"During  the  night  we  learned  that,  with 
the  collaboration  of  our  Korean  comrades, 
we  have  achieved  a  great  success.  The  en- 
tire operation  went  off  smoothly — Incredibly 
smoothly.  The  Pueblo  crew,  to  a  man,  ca- 
pitulated. They  did  not  fire  a  shot. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We've  all  heard  what  a  great  communi- 
cations and  command  system  the  Americans 
have. 

"Well,  yesterday  it  took  Washington  Uter- 
aUy  hours  to  pull  itself  together  and  even 
begin  to  react.  This  is  a  precise  example  of 
how  the  most  advanced  military  technology 
cannot  compensate  for  a  lack  of  will  and 
leadership." 


A  Communist  General's  Startling  Charge: 
Russia  Plotted  the  "Pueblo"  Affair 

( By  Oen.  Jan  SeJna) 

(Note. — General  Jan  SeJna  Is  one  of  the 
highest-ranking  communists  ever  to  defect 
to  the  West.  Until  February  1968  he  was  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  senior  sec- 
retary assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense,  charged  with  political  control  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  and  General  Staff. 
As  such,  he  dealt  almost  dally  with  the  So- 
viet marshals,  generals  and  agents  who  rule 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  Soviet  colony,  and  was 
privy  to  many  military  and  political  secrets 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

During  1967  and  early  1968,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  control  of  the  Czechoslovak  Commu- 
nist Party,  he  was  accused  of  siding  with  the 
forces  of  arch-Stallnlst  Antonln  Novotny. 
The  general  contends  that  he  represented  a 
group  of  politicians  and  young  officers  op- 
posed to  hard-line  military  men  seeking  their 
own  gain  In  the  political  intrigue  that  has 
characterized  the  turmoil  in  Prague.  Never- 
theless, when  Novotny  lost,  SeJna  fled  lo  the 
United  States — bringing  with  him  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  communist  world  rarely  before 
available  to  the  West. 

(The  following  article,  the  first  he  has  re- 
leased since  his  flight.  Is  excerpted  from 
Sejna's  forthcoming  book.  Much  of  what  he 
reports  here  cannot  be  confirmed  because  of 
the  rarefied  circles  In  which  he  moved.  But 
he  has  been  Interviewed  at  length  by  Digest 
editors,  and  specific  references  that  could 
be  cross-checked  have  been  painstakingly 
Investigated.  No  contradictions  have  been 
discovered.) 

I  first  learned  In  May  1967  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  planning  to  capture  an  American 
Intelligence  ship— eight  months  before  the 
USS  Pueblo  was  seized  off  Korea.  Some  dozen 
Czechoslovak  and  Russian  generals  had 
gathered  at  the  state  guest  villa  in  Prague 
for  a  luncheon  honoring  the  Soviet  defense 
minister.  Marshal  Andrei  Grechko.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  meal  of  delicate  Czechoslovak 
fish,  beef  soup  with  liver  dumplings,  veal 
roulade,  cream  tarts  and  fruit  was  especially 
excellent.  Our  three-hour  conversation  was 
fueled  by  Italian  aperitifs,  Russian  vodka, 
red  and  white  Bulgarian  wines,  and  some 
truly  fine  Ftench  cognac  which  we  had  liber- 
ated from  the  Germans. 

Marshal  Grechko,  whom  I  had  often  en- 
countered at  Warsaw  Pact  conferences  and 
during  private  visits  in  Prague,  is  taciturn 
to  the  point  of  rudeness  when  sober.  But 
when  he  consumes  too  much  vodka  and 
Cinzano,  he  becomes  a  belligerent,  loose- 
tongued  braggart.  Drinking  heavily  that 
afternoon,  he  embarked  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject— the  Invincibility  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces — with  emphasis  this  time  on  the 
multiplying  might  of  Russian  sea  power. 

He  admitted  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  powerless  to  intervene  during  the 
Cuban  and  Middle  East  crises  because  of  the 
supremacy  of  American  naval  forces.  The  re- 
fusal of  Niklta  Khrushchev  to  allot  enough 
money  to  develop  a  powerful  Soviet  fleet  was 
a  primary  reason  why  the  Russian  military 
supported  his  ouster.  But  now  Soviet  naval 
strength  was  growing  and  would  soon  chal- 
lenge the  Americans  on  all  the  oceans  of 
the  world. 

"It  Is  absolutely  Insolent  the  way  the 
Americans  sail  their  damn  ships  around  as 
If  they  owned  the  water,"  Grechko  declared. 
"Their  espionage  ships  come  right  up  to  our 
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shores  to  spy  on  our  communications.  But  I 
can  tell  you  this :  we  have  decided  to  humble 
the  Americans.  Just  as  we  humiliated  them 
in  the  air  by  shooting  down  the  U-2,  we  are 
going  to  humiliate  them  at  sea  by  grabbing 
one  of  these  ships." 

Marshal  Grechko  did  not  specify  when, 
where  or  how  the  Russians  expected  to 
commandeer  a  U.S.  ship.  But  he  indicated 
that  the  seizure  would  be  accomplished 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  in  collaboration 
wltli  the  North  Koreans.  The  Russians,  he 
said,  did  not  want  to  stage  an  Incident  in 
waters  which  might  Involve  the  Warsaw  Pact 
m  a  confrontation  with  NATO.  The  Black 
Sea  also  had  been  ruled  out  because  the 
world  looked  upon  it  as  "a  Russian  lake "; 
loss  of  an  American  ship  there  would  not  be 
sufficiently  "sensational."  The  Pacific  had 
been  chosen  because  It  was  considered  an 
American  preserve. 

As  I  listened  to  Grechko  talk,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Russians  were  almost  as 
intent  upon  hurting  the  Chinese  as  up>on 
hurting  the  Americans.  "Our  Korean  com- 
rades, of  course,  are  not  capable  of  carrying 
this  off  without  us,"  Grechko  said.  "But  we 
will  guide  and  protect  them.  Tills  will  again 
show  them  that  it  is  we,  not  the  Chinese, 
UFKjn  whom  they  can  depend.  They  will  see 
that  we  act  while  the  Chinese  simply  bray 
and  posture." 

General  Josef  Vosahlo,  deputy  minister  in 
charge  of  the  Czech  air  force,  asked.  "Is  there 
not  a  danger  that  the  American  reaction 
could  cause  serious  complications?" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  Grechko  re- 
plied. "The  Americans  haven't  dared  to  block- 
ade Haiphong,  because  they  know  that  our 
ships  would  shoot  their  way  through.  They 
won't  do  anything  about  an  Incident  like 
this,  either.  We  are  not  afraid  of  them,  and 
that  is  what  the  whole  world  will  see." 

Grechko's  arrogance  made  me  privately 
want  to  doubt  anything  he  said  that  day. 
Still.  I  wondered.  I  had  disbelieved  Khrush- 
chev in  1961  when  he  secretly  let  us  know 
that  within  a  few  months  a  wall  would  be 
erected  to  seal  off  West  Berlin.  I  now  also  re- 
called a  conversation  I  had  had  in  March 
1966  with  Grechko's  predecessor.  Marshal 
Rodlon  Mallnovsky,  a  much  more  prudent 
man.  He  had  confided  that  the  Russians  sus- 
pected American  ships  of  being  extremely 
effective  in  ferreting  out  Soviet  secrets. 
"Mark  my  word,"  he  had  vowed,  "we  are  go- 
lug  to  do  something  about  those  ships." 

In  the  months  following  the  Grechko 
luncheon,  nothing  related  to  his  boasts  came 
to  my  attention,  and  I  almost  forgot  about 
them.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  January  24. 
1968.  I  received  a  call  from  the  secretariat  of 
the  National  Defense  Minister,  informing  me 
that  "an  unusually  important  announce- 
ment" would  be  made  at  the  morning  brief- 
ing. In  the  ministry  council  chamber,  Soviet 
Colonel  General  Aleksandr  Kushchev.  the 
principal  Warsaw  Pact  representative  in 
Prague,  rose. 

"During  the  night  we  learned  that,  with 
the  collaboration  of  our  Korean  comrades, 
we  have  achieved  a  great  success."  he  began. 
We  all  were  stunned  as  he  announced  that 
the  Pueblo  had  been  hijacked  and  was  at  the 
moment  in  communist  custody. 

"The  entire  operation  went  off  smoothly — 
Incredibly  smoothly."  Kushchev  reported. 
"The  Pueblo  crew,  to  a  man.  capitulated. 
They  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Frankly,  we  thought 
it  would  be  much  more  complicat«d.  The 
Americans  were  so  bewildered  that  they 
failed  to  destroy  thousands  of  documents.  It 
will  take  our  experts  quite  a  while  to  analyze 
them.  We  may  have  a  gold  mine. 

"We've  all  heard  abotit  what  a  preat  com- 
munications and  command  system  the  Amer- 
icans have."  Kushchev  went  on  "How  they 
use  computers,  how  they  can  respond  in- 
stantly to  an  attack.  Well,  yesterday  it  took 
Washington  literally  hours  to  pull  itself  to- 
gether and  even  begin  to  react.  This  is  a 
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precise  example  of  how  the  mo»t  advanced 
military  technology  cannot  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  will  and  leadership." 

Kushchev  bragged  on  about  the  propa- 
ganda triumph.  "On  the  one  hand.  It  is  a 
humiliation  for  the  United  States:  we  have 
made  clear  that  the  Americans  do  not  rule 
the  seas  anymore.  On  the  other,  this  Is  a  dis- 
grace for  China.  It  provea  to  the  entire  so- 
cialist camp  that  the  Soviet  Union  helped 
North  Korea  gain  stature,  while  the  loud- 
mouthed Chinese  could  do  absolutely 
nothing." 

No  one  in  the  room  doubted  that  capture 
of  the  Pueblo  was  a  great  coup.  However,  I 
and  some  of  my  fellow  officers  could  not 
quite  accept  Kushchev's  account  of  it.  Accus- 
tomed as  we  were  to  Soviet  propaganda  ex- 
aggerations, we  simply  could  not  believe  that 
the  crew  had  not  attempted  some  resistance 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  thousands  of  val- 
uable documents. 

In  the  next  few  days,  though  other  Soviet 
officers  oonflrmed  Kushchev's  version.  Also,  I 
began  to  see  indications  that  the  Intelligence 
information  the  Russians  were  extracting 
from  the  P^teblo  was  Immensely  valuable. 

At  the  weekly  general  staff  briefing  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  we  heard  an  extraordinarily  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  deployment  and  opera- 
tions of  American  naval  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific, 'rtie  source  was  identified  as  the  Pueblo. 
Furthermore,  we  were  told  that,  by  using 
codes  found  aboard  the  ship,  the  Russians 
now  were  able  to  reach  previously  inde- 
cipherable American  messages  that  they  had 
been  recording  on  tape. 

I  derive  no  pleasure  in  recounting  this 
American  defeat  and  Soviet  victory.  I  re- 
port these  details  now  because  I  think  they 
carry  with  them  a  message  of  Importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West: 

The  Soviet  Union  today  is  Increasingly 
dominated  by  a  militaristic  clique  of  mar- 
shals who,  with  few  exceptions,  are  peril- 
ously Ignorant  of  the  West.  These  narrow- 
minded  hard-liners  understand  and  react 
only  to  the  prospect  of  superior  force.  Signs 
of  weakness  tempt  them  to  risk  ever  more 
Irresponsible  adventures. 

Unless  they  are  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  and  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  resist  future  aggression,  then 
more  aggresolon  is  inevitable.  On  the  basis 
of  my  personal  experiences  with  these  men, 
I  know  that  each  time  one  of  their  military 
gambles  pays  off,  they  edge  closer  to  the 
brink.  And  by  recklessness  and  miscalcula- 
tion, they  are  likely  to  plunge  the  world 
Into  war  that  ordinary  men  everywhere  des- 
perately want  to  avert. 

(NoTB. — General  Sejna's  assertions  were 
made  available  to  The  Reader's  Digest  last 
April  13,  Just  two  days  before  North  Korean 
B«Gs  shot  down  a  U.S.  Navy  EC-iai  recon- 
naissance  plane  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  No  evl- 
dence  exists  at  this  wriUng  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  hand  in  this  second  act  of  pi- 
racy perpetrated  by  the  North  Koreans  within 
15  months.) 
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DR.  ROMAN  SMAL-STOCKI  DEDI- 
CATED AMERICAN  PATRIOT  OF 
UKRAINIAN   ANCESTRY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  Members  know  an  American  of 
unusual  stature  and  background  passed 
away  recently.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Roman 
Smal-Stocki,  who  died  in  the  George- 


town University  Hospital  at  the  end  of 
April.  He  left  us  a  legacy  of  literary 
works  and  experiences  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  we  will  greatly  profit  by  as  the 
aggressive  forces  in  Moscow  determine 
the  next  round  of  conflict  with  us. 

Those  who  knew  him  personally  es- 
teemed him  for  his  rich  past  of  diversi- 
fied experience  as  scholar,  diplomat,  and 
freedom  activist.  His  roots  were  in  East- 
em  Europe,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  witness  the  imperalistic  onslaughts  of 
the  Soviet  Russians  into  his  beloved 
Ukraine.  But  his  principles  and  dedica- 
tion to  a  life  in  the  cause  of  world  free- 
dom, and  primarily  for  the  sustained 
freedom  of  his  adopted  country,  led  him 
to  the  United  States,  for  which,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  defended  with  aU  his  heart 
and  mind  as  the  last  bastion  against  the 
forces  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colo- 
nialism. 

As  other  Members  have,  I  pay  lasting 
tribute  to  this  truly  great  man  and  dear 
personal  friend.  His  wit,  his  insights  and 
his  wisdom  we  shaU  sorely  miss.  How- 
ever, his  truths  and  convictions  have 
been  transmitted  by  generations  of  stu- 
dents who  today  are  working  in  diverse 
fields  in  the  spirit  of  their  venerable 
teacher.  In  my  tribute,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Record  as  a  humble  ex- 
pression of  his  traits  and  works:  First  a 
brief  eulogy  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  titled  "The  Great 
Loss  of  a  Patriot,  Christian,  Scholar"- 
second,  the  obituaries  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  April  29,  "Roman  S.  Smal-Stocki 
Ukrainian  Scholar,  Dies,"  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  29,  "R.  s    Smal- 
Stocki,  Slavic  Expert  at  CU"  and  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  29,  "Dr   Ro- 
man Smal-Stocki  Dies;  Ukrainian  Edu- 
cator was  76":  third,  a  complete  release 
on  the  man  by  the  Shevchenko  Scien- 
tific Society,  of  which  he  was  president- 
fourth,   a   memorial  in  the  Ukrainian 
Weekly,  Svoboda,  dated  May  17,  by  Dr 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  professor  emeri- 
tus,  Columbia   University,   titled   "The 
Stream  of  History":  and  fifth,  the  speech 
of  Representative  Martin  B.  McKneally 
of  New  York,  who  was  the  last  to  appear 
before  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Center  in 
Washmgton,  D.C.,  which  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Smal-Stocki  directed  and  at  which 
I  and  others  had  the  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  address  in  the  past : 

The  Grave  Loss  or  a  Patriot,  Christian. 
Scholar 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Georgetown 
University) 
In  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  27  Dr 
Roman  Smal-Stocki  died  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Washington,  DC  He 
passed  away  quietly.  The  last  to  visit  him 
and  to  receive  his  courageous  "thanks"  and 
good-by-  were  the  Very  Rev.  Constantlne 
Berdar,  Rev.  M.  Makukh,  Rev.  Maletlus  Woj- 
nar.  Dr.  Bohdan  Skasklw,  and  the  UCCA 
President.  With  extraordinary  strength  of 
mind  and  moral  fortitude  to  the  last  one 
of  Ukraine's  greatest  sons  extended  his  arms 
to  clasp  the  hand  of  each,  then  faintly  ut- 
tered hU  final  expression  of  friendship  and 
lapsed  into  a  ooma  preceding  his  death. 

These  final  moments  typified  the  genuine 
greatness  and  towering  stature  of  the  man 
For  Ukrainians  in  particular,  but  for  all  free 
men  in  general,  the  death  of  Dr.  Smal-Stocki 
Is  a  grave  loss  to  the  ceaseless  cause  of  free- 


dom. It  Is  truly  the  grave  loss  of  a  patriot 
Christian,  and  scholar.  Selflesaly  and  with 
unparalleled  devotion,  he  dedicated  his  entire 
and  long  adult  life  to  the  cause  of  a  free  and 
independent  Ukraine  and  later,  through  it  to 
the  preservation  of  the  freedom  and  security 
of  his  America.  Personal  glory,  money,  even 
the  advantages  of  a  marital  existence  were 
alien  considerations  to  his  unique  and  price- 
less dedication.  Through  all  the  stages  of  his 
rich  and  varied  life— as  a  student,  an  ambas- 
sador, a  professor,  an  author,  an  Intellectual 
leader,  and  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Paith— 
he  was  wedded  to  the  vital  and  promisln? 
cause  of  a  free  Ukraine. 

As  an  internationally  renowned  scholar 
the  good  and  ever-witty  Doctor  has  left  the 
world  an  Invaluable  legacy  of  books  and  writ- 
ings not  as  a  monument  to  himself  but  to 
the  life-giving  cause  that  he  served  so  bril- 
liantly and  Incomparably.  The  interminable 
fears  and  anathema  expressed  by  Moscow 
and  its  totalitarian  offshoots  toward  his 
works  are  in  themselves  a  measure  of  their 
power  of  ideas  and  spiritual  force.  As  the 
President  of  the  world-esteemed  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society,  he  excelled  all  others  in 
his  writings  to  defend  the  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  Memorial  In  our  Nation's  capital 
His  warm  humanism,  his  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  and  his  Christian 
humility  are  immortally  Imprinted  In  this 
legacy. 

Only  relatively  few  might  understand 
fully,  but  this  tragedy  is  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  freedom  of  all  the  captive  nations  in 
the  USSR,  and  thus  a  heavy  loss  to  mans 
struggle  for  freedom. 

In  tribute  to  the  lasting  memory  of  one 
of  Ukraine's  greatest  servants.  The  UCCA 
president  will  Initiate  at  the  coming  UCCA 
executive  meeting  the  dedication  of  the  10th 
Congress  of  Americans  of  Ukraine  Descent  tt 
the  immortal  spirit,  works,  and  contributions 
of  our  departed  intellectual  leader.  Also,  this 
proposal  will  extend  to  the  autumn  issue  of 
The  Ukrainian  Quarterly. 

As  he  would  have  us  remember— Three 
Cheers,  our  dearly  beloved  friend.  Erne 
Domlne.  anlmam  ejus,  Requlescat  in  pace, 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star 

Apr.  29,  19691 

Roman  S.  Smal-Stocki,  Ukrainian  Scholar, 

Dies 


Roman  S.  Smal-Stockl.  76.  director  of  the 
Ukrainian  Studies  Center  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, died  Sunday  of  cancer  at  Georgetown 
University  Hospital.  He  lived  at  201  Taylor 
St.  NE. 

Born  m  1893  in  Czernowltz,  Bukovlna.  now 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  Mr.  Smal-Stockl 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Leip- 
zig, and  Munich.  In  1917  he  lectured  at  the 
Oriental  Academy,  a  foreign  service  school  In 
Berlin. 

In  the  early  1920b  he  was  associate  profes- 
sor of  Slavlstlcs  at  the  Ukrainian  Massaryk 
University  in  Prague  and  later  was  a  guest 
professor  in  English  Universities. 

He  taught  Slavlstlcs  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw  in  Poland  from  1925  to  1939  and 
then  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  11. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  after  the  war, 
he  was  professor  of  Slavic  history  at  Mar- 
quette University  from  1947  and  director  of 
Ite  Slavic  Institute  trom  1949  untU  becoming 
professor  emeritus.  He  had  been  a  vUltlng 
professor  at  CathoUc  University  since  1965 

Mr.  Smal-Stockl  was  a  leader  In  the  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  erect  a  statue  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet-hero  Taras  Shevchenko  in 
Washington.  The  statue,  dedicated  several 
years  ago,  is  at  22nd  and  P  Streets  NW. 

He  was  also  curator  and  a  director  of  the 
Byzantine  Slavic  Arts  Foundation  here  Prom 
1916  through  1960  Mr.  Smal-Stockl  published 
11  books— in  Ukrainian,  German  and  Rus- 
sian. He  also  had  written  more  than  70  schol- 
arly articles. 
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Outside  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Smal-Stocki 
served  as  an  envoy  and  minister  of  the 
Ukrainian  Democratic  Republic  in  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  In  the  early  1920s,  and 
was  deputy  premier  and  foreign  minister  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  government  in  exile 
from  1937  to  1940. 

He  was  active  In  several  societies  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  Shevchenko.  as  well 
as  historical  and  other  arts  and  sciences 
associations. 

Prayers  will  be  offered  at  7  o'clock  tonight 
at  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Seminary,  201 
Taylor  St.  NE. 

A  mass  will  be  offered  tomorrow  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  Cathedral  ol  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  mother  church  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Metropolitan  Province  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  requested  that  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
Smal-Stockl  Memorial  Fund  at  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Apr.  29,  1969] 

R.  S.  Smal-Stocki.  Slavic  Expert  at  CU 

Roman  S.  Smal-Stockl,  76.  a  Ukralnlan- 
born  Catholic  University  professor  who  es- 
caped death  sentences  in  both  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia,  died  of  cancer 
Sunday  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

He  was  condemned  to  death  in  absentia 
in  the  1920s  by  a  Russian  tribunal  for  his 
activities  In  the  Ukrainian  Independence 
movement,  but  he  had  fled  to  Poland. 

Prom  there  he  went  to  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, where  he  was  arrested  by  Nazi  troops 
after  Germany's  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try. Ukranian  guerrilla  fighters  freed  him, 
however,  and  he  escaped  a  Nazi  death  war- 
rant by  taking  refuge  in  a  monastery. 

Mr.  Smal-Stockl  was  born  In  Czernowltz. 
now  In  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  the  son  of  a 
Ukrainian  count.  He  studied  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Munich,  receiv- 
ing his  doctorate  from  the  last  in  1914. 

After  World  War  I.  his  native  Ukraine  won 
a  brief  interval  of  Independence  and  Mr. 
Smal-Stockl  become  envoy  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  short-lived  Ukrainian  Democratic 
Republic  from  1920  to  1922. 

When  the  Russian  armies  retook  the 
Ukraine  he  fled.  He  taught  at  universities  in 
both  covmtrles  before  being  arrested  by  the 
Germans. 

After  World  War  II,  with  the  help  of  sev- 
eral high  American  officials  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  career,  including  then 
Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus  Jr.. 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  From  1947  to 
1965  he  taught  Slavic  history  at  Marquette 
University,  t>efore  coming  to  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Smal-Stockl  authored  15  books 
and  many  articles,  most  of  them  on  Slavic 
history,  his  specialty. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Smal-Stocki  was  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  bring  to  this  city  the 
statue  of  Ukrainian  hero  Taras  Shevchenko 
that  now  stands  at  22d  and  P  Streets  nw. 

During  his  life  he  had  known  closely 
Winston  Churchill,  Georges  Clemenceau, 
Thomas  Masaryk,  and  other  world  leaders. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Society.  American  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  and  numerous  other  professional 
groups,  many  of  which  he  served  as  an 
officer.  He  was  curator  of  the  Byzantine 
Slavic  Arts  Foundation  in  Washington. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  29,  1969] 
Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stocki  Dies;  Ukrainian 
Educator  Was  76 
Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stockl,  philologist,  edu- 
cator and  author,  died  Sunday  at  Georgetown 
University  Hospital  In  Washington.  He  was 
76  years  old  and  was  a  former  leades  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  an  Independent 
state  from  1917  to  1920. 
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Dr.  Smal-Stockl,  who  was  bom  under 
Austro-Hungarlan  rule,  received  a  PhX». 
degree,  summa  cum  laude.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  in  1914.  He  was  active  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Independent 
Ukrainian  state  and  was  the  councilor  of  Ite 
legation  in  Berlin.  Later  he  was  Minister 
of  ita  Govemment-ln-Exlle  in  Berlin  and 
London.  He  was  also  formerly  deputy  premier 
of  the  exiled  government. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  Dr.  Smal- 
Stockl  was  associate  professor  of  the  history, 
language  and  culture  of  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples at  the  Ukrainian  Masaryk  University  in 
Prague  and  at  the  University  of  Warsaw. 

After  the  conquest  of  Poland  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Germans  and  interned  in 
Prague  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  In  1947  and 
was  associate  professor  of  Slavic  history  at 
Marquette  University  and  later  directed 
Marquette's  Slavic  Institute. 

At  his  death  Dr.  Smal-Stockl  was  a  visit- 
ing professor  of  the  history,  language  and 
culture  of  the  Slavic  peoples  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  the  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Studies  Center  at  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary  of  St.  Joshaphat,  both 
in  Washington. 

He  was  president  of  the  American  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society,  with  headquarters 
m  New  York.  The  society  is  named  for  Taras 
Shevchenko,  Ukrainian  poet. 

Surviving  are  a  brother,  Dr.  Nestor  Smal- 
Stockl,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Irene  LuckyJ. 

Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stocki.  Ukrainian 
Scholar,  Educato.t  and  Statesman,  Dies  in 
Washington 

Washington,  D.C. — Prof.  Roman  Smal- 
Stockl,  outstanding  Ukrainian  scholar,  edu- 
cator and  statesman-diplomat,  died  on  April 
27,  1969  at  Georgetown  University  Hofpltal. 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  76. 

He  was  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  resided  at  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Semi- 
nary, 201  Taylor  Street,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Prof.  Smal-Stockl  was  born  on  January 
9.  1893  in  Chernlvtsi  (Czernowltz),  Buko- 
vlna, then  under  Austria-Hungary  ( now  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  SSRt.  He  came  from  a 
prominent  and  distinguished  Ukrainian 
family,  holding  the  nobility  title  of  von 
Rawlcz,  bestowed  upon  the  family  in  1685. 
His  father.  Dr.  Stcphan  Smal-Stockl,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Chernlvtel,  was 
an  outetandlng  Ukrainian  philologist,  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Diet  of  Bukovlna.  and 
a  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  national  rebirth  in 
Bukovlna:  his  mother,  Emilia,  nee  Zarevych, 
was  born  into  a  Ukrainian  priestly  family. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  a  gymnasium. 
Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stockl  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Vienna,  Leipzig  and  Munich, 
where  he  specialized  In  Slavic  studies  under 
such  prominent  scholars  as  W.  Wondrak.  E. 
Bernecker  and  A.  Laskln,  in  comparative 
Indo-European  philology  and  philosophy  un- 
der A.  Kulpe  and  W.  Wundt.  In  1914  he  re- 
ceived summa  cum  laude  his  Ph.D.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Munich. 
scholastic  career 
Dr.  Smal-Stockl  began  his  academic  career 
In  1917  when  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
Orientalische  Akademie  (German  Foreign 
Service  School)  in  Berlin.  From  1921  to  1923 
he  was  Associate  Professor  at  the  Ukrainian 
Masaryk  University  In  Prague,  and  in  1924- 
25  he  was  a  guest  professor  at  Kings  College 
of  London  University,  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, .^nd  Pembroke  College  of  Cambridge 
University.  Subsequently,  from  1925-1939  he 
was  Professor  of  Slavlstlcs  at  the  University 
of  Warsaw,  Poland,  where  he  was  also  very 
active  In  Ukrainian  cultural  and  political 
life.  With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he 
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was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and  was  detained 
as  a  civilian  Internee  for  the  duration. 

In  1947  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  Joined  the  staff  of  Marquette  University 
in  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  where  he  taught  Slavic 
history  until  his  retirement  In  1965:  he  was 
also  Director  of  Marquette's  Slavic  Institute 
since  1949.  From  1965  until  his  death  he  was 
a  Visiting  Professor  at  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  Director  of  the  Ukrainian 
Studies  Center  at  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Seminary,  both  in  Washington,  D.C. 

PROLiric  author,  dedicated  educator 
Prof.  Smal-Stockl's  contributions  to  the 
studies  of  Ukrainian  and  Slavic  linguistics 
are  enormous.  Early  in  his  scholastic  career 
he  published  New  Educational  Trends  (4 
volumes,  1917-1919,  together  with  Prof.  W. 
Simovych),  Studies  on  Ukrainian  Linguistics 
(together  with  Prof.  I.  Ohlenko)  and  Travaux 
de  ilnatitut  Scientifique  Ukrainien  (6  vol- 
umes). In  1929.  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Ukrainian  Scientific  Institute  in  War- 
saw, Prof.  Smal-Stockl  became  its  secretary 
and  editor:  under  his  direction,  40  volumes 
of  Ukrainian  studies  had  been  published. 
He  also  participated  in  the  publication  of  a 
complete  edition  of  works  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, and  was  editor  of  Ite  15th  volume  in 
Warsaw. 

In  the  United  States,  under  his  direction 
there  appeared  6  volumes  of  the  Marquette 
University  Studies  and  18  volumes  ol  Mar-' 
quette  University  Slavic  Institute  Papers 
(edited  Jointly  with  Prof  Alfred  Sokolnlcki). 
Prof.  Smal-Stockl  wrote  many  books  in 
Ukrainian.  German  and  English,  among 
them:  Outline  of  Word-Building  of  Ukrain- 
ian Adjectives  (1921).  Significance  of  Ukrain- 
ian Adjectives  (1926),  Primitive  Word-Build-, 
ing  (1929),  Ukrainian  Language  in  Soviet 
Ukraine  (1935),  Shevchenko  in  Foreign  Lan- 
ghages  (1936) — all  in  Ukrainian:  Abriss  der 
Ukrainischen  Substantivbildung  (1915)  and 
Germanisch- Deutsche  Kulturinfluesse  in 
Spiegel  der  Ukrainischen  Sprache  (1938) — in 
German:  and  Slavs  and  Teutons:  The  Oldest 
Germanic-Slavic  Relations  (1950),  The  Na- 
tionality Problem  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Russian  Communist  Imperialism  (1952).  The 
Captive  Nations  (1959).  and  The  History  of 
Modem  Bulgarian  Literature  ( 1960.  with  Prof. 
Clarence  A.  Manning).  In  addition,  over  78 
scholarly  articles  and  papers  were  written  by 
Prof.  Smal-Stockl  In  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Bul- 
garian, German  and  English. 

As  president  of  the  American  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society  (Since  1951)  and  president 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Shevchenko  Scien- 
tific Societies  ( Europe.  Canada,  Australia  and 
the  United  States),  Prof  Smal-Stocki  con- 
tributed greatly  toward  the  prolific  activities 
and  expansion  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society  in  the  United  States,  which  In  fact  is 
a  free  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Under  his  presidency,  the  Society  organized 
two  World  Congresses  of  Ukrainian  Free  Sci- 
ence and  hundreds  of  scientific  conferences 
and  lectures,  dedicated  to  Ukrainian  history, 
language,  culture  and  science  The  American 
section  of  the  Society  under  his  direction  is- 
sued 18  volumes  of  Proceedings.  18  volumes  of 
Ukrainian  Studies.  31  volumes  of  lectures.  21 
volumes  of  monographs.  9  volumes  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  various  sertions  of  the  Society.  3 
volumes  of  Ukrainian  Archives,  and  2  vol- 
umes of  Ukrainian  Literary  Library,  and  sev- 
eral non-serial  publications  He  was  the 
founder  in  1956  and  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  American  Slavic  Learned  Societies 
in  New  York  and  served  as  its  president  since 
that  time. 
political  leader,  statesman  and  diplomat 
Prof.  Smal-Stockl  was  one  of  the  great 
and  outstanding  Ukrainian  political  leaders, 
statesmen  and  diplomats  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  state  In  1917-1920.  HU 
political  career  b»?gan  in  1915  when  he  Jolned- 
the  "Union  for  the  Liberation  of  Ukraine," 
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iTn'^P^fJf.  °'  7^1""^  ^*  '^°^^'"^  ^"""^K  Ukrain- 
ian POWs  of  the  Russian  armlea  In  several 
pn^ner-of-war  camps  in  Germany,  notably 

«ti^r  nf  •  .*'"'  TfJ"  '«^»'"nK  'n  the  organi- 
st on  Of  two  Ukrainian  infantry  divisions 
Which  were  sent  to  Ukraine  to  take  part  In 
the  struggle  against  Communist  Russia.  In 
1918  he  was  appointed  diplomatic  represent- 
m.hf.     ,     ,f  Western  Ukrainian  National  Re- 

nlfjL  ^'""^  ^^^'  '^^  U°'°"  of  the  two 
OTicralnlan   Republics   on  January   22    1919 

Prof.  Smal-Stockl  became  counsellor  'of  the 
Ukrainian   Legation,   and  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  M  Porsh.  he  served  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the 
S.     Tn  ^loo^^ifo"/'  ««P"bnc  m  Berlin.  1921- 
^JL  1924-1925    he    was    Minister    of    the 
Ukrainian    government    In    England     As    a 
'^1^*^'  i".  -^^   Ukrainian   government-ln- 
exlle.  headed  flrst  by  Simon  Petlura  and  later 
^L^**     ?''  Llvytsky.  Prof.  Smal-Stockl  held 
^l^    J.'".^?'''^"'^  political  and  diplomatic 
F«sts.  Minister  to  the  Polish  government  In 
Warsaw:    Deputy    ^Minister    of    Culture    and 
Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  fol- 
ifhT„"v.^  the  resignation  of  Minister  Alexander 
thi  H«th  *l'^^«<=*'"^  Foreign  Minister:  after 
the  death  of  Premier  Vyacheslav  Prokopowch 
he  was  named  Deputy  Premier  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian government-ln-exlle.   Prof.  Smal-Stockl 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Ukrainian  delega- 
tion (alpp^  with  Minister  A.  Shulhyn)  to  the 
nf^ffr°C-  ^^"°"«-  a"d  was  vice  president 
of  the  Ukrainian  Association  for  the  League 
of  Nations.  1929-1939. 

In  1936  Prof.  Smal-Stockl  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Linguistic  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tions Enslaved  by  Communist  Russia,  which 
waa  held  in  Warsaw;  he  was  president  of  the 
Promethean  League  of  the  Enslaved  Na- 
n«?t?„  '■°'"  ^?^''  ^°  ^^*°'  ^"'l  in  that  con- 
^nlfnH  ^p?  ^Ti''''^  "^  Bulgaria.  Rumania. 
Finland.  Poland.  Latvia.  France  and  England. 

HEADED    STATUE    MOVEMENT    IN    UNITED    STATES 

In  the  United  States.  Prof.  Smal-Stockl 
was  also  very  active  In  the  political  Held 
He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  on  its  behalf  appeared  before  sev- 
Zl  £°.u^'i!f^*°°^^  committees  in  Washing- 
ton With  his  testimonies  at  hearings  deal- 

^IZ^^,  ^''^^^  ^"^"'""  genocide,  religious 
persecution  and  Russlficatlon  of  Ukraine  and 
USSR  '''^  non-Russian   nations  In   the 

One  of  his  most  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments m  this  .ountrj'  was  his  chairmanshVp 

AmPH.^  r'""^^"""  ^*«'n°'-'al  Committee  of 
America,  from  i960  to  present  day  which 
Committee  established  the  Shevchenko 
^T'^^Tr^''  ?""»<=  grounds  in  waswng- 
T.^\F-^-  °'^''  «450.000  was  collected  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  for  that 
purpose,  and  at  the  unveiling  of  the^onu- 

ra^H^v,""^"*  "''•  '^^*  over  100.000  pT«ons 
heard  the  late  President  Dwlght  D  EUen! 
hower  laud  the  19th  century  Ukrainian  m^t 
Uon"Vr,"J^^'  Shevchenko  for  hlsi^l 
wherp  wr^°'"  ^"'^  J"^*l"  ^°'  'nen  every- 
where. He  was  a  recipient  of  the  "Shevchenko 

Sfsl^oVt""**"  '°'  ^^  ^'»««'-  --f-  in 

Prof.    Smal-Stockl    had    been    a    freaupnt 

rnTin^R^'..'^?'^"'^^^^  P'-«  in'uk'rame 
and   in   Russia   for   his   unswerving   dedlca 
t  on   to  the  principles  of  freedom   for   the 
Ukrainian  and  other  captive  nations 

lologlir'He  mi^°'-  ^T^'-Stocki  was  a  phl- 
oiogist.  He  made  analyses  of  the  WkrainiAn 
language,  its  structure  and  semantfcs  anS 
menTAwifr'^^^^  '^^^^^^  on^i'ts  develop- 
^v«  1  TT.f  f"^  ''"*  ^*  ^'o**  books  and 
iSf  H.v  ^'^'"''^  ^'"*°'"y'  '^"Iture  and  po- 
Utlcal  developments.  Altogether  he  wrotp 
over  160  scientific  publications  from  the  field 

^^^l  "I  "^''y  languages.  He  also  wrote 
monographs  and  memoirs  on  noted  Ui^I^! 
ian  men  of  science  and  politics.  He  toew 
and  was  closely  associated  with  many  S 
Ukrainian  political  figures  of  the  Iwh  «n 
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^Zr.r.!^^^V?^^-  P«tlura.  Vynnychenko, 
llZZl  VJ'^V'^^^^-  Doroshenko,  Mazepa 
Shulhyn.  Yakovllv.  Generals  Salsky.  Udovv- 

^^r*"?;.^*^'**"""   «nd   Slnkler,    and   many 

other  Ukrainian  leaders  who  led  the  Uk^aln! 

Ian  national  revolution  In  1917-20 

Prof.   Smal-Stockl,   in    addition    to   belnz 

♦pr^ldent  of  the  Shevchenko  Sclen«flc  S^! 

clety  and  the  Shevchenko  Memorial  CoiLiU. 

tee  of  America,  waa  alao  Curator  of  the  Bv- 

aanune  Slavic  Arts  Foundation  in  Wa^hlS- 

^^u^*on  *  "«"•'«'■  Of  the  Ukrainian  iS- 

of  ir^  fnH  ^^r"^'    '^*  tJl^lnlan  Academy 

ciif^itS.r.^^,*Tl!fi  **«  "^^-^  ^^^  Amerl! 
can  Historical  Aaeoclatlon;  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Asaoclatlon.  theXi^s 
^  As8oclatlon  of  Teachers  of  Slavic  and 
^1.^  ,  ?!^  Languages;  "Academle  Inter- 
nat  onale  Libre  des  Sciences  et  des  Lettres  •■ 

KTsuk^r'u^.'^''*"**  °^  Arts  and  Scis; 
PI  sudskl  Historical  Institute  and  the  Czech- 

AmpH^  ^'^'^  ^'  A^  ^<*  Sclencr^?n 
America.    He    was    also    president    of    the 

c^hin^^^*."^'^  ^'^^^^  *^  'h«  Ukrainla^ 
Of  ^e  i,^!?.^*!!'''  Washington,  a  member 
^p«V  "f*'"^  ^^'"^  °f  'h«  Ukrainian  Con- 
^^H^'2^*'^  °^  America  and  a  member 
Of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of  T^e 
Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Last  summer  he  le^ 
tmr^^^.TV""^  °^  '^*  Shevchenko  Sclen- 
Zh  ^^^^  in  welcoming  His  Eminence  Jo- 
seph  Cardinal  Sllpy,  Ukrainian  Cardinal,  on 
wLr^n^   Pl^Uadelphla.   New   York  "a^S 

With  his  passing,  the  world-wide  Ukrainian 
movement  for  freedom  loses  a  great^d  S^ 
domltable  fighter,  Insplrer  and  llader 

A  bachelor  all  his  life.  Prof.  Smal-Stockl 

Stockl  who  resides  in  Lima.  Peru,  and  a  sls- 
C^a"-  '''"'  '^^'^'^^J  °'  ^°^^'^*°  Ont. 
A  Requiem  Mass  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day.  Aprtl  30,  1969.  at  1000  A  M  f^  t?! 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Cathedral  of t^"  i^VaS! 

PMiL^°^f  P*i°°'  ^^°  ^°-  Prankim  Strm. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady 
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The  Stream  or  History:  In  Memory  or 

Roman  Smal-Stocki 

(By  Clarence  A.  Manning) 

„r,Hi*^*^  present  time  all  of  those  people  who 

f^rtn',^%"'*  °°  ^  *""°*''  «^^«  *»»e  meaning  Of 

LTthf ,  "  PfP'^^  *''**  ^o"-  individuals  rlal- 

ze  the  loss  to  the  Ukrainian  struggle  for 

St^'i^."°T^  1""  recognition  of  Romaf  ^all 
Stockl.  If  there  Is  any  one  who  m  the  past 
ten  years  has  looked  at  that  movement  fh^J 
must  have  seen  the  name  and  understood 
that  he  was  a  giant  and  a  stalwart  In  the 
cause.  He  truly  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 

l^'^'^'^lr'^  ^"''°"'  depreciating  the  ef! 
forts  Of  his  co-workers  and  his  rivals  and 
competitors,  he  had  made  for  htaself  a 
unique  position.  nunseir    a 

IDEAL    DREAM 

hls"work^°hf,V  ^>f  ^^  ^^'^  opportunities  for 
,nrt  f^  •  w".*  ^^  ""^^  how  to  seize  them 
to  th^  T  ^^  "*"^«  ^'"^  inherited  position 
to  the  working  out  of  his  Ideal  dream  of 
^elng  once  again  a  free  Ukraine  on  the  map 

whi^h'T-  *''''  °'  "'  ^'^'"K  ^hat  plac^to 
Tnd  ftJ^  geographical  position  entitled  It 
mprJpH  P^Py^^^on  as  the  largest  of  the  sub- 
merged and  outraged  populations  of  that 
prison  Of  nations,  the  Russian  Emplre--the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

He  was  the  son  of  the  distinguished  nro- 
^ssor.  Stephen  Smal-Stockl.  who  was^a°- 
most  a  permanent  member  of  the  Herren- 
haus  of  the  joint  government  of  Aiwtrla- 
uon  !n'L"",''"  '^^  Hapsburgs.  It  was  a  p^!- 
tlon  m  the  lay  world  of  officialdom  comoara. 
ble  to  that  Of  the  outstanding  cTerin?  the 
day.  the  Archbishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
ollc  Church  and  Metropolitan  of  Halych  and 


Let^'ronnnr*    a°"I   **""*   ^*^   dtetlnctlon   by 

Metropolitan  Andrew  Sheptytsky  for  the  half 
century  before  his  death  with  the  return  o 

WoT.?  wiV  '-'"''  "^  *^«  '»^^'  P"*  Of 
At  the  time  of  his  death.  Prof.  Roman 
Sma^-Stockl  had  Just  passed  his  seventy  sU?h 
Wrthday.  for  he  was  bom  m  January!  I893 
nLf?J,T.^  ^°^  education  and  when  the 
first  timid  steps  were  taken  in  1914  to  revive 
the  Old  Ukrainian  state,  he  was  a  young  man 
Of  twenty  one.  already  trained  not  only  m 
philology  and  literature,  but  with  enoueh 
contacts  with  the  old  regime  to  accorShlm 

?«1    K  "'''  ^°''  ""Rising  his  talents  undw 
favorable  conditions.  ""«er 

ONE    op    THE    LEADERS 

thfr'Jr   ^^""^  "'"^  °^-  *e  may  almost  sav 
that  he  was  never  far  from  the  actual  seVt 
of  power  first  In   Western   Ukraine    in   the 
joint  state  that  arose  in  1920  and  in' tie  dis! 
astrous  events  of  the  next  vears.  when  he  was 
o^e  Of  the  leaders  in  the  attempts  to^iZ.l 
woniTh    .^^  t'"'^  P'^P^^  for  the  future.  It 
S       f  ^'^  '°°^  ^°  describe  all  of  his  ac- 
slni  ?o  nn/'^H*"  ""y  ^«"  ^*"«^«  that  we 
al    in  wh.I''^'*  ""^y  "°*  ''"°^  ^*  ^ny  time 
all  m  Which  he  was  concerned,  but  at  lea.st 
the  pub  ished  record  Is  a  list  of  honors  tha 
may  well  be  unparalleled,  culminating  m  hi 
Zli^  '"^^  President  of  the  Shevcheiko  So 
detles  In  the  outside  world. 

He    has    seen    many    of    his    older    and 
younger  colleagues   vanish   from   the  scene 

i^J  ^  ^,°^  ^"y  ^^'^  y^"«  «ln«=e  he  first  be- 
came active  and   the  roll   of  honor  of  tl^e 

r^Sy  X^^''*"^"  ^^"""^  ^"'*  '"^'■*y"  ^«  «'- 

RECALLS    FATHER 

hpI^L^pT'  '^^i^''  ^*^  ^^8ue  memories  of 
of  .K^™ '■°^'*^°''  Stephen  Smal-Stockl  speak 
»L  ..^  J'''^*  Congress  of  Slavic  Geographers 
a^d  Ethnographers  in  Prague  in  1924    when 

^"t?!  «f'P^^*^  ^^'^'*  ^'"^  -"^^  the  minutes 
?hpm%-  Congress  of  1849  and  approved 

them  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  commlt- 

^h^v,^"fJ'^*'"^''**  *°  "°^  *hat  meeting 
with  the  older  gathering  of  the  Slavs  In  the 
Hapsburg  lands  and  that  fact  may  offer  us 
some  hints,  perhaps  Idealized,  of  the  duration 
and  standing  of  the  Ukrainian  cause 

Let  us  assume  that  Roman  Smai-Stockl 
when  he  was  five  years  old  had  met  an  aged 
man  or  woman  of  the  age  of  95,  who  still 
remembered  many  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  or  her  youth.  That  person  would  have 
Mf,!J.,^°"  '"^  ^^°2  before  the  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  seize  Moscow  and  might  have 
been  able  at  least  to  remember.  We  know 
isfi  cTm*'  Shevchenko.  who  was  born  in 
h«H  fn^PL".'"^'?^""*  ^^^  grandfather  who 
?760-l  «^H*  in  the  Kolllvshchyna  in  the  late 
1760  s  and  could  have  known  the  last  of  the 
Hetmans  of  Ukraine.  Rozumovsky.  the  grand- 
father Of  that  Princess  Repnln  whom 
Shevchenko  knew  as  still  a  young  woman 
before  his  arrest  and  exile. 

If  that  hypothetical  meeting  had  been 
repeated  In  a  preceding  generation,  it  wouW 
th.f  ^^^'^  fantastic  or  Impossible  for 

vof.th  tl?*^  ^°T^  *°  ^^^«  known  m  his  earlv 
youth  the  survivors  of  the  debacle  at  Poltava" 

^L^T}"^  ^  ^^""^  *o  realize  how  a  few 
long-lived    individuals    can    span    the    cen 

h^vf •  "r"^^  ^P^y  t^«*  t^o  livi  COUW 
have  carried  the  personal  experiences  of  the 

Ind°f  t^rd'°  ""t'^l  '°  "^^  «««  otuLTpl 
t^r^  V^^^  ^°''^'^  ^^^^  extended  the  tradi- 
tion to  the  early  days  of  the  Kozaks  and  the 
Zaporozhlan  Slch. 

PREPARE    FOR    FUTURE 

thJ°j^IlL°^  *^^  y°"°«  "'^n  and  women  In 
^nt,^=r  °'^^*'""^^  *^«  seems  intolerable 
speculation.  Yet  there  are  many  of  the 
arrivals  In  America  after  World  War  II  who 

sTo'rt  Hnn'pTH  ??*  '^^y  ^°"'^  he  here  but  a 
Short  time  that  they  were  hesitant  to  prepare 
for  anything   but  their  return.  Today   they 

to"bSnd*fn''"'"?F  ^°*"  *'*^  ^•^«*r  '^rea'^ 
to  build  up  a  reality  and  to  prepare  for  the 
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future.  Most  of  those  who  arrived  after. 
World  War  I.  have  already  passed  away.  The 
passage  of  time  reminds  us  that  Charles 
deGaulle  In  retirement  is  almost  the  last 
major  figure  of  World  War  II.  General 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  barely  three  years  older, 
has  already  vanished  and  there  are  few  left 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  There  may  be  a  few 
here  and  there,  but  most  of  those  are  enjoy- 
ing or  suffering  a  more  or  less  forced  retire- 
ment and  Roman  Smal-Stocki  was  happy  in 
that  he  could  continue  his  work  until  almost 
the  very  eve  of  his  departure  and  encourage 
his  younger  colleagues  to  continue  the  work 
and  to  work  as  he  did  without  losing  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  his  ideal. 

We  remember  and  mourn  Roman  Smal- 
Stockl.  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  wel- 
come his  life  and  see  It  as  part  of  that  great 
stream  of  history  that  has  stretched  on  from 
century  to  century,  to  century,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
working  out  what  has  been  set  by  nature  and 
by  all  the  conditions  of  human  life.  May  he. 
his  lost  coUeaeues  and  his  older  Inspirers  all 
rest  In  peace  and  may  light  perpetual  shine 
upon  them ! 

Speech  op  Representative  Martin  B. 
McKneally 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  In  this  series 
of  lectures  on  current  persecution  of  reli- 
gions In  countries  now  dominated  by  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  As  a  Congressman, 
I  am  honored  to  be  numbered  among  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
here.  As  a  man,  I  am  glad  to  add  my  word 
of  caution  and  perhaps  alarm  to  my  fellow 
citizens  lest  they  conclude  that  Communist 
governments  are  hesitating  In  their  doctrine 
of  atheism  and  their  materialistic  explana- 
tion for  man's  existence  and  his  value. 

There  are  many  among  us.  some  in  very 
high  places,  who  are  celebrating  the  change 
and  Insisting  that  we  celebrate  it  with  them, 
m  the  attitude  of  Communist  governments 
toward  religion,  or  the  acknowledgement 
that  God  exists  and  warrants  our  worship. 
So  naive  are  they  that  they  do  not  pause 
long  enough  to  realize  that  they  are  merely 
buying  a  line,  swallowing  an  attractive  and 
tisty  morsel,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  It 
Is  attractive  and  tasty.  They  believe  what 
they  want  to  believe.  Need  I  remind  you  that 
the  best  definition  of  a  sane  man  is  a  man 
Who  sees  what  Is  there — not  what  he  wishes 
were  there. 

It  Is  futile  and  misleading  (and  God  knows 
we  know  those  two  words  by  sad  experience 
In  this  country)  to  suppose  that  Communist 
Russia  Is  changing  In  a  very  quintessential 
way.  Why  should  It?  The  Communists  have 
wealth,  control,  imperialistic  sway,  the  obei- 
sance of  the  free  world— they  have  the  ulti- 
mate weapon.  Why  should  they  suddenly 
reassert  the  enduring  truths  of  religion, 
when  they  have  with  such  success  and  def- 
erence denied  them? 

Here,  we  have  a  report  of  a  loosening  up 
on  the  Jews,  there  a  simple  expression  de- 
noting God's  existence,  at  another  time  we 
hear  of  a  liberalizing  of  the  absolute  denial 
of  the  right  to  worship.  But  these  I  submit 
to  you  rather  are  changes  In  tactics,  than 
In  doctrine.  The  visits  of  docile  Iron  Curtain 
religious  leaders  to  the  West,  complete  with 
ready  and  rehearsed  answers  to  obvious 
questions  Is  unconvincing  to  say  the  least. 

I  suppose  man's  real  Achilles  heel  is  his 
failure  vividly  to  remember.  How  many  of  us 
remember  to  Interpret  Russia's  foreign  policy 
In  the  light  of  its  startling  and  shocking 
activities  in  Hungary  or  more  recently  In 
Czechoslovakia?  The  final  riddance  of  the 
last  vestige  of  the  Dubcek  regime  In  the  last 
couple  of  days,  once  more  exposes  to  all  who 
will  look  and  see.  that  the  leadership  has  not 
changed,  that  it  will  not  willingly  change — 
that  it  will  not  relinquish  Its  command  over 
men's  bodies — or  souls. 
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I  suppose  the  hardest  thing  to  stand,  the 
most  loathsome  sight  to  afflict  the  vision,  Is 
the  picture  of  men  and  women,  civilized,  re- 
ligious, homelovlng.  patriotic,  yearning, 
reaching  out  for  freedom  and  being  turned 
back  from  It  by  the  superior  might  of  mili- 
tary force. 

Czechoslovakia  today  Is  Communism  In 
action  today.  Propaganda,  glib  assurances, 
well  turned  phrases  are  maneuvers  merely. 
I  ask  you  to  explain  to  me.  If  otherwise,  those 
pathetic  busloads  of  Evangelical  Baptists  who 
showed  up  at  the  American  Embassy  In  Mos- 
cow. How  else.  If  not  a  maneuver,  do  you  fit 
into  the  picture  the  printed  complaint  In 
the  Soviet  Union  that  Communist  party 
members  are  secretly  baptizing  their  chil- 
dren .  .  .  and  observing  religious  holidays. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  arrest  three 
months  ago  of  the  Unite  Bishop  of  the  Uk- 
raine. He  made  so  bold  as  to  slip  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  tourist  visa  and  repair  to 
Yugoslavia  for  his  consecration.  His  fate  Is 
unknown.  Some  stories  have  it  that  the  KGB 
agent  posing  as  a  Belgian  Priest  compromised 
the  Bishop.  Certainly  this  Is  true,  uncover  a 
Cojnmunlst  and  you  rediscover  Stalin,  no 
matter  where  you  find  him. 

The  other  day  talking  to  an  expert  on  Cuba 
In  the  company  of  an  expert  on  Eastern 
Europe.  I  was  touched  by  the  sight  of  the 
European,  as  he  listened  to  the  tale  of  Cas- 
tro's campaign  against  religion  and  said, 
"Oh.  It  all  sounds  so  familiar." 

Castro  started  after  religion  with  a  ven- 
geance shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle 
in  1961.  The  clergy  in  the  churches  of  Cuba, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  were  largely  from 
other  countries.  Most  of  the  Catholic  priests 
were  from  Spain.  Most  of  the  Protestant  min- 
isters were  from  the  United  States.  This 
fact  led  Castro  to  whoop.  In  one  of  his  end- 
less whoops,  the  old  rallying  cry — foreign  in- 
tervention— foreign  agents,  etc.  From  1961  to 
1963,  hundreds  of  priests  and  many  Protes- 
tant ministers  were  expelled.  Only  one  Cath- 
olic seminary  was  allowed  to  stay  open.  No 
one  could  carry  religious  literature  in  pub- 
lic. A  few  churches  were  allowed  to  remain 
open.  But  even  so,  the  government  stages 
confilctlng  events  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
such  as  athletic  competitions.  And  where, 
mind  you.  do  they  hold  them?  Why  In  no 
less  remote  a  place  but  right  In  front  of  the 
churches.  It  Is  Illegal  In  Cuba  to  hold  reli- 
gious services  in  private  homes  or  even  In 
halls  that  form  part  of  a  dwelling.  The  years 
of  Communist  practice  has  paid  off  well. 
They  do  not  miss  or  overlook  much. 

Atheism  is  the  official  doctrine  of  Cuba.  It 
has  been  declared  to  be  so.  Oh,  the  govern- 
ment goes  on  claiming  that  there  is  religious 
freedom  .  .  .  but  the  churches  are  playing  In 
a  rather  low  key.  The  Papal  Nuncio  In  Cuba, 
Monsignor  Zacchl,  tries  to  stay  on  friendly 
terms  with  Castro.  It  is  said,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  Castro  will  attend  receptions  given 
by  Monsignor  Zacchl  but  he  will  not  observe 
similar  courtesy  for  even  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy. Because  of  this  and  certain  concilia- 
tory moves  made  by  the  nuncio,  he  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  some  Catholics  as  be- 
ing overfrlendly  with  the  Communists. 

Castro  appears  to  have  written  off  the  part 
of  his  population  over  40  years  of  age.  He 
concentrates — as  do  most — on  the  youth  of 
his  country.  Atheism  is  pursued  in  school. 
Children  are  told  to  pray  to  God  for  candy. 
When  nothing  happens,  they  are  told  to  pray 
to  Fidel.  If.  by  some  miracle,  a  young  man 
arrives  at  a  sturdy  desire  to  follow  a  voca- 
tion to  the  priesthood,  he  is  more  than  likely 
to  wind  up  In  the  army  or  the  sugar  cane 
fields,  than  In  his  country's  only  seminary. 
Oh,  when  the  kids  pray  to  Fidel  for  candy — 
they  get  it. 

Cuba  does  present  one  difference  from 
most  other  Communist  dominated  countries 
today — the  government  there  Is  pretty  much 
wrapped  up   In  one  man — CASTRO.  He  Is 
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somewhat  mystical,  I  suppose,  and  rather 
odd.  His  physician  is  reported  to  be  a  prac- 
titioner of  voodoo.  A  man  as  mercvirlal,  as 
flambuoyant,  as  unpredictable,  could  con- 
ceivably walk  away  from  the  rigors  of  Com- 
munism, they  say.  I  regard  such  an  event  as 
unlikely.  Men  are  captive  frequently  of  their 
own  actions.  A  lie  convinces  no  one.  as  much 
as  the  one  who  uses  It  to  convince  others. 

Poland  offers  the  one  situation  that  the 
Free  World  and  Captive  Nations  can  all  cheer 
about.  Even  with  a  Communist  regime,  It 
remains  In  the  eyes  of  some  analysts  the  most 
religious  country  in  the  world.  The  so-called 
liberals  for  years  denounced  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  as  a  man  preventing  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  Communists.  He  stood 
across  the  pathway  toward  the  future.  He 
prevented  progress  .  .  .  they  said.  Only  now, . 
are  people  beginning  to  acknowledge  him  as 
a  brilliant  tactician.  The  Communists  are 
beginning  to  come  to  him  with  their  hats  In 
their  hands.  He  still  speaks  out  against  the 
regime.  Last  year  he  condemned  the  coun- 
try's antl-Semltlc  campaign.  The  Polish 
hierarchy  under  the  Cardinal  condemned  po- 
lice reprisals  against  student  demonstra- 
tions. But  the  Communist  leadership  and  the 
mass  communications  media  remained 
silent.  Attacks  against  the  Cardinal  were 
not  included  in  the  theses  for  the  Fifth 
Party  Congress.  The  church  problem  was 
mentioned  only  In  one  sentence  In  a  congress 
resolution. 

On  the  other  hand.  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  is 
proceeding  cautiously  in  the  face  of  the  new 
Communist  approach.  He  and  the  rest  of 
the  Polish  hierarchy  doubtless  have  few  il- 
lusions after  25  years  under  the  Communists. 
It  could  well  be  that  the  Communists  hope 
a  softening  of  their  attitudes  will  break 
down  the  cohesion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  need  only  look  to  the  West  to  see  what 
the  sweet  winds  of  renewal  can  accomplish  in 
a  permissive  atmosphere.  Thankfully,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  men  of  position  in  the 
Catholic  Chuch  throughout  the  world  who 
are  pragmatic  as  well  as  men  of  God  They 
know  time  Is  on  their  side.  This  Is  what  they 
are  playing  for. 

How  different  the  situation  that  America 
finds  Itself  in  today.  We  have  pounded  lime 
and  again  into  our  minds  that  time  Is  on  the 
side  of  the  Communists  In  Viet  Nam.  Why 
Is  that  so?  Because  the  American  people  have 
^ost  faith,  their  motivation. 

The  pressures  have  started  mounting  on 
President  Nixon  for  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  Some  of  the  pressure  comes  from  people 
genuinely  heartsick  at  the  bloodshed  some 
of  the  pressure  comes  from  people  who  seek 
personal  publicity  or  even  baser  rewards.  One 
need  only  review  their  demands  to  gauge 
their  motives.  Whoever  in  the  history  of  man 
has  put  a  six-month  limit  on  a  negotiating 
session — especially  with  an  enemy  who  says 
openly  that  time  Is  on  his  side?  I  visited 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  his  capable  staff  in 
Paris  earlier  this  month.  Their  main  prob- 
lem win  not  be  the  Communists.  It  will  be 
the  question  of  whether  the  American  people 
will  support  their  own  negotiating  t?ani.  We 
must  support  them.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  de- 
mand an  inmiedlate  withdrawal.  But  such  a 
course  is  not  the  way  a  nation  v.-lth  world- 
wide responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  responsi- 
bility to  itself,  can  conduct  Its  affairs.  Every 
sane  man  wants  peace.  Every  mother  grows 
heartsick  when  her  son  Is  summoned  awav  to 
war.  But  while  the  world  is  split  .is  it  is 
America  cannot  shrink  from  its  confronta- 
tion with  totalitarian  forces — without  grave 
consequences  to   itself  and  to   the  world. 

The  Captive  Nations  live  a  life  of  abject 
misery.  But  If  we  don't  get  the  United  States 
straightened  out,  we  will  be  looking  to  them 
for  help.  We  can  already  look  to  them  for 
inspiration. 

We  here  have  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  We 
must  provide  the  hope  of  all  those  who  are 
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S-m^t^r***'"  "*•  '*"«  o^  totalitarian 
Communism— we  must  pray  aloud  for  the 
Church  Which  la  condemned  by  lt«  pe«ecu! 
tors  to  pray  In  silence.  persecu- 

souro7?*„''?.°*'  ^°*  Communism  rota  the 
J^M  K  "»«o'»— makes  It  abject  m  peace 
and  abominable  m  war-eve?yone  kno^ 
that  Communism  stands  ready  to  snrin^  inT« 

en^^*"^^  r^l""'  ''y  dlsmtlr^t^by  ^a^"^! 
enoe  and  by  lack  of  faith.  It  thrives  In 
darkling  places,  its  great  men  are  «ltore 
dSctmai'.^'rc'^*'"^'^'"  "'  murdeV:?'^" 

s^nc^^w.^  "■*  **"""  *  collection  of  sub- 
stances—with  no  purpose,   no  will  and   nn 

Swerluf^aTv^or ■^^°^***  C  "t'thl^ 
mJht  th^'^  f  "•''*  "''**  ''°'"«'n  stand  to- 
night the  people  of  Eastern  Europe- the 
people  Of  South  Vietnam  and  K  thi 
Charming  people  of  Cuba  who  stm  believe 

louows  And  do  thou.  Oh.  Prince  of  the 
Heavenly  Host  by  the  Divine  Pow«-    prote^ 

'wklnrth.  .  '■?*°^  through  the  world 
^i^tTj^K-  '"'J"  °^  ^°"'^  "  The  Devil.  I  sub- 
tro^^^^i^/''^  *°  *"•  '«  °°  the  lo<;se-!^e- 
troying  and   abasing  the   finest  works   and 

to  exa,rH^/*^"  ^"K^"'"  to  praise  Ood. 
whlle^»n      ^^^'ness.  He  shall  not  conquer 

>«   ugni   and   to  die    for   tho   truth.     » 
veaied  religion.  He  shi^l' not  conquer  whUe" 
men  are  willing  to  fight  and  dle^"f"  Their 
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VIEWED  BY  SECRETARY  VOLPE 

HON.  ROBERfp.  GRIFFIM 

or  MICHIGAN  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  26.  1969 

tion  tmA^T-,^^"^*^'^  °^  Transporta- 
meet'ie  ?f  JS^f  f^dressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association  in  Detroit.  Mich  to  hi. 
TtlTcSfrT:^  ^"^'^  outtoeSsS^eS 

ficiL';oSSiU'^'"'^"°"  p-'^'-^ 

c^^"*:,  ^'■^*^'^^"^-  because  of  the  wide 
spread   interest   in   th's  subiect    I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    dist?n 
guished  Secretary's  remarks  be  prSted" 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  *^'""ea 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  remarks 

invu^^tn'^^n"'  *°*^  ^°  ^°°"  to  have  been 
B?o,r^T  '''"■^'*  this  most  distinguished 
group    I  am  proud  to  be  here  with  th^  rn»^ 

7^,?  ''"!?  """"'^^  "o^  the  move  ••  Lt  I  h"pe 
w«„T'*f ^  "^^  '^^PP*'"  ''hen  you  invK 
Washington  official  to  come  to  dinner  m  1^! 

What    with    500-mlle-an-hour    jet    Dlan«s 

anj   wLh?°7  ""^  *'"'"«"<=«  beiwee'n  h"e7e 
and    Washington,    the   Secretary   of   Tran» 
portation  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  through 
rush-hour  traffic  In  both  cities '  ''"™"8n 

Of  course  the  traffic  Jams  these  davs  ar^ 
not  only  on  our  streets  and  hl^wa/sLwe 
have  Plenty  of  them  in  the  alrl27.  t^^A 


few  weeks  ago  I  was  flying  out  of  LaGuardla 
at  about  6:30  In  the  evenlng-ln  an  offl"a! 

lnTnTf"r?ir«?^^'^''  ''^  ""'  ^'«»^«*-**> 
I  aaked  the  pilot  If  our  PAA  boys  up  m  the 

^IZ^'"''"  "'"^  the  secretary  Of '^^a^! 
portation  waa  aboard.  And  they  said  "Yes  sir 
and  we're  s«// eighteenth  in  line-  ''*'•*''• 
So  let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
«h„.  t  '^  anything  to  you  fellows  tonight 
about  congestion,  I'm  not  referring  only  to 

f.-f.^T*'''/"''  automobiles:  we  have  prob^ 
lems  in  a  few  other  areas  as  well 

.r.?.*"*'!*"*"'    'l^pite    what   some    of   your 

S^DartmrnV'J''^"P*='*"y  *"  'otters  to^he 
Sr.,K^f  .  i  °^  Transportation!)  the  auto- 
T^lrtVy^''^  ""^  contributed  more  to 
away  P'°«"'^-  ^7  far.  than  It  has  taken 

Your    industry— since   World   War    I— has 

iol'^r^T''i''  ^'"y-  '  «"«P«<=t  H-s  sa?e 
llr.^J  the    automobile    has    brought 

about  more  social  changes  than  anv  other 
inventlonln  the  past  fifty  years  ^  ' 

trirutroi't^*"tr'^«*  Etetrolfs^  massive  con- 
t^l.  ^.  ^  the  National  economy.  An  as- 
U^^^V*  ^"»°"-'6  P^^cent  Of  our  es- 
wm^^  ^^^^  national  product  this  year- 
will  be  produced  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
automotive  Industry.  ^ 

Ifs  no  wonder  that  so  many  people  with 
outstanding  managerial  skills  find  the!r  way 
to   the   motor  city.   Indeed,   the   countr7  Is 

InH"."^*!.'^'  ''^^^  yo""-  "sources  of  mteUect 
and  imagination  to  draw  upon  at  such  a 
crucial  Juncture  in  our  hlsto^ 

I  referred— a  few  minutes  ago— to  trans- 
portation congestion  m  a  rathir  light  ve"n 
But  gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  mlsunder- 

tatTon  c^r,"';"  ''''  ""'"''  °^  aTansJo  - 
tatlon  crisis  In  America  right  now  ifs  no* 
funny,  and  ifs  getting  worse. 

The  crisis  has  been  several  vear«  in  tK- 
building,  but  I  have  found  that  It  JSesn" 
i^^fn/Kp^'''^'"  »^"^  -'^^  S-t^ 

an?'^lt''''nrn m""  ^""^  ""''*''  transportation 
Hot  "«  problems  on  his  top  ten  orlorltv 
list.  He  has  directed  me  to  develop  an  over- 
all National  transportation  plan  within  six 

^ansportaSon  ""'  "?  '"  the'^Departmint^f 
hI  .^^^  ^""'^  "^  8°'"!?  to  do  It.  We  must 

IS  in  rY^n.^^TeT'^  '^°^'  °'  transportaTon 
pass^neer  ?/,«T  ?  ^^"'  ^'°"  "°^  «"■"«« 
M^nf  Th^  r     K  •*''°«ted    to   be  up  300 

Sn^er^l\^Ll';r'rncl°u'dlTSvrr.n';^ 

Juo^^TthlnT  '''"^  ^'rt^at'lS 
^i4.ooo  Within  the  next  ten  years 

In  the  same  period  trucks  will  haul  not  400 

Ra  Traffic  ^!!'h  °'  ''''^'''-  ^"*  '^  "uiir 
in  9  year?  "  respectable  25  percent 

n-.T^'^^*"**^  '^""*^«  problems,  and  we  are 
out  to  help  solve  those  problems 

Col^t^?*  Monday.  President  Nixon  asked 

.^^^      tl°  ^PP™^^  »  «5  billion  program  to 

on.H  ^*''''  ""'°"'«  «1^  transpo?t<»tion  fa- 
cilities. As  I  stated  before  the  Senate  Pom 

"  oTe  fhaT '"^  °"  ^««^«'  tm??ro^°am 
itraddr'eUed."  ^'°''^  ^'^^  P^^'''^™^  ^°  -^Ich 

tlon"'fhT°tT,*'l'^'*'°'"  take  into  considera- 
ble v  in.,  h**'  ""'^''''t  of  aviation  growth 
^tV^^^*^^  provisions  for  modernizaTlon 
of  the  airways  svstems.  airport  develooment 
and  even  for  the  highway  feede^syTtt^, 
Which  serve  air  facilities.  A^art  o7  the  nr^ 
K  Will  t"°'''"^"**°  ^y  ^rwa  s  ufe^: 
o?I  •■diiLnttln'"'^*'  ^^'"""^^  the  creation 
ox  a    designated  account"  Into  which  thpfr 

wirn:t"be*d?:'';^^"t'  *^*'''  -nmb^utions' 
Joses  diverted   to   non-avlatlon   pur- 

But.  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  only  about 
air  travel.  We  have  not  fastened  our  atten 
ion  on  the  noisy  holding  pattern  above  at 

With  trT  °^  '""^  *™«'=  congestion  bI?ow 
W  ththe  demand  for  automobiles  being  whrt 
^is-our  ground  transportation  system  must 
be  made  fast  and  efficient.  Today  86  minion 
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?^,^m.    *"■  hlRhways:  by  1975  there  will  be 
100  million,  plus  20  million  trucks  and  buses 

win  r«.  r"°"*  **  ""'=**  *  P""'  there  simply 
win  not  be  enough  space  in  our  cities  to  ar 
commodate  all  those  who  would-WeSlv 
hatThr^r  "'T  '"^'*  "°«  't  becomes  £;; 

m-ltL"    ?  *  *°y  "replace,"  I  said  "supple 
mented"-in  the  urban  areas  by  other  kinds 
of  transport  services.  "* 

Each  mode  in  the  system  must  be  planned 
to^complement-not   obstruct  or  rlvaf-the 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Federal  any 
ernment  presently  spends  as  much  on  hfeh" 

ur"b^.n°?'*'"f  ""-^  '"  ^  ^^^''^  as"   has  put  nt 
int/nH    t"*""**  '°  the  last  6  years.  Unless  w^ 

countrv     an^^*'"    '"'^   """'*'    ^"^^^-^^    °f    the 
country— and  no  one  wanti  that— we  have  t^ 

mn^  o?*,f.  X'"""-  '"''  «""1y  have  one  Unear 

a'ref  i°n^"h'fS.^°^  ''"'  ^^"^^  -»''  °""h^ 

irIZ  !,""'  P*°P'*  the  mobility  they  increas 
ingly  demand  and  require  in   the  next  few 

ing  to  get  the  bill  in  the  hopper  soonlon^Z 

Bud.'etn'?.'''!^  *°  ^''  P^^t  th^Bu^u^^hl 
Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  thi 
other  arms  of  the  Executive  branch  that  h«v! 
to  clear  this  type  of  thing  ^^'^ 

hJ!i!tf"''"''  transportation  program  would 

sVeiri'k^ryni^-^^^^^^ 

It  shouldli.^  ■^'^"'^^'^  "^"^— '^  thu'ls^^ 

fjL ''"?'!*'  transportation,  however  we  are 
raced  With  a  different  set  of  prob  ems  It 
doesn't  take  an  economist  to  figure  ouT  that 

sTriSltlwon-f  "r  '^^'^  °"  Pr^nt\ran! 
^e  Of  ^M.  ?     ^"'"^  °"'"  P^hlems    In  the 

^dertv^eS  Jrr.l"°'^"*"°°'  the  funds  must 
oe  derived  from  some  other  source 

As  you  probably  know,  we  are  lookine  into 

the  possibility  Of  using  a  portion  oTthe  ai°^ 

Revenue"'"'  *"'  "  P*«  °'  °"^  -"'«  °f 

tl,LZ        \  "  '^  to  the  motorist's  advantage 

f  he"  waTtTto^dHv"'  P"'"'^  transports 
ways  °"   "ncongested   high- 

ad  vSe 'Vher'"  '^^  '"tomoblle  industry's 
?«:t!ne  f^no  h^r  "°*  """"^^  P°'«t  in  per- 
f^^  .^  .  ^°°  horsepower  vehicle  that  crawls 
from  interchange  to  Interchange,  nor  is  thlre 
much  hope  Of  expanding  your  sales  if  the 
oZ'^^  "otorlst  looks  ui^n  driving  as  a 
Chore  rather  than  an  effiolem,  pleasant  means 
of  transportation  <wain,  means 

the  P^i!r»T^  *?  perfectly  honest  with  you  If 
Tel^Ztr^°"'T'^  "*=*'**  tax  is  riduced 
be  betore  the  ir  '°°«  ''^  ^^^  think  It  would 
oe  before  the  states  or  even  the  cities  Jumned 
In  With  excise  taxes  of  their  own?  AnH^?^ 

to  saTthatTh? r '"'"*  ^^'"^  '^^^t  it  is^Tos 
to  say  that  the  Congress  will  allow  this  ores- 
entsource  Of  revenue  to  disappear  altogethero 
toTin'M-'r'^l''^  '°'  °'^"  "-"^h^e  sources. 
^r-v^-^^^  rT''^  ^"  "^''^  ^  two-cents- 
M,«^,  J^  °°   Cigarettes   to   expand   our 

Massachusetts  Bay  TransportaUon  AuthorUy 
Perhaps  we  could  utilize  a  portion  of  the  tlx 
on  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  this  connection  I  might  point  out  that 
we  received  considerable  support  from  a„  un- 
expected quarter.  The  JennerReflning  c,^- 
™/;  tH  '■*^'°°^'  ^^•""  °^  service  stations 
K.  r"?^"''*'  °^  ^°"^  °°  fun.page  ads 
l^e  Boston  papers  urging  support  of  rapid 

Bin    Jenney   maintained    that    he   would 
never  be  able  to  sell  oil  and  gasoUne  tT  cars 
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that  weren't  going  anywhere,  and  he  waa  in- 
strumental in  convincing  our  electorate  and 
our  legislature  that  pubUc  transportation  Is 
absolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
urban  challenges  four-square. 

Gentlemen,  I  solicit  your  support  for  our 
public  transportation  legislation,  and  I  sub- 
mit with  great  sincerity  that  such  legisla- 
tion is,  truly.  In  your  best  Interests. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
all  of  you  toward  helping  solve  a  problem 
that  moet  definitely  needs  solving. 

Let's  talk  for  Just  a  few  moments  about 
automobiles  themselves. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  men — and  the 
companies  you  represent — are  looking  to- 
ward a  new  generation  of  automobiles  that 
are  easier  to  drive,  cheaper  to  repair  and  In- 
sure, and  above  all  else,  safer. 

Let's  face  the  fact  that  people  can — and 
sometimes  do — drive  dangerously.  But  they 
must  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of 
those  mistakes. 

Let  me  re-cap  for  you,  briefly,  what  our 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  been 
attempting  to  do  In  the  recent  past: 

First,  highways.  It  Is  an  unappreciated  fact 
that  safety  starts  from  the  road  up.  For 
every  5  miles  of  new  Interstate  highway  we 
build,  we  save  one  life  per  year  every  year. 
If  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  system,  this  would  be 
reason  enough. 

However,  It  is  obvious  that  you  can't  re- 
build the  entire  highway  system  of  the 
country  overnight  according  to  modern 
standards.  Spot  Improvements  at  the  most 
dangerous  sites  along  the  roads  have  to  be 
made.  Over  the  past  5  years  we  have  made 
some  18.000  spot  improvements  at  a  cost  of 
$12  billion.  And  this  effort  Is  paying  off  in 
safer  passage  for  American  drivers  and  their 
families  everywhere. 

Second,  vehicles.  With  the  intention  of 
reducing  crash  Injuries  and  fatalities  we 
are  investigating  a  series  of  new  devices.  I 
recently  saw  a  film  presentation  of  the  air- 
bag  system  and  was  most  Impressed. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  automotive  In- 
dustry Is  taking  a  serious  and  a  sincere  look 
at  a  wide  array  of  devices  and  Improvements 
that  will  enhance  the  safety  of  the  motoring 
public,  and  we  applaud  you  for  the  worth- 
while efforts  you  are  making. 

You  have  our  wholehearted  support  as  you 
continue  safety  research  programs,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  help  you  In  any  way  we  can. 
As  far  as  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  vehi- 
cle are  concerned,  I  see  a  tremendous  validity 
to  what  Ed  Cole  said  In  a  speech  in  West 
Virginia  Just  a  week  ago  tonight.  He  pointed 
out  "the  Industry  has  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  when  we  deliver  prod- 
ucts of  substandard  quality  to  our  custom- 
ers or  fall  to  provide  satisfactory  service." 

Ed  went  on  to  say:  "we  pay  a  high  penalty 
for  defects  in  terms  of  costs  for  recall  cam- 
paigns and  warranty  expenses.  But  we  pay 
even  more  dearly  in  customer  dissatisfaction 
and  loss  in  owner  loyalty  which  have  det- 
rimental effects  on  repeat  sales  and  public 
reputation." 

Gentlemen,  we  appreciate  the  efforts  you 
are  making;  we  urge  you  to  continue:  we 
know  that  a  nation  that  can  build  a  vehicle 
safe  enough  to  take  three  men  around  the 
moon  can  "build  a  station  wagon  safe  enough 
for  our  wives  and  children. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  are  putting  new  em- 
phasis on  structural  design,  braking,  light- 
ing, handling,  and  antl-skld  devices.  We  will 
upgrade  present  standards  for  tire  perform- 
ance. Our  support  for  such  research  Is  Justi- 
fied by  the  decrease  In  fatalities  which  has 
resulted,  for  example,  from  Impact  absorb- 
ing steering  columns.  We  know,  as  you  do, 
that  there  are  gains  to  be  made  and  lives  to 
be  saved  when  we  apply  the  technical  know- 
how  that  Is  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
automobile  Industry. 
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The  third  phase  of  automotive  safety  Is, 
of  course,  people. 

We  have  Issued  a  number  of  highway  safety 
standards  In  the  area  of  better  law  enforce- 
ment; for  Instance  we  provide  funds  to 
develop  more  effective  traffic  court  systems,  to 
achieve  uniform  traffic  regulations,  and  to 
Improve  police  traffic  services. 

It  pays  off.  Right  here  In  Michigan — and 
I  pointed  this  out  at  the  Sloan  Safety  Awards 
Luncheon  In  New  York  two  weeks  ago — 89 
percent  of  traffic  fatalities  Involved  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  We  can  make  a  major  cut- 
back In  fatalities  on  our  highways  If  we  can 
emphasize — and  re-emphaslze — that  laws 
were  made  to  be  obeyed,  not  broken. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  greatest  of  all 
human  fallings  when  It  comes  to  death  at 
the  wheel — and  I'm  talking  of  course  about 
drinking  and  driving.  There  Is  no  place  what- 
soever on  any  highway,  anywhere,  for  that 
fatal  mixture  of  alcohol  and  gasoline. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  Is 
financing  numerous  state  projects  Involving 
the  training  of  personnel  In  blood-alcohol 
testing,  and  In  the  procurement  of  the  nec- 
essary testing  equipment.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  some  fifteen  states 
have  adopted  statutes  permitting  tests  of 
drivers  suspected  of  being  drunk,  or  have 
improved  existing  laws,  and  some  twenty 
states  have  adopted  Implied  consent  statutes. 

Drunken  driving  Is  one  of  America's  worst 
enemies,  and  we  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation fully  intend  to  do  all  we  possibly 
can  to  bring  a  halt  to  this  most  insidious 
killer. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Tom  Mann — your  most 
capable  association  president — outlined  an 
excellent  eight  point  program  to  cut  the 
death  toll  on  our  highways.  He  called  for  a 
coordinated  attack  centered  on  vehicle  safety, 
highway  design,  roadside  hazards,  drunken 
driving  law  enforcement,  vehicle  mainte- 
nance, emergency  medical  service,  pedes- 
trians,  motorcycles   and   railroad   crossings. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Tom's  statement 
that  all  of  these  potential  hazards  must  be 
treated  as  part  of  an  Interlocking  system  for 
automotive  safety.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
focus  the  bulk  of  our  attention  on  only  one 
or  a  few  of  these  areas.  We  have  to  attack 
on  all  fronts  simultaneously.  We  want  to 
work  with  you.  We  want  you  to  work  with  us. 

With  your  continuing  leadership  and  our 
assistance,  this  Nation  can  achieve  substan- 
tial gains  In  automotive  safety.  You  have  It 
within  your  power  to  make  safety  as  fash- 
ionable as  speed,  comfort,  and  beauty.  The 
opportunity  to  do  so  will  be  seized  by  leaders 
possessed  of  a  vision  beyond  today's  produc- 
tion schedules  and  profit  margins. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  with  the  President  and 
me  In  creating  this  future.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  do  so,  and  that  together  in  the 
next  years  we  shall  perfect  a  system  of  trans- 
portation that  is  fully  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
here  this  evening.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  such  an  outstand- 
ing group,  and  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  all  of  you  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  CONTINUE  TO 
POSTER  INTERNATIONAL  UNDER- 
STANDING 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  aspects  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  has  been  the  involve- 
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ment  of  credit  unions  in  providing  self- 
help  assistance  to  our  overseas  friends. 
Recently,  credit  unions  in  the  United 
States,  working  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  have  begun 
a  program  of  credit  union  to  credit  un- 
ion loans  in  order  to  assist  credit  unions 
in  South  and  Central  America.  The  first 
of  these  loans,  for  $7,000,  was  made  by 
an  Arizona  credit  union  to  a  credit  union 
in  Ecuador  whose  members  are  made  up 
mostly  of  small  farmers.  The  loan  will 
enable  the  credit  union  members  in 
Ecuador  to  purchase  farm  implements 
and  other  supplies. 

The  April  30  issue  of  Front  Lines,  a 
publication  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  published  a  stoi-y 
about  the  credit  union  loan  program 
from  the  United  States  to  South  and 
Central  America.  I  am  including  a  copy 
of  the  article  in  my  remarks  since  it  so 
dramatically  portrays  the  role  of  credit 
unions  In  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram: 

"Mini"  Loan  Is  Initiated  To  Help  Ecuador 
Farmers 

Something  new  In  International  finance, 
a  "mini"  loan  from  members  of  a  U.S.  credit 
union  to  a  small  credit  union  In  Ecuador,  was 
made  possible  recently  through  AID'S  guar- 
anty extended  risk  program. 

The  $7,000  loan  with  repayment  guaran- 
teed hy  AID.  sets  the  stage  for  other  similar 
small  loans  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 

The  Credit  Union  National  Association's 
overseas  organization.  CUNA  International, 
working  with  the  Agency,  is  now  proceeding 
to  execute  nine  loans  for  $300,000  from  U.S. 
credit  unions.  They  involve  credit  unions  or 
their  federations  in  El  Salvador,  Dominican 
Republic.  Colombia  and  Bolivia. 

riRST    loan    by    ARIZONA    CREDIT    UNION 

The  first  "mini"  loan  was  made  by  the 
Arizona  Central  Credit  Union  of  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  to  the  La  Guaranda  Credit  Union  of 
Guaranda.  Ecuador,  whose  members  are 
mostly  small  farmers.  It  Is  a  six  percent  loan 
maturing  In  five  years.  Individual  borrowers 
are  expected  to  pay  12  percent  per  annum 
or  less,  a  low  rate  In  that  South  American 
country. 

U.S.  credit  unions — with  some  $2  billion 
of  their  members'  savings  not  directly  em- 
ployed in  member  loans — have  long  been  In- 
terested in  making  person-to-person  Interna- 
tional credit  union  loans.  Congress  encour- 
aged the  idea  by  authorizing  extended  risk 
guaranties  for  up  to  $1  million  in  overseas 
credit  union  loans  In  a  1967  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  credit  union  international  loans  pre- 
sent a  departure  in  the  use  of  extended  risk 
guarantees,  which  have  been  applied  in  se- 
lected cases  since  1962  to  secure  private  U.S. 
loans  from  banks  or  other  financial  Institu- 
tions such  as  insurance  companies  for  pri- 
vate business  projects  in  developing  coun- 
tries, or  to  insure  U.S.  private  equity  invest- 
ments In  such  projects. 

AID 'CUNA    EFFORT 

An  agreement  between  the  Agency  and 
CUNA  International  was  signed  February  15. 
whereby  this  program  would  be  managed  by 
CUNA  under  AID  surveillance. 

There  are  currently  2,651  credit  unions  In 
South  and  Central  America,  whose  savings 
total  $57  million.  Loans  made  by  these  credit 
unions  In  the  six-year  period  of  the  CUNA/ 
AID  program  total  over  $209  million. 

An  agricultural  production  credit  program 
to  help  farmer-members  was  started  In  Ecua- 
dor In  1965.  with  help  of  AID  and  serves  as 
a  model  for  similar  efforts  In  other  countries. 
It  requires  a  supply  of  borrowed  money  to 
augment  the  members'  savings.  This  has  led 
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to  the  further  use  of  AID's  resources  through 
the  guaranty  of  Investments  by  U.S.  credit 
unions  in  loans  to  credit  unions  and  federa- 
tions  in  the  developing  countries. 


CHRISTIAN  MORALITY 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1969 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  on  June  20  published  an 
exceUent  editorial  entitled  "The  Limits 
of  Politics."  It  sets  forth  the  quandry  in 
Which  modem  day  "rationalists"  find 
themselves  when  they  have  cut  off  aU 
recourse  to  the  principles  of  Christian 
morality. 
The  Journal  states: 
Rationalism    leaves    scant    allowance    for 
original  sin.  If  man's  condition  is  not  per- 
fect, the  problem  is  merely  that  rational  doc- 
trines have  not  been  Implemented.  Thus  all 
power  must  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  these 
doctrlnes:_any  resistance  to  them  is  heretical 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nowhere  are  we  more  deceived  than 
when  we  believe  that  all  the  inner  prob- 
lems that  beset  America  can  be  cured 
with  another  "study"  and  a  sufficient 
doUop  of  doUars.  There  are  limits  to  po- 
litical solutions,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
such  an  influential  and  respected  paper 
as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  giving  rec- 
ognition to  these  limits. 
The  concluding  sentences  say: 
Modern  man  has  turned  too  often  and  too 
easily  to   the  State  for  answers  to  all  his 
problems.  He  needs  to  recognize  that  there 
are  answers  he  must  seek,  if  not  in  his  soul, 
at  least  in  his  innermost  self. 

To  that  I  say  "Amen." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  LiMrrs  of  Polttics 
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(ipor- 


We  now  come  to  the  historical  per- 
spective of  this  philosophy: 
The  destination  of  this  drift  is  totaUtarlan- 

^«??^  ,'JL'*^^''*"°''  *"^  ^artous  totali- 
tarian ideologies  was  fashionable  among  Eu- 
ropean intellectuals  until  it  was  chilled  by 
rhfiif^    "*r*'"y  Of  the  Third  Reich.  The 

bers  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 

^Te  l^t'tS  "^  ^'^'  "^"*  *^«  ^*^  '«^ 

TTiis  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  Imi 
tant  observation. 

Quoting  Presidential  adviser  Daniel  P 
Moynihan,  the  editorial  says : 

ca^of  nt^l^H*^^*?™^'"^  *=^^°*  provide?  It 
cannot  provide  values  to  persons  who  have 
none,  or  who  have  lost  those  they  had  It 
cannot  provide  a  meaning  to  life.  L  caJno 
provide  an  inner  peace.  .  .  The  limits  nf 
politics  must  te  perceived,  and  theSnce 
of  moral  philosophy  greatly  expanded 

The  editorial  writer  points  out  that  we 
are  m  our  present  embrogUo  over  issues 
which  are  not.  at  bottom,  political— tiiey 
are.  m  essence,  religious.  Man  has  a  pri- 
vate and  personal  side  which  can  never 
be  satisfied  by  the  state 


Says  the  editorial— 

but  he  will  not  find  his  substitute  in  the 
majesty  of  the  state. 

Each  of  us  must  have  his  private  faith 
or  philosophy  that  cannot  be  imparted  bv 
a  government  or  a  bureaucracy  While 
;^„T"5k  ^asalways  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  church  and  state  should  be 
separated,  that  must  not  be  construed  to 

Shilfl'  '^E  ^'^^^  '^^^  supplant  the 
n5^''^~°l  *^*'  mankinds  spiritual 
needs  can  be  ministered  to  by  the  State. 

Sp  J'J'h  '^°-^**.  ^^  separate-except 
where  they  jom  m  tiie  individual— but 
each  IS  essential. 

The  great  tragedy  of  our  modern  day 
as  I  see  it.  is  that  spirituality  has  been* 
deadened  by  the  infusion  of  politics,  and 

Sualitf    '"^''^    ^™™    «    ^-^   °^ 


n„t^.^,.f  ^'^'^^  '^"^'  °^  *^«  moment  are 
not  political.  They  are  seen  as  such:  That  is 
the  essential  clue  to  theh-  nature.  But  the 
crisis  of  the  time  is  not  political,  it  is  in  es- 
sence  religious.  It  Is  a  religious  crisis  of  large 
numbers  of  intensely  moral,  even  Godlv 
people  who  no  longer  hope  for  God.  Hence 
the  quest  for  divinity  assumes  a  secular^ 
form,  but  With  an  intensity  of  conviction 
tnat  is  genuinely  new  to  our  politics  " 

The  philosophical  tones  are  those  of  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  addressing  the  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  urban  soci- 
ologist and  Presidential  adviser  muses  on  the 
Tf!,%  °f.  ''^'"^^  sweeping  our  civilization, 
manifesting  itself  most  obtrusively  m  student 
ltt'\l\T  Moynlhan-s  insights  help  to 
show  that  the  attitudes  of  the  rebellious  stu- 

0^0^^'^^^  '■^"^'=*  ^^^  intellectual  currents 
or  our  times. 

These  tricky  currents,  he  suggests,  have 
sources  as  remote  and  .s  elemental  ks  th- 
great  Enlightenment  itself.  Though  ChrisI 
tianlty  still  lives  for  many  people  growth 
Of  rationalism  since  the  Eighteenth  cfntur? 
has  involved  a  rejection  of  much  of  the 
older  Christian  doctrine.  But  rational  mod! 

iTt^^h^^^""'  "^^'^^'^  Christian  morality; 
instead  he  has  secularized  It.  Rationalism 
also,  has  not  abolished  man't  thirst  for  some- 

J™«.?"^?"'*^°**'-  *"'*  *^«  K'-eat  modern 
temptation  is  to  turn  to  politics  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  quench  the  thirst 

The  rationalizing  and  secularizing  of  mor- 
a  Ity  has  robbed  the  mystery  from  contem- 
plat  on  of  good  and  evil.  Christian  tradition 
carried  a  touch  of  the  Stole.  Man  should 
combat  evil  in  this  world,  but  if  it  resists 
his  best  efforts,  perhaps  It  is  God's  will  In 
contrast,  if  man  is  a  rational  creature  and 
oH^f  V^  ^'^  handiwork,  there  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  bearing  any  blotch  upon  it 

Prom  this  arises  a  great  moral  fervor 
Modern  man  demands  that  society  conform 
to  Christian  morality,  but  without  the  tra- 
ditions Christianity  had  evolved  to  temper 
us  fervor.  Rationalism  leaves  scant  allowance 
for  original  sin.  If  man's  condition  is  not  per- 
Hn*;;,-  P^°^^^'^    is    merely    that    ratl^al 

doctrines  have  not  been  implemented.  Thus 

fiiLo°w".  ?"'^  "^  P"^  ""^  the  disposal  Of 
these  doctrines;  any  resistance  to  them  is 
heretical. 

The  destination  of  this  drift  is  totalitar- 
ianism. Indeed,  a  fascination  with  various 
totalitarian  ideologies  was  fashionable  among 
European  intellectuals  until  It  was,  chilled  by 

u?„  ?''*^'°"^  '■^^"'y  °^  ^^^  Third  Reich.  The 
chill  Is  now  abating,  and  in  any  ev^nt  mem- 
bers of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 

l^sVitoe"""^  ^°  ''**'*"  ^^"'^  *^^  P**^  ^^  *h^ 
These  intellectual  currents  are  bound  to 
work  themselves  out  no  matter  what  any- 
one does,  and  they  bode  no  easv  time  ahead 


But  Mr.  Moynihan  pinpoints  the  antidote— 
a  recognition  that  man  has  a  private  and 
personal  side,  a  side  once  fulfilled  throueh 
relgion.  Whatever  modem  man  thinks  of 
■"*  ,^?P,',  ^®  cannot  stop  seeking  the  kind 
Of  fulfillment  it  has  traditionally  offered 

Many  of  course  continue  to  seek  private 
fulfillment  by  constancy  to  religion,  and  con- 
ceivably more  could  return.  The  non-relle- 
ious  can  perhaps  find  personal  meaning  in 
personal  values  or  rationalistic  philosophy 
But  they  will  not  find  it  in  the  easy  answer 
of   politics    and    government.    Modern    man 
may  reject  the  majesty  of  the  church    but 
he  will  not  find  his  substitute  in  the  maj- 
esty of  the  state.  ^ 
"What  is  it  government  cannot  provide' 
It   cannot   provide   values   to   persons   who 
have  none,  or  who  have  lost  those  they  had 
It  cannot  provide  a  meaning  to  life  It  can- 
not provide  inner  peace.  It  can  provide  out- 
lets for  moral  energies,  but  it  cannot  create 
those    energies.    In    particular,    government 
cannot  cope  with  the  crisis  in  values  which 
is  sweeping  the  Western  world." 

This  last  is  a  warning  not  only  to  stu- 
dents seeking  moral  fulfillment  In  revolution 
but  also  to  those  who  seek  to  use  politics 
to  suppress  the  ideas  the  students  repre- 
sent, and  above  all  to  those  who  would  use 
politics  to  satisfy  the  sincere  longings  the 
students'  political  activities  express.  Gov- 
ernment can  do  none  of  these  things;  "the 
limits  of  politics  must  be  perceived,  and  the 
province  of  moral  philosophy  greatly  ex- 
panded." 

Precisely  so.  Modern  man  has  turned  too 
often  and  too  easily  to  the  State  for  answers 
to  all  his  problems.  He  needs  to  recognize 
that  there  are  answers  he  must  seek  if  not 
m  his  soul,  at  least  in  his  Innermost  self 


TWO  THOUSANDTH  GARY  CORPS - 
MAN  EARNS  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIV- 
ALENCY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

.K^r/i^^"^-  ^^-  Speaker,  although 
the  Job  Corps  program  continues  to  come 
under  fire,  they  are  still  rendering  a  great 
service  to  the  underprivileged  youth  of 
our  Nation.  In  this  hour  of  attack  I  am 
especially  proud  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  in  San 
™^.^^'  '^^^■'  recently  approved  the 
2,000tti  young  man  for  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate.  Think  of  the  im- 
pact—2,000  young  men  who  would  have 
been,  in  all  probabUity,  high  school  drop- 
outs. Instead  of  becoming  a  drain  upon 
society,  these  2,000  now  have  adequate 
tools  to  cope  with  an  educated  world 
They  have  tools  that  would  have  been 
denied  them  had  it  not  been  for  the  ded- 
icated work  of  Job  Corps  instructors. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
June^ig  San  Marcos  Record  at  this  point 
m  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  my  colleagues  interested 
in  Job  Corps — friend  and  critics  alike: 
Two  Thousandth  Corpsman  Earns  High 

School  Equivalency 
Robert  D.  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  S  H 

2.000th  Gary  Job  Corpsman  to  earn  a  high 
school    equivalency    certificate.    He    scored 
above^  average"  In  all  categories  tested 


Smith  has  been  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  for 
four  and  a  half  months  and  is  training  to 
become  an  auto  partsman.  He  dropped  out  of 
school  after  completing  the  seventh  grade 
because,  "I  wasn't  making  any  progress  and 
1  got  disgusted."  Even  though  entry  test 
scores  showed  a  reading  level  of  eighth  grade 
and  math  computation  at  slightly  less  than 
sixth  grade,  he  soon  qualified  to  enter  the 
General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
program  and  was  able  to  progress  to  the  point 
of  a  high  school  equivalency. 

"I  became  interested  in  Job  Corps  by  ac- 
cident. A  friend  got  a  letter  from  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  asking  him  to  re- 
port for  a  Job  Corps  Interview.  He  asked  me 
to  go  with  him  and  I  did.  We  both  signed  up 
and  came  to  Gary,"  Smith  stated.  He  added, 
"Job  Corps  is  a  great  place  for  someone  who 
really  wants  to  learn  and  better  themselves. 
I  now  plan  to  work  my  way  through  college 
as  an  auto  partsman  and,  someday,  become 
an  accountant." 

Gary  is  the  largest  Job  Corps  Center  in  the 
Nation  with  an  average  enrollment  of  3,000 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  through 
21  and  offers  a  program  of  basic  education 
and  job  skill  training  in  34  vocational  areas. 
The  GED  program  is  a  part  of  basic  education 
and  is  designed  to  enhance  the  corpsman's 
employablUty. 

Joe  Pitts.  Director  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing, stated.  "We  place  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance in  the  GED  program.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  a  great  number  of  our  grad- 
uates were  somewhat  restricted  in  opportu- 
nities without  a  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalency.  We  feel  that  a  young  man  is 
much  better  equipped  to  compete  for  gain- 
ful employment  If  he  has  an  equivalency 
certificate  to  supplement  his  Job  skill  train- 
ing." 


APARTMENTS  OVER  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  with  14  of  my  New 
York  City  colleagues  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator  to  transfer, 
at  no  cost,  air  rights  over  Federal  build- 
ings to  nonprofit  low-  and  middle-in- 
come housing  sponsors  and  public  hous- 
ing authorities.  Under  present  law,  air- 
space in  excess  of  Government  needs  can 
be  rented  or  sold,  but  at  fair  market 
value. 

In  our  Nation's  cities,  where  space  is 
at  such  a  premium,  many  Federal  build- 
ings, and  particularly  post  offices,  lie  low 
between  their  towering  neighbors.  The 
airspace  above  these  Federal  buildings  is 
unoccupied.  In  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan alone,  there  are  over  30  postal  facili- 
ties which  rise  four  stories  or  less. 

This  waste  of  space  continues  while 
land  prices  soar  and  while  apartment  va- 
cancy rates  plumet.  In  New  York  City 
the  vacancy  rate  is  now  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

In  addition,  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  construction  in  New  York  City 
has  declined  dramatically.  Total  con- 
struction of  multiple  dwelling  units  in 
1968  numbered  10,228  as  compared  to 
43,043  in  1964. 

The  decline  has  come  even  though 
sponsorship  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  is  readily  available  from 
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religious  groups  and  unions.  It  is  due  in 
great  part  to  high  property  values  and 
high  labor  and  construction  costs.  The 
total  of  all  these  expenses  make  it  near 
to  impossible  for  a  sponsor  to  hold  proj- 
ect costs  within  the  limits  established 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
ance eligibility.  I  know  that  these  prob- 
lems confront  other  cities,  too. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  urban  areas  across  the  country  to 
eliminate  this  cost  pinch,  for  it  would 
provide  space  over  Federal  buildings  at 
no  cost  for  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  Thus  a  major 
hm-dle  blocking  the  construction  of  such 
housing  would  be  eliminated. 

Multiple  purpose  construction  is  not 
a  unique  concept.  Indeed,  most  city 
apartments  house  stores  on  the  street 
level.  And,  in  New  York  City  a  special 
education  construction  fund  has  been 
established  for  the  construction  of  com- 
bined school  and  apartment  house  build- 
ings. This  combination  has  proved  to  be 
most  successful. 

An  immediate  opportimity  to  con- 
struct a  post  office/apartment  building 
lies  in  mid-Manhattan.  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  currently  planning  to 
build  a  four  story  postal  facility  on  the 
Murray  Hill  site.  The  airspace  over  the 
post  office,  occupying  a  full  city  block, 
could — and  I  believe  should — be  used  for 
an  apartment  building. 

During  the  past  6  months.  Secretary 
George  Romney  has  talked  a  lot  about 
experimental  housing  and  "break- 
through" programs.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Secretary  to 
open  a  new  housing  resource.  I  am  urg- 
ing Secretary  Romney  to  work  with 
Postmaster  General  Winton  Blount  in 
developing  a  multiple-purpose  building 
which  would  provide  a  national  example 
of  how  airspace  over  Federal  buildings 
can  be  utilized  for  housing  some  of  our 
country's  people  so  desperately  in  need 
of  better  shelter. 

The  following  is  my  bill  which  is  be- 
ing referred  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee: 

H.R.  12462 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  transfer  certain  airspace 
for  use  for  housing  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
determines  that  the  airspace  over  any  public 
building  of  the  United  States  is  not  needed 
to  carry  out  a  governmental  function,  he  is 
authorized  to  transfer  such  airspace  without 
consideration  to  any  person  for  the  construc- 
tion within  such  airspace  (1)  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  which  receives  the 
benefits  of  the  below-market  interest  rate 
provided  for  in  the  proviso  In  section  221 
(d)(5)  of  such  Act  or  (2)  of  low- rent  hous- 
ing assisted  under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  Such  transfer  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  Insure 
that  If  such  property  ever  ceases  to  be  used 
for  such  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
or  such  low-rent  housing,  it  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  will 
be  paid  adequate  compensation  for  such 
airspace. 
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U.S.  YARDS  GEARING  UP  FOR  NIXON 
MARITIME  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  campaign  pledge  last  fall  setting 
forth  his  intention  to  restore  the  United 
States  as  a  first-rate  maritime  power 
could  portend  the  beginning  of  a  bright 
new  era  in  American  maritime  history. 
This  was  the  position  taken  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Edwin  Hood,  president  of 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  in 
a  maritime  day  address  before  Seattle 
business  and  maritime  leaders  on 
May  23. 

Mr.  Hood's  message  has  great  meaning 
to  all  of  us  interested  in  strengthening 
our  "4th  arm  of  defense,"  our  merchant 
marine,  and  because  of  its  timeliness 
and  its  importance,  I  insert  the  text  of 
the  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
U.S.  Yards  Gearing  Up  for  Nixon  Maritime 
Program 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  return  engagement 
for  me,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  highly  hon- 
ored. Many  of  you  may  recall  that  I  spoke 
here  on  Maritime  Day  five  years  ago. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  proverb,  much  water 
has  passed  through  Puget  Sound  in  the 
meantime.  But,  the  other  day.  as  I  re-read 
that  1964  speech.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  little  has  changed  with  respect  to  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Maritime  Day  was  intended — then  as  now 
and  always — as  a  day  of  commemoration  and 
celebration,  but  as  one  views  the  present 
state  of  our  nation's  shipping  resources, 
there  is  little  cause  for  celebration  and  not 
much  more  to  commemorate. 

There  have  of  course  been  some  noteworthy 
developments  in  both  our  shipping  and  ship- 
building enterprises  In  the  past  several 
years — in  the  past  decade  for  that  matter. 

Our  ship  operators  have  sponsored  new 
concepts  for  water  transportation.  Our  ship- 
yards have  produced  the  most  sophisticated 
merchant  ships  ever  designed  by  man.  With 
typical  American  Ingenuity  and  inventive- 
ness, the  technology  of  both  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  has  advanced  substantially  in 
our  country  under  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  less  than  optimum  circumstances. 
With  the  same  versatility,  the  logistics  of 
supplying  our  servicemen  in  Southeast 
Asia — and  elsewhere  around  the  world — have 
been  accomplUhed  largely  with  ships  of  in- 
creasing antiquity  and  diminishing  numbers. 

For  these  accomplishments,  we  have  every 
reason  to  celebrate. 

But,  our  rejoicing  can  only  be  mufiled  by 
awesome  reahtles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger. 

The  American-flag  merchant  marine  has 
carried  a  steadily  decreasing  volume  of  our 
own  trade  and  commerce :  the  figure  today  is 
approximately  5  percent.  Ships  20  years  of 
age  and  older  compose  nearly  80  percent  of 
our  maritime  fleet:  only  minimal  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  replacement  of  these 
war- built  vessels. 

There  has  been  a  widening  gap  between 
the  demand  for  American  Ehli>s  and  the  sup- 
ply of  American  ships.  There  has  been  no 
national  CMnmltment  to  the  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate,  suitable  and  re- 
liable shipping  fleet;  as  a  consequence,  na- 
tional maritime  policy  has  been  in  a  sad 
state  of  disarray.  In  the  absence  of  speclflc 
goals  and  adequate  support,  various  seg- 
ments of  the  maritime  commxinlty  have  been 
buffeted  by  confusion,  dissension,  uncer- 
tainty, false  promises  ana  endless  hope. 
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Meanwnue,  the  Soviet  Union  has  emerged 
as  a  maritime  power  of  Impressive  strength 
and  quality.  In  about  two  years,  the  Russian 
marlUme  neet  will  surpass  the  American 
merchant  marine  In  both  tonnage  and  num- 
bers of  ships.  This  remarkable  maritime 
growth  has  been  accomplished  In  the  rela- 
tively short  span  of  the  past  decade.  While 
we  have  been  withering  and  drifting  the 
communists  have  been  growing  and  moving 
on  a  nxed  course  at  sea.  They  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  purpose:  we  have  been 
Indecisive. 

We  should  not  commemorate  these  phe- 
nomena, my  friends,  for  they  strike  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  capability  to  survive 
as  a  naUon  virtually  surrounded  by  water 
and  dependent  upon  the  seas  for  commerce 
and  protection. 

Yet.  on  Maritime  Day  1969.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  properly  commemorate  the  clear 
vision  of  the  need  for  change,  the  need  for 
decisiveness  and  the  need  for  action  which 
tnese  happenings  so  powerfully  dictate 

President  Nixon  recognizes  the  need  for 
change.  He  has  declared  his  intention  to  re- 
store the  United  States  as  a  flrst-rate  mari- 
time power  Which  it  certainly  is  not  today 
His  advisers  will  shortly  present  to  him  a 
blueprint  for  redevelopment  of  the  nation's 
maritime  resources  In  conformance  with  the 
des  rawe  goau  he  denned  here  in  Seattle  last 
I«iL5^°"^  °''*'*'"  objectives,  he  promised 
snpportTor  a  domestic  shipbuilding  program 

^h,SI°^""K^  ""**  °'  American-flag  mercK 
ships  capable  of  carrying  30  percent  of  th« 

Sr.«^^''^'"'  ^^"^  commerce  instead  of  the 
present  deplorable  5  percent. 

arJrllf.  "^^^  program  to  carry  out  this 
tZy^T  °''J*"="^«  ^°^'^  "at   the  end   o1 

^.r^^i  °*  °5  '*'*  ^**°°  Administration. 
There  is  reason  for  optimism.  It  could,  and 
indeed    must,    mark    the   end   of   a   serloiw 

It   could,   and   must.   consUtute   the   begln- 

tlm?  h  .t  ""''^r'  °**  *''»  '°  American  mar°- 
tlme  history.  It  will  surely  have  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson  of  this  State 
the  influential  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com 

Z^LZ'^'T-  '^^  '°^«  beenTT^er  m 
^  th^I^*^''  °^  measures  for  revlUIlzatlon 
thi^  ^""""T  merchant  marine  similar  to 
^^t^,    «    advanced    by    President    Nixon 

rh\f^I;.H  .^^"^  *  longtime  supporter  of 
^ll^  A  *°l'"^^''"'=  "  »  membw  of  the 
Senate^  .Armed  Services  Committee  he  is 
among  those  who  view  our  shipping  and  s^lp! 
building  capabilities  as  fundamental  ^m- 
ponents  of  national  security 
On   Che  other  side  of   the  political  aisle 

Martie^A^Th^^f    °^  "**    """^^    MerchLt 
Marine  &  Fisheries  Committee,  has  consist- 

t^llV'^^J°'"^  "»«  proposition  th^ti" 
shipping  and  shipyards  are  vlui  to  our  eco- 
nomlc  well-being  and  to  a  favoraWe  biance 
of  international  payments  oa^ance 

guisned  public  servants— and  others— m 
^'ert'^n^"  Conp-essional  coheslveneL  th^ 
American  merchant  marine  wtjuld  be  in 
worse  shape  than  it  now  is.  If  anything  the 
ZuV  'iif  ^°"^«*  ^'^  t*^«  l«t  decaSI'can 
keot  hu^   '°   ^^'^  '"K^ndary  characW  who 

back  the  tide  Indeflnitely.  Nor  will  the  Ad- 
ministration's program.  howeverpromLml 
guarantee  Utopia.  There  are  many^^^S 
to  be  solved:  many  obstacles  to  surmou^ 
many  responsible  voices  to  be  heard-  and 
ScrLT.  '*''''•  ^^*='*'  ""^  ^^'^^  •'^Wges 
The  task  will  not  be  easy' 

Ho^"''. !""'"*  ^  ^^y  "^^t  With  a  ioet  of 
domest  c  and  International  problems  of 
nearly  Incomprehensible  dimensions.  Social 

solution.  The  urge  to  curb  Inflation  and  to 
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promote  economic  stability  is  persistent. 
CompeUtlon  for  national  resources  and  Fed- 
eral funding  is  thus  Increasingly  intense 

In  thu  atmosphere,  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
can  merchant  marine  will  not  be  considered 
n  Isolation.  They  must  be  JusUfled  on  a 
logical  and  sound  national  interest  basis 
These  needs,  no  matter  how  urgent,  cannot 
escape  the  assignment  of  a  priority  which 
has  a  relation  to  all  of  the  nation's  other 
pressing  wants. 

Maritime   industry   and   labor,   as   well   as 
government,    thus   face   an    imposing  chal- 
lenge.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ills  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  cannot  be  remedied  without 
greater   expenditures   of   government   funds 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  recent  past. 
On  the  other  hand,  preseures  to  minimize 
or  level  governmental  expenditures  for  mart- 
time  purposes  can  be  expected  to  continue. 
Some  medium  course  between  these   two 
extremes  is  surely  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. But  accomplishment,  it  occurs  to  me, 
will  demand  ideas,  approaches  and  attitudes 
different  from  those  of  the  past. 

The  costs  of  building  ships,  the  costs  of 
operating  ships,  and  the  costs  of  paylne 
American  craftsmen  and  seamen  wUl  always 
be  n  direct  proportion  to  our  high  standard 
or  living.   No  apology   on   this  score  should 

VwLJ^lJ^^^^'^-  ^"''  **  «»»o"ld  strtve  to 
offset  this  self-evident  truth  with  greater 
vision,  greater  initiative,  greater  imagina- 
tion, greater  enthusiasm,  greater  energf  and 
greater  productivity. 

That  new.  modern  merchant  ships  are 
needed  for  defense  and  commerce  is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  To  Increase  from  a  level  of  5 
percent  to  30  percent  carriage  of  US 
exports  and  imports  In  American  bottoms  by 
mLl^  V^'^^'l-  ^  envisoned  by  President 
Nixon,  the  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine  will 
require  many  more  merchant  ships  than 
ea7s  °'"'*ered  and  delivered  in  recent 

In  keeping  with  accepted  economic  axioms 
it  can  be  anticipated  that  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity In  this  country  will  be  equal  to  anv 
expanding  demand.  ThU  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  past.  Every  major  U.S.  yard 
is  at  this  moment  engaged  on  either  an  up- 

Ih^^l''^,-.?'"  «*P*°«»°n  program.  Lockheed 
Shipbuilding  and  Todd  Shipyards  are  verv 
much  m  this  group.  But  there  would  be 
no  point  in  building  ships  merely  to  keep 
our  shipyards  occupied.  Newly  delivered 
ships  should  and  must  be  put  to  active  use, 
intSste''  *"P'°y*'^'  projecting  our  national 

If  the  30  percent  target  is  to  be  attained- 
and  the  United  States  will  never  again  be  a 
nrst  rate  maritime  power  unless  It  Is— 
American  Industry  and  American  busines*- 
the  American  public— will  have  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  merit  of  shipping  on  US 
vessels.  They  will  have  to  be  convinced  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  can  be  ade- 
quate and  reliable.  They  will  have  to  be 
convinced  that  shipping  by  U.S.  flag  vessels 

thf;  \^T  ^'^''^-  ^  ''°  "o«  expensive 
thaa  shipping  by  foreign  flag  vessels  In 
such   a  promotional   effort.   Industry,   labor 

mpoSlir"'  ""*  '^"•'  '^"'"''"^^ 
Those  who  need  to  be  persuaded  must  be 
convinced  on  a  variety  of  issues  if  the 
nation  s  maritime  dilemma  is  to  be  resolved. 
This  applies  broadly. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  late  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett— a  highly  respected 
mZ"^'  °'  .*i.'  Congress:  perhaps  one  o^t^ 
most  knowledgable  on  maritime  and  ship- 

m,^^'"?  *w  ",?~*''P'^*'*  ^^^  ''«"ef  that  the 
mnod  of  the  Congress  did  not  favor  a  change 
m  the  Jones  Act  which  reserves  the  domestic 
waterborne  trades  of  the  United  States  to 
American  built  ships.  In  the  alternative  he 
espoused  the  pragmatic  view  that  more 
vision,  more  Imagination  and  more  planninK 
was  necessary  on  the  part  of  anyone  predi- 
cating a  shipping  venture  on  the  extremely 
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remote  possibility  that  an  exemption  to  thi. 
Jones  Act  might  be  granted 
»»l  '■«'"«'™»>er  talking  with  him  more  than 
two  years  ago  about  a  proposal   to  develoD 
sulUble    vessels    to    carry    iTqmfled    nalS 
gas  from  Alaska   to  Hawaii   under  a  join 
Industry-government  maritime  research  pro 
granv  For  the  same  service,  he  toWme  oi 
b«rl."  P;°'^*'   involving  American   bull 
barges  and  no  government  assutance 
h.,7\T"  °l^*  enthusiastic  about  bothldeas 
but  his  enthusiasm  was  apparently  lost  on 
those  who  even  now  want  a  shortcut  excep- 
tion to  long  established,  time  proven  law  for 
fJT,^''}"  situation  regardlSw  of  thrpo- 
tentlal  adverse  impact  on  other  sections  of 
the  country.  They  would  substitute  foreign 
labor  and  foreign  ships  for  American  labor 
and    American    built    ships.    They    would 
Ignore  the  tremendous  investments  in  Anierl 
can  bunt  ships  already  made  by  other  Am" 
'"^"if?"'  ""^  '"'""''  °'  the  Jon«  AcT 
H«^,^?        "°*  ^  ""P'y  **>»'  t»ie  needs  of 
Hawall-or  any  other  State  of  thU  Unlon- 

thu  w""^"*"*-  *^**  ^  """^n  »«  simply 
this:  let  us  accept  the  cold  facts  of  life  « 
Senator  Bartlett  used  to  suggest,  the  Jon^ 
^t  is  here  to  stay;  let's  not  be  deluded-  le"^ 
get  on  With  the  task  of  finding  ways  and 
means  for  using  American  bull!  vessels  "n 
our  domestic  trades:  let's  not  hem  and  haw 
procrastinate  and  mesmerize  ourselves  imo 
believing  that  the  Congress  will  sudden  v 
reverse  the  accumulated  logic  and  wisdom 
of  nearly  two  centuries.  wisdom 

iniViT"  ^^^  ^'"•'  context,  the  develop- 

o?f  frnm    ^T'^'S*^  '"^  '"^""^'^  to  move  cn.de 
on   from   Alaska   to  refineries   on   the   West 

Wl?^  re^ul J?f '  '"^''  ^''  ''•'"^  ''•^"Se" 
thpVl  h/  tf"'"'  "''^  ^^'^  P^^  «»x  months 
there  have  been  misleading  comments  ques- 
tioning the  ability  of  American  shipyards  L 
produce  tankers  in  sufficient  numbers  o? 
adequate  sizes,  to  accommodate  thf  tre- 
mendous volume  Of  North  Slope  oil  which 

rJiiSo^  "'^^''^^'^  »"'^«*«'"  ^ie^Sv^ 

mJ^nJ^Hn'^!*^"'*^  °'  transportation.  Includ- 
rf^Lw '^  /^'  ^^  ""'*«'■  consideration.  The 
mT  a'n"^  Of  tankers  that  will  be  needed  in 
til  th?  ti.  "  "*  '""  ^"  '••°'«  «"«.  Un- 
SS  ^a«r.,/°^*^^  °'  *  supertanker-the 
SS  J»fanfta«on— through  the  Northwest 
Passage  this  Summer  Is  completed   unuide 

sizes,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
demand  will  be  for  twenty  250.000  dwt  tank! 

Nonirf  ^  '^°'°°°  '^^^^  ^''"•'"s  or  both 
Nonetheless,  on  April  30,  1969,  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska  said  "i 
see  no  reason  why  these  ships  can't  be  built 
m  American  shipyards  with  American  fabor  " 
This  is  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Congress. 
Yet.  there  are  those-some  from  Congress- 
man Pollock's  home  terrltory-who  want^o 
use  forelgn-bullt  ships. 

To  them— and  other  skeptics— let  me  sav 
most  emphatically  that  the  U.S.  shlpbSfdlng 

t?Ses  o?  il^t^\^^  "iF  '°  «"PP'y  whatevef 
«^n   wf  „    -f^'"  Whatever  numbers-that 

Si  f«.  **'**'*  /*"■  '^^  *1*«''«°  trades.  In 
the  last  several  months,  three  American 
yards  have  announced  plans  to  bufld  tank" 
ers  m  the  200.000/260.000  dwt  range  At 
di^i,  *^°  °*^"  ^'^'^  ««  under^t^^to  be 
tion  T°^  innovations  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  supertankers.  "^"ui. 

Clearly,  no  exception  to  the  Jones  Act  is 

f^auHf ^on^"*^  n'.^P''^  Planning  andVutu 
faith  in  one  another,  oil  companies  tanker 
operators  and  shipyards  can  coorcUnate  the 
supply  and  demand  for  tankera  to  serve 
^t^ef  nr,!!.,*  »ke  sp,r,t  of  cooperation,  al 
mXi^«^  k"*  f  '*"*  American  merchant 
^auonti  "t^f 'ved-wlthout  detriment  to 
Am-  P  security  and  without  violation  to 
American  Industry  and  American  labor 

And  so  my  friends,  as  we  observe  Marl- 
time  Day  1969,  we  may  be  momentarily  un- 
sure, but  certainly  not  bowed.  We  could  well 

Am^fp?,^"^  *^^''°'*  °'  *  Bloomy  period  in 
American  maritime  history  and  the  begin- 
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nlng  of  a  new  age  of  maritime  thinking  and 
action  which  could  lead  our  nation  to  un- 
precedented effectiveness  on  the  oceans.  As 
Plato  wrote  many  years  ago:  "The  beginning 
is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  work." 
In  this  sense,  we  can  look  to  the  future 
with  renewed  optimism. 


MAGNIFICENT    GUN   MUSEUM 
OPENING  IN  OKLAHOMA 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow is  a  redletter  day  for  the  people 
of  northeastern  Oklahoma.  It  marks  the 
opening  of  the  J.  M.  Davis  Gun  Museum 
at  Claremore  to  the  public.  This  museum 
will  house  the  world's  largest  privately 
owned  collection  of  firearms,  and  its 
opening  is  a  tribute  to  the  will  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  people  of  Claremore. 

Mr.  James  Monroe  Davis,  who  for 
many  years  has  displayed  part  of  this 
collection  at  his  hotel  in  Claremore, 
started  his  collection  when  he  was  7 
years  old,  when  his  father  gave  him  a 
dollar  and  a  half  muzzle  loading  shot- 
gun. He  is  82  years  old  now,  and  still 
collecting  guns. 

The  collection  noi^  has  20,000  firearms, 
more  or  less,  and  when  cataloging  is 
complete  and  the  entire  collection  is  put 
on  display,  the  story  of  the  complete 
evolution  of  firearms  will  be  shown. 

The  story  of  this  public  museum  began 
in  1965,  when  Mr.  Davis  issued  a  letter 
of  intent  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In 
this  letter,  he  offered  to  lease  the  entire 
collection  to  the  State  for  99  years  for 
the  sum  of  $1,  with  an  option  to  renew, 
if  the  State  would  provide  suitable  hous- 
ing. As  a  result  of  this  letter,  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  a  commission  of  five 
members,  which  began  making  plans  for 
the  museum.  When  plans  were  complete, 
the  State  legislature  appropriated  $500,- 
000,  plus  an  operating  budget,  and  work 
on  the  building  was  started. 

The  part  of  the  building  which  is  be- 
ing opened  tomorrow  contains  14,400 
square  feet,  with  239  lighted  cases  to  dis- 
play 10,000  firearms,  or  only  about  half 
the  entire  collection.  An  interesting  side- 
light is  the  fact  that  the  10,000  fire- 
arms to  be  displayed  initially  have  never 
before  been  publically  displayed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many,  many  guns  Mr.  Davis 
displayed  at  his  hotel,  seven  rooms  of 
the  hotel  were  filled  with  pieces  of  the 
collection  stacked  like  cordwood.  The 
museum  staff  will  continue  to  catEilog 
items  in  the  collection  and  open  addi- 
tional sections  to  the  public  as  the  cata- 
loging is  completed. 

Mr.  Davis'  admirable  collecting  in- 
.stincts  did  not  stop  at  firearms,  and  visi- 
tors to  the  J.  M.  Davis  Gun  Museum  at 
Claremore  also  will  see  more  than  2,000 
steins,  a  large  collection  of  Indian  arti- 
facts, saddles,  statuary,  pocketknives, 
cannon,  and  other  items  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  truly  is  a  great 
day  for  the  people  of  Claremore.  To  give 
you  an  illustration  of  the  local  interest 
in  this  museum,  let  me  tell  you  about  the 
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local  drive'  to  raise  $3,500  to  commission 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Davis  to  hang  in  the 
museum.  The  drive  opened  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  $1,200  was  raised  in  the 
first  2  hours.  I  have  not  been  in  touch 
with  Claremore  since  then,  but  I  would 
be  surprised  if  the  entire  amoimt  is  not 
raised  today. 

The  opening  of  this  museum  is  one 
more  important  step  in  the  development 
of  northeastern  Oklahoma  as  a  place  of 
appeal  and  Interest  to  all  Americans.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  us  soon. 
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their  daughter  Susan,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  H. 
BATES 


HON..  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIOAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  today  caused 
by  the  passing  of  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleagues.  Bill 
Bates  will  be  sorely  missed  by  everyone 
who  knew  him.  Bill  Bates  was  a  quiet, 
sincere,  and  dedicated  American.  He  was 
a  man  molded  in  the  image  of  the  best 
American  traditions. 

I  can  recall  seeking  his  expert  advice 
and  counsel  on  many,  many  occasions, 
especially  in  matters  dealing  with  na- 
tional security.  Bill  Bates  was  that  kind 
of  man — the  kind  you  felt  you  could 
turn  to  for  advice  in  deciding  a  matter 
of  conscience.  His  advice  was  always  of- 
fered in  the  most  gracious  and  helpful 
manner.  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, his  expertise  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation were  unquestioned.  And,  we 
could  depend  that  in  matters  affecting 
national  security.  Bill  Bates  always  put 
sincere  good  judgment  above  any  poten- 
tial for  partisan  gain. 

It  was  tjTDical  of  Bill  Bates'  character 
that  he  began  in  public  life  by  selfiessly 
laying  aside  his  chosen  career  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  did  so  to  continue  serving  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  fine  tra- 
dition of  his  father,  the  Honorable 
George  J.  Bates,  following  the  latter's  un- 
timely death  in  an  air  crash.  Bill  Bates 
assumed  his  new  career  with  the  same 
vigor  and  dedication  that  he  devoted  to 
every  task  he  undertook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  describe  ad- 
equately the  grief  Bill  Bates'  family  and 
loved  ones  are  suffering  at  this  moment. 
All  of  us  who  knew  and  admired  him  are 
experiencing  somewhat  the  same  sense 
of  tragedy.  But  the  real  loss  has  been 
suffered  by  the  American  people — the 
American  people  to  which  Bill  Bates 
devoted  his  life  and  energy.  Although 
his  quiet  and  self-effacing  nature  may 
have  made  him  a  remote  and  even  an 
unknown  figure  to  many  Americans,  he 
was  their  friend  and  their  servant  dur- 
ing all  of  his  years  in  Congress.  America 
cannot  afford  to  lose  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Bill  Bates. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  one  of 
us  here  today  joins  in  extending  the 
most  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs.  Bates, 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  AUXILIARY  30TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  ob- 
serves its  30th  birthday.  On  June  23, 
1939,  Congress  established  the  auxiliary 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Coasc  Guard 
in  promoting  boating  safety.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  and  popularity  of  recre- 
ational boating,  which  in  recent  years 
has  made  many  of  our  waterways  re- 
semble our  urban  highways  at  rush  hour, 
underscores  the  vital  importance  of  this 
organization. 

During  1968,  a  total  of  4,195  boating 
accidents  were  reported,  resulting  in 
1,342  fataUties,  1,284  other  personal  in- 
juries and  over  $6 ','2  million  in  damage. 
I  am  sure  that  without  the  work  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  other  like- 
minded,  dedicated  groups  and  programs 
this  incredible  toll  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially higher.  As  we  approach  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week — June  29-July 
4 — there  could  be  no  better  time  to  salute 
the  auxiliaiy  for  its  service  to  our  citi- 
zens and  to  focus  greater  public  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  additional  effort  to 
cope  with  the  tragedy  on  the  waters  of 
our  Nation. 

At  this  point  I  insert  an  article,  "The 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Celebrates  its 
30th  Anniversary,"  appearing  in  the  June 
1969  issue  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Council": 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Celebrates 
Its  30th  Anniversary 

{Note. — At  one  time  or  another  during  the 
1969  boating  season,  you  will  probably  come 
in  contact  with  the  activities  of  a  unique 
boating  organization — The  VS.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  Auxiliary  members  will  be  busy 
this  year,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  30 
years,  promoting  boating  safety  In  almost 
every  waterside  community  In  the  country.) 

The  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  dates  back  to 
1939,  though  the  concept  of  the  organization 
had  been  proposed  long  before.  After  World 
War  I,  recreational  boating  began  to  steadily 
Increase,  so  much  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
thirties  it  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar sports  m  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  this 
rise  In  popularity  was  paralleled  by  a  corre- 
sponding Jump  In  boating  accidents  and 
fatalities.  The  Coast  Guard  had  found  itself 
in  an  uncomfortable  position.  On  one  hand 
it  was  required  by  law  to  enforce  Federal 
requirements  but  on  the  other,  the  serrice 
was  hampered  in  Its  mission  by  Inadequate 
numbers  of  vessels  and  personnel.  With  the 
job  steadily  pulling  ahead  of  the  Coast 
Guard  year  by  year,  the  atmosphere  was 
rlgHt  for  a  new  approach,  and  It  was  not 
long  In  coming. 

A  group  of  prominent  yachtsmen  proposed 
the  formation  of  an  organization  composed 
of  owners  of  motorboats  and  yachts  volun- 
tarily afBllated  with  the  Coast  Guard.  This 
boating  group  could  assist  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  promotion  of  safety  at  sea  by  becoming 
proficient  In  all  phases  of  seamanship  and 
navigation,  and  by  encouraging  other  boat- 
men to  follow  their  example. 
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The  plan  won  the  wholehearted  support 
Of  the  Oommandant  of  the  Ooa«t  Guard. 
Adm.  R.  R.  Waesche.  and  on  June  23,  1939 
Congress  eetablUhed  the  Auxiliary  under  the 
name  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reeerye.  Thua  to- 
day's Auxiliary  became  and  still  is.  the  only 
boating  organization  In  the  country  spe- 
cifically authorized  and  established  by  Con- 
gress. ' 

I>urlng  the  second  World  War.  AuxUlary 
members   distinguished    themselves   on    the 
home  front.   A  new  and  fully  military  re- 
serve was  eatobllshed  by  Congress  In  Feb- 
ruary 1941,  and  the  old  reserve  was  renamed 
the  Coast  Guard  AuxUlary.  Auxlllarlsts  and 
Temporary  Reservists  did  their  share  In  de- 
fense of  the  country  by  performing  beach 
patrols,   harbor  patrols,   hurricane  watches, 
search  and  rescue  missions,  and  port  secu- 
rity  activities.   Their   efforts   freed   regular 
Coastguardsmen     from     routine     stateside 
duties  and  allowed  them  to  become  an  In- 
tegral   part    of    the    naval    forces    fighting 
overseas.  ^ 

Following  the  war,  the  Auxiliary  reverted 
to  Its  peaoe-time  missions  and  graduaUy  de- 
veloped Its  wide  range  of  programs  that  are 
BO  well  known  today.  Each  activity  was 
based  on  the  responslbUltles  explicitly  set 
forth  by  Congress:  "...  to  assist  the  Coast 
Guard: 

To  p;\anote  safety  and  effect  rescues  on 
and  ov^cthe  high  seas  and  on  the  navigable 
Wfttcrsi 

To  promote  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
motorboata  and  yachts; 

To  foster  a  wider  knowledge  of.  and  better 
compliance  with,  the  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operation  of  motor- 
boats  and  yachts;  and 

To  facilitate  the  other  operatlcms  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Thus,  the  duties  of  the  Auxiliary  actually 
are  reduced  Into  two  basic  channels-  in- 
structing the  public  m  safe  boating  and 
assisting  the  Coast  Guard  In  operational 
matters. 
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EDUCATING   FEIXOW    BOATMEN 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  service  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Is  Its  public  educa- 
tton  program.  Last  year  more  than  180,000 
boatmen  all  over  the  country  benefited  from 
this  instruction.  Though  it  Is  nearly  Impos- 
sible to  pinpoint  the  amount  of  good  the 
education  program  is  doing  in  terms  of  Uves 
saved  and  accidents  averted,  boatmen  are 
convinced  that  the  AuxlUary's  training 
activities  have  a  positive  effect  on  making 
boating  safe. 

There  are  three  different  courses  to  choose 
from,  each  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  segment  of  the  boating  popula- 
tion, a    r   I- 

The  Outboard  Motorboat  Handling  Course 
Is  intended  to  present  the  novice  outboarder 
with  the  basic  knowledge  required  for  the 
safe  operation  of  his  boat.  It  is  a  one-lesson 
course  and  lasts  approximately  2  to  3  hours 
The  classes  vary  In  size  from  a  few  to  hun- 
dreds at  one  time.  The  subjects  presented  by 
the    Auxiliary    instructors    In    this    course 
cover  the  spectrum  of   boating  activities- 
boat    construction    and    terminology     Ufe- 
saving    devices,    overloading,    legal    require- 
ments, seamanship,  rules  of  the  road    fuel- 
ing, aids  to  navigation,  recommended  equip- 
ment, and  boat  handling. 

The  Safe  Boating  Course  U  more  valuable 
than  the  one-lesson  course  In  that  It  covers 
more  ground  and  yet  is  still  short  In  dura- 
tion. It  Is  presented  In  three  lessons  gen- 
erally 1  day  a  week  over  a  3-week  i^erlod. 
Auxlllarlsts  rely  on  this  course  for  beach 
and  summer  resort  areas  where  vacationers 
operate  boats  for  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

The  Basic  Seamanship  Course  is  the  main- 
stay  of  the  Auxiliary's  public  educaUon  pro- 
gram. It  is  geared  especially  to  those  boat- 
owners  who  have  little  or  no  experience  In 
boating,   although   It  Is  valuable   as   a  re- 


fresher for  the  more  experienced  boaters. 
Basic  Seamanship  In  an  eight-lesson  course 
given  over  an  8-week  period  with  homework 
assignments  and  practical  work  In  between. 
Subjects  covered  Include  boat  construction, 
maneuvering,  charts  and  compcisses.  marlln- 
sptke  seamanship,  aids  to  navigation,  rules 
of  the  road,  legal  responsibilities,  and  safe 
operation. 

All  three  public  education  courses  are 
taught  only  by  qualified  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary instructors.  These  men  and  women  have 
had  years  of  experience  on  the  water  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  they  are 
teaching.  Each  has  completed  a  special 
course  of  training  and  practice  teaching  to 
prepare  himself  for  bis  assignment.  If  you 
should  elect  to  take  an  Auxiliary  course,  you 
are  assured  of  receiving  quality  Instruction. 

SAFE    BOATING    CHECKS 

Another  major  education  program  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Is  the  courtesy  exami- 
nation of  motorboats.  Next  to  the  boating 
course,  the  Courtesy  Motorboat  Examination 
(CBO!)  Is  the  best  known  trademark  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Courtesy  examinations  are  pro- 
vided as  a  free  public  service  for  the  benefit 
of  boatowners  and  are  performed  only  by 
specific  request.  It  Is.  In  effect,  a  private  prac- 
tical education  program  Involving  a  valuable 
exchange  of  boating  safety  Information. 

Courtesy  Motorboat  Examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  specially  designated  members  of 
the  Auxiliary  who,  like  instructors,  have 
completed  a  period  of  intensive  traimng  and 
testing.  Auxlllarlsts  who  complete  this  train- 
ing are  considered  to  be  among  the  most 
knowledgeable  of  boatmen.  Each  courtesy  ex- 
aminer Is  fully  aware  of  the  Intricacies  of 
state  and  Federal  law  as  they  pertain  to  rec- 
reational boats.  They  know  exactly  what 
types  of  equipment  belong  on  each  class  of 
boat  and  also  have  other  recommendations 
they  consider  essential  for  truly  safe  boat- 
ing. 

Boatmen  who  pass  the  CME  are  given  a 
decal — the  Seal  of  Safety — which  Is  displayed 
on  their  boats.  This  decal  Is  an  Indication 
that  the  Ixjat  not  only  meets  federal  regula- 
tions, but  also  goes  far  beyond  In  safety 
standards  and  required  equipment.  Because 
of  the  obvious  value  of  the  CME,  boats  dis- 
playing the  decal  normally  will  not  be 
boarded  by  the  regular  Coast  Guard  or  most 
State  enforcement  officials  unless  an  appar- 
ent violation  In  operation  or  equipment  la 
noted. 

SAVING   LIVES 
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m«Jf  ^  '^"*  *°"  *  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  viewpoint.  The  AuxUlary  pays  his  way 
to  and  from  the  Academy  and  promotes  lo- 
cal pubUclty.  Auxlllarlsts  devote  much  time 
and  money  to  this  worthwhile  project  with 
candidates  coming  from  as  fir  away  ^ 
Alaska.  Last  year  143  young  men  parUclpated 
In  the  program. 


Although  receiving  less  publicity  than  they 
deserve,  the  Coast  Guard  AuxUlary's  opera- 
tional activities  help  thousands  of  recrea- 
tional boaters  each  year  who  are  in  troiible. 
Auxlllarlsts  cooperate  with  the  Coast  Guard 
and  State  boating  officials  to  augment  their 
forces  for  search  and  rescue  missions,  safety 
patrols,  and  regatta  patrols.  Members  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  Auxiliary  Is  the 
only  boating  organization  In  the  United 
States  that  provides  these  services  on  a  regu- 
lar, scheduled  basis. 

The  success  of  the  Auxiliary's  operational 
efforts  are  evidenced  by  last  year's  statistics: 
128  lives  saved,  4,540  regatta  patrols  con- 
ducted, and  7,234  boats  assisted.  Hundreds  of 
Auxiliary  members  have  received  citations 
from  the  Coast  Guard  for  their  heroism  In 
rescue  work,  while  thousands  of  others  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  countless  boatmen 
they  have  saved  or  assisted. 

PROJECT  AIM 

Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  units  throughout 
the  country  sponsor  a  4-day  vUlt  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  a  selected  number  of 
high  school  students.  Called  the  Academy  In- 
troduction Mission,  or  Project  AIM,  this  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1955  to  acquaint  quali- 
fied young  men  with  the  Academy  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  career  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Normally,  each  Auxiliary  division  selects  a 
student  who  has  the  potential  for  quallfy- 


JOINING    THE   AUXILIARY 

The  AuxUlary  is  eager  to  accept  new  mem 
hers.  Although  the  rolls  total  over  25,000  at 
this  time,  a  newly  announced  goal  projects 
an  Increase  to   100,000  members.  Both  men 
and  women  may  apply  for  membership   You 
must  be  at  least  17  years  old.  a  U.S.  citizen 
and  own  at  least  a  25  percent  interest  in  a 
motorboat,  yacht,  aircraft,  or  radio  station 
The  ownership  requirement  may  be  waived  if 
you  have  special  qualifications  making  you  ■\ 
desirable  addition  to  the  Auxiliary. 

Individuals  accepted  for  membership  at 
the  Auxiliary  undergo  an  Initial  Basic  Quail 
flcation  Course.  They  learn  elements  of  sea- 
manship, piloting,  weather,  communications 
Auxiliary  history  and  organization,  as  well  as 
many  other  subjects.  When  they  have  suc- 
cessfully passed  this  course,  they  graduate 
from  a  conditional  member  statiis  to  regular 
membership.  This  entitles  them  to  participate 
in  all  of  the  programs  of  the  AuxUlary,  such 
as  Courtesy  Examination,  Operations  In- 
struction,  and  Public  Education. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  program  avail- 
able  to  regular  members  Is  that  of  advanced 
membership  training.  Every  basically  quali- 
fied Auxlliarlst  has  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance his  nautical  training  In  one  of  seven 
fields  of  operational  speclallt>-— Seamanship 
Navigation,  Patrol  Procedures,  Search  and 
Rescue.  Admimstration,  Weather,  and  Com- 
munications. The  advanced  courses  in  each 
of  these  areas  go  far  beyond  those  usually 
offered  by  other  groups,  giving  Auxlllarlsts  a 
chance  to  become  true  experts  In  the  field  of 
their  choosUig.  Those  who  become  proficient 
in  aU  seven  subjects  are  elevated  to  Opera- 
tional Membership  (AUXOP),  the  highest 
achievement  in  the  Auxiliary. 

Remember,  the  Auxiliary  Is  a  voluntary 
nonmilitary  organization.  Though  there  Is  an 
authorized  uniform,  it  Is  optional  for  each 
".*?''■  '^^  organization's  close  affiliation 
With  the  Coast  Guard  remains  strictly  civil 
m  nature  and  does  not  in  any  way  constitute 
inactive  or  active  military  service. 

If  you  should  have  any  questions  about 
any  of  the  programs  of  the  Auxiliary,  or  are 
interested  in  Joining  the  organization,  con- 
tact the  nearest  fiotllla  In  your  area  or  write 
the  Director  of  Auxiliary  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing locations: 

n.?tl?f  °T  °J  Auxiliary,  First  Coast  Guard 
District.  J.  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Bldg  Gov- 
ernment   Center,    Boston.    Mass.    02203 

niSl'".!^*'"'".?!*"''"'*^^'  ^*'<=°"«'  Coast  Guard 
^TJr  \.  r^?™'  Building.  1520  Market 
btreet,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103 

ni?tl?.f^«^^  Auxiliary,  Third  Coast  Guard 
?Y   10004  Governors  Island,  New  York. 

n.?tl'",*^e»°f  Auxiliary,  Third  Coast  Guard 
D^trlct  (SA),  Coast  Guard  Base  Gloucester. 
N  J^OSMO  '^"^"^'"'^"^  Stre€l«,  Gloucester. 
Director  Of  AuxUlary,  Fifth  Coast  Guard 
V^Ss         *^™^^°«1   Street,   Portsmouth, 

Director  of  Auxiliary,  Seventh  Coas: 
Guard  District,  5.1  SW.  First  Avenue.  Miami. 
Fla.  33130. 

Director  of  Auxiliary,  Eighth  Coast  Guard 
District.    Custom    House,    New   Orleans,    La. 

Director  of  Auxiliary,  Ninth  Coast  Guard 
District,  New  Federal  Building,  1240  East 
Ninth  Street,  Rm.  2021.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44199. 

Director  of  AuxUlary,  nth  Coast  Guard 
District,  Heartwell  Bldg,  19  Pine  Avenue, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802 
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Director  of  Auxiliary,  12th  Coast  Guard 
District,  630  Samsome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94126. 

Director  of  Auxiliary,  13th  Coast  Guard 
District,  618  Seoond  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104. 

Director  of  AuxUlary,  I4:th  Coast  Guard 
District,  677  Ala  Moana  Boulevard,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96813. 

Director  of  Auxiliary,  17th  Coast  Guard 
District,  Poet  Office  Box  3-5000,  Juneau, 
Alaska  99801. 


HARRIS  B.  STEINBERG 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  death  of  Harris 
B.  Steinberg,  noted  defense  attorney, 
who  died  on  June  4.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  City  College  of  New  York 
in  1932,  Mr.  Steinberg  went  to  Harvard 
Law  School  where  he  graduated  in  1935. 
Subsequently,  he  served  as  an  assistant 
on  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  special  investiga- 
tion of  rackets  in  New  York.  He  worked 
briefly  for  the  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission as  an  attorney,  and  in  1938  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Dewey  appointed  him  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney  for  New 
York  County — a  position  he  held  for  5 
years. 

Throughout  his  career  Harris  Stein- 
berg earned  the  respect  of  his  adver- 
saries and  a  reputation  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  administration 
of  justice.  A  constant  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed,  Mr.  Steinberg 
once  said: 

When  the  Constitution  is  abused.  p>eople 
get  mad  at  the  Constitution  rather  than  at 
the  abusers. 

Harris  Steinberg  enjoyed  a  reputation 
as  a  thoroughly  effective  defense  attor- 
ney. His  courtroom  work  was  much  pub- 
licized during  the  case  of  libel  brought 
against  Ralph  Ginsburg  by  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater. 

During  my  service  as  assistant  district 
attorney  of  New  York  Coimty  I  came  to 
know  and  admire  Harris  Steinberg.  Not 
only  was  he  an  able  and  talented 
lawyer,  but  he  was  a  wann  and  sensi- 
tive human  being  whose  friendship  I 
valued.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Steinberg  and  to  his  two  children.  Dr. 
Robert  Steinberg  and  Jane  Steinberg. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  New  York  Times  obituary  of  June  5. 
1969: 

H.<VRRis  B.  Steinberg  Dees  at  57;  Noted  Crimi- 
nal Defense  Lawyer;  Civn,  Libertarian 
AND  Advocate  of  Judicial  Reform  Assisted 
'White  Collar"  Defendants 

Harris  B.  Steinberg,  a  lawyer  who  once 
worked  for  a  dollar  a  day  on  Thomas  E. 
Dewey's  rackets  Investigation  team  and  who 
li'ter  became  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
defensive  attorneys  in  criminal  cases,  died  of 
brain  cancer  yesterday  In  the  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital.  He  was  57  years  old. 

Mr.  Steinberg  did  not  attain  the  national 
fame  of  Emlle  Zola  Herman,  attorney  for 
^rhan  B.  Slrhan.  He  did  not  have  P.  Lee 
Bailey's  flair  for  television  appearances,  nor 
Percy   Foreman's   florid,   arm-waving   style. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  in  his  custom-made  London  suits  and 
with  his  ever-present  Schnauzer.  he  bore  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  Perry  Mason. 

Yet  Mr.  Steinberg  was  the  lawyer  sought 
and  retained  by  one  after  another  defendant 
charged  with  a  so-called  "white  collar"  crime, 
such  as  embezzlement,  libel  or  fraud.  And  bis 
reputation,  unlike  that  of  several  more  well- 
known  criminal  lawyers,  was  as  high  on  the 
Judge's  bench  and  the  prosecutor's  side  of  the 
courtroom  as  it  was  on  the  defendant's. 

"Harris  Steinberg  exemplified  the  best  of 
the  traditions  of  the  American  criminal  de- 
fense lawyer,  and  was  pre-eminent  In  his 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,"  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Jus- 
tice-designate of  the  United  States  said  in  a 
statement  yesterday. 

Judge  Burger  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Project  on  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  Criminal  Justice,  of  which  Mr,  Stein- 
berg was  also  a  member. 

WELL-KNOWN    CLIENTS 

Judge  Burger's  remarks  were  echoed  by 
lawyers,  professors  and  Judges  who  knew  Mr. 
Steinberg  as  an  advocate  of  Judicial  reform 
and  as  a  leading  civil  libertarian.  But  it  was 
In  his  role  as  defender  of  such  people  as 
Ralph  Glnzberg,  publisher  of  Fact  magazine, 
and  L.  Judson  Morehouse,  former  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Republican  party,  that 
Mr.  Steinberg  became  known  to  the  public. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Steinberg  served  as  the  chief 
defense  lawyer  in  the  libel  suit  by  Barry 
Goldwater  against  Mr.  Glnzberg.  The  1964 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  charged 
that  Pact  had  defamed  him  when  it  pre- 
sented, in  October.  1964,  an  article  based  on 
a  mail  poll  of  psychiatrists  who  were  asked 
to  attest  to  Mr.  Goldwater's  psychological  fit- 
ness. 

During  the  trial  Mr.  Steinberg  brought  Into 
the  courtroom  a  large  blackboard,  on  which 
he  drew  a  true  and  false  "Ixjx  score."  Then, 
reading  line  by  line  through  the  article,  he 
divided  the  statements  Into  such  categories 
as  "true,"  "false,"  "false  btit  accurately 
quoted"  and  "unimportant." 

Mr.  Goldwater.  who  had  sought  a  $2  mil- 
lion verdict,  was  awarded  $75,000. 

Two  years  earUer  Mr.  Steinberg  was  suc- 
cessful In  saving  a  cUent  from  a  harsh  sen- 
tence: in  the  case  of  Robert  Priede,  a  wealthy 
youth  charged  with  the  homicide  of  his  girl 
friend,  the  Judge  gave  the  defendant  a  two- 
and-a-half  year  to  five-year  sentence. 

In  that  case,  a  19-year-old  girl  had  been 
found  dead  in  the  trunk  of  Prtede's  car.  She 
had  died  from  a  narcotics  injection  adminis- 
tered by  Frlede,  but  the  Judge  found  that 
Friede  had  not  Intended  to  kill  her. 

Tliroughout  his  career  the  short,  baldlsh 
lawyer  wrote  and  lectured  about  the  role  of 
the  defense  attorney  as  well  as  about  de- 
fects in  criminal  procedural  law.  At  one 
point,  in  order  to  explain  the  ambivalence  of 
certain  statutes,  he  told  a  group  of  law  stu- 
dents the  following  story: 

A  woman  found  a  revolver  in  her  son's 
suitcase  and  called  her  lawjer  to  ask  what  she 
should  do  with  the  weapon.  The  lawyer 
called  Mr.  Steinberg,  and  he  called  the  police 
station.  The  police  sergeant  told  Mr.  Stein- 
berg not  to  bring  the  gun  to  the  station,  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  violate  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  carrj-lng  of  guns.  Mr.  Steinberg  there- 
fore took  the  gun  apart,  and  then,  taking  a 
short  walk  outside,  dropped  pieces  of  It  every 
few  feet  along  the  street. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Steinberg  concen- 
trated his  efforts  on  restoring  the  public's 
sagging  view  of  the  criminal  lawyer  and  on 
rebutting  the  attacks  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"When  the  Constitution  Is  abused,"  he 
said,  "peoDle  get  mad  at  the  Constitution 
rather  than  at  the  abusers." 

Mr.  Steinberg  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
and  was  reared  In  Brooklyn.  He  graduated 
from  City  College  In  1932  as  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School 
In  193&. 
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For  a  few  months  after  his  graduation,  Mr. 
Steinberg  worked  as  an  assistant  on  then 
District  Attorney  Dewey's  special  investi- 
gation of  rackets  in  New  York.  He  then  went 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
as  a  junior  attorney,  and  In  1938  returned 
to  New  York  to  work  for  Mr.  Dewey  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney.  He  later  served 
as  a  consultant  In  several  state  investiga- 
tions. 

Mr.  Steinberg  was  a  partner  for  10  years  in 
Boyle,  Feller  &  Reeves  (now  Boyle,  Feller  & 
Hlrsch)  in  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  served  on  many  of  the  asso- 
ciation's committees. 

Mr.  Steinberg  was  known  in  legal  circles 
for  his  large  private  art  collection  and  for  his 
skill  as  a  caricaturist.  In  addition,  his  wife 
said,  he  was  a  gourmet  cook — "he  had  to 
learn,  In  self-defense,  because  I  didn't  know 
how." 

Mr.  Steinberg  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Julie  Sandler,  with  whom  he  lived  at  22  East 
36th  Street,  and  two  children.  Dr.  Robert 
Steinberg,  a  resident  in  surgery  at  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital,  and  Jane  Steinberg,  an  as- 
sistant editor  at   Mademoiselle  magazine. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
2:30  P.M.  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's.  Madison 
Avenue  at  Slat  Street. 


STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26.  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  and 
one-half  or  more  ago  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee was  formed  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  deal  with  the  serious  problem 
of  Japanese  steel  imports  into  the  United 
States  particularly  the  west  coast. 

The  statements  of  intent  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  Japanese  and  ECSC 
steel  producers  last  year  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  help  maintain  an  orderly  steel 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  reduction  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  these  pro- 
ducers in  the  amount  of  approximately 
22  percent  in  1969  as  compared  to  1968. 
The  statements  further  declared  that 
they  would  ti-y  to  maintain  product  mix 
and  patterns  of  distribution  as  they  had 
been. 

Imports  into  the  west  coast  for  the  first 
4  months  represent  a  glaring  deviation 
from  the  previously  announced  policy  of 
the  Japanese.  West  coast  imports  are  up 
4.3  percent  over  1968.  One  out  of  every 
3  tons  consumed  represents  imports — ap- 
proximately triple  the  national  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  experienced  imports  at  a  29- 
percent  lower  rate  than  the  comparable 
period  for  1968.  Dock  strikes  on  the  east 
and  gulf  coasts  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  undoubtedly  accounted  for 
some  of  this  reduction;  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  west  coast  continues  to 
bear  the  greatest  part  of  the  import  bur- 
den of  any  section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  incursion  by  a 
foreign  power  into  our  very  basic  steel 
industry  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
then  I  feel  that  we  must  seriously  con- 
sider taking  legislative  action  or  we  may 
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find  ourselves  with  thousands  of  Jobless 
steel  workers  and  rampant  unemploy- 
ment In  other  related  Industries  such  as 
mining  and  with  an  Increaring  depend- 
ence upon  a  foreign  power  for  the  most 
basic  of  commodities  In  this  country- 
steel. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  CREDIT  PROB- 
LEMS OP  SERVICEMEN  IN 
PACIFIC   COMMAND 


rMAN 


HON.  WRIGHT  PAT! 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
House  Resolution  1093,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  was  authorized  to 
study  the  credit  problems  faced  by  serv- 
icemen in  both  the  European  and  Pacific 
commands. 

The  report  of  the  European  portion 
of  the  Investigation  was  published  as  a 
subcommittee  print  in  October  of  1968 
Todasi.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the 
special   subcommittee's   report   on   the 
Pacific  portion  of  its  Investigation   The 
subcommittee  was  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)   and 
was  composed  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ^Mr.  Hanna),  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 
The  report  confirms  the  belief  that 
the  best  way  to  fight  loansharks  and 
high-interest  lenders  is  to  establish  credit 
unions  wherever  military  personnel  are 
stationed.   The  success  of  these  credit 
unions  has  been  spectacular  and  they 
have  not  only  helped  the  servicemen  but 
by  easing  their  debt  problems,  have  en- 
abled these  servicemen  to  better  serve 
their  country. 

■nie  members  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts. I  Include  the  report  herewith: 
Credit  and  Consttmeb  Problems  Paced  by 
Sebvicemen  in  Pacific  Command 
introduction 
In  October  1968.  the  special  subcommittee 
headed  by  Congressman  Joeeph  G.  Mlnlsh' 
Democrat  of  New  Jsrsey.  of  the  Domestic  PI-' 
nance  Subcommittee,  published  a  report  "In- 
vestigation  Of   Credit   Frauds   Used   Against 
Servicemen  in  Europe   and   the  Impact  of 
MlUtary  Credit  Unions  In  Solving  the  Prob- 
lem\  This  report  covers  the  second  portion 
Of  the  investigations   authorized   by  House 
Resolution  1093.  approved  In  the  90th  Con- 
grass.   This   resolution   provided   for  an   In- 
vestigation of  the  credit  problems  faced  bv 
servicemen  In  both  the  European  and  Pacific 
commands  and   the  use  of  mlUtarv  credit 
unions  in  solving  the  problems^^^ 

ta  addition  to  Congressman  Mlnlsh  the 
subcommittee  vUltlng  the  Pacific  comiiiand 
consisted  of  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio 
of  Illinois  and  Lester  Wolff  of  New  York  Thev 

^Z'^^^^Tr^^  by  Retired  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Evert  Thomas.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Defense  Credit  Union  CouncU.  General 
Thomas  traveled  at  his  own  expense  and 
served  as  an  unpaid  consultant  to  the  sub- 
committee. The  main  body  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  m  the  Pacific  area  during  early 

n?H,  .'*■  Congressman  Richard  Hanna  of 
CaUforma,  also  a  member  of  the  D^t?c 
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Finance  Subcommittee,  visited  a  number  of 
mmtary  InstallaUons  in  the  Pacific  and 
gathered  Information  which  Is  Included  In 
this  report. 

During  Its  Investigation,  the  subcommittee 
visited  military  InstaUatlons  In  Japan,  Korea, 
Okinawa,  Taiwan,  Vietnam.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
talked  to  a  large  number  of  servicemen  and 
U.S.  (^clals  In  Hong  Kong  concerning  pos- 
sible credit  abuses  and  fraudulent  activities 
in  areas  used  by  the  mlUtary  for  Rest  and 
Recuperation  stops. 

The  subcommittee  found,  through  its  hear- 
ings and  Investigations,  that  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  servicemen  In  Europe,  par- 
Ucularly  the  high  cost  of  credit,  were  also 
prevalent  In  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  areas, 
however.  Is  that  In  Europe  there  is  a  far 
greater  concentration  of  sharp  practice  opw- 
ators  than  there  are  in  the  Far  East. 

This  situation  comes  about  because  of  the 
vast  distances  between  military  installations 
in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  and  because  of 
the  highly  transient  nature  of  the  military 
personnel  there. 

Prior  to  the  subcommittee's  visit,  service- 
men, for  the  most  part,  had  to  obtain  credit 
either  through  hometown  banking  arrange- 
ments, limited  credit  imlon  service  or  from 
high  rate  finance  companies. 

Two  credit  unions,  both  headquartered  In 
Washington,  DC,  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union 
and  the  Pentagon  Federal  Credit  Union,  pro- 
vided mail  order  service  for  many  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Pacific  areas.  In 
addition,  on-site  credit  union  service  was  be- 
ing provided  by  credit  unions  In  Japan  and 
Okinawa.  However,  these  two  credit  unions 
are  not  chartered  by  any  government  or  State 
regulatory  agency  but  were  operated  under 
the   auspices   of   the   military   Installations 
which  they  served   and  through  special  ar- 
rangements made  through  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Thus,  only  two  countries  In  the  Pacific  area 
have  direct  on-site  credit  union  service  and 
the  subcommittee  notes  that  In  the  areas 
where  these  two  credit  unions  operate,  they 
perform  an  outstanding  service. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  the  mall  order  credit  union  service,  since 
it  functions  mainly  as  a  lending  opMtitlon 
and  because  of  its  distance  and  time  delay 
factor,  cannot  provide  full  credit  imion 
service. 

Since  the  subcommittee's  visit,  however, 
two  new  credit  umons  have  b^n  estab- 
lished— one  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  second  In  Seoul.  Korea. 
The  Clark  facility  Is  a  subofBce  of  the  Barks- 
dale  Air  Force  Base  Federal  Credit  Union  in 
Louisiana,  while  the  Seoul.  Korea  facility  Is  a 
subofflce  of  the  San  Diego  Navy  Federal  Cred- 
it Union. 

JAPAN 

U.S.  military  forces  In  Japan  are  provided 
with  on-site  credit  union  service  through  the 
United    Credit    Union.    This    credit    imlon 
which  was  formed  In  1959.  has  28.000  mem- 
bers and  $9.7  million  In  assets.  In  addition, 
to  its  central  office  at  Puchu  Air  Station  out- 
side  of   Tokyo,   United   operates   additional 
branches  or  suboffices  that  blanket  the  en- 
tire country.  United  U  a  unique  credit  un- 
ion. It  was  organized  because  of  a  need  for 
low-cost,  rellabe  credit  among  servicemen  in 
Japan.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  subcomlt- 
tee's  trip,  the  credit  union  was  not  charted 
nor  sanctioned  by  any  U.S.  government  or 
military  agency.  Thus,  United  had  to  oper- 
ate as  an  unofficial  credit  union,  although 
the  credit  union  did  operate  under  thU  status 
in  an  extremely  safe  manner  and  provided 
excellent  service  for  its  members.  Although 
the  credit  union  is  not  federally  chartered  it 
does  follow  all  of  the  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  and 
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offlciaU  of  the  credit  union  have  mdlcated 
they  would  Uke  to  be  a  federaUy  charSrS 
credit  union,  although  they  reallJbeca^S 
their  location  outside  of  the  United  stTt^ 

United  to  become  a  certified  credit  unliS 
^l  ,^?  °»P*rt°^«°t  Of  Defense  oveT^ 
wBdlt  union  program.  Theee  credit  unio^^ 
which  are  more  commonly  called  "Pa/n^^t; 

r^t'^^o^"'*"""  "^"^  '^'^-  -^^  -^ 

credit  unions  was  suggested  by  Chairman 
Patman.  are  not  chartered  by  the  Burea?^ 
Federal  Credit  Unions  but  aie  examin^"  g 

^f.^*,2!f  *"**  "«  required  to  operatTun- 
der  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 

Because  Umted  had  not  been  a^  accredited 
Patman  Plan  credit  union  prior  to  toe  sub- 
committee's Visit,  the  De^tment  Of  th^ 
Army  did  not  aUow  soldlera  to  make  allot! 
ments  to  United.  However,  now  Sat  United 
,f  JT'"*''^  ***•  '"^"ditation.  the  Army  is 
al^v^g  Its  soldiers  to  make'aUotmSj  to 

ir«^J)!^  ^  performing  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice  for  Members  of  our  Armed  Porcwln  Ja- 
pan.  For  example,  of  the  more  than  17  000 
loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  July  iZ 
r/t^^n""  10-MO  Of  these  loans  or  50  4  o/ 
the  loans  went  to  servicemen  In  the  first  fo>.r 

we'nrSTset^  ^^"^"'T*^  ^*^"  o'TilZ 
went    to   servicemen    In   the   paygradee   F-i 

SfuiftJ^'"-.''  ^"  °'  «>*'  loLJ^Und- 
nl«^  ^  ""  '°'"  servicemen  in  the  seven 
owest  paygrades.  This  would  Indicate  tha^ 

^^t  tL^.  '""  ^"^'^"^  ^^^^ra.  regard- 

This  Is.   of  course.   In   keeping  with   th<. 

^!!^''°\°'  '''"'  *yP«  *>'  "er^'l^^thrt  cr^^'^t 
unions  Should  provide  for  membe"  " 

•nie  lack  of  certification  by  United  also  nrp 

sented  one  additional  p«>blem.  All^f  Unit^e^>; 

Offices  are  on  either  air  bases  or  naval  sTa! 

tlons.  Although  United  does  not  h^vrifflcL 

on  Army  InstaUatlons,  they  do  have  a  suT 

stantial  number  of  Army  mem^rs  The^^^• 

personnel  became  memben,  byTo^lng  afS 

other  military  Installation.  During  lesub 

5^^"an 'a  '''"  ***  ^''^^  A»^  ItSiorfn 
th£^'         ^^™*y  comptroller  was  ask&l  whv 

Japan.  His  reply  was  that  "the  Army  does 
no^eed  credit  unions  since  our  i^5o  n^t 


h.'^^f!^**"^"*  "^^  ImmedUtely  challenged 

out  thlfth'It^h  r **°  °«"'*^^  '^^o  P°'^t^ 
out  that  they  had  a  substantial  number  of 

wmJtt'JtlJ^I  comptroller  stated  that 
marivi  °V^^t ''e  true  that  there  were  Armv 
members  In  the  United  Credit  Union,  th^ 
were   "savers"  not   "borrowers."  Durim;  t^ 

UnTon'^'T''  °'  ''''  '"^""S-  ^'^'S%«5 
hnri^^        .    ^"^^^  °'  ***«  number  of  Armv 
borrowers   in   the   credit   union.   It   showed 

n  he  TniT^";?:^!^  '-^"^  Army  bor^°;^^ 
m  the  United  Credit  Union  with  an  nnt 
standing  loan  balance  of  $434  000.  Slnc^  the^ 
the  nn,^!^''  '■°'^  ^y  Persomiel  in  jIpaT 
out  Of  fL^iJf^^y  "^"^^  "^*  ""O"  than 
Union  -^u  f  *'^  ''*'°'^  "^  ^"^^^  Credit 
union.  This  Is  even  more  remarkable  when 

union  T^ft^'^  *^*  '^«™  *^«  ^°  <^^" 
A?ter  thu  n^"  ""./"y  A™>y  installations, 
^mv  c^mi?^r**i°°  ***  presented  to  the 
Se^^^^"*;';  ^^ ^ted  that  If  umted 
thT^.rr  ?'^"°"'  **"  ^°"^*^  "«t  <?bject  to 
T^J^l  ""**"'  opening  a  branch  at  Camp 
Zama  about  40  miles  from  'rY)kyo.  the  ArmT? 

fhi*»?°"^'*  ^  °°****'  however,  that  despite 
UiS^"^  M^  k'  *'"'  A™y  comptroller  that 
^fJ^K  ^i?"*  "^  welcome  at  Camp  Zama, 
efforts  by  United  to  open  a  subofflce  there 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Army 
P««^°JJ**  servicemen,  both  enlisted  and  offi- 
cers, expreeeed  praise  for  the  work  being  done 
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by  United  and  it  la  the  BUl>commlttee'8  be- 
lief that  the  mUltary  services  should  extend 
all  cooperation  neceesary  to  the  United  credit 
union  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
open  branch  offloee  where  the  need  for  such 
facilities  are  Justified,  regardless  of  the  mili- 
tary service  oontroUlng  the  Installation. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  In  graphic 
form  the  hlsrtory  and  growth  of  United,  as 
well  as  the  outstanding  record  it  has  achieved 
since  its  inception  in  January  1959: 

United  Credit  Union — Organizational 
History 

January  13,  1969:  Puchu  office  organized. 

July  21,  1959:  Tachlkawa  Air  Base  branch 
and  central  office  (at  Puchu)   organized. 

March  15,  1961:  Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa 
branch  formed. 

October  23,  1961:  Yokota  Air  Base  branch 
formed. 

July  25,  1962:  Yokohama  Navy  Housing 
Annex  branch  formed. 

Noveml>er  14, 1962 :  Idlsawa  Air  Base  branch 
formed. 

March  2.  1964:  Atsugl  Naval  Air  Station 
branch  formed. 

March  10.  1964:  Merger  of  Kasuga  branch 
(formed  in  July  1957)  redesignated  as  Ita- 
zuke  Air  Base  branch. 

June  25.  1965:  Naha  Air  Base  branch 
withdrew. 

November  22.  1967:  Yokosuka  Fleet  Activ- 
ities branch  formed. 


United  Credit  Union.  Japan — Central 

Office — Puchu   AS 

Assets.  (9.7  Million.  28.100  members. 

Jtf  embers 

Itazuke    AB 1,900 

Yokosuka    NS 2,700 

Yokohama  NS 3,400 

Atsugl    NAS 5,000 

Fuchu  AS 2,800 

Tachlkawa  AB 4.200 

Yokota  AB 5. 100 

Misawa  AB 3,000 

UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  MEMBERSHIP  GROWTH 


Year 


Month 


Membership 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1%5. 
1966. 
1967. 
1%8. 


June 

December 584 

June 4,080 

December 6, 375 

June 8,415 

December 12.155 

June 16,420 

December 19,283 

June 24,554 

December 29,490 

June 34.481 

December....  39,422 

June 40.579 

December >  38,275 

June 33,028 

December 32,912 

June 27,337 

December 25.988 

June 26,902 

December 28.100 


<  Reduction  by  project  "Clearwater"  KASUGA  (Itazuke  AB). 
UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  NEW  LOANS  GRANTED 

Average  monthly  loans  (thousands) 

1959 J78.4 

1960 272.2 

961 551.0 

962 782. 0 

963 1,091.0 

964 1,181.0 

1965 995.0 

1966 823.0 

1967 742.0 

1968 (Ist 7  months) 1,103.0 

(1968  In  numbers) 

January gg8 

February IIIIIIIIII"II"""II 908 

March 992 

£p"' I— II""""";::::::::::;:::  1,211 

""» 1,190 

"ns 1,109 

Jul/-.-- 1,340 
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UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  LOANS  GRANTED 


Number 


Percent 


Amount 


Peicent 


Stereos , 

Debt  consolidation 

Used  automobilM , 

HouselMid  goods  and  apptianCM 

Vacation  expense , 

Clothing , 

Christmas  and  gifts 

Cameras 

PCS  moves , 

Auto  repair , 

Family  assistance 

Motorcycles 

Lot  houses,  mobile  homes 

New  automobiles 

Medical,  dental  and  funeral 

Repair  or  modernize  residential  property 

Education  expense 

I  nvestments 

Sports  equipment 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


3,601 

2a  9 

{1,434,482 

13.1 

2,550 
2,539 

14  8 

2.369.331 
2,243,904 

21.9 
20.8 

14.7 

1,681 

988,988 

9.2 

1,687 

784,864 

7.3 

856 

255,510 

2.4 

825 

322, 010 

3.0 

553 

159,601 

1.5 

SS3 

348,987 

3  3 

542 

256,344 

2.4 

324 

196,529 

1.8 

240 

92,539 

.9 

244 

208.180 

1.9 

190 

466,121 

4.3 

194 

90.757 

.8 

195 

224.341 

2.1 

169 

98.387 

.9 

125 

173.911 

1.6 

53 

19.319 

.2 

56 

26,655 

.3 

43 

35,860 

.3 

17,220 

100 

10.796.620 

100 

UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  LOAN-SHARE-RATIO 
(IN  MILLIONS) 


Total: 


UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  LOAN  STATISTICS 


Year 


Shares 


Ratio 
(paremt) 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 
1968(Jan-June): 


W.6 

JO.  7 

94.5 

1.7 

2.1 

89 

3.9 

3.9 

100 

6.1 

6.3 

97 

8.5 

9.7 

87 

8.8 

13.1 

67 

7.4 

11.6 

63 

6.7 

9.4 

71 

6.1 

&7 

70 

7 

8.7 

79 

Loans  granted  since  organization {84,000,000 

Loans  outstanding  July  31,  1968 ,....      7,000.000 

Number  loans  outstanding 17.668 

STRATIFICATION  OF  LOANS  BY  GRADE 


Number 


E-1  through  4 10.046 

E-5through7 6.041 

E-8andE-9 165 

OtRcers 751 

Civilians 665 


Percent  ol 

Number  ol 

Milliofl 

Loans 

{2.8 

57 

2.9 

34 

.1 

I 

.7 

4 

.5 

4 

UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  DELINQUENT  LOAN  STATISTICS 
ToUl: 

LoansoutsUndingJuly31,1968 {7.000.000 

Loans  delinquent  (2  months  and  older) 117.000 

Number  of  delinquent  loans 416 

Delinquent  ratio  (percent) l-' 

STRATIFICATION  OF  DELINQUENT  LOANS  BY  GRADE 


E-1 through  4 

E-5and  E-6 

E-7,  E-8  and  E-9. 

Officers 

Civilians 


Percent  at 

Percent  ol 

number 

dolUr 

ber 

of  loans 

valaa 

219 

53 

{47,300 

40 

131 

31 

43,700 

37 

49 

>1 

14,000 

12 

11 

7,800 

7 

6 

1 

4.200 

4 

UNITED  CREDIT  UNION  DIVIDENDS  PAID 


Dollar 

amount 

Percent 

1959 

June 

533 
7,509 

5 

December 

5 

1960 

June 

21,841 

5 

December 

38.003 

5 

1961 

June 

52.561 

5 

December 

85.573 

6 

1962 

June 

117.217 

6 

December 

146.005 

6 

1963 

June 

192,387 

6 

December , 

1964                                      '■ 

228,958 

6 

June      

248,695 
276.653 

5 

December 

5 

1965 

June 

248.390 
241.001 

5 

December ... 

5 

1966 

June 

253.789 

5 

December. 

216.901 

5H 

1967 

June      

206.295 
196.756    ' 

—  5H 

December 

5H 

1968 

June  

195.766 

5>i 

Total  paid— {2.969.741. 


KOREA 

Prior  to  the  subcomrxilttee's  visit,  there 
were  no  on-site  credit  union  facilities  In 
Korea,  although  the  Pentagon  Federal  Credit 
Union  does  provide  mail  order  credit  union 
service  to  the  troops  and  places  membership 
and  loan  applications  throughout  various  ex- 
change facilities  in  Korea. 

The  question  of  credit  union  service  in 
Korea  has  been  under  review  for  more  than 
a  year  by  U.S.  military  officials  in  that  coun- 
try. About  18  months  ago,  mUltary  officials 
conducted  a  survey  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  credit  union  was  needed.  The  survey 
reportedly  showed  that  there  was  little  credit 
union  interest.  The  subcommittee  was  not 
presented  with  copies  of  the  survey  nor  were 
any  of  the  military  officials  well-informed 
about  the  results  of  the  survey  or  how  it  was 
conducted.  In  atdditton,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  siirvey  was  given  wide  circulation 
among  the  enlisted  men,  those  who  would 
derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  credit 
umon.  However,  in  June.  1968,  a  new  survey 
was  conducted  which  revealed  a  pronounced 
degree  of  support  for  credit  unions  In  Korea. 

For  instance,  33.8%  men  interviewed  said 
that  they  would  borrow  from  a  local  credit 
union  if  available  and  44.7%  said  they  would 
deposit  savings  in  a  local  credit  union. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  listed  below: 
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CREDIT  REQUIREMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ym 


No 


1.  What  is  your  pay  grade?  (E-1,  E-2,  0-3 

0-4.  or  GS-9,  etc.) 
Pay  grade 

2.  Have  you  served  more  than  4  years  on 

active  duty  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  or  as  a  military  department  GS 
rated  civilian?  ....'. 

3.  Are  you  married? 

4.  II  not  married,  do  not  answer'the  next  3 

questions: 

(1)  Is  your  wife  a  U.S.  citizen? 

(2)  Is  your  wife  in  Korea? 

(3)  Do  you  have  any  children?.. 

5.  Are  you  now  in  DEBT  to  a  US.  bank  or 

credit  union? 

6.  Do  you  anticipate  any  future  need  to 

borrow  money  during  your  tour  in 
Korea? 

7.  Would  you  borrow  money  now  if  you 

could? ' 

8.  If  you  borrowed  money,  would  it  be  to 

purchase  items  from  the  Post  Exchange 
such  as  a  tape  recorder  or  car  for  State- 
side delivery? 

9.  Would  you  expect  to  have  to  borrow 

money  in  event  of  an  emergency  or 
mid-tou  r  leave  situation? 

10.  Do  you  have  a  bank  or  credit  union  sav- 

ings account  at  home  that  will  allow 
you  to  borrow  money  by  mail? 

11.  Have  you  borrowed  money  by  mail  from  a 

lis.  bank  or  credit  union  since  your 
arrival  in  Korea? 

12.  WodtcTyou  borrow  money  from  a  bank  or 

credit  union  in  Korea,  if  available? 

13.  Would  you  open  a  savings  deposit  account 

in  a  credit  union  m  Korea,  if  one  was 

available? 

4.  Are   you   now  saving  money   through 
purchase  of  US.  Savings  Bonds  and 

Freedom's  Shares? 

15.  Are  you  now  saving  money  through  the 
10  percent  Uniformed  Services  Savings 
Deposit  Program? 


1.  TJSPK  personnel  surveyed:    8,528   per- 
sonnel of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  OS 
-rated  civilians. 
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2.  26.8%  are  career  men.  I.e.,  have  served 
more  than  4  years  of  active  Federal  Service. 

3.  40.0%  are  married. 

(a)  79.1%  have  U.S.  citizen  spouses. 
_      (b)  22.9%  are  accompanied. 

( c )  58.1  %  have  one  or  more  children 

4.  23.0%  are  in  debt. 

5.  20.3%  anticipate  a  future  requirement 
to  borrow  money  during  their  current  tour 
in  Korea. 

6.  27.8%  would  borrow  now  if  they  could. 

7.  44.3%  would  use  their  loan  to  purchase 
merchandise  from  the  PX  it  they  were  to 
borrow  money. 

8.  50.8%  anticipate  a  loan  requirement  If 
they  went  on  emergency  or  mid-tour  leave. 

9.  39.8%  have  a  bank  or  credit  union  con- 
necUon  in  CONUS  from  whom  they  can 
borrow  by  mail  if  desired. 

10.  12.6%  have  borrowed  by  mall  during 
their  current  tour. 

11.  33.8%  would  borrow  from  a  local  credit 
union  if  available. 

12.  44.7%  would  deposit  savings  to  a  local 
credit  union  if  avaUable. 

13.  62.1%  are  saving  through  Bonds  and 
Freedom  Shares. 

14.  17.3%  are  saving  in  the  BIG  TEN  Uni- 
form Services  Savings  Deposit  Program. 

Following  the  survey,  military  officials  de- 
termined that  a  credit  union  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Korea.  These  officials  felt  that  the 
survey  provided  enough  of  an  indication  of 
credit  union  support  to  Justify  the  establish- 
ment of  the  credit  union.  In  addition,  they 
were  of  the  beUef  that  the  survey  would  have 
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shown  a  greater  percentage  of  favorable  In- 
terest In  the  credit  union  had  many  of  the 
servicemen  been  fully  aware  of  what  a  credit 
union  could  provide.  The  officials  felt  that 
because  of  the  lack  of  Information  concern- 
ing credit  unions,  the  respondents  were  not 
able  to  answer  the  survey  intelligently.  Mil- 
itary officials  felt  that  once  the  credit  imlon 
was  established,  the  response  would  be  far 
greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  survey. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  a  credit 
union  were  available,  the  majority  of  the 
loans  made  from  the  credit  luilon,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  would  be  for  inid-tour 
leaves.  A  tour  of  duty  in  Korea  Is  13  months. 
At  the  mid- way  point  In  that  tour,  all  serv- 
icemen are  entitled  to  a  "mid-tour  leave". 
This  leave  la  normally  25  days  and  a  great 
many  of  the  servicemen  in  Korea  use  the 
leave  to  return  to  their  homes  In  the  United 
States.  Since  there  are  no  lending  institutions 
in  Korea,  servicemen,  for  the  most  part,  must 
save  their  funds  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  mid- tour  leave.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  participation  in  the  Sol- 
diers, Sailors  and  Airmen's  Deposit  Program 
has  been  so  low  among  servicemen  in  Korea. 
For  instance,  only  30.9%  of  the  officers  In 
Korea  take  advantage  of  the  10  percent  sav- 
ings program  while  only  6.7%  of  the  enlisted 
men  have  their  savings  in  thU  program. 

Servicemen  making  deposits  in  the  10  per- 
cent program  may  not  withdraw  the  funds 
until  they  return  to  the  United  States  on  a 
permanent  reassignment  or  for  discharge  un- 
less they  need  the  money  for  an  emergency. 
Thus,  money  placed  in  the  10  percent  pro- 
gram would  not  be  avaUable  to  the  service- 
men for  their  mid-tour  leave.  Thus,  credit 
union  faculties  In  Korea  might  be  a  boom  to 
the  10  percent  program  and  help  our  gold 
flow  situation,  since  servicemen  could  save 
their  funds  In  the  10  percent  program  and 
have  a  lending  Institution  available  for  loans 
such  as  the  mid-tour  leave.  Another  reason 
for  the  lack  of  participation  in  the  10  per- 
cent program  Is  the  relatively  short  tour  of 
duty  in  Korea.  Many  servicemen  find  that  It 
takes  from  two  to  three  months  In  order  for 
them  to  get  their  finances  in  shape  after  they 
arrive  in  Korea  and  by  that  time  they  have 
less   than  a   year  remaining  on   their  tour 
They  do  not  feel   that  placement  of  their 
funds  in  the  10  percent  program  for  this  short 
period  would  be  worthwhile. 

Following    the    subcommittee's    visit,    ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  opening  of  a 
suboffice    of    the    San    Diego    Navy    Federal 
Credit  Union  at  Yongsan,  a  mUltary  reserva- 
tion on  the  south  side  of  Seoul.  This  Is  the 
largest;    permanent    military   installation    In 
Korea  and  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  for 
all  military  activity  in  the  country.  Service- 
men off  duty  normally  come  to  Yongsan  to 
use  the  various  facilities  there  since  the  larg- 
est  PX   in    the   country   is   located   at   that 
mUltary  installation.  The  San   Diego  credit 
union  opened  its  office  on  April  l.  1969   and 
the  response  to  the  credit  union  activities 
was  outstanding.  During  Its  first  month  of 
operation,   the  credit  union  made  loans  of 
$115,467.07  and  received  shares  of  $97  674  39 
and  506  servicemen  Joined  the  credit  union. 
The  subcommittee  feels  that  once  the  cred- 
it union  has  gained  experience  in  operating 
In  Yongsan,  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  extending  its  faculties  to  military 
Installations  throughout  the  country    such 
as  the  7th  Infantry  Division  Headquarters 
at   Camp   Casey,   about    20   miles   north   of 
Seoul.  Military  officials  at  Camp  Casey  have 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  have  a  credit  union 
at  the  installation  and  said  they  would  pro- 
vide all  necessary  support  and.  If  necessary, 
would  even  erect  a  building  for  the  credit 
union. 

During  Its  stay  In  Korea,  the  subcommit- 
tee found   more  evidence  of  loan  sharking 
than  in  any  other  country  that  It  had  visited 
both  in  the  Far  East  and  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  best  description  of  how  the  loan  sharks 
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operate  Is  contained  In  an  article  published 
m  the  BAYONET,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
llshed  by  the  7th  Infantry  Division  Infor- 
mation Office  In  Korea.  The  article,  which 
appears  below,  reports  that  American  serv- 
icemen who  cannot  repay  their  debts  are 
subject  to  physical  violence  or  are  encour- 
aged  to  engage  In  black  market  activities 
In  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  obliea. 
tlon.  * 

Bayonetmkn  Palling  Pbkt  to  East  CaEDrr 

IN  THE  "VILL" 
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(By  Sgt.  Bill  Hoerger) 
Camp  Casey.— Over  one  mUUon  won  ( about 
$3,700)  is  borrowed  by  7th  Infantry  Division 
personnel  in  the  Casey-Hovey  area  from 
Korean  Nationals  every  month.  Add  another 
million  won  for  current  and  back  interest 
and  an  $85,000  a  year  business  is  the  result 
These  are  the  estimated  flgiu-ee  of  Sgt  i  c 
Harrison  L.  Richardson  of  G-5,  Civil  Affairs 
Office.  7th  Inf.  Dlv.  The  "open  door"  policy 
of  G-5  allows  Korean  Nationals  with  griev- 
ances  of  all  sorts  to  personally  present  their 
problems  to  the  division  without  having  to 
go  through  a  multitude  of  red  tape.  And 
probably  the  most  outstanding  oomplalni  of 
the  Koreans  is  with  regard  to  unpaid  loans 
by  American  soldiers. 

Bayonetmen.  ignorant  of  existing  laws 
their  personal  rights  and  reeponslbilltles' 
have  been  borrowing  money  from  local  Ko- 
rean Nationals,  many  of  whom  are  "loan 
sharks."  As  a  consequence,  they  have  fallen 
into  a  vldous  circle  of  Indebtedness  and  un- 
imagined  trouble. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  a  concerned 
Sgt.  Richardson  said,  "These  man  (the  bor- 
rowers) are  blind!  They  cannot  foresee  their 
monetary  obligations  during  a  month's  span 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  about  how  mucli 
they  win  have  to  pay  back  for  one  of  these 
loans,  and  they  Just  do  not  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  compUcations  that  may  evolve  from 
such  a  transaction." 

Men  have  foolishly  signed  questionable 
promissory  notes  and  have  agreed  to  usurious 
Interest  rates.  Korean  law  requires  all  in- 
dividuals loaning  money  for  a  profit  to  ob- 
tain a  license.  Most  of  the  "loan  sharks"  have 
no  such  permit. 

In  addition.  Korean  law  stipulates  that  in- 
terest charged  will  not  exceed  36  percent  per 
month.  Even  If  a  creditor  has  the  necessary 
license  he  may  stUl  be  charging  more  tlian 
the  prescribed  interest  limit. 

Although  30  percent  per  month  on  a  1  000 
won  loan  doesn't  seem  exhorbltant.  it  adds 
up  to  an  annual  interest  of  360  percent  So 
If  an  individual  doesn't  pay  his  loan  b.ick 
promptly  he  could  end  up  owing  three  and 
half  times  his  original  loan  in  a  year's  time 
Oftentimes  men  do  not  stop  with  Just  one 
loan.  They  discover  how  easily  credit  is  ob- 
tained and  may  borrow  some  12.000  won 
during  the  month.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
man  to  find  that  he  cannot  repay  all  of  his 
debts  incurred  for  the  month. 

When  the  "due  date"  passes  on  a  loan,  a 
new  Interest  charge  is  often  added  Forty 
percent  on  the  unpaid  balance  is  a  frequent 
figure.  Now,  the  soldier  not  only  owes  1.300 
won,  but  40  percent  of  that— or  1,820  won. 

Sometimes  there  Is  a  man  who,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  finds  it  Impossible  to  ever  re- 
pay aU  of  his  vUlage  bills.  The  "loan  shark" 
has  an  answer  to  this  man's  monetary  prob- 
lems: the  Black  Market.  For  the  mere  deliv- 
ery  of  a  "made  In  the  USA"  television  set,  a 
GI  might  have  his  Interest  rate  cut  in  half. 
Or,  for  three  sets  of  slightly  used  CD's 
the  soldier  might  be  granted  the  reduction 
of  ab  much  as  1,000  won  off  his  original  bill. 
Just  as  simple  as  that — until  the  actual  de- 
livery is  made. 

Then,  who  can  guarantee  that  both  parties 
will  keep  to  the  Illegal  transaction?  Can  the 
soldier  go  to  the  authorities  if  the  "loan 
shark"  doesn't  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
bargain? 


What  about  the  fellow  who  is  godng  to 
"outsmart"  the  Korean  and  simply  refuse 
to  pay  his  debts?  It  takes  but  a  split-second 
for  some  hired  hoodlum  to  give  a  hesitant 
soldier  a  brutal  reminder  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

An  honest  creditor  will  go  to  G-5  and  re- 
quest the  military's  aid  in  settling  disputes 
over  unpaid  bills.  The  usual  reaction  is  for 
the  office  to  notify  the  man's  unit,  describ- 
ing the  circumstances  and  leaving  it  up  to 
the  unit  commander  to  decide  the  outcome. 
The  result  is  often  a  disgusted  "short-timer" 
being  fiagged  until  his  debts  to  Korean  Na- 
tionals are  paid  in  full,  for  a  dishonorable 
failiu-e  to  pay  Just  debts  is  an  offense  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  for 
which  Judicial  action  may  be  taken. 

A  "Just  this  once"  Black  Market  deal;  a 
beating  by  hired  thugs — can  all  lead  to  an 
even  worse  situation:  Subversion.  The  power 
of  money  overcomes  the  power  of  common 
sense.  Even  though  the  information  provided 
may  seem  to  be  of  relative  unimportance,  a 
man  might  betray  his  country  for  the  mere 
reduction  of  an  imprudent  loan  made  in  the 
village. 

The  "loan  sharks"  and  "pawn  brokers"  are 
not  stupid.  They  know  all  the  angles.  And. 
just  as  you  make  a  loan  for  a  house  or  car 
in  the  States,  you  are  responsible  for  your 
actions  when  making  a  loan  from  a  Korean 
National. 

The  soldier  has  created  his  own  dismal 
situation.  He  requested  the  loan.  He  agreed 
to  the  exorbitant  interest  rates  and  he  signed 
his  name  to  the  contract. 

Military  officials  in  Korea,  while  admitting 
that  there  was  loan  sharking  activity  going 
on,  played  down  its  magnitude.  They  did 
admit  that  in  order  to  foster  Korean-Ameri- 
can relations,  the  Army  provided  Korean  na- 
tionals assistance  in  collecting  the  debts 
from  servicemen.  This  practice  was  Justified 
by  Army  legal  officers  as  being  necessary  to 
prevent  American  servicemen  from  being 
tried  by  Korean  courts. 

For  the  most  part,  the  lenders  are  un- 
licensed and  operate  In  the  bars  or  small 
shops  near  the  mUltary  InstaUations.  Most 
of  their  loans  are  for  a  relatively  small 
amount  and  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
magnitude  of  these  lending  operations  since 
the  only  cases  that  reach  the  military  au- 
thorities are  the  ones  In  which  the  service- 
man falls  to  make  payment.  However,  In 
May  of  1968.  40  such  debt  complaints  total- 
ing $3,000  were  received  by  the  7th  Infantry 
Division.  In  July,  there  were  25  cases  for 
$1 ,600;  In  August.  32  cases  for  $2,200;  and,  in 
September,  24  cases  for  $1,400.  The  cases 
average  about  $64.  However,  one  soldier  had 
contracted  an  Indebtedness  of  $560. 

Military  officials  explained  that  most  of 
the  loans  are  made  to  servicemen  who  run 
out  of  money  while  they  are  "out  on  the 
town." 

The  lenders  are  well-versed  in  the  help 
that  they  can  receive  from  the  military  in 
collecting  the  debts.  Almost  every  "loan  con- 
tract" shown  to  the  subcommittee  contained 
statements  such  as  the  following: 

"In  case  of  failure  to  repay  loan  by  above 
date  as  stated,  the  lender  may  make  a  claim 
for  this  debt  through  my  company  com- 
mander," or; 

"Furthermore,  I  am  gladly  going  to  offer 

the  particular  authority  to  any  superior  USA 

officers   to   take   the   underwritten   amotmt 

of  the  debt  out  of  my  regular  pay,  when  I 

.miscarry  the  promise  of  payment,"  or; 

"I  further  understand  that  failure  to  repay 
the  loan  on  said  date  will  resxilt  in  a  suit 
and  I  give  my  permission  to  my  Commanding 
Officer  to  deduct  the  said  amovint  of  money 
from  my  pay." 

Some  of  the  lenders  require  that  the 
.serviceman,  in  addition  to  signing  his  name, 
affix  a  thumb  print  to  the  document  for  fur- 
ther identification.  In  some  cases,  the  serv- 
iceman is  required  to  leave  his  ration  card 
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(for  use  in  purchasing  Items  In  the  PX)  as 
collateral  for  the  loan. 

The  subcommittee  was  not  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  military  officials  had 
ever  withheld  money  from  a  serviceman's 
pay  m  order  to  satisfy  the  lenders.  While 
the  subconunlttee  is  in  complete  agreement 
that  servicemen  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  Korean  authorities  for  prosecution  of 
nonpayment  of  debts  resulting  from  such 
lending  contracts  as  described  above,  the 
subcomnxittee  does  feel  that  military  offi- 
cials should  use  all  their  power  to  curtail 
the  operations  of  these  loan  sharks,  including 
placing  off  limits  those  places  of  business 
where  loan  sharks  operate. 

OKINAWA 

Okinawa  Is  served  by  a  very  fine  credit 
union,  the  Kadena  Credit  Union. 

The  Kadena  Credit  Union  opened  for  busi- 
ness on  15  Jime  1961,  under  the  provisions 
of  AFR  176-1,  has  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion to  the  present,  and  received  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Charter,  granted  by 
CINCPAC,  on  14  November   1966. 

Field  of  Membership  Includes  all.  perma- 
nently assigned  to  Okinawa,  Department  of 
Defense  personnel. 
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The  present  business  operation  is  con- 
ducted In  two  offices  at  Naba  and  Kadena 
Air  Bases;  the  two  having  merged  on  1  Febru- 
ary 1968.  the  date  on  which  Kadena  became 
the  first  Department  of  Defense  credit  umon 
chartered  under  the  "Patman  Plan." 

There  are  over  18,000  members  In  the 
union,  with  $5,225,000  in  assets.  An  average 
of  over  $500,000  per  month  has  been  paid 
out  in  loans  this  year,  and  members  have 
$4,575,000  In  savings.  Net  earnings  have  ex- 
ceeded $20,000  every  month  during   1968. 

An  average  of  70  loan  interviews  are  han- 
dled dally  and  recent  statistics  reflect  that 
they  have  negotiated  5,818  loans  in  grades 
E-1  thru  E-4,  for  $1,929,001;  5,738  loans  in 
grades  E-5  thru  E-7.  for  $1,924,115;  349  loans 
in  grades  E-8  and  E-9.  for  $118,591;  588  of- 
ficers loans,  for  $268,274  and  801  civilian 
loans,  for  $201,206. 

The  credit  union  paid  a  six  per  cent  (6% ) 
per  annum  dividend,  compovmded  semi- 
annually, in  1967  and  1968. 

Share  life  insurance  with  maximum  $2,500 
and  loan  life  insurance  with  maximum 
$10,000  is  carried  at  no  cost  to  the  member  on 
all  accounts.  A  maximum  of  $50,000  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  on  deposit  In  any  one  accoimt. 


KADENA  CREDIT  Uf<ION  LOANS  OUTSTANDING-OCT.  31,  1968 


Category 

Number 

Amount 

Averate  loan 

Percent  of 

number  of 

loans 

E-1  thru  E-4                           

3.905 

1.758.000 

1.740.000 

205.000 

305.250 

250.500 

450 
448 
683 
555 
334 

42 

E  5thru  E-7                       

3.880 

41 

F-8  thru  E-9 

300 

3 

;■ ".;.: 550 

6 

Civilians 

750 

8 

Totals            

9.385 

4,258.750 

454 

100 



Note:  Current  loans  to  shares  89.84%. 

KADENA  CREDIT  UNION  LOANS  AND  SHARES 


Year 


Loans 


Number  of 
members 


Percent  divi- 
dend paid 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


612 

1.133 

UNK 

2,294 

3.447 

UNK 

2.861 

4.806 

UNK 

3.118 

5.575 

UNK 

4.030 

6.993 

W 

4.887 

7.609 

5H 

8,667 

12.018 

6 

9.385 

18.289 

6 

Note:  Dividends  compounded  semiannually. 

Okinawa  is  faced  with  a  pawnbroklng  prob- 
lem that  has  worked  a  great  hardship  on 
many  servicemen  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  interest  rate  structure  of  the  pawn- 
shops. The  interest  rate,  which  starts  at  9 
per  cent  per  "interest  period"  can  triple  in 
a  little  over  a  month  and  many  times  the 
serviceman  who  has  pawned  his  car  for  a  few 
dollars  will  end  up  being  unable  to  make 
the  interest  payments  and  lose  his  car. 

The  following  chart  Indicates  the  regula- 
tions used  by  pawnbrokers  operating  on 
Okinawa : 

Terms  of  Contract 

1.  Rate  of  Interest  shaU  be  9%  for  each  in- 
terest period. 

2.  Interest  periods  are  defined  as  follows : 

(a)  An  article  pawned  during  the  month 
up  to  and  including  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  must  be  redeemed  before  the  first  day 
of  the  following  month  to  stay  In  a  single 
Interest  period. 

( b )  If  the  article  is  allowed  to  stay  In  pawn 
untU  the  first  day  of  the  following  month 
then  It  shall  be  considered  as  2  interest 
periods. 

(c)  Any  article  pawned  on  the  26th  of  the 
month  or  after  will  be  granted  till  the  5th  of 
the  following  month  to  redeem  same  and 
stay  in  one  interest  period. 

3.  Forfeiture  of  pawn : 

Watches,     cameras,     electrical    appliances 


and  clocks  will  be  considered  forfeited  if  a 
period  of  2  months  or  60  days  from  the  date 
of  pawn.  Providing  no  Interest  has  Iseen  paid, 
60  days  shall  be  considered  as  consecutive 
days  with  no  Interest  having  been  paid. 

4.  All  pawners  are  required  to  show  I.  D. 
Cards. 

5.  Any  article  damaged  or  lost  through 
disaster  or  typhoon  shall  not  be  a  respon- 
sibility of  pawn  shop. 

6.  Upon  signing  the  pawn  pledge  it  is 
considered  that  these  terms  of  contract  ure 
understood  accepted  by  the  pawner. 

7.  These  terms  were  established  by  the 
Okinawa  Council  and  approved  by  Conven- 
ing authority. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  faced  by  service- 
men, consider  a  loan  for  $100  obtained  on  the 
24th  day  of  the  month  with  repayment  to 
be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  the  following 
month.  By  regulation,  this  loan  will  have 
covered  two  "interest  periods"  and.  there- 
fore, the  serviceman  will  be  charged  an  in- 
terest rate  of  18  percent.  Thus,  for  the  use 
of  the  $100  for  nine  days,  the  serviceman 
will  be  required  to  repay  8118.  This  works  out 
to  a  simple  annual  interest  rate- of  811  per- 
cent. 

Despite  these  high  Interest  rates,  military 
officials  on  Okinawa  have  uncovered  pawn- 
shops that  were  charging  in  excess  of  the 
legal  rate.  No  action  was  taken  against 
these  pawnshops  other  than  to  warn  them 
not  to  continue  to  practice. 

The  credit  union  had  been  combatting  this 
problem  by  making  short-term  loans  to  take 
ths  servicemen  off  of  the  pawnbroker's 
market.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense put  a  stop  to  the  short-term  loans  be- 
cause the  credit  union  was  charging  a  SI 
Interest  fee  for  a  $20  loan  and  a  50c  Interest 
fee  for  a  $10  loan.  These  fees  were  actually 
to  cover  administrative  costs  of  the  loan  and 
bore  no  relationship  to  the  Interest  on  the 
loan.  However,  because  these  fees  were  in 
excess  of  the  1  per  cent  a  month  on  the 
declining  .  balance,    the    loans    had    to    be 
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■topped.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Department  of  Defenae  and  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  to  reinstate  these 
Bbort-tenn  loans  to  protect  the  servicemen 
from  the  pawnbroker's  rate  structure  while, 
at  the  same  time,  conducting  consumer 
coimselUng  so  that  the  servicemen  can  bet- 
ter budget  their  money  and  thua  avoid 
niMding  the  short-term  loans,     i 
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Total  dollar 

anraunt  of 

loans  by  pay 

grada 


Numbor  of 

loans  by      Average  loan 
pay  grade      by  pay  grade 


27,650 
7,212 
3,0S2 

74,539 

812,539 


46 

13 

6 

116 

2,254 


601 
555 
510 
643 

360 


THE    PRIUPPIKES        '  m 

At  the  time  of  the  subcommittee's  visit,  06.'.'.."'.'..". 

there  were   no  on-site  credit   union   faclU-      Civilians 

tie*   In    the   Philippine    RepubUc.    However,  t^, 

for  a  number  of  months,  officials  at  Clark  

Air  Force  Base,  outside  of  Manila,  have  been 

attOTiptlng  to  obtain  a  subofflce  of  a  U.S.  Two  assumptions  can  be  made  from  the 

M^»r^ti'*  "°*^  ?"^  ^^  ""'*  «"«=««•  ''^'^-  The  first  is  th«  the  bSng  f^luSr 

5Sic«^^^,'''''^  °L  *"^^»^  «t  Clark  Air  because  of  policy  or  regulation^  not  mwt-" 

Force   Base   expressed    the   strongest   sentl-  Ing  the  loan  needs  of  the  Navv  nersoi^el 

ment  for  a  credit  union  ever  encountered  by  at  Sublc  Bay.  Th7  second  possible  «ZS^  S 

r^^t^^°^^-  P°"°'^   «^«  «"bco»-  that  Navy  ^rsonnel  at  sS^c  Bay  ^  nol 

mlttee  s  visit,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  make   loans   to   any   extent    If   the   ««.onrt 

subofflce   of   the   Barksdale   Air   Force   Base  reasoning   is   true    U  WLs  Jhe   flrst^toe 

Louisiana  credit  union  to  op«i  at  Clark.  This  that  the  subcommittee  hwencounSred  siTh 

t^J^.nt^^T'""**  ""^  December  20,  1968.  and  a  phenomena  at  a  mUlt^y  Inst^^Son   S 

mpn  ».^V    f  ?   generated   by   the  service-  subcommittee    believes    that    a    comwte^? 

men  at  Clark  Is  shown  in  the  February  re-  survey  should  be  undertaken  at  S^nul 

port  of  operations  of  the  subofflce.  By  the  end  and     Sangley     Polnr   l^udtae     a     br!^ 

oi^'h^'^aciulrS'^^'^m^JirrH^""-  "^P""«  of 'enllste'd  me"n,'"netermlne'^ 

^"oSLrEi'r    --  °--^'---=ed^te^lSS.ge^ 

riu^iLs^a^trcS^^';  Sfn  ^a^t  r^fficirthrcrk^^  ^c^bL^  c^i 

^t^  ri-r/^lS\tir  1^*  S  ^""^  '-^"^^  "*  ^^^  Naval^^LSaTo^r^ 
Philippines,  principally  Sublc  Bay  and  Sang-  Taiwan 

ley  Point,  both  predominately  Naval  actlvl-  There  are  nearly  10.000  U.S.  mUltary  and 
ties  Naval  personnel  at  both  of  these  In-  civilian  personnel  assigned  In  Taiwan  Many 
stallatlons  will  be  eUglble  for  membership  °'  ^^ese  IndlvlduaU  are  accompanied  by  de- 
m  the  credit  union  at  Clark  but  because  of  Pendents,  since  the  average  tour  of  dutv 
the  distances  Involved  and  the  limited  trans-      Taiwan  Is  24  months.  ' 

portatlon  facilities.  It  will  be  difficult  for  There  are  no  credit  unions  on  military  In- 
th!  ^^l  "^mhers  to  make  active  use  of  staUatlons  in  Taiwan,  Uthough  as  In  most 
»r.%fr7  'T  °-  Members  of  the  subcom-  other  countries,  mall  order  service  U  belna 
I!i,r«r-;°^K.  ^**  enthusiasm  for  a  credit  Provided  by  some  credit  unions.  The  need 
tiff-  -„M  .  ^*y  *™°°K  enlisted  men  but  ^^  feasibility  for  setting  up  credit  unions  In 
^« V^t^ittf"  ^"^  °°'  ^^*"^  ^y  o"**"  ■^*'^"'  **  nuclei.  Some  mllltarv  officials  told 
Of  the  installation.  members  of  the  subcommittee  that  credit 

f«,  „  * J!?.""^  /*"  *^**  *here  was  no  need  "°*on  service  was  not  needed  in  Taiwan  and 
«nhrom^*  Union  However.  foUowlng  the  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  because 
wprp^^'J*^"'  •"'Ploratory  contacts  «' the  laws  of  the  country,  to  establish  such 
^/toi^f^  i>y  officials  at  Sublc  Bay  for  the  credit  unions.  However,  other  mUltary  offi- 
sh! ^th  ?K  \, '**"*'*  ^•■«  '''••^t  union  cials  told  the  subcommittee  Just  the  opposite 
?,^u  r^,.""*  ^^"^  ^^•"■^  Credit  Union.  »°d  stressed  a  strong  demand  for  credit 
a  i^in  ^^  ^*!f*  ^  indicate  that  there  Is  "f^ons.  The  subcommittee,  after  reviewing 
a  need  for  credit  union  service  at  Sublc  the  various  Information  gathered  from  mlll- 
Th«  n«-H   .        .  tary  officials,  feels  that  there  Is  a  need  for 

at  Q  Ki  ^  adequate  lending  facilities     credit  union  service  in  Taiwan, 

view  Of  t^«*TpiH.'« '^^'"  hacked-up  by  a  re-  ^  ^  pointed  out  earlier,  the  tour  of  duty 
by  the  ^P^^fi  ^^.^''^"'"^  ^°«*8ed  In  »°  Taiwan  is  24  months  which  means  that 
af  '^ZJ^^  ^''P'^  banking  facility  'n^'^y  servicemen  and  government  employees 
temhPr  io^b''  ^™?  September  1966  to  Sep-  ^«  accompanied  by  their  dependenis.  Be- 
Sr  h«„vf«  .T""^  *^^*  two-year  period,  cause  of  this,  there  are  needs  for  the  normal 
f^r  ^  w  ^  ^/''""y  '"*'*«  °"'y  2,254  loans  ^°"*«^fl^  *tems,  plus  other  large  ticket 
for  a  total  of  $182,539.  Of  this  total  the  ^^°^-  ^*  mUltary  banking  faculty  m  Tal- 
lowest  four  enlisted  grades  received  'only  h,ff  ^°^  P','"''''®  '°*''*  ^°'  ^''<=^  purchases 
484  of  the  loans  for  a  dollar  amount  of  onlv  ^  '  ^  regulation,  the  loan  must  be  repaid 
•87.686.  The  following  chart  ouUlnes  the  ^  ?^  ^°  *^^  serviceman's  rotation  date.  This 
complete  lending  activity  of  the  banklne  '■f^*'''*="°'»  Peaces  a  hardship  on  the  borrower, 
facility  during  the  two-year  period  ®  '*  greatly  Increases  the  amount  of  his 

monthly  payments  and  virtually  precludes 
him  from  borrowing  any  funds  near  the  end 
of  his  tour  of  duty. 

CrevUt  unions,  which  do  not  have  such 
restrictions,  would  be  of  a  great  benefit  to 
servicemen,  civilian  employees  and  de- 
pendents m  Taiwan  and  the  subcommittee 
suggests  that  an  in-depth  survey  be  taken 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  ade- 
quate need  for  a  credit  union. 

The  subcommittee  notes  that  Taiwan  and 
particularly  Taipei  has  become  one  of  the 
favorite  Rest  and  Recuperation  stops  for 
our  troops  In  Vietnam.  Because  of  this  mili- 
tary officials  In  Taiwan  should  guard  against 
the  operation  of  fraudulent  business  oper- 
ators such  as  questionable  discount  car 
brokers  who  might  cheat  the  serviceman  out 
of  his  funds. 


■■'tIiE  AMFRrr^^-'i^SIc?''  "-O^NS  CONTRACTED  FOR  AT 
BER  ms^  "  ""^  ^"'•^'"'^  FACILITY-SEPTEM- 


Pay  grade 


Total  dollar 

amount  ol  Number  of 

loans  by  pay  loans  by      Average  loan 

grade  pay  grade      by  pay  grade 


El. 
£2. 
E3. 
E4. 

E5. 
E6. 
V. 
E8. 
E9. 
WO 
01. 
02. 
03. 


325 

2,992 

33.480 

50.889 

240.110 

169. 135 

76. 161 

10.546 

2.100 

16.188 

8.965 

29,314 

59,871 


4 

20 

I8S 

275 

691 

468 

209 

20 

6 

30 

2« 

51 

as 


81 
149 
181 
185 
347 
361 
364 
527 
350 
539 
374 
523 
704 


THAILAKD 

There  are  no  on-site  mlUtary  credit  unions 
In  Thailand  but  Major  General  Howe  N  Mc- 
Cown.  Commanding  General,  JUSMAG,  Thai- 
land,   told    the   subcommittee    that   he   en 
thuslastlcaUy   endorses   the   Idea  of  havine 
credit  union  service  established  In  Thailand 
He  indicated,  however,  that  under  exlstlne 
agreements   with    the   Thai   government    it 
would  not  be  possible  to  establish  credit  un. 
Ions  at  thU  time.  General  McCown  was  of  the 
opinion   that   negotiations   should   be   con 
ducted  Informally  with  the  Thai  military  and 
that  no  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  any 
changes  In  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement 
by  the  United  States  and  Thailand   He  felt 
that  to  involve  SOFA  might  Jeopardize  our 
relationship  with  the  Thai  government   He 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  best  approach 
could  be  taken  through  the  Thai  military 

?*.°*'®^-^-  ''***"  occupied  by  U.S.  person- 
nel in  Thailand  are.  In  fact,  commanded  bv 
^al  officials  and  not  by  the  conunanders  of 
the  U.S.  troops  on  the  base.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Thai  military  could  grant  authorliy 
for  the  establishment  of  credit  unions  wlth- 
outlnvolvlng  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement 
There  does  appear  to  be  a  need  for  credit 
un  on  service  In  Thailand.  At  one  Installation 
visited.  It  was  estimated  that  about  ten  en- 
listed men  per  day  made  loans  via  mall  order 
credit  union  service.  It  was  further  Indicated 
that  the  average  time  to  complete  such  loan 
transactions  was  about  three  weeks  which 
appears  to  the  subcommittee  to  be  excessive 
It  is  the  consensus  of  the  subcommittee  that 
credit  union  service  could  be  provided  in  the 
Bangkok  area  at  this  time  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  the  Thai  mlUtai^  How- 
ever.  In  the  up-country  areas,  it  would  appear 
that  credit  union  service  should  not  be  estab- 
i^K^,  "?*"  ?*  situation  m  Vietnam  has 
stabilized   and   tours   of   duty  in   Thailand 
would  conceivably  be  more  static. 

HONG    KONG 

Like  Taipei,  Hong  Kong  la  a  major  r&r 
point  for  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
no  U.S.  mlUtary  installations  m  Hong  Kone 
other  than  the  R&R  reception  centers  and 
thus,  there  Is  no  need  for  credit  union  serv- 
ice In  Hong  Kong. 

However,  the  subcommittee's  interest  in 
Hong  Kong  is  that  the  financial  interests  of 
o/I  i^*"^  "*  protected  while  they  are  on 
R&R    The  subcommittee  notes  that   Navy 

f^^  f  f '."1°*  °^  *^*  fraudulent  car  brokers 
that  took  thousands  of  dollars  of  service- 
mens  funds  without  delivering  cars,  had  a 
^ge  office  in  Hong  Kong.  Since  there  are  no 

t^  11"^* '^**^^*"°'^  ^h  H°^K  Kong,  It  is  MP 
to  the  American  Consulate  to  maintain  a 
constant  check  to  make  certain  that  opera- 
tions such  as  Navy  Auto  Sales  are  not  aUowed 
to  operate. 

The  subcommittee  further  feels  that  everv 
serv  ceman  going  on  R&r  should  be  given  a 
small  pamphlet  or  some  other  suitabll  docu- 
ment discussing  the  type  of  questlonabl. 
business  practices  being  conducted  In  the 
H?<2  '"^  ^i"**  ^'  **  Visiting.  If  these  prac- 
«Jfn?„H^  '*,^"*'*  *°°  Objectionable,  they 
sh^ld  be  placed  off  limits  to  servicemen  on 

VIETNAM 

«uT!lr*>,\7  "2  "^"  "°^°'"  '°  Vietnam. 
although  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
obtaining  loans  from  mall  order  credit 
unions,  as  well  as  mall  order  finance  com- 
panies. 

Because  of  the  combative  nature  of  Vlet- 
r«t?'  l^^J^'l  '■•"^tlvely  little  purchasing  cf 
large  ticket  Items  by  servicemen,  as  com- 
pared to  servicemen  stationed  in  other  Pa- 
cific and  Par  Eastern  countries. 

Some  of  the  loans  have  been  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  stereo  equipment.  Leave  and  Rest 
and  Recuperation  expenses  and.  to  a  minor 
extent,  for  the  purchase  of  motor  bikes  or 
motor  scooters  although  loans  of  this  type 
are  primarily  confined  to  the  Saigon  area. 
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There  are  a  considerable  amount  of  loans 
obtained  for  purchasing  automobiles  for  de- 
livery In  the  United  States  when  the  serv- 
icemen complete  their  Vietnam  tour  but  most 
of  this  Is  done  with  state-side  banks,  credit 
unions  or  finance  companies. 

Because  servicemen  In  Vietnam  are  not 
accompanied  by  dependents,  many  of  the 
spending  requirements  that  a  serviceman 
and  his  family  might  have  on  an  accom- 
panied tour  are  not  present  in  Vietnam. 

While  military  officials  in  Vietnam  Indi- 
cated there  were  some  cases  where  service- 
men borrowed  for  Rest  and  Recuperation 
trips,  by  and  large,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
servicemen  have  been  able  to  save  funds  out 
of  their  pay  for  the  R&R  trip. 

After  careful  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee with  military  officials  In  Vietnam, 
it  was  determined  that  It  would  be  unwise 
to  establish  a  credit  union  there  untU  the 
secession  of  hostilities. 

Vietnam  Is  under  strict  currency  control 
regulations  and  It  Is  felt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  credit  union  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  effective  management  of  the 
currency  controls.  In  addition,  military  lead- 
ers felt  that  the  credit  union  would  be  used 
primarily  by  servicemen  In  the  rear  echelon 
areas  rather  than  the  troops  In  the  front 
lines.  It  Is  the  subcommittee's  feeling  that 
any  faclUtles  opened  In  Vietnam  shotild, 
first  of  all,  benefit,  for  the  most  part,  the 
men  In  the  front  lines. 

In  addition,  the  constant  movement  of 
troops  through  Vietnam  and  the  relatively 
short  tour  of  duty  In  that  country  would 
handicap  effective  credit  union  operation. 

Although  there  may  not  be  a  need  for 
credit  union  service  In  Vietnam  at  this  time, 
the  subcommittee  feels  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  on- 
site  credit  union  service  In  Vietnam  upon  the 
secession  of  hostlUtles. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  Vietnam  was  a  hot 
bed  for  fraudulent  business  activities  that 
prayed  on  servicemen,  particularly  phony 
automobile  brokers  who  offered  servicemen 
huge  discounts  on  automobiles  that  would 
be  delivered  In  the  United  States  when  the 
serviceman  rotated.  Although  there  were  bona 
tide  companies  operating  such  car  broker 
arrangements,  there  were  other  companies 
that  cheated  servicemen  out  of  thousands  of 
doUars.  Most  of  the  questionable  operators 
are  no  longer  In  existence  In  Vietnam.  The 
TET  offensive  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
scared  off  many  of  the  sharp  practice  opier- 
ators  and.  In  addition,  a  curfew  In  Saigon  ef- 
fectively curtailed  the  number  of  servicemen 
that  visited  that  town  on  their  off  duty  hours. 
Since  there  was  little  military  "traffic",  the 
car  brokers'  business  suffered. 

Once  again,  the  subcommittee  feels  that  it 
is  Imperative  that  mlUtary  officials  make  cer- 
tain that  fraudulent  car  dealers  and  sharp 
practice  operators  of  any  description  are  not 
allowed  to  gain  the  foothold  they  had  about 
a  year  ago.  It  Is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
wide  publicity  be  given  to  the  operations  of 
any  questionable  dealers  or  merchants  and 
If  the  situation  becomes  serious  enough  that 
the  off  limits  procedure  be  used. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H. 
BATES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  William  H.  Bates,  our  friend  and 
colleague.  We  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
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tireless  worker  and  a  respected  friend 
and  associate. 

In  the  19  years  that  he  served  his 
country  and  his  district,  both  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  he 
set  a  standard  of  loyalty  and  dedication 
which  all  of  us  may  admire.  The  loss  of 
a  man  of  such  integrity,  knowledge,  and 
honor  must  be  deeply  regretted  and 
mourned  by  each  of  us. 

Mrs.  Corman  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  condolences  and  sympathy  to  the 
family. 


WHY  THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTINa 
OFFICE  IS  CONGRESS'  LOGICAL 
GUARANTOR  OF  FISCAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NXW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
debate  rages  over  cost  overruns  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Various  solutions  are 
put  forth,  many  containing  elements  of 
solution.  Most  will  not  do  the  job.  Power 
is  ebbing  from  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  Today  we  lack  guaranteed 
overseeing  power  to  right  this  situation. 
Yet  an  agency  lies  at  hand  which  Con- 
gress may  utilize  to  insure  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  refer  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  would,  imder  my 
Government  contract  scrutiny  measure, 
automatically  audit  and  publicly  report 
to  Congress  on  all  military  and  civilian 
Government  contracts  which  incur  cost 
overruns  exceeding  10  percent  of  con- 
tract price.  Descriptions  of  GAO  and  our 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  in  order. 

GAO  and  BOB  were  established  by  the 
same  Budget  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
GAO  was  placed  in  the  legislative  branch 
imder  direction  and  control  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  in- 
dependent of  executive  departments. 

BOB  was  placed  under  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  President,  even  though  it  re- 
mained physically  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. In  1939,  Congress  passed  the 
Reorganization  Act,  establishing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  trans- 
ferring BOB  to  this  OfiBce.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  continues  in  charge  of 
preparation  of  Government's  revenue 
estimates. 

GAO's  chief  ofiftcers.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  Assistant  Comptroller  General, 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  Sen- 
ate consent.  They  hold  office  for  15  years, 
subject  to  removal  only  by  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  or  impeachment.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  not  eligible  for 
reappointment.  There  is  a  virtual  absence 
of  Presidential  control  over  these  chief 
GAO  officers. 

BOB'S  Director  is  appointed  by  each 
President,  serving  at  his  pleasure.  This 
agency  is  completely  responsive  to  the 
Executive. 

Functions  of  GAO  and  BOB  are  so  dis- 
similar that  no  valid,  point-by-point 
comparison  can  be  made.  Let  us  present 
their  fimctions  separately. 
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GAG  audits  and  reviews  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  programs  are  carried 
out.  It  makes  independent  examinations 
for  Congress  into  governmental  expendi- 
tures and  use  of  property  and  personnel 
for  authorized  programs,  activities,  or 
purposes.  It  reviews  organization,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  agency  systems, 
identifying  weaknesses,  reporting  on  con- 
ditions foimd,  and  recommending  im- 
provements. Specific  factors  considered 
prior  to  deciding  to  audit  are  statutory 
requirements,  congressional  requests,  and 
indications  of  congressional  interest;  po- 
tential areas  of  improvement  in  Govern- 
ment operations;  deficiencies  in  manage- 
ment control  and  operations;  deviation 
of  agency  from  congressional  intent;  and 
programs  or  activities  with  large  expend- 
itures, assets,  or  revenues. 

After  identifying  waste  or  inefficiency, 
GAO  inquires  into  circumstances  and 
reasons  surrounding  it,  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  an  isolated  or  recurring 
problem.  If  it  is  a  recurrent  state  of  af- 
fairs, it  recommends  necessary  corrective 
actions.  GAO  auditing  authority  general- 
ly extends  to  all  activities,  financial 
transactions  and  accounts  of  Federal 
Government — directly  pertinent  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  con- 
tractors having  Government  contracts 
negotiated  without  formal  advertising, 
records  of  their  subcontractors,  and  cer- 
tain recipients  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance in  form  of  advances,  grants,  or  con- 
tributions. Exceptions  lelate  principally 
to  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Federal  Reserve  banks,  activities  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Ex- 
change Stabilization  P\ind  established  by 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  Federal 
land  banks  and  funds  relating  to  certain 
intelligence  activities. 

GAO  responsibility  to  report  to  Con- 
gress after  audit  is  expressly  stated  In  the 
act  of  1921: 

The  Independent  audit  will  serve  to  Inform 
Congress  at  all  times  as  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  In  every  Department  of  government. 

Accordingly,  GAO  submits  several  him- 
dred  audit  reports  yearly  to  Congress,  its 
committees,  members,  and  officers.  GAO 
staff  members,  including  its  auditors  and 
attorneys,  testify  before  and  are  assigned 
to  congressional  committees,  furnishing 
comments  to  Congress  on  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Audits  include  examination  of  several 
types  of  fixed-price  as  well  as  cost-type 
contracts.  Audits  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts— contrasted  with  those  awarded 
on  basis  of  formal  competitive  bidding — 
constitute  an  important  part  of  GAO's 
work  because  of  extensive  use  of  such 
contracts  and  major  simis  of  money  in- 
volved. Now  they  are  audited  on  a  se- 
lective basis  only,  one  of  the  roots  of  to- 
day's dilemma.  My  measure  would  auto- 
matically call  for  audit  of  any  contract, 
military  or  civilian,  which  exceeded  the 
contract  price  by  10  percent.  Congress, 
which  today  can  call  for  an  audit  when 
it  knows  of  an  ovefrim.  will  be  assured 
of  automatic  safeguards  in  the  form  of 
GAO  audits  whenever  a  contract  crosses 
the  boundary  drawn  in  this  measure. 
We  too  often  are  utterly  imaware  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  bowels  of  an  agency 
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with  a  given  contract.  This  bill  places 
every  civil  servant  on  notice  that  they 
must  flag  and  report  to  GAO  for  audit 
any  contract  crossing  the  10-percent  line. 
Audits  of  negotiated  contracts  may 
involve  review  of  the  contractor's  cost 
representations  and  pricing  proposals, 
comparison  of  contractor's  cost  esti- 
mates with  his  cost  experience,  and  an 
audit  of  costs  incurred  in  those  cases 
where  reimbursement  is  based  upon  or 
afifected  by  actual  costs.  They  may  also 
include  review  of  the  contractor's  nego- 
tiation and  administration  of  subcon- 
tracts. 

Such  audits  are  correlated  with  re- 
views of  actions  of  the  administrative 
agency  in  negotiating  and  administer- 
ing contracts.  Underlying  causes  of  weak 
or  costly  procurement  procedures  are 
sought,  and  recommendations  made  for 
improving  contracting  practices  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Comptroller  General  may  render 
legal  decisions  at  request  of  contracting 
officers  on  questions  pertaining  to  con- 
tract awards,  if  procedures  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  permit  the  contract- 
ing officer  to  submit  such  questions. 
Such  decisions  are  final  on  the  executive 
branch  and  binding  on  GAO  in  its  audit. 
They  are  not  binding  upon  Congress  or 
courts. 

GAO's  second  function  is  to  determine 
propriety  of  rates  and  classifications  on 
bills  and  claims  for  freight  and  passen- 
ger transportation  services  fiu-nlshed  for 
the  United  States.  It  also  settles  claims 
for  and  against  the  United  States.  These 
may  Involve  military  or  civilian  person- 
nel. Government  contracts,  or  any  serv- 
ices or  supplies  furnished  Government 
by  individuals,  business  entities,  or  for- 
eign. State  or  municipal  governmental 
entities. 

BOB  assists  the  President  in  preparing 
the  budget  and  formulating  his  fiscal 
program.  It  develops  economic  assump- 
tions, obtains  forecasts  of  international 
situations,    prepares    fiscal    projections, 
discusses  program  developments,  and  ef- 
fects and  compiles  local  expenditure  esti- 
mates. It  develops  fiscal  policy  recom- 
mendations.   Administration    decisions, 
guidelines,  and  planning  figures  are  then 
conveyed  by  BOB  to  agency  heads.  It  as- 
sists and  advises  agencies  on  form,  struc- 
ture,  and   language   of  appropriations. 
After  agencies  submit  formal  budget  esti- 
Tnates,  BOB  analyzes  them,  holding  hear- 
ings with  agency  representatives.  BOB 
finally  determines  amounts  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  President. 

It  notifies  agencies  of  the  Presidents 
decisions,  advising  him.  in  turn,  of  ap- 
peals, preparing  the  budget  itself,  with 
summaries  and  analyses.  It  supervises 
and  controls  budget  administration. 

The  1921  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
safeguarded  the  budget  as  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  Congress,  by  denying 
Federal  agencies  the  right  to  seek  funds 
outside  the  budget  except  at  legislative 
request.  It  makes  detailed  administra- 
tive studies  for  the  Chief  Executive  to 
secure  economy  and  efficiency,  advising 
executive  departments  and  agencies  on 
improved  administrative  practices  and 
organization. 
BOB  Informs  the  President  of  progress 
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by  agencies  on  work  proposed,  initiated, 
and    completed.    BOB's   functions    and 
procedures  are  necessarily  attuned  to  the 
President's  policies,  control,  and  influ- 
ence. His  final  decisions  govern  it.  BOB 
cannot  serve  as  a  fiscal  guarantor  or 
watchdog  on  behalf  of  Congress.  BOB 
was  never  designed  to  watchdog  Govern- 
ment and  its  operations  as  a  sole  pur- 
pose. This,  however,  is  the  main  reason 
for  being  of  GAO.  BOB  is  not  organized, 
staffed,  or  equipped  for  such  a  respon- 
sibility. GAO  is.  BOB  is  incapable  of  re- 
quired   objective   analysis   so   Congress 
may  efficiently  fulfill  its  constitutional 
duty  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States."  Only  GAO 
was  created  for  and  is  able  to  accomplish 
these  ends. 

There  is  no  legislatively  responsible 
counterweight  serving  Congress  to  off- 
set BOB.  GAO  can  be  that  counterbal- 
ance. We  are  in  dire  fiscal  straits  because 
of  lack  of  fiscal  responsibility  regarding 
expenditures  of  Government  money 
through  Government  contracts.  A  solu- 
tion is  within  our  grasp.  As  of  this  morn- 
ing. 184  Members  of  this  House  are  spon- 
soring my  measure,  which  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment Scrutiny  Act.  I  welcome  further 
cosponsorshlp. 


June  26,  1969 


LIGHTS  ON  FOR  DECENCY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1969 
Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Responsible  Patri- 
otism. Inc..  based  in  New  York,  recently 
wrote  to  me  expressing  belief  that  some 
way  must  be  found  for  New  Yorkers  to 
express  their  support  for  good  taste  and 
values  in  entertainment,  literature,  and 
art.  For  the  information  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  this  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  following  descriptive  state- 
ment which  the  committee  sent  to  me: 

Lights  on  for  Decency 
00°  XT  ^^^^^^^y  and  Sunday— June  28  and 
^K~^i!*  ^°'^  ^^^  ^^^  Je«ey  motorists  by 
the  thousands  will  drive  with  their  head- 
lights on  during  daylight  hours.  Charles  W 
Wiley.  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Responsible  Patriotism  an- 
nounced: 

"This  will  be  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
express  their  preference  for  good  taste  and 
high  values  in  entertainment,  literature  and 
art— and  their  disgust  with  the  smut  liood- 
ing  our  communities.  Men  and  women 
young  and  old,  those  of  every  race  and  reli- 
gion—regardless of  differences  on  other  is- 
sues—can unite  in  making  clear  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  favor 
decency." 

WHAT  YOU  can   DO  TO   HELP 

Ask  schools.  Churches.  Temples  and  or- 
ganizations to  support  this  project.  Dlstrib- 
ute  the  poster  on  the  reverse  side.  We  have 
it  available  in  this  and  a  larger  size— con- 
tributions deeply  appreciated.  Contact  your 
local  newspapers  (we'll  take  care  of  the 
larger  communications  media).  Have  lights 
on  announced  at  theatres,  sports  activities 
meetings  and  other  public  events  Write  let- 


ters-to-the-edltor  and  call  In  to  telephon«. 
conversation  radio  and  television  programs 
Pass  the  word  to  your  friends — and  put  them 
to  work. 

COMMrrTEE    BACKGROUND 

The  non-partisan  National  Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism  has  sponsored  numer- 
ous  activities  dedicated  to  show  support  for 
the  men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces 
respect  for  law,  pride  in  our  heritage,  and 
love  of  country.  In  October  1967  the  Com- 
mittee initiated  a  nation-wide  program  that 
included  turning  on  vehicle  headlights  dur- 
ing the  day  to  indicate  approval  of  these 
causes.  In  May  1967  the  Committee  organized 
the  "Support  Our  Men  in  Vietnam"  parade 
down  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue,  the  longest 
parade  in  the  United  States  since  1947.  Last 
year,  the  Committee  coordinated  the  Free 
the  Pueblo  petition  campaign  and  other  non- 
political  activities  backing  the  Government 
in  any  honorable  action  to  obtain  the  crews 
freedom. 

NCRP  projects  have  received  the  endorse- 
ments of  President  Richard  Nixon,  the  late 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  former  Vice- 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy,  the  Governors  of  4i 
states  and  numerous  other  outstanding  pub- 
lic figures. 

The  NCRP  Is  a  non-profit  organization 
financially  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  public.  Its  activities  are  decided  by  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  the  member- 
ship. 

The  NCRP  has  no  local  chapters  or  affili- 
ates, choosing  Instead  to  work  with  well- 
established,  non-controversial  organizations 
on  specific  projects.  It  has  received  the  co- 
operation of  nearly  all  major  veterans'  and 
fraternal  organizations,  plus  many  police 
and  firemen's  line  organizations,  labor 
unions,  ethnic  and  youth  groups,  etc. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  H. 
BATES 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1969 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  an  able  legislator  and  a 
true  gentleman. 

Congressman  William  Bates  served  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  although 
he  was  strongly  partisan,  he  was  never 
antagonistic.  The  high  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  he  earned  from  all  of  us 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  warm  friend- 
ship  and  personal  affection  which  he 
evoked  from  those  of  us  who  knew  him. 
During  the  years  that  I  served  here 
with  him,  I  was  always  impressed  by  his 
capable  and  effective  manner  of  getting 
things  accomplished  for  his  district  and 
for  our  Nation.  Without  creating  a  great 
stir  and  fanfare,  he  accomplished  much 
and  was  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

It  was  with  pleasure  and  respect  that  I 
served  in  the  Congress  with  Bill  Bates. 
We  will  feel  his  absence  as  the  days  go 
by.  I  offer  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Jean,  and  his  daughter.  Susan.  They  can 
be  proud  of  a  husband  and  father  who 
gave  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
Nation. 


June  26,  1969 


LINCOLN  BACK  COUNTRY 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Butte-Anaconda  Standard 
expressed  pleasure  that  the  Senate  has 
approved  wilderness  designation  for  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country  area  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Montana. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  House,  and  it  is  currently  pending 
action  before  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  I  am  hopeful 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  soon  on 
this  proposal  and,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  I  include  the 
editorial,  "They're  Jubilant,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

They're   Jubilant 

When  the  Senate  last  week  approved  the 
Mansfield-Metcalf  Lincoln  Back  Country 
Wilderness  Area,  there  was  reason  for  Jubila- 
tion among  Montana  conservationists.  They 
long  have  sought  to  keep  this  section  of  the 
state  south  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness 
Area,  in  its  pristine  state. 

The  Lincoln  bill  now  goes  to  the  House 
where  we  can  also  expect  passage,  since  no 
organized  opposition  to  it  has  been  devel- 
oped. The  bill  in  the  House  Is  sponsored  by 
Western  District  Rep.  Arnold  Olsen.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  wilderness 
movement  has  bipartisan  support,  partic- 
ularly In  Montana  where  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  cooi>erated  in  pressing  for 
naUonal  legislation.  If  this  bipartisan  sup- 
port continues  in  the  House,  the  measure 
should  pass  and  this  wild  area  will  be  pro- 
tected from  all  harmful  development  or  ex- 
ploitation, Including  road  networks,  massive 
recreational  facilities  and  heavy  timbering, 
as  has  been  proposed. 

The  Lincoln  Back  Country  is  a  particularly 
fragile  area,  wild  and  beautiful.  To  preserve 
it  the  wilderness  legislation  was  necessary. 

Although  there  has  been  talk  for  years 
about  protecting  this  wild  land,  rich  In  wild 
life,  action  did  not  become  imperative  until 
in  recent  years.  The  rugged  terrain,  lack 
of  marketable  timber  and  other  reeources 
saved  this  primeval  country  from  normal 
development. 

Perpetuation  of  the  Lincoln  Back  Country 
as  it  is,  will  be  a  significant  victory  for  Mon- 
tana conservationists.  Their  efforts  and 
those  of  our  state  and  national  officials  In 
preserving  for  future  generations  a  priceleee 
part  of  the  state  are  deeply  appreciated. 

Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  writer  of  Bozeman,  In 
presenting  testimony  to  a  Senate  committee 
on  the  Lincoln  wilderness  project  said:  "The 
American  peoples'  needs  for  surcease  from  a 
noisy,  crowded,  mechanized  world  Is  critical. 
The  necessity  to  'get  away  from  It  all"  is 
well  docimiented,  persistently  articulated 
and  growing  stronger  every  day — and  you 
can't  get  away  from  It  all  by  taking  it  with 
you.  As  your  untamed  resources  shrink,  as 
developments  of  all  sorts  abound  and  prolif- 
erate, the  value  of  a  natural  environment  of 
unobstructed  space,  unscarred  scenery,  un- 
shattered  quiet,  and  unmanlpulated  living 
organisms — rises  proportionately.  Lincoln 
area,  which  as  a  wilderness  contains  all  these 
features,  represents  the  scarce  commodity; 
as  a  wilderness  It  satisfies  a  specific,  long- 
range  human  need;  as  a  wilderness  Its  value 
will  increase." 

Establishment  of  the  Lincoln  area,  should 
the  House  go  along  with  the  Senate,  will 
stimulate  national  Interest  In  other  conser- 
vation measures.  Among  these  are  other 
wilderness  area  proposals,  but  they  are  so  few 
in  number  as  to  always  remain  scarce.  As 
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they  are  scarce,  as  Writer  Smith  said,  their 
value  increases.  In  the  creation  of  such  areas 
we  today  can  leave  a  legacy  of  much  greater 
value  in  another  generation. 


FEDERAL  ARTS  FUNDS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  26,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  18  of  this  year  there 
was  a  discussion  in  the  Record  on  "Lame- 
duck  Handouts  in  Federal  Arts  Funds." 
After  this  appeared.  I  immediately  wrote 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  immediate  past 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
Arts,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  I  am  appending  this  letter, 
as  follows: 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
FOR  THE  Performing  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hansen  :  The  following  Informa- 
tion is  in  answer  to  your  request  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  article  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  18,  1969,  under  the  title. 
"Lame  Duck  Handouts  in  Federal  Arts 
Funds,"  criticizing  some  of  my  actions  while 
Chairman  of  the  Arts  Council.  The  Congress- 
man has  been  badly  misinformed  as  to  the 
facts. 

In  the  first  place  the  ANTA  Theatre  was  In 
no  way  "balled  out  by  a  maneuver  because  It 
was  In  trouble."  These  are  the  facts  regarding 
this  allegation. 

1.  At  the  time  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  turn  over  the  equity  of  the  property 
to  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  ANTA 
had  an  offer  of  $2.5  million  cash  from  the 
adjoining  owner — so  It  was  not  at  all  a  ques- 
tion of  being  "balled  out." 

2.  To  reproduce  the  theatre  today  and  ac- 
quire the  land  would  cost  a  minimum  of  $8 
million.  The  Board  decided  rather  than  take 
the  offer  for  the  property,  that  if  the  equity 
were  given  to  the  Arts  Council,  It  could  be 
used  as  a  showcase  for  regional  theatre  and 
other  non-profit  performing  groups  through- 
out the  country.  It  Is  literally  impossible  for 
a  non-profit  regional  theatre  company  out- 
side New  York  to  show  its  wares  In  New  York 
because  of  the  peculiar  problems  present  in 
the  theatre  today.  So,  far  from  a  bailing-out 
operation,  the  equity  was  being  given  to  the 
Council  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

3.  The  Government  is  not  a  landlord  of  the 
show  mentioned  in  the  article,  as  the  theatre 
Is  still  under  lease  and  the  Endowment  has 
not  yet  taken  possession  of  It.  There  will  be 
no  further  commercial  activities  in  the  the- 
atre after  the  lease  expires. 

4.  I  have  not  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
ANTA  Board,  and.  In  fsu:t,  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Board. 

5.  Since  there  appeared  to  be  sound  busi- 
ness and  pKDllcy  reasons  for  the  Board's  ac- 
tion, I  submit  that  there  was  no  "undis- 
ciplined and  chaotic  approach  to  a  serious 
problem." 

6.  Far  from  being  a  Lame  Duck  operation, 
as  stated  In  the  article,  the  agreement  to 
turn  over  the  ANTA  Theatre  was  ma^le  with 
the  officers  of  ANTA  In  the  early  fall  of  1968 
and  was  actually  confirmed  on  November  13 
bv  the  ANTA  Board. 

"  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  grant  for  sup- 
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port  of  the  New  Thing  Art  and  Architecture 
Center  with  which  Mr.  Carew  Is  connected, 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Endowment  com- 
prised only  a  small  portion  of  those  needed 
by  the  Center.  Additional  funds  were  made 
available  from  other  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations. Including  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Moreover,  before  the  grant  was  made, 
unanimous  endorsement  was  received  for  It 
from  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  al- 
though I,  personally,  did  not  recommend  it. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  while 
the  grant  was  dated  January  10th,  It  had 
been  approved  months  before.  The  January 
date  resulted  only  from  a  need  to  carry  out 
administrative  requirements. 

Thirdly,  the  Congressman  raised  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Endowment's  grant  to 
Arena  Stage  for  support  of  Its  improvlsa- 
tlonal  company.  The  application  from  Arena 
State  discussed  at  some  length  the  objec- 
tives of  this  project,  objectives  which  to  us 
were  highly  commendable.  It  involved  the 
utilization  of  a  small  company  which  was  { 
to  perform  In  settlement  houses,  recreation  ', 
halls  and  schools;  the  audience  would  com-  ! 
prise  different  age  groups  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty  and  would  respond  to  and  participate 
In  the  performance.  Improvisation,  by  its 
very  nature,  implies  spontaneous  activity 
by  the  performers  and  the  audience;  there- 
fore, the  application  did  not  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  performances.  As  with  the  grant 
to  the  New  Thing  Art  and  Architecture 
Center,  this  grant  was  approved  long  before 
the  date  of  which  It  was  made. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  should  be 
brought  to  your  attention,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  extremely  Important  in  connection 
with  the  support  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  directive  of 
the  Congress  in  establishing  the  Foundation 
Is  that,  as  provided  in  Section  4.  (c)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965 : 

"In  the  administration  of  this  Act  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  de- 
termination, personnel,  or  curriculum,  or 
the  administration  or  operation  of  any  school 
or  other  non-Federal  agency,  institution,  or- 
ganization or  association." 

This  Is  an  extremely  important  point.  Any 
other  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  make  an  arts  and  hu- 
manities program  subject  to  political  or 
other  whims  and  thereby  destroy  its  value. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions  about  the 
article,  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  additional 
Information.  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
Inquiry  and  the  opportunity  to  straighten 
out  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 


CHEROKEES  AND  OKLAHOMA  TAKE 
GREAT  STRIDE  FORWARD 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, June  27,  a  great  dream  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  and  of 
their  neighbors,  the  people  of  northeast- 
ern Oklahoma,  will  bear  fruit.  Tomorrow 
night,  in  a  beautiful  amphitheater  at  the 
Cherokee  Cultural  Center  near  Tahle- 
quah.  the  drama.  "The  Trail  of  Tears." 
will  play  before  its  first  audience. 

The  drama  was  written  for  the  Chero- 
kees  by  Dr.  Kermit  Hunter,  of  Southern 
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BfethodJst  University,  who  also  wrote  the 
story  of  the  Cherokees  before  they  were 
moved  west  on  the  Trail  of  Tears  This 
drama.  "Unto  These  Hills."  has  played 
to  millions  of  jyeople  over  the  past  20 
years  at  Cherokee,  N.C. 

^v.'^JfS^"°^^  drama  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  Cherokee  Cultural  Center  of  which 
It  is  a  part,  are  sponsored  by  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma,  the  Cherokee 
Foundation,  and  the  Cherokee  National 
Historical  Society.  There  has  been  great 
local  support  in  the  form  of  financial 
donations.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has 
helped  finance  the  project,  as  has  the 
Federal  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration,  which  extended   a  loan  and 
grant  to  help  build  the  amphitheater 
This  amphitheater,  incidentally    is  re- 
ported to  be  one  of  the  finest' in  the 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  acoustics, 
-nie  opening  of  the  drama  tomorrow 
is  the  second  step  in  the  four-part  de- 
velopment   of    the    Cherokee    Cultural 

?^"^'°*  "^^^^^  *  reconstruction  of  a 
Cherokee  village  of  the   1600's,   which 

*^hil;,?^  ''^1*°'^  '^^^^S  i^  flrst  year. 
rhlSfv-!^''!*?'^  ^°"^^  s^^Ps  will  be  the 
Cherokee  National  Museum  and  the 
Cherokee  National  Archives,  both  of 
which  are  on  the  drawing  boards 

tn  m"".  ?n^",iiu  "1?  ^  *  ^""^^  pleasure 
i^w  n,i^.^^  "^^  ^^  Cherokees  tomor- 
l?L  ^l^  '  i^'  ^^^"^^  '^  dramatic  new 
step  they  have  taken  in  their  program 

tect  their  tribal  heritage,  under  the  able 
guidance    of    Principal    Chief    W     W 
Keeler,  Vice  Chief  C.  C.  Victory '  and 
their  outstanding  tribal  councU 
This  is  just  one  more  step  in  the  dra- 

^em  o7i,°h  ^'  '^^^^loP'^ent  of  north- 
easern  Oklahoma  as  a  major  recrea- 
tional area,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
viJt°V^  '^v?  ^*"«  *°  opportunity  to 

uavs  ^nH  °"  ^*^^  ^^^^  "«  to  many 
ways,  and  we  are  grateful. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

their  own  fMUngs  that  their  sons  and  hua- 
bands  died  In  a  necessary  cause.  Yet  In  a 
time  when  the  numbers  of  Americans  Mlled 
in  «iU  war— 36.000— though  far  less  than  the 
Vietnamese  losses,  have  exceeded  the  dead  in 
the  Korean  War.  when  the  nation  continues 
weeK  after  week  to  be  nimibed  by  a  three- 
digit  statistic  which  la  translated  to  direct 
anguish  in  hundreds  of  homes  all  over  the 
country,  we  must  pause  to  look  into  the 
races.  More  than  we  know  how  many  we 
must  know  who.  The  faces  of  one  weeks  dead, 
unknown  but  to  families  and  friends,  are 
suddenly  recognized  by  aU  to  thU  gallery 
of  young  American  eyes. 


June  26,  1969 


VIETNAM— ONE  WEEKS  DEAD 

HON.  EARmANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1969 
Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish 
to  brmg  to  the  attention  of  my  feUow 
col  eagues  in  the  House  the  lead  aS 

^tf^l^t  ^'  ^"«  °^  ^^^«  magazine  en- 
t.tled   Vietnam— One  Week's  Dead  'The 

iflLf^"^  ^  ^^^  ^rt^^le  "e  the  faces 

hfo  <^*'^'*1'"f"  ^^"^** '"  Vietnam  dur- 

qIo    !  ^^'^  °^  ^^y  28  through  June  3 

Lldier^°''^  ^""^  '^'  ^^  242  Americari 
soldiers— an  average  number  of  dead  for 

I7r  7^*^„i^^1°**.*^"^s  *^is  s^ge  of  the 
war.  The  article  states: 

.K^®.^"*^"*  **"  *'*^  any  precision  what 
they  thought  of  the  poUUcal  currents  wWch 
drew  them  across  the  world.  Prom  toe  lltiLre 
^L^'''?^- ''  '!  P*^^**'*  to  ten  they  felTstr^n^i'J 
that  they  should  be  in  Vietnam,  that  they 
ni.  »fH^'  sympathy  for  the  Vietnamese  p^l 
firing  Z"^  appalled  at  their  enormous  ^- 
tm  f/r.f  w  t**  voluntarily  extended  their 

to^,«i  ^o'^^at  duty:   some  were  desperate 

Tt  ^Z  ^kT-  ^t""  ^*°^"««  provided  most 
of    the    photographs.    an:l    many    expressed 


It  seems  fitting  that  this  article  should 
appear  at  a  time  when  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  considering  the  extension  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  and  other  fiscal 
nieasures  which  are  essentially  the  result 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Although 
there  has  been  next  to  nothing  spoken  or 
written  on  this  issue,  the  need  for  the 
surtax  has  resulted  because  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  our  resources  that  have 
been  diverted  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Because  of  this,  our  economic 
and  domestic  scene  is  showing  the  strain 
of  the  resulting  inflation  and  the  second- 
class  priority  it  is  receiving. 

The  article  in  Lafe  magazine  reminds 
me  of  the  soldiers  who  even  today  see  the 
face  of  death  and  feel  its  sting  as  they 
carry  out  their  commitment  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  also 
reminds  me  of  the  halfhearted  and  some- 
times feeble  support  that  we  give  these 
brave  men.  In  the  face  of  the  mounting 
death  rate  in  Vietnam,  dare  we  continue 
this  halfhearted  commitment  and  feeble 
support?  Dare  we  continue  to  provide 
loans  and  assistance  to  countries  who 
aid  and  trade  with  North  Vietnam?  Dare 
we  continue  our  no-win  policy? 

I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  reasonable 
but  also  imperative  that  we  Americans 
be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices to  provide  whatever  materials  and 
resources  are  needed  by  our  forces  to 
bnng  this  horrible  struggle  to  a  prompt 
and  honorable  conclusion.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  our  men  in  Vietnam  not  only 
have  the  right  to  expect  our  fullest  sup- 
port, but  we,  as  citizens,  have  a  duty  to 
give  it. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  is  a  necessary  and  essen- 
tial part  of  our  total  commitment  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
I  fully  realize  that  meaningful  tax  re- 
form IS  years  overdue.  However,  I  fail  to 
appreciate  the  political  strategy  that  is 
so  obviously  being  brought  into  play  at 
this  time  by  opponents  of  the  surtax  ex- 
tension. These  same  people,  who  enjoyed 
substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  controlled  the  White 
House  during  the  past  8  years,  somehow 
overiooked  the  glaring  tax  loopholes  that 
they  now  suddenly  point  to  with  disdain 
and  cry  out  for  fair  and  just  treatment 
of  all  American  taxpayers. 

Are  these  not  the  same  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  are  now  so  loudly  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  remaining  forces?  Are  they  not  the 
same  ones  who  for  the  past  several  years 
seemed  quite  content  as  our  former  Pres- 
ident a  member  of  their  party,  contin- 
ued tD  commit  greater  numbers  of  our 
young  men  to  hand-to-hand  combat  in 


the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  only  to  announce 
just  prior  to  last  year's  general  election 
the  discontinuation  of  the  bombing  of 
Vietnam?  The  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  deaUis  of  American  boys 
following  that  announcement  is  a  maf- 
ter  of  public  record. 

I  feel  that  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and 
most  effective  way  out  of  \netnam  is  to 
order  our  military  strategists  to   take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  force  the 
Vieteong  either  to  surrender  or  submit 
to  prompt  and  meaningful  negotiations 
in  order  to  support  a  successful  militarv 
engagement,  greater  sums  of  money  mav 
yet  be  needed.  Dare  we  Americans  be 
stingy  when  the  finest  of  our  young  men 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  250  or  more  per 
week?  I,  for  one,  Intend  to  fully  support 
measures  which  will  bring  to  an  end  the 
tragic  losses  of  these  young  American 
boys,  which  tills  recent  article  in  Life  ^o 
painfully  portrayed. 

I  am,  therefore,  supporting  the  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  surtax  and  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same  hop- 
ing that  the  constituents  of  our  individ- 
ual districts  will  respond  in  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  concern  for  our  flehtins 
men.  ^      ^ 

As  I  look  at  the  pictures  of  these  coura- 
geous and  gallant  men  who  died  defend- 
ing a  people  who  wish  to  remain  free  of 
domination  and  control,  the  poignancy 
of  their  death  and  bravery  of  their  ser\- 
ice  IS  worthy  of  the  highest  tribute.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  feel  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  death  of  these  heroic  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  extend 
to  their  families  and  loved  ones  my  sin- 
cere  sympathy  and  expressions  of  sor- 
row. 


June  26,  1969 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1969 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  law  and  order  these  articles  seem 
of  Interest.  They  are  as  foUows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20.  1969) 
Provision  m  Surtax  Bili.  Gives  13  Fiems 
A   Brjeak 


(By  Bernard  D.  Noeslter) 
Thirteen  gas  pipeline  companies  would  save 
around  $14.2  million  In  taxes  due  to  a  Uttle- 
notlced  provision  In  the  surtax  extension 
blU  reported  out  yesterday  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  provision  would  enable  the  firms  to 
take  the  7  per  cent  tovestment  credit  on 
pipeline  they  have  not  yet  bought  but  for 
which  they  sought  approval  from  the  Federal 
Power  Oommlsslon  before  April  19. 

All  other  corporations  are  denied  the  credit 
fOT  any  purchasee  orf  capital  equipment  made 
after  April  18. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bUl  also 
includes  a  special  stlmiUus  to  encourage  in- 
dustry to  purchase  depollutlon  equipment. 
Companies  can  write  off  such  purchases  at 
a  rapid  rate,  amortizing  them  over  five  years 
The  precise  origin  of  the  pipeline  section 
Is  obscure.  But  Rep.  George  Bush  (R-Tex  ) 
a  former  Houston  oilman,  acknowledges  that 
he  was  the  provision's  principal  defender 
within  the  Committee. 


Bush  told  a  reporter: 

"These  companies  should  not  be  penalized 
because  a  Government  agency  is  slow  to 
move." 

He  said  he  wm  a«ked  to  look  out  for  the 
section  by  hl«  old  Houston  friend  and  backer, 
Marvin  K.  Collie.  Collie  is  a  senior  partner 
in  the  Houaton  law  firm  of  Vinson,  Elkina, 
Weems  and  Searls. 

Reached  In  Athens,  Greece,  where  he  Is  on 
a  business  trip.  Oollle  said  he  represents  three 
pipeline  companies  but  declined  to  name 
them. 

He  said  he  had  sought  the  help  of  Busta  as 
a  matter  of  equity  to  the  pipeline  oompaniee. 

Bush  and  Collie  argued  that  a  company 
that  planned  to  buy  equipment  before  the 
April  19  cutoff,  and  had  delayed  its  purchase 
because  It  is  waiting  on  the  FT*C,  should  be 
eligible  for  the  credit,  Ju«t  like  other  cor- 
porations that  actually  bought  machinery. 

Many  economists,  however,  argue  that  the 
credit  should  never  have  been  extended  to 
utilities  in  the  first  place  because  they  re- 
cover all  their  Investment  costs  plus  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  under  the  rates  set 
for  them  by  regulatory  commissions. 

The  thirteen  beneficiaries  and  the  value  of 
the  plpeUne  cited  on  their  pre-April  19  ap- 
plications to  the  PPC: 

Cities  Service  Gas,  Oklahoma  City,  $32.5 
million;  Columbia  Offshore  Pipeline,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Columbia  Gas  System  of  New  York 
City,  $31.0  miUion;  Consolidated  Gas  Supply, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  $21.1  mllUon;  Florida 
Gas  Transmission,  Winter  Park,  Pla..  $18.3 
million;  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line.  De- 
troit. $14.5  million;  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  El 
Paso.  $13.8  million;  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline, 
a  subsidiary  of  Tenneco.  Houston.  $12.4  mil- 
lion; Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line,  Hous- 
ton. $10.8  million;  Texas  Gas  Transmission. 
Owensboro.  Ky..  $10.7  million;  Northern  Nat- 
ural Gas,  Omaha,  $9.6  million;  Transwestern 
Pipeline,  Houston,  $9.4  million;  Chandeleur 
Pipe  Line,  Louisville,  $9.2  mlUlon;  Columbia 
Gulf  Transmission,  Houston,  $10.0  million. 

Under  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Provision,  each  firm  will  save  in  taxes  7  per 
cent  of  its  planned  Investment.  Combined, 
the  thirteen  intend  to  spend  $203.3  million 
and  that  will  cost  the  Treasury  $14.2  million. 

Bush's  office  said  that  Collie  had  con- 
tributed $20  to  the  Congressman's  campaign 
and  to  a  special  "extraordinary"  expense  ac- 
count fund  maintained  for  Bush  by  Houston 
businessmen.  His  office  did  not  know  whether 
any  gas  pipeline  executives  had  also  con- 
tributed. 

A  fight  to  eliminate  the  pipeline  provision 
was  led  In  the  Committee  by  Reps.  Charles 
Vanlk  (R-Ohlo)  and  Martha  Griffiths  (D- 
Mich.). 

Under  the  special  tax  write-off  provisions 
for  depollutlon  equipment,  a  firm  could  de- 
duct four  times  as  much  as  it  usually  can 
for  depreciation  on  machinery  that  lasts  20 
years. 

The  surtax  extension  bill  is  scheduled  to 
reach  the  House  floor  next  Wednesday. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  22.  1969] 

Tax  Rider  Ams  3  Ship  Companies 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

.\  second  special  provision,  this  one  for 
three  shipping  companies  and  representing 
an  estimated  tax  savings  of  $3.5  million,  is 
included  in  the  surtax  extension  bill  reported 
cut  Thursday  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  section  would  extend  the  7  per  cent 
'■nvestment  credit  to  unordered  and  unbuilt 
inrges  designed  for  a  new  transportation 
scheme. 

According  to  Maritime  Commission 
sources,  three  compyanles  would  benefit.  AU 
are  building,  with  subsidies  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  a  new  type  of  sea-going 
oargo  vessel  to  carry  barges  that  would  ulti- 
mately unload  on  Inland  waterways. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  three  companies  and  the  dollar 
amounts  they  plan  to  spend  on  bargee  are: 

Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  of  New  Orleans, 
$16  million;  Prudential  Steamship  of  New 
York  City,  $16  million,  and  Pacific  Pax  Bast 
Line  of  San  Francisco.  $20  million. 

The  special  section  Is  designed  to  enable 
the  companies  to  deduct  from  their  tax  bills 
7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  barges.  This 
would  save  Lykes  $1,120,000.  Prudential 
$1,050,000,  and  Pacific  Par  Bast.  $1,400,000. 

URGED   BT     BOGGS 

The  provision  was  luged  by  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs  Of  New  Orleans,  the  Democratic  Whip 
and  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

He  said  Friday,  "I  think  It's  a  perfectly 
legitimate  proposition"  and  that  It  was  first 
propoeed  by  the  Committee's  staff. 

Boggs  explained  that  a  company  that  had 
a  contract  to  buy  a  ship  before  the  April 
19  cutoff  date  on  the  investment  credit  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  credit  for  the  ship's 
engine  even  though  it  had  no  specific  con- 
tract for  the  engine. 

He  said  that  the  same  analogy  should  hold 
for  the  barges.  "The  barges  are  In  effect  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  vessel.  Without  the 
barge,  the  vessel  is  useless." 

Boggs  said  that  he  had  raised  the  point 
without  any  prompting  from  the  shipping 
companies,  although  he  has  talked  with  them 
since.  He  added  that  two  firms  believe  that 
the  provision  will  not  help  them  anyway, 
either  because  of  the  way  It  is  drafted  or 
because  they  think  their  barges  are  entitled 
to  the  credit  vrithout  It. 

The  Democratic  Whip  said  that  there  was 
no  "audible  opposition"  to  the  section  in  the 
Committee's  closed  discussions.  However,  two 
members  who  did  not  want  their  names  used 
said   that  they  had   argued  against  it. 

On  Friday.  The  Washington  Post  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  approved  a  similar 
provision  that  would  save  thirteen  pipeline 
firms  an  estimated  $14.2  million  In  taxes. 
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The  Geneva  protocol  is  not  a  perfect 
Instrument.  BrocMler  agreement  is 
needed  to  control  Uie  devel(H>ment  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  We 
should  also  support  the  British  proposal 
for  a  new  convention  to  prohibit  the 
use,  production,  stockpiling,  and  testing 
of  biological  weapons.  But  as  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction,  the  Geneva  proto- 
col deserves  US.  approval. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Aeso2ved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  resubmit  the  Gene- 
va Protocol  of  1925  banning  the  first-vise  of 
gas  and  bacteriological  warfare  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  resubmission  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States'  policies  in  the  fields  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  would  constitute  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal reaffirmation  of  the  United  States' 
traditional  policy  of  no  first-use  of  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RATIFY 
BAN  ON  CBW  ATTACKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  FRASEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  61  other  Congress- 
men in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  444)  urging  the  President  to  resub- 
mit to  the  Senate  for  ratification  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925. 

The  protocol  prohibits  the  first  use 
of  poison  gas  and  biological  weapons  in 
time  of  war. 

The  expense  and  horrors  of  CBW  have 
only  recently  been  brought  to  public  at- 
tention. The  United  States  is  now  spend- 
ing at  least  $350  million  per  year  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Five 
high-security  bases,  where  research  is 
conducted,  have  a  total  value  of  about 
$1  billion.  It  was  at  one  of  these  bases. 
Fort  Dugway  in  Utah,  that  a  mlsspray- 
ing  of  320  gallons  of  the  deadly  nerve  gas 
VX  resulted  in  the  death  of  6,000  sheep — 
although  the  army  at  first  denied  any 
connection.  Our  arsenal  has  been  sophis- 
ticated to  the  (wlnt  where  we  can  now 
induce  plagues  and  diseases  for  which 
there  is  no  known  cure.  And  the  United 
States  is  not  alone  in  researching  these 
weapons — a  number  of  other  major  na- 
tions are  known  to  have  CBW  arsenals 
of  their  own. 


WHAT    WOULD   SATISFY   SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam's 
continuing  cost  in  men,  money,  and  na- 
tional morale  seems  to  be  felt  ever  more 
painfully  these  days,  especially  so  now 
that  there  are  hopes  that  some  end  may 
be  in  sight.  I  strongly  endorse  and  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  plan  for  "re- 
Vietnamizing"  this  unfortunate  war  as 
fast  as  is  possible,  and  it  is  natural  that 
our  first  step  in  that  direction — namely, 
the  withdrawal  of  25,000  troops  by  Au- 
gust— has  renewed  the  national  debate 
over  the  war  to  a  certain  extent  and  like- 
wise focused  our  attention  on  the  pos- 
sible next  steps  toward  disengagement. 

Some  of  the  President's  critics  have — 
as  the  editorial  I  shall  mention  in  a  mo- 
ment notes — have  been  putting  'forth 
their  own  prescriptions  for  ending 
the  war  quickly  and,  of  course,  honor- 
ably, and  with  no  visible  injury  to  our 
interests."  All  of  which  is  far  easier  said 
than  done,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  Mr. 
Nixon  is  forcing  the  pace  of  events  just 
about  as  fast  as  he  reasonably  can. 

I  am  sure  the  President  expected  some 
such  criticism,  for  he  has  to  be  as  keenly 
aware  as  any  one  of  us  of  the  impatience 
\vith  which  the  American  people  await 
the  day  when  the  burden  of  combat  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  lifted  off  our 
backs.  However,  I  must  question  the  wis- 
dom of  our  doing  anything  here  to  feed 
that  impatience  for  our  chances  of  suc- 
cessfully negotiating  our  way  out  of  this 
conflict  and  of  salvaging  at  least  a  part 
of  our  original  goal — leaving  a  non- 
Communist  government  in  Saigon,  or  at 
least  one  not  dominated  by  Hanoi — now 
stand  at  a  very  crucial  point.  For  what 
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Hanoi  has  so  evidently  always  counted 
on  was  the  prospect  that  the  United 
States  would  so  tire  of  this  struggle  that 
its  Grovemment  would  be  forced  by  pub- 
lic and  financial  pressures  at  home  to 
simply  get  out  altogether,  and  regardless 
of  the  consequences. 

The  recent  indirect  exchange  of  views 
between  the  President  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  trouble  we  could 
get  into — unintentionally,  I  am  sure — if 
there  were  now  to  be  an  open  public  in- 
quiry in  the  other  body  into  what  has 
been  called  "President  Nixon's  war  pol- 
icy "  I  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Clifford,  Ambassador  Harriman,   Cyrus 
Vance,  or  anyone  else  should  not  be  free 
to  make  whatever  suggestion  they  wish, 
or  offer  any  pertinent  criticism,  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  President  is  or  is  not 
doing,  but  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
I  think  It  would  be  extremely  unfortu- 
nate if  Congress  now  undertook  a  formal 
inquiry  into  our  present  policy,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  might  give  Hanoi 
further  reason  for  thinking  that  all  it 
had  Ul  do  was  wait  another  year  and  we 
would  be  out  of  Vietnam,  anyway,  and 
hang  the  consequences.  The  risks  of  that 
sort  of  a  result  are,  I  suggest,  as  obvious 
as  they  are  great. 

In  any  event,  on  yesterday  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  something  to  say,  edi- 
torially, about  all  this  and,  under  leave 
granted,  that  is  now  set  forth  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

On   Not  Being  Otjt  to   Lunch 
The  frustration  of  Senator  Pulbright  and 
his    Senate    colleagues  Is    understandable: 
having  been  out  to  lunch,  as  It  were,  when 
President  Johnson  was  whipping  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  through  the  Congress  In  1964  and 
leading  us  Into  a  massive  combat  commit- 
ment to  the  Vietnam  War.  they  have  good 
reason  to  demonstrate  a  bit  more  vigilance, 
and   display   a   little   less   faith,   about  the 
plans   and  Intentions  of  the  Nixon  crowd. 
That  said.  It  is  hard  to  see  at  this  point  what 
useful   purpose  wUl   be  served   by  plunging 
into    a    pubUc    Investigation    of    President 
Nixon's   war   policies,   as  Senator  Pulbright 
has  announced  he  feels  compelled  to  do.  He 
will,  of  course,  have  no  trouble  rounding  up 
witnesses  ready  to  denounce  the  past  or  as- 
sail the  Nixon  approach  or  put  forth  their 
own  prescriptions  for  ending  the  war  quickly 
and,  of  course,  honorably,  and  with  no  visible 
injury   to  our  interests.   Bright  visions  will 
doubtless  be  spun  of  the  good  piu-poses  the 
money  thus  saved  will  be  put  to  at  home.  It 
isn't  as  if  we  hadn't  heard   all   this  before 
or  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  associates  are  not 
as  eager  as  the  next  man  to  stop  the  war. 
If  this  last  is  accepted,  the  only  question 
Is  how.  precisely,  the  Nixon  Administration 
intends  to  go  about  it,  and  while  this  may 
be  a  perfectly  vaUd  question,  the  results  from 
public    hearings    at    this    point   are    almost 
entirely  predictable;  Senators  will  state  their 
own  views,  at  length,  and  wUh  to  be  told 
how  many  more  troops  the  President  plans 
to   withdraw  and   how  fast;    what  are  our 
final  settlement  terms,  and  do  they  envisage 
a  coalition  government;   are  we  wedded,  as 
they  say,   to  the  Thleu  government;    have 
orders  been  issued  to  our  troops  to  pull  back 
and  stop  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy 
and  if  not.  why  not;  are  we  still  conducting 
the  same  old  war  policy?  And  the  Adminis- 
tration will  answer  that  it  is  too  early  to  tell, 
or  that  It  depends  on  enemy  actions   or  on 
progress  in  Paris,  or  on  something  else  that 
isn't  entirely  up  to  us,  and  that  in  any  case 
It  U  not  a  thing  that  can  be  discussed  pub- 
Ucly,  but  that  you  can  be  sure  our  policy  is 
to  end  the  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  won't  saUsfy  the  Senators,  of  course, 
but  then  you  have  to  wonder  what  would 
satisfy  Senator  Fulbrtght,  the  way  he  was 
talking  on  Issues  and  Answers  the  other  day 
He  explained  he  had  been  "quiet  during 
some  six  months"  in  the  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident "would  make  some  movement  . 
that  would  indicate  a  hope  that  he  was  mov- 
ing towards  a  change  in  the  war  and  a  de- 
escalaoon  or  stopping  it,  but  nothing  of  this 
has  happened."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  President  had  made  a  "flat  statement" 
that  he  "is  going  to-  get  all  the  troops  out 
before  the  end  of  next  year." 

Well,  in  the  first  place  the  President  didn't 
make  a  "flat  statement"  (he  expressed  a 
hope).  But  if  Senator  Pulbright  thinks  he 
did.  it's  hard  to  see  what  his  quarrel  is  with 
the  Nixon  policy.  In  any  case,  the  President 
has  withdrawn  25,000  troops  and  promised 
to  withdraw  more,  which  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute "some  movement  that  would  indi- 
cate a  hope  that  he  was  moving  towards  a 
change  .  ."  And,  besides,  it  hasn't  been 
six  months  yet.  only  five.  In  short  we  find  it 
all  a  little  puzzUng,  this  urgent  need  for  an 
Investigation  of  a  Nixon  war  policy  which 
would  seem,  at  the  moment,  and  on  the 
available  evidence,  to  meet  Senator  Pul- 
brlght's  minimimn  requirements— unless  It 
has  something  to  do  with  the  fact,  readily 
conceded  by  the  Senator,  that  on  the  way 
into  this  war  he  and  a  lot  of  his  colleagues 
were  out  to  lunch. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
EARL  WARREN 


believe  his  name  would  have  to  be  on  the 
list. 

Justice  Warren  personally  and  profes- 
sionally represents  all  that  is  good  in 
America.  His  faith  in  his  feUow  man  his 
honesty,  his  outlook  on  life  are  all  that 
any  of  us  could  hope  for  in  our  children 
and  in  our  children's  children.  His  ability 
to  get  to  the  essence  of  difficult  problems 
his  insistence  that  the  law  must  deal  in 
the  question  of  basic  fairness,  rather  than 
technicalities,  his  compassion  for  true 
equality  before  the  law— all  of  these 
marked  him  as  a  great  judge.  Yet  he  was 
more  than  this.  He  was  a  judicial  leader 
who  led,  not  by  authority  or  coercion,  but 
by  persuasion  and  example. 

The  public  service  was  Earl  Warren's 
life,  as  it  was  my  father's.  He  recognized 
as  some  in  this  complicated  and  cynical 
world  do  not.  that  real  public  service 
often  requires  sacrifice  of  personal  gain. 
Thus  in  a  time  when  many  questions  were 
raised  about  standards  of  conduct  and 
conflicts  of  personal  and  public  interest 
among  our  national  and  State  leaders 
Earl  Warren  set  his  own  high  standards' 
He  Is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  lived 
and  supported  his  family  for  the  past  30 
years  entirely  on  his  public  salaries. 

I  salute  Chief  Justice  Warren  on  his 
retirement  and  believe  I  speak  for  the 
vast  majority  of  my  constituents  In  wish- 
ing him  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness. 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


OP   ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1969 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Bench.  I  have  long  been  one  of 
Mr.  Warren's  admirers,  and  I  view  with 
some  sadness  the  conclusion  of  his  service 
on  our  Nation's  highest  court. 

As  one  who  loves  the  law,  who  grew  up 
in  it  as  the  son  of  a  country  Judge,  who 
saw  his  father  become  chief  justice  of  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court,  I  have  a  special 
affection  for  the  man  we  honor  today 
I  beheve  history  will  accord  him  a  very 
special  place. 

When  in  1953  President  Eisenhower 
appomted  the  then  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia as  his  Chief  Justice,  I  suppose  few 
Americans  regarded  this  as  much  more 
than  a  wise  political  appointment  reflect- 
ing the  importance  of  California  in  our 
political  system.  Surely  few  would  have 
predicted  that  the  service  of  Earl  Warren 
would  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Chief  Justices,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  our 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
historical  process  that  not  even  President 
Eisenhower  seemed  to  realize  what  a 
trailblazer  he  had  chosen. 

How  can  we  assess  Earl  Warren's  ca- 
reer? I  think  it  must  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  the  changes  in  our  society,  our 
Govemmfent  and  our  social  consciousness 
that  have  been  effected  by  the  Warren 
court.  When  viewed  in  this  way.  the  ca- 
reer of  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  been 
monumental.  If  one  had  to  name  the  12 
Americans  who  have  had  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  their  country  in  this  century  I 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  our  preoccupation  with  the  armed 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  Middle 
East  and  with  our  attention  being 
focused  on  the  conflicts  on  our  college 
campuses,  some  of  us  may  forget  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  one  of  three 
of  the  most  tragic  days  ever  experienced 
by  mankind. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  stanchly 
independent  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  fell  victims  to  a  savage 
and  ruthless  subjugation  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  those  painful  hours  of  June 
14  through  June  15  in  1941  the  Soviet 
military  might  overwhelmed  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  these  Baltic  States. 

The  brutality  of  the  Soviet  takeover 
will  always  stand  out  as  a  blot  on  the 
pages  of  history.  The  world  can  never  for- 
get, nor  should  it  ever  forget,  the  bestial 
behavior  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  murder 
of  over  30.000  innocent  and  unarmed 
men,  women,  and  children.  Mankind 
must  never  forget  that  whole  families 
composed  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  persons  were  starved  and  persecuted 
and  sent  to  Soviet  slave-labor  camps  to 
endure  suffering  of  a  nature  so  painful 
that  death  would  have  been  welcomed. 
Few  of  these  victims  of  the  wholesale  de- 
portation were  ever  heard  from.  Only  a 
few  escaped  their  barbaric  slave  masters 
to  reveal  the  depths  of  degradation  to 
which  they  and  their  companions  had 
been  subjected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  black  act  against 
mankind,   this   Inhuman   treatment  of 
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God-fearing,  hard-working  people  is  not 
of  ancient  history.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
painful  episodes  of  medieval  times.  It  is 
a  happening  of  our  time  and  lives  pain- 
fully and  graphically  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  I  know 
personally  the  extent  to  which  t-his  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  many  fine 
Lithuanian  American  citizens  who  are 
my  friends  and  neighbors  in  Brooklyn. 
These  survivors  of  the  relatives  and 
neighbors  who  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
damned  can  never  forget  the  agonized 
cries  of  the  suffering.  They  can  never 
forget  the  sudden  theft  of  their  freedom 
and  independence  as  the  Red  jackals 
descended  upon  the  cities  and  farms 
looting  and  killing  like  some  barbarian 
horde. 

These  atrocities  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Never  should  Russia's  slate  be  wiped 
clean  without  redress  and  retribution 
being  made.  Only  the  return  of  the 
coimtries  to  their  rightful  owners  and 
only  after  comprehensive  and  liberal 
compensation  has  been  made  for  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  can  the  Soviet  Union 
be  considered  for  membership  among 
the  respected  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  Regardless  of  the  overtures  the 
Kremlin's  leaders  may  make  toward 
peace,  the  world  must  not  forget  its 
dastardly  acts  of  June  1941. 

Regardless  of  the  sweet-sounding  siren 
songs  to  which  the  Reds  resort  today  to 
appease  a  critical  world,  we  must  not 
let  such  false  notes  dim  the  agonizing 
cries  of  peoples  being  murdered  and 
forced  into  cruel  bondage.  Regardless  of 
how  willingly  the  Russians  hold  out  their 
hands  in  friendship,  we  must  remember 
those  hands  are  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  brave  people  whose  only  crime  was  to 
live  peaceably  in  self-determination. 

We  must  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  orga- 
nizations composed  of  our  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  justly  proud  of 
their  Baltic  backgroimds  and  lineage.  To 
them  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  Soviet 
illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  her 
-sister  nations.  Let  us  join  these  patri- 
otic organizations  in  rededlcatlng  our- 
selves to  the  pledge  of  seeking  anew  the 
righting  of  this  colossal  injustice  per- 
petrated upon  the  innocent  citizens  of 
three  sovereign  countries.  Let  us  con- 
tinue as  a  nation  to  refuse  recognition 
of  Soviet  jurisdiction  over  these  coun- 
tries. Let  us  continue  to  recognize  only 
the  true  representatives  of  these  peoples, 
even  though  they  now  must  live  In  exile. 


MAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  KANSAS 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents pointing  out  some  of  the  problems 
facing  our  mail  service.  It  clearly  points 
out  some  of  the  inefflciences  of  our  postsd 
service  that  inconvenience  the  American 
public  every  day.  I  have  long  been  aware 
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that  delivery  of  the  mails  has  not  been 
of  the  high  standard  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  this  Government  service, 
and  I  would  like  to  use  this  letter  as  an 
illustration  of  typical  public  dissatisfac- 
tion with  postal  service. 

I  therefore  insert  this  letter  in  the 
Record : 

PrrTSBTTRG,  Kans.,  June  18, 1969. 
Mr.  Joseph  Skubftz, 

Congressman  From  the  Great  State  of  Kansas, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Honorable  and  Dear  Sni:  The  mall  must 
go  forward,  Hall,  high  water,  or  hell  shall 
not  stop  or  delay  the  mall. 

I  think  we  had  better  forget  that  slogan. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  ever  quoted  it  to  my 
children  or  my  grandchildren. 

An  Independent  businessman  can  sell  you 
a  service  and  you  generally  pay  for  it  when 
you  get  the  service.  You  buy  and  pay  In  ad- 
vance for  postal  service  and  then  they  fail 
to  furnish  the  service.  You  have  to  take  It 
and  you  have  to  like  it.  It  is  Just  one  more 
department  of  our  government  that  you 
cannot  depend  on.  The  most  efficient  branch 
of  our  government  is  the  tax  department,  and 
they  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  hitting  the  aver- 
age working  man  as  well  as  the  poor  pen- 
sioner 100%. 

My  dear  Representative,  I  am  enclosing 
for  your  information  evidence  of  my  gripe. 
You  will  note  these  letters  were  received  in 
the  Post  Office  on  the  afternoon  of  June  13 
and  they  were  delivered  at  about  8:30  a.m. 
on  the  17th.  They  were  In  the  hands  of  the 
postal  department  for  five  days.  (My  motor 
car  registers  186  miles  by  the  crooked  road 
between  the  two  points.)  Would  you  say 
that  this  was  special  delivery  or  was  it  a  new 
type  of  Zip  Code  service?  You  will  note  that 
the  letters  were  sent  special  delivery. 

At  the  time  these  letters  were  mailed  there 
was  a  package  also  mailed  parcel  post.  I 
received  the  package  the  following  day  (June 
14).  Personally,  I  think  that  If  they  sell  you 
a  service  and  they  do  not  honor  the  contract 
there  should  be  a  penalty.  Just  as  they  penal- 
ize the  railroads  for  a  train  that  is  a  few 
minutes  late.  A  contract  which  does  not  work 
both  ways  is  not  the  U.S.A.  way  of  life.  I 
realize  that  this  is  trivial,  but  If  you  don't 
look  after  the  penny  you  will  never  save  a 
dollar.  It  seems  that  there  Is  only  salve  and 
yet  no  cure.  Where  are  all  the  "guts"  that 
used  to  be  In  the  House  Members?  Is  the 
Postal  Department  going  to  be  allowed  to  do 
as  the  railroad  have  done — deplete  the  service 
so  that  they  will  only  handle  carload  freight? 
Yours  truly. 


SDS  SUMMER  WORK-IN 
MEMORANDUM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
rector of  business  relations  of  the  Junior 
Achievement  of  Greater  Cleveland, 
William  W.  Demeritt,  has  performed 
a  splendid  public  service  by  circulating 
among  the  Junior  Achievement  member- 
ship copies  of  the  SDS  student  summer 
work-in  plan.  Mr.  Demeritt  has  alerted 
the  fine  young  teenagers  who  operate 
their  own  private  enterprise  businesses 
through  Junior  Achievement  to  the 
modus  operandi  of^the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Societir 
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I  am  indebted  to  my  good  friend,  Her- 
bert S.  Richey,  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal 
Co.,  in  Cleveland,  for  sending  me  copies 
of  Mr.  Demeritt's  memorandum  and  the 
SDS  work-in  plan,  which  follow : 
Memorandum 

To:  All  members  of  Junior  Achievement  of 

Greater  Cleveland,  Inc. 
Prom :  William  W.  Demeritt,  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Relations. 
Date:  June  20, 1069. 
Subject:  SDS  Summer  Infiltration. 

The  Junior  Achievement  office  has  Just 
received  some  very  Interesting  news  concern- 
ing disruptive  plans  aimed  specifically  at 
business  and  Industry. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
have  distinguished  themselves  thus  far  with 
their  radical  destructive  activities  on  college 
campuses.  NOW,  tl^ey  plan  to  branch  out 
into  manufacturing  plants.  The  "SDS  Stu- 
dent Summer  Work-In"  Is  printed  verbatim 
and  attached  to  this  memo.  This  plan  was 
mailed  from  SDS  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  chapters  all  over  the  nation. 

This  Is  one  form  of  "business"  activity  that 
Junior  Achievement  Is  attempting  to  combat. 
J.A.'s  economic  education  program  will,  hope- 
fully, provide  our  teenagers  with  a  better  and 
more  positive  understanding  of  business  and 
Industries  role  in  our  lives. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  It  Is  not 
only  very  Interesting  reading,  but  it  might 
be  useful  to  you,  your  customers,  or  clients, 
when  hiring  summer  employees.  Therefore, 
we  share  it  with  you, 

SDS  Student  Summer  Work-in 

Student  concern  about  poverty,  poor  edu- 
cation, the  war,  etc.  has  grown  considerably 
on  college  campuses  around  the  country. 
The  desire  to  make  meaningful  changes  can 
be  seen  In  the  growth  of  such  programs  as 
Free  Universities.  Tutorial  programs,  anti- 
draft  unions,  and  the  like.  We  have  Ignored 
the  largest  section  of  the  population:  the 
workers. 

As  Intellectual  students  who  seek  certain 
social  changes  we  must  begin  to  ally  ourselves 
with  the  workers.  We  should  not  and  cannot 
remain  in  our  Ivory  tower. 

In  order  for  any  student-worker  alliance  to 
come  Into  existence,  we  must  face  squarely 
the  misconceptions  we  may  have  regarding 
worker  apathy.  With  the  current  strike  levels 
higher  than  since  the  depression  we  see 
clearly  that  the  workers  are  not  apathetic. 
The  Workers  ARE  on  the  move. 

S.D.S.  Is  planning  a  program  that  will  help 
students  get  summer  Jobs  in  an  attempt  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  are  keeping  stu- 
dents Isolated.  Students  Involved  In  the  Sum- 
mer Work-in  will  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
their  on-the-job  experiences;  contradictions 
they  may  face,  how  to  speak  to  certain  Issues, 
conclusions  drawn  from  their  experiences 
with  workers.  The  student  Summer  Work-in 
Is  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  from 
workers. 

I.  HOW  TO  research  JOBS  IN  YOUR  AREA 

Manufacturing — A  Dlrectorj-  of  Manufac- 
turers (from  the  library  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) lists  plants,  number  of  employed,  and 
sometimes  a  breakdown  as  to  male  and  fe- 
male employees. 

Transportation,  utilities,  hospitals — Con- 
sult plione  book  or  ask  librarian  for  any  other 
directories.  Also  try  union  hiring  halls. 

11.   WHAT  JOBS  TO  LOOK  FOR 

Job-seekers  should  try  to  get  hired  In 
places  that  have  several  hundred  workers. 
Reasons  for  this  Include:  a)  If  we  want  to 
distribute  literature,  the  potential  is  great- 
er, b)  the  larger  the  company,  the  better 
chance  of  a  basic  union,  that  the  workers 
will  have  a  sense  of  organization  (even  If 
the  union  Is  a  sellout  one),  that  there  will 
be  a  tle-ln  to  workers  nationally,  c)  In  large 
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plant*  In  national  tulons  there  la  a  better 
chance  that  workers  will  become  part  of  (and 
have  a  history  of)   mass  strike  movements, 
rebellions  against  sellout  leadership,  conflict 
with  the  gov.  due  to  "national  interest"  in- 
junctions, which  might  create  the  basis  for 
greater  mutual  exchange  about  questions  re- 
IsUng  to  opposition  to  gov.  poUcles,  d)   the 
larger  the  company  the  Ukeller  the  existence 
of  masses  of  unskilled  Jobs  which  we  can  fill, 
especially  as  replacements  for  workers  taking 
vac&tlons.  If  at  sU  possible,  choose  a  plant  In 
the  area  of  your  school,  to  facUltate  the  poa- 
slbUlty  of  worker-student  alliance  later  on. 
If  you  are  white,  select  a  plant  where  the 
majority    are   white.    While    Black    workers 
might    be    thought    of    as    more    politically 
conscious,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
reach  white  workers  on  the  questions  of  the 
war  and  racism,  to  name  but  two  areas.  If 
Black,  a  student  should  get  a  Job  with  Black 
workers;  woman  should  give  special  consid- 
eration to  Jobs  where  many  women  are  em- 
ployed (such  Ha  electrical  Industry,  depart- 
ment stores,  phone) . 

ni.  HOW  TO  err  a  job 
Some  places  hire  students  apedflcally  for 
the  summer  as  replacement  for  workers  on 
vacations  (altho  usually  bosses  try  to  get  by 
with  not  ailing  in,  unless  the  union  contract 
has  sjleclflc  stipulations  and  they  are  en- 
forced f.-Moet  won't  hire  a  student  and  In 
most  cases  It  would  be  best  not  to  mention 
you  are  a  student  (unless  you  have  sounded 
out   the  situation   before  hand   by  sending 
someone  who  doesn't  really  want  the  Job  to 
ask  questions,  etc.) .  If  you  can't  say  you're  a 
student,  you  will  have  to  come  In  as  a  high- 
school  graduate  with  a  "former  place  of  em- 
ployment" for  the  past  '4  year.  Talk  about 
this  with   your  group   beforehand  to  work 
things  out.  In  most  cases  Indicate  that  what- 
ever you  did  on  your  previous  Job  involved 
some  kind  of  manual  work.  You're  not  afraid 
of  real  work,  u  the  Idea  to  get  acrcas. 

Be  familiar  with  whatever  type  of  trans- 
portation will  get  you  to  work  or  say  you 
"have  a  friend  who  works  nearby".  Some 
places  wont  hire  you  If  they  think  you  are 
a  potential  latecomer. 

Draft  status  may  be  a  problem,  since  1-T 
or  even  4-F  applicants  are  usually  turned 
down,  and  2-S  Immediately  reveals  your 
student  status.  Try  not  to  mention  It  and 
use  your  wits  if  they  do. 

If  you  MBe  a  "background"  atory  make  sure 
your  former  boss  knows  about  It,  and  make 
sure  you  were  "laid  off"  due  to  slow  business, 
etc.  and  not  fired.  Choose  a  salary  approxi- 
mate to  the  Job  for  which  you  are  applying 
or  a  little  less  and  make  sure  your  former 
boss  knows  this  too. 

If  you  take  an  aptitude  test,  don't  show 
off.  On  a  time  test,  answer  about  half  of  the 
questions  or  thevjjMry'be^'Tiwpiclous  and 
want  to  me  yn^t-ffithe  "front  office".  Some- 
times It  Is  hard  to  Judge,  and  If  possible  It  Is 
good  for  someone  to  test  out  the  situation 
for  you. 

If  you  have  any  physical  defects  which 
can't  be  detected  from  a  normal  physical 
exam,  don't  mention  them.  Companies  are 
wary  of  hiring  someone  with  previous  In- 
juries which  could  be  re-lnjured  creatine 
the  basis  for  a  suit. 

You  should  be  at  your  first  place  looking 
at  around  8:30  or  9:00.  and  dont  go  to  your 
last  place  any  later  than  noon.  Generally 
rlon't  wear  a  suit,  but  don't  dress  like  a  slob 
or  a  hippy.  Sports  Jacket /dress  with  low 
heels  usually  will  do. 

If  you  have  to  sign  a  "non-communist"  or 
non  subversive"  statement  you  can  do  so 
without  breaking  any  law  unless  the  com- 
pany Is  doing  govt,  work  (this  would  be 
stated).  Discuss  this  with  the  group  If  vou 
are  going  unclear. 

Be  straightforward,  use  simple  language 
and  attitude,  not  $20  words.  Don't  volunteer 
information.  Just  answer  what  Is  asked 
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IV.   WHAT  TO  KZPBCT  ON  THE  JOB 

Don't  start  sounding  off  the  first  day  on 
the  Job,  or  even  the  first  week.  Work,  learn 
your  Job  and  don't  goof  off  on  someone  else's 
back,  but  If  the  workers  are  taking  a  break 
or  goofing,  go  ahead  (unleas  It  will  cost  the 
Job,  which  the  others  will  understand).  Al- 
though we're  here  for  a  short  time  and  can't 
expect  miracles  In  three  months,  we  don't 
have  to  wait  as  long  a«  we  might  (U  it  were 
a  permanent  Job)  to  "open  up"  on  political 
queatlons.  Learn  from  the  workers,  about 
the  work.  Job.  history  of  the  plant,  their  at- 
titudes on  every  question.  Listen,  and  par- 
ticipate m  bull  sessions.  You  might  find  out 
who  the  finks  are. 

Don't  be  shocked  by  the  racist  remarks  of 
the  white  workers,  by  confused  political  im- 
pressions, pro-war  talk,  "keeplng-up-wlth- 
the-Joneses"  talk.  If  the  workers  understood 
racism,  the  war,  middle  class  morality,  capi- 
talist manipulation,  etc.,  things  would  not 
be  the  way  they  are.  Do  let  them  know  you're 
a  student  as  soon  as  possible  without  risking 
the  job.  You  can't  be  honest  with  the  work- 
ers until  they  know.  Altho  some  workers 
think  students  are  snobs  (some  are),  they 
also  respect  education  and  want  their  kids  to 
go  to  college.  Your  Job  Is  to  bring  across 
the  identity  of  interests  between  students 
and  workers.  Without  workers  there  would 
be  no  universities,  they  create  the  wealth, 
and  have  the  power.  Without  them  no  basic 
changes  can  happen  in  the  system,  etc. 

But  we  are  there  with  a  specific  purpose — 
to  talk  about  political  issues  even  the  stu- 
dent movement,  since  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  "change  our  image"  from  what  the  press 
has  said  about  us.  Talking  about  racism 
among  white  workers  Is  no  easy  thing,  to 
point  out  how  the  boss  uses  race,  union,  sex, 
craft,  nationality,  etc.,  to  sep^te  workers; 
It  is  easier  to  sit  on  them  If  they  are  divided, 
etc.  The  Uluslons  created  by  the  coming  elec- 
tions will  be  hard  to  combat.  We  can't  ex- 
pect wild  things  In  three  months,  but  we  can 
begin  to  question,  to  point  out  relationships 
they  might  not  have  thought  about  or  might 
be  afraid  to  express  out  loud,  and  we  can 
begin  to  learn  how  to  express  these  Ideas 
without  being  preeiunptuous  or  arrogant.  Try 
talking  to  receptive  Individuals;  don't  start 
by  using  the  lunchroom  for  a  "soap  box  ora- 
tion". Discuss  the  use  of  literature,  when 
to  use,  what  kind. 

Try  to  make  a  few  friends  to  last  beyond 
the  summer,  and  try  to  get  their  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  before  you  leave  the  Job. 
Otherwise  It  might  be  hard  to  contact  them 
again.  Concentrate  on  making  new  friends, 
even  Join  a  bowling  team,  etc. 

Don't  talk  to  workers  like  you  know  every- 
thing and  they  know  nothing.  First  of  all. 
it's  not  true  (probably  the  reverse).  Even 
If  you  do  know  more  about  the  specifics  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  or  statistics  on  Black 
Oppression  that  doesn't  mean  that  by  making 
a  speech  you'll  get  the  facts  across.  Be 
patient;  make  It  an  exchange  of  experience, 
not  a  one-way  affair.  We  will  all  make  mis- 
takes; don't  give  up!  Discuss  things  with  the 
group.  The  workers  were  all  rookies  once  but 
they  survived  because  they  had  to;  they 
had  to  eat. 

Try  to  record  your  experiences  by  day  or 
week.  Just  a  few  notes  about  relevant  events 
wUl  be  invaluable  for  other  people  partici- 
pating in  the  Work-in.  for  those  next  sum- 
mer and  for  other  publicity  such  as  a  re- 
gional newsletter  or  New  Left  Notes  (or  any 
other). 

Come  to  work  on  time!  Lateness  is  the  first 
cause  of  being  fired  In  a  trial  period.  Don't 
start  broadside  against  the  union  leadership 
Listen,  ask  questions  about  grievances  and 
perhaps  suggest  types  of  fights  if  you  can 
think  of  something.  But  don't  feel  com- 
pelled to  give  leadership  on  all  questions 
One  Important  result  of  your  Job  may  Just  be 
an  appreciation  of  what  workers  are  up 
against  In  their  fight  against  the  boss,  the 
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govt,  and  sellout  union  leadership.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  in-plant  gripes  will  help  U  there 
Is  to  be  follow-up  along  the  lines  of  work- 
student  alliance  when  you  get  back  to  school 
Tou  will  be  able  to  relate  your  leaflets  to 
actual  problems  Inside  the  gates. 

Remember  when  you  start  talking  about 
war.  many  workers  who  agree  with  you  will 
keep  quiet,  while  the  supporters  will  speak 
out.  Don't  get  into  knock-down,  drag-out  ar- 
giuients  with  the  latter,  rather  talk  with  the 
ones  you're  making  friends  with.  Don't  get 
yourself  Into  a  position  of  being  'you  against 
the  workers'.  Know  the  facts  (the  group 
could  compile  pertinent  bibliographies) !  if 
you  talk  with  workers  whose  sons  are  in  Viet 
Nam.  be  careful.  That's  an  emotional  area  In 
Which  it  may  be  very  hard  to  convince  him 
that  your  Idea  of  supporting  his  son  is  cor- 
rect. Start  by  understanding  his  position  of 
having  been  brainwashed  all  these  years  and 
seeing  his  son  in  danger  'from  the  other 
side'.  To  convince  an  already  convinced  stu- 
dent Is  one  tiling;  to  change  the  mind  of 
this  worker  will  be  a  task  we  wUl  have  to 
develop  patience  and  understanding  for. 

After  you  are  there  a  month  or  so.  try 
to  pick  a  few  workers  who  are  Interested  in 
your  Ideas  and  who  have  friends  In  the  shop 
concentrate  on  individual  discussions  with 
the  hope  of  keeping  these  workers  as  con- 
tact after  you  leave.  Talk  about  the  possl- 
blUUes  of  students  offering  the  workers  as- 
sistance In  any  struggles  coming  up,  on  picket 
lines,  doing  research,  etc.  Don't  necessarily 
start  asking  about  union  meetings.  Many 
times  they  are  suspended  during  the  sum'- 
mer  or  at  any  rate  many  workers  don't  at- 
tend meetings.  If  there  are  meetings,  go  if 
you  are  asked  to.  but  with  the  Idea  of  listen- 
ing rather  than  orating. 

Since  only  general  things  have  been  cov- 
ered here,  it  will  be  essential  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  group  to  discuss  problems 
with  them.  If  possible,  try  to  have  two  stu- 
dents In  the  same  Job  to  compare  notes,  ex- 
change experiences,  and  get  a  broader  view 
of  the  place.  However,  if  students  work  to- 
gether, they  should  not  team  up.  It  will  be  a 
constant  temptation  to  stick  with  the  person 
you  know  the  best,  can  communicate  with 
easiest,  etc.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  you  should 
Ignore  each  other  on  the  Job,  Just  that  your 
primary  aim  will  be  to  work  and  communi- 
cate with  the  permanent  workers  in  the  plant 


GEORGE  E.  RUNDQUIST 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  R 
Rundquist,  former  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  died 
Tuesday.  May  27.  in  Dunedin.  Pla.  He 
was  72  years  old. 

A  founder  of  the  New  York  CTlvil  Liber- 
ties Union.  George  Rundquist  was  a  con- 
stant defender  of  the  oppressed  and  th» 
aggrieved.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Although  he  frequently  came 
under  criticism  for  his  views,  he  enjoyed 
the  great  respect  of  even  his  opponents 
and  adversaries. 

A  graduate  of  New  York  University  and 
Harvard.  Mr.  Rundquist  started  work  f-jt 
the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.  in  1916,  where 
in  1919  he  became  an  associate  editor. 
However,  in  1923  he  entered  the  invest- 
ment field  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  publishing  profession  recained  his 
attention  with"n  3  years,  and  in  1926  he 
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became  an  associate  editor  with  the 
American  Historical  Society.  After  13 
years  with  the  society  he  left  to  Join  the 
publishing  firm  of  James  T.  White  b  Co. 

During  World  War  n  Mr.  Rundquist 
served  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Resettlonent  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  an  organization  which  helped 
Japanese  American  evacuees  from  the 
west  coast.  Starting  in  1932  he  held  the 
position  of  associate  secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
from  1945  to  1947  he  worked  in  the  capac- 
ity of  associate  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee's foreign  section  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  from  1951  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1965. 

One  of  Mr.  Rundquist's  triumphs  was 
the  establishment  in  1953  of  a  review 
within  the  New  York  City  Police  Dei>art- 
ment  to  study  allegations  of  police  bru- 
tality. The  establishment  of  the  board 
was  a  result  of  pressure  from  Mr.  Rund- 
quist's orgsmization,  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  In  1966,  1  year  after  his 
retirement,  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union  participated  in  the  unsuccessful 
campaign  for  a  Civilian  Review  Board. 

Dedicated  and  hard  working,  George 
R.  Rundquist  was  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  civil  liberties,  and  devoted  his 
efforts  to  Insure  their  preservation.  As 
one  who  admired  and  respected  his  work, 
I  know  his  presence  will  bie  keenly  missed. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  his  widow  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  at  the 
loss  which  she,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
knew  George  Rimdquist,  have  suffered. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  obituary  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  28, 1969; 

George   E.    Rundquist,    72,   Dead;    Directed 
Liberties    Union    Herb;    Head    of    Orottp 
From  1951  to  1965  Pocoht  for  Formation 
of  Police  Review  Board 
DcNEDiN,  Pla.,  May  27. — George  E.  Rund- 
quist,  executive   director  of   the   New   York 
Civil  Liberties  Union  from  Its  founding  in 
1951  imtll  his  retirement  In   1965,  died  to- 
day in  a  hospital  here.  He  was  72  years  old. 
He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Alice  L.  Perlnchlef. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  AGGRIEVED 

Mr.  Rundquist's  soft-spoken  and  dignified 
manner  belled  the  ferocity  with  which  he 
attacked  a  wide  range  of  clvU  liberties  Issues. 

In  his  dedication  to  the  defense,  Interpre- 
tation and  practice  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Bin  of  Rights,  Mr.  Rundquist  fre- 
quently encouraged  antagonism  from  oppo- 
nents but  rarely  a  lack  of  respect. 

In  1960,  he  led  his  organization's  fight  on 
behalf  of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  and  the 
.\merlcan  Nazi  party  for  the  right  to  speak 
in  Union  Square.  He  maintained  that  the 
denial  of  such  permission  would  violate  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly. 

"This  position  Is  consistent  with  our  tra- 
ditional defense  of  free  speech,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  groups  of  Individuals  under 
attack  are  abhorred  by  the  majority  of  the 
community,"  he  said. 

The  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  suc- 
ceeded a  committee  that  had  been  op^'ated 
by  its  parent  body,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  of  which  Mr.  Rundquist  had 
been  an  assistant  director  since  1948. 

The  new  group,  which  served  the  aggrieved 
in  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County 
during  his  administration,  later  expanded 
Its  activities  to  cover  all  of  the  state. 

One  of  Mr.  Rundquist's  successful  cam- 
paigns bore  fruit  in  1953  when,  under  his 
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organization's  persistent  urging,  the  city's 
Police  Department  set  up  its  own  board  to 
review  allegations  of  poUce  brutality. 

In  1966,  the  year  after  his  retirement,  the 
Liberties  Union  was  again  to  attack  the 
problem  of  police  brutality.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  civic  groups  that  actively  cam- 
paigned to  protect  the  new  police  review 
board — this  one  controlled  by  civilians — 
against  the  threat  of  a  referendum  urged 
by  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association 
and  the  Conservative  party.  The  board  was 
subsequently  defeated  and  abolished  in  the 
referendxmi. 

Mr.  Rimdquist,  however,  was  usually  vic- 
torious. He  was  proud  of  having  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  in  1966  the  case  of 
a  Brooklyn  man,  Camllo  Leyra  Jr.,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  die  three  times  lor  the 
murder  of  his  parents  In  1960. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed  the  first- 
degree  miirder  indictment  and  freed  him, 
ruling  that  his  confession  to  the  police  would 
well  have  been  Influenced  by  a  lack  of  sleep, 
painful  sinus  attacks,  the  shock  of  the  in- 
cident and  the  destruction  of  his  alibi. 

He  and  his  organization  succeeded  in  1960 
in  persuading  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture to  eliminate  the  Security  Risk  Law, 
which  reqviired  a  loyalty  oath  from  State 
ClvU  Service  employes. 

Mr.  Rundquist,  a  native  New  Yorker,  at- 
tended New*York  University  and  Harvard  and 
m  1916  went  to  work  for  the  Lewis  Publish- 
ing Company,  with  which  he  became  an  as- 
sociate editor  three  years  later.  In  1923  he 
left  the  publishing  field  to  enter  the  Invest- 
ment business  In  Los  Angeles. 

The  business  world  held  his  Interest  only 
for  three  years,  and  In  1926  he  became  an 
associate  editor  with  the  American  Historical 
Society.  In  1939,  Mr.  Rundquist  Joined  James 
T.  White  &  Co.,  publishers. 

His  humanitarian  outlook  first  found  pro- 
fessional expression  when  he  became  associ- 
ate secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  In  1942.  Diirlng  World  War  n, 
Mr.  Llndqulst  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Resettlement  of  Japanese- 
Americana,  aiding  Japanese-American  evacu- 
ees from  the  West  Coast.  Prom  1945  to  1947, 
he  worked  as  associate  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee's  foreign  sec- 
tion In  Philadelphia. 


CONSUMERS    UNION    BACKS    MILI- 
TARY CREDIT  UNION  PROGRAM 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
respected  private  consumer's  organiza- 
tion, Consumers  Union,  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense into  all  aspects  of  the  serviceman 
as  a  consumer.  As  a  part  of  its  study. 
Consumers  Union  strongly  endorsed  the 
operation  of  credit  unions  on  military 
installations.  In  fact,  the  study  recom- 
mends that  the  military  provide  more  as- 
sistance to  these  worthwhile  institutions 
so  that  they  can  better  perform  their 
jobs  in  helping  our  servicemen. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  long  been  interested  in  the  credit 
problems  of  servicemen  and  has  consist- 
ently recommended  that  credit  unions  be 
established  on  every  U.S.  military  instal- 
lation throughout  the  world.  I  am  glad 
that  Consumers  Union  has  endorsed  this 
recommendation. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
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of  a  press  release  issued  by  Consumers 
Union  on  the  study.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  military  will  follow  the  advice  pre- 
sented by  Consumers  Union,  for  the 
study,  if  implemented,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  bettering  the  lives  of  all  our 
servicemen.  The  press  release  follows: 
The  Serviceman  as  a  Consumer — Consum- 
ers Union  Complbtes  Defense  Depart- 
ment Studt 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. — A  study  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
protection  of  the  serviceman  as  a  consumer 
has  been  completed  by  Consumers  Union, 
the  nonprofit  testing  and  advisory  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  given  high 
marks,  on  the  whole,  for  Its  policies,  but 
enforcement  Is  seen  as  varying  widely  from 
Installation  to  Installation.  The  principal 
recommendation  Is  that  the  Pentagon  should 
give  emphasis,  now  lacking,  to  developing 
the  individual's  capacity  for  self-protection 
through  education. 

Recommendations  are  also  made  regarding 
expansion  of  credit  unions,  compacative 
testing  of  military  exchange  merchandise, 
the  adoption  of  "no  fault"  auto  insurance 
and  the  development  of  regulations  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  mutual  funds  and  variable 
annuities. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  developing  "Directives" 
to  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  protection  of 
servicemen  against  fraud  and  unscrupulous 
commercial  practices.  For  example,  two  years 
before  the  Congress  passed  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  law,  DOD  issued  a  directive  which 
called  for  full  disclosure  of  annual  Interest 
rates  for  all  transactions  conducted  on  mili- 
tary installations  and  provided  other  protec- 
tions now  found  in  the  federal  law.  Other 
directives  sought  to  eliminate  fly-by-nlght 
life  Insurance  companies,  stabilize  the  auto 
Insurance  picture,  and  provide  for  counsel- 
ing In  personal  affairs  and  establish  stand- 
ards of  fairness  In  commercial  transactions. 
The  report  by  Consumers  Union  finds  the 
directives  "appear  to  have  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect In  eliminating  the  most  flagrant  abuses." 
But  the  study  Is  critical  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  directives  and  of  the  briefing 
process  through  which  servicemen  are  made 
aware  of  the  protective  measures.  Enforce- 
ment was  found  to  vary  vrtth  the  degree  of 
commitment  to  the  prorgam  by  Individual 
commanders.  In  some  installations  authority 
enforcement  was  found  to  be  diffused 
among  several  different  commands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  study  notes  that  pressures  from 
Congressmen  can  be  helpful  or  harmful  to 
the  enforcement  process  and  that,  by  and 
large,  disciplinary  control  boards  appear  to 
take  little  Interest  or  action  In  "olT-base" 
violations  of  DOD's  Standards  of  Fairness. 

At  Vll  military  Installations  visited  for  the 
study,  the  "letter"  of  the  orientation  and 
counseling  program  was  met  by  the  quality 
of  presentation  was  found  to  be  low  and  the 
effect  minimal,  according  to  the  report. 

The  report  likens  the  department's  con- 
sumer protection  directives  to  essential  con- 
sumer protection  laws  for  civilians  and 
points  out  that  the  real  ultimate  protection 
for  either  servicemen  or  civilians  must  come 
from  a  growing  sophistication  achieved 
through  education  of  the  Individual.  Recom- 
mendations are  made  to  expand  the  train- 
ing of  personal  affairs  counselors  and  legal 
assistance  officers,  and  to  develop  more,  and 
more  effective,  education  materials. 

Credit  unions  have  the  potential  for  mak- 
ing an  even  greater  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  servicemen,  according  to  the  re- 
port. It  estimates  that  only  one-eighth  of  the 
military  and  civilian  defense  workers  are 
being  served  by  credit  union  facilities  now. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  Initial  success  «Df 
six  experiments  with  overseas  branches  of 
large  U.S.  based  defense  credit  unions  and 
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rapid  expansion  of  that  progratn  la  urged. 
In  addition,  the  report  proposes  that  a  train- 
ing program  In  debt  and  money  management 
counseling  for  defense  credit  union  personnel 
be  Initiated. 

Part  of  the  study  deals  with  the  price/ 
quality  aspects  of  the  mUltary  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  principal  goal  of  the  exchange  sys- 
tem, to  make  necessary  goods  conveniently 
available  at  low  prices.  Is  largely  achieved, 
the  report  says.  But  the  lack  of  any  perform- 
ance-quality testing  Is  seen  as  a  weakness 
that  should  be  corrected  either  by  expansion 


of  present  extremely  limited  lab  facUlttes  or 
through  contracts  with  other  government 
labs  or  commercial  faclUtles.  The  report  also 
points  to  the  need  for  more  consideration  of 
the  needs  and  pocketbooks  of  low-rank 
military  personnel  In  the  selection  of 
merchandise. 

The  problems  of  servicemen  in  securing 
auto  Insurance  and  the  rates  charged  them 
were  also  studied.  The  department  Is  urged 
to  study  the  merits  of  the  "no  fault"  insur- 
ance concept  now  being  widely  debated  and 
under  consideration  by  the  legislatures  In  a 
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number  of  states.  A  feature  of  this  new  ap. 
proach  known  as  "excess  coverage"  maket 
the  youthful  serviceman  suddenly  an  at 
tractive  risk  at  a  relatively  low  rate.  This 
change  In  status  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  premium  would  not  have  to  cover  such 
potentially  costly  Items  as  loss  of  Income 
and  medical  payments,  the  report  says. 

sun  another  section  of  the  report  recom- 
mends  that  the  directive  covering  conditions 
for  the  sale  of  life  Insurance  serve  as  the 
basis  for  similar  regulations  for  the  sale  of 
mutual  and  variable  annuities 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

All  things  come  from  Thee,  O  Lord, 
and  of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee  — 
1  Chronicles  29:  14. 

O  Thou  whose  wisdom  is  so  wise  that 
we  often  doubt  it,  whose  love  is  so  loving 
we  often  deny  It,  and  whose  truth  is  so 
true  we  often  fear  it.  grant  unto  us  such 
a- full  measure  of  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
never  doubt  Thy  wisdom,  never  deny 
Thy  love,  and  never  fear  Thy  truth 

Thou  hast  called  us  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  good  will.  Let  Thy  presence 
so  move  in  men  that  the  leaders  of  the 
world  may  find  support  for  peaceful  pro- 
cedures in  their  endeavor  to  establish 
justice,  to  maintain  order,  to  develop  un- 
derstanding, and  to  build  bridges  be- 
tween nations  and  people. 

Teach  us  to  unite  what  we  ought  to 
do  with  what  we  wiU  do,  that  walking 
in  the  way  of  Thy  word  and  obeying  Thy 
commandments,  we  may  have  life  more 
abundant,  liberty  more  abounding,  and 
Iwe  more  abiding— all  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


lution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
m  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture designated  as  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897).  and  for  other  purposes- 

S.  1932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Rlke;  and 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  MELCHER 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  Mr.  John  Melcher,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  arrived 
but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MELCHER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  265.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bUI  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

,^^*1°'^^*-  ^'^-  Concurrent  resolution  to 
of  r^f  V*  ^^^^  anniversary  of  the  opening 
or  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bUls  and  a  joint  reso- 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON     FISHERIES     AND     WILDLIFE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES,  TO  SIT  TO- 
DAY DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  EXTENSION  OP  AU- 
THORITY CONFERRED  BY  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949        "^'^'^^"'^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  122)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
briefly  explain  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

^B4n   PATMAN.    WiU   the   gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to.  The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  extend  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  for  2  months,  to  August  30  1969 
The  Export  Control  Act  furnishes  the 
t«slc  authority  for  control  of  exports  to 
Communist  bloc  countries.  It  furnishes 
the  authority  for  restricting  the  outflow 
of  scarce  materials,  as  well  as  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  exports  In  furtherance  of 
the  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  Export  Control  Act.  which 
would  otherwise  expire  on  June  30.  1969 
wi  1  enable  the  committee  to  complete  Its' 
deliberations. 

"niis  has  been  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  122 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, xn  Congress  assembled.  That  section  r 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amend 
ed  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2032).  is  amended  b^ 
striking  out  "June  30,  1969"  and  Insertlni? 
in  lieu  thereof  "August  30,  1969". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H  J 
Res.  780)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  94] 


Albert 

Artderson,  111. 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Berry 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabin 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Cowger 
Daddario 
D.inlels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dingell 
Dorn 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pish 
Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 


Oallagher 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Ichord 

Joelson 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Liowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mallliard 

Mathlas 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Podell 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Held,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Rostenkowski 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Waggon  ner 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zlon 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  303 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONCURRING  IN 
THE  SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  4229 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  455  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  455 
Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
4229)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid,  with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
Member,  the  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  reso- 
lution, the  import  of  it  is  very  simple,  as 
are  the  objectives  that  are  sought.  It 
really  should  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
debate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  parliamentary 
situation,  let  me  state  very  briefly  this 
is  a  resolution  that  would,  if  adopted, 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill. 
H.R.  4229.  having  to  do  with  duties  on 
heptanoic  acid  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

When  the  House  passed  this  bill  and 
sent  it  over  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
passed  it  and  added  an  amendment.  That 
amendment  would  simply  provide  for  an 
extension  of  30  days  of  the  withholding  of 
taxes  on  the  surtax  bill  which  expires  in 
a  few  days. 

Apparently,  there  is  some  confusion  as 
to  what  happens  when  the  rule  is 
adopted.  If  the  rule  is  adopted,  that  is 
the  end  of  it.  It  is  just  that  simple.  There 
is  no  following  legislation.  The  Govern- 
ment, the  employers,  and  other  interested 
employers  are  authorized  to  continue  the 
withholding  tax  for  30  days. 

Now  I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  for 
or  against  the  extension  of  the  surtax. 
This  really  has  no  bearing  on  it.  It  is 
not  a  test  of  how  you  are  going  to  vote 
on  the  tax  bill.  This  is  a  matter  of  house- 
keeping. This  is  a  matter  of  avoiding 
the  confusion  that  would  result  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  em- 
ployers, and  other  employers  who  are 
involved. 

There  would  be  a  lot  of  confusion  if 
the  surtax  were  finally  enacted  and  the 
withholding  tax,  or  the  right  to  withhold, 
expired  next  week  without  this  authority. 
So,  I  repeat,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
housekeeping.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  take  any  further 
time  in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  this  is  a 
necessary  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  a  resolution  which  does 
not  commit  the  House  in  any  way  on 
the  question  of  the  surtax.  It  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  readjust  the 
withholding  schedules  within  the  time 
that  remains  and  it  would  cost  great 
expenditures  and  cause  a  great  problem 
for  the  Government  itself  with  its  over 
3  million  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  the  legislation. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  has 
said  what  I  tried  to  say  so  much  better 
than  I  said  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  protest  this  kind  of  leg- 
islative procedure.  We  passed  a  bill  and 
it  has  been  amended  with  a  totally  un- 
germane  provision  and  sent  back  to  the 
House.  But  that  is  the  situation  we  have 
before  us,  and  unless  the  rule  is  de- 
feated, or  unless  the  previous  question  is 
defeated,  we  are  stuck  with  it. 

The  question  I  really  wanted  to  ask  is 
this:  If  continuation  of  the  surtax  is 
defeated,  will  the  withholding  be  restored 
to  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  think  in  response  to 
that  question  it  is  so  evident  that  that 


is  exactly  what  will  happen.  I  should 
have  stated  it  in  my  previous  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  th&nk  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.   BOGGS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  further  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  the  taxpayer  would 
receive  an  automatic  refund  when  his 
return  is  filed  in  April. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  two  aspects  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  surcharge  being  extended  to 
any  degree  or  for  any  length  of  time. 
Extension  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion 
and  waste.  If  it  is  not  extended,  the  tax- 
payer's right  to  refund  is  fully  protected. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Again,  the  gentleman 
has  well  stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  af  California.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  in  support 
of  this  rule.  I  fully  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  our  collesigue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  .  I  think  the 
proposal  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
one.  and  should  be  adopted  without  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  the 
money  will  be  refunded  next  April.  Is  the 
Federal  Government  going  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  money  that  it  takes  from  the 
taxpayer  under  this  withholding  and  uses 
vmtil  next  April? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The '  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  as  usual,  raises  a  very  interesting 
question.  Judging  by  the  response  of  the 
House,  perhaps  I  should  leave  it  there. 
But  I  did  not  intend  to  treat  lightly  the 
question  of  my  friend.  I  can  only  say 
to  him  that  I  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  able  ranking 
minprity  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  is  better  qualified 
to  answer  that  question  than  I. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  question  as  to 
what  the  situation  is.  In  the  event  with- 
holding is  extended  for  1  month,  and  the 
surtax  is  not  continued,  then  the  amount 
becomes  part  of  the  basic  withholding  of 
that  particular  individual  taxpayer.  In 
April  it  is  determined  whether  there  has 
been  an  overwithholding  or  an  under- 
withholding  Jn  terms  of  total  tax  liabil- 
ity. If  the  proposed  action  should  result 
in  an  overwithholding,  the  taxpayer 
would  receive  a  refimd.  If  there  should  be 
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an  imderwlthholdlng.  even  with  the  with- 
holding that  would  take  place  under  thia 
measure,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay 
an  additional  amount  as  far  as  his  tax 
liability  Is  concerned.  No  interest  is  paid 
on  overwithholdings. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  JACOBS.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
quesUon  to  the  genUeman  who  Just  spoke 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  would  happen 
lor  Uie  30  days  in  which  Uiat  amount 
would  be  withheld  which  would  not  have 
been  wiUiheld  wlUiout  Uiis  continuing 
resolution?  By  Uie  end  of  Uie  year  Uie 
taxpayer  might  catch  up,  but  what  about 
deprivation  of  Uie  use  of  Uiat  money  dur- 
vag  the  30  days?  There  would  be  no  in- 
terest paid  for  Uiat  Ume.  and  Uie  man 
would  not  have  given  up  use  of  that 
much  money  for  Uie  30  days  oUierwlse; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
Ueman Is  absolutely  correct.  We  have 
ovenieyments  by  oUier  taxpayers  Uiat  ex- 
ist, Irr^pecUve  of  Uiis  surtax,  under  Uie 
law  to^y  by  reason  of  wiUiholding  In 
the  course  of  a  year  more  has  been  with- 
neld  than  was  necessary. 

That  takes  place  for  many  taxpayers 
are  concerned.  We  should  try  to  avoid 
overwIUiholdlng.  but  It  does  toke  pllce 

^I^^kI^^  *****  ^«  P*y  "o  interest  on 
overwlthholdlng. 

^^M  f??^tMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  I 
would  hke  to  add  Uiat  as  a  pracOcal  mat- 

!^«  i^'.^Vi**  ^''P*"  *°  "^  humble  per- 
son that  the  overwlthholdlng  is  a  saving 
that  would  occur  under  this  unless  we 
continue  the  surtax 

.J^l^^^^^  ^  ^^«s  account  how- 
ever, that  would  pay  no  interest 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

f  J!if  M  ^^'SFJ*-  ^  y*^^  *o  *^e  gentleman 
irom  New  York. 

thl^..^^^"^;  ^  Speaker.  I  Uiank 
tne  gentleman  for  yielding    I  wish  to 
SL  ^^u  ^'^tement   by   our   distin- 
guished colleague.  Uie  genUeman  from 
WUconsin  (Mr.  Byrnk).  and  indicate 
this  would  be  a  benefit  to  Uie  taxpayer, 
because  Uie  taxpayer  in  the  event  the 
surcharge  is  not  voted  into  effect  would 
receive  eiUier  a  refund  or  a  credit,  so 
Uie  credit  would  become  very  impor- 
tant, because  in  the  next  period,  instead 
of  paying  the  higher  rate,  he  would  be 
paying  the  lower  rate  and  receiving  a 
Sd"^     "        ^^^  amount  he  had  already 

.J^/^■  PU<^^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he  wiU 
now  agree  to  use  the  time  I  promised  to 

hil-H  PU^^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 

?Sf>,^/^**  ^^^^  ^O"*  ^  the  con- 
fusion that  is  gomg  to  be  created  in  with- 
holding and  not  Withholding  and  Tbout 
all  the  computers  which  would  have  to 
be  restructured. 

I  wish  somebody  would  teU  me  what 
nght  anyone  has  in  Uiis  country  to^a?- 
sume  that  the  Congress  will  contin^- 
J>f  ^y  ^bberstamp  the  surtax  Th2s^. 
tax  dies  Monday  night,  and  I  would  have 
assumed  aU  parties  concerned  would  hill 
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t^^i^K^^^*""  'machines  and  computers 
to  end  the  tax  on  Monday  night  In  the 
absence  of  any  afHrmaUve  action  by  the 
Congress.  Will  somebody  teU  me  what 

^^M^°"^^***  ^  *««"™e  this  surtax 
would  be  continued? 

Mr.    BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.    Mr 
Sp^ker,  will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 
fH^  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr     BYRNES     of    Wisconsin     Mr 

S?S5at'    ^'^  "°*  '^"^  '^°°*  ^  *«^- 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.   Then  there  will  be 

chaos.  All  Uiese  people  are^  s^pSJS 

?  w^^H*  ^°\^^'  deduction  afte?lS 
1,  when  Uiere  is  nothing  in  Uie  record 

S^i^l^h"^**  ^  ^^"^  ^  goi^'to^ 
tinue  the  surtax  after  July  1 

q,^'".;  ^T^ES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  telling  Uie  gentSmanTe 
T^^^t  confusion  because  Uie  employ! 

?ereSv  f^^'n^'^.f  *  "P  "^^^  payrolli^Sf. 
lerenuy  from  the  way  the  oavmiiK  <>«. 

f^f«°"f  computed.  beSu^^c™i?LS 
the  surtax  Is  in  being  and  cuxtS 
therefore.  Uie  withholding  tab^^e 
into  account  Uie  surtax 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  If  I  mav 
say  someUiing  further     "^      ^"'^  "  ^  °^*y 

Mr     BYRNES     of    Wisconsin     Mr 
Sp^er,  I  am  not  going  to  yIeW 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  say  someUiing  f  urUieT 

S^er^I^!^  .  °^  ■   Wlscontin.     Mr. 

th^uS^^^""'  ^^^"^  the  first  Of  July  IX 
the  surtax  is  not  extended.  Uien  tJiP^m 
Ployers  have  to  revert  ba<^  to  thP^lf  ,^n 
ajd  Uie  withholdinTKs  toat'^r^S 

whdch  Ui4-  ^ha^  t^^S^r  ""'^^ 

sJSker^t^f^M   °^    Wisconsin.     Mr 

mi?fiSS^Sn^3ir^«^^thegenUe- 

Si^ker^^?.'"'^^  J"'     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
speaker,  that  is  what  I  Uiought. 

ine  confusion  that  will  pvi«*^  f^..  *i,« 

employers  and  employe^sM?  me  °s^y"^ 

b^ckSrr-  1^  "^"'  "^^y  ^ll^ovl 
fn  f  K  ^^^^  the  old  withholding  schedule 

iVv  1  'u^^-  ^^''^  *^"  ^  i^uS  after 
July  1  unless  we  do  Uiis.  Then  should 

ZT'r^t  ^"*<^*  the  surtax.  thleiSJoT 
ers  will  have  to  go  back  again  to  anSr 

tZ  Tj^u^''  .withholdinglcSle 
L^J^  Januaiy,  if  we  continue  Uie  tax 
iJ^i^^"  rate  of  5  percent,  ^e  Sm 
have  other  wiUiholding  tables 

Why  have  this  constant  confusion  nf 
changing  from  week  to  week  or  monSi 
to  month?  We  should  give  the  empToveS 
and  employees  30  days  so  we  mS  deter 

will  not  be  continued  and  on  what  basis 

the  withholding   will  be  done 

lik^to  f  °^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

f ,?nrl?  T  ohservation  made  by  my  friend 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  wiUi  reference  to 
his  general  objection  to  thS  [ype  oneg^ 
islating.  I  agree  heartily  with  him  thit 
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thia  practice  of  the  other  body  in  taking 
some  minor  House-passed  bill  and  add- 
ing nongermane  amendments  is  highly 
objectionable.  As  the  genUeman  may  be 
aTOre.  I  have  been  protesting  this  pro- 
asdure  for  years.  In  fact,  I  have  a  resolu- 
tion pending  that  would  simply  provide 
that  where  the  Senate  placed  an  amend- 
ment upon  a  House-passed  bill  that  was 
not  germane  under  the  House  rules  Uiat 
Uie  sam*  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  when  Uie  bill  was  returned  to  the 
House   Although  I  have  urged  this  for 
several  yeara.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  it  reported  because  of  Uie  objec- 
tion of  the  House  leadership.  I  am  now 
attempting  to  have  it  written  into  the  re- 
organization bill  which  is  In  process  of 
study  In  my  own  Rules  Committee    I 
hope  that  I  may  be  successful 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana  scuue 

.^-  ^?^  ^^*  ^  should  like  to 
commend  the  genUeman  from  MIssls- 
SSS?i  'o*"  ^/eiy  fine  explanation  of  the 
problem  before  the  Congress. 

Also,  I  can  say  there  is  nothine 
unique  about  Uils.  Time  and  time  aS 
to  the  case  of  Uie  excise  taxes,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  continued  collecting  Uie 

acted  But  In  the  case  of  a  withholding 
situation  we  have  to  act  on  It  ^™""^ 

nnJc'^^I^K  ^^^  ^^  genUeman  from  Dli- 
nols.  if  he  Is  interested,  case  after  case 

whll.^K^er''^^"'  ''  '^'^''^^ 

mi^TJ^f","*  ^^  gentieman.  Now  per- 
nm  me  to  take  just  a  few  additional  i^. 

^L^enf  "^   ^^"^^^    "»«   S-«t« 

adS^d  ^^^^%  *^^  ^^^^^  amendment 
added  to  the  House-passed  bill  extends 

5  moi!yS^^!f  T**^o^dl°»  ™tes  for  the 
1-month  period  from  June  30  1969  to 
J^y  31.  1969.  This  is  wiuiholdlig  at  a 
fh?f  ^PP'P'^ately  10  pereent  above 
^oKi  ^?**  ""^^^  otherwise  be  appli- 
cable, -nils  does  not  represent  a  chSSge 

L^.f^J.^'^Pfyf  ^  '^'^  "ability  for  1969 
but  instead  is  intended  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  postpone  until  July  31,  1969.  any 
decision  with  respect  to  the  adminlitra- 

ShmfiJ'^o**^^  ^°  ^^^*^  *he  surcharge. 
Should  Congress  not  extend  the  sm-- 
charge.  this  will  increase  refunds  or  de- 
crease tax  payments  otherwise  due  at 

fSfio  '^•°'  '^^  ^^^  °^  ^^  returns  for 
^fw  ^!1  ^^^«^  should  increase  re- 
^iS^*"^^^  '■^^P^*  to  the  quarter  im- 
mediately ahead  by  $600  million.  It  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  present  sit- 
uation so  Uiat  there  will  be  time  to  con- 
sider this  matter  without  upsetting  the 
present  withholdhig. 

r  J^  ^?'i  ^°'"'  *^^  administration  has 
requested  that  a  10-percent  surcharge 

?Q«t''*''Hl^°'"  '^^  ^""'•e  calendar  year 
1969  and  that  withholding  rates  reflect- 
ing the  1 0-percent  surcharge  be  made 
applicable  for  the  last  half  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1969  The  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration also,  in  effect,  included  the 
continuation  of  the  surcharge  at  a  5-per- 
cent rate  for  the  first  half  of  1970— or 
more  accurately,  at  a  2'/2-percent  rate 
for  Uie  entu-e  year.  Other  recommenda- 
tions included  in  the  administration  pro- 
posals would  repeal  the  7-percent  invest- 
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ment  credit  and  would  continue  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  communi- 
cations services,  the  present  rates  of  7 
percent  and  10  percent,  respectively,  for 
1  more  year — along  with  the  postpone- 
ment for  1  more  year  of  the  latter  sched- 
uled reductions.  Nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  anything  other  than  the 
surcharge. 

As  you  know,  on  June  30,  1969.  the 
surcharge  withholding  rate  on  individual 
income  taxes  terminates.  The  surcharge 
adds  approximately  10  percent  to  with- 
holding rates  otherwise  applicable.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  will  not 
be  able  to  consider  the  administration 
proposals  until  Monday,  June  30,  this 
amendment  provides  additional  time  to 
consider  these  proposals  without  being 
confronted  with  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  the  surcharge  withholding  rates 
as  of  June  30. 

Not  only  is  more  time  needed  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  administration 
proposals,  but  also  in  the  absence  of  siny 
action  at  this  time  employers  might  be 
faced  with  the  dlfiflcult  problem  of 
changing  over  from  one  set  of  withhold- 
ing rates  as  of  July  1  and  then,  should 
Congress  subsequently  decide  to  accept 
part  or  all  of  the  administration  pro- 
posals, be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
shifting  back  to  higher  withholding  ta- 
bles if  such  action  is  completed  by  the 
Congress.  This  represents  a  considerable 
administrative  burden  for  employers  and 
also  presente  employees  with  changing 
take-home  paychecks  to  which  they 
would  not  be  accustomed.  It  might  also 
present  the  employees  with  the  problem 
of  underwithholding — that  is,  owing 
tax — at  the  end  of  the  year  should  the 
full  10-percent  surcharge  be  continued 
by  the  Congress  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

It  was  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined 
above  that  the  Senate  concluded  it  was 
desirable  to  extend  the  surcharge  with- 
holding until  July  31,  1969.  This  will  give 
Congress  time  to  adequately  consider  the 
administration  proposals  and  will  give 
assiutince  that  employers  will  not  be 
faced  with  two  changes  in  withholding 
tables  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  action  does  not  prejudice 
congressional  consideration  of  the  issue 
of  the  surcharge  since  this  does  not  rep- 
resent a  change  in  tax  liability  but  only 
a  change  in  the  amount  withheld.  There- 
fore, should  Congress  subsequently  decide 
not  to  enact  any  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge for  the  remainder  of  the  calendar 
year  1969,  this  change  in  withholding 
would  not  affect  any  taxpayer's  tax  lia- 
bility for  the  year.  Instead,  it  would  either 
increase  the  size  of  the  income  tax  re- 
fund for  which  he  had  been  eligible  after 
the  beginning  of  next  year  or.  alterna- 
tively, would  decrease  tax  payments  he 
would  be  required  to  make  at  the  time  of 
filing  his  tax  return  for  the  calendar  year 
1969. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  extension  of 
the  surcharge  withholding  rates  imtil 
July  31,  1969,  will  increase  receipts  com- 
ing into  the  Treasury  during  1969  by  S600 
million.  Whether  this  represents  an  in- 
crease in  receipts  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  or  merely  represents  refunds— or 
decreased  tax  payments — with  respect  to 


the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  will 
depend  on  whether  or  not  subsequent  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  the  Congress  with  re- 
si>ect  to  the  administration's  proposal  to 
extend  the  surcharge. 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  three 
dates  in  present  law.  First,  it  amends  sec- 
tion 3402(a)  (1)  to  provide  that  the  per- 
centage withholding  tables  which  are  ap- 
plicable before  the  surcharge,  and  which 
under  present  law  again  become  appli- 
cable after  June  30.  1969.  instead  are  to 
be  applicable  after  July  31,  1969.  These 
withholding  rates  are  approximately  10 
percent  lower  than  the  withholding  rates 
applicable  during  the  period  when  the 
surcharge  applies. 

The  second  change  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  amends  section  3402(a) 
(2)  relating  to  the  percentage  withhold- 
ing tables  applicable  during  the  period 
when  the  surcharge  applies.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  the  use  of  these  tables  terminates 
as  of  July  1.  1969.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  these  tables  continue  in  ef- 
fect until  August  1,  1969. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  percentage 
withholding  tables,  wage  bracket  with- 
holding tables  may,  imder  present  law, 
be  used  by  the  employer  to  determine  the 
appropriate  amoimt  of  withholding. 

The  third  change  made  by  the  Senate 
amendment  relates  to  section  3402(c)  (6) 
which  presently  suspends  the  use  of  the 
regular  wage  bracket  withholding  tables 
for  the  period  of  the  surcharge.  Under 
present  law,  the  use  of  the  regular  wage 
bracket  withholding  tables  is  suspended 
until  July  1, 1969.  The  committee  amend- 
ment suspends  the  use  of  the  regular 
wage  bracket  withholding  tables  imtll 
August  1,  1969.  In  the  interval,  special 
wage  bracket  withholding  tables  apply, 
which  in  general  provide  rates  that  are 
10  percent  higher  than  the  rates  imder 
the  regular  wage  bracket  withholding 
tables. 

The  changes  made  by  the  committee 
amendment  apply  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  after  June  30.  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  conclude  by  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indi- 
cating the  concern  which  employers  have 
over  this  matter: 

Capitol  Hnx  Slowness  on  Surtax  Renewal 

Complicates  Jobs  of  Payroll  ESrecrrTivES 

While  Congressional  leaders  pondered  In 
Washington  whether  the  Income  siutax 
should  be  extended,  payroll  officials  across 
the  nation  bemoaned  that  the  slow  dellbera- 
tlona  were  complicating  their  jobs. 

The  esecutlves  don't  know  if  they  should 
continue  withholding  the  10%  surcharge  on 
paychecks  to  be  distrlbvited  otter  Monday, 
when  the  levy  is  scheduled  to  expire. 

Congreesional  leaders  are  attempting  to 
give  them  guidance;  they  hope  to  complete 
passage  tomorrow  of  a  measure  extending 
the  withholding  rates  a  month. 

"We  just  want  some  type  of  Indications 
so  we'll  know  what  to  do."  pleaded  a  spokes- 
man of  Pibrebotird  Corp.  in  San  Pranclsco. 

Some  companies  were  allowing  for  any 
eventuality.  General  Electric  Co.,  for  one, 
said  in  New  Tork  that  it  has  prepared  two 
sets  of  computer  tapes  for  its  payroll  due 
July  3.  One  of  the  tapes  continues  the  de- 
duction; the  other  drops  it. 

Pew  companies,  however,  have  the  com- 
puter expertise  of  QE.  Itself  a  computer  mak- 
er, so  they've  been  forced  to  choose  one 
altematlve  or  the  other. 


Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp.,  for  Instance,  is 
convinced  Congress  will  extend  the  levy,  at 
least  temporarily.  As  a  result,  it  said  in  New 
York  it  hasnt  made  any  plans  to  alter  its 
withholding  procedures. 

A  pharmaceutical  company  in  the  Mid- 
west said  it,  too,  intends  to  continue  col- 
lecting the  withholding  tax.  It  has  notified 
its  payroll  centers  to  continue  the  existing 
tax  schedule  "until  further  notice." 

But  this  company,  less  convinced  than 
Oeneral  Dynamics  that  the  tax  will  be  ex- 
tended, concedes  it  may  be  treading  on  thin 
legal  ground  If  it  continues  to  withhold  the 
surcharge  without  specific  Congressional  di- 
rection. 

"In  a  technical  sense,  we  ought  to  go 
around  to  all  our  people  and  say,  'Hey,  can 
we  have  your  permission  to  do  that?'  But 
I  don't  see  us  doing  that,"  declared  a  spokes- 
man for  the  drug  producer.  The  solution, 
he  said,  is  more  "practical"  than  legal. 

Another  company  examined  the  legal  issue 
and  concluded  it  had  to  stop  withholding 
the  siircharge  the  minute  it  ran  out.  'Bar- 
ring passage  of  legislation,"  said  an  official 
at  Reliance  Electric  Co..  Cleveland,  "we  don't 
think  we  have  any  legal  right  to  continue 
withholding  at  the  higher  level." 

Holly  Sugar  Corp.,  Colorado  Springs,  took 
a  similar  position.  "I  don't  see  how  we  can 
legally  withhold  more  than  the  law  allows." 
a  spokesman  declared. 

At  another  company,  the  timing  of  the 
levy's  expiration  is  the  subject  of  a  lively 
debate.  Lawyers  for  CPC  International  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.,  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  tax  expiration  applies  to  when 
the  wages  were  ecirned  or  when  the  paychecks 
were  signed.  At  CPC,  hourly  workers  will  be 
paid  July  3,  after  the  scheduled  expiration, 
for  work  performed  in  the  week  ended  to- 
morrow, when  the  tax  was  stiU  on  the  books. 

Some  executives  Insisted  they  could  handle 
any  necessary  tax  changes  with  ease,  no 
matter  what  Congress  ultimately  decides  on 
the  surcharge  extension. 

TRW  Inc..  for  example,  said  in  Cleveland 
that  one  of  its  major  divisions  could  adjust 
its  payroll  accounting  by  "merely  plugging 
in  a  new  withholding  table."  Another  divi- 
sion of  the  same  company,  however,  would 
have  to  reprogram  its  computw  to  reflect 
new  tax  rates,  a  spokesman  said. 

Such  reprogramlng  could  be  time  consum- 
ing and  expensive.  One  company  eetimated 
it  would  take  40  hours  of  skilled  manpower. 
Another  said  that  a  programing  switch  could 
take  "at  least  a  month,"  all  of  which  could 
prove  wasted  effort  if  Congress  allows  the 
tax  to  expire  and  then  reinstates  It  at  some 
later  date. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

In  all  honesty,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  are  all  prepared  to  vote  now.  I  believe 
we  all  know  exactly  what  this  resolution 
will  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  explained  it  in  great  de- 
tail. 

By  way  of  reiteration,  however,  we  are 
voting  on  one  resolution,  and  that  is 
House  Resolution  455.  When  that  is  voted 
up  or  down,  that  will  be  the  answer. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  says  it  could 
be  defeated  by  a  vote  on  the  previous 
question.  That  is  true,  of  course,  but  that 
procedure  is  used  when  there  is  a  differ- 
ent rule  someone  desires  to  substitute 
in  place  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  then  the  addi- 
tional hour  would  be  allowed  for  that  de- 
bate. As  I  understand  it,  there  is  nothing 
different  to  be  suggested  on  this.  It  is 
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either  to  extend  the  withholding  rates 
for  the  month  of  July  or  not.  to  vote  It 
up  or  to  vote  It  down.  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  two  votes,  with  one  on  the 
previous  question,  because  one  vote  on 
the  resolution  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

This  Is  a  rather  unusual  procedure, 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  the  only  way  It 
could  be  brought  to  the  floor.  We  did  It 
twice  last  year,  as  I  recall.  We  did  It  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  and  on  the  clvU 
rights  bill.  We  may  have  extended  the 
time  specifically  for  discussion  on  one 
resolution  beyond  1  hour,  but  outside 
of  that  it  was  one  vote  up  or  down. 

I  believe  this  must  be  done  this  way. 
The  Rules  Committee  is  simply  cooper- 
ating with  the  Members,  to  make  this 
possible,  so  that  we  will  not  get  into  a 
lot  of  confusion. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  a 
"yea"  vote  on  House  Resolution  455 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
.Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  correct  to  con- 
clude that  if  this  resolution  is  adopted 
we  really  will  be  setting  up  at  least  for 
30  days  a  dual  tax  system?  The  working- 
man,  the  man  who  has  his  surtax  with- 
held, will  continue  paying  a  surtax  at 
least  for  30  days,  but  the  self-employed 
man,  the  person  who  does  not  have  with- 
holding, will  not  be  affected,  because  the 
surtax  will  expire  for  that  person  at 
mldiught  Monday.  That  is  true  simply 
because  this  resolution  says,  on  line  7, 
page  2,  "with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
June  30."  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
doing  now.  when  we  vote  for  this— those 
who  vote  affirmatively — is  really  to  say 
■  that  the  worklngman  will  have  the  sur- 
tax continued  at  least  for  30  days  but 
the  self-employed  man,  the  one  who  does 
not  have  wages  withheld,  does  not  come 
under  any  withholding  system,  will  have 
the  surtax  end  for  him  as  of  midnight 
Monday  night,  assuming  the  Congress 
does  not  take  any  further  action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  theory 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ex- 
plained this  situation.  I  will  put  in  mv 
nickel's  worth. 

My  understanding  is  that  if  this  is 
adopted  the  withholding  tax  rates  on  all 
wage  earners  will  be  extended  through 
July  31,1 969,  at  the  present  rates. 

We  may  have  to  make  a  change  later 
with  reference  to  the  surtax  bill,  but 
since  that  question  cannot  be  finally  re- 
solved prior  to  July  1  this  procedure  will 
insure  that  we  do  what  we  can  to  avoid 
confusion  with  respect  to  withholding 
of  Federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  stated  it  so  clearly.  Determi- 
nations will  be  made  when  Congress 
makes  its  own  decision  on  the  extension 
of  the  surtax.  That  would  include  every- 
body, including  some  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  overpaid,  like  Members 
of  Congress  and  so  on.  The  term  "work- 
ing man"  includes  every  man  who  earns 
a  salary  and  not  just  a  man  who  has  a 
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specific  Job  to  do.  Everybody's  tax  will 
be  withheld  when  that  passes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  those 
with  outside  income  to  keep  withholding 
the  amounts  necessary,  because  next 
spring  they  may  have  to  find  a  little 
more  money,  if  the  surtax  Is  extended 
next  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  but  I  do  not  have  any  further 
requests. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yielding  to  me,  and  I  hope  not  to 
take  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
friend  and  chairman  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  Along  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith), 
I  agree  with  him  in  his  explanation  of 
the  posiUon.  He  did  an  excellent  job  in 
explaining  it.  This  is  a  very  simple  posi- 
tion. I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  pass 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say.  of  course, 
that  this  was  in  line  with  the  desires  of 
many  of  us  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  our 
attempts  to  get  a  litUe  more  rationale 
into  the  so-called  surtax  package  which 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Rules  We 
felt  that,  based  on  the  President's  own 
statement,  there  was  no  rush  and  no 
reason  to  hurry,  as  indicated  here,  which 
existed  m  this  area.  The  very  action  that 
we  are  taking  today  indicates  that  we  do 
have  plenty  of  time  to  give  consideration 
to  some  of  the  other  things  which  relate 
to  taxes  that  the  American  people  are 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  just  one 
moment  longer  to  caU  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  It  IS  my  understanding  on  next  Mon- 
day—and I  am  going  on  the  assumption 
that  the  program  will  not  be  changed 
because  I  might  say  that,  without  criti- 
cism of  anyone  speclflcaUy,  the  gears 
have  been  shifted  so  regularly,  almost  ev- 
ery 24  hours,  that  I  am  not  sure  what  we 
will  be  considering  then  but  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding at  this  point  at  least— the 
surtax  will  be  up  on  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  have  my  colleagues  keep  in  mind  the 
statements  that  occurred  in  the  last  24 
hours  regarding  the  position  of  the  other 
body.  They  propose  to  take  up  substan- 
tial reform  measures  in  connection  with 
this  so  that  if  perchance   this  House 
should  decide   to   act  affirmatively  on 
Monday  or  on  whatever  time  it  may  be 
scheduled,  that  is,  on  the  surtax  bill   I 
can  very  easily  see  that  the  House  will 
be  foreclosed  from  its  opportunity  really 
to  wnte  tax  reform  legislation  and  we 
wUl  see  the  other  body  usurp  that  pre- 
rogative. I  hope  over  the  weekend  or 
sometime  between  now  and  the  time  we 
vote  on  this  measure  that  we  can  give 
real  consideration  to  this,  because  if  that 
should  occur,  then  so  far  as  this  House 
IS  concerned,  we  will  be  precluded  in  the 
91st  Congress  from  taking  any  action  or 
making  any  attempt  to  vote  specifically 
on  any  of  the  issues  that  the  American 
people  are  so  gravely  concerned  about 
We  will  simply  not  see  this  matter  con- 
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sidered  in  Congress.  I  hope  that  thought 
will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
quite  a  long  session  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  the  other  day  on  this  1-year 
surtax  extension.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK)  who  just  addressed  the 
House  that  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  today  on  this  1 -month  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surtax.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  today,  but  the  big 
vote  on  this  question  of  surtax  exten- 
sion comes  up  on  Monday.  That  will 
be  the  important  vote.  A  year  ago  I  op- 
posed the  10-percent  1-year  surtax  i 
listened  at  that  time  to  the  arguments 
about  how  it  was  going  to  stop  infiation 
and  I  see  it  has  not  stopped  infiation  at 
all;  it  has  helped  expand  inflation 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  we  are  going  to  have  this  vote  come 
up  on  Monday  because  I  thought  that  the 
Members  were  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  home  next  week  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  and  talk  to  the 
people.  Had  they  had  that  opportunity 
to  go  home  over  the  July  4th  weekend 
this  surtax  legislation  next  Monday 
would  be  defeated  and  get  the  death  of 
a  rag  doll,  because  the  people  are  aroused 
against  unjust  and  unequal  taxation.  The 
salaried  and  wage  earners  are  paying 
approximately  two-thirds  of  our  Federal 
taxes. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Members  are 
going  to  do  next  Monday  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  am  going  to  say  that  if  we 
pass  this  surtax  measure  any  real  and 
effective  tax  loophole  and  reform  legis- 
lation is  dead  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  we  may  get  some  kind  of  a  tax 
reform  bUl  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  August  or  September,  but 
It  will  be  a  skim-milk  operation.  It  will 
not  repeal  the  fraudulent  27  "/z -percent 
depletion  and  other  oil  tax  credits  and 
exemptions.  It  wiU  probably  take  a  small 
percentage  of  tax  loopholes  from  big 
estates,  inheritance  and  foundations,  and 
real  estate  and  conglomerates. 

For  the  last  3  or  4  years  everv  time 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
comes  m  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  rule  on  tax  legislation  I  have  asked  the 
chairman.  "How  about  loopholes  and  tax 
reform."  The  chairman  would  always  re- 
ply that  the  committee  was  too  busy  with 
other  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  be  in  such  a  hurry  on  this  thing, 
we  are  going  to  be  here  all  day  anyhow. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Permit  me  to  finish  my 
statement,  and  then  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
time  available. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  discovered  that 
there  are  no  subcommittees  whatsoever 
set  up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means.  It  is  the  only  major  committee 
where  the  chairman  of  tiie  committee 
does  not  appoint  subcommittees. 

The  chsdrman  could  have  appointed  a 
Subcommittee  on  Oil  last  January.  The 
chairman  could  have  appointed  a  Sub- 
committee on  Foimdation  Loopholes, 
saso  a  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate,  Es- 
tates, Inheritance,  Stock  Transactions, 
and  hearings  could  be  held  separately  by 
these  subcommittees.  One  subcommittee 
could  have  handled  each  one,  and  we 
could  have  had  a  real  tax  reform  bill 
here  In  April  or  May  and  enacted  it  by 
now.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  the  only  major  committee  that  does 
not  have  subcommittees. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  axe  commit- 
tees that  have  as  many  as  13  subcom- 
mittees. The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  six  subcommittees,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  13 
subcommittees,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  eight  subcommit- 
tees, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  flve  subcommittess,  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  10  subcommittees. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  it  cannot 
have  subcommittees,  and  stop  filibuster- 
ing on  this  tax  loophole  legislation? 
There  could  be  at  least  $15  to  $20 
billion  in  taxes  brought  in  by  fat  cats 
"loopholers"  that  are  not  paying  any 
taxes  on  their  profits.  There  are  25 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  comment  on  nine  or 
10  of  these  members  who  are  in  favor 
of  effective  tax  reform. 

The  American  public  is  aroused  at  tax 
reform  delay.  If  the  Members  next  Mon- 
day vote  to  continue  this  surtax  for  a 
year,  without  major  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion, we  will  eventually  get  a  real  tax 
reform  bill,  but  it  will  be  after  a  year 
from  next  November  when  the  American 
people  vote  in  a  Congress  that  will  give 
them  the  necessary  tax  reform. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  per- 
mission granted  I  hereby  include  with 
my  remarks  the  statement  made  by  me 
on  March  26  of  this  year  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearings  on  tax 
reform  legislation: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  this  much-needed  Fed- 
eral tax  reform  legislation.  I  also  want  to 
commend  your  committee  for  calling  these 
long-delayed  hearings  in  order  to  secure  first 
hand  Information  for  the  American  public 
on  the  deplorable  conditions  which  our  Fed- 
eral tax  system  has  reached  in  recent  years. 
During  my  27  years  in  Congress  I  have  been 
shocked  by  the  gradual  increase  in  power, 
year  by  year,  of  specially  privileged  and 
powerful  segments  of  our  economy  slowly 
and  cleverly  securing  favorable  legislation 
until,  In  some  cases,  they  are  totally  exempt 
on  Federal  taxes  from  their  exorbitant  prof- 
Its. 

Our  Federal  tax  laws,  as  of  today,  have  be- 
come riddled  with  tax  concessions,  loopholes, 
tax  credits,  and  depletion  exemptions  to  a 
favored  few  who  have  the  finances  to  em- 
ploy powerful  lobbyists  to  relieve  their  client 
of  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  rev- 
enue necessary  to  finance  the  enormous  cost 
to  keep  our  land  the  No.  1  nation  in  the 
world. 


Former  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  Barr 
revealed  in  January  that  21  persons  with 
incomes  of  over  91  mlUlon  paid  no  taxes  at 
all  in  1967,  while  166  with  incomes  of  over 
$200,000  also  escaped  taxes  entirely. 

When  the  wealthy  escape  taxes.  It  is  the 
average  taxpayer  who  gets  hit  for  higher 
taxes  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  best 
example  of  ttils  is  the  10  percent  tax  sur- 
charge. Faced  with  the  need  for  more  reve- 
nues, the  Administration  came  running  to 
the  average  middle  class  taxpayer,  while 
doing  nothing  to  make  wealthy  foundations, 
oil  millionaires,  real  estate  speculations,  and 
highly-paid  cori>orate  executives  pay  their 
fair  share.  Those  with  incomes  of  $15,000  a 
year  or  less  already  pay  nearly  two-thirds  of 
aU  personal  Federal  income  taxes,  and  the 
surcharge  simply  adds  to  their  burden.  But 
to  the  wealthy  exploiter  of  loopholes  the  sur- 
charge is  no  problem  at  all — 10  percent  of 
nothing  is  still  nothing. 

If  just  a  modest  number  of  the  fantastic 
and  excessive  tax  loopholes  and  exemptions 
were  eliminated  there  would  be  no  need  for 
an  extension  of  the  surcharge.  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  9196.  which  if  enacted  into 
law  would  bring  In  more  than  $9  billion  in 
additional  revenue  by  plugging  13  of  the 
more  notorious  loopholes  in  our  Federal 
tax  system.  This  happens  to  be  the  same 
amount  that  an  extension  of  the  10  percent 
tax  surcharge  would  yield  in  fiscal  1970. 
Thirty-one  other  Congressmen  have  spon- 
sored identical  legislation. 

Among  the  loopholes  this  bill  would  close 
is  the  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  other 
minerals.  Largely  because  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  the  20  largest  oil  companies  In 
the  country  paid  only  8Vi  percent  of  their 
net  Income  in  taxes  in  1966.  One  large  com- 
pany with  profits  ranging  from  $61,110,000 
in  1962  and  similar  Increased  amounts  of 
Income  in  1963,  1964.  and  1966  paid  no 
Federal  taxes  whatsoever. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had  an  Income 
of  $1,271,903,000  in  1962  but  paid  only  slz- 
tenths  of  one  percent  on  their  fabulous 
profits.  In  the  following  four  years  their 
percentage  tax  on  similar  profits  ranges  as 
follows : 


Percent  tax 

Net  income 

paid  to 
Federal 

Organization 

Year 

before  tax 

Government 

Standard  OiKNew 

Jersey) 

1962 

Jl.  271. 903, 000 

0.6 

1963 

1.584.469.000 

4.3 

1964 

1,628,555.000 

1.7 

1965 

1.679,675.000 

4.9 

1966 

1. 830. 914. 000 

6.3 

Atlantic  Oil 

1962 

61,110.000 

0 

1963 

56. 747, 000 

0 

1964 

61,081.000 

0 

196S 

105,299.000 

0 

1966 

127.384,000  . 

Some  companies  do  not  do  as  well  as  the  oil 
companies,  however.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
have  as  powerful  a  lobby  in  Washington  as 
"big  oil." 

The  following  statistics  on  three  coal  com- 
panies illustrate  the  contrast: 


Organization 


Year 


Percent  tax 
paid  to  Fed- 
eral Govern- 
Gross  profit  ment 


Consolidation  Coal  Co. 


Pittston  Co. 


Island  Creek  Coal  Co.. 


1964 
1%3 
1962 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1964 
1963 
1962 


$44,863,073 

26 

39,568,737 

28 

32,918,065 

26 

13,721,024 

(1) 

30 

14,699.426 

35 

7,713.060 

18 

5,149,930 

24 

3,459,563 

(') 
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The  oil  lobby  will  of  course  argue  that 
the    27  V^    percent    depletion    allowance    Is 


neec^  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  re- 
serve oil  in  emergencies,  that  it  is  vital  to 
our  national  defense,  that  our  economy  will 
collapse  without  It,  and  that  it  will  cure 
the  common  cold.  Fortunately  the  Treasury 
has  just  released  a  thorough-going  study  of 
the  tax  breaks  currently  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
industry  and  their  effect  on  the  level  of  oil 
reserves.  The  study,  done  by  the  CONSAD 
Research  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  chal- 
lenges these  oil  Industry  arguments,  con- 
cluding that  the  depletion  allowance  and  spe- 
cial expense  deductions  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
companies  add  only  a  small  amount  to  the 
Nation's  petroleum  reserves.  Furthermore, 
the  Report  goes  on.  the  depletion  allowance 
encourages  excessive  drilling  and  Inefnclent 
production  methods  and  discourages  re- 
search into  other  potential  fuel  sources.  I 
don't  think  this  Is  a  very  good  bargain  for 
the  $2.26  billion  worth  of  loopholes  we  gave 
to  oil  men  in  1968.  Big  oil  has  been  en- 
joying this  financial  bonanza  for  years.  Real 
estate  speculators  are  almost  as  generously 
treated  at  tax  time  as  oil  men. 

Former  Treasury  Assistant  Secretary  Sur- 
rey, in  a  speech  last  year.  said.  "The  Treas- 
ury recently  examined  the  1966  tax  returns 
of  13  real  estate  operators,  all  of  whom  had 
very  substantial  gross  Incomes,  and  found 
thaJt  depreciation  'losses'  reduced  the  tax 
liability  of  nine  of  them  to  zero  and  of  two 
others  to  less  than  $25." 

Doing  away  with  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion gimmick  on  speculative  real  estate 
would  head  off  operators  of  this  sort  and 
bring  in  an  extra  $150  mlUlon  In  tax  rev- 
enues each  year. 

Another  gaping  tax  loophole  is  the  7  per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit,  enacted  in  1962, 
which  permits  business  firms  to  subtract 
from  their  tax  bills  7  percent  of  the  value 
of  eligible  new  equipment  Installed  during 
the  year.  It  was  Intended  to  stimulate  the 
economy  by  providing  a  subsidy  to  private 
Investment. 

However,  our  economy  has  been  overstlm- 
ulated  and  we  are  now  In  a  period  of  serloxis 
Inflation,  fed  In  part  by  the  investment  tax 
credit.  The  credit  concentrates  Inflationary 
spending  power  on  precisely  that  portion  of 
the  economy  that  Is  already  most  over- 
heated— the  capital  goods  section  in  the  flrst 
place,  it  creates  a  second  round  of  inflation 
by  causing  business  to  hasten  to  Invest  be- 
fore Inflation  drives  up  capital  goods  prices 
even  further. 

The  Conmierce  Department  Survey  of  busi- 
ness fixed  Investment  plans  for  1969.  released 
on  March  13.  underscores  the  need  for  repeal 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  The  survey  pre- 
dicted that  toital  1969  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  will  reach  a  whopping 
$73  billion,  a  14  percent  Increase  over  1968. 
This  contrasts  with  year-to-year  Increases  of 
only  4  percent  In  1968  and  2  percent  in  1967. 
This  survey  Indicates  strongly  tha,t  It  Is 
capital  goods  Inflation  that  Is  most  serious, 
yet  the  Administration  still  Insists  on  a  10 
percent  surcharge  on  the  average  consumer 
to  combat  Inflation.  If  It  Is  Infiation  they  are 
concerned  ataout,  why  not  get  at  the  real 
culprit  by  repealing  the  7  percent  investment 
tax  credit? 

The  list  of  tax  loopholes  can  be  extended 
almost  to  eternity,  as  this  committee  well 
knows. 

Capital  gains  which  pass  through  an  eetate 
at  death  are  not  taxed. 

The  unlimited  charitable  deduction  allows 
many  millionaires  to  escap>e  taxation  entirely 
Special  tax  treatment  for  stock  options  al- 
lows highly  paid  corporate  executives  to  get 
tax  advantages  not  open  to  the  average  wage 
earner. 

The  tax  exemption  for  municipal  industrial 
development  Ixjnd  interest  encourages  plant 
piracy  and  gives  unwarranted  subsidies  to 
wealthy  corporations,  while  costing  the 
Treasury  millions  In  lost  revenues. 

As  an  example,  certain  states  of  the  Union 
who  enjoy  the  exemption  privileges  of  Sec- 
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tlon  B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  are  paying 
8ub-standa«l   wages   to  mllUona  of  factory 
workers  In  their  localities.  These  sub-stand- 
ard wage  workers  are  practically  out  of  the 
buying  market  In  regard  to  $3-«4  thousand 
dollar  automobiles,   $400  refrtgerators.  etc.. 
etc.,  and  are  adding  nothing  to  the  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  in  factory  production 
of  our  Nation.  This,  of  course,  \s  an  exemp- 
tion over  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  no  responaibUlty.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  committee  has  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  has  enacted,  tax  exemptions  for 
munidpal     Industrial    development    bonds, 
which  encourages  plant  piracy  and  gives  un- 
warranted subsidies  to  wealthy  corporations 
and  Industrial  factories  to  move  Into  these 
14B  states  because  thousands  of  towns  and 
cities  In  these  areas  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  tax  exempt   Industrial  development 
bonds  with  cheap  land  and  cheap  wagee  to 
capture    thoxisands    of    Industrial    factories 
from  states  paying  a  Uvlng  wage  to  Its  work- 
ers. MulUn^UUons  could  be  brought  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  the  repeal  of  the  Interest 
on  municipal  and  other  local  civic  bond  pro- 
motion. 

The  hobby  farm  loophole  allows  wealthy 
part-time  farmers  to  escape  taxes  by  using 
Actional  farm  "losses"  to  offset  Income. 

I  will  not  take  more  of  the  committee's 
time  by  extending  the  list  of  loopholes,  for 
time  te-somethlng  we  don't  have  very  much 
of  because  of  the  need  for  Immediate  action 
In  repeal,  of  tax  loopholes,  exemptions,  etc. 
The  American  people  are  weary  of  being 
told  that  we  are  all  very  concerned  about 
tax  reform,  that  we  are  working  very  hard 
on  It.  and  that  It  la  very  difficult  and  compli- 
cated and  It  Is  going  to  take  a  long  time. 
The  Uxpaylng  public  Is  running  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  the  surcharge  is  doing  little  to 
make  them  more  tolerant. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
act  within  the  next  two  months  on  as  many 
major  tax  reform  items  as  possible.  Tax  re- 
form should  not  be  postponed  until  we  can 
put  together  a  neat,  tidy,  "sklmmllk"  pack- 
age that  everyone  can  agree  on.  We  will  be 
here  until  the  year  2000  If  that  is  the  goal. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  this 
conunittee    in    deUillng    the    fabulous   and 
fraudulent  raid  on  the  Federal  Tteastiry  by 
thousands    of    tax-avoiding   estate    founda- 
tions.  A  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
stated  befcre  a  Senate  Committee  that  he 
could  not  speculate  as  to  how  many  foun- 
dations   are    operating    and    enjoying    tax 
exempt  benefits.  Some  foundations  are  en- 
gaging m  free  enterprise  Industry  in  com- 
petition  with   regular   tax   paying   corpora- 
tion and  non-exempt  business  and  indus- 
tries. One  official  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment   testified    that    he    would    place    the 
number  of  foundations  enjoying  tax  exemp- 
tions at  approximately  25,000.  Congressman 
Wright   Patman    and    other   Members   have 
gone   Into   the  foundation   tax   bonanza  in 
detail  before  your  committee,  and  I  know 
your  committee  and   all   Members  of  Con- 
gress   are    familiar    with    its    tax-avoiding 
ramifications. 

Every  tax  dollar  lost  through  these  loc^- 
holes  must  be  paid  by  another  source.  For 
the  most  part,  this  loss — and  it  has  been 
estimated  to  be  a  whopping  $50  billion — is 
paid  by  moderate  income  groups,  by  small 
people  with  incomes  of  815  thousand  and 
less,  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  high-priced 
accountants  and  tax  lawyers  to  locate  loop- 
holes. 

The  House  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  Its  will  on  tax  reform  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  heavy 
obligation  of  Government  would  warrant 
your  committee  concentrating  on  major  loop- 
holes which  Involves  literally  billions  of  es- 
caped taxes  by  certain  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  report  a  bill  closing  the  top- 
bracket  tax-escaping  loopholes  so  the  Con- 
gress can  act  Immediately  on  the  same.  The 
minor  loopholes  can  be  taken  up  by  your 
committee  and  considered  later  In  the  year. 
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The  American  public  has  become  familiar 
In  recent  years  with  the  neceeslty  of  taking 
the  gigantic  tax  load  off  the  wage-earner 
and  the  salaried  citizen  while  mammoth 
corporations  and  gigantic  mergers  of  corpo- 
rations profiteer  on  the  American  public.  I 
do  hope  your  committee  will  not  submit  a 
weak,  and  Ineffective  recommendation  on 
the  clodng  of  the  tax  loopholes.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  for  one,  and  I 
know  of  others  that  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  will  insist  on  an  open  rule  on  this 
leglsUtion.  This  will  give  the  other  410  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  an  -opportunity  to  answer 
the  demand  of  the  almost  unanimous  cry 
of  the  American  public  for  tax  reform. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Members, 
that  this  leglsUtion  oould  be  enacted  in  the 
next  few  months  if  the  major  loophole  re- 
cipients, whose  payments  on  their  huge  prof- 
Its  Is  but  a  pittance,  would  start  paying  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  a  blanket  minimum 
Federal  tax  ranging  from  16  percent  to  30 
percent  of  their  profits.  They  then  would 
Join  with  the  small  businessmen  and  the 
wage  and  salaried  citizen  in  supporting  our 
huge  domestic  and  foreign  programs  and 
other  Federal  obligations. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  4229.  The  purpose 
of  tills  Senate  amendment  Is  to  extend 
the  surcharge  withholding  rates  for  the 
1-month  period  from  June  30,  1969, 
through  July  31,  1969.  Important  hear- 
ings on  deepening  the  Tampa  Harbor 
necessitate  my  presence  in  Tampa. 

I  plan  to  be  present  Monday,  June  30, 
and  vigorously  oppose  H.R.  12290,  the 
extension  of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  surtax,  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  this  Congress. 
Of  concern  to  all  of  us  are  today's  in- 
flationary trends,  and  I  am  anxious  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  take  steps 
necessary  to  combat  Inflation.  But  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  vitally  important  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  some  meaningful 
tax  reform;  it  Is  urgent  that  we  right  the 
injustices  now  threatening  the  integrity 
of  our  Nation's  tax  system.  In  addition, 
tax  reform  too  can  affect  the  Nation's 
deficit  and  counter  inflationary  trends 
through  the  revenue  it  raises. 

Three  administrations  have  talked 
about  tax  reform  and  yet  none  has  been 
enacted.  This  year  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress toward  reform,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  a  reform  package  will  be 
submitted  to  this  body  for  a  vote  in 
August. 

On  Monday  we  are  scheduled  to  vote 
on  a  year's  extension  of  the  surtax.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ap- 
prove a  full  extension  of  the  surtax  with- 
out reforms.  With  the  passage  of  the 
surtax,  pressure  in  the  Congress  for  re- 
form will  dwindle  and  once  again  the 
people  of  this  country  will  not  get  the 
reform  they  deserve. 

The  surtax  is  our  trump  card  for  re- 
form, let  us  not  give  it  away  until  we 
get  that  reform. 

It  is  clear  that  a  complete  reform  pack- 
age cannot  be  readied  by  Monday  and  so 
I  would  urge  that  only  a  3 -month  exten- 
sion be  submitted  for  a  vote  with  the 
understanding — clearly  stated  in  the 
House — that  in  late  August  or  Septem- 
ber a  total  surtax/reform  package  will  be 
submitted. 

Three  months  will  give  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  sufficient  time  to  com- 


plete its  consideration  of  the  reform  pro- 
posals, opportunity  to  better  evaluate 
the  fiscal  needs  of  our  ec(momy,  and  a 
chance  to  submit  a  combined  reform/ 
surtax  package. 

Today  I  am  supporting  the  continua- 
tion of  the  surtax  withholding  schedules 
for  30  days.  On  Monday  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  a  3-month  extension  of 
the  surtax  if  it  is  coupled  with  a  promise 
of  meaningful  reform;  but  I  will  not  vote 
for  H.R.  12290  now  scheduled  which  pro- 
vides the  year's  extension  I  regret  that 
in  this  same  bill  there  are  three  needed 
.  measures  which  I  support:  the  repeal  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  a  delay 
for  another  year  of  the  reductions  in 
telephone  and  automobile  excise  taxes, 
and  the  additional  allowance  to  reduce 
taxes  for  those  people  at  the  poverty 
level. 

The  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
and  the  poverty  allowance  are  sweet- 
eners intended  to  soften  our  opposition. 
But  at  this  time  I  believe  we  must  hold 
out  for  tax  reform — otherwise  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost  for  perhaps  another 
10  years. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled 
to  take  up  H.R.  12290,  the  Surtax  Exten- 
sion Act.  Before  this  bill  is  considered, 
the  House  will  act  on  Resolution  No.  453 
which  provides  a  closed  rule  allowing  no 
amendments  to  the  bill  after  4  hours  of 
general  debate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  who  are 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
will  support  the  closed  rule  resolution  as 
a  matter  of  procedure,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  closed  rule.  Nor  is  it 
my  intention  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit which  will  be  offered  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  minority.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  motion  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  goals  of  mean- 
ingful revenue-producing  tax  reform 
would  be  more  readily  achieved  on  a 
straight  vote  against  the  extension  of  the 
surtax.  The  legislation  which  we  passed 
today  authorizes  the  withholding  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge.  A  "no"  vote  on  the 
extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  defeat  of 
this  proposal  will  provide  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  meaningful  tax  reform. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Ray  Madden,  and  my  distin- 
giilshed  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Hinry  Rixtss,  concur  in  this 
position. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


June  27,  1969 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HS.  8644, 
SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CRUDE 
CHICORY  ROOTS— AID  TO  FAM- 
ILIES WITH  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8644)  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  roots,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  26, 
1969.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  try 
briefly  to  explain  the  conference  report. 

I  will  start  by  saying  the  conference 
report  is  unanimous.  It  was  signed  by 
all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  all 
of  the  conferees  from  the  other  body 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  made  no 
change  In  the  text  of  the  original  House 
bill,  but  It  did  add  two  social  security 
amendments,  which  are  involved  in  the 
conference  report. 

These  two  amendments  to  the  original 
bill  are  not  complex  and  can  be  easily 
explained. 

One  amendment  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  a  provision  which  we  wrote 
into  law  some  years  ago — June  30,  1961, 
to  be  precise — in  an  attempt  to  help  In- 
digent American  citizens  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  were  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  because  of  war, 
illness,  destitution,  and  so  forth.  The  best 
extimple  of  that  happens  to  be  Cuba 
where  about  70  people  a  month,  mostly 
old  people,  come  back  to  oiu:  country  tmd 
Mr.  Castro  has  well  taken  care  of  what- 
ever worldly  goods  they  had.  That  pro- 
vision of  law  has  been  continued  on  a 
temporary  basis  since  its  original  enact- 
ment. This  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  that  pro- 
gram so  that  when  such  persons  land  at 
a  dock  somewhere  in  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  our  country  takes 
care  of  them  until  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Then  they  repay  this 
obligation  to  the  Government.  That  is 
the  first  amendment.  We  continue  that 
program'  for  2  years. 

The  second  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  so-called  freeze  on  Federal  matching 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  children 
who  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  aid 
to  dependent  children  programs.  The 
Senate  repealed  the  provision  on  this 
subject,  which  was  included  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  House  conferees  concurred  and 
agreed  in  the  Senate  amendments.  They 
did  so  unanimously  because  the  Gov- 
ernors of  every  State,  I  think,  whether 
they  be  Democrats  or  Republicans,  were 
terribly  concerned  about  this  provision 
and  the  administration  was  terribly  con- 
cerned about  it.  We  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Finch  just  a  week  or  so  ago 
strongly  supporting  the  repeal  of  this 
provision.  The  provision  was  originally 
enacted  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  activities 
and  obtain  results  under  the  work  incen- 
tive program  which  was  also  contained 
in  the  1967  amendments.  It  has  not  ac- 
complished that  purpose. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  conferees  that 
the  way  to  dispose  of  this  matter  was  to 
repeal  the  freeze  provision.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  does. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  srleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
supplemental  bill?  Or  are  we  dealing 
with  the  supplemental? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  are  dealing  only 
with  the  aid  to  dependent  children? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct;  we  are 
repealing  the  so-called  AFDC  freeze. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  issue  that 
was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  ? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  issue  has  been  made 
by  many  Members  of  the  House  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  last  week  or  so 
every  time  I  walked  down  the  aisle  here 
somebody  asked  me  about  it,  and  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well.  I  admit  the 
gentleman  from  California  was  very 
forceful  in  bringing  the  issue  up  several 
days  ago  and  he  has  been  very,  very 
anxious  for  this  result  to  come  about. 

But  this  result  could  not  have  come 
about  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  complete 
cooperation  of  Members  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  particularly  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes),  who  was  very  helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  do  know  that  there 
is  forceful  interest  in  this,  since  it  is 
coming  up  under  such  short  notice  and 
in  advance,  not  after  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  to  continue  the  siu*tax  on  Mon- 
day. It  is  real  interesting  that  this 
"APDC  unfreezing"  is  coming  up  so 
suddenly  and  at  what  appears  to  be  a 
propitious  time  in  connection  with  the 
drive  to  pass  the  surtax. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  exactly  the  same  situ- 
ation here.  There  is  an  expiration  date 
of  June  30,  which  happens  to  be  next 
Monday.  So  the  same  problem  exists 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
SE>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  and  approval 
that  I  support  the  conference  committee 
report  before  us  to  eliminate  the  AFDC 
freeze. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all 
those  who  contributed  to  this  significant 
effort.  Tens  of  thousands  of  concerned 
citizens  called  upon  their  Government 
to  respond  to  the  pressing  needs  of  its 
children  and  today's  action  was  the 
result. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  particularly 
commend  our  able  and  effective  majority 
whip.  Hale  Boggs,  for  his  decisive  lead- 
ership in  removing  this  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles from  over  the  heads  of  the  poor 
and  most  needy  children  in  America. 

It  was  the  imited  effort  of  California's 
able  members  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  James  Corman  and  Jabies 
Utt,  and  the  leadership  of  the  dean  of 
the  California  delegation,  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  imlted 
delegation  which  insured  its  viewpoint 
was  presented  effectively.  This  victory 
represents  a  savings  of  some  $40  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  State  of 
California. 
I  should  also  like  to  commend  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary,  Rob- 
ert Finch,  for  his  support  of  the  r^ieal 
of  the  AFDC  freeze  and  John  Veneman, 
the  outstanding  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  his 
leadership  in  the  removal  of  this  un- 
realistic ceiling. 

The  AFL-CIO,  as  well  as  auto,  team- 
ster, longshore,  and  other  independent 
unions  have,  over  the  years,  lent  valu- 
able support  to  this  effort. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  very  spe- 
cial mention  and  tribute  must  be  paid 
to  Dr.  George  A.  Wiley  and  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  of  which 
he  is  executive  director.  They  have  by 
their  continuous  effort  alerted  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  to  their  rights  under  ex- 
isting laws  and  to  the  ominous  prob- 
lems which  this  freeze  would  Impose. 
Without  their  decisive  contribution.  It  is 
most  imlikely  that  today's  swition  would 
have  been  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  this  House  that  we  pro- 
posed a  freeze  on  AFDC  payments  back 
in  1967,  I  believe,  for  a  very,  very  good 
reason.  The  fact  is  that  AFDC  payments 
are  actually  accentuating  the  very  prob- 
lems they  are  supposed  to  solve. 

During  the  last  2  years  I  have  visited 
neighborhoods  where  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies are  receiving  aid-to-dependent- 
children  payments.  These  families  have 
no  father  present.  These  children  are  ac- 
tually being  raised  in  filth,  squalor,  and 
neglect. 

Aid-to-dependent-children  pasrments 
have  doubled  in  the  last  4  years  mainly 
because  of  an  incresise  in  Illegitimacy. 
Of  coiu-se  the  Governors  are  concerned 
about  this  freeze,  because  the  Governors 
that  you  speak  of  have  not  faced  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  have  simply 
permitted  more  and  more  people  to  go 
on  the  welfare  rolls  every  year,  and 
many  of  these  people  are  receiving 
APDC  payments. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone, 
where  employment  is  at  an  alltlme  high 
and  where  various  companies  and  indus- 
tries have  trouble  employing  people,  the 
welfare  rolls  have  increased  by  144.000 
persons  just  diuing  the  last  year.  There 
are  many  cases  where  death  and  injury 
have  occurred  to  some  very  young  chil- 
dren who  are  being  supported  by 
the  aid-to-dependent-chlldren  program. 
Where  these  children  have  been  left 
alone  at  the  age  of  1,  2,  and  3,  fires  and 
other  things  have  occurred.  And  these 
youngsters  have  been  killed  or  injured. 
In  my  opinion,  since  we  are  going  to 
permit  the  APDC  payments  to  escalate 
each  year,  we  are  simply  going  to  make 
it  possible  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem that  this  program  Is  not  working.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Utt),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  placed  on  this 
bill  by  the  Senate.  I  favored  the  freeze 
in  the  first  place,  but  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  information  before  us  to  know 
what  effect  it  would  have.  The  com- 
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plaints  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  just  made  are  generally  in 
regard  to  administration.  I  am  sure  we 
are  going  to  have  a  tightening  up  of 
administration  nationally  as  well  as  in 
the  States. 

I  talked  yesterday  with  our  adminis- 
trator in  California  and  he  said: 

I  assure  you  we  are  going  to  tighten  up  on 
any  of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 


June  27,  1969 


I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  givies  me  a  great  deal  of  sat- 
isfaction to  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port which  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
the  AFDC  freeze  that  was  enacted  over 
my  objection  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

I  opposed  this  provision  vehemently 
in  committee  when  it  was  being  formu- 
lated. When  the  social  security  bill  was 
up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  in  August 
1967,  I  voted  in  favor  of  It  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  because  it  included 
this  provision,  but  at  that  time,  I  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  because  of 
the  many  beneficial  provisions  it  con- 
tained and  in  the  hope  that  when  the 
bill  came  back  from  the  Senate  and  the 
conference  committee  the  freeze  provi- 
sion would  have  been  eliminated.  When 
the  bill  did  come  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  from  the  conference,  the  freeze 
was  still  a  part  of  the  legislation,  and  it 
was  primarily  for  that  reason  that  I  cast 
one  of  the  three  votes  that  were  cast  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  In 
December  of  1967. 

I  support  the  repeal  of  the  freeze  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  States  to  shift  the  cost  of 
paying  a  tremendous  portion  of  the 
AFDC  program  upon  them  when  the  in- 
creased cost  of  those  porgrams  results 
from  factors  which  are  largely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  States. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  AFDC  freeze 
could  not  help  but  work  a  hardship  upon 
all  of  the  AFDC  recipients  of  the  coun- 
try.   The   AFDC    freeze   provision    was 
aimed  primarily  at  only  one  segment  of 
the  AFDC  caseload.  By  its  own  terms  it 
would  have  operated  whenever  there  was 
an  increase  In  the  proportion  of  children 
m  any  State  who  are  drawing  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers.  Yet,  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
cunty  Act.  all  of  the  families,  including 
those  in  which  the  fathers  were  dead 
disabled,  or  unemployed,  would  have  felt 
the   effects  of   the   freeze.   The   States 
would  have  had  no  choice  in  this  matter 
since   the  law   provides   that  the  pro- 
grams be  administered  uniformly  with 
regard  to  all  recipients. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
freeze  provision  had  been  allowed  to  be- 
come operative  next  Tuesday,  most 
States  would  have  been  required  ulti- 
mately to  have  reduced  benefits  pay- 
ments for  all  recipients  and  probably  on 
top  of  that,  to  increase  their  eligibility 
standards  thereby  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  individuals  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  the  program. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
very  happily  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report. 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
AFDC  freeze  should  be  repealed  as  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  report.  If  the 
freeze  provision  were  allowed  to  go  into 
operation  on  July  1,  not  only  would  the 
State  and  local  governments  have  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  paying  for  100  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  received  by  individ- 
uals on  the  AFDC  rolls  in  excess  of  the 
limitations  laid  down  in  the  freeze,  but 
also  the  AFDC  recipients  on  the  rolls  in 
most  States  would  have  suffered  uncon- 
scionable   hardship.    According    to    the 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  freeze  pro- 
vision would  have  required  the  States  to 
assume  obligations  normally  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in  the 
amount  of  $322  million. 

Most  States  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  forced  to  lower  their  benefit  pay- 
ments for  all  AFDC  recipients  in  an 
effort  to  finance  their  programs  within 
available  resources.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  effects  of  the  freeze 
would  have  been  felt  by  all  recipients  on 
the  AFDC  rolls,  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  their  being  there. 

As  indicated  by  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  who  is  man- 
aging the  conference  report,  it  is  obvious 
beyond  doubt  that  the  freeze  position,  in 
addition  to  being  unjust  in  principle,  has 
proven  to  be  ineffectual  in  application  I 
therefore,  believe  that  this  House  is  to 
be  commended  for  recognizing  when  it 
has  made  a  mistake  and  taking  the 
proper  steps  to  undo  its  mistakes.  This  is 
clearly  what  we  are  doing  today  in  voting 
to  repeal  the  AFDC  freeze. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  House  votes  today  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8644  which 
would  repeal  the  AFDC  freeze  that  oth- 
erwise would  go  into  effect  on  July  i 
under  existing  law. 

In  my  judgment,  the  freeze  proposal 
was,  from  the  time  it  was  first  enacted,  a 
most  unwise,  unrealistic,  and  inhumane 
approach  to  solving  the  serious  problem 
of  rising  welfare  costs  and  inequities  ex- 
isting in  our  welfare  system.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  June  26  issue  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  commenting  on  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  freeze  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
a  recent  court  decision  upholding  it.  The 
editorial  concludes: 

National  Inequities  on  the  welfare  pro- 
gram stlU  cry  for  correction  In  a  thorough 
overhaul  which  would  shift  all  welfare  costs 
to  the  federal  government. 


be  held  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  children  in  a 
state,  regardless  of  how  fast  the  number  of 
Individual  cases  grows. 

This  need  not  mean  closing  the  door  to 
additional  clients  or  paying  them  less  than 
others,  the  court  argued,  for  the  state  and 
counties  could  make  up  the  additional  cost— 
or,  bleak  alternative  in  an  era  of  runaway 
prices,  cut  back  every  recipient.  And  there 
lies  the  difficulty,  for  Gov.  Hughes  has  esti- 
mated that  even  to  maintain  present  levels 
would  cost  New  Jersey  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tlonal  $10.2  million  a  year. 

The  Senate  voted  last  week  to  eliminate 
the  freeze,  and  sent  the  measure  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  The  House  should  con- 
cur promptly.  National  inequities  on  the  wel- 
fare program  still  cry  for  correction  in  a 
thorough  overhaul  which  would  shift  all 
welfare  coets  to  the  federal  government  Con- 
gress should  be  moving  in  that  direction  and 
not  toward  foisting  more  of  the  burde.n  on 
the  states. 
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I  most  strongly  agree  with  this  assess- 
ment of  the  problem  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  legislation  along  these  lines. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Righting  a   Wrong 

Refusal  of  a  federal  court  In  Newark  to 
upset  the  freeze  on  federal  participation  in 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program 
leaves  thU  necessary  action  to  Congress 
which  was  responsible  for  the  action  in  the 
first  place.  And  with  the  restriction  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  next  Tuesday,  Congress 
has  little  time  to  respond. 

The  court  is  understandably  reluctant  to 
interfere  with  an  act  of  public  safety,  short 
of  evidence  of  unequal  appllcaUon.  other  dis- 
crimination or  denial  of  due  process  The 
court  held  none  of  these  objections  applies 
to  Congress'  determining  that  coverage  must 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  many  sponsors  of  legislation— 
H.R.  4576 — in  this  Congress  to  repeal  the 
existing  provisions  in  the  social  security 
law  limiting  the  number  of  children  with 
respect  to  whom  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  wtih  dependent  children,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
wiil  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  before  us 
which  will  accomplish  the  objective  out- 
lined above. 

When  this  so-called  freeze  or  limiting 
amendment  was  included  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments  by  our  legis- 
lative action  here  back  in  early  1968 
many  of  us  advocated  against  it  and 
recorded  ourselves  in  opposition,  because 
we  very  deeply  believed,  despite  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  proponents,  that  the  prac- 
tical  effect  of   such   legislative   action 
would  prove  to  be  unjust  In  its  projec- 
tion and  uneconomical  In  Its  operation 
That  our  doubts  and  fears  about  the 
wholesomeness  and  efficacy  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal  were  well  groimded  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
leading   proponents  of   this   particular 
wnendment  have,  most  creditably,  upon 
further  research  and  study,  come  to 
agreement  with  those  of  us  who  original- 
ly protested  against  the  amendments 
merit. 

In  essence,  we  believe  It  is  convincingly 
clear  that  this  freeze  proposal,  if  applied 
would  inevitably  visit  extreme  hardship 
and  deprivation  upon  great  numbers  of 
innocent  and  blameless  children  by  forc- 
ing mothers  into  work-training  pro- 
grams, inducing  imemployed  or  low- 
earning  fathers  to  abandon  children,  set- 
ting up  a  very  doubtfully  effective  and 
most  uneconomical  work-training  pro- 
gram, and  imposing  imjustlfiably  larger 
tax  burdens— in  my  own  State,  some  $5 
million— upon  the  citizens  in  our  various 
States. 

On  the  economic  side,  while  the  work 
training  involved  is  for  low-level  jobs, 
the  program  is  high  cost,  principally  be- 
cause a  mother  carmot  be  required  to 
work  or  train  unless  child  care  facilities 
are  provided.  Budget  figures  show  that 
average  per-child  day  care  costs  are 
about  equal  to  the  average  per-child 
cash  benefit,  thereby  doubling  the  wel- 
fare outlay  for  these  children  on  the 
very  long-shot  gamble  that  the  new  ca- 
pacity to  fill  second-rate  jobs  will,  at 
some  indefinite  future  time,  reduce  wel- 


fare rolls  and  costs.  To  most  of  us.  this 
kind  of  operation  represents  a  process 
of  reasoning  that  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

As  against  this  mandatory  program. 
wise  experience  and  authoritative  evi- 
dence indicates  that  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, giving  decent  jobs  and  better  in- 
come, would  provide  sounder  motivation 
and  more  lasting  improvements  than  a 
forced  program  clouded  with  compulsion 
and  distrust. 

In  short,  upon  the  most  careful  study 
and  examination,  the  attempt  to  cure 
a  serious  welfare  problem  by  restricting 
payment  benefits  to  blameless  children 
would  appear  to  be  the  wrong  program 
for  the  wrong  individuals  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Surely  we  can  and  we  should,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  in  legislative  wisdom, 
provide  a  better  way  of  helping  unfor- 
tunate parents  and  families  off  the  wel- 
fare dole,  encourage  fathers  to  remain 
with  their  families  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits, while  granting  them  appropriate 
job  training  through  the  shift  of  child 
care  funds  and  fostering  a  proper 
mother-children  relationship  that  is  the 
basis  of  wholesome  family  life.  Let  us, 
right  now,  act  to  repeal  this  freeze 
amendment  and  speedily  move  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  a  more  equitable 
and  effective  child  and  family  assistance 
program  that  will  be  truly  in  accord  with 
our  civilized  traditions  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  restate  today  my  strong  support  for 
the  repeal  of  the  AFDC  freeze,  a  pro- 
posal which  was  embodied  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  5978,  introduced  in  February  of  this 
year. 

My  regret  is  that  Congress  has  been  so 
slow  in  taking  definitive  action  on  the 
repeal.  Under  law  the  freeze  is  to  go  into 
effect  July  1  of  this  year,  just  a  few  days 
from  now.  Understandably,  the  States 
have  become  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  slowness  of  our  response  to  this 
deadline.  They  stand  to  lose  about  $300 
million  in  Federal  matching  fimds  in 
fiscal  year  1970  if  the  freeze  becomes 
effective. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
very  large  welfare  burden,  would  be  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  the  freeze.  Welfare 
analysts  in  my  State  estimate  that  we 
would  lose  approximately  $80  million  a 
year  in  Federal  funds  under  the  freeze 
provision.  In  this  period  of  particularly 
high  and  rapidly  growing  welfare  costs, 
the  additional  cost  to  the  State  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  absorb. 

There  is,  at  this  time,  no  justification 
for  retaining  the  freeze.  The  rationale 
behind  its  initial  adoption  as  part  of  the 
1967  welfare  amendments  was  to  act  as 
a  spur  to  the  States  to  initiate  rehabilita- 
tive programs  which  would  move  fami- 
lies off  the  AFDC  rolls  and  into  self- 
sufficiency.  The  freeze  has  not  served 
this  purpose.  Despite  the  threat  of  a  cut- 
off in  Federal  funds,  the  work  incentive 
and  other  programs  which  the  Congress 
provided  in  the  1967  amendments  have 
been  developed  extremely  slowly.  This 
has  not  been  the  sole  fault  of  the  States. 
The  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  of  Labor  have  also 
moved  slowly  in  providing  the  States 
with  guidelines  for  programs  and  in  the 
actual  establishment  of  work  and  train- 


ing programs  to  which  the  States  could 
refer  their  welfare  recipients.  We  cannot 
place  a  responsibility  for  action  on  the 
States  which  is  not  fully  theirs. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  repeal  of  the 
freeze,  and  htis  taken  the  repeal  into 
consideration  in  its  1970  budget  presenta- 
tion. Thus,  by  repeal  of  the  freeze  we  are 
not  going  to  place  any  new  or  unexpected 
financial  burden  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. This  is  an  expense  which  has  already 
been  anticipated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  Congress 
look  forward  to  fundamental  changes 
and  improvements  in  our  welfare  sys- 
tem. Legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced would  establish  nationally  uni- 
form minimum  standards  for  welfare  and 
would  provide  for  increased  Federal 
matching  for  welfare  programs.  Until  we 
have  time  to  imdertake  more  basic  legis- 
lation, however,  we  must  at  least  attempt 
to  keep  our  present  system  functioning  as 
adequately  as  possible.  We  must  remove 
the  financial  threat  to  our  States  and  to 
our  welfare  recipients  which  the  AFDC 
freeze  embodies.  The  repeal  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  in 
conference.  I  hope  we  shall  overwhelm- 
ingly agree  to  it  here  today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conference  report  on  HH.  8644 
eliminates  the  freeze  on  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  payments  which 
was  imposed  as  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Burton)  for  the  part  he  played 
in  convincing  the  conferees  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  action.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  social  security  and  welfare 
issues  combined  with  his  parliamentary 
skill  were  instrumental  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  conference  report  to  be  be- 
fore us  today  with  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  conferees. 
This  recommendation  recognizes  the 
disastrous  effects  which  the  freeze  on 
AFDC  funds  would  have  on  the  lives  of 
those  citizens  dependent  on  public  as- 
sistance and  on  the  financial  resources  of 
our  large  urban  States.  I/vigorously  op- 
posed the  AFDC  freeze  when  it  first  came 
before  the  House  in  August  of  1967.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  large  industrial  States  like  New 
York.  California  and  Illinois,  which  are 
the  recipients  of  migration  from  the  rural 
South,  which,  by  contrast,  would  lose 
nothing  in  Federal  payments  through 
this  provision.  When  the  freeze  was 
enacted  despite  my  objections,  I  joined 
17  other  House  Democrats  in  urging  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  reject  the  "antiwelfare"  provisions 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  Among 
the  five  antiwelfare  provisions  specified 
in  that  letter  was  the  AFDC  freeze. 

When  the  conference  report  was 
brought  before  the  House  in  December 
of  1967. 1  reaffirmed  my  objections  to  the 
AFDC  freeze  and  pointed  out  the  dis- 
astrous effects  it  would  have  on  public 
welfare  programs  in  urban  areas.  De- 
spite my  objections,  and  those  of  many 
other  Members,  the  AFDC  freeze  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  however. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  of  the  social  security  amend- 


ments I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  AFDC  freeze  in  two  Con- 
gresses—H.R.  14609  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  H.R.  618  in  the  91st  Congress. 
I  have  additionally  cosponsored  H.R. 
11662  with  several  Members  which  would 
also  repeal  the  freeze  on  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

As  I  said  in  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  AFDC  freeze  in  January  of 
1968: 

In  the  absence  of  bold  and  Imaginative 
efforts  to  solve  the  causes  of  poverty,  wel- 
fare coets  will  continue  to  rise,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  see  people  starve.  It  Is  no  solu- 
tion to  take  out  the  failures  to  deal  with 
theee  problems  on  Impoverished  families  and 
dependent  children.  The  percentage  freeze  on 
AFDC  payments  is  particularly  unwLse  be- 
cause It  penalizes  States  which  are  the  net 
recipients  of  rural  migrants  and  it  punishes 
children  whose  sole  crime  is  to  have  been 
bom  of  Indigent  or  separated  parents. 

The  effect  of  the  freeze  on  New  York 
City,  as  estimated  by  Mitchell  Ginsberg, 
administrator  of  the  New  York  City  Hu- 
man Resources  Administration,  would  be 
between  $30  and  $50  million  in  possible 
Federal  revenue.  This  year  New  York 
City  budgeted  $50  million  to  cover  the 
loss  produced  if  the  AFDC  freeze  were 
put  into  effect.  But  severe  budgetary 
strains  have  caused  the  city  to  subse- 
quently remove  this  allocation  from  the 
budget. 

Hence,  if  the  AFDC  freeze  is  instituted, 
the  only  recourse  for  New  York — given 
its  limited  financial  resources — will  be  to 
reduce  the  level  of  AFDC  payments.  At 
a  time  when  inflation  is  already  severely 
taxing  the  meager  resources  of  those  de- 
pendent on  public  assistance,  a  reduction 
in  payments  would  cause  inestimable 
suffering  and  hardship  to  financially  de- 
prived families. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations 
have  worked  diligently  to  explain  the 
consequences  of  the  AFDC  freeze  to  Con- 
gress. In  particular,  I  believe  Dr.  George 
A.  Wiley  and  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  of  which  Dr.  Riley 
is  executive  director,  deserve  special 
mention  for  their  efforts  to  make  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  aware  of  their  rights 
under  existing  public  assistance  laws 
and  the  implications  of  the  AFDC 
freeze. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  repeal  the  ill-considered 
freeze  on  AFDC  payments  which  was 
enacted  in  1967.  To  retain  this  provision 
in  the  face  of  the  mounting  crisis  in  our 
cities  would  constitute  an  abdication  of 
our  responsibility.  Congress  has  to  assist 
our  urban  areas  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide decent  standards  of  public  assist- 
ance to  those  citizens  caught  in  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which  engulfs 
our  inner  city  areas. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
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1«  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  wUI  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  269,  nays  65.  not  voting  98 
as  follows: 

[Rou  No.  96] 

TEAS— 269 
Ford,  OcraM  B.  Monagaa 


Adama 
AddAbbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

CaUr. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.Oak. 
Annunzto 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beau,  Md. 
Belcber 
B«U,  Calif.' 
Bennett — 
Bette 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BoggS 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BrotzBuan 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
BurlesoD.Teoc 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utab 
Busb 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
OabeU 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 

Cunningham 
DavU,  Ga. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Downing 
DulsU 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
EUberg 
Erienborn 
Bsch 

Eshleman 
Fallon 
Farbst«ln 
FasceU 
Pelghan 
Plndley 
Flood 
Foley 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Frellngh«iy8en 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Oftllflanakls 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Oonzales 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Gubaer 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Haottngs 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Langen 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulioch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
-McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MaUliard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
lifay 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
MUls 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mollohan 


Moorhead 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pattenj 

Pelly  I 

Perklna 

PbUbls 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebelltia 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  Oallf . 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symlngtdn 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Utt 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampier 

Watu 

Welcker 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 


Winn 
Wold 
Wyatt 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Baring 

BevlU 

Bray 

BrlnUey 

Burke.  Fla. 

Caffery 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Oettys 

Grlffln 


Wylle 
Tatea 
Tatron 
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Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Henderson 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konakl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pickle 
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Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Soott 

Slkea 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Watson 

Whltten 

WUUams 
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Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pish 

Praser 

Gallagher 

Oibbons 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gpover 

Gude 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Joelson 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mathlaa 

Meskill 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Podell 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Watklna 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Cbarles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zion 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Oonable 
Cowger 
Oaddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dorn 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 

^o  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.   Thompson  of  New   Jersey  with  Mr 
Meskill. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Oonable. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Snyder 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  StelKer 
of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dlckerson 
Mr.  McMlUan  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Liikens 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Qrover. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cowger. 


Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Ur.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  ISr.  Don  h 
Clausen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr,  Whalley. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Derwinskl 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathlas 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Oibbons. 

Mr     Oreen    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Hawkins 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsvl- 
vania.  ' 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  FISHER  and  Mr.  PUQUA  changed 
their  votes,  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  op>ened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8644  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr 
Speaker.  I  further  request  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res  455) 
previously  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentieman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OP 
NOVEMBER  8,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (HH.  4297)   to 
amend  the  act  of  November  8,  1966,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "$850,000""  and 
Insert  "$850,000".  "  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Author- 
ity is  hereby  granted  for  appropriated  money 
to  remain  available  untu  expended."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  sulvise  us  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  list- 
ing for  Monday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

HH.  12290,  to  temporarily  continue 
the  income  tax  surcharge  and  certain 
excise  taxes  and  to  repeal  investment 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes,  under  a 
closed  rule  with  4  hours  of  debate  waiv- 
ing points  of  order;  and 

H.R.  11400,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969 — 
the  conference  report. 

There  will  also  be  called  up  by  the 
gentleman  from  Marylsmd  (  Mr.  Friedel) 
miscellaneous  printing  resolutions  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
In  addition  to  that,  Tuesday  is  Private 
Calendar  day  and  the  Private  Calendar 
will  be  called.  We  also  hope  to  adopt  the 
concurrent  adjournment  resolution 
sometime  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  note. 
of  course,  that  the  Independence  Day 
recess  starts  at  the  close  of  business 
Wednesday.  July  2.  and  the  House  re- 
convenes on  Monday.  July  7. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  30 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week,  July  2,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
Gentleman,  is  it  possible  to  go  through 
the  first  two  bills  and  could  they  both 
be  called  up  on  Monday?  Is  it  possible? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  possible.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  probable.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, because  of  the  4-hour  debate  on 
the  tax  bill,  but  we  do  hope  to  finish  the 
legislative  business  on  Tuesday.  We  have 
two  very  important  bills  next  week;  if 
we  can  finish  them  by  Tuesday,  Memljers 
can  do  their  office  work  on  Wednesday 
and  be  free  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
journment resolution  is   adopted. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentlemtm. 
That  is  what  I  thought. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  AND  THE  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  t«y)  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Worse,  we  have  a  feeling  that  It's  all  too 
true. 


LiPE   IS   FUN,   FUN,   PUN   FOR   THE 
YOUNG 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  article  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Notes  for  the  Veterinary  Practi- 
tioner, April  1,  1968,  which  seems 
particularly  timely : 

WhUe  the  FCC  Is  berating  television  for 
its  cigarette  commercials,  we  wish  it  would 
look  into  another  aspect  of  TV  ads  aimed 
not  at  corrupting  the  youth,  but  at  de- 
moralizing the  adult.  In  TV  commercials, 
nothing  good  happens  to  anyone  past  the 
age  of  discretion.  Life  seems  to  end  at  age 
25. 

Watch  the  people  in  these  ads  for  awhile. 
Teenagers  invariably  have  great  glistening 
teeth.  Adults  have  dentures  and  denture 
breath.  Boys  switch  hair  grease  and  girls  are 
glad.  Men  dont  have  hair.  If  they  do,  it  is 
f uU  of  dandruff.  Boys  douse  themselves  with 
shaving  lotion  and  wait  to  beat  oQ  the  women, 
like  traps  full  of  cheese.  Older  men  are 
happy  to  find  something  that  drains  aU 
eight  sinuses. 

Young  people  have  fxin.  Older  people  have 
nagging  headaches.  Young  people  spend  all 
night  wol&ng  hamburgers  at  amusement 
parks  or  beach  parties.  Older  people  go  to  a 
nearby  movie  and  have  to  leave  because  their 
stomach  is  killing  them.  Girls  have  yards  of 
blonde  hair  full  of  body,  and  boys  nuzzle  it. 
Wives  have  gray  hair  and  their  hvisbands 
wont  take  them  dancing. 

Men  work  hard  and  get  ahead,  only  to 
have  some  pimply  assistant  teU  them  they 
have  bad  breath.  The  teen-age  wife  makes 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  turns  her  husband  Into  a 
sex  maniac.  The  older  wife  washes,  irons, 
mops  floors,  and  puts  up  with  birds  on  the 
sink,  and  her  husband  comes  home  with  a 
miserable  headache  and  takes  It  out  on  her. 
Girls  are  always  washing  their  hair.  Wives  are 
always  washing  dishes. 

Teen-agers  wear  sneakers  and  sandals. 
Adults  wear  support  hose.  Teen-agers  rub 
each  other  with  suntan  oil.  Adults  rub  each 
other  with  liniment.  Teen-agers  spend  a  lot 
of  time  in  boats,  sports  cars,  and  swimming 
pools.  Adults  spend  their  time  in  doctors' 
offices  and  listening  to  tedious  insurance 
peddlers.  Adults  get  hay  fever  and  sneeze. 
Young  people  are  always  at  the  end  of  a 
glorious  evening.  Adults  are  always  at  the 
end  of  their  rope. 

Life  is  fun,  fun.  fun  for  the  young.  They 
can  laugh  even  with  their  mouths  full  of 
hair.  About  the  only  happy  time  for  an 
adult  is  when  he  has  an  accident  and  the 
Insurance   company   pays   off.   It   Isn't   fair. 


NEW 
NEAR 


THE  CREDmiUTY  CHASM: 
ADMINISTRATION  MOVES 
THE  BRINK 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlis  and  mclude  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  my  longtime  and  respected  friend, 
Herb  Klein,  to<^  office  as  President 
Nixon's  communications  director,  he 
made  himself  responsible  for  keeping 
open  the  channels  of  truthful  informa- 
tion to  the  American  pubUc. 

As  of  this  morning.  Mr.  Klein  seems 
faced  with  his  first  serious  challenge. 

Late  editions  of  yesterday's  Los  An- 
geles Times  quoted  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch  as  sasring  he  would  resign 
if  denied  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Knowles  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Later  in  the  day,  both  the  White 
House  press  secretary  and  Secretary 
Finch  himself  fiatly  denied  that  pub- 
lished report.  Their  denials  are  carried 
widely  in  this  morning's  newspapers. 

The  Times,  though,  has  a  different 
story,  one  of  intrigue  and  purported  be- 
hind-the-scenes wheeling  and  dealing 
over  the  proposed  nomination  of  Dr. 
Knowles. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  some  sus- 
picion that  Dr.  Knowles — and  the  objec- 
tions to  his  appointment  from  some  of 
the  mossier  elements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — are  being  used  to 
trade  for  votes  on  the  administration's 
surtax  extension  bill. 

I  continue  to  have  full  confidence  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  coverage  of 
the  Knowles  case  is  the  kind  of  respon- 
sible, enterprise  reporting  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  the  Times  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  Tom  Foley,  the  reporter 
who  broke  the  story  of  Secretary  Finch's 
threat  to  resign. 

At  this  point,  I  will  include  two  arti- 
cles from  this  morning's  Los  Angeles 
Times  dealing  with  the  Knowles  situa- 
tion: 

The  Knowles  Case:  Nixon's  Domestic 

Policies  at  Stake 

(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Washington. — Robert  H.  Finch's  agony 
over  the  Knowles  case  raised  serious  ques- 
tions Thursday  not  only  about  the  Influence 
Ni^  political  future  of  the  secretary  of  health, 
edttoa^ion  and  welfare  but  over  the  direction 
of  the  Administration's  domestic  policy. 

The  essential  question  is  whether  Pinch's 
victory  or  defeat  In  this  case,  which  will  be 
decided  today  or  Saturday,  will  foreshadow  a 
progressive  or  conservative  course  In  civil 
rights,  welfare  and  other  major  fields. 

The  immediate  issue  is  whether  Dr.  John 
H.  Knowles,  a  liberal  favored  by  Finch  but 
opposed  by  the  American  Medical  Assn.  and 
Its  conservative  allies  in  Congress,  is  to  be 
nominated  by  President  Nixon  as  Finch's 
chief  assistant  In  the  health  field. 

The  President  and  his  associates,  who  pride 
themselves  on  admlnstrative  efficiency,  have 
made  a  monstrosity  out  of  the  handling  of 
this  matter.  Washington  has  not  seen  a  worse 
mishmash  of  Its  kmd  in  years. 
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DIFFICULTT  IN  DldDTNO 

At  the  veTy  least — and  not  tor  the  flrst  time 
either — It  has  portrayed  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration as  having  great  difficulty  making  up 
Its  mind  on  a  tough  Issue. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  showdown.  In 
which  the  President  took  a  direct  hand 
Thursday,  harbors  deeper  Implications.  Since 
Pinch  has  become  preeminently  the  symbol 
of  the  moderate,  progressive  elements  In  the 
Administration,  for  example,  would  his  defeat 
signify  that  the  conservatives  In  the  White 
House  and  In  Congress  have  got  the  upper 
hand  with  the  President? 

Already  an  outcry  has  been  raised  by 
liberals — and  even  some  conservatives — 
against  the  Administration's  flrst  civil  rights 
program — a  proposal  outlined  to  Congress 
Thursday  by  Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell.  It 
would  replace  the  soon-to-explre  1966  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  Negroes  regard  as  an  im- 
portant symbol,  with  a  new  law  to  ban  lit- 
eracy tests  for  voting  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Furthermore  the  Administration  appears  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  a  new  policy  giving  some 
racially  segregated  school  districts  in  the 
South  mcare  time  to  desegregate. 

All  of  this,  let  alone  the  possibility  of  a 
conservative  being  chosen  Instead  of  Dr. 
Knowles.as  assistant  secretary  for  health  and 
Bdentlflc  xoatters  in  H£W,  adds  up  to  wel- 
come news  for  Southern  conservatives.  This 
Is  the  case  despite  the  fact  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  argue  strongly  that  its  voting 
bill  and  school  guidelines  are  not  regressive 
but  are  designed  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. 

FOLLOWING    SOUTHSSN    STSATBGT? 

Still,  especially  now  that  the  Knowles  case 
Is  In  the  headlines  from  coast  to  coast,  the 
question  Is  being  asked  here  whether  the 
President  may  not  be  foilowlng  a  so-called 
Southern  strategy. 

There  was  speculation  on  Capitol  Hill 
Thursday,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Nixon  might 
be  trying  to  talk  Pinch  out  of  the  Knowles 
nomination  In  exchange  for  Republican  and 
conservative  Southern  votes  in  the  tight 
fight  over  extension  of  the  10%  income  tax 
surcharge. 

Whatever  strategy  Anally  emerges,  the 
President  has  put  Pinch  through  an  ordeal 
on  the  Knowles  case. 

As  far  back  as  January  Pinch  t^ped  the 
Massachusetts  physician  to  be  chief  operating 
officer  for  extensive  medical  programs.  Includ- 
ing; Idedicare  and  Medicaid. 

Congressional  allies  of  the  AMA  swung  into 
opposition  to  Knowles  behind  the  leadership 
of  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R.-Hl.),  Senate 
minority  leader. 

After  five  months  of  tugging  and  hauling. 
Pinch  seemed  to  have  won  his  flght.  At  his 
televised  press  conference  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  support  whomever  Pinch 
recommended. 

Then  on  Tuesday,  Pinch  said  that  "a  letter 
U  going  to  the  White  House  with  a  recom- 
mendation" and  Dirksen  as  much  as  conceded 
defeat. 

Evidently,  however,  enormous  hidden  pres- 
sure continued  to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Nixon 
presumably  by  senators  and  representatives 
who  received  campaign  contributions  from 
the  .^MA.  The  medical  association  is  one  of 
the  largest  contributors  to  House  and  Senate 
candidates. 

In  any  case,  Just  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  ex- 
pected to  nominate  Knowles,  word  leaked 
from  Capitol  Hill  Wednesday  night  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind. 

On  Thursday  Instead  of  sending  up  the 
nrjmination  the  President  sat  down  with 
Pinch  and  discussed  several  possible  candi- 
dates for  the  post,  uf  whom  Knowles  was  only 
one.  This  was  either  .some  kind  of  unfathom- 
able window-dressing  or  else  a  severe  setback 
to  Knowles'  chances  and.  If  this  is  the  way 
It  works  out, to  Pinch's  Influence  and  presUge 
Pinch,  who  resigned  as  lieutenant  governor 
of  California  last  January  to  come  to  Wash- 


ington, knew  he  was  taking  a  big  gamble 
with  his  political  future  by  heading  HEW 
when  he  could  have  had  any  one  of  several 
other  ImpMtant  poets. 

He  was  aware  that  HEW  would  be  the 
cockpit  of  bitter  fights  over  civil  rights, 
school  desegregation,  medical  care  and  wel- 
fare. 

Pinch  is  politically  ambitious.  While  he 
knew  that  HEW  might  prove  a  political 
graveyawl  for  him  he  oalculated  that  he  could 
win  hU  fights,  or  enough  of  them  anyway, 
and  emerge  with  an  even  greater  reputation 
than  he  had  when  he  entered. 

Prom  the  outset  he  became,  in  many  eyes, 
the  star  of  the  Administration,  its  most  pub- 
licized and  glamorous  flg^ure. 

Now,  however,  he  has  run  up  against  the 
buzz-saw  of  conservative  Republican  power 
in  this  city,  and  the  outcome  of  his  gamble  is 
at  stake. 

The  changing  of  the  school  desegregation 
guidelines,  which  is  expected  to  be  proposed 
either  today  or  early  next  week,  will  not  en- 
hance his  reputation  among  the  liberals,  in 
all  probability.  If  In  addition  he  should  feel 
forced  to  surrender  on  Knowles,  his  standing 
here  would  be  diminished  politically.  It  would 
suggest  among  other  things  that  his  Influence 
with  the  President  Is  somewhat  lees  than  has 
been  pictured. 

Indeed  the  Knowles  case  seems  to  have 
become  a  symbol  of  its  own — a  symbol  of  the 
conservatives'  influence  with  the  President. 
This  may  be  why  Mr.  Nixon  has  found  it 
necessary  to  put  the  star  of  his  Administra- 
tion and  a  loyal  friend  of  long  standing 
through  an  ordeal  that  is  not  Just  uncom- 
fortable but  may  be  politically  damaging  to 
Pinch  in  the  end. 


June  27,  1969 


June  27,  1969 
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Pinch  Battle  Wrrn  President  on  Knowles 
Case  Nearinc  Climax 
Washington.— A  tug  of  war  between 
President  Nixon  and  his  longtime  political 
ally.  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
over  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  secre- 
tary for  health  neared  a  climax  Thursday 
after  a  45-minute  NUon-Pinch  White  House 
conference. 

Only  one  thing  seemed  clear,  however,  at 
the  end  of  a  day  of  confusing  and  often  con- 
flicting statements:  Pinch's  choice  of  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles  of  Boston  for  the  Job  was  as 
much  in  doubt  as  it  has  been  anytime  in  the 
flve-month  history  of  the  controversy. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zieg- 
ler  said  no  flnal  decision  had  been  reached 
but  indicated  the  nomination  of  someone 
would  be  announced  today  or  Saturday. 

Late  Thursday,  Pinch  authorized  his  press 
office  to  say  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department  would  issue  a  statement  to- 
day on  the  matter.  A  spokesman  did  not  say 
what  the  statement  would  be  about — except 
that  it  would  not  reveal  who  would  get  the 
appointment. 

The  only  hint  of  the  outcome  came  from 
Sen.  Charles  P.  Goodell  (R-N.Y.).  a  Knowles 
supporter,  who  told  newsmen  in  mid-after- 
noon Thursday  that  he  was  confident  Pinch 
would  recommend  Knowles  and  that  the 
announcement  would  be  made  today.  Good- 
ell's  prediction  was  made  after  he  talked  with 
top  HEW  officials  but  before  Pinch  returned 
to  his  department  after  the  White  House 
conference. 

At  a  White  House  briefing  for  newsmen 
Zlegler  denied  that  Pinch  had  threatened 
to  resign  if  the  President  did  not  support 
his  recommendation  of  Knowles,  43-year-old 
head  of  Boston's  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, for  the  HEW  post.  The  'Hmes  quoted 
Pinch  Thursday  as  saying  the  President 
would  "have  to  find  another  secretary"  if  he 
did  not  name  Knowles  and  The  Times  stands 
on  the  accuracy  of  Its  report. 

Pinch  chose  Knowles  for  the  Job  last 
Jan,  16.  Knowles  Inmiediately  ran  Into  heavy 
but  largely  behind-the-scenes  Are  from  the 
American  Medical  Assn.  and  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-IIl.) 


The  basis  of  the  AMA  objectlona  to  Knowles 
appear  to  be  varied.  The  only  public  state- 
ment was  made  April  23  by  the  AMA  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Dwlght  L.  Wilbur,  who  said  the  ae- 
BociaUon  favored  the  appointment  of  some- 
one who  would  represent  "the  broadest  scope 
of  meldcine  and  would  not  be  too  closely 
oriented  to  any  one  segment  of  medicine  or 
the  health  field." 

Knowles,  a  physician,  has  been  primarily 
a  hospital  administrator  and  it  was  his  well- 
recognized  success  in  this  regard  at  the  huge 
Boston  medical  complex  that  first  attracted 
him  to  Pinch. 

The  AMA  opposition  is  also  believed  to  stem 
from  other  factors.  Knowles  has  been  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  prepaid  medical  insur- 
ance for  all  Americans,  an  Issue  that  has  been 
anathema  to  the  AMA  for  decades. 

WANTS  VOICE 

Furthermore  the  association  is  said  to 
have  felt  that  In  return  for  its  substantial 
support  for  Republican  office  holders,  par- 
ticularly in  the  House,  it  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  assistant  HEW 
secretary  who  would  be  running  the  increas- 
ingly Important  federal  health  programs 

During  the  months  of  struggle,  while  the 
AMA's  fight  was  being  led  by  Dirksen,  White 
House  officials  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
Pinch  had  reached  a  final  decision  in  favor 
of  Knowles— and  Pinch  continued  to  insist 
he  had  not  changed  his  mind. 

There  was  little  question  that  the  Senate 
would  confirm  Knowles  if  the  President  sub- 
mitted the  nomination.  Knowles  has  had  the 
open  and  enthusiastic  backing  of  Senate  Ma- 
jority Whip  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass  ) 
and  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke   (R-Mass  ) 

However,  Pinch  was  said  to  be  concerned 
that  proposing  ICnowles  in  the  face  of  Dirk- 
sen's  opposition  might  endanger  other  HEW 
programs.  He  also  wanted  to  avoid  an  open 
party  scrap. 

FINCH   RESPONSIBILITT 

At  his  news  conference  last  week  Mr  Nix- 
on was  asked  whether  he  supported  his  HEW 
secretary.  Pinch,  or  his  Senate  leader  Dirksen 
He  replied  that  Pinch  has  the  responsibility 
for  selecting  his  assistant  secretaries  and 
that  "when  he  makes  a  recommendation 
...  I  win  support  that  recommendation " 
Purthermore  he  said  Pinch  wovUd  make  the 
recommendation  this  week. 

Pinch  visited  Dirksen  brlefiy  Tuesday  at 
the  Capitol  on  another  matter  and  told  news- 
men later  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  White  House  with  his  recommendation 
although  saying  he  was  not  sure  the  letter 
has  actually  left  my  office  yet." 

Through  it  all  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion that  Knowles  was  Pinch's  man  Thus 
Pinch  expressed  surprise  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  'Hmes  reporter  Thomas  J  Polev 
early  Thursday  morning  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
being  quoted  by  senators  and  congerssmen 
as  saying  Knowles  was  out. 

KNEW    NOTHING 

Pinch,  who  had  been  in  New  York  durln? 
the  day,  said  he  knew  nothing  of  any  change 
and  that  neither  the  President  nor  any  other 
White  House  official  had  called  him  about  it 
Pinch  said  he  would  like  to  make  some  phone 
calls  and  would  call  the  reporter  back. 

He  did  so  and  told  Foley  he  had  not  been 
able  either  to  confirm  or  deny  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  decided  not  to  back  Knowles.  But 
he  said  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  the  post 
would  go  to  anyone  other  than  Knowles. 

During  the  telephone  conversation  Finch 
was  asked  what  a  repudiation  now— after 
Mr.  Nixon's  televised  news  conference  sup- 
port woald  mean  to  him. 

"Well,  he'd  have  to  find  another  secretary  " 
Finch  replied. 

SON    LISTENING 

After  the  telephone  conversation.  Foley 
discovered  that  his  19-year-old  son.  who  had 
become  Intrigued  by  the  story  his  father  was 
reporting,  had  been  listening  to  the  conver- 


sation on  an  extension  in  another  part  of 
the  house. 

Finch  went  to  the  White  House  early 
Thursday  morning  for  a  series  of  meetings 
but  first  authorized  the  HEW  press  office  to 
issue  a  statement  saying  a  number  of  names 
had  been  discussed  with  the  White  House  and 
that  Finch  "has  indloated  his  preference  for 
assistant  secretary  for  health  and  scientific 
affairs.  The  selection  Is  now  up  to  the  White 
House." 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  Zlegler  told 
newsmen  several  times  at  his  regtilar  morn- 
ing briefing  that  "no  final  recommendation 
bad  been  made.  Asked  if  the  White  House 
bad  received  the  Finch  letter,  Zlegler  said 
there  had  been  no  formal  recommendation. 

A    4S-KINtrrE   TALK 

At  his  afternoon  briefing  Zlegler  told  news- 
men the  President  and  Finch  had  talked  for 
about  46  minutes  and  that  "several  names 
were  discussed"  but  that  no  final  decision 
had  been  made.  He  said  he  was  confident  It 
would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Zlegler  was  asked  about  the  HEW  statement 
that  a  letter  with  Finch's  recommendation 
had  gone  to  the  White  House.  Zlegler  replied, 
"This  matter  is  not  being  handled  In  a  letter 
manner."  He  said  it  was  being  handled  In 
conference  between  the  President  and  Pinch. 

"VERT  ACCURATE" 

Next  Zlegler  was  asked  about  a  report  cir- 
culating on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  nomination 
was  being  withheld  pending  a  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  President's  request  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  10%  surtax.  Zlegler  said  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  request  by 
lawmakers. 

Asked  about  Foley's  story  on  the  threat- 
ened resignation,  Zlegler  said,  "I  can  cate- 
gorically and  absolutely  deny"  that  this  is 
Pinch's  position. 

When  informed  that  Foley's  son  had  heard 
the  conversation,  Zlegler  replied,  "Tom  Foley 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  a  very  fine  re- 
porter, a  very  accurate  reporter  .  .  .  What  I'm 
reporting  here  is  what  I  was  told." 

.^t  the  HEW  department  Finch  issued  a 
statement  that  "I  have  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  Administration.  I  regard  my  post  as 
HEW  secretary  as  a  four-year  commitment." 

In  Boston  a  spokesman  for  Knowles  said 
the  doctor  would  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  issue.  Knowles  has  maintained  a  dis- 
creet public  silence  about  the  controversy 
swirling  around  him.  However,  he  is  known 
to  be  anxious  to  take  the  Job  and  accepted 
the  offer  from  Finch  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
last  January. 

TREATED    "SH.\BBILY" 

One  congressional  source  close  to  the  fight 
said  he  was  concerned  that  Knowles  "has 
been  treated  so  extraordinarily  shabbily"  by 
the  opposition  to  his  appointment. 

The  biggest  unanswered  question  Thurs- 
day was  why  the  President  changed  his  mind. 
If  indeed  he  has.  about  supporting  Finch's 
choice. 

Some  sought  to  tie  it  to  the  surtax  flght. 
speculating  that  a  certain  number  of  addi- 
tional conservative  Republican  votes  would 
be  obtained  for  the  unpopular  tax  measure 
in  return  for  dropping  the  Knowles  appoint- 
ment. However,  several  House  Republican 
leaders  denied  any  such  motive. 


HERE  IS  ONE  WAY  TO  REDUCE 
POSTAL  DEFICIT 

<Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  inserting  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  a  news- 
paper published  in  my  district. 


It  concerns  the  practice  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  sending  out 
one-  and  two-i>age  news  releases  in  big 
8*/^  by  11  envelopes. 

I  commend  the  editor  for  publicizing 
this  practice.  I  am  confident  that  there 
are  many,  many  other  wasteful  uses  of 
the  mail  being  made  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

In  an  effort  to  start  some  action  in  this 
area,  I  am  writing  each  Cabinet  member 
and  the  heads  of  all  major  independent 
agencies  to  ask  that  each  appoint  a  re- 
sponsible ofiQcial  in  their  department  or 
agency  to  look  into  their  use  of  the  mall 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  more 
efficient  use.  I  am  asking  that  they  re- 
port to  me  what  actions  they  take  in 
response  to  this  request. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  insist  that  before  we 
increase  postal  rates  or  make  other  de- 
mands upon  the  public  regarding  the 
postal  service,  we  insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  put  its  own  house"  in 
order. 

The  editorial,  tsiken  from  the  Golds- 
boro,  N.C.,  News-Argus  of  June  24,  1969, 
is  as  follows: 
Bt  Durn,  Maybe  We  Can  Do  Something 

We  Americans  have  a  built-in  cushion  of 
apathy  that  keeps  us  from  going  completely 
ape  over  the  Incomprehensibly  big  problems 
we  can't  do  anything  about — like  the  na- 
tional debt. 

But  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  little 
things  can  really  get  our  dander  up  and  it 
makes  our  whole  day  when,  with  a  stroke  of 
Inspiration,  we  realize  we  CAN  do  something 
about  it. 

For  months  we  have  a  couple  of  times  a 
week  had  our  day  marred  by  getting  in  the 
mail  a  "news  release"  from  some  govern- 
ment agency. 

The  release  would  be  a  single  page,  or, 
perhaps  two  pages.  But  it  Invariably  would 
come  in  a  whopping  12>/2  by  10  inch  manila 
envelope — ^and  of  course  at  government 
exiiense. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  habitual 
in  this. 

Not  only  does  the  big  envelope  cost  10 
times  what  a  regular  size  envelope  costs,  but 
because  of  its  additional  weight,  it  falls  Into 
a  12  cents  rather  than  six  cents  ptostage  rate. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  an  economy- 
minded  Congress  or  department  heads  shotiid 
have  lowered  the  boom  on  such  obvious  and 
easily  eliminated  waste  long  before  now. 

But  since  they  havent,  through  inspira- 
tion bom  of  frustration,  we  have  come  up 
with  a  plan  of  persuasion : 

Let's  all  of  us  In  the  newspaper,  radio  and 
TV  field  who  receive  these  "news  releases" 
make  a  deal  with  the  government  agencies. 
If  they  will  send  their  releases  in  regular  size 
envelopes  whenever  possible,  we'll  consider 
them.  But  if  they  send  them  in  the  whopping 
12V4  by  10  inch  Jobe,  we'll  file  13  them  with- 
out even  looking. 

There  are  almost  10.000  newspapers  in  this 
country.  Based  on  one  weekly  news  release 
each  from  the  IRS  and  the  Deptartment  of 
Commerce  to  nevrepapers  alone,  the  poten- 
tial savings  in  postal  costs  would  exceed 
$150,000  annually. 


NEED  FOR  DAY  CARE  FACILmES 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  12  I  introduced  the  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter Facilities  Act,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  $55  million  a  year  during  the 
next  4  years  to  renovate  and  construct 
child-care  facilities. 

The  need  for  additional  facilities  is  of 
such  growing  magnitude  that  there  is 
no  question  but  that  a  federaUy  sup- 
ported national  program  will  have  to  be 
initiated  within  the  next  few  years.  It 
is  Important,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress act  now  before  the  situation  be- 
comes any  more  urgent. 

To  indicate  one  part  of  the  problem  in 
very  concrete  terms.  I  include  here  a 
column  from  the  March  31  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

Dat-Care  Shortage  HtrRTS  Job  Training 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Don't  talk  to  Maurice  Knighton  about  wel- 
fare recipients  not  wanting  to  work.  He 
knows  better. 

But  if  you  want  to  talk  about  how  so- 
ciety seems  to  be  doing  all  it  can  to  see  to 
it  that  welfare  recipients  remain  on  the  dole, 
that's  something  else  again. 

Knighton  is  president  of  the  Sequential 
Computer  Corp.  at  6507  Chlllum  pi.  nw.  His 
firm  Is  training  120  former  welfare  mothers 
as  data  transcribers  under  two  Manpower 
Act  programs. 

The  training  program  is  a  success,  accord- 
ing to  Knighton,  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  women  themselves. 

But  a  number  of  women  have  had  to  leave 
the  program  because  they  can't  find  day- 
care facilities  for  their  children. 

"It's  really  a  very  serious  problem  for  us," 
Knighton  said.  "Id  say  that  at  least  85  per 
cent  of  these  women  are  the  sole  support 
of  anywhere  from  one  to  four  children, 
mostly  from  newborn  infants  to  5  or  6  rears 
old. 

"There  Just  isn't  any  adequate  day-care 
service  available  to  them,  so  they  eiid  up 
leaving  the  children  with  older  relatives  or  in 
some  cases  virtually  unattended. 

"The  result  is  accidents,  lost  time  when 
the  babysitters  don't  show  up,  full  days 
lost  sometimes  when  the  children  have  to  go 
to  the  clinics.  Some  of  our  women  have  act- 
ually moved  so  they  cotUd  be  close  enough 
to  a  day-care  center  to  get  on  the  waiting 
list." 

In  an  attempt  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  the  problem.  Knighton  assigned  his 
assistant,  Michael  Zajic  (pronounced  Zlke). 
to  explore  the  possibilities. 

What  ZaJic  found  was  that  most  of  the 
legislation  directed  at  training  the  hard- 
core tinemployed  takes  note  of  the  need 
for  day  care  and  often  provides  for  payment 
for  day-care  services.  But  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  creating  day-care  facilities,  and  the 
problem  Is  that  there  simply  aren't  nearly 
enough  to  go  around — only  some  3000  slots 
when  more  than  100  times  that  number  are 
needed. 

The  Welware  Department  will  reimburse 
mothers  for  babysitting  serrtces.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  some  money  available  for  upgrading  es- 
tablished day-care  centers.  "But  no  govern- 
ment agency."  Zajic  said,  'seems  to  have  the 
authority,  the  ability  and  the  money  to  es- 
tablish a  day-care  center." 

As  a  result,  only  between  6  and  7  per  cent 
of  Knighton's  trainees  have  their  children 
m  day-care  centers.  The  rest  are  being  taken 
care  of  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 

It  Is  a  particular  problem,  he  said,  because 
most  of  the  trainees  have  had  almost  no 
previous  work  exi>erlence  and.  as  -^  result,  no 
experience  at  procuring  sitter  ser\"iees.  The 
absence  of  adequate  day  care  Is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  hlch  turnover  rate  amonc  the 
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traineea.  Knighton  said.  About  30  of  the  flr«t 
80  anroUeM  have  left  the  program. 

Knighton  thought  he  had  come  up  with  an 
Ideal  solution  to  the  problem. 

There  Is  In  the  warehouse  cUatrlct  where 
his  officers  are  located  a  vacant  restaurant 
that  could  be  converted  Into  a  day-care  cen- 
ter capable  of  handling  up  to  60  children. 

In  addition,  next  door  to  the  restaurant  Is 
another  vacant  building  that  could  be  used 
for  expanding  the  center.  Knighton  has  an 
option  on  both  buildings. 

"We  contemplated  a  Class  A  center  that 
would  meet  the  moet  stringent  requirements 
for  nutrition,  health  care,  education,  cul- 
tural experiences  and  the  rest,"  he  said.  "We 
had  In  mind  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
with  the  mothers  paying  as  little  as  $1  a 
week  per  child  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on 
Income.  We  beUeve  we  could  do  It  at  26  per 
cent  less  than  any  other  Class  A  center  In 
town  and  still  provide  a  full-time  registered 
nurse,  trained  teachers  and  one  staffer  for 
each  five  to  seven  children." 

Knighton  said  he  was  willing  to  put  $10,000 
of  the  company's  money  into  the  center 

The  problem  Is  that  he  needs  at  least 
•25,000  to  renovate  the  buildings  as  well  as 
some  operating  funds.  The  money,  as  far  as  he 
can  tell,  simply  Isn't  to  be  had. 

A  part  of  the  reason  Is  that  much  of  the 
pertinent  legislation  simply  assumes  the  ex- 
Istendfe  of  day-care  faclUtles.  Another  Is  more 
philosophical:  There  Is  the  rather  middle- 
class  notion  that  children  under  age  3  are 
better  off  at  home  with  their  mothers 


and  Its  teachers  and  students,  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  Philadelphia  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  complain  over  the  school  super- 
intendent's failure  to  obtain  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  premises  over  several  weeks 
by  the  film's  producer,  Frederick  Wise- 
man, or  pursue  an  Interest  in  the  film's 
profits. 

Dr.  Shedd  should  not  have  allowed  the 
film  to  be  made  on  the  school  premises 
without  the  consent  of  the  actors— the 
faculty  and  students.  I  advise  interested 
participants  in  the  film  to  determine 
their  legal  rights  against  Mr.  Wiseman  as 
well  as  Dr.  Shedd. 

I  think  the  situation  in  Philadelphia 
closely  parallels  recent  complaints 
against  movie  producers  for  using  Fed- 
eral faciUties  at  Fort  Benning.  Ga..  to 
mm  "The  Green  Berets"  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor  to  film  "Tora!  Tora!  Tora'"  in 
violation  of  Government  regulations 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  Dr 
Shedd's  conduct  in  this  matter  is  such 
as  to  raise  questions  as  to  his  credibil- 
ity as  he  appears  espousing  many  proj- 
ects before  our  various  congressional 
committees. 
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VOTING  DISCRIMINA'nON 


DR.  MARK  SHEDD  SHOWS  CALLOUS 
DISREGARD  FOR  NORTHEAST 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  PHILADELPHIA  ITS 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker    at  this 
moment,    as   I   address   this   body   the 
schools  superintendent  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Mark  Shedd.   is  showing  the  film' 
"High  School"  to  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Education  at  the  school 
administration  building  in  Philadelphia. 
The  film  is  a  controversial  representa- 
tion of  education  at,  in  the  words  of  Its 
director-producer,  "a  typical  white  mid- 
dle-class school— Northeast  High  School 
in  Philadelphia."  Northeast  High  is  In 
my  district,  the  Fourth,  of  Pennsylvania 
Inexplicably,  Dr.  Shedd  has  not  ob- 
jected to  out-of-Philadelphia  showings 
of  the  film  in  its  6  months  of  existence 
But  Dr.  Shedd  has  deliberately  excluded 
the  concerned  community,  including  my- 
self, and  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Northeast— the  "actors"  in  this  film— 
from  this  screening. 

After  comparing  accounts  of  the  film 
in  the  press  with  the  observations  of  the 
teachers  and  students  of  Northeast  I 
must  conclude  that  the  film  is  a  gross 
distortion  which  does  not  begin  to  reflect 
the  school's  fine  program. 

For  example,  year  after  year  70  per- 
cent of  Northeast's  graduates  go  on  to 
some  form  of  higher  education. 

Dr.  Shedd's  failure  to  lead  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  school  in  face  of  criticism  in 
the  national  press  raises  serious  questions 
about  his  abUity  to  preside  as  adminis- 
trator of  Philadelphia's  entire  school 
system. 

His  failure  to  take  the  lead  in  decrying 
this  film  as  a  gross  misrepresentation 
shows  his  caUous  disregard  for  the  school 


(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented a  constructive  and  forthright 
statement  at  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  yesterday  on 
the  subject  of  voting  rights. 

In  addition  to  calling  attention  to  the 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  en- 
actment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
the  Attorney  General  recommended  ex- 
tension of  his  authority  so  that  voting 
discrimination  can  be  attacked  in  all  of 
the  50  States. 

The  precise  measures  which  the  At- 
torney General  is  recommending  have 
not  yet  been  introduced,  and  my  per- 
sonal attitude  regarding  the  various  pro- 
posals which  he  has  made  wUl  depend 
on  subsequent  testimony  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered. 

Let  me  state  initially  that  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  Republican 
and  Democratic  colleagues  in  urging  an 
extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
However,  this  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
is  a  complete  answer  to  voter  discrimina- 
tion. Certainly  this  approach  has  rela- 
tively no  effect  on  vote  frauds,  a  subject 
which  requires  our  earnest  and  prompt 
attention.  Nor  does  it  begin  to  approach 
other  parts  of  the  comprehensive  attack 
wiiich  the  Attorney  General  has  pro- 
posed. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the  Attorney 
General  stated  quite  clearly  that  he  was 
proposing  amendments  to  the  1965  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  "designed  to  clearly 
strengthen  and  extend  existing  coverage 
in  order  to  protect  voting  rights  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation." 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  the  At- 
torney General  proposed  the  foUowing: 


First.  A  nationwide  ban  on  Uteracv 
tests  until  at  least  January  l.  1974 

Second.  A  nationwide  ban  on  State 
residency  requirements  for  Presidential 
elections. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  is  to 
have  nationwide  authority  to  dispatch 
voting  examiners  and  observers. 

Fourth.  The  Attorney  General  Is  to 
have  nationwide  authority  to  start  vot- 
ing rights  law  suits  and  to  ask  for  a 
freeze  on  discriminatory  voting  laws 

Fifth.  The  President  is  to  appoint  a 
national  voting  advisory  commission  to 
study  voting  discrimhmtions  and  other 
corrupt  practices. 

It  is  both  unfair  and  inaccurate  in 
my  ophiion.  to  suggest  that  the  Attorney 
General's  recomendatlons  are  anything 
less  than  an  attempt  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing coverage. 

The  Attorney  General  pointed  out 
specifically: 

There  Is  Uttle  statewide  disparity  between 
the  percentage  of  eligible  Negroes  registered 

apR^'J-.^"****""^*  ***<*  covered  by  the 
1965  Act— or  Florida  which  Is  not  covered 
...  There  are  dozens  of  counties  In  Texas 
where  less  than  half  of  the  eligible  elec- 
torate voted  m  1968  but  only  9  In  Alabama. 

The  Attorney  General's  testimony  on 
these  subjects  is  entlUed  to  the  fullest 
and  fairest  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

*u^^!?.  "*y  ^""  ^^"6'  that  that  part  of 
the  Attorney  General's  recommendations 
for  the  appointment  of  a  national  voting 
advisory  commission  to  study  discrimi- 
nation and  other  corrupt  practices  should 
be  acted  upon  without  delay— either  as 
a  part  of  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  or  as  a  separate  meas- 
ure, but  at  the  same  time. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
a  move  in  which  I  have  joined  with  a 
number  of  other  Republican  Members  of 
this  House,  I  have  endeavored  to  express 
a  strong  desire  to  further  reduce  discrim- 
ination in  vothig  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  In  my  opinion  this  position  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration as  expressed  both  in  this  House 
and  in  the  White  House.  I  am  confident 
that  any  differences  which  may  appear 
between  the  Attorney  General's  testi- 
mony and  the  position  of  the  majority 
of  the  Republicans  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  be  resolved  in  the 
weeks  ahead  consistent  with  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  direct  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
fuU  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  urge  that  we  give  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  whicti 
he  has  made. 


DR.  ANDREW  D.  HOLT 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ha  September  1970,  Tennessee  will 
lose  the  active  services  of  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  Holt,  when  his  retirement  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee  be- 
comes effective.  ~ 


"Dr.  Andy,"  as  he  is  known  to  all  of  us 
in  Tennessee,  and  to  all  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  outstanding  individual,  states 
that  he  will  be  65  on  December  4,  and 
that  he  feels  the  university  deserves  a 
younger  president.  There  are  many  of 
us  who  will  disagree  with  Dr.  Holt  on 
this  issue. 

But  there  are  few,  if  any.  who  will  dis- 
agree with  the  goals  and  objectives  he 
set — and  attained — for  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency, 
from  1959  to  the  present,  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  both  the  Knoxville  campus, 
and  the  medical  school  at  Memphis,  have 
reached  major  heights  in  both  their 
academic  standing  and  in  their  physical 
facilities.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
Martin  Branch  has  been  added;  the 
graduate  space  school  at  TuUahoma, 
near  the  Arnold  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment Center,  has  been  created;  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
has  been  established  in  Nashville;  and 
effective  next  year,  the  University  of 
Chattanooga,  formerly  a  private  institu- 
tion, will  become  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  complex. 

Dr.  Holt  attained  national  prominence 
in  1949  when,  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  he  played 
a  major  role  in  Washington  in  urging 
Congress  to  approve  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill. 

Dr.  Holt's  wit  and  humor  was  well 
known,  and  he  was  in  demand,  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  demand,  as  a  public 
speaker.  An  example  of  his  humor  is  re- 
flected in  his  retirement  annoimcement 
which  came,  without  advance  notice, 
after  he  had  reported  to  the  university's 
board  of  trustees  that  UT  students  had 
rejected  violence  as  a  method  of  protest 
and  deserve  to  be  involved  in  processes 
leading  to  decisions  affecting  student  life. 
In  his  retirement  statement,  he  said: 

I  conclude  this  report  with  an  announce- 
ment of  dubious  significance  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  of  more  than  casual  interest  to  me. 
At  the  end  of  the  coming  school  year,  I  shall 
be  retiring  as  President  of  the  University. 
My  sole  motive  for  retirement  is  a  cantank- 
erous calendar  and  a  birth  certificate  which 
stubbornly  refuses  to  deny  that  on  next  De- 
cember 4, 1  shall  be  66  years  old,  UT  deserves 
a  younger  President. 

A  new  president  will  be  foimd  for  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  but  there  will 
never  be  a  replacement  for  "Dr.  Andy." 

Pitting  testimonials  to  Dr.  Holt  and  his 
career  are  given  in  the  following  edito- 
rials carried  in  the  Nashville  Tennesseean 
and  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally perceptive  article  by  Mr.  Joe 
Hatcher.  poUtical  columnist  for  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean: 

I  From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
June  20.  1969) 

Best  Wishes,  Dr.  Holt 

A  vast  majority  of  Tennessee  residents,  be- 
c.-iuse  of  his  long  years  of  energetic  service 
to  education  in  general  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  which  he  has  headed  since 
1959,  has  come  to  know  and  respect  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  Holt. 

His  thousands  of  friends  across  the  state. 
nnd  the  region,  will  feel  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
gret In  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Holt  will 
retire  effective   Sept.    1,    1970.  At   the  same 
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time,  those. closest  to  the  university  and  the 
proud  record  of  growth  and  achievements  It 
has  attained  under  Dr.  Holt's  leadership  will 
be  happy  for  him. 

Andy  is  retiring  for  the  best  of  all  rea- 
sons— "a  cantankerous  calendar  and  a  birth 
certificate  of  disgusting  Integrity  which  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  deny  that  on  next  Dec.  4 
I  shall  be  65  years  old." 

Students,  alumni,  faculty  and  friends  fully 
are  aware  that  Dr.  Holt  has  more  than  earned 
his  announced  retirement.  They  are  re- 
minded of  this  fact  every  time  they  look  at 
the  UT  campus  In  Knoxville — which  has 
grown  into  a  city  unto  itself — and  other 
facllltlee  of  the  university  in  Chattanooga. 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Martin  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  state. 

The  assurance  from  Gov.  Buford  Ellington 
that  Dr.  Holt  will  play  a  prominent  role  in 
the  selection  of  his  successor  does  not  mini- 
mize xrv's  loss.  But  It  Is  comforting  news  that 
the  veteran  educator  will  remain  to  guaran- 
tee an  orderly  and  successful  transition. 

Although  Dr.  Holt  Is  stepping  down  offi- 
cially, those  who  know  him  best  expect  he 
will  never  cease  In  his  efforts  to  boost  UT. 
As  the  No.  1  Big  Orange  fan,  they  fully 
anticipate  he  will  be  aroxmd  on  f  aU  Saturday 
afternoons  to  root  for  the  Volunteers.  They 
also  cannot  envision  a  session  of  the  legis- 
lature without  Dr.  Holt  knocking  at  the  door 
for  more  funds  to  build  a  bigger  and  better 
university. 

The  Baimer  Joins  a  grateful  citizenry  which 
long  will  remember  his  devoted  service  in 
hearty  congratulations  to  Dr.  Holt.  It  ex- 
tends to  him  its  wanned  wishes  for  many 
happy,  fruitful  years  ahead. 

I  Prom    the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean. 

June  22,  1969] 

A  Man  To  Remember:   Andy  Holt  Led  UT 

TO  New  Heights 

(By  Joe  Hatcher) 

(Note.— Political  columnist  Joe  Hatcher 
has  been  a  member  of  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  since  1921. 
Over  the  years  he  has  had  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Andrew  Holt,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  next  year.  In  this 
article  Hatcher  recalls  some  fond  memories 
of  Professor  "Andy"  Holt.) 

Dr.  Andrew  David  Holt,  A.B.,  M.S..  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  LlttJJ.,  D.Sc.,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  (1960-70)  will  go  down 
In  Tennessee  history  as  one  of  the  great 
educators,  who  built  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee from  a  relatively  small  state  school 
to  the  rank  of  22nd  In  the  nation. 

But  to  those  who  knew  "Andy"  Holt  best 
through  all  his  years,  he  will  rank  perhaps 
first  as  an  educator,  but  right  up  near  the 
top  as  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  of  an 
era,  and  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  lobby- 
ists of  the  mid- 19th  Century  In  the  state  and 
to  a  degree  In  the  nation. 

Somehow  we  never  ranked  "Andy"  as  a 
great  academic  scholar,  nor  as  the  purely 
academic.  Ivory-towered  type  of  college  presi- 
dent— but  as  a  genius  of  organization,  a 
genius  of  getting  what  he  wanted  from  gov- 
ernors, legislatures,  and  the  public. 

His  speeches  will  not  go  down  as  great 
literature,  nor  his  writings  as  great  books 
nor  great  educational  gems,  but  his  accom- 
plishments will  set  standards  for  all  who 
follow  his  as  an  educator,  polltlcan.  college 
administrator,  and  lobbyist  for  education 
generally,  for  the  teachers  and  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  he  represented. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  known  Andy  Holt 
through  many  years — to  have  know  him  well 
enough  to  call  him  "Andy"  as  well  as  formally 
"Dr.  Holt"  is  his  later  years. 

native    of    MILAN 

He  was  born  and  raised  in  Milan,  less 
than  15  miles  from  the  scenes  of  our  own 
childhood.  We  did  not  know  him  in  those 


days  but  we  did  know  many  whom  he  knew 
in  that  area  of  Olbson  county,  and  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  same  folks  with 
whom  Andy  grew  up. 

We  knew  him  first  when  he  was  associated 
with  the  Tennessee  Teachers  Association,  and 
when  he  paired  with  W.  A.  (Jlggs)  Bass  to 
represent  the  teachers,  and  work  through 
those  years  of  the  great  renaissance  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

Holt  was  not  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth.  He  worked  for  his  education — 
firing  furnacee,  washing  dishes,  blowing  a 
slide  trombone  and  leading  a  jazz  band  on 
his  way  to  his  education  at  Memphis  State 
Teachers'  College,  at  Emory  University  in  At- 
lanta, at  Peabody  College,  and  later  at  Colum- 
bia in  New  York  for  his  graduate  work. 

ELEMENTART  TEACHEB 

He  Started  as  a  teacher  at  Bluff  Springs 
elementary  school  In  Humboldt  in  his  naUve 
Gibson  county,  and  served  as  head  of  the 
demonstration  school  at  Memphis  State 
Teachers  College.  He  was  for  seven  years  high 
school  visitor  and  supervisor  In  West  Tennes- 
see, and  became  executive  secretary  of  the 
Tennessee  Teachers  Association  in  1937,  suc- 
ceeding W.  A.  Bass  in  that  post. 

Incidentally,  he  was  getting  his  political 
fovmdatlons  also.  He  had  been  closely  alUed 
to  the  Browning  campaign  of  1936  when  he 
became  governor,  and  thereby  a  natural  to 
step  into  the  TEA  post  during  Browning's 
first  administration. 

He  led  the  TEA  to  major  progress  under 
Browning  in  that  first  administration,  but  he 
was  to  crown  his  successes  in  1947  when  his 
leadership  of  the  TEA  actually  brought  into 
being  the  2-cent  sales  tax  for  the  first  great 
forward  leap  for  education.  Gov.  Jim  McCord 
was  generally  credited  in  educational  circles 
with  making  possible  the  sales  tax.  but  ac- 
tually "Andy"  Holt  was  the  "father  of  the 
sales  tax."  It  was  his  mastery  as  a  lobbyist 
that  made  the  passage  of  the  tax  possible  In 
the  first  place,  and  his  lobbying  genius  In  de- 
lending  the  tax  through  the  wave  of  resent- 
ment that  followed. 

POLITICAL    CRISIS 

Governor  McCord  was  to  be  defeated  in 
1948.  and  Andy  Holt  faced  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  political  crises,  riding  the  fence  be- 
tween his  long-time-friend  Gordon  Browning 
and  Governor  McCord. 

He  was  constantly  on  the  spot  in  that  cam- 
paign. He  was  quoting  here  as  endorsing 
Governor  McCord.  and  there  as  declaring  his 
neutrality,  and  then  again  as  defending  Gov- 
ernor Browning's  record  for  support  of  the 
schools. 

But  he  was  to  ride  that  tumultuous  era  In 
politics  out.  and  attain  at  the  same  time  his 
highest  recognition  nationally.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion In  1949  with  the  principal  goal  of  getting 
through  Congress  the  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  which  had  been  rejected  in  the 
previous  Congress.  But  he  had  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  his  side  in  that  fight, 
and  he  was  to  win  that  one  too.  giving  him 
rank  as  a  national  lobbyist. 

SKY    SOCKET 

As  President  of  the  NEA  he  spoke  An  prac- 
tically every  state  In  the  nation  •  •  •  In 
his  days  as  president  of  the  university,  he 
attained  the  heights  as  the  most  powerful 
lobbyist  in  the  state's  history.  It  seemed  he 
had  but  to  ask  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
growth  In  the  state's  physical  plant  in  his- 
tory. Only  In  the  last  two  years  has  the  legis- 
lature balked  at  the  Holt  magic  touch,  tmd 
he  has  undoubtedly  felt  this  loss  keenly, 
probably  as  part  of  his  stepping  down  process 
while  he  Is  so  far  ahead. 

He  has  seen  the  university  grow  from 
around  10,000  to  more  than  20.000  enrollment 
and  22nd  rank  In  the  nation.  He  has  seen  the 
campus  at  Martin  added,  the  graduate  space 
school  at  TuUahoma,  the  consolidation  with 
the  University  of  Chattanooga  which  becomes 
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effective  with  next  year,  and  the  expansion 
of  Nashville's  branch  as  a  nlgrht  school. 

IN    POOR    HEALTH 

His  health  has  not  been  the  best  In  recent 
years.  He  has  had  bouts  with  ulcers  In  1963 
and  again  m  1966,  but  his  activities  have 
never  lessened.  He  has  never  moved  Into  an 
Ivory  tower  of  a  college  president  but  has 
remained  available  to  the  students  and  the 
public  at  all  times.  He  Is  not  likely  to  retire 
Into  limbo,  but  will  remain  active  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  university  and  to 
schooU  In  general  for  the  years  to  come 

He  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  stcry  tellers  of 
the  time,  probably  the  greatest  on  the  pollU- 
cal  scene  since  the  Immortal  Robert  L  (Bob) 
Taylor.   •   •   •  ' 

^5t  ^"in^r*^  "^  ^""^  *^*  *****  govem- 

^ll^.^T't^-  ^"°«-  ^^°  h«  served 
as  his  right  hand  and  his  alter  ego  In  the 
administration  of  the  university.  Dr  BoUne 
appears  to  be  In  line  to  take  over  from  Presi- 
dent Holt  m  orderly  succession  next  year 
Certainly  he  Will  have  the  Holt  support  and 
ad^ce  in  the  years  that  follow,  a^  he  may 
need  them.  ' 

SHOWED  THE  WAY 

kJ^'.^°''''  ^^'^'^  ^*«  8^0^  the  way  for 
bright,  progressive  administrative  leadershln 
m  contrast  to  the  cloistered  academic  flg- 
ure.  ° 

J^  ^^'  reaches  the  age  of  66  on  Dec  4 
r969,  ana  might  have  remained  for  another 
mre  years  before  compulsory  retirement  But 

tL  tS^t'*""!  P'^^""  *°  ^^P  down  from 
the  peak,  and  watch  the  blossoming  of  his 
dreams  for  the  university. 

Dr.  Holt  was  probably  the  No.  i  "bib 
Orange-  athletic  fan.  and  the  odds  are  hi 
wui    be   there   Saturday   afternoons   during 

h?^n  ..t^r'v'  ^°''  y^*"  *°  '=°'««-  Likewise 
^L^.  "^*'y  ^  available  In  years  to  come  to 
speak  to  many  school  and  civic  groups  m  the 
inimitable  Holt  story-telUng  wg.  c^eminfy 

proach   to  legislators  and   to  the  board   of 

s^L''"';^.""''"'^  "*  *°"8^  ^  *1^«  °e« 

«H^.t"?i  '^°*  ***  a°o*her  "Andy  Holt  lltely 
Within  the  next  generation,  at  least    Lonl 

inS  t^!^°^'^  °^  °'-  ^'^''^  Da^ld  Holt! 
and  the  happy  memory  of  "Andy"  Holt. 
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board  of  trustees  Thursday.  The  policy   kIv- 
inf h^*^^"^,  ""'**'**    organizations'  full 

r^^n^\  *"  "*'"*=*  "P*"''*'"  °'  *^«»'-  Choice 
resu  ted  from  several  months  of  earnest  dis- 
cussion among  students,  administrators,  and 
board  membws.  Without  Dr.  Holt's  well- 
known  tact  and  diplomacy,  it  is  doubtful  if 

^  «^"\f°"'''  ^^'''^  "•*'»  ^^'J^ed  in  such 
an  amicable  manner 

Some  may  feel  that  Dr.  Holt  Is  stepping 

^tl^  r?***  '""^  ^^^'^  K""***'  student  un! 
^.,iH  K  *'  P'-edJcted  for  the  future.  This 
would  be  an  unfair  criticism  of  a  unlver- 

?r  'dlKy'"*  "^'^  ^^  ^^-^'-d  ^»  -hare 
If  more  disturbances  do  come,  they  are 
likely  to  come  next  year  while  Dr.  Holt  Is 
soil  president  of  UT.  This  final  year  of  hll 
adminlstratlon-during  which  he  ISould  ^ 
relatively  free  of  pollMcal  pressure  and  un! 
easiness  about  his  Job  ml^y  give  Dr  HoU 
the    opportunity    to    perfor^  %ome    of   his 

"nr  '«  V.^'^j*  '"''^'^  ^  "»«  university 
in? tK^    deserves  much  credit  for  bring- 
in?  "?«  University  of  Tennessee  to  its  pr«- 
ent  high   evel  of  educational  proficiency   He 

lint  ""^^  *^'°  ^'  '^P*  ^°^°  »«  Pre^- 
The  UT  board  will  have  to  choose  his 
successor  with  grt-at  care  if  the  advaSTces  In 
academic  achievement  and  acaS^^J 
dom  are  not  to  suffer. 


June  27,  1969 


^^T?  2!^F^^^  PAVED  BY  NA-nON- 
AL  EDUCATION.  ASSOCIA-nON 
•Mr.  GORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Amencans  do  not,  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other, share  the  guilt  implicit  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  National  Advisory  Gom- 
mission  on  Glvll  Disorders: 

nn?  h";  ^f '"^  *^  moving  toward  two  societies 
one  black,  one  white-separate  and  unequal 


IProm    the    Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean 

June  2.   1969] 

ANDT  HOLT  To  Be  Missed,  and  Dii»tcult  To 

Replace 

ho^.n^^f*"  ^°"'^  annnouncement  that 
he  will  reUre  as  president  of  the  Unlversltv 
Of  Tennessee  in  September.  1970.  wmw  as 
a  surprise  and  a  disappointment 

Although  he  will  be  65  next  Dec.  4.  Dr 
Holt  has  shown  no  noticeable  decline  in 
health  and  vigor.  It  was  hoped  he  wS  stay 
on  to  guide  the  university  a  few  more  ye^s^ 
But  his  sudden  and  apparently  flaal  decl- 

slMllt?  '"'^  ^""^  **'  P^"'^"^*  *»"*  S- 

UT   has   experienced   its   greatest   growth 

and  expansion  of  service  since  Dr.  Hofrto^ 

h^'h^P'^'''*'''  '°  '^59.  Its  Physical  pS 
has  become  one  of  the  most  attractlve^d 
serviceable   In   the   South.   The   unlverslt^^ 
C^^J^  Pryam  h,3  been  broaden^Sd 
Improved   under  Dr.    Holfs   administration 
and  the  athletic  program   haTUcSme   S^ 
envy  Of  universities  all  across  the  counS 
So  far.  UT  has  weathered  the  wave  of  cam- 
pus disturbances  With  a  mlnlmu^  of^^I 
ruptlon.  This  is  not  to  say  therrhas  been 
But^^r^th""  ''''  campus.'There  ht%''^^'^ 
w„.^^l.™°^*  P^'   the  administrators 

One  of  Dr.  Holts  most  recent  accomplish- 
ments was  the  negotiation  of  an  open 
speaker  policy  which  was  approved  by  tee 


In  a  quite  literal  way.  the  professions 
have  reflected  the  divisiveness  that  is  a 

of  ih'?L°T'"  ^'^^^-  "^^  ^^^^1  profession, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  its  separate 
Negro  and  white  organizations,  as  do 
many  others  including  the  medical  cler- 
ical, and  teaching  professions 

To  their  credit,  many  of  these  profes- 
sions have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  m  uniting  their  dual  associations 
One  m  particular,  deserves  the  applause 
of  the  entire  Nation,  and  I  would  like  to 
bnng  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  on  the  eve  of  their  107th  aS 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  It  irSie 
teaching  profession,  and  in  particular 
the  mm  on-member  National  Education 
Association.  "^owun 

fh?l^®^^'  ^-  Speaker-the  same  year 
the  Supreme  Gourt  ruled  that  Dred  Scott 
IS  a  property-Robert  Gampbell  a  Negro 
immigrant  from  Jamaica,  became  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  «ui-owuii 

^f  m  l!^®;  J^"^  ^^  Southern  States  were 
fu  smoldermg  after  the  horrors  of 
the  ClvU  War.  NEA  President  James 
Wlckersham  called  for  and  got  an  SJ! 

frol  «"k^^"Si'''"  supporting  a  system  of 
free  public  education  for  every  boy  and 
girl  in  America.  Booker  T.  Washington 
the  great  Negro  educator,  was  a  featuVS 
Sm4    ^^  conventions  in  1884. 189? 

ri^^-  ^°^^  ^^^°^^  ^^  t«nn  "civil 
nghte  came  to  mean,  populariy.  equality 
for  fJegroes  and  other  minority  groups 


NEA  policy  and  programs  were  behind 
the  Negro's  cause. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker  that 
n^J^  J^^  National  Education  Asso 
ciation  that  held  the  first  completely  in- 
tegrated  convention  in  the  South  it 
was  the  NEA  that  pioneered  in  staff  aD- 
pomtments  without  regard  to  race  and 
wa^  Cited  for  so  doing  in  1955  by  the 
Urban  League  of  Washington.  DC  Th? 
larg^t  professional  organization  in  the 
worid  NEA  in  1968  elected  the  lady  who 

Elizabeth  Koontz,  as  its  president.  Mrs 
Koontz.  a  North  Carolinian,  is  black 

But  the  teaching  profession,  perhans 
even  more  acutely  than  other  professions 
IS  scarred  by  the  sores  of  segregation,  it' 
too  has  suffered  its  separate  associations 
divided  by  race.  *«»"ons 

Although  the  NEA  never  denied  mem- 
bership to  Negroes.  17  border  and  South- 
!I^   !^^  ^^  establish  dual  education 
and   teacher   associations   along    racial 
Imes.  Because  it  never  had  the  direct 
power  to  set  membership  requirements 
for    Its    largely    autonomous    affiliated 
Sstate  and  local  associations.  NEA  has 
recognized  both  Negro  and^hite  dual 
affiliates.   But   in    recent  years   it   has 
worked  painstakingly  to  eliminate  the 
last  vestige  of  racially  organized  affiliates 
^fft^^     '^  ^^*  approaching  that  goal, 
with  the  merger  of  dual  affiliates  com- 
pleted in  all  but  three  of  the  States  Mr 

f^^^^^\J  JJ^'^""^  *^at  educators.' 
through  the  NEA,  have  made  the  mo.st 
outstanding  record  in  the  Nation  among 
all  the  professions  in  eliminating  racial 
imes  among  members,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  this  record  known  to  my  colleagues 
m  the  House. 

In  1952—2  years  before  the  historic 
supreme  Gourt  ruling  on  school  desegre- 
gation—a joint  committee  of  the  NEA 
and  the  predominantly  Negro  American 
Teachers  Association  recommended  es- 

SS.T^"'-  °^  ^^^'^^  ^"'^  State  joint 
committees  m  areas  having  dual  associa- 
tions to  grapple  with  the  common  prob- 
lems and  to  work  toward  integration  of 
the  teachers  associations.  Most  of  these 
potential  mergers  have  come  about 
usually  with  NEA  assistance. 

When  the  Supreme  Gourt  struck  down 
school  segregation,  the  1954  NEA  Rep- 
resentative Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion reading,  in  part,  as  foUows: 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  recent  de- 
sS?2  *1.*K*  S^P"*"*^  Court  of  the  United 
re^^t^^n  "i^^^  '°  ""^^^^  segregation  is 
th«^^.  *°  long-established  provisions  of 
^.iii  °'^°'  *^^  National  Education  As- 
socUtlon.  The  Association  recognizes  that 
^&'!'"'  o'  all  groups  InTf  pubUc 
schools  is  more  than  an  Idea.  It  is  a  process 

oSLZT'"^  """^  '****  ^'^  ^"^^'^'y '" 

In  1964.  the  NEA  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion—which was  strengthened  In  follow- 
ing years,  requiring  the  full  merger  of 
dual  local,  district,  and  State  associa- 
ELTnea  ^®"*"^  °^  disaffiliation  from 

In  1966.  NEA  sponsored  a  workshop 
lor  officers  of  local  associations  that  had 
merged  or  were  considering  such  a  step. 
This  group  discussed  constructive  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  and  the 
roles  of  State  and  National  associations 
in  providing  assistance. 
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By  November  1966.  all  States  had  re- 
moved their  racial  restrictions  on  mem- 
bership, and  41  of  the  50  State  associa- 
tions were  fully  merged.  This  same  year 
the  American  Teachers  Association 
united  completely  with  the  NEA  after 
more  than  3  years  of  careful  planning 
and  negotiation.  The  Negro  organiza- 
tion's staff  people  were  hired  by  NEA 
to  work  in  the  newly  opened  southeast 
regional  office  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Since  that  time.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  Arkansas.  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  have  erased  racial  lines  in  their 
respective  State's  professional  education 
associations. 

The  path  toward  unity  in  many  cases 
has  been  difficult.  A  good  deal  of  cour- 
age, trust,  patience,  and  determination 
has  been  required  by  both  white  and 
black  teachers  in  the  South  to  achieve  a 
merger  plan  acceptable  to  both  groups. 
The  complications  have  been  numerous: 
disposal  of  assets,  assumption  of  new 
financial  obligations,  guarantees  of  a 
leadership  role  for  the  smaller  Negro 
membership  in  the  new  organizations. 

Through  it  all,  the  NEA  has  patiently 
but  stubbornly  prodded  for  unity,  mak- 
ing its  facilities,  staff,  and  funds  avail- 
able to  help  its  southern  affiliates  affect 
merger. 

Only  three  States  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  mutually  acceptable  plans  for 
merging  their  dual  associations.  They 
are  Mississippi,  where  the  white  associa- 
tion rejected  an  NEA  factfinder  plan; 
North  Carolina,  where  the  Negro  asso- 
ciation refused  another  NEA  factfinder 
plan;  and  Louisiana,  where  both  asso- 
ciations have  failed  to  vote  on  a  plan 
for  merger. 

These  NEA  affiliates  have  been  sus- 
pended by  the  NEA  executive  commit- 
tee, and  thereby  have  been  denied  the 
benefits  and  services  of  the  national 
organization.  But.  I  am  told.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  reason  for  optimism  that 
unity  will  be  effected  in  these  States  in 
the  near  future. 

Whatever  the  outcome — and  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  be  unification  for  these 
three  States — it  can  be  said  that  the 
teachers  of  America,  through  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  have  paved 
a  path  of  unity  for  all  of  the  professional 
organization  of  this  land. 


THE    BRIDGE    AT    REMAGEN" 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  press  statements  have 
been  directed  at  those  war  films  which 
are  made  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Without  passing  any  judgment  on  or 
commenting  upon  any  other  film,  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  the  record 
is  crystal  clear  on  the  use  of  American 
military  equipment  in  the  motion  picture 
"The  Bridge  at  Remagen."  All  of  the 
tanks,  trucks,  jeeps,  armored  cars,  smd 
other  vehicles  were  rented  from  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Defense  and  trans- 
ported into  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 


bulk  of  the  filming  was  accomplished 
from  June  6,  1968.  up  until  the  very  day 
of  the  Russian  and  Warsaw  Pact  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia.  This  equip- 
ment had  been  sold  many  years  ago  by 
our  Army  as  surplus  material  immediate- 
ly following  World  War  II.  I  can  state 
categorically  that  no  American  equip- 
ment, no  American  military  personnel, 
no  free  technical  advice,  and  no  expend- 
iture of  taxpayers'  money  went  into 
the  production  of  "The  Bridge  at  Re- 
magen." 

I  have  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
make  any  mention  of  "The  Bridge  at 
Remagen,"  lest  anyone  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  I  am  using  my  position  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  employ  an 
official  document  like  the  Congressional 
Record  to  comment  on  this  motion  pic- 
ture. However,  in  the  light  of  recent 
news  articles  and  speeches  on  the  floor 
discussing  the  use  of  American  military 
equipment  and  taxpayers'  funds  in  the 
production  of  other  films.  I  feel  con- 
strained in  the  face  of  other  press  in- 
quiries to  make  these  facts  available 
concerning  the  filming  of  "The  Bridge 
at  Remagen." 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  set  forward 
in  a  1 -minute  speech  the  full  details  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  nature  of  mili- 
tary equipment  rented  from  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Defense,  I  intend  early  next 
week  to  spread  upon  the  Record  the 
full  account  of  how  this  equipment  was 
obtained  and  utilized  in  the  film  "The 
Bridge  at  Remagen." 


WILLIAM  PRESSER  HONORED  FOR 
ISRAEL  AID 

I  Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  25  more  than  1,500  persons 
gathered  at  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel  to  pay  tribute 
to  William  Presser,  international  vice 
president  of  ihe  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters for  his  efforts  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  bonds  for  Israel  among  Isibor  unions. 
Bill  Presser  is  truly  one  of  the  most  active, 
vigorous,  and  highly  respected  labor  lead- 
ers in  Ohio  and  this  banquet  in  his  honor 
was  an  expression  of  the  deep  admiration 
and  affection  felt  for  him  by  all  who 
know  him  and  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  scope  of  his  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities. 

During  the  dinner  it  was  annoimced 
that  through  Bill  Presser's  efforts  more 
than  $1.5  million  worth  of  bonds  for 
Israel  were  sold.  This  was  certainly  a  re- 
markable achievement  by  one  person  and 
the  presentation  to  Bill  of  the  Tower  of 
David  Award  by  the  State  of  Israel  indi- 
cated the  importance  attributed  to  such 
an  accomplishment  by  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment. The  Tower  of  David  Award  is 
one  of  the  highest  awards  that  the  Na- 
tional Israel  Bond  Organization  can  be- 
stow upon  an  individual.  It  recognizes 
the  efforts  made  by  the  recipient  to  main- 
tain an  outpost  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  by  i>articipating  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  State  of  Israel. 


The  award  was  presented  by  Col.  Isaac 
Sella  of  the  Israel  Air  Force  to  William 
Presser  "in  acknowledgment  of  notable 
participation  in  the  campaign  to  provide 
a  sound  economic  foundation  for  the  re- 
birth of  Israel  as  a  tower  of  spiritual 
renewal  and  strength  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple." Colonel  Sella  represented  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir,  who  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Warm  greetings  occasion  Testimonial  Din- 
ner in  your  honor.  This  symbolizes  multiple 
causes  Unking  Israel  and  the  United  States 
as  individuals,  as  heirs  of  the  Biblical  herit- 
age and  as  promoters  of  labor  values  in  a 
Jvist  society.  These  links  expressed  In  Israel 
Bonds  help  us  maintain  and  expand  our 
economy  in  face  continuing  refusal  Arab 
states  to  enter  Into'Sirect  peace  negotiations 
with  us.  Best  wishes.  Golda  Melr. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks of  Edward  Wyner.  chairman  of 
the  dinner,  and  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  are  also  indica- 
tive of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Bill 
Presser  is  held. 

Tonight  we  honor  a  man  who  for  over  40 
years  has  worked  amongst  us  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  working  man. 

His  skill  and  devotion  as  an  advocate  of 
the  interest  of  labor  has  caused  his  services 
to  be  required  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

Recognition  has  come  to  him  from  all 
corners  of  his  chosen  field  culminating  in 
his  election  as  Vice  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

To  each  of  his  duties  he  brings  a  quiet 
thoughtful  kindly  approach. 

A  steady  succession  of  problems  involving 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  find  their  way 
to  his  office,  where  quietly,  humbly  and  with 
apparent  ease  solutions  acceptable  to  all 
seem  to  eminate  from  this  slightly  heavy  set 
fellow  who  you  sometimes  think  is  dozing  as 
you  talk  to  him  only  to  have  him  quickly 
and  incisively  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
you  have  brought  him. 

What  keeps  him  going  with  a  program 
day  m  and  day  out  frequently  seven  days 
a  week — that  seems  backbreaklng  through 
periods  of  personal  discomfort? 

I  believe  it  is  a  basic  love  of  people — a 
basic  desire  to  help  others — and  a  willing- 
ness to  be  where  he  Is  needed  and  to  stand 
and  be  counted. 

Respected  by  his  co-workers  he  is  also 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  those  with 
whom  his  work  brings  him  into  controversy. 

And  so  friends  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  you  tonight  to  this  evening  de- 
voted to  Bin  Presser  and  his  Interests,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  fitttlng  and  proper  that 
those  amongst  whom  he  works  should  gather 
with  the  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  to 
express  their  appreciation  at  this  Labor 
Tribute  Dinner  when  this  affection  for  him 
is  expressed  by  your  being  here  and  by  your 
support  of  Israel,  which  is  so  close  to  Bill's 
heart. 

This  devotion  to  humanity  is  not  con- 
fined to  Bill  alone,  however.  His  wife. 
Paye.  has  consistently  contributed  her 
talents  to  the  causes  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  in  1967  was  cited  by  the  imion 
for  her  outstanding  service  to  the  rank 
and  file  teamster  member  and  his  fam- 
ily. A  member  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Board  of  Retardation  and  a  director  of 
the  Parent  Volunteer  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Presser  has 
also  been  the  largest  single  individual 
fund  raiser  for  retarded  children  and 
has  tirelessly  dedicated  her  energies  to 
programs  for  the  retarded. 

Immeasurable  benefit  has  been  gained 
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individual  recognition  to  Bill  Presser's 
many  and  unique  contributions  to  hu- 
manity but  his  singular  success  in  the 
Bonds  for  Israel  drive  deserves  special 
mention.  I  am  proud  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishment by  one  man 


ALLOWANCE,  BY  STATES 
rrhousands  ol  returns) 


State 


Total  with 
tax  decrease 


Returns  made 
nontaxable  > 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware 


164.4 

6.9 

84.7 

101.3 

1.1117 

115.7 

166.5 

34.8 


LOW-INCOME   ALLOWANCE 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  asked  and  was  giv      - 

en  permission  to  address  the  House  for     °'»»!l<:""ci>i'"n«»to:::::::::;:  ig" 

1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-     "-±- ^s?.* 

marks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
»o^r*  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  low- 
mcome  allowance,  which  was  one  of  the 
foremost  proposals  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  initial  tax  reform  program  sent 

"\P"  ^^^  21,  and  which  our  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  incorporated 
Into  the  anti-inflation  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us  now. 

Treasury  studies  of  our  income  tax  sys- 
tem have  revealed  a  paradox  in  our  social 
^u^^-^J^'^^^t  ^'■^  publicly  pledged  to 
J^i^^-1^*  P"^^'  °'  *"  Americans  who 

n^ilnrK^^^'^^;  ^^  ^'■^  ""^^^e  to  their 
plight  by  taposlng  a  tax  burden  on  them. 
That  is  why  a  top  priority  has  been  given 
to  ehmmating  the  tax  liability  of  persons 
level?  "^^°™^^  ^^^  *t  or  below  poverty 

m^%rom^?hrto  ^^^Y.^^'^f   *OUld   re-      Sou.h  Carolin. 

move  rrom  the  tax  rolls  aU  taxpayers    south  Dakota. 
with  incomes  up  to  amounts  officially  de-     J*""""**   - 

term^ed  as  poverty  levels  for  1969.  It    maT 

wou  d  provide  substantial  tax  relief  for 
single  individuals  and  families  with  in- 
come above  poverty  levels  but  still  short 
of  adequate  levels. 

ti«?/°'!J'lu*"°"  ^*^  personal  exemp- 
H«l?^  ^**  V"^  minimum  standard  deduc- 
^Jt  }i^  low-mcome  allowance  would 
make  the  Income  of  a  single  individual 
tax  free  up  to  $1,700.  A  single  Individual 

M So'^Sh  nir   !i''^°'l  *""'    ^^^    than         .  Estimates  of  returns  made  nontaxable  within  each  Stat. 
nl'.I^f     V^^..^^.  reduced  taxes.  In  the     «?"""»  f  '""ftant  ratio  of  nont«ab"'eturns"o  benefiting 

case  of  a  family  of  four,  the  income  would       """  ""  '"  ^'"*'- 
ztJ^.^Jj^^  if  it  did  not  exceed  $3,500. 


Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois i 

Indiana ".'.'. 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. ' 

Maine 

Maryland I.. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri y_ 

Montana... 

Nebraska .' 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire^ 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota    . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ." 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  areas. 


322.8 
36.8 
29.4 
644.1 
290.3 
179.2 
146.7 
140.8 
160.7 
64.5 
314.5 
420.6 
485.2 
243.2 
90.8 
246.8 
41.7 
84.8 
21.7 
54.6 
378.6 
51.2 
1,150.4 
300.9 
37.2 
626.0 
136.8 
117.4 
706.8 
75.4 
157.6 
50.9 
227.6 
639.6 
51.7 
41.7 
247.2 
177.1 
89.6 
243.6 
17.0 
34.9 


73.0 
3.1 
37.6 
45.0 
495.4 
51.4 
73.9 
15.4 
21.5 
156.9 
143.3 
16.3 
13.1 
286.0 
128.9 
79.6 
65.1 
62.5 
71.4 
28.6 
139.6 
186.8 
215.4 
108.0 
40.3 
109.6 
18.5 
37.6 
9.6 
24.2 
168.1 
22.7 
510.8 
133.6 
16.5 
278.0 
60.7 
52.1 
313.8 
33.5 
7a  0 
2^6 
101.1 
284.0 
22.9 
18.5 
109.8 
78.6 
39.8 
108.1 
7.6 
15.5 


Table  2.— Estimated  retwru  benefiting  from 
the  additional  low-income  allowance  as  a 
percent  of  estimated  taxable  returns  bv 
States — Continued  ' 

St*t*:  Percent 

Montana    ao.o 

Nebraska    jg  c 

Nevada    1"""""  u  5 

New   Hampshire J  22  2 

New  Jersey J"  jg'  . 

New  Mexico 20  7 

New    York """!"  17  e 

North  Carolina 22  4 

North  Dakota 21  fi 

Ohio ::::;  17° 

Oklahoma 20  1 

Oregon 1":::::  is.o 

Pennsylvania    17  7 

Rhode    Island-. 22  3 

South    Carolina '."11'  24  9 

South  Dakota .'.'.'.'.'.  279 

Tennessee    "  21  7 

Texas 91  ■> 

Utah :::::::::::  is  9 

Vermont   o,,  , 

Virginia IIIIIIIII""  is  7 

Washington  ig  c 

V«res1;   Virginia '.'.I'.'.ll  18  8 

Wisconsin    _  177 

Wyoming    IIIIIIII. 

All  other  areas 


17. : 

28.4 


18.6 


Total.  United  States 

(NoiB. — These  estimates  are  subject  to 
errors  due  bo  sampling  vartablUty  within 
some  States.) 


Total  United  States. 


11. 77a  0 


5.226.0 


Ana°ys?t '  °^"'  "'  ""  ^''"^"'y  "'  ""•  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax 


and  taxes  would  be  reduced  if  it  did  not 
exceed  $4,500.  The  effect  would  range 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,900  of  tax-free 
mcome  for  a  family  of  eight 

For  families  larger  than  eight  per- 
sons the  minimum  standard  deduction 
together  with  personal  exemptions  now 
prevent  tax  liability  at  or  below  official 
designated  poverty  levels. 

The  low-income  aUowance  would  be 
built  into  the  tax  tables,  so  it  would  not 
require  complicated  computations  by 
the  low-mcome  taxpayer.  He  would  sim- 
ply read  the  tax  table,  as  he  does  now 

In  aggregate,  the  proposal  would  af- 
fect nearly  12  million  tax  returns,  pro- 
viding them  with  an  average  individual 
tax  savmg  of  about  $50.  It  would  relieve 
as  many  as  5.2  million  tax  returns,  in- 
cluding some  2  million  families  whose 
total  income  is  below  the  povert;y  level, 
of  virtually  all  Federal  income  tax  U- 
ability. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
tables  prepared  by  the  Treasury.  The  first 
table  shows  State-by-State  benefits  of 
the  low-income  allowance  and  the  sec- 
ond gives  a  percentage  ratio  of  benefiting 
returns.  The  tables  foUow 


Note.-Oetail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  These 

"iKmrsVt".!'"' '" """'  ""•  "• """'""« --'"" 

Table  2. — Estimated  returns  benefiting  from 
the  additional  low-income  allowance  as  a 
percent  of  estimated  taxable  returns  bv 
States  '     " 

State :  Percent 
Alabama  jg  7 


AlEiska 
Arizona  _ 
Arkansas 


California j^ 


10.3 
19.  0 
23.1 


Colorado 


18.5 


Connecticut ~"     jg' 


Delaware 


19.5 


District  of  Columbia "     17 


Florida 


Georgia   "~     04 

HawaU 'SS.'.'. 

Idaho  

Illinois    


21.0 


8 
16.3 
16.8 
16.5 


Indiana ^^c 

Iowa    ~~3 

Kansas    IIII 

Kentucky I.I"  17  3 

Louisiana  IIIII 

Maine 


20.4 
21.2 


18.7 
20.9 


Maryland    VJiZ  21   1 

Massachusetts IIIIII  21  3 

Michigan    '..'-Z"".'.'  18  7 

Minnesota    I  215 

Mississippi   'JiZ'JiZZZ  21  3 


Missouri 


17.3 


POSTAL  REFORM  AND  MOD- 
ERNIZATION LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9, 
addressing  the  House  under  special  or- 
ders. I  discussed  at  some  length  with  my 
colleagues  the  important  issue  of  postal 
reform  and  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  Introduced.  At  that  time,  it 
was  indicated  that  most  of  us  favor  pos- 
tal reform  and  that  I  agreed  with  por- 
tions of  the  several  bills  now  pending 
before  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

I  rise  today  to  reinforce  that  state- 
ment with  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion which,  in  my  estimation,  contains 
the  features  of  prime  importance  in  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  soimd  postal  re- 
form. I  am  fearful  of  the  consequences 
of  some  of  the  proposals  which  have 
been  offered,  and  especially  do  not  want 
to  gamble  with  the  future  of  the  civil 
service  merit  system  and  the  futures  of 
some  700,000  postal  employees  who  are 
under  the  protection  of  that  merit  s.vs- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  therefore  to  offer 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

This  legislation  will,  first  of  all.  remove 
the  Postmaster  General  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  provide  for  a  12-year 
term  of  office.  This  serves  several  pur- 
poses. It  provides  for  continuity  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  recommended  by 
every  major  witness  who  has  appeared 
before  our  committee.  It  also  removes  the 
Postmaster  General  from  the  realm  of 
chief  patronage  dispenser  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  assigns  him  to  no  other  duties 
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except  those  of  administering  postal  af- 
fairs. The  measure  also  provided  are  6- 
year  terms  for  the  positions  of  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  six  assistant  post- 
masters general,  and  the  general  coun- 
sel. The  legislation  staggers  the  terms 
of  the  initial  appointees  to  assistant 
postmasters  general  so  that  after  the 
system  is  in  operation,  only  one  term 
will  expire  in  any  single  year. 

The  legislation  places  with  the  Post- 
master General  the  authority  to  appoint 
postmasters  in  all  classes  of  post  offices, 
and  such  appointments  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation.  In  making 
these  appointments,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  be  obliged  to  give  first  pref- 
erence to  qualified  postal  field  service 
employees  who  reside  within  the  county 
in  which  the  post  office  is  located.  Other- 
wise, the  appointment  would  be  made 
through  competitive  examination.  The 
same  procedure  would  hold  true  for  ap- 
pointments to  rural  carrier  positions.  In 
addition,  this  measure  provides  that 
each  qualified  substitute  rural  carrier  of 
record  who  has  completed  3  years  Of 
satisfactory  service  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  career  appointment  as  a  rural 
carrier  without  examination. 

The  legislation  also  deals  with  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  political  influence 
in  the  postal  service.  It  sets  forth  strict 
prohibitions  against  the  solicitation  or 
use  of  such  influence  in  connection  with 
appointments,  promotions,  assignments, 
transfers,  and  designations  in  the  postal 
field  service.  Any  person  who  violates 
these  prohibitions  would  be  subject  to 
disqualiflcation. 

The  flnal  feature  of  my  legislation 
deals  with  what  is  probably  the  most  out- 
standing deficiency  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, that  is  the  failure  to  provide  mod- 
em and  efficient  facilities  for  the  ever- 
growing postal  operation. 

The  language  in  the  bill  creajtes  a 
Postal  Modernization  Authority,  a  body 
corporate,  to  act  as  a  development  and 
holding  company,  controlled  by  the  Post- 
master General,  for  all  buildings,  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  machinery  needed  in 
postal  operations.  The  Authority  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  hold,  develop,  and 
perfect  buildings  and  equipment  suited 
to  postal  needs,  and  to  issue  and  retire 
bonds,  up  to  $10  billion  worth,  for  these 
purposes.  The  Authority  would  lease 
needed  buildings  and  equipment  to  the 
Postmaster  General  at  rentals  which  will 
return  the  Authority's  total  cost. 

This  Modernization  Authority  would 
remove  the  obstructive  handicap  that 
has  for  many  years  deprived  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  adequate  facilities 
and  has  prevented  it  from  developing 
long-range  plans. 

My  bill  has  a  feature  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  other  similar  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  language  I  propose  would 
pledge  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Authority  be- 
hind the  bonds.  I  believe  this  would  en- 
hance the  marketability  of  the  bonds  and 
it  would  be  a  proper  role  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  with  respect  to  a  postal 
modernization  authority  that  serves  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  features 
which  I  believe  provide  the  necessary 


steps  to  take  toward  the  reform  and 
modernization  of  our  postal  system. 
Perhaps  additional  steps  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future,  but  I  think  we  should 
be  cautious  in  our  efforts  to  restructure 
the  Postal  Establishment  and  not  nm 
the  risk  of  killing  the  patient  with  the 
cure. 


COSMOPOLIS:  A  NEW  CITIES 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
proposal  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Daniel  W.  Cook  of  Urban  Development 
Analysts,  entitled  "New  Metropolises." 
This  proposal  was  aimed  at  a  solution  to 
the  increasingly  tragic  problem  confront- 
ing our  Nation  as  its  cities  and  population 
therein  continue  to  deteriorate.  Mr.  Cook 
has  now  expressed  some  additional  views 
on  this  serious  problem  and  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sharing  those  views  with 
my  colleagues  by  including  his  article, 
entitled  "Cosmopolis:  A  New  Cities  Pro- 
posal," as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Cosmopolis:  A  New  CrriES  Proposal 
(By  Daniel  W.  Cook) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  once  lived 
on  farms  and  in  small  towns.  About  seventy 
percent  of  their  descendants  now  are  gath- 
ered into  212  large  metropolitan  areas.  This 
article  proposes  new  cities  as  the  third  stage 
for  the  arrangement  of  population  within  the 
continental  United  States.  Fiscal  devices  for 
sm.ooth  transition  to  an  automated  economy 
could  be  incorporated  into  new  cities.  For 
example,  residents  of  a  new  city  could  own 
stock  in  automated  enterprises  located  there. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  Ameri- 
cans have  dreamed  of  building  a  great  civili- 
zation, a  society  where  people  devote  their 
energies  and  creative  instincts  to  pursuing 
the  good  life  for  all.  Today  we  are  a  metro- 
politan society.  But  our  existing  metropolitan 
areas  display  symptoms  of  disease  and  deca- 
dence. Our  enormous  megalopolises  continue 
to  expand  but  they  are  characterized  by  miles 
of  slums,  scattered  suburban  wastelands, 
snarled  and  snarling  tratfic,  poisonous  air, 
poverty,  and  detpresslng  ugliness.  As  people 
from  rural  areas  and  smaller  towns  continue 
to  pour  into  metropolitan  areas,  a  host  of 
new  social  and  economic  Ills  sprout.  Our 
present  attempts  to  cope  with  metropolitan 
problems  chase  people  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  as  the  bulldozers  of  "urban  re- 
newal" replace  slums  with  prison-like  middle- 
Income  housing  barracks.  Parks  and  scenic 
areas  are  chewed  up  and  spat  out  as  super 
freeways  push  through  the  cltyscape.  Outer 
"new  town"  slurbs  sprawl  across  nature's 
land  as  exurbanites  seek  open  space.  Bureauc- 
racy grows  as  people  become  cogs  In  the 
wheels  of  forward  motion.  Workers  are  laid 
off  as  machines  and  computers  assume  the 
tasks  of  production  and  control.  In  short,  we 
are  a  sick  metropolitan  society. 

Projections  of  our  future  urban  population 
grovrth  Indicate  that  by  the  year  2000  about 
90  percent  of  our  360  to  400  million  people 
will  be  living  within  our  existing  metropoli- 
tan regions.  Dr.  Harrison  Brown  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  predicts  a  U.S. 
population  of  a  least  one  billion  people  by 
by  the  year  2075.  He,  along  with  many  other 
experts  In  the  field  of  urbanization,  foresees 
two  continuous  urban  conurbations,  one  run- 
ning down  the  East  Coast,  the  other  along 
the  West  Coast.  Other  super  strip  "cities"  are 
expected  to  emerge  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  the 


Great  Lakes,  and  perhaps  along  the  front 
range  of  the  Rockies.  This  then,  if  we  accept 
trends,  projections,  and  expert  prognoses  is 
the  shape  of  the  future — the  horror '  of 
"monsteropoUs." 

We  don't  have  to  accept  this  fate  as  inevi- 
table. Nor  should  we  consciously  plan  for  it. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  by  thinking 
that  the  answers  to  our  present  and  future 
urban  messes  will  be  provided  by  the  magic 
of  metropoUtan  planning,  massive  urt>an  re- 
newal, or  even  satellite  new  towns.  What  is 
needed  is  to  chart  a  new  course  for  building 
a  new  kind  of  urban  civilization. 

An  alternative  to  the  predicted  spread  of 
megalopolis  could  be  the  enactment  of  a 
National  Urban  Policy  fa\-orlng  the  develop- 
ment of  planned  new  metropolises.  The  ob- 
jective of  such  a  poUcy  would  be  to  encourage 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  population 
growth  away  from  present  metropolitan  re- 
gions to  wholly  new  central  cities  During  the 
next  half -century  at  least  100  new  metro- 
cities  could  be  built  in  diverse  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  could  be 
developed  upon  surplus  Federal  Public  Do- 
main Lands  and  non-productive  private  lands 
in  the  west,  the  plains  states,  the  east,  and 
the  south. 

The  new  cities  could  be  planned  for  popu- 
lations ranging  from  500.000  to  3.000.000.  They 
oould  be  constructed  where  land,  water,  scen- 
ery, climate,  and  accessibility  suggeist.  At 
least  two  new  metropolitan  cities  could  be 
begun  each  year  during  the  next  50  years. 
Fortunately,  the  more  than  178  million  acres 
of  vacant  Federal  Public  Domain  lands  in  the 
western  states  offer  many  potential  sites 
where  new  cities  could  be  developed  at  no 
coet  for  land  acquisition.  With  a  projected 
population  increase  of  150  to  200  million  peo- 
ple during  the  next  half  century,  a  minimum 
of  100  million  people  could  t)e  housed  in  these 
new  cities  if  they  averaged  a  million  citizens 
each.  This  would  still  allow  for  substantial 
additions  to  our  present  metropolitan  regions 
and  viable  smaller  towns. 

The  concept  of  the  Cosmopolis  Is  that  of  a 
cosmopolitan  city,  conceived  in  the  Space 
Age,  with  finite  limits.  Its  economy  would  be 
organized  upon  the  principle  of  private  prop- 
erty ownership  for  all,  equal  opportunity  for 
all  to  participate  in  the  ownership  of  capi- 
talistic production,  and  hence  economic  and 
social  Justice.  It  could  be  a  clty^f  universal 
affluence. 

Within  the  continental  western  states  we 
have  a  vast  reservoir  of  land — land  for  living 
as  well  as  for  open  space,  recreation,  wildlife, 
animal  production,  minerals,  watershed,  and 
timber.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  administers  about  178  mlllion^cres 
of  land  In  these  states.  Parcels  of  abouflOO,- 
000  acres  could  t>e  set  aside  for  new  urban 
growth  and  development  centers.  If  60  to  80 
sites  can  be  found  in  Just  the  western  states, 
then  only  six  to  eight  million  acres  of  the 
present  inventory  of  178  million  acres  would 
need  to  be  converted  to  urban  use.  This 
would  leave  170  million  acres  for  additional 
new  cities,  open  space,  conservation,  and 
other  appropriate  activities. 

It  is  more  economical  to  construct  new 
cities  than  to  attempt  to  rebuild  existing  cit- 
ies in  a  "total  urban  renewal"  program  for 
the  next  20  years.  A  reasonable  estimate  sug- 
gests that  we  can  construct  over  one  hun- 
dred new  cities  designed  for  an  average  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000  persons  for  a  cost  of  about 
91,000  billion — much  less  than  half  the  cost 
for  a  total  urban  renewal  effort.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  rebuild  and  revitalize  our  present 
cities. 

A  primary  cost  item  for  both  renewal  and 
fringe  growth  is  land,  and  land  for  urban  re- 
development projects  is  the  most  expensive. 
Cleared  land  in  urban  renewal  project  areas, 
after  acquisition,  demolition,  and  site  prepa- 
ration, usually  sells  for  a  minimum  of  $100,- 
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000  per  acre  and  can  go  as  high  as  $1,000,000 
per  acre.  Raw  suburban  land,  readily  avail, 
able  for  new  development  near  the  fringes  of 
our    major    metropolitan    centers,    typically 
goes  for  M.OOO  to  $20,000  per  acre.  This  price 
pattern  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
suburban  sprawl  of  the  past  25  years    But 
If  Public  Domain  lands  were  utilized,  the 
land  would  be  free.  No  bond  Issues  or  special 
taxes  would  be  needed  for  acquiring  school 
sites  park  areas,  or  right*  of  way  for  freeways 
streets,   and   utilities.    Also,    each   new   city 
could  be  preplanned  for  community  facilities 
and    transportation   routes.   Finally,   special 
urban  development  corporations  could  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  actually  build- 
ing each  project  city.  The  economic  advan- 
tages of  modem  technology  and  management 
techniques,   along  with  advanced  planning 
could  provide  further  economies  In  the  ur- 
banization process. 

The  new  metropolis  program,  if  imagina- 
tively executed,  could: 

kJ''^"**:^"**  *•***  efficiency  of  our  economy 
by  adapting  production  to  market  areas 
^1~T»  tl>an  tlelng  it  to  natural  resource 
deposits  or  cheap  transportation  areas- 

(2)  create  millions  of  new  property' own- 
ers  Jobs,  and  entrepreneurial  oppori;unltles: 

(3)  d^pentrallze  the  concentrated  pattern 
^f-f**'&°-'*  ""^^^^e-  °o^  prevalent  m  our  so- 
ciety. The  concentration  of  economic  power 
and  political  authority  is  a  danger  to  polltl- 
and'^it  "°?°°^'=  freedom.  Big  government 
r^L^f  business  directly  and  indirectly  ac- 
count for  about  80%  of  the  Jobs,  and  nearly 

Z?«;«  .  l£r**"*'"'**y  activity  of  the  United 
Stat««  is  lodged  in  the  top  500  corporations, 
^n^r^f  °'V  ^  program,  with  its  attendant 

^T^ m.  ,  '""•  '=°''''*  distribute  economic 
and  political  power  more  widely 

ron^min'"'^^  '^t^  existing  ciiies  and  met- 
ropolitan areas,  thereby  accelerating  action 
for  ma^lve  improvement  in  all  our  major 

b^centf"    °^  ^"""^  population  to  new  ur- 

thl^'  distribute  minority  groups  more  evenly 
throughout  the  United  States  and  provide 
new  -ground-floor"  opportunities  for  the 
duadvantaged   to  participate  in   the   econ! 

coulTL^'^'^°'^L""^  ^°*=**'  innovations 
could  be  integrated  into  the  development  of 
each  cosmopolis.  For  instance: 

m-i„/'^*"f"°°i^  *^  "''*'"'  f^omestead  land 
grant  system.  This  program,  after  state  ac- 
quisition of  the  city  Site,  would  grant  free 
land  to  individuals  and  businesses  for  uTe 
as  homes,  apartments,  businesses,  office  in- 
dustries, etc.  Since  the  city  would  be  totally 
preplanned,  these  homestead  land  grant  par- 
lltZT''^^'^,  '°  "^  developed  according 
wm,M  ^"''  ^'*°  ^^°^^  ""«  ^  ownership 
would  be  granted.  This  program  would  help 

i^J^'.  ""'^''^^  '*''^'  "^^^"^^  the  ownership 
Of  private  real  property,  and  aid  in  the  crea- 

=i  ?K  ^^"sands  of  new  capitalists— Just 
as  the  Original  1862  Homestead  Act  created 

m^/f  t^  "=»P'**^l^t«  i°  the  agricultural  sec 
tor  of  the  economy. 

..»^,  T^'^w'^'^J!  'eK^slatton  for  chartering  spe- 

c  tv  hSr,°*'*'°P°'^'''  Corporation^  New 
City  building  companies  would  operate  like 
public  utlUty  companies.  Their  prSflts  wouTd 
be  regulated,  and  their  ownership  broadly 
distributed.  These  corporations  should^ 
Hfi?**J''  financed  and  owned  by  a  broadly 
diffused  stockholder  group  composed  mainly 
Of  future  Citizens  of  each  new  city  The  cor- 
porations could  be  Charged  with  developing 
and  precisely  planning  the  new  cities  con- 
structing buildings  for  sale  or  lease,  aiid  op- 
erating as  prime  contractors.  Their  organi- 
zation could  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation,  and  slml- 
lariy  nnanced. 

3.  Participation  of  national  industrial  fl- 
A^i^?''  ^^  construction  corporations. 
American  industry,  when  called  upon  has  re- 
sponded to  a  variety  of  challenges.  It  will 
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respond  to  a  new  domestic  program  of  urban 
development  if  it  is  given  the  proper  incen- 
tives, governmental  legislation,  and  public 
support. 

4.  Creation  of  a  Ufe  expectancy  renewal 
fund,  or  a  sinking  fund  to  depreciate  the  re- 
placement cost  of  buildings  for  automatic 
«f  I*K*  .','!Jf''*^  renewal."  Upon  the  issuance 
of  a  building  permit,  the  estimated  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  building  would  be  deter- 
mined. If  a  structure  had  a  50  year  life  ex- 
pectancy, l/50th  of  the  estimated  future  re- 
placement cost  (less  6%  compound  Interest) 
would  be  deposited  annually  in  a  municipal 
trust    fund   for   continuous    Investment    in 
public  improvements  and  mortgages    These 
replacement  funds  would  be  part  of  the  value 
of  the  structure,  so  that  ownership  would 
transfer  from  property  to  property  In  fair 
exchange  value.  This  fund  could  also  be  used 
for   periodic   maintenance   and   remodeling. 
The  advantages  of  this  are  that  all  private 
structures  would  have  a  time  limit  on  their 
existence:  the  money  for  replacement  would 
be  automatically  accumulated  for  each  own- 
er, at  a  fair  rate  of  earnings  in  a  trust  fund- 
and  continuous  private  renewal  would  take 
P^e,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  future 
I^JkL  "  '^"^'^*^    °'   "'"'"   '^^e^'-^nce 

5.  Replacing  our  present  system  of  annual 
property  taxes  with  a  local  system  of  gradu- 
ated capital  gains  taxes.  Drtmarily  levied 
upon   real  property  capital  "gains.  A  gradu- 

^n/*;»/,.^!!.'*1  ^  '*'*  magnitude  of  capital 
gains  realized  either  through  sale  or  trade 

^n'^lur^'"?^   ^'^'   revenues   for   financing 
functions  of  government  at  the  local  level 
*  f  *f"«ted  capital  gains  tax'Fanglng  from 
10^.    to  90 ^^    would  discourage  simulation, 
would    tax    unearned    increments    of    value 
rather   than  productive  outputs  of  wealth 
and  would  tend  to  maintain  the  price  of  real 
7=^     *i  a  lower  level.  By  controlling  urban 
land  inflation,  the  incentives  for  suburban 
sprawl  would   be  checked  and  the  necessity 
for    overcrowding    the    land    because    of    its 
high  acquisition  cost  would  be  ameliorated 
TTie  graduated  capital  gains  tax  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  excessive  cap- 
aal  accumulations  based  on  unearned  incre- 
ments of  land  value  and  of  encouraging  dif- 
fused ownership  of  real  property. 

6.  A  functional  school  system  which  would 
?Jf  h^.nn^'^''  how  to  be  a  businessman,  how 
iL»Ho^  a  bouse,  how  to  acquire  a  saleable 
vocation,  how  to  develop  civilized  skills  for 

s1^  la^n^H^'lt-T"  '*"'"'•  ^^*"  ^h«  •■Ho'«°- 
stead  Land,    the  house  plan,  and  the  "sweat- 

!?c^  ^    procedure  for  home-ownership,  must 

fof  „  !  ^"""^  ^'^  ^^"«  *«d  the  know  how 

oh  Jin  ^!  ""  l!."y-  ^^'^  ^^^  ^"^"^  ^o"-  either 
obtaining  a  good  Job  or  for  going  into  busl- 

"^f  K^u''"^*'^-  "  *^«  °**»e'-  programs."", 
grubstake     or  "new  capitalist"  finance  plans 
^l^rZT  «^e«ively.  the  people  must  SI 
educated  for  utilizing  such  programs 

cenJ!^®,r^''K^*^^"'  °'  ^*"'  adjustment 
centers  in  each  community.  These  centers 

hTbm'tiV  h""^-  *°"''*  re-educate  and  re- 
habilitate deprived  persons  moving  to  the 
my  from  other  areas.  The  objective  would 
be  to  take  the  "slum"  out  of  people  through 
understanding  and  education  before  a  nfw 
slum  could  develop. 

„»f-;  ^^^^l^^J"  of  a  Capitalist  Economic  IJe- 
velopment  Exchange,  to  operate  under  prin- 
ciples Similar  to  the  "grubstake"  system  of 
the  Old  West.  This  insUtutlon  would  finance 
^„„f^,  ^^^*"  individuals  in  the  develop- 
^^?f  ,°5  "^"^  enterprises.  It  would  provide 
capital  for  businessmen.  Inventors,  scientists 
artists  and  writers,  in  return  for  a  share  of 

wo^n'/  >,^'°'''*-.  ^'^  institution,  however 
would  be  required  to  keep  Investing  funds 
in  new  enterprises.  Earnings  would  be  con- 
tinuously reinvested  in  order  to  provide  a 
continuous  flow  of  funds  to  flnance  "new 
capitalists. "  In  effect,  a  revolving  fund  of  fi- 
nancial resource.?  would  be  created  for  assist- 
ing the  cltys  new  citizens  in  becoming  busi- 
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nessmen,  owners  of  income  producing  pri 
vate  property,  or  successful  creators 

9.  Creation  of  a  Capital  Diffusion  Insur- 
ance Corporation  at  the  Federal  level  which 
would    Insure    loans    to    workers   and   other 
qualified  "non-capltaliste"  for  the  purchase 
of  income  producing  security  portfolios  con- 
sisting  of   diversified   stocks,    bonds    mort- 
gages, and  real  property.  Its  function  would 
be  to  assist  those  who  may  not  be  able  to 
participate  actively  in  the  economy  (either  as 
an  employed  worker  or  entrepreneur  due  to 
automation  and  economic  change)  to  partici 
pate  in  wealth  production  as  owners  of  in 
come  producing  capital.  In  other  words   this 
?h«T^!"^  corporation,.slmllar  in  concept  to 
the  P.H.A.,  would  insure  loans  made  to  the 
new    city   residents    by    the   existing  ^m! 
nierclal  banking  system  for  the  purchase  of 
shares  of  stock.  Citizens  moving  into  the  new 
,  cities  would  be  eligible  to  purchase  stock  in 
those  corporations  locating  facilities  in  these 
same  new  cities  on  a  "financed-capitaiut" 
fnT-.^^y  *°""*  ''*'*=°'n«  co-owners  Of  the 

10.  Encouragement,  through  proper  lecru 
lative  policy  and  tax  inducemente '^J  p7oll 
sharing  and  equity  sharing  plans  n  mS 
corporations  which  might  "^e^bUs^  new 
plants  or  other  facilities  In  these  new  cUler 
rlMf-"^**"  "^  primarily  benefit  employees  who 
retire  eariy  because  of  automation.  The  cor- 
poration would  benefit  Indirectly  fr«^  The 

cr^umty"  °'  ''"*  '"'^^^  "*"^'°  "^^  '-' ■ 

Tire  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP   196S 
SHOULD  BE  PROMPTLY  EXTENDED 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  oei- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ni£irics. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  At- 
torney General  Mitchell,  after  five  pre- 
vious postponements,  finally  aonearpri 
and  testified  before  the  HoiLe  jErJ 
Committee  on  legislation  which  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr   Cel- 

to^pitf^H^f  ^  "^y^"'  ^*^e  proposed 

w  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  for  5  additional  years 
To  the  dismay  of  all  of  us  who  pointed 
out  in  our  own  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee the  gap  between  white  and  black 
political    participation    in    the    South 
which  still  exists.  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell took  a  position  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  seriously  diluting  the  impact 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  the  South- 
ern  States  now  covered  by  the  act   He 
also  proposed  that  provisions  of  section 
5  Of  the  act.  which  require  that  States 
covered  must  obtain  approval  of  the  U  S 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  proposed  changes  in  their  election 
laws  or  procedures,  be  replaced  with  a 
system  which  would  place  the  burden  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  identify 
election  laws,  rules,  or  procedures  which 
might  have  a  discriminatory  effect.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  application  of  such 
laws,  the  Justice  Department  would  have 
to  obtain  an  injunction  from  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  which  the  rules  were 
promulgated.  This  means  that  in  the 
South  these  petitions  would  be  heard  by 
southern  courts. 

It  would  also  mean  a  return  to  the 
tedious  "case-by-case  •  method,  lack  of 
progress  of  which  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  Congress  adopted  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

By  postponing  his  appearance  before 
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Subcommittee  No.  5,  five  times  the  At- 
torney General  has  already  delayed  the 
approval  of  the  extension  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  for  many  weeks.  Now  he 
would  inject  new  elements  into  the  sub- 
committee's considerations,  which  would 
delay  action  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  an  even  longer  period. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's apparent  ignorance  of  the  need  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Had  he 
carefully  read  the  testimony  of  govern- 
mental agencies  such  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  I  cannot  imagine  he  could 
say,  as  he  did  yesterday,  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  "regional"  voting  rights 
legislation. 

As  the  testimony  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  our 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers), 
and  myself  before  the  subcommittee 
clearly  shows,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Al- 
though 62  percent  of  voting-age  Negroes 
are  now  registered  in  the  13  States  of  the 
Old  South,  78  percent  of  the  white  vot- 
ing-age population  is  registered.  In  the 
six  States  covered  by  the  act,  only  57  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhite  voting-age  popula- 
tion is  registered,  as  opposed  to  79  per- 
cent of  the  white  voting-age  population. 

Instances  of  political  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  blacks  seeking  to  register 
or  vote  continue  to  be  reported.  The 
presence  of  Federal  examiners  and  ob- 
servers is  essential  to  protect  the  right 
to  register  and  vote. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  approve  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  send  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
early  passage. 

The  delaying  tactics  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  desire  to  scrap  vital 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  that  act  should 
be  promptly  repudiated. 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING  DIS- 
TINGUISHED ALUMNUS,  PENN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  highly  respected  colleagues,  Con- 
gressman George  A.  Goodlinc,  has  been 
recognized  and  honored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  George  Good- 
ling  was  granted  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  by  the  board  of  trust- 
ees and  received  the  bronze  medallion 
carrying  the  following  inscription: 

Presented  to  George  A.  Ooodling  whose 
personal  life,  professional  achievements,  and 
community  service  exemplify  the  objectives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Stata  University. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  re- 
ceived the  following  citation: 

To  George  A.  Ooodung,  for  a  career  of  leg- 
islative service  to  State  and  Nation;  for 
nearly  half  a  century  of  successful  agricul- 
tural pursuits:  for  an  exceptional  record  as 
a  conservationist;  and  for  community  leader- 
ship in  education  and  other  public  services. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  as  set  forth  in  the  brochure  of 
June  21, 1969: 


In  his  native  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Rep. 
George  A.  Ooodling  has  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished legislative  career.  Beginning  in  1942, 
he  was  elected  to  serve  seven  terms  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  where  in  addition 
to  his  chairmanship  of  House  committees,  he 
was  chairman  of  Joint  State  Government 
subcommittees.  Now  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committees  of  the  9l8t  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Ooodling  also  held  seats  in  the  87th, 
88th.  and  90th  Congresses.  His  roots  are  deep 
In  his  York  County  birthplace,  which  he  rep- 
resente  along  with  Adams  and  Cumberland 
Counties  in  the  Nineteenth  District.  This 
south  central  Pennsylvania  district  has  a 
population  of  some  425,000. 

Representative  Ooodling  attended  York 
County  Schools,  the  York  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  Bellefonta  Academy  before  en- 
rolling ait  Penn  State.  His  fellow  students 
recall  his  considerable  musical  ability:  he 
not  only  performed  with  the  band  but  sang 
in  the  choir  and  the  glee  club.  After  ob- 
taining a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  horti- 
culture in  1921,  the  future  congressman 
taught  vocational  agriculture  for  two  years; 
he  then  became  the  owner  and  operator  of  a 
fruit  farm  which  he  still  maintains.  His 
interest  in  education  led  him  to  become  a 
school  director,  a  post  he  held  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  serving  as  president  of  the  board, 
treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  building 
committee.  In  addition,  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Logan vllle  Fire  Co..  and  has 
been  its  secretary  for  thirty-two  years. 

An  ardent  conservationist.  Representative 
Goodling  succeeded  against  precedent — since 
he  was  a  freshman  congressman  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  Republican  party — when 
a  bill  he  introduced  to  protect  the  golden 
eagle  was  enacted  into  law.  The  population 
of  the  golden  eagle,  which  Is  valuable  to 
agriculture  In  the  control  of  rodents,  has 
declined  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  new  law. 
Public  Law  87-884,  also  provides  a  shield  for 
the  bald  eagle,  the  United  States'  national 
symbol,  which  was  often  killed  by  persons 
mistaking  It  for  the  golden  eagle. 

During  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress, 
Representative  Goodling  has  Introduced 
resolutions  ranging  from  creating  a  select 
committee  on  ethics  and  standards  for 
House  members  to  permitting  nondenomlna- 
tlonal  and  voluntary  prayer  participation  in 
the  public  schools  and  other  public  Institu- 
tions. He  has  also  sponsored  resolutions  to 
broaden  present  federal  control  over  oil  pollu- 
tion in  coastal  waters,  a  Human  Investment 
Act  to  extend  a  tax  incentive  to  employers 
providing  training  to  upgrade  workers'  skills, 
and  a  resolution  to  reassert  U.S.  rlghte  and 
privileges  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

A  former  member  of  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial CommisEion  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  Representative 
Goodling  served  as  a  past  president  and  is 
currently  execrtlve  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Horticulture  Association.  His 
other  memberships  Include  the  Agriculture 
Extension  Association,  Grange,  Pennsylvania 
Farmer's  Association,  and  Izaak  Walton 
League. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING   OFFICE 
ERROR 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Wednesday.  June  25.  1969,  on 
roUcall  No.  91,  contained  a  printing  error. 
The  name  of  our  late  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  William 


H.  Bates,  was  listed  as  responding  and 
voting  "nay."  The  Record  was  corrected 
on  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

This  error,  of  course,  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate in  view  of  our  colleague's  death 
and  the  discussions  that  have  occurred 
concerning  voting  in  the  House.  There 
have  been  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  voting  procedures,  as  we  all  know. 

In  the  instance  of  rollcall  No.  91,  the 
name  of  our  late  colleague  was  not  called 
and  was  not  listed  by  the  tally  clerk  on 
the  tally  sheet  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  error  occurred  in  the 
processing  of  this  copy  for  the  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  asked  the  Public 
Printer,  Mr.  James  L.  Harrison,  for  an 
explanation  of  the  error.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  advised  that  it 
is  "completely  at  fault." 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  Clerk's  letter  to  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  reply  received  today : 

June  26.  1969. 
Mr.  James  L.  Harrison, 
The  Public  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrison:  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  very  serious  error  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Wednesday,  June 
25th,  on  page  H5210.  Roll  Call  No.  91.  on  the 
passage  of  H.  Res.  357.  The  late  Honorable 
William  H.  Bates  is  listed  as  voting  "Nay". 
However,  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
official  tally  sheets  of  the  House  because  of 
his  death,  and  it  was  not  on  the  sheet  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
from  which  the  Record  was  prepared.  This 
sheet    is    attached. 

Win  you  Immediately  furnish  this  office 
an  explanation  of  how  the  late  Congress- 
man Bates'  name  came  to  appear  as  voting 
"Nay"  on  this  Roll  Call.  I  shall  appreciate 
your  responding  to  this  Inquiry  by  mid- 
morning  of  Friday,  so  this  information  will 
be  available  when  the  House  goes  In  session 
at  11  A.M. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

U.S.  Government  Printinc  Oftice. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  27,  1969. 
Mr.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  26.  requesting  an  explanation  of  how 
the  late  Congressman  Bates'  name  appeared 
as  voting  NAY  on  Roll  Call  No.  91.  page 
H-5210  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Wednesday,  June  25,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  completely  at  fault. 

The  alphabetical  list  of  Congressmen  for 
some  years  now  has  been  produced  in  ad- 
vance by  pfe-punched  tape.  This  tape  is  used 
to  control  an  automatic  line-casting  device 
which  manufactures  complete  sets  of  the 
congressional  roster.  Because  of  the  need  for 
both  speed  and  accuracy,  this  procedure  was 
developed,  and  it  has  served  to  expedite 
Record  production. 

When  preparing  a  roll  call  for  Insertion  in 
the  Record,  a  compositor,  using  copy  sub- 
mitted by  the  tally  clerk,  is  supposed  to 
separate  the  names  into  YEAS  and  NAYS,  and 
remove  names  of  those  not  voting.  It  was 
at  this  point  the  mistake  was  made.  The 
name  of  Congressman  Bates  wm  not  re- 
moved. The'  mistake  was  compounded  when 
during  proofreading  the  error  was  over- 
looked. We  have  identified  both  the  com- 
positor and  proofreader  responsible  for  this 
carelessness,    and    each    has    been    officially 
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reprtmaoded    for    luiaatlsfactorv    workman- 
ship. 

I  know  of  no  single  publication  among 
the  thousandk  we  produce  each  day  of  which 
we  are  more  proud,  or  which  receives  more 
careful  attention,  than  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  deeply  regret  this  error  which  un- 
fortunately Is  a  source  of  embarrassment,  not 
only  to  the  Congress,  but  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  tarnishes  our  long- 
standing reputation  for  accuracy  and 
promptness. 

The  galleys  of  type  containing  roll  call  ma- 
terial have  been  corrected,  and  Congressman 
Bates'  name  has  been  removed  from  all 
standing  type. 

As  a  future  precaution,  I  nUght  suggest 
that  an  official  notice  be  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  each  time  a  name  is 
no  longer  properly  a  part  of  the  roll  call  Ust. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  provide  double 
assurance  that  such  a  deplorable  error  could 
not  be  repeated. 

If  there  U  anything  further  you  may  re- 
quire concerning  this  Incident,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

James  L.  Haruson, 

Public  Printer. 


have  begun  to  take  effect  have  started 
to  appear." 

In  the  interest  of  having  this  timely 
economic  analysis  before  us,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  the  banlE's  dis- 
cussion: 

Business  in  Brixp 


.  I  tftke  the  opportunity,  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  commend  our  House  employ- 
ees who  tally  our  votes  during  the  daily 
sessions  of  the  House.  They  work  under 
extreme  pressure  and  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  hear  the  responses  of  Members 
when  the  names  are  called.  In  the  in- 
stance of  roUcaU  No.  91,  Tally  Clerk  John 
Jenkins  properly  recorded  the  Members, 
the  reported  tally  was  correct,  and  the 
copy  sent  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  was  correct.  It  was  simply  a  print- 
ing error  and  we  should  accept  it  in 
that  fashion. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  endeavor 
to  understand  the  problems  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  I  am  certainly 
sympathetic  with  the  Public  Printer's 
problems  of  producing  a  correctly  and 
promptly  printed  Record  for  the  use  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  It  is  weU 
done,  and  we  should  all  be  grateful  for 
the  effort  involved. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agam 
commend  our  tally  clerks,  and  tnist  this 
explanation  ends  the  matter. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  CONTINUING 
THE  SURCHARGE 
(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WIDNALLrMr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  persons — including  some  in  this 
Congress — who  say  the  economy  is  not 
slowing  up,  that  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge enacted  a  year  ago  has  not  taken 
hold. 

On  the  other  side,  we  hear  from  some 
who  tell  us  inflation  cannot  be  controlled 
without  extending,  the  surcharge  and 
passing  the  other  tax  measures,  that  the 
measures  have  been  put  into  place  and 
they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
work. 

This  is  an  important  economic  ques- 
tion, one  on  which  honest  men  will 
differ. 

One  important  economic  analysis  on 
this  subject  has  just  been  released  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  one  of  the 
NaUon's  largest  financial  instituUons  In 
its  June  "Business  in  Brief"  newsletter 
the  bank  notes  "signs  that  these  policies 


The  United  States  economy  is,  at  last,  set 
on  a  course  that  could  eventually  suppress 
Innatlon.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are 
both  designed  to  that  end.  And  signs  that 
these  policies  have  begun  to  take  effect  have 
started  to  appear. 

The  federal  government  is  enjoying  a 
modest  surplus.  A  year  ago,  the  deficit  was 
running  at  a  rate  of  over  $10  billion  on  the 
income  and  product  account  basis  With 
higher  taxes  and  tighter  control  of  spend- 
Uig,  there  should  be  a  surplus  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Monetary  policy  has  been  tight  since  late 
last  year.  Rates  of  growth  in  the  various 
monetary  measures  have  slowed  sharply 

Slower  growth  in  basic  demand  is  the  first 
requirement  for  containing  Inflation  The 
current  Inflation  Is  by  no  means  entirely  due 
to  excessive  demand.  But  strong  demand  is 
necessary  to  allow  prices  to  rise;  only  If 
demand  weakens  will  it  become  more  dif- 
ficult to  pass  higher  costs  through  the  econ- 
omy in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Signs  of 
progress:  " 

Growth  In  total  activity  has  slowed 
sharply.  In  real  terms,  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  2  9% 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1969,  down  from  3  4% 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1968,  and  sharply  be- 
low the  6.4%    rate  of  the  first  half  of  last 

The  leading  Indicators— strong  for  most 
of  the  past  three  years— have  begun  to  show 
moderate  weakness. 

A  number  of  specific  measures  of  acUv- 
Ity— industrial  production.  Income,  housing 
starts — are  either  growing  more  slowly  or  ac- 
tually declining. 

Prices  are  still  rising  rapidly,  in  spite  of 
these  favorable  signs.  Consumer  prices  re- 
cently have  been  Increasing  at  annual  rates 
of  more  than  7%.  This  is  to  be  expected;  the 
momentum  built  up  over  four  years  of  in- 
flationary pressures  cannot  be  broken  oulcklv 
or  easily.  ^  ' 

Progress  in  reducing  the  rate  of  price 
change  will  be  slow  in  coming,  even  if  pres- 
ent poUcles  are  maintained.  It  now  looks  as 
If  the  economy  will  go  on  expanding  at  re- 
cent reduced  rates  for  the  next  few  months, 
with  the  growth  rate  tapering  off  later  in  the 
year.  But  the  pressures  for  higher  wages  and 
higher  prices  are  still  so  great  that  the  actual 
rate  of  price  increase  Is  Ukely  to  slow  only 
modesUy  by  year  end.  Major  progress  on 
prices  U  not  likely  to  appear  before  1970 

Nevertheless,  given  enough  time,  the  pres- 
ent monetary  and  fiscal  posture  appears  suf- 
ficiently restrictive  to  break  inflation.  The 
problem  for  the  authorities  from  now  on  will 
be  to  stick  to  their  guns — to  resist  the  in- 
evitable temptations  to  change  policy  pre- 
maturely. They  may  be  tempted  to  ease  too 
soon,  out  of  fear  of  possible  recession  or  to 
tighten  too  much  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
progress  on  the  price  front. 

Premature  ease  would  validate  the  current 
inflation  and  add  impetus  to  rising  prices 
It  would  reconfirm  the  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy that  lies  behind  excessive  wage  demands 
and  the  boom  In  business  Investment 

Further  severe  Oghtening,  especially  on  the 
monetary  side,  could  bring  on  the  recession 
that  nobody  wants.  Interest  rates  are  already 
at  extraordinary  levels.  Tighter  money  would 
threaten  the  availabUlty  of  credit  for  the  or- 
dinary and  necessary  operation  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Patience  and  courage  are  now  key  factors 
in  the  flght  against  Inflation.  Patience  is  re- 
quired because  it  wUl  take  at  least  a  year 
and  probably  longer,  to  restore  an  acceptable 
price  trend.  Political  courage  will  be  needed 
to  resist  pressures  to  ease  up  prematurely 


June  27,  1969 

TAX  LEGISLATION  STUDY 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker  the  issue 
which  divides  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  on  the  surtax  is  whether  meaning, 
ful  revenue-raising  tax  reforms  are  a 
likely  prospect  this  year.  "ITiere  are  102 
or  42  percent,  of  the  245  House  Democrats 
who  have  authored  or  cosponsored  rev- 
enue-raising tax  reform  measures  as  of 
June  25.  1969.  There  are  26,  or  15  percent 
of  the  188  House  Republicans  who  have 
authored  or  cosponsored  revenue-raisine 
tax  reform  bills. 

What  is  even  more  shocking  is  the  de- 
termination that  only  one  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  sponsored  a  revenue- 
raising  tax  reform  measure,  and  that  was 
a  bill  to  pn^ibit  Federal  land  banks  and 
land  bank  associations  for  qualifying  as 
being  tax  exempt.  The  record  in  the  other 
body  is  equally  distressing. 

In  view  of  this  shocking  record  of  dis- 
interest in  meaningful  tax  reform,  how 
can  we  beUeve  those  vague  promises  of 
"surtax  now— reform  later."  This  record 
clearly  speaks  for  itself. 
The  study  follows: 

Study  on  Revenue-Raising  Legislation 
HOUSE  or  representatives 

All  bills  listed  herein  are  those  listed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Legislative  Calendar  lor 
the  1st  Session  91st  Congress  through  June 
25.  1969  or  the  Congressional  Record  through 
May  8.  1969.  Congressmen  not  listed  have  no 
tax  reform  bilU  producing  new  revenues  on 
record  through  these  dates. 

Revenue  measures — House 

42%   or  102  of  245  House  Democrats  have 

authored    or    co-authored    tax    reform    b:lls 

producing  new  revenues. 

15%   or  26  of  188  House  Republicans  have 

authored   or   co-authored    tax   reform   bills 

producing  new  revenues. 

House  Ways  and  Means  revenue  measures 

Of  the  15  Democratic  members,  13  spon- 
sor relief  measiu-es.  The  Democratic  Com- 
mittee members  sponsor  6  revenue  bills  and 
35  relief  bills  or  41  tax  reform  bills  all  to- 
gether. In  the  revenue  area,  3  members  spon- 
sor 2  or  more  bills. 

Of  Republicans  4  of  10  (409^)  sponsor  no 
tax  reform  measures,  relief  or  revenue  Six 
sponsor  relief  measures  (607f).  The  Repub- 
lican members  sponsor  14  tax  reform  bills  aJl 
relief  measures. 

33%  or  5  of  15  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
authored  or  co-authored  tax  reform  bills  pro- 
ducing new  revenues. 

10%  or  1  of  10  Republican  members  have 
authored  or  co-authored  tax  reform  bills 
producing  new  revenues.' 

Democrats 

15  Members  total— 33%  or  5  of  15  spon- 
soring Revenue  Reform. 

Michigan,  Griffiths,  H.R.  9896. 

Ohio.  Vanik.  H.R.  9479,  9896. 

California.  Gorman,  H.R.  12135.  12185 

Pennsylvania.  Green.  H.R.  9896. 

Florida,  Gibbons,  HJR.  7585.  9896.  10339. 
Republicans 

10  Members  total— 10%  or  1  of  10  spon- 
soring Revenue  Reform: 

California,  Utt,  H.R.  9242.' 
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House  of  Representativea — Democrats 
Adams,  H.R.  2250,  9976. 
Addabbo,  H.R.  7575,  10237,  11991. 
Anderson,  William,  H.R.  7576. 
Annunzlo,  H.R.  9896. 
Ashley,  H.R.  9896,  10766. 
Barrett,  H.R.  6721. 
Bennett.  H.R.  11353.  12266. 
Bingham,  H.R.  6260.  9975,  11991. 
Blanton,  H.R.  8367. 
Blatnlk,  H  Jl.  7040. 
Boland,  H.R.  9896. 
Brademas,  H.R.  8144,  9896. 
Brasco,  H.R.  10205,  11991. 
Brown,  H.R.  9896,  5260,  1191. 
Byrne,  H.R.  7686. 
Chlsholm.  H.R.  9896. 
Conyers,  H.R.  7575,  7686. 
Culver.  H.R.  4257.  7675. 
Daddario.  H.R.  9975. 
Daniels.  H.R.  1039,  9896. 
Dlngell.  H.R.  6206,  6207,  9896. 
Donohue,  H.R.  7576. 
Dulskl,  H.R.  7576,  9730,  9896. 
Eckhardt.  H.R.  7675. 
Edwards,  Don,  H.R.  5250. 
Ellberg,  H.R.  7685. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  H.R.  4257. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee.  H.R.  11017. 
Farbstein.  H.R.  7585.  9896. 
Foley,  H.R.  7575. 
Ford,  William,  HM.  5260. 
Fraser.  H.R.  7980,  9896. 
Gallagher.  H.R.  1119,  9896. 
Gaydob,  H.R.  9896. 
Glaimo,  H.R.  9896. 
Gibbons,  H.R.  7685,  9896.  10339. 
Green.  William,  H.R.  9896. 
Griffiths,  H.R.  9896. 
Hamilton.  H.R.  4257. 
Hansen,  H.R.  9896. 
Hathway,  H.R.  7575. 
Hawkins.  H.R.  9975. 
Helstoskl,  H.R.  6233,  9896. 
Hicks.  H.R.  9896. 
HoUfleld.  H.R.  7675. 
Howard.  H.R.  229,  10498. 
Hungate.  H.R.  9896. 
Jacobs,  H.R.  7576. 
Joelson,  H.R.  4170,  4171. 
Jones.  Robert.  H.R.  10302. 
Karth.  H.R.  7046. 
Koch.  H.R.  7326,  7585,  10829. 
Kyros,  HJl.  11991. 
Long,  Clarence,  H.R.  7585,  9896. 
Lowensteln.  H.R.  9563,  9852. 
McCarthy,  H.R.  4257,  6769,  9897. 
Macdonald.  H.R.  263,  6770,  9975. 
Madden,  H.R.  9195,  9896. 
Matsunaga,  H.R.  7575. 
Meeds.  HJl.  5250. 
Mlkva.  H.R.  7575.  7585,  9976. 
Minish.  H.R.  6517. 
Mink,  H.R.  9975. 
Monagan,  HJl.  6254,  7744. 
Moorhead.  HJl.  5250,  9752. 
Moss,  HJl.  9897. 
Murphy,  John,  HJl.  9975. 
Murphy.  William,  HJl.  9975. 
Nedzl,  H.R.  7586. 
OUara,  HJl.  9976. 
Obey,  H.R.  10253. 
Olsen.  HJl.  7575.  9759. 
O'Neill,  HJl.  7676. 
Ottinger.  H.R.  307,  9975. 
Patman.  HJl.  7053,  7336, 11545. 
Patten.  HJl.  9762. 
Pepper,  HJl.  8621. 
Pike,  HJl.  7575. 

Podell.  HJl.  7575.  7585.  9563,  9897. 
Price.  Melvln,  HJl.  9897. 
Rees.  HJl.  5250. 
Reuss,  H.R.  4257.  9897. 
Rodlno.  HJl.  9976. 
Rosenthal,  HJl.  7585. 
Roybal.  HJl.  7346,  9897. 
St  Germain,  HJl.  7575.  9897. 
St.  Onge.  HJl.  7585,  9975. 
Scheuer,  H.R.  9897,  11991. 
Taylor.  HJl.  8637. 


Tlernan,  H.R.  9897,  11991. 
Thompson,  H.R.  7585,  9897. 
Tunney,  H.R.  2142. 
Vanlk,  HJl.  9497,  9896. 
Vlgorlto,  H.R.  7585,  9897. 
Wilson.  Charles,  HJl.  10628. 
Wolff.  H.R.  9897,  10524. 
Wright,  H.R.  7575. 
Yates.  H.R.  10631,  10632. 
Yatron.  H.R.  7575,  7585,  9975. 
Zablockl,  H.R.  5250. 
Gorman,  H.R.  12135,  12185. 
Hechler,H.R.  11754. 

House  of  Representatives — Republicans 
Anderson,  John,  H.R.  10930.    . 
Berry,  E.  Y.,  H.R.  9270. 
Blackburn.  H.R.  7432. 
Gonte,  S.,  H.R.  11782. 
Cramer,  W.,  H.R.  1178. 
Dellenback,  H.R.  7575. 
Denney,  H.R.  8374. 
Edwards.  Jack,  H.R.  8157. 
Gross.  H.R.  1131,8952. 
Halpem,  H.R.  9896. 
Hastings,  H.R.  7575. 
Horton.  H.R.  7575. 
Hosmer,  H.R.  7575. 
Kyi,  H.R.  9852. 
Lujan,  H.R.  11991. 
Mayne,  H.R.  8952. 
Robison,  H.R.  9975. 
Roth,  H.R.  11221. 
Ssindman,  H.R.  9897. 
Saylor,  H.R.  345. 
Scherle.  H.R.  761?. 

Schwengel,  H.R.  10039,  10041.  10038,  10040, 
10842,  8952,  9897,  10042,  10043,  10044,  10045. 
Thomson,  V.,  H.R.  8982. 
Utt,  H.R.  9242. 

Vander  Jagt,  H.R.  7788.  7789. 
Zwach.  John,  H.R.  8640. 

Categories  of  bills  considered  to  be  revenue 
raising  reform  legislation 

1.  Reduce  or  eliminate  oU  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

2.  Limit  deductions  attributable  to  farm- 
ing which  may  be  used  to  offset  non-farm 
Income. 

3.  Minimum  income  tax  (corporations;  in- 
dividuals) . 

4.  Limit  on  tax  exempt  status  of  charitable 
foundations. 

5.  Excess  profits  tax. 

6.  General  Tax  Reform  (repeal:  unlimited 
charitable  reduction;  stock  option  provi- 
sions; dividend  exclusion;  exemption  on 
municipal  industrial  development  bonds;  re- 
duction in  percentage  depletion  rates;  use 
of  United  States  bonds  to  pay  estate  tax; 
farming  deductions  to  pay  non-farm  Inomne; 
7%  investment  tax  credit;  capital  gains  un- 
taxed at  death;  foreign  oil  depletion;  and  in- 
crease; gift  tax  rates  to  estate  tax  level). 

7.  Miscellaneous  (eliminate  special  treat- 
ment for  gains  from  the  disposition  of  de- 
preciable realty;  Federal  land  banks  not 
exempt  from  taxes.) 

SENATE 

All  bills  are  those  listed  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Legislative  Calendar  for 
the  First  Session  of  the  9Ist  Congress  through 
June  6, 1969. 

There  are  no  other  speeches  listed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  dealing  with  tax  re- 
form other  than  those  made  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  bills  listed  here.  Those  Senators  not 
listed  are  not  on  record  on  revenue-raising 
tax  reform. 

Total  Democrats:  57;  37  Authors  or  Co- 
Authors  of  revenue-raising  tax  reform  (66% ) . 

Total  Republicans:  43;  9  Authors  or  Co- 
Authors  of  revenue-raising  tax  reform  (21  % ) . 

Tax  reform  issues  producing  new  revenues 
and  Senate  Bills  which  deal  with  them:  15 
Bills,  38%  Democratic  authors  author  2  or 
more,  9%  Republican  authors  author  2  or 
more:  24%  Democratic  Senate  members  au- 
thor 2  or  more,  2%  Republican  Senate  mem- 
bers author  2  or  more. 


Senators  authoring  or  co-authoring  bills 
Democrats 

New  Mexico,  Anderson,  8.  2277. 

Indiana.  Bayh.  S.  500. 

Nevada,  Bible,  S.  500. 

North  Dakota,  Burdlck.  S.  500. 

Nevada,  Cannon,  S.  500. 

Idaho.  Church,  S.  500,  2277. 

Connecticut.  Dodd,  S.  500. 

Missouri,  Eagleton,  S.  500. 

Arkansas,  Fulbrlght.  S.  2277. 

Tennessee.  Gore,  S.  2091,  2103. 

Alaska,  Gravel,  S.  2277. 

Oklahoma,  Harris,  S.  500,  1827,  1829. 

Michigan.  Hart,   S.    1829.   500,   1773,   1827. 
2103.  2277. 

Indiana.  Hartke,  S.  500. 

Iowa.  Hughes,  S.  500.  2103. 

Hawaii.  Inouye,  8.  2277. 

Massachusetts.  Kennedy,  S.  600. 

Washington.  Magnuson,  S.  2103. 

Minnesota,  McCarthy,  S.  500. 

Wyoming,  McGee.  S.  2277.  500. 

South  Dakota,  McGovern,  S.  600. 

New  Hampshire,  Mclntyre,  S.  2103. 

Montana,  Mansfield,  S.  2277,  500;  Metcalf, 
S.  500. 

Minnesota,  Mondale,  S.  500,  2103,  2277. 

New  Mexico,  Montoya,  S.  500. 

Utah,  Moss,  S.  2277,  500. 

Maine,  Muskle.  S.  500,  2103,  2277. 

Wisconsin,  Nelson,  S.  600,  2039,  2277. 

Rhode   Island,    Pastore,    S.    2103;    Pell.   S. 
2103. 

Wisconsin,  Proxmire,  S.  2103. 

West  Virginia.  Randolph.  S.  2277. 

Connecticut,  Rlblcoff,  S.  2103. 

Maryland,  Tydlngs,  S.  2103,  2211. 

Texas,  Yarborough,  S.  2277,  500. 

Ohio,  Young,  S.  500.  2103.  2277. 

Republicans 

Massachusetts,  Brooke,  S.  500. 

Kentucky,  Cook,  S.  1560. 

Michigan,  Griffin.  S.  1560. 

Oregon,  Hatfield,  S.  500. 

New  York,  Javits,  S.  1522. 

Iowa.  Miller.  S.  1560. 

Kansas.  Pearson.  S  500. 

Ohio.  Saxbe.  S.  500. 

Delaware.  Williams.  S.  31,  2075.  2110. 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
Democrats — 10  Members 
(7  of  10)    70%  of  members  of  committee 
sponsor  bills: 
Liouisiana,  Long. 
New  Mexico.  Anderson,  S.  2277. 
Tennessee.  Gore,  S.  2091,  2103. 
Georgia,  Talmadge. 
Minnesota.  McCarthy,  S.  500. 
Indiana.  Hartke.  S.  500. 
Arkansas,  Pulbright,  S.  2277. 
Connecticut,  Rlblcoff,  S.  2103. 
Oklahoma,  Harris,  S.  500.  1827.  1829. 
Virginia.  Byrd. 

Republicans — 7  Members 
(2  of  7)    28%    of  members  of  committee 
spwnsor  bills: 

Delaware.  Williams.  S.  31.  2075.  2110. 

Utah,  Bennett. 

Nebraska,  Curtis. 

Illinois,  Dlrksen. 

Iowa,  Miller.  S.  1560. 

Idaho.  Jordan. 

Arizona,  Fannin. 

Categories  of  bills 

1.  Oil  Depletion  Allowance — 8.31,  S.  1523, 
S.  2091.  S.  2103. 

2.  Investment  Credit  Suspension — S.  2110. 
S.  2039.  S.  1829. 

3.  Minimum  Tax: 

A.  Capital  gains — S.  1773,  S.  2211. 

B.  Percentage  depletion — 8.1773,3.2211. 

C.  Accelerated  depreciation  on  real  prop- 
erty—S.  1773,  2211. 

D.  Individuals— S.  1522. 

E.  Corporations — 8. 1827,  S.  2211. 
P.  Trusts— S.  1827,  8.2211. 

O.  Estates— S.  1827,  S.  2211. 


'A  minor  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  Land  Bank  Associations  from 
being  a  tax  exempt  organization. 
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H.  Unrealized  apreclatlon  In  gifts  to  char- 
ity—S.  1827.  3211. _^ 

I.  Exercise  of  qualified  stock  options— 
8.1827,8.2211.  h""""— 

J.  Interest   on   state   and   local    bond— 8. 

K.  Intangible    drilling    and    development 
costs — S.  1827,  2211. 
4.  General  Tax  Reform : 

A.  Property  from  descendant — S.  2039. 

B.  Repeal  of  dividend  exclusion — S.  2039. 

C.  Repeal    of    corporate    multiple    surtax 
exemption — S.  2039,  S  2211 
S.  2211.  _ 

Gift  tax  rates — S.  2039.  S.  2211. 

D.  Industrial  development  bond — 8.  2039, 
P.  Pederal  bonds  to  pay  esUte  taxes— 8 

2039. 

G.  Deductions     on     farm     income     over 
•  15.000— 8.  2039,  S.  2211. 

5.  Tax  exempt  status  of:  A.  Private  foun- 
dations— 8.  2075, 

6.  Excess   profits   tax  on   corporations — S 
2277. 

7.  Status  of  Farm  Investments  and  Incomes 
by  non-farmers — S.  500,  S.  1560. 
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A    TECHNOLOGICAL    ALTERNATIVE 
TO   PESTICIDES 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlolis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  DDT  and  other  chemical 
pesticides,  which  is  attracting  so  much 
public  attention  these  days,  poses  a  com- 
plex dilemma. 

On  one  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  products  are  causing  damage per- 
haps even  permanent  damage— to  the 
worlds  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
there  is  concern  that  man  may  even  be 
endangering  his  own  health.  As  we  wage 
war  on  the  endless  varieties  of  insects 
bacteria  and  other  small  creatures  which 
plague  man.  we  have  unwittingly  created 
harmful  side  effects. 

Perhaps  even  half  of  the  pesticides 
sprayed  on  crops  find  their  way  to  areas 
for  which  they  were  not  intended  af- 
fectmg  plants  and  animals  that  were  not 
their  original  targets  at  all. 

Yet  the  very  tangible  benefits  from  the 
use  of  pesticides  also  must  be  recognized 
These  compounds  have  helped  man  raise 
and  protect  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
products  aU  over  the  world.  With  the 
population  explosion  threatening  to  out- 
strip the  world's  food  supply,  this  daUy 
becomes  a  more  crucial  objective.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  protection  by  pesticides,  between  $4 
and  $5  worth  of  agricultural  production 
Is  saved. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  pesticides  ^as 
saved  countless  lives  through  control  of 
malaria,  cholera,  typhus,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever,  encephalitis  and 
other  diseases.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  the 
total  production,  more  DDT  is  used  by 
health  authorities  around  the  globe  for 
the  control  of  disease  than  is  used  for 
all  agncultural  purposes  combined 

Clearly,  then,  a  worthwhile  national 
objective  should  be  the  development  of 
economical  and  efficient  pesticides  free 
of  the  dangerous  side  effects  which  can 
be  employed  in  place  of  DDT  The  U  S 
Forest  Service  is  working  toward  this 
end  with  a  very  unlikely  ally— the  staff 
of  the  molecular  anatomy— MAN— pro- 


gram at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Together,  they  are  separating  and 
purifying  insect  viruses— or  natural  pes- 
ticides—which attack  only  a  single  in- 
sect or  a  very  few  species  of  Insects  with- 

°".-,,fP^*"^^'^"^  ^^-  Wgher  forms  of 
wildlife,  or  man. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  1967 
when  Dr.  Mauro  E.  Martlgnonl  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Corvallls  Oreg 
asked  Oak  Ridge  to  purify  a  particular 
virus  known  to  be  fatal  to  the  caterpillar 

Ji^  \^f^°^^  "^°^^-  a  destructive  pest 
which  kills  Douglas-flr  trees  in  that 
region. 

Dr.  Martlgnonl  and  an  Oregon  State 
University  graduate  student.  John  Car- 
negie, had  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments and  learned  that  the  target  virus 
always  kUled  the  caterpillar  of  the  tus- 
sock moth  yet  was  harmless  to  other  in- 
sects. They  determined  that  such  a  viral 
pesticide  could  be  used  without  affecting 

Tad^bS  s  ^^^^  **  ^^^^'  ^^^^'  *"^ 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
has  extensive  experience  In  separating 
particles,  based  primarily  on  its  classi- 
fied work  with  centrifugation  technology 
for  the  separation  of  uranium  isotopes 
Prom  that  work,  the  MAN  program  at 
Oak  Ridge  has  developed  a  series  of 
Uquid  zonal  centrifuge  systems  specially 
designed  to  separate  the  individual  par- 
ticles of  the  human  ceU 
ITbese    centrifuges,  in   turn,   led   the 

cessful  K-ll-C  rotor  systems  which  are 
now  being  used  to  develop  super-pure 
human  vaccines  by  removing  the  extra- 
neous cellular  material  which  is  the 
cause  of  most  unpleasant  side  effects  of 
vaccinations,  such  as  arm  soreness  chills 
and  high  fever.  This  zonal  centrifuge 
S^H^tf  "'U°'"  """^^  ^  the  purification 
?L»  2,^^  ^°^^  ^"  vaccine  during  the 
1968  epidemic. 

From  this  technological  base  Dr  Nor- 
maii  G.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Julian  Breil- 
latt  of  the  MAN  program  at  Oak  Ridge 
developed  a  centrifuge  separation  system 
to  isolate  the  needed  virus  material  from 
crude  caterpillar  homogenate  In  one  step 
Throi^h  the  use  of  a  continuous  flow 
centrifuge  rotor,  similar  to  the  ones  be- 
ing used  by  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
for  human  vaccines,  enough  purified  vi- 
rus was  separated  to  justify  consideraUon 
or  use  on  a  commercial  scale 

Because  the  zonal  centrifuge  is  so  ef- 
fective m  producing  a  highly  purified 
virus  material,  it  is  estimated  that  orSy 
1  teaspoonful  of  viral  insecticide  would 
be  required  to.  protect  50  to  100  acres 
through  aerial  spraying.  One  centrifuge 
m  a  smgle  day  could  produce  enough  ma- 
terial to  be  sprayed  over  I.OOO  acres 
whereas  previous  methods  could  produce 
only  enough  for  small-scale  research 

«,»,  K™,*^^  *''°"*  ^'^OO  different  insects 
which  plague  agriculture,  and  there  are 
some  400  viruses  which  are  known  to  af- 
fect these  pests.  Many  of  these  viruses 
are  specific  to  a  single  insect;  others  may 
kill  five  or  six  different  but  closely  re- 
ated  species.  It  is  believed  that  these 
insect  viruses  could  be  produced  at  a  cost 
comparable  to  some  of  the  newer  pesti- 
cides on  a  cost-per-acre  basis 
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The  material  needed  for  the  tussock 
moth  pesticide  is  concentrated  in  parti 
cles  called  inclusion  bodies  which  arp 
located  In  the  cells  of  infected  tussock 
moth  caterpUlars.  But  since  the  crude 
caterpillar  homogenate  contains  manv 
unwanted  bacteria,  this  presents  an  ob- 
vious  danger  if  the  virus  is  sprayed  in 
watershed  areas.  Zonal  centrifugation 
reduces  the  bacteria  content  from  one 
bacterium  per  inclusion  body  in  the  un 
purified  state  to  one  bacterium  per  4 
million  inclusion  bodies  in  the  centri- 
fuge-isolated  material,  sufficiently  safp 
for  use  in  watershed  regions. 
Protected  within  the  inclusion  bodv 
capsule  "  the  viruses  are  resistant  to 
bacterial  digestion,  drying,  weather  ex- 
tremes and  moderate  acid  conditions 

The  separation  principles  Involved  in 
the  tussock  moth  experiments  are  now 
S!h"!  *PP"e**  ^  studies  with  inclusion 
bodies  of  the  gypsy  moth,  European  pine 
sawfly  and  boUworm.  Caterpillars  of  all 
these  insects  are  killed  by  specific  viruses 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  harmful  side  effects  of  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  on  man  and  wildlife 
will  be  watching  for  the  results  of  this 
research  and  follow-on  efforts  with  oth- 
er natural  pesticides.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  technological 
achievements  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  multidisciplinary  national 
laboratories  can  produce. 
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NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Chamberlain* 
IS  recognized  for  30  minutes 
..^^..S^'^^^^^N.    Mr.    Speaker, 
one-fifth    of    the    Nation's    population 
participates   in   some  form  of  boating 
each  year.  The  number  of  persons  enjov- 
ing  our  countries'  waterways  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  was  in  recognition 
of  this  vast  boating  public  that  the  85th 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  85-445  call- 
ing for  the  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week.  In  accordance 
with    this    law.    the    President    of    the 
United  States  has  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

A  Proclamation 
In  a  time  of  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  leisure-time  activities,  more  and  more 
Americans  are  discovering  the  benefits  of 
boating.  The  ever-increasing  traffic  on  the 
waterways  has  made  it  imperative  that  all 
boatmen  observe  the  basic  rules  of  boating 

Commonsense  and  courtesy  are  the  two 
foundations  of  boating  safety.  An  overloaded 
boat  failure  to  heed  weather  warnings  or 
the  taking  of  other  unnecessary  risks  can 
and  too  often  do,  lead  to  boating  tragedy  If" 
each  boatman  takes  simple  precautions  un- 
derstands the  capabilities  of  his  craft  and 
exercises  ordinary  good  Judgment,  tragic 
losses  can  be  avoided. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  emphasis  on 
boating  safety,  the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  Res- 
olution approved  June  4,  1958  (72  Stat  179) 
has  requested  that  the  President  proclaim 
annually  the  week  which  includes  July  4  as 
National  Safe  Boating  Week 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America    do 

9q"?cL'*^^'^k"^^  ^^^  *^^^  beginning  June 
29.   1969.  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week 

I  urge  the  public  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  courses  in  boating  safety  and  all 


those  who  use  our  waterways  for  Doating  to 
exercise  courtesy  and  apply  safe  boating 
practices. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
appropriate  officials  of  all  other  areas  under 
the  United  States  flag  to  provide  for  the 
observance  of  this  week. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  third  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-third. 

Richard  Nixon. 

SCOPE     or     BOATING 

The  emphasis  placed  on  boating  by 
this  proclamation  is  clearly  necessary 
when  we  consider  the  scope  of  boating 
and  all  it  encompasses.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  42  million  persons  participate 
in  recreational  boating  using  almost  8V2 
million  watercraft.  Nearly  $4  billion  were 
spent  last  year  for  boats,  associated 
equipment,  and  services.  Boating  is  in- 
deed big  business  involving  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  boating  public  on 
our  navigable  waters.  The  States,  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary.  U.S.  power  squadrons, 
American  National  Red  Cross.  National 
Safety  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  many  other  organizations  assist  the 
Coast  Guard  in  this  enormous  task  by 
providing  a  most  essential  Ingredient — 
education. 

While  education  of  the  boatman  is 
probably  the  most  effective  safety  tool, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The 
Coast  Guard  enforces  the  various  safety 
requirements  called  for  by  law.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  law  in  many  cases  is  too 
specific  to  allow  fiexibility  in  adapting 
to  new  technological  developments.  Per- 
haps more  important  is  that  the  law  in 
almost  every  case  places  compliance  re- 
sponsibility on  the  boat  owner  or  opera- 
tor. Many  boating  experts  believe  that 
the  boatman  should  reasonably  expect 
that  a  boat  he  buys  will  meet  established 
minimum  safety  standards.  Present 
boating  laws  do  not  permit  this. 

On  May  1  the  Coast  Guard  released  its 
annual  boating  statistics  report  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958.  This  act  provides  for  a  standard- 
ized system  for  the  numbering  and  iden- 
tification of  undocumented  vessels,  in- 
cluding pleasure  boats  of  more  than  10 
horsepower,  uniform  accident  reporting, 
and  participation  in  these  programs  by 
the  States.  Since  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation,  April  1,  1960,  every  juris- 
diction but  the  States  of  Alaska,  New 
Hampshire,  Washington,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  provided  for 
numbering  systems  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  this  act. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  boating 
fatalities  in  1968 — 1,342  as  compared  to 
1,312  in  1967.  In  its  annual  report,  the 
Coast  Guard  revealed  that  22.2  percent, 
or  298.  of  the  boating  accident  deaths 
last  year  involved  watercraft  not  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  carry  lifesaving 
devices  such  as  rowboats.  canoes,  sail- 
boats, rafts,  and  other  small  craft.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  boats  numbered 


in  all  States  and  territorial  possessions  of 
the  United  States  re{u:hed  an  £dl-time 
high  of  over  4.7  million. 

Capsizings,  as  in  past  years,  still  re- 
main responsible  for  the  largest  number 
of  recorded  deaths.  In  1968.  capsizings 
resulted  in  45  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  in  boating  accidents. 
This  figure  is  about  the  same  as  the 
1967  percentage.  Of  the  1.342  fatalities, 
drowning  accounted  for  1,203  victims, 
and  828  of  the  drowned  either  did  not 
have  or  did  not  use  lifesaving  devices. 

Last  year  a  total  of  5,427  vessels  were 
involved  in  4,195  iDoatlng  accidents  in- 
volving at  least  $100  property  damage, 
an  injury,  or  death,  this  is  82  more  than 
in  1967;  1,062  of  these  vessels  were  in- 
volved in  fatal  accidents,  while  879  were 
in  accidents  resulting  in  injuries.  The 
amount  of  property  damage  was  over  $6.6 
million. 

Since  1964  the  estimated  number  of 
boats  has  grown  9.6  percent  while  the 
number  of  accidents  has  increased  7.2 
percent.  During  this  same  5-year  period 
fatalities  increased  12.6  percent.  The  in- 
creases shown  by  these  figures,  while  not 
as  alarming  as  other  more  dramatic 
boating  statistics  that  have  been  used, 
are  of  definite  concern  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

What  is  significant  to  me  is  that  the 
number  of  fatalities,  accidents,  and  in- 
juries has  remained  relatively  small  over 
the  past  few  year  even  though  the  num- 
ber of  boats  in  operation  has  increased 
appreciably.  This  situation  is  probably 
due  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  States,  and  the  many  fine 
volunteer  organizations  working  hard  to 
keep  our  waters  safe.  I  hope  this  trend 
continues  as  the  number  of  new  boatmen 
increases,  but  unless  additional  resources 
are  made  available  it  is  unlikely. 

COAST     GUARD    BOATING     SAFETT     ACTIVITIES 

An  indication  of  the  increased  im- 
portance the  Coast  Guard  is  placing  on 
the  problems  of  boating  safety  is  the  re- 
organization which  took  place  within  the 
service  in  1968.  An  office  of  Boating  Safe- 
ty was  created  in  Coast  Guard  Head- 
quarters with  a  flag  officer  at  its  head. 
Increased  organizational  emphasis  also 
took  place  at  district  and  local  command 
levels. 

Several  pilot  programs  have  been 
initiated,  all  designed  to  better  provide 
boatmen  with  valuable  educational 
materials  and  information.  Perhaps  the 
most  promising  of  these  is  the  boating 
safety  center  concept.  The  centers  pro- 
vide a  central  location  where  the  boat- 
man can  obtain  environmental  informa- 
tion, a  safety  check  of  his  boat,  informa- 
tion on  local  conditions,  legal  require- 
ments, and  advice  from  the  experienced 
and  knowledgeable. 

To  have  really  safe  boating,  the  mil- 
lions of  individuals  comprising  the  boat- 
ing public  must  be  reached.  In  an 
attempt  to  reach  these  boatmen,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  also  continuing  its  pres- 
ent programs  of  education  and  persua- 
sion. Through  boating  films,  safety 
publications.  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  pro- 
grams, and  utilization  of  boating  safety 
detachments  in  public  education  activi- 
ties, the  Coast  Guard  takes  advantage  of 


every  opportunity  to  stress  the  practical 
aspects   of   boating   safety.   The   Coast 
Guard  also  has  close  coordination  with 
the  boating  industry,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  other  such  vital  organiza- 
tions. The  safety  patrol  concept  in  recre- 
ational   boating    will    continue    to    be 
stressed  on  all  waterfronts  this  year.  In 
the    boating    safety    detachments,    the 
Coast  Guard  has  on-the-move  safety  pa- 
trols which  visit  navigable  lakes,  rivers, 
and  other  waters  where  boating  activities 
are  concentrated.  The  safety  patrol  is  a 
roving    waterbome    patrol    of    boating 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  deterring,  de- 
tecting, and  reporting  unsafe  practices. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  41  boating 
safety  detachments  and  164  shore  sta- 
tions which  form  the  backbone  of  the 
safety  patrol.  More  boating  safety  de- 
tachments  are   planned.    These   roving 
units  have  an  effective  broad  impact  l)e- 
cause  of  their  mobihty  and  fiexibility. 
Their  primary  mission  is  to  minimize 
unsafe  practices  such  as  speeding  in  con- 
gested areas,  overloading,  improper  load- 
ing, operating  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  operating  in  swimming  areas, 
and  operating  in  posted  dangerous  wa- 
ters through  education  and  enforcement. 
In  keeping  with  this  mission,  the  policy 
of  boarding  for  cause,  begun  in  1964.  was 
reemphtisized  last  year.  The  effectiveness 
of  these  mobile  units  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured in  the  number  of  boardings.  The 
measurement  of  their  effectiveness  will 
be  whether  or  not  our  waterways  will  be 
made  any  safer:   whether  the  boating 
public  is  better  educated  in  safe  boat'ng 
procedures  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
reckless    or    negligent    operator:     and 
finally  whether  the  accident  rate  de- 
creases. The  Coast  Guard  will  educate, 
persuade,  and  enforce  the  law.  Boating 
accidents  and  fatalities  must  be  reduced. 
The  Committee  on  Governmental  Op- 
erations hsis  recommended  that  the  Coast 
Guard  triple  the  number  of  boating  safe- 
ty detachments  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  strongly  support  this  recommendation 
and  urge  those  responsible  to  make  everj' 
effort  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
detachments    so    vital    to    the    boating 
safety  program. 

BOATING  SAFETY  A  JOINT  EFFORT 

The  Coast  Guard  auxiliaiy  is  extreme- 
ly active  in  the  education  of  the  boating 
public  in  safe  boating  practices.  As  a 
voluntai-y  nonmilitary  organization,  the 
auxiliarists'  purpose  is  to  promote  safety 
in  recreational  boating.  On  June  23.  the 
auxiliary  observed  its  30th  anniversary. 
I  congratulate  the  auxiliary  on  its  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  efforts  to  keep 
America's  pleasure  boaters  safe.  Its  26.- 
000  members  are  experienced  iwatmen. 
amateur  radio  operators,  or  licensed  air- 
craft pilots.  The  three  basic  programs 
carried  out  by  the  auxiliary  are  the  cour- 
tesy motorboat  examination,  public  in- 
struction, and  operations:  164,905  per- 
sons were  instructed  in  three  safe  boat- 
ing courses  last  year:  180.604  courtesy 
motorboat  examinations  were  per- 
formed: over  4.000  regattas  were  pa- 
trolled; and  almost  9,000  cases  of  assist- 
ance were  recorded. 

The  States  are  also  very  much  in- 
volved in  boating  safety  and  ver^'  con- 
cerned about  what  the  future  will  bring. 
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Educational  efforts  by  the  States  are 
Increasing  as  rapidly  as  limited  funds 
permit.  The  Coast  Guard  works  closely 
with  the  States  on  every  aspect  of  boat- 
ing safety.  This  can  be  easily  seen  in  the 
number  of  State  jurisdictions — 36  with 
five  pending — that  have  signed  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
These  agreements  directly  affect  the  co- 
ordination and  effectiveness  of  safety 
patrols  and  enforcement  activities. 

The  encouragement  of  uniformity  and 
comity  among  the  different  States  in 
regards  to  these  boating  laws  is  of  vital 
importance  to  everyone  involved  with 
boating.  The  Coast  Guard  encourages 
this,  and  the  Congress,  in  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958,  endorsed  this  prin- 
ciple. The  mechanics  of  uniformity  how- 
ever, are  often  complicated  by  the  inade- 
quacies of  existing  Federal  laws. 

NATIONAL    SATK    BOATINC    WttK 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  need  of  pleasure 
boatmen  to  know  and  comply  with  safe 
boating  practices  and  regulations— be- 
gins June  29  this  year  as  stated  In  the 
proclamation.  Its  objective  is  to  em- 
phasize ^efforts  urging  the  more  than  42 
million  people  using  boats  on  our  waters 
to  help  "keep  boating  safe";  to  teach 
important  fundamentals  of  safe  boating 
to  newcomers;  and  to  remind  experi- 
enced operators  as  well  as  the  novice 
to  practice  commonsense  and  courtesy 
afloat.  The  basic  theme  for  this  year's 
observance  of  the  week  is  "Safety  first 
the  golden  rule  of  boating." 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  also  pays 
tribute  to  the  many  persons  and  orga- 
nizations  who  have  contributed  toward 
maintaining  boating's  fine  safety  record 
More  than  1.500  Coast  Guard  auxiliary 
flotillas,  U.S.  power  squadrons,  boating 
clubs,  and  other  boating  and  safety 
minded  organizations  are  expected  to 
participate  In  the  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week  observance  In  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Committee  distributed  7.500  promotional 
kits  to  local  organizations  all  over  the 
country.  Promotional  material  has  also 
been    distributed    to    practically    every 
news  media  organization.  The  Commit- 
tee  includes   representatives   from    the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  American  Boat  and  Yacht 
Council,    the    American    National    Red 
Cross,  the  American  Power  Boat  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Water  Ski  Associa- 
tion, the  Boatowners  Association  of  the 
United  States,  the  Boatowners  Council  of 
America,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac- 
turers, the  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law   Administrators,   the  Na- 
tional Boating  Federation,  the  NaUonal 
Fire  Protection  Association,  the  National 
Safe  Boating  Association,  the  National 
Safety  CouncU.  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America,  the  U.S.  Power  Squad- 
rons, the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  To 
all  of  these  organizations  safety  in  boat- 
ing is  as  important  as  it  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family.  To  all  of  those  na- 
tional and  local  committees  actively  par- 
ticipating   in    National    Safe    Boating 
Week,  I  extend  my  congratulations.  I 


urge  aU  others  interested  in  boating 
safety  to  join  in  making  this  an  even 
more  effective  NaUonal  Safe  Boating 
Week,  I  extend  my  congratulaUons  I 
urge  all  others  interested  in  boating 
safety  to  Join  in  making  this  an  even 
more  effective  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  than  the  successful  ones  in  the 
past.  Let  us  continue  the  good  practices 
set  forth  by  National  Safe  Boating  Week 
throughout  the  year. 

FUTURE    EMPHASIS 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
mentioned  previously,  there  are  several 
inadequacies  in  existing  boating  law.  I 
know  that  the  esteemed  gentieman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz).  and  his  com- 
mittee are  working  on  a  new  bill  to 
remedy  these  defects.  I  support  those 
efforts  and  urge  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  do  likewise  when  this  legis- 
lation is  offered  for  our  attention. 


June  27,  1969 


HUNGARIAN-RUMANIAN  BOUND- 
ARY DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpbrn)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  in- 
terestmg  aspects  of  the  issue  of  ethnic 
minorities  and  the  Hungarian -Rumanian 
boundary  dispute  recentiy  came  to  my 
attention.  It  raised  some  serious  ques- 
tions that  prompted  me  to  look  further 
into  the  background  of  this  issue.  Be- 
cause of  the  international  interest  in  this 
issue  and  particularly  the  interest  of  vast 
segments  of  our  own  American  popula- 
tion, I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  some  research  I  have 
completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Rumania  has  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  congressional  debate. 
But  too  often,  concern  for  the  plight  of 
this  minority  has  prevented  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  question.  The  majority  of 
studies  confuse  sympathy  for  a  displaced 
minority  with  impartial  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  border  revision.  The 
perceptive  speech  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  O'Kon- 
SKi),  delivered  April  30,  1965,  is  an  ex- 
ception. 

After  belonging  to  Hungary  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Transylvania  and  adjoining 
areas  were  annexed  to  Rumania  in  1919. 
The  issue  deserves  reexamination.  The 
Hungarian  minority  has  been  a  burning 
issue  in  the  Rumanian  press  for  50  years 
For   example,   the  November  28,    1968 
issue  of  Tribuna  of  Cluj— Kolozsvar— 
carried  an  article  by  Prof.  Keith  Hitch- 
ins  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
study,  titled  "American  Policy  and  Tran- 
sylvania's Union  With  Rumania  in  1918," 
is  a  biased  account  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  annexation  of  Tran- 
sylvania by  Rumania.  Dr.  Hitchins  men- 
tions the  American  loan  of  armaments 
and  food  to  Rumania  during  World  War 
I.  But  his  interpretation  of  U.S.  President 
Wilson's  position  on  Transylvania's  an- 
nexation is  slanted  by  his  judgment  of 
behind-the-scenes  American  diplomacy 
preliminary  to  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1919. 

The  American  position  at  Paris  must 
be  clarified.  The  Rumanian  press  cur- 


rently charges  that  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  the  United  States  sponsored 
the  subjugation  of  ethnic  minorities  by 
newly  created  states.  There  is  no  basis 
for  this  argument.  The  correspondence 
of  delegates  and  the  records  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Conference  and 
the  Coimcll  of  Foreign  Ministers  disprove 
this  interpretation.  There  is  evidence  in 
these  documents  that  the  United  States 
supported  national  self-determination 
for  ethnic  minorities. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  position  of 
Professor  Coolldge,  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  appointed  by  Colonel 
House  under  the  direction  of  President 
Wilson.  This  group  of  scholars  was  as- 
signed to  prepare  material  for  the  com- 
ing Peace  Conference.  It  forged  Wilson's 
famous  14  points.  On  November  16,  1918 
Coolldge  was  appointed  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  dis- 
patched on  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
Eastern  Europe.  That  Coolldge  was  amply 
qualified  for  his  role  has  been  attested 
by  his  colleague  at  Harvard,  Prof.  Robert 
Howard  Lord— "Archibald  Cary  Collidge: 
His  Life  and  His  Letters,"  page  192: 

C^oIUdge's  preparation  for  his  work  during 
the  Peace  Conference  was.  of  course,  the  pre- 
ceding thirty  years  of  his  life.  No  other 
American  had  specialized  so  much  upon  his- 
tory and  politics,  the  territorial  and  nation- 
ality questions  of  those  regions  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  that  were  to  furnish  the 
Conference  with  most  of  its  hardest  prob- 
lems. By  study  and  travel,  judgment  and 
Insight,  by  his  keen  sense  of  justice  and  his 
sure  instinct  as  to  what  was  practically 
possible,  he  was  admirably  equipped  to  be  of 
service  to  our  government  during  the  peace 
making. 

Professor  Coolldge  surveyed  the  situa- 
tion in  Hungary  and  reported  his  find- 
ings to  President  Wilson.  Coolldge  op- 
posed the  splintering  of  Transylvania 
from  Hungary.  He  recommended  to  Wil- 
son the  preservation  of  Hungary's  histor- 
ical economic  and  ethnic  integrity.  The 
text  of  the  commimication  follows: 

Budapest. 
January  19,  1919. 
Re  geographic  and  economic  unity  of  Hun- 
gary. 

The    American    Commission    To    Neootute 

Peace, 
4,  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Paris. 

SiEs:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  In 
support  of  their  statements  that  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  forms  a  natural  geographic 
and  economic  unity  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  state  in  Europe  except  Great  Brit- 
ain ..  .  The  Hungarian  state  U  made  up  of 
the   basin   of   the   middle   Danube   and   its 
tributaries  and  of  the  surrounding  hills  and 
mountains.  On  the  north,  east  and  much  of 
the  south   the   frontiers   of  the   wild  Car- 
pathians and  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  are 
about  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  In  the 
south  untu  the  loss  of  Croatia  and  Slovonla 
It  has  also  been  excellent.  On  the  west.  too. 
It  is  satisfactory.  Hungary  consists  of  flat, 
fertile   plains   and  of  the  highlands  about 
them.  All  the  rivers   (with  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions  in   Transylvania)    ultimately  flow 
Into  the  Danube,  which  is  thus  the  central 
ajtery   reached    by   many    tributaries.   This 
great  common  river  system  now  more  than 
ever  needs   treatment  as  a  whole.  For  in- 
stance, the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  are 
subject   to   sudden   rise   and   faU.   What  Is 
needed   is  an   elaborate  storage   system   by 
which  water  should  be  preserved  some  times 
in   one   part,   some   times   in   another,   and 
then  used  later  in  such  measure  as  circiun- 
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stances  may  require;  but  for  such  a  system  a 
central  management  Is  necessary. 

The  Hungarian  plains  are  rich,  flat  lands, 
which  in  former  times  were  a  natural  resort 
of  nomad  and  pastoral  peoples  like  the  Mag- 
yars, and  the  Huns  and  Avars  before  them. 
Today  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  provide  fine  crops,  although  these  oft«n 
suffer  severely  of  drought.  The  Piedmont  or 
region  of  the  lower  hills  seems  to  Integrate 
rather  than  to  separate  the  plains  from  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  here  that  many  of  the 
more  Important  cities  are  to  be  found,  cities 
which  from  their  very  position  usually  have 
a  population  belonging  to  several  nationali- 
ties. In  the  more  mountainous  regions  we 
find  all  the  forests,  all  the  mineral  wealth 
and  all  the  future  considerable  posEiblllties 
of  water-power,  of  which  the  war  has  here 
as  elsewhere  shown  the  need.  As  the  Magyars 
have  been  the  men  of  the  plains,  in  the 
mountains  we  find  predominating  in  num- 
bers Slovaks.  Buthenians  and  Rumanians 
(except  in  the  seclar  (Szeckler)  p<M^lon  of 
Transylvania) .  The  Germans  have  been  nu- 
merous in  the  cities  and  are  to  be  found 
scattered  about  in  various  places,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country  the  chief 
landowners  have  been  Magyars,  and  they 
claim  to  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  the 
peasantry. 

Thanks  to  this  diversity  in  the  character  of 
the  different  regions,  Hungary  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  singularly  self-sufficing 
state.  The  plains  have  furnlslied  the  food, 
the  hills  have  furnished  the  wood  and  the 
mineral  wealth,  the  Danube  and  its  tribu- 
taries have  brought  the  people  together.  The 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
attached  to  one  another  by  the  countless  ties 
that  come  from  having  formed  parts  of  the 
same  unity  through  long  ages.  With  the 
development  of  modern  industry  and  com- 
munication the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  has 
been  still  further  strengthened.  In  recent 
years  mining  has  been  carried  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  many  new  manufactories 
have  arisen  and  thrived.  These  establish- 
ments are  to  be  found  In  the  hill  regions, 
that  is,  the  borderlands,  but  they  have  been 
financed  and  managed  from  Budapest,  which 
has  grown  in  the  last  half  century  from  a 
comparatively  small  town  into  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  world,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  a  million  p)eople  before  the  war.  Here 
Is  the  center  for  the  railroads,  the  seat  of  the 
Government,  the  winter  home  of  i>eople  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  great  focus  of 
national  life.  Even  distant  Transylvania  Is 
and  always  has  been  economically  foimd 
more  closely  connected  with  the  central  plain 
into  which  most  of  its  waters  flow  than  it  has 
with  Rumania  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains. 

As  a  flnal  argument  the  Hungarians  point 
to  the  historic  unity  of  their  state  and  say 
it  could  never  have  been  preserved  through 
all  the  ups  and  downs  of  history  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  despite  the  variety  of  nationali- 
ties that  have  lived  in  It.  if  Its  continuity 
had  not  been  in  the  nature  of  things  in 
obedience  to  geographic  law. 

We  can  understand  then  what  a  violent 
rupture  In  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
has  been  produced  by  the  occupation, 
whether  temporary  or  not.  of  almost  the 
whole  Hungarian  peripheral,  by  the  Czecho- 
Slova^ks,  the  Rumanians  and  the  Serbians, 
and  In  their  severing  of  all  relations  between 
the  lands  they  have  occupied  and  the  heart 
of  the  country.  We  can  appreciate,  too.  the 
anguish  of  p>eople  here  when  they  face  the 
possibility  of  a  Hungary  reduced  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  present  unoccupied  terri- 
tory, without  wood,  without  iron,  without 
coal,  without  manufactories,  nothing  but  an 
agricultural  region  and  a  great  city  con- 
demned to  certain  ruin. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sirs, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)     Archibau)    Cart    Coouoge. 


Rumanians  overlook  this  important 
document.  They  often  refer  to  a  note  of 
President  Wilson's  to  the  Riunanian 
Government  dated  November  5,  1918,  to 
support  their  contention  that  the  tnuis- 
fer  of  the  Transylvanian-Eastern  Hun- 
garian territories  was  engineered  by  the 
United  States.  They  quote  from  the  con- 
text: 

The  United  States  will  not  neglect  at  the 
proper  time  to  exert  its  influence  that  the 
Just  political  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
Rumanian  people  may  be  obtained  and  made 
secure  from  foreign  aggression. 

Rumanians  claim  that  this  vague 
wording  supports  the  secret  Treaty  of 
London  of  1916,  between  England  and 
France.  The  terms  of  the  private  agree- 
ment transfer  more  than  2  million  Hun- 
garians into  the  enlarged  Rumanian 
state." 

Turning  to  events  in  the  territories 
themselves,  Rvunanians  allege  that  the 
local  citizens  voted  to  belong  to  Ru- 
mania. They  support  this  argument  with 
the  results  of  the  plebescite  at  Alba 
Julia — Gyulafehervar — of  December  1, 
1918,  and  of  Transylvanian  Saxons  on 
January  8,  1919,  at  Medias — Medgyes. 
They  assert  that  the  plebescite  sanc- 
tioned the  desire  of  these  peoples  to  be 
incorporated  into  Rumania  by  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  national  self-determi- 
nation. However,  the  Rumanians  fail  to 
mention  that  the  majority  was  denied 
free  choice.  A  recent  analysis  by  Prof. 
Sherman  Davis  Spector  of  Russell  Sage 
College,  who  is  very  sympathetic  to  the 
Rumanians,  analyzes  the  element  of  co- 
ercion— "Rumania  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  Paris."  New  York:  Bookman  As- 
sociates, 1962.  pages  70-71: 

The  flnal  act  was  at  Medias  In  Transyl- 
vania on  January  8  when  the  Saxon  Germans 
requested  incorporation  Into  Rumania.  This 
action  and  those  ...  in  the  Bukovina  and 
Bessarabia  were  carried  out  after  Rumanian 
troops  had  occupied  the  regions  .  .  Ru- 
manian troops  seized  most  of  Transylvania 
by  the  end  of  December.  These  moves  raise 
the  question:  were  the  acts  oi  union  spon- 
taneous, or  were  they  arranged  under  the 
menacing  or  protecting  guns  of  the  Ruma- 
nian army? 

The  advance  of  the  Rumanian  Army 
into  Transylvania  was  an  illegal  act.  pre- 
cluded by  the  Belgrade  Armistice  of  No- 
vember 13.  1918.  concluded  between 
Himgary  and  the  Allied  Powers.  The  re- 
sistance of  Hungarian  troops  was  over- 
come by  the  Rumanians  with  French 
connivance.  The  Rumanian  aggression 
was  condemned  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  January  24,  1919. 
The  document  was  personally  drafted  by 
President  Wilson,  who  warned: 

Possession  gained  by  force  will  seriously 
prejudice  the  claims  of  those  who  use  such 
means.  It  will  create  the  presumption  that 
those  who  employ  force  doubt  the  Justice 
and  validity  of  their  claims  and  purpose  to 
substitute  possession  for  proof  of  right  and 
set  up  sovereignty  by  coercion  rather  than  by 
racial  or  national  preferences  or  natural  as- 
sociation. They  thus  put  a  cloud  upon  every 


'  In  referring  to  the  ambiguous  statement 
above.  Rumanians  obscure  the  more  basic 
tenets  of  Wllsonlan  democracy.  The  Secret 
Treaty  of  London  of  1916  conflicts  with  Wil- 
son's belief  in  "open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at." 


evidence  of  Utle  they  may  afterwards  allege 
and  Indicate  their  distrust  of  tlie  Conference 
itself.  {Foreign  Re.ations  of  the  United 
States.  The  Paris  Peace  Confeenc.  1919,  Vol. 
UI,  p.  716.) 

The  RumaniEuis  had  objectives  other 
than  securing  the  territories  claimed.  A 
secondary  objective  was  to  discredit  the 
pro-Allied  Karolyi  government.  By  vio- 
lating the  Belgrade  Armistice  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  Rumania  wanted  to  prove  to  the 
Hungarians  that  they  could  not  rely  for 
protection  on  the  Allied  Powers.  They 
wanted  to  demonstrate  that  they  would 
not  treat  the  Hungarians  as  a  van- 
quished minority,  but  would  welcome 
them  into  the  Rumanian  fold.  If  Hun- 
garian hopes  in  the  Allies  were  dashed, 
the  current  anti-Allied  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda would  find  a  fertile  soil  in  Hun- 
gary. Rumania  planned  to  turn  this  Bol- 
shevik appeal  against  the  Hungarians  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  Rumania  encour- 
aged the  Allies  to  revise  the  boundary  in 
her  favor  by  placing  the  Hungarian  Kar- 
olyi regime  in  an  untenable  position.  The 
Bolsheviks  supported  Rumania's  pre- 
ventive action. 

Professor  Coolidge's  report  from  Bu- 
dapest, No.  26  of  January  19,  1919,  sum- 
marizes this  insoluble  dilemma  of  the 
Karolyi  government  resulting  from  Ru- 
manian   pressure.    Both    Coolidge    and 
Wilson  condemned  Rumania's  measures. 
Nevertheless,   the  American  delegation 
to  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Ter- 
ritorial Questions  Relating  to  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  supported  with  limita- 
tions the  majority  of  Rumanian  claims. 
This  factor  is  explained  by  the  biased 
Rumanian  presentation  of  facts  to  the 
Committee  and  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  Hungarian  Government  was  pre- 
vented from  speaking  in  its  own  behalf. 
The  Rumanian  barrage  was  led  by  Ion 
Bratianu,   the  head  of  the  Rumanian 
peace  delegation  to  Paris.  On  February  1, 
1919,  he  told  the  Supreme  Council  that 
there  were  2.5  million  Rumanians  and 
1  million  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
proper  according  to  the  1910  Hungarian 
census.  However,  the  correct  figures  of 
the  1910  Hungarian  census  were  918,- 
217   Hungarians  and    1,472,021    Ruma- 
nians    in     Transylvania     proper.     Mr. 
Bratianu  conveniently  added  1  million 
Rumanians  to  the  figures  in  order  to 
support  his  request  for  the  annexation 
of  Transylvania  to  Rumania.  The  area 
finally    awarded    to    Rumania    in    the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  territories  requested   by  Mr. 
Bratianu.  According  to  the  1910  census 
there    were    1,704,851    Hungarians,    2.- 
800,073    Rumanians   and    559,824    Ger- 
mans   in    the    territory.    Mr.    Bratianu 
stated  before  the  Supreme  Council  that 
the  population  of  the  land  demanded  by 
Rumania   included   55   percent   Ruma- 
nians and  23  percent  Hungarians.  Again 
his  figures  were  grossly  incorrect.  Hard- 
ly 50  percent  of  the  population  was  Ru- 
manian and  over  36  percent  Hungari- 
an in  the  area  delineated  by  the  London 
Treaty  of  1916. 

Mr.  Bratianu  went  on  to  assail  the 
1910  Hungarian  census  as  im trustworthy . 
and  asserted: 

If  an  exact  census  could  be  taken.  2,900.- 
000  Rumanians  and  687.000  Magyars,  or  72 
percent  and  16  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
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population  would  be  found  to  be  the  exact 
figures.  (Excerpts  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  Held  on  February  1,  1919; 
Rumanian  Territorial  Claims.) 

Again  Bratianu  was  in  error.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  1930  Rumanian 
census  showed  826,796  Hungarians  and 
1,657,923  Rumanians  in  Transylvania 
proper  despite  the  expatriation  or  ex- 
pulsion of  197,000  Hungarians  and  the 
influx  of  sizable  Rumanian  masses  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  Rumanian  King- 
dom into  Transylvania. 

Fearful  that  the  Allies  might  not  con- 
sider the  Rumanian  numerical  superior- 
ity large  enough,  Mr.  Bratianu  cited  "the 
presence  of  near  the  Moldavian  frontier, 
a  race  related  to  the  Magyars  numbering 
450,000."  Of  course,  these,  the  Szekelys, 
were  really  Hungarians  who  had  been 
pro-Magyar  in  language  and  loyalty  since 
the  12th  century. 

Yet  Bratianu  based  his  argument  on 
the  threat  of  anarchy  in  Hungary  from 
Bolshevik  influence.  He  stated: 

In  the  territories  not  occupied  by  Ru- 
mania.--.  .  conditions  were  very  serious  owing 
to  th&  eaemy  having  organized  a  violent  agi- 
tation on  Bolshevik  lines.  The  division  of 
wealth  and  the  abolition  of  rank  had  been 
promised:  Wilson's  policy  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  be  nothing  but  a  capitalist  policy, 
people  had  been  told  to  kill  officers  and  to  do 
away  with  the  governing  classes.  (Ibid.) 

Bratianu  was  not  alone  in  warning  of 
the  danger  of  Bolshevik  takeover  in  Hun- 
gary. Archibald  Coolidge  cautioned  that, 
if  continued,  the  present  Allied  policies 
and  the  Rumanian  occupation  would 
lead  to  the  fall  of  the  Karolyl  govern- 
ment. George  Creel,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Information,  the 
predecessor  of  the  OWI  of  World  War 
II,  was  sent  to  Hungary  in  early  1919. 
His  report  to  the  American  delegation  is 
described  in  his  memoirs,  "How  We  Ad- 
vertised America."  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1920,  pages  423-424: 

The  Hungarian  situation  was  deplorable  to 
the  last  degree.  Count  Karolyl  was  In  the 
President's  chair,  but  It  was  plain  that  he 
could  not  last  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
unless  the  Allies  decided  upon  some  helpful 
action  on  bis  behalf.  It  was  Karolyl  who  had 
agreed  to  the  Pranchet  d'Esperey  armistice, 
and  it  was  the  provisions  of  this  armistice, 
that  were  now  being  violated  dally.  On  three 
sides  the  Czechs,  the  Jugoslavs  and  the  Serbs 
were  making  steady  encroachments  while  on 
the  fourth  side  the  Rumanians  were  sweep- 
ing forward  In  utter  disregard  of  what  should 
have  been  sacred  agreements.  The  food  situ- 
ation was  also  reaching  a  crisis  and  Bela 
Kuhn.  plentifully  supplied  with  Bolshevik 
money,  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  a  new 
world. 

The  whole  thing  was  tragic  In  the  ex- 
treme ...  All  that  I  could  do  was  to  send 
an  Instant  report  to  Paris,  outlining  the  sit- 
uation and  it  was  this  report  that  brought 
a  declaration  from  the  ttace  ConfereAe  to 
the  effect  that  the  boundary-lines  laid  down 
by  FVancet  d'Esperey  must  be  respected.  This 
helped  tremendously  for  the  moment,  but  as 
nothing  was  done  to  give  force  to  the  declara- 
tion, things  became  worse  than  before  and 
m  the  course  of  four  weeks  Karolyl  was  de- 
posed and  Bela  Kuhn  rose  to  power. 

The  Rumanian  advance  into  Himgary 
was  closely  related  to  the  strength  of 
bolshevism  in  Himgary  and  the  weakness 
of  its  Government.  But  the  Bolshevik 
Party  of  Hungary  numbered  not  more 
than  4.000  or  5,000  on  February  1,  1919, 


and  alone  could  not  have  exercised  the 
great  popularity  ascribed  to  it  by  Brati- 
anu. In  spite  of  its  limited  membership, 
the    Hungarian    Bolshevik    Party    took 
power  March  21,  1919— Rudolf  Tokes, 
"Bela  Kuhn  and  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic,"  New  York:  Praeger,  1967,  page 
109.  Such  a  small  group  could  have  never 
assumed   power   without   the   complete 
breakdown   of   governmental   authority 
and  the  despair  of  the  majority  Social- 
ists in  the  Allied  inaction.  Rumania  pre- 
cipitated the  coup  by  having  occupied,  by 
March  21,  most  of  the  territory  later 
allotted  to  it  in  Paris,  or  about  one-third 
of  historic  Hungary.  The  appeal  of  com- 
munism was  in  fact  very  weak,  especially 
in  eastern  Hungary,  the  area  of  interest 
to  Rumania.  No  distribution  of  wealth 
had  occurred,  except  for  a  moderate  land 
reform.   The  Karolyi   government   had 
continued  to  appeal  to  the  Wilsonian 
principles  to  its  last  day  of  rule.  Not 
even  the  Social  Democrats  denounced 
the  14  points  as  a  "capitalist"  policy. 
Rather,  Mr.  Bratianu  consciously  sabo- 
taged the  Karolyi  regime  in  the  hope  of 
a  Bolshevik  takeover  in  Hungary  which 
would  permit  Rumania  to  occupy  all 
claimed  territories  under  the  guise  of 
"liberating"  them  from  bolshevism.  Un- 
der the  impact  of  a  probable  Bolshevik 
takeover,  the  Supreme  Council  accepted 
the  proposal  of  its  committee  for  "the 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  between 
the  two  proposed  lines,  to  be  occupied 
by  Allied  troops  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  spreading  of  bolshevism,  which 
was   prevalent   in   Hungary."— Excerpts 
from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  held  on  February  21 
1919. 

This  resolution  compromised  Rumani- 
an interests.  Bratianu  feared  that  the 
western  delimitation  of  the  neutral  zone 
along  the  line  promised  to  Rumania  in 
the  1916  London  Treaty  would  breed  ir- 
redentism.  It  would  be  assumed  that  the 
final  frontier  was  the  western,  rather 
than  eastern  end  of  the  neutral  zone. 
Bratianu  suspected  that  the  result  would 
be  an  attempted,  or  completed  Bolshevik 
takeover.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
Council  decision  and  the  occupation 
worked  for  Bratianu.  In  either  case,  he 
could  prove  his  accusations  about 
bolshevism  in  Hungary  and  appear  the 
savior  of  democracy  and  Christianity. 

Rumanian  efforts  were  successful.  The 
De  Lobit  Note,  based  on  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  February  27, 
1919,  brought  down  the  Karolyi  regime, 
leading  to  the  Social  Democratic-Bol- 
shevki  coalition  of  March  21,  1919,  in  an 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic,  and  rejected 
the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Ex- 
ploiting the  political  instability  in  Buda- 
pest. Rumania  renewed  her  military  of- 
fensive April  16  and  quickly  occupied 
the  Eastern  Himgarian  territories. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  about 
the  frontiers  were  proceeding  in  the 
Committee.  The  Bolshevik  coup  had 
worked  to  Rumanian  advantage.  With 
Hungary  turning  Bolshevik,  there  was 
little  opposition  to  allotting  Transyl- 
vania proper  to  Rumania  despite  the 
protest  of  the  Hungarian  Transylvanians 
against  the  annexation  and  the  belated 
accession  of  the  Saxons  to  the  aimexa- 


tlon.  The  eminent  Oxford  historian  of 
the  era.  C.  A.  Macartney,  estimates  that 
in  a  straight  plebiscite  the  Rumanians 
would  not  have  polled  more  than  60  per- 
cent in  Transylvania  proper.  This  plural- 
ity would  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
annexation  but  would  have  led  to  parti- 
tion similar  to  the  60-40  results  of  the 
Silesian  plebiscite  in  1921,  which  led  to 
a  partition  of  that  province  between  Ger- 
many and  Poland. 

The  American  delegation  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  untenability  of  the  'neu- 
tral zone"  decision.  General  Tasker  Bliss 
criticized  the  decision  on  a  number  of 
counts.  On  March  27  he  warned  Presi- 
dent Wilson  ex  post  facto: 

The  present  conditions  in  Hungary  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Council  on  February  26,  1919.  That  act.  there- 
fore, was  politically  unwise.  It  cannot  be 
Justified  morally  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  The  line  of  the  neutral 
zone  which  had  been  drawn  was  absolutely 
unjust,  and  we  should  not  make  matters 
wor.e  by  enforcing  an  extremely  vuijust  deci- 
sion by  force  of  arms.  (D.  Miller,  My  Diary  at 
the  Conference  of  Paris  with  Documents. 
New  York:    Appeal,    1924;    VII,   pp.   259-261. 

Bliss  argued  further  that  the  entire 
zone  was  ethnically  Hungarian.  He  felt 
that  by  changing  the  demarcation  line, 
the  Allies  would  sever  a  bond  with 
Hungary  established  at  the  Belgrade 
Armistice  of  November  13,  1918.  Bliss 
feared  lest  the  Hungarians  regard  the 
demarcation  line  as  validating  Ruma- 
nian claims  to  the  1916  London  Treaty. 

However,  the  objections  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  had  little  impact  on  the 
Council.  For  several  reasons,  the  sur- 
vival of  bolshevism  in  Hungary  over- 
shadowed their  views  during  the  critical 
negotiations  in  the  Committee  in  April 
and  before  the  Supreme  Council  on  May 
8.  1919.  First,  neither  the  American,  nor 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
were  aware  that  in  practice  they  were 
drawing  the  final  frontiers  and  that  they 
were  Hungary's  court  of  last  resort.  The 
position  of  the  delegates  varied.  Charles 
Seymour  and  Prof.  Clive  Day  of  the 
American  delegation  were  more  willing 
to  accept  compromises  which  they  hoped 
would  be  modified  in  the  Council.  The 
French  generally  pressed  for  the  Lon- 
don Treaty  frontiers.  The  British  and 
Italians  were  less  adamant  than  the 
French.  Although  a  compromise  resulted 
in  a  partial  revision  of  the  boundary,  the 
ethnic  division  between  Hungarians  and 
Rumanians  was  wholly  disregarded. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission,  it 
was  admitted  that  the  nationality  distri- 
bution was  not  one  of  the  criteria  used  in 
defining  the  frontier.  The  account  states 
that  Magyar  towns  surrounded  by  Ru- 
manian country  districts  were  allotted 
to  Rimiania.  But  the  report  failed  to 
mention  that  these  were  usually  Magyar 
towns  surrounded  in  the  east  by  Ruma- 
nian, and  in  the  west  by  Hungarian  coun- 
try districts.  Five  cities,  with  populations 
ranging  from  30.000  to  75,000  fell  into  this 
catagory.  Rumania  was  given  the  outlets 
to  the  valleys  of  the  plain,  and  a  railway 
connecting  these  outlets  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Danube.  This  meant  again 
the  inclusion  of  a  long  and  narrow  strip 
of  technically  Hungarian  areas  into  Ru- 
mania. Finally,  the  Committee  consid- 
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ered  it  advisable  to  facilitate  the  junc- 
tion of  the  railways  on  the  plains  with 
the  railway  system  of  other  Allied  coun- 
tries, which  meant  that  the  northern 
Banat  area  with  its  mixed  Hungarian- 
German  population  was  given  to  Ru- 
mania. 

The  U.S.  position  at  the  proceedings 
favored  an  ethnic  division.  At  the  May 
8.  1919,  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil. U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  asked 
where  the  ethnic  line  would  be.  Mr.  Tar- 
dieu,  the  French  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee assured  him  that  only  in  some 
cases  would  it  lie  "20  kilometers"  to  the 
east  and  pretended  that  such  a  line 
would  cut  railway  lines  and  continuous 
communications.  Lansing  persisted,  ask- 
ing how  many  Hungarians  would  be 
placed  under  Rumanian  rule  and  how 
many  Rumanians  under  Hungarian  rule. 
Tardieu  estimated  their  respective  num- 
bers to  600.000  and  25,000.  However,  the 
actual  number  of  Hungarians  involved 
was  closer  to  1.7  million  than  to  600,000. 
Secretary  Lansing  protested: 

This  distribution  does  not  appear  very  Just; 
in  every  case  the  decision  seemed  to  have 
been  given  against  the  Hungarians.  (Ex- 
cerpts from  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  Held  on  May  8,  1919.) 

The  frontiers  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee were  finally  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  Ten  on  May  12,  1919.  The  decision 
was  communicated  to  Rumania  and  Hun- 
gary following  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  of  June  12,  1919.  The 
objections  of  Lansing  and  Bratianu  to 
the  frontier  were  overruled. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  that  the 
United  States  consistently  opposed  the 
present  Rumanian-Hungarian  boundary. 
While  sympathetic  to  Rumanian  de- 
mands for  national  self-determination, 
all  American  parties  to  the  decree  of  May 
12,  1919.  favored  a  decision  based  on  the 
interests  of  the  displaced  ethnic  minor- 
ity. At  the  second  Paris  Peace  Conference 
of  1946,  the  American  delegation  again 
raised  the  issue  of  the  contiguous  Hun- 
garian areas.  However,  Russian  opposi- 
tion at  this  time  made  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  revisionist  position.  The  cor- 
rect demographic  statistics  were  disre- 
garded by  the  committee  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  Rumanian  claimants  as 
well  as  by  the  French  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  American  delegation  was 
deliberately  misled  as  to  the  true  ethnic 
distribution  of  these  areas.  Only  Ameri- 
can pressure  prevented  an  even  further 
westward  push  of  the  Rumanian  frontier 
resulting  in  the  inclusion  of  another  500.- 
000  Hungarians  into  the  Rumanian  state. 

American  public  opinion  opposed  the 
transfer  to  Rumania  of  the  Hungarian 
minority.  The  coimtry  was  still  sympa- 
thetic to  the  people  of  Luis  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  nationalist  famous  for  his  role 
in  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1848.  Shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, New  York  Representa- 
tive— and  later  mayor — Piorello  La- 
Guardia  addressed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  23. 1917,  as  follows: 

I  know  that  the  sympathies  of  the  true 
Hungarian  people  are  entirely  with  our  cause. 
They  are  a  llberty-lovlng  people  with  a  glori- 
ous history.  There  is  no  poeple  In  this  world 
that  could  do  more  to  bring  this  conflict  to 
an  end  that  the  Hungarian  people  ...  It 
Is  advlsible  and  prudent  that  we  give  all  the 


moral  support  we  can  ...  I  am  sure  the 
lesson  of  Kossuth,  the  great  Hungarian  lib- 
erator, is  not  forgotten. 

The  settlement  of  the  boimdary  dis- 
pute in  Rumania's  favor,  then,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  U.S.  promotion  of  unjust 
Rumanian  claims.  Other  factors  are  to 
blame.  These  include  Bratianu's  intrigues 
at  the  negotiations  and  the  Rumanian 
Invasion  of  the  territory  in  question.  The 
Bela  Kun  interlude  blocked  the  interests 
of  the  population  of  the  transferred  ter- 
ritory. Although  Bolshevik  rule  lasted 
only  133  days,  the  coup  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  the  boundary  negotiations.  The 
United  States  was  not  involved  in  these 
events.  While  it  could  not  control  in- 
temsd  Hungarian  developments,  the 
United  States  consistently  supported  na- 
tional self-determination  in  the  Hun- 
garian-Rumanian boundaiy  dispute. 


McCarthy  disputes  key  section 
of  national  academy  op 
sciences  poison  gas  disposal 

REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Department  of  Defense  received 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  on  the  U.S.  Army's 
plans  for  disposal  of  large  quantities  of 
poison  gas.  This  report,  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  Nation's  top  scientists 
and  chaired  by  Dr.  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky.  recommends  that  most  of  the 
gas  be  rendered  harmless  at  the  Army 
arsenals  and  depots  where  it  is  now 
stored. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  committee  for  its 
thorough  and  informed  study  of  this 
problem.  The  committee  brought  to- 
gether the  scientific  and  engineering  dis- 
ciplines needed  to  consider  a  difficult 
assignment.  The  committee  applied  its 
knowledge  to  the  problem  and  has  made 
recomendations  with  which  I  generally 
concur. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panel  has  recommended  that  the  21,000 
M-34  Air  Force  ni'rve  gas  bombs  be 
destroyed  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
or  at  the  nearby  Tooele  Army  Depot. 
They  point  out  that  the  dangers  of  mov- 
ing this  gas  by  rail  and  of  contaminating 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  dumping  spot 
are  too  great  to  warrant  the  risk.  I 
agree. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  12.- 
600  1-ton  tanks  filled  with  mustard  gas 
be  imloaded  and  burned  at  the  Army 
installations  where  it  is  currently  stored. 
The  panel  warned  against  the  possible 
dangers  to  the  ecology  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  that  might  result  from  large- 
scale  dumping  of  this  highly  toxic  gas. 
I  agree. 

The  NAS  committee  recommended  that 
a  special  committee,  including  ballistics 
experts,  be  convened  by  the  U.S.  Army 
to  consider  whether  there  is  a  practical 
way  of  disposing  of  defective  M-55  Air 
Force  nerve  gas  rockets  now  encased  in 
cement.  These  rockets  pose  a  difficult  dis- 
posed problem.  If  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  committee  recommends  taking 


it  to  either  Earle  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot, N.J.,  or  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Charleston,  S.C,  for  burial  at  sea. 
Here  is  where  I  disagree. 
I  urge  that  every  conceivable  means  of 
disposing  of  these  rockets  at  the  Anniston 
Army  Depot  and  the  Blue  Grass  Army 
Depot  be  studied.  An  appropriate  method 
most  certainly  can  be  found  without  dis- 
posing of  them  at  sea.  The  sea  disposal 
plan  would  require  that  the  trains  be 
given  exclusive  right-of-way  on  their  trip 
to  the  sea.  State  and  local  health  officials 
do  not  have  the  expertise  to  respond  ap- 
propriately if  there  is  an  emergency. 

The  committee  also  made  other  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  disposal  of 
contaminated  containers  and  tear  gas 
that  seem  appropriate. 

The  findings  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  committee  on  the  U.S.  Army's 
plan  to  dispose  of  this  poison  gas  confii*m 
my  original  suspicions  that  the  move- 
ment of  these  deadly  weapons  of  war 
across  the  counti-y  by  rail  and  their  sub- 
sequent dumping  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  dangerous  to  the  public  and  to  the 
environment. 

Their  scientific  expertise  has  pointed 
the  way  to  a  much  safer  way  to  dispose 
of  these  poisons. 

Today  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced it  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences committee.  I  applaud  this  action 
but  reiterate  the  need  to  find  an  accept- 
able method  of  disposing  of  the  M-55 
rockets. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  the  report  of 
Dr.  Kistiakowsky's  committee: 

National  Academy  or  Sciences, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25.  1969. 
Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr.. 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. Department  of  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Johnny:  I  transmit  to  you  herewith 
a  report  prepared  by  a  committee  I  appointed 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  accordance  with  your  request  of 
May  14,  to  give  technical  ad\ice  on  a  plan 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
filternate  plans,  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
overage  and  surplus  chemical  warfare  agents 
and  munitions.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  selected  to  bring  a  broad  range 
of  relevant  expert  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge  to  bear  on  this  matter,  including 
chemistry,  biology,  toxicology,  physiology, 
and  oceanography,  as  well  as  practical  ex- 
perience In  the  manufacture,  handling, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
materials,  including  explosives  and  chemical 
warfare  agents. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
committee  should  be  commended  for  the  in- 
tensive study  they  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  complex  problem.  In  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic service,  on  such  short  notice.  I  am  con- 
fldenl>the  unanlmd^  conclusions  they  have 
reached  represent  the  best  Judgment  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  community,  and 
trust  their  recommendations  will  be  helpful 
to  you  In  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  Strrz. 

President. 


Disposal  Hazards  of  Certain  Chemical 
Wartare  Agents  and  Munitions 

(Prepared  by  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences) 
This    Committee    was    appointed    by   the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences m  response  to  a  request  of  May  14. 
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1969  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Foster,  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  an  assessment  of 
hazards  InvolTed  In  the  execution  of  "Opera- 
tion Chase"  (and  alternate  plans)  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  surplus  chemical  war- 
fare stocks  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Dr.  Foster  noted 
that,  because  of  seasonal  conelderatlons,  an 
early  response  would   be  most  helpful. 

This  limitation  on  time  precluded  an  ex- 
haustive study  by  the  Committee  of  all  al- 
ternatives and  factors  Involved.  Prior  to 
meeUng,  the  Committee  reviewed  printed 
material  sutmiltted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  relating  to  Operation  Chase,  and 
additional  relevant  material  from  a  variety 
of  other  sources.  Individual  members  of  the 
Committee  studied  the  records  of  pertinent 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  consulted  with  a  representative  of 
the  Colorado  Committee  for  Environmental 
Infcwrmatlon  and  with  Mr.  Louis  Garona  of 
Edgewood  Arsenal.  Various  members  visited 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
and  Naval  Amiuiltion  Depot  Earle  (Includ- 
ing a  Wght  over  the  adjoining  territory  and 
fhe  ti'acks  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  city  of  Elizabeth ) .  Personnel  at 
these  facilities  were  cordial  and  cooperative, 
and  discussions  with  them  were  most  help- 
ful in  providing  the  Committee  with  back- 
ground information  based  upon  experience 
in  handling  the  agents  and  munitions  con- 
cerned. 

The  committee  met  subsequently  for  two 
full  days  of  briefings  and  executive  sessions. 
Briefings,  with  responses  to  questions  from 
the  Committee,  were  given  on  various  aspects 
of  Operation  Chase  and  alternate  methods 
of  disposal  by  the  following  personnel  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  : 

Army:  Mr.  Samuel  Berlin,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Chagnon,  Mr.  S.  Eckhaus,  Dr.  Joseph  Epstein, 
Mr.  Norman  G.  Hansen,  Mr.  Robert  Hurt,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Jordan,  and  Col.  John  J.  Oslck. 

Navy:  Mr.  Frank  Dunham  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Femandes. 

The  following  representotlves  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  who  also  attended  the 
meetings,  responded  to  many  queries  from 
the  Committee  mecnbers: 

Army:  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  (R&D) 
Charles  L.  Poor;  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Heb- 
beler;  Dr.  Van  M.  Sims;  and  Mr.  R.  K. 
Webster. 

Navy:  Assistant  Secretary  (R&D)  Robert  A. 
Prosch.  and  Dr.  William  P.  Raney. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Jennings  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  T.  P.  McCormack  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
sponded to  questions  about  railroad  trans- 
portation and  about  flight  patterns  and  reg- 
ulations at  the  Denver  airport.  OfSclals  repre- 
senting other  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment also  were  present. 

The  Committee  appreciates  the  ccxjperatlve 
attitude  of  all  these  individuals  and  the 
wealth  of  technical  and  other  factual  infor- 
mation that  they  provided. 

CONCI.'USIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  are  very  much  aware  that  oontiniUng 
Inaction  will  not  reduce  the  hazards  of  even- 
tual disposal  of  the  chemicals  and  munitions 
intended  for  disposal  la  the  1969  Operation 
CHASE,  and  in  some  Instances  will  Increase 
them. 

Furthermore  we  are  aware  that  many  activ- 
ities of  the  federal  government  unavoidably 
Involve  some  hazards  to  the  personnel  in- 
volved and  also  to  private  "bystanders".  In 
this  respect,  government  activities  resemble 
those  of  private  manufactiu-Ing  and  trans- 
portation organizations.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  government  should  set  an 
example  to  private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals of  minimizing  risks  to  hiunans  and 
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damage  to  the  environment,  even  though 
this  may  complicate  and  make  more  costly 
its  own  operations.  Therefore  we  recommend 
that  Operation  CHASE  as  originally  con- 
ceived be  modified  as  foUows.  Five  types  of 
materials  are  Included  in  the  plan: 

1.  AF  M34  bomblet  clusters  containing  OB, 
a  "nerve  gas" 

a.  Bulk  containers  of  Mustard 

3.  M55  rockets  containing  GB  In  concrete 
"cofflns" 

4.  Contaminated  and  water-filled  bulk 
containers 

5.  Drums  containing  cans  of  OS  agent  in 
concrete. 

We  recommend  that  disposal  of  these  mate- 
rials should  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  total  of  21,108  M34  clusters,  each  con- 
taining 76  bomblets,  each  of  which  is  loaded 
with  2.6  lb  of  GB  (volatile  liquid  "nerve 
gas"),  0.55  lb  of  tetryl  burster  charge,  and 
fuze,  are  stored  now  at  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  (RMA) ,  the  site  of  their  manufacture 
some  sixteen  years  ago. 

DUcussion:  We  consider  the  Army's  plans 
for  minimizing  the  hazards  of  possible  GB 
leakage  during  railroad  transportation,  in- 
cluding prevention  of  accidents  and  provi- 
sions for  treatment  of  injured  people,  to  be 
well  developed.  However,  we  cannot  exclude 
the  remote  possibility  of  a  catastrophic  ex- 
plosion in  connection  with  transportation  of 
large  numbers  of  M34  clusters.  Conceivably 
a  sniper's  high-velocity  bullet  could  initiate 
a  burster  charge,  and  tests  have  shown  that 
this  Induces  sympathetic  detonation  of  sev- 
eral adjacent  bomblets;  or,  the  collision  of 
a  gasoline  truck  with  the  train  on  a  grade 
crossing  could  start  a  Are  that  could  detonate 
the  contents  of  many  clusters.  Other  possible 
hazards  associated  with  rail  transport  could 
also  release  large  amounts  of  GB  from  M34 
clusters.  This  could  cause  casualties  far  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  attendant  medical 
staff  to  handle. 

Moreover,  the  Navy's  plans  for  loading  and 
towing  the  CHASE  ship  to  the  dis- 
posal grounds  and  sinking  it  there  cannot 
preclude  the  remote  possibility  of  a  colli- 
sion at  sea  or  some  other  major  accident 
that  could  conceivably  result  in  the  release 
of  large  quantities  of  GB. 

There  is  some  possibility  of  a  large  detona- 
tion of  M34  clusters  upon  sinking  of  the  ship 
In  the  ocean.  As  already  noted,  limited  sym- 
pathetic detonation  in  a  cluster   has  been 
observed   in   a  test  in  air.   The  better  Im- 
pedance match  of  water  invites  a  massive 
sympathetic   detonation   should    a   bomblet 
detonate.  We  consider  that  thU  Is  a  probable 
event  upon  the  Impact  of  the  ship's  hulk  on 
ocean    bottom     (7.200    ft    deep),    which    it 
reaches  at  a  speed  that  has  been  estimated 
from    10   to    100    ft/sec.    While    the   conse- 
quences are  Impossible  to  predict  precisely, 
lethal  contanUnatlon  of  several  cubic  miles 
of  the  ocean  (spread  near  the  bottom  down- 
stream from  the  dump  in  a  layer  covering 
many  square   miles)    for  a  period  of  many 
days  Is  likely,  on  the  basis  of  calculations  in- 
volving the  rates  of  hydrolysis  (and  thus  of 
detoxification)    of  OB,  its  convectlve  diffu- 
sion, and  expected  (very  slow)  sea  currents. 
With  no  massive  detonation,  OB  would  be 
gradually  released  upon  progressive  corrosion 
of  its  thin-walled  steel  containers.  Calcula- 
tions such  as  those  above  suggest  contamina- 
tion of  a  small  fraction  (0.1  to  0.01)  of  a  cu- 
bic mile  of  sea  water  as  a  bottom  layer  near 
the  diunp,  lasting  a  few  to  many  months, 
depending  on  the  corrosion  rate.  In  either 
case  live  fish  are  likely  to  be  attracted  into 
the  contaminated  layer  by  dead  animals.  The 
effects  of  these  events  on  the  oceanic  eco- 
sphere  cannot  be  estimated  but  could  be  very 
serious.  We  are  not  fully  convinced  that  a 
massive  detonation  upon   the  upending  of 
the  sinking  hulk  while  still  near  the  surface 
can  be  wholly  excluded.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, of  course,  the  restUts  could  hardly  be 
less  serioiis. 


We  have  considered  and  rejected  (as  the 
Army  did  earUer)  various  ways  of  entomb- 
ing the  M34  clusters  on  dry  land.  In  essence 
real  disposal  would  thereby  merely  be  post- 
poned, while  the  stage  would  be  set  for  an 
accident  or  even  a  major  catastrophe  for  a 
future  generation  of  Americans,  when  the 
records  of  such  entombing  would  have  been 
lost  and  human  activities  not  now  thought 
of  would  have  been  undertaken. 

The  burying  of  the  clusters  in  a  deep  cav- 
ern, followed  by  the  explosion  of  a  small  nu- 
clear device  there,  could  incinerate  and  de- 
toxify the  clusters.  However,  the  hazards  in- 
volved In  various  stages  of  thU  operation  and 
the  time  required  for  Its  completion  make 
this  an  undesirable  plan. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years.  RMA  person- 
nel have  disposed  of  more  than  2.200  leaky 
M34  clusters  by  disassembling  them  and 
chemically  destroying  or  salvaging  the  GB 
without  "lost  time"  accidents. 

Recommendation:  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  M34  clusters  be  disassembled 
and  the  withdrawn  GB  be  destroyed  chem- 
ically either  by  acid  or  alkaline  hydrolysis 
This  procedure  would  result  in  waste  ma- 
terials without  "nerve-gas"  properties  and 
not  more  hazardous  than  larger  volumes  i.f 
industrial  waste  that  are  routinely  dis- 
charged elsewhere. 

On  balance,  weighing  various  hazards  we 
recommend  that  this  disassembly  be  under- 
taken at  RMA  because  (i)  the  hazards  aris- 
ing from  transportation  by  rail  will  be  elim- 
inated; (II)  RMA  has  an  experienced  staff 
that  has  already  disassembled  M34  clusters; 
(Hi)  RMA  has  facilities  that  can  be  fairly 
rapidly  expanded  for  the  recommended  oper'- 
ation.  We  consider  the  addition  of  waste 
waters  from  hydrolysis  to  the  sealed  pond 
on  the  grounds  of  RMA  not  to  be  an  issue 
since  it  would  be  only  a  small  Increment  of 
similar  waste  now  In  the  pond.  If  this 
recommendation  Is  adopted,  however,  we  urge 
the  Army  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  plan,  which 
may  take  from  18  to  30  months.  In  the  mean- 
time. Immediate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  stores  of  M34  clusters  from 
lightning  and  excessive  direct  sunlight,  and 
also  to  distribute  them  so  as  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  the  unlikely  event  of  an  aircraft 
crashing  on  the  stores. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  disposal  of  M34  clus- 
ters cannot  be  carried  out  at  RMA,  we  recom- 
mend that  they  be  moved  by  rail  to  the 
Tooele  Army  Depot  and  there  disposed  of  by 
disassembly  and  chemical  destruction  of  GB. 
as  above.  Tooele  Is  recommended  because  i  i ) 
It  offers  a  shorter  haul  by  rail  from  RMA 
through  a  less-populated  area  (with  the 
major  exception  of  the  passage  through  a 
part  of  Denver) ;  (11)  it  Is  located  in  a  sparsely 
populated  region  and  has  a  large  land  area; 
(111)  the  Army  has  transported  to  Tooele 
other  munitions  containing  "nerve  gas"  so 
that,  when  the  time  comes  for  their  disposal, 
the  disposal  faclliUes  that  will  have  to  be 
constructed  at  Tooele  for  M34  clusters  would 
make  further  railroad  transportation  un- 
necessary. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  probability  of  a 
catastrophic  railroad  accident  Involving  M34 
clusters  Is  very  low,  but  not  zero.  To  reduce 
It  further  we  recommend  that,  in  addition 
to  safety  measures  already  planned  by  the 
Army,  positive  steps  be  taken  to  close  grade 
crossings  in  inhabited  areas  during  the 
passage  from  RMA  to  Tooele  of  trains  loaded 
with  explosive  munitions  containing  "nerve 
gases." 

2.  A  total  of  5311  one-ton  heavy  steel  con- 
tainers (like  those  used  commercially  for 
chlorine)  filled  with  Mustard  liquid  were 
to  be  disposed  of  In  Operation  CHASE,  and 
are  stored  at  the  Rocky  Mountain.  Anniston, 
and  Edgewood  Army  establishments.  Another 
7,332  such  containers  that  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  later  are  at  Pine  Bluff  and  Tooele. 

Discussion:   The  transportation   of   these 
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heavy  steel  containers  by  rail  should  be  con- 
sidered a  hazardous  operation  subject  to 
safety  precautions  practiced  by  the  Army. 
However,  we  consider  that  such  transpor- 
tation of  an  almost  non-volatile  liquid 
(Mustard  H  or  HD)  would  Involve  virtually 
no  hazards  of  a  catastrophic  accident  be- 
cause even  a  strong  fire  would  not  rupture 
the  tanks  and  boil  off  the  Mustard.  Hence 
the  safety  and  security  plans  adopted  by 
the  Army  to  deal  with  accidents  resulting 
in  minor  leaks  and  even  larger  local  con- 
tamination are  adequate.  Similarly  we  can 
conceive  of  no  likely  catastrophic  accidents 
occurring  during  the  towing  of  a  CHASE 
ship  to  the  disposal  area. 

In  the  past,  various  chemical  warfare 
agents  have  been  repeatedly  disptosed  of  in 
the  oceans  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  (see.  for  instance.  House  of  Com- 
mons Parliamentary  Debates,  Weekly  Han- 
sard. No.  484,  25  March-31  March  1960) .  We 
have  no  information  regarding  possible  dele- 
terious effects  of  these  operations  on  the 
ecosphere  of  the  seas. 

Most  of  the  one-ton  containers  of  Mus- 
tard would  probably  not  rupture  up)on  the 
bottom  impact  of  the  sinking  CHASE  ship. 
However,  their  brass  valves  ( forming  an  elec- 
trochemical couple)  would  cause  moderately 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  steel  containers,  so 
that  large  numbers  of  cylindrical  shapes  of 
solid  Mustard  weighing  about  a  ton  each 
would  eventually  be  exposed  to  sea  water 
on  the  bottom.  Considering  the  very  slow 
rate  of  solution  of  solid  Mustard  In  sea 
water  at  3.5°C,  the  rate  of  its  hydrolysis 
land  hence  detoxification),  and  the  effects 
of  dissolved  Mustard  on  fresh-water  fish,  we 
believe  that  the  ocean  volume  made  lethal 
to  fish  would  in  all  probability  be  extremely 
small,  although  some  ptollutlon  would  con- 
tinue for  years.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
about  the  effects  of  Mustard  on  the  germ 
cells  of  fish  and  on  unicellular  and  larval 
organisms,  concerning  which  no  quantita- 
tive data  were  available.  Thus  the  effects  of 
these  large  masses  of  Mustard  on  the  oceanic 
ecosphere  are  not  predictable. 

Mustard  is  readily  combustible  and.  In  the 
past,  about  3,000  tons  of  it  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  burning  in  a  special  furnace  at 
the  RMA.  Some  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  air  pollutants  of  the  same  type  as 
those  released  in  some  industrial  and  elec- 
tric-power-generating activities,  namely  hy- 
drogen chloride  and  sulfur  dioxide,  and  none 
have  properties  of  chemical  warfare  agents. 
Recommendation:  We  recommend  that  the 
Mustard  scheduled  for  disposal  in  CHASE 
(and  about  6,600  tons  more  in  the  7,332  con- 
tainers still  to  be  disposed  of,  as  mentioned 
previously)  be  burned  In  government  estab- 
lishments where  storage  is  safe  and  2oca2  air 
pollution  from  the  restating  SOj  and  HCl  is 
not  a  serious  problem.  This  procedure  was 
successfully  followed  at  RMA  in  an  incinera- 
tor having    a   heat  dissipation   capacity   of 
about  17(10)«  Btu/hr.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion were  dispersed  into  the  air  from  a 
200-ft.  chimney.  Should  maximum  ground- 
level  concentrations  of  pollutants  prove  to 
be  excessive,  a  simple  liqtiid  scrubber  should 
be  added  to  the  existing  facilities  and  the 
effluent  sent  to  the  sealed  lake.  If  for  com- 
pelling reasons  the  disposal  Is  at  a  site  other 
than  RMA,  similar  facilities  are  suggested, 
with  thought  being  given,  during  design,  to 
long-term  use  to  incinerate  other  materials. 
3.  A  total  of  418  "coffins"  containing  M55 
rockets  are  now  at  the  Anniston  (Alabama) 
and  Blue  Grass  (Kentucky)  Army  establish- 
ments. The  rockets  are  distributed  evenly  in 
solid  blocks  of  concrete  cast  Into  heavy  steel 
boxes  with  welded  lids.  Each  such  "coffin" 
weighs  about  6.4  tons  and  contains  30  rockets. 
Each  rocket  contains  10.8  lb  of  GB  liquid 
"nerve  gas"  and  about  2.6  lb  of  Composi- 
tion B  burster  charge,  as  well  as  rocket  pro- 
pellant  and  fuze.  In  previous  CHASE  opera- 
tions   during     1967    and     1968     1,706    such 


"cofflns"  have  been  sunk  in  one  location  east 
of  NAD  Earle  at  a  depth  of  7.200  feet. 

Discussion:  The  transportation  of  the 
"cofflns"  by  rail  should  be  treated  as  a  haz- 
ardous operation,  but  we  conclude  that  the 
probability  of  a  catastrophic  accident  is 
essentially  nil  becatise  (1)  the  "cofflns"  should 
survive  the  wreck  of  a  slowly  moving  train 
(35  mph  or  less,  according  to  Army  plans); 
( 11 )  a  fire  v/ould  take  a  long  time  to  heat  the 
large  concrete  mass  of  a  "coffln"  to  a  tempera- 
ture high  enough  to  cause  rocket  explosion; 
(ill)  a  sniper's  bullet  could  not  penetrate  to 
a  rocket  to  cause  explosion;  and  (iv)  symp.!- 
thetlc  propagation  of  the  explosion  of  any 
one  rocket  is  not  likely. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  one-ton  Mustard  con- 
tainers, the  probability  of  a  catastrophic 
accident  during  the  towing  of  a  CHASE  ship 
loaded  with  the  "cofflns"  Is  vanishingly 
small. 

We  expect  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
"cofflns"  would  survive  intact  throughout 
the  sinking  of  the  hulk.  Upon  the  corrosion 
of  the  steel  containers,  sea  water  will  pene- 
trate concrete  and  corrode  the  thin  alumi- 
num bodies  of  the  rockets,  thus  allowing  GB 
to  diffuse  slowly  to  the  outside.  Some  hy- 
drolysis of  GB  will  take  place  within  the 
pores  of  concrete.  Where  alkaline  pH  due  to 
concrete  prevails,  the  products  of  hydrolysis 
will  be  polymeric.  These  and  the  gelatinous 
aluminum  hydroxide  of  the  corroded  rocket 
bodies  may  seal  the  pores  In  concrete,  slow- 
ing down  diffusion  of  GB.  Hence  the  time 
interval  after  which  "cofflns  "  cease  to  be  toxic 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  GB  that  escapes 
will  be  hydrolyzed  gradually  by  sea  water. 
The  resulting  toxicity  of  the  sea  should  be 
highly  localized. 

The  Army  considers  the  demilitarization 
of  M55  rockets  now  encased  In  concrete  to 
be  Impractical. 

Burying  of  the  "cofflns"  on  land  or  In 
lakes  is  inadvisable  In  our  view,  as  well  as 
in  the  Army's  becavise  they  would  probably 
retain  their  toxic  contents  long  after  the 
records  of  their  disposition  have  been  lost. 
The  possibility  of  a  serious  (or  even  mas- 
sive) accident  involving  human  lives  in  some 
more  or  less  distant  future  is  thtis  not  ex- 
cluded. 

Recommendation:  We  reoonmiend  that  the 
Army  convene  a  group  of  technically  quali- 
fied individuals.  Including  demolition  ex- 
perts ( which  we  are  not) ,  to  consider  whether 
a  practically  feasible  way  could  be  devised 
to  dispose  of  the  "coffins"  on  an  Army  estab- 
lishment. This  method  should  be  safe  to 
neighboring  population  and  positive  in  the 
sense  that  toxic  and  explosive  contents  of 
the  "coffins"  would  be  destroyed  within  a 
predictable  time.  As  a  group,  however,  we 
are  unable  to  formulate  a  definite  proposal 
that  satisfies  these  conditions. 

If  the  prop)osed  study  does  not  produce 
such  a  method  (and  assuming  that  what  Is 
now  being  recommended  is  consistent  with 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  matter  which  we  as  a 
group  cannot  assess),  we  recommend  that 
the  418  "coffins"  be  transported  by  rail 
(choosing  routes  minimizing  proximity  of 
population f  to  NAD  Earle  and,  through. 
Operation  CHASE,  sunk  in  the  same  dis- 
posal area  (centered  at  39°38'N,  71''0'W) 
where  the  other  1,706  "cofflns"  have  already 
been  dumped.  The  choice  of  this  location  is 
based  on  reasoning  that  the  concrete  blocks 
win  remain  on  the  bottom  for  a  very  long 
time  after  the  loss  of  toxic  ingredients,  and 
it  Is  preferable  that  all  of  them  be  in  one 
location  when,  in  some  more  or  less  distant 
future,  technological  operations  at  the  depth 
involved  (7,000  ft)  will  be  common  and  the 
records  of  CHASE  operations  may  have  been 
lost.  To  accelerate  the  conversion  of  the  ad- 
ditional "coffins"  into  inert  blocks  of  con- 
crete, we  recommend  brazing  to  each  of  the 
outer  steel  boxes  several  pieces  of  copper  to 


form  electrochemical  couples  for  accelerated 
corrosion. 

If  it  is  decided  not  to  tise  NAD  Earle  for 
Operation  CHASE,  we  recommend  recon- 
sideration of  the  use  of  the  Naval  Weapons 
Station-Charleston,  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, since,  if  these  recommendations  are 
carried  out.  only  one  CHASE  ship  would  be 
required,  and  the  local  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities at  Charleston  may  be  found  to  be 
adequate  for  its  safe  loading  and  towing  to 
sea.  The  use  of  Charleston  would  entail  a  less 
serious  rail-transportation  problem  and  the 
ship  could  be  sunk  in  the  dump  area  (29» 
20'N,  76''0'W)  already  designated  on  charts 
as  used  for  "explosives  chemicals,  and  muni- 
tions," which  is  in  a  very  deep  ocean  (about 
15,000  ft)  where  disposal  might  be  less  un- 
desirable. ■• 

4.  At  Edgewood  Arsenal  (Maryland)  are 
stored  2,325  one-ton  steel  containers  that, 
at  one  time,  contained  some  unknown  con- 
taminant, and  have  since  been  emptied  and 
filled  with  water. 

Discussion:  These  water- filled  containers 
present  relatively  minor  railroad  and  other 
transpKDrtatlon  hazards,  since  such  hazardous 
materials  as  GB  and  Mustard  would  already 
have  been  hydrolyzed  for  a  long  time  by 
water-filling.  On  immersion  in  sea  water, 
these  containers  should  be  corroded 
moderately  rapidly  because  of  their  brass 
valves.  Their  leaking  contents  will  serve  as 
only  a  very  minor  local  contaminant. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  these  con- 
tainers cannot  be  disposed  of  through  com- 
mercial channels  because  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  their  contamination  is  unknown. 

Recommendation:  We  recommend  that,  to 
ensure  only  Insignificant  content  of  toxic 
materials,  these  containers  be  drained  and 
refilled  with  water  at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
a  procedure,  we  were  told,  that  presents  no 
serious  problems.  Thereupon.  If  they  still 
cannot  be  disposed  of  through  commercial 
channels,  we  recommend  disposing  of  them 
through   Operation   CHASE. 

5.  Also  located  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  are 
86  drums  of  55-gallon  capacity  filled  with 
cast  concrete  in  each  of  which  has  been 
embedded  canisters  containing  80  lb  of  a 
mixture  of  a  solid  riot-control  agent  CS  and 
some  pyrotechnic  composition. 

Discussion:  We  were  Informed  that  safe 
disposal  of  the  contents  of  these  drums  at 
the  Arsenal  presents  serious  problems. 

The  rail  transportation  and  ship  towing 
of  this  material  present  no  serious  hazards, 
since  explosive  hazards  are  virtually  nil  and 
the  agent  Is  non-lethal.  The  thln-walled 
drums  will  be  fairly  rapidly  corroded  upon 
sinking  to  sea  bottom.  The  CS  agent  Is 
rapidly  hydrolyzed  by  sea  water  and,  there 
fore,  whether  or  not  the  concrete  blocks 
survive  the  bottom  Impact,  contamination  of 
the  sea  will  be  minor  and  transient. 

Recommendation:  Unless  a  procedure 
similar  to  the  demolition  procedure  first  rec-  . 
ommended  in  Section  3  is  developed,  we 
recommend  including  in  the  same  Operation 
CHASE  procedure  recommended  as  second 
choice  in  Section  3  the  small  additional 
tonnage  here  Involved. 

While  the  following  comments  are  outside 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee,  we 
wish  to  suggest  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  It  adopt  basically  the  same  ap- 
proach to  chemical  warfare  agents  and  muni- 
tions that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  adopted  toward  radioactive  waste  prod- 
ucts from  nuclear  reactors.  It  should  be 
assumed  that  all  such  agents  anc"  munitions 
win  require  eventual  disposal  and  that 
dumping  at  sea  should  be  avoided.  Therefore, 
a  systematic  study  of  optimal  methods  of 
disposal  on  appropriate  military  installa- 
tions, involving  no  hazards  to  the  general 
population  and  no  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment, should  be  undertaken.  Appropriately 
large  disposal  facilities  should  be  regarded  as 
a  required  counterpart  to  existing  stocks  and 
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planned  manufacturing  operations.  As  the 
first  step  In  this  direction,  we  suggest  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  gradual  demili- 
tarization and  detoxification  of  remaining 
M55  rockets. 
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HEPTANOIC  ACID  AND  CRUDE  CHIC- 
ORY ROOTS— THE  PEOPLE  BE 
DAMNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
today  put  its  seal  of  approval  on  a  back- 
room bargain,  surreptitiously  negotiated 
by  those  whose  programs  have  been  and 
contmue  to  be  soundly  repudiated  at  the 
polls. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  10-percent 
surtax  was  sold  as  a  tool  to  help  fight  in- 
flation by  reducing  spending  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  There  was  another  key  prom- 
ise to  the  agreement.  Spending  in  the 
public  sector  was  to  be  materiaUy  reduced 
also. 

We  all  know  that  this  was  not  done.  In 
a  few  instances,  showcase  cuts  were  made 
m  such  highly  visible  programs  as  postal 
service  for  which  the  people  already  pay 
or  highways,  which  are  supposedly  fi- 
nanced from  trust  funds,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  important  cuts  promised  did 
not  take  place.  So  inflation  has  con- 
tinued—in fact  escalated. 

There  Is  something  patently  asinine 
about  the  theory  that  it  is  inflationary  for 
the  man  who  earned  the  dollar  to  spend 
It  on  his  family— but  that  it  is  not  infla- 
tionary for  the  Government  to  take  the 
dollar  away  from  him  and  give  it  to 
someone  else  to  spend. 

»„?l®  ^^^^}^  understand  this  foolishness 
and  have  plainly  spoken  against  any  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  As  I  said  earlier 
this  week,  the  dishonest  and  unpopular 
Johnson  surtax  is  about  to  become  the 


equally  dishonest  and  equally  unpopular 
Nixon  surtax. 

But   suddenly   something  had   to  be 
done  quickly,  before  the  people  could  see 
what  was  going  on.  Although  we  have 
had  6  months  to  consider  the  matter 
there  had  been  nothing  done.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  frantic  cry  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax before  midnight  Monday,  when  it 
will  expire.  Then  there  were  loud  and 
newsworthy     statements     from     many 
Members  that  they  would  not  extend  the 
surtax  without  what  was  called  signifi- 
cant tax  reform— relief  for  the  taxpayers. 
Next  came  a  postponement  of  action  be- 
cause the  votes  for  the  surtax  just  were 
not  there.  Then  there  was  the  persuasion 
game  in  the  name  of  "party  loyalty  "  by 
both  parties.  Finally  there  was  the  polit- 
ical realization  that  the  vote  on  the  sur- 
tax extension  must  be  taken  before  July 
4  vacation  when  most  Members  would 
be  at  home  and  hear  directly  from  the 
people  in  their  districts. 

And  so.  there  was  a  political  deal  made 
Some  who  had  earlier  demanded  tax  re- 
form forgot  the  taxpayers.  In  considera- 
tion for  more  money  distributed  to  the 
ever-growing,  non-tax-paying,  welfare 
class,  they  agreed  to  extend  the  surtax. 
1  his  afternoon,  by  a  constitutionally 
questionable  device,  without  debate  the 
decent,  hard-working,  law-abiding  'tax- 
payers are  stuck  again— this  time  traded 
out  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  ever- 
growing parasitic  class  who  pay  no  taxes 
but  who  vote  in  ever-increasing  num- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  this  is  a  consti- 
tutionally questionable  measure  The 
Constitution,  in  article  1,  section  7 
clause  2.  plainly  provides: 

All  bUls  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives 
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The  prmclple  is  the  same  as  if  we  said 
that,  Smce  the  Government  needs 
money  we  will  just  have  employers  with- 
hold all  of  the  July  pay,  and  get  around 
to  adjusting  the  tax  later  to  cover  the 
operation.  Suppose  the  surtax  fails  Mon- 
day—then what?  The  employers  would 
continue  vdthholdlng  for  30  days  with 
out  a  law. 

The  Constitution  has  something  to  say 
on  this  subject  also.  In  addition  to  the 
due  process  clause,  which  certainly  im- 
plies more  than  a  backroom  political 
bai^ain.  in  enacting  tax  measures  the 
nun  amendment,  commands: 

Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use,  without  just  compensation. 


This  clause  was  put  there  for  a  pur- 
pose—to keep  the  real  taxing  power  close 
L°uL^  ^°Pl^-  ""^^^  ^°"s«  has  complied 
^on  t  .^^^^^  ^°  deliberately  evade  this 
constitutional  command,  because  the 
safeguard  it  erects  would  work.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  want  an  extension  of  this  sur- 
tax under  present  conditions  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  know  it 

We  have  acted  on  a  minor  bill  extend- 
P«ni^  H^^^l^  exemption  on  a  substance 
called    heptanoic    acid— but    to    which 

^n J^^tiH^"^^'^  *^^  °*^^'"  ^°^  hastily 
engrafted  significant  tax  provisions 
These  provisions  have  never  been  ac- 
corded the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  in 
committee  in  this  House.  The  trading 
?.?nT7*  ^t'^oval  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
funds  t()  subsidize  illegitimate  chUdren— 
was  tacked  on  to  a  simple  measure  re- 
moving the  duty  from  crude  chicorj- 
roots.  The  public  is  not  even  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  not  extended  the  surtax- 
that  will  come  Monday,  we  are  told  We 
have  only  extended  a  law  saying  that 
employers  must  continue  to  collect,  and 
to^nd  to  the  Treasury  a  tax  which  has 
expired. 

This  hand  in  the  pocket  of  taxpayers 
does  not  even  extend  to  all  taxpayers— 
just  to  the  workingman  for  whose  pay- 
check it  can  be  withheld.  The  self-em- 
ployed and  the  employer  himself  are 
excused  from  this  seizure  of  wages  in 
advance  of  a  tax  law.  ^ 


This  is  exactly  what  we  have  done— 
by  voice  vote.  We  have  taken  private 
propeity.  the  dollars  from  workers'  pay- 
checks, with  no  compensation  whatso- 
ever. 

We  did  not  act  on  the  tax.  We  acted 
only  on  the  collection  mechanism.  We 
have  required  the  taking  of  money  from 
those  we  may  get  around  to  taxing  later 
on  the  appealing  argument  that  to  fail 
to  do  so  would  cost  employers  money  by 
requiring  them  to  change  their  book- 
keeping, and  then  to  change  it  back  if 
we  ever  pass  the  tax. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  totally  phony  argu- 
ment for  two  reasons.  First,  employers 
who  felt  entitled  to  abide  by  the  law 
have  already  prepared  for  the  end  of  the 
sui-tax  according  to  the  very  withhold- 
ing tables  we  are  now  asked  to  amend 
and  must  now  do  the  very  thing  we 
claim  to  avoid.  Second,  the  expense  of 
change  to  the  employer  is  a  tax  deduc- 
}t^  business    expense,    although    the 
withholding  of  wages  from  the  employee 
who  earned  them  gives  that  employee 
no  deduction,  no  interest  on  his  money 
no  other  advantage. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  again  have  been  asked 
to  act  m  the  teeth  of  the  desires  of  our 
constituents,  and  against  all  logic  or 
commonsense.  In  the  name  of  political 
power  we  are  asked  to  go  along  with  a 
corrupt  bargain,  where  we  take  more 
and  more  from  those  hard-working,  pro- 
nf"^.Hy^  Americans  who  are  the  backbone 
Of  this  Nation,  in  order  to  redistribute 
their  earnings  to  another  class  of  peo- 
?H  7  t^"^^  productive  of  nothing  but 
the  fourth  and  fifth  welfare  generation- 
and  votes. 

The  people  whom  I  represent  do  not 
approve  of  this  sort  of  transparent 
scheme  I  ask  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent other  taxpaying.  working.  Ameri- 
cans to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  their 
constituents  and  to  join  in  preventing 
another  such  contemptible  fraud  on  the 
^encan  people.  The  people  want  and 
deserve  the  end  of  the  surtax  measure 

t^JfJ",-  ^Pf,^^^'"-  ^  ^"<=^"de  a  recent  edi- 
torial outlmmg  the  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
June  26,  1969] 
RESPONsiBn-rrY  and  the  Surtax 
tnP*  prospects  for  extending  the  surtax 
th«^v  ?'*^!''  *"™  ^°^  the  better  yesterday! 
th«  J"  t°,^»nority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  and 
the  Republican  Party 

le^/r**,  7^.  *,",«  *?  '''^°™  '»^«  Democratic 
to^Honl-  ^^°  °^  *^^  ^^  Republicans  In 
the  House  were  prepared  to  vote  for  a  fuU- 
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year  extension  of  this  crucial  measure.  This 
represented  a  dramatic  40-vote  Increase  over 
the  accepted  Grand  Old  Party  nose-count  up 
to  that  time.  One  explanation  for  the  shift 
was  the  President's  reportedly  effective  lobby- 
ing efforts  behind  the  scenes.  Also,  Ford  was 
likewise  successful  in  his  urgent  appeal  for 
party  responsibility. 

As  a  result,  Speaker  McCormack  and  Ma- 
jority Leader  Carl  Albert  agreed  to  schedule 
a  vote  on  the  surtax  this  Monday  before  the 
July  4  holiday  break.  Had  the  House  gone 
ahead  with  its  original  plan  to  delay  matters 
until  after  the  recess,  the  chances  for  the 
surtax  extension  would,  of  course,  have 
worsened  accordingly. 

Now  that  the  Republicans  have  shown  a 
commendable  willingness  to  vote  their  con- 
sciences rather  than  their  districts,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  the  government's 
anti-inflationary  program  rests  squarely  with 
the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress.  The 
American  public  is  sophisticated  enough 
nowadays  to  know  when  the  party  In  control 
of  Congress — rather  than  the  man  In  the 
White  House — Is  at  fault.  If  a  delay  In  ex- 
tending the  surtax  rocks  the  standing  of  the 
dollar  abroad,  or  causes  panic  In  the  do- 
mestic money  markets,  the  voter  will  know 
that  the  Democrats  are  to  blame.  Moreover, 
he  may  be  expected  to  figure  out  for  himself 
that  many  Democratic  Study  Group  members 
who  now  oppose  the  surtax  extension  unless 
a  firm  commitment  is  made  for  tax  reform 
this  session  are,  in  fact,  hiding  behind  that 
issue  as  a  way  of  avoiding  a  vote  for  the 
surtax. 

This  Friday,  the  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  one-month  extension 
of  the  surtax.  All  Indications  are  that  this 
stop-gap  measure  will  pass.  But  this  move 
hardly  can  be  expected  to  solve  the  crisis  In 
confidence  that  doubts  about  the  full-year 
extension  of  the  surtax  will  engender  here 
Lind  abroad. 

The  responsibility  of  congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  is  altogether  clear. 
The  surtax  must  be  extended  for  a  full  year — 
now. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   DRUG   USAGE 
AMONG    TODAYS    YOUTH 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  living  in  the  psychedelic 
age.  It  is  an  age  which  came  upon  us  very 
quickly,  with  little  warning,  and  has  over- 
taken us  at  a  pace  which  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  with.  Because  of  this,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  confusion,  concern,  fear, 
and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
parents  who  find  their  children  a  part 
of  a  world  they  themselves  do  not  know 
or  imderstand.  has  resulted.  Aside  from 
the  overriding  necessity  for  detailed  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  drug  usage,  there 
is  a  need  for  public  education  about  the 
effects  of  drugs,  the  reasons  for  which 
youth  are  drawn  to  -them,  and  what  can 
and  should  be  done  about  it.^estem 
Electric  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co., 
in  Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  has  recognized  this 
need  and  taken  the  responsibility  upon 
itself  for  this  education  process. 

In  May,  with  the  cooperation  of  Sta- 
tion KNTV  in  California,  which  kindly 
gave  prime  TV  time  for  a  public  service 
broadcast,  Western  Electric  presiented  a 
program  entitled.  "Marijuana,  the  Grow- 
ing Grass  Fire"  which  was  designed  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  use  of  marijuana.  The  response  to 
this  broadcast  by  the  public  was  very 
enthusiastic  and  Western  Electric  re- 


ceived hundreds  of  letters  praising  the 
show  and  requesting  copies  of  a  booklet 
which  Western  Electric  had  published 
in  conjunction  with  the  broadcast  called 
"Parents  Guide  to  Marijuana."  I  think 
the  efforts  of  Western  Electric  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  of  helping  our  society 
understand  and  adjust  to  its  new  prob- 
lems are  to  be  highly  commended  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  others  in 
our  country.  I  include  the  following  por- 
tion from  the  above-mentioned  booklet 
be  as  a  part  of  the  Record  and  as  an  in- 
sightful commentary  on  the  problem  of 
drug  usage  among  today's  youth: 

Today's  young  people  are  a  lot  more 
idealistic  than  we  were  at  their  age.  They 
have  an  awareness  of  social  justice,  world 
peace  and  other  national  and  international 
problems.  They  are  not  easily  fooled  by 
hypocritical  parents.  Or  tolerant  of  them, 
for  that  matter.  In  all  fairness,  we  cant 
preach  about  drugs  if  we  ourselves  are  hung 
up  on  tranquilizers  or  are  partial  to  three 
martini  lunches.  We  as  adults  must  get  off 
our  duffs  and  earn  our  children's  respect  by 
setting  good  examples  in  what  we  do,  think 
and  feel  in  all  our  jelatlonshlps. 

We  forget  young  people  need — and  even 
desire — authority.  They  say  we  now  live  in  a 
permissive  society.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
policeman  to  recognize  this  Is  true.  Children, 
the  experts  say,  want  strict  parents,  but  at 
the  same  time  want  the  discipline  to  be  fair, 
not  tyrannical,  and  discipline  left  up  to  the 
father,   not   sloughed   off   to   the   mother. 

A  little  education  on  both  sides  won't  hurt. 
Unfortunately  for  parents,  teenagers  know 
more  about  the  drug  scene  than  their  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  What  parents  need  to  do  is 
learn  all  they  can  about  marijuana — and 
other  drugs,  too.  Goof  up  one  small  fact 
about  drugs  and  a  child  can  make  a  big 
thing  of  it.  A  parent's  point  of  view  must  be 
from  a  position  of  level  headedness  and  fac- 
tual knowledge.  Hopefully,  this  booklet  will 
assist  you. 

The  times  they  are  a-changlng.  Our  youth 
are  certainly  aware  of  it.  Too  many  of  us 
are  out  of  it  as  far  as  our  children  are  con- 
cerned. And  that's  because  we're  not  listen- 
ing. Trite  but  true,  few  of  us  communicate 
Maybe  a  little  two  way  communication  will 
help  break  down  the  barriers  between  par- 
ents and  child. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
BILL 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1969  introduced  by  Senator 
George  McGovern. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  of 
certain  specific  complaints  from  the  con- 
itressionsd  district  I  represent. 
-^  The  Nintlf  Congressional  District  In- 
cludes the  fertile  lands  of  southern 
Alameda  County,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
and  a  small  portion  of  San  Mateo  County 
In  California.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Is  one  of  the  most  famous  agricultural 
valleys  in  the  Nation  and,  even  today  in 
the  age  of  urbanization  Its  crops  are  still 
a  rich  resource.  Farms  are  still  produc- 
ing lush  yields  and  good  profits  in  San 
Mateo  and  Alameda  Coimtles.  There  is 
no  lack  of  food  here. 

All  three  of  these  counties  brag  about 
the  wealth  of  their  Inhabitants.  In  par- 
ticular the  greater  San  Jose  area  regu- 


larly advertises  that  the  Income  level  of 
its  population  Is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  Nation. 

Thus,  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  an  area  which  produces  an 
abundance  of  food  and  whose  inhabi- 
tants earn  far  more  than  the  national 
average. 

The  problem  of  hunger  should  be  ab- 
sent from  my  district. 

It  is  one  of  the  deep  ironies  of  this 
Nation  that  Instead  there  are  those  who 
go  hungry  In  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  those  who  go  hungry  in  rich 
Alameda  County,  those  who  go  hungry 
in  the  lush  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  those 
who  go  hungry  in  green  San  Mateo 
County. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  these  hungry 
number.  No  one  has  ever  investigated 
fully,  another  irony. 

I  do  know  an  official  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Headstart  program  told  me 
that  of  the  4,000  children  served  in  that 
program  last  year  she  estimates  2,000 
of  them  were  hungry. 

I  also  know  Frederick  B.  Gillette,  di- 
rector of  the  welfare  department  of 
Santa  Clara  County  reported  on  May  6. 
1969,  in  testimony  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  in  San  FrancJsco: 

In  Santa  Clara  County  today  there  are 
families  with  children  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  diagnosed  malnutrition.  These  are 
the  families  that  cannot  afford  to  buy  food 
stamps. 

Himger  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  Is  a  hidden  problem. 

We  In  the  district  have  grown  so  fast 
that  we  failed  to  look  back,  we  have 
failed  to  notice  those  who  have  not 
traveled  our  road  to  prosperity.  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  one  within  the  district  who 
would  allow  a  child  to  go  hungry,  if  he 
or  she  could  help.  However,  only  a  few 
have  ever  looked  and  recognized  the  face 
of  himger  hidden  among  signs  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  problem  of  hunger  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Is  now  being  examined 
through  a  governmental  study,  yet  this 
study  made  up  of  cold  statistics  cannot 
tell  the  full  story  of  human  misery.  The 
study  will  serve  a  worthy  purpose,  but  I 
am  afraid  It  will  not  mobilize  the  total 
resources  of  the  area  in  such  a  way  that 
hunger  can  be  fed  through  the  warmth 
of  private  action. 

I  would  hope  the  people  of  my  district 
will  help  us  find  the  hungry,  discover 
where  they  live,  and  determine  what  can 
be  done  to  help.  Specifically,  I  would  hope 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Council  of 
Churches,  through  its  task  force  on 
hunger,  the  Santa  Clara  County  Medical 
Society,  Metropolitan  San  Jose,  other 
private  organizations,  and  the  minorities, 
would  cooperate  In  a  study  of  hunger  In 
the  area.  School  districts  could  play  a 
vital  role  in  such  a  study.  Finally.  I  would 
hope  the  press,  the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  would  conduct  their  own 
Independent  and  impartial  investigations 
of  the  problems  of  hunger. 

This  kind  of  cooperative  study  could 

reveal,  not  only  to  Government,  but  also 

to  the  people  of  the  area,  the  extent  of 

the  problem  and  the  solutions  to  It. 

Governmental  programs  have  failed  in 
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this  area  of  hunger.  Better  solutions  must 
be  found,  which  involve  all  sectors  of  the 
area  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Gtovemment  cannot  elim- 
inate hunger,  but  Its  programs  can  be 
improved.  In  particular  there  are  reforms 
'n  the  food  stamp  program  which  can 
help,  and  help  now. 

Mr.  Gillette,  in  pointing-  out  the  prob- 
lems within  Santa  Clara  County,  said 
many  of  those  eligible  for  the  food  stamp 
programs  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
stamps : 

A  household  of  nine  with  a  net  take  home 
pay  of  $491  per  month  and  an  adjusted  net 
Income  of  9426  a  month  must  pay  $122  for 
$166  worth  of  food  coupons  each  month. 

Expenses  for  the  family.  Including  house 
payment,  utUlUes,  medical  bills,  furniture 
payment,  car  payment  and  gasoline  are  $400 
per  month,  leaving  them  only  $91  for  food, 
Incidentals  and  clothing.  Obviously,  they 
cannot  pay  $122  each  month  for  food  stamps. 
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As  Mr.  Gillette  points  out,  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  the  present  program 
is  that  food  stamps  are  an  all  or  noth- 
ing proposition.  The  recipient  must  buy 
every  stamp  he  is  eligible  for,  or  none. 
'  In  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
this  problem  is  extreme.  Costs  are  high. 
Rents  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Na- 
tion, if  a  rental  can  be  found.  A  car  is 
a  necessity,  for  there  is  no  public  trans- 
portation worthy  of  the  name. 

A  mother  and  three  children  with  no 
income  other  than  welfare  payments, 
receives  in  Santa  Clara  County  $221  per 
month.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
housing,  she  must  pay  at  least  $100  a 
month  in  rent — and  for  that  amount 
she  would  be  lucky  to  obtain  a  two-bed- 
room old  apartment  in  a  deteriorating 
neighborhood.  A  modern,  unfurnished 
three- bedroom  apartment  costs  at  least 
$240  a  month,  a  three-bedroom  un- 
furnished house  with  termites  and  a 
sagging  bathroom  floor,  $180  a  month. 
This  mother  and  her  children  face  the 
choice  of  either  inadequate  housing, 
clothing  or  food  supply,  and  a  possible 
combination  of  all  three. 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  of  those  who 
depend  on  welfare  payments,  or  social 
security  for  sustenance,  go  hungry. 

The  legislation  I  am  supporting  will 
not  cure  this  hunger,  but  it  will  help. 

It  changes  the  present  all  or  nothing 
law  to  read : 

A  household  may.  If  it  so  elects,  purchase 
any  amount  of  coupons  less  than  the  full 
coupon  allotment  It  Is  entitled  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Gillette  pointed  out  another 
inequity  in  the  present  law : 

Many  older  persons  have  tliree  to  five 
thousand  dollars  In  the  bank  as  a  reserve 
against  possible  Illness,  funeral  expense  or 
other  emergencies.  Because  they  are  sorely 
afraid  of  their  savings  dwindling  and  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  end  up  as  a  burden 
on  their  loved  ones,  they  often  live  on 
marginal  Incomes  which  do  not  allow  ade- 
quate funds  for  food. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  legislation 
I  support  says  of  the  standards  for 
eligibility: 

Such  standards  shall  also  place  a  limitation 
on  the  resources  to  be  aUowed  eligible  house- 
holds, but  such  limitaUons  shaU  apply  to 
the  Income,  If  any,  realized  from  such  re- 
sources and  not  to  any  income  which  might 
be  realized  through  liquidation  of  such 
resources. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  portions 
of  the  act  pertinent  both  to  my  con- 
gressional district  and  my  State. 

First,  it  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu^  to  use  private  local  agencies 
or  other  governmental  agencies  to  oper- 
ate the  food  stamp  program,  when  local 
officials,  as  some  have  in  California,  re- 
fuse to  operate  such  programs. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  set  the  maxiinum  income  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  food  stamp  program, 
but  the  States  on  the  basis  of  local  needs' 
could  increase  that  maximum  income 
level,  if  necessary  and  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  approves. 

Third,  any  household  whose  income  is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  cost 
of  purchasing  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  will  receive  its  coupon  allotment  free. 
At  present  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  established  the  cost  of  a  low- 
budget  diet  at  about  $1  per  day  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  a  budget  of  $120 
a  month  for  a  family  of  four.  Thus  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $90  would  get  free  coupons.  There 
are  presently  5.2  million  Americans  In 
such  families. 

Fourth,  the  maximum  income  level  for 
participation— eligiblUty  to  buy  stamps 
shaU  be  no  less  than  three  times  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  minimum  adequate  diet. 
Under  present  standards  the  maxi- 
mum income  level  for  a  family  of  four 
would  be  $360  a  month. 

Fifth,  recipients  of  food  stamps  would 
be  permitted  to  purchase  products  neces- 
sary for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene, 
and  home  sanitation. 

While  I  believe  this  legislation  will  aid 
in  fighting  hunger  in  my  congressional 
district,  I  do  not  believe  it  answers  the 
basic  problems. 

Let  me  use  as  an  example  again,  the 
mother  and  three  children  on  welfare 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  who  receive  $221 
per  month. 

On  this  sum  she  must  feed,  house, 
clothe,  and  provide  transportation  for 
herself  and  her  children.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  she  can  feed  herself  and  her 
children  for  $120  per  month,  leaving  $101 
for  rent,  clothes  and  transportation. 
Adequate  housing  of  any  sort  is  all  but 
unavailable.  She  must  report  any  addi- 
tional income  she  receives,  on  the  penalty 
of  going  to  jail. 

In  Santa  Clara  County  a  family  of  four 
cannot  live  today  on  $221  per  month. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  help  her, 
and  her  children. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  must  Investigate  and  find  new 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  himger  In  a 
place  where  hunger  has  no  right  to  exist. 
Senator  McGovern  in  introducing  his 
bill  said: 


we  cannot  afford  the  money  to  feed  hun- 
gry Americans. 

A  French  queen  once  said,  "Let  them 
eat  cake." 

Today,  we  in  the  United  States  must 
find  a  better  answer,  or  we  too  will  lose 
our  heads,  and  deservedly  so.  If  we  al- 
low  our  own  children  to  go  hungry. 


THE    SMALL    BUSINESS    PROGRAM 
MUST  HAVE  HELP  NOW 


Are  we  to  believe  that  our  nation  can  afford 
11  trips  to  the  moon,  a  new  multi-bllllon  dol- 
lar manned  bomber  and  a  dubious  anti-bal- 
listic-mlssile  system,  but  that  we  cannot 
afford  a  penny  more  to  feed  hungry  children 
because  this  would  cause  Inflation?  This  is 
nothing  less  than  disgraceful— the  use  of  the 
threat  of  inflation  to  persuade  a  person  who 
Is  suffering  from  hunger  to  wait  a  few  more 
years  for  food. 

I  would  add  that  we  can  afford  napalm 
for  Vietnam,  we  can  even  afford  to  feed 
hungry  Vietnamese,  but  we  are  now  told 


(Mr.  SIKES  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  small 
business  investment  program.  At  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  declined  to  release  the 
full   $30   million  appropriated   for   the 
SBIC  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
In  fact,  only  $8.7  million  has  been  re- 
leased to  fund  SBIC  loan  applications 
of  pending  but  not  funded  from  the  pri- 
or fiscal  year,  1968.  Today  45  SBIC's  out 
of  a  total  350  active  licensees  have  ap- 
proved loan  applications  on  file  with 
SBA  totaling  $28.7  million.  These  com- 
panies are  in  desperate  need  of  match- 
ing fimds  if  they  are  to  continue  to  serv- 
ice the  financing  needs  of  small  business 
concerns  throughout  the  country.  What 
is  more,  the  very  survival  of  many  of 
these  SBICs  is  at  stake.  Unless  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  releases  the  remain- 
ing $22.3  million  in  appropriated  funds, 
the  entire  SBIC  industry  can  be  placed 
in  jeopardy,  for  it  will  become  apparent 
to  all  SBIC's  that  th^  no  longer  can 
coimt  on  SBA  fimds  in  time  of  need  and 
therefore  have  little  reason  to  continue 
in  the  program. 

I  am  aware  that  officials  at  SBA  and 
Budget  Bureau  as  well  as  industry  rep- 
resentatives have  been  diligently  work- 
ing to  find  alternative  fimds  through 
guaranteed  borrowings  from  the  private 
money  market.  Several  proposals  have 
been  advanced,  but  because  of  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  money  and  legal  complica- 
tions with  other  Federal  agencies,  none 
has  proven  feasible.  Thus  the  only  re- 
maining alternative  of  maintaining  these 
45  SBIC's  as  viable  financial  institutions 
is  to  release  the  $22.3  million  frozen  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  this 
fiscal  year  expires. 

The  administration  has  stated  it  has 
not  released  the  entire  appropriation, 
because  it  must  comply  with  title  n  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  modest 
reduction  in  the  allocation  of  appro- 
priated funds  might  be  understandable, 
but  the  refusal  to  fund  any  applications 
filed  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year  is  inconceivable  for  it  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
only  organized  source  of  venture  capital 
available  to  small  business  in  this 
country.  The  release  of  the  remainder 
of  the  appropriation,  $22.3  million,  will 
have  a  minimal  impact  upon  the  Federal 
budgetary  picture,  but  it  means  the  dif- 
ference between  solvency  and  insolvency 
for  hundreds  of  small  business  concerns 
dependent  upon  these  SBIC  funds.  Inac- 
tion by   the  Budget  Bureau  will  also 
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mean  the  loss  of  several  million  dollars 
already  in  the  program  as  several  SBIC's 
awaiting  fimds  may  be  forced  to  liqui- 
date. I  believe  we  could  also  realistically 
anticipate  the  departure  of  dozens  of 
other  SBIC's  as  it  will  be  apparent  they 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  comply  with  its  end  of  the 
bargtdn  by  supplsring  money  when 
needed. 

Eleven  years  ago  Congress  passed  the 
Smsdl  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
which  promised  to  match  SBIC  private 
capital  with  Federal  funds  at  a  ratio  of 
of  2  to  1  up  to  certain  maximum 
amoimts.  Thousands  of  individuals  were 
induced  to  invest  their  savings,  time, 
and  effort  in  hundreds  of  SBIC's.  The 
Federal  Government  must  not  now  break 
its  good  faith  ageement  with  these  en- 
trepreneurs and  arbitrarily  cut  off  their 
source  of  funds. 

We  can  keep  faith;  we  must  keep  faith 
with  our  private  partner.  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  release  these 
funds  Immediately.  No  other  feasible 
solution  to  the  SBIC  money  crisis  is  im- 
minent and  action  is  needed  now. 


HALT  DDT  ADVERTISING 

( Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  suid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  joined  with  colleagues  in  efforts  to 
curb  the  poisoning  of  our  environment 
with  chemicals  used  as  pesticides.  My 
action  stemmed  from  a  long  interest  in 
protecting  our  citizens,  as  well  as  wild- 
life, from  the  dangerous  effects  of  these 
substances. 

Of  particular  urgency  is  the  need  to 
halt  the  acciunulation  of  the  chemical 
DDT  in  our  environment.  This  poison 
does  not  dissipate  in  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  nature,  but  instead  continues  to 
collect  in  greater  concentrations  as  it 
is  used  ever  more  widely  in  agriculture. 
The  result  is  that  we  sire  slowly  poisoning 
the  entire  world  by  its  use. 

The  threatened  extinction  of  the 
American  bald  eagle  from  DDT  best  sym- 
bolizes the  ravages  that  this  chemical  is 
making  on  our  envirorunent.  All  of  us 
have  a  common  stake  in  stopping  this 
race  to  disaster. 

Although  efforts  to  control  such  pollu- 
tion usually  meet  with  public  apathy,  it 
is  heartening  to  note  that  some  responsi- 
ble groups  in  our  society  are  working  dili- 
gently toward  a  sounder  policy  on  poison- 
ous chemicals.  One  example  of  this  was 
the  recent  action  of  Sunset  magazine  in 
placing  an  immediate  ban  on  advertis- 
ing of  DDT  and  related  chemicals. 

Sunset  acted  only  after  a  long,  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  Its  conclusions — 
concerning  the  danger  of  these  chemi- 
— cals  to  all  of  us — are  worthy  of  attention 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
other  concerned  citizens  and  public 
bodies.  This  magazine's  action  is  espe- 
cially significant  since  it  currently  car- 
ries more  insecticide  and  pest-control 
advertising  than  any  other  nonfarm 
magazine  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  banning  advertisements 
for  these  products,  the  magsizine  is  pub- 
lishing a  major  article  urging  readers  to 
use  substitute  products.  Some  19  accept- 


able products  for  home  and  garden  use 
are  listed,  along  with  recommended 
methods  for  getting  rid  of  present  sup- 
plies of  the  insecticides.  A  revision  of 
Sunset  garden  books  is  also  planned  for 
this  fall. 

Since  these  are  positive  steps  that  put 
the  public  interest  ahead  of  monetary 
gain,  I  commend  this  magazine  for  its 
concern  for  the  public  welfare.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  place  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  magazine's  actions  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  announcement  follows: 
Sunset  Magazine  Moves  Against  DDT  and 
Five  Other  Insecticides 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. — Sunset  Magazine  an- 
nounced this  week  an  Immediate  ban  on 
accepting  advertising  for  products  contain- 
ing DDT  and  five  other  insecticides,  and  Is 
revising  all  of  Its  Sunset  gardening  books  to 
recommend  substitute  products,  according  to 
Lane  Magazine  &  Book  Company  president, 
L.  W.  (Bill)  Lane,  Jr. 

The  move  came  after  a  continuing  con- 
cern and  a  six-month  Intensive  study  con- 
vinced the  magazine's  gardening  staff  and 
management  that  damage  to  wildlife  and 
the  eventual  possibility  of  harm  to  humans 
Is  far  too  great  to  offset  the  product  ad- 
vantages for  use  In  home  gardens. 

The  announcement  Is  especially  signifi- 
cant In  view  of  the  fact  that  Sunset  cur- 
rently carries  more  Insecticide  and  pest-con- 
trol advertising  than  any  other  non-farm 
magazine  in  the  country. 

Lane  also  announced  that  the  magazine 
wUl  publish  a  cc«nprehenslve  report  on  the 
subject  In  Its  August  Issue,  listing  19  ac- 
ceptable substitute  products  for  use  around 
the  home  and  recommended  methods  for  get- 
ting rid  of  present  supplies  of  the  insecti- 
cides. He  emphasized  that  many  of  the  sub- 
stitute products  have  been  included  In  re- 
cent and  all  current  printings  of  Sunset  pub- 
lications. The  magazine's  ban  on  product 
advertising  goes  Into  effect  with  the  same 
August  issue,  which  is  the  first  issue  going 
to  press  following   the  announcement. 

Sunset's  garden  editor  Joseph  P.  William- 
son said  that  research  and  checking  with 
all  responsible  authorities  convinces  him 
that  the  new  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  more 
controls  are  needed. 

Sunset's  decision  not  to  accept  advertising 
precedes  the  January  1,  1970,  ban  ordered 
by  the  State  of  California  directive  on  only 
two  Insecticides — DDT  and  DDD. 

Three  other  states — Arizona,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan — have  passed  or  proposed  leg- 
islation to  control  the  use  of  DDT  and  re- 
lated chemicals. 

The  Sunset  article  will  also  recommend 
that  four  other  insectlcldee  Immediately  be 
taken  off  the  market  for  home  gardening — 
aldrln,  dleldrln,  endrln,  and  toxaphene.  They 
are  also  Included  In  the  ingredients  not  ac- 
ceptable for  Sunset  advertising.  Williamson 
explains  that  the  major  problem  with  these 
steins  from  what  scientists  call  "nondegrad- 
ablUty."  Other  kinds  of  Insecticides  "break 
down"  or  change  Into  harmless  subetances 
within  hours  or  days  after  application.  These 
retain  their  chemical  potency,  wherever  na- 
ture may  take  them,  for  years  after  appli- 
cation. 

Williamson  reports  that  manufacturers  are 
actively  cooperating  in  the  drive  to  market 
substitute  products  that  offer  the  benefits  of 
insect  control  without  the  hazards  of  DDT 
and  its  related  compounds.  Some  have  vol- 
untarily eliminated  DDT  products  from  their 
lines.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  Sunset 
survey  of  retail  outlets,  it  still  Is  currently 
contained  In  36  products  In  the  Western  gar- 
den supply  market. 

Scientists  report  that  certain  forms  of 
wildlife  (California  brown  pelicans,  peregrine 


falcons,  bald  eagles,  and  Dungeness  crabs, 
to  name  a  few)  have  taken  enough  DDT  into 
their  systems  to  make  many  adults  no  longer 
capable  of  reproducing,  thus  tlireatenlng 
their  species  with  extinction. 

Lane  noted  that  not  accepting  certain  cate- 
gories of  iwlvertlslng  Is  not  new  to  Sunset. 
The  publication,  with  a  circulation  of  close 
to  one  million  In  Western  America,  has  a  long 
list  of  products  that  It  does  not  accept  in  its 
advertising  pages.  "In  the  case  of  tobacco 
and  hard  liquor,  we  dropped  advertising  of 
such  products  26  years  ago,"  Lane  said,  "not 
because  we  set  ourselves  up  as  crusaders,  but 
because  we  felt  they  dldnt  fit  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  family-oriented  magazine.  But 
In  the  case  of  insecticides,  our  readers  expect 
us  to  be  authorities;  we  can't  very  well  accept 
advertising  for  products  we  would  not  en- 
dorse or  recommend  in  our  editorial  pages." 

In  addition  to  publishing  Sunset  Magazine, 
the  company  Is  a  major  book  publisher.  MeL- 
vln  B.  Lane,  publisher  of  SuTiset  Books,  re- 
ports that  revisions  already  are  being  made 
on  all  of  the  firm's  garden  books  to  conform 
with  the  new  findings  on  Insecticides. 


A  VOTE  AGAINST  H.R.  7906 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  H.R.  7906.  a  bill  to  impose  Fed- 
eral regulation  on  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion of  commerce. 

While  unfair  burdens  are  undoubtedly 
being  placed  on  such  trade  by  the  States, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  the  States 
are  speedily  moving  to  correct  these  dif- 
ficulties by  themselves.  In  my  own  State 
of  Hawaii,  for  example,  the  legislature 
in  1967  enacted  the  Uniform  Division  of 
Net  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act  which 
was  a  uniform  law  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws. 

In  1967  the  Hawaii  Legislature  also 
passed  a  law  preventing  "double  taxa- 
tion" on  the  same  sales  transaction  if 
completed  on  an  interstate  basis.  Under 
this  law,  Hawaii  gives  credit  to  sales  or 
use  taxes  paid  to  another  State  or  local 
government. 

Also,  many  States  are  adopting  the 
multistate  tax  compact  which  seeks 
to  redress  the  same  ills  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  bill.  I  feel  that  the  States 
should  be  given  further  opportunity  to 
solve  these  problems  before  Federal  reg- 
ulation takes  place. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Bums,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii,  opposed  H.R.  7906  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  State  and  would  place  intrastate 
businesses  at  a  substantial  competitive 
disadvantage  with  interstate  firms. 
Governor  Bums  said: 
The  provisions  of  the  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
pact already  provide  a  better  method  of  re- 
solving multistate  problems  of  taxation. 

This  bill  has  been  before  Congress  in 
various  forms  for  quite  a  few  years.  As 
originally  proposed,  it  drew  criticism 
from  some  Members  of  this  body  as 
being  directed  against  small  business. 
Subsequently  it  has  been  "toned  down," 
and  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  7906 
assures  us  that  the  measure  will  help 
end  the  multiple  taxation  fears  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses. 

I  hope  that  this  is  true,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  re- 
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moving  taxes  on  transactions  by^  a  firm 
located  in  another  State  will  fall  to  harm 
small  businesses  operating  In  only  one 
State.  These  small  Anns  have  dlfflculty 
now  in  meeting  the  competition  from 
"outside,"  and  if  a  tax  "break"  Is  given 
to  Interstate  firms  then  they  will  have 
a  further  advantage  over  local  business. 

While  the  bill  excludes  cornoratlons 
with  more  than  $1  million  in  average 
annual  sales  from  the  proposed  limits 
on  State  income  taxes,  I  further  hope 
that  this  will  not  work  to  the  advantage 
of  big  concerns  which  are  segmented 
into  small  units.  Who  reaps  the  profits 
from  reduced  State  revenues  that  are 
contemplated? 

In  view  of  these  dangers,  I  feel  that 
the  benefits  of  H.R.  7906  are  outweighed 
by  its  drawbacks. 


June  27,  1969 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  DE- 
SCRIBES HOW  A  BILL  IS  MARKED 
UP 

<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  reported  out  a  bill  in  the 
general  subject  area  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

Many  people,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Congress,  have  asked  what  hap- 
pened on  this  legislation  during  an  open 
markup  session,  Thursday,  when  the 
critical  votes  were  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
of  this  morning,  Friday,  June  27,  car- 
nes  a  lengthy  arUcle  which  accurately 
reflects  what  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  interested  in 
the  activities  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  place  this  article  in 
the  Record : 

[From   the   Wall    Street   Journal    June   27 

1969 1 
Banking  Inoustrt  Scores  in  Hoose  Panel 
AS  Easier  One-Bank  Holding  Bill  Advances 
Washington— The  banking  industry  won 
a  major  victory  In  an  embittered  House  com- 
mittee on  legislation  to  extend  Federal  reg- 
ulation to  holding  companies  controlUne  one 
bank  apiece. 

With  the  help  of  five  Southern  Democrats 
RepubUcans  on  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee gained  tentative  approval  for  a  measure 
that  would  regulate  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  more  loosely  than  a  rival  bill 
backed  by  Chairman  Patman  (D.,  Texas) 
and  the  committee  s  Democratic  majority 

The  key  effect  would  be  to  specify  that 
affiliates  acquired  by  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies before  last  Feb.  17  won't  be  affected 
by  the  new  regulatory  statute  being  drafted 
That  date  is  much  more  recent  than  any 
that  was  thought  to  be  under  serious  con- 
sideration. The  Nixon  Administration  had 
suggested  a  June  30.  1968.  cutoff  date,  and 
until  yesterday  morning  that  was  the  date 
contained  in  the  bill  sponsored  by  commit- 
tee Republicans. 

The  Patman  measure  contained  no  such 
"grandfather  clause."  Instead.  It  would  re- 
quire one-bank  holding  companies  to  divest 
themselves  of  affiliates  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  deemed  insufficiently  related  to 
banking. 

The  decision  stunned  and  angered  several 
committee  Democrats,  who  maintained  that 
such  a  recent  cut-off  date  will  make  almost 
meaningless  any  one-bank  holding  company 
bill  Congress  eventually  passes. 


They  argued  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
holding-company  bill  being  drafted  U  to 
extend  regulation  to  the  many  big  banks 
that  in  the  pa»t  year  or  so  have  become  one- 
bank  holding  companies  in  order  to  enjoy 
unregulated  diverslflcatlon.  The  Feb.  17  cut- 
off date  would  exempt  most  of  these  com- 
panies' acquisitions  from  regulation. 

Currently,  only  the  banking  subsidiaries 
of  one-bank  companies  are  Federally  regu- 
lated; the  holding  companies  themselves  are 
free  to  acquire  other  businesses  far  afield 
from  banking.  In  contrast,  holding  com- 
panies controlling  two  or  more  banks  are 
tightly  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  a  1956  law. 

"I  don't  mean  this  in  any  personal  way," 
Chairman  Patman  told  the  committee  as  it 
prepared  to  vote,  "But  this  (Feb.  17)  date 
is  a  disgrace.  It  is  a  disgrace  which  will 
haunt  this  committee  forevermore.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Patman  noted  that  in  four  weeks  of 
hearings  the  only  witness  who  testified  in 
support  of  the  Feb.  17  cut-off  date  was  Nat 
S.  Rogers,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

In  response,  Rep.  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey, 
the  committee's  senior  Republican  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  adopted  measure,  said  Feb.  17 
was  picked  because  it  was  the  date  the  first 
one-bank  holding  company  bill  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  current  Congress  and  thus  "was 
the  first  time  companies  were  put  on  notice 
there  probably  would  be  legislation  in  this 
area." 

The  Wldnall  substitute  bill  also  specifies 
that  one-bank  holding  companies  would  be 
allowed  to  acquire  only  those  affiliates  that 
the  Reserve  Board  had  determined  to  be 
"functionally  related  to  banking." 

The  Patman  measure  uses  the  phrase 
"closely  related  to  banking,"  and  then  lists 
various  activities  bank  holding-company  af- 
filiates could  engage  in. 

A  Patman  aide  said  substitution  of  "func- 
tionally related"  for  "closely  related"  might 
result  in  a  new  series  of  administrative  in- 
terpretations to  replace  the  Reserve  Board's 
past  rulings  regarding  the  "closely  related" 
standard  in  the  1956  law  regulating  multi- 
bank  holding  companies. 

The  dramatic  20-to-l5  roll-call  vot«  was 
taken  In  an  extraordinary  public  session,  as 
the  press  and  a  roomful  of  lobbyists  watched 
"We  had  $70  billion  of  assets  in  this  room 
today,"  a  committee  aide  remarked  after  the 
vote. 

In  urging  its  defeat.  Mr.  Patman  called  the 
Wldnall  substitute  the  "S&H  Green  Stamp 
amendment."  because  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Co..  one  of  many  concerns  that  would  benefit 
from  its  passage,  reportedly  has  been  in- 
tensely lobb>ing  the  committee. 

Outside  the  hearing  room  following  the 
vote.  Robert  Oliver,  a  Washington  lobbyist 
who  said  he  represents  Sperry  &  Hutchinson, 
commented  that  he  hadn't  been  surprised 
by  the  outcome.  "I  knew  we  had  anwhere 
from  19  to  23  votes,"  he  remarked. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  if  the  Patman  meas- 
ure  had  prevailed  through  final  Congres- 
sional passage,  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  would 
have  been  required  to  divest  Itself  of  State 
National  Bank  of  Connecticut,  which  he  said 
it  acquired  last  September. 

Adoption  of  the  Wldnall  measure  isn't  the 
committee's  final  action,  but  it  appears  un- 
likely the  decision  will  be  reversed  before  the 
committee  sends  the  bill  to  the  House  floor. 
Chairman  Patman  said  in  an  Interview  he 
intends  to  do  all  he  can  to  strengthen  the 
bill  before  it's  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
hearings  haven't  begun  on  the  bank-holdlne 
company  issue. 

Rep.  Brasco  (D,  N.Y.)  said  he  may  offer  a 
floor  amendment  to  delete  the  Feb.  17  cut-off 
date.  "If  we  accept  this  grandfather  clause," 
he  commented  before  the  vote,  "we  might  as 
well  forget  the  legislation.  If  we're  going  to 
lock  all  these  people  in,  then  we're  Just  wast- 
ing our  time  here." 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Patman  made  his 
first,  albeit  Indirect,  reference  to  the  con- 


flict-of-interest problem  existing  in  the 
committee  because  of  the  ownership  of  bank 
stock  by  several  members. 

"Every  member  is  well  aware  of  the  criti- 
cism that  has  appeared  in  the  public  print 
about  this  committee,"  he  said  before  the 
vote.  "I  have  steadfastly  refused  to  discuss 
this  criticism  and  to  do  anything  to  add  fuel 
to  the  Are.  But  this  committee  is  being 
watched  for  Its  actions  on  bank  legislation 
I  hope  nothing  that  we  do  here  today  will 
add  to  the  criticism." 

This  was  an  apparent  reference  to  news- 
paper accounts,  based  on  Representatives' 
filings  with  the  House  Ethics  Committee  re- 
cently, that  showed  several  Banking  Com- 
mittee members  own  stock  in  banks. 

The  Banking  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
House  generally,  operates  under  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting a  member  from  voting  on  an  issue 
If  "he  has  a  direct  personal  or  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  event  of  such  question."  AH 
members  of  the  committee  voted  yesterday, 
and  Rep.  Patman  conceded  In  an  interview  it 
thus  would  appear  that  some  members  had 
violated  the  committee's  rules. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  committee  would 
have  to  hold  "an  Investigation"  to  determine 
whether  that  was  true,  and  that  he  dldnt 
Intend  to  call  such  an  inquiry.  "That's  dlffl- 
cult  for  me  to  do."  he  explained,  "becau.se 
I'm  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  I 
try  to  work  with  these  fellows.  We  have  other 
legislation  coming  up  besides  this." 

The  conflict-of-interest  question  within 
his  committee  is  believed  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  chair- 
man, who  has  mounted  a  one-man  crusade 
in  recent  months  to  force  Treasury  Secretary 
Kennedy  to  sever  his  ties  with  the  Chicago 
Bank  he  once  headed  If  he's  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet. 

The  five  Democrats  who  Joined  the  commit- 
tee's 15  Republicans  in  support  of  the  Wld- 
nall amendment  were  Reps.  Stevens  of  Geor- 
gia. Gettys  of  South  Carolina.  Galiflanakla 
of  North  Carolina.  Bevlll  of  Alabama,  and 
Griffin  of  Mississippi. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD)  for  today,  on  account  of  crit- 
ical family  illness. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  for  today,  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  Hicks  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  June  27,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  the  week  of  June  30, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McEwEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SEBEirus),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mr.  McCarthy,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Tunney,  for  15  minutes,  on  Jime 
30.  

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  to  extend  remarks  made 
on  House  Resolution  455  and  include  a 
statement  he  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McClcre.  I 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Powell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 


committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  265.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies;   and 

H.R.  4229.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanoic  acid,  and  to  continue  for  1 
month  the  existing  rates  of  withholding  of 
income  tax. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purfK>ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  ('/8  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Rike;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  26,  1969,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purpMsses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


provisions  of  the  act  (16  U.S.C.  1005) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  semiannual  report  on  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  fees  In  excees  of 
$25,000,  for  the  period  of  July  l-December  31, 
1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel.  Na- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  council 
as  of  December  31,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  88- 
376;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  several  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  prepared  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  each  of  which  involves  at 
least  one  structure  which  provides  more  than 
4,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  (16  U  S.C.  1005) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
<at  1  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pm.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  30,  1969,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of  the 
act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22),  to  be 
administered  to  Members  and  Delegates 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  text 
of  which  is  carried  in  section  1757  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  dutieb  of  the  of- 
fice on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25). 
approved  February  18,  1948:  John  Mel- 
CHER,  Second  District,  Montana. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  several  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  prepared  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  none  of  which  Involves  a 
structure  which  provides  more  than  4,000 
acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pursuant  to  the 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  for  the  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-331). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  780.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  tempyorary  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  (Rept.  No.  91-332).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California; 
H.R.  12468.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  12469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  CJommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  12470.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  income  tax  purp)oses  of  contributions  to 
certain  organizations  for  Judicial  reform;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  12471.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  P^deral  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  12472.  A  bill  to  require  the  licensing 
by  the  States  or  the  Federal  Government  of 
operators  of  certain  vessels  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bttkke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  St.  Once,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
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chu8«ttB,  Mr.  BoiJiNO,  Mr.  Rockks  of 
Colorado,  B^.  Mikva,  Mr.  Vakik.  Mr. 
MKSKnx,  Mr.  Weickkk,  Mr.  Edwakos 
of    CaUfomla.    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Hatrawat.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Andesson 
of     California.     Iifr.     Fascxll,     Mr. 
FtxQtTA,  Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  Ktbos, 
Mr.  BaowK  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Walob)  : 
H.R.  13473.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hoapltal  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DERWINSKI: 
HJt.  13474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Porelg^n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL:  ! 

H.R.  12476.  A  bill  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COBBETT)  : 

H.R.  12476.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  G8-ia,  GS-17.  and  GS-18; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
fiervlee.- 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL  : 
H.R.  12477.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding.  Improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nicaUons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  authority  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  broadcast  of  pay  televi- 
sion programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  12479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  cer- 
tain States  as  being,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act.  the  coastline  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
entrance  Into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  12480.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Sep- 
tember 5.  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HR.  12481.  A    bill    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,    to   provide    a    translUonal    pro- 
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gram  for  farmers,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  12482.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  rights  in  and 
under  lands  in  Dunn  Coimty,  Wis.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion m  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  OLSEN:. 
H.R.  12484.  A  bill  to  establish  certain 
rights  of  professional  employees  in  public 
schools  operating  under  the  laws  of  any  of 
the  several  States  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  to  phohlbit  prac- 
tices which  are  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
such  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  and  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes 
concerning  terms  and  conditions  of  profes- 
sional service  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  12485.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  Ju- 
dicial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Juries, 
to  further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities of  American  workers,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory  use 
of  tests  and  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12486.  A  bill  to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat 
zone  :;7hen  such  member  is  the  only  son  of  a 
family,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HM.  12487.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  cw  became  totally  disabled 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  12488.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing 
of  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12489.  A  bUl  to  reform  and  modern- 
ize the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  12490.  A  bill  to  establish  fee  pro- 
grams for  entrance  to  and  use  of  areas  ad- 
ministered for  outdoor  recreation  and  re- 
lated purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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ByMr.WALDIE: 

H.R.  12491.  A  blU  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  practices  In  the  termi- 
nation of  franchise  agreements;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
duty-free  entry  of  certain  personal  effects  of 
servicemen  assigned  to  combat  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  12493.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  a  State,  under 
its  agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  control  of  radiation  hazards, 
to  Impose  standards  (including  standards 
regulating  the  discharge  of  radioactive  waste 
materials  from  nuclear  facilities)  which  are 
more  restrictive  than  the  corresponding 
standards  Imposed  by  the  Commission;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.J.  Res.  799.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco and  Orsola  Micell  and  minor  son,  Vito 
Miceli;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  12495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annlbale 
Cuozzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  BIAQGI: 
H.R.  12496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Polberto 
Obias  Baranuelo;   to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.R.  12497.  A  bill  for  the  purjxwes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  in  the 
Interest  of   Mrs.   Kathleen  Alice  Heinze;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

157.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Roger 
Sherman  Bandy,  Decatur,  111.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

158.  Also  petition  of  Geraldlne  M.  Vlck- 
ers,  Lawndale.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMERICAS  HERITAGE  OP  FREEDOM 
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HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas  recently  sat  down 
to  record  his  ideas  on  "America's  Heritage 
of  Freedom. "  The  resulting  article  on  the 
price  and  responsibilities  of  freedom  is 
worth  the  serious  consideration  of  all  of 
us  as  we  approach  the  193d  birthday  of 
our  Nation. 

The    article,    written    by   Mr.    Rudy 


Thomas  of  Caraway,  Ark.,  was  printed 
in  the  local  newspaper  in  Caraway.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  each  of 
my  colleagues  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

America's  Herttace  of  Freedom 
(By  Rudy  Thomas) 

Another  Glorious  pyjurth  of  July  is  Just 
around  the  corner.  It  is  a  day  remembered 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  our  nation. 
Come  next  July  4th  our  nation  will  be  193 
years  old.  This  may  sound  as  If  ours  Is  a  very 
old  nation,  but  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  still 
a  relatively  young  nation. 

As  we  pause  from  our  dally  routine  of  life 
to  once  again  celebrate  our  national  birth- 
day let  us  examine  in  all  candor  some  of  the 
basic  elements  that  have  made  our  America 


the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  today.  Free- 
dom as  men  know  it  under  American  govern- 
ment Is  Indeed  new.  It  has  come  to  us  only 
after  men  struggled  for  centuries  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  to  be  free,  to  throw  off  the 
fetters  of  tradition.  Throughout  most  of  the 
world's  history  men  have  lived  their  daily 
lives  under  rigid  rules. 

From  birth  to  death  primitive  people 
obeyed  tribal  custom  and  taboos.  As  clvUlza- 
tlon  arose,  despot  kings  held  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  subjects.  In  the 
middle  ages  merchants  gained  some  business 
rlgcts,  but  the  poor  peasant  remained  In 
bondage  to  his  feudal  lord.  The  turning 
point  in  these  deplorable  social  conditions 
seems  to  have  been  steered  by  the  hand  of 
God.  The  spread  of  Christianity  began  to 
undermine  the  ancient  Idea  that  men  were 


merely  servants  of  the  state.  ChrUtlanlty 
preached  "the  Importance  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual",  that  a  man  had  reason  and  a 
conscience  and  so  the  right  to  live  his  own 
life.  Then  the  bold  discovery  of  our  conti- 
nent opened  new  chances  to  l»eak  bonds. 
Our  precious  forefathers  in  due  time  quit 
the  Old  World  for  a  fresh  new  world  where 
they  could  nurture  the  seeds  of  freedom.  To 
do  this  they  had  to  conquer  a  wilderness, 
fight  some  six  years  of  Revolution,  and  build 
their  own  nation  on  a  raw  continent.  That 
is  what  they  did  earn  freedom,  to  earn 
the  chance  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and 
risks.  The  history  of  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary days  show  how  dearly  they  paid 
for  it.  Our  American  forefathers  knew  how 
hard  freedom  was  to  earn.  They  were  not 
going  to  take  It  lightly.  To  safeguard  it  they 
created  a  new  kind  of  government.  They 
wrote  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
\^'lth  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  first  government 
in  history  to  serve,  not  the  state,  but  the 
people.  Now  that  they  were  free  they  knew 
they  could  work  out  their  own  destiny.  Their 
tools  were  courage,  work  and  risk — the  tools 
of  free  men. 

This  then  is  basically  our  American  pre- 
cious heritage  of  freedom.  If  it  be  Just,  if 
It  be  righteoxis,  if  it  be  Godly,  let  us  all 
in  America  think  on  these  things  as  we 
approach  another  glorious  4th  and  give  due 
thanks  to  men  of  each  generation  who  have 
been  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  susta-.n  such 
a  noble  heritage. 

Now  Just  a  word  about  the  future  in  our 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
If  we  are  to  have  and  to  hold  our  national 
honor  we  of  this  generation  must  assiune 
serious  responsibilities  based  upon  high  and 
noble  character.  Freedom  is  a  hard-won 
prize.  We  have  to  work  to  keep  it.  Let  a  peo- 
ple become  Indifferent  or  greedy  and  that 
people  is  in  danger  of  losing  freedom.  Free- 
dom demands  responsibility.  It  demands 
courage  and  hard  work.  It  demands  knowl- 
edge, thinking.  It  does  not  promise  equal 
gains  for  all.  It  does  however,  promise  equal 
rights,  equal  rtsks.  Individual  freedom  is 
ours  only  as  long  as  we  earn  it.  The  work 
starts  in  our  own  actions  and  behavior.  We 
can  keep  freedom  by  respecting  the  rights 
of  others — ^family,  neighbors,  community, 
and  minority  groups  in  race,  religion  and 
politics. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  challenge  the  youth 
of  our  land  to  position  your  life,  based  on 
courage  and  character  to  hold  these  elements 
of  freedom  ever  so  high  where  it  can  be 
said  by  all  generations  of  Americans  to 
follow — you  have  passed  to  us  the  torch  of 
freedom  inherited  from  the  glorious  men  of 
yesteryear. 

Now  that  you  have  read  these  facts  con- 
cerning our  heritage  of  freedom  please  go  out 
to  your  favorite  picnic  come  July  4th  and 
help  celebrate  one  of  the  greatest  days  ever 
known  to  man. 


SURTAX  IN  DANGER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


-GF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  tax  reform,  I  am 
quite  naturally  deeply  disappointed  with 
the  income  tax  surcharge  bill  which  is 
scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote  on  Monday. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  if  we  ap- 
proved the  10-percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge as  proposed  by  then  President 
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Johnson,  we  would  get  tax  reform.  Some 
of  us,  including  myself,  refused  to  merely 
listen  to  promises  and  demanded  per- 
formance. We  did  not  get  it  and  refused 
to  support  the  tax  proposal.  A  year  later 
we  are  again  being  asked  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  the  income  tax  surcharge  and 
again  we  are  hearing  promises  about  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  tax  reform 
is  now.  If  we  are  to  pass  a  tax  bill  at  all, 
it  should  be  coupled  with  meaningful  tax 
reform,  particularly  the  tax-giveaway, 
27'/2-percent  oil  depletion  allowance. 

To  those  who  are  hinting  that  we  will 
get  tax  reform  in  return  for  passage  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  proposal  on 
Monday,  I  ask  you  to  commit  yourselves 
now — before  the  tax  vote  on  Monday — 
on  the  following  question:  "Are  you 
prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  elim- 
ination or  at  least  a  drastic  reduction  of 
the  27 1/2 -percent  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance?" 

Those  who  cannot  answer  with  a  loud 
yes,  should  not  be  asking  anyone  else  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  income  tax  surcharge 
on  Monday. 

Possibly  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
for  tax  reform  have  been  taken  for 
granted  too  long.  Possibly  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  we  can  be  bought  off  by 
the  insignificant  proposal  contained  in 
the  tax  bill  which  covers  the  working 
poor.  I  assure  them  that  they  are  wrong. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  editorial  in  rela- 
tion to  the  current  controversy  over  tax 
reform.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  New 
York  Times  supports  the  tax  proposal  as 
a  way  of  throwing  water  on  the  fires  of 
inflation.  Nevertheless,  its  remarks  about 
tax  reform  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
everyone  concerned  with  tax  reform. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  place  the 
Times  editorial: 

Surtax  in  Danger 
Prospects  for  extension  of  the  10  per  cent 
Income  tax  surcharge  all  by  Itself  are  not 
verv  bright. 

The  Democratic  leadership  in  the  House, 
fearful  that  their  party  would  be  tarred  with 
the  brush  of  "fiscal  irresponsibility"  have 
now  scheduled  a  Monday  vote  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill,  a  measure  conspicuous 
for  its  failure  to  embody  substantive  reforms. 
But  if  despite  strong  liberal  opposition  the 
bUl  is  approved,  an  even  taller  hurdle  will  be 
encountered  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Ma- 
jority Policy  Committee  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution rightly  insisting  "that  meaningful  tax 
reform  should  be  passed  simultaneously" 
with  the  surtax.  Thus,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Administration's  unwise  decision  to 
abandon  tax  reform,  the  surtax  itself  is  In 
serious  danger  which  means  that  business 
uncertainty  and  the  llkeUhood  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  financial  markets  will  be  greatly 
Increased. 

The  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic House  leadership  made  a  serious  mis- 
calculation when  they  thought  that  the  pro- 
ix>nents  of  genuine  tax  reform  could  be  ap- 
peased by  an  Ineffectual  provision  to  lighten 
the  tax  burden  on  tiie  working  poor.  They 
failed  to  reckon  with  a  new  fact  of  political 
life. 

Americans,  with  a  splendid  record  for  vol- 
untary compliance  in  matters  of  taxation, 
bitterly  resent  the  notorious  loopholes  in  the 
revenue  code  that  permit  the  wealthy  to 
avoid  taxes  altogether  or  to  pay  far  less  than 
Is  warranted  by  their  incomes.  That  resent- 
ment will  subside  only  when  there  is  genuine 
progress  in  reducing  the  27.5  per  cent  oU  de- 
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pletlon  allowance,  nailing  down  such  escape 
hatches  as  make  it  possible  to  avoid  all  capi- 
tal gains  taxes  on  bequeathed  assets,  and 
eliminating  the  tax  exemption  on  bond  Issues 
of  state  and  local  governments 

In  the  absence  of  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, which  would  be  a  more  effective  mean-s 
of  dampening  inflation,  the  surtax  is  needed 
to  avoid  a  budgetary  deficit  and  return  to  an 
Inflationary  monetary  pollcv  But  the  Admin- 
istration should  by  now  be  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  get  the  surtax  extension 
without  pressing  for  genuine  tax  reforms. 

If  the  Administration  bill  is  defeated  on 
Monday,  the  House  can  follow  the  Senate 
precedent  and  temporarily  extend  the  tax  If 
it  passes,  another  b.^ttle  will  begin  :n  the 
Senate.  The  blot  created  by  the  gaping  tax 
loopholes  can  no  longer  be  easily  expunged 
from  the  conscience  of  the  Congress. 


INTELLECTUAL   EXHIBITIONISM    IN 
EDUCATION     IS    DEPLORED 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  22  Congressmen  who  visited  college 
campuses  last  month  to  learn  the  causes 
of  student  unrest,  I  am  most  concerned 
with  the  course  our  uni»^ersities  take  in 
preparing  students  to  assume  leadership 
in  years  to  come. 

I  understand  student  desire  to  hear 
all  points  of  view.  I  agree  with  student 
concern  for  better  communication  with 
college  administrations,  more  voice  in 
relevant  curriculum  and  campus  affairs, 
community  problems  such  as  housing, 
and  national  problems  such  as  economic 
injustice. 

Some  colleges,  however,  are  busily  mis- 
interpreting the  valid  student  concerns 
into  the  terms  demanded  by  a  small  mi- 
nority of  highly  trained  revolutionaries. 
In  my  congressional  district.  Bryn 
Mawr  College  recently  disclosed  that  it 
has  retained  as  a  visiting  lecturer  Dr. 
Herbert  Aptheker,  admitted  Communist 
and  Communist  Party  functlonarj-.  de- 
scribed as  the  leading  theoretician  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country. 

When  I  learned  of  the  appointment. 
I  expressed  my  disagreement  with  the 
necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
a  doctrinaire  lecturer.  The  final  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  Bryn  Mawr  should, 
in  fact,  retain  Dr.  Aptheker  rests  with 
the  trustees,  administration,  students 
and  faculty,  and,  perhaps,  the  alumnae 
who  contribute  and  parents  who  pay 
tuition  to  send  their  daughters  there. 

I  am  weary  of  the  cries  of  academic 
freedom  as  a  cloak  to  cover  any  act  that 
draws  criticism.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed at  what  appears  to  be  a  growing 
intellectual  exhibitionism  that  institu- 
tions must  outdo  their  peers  in  catering 
to  demands  for  Marxism  to  the  neglect 
of  a  system  that  has  produced  more 
things  for  more  people  than  any  society 
mankind  has  ever  kno^Ti. 
It  is  a  question  of  balance. 
Just  as  I  would  protest  a  plethora  of 
campus  lecturers  expounding  authori- 
tarian, racist,  or  Fascist  theory.  I  as 
vehemently  protest  the  parade  of  Marx- 
ist and  revolutionary  teachers  onto  our 
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campuses  to  "instruct"  the  students.  I 
can  hear  the  anguished  screams  from  the 
academic  community  if  colleges  were  to 
hire  Democrats  to  espouse  the  theories 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  Republi- 
cans to  promote  the  theories  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

This  question  of  balance  is  critical.  On 
many  of  our  college  campuses  young 
men  are  being  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  ROTC  even  as  an  elective 
course  in  an  attempt  to  cater  to  the  de- 
mands of  some  students. 

Yet,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
elimination  of  ROTC,  the  institution  will 
put  "culture"  courses  into  the  curriculum 
and  hire  new  instructors.  This  lack  of 
balance  can.  in  the  long  run,  only  hurt 
the  education  of  a  majority  of  students — 
black  and  white — who  must  learn  also 
on  the  college  campuses  that  life  in  an 
orderly  society  does  not  permit  only  your 
indulgences,  but  allows  others  equal  op- 
portunity. 

I  insert  for  the  Congressional  Record 
this  editorial  of  June  19,  1969,  from  the 
Main  Line  Chronicle,  published  in  Ard- 
rriore.  Fa.,  which  says  some  things  that 
have  to  be  said  : 

Education  or  Indoctrination? 
Bryn  Mawr  College  Is  a  free-loading  guest 
In  the  community.  It  pays  no  toxes  but  shares 
our  municipal  services.  If  the  college  admln- 
Utratlon  assumes  that  the  community  will 
accept  academic  arrogance  as  academic  free- 
dom. It  had  better  be  set  straight. 

It  has  become  increasingly  noticeable  of 
late  that  the  college  has  lowered  Its  stand- 
ards and  Is  going  in  more  for  Indoctrination 
than  higher  education.  You  see  It  In  the 
product. 

None  of  the  faculty  will  admit  he  is  a  Com- 
munist— which  is.  by  the  way,  a  libelous 
word,  unless  party  membership  can  be  docu- 
mented. But  too  many  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  Marxist  in  effect  and.  as  we  have 
often  said,  equals  to  the  same  or  equal  things 
are  equal  to  ea«h  other. 

We  have  had  to  live  with  this,  and  there  is 
nothing  the  Township  can  do  but  to  accept 
the  fact  that  we  are  playing  host  to  an  in- 
stitution that  Is  corrupting  the  minds  of 
young  people  and  working  with  the  enemies 
of  our  government. 

The  administration  now  feels  bold  enough 
to  appoint  one  of  the  leading  Communist 
Party  activists  to  Its  lecturing  staff.  This  is 
an  affront  to  the  community,  and  to  the 
alumnae  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  well. 

The  real  significance  of  the  appointment  is 
what  this  means  to  the  Red  Party.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  the  appointee,  expressed  it 
in  the  following  words:  "It  is  thrilling,  with 
wide  national  significance  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party."  And  noting  that  the  request  for 
his  appointment  was  made  by  black  and 
white  militants,  he  added:  "It  also  reflects 
something  of  what  the  student  movement  is 
all  about,  which  many  people  have  failed  to 
understand. ' 

The  meaning  we  are  to  take  from  this  Is 
that  the  "student  movement"  is  aiming  for 
a  Communist  takeover.  Non-Communists 
have  been  saying  that  all  along. 

Dr.  Apthekers  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  Communism  by  Indoctrination  of 
students.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  party's 
National  Committee  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies. 

He  successfully  indoctrinated  his  own 
daughter,  who,  with  Mario  Savio,  sUrted  all 
the  trouble  at  Berkeley. 

The  Pedreal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  a 
whole  dossier  on  the  man,  going  back  more 
than  30  years. 

His  call  to  Bryn  Mawr  must  not  be  taken 
lightly.  It  has  given  his  whole  party  a  lift. 
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and  its  members  are  saying  that  It  now  puts 
them  on  a  level  of  acceptance  with  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties. 

Residents  of  the  community  should  let 
the  college  administration  know  what  they 
think  of  this  affront,  this  show  of  contempt 
for  decent  American  opinion. 

Resentment  should  be  shown,  first  of  all, 
by  the  alumnae,  either  by  voice  or — what  Is 
more  expressive— by  holding  back  on  gifts. 

Alumnae  tell  us  that  when  they  are  so- 
licited for  gifts  and  when  they  mention  with 
dismay  the  pink  hue  the  college  has  ac- 
quired, they  are  told:  "Oh,  yes,  but  thU  can 
be  changed  by  continued  loyalty."  Oh.  yes? 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Aptheker  proves  that 
the  administration  values  what  transient 
black  commies  want  above  what  the  public 
thinks  of  the  college. 

They  may  go  in  for  "Intellectuallsm"  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  but  they  don't  show  much  in- 
telligence. 
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POWELL    MAY     'JUST    TRY    TO    BE 
REASONABLE"  WPTH  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic 
decision  rendered  June  16  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Congress- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  a  subject 
of  broad  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
443.  which  I  introduced  June  19.  1969. 
proposing  to  restore  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  seniority  now  declared  unconstitu- 
tionally taken  away  from  him  during 
the  90th  Congress — 1967-68 — a  delinea- 
tion of  his  further  legal  options  is  also 
worthy  of  sober  and  objective  reflection. 
It  was  thoughtful  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers) 
to  submit  the  majority  opinion  rendered 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  additional  views 
by  Justice  Douglas,  and  the  dissent  by 
Justice  Stewart  in  the  Record,  June  25, 
pages  17326  to  17342.  I  would  like  to 
add  the  following  which  is  an  excellent 
article  by  William  Greider,  staff  writer 
for    the    Washington    Post,    outlining 
Congressman    Powell's    current    legal 
position : 

Powell  May  "Just  Try  To  Be  Reasonable" 
With     the     Hottse 


(By  William  Greider) 
According  to  those  who  counseled  with 
him  In  Blmlnl  In  his  hour  of  triumph.  Rep. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  genuinely  seeks  ac- 
commodation with  his  old  brethren  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  men  who  tossed 
him  out.  He  would  like  to  settle  matters,  not 
entirely  on  his  own  terms,  but  In  a  way  that 
would  avoid  a  nasty  confrontation  between 
the  House  and  the  Federal  courts. 

This  present  mood  Is  subject  to  change 
without  notice,  of  course.  It  is  certainly  out 
of  character  with  the  flamboyant  man  every- 
one remembers,  whose  defiance  led  to  his  exile 
from  Congress.  But  that  is  how  he  Is  said  to 
feel  as  of  now. 

Judging  from  the  current  sentiments 
among  his  colleagues.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  House  will  be  willing  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute quietly  with  a  little  something  for 
Adam  like  back  pay  or  seniority. 

Aside  from  the  political  benefits  of  at- 
tacking him.  there  Is  a  special  feeling  toward 
the  Harlem  Congressman,  even  among  some 
of  the  liberals  who  supported  him.  It  Is  a 


personal  animosity  which  they  do  not  direct 
at  other  committee  chairmen  who  have  taken 
their  secretaries  on  trips  around  the  world 
or  put  their  wives  on  the  payroll  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

They  regard  him  as  an  unreformed  scoun- 
drel. More  important,  he  has  been  an  indis- 
creet scoundrel,  continually  calling  the  pub- 
lic's attention  to  congressional  practices 
they  all  know  exist.  The  other  day,  a  Texas 
Congressman  Introduced  a  resolution  to  be- 
gin a  counter-claim  to  recover  the  money 
Powell  allegedly  misappropriated  In  his  days 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  That  would  seem  Just  to  the 
public  and  it  might  seem  Just  to  Powell  if 
the  same  standard  were  applied  to  all  chair- 
men. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  which  de- 
clared the  House  exclusion  of  Powell  uncon- 
stitutional has  put  him  in  a  position  where 
at  last  he  has  a  little  leverage  in  the  matter 
He  can  offer  the  House  something  whlcli 
most  members  undoubtedly  want — a  chance 
to  avoid  an  embarrassing  showdown  be- 
tween the  Federal  court  and  its  co-equal  the 
Congress.  No  one  can  predict  precisely  how 
this  confrontation  of  powers  might  unfold 
but  nearly  everyone  agrees  that  It  would  not 
enhance  either  institution. 

For  Powell  the  situation  poses  a  delicious 
Irony— the  possibility  that  the  House  might 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  defying  a  court 
order.  Even  If  Powell  never  collected  a  penny 
in  back  pay  that  would  be  a  poetic  turn- 
about.  For  the  central  element  in  the  Indict- 
ment against  him  was  his  defiance  of  a  con- 
tempt order  In  a  New  York  State  court  As 
one  of  his  supporters  said.  "It's  Just  like  thev 
all  say— it's  a  simple  problem  of  law  and 
order." 

A  lot  must  happen  before  the  case  gets  that 
far.  In  hU  low-keyed  press  conference  in 
Blmlnl  Powell  said  he  would  meet  first  with 
the  House  leadership  and  the  implication  was 
that  he  would  explore  the  possibilities  of 
avoiding  the  clash. 

Here  is  the  legal  situation  from  the  chal- 
lenger's position:  Powell  could  seek  a  decla- 
ration from  the  District  Court  that  the  origi- 
nal House  resolution  on  March  1.  1967  which 
excluded  him  was  void.  By  amending  his  suit 
he  could  easily  apply  the  Supreme  Court's 
reasoning  to  argue  that  a  second  House  reso- 
lutlon,  adopted  Jan.  3  of  this  year,  was  also 
unconstltuUonal  because  it  allowed  him  to 
be  seated  with  conditions.  The  court  held 
that  the  House  doesn't  have  the  power  to 
keep  a  member  from  being  sworn  in  if  he 
meets  the  three  constitutional  quallfica- 
tlons— if  he's  a  citizen,  a  resident  and  old 
enough.  (That  doesn't  prevent  the  House 
from  punishing  him  or  expelling  him  after- 
ward.) Powell's  lawyers  could  argue  that  the 
House  was  again  adding  to  the  constitutional 
qualifications  this  year  when  it  required  a 
$25,000  fine  and  a  loss  of  any  seniority  status 
as  conditions  for  Powell's  readmlsslon. 

If  Powell  won  a  court  declaration  that  both 
of  these  resolutions  were  Illegal,  it  would  do 
two  things  for  him.  First,  he  could  then  argue 
for  a  court  order  (directed  at  the  House  staff 
officers,  not  its  elected  members)  to  recover 
$55,000  in  lost  pay.  not  to  mention  the  $25,000 
fine  which  they  have  been  deducting  from  his 
paychecks.  More  important  to  Powell,  he 
could  then  argue  among  his  colleagues  that 
his  House  seniority  of  24  years  was.  In  effect, 
restored. 

Though  many  have  forgotten  this  fine 
point,  the  original  action  taken  against  him 
by  the  House  Democrats  in  January  of  1967 
did  not  strip  him  of  his  seniority.  It  merely 
ordetPd  him  removed  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  That  action 
was  Intended  to  head  off  the  more  drastic 
punishment  of  ouster  which  the  House  even- 
tually took.  If  Powell's  current  status  is  de- 
termined by  the  January,  1967.  punishment 
(which  everyone  agrees  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  courts) ,  he  could  claim  that  he  Is  not 
at  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder — but 
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merely  an  ex-chalrman  with  24  years  of  se- 
niority. 

In  terms  of  settling  amicably,  Powells 
lawyers  could  win  a  declaration  from  the 
District  Court  of  the  Congressman's  rights— 
but  then  drop  the  matter  without  seeking 
the  court  order  to  enforce  a  remedy  for  the 
damages — the  order  which  would  force  the 
showdown. 

It  would  then  be  a  matter  for  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  Its  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees to  resolve.  Powell  himself  has  said  that 
he  has  no  illusions  about  regaining  the 
chairmanship,  but  he  hasn't  given  up  hope 
that  his  seniority  could  be  restored.  That 
would  make  him  No.  2  on  the  committee  and 
presumably  chairman  of  a  subcommittee. 

It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  pushing 
every  other  Democrat  on  the  committee 
down  a  notch — Including  liberals  who  have 
spoken  in  his  defense.  Simple  arithmetic 
suggests  that  their  opposition — plus  the 
Southerners  and  Powell's  other  natural  ene- 
mies—would be  enough  to  prevent  any  res- 
toration movement  In  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus. All  of  his  legal  arguments  will  be  aca- 
demic If  his  fellow  Democrats  Insist  he  Is 
still  a  freshmam. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  the 
House  leaders  will  have  to  deal  with  If  they 
wish  to  avoid  a  clash  with  a  court  order. 
Conceivably,  we  will  be  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Just  trying 
to  be  reasonable,  baby,  while  his  congres- 
sional colleagues  will  be  the  ones  Insisting 
they  are  above  the  law. 
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and  90  percent  of  Madagascar's  ex- 
ports are  agricultural  products.  The  is- 
land's principal  crops  are  rice,  tapioca, 
coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  and  tobacco. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  been  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  Western  World  and 
an  old  friend  of  the  United  States — re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Madagascar  date  back  more  than  100 
years.  At  present  a  NASA  satellite  track- 
ing station  very  vital  to  the  American 
space  program  is  located  on  Madagascar. 
The  United  States  is  also  the  Malagasy 
Republic's  second  largest  customer  as  it 
buys  about  10  percent  of  the  island's 
exports. 

At  a  time  when  racial  strife  and  in- 
ternational conflict  is  the  norm,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  in  a  state  such  as 
the  Malagasy  Republic  the  worlds  of 
Africa  and  Asia  can  come  together  and 
create  a  nation  which  peacefully  pur- 
sues the  goal  of  'Liberty,  Country,  Prog- 
ress." 

CITIZENS'  CRUSADE  FOR  CLEAN 
WATER 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OP 
MADAGASCAR 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  President  Philibert  Tsirenene.  of 
Madagascar,  and  Madagascar's  Acting 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Reneg  Ralison.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Madagascar's  in- 
dependence. 

Nine  years  ago  today  the  island  of 
Madagascar  joined  the  family  of  nations 
as  the  independent  Malagasy  Republic. 
On  this  ninth  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  leaders,  Grovemment.  and  6  million 
people  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  for  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  stability  they  have 
created  in  pursuit  of  their  nation's  motto 
•  Liberty.  Country,  Progress." 

Known  as  the  "big  red  island"  in  rec- 
oanition  of  its  natural  beauty.  Mada- 
gascar is  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the 
world.  Madagascar  fonns  a  cultural 
bridge  between  the  African  and  Asian 
worlds  as  its  people  are  of  Indonesian- 
Malay.  Arab,  and  African  heritage. 
Though  the  6  million  people  of  Mada- 
gascar are  members  of  18  different  tribes, 
a  cultural  cohesiveness — not  yet  at- 
tained by  many  African  nations — exists 
as  a  result  of  a  common  language,  Mal- 
agasy. 

The  economy  of  the  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic is  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
Problems  of  underpopulation  and  lack  of 
capital  forestall  rapid  industrialization. 
However,  the  economy  enjoys  a  certain 
degree  of  self-sufficiency.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  coali- 
tion of  some  three  dozen    private  con- 
servation   organizations,    labor    unions, 
consiuner  groups,  professional  societies, 
and  associations  of  local  governmental 
officials  has  launched  the  "Citizens  Cru- 
sade for  Clean  Waters"  in  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  alert  the  American  public  to  the 
need  for  controlling  water  pollution.  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  the  first 
organizational  meeting  of  the  crusade. 
Initially,  the  crusade  is  directed  at 
getting  in  fiscal  1970  an  appropriation 
of  $1  billion,  as  authorized,  for  Federal 
grants  to  local  governments  for  helping 
in  the  appropriation  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants.  On  June  6,  25  of  the 
private  groups  sent  a  joint  wire  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  asking  that  he  request  the 
full  $1  billion  for  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  grants.  Since  that  time,  the 
number  of  organizations  in  the  coalition 
has  risen  to  38.  with  two  more  taking 
independent  action  in  a  similar  vein. 

The  crusade  was  kicked  off  on  June  9 
with  a  press  conference  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  conserva- 
tion director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  and  chairman  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America,  which  ini- 
tiated the  crusade,  presided  over  the 
meeting  and  explained  the  organization 
of  the  coalition. 

Louis  S.  Clapper,  conservation  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Board,  then  ex- 
plained the  background  of  need  for 
waste  treatment  works.  A  copy  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Penfold  and  Mr.  Clapper 
follows: 


Remarks  by  Louis  S.  Clapper,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Before  Press  Con- 
ference Called  by  the  "Citizens'  Crusade 
for  Clean  Water" 

People  interested  in  clean  water  and  con- 
cerned about  contamination  of  the  environ- 


ment were  distressed  at  a  report  Issued  ear- 
lier this  year  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  AdmlnUtratlon  on  the  cost  of  abate- 
ment and  control. 

ThU  report  indicates  that,  if  costs  continue 
to  rise,  the  total  bill  U  expected  to  amount  to 
826^  to  829  billion  in  the  next  five  years. 
Broken  down,  this  Is  88  billion  for  municipal 
works,  86.2  to  84.6  billion  for  Industrial  waste 
treatment,  with  another  41  8  billion  for  in- 
dustrial cooling,  and  from  85.3  to  85.7  billion 
for  municipal  and  industrial  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

There  Is  a  growing  money  gap  between 
what  the  Congress  has  authorized  and  what 
Is  appropriated  for  Federal  grants  to  local 
governments  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  planu.  For  fiscal  1968.  only  8203 
minion  of  the  8450  million  authorized  was 
appropriated.  For  fiscal  1969.  the  authoriza- 
tion was  for  8700  million,  yet  only  8214  mil- 
lion was  appropriated.  Finally,  this  coallOon 
was  formed  with  the  Nixon  Administration 
Joining  the  Johnson  Administration  In  rec- 
ommending only  8214  million,  or  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  authorized  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
1970. 

We  view  the  Federal  grants  as  being  tre- 
mendously Important.  Unless  the  Federal 
Government  helps,  It  is  a  poor  position  to 
require  high  standards  of  water  quality  from 
the  States  and  local  governments  And.  unless 
the  governments  handle  municipal  pollution, 
they  are  In  a  poor  position  to  point  a  finger 
at  polluting  industries.  And.  so  the  whole 
water  pollution  control  program  is  In 
jeopardy. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  want 
clean  water  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it — If 
given  the  chance. 

A  survey  conducted  bv  the  Gallup  Organi- 
zation, Inc.,  for  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation earlier  this  year  revealed  these  statis- 
tics: 

About  half  (51';  )  of  all  persons  inter- 
viewed expressed  the  opinion  that  they  are 
■deeply  concerned  "  about  the  effect  of  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  and 
destruction  of  wildlife  in  our  natura.  sur- 
roundings. An  additional  one-third  (35';  ) 
are  "somewhat  concerned." 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  those  Interviewed 
were  willing  to  pay  something  in  additional 
taxes  to  improve  our  national  surroundings. 
Three  of  every  four  persons  favor  setting 
aside  more  public  land  for  conservation  pur- 
poses such  as  national  narks,  wildlife  refuges, 
bird  sanctuaries,  etc. 

The  public  Is  almost  evenly  divided  on 
whether  or  not  It  will,  at  some  time,  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  human  population  If  pres- 
ent living  standards  arc  to  be  maintained 

Summarizing  this  survey,  we  conclude  that 
the  American  public  appTeciates  quality  in 
the  environment,  deplores  what  Is  happening 
to  It,  and  stands  ready  to  support  corrective 
measures,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  for 
It — as  they  will,  one  way  or  anothei-.  In  the 
end. 

The  Conservation  Foundation,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  compiled  data  which  shows  that 
voters  have  expressed  themselves  In  this  man- 
ner. Since  1964.  the  voters  of  nine  states  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  statewide 
elections  on  water  pollution  control  bond 
issues.  Seven  of  the  nine  state  bond  proposals 
were  approved  and  even  the  other  two  at- 
tracted majority  voter  support.  Of  17,625,254 
citizens  who  participated,  11,725,444  voted 
"yes",  an  average  "yes"  vote  of  66  per  cent. 
I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  meet  Its  obli- 
gations. The  following  was  adopted  in  the 
December,  1968,  meeting  of  the  Board: 

The  Board  recommends  that  continued  ef- 
forts be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
the  Federal  Government  lives  up  to  the  com- 
mitment made  to  the  States  under  the  mu- 
nicipal grants  program  administered  by  the 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. A  failure  to  press  for  adequate  appro- 
priations can  be  construed  by  the  States  as 
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evidence  that  the  AdmtnUtration  and  the 
Congress  were  not  sincere  in  their  concern 
for  the  problem  of  water  pollution  control. 
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TABU  l.-RESULTS  OF  STATE  ELECTIONS  ON  BONO  ISSUES  FOR  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL.  1964-1969. 


Eiaction  data 


Statt 


Amount 
(in  millions) 


Vote 


Pass/fail 


PeiCMl 
"ytt"  vott> 


Nov.  3. 1964. 
Nov.  2,  1965.. 


^'{hV 


Naw  Voric 

May  16,  1967 Pennsylvania' 

June  29, 1967 Rhode  Island 

Nov.  5,  1968 IHinoB«. 

D« - - Midtiian 

Oo Ohio*,.. .j. 

•><> - Washington j. 

Apf.  1. 1969 Wisconsin  • _ 

Total. 
Lass  Illinois. 


•»;,'.  iQCTi.     J      '^*''"     I"    "uiuiai    yes    ana    no    votes 

•nia  s  1967  bond  issue  totaled  J50C  000  000   Of  tlik    ioin  iwi  mn     '.    i        ^ 

ol  sewage  treatment  plants  and  J150  000  000  for  Ir  rt^n.  hT^  *"^, '?'  *"•'  •»""•»"  <=«"''<''  ($100,000,000  (or 

lion  of  land  and  water  surs  created  IwnniTcn.  m  Lo  „,£r'"'.^*  ""J'","""  ""'"")  '"  '""''io".  »25,obo,doO  was 

ion  control  "^  ""  •""  •**'  """'"«  P'^tices    and  closure  of  abandoned  mines,  and  C^QMnm 


bandoned  mines,  and  ^^,000,000 


construction 

(or  "eliminatio 

(or  air  pollution  controF 

MSrco^^o?,^.;Te^'3?forwaWr^^  recreation  land  acquisition  and  air 

tro  .  there  was  general  agreement  that  WOO  0a)00O\JouFd  m  fS^h^s^n^^^^^^^^  otfic.ally  earmarked,  for  water  pollution  con- 

no  approved  due  to  an  Illinois  law  which  requiresTsTpt  ma  oritvoflXs^,?^^!^.?,.'?'!''''**!  'j'   ^*'    ""'«*■  ""  '"°f>°^»^  *« 

c;,°oSi°;^'^  stX'X^eJr'^°°°' ^ 
v.;"^'^(2?;ndj;"^!ri:g-S2^rmrKtiKMd^s°"'" 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

The  Wildlife  Society. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  States  Conference  of  City  Health 
Officers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Vorras  AND  Water  PoLLtrnoN  Control 
(By  Joseph  W.  Penfold) 
Most  Americans  not  only  want  clean  water 
but  are  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

This  U  Indicated  by  a  summary  of  results 
or  recent  statewide  elections  on  bond  Issues 
for  water  pollution  control.  The  summary 
wa«  released  today  by  the  Citizens  Crusade 
for  Clean  Water,  a  coalition  of  some  30  orea- 
nlzatlons  concerned  about  the  lagging  na- 
tional water  cleanup  program. 

U  725  444  ITT         "'^^  '^'^'^  °'  ^he  last  flve  years  shows  tha  t 

5:899' 810" " -  **■*     ^^en  voters  are  asked  directly  m  state  bond 

referendums  whether  they  want  clean  water 

17,625,254.. "^  are  willing  to  tax  themselvea  to  help  pay 

for  It.  two  out  of  three  say  'yes.'  "  Joseph  W 
Penfold,  coordinator  of  the  Clean  Water 
Crusade,  said. 
The  summary  reports  that: 
Since  1964  the  voters  of  nine  states  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  In  statewide  elec- 
tions on  proposed  water  pollution  control 
bond  Issues. 

Eight    of    the    nine 


are  sources 
contacted,  all  have 


:  was  otficially  earmarked  for  water  pollution  con- 
'  "  o'  "yes"  votes,  the  proposal  was 

ature  candidates"  to  pass, 
sewage  and  water  treatment,  and 

•  open  spKe- recreation  land  acquisition.  This  was  an  ad- 


tro^p™ira;'^^si?c•hu"eHarn?1aw'^;1?^^t2rrTs°;:m^Vsta^e^^^^^  '"'"'  '"'  '"  '^'"•""•<*  •'"•'  pollution  con. 

1967  the  ConnectKiut  Legislature  approvera  JIM  0(M  MO  boni  «?..??''  1?."''  ""Tf  '"  "'  '"^'"^  •"  "•«  "»•«"  'or  approval  In 
on  this  proposal;  there  was  no  referendum  by  the  voteri  "  *""  P*"""'""  "'"™'  ^he  legislature  took  (i^l  action 

- ^*^"  2.-UPC0MING  STATE  ELECTIONS  ON  BONO  ISSUES  FOR  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


Election  date 


State 


Amount 
(millions) 


Vote 


Pass/tail 


Percent 
"yes"  vote 


November  1969 NewJerscyi 

„     Do  do> 

May  1970 Oregon! 

November  1970 Maine* 


tl90  6 

2220 

50.0 

50.0 


^:    fvS-r"-^^^  a  proposed  «22,000.000 

coni,;j^!,\?iu\'h'o»eW,r,ts:°e*?o^°d;tVnV,!;rgraVi^\^^^^^ 

m  on  a  proposed  $50,000,000  bond 


'  In  March  1969  the  Maine  Legislature  placed  on  the  November  1970  State  ballot  a  r.f.r.nri.. 
issue  (or  construction  o(  pollution  abatement  facilities  ""  '  relerendu 


f  pollution  abatement  facilities 

„       „  June  6,  1969. 

Hon.  RicHAKO  M.  NnoN. 
President,  the  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Conservation,  labor,  and  many  other  cltl- 
zen-clvlc  organlzaUons  representing  millions 
of  interested  and  concerned  persons  firmly 
believe  water  poUutlon  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  domestic  problems.  Involving  seri- 
ous health  hazards  and  waste  of  beneficial 
uses  of  water. 

State-approved  appUcatlons  for  matching 
grant  funds  totaling  $214  billion  from  States 
and  local  governments  are  now  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  (Control  Admin- 
istration. 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1970 
requests  only  $214  million  to  assist  local 
governments  In  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  under  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act.  Our  groups  beUeve 
that  your  administration  should  seek  for 
fiscal  1970  an  appropriation  of  $1  bUUon  for 
Federal  grants  to  local  governments  to  help 
wiem  In  the  construcUon  of  these  desperate- 


ly-needed waste  treatment  plants.  We  con- 
sider It  Imperative  that  the  $1  billion  au- 
thorized be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1969. 

CmzKNs  Crusade  for  Clean  Water. 

MEMBERS 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

APL— CIO. 

American  Fisheries  Society. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Association  of  Interpretive  Naturalists 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

Consumers  Federation  of  America. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

National  Association  of  CounUes. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Fisheries  Institute. 

National  Rifle  Association. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 

The  American  Forestry  AssoclaUon. 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

The  Conservation  Foundation. 


proposals  were  ap- 
proved and  the  ninth  also  was  supported  bv 
most  of  those  who  voted  on  it. 

Of  the  total  of  17,625.254  citizens  who 
voted  on  the  nine  proposals,  11,725.444  voted 
^?t!^~^  average  "yes"  vote  of  66  per  cent 
(Most  states  have  not  held  elections  In  this 
field;  their  legislatures  make  the  final  deci- 
sions to  issue  bonds  or  to  finance  pollution 
control  through  regular  appropriations.) 

The  state  elections  Involved  were  in 
Maine  in  1964.  New  York  In  1965,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island  in  1967.  Illinois 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Washington,  all  in  1968' 
and  Wisconsin  in  1969. 

(Of^the  nine  proposals,  all  were  officially 
approved  except  the  one  in  nunols.  Although 
supported  by  57  per  cent  of  those  who  voted 
on  it.  the  niinols  proposal  failed  because  of 
a  requirement  of  Illinois  law  that  such  pro- 
posals must  be  approved  by  a  "majority  of 
votes  cast  for  all  state  legislature  candi- 
dates" in  the  same  election.) 

In  commenting  on  the  election  summarv 
Penfold  emphasized  that  "these  state  bond 
financing  proposals  were  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Federal  government 
would  keep  its  commitment,  as  declared  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Clean  Waters  Restora- 
tlon  Act  of  1966.  to  match  the  state  money." 
"If  we  are  to  turn  the  tide  and  begin  to 
clean  up  our  polluted  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes,  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  keep  this  commitment  that  the 
states  and  local  communities  have  been  re- 
lying on  by  putting  the  Federal  money  on 
the  line  in  the  form  of  grants  at  the  level 
authorized  by  Congress."  he  said. 

The  Clean  Water  Crusade  group  Is  asking 
President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  to  provide 
$1  billion— the  amount  authorized  by  Con- 
gress—in matching  grants  for  community 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction  during 
the  12  months  beginning  July  1.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  amount— $214 
mUUon. 

Penfold  said  "the  inadequacy  of  $214  mil- 
Uon  for  this  program  at  this  time  is  put 
into  perspective  by  the  size  of  the  back- 
log of  grant  applications  from  local  and 
state  governments  already  received  by  the 
Interior  Department's  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration:  $2»4  blUlon." 

The  official  Federal-state  estimate  of  state 
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clean-up  costs  over  the  next  flve  years  is 
more  than  $10  bUUon. 

Penfold  noted  that  In  many  instances 
water  pollution  control  bonding  proposals 
passed  comfortably  at  the  same  time  that 
voters  were  rejecting  bond  proposals  for  other 
purposes.  "In  the  November  1968  general 
elections,  els  Engineering  News-Record  maga- 
zine has  reported,  voters  across  the  country 
continued  to  approve  most  pollution  con- 
trol bond  Issues  even  though  they  rejected 
49  per  cent  of  all  bond  proposals."  he  said. 

Penfold  Is  conservation  director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Other  or- 
ganizations cooperating  In  the  Citizens  Cru- 
sade for  Clean  Water  Include  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  National  Association 
of  Counties,  National  League  of  Cities.  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  U.S.  Conference  of 
City  Health  Officers,  National  Audubon  tio- 
ciety,  AFL-CIO.  United  Auto  Workers,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Sierra  Club,  and 
American  Fisheries  Society. 

The  summary  of  state  election  results  was 
prepared  by  the  Conservation  Foundation  at 
the  request  of  the  Clean  Water  Crusade. 
Sources  for  the  election  results  reported  in 
the  summary  are  state  pollution  control  and 
election  officials,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution (Control  Administration. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 
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reading.  There  are  passages  that  are  open 
to  dispute  but  for  the  most  part  the  re- 
port is  helpful  and  those  who  took  their 
time  and  made  this  effort  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

CF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  con- 
cerned Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  also  happen  to  be  Re- 
publicans, recently  issued  a  37-page 
report  on  the  subject  of  criticisms  of  life 
in  the  United  States  by  young  people, 
particularly  college  students.  This  atti- 
tude often  is  euphemistically  referred  to 
a.s  'campus  unrest."  But  often  it  has  been 
plainly  destructive  and  has  quite  proper- 
ly created  widespread  concern  among  the 
American  people.  While  acknowledging 
the  legitimacy  of  criticism,  almost  all 
Americans  believe  that  the  road  of  vio- 
lence as  a  way  to  cure  injustice  is  his- 
torically demonstrable  as  in  reality  a  de- 
tour to  political  reaction.  Grotesque  rem- 
edies offered  by  some  in  this  Congress  and 
in  the  coimtry  sustain  this  observation. 

In  my  view  the  report  of  my  22  col- 
leagues is  a  useful  and  thoughtful  one 
that  draws  its  strength  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  upon  visits  to  several 
dozen  institutions  of  higher  learning — 
not  upon  guesses,  preconceptions,  and 
newspaper  photographs.  The  report, 
among  its  other  strengths,  points  out 
that  radical  students  strive  to  prevent 
successful  reform  by  moderates.  But  the 
report  does  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
there  exists  a  large,  and  perhaps  growing, 
body  of  students  who  are  extremely  dis- 
gruntled and  dissatisfied  with  both  the 
inadequacies  of  their  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  society  in  general. 
Importantly,  in  this  regard,  the  report 
points  out  that  the  "crucial  factor  in  the 
widening  gap  between  students  and 
others  is  the  student's  perception  of  re- 
ality. This  must  be  understood  by  all 
those  who  seek  solutions.  This  requires  of 
us  comprehension  and  of  the  student, 
imderstanding." 

This  report,  in  its  entirety,  is  worth 


YOUTH'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
SOCIETY 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
everyone  has  been  complaining  about 
hippies  and  the  SI>S,  a  great  majority  of 
today's  youth  is  making  substantial  con- 
tributions to  society.  My  observations 
show  that  our  youth  want  to  help  remold 
our  "establishment"  into  a  viable  appa- 
ratus that  is  more  in  tune  with  the  needs 
existing  today  rather  than  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  our  democratic  way  of  Ufe.  I 
have  personally  known  many  of  our  youth 
who  have  taken  on  responsibilities  far 
beyond  their  years,  and  I  commend  them 
for  meeting  the  challenges  that  are  put 
before  them. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  a  very  fine 
writer  who  wrote  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
Forum: 

Don't  Wrpte  Them    Off 
(By  Lloyd  W.  Sveen) 
Adults  suffered  a  terrible  shock  last  week 
I  April  13-20).  They  discovered  they  had  writ- 
ten off   teenagers   and  college  students  too 
soon. 

"Students  Fight  Dakota  Flooding" 
screamed  the  big  black  headline  across  the 
top  of  page  1  of  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tri- 
bune. You  could  almost  feel  the  amazement 
of  California  readers  at  the  thought  of 
schools  closing  because  students  were  out 
sandbagging  a  river  Instead  of  a  college  presi- 
dent. 

This  is  understandable  in  a  state  where 
student  revolt  was  born  at  Berkeley  in  1964. 
but  the  same  stunned  surprise  was  reflected 
here.  A  typical  comment  was  that  of  Minne- 
sota Gov.  Harold  LeVander:  "The  youth  are 
said  to  be  anti-establishment  but  when  the 
chips  are  down  they  come  through." 

Why  should  we  be  so  surprised  that  kids 
are  eager  to  meet  challenges?  Maybe  l>ecavise 
we've  taken  away  all  the  challenges  that  used 
to  be  normal  in  the  process  of  growing  up? 

We're  a  smart  generation  which  survived 
the  spiked  malt.  Betty  Coed,  and  Joe  College 
age  to  establish  a  technological  era  where 
miracles  are  so  common  It  Is  difficult  to  get 
excited  about  plans  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon.  We're  so  smart  we've  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  child  to  develop  into  a  man 
or  a  woman  without  wrenching  experiences. 
We  preach  about  the  virtue  of  work  to  our 
kids,  but  we  have  Invented  Just  about  every- 
thing that  can  eliminate  work. 

We  tell  of  the  hardships  we  underwent 
during  the  depression  while  we  hand  them 
their  own  credit  cards. 

We  teach  them  that  the  great  heroes  of 
history  were  Individualists  who  dared  to  stand 
alone,  but  we  lay  down  rtiles  on  length  of 
hair  and  skirts  so  all  will  look  alike. 

We  build  schools  to  teach  our  kids  to 
think  and  to  reason,  to  weigh  and  consider: 
but  when  they  arrive  at  a  Judgment  that  dif- 
fers from  ours  we  call  them  rebellious. 

We  call  them  hippies  when  they  wander 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  happiness 
but  we  applaud  and  envy  the  millionaire 
Jet  set  which  does  the  same  thing. 

We  tell  them  that  delaying  a  present  pleas- 
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ure  brings  a  far  greater  reward  in  the  future 
but  we  can't  wait  to  buy  another  luxury 
so  we  charge  It. 

We  who  once  gloried  in  the  lurid  movies 
of  the  '30s  before  the  Legion  of  Decency 
cracked  down  now  are  righteously  indignant 
at  the  new  wave  of  nudity  and  double 
entendre. 

We  tell  kids  to  be  patient  with  us  l>ecause 
problems  can't  be  solved  overnight — but  we 
give  them  Instant  bottles  when  they're 
babies,  instant  food  when  they're  growing  up, 
we  take  instant  pictures  of  them  at  high 
school  graduation,  and  give  them  instant  en- 
trance to  a  college. 

And  now  when  Mother  Nature  gives  them 
an  Instant  challenge  we  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  We  are  so  happily  surprised  that 
the  electronic  talk  shows  are  full  of  sugges- 
tions about  thanking  the  kids — give  them  a 
big  party,  set  up  scholarships,  give  them 
more  opportunity  for  recreation. 

We're  In  danger  of  flubbing  it  again.  Why 
not  Just  say,  "Thanks.  You  did  a  good  Job," 
and  then  start  to  figure  out  a  way  to  give 
them  more  ways  to  work  off  their  energy  and 
use  their  talents. 


A  LETTER  OF  PROTEST  FROM  A 
STUDENT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
CUT  IN  TEACHER'S  SALARIES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  a  student  at 
Surrattsville  Senior  High  School,  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.  It  is,  I  believe,  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  concern  which 
the  youth  of  today  have,  not  only  about 
their  own  future,  but  for  the  problems 
which  face  our  society.  The  student.  Mr. 
Steve  Kane,  has  asked  that  I  discuss 
with  my  colleagues  the  problem  involv- 
ing cuts  in  teachers'  salaries.  I  am  most 
happy  to  comply  with  his  request  by 
calling  Mr.  Kane's  letter  to  their  atten- 
tion: 

Clinton.  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Hocan:  I  am  a  student  at  Sur- 
rattsville Senior  High  and  I  am  writing  in 
to  ask  you  if  you  could  speak  to  some  of  the 
other  representatives  about  the  salary  cut 
of  our  teachers.  Our  teachers  here  really 
work  hard  to  put  things  across  to  us  and 
with  the  large  classes.  I  and  many  other 
students  feel  that  the  salary  cut  of  our 
teachers  for  next  year  Is  very  unjust.  Would 
you  please  see  if  you  can  do  something  about 
this  for  our  hard  working  teachers? 

Thank  you. 

Steve  Kane. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion because  in  the  face  of  all  of  the 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
expends  each  year  on  various  programs 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  across 
our  Nation  in  matters  far  less  important 
than  education,  we  as  a  nation,  have 
been  tmable  or  unwilling  c.o  see  that  our 
teachers  receive  the  kind  of  compensa- 
tion which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  immediate 
answer  to  the  problem  and  so  I  call  upon 
you  to  join  with  me  in  making  a  better 
effort  to  see  that  the  teachers  of  our  Na- 
tion are  at  least  as  well  paid  as  others 
rendering  comparable  service  to  our 
society. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  GETS  FDA  GRANT 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK    , 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
HEW  announced  a  $120,000  grant  to  a 
university  in  Yugoslavia  to  study  spastic 
people. 

This  week,  the  FDA  announces  a  grant 
of  $200,000  and  a  second  one  for  $130,000 
for  research  in  Yugoslavia.  The  purpose 
of  the  grant  is  announced  for  the  study 
of  any  relationship  between  use  of  birth 
control  pills  and  cancer  of  the  cervix. 
An  estimated  10,000  Yugoslav  women 
are  to  be  involved  in  the  6-year  study. 

Of  course,  it  is  understandable  that 
with  the  high  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  we  could  not  expect  to 
employ  10,000  women  for  6  years  for 
$200,000,  but  it  does  seem  ridiculous — 
even  if  only  counterpart  funds — that  our 
country  must  help  subsidize  the  Com- 
munist economy  of  Yugoslavia. 

It  impossible  that  some  in  our  Govern- 
ment-are  aware  that  the  Red  Yugoslav 
leaders  have  embraced  the  Vietcong  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  in  the  kill- 
ing of  American  boys,  and  see  in  this 
research  project  a  chance  to  control  the 
future  population  of  Yugoslavia. 

And  all  of  this  while  the  American 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  continue 
the  surtax  because  of  excessive,  frivilous, 
uncontrolled  governmental  spending. 
In  include  a  jjertinent  news  release: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
June  26,  1969 1 
YcoostJ\viA  Will  Study  Pill  por  FDA 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  con- 
tracting with  Yugoslavia  for  two  major  stud- 
ies  on   the   safety   of  oral   contraceptives — 
the  first  PDA  research  projects  in  an  East- 
ern European  country. 

The  larger  study  is  intended  to  shed  light 
on  whether  there  is  a  relation  between  use 
of  the  Pill  and  cancer  of  the  cervix. 

A  second  objective  is  to  gather  data  on  the 
almost  une.xamined  question  whether  the 
Pill  in  any  way  imperils  the  offspring  of 
women  who  have  used  it.  The  study  also  will 
Investigate  whether  use  of  the  Pill  effects 
fertility — an  issue  about  which  there  are  dif- 
fering medical  reports. 

In  an  interview  yesterday.  Dr.  John  J. 
Schrogle.  director  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Liaison  in  the  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Medicine,  said  that  the  6-year  study  will  be- 
gin within  several  weeks  and  will  involve 
about  10,000  Yugoslav  women — about  half 
of  them  controls  who  will  use  non-chemical 
or  no  contraception. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  $200,000 — much 
less  than  it  would  be  in  the  United  States, 
the  PDA  official  said.  The  bill  will  be  met 
with  counterpart  funds  that  are  available  to 
repay  the  United  States  for  foreign  aid,  but 
that  can  be  spent  only  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  study  awaits  final  approval  which  is 
expected,  shortly  from  PDA  Commissioner 
Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr.  and  C.  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  head 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Association. 

Already  approved  is  a  second  study  that 
will  cost  $130,000  in  counterpart  funds  and 
will  last  four  years.  This  Investigation  will 
concern  a  suspected  relation  between  use  of 
the  Pill  and,  in  some  users,  diabetes. 

Population   research   Is   an   approved   use 

for  counterpart  funds  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  Issue  of  a  possible  Unk  between  the 
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Pill  and  cervical  cancer  flared  Into  con- 
troversy last  September,  when  It  became 
Itnown  that  a  major — and  still  unpublished — 
study  done  In  New  York  City  had  shown  a 
higher  rate  of  precancerous  changes  In  the 
cervical  Ossue  of  women  on  the  Pill  than  In 
controls  using  a  diaphragm. 

The  PDA's  Advisory  Committee  said  last 
Nov.  1  that  the  data  "do  not  confirm  or 
refute  a  causal  relation.  .  .  ."  The  agency's 
hope  Is  that  the  Yugoslav  study — and  another 
being  plaimed  In  this  country — will  yield 
definitive  answers. 


June  27,  1969 


THE  PRESS  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
elements  of  the  news  media  have  been 
most  insistent  that  there  be  an  ethics 
committee  established  for  the  House,  the 
other  body,  and  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  clear  implication  has  been  there  is 
dire  need  for  such  a  committee  because 
of  a  handful  of  incidents  of  misconduct, 
at  least  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 
Yet,  the  national  and  international 
news  media  has  no  such  ethics  guardian 
of  its  own.  However,  a  group  of  journal- 
ists and  writers,  concerned  over  the  one- 
sided and  slanting  reporting,  is  attempt- 
ing to  at  least  throw  some  light  on  the 
sickening  and  disgusting  attempts  to 
brainwash  us. 

These  distinguished  journalists  and 
writers  have  formed  a  press  ethics  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  Record  of  May  26  1 
commended  them  for  it.  Yet,  even  before 
this  committee  could  issue  its  first  state- 
ment the  subjective  peddlers  hastened  to 
attack  it,  seeking  to  destroy  it  and  leave 
it  stillborn. 

They  did  not  accomplish  this,  however, 
and  the  press  ethics  committee  has  dis- 
tributed its  initial  statement — one  that 
hopefully  will  encourage  the  two-sided, 
objective  coverage  of  the  news  so  badly 
needed  if  the  public  is  to  have  a  sound 
basis  for  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  first 
statement  of  the  press  ethics  committee 
carefully.  I  do  not  know  what  promi- 
nence it  was  given  around  the  coimtry, 
but  I  do  say  it  deserves  the  full  attention 
of  every  American  at  this  crucial  mo- 
ment in  our  history.  The  statement 
follows: 

The  Press  Ethics  Committee 
The  Press  Ethics  Commltte  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  today: 

News  reporting  against  the  ABM  defense 
missile  system  for  the  U.S.A.  has  been  so  one- 
sided that  the  right  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans to  be  defended  has  been  largely  ig- 
nored. 

Typical  of  the  extreme  media  attacks 
against  minimal  U.S.  defense  from  the  new 
Soviet  25  megaton  war-heads  Is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  15, 
1969 : 

"It  Is  still  far  too  small  to  knock  out  more 
than  one  (U.S.)  ICBM  site. 

"It  Is  Instead  a  large  war-head  designed 
to  destroy  large  'soft'  targets — such  as  cit- 
ies— In  other  words  a  second  strike  weapon, 
and  that  Is  all." 

On  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  TV-show,  where 
the  proposed  antl-mlssUe  defense  has  been 


attacked  very  frequently,  the  ABM  system 
was  even  assailed  In  the  newscast  on  Presl- 
dent  Elsenhower's  death.  TV  quiz  programs 
and  TV  shows  are  loaded  with  ABM  op, 
ponents.  One  of  the  favorite  gadgets  in  what 
seems  to  be  leading  toward  a  TV  "blitz" 
against  defensive  missiles  is  to  emphasize 
their  cost  and  follow  this  immediately  with 
the  need  for  funds  for  domestic  poverty 
programs. 

This  cacophony  has  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  in  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  D.  A  Bren- 
nan  has  spoken  of  lopsided  reporting  which 
causes  lopsided  thinking.  Columnist  William 
S.  White  has  not  criticized  the  Press  but  has 
charged  that  the  antl-ABM  lobby  is  oper- 
ating "one  of  the  most  richly  financed  prop- 
aganda  campaigns  In  recent  history." 

News  reporting  on  the  new  "Safeguard" 
missiles  has  almost  entirely  by-passed  the 
simple  fact  that — at  the  very  worst — they  are 
better   than    no   defense   missiles   at   all 

The  Press  Ethics  Committee,  on  the  ba.sls 
of  a  volume  of  press  reports  and  TV-casts 
warns  the  public  that  Its  safety  seems  en- 
dangered by  the  Increasingly  one-sided  and 
virulent  reporting  against  a  missile  defense 
from  the  new  Soviet  aggressive  rockets. 

We  urge  each  American  to  be  alert  to  this 
dangerous  propaganda  barrage  and  to  ponder 
any  favorable,  as  well  as  adverse,  reports  re- 
specting the  proposed  antl-Sovlet  rocket  de- 
fense system. 

Americans  should  keep  In  mind  that— on 
the  basis  of  full  information— the  present 
Republican  President  and  his  predecessor,  a 
Democratic  President,  have  both  recom- 
mended a  missile  defense  against  new  offen- 
slve  missiles  In  the  hands  of  Communist 
regimes. 


June  27,  1969 

POSTAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 


MEMORIAL  DAY,  1969 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
we  celebrated  with  the  usual  pagentry 
and  holiday  atmosphere  Memorial  Day, 
1969.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  despite 
its  name  Memorial  Day  has  lost  its  true 
meaning  for  millions  of  Americans  and 
instead  has  become  the  unofficial  begin- 
ning of  summer.  In  a  rush  to  the  beaches 
and  golf  courses  too  many  Americans 
forget  why  it  is  that  there  is  a  day  away 
from  work.  It  is  not  a  day  to  celebrate, 
it  is  a  day  to  mourn. 

This  point  was  brought  home  to  me 
when,  immediately  after  Memorial  Day, 
I  spoke  with  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Andrew 
McCarthy,  of  Sea  Cliff,  N.Y..  whose  son 
had  just  been  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  is  a  proud  American. 
She  was  terribly  sad,  as  only  a  mother 
in  her  situation  could  be.  She  was  not  an- 
gry at  her  country. 

But  Mrs.  McCarthy  was  imderstand- 
ably  distraught  by  our  failure  to  observe 
Memorial  Day  for  what  it  is— a  day  to 
remember  our  men  of  this  and  previous 
wars  who  have  died  In  combat.  She  asked 
me,  "Can  we  not  have  a  real  Memorial 
Day?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  a  true  and 
serious  Memorial  Day.  Not  a  holiday 
weekend,  but  day  in  memory  of  tens  of 
thousands  we  have  lost  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture that  Mrs.  McCarthy  could  have  her 
very  small  and  very  human  request — a 
real  Memorial  Day. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postal  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  has  concluded  its 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  postal  service.  During  this 
past  month  and  a  half  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  aware  of  the  delega- 
tions of  postal  unions  from  home  who 
have  made  their  presentations  on  the 
subject  of  labor  relations  by  law  in  the 
postal  service.  Four  days  of  hearings 
were  held  in  response  to  this  interest  in 
which  testimony  was  taken  from  all  pos- 
tal unions,  the  administration,  and  a 
large  number  of  experts  in  the  public 
employee  relations  field. 

The  hearing  record  will  be  kept  open 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  accommo- 
date Members  of  Congress  and  others 
who  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  this 
matter. 

PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    LABOR    RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 

At  the  present  time,  labor  relations 
problems  in  the  Federal  Government  are 
governed  by  a  program  started  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  during  his  administration 
under  an  Executive  order,  which  is  an  in- 
house  Government  regulation  based  on 
the  authority  of  the  President  as  the 
manager  of  the  Federal  Government.  At 
the  time  President  Kennedy  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10988,  the  present  labor 
program,  it  was  a  great  progressive  step 
in  the  public  employee  field,  an  Executive 
order  was  the  device  used  as  authority  for 
the  program  because  many  Federal  man- 
agers were  afraid  that  legislation  would 
be  passed  by  the  Congress  which  would 
severely  restrict  their  authority. 

The  effect  of  President  Kennedy's  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  very  worthwhile.  The 
organization  of  Government  employee 
unions  expanded  so  that  today  there  are 
more  federal  union  members  outside  the 
postal  service  than  in  postal  imlons.  In 
the  early  1960's  the  vast  majority  of  Fed- 
eral Government  union  members  were 
in  postal  imions. 

THE    IMPASSE    PROBLEM 

President  Kennedy's  program  though 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  because  of  the 
breakdown  in  employee  contract  nego- 
tiations. Federal  personnel  managers  are 
able  to  decide  what  issues  they  will  ne- 
gotiate with  unions  about  and  what  in- 
terpretation is  to  be  placed  on  contracts 
once  they  are  signed.  The  only  appeal 
from  these  decisions  is  to  the  department 
head  of  the  agency  involved,  whose  or- 
ders personnel  managers  are  following 
in  the  first  place.  In  short,  management 
sits  as  judge  in  its  own  case. 

Postal  unions  during  their  1968  nego- 
tiating sessions  had  this  kind  of  experi- 
ence with  postal  management.  Post  Of- 
fice Department  negotiators  declared 
thousands  of  contract  items  nonnego- 
tiable  as  management  prerogatives,  in- 
cluding many  items  that  were  in  previ- 
ous contracts.  They  did  this  becauuse  they 
felt  that  local  department  negotiators 
in  previous  negotiations  had  given  up  too 
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much  of  management's  authority.  Nego- 
tiations reached  an  impasse  in  the  spring 
and  continued  until  the  fall,  when  Post- 
master General  Watson  declared  that 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  all  items  were 
negotiable.  This  decision  of  his  may  have 
prevented  a  postal  strike,  since  contract 
negotiations  had  completely  broken.  This 
situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen 
again.  What  is  more,  the  ironic  thing 
about  the  negotiations  is  this.  Once  a 
contract  is  signed  it  is  not  enforceable 
in  the  courts  like  any  other  contract.  To- 
day no  neutral  party  can  judge  a  dispute 
over  contract  terms  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  courts  have  declared  that  an 
Executive  order  is  nothing  more  than 
the  personal  policy  of  the  President,  it 
can  be  changed  between  breakfast  and 
lunch  and.  back  again  by  diimer.  It  is 
no  different  than  any  other  instruction 
a  President  issues,  and  the  courts  will 
not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent runs  the  Government.  Therefore, 
the  only  appeal  from  an  adverse  inter- 
pretation of  the  contracts  worked  out 
by  the  Post  OfiBce  Department  and  postal 
unions  is  the  Post  Office  Department  it- 
self. It  sits  in  judgment  in  its  own  case. 
Therefore,  in  any  new  Federal  program 
there  must  be  access  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  the  courts  and  arbitration  for  less 
important  individual  matters. 

A   NIXON  EXECTTTIVE  ORDER? 

Federal  personnel  managers  realized 
that  extensive  changes  had  to  be  made 
in  Executive  Order  10988  if  legislation 
was  to  be  forestalled.  Congress  had  been 
alerted  to  the  breakdown  in  contract  ne- 
gotiations. The  Wirtz  committee  made 
up  of  important  Cabinet  officers  and  as- 
sisted by  their  staffs,  heard  witnesses, 
took  testimony  and  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  mid- 1968.  Nothing  was 
done  with  the  report.  Chairman  Hamp- 
ton of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
vened a  new  committee  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  Executive  order  on 
Federal  labor  relations  soon  after  the 
Nixon  administration  took  office.  Chair- 
man Hampton's  group  has  been  meeting 
ever  since.  Newspaper  columnists  at  the 
beginning  of  our  hearings  had  stated 
that  a  new  Nixon  administration  Execu- 
tive order  was  expected  by  May  1,  when 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  testified  on 
April  25,  their  witness  stated  that  a  new 
Executive  order  would  be  issued  within 
60  days.  A  White  House  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  dated  in  mid-May  backed 
up  this  estimate.  June  25  has  come  and 
gone  and  there  is  no  Executive  order, 
nor  will  there  be  for  some  time.  There 
have  been  charges  made  by  some  Gov- 
ernment union  officials  that  this  pro- 
gram is  being  studied  to  death. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  charge.  The 
delay  in  issuing  a  new  Executive  order 
is  brought  about  by  the  awareness  on 
the  part  of  those  studying  the  problem 
that  a  new  Executive  order  will  not  be 
helpful.  The  problem  today  is  the  en- 
forcing of  public  employee  contracts.  A 
strike  against  the  Government  is  a  crim- 
inal act.  There  is  no  way  to  enforce  these 
contracts  in  the  courts  because  Execu- 
tive orders  have  no  more  legal  standing 
and  are  no  more  binding  than  a  letter 
from  the  President.  There  is  only  one 
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answer  and  that  is  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  The  long  delays  in  action  on 
an  Executive  order  is  I  believe  an  ad- 
mission that  an  Executive  order  at  this 
stage  of  Government  unionism  will  not 
give  access  to  the  courts  where  serious 
contract  questions  should  be  settled — 
Manhattan  Bronx  Postal  Union  v. 
Gronowski,  350  F.  2d  451,  and  National 
Association  of  Internal  Revenue  Em- 
ployees v.  Dillon,  356  F.  2d  811. 

WHAT   HAS  CONGRESS   DONE? 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions began  its  hearings  on  this  problem 
and  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  bills 
dealing  with  labor  relations  in  the  postal 
service.  The  consideration  of  bills  was 
limited  to  the  postal  service  because  the 
postal  service  is  the  only  Federal  indus- 
trial operation  with  long  standing  and 
almost  complete  union  representation.  In 
addition,  working  conditions  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  are  terrible,  and  la- 
bor relations  in  the  postal  service  have 
reached  a  critical  point.  What  is  more, 
the  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff 
seem  to  realize  more  than  other  Govern- 
ment officials  that  something  must  be 
done  and  soon.  They  have  suggested  in 
their  corporation  plan  the  most  far- 
reaching  labor  relations  program  ever 
suggested  in  Government  circles,  with 
direct  reliance  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  This  is  important  be- 
cause Federal  personnel  managers  have 
always  resisted  using  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  cases  as  precedents,  let 
alone  using  the  services  of  the  Board 
itself. 

The  bills  taken  up  for  study  by  my  sub- 
committee were  In  general  agreement  on 
the  need  for  access  to  the  Federal  courts, 
on  the  need  for  arbitration  of  disputes, 
on  the  need  for  mediation  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Mediation  Service,  on 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  Postal 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  sit  on  judg- 
ment in  contract  disputes.  This  is  a  large 
area  of  agreement.  Both  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  postal  labor  unions  are 
In  agreement  on  these  items. 

The  bills  supported  by  postal  unions 
differ  on  the  question  of  what  types  of 
postal  unions  should  be  represented  be- 
fore a  postal  disputes  panel  and  share 
in  the  benefits  of  any  new  program.  Some 
bills,  for  instance,  exclude  all  but  AFL- 
CIO  craft  unions  from  their  provisions. 
This  would  be  a  death  sentence  for  the 
industrial  postal  unions  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union  and  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees. 
The  National  Alliance,  for  instance,  has 
large  numbers  of  minority  group  employ- 
ees as  members.  Their  problems  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  employees. 
Yet  these  special  problems  would  be  ig- 
nored by  their  unions  in  some  sections 
of  the  covmtry  because  they  are  a  smaller 
part  of  the  work  force  than  other  groups. 

The  bills  supported  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  unique  in  that  they  pro- 
vide for  collective  bargaining  on  all  is- 
sues including  wages.  These  bills  substi- 
tute the  right  to  a  form  of  arbitration 
through  a  Postal  Labor  Relations  Panel 
instead  of  the  right  to  strike,  which  would 
remain  under  Federal  law  a  crime.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
would  be  binding  in  all  matters  not  spe- 
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ciflcally  set  out  in  the  bill.  The  setting 
of  wage  rates  Is  sought  by  the  Post  OfiQce 
Department  so  that  they  can  exchange 
promises  of  wage  increases  in  return  for 
concessions  on  labor's  part  on  working 
conditions  and  other  matters.  What  con- 
cessions the  Post  OfBce  Department  seeks 
from  postal  unions  remains  to  be  seen. 
What  is  more,  since  a  postal  corporation 
would  be  self-sustaining,  wage  rates 
would  be  tied  directly  to  postal  rates  and 
postal  unions  would  find  themselves  di- 
rectly pitted  against  the  interests  of  large 
mail  users.  The  administration  bills  do 
have  great  merit  in  that  they  recognize 
the  need  for  binding  contracts,  arbitra- 
tion, a  Postal  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  application  of  as  much  labor  law  from 
the  private  sector  as  possible  in  a  Gov- 
ernment setting  through  the  application 
of  the  Nationtil  Labor  Relations  Act — 
title  29,  United  States  Code. 

H.R.  7916,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman DcLSKi,  has  much  to  recom- 
-  mend  it.  It  provides  for  a  complete  postal 
labor  relations  program  by  including 
within  Its  protection  both  craft  and  in- 
d.ustrial.  unions,  and  both  local  and  na- 
tional'unions.  It  does  not  include  postal 
supervisors,  but  H.R.  4,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Dulski,  which  is  the  postal 
reform  bill,  does  protect  the  postal  super- 
visors union. 

XKCOKMEKDATIOKS 

The  subcommittee  was  able  to  obtain 
a  wide  range  of  agreement  between  all  of 
the  parties,  including  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment. There  is  agreement  that 
there  must  be  legislation,  that  there  must 
be  access  to  the  coiu-ts,  a  Postal  Labor 
Relations  Board  which  will  decide 
contract  cases,  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedures. 

I  believe  that  if  we  direct  oiu-  attention 
to  the  main  problem  we  have  to  face, 
which  is  the  breakdown  in  contract  ne- 
gotiations, and  provide  the  means  for 
parties  to  settle  as  many  problems  as 
possible  in  negotiations  between  them- 
selves in  contract  negotiations,  we  will 
have  done  the  job  that  is  necessary.  For 
instance,  grievances  should  be  defined 
by  contract  and  violations  of  contract 
provisions  in  regard  to  individuals 
should  be  settled  by  procedures  set  up  by 
contract.  Grievances,  for  instance,  should 
be  settled  quickly  on  as  low  a  level  as 
possible,  so  that  they  do  not  pile  up  by 
the  thousands  at  the  Department  level, 
with  no  decision  one  way  or  the  other  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Applying  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  all  matters  involving  postal  em- 
ployees where  their  situation  is  similar  to 
workers  in  private  industry  would  be 
helpful.  If  we  avoid  at  the  same  time 
onerous  regulation  of  Government 
unions  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  where  it  has  not  been  proven  neces- 
sary for  Government  unions.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  cases  could  be 
useful  in  determining  the  fairness  of 
election  procedures,  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, jurisdictional  disputes  and  appro- 
priate unit  cases.  The  use  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  could  if  necessary 
be  limited  to  specific  matters  and  I 
know  the  committee  would  be  open  to 
suggestions  on  this  point. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  postal  labor  jurisdictional  disputes 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  different 
bills  has  obsciu-ed  the  need  for  postal  la- 
bor relations  by  law.  The  jurisdictional 
disputes  raised  by  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee  have  obscured  the  real 
body  of  agreement  between  all  the  par- 
ties, and  the  national  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Mr.  James  Rademacher,  pointed  this  out 
in  his  testimony. 

The  members  of  my  subcommittee  will 
meet  at  some  future  date  to  discuss  the 
wide  area  of  agreement  among  all  of  the 
parties  so  that  we  can  discuss  a  new  bill. 
A  report  on  the  subject  of  postal  labor 
relations  will  be  issued.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  accomplish  something  of 
value  here  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of  as 
Members  of  Congress.  I  would  welcome 
additional  written  statements  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  others.  Oiu: 
hearing  record  will  be  open  for  a  short 
time. 


JuTie  27,  1969 


DON  JOHNSON  NEW  VA 
ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  Donald  E.  Johnson  was  sworn 
in  as  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

As  you  know,  Don  is  an  lowan,  from 
West  Branch,  the  hometown  of  the  late 
President  Herbert  Hoover. 

At  the  ceremony  Monday,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administrator  spoke  eloquently 
about  the  role  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  his  determination  that  the 
challenge  it  faces  would  be  met. 

We  in  Iowa  are  proud  of  Don  Johnson. 
We  are  confident  of  his  ability;  assured 
by  his  determination.  We  know  that  un- 
der his  leadership  the  challenge  will  be 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Don  Johnson's 
remarks  of  Monday  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson 


June  23.  1969. 

If  some  of  you  suspect  there  Is  a  slight 
Iowa  flavor  today,  you  are  entirely  correct. 
We  m  Iowa  are  proud  of  our  heritage  and 
while  we  are  compassionate  people  and 
people  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
everywhere,  there  are  occasions  when  we  do 
stick  together  and  are.  In  fact,  quite  clan- 
nish. This  ceremony  today  Is  certainly  a 
time  of  celebration,  but  I  find  that  celebra- 
tion to  be  tempered  by  President  Nixon's 
words  of  June  5  at  the  Ume  he  made  the 
announcement  of  my  appointment,  and  I 
quote: 

"There  is  no  agency  that  has  greater  im- 
pact on  more  Americans  than  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  veteran  population 
from  World  War  I.  World  War  U,  Korea,  and 
now  Vlet-Nam,  runs  into  the  millions,  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  all  veterans." 

As  I  heard  those  words  that  day  and  as  I 
have  re-read  them  on  several  occasions,  I 
have  been  sobered  by  the  reeponslbUity  that 
Is  now  mine  and  so  while  we  will  celebrate 
today   and   commemorate   this   day,   at   the 


same  time  we  will  recognize  the  reeponsl- 
bUity that  lies  ahead. 

But  I  look  forward  to  the  challenge  that  is 
ours  and  that  we  are  going  to  meet  because 
I  find  the  Veterans  Administration  to  be  a 
umque  government  agency.  It  is  unique  be- 
ctLUse  it  is  the  agency  that  does  what  the 
electorate  wants  it  to  do.  The  electorate  rec- 
ognizes an  obligation  to  those  servicemen— 
to  those  men  and  women — who  answered 
the  call  of  their  country  and  who  have 
served,  suffered  and  sacrificed.  I  find,  too. 
that  the  VA  is  unique  because  of  a  special 
partnership  that  exists  between  the  Legis- 
lative and  the  Executive  Branches  of  Gov- 
ernment.  It's  the  one  agency  in  which  there 
is  close  liaison  at  all  times.  We  work  to- 
gether—and this  we  pledge — that  this 
agency  and  those  committees  in  particular 
on  the  Hill  which  have  charge  of  veterans 
affairs  will  continue  to  work  together.  I  think 
that  it  should  be  said  that  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  in  particular,  with 
which  we  nave  more  or  our  dealings,  has  lor 
many  years  been  led  by  a  strong  exponent 
of  veterans  rights,  the  Honorable  Olin  E 
Teague  of  Texas. 

The  VA  is  also  unique  in  another  way. 
It  is  a  Federal  agency  that  maintains  close 
Ualson  with  the  veterans'  organizations  and 
this,  too,  we  pledge  to  continue  and  expand. 
And  lastly,  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  unique  because  it  is  an  agency  staffed  by 
compassionate,  dedicated  and  hard-working 
public  servants.  I  have  found  this  to  l>e  triie 
in  my  past  dealings  with  the  agency  and 
also  during  the  past  two  weeks  when  I  have 
been  rather  unofficially  on  the  Job.  I  look 
forward  to  Joining  the  170,000  VA  employees. 
I  think,  too,  that  this  is  a  fitting  day  for 
this  ceremony  because  this  week  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  first  O.I.  Bill  of 
Rights.  Since  the  President's  announcement 
on  June  5  of  a  special  committee  to  look  at 
the  problems  of  the  Viet-Nam  veteran  and 
the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  many  words  have 
been  spoken  and  written  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  present  G.I.  BlU.  I  am  pleased,  of  course, 
about  the  assignment  given  me  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  chair  that  committee  and  both  as 
Administrator  of  the  VA,  and  as  chairman 
of  that  committee,  I  look  forward  to  the  as- 
signment. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  pre-Judge  the  work 
of  that  committee,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
here  that  raw  statistics  do  not  always  tell 
the  story.  In  these  days  of  a  different  sort 
of  situation  than  we  had  in  1946  and 
19*'^ — with  a  gradual  demobilization,  with  a 
high  employment  rate,  and  with  many  men 
completing  their  educational  work  before 
they  are  inducted  into  the  services,  there  are. 
indeed,  differences  and  we  do,  indeed,  need 
to  take  a  look  at  the  problems  that  exist.  But 
I  can  tell  you  that  we  will — this  commit- 
tee— find  the  answers  to  those  problems. 

In  the  interim,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  carrying  out 
its  mission.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are 
specifically  charged  with  in  the  formation 
of  that  committee  is  to  reach  out  to  the 
educationally  disadvantaged.  The  VA  "out- 
reached"  program  to  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged has  been  a  success.  VA  achieved 
a  79%  effectiveness  in  the  big  city  target 
areas.  One  of  the  problems  that  exists  is  how 
we  are  to  reach  the  men  in  the  rural  areas  of 
America.  This  VA  found  to  be  difficult  and 
even  with  the  help  of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions we  tiave  only  been  able  to  reach  14<"o 
of  them. 

And  so  I  think  it  is  implicit  in  what  I  am 
saying,  and  I  speak  now  to  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations represented  here,  that  because 
your  strength  often  lies  in  rural  America, 
we  need  your  help  more  than  ever,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  this 
committee  report.  We  need  to  have  renewed 
efforts  on  your  part  and  also  the  VA  to 
reach  these  people  we're  seeking  in  riual 
America. 
And  so  I  would  pledge  to  you  that  this 
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committee  will  find  the  answers.  And  I  ask 
at  this  time  for  assistance  from  the  Con- 
gress, from  the  White  House,  from  the  vet- 
erans organizations  and  from  educators. 

This  new  team  looks  forward  to  the  as- 
signments ahead.  The  President  is  deter- 
mined that  we  recognize  new  problems  in 
this  different  time  frame  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  ask  for  your  advice  and  counsel. 
As  Judge  Whitney  OullUUand  indicated  to 
you,  the  family  Bible  was  open  to  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Jewish 
prayers — It  asks  tor  wisdom  to  govern.  I 
trust  that  wisdom  wlU  be  given  to  us. 

Finally,  I  know  all  of  you  Join  with  me  as 
I  express  the  fervent  prayer  that  efforts  now 
underway  under  the  direction  of  President 
Nixon  wUl  bring  about  the  earliest  possible 
termination  of  the  present  hostilities  in 
Vlet-Nam  through  a  Just  and  honorable 
peace. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  I  know  that 
I  express  the  hope  of  all  Americans  as  I 
pray  that  the  day  may  come  when  there 
will  be  no  Veterans  Administration  because 
there  are  no  more  wars,  and  that  mankind 
the  world  over  wUl  have  learned  to  live 
peacefully  side-by-slde  in  an  enduring  cU- 
mate  of  mutual  respect  and  compassion  and 
trust. 

Thank  you  for  honoring  me  with  yoiu 
presence  here  today. 


A  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY 
TAKES  FIRM  STAND  ON  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  disrup- 
tion and  violence  on  our  college  csun- 
puses  is  a  matter  on  which  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  focused,  and  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  us  all. 

Recently  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  Fra- 
ternity, which  has  chapters  on  75  cam- 
puses— several  of  which  are  in  my 
congressional  district — issued  a  most  re- 
freshing position  paper  on  "freedom  and 
order"  which  I  feel  is  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  share  their  recent  state- 
ment with  you,  and  also  point  out  that 
this  statement  has  been  supported  by 
more  than  3,000  luidergraduate  members 
of  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  Fraternity: 
Statement  op  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  Praternitt 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Sigma  Tau  Gamma,  a  na- 
tional college  fraternity  with  chapters  on  75 
campuses,  has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  camptis 
disorders  in  a  statement  release  from  its 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis. 

In  a  position  statement  on  "freedom  and 
order"  adopted  by  college  chapters  and  en- 
dorsed by  a  large  majority  of  its  more  than 
3,000  student  members,  the  fraternity  re- 
aRirmed  its  commitment  to  the  "maintenance 
of  an  academic  environment  conducive  to 
learning  and  scholarly  development." 

Citing  the  intrinsic  rights  of  free  inquiry, 
the  fraternity  insisted  that  they  must  be 
exercised  "In  a  manner  which  does  not  di- 
minish, abridge,  or  destroy  the  rights  of 
others." 

"We  cannot  condone  the  disruptive  infiu- 
ences  and  activities  which  contemptuously 
deny  to  others  their  freedom  to  pursue  truth 
in  an  atmosphere  which  permits  refiectlon, 
debate  and  study." 

Dr.  Ronald  W.  Roskens,  president  of  the 
international  organization,  noted  the  Incon- 
sistency of  students  who  Insist  upon  being 
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heard  often  deny  the  same  privilege  to  others 
through  vulgar  and  abusive  clamor. 

"It  is  paradoxical  to  me  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  most  educationally  privileged  gen- 
eration In  history  would  advocate  destruction 
of  the  educative  process  which  nourished 
their  minds  and  enhanced  their  freedom," 
said  Dr.  Roskens,  who  Is  vice  president  for 
administration  at  Kent  State  University. 

Many  of  the  fraternity's  collegiate  chapters 
have  inaugtirated  programs  designed  to  fos- 
ter constructive  leadership  on  their  respec- 
tive campuses,  according  to  Dr.  Roskens. 

LOCATION  OF  COLLEGIATE  CHAPTERS 

Arizona 
Northern  Arizona  University. 

Arkansas 
Arkansas  A  &  M  College. 
Henderson  State  College. 
State  College  of  Arkansas. 

niinots 
Eastern  Illinois  University. 
University  of  lUlnois. 

Indiana 
Ball  State  University. 
Valparaiso  University. 
Iowa 
University  of  Northern  Iowa 

Kansas 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 

Louisiana 
NlchoUs  State  College. 
Northeast  Louisiana  State  College. 
Northwestern  State  College. 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College. 

Maryland 
Frostburg  State  College. 

Michigan 
Central  Michigan  University. 
Eastern  Michigan  University. 
Western  Michigan  University. 

Minnesota 
Moorhead  State  College. 
St.  Cloud  State  College. 
Winona  State  College. 

Missouri 

Central  Missouri  State  College. 
Harris  Teachers  College. 
Northeast  Missouri  State  College. 
Northwest  Missouri  State  College. 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College. 
Southwest  Missouri  State  College. 
University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City. 
University  of  Mlssourl-Rolla. 
University  of  Mlssourl-St.  Louis. 
Nebraska 

Chadron  State  College. 
Kearney  State  College. 
Wayne  State  College. 

New  Jersey 
Seton  Hall  University. 

New  York 
St.  Jolin's  University. 

North  Dakota 
Minot  State  College. 

Ohio 

Cleveland  State  University. 
Youngstown  University. 
Oklahoma 

Central  State  College. 
East  Central  State  College. 
Northeastern  State  College. 
Southeastern  State  College. 
Southwestern  State  College. 

Oreyon 
Southern  Oregon  College. 
Pennsylvania 

Alliance  College. 
California  State  College. 
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Clarion  State  CoUege. 
Edlnboro  State  College. 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mansfield  State  College. 
Shlppensburg  State  College. 
Slippery  Rock  State  College. 
West  Chester  State  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

South  Dakota 
Black  HUIs  SUte  College. 
Northern  State  College. 
Texas 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College. 

Utah 
College  of  Southern  Utah. 

West  Virginia 
Concord  College. 
Fairmont  State  College. 
Salem  College. 

Wisconsin 
Northland  College. 
St.  Norbert  College. 
Stout  State  University. 
Wisconsin  State  U.-Eau  Claire. 
Wisconsin  State  U.-La  Crosse. 
Wisconsin  State  U.-Oskosh. 
Wisconsin  State  U.-Plattevllle. 
Wisconsin  State  U. -River  Falls. 
Wisconsin  State  U. -Stevens  Point. 
Wisconsin  State  U.-Superior. 
Wisconsin  State  U.-Whltewater. 

Canada 
University  of  Windsor. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
majpr  accomplishments  of  the  90th  Con- 
gresywas  the  enactment  of  the  land- 
mark Truth-in-Lending  Act.  I  am  most 
proud  of  the  key  role  played  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Consumers  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  on  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  in  securing  the  first  Fed- 
eral truth-in-lendlng  law  in  history — 
and  a  strong  and  effective  one  at  that. 

It  is  propitious  that  this  measiu-e 
which  will  give  an  additional  dimension 
to  our  people's  freedom  and  well-being 
goes  into  effect  the  week  we  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July.  But,  as  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Newark  News  of  Jime 
25,  the  value  of  the  law  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  consumers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  information  that  must 
now  be  msMle  available  to  them.  This  per- 
ceptive editorial  "Truth  in  Lending"  is 
printed  in  full  below : 

Truth  in  Lending 

A  new  federal  law  designed  to  improve 
ctistomers'  ability  to  compare  credit  terms 
will  take  effect  next  Tuesday.  But  its  usefiU- 
ness  win  be  impaired  unless  consumers  learn 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Today,  about  one  family  out  of  two  owes 
some  kind  of  Installment  debt,  totaling  more 
than  $90  billion.  Tet  few  households  have 
any  clear  idea  of  how  much  they  pay  In 
finance  charges. 

The  law  taking  effect  Tuesday,  known  as 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  was  finally  passed 
by  Congress  last  3rear  to  make  available  to 
borrowers  a  clearer  picture  of  the  cost  of 
credit.  It  does  not  regtilate  rates.  It  requires 
lenders  to  use  uniform  methods  of  stating 
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credit  charges  so  consumera  can  compare 
deals. 

An  auto  buyer,  for  example,  finds  It  diffi- 
cult today  to  find  his  way  through  a  maze  of 
unfamiliar  terms  when  he  borrows  from  a 
b«nk  or  sales  finance  company.  One  loan  is 
described  as  add-on,  another  as  discounted. 
One  lender  wants  a  service  charge,  another 
an  Investigation  fee,  a  third  demands  credit 
life  Insurance  premiums.  But  starting  Tues- 
day, Installment  credit  sources  must  disclose 
the  total  finance  charge  and  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  or  Its  equivalent,  a  yardstick  by 
which  different  credit  methods  may  be 
evaluated. 

Full  disclosure  of  credit  costs  will  be  of 
little  help  to  consumers,  however,  unless  the 
Information  Is  used.  In  addition  to  learning 
the  amount  of  monthly  payments,  prospec- 
tive borrowers  should  consider  the  length  of 
time  theyll  have  to  pay,  the  annual  percent- 
age rate,  the  type  of  loan  they  choose  and, 
perhaps  most  Important,  how  much  more  It 
costs  to  buy  on  credit  than  to  pay  In  cash. 


MARINE  MIDLAiro  COMMENDED  POR 
SERVICfi  TO  PUBLIC 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

.  _ .  or  NKw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act^Title  I  of  the 
Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act — affects  virtually  everyone  who  Is- 
sues credit.  It  requires  the  nearly  half 
a  milllcm  creditors  in  the  United  States 
to  clearly  and  completely  disclose  all 
costs  in  a  credit  transaction  and  in  every 
advertisement.  Businesses  as  divergent  as 
savings  and  loan  associations,  demrt- 
ment  stores,  credit  card  issuers,  credit 
unions,  banks,  automobile  dealers,  hos- 
pitals, consumer  finance  companies, 
plumbers,  electricians,  doctors  and  any 
other  indi\1duals  or  groups  which  extend 
or  arrange  for  credit  must  comply  with 
the  legislation  by  July  1,  1969. 

In  an  effort  to  Inform  the  public  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  "Truth-in-Lending 
Act,"  Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc..  has 
launched  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
commendable  public  service  program. 

In  the  June  25th  edition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Banker,  Marine  Midland  was  recog- 
nized for  its  role  in  advising  the  public 
about  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

The  American  Banker  article  follows: 

Maune  Midland  Markets  TBtrrH-iN-LzND- 
iNO  Thbouch  Public  Service  Programs, 
Manttal 

BuTFALO,  N.Y. — Communicating  and  In- 
terpreting the  provisions  of  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  to  the  many  people  and  organizations 
affected  by  the  legislation  is  a  difficult  and 
time-consuming  undertaking  which  many 
banks  have  taken  on  as  a  responsibility  and 
as  an  opportunity  to  create  good  will. 

One  of  the  many  has  been  Marine  Midland 
Banks,  Inc.,  which  has  been  conducting  a 
pubUc  service  Regulation  Z  program  In  the 
area  served  by  the  Marine  Midland  System. 

When  Federal  Reserve  Board  Regulation  Z, 
which  Implements  the  legislation  was  Issued 
on  Feb.  10,  1969,  with  an  effective  date  of 
July  1,  1969,  Marine  Midland  assigned  a 
team  of  three  attorneys  to  study  the  legis- 
lation and  the  regulaUon,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Inherent  consumer  and  com- 
mercial applications.  From  their  studies  a  76- 
page  manual  has  been  prepared  that  Inter- 
prets, through  narrative  and  sample  forms 
how  Marine  Midland  Banks  will  comply  with 
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the  law.  The  guide  has  been  made  available 
through  Marine  Midland  personnel  to  other 
organizations  and  individuals  to  help  them 
In  establishing  systems  to  comply  with 
Truth-ln-Lendlng.  Marine  Midland  has  also 
made  sample  forms  available  to  other  bank- 
ing organizations  for  use  as  prototypes  and 
has  offered  assistance  In  preparing  forms 
when  requested. 

A  series  of  fourteen  (14)  statewide  semi- 
nars was  conducted  by  the  team  of  attorneys 
for  all  Marine  Midland  executives  from  the 
bank's  240  offices  In  160  New  York  state  com- 
munities to  cover  legaUtles  and  ramifica- 
tions of  Truth-In-Lending.  William  J.  O'Con- 
nor, of  the  Buffalo  law  firm  of  Buerger  and 
O'Connor,  discussed  the  legislation's  effects 
on  Marine  Midland's  Master  Charge,  custom 
credit  and  time  plan  programs.  Frank  J. 
Laskl  and  Waldron  S.  Hayes,  Jr.,  of  the  Buf- 
falo law  firm  of  Phillips,  Lytle,  Hitchcock, 
Blaine  and  Huber  spoke  on  the  personal, 
commercial,  farm  and  mortgage  lending  ap- 
plications of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act. 

Marine  Midland  has  Informed  Its  mer- 
chant customers  of  the  new  credit  changes 
through  a  series  of  news  bulletins  during  the 
past  few  months.  In  addition,  the  bank's 
employees  have  been  Informed,  through  a 
similar  publication,  of  the  new  develop- 
ments, so  that  they  can  help  both  mer- 
chants and  consumers  who  are  Interested 
in  credit  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  new  legislation. 

Marine  Midland  Banks  have  taken  great 
care  to  Inform  customers  about  potentially 
confusing  terms,  such  as  the  Annual  Per- 
centage Rate  and  the  Finance  Charge.  The 
annual  percentage  and  dollar  and  cents  costs, 
which  form  the  basis  for  comparison  credit 
shopping,  are  explained  in  terms  of  com- 
putation and  conform  to  the  Trust-ln-Lend- 
Ing  credit-contract  and  agreement  forms. 
Through  a  series  of  mailings,  blll-stuffers 
and  the  like  aimed  at  750.000  persons  Ma- 
rine Midland  believes  It  has  made  It  an  easy 
matter  for  the  credit  purchaser  to  be  pre- 
informed  about  the  new  legislation,  and  to 
understand  from  the  new  invoices  what  he 
is  being  charged,  how.  why,  and  how  much. 
Financial  and  business  editors  of  the  press 
have  been  suppUed  with  an  Information  kit 
to  help  them  interpret  the  complexities  of 
the  new  Information  that  consumers  wUl 
be  confronted  with  at  the  time  of  credit 
purchases  and  loans  when  they  receive  bUls 
on  and  after  July  1.  Individuals,  farmers 
and  real-estate  buyers  will  also  benefit  from 
the  information  that  Marine  Midland  has  so 
freely  made  avaUable. 

To  further  assist  the  average  consumer 
who  uses  credit  financing.  Marine  Midland 
has  a  program  underway  to  provide  leading 
credit  spokesmen  for  television  and  radio 
interviews,  as  well  as  for  meetings  with  com- 
munity groups.  These  pubUc  service  pro- 
grams will  be  of  great  help  in  bringing  the 
understanding  of  credit,  what  it  costs  and 
how  It  works  to  many  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

"The  fourth  generation  may  be  descending 
on  us  quietly,"  Mr.  Bradbum  said  Its 
changes  may  seem  relatively  mild  compared 
with  yesterdays  technical  drama,  he  added 
but  under  the  surface  Ue  the  problems  of 
an  "Industry  In  transition." 


IMPROVING  FOREIGN  AIIX 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, America's  commitment  to  less-devel- 
oped nations  should  undergo  major  re- 
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vision.  Over  the  last  few  years.  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  the  current 
structuring  of  our  aid  program — not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  assisting  develop, 
ment  in  low-income  countries,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  our  present  attempts  are 
patronizing  and  ill-conceived. 

As  long  as  the  practice  continues  of 
Including  mUitary  aid  in  with  economic 
assistance,  I  shall  not  support  any  for- 
eign aid  legislation.  Congress  must  real- 
ize that  massive  military  aid  programs 
rarely  are  positive  actions  toward  overall 
development  in  recipient  countries.  Mili- 
tary aid  tends  to  reinforce  mlsalloca- 
tlons  of  resources  away  from  areas  of 
Infrastructural  economic  growth  and 
into  wasteful  assemblages  of  military 
paraphernalia. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  "tying" 
much  of  our  aid  to  U.S.  exports  creates 
a  situation  in  which  certain  projects 
may  be  approved  not  because  they  are 
of  a  high  priority  to  a  recipient  country, 
but  instead  because  they  have  a  high 
import  content. 

I  favor  general  reorganization  of  our 
aid  programs,  with  much  more  emphasis 
on  multilateral  assistance,  and  with 
greater  help  in  the  key  area  of  popula- 
tion and  family  planning. 

A  good  introduction  to  the  type  aid 
approach  I  would  like  to  see  Congress 
approve  was  published  in  the  June  22 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  distinguished 
UCLA  economist  Neil  H.  Jacoby  wrote 
this  important  article,  "A  Better  Way 
of  Extending  Aid,"  and  I  would  like  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Better  Way  of  ExTENDl^fG  Aid 
(By  NeUH.  Jacoby) 

(Note. — Nell  H.  Jacoby  is  professor  and 
former  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  UCLA.  He  is  currently 
a  Visiting  Penow  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions. ) 

Recent  events  raise  hope  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  long-desired  American  with- 
drawal from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  allow 
us  to  contemplate  a  reduction  of  the  appall- 
ing burden  of  that  confilct.  We  can  at  last 
begin  to  consider  how  to  apply  the  released 
resources  to  more  hiunane  and  valuable 
purposes.  Among  them  Is  assistance  to  the 
poor  countries  of  the  world. 

Thoughtful  men  everywhere  are  distressed 
by  the  deprivation  in  which  most  of  the 
human  community  continues  to  exist.  Mal- 
nutrition Is  the  lot  of  2  billion  of  the  world's 
3  billion  people.  Famine  and  epidemic  dis- 
ease stalk  their  lives.  Their  babies  die  with  a 
frequency  many  times  as  high  as  in  advanced 
nations.  Those  who  survive  receive  little 
formal  education.  Their  adult  life  span  Is 
little  more  than  half  that  of  Americans  and 
northern  Europeans.  In  100  of  the  world's 
125  naUons,  average  income  per  person  is 
less  than  $600  a  year;  for  most  people  it  Is 
vmder  $150  a  year. 

POPULATIONS    HAVE    EXPLODED 

During  the  25  years  since  World  War  II 
advanced  countries  have  helped  to  change 
these  somber  conditions.  Progress  has  been 
made,  but  at  too  slow  a  pace.  A  population 
explosion  has  cancelled  out  much  of  the 
anticipated  increase  in  production  per  head. 

The  time  required  by  traditional  societies 
to  move  into  the  contemporary  world  has 
been  grossly  underestimated.  Today,  there  is 
widespread  frustration  and  disillusionment: 
foreign  aid  by  advanced  countries  has  been 
much  reduced.  It  is  timely  to  make  a  re- 
assessment. What  have  we  learned  that  can 
be  applied  to  speed  up  the  progress  of  peoples 
in  the  future? 
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One  fact  we  have  learned  is  that  develop- 
ment is  an  extremely  long  and  complex 
jHtJoees,  whereby  a  country  changes  from  a 
static  traditional  mode  of  life  into  a  modern 
dynamic  society.  It  Is  a  process  that,  even 
with  substantial  foreign  aid,  requires  at  least 
two  generations  to  complete.  This  process 
can  only  be  initiated  and  sustained  by  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  poor  coun- 
try; development  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
them  from  the  outside. 

PHILOSOPHIES     MTTST     CHANCE 

We  have  found  that  development  is  far 
more  than  economics  or  politics.  At  Its  heart 
It  calls  for  a  change  In  the  philosophic  values 
of  the  people  of  a  low-Income  country — a 
willingness  to  embrace  new  beliefs,  habits  of 
mind,  and  wajrs  of  life.  Farmers  must  learn 
new  methods.  Landlords  must  often  accept 
lower  rents,  higher  taxes  or  land  reforms. 
Businessmen  must  open  up  protected  mar- 
kets to  new  competitors. 

Another  lesson  of  history  is  that  develop- 
ment requires  a  union  of  the  governing  group 
and  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  not  succeeded  because  in  too 
many  Latin  American  countries  the  ruling 
elite  have  blocked  essential  econcmlc  and 
social  reforms  that  threatened  their  priv- 
ileged position.  All  segments  of  society  must 
unite  in  purpose  and  action  behind  an  order- 
ly program  of  change  If  violent  revolutionary 
movements  are  to  be  avoided. 

History  also  demonstrates  that  external  as- 
sistance, when  effectively  used,  can  produce 
self-sustaining  progress,  as  the  examples  of 
Greece.  Taiwan.  Iran  and  the  Philippines 
testify.  The  successful  experience  of  these 
countries  helps  us  to  formulate  a  fresh 
philosophy  and  policy  of  development  vrith 
external  aid. 

The  concept  of  a  partnership  between  the 
aiding  agency  (an  advanced  nation  or  an  In- 
ternational body)  and  the  low-Income  coim- 
try  Is  central  to  the  attainment  of  faster 
progress  In  the  future.  Both  partners  commit 
something  to  the  development  Venture;  both 
hope  to  gain  something  of  value  In  return. 

The  developing  nation  commits  Itself  to 
make,  according  to  a  definite  time  schedule, 
necessary  social  and  economic  reforms  that 
will  increase  domestic  savings  and  make  In- 
vestment more  efficient.  The  aiding  agency 
commits  Itself  over  an  extended  span  of 
years  to  provide  capital  goods,  technology  and 
modem  skills.  The  aided  country  hopes  to 
realize  a  better  life  for  Its  people  from  this 
partnership,  and  the  aiding  agency  seeks  to 
attain  a  more  prosperous  and  peaceful  world 
environment.  Development  assistance  Is  thus 
a  partnership  for  mutual  gain;  and  Is  neither 
charity,  obligation,  nor  indemnity. 

Even  under  the  heaviest  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, external  assistance  does  not  apply 
more  than  one- third  of  the  capital  needed  for 
development.  Hence  It  Is  vital  that  the  poor 
country  take  strong  self-help  measures  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  the  capital  it 
must  Itself  generate.  It  can  do  this  In  many 
ways:  by  freeing  markets  from  government 
regulation  and  improving  the  conditions  of 
enterprise;  by  fostering  basic  and  technical 
education  of  Its  people;  by  raising  productiv- 
ity In  agriculture  through  land  reform  and 
adequate  credit  facilities;  by  Installing  an 
equitable  tax  system,  and  by  managing  its 
money  to  prevent  price  Inflation. 

Advanced  countries  can  also  help  to  speed 
progress  of  the  poor  countries  by  opening 
their  markets  to  the  latter's  products.  Ex- 
panded trade  can  be  a  substitute  for  foreign 
aid.  Less  developed  coxintries  prefer  to  earn 
their  own  way  through  rising  exports.  The 
advanced  countries  should  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  lower  their  tariffs  and  quotas 
against  products  of  low-income  countries, 
with  or  without  reciprocation. 

Population  control  must  be  an  essential 
policy  m  all  future  strategies  for  develop- 
ment. This  Is  the  clear  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  our  postwar  experience. 
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When  one' examines  the  annual  growth  of 
real  gross  national  production  since  1960,  one 
finds  that  the  less  developed  countries  as  a 
group  have  expanded  their  economies  as  fast 
as  the  advanced  countries — ^between  4.5% 
and  6%  a  year.  But  when  one  looks  at 
growth  of  real  ONP  per  person — a  truer 
measure  of  betterment  in  the  material  condi- 
tions of  life — one  finds  that  during  recent 
years,  it  has  been  expanding  3.8%  a  year  In 
the  advanced  countries  and  only  2.6%  a  year 
In  the  low-Income  countries. 

Population  has  been  rising  2.6%  a  year  in 
the  poor  lands  versus  1.1%  in  advanced 
nations. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable:  A  commit- 
ment to  family  planning  should  be  incor- 
porated Into  the  partnership  agreement  be- 
tween the  aid  agency  and  every  aided  country 
wherein  excessive  birth  rates  are  Impeding 
development.  Population  control  measures 
should  be  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  ex- 
ternal assistance. 

Another  needed  change  In  development 
policy  Is  to  "d-polltlclze"  foreign  aid — to 
extend  most  aid  through  International  or- 
ganizations supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, thus  preventing  It  from  being  a  tool  In 
the  "cold  war"  between  capitalist  and  Com- 
munist countries.  Competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  seek- 
ing to  mould  developing  countries  In  their 
own  Images  has  led  to  wasteful  duplication 
of  aid.  It  has  led  governments  of  poor  coun- 
tries to  believe  that  aid  is  politically  inspired 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  granting  country. 
Many  play  off  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  against  each  other. 

The  Idea  of  comi>etltlve  coexistence  be- 
tween Communist  and  capitalist  powers 
offers  a  basis  for  specializing  the  functions  of 
multilateral  and  unilateral  aid. 

SOCIETIES    MUST    COMPETE 

Different  social  systems  should  be  allowed 
to  comi>ete  with  each  other,  and  be  judged 
by  the  welfare  they  produce  for  people.  If 
the  people  of  a  poor  country  desire  state- 
owned  and  operated  enterprises  and  central 
planning  of  their  economy,  they  have  a  right 
to  choose  that  system.  If  they  believe  that 
a  competitive  market  economy  based  upon 
private  enterprise  is  the  most  flexible  and 
efficient  means  of  satisfying  society's  wsoits, 
no  one  should  Interfere  with  that  choice. 
Let  time  judge  the  performance  of  both 
systems.  Americans  need  not  fear  the  out- 
come. In  the  light  of  the  superior  perform- 
ance of  our  own  economy  In  recent  times. 

We  propose,  then,  that  external  aid  to 
provide  social  Infrastructure  (railroads,  high- 
ways, communications,  power  facilities)  as 
well  as  to  develop  human  resources  (educa- 
tion, training,  research  and  technology) 
should  be  supplied  multllaterally  by  the 
International  Development  Assn.  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations.  These  are  gov- 
ernmental functions  in  nearly  all  countries. 

Aid  to  agricultural  and  industrial  enter- 
prises should  be  supplied  vmllaterally  by  the 
advanced  countries,  because  in  these  sec- 
tors advanced  countries  with  different  eco- 
nomic systems  have  opportunities  to  apply 
their  special  expertise.  If  a  poor  country 
elects  collectivized  agriculture.  Communist 
cotmtrles  are  best  prepared  to  assist  It.  If  It 
opts  for  private  enterprise  In  agriculture 
and  industry,  capitalist  nations  are  best 
qualified  by  experience  to  assist. 

DIVIDING  THE  BURDEN 

The  annual  net  flow  of  developmental  as- 
sistance from  developed  to  poor  countries 
has  been  $7.5  billion  to  $9  billion  a  year,  in- 
cluding private  investment.  Assuming  that 
the  low-income  countries  take  measures  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  their  use  of  foreign 
aid,  under  the  partnership  concept,  their 
total  need  for  assistance  can  be  estimated 
at  about  $13  billion  a  year.  Of  the  total  step- 
up  of  $5  blUlons,  the  U.S.  share  would  be 
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no   more   $2-2.6   billions — ^well   within    our 
capacity  to  supply. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President  Nixon 
offered  cooperation  with  other  nations  "to 
reduce  the  burden  of  arms,  to  strengthen 
the  structure  of  peace,  to  lift  the  poor  and 
the  hungry."  With  the  wisdom  distilled  from 
experience,  let  the  United  States  lead  all 
nations  in  a  fresh  cooperative  effort  to  lift 
the~world'B  poor  and  hungry  up  to  a  humane 
condition  of  life. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  very  meaningful  bill  today 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  This 
bill  amends  the  act  of  1054  to  permit  a 
State  under  the  agreement  provision  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  the  discharge  of 
radioactive  material  from  an  atomic- 
fueled  powerplant. 

This  issue  has  developed  in  Minne- 
sota on  a  proposal  to  build  two  atomic 
energy  electrical  supply  plants  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota are  proud  of  our  14,000  lakes  and 
of  the  slogan  that  is  often  attributed  to 
our  area  as  being  "The  Land  of  the  Sky 
Blue  Waters."  They  have  therefore 
promulgated  emission  stsjidards  within 
the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency 
that  are  much  lower  than  the  AEG  level 
of  tolerance.  The  builder  of  the  proposed 
plants  has  received  the  permission  to  do 
this  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. However,  the  work  is  now  delayed 
because  our  State  believes  that  the  rate 
of  discharge  allowed  by  the  AEC  U  too 
high. 

While  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
maximum  tolerances  of  the  AEC,  I  am 
convinced  that  If  the  people  of  a  State 
believe  in  the  need  for  more  rigid  regu- 
lations, then  that  State  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  be  responsive  to  their  cit- 
izens. I  will  grant  further,  that  all  this 
should  be  done  within  the  safety  guide- 
lines as  established  by  the  AEC. 

The  bill  simply  states  that  no  State 
shaU  be  refused  the  right  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  simply  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing developed  standards  that  permit  a 
lower  level  of  discharge  than  presently 
set  as  the  maximum  levels  by  the  AEC. 

The  Mississippi  River  originates  In 
Minnesota.  It  is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  water  needs  for  many  great  cities 
in  central  United  States  as  it  flows  south- 
ward across  our  continent. 

As  we  well  know,  much  of  our  pollu- 
tion problems  are  caused  by  a  continued 
buildup  of  the  wastes  from  mankind. 
Like  many  of  the  present  plant  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  that  are  commonly 
used,  the  residue  does  not  disappear.  It 
stays  in  the  water,  the  air,  or  the  soil  and 
accumulates.  We  have  probably  all  read 
of  the  tragedy  this  week  on  the  Rhine 
River. 

In  all  f  aimcM  to  the  citizens  in  every 
State,  and  espedaUy  to  those  who  llTe 
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in  those  States  served  by  this  great  river 
they  should  be  aUowed  to  develop  those 
standards  for  plants  located  within  their 
boundaries,  in  full  compliance  with  the 
maximum  tolerances  as  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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l^h^t  ^^"""^^  Drive.  He  Is  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  at  Mrst  PnWbyterUn  Church. 


June  27,  1969 


SPORTS  EDITOR  HONORED  FOR 
ATHLETIC  EFFORTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OP   GKOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1969 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
friends  and  constituents,  Mr.  Harley 
Bowers,  sports  editor  of  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph, Macon,  Ga.,  was  recently  selected 
to  receive  an  award  from  the  National 
Coaches  Association  for  community  serv- 
ice and  promotion  of  high  school  ath- 
letics. 

This  honor  for  Mr.  Bowers  is  of  spe- 
cial note  since  he  is  the  first  newspaper- 
man ever  selected  by  this  organization 
for  such  an  award.  But  his  record  of 
achievements  cleariy  reveals  the  Na- 
tional Coaches  Association  could  not 
have  made  a  better  selection. 

For  years  Mr.  Bowers  has  provided 
outstanding  coverage  for  all  types  of 
high  school  athletic  events  in  the  Macon 
area,  a  fact  which  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  enhancing  the  already  excellent 
school  athletic  programs.  He  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Macon  Recrea- 
tion Commission.  In  recent  months  he 
has  been  greatly  responsible  for  bring- 
ing to  Macon  the  National  AAU  basket- 
baU  tournament  and  the  intemaUonal 
tenms  tournament. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this  award  for 
Mr.  Bowers  is  certainly  deserved  and  I 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
him.  I  would  like  also.  Mr.  Speaker  to 
include  m  the  Record  a  short  article 

of^i,^-  ^T?''"  '"""  *  '•ecent  issue 
or  the  Macon  Telegraph: 

Sports  Editob  Honokxd  fob  Athiotic  Eitorts 
Harley   Bowers.    Macon    Telegraph   Sports 

^i^h«  f  'Tf.  ^^'^'^  by  the  Nattona! 
Coaches  Association  to  receive  one  of  their 
eight  annual  district  awards  for  community 
service  and  promotion  of  high  school^! 

Bowers,    the    first   newspaperman   In    the 
country  to   receive  the  aw^  was  selected 

and  for  his  partlclpaUon  on  the  Macon  Rec- 
reation Commission  and  work  In  Srto^e 

lnt™tVr*i  "^^  basketball  tour^e?^"S 
intemaUonal  tennis  tourney 

S^o.  ciilf     ^'^""^  •^^«  20  in  San  Fran- 
Bowers.    Telegraph    Sporte    Editor    for    11 
years.  Is  a  native  of  Moreland 

In^lSM^n'i^V'**  ^^?  Newman  High  School 
•n  ,oi?  ^?  ^'°°'  ^'^  Umverslty  of  Georgia 
^J*^:  *^,**''  ''^*°8  ^*™«1  the  outstandlne 
graduate  of  the  JoumalUm  class  """"^^°^^« 

PoUowlng  college,   he  spent   three  and   a 

JWor  to  coi^g  to  Macon,  he  was  associ- 

S^ili'''  <*VA"««>ta  ConstitutloTc^^. 
bus  Ledger,  and  Albany  Herald  •  ^  •""» 

thSl  f  n^*  ^^  ^'»  ^^«  Joy«e  and  their 
«»«•  children,  Cllir,  Jack  and  wS^tha  a^^ 


STUDENT  DISORDERS  AND 
VIOLENCE  ON  CAMPUSES 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 


Mr^  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions 
or  student  disorders  and  violence  on 
campuses  throughout  the  Nation  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  news  media 
campus  administrators,  Government  of- 
ficials, the  Congress,  and  the  public  for 
many  months.  The  problem  has  been 
studied,  talked  about,  and  worried  about 
But.  for  the  most  part,  there  has  been 
too  little  really  constructive,  forthright 
action  to  solve  the  problem 

Nearly  2  weeks  ago  I  proposed  that 
association  of  colleges  and  universities 
hold  national  and  regional  conferences 
directed  solely  at  this  problem  and  spe- 
cific  practical   steps   which   might   be 
taken  to  solve  it.  I  urged  that  these  con- 
ferences take  place  in  cooperation  with 
the  administration  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation with  Federal  officials  to  serve  as 
resource  personnel.   These  conferences 
would  be  designed  to  develop  a  creative 
interchange  of  ideas  on  the  procedures 
and  approaches  which  had  been  success- 
fir  T  f?:^^  campuses  for  dealing  with 
the  legitimate  discontents  of  moderate 
studente  without  bowing  to  the  extrem- 
ists and  violence. 

»  }  K,?  ^°\  envision  the  conferences  to 
establish  standard  regulations  or  prac- 
tices, since  each  coUege  community  is 
diverse  and  must  be  governed  by  Its  own 
environmental  factors.  I  do  envision 
these  conferences  as  a  means  to  open 
new  channels  of  communication  within 
the  university  community  and  between 
the  university  and  the  public. 

I  must  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
we  cannot  condone  or  tolerate  violence 
either  on  our  campuses  or  in  our  cities 
and  I  support  efforts  of  National,  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  officials  to 
mamtaln  law  and  order. 

The  American  people  are  rightfuUy 
concerned  with  the  violence  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  It  is  my  convicUon  that,  unless 
the  campus  community  takes  construc- 
tive and  munediate  action  to  queU  dis- 
order and  violence,   repressive  legisla- 
tion and  a  drastic  reduction  in  college 
funding  will  result.  The  educational  com- 
munity must  take  voluntary  action  now 
In  line  with  this  conviction,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  at  the  overwhelmingly 
favorable  response  which  my  proposk^ 
received  from  the  associations  of  col- 
;t^^x,,*"^  universities  as  well  as  from 
the  Nixon  administration.  Both  in  per- 
sonal conversations  and  letters,  the  as- 
sociations have  indicated  to  me  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  conferences 

wof.iH  «  ^"^'  "^^^  ^"*=^  symposiums 
would  serve  a  useful  and  constructive 

f^n^J^f\^^^^^  Secretary  James  Al- 
T  wi^i"*"*  ^^^'^^  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  last  week  in  support 
of  this  concept  and  offered  the  coopera- 


tlon  and  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
setting  up  such  a  program. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
response  speaks  cleariy  of  the  dedication 
and  recognition  of  responsibility  which 
the  educaUonal  community  has.  I  am 
confident  that  campus  disorders  can  be 
brought  under  control  and  that  channels 
of  communication  can  be  opened  with- 
out  direct  and  repressive  Federal  Inter- 
ference. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
my  letter  and  the  representative  re- 
sponses which  I  have  received  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  11,  1969 

>,.?k"**^"-  y^^^^  to  you.  a  leader  In  the 
higher  education  community,  urging  vou  to 
take  immediate  action  which  m^^,Cr^ 
M''lL°^™'=*^'"''y  *°  *^«  problems  asso- 
^m?us«  ^"^*°'  ""^^*  •*"  ^^^  «'"^« 

Having  served  on  the  EducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee  and  having  visited  college  cam- 
puses  during  the  past  two  months  aLd  h^- 
ing  oonetont  contact  with  the  public  con- 
stituency,  I  believe  the  time  Is  fast  ap^ro^. 
Ing  when  every  representative  organization 
must  reappraise  its  efforts  In  res^S  to 
student  unrest.  The  problem  on  the  elm- 
puses  Is  more  structured  and  of  greater  do- 
tentlal  Intensity  than  many  of  us%re  aw^e 
T^e  results  of  continuing  disorders  and  the 

dlence  In  the  American  people 

For  some  time  poUtldans,  coiumnlsts  the 
news  media,  professional  observers,  'and 
government  offldals  have  been  be«tme 
commenting  or  praising  the  motlvi  and 
actions  of  our  campus  youth.  If  nothing  else 
this  inconsistency  is  creating  a  demald  ne 
«id  an  active  majority  In  the^AmeriS^JLo! 
pie  Who  want  to  know  what  Is  or  Is  not  ac- 
^ptable  behavior  in  their  society.  In^li^ie 
^.,1'^.^  '°  continue  In  this  manner,  cm-' 
pus  disorders  may  well  result  In  the  appear- 

^■^  j;tf*^'^'^\'**^  °'  ^"'^^l  legislation 
^  i^n.^!!  ^'''^  ****  ultimate  effect  of  con- 
trolling the  operating  procedures  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Further,  as  evidence 
has  shown,  the  public  reaction  will  curb  the 
expenditures  of  local,  state,  and  federT^  funSs 

^i^.  ^.^^"PrK)'-*  tlie  finest  educational  s«- 
tem  In  the  world.  ■ 

I  will  not  support,  nor  will  I  vote  for  re- 
SJIfSjf  '««i«l*"on  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  students  should  be  penaUzed 
by  the  cutting  back  of  operaUng  Ste  in 
order  to  punish  a  few.  ^ 

Currently  under  consideration  before  our 

HMrS^ne'VJ;?'^  committee  i^HR 
11941.  While  I  believe  that  the  role  of  this 

t^avT.^  r''*^''  °"'"  «*"««*  campuies 
today.  I  am  nonetheless  concerned  that  it 
may  set  an  unhealthy  precedent 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  am  caUlng  upon 
^I'h  i^«='»"°°  ">d  urging  that  y^u  Join 

^d  r2?oT.,*''**  r'^'"'^"  *  '"^'^  Of  Ltlonal 
and  regional  conferences  of  college  and  unl- 
verslty  admimstrators.  Such  mietlngs  (^n 
^'f    i.P**"*'*    effect    upon    this    io^l 

muni.I^nl  ^""i'"  *^"^P  '°  "^**e  bettfr  com! 
munlcatlon  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  aid  administrators 
in  developing  pracUces  regarding  discipline 

tablish  new  means  of  communication  with 
"X:^''^  The  interface  which  could  be  oS 
talned  by  such  a  meeting  would  be  most 
valuable  to  college  leaders  In  providing  an  ex- 
I^rlenc^  base  for  dealing  with  stud^t  prob- 

fV^^  It  "^"^"^  P™''"*"  suggestion  for  solidi- 
fying the  support  of  the  large  silent  majority 

b^h^.o,^*"^"*'*  ^^^  *«*«"  ^o'  isolaung  the 
behavior  and  motives  of  militant  reactlon- 
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In  general  their  purpose  would  be  to  de- 
velop concepts  which  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent atmosphere  of  disruption  and  disorder 
on  our  campuses  with  a  new  positive  force  of 
creative  Interchange.  I  do  not  envision  the 
conferences  to  establish  standard  regulations 
or  practices  as  each  college  and  university 
community  is  diverse  and  unique  and  must 
be  governed  by  the  factors  within  Its  environ- 
ment. The  Independent  operating  integrity 
of  each  Institution  must  be  protected.  Vol- 
untary efforts  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
community  must  begin  now. 

I  also  recognize  the  limitations  of  such  a 
conference  and  that  there  Is  no  panacea  for 
today's  unrest. 

The  leadership  your  Association  has  shown 
in  developing  Informal  and  overt  actions  In 
regard  to  this  problem  Is  most  assuredly  rec- 
ognized. However,  the  urgency  of  this  crisis 
requires  the  efforts  of  a  massive  coordinated 
breakthrough  to  bring  about  positive  re- 
sults. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  National  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned  about  protecting 
the  operational  autonomy  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  they  will  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate cooperatively  In  any  voluntary  ef- 
fort toward  this  end.  I  have  written  the 
President  and  members  of  his  staff  request- 
ing this  support. 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  my  proposal 
and  await  your  urgent  response. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 

Jtf ember  of  Congress. 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington.  June  19.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Esch:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  concerns  expressed  In  yoxir 
letter  of  June  11.  As  your  staff  member.  Mr. 
Bob  Jones,  doubtless  told  you  last  Friday  af- 
ternoon I  Informed  him  of  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors' meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  the  expectation  that  we  would 
issue  a  statement,  with  copies  to  be  circu- 
lated Tuesday  morning  to  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  In  the 
event  that  your  copy  may  have  been  mis- 
placed. I  am  enclosing  a  second  copy  of  it. 

Now  let  me  mention  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Council  has  been  doing  and  Is  In- 
tending to  do  with  regard  to  campus  disrup- 
tions. In  the  spring  of  1968  we  conducted 
jointly  with  the  University  of  Denver  Law 
School  a  conference  on  "Legal  Aspects  of 
Student-Institutional  Relationships."  To  this 
conference  we  Invited  a  number  of  students, 
administrators,  professors,  and  legal  experts 
on  the  subject.  The  outcome  was  a  special 
Issue  of  the  Denver  Law  Journal  which  we 
distributed  without  charge  to  all  of  our  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  the  Law  Journal  was 
widely  circulated  In  the  legal  profession. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  staff  have  been  speaking 
in  \arlous  parts  of  the  country  on  varied 
aspects  of  tills  whole  problem.  F^r  your  In- 
formation I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  sev- 
eral addresses  I  have  given.  They  have  all 
been  published  except  the  two  papers  I  gave 
some  weeks  back  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. These  win  appear  In  a  book  to  be 
published  by  the  UxUverslty  of  Nebraska 
Press. 

Also,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  a  former  staff  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Otis  A.  Slngletary,  which  we  circulated  to 
all  of  our  members  and  to  many  others  who 
requested  It. 

Our  Office  of  Research  is  now  conducting 
what  Is  probably  the  most  Intensive  empirical 
research  being  carried  on  anywhere  with  re- 
gard to  this  general  problem.  We  expect  to 
begin  publishing  results  within  a  few  weeks. 

This  afternoon  we  are  having  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  officers  of  many  of  the  principal 
associations  here  In  Washington  In  the  field 
of  higher  education  to  get  moving  on  our 
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Special  Committee  on  Campus  Disruption. 
We  have  pMX>mlse  of  some  foundation  funds 
to  hold  a  ntimber  of  regional  conferences 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and 
likewise  we  may  collaborate  with  some  other 
ageifcies  In  facilitating  large,  national  con- 
ferences to  be  held — possibly  in  Washing- 
ton— during  the  early  fall.  In  these  confer- 
ences, let  me  say.  we  do  not  Intend  to  engage 
In  endless  talk  about  such  broad  matters  as 
the  generation  conflict,  the  malaise  of  our 
era,  and  so  on.  We  expect  to  get  down  to  par- 
ticulars about  how  to  uphold  both  freedom 
and  order  on  the  campus. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  very  much 
appreciated  your  being  present  during  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  America  on  Monday  evening. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Logan  Wilson. 

(Note. — Also,  I  am  Including  a  statement 
Issued  as  a  result  of  a  conference  the  Council 
held  some  weeks  ago  In  Chicago.) 


Explanation  of  "A  Declaration  on  Campus 
Unrest" 

This  statement  was  formulated  by  a  group 
of  educational  administrators,  trustees,  and 
foundation  officers  who  met  April  4-5.  1969 
In  Chicago  under  Council  auspices.  Those 
present  were  three  Council  officers — President 
Logan  Wilson,  Vice-President  Kenneth  D. 
Roose,  and  David  C.  Nichols  II,  assistant  to 
President  Wilson — and  the  following: 

Louis  T.  Benezet,  president,  Claremont 
Graduate  Center. 

Landrum  R.  Boiling,  president,  Earlham 
College. 

Herman  R.  Branson,  president,  Central 
State  University. 

Robert  D.  Clark,  president,  San  Jose  State 
College. 

Fairfax  M.  Cone,  trustee.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Thomas  H.  Eliot,  chancellor.  Washington 
University. 

Robben  W.  Fleming,  president.  University 
of  Michigan. 

David  D.  Henry,  president.  University  of 
Illinois. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C..  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

James  M.  Hester,  president,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Ralph  Hetzel.  trustee.  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Roger  W.  Heyns.  chancellor,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley. 

Joseph  F.  Kauffman.  president,  Rhode  Is- 
land College. 

William  R.  Keast,  president,  Wayne  State 
University. 

Malcolm  Moos,  president.  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Henry  Owen,  trustee,  Washington 
State  University. 

Harvey  Picker,  trustee,  Colgate  University. 

Alan  Plfer,  president,  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York. 

Wesley  Posvar,  chancellor.  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

John  Ritchie,  dean,  Law  School,  North- 
western University. 

John  S.  Toll,  president,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 

Edmund  A.  Stephan,  trustee,  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

F.  Champion  Ward,  vice-president.  The 
Ford  Foundation. 

Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  E.  Young,  chancellor.  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

Edwin  Young,  chancellor.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  Campus. 

The  statement  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council's  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised of  the  following  Individuals: 

Mason  W.  GroEs,  president  of  Rutgers-The 
State  University,  chairman. 

Anne  G.  Pannell,  president  of  Sweet  Bralr 
College,  vice-chairman. 
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OuBtave  O.  Arlt,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Graduate  Schools  In  the  U.S.,  secretary. 

Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Grayson  Kirk,  president  emeritus,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Frederic  W.  Ness,  president,  Fresno  State 
College. 

Alan  Simpson,  president,  Vassar  College. 

Thomas  A.  Spragens.  president.  Centre  Col- 
lege of  Kentucky. 

Sharvy  G.  Umbeck,  president,  Knox  Col- 
lege. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  president,  Yale 
University. 

G.  Homer  Durham,  president,  Arizona  State 
University. 

Samuel  B.  Gould,  chancellor.  Stete  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Darren  Holmes,  president,  Colorado  State 
College. 

Kenneth  S.  Pltzer,  president,  Stanford 
University. 

Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr..  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Joseph  P.  Cosand,  president,  Junior  Col- 
lege District  of  St.  Louis. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Roger  W.  Heyns,  chancellor.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Martha  E.  Peterson,  president,  Barnard 
College. 

Calvin  H.  Plimpton,  president,  Amherst 
College. 

Willis  M.  Tate,  president.  Southern  Meth- 
odist University. 

A  Decl\ration  on  Campus'  Unrest 

The  unprecedented,  comprehensive,  and 
often  unpredictable  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  this  age  both  disturb  and  alarm 
large  segments  of  our  society.  Most  of  the 
changes  and  attendant  alarms  affect  the 
operations  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  They  are  also  related  to  the  value:-, 
concerns,  and  behavior  of  our  young  people. 
In  coming  to  grips  with  the  compelling  Is- 
sues, all  who  would  think  seriously  about 
them  must  recognize  that  present-day  so- 
ciety— m  America  and  In  many  foreign 
lands — Is  In  serious  trouble  on  many  fronts. 
We  see  around  us  racial  conflict,  continued 
poverty,  and  malnutrition  midst  unparal- 
leled prosperity  and  seemingly  unlimited 
promise.  We  are  confronted  by  pollution  of 
our  environment,  decay  of  our  cities,  the  con- 
tinuation of  wars  and  the  threat  of  war.  and 
everywhere  a  vague  but  widespread  discon- 
tent with  the  general  quality  of  life. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society,  not  the 
university  alone  or  the  young  alone.  We  must 
all  be  concerned  to  deal  Intelligently  and 
responsibly  with  these  problems  that  are 
neither  the  excliulve  discovery,  nor  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  young.  Yet  the  depth  of 
feeling  among  young  people  In  many  coun- 
tries today  about  the  Issues,  their  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  slow-moving  ways 
of  society,  and  the  extreme  behavior  of  a 
small  minority  of  students  are  evidence  of 
the  iwofound  crisis  that  involves  our  entire 
society  and.  specifically,  the  university 
community. 

The  university  Itself  has  often  become  the 
Immediate  target  of  student  discontent, 
sometimes  couched  as  legitimate  complaints 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
sometimes  devised  as  a  softenlng-up  exercise 
for  assault  on  the  wider  society. 

How  to  deal  with  campus  crises  arising 
from  the  widespread  protests  has  become  a 
major  public  Issue  and  the  cause  of  confused 
and  angry  debate.  That  there  should  be  deep 
anxiety  about  the  course  of  the  conflict  and 
Its  po:«ibIe  outcome  Is  understandable.  No 
social,  racial,  or  age  group  that  perceives 
Itself  and  Its  values  to  be  seriously  threat- 
ened will  fall  to  strike  back.  Increasingly 
there  are  backlash  temptations  to  enact 
strong,  often  ill-considered,  and  largely  futile 
measures  to  cope  with  a  youth  rebellion  that 
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none  of  us  fully  comprehends,  not  even  the 
youth  themselves. 

Certain  balanced  Judgments  are  proper  to 
make,  however,  as  we  search  for  imderstand- 
ing  and  solutions : 

1.  It  Is  ImporUnt  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  nationwide  publicity 
given  to  student  disorders,  the  great  majority 
of  American  campuses  have  remained  peace- 
ful. On  campuses  where  consplcuoxis  dis- 
orders have  occurred,  educational  programs 
generally  have  gone  along  their  ncamal  ways. 
Most  students  and  faculty  have  continued  to 
carry  on  their  regular  work.  In  the  main, 
good  teaching  and  good  research,  as  tradi- 
tionally defined,  have  been  uninterrupted. 

2.    On    the    undlstvirbed    campuses    and 
among    the    majority    of    orderly    students, 
however,  there  are  widely  shared  discontents 
which  extremists  are  at  times  able  to  manlp- 
ulate  to  destructive  ends.  Moreover,  even  in 
the  absence  of  violence,  there  has  developed 
among  some  of  the  young  a  cult  of  IrraUon- 
allty  and    Incivility   which   severely  strains 
attempts  to  maintain  sensible  and  decent 
human    commimlcatlon.    Within    this    cult 
there  Is  a  minute  group  of  destroyers  who 
have  abandoned  hope  In  today's  society,  In 
today's  university,  and  In  the  processes  of 
orderly  discussion  and  negotiation  to  secure 
slgnlflfiant  change.  Students  and  faculty  are 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
group  and  are  moving  to  deal  with  Its  de- 
strucUve  tactics.  The  necessity  to  deal  with 
extremists,  however.  Is  placing  an  extraordi- 
nary  burden   upon    the   whole   educational 
enterprise  and  upon  those  who  man  It.  Con- 
sequently, imlversltles  are  having  to  divert 
their   energies   and   resoiurces    from   central 
educational    tasks    In    order    to    deal    with 
student  unrest  In  Its  various  forms. 

3.  The  spectacular  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
cure  the  recent  accomplishments  of  those 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  who 
have  serious  Interest  In  constructive  changes 
In  society  and  In  the  university.  They  have 
broadened  the  curriculum  and  Improved 
teaching.  They  have  moved  toward  a  more 
open  and  participating  paUem  for  univer- 
sity governance.  And  they  have  begun  to 
make  the  work  of  universities  more  meaning- 
ful m  dealing  with  the  problems  of  society 
Those  efforts  must  continue.  Reform  and 
self-renewal  In  higher  education  are  on- 
going Imperatives. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  speed  and  scale  of  social 
change  have  Imposed  many  kinds  of  demands 
upon  educational  Institutions  for  which 
their  programs,  their  capabUltles.  and  their 
funding  are  not  always  adequate.  Moreover 
universities  are  Increasingly  asked  to  per- 
form fimctlona  for  society,  particularly  in 
reshaping  the  behavior,  values,  and  life- 
styles of  the  yoimg.  on  which  the  family  and 
other  social  Institutions  have  already  had 
major  Influence  or  lack  of  Influence.  Some  of 
society's  expectations  for  universities  are 
quite  unrealistic.  Insofar  as  these  expecta- 
tions can  be  dealt  with,  they  involve  a  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities  among  diverse  social 
institutions.  Many  of  society's  demands  re- 
quire new  resources  and  fresh  approaches  to 
old  and  new  problems. 

5.  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent  and  allow- 
ing for  Inevitable  arguments  over  what  is  in 
fact  constructive— certain  axioms  muit  be 
accepted  as  basic  to  the  operation  of  anv 
university. 

(a)  Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place 
on  any  campus.  The  academic  community 
has  the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and 
directly  with  disruptions.  If  universities  will 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  is  in- 
creasingly understood  by  all  components  of 
the  university  conmiunlty.  Student  and 
faculty  groups,  including  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  and  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  have  recently 
Joined  In  efforts  to  improve  disciplinary  pro- 
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cedures  and  to  formulate  clear  and  realistic 
codes  for  dealing  with  misconduct,  and 
more  particularly  with  violence  and  disrup- 
tion. Also,  by  involving  students  and  faculty 
effectively  In  the  governance  of  the  univer- 
sity, it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  are 
better  ways  of  getting  views  considered  and 
decisions  made  than  by  disruption. 

(b)  The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all.  within  or  without  the  uni- 
versity, who  would,  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  is  not  to 
claim  for  the  university  special  privileges 
that  put  it  above  the  law  or  that  free  It  from 
critical  public  appraisal— rather  it  afllnns 
that  the  university  must  maintain  a  basic 
institutional  integrity  to  function  as  a 
university. 

(c)    Violations  of  criminal  law  must  be 
dealt  with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of 
the  law— and  universities  must  attempt  to 
deal  with  disruptive  situations  firmly  before 
they  reach  the  stage  of  police  action.  Oov- 
ernmental  attempts  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems through  special,  punitive  legislation  will 
almost  certainly  be  counterproductive.  Mean- 
while, students  and  faculty  whose  consciences 
demand  that  they  express  dissent  through 
law  violation  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
due  processes  and  the  penalties  of  the  law 
They  should  not  be  encouraged  to  expect 
amnesty  from  the  effects  of  the  law.  Such 
an  expectation  would  be  the  ultimate  use 
of  the  m  loco  parentis  concept  against  which 
many  young  acUvUts   passionately  protest 
Nor    should     they     expect     amnesty     from 
academic  discipline,  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive sanction  in  disruptive  incidents. 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  un- 
dertake a  far  more  comprehensive  effort 
than  ever  before  attempted  to  study  the 
underlying  bases  of  youthful  discontent  and 
alienation  and  the  broad  social  problems  to 
which  they  are  related.  As  social  crlUc,  the 
university  must  help  society  understand  and 
solve  such  problems. 

7.  All  universities  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways 

nciudlng  new  social  Inventions,  by  which  the 
life  of  rationality  and  civiUty,  share  concern 
and  mutual  respect  must  be  supported  and 
strengthened  within  the  umversity  com- 
munity. The  survival  of  the  university  and 
its  long-term  contribution  to  society  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  institutions  to  make 
their  everybody  life  reflect  that  spirit  and 
pattern. 
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ences  are  one  of  the  principal  topics  on  our 
agenda.  None  of  us  wants  to  delay  any  action 
that  promises  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  thu 
colleges.  ' 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Sxtluvan, 

President. 

Thb  Association  op  American 

UNrvERsrriEs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  16. 1969 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representativi:  Esch:  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  with  appreciation  your  letter  of 
June  11,  1966  in  which  you  express  concern 
about  current  campus  disorders  and  par- 
ticularly for  your  desire  to  have  order  re- 
stored without  resort  to  federal  or  state  lee- 
Islatlon  which  conceivably  might  be  repres- 
sive. 

With   reference  to   your  specific   request 
that  the  Association   of  American   Unlver- 
sltlee  Join  with  others  In  convening  a  series 
of  national  and  regional  conferences  of  col- 
lege and   university  administrator*.  I  shaU 
refer    this    question    to    our    Association's 
Executive  Committee  for  conslderaUon   You 
are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  some  conferences 
have  been  held  already  and  It  Is  my  guess 
that  if  additional  meetings  are  needed   the 
American  Council  on  Education  should  take 
the  InltUtlve  In  convening  them.  I  may  say 
that  m  the  case  of  the  Association  of  Amerl- 
can  Unlvertttles,  which  meets  semi-annually 
and  Is  an  organization  of  university  presi- 
dents,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  meeting  of  the 
Association  since  October,  1964  when  a  great 
deal  of  oonslderatJon  has  not  been  given  to 
these  very  matters  which  are  of  concern  to 
you.  These  discussions  and  exchanges  have 
been  helpful  to  all  of  our  members  and  will 
doubtless  continue  in  the  future,  but  I  be- 
lieve moet  if  not  all  of  our  members  firmly 
beUeve  that  remedial  action  can  and  should 
be    taken    at   each   Institution   by   Its   own 
trustees,    administrators,    faculty   and   stu- 
dents. We  are  already  encouraged  to  beUeve 
some  instltutlona  are  proving  the  efficacy  of 
this  procedure. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  discerning  let- 
ter  which  I  know  will  be  studied  with  care 
by  the  members  of  our  Executive  Committee 
and  who  may  wish  to  comment  upon  It  more 
extensively  than  I  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charus  p.  McCtjrdt,  Jr., 
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Association  of  American  Colleges 

Washington.  D.C..  June  19. 1969 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Marvin:  Since  receiving  your  letter 
of  June  11th.  members  of  our  staff  have  been 
in  touch  with  you  and  your  office  several 
times  concerning  information  at  least  par- 
tially responsive  to  your  inquiry  and  sug- 
gestions. Because  of  the  urgency  of  affairs 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
we  have  all  wanted  to  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  any  and  all  ways  that  might  be 
helpful  to  you  and  other  Committee  mem- 
bers. 

Meanwhile  our  giving  attention  to  these 
matters  has  delayed  this  more  formal  re- 
sponse in  writing  to  your  letter  itself  We 
are  grateful  for  your  constructive  posture 
and  ideas  on  the  very  complex  questions  of 
student  unrest  and  related  legislation  More 
specifically,  your  idea  of  timely  conferences 
strikes  a  very  responsive  chord.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  and  Inefficient  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed alone  on  this,  and  my  understanding 
is  that  several  other  national  associations  are 
also  giving  active  consideration  to  the  idea 
A  number  of  us  are  meeting  together  this 
afternoon,  and  I  beUeve  the  proposed  confer- 


Madison,  Wis., 

June  17. 1969. 
Congressman  Marvin  L.  Escr, 
501  Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  President  NASULGC.  I  commend  your 
positive  approach  to  campus  unrest  prob- 
lems outlined  in  letter  of  June  11  Under- 
stand  you  have  talked  with  our  Washington 
office.  We  offer  continued  assistance  In  your 
trVi^^^^^  prevent  repressive  legislation. 
NASULGC  will  cooperate  with  American 
Council  on  Education  In  discussing  proposed 
national  conferences.  We  agree  that  broad 
support  from  national  education  organiza- 
tions will  be  positive  step  towards  prevent- 
ing  repressive  leglslaUon  and  solving  the 
crisis.  Your  continued  Interests  and  efforts 
appreciated. 

Fred  H.  Harrington. 
President.  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

American    Association    of   State 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Washington.  D.C,  June  16  1969. 
The  Honorable  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
Second  District,  Michigan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Room  No.  501.  Cannon  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Esch:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  June    13th   and    in   anticipation  of  the 


House  hearings  this  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have  taken 
the  Uberty  of  doing  two  things  over  the 
weekend. 

Firstly,  the  American  Association  of  Stats 
Colleges  and  Universities  has  asked  Chairman 
Perkins  if  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Dr.  Darren  Holmes.  President  of  Colo- 
rado State  College,  might  be  allowed  to  testify 
this  morning  anent  the  concerns  of  your  let- 
ter. Secondly,  I  have  prepared,  along  with 
President  Holmes,  a  statement  which  he  will 
present  If  given  the  fioor  by  Chairman  Per- 
kins. I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  statement  along 
with  material  which  the  statement  alludes 
to. 

I  trust  this  strategy  on  our  part  Is  adequate 
in  terms  of  the  Intent  of  your  letter,  Mr. 
Esch. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  at  any 
time  m  the  future,  please  call  on  me. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jaios  E.  Cipkiano, 
BxeeuUve  Assistant. 

Kews   Release    by   ths   Amzrican   Council 
ON  Education 

Washington. — The  American  Council  on 
Education  today  (June  16)  announced  es- 
tablishment of  a  Special  Committee  on  Cam- 
pus Disruption  which  will  propose  ways  to 
strengthen  procedvires  of  self-regulation  by 
colleges  and   universities. 

In  announcing  the  board  action.  Council 
President  Logan  Wilson  said  the  committee 
"will  focus  on  more  effective  decision-mak- 
ing, appropriate  means  of  presenting  griev- 
ances and  proposing  changes,  clarification  of 
due  process  and  the  use  of  campus  and  civil 
authority  in  response  to  disorder,  and  Im- 
proved communication  both  within  the  aca- 
demic community  and  between  it  and  the 
pubUc." 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  Council's 
Board  of  Directors  at  Its  regular  June  meet- 
ing. As  the  nation's  major  coordinating 
agency  for  higher  education,  the  Council 
has  a  membership  of  1.538  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  education  associations. 

President  Wilson  said  he  is  proceeding  at 
once  to  name  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  special  committee  in  consultation  with 
leaders  of  representative  higher  education 
associations. 

A  specific  objective  of  the  committee  will 
be  to  formulate  ways  to  deal  effectively  with 
campus  disruption  while  protecting  the  aca- 
demic or  constitutional  rights  of  members  of 
the  academic  community  and  avoiding  resort 
to  repression  or  counter- violence. 

The  special  committee  will  be  asked  to 
begin  its  work  as  soon  as  It  is  appointed  and 
to  report  Its  findings  to  the  Coundl's  presi- 
dent and  board  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 

Establishment  of  the  committee  is  one  of 
a  number  of  actions  initiated  within  recent 
months  by  the  Council  in  its  concern  about 
campus  disorders  and  Its  historic  Interest  in 
critical  problems  of  campus  governance. 

In  May  1968  the  Council,  acting  Jointly 
with  the  University  of  Denver  Law  School, 
sponsored,  and  distributed  the  proceedings  of, 
a  national  conference  on  "Legal  Aspects  of 
Student-Institutional  Relationships."  The 
Council's  Office  of  Research  Is  conducting  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  causes  of  campus 
unrest.  In  April  the  Council  Issued  "A  Dec- 
laration on  Campus  Unrest,"  a  statement 
formulated  by  prominent  educational  admin- 
istrators, trustees,  and  foimdatlon  officers. 
Most  recently  the  Council  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  Its  members  the  June  9  statement 
on  campus  disorder  Issued  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  In  October  the  Council's  Annual 
Meeting  In  Washington,  will  focus  on  "The 
Campus  and  the  Racial  Crisis." 

Directors  present  at  the  June  16  board 
meeting  were  the  following:  Gustave  O.  Arlt. 
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President,  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the 
United  States,  Secretary;  Mason  W.  Gross, 
President,  Rutgers — Chairman;  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  President,  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  Roger  W.  Heyns,  Chancellor, 
University  of  California  (Berkeley);  Darrell 
Holmes.  President,  Colorado  State  College; 
Grayson  Kirk,  President  Emeritus,  Columbia 
University;  Martha  E.  Peterson,  President. 
Barnard  College:  Kenneth  S.  Pltzer.  Presi- 
dent. Stanford  University;  Calvin  H.  PUmp- 
ton.  President,  Amherst  College;  Edgar  F. 
Shannon,  Jr.,  President,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Thomas  A.  Spragens,  President,  Centre 
College  of  Kentucky;  WllUs  M.  Tate,  Presi- 
dent, Southern  Methodist  University;  Sharvy 
G.  Umbeck,  President,  Knox  College. 

Unable  to  be  present  were :  Kingman  Brew- 
ster, Jr..  President,  Yale  University;  Joseph 
P.  Cosand,  President.  Jvmlor  College  District 
of  St.  Louis;  G.  Homer  Durham,  President, 
Arizona  State  University;  Samuel  B.  Gould. 
Chancellor.  State  University  of  New  York; 
Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  Frederic  W.  Ness,  President, 
Fresno  State  College;  Anne  G.  Pannell,  Presi- 
dent, Sweet  Briar  College,  Vice-Chairman; 
Alan  Simpson,  President,  Vassar  College. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  WARREN 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
saying  in  California,  from  a  poem,  "The 
Coming  American,"  which  says:  "Bring 
me  men  to  match  our  mountains." 

As  we  reflect  on  the  record  of  Earl 
Warren,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
here,  indeed,  is  a  man  who  matches  our 
mountains — he  is  and  has  been  the  ful- 
fillment of  California's  need  as  attorney 
general  and  as  Governor,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Nation's  need  as  Chief 
Justice. 

Most  Americans  will  remember  him  as 
Chief  Justice,  but  those  of  us  from  Cali- 
fornia will  remember  him  as  a  great  Gov- 
ernor who  was  many  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  Many  of  the  causes  for  which  young 
men  in  this  House  are  laboring  today 
were  advocated  many  years  ago  by  Earl 
Warren.  Prepaid  health  insurance,  an 
adequate  income  for  every  family,  fair 
employment  and  civil  rights  protection, 
equal  educational  opportunities,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few,  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  legislative  programs  advocated  by 
this  great  American. 

Two  particular  virtues  seem  to  me  to 
be  especially  worthy  of  mention  on  this 
occasion. 

The  first  of  these  is  his  readiness  to 
joust  the  centers  of  power  and  authority 
for  what  he  believes  is  right,  irrespective 
of  the  odds  against  him  or  of  the  chances 
of  success.  In  his  mind,  right  is  an  ab- 
solute, not  a  relative,  quality — a  compass 
by  which  you  can  guide  your  life. 

The  second  of  these  is  his  kindness  and 
the  humility  he  brought  with  him  to 
every  public  task  assigned  to  him.  He  is 
dignified  without  being  pompous.  He  is 
considerate  without  being  condescending. 
And  as  a  politician,  he  understood  the 
difference  between  party  responsibility 
and  partisanship. 

I  have  been  proud  to  know  Earl  War- 
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ren,  and  I  am  proud  that  as  a  Califomlan 
I  can  claim  a  share  of  credit  for  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made  to  this 
great  country.  I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren the  very  best  of  a  happy  retirement 
and  I  Join  millions  of  others  in  say- 
ing. "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 


HUE  AND   KATYN— LESSONS  IN 
COMMUNIST  TERRORISM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rorism of  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam ranks  with  that  of  the  Communists 
in  Eastern  Europe  during  World  War  n. 

During  the  Tet  offensive  early  in  1968, 
the  Commimist  forces  slaughtered  thou- 
sands of  civilians  for  alleged  "crimes." 
Mass  graves  have  been  discovered  near 
Hue,  ancient  capital  of  Vietnam  and  a 
city  long  known  for  its  scholarship  and 
devotion  to  the  arts. 

Hue  was  not  a  well-armed  city.  Its 
population  consisted  largely  of  teachers, 
poets,  students,  artists,  and  priests. 

As  the  allied  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  have  pieced  together  information 
about  the  atrocities  that  were  committed 
by  the  Communists  during  Tet,  they 
have  discovered  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  murdered  civilians  were 
guilty  of  no  larger  "crime"  than  living 
in  the  imperial  city  of  Hue,  itself. 

The  bodies  of  priests,  nuns,  Vietnamese 
civilians,  teachers,  foreign  residents  of 
the  city — more  than  3,000  of  them — have 
been  foimd  in  mass  graves,  their  arms 
bound.  It  is  obvious  that  many  were 
forced  to  kneel  before  being  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  Hundreds  were  buried 
alive,  their  mouths  filled  with  dirt  or 
rags. 

This  crime  against  humanity  ranks 
with  the  Katyn  massacre  in  Poland  in 
September  of  1939  when  15,000  Polish 
army  officers  were  slaughtered  by  the 
invading  Communist  troops. 

The  world  community,  though  reluc- 
tant to  learn  the  extent  of  Communist 
terrorism  in  South  Vietnam,  is  now  be- 
ing compelled  to  hear  the  silent  voices 
that  call  from  beyond  these  mass  graves. 

Mr.  James  Cary  of  the  Copley  news 
service  has  written  a  stark  and  graphic 
description  of  the  horror  which  took 
place  at  Hue  last  year.  I  call  this  chron- 
icle of  terrorism  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it 
will  Increase  their  awareness  of  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  Communist 
domination  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cary's  moving  article 
follows: 

Massacre  at  Hue 

(By  James  Cary) 

Washington. — On  the  night  of  Jan  30, 
1968.  reconnaissance  elements  of  South  Viet- 
nam's crack  1st  Division  were  on  an  area 
surveillance  mission  In  the  Viet  Cong  Infested 
countryside  southwest  of  the  old  Imperial 
capital  city  of  Hue. 

A  regional  forces  company  was  probing  th« 
area  to  their  east. 
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Neither  expected  to  And  much  evidence  of 
Communist  activity.  The  annual  lunar  new 
year  or  Tet  truce  wa«  under  way. 

Suddenly,  about  10  p.m..  a  large  Oommu- 
nUt  force  hit  the  regional  forces  company 
hard,  bnwhlng  it  aside  and  driving  straight 
ahead  Into  the  Inner  walled  portion  of  the 
city  called  the  Citadel. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  battle  for 
Hue.  highwater  mark  of  Communist  strength 
In  the  now  famous  Tet  offensive  of  1968 

It  was  not  until  26  days  later  that  the  last 
Communist  troops  were  fenced  out.  And  It  Is 
only  now,  after  months  and  months  of  inter- 
rogation of  prisoners  and  survivors,  and  the 
finding  of  mass  graves,  that  the  world  Is 
learning  what  happened  In  and  around  Hue 
during  those  26  days. 

The  picture  that  Is  emerging  is  one  of  mas- 
sacre, mutilation  and  terror. 

Of  3,000  persons  missing,  bodies  of  more 
than  3,200  have  been  discovered  in  shallow 
trenches  at  more  than  25  locations. 

Some  were  burled  alive,  standing,  eyes 
open.  Some  were  beheaded.  Many  were  bound 
and  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Some  had 
dirt  or  cloth  stuffed  In  their  mouths  to  stifle 
their  screams. 

There  were  at  least  three  death  marches  A 
number  of  victims  were  lined  up  and  machine 
gunned. 

Natlanallty,  occupation  or  political  back- 
groiind  -was  no  protection.  Scores  of  Bud- 
dhists Ox  Hue's  strong,  anti-government  re- 
sistance movement  were  slaughtered.  So  too 
were  American  and  German  civilians.  French 
priests.  South  Vietnamese  government  offi- 
cials, anyone  with  relatives  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  village  chiefs,  political  leaders 
anyone  who  worked  for  the  Americans  and 
particularly  anyone  who  was  known  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  Communists  have  admitted  responel- 
bUlty  for  the  killings.  A  Communist  docu- 
ment, captured  In  the  delta  area  last  Novem- 
ber, instructed  Viet  Cong  units  to  punish 
reactionary"  South  Vietnamese  who  fell  Into 
their  hands,  claiming: 

'•We  paralyzed  the  enemy  machinery  when 
we  killed  2,000  reactionaries  In  Hue  " 

Again  on  April  27.  1969.  a  Hanoi  radio 
broadcast  boasted  that  the  bodies  then  being 
discovered  m  the  Hue  area  were  "Hooligan 
Lackeys  who  had  owed  blood  debts  to  the 
.  Hue  compatriots  and  who  were  annihi- 
lated by  the  southern  armed  (Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese)  forces  .  .  .  (last)  spring  " 
The  agony  of  Hue  began  almost  with  the 
nrst  shots  that  were  flred.  After  the  regional 
forces  company  was  shattered  by  the  Commu- 
nist advance  guard  more  and  more  North 
Vietnamese  battalions,  supported  by  Viet 
Cong  guerrilla  and  local  force  unite  poured 
Into  the  city  from^  the  south  and  west. 

At  3:40  am.  two  salvos  of  enemy  rockets 
came  shrieking  down  on  the  dty.  setting 
widespread  flres.  ^ 

By  dawn,  the  Communists  controUed  all  of 
Hue  except  their  two  prime  objectives— the 
1st  South  Vietnamese  Army  Division  head- 
quarters In  the  northern  comer  of  the  Cita- 
del, and  the  American  military  assistance 
compound  south  of  the  Perfume  River  At- 
tempts to  capture  both  were  thrown  back 
with  heavy  Communist  losses 

t«,!'°!v.'^'^°  '^^^^  *^*^'"  ^^^  *iie  Communists 
left  the  population  alone.  Then  VC  cadres 
began  to  move  from  door  to  door. 

Some  confiscated  radio  receivers.  Others 
working  from  prepared  lists,  sought  out  South 
Vietnamese  Government  officials  and  invited 
them  to  political  Indoctrination  meetings 
They  never  returned,  but  It  Is  now  known 
what  happened  to  some  of  them 

K  uf  !?*.?**  ^*  ™8h  School  and  in  a  field 
behind  the  Tang  Quang  Pagoda.  33  mass 
graves  containing  200  bodies  have  been  found 
A  monk  at  the  pagoda  told  South  Viet- 
namese interrogators  that  during  the  first 

e^cu'itn^  °'  '''^'■"^'y  ^"  ""^"^  Communist 
execution  squads  at  work  nightly.  The 
victims  cried  out.  pleading  for  mercy.  A  voile? 
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of  putol  and  rifle  shots  would  follow.  Then 
silence. 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Ky.  leader  of  the  Vietnam 
Nationalist  Party,  was  among  the  victims 
found  here. 

Another  band  of  80  to  100  civilians  took 
refuge  In  the  Redeptorlst  church  in  Hue  On 
I^b.  8  the  Communists  forced  them  to  leave 
and  sUrted  them  marching  east,  across  the 
Perfume  river.  Bodies  of  20  of  the  group  were 
found  at  Ap  Lang  Xa  Con.  a  hamlet  4  kilo- 
meters from  the  church.  National  police  said 
they  had  been  burled  aUve  with  hands 
bound.  The  body  of  Tran  Dlen.  one  of  five 
elected  senators  In  the  national  assembly 
from  Hue,  was  among  them. 

At  the  university  of  Hue,  three  German 
doctors  on  the  medical  faculty  tried  unsuc- 
cessfuny  to  wait  out  the  CommunUt  occupa- 
tlon.  The  Viet  Cong  arrested  them  on  Feb  5 
at  their  homes.  On  April  2.  1968.  the  bodies 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horst  Gunther  Kralnlck.  and 
Dr.  Ralmand  Dlscher  and  Dr.  Alol  Altekoester 
were  found  burled  In  a  common  grave  in  a 
potato  field  behind  the  Tu  Quang  Pagoda 
two  kilometers  south  of  Hue.  Their  arms  had' 
been  bound  with  wire.  All  had  been  shot 

Two  French  priests  at  the  Thien  An  Mis- 
sion suffered  a  similar  fate. 

Their  monastery  was  located  on  a  hill  ton 
surrounded  by  pines.  When  fighting  en- 
gulfed  the  area  3.000  to  4.000  peasants  sought 
refuge  there.  " 

Communlste  troops  suddenly  appeared 
Many  of  the  peasants  attempted  to  flee  Two 
h  fnnf**  ^i^  *^^  Communists  to  spare  the 
building,  but  as  one  Vietnamese  priest  who 
escaped  said  later: 

'They  took  over  the  whole  building,  firing 
from  the  ground  level  at  first,  and  then 
mounting  into  the  upper  stories  " 

The  bodies  of  the  two  resident  French 
priests.  Father  Urbaln  and  Father  Guy  were 
among  201  bodies  found  later  on  the  slope  of 
a  scenic  overlook  above  the  Perfume  river. 

Father  Urbaln,  62,  had  been  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  burled  alive  with  10  others 
His  body  was  Identified  by  a  laundry  number 
on  his  underclothing  and  by  his  silver  den- 
ture  and  bald  head. 

bv''th«"v?'iJ'  In-  "^^  ^trtPPed  of  his  cassock 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  forced  to  kneel 
and  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head 

Americans  suffered  similar  fates  A  US 
report  to  the  International  Committee  of  tiie 
Red  Cross  reveals. 

hinH^S!'*'K  ^v  "^""'^  ^"""^^  ^ere  bound  be- 
hind his  back.  He  was  shot  In  the  back  of  the 

Kermit  J.  Krause  and  Jeffrey  S.  Lundstedt 

^ii^  hJ^.°"^*-  ^^y  '•"■«  «•>«*  '°  the  face. 
Their  bodies  were  dumped  In  bathtubs. 

RoSrt  '^T^;tP°"P*'^'  Courtney  NUes  and 
Robert  T.  LltUe  were  shot  in  the  back  of  the 

bound  ''^^"''"^  executed.  Nlles'  arms  were 

It  went  equally  hard  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Ma?^Tonl^^*  "'""^  '"^'^  *°  «»«  b°°»«  O' 

Maj  Tu  Ton  Khan,  commanding  officer  nro- 

t,nn  "'  "-evolutionary  development  TSclfl^- 

h»r  ^h'''^*!;  ^"^  °"^"^  ^s  wife  to  tell 
her   husband   to   report   to   VC   authorlt^s 

^aV:^!T^  '°  ''"^'^  *^«  ^°-«  ''""e 

an^fw^''^,;  ^'^-  ^*^°  *=*"«**  ^"  husband 
and    two    other   revolutionary   develonment 

^c^,   ","^'*  "P  ^""^  ^'^en  away  with  all 

^  f  ^i°K  ^o°^-  "^^  h'^y  ''««  ^ound  Feb   M 
pierced  by  200  bullet  holes. 

There  are  many  similar  stories. 

Tran-Hy,  a  popular  forces  member  was 
arrested  by  the  VC  on  Feb.  20  and  burT^ 
bridge''"^  20  others  near  the  An  Nlnn! 

On  the  night  of  Feb.  18,  a  Viet  Cong 
poup  appeared  at  the  home  of  Ho  Tan  Sv  I 
teacher,  and  invited  him  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing. He  was  shot  and  killed  a^  he  left  his 
uouse. 
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On  Feb.  10  Le  Van  Tru,  chief  of  the  Thus 
Thien  program  for  Commumst  defectors 
was  arrested  and  shot  near  the  Dong  Ba  gTtl' 

r.Sir°  ""*"  °°''8-  »  '•"'«>«'^t  of  the  Hue 
at  ofa  H^l"  """**'  "*"  "  *°*'  ""''«»  «"ve 


Viet  Cong  soldiers  broke  Into  the  home  of 
NUss  Hoang  Thltam  Tuy  on  Feb.  22,  an"  lei 
her  to  Gla  Hol  high  school  with  four  other 
persons.  They  were  burled  alive  in  the  same 
grave  arms  and  legs  bound.  Of  200  bodu! 
found  at  the  school,  Vietnamese  authorlt « 

sT^f^Zr  ***""  ^^'^  ^*"  buried  a  S 
By  mid-February,  the  fighting  for  Hue  hart 

■^e°^«^*'''''^'y  ^'"^^  the  Communists 
T^e  enemy  commander  had  been  kUled  and 
his  replacement,  it  was  learned  late7  had 
asked  and  been  refused  permission  to  With- 
draw. Now  the  killing  b«:ame  if  anyS  n^ 

on  ?>,  ™?f*  ^*'='°"''  "  the  CommunlsV  grip 
on  the  city  weakened.  ^^ 

Snfuh'vV^"^  ""^^  assembled  more  than  200 

istmors  at  the  town  of  Ton  Nam  Duong 
They  were  marched  north  along  a  canal  to 
ward  the  sea.  Just  outside  Ap  Tong  Gi  tIv 
nine  kilometers  east  of  Hue.  75  of^he  1^1 
Shot. """'  '"''"'  '"*^  "•*"'""  ''*=«  paddles  an'd 

Other  similar  marches  began 

Nguaen  Tan  Chau.  of  the  South  Vietnam 
ese  Army's  Medical  Corps,  was  inHueySml 
his  family  during  the  Tet  holidays  when    h! 

helTrth^n'^.^"'-  "^  ^^  c^Ptur^  and 
?tt  *  I^^    ^°    °*'^^'    prisoners.    They    were 

So'u'J^of^t^n"^'    ^"'^^     ^^^^^'    '-    t^- 

io»^^  »*,?'^    ^"***    Vietnamese   Investigators 

i«t  >,*^?*  ^^"'^  *h«  «''""«   halted   for  a 
rest,  he  freed  his  hands  and  slipped  away  in 
the  darkness.  From  a  hiding  place  he  wit 
nessed  the  following  scene: 

nftir"  «!!f^5  P'^'soners  were  separated  into 
pairs    tied  together  back  to  back  and  shot 

J,^!?  ir    sh*"ow  graves,  including  those  who 
had  been  wounded  but  were  not  dead  " 
th»  ^^"^  ^^^.^^''y  spring  rains  washed  away 
the  more  obvious  signs  of  the  slaughter  but 

district  about  20  kilometers  south  of  riue 
A  similar  story  is  told  by  Phan  Duv  a  kov 

^Tu°'J''^''  h^>et,  seven  mlfe^'ei^t  of 
Hue.  He  knew  his  name  was  on  the  Vlet- 

^^Hu^'^H^V^L^''''  *"«  Communists 
to  a  «m»f,-  ?*  ^"PP***  *^*y  ^'■"'n  "'e  hamlet 
^«n^nfl  "  ^°""  °''  *^he  outskirts  of  Hue. 
hopmg  to  escape  detection.  The  ruse  almost 

tiirLT^^J"""'  ""*  ^*«  virtually  recap- 
tured by  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 

n^-nL^lf"?  ^°°^  discovered  him  as  they 
pulled  back  through  the  area  where  he  wal 

On  Feb.  28  five   Vletoong  entered  Duvs 

i'^m^r^^^  ^^'^  ^'^  mlrohed  him 
^  !1^!^  *  '■°''  °'  h°"««  'lear  an  area 

Of  sand  dunes  east  of  the  city.  He  and  four 
other  prisoners  were  locked  In  onrof  the 
houses  for  seven  days.  They  were  allowed 
outelde  only  to  relieve  themlelvrsu  Th,^ 

Z  nrf.^nTT  !^  ""^  '°  '^'^  *b»t  some 
100  prisoners  in  the  other  houses  were  belns 
systematically  shot.  ^ 

On  the  seventh  night  Duy  and  nine  other 
^  K^'f  lasbed  to  a  bamboo  pole  a^id 
marched  for  300  yards.  Their  hands  were  un- 

ci^h.^^I  r""*  ^^'^  ^  '■«'"o^e  a"  outer 
I^S^r^V^v^^  ^'^  undressing  Duy  heard  his 

faCis.      "°^    *°    "    ^'""P    °'    Vl«t<=°"8 

"Did  you  dig  the  trench  yet?"  they  asked. 

o„i^°"J*°*  y^*'  ^^"^  "«^  too  many  people 
and  not  enough  time."  the  laborers  replied. 
fhJ^^  °^  the  guards  left  to  help  dig  while 
the  prisoners  hands  were  retied.  Duy  man- 

ra^fOT  '"^'^  ^^'  ^^^  ^'■^-  ^^^  ^^  * 
"I  ran  about  300  meters  and  I  saw  a  pool  • 
he  said.  "I  feu  into  the  water  and  covered 
myself  with  reeds." 


Hours  later,  half  frozen,  he  emerged  and 
began  walking  toward  the  lights  of  the  Hue 
radio  tower  beacon.  He  stumbled  into  the 
Phuvang  district  headquarters  and  reported 
what  had  happened. 

Many  others  were  not  so  lucky.  So  far  368 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  San  Duen 
graves  that  Duy  escaped.  Investigators  have 
reported  the  victims  were  killed  in  groups 
of  26  to  40.  Cartridges  from  Russian-made 
AK47  rifles  used  by  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  were  found  nearby.  Some  of  those 
who  died  had  been  bludgeoned  to  death. 
Others  had  been  shot. 

Despite  all  these  accounts  the  story  of  the 
Hue  masssacres  is  still  not  complete.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  case  histories  are  already 
known  and  reports  are  still  being  collected  at 
the  combined  Interrogation  center  In  Hue. 

The  Investigation  has  pinpointed  the  loca- 
tion of  many  still-unopened  mass  graves. 
Consequentiy  there  is  little  hope  for  the  800 
citizens  of  Hue  who  are  still  missing. 

They,  too,  are  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
grisly  record  the  Communists  left  behind 
the  one  time  they  have  occupied  a  South 
Vietnamese  city. 
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PHILADELPHIA   ORCHESTRA   IN 
ARKANSAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 


T-WO  MARYLAND  SER-VICEMEN 
KILLED  IN   VIETNAM   ACTION 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Pfc.  James  O,  Hall  and  Pfc.  Charles 
G,  Gray,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Two  Maryland  Sebvicemen  Killed  in 
Vietnam  Action 

A  Montgomery  county  Marine  and  a 
Charles  county  Army  private  first  class  have 
been  killed  in  combat  In  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

They  are: 

Marine  Pfc.  James  O.  Hall,  Jr..  20,  of 
VVheaton,  who  was  killed  Saturday  when  his 
helicopter  was  shot  down  about  24  miles 
northwest  of  Da  Nang. 

Army  Pfc.  Charles  G.  Gray,  25,  of  Waldorf, 
Md.,  who  was  killed  Saturday  by  small  arms 
fire  while  on  patrol  In  Long  An  province, 
southeast  of  Saigon.  A  1967  graduate  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  in  Wheaton, 
Private  Hall  enlisted  In  the  Marines  last  July 
after  attending  Montgomery  County  Com- 
munity College  for  a  year. 

He  had  been  stationed  with  a  reconnais- 
sance company  of  the  3d  Marine  Division 
near  Da  Nang. 

An  accomplished  athlete.  Private  Hall 
filled  a  cabinet  in  the  family  living  room  with 
trophies  he  earned  as  a  basketball  player, 
golfer  and  bowler,  a  relative  said  yesterday. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  O.  Hall;  a  sister,  Susan  and  his  ma- 
ternal grandparents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Mc- 
CalUster,  of  Virginia. 

WITH    9TH    INFANTBT 

Private  Gray  had  been  stationed  with  the 
9th  Infantry  Division  since  coming  to  Viet- 
nam in  May.  He  was  drafted  by  the  Army  last 
October. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Doris  Gray, 
of  Waldorf,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Annie  U 
Gray,  of  Brandywlne,  Md. 
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OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quality  of  rural  life  has  been  under  much 
discussion  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 
For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  give  an  example  of  the 
type  of  people  who  are  contributing  so 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Arkansas. 

Miss  Lily  Peter,  who  is  from  Marvell 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Arkansas  which  I  represent,  recently 
sp>ent  about  $60,000  of  her  own  funds  to 
finance  an  appearance  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  Little  Rock.  To  do  this, 
she  mortgaged  4,000  acres  of  her  plan- 
tation in  eastern  Arkansas. 

The  orchestra,  which  played  to  two 
sellout  crowds  on  successive  nights  in 
Little  Rock,  premiered  a  three-movement 
suite  which  Miss  Peter  had  commis- 
sioned by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Nor- 
man Dello  Joio. 

It  is  this  kind  of  selflessness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  is  helping  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  Arkansas.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  dedication  and  determination 
which  is  niaking  Arksmsas  a  great  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Jonesboro  Sun  writ- 
ten by  Associated  Press  reporter,  Robert 
Shaw,  concerning  the  performance  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  Miss 
Peter's  contribution  to  it : 

Miss  Lilt  Thinks  Concert  Worth  All 
(By  Robert  Shaw) 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra played  Miss  Lily  Peter's  concert  Tues- 
day night  and  she  figures  that  It  was  worth 
the  $60,000  she  paid  for  It. 

"It  was  worth  every  penny,"  Miss  Lily,  as 
her  friends  know  her,  said  after  the  perform- 
ance In  Little  Rock's  Robinson  Auditorium, 
Jammed  with  3,000  {jersons  for  the  event. 

"I  know  a  good  many  adjectives,  but  none 
would  fulfill  this  occasion." 

The  orchestra,  which  is  to  play  tonight  to 
a  second  sellout,  premiered  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Norman  Dello  Jolo's  "Homage  to 
Haydn,"  a  three-movement  suite  conunls- 
sloned  for  $8,900  by  Miss  Lily. 

Miss  Lily  mortjpaged  4.000  acres  of  her 
plantation  In  the  rich  Delta  plain  of  Dastem 
Arkansas  to  commission  the  work  and  to 
bring  the  orchestra  to  Little  Rock  as  part  of 
the  observance  of  Arkansas'  150th  anniver- 
sary as  a  territory. 

She  will  receive  none  of  the  money  from 
the  ticket  sales.  It  Is  to  go  for  music  scholar- 
ships at  Arkansas  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Miss  Lily,  who  admits  to  being  past  70  "but 
not  quite  100  yet,"  shared  the  spotlight 
Tuesday  night  with  works  from  Wagner,  De- 
bussy and  Brahms. 

At  Intermission,  she  received  a  standing 
ovation  when  Mayor  Haco  Boyd  called  her  to 
the  stage  to  present  her  with  a  bouquet  of 
roses.  Lt.  Gov.  Maurice  Brltt  then  told  her 
that  Gov.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  had  desig- 
nated Tuesday  as  a  day  to  honor  Miss  Lily." 

"I  hope  you  will  remember  this  to  be  one 
of  the  happiest  memc^ies  of  your  life  as  It 
ha«  been  one  of  the  happiest  memwies  of 
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mine,"  responded  Miss  Lily,  blowing  kisses  at 
the  audience. 

"I  hope  you  will  go  home  and  take  with 
jrou  the  enrichment  of  this  beautiful  music." 

Miss  Lily,  a  sometime  poet  and  photog- 
rapher and  fuUtlme  farmer  who  sometimes 
clambers  aboard  one  of  her  tractors,  says  she 
wanted  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  be  exposed 
to  good  music. 

"Miss  Peter  Is  a  new  lady  in  my  life,  but 
very  close  to  my  heart  already,"  said  orchestra 
conductor  Eugene  Onnandy.  She  "somehow 
became  an  Idol  in  our  eyes,  an  angel,"  he  said. 

Miss  Uly  stayed  In  the  auditorium  long 
after  the  concert  greeting  well  wishers  and 
accepting  congratulations.  "It  Is  gorgeous," 
she  said. 

She  had  originally  expected  to  spend  about 
$46,000  for  the  orchestra's  appearance  here 
and  $8,000  for  Dello  Jolo's  commission,  but 
Incidentals — such  as  buying  her  own  ticket 
and  those  of  many  friends — brought  the  total 
to  about  $60,000.  She  also  Is  now  talking 
about  asking  the  orohestra  to  record  Dello 
Jolo's  work. 

Is  she  spending  a  trlfie  too  much? 

"Oh,  I  had  the  most  beautiful  cotton  crop 
this  year,"  she  says. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  THE 
CONGO— KINSHASA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Desire  Mo- 
butu of  the  Congo — Kinshasa — and  the 
Congo's — Kinshasa's — Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Cyrille  Adoula,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  Congo's — Kinshasa's — independence. 

Since  the  Portuguese  navigator  Diego 
Cao  first  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River  in  1482,  the  territory  now 
encompassing  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo  has  symbolized  for  the 
Western  World  the  vast  unknown  poten- 
tial of  Africa.  The  twisting  turns  of  the 
2,7 18-mile- long  Congo  River,  the  names 
of  Stanley  and  Livingston,  and  land- 
marks such  as  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  have  for  the  armchair  traveler  al- 
most spelled  Africa  itself.  Today,  the 
Democratic  Republic  oi.'  the  Congo  is  cel- 
ebrating its  ninth  anniversary  as  an  in- 
deF>endent  state  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  desolate  days  of  early  independence 
when  the  state  was  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse and  its  people  were  caught  in  the 
violence  of  civil  conflict  are  gone :  a  new 
mood  of  order  and  security  now  em- 
braces the  land  and  the  Congo  once  again 
represents  the  tremendous  potential  of 
Africa  for  the  development  of  a  pros- 
perous economic  future  and  the  creation 
of  a  stable  and  peaceful  society. 

The  long  strides  toward  stability  taken 
by  the  Congolese  Government  under 
Gen.  Joseph  Mobutu  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  new  mood  of  optimism  to- 
ward the  Congo.  Firmly  in  control  of  its 
own  economic  policy,  the  Government 
has  laimched  a  concerted  effort  to  put 
the  country  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 
Monetary  reform  and  other  fiscal  meas- 
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ures  have  contributed  to  the  recent  rela- 
tive price  stability  and  a  foreign  invest- 
ment program  has  attracted  new  capi- 
tal. Such  American  Arms  as  Union  Car- 
bide.  Continental  Grain  Co..  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways  have  demon- 
strated their  confidence  in  the  Congo 
by  recenUy  making   large   Investments 
there.  In  1969.  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Governments  budget  will  be  devoted 
to  infrastructural  improvements  which 
will  strengthen  the  base  of  the  varied 
Congolese  economy.    The   hydroelectric 
project  at  Inga.  financed  by  an  interna- 
tional consortium,  when  completed  will 
be  the   worlds  largest  power  complex. 
With  12  percent  of  the  world's  copper  re- 
serves, the  Congo  expects  to  increase  its 
copper  production  in  1969  by  more  than 
10  percent;  in  1968  the  Congo  produced 
more  than  330,000  metric  tons  of  copper 
&nshasa.  the  Congolese  capital,  is  one 
^^,  '^^'^  fastest  growing  urban  centers. 
Political  progress  has  also  been  made 
under  the  Mobutu  government.  A  con- 
stituUon  has  been  approved  by  a  national 
referendum  and  in  1970  national  presi- 
dential and  general  elections  are  sched- 
uled to-be  held.  The  Congo  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  inter-African  af- 
fairs and  in  1967  hosted  the  Organization 
Of  African  Unity's  conference  for  heads 
of  state.  Advancements  in  education  have 
also  been  made  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  Congo  had  only  seven 
umversity  graduates  in  1960.   today    9 
years  after  independence,  half  of  her' 22 
Government    Ministers    and    provincial 
Governors  are  university  graduates 

On  this  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence, the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
oongo  IS  to  be  congratulated  for  its  great 
progress  in  pursuit  of  its  national  goals 
As  one  Congolese  official  has  predicted' 
the  Congo— once  Africa's  sick  man— may 
become  Africa's  superman 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

basketball  coach.  Sam  Wlllard  who  is 
well  known  around  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
his  fine  handling  of  young  athletes 

Idahoans  and  Caldwell,  in  particular 
are  proud  of  these  fine  representatives  of 
our  State. 

The  importance  of  physical  fitness 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Sometimes  in 
the  husUe  and  bustle  of  our  modem  lives 
we  tend  to  neglect  our  bodily  well-being' 
This  program  and  the  participation  by 
the  young  men  Involved  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  iinportant  thing  for 
our  young  people  to  remember  is  that 
getting  older  and  assuming  different  re- 
sponsibilities does  not  diminish  our  need 
for  exercise. 
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The  size  of  the  Vatican's  holdings  In  th* 
Socleta  Generale  Immoblllere  haa  never  been 
made  public,   but  It  la  estimated   hV  b^. 

fZ'Tf  ^  ^  '^*''**'*  "^  ^  <=*'»*  and  2rSr 
cent  of  the  firm's  outstanding  stock. 


YOUTH  PHYSICAL  FITNESg 

HON.  JAMEST  McCLUR^ 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker  every 
year  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  sponsors  a 
youth  physical  fitness  program  in  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  Nation 
TTiis  program,  conducted  in  support  of 
the  President's  CouncU  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports,  is  based  on  the  five- 
exercise  physical  fitness  examination 
used  in  marine  recruit  training 

There  are  six  regions  and  competition 
is  conducted  among  high  schools  within 
these  areas  in  order  to  determine  who 
wiJljjompete  in  the  national  champion- 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  commend 

H^5i°"J'u°^^°""^  "^^  ^™'n  Caldwell 
High  School  in  Caldwell.  Idaho  This 
team  was  one  of  12  high  school  teams 
from  the  six  regions  who  competed  in 
the  national  championships  last  week 
Team  members  include  Jerry  Shaffer" 
Marc  Stone,  Mike  CoUsen,  Joe  Baumer' 
carl  Koprowski,  and  Gary  Marcus  The 
coach  of  the  squad  is  Caldwell  high's 


VA'nCAN  SELLS  TO  ROCKEFELLERS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 

ft^h'^ilHf^*'"!^*'  ^^  ^^"<»"  is  selling 
Us  holdings  which  include  the  luxurious 
Watergate  apartment  complex  overlook- 
tog  the  Potomac  River  in  Washington, 

mSvll^I. ^''^^'^^^  ^y  the  announce- 
ment that  the  purchaser  was  RockefeUer 

.  ^nnf ^f^^""  ^^*  ^°'^  ^"y-  Let  us  hope  It 
is  mdividually  and  not  one  of  the  tax- 
free  foundations. 

It  seems  that  the  Italian  Parliament 
has  declared  that  the  Vatican  must  iy 
taxes  on  its  earnings  from  investments 

Meaningful  tax  reform  to  U.S.  taxpay- 
nf  n^,"^!^""^^"*  "^  achieved  by  taxation 
Se'SS  Sto?i"^"^  ^^  '"^^"^--  ^ 
I  Include  a  clipping  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  for  June  19.  and  a  report  from 
Dixieland  This  Week  magazineT 
IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  19 

1969) 
Vatican  Seen  Selling  Share  in  Watergate 
rf.^r!"^/^*""*  newspapers  reported  yester- 
in^sin^h'^if  w""*'^  ''  selling  out  its  hold- 
ings in  the  Socleta  Generale  Immoblllere  that 
include  the  Watergate  complex,  the  luxSJ 
'o^'^RTver  S'""''''  overlooking  the  Po! 
The  firm,  an  International  construction 
fln«n  ^  ^^^  company,  owned  the  site  a^d 
financed  construction  of  Watergate 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  Rome  financial 

sources  a*  saying  the  Vatican  was  negotiating 

in  Ne^YorV.*'  ''°'''  **'  Rockefellerlnterestf 

AJdo  Samarltanl.  general  manager  of  the 

society,  left  for  the  United  StateeRriday  for 

discuss  the  purpose  of  this  trip,  the  AP  said 
The  AP  also  quoted  Msgr.  Pausto  Vallalnc 
press  officer  of  the  Vatican,  as  stating  he^' 
been  Instructed  "from  high  up  to  reply  with  a 
no  comment'  "  to  queries  about  the  reports 
Some  sources  linked  the  transaction  to  ru- 
mors that  Bishop  Paul  Marclnkus.  an  Amerl- 
can  who  recently  became  secretary  of  the 
Vatican  s  prefecture  for  economic  affairs  has 

iaul^lJt'r'''  *  P'*''  '"^  ''^**=^  *^«  Vatican  ^n 
S  ?  "^^  °^  '^  "^""^  holdings  m 
'ZT  ."r  investments  In  the  ullted 
States  and  elsewhere. 

^n^V^'^.  ****  """"^  Parliament  revoked  a 
long-standing  exemption  and  declared  the 
Vatican  must  pay  taxes  on  its  earnings  from 
its  Italian  stocks.  "um 


(Prom  This  Week  magazine,  June  22,  1969 1 

America's  Churches:   Billion  Dollar 

Businesses 

(By  Alfred  Balk) 

"Dropping,  dropping,  dropping.  droBvina 

^ff  J"'^"*"  /""•"  S^ndaTschool  ySS 

pa«ed,  and  this  Image  of  the  Church  as  a 
small-change  enterprise  persists.  Some  par- 

A^tti     .  ^  ^"'■*'  ^^  Po<*-  B"t  oollectlvelv 
Americas    religious    community    is    rlch-1 

torv^^rtPW  ^J  ^counterpart  In  recent  his- 
tory, richer  than  even  most  ecclesiastical 
eaders  are  willing  to  concede,  and  it  isgt^. 
mg  richer  so  rapidly  that  thoughtful  ch^. 
men  are  becoming  alarmed 

Indeed    one  of  the  nation's  most  eminent 
clerics.   Dr.   Eugene   Carson   Blake.   Genera 
S' wTr?.^'  ''"'  ^°''''  ^°"'''^'  Of  Churches! 

no  l^h!?,*'*"*  remembers  that  churches  pay 
no    nherltax.ce  Uxes  (churches  do  not  die) 
that  churches  may  own  and  operate  bus  1 
ness  and  be  exempt  from_the  52  per  cent  cor 
porate  Income  tax,  and   that  r«l  propem 
^f^J"'  "^''"'^  purposes   (which  In  some 
I^^Dt^tt'^fn  f '"''°"''''  construed)  is  tax 
t^JP^  :.^    '^  "ot  unreasonable  to  prophesy 
that  with  reasonably  prudent  management 
«ie  Churches  ought  to  be  able  to  confr™  the 
Xlotl^^ZLe^^-  ^^«   -"-    -»">'-   the 
Consider  these  points: 
Contributions   and   bequests   to  churches 
(taxfree)  now  exceed  $7  billion  a  yew  a^m 
half  of  all  U.S.  charitable  giving 

t^Zr°"^^  '*^  *h*"  h*''  of  our  populace  at- 
tends church  on  an  average  Sunday  there 
now  s  one  house  of  worship  for  every  eon 
Americans  and  at  least  $i  billion  is  Len? 
on  Church  construction  annually  ^ 

Churches'     "visible     assets"     riand     ann 

Sv'^^i-  ^'^''^"'^  toTiud/'^'Lore^ 
by  Protestaiits  and  Other  AmerlcanrUnlted 

Est  slo'b  non°'  ?''''''''  "^^  State,  total  ft 

SL  Of  thP  nitf  "P" l'*'*"''^^  "»«  combined 
assets  of  the  nation's  five  largest  industrial 

7^T>!T.  *^  '^'^  ^^'^^  ^^ut  $45  bS 
bv  Pmt^'ifn?^  ^''T''  Catholics:  $28  billion 

Denominational  pension  funds,  mortgaces 
and  annuities  now  total  more  than  $i  blN 
llon^  much  Of  it  invested  In  dozens  of  blue- 
chip  corporations. 

tin^'"^K^*'  subsidiaries  and  feeder  corpora- 
n™  ^'?^.''""'  '"y''^  numbers  of  busl- 
fh^;  *''<=^"«**°K  hotels,  office  buildings 
shopping  centers,  radio-TV  stations,  luxufy 
apartments.  Industrial  plants,  even  a  brlZ. 
name  women's  undergarment  firm 

Moreover,  because  churches,  unlike  most 
other  nonprofit  institutions,  are  not  reqXd 
.!Sn™"^.P"''"*=  f^r^^rxcM  accountlngr  the 
above  estimates  of  their  wealth  probably  are 
conservative.  As  the  Rev.  R.  John  Pry  former 
news  editor  of  Presbyterian  Life.hLn^eJ 

•Tare'fhTr  ?'^'='^'^  ''"'  ""embers  stin 
share  the  fantasy  that  they  are  not  an 
ecclesiastical  business  Juggernaut/' 
th^"^  °^  ,Vl®  .'"ost  conspicuous  evidences  of 
their  wealth  Is  their  buildings.  In  suburbs 
in  particular,  the  norm  now  u  no?  only  th^ 
upholstered   but    often   the   alr-condUloned 

^rZr.f^^',"^  "^'^^^  P^'-h^Ps  best  deplc^d  the 
prototype  In  The  Mackerel  Plaza-  -the  first 
split-level  Church  In  America,"  wUh  an  elab- 
r?n,^Hn*"..'°'  psychiatric  treatment  and 
^.  ^^r  "■  ^convertible  into  an  auditorium 
for  putting  on  plays,  a  gymnasium  for  ath- 
letics, and  a  ballroom  for  dances.  There  Is  a 
small  worship  area  at  one  end  " 

Nor  Is  this  "edifice  complex  '  peculiar  to 
suburbs.   In  Dallas,   for  example,  a  Ba"tls? 
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church's  property  includes  a  seven-story 
parking  and  recreation  building  with  a  skat- 
ing rink,  gym,  and  four  bowling  lanes.  In 
Florida,  a  complex  called  Blbletown.  U.S.A. 
encompasses  a  2,500-&eat  auditorium,  two 
education  buildings,  employee  quarters, 
parking  lots,  a  motel  used  for  retreats,  mass 
dining  facilities,  and  15  acres  of  recreation 
.area,  including  a  swimming  pool  and  tennis 
and  shuffleboard  courts. 

So  much  church  wealth  now  is  devoted  to 
property,  a  recent  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  was  Informed, 
that  U.S.  F^otestant  and  Orthodox  churches 
now  spend  only  $500,000,000  a  year  on  serv- 
ices to  those  outside  the  churches,  "only  41 
cents  a  month  for  everyone  who  belong  to 
a  church  In  America." 

Even  more  striking  Is  the  churches'  ac- 
celerating Involvement  In  profit-making 
business.  Almost  every  commercial  field  now 
has  church-owned  components. 

Christ's  Church  of  the  Golden  Rule  near 
WilUts,  California,  for  example,  operates  a 
$500,000  motel  and  other  enterprises;  the 
Mormon  Church  In  Utah  owns,  among  other 
properties,  a  Salt  Lake  City  newspaper,  a 
radio-TV  station,  a  department  store  and  the 
Hawaii  tourist  attraction  Lale  Village:  the 
Self-Reallzatlon  Fellowship  owns  a  chain  of 
Mushroomburger  restaurants,  and  the  So- 
cleta Generale  ImmoblUare.  an  Italian- 
based  real  estate  firm  In  which  the  Vatican 
is  said  to  be  controlling  stockholder,  is  fi- 
nancing the  new  $70,000,000  Watergate 
shopping  center-hotel-apartment  project 
near  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Possibly  the  most  ecumenical  portfolio, 
however,  is  that  of  the  Ohio-based  evan- 
gelical Cathedral  of  Tomorrow.  It  owns  a 
shopping  center,  apartment  building,  elec- 
tronics firm,  wire  and  plastics  company,  even 
the  Real  Form  Girdle  Company,  as  Women's 
Wear  Daily  revealed  under  the  headline 
•Rock  of  Ages  on  Firm  Foundation." 

"A  church  owns  Real  Form?  This  Is  pre- 
posterous!" the  executive  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Corset  and  Brassiere  Manufactur- 
ers exclaimed  when  informed  of  the  pur- 
chase. But  the  pastor  of  Real  Form's  new 
parent  organization  cheerfully  acknowledged 
the  acquisition. 

"There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  our  own- 
ing business  firms,"  he  said.  "What's  the 
difference  If  It's  a  girdle  company  or  an  air- 
plane company?" 

Miscellaneous  minority  stock  Investments 
of  religious  organizations  are  almost  beyond 
enumeration.  The  United  Methodist  Board 
of  Pensions,  for  Instance,  recently  reported 
assets  of  $257,000,000,  most  of  it  In  corporate 
stock.  The  $300,000,000  portfolio  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  which  Includes  the 
land  under  Yankee  Stadium,  holds  similarly 
select  stocks,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Jes- 
uits reportedly  own  sizable  shares  of  Na- 
tional Steel.  Boeing.  Lockheed.  Douglas.  Cur- 
tlss-Wrlght,  the  Intercontinental  DlGlorglo 
Fruit  CcMnpany.  and  other  firms. 

Why  have  churches  suddenly  become  ac- 
tive business  entrepreneurs? 

One  reason  is  our  tax  laws.  Since  1950,  uni- 
versities, secular  charities,  and  most  other 
nonprofit  organizations  have  been  dlscoxu-- 
aged  from  headlong  commercial  forays  by  a 
requirement  that  they  pay  taxes  on  all  "un- 
related" business  Income.  Churches  and 
church  organizations,  though,  remain  ex- 
empt from  federal  tax  on  any  income  prop- 
erty or  business — even  if  totally  unrelated  to 
their  sacerdotal  functions. 

A  church,  in  fact,  need  not  even  amass  a 
large  down  payment  or  procure  specialized 
management  talent.  Because  it  Is  tax- 
exempt,  through  a  "sale  and  leaseback"  it 
can  arrange  a  "bootstrap  purchase" — that  Is, 
the  business  literally  buys  Itself.  The  church 
simply  pledges  payment  out  of  future  tax- 
free  profits,  then  leases  the  firm  back  to  the 
original   management,    which   not   only   re- 
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celves  a  higher  sales  price  than  Is  available 
from  taxpaylng  bidders  but,  along  with  this 
inflated  capital  gain,  also  retains  its  manage- 
ment status  at  an  attractive  salary. 

Andrew  D.  Tanner,  a  Nashville  attorney 
who  conducted  a  study  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  estimates 
that  a  church  can  generally  recover  the  en- 
tire cost  of  a  property,  plus  interest,  within 
20  years. 

Such  exploitation  of  tax  law,  of  course,  se- 
verely affects  taxpaylng  competitors.  In  Day- 
ton, for  example,  one  company  complained 
that  It  had  been  underbid  on  an  Air  Force 
contract  because  the  low  bidder,  a  branch  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  Mary,  was 
tax-exempt.  And  In  New  Orleans  where  a 
network  TV  station  Is  owned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Loyola  University,  a  spokesman  for 
a  taxpaylng  competitor  laments: 

"When  I  pay  talent  or  buy  feature  film, 
I've  got  to  use  after-tax  dollars.  They  use 
t)efore-tax  dollars.  If  they  spend  $100,000  on 
promotion  during  rating  periods.  I  need 
$200,000  to  match  It.  The  vmlverslty  and  Its 
station  are  good  citizens  In  our  community, 
but  I  can't  believe  this  Is  a  fair  thing." 

Government  officials  are  openly  troubled 
about  such  situations.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  un- 
til recently  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1966  asked  Congress,  at  mini- 
mum, to  eliminate  exemptions  for  bootstrap 
purchases,  and  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  In- 
troduced by  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee leaders,  but  It  never  reached  a  vote. 

A  National  Council  of  Cburchs  study  In 
1965-66  found  notable  rellgloiis  sentiment  for 
taxing  church  business  operations,  and  a 
Southern  Baptist  Study  Paper  declares: 
"Federal  Income  tax  exemption  on  unrelated 
business  Income  tends  to  (1)  encourage  pro- 
motion of  or  participation  In  secular  busi- 
ness to  the  detriment  of  the  principal  mis- 
sion of  the  church;  (2)  encourage  morally 
unjustified  business  arrangements  with  busi- 
nessmen or  companies  to  reduce  their  Income 
taxes,  and  (3)  discourage  financial  support 
of  church  activities  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  all  members."  The  United  Methodist 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.S.A.,  American  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Episcopal  Guild  of  St.  Ives  have  made  similar 
policy  declarations,  fome  groups  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  reform. 

As  property  taxes  have  mounted,  debate  al- 
so has  Intensified  over  other  church  tax  con- 
cessions. In  Boston,  about  half  of  the  city's 
real  property  valuation  now  Is  off  the  tax 
rolls;  In  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  more  than  40  per 
cent;  In  New  York  City.  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  cities,  at  least  one- third. 
And,  according  to  one  survey.  In  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  tax  exempt  valuation  is  grow- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  that  of  taxable  property. 

"This  is  serious,"  says  Paul  V.  Corusy,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Assessing  Officers.  "The  property  tax 
base  Is  being  eroded." 

As  a  stopgap,  congregations  In  Cleveland, 
Des  Moines,  and  several  other  cities  have 
voted  to  make  payments  "In  lieu  of  taxes" 
for  police,  fire  protection,  and  other  local 
services.  Policy  statements  of  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
USA.  and  American  Lutheran  Church  have 
urged  other  congregations  to  do  likewise. 

In  New  York  City  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
former  "rival"  congregations  now  share  fa- 
cilities to  avoid  costly  duplication  of  plant. 
Episcopal  Bishop  Horace  W.  B.  Donegan,  out 
of  concern  over  "the  whole  urban  crisis," 
has  halted  a  $12,000,000  fund  drive  for  com- 
pletion of  the  immense  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  In  New  York  City  "until 
there  is  greater  evidence  that  the  anguish 
and  despair  of  our  unadvantaged  people  has 
been  relieved."  And  the  Most  Rev.  F^ilton  J. 
Sheen,  upon  becoming  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  NY.,  declared: 

"There  never  should  t>e  a  new  church  built 
here   that  costs  more  than,   say.   $1,000,000. 
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If  a  diocese  Insists  on  spending  more  for  a 
church.  It  ought  to  pay  something  like  a 
20  per  cent  tax  for  missions." 

Christianity  was  founded  by  a  poor  man 
who  spent  His  life  among  the  imderpriv- 
Ueged  and  admonished  against  privilege. 
Since  then.  His  church  has  been  weakest  and 
most  divided  In  precisely  the  periods  of  its 
greatest  material  success.  Indeed,  at  times  It 
has  become  so  rich  that  governments  have 
had  to  expropriate  its  properties.  In  Prance, 
Germany.  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  facing  Amer- 
ica's churches:  to  disengage  from  the  trap 
of  "earthly  treasure."  For,  as  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  has  cautioned,  "The  economic 
power  that  will  increasingly  be  wielded  by 
ever  richer  churches  threatens  to  produce 
not  only  envy,  hatred  or  resentment  of  non- 
members,  but  also  to  distract  from  the  pur- 
poses of  the  church  members  and  leaders 
themselves." 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY    A  DECADE 
IN  PROGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  millions  of  words  spoken  and 
written  this  month  in  conmiemoration 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  there  are  the  recurring 
themes  of  its  broad  acceptance  as  a  basic 
fact  of  our  economic  life  and  of  confi- 
dence in  its  future. 

Amid  these  optimistic  predictions  and 
ambitious  projects,  it  is  difficult  to  recall 
that  this  link  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  heart  of  North  America  was  ever 
the  subject  of  doubt  and  derision. 

Yet,  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago. 

It  took  more  than  50  years  of  troubled 
and  often  bitter  debate  to  bring  the 
2,342-mile  waterway  into  existence.  More 
thaai  anything  else  it  was  the  resolute  de- 
termination and  faith  of  a  few  farsighted 
men  that  was  responsible  for  the  even- 
tual creation  of  the  seaway. 

One  of  the  most  resolute  and  influen- 
tial of  these  men  was  my  mentor,  my 
close  friend,  and  my  predecessor  for  24 
years  in  representing  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan,  the  late 
Honorable  George  A.  Dondero,  of  Royal 
Oak.  Mich. 

Among  Mr.  Dondero's  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation  was  his  single-minded  devo- 
tion and  belief  in  the  concept  of  the  sea- 
way as  the  water  link  between  the  in- 
dustrial Midwest  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

He  persisted  in  that  steadfast  dedica- 
tion during  the  early  years  when  the  nay- 
sayers  and  doubters  were  in  a  majority. 
Those  same  qualities  helped  bring  the 
concept  of  the  seaway  into  being  in  the 
1950's  when  Mr.  Dondero  served  so  capa- 
bly as  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Dondero  never  wavered  during 
those  years  of  skepticism.  Critics  con- 
tended that  the  concept  was  unfeasible 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  create  this  vast  ditch, 
they  argued,  it  could  never  possibly  be 
worth  the  immense  cost. 
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The  answers  have  long  since  been  de- 
livered as  year  after  year  the  seaway 
despite  a  number  of  built-in  llmitaUons 
and  artificial  restricUons,  hag  regularly 
exceeded  doUar  and  volume  predictions 
of  the  experts. 

In  the  10  years  since  Queen  Elizabeth 
n.  then-President  Eisenhower,  and  other 
dignitaries  dedicated  the  seaway  a  great 
international  partnership  has  been 
forged  joining  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  York 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  with 
the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario 
Manitoba,  and  Quebec. 

The  seaway  began  slowly  but  traflBc 
has  mcreased  steadily  transforming  cities 
such  as  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
Toronto  into  world  ports  to  their  own  and 
to  America's  increasing  benefit 

Not  the  least  of  the  seaway's  achieve- 
ments is  the  opportunity  it  affords  the 
Umted  States  and  Canada  to  demon- 
strate once  more  what  nations  working 
together  in  friendship  can  accomplish 
for  their  common  good. 

The  dividend  from  this  International 
partnership  can  be  defined  in  cultural 
^^^""^  ^^  ^^"  ^  economic  terms 

Whflg  the  still-infant  seaway  has  dem- 
onstrated its  vigor  find  potential  its 
horizons  are  just  beginning  to  take  defi- 
nite fonn.  There  is  a  long  way  to  go. 
f  ^  :J°^  '^**^  potential  to  be  realized 
ruuy  the  seaway  must  become  less  a  re- 
gional facility  and  more  of  a  truly  inter- 
national asset^a  fully  integrated  part 
Of  the  national  transportation  plan  and 
development  program. 

It  was  in  that  image  that  men  of  Mr 
Dondero's  vision  saw  the  fully  matured 
seaway. 

„oJ^^  ?u"*  '°^  *"*^^  ^^^  and  complete 
use  of  the  seaway  is  self-evident 

In  a  speech  in  Detroit  not  long  ago, 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan 
o.  Boyd  described  it  this  way: 

Transportation  is  one  service  whicSh  Amer- 
icans need  across  the  board.  Without  It  you 
can  no  more  flght  a  war  than  you  can  niaJl  a 
p«^^rt_and  there  is  little  you  can  do  In 

America's  system  of  transportation  is  by 
f^I.J^^'^  mammoth.  It  represent*  an 
investment  of  some  $500  billion.  It  me°ts 
needs  as  diverse  as  the  200  million  people 

dona,r,r^'i*  **'~"''^  ^°'  °°«  °^  «^'^'y  Si* 
«?,,.,,?  *^*  economy;  provides  Jobs  for 
nine  muilon  people;  and  unites  a  continent 
Yet  the  Increasing  demands  on  the  svs- 
tern  already  strain  Its  capacity  In  some  arJ^. 
and  the  growth  to  come— compounded  by 
concentration  of  that  growth-^ufd   bring 

l^rH^.Tw"^^^-  '^^'^  ^^  y«*^  of  1975  as  a 
f^   1^  ^"^  growth-a  good  year  because  It 

tou^h  li°^  ^°"  "^  ^""°*'  '^*=^   °"*  ^""^ 
By  then  the  number  of  private  aircraft  will 
have  nearly  doubled.  Commercial  air  traVe 
«^U    have    tripled.    Automobile    traffic    wlU 

S!ul  ^7s;f hn^r'^l*-  «^l'o««^.  Which  now 
haul  750-bUllQn  ton  miles  a  year  will  be 
hauling  one-tnuion  ton  miles.  ^uckT  now 

SL?m^?r""°'^  ^'^  «""-  ^'^  --y  ^^ 
In  fact.  If  the  demand  for  transportation 
^w^*  ^..'"^^b  America's  ^S.Sc 
f^^^-  V  ^*"  ^^^"^  ^  <*0"We  m  less  than 
has  taken  the  lifetime  of  a  nation  to  build. 
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Mr  Boyd  •  •  •  says  to  the  people  of  mld- 
oontlnent  North   America    •  V^-    the  St 

iltJ^tf*^^'^^  """*  P'*y  ^^  role  in  the 
Sf^^  transportation  system;  it  cannot 
be  stifled;  it  must  be  used  and  nurtured-  It 
l«J^atural  asset  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
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I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
America  which  has  produced  men  with 
the  vision  of  George  A.  Dondero  will  not 
allow  such  waste  to  occur. 

In  conunemorating  the  waterway's 
nrst  decade,  it  is  Important  to  recall  the 
quahties  of  men  like  Mr.  Dondero  who 
fought  so  long  to  bring  it  into  being 

It  wUl  require  the  same  sort  of  unde- 
viating  devotion  that  Mr.  Dondero 
brought  to  the  project  during  his  24 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body  for  the  seaway  to  realize  its  full 
potential  and  proper  place  In  the  na- 
tional and  international  transportation 
network. 


«™^^°°^^^^^     TO     PROTECT    THE 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  AS  A  CONSUMER 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27.  1969 

hpJJ'!;f^.^^^-  ^^-  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  wUl.  I  am 
sure,  agree  that  few  Americans  have 
made  more  contributions  toward  helping 
w^^'?®,  °^  ^^^  ""^y  domestic  prob- 
S  ^  vf  V^®  °^  country  than  the  dls- 
pS^"^  ^°'^^''  Secretary  of  Health, 

wnbrrcorn."^^"^"'  ^^^  ""'^^^'^ 

^nLn"^"''  ¥''■  ^^^'^^  ^  professor  of 
Sh^f°?T.^"''  dean-designate  of  the 
ScS?g^.  ""^  ^'  '""^  University  of 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
recent  address  by  Mr.  Cohen  on  "A  Pro- 
gram to  Protect  the  Senior  Citizen  as  a 

?h^^T''"  ''"."^"^^^  °"  May  9.  1?69.  at 
the  22d  annual  Conference  on  the  Ag  ng 
Consumer  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

A  Program  To  Protect  the  Senior 
Citizen  as  a  Consumer 

^^L^l"''  H-  f"''*"'  P'-ofessor  Of  educa- 
tion, dean-designate.  School  of  Education 
University  of  Michigan)  ^aucatlon, 

ferencrnn^^A^,^'^"'^  ^^'^  ^'t*  House  Con- 
sider b^n^H?"^  ""^  """"^  ""o^*  »o^  into  a 
a^r/ofdVlmerlcan™""  ""'"^''^  ^^^^^^  '- 

teJtr^^/n^o^'c^ltSS^''^^  '''^''^  ^°  P- 


In  reference  to  Secretary  Boyd's  re- 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  of  Michigan  added 


1.     I-MPROVE    SOCIAL    SECURITT 

Raise  the  general  benefit  level— by  50  oer 
cent  and  Increase  the  minimum  benefit  f^m 
^H„^™°H^*'  *°  *^00  *  ™onth  for  an  S 
vldual  and  $150  for  a  couple-over  the  nSt 

ou7of  Ster't?^  ""^^^"^^  '""  '  -"lion  S-- 

cre«e'^^h'l'*r^!   }^''    "^'"^  **^«  ^"d  In- 
m«!^^  *  minimum  benefit  of  $80-thus 

^vlng  over  a  million  persons  out^TSv- 

I^y  benefiu  based  on  average  earnlnKs  over 
an  individual's  5  or  lo  cons^uUveTflr^  of 
avlrale.'""*"^^'  ^**^*'  '"^^^  °-  ^'s  Iff^Une 

Liberalize  the  retirement  test  for  those 
^dlvmuals  Who  must  or  want  to  Jork  af?^r 


a.  IMPROVE    MEOICAKZ 

Extend  Medicare  to  cover  part  of  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  where  the  patient  ha, 
recurring  drug  needs.  ^ 

Extend  coverage  of  Medicare  to  aU  dls. 
abled  social  security  beneficiaries. 

Simplify  the  entire  Medicare  program  bv 
consolidating  both  the  hospital  and  physU 
clans  insurance  parts  and  financing  both  of 
them  from  contributions  from  employer  and 
employees  and  a  matching  grant  from  gov- 
ernment during  the  working  life  of  indi. 
vlduals  so  they  wlU  have  a  paid-up  policy  at 
age  65  on  a  non-cancellable  basis. 

3.  REFORM   THE    WELFARE    SYSTEM 

Repla<;e  the  present  hodge-podge  of  50 
different  State  programs  by  a  system  en- 
«rely  financed  by  the  Federal  government 
^^  eligibility   determined    on    a   na^nal 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  goal  provide 
a  minimum  budgetary  standard  in  the  Ped- 

?e«on^  °'  *'^  ^  °'°°*'^  '"  *  '^*«'»y  *6«1 

4.  EXTEND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Provide  for  courses  and  Institutes  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  for  adults  m 
every  community  so  that  Information  and 
learning  will  be  conveniently  available  to 
every  older  person.  »v«iBoie  to 

Provide  for  Institutes  and  training  courses 
m  gerontology  In  universities  and  colleges. 

5.  PROVME  SERVICES  WTHERE  AND  WHEN  THEY  ARE 
NEEDED 

Strengthen  homemaker  and  home  health 
services  In  urban  and  rural  areas  so  that  aged 
^°l^  ''^^  ^^''^  ^^*1*1>  services  in  their 
f^..  T*"  *'''*  ^''^  1°  reducing  mounting 
institutional  costs.  "«"uiiiing 

Organize  community  self-help  and  frlendlv 
In^"^""]?^  ^  ^^«P  "»  to"°h  with  t£ 
emTrVenc"^*'  "'''  *^  ^^  ^^  P*'"*^  '^  ^n 

Establish  local  and  state  agencies  in  co- 
operation with  professional  health  personnel 

o?  ^«,Vi't*"*"*'""*y  "^^  re««onable  cost 
of  nursing  homes.  Intermediate  care  faclU- 

ni  L!;^     Z^^t''  ^"ices  for  the  chronlcally- 

nL^^t  V'l''^  ^l'  P'°'''**  *^«  ^er^K^es  they 
need  at  prices  which  are  reasonable 

n^^**  T?"'""'^  programs  to  meit  the 
needs  of  older  persons. 

6.  STRENGTHEN  FEDERAL  CREDrr  UNION  SBRVICtS 
FOR    LOW-INCOME    PERSONS 

a  Jt!**  ^^®.  '°^  income  aged  person  by  encour- 
aging saving  of  small  amounts,  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  advice  and  counsel  on 
consumer  prices,  products  and  services!^ 

7.  SIMPLIFY  AND  LIBERALLSE  THE  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAX  PROVISIONS  ON  THE  RETniEMENT 
CREDIT 

Simplify  and  liberalize  the  Federal  Income 
tax  provisions  for  the  middle-income  t^! 
payer  and  make  it  feasible  to  compute  and 
obtain  his  full  tax  advantages. 

8.  REFORM  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAX 

ovf^Yf®  *^*  *™P"<^*  °'  tl^e  property  tax  bv 

roTiSes"^^"  ^'^^  *"^  -*^-'  -^ 

en^^V  t^^  property  tax  for  all  persons  bv 
f^  ,^^^  ^****  income  taxes  and  closing  the 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  tax  structi^e 

9.  STRENCrHEN  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  SERVICES 

infT^  Federal  Government  should  publish 
information  on  products  and  services  which 
are  developed  through  research  paid  for  bv 
the  taxpayer.  • 

^Z^^^  fl^nclal  aid  should  be  provided  to 
strengthen  State   consumer  offices,   and    to 

S^l.  .l!*'^ *  v°^  ^^  '^S*'  ^^'^^^e"  to  stop 
practices  that  short-change  low-inoome  peo- 
ple SjUd  perpetuate  antiquated  and  Inequlto- 
?2dit*''^   relating   to   contracts,   sales    and 

o,,^^*  *7fll*^le  comparisons  on  the  costs 
a^d  benefits  of  all  kinds  of  Insurance  so  the 
consumer  knows  what  he  Is  buying  and  can 
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obtain  adequate  protection  ait     reaAonable 
costs. 

PUbllah  a  U.S.  compendium  on  presdp'tloii 
drugs  which  wovild  give  the  braiKl  and  gen- 
eric names  with  all  pertinent  Informatloin  on 
each  drug.  Including  a  supplement  on  prices, 
to  be  available  in  every  poet-oSlce  and  social 
security  ofllce  In  the  United  States. 

10.     PROVIDE     WIDEB     OPPORTUNITY     FOR     OLDER 
FBtSONS  TO    BE   USEFUL   AND  CREATIVE 

Expand  senior  centers,  recreational  and 
cultural  opportunities. 

E^xpand  the  FVxter  Orandparent  program 
so  that  the  aged  may  assist  children  who  need 
help. 

Appoint  broad-guaged  retired  persons  on 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  boaids 
where  they  will  help  to  overcome  the  gen- 
erational gap  by  contributing  their  Ideas 
with  emphasis  on  idealism,  altruism,  and 
the  future  of  our  nation. 

Enable  Individuals  when  they  reach  age  55 
to  have  a  3  to  6  month  sabbatical  to  deter- 
mine how  to  plan  their  future. 


MAKING  HISTORY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  today's  session,  I  spoke  in  de- 
fense of  the  faculty,  students,  and  pro- 
grams of  Northeast  High  School  in 
Philadelphia. 

Northeast  High  is  in  my  district,  the 
Fourth,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  currently 
being  subjected  to  considerable  scorn  in 
a  film  "High  School"  being  shown  around 
the  country.  Sadly,  Philadelphia  Schools 
Superintendent  Mark  Shedd  and  the 
film's  director-producer,  Frederick  Wise- 
man, refuse  to  show  the  film  to  our  com- 
munity. 

Prom  secondhand  accounts  received 
from  around  the  country  and  from  re- 
ports in  the  press,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  film  is  certainly  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  school's  fine 
performance  and  program. 

Indeed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  filmmaker,  in  order  to 
serve  his  own  purposes,  approached  his 
project  with  singleminded  preconcep- 
tions. This,  of  course,  required  that  he 
show  no  evidence  of  the  constructive, 
imaginative,  and  Innovative  work  that 
goes  on  at  the  school. 

The  school  abounds  with  exciting  pro- 
grams in  counseling,  advanced  curricu- 
lum, individualized  student  programs, 
music,  mathematics,  child  psychology; 
programs  not  found  at  most  "typical, 
white  middle-class  schools,"  as  Wiseman 
described  Northeast. 

One  of  these  pioneering  programs  was 
a  remarkable  research  project  imder- 
taken  by  history  students  at  Northeast. 
Using  original  sources  at  historical  soci- 
eties and  in  city  records,  these  teenage 
historians  traced  the  history  of  North- 
east Philadelphia  from  1609  to  1854. 

Now  part  of  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
America,  Northeast  Philadelphia  then 
was  a  loose  quilt  of  separate  townships 
and  boroughs,  churches  and  farms.  In 
which  crossroads  served  as  commercial 
and  commimlty  centers. 

When  the  research  was  completed,  the 
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school's  printshop  published  a  handsome, 
splral-boimd  200-page  illustrated  book. 

While  I  have  not  been  given  a  chance 
to  see  the  film,  "High  School,"  I  have 
read  this  book.  It  Is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, one  of  the  many  conveniently  over- 
looked by  the  filmmaker. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  Mrs,  Cora  Hur- 
wltz,  the  teacher  who  coordinated  this 
project,  and  Dr.  Mabel  Haller,  principal 
of  Northeast. 

I  must  say  I  am  impressed  by  the 
students  who  did  the  research,  writing. 
Illustrating,  and  printing  of  this  book 
and  I  congratulate  them.  I  enter  in  the 
Record  an  account  of  their  achievement 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  of  Thursday,  June  26: 
Teens  Top  NE  Roots,  Wrtfe  Big  History 
Book 
(By  Barbara  Murphy) 

In  the  minds  of  many  people.  Northeast 
Philadelphia  is  something  new,  something 
strictly  post-World  War  II,  something  with- 
out deep  roots  In  the  distant  past. 

But  a  group  of  teen-age  historians  at 
Northeast  High  School  have  written  a  book 
which  tells  quite  a  different  story  about  this 
community  with  all  of  its  suburban  subdi- 
visions,  supermarkets   and  super  highways. 

"If  the  book  'Old  Northeast  Philadelphia 
County,  1609-1854'  has  taught  its  writers 
one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Cora  Hurwltz,  who 
supervised  the  project,  "It  has  shown  them 
that  Instead  of  being  a  brand  new  section, 
this  is  an  eu'ea  with  roots  deep  In  the  past." 

CHURCH    HERE    SINCE    1711 

"They  have  learned,  for  Instance,  that 
there  Is  a  church — Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
In  Oxford — that  has  been  here   since  1711. 

"They  have  learned  that  there  Is  a  house 
on  Pine  road,  the  Ury  House,  part  of  which 
was  built  by  the  Swedes  as  a  fort  In  1645. 

"They  have  learned  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  two  stlll-functlonlng  congrega- 
tions here  that  were  started  In  the  1680"8. 

"They  have  learned  that  Washington's 
Army  came  through  here  on  its  way  to  York- 
town  and  that  several  skirmishes  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  were  fought  in  the  North- 
east." 

THE  first  history 

Mrs.  Hurwltz  said  the  students'  book  is 
the  first  history  of  the  Northeast  ever  virrlt- 
ten  as  far  as  she  knows. 

She  said  credit  for  the  original  idea  goes 
to  Dr.  Mabel  Haller,  principal  of  Northeast 
High  School. 

"Dr.  Haller  saw  an  historical  map  of  some 
sort  In  one  of  the  papers  one  day  In  the 
fall  of  1967,"  Mrs.  Hurwltz  said,  "and  she 
suggested  a  history  of  the  Northeast  might 
be  written  as  a  class  project." 

Mrs.  Hurwltz,  who  became  the  school's 
college  counselor  last  February,  was  teach- 
ing American  history  at  the  time  and  she 
put  the  Idea  to  one  of  her  junior  classes. 

The  pupils  were  enthusiastic  and  set  to 
work.  They  divided  into  six  communities. 
Two  worked  on  the  area  as  a  whole  and  the 
four  others  on  the  individual  townships  and 
boroughs  which  made  up  the  "Old  North- 
east County."  They  were  Brldesburg,  Frank- 
ford,  Whitehall,  Oxford.  Lower  Dublin,  Dela- 
ware, Byberry  and  Moreland. 

Mrs.  Hurwltz  explained  that  the  title  of  the 
book  refers  not  to  a  separate  county  since 
there  never  was  a  "Northeast  Ooimty"  per  se, 
but  to  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  County  Which  existed  as  a  sep- 
arate, much  larger  entity  before  the  city  and 
county  consolidated  In  1854. 

"The  students  went  everywhere  looking  for 
Information,"  she  said.  "And  in  the  process 
they  learned  an  awful  lot  about  research. 
They  consulted  lupublished  manuscripts, 
and  city  records  and  interviewed  people." 
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PICKED   BEST   PAPERS 

When  each  of  the  committees  had  finished 
Its  work,  the  ctHnmttees  exchanged  papers 
and  the  class  as  a  whole  picked  out  the  best 
papers  In  each  group. 

This  was  at  the  end  of  school  year  and 
Mrs.  Hurwltz  figured  that  was  the  end  of 
the  project. 

"But  some  students  were  so  Interested," 
she  said,  "that  they  wanted  to  go  on  with  the 
project.  So  all  that  summer  this  group  came 
to  my  house  In  Frankford  every  Thursday 
night  and  rewrote  and  edited  and  organized 
the  research  Into  a  single,  coordinated  work. " 

Last  fall,  the  papers  were  mimeographed 
and  presented  as  a  completed  project  to  Dr. 
Haller. 

But  that  was  not  to  be  the  end  either. 
good  enough  to  be  book 

"Dr.  Haller  thought  it  was  so  good,  we 
should  make  a  real  book  of  It,"  Mrs.  Hurwltz 
said. 

So  the  young  people  set  to  work  again, 
doing  more  research,  rewriting  and  editing 
and  then  turned  over  the  project  to  the 
school  print  shop. 

The  result — published  Just  before  the  end 
of  the  recently  concluded  school  term — was 
a  handsome,  spiral-bound  200  page  book, 
complete  with  introduction  and  illustrations. 

wrtters,  editors 

Mrs.  Hurwltz  said  the  actual  writing  of  the 
final  version  was  done  by  Steve  Aaronson, 
Howard  Cobert,  Louis  Karchin,  Arlene  Levlt, 
Nell  Nameroff,  Beverly  Narod,  Rhona  Nerem- 
berg,  Michael  Pearlman  and  Mlcha«l  Raltman. 

The  editors  were  Sally  Battllana,  Elizabeth 
Berryman,  Larry  Carson,  Rosalyn  Chanln, 
liona  Oogan,  Barbara  Cohen,  Marjorle  Oott- 
shalk,  Robert  Lankins.  Steven  D.  Morlse  and 
Anita  Solow.  Marc  Cohen  did  the  art  work 
and  Larry  Carson  the  cartography.  William 
Nell  supervised  the  printing  work. 

NOT   dried    up,    after    ALL 

In  doing  research  for  the  work,  Mrs.  Hur- 
wltz said,  the  students  discovered  some  errors 
in  existing  books. 

Some  books  for  Instance  said  Byberry  Creek 
had  dried  up  many  years  ago,  she  said,  but  a 
group  of  researchers  went  to  see  for  them- 
selves and  discovered  the  creek  Is  still  there. 

In  another  instance,  she  said,  it  vras  found 
that  a  map  dated  1681  by  most  books  could 
not  ftossibly  have  been  made  then  since  It 
contained  names  of  settlers  who  did  not  ar- 
rive until  1682. 

By  careful  checking,  it  wat  discovered  the 
map  had  been  made  in  1687,  some  printer 
having  mistaken  a  7  for  a  1 . 

Mrs.  Hurwltz,  a  veteran  teacher  who  came 
to  Northeast  in  1957,  said  she  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  lot  of  involved  student  projects, 
but  this,  she  said,  "is  the  first  one  ever  put 
out  for  the  world  to  see." 

ONE  Hundred  copies  for  pupils 

She  said  100  copies  of  the  200  printed  went 
to  pupils  Involved  In  the  project. 

Most  of  the  others,  she  said,  will  be  placed 
in  local  libraries. 

"But  we  are  interested."  she  added.  "In 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  make  this  avail- 
able to  people  who  might  have  an  interest  In 
the  history  of  the  Northeast." 

Those  with  suggestions  are  asked  to  call 
Mrs.  Hurwltz  at  Northeast  High. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  bhchigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  firearms  registration 
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law  recently  went  into  full  effect.  The 
deadline  for  registration  of  firearms  by 
residents  of  the  District  has  passed,  and 
what  is  the  result?  The  Washington  Eve- 
ning star  of  June  19,  1969.  carried  an 
editorial  entitled,  "This  Is  Gun  Control?" 
which  answers  this  question  fully.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  advised  of  re- 
sults of  the  District's  firearms  registra- 
tion drive,  I  include  the  text  of  the  Star's 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
This  Is  Gun  Cowtrol? 
At   the   last   report   the   formal   deadline 
for  registering  firearms  under  the  District's 
new  gun-control  law  has  passed  with  less 
than  a  third  of  the  estimated  number  of 
weapons  In  the  city  signed  up. 

So  what  does  the  city  government  Intend 
to  do  now?  Launch  a  house-to-house  search, 
perhaps,  for  the  missing  Items?  The  silence 
from  the  District  Building  on  the  subject  is 
quite  deafening. 

No  doubt  the  exceedingly  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming  requirements  of  the  new 
ordinance  contributed  in  large  degree  to  the 
poor  staUstlcal  performance,  for  the  Wash- 
ington public  Is  not  this  contemptuous  of 
any  reasonable  law.  The  basic  failure,  how- 
ever, results  from  an  erroneous  premise  that 
this  regulation  might  prove  to  be  of  produc- 
tive help  In  keeping  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

Obviously  no  such  Ineffective  law  can  be 
left  unattended,  and  we  await  with  interest 
the  Invenuveness  of  the  city  government  as 
to  what  comes  next.  As  to  crime  deterrence, 
however,  the  City  CouncU  should,  as  a  first 
step,  shift  Its  focus  on  guns  from  registra- 
tion to  the  support  of  some  means  of  im- 
posing really  strong  penalties  upon  anyone 
who  actually  uses  a  gun  In  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  FRANK  A.  MAN- 
SON.  U.S.  NAVY,  RETIRED,  DIREC- 
TOR OP  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
BEFORE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
MARYLAND'S  49TH  VFW  CONVEN- 
TION IN  BALTIMORE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

V,  ^"lu^^^-  ^'■-  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  de- 
partment of  Maryland's  49th  annual 
convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  Baltimore. 

Capt.  Frank  A.  Manson.  U.S.  Navy  re- 
tired, director  of  national  security  'and 
foreign  affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  also  addressed  this  conven- 
tion. Captain  Manson  discussed  his 
observations  and  suggestions  following 
a  27.000-mile  factfinding  trip  around 
the  world.  While  many  of  Captain  Man- 
son's  points  are  his  subjective  opinions 
I  think  they  warrant  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  therefore  setting 
forth  his  speech. 

Address  bt  Capt.  Prank  A.  Manson,  U.S. 
Navt,  Retirm) 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  honored  to 
present  the  greetings  of  our  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Richard  Homan,  to  the  state  of  Mary- 
land whose  membership  In  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  continues  to  grow  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  You  are  noted  for  your  champions 
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In   football   and   baseball   and   now   you  are 
membership  champions  In  the  VFW! 

Your  membership  growth  speaks  for  many 
things.  It  means  you  have  attractive  ongoing 
programs.  It  means  that  you  have  many 
workers.  It  means  that  you  have  imaginative 
and  dedicated  leaders.  It  means  that  you  are 
looking  at  the  future  of  our  country  as  weU 
as  the  present  and  past  which  should  never 
be  forsaken. 

On  a  material  basis  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  V.P.W.  has  had  a  steady  mem- 
bership growth  for  17  consecutive  years.  The 
V.P.W.  Is  the  only  veterans  organization  that 
can  make  this  claim  and.  In  fact.  I  know  of 
no  other  national  organlzaUon  that  has  es- 
tablished such  a  record. 

Maryland  represents  one  of  our  nation's 
best  VP.W.  organizations  and  I  compliment 
you  on  yoxir  record  of  achievement. 

In  this  convention,  I  read  your  resolu- 
tions for  the  coming  year,  and  I  can  see  why 
your  membership  continues  to  grow  It  Is  be- 
cause you  stand  for,  and  you  support,  a 
strong,  stable  and  harmonious  country. 

All  of  your  resolutions  would  serve  as 
models  on  a  national  basis,  but  I  would 
especially  Uke  to  commend  you  on  Resolu- 
tion No.  3.  This  resolution  supports  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  all  those  In  authority 
In  their  efforts  to  continue  religious  training 
m  character  guidance  to  service  personnel 
I  would  like  to  read  this  resolution.  Quote- 
"Supporting  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  all 
others  In  authority,  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
tinue religious  training  in  character  guid- 
ance programs  to  service  personnel." 

This  matter  become  a  hot  Issue  only  a  few 
months  ago  when  a  group  was  trylngHo  force 
God  out  of  the  Army  training  manuals  This 
issue  represente  the  heart  of  America  s  great- 
ness, the  heart  of  our  Armed  BVwces  This 
Issue  represents  the  difference  between 
America's  leading  the  world  as  a  naUon 
\inder  God  or  America  competing  as  a  sec- 
ular power  with  material  things  represent- 
ing the  power  of  persuasion. 
We   pledge   allegiance   to   our  flag  under 

OOQ. 

Our  constitution  Is  based  on  a  national 
faith  In  God. 

-nie  V.P.W.  derives  Its  strength  from  a 
faith  in  God. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  the  deci- 
sion In  favor  of  God. 

TTie  V.P.W.  helped  expedite  the  decision. 
TTie  reason  why  It  la  so  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  because  that  gov- 
ermnent  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
God  nor  does  tt  recognize  the  Bible  as  a 
rule  book  for  man's  conduct  on  earth 

Without  basic  agreement  on  right  and 
wrong,  what  then  is  good  and  evil' 

America  must  keep  faith  with  its  Idealism, 
with  Its  flag,  and  its  constitution  which 
guarantees  freedom  and  Justice  for  aU 

After  completing  a  27.000  mile  fact-find- 
ing trip  around  the  vrorld,  visiting  14  coun- 
tries. Including  three  of  the  most  sensitive 
?ffi?r'!i®  ^^  ^***'  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  after  talking  with  those 
in  high  places  and  the  man  on  the  street 
I  am  convinced  the  most  obvious  threat  to 
the  United  States'  national  security  is  the 
production  of  Soviet  armaments  and  the  de- 
ployment of  those  armaments,  along  with 
trained  military  and  technical  personnel  to 
any  area  or  country  which  shows  promlse'for 
increased  communist  influence. 

A  more  subtle  threat,  and  In  the  long  view 
probably  more  effective,  is  the  continuing 
export  of  communist  agents,  trained  sub- 
versive revolutionaries,  trained  In  teaching 
killing,  psychology,  theft,  and  all  the  other 
talents  required  to  completely  disrupt  the 
harmony  and  stabUlty  of  a  society. 

Mr.  Herbert  Rainwater,  our  VFW  Junior 
Vice  Commander-in-Chief,  and  I  traveled 
completely  around  the  Slno-Sovlet  pertpherv 
We  found  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  to  be  real 
and  the  spUt  seems  to  be  deepening  and  wld- 
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enlng.  But  both  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  So- 
viet government  continue  to  export  trained 
killers,  people  trained  to  kill  village  chiefs 
trained  In  the  use  of  the  flrlng  squad,  and 
trained  In  torture  and  terrorism.  The  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  export  heavy  military 
armaments  on  a  massive  scale  to  those  coun- 
tries where  marginal  chances  for  their  use 
and  influence  exist. 

For  example.  North  Korea  receives  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  first-line  MIO  aircraft 
tanks  and  small,  fast  boats.  The  North  Korean 
Navy  has  been  recently  supplied  with  high- 
speed  dlesel  engines  which  make  It  possible 
for  North  Korea  to  build  Infiltration  boats 
capable  of  speeds  between  35  and  40  knots 
faster  than  any  surface  craft  the  U.N  forces 
have  In  that  part  of  the  worid.  This  new  high 
speed  boat  resembles  a  fishing  trawler  until 
It  starts  to  move.  I  suppose  If  the  new  boat 
Is  capable  of  carrying  armed  agents  into 
South  Korea,  it  is  also  capable  of  carrying 
automatic  guns,  mines,  bombs  and  small 
rockets.  In  any  case,  the  ambitions  of  North 
Korea's  aging  Kim  II  Sung  to  dominate  South 
Korea  stUl  exists.  HU  ambition  conUnues  to 
be  fed  by  the  supply  of  arms  from  the  So- 
Viet  Union. 

South  of  the  DMZ  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea's  free  enterprise  system  Is  making  rapid 
economic  development.  The  mayor  of  Seoul 
told  us  that  he  expects  to  completely  elim- 
inate slums  in  Seoul  within  the  next  three 
years.  Every  90  days  he  builds  new  high  rise 
apartment  buildings,  places  400  slum-dwell- 
Ing  families  In  each  and  charges  each  fam- 
ily $7.00  per  month  rent.  The  new  apart- 
ment  buildings  are  complete  with  swimmlne 
pools,  recreation  faclllUes  and  modem  In  all 
respects.  This  is  truly  a  revolution  In  urban 
development  programs.  It  Is  taking  place  in 
a  civilized  manner  under  a  free  enterprise 
system  operating  in  an  open  society 

Almost  everyone  who  goes  to  Vietnam 
makes  a  report.  So  I  will  be  no  exception 
South  Vietnam  and  her  allied  helpers  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  South  Korea,  ■fhai- 
land,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  a  preponderance  of  power.  North 
Vietnamese  Army  regulars  forces  could  not 
hope  to  gain  a  battlefield  victory  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States.  Thailand  and  South  Korea 
have  made  heavy  national  commitments  F\)r 
example.  Thailand  sent  1/3  of  her  total 
armed  forces  Into  battle  when  that  country 
entered  the  conflict.  The  alUed  powers  have 
lost  thousands  of  young  men  In  their  strug- 
gle to  give  the  ballot  privilege  over  the  fir- 
ing squad  as  a  means  of  governing  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  formula  for  allied  victory  has 
at  last  been  found.  I  refer  to  the  paclflcatlon 
program  of  destruction  and  construction 
cleansing  the  villages  of  communist  agents 
and  replacing  them  wtlh  responsible  human 
beings  from  South  Vietnam  who  are  now  be- 
ing trained  in  vast  numbers  to  administer 
to  their  individual  community  needs  with 
dignity  and  just  and  Justice.  South  Vietnam's 
ability  to  self-determine,  self-govern  and 
self-sustain  Is  Improving  with  each  new  day. 
Now,  if  North  Vietnam  persists  in  her 
tactics.  It  may  be  necessary  for  otu-  armed 
forces  to  organize  "surprise"  tactics  such  as 
the  U.S.  used  in  World  War  II.  In  that  war, 
the  surprise  department  was  known  as  "Dirtv 
Tricks",  but  It  worked. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  cause  for  humanity 
can  persevere  at  the  peace  table  and  that 
South  Vietnam  can  follow  m  the  footsteps 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea,  a  govern- 
ment and  a  people  we  can  be  proud  to  stand 
alongside.  South  Vietnam  Is  now  miraculous- 
ly built  up  with  new  harbors,  new  port  facili- 
ties, new  airports,  new  training  facilities  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds  which  stagger  ones 
Imagination.  The  military  structure  Is  now 
built  for  the  transformation  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  one  of  the  strongest  economic  na- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia.  It  would  be  an  utter 
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shame  to  permit  aU  the  death  and  human 
suffering  In  this  land,  aU  the  new  harbors 
and  buildings  built  by  the  world's  greatest 
builders,  America,  to  be  lost  In  a  web  of 
conununlst  political  dialogue.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Richard  Homan,  has  frequently  urged 
President  Nixon,  In  view  of  the  continued 
shelling  of  civilians  in  South  Vietnam  to  con- 
tinue to  reevaluate  all  of  his  options  for 
bringing  about  a  i>eaceful  and  prompt  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict.  I  am  sure  President 
Nixon  knows  as  well.  If  not  better  than  any- 
one In  the  world,  that  peace  will  be  achieved 
_Xhrough  unity  and  strength  here  at  home. 
Communist  leaders  understand  strength  and 
unity. 

But  the  Soviet  government  and  the  Red 
Chinese  have  problems  of  their  own  and  they 
have  problems  with  each  other. 

If  the  communist  powers  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  exploit  the  problems  we  have,  then 
I  say  we  should  explore  their  problems.  If 
they  continue  to  pour  sand  Into  the  machin- 
ery of  our  society  then  I  feel  It  is  only  fair 
that  we  do  some  pouring  of  sand  ourselves. 
One  only  has  to  look  at  our  sand  pouring  tal- 
ents among  ourselves  on  domestic  issues  to 
know  we  can  be  the  International  champions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  some  real  weaknesses 
from  within.  She  has  boundary  disputes  with 
China.  Some  of  the  Soviet  colonies  don't  like 
colonial  rule,  and  some  are  saying  so  pub- 
licly. Some  of  the  communist  partial  don't 
like  the  life  of  a  parrot.  Some  of  them  like  to 
say  what  they  think  and  none  of  the  com- 
munist nations  except  the  Soviet  Union  seem 
to  like  what  is  now  happening  to  Czecho- 
slovkla.  Many  millions  of  ijeople  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  don't  like  to  speak  Russian. 
Many  of  the  Soviet  people  want  to  speak 
their  own  native  language.  Many  want  to 
worship  their  own  God.  Many  want  to  pub- 
lish books  criticizing  those  in  power.  Many 
want  the  right  to  vote  for  a  choice.  Many 
want  less  poverty  and  more  food. 

The  point  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  Is  this: 
Life  m  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  all  vodka 
and  caviar.  Red  China  has  problems,  too. 
These  problems  may  get  worse  because  they 
each  lack  the-splritual  base  which  America 
has. 

The  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  keep  our  faith, 
believe  In  ourselves,  work  to  the  limit  of  our 
talents  and  I  know  we  will  remain  America 
the  beautiful,  America,  the  symbol  of  Justice 
and  freedom  and  compassion  for  all  men  .  .  . 
everywhere. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  McCAFFREY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  25  years  as  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Joseph  McCaffrey  is 
deserving  of  a  special  tribute,  not  only 
from  his  listening  public  but  particular- 
ly from  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  He 
is  fair  and  factual  in  his  presentations, 
and  is  very  knowledgeable  of  the  work- 
ings of  Congress.  He  does  a  real  service 
in  keeping  our  fellow  citizens  well  in- 
formed. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  power  of 
the  communications  media,  and  of  the 
capabilities  which  it  possesses  In  shap- 
ing the  opinions  of  our  citizens.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  reporters  of  the  news, 
then,  bears  great  significance  on  the 
future  course  of  our  country,  and  de- 
mands that  nothing  but  honest,  un- 
biased reports  be  presented. 
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Joseph  McCaffrey  is  such  a  reporter. 
He  does  honor  to  his  profession,  for  he 
has  never  had  to  resort  to  sensationalism 
nor  distortion  to  retain  the  interest  of 
his  listeners,  and  he  is  most  deserving 
of  the  great  respect  he  enjoys.  I  wish  to 
express  my  warm  congratulations  to 
Joseph  McCaffrey,  and  my  appreciation 
for  the  great  service  he  has  rendered. 


EXPLANATION  IN  ORDER  ON  RE- 
LAXING NURSING  HOME  STAND- 
ARDS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  relaxation 
in  standards  for  nursing  homes  which 
are  serving  medicaid  patients. 

If  there  is  validity  to  the  charges  made 
by  the  head  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  investigation  is  in  order  by  the 
Congress  as  well  as  a  reassessment  of 
the  situation  by  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department. 

Congress  has  sought  through  legisla- 
tion to  give  assistance  and  considera- 
tion to  our  senior  citizens.  We  have  an 
obligation  in  this  regard.  A  reduction  in 
standards  represents  a  backward  step 
that  merits  prompt  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  statement  making  the  charge  by  the 
head  of  the  senior  citizens'  organization : 
New  MEDicAni  Regulations  Represent  Give- 
away TO  Nursing  Home  Operators 

Washinoton,  D.C,  June  25. — A  senior  cit- 
izens' spokesman  today  denounced  the  new 
Medicaid  nursing  home  regulations  as  "a 
give-away  of  Federal  funds  to  the  nursing 
home  industry." 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  President  of  the 
2,500,000-member  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  said  "Congress  set  up  Medicaid  to 
help  the  needy  and  not  to  guarantee  huge 
profits  for  private  nursing  home  operators — 
the  most  predatory  of  health  care  suppliers." 

The  cutback  in  Medicaid  nursing  home 
standards  was  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Monday 
through  publication  of  the  reduced  stand- 
ards In  the  Federal  Register. 

Medicaid  Is  the  three-year-old  Federal- 
State  program  of  health  care  for  the  needy. 

Cruikshank  accused  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Home  Association  of  putting  heavy  pres- 
sure on  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  get  theifrto  order 
a  relaxation  of  care  standards  for  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  receiving  nursing 
home  care  paid  for  under  Medicaid. 

The  senior  citizens'  spokesman  said:  "The 
main  concern  of  the  American  Nursing  Home 
Association  is  to  Increase  profits  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  it  Is  unfortunate  that  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  officials 
caved  In  under  this  pressure." 

Until  today,  Medicaid  regulations  required 
that  a  nxirslng  home  receiving  funds  under 
Medicaid  have  one  registered  professional 
nurse  In  charge  on  one  shift  and  that  li- 
censed practical  nurses  who  have  graduated 
from  State-approved  nursing  schools  be  em- 
ployed on  other  shifts. 

The  new  regulations  allow  employment  In 
nursing  homes  receiving  Medicaid  funds  of 
nurses   who   have   never   attended   nursing 
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school  and  are  licensed  regardless.  This  la 
called  licensing  by  "waiver." 

Cruikshank  said  delegates  to  the  National 
Coxmcll  of  Senior  Citizens'  recent  annual 
convention  in  Washington  bad  protested  the 
undue  Influence  of  the  nursing  home  in- 
dustry on  Medicaid  administrators. 

The  resolution  condemned  "actions  of  Fed- 
eral Medicaid  administrators  in  employing 
a  paid  representative  of  the  nursing  home 
Industry  to  write  regulations  for  nursing 
home  participation  in  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram." 

Newspapers  have  reported  that  Harold  O. 
Smith,  a  nursing  home  consultant,  was 
hired  to  help  draft  the  Medicare  nursing 
home  regulations. 

Cruikshank  urged  that  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  problems  of  the 
elderly  protest  this  surrender  by  Medicaid 
administrators  to  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try." 

Cruikshank  declared:  "It  is  a  sham  and  a 
fraud  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  then  permit  un- 
trained nurses  to  provide  the  care. 

'This  will  prolong  the  widespread  dis- 
regard of  professional  standards  of  nursing 
home  care  and  continue  the  exploitation  and 
neglect  of  unfortunate  nursing  home  pa- 
tients." 


NEW  JERSEY  ISSUES  TEMPORARY 
INJUNCTION  AGAINST  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE  SERVICE  OP 
THE  MID- ATLANTIC,  INC. 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  further  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  deception  and  misrepresentation 
in  the  sale  of  magazine  subscriptions,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  issued  yesterday  against 
one  magazine  sales  company  doing 
business  in  New  Jersey. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Alexander  P. 
Waugh  yesterday  granted  a  preliminary 
restraining  order  against  International 
Magazine  Srfvice  of  the  Mid-Atlantic, 
Inc.,  to  prohibit  the  sales  company  from 
continuing  certain  sales  practices  which 
the  New  Jersey  attorney  general  con- 
tends violate  New  Jersey  laws. 

The  order  directs  IMS  to  refrain  from 
misrepresenting  that  certain  magazine 
subscriptions  are  free  when  in  fact  they 
are  not,  that  monthly  payment  amounts 
were  less  than  they  turned  out  to  be, 
and  from  failing  to  reveal  the  total  con- 
tract price  imtil  after  the  consumer  had 
signed  a  contract. 

Judge  Waugh  set  a  final  hearing  on  the 
case  for  October.  The  New  Jersey  at- 
torney general  has  asked  that  at  that 
time  the  court  order  IMS  to  stop  all  op- 
erations in  New  Jersey,  to  rescind  all 
contracts,  to  rettun  all  money  obtained 
through  misrepresentation,  and  be  fined 
$100  for  each  illegal  transaction.  Nine- 
teen consumers  were  identified  in  the 
complaint. 

The  preliminary  restraining  order  is 
expected  to  be  made  effective  by  July  2. 
It  represents  a  significant  step  to  wipe 
out  unscrupulous  sales  practices  where 
they  exist  in  the  magazine  sales  industry. 

The  Easton  Express,  an  Easton,  Pa., 
newspaper,    deserves   a   great   deal   of 
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credit  for  the  uncovery  of  magazine  sales 
misrepresentation  through  Its  public 
service  feature.  "Action!  Express."  Com- 
plaints received  by  the  newspaper  from 
New  Jersey  readers  led  to  the  attorney 
general's  action  to  seek  an  injunction. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  accoimt  of  yesterday's  decision  as 
reported  In  the  Easton  Ej^ress: 
New  Jekskt  Coust  Cttrbs  Magazxnk  Szsvice 
(By  F.  Alan  Shirk) 
MoRRisTOWN,   N.J. — Superior  Court  Judge 
Alexander  P.  Waugh  today  decided  to  laaue 
a  preliminary  restraint  a^lnst  International 
Magazine  Service  of  Mld-Atlantlc  Inc.  to  pro- 
hibit it  from  continuing  certain  sales  prac- 
tices which  the  New  Jersey  attorney  general 
says  are  In  violation  of  the  state  consumer 
laws. 

Judge  Waugh  reached  the  decision  on  a 
show  cause  order  of  the  attorney  general  as 
to  why  an  Interlocutory  injunction  should 
not  be  granted  against  IMS  to  suspend  cer- 
tain operations  in  the  state. 

The  case  was  heard  In  the  Morris  County 
Courthouse  here. 

The  action  against  IMS  resulted  from  con- 
sumer complaints  mailed  to  the  attorney 
general  by  Action!  Express,  a  public  service 
eoluma-of  the  Express.  These  and  other 
omnplaliUs  have  prompted  a  nationwide  In- 
vestigation of  the  magazine  subscription 
sales  Industry. 

The  restraint  expected  to  go  Into  effect  by 
next  Wednesday,  will  prohibit  IMS  from  mis- 
representing that  certain  subscriptions  are 
free  when  In  fact  they  are  not,  that  monthly 
payment  amounts  are  less  than  they  turn 
out  to  be,  and  that  the  total  contract  price 
is  not  revealed  until  the  consumer  signs  the 
contract. 

Judge  Waugh  set  a  final  hearing  on  the 
matter  for  October.  The  attorney  general  In 
the  final  action  wants  IMS  to  stop  all  opera- 
tions m  New  Jersey  and  rescind  all  contracts 
and  return  aU  money  obtained  through  mis- 
representation. He  also  asks  that  IMS  be 
fined  9100  for  each  Illegal  transaction. 

The  hearing  today  was  continued  from 
last  Friday  when  It  was  adjourned  on  a  legal 
technicality  concerning  the  rules  of  evidence. 
IMS  contested  the  attorney  general's  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  that  the  court  did  not  have 
the  Jurisdiction  because  IMS  was  a  Maryland 
based  corporation  with  Independent  fran- 
chises doing  business  In  New  Jersey. 

Douglas  J.  Harper,  deputy  attorney  general, 
contended  this  morning  the  franchise  agree- 
ment between  IMS  and  the  Independent 
franchises  proved  that  the  defendant  had 
too  much  control  and  therefore  the  state's 
complaint  was  proper. 

Harper  said  that  IMS  controlled  the  inde- 
pendent franchises  because  It  had  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  subscriptions,  could  alter 
commissions,  could  make  cash  advances  to 
the  franchises,  provided  that  all  contracts 
automatically  became  the  property  of  IMS, 
Issued  the  monthly  payment  booklets  and 
ran  all  subscriptions  through  a  central  col- 
lection agency. 

Harper  also  said  the  contracts  carried  the 
name  of  IMS. 

DEFENDS  rSAMCHISE  PLAN 

Barry  Mowrer,  attorney  for  IMS,  argued 
that  the  violations  charged  by  the  attorney 
general  were  committed  by  the  Independent 
franchises  and  not  by  IMS. 

"The  Independent  franchises  are  Just 
that — not  employes  or  agents,"  Mowrer  said. 

He  also  argued  that  the  contract  language 
was  not  mlsrepresenteUve,  but  the  oral  por- 
tion of  the  salesmen's  talk  might  have  been. 

Judge  Waugh  said  the  arrangement  be- 
tween IMS  and  Its  franchises  was  "merely  a 
facade,"  and  that  the  franchising  agreement 
WM  unusual  because  IMS  did  have  so  much 
control. 
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He  said  that  In  the  correspondence  and 
letters  sent  to  consimners  who  signed  con- 
tracts, the  name  IMS  appeared  frequenUy. 

"Based  upon  yotir  showing  before  me, 
there  is  not  this  Independent  franchise  be- 
tween defendant  and  Bernstein  to  Insulate 
the  defendant  from  restraint,"  Judge 
Waugh  said.  The  Judge  referred  to  Stanley 
Bernstein,  one  of  the  independent  fran- 
chisers mentioned  In  the  complaint. 

The  Judge  said  he  reached  his  decision 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  Harper's  argument 
about  the  close  relationship  between  IMS 
and  the  independent  franchisers  and  also  on 
a  state  statute  regarding  habitual  viola- 
tion of  a  state  law. 
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HANOI  VISITOR  REPUTES  CLAIM 
THAT  BOMBING  HALT  IS  HELP- 
ING UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
deeply  Indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Boro- 
wiec,  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Star,  for  his  recent  dispatch 
from  Paris  in  which  he  quotes  a  recent 
visitor's  visit  to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Borowlec  points  out  that  the 
bombing  halt  has  not  reduced  tensions 
in  the  North  as  some  observers  have  re- 
cently indicated  in  the  American  press 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  North  Viet- 
namese seem  to  have  profited  from  the 
halt  of  the  air  war  to  improve  their  pro- 
ducUon  techniques  and  transportation 
system. 

I  have  seen  naive  statements  in  some 
publications  that  the  bombing  halt  has 
created  great  morale  problems  in  Hanoi 
because  since  the  bombing  attacks  have 
stopped.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  having  diffi- 
culty maintaining  a  war  spirit  among 
his  people. 

Mr.  Borowiec  offers  us  the  first  au- 
thoritative report  on  the  situation  In 
Hanoi  and  from  his  article  we  immedi- 
ately see  how  misleading  are  those  who 
insist  the  bombing  halt  has  in  some  way 
helped  oiu-  war  effort. 

The  Communists  continue  to  keep  their 
people  In  a  state  of  permanent  tension 
by  warning  that  America  will  resume  its 
bombings.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  bombing  halt  has  obviously  given 
Hanoi  an  opportunity  to  build  up  its  de- 
fanses  and  as  the  article  points  out 
should  the  raids  ever  resume.  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  cope  with  them. 

While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Borowlec 
points  out  there  is  lltUe  damage  to  be 
seen  from  the  bombing.  I  think  It  should 
be  remembered  that  more  than  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  we  started  the  bombing 
pause  and  the  Communists  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  repair  the  damage 
The  article  by  Mr.  Borowlec  follows: 
Hanoi  Visitor  Sats  Regiio:  Srnts  TkNSiONS 
(By  Andrew  Borowiec) 
Paris.— Communist   authoriUes   In  North 
Vietnam  are  keeping  the  country  In  a  state 
of    permanent    tension,    warning    that    the 
'Americans  may  attack  any  time." 

This  was  reported  by  a  highly  placed  neu- 
tral observer  who  visited  North  Vietnam  re- 


cently  The  visitor  asked  to  remain  anonv 
mous.  * 

He  said  the  state  of  tension  was  apparent 
ly  aimed  at  preventing  the  population  from 
lapsing  into  apathy,  harming  the  war  effort 

Thus,  air  raid  alerts  are  sounded  periodical-^ 
ly,  although  the  United  States  has  stopned 
bombing  the  North.  While  certain  emergency 
measures  have  been  relaxed.  Industry 
schools  and  all  governmental  activity  remain 
highly  decentralized  and  on  a  permanent 
war  footing. 

M,'T",  ^''.  *'  °°*  °'*'"'  ^^^  fighting  un- 
til final  victory,"  is  the  main  theme  of  of. 
ficlal  propaganda. 

NO    SLACKENING 

The  visitor,  who  toured  large  portions  of 
North  Vietnam,  said  he  had  not  noticed  any 
signs  of  slackening  vigilance.  The  country  re- 
mains In  the  grip  of  a  powerful  and  all-em- 
bracing Communist  machine,  he  said,  and  it 
would  be  highly  premature  to  speculate  on 
any  slackening  of  the  war  effort  due  to  the 
halt  of  U.S.  bombing. 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  the  North  Viet- 
namese  seemed  to  have  profited  from  the 
halt  of  the  air  war  to  Improve  their  produc- 
tion techniques  and  transportation  system 

"Should  the  raids  ever  resxime.  they  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  cope  with 
them,"  he  said. 

BOMBING    minimized 

The  visitor  appeared  unimpressed  with  the 
r^ults  of  the  bombing.  It  failed  to  disrupt 
life  and  Industrial  activity  in  the  North  he 
said. 

"One  sees  comparatively  little  damage  as 
one  travels  through  the  country,"  he  said 
"The  North  Vietnamese  like  to  capitalize  on 
attacks  on  civilian  targets  but  they  are  often 
quite  close  to  military  objectives.  Invariably 
the  military  targets  seemed  to  have  suffered 

While,  on  the  whole.  Impressed  with  the 
organization,  determination  and  loyalty  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  visitor  saw  "stag. 
gertng  examples  of  inefficiency." 

Thus,  he  recalled,  at  one  stage  during  the 
air  war,  factories  and  some  port  Installations 
of  Haiphong  were  dismantled  and  hastily 
evacuated.  Even  today,  specially  formed  teams 
are  looking  for  various  components. 

Boilers,  machinery  and  other  pieces  of 
equipment  can  be  seen  literally  strewn  In  the 
fields,  unguarded  by  anybody,  he  said 

He  was  unable  to  determine  the  Impact  on 
the  population  of  the  losses  suffered  by  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  in  the  South.  However 
he  did  see  large  numbers  of  young  men  In  the 
cities  and  villages  and  concluded  that  North 
Vietnam  is  not  faced  with  any  dramatic  man- 
power shortage  at  this  time. 


TRUMAN  WARD— A  GREAT  LOSS  TV 
THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1969 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
were  greatly  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  our  dear,  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Truman  Ward,  who  as  majority 
clerk  for  so  many  years  served  the  House 
and  its  Members  with  such  outstanding 
efflcitncy,  fidelity,  and  cheerfulness. 

His  loss  Is  indeed  a  great  one  to  all  of 
us,  and  in  a  real  personaT sense,  especial- 
ly those  of  us  who  knew  Truman  well 
during  his  long  years  of  faithful  service 
and  looked  up  to  him  and  relied  upon 
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him  to  perform  tasks  for  us  which  he 
always  did  so  effectively  and  well. 

Truman  Ward  was  respected,  admired. 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  honorable,  God-fearing  man,  devoted 
to  his  church,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  very  important  work  on  this  historic 
Hill. 

Indeed,  these  are  the  things  that  really 
were  his  life,  and  he  centered  his  atten- 
tion upon  them. 

I  had  no  inkling  that  Truman  was 
seriously  ill,  and  therefore  the  shock  of 
his  passing  came  upon  me  with  special 
impact,  shock,  and  deepest  grief. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  devoted  wife 
and  family,  who  have  sustained  such  an 
irreparable  loss,  which  all  of  us  prayer- 
fully share. 

I  join  them  in  mourning  Truman's 
passing.  He  will  be  missed  here  in  the 
Congress,  where  he  rendered  conspicuous 
assistance  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  so  many  years  far  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

He  will  be  missed  wherever  he  was 
known  for  his  amiable  personal  quali- 
ties, his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his 
country,  the  skill  and  conscientious  ef- 
fort that  he  put  into  his  work,  and  his 
warm  friendship  that  was  so  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  so  many  people. 

A  great  American  has  passed  from 
the  earthly  scene,  from  these  honored 
Halls,  where  he  spent  so  many  years  of 
his  life,  from  his  friends  and  dear  ones 
to  his  eternal,  heavenly  reward. 

I  express  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  family  and  hope 
and  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  bring 
them  reconciliation  and  peace  in  their 
most  sorrowful  bereavement. 

Truman's  memory  will  always  remain 
with  us.  He  has  left  us  a  real  legacy 
of  loyalty,  hard  work,  the  meanings 
of  friendship  and  attention  to  duty  that 
will  endure  for  many  years. 

May  he  find  happiness,  peace,  and 
rest  in  his  heavenly  home,  and  may  his 
dear  ones  be  sustained  and  helped  by 
the  mercy  and  compassion  of  the  living 
God  to  bear  their  truly  grievous  loss  with 
true  fortitude,  faith,  and  courage. 


BATTLE  KILLS  GLEN  BURNIE 
MARINE 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  William  M.  Stone,  Jr.,  an  outstand- 
ing young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record. 

Marine  Describes  Battle  Death  of  Olen 
BtmNiE  Man 

"The  North  Vietnamese  troops  threw  a  gre- 
nade, and  he  Jumped  on  It  to  try  to  save 
everyone  else  frpm  getting  hit.  He  tried  to 
Jump  on  It,  but  he  missed  It  and  the  frag- 
ments Just  tore  him  up. 

"We  had  two  guys  wounded  by  the  gre- 
nade besides  him.  He  was  a  real  good  guy." 
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That  Is  how  a  Marine  described  the  death 
of  his  friend.  Lance  Cpl.  William  M.  Stone, 
Jr.,  18,  of  Glen  Burnle,  whose  death  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

SQUAD  AMBTTSHED 

The  friend,  Cpl.  Emmet  D.  Close,  of  Brook- 
lyn Park,  said  their  squad  was  ambushed 
June  17,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone. 

"The  genade  was  thrown  from  a  tree  line 
Just  In  front  of  us.  .  .  .  Just  before  he  died 
he  asked  me  to  come  over  and  see  him  |ln 
Glen  Burnle),  and  I  told  him  I  would,  but 
he  died  right  there  on  the  spot,"  said  Corpo- 
ral Close. 

"He  couldn't  understand  why  we  were 
fighting  there,"  said  the  Brooklyn  Park  Ma- 
rine who  was  the  dead  man's  squad  leader. 

Corporal  Close,  who  is  home  on  an  emer- 
gency leave,  said  he  was  nominating  his 
friend  for  a  silver  Star.  The  two  had  known 
each  other  for  the  past  10  months  only  in 
Vietnam,  even  though  their  houses  were  but 
four  miles  apart. 

StTHVIVORS  NAMED 

According  to  Corporal  Stone's  mother,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Stone,  Sr.,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  last  year  after  working  at  several 
odd  Jobs.  He  had  dropped  out  of  high  school 
in  the  ninth  grade. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  Is  survived  by  his 
father;  a  brother,  James  A.  Stone;  and  two 
sisters,  Donna  Lynn  Stone,  and  Beverly  Ellen 
Stone,  all  at  home. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  SPEAKS  OUT 
AND  TAKES  ACTION  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OP  EDUCATION  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  example 
of  clear  thinking  on  some  of  today's  prob- 
lems by  the  Prince  Georges  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  Prince  Georges  Chamber  for  their 
conscientious  concern  as  responsible  citi- 
zens to  help  find  solutions  to  some  of  our 
perplexing  problems. 

I  could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  with- 
out bringing  this  fine  program  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  so  I  am  setting 
forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Belinky, 
president  of  the  Prince  Georges  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

Htattsville,  Md.,  May  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hogan:  As  a  result  of 
the  recent  discussions  between  our  Executive 
Committee  and  yourself,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Prince  Georges  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  May  5,  1969  gave  special  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  arising  from  vociferous 
persons  advocating  the  seizure  and  control 
by  force  and  violence  of  some  of  our  public 
and  private  Institutions.  We  coupled  with 
this  discussion  our  concern  regarding  cur- 
rent activities  reaching  from  the  college  cam- 
pus to  the  ghetto  where  violence  Is  employed 
to  accomplish  lll-concelved  objectives.  This 
letter  is  being  written  at  the  direction  of 
our  Board  and  with  the  unanimous  approval 
thereof. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  solution  to 
these  problems  will  result  from  either  a 
single  or  simple  solution.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  not  dismayed  by  the  belief  that  such 
problems  have  no  solution  at  all.  We  feel  that 
democratic  capitalism  Is  not  only  a  politi- 
cal-economic system  which  is  good  for  this 
country,  but  which  can  and  will  work  effec- 
tively in  the  Interest  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
We  are  Indeed  anxious  to  contribute  our  part 
and  are  pleased  with  your  efforts  and  your 
concern  for  making  our  political-economic 
system  more  viable  and  appealing  to  all. 

There  are  obviously  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  our  community  who,  with  Justifica- 
tion, feel  that  they  are  out  of  the  main 
stream  of  our  economy  and  who  feel  that 
they  do  not  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  promote  their  own  economic  and  political 
well  being.  If  our  system  is  to  work  properly, 
such  people  must  be  given  the  incentive  and 
encouragement  to  feel  that  they  do  have  a 
welcome  place  and  an  important  role  to 
play.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  dream  of 
Henry  Ford  in  manufacturing  goods  that  his 
own  workers  could  afford  contributed  greatly 
towards  setting  the  high  and  prosperous  pace 
of  our  society.  We  who  are  more  successful 
in  our  personal  lives  can  obviously  expect 
to  gain  if  we  can  transfer  citizens  from  wel- 
fare rolls  Into  productive  employees  who 
bear  their  own  share  of  taxes  and  who  be- 
come paying  customers  and  avid  consumers. 

With  this  spirit,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  established  a  Committee  for  Op- 
portunity which  is  intended,  as  the  name 
Implies,  to  provide  opportunities  for  those 
who  sincerely  wish  to  better  their  economic 
well  being.  It  Is  hoped  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties in  the  fields  of  both  education  and 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  it  Is  im- 
perative for  the  preservation  of  our  society 
that  certain  fundamental  standards  of  con- 
duct be  clearly  recognized,  that  all  our  citi- 
zens be  encouraged  to  abide  by  these  stand- 
ards, and  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  that  the  law 
deal  firmly,  swiftly.  Justly  and  equally  with 
such  deviations.  Obviously  inciting  to  riot, 
advocacy  of  violence  and  use  of  violence  is 
included  within  such  standards.  In  short, 
respect  for  law,  settlement  of  controversies 
by  the  Courts  and  modification  of  law 
through  orderly  legislative  processes  is  an 
uncompromising  essential  element  of  demo- 
cratic capitalism  and  to  domestic  peace  .ind 
prosperity.  These  principles  we  are  prepared 
to  defend  against  all  those  who  would  seek 
to  Ignore,  disregard  or  overturn  them. 

The  Prince  Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  prepared  and,  indeed;  is  actively  engaged 
In  providing  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  better  themselves  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  comply  with  the  simple  standards  of 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  other  persons  to 
the  security  of  their  person  and  property, 
we  are.  Indeed,  anxious  to  do  more  for  our 
County,  State  and  Country  within  the  frame- 
work of  these  principles  and  we  are  encour- 
aging you  and  others  to  suggest  what  else 
we  may  do. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Prince  Georges  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Inc. 
Charles  D.  Belinky,  President. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  EVERYONE'S 
CONCERN 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  inclusion   in   the 
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Rkcoro  remarks  made  by  an  outstanding 
pubUc  servant  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
recently.  Sheriff  Mel  Bailey,  of  Jefferson 
County,  was  speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Blount  County  Democratic  Women's 
Club,  and  the  text  of  his  address  is  as 
follows: 

Law  and  Oroxs  Evkhtonb's  Cokcern 


In  ova  nation  where  peace  under  law  is  a 
cherished  way  of  life,  all  agencies  and  officers 
of  law  enforcement  face  a  challenge  of  para- 
moiuit  Importance. 

"The  problem  of  crime  In  our  streets  and 
in  our  cities  has  reached  unprecedented  pro- 
portions, and  law  enforcement  mvist  find  a 
way  to  discharge  Its  basic  responsibility  The 
protection  of  society. 

"The  ability  of  law  enforcers  to  do  this 
depends  in  large  part  upon  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  law-abiding  citizens:  and  un- 
fortunately, that  ability  has  been  hampered 
to  some  extent  in  recent  years  by  misun- 
derstanding or  deUberate  distortion  of  the 
facts. 

"Some  people  have  tried  to  make  the  phrase 
law  and  order'  somehow  synonymous  with 
prejudice  or  repression,  and  this  is  not  an 
honest  position. 

"Enforcement  of  the  law  and  maintenance 
of  order  are  essential  if  Justice  is  to  be  as- 
sured; all  citizens.  If  any  citizen's  rights  are 
violated  by  a  law  enforcement  officer,  then 
that  officer  is  not  enforcing  the  law  He  is 
exceeding  and  abusing  the  power  of  his  office 
and  he  should  be  disciplined  appropriately' 
"I  have  emphasized  this  ever  since  I  be- 
came sheriff  of  Jefferson  County 
"On  February  28,  1967. 1  formally  reaffrmed 
the  policy  of  the  Sheriff's  Department. 

••  -The  state  law  imposes  the  duty  to  effect 
a  legal  arrest  where  the  situation  warrants 
It.  I  said  then,  "  'and  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary force  may  be  legally  used  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  felon,  to  effect  hla  arrest  op  to 
protect  citizens  and  in  defense  of  the  life  or 
safety  of  the  officers.'  " 

"I  also  made  it  clear  that  any  deputy  who 
was  wanton  In  hla  use  of  force  would  be 
subject  to  disciplinary  action  commensurate 
with  the  findings  of  any  InvesUgation  estab- 
Ushlng  that  fact.  That  remains  the  Jefferson 
County  Sheriffs  Department's  policy 

"So  does  the  following,  also  quoted  from 
my  1967  statement: 

"  -The  policy  of  the  Sheriff's  Department  is 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
fairly  and  impartially  without  regard  to  race 
color  or  situation  In  life. 

"  -In  the  carrying  out  of  this  poUcy.  our 
deputies  are  expected  to  be  courteous  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  are  so  In- 
structed. A  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  is  construed  as  a  weakness  and  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  this  department  No 
deputy  shall  willfully  mistreat  any  person 
prisoner  or  otherwise,  and  shall  not  use  pro-' 

o*'^^dut1^°^***"^  '*^^*^'  '"^  ^'^  discharge 

"I  think  that  says  it  as  clearly  as  It  can 
be  said. 

"Lest  there  be  any  doubt  whether  this  stlU 
represents  the  policy  of  this  department  I 
restated  It.  as  reported  In  the  newspapera 
only  last  week. 

"If  any  citizen  or  any  member  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Sheriffffs  Department  sUll  has 
any  question,  then  I  reaffirm  here  and  now 
that  even-handed,  ImparOal,  professional  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  equal  protection 
of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  whatever  race 
hC^K  %****"  *"■  P«""a8lon  are  the  criteria 
by  which  I  expect  to  be  Judged  and  by  which 
toe  deputies  assigned  to  this  department  will 
oe  judged. 

.k'**"!'..'**  "*  "P***  ^«''e  t^at  tliere  Is  an- 
other side  to  his  coin,  and  that  is  the  side  of 
public  responsibility  to  give  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  full  support  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  penorm 
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"Even  with  the  notoble  advances  in  poUce 
efficiency  and  sclentlflc  crime  detection  law 
enforcement  agencies  cannot  grapple  alone 
with  the  crime  problem  and  hope  to  succeed 

"Lawmen  must  be  aware  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  we  serve.  But  we  also 
have  a  right  to  expect  and  get  the  respect 
and  the  support  of  those  same  people. 

•Without  that  kind  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  respect,  the  lawlees  minority  will  con- 
tinue to  prey  on  the  honest,  law-abldinc 
majortty  of  all  races  and  economic  classes 
No  ones  rights,  property  cr  life  Itself  wlU  be 
safe. 

"Good  law  enforcement  comes  down  finally 
to  the  men  who  are  charged  with  providing  it 
of  course:  But  it  begins  with  You  and  all 
citizens  who  beUeve  In  a  Just  and  lawful 
society. 

"Furthermore,  there  is  a  responslbUlty  on 
the  part  of  the  city,  county  and  state  gov- 
ernments to  make  as  diligent  an  effort  to 
help  prevent  crime  as  police  agencies  are 
expected  to  make  in  apprehending  and  orose- 
cutlng  criminals. 

-Too  often  there  can  be  found  in  the  thi«e 
levels  of  government  and  In  their  various 
departments  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  In  such  areas  as  welfare  food 
stamps,  school  and  parks,  housing  and  health 
and  so   on. 

"Out  of  this  sometime  lack  of  diligence  in 
tackling  social  problems  have  come  street 
demonstrations,  campus  unrest,  rioting  and 
CMisequently.  additional  pressure  on  Ixjlice 

"All  systems  and  leveU  of  government  must 
do  their  part  to  provide  and  maintain  social 
stability  and  peace  in  the  community. 

"It  Is  not  good  enough  to  leave  one  seg- 
ment^the  law  enforcement  agencies— to  face 
the  brunt  of  attack  because  of  failure  of  other 
departments  of  government  to  do  their  part 
or  the  Job. 

"So  I  hope  you  can  see  that  If  we  are  to 
enjoy  peaceful,  lawful  communities  in  which 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  are  secure,  we  all- 
law  enforcement  agencies,  other  government 
departments  and  private  citizens  and  orea- 
nlzaUons— have  to  shoiUder  a  part  of  the 
responsibility. 

.,»  "^  ^"  ^"'  "^  »^1  other  Interested 
cittzens.  that  the  Sheriff's  Department  of 
Jefferson  County  intends  to  accept  its  share 
of  the  load. 

"I  expect  from  my  men  high  standards  of 

professionalism  and,  above  aU,  moral  Intee- 

rlty  They  and  I  in  return  expect  the  undS- 

standing  and  support  of  the  commumty 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  end  this 

th  ouif.-?*,f  °"  **^*y  °^  ^^^^y  member  of 
the  Sheriff  s  Department  to  protect  the  righta 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  cooperate  with  an  officer  when  he  is  carrv- 
Ing  out  his  sworn  duty ."  ■  ' 

"Neither  the  situation   nor   this   depart- 
ment's policy  has  changed  since  then." 
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Of  the  $13.7  million  reduction  in 
funds,  the  ports  in  our  area  are  cut  S5  4 
mUlion.  or  39  percent.  At  the  same  time 
eight  seaport  projects  sustained  no  cuts 

SiZ    All. 

The  value  of  the  Port  of  New  York's 
oceanbome  foreign  trade  in  1967 
amounted  to  nearly  $13  billion,  divided 
almost  equaUy  between  exports  and  im- 
ports.  In  addition,  a  total  of  some  786  - 

000  passengers  entered  and  departed  the 
port  by  ship  in  that  year.  This  com- 
merce was  carried  by  nearly  23,000  ves- 
^1  trips,  which  in  turn  generated  over 
$816  million  in  customs  revenues— about 
30  percent  of  the  total  customs  revenues 
for  the  entire  Nation  for  both  air  and 
sea  transportation. 

A  port's  abiUty  to  function  success- 
fully  is  in  no  small  measure  controlled 
by  the  adequacy  of  its  piers  and  docks 
and  the  waterways  leading  to  them  This 
is  not  to  minimize  other  port  handling 
transportation,  and  administrative  serv- 
ices However,  unless  a  ship  can  enter  a 
harbor  safely,  and  load  and  unload  its 
cargo  efficiently,  there  will  be  no  traffic 
and  commerce  to  support  these  other 
services. 

Prom  1946  through  1965,  private  ter- 
minal operators  and  waterfront  industry 
in  and  around  New  York  Harbor    to- 
gether with  the  city  of  New  York 'and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  spent 
neariy  one-half  billion  dollars  to  buUd 
and  rehabUitate  marine  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate this  area's  massive  ocean- 
bome commerce.  More  recently,  the  city 
and  port  authority  have  agreed  to  con- 
struct a  long-needed  $60  million  modem 
^ssenger  ship  terminal  on  the  North 
River  waterfront. 

The  magnitude  of  ocean  commerce 
handled  by  the  New  York  Port,  and  the 
local  self-help  improvements  instituted 
by  New  York  City  Port  interests,  calls  for 
most  careful  consideration  of  any  cut- 
backs in  port  projects  which  might  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic prepress  in  this  area. 

1  strongly  urge  that  full  funding  of 
New  York  Port  projects  be  favorably 
considered. 

ON   THE   EDGE   OP  THE  MOON 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


CUTTING  OP  FUNDS  FOR  PORT  OP 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEWARK  BAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25.  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
protest  the  administration's  discrimina- 
tory proposal  which  singles  out  New 
York-New  Jersey  Port  projects  to  ab- 
sorb a  grossly  disproportionate  share  of 
"*«    cutback    in    harbor    improvement 


OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr.,  of  the  General 
Electric  Co..  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention several  articles  in  a  special  sec- 
tion of  the  London  Times  of  June  3, 1969 
Because  of  their  significance  and  the 
indication  of  international  interest  in 
our  Apollo  program,  I  am  including 
these  outstanding  articles  in  the  Record 
I  commend  the  reading  of  these  articles 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  June  3,  1969) 

1.800  Years  of  Space  T^vel:  Prom  Dream 

TO  Realttt 

Man  has  been  traveling  to  the  moon  for 
centuries:  to  dig  the  gold,  eat  the  cheeses,  ex- 
piore  the  forests  or  wrestle  with  Dan  Dares 
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Mekon.  His  transport  has  been  romantic.  In- 
genious, foolish  and  brilliant;  chariots  of 
swans,  giant  guns,  artificial  clouds  and  enor- 
mous metal  springs;  even  rockets. 

TTiese  Journeys,  dreams  that  ranged  be- 
tween ludicrous  fantasy  and  prophetic  Imagi- 
nation, are  not  recorded  much  before  the 
second  century  A.D.  But  later,  as  writers  dis- 
covered science  fiction  and  the  appetite  men 
had  for  it,  the  stories  proliferated. 

At  times,  either  by  luck,  reasoning,  knowl- 
edge of  science,  or  uncaimy  Inspiration,  they 
foresaw  details  of  voyages  Uke  Apollo  lO's 
and  that  planned  for  next  month. 

In  1646  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  accomplished 
wit,  swordsman  and  satirist.  Imagined  him- 
self lifted  towards  the  moon  in  a  flying  ma- 
chine propelled  by  rockets.  But  tales  of  space 
travel  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as 
160  A.D.,  when  the  Greek  satirist,  Luclan  of 
Samasota,  wrote  Vera  Historia  (True  His- 
tory), which  had  all  the  basic  ingredients 
of  space  travel  fiction:  the  outward  Journey, 
the  moon  landing,  a  description  of  the  moon, 
and  the  Journey  home.  It  set  the  pattern 
for  many  that  followed. 

Lucian's  hero  found  himself  on  the  moon 
by  accident.  His  sailing  ship  was  caught  In 
a  violent  whirlwind  that  snatched  it  from 
the  sea  and  carried  It  through  space.  On  the 
moon  the  traveler  found  lunar  Inhabitants 
called  Hlppogypl,  who  rode  on  three-headed 
vultures  with  wings  that  were  "bigger  than 
the  mast  of  a  ship". 

Until  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  appar- 
ently little  was  written  of  man's  dream.  Then 
m  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
works  by  Kepler.  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
started  what  has  been  described  as  a  "verita- 
ble astronomical  revolution".  Johannes  Kep- 
ler's work,  Somnium  (The  Dream),  a  space 
fantasy,  spoke  of  transportation  by  demons 
who  abhorred  the  sunlight  and  could  travel 
only  by  night.  Travellers  were  given  an  an- 
iiesthetlc  potion  as  protection  against  the  HI 
effects  of  rarefied  air. 

Another  weird  fantasy  was  that  of  Francis 
Godwin,  a  seventeenth-century  bishop  of 
Hereford.  His  Jlfan  in  the  Moone  travelled  by 
a  chair- like  device  drawn  by  25  geese.  Like 
modern  man.  he  used  an  animal  for  the  test 
flights — a  lamb.  He  found  on  the  moon  a 
"huge  and  mighty  sea"  "herbes.  bestes  and 
birds",  but  none  was  like  anything  he  had 
seen  on  Earth. 

CjTano  de  Bergerac  in  one  of  his  schemes 
■  planted  my  selfe  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
many  glasses  ful  of  dew,  tied  fast  about  me; 
upon  which  the  Sun  so  violently  darted  his 
rays  that  the  heat,  which  attracted  them,  as 
it  does  the  thickest  clouds,  carried  me  up  so 
high  that  at  length  I  found  my  selfe  about 
the  middle  region  of  the  air".  The  voyage  was 
a  failure — Cyrano  landed  not  on  the  moon 
but  in  Canada. 

His  next  attempt,  by  a  rocket-powered 
"machine",  was  also  a  failure.  Firecrackers 
were  tied  to  a  large  wooden  box.  the  fuses 
were  lit  and  Cyrano  jumped  on  board.  He 
swept  through  the  clouds  to  a  great  height 
but  the  fireworks  went  out  and  he  plunged 
back  to  Earth. 

David  Russen  in  Iter  Lunare  (Voyage  to 
the  Moon),  writing  at  a  time  when  space 
travel  was  becoming  increasingly  popular, 
imagined  a  giant  launching  spring  con- 
structed on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Other 
writers  blzarrely  devised  great  ladders. 

CAPSULE    SHOT    FROM    A    GUN 

However,  ideas  for  leaving  the  Earth  were 
changing.  Readers  were  becoming  more  aware 
of  science,  and  writers  were  becoming  more 
sophisticated  as  they  struggled  to  make  their 
fiction  more  realistic.  Some  machines  were 
fitted  with  "antl-gravlty"  devices;  space  trav- 
ellers even  tried  baUoons. 

Jules  Verne  in  De  la  terre  A  la  tune  was  as 
scientifically  accurate  as  knowledge  at  the 
time  permitted.  His  scheme  to  shoot  a  cap- 
sule at  the  moon  from  an  enormous  gun  was 
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not  feasible  because  its  occupants  would 
have  been  crushed  by  the  acceleration.  How- 
ever the  story  was  good  enough  to  excite  his 
readers  Into  wondering  whether  It  was  a  pos- 
sibility. 

Columblad,  the  name  Verne  gave  his  space- 
ship, was  fired  from  a  place  called  Stone  Hill, 
Florida,  little  more  than  100  miles  from  what 
Is  now  Cape  Kennedy.  It  was  9  ft.  wide  and 
16  ft.  high.  Made  of  aluminum.  It  was  luxurl- 
oiisly  furnished  and  had  gas  to  provide  light 
and  heat.  There  was  an  ingenious  system  for 
smoothing  the  Impact  of  take-olT,  and  a 
chemical  plant  to  produce  oxygen. 

H.  G.  Well's  great  science  fiction  works — 
Including  War  of  the  Worlds,  published  first 
as  a  magazine  serial  In  1897 — came  at  the  end 
of  the  long  line  of  fiction  that  had  searched 
for  a  method  of  leaving  the  Earth.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  fantasy 
was  Increasingly  overtaken  by  reality — the 
rocket  engine  was  the  solution.  Although  the 
dreams  of  space  travel  did  not  falter,  science 
began  to  dictate  terms  to  the  writers. 

The  exact  date  of  the  rocket's  invention  is 
lost  in  history.  Stories  and  legends  suggest 
it  was  In  use  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  these  are  hard  to  confirm.  Most  authori- 
ties point  to  1232  when  the  Chinese  were  be- 
sieged In  the  town  of  Kal-Peng  by  Mongols. 
They  tied  rockets,  apparently  used  by  them 
for  signalling,  to  flaming  arrows. 

Certainly  In  1258  a  war  rocket  was  used  at 
Cologne,  Germany.  The  Paduans  apparently 
employed  them  to  attack  the  town  of  Mestre, 
near  Venice,  in  1379.  Two  years  later  Bulogne, 
which  was  under  siege,  was  destroyed  by  a 
"fearful  device". 

In  following  centuries  rockets  were  con- 
tinually used  as  battle  weapons.  Spewing 
fire  in  all  directions,  they  at  least  caused  se- 
vere psychological  damage.  But  they  were  in- 
accurate. Unless  the  gas  flow  from  a  rocket's 
tail  were  directed  straight  backward,  it 
would  curve  in  flight  wide  of  the  target. 
Guns  were  much  more  effective,  and  Im- 
patient military  inventors  tended  to  concen- 
trate on  these. 

The  p>otential  of  the  rocket  first  began  to 
fascinate  European  military  strategists  In 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  mainly  because 
It  was  being  used  effectively  by  their  oriental 
enemies  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
impterlalism. 

Troops  of  the  Indian  state  of  Mysore  had 
used  rockets  on  British  colonial  troops  in 
the  battles  of  Seringapatan,  In  1792  and 
1799.  Weighing  between  61b.  and  121b.,  their 
casing  was  made  from  iron  piping  and  they 
had  a  large  stick  attached  for  stability.  They 
had  a  rep>orted  range  of  up  to  a  mile. 

Accounts  of  these  battles  differ,  but  one 
young  officer  named  Bayly  wrote:  "So 
pestered  were  we  with  the  rocket  boys  that 
there  was  no  moving  without  danger  from 
the  destructive  missiles."  He  added:  ".  .  . 
every  illumination  of  blue  lights  was  accom- 
panied by  a  shower  of  rockets  some  of  which 
entered  the  head  of  the  column  passing 
through  to  the  rear,  causing  death,  wounds, 
or  dreadful  lacerations  from  the  long  bam- 
boos of  20  or  30  feet  which  are  invariably 
attached  to  them." 

Passed  over  by  the  military,  the  reaction 
rocket  gradually  took  shape  in  the  minds  of 
scientists  around  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Its  potential  for  space  travel  was  realized 
Independently  by  three  men:  Konstantln 
Eduardovltch  Tslolkovsy,  of  Russia.  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard.  of  the  United  States, 
and  Hermarm  Oberth,  of  Germany. 

Tslolkovsky,  bom  In  1857,  was  of  bumble 
origin.  He  showed  an  early  talent  for  math- 
ematics and  physics,  and  had  an  inventive 
mind.  The  germ,  of  the  idea  of  interplanetary 
travel  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  still  In 
his  teens.  Most  of  what  he  learnt  in  the 
early  days  was  self  taught.  In  1878  he  became 
a  "people's  school  teacher"  and  moved  to 
Borovsk.  In  a  home  laboratory   he  started 
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experimenting.  On  the  basis  of  papers  he 
later  produced  he  was  elected  to  the  Society 
of  Physios  and  Chemistry  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1903  Tslolkovsky  published  In  the  Jour- 
nal Naootchnoye  Obozreniye  (Sclentlflc  Re- 
view) an  article  entitled  "The  probing  of 
space  by  means  of  Jet  devices ".  The  first  to 
understand  and  develop  the  use  of  rockets 
in  space  travel,  he  created  the  mathemati- 
cally precise  theory  of  rocket  propulsion. 

The  sp>aceship  that  Tslolkovsky  planned 
was  to  be  powered  by  heated  gases  produced 
by  mixing  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  hydro- 
gen— the  basic  chemical  formula  that  pofw- 
ered  the  upper  stages  of  the  Saturn  5  rocket 
and  enabled  it  to  send  nearly  50  tons  to  the 
moon. 

Tslolkovsky's  theories  on  escaping  from 
the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  gravitational 
field  place  him.  In  the  view  of  many  histori- 
ans, at  the  head  of  all  rocket  scientists.  But 
he  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  conception 
and  development  of  theories. 

Robert  H.  Goddard  devoted  most  of  his 
work  to  the  practical  application  of  rocket 
propulsion.  Born  25  years  after  the  Russian, 
his  interests  In  rocketry  also  started  In  his 
youth.  From  the  age  of  16  Goddard  started 
keeping  notes  of  his  ideas.  Though  his  work 
almost  certainly  had  enormous  influence  on 
the  rocket  research,  he  did  not  receive  the 
recognition  due  him  until  after  his  death  in 
1945. 

IT    MIGHT    COST    A    MILLION    DOLLARS 

Until  1920  most  of  his  research  was  devoted 
to  powder  and  solid  propellants.  His  most 
famous  work,  published  In  1919.  was  'A 
method  of  reaching  extreme  altitudes."  In  it 
Goddard  speculated  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon  with  enough 
magnesium  p>owder  for  the  Impact  to  be  visi- 
ble from  the  Earth  through  telescopes. 

After  a  great  deal  of  calculation  and  initial 
experimenting.  Goddard  launched  on  March 
16,  1926.  the  world's  first  liquid  fuel  rocket. 
It  rose  41  feet  from  the  ground  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  60  m.p.h.  and  was  in  the  air  for  about 
2',i   minutes. 

Three  years  later  he  told  Charles  Lindbergh, 
the  aviation  pioneer  that  it  was  possible  to 
send  a  multi-stage  rocket  to  the  moon.  "But 
he  smiled  a  little  bit  and  said  it  might  cost 
a  million  dollars — and  of  coiu^e  that  was 
out,"  Lindbergh  recalls.  The  1969  budget  for 
the  Apollo  programme  will  be  many  times 
Goddard's   estimate. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Goddard 
worked  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  sind  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  The  principles  he  developed  were  ap- 
plied to  missiles  used  by  the  Navy. 

After  his  death  Goddard  received  a  num- 
ber of  honours  and  awards.  In  1960  the 
United  States  Government  paid  the  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  and  Mrs.  Goddard  $lm.  In 
settlement  for  government  use  of  more  than 
200  of  the  pioneer's  patents. 

Hermann  ©berth's  Interests  in  space  travel 
started  at  the  age  of  11  when  his  mother  gave 
him  Jules  Verne's  famous  books.  It  set  him 
on  a  series  of  exi>erlments  Into  weightless- 
ness and  propulsion.  In  one  he  even  went  to 
the  extent  of  taking  drugs,  to  deaden  his 
nerves,  and  Immersing  himself  in  water.  The 
feeling  of  weightlessness,  he  concluded,  would 
at  first  be  very  frightening. 

His  Interest  in  combat  rockets  drove  him 
to  propose  to  the  German  war  department. 
In  1917,  the  development  of  a  Uquld-pro- 
pelled,  long-range  bombardment  missile. 

Oberth's  first  book.  Die  Rakete  zu  den 
Planetenraumen  (The  Rocket  Into  Planetry 
Space)  was  published  In  Munich  In  1923. 
It  became  a  classic.  He  discussed  thoroughly 
almost  every  aspect  of  rocket  travel,  includ- 
ing the  effects  of  pressure  and  weightlessness 
on  the  human  body.  The  book,  only  92  pages 
of  text,  was  packed  with  reasoned  thought: 
how  a  rocket  could  operate  in  a  void,  that  It 
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could  move  futer  than  tbe  velocity  of  Its 
own  gaaea,  and  that  It  could  launch  a  pay- 
load  Into  orbit. 

Six  years  later  Oberth  published  a  423- 
page  expansion  of  The  Rocket  Into  Planetary 
Space.  R«tltled  The  Road  to  Space  Travel,  It 
earned  for  Oberth  what  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  International  astronautics  prize.  Insti- 
tuted by  Robert  Ksnault-Pelterle  and  Andre 
Hlrsch. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Oberth 
worked  on  rocket  developments  Including 
the  V-1  and  V-a  at  Peenemtlnde  and  Relns- 
dorf.  After  the  war,  before  retiring,  he  worked 
for  a  few  years  In  the  United  States  with 
Wemher  von  Braun.  his  erstwhile  pupil  and 
the  man  who  completed  the  bridge  between 
the  early  rockets  and  today's  giants  like 
Saturn  5. 

Tslolkovsky,  Ooddard  and  Oberth  did 
much  more  than  is  recorded,  however.  Their 
work  inspired  many  to  follow,  and  the  im- 
petus provided  by  their  publications  at- 
tracted numerous  scientists  and  engineers  to 
rocket  and  space  travel  research. 

Space  travel,  like  rockets  and  rocketry,  owes 
much  to  fear  and  war.  Had  there  been  no 
Second  World  War.  no  east-west  arms  race 
and  no  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  doubtful  that 
man  would  have  achieved  so  much  so  soon. 

If  there  is  one  other  man  whose  name  is 
likely  to  loom  as  large  in  space  history  as 
those  6f  Oberth.  Ooddard  and  Tslolkovsky.  it 
is  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  Now  57,  he  lives 
and  works  in  America,  where  he  Is  Director 
of  the  Marshall  Space  Plight  Centre.  It  was 
he  who  turned  Hermann  Oberths  Idea  of  long 
range  bombardment  missiles  into  reality. 
Luckily  for  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
his  V-2  was  not  ready  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  spite  of  successes  at  Peenemtlnde, 
Hitler  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  value  of 
von  Braun's  weapon. 

Nevertheless,  southern  England  and  the 
Continent  were  to  experience  the  horrors  of 
rocket  warfare  in  1944  and  1945.  Some  4,000 
V-2s,  each  carrying  a  one-ton  warhead,  were 
fired  during  those  two  years.  Traveling  at 
speeds  faster  than  sound,  they  gave  little  or 
no  warning  of  their  approach. 

Both  Russia  and  the  United  Stetes  were 
quick  to  realize  the  value  of  the  V-2.  As  they 
invaded  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war  they 
competed  in  capturing  rockets,  plans  and  the 
men  who  designed  them. 
Von  Braun  went  to  the  Americans. 
Though  it  was  probably  the  Americans 
who  won  this  scramble  for  German  minds 
and  machinery,  it  was  Russia  that  was  first 
off  the  mark  In  the  space  race. 

Sputnik  1  went  into  orbit  on  October  4. 
1967.  It  caused  bitter  disappointment  in 
America,  and  recriminations  in, Washington. 
The  US.  Army  had  planned  to  put  a  satelUte 
into  orbit  in  September  but  apparently  red 
tape  had  prevented  it.  The  world  marveled  at 
Russian  technology. 

A  month  after  Sputnik  1.  the  Russians 
laimched  the  dog  Lalka  in  Sputmk  2  and 
demonstrated  that  life  In  a  spaceship  was 
possible. 

America  launched  Explorer  1  three  months 
later  but  by  this  time  Russia's  success  had 
made  a  Jarring  impact  on  the  West.  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  were  thinking  of  space 
as  an  advantage  in  the  battle  for  nuclear 
superiority  .  .  .  and  Russia  seemed  to  have 
that  advantage.  It  seemed  that  the  man  with 
superiority  In  space  had  superiority  in  mis- 
sile power.  Many  people  envisaged  the  Rus- 
sians planting  the  hammer  and  sickle  on  the 
moon  and  declaring  It  their  own.  The  Rvis- 
sians  would  dominate  the  world.  They  would 
be  able  to  aim  a  rocket  at  the  earth  and  thev 
would  be  invincible. 

We  now  know  that  in  a  nuclear  war  the 
time  It  takes  a  missUe  to  reach  its  target  is 
critical.  A  missile  launched  from  the  moon 
would  probably  arrive  when  the  war  was  over 
Somewhere  in  the  race  that  followed  Sput- 
nik  1,  the  Russians  adjusted  their  sights 
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Whether  they  raised  them  from  the  moon  to 
the  planets  or  kept  them  on  the  moon  but 
fell  behind  in  shooting  capacity  we  may  know 
only  when  the  Russians  land  elsewhere  In 
the  solar  system. 

rasT  ouicpsK  or  trk  dark  ami 
If,  as  now  seems  certain,  the  Americans  are 
the  first  to  step  on  to  the  moon's  barren  sur- 
face. It  win  not  mean  that  the  moon  is  Amer- 
ican. Thanks  to  an  agreement  signed  by  some 
60  nations  in  1967,  the  moon  Is  international 
territory. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  set  the  target 
for  a  moon  landing  "within  the  decade",  but 
it  was  not  until  the  mld-60s  that  the  Ameri- 
cans seemed  to  be  catching  up. 

On  September  13,  1959,  Russia's  Lunar  2 
crashed  into  the  moon's  surface.  A  month 
laiter  Lunar  3  provided  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  moon's  dark  side.  On  April  12,  1961,  they 
put  Turl  Gagarin  into  orbit.  One  month  later 
the  Americans  put  Alan  Sheppard  into  space, 
but  It  was  a  short,  15-mlnute,  sub-orbital 
flight.  The  Russians  sent  back  the  first  tele- 
vision pictures  in  August,  1962.  In  1963  they 
achieved  a  fiight  of  over  100  hours,  In  1964 
they  put  three  cosmonauts  up  together,  and 
in  1965  they  made  the  first  space  walk. 

But  by  1965  the  Americans  were  only  a 
few  months  behind,  and  midway  through 
their  Gemini  programme  they  started  to  take 
the  lead.  They  managed  a  successful  dock- 
'ng— the  linking  of  two  space  vehicles — es- 
sential for  reaching  the  moon  by  the  Ameri- 
can method  of  separate  "excursion  module". 
By  1967  the  space  commentators  were  say- 
ing that  America  was  ahead.  The  two-man 
Gemini  flights  had  been  such  a  success  that 
there  was  even  an  air  of  over-confidence.  It 
may  well  have  contributed  to  the  disastrous 
fire  of  January.  1967. 

Three  astronauts,  Edward  White,  the  first 
American  to  walk  in  space,  Virgil  Grlssom, 
who  had  made  two  flights,  and  Roger  Chaffee 
were  doing  a  simulated  countdown  for  the 
first  manned  Apollo  flight.  At  this  time  the 
Americans  were  using  pure  oxygen  for  the 
atmosphere  of  their  space  craft. 

A  smaU  spark  from  the  electrical  system 
Is  thought  to  have  started  the  flre:  the  men 
were  sealed  in  the  capsule  and  had  no  chance 
of  escape.  They  died  within  seconds. 

Apollo  underwent  sweeping  design  changes 
The  atmosphere  was  changed  and  new,  quick- 
opening  hatches  were  fitted.  The  added 
weight  ran  into  hundreds  of  pounds  and  the 
work  on  reducing  this  put  the  programme 
back. 

ApoUo  7,  the  first  Apollo  flight,  flew  In 
CXitober,  1968.  It  stayed  up  for  more  than 
260  hours,  making  163  Earth  orbits.  Two 
months  later  Prank  Borman,  James  Lovell 
and  William  Anders  piloted  Apollo  8  on  two 
Earth  orbits  and  10  moon  orbits.  They  came 
within  70  miles  of  the  moon's  surface  and 
travelled  farther  from  Earth  and  faster  than 
any  man  before. 

They  demonstrated  that  man  could  travel 
through  space,  and  that  the  dreams  of  Luclan 
Of  Samasota,  Kepler  and  Verne— of  goiuR  to 
the  moon  and  of  looking  back  at  the  Eartti— 
were  not  to  remain  dreams  forever. 

Man  has  been  to  the  moon,  the  next  prob- 
lem was  to  land   on   it. 

Por  this  task,  the  Americans  developed 
the  lunar  module,  a  spidery-looking  vehicle 
which,  like  a  flying  bedstead,  cannot  glide 
When  tested  in  the  Earth's  gravitational  pull 
six  times  stronger  than  the  moon's,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  whole  Apollo  project. 

The  Russians  had  decided  on  a  Jumplne- 
off  platform  in  Earth  orbit.  The  Americans 
after  years  of  debate,  had  chosen  to  have 
their  platform  circling  the  moon.  Thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars  made  the  dectelon  Ir- 
reversible.  No  wonder  those  who  were  sniffing 
the  first  hints  of  victory  were  shocked  when 
the  lunar  module,  crashed  repeatedly  during 
aarth  tests  and  seemed  uncontrollable.  But 
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Its  designers  stood  by  It  and  were  vindicated 
by  the  inflght  trials  of  the  Apollo  9  and  in 
missions.  *" 

Man  is  expected  to  stand  on  the  moon's 
surface  in  little  more  than  a  month  He  will 
owe  much  of  his  achievement  to  the  science 
Action  writers  and  the  rocket  men.  But  it 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  dream.  Plction 
tells  too  of  Journeys  to  Mars,  Venus,  and  to 
other  solar  systems.  The  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  science  of  space  travel 
looked  on  the  moon  only  as  a  first  step 
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[Prom  the  London  Times,  June  3,  1989) 
How  Two  Men  Wn,L  Walk  on  the  Sea  op 
TBANQnn.LrrY 
The  perilous  Journey  to  the  moon  of 
Apollo  11 's  marvelous  ironmongery  began  it 
a  grinding  speed  of  less  than  half-a-mllelan 
hour,  while  Apollo  10  was  blazing  a  trium- 
phant trail  m  space. 

Since  superlatives  are  Inseparable  from 
space  pioneering,  it  was  the  world's  largest 
tracked  vehicle,  "the  crawler",  that  carried 
the  3,000  tons  of  Saturn  5  rocketry  from  ite 
lofty  assembly  building  to  launchpad  39A 
It  took  some  six  laborious  hours,  the  most 
laggard  progress  it  is  likely  to  make 

Apollo  11  makes  its  thunderous,  fiery  exit 
from  Earth  at  teatlme  on  July  16  with  its 
three-man  crew:  Mr.  Neil  Armstrong  a  cl- 
viUan  who  is  destined  to  be  first  on  the 
moon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edv^n  Aldriii 
who  wUl  walk  the  surface  with  him,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Michael  Collins  who 
wlU  stay  in  the  orbiting  command  module 
Following  the  flight  of  AmUo  10,  the  lunar 
voyagers  will  orbit  the  earth  one-and-a  half 
ttaies  before  firing  their  third  stage  Saturn 
4B  rocket  that  shoots  them  on  to  their  moon 
course. 

Ninety-eight  hours  into  the  flight  the  16- 
ton  lunar  module  will  extend  four  spidery 
egs.  and  part  from  its  mother  craft  to  beEln 
its  descent  to  the  moon.  Its  two-man  crew 
held  only  by  a  safety  harness,  will  sUnd  at 
the  controls,  peering  through  canted  trian- 
gular windows. 

Por  a  quarter  of  an  orbit  Apollo  11  and  Its 
offspring  wUl  fiy  cautiously  m  formation  a 
few  hundred  feet  apart.  In  case  a  quick  res- 
cue is  necessary.  The  two  moon-walkers  will 
be  in  the  lunar  module's  upper,  or  ascent 
stage,  -nie  lower,  descent  stage  will  become 
a  launching  pad  from  which  they  will  take 
off  after  their  22-hour  stay 

snnnn  f*?"^ ^V^.^"  ^^^  ^"^  ^°"^  ^  drop  to 
50,000  ft.  (eight  nautical  miles),  its  descent 
engine  will  be  fired  and  In  eight  minutes  It 

SqmSS?  ""^  '  '''°^''  ''*^  ''^  '""^  ^  °' 
To  the  men  on  the  previous  mission  the 
spot  from  a  distance  lees  than  twice  the 
height  of  Everest,  looked  firm  enough  Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Tom  Stafford,  the  Apollo 
10  commander:  "There's  plenty  of  holes 
there.  The  surface  is  actually  very  smooth 
like  a  very  wet  clay  ...  with  the  exception  of 
the  bigger  craters." 

Automatic  radar  will  continuously  measure 
the  angle,  speed,  altitude  and  range  as  the 
lunar  module   approaches.   The  pilot  takes 
over  manually,  only  in  the  final  seconds  He 
OTC  hover,  if  he  wishes,  and  take  it  up  again 
without  landing.  If  necessary.  Pads  on  the 
module's  legs  take  the  touchdown  impact 
w  Ti^^  module  must  land  cleanly  and  evenly 
ir  It  is  not  to  Jeopardize  Its  take-off  later 
As  soon  as  they  are  down.  Mr.  Armstrong  and 
Colonel  Aldrln  will  spend  two  hours  checking 
the  module's  systems.  Then  they  will  stop  for 
a  meal,  and  a  four-hour  rest.  They  will  eat  a 
second  meal  before  they  depressurlze  their 
craft  and  open  its  hatch  for  the  first  time 
In  fact  they  will   have  been  on  the  moon 
for  10  hours  before  Mr.  Armstrong  ventures 
outside,  and  into  the  world's  history  books. 
Wearing  a  bulky  space  suit  and  a  special 
thermal  garment  over  it  to  protect  him  from 
radiation,  temperature  extremes  and  parti- 


cles of  meterolds,  and  carrying  a  life  support 
system  on  his  back,  Mr.  Armstrong  will  climb 
down  the  ladder  attached  to  one  of  the  mod- 
ule's legs. 

Colonel  Aldrln  will  televise  and  photo- 
graph the  moment  from  the  module  before 
following  Mr.  Armstrong  down  the  ladder  31 
minutes  later.  Because  of  the  moon's  curva- 
ture, the  astronauts  standing  on  the  surface 
will  be  able  to  see  only  two  miles,  rather  than 
the  20  they  could  see  on  Earth.  Under  a 
cloudless  black  sky  the  landscape  will  glare 
whitely. 

They  will  set  up  a  television  camera  to  send 
pictures  of  the  module  back  to  Earth.  Then 
the  astronauts  will  rig  a  solar  wind  collec- 
tor— which  they  are  to  take  back  with 
them — and  seismic  equipment  and  a  laser  re- 
flector which  win  be  left  behind. 

The  wind  collector,  developed  and  paid  for 
by  the  Swiss  Government,  Is  a  thin  sheet  of 
aluminum  on  a  frame  like  a  window  screen. 
It  will  trap  rare  gases  like  argon,  helliui  and 
xenon  from  the  sun's  rays. 

The  100  lb.  seismic  station  will  collect 
power  from  the  sun  which  It  will  use  to 
radio  volcanic  movement  or  lunar  activity 
below  the  surface  back  to  Earth  for  perhaps 
a  year. 

The  refiector,  which  weighs  70  lbs.,  will  re- 
flect laser  beams  directed  from  Earth.  These 
will  enable  the  distance  between  the  Earth 
and  the  moon  to  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy  and  any  variation  to  be  recorded. 
Measurements  will  be  repeated  several  times 
a  day  for  a  year  or  more.  This  should  enable 
scientists  to  refine  their  knowledge  about 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  moon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  prize  awaited  from 
the  Joiu-ney  is  the  50  lbs.  of  lunar  rock  and 
soil  the  astronauts  are  expected  to  gather 
for  international  distribution  to  scientists. 

When  Mr.  Armstrong  first  descends  the 
ladder  it  will  be  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  surface  and  its  stability.  He  will  climb 
back  then  for  a  contingency  sample  bag  Into 
which  a  handful  of  rock  or  soil  can  be  thrust 
quickly  In  case  they  need  to  leave  in  an 
emergency. 

The  astronauts'  life  support  systems  al- 
lows them  four  hours  air.  They  will  work 
for  three,  with  an  hour  In  band  as  a  pre- 
caution. Though  the  moon's  gravity  Is  one- 
sixth  of  the  earth's,  movement  In  their  en- 
veloping suits  and  equipment  will  be  slow 
and  awkward. 

Simulation  tests  have  Improved  ways  In 
which  they  can  go  about  It.  One  astronaut, 
for  instance,  will  carry  both  experimental 
packages  because  his  balance  is  Improved,  In 
the  same  way  as  when  a  suitcase  Is  carried 
In  either  hand.  The  packages  have  to  be 
moved  about  70  ft.  from  the  lunar  module 
and  on  the  Earth  weight  a  total  of  some 
160  lb.  Special  design  has  made  them  rela- 
tively simple  to  set  up.  Lanyards  are  pulled, 
releasing  springs  holding  the  Instruments  to- 
gether as  a  parcel. 

Adjustments  are  then  made  to  solar  panels 
cipturing  the  sun's  rays  to  provide  electrical 
power  for  both  pieces  of  experimental  equip- 
ment. Radio  aerials  connected  to  the  units 
will  be  adjusted  so  that  they  send  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  information  back  to  earth. 
The  equipment  starts  to  operate  as  soon 
as  the  panels  are  unfurled. 

The  astronauts  will  have  three  prospect- 
ing tools  for  collecting  samples.  One  is  a 
scoop  to  gather  loose  soil,  another  is  a  pair 
of  tongs  for  picking  up  rocks,  and  the  third 
Is  a  boring  instriunent.  This  Is  hammered 
into  the  ground  to  take  a  12  inch  core  sam- 
ple, which  It  automatically  ejects  into  a  con- 
tainer. It  will  give  scientists  material  uncon- 
taminated  by  man  or  rocket  exhaust.  While 
they  are  on  the  siutace  the  astronauts  will 
stay  within  300  ft.  of  their  craft. 

At  7:32  ajn.  on  July  21  Colonel  Aldrln  and 
Mr.  Armstrong  will  climb  back  Into  the 
lunar  module.  They  will  eat  two  more  meals, 
with  a  rest  of  nearly  five  hours  between  be- 
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fore  blasting  off  from  the  moon  at  5  p.m. 
The  lower  half  of  their  craft,  which  now  be- 
comes a  launching  p>ad,  remains  on  the  moon. 
It  may  be  useful  to  subsequent  visitors  for 
fuel  or  spare  parts. 

The  ascent  stage.  Just  12  ft.  high,  weighs 
under  a  ton  on  the  moon.  The  astronauts 
must  fire  themselves  into  an  elliptical  orbit 
between  15  and  36  miles  high  and  then  make 
this  circular  with  another  bum.  The  lunar 
module  will  be  travelling  In  a  lower,  and 
therefore  faster,  orbit  than  the  command 
module.  They  will  narrow  the  gap  for  two 
hours  before  they  dock. 

The  two  spacecraft  must  equalize  pres- 
sure before  the  hatches  are  opened  for  the 
two  moon-walkers  to  return  to  the  com- 
mand ship.  The  lunar  module  will  then  be 
jettisoned. 

The  mothership  will  circle  the  moon  twice 
while  preparations  are  made  for  the  return. 
To  leave  lunar  gravity  its  speed  must  rise 
from  3,600  m.p.h.  to  about  5,400  m.p.h.  to 
begin  the  long  Journey  home  and  the  dan- 
gerous reentry  procedure. 

Apollo  11  is  due  to  splash  down  at  5:52  on 
July  24,  eight  epoch-making  days  after  they 
set  out.  But  their  personal  welcome  by  an 
incredulous  world  will  be  delayed.  They  will 
go  into  isolation  for  21  days  from  the  time 
they  left  the  moon  to  be  minutely  examined 
by  scientists. 

Before  they  leave  their  spacecraft  they  will 
even  vacuiun  clean  the  inside  to  prevent  pos- 
sible contamination  of  the  earth  by  particles 
from  the  moon,  which  may  be  dangerous.  As 
soon  as  the  astronauts  emerge  from  the 
spacecraft  they  will  don  Isolation  garments 
and  be  sponged  off  with  organic  iodine. 


[Prom  the  London  Times,  June  3,  1969] 

What  the  Scientists  Are  Hoping  To  Learn 

Prom   the   Moon 

If  the  engineering  of  the  Apollo  project 
passes  its  final  test  with  the  flight  of  Apollo 
11  in  July,  the  National  Aeronautics  and. 
Space  Administration  planners  will  have  thi 
moon  in  their  grasp.  In  deciding  what  to  d^ 
with  it,  their  first  goal  will  be  to  explore  the 
lunar  terrain.  The  results  of  this  may  be 
crucial  to  the  longer  term  schemes  envisaged 
by  enthusiasts  for  man's  role  in  space,  such 
as  manned  lunar  bases,  the  construction  of 
telescoi>es  and  the  use  of  the  moon  as  a 
launching  pad  for  flights  to  the  planets. 

The  geology  of  the  moon  is  not  only  of 
great  interest  in  its  own  right  but  will  also 
help  in  reconstructing  the  early  history  and 
structure  of  the  Earth.  This  is  not  Just  be- 
cause two  planetary  bodies  will  be  easier  to 
understand  than  one.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  moon,  its  crust  may  still  retain  the  fossil 
evidence,  long  since  vanished  from  Earth, 
of  events  that  occurred  at  the  dawn  of  the 
solar  system.  The  geological  forces  that  con- 
tinually remould  the  face  of  the  Earth  have 
destroyed  all  but  the  vestiges  of  its  pri- 
mordial crust  and  left  a  gap  in  the  record 
from  time  of  the  Earth's  formation,  some 
4.900  million  years  ago.  until  the  appearance 
of  the  first  sedimentary  rocks  nearly  2,000 
million  years  later. 

The  scale  of  geological  activity  on  the 
moon  has  been  much  smaller,  and  the  moon's 
surface,  perhaps  not  greatly  altered  since  the 
time  of  its  formation,  may  help  to  make 
good  the  pages  missing  from  the  early  history 
of  the  Earth.  Nonetheless,  the  occasional 
eruptions  seen  in  lunar  craters  and  the  vol- 
canoes spotted  by  the  Apollo  10  astronauts 
suggest  that  the  moon  may  not  be  the  fossil 
planet  it  is  sometimes  suprposed. 

The  astronauts  of  Apollo  11  will  spend  2y2 
hours  outside  their  landing  module,  long 
enough  to  set  out  a  package  of  instruments 
and  scoop  up  some  samples  of  lunar  soil.  Ten 
more  fiights  are  planned  with  existing  Apollo 
equipment  or  slight  adaptations  of  it,  the 
pattern  of  which  will  be  to  allow  progres- 
sively more  time  on  the  lunar  surface. 
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Apollo  12  win  allow  two  excursions  of  2>/2 
hours  each,  smd  the  astronauts  of  ApoUo  13 
will  have  up  to  three  days  on  the  moon.  But 
short  excursions,  even  at  different  landing 
sites,  vriU  bring  back  diminishing  returns. 
In  further  flights  the  lunar  module  will  be 
equipped  with  extra  oxygen  tanks  so  as  to 
prolong  the  stay  to  a  week,  together  with 
some  kind  of  transport  which  will  give  the 
astronauts  a  range  of  five  to  10  miles  from 
the  module. 

One  proposal,  still  very  much  In  the  air,  Is 
to  combine  the  payloads  of  two  Apollo  flights. 
The  lunar  module  of  the  first  would  be  re- 
placed by  an  unmanned  capsule  capable  of 
landing  some  7,000  lb.  of  logistic  support  for 
the  astronauts  who  would  arrive  on  the  sec- 
ond flight.  The  extra  equipment  would  prob- 
ably include  shelter  and  life  systems  for  a 
fortnight's  stay,  and  a  roving  vehicle  to  ex- 
plore the  surface. 

The  fiights  after  Apollo  II  will  probably  be 
interspersed  with  unmanned  flights  designed 
to  reconnolter  the  best  spots  for  manned 
landings.  The  first  landings  are  planned  for 
sites  along  the  moon's  equator.  These  are 
easier  to  attain  than  polar  landings  and  the 
orbit  of  the  spacecraft  is  least  at  risk  there 
from  disturbances  by  the  curious  gravity 
anomalies  of  the  moon.  But  unmanned  space- 
craft suggest  that  the  lunar  poles  may  prom- 
ise more  surprises  for  the  explorer. 

Just  how  Interesting  the  moon  txims  out 
to  be  will  determine  the  rate  at  which  It  Is 
explored  and  exploited  after  the  first  Apollo 
landings.  If  President  Kennedy  had  not  made 
the  landing  of  men  on  the  moon  before  1970 
a  national  goal  it  is  unlikely  that  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  mission  alone  would  have 
commanded  the  necessary  funds — the  return 
tickets  for  the  two  Apollo  11  astronauts  will 
have  cost  some  $10,000m.  each. 

After  Apollo,  space  flight  will  have  to  be 
Justified  by  scientific  rather  than  political 
considerations,  and  In  present  circumstances 
scientists  will  choose  to  devote  a  large  slice  of 
what  funds  may  be  available  to  making  un- 
manned flights  to  the  planets.  But  priorities 
could  change  overnight  if  the  moon  were  to 
yield  any  big  surprises,  such  as  if,  for  ex- 
ample, an  astronaut  were  to  pick  up  a  fossil 
skull  from  the  lunar  soil. 

Apart  from  exploration,  the  other  possible 
uses  of  the  moon  will  depend  on  the  tempo 
of  space  activity,  and  particularly  on  the 
demand  for  manned  fiights  around  the  solar 
system.  It  requires  very  much  less  energy  to 
launch  a  planetary  probe  from  the  moon 
than  from  Earth,  and  the  economics  of  doing 
so  might  become  attrtictlve  if  rocket  pro- 
pellants  such  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  could 
be  extracted  from  the  moon.  This  is  why 
advocates  of  manned  space  flight,  and  science 
fiction  writers  before  them,  have  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  maintaining  a  manned 
lunar  base  which,  it  is  hoped,  would  be 
largely  self-supporting  and  need  only  a  mini- 
mum of  supplies  to  be  ferried  from  Earth. 

Nobody  envisages  that  a  manned  base 
would  be  set  up  on  the  moon  before  the 
1980s,  but  even  this  date  may  be  too  optimis- 
tic if  the  Apollo  landings  fail  to  find  water, 
which  is  the  key  to  any  large-scale  exploita- 
tion of  the  moon.  Water  can  be  separated  by 
electrolysis  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and 
these  three  substances  between  them  would 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  material  needs  of  a 
lunar  colony.  But  does  water  exist  on  the 
moon?  One  possibility  is  that  there  is  a 
layer  of  frozen  water,  like  the  permafrost  of 
Siberia,  a  few  feet  below  the  lunar  surface. 
Another  is  that  water  molecules  may  have 
been  trapped  in  the  permanently  shaded 
craters  at  the  poles  of  the  moon  and  over 
millions  of  years  have  grown  into  glaciers 
perhaps  100  ft.  deep. 

Even  if  both  these  suggestions  are  proved 
false,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to 
support  them,  it  may  conceivably  be  eco- 
nomic to  extract  oxygen  from  the  lunir 
rocks  for  the  benefit  of  a  lunar  colony. 
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A  lunar  base,  which  wSuld  be  an  economic 
alternative  to  more  than  a  certain  niunber 
of  Individual  return  trips,  would  be  manned 
by  some  20  to  60  people  living  In  prefabri- 
cated aluminum  chambers.  A  small  nuclear 
power  station,  machinery  for  exploiting 
lunar  water,  and  a  hydroponlc  farm  would 
be  the  essential  supports  of  the  colony's 
existence.  Geological  exploration  would  be  a 
major  part  of  the  colony's  role,  but  there 
might  also  be  opportunities  to  construct  an 
observatory,  for  which  the  moon  offers  sev- 
eral unique  advantages.  The  moon  has  no 
Ionosphere  and  Its  far  side  is  the  only  place 
m  the  solar  system  that  Is  permanently 
shielded  from  man-made  electromagnetic 
disturbances  by  2.000  miles  of  solid  rock, 
which  makes  it  an  ideal  site  to  pitch  a  radio- 
telescope. 

X-ray  observations,  which  at  present  can 
be  made  only  from  balloons  and  rockets 
launched  to  the  top  of  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere, could  be  carried  out  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  from  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
Optical  astronomy  would  also  benefit.  With- 
out the  interference  of  an  atmosphere  tele- 
scopes could  be  designed  and  operated  to  the 
theoretical  limit  of  their  resolution.  Their 
structure  would  be  far  less  massive  than  on 
Earth  because  of  the  smaller  pull  of  the 
moon's  gravity.  The  200-Inch  reflector  on 
Mount  Palomar  weighs  500  tons  whereas  a 
300-inch  telescope  constructed  on  the  moon's 
surface  would  probably  weigh  only  10  tons. 

An  observatory  on  the  moon  would  be  able 
to  reach  farther  out  into  space  than  Earth- 
based  telescopes,  with  Incalculable  advan- 
tages for  astronomy.  The  counting  of  various 
types  of  very  distant  stars  might  help  to  re- 
solve the  debate  about  the  origin  and  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  The  precision  of  astro- 
nomical measurements  would  be  extended 
so  as  to  put  the  determination  of  stellar  dis- 
tances on  a  much  firmer  basis.  A  lunar 
telescope  might  also  be  able  to  detect  the 
planets  of  the  nearer  stars.  Nevertheless  the 
benefits  to  astronomy  would  afford  only  a 
marginal  Justification  for  a  lunar  base  be- 
cause many  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
lunar  sites  can  be  gained  far  more  cheaply  by 
telescopes  put  in  orbit  round  the  Earth. 

The  costs  of  running  a  lunar  base  have 
been  estimated  at  around  $1,000  million  a 
year  for  a  20-man  base.  Labour  coets  on  the 
moon  are  expected  to  work  out  at  nearly 
$100,000  an  hour,  and  the  price  of  trans- 
porting supplies  from  Earth  to  moon  would 
be  of  the  order  of  $10,000  per  kilogram.  If 
these  estimates  are  even  approximately  cor- 
rect. It  U  clear  that  a  manned  lunar  base 
win  be  Justified  only  as  part  of  a  space  pro- 
gramme much  larger  than  what  Is  envisaged 
for  the  Immediate  future,  and  too  large,  per- 
haps, for  the  resources  of  any  one  nation. 

But  this  has  not  stopped  Mr.  Barron  Hil- 
ton, for  example,  from  putting  forward  his 
Ideas  for  a  three-floor  hotel  beneath  the 
lunar  surface,  or  Mr.  Arthur  Clarke,  who  pre- 
dicted communications  satellites  some  20 
years  before  the  event,  from  giving  a  warning 
that  in  two  centuries  conservationists  will 
be  trying  to  save  what  little  is  left  of  the 
lunar  wilderness. 
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adopted  to  replace  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  I  place  Mr.  Preed- 
man's  salute  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues: 
Sai,xjt«  to  America 
This  Is  my  country  and,  as  an  American, 
I  shall  defend  it  with  my  life.  I  will  never 
lose  sight  of  my  heritage.  I  will  stand  with 
the  glante  of  this  land,  for  no  one  country, 
no  one  person,  near  or  far.  shall  deprive  us 
of  God's  will,  for  man  to  be  free. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 
RESOLUTION 


SALUTE    TO   AMERICA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Preedman,  has  composed  a  "Salute  to 
America,"    which    he    feels    should    be 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday.  June  27,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  earlier  this  week  the  other  body 
voted— 70  to  16— in  favor  of  the  advi- 
sory, sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
which,  though  ambiguous  and  presum- 
ably without  force  of  law,  is  being  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  by  the  other  body 
to  reassert  some  of  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
to  the  possible  effect  that  future  Viet- 
nams  might  be  avoided. 

Whether  or  not  this  would  prove  to 
be  the  case  is.  I  suggest,  somewhat  con- 
jectural and  one  can  rather  easily  imag- 
ine that,  resolution  or  no  resolution, 
American  Presidents  will  probably  go  on 
conducting  American  foreign  policy 
largely  as  they  see  flt  as  long  as  the  Con- 
stitution— vague  and  ambiguous  though 
it.  too,  may  be  in  this  same  respects- 
seem  to  make  that  possible  and  practical- 
ities, especially  in  a  nuclear  age,  are 
deemed  to  make  it  necessary. 

The  debate  on  this  matter  in  the  other 
body  makes  for  some  interesting  reading 
but  will  probably  leave  constitutional 
scholars  still  pretty  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  what,  exactly,  was  accomplished 
by  this  bill's  passage — on  which,  of 
course,  the  House  does  not  have  to  act. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but 
that  this  action  springs  from  our  imfor- 
tunate  experience  in  Vietnam.  And  there 
can  equally  be  no  question  but  that  this 
entire  matter  ought  to  be  explored  fur- 
ther and,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  some 
better  approach  sought  for  putting  Con- 
gress— both  Houses  thereof— more  ac- 
tively back  in  the  arena  where  far-reach- 
ing foreign  policy  decisions  are  to  be 
made. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  problem 
for  a  long  time — as  I  know  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have,  too.  Recently, 
I  ran  across  two  items  in  the  same  gen- 
eral area  that  are  worth  consideration. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  rather  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  so-called  national  com- 
mitments resolution,  as  written  by  Ar- 
len  J.  Large  and  appearing  in  the  June  20 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and. 
under  leave  granted  to  do  so,  it  is  now 
included  as  a  part  of  these  remarks : 
Senate  Weighs  U.S.   Global  Commitments 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington. — Congress   has   never   voted 
directly  on  the  merits  of  waging  the  kind  of 


war  that  ultimately  evolved  In  Vietnam.  In- 
directly It  endorsed  a  much  smaller  military 
effort  by  voting  for  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  And  Indirectly  It  sustained  the 
ballooning  conflict  by  voting  arms  appropri- 
ations for  It. 

Now  the  Senate  Is  once  again  acting  Indi- 
rectly, debating  the  merits  of  an  Interven- 
tion U.S.  foreign  policy  that  produced  the  un- 
happy experience  of  Vietnam.  It's  being  done 
In  the  guise  of  considering  a  fuzzy  sense>of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  attempts  to  de- 
flne  a  "national  commitment."  The  resolu- 
tlon  says  the  Senate  doesn't  want  U.S.  troops 
sent  abroad  to  back  up  future  defense  com- 
mitments that  haven't  been  specifically  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  ambiguity  probably  attracts  votes  for 
the  resolution,  with  different  Senators  sup- 
porting It  for  different  reasons.  There  is  al- 
ways some  automatic  support  for  anything 
asserting  Congressional  prerogatives  in  rl- 
valry  with  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Nixon 
Administration,  which  opposes  the  resolu- 
tion, at  one  point  seemed  content  to  let  it 
pass  unnoticed  as  a  meaningless  exercise  in 
Senate  parochialism.  Now  its  resistance  la 
stiffening,  with  Senate  GOP  Leader  Everett 
Dlrksen  trying  to  persuade  the  sponsors  to 
change  the  wording  to  something  less  offen- 
sive to  the  Administration.  The  debate  could 
easily  deteriorate  Into  a  partisan  scrap  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Senate  and  the  Repub- 
lican White  House. 

A  national  weariness 
But  there  are  Senators  in  both  parties  who 
want  to  debate  the  resolution  at  a  deeper 
level  of  meaning,  symbolizing  some  measure 
of  national  weariness  v?lth  the  U.S.  global 
role  since  World  War  II. 

A  view  of  America  over-committed  diplo- 
matically and  over-extended  militarily 
around  the  world  Is  held  by  the  resolution's 
principal  backers.  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee  Chairman  William  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas 
and  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana. Sen.  Pulbrlght  explains  the  resolution 
would  "inhibit  the  President  from  making 
politically  significant  foreign  commitments 
solely  on  his  Executive  authority,  with  any 
foreign  country  or  organized  force  without 
the  prior  and  explicit  authorization  of 
Congress." 

The  whole  thing  "smacks  of  neo-isolation- 
Ism,"  says  Democratic  Sen.  Gale  McGee  of 
Wyoming,  who  is  an  unreconstructed  Viet- 
nam hawk  and  an  advocate  of  strong  Presi- 
dential authority  over  foreign  policy.  Sen. 
McGee  thinks  many  of  his  colleagues  are 
bemused  by  the  legalistic  arguments  over 
Senate  foreign-policy  prerogatives,  falling  to 
see  the  more  subtle  assault  on  U.S.  policy 
itself.  "This  may  not  be  the  hottest  issue 
going,  but  it  could  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant," he  says. 

The  gap  between  the  viewpoints  repre- 
sented by  Sens.  Pulbrlght  and  McGee  was 
widening  well  before  President  Nixon  him- 
self denounced  the  "new  isolationists"  two 
weeks  ago.  The  national  commitments  reso- 
lution was  first  introduced  in  1967  and  di- 
rected against  the  Johnson  Administration, 
which  also  opposed  it.  Then  as  now.  it  was 
offered  in  terms  of  a  stale  dispute  in  Con- 
stitutional law.  with  the  Senate  wanting  to 
reclaim  treaty-ratifying  and  war-declaring 
powers  it  feels  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
Executive.  But  then  as  now.  it  was  an  indi- 
rect reflection  of  growing  unhapplness  with 
the  nation's  global  role. 

Por  much  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  it 
was  an  agreeable  role  for  Americans.  It  con- 
ferred the  title  of  'leader  of  the  free  world" 
on  Presidents,  and  allowed  Congressmen  to 
boast  of  creating  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth.  Literally  millions  of  American  cit- 
izens have  gone  abroad  since  the  late  '40s 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  diplomacy. 
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and  for  a  lot  of  them — where  there  was  no 
shooting — it  was  fun. 

Congress  and  the  public  soured  on  offshore 
adventures  only  when  the  going  got  tough. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  going  would  get 
tough.  Mixing  deeply  into  other  peoples'  po- 
litical disputes  means  bumping  some  day 
into  some  locals  who  care  more  deeply  about 
the  outcome  than  moet  Americans  do.  End- 
less casualties  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  pro- 
duced demands  that  policymakers  show 
clearly  that  the  foreign  enemy  was  indeed 
a  threat  to  citizens  at  home.  The  Adminis- 
trations In  office  at  the  time  could  not  do 
It.  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  millions  of 
voters. 

It  would  be  different  if  light  had  burst 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Vietnam 
tunnel  In,  say,  the  summer  of  1966,  with 
the  other  side  shriveling  in  discouragement. 
There  would  be  no  "national  commitments" 
resolution  pending  in  the  Senate  today. 
Global  p>oliclng,  having  worked  cheaply, 
would  remain  high  adventure  and  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  would  be  as  popular 
as  a  paycheck. 

Instead  there's  a  backlash  against  both  the 
diplomatic  and  military  establishments  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  Sen.  Pulbrlght's  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  In  a  report  ex- 
plaining the  "national  commitments"  reso- 
lution, takes  an  unaccustomed  swipe  at  the 
diplomatic  profession,  complaining  in  effect 
that  the  U.S.  has  become  saddled  with  too 
much  foreign  policy,  made  by  too  many 
policymakers. 

It's  doubtful  that,  by  Itself,  the  resolution 
would  have  much  Impact  on  Presidential  for- 
eign policymaking.  The  turgid  language 
would  have  no  force  of  law.  merely  express- 
ing the  Senate's  opinion  that:  "A  national 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
power  necessarily  and  exclusively  results 
from  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  means  of  a 
treaty,  convention  or  other  legislative  instru- 
mentality specifically  Intended  to  give  effect 
to  such  a  commitment." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  report 
mentions  Thailand,  Israel  and  Spain  as  na- 
tions that  have  no  such  Ironclad,  Congres- 
slonally  sanctioned  U.S.  defense  pledge.  But 
oral  promises  of  support  by  Executive-branch 
officials  or  the  presence  of  U.S.  military  bases, 
or  both.  Inspire  the  committee's  fears  that  de- 
fense obligations  to  these  countries  have  been 
created  without  anyone's  asking  Congress. 

Cutting  Congress  into  defense  commitment 
decisions,  it's  theorized,  would  help  avert  U.S. 
involvement  In  marginal  foreign  quarrels.  A 
defense  treaty  presumably  would  be  ratified 
only  when  a  broad  cross-section  of  Senators 
agreed  a  commitment  was  vital,  ultimately 
Justifying  U.S.  battle  casualties.  Such  nations 
as  Israel,  Biafra  and  Rhodesia,  for  example, 
all  have  passionate  friends  In  Congress,  but 
each  rooting  section  could  prove  too  small  to 
pass  a  "legislative  Instrumentality"  that 
would  put  GIs  into  troopships. 

an  itnaccepted  dare 

The  problem  is  that  this  is  no  guarantee 
against  U.S.  involvement  in  wars  that  later 
become  unpopular.  Congress  after  all  did 
pass  a  "legislative  instrumentality" — the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution — authorizing  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  use  armed  force  to  defend  South 
Vietnam.  Sen.  Pulbrlght  find  others  bitterly 
claim  they  were  misled,  but  they  never  ac- 
cepted President  Johnson's  dare  to  repeal  it. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  ratified  by  the 
Senate  two  decades  ago,  could  still  trigger 
U.S.  defense  of  the  military  government  in 
Greece. 

Thus  If  the  Senate  passes  its  "national 
commitments"  resolution,  it  will  be  primarily 
a  symbolic  act — a  complaint  against  the  un- 
successful Vietnam  war  and  a  warning 
against  more  of  the  same.  Sen.  Pulbrlght  him- 
self has  conceded  that  "neither  Senate  reso- 
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lutlons  or  any  organizational  or  procedural 
devices  are  likely  to  restore  Congressional  au- 
thority In  foreign  affairs.  The  restoration  of 
Constitutional  balance  will  depend  on  deci- 
sions of  a  more  fundamental  nature,  decisions 
as  to  the  kind  of  country  we  want  America 
to  be  and  the  kind  of  role  we  want  it  to  play 
in  the  world." 

"A  veritable  army  of  foreign-policy  experts 
has  sprung  up  in  government  and  In  the 
universities  In  recent  years,"  contributing 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  and  skill  In  foreign 
relations  but  also  purveying  the  belief  that 
foreign  policy  is  an  occult  science  which 
ordinary  citizens.  Including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, are  simply  too  stupid  to  grasp,"  says 
the  committee  report.  There  Is  a  trenchant 
reminder  to  the  State  Department  that: 

"Foreign  policy  is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  We 
do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  because  It  Is  In- 
teresting or  fun,  or  because  It  satisfies  some 
basic  human  need;  we  conduct  foreign  policy 
for  a  purpose  external  to  itself,  the  purpose  of 
securing  democratic  values  In  our  own  coun- 
try." 

At  least  some  Senators  who  have  been 
turned  off  by  the  Vietnam  war  believe  Ameri- 
cans can  remain  global-minded  in  terms  of 
trade  and  travel,  but  should  leave  the  guns 
at  home.  Marlow  Cook.  Kentucky's  new  Re- 
publican Senator,  openly  applauds  a  national 
mood  of  "neo-lsolationism."  which  he  defines 
as  "not  economic  or  cultural  but  military." 
The  new  mood,  he  said  In  a  sjieech.  "is  born 
of  a  frustration  with  excessive  militarism, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  for  costly  missile 
systems  which  increase  international  insecu- 
rity or  ill-advised  unilateral  intervention  in 
foreign  countries  which  take  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans." 

ideological  argument 

Whether  there  Is  "excessive  militarism"  de- 
pends upon  an  assessment  of  the  threat  to 
Americans  from  Russia,  China,  the  Vletcong 
or  whomever.  The  argument  tends  to  be 
heavily  Ideological,  often  with  side  quarrels 
over  diversion  of  arms  money  to  civilian  up- 
lift, but  not  always.  Here  are  two  Democrats, 
both  domestic  liberals,  assessing  the  world 
around  them  In  recent  speeches: 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri:  "I  am 
confident  every  American  would  agree  that, 
when  Mr.  Stalin  was  alive,  the  cold-war  as- 
pect of  our  foreign  relations  was  far  more  se- 
rious than  today.  Then  there  was  a  mono- 
lithic structure  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  a  man  running  things  whom  we  all  know 
was  Interested  In  taking  over  the  world.  That 
Is  far  from  true  today." 

Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut:  "We 
are  now  heading  into  the  most  perilous  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  our  republic.  ...  If  we 
succumb  to  the  neo-lsolatlonlsm  and  antl- 
mllltarlsm  that  have  become  so  prevalent  In 
our  society.  If  we  appear  to  lack  the  will  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  allies,  then  I  truly 
fear  for  the  future." 

Not  surprisingly.  Sens.  Symington  and 
Dodd  are  more  or  less  on  opposite  sides  in  dis- 
cussions of  Vietnam  and  the  anti-ballistic 
missile.  But  it's  a  sign  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  "national  commitments"  resolution  that 
both  of  them  voted  for  it  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  ypommlttee. 

Mr.  Spieaker.  as  you  will  note,  it  is 
Mr.  Large's  conclusion  that  passage  of 
this  Senate  resolution  is  "primarily  a 
symbolic  act — a  complaint  against  the 
unsuccessful  Vietnam  war  and  a  warning 
against  more  of  the  same." 

And.  then,  Mr.  Large  goes  on  to  quote 
from  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution, 
and  we  find  him  coming  more  or  less  to 
the  same  conclusion  but  adding: 

The  restoration  of  Constitutional  balance 
will  depend  on  decisions  of  a  more  funda- 
mental nature,  decisions  as  to  the  kind  of 
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country  we  want  America  to  be  and  the 
kind  of  role  we  want  it  to  play  in  the 
world. 

Precisely  so,  Mr.  Speaker — ^but,  then, 
how  do  we  go  about  injecting  the  con- 
gressional influence  more  than  it  has 
been  into  the  arena  where  those  kind  of 
decisions  are  made? 

The  answer  does  not  come  easily,  but 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  suggestions 
along  these  lines  is  that  made  by  the  re- 
spected coliunnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  And  Mr.  Drummond's  sug- 
gestion— ^which  I  consider  most  worthy  of 
developing  further — is  for  Congress  to 
match  the  National  Security  Coimcil,  the 
President's  major  instrument  for  achiev- 
ing a  coordinated  global  view  of  foreign 
policy,  military  policy,  and  domestic 
policy,  with  a  joint  Congressional  Secu- 
rity Committee  of  its  own. 

The  Drummond  column,  under  leave 
also  granted,  is  now  set  forth  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks,  and  I  would  hope  that 
my  having  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  others  will  give  this  idea  the  considera- 
tion it  so  richly  deserves: 

How  Congress  Can  Reclaim  Its  Power 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

Washington. — Congress  is  always  fretting 
about  its  loss  of  power  and  initiative  to  the 
President  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  should.  Something  needs  to  be  done  and 
can  be  done.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  Congress 
to  repair  the  balance. 

But,  first.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that 
Congress  has  not  lost  powers  because  any- 
body has  taken  anything  from  it,  but  be- 
cause Congress  has  failed  to  exercise  pow- 
ers it  p>06sesses. 

Every  activist  president  from  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  Johnson  has  enlarged 
the  role  of  the  executive  by  using  more  de- 
cisively the  powers  the  Constitution  gives 
him — a  process  enhanced  by  the  focus  which 
radio  and  television  give  to  the  White  House. 

Congress  has  lagged  behind. 

In  two  landmark  decisions — public  de- 
segregation and  the  one  man.  one  vote  rul- 
ing providing  for  reapportionment  of  state 
legislatures — the  Supreme  Court  has  done 
more  to  change  the  face  of  the  nation  than 
anything  Congress  has  done  in  two  decades. 

ft  WM  always  open  to  Congress  to  act  in 
these  two  areas.  It  failed  to  do  so. 

What  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 

One  thing  is  sure:  what  Congress  is  pres- 
ently trying  to  do  won't  work.  It  is  trying 
to  Increase  its  powers  by  attempting  to  de- 
crease the  president's. 

This  was  the  stated  objective  of  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Pulbrlght  resolution  which 
prescribed  that  the  president  as  commander 
in  chief  must  not  use  the  armed  forces  oxit- 
side  the  United  States  without  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate.  That  would  have 
meant  that  President  Kennedy  couldn't  have 
acted,  as  he  did  successfully,  to  get  the  So- 
viet missiles  out  of  Cuba.  'That  would  have 
meant  that  President  Eisenhower  could  not 
have  acted  promptly  in  sending  United 
States  troops  to  Lebanon.  That  would  mean 
that  no  president  could  act  quickly,  as  needs 
require  in  this  uncertain  and  turbulent 
world. 

But  the  resolution  has  been  so  watered 
down  that  it  is  nearly  meaningless,  except 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  plant  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  America's  allies  and  adversaries 
that  the  president  is  losing  his  freedom  of 
Initiative.  He  isn't,  in  reality,  because  no 
resolution  by  Congress  can  amend  the  presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers. 

They    are    broad    and.    in    my    Judgment, 
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have  been  used  prudently.  I  know  of  no 
foreign  policy  or  foreign  military  commit- 
ment which  has  not  had  Senate  approval. 
8EATO  (the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organl- 
nttlon)  was  overwhelmingly  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Every  military  action  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  In  Vietnam  had  explicit 
authorization  In  the  Tonkin  resolution,  also 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

There  are  valid  reasons  why  Congress 
should  recover  the  powers  and  Initiative 
which  It  has  lost  through  neglect.  It  can  do 
this  by  effectively  using  the  great  powers  It 
possesses — the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power 
of  scrutiny  and  review,  the  power  of  con- 
gressional advocacy. 

But  It  can  do  this  only  when  It  Is  willing 
to  organize  and  equip  ItseU  with  the  means 
to  do  the  Job. 

Pot  years  the  Initiative  has  always  been 
with  the  president  In  part  because  he  has 
In  his  hands  the  means  to  achieve  a  coordi- 
nated global  view  of  foreign  policy,  mili- 
tary policy,  and  domestic  policy.  The  Instru- 
ment Is  the  National  Security  Council. 

Congress  urgently  needs  the  same  kind  of 
Instrument  so  It  can  look  at  the  whole  of 
United  States  policy,  not  merely  at  its  sepa- 
rate parts.  What  U  needed  is  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  on  national  security 
to  match  the  work  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

At 'the  present  time,  at  least  six  different 
conuAltlees  In  each  House — 12  in  all — ex- 
amine the  bits  and  pieces  of  foreign,  politi- 
cal, and  military  commitments  and  defense 
spending,  and  no  single  committee  of  Con- 
gress ever  looks  at  the  whole. 

No  wonder  Congress  falters  In  its  Job. 
No  wonder  Congress  accomplishes  so  little 
In  supervising  and  controlling  defense  spend- 
ing despite  the  fact  that  its  powers  are 
great.  It  deals  separately  with  symptoms, 
not  with  causes. 

When  Congress  matches  the  National  Se- 
curity  Council   with    a   Joint   congressional 
security  committee,  it  will  galvanlcally  re- 
cover powers  it  has  long  allowed  to  erode. 
Now  Is  the  time.  It's  needed. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bradsher  which 
should  be  read  carefully  by  those  who 
want  to  set  aside  development  of  Amer- 
ica's defense  capability  until  after  Mr. 
Nixon  meets  with  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
discuss  arms  control. 

Mr.  Bradsher  has  performed  a  com- 
mendable public  service  with  his  pene- 
trating analysis  on  the  futility  of  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Communists. 

His  excellent  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
June  26.  1969) 

Kremlin- Watchers  Doubt  Arms  Talks' 

Value 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

A  sampling  of  Sovietologists  shows  skepti- 
cism about  the  usef  ulnees  of  arms  limitations 
talks  which  the  Nixon  administration  hopes 
to  open  with  the  Soviet  Union  this  summer. 

Traditionally  favoring  strong  defenses,  the 
Kremlin  now  has  to  worry  about  a  potential 
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Chlneee  danger  In  considering  any  weapons 
agreements,  the  American  experts  on  the  So- 
viet Union  say. 

They  estimate  that  the  Soviets  are  8p«nd- 
Ing  about  $60  billion  a  year  on  all  aspects  of 
defense,  a  figure  equal  to  or  greater  than  this 
country's  non- Vietnamese  military  spending. 
Yet  the  Soviet  economy  is  only  half  as  large 
as  the  American  one. 

Kremlin  decision-makers — who,  the  experts 
emphasize,  are  Communist  party  careerists 
rather  than  military  men — appear  willing  to 
continue  bearing  a  big  defense  burden.  The 
Soviet  public  is  simply  forced  to  accept  it. 

TIORTEN  OISCIPLtNE 

Beyond  the  arms  talks,  the  experts  saw  the 
Soviet  Union  currently  engaged  In  an  effort 
to  tighten  internal  discipline,  but  they  said 
It  Is  wrong  to  characterize  this  as  a  turn  back 
to  Stalinism.  Pocuslng  narrowly  on  a  small 
group  of  dissident  Soviet  Intellectuals  and 
generalizing  from  their  harsh  treatment 
might  give  too  dark  an  impression  of  the 
overall  Soviet  situation. 

These  observations  were  given  by  eight 
specialists  on  the  Soviet  political  system, 
economy  and  military  machine.  They  testified 
Monday  and  yesterday  before  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee on  economy  in  government. 

The  topic  was  "the  economic  basis  of  the 
Russian  military  challenge  to  the  United 
States.  "  but  questioning  ranged  far  afield. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  and  only  committee 
member  to  sit  through  all  nine  hours  of  the 
hearing.  Sen.  William  Proxmire,  tried  to  lead 
several  witnesses  into  expressing  opinions  on 
the  controversial  question  of  Soviet  first- 
strike  capabilities.  He  got  only  cautiously 
hedged  answers. 

DIMMEST    VIEW 

The  dimmest  view  of  basic  Soviet  receptiv- 
ity to  fruitful  arms  control  talks  came  from 
an  expert  within  the  administration,  which 
has  set  a  July  31  target  for  beginning  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  (known  as 
SALT  talks). 

He  was  David  E.  Mark,  deputy  director  for 
research  of  the  State  Department's  bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  research.  Mark  warned 
that  "it  will  take  many  years "  before  Soviet 
thinking  shifts  from  basic  hostility  toward 
the  West  to  one  of  common  Interests. 

The  Kremlin  cannot  understand  substitut- 
ing law  for  force,  Mark  said,  and  so  it  believes 
In  keeping  a  powerfiil  military  machine. 

Although  SALT  prospects  are  better  than 
before,  the  Soviets  still  hesitate  to  launch 
into  an  unknown  field,  Mark  said.  Previous 
East-West  agreements  like  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation and  a  limited  test  ban  did  not 
touch  so  directly  on  Soviet  strength  as  will 
the  SALT  talks. 
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vaguely  ascribed  to  "the  U.S.  intelligence 
community,"  Including  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence  Agency  and  other  analysts  of  secretive 
Soviet  budgetary  practices. 

"Some  observers  have  concluded  that  the 
defense  share  of  the  Soviet  gross  national 
product  must  come  to  15  percent,  rather 
than  the  American  10  percent,"  Mark  said 

The  «60  billioti  estimate,  higher  than  a 
generally  used  one  of  »50  billion  by  the  Brit- 
ish  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  Includes 
all  Soviet  space  activities,  nUlltarlzed  border 
guards  and  other  elements  besides  defense 
research,  production  and  pay. 

IMPACT    ON    FARMS 

Prof.  Holland  Hunter  of  Haverford  College 
an  academic  rather  than  intelligence  com- 
munity expert  on  the  Soviet  economy,  quoted 
the  announced  Soviet  defense  budget  for 
1968  as  $25J  biUlon.  Hidden  items  run  it 
higher. 

Investment  in  inefficient  and  backward 
Soviet  agriculture  is  suffering  from  military 
demands,  and  both  general  Investment  and 
consumer  needs  are  expendable  when  >he 
Kremlin  thinks  weapons  are  needed,  the  ex- 
perts said.  This  enables  the  Soviet  Union  to 
keep  its  more  primitive  economy  going  while 
matching  U.S.  weapons. 

Wolfe  cautioned  Proxmire  that  it  would  b» 
a  mistake  "to  look  for  a  rational  tie"  between 
Soviet  military  spending  and  Soviet  world 
policy.  The  Soviet  military-industrial  com- 
plex  had  a  momentum  of  its  own. 

And  It  has  failures  of  Its  own,  too,  it  was 
noted.  He  cited  an  early  Soviet  missile  that 
had  to  be  scraped. 

Mark  quoted  former  Premier  Nlklta  S 
Khrushchev's  complaints  about  failures  in 
the  Soviet  armaments  industry  and  cited 
the  abandonment  of  what  possibly  was  an 
early  1960's  anti-ballistic  missile  system 

"I  don't  forsee  any  domestic  unrest"  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mark  said,  "that  wouM 
cause  any  difficulties  for  the  defense  Indu.strv 
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PRESSURES   ABSENT 

Prof.  William  R.  Klntner  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  expert  on  Soviet  strategic 
thinking,  saw  no  pressure  on  the  KremUn  to 
make  SALT  talks  productive,  while  on  the 
contrary  a  Soviet  fear  of  rising  Chinese 
strength  might  argue  against  it. 

"The  SALT  talks  wUl  be  far  more  com- 
plicated than  either  the  nuclear  tests  or  non- 
proliferation  talks,"  Klntner  warned.  "And 
those  took  two  or  three   years  apiece." 

A  specialist  on  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
Thomas  W.  Wolfe  of  the  RAND  Corp.,' 
thought  that  bureaucratic  pressure  would 
tend  to  keep  Soviet  military  spending  about 
the  same  despite  the  talks.  Both  countries 
can  see  the  need  for  arms  limitations,  he 
indicated,  but  he  was  pessimistic  of  the  So- 
viets agreeing,  Wolfe  said. 

Merle  Palnaod  and  Alex  Inkeles,  both  Har- 
vard professors,  said  the  Soviets  want  to  talk 
but  neither  held  out  any  assurances  that 
talking  would  be  fruitful. 

The  estimate  that  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures  In    1968  were  about  $60   billion   was 


UNREST    ISOLATED 

"Unrest  is  Isolated,  small-scale,  intimi- 
dated, worrisome  in  terms  of  breaking  con- 
formity since  the  leadership  likes  conform- 
ity, but  not  of  serious  concern  to  them." 

Mark  and  Falnsod  emphasized  that  there 
has  not  been  a  return  to  Stalinism  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  terror  and  bloodshed  which 
the  Soviet  Union  once  suffered. 

"V/hat  I  see,  rather,"  Mark  said,  "is  an 
effort  by  the  leadership  to  tighten  up  dis- 
cipline, to  keep  the  young  in  line  with  the 
objectives  of  the  regime,  to  restrict  contacts 
with  the  West,  to  restore  the  morale  of  the 
repressive  agencies  like  the  KGB— the  secret 
police — to  give  some  continuity  to  Soviet 
history  so  that  Stalin  plays  an  important 
part. 

"All  these  things  are  happening."  Marie 
added.  "But  they  don't  necessarily  have  any 
connection  with  Soviet  foreign  policy." 

DISSENT   CITED 

Falnsod  said  there  Is.  "to  a  degree  im- 
paralleled  in  the  Stalin  period,  a  degree  of 
dissent  manifest  in  the  intellectual  and  sci- 
entific community.  It's  underground." 

There  Is  today,  Falnsod  said,  "a  very,  very 
different  society  of  the  one  of  Stalin  prison 
camps  and  absolute  limitations  on  the  .'^ree- 
dom  of  movement. 

"We  are  beginning  to  see  a  new  genera- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  generation  that 
has  lost  Its  fear,  that  didn't  know  Stalinism." 

A  person  with  contacts  among  the  dis- 
sidents who  sees  the  police  moving  in  on 
them  "might  be  tempted  to  say  that  Stalin- 
ism is  back  in  full  fiower."  Falnsod  added 
"but  no  one  who  knew  Stalinism  is  likely  to 
make  that  statement." 

Inkeles,  a  sociologist  who  has  long  studied 
Soviet  society,  said  the  current  evidence  could 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  "deny  that  we 


have  been  a  shift  to  a  new,  more  complex 
system  of  reaching  decisions"  in  Soviet  so- 
ciety compared  with  simple  Stalinist  degrees. 
Wolfe  added  to  the  discussion  that  "in  the 
long  term,  it  won't  de-evolve  into  Stalinism. 
And  it's  not  going  to  evolve  Into  a  democratic 
society,  either,  but  a  pluralism  that,  ho|>e- 
fully  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  better  than 
a  dictatorship. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
distinguished  writer  for  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Murrey  Marder,  reports  from 
Paris  this  morning  of  the  insults  and 
abuses  being  heaped  upon  President 
Nixon  by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese negotiators. 

Mr.  Marder  quotes  U.S.  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  stating  glimily: 
"They  don't  negotiate." 

I  am  placing  Mr.  Marder's  remarks  in 
the  Record  today  and  renew  my  demand 
for  an  explanation  on  how  much  longer 
does  the  United  States  intend  to  let  this 
charade  in  Paris  continue  while  Ameri- 
can boys  are  being  needlessly  killed  in 
Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  has  made  the  Com- 
munists a  most  generous  offer  on  several 
occasions  to  bring  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam to  an  end. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  a  whole  series  of 
concessions  in  his  honest  and  determined 
effort  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

Everyone  of  his  proposals  has  been 
swept  aside  by  arrogance  and  insults 
from  the  Commvmist  spokesmen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  has 
previously  stated  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  reappraise  its  position  if  this 
needless  suffering  continues. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  seeing  the 
death  rate  among  American  soldiers 
killed  in  Vietnam  since  the  bombing 
pause  exceed  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  in  Vietnam  from  1961  until  March 
24, 1968,  when  the  bombing  pause  began. 

The  intensity  of  the  suffering  has  in- 
creased. We  need  only  look  at  the  huge 
punishment  being  hammered  at  our 
American  soldiers  and  at  South  Viet- 
namese troops  in  the  battle  at  Ben  Het. 

I  have  suggested  here  on  this  floor  that 
we  serve  notice  upon  the  Communists 
that  if  an  effective  cease-fire  is  not  effec- 
tuated by  noon,  August  1,  1969,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  take  two  steps 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

First,  in  order  to  plsicate  American 
concern  about  our  high  rate  of  casual- 
ties, we  should  withdraw  all  of  our  com- 
bat troops  from  South  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Second,  to  impress  upon  the  Commu- 
nists that  our  withdrawal  does  not  mean 
any  victory  for  them,  we  should  consider 
resuming  bombing  of  the  North  and  as- 
sist the  South  Vietnamese  in  whatever 
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other  military  steps  they  wish  to  take  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Current  reports  from  Paris  clearly  in- 
dicate the  Communists  have  no  inten- 
tions of  ending  this  conflict  in  that  they 
are  counting  on  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  abandon  its  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

I  believe  that  after  due  warning,  re- 
sumption of  bombing  will  convince  the 
Communists  that  while  we  have  placated 
American  concern  about  the  high  rate  of 
casualties  among  our  ground  troops  by 
withdrawing  these  ground  trooi>s,  the 
resumption  of  bombing  means  a  long 
haul  of  suffering  for  the  Communists  in 
the  North. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  only  when 
the  Communists  realize  their  suffering 
and  damage  from  bombing  will  continue 
Indefinitely  in  the  North,  will  then  agree 
to  start  making  some  meaningful  prog- 
ress toward  ultimate  peace. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  right  now 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  no  reason  to 
agree  to  any  kind  of  peace  terms  because 
under  the  present  bombing  pause,  the 
tide  is  on  their  side. 

Mr.  Marder's  excellent  article  follows: 
commttnists  pour  abuse  on  nixon  during 
Fruitless  Session  in  Paris 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Paris,  June  26. — North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  negotiators  heaped  unusual  per- 
sonal abuse  on  President  Nixon  today,  charg- 
ing him  with  "brazen  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion" in  blaming  the  Communist  side  for  In- 
tensifying and  prolonging  the  war. 

A  secondary  target  of  theirs  was  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  President  Thleu. 
But  even  when  they  assailed  Saigon  the 
burden  of  their  attacks  was  directed  at  Mr. 
Nixon  personally,  for  his  refusal  to  disavow 
the  entire  "Thieu-Ky-Huong  administra- 
tion." 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  fruitless 
sessions  in  the  five  months  of  expanded  peace 
talks,  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
said,  glumly,  "they  don't  negotiate." 

Saigon's  chief  delegate.  Pham  Dang  Lam, 
said  that  in  light  of  the  Communist  de- 
mands for  "the  monopoly  of  political  power 
In  South  Vietnam,"  and  the  total  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  American  troops,  "What 
is  there  to  negotiate?" 

No  new  ingredients  were  added  to  the 
diplomatic  mix  today  by  either  side.  Lodge, 
who  returned  to  Paris  last  night  after  a 
three-week  absence,  concentrated  on  trying 
to  accentuate  the  positive. 

He  repeatedly  said  he  saw  "common 
ground"  In  the  positions  of  the  two  sides. 
But  he  told  newsmen  afterwards.  "There's 
got  t3  be  some  mutuality  in  It  (the  negotiat- 
ing process) ,  and  I  regret  to  say  there  was  no 
sign  of  It  today." 

The  Hanoi- Vietcong  position  in  today's 
meeting  of  nearly  five  hours  confirmed  what 
was  foreshadowed  by  North  Vietnamese 
Politburo  member  Le  Due  Tho  in  an  Inter- 
view here  Sunday  with  The  Washington 
Post. 

That  is  that,  for  the  present,  the  Com- 
munist side  is  standing  firm  and  discredit- 
ing all  talk  of  compromise  In  order  to  put 
maximum  pressure  on  President  Nixon  to 
change  the  mUltary-dlplomatlc  policy  of  his 
Administration. 

There  Is  no  evidence  here  that  any  such 
shift  is  coming  especially  In  VJS.  support  of 
the  Saigon  government.  Lodge  told  his  ad- 
versaries, "As  President  Nixon  made  clear 
in  his  press  conference  on  June  19,  we  cate- 
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gorically  reject  your  demand  that  we  'replace' 
the  legitimate  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam." 

Both  Ha  Van  Lau,  acting  chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation,  and  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  newly  designated  Foreign 
minister  of  the  recently  formed  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Oovernment  that  represents 
the  Vietcong,  zeroed  in  today  on  President 
Nixon's  latest,  controversial  comments  on 
troop  withdrawals. 

attacks  NlXON 

Mrs.  Blnh  attacked  Mr.  Nixon  for  what 
she  called  his  "ambiguous  statement"  in  his 
June  19  press  conference  to  the  effect  that 
he  "hoped"  to  withdraw  considerably  more 
American  soldiers  from  South  Vietnam,  be- 
yond the  25,000  whose  withdrawal  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Midway  conference  June  9. 

Lau  said  the  "hope  that  Mr.  Nixon  ex- 
pressed" exemplifies  his  "ambiguous  and 
perfidious  statements"  that  "are  merely  a 
scene  of  the  play  staged  by  Mr.  Nixon  to 
appease  and  deceive  public  opinion  In  the 
United  States  and  the  world  .  .  ." 

Lodge  reiterated  President  Nixon's  view 
that  the  withdrawal  of  25.000  troops  repre- 
sents "a  significant  step."  and  that  "further 
reductions"  will  take  place. 

Biit  Lodge  avoided  any  direct  reference 
whatever  to  the  President's  declared  hope 
that  the  United  States  "will  be  able  to  beat" 
the  tlmeable  proposed  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford,  which  touched 
off  the  controversy.  Clifford  called  for  a  pull- 
out  of  "about  100.000"  troops  this  year,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  ground  com- 
bat forces  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  U.S.  delegation  here  has  avoided  any 
such  projection  like  the  plague,  on  grounds 
It  would  undermine  their  entire  negotiating 
position. 

SPOKESMAN     PRESSED 

When  pressed  as  to  why  Lodge  avoided  any 
reference  to  President  Nixon's  hope  of  top- 
ping the  Clifford  proposal,  American  spokes- 
man Harold  Kaplan  said : 

"There  was  no  particular  reason  for  that. 
The  disposition  of  forces  on  our  side  remains, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  real  negotiation  here 
in  Paris,  a  problem  between  us  ,ind  our 
allies." 

Kaplan  was  asked  to  explain  how  the  dis- 
position of  allied  forces  in  the  South  can  be 
a  "military  housekeeping"  problem  for  the 
allies,  and  simultaneously  a  door-opening 
move  toward  peace. 

If  the  recall  of  25,000  American  forces  is 
only  a  "replacement"  of  them  by  South  Viet- 
namese forces  (terminology  that  Saigon  has 
insisted  upon  in  place  of  "w4thdrawar')  Kap- 
lan was  asked,  will  the  total  remain  un- 
changed? 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  as  cur  forces  are 
replaced  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
allied  forces  there,  the  total  strength  on  the 
allied  side  does  not  change.  '  Kaplan  replied. 
"But  the  fact  remains."  he  said,  "that  the 
withdrawal  of  non-South  Vietnamese  forces 
should,  if  the  other  side  is  disposed  to  go 
down  the  road,  constitute  an  opening,  a 
possible  Invitation.  .  .  ." 

Saigon  delegation  spokesman  Nguyen  Thieu 
Dan.  when  asked  what  he  believes  the  Com- 
munist side  thinks  of  gradual  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals, said: 

"They  don't  like  it — and  I  may  say  they 
also  fear  it.  because  it  represents  a  strength- 
ening of  our  capacity  for  defense."  But  if  the 
allied  reduction  is  succeeded  by  a  reduction 
in  North  Vietnam  troops,  said  Dan.  "that 
would  be  the  beginning  of  de-escalation, 
mutual  de-escalation.  .  .  .  There  wont  be 
any  imllateral  de-escalation." 

The  Communist  side  also  came  in  for  Its 
share  of  hard  questioning  from  newsmen  In 
the  post-conference  briefings.  The  Hanol- 
Vletcong  program  calls  Initially  for  replacing 
the  entire  Saigon  government  with  a  provl- 
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?l.'l'i*l^**^*'°°  government,  but  even  before 
that,  the  Communist  side  says,  a  'peace  cabi- 
net   should  replace  the  existing  regime. 

The  HMjol-Vletcong  negotiators,  however 
their  n«HlT*  ^°"^'^^^  demanding,  aa  part  of 
oSfiL  *^*^  program,  the  total  removal  of  the 
Sa^n  government  aa  a  precondition.  One 
«Mon.  presumably,  is  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
making  such  a  sweeping  demand;  instead 
they  call  for  initial  ouster  of  "Thlen-^ 
Huong"  or  the  "Thleu-Ky-Huong  admlnlS- 

When  pressed  by  newsmen  today,  Vletcon* 

than  16  minutes  stressing  this  dtsOnotlon 
«.Z^?  =**  "■""'*  ''^  "»»*  ^«  said  the  Provl- 
th?^.^'^'""°°*'y  Qovemment  suSms 
reolJiT/fh**  °'  *^'  ""••'"''^  population^ 
a  "^/o.mJ?'!^°*  *^«°°  government  with 
",„?^  cabinet,"  and  will  not  be  drawn  Into 
maneuvers"  for  holding  election*  of Ihe^ 
called  constitution  of  Thleu.KvTwnnnn.  „h 
rnlnlstratlon"  or  "und  ™4e  ^2l  of  Hi 
(American)  bayoneto.  .  .  ."       '*"'"''  °^   "^O" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Krannerta.  The  opening  of  the  new  center 
today  indeed  will  be  a  great  stride  toward 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  19.  1069] 
A  MACNincxNT  Home  for  Performino  Arts 
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A  PRAIRIE  ACROPOLIS  IN 
ILLINOIS        I 

W)N.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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train  young  people  interestedin  thi  w° 
forming  arts.  It  will  also  serve  aTl  ?S 
tuijl^^enter  Of  great  dlstinctL^fo^'^t'S; 

Mr^and°TA°'i^'  $21,000,000  center- 
wantS  tn^u  ^^""*"  ^  Krannert- 
l^t  »S^.K  ^}^  t  permanent  and  edlfy- 
SLpS  W^h^?'  University  of  Illinois 
campus.  With  the  opening  of  this  ert^t 

and  M/f  K*'  "^  ""  ■"'"-^erSa^S- 

Kfrt'^-s.'JU'-' '"""-'  -""=»' 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  19,  19691 

A  PRAan:  Acropolis  m  Illinois-A  Girr  or 

Great  Merit 

f«J*lt°P^°*"^  **^^y  °^  "^he  Krannert  Center 

training  m   the  performing  arts  and   i  l 
major  cultural  center.  * 

H«n,r"  !^'  **  "«l^'e«lty  President  David  D 
Henry  said.  Important  at  a  Ume  "when  we 

Of  me'^"'  '°  ^°*  ^  ^'^*"'^«  the  qualUy 

H^I^'^*?,'^''  "**"  ">«  "*™e  o^  the  principal 
donors-Mr  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannm 
Of  Indianapolis.  Krannert,  a  Unlv^^y  *^ 
Illinois  alumnus.  U  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  inland  Container  Co  The 
Krannerts  also  were  major  donors  for  the 
University  of  lUlnols  Krannm  Art  Museum 
dedicated  m  19«1. 

The  university  and  Its  students-^all  Illi- 
nois m  fact— owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 


After  years  of  preparation,  the  Krannert 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  being  dedl- 
cated  today  In  Urbana.  In  the  Great  hall 
the  University  of  Illinois  Symphony  orches- 
tra opens  a  month-long  festival  In  cele- 
bration of  the  university's  adding  to  Its  phys- 
ical plant  a  new  21 -million-dollar  fine  arts 
complex.  At  a  bound,  Urbana  acquires  fa- 
cilities for  mounting  concerts  and  theatri- 
cals such  as  have  few  If  any  equals  else- 
where. 

Thanks  to  the  princely  generosity  of  the 
principal  donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C 
Krannert,  the  stunning  new  center  for  the 
performing  arts  belongs  to  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  state  university  com- 
munity—and to  the  citizens  of  Champaign- 
Urbana.  the  region  and  state  of  which  that 
city  Is  a  part,  and  beyond.  Innumerable 
Chleagoans  will  find  or  make  occasion  to 
appear  on  the  stages  and  in  more  than  4  400 
theater  seats  of  the  Krannert  center. 

The  Intent  of  the  design  Is  that  "the  arts 
Of  music,  drama,  and  dance  can  operate  both 
In  training  and  in  performance  as  interre- 
lated and  complementary  to  each  other" 
at  a  single  site.  The  center  is  both  a  per- 
forming and  a  teaching  instrument.  Its  thea- 
ters accommodate  audiences  as  large  as  2  100 
and  as  small  as  150.  Here  both  individual 'be- 
ginners and  professional  operatic  and  orches- 
tra companies  will  find  the  means  to  func- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  handicaps  and  a 
maximum  of  access  to  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble supports  of  every  sort. 

Private  generosity  has  made  the  Krannert 
^nter  possible.  To  appropriate  tax  money  to 
buUd  an  Installation  so  expensive,  and  one 
without  which  the  university  has  been  able 
to  reach  its  present  distinction,  could  hard- 
ly be  Justified.  Yet  the  fine  arts  have  much 
to  offer  university  students  and  everyone 
else.  The  Krannerts  have  acted  in  the  best 
tradition  of  patronage  of  the  arts,  in  which 
people  of  wealth  provide  the  means  for  peo- 
ple of  artistic  talent  and  genius  to  do  their 
work  and  find  their  audiences 


nilnols  Symphony  Orchestra,  Bernard  Good 
man  conductor,  and  later  held  a  master  cla«i 
for  student  string-piayers. 

That  event,  April  19,  was  the  beglnnlne  of 
a  month  of  festival  performances  to  dedllat« 
the  new  buildings,  events  which  were  plann^ 
to  present  a  cross-section  of  student  and 
faculty  achievement  as  well  as  the  work  of 
leading  professionals  such  as  the  Phlladel 
F*la  Orchestra  and  the  American  Ballet 
Theater.  " 

VtnriEO   FOR    tISE 

Krannert  Center  is  a  tightly  unified  archl- 
teotural   composition  in  which  four  public 

fobbv  ^?J^^  "y  *  '"8*  »°^  handsome 
lobby  and  share  a  complex  of  rehearsal 
rooms,  scenery  shops,  and  other  facllltie* 
essential  for  their  activities. 

The  buildings  are  a  pleasure  to*s,re.  Abram. 
ovltz  has  called  them  "a  prairie  Acropolis  " 
and  It  Is  an  apt  phrase.  Rising  from  the 
street  in  terraces,  the  central  building  con- 
ceals  its  vast  interior  space  and  draws  th. 
eye  to  a  skyline  in  which  strong,  redbrick 
forms  stand  out  from  green  plantln« 
against  a  blue  Midwestern  sky. 

Approaching  Krannert  from  the  campus 
the  eye  first  sees  the  facade  of  Great  Hall 
a  concert  room  of  2,100  seats  where  the  dedl-' 
catory  concert  was  held.  It  is  a  handsome 
auditorium  finished  in  traditional  materials 
hard  plaster  for  the  celling,  warm  golden 
wood  for  the  walls  and  fioor,  and  is  veir 
resonant— so  much  so  that  some  dampen- 
Ing  may  be  needed.  SlighUy  above  street 
level  in  the  center  of  the  composition  Is  a 
Grecian  amphitheater  with  places  for  560 
an  inviting  outdoor  facility  with  uses  for 
music,  drama,  and  dance. 

The  high  point  of  the  center  is  the  97  foot 
stage  tower  of  the  Festival  Theater  an  in- 
timate hall  for  drama  with  music  or  dance 
events.  The  philosophy  of  the  design  is 
shown  in  the  seating  capacity,  985  rather 
than  a  couple  of  thousand.  The  reason  of 
course,  is  that  t^  student  voice  is  not 
fully  developed.  anS  student  productions  to 
be  seen  and  heard  at  their  best,  should'  be 
placed  in  an  appropriate  frame.  The  laree 
halls  required  by  the  high  payrolls  of  pro- 
fessional  shows  are  not  a  relevant  criterion 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    May 
9,   1969) 

A  Prairie  Acropolis — Abramovitz's   New 

Arts  Center  in  Illinois 

(By  Robert   C.  Marsh) 

Champaion-Urbana,     III— For    David    D 

Henry,  the  university  of  today  requires  not 

merely  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories 

but  a  home  for  the  arUst  at  work.  It  was 

this  idea,  seconded  by  the  generosity  of  Mr 

and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert,  that  led  to 

the  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

on  the  Champaign-Urbana  campus  of  the 

University  of  niinois. 

President  Henry,  the  Krannerts.  and  ar- 
chitect Max  Abramovltz  gave  seven  years  to 
the  planning  and  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect, which  brings  a  major  cultural  center 
to  the  center  of  the  state  and  offers  the  mu- 
sic, drama,  and  dance  departments  of  the 
university  a  facility  for  Instruction  and  per- 
formance that  rivals  (or  surpasses)  profes- 
sional working  conditions  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Krannert  Center  places  first  emphasis  on 
education.  It  is  a  place  for  students  and 
teachers,  not  transient  performers,  although 
it  Is  hoped  that  visitors  will  work  with  stu- 
dents whenever  possible  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant link  between  active  professionals  and 
the  classroom. 

This  was  shown  In  the  first  concert  when 
ylollnlst  Tossy  Splvakovsky  played  the  Bar- 
tok  Concwto  No.  2  with  the  University  of 


SMALL   HALLS 

Continuing  the  same  approach,  the  Play- 
house, a  theater  for  the  spoken  word  with 
elaborate  electronic  equipment  for  special 
effects,  is  limited  to  678  seats.  One  need  not 
be  a  19  century  tragedian  to  project  a  line 
to  the  back  of  the  house. 

Much  of  the  important  work  of  the  center 
will  probably  be  done  in  the  smallest  hall  of 
all,  the  Studio  Theater,  a  large,  flexible 
room  with  overhead  lights  which  normally 
will  hold  about  150  persons.  Here  the  empha- 
sis is  flexibility.  The  location  and  size  of  the 
stage  can  be  adjusted  to  any  requirement; 
the  seating  can  flow  into  all  the  available 
space. 

Many  cultural  centers  have  faced  the 
problem  of  creating  facilities  without  the 
additional  planning  required  to  fill  them 
with  audiences  and  performers.  The  Kran- 
nert Center  avoids  this,  since  the  university 
conununlty  Is  the  prime  source  of  both  per- 
formers and  audiences  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, the  new  buildings  are  simply  a 
further  step  in  the  development  of  programs 
of  instruction  In  the  performing  arts.  These 
are  already  well  established  on  the  campus. 
despite  past  difficulties  with  Inadequate 
classrooms  and  theaters. 

Important  as  well  is  the  impetus  Kran- 
nert  Center  may  give  to  a  fresh  look  at 
Midwestern  culture  in  general.  For  there  is 
nothing  at  all  strange  about  a  major  artistic 
center  such  as  this  flourishing  in  central 
Illinois.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  a  region  In  transition  from  a  provin- 
cial, rural  past  to  a  cosmopolitan  future. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofFered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  sovereign  Lord  of  men  and  na- 
tions, make  us  a  people  great  enough  and 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  our  own 
destiny.  Teach  us  both  to  work  and  to 
pray;  to  work  as  though  everything  de- 
pends upon  us  and  to  pray  as  though 
our  only  trust  Is  in  Thee.  Forbid  that  we 
should  ever  substitute  prayer  for  hard 
thought  and  diligent  work,  or  for  asking 
Thee  to  do  for  us  what  we  ought  to  do  for 
ourselves.  In  the  ongoing  processes  of 
history  help  us  to  find  Thee  not  only  in 
the  mighty  moments  but  In  the  discharge 
of  daily  duties.  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  see 
beyond  our  tangled  ways  and  confused 
days  the  divine  pattern  toward  which  all 
events  move,  and  in  the  end  to  be  found 
faithful  to  our  high  calling  in  Thee. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  26,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  27,  1969,  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  June  27, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  today, 
June  30, 1969.) 


MESSAGE       FROM       THE       HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  26,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  today,  June  30, 1969,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 


had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  4229)  to  con- 
tinue for  a  temporary  period  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duty  on  heptanoic 
acid. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (KM.  4297)  to 
amend  the  act  of  November  8,  1966. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8644)  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  chicory  roots. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7906)  to 
regulate  and  foster  commerce  among  the 
States  by  providing  a  system  for  the  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H.R.  265.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  4229.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanoic  acid,  and  to  continue  for  one 
month  the  existing  rates  of  vrlthholdlng  of 
Income  tax;  and 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7906)  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by 
providing  a  system  for  taxation  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  26.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR  UNDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  of  unobjected-to  bills  under 
rule  vm  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of   routine 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURWG 
SENATE  SESSION     -^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 

CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OP^ 
STAFF 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Earle  Gilmore  Wheeler,  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  10595 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im-, 
mediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  committee*  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10595)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7. 
1956  <70  Stat.  1115) .  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 
program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection.  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  H.R.  10595  be  stricken 
and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor 
the  full  text  of  S.  1790.  as  amended  by 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing,   was    read    the    third    time,    and 
passed. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  1790 
passed  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  26, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1790  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AT  ANNUAL  DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESSIONAL  DINNER 

Mr  KpNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  distinct  privilege  at  the  annual 
^mocratic  congressional  dinner  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel  on  June  26. 
1969,  to  introduce  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield  as  al- 
ways, delivered  a  most  cogent  and  timely 
^^I!?lJ^^  message  that  evening  re- 
flated the  perspective  that  has  become 

M,^.  '^^'"^'■'^-  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  Senator  Mans- 

^fH  ^.  Z^^  ^  "^  introduction  of  the 
d^tmguished  majority  leader  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

SD"^i%°UoS  *°  '^  "^^^«*  ^"  "^^ 

hofo"/*fo  ,^r^^^-  ^°'^e^^  I  have  the 
Snare  «nH  ^^'^"'^^  ^  "^'^  °^  greatness, 
fn  of  ?„«  J"-  *  "^^  °^  *^«  ^«st.  with 
aJi  of  the  strength  and  conviction  that 
comes  from  the  tall  timber  and  open  space. 

of  th/nnft^  2"^-  ^'^  ^  *^«  '"^J^'lty  leader 
u  It  Y  \^  ^'^*^-  '^°  ^"'•e'gn  powers,  he 
^  a  voice  to  listen  to.   to  Presidents  he  Is 

LTtuT^'°'-  *"  "•""■'^'•^  °'  ^^*  senate 

,„^^*^'' J°  Montana.  In  Butte.  In  Missoula, 
in  Eureka  and  Sydney,  he  Is  Mike 

.J^^'J  'l*"*  ''^°  °*^e"  ^'■o™  the  West  who 
came  Ea^t  to  lead  us.  With  the  Hrmness  of 
William  Borah,  the  Integrity  of  George  Nor- 
t'itn?"  T\°'  ^"'  Hayden-thesel^eThe 

thl^.'"^*  *'"'''  *  °«"°"-  «"t  among  Sl 
the  West  has  produced,  no  man  Is  more  hon- 

fle!d  °''  ''^^^^^-  °'"  l°^ed  a«  Mike  Mans- 

He  has  been  a  member  of  every  branch 
Of  he  military  service.  He  ha*  been^  mucker 
in  the  coppermlnes  of  Montana 

un'^for  .i*h  ^^  "^^  *  roustabout-but  made 
and  a  rnul  receiving  a  high  school  diploma 
and  a  college  degree  In  the  same  year.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  noted  professor 

And.  m  1943,  with  his  wife  Maureen  and 
young  daughter  Ann,  he  drove  from  MontaS 
to  Washington  as  a  man  newly  elected  to 
Congress;  arriving  in  an  old  campaign^ ca? 
still  wearing  his  Marine  boots 

He  has  never  left  us  since.  But  he  ha£ 
never  left  Montana  either 

mi^o^P^I""*''  °^  ^^^^-  President  Kennedy 
made  his  last  visit  to  Montana.  He  stopped 


in  Great  Falls  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  late 
Patrick  Mansfield,  the  father  of  the  majority 
leader.  And  when  the  President  came  back, 
he  told  me  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
crowded  the  roads  from  the  airport  to  town. 
And  the  amazing  thing  was  that  Mike  Mans- 
field could  greet  each  and  everyone  of  them 
by  their  first  names.  "That,"  President  Ken- 
nedy said.  "Is  the  mark  of  a  leader." 

As  a  soldier,  he  learned  devotion.  As  a 
teacher,  he  gained  the  gifts  of  calm  and 
patient  leadership.  And  as  a  laborer  In  the 
pits,  he  developed  his  sensitivity  for  the 
weak,  the  Innocent  and  those  who  toll  with 
their  hands. 

There  Is  a  phrase  that  only  those  who 
have  been  In  the  mines  of  Montana  know 
They  use  it  when  the  sticks  of  dynamite 
have  been  put  In  place,  in  the  drift,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  cap  them  for  tbe 
explosion. 

Whenever  Mike  Mansfield  bids  farewell  to 
a  Montana  friend,  he  uses  this  phrase,  and 
says  "tap'er  light". 

This  Is  Mike  Mansfield's  style.  This  has 
been  the  tone  he  has  brought  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Others  may  speak  more  loudly, 
and  others  may  speak  in  greater  length,  but 
when  the  leader  stands  In  the  well  of  the 
Senate,  other  voices  fade  before  the  authority 
of  his  presence. 

In  hU  own  quiet  way,  he  has  moved  this 
country  toward  what  It  should  be— toward 
the  American  dream.  In  his  own  quiet  way  he 
has  made  each  of  us  proud  to  be  Democrats 
In  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  tonight 
before  friends  of  a  great  party  and  give  to  you 
the  majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate— my  leader— Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana. 


June  30,  1969 


Statement  OF  Senator  Mansfield 
Senator  Mansfiei-d.  A  decade  Is  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  began  In  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration. It  ends  In  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration. In  between,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  aimed  at  raising  the  nation's  stand- 
ard of  living  and  at  putting  Into  practice, 
the  Constitution's  promise  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  citizens. 

In  this  decade,  there  has  emerged  from  a 
Democratic  Congress  an  expanded  housing 
program  and  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
better  education  of  the  nation's  young  peo- 

A  Democratic  Congress  has  opened  the 
door  to  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  the  long-neglected  and  made  a  commit- 
ment to  end  a  persistent  poverty  amid  af- 
fiuence  in  this  nation. 

A  Democratic  Congress  brought  to  friUtlon 
the  100-year  effort  to  strike  down  legal  and 
other  barriers  to  equal  treatment  of  all 
Americans. 

These  and  other  legislative  achievements 
carry   the   hallmark   of    President   Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson.  They  are  written  In- 
to the  Journals  of  the  Democratic  87th,  88th 
89th,  and  90th  Congresses. 

Yet,  these  beacons  of  process — let  us  face 
It  frankly— were  overshadowed  last  Novem- 
ber. A  decade  of  social  advance  was  burled 
in  the  avalanche  of  public  bitterness,  revul- 
sion and  frustration  which  Is  Viet  Nam 
Years  of  national  achievement  sank  out  of 
sight  in  the  tide  of  violence,  unrest  and 
anxiety  which  engulfed  the  nation. 

The  grim  war  continues  In  Viet  Nam  Pear 
still  stalks  the  streets  of  the  nation's  towns 
and  cities.  The  uncertainties  over  the  future 
are  undiminished. 

*JF°  *??  ^^^-  ^^^  primary  responsibility  In 
this  situation  no  longer  adheres  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  To  be  sure,  national  lead- 
ership has  passed  to  the  Republican  Party 
But  there  can  be  no  comfort  for  us  In  this 
changeover.  If  Democrats  mean  to  retain  a 
significance  for  this  nation,  there  is  no  refuge 
in  the  shift  Of  responslblUty  along  with  the 
Presidency  to  the  Republican  Party.  On  the 
contrary,  we  will  acknowledge  our  own  re- 


sponsibility for  the  past  and  we  will  accent 
our  share  of  responsibility  for  the  present 
We  win  face  frankly  the  twin  tragedies 
of  these  times— the  tragic  conflict  abroad 
and  the  tragic  clashes  at  home  and  we  will 
look  for  the  means  of  their  resolution  As 
the  party  of  opposition,  we  will  question 
the  priorities  and  policies,  the  attitudes  and 
the  approaches  of  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration in  dealing  with  these  and  other 
national  issues.  We  will  do  so  responsibly 
offering  with  our  criticisms,  constructive 
alternatives. 

In  the  Congress— In  the  Senate— we  will 
join  with  the  President  In  an  effort  to  end 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  As  far  as  conscience 
permits,  we  will  uphold  the  President's  hand 
in  that  situation;  he  is  the  President  of  all 
Americans— Democrats  no  less  than  Republi- 
cans. But  we  cannot  and   we  will  not  ac- 
quiesce In  the  indefinite  absence  of  peace 
We  will  sustain  the  President  in  a  foreign 
policy  of   discerning   Internationalism;    that 
Is  what  the  realities  of  the  world  demand  as 
the  20th  century  moves  into  a  final  quar- 
term.   But  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  en- 
dorse a  costly  and   indiscriminate  involve- 
ment abroad  merely  because  it  is  put  forth 
under  the  label  of  int<»rnatlonallsm. 
*u^*  .^."   ^°**   necessary  expenditures  for 
the  military  defense  of  the  nation.  But  we 
win  not  sign  blank  checks  for  billions  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  of  fear.  Rather,  we  will 
seek  a  balance,  to  the  end  that  the  nation 
may   meet    the    urgent   needs   for   stability 
within,  no  less  than  the  demands  for  secu- 
rity from  without. 

*».^  a  political  party,  we  will  face  the  fact 
that  the  great  and  automatic  national  ma- 
jority which  was  enjoyed  for  many  decades 
is  no  more.  It  is  not  only  that  we  have  made 
our  share  of  mistakes  and  suffered  the  con- 
sequences. It  is  also  because  Issues  have 
changed  and  attitudes  have  changed  The 
great  constituency  upon  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  rested  for  four  decades  Is  now 
less  clearly  defined  for  us.  In  my  Judgment, 
It  Is  there  nonetheless.  It  is  waiting  to  re- 
spond to  new  perceptions  and  to  a  reded  1- 
cated  political  leadership  which  addresses  It- 
self not  only  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are  but  which  reaches  out  to 
those  who  are  not. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  extoll  our  contri- 
bution to  the  building  of  the  naUon  as  it  Is 
The  Democratic  Party  must  look  to  what  it 
can  contribute  In  the  building  of  the  greater 
nation  which  we  can  become.  In  short,  it  is 
for  us  to  rekindle  the  people's  faith  in  the 
Democratic  Party  by  searching  out  and  pur- 
suing the  direction  to  a  new  unity  at  home 
and.  In  the  world,  to  the  building  of  a  more 
durable  peace.  That  is  the  quest  on  which 
we  set  forth  tonight. 


June  30,  1969 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  DAD  ON  FATHER  S 
DAY 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  whose  son 
has  done  extremely  well.  At  any  early 
age.  he  has  been  assuming  a  real  respon- 
sibility. He  wrote  to  his  father  on 
Father's  Day.  and  I  thought  his  letter 
was  rather  interesting.  He  wrote: 

Father's  Day  1969. 
Dear  Dad:  (On  Your  Day)  I  remember  way 
back  when  we  were  Just  little  rascals  run- 
ning an  over  the  house  and  yard  getting  into 
everything  and  how  you  use  to  punish  us  to 
teach  us  right  from  wrong.  I  remember  the 
fua  we  had  with  the  horses,  the  chickens, 
the  pig.  the  duck  you  caught  while  fishing, 
and  the  rabbits  which  we  had.  I  remember 
the  times  when  you  provided  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  us  busy  like  raking  leaves,  painting, 
mowing  the  lawn,  helping  you  with  the  gar- 
den, splitting  wood,  putting  up  the  fence, 
and  the  many  other  little  things  that  had  to 


be  done  which  helped  us  grow  up.  I  remem- 
ber watching  you  repair  the  many  things, 
water  piunps,  water  pipes,  washers,  dryers, 
the  furnace,  lawnmowers  and  many  others 
from  which  I  learned  most  of  what  I  know 
today.  I  remember  that  someone  who  used  to 
get  up  many  mornings  to  help  me  with  my 
paper  route,  when  I  was  late  or  It  was  rain- 
ing or  Just  because  he  wanted  to.  I  remember 
when  you  use  to  rush  home  Just  to  watch 
us  swim  in  races  and  how  you  helped  me  with 
my  chickens  and  the  4-H  projects.  Oh  yes 
I  remember  the  unpleasant  times  when  you 
seemed  to  forget  your  role  as  a  father  for 
what  ever  reasons  they  came  about.  But 
what  I  remember  most  far  outweighs  those 
times. 

I  win  always  remember  the  trips  we  took 
on  the  weekend  to  go  fishing,  at  Point  Look- 
out, the  weekend  trips  to  Nags  Head,  The 
tripw  to  Orange  County  and  Into  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  for  swimming.  The  drive  In 
movies  and  the  Saturday  trips  to  the  office 
with  you  provided  many  hours  of  fun.  Then 
there  were  the  trips  to  what  was  then  the  far 
away  places  like  New  York  and  Coney  Island, 
Florida  with  Its  Key  West,  Clearwater,  and 
the  Marathon  Key.  Then  there  was  Mexico 
where  we  took  tbe  sail  boat  ride  around  the 
island,  went  Iguana  hunting,  and  where  I 
first  tried  to  water  ski.  If  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  we  sure  went  to  a  lot  of  places.  I 
still  can  remember  Bermuda.  The  trip  over 
on  the  sea  plane  when  you  played  cards,  the 
large  turtles  on  the  beach,  the  cave  fish  In 
the  dark  cave  which  I  didn't  see  the  fish  be- 
cause It  was  so  dark,  and  the  trip  over  In  the 
boat  to  the  aquarium,  and  finally  the  finger 
bowl  Incident  at  the  hotel.  More  recently,  I 
remember  the  efforts  made  to  allow  me  to  be 
a  Page  in  the  House  and  to  work  at  the  Post 
OiTice  and  the  Highway  Dept.  Then  there  was 
the  time  you  helped  me  buy  my  first  car.  and 
the  car  at  high  school  graduation. 

I  remember  the  many  times  which  I  may 
have  disappointed  you  with  my  actions  and 
also  the  times  when  I  should  have  thanked 
you  and  didn't.  So  at  a  time  when  I  cannot 
think  of  any  material  gift  for  you  on  your 
day.  I  give  you  this  letter  and  say  thanks. 
Dad,  for  all  the  things  that  you  have  done  to 
make  my  life  what  It  Is  today. 
Your  son. 

Bob. 

That  is  a  very  fitting  tribute  to  his 
father  from  a  son  who  made  good. 


JURISDICTION  OF  U.S.  COURTS— 
NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND  AC- 
TiVrriES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Calendar  No.  259, 
S.  980. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  980) 
to  provide  courts  of  the  United  States 
with  jurisdiction  over  -jontract  claims 
against  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  22  after  "(a)" 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  "In  addition 
to  granting  jurisdiction  over  suits 
brought  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the":  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"actions"  strike  out  "initiated"  and  in- 
sert "dismissed  before";  and  in  the  same 


line,  after  the  word  "on"  strike  out  "or 
after";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1346(a)  (2)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Sentence:  "For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  express  or 
Implied  contract  with  a  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  of  or  under  the  United  States 
or  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  an  express  or  Im- 
plied contract  with  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
1491  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  an  express  or  Implied  con- 
tract with  a  nonappropriated  fund  activity 
of  or  under  the  United  States  or  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  considered  an  express  or  Implied  contract 
with  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1967  (70  Stat.  694;  31  U.S.C. 
724(a)),  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That 
any  Judgment  or  compromise  settlement 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  an 
express  or  ImpUed  contract  entered  into  by 
a  nonappropriated  fvmd  activity  of  or  under 
the  United  States  or  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  thlfi  section  and  sections  2414, 
2617,  and  2618  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  such  activity  shall  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  a  Judgment  or  compromise  settle- 
ment paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  a  reimbursement  may 
be  made  without  unduly  Jeopardizing  the 
operation  of  such  activity.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  addition  to  granting  Juris- 
diction over  suits  brought  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  also  apply  to  claims  and  civil  ac- 
tions dismissed  before  or  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  the  claim 
or  civil  action  Is  based  upon  a  transaction, 
omission,  or  breach  that  occurred  not  more 
than  six  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  notwithstanding  a 
determination  or  Judgment  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  that  the  United 
States  district  courts  or  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
entertain  a  suit  on  an  express  or  Implied 
contract  with  a  nonappropriated  fund  activ- 
ity of  or  under  the  United  States  or  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not 
apply  to  a  contract  entered  Into  by  a  non- 
appropriated fund  activity  of  or  under  the 
United  States  or  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  which  Is  subject  to  suit  In 
Its  own  name  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  268) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSB   OF    AMEin>MENTS 

Amendment  No.  1  makes  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  Intended  to  have 
both  a  prospective  application  as  outlined 
In  the  first  section  and  section  3  of  this  act. 


and    a    retroactive    application    of    limited 
duration  as  expressed  In  section  2. 

Amendment  No.  2  deletes  the  words  "Initi- 
ated" and  "or  after"  as  being  superfluous  In 
that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  the  provi- 
sions of  a  bill,  upon  enactment,  ha\e  an 
immediate  prospective  effect.  The  words  'dis- 
missed before"  are  inserted  to  assure  that 
the  provisions  of  section  2  are  applicable  to 
cover  past  claims  and  civil  actions  whose 
operative  facts  occurred  not  more  than  6 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

need  for  legislation 

S.  980  win  fill  a  gap  in  the  Tucker  Act's 
waiver  of  immunity  of  the  United  States  to 
claims  based  upon  contracts  with  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
United  States  is  Uable  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
of  the  United  States  and.  In  appropriate 
cases,  m  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  to  suits  "upon  any  express  or  implied 
contract  with  the  United  States  •  •  •"  28 
use  1491;  28  U  S.C.  1346(a)  (2>.  The  courts 
have  repeatedly  held,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  liability  to  suit  under 
these  sections  only  exists  with  respect  to  con- 
tract obligations  to  be  paid  out  of  appro- 
priated funds.  See,  e.g..  Kyer  v.  United  Statei. 
369  F.  2d  714  (Ct.  Claims  1966);  Pulaaki  Cab 
Co.  V.  United  States.  157  F.  Supp.  965  (Ct. 
Claims  1968);  Keetz  v.  United  States,  168  Ct 
Claims  205  (1964);  Bordon  v.  United  States. 
116  F.  Supp.  873  (Ct.  Claims  1953) . 

The  Injustice  and  inequity  worked  by  this 
Tucker  Act  "loophole"  have  been  recognized 
often.  See,  e.g.,  Borden  v.  United  States.  116 
F.  Supp.  873,  878-880  (Ct.  Claims  1953).  In- 
deed, a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
declared  "this  Is  a  matter  which  sorely  needs 
congressional  correction."  See  Kyer  v.  United 
States.  369  P.  2d  714,  719  (Ct.  Claims  19661 

Nonappropriated  fund  activities  are  at 
present  an  anomaly  of  the  law.  When  States 
have  attempted  to  tax  or  regulate  their 
activities  these  activities  have  successfuny 
argued  that  they  are  Immune  from  taxation 
and  regulation  as  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States.  See  e.g..  Park  Davis  v.  G.EJU., 
Inc.,  201  F.  Supp.  207  (D.  Md.  1962);  Falls 
City  BreuHng  Co.  v.  Reeves,  40  F.  Supp.  35 
(W.D.  Ky.  1941).  When  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  have  been  sued  outside  the 
United  States  they  have  successfully  argued 
that,  as  instrumentalities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, they  are  not  liable  to  suit  on  con- 
tract in  foreign  courts.  See.  e.g.,  Wuliger  v. 
Headquarters,  7480th  Supply  Group  i  Special 
Activities)  Labor  Court,  Weisbaden.  October 
8,  1968.  unreported.  Courts  have  held.  see. 
e.g..  United  States  v.  Holcombe.  277  F.  2d  143 
(4th  Clr.  1960) ;  Daniels  v.  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base  Exchange.  127  F.  Supp.  920  (E.D.  111. 
1955).  and  the  Justice  Department  has  sup- 
ported the  ruling  (letter  dated  July  13.  1960, 
from  George  Cochran  Doub.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  243  AF  JAG  Reporter.  15  (Aug. 
1,  1960),  that  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities,  when  performing  their  official 
duties,  are  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  United  States  Is  liable  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for  Injuries  caused 
by  their  negligence.  The  United  States  has 
even  sued  In  Its  own  name  to  enforce  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  nonappropriated  fund 
activities.  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Howell, 
318  F.  2d  162  (9th  Clr.  1963) . 

Despite  this  consistent  Identification  of 
the  nonappropriated  fund  activity  with  Its 
parent  department  or  agency  and  the  United 
States,  contractors  with  such  activities  have 
found  It  Impossible  to  get  a  "day  in  court" 
when  they  allege  breach  of  contract  by  such 
activities.  Your  committee  believes  that 
there  Is  no  rational  reason  to  continue  tbe 
Immunity  from  contract  suit  presently  af- 
forded nonappropriated  fund  activities.  The 
Defense  Department,  parent  of  the  greatest 
number  of  these  activities  (military  post  ex- 
changes, ships  stores,  etc.)  has  agreed  that 
"no  policy  grounds  (Jastlfy)  nonappropriated 
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fund  iiutrumentalitiea  In  continuing  to 
claim  abeolute  Immunity  from  suits  on  their 
contracts  when  Congress  has  waived  such 
immunity  in  suits  on  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government  itself."  (See  letter  dated 
May  30,  1968.  from  Thomas  H.  Nlelson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  Hon. 
James  C.  Eastland,  chairman.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  report.)  This  poelUon  U 
buttressed  by  the  fact  that  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  have  become  an  important 
part  of  our  national  economy.  The  Armed 
Forces  post  exchange  system — a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  nonappropriated  fund  activity — 
is  now  the  third  largest  department  store 
chain  with  annual  sales  of  over  $3.S  billion 
exceeded  only  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and 
J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORT 

On  March  14,  1968,  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs, 
a    Senator    from    Maryland,    introduced    S. 
3163,  a  bill  to  provide  courts  of  the  United 
States  with  Jvulsdlctlon  over  contract  claims 
against  nonappropriated  fund  activities  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  to  its 
Subcommittee    on    Improvements   in   Judi- 
cial   Machinery.    That    subcommittee    held 
hearings  on  S.  3163  on  May  8  and  21,  1968. 
Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  Included : 
Hon.  HUtvey  G.  Machen,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Aaron  Goldman,  president,  the 
Macke    Corp.,    Cheverly,    Md.;     William    E. 
Biagee,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.C;   Dean  Ralph 
C.  Nash,  professor  of  law,  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Law;  Hon.  Wil- 
son   Cowen,    chief    judge.    U.S.    Courts    of 
Claims;  and  Col.  Donald  A.  Williams,  Office 
at  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Directorate 
of  Civil  Law.  Litigation  Division.  Headquar- 
ters. U.S.  Air  Force.  All  witnesses  heard  fa- 
vored  enactment   of  S.   3163.   The   Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  submitted  a  favorable  report  (May 
20.  1968)   on  the  bill,  suggesting  a  number 
of  technical  and  one  substantive  amendment. 
The  Department  of  Justice  submitted  a  re- 
port favoring  S.  3163  In  principle,  but  sug- 
gesting two  amendments.    (See  letter  dated 
Aug.    14.  1968,  from  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wajren  Christopher  to  Hon.  James  O. 
Eastland,  chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   U.S.    Senate,    reprinted    at   the   con- 
clusion of  this  report.)   The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration   and  the 
Department    of    Agrlculttu-e   submitted    re- 
ports  favoring   the   bill    In   principle.    (See 
letter  dated  B4ay  21,   1968,  from  Robert  F. 
Allnuit,   Assistant  Administrator  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  and  letter  dated  Oct.  3,  1968, 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man to  Hon.  James  O.  Eastland,  chairman. 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary,   U.S.   Senate, 
reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of  this  repwrt). 
The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association    approved    S.    3163    In    principle 
at  the  association's  annual  meeting  In  Phila- 
delphia,  August  28.   1968.    (See  letter  dated 
Feb.  28.  1969,  from  John  P.  Tracey.  assistant 
director,  to  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  chair- 
man.   Subcommittee    on    Improvements    in 
Judicial   Machinery.   U.S.   Senate,   reprinted 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  report.) 

On  February  7.  1969.  Senator  Tydlngs  in- 
troduced S.  980  which  Included  several  sub- 
stantive changes  from  S.  3163  of  the  90th 
Congress.  These  changes  embodied  In  S.  980 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  testimony  re- 
ceived at  last  year's  hearings.  The  first  mod- 
ification deleted  the  words  "a  department, 
agency,  or  armed  force"  contained  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  S.  3163  of  the  90th  Congress,  and 
the  words  "the  United  States  or  a  depart- 
ment or  agency"  were  Inserted  in  lieu  there- 
of In  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  the 
first  section  of  S.  980.  This  change  conformed 
the  language  of  S.  980  to  the  breadth  of  the 
problem  to  be  resolved  and  deleted  the  su- 
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perfluous  term  "armed  force"  In  S.  3168. 
Nonappropriated  fund  activities  take  on 
many  organizational  fOTms.  some  of  which 
might  not  be  included  in  the  term  "of  or 
under  a  department,  agency  or  armed  force 
of  the  United  States"  as  used  in  S.  3163  of  the 
90th  Congress.  However,  the  term  "of  or 
under  the  United  States  or  a  department  or 
agency"  In  S.  980  brings  within  the  scope 
of  the  bin  all  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  not  specifically  ex- 
cepted. The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  are.  of  course,  departments  or  sub- 
departmente  of  the  Uplted  States  and  thus 
are  included  in  the  term  "department  or 
agency"  as  used  in  S.  980. 

The  second  difference,  reflected  In  section 
a  of  S.  980.  clarified  the  limitation  u>on  the 
retroactive  effect  of  this  legislation,  making 
it  the  same  as  the  general  statute  of  limita- 
tions upon  contract  claims  against  the 
United  States  as  stated  in  28  U.S.C.  !  2501(a) 
and  prohibited  the  assertion  of  the  defense 
of  res  judicata  or  other  similar  pleas  to  Ju- 
risdiction. The  subcommittee  hearings  clearly 
demonstrated  that  there  exists  at  least  a 
small  number  of  contractors  with  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  for  whom  there  was 
no  forum  to  hear  their  claims  of  contract 
breach.  Some  of  these  contractors  bore  the 
cost  of  litigation  only  to  find  access  to  the 
court  barred  by  the  Judiciary's  Interpreta- 
tlon  of  the  Tucker  Act.  Justice  and  equity 
dictate  that  the  courts  should  be  made 
available  to  those  individuals  whose  claims 
first  brought  the  immunity  anomaly  to  light 
and  that,  as  to  these  actions,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  precluded  from  raising  the 
defense  of  their  previous  determination 
Those  determinations,  it  should  be  noted 
were  based  solely  on  Jurisdictional  and  not 
substantive  grounds. 

Another  change  In  S.  980  was  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  3  to  the  measure.  Its  lan- 
guage was  Intended  to  limit  the  application 
of  the  bill  to  contracts  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  which  have  not  already  shed 
their  immunity  to  suit  under  other  provUlons 
of  law.  Examples,  for  Instance,  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  already  subject  to  suit 
in  their  names  Include  the  American  Red 
Cross  (36  U.S.C.  |  2)  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority   (16  U.S.C.   5  831(c)). 

The  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  March 
4,  1969,  in  order  to  hear  testimony  on  these 
changes  in  S.  980.  The  two  witnesses  heard 
were:  Hon.  Louis  Spector.  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  and  Mr.  Loren  K 
Olson,  an  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.  Com- 
missioner Spector,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
section  of  public  contract  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  when  It  considered  an 
endorsed  S.  3163  at  the  association's  conven- 
tion last  August,  testified  that  the  ABA's  en- 
dorsement of  S.  3163  would  equally  apply 
to  S.  980.  Similarly.  Mr.  Olson  concurred  vrtth 
the  several  modifications  refiected  in  S.  980. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 
AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
MONGOLIA 


STATEMENT 

Your  committee  believes  that  S.  980  aa 
amended.  Is  consistent  with  the  public  iwl- 
Icy  of  the  United  States  clearly  expressed  In 
the  Tucker  Act.  that  the  sovereign  immunity 
of  the  United  States  to  contract  suit  shoiUd 
be  waived  when  complaints  are  filed  in  an 
appropriate  forum.  S.  980  wUl  provide  con- 
tractors with  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  or  under  the  United  States  or  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  United  States  with 
the  same  contract  remedies  available  to  those 
who  contract  dlrectiy  with  those  depart- 
ments or  agencies  In  furtherance  of  activi- 
ties supported  by  appropriated  funds.  In  so 
doing.  S.  980  will  erase  an  anachronistic  and 
baseless  distinction  between  suits  on  con- 
tracts of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  out  of 
appropriated  funds  and  those  to  be  paid 
out  of  nonappropriated  funds.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  equity,  sound  public  policy, 
and  efficient  operation  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  demand  favorable  action  upon 
S.  980.  ^^ 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  press  carried  a  number  of  reports 
that  are  disturbing  to  many  of  us  who 
favor  a  more  enlightened  policy  by  the 
United  States  toward  Asia.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  Secretary  of  State  in- 
formed the  President  that  it  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  for  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  nation.  These  same 
reports  also  state,  however,  that  the 
President  has  failed  to  act  on  this  rec- 
ommendation because  of  objections 
raised  by  the  Chmese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment on  Taiwan,  and  especially  by 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

If  these  reports  are  accurate,  they  dem- 
onstrate very  clearly  the  heavy  price  that 
the  United  States  continues  to  pay  for 
our  failure  to  establish  a  realistic  China 
policy.  Last  March,  in  an  address  before 
the  National  Committee  on  United 
States-China  Relations  in  New  York  City, 
I  urged  the  administration  to  take  a  num- 
ber of  steps  toward  a  more  enlightened 
policy  on  mainland  China,  including 
new  efforts  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Peking  regime. 

It  is  tragic  enough  that  our  mistaken 
China  policy  requires  us  to  maintain  tlie 
palpable  fiction  that  the  Nationalist 
Government  on  Taiwan  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  China,  and  prevents  us  from 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  actual  Government  on  the  mainland. 
It  is  even  more  tragic,  however,  that  we 
compoimd  the  damage  to  our  national 
interest  by  aUowing  the  Nationalist  re- 
gime to  prevent  us  from  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  nation.s 
in  Asia  like  Mongolia,  a  land  that  is 
larger  than  Prance  and  Germany 
combined. 

As  a  nation,  the  United  States  has  no 
difficulties  with  Mongolia.  For  many 
years  we  have  carried  out  modest  con- 
tacts with  Mongolia  through  trade  and 
travel.  Mongolia  has  been  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  since  1961,  and  par- 
ticipates actively  in  a  number  of  inter- 
national organizations  affiliated  with  the 
U.N.,  such  as  UNESCO  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  It  now  has  diplo- 
matic relations  with  39  nations,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  non-Communist,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  Prance,  Canada 
and  Australia. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  of 
Mongolia  has  consistently  indicated  that 
it  would  welcome  diplomatic  contacts 
with  the  United  States,  including  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  exchange  of  ambassadors.  Indeed,  as 
recently  as  last  month,  the  Premier  of 
Mongolia,  Yumzhagiin  Tsedenbal,  stated 
in  an  interview  with  a  distinguished 
American  journalist  that  Mongolia  was 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  diplomatic, 
cultural,  and  economic  contacts  with 
Western  nations,  especially  the  United 
States.  The  Premier  indicated  that  Mon- 
golia has  been  prepared  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  ever  since  1961,  when  the  first 
contacts  on  the  question  were  made,  but 
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that  no  further  progress  could  be  made 
without  action  by  the  United  States. 

The  irony  of  our  present  policy  of  non- 
recognition  is  especially  clear  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  interview,  the 
Premier  of  Mongolia  spoke  warmly  of  his 
trip  to  the  United  States  in  1967,  his  visit 
to  Niagara  Falls,  and  his  meeting  with 
President  Johnson  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  conference  In  Glas^tMro,  N.J., 
with  Premier  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Mongolia  at  the 
present  time  might  well  be  of  major 
value  to  the  United  States,  especisdly  in 
light  of  Mongolia's  intimate  involvement 
in  one  of  the  most  momentous  political 
phenomena  of  the  decade,  the  Sino-So- 
vlet  dispute.  For  far  too  long,  the  United 
States  failed  to  note  the  development  of 
this  dispute  and  the  enormous  dimen- 
sions it  was  assuming. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  forego  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  diplomatic 
mission  hi  Mongolia.  Such  a  mission 
would  enable  us  to  become  better  in- 
formed about  relations  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  might  well  be 
a  significant  first  step  toward  recogni- 
tion of  Pelclng.  Equally  important,  the 
existence  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  might  enable  Mongolia 
to  adopt  a  more  independent  posture 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  with  whom 
Mongolia  has  long  coexisted  imder  cir- 
cumstances of  heavy  political  and  eco- 
nomic dependence. 

I  therefore  urge  the  administration  to 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Department,  and  to  initiate  contacts  with 
the  Government  of  Mongolia  in  order  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  at  the 
earliest  available  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  questions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  news  report  and 
editorial  discussing  the  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  press  inter- 
view with  Premier  Tsedenbal  that  I 
mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  13, 1969] 
Nixon  Sau)  To  Bar  Untted  States-Mongolia 

Tie — RoGEBs  Repobteo  in  Favor,  but  Tai- 
wan Opposed 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Washington,  June  12. — Diplomatic  sources 
said  today  that  President  Nixon  was  resist- 
ing a  proposal  by  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with 
Mongolia,  a  key  listening  post  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

Opposition  from  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Taiwan  was  said  to  be  the 
crucial  factor  in  the  President's  inaction  on 
the  proposal,  which  went  to  the  White  House 
last  month  from  the  State  Department. 

Once  before,  In  1961,  the  United  States 
was  on  the  verge  of  recognizing  Mongolia,  but 
backed  off  in  face  of  Chinese  Nationalist  ob- 
jections. 

The  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  his- 
torically Outer  Mongolia,  is  an  aUy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  struggle  with  Communist 
China,  but  the  Chinese  Nationalists  under 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  claim  the 
territory  still  as  part  of  China. 

TZE   WITH    PEKING   FXASZD 

Taiwan's  objections  were  understood  to 
repeat  that  claim,  and  also  cast  the  pro- 


posal in  the-  context  of  United  States  poUey 
toward  Communist  China.  Recognition  of 
Mongolia,  in  t^e  Chinese  Nationalist  view, 
would  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward 
recognition  of  Peking. 

Advocates  of  recognition  of  Mongolia  do 
not  deny  that  they  regard  the  move  as  part 
of  the  broader  question  of  improving  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China.  The  specific 
proposal  that  was  sent  to  the  President  from 
the  State  Department,  however,  did  not  link 
the  Mongolian  question  with  a  review  of 
policy  on  China  ordered  by  Mr.  Nixon's  na- 
tional security  aide,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

The  State  Department  contends  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  valid  reason  for  withholding 
recognition  from  Mongolia,  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  no  legal  or  his- 
torical grievances. 

It  is  felt  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
presence  of  a  United  States  mission  in  Ulan 
Bator  would  provide  valuable  contacts  and 
information  alwut  the  sensitive  Soviet- 
Chinese  border  area. 

Unlike  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  Mon- 
golians have  welcomed  whatever  tentative 
gestures  the  United  States  has  made  in  re- 
cent years.  Premier  Yumzhaglln  Ttedenbal 
has  often  said  that  he  would  welcome  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  States. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1969] 
Mb.  Nixon  on  Mongolia 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  proposal  to  the 
President  that  this  country  recognize  Mon- 
golia reveals  his  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  much  to  gain 
from  official  ties  with  Ulan  Bator.  Wedged 
in  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
Mongolia  Is  now  one  of  the  more  strategic 
covmtrles  In  the  world,  a  useful  listening 
post  for  diplomats  anxious  to  get  daily  read- 
ings on  the  storms  now  raging  between 
Moscow  and  Peking.  This  country  has  no 
disputes  with  Mongolia,  and  early  In  the 
decade  accepted  Mongolia's  independence  as 
real  by  helping  win  that  nation's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  failure  of  President  Nixon  to  act  on 
Mr.  Rogers'  recommendation  is  apparently 
based  on  objections  from  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Ironically,  Chiang's  thus-far  successful  veto 
of  a  Washington-Ulan  Bator  relationship 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Taiwan  regime  is 
having  increasingly  open  contacts  with  Mos- 
cow, whose  antipathy  to  Mao  Tse-tung 
matches  that  of  the  Generalissimo. 

By  a  rational  calculation,  it  Is  to  this 
country's  Interest  to  be  represented  in  Ulan 
Bator  and  to  enjoy  the  political  and  infor- 
mational benefits  such  representation  would 
bring.  Mr.  Nixon's  failure  to  act  raises  the 
ominous  possibility  that  In  the  future  he 
may  let  similar  objections  from  Taiwan 
block  efforts  to  Improve  Washington-Peking 
relations  when  new  possibilities  arise  for 
thawing  that  presently  frozen  area  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  21,  1969] 

Mongolian,  in  Interview,  Voices  Fear  for 

Asian  Peace 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Ulan  Bator,  Mongolia,  May  19 — Premier 
Yumzhaglln  Tsedenbal  has  expressed  deep 
concern  over  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Asia.  i>artlcularly  in  view  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  tensions  over  Korea 
and  the  Soviet-Chinese  conflict. 

Mr.  Tsedendal,  who  has  headed  Mongolia 
for  17  years,  made  his  remarks  in  one  of  his 
rare  personal  interviews.  He  gave  prepared 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  and  then,  in 
a  lengthy  conversation,  outlined  in  some  de- 
tail his  views  on  the  Soviet-Chinese  dispute. 
The  Preimier  granted  the  interview  on  the 
eve  of  a  state  visit  by  President  Nikolai  V. 
Podgomy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  swing 
to  North  Korea  and  Mongolia  was  tielleved 


to  be  connected  with  tensions  in  Korea  and 
along  China's  frontiers. 

The  Mongolian  leader  took  the  view  that 
Soviet-Chinese  border  clashes  on  the  Ussurl 
River  in  March  were  the  total  responsibility 
of  the  Chinese. 

CLASHES    HELD   DELIBERATE 

He  emphatically  rejected  the  theory  that 
the  flghting  could  have  occurred  because  of 
trigger-happy  Chinese  frontier  guards.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  organized  and  ordered 
from  above — at  a  high  level  In  the  Chinese 
Government — and  was  a  deliberate  act  of 
aggression.  To  his  mind  it  simply  fitted  a 
pattern  of  steadily  heightening  chauvinistic 
acts  flowing  from  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Chinese 
leader  himself. 

Mr.  Tsedenbal  said  that  China  had  at- 
tempted by  every  means  to  split  Mongolia 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviet-Mon- 
golian association,  he  said,  has  endured  50 
years  and  Mr.  Mao's  efforts  wUl  not  be 
successful. 

The  Premier  said  Mongolia  with  the  aid  of 
the  Soviet  Union  had  demonstrated  her  abil- 
ity to  defend  her  frontiers  Before  World 
War  II,  he  recalled,  Japanese  forces  were  sta- 
tioned In  Manchuria  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  Ulan  Bator.  Later  hostile  forces  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  strung  out 
along  the  Mongolian  frontier.  But.  with  So- 
viet aid,  Mongolia  managed  to  beat  off  all 
challenges  and  is  prepared  to  do  so  again,  he 
said. 

The  Mongolian  Premier  characterized  Mr. 
Mao  as  a  "great-power  chauvinist"  and  said 
he  felt  the  Chinese  leader  had  lost  all  con- 
nection with  Marxist-Leninist  principles 
and  traditions. 

"Clashes  such  as  those  on  the  Ussurl  are 
Impossible  between  genuine  Marxlst-Lenln- 
Ists,"  Mr.  Tsedenbal  said.  "There  is  nothing 
in  common  between  Mao's  policies  and  those 
of  a  genuine  socialist  state." 

The  Mongolian  has  had  many  dealings 
with  Mr.  Mao  and  said  he  saw  no  hope  of 
change  in  China's  policies  so  long  as  the 
present  Chinese  leader  remained  in  power. 

Mr.  Tsedenbal  spoke  with  sarcasm  of  a 
Maoist  charge  that  Mongolia  was  both  a 
"Soviet  puppet"  and  an  "American  pawn." 

"This  shows  how  far  things  have  gone."  he 
said. 

The  Premier  did  not  discuss  China  in  his 
prepared  responses,  except  for  a  peripheral 
reference  to  mongol  minorities  in  China.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  be  ac- 
corded the  same  rights  that  Mongols  in  Mon- 
golia and  in  the  Soviet  Union  received. 

The  Premier's  concern  over  Vietnam  was 
expressed  both  in  his  formal  repsonse  to 
questions  and  in  conversation.  He  said  he 
supported  the  peace  program  offered  by  the 
Vietcong  in  the  Paris  talks  and  considered 
it  a  basis  for  serious  negotiation. 

Mr.  Tsedenbal  said  he  was  also  concerned 
about  Korean  tensions  and  he  accused  the 
United  States  of  "provocative"  actions  in  its 
Intelligence-gathering  flights  off  the  North 
Korean  coast. 

Although  the  Premier  spoke  critically  of 
United  States  foreign  p>ollcy  In  Vietnam  and 
Korea,  he  emphasized  Mongolia's  dedication 
to  the  principle  of  diplomatic,  cultural  and 
economic  relations  with  Western  countries 
and  speclflcally  the  United  States. 

Any  progress  on  the  question  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  he  said,  Is  up  to  the  United 
States.  Mongolia  has  been  prepared  since  the 
first  contacts  on  the  subject  In  1961  to  go 
forward  to  normal  diplomatic  relations,  he 
said. 

The  Mongolian  recalled  with  warmth  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1967  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  of  Premier  Aleksel  N. 
Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  Glassboro,  N.J. 

Premier  Tsedenbal  said  he  had  a  pleasant 
chat  with  Mr.  Johnson  at  that  time  and  he 
remembered  with  enthusiasm  his  visit  to 
Jflagara  Falls. 
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Oomeetlcally.  the  most  critical  Mongolian 
problems  are  In  agriculture,  he  said,  particu- 
larly in  measures  to  protect  livestock  against 
beavy  losses  In  winter. 

Mongolia  lost  two  million  head  of  live- 
stock last  winter  and  another  two  million 
the  previous  winter.  These  losses  are  from  a 
Herd  of  22  to  23  million  head. 

Soil  erosion  from  new  plowed  grain  areas 
Is  also  a  problem,  but  Mr.  Tsedenbal  said 
be  was  confident  of  resolving  it. 

INTKRVIKW   KZCERPTS 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  Interview 
with  Premier  Tsedenbal : 

"Q.  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic? 

"A.  As  you  know,  In  1961  on  the  Initiative 
of  the  American  side,  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  between  our  two 
governments  was  discussed.  At  that  time  we 
expressed  our  positive  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  the  United  States  halted  the  con- 
versations, referring  to  certain  developments 
In  the  International  situation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  M.P.R.,  as  always,  stands  for  de- 
velopment of  normal  relations  among  states 
with  different  social  political  systems  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
"Q.  What  is  Mongolia's  view  of  the  current 
International  situation,  in  particular  In  Asia? 
.     "A.  As  a  result  of  aggressive  policies  of  im- 
perialist forces  In  different  parts  of  tlie  world, 
tension  continues  to  exist,  causing  serious 
concern  for  all  peace-loving  nations.  This  Is 
borne  out  by  the  aggressive  war  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  Vietnam  and  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

"Convinced  of  the  necessity  to  solve  dis- 
putes peacefully  through  negotiations,  we  in 
Mongolia  watch  with  attention  the  four-sided 
talks  on  Vietnam  taking  place  in  Paris.  The 
MongoUan  people  and  Government  arc  con- 
vinced that  In  order  to  settle  the  Vietnam 
problem  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is 
the  stopping  of  the  aggressive  war  of  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia,  withdrawal 
of  Its  troops  and  military  personnel  and  arms 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  the  granting  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  destiny  independently.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  M.P.R.  supports  the  new  pro- 
posal of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam. 

"As  to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  we 
firmly  stick  to  the  view  that  it  must  be  set- 
tled in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  Nov.  22.  1967,  on  the  basis  of 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  occupied 
Arab  territory. 

"In  these  days  the  peoples  of  the  world 
watch  with  concern  the  situation  created  In 
the  Far  Bast  In  connection  with  the  concen- 
tration of  American  naval  and  air  forces  off 
the  shores  of  Korea  and  the  continuing  pro- 
vocative actions  by  the  American  military 
against  the  Korean  Democratic  People's 
Republic. 

"Public  opinion  In  Mongolia  resolutely  de- 
mands that  the  U.S.A.  should  stop  the  dan- 
gerous provocations  aggravating  tensions  In 
this  area. 

"Q.  What  is  the  future  of  Mongols  living 
in  Mongolia,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
China? 

"A.  To  my  mind  It  is  hard  to  find  a  state 
in  the  world  whose  population  will  be  \ml- 
form  regarding  national  origin  or  status.  As 
is  known  Communists  have  the  fairest  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  national  prob- 
lem. They  are  guided  by  the  principles  of 
equality,  mutual  respect,  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  different  peoples  and  national 
minorities.  These  principles  are  fully  realized 
in  MongoUa  as  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
always  supported  the  idea  that  aU  national- 
ities In  all  states,  whether  In  China,  the 
U.S.A.  or  another  country,  live  In  friendship 
and  complete  equaUty  without  humiliation, 
discrimination  or  exploitation.  __ 


"Q.  What  are  the  recent  achievements  and 
prospects  of  development  of  Mongolian  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  as  well  as  education, 
science  and  culture? 

"A.  With  every  new  year,  the  Mongolian 
people  gain  new  successes  in  development  of 
the  national  economy  and  culture.  In  the 
Improvement  of  its  standard  of  living.  Our 
Industry  develops  persistently  its  role  and  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  the  coimtry. 
Backed  by  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  soclalUt  states  we 
built  tens  of  new  industrial  enterprises  In 
recent  years  and  started  construction  of  new 
industrial  centers. 

"A.  Industry  accounts  for  30  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  Its  share  In 
Joint  agricultural-industrial  production  is 
greater  than  50  per  cent.  We  shall  further 
develop  fuel  and  energy,  metal  processing, 
light  and  food  industries,  construction  mate- 
rials and  other  branches  of  Indxistry. 

"Much  work  was  done  to  strengthen  the 
material  basis  of  agriculture.  In  particular  in 
the  mechanization  of  preparing  fodder  for 
livestock,  watering  of  tens  of  millions  of 
hectares  of  pasture,  construction  of  sheds  for 
livestock,  and  so  on.  Mongolia  now  fully  pro- 
vides herself  with  grain  and  flour. 

"We  have  a  compulsory  seven-year  pro- 
gram of  education.  We  have  165  students  for 
every  10,000  people,  one  physician  for  every 
600  people. 

"Q.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  expansion 
of  trade  and  cultural  ties  of  Mongolia  es- 
pecially with  the  United  States? 

"A.  With  every  new  year,  our  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  different  countries 
grow  on  the  basis  of  equaUty  and  mutual 
profit.  These  relations  may  be  established 
with  the  United  States  as  well. 

"Q.  How  can  Mongolia's  experience  in 
economy  and  social  life  be  followed  In  other 
developing  countries? 

"A.  The  MongoUan  people  within  a  short 
historical  period  made  a  transition  from  feu- 
dalism to  socialism  passing  by  the  capitalist 
stage  of  development  and.  having  overcome 
the  backwardness  of  centuries,  gained  im- 
portant successes  in  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  new  economy  and  culture.  The 
experience  of  M  J.B.  shows  that  the  noncap- 
Itallst  way  of  development  is  the  shortest 
and  most  efficient  road  to  quick  social  and 
economic  progress." 
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3.  2507— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1969 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  introduction  of  the  ad- 
ministration's amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  I  shaU  present  the 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  follow  it  with  the  bill  because  the 
letter  pretty  well  spells  out  the  addi- 
tional authority  that  is  developed  under 
the  bill,  the  question  of  presidential  vote 
when  a  person  has  lived  in  an  area  from 
September  1  on,  and  a  few  other  matters. 
But  the  literacy  test  is  the  important 
matter  and  to  that  provision  I  wish  to 
address  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  114  years  ago,  when  the 
stream  of  immigration  from  Europe 
began  to  swell.  Irish  immigrants  showed 
a  preference  for  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Public  officials  of  that  day  were 
unhappy  about  it  and  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  imposing  a  literacy  test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voUng.  This  meant  that  they 
had  to  prove  that  they  could  read,  write, 
and  understand.  The  purpose,  of  course' 
was  to  dlsquaUfy  the  Irish  voters.  The 
authors    of    that    political    handiwork 


should  be  here  now  and  survey  the  re 
suit  of  their  efforts. 

Came  then  the  Civil  War  and  after 
that  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  14th  amendment 
forbade  any  State  from  abridging  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  15th  amend- 
ment provided  very  specifically  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied 
either  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude. 

But  literacy  tests  were  imposed  and 
enforced  in  many  States.  Today  there 
are  still  20  States  which  prescribe 
literacy  tests  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing. In  some  States  they  are  ignored  or 
simply  not  enforced.  This  includes  seven 
Southern  States  where  the  application 
of  a  Uteracy  test  is  suspended  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  It  was  in  1957,  when  a  new  con- 
science made  itself  felt  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  explore  the 
whole  question.  Later  came  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  and  the  broader  act 
of  1964.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  con- 
sisted of  outstanding  talent  and  It  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  matter. 
Its  voluminous  report  rather  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  use  of  the  literacy  test 
made  voting  something  of  a  farce  In  cer- 
tain areas.  A  person  with  little  educa- 
tion would  be  asked  to  read  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
then  explain  what  they  meant. 

When  the  committees  of  Congress 
came  to  deal  with  the  voting  rights  prob- 
lem there  was,  therefore,  a  vast  body  of 
material  available  to  aid  in  a  viable, 
feasible  solution.  They  finally  agreed  oii 
a  formula.  In  those  States  which  had 
literacy  tests,  if  50  percent  of  those  old 
enough  to  vote  were  either  not  registered 
or  did  not  vote  in  the  November  1964, 
election,  the  literacy  test  was  suspended. 
These  tests  could  be  reimposed  if  the 
State  or  county  could  show  that  the  tests 
were  not  used  for  purposes  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Gaston  County,  N.C..  undertook  to  do 
this  very  thing  by  coming  before  a  three- 
man  U.S.  district  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  provided  by  the  1965 
Voting   Rights   Act.    and   showed    tliat 
there  was  no  discrimination.  The  court 
went  into  the  matter  in  depth.  Let  me 
interpolate  to  say  that  they  really  did 
go  into  it  in  great  depth  and  they  ex- 
amined into  the  segregation  problems 
in  that  coimty  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  also  went  into  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation and  whether  the  schools  for  Ne- 
groes   were    decidedly    inferior    to   the 
schools  that  were  maintained  for  white 
people,  and  out  of  all  this  there  came  a 
conclusion.  They  finaUy  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  use  of  literacy  tests  in 
Gaston  Coimty  was  discriminatory  be- 
cause the  county,  as  a  result  of  its  seg- 
regated schools  and  Its  inferior  schools 
for  colored  people,  had  thereby  deprived 
Negro  citizens  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities— and  this  is  the  important 
thing:  an  equal  chance  to  pass  a  literacy 
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test.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sustained 
that  decision. 

It  is  now  proposed  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduce  to  ban  all  literacy 
tests  until  January  1,  1974,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Voting  Advisory  Commission  to 
study  further  that  matter  of  discrimina- 
tion and  corrupt  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  timely 
and  restrained  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. Under  the  provisions  of  the  bUI,  all 
of  the  literacy  tests  are  suspended  and 
certainly  cannot  be  reimposed  until  after 
January  1,  1974 — and  not  even  then  if 
Congress  finally  concludes,  in  supple- 
mentary legislation,  that  it  should  not  be 
done. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  to  say  the  least, 
but  now  we  have  geared  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Into  the  1964  election 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  whole 
matter  must  be  brought  up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  today,  therefore,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the  bUl 
which  1ms  been  developed  to  cover  the 
various  points.  In  a  general  way,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill  and  merits  the  expedi- 
tious action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  (by 
unanimous  consent)  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  letter  to  the  Vice  President 
from  the  Attorney  General,  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 

Waahington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  Insure  that 
there  Is  no  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  denial 
of  the  voting  franchise.  This  proposed  act 
would  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1969." 

Experience  during  the  last  four  years  with 
the  1965  Act  has  shown  that  denial  and 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  are  not 
limited  to  any  geographical  section  of  the 
nation,  to  any  group,  or  to  any  category  of 
community.  The  1965  Act  has  worked  well 
in  the  areas  within  its  Jurisdiction;  it  is  now 
time  to  make  the  statute  effective  nation- 
wide. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  transmitted  herewith 
extends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  by  pro- 
hibiting any  State  from  utilizing  a  Uteracy 
test  or  any  similar  test  or  device  at  any  time 
until  January  1,  1974.  At  the  same  time, 
the  measure  maintains  and  extends  to  all 
States  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  examiners  when  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  arrange  for  observers  to 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  these  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  Provision  is  also  in£4e 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  have  nationwide 
authority  to  Initiate  voting  rights  law  suits 
and  to  request  court  orders  freezing  discrim- 
inatory voting  laws  and  practices. 


The  bill  ajso  creates  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  study  the  effects  of  literacy  tests 
and  other  restrictive  activities  upon  the  use 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  Impact  of  fraud  or 
mission  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
corrupt  practices  on  voting  rights.  This  Com- 
mission would  make  recommendations  to  the 
I>resldent  and  Congress  by  January  15,  1973. 

Another  major  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  a  citizen  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  denied 
his  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  that  State  If  he  has  resided  In  the 
State  since  September  1st  next  preceding  the 
election.  If  he  changes  his  residence  subse- 
quent to  September  1,  his  vote  is  protected 
in  the  State  from  which  he  moved. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress promptly  consider  and  enact  this 
legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of   this  legislation  would  be   in 
accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Mitchell, 

Attorney  General. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CRANSTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  reading  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  for 
the  purpose  of  a  number  of  the  Members 
delivering  tributes  to  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Earl 
Warren. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


KEEPING  AN  EYE  ON 
EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Wednesday, 
June  25.  published  a  thoughtful  editorial 
on  the  issue  of  wiretapping. 

It  discusses  the  Justice  Department's 
recent  assertion  that  it  may  eavesdrop 
on  certain  groups  without  court 
approval. 

The  Journal  feels,  and  I  fully  concur, 
that  continued  court  approval  of  eaves- 
dropping by  Government  Is  essential  to 
preserve  necessary  perspective  between 


protecting  society  and  the  assumption 
by  Government  of  unwise  powers. 

Wiretapping  is  a  dirty  business  and 
must  be  authorized  only  imder  care- 
fully controlled  conditions. 

When  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  was  before  the  Senate,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  which  would  have  tightened 
the  restrictions  against  Government 
wiretapping.  This  amendment  failed  by 
a  vote  of  37  to  44. 

I  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  wire- 
tapping except  in  national  security  cases 
or  perhaps  where  organized  crime  is 
involved. 

If  wiretapping  is  to  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, most  certainly  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted until  an  order  from  competent 
court  jurisdiction  is  obtained. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  cap- 
tioned "Keeping  an  Eye  on  Eavesdrop- 
ping." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  editorial  be  published  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keeping  an  Eye  on  Eavesdropping 

The  Justice  Department's  recent  assertion 
that  It  may  eavesdrop  without  court  ap- 
proval on  domestic  groups  who  attempt  to 
use  unlawful  means  to  "attack  the  existing 
structure  of  government"  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion. 

New  technology  makes  electronic  eaves- 
dropping a  potential  menace  to  society  to 
be  used  only  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
present  dangers  which  eavesdropping  might 
reduce  hardly  seem  of  a  magnitude  to  Jus- 
tify the  potentially  increased  threat  to  the 
privacy  of  Innocent  citizens. 

Court  approval  is  the  central  issue.  For 
the  Justice  Department  has  claimed  for  the 
Executive  branch  the  power  to  Judge  whether 
the  groups  to  be  surveyed  are  In  fact  a 
threat  to  Government,  as  well  as  to  eavesdrc^ 
on  them.  Under  the  Crime  Control  Act  passed 
last  year.  Federal  agents  as  well  as  other 
law  officers  must  obtain  a  warrant  from  a 
Federal  judge  in  order  to  eavesdrop,  requir- 
ing them  to  prove  the  likelihood  that  the 
eavesdropping  will  produce  information  rel- 
evant to  past  or  future  crimes. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  did  exempt  from  Its 
provisions  eavesdropping  conducted  with  the 
President's  approval  to  investigate  threats 
to  national  security.  But  disturbingly,  a  Jtis- 
tlce  Department  spokesman  explains  that 
the  recent  move  to  seek  new  powers  is  not 
an  attempt  to  claim  that  exemption.  Rather, 
the  department  hopes  to  establish  that  the 
President  has  a  Constitutional  power  to  au- 
thorize electronic  surveillance  of  groups 
which  threaten  the  Government.  Authorizing 
such  surveillance,  the  department  said, 
"properly  comes  within  the  competence  of 
the  Executive  and  not  the  Judicial  branch." 

Legally  recognizing  such  power  might  be 
Justified  as  an  emergency  measure  If  our 
society  were  on  the  brink  of«a  revolution. 
In  the  absence  of  such  extreme  conditions, 
however,  it  seems  a  dangerous  action.  In  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  Government  leaders,  the 
power  could  lead  to  the  harassment  of  law- 
ful dissenters.  Disclosures  that  Federal 
agents  in  the  past  have  routinely  eaves- 
dropped on  such  moderate  protesters  aa 
Martin  Luther  King  do  Uttle  to  allay  such 
fears. 

Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  Justice 
Department's  claim  suggest  a  loss  of  per- 
spective. The  assertion  of  new  power  to 
eavesdrop  was  Included  in  papers  filed  in 
the   Chicago   trial   of   antiwar   activists   In- 
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dieted  for  inciting  riots  at  last  summer's 
Democratic  CooventioD.  The  implication  is 
that  the  Justice  Etepartment  considers  the 
antiwar,  black  and  student  militants  a  threat 
which    Justifles    this    new    authority. 

The  department  si-gues,  for  example,  that 
since  the  President  bae  had  to  call  out  Fed- 
eral troops  to  quell  domeetlc  dlaorders.  eaves- 
dropping Is  Justified  to  gather  "intelligence" 
on  groups  that  might  hope  to  foment  dis- 
orders. 

Though  the  rhetoric  and  actions  of  some 
militant  groups  are  often  outrageous,  the 
form  of  "revolution"  they  usually  seem  to 
favor — and  in  any  event,  the  only  form  for 
which  they  can  attract  wide  support — is  cul- 
tural rather  than  politloal.  Instead  of  seiz- 
ing Washington  by  force  and  ousting  the 
President  and  CJongress,  they  hope  to  effect, 
by  whatever  obscure  meane,  a  sweeping 
change  in  human  values.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  desirable  or  poesible,  it  should  hardly 
be  seen  as  a  threat  to  viable  democratic 
government. 

Undeniably,  violence  and  other  Ulegal  ac- 
tivity figures  in  the  plans  and  policies  of 
some  militant  groups.  But  surely  existing 
state,  local  and  Federal  laws  provide  ample 
basts  for  its  control.  By  asking  for  special 
power  based  on  the  presumed  threat  from 
these  organizations,  the  Justice  Department 
.  does  them  the  favor  of  assuming  they  are 
far  Aore  powerful  than  they  now  seem. 

The" Government  clearly  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  society  from  violent  and  de- 
structive dissenting  groups,  a  Job  to  which 
eavesdropping  may  be  important.  There  Is 
nonetheleee  danger  in  letting  the  obsession 
with  protection  become  the  excuse  for  as- 
suming unwise  powers.  Continued  court  ap- 
proval of  eavesdropping,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances,  should  do  much  to  preserve 
this  necessary  perspective. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  COPYING  SHOE 
LATHES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  H.R.  5333,  as 
amended,  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  forthwith  the  bill  with  a  new 
amendment,  in  lieu  of  the  committee's 
amendment  to  such  bill  as  previously  re- 
ported, which  would : 

First,  suspend  the  operation  of  section 
1903(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  until 
July  1,  1971.  The  Tuly  1,  1975,  deadline 
now  in  section  1903 'e*  would  be  extend- 
ed to  July  1, 1977; 

Second,  assure  that  where  a  State  re- 
duces or  eliminates  a  medicaid  benefit 
it  continues  to  spend  in  subsequent  years 
at  least  the  same  amount  of  non-Federal 
fimds  as  it  did  in  che  year  prior  to  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  a  benefit. 
Where  a  State  makes  a  cutback  the  Gov- 
ernor must  certify  and  the  Secretary 
must  find  that  the  State  is  fully  employ- 
ing controls  on  utilization  and  costs  of 


services  called  for  by  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations; 

Third,  prohibit  any  savings  resulting 
from  a  cutback  in  benefits  to  be  used 
without  the  specific  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  increase  the  formula  or  other 
basis  of  payment  to  those  providers  of 
medical  services  whose  services  would 
still  be  covered  under  the  program;  and 
Fourth,  correct,  through  a  technical 
tunendment,  section  1902(c)  so  as  to 
conform  it  to  the  legislative  intent  ex- 
pressed In  the  Finance  Committee  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports  on 
the  provision  at  the  time  of  its  original 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  the  bill  be  recommitted  with 
instiuctions? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  bill  has  been  recommitted,  I 
report  the  bill  with  an  amendment. 

On  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5833.  as  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
5833)  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30.  1972,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment,  to  insert  at 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill: 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1903(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  1903(e)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  apply  for 
any  period  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  In  perform- 
ing his  functions  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  issue  regula- 
tions and  give  advice  to  the  States  consistent 
with  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  Section  1902(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assist- 
ance (other  than  so  much  of  the  aid  or  assist- 
ance as  is  provided  for  under  the  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  this  title)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "aid  or  assistance  In 
the  form  of  money  payments  (other  than  so 
much.  If  any.  of  the  aid  or  assistance  in  such 
form  as  was,  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  State  plan  under  this  title, 
attributable  to  medical  needs)". 

(d)  Section  1902  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Whenever  any  State  desires  a  modi- 
flcition  of  the  State  plan  for  medical  assist- 
■xr.ce  so  as  to  reduce  the  scope  or  extent  of 
the  care  and  services  provided  as  medical 
assistance  under  such  plan,  or  to  terminate 
any  of  such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  application  of  the  State,  approve 
any  such  modification  if  the  Governor  of 
such  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"  ( 1 )  the  average  quarterly  amount  of  non- 
Pederal  funds  expended  In  providing  medi- 
cal assistance  under  the  plan  for  any 
consecutive  four-quarter  period  after  the 
quarter  in  which  such  modification  takes 
effect    wUl   not    be   less    than    the    average 


quarterly  amount  of  such  funds  expended 
In  providing  such  aaelstance  for  the  four. 
quarter  period  which  Immediately  precedes 
the  quarter  in  which  such  modification  is 
to  become  effective, 

"(2)  the  State  la  fully  complying  with  the 
provUlons  of  its  state  plan  (relating  to  con- 
trol  of  utilization  and  costs  of  services) 
which  are  included  therein  pursuant  to  the 
reqtalrements  of  subsecUon  (a)  (30),  and 

"(3)  the  modification  is  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  standard  or  other 
formula  for  determining  payments  for  those 
types  of  care  or  services  which,  after  such 
modification,  are  provided  under  the  State 
plan. 

and  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  is 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  its  State 
plan  referred  to  In  clause  (2);  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  modification  in  the 
State  plan  of  any  State  which  would  termi- 
nate the  care  or  services  required  to  be 
included  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (13) 
Any  increase  In  the  formula  or  other  stand- 
ard for  determining  payments  for  those 
types  of  care  or  services  which,  after  such 
modification,  are  provided  under  the  State 
plan  shall  be  made  only  after  approval 
thereof  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
the  motion  which  has  Just  been  agreed 
to,  I  report  the  bill  H.R.  5833  as  amended 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  amendment 
to  H.R.  5833  modifies  the  limendment 
originally  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  which  would  have  suspended 
the  operation  of  section  1903(e)  indefi- 
nitely until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
lifted  the  suspension. 

Section  1903(e)  is  a  provision  which 
requires  States  to  constantly  expand  the 
benefits  provided  and  the  people  eligible 
for  coverage  xmder  their  programs,  so 
that  by  1975  they  would  be  providing 
comprehensive  services  to  aU  the  medi- 
cally indigent  and  indigent  in  their 
States. 

As  Senators  are  well  aware,  virtually 
every  State  in  medicaid  has  problems 
with  the  programs.  These  include  cata- 
strophic costs,  fraud,  abuse,  poor  con- 
trols, and  so  forth.  The  original  com- 
mittee amendment  was  designed  to  give 
Congress  and  the  States  an  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  review  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  develop  appropriate  means  of 
coping  with  its  problems — including 
ehminating  or  reducing  benefits.  The 
committee  amendment  provided  for  an 
indefinite  suspension.  The  compromise, 
worked  out  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  provides  for  a  sus- 
pension for  a  period  certain— 2  years. 
The  compromise  meets  with  their  ap- 
proval and  ours  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  still  give  reasonable  time  for 
thorough  evaluation  of  medicaid.  If 
more  time  becomes  necessary,  Congress 
could  act  to  extend  the  suspension. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
designed  to  assure  that  States  intend  to 
maintain  the  non -Federal  expenditures 
level  under  their  medicaid  programs. 
This  is  to  avoid  a  State  using  these 
amendments  as  an  excuse  to  simply  cut 
back  on  its  program  indiscriminately. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  does 
not  force  States  to  increase  their  ex- 
penditures. 

Another  provision  provides  that  a 
State  desiring  to  cut  back  services  must 
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certify — and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  find — that  it  is  actually 
employing  effective  controls  on  the  costs 
of  care  and  utilization  on  the  various 
services  provided.  Additionally,  the 
State  must  also  certify  that  it  will  not 
use  savings  resulting  from  a  cutback  to 
further  enrich  payments  to  those  pro- 
viders whose  services  are  still  covered. 
In  other  words,  if  a  State  cut  out  a 
dental  care  benefit,  it  could  not  increase 
its  schedule  of  payments  to  doctors  with- 
out first  getting  the  specific  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  services  of  optometrists  are  impor- 
tant in  bringing  necessary  eye  care  to 
welfare  recipients.  For  that  reason  we 
would  expect  that  where  a  State  removes 
optometric  services  generally  from  its 
program  it  would  still  continue  to  cover 
those  services  of  an  optometrist  which  is 
licensed  to  perform,  to  the  extent  that 
the  program  specifically  continues  to 
cover  those  services  if  rendered  by  a 
physician. 

A  further  provision  conforms  the  lan- 
guage of  section  1902(c)  to  the  contem- 
poraneous expression  of  intent  found  in 
the  Finance  Committee  report  at  the  time 
of  medicaid's  consideration  in  1965. 

Section  1902(c)  is  a  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  which  was  intended  to 
prohibit  a  reduction  by  a  State  in  cash 
assistance  payments  to  the  indigent  in 
order  to  finance  Its  medicaid  program. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  misinterpreted  this  sec- 
tion and  applied  it  to  a  prior  level  of 
medical  assistance,  as  well  as  cash.  The 
present  amendment  makes  the  necessary 
technical  correction  of  section  1902(c)  to 
conform  it  with  congressional  intent. 

In  essence  the  compromise  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  neither  the  States  nor  the  med- 
icaid beneficiaries  are  responsible  for  the 
sharply  rising  costs  of  medical  care  in 
this  country.  It  provides  a  mechanism 
through  which  the  States  can  get  relief 
by  indicating  that  they  are  tightening  up 
their  cost  control  procedures  and  will  not 
use  the  savings  from  their  cutback  to  un- 
derwrite larger  fees  to  physicians  and 
other  providers  of  services.  These  cer- 
tifications— except  for  the  one  relating  to 
cost  controls — involve  before-the-fact 
expressions  of  the  States'  good  faith  and 
intentions  that  they  will  keep  the  welfare 
of  their  medicaid  beneficiaries  in  the 
forefront  of  their  minds  as  they  map  a 
retrenchment  of  their  medicaid  plan. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.Dleased  that  we  were  able  to  work  out  a 
compromise  of  my  original  amendment. 
Quite  simply  my  purpose  in  offering  the 
amendment  was  to  relieve  my  State  of 
New  Mexico  of  virtually  unbearable  fis- 
cal pressure.  In  fact,  our  Governor  was 
forced  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency  so 
as  to  free  funds  for  medicaid.  The  regu- 
lar appropriation  had  run  out. 

New  Mexico,  like  many  other  States, 
simply  cannot  cope  with  the  enormous 
dollar  pressures  of  medicaid  as  it  now 
stands. 

What  I  hope  will  result  during  this 
period  of  suspension  of  section  1903(e) 
and  the  amendment  of  section  1902(c) 
to  conform  to  congressional  Intent,  is 


that  New  Mexico  and  other  States  as 
well  as  the  Congress  will  have  adequate 
time  to  make  those  in-depth  statutory 
and  administrative  changes  necessary 
to  bring  this  multl-blllion-doUar  program 
imder  reasonable  control.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  medicaid  continue 
at  this  current  breakneck,  bankrupting 
pace. 

I  must  say  that  after  I  introduced  my 
first  bill  on  this  subject,  S.  1849,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  including  Senator 
Gore  of  Tennessee,  joined  in  the  fight 
for  this  vitally  needed  breathing  room 
because  of  the  situation  existing  in  their 
own  States. 

Again,  I  support  the  compromise  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  are  fulfilled 
during  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  originally  reported  was 
to  purportedly  clarify  1902(c)  and  to 
suspend  1903(e)  of  title  XIX.  I  opposed 
this  amendment  because  I  thought  it 
would  frustrate  the  purpose  of  title  XIX. 

The  purpose  of  title  XIX  is  to  provide 
the  financial  base  for  an  upgrading  of 
the  medical  assistance  offered  to  the 
needy.  Federal  funds  are  made  available 
to  States  participating  in  medicaid  with 
certain  conditions  attached  thereto 
which  will  insure  that  medical  assistance 
to  the  needy  will  at  least  remain  at  the 
same  level  when  a  State  enters  the  pro- 
gram and  will  thereafter  be  continually 
improved  until  comprehensive  services 
are  offered.  To  abandon  this  objective 
and  take  regressive  steps  would  be  most 
unfortunate. 

But,  I  also  shared  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co (Mr.  Anderson)  concern  for  the 
financial  difficulties  of  several  States  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
However,  I  felt  this  problem  could  be 
solved  without  sacrificing  the  goals  of 
title  XIX.  Fortunately,  the  amendment 
as  re-reported  with  the  new  language 
can  give  some  relief  to  the  States  facing 
financial  difficulties,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  goals  to  title  XIX. 

The  amendment  to  1902(c)  as  origi- 
nally reported  will  not  be  changed.  How- 
ever, a  new  subsection  (d)  will  be  added 
which  will  permit  States  to  reduce  serv- 
ices only  upon  the  conditions:  that  they 
maintain  the  same  level  of  cash  pay- 
ments for  medical  assistance  as  in  the 
previous  year;  that  any  proposed  pay- 
ment increases  to  vendor  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval;  and  most  im- 
portantly that  States  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  cost  control.  With  the  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  1902,  the  amendment  will 
be  affirmative  in  nature,  since  it  will  re- 
quire the  States  seeking  relief  to  imple- 
ment cost-control  procedures. 

Rather  than  suspend  1903(e)  indefi- 
nitely, the  goal  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices will  be  postponed  until  July  1,  1977, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  provision 
will  not  begin  until  1971. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  take  this  ac- 
tion. The  financial  difficulty  some  of  the 
States  are  apparently  experiencing  has 
not  resulted  from  1902(c)  or  1903(e), 
but  has  been  due  to  accelerated  and  un- 
anticipated increases  in  the  cost  of  med- 
icaid. While  costs  of  all  other  items  were 


up  11  percent  between  1965  and  1968  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  physicians 
fees  rose  21  percent  and  hospital  charges 
increased  by  52  percent.  Instances  of 
vendor  abuse  are  uncovered  almost  dally 
and  the  lack  of  effective  cost  controls  are 
evident  to  all. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  scheduled  this 
week  on  the  medicaid  and  medicare  pro- 
grams and  the  study  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff  has  been  making  on  cost 
controls.  This  is  the  proper  approach  to 
take  in  answering  the  financial  difficul- 
ties facing  the  States,  not  further  modi- 
fication of  the  goals  or  extension  of  the 
deadlines  of  title  XIX.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  our  efforts  in  this  regard  will 
permit  us  to  move  toward  comprehen- 
sive health  services  and  accomplish  this 
with  less  financial  stress  on  the  States. 
As  we  move  to  implement  cost  controls, 
the  amendment  which  has  been  rere- 
ported  today,  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoPF),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  him 
relative  to  H.R.  5833  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Ribicoff  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  RiBicorr 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  H.R.  5833  as 
amended  following  recommittal  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  new  Committee 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  meets 
many  of  the  basic  objections  voiced  by  several 
Senators  including  myself  to  the  original 
Committee  amendment. 

H.R.  5833.  as  it  now  stands,  strikes  a  better 
balance  between  efforts  to  attain  the  national 
goals  of  the  Medicaid  program  and  the  need 
to  meet  the  acute  financial  distress  being 
faced  by  several  states  with  operating  Medic- 
aid programs.  While  recognizing  this  fiscal 
crisis,  the  new  amendment  now  retains  the 
required  emphasis  on  the  national  program 
to  provide  better  health  care  for  the  needy. 

Pour  years  ago,  the  89th  Congress  high- 
lighted its  great  domestic  record  by  passing 
the  historic  Medicare  and  Medicaid  laws.  This 
legislation  set  forth,  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able terms,  our  national  commitment  to 
better  health  for  those  who  could  not  afford 
it  on  their  own.  This  commitment  remains 
valid    today. 

In  1965  no  one  expected  our  alms  to  be 
achieved  without  a  struggle.  But  regrettably, 
our  efforts  have  been  increasingly  burdened 
by  an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  This  inflationary  trend  com- 
bined with  some  abuses  and  lax  administra- 
tion of  federal  programs  have  caused  the 
price  of  Medicaid  to  soar  far  beyond  our 
original  estimates. 

As  a  result  some  states  have  found  them- 
selves close  to  being  overburdened  by  the 
costs  of  the  program. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  president,  our 
purpose  must  be  to  control  these  rising  coste 
and  to  tighten  up  program  administration 
without  sacrificing  our  national  goals  and 
without  penalizing  the  recipients  of  medical 
assistance.  We  must  continue  to  recognize 
the  soundness  of  our  original  commitment 
to  the  American  people.  We  cannot  abandon 
the  basic  aims  of  Medicaid  in  order  to  deal 
with  a  financial  crisis  which  will  be  but  a 
temporary  situation  if  the  Congress  takes  the 
necessary  steps  to  control  costs. 

In  this  respect  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  set 
of  hearings  scheduled  to  begin  tomorrow  in 
the  Finance  Committee  on  the  overall  ad- 
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minutxatlon  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
program.  These  hearings  wUl  be  the  begin- 
nlng  Btepe  in  what  must  be  a  concerted  effort 
to  control  health  costs  in  America,  and  I 
commended  the  Senators  from  Delaware  (Mr 
WiLLiAj<8>  and  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lo»o)  for 
their  leadership  In  this  field. 

The  purpose  of  controUlng  health  costs  Is 
to  protect  the  national  commitment  to 
heaath  care  for  the  needy-not  to  reduce  It. 
To  cut  services  drastically  in  the  face  of  rls- 
ifn.  "^  1°^^^  ^  charging  the  needy  for 
sins  of  medical  service  vendors.  The  bene- 
flclarles  of  improved  administration  wUl  be 
the  very  people  who  are  now  unfortunately 
nih.m  °J  f^""^  programs  because  of  our 
Inability  to  finance  them  properly. 

It  la  for  this  reason  that  we  have  insisted 
that  any  amendments  to  the  title  XIX  pro- 
pram  must  recognize  the  continuing  national 
effort  to  provide  this  urgently  needed  care 
and  the  need  to  expand  available  services  to 
greater  numbers  of  the  poor.  Therefore,  un- 
der the  revised  amendment  no  state  wUl  be 
able  to  reduce  its  present  financial  commit- 
ment to  Medicaid.  In  order  to  modify  its  pro- 
g^-am  of  services  in  any  way.  a  state  must  cer- 
tify that  It  has  an  ongoing  cost  control  pro- 
gram in  effect.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  of 
HBW  must  review  and  approve  any  further 
increase    In    imlt    payments.    Finally     this 
amendment  retains  legislative  requirements 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  for  the 
9e«dy  ta  a  date  certain.  The  goal,  because  of 
fiscal  necessity  has  been  moved  back  to  1977 
WhUe  It  would  have  been  preferable  not  to 
tamper  with  the  original  date  of  1975  clr- 

*'y^iS°*'**  **°  °°*  permit  this  luxury.  A  goal 
of  1977  Is  better  than  none  at  aU. 

Mr.  President,  our  efforts  In  this  area  must 
continually  be  directed  at  the  requirements 
of  our  citizens  who  bear  the  double  burden 
of  poverty  and  Ulness.  Our  vlgllence  over  the 
Medicaid  program  must  be  predicated  on  the 
effort  to  seek  continuing  progress  toward 
this  goal.  I  believe  H.R.  5833  now  reflects  this 
commitment  and  it  has  my  support 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

pe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5833)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  make  certain  that  there  are  no 
questions  and  that  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  or  to  table,  and  that 
this  nmtter  has  been  cleared  all  the  way 


TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  THE  EXIST- 
njG  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTY  ON  CRUDE  CHICORY 
ROOTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  rowrt  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8644)  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  26.  1969,  pp.   17473- 

17474,  CONGRKSSIONAL  ReCORO  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  two  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  first  repealed  the 
limitation  on  Federal  participation  in 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
The  second  amendment  extended  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  repatriated  US.  nationals 
for  2  years.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  both  Senate  amendments 
without  change. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  the 
limitation  on  Federal  participation  in  aid 
nf!^"*^  ^'^  dependent  children, 
called  the  "AFDC  freeze,"  was  first  in- 
corporated in  the  House  version  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
The  House  bill  recommended  a  major 
new  approach  to  the  reduction  of  the 
dependency  in  the  program  of  aid  to 
famiUes  with  dependent  children  by  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  training  and 
other  services  leading  to  employment  To 
insure  that  States  would  rapidly  imple- 
nient  this  major  new  program,  the  House 
Placed  a  limitation,  effective  January 
1968.  on  Federal  participation  in  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance,  we  en- 
w»Pt*L"^^  **^*^  approach  of  the  House 
bill,  but  we  proposed  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  work  incentive  program 
which  we  felt  made  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  freeze  unneces- 
sary. We  therefore  deleted  the  limitation 
^5,.®*^**®-  "^^  House  conferees  were 
unwilling  to  accept  outright  repeal  of  the 
limitation,  but  they  did  agree  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  to  July  1  1968 
Last  year  the  effective  date  was'  post^ 
poned  until  July  1 , 1 969. 

TTie  basic  purpose  of  the  original  House 
limitation  was  to  provide  a  strong  In- 
centive for  the  States  to  move  rapidly  to 
implement  the  work  Incentive  program 
Neither  the  Federal  administrators  nor 
the  States  have  done  so.  Implementation 
of  the  program  has  been  so  slow  that  the 
new  administration  was  able  to  reduce 
the  budget  request  for  the  work  Incentive 
program  by  $35  milUon  simply  on  the 
grounds  that  the  funds  could  not  be  used 
We  expect  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
work  incentive  program  carefully. 

In  addiUon,  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  welfare 
programs.  A  decision  of  the  Court  last 
year  would  not  permit  States  to  declare 
families  ineligible  for  assistance  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  house 
who  IS  not  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
family.  Another  decision  this  April  would 
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force  States  to  eliminate  eligibility  re 
qmrements  based  on  length  of  residence 
Last  year's  decision  affected  18  States- 
this  year's  would  affect  some  40  States    ' 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  has  estimated  than  an  in-' 
crease  in  the  AFDC  rolls  ranging  from 
200.000  to  400.000  recipients  might  r^ 
suit  from  the  elimination  of  the  man-in- 
the-house    rule;     another     100,000    to 
200.000  AFDC  recipients  might  be  added 
to  the  rolls  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  duration-of-resldence  eligibility   re- 
quirements. For  the  most  part,  under 
present  law  there  would  be  no  Federal 
participation  on  behalf  of  the  children 
added  to  the  rolls  as  a  result  of  these 
court  decisions. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  Senate  voted  and  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  repeal  the  limitation  on 
Federal  participation  In  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  relates 
to  a  provision  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
authorizing  temporary  assistance  to 
U.S.  citizens  who  return  to  this  coimtry 
because  of  war.  Invasion,  destitution 
Illness,  or  similar  crisis,  and  are  without 
available  resources. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  pay  for  recepUon,  care,  and 
temporary  assistance  when  these  individ- 
uals reach  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
gram was  originally  authorized  in  1961 
and  has  been  extended  several  times' 
The  Senate  amendment,  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to.  will  extend 
the  program  for  2  years,  until  June  30, 

This  statement  was  deUvered  In  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
Murphy)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
he  had  prepared  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Mttrphy  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bto.  MuBPHT.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8644,  which  in- 
cludes a  very  Important  provision  repealing 
Section  403(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  so-caUed  AFDC  "freeze."  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Senate  action,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senate  conferees  for  seeing  to  It  that 
th«Senate  provision  prevailed  In  conference 

The  repeal  of  the  AFDC  "freeze"  carries 
out  the  recommendations  of  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Finch  and  will  be  welcomed 
news  in  my  state  of  California.  The  repeal 
was  urgent  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision   outlawing    state    residency    require- 
mMits  for  welfare  benefits.  That  decUlon  has 
been  described  by  Oovernor  Reagan  as  the 
proverbial  "last  straw"  insofar  as  its  impact 
on  state  and  local  governments  Is  concerned. 
With  many  state  and  local  governments 
already     desperately     struggUng     to     keep 
fiscally  afloat,  aUowlng  the  AFDC  "freeze"  to 
continue  could   be  the  fatal   blow    If  the 
freeze"  had  been  aUowed  to  stand  In  CaU- 
fomla.   It   would   have  cost   the  state  $39 
million  annually.  According  to  Information 
supplied  to  me  by  the  state  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970,  federal  acUon,  not  Including 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  resi- 
dency matter,  added  $61.7  million  to  Cali- 
fornia's coat.  When  we  Include  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  the  figure  resches  «80  mll- 
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lion.  $23.8  mUllon  of  which  would  fall  on 
the  property  taxpayers  In  California's  fifty- 
eight  counties. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  country's  con- 
cern over  rising  welfare  costs.  There  Is  little 
question  that  the  present  system  needs  a 
major  overhauling.  It  has  tended  to  per- 
petuate poverty  not  end  It.  We  must  find 
new  methods  and  Incentives  to  break  the 
poverty  cycle  and  move  those  who  are  able 
into  productive  employment.  In  other  words, 
we  must  transfer  these  people  from  the  pub- 
lic rolls  to  the  payrolls.  This  Is  not  only 
essential  to  reduce  the  rising  welfare  costs, 
but  also  for  the  dignity  of  the  Individuals 
Involved. 

Various  experiments  and  approaches  are 
being  tried  and  tested  across  the  coimtry. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  reviewing  the  present  welfare 
system  and  hopefully  will  have  constructive 
recommendations  to  Improve  the  situation 
in  this  Congress.  I  certainly  Intend  to  Join 
in  the  search  for  a  new  and  better  approach 
In  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  want  to  thank 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Finch  for 
their  realization  of  the  adverse  effect  that 
the  AFIX3  "freeze"  would  have  on  state  and 
local  resources  and  for  recommending  Ita 
repeal.  The  federal  government  must  simply 
realize  the  consequences  of  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  imder  state  and  local  programs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  conference  committee  on 
H.R.  8644  and  our  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  LouisiaJia  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  for  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
repeal  the  AFDC  freeze. 

The  action  taken  by  the  conference 
committee  will  surely  be  applauded  by 
the  Governors  and  directors  of  welfare 
programs  throughout  the  Nation,  most 
of  whom  have  been  critical  of  the  freeze. 
They  have  been  critical  because  the 
freeze  on  AFDC  payments,  if  permitted 
to  take  effect,  would  have  created  an 
intolerable  situation  for  the  States.  The 
impending  freeze  would  have  forced 
States  to  make  a  choice  between  spread- 
ing already  inadequate  benefits  to 
greater  numbers;  raising  additional 
money  themselves;  or  barring  families 
from  the  welfare  rolls.  We  can  all  share 
in  the  relief  that  this  unfortunate  meas- 
ure has  now  been  finally  repealed  and 
there  is  no  longer  the  possibility  that 
300,000  children  could  have  been  dropped 
from  AFDC  rolls. 

But.  relief  is  not  satisfaction.  We  can- 
not be  satisfied  imtU  we  begin  to  take 
for^'Td  sters.  rather  than  retracing  for- 
mer steps.  I  would  hope  that  this  repeal 
of  the  freeze  signifies  that  we  are  now 
rcdv  ti  undertake  substantial  reform 
of  our  welfare  system  during  this  session 
of  '"ongress. 

THE  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LITERACY  TESTS  IN  GASTON 
COUNTY,  N.C. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  of  Greensboro,  N.C. 
carried  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  June 
4.  1969,  entitled  "Uteracy  Tests  in  Gas- 
ton,"  which  comments  with  much  wis- 
dom upon  the  decision  of  the  three- judge 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  hi  the  case  in  which  Gas- 


ton County  sought  to  obtain  exemption 
from  coverage  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 
As  the  editorial  writer  comments: 
By  endorsing  the  far-fetched  reasoning  of 
U.S.  District  Judge  Skelly  Wright  In  the  Gas- 
ton County  Uteracy  test  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  In  a  small  but  significant  measure 
armed  Its  critics  and  disarmed  Its  defenders. 

Both  the  opinion  of  Judge  Wright  and 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  effect 
amend  the  act  of  Congress  by  adding  to 
it  requirements  not  constituting  a  part  of 
the  act.  Since  every  Informed  person  in 
Worth  Carolina  knows  that  the  election 
officials  of  Gaston  County  have  not  been 
guilty  of  discriminating  against  any  per- 
son qualified  to  vote  on  the  ground  of 
his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, the  decision  of  the  three-judge 
District  court,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Gaston  County 
literacy  test  case  does  nothing  to  enhance 
the  confidence  of  informed  North  Caro- 
linians in  the  national  judiciary. 

The  result  of  this  case,  which  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  had  to  be 
tried  before  Judge  Skelly  Wright  and 
two  other  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia instead  of  before  the  Federal 
courts  of  North  Carolina  where  witnesses 
were  readily  available,  demonstrates  that 
the  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  nailed  shut  all  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  Nation,  except  the  District  Ooiut 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  and  is  a 
rather  shabby  form  of  due  process  of  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

LrrERACT  TESTS  in  Oaston 

By  endorsing  the  far-fetched  reasoning  of 
U.S.  District  Judge  Skelly  Wright  In  the 
Gaston  County  literacy  test  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  In  a  small  but  significant  measure 
armed  Its  critics  and  disarmed  Its  defenders. 

The  least  of  the  questions  here  is  the  fair- 
ness or  unfairness  of  literacy  tests  per  se. 
None  of  the  Judges  or  Justices  who  considered 
the  Gaston  case  felt  that  the  county  had 
deliberately  used  the  test  to  exclude  Negro 
voters  from  the  rolls.  The  issue,  rather,  Is  to 
what  lengths  the  courts  will  go,  in  interpret- 
ing an  act  of  Congress,  to  achieve  what  they 
feel  to  be — what  may  In  fact  be — a  desirable 
result.  The  running  criticism  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  has  been  that  it  Is  "result- 
oriented" — that  Is,  amenable  to  bending  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution  to  achieve  polit- 
ically-desirable ends.  In  general,  this  criti- 
cism is  far-fetched;  In  the  Gaston  case  It  may 
not  be. 

Recently  Gaston  County,  following  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  applied 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  released  from  the  sanctions 
of  the  act.  In  G.iston.  under  the  law.  the 
literacy  test  has  been  automatically  sus- 
pended because  fewer  than  50  percent  of  Its 
residents  had  voted  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964 — the  more  or  less  arbitrary 
guideline  Congress  adopted. 

Under  the  1965  act.  a  county  so  proscribed 
has  to  demonstrate  that  It  has  not  for  five 
years  used  the  t«st  dlscrlmlnatorlly.  And 
even  Judge  Wright,  who  wrote  the  district 
court  decision,  agreed  that  the  test  had  not 
been  used  "for  the  purpose"  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Why  not.  then,  release  Gaston  County  from 
sanction? 


That  U  where  Judge  Wright's  Ingenious 
reasoning  came  In.  Judge  Wright  found  that 
the  literacy  test  In  Gaston  County  had  had 
the  "effect,"  deliberate  or  not,  of  discrimi- 
nation because  during  the  minority  of  some 
living  potential  voters  Gaston  County  schools 
had  been  segregated  and  the  Negro  schools 
presumably  unequal. 

This  reasoning  Is  questionable  on  several 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  most  illiterates 
are  made  over  the  years  in  North  CaroUna 
by  dropping  out  of  school,  not  by  having  to 
attend  an  Inferior  school.  Moreover,  it  Is  clear 
that  Congress  In  1965  refused  to  abolish  liter- 
acy tests  outright.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
notwithstanding,  is  to  abolish  them  outright 
In  any  county  that  ever  had  segregated 
schools.  Judge  Wright  also  ignored  the  fart 
that  until  1964  the  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine  had  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  56 
years. 

When  It  endorses  Judge  Wright's  reason- 
ing— and  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  at  that — the 
Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  on  the  current  generation.  It 
is  saying  to  Gaston  County,  and  any  county 
In  the  same  fix.  "Tou  are  to  be  penalized 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  circa  1969.  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  law  of  the  land,  circa 
1898." 

The  case  may  seem  a  bit  academic,  es- 
pecially since  the  literacy  test  is  In  Increas- 
ing disuse  in  Piedmont,  North  Carolina.  But 
It  Involves  a  basic  principle— the  principle 
that  If  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  clear  and 
there  is  no  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  a 
piece  of  legislation  should  be  applied  as  Con- 
gress wrote  It.  and  not  as  the  Judges  em- 
bellish it. 

It  is  such  decisions  that  pave  the  way,  in 
public  sentiment,  for  "strict  construction- 
ists." 


JONES  AGAINST  ALFRED  H.  MAYER 
CO.:  JUDICIAL  ACTIVISM  RUN 
RIOT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Van- 
derbilt  Law  Review  for  April  1969  pub- 
lished an  article  by  me  entitled  "Jones  v. 
Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co.:  Judicial  Activism 
Run  Riot." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jokes    v.    Alfred   H.    Mates   Co.:    Jddiciai. 

Activism  Rxtn  Riot 
(By  Sam  J.  Ebvin.  Jr.,  U.S.  Senator  from 

North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Senate 

Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights) 

I.  introduction 

Those  who  make  It  their  business  to  follow 
clMely  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
ndtlced  its  tendency  to  save  the  most  con- 
troversial decisions  of  the  term  for  the  last 
days  In  June,  Just  before  the  Court  recesses 
for  the  summer.  One  sometimes  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Justices  wish  to-be  far  away 
from  the  summer  storms  produced  by  these 
decisions,  returning  to  Washington  In  the 
quieter  days  of  the  fall. 

Thus  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Court 
saved  Ite  decision  In  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer 
Co.'  untU  June  17.  1968,  and  then  promptly 
left  town.  The  Jones  case  is  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  Court's  habit  of  effecting  con- 
stitutional revision  by  Judicial  flat.  In  this 
case,  a  majority  of  the  Justices  engaged  In  a 
transparent  exercise  of  rewriting  history  and 
gave  an  ancient  and  limited  clvU  rights 
statute  an  interpretation  that  not  even  ar- 
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dent    defenders    of    the    Courfb    activism 
thought  warranted. 

In  a  seven-to-two  decision  the  Court  held 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  had  been 
Intended  to  and  did  prohibit  private  racial 
discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing. Reversing  the  option  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,'  which  had 
affirmed  the  district  court  opinion,*  the 
Court  held  that  the  plaintiffs,  a  Negro  hua- 
band  and  his  Caucasian  wife,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  buy  a  home  In  a  bousing  sub- 
division and  who  alleged  their  effort  had 
ben  refused  solely  because  of  the  husband's 
race,  were  entitled  to  federal  relief.  Justice 
Stewart,  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
was  Joined  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Black,  Douglas,  Brennan,  Fortas  and  Mar- 
shall, with  Justice  Douglas  writing  a  brief 
concurring  opinion.  Justice  Harlan  wrote  a 
dissenting  opinion,  in  which  Justice  White 
Joined. 

The  statute  applied  by  the  Court  provides: 

'"All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, as  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof 
to  inherit,  pxirchase.  lease,  sell,  hold  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  property."  * 
These  words  were  originally  a  part  ol  tlje 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866."  The  onief  propo- 
nents of  the  Act  of  1866  claimed  chat  Con- 
gress'had  acquired  the  power  to  adopt  It 
■Underthe  thirteenth  amendment,  which  had 
been  rattfled  in  1865  The  thirteenth  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows; 

"Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States. 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  JurisdicUon. 

"Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  purpose  of  the  thirteenth  airendment 
was  to  abolish  slavery  as  it  existed  before  the 
Civil  War. 

II.    THE    HISTORIC    CONTEXT 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  was  designed 
t3  malce  the  newly-freed  slaves  ciUzens  of 
the  United  States  and  to  compel  each  state 
or  territory  to  treat  them  as  equals  of  their 
white  citizens  rather  than  as  aliens  in  respect 
to  the  fundamental  civU  rights  specified  In 
the  Act.  A  citizen  had  the  legal  capacity  to 
acquire  property  from  a  willing  vendor,  while 
an  alien  had  either  a  severely  limited  or  a 
total  lack  of  such  capacity.  Almost  all  his- 
torians and  legal  scholars  agree  that  freed- 
men  were  treated  as  aliens  before  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866." 

A  slave  had  no  rights.  He  could  not  own 
property,  either  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or 
gift.  He  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  con- 
tract; he  could  not  make  a  valid  bond  or 
lease  of  property,  nor  could  he  be  held  to  his 
promise  in  writing  even  after  he  became  free. 
Of  course,  he  had  no  right  to  sue  or  be  sued 
and  no  right  to  serve  as  a  Juror  or  witness  in 
court.  In  short,  before  the  law,  he  was  for  the 
most  part  an  "unperson." 

At  least  in  legal  theory,  and  apparently  in 
fact,  in  the  early  19th  Century  the  inability 
to  hold  property,  to  contract,  and  to  have 
other  property  rights  was  a  disability  of 
slavery  rather  than  race  or  color.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  free  Negro  in  the  South  was  entitled 
to  own  real  and  personal  property  and  to  con- 
tract. But  by  the  1840's.  the  fear  of  slave 
rebellions  and  unrest  caused  the  slave-hold- 
mg  states  to  begin  legislating  strictly  in  re- 
gard to  free  Negroes  with  the  result  that, 
while  their  right  to  own  property  might  not 
have  been  abrogated,  their  enjoyment  of  the 
right  was  limited.  Strict  patrol  and  police 
regulations  governing  travel  were  enacted, 
requiring  each  Negro  to  have  a  pass  to  travel 
outside  his  immediate  locale;  some  states  re- 
quired free  Negroes  to  select  a  guardian  who 
would  stand  as  patron  for  them,  contracting 
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and   entering   into  legal    arrangements   for 
them.T 

Of  course,  the  Negro  hardly  fared  better  in 
the  North  at  the  time.  Many  northern  states 
prohibited  free  Negroes  from  emigrating  into 
them,  and  most  denied  them  suffrage,  the 
right  to  sue,  the  right  to  serve  as  Jurors,  and 
the  right  to  be  witnesses  in  court.'  Most  of 
these  disabilities,  it  must  be  empha«ized, 
were  considered  to  be  withholding  of  political 
rather  than  dvll  rights,  and  congressional 
sponsors  of  dvU  rights  legUlatlon  time  and 
again  disclaimed  any  intention  to  Interfere 
with  laws  of  a  purely  political  nature. 

Many  of  the  contemporary  supporters  of 
the  1866  Act  entertained  serious  doubts  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  the  measure 
under  the  thirteenth  amendment.  They 
doubted  that  the  thirteenth  amendment  pro- 
hibition against  "slavery"  or  "involuntary 
servitude"  could  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude protection  of  all  the  rights  included  in 
the  1866  Act.*  In  fact,  this  doubt  played  a 
major  role  in  the  drafting  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which 
actually  incorporates  the  major  provisions  of 
the  1866  Act.  This  was  done  to  insure  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  and  to  forestall 
the  repeal  of  Its  provisions  by  a  subsequent 
congressional  majority." 

A.  The  civil  rights  bill  of  1866:  Legislative 
history 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  Con- 
gress approved  the  thirteenth  amendment, 
which  was  ratified  in  1865.  Sabsequently, 
based  upon  the  constitutional  authority  con- 
tained therein,  the  3Bth  Congress  passed  S. 
60,  an  amendment  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau 
Act."  to  strengthen  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  re- 
cently established  Freedman's  Bureau  and 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  freedmen  in  the 
states  which  had  attempted  to  secede.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  S.  60  provided  that  when  any  state 
which  had  been  in  rebellion  denied  to  Ne- 
groes any  clvU  right  belonging  to  a  white 
person  "in  consequence  of  any  State  or  local 
law,  ordinance,  police,  or  other  regulation, 
custom  or  prejudice," '«  the  President  had  a 
duty  to  extend  military  protection  to  such 
person.  The  section  defined  "civil  rights"  to 
include  these  rights:  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties  and  give  evi- 
dence; to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell  hold 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property;  and 
to  have  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws. 
Section  8  made  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  agents  of  the  Bureau  for  any  person  act- 
ing "under  color  of  any  State  or  local 
ordinance,  police,  or  other  regulation  or 
custom""  to  subject  or  cause  to  be  sub- 
jected any  Negro  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
civil  right  secured  to  any  white  persons." 

S.  60  was  premised  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  treat  the  seceding  states  as  con- 
quered provinces;  it  was  operative  in  a  pe- 
riod when  the  defeated  South  was  under  the 
rule  of  military  governments  having  vir- 
tually unlimited  powers.  While  It  is  of  little 
value  to  engage  in  a  semantic  argument  re- 
garding the  interpretation  of  the  terms  "cus- 
tom or  prejudice "  in  section  7  of  the  bill,  it 
might  be  noted  that  "custom"  was  generally 
considered  to  be  behavior  legitimated  by 
state  or  community  sanction,  something 
more  than  general  prejudice.  Moreover,  since 
the  term  "prejudice"  was  not  included  in 
section  8,  providing  criminal  sanctions,  it 
seems  to  be  fair!y  clear  that  S.  60  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  deal  with  state  action, 
despite  the  circumstances  surrounding  Its 
passage. 

Following  the  passage  of  S.  60,  the  39th 
Congress  turned  to  the  Civil  Rights  BUI  of 
1866.  In  order  to  engage  in  a  meaningful 
discussion  of  its  legislative  history,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  relevant  portions 
of  its  original  text: 

"Section  1.  That  all  persons  born  In  the 
United  States  and  not  subject  to  any  for- 
eign power,  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 


States;  and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and 
color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condi- 
tlons  of  slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States,  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue.  be  parties,  and  give 
evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property;  and 
to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings  for  the  security  of  persons  and 
property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains, 
and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law! 
statute,  ordinance,  regulations,  or  custom,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Section  2.  That  any  person  who,  under 
color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  custom,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be 
subjected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or 
Territory  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right 
secured  or  protected  by  this  Act,  or  to  dif- 
ferent  punishment,  pains,  or  penalties  on 
account  of  such  person  having  at  any  time 
been  held  in  a  condition  of  slavery  or  Invol- 
untary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or 
race,  than  is  prescribed  for  the  punishment 
of  white  persons,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and.  on  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court."  " 

As  noted  above,  there  were  those  in  the 
39th  OongresB  who  felt  that  Congress  did  not 
have  the  power  to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Bill, 
and  such  doubts  played  a  major  role  in  the 
subsequent  drafting  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment."  Therefore,  following  the  rati- 
fication of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
JSTOj  protecting  the  rights  of  suffrage,  it  pro- 
vlded  for  the  reeoactment  of  the  1866  Act. 
This  reenactment  was  felt  to  be  of  no  con- 
sequence by  the  majority  in  Jones,  despite 
the  unarguable  fact  that  it  is  hardly  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  the  Congress  to  feel 
the  need  to  reenact  one  of  its  own  laws 
verbatim." 

The  record  clearly  indicates  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  was  designed  to  protect 
limited  rights.  It  was  not  considered  to  be 
all-encompassing  and  was  not  drafted  to 
reach  private  action.  Rather,  by  prohibiting 
all  state  legislatures  from  enacting  and  en- 
forcing statutes  that  treated  one  citizen  dif- 
ferently from  another,  it  was  directed  toward 
establishing  equal  legal  status  and  capacity 
in  clearly  defined  areas  for  those  recently 
emancipated  from  slavery. 

Certainly  there  are  many  ambiguities  in 
the  debates,  but  when  they  are  read  in  their 
entirety,  in  the  context  of  the  period,  the 
dominant  theme  is  ooncem  with  state,  not 
individual,  action,  either  by  those  entrusted 
to  enforce  the  law  or  by  a  private  citizen 
acting  under  color  of  law.  Either  falls  under 
the  traditional  state  action  requirement. 
When  combined  with  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  statute  Itself  and  construed  according 
to  the  rules  of  statutory  construction,  this 
theme  clearly  indicates  that  the  majority  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Jones  is  based 
upon  wishful  thinking  that  can  be  substan- 
tial only  by  violating  all  the  standard  rules 
of  statutory  oonstructlon,  by  ignoring  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  by  placing  upon  the 
meaning  of  both  the  words  and  the  history 
an  Interpretation  that  Is  clearly  unrea- 
sonable. 

A  clear  distinction  between  "civil"  and 
"political"  rights  was  drawn  at  the  time  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  was  passed,  a  distinction 
based  on  the  privileges  and  Immimities 
clause  of  article  IV.  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  most  commonly-quoted  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  is  foiuid  in  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Washington  in  Corfteld  v. 
Coryell,  which  reads: 
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"We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining  these 
expressions  to  those  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  are.  in  their  nature,  funda- 
mental; which  belong,  of  right,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  free  Oovemments;  and  which 
have,  at  all  times,  been  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  states  which  compose 
this  Union,  from  the  time  of  their  becoming 
free,  independent  and  sovereign.  What  these 
fundamental  principles  are,  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  tedious  than  difficult  to  enu- 
merate. They  may,  however,  be  all  com- 
prehended under  the  following  general 
heads:  protection  by  the  government;  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  right 
to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every  kind, 
and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and 
safety;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  re- 
straints as  the  government  may  Justly  pre- 
scribe for  the  general  good  of  the  whole. 
The  right  of  a  citizen  of  one  state  to  pass 
through,  or  to  reside  in  any  other  state, 
for  purposes  of  trade,  agriculture,  profes- 
sional pursuits,  or  otherwise;  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  h{;beas  corpus;  to  in- 
stitute and  maintain  actions  of  any  kind 
In  the  courts  of  the  state;  to  take,  hold, 
and  dispose  of  property,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal: and  an  exemption  from  higher  taxes 
or  impositions  than  sxe  paid  by  the  other 
citizens  of  the  state;  may  be  mentioned  as 
some  of  the  particular  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens,  which  are  clearly  em- 
braced by  the  general  description  of  priv- 
ileges deemed  to  be  fundamental." " 

Reliance  on  this  definition  was  virtually 
universal  among  members  of  the  39th  Con- 
gress, including  Senator  Trumbull  of  Illi- 
nois, Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  author  of  the  Civil  Rights  BUI,  who, 
after  quoting  the  above  passage,  was  asked 
to  interpret  the  term  "civil  rights."  He 
responded : 

"The  first  section  of  the  bill  defines  what  I 
understand  to  be  civil  rights:  the  right  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  to  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  pur- 
chase, sell,  lease,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal 
benefit  to  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
security  of  person  and  property.  These  I 
understand  to  be  civil  rights,  fundamental 
rights  belonging  to  every  man  as  a  free  man, 
and  which  under  the  Constitution  as  It  now 
exists  we  have  a  right  to  protect  every  man 
in. 

"Mr.  McDougall.  Do  I  understand  that  it 
is  not  designed  to  involve  the  question  of 
political  rights? 

"Mr.  Tnmibull.  This  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  political  rights  or  status  of  parties. 
It  is  confined  exclusively  to  their  civil  rights, 
such  rights  as  should  appertain  to  every  free 
man."  '" 

Subsequently,  in  response  to  the  claim  of 
opponents  of  the  bill  thkt  it  was  all-encom- 
passing, Trumbull  said : 

"The  blU  Is  applicable  exclusively  to  civil 
rights.  It  does  not  propose  to  regulate  the 
political  rights  of  individuals;  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any 
other  political  right;  but  is  simply  Intended 
to  carry  out  a  constitutional  provision,  and 
guarantee  to  every  person  of  every  color  the 
same  civil  rights.  That  Is  aU  there  Is  to 
if  ■» 

Both  the  Freedman's  BlU  (S.  60)  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  (S.  61).  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Trumbull  on  January  5.  1866,  were  based 
upon  the  second  section  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  a  section  which  Trumbull  re- 
peatedly asserted  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  reach  state  action.  For  Instance,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Freedman's  Bill,  Senator  Trum- 
bull said: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  under  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  we  may  destroy  all  these 
discriminations   in   civil   rights   against  the 
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black  man.  ...  If  in  order  to  prevent  slavery 
Congress  deem  it  necessary  to  declare  null 
and  void  all  laws  which  will  not  permit  the 
colored  man  to  contract,  which  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  go  where  he 
pleases,  it  has  the  power  to  do  so.  .  .  .  That 
is  what  is  provided  to  be  done  by  this  bill. 
Its  provisions  are  temporary;  but  there  is 
another  bill  on  your  table,  somewhat  akin  to 
this,  which  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  to 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  pro- 
tect persons  of  all  races  in  equal  civil 
rights."  =» 

Later,  during  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  debate, 
he  declared  that  the  abstract  declaration  em- 
bodied in  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  of 
little  value  "if  in  the  late  slaveholdlng  States 
laws  are  to  be  enacted  and  enforced  depriving 
persons  of  African  descent  of  privileges  which 
are  essential  to  freemen.  ...  It  is  the  inten- 
tion  of   this   bill   to   secure  those   rights."  ^ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
bill  was  managed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Representative 
Wilson  of  Iowa,  the  emphasis  was  also  on 
state  action.  Representative  Wilson  saw  a 
need  to  eradicate  the  Black  Codes.  In  discuss- 
ing such  Southern  legislation,  he  said: 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  this  bill  rests  on  the  discrimination 
relative  to  civil  rights  and  immunities  made 
by  the  States  on  'account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  slavery'."  "■=' 

Anotlier  active  participant  in  the  debate. 
Representative  Shellabarger  of  Ohio,  asserted 
that  the  whole  effect  of  sjction  1  was: 

"  [T)o  require  that  whatever  of  these  enum- 
erated rights  and  obligations  are  imposed  by 
State  laws  shall  be  for  and  upon  all  citizens 
alike  without  listlnctions  based  on  race  or 
former  condition  in  slavery.  .  .  . 

Self-evidently  this  Is  the  whole  effect  of 
this  first  section.  It  secures — not  to  all  citi- 
zens, but  to  all  races  as  races  who  are  citi- 
zens— equality  of  protection  in  those  enum- 
erated ClvU  rights  which  the  States  may  deem 
proper  to  confer  upon  any  races."  " 

The  Covirt  makes  much  of  the  relation  be- 
tween sections  1  and  2  of  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  interprets  section  1  as  ap- 
plying to  both  state  and  private  action, 
while  asserting  that  the  criminal  penalties 
embodied  In  section  2  apply  only  to  those 
acting  under  color  of  state  law.  However,  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  evidently  took  the 
view  common  in  legislative  draftsmanship, 
namely  that  section  1  expressed  those  "fun- 
damental rights"  sought  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  bill  and  section  2  provided  the  penal- 
ties for  violating  or  interfering  with  those 
rights.  Senator  Trumbull  indicated  that 
section  1  of  the  bill  stated  the  "great  funda- 
mental rights."  but  that  it  would  be  of  little 
value  without  machinery  designed  to  give 
effect  to  those  rights,  saying: 

"(TJhe  only  question  Is,  will  this  bill  be 
effective  .  .  .  for  the  first  section  will 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Constitution  itself  unless  we 
have  the  machinery  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
A  law  is  good  lor  nothing  without  a  penalty, 
VTlthout  a  sanction  to  it.  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  sections  of  the  bill."  = 
Obviously,  this  means  that  those  penalized 
by  section  2  (those  acting  under  color  of 
state  law)  are  the  only  ones  prohibited  from 
Interfering  with  the  "great  fundamental 
rights"  outlined  in  section  1. 

The  Court  strains  the  boundaries  of  legal 
reasoning  to  arrive  at  its  conclusion.  In  or- 
der to  show  that  section  1  applies  to  pri- 
vate acts  of  discrimination,  the  majority 
opinion  is  forced  to  disassociate  that  section 
from  the  second  section  in  which  there  is 
reference  to  "color  of  law."  The  Court's  legal 
reasoning  consists  simply  of  the  bare  as- 
sertion that  "If  Section  2  had  been  intended 
to  grant  nothing  more  than  an  immunity 
from  governmental  Interference,  then  much 
of  Section  2  would  have  made  no  sense  at  all." 
and  that  section  2  was  "carefully  drafted  to 


exempt  private  violations  of  section  1  from 
the  criminal  sanctions  it  impoesed.""  The 
sole  support  for  this  broadside  assertion  is 
a  lengthy  and  highly  speculative  footnote 
containing  quotations  from  a  discussion  on 
the  floor  between  Congressman  Loan  of  Mis- 
souri and  Cong^ressman  Wilson  of  Iowa,  the 
floor  manager,  regarding  the  reason  for  the 
reference  to  "color  of  law"  in  section  2  in 
view  of  its  absence  in  section  1.  Wilson's  fail- 
ure to  reply  directly  to  this  question  con- 
stitutes the  sole  textual  support  for  the 
Court's  argument."  This  reasoning,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  very  lawyer-like;  Indeed,  it 
is  pure  conjecture  and  not  very  convincing 
at  that,  eeptecially  in  view  of  other  repre- 
sentative statements  by  Congressman  Wilson 
and  Senator  Trumbull  indicating  that  the 
measure  was  intended  only  to  prohibit  acts 
perpetrated  under  color  of  law. 

Reliance  on  floor  debates  to  determine 
statutory  meaning  is  always  a  delicate  task, 
requiring  the  exercise  of  utmost  objectivity. 
The  pitfalls  that  await  the  careless  are  evi- 
dent when  one  compares  Justice  Stewart's 
reading  of  history  with  that  of  Justice  Har- 
lan. The  immediate  Impression  is  that  the 
two  Justices  used  entirely  different  debates. 
However,  it  becomes  clear  from  Justice  Har- 
lan's gentle  reproofs  that  the  majority  schol- 
arship was  faulty,  if  not  deliberately  selec- 
tive. At  best,  the  Court  has  chosen  to  read 
only  those  few  parts  of  the  congressional 
debates  which,  when  taken  out  of  context, 
will  bolster  its  desired  result.  Moreover,  the 
Court  refers  to  sections  of  the  debate,  which, 
when  checked,  reflect  positions  almost  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  Court's  position. 

For  example,  in  footnote  33.  the  Court 
refers  to  Cong.  Globe.  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
1758,  1785  (leee)."  when  one  checks  these 
references,  he  finds  Senator  Trumbull  as- 
serting that: 

"If  an  offense  is  committed  against  a 
colored  person  simply  because  he  is  colored, 
in  a  State  where  the  law  affords  him  the 
same  protection  as  If  he  were  white,  this 
act  neither  has  nor  was  Intended  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  case,  because  he 
has  adequate  remedies  In  the  State  courts; 
but  if  he  is  discriminated  against  under 
color  of  State  laws  because  he  is  colored, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  for 
his  protection."  » 

On  page  1758.  Trumbull  says  that  every- 
thing done  by  the  Southern  dissidents  was 
perpetrated  under  state  laws,  clearly  indi- 
cating that  the  remedy  must  be  directed 
against  those  laws  and  the  persons  acting 
under  color  thereof.™  Looking  further,  one 
finds  Senator  Stewart  saying: 

"Although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  local 
government,  and  extremely  anxious  that 
these  matters  should  be  attended  to  by  the 
States  as  early  as  practicable,  still  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  Intention  of  those  who 
amended  the  Constitution,  as  plainly  Indi- 
cated by  that  amendment,  to  give  the  power 
to  the  General  Government  to  pass  any  nec- 
essary law  to  secure  to  the  freedmen  personal 
liberty.  ...  I  fully  concur  with  the  opponents 
of  the  bin  that  It  would  be  much  more  de- 
sirable that  the  States  should  do  it  them- 
selves; and  I  am  anxious  that  proposition* 
should  be  held  out  whereby  they  do  it.  and 
perhaps  It  would  have  been  well  if  we  had 
done  that  in  the  first  instance.  .  .  It  passed 
today,  it  has  no  operation  In  tfie  State  of 
Georgia  .  .  .  and  the  other  States  can  place 
themselves  in  the  same  position  so  easily 
that  I  do  not  believe  they  ought  to  com- 
plain. ...  He  must  do  it  under  the  color  of 
a  law.  If  there  is  no  law  or  custom  In  exist- 
ence In  a  State  authorizing  it.  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  It  under  color  of  any 
law.  This  section  is  simply  to  remove  the 
disabilities  exUting  by  laws  tending  to  re- 
duce the  Negro  to  a  system  of  peonage.  It 
strikes  at  that;  nothing  else.  It  strikes  at  the 
renewal  of  any  attempt  to  make  those  whom 
we  have  attempted  to  make  free  slaves  or 
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peons.  Tb*t  Is  the  whole  scope  of  the  law. 
Now,  If  you  listen  to  the  act  of  Georgia  you 
will  see  that  they  can  have  no  law  there 
under  the  color  of  which  an  offense  of  this 
kind  can  be  committed.  The  second  section 
of  the  act  of  the  State  of  Georgia  Is  precisely 
similar  to  the  first  section  of  the  civil  rights 
bin.  taken  from  It  almost  In  the  precise 
language."  " 

Indeed,  one  begins  to  wonder  If  the  Court 
accidentally  cited  the  wrong  page,  for  It  seems 
odd  Indeed  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  such  damaging  evidence. 

The  majority  In  Janet  expends  much  ef- 
fort In  discussing  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
views  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  opponents 
that  the  measure  extended  to  private  acts, 
an  area  constitutionally  within  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  states,  as  evidence  that 
the  bill  did  In  fact  extend  to  such  acta.  It 
Is  standard  practice  for  opponents  of  any 
legislation  to  picture  it  as  the  grossest  of  all 
possible  evUs  and  generally  to  exaggerate  its 
effects  as  a  means  of  dramatizing  an  alleged 
problem,  thereby  obtaining  support  for  their 
position.  It  Is  naive,  to  say  the  least,  to  assert 
that  the  verbiage  of  the  opponents  lends 
strength  to  the  Court's  position.  However, 
imder  the  construction  given  to  the  1866  bill 
by  the  1968  Supreme  Court,  the  most  rash 
of  its  opponents  might  well  be  designated 
true  oracles  in  retrospect.  Senator  Saulsbury 
of  Delawsu-e.  an  opponent  of  the  bUl,  stated: 

"I  regard  this  bill  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous that  ever  was  Introduced  Into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  was  ever 
invited."  » 

Finally,  nowhere  in  the  entire  congressional 
debates  was  it  ever  suggested  that  private 
discrimination  by  refusal  to  sell  or  rent  hous- 
ing would  be  prohibited  by  the  bill.  In  fact, 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the 
minds  of  the  drafters,  who  would  have  con- 
sidered such  legislation  to  be  tyrannical 
governmental  intrusion  on  individual  free- 
d(»n. 

B.  Text  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 
To  support  its  ruling  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  now  embodied 
In  42  n.S.C.  section  1982,  are  really  an  open 
occupancy  law  applicable  to  Individuals  not 
acting  under  color  of  state  or  territorial  law. 
the  Supreme  Court  does  two  unprecedented 
things.  First,  it  assigns  to  the  language  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  a  meaning  it 
does  not  have  and  a  purpose  It  is  not  intended 
to  achieve.  Second,  it  divorces  42  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 1982  from  18  T7.S.C.  section  242  and  42 
U.S.C.  section  1983,  the  only  laws  which  pro- 
vide any  sanctions  for  Its  violation. 

There  is.  In  truth,  no  relationship  between 
the  open  occupancy  concept  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866,  the  preeenUy  relevant 
words  of  which  merely  specify  that  "all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shaU  have  the  same 
right.  In  every  State  and  territory,  as  Is  en- 
Joyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  Inherit, 
purchase.  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  oonvey  reed 
and  personal  property."  This  language  is 
simply  designed  to  sec\u%  to  aU  citizens  of 
all  races  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  at 
the  hands  of  states  and  territories  in  respect 
to  rights  In  property.  In  other  words.  Its  sole 
purpose  Is  to  make  all  the  citizens  of  each 
state  and  territory  equal  before  the  law  In 
reepect  to  rights  of  property,  and  not  to  sub- 
ject the  rights  of  property  of  one  individual 
to  the  demands  of  any  other  Individual  of 
any  race. 

A  person  has  a  right  when  the  law  author- 
izes him  to  exact  from  another  an  act  or 
forbearance.  Since,  a  white  person's  right 
to  purchase  or  lease  property  has  always 
been  subjected  by  state  and  territorial  law 
to  the  condition  that  its  owner  must  be  will- 
ing to  sell  or  lease  the  property  to  him,  the 
Court  distorts  the  plain  words  of  the  Civil 
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Rights  Act  of  1866  from  their  true  meaning 
in  holding  that  they  confer  upon  a  Negro 
the  legal  right  to  compel  an  unwilling  owner 
of  private  property  to  oonvey  or  lease  It  to 
him.  Furthermore,  a  white  person  does  not 
have  a  right  to  compel  an  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty to  convey  it  to  him,  or  even  to  lease  It 
to  him  for  a  substantial  term,  luUess  such 
owner  has  bound  himself  to  do  so  by  a  written 
contract  or  memorandum  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  of  the  state  or  terri- 
tory In  which  the  real  property  is  located." 

As  Senator  Trumball  pointed  out  during 
the  debates  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866, 
"a  law  Is  good  for  nothing  without  a  pen- 
alty, without  a  sanction  to  It,  and  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
bill." »«  By  this  statement.  Senator  Trumbull 
referred  to  section  2  of  the  Act.  which  made 
its  sole  sanction  a  criminal  penalty.  Section 
a  of  the  Act  is  now  codified  as  18  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 242,  and  its  language  plainly  shows  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866,  now  embodied  In  42  U.S.C.  section  1982. 
are  limited  in  their  application  to  persons 
acting  under  color  of  State  or  territorial 
law.** 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  Coiut  In 
Jones  takes  no  note  of  the  fact  that  in  1871 
Congress  added  a  civil  sanction  to  section  1 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866."  This  civil 
sanction  Is  now  codified  as  42  U.S.C.  section 
1983  and  constitutes  the  only  civil  remedy 
available  to  citizens  for  deprivation  of  the 
property  rights  secured  to  them  by  42  U.S.C. 
section  1982.  Section  1983  reads  as  follows: 

"Every  person  who,  \mder  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  reg^ulatlon,  custom  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  In  an  action  at  law, 
suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceedings 
for  redress." 

This  statute  makes  indisputable  the  invalid- 
ity of  the  Court's  ruling  in  Jones  that  sec- 
tion 1982  is  applicable  to  private  acts  of 
discrimination.'^ 

C.  Precedents  relating  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866 
In  reaching  Its  decision  in  Jones,  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  forced  not  only  to  strain 
statutory  language,  misread  legislative  his- 
tory, and  misunderstand  the  context  of  the 
times,  but  also  to  overrule  a  long  line  of 
precedents  which,  without  exception,  held 
that  Congress  had  intended  only  to  reach 
state  action  by  the  1866  Act.  The  Court  dis- 
posed of  these  cases  in  a  few  short  para- 
graphs, without  pausing  long  enoiigh  to 
give  them  a  decent  burial. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  the  Court  dis- 
cussed the  scope  of  the  1866  Act  and  Its  ap- 
plication to  pxirely  private  actions  in  the 
following  terms: 

"[I]t  would  be  rimnlng  the  slavery  argu- 
ment into  the  ground  to  make  it  apply  to 
every  act  of  discrimination  which  a  person 
may  see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he  wiU 
entertain,  or  as  to  the  people  he  will  take 
into  his  coach  or  cab  or  car,  or  admit  to  his 
concert  or  theatre,  w  deal  with  In  other  mat- 
ters of  Intercourse  or  business."  •* 

A  few  pages  earlier,  the  Court  bad  con- 
sidered the  theoretical  distinction  between 
a  state's  power  to  abridge  a  citizen's  civil 
rights  and  an  Individual's  ability  to  Impair 
their  enjoyment: 

"(Cllvil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  against  State  aggression, 
cannot  be  Impaired  by  the  wrongful  acts  of 
individuals,  unsupported  by  State  author- 
ity ..  .  The  wrongful  act  of  an  Indlvldiial, 
imsupported  by  any  such  authority,  is  sim- 
ply a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime  of  that  Indi- 
vidual: an  Invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
injured  party,  it  is  true  .  .  .  but  if  not  sanc- 
tioned in  some  way  by  the  State,  or  not  dooe 


tinder  State  authority,  his  rights  remain  in 
full  force,  and  may  presumably  be  vindicated 
by  resort  to  the  laws  of  the  State  for  redress. 
An  individual  cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his 
right  ...  to  hold  property,  to  buy  and  sell . 
he  may,  by  force  or  fraud.  Interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  in  a  particular 
case  .  .  .  but,  unless  protected  in  these  wrong, 
ful  acts  by  some  shield  of  State  law  or  State 
authority,  he  cannot  destroy  or  Injure  the 
right  .  .  ."  » 

It  was  this  distinction,  still  valid  today, 
which  the  Court  Ignored  when  it  gave  the 
1866  Act  such  an  imaginative  reading  in 
Jones.  Even  the  first  Justice  Harlan,  who  ar- 
gued  long  and  often  that  private  dlscrimlna- 
tion  Is  a  "badge"  or  "incident"  of  slavery, 
would  have  limited  prohibitory  legislation  to 
"discrimination  practiced  by  corporations 
and  individuals  In  the  exercise  of  their  pub- 
lic or  quasi-public  functions."  *» 

Later  under  the  version  then  extant  of 
section  2  of  the  1866  Act  the  Court,  in  Hodges 
V.  United  States,*^  reversed  the  conviction  of 
several  men  for  terrorizing  Negroes  to  pre- 
vent them  from  exercising  contracts  of  em- 
ployment as  guaranteed  by  section  1  of  the 
1866  Act.  Acknowledging  that  one  of  the  dis- 
abilities  of  slavery  was  the  lack  of  power  to 
contract  and  that  the  men  in  this  case  had 
deprived  the  Negroes  of  that  right,  the  Court 
nevertheless  concluded  that  "no  mere  assault 
or  trespass  or  appropriation  operates  to  re- 
duce the  individual  to  a  condition  of  slav- 
ery." "  and  only  conduct  that  actually  en- 
slaves can  subject  one  to  punishment  under 
any  legislation  enacted  to  enforce  the  thir- 
teenth amendment. 

Then  In  Corrigan  v.  Buckley,  the  Court  was 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  might  enjoin 
prospective  breaches  of  racially  restrictive 
covenants  under  the  immediate  predecessors 
to  section  1982.  The  Court  answered  nega- 
tively saying: 

"(Tlhey  like  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
naent  under  whose  sanction  they  were  en- 
acted, do  not  in  any  manner  prohibit  or 
Invalidate  contracts  entered  Into  by  private 
individuals  in  respect  to  the  control  and 
disposition  of  their  own  property."  " 

In  Hurd  v.  Hodge,  the  Issue  again  was 
racially  restrictive  covenants,  and  the  Court 
said  of  the  predecessor  of  section  1982: 

"We  may  start  with  the  proposition  that 
the  statute  does  not  invalidate  private  re- 
strictive agreements  so  long  as  the  purposes 
of  those  agreements  are  achieved  by  the 
parties  through  voluntary  adherence  to  the 
terms.  The  action  toward  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  luider  consideration  Is 
Isle]  directed  is  governmental  action.  Such 
was  the  holding  of  Corrigan  v.  Buck- 
ley. .  .  ."<* 

Manifestly,  the  precedents  are  opposed  to 
the  present  Court's  view  of  this  legislation. 
The  seven  Justices  of  the  majority  discarded 
an  unbrcAen  line  of  Supreme  Court  cases, 
dlamlaslng  most  of  them  by  mere  footnote 
references. 

Before  the  Court  handed  down  its  decision 
In  Jones,  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968,"  'Htle  Vin  of  which 
provides  the  only  open  occupancy  law  ever 
enacted  by  Congress.  For  reasons  stated  by 
Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissent,  the  Court 
should  have  refrained  from  making  any 
decision  and  dismissed  the  writ  of  certiorari 
under  which  It  acted  as  improvldenUy 
granted." 

D.  The  thirteenth  amendment 
To  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  Its  dis- 
torted construction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866.  the  Covirt  Invokes  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  and  in  so  doing  attributes  to 
it  a  meaning  and  purpose  wholly  unrelated 
to  its  history  and  language.^' 

Section  1  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
does  two  things,  and  only  two  things.  First, 
it  outlaws  slavery,  and  second,  it  ouUaws 
involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punish- 
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ment  for  crime.*"  Section  2  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  empowers  Congress  to  enforce 
section  1  by  "appropriate  legislation."  It  is 
manifest  that  this  grant  of  legislative  power 
merely  authorizes  Congress  to  enact  laws 
making  effective  the  preceding  section's  out- 
lawry of  slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude. 
It  does  nothing  more  than  this.  There  is  not 
a  syllable  In  the  thirteenth  amendment 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  bar  private 
discrimination  based  on  race  or  to  sub- 
ordinate the  contract  or  property  rights  of 
one  free  American  to  the  demands  of  another 
free  American  of  any  race.  Despite  this,  Jones 
expressly  holds  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enforce  the  limited  objectives  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment  vests  In  Congress 
the  unlimited  power  to  regulate  the  contract 
and  property  rights  of  all  Americans  In  order 
to  prevent  them  from  practicing  private  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes,  regardless  of 
whether  there  be  any  state  Involvement  and 
regardless  of  what  other  constitutional  pro- 
visions may  declare. 

This  holding  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
words  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  but  it 
Is  also  repugnant  to  the  sotind  precedents 
interpreting  those  words.  As  the  Court 
delared  in  Hodges  v.  United  States: 

"The  meaning  of  this  [the  thirteenth 
amendment]  is  as  clear  as  language  can 
make  It.  The  things  denounced  are  slavery 
and  Involuntary  servitude,  ard  Congress  is 
given  power  to  enforce  that  denunciation.  All 
understand  by  these  terms  a  condition  of 
enforced  compulsory  service  of  one  to 
another.  While  the  Inciting  cause  of  the 
Amendment  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
colored  race,  yet  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit that  race  to  the  care  of  he  Nation.  It  is 
the  denunciation  of  a  condition  and  not  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  a  particular  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude 
of  the  Chinese,  of  the  Italian,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  as  much  within  Its  compass  as 
slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude  of  the 
African.*" 

And  as  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Cor- 
rigan V.  Buckley: 

"The  13th  amendment  denouncing  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  that  is,  a  condi- 
tion of  enforced  compulsory  service  of  one  to 
another,  does  not  In  other  matters  protect 
the  Individual  rights  of  persons  of  tfte  Negro 
race."  " 

ni.   CONCLUSION      - 

The  Implications  of  Jones  are  disquieting 
to  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution 
means  what  It  says,  and  not  something  else, 
and  that  it  Is  desirable  for  our  country  to 
remain  a  free  society.  A  free  society  must 
confer  equality  of  legal  rights  upon  all  Its 
people.  But  when  It  goes  beyond  this  and 
undertakes  to  confer  economic  and  social 
equality  upon  them,  it  ceases  to  be  free. 

Although  it  cites  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,'^ 
the  majority  opinion  In  Jones  falls  to  note 
that  the  rulings  in  these  cases  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  what  it  says  and  holds. 
Moreover,  It  ignores  the  observations  made 
by  Justice  Bradley  In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases 
about  "running  the  slavery  argument  into 
the  ground."  Jones  runs  "the  slavery  argu- 
ment into  the  ground."  It  does  thi3  by  a 
series  of  assertions,  some  of  which  are  sur- 
charged with  a  paasion  somewhat  incongru- 
ous for  a  Court  which  Is  supposed  to  decide 
legal  controversies  with  what  Edmund 
Burke  called  "the  cold  neutrality  of  the 
impartial  judge." 

Jones  asserts.  In  substance,  that  the 
thirteenth  amendment  endows  the  Negro 
with  various  rights  in  addition  to  the  one 
Us  words  give  him — the  right  to  be  free 
from  enforced  compulsory  service  to  another; 
that  among  the  additional  rights  the 
thirteenth  amendment  confers  upon  the 
Kegro  is:  the  right  to  have  a  dollar  In  his 
hand  "purchase  the  same  thing  as  a  dollar 
In  the  hands  of  a  white  man;"  the  right  "to 
buy  whatever  a  white  man  can  buy;"  and 


"the  right  to  live  wherever  a  white  man  can 
live."  Further,  the  Court  holds  that  section 
2  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  empowers 
Congress  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  counteract  any  private  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  race  which  Interferes  with 
the  Negro's  enjoyment  of  these  or  any  other 
undefined  additional  rights  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  amendment. 

In  reaching  these  conclusions  and  making 
their  adjudication  In  Jones,  the  majority  of 
the  Justices  perform  remarkable  Intellectual 
acrobatics.  They  misread  and  misinterpret 
the  hlbtory  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 
and,  by  so  doing.  Impute  to  the  Senators  and 
the  Representatives  who  passed  the  Act  a 
purpose  their  minds  did  not  entertain  anc* 
their  words  did  not  express.  Moreover,  they 
assign  to  the  Act  and  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment meanings  incompatible  with  their 
language.^' 

When  all  Is  said.  Jones  lUtistrates  judicial 
activism  run  riot.  It  lb.  Indeed,  enough  to 
make  historical,  linguistic,  and  constitu- 
tional angels  weep. 
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laws  enacted  during  the  Reconstruction  Era: 
The  Acts  of  1868,  14  Stat.  27;  of  1870,  16  Stat. 
140;  of  1871,  16  Stat.  433  and  17  Stat.  13;  and 
of  1875,  18  Stat.  335.  These  are  set  out  in  full 
text  in  R.  Carr,  Federal  Protection  of  Civil 
Rights:  Quest  for  a  Sword  211-49  (1947). 
For  the  details  of  what  happened  to  them,  see 
R.  Carr,  Federal  Protection  of  Civil  Rights: 
Quest  for  a  Sword  (1947);  3  Race  Rel.  L. 
Rep.  133-61  (1958);  Oressman,  The  Unhappy 
History  of  Civil  Rights  Legislation,  50  Mich. 
L.  Rev.  1323  (1952) ;  Maslow  &  Robinson,  Civil 
Rights  Legislation  and  the  Fight  for  Equality, 
20  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  363  (1953) .  See  generally  2 
T.  Emerson,  D.  Haber  &  N.  Dorsen.  Political 
and  Civil  Rights  in  the  United  States  1356- 
480  (1967). 

"Act  of  March  3,  1966.  cb.  90,  SS  1-5,  13 
Stat.  507. 


"■Cong.  Globe.  39th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  318 
(1866). 

"Id. 

"  The  text  of  S.  60  is  In  E.  McPherson.  His- 
tory of  the  Reconstruction  72-74  (1871). 
The  original  Freedman's  Bureau  Act  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  are  set  out  in  W.  Flem- 
ing. Doctunentary  History  of  Reconstruc- 
tion 315-26  (1966).  See  Q.  Bentley,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  ( 1955) . 

»  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  ch.  31,  §2.  14 
Stat.  27. 

"See  note  8  supra. 

>'It  Is  often  claimed  by  detractors  of  the 
Congress  that  there  Is  frequent  repetition  and 
overlapping  In  its  laws  due  to  the  Ignorance 
of  some  of  Its  members  regarding  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  laws.  However,  reenactment 
by  direct  reference  hardly  falls  In  this  cate- 
gory. 

"6  F.  Cas.  546  (No.  3230)  (C.C.E.D.  P». 
1823). 

■»CoNO.  Olobi.  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  476 
(1866). 

'</d.at599. 

"  Id.  at  322. 

=  /d.  at474 

»/d.  at  1118. 

»'/d.  at  1293. 

» Id.  at  475. 

'">  392  U.S.  at  434-25. 

"^/d.  at  425  n.  33. 

-•'/d.  at  425. 

-Cong.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1758 
(1866). 

■»/d. 

»'  Id.  at  1785. 

>=  Id.  at  476. 

"  The  Court  does  not  allude  to  either  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  right  of  a  white 
person  to  purchase  real  property  depends. 
Nevertheless.  Its  decision  nullifies  the  Stat- 
utes of  Frauds  of  all  the  States  in  cases  com- 
ing within  Its  ambit,  and  thus  robs  owners 
of  real  property  In  such  cases  of  the  protec- 
tion from  fraud  and  perjury  which  they  en- 
joyed under  these  statutes.  Moreover,  it 
makes  an  oral  refusal  to  convey  or  lease 
tantamount  to  a  contract  to  sell  or  lease. 

"'  Cong.  Globe.  39th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  475 
(1866). 

^'  See  UrUted  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299 
(1941). 

"■  Act  of  April  20,  1871,  ch.  22,  I  1,  17  Stat. 
13. 

^-  Hurd  V.  Hodge.  334  U.S.  24  ( 1948) ;  Bu- 
chanan V.  Warley.  245  U.S.  60  (1917). 

"109  U.S.  3,  24-25   (1883). 

» Id.  at  17. 

*"  Id.  at  43. 

*'203US.  1  (1906). 

"  Id.  at  18. 

*'  271  U.S.  323.  331  (1926) . 

•*  334U.S.24.  31  (1948). 

♦^82  Stat.  73  (1968). 

••  392  U.S.  at  478;  see  Bell  v.  Maryland.  387 
U.S.  226  (1964);  Rice  v.  Sioux  City  Mem. 
Park  Cemetery.  349  U.S.  70  (1955);  Magnum 
Import  Co.  V.  Coty.  262  U.S.  159  (1923); 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corp.  v.  Western  Well  Works, 
Inc.,  261  U.S.  387   (1923). 

•'The  distorted  construction  placed  upon 
42  use.  §  1982  in  the  Jones  case  finds  no 
support  In  either  the  thirteenth  or  the  four- 
teenth amendments.  When  properly  con- 
strued, however,  the  statute  finds  support  in 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  "Both  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  and  the  joint  resolution  which  was 
later  adopted  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
were  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Congress  ....  It  is  clear  that  In  many 
significant  respects  the  Statute  and  the 
Amendment  were  the  expressions  of  the  same 
general  congressional  policy.  Indeed,  as  the 
legislative  debates  reveal,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  many  members  of  Con- 
gress In  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  to  Incorporate  the 
guaranties  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Others  support- 
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od  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  in  order 
to  eliminate  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  as  appUed 
to  the  SUtes."  Hurd  v.  Hodge.  334  u^  34 
33-33  (1948).  "  ""' 

"  The  word  "slavery,"  as  iised  In  the  thir- 
teenth amendment,   means   a  condition   of 
enforced,  compulsory  service  of  one  to  an- 
other, slavery  being  defined  by  Webster  as  a 
'  state  of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to 
the  will  of  another."  Hodges  v.  United  States 
808  VS.  I.  17  (1906) .  The  words  "involuntary 
servitude,"  as  used  In  the  amendment    In- 
clude something  more  than  slavery  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  "They  Include  also 
serfage,    vassalage,    vlllanger,    peonage,    and 
ail  other  forms  of  compulsory  service  for  the 
benefit  or  pleasure  of  others."  Ex  parte  Dray- 
ton.  163  F.  986,  990   (D.S.C.  1907),   quoting 
and  adopting  definitions  in  Slaughter-House 
Cases,  83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  36  (1873) 
"  203  U.S.  at  16-17. 
"2710.3.  at  323. 
*»  109  U.S.  3  (1883). 

»  The  language  of  the  two  short  sections  of 
the  thirteenth  amendment  Is  clear  and  free 
^™,*f?J?i^""y-  Hodges  V.  United  States,  203 
U.S.  1  (1906) :  Slaughter-House  Cases.  83  US 
(16  Wall.)   36  (1873).  As  a  consequence,  the 
Court  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  author- 
ity to  resort  to  construction  to  attribute  to 
the  framers  of  the  amendment  a  purpose  not 
manifest  In  Its  language.  Wright  v.  United 
State9^02  U.S.  583  (1938):  United  States  v 
Sprague    282  U.S.  716   (1931).  Despite  this! 
the  Court  Ignores  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
language  of  the  amendment  and  stretches 
the  limited  purposes  of  ite  framers  to  abolish 
Slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude  Into  an 
unlimited  purpose   to  ban   all  private  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  because  of  their 
race,  even  though  such  dlscrlmlnaUon  does 
not  Involve  In  any  way  any  enforced  compul- 
sory service  of  one  person  to  another.  The 
Court  reaches  Ita  conclusion  by  a  process 
which  ofTends  reason.  It  holds  that  the  power 
given  Congress  by  section  2  to  enforoe  the 
provisions  of  section   1   empowers  Congress 
to  legislate  in  areas  beyond  the  compass  of 
section  1.  392  U.S.  at  428. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  RIGHTS 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Saga 
magazine  for  June  1969  contained  an 
interesting  article  entitled  "Inquisition 
by  Insanity."  which  discusses  some  of 
the  tyrannies  practiced  upon  American 
citizens  and  Federal  employees  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Inquisition  bt  iNSANirT 
(By  Andy  Sugar) 
UnUl  SAGA'S  authorltaUve  report,  "Uncle 
Sam's  13  Secret  Concentration  Camps" 
(April  1969),  there  had  been  only  a  rumor 
that  these  Internment  centers  were  In  exist- 
ence. But  With  that  expose.  It  became 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  the  old  Jap  W.W.  n  camps  ready,  wait- 
ing ...  and  even  expecting  victims  in  some 
future  mass  arrest  of  American  citizens 

It  was  a  frightening  disclosure  when  taken 
m  «>ntext  with  the  Internal  Security  Act 
or  1950.  called  the  McCarran  Act.  which  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  "concentration  camp  " 
law  It  provides  that  a  man  can  be  Jailed 
without  a  court  proceeding  and  without  the 
Government  having  to  furnish  any  proof 
of  his  guilt. 

However,  even  with  'Operation  Concen- 
ta^tlon  Camp"  ready  to  go  on  short  noUce. 
the  Government  has  ail-along  been  BUencdng 


crtUcs  and  dissenters— without  pubUc  de- 
tection. It  has  a  weapon  which  not  only  strips 
a  man  of  many  of  his  oonsUtutlonal  righta 
but  peels  away  his  dignity  as  a  human  beinK 
as  well  as  putting  him  In  the  position  of 
damning  himself,  whether  he  cooperates  with 
the  authorities,  or  tells  them  to  go  to  heU 

That  weapon  U  the  Psycho  Ward,  a  simple 
and  direct  method  of  removing  a  trouble- 
some individual  from  the  public  eye  and 
one  which  farces  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  accused  and  not  on  the  accuser 

As  a  lawyer  explained  it:  "When  a  man  is 
arrested  for  a  crime,  no  matter  If  it's  for 
a  minor  theft  or  a  murder,  everyone  from 
the  arresting  cop  up  to  the  police  commis- 
sioner is  worried  about  violating  his  con- 
stitutional righta. 

"The  suspect  U  offered  legal  advice  from 
the  beginning  and  no  prosecutor  would  dare 
question  lilm  without  having  an  attorney 
present  to  witness  it  or  having  the  suspect 
waive  his  righta.  ouai«i.i 

.v,.2?*!f®  "*  ^°  Je^ethy  interrogations.  No 
third  degree  where  a  confession  is  beaten 
out  of  a  man.  No  'truth  serums'  are  ad- 
ministered. No  Ue  detector  teste.  No  nothing! 
And  if  the  accused  isn't  officially  charged 
within  a  specified  length  of  time,  he  can  ob- 
tain his  release  on  a  court  order. 

'But  a  man  whose  sanity  is  being  chal- 
lenged doesn't  enjoy  this  kind  of  protection 
First  of  all.  he  may  be  confined  in  an 
asylum  for  weeks  before  a  friend  or  relative 
could  track  him  down  and  take  the  legal 
steps  necessary  for  his  release  and  during 
that  time,  anything  coiUd  happen 

The  victim  could  be  drugged  or  given 
harsh  shock  treatments  that  could  destroy 
his  otherwise  healthy  mind  and  turn  him  into 
a  paper  shell  of  his  former  self 

•If  he  refused  to  talk  to  anyone  without 
his  la^^^er  being  present,  that  refusal  could 
be  used  against  him  to  demonstrate  to  a 
Judge  how  sick  he  really  was.  Or  If  he  co- 
operated, he  could  rum  his  chances  to  get 
out  by  making  truthful  and  innocent  ^- 

rtl*'.?„IS.*  ^**,.°'  questions  psychologically 
designed  to  make  him  look  Insane. 

"Even  if  a  man  survived  the  so-called 
examination'  and  would  be  released  as  'sane 
and  competent,'  he'd  still  have  trouble  be- 
cause  he'd  carry  the  stigma  of  once  having 
his  mental  stablltly  m  doubt  and  no  matte? 
h(«v  valid  his  complalnta  or  charges  against 
h^  accusers  would  be.  no  one  would  take 
him  seriously. 

"He  would  be  effectively  silenced  by  this 
country  8  overwhelming  fear  of  psychiatry 
and  that's  all  his  accusers  were  after  In  the 
first  place.  They  wanted  him  to  stop  making 
those  waves  everybody  fears  and  any  method 
that  worked  would  be  condoned  " 

^  K„^**  ^!f'  °^  P8y«=*»latT  was  not  exaggerated 
by  the  attorney  as  shown  after  the  lilt  ele^ 
tlon  When  the  noted  newspaper  columnist 
Drew  Pearson,  reported  that  President  NUton 
had  consulted  a  well-known  New  York 
psychiatrist  when  he  was  Vice-President 

m,n^°  u"^^-  ^^  ^^'^^  ^»**  been  blown 
o^,\,»  "w  P'oPOftlons.  with  denials  and 
counter-charges  on  both  sides  making  head- 
lines and  although  It  was  never  p^lUvely 
determined  Just  why  the  President  hM  been 

n^^o^n  Z^^^***"*^  reactions  of  the  NUon 
camp  Illustrates  how  damaging  it  thought  the 
insinuation  would  be  to  the  President 

A  Big  Brother  type  of  government  knows 
^L,      Vf**  *  P"*'"*=  Phobia,  twisting  and 

i^^inf  "  *w  ^*  "^y  P***^''*  ">'  framlwork 
It  wante,  and  In  this  country,  the  Federal 
Government  has  used  the  fear  of  chaUengtOK 
^,"""l_f"""y  ™^"y  "mes  m  the  past  to 
silence  critics  or  dissenters.  For  example- 

th- ,?f^<-°^,^*'V  °^''"  quesOoned  whether 
^  nffl  .  „°^  ^""'^  incident  really  happened 
as  officially  reported  by  the  Government  and 

a^rtlo?"'*"  *°  '''"""^°  *  psychiatric  ex- 

A  civil  service  employee  commlta  the  hor- 
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rlble    crime"  of  saving  the  taxpayers  $250  000 
by  ordering  Improvements  on  delivery  math 
ods  and  U  labeled  a  "chronic  paranoid"  bv  a 
psychiatrist  who  sees  him  for  only  a  half 
hour.  " 

A  clerk  In  the  Pentagon  becomes  upset 
when  he  learns  his  brother  had  been  killed 
in  Vietnam,  a  perfectly  natural  reaction,  and 
in  his  anguish,  he  sends  a  postcard  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  "Add  another  notch  to  your 
gun:  my  brother  was  killed  In  Vietnam  "  in- 
stead  of  their  Ignoring  the  normal  outburst 
he  is  Immediately  shipped  out  to  a  osv^ 
chlatrlst.  ^  ' 

There  are  many  other  cases  where  civil  serv 
ante  have  been  forced  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut,  or  go  into  early  retirement.  One  in- 
formed  source,  who  requested  his  name  not 
be  used  for  obvious  reasons,  said.  "There  are 
about  3,000  cases  like  this  on  record  and  who 
knows  how  many  thousands  more  buckled 
under  and  played  the  game." 

And  if  you  think  that  you're  immune  from 
this  pressure  Just  because  you  are  not  a 
Federal  employee,  here  is  the  uunervinir 
truth :  ^ 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  has 
gone  on  record  as  saying  that  whatever  hap- 
pens to  the  clvir  service  worker  eventuaUu 
happens  to  the  rest  of  the  population 

"If  3.000,000  Federal  employees  and  their 
families  can  be  forced  to  surrender  their 
liberties  without  any  recourse  to  the  courts 
then  they  can  be  surrendered  by  millions  of 
state  and  local  employees."  he  said. 

"Since  the  attitudes  and  pracOces  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  emulated  by  pri- 
vate  industries  and  organizations,  the  in- 
justices and  tyrannies  against  employees 
ignored  by  Congress  today  will  spell  the" de- 
struction of  basic  liberties  tomorrow." 

And  the  tentacles  of  Big  Brother  have  al- 
ready reached  out  of  ite  own  bureaus  ?nd 
departments  and  grabbed  some  civilians  in 
the  semi-death  grip  of  the  mental  hospital 
as  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  Edwin  A  Walker 
a  retired  major  general  of  the  Army 

The  59-year-old  Walker,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate and  much-decorated  combat  veteran 
had  been  a  spokesman  for  the  conservative 
end  of  the  political  spectrum  for  years  and 
his  views  had  not  only  made  him  an  Irritat- 
ing barb  In  the  side  of  mainstream  America 
but  they  had  also  gained  him  news  headlines' 
In  1961,  he  resigned  from  the  Army  after 
he  had  been  reprimanded  for  sponsoring  con- 
servative-slanted Indoctrination  courses 
\^en  he  commanded  the  24th  Division  in 
Oermany.  The  following  spring,  he  testified 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  anti- 
communist  speeches  made  by  mUltary  men 
were  beln«  censored  and  he  continued  hitting 
the  newspapers  with  his  speeches,  charges 
and  vlewpolnta. 

Now,  Walker's  opinions  may  be  strong 
dogmatic,  even  debatable,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  he  has  every  right  to  whatever 
political  phUosophy  he  wante  and  every  rieht 
to  voice  It.  Hla  views,  like  those  of  many 
mUUons  of  people  In  this  country,  may  not 
be  shared  by  a  majority  of  citizens— but  that 
does  not  make  them  Insane. 

Yet,  It  was  Walker's  record  and  an  erro- 
neous news  report  that  helped  put  him  In  a 
mental  hospital  where  hU  sanity  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  Government  without  a  quali- 
fied psychiatrist  even  having  spoken  for  him. 
Walker's  tussle  with  Big  Brother  started 
when  the  Federal  Government  ordered  the 
University  of  Mississippi  to  admit  the  first 
Negro,  James  Meredith,  to  the  school  In  1962. 
At  first.  Walker  protested  the  move  but 
made  it  clear  that  he  wouldn't  go  to  Oxford 
campus  unless  Federal  troops  were  ordered 
In. 

"I  repeatedly  stated  that  on  radio  and  TV 
and  In  the  newspapers."  Walker  told  SAGA. 
After  all,  you  can  put  any  kid— black  or 
white— In  any  school  with  60  men  and  hav- 
ing troops  on  the  campus  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
unconstitutional." 
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But  President  Kennedy  called  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Walker  went  to  Oxford  as 
be  had  promised. 

A  riot  developed  on  September  30th  and 
two  p>eople  were  killed  as  well  as  scores  In- 
jured In  the  fighting.  During  the  melee.  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  that  Walker  had  "as- 
sumed command"  of  the  rioters  and  that  he 
"led  a  charge  of  studente  against"  Federal 
marshals  protecting  Meredith. 

The  next  day.  Walker  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  Insurrection,  seditious  conspir- 
acy to  Impede  and  injure  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  assaulting,  resisting  and 
impeding  officers.  Later  that  same  day.  a  Fed- 
eral court,  upon  request  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, ordered  Walker  to  be  held  for 
psychiatric  examination. 

According  to  one  of  his  lawyers  at  the 
time,  Clyde  J.  Watte,  the  Federal  court  had 
no  Jurisdiction  In  ordering  Walker  to  be 
committed  and  that  he  was  held  against  his 
will  as  well  as  having  been  denied  his  right 
to  make  bond. 

Watte  added  that  the  covul;  had  found 
Walker  was  so  mentally  incompetent  as  to 
be  unable  to  understand  the  proceedings 
against  him  or  properly  assist  In  his  own 
defense. 

And  the  decision  to  challenge  Walker's 
mental  st.ibility  was  reached  urithout  a  qual- 
ified psychiatrist  examining,  asking  ques- 
tions or  even  talking  to  Walker 

"I  never  talked  to  a  doctor  before  they 
sent  me  to  the  mental  hospital,"  he  said. 

Instead,  the  order  to  commit  hUn  was 
granted  on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  from  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  the  chief  psychiatrist  of 
the  Federal  Prison  Bureau  who  said  he  based 
his  findings  on  Walker's  medical  history  that 
included,  It  was  assumed,  his  Army  records, 
news  accounte  of  his  actions  in  the  riot, 
and  his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee 
v,-hen  he  testified  to  the  speech -tampering 
charge. 

Dr.  Smith  was  quoted  as  saying  that  some 
of  the  "reported  behavior  refiecte  sensitivity 
.Tnd  seemingly  bizarre  outburste  of  the  type 
often  observed  in  Individuals  suffering  with 
paranoid  mental  disorders." 

On  the  basis  of  this  "long-distance"  diag- 
nosis. Walker  was  flown  to  the  psycho  ward 
of  the  Federal  Prison  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
where  he  spent  five  days  until  his  attorneys 
could  obtain  his  release. 

During  that  time,  many  people  protested 
the  Government's  treatanent  of  Walker  and 
another  one  of  his  lawyers,  Robert  Morris 
(a  one-time  council  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  and  a  former  Judge) , 
caUed  his  client  "the  United  States'  first  po- 
litical prisoner. 

"One  would  think  we're  in  Havana  or 
Budapest  from  the  way  General  Walker  has 
been  treated,"  he  added. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  this — vio- 
lating due  process  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghte." 

Morris  had  also  said  that  Dr.  Smith  should 
be  discharged. 

"For  Dr.  Smith  to  conclude  on  the  basis, 
iis  he  puta  it,  of  news  reporte  that  General 
Walker's  mentally  disturbed  and  paranoid 
is  most  unprofessional  behavior  and  one 
more  shred  of  evidence  that  General  Walker 
is  being  lynched." 

On  advice  of  his  attorneys,  Walker  re- 
fused to  talk  to  any  of  the  psychlatriste  at 
the  hospital.  "I  Just  gave  them  my  name, 
rank  and  serial  number,  like  any  prisoner 
of  war,"  he  said. 

Finally,  on  October  6th,  Walker  was 
freed  on  $50,000  bond  after  he  agreed  to 
report  to  the  Southwest  Medical  Center  In 
Dallas,  for  a  psychiatric  examination  to  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  Stubblefield  of 
the  center  and  a  psychiatrist  to  be  named 
by  the  Government. 

The  subsequent  examination  proved  Walk- 
er to  be  mentally  sound  and  It  was  ruled 
that  he  was  competent  to  stand  trial. 


However,  those  charges  were  dismissed  af- 
ter a  Federal  grand  Jury  adjourned  without 
Indicting  him.  but  Walker  wasn't  finished 
with  the  Incident.  He  sued  Associated  Press 
for  the  story  which  was  Instrumental  In  hav- 
ing him  committed  because  he  claimed  the 
report  had  made  "false  stetemente"  and  that 
AP's  "suppression  of  the  truth  was  moti- 
vated by  malice  and  a  desire  to  hurt  and 
harm  him  In  bis  reputation  and  blacken  his 
good  name." 

But  Walker  didn't  blame  AP  alone  and  he 
said  the  wire  service  acted  In  collusion  with 
the  Government. 

"President  Kennedy  committed  some  23,- 

000  troops  to  Oxford,"  he  explained,  "and  he 
had  planned  a  world  premiere  to  show  the 
Government's  position.  It  was  also  intended, 

1  believe,  to  insure  no  opposition  to  that  po- 
sition ever  after. 

"Because  of  his  tremendous  commitment, 
he  was  in  a  ridiculous  position  and  only 
violence  would  have  saved  his  neck — and  the 
violence  that  did  come  was  too  minor. 

"The  Government  had  to  have  opposition 
which  they  had  to  build  at  any  price,  even 
to  alleging  a  crime  and  questioning  sanity 
to  hold  up  the  allegation. 

"There  was  another  wire  service  report 
from  United  Press  International  which  told 
the  truth  about  my  activities  In  Oxford,  but 
Dr.  Smith  said  he  had  never  seen  that  news 
report. 

"In  fact,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
have  seen  It,  would  It  have  made  any  dif- 
ference In  his  diagnosis  and  he  said,  'No,  I 
don't  think  it  would  have.' 

"So  AP.  no  doubt,  played  the  game  with 
the  administration  to  save  JFK's  neck. 

"I  believe  that  there  are  many  people  like 
me  in  Springfield  hospital  and  a  check  there 
would  probably  turn  up  other  'political  pris- 
oners.' " 

Walker  won  Judgmente  against  AP  In  both 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  but  those  decisions 
were  later  overturned  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  because  it  felt  that  public  figures,  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  news  but  don't  hold  pub- 
lic office,  can  be  subjected  to  derogatory  crit- 
icism even  when  based  on  false  statements. 

So  because  he  was  well-known  and  con- 
sidered a  public  figure.  Walker  lost  his  law- 
suite,  out  by  the  same  reasoning,  his  reputa- 
tion Is  what  probably  saved  him  from  an  ex- 
tended stay  In  the  mental  hospital.  He  was 
too  well-known  and  there  was  too  much  pub- 
lic outory  to  keep  him  sealed  up  in  some 
lonely  room. 

But  what  about  the  man  who  doesn't  have 
a  national  reputation,  the  individual  who 
doesn't  have  the  money  or  power  to  fight 
back  as  Walker  did?  These  people  are  also 
victims  of  Big  Brother's  weapon. 

•  The  case  of  Charles  F.  Olson  is  typical  of  a 
whole  series  of  cases  which  happen  almost 
on  a  dally  basis  In  the  Federal  Government, 
especially  In  areas  where  conscientious  Fed- 
eral Employees  discover  waste  of  Govern- 
ment money  through  'contracting  out'  of 
services  and  goods,"  John  F.  Griner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  recently  told  a  House 
subcommittee. 

"An  employee  of  the  U.S.  Army's  ammuni- 
tion procurement  and  supply  agency  In  Jol- 
iet,  111.,  Mr.  Olson  touched  a  sensitive  nerve 
In  the  Defense  Department  by  questlomng 
the  coste  of  defense  contracte. 

"So  far  as  one  can  establish,  his  superiors 
were  nervous  about  Congressional  probes  of 
waste,  inefficiency  and  potential  fraud  in  the 
Pentagon's  multlbilllon  dollar  spending 
programs. 

"Advised  not  to  scrutinize  these  contracte 
so  closely  In  the  future,  he  did  not  'go  along' 
and  suddenly,  in  November  1966,  he  was  dis- 
missed on  charges  of  being  'absent  without 
leave.'  " 

Griner  added  that  Olson  fought  the  dis- 
missal and  after  long  hearings  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  he  was  vindicated 
and  reinstated. 


"But  the  Defense  Department  now  wielded 
Its  most  dreaded  instrument  of  punishment 
and  reprisal,"  Griner  testified.  "It  charged 
him  with  mental  Instability. 

"Sent  to  a  Government- paid  psychiatrist, 
he  was  questioned  only  a  half -hour  and  was 
promptly  foimd  to  be  a  "chronic  paranoid.' 

"Apprised  of  this  'rush  Job,'  Senator  Ervln 
wrote  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Chair- 
man, John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  observing  that 
the  speed  with  which  Mr.  Olson's  agency  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  psychiatric  disability  re- 
tirement— after  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
restored  him  to  his  position — suggeste  the 
Commission  Inspectors  might  look  Into  the 
management  problems  In  this  office.' " 

And  what  did  Olson  do  that  was  so  terrible 
to  cause  him  so  much  trouble? 

He  merely  saved  the  Army,  and  the  tax- 
payers, some  $250,000  by  having  a  defense 
contractor  make  some  improvements  that 
would  speed  up  the  manufacturer's  deliv- 
eries to  Vietnam. 

But  by  doing  so.  he  apparently  stepped  on 
some  bureaucratic  toes  and  when  he 
wouldn't  let  up,  he  got  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  "troublemaker."  Also,  after  his  rein- 
statement, he  claimed  he  was  threatened 
with  bodily  harm  and  had  been  returned  to 
a  Job  without  any  work  to  do  as  well  as  be- 
ing railroaded  by  the  mental-lnstablUty 
charge. 

Eventually,  after  several  prominent  sena- 
tors were  notified  of  Olson's  problems  and 
began  helping  him,  the  stigma  of  the 
"chronic  paranoid"  was  removed  by  the  Com- 
mission's Board  of  Appeals  and  Review,  but 
by  that  time,  Olson  had  gone  deeply  Into 
debt  and  was  having  trouble  meeting  nor- 
mal financial  obligations. 

Last  November,  Olson  received  an  official 
apology  from  the  Army  and  was  ordered 
placed  in  the  same  position  at  his  former 
post  or  ite  equivalent.  Officials  also  requested 
him  to  vnlte  a  paper  designating  those  who 
had  threatened  him  and  why  and  to  pro- 
pose procedures  for  getting  rid  of  the  clique. 

So  for  doing  his  Job.  Charles  Olson  went 
through  hell,  and  he  is  only  one  of  many 
people  who  have  been  abused,  institutional- 
ized, or  frightened  into  playing  the  game 
lest  they  be  branded  "pwycho."  And  many 
times,  a  petty,  tyrannical  supervisor  can 
destroy  a  subordinate,  or  make  him  cower  in 
fear,  by  holding  the  psychiatric  examination 
over  his  head,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  assert  his  power. 

Another  case  In  which  Senator  Ervln. 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rlghte  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, was  Involved  was  one  where  the  vic- 
tim, a  woman  secretary,  was  carted  out  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  forcibly 
taken  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  a  mental 
Institution  in  Washington. 

"That  was  a  Miss  Jones,"  the  Senator  said. 
"She  was  one  of  my  constltuente  and  they 
took  her  out  to  tlie  hospital  and  nobody 
learned  anything  about  It  for  over  a  week. 

"That  is  another  field  that  we  need  to 
look  into  In  the  Federal  Government.  They 
have  a  habit,  which  my  subcommittee  has 
corrected  several  times  as  a  result  of  indi- 
vidual proteste,  of  ordering  psychiatric  ex- 
aminations where  there  Is  some  incompati- 
bility between  a  supervisor  and  an  employee 

""This  resulte  in  a  forced  retirement  on 
psychiatric  grounds,  as  they  trjed  to  do  in 
that  case.  Miss  Jones  is  a  perfectly  rational 
person." 

Other  abuses  Include  that  of  a  woman  who 
was  an  expert  In  Supply  Procurement  and 
had  received  numerous  awards  lor  outetand- 
Ing  performances  In  her  Job.  She  became  en- 
snarled  in  a  personality  clash  with  new 
people  brought  In  through  a  reorganization 
and  on  the  pretense  of  a  medical  exam,  she 
was  sent  out  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
psychiatric  Interview. 

She  later  received  a  notice  that  she  was 
being  retired  and  she  requested  another  In- 
terview with  the  same  psychiatrist. 
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Hl«  oonclualon*  were  far  different  tiom 
the  onee  be  had  had  the  first  time  and  after 
clearing  her  he  also  told  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  he  would  decline  to  diag- 
nose any  other  cases  on  a  one-time  visit 
basis. 

As  these  abuses  continue  to  mount,  fill- 
ing file  drawer  after  file  drawerf  and  as  Con- 
gress Is  beginning  to  /Investigate  these 
charges,  many  influential' people  are  finally 
starting  to  take  action. 

Marcla  MacNaughton,  a  professional  staff 
member  of  Ervln's  subcommittee,  said  that 
the  American  Psychiatric  AssocUtlon  Is  now 
studying  the  problem — looking  into  Its  mem- 
bers' actions  as  publicized  by  recent  Con- 
gressional Inquiries.  Also,  Senaitor  Ervln 
wlU  again  propose  a  bill  to  protect  the  con- 
stltuUonal  rights  of  Federal  employees.  (Last 
year  the  same  bill  faUed  to  pass  before  Con- 
gress adjourned  and  Senator  Ervln  Intends 
to  re-Introduce  it  In  the  Slst  Congress.) 

However,  even  If  the  bill  la  passed  and 
signed  Into  law,  the  threat  of  psycho-ward 
lock-up  wUl  continue  to  be  held  over  every- 
one's heed  and  only  a  public  outcry  against 
this  Injustice  will  make  matters  better. 

Until  the  entire  nation  stops  fearing  the 
psychUtrist  and  starts  demanding  legal  pro- 
tecUon  of  all  people,  the  tentacles  of  the 
insane-asylum  will  reach  out,  ready  to  grab 
at  anyone — including  you. 

Jolm-Oriner  of  the  AFGE.  summed  It  up 
perfectly  when  he  said:  "History  has  shown 
that  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  a  whole  U 
highly  vulnerable  In  the  societies  and  in 
those  situations  where  the  Individual  liberty 
and  professional  f reedom-of-conscience  of  the 
nation's  civil  service  has  already  been  under- 
mined or  destroyed. 

"The  lessons  of  modern  Industrial  dicta- 
torships, such  as  fascism.  Nazism  and  Com- 
munism, reveal  that  the  attack  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  as  a  whole  succeeded  only 
after  the  earlier  erosion  of  the  freedom  and 
professional  status  of  the  national  civil  serv- 
ice system. 

"Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  ultimately  the  free- 
dom of  every  American  citizen,  even  of  those 
Who  are  not  now  and  may  never  be  Federal 
emp  oyees.  may  well  be  affected  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Congress  enables  Pfederal  em- 

Ei^^!ff  ^  °^^  effective  protecUon  for  their 
constitutional  rights." 


R«PO«r  OF  TH«  AovooaT  Commisszon  on 

IMTOHMATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  24th  Report  of  the  U.s! 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  dated 
May  19,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

REPOKT   of   THX   COMPTHOIXKK    GEIfXRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
If  the  GovM-nment  follows  the  practice  of 
many  private  busine^es  and  consolidates  Its 
small  freight  shipments.  Department  of  De- 
fense. General  Services  Administration,  dated 
June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments 
or  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act   of   1965,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclitry. 
Report  of  the  Pacific  Tropicai,  Botanical 
Garden  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Counsel,  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  audit  for  the 
Corporation  for  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,   1968    (with  an  appropriate  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Plans   for   Works   of   Improvement   Under 
Provisions  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Ac?r 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of    the   Budget,    transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law.  plans  for  works  of  Improvement  which 
have  been  prepared  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion  Act,  as  amended    (with   accompanying 
documents);    to   the   Committee   on  Public 
Works. 


June  30,  1969 


aon  for  consolidation,  simplification  and  re- 
vision  of  grant  programs  which  will  allow 
the  State  and  Its  municipalities  more  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  own  initiative  and 
reflect  their  specific  needs  and  preferences- 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists 
most  sincerely  recommend  and  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legls- 
latlon  designed  to  consolidate,  simplify  and 
revise  the  existing  system  by  which  grants- 
in-aid  are  made  available  to  the  states  by 
replacing  the  numerous  Individual  categori- 
cal grants  with  fewer  but  more  flexible  tax- 
sharing  programs  or  block  grants  which  im- 
pose  no  qualifying  conditions  as  to  iise 
thereby  restoring  to  the  State  and  it^ 
municipalities  the  abUlty  to  more  effectively 
meet  Ite  primary  responsibility  through  the 
exercise  of  Independent  Judgment  and  free- 
dom to  determine  the  needs  of  its  people- 
and  be  It  further  ' 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State' 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  In  Congress  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R^resentattves  from  this  State. 

"In  Senate  Chambers,  read  and  adooted 
June  12,  1969. 

"Sent  down  for  concurrence,  ordered  sent 
forthwith: 

"Jerrolo  B.  Speers, 

"Secretary. 
House     of     Representatives,     read     and 
adopted,  June  13. 1969. 
"In  concurrence: 

"Bebtha    W.    Johnson, 

Clerk. 
Attest : 

"Joseph  T.  Edgar, 

"Secretary  of  State." 
Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 
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PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
rurtner  morning  business' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowing  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated ; 
Pi^s  for  Works  of  Improvement  Under 

RwvBioNs  OF  the  Watershed  Protection 

AND  FLOOD  Prevention  Act 

,'^J*^'  ^"^^  "^  ^'^^^«  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
plans  for  works  of  improvement  which  have 
been  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Watershed  ProtecUon  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended  (with  accompanying  docu- 
tnento);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Joint  Resolxttion  Memorialtztno  Congress 
To  Revise  the  Present  System   of   Ad- 
MnnsTERiNO  Federal  Grants 
"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   and    Senate   of    the    State   of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  Fourth  Legisla- 
tive   Session    assembled,    most    respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government's  pre- 
eminence m  the  Income  tax  field  has  led  to 
a  greater  need  for  unrestrictlve  sharing  of 
such  revenue  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments by  means  other  than  Its  complex  sys- 
tem of  categorical  grants-in-aid;  and 

"Whereas,  the  over  development  of  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs  has  Imposed 
stringent  restrictions  and  conditions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  this  State;  and 

"Whereas,  the  complexity  of  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  creates  administrative 
difficulties  at  the  state  and  local  level  because 
of  different  matching,  administrative,  plan- 
nlng  and  reporting  requirements;  and 

"Whereas,  unless  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tive categoric  federal  grants  Is  reversed,  these 
grants  will  so  entwine  themselves  that  the 
state's  freedom  of  movement  will  be  slKnlfi- 
cantly  inhibited;  and 

•Whereas,  there  is  a  need  and  Justlflca- 


"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 

OF    THE    UNtTED   STATES    TO    ENACT    LEGISLA- 
TION PROVmiNG  FOR  A  SUBSTAN-riAL  INCREASE 

IN  Social  SECtjRiTT  Payments  to  Bldebly 
Pebsons 

"Whereas.  According  to  the  June  10,  1969 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Na- 
tional Administration  has  decided  to  put 
restraints  on  Social  Security  payments  by 
endorsing  only  a  seven  per  cent  rise  in  Social 
Security  outlays  next  year,  compared  to  the 
ten  per  cent  recommended  by  the  prior  Ad- 
ministration; and 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Mr.  Finch,  is  quoted 
therein  as  saying:  'I'd  like  to  see  a  great 
chunk  of  resources  put  In  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  age  spectrtim  and  hold  spending  at  the 
top  level";  and 

"Whereas,  Current  runaway  inflation  ex- 
erts a  most  severe  Impact  on  the  elderly, 
who  are  forced  to  struggle  on  fixed  Incomes- 
and 

"Whereas,  Every  humane  Impulse  and  ap- 
peal to  reason  dictates  that  all  possible 
assistance  be  given  our  aging  citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the 
aged  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  expan- 
sion of  programs  for  young  children,  but 
both  shoiUd  receive  necessary  and  equal 
priority  attention;  now.  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
opposes  any  such  elderly  versus  yotmg  colU- 
sion  course  at  the  federal  level;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
favors  a  rise  In  Social  Security  outlays  much 
In  excess  of  the  reported  seven  per  cent:  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  to  the 


members  of  the  Congreas  from  tbe  Common- 
wealth. 
"Senate,  adopted.  June  19. 1969. 

"Norman   L.   Pidgeon. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davorkn. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  LeglsUture 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  173 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  under  consideration  several  pro- 
posed plans  which  would  limit  the  exempt 
status  for  Income  tax  purposes  of  Interest 
paid  on  bonds  Issued  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

"Whereas.  Among  those  suggestions  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  are  proposaJs 
which  would  (1)  Include  Interest  paid  on 
state  and  local  bonds  In  the  base  income  for 
a  proposed  minimum  Income  tax,  (2)  re- 
quire allocation  of  deductions  between  tax- 
able Income  and  Income  from  Interest  paid 
on  state  and  local  government  bonds.  (3) 
Include  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local 
bonds  among  Income  which  would  have  tax 
preference  limitations,  and  (4)  provide  • 
guaranty  subsidy  in  exchange  for  the  sur- 
render of  all  or  part  of  such  tradltlcmal  tax 
exemption;  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  long  been  considered  un- 
constitutional for  the  Federal  government 
to  tax  a  state  or  local  government;  and 

"Whereas,  Any  of  the  foregoing  plans  or 
any  other  plan  which  would  directly  or  In- 
directly tax  interest  paid  on  state  or  local 
government  bonds  would  be  an  Impairment 
of  such  constitutional  Immunity;  and 

"Whereas.  Any  limitation  on  tax  exemp- 
tion of  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local  bonds 
would  result  In  higher  Interest  rates  to  be 
paid  by  state  and  local  governments  In  their 
borrowing;  and 

"Whereas.  Any  Increase  in  cost  of  borrow- 
ing Is  paid  directly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
community  borrowing  or  by  the  users  of 
publicly  owned  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  Any  limitation  on  tax  exemp- 
tion of  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local  bonds 
would  limit  the  market  for  such  bonds;  and 

"Whereas,  Any  limitation  of  tbe  market 
In  which  state  and  local  bonds  are  sold 
would  handicap  state  and  local  govermnents 
In  providing  funds  for  urgently  needed  pub- 
lic Improvements;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  61st  Leg;lslature,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  the  Texas  Legislature  by  this 
Resolution  expresses  Its  opposition  to  any 
plan  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  would  In  any  way  limit  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  Interest  patld  on  bonds  issued  by 
state  or  local  governments;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this 
Resolution,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  re- 
quested to  deliver  forthwith  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  tbe  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Texas. 

"Ben  Barnes, 
"Lieutenant  Governor. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"I  hereby  certify  that  H.C.R.  No.  173  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  30,  1969. 
"Dorothy  Hallman, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
•I  hereby  certify  that  H.CJi.  No.  173  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  30.  1969. 
"Charles  Schnabel, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved:  June  18. 1969. 

"Pheston  Smith, 

"Governor." 
A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
John  W.  Oliver,  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  praying  for  a 


redress  of  gTievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Monterey 
County.  Calif..  Board  of  Education,  urging 
support  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  to  tb«  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greene  Coun- 
ty. N.T..  County  Legislature,  remonstrating 
agigtlnst  the  Inclusion  of  municipal  bonds 
within  the  present  tax  Tetona  proposal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  72d  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
APL-CIO.  praying  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation relating  to  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resoluitlon  adopted  by  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Plant  City.  Fla..  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  Implement- 
ing prompt  and  Eiggresslve  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  all  persons  g^ullty  of  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXCUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Harry  P.  Mahin.  smd  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  promotion  In  the  United  States 
Navy; 

Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes.  Jr.  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Gen. 
Raymond  J.  Reeves  (major  general.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  general; 
and 

Lt.  Gen.  Keith  C.  Compton  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force;  Lt.  Gen. 
Stanley  J.  Donovan  (major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force;  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
A.  Breltwelser  (major  general,  Regular  Air 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Terhune,  Jr.  (major  general.  Regular  Air 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenants 
general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  also  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force.  Since  these  names  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Donald  D.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air  Foroe. 


BTT.TS  INTRODUCED 

Bill  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2506.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  number  of 
semester  hours  that  a  veteran  must  carry 
at  an  Institutional  imdergraduate  course  of- 
fered by  a  coUege  or  university  In  order  to 
qualify  for  full-time  benefits  imder  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  t4>pear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
8. 2607.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (by  unanimous 
consent) . 

(Tbe  remtu-ks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2608.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
RenoTessutl;  and 

S.  2509.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santlna  Lena 
Plnasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  tbe  fair 
market  price  In  connection  with  certain 
sales  of  articles  subject  to  excise  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  under  tbe  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2511.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  employees  of  public  hospitals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS : 
S.  2512.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Geraslmoe 
Antzoulatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2613.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mailing 
of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of  postage; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil'' 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  2514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Load- 
er and  Maurice  Loader;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  ) : 
S.  2515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  certain  payments  made 
by  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  not  be  regarded 
as  Income  or  resources  for  piirposes  of  deter- 
mining need  for  aid  or  assistance  under  cer- 
tain public  assistance  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Murpht)  : 
S.  2516.  A  bill  to  terminate  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  1,  to  establish  certain  sub- 
merged lands  under  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  5.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BocGS,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Btro  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
CHT7RCH,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  DoiM>,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  EIastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
FVlbright,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hol- 
LINGS,  Mr.  Hbuska,  Mr.  IJughes.  Mr. 
iNotTYE,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  MnXEX,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proutt,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Tarborouch,  Mr.  Touno  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  2518.  A  bill   to   Amend   tlUe  n  of   the 
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Social  Secxulty  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabllty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;   to  the  Commttee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2506— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REGARDING  THE  VETERANS  EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  regarding  the  veterans  edu- 
cational program.  This  bill  would  lower 
from  14  to  12  the  minimum  number  of 
semester  hours  required  for  an  eligible 
veteran  to  be  considered  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  full-time  course  of  imdergraduate 
higher  education  for  purposes  of  receiv- 
ing a  full-time  educational  assistance 
allowance. 

The  existing  statutory  requirement  is 
that  such  an  eligible-  veteran  must  be 
taking  a  minimum  of  14  semester  hours 
or  its  equivalent  in  order  to  qualify  for 
a  full-time  allowance  while  enrolled  in 
an  undergraduate  college  or  university 
course.  This  requirement  Is  a  carryover 
from  the  World  War  II  GI  bill.  As  far 
as  I  can  determine,  it  was  not  specifically 
reconsidered  when  it  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  cold  war 
GI  bUls. 

Given  the  marked  changes  in  our  ed- 
ucational system  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  14-semester-hour  minimum  require- 
ment no  longer  appears  to  comport  with 
the  structuring  of  undergraduate  courses 
of  instruction  at  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  have  partlctilar  reference  to  the  com- 
munity college.  State  college,  and  uni- 
versity system  in  the  State  of  California, 
where  I  am  advised  a  student  is  consid- 
ered to  be  in  full-time  attendance  when 
~  he  is  exux)lled  for  12  or  more  semester 
hours. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  ctmtinue  to 
apply  20-year-old  standards  if  they  are 
no  longer  reasonably  reflective  of  the 
situation  confronting  a  veteran  pursu- 
ing a  higher  education. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  review  contin- 
ually the  full  system  of  veterans  benefits 
and  services  in  order  to  insure  its  ap- 
propriateness and  timeliness.  Only  in 
that  way  can  the  Nation's  obligations  to 
its  veterans  be  discharged  in  a  meaning- 
ful and  socially  productive  way. 

Although  the  present  minimum  re- 
quirement does  indeed  appear  to  be  ob- 
solete in  terms  of  the  California  higher 
education  system,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  same 
is  true  on  a  nationwide  basis — although 
there  are  indications  that  it  is  indeed  a 
national  problem.  I  am  reserving  judg- 
ment on  that  question  until  we  hold 
hearings  before  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  I  plan  to  call  sqch  hear- 
ings in  the  near  future. 

My  main  purpose  in  introducing  this 
measure  at  this  point,  therefore,  is  to 
focus  attention  upon  this  question  in  an 
official  congressional  context  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  14-semester- 
hour  requirement  continues  to  be  the  ap- 


propriate definition  of  a  full-time  course 
of  study  in  today's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2506)  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  semester  hours  that  a  veteran 
must  carry  at  an  institutional  undergrad- 
uate course  offered  by  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  order  to  qualify  for  full-time 
benefits  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  2510— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FAIR  MARKET 
PRICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CER- 
TAIN SALES  OP  ARTICLES  SUB- 
JECT TO  EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  con- 
structive price  provisions  of  the  excise 
tax  law  to  clarify  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 4216(b)  (1)  (C)  in  the  case  where  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  sells 
to  a  related  sales  corporation  which,  in 
turn,  sells  to  one  or  more  retailers  in 
arm's-length  transactions. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  over  the  past  year.  Although 
I  am  advised  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  the  congressional  intent 
is  clear,  it  is  my  understanding  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  nevertheless,  is  un- 
willing to  give  effect  to  this  intent  with- 
out further  legislation. 

Present  law — section  4216(b) — pro- 
vides for  a  constructive  sales  price,  as 
distinct  from  the  actual  sales  price,  as 
the  base  for  the  various  ad  valorem  man- 
ufacturers' excise  taxes  in  four  different 
cases,  one  of  which  is  where  the  article 
is  sold  at  less  than  fair  market  price  if 
the  transaction  is  not  at  arm's  length.  A 
sale  between  related  companies  is  per  se 
"not  at  arm's  length"  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4216(b)(1)(C).  Consequently,  the 
Service  in  the  case  of  sales  to  a  selling 
affiliate  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer 
must  frequently  determine  whether  such 
a  sale  is  at  "less  than  fair  market  price" 
and,  if  so,  it  must  ascertain  an  appropri- 
ate constructive  price. 

So  the  manufactiurers'  excise  taxes 
may  be  imposed  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a  uniform  basis.  Congress  since  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1932  has  provided  that  the 
determination  of  "fair  market  price"  in 
such  a  situation  should  be  made,  if  in- 
dustry data  are  available,  with  reference 
to  the  prices  for  which  others  in  the 
same  industry  at  the  same  level  of  dis- 
tribution sell  similar  articles  rather  than 
by  looking  to  the  prices  at  a  differ- 
ent level  of  distribution  at  which  the  re- 
lated selling  company  sells  to  independ- 
ent retailers. 

Despite  this  obvious  language  of  the 
statute  and  its  legislative  history,  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  recently  taken  the  position 
that  it  will  not  look  to  selling  practices 


and  prices  of  others  in  an  industry  in  de- 
termining whether  a  sale  between  re- 
lated parties  is  at  less  than  fair  market 
price.  Instead,  it  insists  upon  applying 
an  arbitrary  rule  that  any  intercom- 
pany price  which  is  less  than  90  percent 
of  the  price  at  which  the  affiliated  sales 
corporation  sells  outside  the  corporate 
family  is  automatically  below  fair  mar- 
ket price.  This  arbitrary  mle  appears  to 
be  applied  even  though  the  Industry 
facts  are  not  In  dispute  and  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  IRS  determination. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  makes  it 
clear  that  "fair  market  price"  for  pur- 
poses  of  section  4216(b)  (1)  (C)  shall  be 
measured  with  reference  to  the  prices 
at  which  comparable  articles  are  sold 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness by  others  in  the  same  industry  at 
the  same  level  of  distribution. 

The  specific  problem  with  which  the 
bill  deals  Is  the  case  of  an  Industry  where 
the  normal  practice  Is  for  the  manufac- 
turer or  importer  to  sell  to  Independent 
wholesale  distributors,  but  one  or  more 
members  of  the  industry  depart  from  the 
normal  practice  smd  use  an  affiliated 
sales  corporation  to  handle  the  whole- 
sale distributor's  function. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Instead  of 
applying  its  arbitrary  90-percent  rule, 
IRS  wlU  be  required  to  determine 
whether  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  to  the  related  sales  company  Is 
below  fair  market  price  by  comparing 
the  normal  Industry  markup  between 
wholesale  distributors  and  retailers  with 
the  marki«)  realized  by  the  related  sales 
corporation  on  its  sales  to  retailers. 

Furthermore,  in  those  cases  where  in- 
dustry data  are  available,  if  this  com- 
parison indicates  that  sales  are  being 
made  between  affi'Iated  companies  at  less 
than  fair  market  price,  it  would  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  Commissioner's  con- 
structive price  determination  under  sec- 
tion 4216(b)  would  utilize  the  normal 
markup  experience  in  the  particular 
industry,  rather  than  his  present  arbi- 
trary 90-percent  rule. 

The  amendments,  since  they  ai'e  clari- 
fying in  nature,  are  made  applicable  to 
articles  sold  after  December  31,  1963.  I 
.have  selected  this  date  because  I  under- 
stand the  first  quarter  of  1964  is  the  first 
excise  tax  period  in  which  the  Service 
is  insisting  upon  applying  its  arbitrary 
rule  of  thumb  despite  Industry  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2510)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish 
the  fair  market  price  in  connection  with 
certain  sales  of  articles  subject  to  excise 
tsix.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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S.  2518— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  LIBERALIZE  PROVISIONS  OF 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  LAW  FOR 
BLIND  PERSONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
have  Introduced  many  measures  to  aid 
blind  people  in  their  valiant  struggle  to 


achieve  a  normal  life,  and  no  actions  I 
have  taken  since  becoming  a  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body  have  given  me 
greater  satisfaction  than  knowing  that 
some  of  my  measures  are  now  Federal 
law,  and  beneficially  affecting  the  lives  of 
our  sightless  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  again  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  disability  Insurance  law 
for  blind  persons. 

The  two  proposals  contained  In  my 
measure  are  identical  to  two  of  the  three 
proposals  of  S.  1681,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress  in  association  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  a  majority  of  my 
cDlleagues. 

S.  1681  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Phiance  when  that  com- 
mittee was  considering  the  then  pending 
social  security  amending  bill.  When  con- 
ferees met  on  H.R.  12080,  in  the  fall  of 
1967,  they  adopted  one  provision  of  S. 
1681,  establishing  the  generally  accepted 
definition  of  blindness — 20-200,  and  so 
forth — as  the  standard  for  visual  loss  un- 
der the  disability  Insurance  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  two  remaining  provisions  of 
S.  1681,  with  the  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  transform  them  Into  Federal  law. 

In  summary,  this  bill  would: 

First,  reduce  from  20  of  the  last  40  to 
6  anytime  earned  the  number  of  quar- 
ters, a  blind  person  must  be  employed  in 
social  security-covered  work  to  qualify 
for  disability  benefit  payments. 

Under  existing  law,  a  disabled  appli- 
cant must  work  for  5  of  the  last  10  years 
in  social  security-covered  work  to  be 
eligible  for  disability  pajrments. 

Second,  the  "earnings"  test  in  disabil- 
ity insurance  would  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated for  blind  persons  applying  for  or 
receiving  disability  insurance  payments. 

Under  existing  law,  any  apprecia- 
ble earnings — $140  monthly — disqualifies 
disabled  persons  from  receiving  or  con- 
tinuing to  receive  disability  insurance 
payments. 

For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of 
my  bill,  Mr.  President,  for  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  issues  this  bill  raises  and 
the  arguments  In  support  of  Its  pro- 
posals, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  bill,  followed  by 
an  explanatory  fact  sheet. 

Let  me  add  here  one  final  point  of 
legislative  history  and  prospect.  This 
eminently  worthy  measure  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  three  previous  sessions 
but  was  lost  in  conference  committee 
owing  to  insufficient  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  year,  however, 
thanks  to  extraordinary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  my  good  friend  John  Nagle,  chief 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  no  fewer  than 
131  identical  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  other  body.  Including  10  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  believe,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  many  supporters  in  this  Chamber  of 
improved  disability  Insurance  for  the 
blind  can  look  forward  with  real  confi- 
dence to  a  successful  conclusion  to  this 
long  struggle  on  behalf  of  our  sightless 
fellow  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  the  bill  and  an  explanatory  fact  sheet 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  fact  sheet  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2518)  to  amend  title  U 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberal- 
ize the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of 
blind  persons  to  receive  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2518 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  222(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(Other  than  such  an  individual  whose  dis- 
ability Is  blindness,  as  defined  In  section 
216(1)  (1)(B) )"  after  "an  Individual  en- 
titled to  disability  Insurance  benefits". 

(b)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subt>aragraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  other 
than  an  individual  whose  disability  Is  blind- 
ness (as  defined  in  section  216  (i)(l)(B)), 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  65,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  month  in  which 
he  attains  age  65"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "in  the  case  of  any  Individual  other  than 
an  individual  whose  disability  is  blindness 
(as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1)  (B) ),  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  65". 

(c)  That  part  of  section  223(a)  (2)  of  such 
Act  which  precedes  subparagraph  (a)  there- 
of Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"(If  a  man)"  the  following:  ",  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  Individual  whose  disability  is 
blindness  (as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B) ),  as  though  he  were  a  fully  Insured  in- 
dividual,". 

(d)  Section  223  (c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  an  Individ- 
ual whose  disability  is  blindness,  as  defined 
in  section  216  (1)  (1)  (B) ),"  after  "An  in- 
dividual"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  sentence  following  subparagraph  (B)) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "An  individ- 
ual whose  disability  is  blindness  (as  defined 
In  section  216  (1)(1)(B))  shall  be  insured 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  In  any  month 
if  he  had  not  less  than  six  quarters  of  cover- 
age before  the  quarter  In  which  such  month 
occurs." 

(e)  Section  223  (d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
Eimended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  bUndness  (as  defined  in  section  216 
(l)(l)(B))." 

it)  The  second  sentence  of  section  223 
(d)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  individual  whose  disability 
Is  blindness,  as  defined  In  section  216  (i)  ( 1 ) 
(B) )"  Immediately  after  "individual". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  on 
the  basis  of  applications  for  such  benefits 
filed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The    fact    sheet,    presented    by    Mr. 
Hartke,  is  as  follows: 
Fact  Shket:  Impkoved  DisABiLmr  Insttsance 
rOB    THE  Bldio 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  Liberalize  the  conditions 


governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  re- 
ceive disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under. 

HISTORY 

Offered  in  88th  Congress  by  Senator 
Humphrey  as  floor  amendment  to  H.R.  11865 
(Social  Security  bill);  adopted  by  voice  vote 
without  a  dissent,  lost  when  Social  Security 
Conference  ended  in  deadlock. 

Offered  in  89th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hartke,  as  S.  1787;  41  cosponsors;  adopted  as 
floor  amendment  to  H.R.  6675  by  78  to  11  roll 
call  vote. 

Offered  In  90th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hartke,  as  S.  1681;  57  cosponsors.  including 
nine  of  the  17-member  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; adopted  by  Committee  on  Finance  as 
sjnendment  to  H.R.  1280;  one  provision  ap- 
proved in  House-Senate  Conference,  making 
the  generally  accepted  definition  of  blind- 
ness (20/200,  etc.)  the  standard  for  \isual 
loss  under  the  Disability  Insurance  Program. 

PROVISIONS 

Allows  qualification  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  above  definition  if  the  bUnd  per- 
son has  worked  six  quarters  in  Social  Secu- 
rity-covered work,  rather  than  twenty  of  the 
last  forty  quartos  as  presently  required  to  be 
eligible,  as  in  aU  other  disabilities;  continua- 
tion of  benefits  irrespective  of  earnings  so 
long  as  blindness  lasts,  rather  than  cutting 
off  benefits  if  the  bUnd  person  earns  as  little 
as  $140  a  month  as  provided  in  existing  law. 

WHAT    CHANCES    WOULD    DO 

The  UlsabUity  Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill 
would  transform  the  Disability  Insurance 
Program  providing  only  subsistence  income 
to  longtime  employed  but  presently  unem- 
ployable blind  persons  into  a  system  provid- 
ing short-term  employed  blind  persons  with 
insurance  income  to  off-set  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  blindness — diminished  earning 
power,  greatly  diminished  employment  oppor- 
tunities, greatly  Increased  costs  of  living  and 
working,  blind,  in  a  sight-directed  economy 
and  society. 

WHT  CHANGES  NEEDED 

To  many  blind  persons,  able  to  work,  al- 
though blind,  but  unable  to  secure  work  be- 
cause they  are  blind — or  unable  to  secure 
work  of  long  and  steady  duration,  because 
they  are  blind — to  these  people  the  require- 
ment of  employment  for  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Social  Security-covered  work,  instead  of  the 
five  of  the  last  ten  year  requirement  in  exist- 
ing law.  Is  much  more  realistic  and  reason- 
able under  the  sp>eclal  and  adverse  circtim- 
stances  facing  blinds  persons. 

It  is  much  more  realistic,  when  consider- 
ing the  misinformed  or  uninformed  atti- 
tudes, the  adverse  and  prejudicial  practices 
which  confront  blind  people  when  they  seek 
work,  when  they  are  qualified  by  talent  and 
training  for  work,  when  they  are  skilled  and 
able  to  operate  successfully  with  blindness, 
yet.  are  not  hired  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  incompetent  and  incapable. 

Making  disability  insurance  payments 
available  when  a  blind  person  has  worked 
six  quarters  In  Social  Security-covered  work 
is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  five  years' 
requirement,  for  it  would  make  such  pay- 
ments more  readily  available  to  more  per- 
sons when  the  disaster  of  bllndpess  occurs, 
when  the  need  for  the  security  provided 
by  regularly  received  disability  insurance 
payments  is  greatest  In  a  worklngman's  life. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  a  person  who 
tries  to  function,  sightless,  in  our  sight- 
structured  world,  functions  as  a  financial 
disadvantage. 

For  whatever  a  blind  man  would  do,  what- 
ever employment  or  activity  he  would  pur- 
sue, he  has  the  need  for  sight  to  assist  him. 

Sighted  family  members  and  friends  may 
be  helpful,  when  the  inclination  moves  them 
to  be  helpful,  but  the  blind  vending  stand 
operator,  the  blind  lawyer  or  teacher,  the 
blind  piano  tuner,  e>-en  the  bUnd  housewife 
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soon  discovers  that  sight  which  Is  hired  Is 
more  reUably  avaUable  than  sight  which  Is 
given  from  kindness. 

So  the  blind  person  who  would  fiuctlon 
seU-dependently,  the  blind  person  who  would 
earn  a  living,  who  would  Uve  seU-reeponslbly 
must  not  only  pay  the  usual  dally  Uvlng 
costs  which  has  sighted  fellows  pay.  but  he 
must  also  pay  the  extra,  the  burdening  ex- 
penses of  blindness— the  expenses  Incurred 
In  hiring  sight. 

By  allowing  a  blind  person  to  draw  dls- 
abUlty  insurance  payments  so  long  as  he 
continues  blind  and  Irrespective  of  his  earn- 
ings, this  bill  would  provide  to  such  blind 
person,  a  regular  source  of  funds  to  pay 
for  sight,  and  It  would  thus  help  to  reduce 
the  economic  disadvantages  and  Inequalities 
of  blindness  In  his  life. 


June  30,  1969 


printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  be  added  as  consponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  2470)  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  persons  to 
exchange  food  stamps  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  meals  prepared  and 
served  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.J. : 


B.  as 


REFERRAL  OP  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1969  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  introduced  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1969.  That  is  a  good 
title.  It  contains  a  number  of  provisions. 
.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  since  the 
Coou^ttee  on  the  Judiciary  handled  the 
proposal,  that  the  measure  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  its  next  printing  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 26.  1969,  through  September  1 
1969,  as  "National  Archery  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    IS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  15)  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  new 
or  expanded  job-producing  industrial 
and  wxnmercial  establishments  in  riiral 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  :t  is  so  ordered. 

B.  S97 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
prmting  of  the  bill  (S.  897)  authorizing 
the  construction  of  certain  improvements 
on  the  Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Kans..  in  the  interest  of 
flood  control,  water  quality  control  rec- 
reation, and  flsh  and  wUdlife  enhance- 
ment the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I 

S.  2360 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GoLDWATER),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S 
2360)  which  proposes  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 

8.  2470  I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that,   at  Its   next 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  30,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  122)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary extentlon  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CAPITOL  REEF 
NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMZNDBtENT  NO.  56 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  17.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  531)  to 
establish  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    56 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me.  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity    Amendments     of     1969 S. 

1809— the  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
April  15  to  extend  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  This  amendment  is  designed 
to  assure  that  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment which  have  been  used  by  the  Job 
Corps  at  centers  for  rehabilitating  and 
training  deprived  youth  will  be  put  to 
further  good  use  in  the  future  by  mak- 
ing these  facilities  and  equipment  avail- 
able for  use  in  carrying  out  such  suit- 
able purposes  as  youth  programs  and 
educational  programs  by  State  agencies, 
educational  agencies,  and  other  govern- 
mental, and  private  agencies. 

Many  of  these  facilities  were  built  or 
substantially  improved  by  the  Job  Corps 
and  many  are  on  land  owned  by  the 


Federal  Government,  for  example,  on 
Forest  Service  land. 

My  amendment  does  not  propose  the 
transfer  of  title  or  the  sale  of  any  Gov- 
enmient  land  or  property.  All  it  does  is 
to  assure  that  the  facilities  and  the 
equipment  are  made  available  for  use  by 
agencies  which  have  the  programs  and 
the  resources  to  carry  out  youth  and 
vocational  training  programs. 

Many  pieces  of  valuable  equipment 
have  been  placed  in  these  facilities  by 
the  Job  Corps.  For  example.  In  my  own 
State,  the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Clam  Lake 
Wis.,  has  almost  $1  million  worth  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  this  camp 
and  the  other  camps  as  well,  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  should  be  kept  intact 
for  use  in  public  service  programs. 

I  am  concerned  about  reports  that 
pieces  of  equipment  at  the  various  Job 
Corps  centers  are  about  to  be  taken  out 
and  sold  off.  To  break  up  the  camps  and 
sell  off  the  buildings  and  equipment 
would  be  a  tragic  waste.  I  urgently  re- 
quest the  administration  to  delay  dispos- 
ing of  the  equipment  until  other  agen- 
cies have  been  offered  the  opportunity 
of  using  the  centers— with  buildings  and 
equipment  intact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  foi- 
lowing  my  remarks,  as  well  as  a  paper 
entlUed  "Ownership  and  Disposition  of 
Job  Corps  Centers  Scheduled  To  Be 
Closed."  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
of  which  I  am  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  paper  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  56)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  following  line  8,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"USE   or   CLOSED    JOB   CORPS   CENTERS    FOR 
SPECIAL     YOTJTH    PSOCRAMS 

•^ec.  10.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures  and  make  arrangements  which  are 
designed  to  assure  that  facilities  and  equip- 
ment at  Job  Corps  centers  which  are  being 
discontinued  will,  where  feasible,  be  made 
available  for  use  by  State  or  Federal  agencies 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  which  have  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  for  utilizing  such 
facilities  and  equipment  for  conducting  pro- 
ems, especially  those  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  low-lncome  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as — 

"(1)   special  remedial  programs; 

''{2)  summer  youth  programs; 

"(3)  exemplary  vocational  preparation 
and  training  programs; 

"(4)  cultural  enrichment  programs  in- 
cluding music,  the  arts  and  the  humanities- 
and 

"(5)  training  programs  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  qualincatlons  of  educational  per- 
sonnel, including  instructors  In  vocational 
education  programs. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  consult  with  and,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, utilize  the  services  of  the  General 
Service  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor." 

The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson 
Is  as  follows: 
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ownkkship  and  dlsposmon  op  job  coeps 
Centers  Schedulxd  To  Be  Closed 
Ownership  of  the  land,  facilities  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  the  alternative  means  of 
disposition  vary  with  the  different  types  of 
centers. 

CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CENTERS 

The  land  on  which  most  Civilian  Con- 
servation Centers  are  situated  Is  owned  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  faclU- 
ties  and  personal  property,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, are  owned  by  the  Job  Corps. 

In  disposing  of  personal  property,  the  Job 
Corps  wlU  be  required  to  foUow  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  Property  and  Man- 
agement Act.  Initially,  the  remaining 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers  would  have 
first  opportunity  to  acquire  the  property  to 
be  disposed  of.  Then,  the  remaining  Men's 
Centers  and  Women's  Urban  Centers  would 
have  opportunities  to  pick  up  the  property. 
Other  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  units, 
such  as  VISTA,  CAP,  etc.,  would  be  next  In 
line.  Any  personal  property  not  picked  up 
within  OEO  would  then  be  turned  over  to 
GSA,  which  would  attempt  to  dispose  of  It 
through  general  circulation. 

All  facilities  In  Civilian  Conservation 
Centers  are  the  property  of  the  Job  Corps 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  that 
are  state  owned.  The  disposition  procedure 
to  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  Job  Corps 
facilities  would  be  to  return  them  to  the 
agency  that  owns  the  land  on  which  they 
are  located.  This  poses  several  problems.  Fa- 
cilities on  state-owned  land  would  presum- 
ably be  accepted  by  the  states.  Those  on 
USDA  and  Interior  land,  however,  may  or 
may  not  be  accepted.  Interior  and  USDA 
might  refuse  to  accept  them  because  it 
would  then  become  Incumbent  upon  them 
to  provide  maintenance  and  security,  which 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  people  per  cen- 
ter. Also,  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  agen- 
cies' appropriation  authorization  will  not 
permit  them  to  expend  funds  for  this  piu*- 
pose.  Refusal  cannot  extend  beyond  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year,  however.  During  that  period  the 
Job  Corps  would  be  responsible  for  main- 
tenance and  security. 

Last  year,  several  centers  and  their  facili- 
ties were  returned  to  USDA  and  Interior.  As 
an  example  of  the  procedure  that  might  be 
followed:  the  Department  of  Interior  took 
over  the  Iroquois  Center  located  at  Medina, 
New  York,  and  It  was  converted  into  a  Drug 
Rehabilitation  Center  operated  by  the  state 
of  New  Tork.  But  in  turning  facilities  over 
to  the  state,  one  consideration  is  that  the 
use  of  the  faclUtlee,  If  they  are  located  on 
Government  land,  are  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior. The  attached  list  shows  the  names  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  to  be 
closed  and  the  present  owners. 

MEN'S    CENTERS 

The  land  on  which  the  two  Men's  Centers 
to  be  closed  are  located  is  owned  by  the  GSA 
and  the  Department  of  Army  for  Kilmer 
and  Parks,  respectively.  The  Parks  Center 
simply  involves  turning  the  property  over 
to  GSA  and  having  them  attempt  to  dispose 
of  It  through  sale.  The  Kilmer  center  would 
be  returned  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
which  reportedly  Is  eager  to  have  its  facili- 
ties back.  Until  such  time  as  disposition  is 
actually  made,  the  Job  Corps  continues  to  be 
responsible  for  security  and  maintenance.  It 
should  be  noted  that  four  Men's  Centers 
closed  in  1968  are  stlU  being  maintained  by 
the  Job  Corps  because  GSA  has  not  yet  dis- 
posed of  the  property.  The  procedure  for 
disposing  of  the  personal  property  and  facili- 
ties is  similar  to  that  to  be  followed  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

women's  ttrban  centers 

All  of  the  Women's  Urban  Centers  are 
operated  by  non-governmental  contractors. 


Closing  these  centers  would  require  a  notice 
of  termination,  which  is  90  days,  and  a 
review  of  each  contract  to  determine  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  disposition 
of  the  real  and  personal  property. 

Personal  property  would  probably  revert 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  described  above  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Centers.  But  dis- 
position of  real  property  Is  a  clouded  issue 
In  connection  with  some  of  these  centers 
scheduled  for  closure.  The  contracts  may  call 
for  the  real  property,  which  in  most  cases  has 
been  substantially  Improved  by  the  Job 
Corps,  to  revert  to  the  private  contractor. 

Attached  is  a  listing  of  the  Women's  Urban 
Centers  scheduled  for  closure  and  their  pri- 
vate contractors. 

USE   or    CLOSED    FACTLrrlBS 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  interest  the 
States  In  assuming  responsibility  for  opera- 
tion of  the  facilities  scheduled  for  closure. 
This  was  done  in  1968.  with  some  small  suc- 
cess. Interior's  and  USDA's  use  limitations 
tend  to  dampen  the  Interest  a  State  might 
have  m  these  facilities. 

In  addition  to  actual  State  use  of  at  least 
two  facilities  as  Drug  Rehabilitation  Centers, 
other  possibilities  are:  camping  sites;  sum- 
mer camps;  migratory  labor  housing;  rest 
homes;  sanatoriums;  training  facilities;  and 
continuation,  under  State  auspices,  as  a  Job 
Corps-type  center. 

OWNERSHIP  OP  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATTON  CENTERS 
SCHEDULE  FOR  CLOSURE 

U.S.  Department  of  AgricultUTe 
Centers  and  Liandownership 

Alder  Springs,  Calif.,  Forest  Service. 

Alpine,  Ariz.,  Forest  Service. 

Anthony,  W.  Va.,  Forest  Service. 

Blue  Jay,  Pa.,  Forest  Service. 

Cedar  Flats,  Idaho,  Forest  Service. 

Cispus,  Wash.,  Forest  Service. 

Clam  Lake,  Wis.,  Forest  Service. 

Clear  Creek,  Nev.,  Forest  Service. 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  former  Radar  site.  Use 
permit  from  GSA. 

Fenner  Canyon,  Calif.,  Forest  Service. 

Five  Mile,  Calif.,  Forest  Service. 

Frenchburg,  Ky..  Forest  Service. 

Grants,  N.  Mex..  Forest  Service. 

Hodgens,  Okla.,  Forest  Service. 

Hoxey,  Mich.,  Forest  Service. 

Los  Pinoe,  Calif..  Forest  Service. 

Luna,  N.  Mex.,  land  purchased  from  State, 
OEX)  has  ownership  at  present. 

Lydlck  Lake,  Minn.,  Forest  Service. 

Mountalnalr,  N.  Mex.,  Forest  Service. 

New  Waverly,  Tex.,  Forest  Service. 

Ojlbway,  Mich.,  Forest  Service. 

Pagosa  Springs,  Colo.,  Forest  Service. 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  Forest  Service. 

Sly  Park,  Calif.,  Forest  Serrtce. 

Vesuvius,  Ohio,  Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
30  Centers  being  operated  at  the  present 
time   by   the   USDI    (BR-7.   NPS-8,   BLM-4, 
SFW-6,BIA-5). 

20  Centers  presently  listed  for  closure. 
10  Centers  presently  listed  for  retention. 
Land  ownership — Land  ownership  of  the  20 
Centers  presently  listed  for  closure  Is  some- 
what more  complicated  than  for  the  USDA 
and  is  discussed  below  by  Bureau  and 
Centers. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Centers  and  Landownershlp 
Arbuckle,  Okla.,  land  owned  by  the  City  of 
Sulphur.  Leased  to  BR  at  nominal  cost. 

Casper,  Wyoming,  old  Air  Force  Base — now 
belongs  to  County.  Leased  to  BR  at  nominal 
cost. 

Toyon,  Calif..  BR  land.  Rehab  of  old  BR 
work  camp. 

National  Park  Service 

Acadia,  Maine,  NFS  Land. 
Catoctln,  Maryland,  NFS  Land. 
Cumberland  Gap,  Ky.,  NFS  Land. 


Tremont,  Tenn.,  NFS  Land. 
Wellfleet,  Mass.,  NFS  Land. 

Ijand  Management 
CasUe  Valley,  Utah.  BLM  Land. 
Klngham,   Ariz.,   County   land — leased   to 
BLM  at  nominal  coat. 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  BLM  Land. 
Tillamook,  Oregon,  old  Naval   Base.   BLM 
has  title  on  portion  being  used  now  by  Job 
Corps. 

Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Crab  Orchard,  ni.,  SFW  Land. 
Malheur,  Oregon,  SFW  Land. 
Ottawa,  Ohio,  State  land — leased  to  SFW 
at  no  cost. 

Tamarac,  Minn.,  SFW  Land. 
Indian  Affairs 

Eight  Canyon,  N.  M.,  land  leased  to  BIA 
by  Indian  tribe.  Reverts  to  tribe  90  days  after 
Job  Corps  notifies  tribe  officially  of  no  fur- 
ther Job  Corps  need.  OEO  may  remove  im- 
provements or  they  will  revert  to  tribe. 

Kicking  Horse,  Mont.,  same  as  for  Ehght 
Canyon. 

San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  same  as  for  Eight 
Canyon. 

Wlnslow,  Ariz.,  old  Radar  site — use  per- 
mit from  GSA. 

SENATE-RELATED  CENTERS 

Rio  Grande — Site  located  at  El  Verde  In  the 
LuqulUo  Experimental  Forest  (Institute  of 
Tropical  Forestry,  P.O.  Box  577.  Rio  Pedras. 
Puerto  Rico  00928)  and  made  available  to 
the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Forest  Service,  under  terms  of  a  written  co- 
operative agreement  negotiated  in  December 
1965.  (Original  10-year  Term  Special  Use 
Permit  for  10  years  commencing  March  11. 
1963). 

Construction  funded  by  OEO  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $302,500. 

Personal  property  is  Government  Property 
and  disposition  will  be  in  accordance  with 
terms  of  Grant  Agreement  B99-GS-4573. 
(This  Center  not  listed  for  closure) 

Vieques,  Guayama,  Juana  Diaz  and  Arecibo 
are  located  on  Commonwealth  real  estate  and 
improvements  were  constructed  from  Com- 
monwealth funds.  Personal  property  is  the 
same  at  these  Centers  as  Rio  Grande.  (Arecibo 
not  to  be  closed ) 

Koko  Head — Three  separate  facilities:  Ko- 
ko  Head  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Cen- 
ter In  Koko  Head  National  Park.  Indenture 
of  Lease,  December  1.  1965,  with  Supplemen- 
tal Agreement  No.  2,  to  License  Agreement. 
RE-6450,  November  30,  1965.  between  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu.  Oahu  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Kilauea  Job  Corps  Satellite  Camp.  Special 
Use  Permit  No.  14-10-0434-3003,  Issued  by 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  Form  10-114,  for 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park.  County  of 
Hawaii,  dated  January  28.  1966.  which  ex- 
pires December  31.  1970. 

Kokee  Job  Corps  Satellite  Camp  in  Kokee 
State  Park,  Kauai  County,  Hawaii.  Letter  of 
Authorization  by  Jim  Ferry.  Chairman.  De- 
partment of  Land  and  Natural  Resources. 
State  of  Hawaii,  to  Milton  Fogelman.  Con- 
tracting Officer,  dated  November  30.  1965. 

Disposition  of  structures  built  from  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  determined  by  the  Contract- 
ing Officer  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Contract  OEO  B99-4543. 

Personal  Property  disposal  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Contracting  Officer. 

Oak  Glen — Located  In  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest  on  land  which  Is  on  a  30 
year  use  permit  to  the  California  State  Di- 
vision of  Forestry. 

Disposition  of  structures  built  since  use  of 
the  site  by  Job  Corps  to  be  determined  by  the 
OEO  Contracting  Officer. 

Title  remains  with  the  State  for  personal 
property  (or  Its  replacement  in  kind)  that 
was  Included  In  initial  inventory.  Other  per- 
sonal property   to  be  disposed   of   by  OEO 
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Contracting  Offlcer  in  accordance  with  terma 
of  Contract  GEO  B99-4535. 
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Center  and  Contractor 
St.  Lotils  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women, 
Delta  Educational  Corporation,  Box  2701, 
Uptown  Station,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37219. 
Clinton  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women,  Gen- 
eral Learning  Corporation.  3  East  54th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York   10022. 

Huntington  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women, 
Xerox  Corporation,  Education  Division,  600 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10022. 
Gmaha  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women.  Bur- 
roughs Corporation,  Defense,  Space  &  Special 
Systems.  Paoil.  Pennsylvania  19301. 

Poland  Springs  Job  Corps  Center  for  Wom- 
en,   Ecoonmic    Systems    Corporation,    Blake 
Building.    1025    Connecticut    Avenue,    N.W 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Moses  Lake  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women, 
Economic  Systems  Corporation,  Blake  Build- 
ing, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Marquette  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women, 
Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette, 
Michigan  49855. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINO  ON 
"USEFULNESS  OP  THE  MODEL 
CmES       PROGRAM       TO       THE 

-    ELOERLY" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  have  conducted  sev- 
eral committee  hearings  on  "The  Use- 
fulness of  the  Model  Cities  Program  to 
the  Elderly."  Witnesses  in  Washington. 
D.C;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Ogden,  Utah; 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Atlanta.  Ga.,  have 
provided  excellent  testimony  on  pro- 
posals and  programs  to  serve  the  elderly 
in  model  neighborhoods. 

Today.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
final  field  hearing  of  this  study  will  be 
conducted  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  10  a.m . 
July  11,  in  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood 
House.  36  Dearborn  Street.  We  will  hear 
from  municipal  officials,  residents  of  the 
model  neighborhood,  and  others. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING" 
PRIVACY.  THE  CENSUS,  AND  FED- 
ERAL QUESTIONNAIRES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
morning,  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  will  continue  its  study 
of  the  census,  privacy,  and  Federal  ques- 
tionnaires, with  a  hearing  at  10  a  m  in 
room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

At  that  time  we  shall  receive  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser,  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  Thomas  Monohan  of 
Villanova  University. 

The  subcommittee  has  before  it  S. 
1791,  a  proposal  which  I  introduced  for 
d  scussion  purposes  during  these  hear- 
ings. 

Tliis  bill  represents  an  attempt  to  set 
i-^a  onable  standards  for  the  wholesale 
statistical  data  collecting  conducted  by 
th°  Census  Bureau  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

There  are  several  major  facets  of  the 
na^^ional  inquisitions  to  which  American 
ri^izens  are  subjected  in  the  name  of 
•Government's  need-to-know,"  and  com- 
r>'a  n^s  show  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  legislation  on  all  facets.  There  is. 


first,  the  broad  decennial  census  con- 
ducted by  the  Census  Bureau  under  crim- 
inal  penalties   of  jail  and  fine;    there 
are  the  many  other  censuses  to  obtain 
information  from  various  groups  of  peo- 
ple, also  conducted  periodically  during 
the  year  by  the  Census  Bureau  under  ex- 
cessive  penalties;    there   are   extensive 
surveys  of  individuals  for  personal  and 
other    information    which    the    Census 
Bureau  conducts  for  many  other  Federal 
agencies.  Most  of  these  are  voluntary  but, 
for  some  reason,  officials  in  these  agencies 
are  convinced  that  they  cannot  be  hon- 
est with  the  citizen.  They  cannot  inform 
the  recipient  of  these  questionnaires  of 
his  rights  with  retard  to  the  form;  they 
believe  they  cannot  inform  him  of  the 
specific  reason  his  Government  needs  this 
information;    they  cannot  inform  him 
who  needs  it  and  what  precisely  will  be 
done  with  it. 

Out  of  S.  1791  and  the  testimony  and 
views  we  have  received,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  may  develop  a  workable,  practi- 
cal law  which  will  protect  the  individ- 
ual's rights  and  still  allow  Government 
to  collect  certain  information  it  needs  to 
govern. 

Probably  no  issue  in  recent  times  has 
generated  so  much  mail  and  so  many 
complaints  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Many  congressional  offices 
have  referred  their  constituents'  com- 
plaints to  us,  or  asked  for  advice  based 
on  our  study,  concerning  how  to  explain 
these  issues  to  their  constituents. 

There  are,  for  instance,  those  scholars 
who  use  Government  statistics  and  who 
fear  any  legislation  will  disrupt  the  flow 
of  data  to  them;  there  are  the  local  gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  their  share  of  Federal  funds 
wiU  be  affected;  and  there  are  represent- 
atives of  minority  groups  who  have  re- 
ceived distorted  reports  of  possible  detri- 
mental   governmental     action    against 
their  members  if  the  criminal  penalties 
are  removed  from  these  questionnaires. 
If  these  people  could  read  some  of  the 
letters  which  the  people  they  represent 
have  sent  Congress,  they  would  begin  to 
realize  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  They 
would  have  some  understanding  of  the 
impact  on  individuals,  of  the  threats,  the 
official  intimidation  and  harrassment  to 
provide     personal     information     about 
themselves.  They  would  realize  that  the 
brunt  of  these  programs  is  falling  on  such 
groups  as  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  disabled, 
the  illiterate,  and  the  elderly. 

These  "planners"  seek  to  persuade 
Congress  to  ignore  demands  from  the 
people  that  it  protect  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy  and  his  right  to  silence 
about  himself  in  the  fact  of  an  arbitrary 
Government  demand  that  he  speak. 

In  response  to  these  people,  I  have  an- 
swered along  the  following  rnes: 

Like  thousands  of  other  citizens,  I  do 
not  object  so  much  to  the  questions  asked 
as  to  the  fact  that  a  person  is  threatened 
with  jail  and  a  fine  for  not  answering. 
Scholars  and  experts  in  this  field  have 
told  the  subcommittee  that  no  research 
has  been  conducted  to  show  that  people 
will  not  answer  these  forms  voluntarily 
when  the  request  is  reasonable  and  is 
explained. 
Although  I  have  no  experience  with 


professional  data  gathering,  I  do  profess 
to  some  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
individual  privacy  and  constitutional 
rights  in  our  society.  It  was  on  the  basis 
of  this  interest  and  thousands  of  com- 
plaints received  by  Congress,  many  of 
them  from  North  Carolina,  that  I  re- 
cently introduced  S.  1791  and  the  sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral questionnaires,  privacy,  and  the 
census. 

If  the  decennial  questionnaire  were  the 
only  instance  of  coercion  of  the  citizen 
to  reveal  personal  data,  there  would  not 
be  such  public  concern.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  deceimial  census  is 
only  one  of  the  many  data  collecting 
drives  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau 
under  Federal  penalties  of  jail  and  fine 
In  addition,  on  behalf  of  many  other 
agencies,  they  daily  obtain  responses  to 
long  questionnaires  sent  to  thousands  of 
people  and  covering  every  conceivable 
subject.    While    these    are    voluntary 
recipients  are  not  so  informed,  a  psychol- 
ogy which  in  many  cases  arouses  the  ire 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  individual 
and  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
The  harassment  by  census  officials  to 
obtain  responses  to  all  of  these  Federal 
statistical  questionnaires  amounts  to  a 
violation  of  the  citizen's  right  to  silence 
about  his  personal  life  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  and  purpose  is  clear. 

I  believe  Americans  are  a  law-abiding 
people  and  that  they  will  respond  to  a 
legitimate     governmental     request    for 
statistical  information.  Currently,  there 
are  no  effective  controls  over  the  number 
of  questions  a  person  is  asked,  or  the  sub- 
jects, or  the  methods  of  compelling  com- 
phance.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  faced  in 
this  decade  with  a  massive  proliferation 
of  data  collecting  programs,  the  develoo- 
ment  of  sophisticated  surveillance  tech- 
niques, and  the  wide  scale  computeriza- 
tion of  Government's  files  on  the  individ- 
ual. All  of  these  trends  have  developed 
too  rapidly  to  allow  for  the  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  dignity  and  privacy 
of  the  individual,  and  of  possible  alter- 
native techniques  for  attaining  the  goals 
of  Government  without  deceiving  or  co- 
ercing  the  citizen. 

Private  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life, 
including  former  Census  employees! 
scholars,  law  professors,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, and  countless  others  have 
urged  Congress  to  act  in  this  area  of 
the  law. 

I  would  hope  that  those  in  the  differ- 
ent professions  who  use  Government  data 
will  be  as  aware  of  the  human  elements 
involved  and  as  alert  to  the  impact  on 
the  individual  of  their  own  professional 
zest  for  knowledge  as  they  will  be  eager 
to  demonstrate  their  own  expertise  with 
that  knowledge.  Future  respect  for  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  rests  on  the 
understanding  of  this  by  all  of  those  who 
bear  responsibility  for  planning  and 
managing  our  economy.  They  must  real- 
ize that  they  neither  manage  alone  nor 
plan  alone,  and  that  their  tools  and 
methods  must  be  utilized  within  those 
boundaries  set  by  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  those  values  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  dignity  most  cherished  by 
civilized  men. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  hearings  in  April 
and  May  and  throughout  its  investiga- 
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tion  of  this  problem,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  expert  advice,  and  I  intend  from 
time  to  time  to  place  examples  of  this 
advice  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text 
of  my  remarks  when  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  commenced  its 
hearings  on  April  24,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

The  hearings  we  begin  today  concern  Indi- 
vidual privacy,  census  and  other  Federal 
questionnaires,  and  constitutional  rights.  The 
issues  we  shall  consider  are  based  on  the 
realities  of  individual  complaints  to  Con- 
gress about  prlvacy-lnvadlng  and  burdensome 
questionnaires.  These  Issues  touch  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  when  individual  privacy 
and  the  right  to  be  let  alone  will  be  even 
more  meaningful  than  today,  as  our  great 
urban  society  doubles  In  population,  with  all 
the  attendant  problems  of  governing.  The 
issues  also  are  bound  to  the  moral,  scientific, 
legal  and  political  problems  which  are  raised 
by  the  use  of  computer  technology  and  the 
prospects  of  gigantic  data  banks. 

But  our  hearings  also  look  back  to  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  which  support  the 
basic  liberties  of  free  men  In  a  free  society. 

For  some  years  this  Subcommittee  has  In- 
vestigated unwarranted  government  Invasions 
of  Individual  privacy  of  people  who  work  for 
tlie  federal  government  as  well  as  many  oth- 
er citizens.  We  have  received  complaints  of 
arbitrary  prying  into  personal  activities,  be- 
liefs and  thoughts  of  applicants  and  em- 
ployees, by  means  of  questionnaires,  oral  In- 
terviews, He  detector  machines,  personality 
tests,  and  surveys.  We  have  been  concerned 
about  various  forms  of  economic  coercion 
exerted  against  the  individual  to  guide  his 
outside  activities  and  to  obtain  personal  in- 
formation from  him  on  pain  of  losing  his 
chance  for  employment  or  promotion.  We 
were  concerned  not  only  about  violation  of 
tlielr  rights  under  the  first  amendment  but 
the  possible  misuse  of  the  Information  and 
the  lack  of  confidentiality  for  such  records. 
In  response  to  these  complaints,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  majority 
of  this  Subcommittee,  and.  indeed,  a  major- 
itv  of  the  Senate.  This  was  approved  as  S. 
1035  In  1967  by  a  79-4  vote  but  It  died  In 
the  House.  I  have  Introduced  It  again  as  S. 
782  and  It  Is  pending  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

These  hearings  deal  with  these  same  Is- 
sues of  privacy,  due  process,  and  the  right  to 
speak  and  keep  silent,  as  they  relate  to  all 
Americans,  In  every  walk  of  life. 

Congress  has  received  serious  complaints 
of  wholesale  government  Interrogation  of  cit- 
izens about  every  facet  of  their  lives,  their 
dally  activities,  their  attitudes  and  beliefs, 
how  they  spend  their  money,  and  why  they 
behave  as  they  do.  Their  answers  are  re- 
corded and  analyzed,  tabulated  and  com- 
puterized. 

This  search  for  information  Is  frequently 
in  a  good  cause  and  Is  sometimes  conducted 
in  a  reasonable,  limited  fashion.  Yet  all  too 
often,  Americans  are  told  to  disclose  this 
information,  not  because  they  have  applied 
for  a  privilege  or  benefit,  but  because  they 
dwell  In  a  society  whose  civil  servants  have 
become  captives  of  the  computer. 

Our  officials  have  learned  that  the  easier 
it  becomes  to  use  computers  to  obtain  and 
store  Information  of  all  kinds  about  people, 
the  easier  It  becomes  to  substitute  surveys 
and  "f>eople-studle8"  for  Judgment  and  crea- 
tive Ingenuity  In  the  administration  of  the 
laws. 


With  many  of  these  questionnaires,  the 
full  weight  of  the  Federal  criminal  and  civil 
laws  backs  the  government's  demand  for 
statistical  Information.  The  decennial  census 
forms,  which  must  be  answered  by  all  citizens 
every  10  years  on  pain  of  a  $100  fine  or  im- 
prisonment for  60  days  grow  longer  and  more 
complicated  every  ten  years.  In  addition  to 
these  questions,  millions  of  other  people  are 
selected  at  random  In  the  decennial  census 
to  answer  more  mandatory  questions  about 
their  household  equipment,  whether  they 
own  a  television  or  radio,  their  marital  his- 
tory, different  aspects  of  their  Income,  and 
many  other  questions. 

The  Subcommittee  has  before  It  a  bill, 
S.  1791,  to  further  secure  Individual  privacy 
and  protect  the  constitutional  right  cf 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ignore  un- 
warranted governmental  requests  for  per- 
sonal information. 

The  first  section  of  this  measure  makes  It 
unlawful  for  a  Federal  official  to  require  any 
citizen  to  disclose  for  statistical  purposes  any 
information  concerning  his  personal  or 
financial  activities  or  his  personal  or  real 
property  or  those  of  any  member  of  his 
family  unless  that  requirement  is  authorized 
by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  unless 
the  Individual  is  advised  the  disclosure  is 
mandatory  and  by  which  act  of  Congress  it 
is  specifically  authorized. 

This  section  In  effect  deletes  the  penalties 
for  not  answering  questions  in  the  decennial 
census  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  of  the  census. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  an  enumera- 
tion of  persons  every  ten  years  for  purposes 
of  apportionment  and  taxation. 
Article  I,  section  2,  provides  that — 
"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  Included  within  this  Union  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law 
direct." 

In  1790  a  person  could  be  fined  $20  for  not 
answering  six  Items.  The  Inquiry  called  for 
the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
the  number  of  persons  In  each  family  who 
were  free  white  males  of  16  years  and  up- 
ward, free  white  males  under  16  years;  free 
white  females;  all  other  free  persons;  and 
slaves. 

We  have  departed  far  from  this  constitu- 
tional guideline  In  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
cennial census.  In  part,  this  Is  due  to  our 
increasing  reliance  on  the  economist,  the 
sociologist  and  all  the  other  experts  who 
gain  a  momentary  hold  on  the  programs  of 
our  bureaucracy.  In  their  unrestrained  zeal 
to  study  man  and  his  environment,  they 
must  know  everything  there  Is  to  know  about 
him. 

But  it  Is  time  we  stopped  fooling  ourselves 
that  what  is  going  on  In  these  Information 
drives  Is  constitutional  under  this  Article  I. 
It  certainly  is  not  under  the  Amendments 
m  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  new  definition  of  constitutional  author- 
ity, the  time  to  establish  It  is  now,  by  speci- 
fic statute  directed  to  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  second  section  of  S.  1791  deals  with 
all  other  Information  surveys.  It  makes  It 
Illegal  for  Federal  officials  to  request  a  citi- 
zen to  disclose  such  personal  Information  for 
statistical  purposes  unless  the  request  Is 
specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
and  unless  the  Individual  Is  advised  that 
such  disclosure  Is  voluntary  and  that  he  Is 
not  compelled  to  comply  vrltb  such  request. 
While     tbla    bill     may     be     considerably 


amended,  the  approach  is  one  I  favor.  Cer- 
tainly, a  personal  questionnaire  should  be 
required  to  meet  some  statutory  standards 
for  protecting  the  individual's  rights. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  sponsored  S.  1893, 
a  bill  somewhat  similar  to  section  1  of  S. 
1791,  to  make  all  questions  voluntary  except 
6  on  the  decennial  form. 

This  is  the  proposal  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Betts  and  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  House  members.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gressman and  his  colleagues  working  on  this 
subject  have  performed  a  valuable  service  to 
the  American  people  by  highlighting  these 
problems. 

S.  1791,  and  other  proposals  in  Congress, 
are  designed  to  answer,  to  some  extent,  a 
question  asked  today  by  more  and  more 
Americans:  When,  If  at  all,  should  the  force 
of  the  Federal  criminal  law  or  of  the  Federal 
dvU  laws  be  brought  to  bear  when  govern- 
ment demands  information  from  its  citizens? 
To  what  extent  can  or  should  government 
threaten  or  Intimidate  those  It  governs  into 
disclosing  the  details  of  their  petsonal  lives 
and  households?  This  is  an  issue  basic  to 
our  constitutional  system  of  Justice. 

What  rights  does  a  citizen  possess  who  re- 
ceives a  government  questionnaire?  What 
duties  does  he  owe  his  government  to  dis- 
close the  information? 

Does  he  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
ignore  a  government  statistical  question- 
naire which  does  not  meet  certain  constitu- 
tional standards? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  shall 
consider  during  these  hearings  and  Professor 
Arthur  S.  Miller  of  the  National  Law  Center. 
George  Washington  University.  Professor 
Charles  Fried  of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
Professor  Arthur  A.  Miller  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  will  discuss  these  matters  with  a 
view  to  the  legal  philosophy  Involved,  the 
uses  of  the  federal  sanctions  for  data  col- 
lecting, and  the  significance  of  computers  and 
the  new  technology  for  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  for  Individual  privacy. 

Prom  among  the  many  hundreds  who  have 
written  their  views  to  the  Subcommittee.  I 
have  selected  a  number  whose  experiences 
and  views  reflect  those  of  the  average  citi- 
zen confronted  with  a  personal  question- 
naire. 

We  shall  hear  Mr.  William  Rlckenbacker. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Right  to  Privacy 
Committee,  describe  his  prosecution  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  not  revealing  in- 
formation in  a  decennial  census. 

Now.  this  decennial  inquiry  would  not  be 
too  bad.  except  that  all  through  the  year,  the 
Census  Bureau,  acting  under  general  stat- 
utes, sends  out  thousands  of  other  ques- 
tionnaires in  surveys  of  many  subjects  and 
many  separate  categories  of  people.  The 
repetitive  nature  of  the  questions  is  aston- 
ishing. 

Many  of  these  surveys  also  are  conduct"^ 
ur.der  the  threat  of  imprisonment  and  Ja 
for  non-response.  We  shall  hear  Mr.  Schlie 
stett.  owner  of  a  business  In  North  Carolina, 
describe  a  survey  form  sent  him  which  car- 
ried threat  of  a  $500  fine  or  60  days  in  Jail. 
Farmers  are  especially  bedeviled  this  way. 
and  Mr.  Van  Tilburg.  who  owns  a  small  farm 
in  Ohio,  will  describe  some  of  the  pressures 
they  face.  I  Intend  to  place  in  the  record 
hundreds  of  letters  from  farmers-  and  farm 
organizations  also  testifying  to  this  problem. 
Some  questionnaires  are  legally  voluntary 
but  the  recipient  Is  not  told.  He  Is  left  with 
the  inference  that  the  response  is  required, 
and  the  Subcommittee  will  hear  Dr.  Nicholas 
Smyth  describe  an  example  of  such  prying 
after  he  bought  a  bouse  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Another  group  of  questionnaires  are  those 
dreamed  up  in  the  different  departments  and 
agencies  and  sent  out  by  the  agency  or  by 
the  Census  Bureau  acting  for  the  agency. 
These  are  usually  voluntary  but,  again,  those 
selected  to  respon<1  are  not  told.  Instead  they 
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are  given  a  Ume  limit  for  replying,  and  are 
subjected  to  a  round  of  certified  follow-up 
letters,  phone  call*  and  personal  Interviews 
We  shall  hear  Mr.  Corbett,  a  veteran,  and  Mr" 
Till,  a  Federal  employee,  describe  their  ex- 
periences with  such  practices. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  complaints  which  are 
coming  to  Congress,  that  Americans  are  tired 
of  this  legal  coercion  to  surrender  rlKhts 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Throughout 
the  year,  citizens  are  subjected  to  a  daily 
bombardment  of  government  demands  for 
information  of  all  kinds,  from  tax  returns  to 
employment  forms.  The  power  of  govern- 
ment  and  the  force  of  federal  criminal  laws 
should  not  be  used  to  harass  citizens  with 
unnecessary  surveys  prompted  by  some  offi- 
cial s  vague  hope  that  the  Information  might 
In  some  way  be  helpful." 

Somewhere  a  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  indivlduars  desire  to  keep  silent 
and  the  governments  need  for  InformaUon. 
H»h»  P'oyed  necessary  to  Invade  certain 
rights,  clearly  it  is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  Congress  to  establish  precisely  how  and 
under  what  clrcumsUnces  this  may  be  done 
To  tolerate  any  longer  this  executive  branch 

rnn  JL'  ^Th'  !^  '  ''•^^yal  of  a  power  which 
Congress  holds  in  trust  for  the  people 

In  this  era  of  student  unrest,  of  dissatis- 
faction Of  many  different  groups,  we  should 
take  note  that  the  expressions  of  concern  are 
wiaespread.  Complaints  of  resentment  and 
BaraasHwnt  in  governments  quest  for  data 
come  from  liberals  and  conservatives,  from 
rich  and  poor  alike;  from  the  academic  com- 
^U^  l;/'v"  businessmen,  from  those  who 
ordinarily  have  no  animosity  toward  govern- 

^^^r^  ^"*^**  *"**  ^^°  "aspect  the  criminal 
laws.  I  have  received  hundreds  of  such  letters 
as  this  one  from  a  Methodist  minister. 
Reverend  O.  Robert  McKenzle  who  writes- 

Frankly.  I  am  deeply  concerned— not  be- 
cause of  the  census,  or  because  there  are 
more  than  120  questions  to  be  answered-  my 

^Sft-'^'fv,'^*  °'"""  *•"*  requirement  which 
states  that  one  must  answer  all  questions  or 
be  subject  to  flne  or  Imprisonment.  This  Is 
the  tactic  of  a  police  state! 

"Could  you  give  me  your  observation  on 
!fi!f,.f^!if  •  ^^^^^'^B^on.  18  there  any  pos- 
?L.V  f  J?**  "**  '*^  ^°"1'1  be  chan^dso 
that  in  the  event  one  declines  to  answer  all 
questions,  he  would  not  face  charges' 

"I  am  tempted  to  make  a  test  case  of  this 
invasion  of  privacy  by  refusing  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions.  I'm  not  sure,  though 
If  my  congregation  would  want  their  Pastor 
to  be  a  federal  convict! 

•In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  do  not 
consider  myself  to  be  a  part  of  any  "ultra- 
group  either  on  the  "left"  or  "right."  nor  do 
I  consider  myself  to  be  a  conservatlve- 
poUtlcally.  economically,  or  theologically  I 
do  beUeve  that  I  belong  to  that  large  ma- 
jority of  -moderate"  citizens  who  have  al- 
lowed others  to  speak  for  them  far  too  long 

?^  ^^J^  "*  "^^  ^^°*'y  but  surely  being 
eroded  by  well-meaning,  but  nevertheles! 
misguided  officials.  I  trust  Congress  will  begin 
to  erect  a  restraining  waU  with  legislation  to 
?*Th*o?!  mandatory  requirement  of  the 
Lnited  States  decennial  census  " 

A  lady  In  Statesvllle,  North  Carolina  wrote 
to  me: 

•I  am  a  widow,  live  alone  In  a  small  apart- 
ment. I  have  two  doors  at  the  front,  some- 
times I  go  In  through  the  door  to  the  Uvlne- 
room,  sometimes  Into  the  one  leading  to  the 
kitchen  bttt  What  difference  is  It  which  door 
I  enter?  Who  could  possibly  care?  Never  In 
my  life  have  I  heard  of  such  nonsense  as  to 
the  personal  questions  that  will  be  asked  un- 
less someone  does  something  and  now' 

"Always  fve  respected  the  law  and  I  never 
?»„^^T  ^°'^}'^«^-  violated  any  law  of  the 
land^  I  love  America  and  I  deeply  resent  any 
criticism  of  my  country,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  (I'm  over  80  years  old)  I  have 
?iL  i'*"*  answering  such  stupid  ques- 
tions and  If  need   be  will  suffer  the  am- 
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sequences.  There  will  no  doubt  be  marches 
and  others  protesting.  This  Is  the  first  time 
I  ve  ever  protested  an  Issue  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  against  It. 

"Now  what  are  you  doing  about  it?  I  want 
an  answer." 

An  outsUndlng  attorney  in  my  state  Mr 
J.  Archie  Cannon,  was  among  thoee  lawyers 
ordered  to  respond  to  a  Census  Bureau  de- 
mand for  a  detailed  report  of  the  financial 
and  legal  activities  of  his  law  firm.  Threat- 
ened by  a  $600  fine  or  imprisonment,  he  was 
told  to  supply  for  statistical  purposes  the 
percentage  of  his  finp's  receipts  In  twelve 
specialized  fields;  to  report  a  breakdown  in 
totol  receipts  for  the  year,  to  report  on  hla 
payroll  and  employment,  and  to  reveal  the 
percentage  of  total  receipts  from  different 
classes  of  clients.  «"ic«xn 

He  completed  the  form,  but  protested  It  as 
frivolous,  a  waste  of  time,  Invasion  of  nrt- 

lu/,\^'^,^f^  °'*  *^  "*  ^*"cb  Is  uncon- 
stitutional in  that  the  Congress  has  dele- 
gated to  an  admlnlBtratlve  agency  the 
arbitrary  power  to  pick  at  random  certain 
citizens  and  order  them  to  give  this  personal 
information  against  their  wUl " 
Even  after  I  fiied  his  questionnaire  and 

^/-i"?**"^  ^°''  ''""■  *>«  continued  to  receive 
harassing  letters  ordering  him  to  comply.  On 
the  very  day  he  received  his  third  letter 
Census  Bureau  officials  firmly  assured  the 
suc^Zlo^"  "^"*  '^''"  '^^  circumstances 
^urrS.       ^"^  '"'    ''°"^*'    ''*»*    bave 

t,^^?^^^'  ^t-torneys  shared  his  convlc- 
^^^^V  *"  ^"bmlttlng  their  correspond- 

o?'^^'Sln1s.^^^  '°'  "^^  P'"^^  --'' 
r^t^^^"  "^'"^^  ^bo,  along  with  many 
M^^hLnT™  ^*'"*  ^  be  here  today  Isldr 
U^^L^-  "*=''*P'  °'  Charlotte.  North  Caro: 
»t^;  T  °  '■^^""y  retired  and  was  immedl- 
tht^r.  ''^'*^  "^^^^  ^°"»  No.  72-S68006  of 
w..fS.?^Sf'''°'  °^  ^«"*b-  EducatTon^and 
.1^^:.^^  experience  is  typical  of  manv 
others.  This  survey  questlonn^re  as^  T^de- 
talled  personal  questions  of  people  who  be- 
c^e^entltled  to  medicare  anil^iL  S^urUy 

The  quesUons  Include  these - 

Do  you  feel  you  could  be  earning  more 
money  now.  if  you  wanted  to?  (i)  y|s-  m 
no;  (3)  don't  know.  '  '    '   *^' 

How  much  did  you  earn  at  (1)  your  last 
job.  and  (2)  your  longest  Job?  i-i  pw  m 
hour;    (2)    week;    (3)   month;    (X^w 
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'    '    «-w.*i*,4j,    .^.    year. 
,.-.™    ^°"  receiving,  or  do  you  expect  to  re- 
ceive,  a   pension   from   a   plan   other   th^ 

f2°f'vo,f*?"'''y  '""°  '^>   y^"'  la^t  Job.*S^ 
«  ir,  '  '^'^^^  J""-  '1'  I  am  now  receiving 

a  pension  from  this  plan  of  $ per  month 

I  started  receiving  it  at  age  ;   (3)   ?  wfll 


Are  you  or  your  wife  or  husband  receiving 
any  of  the  following  kinds  of  mc^fand 
how  much  monthly?  Any  company  or  umon 
pension;  Social  Security;  Federal  ^vern^ 
ment  employees  pension;  state  or  local  kov- 
ernment  employees  pension;  military  retire- 
ment pension;  veterans  pen£lon  or  com- 
pensaaon;  railroad  retirement;  workx^^s 
d?«3^".°"'  "^"^  ^ol^aess:  or  temporary 
nivr^ln?  "^"f»°":  ''elfare  or  asslstanci 
payments;    and    unemployment    compensa- 

ir.^rt!   ^?'',   ^^"^^"^""S  ^y   of   the   following 

o^i±.  ^    *''*'°'^*-    ^'''='"*'«  ^'^y  Income  re! 
celved  by  your  wife  or  husband,  and  fill  m 

r^H  L^?°"°'-  ^"*«'««*  ^''^  savings,  notes 
and  bonds;  dividends  from  stock;  net  rentel 
income,  excluding  maintenance  cost  utili- 
ties, mortgage  payments,  property  taxes 
etc.;  annuities  purchased  Individually  regu- 
lar contributions  from  relatives  outside  your 
wlT^'e^f.  °*^*'"  *"''°'"*    *^""°  occasional 

How  much  money  does  your  wife  or  hus- 
band earn  per  year?  S per  year 

Please  enter  the  full  name  and  Social  Se- 


curity Number   of   your   wife   or   husband 

Name .  Social  Security  No. .  What  i^ 

your  telephone  number? 

After  receiving  two  copies  of  the  form  Mr 
Pickens  stated: 

"I  Ignored  two  of  these  letters  and  a  third 
came  In  yesterday  by  Certified  Mall  and  I 
am   sending   it   along   to   you   to   ask   your 
opimon  as  to  whether  I  should  undertake  to 
answer  all  these  questions,  many  of  them 
being  private,  personal  and  no  one's  busi- 
ness. I  have  appreciated  your  efforts  in  the 
Senate  and  In  the  Government  to  stop  the 
Government's  Interference  with  the  personal 
lives  of  people  employed  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  I  think  the  same  should  appiv 
with  the  citizen  and  taxpayer.  It  must  have 
taken  someone  many  weeks  of  work  to  figure 
out   all    these   questions,   and   what   will   be 
done    with    them    after    the   questionnaires 
have  been  returned  will  take  many  hours  of 
conferring  by  many  people.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped 
If  possible.  My  question  Is,  "Would  you  fill 
out  and  return  this  questionnaire  If  you  re- 
vived one  from  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government?" 

He  also  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
Census  official  who  wanted  him  to  reply  over 
the  phone. 

Many  other  citizens  wrote  members  of 
Congress  asking  if  they  had  to  reply  to  the 
form  and  what  would  happen  if  they  did  or 
did  not  rebpond. 

After  two  inquiries  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  we  learned  that  the  question- 
naire is  indeed  voluntary  and  not  legally 
mandatory.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  this  con- 
clusion since  two  follow-up  certified  letters 
are  sent  to  nonrespondents  and  they  are 
then  contacted  by  telephone  call  or  visit 
from  a  Census  Bureau  official. 

The  original  documents  are  kept  by  the 
Census  Bureau  for  3  years  at  a  Federal  Rec- 
ords Center.  The  computer  topes  with  the 
information  will  be  retained  Indefinitely  bv 
the  Census  Bureau  and  a  copy  of  the  final 
tapes  kept  Indefinitely  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

It  Is  disturbing,  furthermore,  that  the 
rules  of  confidentiality  which  govern  this 
survey  are  those  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, rather  than  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. What  Is  startling  is  that  the  question- 
naires are  not  limited  to  social  security 
recipients.  We  are  Informed  that  the  Census 
Bureau  Is  currently  assisting  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  studies  of  groups  of  citizens 
conducted  by  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  complaints  and  revelations  concern- 
ing the  medicare  questionnaire  suggest 
what  is  occurring  throughout  government 
•niey  Illustrate  why  such  legislation  as  S 
1791  Is  necessary.  They  demonstrate  the 
"l^^w^w^'*  ^"^  reforming  the  legal  weapons 
which  the  Federal  Government  uses  against 
citizens. 

We  are  encouraged  by  a  letter  last  week 
from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  that  he 
would  reduce  the  burden  of  the  1970  Census 
by   reducing   by   3   mlllloh   the   number   oJ 
people  who  will  be  told  to  answer  the  long 
form  in  the  census.  He  has  also  recognized 
«ie  need  for  reviewing  the  role  of  the  Census 
Bureau  by  promising  a  blue-ribbon  commis- 
sion to  study  the  problem.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  he  appoints  the  commission,  he  places 
a  time  limit  on  that  study,  so  that  Its  exist- 
ence does  not  become  a  substitute  for  ac- 
tion.  I  am  encouraged,  too,   by  newspaper 
reports  that  President  Nixon  Is  considering 
removal  of  the  criminal  penalties  from  the 
decennial  census.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
win  also  recognize  the  broader  problem  of 
the  use  of  the  penalty  or  the  harassment  of 
citizens   m   hundreds   of   other   federal   de- 
mands for  data. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Americans  are  a 

i!!;^;^    11?^  P^^P^*  *"''  *bat  the  great  ma- 
jority will  respond  as  good  citizens  to  their 
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government's  reasonable  request  for  dis- 
closure of  Information,  when  the  need  to 
know  Is  made  clear,  and  when  Its  methods 
are  fair  and  Just. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  perspective  and  informative 
statement  submitted  by  Prof.  Arthur  R. 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEKT  OF  ARTHUR   R.   MOXER.   PROFESSOR 

OF  Law,  Untvzrsttt  of  Micrican 

I  am  honored  by  this  Subcommittee's  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  these  vital  hearings 
on  Privacy,  Federal  Questionnaires,  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  But  permit  me  to  begin 
this  stotement  with  a  disclaimer  and  an  apol- 
ogy. Although  I  carry  the  title  of  professor 
of  law,  I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert 
In  the  area  of  constitutional  law.  Rather, 
what  little  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  offer 
to  this  Subcommittee  stems  from  my  deep 
involvement  during  the  past  two  years  In  the 
field  of  Information  technology  and  law.  By 
this  I  mean  the  ways  In  which  modern  com- 
puter technology  and  the  Increased  Infor- 
mation orientation  of  our  society  will  Impact 
and  challenge  Important  aspects  of  our  busi- 
ness, cultural,  social,  and  private  lives  so  as 
to  require  a  reaction  and  perhaps  a  doctrinal 
adjustment  by  our  legal  system.  My  research 
and  writing  In  this  field  have  Included  a 
consideration  of  the  implications  of  these 
phenomena  for  Individual  privacy  In  our 
country.  In  this  connection,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  during  Its  investigation  of  com- 
puters and  privacy  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  during  Its 
recent  hearings  on  credit  bureaus.  Thus,  In 
the  hope  that  I  have  not  misconceived  my 
role,  I  will  address  myself  primarily  to  some 
of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Information  gathering  activities.  By 
way  of  ap)ology,  a  rather  painful  and  dis- 
abling foot  Injury  last  week  has  deprived  me 
of  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  the  caliber 
of  statement  that  I  would  have  liked  to 
present. 

I.   THE  CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  INFORMATIONAL 
PRIVACY 

A.  The  general  trend 

Informational  privacy  has  been  relatively 
easy  to  protect  In  the  past  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  (1)  large  quantities  of  Information 
about  individuals  have  not  been  collected  and 
therefore  have  not  been  available;  (2)  the 
available  Information  generally  has  been 
malntotned  on  a  decentralized  basis;  (3)  the 
available  Information  has  been  relatively  su- 
perficial in  character  and  often  has  been  al- 
lowed to  atrophy  or  become  archaic  to  the 
point  of  uselessnees;  (4)  access  to  -the  avail- 
able information  has  been  difficult  to  secure; 
(5 1  movements  of  people  In  a  highly  mobile 
society  are  difficult  to  track;  and  (6)  most 
people  are  unable  to  Interpret  and  Infer  re- 
\  eallng  Information  from  the  available  data. 
But  a  casual  perusal  of  the  testimony  elicited 
in  earlier  hearings  by  this  Subcommittee  as 
well  OS  by  other  subcommittees  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  a  consideration  of  the 
intrusive  capabilities  of  the  new  surveillance 
devices  and  Information  technologies  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  traditional  safe- 
guards on  Informational  privacy  no  longer  are 
reliable. 

Perhaps  the  single  factor  of  greatest  Im- 
ix>rtonce  in  terms  of  the  Informa-tlon  privacy 
of  this  nation's  citizens  is  the  marked  shift 
in  information  collection  habits  by  almost  all 
of  the  significant  Institutions  In  our  society. 
Ever  since  the  federal  government's  entry  Into 
the  taxation  and  social  welfare  spheres,  great- 


er quantities  of  Information  have  been 
sought  from  citizens  and  recorded.  Brief  re- 
flection about  the  data  acquisition  implica- 
tions of  federal  Involvement  in  home  financ- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  public  health  as  well 
as  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Job  and  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment provides  graphic  evidence  of  thl'^ 
point.  Moreover,  in  recent  years  access  to 
governmental  largesse — at  all  levels — has  de- 
pended Increasingly  upon  a  willingness  to 
divulge  private  information.  This  pattern  of 
accelerated  data  collection  has  manifested 
Itself  In  Industry  and  academe  as  well  as  in 
the  public  sector. 

As  Information  recording  processes  have 
become  cheaper  and  more  efficient,  this  trend 
of  increased  information  collection  has  In- 
tensified and  been  accompanied  by  a  pred- 
ilection toward  centralization  and  collation 
of  data.  In  something  akin  to  Parkinson's 
Law.  as  capacity  for  information  handling 
increases,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  more 
extensive  collection,  manipulation,  and  anal- 
ysis of  recorded  data,  which,  In  turn,  moti- 
vates the  further  collection  of  data  pertain- 
ing to  a  larger  number  of  variables.  The  avail- 
ability of  electronic  data  storage  and  retrieval 
has  accentuated  this  cycle  in  a  number  of 
contexts,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  be- 
low. Thus,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  one 
consequence  of  this  heightened  appetite  for 
data  and  the  Increased  capacity  to  handle  it 
is  that  many  governmental  agencies  will  go 
beyond  current  levels  of  inquiry  and  begin  to 
ask  more  complex,  probing,  and  sensitive 
questions.  Perhaps  future  Interrogatloris  will 
touch  upon  such  subjects  as  associations 
with  other  people,  location  and  activity  at 
different  points  of  time  and  space,  medical 
history,  and  attitudes  toward  various  Institu- 
tions and  persons. 

B.  The  Federal  Government's  activities 
(1)   The  Decennial  Census 

As  Intimated  above,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's contemporary  and  projected  informa- 
tion practices  clearly  Illustrate  society's  new 
orientation  toward  information  collection. 
Perhai>s  the  t>e6t  example  of  this  Is  the 
decennial  census,  which  has  evolved  from  the 
simple  "enumeration"  of  the  populace  de- 
scribed In  the  Constitution  to  become  a 
comprehensive  survey  seeking  nvimerous 
Items  of  data.  As  things  now  stand.  In  1970 
many  citizens  will  be  required  to  answer 
questions  that  touch  upon  a  number  of  sen- 
sitive topics  Including  aspects  of  the  re- 
spondent's health,  employment,  finances, 
past  activities,  and  even  the  characteristics 
of  the  bathrooms  In  his  house.  It  shovUd  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  questions  on  recent 
censxises  have  been  Included  at  the  request 
of  social  planners  from  both  govemmentol 
and  nongovernmental  Institutions  and  In- 
dustry groups  desirous  of  procuring  Informa- 
tion that  will  aid  In  making  marketing 
decisions. 

Information  for  the  census  Is  extracted 
under  threat  of  criminal  penalties,  and,  on 
the  few  occasions  when  the  propriety  of  cen- 
sus techniques  has  been  questioned  In  the 
courts,  the  Bureau's  broad  discretion  has  been 
upheld.  It  generally  Is  agreed  that  among 
federal  agencies  the  Census  Bureau  has 
an  imequaled — but  not  perfect — record  for 
preserving  the  confidentiality  of  information 
collected  through  the  census.  In  fact,  the 
Census  Btireau's  enviable  history  frequently 
has  been  cited  by  advocates  of  a  National 
Data  Center  as  indicative  of  the  type  of  se- 
curity that  can  be  achieved  by  a  statistical 
organization. 

Although  the  scope  of  the  decennial  census 
ranges  far  beyond  its  original  constitutional 
purpose.  Congress  generally  passively  acqui- 
esces In  administrative  determinations  of 
what  Information  should  be  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  national  government's  power  to 
proliferate  the  census  process  as  a  "necessary 


and  proper"  adjunct  to  the  effective  plan- 
ning of  nimierous  federal  programs.  But  at 
least  one  result  of  the  Increasingly  elephan- 
tine character  of  the  census  Is  highly  unde- 
(,trable.  It  is  that  middle  and  low  level  bu- 
reaucrats, who  often  are  responding  to  pres- 
sures exerted  by  large  industrial  lobbies  or 
other  government  administrators,  are  ex- 
panding the  contours  and  the  potential  ap- 
plication cf  the  criminal  sanrtions  imp-sed 
for  noncompMan:»  with  a  cens-as  request 
through  their  power  to  determine  what 
questions  will  be  Included  In  It.  Although 
criminal  prosecutions  for  nonresponse  are 
rare,  the  In  terrorem  character  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  prosecution  must  have  a  co- 
ercive effect  on  many  Americans  who  find 
some  of  the  censtia  questions  offensive  to 
their  sense  of  privacy.  Is  abdication  to  ad- 
ministrative claims  of  governmental  effici- 
ency the  way  a  great  nation  formulates  its 
criminal  law  or  strikes  a  balance  between  In- 
dividual privacy  and  the  sovereign's  in- 
formation gathering  activities? 

To  be  sure,  data  collection  and  analysis 
as  well  as  an  efficient  Information  flow  are 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  a  gov- 
ernment as  large  and  complex  as  ours.  To  be 
sure,  new  methodologies  In  information  stor- 
age, retrieval,  and  transfer  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  In  connection  with  the  vast 
economic  planning  our  government  under- 
takes each  year.  But  what  price  must  we  pay 
for  efficiency?  Is  It  really  essential  for  the 
federal  government  to  threaten  citizens  with 
the  Imposition  of  criminal  sanctions  In  order 
to  obtoln  detailed  Information  about  their 
Income,  means  of  transportation,  employ- 
ment, kitchens,  bathrooms,  or  bedrooms?  Is 
It  clear  that  this  information  is  so  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  we  must  threaten  with  criminal 
prosecution  individual  citizens  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  cherish  their  privacy  or 
fear  the  Intended  or  unintended  dissemina- 
tion of  the  responses  they  give? 

Even  if  the  value  of  each  and  every  item 
of  information  sought  In  the  questions  pro- 
posed for  the  1970  census  is  assumed,  the 
application  of  criminal  sanctions  for  a  re- 
fusal to  respond  cannot  be  Justified  absent 
a  clear  and  convincing  showing  ( 1 )  that  an 
occasional  failure  to  respond  will  so  skew 
the  census  taking  process  as  to  Impair  the 
results  of  the  study  significantly  and  (2i 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  alternative  source 
for  or  method  of  procuring  the  information. 
On  the  basis  of  examining  the  transcripts 
of  other  hearings  on  the  census  and  some 
additional  reading,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  these  conditions  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

If  a  substantial  number  of  people  decline 
to  answer  a  particular  census  question,  that 
would  demonstrate  a  widely  held  belief  that 
the  query  violates  an  Individual's  privacy. 
In  that  event,  citizen  reaction  should  be 
honored  even  If  some  loss  of  Information 
results,  although  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  refusals  to  respond  will  be  so  high  that 
a  question's  utility  will  be  completely  evis- 
cerated. If  a  mere  handful  of  citizens  refuses 
to  reply  to  a  particular  question,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  results  received  from 
the  mass  of  the  sampling  group  would  not 
provide  the  Information  sought  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Other  survey  techniques  would 
quickly  demonstrate  whether  the  refusals 
to  disclose  originate  In  a  particular  social 
cr  economic  group  and  adjustments  In  eval- 
uating the  actual  responses  could  be  made 
accordingly.  Moreover,  cannot  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  other  government  agencies 
tiiat  employ  census  dato  secure  much  of  the 
information  sought  by  the  proposed  ques- 
tions about  housing  from  state  and  local 
agencies?  Isn't  much  of  what  will  be  re- 
quested In  1970  repetitious  of  Information  al- 
ready accumulated  by  other  organizations? 
If  the  Information  collected  through  other 
sources  does  not  precisely  dovetoll  with  that 
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which  Is  sought  by  the  1970  census,  might 
It  not  be  possible  to  alter  the  Information 
gathering  procedures  of  the  other  sources  or 
to  employ  limited  supplementary  surveys 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  who  request  the 
Information?  • 

These  and  many  other  questions  should  be 
considered  and  Investigated  before  the  Con- 
gress acquiesces  In  the  administrative  con- 
venience   and    necessity    argument*   of   the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  members  of  the  user 
community.  Of  course  It  Is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  let  the  Census  Bureau  proceed  according 
to  Its  proposed  plan.  However,  In  our  country 
ease  and  cheapness  have  never  been  adequate 
Justifications  for  circumventing  or  compro- 
mising American  liberties  and  freedoms.  If 
they  were,  we  would  have  adopted  universal 
fingerprinting    and    Internal    passports    for 
travel   within   the  United   States  long  ago. 
Yet  we  have  rejected  both  of  these  forms  of 
government   intrusion   as  Inconsistent   with 
the  philosophical  fiber  of  our  society.  But  I 
note  with  sadness  the  newspaper  reports  that 
although  the  number  of  citizens  who  wUl  be 
subjected  to  the  long-form  census  has  been 
reduced  from  16  to  12  mlUlon  (which  leads 
one  to  wonder  how  much  more  play  there 
Is    in    the    allegedly    Immutable    statistical 
Joints  of  the  census),  the  printing  of  the 
1970   census    has    been    ordered — It    is    "too 
late."  we  are  told,  for  revision. 
(U)  TTie  Wide,  Wide  World  of  Qovemmental 
Questionnaires 
The  primary  danger  of  contemporary  gov- 
ernmental information  activities  does  not  lie 
with     the    proliferation     of     the     decennial 
census.  Rather,  It  inheres  in  the  widescale 
practices    of    many    governmental    agencies 
conducting  their  own  surveys,  many  of  which 
are  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  see  a  lUt 
of  surveys  conducted  by  Census   for  other 
federal  and  state  agencies  and  copies  of  some 
of   the   questionnaires   that   were   used.   The 
groups  Interrogated  Include  old  people,  sick 
people,  farm  workers,  optometrists,  widows, 
veterans,  and  shark  bite  victims,  to  name  but 
a  few.  In  a  period  of  approximately  two  years 
the  Census  Bureau  appears  to  have  conducted 
surveys   on    behalf   of   over    twenty    federal, 
state,  and  local  governmental  organizations! 
In  many  instances  these  surveys  were  taken 
weekly,    monthly,    or    annually,    presumably 
reaching  different  sample  groups  each  time. 
Although   It   Is   difficult   to   determine   how 
many  respondents  were  Involved,  a  figure  of 
several  million  seems  conservative. 

A  perusal  of  some  of  the  questionnaires 
reveals  them  to  be  lengthy,  repetitious,  and 
on  occasion,  highly  intrusive.  One  endeavor 
which  Is  entitled  "Longitudinal  Retirement 
History  Survey."  conducted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  is  substantially  longer 
than  the  1970  census.  It  Is  being  Imposed  on 
a  sample  group  of  recent  retirees  who  are 
receiving  social  security  benefits.  The  survey 
apparently  is  a  response  to  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity that  data  be  collected  on  people  who 
come  on  the  benefit  rolls  before  reaching  age 
sixty-five.  In  addition  to  numerous  probing 
Interrogatories  about  the  respondent's  fi- 
nances and  past  employment,  some  of  the 
inquiries  Include: 

What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  last  four 
weeks  to  find  work? 

When  you  retire,  do  you  expect  to  live 
here  or  somewhere  else?  Where? 

Taking  things  all  together,  would  you  say 
you're  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too 
happy  these  days? 

Do  you  have  any  artificial  dentures? 
Is  there  some  kind  of  care  or  treatment 
thn  you  have  put  off  even  though  you  may 
stUl  need  it?  What  Is  this  care  or  treatment 
for? 

Do  you  (or  your  spouse)  see  or  telephone 
your  parent (s)   as  often  as  once  a  week? 
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What   is   the   total   number  of  gifts   that 
you   .   .   .  give  to  Individuals  per  year  .  .  .? 
How  many  different  newspapers  do  you  re- 
ceive and  buy  regularly? 

About  how  often  do  you  ...  go  to  a  barber 
shop  or  beauty  salon? 

What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  week? 
Given  the  spectrum  of  these  questionnaires 
and  their  content.  It  becomes  evident  that 
they  represent  a  far  greater  potential  threat 
than   does   the   Census.   This  is  not  simply 
because  particular  questions  are  more  prob- 
ing or  intrusive  than  those  on  the  census 
but  also  because  of  their  over-all  impact  on 
the  individual  respondent  who,  In  his  help- 
less Isolation,  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  data  will  be  put.  In  addi- 
tion, the  data  produced  by  these  question- 
naires, which  emerge  without  direct  legis- 
lative approval  and  seemingly  at  the  slight- 
est suggestion  that  the  data  might  be  "valu- 
able," do  not  enjoy  the  same  level  of  pro- 
tection  as   do   the   fruits   of  the  decennial 
census.   Once   the   collected   data   Is   trans- 
ferred to  the  agency  that  requested  the  sur- 
vey, the  excellent  privacy-protecUng  record 
of  the  Census  Bureau  and  Its  strict  confi- 
dentiality rules  become  Irrelevant    The  In- 
formation and  Its  use  Is  then  at  the  mercy 
of  the  agency   that  originated   the  survey. 
Parenthetically,  it  might  also  be  noted  that 
by    employing    their    own    surveys,    federal 
agencies  can  procure  the  same  information 
requested  by  the  census  and  thereby  circum- 
vent   the    supposed    confidentiality    of    the 
census.  Nothing  m  the  legislation  following 
the    Supreme    Court's    decision    in    the    St 
Regis  case  prevent  this. 


C.  A  word  about  the  consent  placebo 
Aside  from  the  decennial  census,  most  gov- 
ernmental surveys  are  "voluntary"  in  char- 
acter In  the  sense  that  Draconian  criminal 
sanctions  will  not  be  Imposed  If  the  recip- 
ient refuses  to  respond.  The  notion  of 
"consent"  that  underlies  these  "voluntary- 
surveys  frequently  obscures  the  psychologi- 
cal pressures  and  the  need  for  some  of  the 
amenities  of  modem  life  that  often  force 
individuals  to  disclose  personal  data.  Al- 
though much  obviously  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  many  situations  "consent" 
simply  is  an  epithet  for  placing  formal  re- 
sponsibility for  invasions  of  privacy  on  the 
victim,  when  the  duty  should  be  Imposed 
on  the  data-gatherer  to  refrain  from  employ- 
ing coercion  or  from  seeking  the  data  in 
the  first  place. 

Even  a  benign  questionnaire  sent  out  un- 
der the  Imprimatur  of  a  federal  agency  and 
typically  not  marked  "voluntary"  has  an  in- 
hibiting effect  on  most  individuals  or  bene- 
fits from  the  natural,  although  erroneous, 
assumption  that  It  is  a  "crime"  not  to  re- 
spond to  any  Inquiry  by  the  sovereign  Who 
can  measure  the  level  of  anxiety  that  a  so- 
cial security  or  medicare  beneficiary  or  the 
holder  of  a  veteran  s  pension  may  experience 
when  he  receives  a  questionnaire  originat- 
ing from  HEW  or  the  Defense  Department 
especially  when  strongly  worded  follow-up 
letters  arrive  shortly  thereafter?  Certainly  a 
concern  over  the  continuation  of  hl»beneflte 
would  not  be  unnatural.  And  are  we  really 
certain  that  a  citizen  s  assertion  of  his  pri- 
vacy will  not  nettle  some  administrator  to 
the  point  of  provoking  a  reprisal? 

U.  THE   BROODING   OMNIPRESENCE  OF  COMPtTTER 
TECHNOLOGY 

I  have  had  occasion,  both  in  the  context 
of  congressional  hearings  and  in  other  pub- 
lic arenas,  to  suggest  some  of  the  deleteri- 
ous effecta  extensive  computerization  of  data 
may  have  on  informational  privacy  unless 
some  control  is  exercised  over  the  technol- 
ogy and  those  who  promote  It.  To  recount 
that  tale  in  full  at  thu  point  would  be  un- 
duly repetitious.  It  Is  sufficient  to  reiterate 
the  notion  that  man's  capacity  to  store  re- 
trieve, transfer,  and  manipulate  information 
is  now  limitless  and  the  past  constraints  of 


space,  time,  and  quantity  are  becoming  ir- 
relevant.  Today,  the  capacity  exlsta  to  trans- 
mit staggering  quantities  of  data  to  any 
point  on  the  globe  in  the  most  inflniteslmw 
unite  of  time.  In  short,  computer  technology 
represents  a  new  communications  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  information  and  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  pressures  have  been 
generated  for  the  establishment  of  inter- 
agency governmental  networks,  nongovern- 
mental networks,  and  networks  that  tie  to- 
gether public  and  private  data  bases.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  debate  over 
the  National  Data  Center  in  large  measure 
was  a  case  of  tUtlng  at  windmills  since  most 
federal  agencies  already  have  constituted 
themselves  data  centers  and  considerable 
authority  for  the  interchange  of  information 
among  the  agencies  actually  exlsta. 

But  what  are  the  ramifications  of  this 
technology  In  terms  of  governmental  ques- 
tionnaires and  Individual  privacy?  Privacy, 
as  many  commentators  have  noted.  Is  a  con- 
cept that  is  impossible  to  define  or  to  fit 
Into  a  coherent  framework  of  legal  doctrine. 
With  greater  frequency,  however,  lawyers 
and  social  scientists  are  expressing  the  view 
that  the  basic  attribute  of  an  effective  rigtit 
to  privacy  Is  the  individual's  ability  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  Information  concerning  or 
describing  him — a  capability  that  often  is 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  social  re- 
lationships and  the  maintenance  of  personal 
freedom. 

As  a  result  of  the  heightened  value  be- 
ing placed  on  Information  by  contemporary 
Institutions,  a  substantial  portion  of  infor- 
mation that  hitherto  has  been  treated  as 
private  is  now  considered  appropriate  grist 
for  the  computer  mill  and  fair  game  for  The 
data  collector.  It  may  be  a  bit  premature  to 
conclude,  as  some  have,  that  "information  is 
becoming  the  basic  building  block  of  so- 
ciety" (Samoff,  No  Ufe  Untouched.  SaHir- 
day  Review,  July  23,  1966.  at  21)  or  that  "all 
forms  of  wealth  result  from  the  movement 
of  Information"  (McLuhan,  Understanding 
Media :  The  Extensions  of  Man  65  ( paper  ed. 
(1964) ).  but  there  does^eem  to  be  consider- 
able truth  in  the  assertion  that  electronic 
technology  Is  making  the  world  into  a  'gio. 
bal  village"  in  which  the  domain  of  strictly 
private  action  Is  steadily  being  eroded. 

In  a  computerized  environment,  the  power 
to  control   the  flow  of  data  about   oneself 
can  easily  be  compromised.  On  the  theoreti- 
caJ  level,  computer  systems  and  other  media 
that  handle  personal  information  are  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  harm  on  the  data  subject  in 
two  principal   ways:    (1)    by   disseminating 
evidence  of  present  or  past  actions  or  asso- 
ciations to  a  wider  audience  than  the  sub- 
Ject  consented  to  or  anticipated    (depriva- 
tion of  access  control),  and  (2)  by  introduc- 
ing factual  or  contextual  inaccuracies  that 
create  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  sub- 
ject's actual  conduct  or  achievements  in  :he 
minds  of  those  to  whom  the  information  is 
exposed    (deprivation   of   acciu^cy  control). 
(Various  aspecte  of  these  dangers  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  MlUer  Personal  Privacy  in 
the  Computer  Age:    The  Challenge  of  a  New 
Technology  In  an  Information  Oriented  So- 
ciety, 67  Michigan  Law  Review  lOXX  (Aoril 
1969).) 

And  how  do  the  government's  Informa- 
tion policies  flt  Into  the  emerging  threat  to 
privacy  presented  by  widescale  computeriza- 
tion? In  an  age  In  which  federal  Informa- 
tion acquisition  and  dissemination  Is  at  an 
all  time  high,  in  an  age  in  which  govern- 
mental questloimalres  are  cavalierly  issued 
and  electronlcaUy  processed  as  if  to  satiate 
the  appetite  of  some  sorcerer's  apprentice.  In 
an  age  in  which  national  data  centers  and 
monolithic  information  gathering  and  ana- 
lyzing techniques  are  being  proposed,  the 
concept  of  citizen  control  over  the  flow  of 
Information  relating  to  him  is  becoming  a 
chimera.  The  number  of  people  who  inevi- 
tably  win   see   an   individual's    answers   to 
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questions  on  the  census  and  other  agency 
questionnaires  coupled  with  the  possibility 
that  these  responses  can  be  computerized 
and  analyzed  on  an  associative  basis  with 
information  collected  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  FBI,  the  Post  Office,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nattiralizatlon  Service,  and 
others  suggest  that  the  valve  on  an  Indi- 
vidual's informational  spigot  is  now  In  the 
custody  of  an  indeterminate  and  unidentifi- 
able number  of  administrators  and  comput- 
emiks.  The  ability  of  sophisticated  govern- 
mental data  centers  to  generate  a  compre- 
hensive womb-to-tomb  dossier  on  an  indi- 
vidual and  transmit  it  over  a  national  com- 
puter network  Is  one  of  the  most  frighten- 
ing aspecte  of  a  marriage  between  increased 
data  collection  and  the  present  cybernetic 
revolution. 

lU.  THH  IMPLICATIONS  OT  A  DOSSIER  SOCIETY 

Since  the  right  to  privacy  has  been  con- 
ceived In  part  to  assure  the  individual's  emo- 
tional integrity.  It  is  appropriate  to  consider 
briefly  the  possible  psychological  Impact  on 
our  citizenry  of  unchecked  governmental  in- 
formation extraction  and  computerization.  As 
the  populace  becomes  increasingly  aware  that 
a  substantial  number  of  personal  facte  are 
being  preserved  on  "the  record."  people  may 
start  to  doubt  whether  they  have  any  mean- 
ingful existence  apart  from  the  profile  in  the 
government's  computerized  files.  In  turn,  in- 
dividuals may  begin  to  base  their  personal 
decisions,  at  least  In  part,  on  whether  It  will 
enhance  their  record  image  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  control  over  Important  as- 
pecte of  their  lives: 

The  terms  consequential  behavior  and  act- 
ing for  the  record  .  .  .  (may  be]  used  inter- 
changeably. They  Involve  not  only  the  con- 
trol of  forethought  to  our  behavior,  but  also 
mean  that  one  should  act  so  that  things  must 
appear  on  the  record  in  a  limited  way.  One 
pute  to  oneself  not  only  the  admonition  that 
"I  had  better  be  careful:  This  may  go  on  the 
record,"  but  also  the  question  as  to  how  will 
it  look  and  be  Interpreted  by  those  who  are 
not  Immediately  Involved  in  this  activity  and 
will  Judge  It  from  Ite  appearance  to  them.  .  .  . 

Thus,  the  technical  demand  for  more  per- 
sonal information  to  be  recorded  and  a  con- 
scious public  concerned  with  keeping  the 
record  straight  He  at  the  root  of  the  new 
invasion  of  privacy.  It  is  a  deprivation  of 
privacy  that  cannot  be  legislated  sigainst  nor 
moralized  against.  It  Is  a  source  of  social 
control  which  necessitates  new  techniques 
and  a  pervading  inquiry  into  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  actions  and  our  motiva- 
tions for  them.  It  Is  an  invasion  which  most 
people  willingly  accept,  since  they  have  not 
known  other  conditions  and  are  happy  to  be 
publicly  significant  to  someone.  (Wagner, 
Records  and  the  Invasion  of  Privacy,  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
Ill,  pt.  8,  pp.  10821-10823). 

This  psychosis  also  may  give  rise  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  government  as  an  unforgettlng 
and  unforgiving  watchdog  or  information 
manager  and  this  image  Is  certain  to  be  re- 
inforced by  the  widescale,  publicized  use  of 
computer  technology.  As  one  observer  has  re- 
marked, "the  possibility  of  the  fresh  start  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult.  The  Christian 
notion  of  redemption  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  computer."  (Hotise  Hearings  on  the  Com- 
puter and  Invasion  of  Privacy  12  (statement 
of  Vance  Packard) .) 

It  thus  is  not  surprising  that  there  appears 
to  be  reaction  against  computerized  deci- 
sion-making and  other  appearances  of  hu- 
man abdication  to  the  machine.  Increas- 
ingly, the  computer  Is  becoming  a  conven- 
ient scapegoat  for  a  number  of  man's  ills 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  frustrations 
generated  by  the  computerized  environment 
are  provoking  highly  irrational  responses  on 
the  part  of  disenchanted  groups.  People 
have  written  letters  to  the  computers  of  com- 
mercial dating  services,  commenting  on  the 
dates  that   have  been    arranged  for  tbem; 


naked  protesters  have  picketed  IBM  offices 
with  signs  stating  that  "Computers  are  Ob- 
scene"; and  computer  operators  reportedly 
have  ascribed  human  personalities  to  their 
machines.  Personification  of  computers  has 
carried  over  Into  the  arte,  as  computers  have 
emerged  from  the  world  of  science  fiction  to 
become  sinister  protagonlste  or  anthropomor- 
phic figures  in  novels,  plays,  motion  pictures, 
and  poems.  It  also  has  been  suggested  that 
widescale  computerization  may  give  rise  to 
an  "underground"  movement,  reminiscent 
of  the  Luddites,  to  sabotage  society's  ma- 
chines, perhaps  by  violating  contemporary 
society's  eleventh  commandment:  "Do  not 
fold,  spindle,  or  mut.late."  In  fact,  one  fed- 
eral court  has  found  it  necessary  to  grant  an 
injunction  restraining  a  civil  rlgbte  group 
from  defacing  an  electric  utility's  punch- 
card  bills  as  a  means  of  protesting  the  com- 
pany's hiring  policies.  (Potomac  Elec.  Power 
Co.  v.  Washington  Chapter  of  C.O.R.E.,  210 
F  Supp.  418  (D.D.C.  1962) )  Student  activists 
also  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  machine 
and  have  vented  their  anger  on  the  computer 
and  Ite  trappings  as  symbols  of  the  dehu- 
manlzatlon  of  modern  mass  education. 

Perhaps  little  attention  should  be  paid  to 
such  aberrational  and  atavistic  behavior. 
After  all,  one  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
new  technology  actually  promotes  a  number 
of  vital  humanistic  needs  in  our  society,  and 
ultimately  may  prove  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  and  preservation  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  (Shublk.  In- 
formation, Rationality,  and  Free  Democratic 
Society,  Daedalus,  Summer  1967.  at  771,  777) 
Moreover,  the  ability  to  present  a  parade  of 
horribles  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  Jet- 
tisoning the  technological  developments  of 
the  past  three  decades  or  Ignoring  the  gov- 
ernment's legitimate  need  to  obtain  informa- 
tion for  rational  planning.  Nor  does  it  ad- 
vance the  task  of  fashioning  workable  llmlte 
to  preserve  essential  privacy  values  in  a 
society  that  Is  Increasingly  scientifically  and 
technologically  oriented. 

Nevertheless,  the  breadth  of  TOncern  over 
the  dehumanlzatlon  of  modern  society  and 
the  animus  directed  at  the  information  ac- 
tivities of  the  government  and  the  computer 
cannot  be  Ignored.  The  omnipresence  of  data 
collection  activities  and  the  computer  can- 
not help  but  have  a  numbing  effect  on  the 
congeries  of  values  we  subsume  under  the 
beading  "personal  privacy"  and  debilitate 
the  citizen's  conception  of  the  government 
as  a  relatively  benevolent  or  protective  insti- 
tution. The  climate  or  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion engendered  by  an  accumulation  of  in- 
vasions of  privacy  Is  of  far  greater  concern 
than  the  direct  barm  caused  by  the  particu- 
lar Incldente  themselves.  "Even  quite  reason- 
able surveillance  practices  which  should  be 
permissible  In  themselves,  may  In  the  ag- 
gregate form  be  the  basis  of  a  terribly  op- 
pressive society."  (Josephson,  Book  Review, 
15  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Law 
Review,  1586,  1599  (1968).)  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
popular  outcry  concerning  the  National  Data 
Center,  some  of  the  census  questions,  and  the 
hearings  on  credit  bureaus. 

IV.     THE    need    for    JUDICIAL    AND    LEGISLATIVE 
SAFEGUARDS 

The  computer's  impact  on  traditional  re- 
lationships between  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, the  Impending  emergence  of  com- 
puter technology  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  national  dimensions,  and  the  ac- 
celerating pace  of  federal  information  gath- 
ering suggest  that  Judicial  and  congressional 
action  to  protect  privacy  values  may  be  both 
appropriate  and  necessary.  The  common-law 
right  of  privacy  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
growth  capacity  for  ameliorating  problems  of 
this  magnitude,  especially  In  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Time,  Inc.  v. 
Hill,  385  U.S.  374  (1967).  Moreover,  the  avail- 
ability of  common-law  redress  against  dam- 


aging governmental  Information  disclosures 
bas  been  further  limited  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which 
opens  up  vsLt-t  quantities  of  data  held  by  the 
government  to  public  view. 

More  Importantly,  the  existing  common- 
1.1W  theories  deal  with  the  dissemination  of 
previously  acquired  data,  rather  than  the 
unrestrained  governmental  collection  of  in- 
formation from  individuals.  To  be  effective, 
a  regulatory  scheme  must  reach  the  latter 
problem  and  this  requires  a  different  doc- 
trinal basis  than  is  offered  by  the  right-to- 
privacy  tort.  Fortunately,  the  law  books  are 
not  barren.  In  recent  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  that  the  Individual  has 
the  right  to  object  to  certain  governmental 
attempte  to  extract  Information  from  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  clearly  developed  of  these 
notions  is  the  citizen's  right  of  assoclatlonal 
privacy,  which  seeks  to  recognize  the  "vital 
relationship  between  the  First  Amendment 
freedom  to  associate  and  privacy  In  one's  as- 
sociation" (NAACP  V.  Alabama,  367  U.S.  449. 
462  (1958) )  Thus,  when  the  government  at- 
tempte to  gather  data  concerning  an  Indi- 
vidual's association  with  a  group  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  certain  beliefs  In  "po- 
litical, economic,  religious,  or  cultviral  mat- 
ters" (Id.  at  460) ,  it  must  "convincingly  show 
a  substantial  relation  between  the  Informa- 
tion sought  and  compelling  state  Interest  " 
(Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative  Investigation 
Committee,  372  US.  539.  546  (1963))  How- 
ever, the  successful  assertion  of  assoclatlonal 
privacy  appears  to  depend  upon  a  showing 
that  disclosure  will  result  In  a  restraint  on 
an  Indlvldtial's  ability  to  exercise  his  free- 
dom of  association. 

Closely  related  to  the  right  of  assoclatlonal 
privacy  Is  another  Judicially  recognized  in- 
dividual interest — the  right  to  possess  ideas 
and  beliefs  free  from  governmental  Intru- 
sion. As  the  Supreme  Court  recently  stated 
in  Schneider  v.  Smith,  390  US.  17  (1968>. 
first  amendment  guarantees  and  the  con- 
cept of  assoclatlonal  privacy  "create  a  pre- 
serve where  the  views  of  the  individual  are 
made  inviolate.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
Jefferson  that  'the  opinions  of  men  are  not 
the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  Ita 
Jurisdiction  .  .  .'  "  (Id   at  25) 

"Taken  alone,  the  Judicial  recognition  Oi 
privacy  in  one's  associations  and  beliefs 
would  provide  only  limited  protection  for 
the  individual  against  governmental  intru- 
slveness.  But  these  cases  seem  to  announce 
a  more  expansive  principle,  one  that  is  part 
of  a  tradition  basic  to  the  nation's  philo- 
sophical fabric — the  conception  of  govern- 
ment as  an  institution  of  limited  powers 
that  is  obliged  to  meet  a  heavy  burden  of 
Justification  when  it  undertakes  a  program 
or  course  of  action  that  will  inhibit  the 
freedom  of  its  citizens.  As  Justice  Douglas 
remarked  In  his  opinion  for  the  Court  In 
Schneider:  "The  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rlgbte,  unlike  more  recent  mod- 
els promoting  a  welfare  state,  was  to  take 
government  off  the  backs  of  people."  (Id.  at 
25) 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  power  conveyed 
by  widescale  governmental  surveillance  or 
information  control  can  constrict  Individual 
freedom.  Thus,  pressures  in  that  direction 
must  be  resisted.  Supplications  In  terms  of 
governmental  economy  or  gains  in  admin- 
istrative efficiency  cannot  Justify 'every  de- 
mand for  greater  power  to  extract,  manipu- 
late, store,  and  disseminate  personal  data. 
The  Supreme  Court  appears  to  have  recog- 
nized this  In  recent  electronic  eavesdropping 
cases  and  has  resorted  to  general  principles 
to  protect  a  person's  legitimate  expectations 
concerning  personal  privacy.  In  doing  so 
the  Court  has  used  the  traditional  con- 
stitutional restraints  on  search  and  seizure 
of  tangible  objecte  to  restrict  governmental 
acquisition  of  personal  information.  A  com- 
parable broadening  of  the  first  amendment 
guarantees  that  were  applied  In  the  asso- 
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elation  and  belief  cases  also  would  be  desir- 
able. 

But  today's  trend  toward  InformaUon  col- 
lection and  the  almost  exponential  expan- 
sion of  the  ability  to  utilize  information  In 
variegated    ways  seems   to   be   altering   the 
nltlzen-government    balance    so    drastically 
that  total  reliance  on  judicial  manipulation 
of   constitutional    doctrine    U    unwise    and 
congressional  action  is  Indicated.  A  legisla- 
tive solution  can  take  a  number  of  different 
forms.  One  logical  and  effective  method  of 
protecting  against  abusive  data  collection  Is 
to  prohibit  governmental,  and  perhaps  even 
non-governmental,   organizations   from   col- 
lecting designated  classes  of  data,  or.  at  the 
least,  prohibit  them  from  resorting  to  sanc- 
tions or   the   threat   of   sanctions   to   coerce 
discloeure  of  the  data.  An  example  of  this 
legislative  approach  U  H.R.  20,  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Betts,  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  existing  criminal  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  answer  many  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Census  Bureau.   (I  understand  that 
Senator    Thurmond    recently    introduced    a 
comparable  bill,  but  I  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  copy  of  it." 

Another,  and  significantly  broader,  ap- 
proach is  that  taken  in  S.  1791,  which  was 
Introduced  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Sub- 
conmUttee.  This  bill  has  the  desirable  effect 
"Of  restricting  every  federal  agency's  ability 
to  collcet  data  to  those  information  Items 
that  fall  within  a  specific  provision  In  the 
Constitution  and/or  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
also  requires  the  collecting  agency  to  in- 
form respondents  when  disclosure  is  being 
sought  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  this  fashion 
It  would  cxirtall  the  use  of  subtle  forms  of 
coercion  and  unjustified  application  of  the 
consent  motion.  Despite  some  problems  of 
language,  which  might  unduly  limit  or  ren- 
der uncertain  its  scope  of  application,  S.  1791 
represents  an  extremely  useful  legislative 
restraint  on  administrative  excesses. 

In  yet  another  effort.  Congressman  Koch 
has  Introduced  a  bill,  to  be  added,  in  effect, 
to   the  Freedom   of  Information   Act,   that 
would  require  all  agencies  maintaining  in- 
formation on  an  individualized  basis  to  give 
notice  to  an  individual  if  information  con- 
cerning him  has  been  procured  from  a  source 
other  than  the  subject  himself.  The  agency 
also   would   be   obliged    to   exercise   certain 
precautions  in  the  handling  of  the  Informa- 
tion  and   refrain   from   disclosing   personal 
data  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
individual.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  this  bill 
is   that   it   enables   the   individual   to   par- 
ticipate in  transactions  affecting  the  Infor- 
mation collected  about  him  and  gives  him 
an    opportunity    to    correct    any    errors.    Of 
course,  it  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of 
limiting  direct  lnterrogatio«  of  an  Individual 
by   the  government. 

Although  I  must  confess  to  a  personal 
preference  for  legislation  relating  to  infor- 
mational privacy  that  approaches  the  sub- 
ject on  an  overarching  basis,  perhaps  follow- 
ing a  comprehensive  studv  of  the  problem 
and  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  an  tn- 
dependent  Governmental  Information  Re- 
view Board  (the  typical  academicians 
approach),  the  present  legislative  activity 
Is  a  healthy  and  welcome  sign.  Each  of  the 
three  legislative  proposals  described  above 
Is  meritorious  and  In  many  ways  they  are 
complimentary.  Consequently,  they  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Consider  Richard  L.  Tobin's  comment  in 
a  Saturday  Review  editorial  captioned  "1984 
Minus  Sixteen  and  Counting":  "we  cannot 
assume  .  .  .  that  privacy  will  survive  simply 
because  man  has  a  psychological  or  social 
need  for  it."  Although  additional  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary  when  the  dimensions 
of  the  threat  of  the  new  technology  becomes 
clearer,  the  current  legUIatlve  proposals  rep- 
resent positive  steps  toward  the  correction 
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of  the  present  unhealthy  trend  and  go  a  long 
way  to  avoid  the  trap  of  passivity. 

v.   CONCLUSION 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  character- 
istic Of  classical  Utopian  designs  is  the 
basic  "humanitarian"  bent  on  their  value 
structures  .  .  .  And  perhaps  the  most  nota- 
ble difference  to  be  found  between  the  classi- 
cal system  designers  and  their  contemporary 
counterparts  (system  engineers,  data  proc- 
essing specialists,  computer  manufacturers, 
and  sjrstem  designers)  consists  precisely  In 
the  fact  that  the  humanitarian  bent  has 
disappeared.  The  dominant  value  orienta- 
tion of  the  Utopian  renaissance  can  best  be 
described  as  "efficiency"  rather  than 
"humanitarlanlsm."  (Boguslaw,  The  New 
Utopians — A  Study  of  System  Design  and 
Social  Change  303   (Paper  ed.  1965)). 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  seems  some- 
what alarmist  In  tone,  that  is  so  because  It 
is    necessary    to   counteract    the    fact    that 
"progress  is  a  comfortable  disease"  (e.e.  cum- 
mings,   Selected  Poems  89   (1969))    and  the 
all  too  often  complacent  attitude  of  citizens 
toward   the  management  of  our  affairs  by 
occasionally  myopic  administrators  In  both 
the  government  and  the  private  sector.  The 
very  real  benefits  conferred  by  effective  gov- 
ernmental  planning  resulting  from   proper 
data  collection  and  the  application  of  com- 
puter technology  may  opiate  our  awareness 
of  the  price  that  may  be  paid  in  terms  of 
personal  freedom.  It  thus  seems  necessary 
to  sound  a  klaxon  to  arouse  a  greater  aware- 
ness   that    information    is    precipitating    a 
realignment  in  the  patterns  of  societal  power 
and  is  becoming  Increasingly  Important  to 
decision  making  In  practically  every  signif- 
icant   governmental    and    nongovernmental 
Institution.   As   society   becbmes   more   and 
more  Information  oriented,  the  central  issue 
that  emerges  to  challenge  our  legal  system 
is  how  to  contain  the  excesses  and  channel 
the  benefits  of  this  new  form  of  power.  If 
we  seriously  believe  that  the  concept  of  per^ 
sonal  privacy  is  fundamental  to  our  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  individual  autonomy  and 
if  we  desire  to  insure  its  preservation,  then 
the  expenditure  of  some  verbal  horsepower 
on  its  behalf  seems  Justified.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate this  Subcommittee's  providing  me 
with  a  fonmi  for  unleashing  my  share  of  the 
necessary  energy. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  C.  Wagner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  R.  Ben  Hosier. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday,  July  7,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE  AWARD  OP  AN  HONORARY 
DOCTOR  OP  LAWS  DEGREE  TO 
SENATOR  WINSTON  PROUTY  BY 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VERMONT 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  many  occasions  risen  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  .  On  other  occasions. 


I  have  asked  that  others'  tributes  to 
Vermont's  junior  Senator  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Today  I  a^  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  citation  for  Senator  Winston  Prouty 
given  on  May  18,  1989,  by  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Huber,  head  of  the  department  of  speech 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  upon 
awarding  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  to  Senator  Prouty  by  the  uni- 
versity, be  included  in  the  Record. 

Dr.  Huber's  citation  briefly  and  elo- 
quently describes  the  essence  of  Ver- 
mont's distinguished  jimior  Senator,  a 
modest  man  of  great  resourcefulness, 
energy,  and  dedication. 

In  particular  I  note  for  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  citation: 

This  man  has  not  been  one  to  seek  head- 
lines or  curry  favor  from  voters.  He  has  been 
too  busy  serving  his  fellowmen  In  Wash- 
ington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citation  foe  Winston  L.  Protttt 

(By  Dr.  Robert  B.  Huber,  May  18,   1969) 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 

our  United  States  Senator,   the  Honorable 

Winston  L.  Prouty,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 

of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

Winston  L.  Prouty  was  bom  and  grew  up 
in  Newport,  Vermont.  After  completing  his 
education  at  Lafayette  College,  he  started 
his  adult  life  as  a  businessman.  A  career  in 
public  life  beckoned,  and  the  succession  of 
offices  held  reveal  the  growing  stature  of  the 
man.  First  he  was  an  alderman,  then  mayor 
of  Newport:  then  on  to  the  Vermont  House 
of  Representatives,  being  elevated  to  the 
speakership  during  his  third  term.  The  next 
step  was  to  Congress,  four  terms  in  the 
House  and  since  1958  in  the  Senate.  His  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  Foreign  and  Veterans 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  was  recog- 
nized by  his  appointment  to  the  two-man 
study  mission  to  the  Middle  East  and  twice 
t>elng  appointed  to  serve  on  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

His  growing  knowledge  and  expertness  as 
a  legislator  has  brought  an  ever  increasing 
load  as  his  fellow  senators  turn  repeatedly 
to  him  for  greater  and  greater  contributions 
Called  upon,  at  first  to  serve  on  four  major 
committees,  the  expanding  number  of  sub- 
committees reveal  his  worth  as  evaluated  by 
his  fellow  senators — subcommittees  on  ed- 
ucation, on  labor,  on  health,  on  employ- 
ment, manpower,  and  poverty,  on  surface 
transportation,  on  aviation,  on  Merchant 
Bforlne  and  P^sherles,  on  employment  and 
retirement  income,  on  housing  for  the  el- 
derly, on  health  for  the  elderly,  on  retire- 
ment and  on  health,  education,  and  public 
welfare  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  has  said:  "The  most 
significant  education  bills  .  .  .  would  not 
have  been  approved  except  for  the  fine  and 
very  valuable  work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont."  Logan  Wilson,  President  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  has  likened 
him  to  Justice  Morrill.  Senator  Proxmlre  has 
called  him  one  of  the  most  Imaginative  men 
In  Congress. 

The  contributions  of  Senator  Prouty  are 
many.  Getting  aid  for  handicapped  children, 
providing  funds  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  co-authoring  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act,  help- 
ing to  provide  financing  for  higher  educa- 
tion, encouraging  businessmen  to  train  and 
hire  the  unemployed,  getting  increases  for 
the  aged  under  social  security,  and  author- 
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ing  the  study  of  the  ghettos  of  Washington, 
are  but  a  few. 

This  man  has  not  been  one  to  seek  head- 
lines or  curry  favor  from  voters.  He  has  been 
too  busy  serving  his  fellowmen  in  Wash- 
ington. 

MAN  ON  THE  MOON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  issue  of  Redbook  magazine,  the 
eminent  cultural  anthropologist.  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead,  in  an  article  titled 
"Man  on  the  Moon,"  writes  about  the 
importance  of  the  space  program.  She 
says: 

Today  the  deeply  Important  thing  Is  that 
the  same  set  of  Inventions  that  is  opening 
the  universe  to  exploration  also  has  made 
our  world  one.  a  bounded  unit  within  which 
all  htunan  beings  share  the  same  hazards 
and  have  access  to  the  same  hopes.  This  Is 
why  I  think  the  moon  landing  is  a  momen- 
tous event. 

Dr.  Mead  discusses  the  questions  that 
are  usuaJly  asked  about  the  space  pro- 
gram. Why  go  to  the  moon?  Why  spend 
all  the  money  on  a  space  program  while 
we  have  so  many  problems  to  solve  here 
on  earth?  Can  we  not  put  the  money 
to  much  better  use,  and  so  forth?  She 
answers  this  by  saying: 

These  are  the  wrong  questions  to  be  asking, 
I  think.  They  are  evidence.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  we  are  suffering  from  a  failure  of  the 
imagination,  a  failure  of  nerve,  that  psychi- 
atrists are  beginning  to  recognize  as  future 
shock. 

Dr.  Mead  compares  this  to  the  anxie- 
ties of  people  who  live  in  strange  places 
among  strangers  and  who  lose  their  abil- 
ity to  take  in  new  experience  and  she 
says: 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  many  people 
are  shrinking  from  the  future  and  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  movement  toward  a  new, 
expanded  reality.  And  like  homesick  travelers 
abroad,  they  are  focusing  their  anxieties  on 
home. 

Dr.  Mead  views  man's  landing  on  the 
moon  as  a  turning  point  in  human  his- 
tory and  draws  a  parallel  between  this 
event  and  the  great  era  of  world  explora- 
tion of  500  years  ago.  She  points  out  that 
certainly  no  one  can  foresee  the  final 
results  of  this  epical  step  in  human  his- 
tory. But  Dr.  Mead  points  out  that  to 
slow  down  the  program  and  wait,  to  turn 
our  attention  solely  to  the  problems  here 
at  home,  would  be  fatal  to  our  future. 
As  she  sees  it  and  says  it: 

This  new  exploration — this  work  at  the 
edge  of  human  knowledge — ^is  what  will  keep 
us  htiman.  It  will  keep  us  from  turning  back- 
ward toward  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
that  have  separated  men  from  their  full 
humanity. 

A  little  further  on.  Dr.  Mead  says: 
Humanity  lies  In  man's  urge  to  explore 
the  world.  It  Ilea  In  man's  unique  drive  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  universe  within 
which  he  Uvea. 

Continuing  her  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  spswse  program  and 
humanity.  Dr.  Mead  points  out  that 
throughout  the  history  of  man,  each 
stage  of  discovery  has  made  man  more 
aware  of  his  human  potentiality  and. 
consequently  we  must  put  our  knowledge 
to  the  test.  She  points  out  that  human 
potentialities  not  exercised,  wither,  fes- 


ter, become  malignant  and  are  danger- 
ous, and  that  a  society  that  does  not  move 
forward,  begins  to  die.  Dr.  Mead  states: 
The  exploration  of  space  does  not  mean 
neglect  of  the  tremendously  difficult  prob- 
lems of  otw  immediate  environment.  It  will 
mean,  I  think,  the  development  of  a  new 
context  within  which  we  can  look  for  viable 
solutions. 

In  the  final  paragraphs  of  her  article. 
Dr.  Mead  discusses  why  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  success- 
ful in  their  space  programs.  She  points 
out  that  the  limar  landing  will  be  a  tri- 
umph in  its  own  right.  But  that  more 
importantly,  it  will  demonstrate  the  in- 
escapable connection  between  man's  pur- 
suit of  his  destiny  and  his  attainment  of 
his  own  humanity.  Dr.  Mead  closes  her 
article  with  the  statement: 

Voyages  to  the  moon — and  beyond  the 
moon — are  one  assurance  of  our  ability  to 
live  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Mead  in  her  article 
eloquently  shows  the  connection  between 
the  space  program  and  humanity.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this  impor- 
tant article  but  particularly  those  who 
often  argue  against  the  space  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  on  the  Moon 
(By  Margaret  Mead) 

The  day  a  man  steps  onto  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  human  beings  will  be  taking  a 
decisive  step  out  of  the  past  into  a  new 
reality. 

Long  ago  our  ancestors  lived  on  very  small 
islands  of  the  known,  scattered  on  an  un- 
known planet.  The  whole  of  a  universe  could 
be  encompassed  in  a  hilltop  and  a  valley,  the 
steady  stars,  the  wandering  Pleiades  and  the 
waxing  and  waning  moon.  Mountain  walls, 
vast  plains,  dark  forests  and  the  fringing  seas 
cut  off  little  groups  of  men  from  knowledge 
of  what  lay  beyond  their  own  familiar  patch 
of  earth,  and  the  arching  sky  was  accessible 
to  them  only  In  fantasy. 

Today  the  deeply  Important  thing  Is  that 
the  same  set  of  Inventions  that  Is  opening 
the  universe  to  exploration  also  has  made  our 
world  one,  a  bounded  unit  within  which  all 
hiunan  beings  share  the  same  hazards  and 
have  access  to  the  same  hopes.  This  is  why  I 
think  the  moon  landing  is  a  momentous 
event. 

But  as  we  wait  for  the  astronaut  to  take 
that  first  step  onto  a  part  of  the  solar  system 
that  is  not  our  earth,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
vision  is  faltering.  We  have  followed  each 
stage  of  this  venture  Into  space.  Through 
the  camera's  eye  we  have  already  looked  down 
at  barren  stretches  of  moonscape  and  we 
have  seen  our  own  world,  a  small,  shining 
globe  In  space.  But  as  the  first  climax  ap- 
proaches, wonder  at  the  unknown  and  a 
sense  of  the  magnificence  of  the  achievement 
are  dimmed  and  tarnished  by  doubt  and  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people  that  "all 
this  is  meaningless  to  me." 

The  same  questions  have  been  asked  for  a 
decade.  Why  go  to  the  moon?  Why  spend  all 
that  money  on  a  space  program  that  will 
change  no  one's  dally  life  and  solve  none  of 
the  problems  of  human  misery  on  earth? 
Can't  we  put  the  same  money  to  much  better 
use  here?  Why  not  put  the  earth  In  order 
before  we  take  off  into  space?  Who  cares 
whether  we  or  the  Russians  win  this  "race"? 
With  the  danger  of  nuclear  warfare  and  the 
menace  of  uncontrolled  population  growth — 
both  the  outcome  of  modem  science— con- 


fronting us.  why  should  anyone  get  excited 
about  one  more  technological  success,  the 
landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon? 

These  are  the  wrong  questions  to  be  ask- 
ing, I  think.  They  are  evidence,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  we  are  suffwlng  from  a  failure  of 
the  Imagination,  a  failure  of  nerve,  that  psy- 
chiatrists are  beginning  to  recognize  as  fu- 
ture shock.  It  is  well  known  that  people  who 
go  to  live  In  a  strange  place  among  strang- 
ers whose  language  and  manners  are  incom- 
prehensible often  suffer  from  culture  shock, 
a  state  of  mind  in  which,  alienated  and 
homesick,  they  temporarily  lose  their  ability 
to  take  In  new  exeprlence.  In  somewhat  the 
same  way  many  people  are  shrinking  from 
the  future  and  from  participation  In  the 
movement  toward  a  new,  expanded  reality. 
And  like  homesick  travelers  abroad,  they  are 
focusing  their  anxieties  on  home. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  We  are  at  a 
turning  point  In  human  history.  What  Is 
required  of  us  is  not  merely  a  change  In 
our  conceptions,  but  also  In  our  sense  of 
scale.  The  only  parallel  to  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  confronted  lies  500  years 
in  our  past,  just  before  the  great  era  of 
world  exploration. 

In  the  1420s,  Prince  Henry — an  extraor- 
dinary technologist  whom  we  only  vaguely 
remember  as  "Henry  the  Navigator,"  brother 
of  the  king  of  Portugal — gathered  around 
blm  a  great  company  of  scholars,  astrono- 
mers, map  makers,  pilots.  Instrument  makers 
and  craftsmen  in  Sagres,  on  a  lonely  promon- 
tory reaching  out  into  the  unexplored  Atlan- 
tic. They  created  a  new  science  of  navigation 
and  Invented  a  new  kind  of  ship,  the  la- 
teen-rigged caravel,  which  could  make  head- 
way against  the  winds  and  was  designed  for 
long  sea  voyages.  Up  to  that  time  ships  navi- 
gated from  Island  to  Island  or  from  point  to 
point,  close  to  shore;  where  this  was  im- 
possible, few  men  sailed  intentionally. 

For  40  years  Prince  Henry  sent  ship  after 
ship  Into  the  Atlantic  and  down  the  coast 
of  Africa,  hoping  to  solve  the  "Impossible" 
problem  of  circling  the  continent.  His  were 
not  the  first  craft  to  reach  the  nearer  islands 
or  to  attempt  the  African  voyage  or  even  to 
rove  the  open  Atlantic.  But  the  men  who 
sailed  the  caravels  were  the  first  to  study 
and  plot  systematically  the  winds  and  cur- 
rente  off  the  African  coast  and,  eventually, 
on  the  open  seas  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Atlantic.  And  It  was  from  seamen  trained 
In  Sagres,  only  a  few  years  after  Prince 
Henry's  death,  that  Columbus  learned  his 
seamanship. 

Prince  Henry  and  his  company  of  scientists 
and  technicians  formed  one  of  the  small 
clusters  of  men  whose  work  began  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world.  They  solved  no  im- 
mediate problems.  The  Moors,  against  whom 
Henry  fought  as  a  young  man.  still  were  a 
threat  to  Mediterranean  Europe  when  he 
died.  The  Portuguese  Inventions  made  feasi- 
ble long  voyages  of  discovery,  but  no  one 
knew  what  lay  ahead.  And  certainly  no  one 
could  foresee  that  the  greatest  Innovation 
was  the  new  approach  to  problem  solution, 
which  combined  theory  and  the  deliberate 
creation  of  a  technology  to  carry  out  prac- 
tical experiments.  What  Prince  Henry  ana 
others  of  his  time  were  first  attempting  sys- 
tematically made  possible  a  world  in  which 
people  could  believe  in  and  work  toward 
progress. 

The  paraUel,  of  course.  Is  an  Imperfect  one. 
Where  It  breaks  down  most  seriously  Is  in 
the  number  of  people  involved.  In  the  15th 
century  only  a  handful  of  men  were  aware 
of  the  tremendous  breakthrough  in  knowl- 
edge. Today  In  an  interconununlcatlng  virorld, 
millions  of  people  enter  Into  the  debate  and 
are  part  of  the  decision-making  process  that 
will  determine  how  we  shall  deal  with  the 
knowledge,  the  anxieties  and  the  hopes  that 
are  part  of  this  contemporary  expansion  of 
reality.  And  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
vast  numbers  of  people  to  move  simultane- 
ously tovrard  change. 
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We  could  slow  down  and  wait.  We  could 
turn  our  attention  to  the  problems  that  go- 
ing to  the  moon  certainly  will  not  solve  We 
could  hope  that,  given  time,  more  men  would 
become  aware  of  new  poeslblUtles.  But  I 
think  this  would  be  fatal  to  our  future. 

As  I  see  It.  this  new  exploration — this  work 
at  the  edge  of  human  knowledge — U  what 
win  keep  us  human.  It  wUl  keep  us  from 
turning  backward  toward  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  that  have  separated  men  from 
their  full  humanity.  For  humanity  Is  not  to 
be  found  by  going  back  to  some  Golden  Age 
when  communities  were  small  and  the  peo- 
ple living  In  them  knew  and  trusted  (but 
also,  in  reality,  often  bitterly  hated  and 
despised)  one  another.  Humanity  is  not  to 
be  found  In  any  kind  of  romantic  retreat 
In  any  denial  of  present  reality,  in  any  deci- 
sion to  rest  within  the  known. 

Humanity  lies  In  man's  urge  to  explore 
the  world.  It  lies  in  man's  unique  drive  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  universe  within 
which  he  lives.  It  lies  in  man's  capacity  to 
question  the  known  and  imagine  the  un- 
known. 

Step  by  difficult  step  men  expanded  the 
world  they  knew  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
planet  and  all  men  living  on  it.  In  the  17th 
centiiry.  men's  conceptions  of  the  universe 
was    transformed    by    the    telescope,    which 
brought  .the  moon  and  the  stars  nearer   and 
by  the  niicroscope.  through  which  the  once- 
in-decipherable  nature  of  matter  was  made 
Intelligible.  Once  men  could  count  only  the 
smallest  collections  of  objects,  and  until  our 
own  generation  the  organization  of  vast  as- 
semblages of  facts  was  an  infinitely  laborious 
task.  Today  the  use  of  computers  allows  men 
to  think  about  organized  complexity  on  a 
scale  entirely  new.  And  now.  finally,  we  are 
moving  out  from  the  earth  as  living  beings. 
In  the  persons  of  the  astronauts,  to  experi- 
ence space  with  all  our  capacities,  our  wonder 
and  thirst  for  understanding.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  exercising  in  full  reality  what  has 
been  truly  called  mans  cosmic  sense. 

Each  stage  of  discovery  has  enlarged  not 
only  men's  understanding  of  the  world  but 
also  their  awareness  of  human  potentialities 
So  I  believe  we  cannot  stop  now  on  the  thres- 
hold of  new  experience.  We  must  put  our 
knowledge  to  the  test.  Human  potentiali- 
ties, unexercised,  can  wither  and  fester  can 
become  malignant  and  dangerous.  A  society 
that  no  longer  moves  forward  does  not  merely 
stagnate:  It  begins  to  die. 

The  exploration  of  space  does  not  mean 
neglect  of  the  tremendously  difficult  prob- 
lems of  our  immediate  environment  It  will 
mean.  I  think,  the  development  of  a  new 
context  within  which  we  can  look  for  viable 
solutions.  Up  to  now.  our  ideas  about  what 
can  be  done  have  been  either  Utopian  or 
essentially  parochial,  while  the  problems 
th?mselves  affect  the  well-being  of  human 
beings  everywhere. 

It  U  no  accident  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  the  two  largest  organized 
modem  states,  have  built  and  launched  the 
first  successful  space  craft,  while  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  180  millions  of  people  in 
the   Common   Market   countries   of   western 
Eurt^)e  have  continued  to  bicker  divisively 
and  inelTectually  over  which  stage  of  a  shared 
rocket  should  be  built  by  whom  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  wavs  of  co-ordinating 
their  efforts.  Nor  Is  It  an  accident  that  these 
two  countries  are  moving  ahead  so  fast  In 
changing  and  raising  the  level  of  education— 
though  In  this  we  still,  by  far.  lead  the  world. 
In  part  the  success  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that   these   two   countries   have— and   have 
been  willing  to  commit— the   resources   In 
money  and  men  and  organization  necessary 
for  so  large-scale  an  enterprise.  In  part  it 
U  owing  to  their  orientaUon  to  the  future 
Soviet  and  American  men  and  women  have 
no  monopoly  on  talent.  But  each  of  us   as 
a  country,  has  been  able  to  attain  the  pre- 
cise and  magnificent  large-scale  co-ordlna- 
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tlon  of  effort  necessary  for  building  space 
craft  and  for  becoming  pioneers  In  the  space 
age.  "^ 

The  very  thing  that  has  made  the  space 
program  successful,  but  also  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  boring,  is  awareness  of  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  detail.  The  rehearsals  the 
repetitiveness,  the  careful  steps,  the  deter- 
mlnaUon  on  absolute  precautions  and  the 
participation  of  the  citizenry  In  something 
that  might,  but  must  not.  go  wrong— all 
these  things  also  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  on  a  new.  unprecedented 
scale. 

No  country,  as  yet.  has  fully  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  scale  of  our  major  human 
problems  U  not  local  or  national  but  region- 
al or  world-wide.  No  country  has  realized 
that  we  must  simultaneously  Include  both 
extremes— the  individual  and  all  men— In 
working  toward  social  soluOons.  Individual 
human  dignity  can  be  assured  only  when  all 
men  everywhere  are  accorded  and  accord  to 
others  their  full  humamty.  National  solu- 
tions are  Inadequate,  as  they  are  based  in 
past  conceptions  of  human  differences  un- 
economic uses  of  resources  and  barriers  to 
communication  that  no  longer  exist 

We  have  yet  to  discover  how  to  co-ordl- 

f-f«?  f?"""*  *°  ^"*  «^**^  problems  on  the 
sea  e  that  will  be  necessary.  This  wiU  mean 
as  it  has  in  the  space  program,  work  with 
snwll  models,  new  kinds  of  simulations  and 
trials  and  Intensive  learning  before  we  move 
^ilV^I^"  "^""^  systems  of  organization  with 
?^?h^!^^  repercussions.  No  more  than  the 
15th-century  men  who  opened  the  seas  to 
exploration  can  we  see  what  llesTheaTBul 

h^  t  H?^  """'y  explorers,  we  have  learned 
how  to  direct  our  efforts.  <'«"eu 

oJ^^  '^f  ^I  landing  will  be  a  triumph  in  Its 
dZon!?'  .°"*  **  '^*  ^'^^  *»«>«  noting  can 
is  TnTu^-r^"*  ^°«*°"y'  '  '^'-  "»«  there 
Sjtween  m^  ^'"^  Inescapable  connection 
^taTr  °  ^  pursuit  Of  his  destiny  and  his 

attainment  of  his  own  humanity  than  «i1 
h?ni  **.  ,^cli«ol°»lcal  co-ordination  com! 
blned  With  individual  human  courage  th^t 

so^."^'*'"'^"'  "^^^  *^«  American  TdSe 
ahl^  H^^f  programs.  There  Is  no  reason  ^r 
alienation  from  experience  that  will  enhance 
our  common  humanity.  Voyages  to?he 
moon-and  beyond  the  moon^re  one  fs- 
surance  of  our  ability  to  live  on  ^e  ea«h 
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pertise  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of 
specific  routes  and  selection  of  carriers 
to  recommend  to  him  a  South  Pacific 
route  serving  midwest  and  east  coast 
mainland  points  and  to  select  a  carrier  to 
operate  such  a  route.  The  CAB  undertook 
this  additional  chore  and  expeditiously 
conducted  an  appropriate  proceeding 

Press  reports  last  week  indicate  that 
Its  recommendation  has  been  submitted 
to  the  President.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  acted  to  date  despite 
the  fact  we  are  in  the  height  of  the  Ha- 
waiian tourist  season.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  thousands  of  tourists  who  are  unable 
to  travel  to  Hawaii  because  there  are  no 
seats  available  from  the  carriers  present- 
ly serving  Hawaii. 

In  the  interest  of  my  State  and  the 
thousands  of  Americans  whose  summer 
vacation  plans  are  being  frustrated  I 
urge  the  President  to  reach  a  decision 
m  this  case  quickly  to  minimize  the  in- 
convenience  and  economic  damage  that 
is  occurring  daily. 


June  30,  1969 
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PINAL  REPORT  OP  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
OF  CHILDREN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofp)  re- 
garding  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of 
Children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AIR  SERVICE  BETWEEN  HAWAH  AND 
THE    MAINLAND 


all^in^?,^^^-  ^-  President,  as  we  are 
aU  painfully  aware,  the  institution  of  new 

m^i^I^^  °^^  ^^  ^^'^^^  between  the 
iT^^  ^^  ^''*"  ^^  again  been  de- 
layed. TTie  mconvenience  to  the  travel- 
ing public  is  enormous.  The  adverse  eco- 
nomic unpact  upon  the  State  of  HawaU 
IS  worsening  with  each  day  new  service 
IS  postponed.  The  constant  delay  and 
postponement  of  a  final  decision  in  the 
transpacific  case  is  conspicuously  not  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Rnir?^h^!!?  ^^-^^  ^"^  Aeronautics 
^  ,«*l-r^^^^  "^  Hawaii  on  February 
15, 1967,  as  to  the  pressing  needs  then  for 
new  and  expanded  Pacific  air  service.  On 
February  7.  1969.  I  again  publicly  urged 
in  this  chamber  that  "the  badly  needed 
and  overdue  competitive  service"  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  effect. 

<«?«  V^  ^f^  °^"  ^  months  since  the 
toitial  decision  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  public  and  my  constituents  in 
particular  are  entitled  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  most  recent  delay. 
,vJ^-  ^'■^s^tlent,  on  April  11.  requested 
»„ ®  u"^  Aeronautics  Board,  the  agency 
in  which  Congress  has  vested  both  the 
statutory  responsibUlty  for  and  the  ex- 


PiNAL  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  o.n- 
THE   Mental  Health  of  Children 
Mr.  RiBicorr.  Mr.  President.  3  years  ago 
the  Congress  established  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children. 

The  Commission  was  charged  with  as- 
sessing the  care  this  nation  provides  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children. 

It  also  was  intructed  to  study  our  abil- 
ity to  diagnose  and  prevent  emotional  illness 
in  children. 

Today,  the  Commission  is  making  its  report 
to  Congress,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  establishing  the  Commission 
Its  findings  are  shocking. 
They  disclose  a  pattern  of  neglect  with  re- 
gard  to  the  emotionally  disturbed  child 

The  Commission  found  that  in  the  four 
decades  since  the  1930  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  and  Protection    "the 
care  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  in 
this    country    has    not    improved— it    has 
worsened  considerably." 
And  the  Commission  concludes: 
"It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  single  community  in  this  country  which 
provides  an  acceptable  standard  for  its  men- 
taUy  ill  chlldrer,  running  a  spectrum  from 
early  therapeutic  intervention  to  social  res- 
toration in  the  home,  the  school  and  In  the 
commimlty." 

What  are  the  facts  behind  this  statement? 
Why  did  the  Commission  draw  up  this 
indictment?  f    >^i  => 

According  to  its  data,  there  were  1  4  mll- 
Uon  children  under  18  who  needed  psychi- 
atric care  in  1966.  But  only  one  third— or 
400,000  children— received  care.  Nearly  one 
million  did  not. 

o^^^w^,?***  *^*°  indicates  that  there  are 
27,000  children  under  18  in  state  and  county 
mental  hoopitals,  many  of  which  lack  people 
trained  In  chUd  psychiatry  and  related  dls- 
oipUnes.  By  next  year,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  10  to  14  hospitalized  in  these  In- 
stitutions win  have  doubled 


In  fact,  thousands  of  the  elderly  patients 
confined  to  the  back  wards  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  first  admitted  as  children,  30,  40 
and  60  yeans  ago. 

One  state  told  the  Commission  that  one  in 
every  four  child~u  admitted  to  its  mental 
hospitals  "can  anucipate  being  permanently 
hospitalized  for  the  next  50  years." 

Thus,  the  Clinical  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission, after  a  two-year  study,  said  the 
following  about  the  hospitalization  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children: 

"The  admission  of  teen-agers  to  the  state 
hospitals  has  risen  something  like  150  per- 
cent in  the  last  decade.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being 
helped,  the  vast  majority  are  the  worse  for 
the  experience." 

What  about  these  youngsters  who  escape 
what  the  Commission  has  called  "the  state 
Institution  treadmill?"  Their  story  is  one  of 
expensive  private,  residential  treatment  cen- 
ters or  none  at  all.  For  every  child  admitted 
to  a  private  facility  10  are  turned  away  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space. 

Eight  states,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion, had  no  facilities,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. Many  states  had  no  public  units  for 
children  from  low  and  middle  Income  fam- 
ilies. 
Summing  up,  the  Clinical  Committee  said : 
"As  of  today,  the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill  child  m  America  Is  uncertain,  vari- 
able and  madequate.  This  is  true  on  all  lev- 
els, rich  and  poor,  rural  and  urban  .  .  .  only  a 
fraction  of  our  young  people  get  the  help 
they  need  at  the  time  they  need  it." 

In  addition  to   its  concern  for  the  sick 
child,  the  Commission  also  was  concerned 
about  the  development  of  healthy  children. 
This  Is  an  Important  point. 
We  must  have  the  facilities  and  skills  to 
treat   the  emotionally  disturbed   child.  But 
we  also  must  develop  and  support  those  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  healthy  growth. 
This  means  we  must  use  oiir  common  sense 
and  good  Judgment. 

For  example,  we  know  it  is  not  healthy  for 
children  to  live  in  poverty  or  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination,  regardless  of  whether 
this  contributes  to  or  causes  mental  illness. 
We  know  this  because  we  would  not  per- 
mit our  own  children  to  grow  up  in  such  an 
environment. 

If  we  would  protect  our  own  children 
from  the  effects  of  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion, then  we  have  a  responsibility  to  re- 
move poverty  and  discrimination  from  the 
lives  of  other  children. 

And  we  should  ask  why  a  society  permits 
such  conditions  to  continue  for  so  long. 

In  general  terms,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of 
Children  has  presented  the  nation  with 
two  basic  challenges. 

One  is  the  challenge  of  providing  high 
quality,  comprehensive,  systematic  care  for 
children  who  are  emotionally  disturbed,  re- 
tarded or  handicapped. 

The  other  is  the  challenge  of  undertaking 
major  social  reforms  that  will  significantly 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  millions  of 
youngsters — ^reforms  in  housing,  health,  nu- 
trition, employment,  welfare  and  education. 
Both  require  that  we  re-think  our  current 
programs  for  children  and  the  assumptions 
that  underly  them. 

The  Commission  has  made  many  recom- 
mendations. They  will  stimulate  considerable 
debate.  This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  Report 
is  the  establishment  of  100  Child  Develop- 
ment Councils  throughout  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years. 

The  Councils  would  act  as  advocates  In 
behalf  of  children  and  seek  to  Insure  that 
proper  care  and  services  were  available.  They 
would  not  be  responsible  for  providing  care 
directly. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  I  will  Introduce 
legislation  to  Implement  this  recommenda- 
tion. But  I  would  limit  the  initial  scope  of 


the  prografai  to  five  pilot  projects — instead 
of  100 — and  conduct  them  in  communities 
with  proven  potential  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  care  for  children. 

It  makes  more  sense  to  set  up  a  small 
number  of  councils  first,  watch  them  closely, 
see  what  works  and  what  fails,  and  then 
begin  applying  proven  principles  of  mental 
health  care  on  a  more  widespread  basis. 

In  all  this,  we  must  avoid  the  temptation 
to  impose  our  will  upon  the  lives  of  others 
because  we  think  we  know  what  is  best  for 
them. 

We  should  be  zealous  in  our  effort  to 
permit  both  children  and  families  to  call 
upon  their  basic  strengths  and  to  find  for 
themselves  those  living  patterns  that  will 
give  them  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness. 

Whatever  programs  or  institutions  we  de- 
vise must  support  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. 

And  finally,  let  us  remember — particularly 
with  regard  to  poverty — that  programs  for 
children  are  not  in  themselves  a  complete 
response.  Concern  about  child  development 
inevitably  must  lead  to  a  concern  about  adult 
opportunity.  Otherwise,  what  shall  be  the 
next  step  for  the  healthy  child? 

I  welcome  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children. 

It  Is  comprehensive  and  provocative. 

I  especially  commend  to  everyone  its 
charge  that  we  become  advocates — not  ad- 
vocates in  behalf  of  any  single  program,  pro- 
fession, bureaucracy  or  theory — but  advo- 
cates of  healthy  children  and  a  healthy 
society. 


A  NEW  CHAMPION  OF  THE  CONSER- 
VATIONISTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  when  there  has  been  greater  In- 
terest in  preservation  and  development 
of  publicly  owned  wildlife  areas.  The 
conservation  movement  has  taken  on 
new  vigor  and  meaning  in  recent  years. 

In  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  the  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
conservationists,  have  a  true  friend  and 
champion.  He  is  demonstrating  with  pos- 
itive action  that  the  benefits  of  recreation 
shall  be  made  more  accessible  to  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial "Hickel  Begins  To  Sound  Like  A 
Conservationist"  appearing  in  the  June 
29,  1969,  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
which  outlines  some  of  Secretary  nic- 
kel's views  in  this  regard  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hickel  Begins  to  Sound  Like  a 
Conservationist 
Although  it  is  far  too  early  to  label  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior.  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
an  ardent  conservationist  or  a  latter-day 
John  Mulr.  he  is  beginning  to  emerge  as  a 
reasonable  and  practical  man.  Perhaps  the 
new  secretary  is  an  adept  student  at  on-the- 
job  training.  Or  maybe  his  statements  on 
parks  and  conservation,  made  while  governor 
of  Alas'ta.-dld  not  refiect  his  general  thinking 
Either  way.  we  will  leave  the  speculation 
to  others.  However,  in  his  first  major  policy 
statement  as  head  of  the  vast  Interior  de- 
partment. Secretary  Hickel  talked  sense.  Now 
if  ais  stated  views  on  recreation  and  parks 
are  backed  up  with  effective  action,  the 
doubts  which  surrounded  his  appointment 
should  be  quickly  dispelled. 

Hlckel's  policy  guidelines  contain  many 
worth-while  points.  In  general  terms  they 
add  up  to  an  extension  of  the  programs  put 


into  effect  by  his  predecessor.  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  who  developed  into  one  of  the  strong- 
est men  ever  to  hold  the  interior  post.  Before 
Hickel  took  office  it  was  feared  that  he  might 
reverse  many  Udall  decisions.  If  that  had 
occurred,  the  future  of  the  conservation 
movement  in  this  country  would  have  been 
placed  in  extreme  Jeopardy. 

Why  the  doubts?  As  governor  of  the  49th 
state,  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  releasing 
federal  lands  for  private  development,  in- 
cluding logging,  mining  and  settlement.  At 
one  point,  he  declared  that  he  was  against 
conservation  for  conservation's  sake,  which 
was  Interpreted  to  mean  he  opposed  the 
wilderness  act  and  other  federal  programs 
to  set  aside  huge  areas  of  public  lands  in 
their  natural  state. 

During  the  stormy  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interior  committee,  which  preceded 
his  confirmation,  the  former  governor  clari- 
fied his  position.  His  resp>onsibilities  and 
public  trust,  he  said,  would  be  much  differ- 
ent in  Washington  from  the  obligations  he 
had  as  chief  executive  of  a  wilderness  state. 
The  Senate  committee  bought  that  explana- 
tion and  now  Hickel  has  made  his  first  Im- 
portant move  to  deliver  on  that  national 
commitment. 

Instead  of  endorsing  a  more  relaxed  use 
of  public  lands.  Hickel  re-emphasized  the 
need  to  acquire  more  parks  and  playgrounds 
while  their  is  still  vacant  space  available. 

"Time  Is  of  the  essence  In  formulating  an 
action  program."  he  pointed  out.  "Opportu- 
nities are  being  lost  daily  to  acquire  such 
lands.  Once  lost,  these  opportunities  can  sel- 
dom be  retrieved." 

We  could  not  agree  more.  This  once  vast, 
undeveloped  continent  is  now  the  home  of 
more  than  200  million  people.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century,  there  probably  will  be 
300  million  Americans.  The  virgin  country- 
side, which  once  stretched  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Is  now  dwindling  at  a  rate  of  about  1 
million  ELcres  a  year,  as  forests  and  fields  and 
hillsides  give  way  to  shopping  centers,  sub- 
divisions and  superhlghwaj-s. 

Hickel  emphasized  the  need  for  more  parks 
near  the  large  urban  areas  where  land  is 
rapidly  running  out.  Take  Greater  Kansas 
City  as  an  example.  Twenty  years  ago  Lee's 
Summit.  Lenexa  and  Liberty  were  sleepy  com- 
munities out  in  the  country.  Today  the 
metropwlitan  area  has  grown  out  beyond 
those  once-small  towns.  The  growth  pattern 
here  has  been  multiplied  many  times  over 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard,  around  Chicago 
and  in  California. 

Two  long-range  guidelines  carry  particular 
appeal.  Hickel  called  for  an  international 
parks  and  recreation  plan  that  would  encom- 
pass all  of  North  America.  His  target  date  is 
1972.  Last  year  alone  Americans  made  35  mil- 
lion visits  to  Canada.  It  would  be  logical  for 
the  two  nations  to  pool  their  resources  and 
plans  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  blueprint 
for  the  future. 

Hickel  also  complained  that  too  many 
motor  cars  are  "impairing  the  quality  of  the 
park  experience."  Before  any  new  roads  are 
built,  he  directed  the  National  Park  service 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  using  busses  or 
even  mass  transit  to  move  people  inside  the 
playgrounds. 

On  a  holiday  weekend,  cars  line  up  bumper 
to  bumper  along  the  Blue  Ridge  "parkway. 
During  the  first  three  days  of  July.  1967. 
more  than  20.000  vehicles  passed  through  the 
gates  of  Yosemite.  Many  of  the  69.586  park 
\isltors  In  that  hectic  Interval  probably  have 
a  more  vivid  memory  of  the  massive  traffic 
Jam  that  developed  than  of  the  natural 
splendor  of  the  valley.  As  park  attendance 
continues  to  soar,  some  alternative  to  the 
private  motor  car  must  be  fotmd,  or  the 
playgrounds  will  become  little  more  than 
giant  parking  lots,  connected  by  roads. 

In  passing.  Secretary  Hickel  advanced 
many  other  sound  ideas.  If  he  is  now  able 
to  translate  these  guidelines  into  effective 
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programs,  what  at  first  flush  appeared  to  be 
an  unfortunate  appointment  could  prove  to 
be  an  outstanding  one. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

.J^{  ^^°^  ^^-  President,  a  recent 
artic  e  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  a 
Headline  which  describes  a  situation  that 
untu  now  has  always  seemed  to  be  more 
a  hope  than  a  reality.  The  headline  says- 
Progress,    Yes;    Pollution.   No."   What 
follows  that  is  a  well-written  report  on 
the  insistence  of  two  States.  Oregon  and 
Waahlngton,  that  a  good  environment 
Hw*,"*^"*^^  <^*"  *nd  must  be  com- 
^ii  t-T?**  ^^'^^^  P°^ts  out  that  even 
with  strict  poUution  controls,  officials  In 
hT^*.?^^.*^  confident  they  are  get- 
tmg  their  share  of  new  Industry.  It  can 

Q?»f  «u*^?  "^^^^  *^«  approaches  of 
States  like  these  are  generally  accepted 
by  public  officials  and  industries  across 
the  country,  it  will  be.  ««^*«» 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
asfoUows: 

I^OGREss,  Ybs;  Pollution,  No 

(ByPaulE.  Stelger) 

rJ!^^.'^°  y°"  P"'*'-  Th«  booming  pros- 
perity of  rapid  industrialization,  or  the  ex- 
hilarating pleasures  of  a  pollution  free  en- 
vironment? The  Pacific  northwest  Is  trying 
to  have  It  both  ways.  * 

K  Jk  *  ^\i***  °'  Oregon  and  Washington— 
both  on  the  threshold  of  economic  diversifi- 
cation—are  defying  traditional  rules  of  in- 
dustrlal  recruiting.  They're  demanding  that 
^*n°if  ♦!  ^""Pa'^les  take  great  care  not  to 
mpalr  their  region's  natural  beauty  or  soil 
its  air  and  water.  They  are  turning  away 
companies  that  don't  measure  up 

Can  these  states  attract  new  Industry 
despite  competition  from  areas  less  dedicated 
to  resource  protection?  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Bvans 
of  Washington,  for  one.  Insists  they  can 

not,,"/°°*'**°*  "*  "^  enhance  both  our 
natural  resources  and  our  Industrial  base." 

BLOCK    NEW    PLANTS 

»nv?,i^*  northwest,  of  course,  protecting  the 
environment  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice 

«f  -    h,  ^"™  "  °'  y*^'  ^'""^  been  classified 
as  a    bird  watcher-  by  some  Irreverent  souls 

B.ans     -Wp,^'. >,'*'''    «=°°«"-'"lon    minded 
hi?H         ?^"-    *^"®«   °o   question    that   we 

hfren:;'"'"^    ^"^    '"*^°'"^    "^«    -«J-'"y 

In  recent  years,  residents  of  Washington's 

Puget  sound  region  blocked  two^ge  new 

S^ntSL^IIs*^^  '°^"*''"^  --    '°^^ 

;s."  a^nSg^ir rthTirfTw-vtr 
^e  state  has  sharply  beefed  up  itslnlor^: 
ment  machinery.  iu»».o 

hn«!I[?-^^'^J;'''*  projecting.  I'm  afraid.  U  In- 
hospltallty."  says  the  state's  governor    Tom 

Orf.on  ^'  '""''^  *^"'  ^«  ^^"''l  rather^ 
Oregon  lose  a  new  plant  than  accept  a  de- 
crease m  "llvablUty"  for  local  residents 

PLANTS   Srn-L    COME    IN 

He  contends,  however,  that  ultimately  the 
^llcy  Will  enhance  Oregon's  attractlvLJSl 
as  other  places  go  downhill. 

Working  against  this  fierce  backdrwj,  Just 
how  well  have  Industrial  recruiters  In  these 
h^=.l'  succeeding?  Talks  with  numerous 

businessmen  and  government  offlclals  In  the 
region  suggest  that  the  northwest  is  doln« 
pretty  well.  -""^s 

For  one  thin?,  the  region's  concern  to  pro- 
tect Its  life  style  appears  to  be  helping  it 


draw  more  than  its  abare  of  "white  glove" 
Industries  like  rare  metals  research  and  elec- 
toonlcs.  These  induatrlee  usuaUy  generate 
little  or  no  pollution. 

THINK    CONraOLS    COMING 

But  these  states  are  also  attracting  com- 
panies In  poUutlon  prone  industries— for 
several  reasons : 

The  cost  of  strict  poUuUon  control  can  be 
compensated  for  by  the  region's  economic 
advantages. 

The  two  states  are  using  tax  Incentives  and 
statewide  planning  to  draw  the  Interest  of 
Industrial  developmeht  experts  from  across 
the  country. 

There's  a  growing  conviction  among  busi- 
nessmen around  the  country  that  stiff  pollu- 
tion control  rules  are  coming  everywhere. 

There's  no  clear  cut  statUUcal  evidence 
demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  the 
northwest  is  succeeding. 

While  Washington,  for  example,  has  en- 
Joyed  close  to  the  highest  yearly  increase  In 
per  capita  personal  Income  In  the  nation  for 
the  last  few  yeare.  this  could  be  attributed 
in  part  to  unusual  strength  in  the  two  Indus- 
tries that  have  long  underpinned  the  state's 
economy— aerospace  and  wood  products. 

CONTIDENT   OF   SHARK 

And  while  government  oflldals  In  both 
stotes  can  revel  in  a  handsome  array  of  new 
companies  or  new  plants  that  have  come  In, 
they  can't  be  sure  Just  how  much  the  poUu- 
tlon issue  may  have  held  down  the  total. 

Still,  the  officials  in  both  states  are  con- 
fident they're  getting  their  share  of  new 
industry. 

To  ease  the  burden  of  Installing  the  strong- 
est possible  pollution  control  systems  for  in- 
coming companies,  the  Pacific  northwest 
states  are  relying  heavily  on  tax  incentives. 

Washington,  for  example,  allows  companies 
to  credit  2%  a  year  of  the  cost  of  putting  In 
new  antipollution  equipment  against  their 
business  and  occupation  taxes,  for  up  to  26 
years.  The  equipment  must  be  better  than 
the  minimum  required  by  state  law;  and  It 
must  be  installed  by  June  30, 1971. 

Oregon  has  a  similar  law  providing  annual 
tax  credits  until  1977. 
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BED   TAPE   IS   CUT 

Another  way  these  states  are  helping  In- 
coming firms  Is  by  having  state  Industrial 
recruiters  work  closely  with  poUutlon  control 
offlclals.  Ckjmpany  representatives  are  put 
immediately  In  touch  with  offlclals  who  can 
cut  through  the  red  tape  that  sometimes 
summnds  resource  protection  regulations 
and  tell  them  precisely  which  requirements 
are  relevant  to  their  planned  faculty 

To  aid  and  decide  what  sort  of  industries 
should  go  where,  the  Washington  department 
Of  commerce  and  economic  development  Is 
inventorying  possible  plant  sites  throughout 
the  state. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  task  force  Is  trying 
to  project  the  demands  for  water  in  each  of 
the  river  basins  in  the  Puget  sound  region 
where  most  of  the  state's  population  is  cen- 
tered, through  the  year  2020.  Another  group 
Is  studying  future  land  needs  for  recreation 


PREPARE    FOR    ZONING 

The  purpose  of  such  studies,  of  course  Is 
to  help  develop  some  sort  of  statewide  zoning 
plan  which  takes  into  account  the  urban 
suburban  and  rural  forces  In  a  state  and  seek^ 
to  match  projected  demands  against  the  re- 
gion s  resource  base. 

In  Oregon,  which  Is  working  on  a  20  year 
master  growth  plan,  the  legislature  this 
spring  passed  a  bill  setUng  up  such  a  zoning 
plan.  ° 

The  plan  becomes  fully  effective  by  1972  It 
sets  tough  controls  on  land  use  throughout 
the  state.  It  organizes  the  state's  36  counties 
into  14  districts,  and  requU-es  district  wide 
p  annlng  to  be  co-ordinated  through  district 
planning  councils. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  urgent  issues  before  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation  is  campus  disorders.  One 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  regarding 
that  issue  is  for  accurate  information 
about  the  disorders,  their  causes,  the 
identity  of  those  who  participate,  their 
grievances,  and  how  the  disorders  are 
handled  by  the  university  administra- 
tors. 

A  call  that  we  have  heard  across  the 
country  is  that  colleges  have,  so  far,  been 
60ft  on  the  demonstrators.  At  this  point 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  recently 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  written  by 
Times  reporters  John  Kendall  and 
TJeorge  Kannar,  that  shows  that  not  all 
college  administrators  have  been  soft  on 
demonstrators.  It  is  an  important  point 
to  remember  should  this  body  be  called 
upon  later  to  consider  legislation  affect- 
ing Federal  aid  to  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  Record  a  complete 
text  of  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  23.  1969 1 

DiSCIPLININC  ON  CAMPUS  TOUGHEK  THAN  BE- 
LIEVED— Colleges  Have  Been  Par  From 
Sorr  m  Dealing  Wrrn  Some  Dissident 
Students 

(By  John  Kendall  and  George  Kannar) 
Prom  the  cradle  of  the  student  movement 
UC  Berkeley,  to  the  notion's  oldest  univer- 
sity. Harvard,  scores  of  campus  disturbances 
this  school  year  have  prompted  the  ques- 
tion: 

"Why  don't  they  Just  throw  the  trouble- 
makers out?" 

The  question  implies  an  easy  answer:  get 
tough.  The  Implication  is  that  nothing  is 
being  done. 

But  the  fact  is,  unlvereltles  and  colleges 
have  disciplined  scores,  probably  hundreds 
with  more  than  clucks  of  disapproval  and 
slaps  on  the  wrist.  During  the  last  school 
year,  for  example : 

UC  Berkeley  dismissed  15,  suspended  35 
placed  160  on  disciplinary  probation  in  three 
disturbances  and  collected  some  $20,000  in 
fines  for  property  damage.  Those  totals  do  not 
include  possible  action  against  272  students 
involved  In  the  "people's  park"  incident. 

HARVARD    TAKES    ACTION 

Harvard  dismissed  3,  "separated"  13  for 
periods  up  to  two  years,  placed  20  on  proba- 
tion and  warned  99  against  future  mlscon- 
duct  after  400  policemen  were  caUed  to  clear 
University  Hall  of  protesters. 

Stanford  University  suspended  14.  placed 
77  on  probation  and  levied  fines  totalin? 
»5.425  after  demonstrators  disrupted  tlie 
Jan.  14  board  of  trustees  meeting  and  occu- 
pied Enclna  Hall  on  May  1. 

University  of  Chicago  expelled  43  and  sus- 
pended 81  for  periods  up  to  six  quarters  for 
a  two-week  building  sit-in  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Faculty  Club.  Police  were  never  called. 

Dartmouth  obtained  a  court  order  to  clear 
a  seized  building.  When  It  was  violated  40 
undergraduates  were  arrested  by  police 
Thlrty-slx  of  them  were  sentenced  to  30  days 
in  JaU.  Campus  disciplinary  hearings  were 
under  way  at  the  end  of  the  school  term. 

rOBTT-TWO    SUSPENDED    AT    OCCIDENTAL 

Occidental  College  suspended  42  students 
for  the  remainder  of  the  spring  tenn  after 
they  sat  in  the  placement  offlce  to  protest  on- 
campus  mUltary  recruiting. 

San   Francisco   State   College   expelled    1, 
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suspended  27,  placed  10  on  probation  and 
Issued  letters  of  reprimand  to  97  students  in 
a  tumultuous  period  marked  by  repeated  use 
of  police  on  campus. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  placed 
46  students  on  disciplinary  probation  after 
the  takeover  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  Nov.  4.  The  college  has 
reserved  the  right  to  review  the  cases  of  27 
of  the  students  waiting  trial  on  felony 
charges. 

Expulsion,  dismissal  cr  suspension  may 
seem  minor  to  angry  citizens.  But  to  a  stu- 
dent who  may  lose  his  2-S  draft  status  or 
financial  support,  or  who  may  fall  to  grad- 
uate, these  are  not  small  matters. 

What's  happening  at  UC  Berkeley  Illus- 
trates the  effectiveness  of  university  dis- 
ctpllne.  in  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Roger 
W.  Heyns. 

He  told  the  Comstock  Club  In  Sacramento 
recently  that  in  the  past  two  years  "only  32" 
of  more  than  350  disciplined  students  have 
conunltted  a  second  violation  and  five  have 
committed  a  third. 

Heyns  said  the  impression  that  UC  Berke- 
ley ignores  discipline  and  enforcement  of 
rules  among  its  students  is  a  "myth"  which 
survives  outside  the  campus. 

In  the  four  years  prior  to  1969.  the  chan- 
cellor reported,  more  than  350  Cal  students 
were  disciplined  for  rules  iriolations.  not  in- 
cluding what  he  termed  "beer,  sex  and 
cheating"  cases.  (There  have  been  only  two 
of  this  traditional  type  at  Berkeley  since 
Jan.  1.) 

Today  political  activity  is  the  principal 
reason  for  rule-breaking,  not  panty  raids, 
and  just  as  the  reasons  have  changed,  so 
have  the  university's  methods  In  dealing 
with  violators. 

Going — if  not  gone — are  the  days  when 
the  dean  of  students  handled  each  discipline 
case  like  a  parent.  Judging  the  student  In- 
formally with  a  minimum  of  rules. 

BECOME   SPECiriC 

Lately,  rules  have  proliferated  along  with 
statements  of  the  rights  and  Responsibilities 
of  students.  Instead  of  vague  commands 
against  misbehavior,  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  become  specific  in  spelling  out 
offenses,  punishment  and  procedures. 

Last  month,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
California  state  college  system  amended  gen- 
eral rules  which  said  any  student  may  be 
placed  on  probation,  suspended  or  expelled 
for: 

A — Disorderly,  unethical,  vicious  or  Im- 
moral conduct. 

B — Misuse,  abuse,  theft  or  destruction  of 
state  property. 

New  rules  list  cheating,  forgery,  misrepre- 
sentation, obstruction  or  disruption,  physi- 
cal abuse,  theft,  unauthorized  entry,  sale  or 
possession  of  dangerous  drugs,  possession  or 
use  of  explosives  or  deadly  weapons,  lewd  or 
Indecent  behavior  and  soliciting  others  to  do 
an  unlawful  act. 

The  new  regulations  define  "deadly  wea- 
pon" as  "any  instrument  or  weapon  of  the 
kind  commonly  known  as  a  blackjack,  sling- 
shot, billy,  sandclub,  sandbag,  metal 
knuckles,  any  dirk,  dagger,  switchblade  knife, 
pistol,  revolver,  or  any  other  fljearm,  any 
knife  having  a  blade  longer  than  five  Inches, 
any  razor  with  an  unguarded  blade,  and  any 
metal  pipe  or  bar  used  or  Intended  to  be 
used  as  a  club." 

As  the  rules  become  specific  and  as  the 
number  and  types  of  offenses  Increase,  the 
procedure  tor  deaUng  with  violators  becomes 
more  legalistic,  taking  on  the  appearance  of 
an  adversary  proceeding — a  trial. 

Changes  in  the  students  themselves  help 
foster  the  trend  toward  legalization. 

Increasingly  distrustful  of  what  they  think 
Is  secrecy  and  behind-the-scenes  maneuver- 
ing, many  students  demand  that  everything 
must  b«  conducted  in  the  open.  Many  want 


the  procedures  written  down  so  they  know 
how  to  defetad  themselves  against  charges. 

But  "openness"  Itself  has  a  positive  value 
for  some  of  them.  At  Yale  University,  for 
example,  "open  decision-making"  is  one  of 
the  most  appealing  revolutionary  rallying 
cries.  Opening  the  disciplinary  procedures 
somehow  seems  to  lead  almost  Inevitably  to 
regularizing  them,  and  eventually  making 
them  more  formal  and  legalistic. 

At  UC  Berkeley,  regulations  issued  more 
than  a  year  ago  guarantee  due  process  for  the 
accused  student.  Including  right  of  counsel 
at  an  impartial  bearing,  safeguards  against 
self-incrimination  and  an  adequate  summary 
of  the  hearing. 

To  William  Van  Alstyne,  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Assn.  of  University  Profes- 
sors, the  system  becomes  "more  Judicious" 
as  It  becomes  "more  Judicial." 

But  not  everyone  agrees  that  legalism  Is 
good.  State  College  Chancellor  Glenn  S. 
Dumke  doesn't. 

PROCESS  COLLAPSES 

"There  is  ...  a  very  real  danger  that  stu- 
dent discipline  on  university  campuses  is 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ministrative Injunctions,  providing  attor- 
neys for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defense, 
the  use  of  legal  rather  than  academic  vocabu- 
laries, etc.,"  Dumke  said  In  a  recent  speech. 

"Not  only  can  such  Judicial  trappings  pro- 
vide a  false  impression  of  due  process,  but 
they  can  seriously  slow  down  that  process  to 
a  point  where  It  simply  becomes  Inoperative." 

At  San  Francisco  State  College,  one  of 
Dumke's  administrative  headaches  during 
this  school  year,  the  usual  disciplinary  proc- 
ess collapsed  when  the  student  body  presi- 
dent refused  to  appoint  student  members  to 
a  student-faculty  committee. 

Emergency  procedures  were  invoked  by 
acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  He  ap- 
pointed an  associate  as  the  coordinator  for 
internal  affairs,  charged  with  gathering  In- 
formation about  violations  and  conducting 
hearings  before  panels  of  volunteer  faculty 
members. 

"We've  sort  of  staggered  along  as  best  we 
could  under  tremendous  handicaps."  says  a 
college  spokesman.  "We  have  tried  to  make 
it  a  fair  system  although  It  has  not  been 
satisfactory." 

This  faU  San  Francisco  State  adminis- 
trators plan  to  use  the  same  emergency  sys- 
tem, unless  the  Academic  Senate  approves  a 
new  one. 

At  UC  Berkeley,  a  new  Judicial  system  was 
proposed  by  a  student-faculty  Study  Com- 
mission on  University  Governance.  In  a  re- 
port. Issued  last  year,  the  group  said: 

"We,  too,  share  the  nostalgia  for  a  com- 
munity whose  limited  size  and  shared  pur- 
pose permit  It  to  dispense  with  rules  and 
procedures.  Reality  compels  the  admission 
that  such  a  community  does  not  resemble  the 
Berkeley  of  1968." 

The  commission  prop>osed  that  the  central 
adjudicatory  function  of  the  university  com- 
munity should  fall  to  a  faculty-student  Con- 
duct Court,  divided  Into  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing division  and  trial  division.  The  planners 
foresaw  the  occasional  need  for  a  csonpus 
review  court. 

They  called  for  formation  of  a  legal  services 
board,  an  agency  composed  of  law-trained 
faculty  members  and  students.  The  board 
would  prepare  cases,  supply  advisors  to  stu- 
dents brought  before  the  courts  and  assist 
the  courts  in  resolving  legal  issues. 

The  commission's  stated  objective  was  to 
provide  for  a  Judiciary  independent  of  execu- 
tive or  prosecution  functions  and  to  create 
Judicial  and  rule-making  machinery  which 
is  broadly  representative  of  all  campus 
Interests. 

BUUBB   COOIDINATOB 

So  far,  nothing  has  been  done  about  the 
recommendations. 


With  one  exception,  UC  Berkeley's  disci- 
plinary machinery  remained  largely  the  same 
through  the  university's  recent  troubles.  A 
difference  is  the  appointment  of  a  coordinator 
of  rules  and  facilities,  separate  from  Dean 
of  Students  Arleigh  Williams'  office,  whose 
task  is  to  initiate  cases  according  to  the 
time,  place  and  manner  of  rules  infractions. 
Cases  which  Dean  Williams  thinks  are 
serious  enough  are  heard  by  the  Coounittee 
on  Student  Conduct,  composed  of  five  faculty 
and  four  student  members. 

Williams  admits  that  the  volume  of  cases 
has  had  a  "serious  Impact"  on  the  university's 
disciplinary  machinery,  but  he  says  the 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  continues 
"to  meet  the  calendar." 

"I  feel  our  system  Is  fair  and  a  very  wise 
system,"  he  says.  "I  think  It  has  handled  dis- 
cipline In  a  very  capable  manner.  It  It  not 
lenient,  nor  is  it  repressive.  It  is  a  system 
that  is  able  to  provide  proper  Justice  for 
persons  accused  of  violating  the  rules." 

Not  so,  says  Charles  Palmer.  UC  Berkeley's 
student   body   president   this   year. 

"I  think  there  are  tremendous  problems 
here,"  he  says.  "Many  of  the  structures  are 
Irrelevant.  Discipline  often  appears  arbitrary 
and  not  terribly  consistent.  Lots  of  people 
are  tried  for  what  they  couldn't  be  tried  for 
in  court.  It  has  become  a  political  thing. 
Some  people  are  disciplined  and  some  are 
not." 

In  Palmer's  opinion,  the  system  Is  not 
representative.  He  says  it  Is  run  by  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  chancellor  and  by 
students   who  are   "not  our  peers." 

Palmer's  view  Is  strikingly  different  from 
that  of  Pat  Shea,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of   Presidents   at   neighboring   Stanford. 

"I  think  Stanford  has  made  tremendous 
steps  in  community  government  and  com- 
munity respect  for  its  own  laws,"  the  political 
science  major  said. 

Stanford's  new  president.  Kenneth  S.  Pit- 
zer,  agrees. 

At  his  recent  Inauguration,  Pitzer  said  the 
university's  new  system  is  intact  but  "seri- 
ously overburdened."  But,  he  said.  "We  are 
gaining,  rather  than  losing  in  this  area.  I 
hope  for  further  progress  next  year. 

"We  are  moving  forward  in  rebuilding  the 
understanding  and  confidence  among  the 
constituencies  at  Stanford." 

Stanford  has  attempted  to  involve  the  en- 
tire campus  community  in  determining  what 
constitutes  a  community  disruption,  then  en- 
gage each  element  further  in  solving  the 
problem  and  applying  disciplinary  measures. 
To  accomplish  tills,  a  Committee  of  15  last 
year  recommended  a  new  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial charter. 

The  charter,  approved  by  faculty,  students 
and  administration  members,  places  primary 
responsibility  for  enforcing  campus  rules  In 
the  Stanford  Judicial  Council,  composed  of 
four  students  and  five  faculty  members. 

Two  other  new  groups  were  formed:  a  65- 
member  Academic  Senate,  small  enough  to 
di.<-cuss  major  topics,  and  a  five-member 
Faculty  Consultative  Group  for  Campus  Dis- 
ruptions to  provide  a  continuous  link  with 
the  faculty  during  crises. 

Then,  last  fall,  acting  President  Robert  J. 
Olaser  promulgated  a  new  pwllcy  on  campus 
disruptions.  Generally,  It  makes  it  a  viola- 
tion of  university  regulations  for  a  faculty 
member,  staff  member  or  student  to  prevent 
or  disrupt  normal  university  functions  or 
obstruct  the  legitimate  movements  of  Indi- 
viduals on  campus. 

The  poUcy  was  approved  by  the  student 
legislature  and  Academic  Senate. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1968,  Stanford  faced 
the  new  year  with  a  policy  on  disruption,  a 
community-approved  Judicial  process  to  en- 
force that  policy  and  new  means  for  student- 
faculty  participation. 

How  well  the  new  system  worked  is  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  report  by  Gerald  Gunther.  a 
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nationally  prominent  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  Stanford  and  a  member  of  the 
university's  Kaculty  Consultative  Group. 

N»W    MACRINXKT 


Ounther  recalled  that  in  May,  1968.  stu- 
dents occupied  the  Old  Student  Union  build- 
ing to  gain  amnesty  for  seven  students  dis- 
ciplined for  attempting  to  disrupt  CIA  re- 
cnutlng.  Subsequently,  the  Academic  Council 
voted  In  favor  of  amnesty  for  students  In- 
volved both  In  the  original  disruption  and 
the  sit-in. 

Last  month— a  year  later— when  students 
occupied  Enclna  Hall  the  new  machinery  be- 
gan to  work.  Within  an  hour  of  the  1  am 
occupation,  the  Dean  of  Students  and  15  fac- 
ulty members  had  entered  the  building  to 
certify  that  a  disruption  existed  and  to  ask 
demonstrators  both  to  leave  and  to  identify 
themselves.  Identification  was  begun,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  Con- 
sultative Group,  a  decUlon  was  made  to 
call  police. 

At  7:30  ajn.  more  than  100  Santa  Clara 
County  sheriff's  deputies  arrived.  As  previ- 
ously planned,  faculty  members  entered  the 
building  with  each  arrest  team. 

Thetr  purpose,  according  to  Gunther.  was 
to  encourage  students  to  leave,  to  prevent 
fear  of  police  attack,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing afterward  concerning  what  hap- 
pened_  and  "to  give  pause  to  those  demon- 
strators who  had  hoped  to  follow  the  policy 
of  radicalizing  more  students  by  provoking 
actual  or  apparent  police  brutality." 

The  sit-in  protestors  chose  to  leave  Enclna 
Hall  voluntarily.  Seventy-eight  demonstra- 
tors were  Identlf.ed  and  placed  on  immediate 
temporary  suspension  and  Stanford  obtained 
a  court  order  to  restrain  fiuther  disruptions 
The  Judicial  CouncU  has  recommended, 
and  President  Pltzer  approved,  suspension 
for  14  of  the  demonstrators  and  probation  for 
48  others.  The  suspensions  are  the  first  such 
mass  penalty  at  Stanford  in  more  than  20 
years. 

ACTION    ENDORSED 

The  day  after  the  Enclna  Hall  sit-in  the 
Academic  Council  virtually  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  action  of  Pltzer  and  the  provost. 
Gimther  says  it  would  be  "utter  foolish- 
ness" to  imply  that  Stanford  has  arrived  at 
permanent  campus  peace. 

"But."  he  says,  "the  important  thing  to 
see  is  that  the  administrative  methods  used 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  Stanford  community 
have  undergone  fundamental  and  pervasive 
changes. 

"While  no  one  is  happy  with  the  resort  to 
police  force— least  of  all  the  president  and 
provost — the  contrast  in  community  support 
with  the  earlier  sit-in  and  with  results  of 
many  other  campuses  is  marked. 

"The  university  has  learned  new  and  more 
effective  procedures  for  dealing  with  dUrup- 
tlons  and  the  university  community,  while 
far  from  united  on  the  issue,  has  worked  to- 
gether In  enforcing  its  policy." 

Van  Alstyne  of  the  American  Assn.  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  who  recently  taught  at 
Stanford,  says  he  knows  of  no  other  institu- 
tion that  "has  done  as  much  as  Stanford  to 
make  its  internal  processes  work." 

He  estimates,  however,  that  perhaps  a  him- 
dred  universities  and  colleges  have  revised  or 
are  revising  their  disciplinary  procediwes  be- 
cause the  volume  and  gravity  of  student  dis- 
ruptions have  disclosed  the  weakness  and 
arbitrariness  of  their  machinery. 

One  school.  Cornell  University  In  Ithaca. 
N.Y..  foimd  Its  traditional  disciplinary  proce- 
dure painfully  Inadequate  this  year.  In  fact 
the  issue  at  Cornell  which  prompted  disrup- 
tive student  action  was  the  discipllnarv  sys- 
tem itself.  '    ' 

In  April  black  students,  armed  with  shot- 
guns, occupied  an  administration  building  to 
protest  alleged  arbitrariness  of  Cornell's  all- 
white  disciplinary  structure,  which  had  Just 
recommended  pimi&hment  for  five  black  stu- 
dents involved  In  an  earlier  Incident. 


James  Perkins,  Cornell's  president,  agreed 
to  drop  the  charges  if  the  srtudente  would 
leave  the  .occupied  building  peacefully.  They 
did,  but  two  days  later  the  faculty  repudiated 
Perkins'  oompromise  and  continued  proceed- 
ings agalnsli  the  five  situdents. 

Two  days  later,  with  the  specter  of  armed 
violence  hanging  over  the  campus,  and  with 
a  member  of  the  Black  Students  Union  de- 
claring over  national  television  that  "Cornell 
University  has  Just  three  hours  to  live,"  the 
faculty  changed  its  mind  and  stopped  pro- 
ceedings ag£ilnfit  the  students. 

In  the  end.  no  one  was  punished  for  any- 
taiing  by  the  universtty,  although  a  handful 
of  white  SDS  members  face  civil  trespassing 
charges. 

Cornell  has  decided  not  to  discipline  its 
students  until  it  has  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  revision  of  the  disciplinary  system.  A  spe- 
cial committee  set  up  to  study  the  problem 
Is  expected  to  release  Its  report  soon.  Mean- 
while, only  routine  "beer,  sex  and  cheating" 
cases  are  being  handled. 

At  Harvard,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence approved  the  umversity's  recent  penal- 
ties for  seizure  of  University  Hall  by  a  342  to 
29  vote,  and  adopted  a  resolution  which  said : 
"We  recognize  the  need  to  formulate,  in 
the  near  futtxre.  a  document  that  will  emerge 
from  the  widest  discussion  within  and  will  re- 
flect a  wide  consensus  of  all  members  of  the 
Harvard  Community. 

"This  statement  shall  apply  equally  to  stu- 
dents, to  officers  of  instruction  and  to  officers 
of  administration." 

In  an  interim  statement,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  listed  activities  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  purpose  of  the  aca- 
demic community  They  included: 

—Violence  against  any  member  or  guest  of 
the  university  community. 

— Deliberate  interference  with  academic 
freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  (including 
not  only  disrupUons  of  a  class  but  also  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  ol  any  speaker  in- 
nted  by  any  section  of  the  university  com- 
munity to  express  his  views) . 

— Theft  or  willful  destruction  of  university 
property  or  of  the  property  ol  members  of 
the  university. 

The  faculty  members  reconmiended  appro- 
priate discipline,  including  expulsion,  dis- 
missal, separation  or  requirements  to  with- 
draw. 

Dartmouth  has  taken  a  similar  approach 
during  the  past  18  months  to  establish  col- 
lege guidelines  by  community  consensus. 

If  any  cunpus  communities  are  reluctant 
to  deal  with  disciplinary  problems,  there  are 
plenty  of  legislators  from  the  state  capitols 
to  Washington.  D.C..  to  prompt  action. 

Colorado  has  a  new  law  providing  penalties 
of  up  to  3500  In  fines  and.Jail  sentences  un  to 
a  year,  or  both,  for  anyone  interfering  with 
the  normal  functiomng  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Ohio  requires  colleges  and  imiversltles  re- 
ceiving state  support  funds  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  students,  faculty 
members,  .=taff  membsrs  and  visitors. 

Between  80  and  100  proposals  to  deal  with 
campus  disturbances  were  Introduced  this 
session  in  the  California  Legislature. 

Knowledgeable  observers  expect  the  pro- 
posals will  be  winnowed  to  two  compromise 
bills— one  dealing  with  changes  In  the  penal 
code  and  one  with  the  education  code. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  provision  in  the 
penal  code  bill  may  be  a  proposal  requiring  a 
10-day  mandatory  Jail  sentence  for  the  sec- 
ond conviction  of  an  unlawful  act  diwing  a 
campus  dlstiu-bance.  A  third  conviction 
would  bring  a  mandatory  90-day  Jail  term 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HUGH  B.  TERRY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  persons  in  our  country  who 
perform  a  great  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  as  well  as  to 


society  in  general.  Hugh  B.  Terry  is  one 
of  these  persons.  I  have  known  Hugh 
Terry  for  over  20  years  and  words  can- 
not express  the  contribution  that  he  has 
made,  and  wUl  continue  to  make,  to  his 
associates  and  community.  Hugh  Terry  is 
a  modest  man.  Not  only  does  he  avoid 
seeking  the  limelight,  but  he  passes  off 
his  accomplishments  as  the  results  of  his 
colleagues.  He  has  done  a  great  service 
for  Denver  and  for  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. On  June  22,  he  received  some  well 
deserved  recognition  in  an  article  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Hugh  B.  TiaRY  Inspires  Superlatives 
(By  CecU  Jones) 
A  prophet  is  most  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  goes  an  old  maxim,  and  per- 
haps  too  few  people  in  Denver  axe  aware  that 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  new  KLZ  building 
are  the  offices  of  one  of  the  most  respected 
broadcasting  executives  In  the  world. 

One  reason  why  the  name  of  Hugh  B  Terry 
Is  not  on  everybody's  lips  Is  that  when  a 
radio  or  TV  station  consistently  does  a  good 
Job  of  entertaining  and  informing  the  public 
people  couldn't  care  less  who's  running  the 
show. 

But  if  you're  making  it  your  business  to 
find  out  about  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  Times-Life  Broadcast,  Inc  of 
Denver  (KLZ-AM-PM-TV).  then  you  discover 
another  reason  why  the  name  Terry  is  a  by- 
word with  people  like  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
if  not  with  Denver  TV  viewers. 

Terry  Is  a  modest  man  who  is  reticent  to 
talk  about  his  own  achievements.  Almost  In- 
fallibly  he  manages  to  steer  conversation 
away  from  his  life  to  any  other  topic  that 
happens  to  be  viable  at  the  moment.  This 
makes  for  fascinating  dialogue,  for  Terry  is 
a  charming  conversationalist,  but  It  is  a 
nightmare  for  a  Journalist  trying  to  put  the 
story  of  a  man's  life  into  order. 

The  facts  begin  to  fall  into  place,  however 
when  one  reads  Terry's  biography  (which  he 
describes  as  "oververboee")  and  places  a  few 
phone  caUs  to  places  like  New  York.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and— last  in  line  but  flrst  in 
the  saga  of  Hugh  Terry— Alexandria,  Nebr. 
The  story  is  a  real  embodiment  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  myth,  beginning  in  a  small  town  on  the 
Great  Plains  and  terminating,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  in  the  f  utiulstlc  new  KLZ  build- 
ing at  Speer  Boulevard  and  Lincoln  Street. 

VIVIDLY    RECALLS     EPISODES 

Hugh  B.  Terry  was  bom  almost  61  years 
ago  in  Alexandria.  Nebr..  the  son  of  a  druggist 
in  a  town  whose  population,  according  to  the 
present  mayor,  still  hovers  "aroimd  300."  A 
wonderful  repository  of  information  about 
Terry's  boyhood  years  is  Gerald  Joe.  now  the 
town  grocer,  who  vividly  recaUs  episodes  that 
probably  passed  from  Terry's  memory  lone 
ago. 

The  Terrys  were  a  comfortable,  well-liked 
family — the  kind  of  people,  according  to  Joe, 
that  "you  can't  say  too  much  about."  Hugh 
and  his  older  brother  Norman  were  handsome 
lads,  good  athletes  and  smart  dressers  who 
set  the  style  for  the  other  bovs.  The  whole 
family  was  active  in  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Alexandria. 

Dan  L.  Terry  was  a  member  of  the  town 
coimcil  and  a  33rd  degree  Mason,  a  soft- 
spoken  man  who  nevertheless  would  tolerate 
no  foolishness  in  his  sons. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Terry  was  a  warm,  friendly 
person  whom  Gerald  Joe  and  all  the  kids 
called  "Aunty  Terry." 
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The  Terry  residence,  a  "large,  nice  house" 
now  occupied  by  the  town  marshal,  was  one 
of  three  houses  on  a  street  Just  a  block  off 
Main  Street.  Gerald  Joe  lived  across  from 
the  Terrys.  The  boys  were  separated  by  four 
years,  Joe  being  the  Junior  and  Terry  his 
"boyhood  hero." 

Among  the  experiences  Joe  loves  to  recall 
are  the  "bam  plays."  wild  west  fantasies  per- 
formed in  an  old  bam  by  the  neighborhood 
kids  to  no  audience  at  all,  but  written,  di- 
rected and  cast  by  Hugh  B.  Terry. 

No  one  knew  that  Terry  would  some  day 
command  legions  of  people,  but  the  young 
director  showed  unmistakable  talent  for 
getting  kids  to  do  things  and  be  glad  they 
were  doing  it.  Indeed,  by  meshing  remarks 
made  by  Terry's  present  staff  at  KLZ  with 
Joe's  testimony,  one  can  see  that  at  an  early 
Bge  Terry  revealed  the  same  ability  to  under- 
stand and  manage  people  that  has  made  him 
so  successful  at  KLZ. 

The  middle  phase  of  Terry's  history,  where- 
in if  things  had  gone  Just  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently he  might  well  have  been  a  top  news- 
paper or  advertising  executive  today,  reads 
like  a  classic  success  story. 

JOINED    ADVERTISING    FIRM 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1930  with  a  B.A.  in  Jour- 
nalism and  serving  along  the  way  as  presi- 
dent of  his  class  and  of  Sigma  Mu  fraternity. 
Terry  Joined  an  advertising  firm  in  St.  Louis. 
It  was  two  years  later,  at  the  height  of  the 
depression,  that  a  friend  made  a  suggestion 
which  completely  altered  the  course  of  his 
life. 

By  that  time  Terry  was  married  to  the  for- 
mer Elizabeth  Lardner  of  Omaha,  who  never 
finished  her  schooling  at  Stephens  College  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  because,  as  her  husband  puts 
it,  "I  pulled  her  out  of  there  and  married 
her."  His  salary  was  $67.50  a  month — "not 
very  much  for  a  married  man." 

The  suggestion  was  that  Terry  Join  the 
staff  of  a  radio  station.  "The  station  needed 
a  salesman  and  I  needed  a  Job,"  according  to 
Terry,  so  with  no  training  In  salesmanship 
or  broadcasting  he  struck  out  on  an  un- 
charted course  that  took  him  first  to  WKY 
in  Oklahoma  City,  then,  in  1936.  to  Colorado 
Springs  as  station  manager  of  KVOR,  and 
finally  In  1941  to  Denver,  where  he  took  over 
as  manager  of  KLZ  radio. 

The  rest  Is  modern  Mstory. 

In  the  modern  phase  of  the  life  of  Hugh  B. 
Terry  the  focus  shifts  from  the  high  school 
hero  who  threw  the  pass  that  brought  laurels 
to  his  hometown  to  a  broadcasting  executive 
who  pilots  a  communications  empire  that 
stretches  all  the  way  to  San  Diego.  Calif. 

If  one  enjoys  thinking  in  symbols,  the 
growth  of  that  empire  may  be  capsuled  by 
imagining  the  cramped  quarters  at  KLZ  ra- 
dio in  the  old  Shirley  Savoy  hotel  when 
Terry  took  over  In  comparison  with  the  im- 
pressive octagonal  structure  in  Colorado  red- 
stone  that  now  stands  on  Speer  Boulevard. 

KLZ  In  1941  was  the  property  of  the  Okla- 
homa Publishing  Co..  the  firm  which  orig- 
inally hired  Terry  as  a  salesman  in  1932.  In 
April,  1949,  the  station  was  sold  to  Aladdin 
Radio  and  Television,  Inc.,  in  which  Terry 
was  part  owner. 

WAVE    OP    THE    FUTURE 

Television  obviously  was  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  the  broadcasting  Industry.  From 
1948  to  1952  the  FCC  put  a  freeze  on  the  li- 
censing of  TV  channels.  When  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  open  hearings  for  new  chan- 
nels, Denver  was  felt  to  be  the  largest  mar- 
ket not  served  by  television,  and  Its  hearings 
were  the  first  called. 

Terry  was  chief  witness  for  Aladdin  at  the 
FCC  hearings  In  October.  1952.  With  charac- 
teristic modesty  he  shifts  the  credit  for  KLZ's 
success  in  Washington  to  his  associates, 
calling  It  "a  beautifully  done  case." 

Wes  Pullen,  president  of  Time-Life 
Broadcasts,  Inc..  probably  wtis  more  accurate 


when  be  said  that  Terry  was  so  Impressive 
at  the  hearings  he  was  characterized  as  "Mr. 
Denver,"  and  that  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
strenuous  efforts  that  KLZ  was  granted  a  li- 
cense to  broadcast  television. 

KLZ  received  a  permit  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  TV  studios  on  June  30.  1063.  Re- 
modeling of  the  old  building,  now  razed,  be- 
gan the  following  day.  On  Nov.  1  of  that  year 
KLZ-TV  went  on  the  air. 

Jan.  11.  1954.  however,  probably  was  the 
greatest  watershed  of  Hugh  Terry's  life.  On 
that  day  Terry  suffered  what  he  calls  "a  pip 
of  a  coronary,"  what  West  Pullen  calls  "a 
massive  heart  attack,"  and  what  might  best 
be  described  as  a  polntblank  confrontation 
with  death. 

Terry's  razv>r-thln  escape  from  eternity 
brought  about  a  complete  change  In  work 
habits  and  a  new  future  for  KLZ.  Tlme-Llfe 
Broadcasts,  with  the  help  of  Terry's  old 
friend  Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of  the  FCC  un- 
der President  Truman  and  at  that  time 
television  adviser  to  Tlme-Llfe,  began  nego- 
tiations to  buy  the  station. 

According  to  Terry,  his  thinking  during 
the  negotiations  was  something  along  the 
lines  of  "I  don't  know  If  I'll  be  around.  If 
this  Is  a  good  deal  I'll  get  my  estate  In 
order."  KLZ  Radio-TV  was  sold  to  Tlme-Llfe 
in  July,  1964. 

HOW    AFFILIATES   ARE   FEELING 

Terry  is  now  responsible  for  Time-Life's 
western  division,  which  Includes  Denver, 
KOGO  AM-FM-TV  In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
KERO-TV  in  Bakersfleld,  Calif.  KLZ  Is  also 
an  affiliate  of  CBS,  and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  CBS  and  one  of  Terry's  closest 
friends  "uses  Terry  as  a  sounding  board  for 
how  the  affiliates  are  feeling,"  according  to 
Pullen. 

Under  Terry's  supervision  KLZ-TV  has  won 
at  least  as  many  laurels  as  Its  manager,  the 
most  distinguished  being  an  "Emmy"  earned 
in  1967  for  "Road  to  Nowhere."  a  superb  30- 
minute  show  filmed  entirely  in  the  Colorado 
state  penitentiary  in  Canon  City. 

But  that  is  history.  What  is  most  fas- 
cinating about  the  man  Is  the  living  story  go- 
ing on  in  the  KLZ  building,  a  story  which,  as 
Wes  Pullen  says,  "reflects  Terry  totally." 

For  Jim  Bennett,  news  director  since  1957. 
the  attitude  that  permeate  the  KLZ  studios 
was  summed  up  on  May  8  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building  on  Speer  Blvd. 

During  the  ceremony  Andrew  Helskell. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Time.  Inc..  parent 
company,  delivered  a  tribute  to  "Hugh  Terry 
and  staff"  ("and  the  only  reason  the  staff  is 
here,  or  good,  is  Terry,"  Bennett  added). 

Helskell  charged  the  station  "1)  to  do  the 
best  damn  Job  of  informing  that  you  can; 
2)  come  as  close  as  possible  to  telling  the 
truth  that  you  can;  and  3)  entertain,  amuse, 
and  be  terribly  resp>onslble  to  your  com- 
munity." 

To  Bennett  this  charge  capsuled  a  phi- 
losophy of  broadcasting  that  Terry  had  laid 
down  long  ago  for  KLZ. 

The  facts  bear  out  this  conviction.  The 
first  point,  the  responsibility  to  "inform"  the 
public,  recalls  a  series  of  radio  and  television 
editorials  Terry  broadcast  in  December  1955. 
to  protest  a  Colorado  Supreme  Court  ban  of 
cameras  and  microphones  inside  courtrooms. 
It  also  confirms  a  statement  by  Vincent 
Wasilewski.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  that  "Terry  is  a 
leader  who  has  always  argued  vehemently 
for  broadcasting's  rights  to  editorialize." 

RELAXATION   OF   CANON 

Terry  took  to  the  air  because,  in  his  words. 
"We  got  a  little  irritated  with  the  treatment 
we  were  receiving  In  the  courtroom.  We  were 
pretty  blunt  about  It." 

The  hearings,  which  ended  In  February, 
1966,  resulted  in  the  relaxation  of  the  canon. 
Broadcasters  applauded  Terry's  vigorous  edi- 
torializing by  awarding  him  the  coveted  Paxil 
White  Memorial  Annual  Award  that  year. 


The  second  responsibility  of  the  broad- 
caster, to  "tell  the  truth."  seems  to  be  almost 
an  obsession  with  Terry's  staff.  Ask  any  KLZ 
newsman,  and  he'll  relate  how  he's  constantly 
enjoined  from  the  top  to  do  a  "good,  fair, 
honest  Job  of  reporting." 

Because  of  Terry's  background  in  Journal- 
ism he  is  very  sympathetic  toward  news 
broadcasting,  and  it  shows  at  KLZ.  According 
to  Jim  Bennett,  in  1953  the  news  operation 
at  the  station  was  "like  an  open  bullpen." 
consisting  of  30x16  room  plus  an  office  for 
the  news  director. 

When  Bennett  became  news  director  he 
made  suggestions,  and  found  Terry  ready  as 
always  to  listen.  "In  a  slow,  progressive  man- 
ner" he  added  personnel.  Increased  airtlme. 
and  by  1965  expanded  his  space  up  to  1,500 
square  feet. 

But  that  was  before  1969.  Now,  Bennett 
says,  his  "ultimate  dream"  is  realized  in  the 
the  new  KLZ  building,  where  the  news  fa- 
cilities occupy  the  entire  second  floor. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  and 
the  TV  news  broadcast  are  both  competing 
for  the  public  eye.  Terry  sees  the  roles  played 
by  the  two  media  in  informing  the  public  as 
complementary.  TV  coverage  may  be  more 
Immediate,  more  graphic,  and  may  capture 
more  human  interest  by  filmed  Interviews. 
"But  the  newspaper,"  he  feels,  "will  give  de- 
tails and  an  'historical  part"  that  television 
can't  provide." 

The  third  duty  with  which  Helskell  charged 
Terry  and  his  staff— "to  be  terribly  respon- 
sible to  your  community" — is  a  commitment 
which  Terry  personally  oversees. 

GOING    DIFFERENT    DIRECTIONS 

"Broadcasting  is  still  an  industry  where 
a  lot  of  horses  are  going  different  directions." 
Terry  once  remarked.  But  one  undevlating 
course  on  which  he  has  set  KLZ  is  toward 
being  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  public. 

"If  you're  going  to  take  something  out  of 
the  community,  you've  got  to  put  something 
in."  Terry  believes. 

But  why  should  broadcasting  feel  this 
commitment?  Terry's  reply  is  characteristic 
of  his  uncomplicated  humanltarianlsm. 

"Well,  who  else  Is  going  to  do  it?  George? 

"Or  you  can  look  at  It  selfishly.  Think  what 
we  learn  from  the  community.  "I'm  not  a 
great  protagonist  for  anything."  he  continues. 
"But  the  better  we  understand  each  other  the 
better  we  can  get  along  in  this  world." 

Terry's  personal  commitment  to  forging  a 
bond  of  understanding  between  the  station 
and  the  public  Is  visible  in  the  masses  of 
people  who  Jam  the  glass-walled  lobby  of 
KLZ  dally  to  be  conducted  on  taurs  of  the 
building  by  attractive  girls  In  bright  red  and 
blue  dresses. 

In  fact,  It  would  not  be  uncommon  f.~r 
toiu-lsts  being  conducted  through  the  car- 
l>eted  hallways  on  the  flf'h  fioor  of  the 
KLZ  building  to  see  a  robust,  white-haired 
man  in  a  dark  suit  disappear  beyond  a 
potrait  of  Henry  R.  Luce  and  into  his  office. 
Chances  are  they  would  remember  his  warm 
smile,  but  would  never  know  the  m.in  was 
Hugh  Terry. 

One  afternoon  nbout  3  years  ago  some  15 
Denver  firemen  could  be  found  at  KLZ  sipping 
cool  drinks  and  paying  thoughtful  visits  to 
a  table  heavy  with  exotic  nuts,  exquisitely 
prepared  hors  d'oeuvres  and  shrimp  cock- 
tail. 

In  a  way  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hugh 
B.  Terry,  who  w.is  off  relaxing  with  liis  wife 
Betty  In  a  favorite  vacation  spot  whicli  he 
refused  to  disclose,  but  which  one  reliable 
source  related  to  be  Las  Vegas. 

But  In  another  way  the  fireman's  party  has 
everything  to  do  with  Hugh  Terry. 

Jim  Bennett  had  thought  up  the  idea  of 
expressing  the  station's  appreciation  to  Den- 
ver firemen  for  the  fine  Job  they've  been 
doing.  He  walked  into  Terry's  office,  proposed 
the  idea,  and  was  told.  "Sure — go  ahead." 
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One  Is  bard  put  to  find  a  fitting;  conclusion 
to  the  story  of  such  a  remarkable  man. 

It  could  be  said  that  Terry  la  a  warm- 
hearted. Intellectually  curious  man  who  has 
traveled  around  the  world,  but  who  since  his 
coronary  15  years  ago  prefers  short,  quiet 
tripe  with  his  wife,  golf  (handicap,  17).  and 
his  Oerman  shepherd  "Samantha"  <now 
called  "Sam"  since  she's  been  spayed). 

Or  one  could  quote  Dr.  Prank  Stanton, 
president  of  mammoth  CBS  and  a  close  friend 
of  Terry  for  30  years.  "I  can  only  talk  about 
Terry  In  superlatives,"  Dr.  Stanton  said,  add- 
ing that  the  first  thing  he  did  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Colorado  was  to  stop  by  to  see  Terry 
and  tour  the  "magnificent"  new  KLZ  build- 
ing. 

Indeed,  as  Wes  Pxillen  of  Time-Life  Broad- 
casts made  clear,  were  It  not  for  his  devo- 
tion to  Denver  and  his  friends  here  "Terry 
could  have  entered  the  national  rat  race  and 
achieved  even  wider  recognition  than  he 
has."  When  Terry  sold  KLZ  In  1954  he  In- 
sisted to  Time-Life  that  he  never  be  asked 
to  leave  Denver,  In  spite  of  the  danger  which 
high  altitude  poses  to  a  man  with  a  heart 
condition. 

"Fve  had  enticing  opportunities,"  Terry 
has  said,  "but  not  enticing  enough." 


ADDrraONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  S.  9 
CRIMINAL  INJURIES  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  bill.  S.  9,  to  provide  for  compensation 
of  victims  of  crime,  is  attracting  more 
public  notice  and  support.  Last  week, 
Newsweek  magazine  carried  a  lengthy 
artJcle  on  this  matter.  Recently.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  supporting  my  proposal 
from  Mr.  Daniel  Lewis  Carpenter,  of  In- 
glewood,  CaJlf .  It  is  encouraging  to  me  to 
see  this  evidence  of  interest  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Lewis  Carpenter,  dated 
June  17,  1969,  be  printed  at  thla  point  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inglzwooo,  Cauf., 

June  17.  1969. 

Deab  Sk:  I  am  writing  to  Inform  you  tbat 
I  thoroughly  approve  of  your  blU,  the  "Fed- 
eral Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commis- 

SlOQ". 

I  feel  that  It  Is  about  time  something  is 
done  for  the  victim,  as  weU  as  for  the  crimi- 
nal. I  feel  that  something  should  have  been 
done  for  the  victim  first.  Instead  of  the  crim- 
inal. I  think  It  is  more  important  to  help  the 
law-abiding  taxpayer  before  the  socially  un- 
wanted criminal. 

One  again  I  most  tell  you  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American  when  bills  to  help  the 
right  people  are  passed.   I  pledge  my  full 
support  to  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  Lewis  Cabpei^tek. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr 
DoDD)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

LukTVIAir    INDXPENDENCK 

a«r.  Dodd.  Mr.  President,  among  free  men 
around  the  world,  the  fact  that  Latvia  com- 


memorates her  50th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence strikes  a  responsive  note. 

True,  Latvia  today  U  a  captive  state.  In- 
corporated by  force  and  duplicity  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Latvia's  plight,  unfortunately, 
also  befell  her  sister  Baltic  states,  Lithuania 
and  Estonia. 

But  there  are  men  and  women,  throughout 
the  civilized  world  today,  who  mark  the  an- 
niversary of  freedom  that  reigned  without  re- 
cent memory  In  states  like  Latvia.  They  also 
mourn  the  deliberate  destruction  of  that  in- 
dependence by  brutal  marauders  who  sit 
astride  the  prostrate  captive  states  in  dom- 
inating occupation. 

In  the  dismal,  war-riddled  European  sum- 
mer of  29  years  ago,  Soviet  police  and  troops 
were  deeply  engrossed  in  a  human  tragedy, 
that  of  chopping  up  the  small  and  free  Baltic 
states. 

While  most  of  us  here  at  home  at  the  time 
were  dumb-struck  with  the  horror  of  the 
Nazi  blitzkrieg  that  overran  France,  and  the 
disaster  of  Dunkirk  freshly  engraved  in 
our  minds,  a  partner  in  totalitarianism  plun- 
dered freely. 

In  a  way  it  was  out  of  sight  but  hardly 
out  of  mind.  Cynically  and  ruthlessly,  the 
Soviet  Union  Ignored  its  own  promises  of 
noninterference  in  the  Baltic  states.  While 
Hitler  ravaged  Central  and  Western  Europe, 
Stalin  rampaged  up  and  down  bordering, 
little  nations. 

Self-detenninatlon  of  peoples  was  Ignored 
by  totalitarianism  then  as  It  is  today. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
ohildren  were  rudely  rounded  up  and  sent 
Into  the  vastness  of  Soviet  prison  camps. 
Other  thousands  were  arbitrarily  executed. 
The  agony  of  Latvia,  as  well  as  Lithuania 
and  Estonia,  went  unrelieved. 

Through  the  ensiling  years,  the  predica- 
ment of  Latvia  and  her  sister  states  has  be- 
come more  somber  to  the  world  at  large.  So- 
viet hegemony  is  prosecuted  in  an  ever-more 
vengeful  manner. 

We  protest,  which  may  sound  like  boot- 
less cries.  Yet,  they  prove  a  constant  Irri- 
tant to  the  totalitarian  occupier  that  its 
conquest  was  a  monstrous  crime  against 
humanity. 

As  history  has  shown,  Mr.  President,  peo- 
ple liberate  themselves.  To  help  them,  we 
must  never  shirk  our  responsibility  in  re- 
membering what  happened  to  small  and 
helpless  nations  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits as  were  Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Estonia. 
A  moving  and  chilling  document  of 
Latvia's  contemporary  history  and  her  pres- 
ent-day status  has  been  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  manifesto  by  the  New  Farmers  and 
Smallholders  Party  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Latvia. 

The  manifesto  is  noteworthy  reminder  to 
all  of  us  to  recall  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Latvian  independence  and  her  subjugation 
by  an  oppressor. 


VIETNAM— A  MEXICAN 
NEWSPAPER'S  VIEW 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  often  had  the  dis- 
couraging impression  that  the  news  me- 
dia of  other  coimtries  seldom  mention  the 
United  States  except  to  criticize  our 
actions,  our  intentions,  or  our  policies. 

It  was  indeed  refreshing  to  me  to  read 
recently  an  article  in  El  Sol  de  Mexico 
which  illustrates  that  all  foreign  news 
stories  are  not  anti-American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled:  "Will  the  United  States 
Give  Up  in  Vietnam?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wnx  THE  Untteo  States  Oive  Up  in  Vietnam? 
The  most  recent  rumors  that  are  being 
spread  around  the  world  are  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  find  some  way  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam. 

If  they  really  went  into  that  country  when 
they  shouldn't  have,  it  is  the  most  colossal 
historical  blunder  of  those  of  recent  times 
If  the  communist  threat  dldnt  really  exist 
why  were  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  youne 
lives  sacrificed? 

Undoubtedly  there  exist  mauy  good,  sound 
and  powerful  reasons  for  the  United  States 
having  gone  in  to  help  a  little  coimtry  such 
as  South  Vietnam,  in  order  to  defend  itself 
against  a  monstrous  enemy  like  China  with 
another  Immense  ally  such  as  Russia,  who 
by  turns  were  helping  North  Vietnam  in  its 
attempts  to  take  control  of  the  southern 
fraction  of  said  peninsula. 

From  a  necessary  point  of  view,  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  bomb  the  sources  of  supply 
wherever  they  were,  even  though  it  be  in 
North  Vietnam,  which  now  that  this  is  too 
far  away,  such  sources  of  supply  have  been 
moved  to  Cambodia. 

Since  the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  were 
suspended  by  former  President  Johnson  in 
a  meastire  of  poUUcaa  weakness  in  the  face 
of  great  and  numerous  pressures  the  num- 
ber of  American  dead  in  Vietnam  has  been 
increasing  in  an  alarming  way  and  the  threat 
to  the  capital  of  Saigon  is  ever  greater,  with 
the  suburbs  being  methodically  and  con- 
stantly besieged  and  bombed.  One  might  sav 
that  it  is  almost  ready  to  give  up. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  possibility  of 
renewing  the  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  are  b^ng  "studied"  (we  will  i^ee 
how  many  Americans  die  while  -some 
studies"  continue  to  be  made),  also  the  pos- 
slbUlty  "is  being  studied"  of  bombing  the 
bases  of  the  Vletcong  in  Cambodia  and  the 
American  military  men  in  Vietnam,  desjjerate 
In  the  face  of  the  distressing  situation,  have 
already  requested  permission  to  attack  these 
bases,  but  Washington  waits.  .  .  .  What  is 
it  waiting  for?,  for  more  men  to  die?  in 
order  to  then  decide  that  it  Is  better  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  leave  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  communists  who  will  com- 
pletely occupy  it  and  wherein  they  will  un- 
doubtedly carry  out  the  siuldeet,  most  violent 
and  inhuman  of  reprisals,  for  we  already 
know  about  the  ferocity  of  the  communists. 
Once  a  ship's  lieutenant,  Norde  Wilson, 
sent  to  the  representative  from  the  district 
of  Ohio  [ale]  William  E.  MlnshaU,  an  im- 
pressive letter  in  which  he  reqiiested  as  an 
aviation  pilot  that  the  pilots  be  given  "Just" 
a  fighting  chance  of  winning  and  surviving, 
since,  at  that  time,  the  lack  of  bombs  was 
being  complained  about,  because  airplanes 
were  taking  off  canying  only  one-sixth  of 
their  capacity  and  they  were  risking  too 
much  on  almost  useless  mission,  bombing 
little  wooden  bridges  over  unimportant 
streams,  which  were  repaired  during  the 
nights. 

The  aviator  complained  that  they  were 
being  sent  on  highly  dangerous  night  flights 
over  unknown  and  mountainous  regions 
where,  in  addition  to  the  natural  perils, 
there  existed  that  of  iflylng  at  a  low  altitude 
in  the  darkness  of  night. 

They  were  also  ordered  to  respect  the  prin- 
cipal targets  In  the  harbors  where  there  were 
large  mtmltlons  dumps  which  later  on  would 
kill  their  fellow  Amerlccms. 

Then  the  aviator  spoke  of  the  tremendous 
waste  of  dropping  very  costly  bombs  on  prac- 
tically deserted  places  and  of  risking  and 
losing  costly  equipment  on  missions  with- 
out any  importance. 

Freedom  has  no  price,  how  many  lives  can 
It  cost  and  how  many  millions  of  lives  has 
the  freedom  of  one  single  nation  cost?  How 
much  has  the  war  in  Vietnam  cost  in  money, 
lives,  sorrows,  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  to 
end  up  now  with  having  to  withdraw  and 
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leave  everything  In  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munists? 

The  latest  American  proposal  appears 
naive  because  it  states:  "we  will  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  if  the  communists  of 
North  Vietnam  and  their  allies  will  with- 
draw." Why  perchance  wasn't  this  same  con- 
dition put  forth  m  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  not  after  so  much  fighting? 

It  is  absolutely  absurd  and  useless  to  ex- 
pect that  the  communists,  who  availing 
themselves  of  the  suspension  In  bombings 
have  reinforced  themselves  and  Infiltrated 
in  a  greater  number  than  ever  and  have 
laid  siege  to  Saigon,  the  South  Vietnamese 
capital,  are  going  to  leave  "docilely"   now. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bombings  are 
very  cruel,  they  don't  respect  the  innocent 
and  they  cause  a  very  great  psychological 
impact  on  the  whole  world.  Because  of  this 
Johnson  saw  himself  obliged  to  suspend 
them.  But  perchance  aren't  the  tremendous 
communist  bombings,  without  risking  planes 
and  without  loss  of  lives,  on  Saigon  just  as 
cruel  or  crueler  than  the  American  ones? 

To  prolong  a  war  Is  perhaps  more  cruel 
than  to  intensify  It  to  end  It  quickly,  al- 
though this  can  never  be  known.  At  any  rate, 
in  case  of  need,  emergency  or  war,  the  policy 
regarding  an  objective  should  be  clear  and 
decided,  never  wavering,  weak  or  indeci- 
sive. Only  the  will  to  win  carries  success. 
And  above  all,  there  must  exist  the  absolute 
conviction  that  one  is  doing  good,  in  de- 
fense of  a  noble  cause. 

If  the  end  result  is  to  hand  over  the  Viet- 
nam peninsula  to  the  communists,  what  a 
crime  to  do  it  after  so  much  death,  expense 
and  destruction! 

The  worst  part  Is  that  such  a  brave  peo- 
ple as  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  don't  de- 
.serve  such  a  sad  fate,  will  be  delivered  into 
slavery  or  death. 

The  historical  responsibility  of  a  country 
has  to  prevail  throughout  time,  and  the 
commitments  contracted  must  be  fulfilled, 
more  so  If  they  have  cost  so  much  suffering  to 
the  country  In  question. 

The  American  dead  In  Vietnam  would  rise 
from  their  graves  if  they  could  see  the  futility 
of  their  sacrifice  and  the  people  would  damn 
forever  those  who  having  been  able  to  pre- 
vent It,  dldnt  want  to  do  so. 


development  of  base  plans.  Others  plan 
to  use  them  in  the  future. 

Third.  If  adopted,  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  base  plans  would  be 
borne  by  the  dairy  Industry  itself,  with 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
enable  dairy  farmers  to  engage  in  more 
realistic  planning,  production,  and  mar- 
keting of  high-quality  milk  for  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Mc- 
Govern  and  others  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  give  it  full  and  careful 
consideration. 


CLASS  I  MILK  BASE  PLANS  NEEDED 
BY  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  name  has  been  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  745,  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
to  authorize  establishment  of  class  I 
milk  base  plans  by  dairy  farmers  imder 
Federal  mUk  marketing  orders. 

The  proposed  legislation.  S.  745,  is  of 
real  significance  to  dairying  in  Texas 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation.  If 
enacted — as  I  believe  it  should  be — it 
would  enable  milk  producers  to  develop 
and  operate  more  orderly  systems  of 
marketing  and  result  in  greater  stabili- 
zation of  dairy  income. 

In  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  745, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  incorporates 
principles  which  I  believe  are  sound. 
These  include: 

First.  Based  on  the  principle  of  self- 
help,  the  authority  would  enable  milk 
producers  to  more  effectively  manage 
their  own  economic  affairs. 

Second.  This  is  enabling  legislation — 
and  does  not  require  mandatory  action 
by  milk  producers  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate class  I  base  plans.  However,  it  pro- 
vides that  authority  will  be  available  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  In  many  areas,  dairy 
farmers  are  ready  to  go  now  with  the 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  I  introduced  S.  818,  a  short 
and  simple  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  for  5  additional  years, 
to  1975. 

In  regard  to  this  legislation,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  editorials  which 
appeared  this  weekend  in  the  Baltimore 
Sim,  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
three  editorials  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun, 

June  29.  19691 

Voting  Act 

A  simple  and  direct  course  of  action  with 
respect  to  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  which 
Is  to  expire  in  August,  1970,  would  be  to 
extend  the  law  for  another  five  years,  to 
protect  and  reinforce  the  voting  rights  which 
Negroes  In  the  South  are  claiming  In  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  law  has  been  helpful 
in  securing  for  Negroes  the  rights  which  they 
have  been  denied.  In  one  way  or  another,  by 
too  many  southern  communities,  and  com- 
mon sense  would  suggest  that  the  law  be 
renewed  until  there  can  be  no  question  about 
a  citizen's  right  to  register  and  vote. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  chosen  to 
avoid  this  simple  course.  After  a  long  delay. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  fuzzed  over 
the  President's  intentions  as  to  the  voting 
rights  of  Southern  Negroes  by  proposing  that 
Congress  replace  the  bill  to  extend  the  1965 
act  with  a  comprehensive  bill  which,  under 
the  guise  of  a  nation-wide  application,  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  present  federal  law  with 
respect  to  the  South.  Special  safeguards  still 
are  advisable  in  the  South,  according  to  civil 
rights  workers  who  have  watched  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  voting  Negroes,  and  the 
Nixon  Administration's  recommendations  to 
Congress  can  only  be  construed  as  a  retreat 
from  a  successful  program.  Moreover,  the 
retreat  can  be  construed  as  an  act  of  political 
expediency,  a  gesture  to  certain  Southerners, 
which  could  lead  the  Republican  party  down 
a  dead-end  street. 

Mr.  Johnston  reported  from  our  Washington 
bureau  that  the  Nixon  Administration's  bill 
would  (1)  ban  literacy  tests  In  all  states 
through  1973,  (2)  ban  all  state  residency 
requirements  for  presidential  elections,  (3) 
continue  the  federal  authority  to  send  vot- 
ing examiners  and  observers  to  southern 
states  but  make  it  nationwide,  (4)  weaken 
the  present  federal  authority  to  block  local 
laws  aimed  at  preventing  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing or  running  for  oflBce,  and  (5)  establish  a 
presidential  commission  to  study  voting  dis- 
crimination and  election  fraud. 

The  flaw  In  the  proposal  is  In  the  fourth 
point,  although  It  also  seems  likely  that  con- 


sideration of  a  comprehensive  blU  of  this 
nature  would  help  to  delay  an  extension  of 
the  basic  law.  Chairman  Celler  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  described  the  proposal  as  a 
delaying  action.  Mr.  Celler  could  bring  the 
matter  Into  focus  by  pushing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  while  consid- 
ering the  administration's  other  proposals. 
An  unfair  legal  burden  should  not  be  placed 
upon  southern  states,  but  unfair  voting  prac- 
tice in  the  South  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the 
federal  government. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  28,  19691 
A  Villain  Voting  Law 
The  Administration's  voting  rights  proposal 
unveiled  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  re- 
minds us  that  laws,  like  men,  can  smile  and 
smile  and  be  a  villain  all  the  while.  Genuinely 
good  featiu*es  can  naask  Impossibly  bad  ones 
and  extended  debate  can  be  a  cover  for  evil 
Intentions. 

The  1965  voting  rights  law,  a  valuable 
measure  offering  meaningful  protection  to 
Negroes  in  the  South,  expires  In  its  essential 
features  next  year.  It  prohibits  literacy  tests - 
In  those  states  and  areas  where  fewer  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  eligible  population  go  to 
the  polls,  on  the  presumption  that  such  '.ests 
are  instruments  of  an  official  policy  to  dis- 
courage Negro  voting.  These  tests  have,  ac- 
cordingly, been  banned  in  seven  Southern 
states,  and  in  a  few  other  areas.  Since  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law,  800.000  Southern 
Negroes  have  been  registered  to  vote  who  did 
not  vote  before. 

Although  the  p>ercentage  of  Americans  go- 
ing to  the  polls  declined  generally  across  the 
country  in  the  1968  balloting,  it  rose  in  the 
South  and  especially  among  Negroes  The  in- 
crease in  voter  participation  among  eligible 
Negroes  was  from  44  per  cent  in  1964  to  51 
per  cent  in  1968.  a  gain  that  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  some  Negro 
candidates  such  as  Charles  Evers,  newly 
elected  Mayor  of  Payette,  Miss  ,  and  Howard 
Lee.  Mayor  of  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Instead  of  urging  simple  extension  of  the 
present  voting  rights  act,  a  course  of  action 
recommended  by  civil  rights  leaders,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  placate  the  South 
by  proposing  a  flat  ban  on  literacy  tests 
everywhere  in  the  country.  This  is  a  form  of 
unacceptably  rough  Justice — that  because 
some  men  steal,  all  men  must  have  their 
liands  cut  off.  Because  this  proposal  will 
arouse  so  much  opposition  and  controversy, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  It  will  result  in  no 
voting  rights  law  at  all. 

Still  other  features  of  the  Administration's 
measure  would  further  undermine  the  pres- 
ent law's  basic  purposes.  The  states  are  now 
required  to  submit  voting  law  changes  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  prior  approval. 
The  new  proposal  would  put  the  obligation 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  keep  up  with 
all  state  voting  law  changes  and  to  Initiate 
suits  against  any  discriminatory  ones  after 
they  htwl  been  made. 

The  only  positive  feature  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  Is  one  banning  state  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  in  Presiden- 
tial elections.  President  Johnson  asked  for 
this  In  1967.  pointing  out  that  the  mobility 
of  modern  Americans  makes  strict  residency 
requirements  undemocratic  and  anachro- 
nistic. "They  serve  only  to  create  a  new 
class  of  disfranchised  Americans.*'  he  said. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  as 
many  as  5.5-mllllon  Americans  were  denied 
the  ballot  in  November  by  such  regulations. 
Almost  half  the  states  now  impose  the  ab- 
surd requirement  on  voters  that  they  be  resi- 
dents a  full  year  before  they  are  eligible  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  Presidency. 

The  single  beneficial  change  of  removing 
this  harsh  limitation  cannot  mask  the  bill's 
bad  features.  The  AdminlEtration's  voting 
rights  proposal  ought  to  be  shelved  in  favor 
of  an  extension  of  existing  law.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  mucu  like  the  Administration's 
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electoral  reform  propoeal  previously  unveiled. 
What  may  appear  appeallngly  liberal  on 
lt«  face  may  prove  harshly  reactlooary  In  Its 
Impact. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  29. 
1969)  , 

Monkey  Wrench 
The  operative,  conspicuous  and  altogether 
damning  fact  about  the  Attorney  General's 
statement  on  Thursday  before  a  House  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  is  that  It  opposes  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
That  act  expires  in  August.  1970.  There  Is  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  with  Administration 
support,  the  act  could  be  extended  for  Ave 
years.  With  Administration  opposition,  a 
simple  extension  bill  may  well  be  defeated. 
The  extended  hearings  and  bitter  contro- 
versy to  which  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
proposals  will  surely  give  rise  may  end  by 
leaving  the  country  without  any  Pederal  vot- 
ing rights  legislation  at  all. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  some  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  proposals.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
also  much  to  be  said  against  them.  For  our 
part,  we  heartily  agree  with  the  Attorney 
General  that  "all  adult  citizens  who  are  of 
sound  mind  and  who  have  not  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  should  be  free  to  find  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process.'.'  We  would,  therefore,  support  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  ban  literacy  tests  every- 
where In  the  United  States.  But  some  states 
are  going  to  resist  such  legislation. 

We  are  no  less  heartily  in  favor  of  the  ban 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mitchell  on  state  residency 
requirements  for  national  elections.  In  this 
mobile  Nation,  such  parochial  and  artificial 
restraints  on  the  basic  right  of  national  citi- 
zenship should  long  ago  have  been  aban- 
doned. But  the  reform  Is  likely  to  engender  a 
lot  of  opposition.  Similarly,  there  are  sub- 
stantial arguments  to  support  the  change 
recommended  by  the  Attorney  General  In  the 
mode  of  attacking  state  legislation  which 
may  operate  to  deprive  minorities  of  voting 
opportunities.  But  the  change  Is  an  extremely 
complex  one  calling  for  the  most  careful  anal- 
ysis and  debate.  Let  Congress  take  up  these 
proposed  improvements  at  leisure  and  on 
their  Individual  merits — and  not  when  they 
can  be  used  as  devices  for  preventing  the  en- 
actment of  any  voting  rights  legislation 
whatever. 

The  most  cogent  argument  for  continuance 
of  the  1965  act  was  stated  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
himself.    "Since    1965."    he    testified,    "more 
than  800,000  Negro  voters  have  been  regis- 
tered   in    the   seven   states   covered    by   the 
Act."  And  a  few  of  them,  he  might  have 
added,  have  been  elected  to  public  office.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  given  to  black 
Americans   the   means   to   make  themselves 
felt  and  heeded  politically  where  they  were 
previously  ignored.   And  that,  of  course,  is 
precisely  why  there  is  such  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  it  among  so  many  white  Southerners. 
The  Attorney  General  can  dress  his  pro- 
posals  up   as   much   as    he    likes   in   high- 
sounding  phrases  about  putting  voting  rights 
on  a  national  rather  than  a  regional  basis: 
but  he  is  not  going  to  fool  any  of  the  people 
who  have  fought  the  long  hard  battle  to 
make   voting  a  reality  for  Negroes   in   the 
South.  He  is  not  going  to  fool  Clarence  Mit- 
chell of  the  NAACP  who  said  with  charac- 
teristic straight-forwardness  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  bill  is  "a  sophisticated  but 
nonetheless    deadly    way    of    thwarting    the 
progress  we  have  made."  He  is  not  going  to 
fool  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  the  seasoned  counsel 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Leadership  Conference, 
who  called  the  Administration  measure  "a 
monkey   wrench."  He  is  not  going  to  fool 
Rep.    William    M.    McCtUloch.   ranking   Re- 
publican on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  a  stalwart  champion  of  civil  rights  who 
said   he   favors   a   simple   extension   of   the 
present  law. 
These  men   have  implored  the   Attorney 
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General  not  to  open  the  way  now  for  pro- 
longed, divisive  debate  and  the  ugly  possi- 
bility of  a  Southern  fiUbuster  If  the  voting 
rights  Issue  carries  over  into  next  year.  The 
country  is  not  going  to  be  fooled,  either.  It 
knows  that  the  Southern  stratagem  now  em- 
braced by  the  Administration  poses  two 
tragic  dangers.  One  Is  the  danger  that  If 
Negroes  are  deprived  of  a  chance  to  advance 
their  welfare  through  orderly  political  ac- 
tion, they  will  be  pushed  toward  disorder 
and  violence.  The  other  is  the  danger  that 
the  country  will  find  itself  in  default  on  a 
moral  commitment  ithas  undertaken  In  the 
name  of  democracy  and  Justice. 


MOISE  TSHOMBE 


Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  dealing 
with  the  death  of  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tshombe  of  the  Congo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Dodd  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  MtntDER  of  Moise  Tshombe 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of  Molse 
Tshombe.  .former  prime  minister  of  the 
Congo,  in  an  Algerian  prison  can  only  be 
characterized  as  cold-blooded  political  mur- 
der. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  suspect- 
ing the  official  statement  put  out  by  the 
Algerian  government  that  Tshombe  died  of 
natural  causes  in  his  sleep. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  common  knowledge  that 
there  were  elements  In  the  Algerian  govern- 
ment who  were  disposed  to  cooperate  with 
the  plans  of  the  Mobutu  government  to 
liquidate  Tshombe. 

Second,  there  is  the  highly  suspicious  fact 
that  the  news  of  Tshombe's  death  comes  on 
the  anniversary  of  Congolese  independence. 
Joseph  Mobutu,  totalitarian  ruler  of  the 
Congo,  feared  Tshombe  so  much  that  he  con- 
spired to  have  him  kidnapped  in  mid-air 
in  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  extra- 
dited to  the  Congo.  Mobutu  can  now  cele- 
brate Independence  Day  free  of  any  fear  that 
Moise  Tshombe  will  some  day  come  back  to 
threaten  his  one-man  rule. 

Finally,  there  is  the  further  suspicious  fact 
that  the  medical  report  on  Tshombe's  death 
was  signed  by  ten  Algerian  doctors.  The 
number  of  doctors  by  itself  is  suggestive  of 
a  panic  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Algerian 
authorities,  designed  to  reassure  a  doubting 
world  opinion. 

According  to  this  morning's  news  account, 
the  Algerian  government  plans  to  conduct 
an  autofwy.  If  they  really  wish  to  satisfy 
world  opinion  that  Tshombe  died  of  natural 
causes,  I  suggest  that  the  Algerian  author- 
ities, out  of  simple  decency.  Immediately 
release  Tshombe's  body  to  his  family  so  that 
the  autopsy  can  be  performed  by  an  Inde- 
pendent group  of  European  specialists. 

But  even  if  Tshombe  did  die  In  his  sleep, 
as  the  Algerian  government  reports,  I  still 
say  that  he  was  murdered. 

The  prime  responsibility  for  this  murder 
lies  with  the  Congolese  government  of  Jo- 
seph Mobutu  which  planned  and  arranged 
the  mid-air  kidnapping  of  Tshombe  on 
June  30,  1967,  by  a  former  French  convict. 
On  the  day  that  the  kidnapping  took  place, 
Mobutu,  anticipating  Tshombe's  Immediate 
extradition  by  the  Algerian  government, 
publicly  gloated  that  Tshombe  was  "as  good 
as  dead."  Tshombe  was  not  extradited  thanks 
to  the  fact  that  President  Boumedienne  over- 
ruled his  own  supreme  court.  But  President 
Mobutu  has  now  achieved  the  objective  he 
sought  through  the  kidnapping:  Tshombe  Is 
dead. 

Even  If  Tshombe  did  die  of  natural  causes 
the   Algerian   government   will   not    be    able 


to  escape  Its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
his  death.  It  was  not  enough  that  Presi- 
dent Boumedienne  refused  to  extradite 
Tshombe  to  the  Congo.  Simple  humaiuty  and 
a  respect  for  International  law  should  both 
have  dictated  that  Tshombe  be  released  im- 
mediately. His  detention  for  two  years  in  a 
condition  of  total  isolation  was  a  grave  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  which  by  Itself  mer- 
its the  condemnation  of  civilized  opinion 

Finally,  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
tragic  death  of  Molse  Tshombe  must  be 
borne  by  those  American  officials  whose 
blind  and  unreasoning  hostility  towards 
Tshombe  led  them  to  prefer  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  under  Joseph  Mobutu  to  the  re- 
markably democratic  and  efficient  govern- 
ment which  Tshombe  gave  the  Congo  as 
prime  minister. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  sub- 
ject when  Congress  reconvenes  after  the 
July  4  recess. 

Joseph  Mobutu  will  no  doubt  rejoice  over 
the  death  of  Tshombe.  as  will  the  Commu- 
nists and  other  extremists. 

But  his  death  will  be  mourned  by  the 
millions  of  his  followers  in  the  Congo,  by  the 
many  moderate  leaders  of  the  new  African 
nations,  and  by  all  those  who  value  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Molse  Tshombe  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

He  was.  without  question,  one  of  the  few 
great  statesmen  that  black  Africa  has 
produced. 

He  was  a  natural  leader  of  men,  and  as 
courageous  as  he  was  warmhearted  and 
eloquent. 

History  will  record  that  when  the  Congo 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  a  Communist  take- 
over in  the  summer  of  1964,  it  was  Moise 
Tshombe,  almost  slngle-handedlv.  who  saved 
the  Congo  by  dint  of  his  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  energy  and  leadership. 

I  count  It  a  privilege  to  have  known 
Tshombe  as  a  friend,  and  I  shall  always 
treasure  the  recollection  of  the  times  I  spent 
with  him.  In  the  Congo,  in  London,  and  in 
Brussels. 

The  people  of  the  Congo  will  not  forget 
Molse  Tshombe.  Nor  will  they  reconcile 
themselves  forever  to  the  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny of  Joseph  Mobutu.  Mobutu  has  sue 
ceeded  in  liquidating  Tshombe.  But  there 
will  be  more  fighters  for  freedom  and  more 
Tshombes.  And  some  day,  I  am  certain,  the 
people  of  the  Congo  will  again  be  free 
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HOUSE  &  HOME  EDITIORIAL  CRITI- 
CIZES OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
required  to  build  1,000  units  each  of  five 
prototypes  of  industrialized  housing  a 
year  for  5  years— a  total  of  25,000 
units— to  determine  if  costs  cannot  be 
substantially  lowered  by  mass  produc- 
tion and  industrialized  methods.  The 
funds  are  made  available  under  existing 
HUD  housing  programs.  No  new  money 
is  needed. 

As  the  author  of  this  provision  of  the 
act,  let  me  say  why  it  was  written  in  the 
way  it  was  written. 

First,  there  are  virtually  no  good  cost 
figures  for  industrialized  housing.  While 
everyone  believes  that  costs  can  be  cut 
dramatically  through  applying  indus- 
trialized housing.  While  everyone  be- 
lieves that  costs  can  be  cut  dramatically 
through  applying  industrial  processes, 
the  hard  facts  have  really  never  been 
proved. 

Second,  in  the  past,  HUD  had  never 
built  more  than  one  or  two  demonstra- 


tion houses  by  industrialized  methods. 
This,  obviously,  has  proven  nothing 
about  cutting  costs. 

Third,  builders  and  producers  say  that 
to  get  any  good  cost  data  as  to  whether 
and  by  how  much  costs  can  be  cut 
through  industrialized  housing,  a  manu- 
facturer would  need  to  build  at  least 
1 ,000  units  a  year  to  cover  his  initial  out- 
lay for  machinery  and  equipment.  Any- 
thing less  than  that  would  prove  noth- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  Douglas  Commission 
urged  such  a  project  and  it  was  passed 
in  the  Housing  Act. 

Now,  however.  Secretary  Romney  has 
oiganized  "Operation  Breakthrough" 
with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare  and  public 
relations.  But  he  is  proposing  to  build 
only  30  to  40  units  each  of  12  to  20  pro- 
totypes a  year.  This,  of  course,  will  prove 
very  little,  especially  as  he  proposes  to 
build  them  in  some  eight  regions  of  the 
country.  It  will  prove  almost  nothing. 

Housing  producers,  homebuilders,  and 
housing  experts  all  agree  that  voliune  is 
the  key  to  prove  whether  real  savings  can 
be  made. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
in  the  field  is  Richard  O'Neill,  the  editor 
of  House  &  Home  magazine.  Mr.  O'Neill 
knows  housing  and  housing  products  as 
do  few  men  in  the  country.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  experts  on  housing  construc- 
tion and  housing  programs.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
Douglas  Commission  and  was  the  author 
of  the  detailed  introduction  and  Sum- 
mary to  the  Douglas  Commission  report. 

In  the  July  issue  of  House  &  Home 
magazine,  he  editorializes  about  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough."  or  as  Mr.  O'Neill's 
imaginary  administrators  call  it,  "Op- 
eration Breakdown." 

I  urge  that  the  experts  at  HUD  read 
this  editorial.  But  I  urge  them  further 
to  carry  out  section  108  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  so  that  hard  facts  may  re- 
place fuzzy  data  in  the  area  of  indus- 
trialized housing. 

In  my  judgment  and  that  of  former 
Senator  Douglas,  Mr,  O'Neill,  and  most 
of  the  knowledgeable  housing  builders 
and  producers,  by  combining  the  best 
products  and  practices  in  the  existing 
.state  of  the  building  art  with  mass  pro- 
duction methods,  we  can  significantly  re- 
duce costs.  We  need  to  get  on  with  the 
job  of  carrying  out  section  108  and  we 
need  less  talk  about  some  magic  new 
breakthrough. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  &  Home  editorial  by  Mr.  O'Neill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
A     FICTION — Scraps     From     an     Imaginary 

Dialog    Among    Some    Savants    on    the 

Potomac's  Banks,  or  How   To   Negate  a 

Mandate 

(By  Richard  W.  O'Neill) 

Now,  men,  how  can  we  show  people  that 
we're  really  doing  something  about  low-in- 
come housing  without  getting  the  Budget 
Bureau  or  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
mad  at  us  for  Increasing  the  federal  budget 
more  than  a  few  million? 

Well,  how  about  announcing  a  big  project 
"about  studying  constraints  on  building  more 
economical  housing,  like  that  last  bunch  In 
here  did  with  their  In-Cltles  contract? 


Yeah,  but  you  know  that  that  In-Cltles 
hoopla  about  studying  constraints,  which 
everybody  knew  about  anyhow,  was  just  a  lot 
of  Jazz.  Hell,  Herbert  Hoover,  before  he  was 
President,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, identified  most  of  the  constraints 
back  In  the  1920s — codes,  zoning,  lending,  all 
that  stuff. 

Well,  then,  maybe  we  better  phase  out  In- 
Cltles.  Just  leave  a  little  bit  of  It  to  preserve 
the  old  bureaucratic  Integrity  In  '70.  Kill  It 
In  fiscal  '71. 

I  guess  you're  right.  That  last  bunch  of 
desk  Jockles  only  liked  projects  on  paper. 
We've  got  to  move  some  dirt  to  show  we're 
action  guys.  So  let's  do  some  applied  research, 
not  Just  a  lot  of  reports,  but  let's  do  It  with- 
out much  cost. 

Great.  Now  let's  throw  that  around  and 
see  If  It  sticks  to  the  wall.  We  can  use  Sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  Not 
even  the  Democratic  Congress  can  shoot  us 
down  on  that. 

You  mean  the  Proxmlre  amendment.  You 
know.  It  tells  the  Secretary  to  approve  five 
1,000-unit  projects  each  year  for  five  years. 
Boy,  that's  25,000  units.  What  a  gas! 

Now  wait.  We  can't  spend  that  kind  of 
money.  The  guys  over  at  Treasury  would  kill 
us.  Look,  108  was  designed  to  test  a  number 
of  new  building  systems  with  the  economies 
of  scale,  like  1.000  units  at  a  whack.  We 
don't  stand  a  chance  of  getting  money  for 
more  than  just  a  few,  but  we  can  project 
the  economies  of  scale  on  paper. 

I  object.  Section  108  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  empirical  experience,  and  mere 
theorizing  is  all  prototypes  have  ever  given 
us.  And  you  don't  have  to  ask  for  any  money; 
you've  already  got  It. 

You  mean  the  Treasury's  got  It.  You  might 
as  well  tell  the  guys. 

Okay.  There's  about  a  half  billion  of  special 
assistance  that  hasn't  been  used,  and  an- 
other half  blUlon  allocated  for  pubUc  hous- 
ing In  fiscal  '70.  Then  there's  another  half 
billion  that  Johnson  put  Into  fiscal  '71,  but 
that  Nixon  wants  to  rescind,  plus  almost  a 
half  billion  still  In  cnma  takeout  authority, 
not  to  mention  imused  urban  renewal  and 
Model  Cities  money  lying  around. 

Why,  we're  swimming  in  money!  Let's  see. 
Section  108  would  call  for  only  about  $100 
million  In  its  first  year.  And  doesn't  the  Act 
tell  us  to  spend  that  money? 

Yes.  it  does,  but  not  on  your  Council-of- 
Economlc-Advtsors  you  don't,  dummy.  That 
money  stay.s  in  the  Treasury.  We've  got  to 
fight  inflation,  too,  you  know.  No  sir.  we'll 
have  to  go  before  the  Congress  and  r.sk  only 
for  money  for  research.  We're  not  going  to 
use  that  other  money  for  108.  even  if  the 
Act  tells  us  to. 

But  Congress  would  love  to  come  up  with 
answers  to  housing  the  poor,  and  they  want 
a  show  of  housing  volume  to  get  re-elected. 
Furthermore,  they  decided  last  fall  that 
money  and  not  technology  was  the  answer: 
for  sure  in  the  short  term — and  probably  in 
the  long  term.  too. 

I  agree.  They  won't  take  kindly  to  more 
small-scale  research,  and  they  won't  like  our 
trying  to  duck  Section  108. 

Nonsense.  The  Big  Guy  said  housing  has 
to  fight  Inflation  like  everybody  else,  and 
we're  going  to  do  our  part.  We're  not  going  to 
dip  Into  our  pot  over  at  Treasury  and  add  to 
the  federal  budget. 

Well.  then,  let's  prepare  a  project.  Let's 
call  it  Project  Breakdown,  because  It  will 
produce  a  good  breakdown  of  all  the  cost 
components  in  new  building  systems. 

Good.  We'll  Invite  a  lot  of  guys  to  make 
proposals  to  us.  then  we'll  select  sites  for 
them  and  get  everybody  to  cooperate.  Well 
get  all  the  government  agencies  to  work 
together,  the  labor  unions  to  change  their 
ways,  the  politicians  to  forget  politics,  com- 
munity groups  and  building  departments  to 
work  out  new  alliances  and  new  rules  for 
building. 
Walt  a  minute!  What  new  systems,  what 


guys,  what  sites?  Don't  you  know  what  Ap- 
propriations win  say  to  a  research  pitch  like 
that?  And  do  you  seriously  believe  all  those 
different  constituencies  will  lie  down  to- 
gether and  play  patty-cake?  Come  on.  chief  I 

He's  right.  You  know  what  each  of  those 
groups  acts  like  when  they  see  that  boodle 
coming  down  that  old  log-rolling  road. 
They'll  all  be  howling  for  theirs  like  a  pack 
of  wolves. 

And  then  some  smart  guy  on  Appropria- 
tions Is  going  to  ask  us  sweetly,  "Will  you 
stockpile  subsidized  housing  allocations  so 
you  can  award  them  to  your  favorite  proto- 
type winners,  in  your  favorite  locale?"  What 
about  that? 

The  trouble  with  you  guys  Is  that  you 
worry  too  much  about  details,  and  what  lies 
ahead.  We'll  worry  about  the  future  when 
we  get  there.  Let's  get  on  with  the  job.  team. 

End  of  Imaginary  dialogue.  No  comment. 


A  BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
report  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
efforts  to  control  nutrient  pollution,  one 
of  the  worst  problems  in  the  degradation 
of  our  Nation's  waters,  brings  heartening 
news  on  two  counts. 

First,  for  many  years,  the  Milwaukee 
sewage  treatment  plant  has  been  un- 
usually successful  in  removing  phos- 
phorus from  its  effluent,  and  a  study  of 
the  Milwaukee  plant  indicates  there  may 
be  factors  at  work  there  which  could  be 
applied  in  plants  nationwide  to  improve 
removal  of  this  element.  The  increasing 
addition  of  phosphorus  to  our  lakes  and 
rivers  is  a  root  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
devastating  kinds  of  pollution — algae 
growth. 

Second,  the  article  reports  that  a 
major  detergent  user  has  changed  to  a 
nonphosphate  base  detergent.  As  one 
pollution  control  expert  says  in  the 
article,  elimination  nationwide  of  phos- 
phorus in  detergents  would  be  a  giant 
step  forward  in  restoring  the  quality  of 
our  waters — and  the  effects  would  be 
immediate. 

It  is  time  we  took  this  step  and  the 
evidence  is  increasing  rapidly  that  it  is 
technically  and  economically  feasible  to 
do  so. 

I  shall  introduce  legislation  shortly 
which  would  actually  require  that  phos- 
phorous be  eliminated  from  detergents, 
and  that  adequate,  nonpolluting  substi- 
tutes be  used.  Further,  the  legislation  will 
provide  for  an  intensive  program  of 
research  to  assure  that  it  can  and  will 
be  done. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  can 
afford  to  destroy  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment in  the  name  of  economics. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  uneconomical  to  pol- 
lute the  water,  the  air.  or  the  land.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  coming  to 
realize  this  and  insist  that  we  put  %  stop 
to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent and  important  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Probers  Here  Near  Solution  to  Algae 

.Pollution  Problem 

(By  Alex  P.  Doblsh> 

A  government  financed  research  project 
going  on  quietly  for  30  months  at  the  Mil- 
waukee  sewerage   commission   could   result 
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In  a  breakthrough  In  the  nation's  battle 
against  one  phase  of  water  pollution — algae. 
Officially,  no  results  of  the  research  can 
be  released  until  1970  without  violating  the 
terms  of  a  contract  for  three  federal  grants 
totaling  $225,000. 

Unofflclally,  however,  there  Is  Information 
available.  Progress  Is  discernible.  Techni- 
cians In  a  special  laboratory  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  sewage  plant's  "fine  screen" 
building — where  soUd  waste  Is  separated 
from  Uquld  sewage — are  optimistic. 

"We're  awfully  close  to  an  answer,"  said 
Lawrence  A.  Ernest,  who  directs  the  com- 
mission's laboratories  on  Jones  Island. 

And,  he  added.  If  there  Is  co-operation  by 
detergent  manufacturers  and  housewives, 
algae  and  weeds  could  be  starred  to  death 
on  a  massive  scale. 

The  background  of  the  research  Is  this; 
For  years,  the  Milwaukee  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  has  had  success  In  removing 
phosphorus — a  key  factor  In  algae  growth. 
It  has  removed  80 '"r  or  more — while  many 
similar   plants   could   get   out   only   30%    or 

A  few  years  ago,  interior  department  offi- 
cials set  80%  phosphorus  removal  as  a  stand- 
ard although  many  scientists  think  the  min- 
imum should  be  higher. 

The  government  then  asked  Milwaukee 
pfflclaU  to  explain  how  they  removed  80%. 
The  findings  were  to  be  a  guide  to  other 
plants  as  part  of  the  federal  government's 
antl-polluUon  campaign. 

OniN'T   KNOW    ANSWER 

Raymond  Leary,  the  commission's  chief 
engineer,  was  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
didn't  exactly  know  the  answer.  He  hadn't 
given  too  much  thought  to  the  micro-or- 
ganism ecology  Involved,  he  said. 

"So,  the  government  told  us  to  determine 
what  was  actually  happening,"  Leary  said. 

The  research  and  development  will  supply 
those  answers  as  well  as  recommend  methods 
to  attain  80  %  removal  economically  by  other 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

Phosphorous  and  algae  are  aUles  in  eu- 
trophicatlon— the  natural  aging  of  lakes  and 
rivers  resulting  in  weed  and  algae  growth 
until  the  waters  are  virtually  stifled.  Now, 
some  bodies  of  water  are  growing  old  before 
their  time  because  the  balance  of  nature  has 
been  upset  by  additional  nutrients  causing 
overfertlllzatlon. 
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moved.  Two  pounds  of  phosphates  dissolved 
in  cleansed  discharge  Is  then  turned  into 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  treatment  plant  releases  an  estimated 
1,600  pounds  of  phosphates  a  day  Into  the 
lake.  An  estimated  12  million  pounds  a  year 
flnds  Its  way  into  state  streams. 

Scientist  Ernest  and  his  specially  hired 
staff  of  four  have  taken  18,000  samples— one 
every  hour  for  over  a  year — In  their  research. 

Pollution  surveys  based  on  limited  research 
annoy  Ernest  and  his  boss.  Leary  cited  a 
widely  used  study  based  on  three  samples  of 
Milwaukee  river  water  and  another  on  14 
samples. 

BREWERY   WASTE  CHECKED 

Studies  have  found  that  Milwaukee's  brew- 
ery waste  plays  a  big  role  in  getting  rid  of 
phosphates  The  conclusion  was  double- 
checked  and  verified  during  the  current 
brewery  strike  when  brewery  waste  was  not 
being  received  at  the  treatment  plant. 

Increasing  carbohydrates  from  the  brew- 
ery waste  grow  a  lot  of  bacteria,  explained 
Clair  N.  Sawyer  of  Boston,  who  once  taught 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  more  re- 
cenUy  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Sawyer,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
experts  on  water  nutrients.  Is  familiar  with 
the  research  at  the  sewerage  commission. 

"The  more  bacteria  and  the  more  sludge, 
the  more  enriched  Milogranlte  fertilizer  you 
can  make  from  the  solids, "  Sawyer  said.  Add- 
ing alum  and  ferric  salts,  careful  control  of 
bacteriological  conditions,  holding  ponds  and 
chemical  precipitates  help  reduce  phos- 
phates, he  said. 


the  detergent  people  we  wanted  a  phosphor, 
ous  free  detergent — and  we  got  It." 

Leary  and  Ernest  were  pleased  with  the 
A.  O.  Smith  change.  Although  industrial 
detergents  constitute  about  10%  of  all  de- 
tergent  waste.  100.000  pounds  of  nonphos- 
phate  cleaning  powder  could  be  a  sign  ol 
things  to  come,  they  feel. 
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PHOSPHORUS    IS    CULPRrr 

A  major  culprit  is  phosphorus,  needed  for 
water  plant  growth.  In  the  last  20  years, 
phosphates  in  lakes  and  streams  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled  because  of  polyphosphates 
In  household  and  Industrial  detergents,  sci- 
entists agree. 

"If  we  were  able  to  eliminate  phosphates 
In  detergents,  it  would  have  an  instantane- 
ous effect  .  .  something  which  would  be 
effective  right  across  North  America,  maybe 
the  world,  within  a  year.  "  according  to  P.  H 
Jones  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  major 
figure  in  pollution  control  work. 

Phosphates  make  water  "wetter"  and 
more  uniform  ^n  cleaning  potential,  no 
matter  where  the  water  comes  from.  Once 
phosphates  were  limited  because  they  rough- 
ened housewives'  hands.  The  domestic  auto- 
matic washer,  however,  eliminated  the  need 
to  touch  the  water. 

These  phosphates  are  not  pollutants  In 
themselves  but  are  extremely  active  fertili- 
zation agents  on  which  water  plants  thrive, 
then  die  and  stink  and  promote  the  birth  of 
flies.  Phosphates  enter  waterways  as  agricul- 
tural run-off.  htiman  and  animal  waste  and 
In  detergents. 

EIGHT     POUNDS     REMOVED 

In  the  early  19508.  the  Milwaukee  treat- 
ment plant  took  In  from  3  to  5  pounds  of 
phosphates  in  each  million  pounds  of  wet 
sewage,  or  120,000  gallons.  That  figure  has 
risen  to  10  pounds.  About  8  pounds  U  re- 


NEED  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

The  trick  Is  changing  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical  to  find  the  right  combination 
to  make  the  treatment  financially  and  scien- 
tifically feasible.  The  Milwaukee  report  is 
expected  to  suggest  modificattons  based  on 
experience  here. 

Ernest,  Leary  and  the  professor  beUeve 
that  one  of  the  keys  to  the  solution  would 
be  to  keep  phosphates  out  of  the  detergent 
box  In  the  first  place.  This  point  is  expected 
to  be  raised  by  the  Milwaukee  researchers. 

"The  soapers  (as  he  calls  detergent  mak- 
ers) will  never  change."  Sawyer  said.  Per- 
haps the  threat  of  legislation  might  force 
them.  As  long  as  using  phosphates  is  more 
profitable,  they'll  stay  with  them."  He  sug- 
gested a  special  tax  on  detergents. 

SAYS  PUBLIC   PAYS 

"The  public  has  to  pay  the  bill  in  the 
long  run  for  the  removal  of  the  phosphates 
through  sewage  plants,"  he  said. 

For  years,  he  pointed  out.  the  detergent 
industry  resisted  marketing  'soft"  deter- 
gents which  would  break  down  easily  In 
water. 

LegislaUon.  In  which  Wisconsin  was  a  lead- 
er, forced  a  change  away  from  "hard"  deter- 
gents using  alkyl  benzene  sulfonate.  The  sul- 
fonate produced  abundant  foam  clearly  visi- 
ble as  contrasted  to  present  day  nutrients 
which  enter  lakes  and  streams  sUently  and 
invisibly  and  do  great  damage. 

The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association  re- 
plies that  extensive  work  has  failed  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  substitute  for  sulfonate, 
but  that  its  members  are  vigorously  explor- 
ing the  possibilities  of  a  switch. 

CHANGE   UNQUESTIONED 

That  the  change  can  be  mtde  is  unques- 
tioned by  Milton  Johnson,  technical  director 
of  the  A.  O.  Smith  Corp..  which  uses  100,000 
pounds  of  detergent  a  year. 

His  company.  Johnson  revealed  for  the 
first  time,  has  changed  to  a  nonphoephate 
base  detergent  from  the  Freemont  Chemical 
Co..  Minneapolis.  A.  O.  Smith  Is  the  first 
major  Industry  here  to  abandon  the  old  type 
of  detergent. 

"The  cost  is  less  than  before,"  Johnson 
said  of  the  A,  O.   Smith  switch.  "We  told 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  delivered  a 
commencement  address  at  Welleslej 
College.  It  deservedly  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  news  because  It  deals  so 
directly  with  the  major  issues  of  our 
times.  The  Senator,  who  previously 
served  with  distinction  as  the  Attorney 
General  of  his  Commonwealth,  told  tlie 
Wellesley  graduates  that  what  our  coun- 
try needs  is  "the  best  energies  of  all  its 
citizens,  especially  Its  gifted  young  peo- 
ple, to  remedy"  the  profound  and 
pressing  social  problems  of  which  Sena- 
tor Brooke  is  so  acutely  aware. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Progress    in    the    Uptight    Society:    Real 
Problems  and  Wrong  Procedures 
(By  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke) 
It  Is  a  special  pleastire  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  suppose  that  any  politician  is 
always    pleased    to    couple    someone    else's 
memorable  occasion  with  a  few  modest  words 
of  his  own.  It  gives  hUn  hope  that  both  mav 
be  remembered. 

Wellesley  has  even  more  admirers  than  its 
girls  have  beaux,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
among  this  college's  most  enthusiastic  boost- 
ers. But  your  commencement  from  this  great 
school  Is  not  a  moment  to  indulge  In  lavish 
praise  of  the  fine  education  you  have  ac- 
quired here,  though  fine  It  is.  Nor  Is  It  a  time 
for  extravagant  rhetoric  about  the  glorious 
future  which  awaits  you,  though  glorious  I 
hope  It  will  be. 

Rather  I  think  you  and  I  might  better 
spend  this  time  In  a  more  sober  assessment 
of  the  kind  of  society  which  is  developing 
around  us  all.  For  the  individual  prospects 
of  each  of  us  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
outcome  of  the  mounting  social  struggles 
now  under  way  In  this  country.  Most  of  us 
have  come  to  see  that  personal  Insulation 
from  the  conflict  and  Instability  of  our  time 
Is  a  dubious  and  unattainable  Itixury.  It  Is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  "we  must 
all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  nil 
hang  separately." 

The  social  crises  of  this  country  have 
many  dimensions;  it  would  be  futile  to  ad- 
dress all  of  them  In  a  brief  statement.  Rather 
than  deal  with  the  more  controversial  is- 
sues. I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  some 
reflections  on  one  of  the  safer  and  less  in- 
flammatory topics  of  the  day,  the  protest 
movement  in  general,  and  the  character  and 
function  of  student  protests  In  particular. 
Standing  as  I  do  somewhere  between  fading 
youth  and  advancing  obsolescence,  I  hope  It 
will  be  possible  for  me  to  speak  both  to  your 
generation  and  to  my  own. 

The  waves  of  protests  passing  over  the 
United  States  both  mirror  and  create  deep 
social  tension.  In  some  cases  one  flnds  it 
extremely  difficult.  If  not  toUlly  Impossible, 
to  determine  which  protests  are  based  on 
Just  grievances  and  which  are  merely  ex- 


ploiting issues  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior 
purpose.  It  begins  to  appear  that  the  process 
of  protest  has  assumed  a  self-sustaining 
momentum,  searching  for  political  fodder 
on  which  to  thrive.  As  the  process  continues, 
particular  Issues  tend  to  get  submerged  In 
the  larger  confrontation,  a  contest  of  will  and 
power  which  Is  justified  initially  as  a  means 
of  correcting  identified  evils  but  which  some- 
times persists  as  an  end  in  its  own  right. 

The  dynamics  of  protest  are  familiar.  In 
the  United  States,  more  than  any  country  I 
know,  there  has  always  been  generous  lati- 
tude for  movements  of  this  nature.  And  for 
good  reason.  Dissent  and  protest  are  essential 
ingredients  In  the  democratic  concoction. 
Without  them  an  open  society  becomes  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  representative 
government  becomes  as  stagnant  as  despot- 
ism. 

Yet  there  is  a  narrow  but  distinct  line  be- 
tween productive  dissent  and  counter-pro- 
ductive disruption.  The  distinction  concerns 
both  the  methods  and  the  purposes  of  protest 
activities.  Much  has  already  been  said  about 
the  limits  of  dissent.  When  all  Is  said  and 
done,  when  abundant  angels  have  danced  on 
the  heads  of  pins  and  countless  philosophers 
have  offered  their  exquisite  rationalizations, 
I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans will  stand  firm  on  one  principle: 
Coercive  protest  is  wrong.  And  one  reason  it 
is  wrong  Is  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

So  long  as  a  society  retains  a  capacity  for 
non-violent  political  change,  resort  to  violent 
political  action  is  anathema.  Only  if  most 
Americans  were  convinced  that  this  country 
w.Ts  no  longer  open  to  peaceful  political  evo- 
lution, to  transformation  of  institutions  and 
policies  through  the  available  channels  of 
persuasion,  would  they  consider  revoluUon- 
ary  force  permissible.  That  most  Americans 
arc  not  so  convinced  is  evident  in  the  grow- 
ing vehemence  of  public  attitudes  on  campus 
disorders  and  In  the  rising  popular  im- 
patience with  the  efforts  of  academic  admin- 
istrators to  deal  fairly  and  consldarately 
with  student  rebels. 

The  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  matter  is 
well  conveyed  by  Al  Capp  in  his  comment  on 
Harvard's  reluctance  to  discipline  those  aem- 
onstrators  who  assaulted  Robert  McNamara 
some  months  ago.  Apart  from  an  apology  to 
the  visitor,  the  college  dean  declined  to  take 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  students  who 
accosted  Mr.  McNamara  were  engaged  in  a 
purely  political  activity.  "If  depriving  a  man 
0!  his  freedom  to  speak,  if  depriving  him  of 
his  freedom  to  move,  if  .  .  .  nearly  deprlv- 
Ins  him  of  his  life — If  that's  pollUcal  actlv- 
itv. '  says  Capp,  "then  .  .  .  sticking  up  a  gas 
st.itlon  is  a  financial  transaction."  On  this 
pnint  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Capp  is  less  the 
social  critic  than  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
society  he  has  so  often  satirized. 

Whatever  the  romantics  may  say  about 
Violence  in  our  national  life,  the  use  of 
force  Is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  American 
politics.  Paradoxically,  the  introduction  of 
coercion  as  an  Instrument  of  protest  may 
serve  only  to  legitimize  the  use  of  force  to 
deal  with  the  protesters.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  theorizing,  especially  In  the 
c'.oisters  of  the  New  Left,  about  the  tech- 
nique of  social  polarization.  Some  self-pro- 
riaimed  radicals  have  contended  that  by 
triggering  the  use  of  official  force  against 
themselves,  they  can  win  the  sympathy  of 
uncommitted  groups  and  undermine  sup- 
port for  existing  authority.  This  is  a  descrip- 
ilon,  albeit  a  pat  one,  of  what  may  happen 
in  some  circumstances.  But  the  insight  is  a 
superficial  one,  and  the  prescription  a  highly 
unreliable  one. 

The  most  celebrated  applications  of  such 
a  doctrine,  as  at  Chicago  last  year,  are  Pyr- 
rhic victories  at  best.  Survey  after  survey 
makes  clear  that  a  frequent  result  of  coer- 
cive protests  Is  the  isolation  of  the  protesters 
and  increasing  public  demand  for  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  application  of  official  force 
against  them.  Potential  allies  are  more  often 


alienated  than  enlisted  by  such  activities, 
emd  their  empathy  for  the  professed  goals  of 
the  protesters  is  destroyed  by  their  outrage 
at  the  procedures  employed. 

In  short  It  behooves  the  disciples  of  pro- 
test as  p>olltlcs  to  reconsider  the  alleged  mer- 
its of  coercive  tactics.  By  now  they  should 
be  able  to  see  that,  apart  from  being  morally 
insupportable,  such  methods  are  politically 
ineffective. 

But  more  than  method  is  Involved  in  meas- 
uring the  propriety  and  utility  of  protest. 
Even  if  the  techniques  of  dissent  are  Impec- 
cable in  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
the  substance  of  dissent  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined closely.  Protest  without  purpose  is 
a  perversion  of  democratic  privilege.  Much 
of  the  political  instability  in  the  country 
and  on  the  campuses,  it  seems  to  me,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  process  of  protest  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  has  assumed  a  life 
of  its  own,  considerably  independent  of  sp>e- 
clfic  Issues  and  problems.  This  is  not  entirely 
surprising,  since  a  number  of  Individuals 
have  gained  a  vested  Interest  In  protest  eis 
a  profession.  It  is  a  novel  establishment,  to 
be  sure,  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  pro- 
test Itself  has  become  a  kind  of  institution 
in  recent  years. 

The  consequences  of  this  development 
are  many  and  complex.  As  anyone  familiar 
with  human  organization  would  expect,  the 
institutionalization  of  protest  tends  to  sub- 
ordinate substance  to  style,  to  emphasize 
practice  rather  than  purpose.  The  focus 
comes  to  be  less  and  less  on  issues  and  more 
and  more  on  the  mechanics  of  protest.  Social 
and  political  problems  become  vehicles  to 
be  ridden  instead  of  barriers  to  be  overcome. 
The  issues  are  multiplied  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  but  the  mingling  of  the  trivial 
with  the  substantial  makes  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

This  sort  of  progressive  de-focussing  serves 
to  confuse,  not  to  clarify,  political  debate. 
The  dialogue  grows  louder,  but  less  coherent. 
We  hear  talk  of  the  "mood  of  protest"  grip- 
ping the  nation,  a  vague  and  generalized  dis- 
content with  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  world. 

But  widespread  malaise  creates  only  a  con- 
text for  social  change;  it  does  not  generate 
a  program  for  change.  One  cannot  produce 
a  constructive  program  for  social  action  with- 
out sorcing  out  the  critical  issues  from  the 
less  critical  and  without  making  concrete 
plans  to  cope  with  the  priority  problems. 
To  demand  change  without  some  reasonable 
notion  of  what  specific  kind  of  change  Is 
possible  and  desirable  amounts  to  little  more 
than  primitive  breast-beating. 

Obviously,  my  remarks  oversimplify  the 
present  situation.  Many  protests  are  focused 
and  are  directed  toward  well-Identified  goals, 
although  that  is  no  guarantee  of  their  wis- 
dom. What  I  am  anxious  to  highlight  here 
are  the  tendencies  Inherent  in  some  cur- 
rent political  action.  In  my  judgment  these 
tendencies,  should  they  proceed  unchal- 
lenged, point  toward  a  serious  and  chronic 
corruption  of  the  political  process. 

If  this  apprehension  Is  correct,  it  is  very 
important  to  point  out  these  tendencies  to 
the  potential  recruits  of  the  protest  move- 
ments. As  we  have  seen  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  large  numbers  of  these  prospec- 
tive recruits  are  youngsters  from  well-to-do 
or  middle-class  families,  rather  than  thoee 
of  more  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  The 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  simi- 
lar groups  draw  much  active  sind  latent  sup- 
port from  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
"lump>enbourgeosle."  the  middle-class  masses. 

I  think  it  Is  indisputable  that  these  and 
other  members  of  your  generation  are.  intel- 
lectually and  otherwise,  among  the  more 
well-equipped  citizens  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  tragic  if  they 
adopted  disaffection  as  a  way  of  life.  They 
must  be  shown  that  there  are  definite  al- 
ternatives to  perpetual  protest  as  a  means 
cf  Unking  ideals  to  actions. 


Indeed  we  all  need  such  alternatives,  what- 
ever our  age  or  station  in  life.  It  Is  a  com- 
mon Insight  of  psychology  that  human  be- 
ings need  a  sense  of  efficacy,  a  feeling  that 
their  actions  are  effective  and  that  they  have 
a  meaningful  degree  of  control  over  their 
own  lives.  What  is  true  for  Individuals  In 
their  personal  lives  Is  also  true  in  the  social 
realm,  especially  for  activists.  There  is  a 
craving  to  understand  the  pace  and  direction 
of  change  in  society,  and  to  be  able  to  have 
some  metisure  of  influence  In  steering  the 
course  the  nation  will  follow. 

But  the  social  analysis  aaeoclated  with 
some  of  the  contempwrary  protest  move- 
ments Is  a  ijoor  guide  for  individual  or  col- 
lective action.  The  Ideology  of  the  New  Left, 
like  that  of  the  super-conservatism  that 
flared  briefly  in  the  early  nineteen-sixties.  is 
but  remotely  connected  to  the  realities  of 
American  society  in  our  time.  It  is  a  curious 
hodge-podge  of  Marxist,  or  neo-Marxist,  or 
pseudo-Marxist,  or  crypto-Maolst  doctrines, 
fascinating  to  debate  but  irrelevant  to  enact. 

This  political  potpourri  mixes  genuine 
social  concern  with  some  widely  incorrect 
"lessons"  of  social  history.  Mark  Twain  once 
observed  that  "One  should  be  careful  to  get 
out  of  an  experience  only  the  wisdom  that 
is  In  it — and  stop  there  lest  we  be  like  the 
cat  that  sits  down  on  the  hot  stove  lid.  She 
will  never  sit  down  on  a  hot  stove  lid  again — 
and  that's  well;  but  she  will  never  sit  down 
on  a  cold  one  either."  Among  many  of  our 
most  sophisticated  "cats,"  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  over-interpret  and  over- 
generalize.  Those  who  aspire  to  effective  po- 
litical activism  would  do  well  to  resist  that 
temptation. 

If  we  are  to  devise  sensible  standards  and 
functions  for  protest  or  any  other  form  of 
political  action,  we  shall  first  have  to  develop 
an  accurate,  balanced  and  comprehensive 
perspective  on  the  immense  social  forces  al- 
ready at  work  in  our  society.  It  will  hardly 
do  for  one  to  Ignore,  out  of  convenience  or 
calculation,  the  facts  which  do  not  flt  some 
pre-concelved  ideology.  I  do  not  presume  to 
claim  that  I  have  the  scoop  on  the  intricate 
eddies  which  move  this  nation.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  major  trends  which  should 
be  a  factor  in  any  projection  of  American 
social  development.  ^~ 

Perhaps  the  most  fundjrfnental  of  these 
trends  is  the  growing  n^bilization  of  this 
country's  public  and  private  resources  to 
deal  with  our^omestic  problems.  Tiie  phi- 
losophy of  Dr.  Pangloss.  who  proclaimed  that 
"this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  has 
never  found  much  favor  in  the  United 
States.  But  In  recent  years  this  country's 
citizens  and  institutions  have  become  in- 
creasingly aroused  to  erase  the  blemishes  on 
our  body  politic.  In  this  respect  the  protest 
movements  reflect  and  stimulate  the  healthy 
self-criticism  taking  place  throughout  the 
nation. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  America 
has  identified  more  precisely  than  ever  be- 
fore the  nature  and  magnitude  of  its  acute 
social  problems.  Racial  and  social  injustice 
is  being  seen  In  concrete  terms,  as  a  root 
cause  of  human  misery  and  as  a  principal 
obstacle  to  the  further  development  of  this 
nation.  Poverty,  hunger,  unemployment,  in- 
ferior education,  inadequate  health  care — 
these  grave  inequities  are  now  being  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are,  the  responsibility 
of  society  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  indi- 
viduals Involved. 

Prom  this  spreading  f>erception  has 
emerged  a  wholly  different  attitude  toward 
government.  Even  after  the  Great  Depression 
there  was  a  lingering  reluctance  to  have  the 
government  act  vigorously  to  meet  social 
needs.  But  the  new  awareness  that  sizable 
human  problems  still  exist  in  this  land  of 
plenty  has  created  an  actual  demand  for 
government  to  act  or  to  help  others  act  to 
relieve  them.  While  there  is  Justified  skepti- 
cism regarding  the  effectiveness  of  some 
programs,  there  Is  an  equally  Justified  in- 
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slstenco  that  vartous  programs  must  at  least 
be  tried. 

We  ought  to  realize  that,  largely  because 
of  these  altered  attitudes,  the  United  States 
Is  now  well  Into  an  unprecedented  period  of 
social  and  political  experimentation.  In  the 
decades  since  the  Second  World  War,  the 
power  and  authority  of  government  have 
been  enlisted  to  combat  racial  discrimina- 
tion m  education.  In  employment.  In  voting. 
In  housing  and  In  other  areas.  New  cabinet 
departments  have  been  established  to  cope 
with  critical  domestic  requirements:  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Transportation.  A  host  of 
other  Innovations  have  appeared:  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  with  Its  commu- 
nity action  agencies:  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram; the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Administration:  the  Community 
Relations  Service. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  federal  agencies 
scarcely  Indicates  that  adequate  programs 
and  funds  are  now  In  existence.  But  It  does 
afford  a  vital  comparison  with  the  govern- 
mental organization  of  1950  or  even  later, 
when  there  were  virtually  no  agencies  with 
major  responsibilities  for  the  problems  we 
now  see  so  vividly. 

Has  this  proliferation  of  effort,  and  a 
parallel  expansion  of  private  activities,  had 
any  effect?  The  question  is  very  debatable 
^■hen  Dire  speaks  of  certain  programs,  but  in 
the  main  and  overall,  I  think  the  answer  is 
a  resounding  "yea."  We  are  a  long  way  from 
the  good  society  we  seek,  but  not  nearly  so 
far  as  we  would  have  been  without  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  which  have  marked 
private  attitudes  and  public  institutions.  We 
now  have  a  valuable  degree  of  continuity  in 
efforts  to  evaluate  and  cope  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  social  problems.  There  remains 
a  great  need  for  experimentation  and  for  Im- 
proved use  of  our  resources  in  these  areas. 
Still  greater  Is  the  need  to  expand  the  level 
of  effort  generally  on  these  gigantic  tasks  of 
social  reconstruction. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  assume  that, 
simply  because  we  have  these  new  programs, 
things  will  automatically  get  better.  Yet  it 
would  also  be  foolish  to  propound  demands 
for  social  ch^inge  in  a  vacuum,  oblivious  to 
the  substantial  changes  already  in  progress. 
But,  one  may  ask,  is  this  all  an  institu- 
tional faca.ae  behind  which  little  is  really 
accomplished?  I  think  not. 

If  one   takes   what   might   be   called   the 
summary  problem  of  our  society,  the  per- 
sistence of  poverty  amid  affluence,  there  has 
been  measurable  progress  in  these  years.  In 
1959  some  22'".    of  the  nations   households 
were  poor:  by  1967  those  below  the  poverty 
line  totaled   13.3  ">.  One  can  properly  state, 
in  viewing  this  trend  that  the  bottle  of  pov- 
erty is  still  more  than   half  full,   but   it  is 
worth  noting  that  it  is  less  full  than  before. 
Special  services  to  the  disadvantaged  have 
also  been  expanding,   but   the   key   point   is 
that  the  total  number  of  poor  Is  now  suffi- 
ciently small  to  contemplate  rapid  and  large- 
scale  action  to  end  poverty.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  now  estimates  the  pov- 
erty gap,  the  sum  required  to  Hit  all  Ameri- 
cans out  of  nominal  poverty,  is  less  than  $10 
billion  a  year.  That  figure  is  not  vastly  be- 
yond the  recent  increases  in  Annual  expend- 
itures on  domestic  programs.  For  example, 
in   the  coming  fiscal  year,;' despite  the  tre- 
mendous   budgetary   competition.    President 
Nixon    is   proposing   to    expand    human    re- 
sources funding  by  $5.5  billion,  a  lO'^i    In- 
crease over  1969. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  serious  thought 
being  given  to  many  different  aspects  of  the 
poverty  problem.  Attempts  to  end  the  dep- 
rivation of  children  are  a  paramount  con- 
cern. The  Administration  is  now  committed 

to  a  $2.5  billion  program  to  combat  hunger 

still  Inadequate  but  a  solid  step  forward. 
Since  most  of  the  poor  are  employed  full 
time,  contrary  to  the  popular  impression 
that  welfare  rolls  are  carrying  most  of  the 
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poverty-striken,  special  emphasis  Is  directed 
toward  manpower  training  and  upgrading  of 
Job  skills. 

In  short,  these  and  numerous  other  Im- 
portant initiatives  reveal  something  other 
than  a  decadent  society.  They  suggest  a 
nation  worried  about  Its  Integrity,  as  It 
should  be,  and  concerned  about  Its  people,  as 
It  must  be.  They  suggest  that  this  Is  a  time 
for  pitching  in,  not  for  opting  out.  They 
indicate  the  awakening  of  a  very  Imperfect 
society,  trying  to  be  Iretter  than  It  is.  And 
that,  I  submit,  should  give  a  measure  of 
hope  to  us  all. 

My  message  today  is  a  simple  one.  Lest 
it  be  misunderstood  In  the  more  complicated 
discussion  of  social  trends  and  Innovations, 
let  me  state  it  briefly. 

This  country  has  profound  and  pressing 
social  problems  on  its  agenda. 

It  needs  the  beat  ener-les  of  all  Its  citizens, 
especially  its  gifted  young  people,  to  remedy 
these  ills. 

Let  us  not  dissipate  these  energies  on 
phony  issues  or  misguided  missions. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  vigor  of  protest  for 
the  value  of  accomplishment. 

Let  us  direct  the  zeal  of  every  concerned 
American  to  the  real  problems. 

Let  us  foresake  false  drama  for  true 
endeavor. 

Let  us.  in  short,  recognize  that  ours  Is  a 
precious  community  that  demands  and  de- 
serves the  best  that  is  In  us. 


FORCED  LABOR  CONVENTION  IS 
CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor  was  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  at  Geneva  on 
June  25, 1957.  It  was  submitted  to  the  U.S 
Senate  for  ratification  in  1963  where  it 
has  remained  lodged  ever  since.  In  dis- 
cussing this  treaty.  I  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg  in 
his  appearance  before  a  Human  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  23,  1967: 

One  of  the  principal  proponents  of  this 
convention  was  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, and  the  reason  the  American  labor 
movement  was  so  interested  in  this  conven- 
tion at  the  ILO  was  a  part  of  history  we 
all  know,  the  horror  and  the  reaction  by  the 
United  States  and  our  people  to  forced  labor 
camps  and  other  totalitarian  devices  which 
we  find  to  be  completely  Inconsistent  with 
those  human  rights  which  our  Constitution 
provides,  and  this  is  why  our  labor  people 
who  participated  as  workers'  delegates  at  the 
ILO  Convention,  took  such  a  prominent  part 
In  urging  the  adoption  of  this  revolution, 
and  this  Is  why  they  were  assailed  pretty 
vigorously  in  the  press  of  many  totalitarian 
countries. 

We  do  not  In  our  country  subscribe  to 
the  use  of  any  forced  labor  as  that  term  Is 
commonly  understood.  We  have  no  forced 
labor  camps.  The  only  "forced  labor"  which 
might  occur  would  be  connected  to  punish- 
ment  for  a  crime  and  as  part  of  that  punish- 
ment and.  as  I  shall  point  out,  this  con- 
venUon  does  not  reach  that  type  of  punish- 
ment which  is  permissible  for  crimes  which 
are  validly  designated  as  crimes  under  our 
Constitution,  and  we  refer  again  to  the  13th 
amendment  as  the  basic  source  of  this  state- 
ment because,  you  remember,  I  read  the 
amendment  and  It  said  not  only  slavery  but 
Involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  a  crime,  is  prohibited  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 


as  public  speeches.  More  specmcally 
questions  and  complications  would  al- 
legedly arise  as  to  how  one  would  han- 
dle an  individual  who  continued  to  es- 
pouse contrary  Ideological  views.  But 
there  Is  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
Forced  Labor  Convention  which  would 
in  any  way  contravene  with  the  decisions 
of  our  Supreme  Court  and  the  Smith 
Act.  As  Mr.  Goldberg  points  out: 

The  decisions  In  both  Dennis  and  Yates 
.  .  .  make  It  very  clear  that,  consistent  with 
the  first  amendment,  there  cannot  be  and 
should  not  be,  and  nobody  would  urge,  and 
Congress  did  not  provide,  that  punishment 
should  be  criminally  extracted  for  the  hold- 
ing or  expressing  of  views,  abstract  views  or 
political  doctrines,  however  obnoxious  the 
doctrine  may  be. 

In  fact,  both  of  these  decisions  seem 
to  indicate  that  what  is  forbidden  wa.s  a 
conspiracy  to  support  and  teach  views 
linked  with  a  course  of  conduct;  spe- 
cifically, the  advocacy  of  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  So  as  Mr.  Goldberg  says: 

There  Is  nothing  in  this  convention  which 
would  in  any  way  undermine  any  act  of 
Congress.  This  Convention  merely  states  in 
this  respect  what  our  first  amendment  states 
you  cannot  be  sent  to  Jail  for  expressing 
views.  There  Is  no  Immunity  in  this  conven- 
tion and  none  would  arise  from  this  conven- 
tion for  those  who  advocate  or  attempt  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  de- 
layed too  long.  This  convention,  along 
with  several  other  treaties  dealing  with 
international  human  rights,  have  been 
laying  fallow  In  committee  for  too  long 
I  believe  our  constituents  deserve  to  know 
why  we  have  been  afraid  to  act  on  them 
why  we  have  continued  to  sit  quietly 
hoping  for  them  to  magically  disappear 
overnight. 

There  is  not  a  fellow  Senator  among  us 
today  who  thinks  that  the  United  States 
should  become  a  weaker  nation  or 
renege  on  its  important  and  necessary 
commitments  to  the  world.  No  one  wants 
to  be  accused  of  being  an  isolationist. 
And  yet,  Mr.  President,  our  glaring  fail- 
ure to  ratify  this  convention  sticks  out 
for  the  world  to  take  note  of— for  our 
enemies  to  exploit  and  use  to  their  own 
advantage. 

We  have  continually  gone  on  record 
as  being  the  Nation  which  champions  the 
cause  of  the  dispossessed  and  the  perse- 
cuted. If  we  continue  to  be  reluctant  to 
act  on  these  conventions  before  us,  then 
our  image  must  then  be  tinted  with  hy- 
pocrisy.  Mr,  President,  I  strongly  request 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  making 
the  ratification  of  this  Forced  Labor 
Convention  and  the  other  human  rights 
conventions  before  us,  one  of  our  most 
urgent  and  pressing  matters  of  business. 
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Opponents  of  ratification  have  claimed 
that  passage  of  this  treaty  would  result 
in  a  potential  conflict  as  to  just  what  is 
and  what  is  not  permissible  to  be  uttered 


GOVERNMENT    SUBSIDIZATION 
THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  exact 
figures  we  get  depend  on  just  who  is 
doing  the  calculating.  But  high  or  low, 
there  Is  no  argument  that  Government 
subsidization  of  our  oil  industry  is  cost- 
ing this  Nation  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Some  comes  out  of  taxes — some 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  consumers 
in  the  form  of  high  gas  prices.  As  an 
example  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 


writing this  industry  is  getting,  a  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  consumers  are 
paying  $4  to  $5  billion  a  year  in  higher 
gas  and  oil  prices  simply  because  of  the 
oil  import  program. 

Many  statistics  relating  to  the  cost  of 
this  program  were  laid  out  on  the  record 
of  recent  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  hearings.  Some  of 
these  have  been  capsuled  in  a  June  13, 
1969,  article  in  Time  magazine,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
also  makes  a  point  which  is  most  sig- 
nificant in  light  of  these  high  costs:  that 
although  the  subsidies  were  intended  to 
•protect  national  security"  by  preserv- 
insr  our  domestic  reserves,  the  theory  has 
not  worked. 

By  many  indicia  used,  exploration  and 
discovery  of  domestic  oil  is  falling.  In 
fact,  the  industry  itself  estimates  that 
by  1985,  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  oil 
needs  will  have  to  come  from  reserves 
not  yet  discovered. 

Exhibit  i 
Oil:   Battle  Over  Special  Prfvilece 

In  more  ways  than  one,  oil  is  power.  It 
provides  75 ''^  of  the  U.S.'s  energy,  serves  as 
the  basis  of  some  of  its  most  fabled  personal 
fortunes  and  influences  its  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy.  Now  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  the  Congress  are  conducting  some  long- 
overdue  reappraisals  of  the  Government's 
policy  toward  the  oil  industry  Itself.  The 
question  increasingly  asked  in  Washington  is 
whether  the  industry  should  continue  to  en- 
Joy  its  privileged  position  with  regard  to 
income  taxes  and  Import  controls. 

To  find  answers.  President  Nixon  has  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  that  Includes  practically 
his  entire  Cabinet  and  ordered  it  to  report 
to  him  this  fall  on  oil  policy.  Two  congres- 
sional committees  are  also  scrutinizing  the 
industry.  The  Inquiry  Is  likely  to  be  more 
intense  than  in  the  past,  since  many  of  oil's 
longtime  friends  in  high  places  have  departed. 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  retired;  former  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senator  Robert 
Kerr  are  dead.  Louisiana's  Russell  Long  is 
left  to  defend  the  industry  against  such  Sen- 
ate reformers  as  Edward  Kennedy,  Edmund 
Miiskle,  Philip  Hart  and  William  Proxmire. 
Oilmen  have  mobilized  their  own  forces  in  a 
desperate  battle  to  protect  their  interests. 

dwindling  reserves 

The  prime  target  of  the  critics  Is  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  It  permits  owners  to  de- 
duct from  their  taxable  income  27 'j  ^,  of  the 
value  that  each  well  yields;  moreover,  the 
deduction  can  be  taken  as  long  as  the  well 
produces,  even  if  the  original  cost  of  explora- 
tion and  development  has  been  returned 
many  times  over.  The  allowance  was  partially 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  no  taxes  at  all 
were  paid  by  155  U.S.  citizens  who  earned 
more  than  $200,000  in  1967. 

Oilmen  argue  that  the  special  allowance  is 
necessary  to  compensate  them  for  the  tre- 
mendous costs  and  risks  involved  In  prospect- 
ing for  oil,  and  to  give  them  extra  Incentive 
13  search  for  more  of  it.  The  search  has  been 
slowing  lately.  Since  1957.  the  number  of  new 
wells  drilled  In  the  U.S.  has  dropped  40%; 
domestic  reserves  have  remained  nearly  con- 
stant but  demand  for  oil  has  Increased  by  as 
much  as  29  ""> .  Two  weeks  ago,  Michael  A. 
Wright,  chairman  of  Humble  Oil,  told  Senator 
Hart's  antitrust  subcommittee  that  87 ''r  of 
the  nation's  oil  needs  by  1985  will  have  to 
come  from  reserves  that  have  not  yet  been 
discovered. 


QUOTA    SYSTEM 

Even  SO,  Congress  has  not  been  persuaded 
that  exploration  would  be  discouraged  by  a 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance.  On 
Capitol  Hill,  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the 
allowances,  which  cost  the  Government  about 
$1  billion  a  year  in  lost  taxes,  are  Indefensible 
from  the  viewpoint  of  tax  equity.  Partly  be- 
cause of  its  tax  privileges,  the  oil  industry 
has  fairly  high  profits.  Oil  companies  earn  an 
average  of  11.2'^'c  on  their  invested  capital, 
which  is  slightly  above  the  norm  for  all  U.S. 
Industry;  they  also  earn  10"^;  on  sales,  which 
is  about  double  the  figure  for  other  U.S.  in- 
dustry. Oilmen  seem  reconciled  to  seeing  the 
allowance  cut  to  22'2  ""r  or  perhaps  less,  and 
the  depreciation  limited  to  fixed  periods  in- 
stead of  the  lifetime  of  the  well. 

Another  target  for  congressional  fire  is  the 
oil  import-quota  system,  which  helps  keep 
domestic  oil  prices  up  by  keeping  foreign  oil 
out.  Middle  Eastern  oil  costs  about  4^  a  gallon 
compared  with  U.S.  oil's  7f;  best  estimates 
are  that  the  quotas  oblige  U.S.  customers  to 
pay  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  a  year  in  higher 
oil  and  gasoline  prices.  Imposed  by  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  in  1959  on  the  grounds 
of  "national  security."  the  quotas  limit  im- 
ports of  crude  to  21  ""r  of  domestic  production. 

Like  the  depletion  allowance,  the  quota 
system  is  also  Justified  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging exploration  for  more  domestic 
reserves.  The  quotas,  according  to  the  oil- 
men's argument,  save  the  U.S.  from  becoming 
too  dependent  on  the  oil  sheiks  of  the  un- 
stable Middle  East.  They  would  probably 
raise  their  royalties — and  thus  the  price — If 
the  U.S.  needed  substantially  more  oil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  protectionist  sys- 
tem forces  the  U.S.  to  use  up  its  reserves  at 
a  time  when  much  cheaper  oil  is  readily 
available  abroad.  Senator  Hart  has,  perhaps 
extravagantly,  accused  the  oil  companies  of 
"playing  Russian  roulette  with  national  se- 
curity" by  supporting  import  restriction 
while  drawing  down  the  domestic  supply. 
Ted  Kennedy  scoffs  that  the  industry  main- 
tains that  "our  reserves  will  be  conserved  if 
we  consume  them  first."  In  view  of  such 
attacks;  Congress  is  likely  next  year  to  in- 
crease the  Import  qoutas. 

help  from  the  north 

The  whole  debate  has  been  intensified  by 
the  discovery  of  a  huge  pool  of  oil  under  the 
snows  of  Alaska's  North  Slope.  The  biggest 
new  find  in  the  U.S.  since  the  East  Texas 
strike  of  1930,  the  North  Slope  promises  to 
lessen  U.S.  dependence  on  oil  from  the  Middle 
East.  Walter  Levy,  internationally  known  oil 
consultant,  estimates  the  find  could  run 
as  high  as  20  bUlion  barrels,  enough  to 
increase  U.S.  reserves  by  two-thirds. 

For  their  part,  oilmen  maintain  that  they 
would  not  have  risked  North  Slope  drilling 
without  the  depletion  allowance,  and  claim 
that  the  allowance  Is  necessary  to  spur  fur- 
ther development.  Despite  the  likelihood  of  a 
cut  in  the  allowance,  however,  the  managers 
of  Atlantic-Rlchfield,  British  Petroleum  and 
Jersey  Standard  believe  that  the  find  will  be 
so  profitable  that  they  plan  to  invest  $900 
million  in  an  800-mlle  pipeline.  It  will  bring 
the  oil  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Valdez.  Alaska. 
In  order  to  expand  its  marketing  of  Alaskan 
oil,  British  Petroleum  last  week  announced 
its  intention  of  merging  with  Standard  Oil 
of  Ohio,  whose  stock  promptly  shot  up  27 '2 
points  to  close  at  98  'j . 

Humble  Oil's  executives,  hoping  to  suc- 
ceed where  Explorer  John  Cabot  failed,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  they  are  fitting  out 
the  115.000-ton  tanker  Manhattan  as  an  ice- 
breaker for  a  pioneering — and  perilous — test 
run  the  long  Ice-choked  Northwest  Passage 
to  the  Arctic  next  month.  Denver's  King  Re- 
sources Co.,  wagering  that  the  Manhattan 
win  make  it,  has  drafted  plans  to  build  a 
deep-water  port  In  Maine's  Casco  Bay.  That 
port  Is  even  closer  to  the  North  Slope  than 
Seattle  is.  No  Alaskan  oil  Is  expected  to  be 
delivered  to  any  of  the  "lower  48"  states  be- 


fore 1972  at  the  earliest.  But  its  existence  may 
provide  Congress  with  the  reasons  it  needs 
to  make  some  major  changes  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry's present  privileges. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S   UPCOMING 
TRIP  TO  RUMANIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial discussing  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed visit  to  Rumania  appeared  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times.  The  editoiial 
pointed  out  that  the  President  could 
have  "given  greater  substance  to  this 
visit  if  he  had  asked  Congress  to  liber- 
alize the  export  control  law  to  allow  an 
expansion  of  American  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries." 

An  editorial  which  apE>eared  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  2  weeks 
ago  discussed  the  administration's  posi- 
tion in  light  of  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  In  addition,  the  Minneapolis 
Tiibune  published  an  editorial  in  sup- 
p)ort  of  the  effort  within  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  reform  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  President's  Travels" 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
June  30,  1969,  the  editorial  entitled  "Bait 
for  a  Political  Deal?  "  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  June  18,  1969, 
and  the  editorial  entitled  "Self-Defeating 
Trade  Restrictions"  from  the  Minneap- 
olis Tribune  for  June  20,  1969,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  30,  1969) 
The  President's  Travels 

President  Nixon  seems  to  place  great  store 
in  brief  visits  to  other  countries  for  direct 
talks  with  their  leaders.  At  this  stage  in  what 
he  calls  a  transition  from  an  era  of  "con- 
frontation" to  one  of  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  he  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Rumania  in  early  August  after  earlier  visits 
to  five  Asian  countries. 

Rumanians  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  at 
this  first  visit  by  an  American  President.  If 
things  go  well,  Mr.  Nixon  will  arrive  in  Bu- 
charest basking  In  the  success  of  the  Apollo 
11  moon  trip,  having  watched  the  splash- 
down in  the  Pacific.  He  will  find  it  interest- 
ing, and  perhaps  highly  useful,  to  talk  with 
President  Ceausescu,  whose  Independence 
within  the  Soviet  bloc  has  often  infuriated 
the  Kremlin. 

There  are  hazards  in  fleeting  summitry  and 
in  this  particular  mission,  however.  Mr.  Nixon 
obviously  picked  Rumania  for  his  first  Presi- 
dential venture  into  eastern  Europe  because 
Mr.  Ceausescu  has  defied  Moscow  on  malor 
questions,  including  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia last  year. 

If  Russia  regards  the  Nixon  visit  as  an  at- 
tempt to  widen  fissures  in  the  Soviet  camp 
it  may  harden  its  attitude  on  arms  control 
negotiations  and  other  key  East-West  Tjues- 
tlons.  Mr.  Nixon  may  hope  his  visit  will  en- 
courage greater  independence  from  Moscow 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries;  but  it  could 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  making  any  show 
of  independence  more  perilous. 

Nor  should  the  President  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  will,  in  a  sense,  be  bestowing  his 
blessing  on  a  regime  that,  regardless  of  its 
defiance  of  Moscow,  remains  a  brutal  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  more  oppressive  by  far 
than  the  one  in  Hungary  and  even  the  re- 
stored hardlining  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  Nixon  could  have  given  greater  sub- 
stance to  this  visit  If  he  had  asked  Congress 
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to  UberaUze  the  Export  Control  Law  to  allow 
an  expansion  of  American  trade  with  Com- 
munist coTontrles.  Instead,  he  appeased  right- 
wing  Republicans  by  calling  for  renewal  of 
that  restrictive  relic  of  the  cold  war  era. 

Presidential  visits  can  be  useful  exercises 
In  good-will  and  diplomatic  maneuver  but 
they  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  policy. 

I  From  the  New  Torlt  Journal  of  Commerce 
June  18.  19691 
BAfr  POR  A  PoLrriCAL  Deal? 
With  less  than  two  weeks  to  go  before  the 
Export  Control  Act  Is  due  to  expire,  a  good 
many  people  are  striking  some  curious  pos- 
tures on  the  manner  In  which  it  should  be 
extended. 

Senator  Dlrksen.  writing  Ifl  the  current 
Issue  of  Readers  Digest,  says  this  Isn't  the 
time  to  loosen  controls  on  East-West  trading 
because  the  dependence  of  the  CommunUt 
states  on  western  technology  "represents  a 
vulnerability  that  should  be  capitalized 
upon."  If  his  premise  had  been  halfway  cor- 
rect hU  conclusion  might  at  least  have  had 
a  point.  But  it  wasn't.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  act  that  denies  Communist  countries 
access  to  the  most  advanced  technologies  of 
Western  Europe,  as  witness  the  fact  that 
while  Americans  don't  sell  computers  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Western  European  manu- 
-  factvrers  do. 

The  Nixon  Administration  takes  the  at- 
titude that  any  easing  of  East-West  trade 
controls  must  be  part  of  a  package  deal 
partly  political  in  nature,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  time  for  it.  It  has  apparently 
forgotten  the  observation  in  Mr.  Nixon's  in- 
augural address  that  In  U.S.-Communlst  re- 
lations "after  a  period  of  confrontation,  we 
are  entering  on  an  era  of  negotiation  "  Ap- 
parently the  beginning  of  that  era  Is  to  be 
somewhat  delayed,  for  what  the  administra- 
tion now  wants  Is  a  four-year  extension  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  in  its  present  form 
through  June- 30,  1973.  Did  we  say  "some- 
what delayed?"  Delayed  right  Into  the  next 
Presidential  term. 

To  us  this  is  all  very  disappointing  be- 
cause there  are  a  niunber  of  proposals  be- 
fore Congress  that  would  extend  the  act  In 
a  manner  that  would  allow  for  greater  flex- 
ibility in  enforcing  it. 

One,  sponsored  by  Senators  Muskle  Mon- 
dale.  Packwood  and  Harrison  Williams 
would  control  U.S.  exports  to  Communist 
areas  only  in  Items  having  a  "significant 
mlUtary  applicability"  rather  than  all  those 
of  "economic"  Importance.  Another.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Magnuson  and  23  of  his 
colleagues,  would  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  grant  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  imports  from  those  Communist 
states  willing  to  provide  basic  protection 
for  U.S.  commercial  interests  In  the  treat- 
ment of  patents,  royalties  and  the  like  (Com- 
munist China.  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam 
Cuba  and  East  Germany  would  be  barred 
from  this  treatment,  however). 

We  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
administration  should  not.  at  the  very  least 
accept  the  Magnuson  proposal.  It  U  permis- 
sive in  nature.  It  wouldn't  bind  the  admin- 
istration to  give  MFN  treatment  to  any 
country  not  accorded  It  now.  (Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  are  the  only  Communist  states 
currently  getting  this  treatment.  Imports 
from  all  other  Communist  states  must  pay 
the  high  levies  established  in  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930). 

It  Is.  of  course,  understandable  that  the 
administration  doesn't  want  to  negotiate  on 
this  matter  now.  What  U  less  understand- 
able is  its  feeling  that  Congress  should  not 
give  It  merely  the  authority  to  negotiate  a 
more  rational  approach  to  East-West  trading 
until  four  long  years  have  passed. 

A  reason  frequently  given  for  making  no 
change  In  the  present  restrlcUona  U  that 
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this  nation's  trade  with  Communist  states 
is  too  small  to  be  worth  bothering  about. 

Of  course  It's  smaU,  but  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  Is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  It 
is  small.  If  one  cannot  say  the  same  about 
trading  between  Easitem  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. Isn't  it  Just  possible  that  one  reason 
might  be  that  Western  Europe  doesn't  apply 
such  severe  curbs  to  this  trade? 

As  matters  stand,  the  United  States  Ex- 
port Control  Act  spreads  like  a  protective 
umbrella  over  the  industries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope that  can  produce  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  market  It  In  the  Communist  areas 
with  virtually  no  fear  of  competition  from 
American  exporters.  In  most  major  respects, 
notwithstanding  Senator  Dlrksen's  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  what  Is  happening 
Eastern  Europe  suffers  little  from  the  work- 
ings of  this  statute.  The  sufferers  are  the 
American  exporters  and  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Finally,  It  is  a  little  odd  to  hear  a  normal- 
ization of  trade  relations  discussed  as  though 
it  were  something,  like  foreign  aid,  in  the 
nature  of  a  gift  bestowed  by  a  benign  Wash- 
ington on  some  hapless  economic  areas 
abroad.  Or  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  punitive 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  rates,  which  so  bur- 
dened the  more  efficient  potential  American 
exporters  in  the  1930s,  would  amount  to  the 
same  thing. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  Impression 
embodied  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  Is  not  a 
one  sided  affair  of  benefit  to  one  group  of  na- 
tions but  a  biuxlen  on  others.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  normally  hold  out  as  bait  for  a  polit- 
ical deal,  but  an  opportunity  for  economic 
progress  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange. 

That,  at  least.  Is  the  way  Washington  looks 
at  It  where  most  of  the  world  Is  concerned 
Why  does  It  suddenly  take  on  the  attributes 
of  an  act  of  charity  when  the  discussion 
comes  to  Poland.  Rimianla.  Czechoslovakia 
Rhodesia  or  the  Republic  of  South  Africa? 
Shall  we  have  to  wait  four  more  years  to  get 
an  intelligible  answer? 

Perhaps  during  the  next  week  or  10  days 
Congress  will  think  better  of  it. 

(From  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)   "Tribune, 

June  20,  1969) 

Seu-Defeating  Trade  Rkstrictions 

An  effort  to  change  a  20-year-old  policy  of 

restricting    American     trade    with     Eastern 

European   Communist   countries   is   gaining 

in  the  Senate,  where  a  committee  is  likely 

today  to  approve  a  bill  liberalizing  East- West 

trade  regulations. 

The  bill,  whose  chief  sponsors  are  Sens 
Muskle  and  Mondale,  is  intended  to  replace 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  which  ex- 
pires June  30.  The  new  proposal  would  con- 
tinue to  prevent  export  of  strategic  and  mili- 
tary Items,  while  dropping  the  network  or 
controls  on  goods  Judged  of  "economic'  'Im- 
portance only.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  a  requirement  that  half  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  sold  Russia,  and  half  the 
feed  grains  exported  to  most  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  must  tw  shipped  on  Ameri- 
can vessels— a  requirement  which  represents 
a  serious  obstacle  to  trade  expansion. 

The  bill  is  in  keeping  with  today's  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  which  recognizes  that 
Communist  nations  do  not  represent  a  mon- 
olithic bloc.  It  reflects  the  reality,  conceded 
by  the  State  Department  In  testimony,  that 
withholding  trade  has  "limited  significance  ' 
at  best,  in  Infiuenclng  the  policies  of  East- 
ern European  nations.  Many  experts  claim 
that  increasing  trade  contacts  could  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  policies  of  these  na- 
tions. 

In  addition.  U.S.  refusal  to  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  no  longer  means— as  it  once 
might  have— that  Communist  nations  are 
denied  products.  The  result,  instead,  U  to 
deny  U.S.  farmers  and  businesses  access  to 


an  Eastern  European  market  which  Is  being 
tapped  by  other  countries,  or — as  Mondale 
has  observed— to  drive  the  satellite  nations 
toward  greater  economic  dependence  on 
Russia. 

Unnecessarily  broad  restrictions  on  trade 
seem  self-defeating  at  a  time  when  this 
country  Is  searching  for  ways  to  expand  farm 
exports  and  to  Improve  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Muskle-Mondale  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  potential  gains  that  are 
both  economic— by  benefitting  American 
workers,  manufacturers  and  farmers— 
and  political — by  encoviraging  constructive 
trends  in  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  this  country. 
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TAX   REFORM 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  by  now 
each  of  us  has  received  a  complete  set  of 
the  hearings  on  tax  reform  that  wore 
completed  in  the  House  on  April  24. 1  find 
many  of  the  statistics  gathered  during 
the  course  of  those  hearings  rather 
startling. 

For  example,  when  we  examine  the  tax 
brackets  that  people  are  actually  in  at 
the  various  income  levels,  we  find  that  up 
to  the  $50,000  level  an  individual's  tax 
bracket  keeps  moving  up  the  scale  just 
as  we  would  expect  it  to  do  under  a  pro- 
gressive tax.  For  income  groups  above 
$50,000  but  under  $100,000,  the  uoward 
movement  in  effective  rates  begins  to 
flatten.  By  the  time  we  reach  an  exami- 
nation of  taxable  returns  of  individuals 
with  incomes  above  $100,000,  we  find  that 
the  central  range  of  effective  rate  mo\  es 
backward  to  produce  the  following  re- 
sult in  the  $1  million  and  over  group. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  people  wlio 
have  actual  incomes  of  $1  million  and 
over  pay  only  an  effective  rate  of  between 
$0.20  to  $0.30  of  tax  on  the  dollar.  This 
may  be  compared  with  taxpayers  in  the 
group  between  $20,000  and  $50,000  of  ac- 
tual income,  where  about  three  out  of 
every  five  taxpayers  pay  at  the  same  ef- 
fective rate,  yet  the  $1  million  and  over 
group  per  taxpayer  makes  over  50  times 
as  much  money  a  year. 

Surely  no  one  can  disagree  with  the 
statement  of  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  when 
he  commented  on  these  statistics  during 
the  course  of  his  testimony  last  February 
and  I  quote: 

The  obvloxis  departure  from  the  abilltr  to 
pay  concept  and  from  elementary  standards 
of  fairness  Is  self-evident  in  these  statistics. 
Whether  a  person  Is  below  the  povertv  line 
or  whether  he  Is  in  the  group  between  $20.- 
000  to  $50,000,  he  Is  certainly  warranted  In 
feeling  that  the  Income  tax  is  not  worklne 
fairly. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  to  wait  any  longer  before  we 
begin  to  discuss  the  causes  of  unfairness 
in  our  present  tax  laws.  Since  we  have 
the  benefit  of  almost  6,000  pages  of  hear- 
ings already  held  this  year,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  get  a  headstart  on 
our  own  deliberations. 


WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  PRO- 
FESSORS ENDORSE  S.  1591,  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AMERICAN  FOLK- 
LIFE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 


which  was  sent  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Michigan  Senators  Hart 
and  Griffin.  This  letter,  signed  by  four 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  endorses  S. 
1591,  my  bill  to  create  an  American  Folk- 
life  Foundation.  The  letter  indicates  that 
the  professors  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  the  sort  of  body  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  create. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  four  pro- 
fessors at  Wayne  State  University,  dated 
June  2,  1969,  together  with  their  signa- 
tures, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAy^fE  State  UNivERsrrY, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hen.  Robert  Griffin. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  Recently  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  Senate  bill  S.  1691  proposed  by 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough  and  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  national  folkllfe  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

As  faculty  members  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity currently  engaged  in  the  teaching 
and  study  of  folklore  and  folkllfe  In  the 
United  States,  we  are  urging  you  to  give  your 
full  support  to  this  bin. 

In  these  troubled  times  when  there  is 
so  much  racial  unrest,  Intercultural  conflict, 
and  economic  and  social  inequity  which 
divides  American  society,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  know  as  much  as  possible  about  tradi- 
tions, life-styles,  and  forces  of  habit  which 
both  unite  and  divide  us  from  one  another. 
Traditional  attitudes,  beliefs,  customs,  and 
stereotypes,  for  example,  in  a  very  large  part 
determine  how  a  group  communicates  with- 
in itself  and  how  it  interacts  with  the  larger 
mainstream  of  Amerlc&n  culture.  The  study 
rif  si'-ch  material  along  with  the  saying,  songs, 
legends,  tales,  and  traditional  manner  of 
li\ing  m  a  given  subculture  of  that  group 
which  frequently  are  unavailable  to  scholars 
and  social  scientists  through  more  direct 
approaches. 

The  analysis  of  ghetto  lore  and  life  may 
enable  social  planners  to  more  effectively 
i)ridge  the  gap  between  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  in  urban  areas.  The  study  of  tradi- 
tional southern  mountain  health  practices 
may  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  these  people  face  when  they  en- 
counter alien  and  seemingly  impersonal 
medical  facilities  In  large  northern  cities. 
In  short,  our  point  is  that  In  addition  to  the 
study  of  American  folkllfe  and  folklore  as 
an  important  part  of  the  national  heritage, 
a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  many 
regional,  ethnic,  and  occupational  groups  In 
.American  society  may  be  applied  towards  the 
solution  of  pressing  social  problems  facing 
this  country  today. 

Our  only  other  concern  is  encouraging  you 
10  support  this  bill  Is  that  top  qualified  per- 
.sonnel  be  secured  to  administer  the  program 
which  would  result  from  Its  passage.  The 
.'subjects  of  folklore,  folksong,  and  folkllfe 
attract  many  amateurs  as  well  as  profes- 
sionals, some  of  whose  enthusiasm  far  out- 
strips their  grasp  of  the  subject  matter.  We 
feel  that  there  Is  room  for  both  amateurs 
and  professionals  In  the  proposed  folklore 
and  folkllfe  foundation  If  the  government 
will  carefully  scrutinize  the  qualifications  of 
those  individuals  nominated  for  Board  Di- 


rector and/or  other  employment  with  the 
foundation. 

Sincerely, 

Ellen   J.   Stekebt, 
Associate     Professor,      Department      of 
English. 

Richard   A.   REtrss, 
Assistant      Professor,      Department      of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
Jack  Prisch, 
Assistant      Professor,      Department      of 
Sociology  and   Anthropolgy. 
Pattl  D.  Edson, 
Assistant      Professor,      Department      of 
Sociology  and  Anthropolgy. 


HUNGER  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
June  27,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  traveled  to 
East  St.  Louis  for  a  1-day  hearing.  Dur- 
ing the  day  we  had  a  number  of  witnesses 
before  the  committee  testifying  about  the 
extent  of  hunger  in  the  East  St.  Louis 
area,  the  effect  malnutrition  has  on  the 
health  of  individuals,  and  the  programs 
which  are  now  in  operation  in  East  St. 
Louis  to  bring  food  to  the  hungry. 

The  national  director  of  Operation 
Breadbasket,  an  organization  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  the  Reverend  Jesse  L.  Jack- 
son, testified  before  the  committee.  He 
appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  a  statewide 
campaign  against  hunger  which  took  him 
to  all  comers  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Reverend  Jackson's  statement  was 
moving,  dramatic,  and  challenging.  In 
order  that  this  statement  might  be 
shared  with  all  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Reverend  Jackson  has  made 
some  strong  statements  in  his  testimony 
and  I  welcome  any  citizen  from  Illinois 
or  elsewhere,  who  may  wish  to  comment 
on  the  Reverend's  statement  or  to  chal- 
lenge any  part  of  it,  to  address  their  com- 
ments to  me  here  in  the  Senate  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Reverend  Jesse  L.  Jackson.  National 
Director.  Operation  Breadbasket  of  the 
SotrrHERN  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, June  29.  1969 

On  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  Operation 
Breadbasket  of  the  Southern  Chri-tian  Lead- 
ership Conference  I  come  to  testify  at  this 
hearing,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  an  appeal 
concerning  the  greatest  domestic  crisis  of 
this  century.  At  this  moment  in  oiu-  national 
history,  the  United  States  of  America  finds 
itself  forced  to  face  truths  of  awesome  and 
appalling  dimensions  for  our  states,  includ- 
ing this  state,  Illinois,  and  our  nation  are 
riven  by  great  divisions. 

There  are  divisions  between  young  and  old, 
(which  we  casually  call  "the  Generation 
Gap"),  divisions  between  hawks  and  doves 
over  how  we  prosecute  a  war  which  per- 
secutes a  nation  of  poor  people,  a  war  which 
Ironically  and  ominously  Is  right  now  being 
diligently  pursued  while  we  persist  in  talking 
of  peace  at  the  conference  tables  of  Paris. 
And  so  we  are  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  saying  that  men  yet  cry  out  foe 
"peace,  peace,  yet  there  Is  no  peace." 

There  are  divisions  growing  out  of  racial 
antagonisms    which    polarize    the    relation- 


ships between  blacks  and  whites  In  this 
society.  We  sit  today  In  this  hearing  In  East 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  southernmost  and  most 
polarized  communities  of  Illinois,  a  state 
which  we  like  to  refer  to  as  the  Land  of 
Lincoln.  Even  as  we  sit  comes  again  ringing 
across  the  years  the  timely  and  needed  coun- 
sel of  the  Great  Emancipator  who  said  "a 
house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand." 
Lincoln,  In  a  sense  gave  his  life  as  did  the 
founder  of  our  organization.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  order  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  racial  cleavage  in  our  national 
community. 

There    is    a    great    division    In    America, 
today,   between   the  rich   and   the  poor,   the 
"haves"    and    the   "have-nots,"    the   affluent 
and  the  poverty-stricken    Poverty  itself  is  a 
form  of  oppression  which  threatens  the  es- 
sence of  man's  exiftence,  for  men  wlil  steal 
before  they  will  starve.  The  Bible's  Book  of 
Proverbs  warns  us  that  if  a  man  is  given  too 
much,  he  will  deny  the  Lord,  but  also  that  if 
a  man  is  given  too  little,  he  will  steal  and 
defame  the  name  of  the  Lord    (Proverbs  30) 
It  is  understandable,   then,  that  thoee  who 
are  malnourished,   and   who  thus  nUght  be 
physically   deformed   or   psychologic  illy   im- 
I>alred  by  the  crippling  circumstances  of  pov- 
erty and  hunger  are  in  a  state  ol  destitution. 
desperatlcn  and  despair    It  is  a  fact  ol  life 
that  people  finding  themselves  drowning  in 
poverty,  loeing  a  grip  on  life  in  their  will  to 
live,   resort   to   the   survival    ethic   of   "any 
means   necessary."  violence  nowithst .ending, 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  f.or  their  prob- 
lems. We  are  reminded  of  such  truth  in  vivid 
fashion  by  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Mixerables.  and 
bv  another  great  son  of  Illinois.  Acilai  Steven- 
son, speaking  in  Kasson.  Minnesota  in  1952, 
telling  us  that  "a  hungry  man  U  not  a  free 
man,"  reinforcing  Proverbs'  comment  that  a 
hungry  man  is  limited  m  his  choices  and  »o 
will    beg.    borrow    or    steal    before    he    will 
starve.   Finally,   in   this   vein  is  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  Diogenes  who  when   asked   what 
was  the  proper  time  for  supper,  answered  thai 
"if  you  are  a  rich  man  whenever  you  please, 
and  if  you  .are  a  poor  man,  whenever,  wher- 
ever, however  you  can."  Th\is.  it  Is  incvimbent 
upon  the  leaders  of  both  the  poor  in  sub- 
stance and  the  rich  and  aflluert  who  are  too 
often  Impoverished  in  compassion  to  see  be- 
yond the  poor's  predicament  and  hasten  us 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  which  is 
the  root  cause  of  so  much  of  the  present  and 
persisting  American  Dilemma. 

In  that  connection  SCLC's  Operation 
Breadbasket  is  presently  deeply  involved  in 
the  second  phase  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign In  Illinois.  We  have  just  concluded  our 
first  caravan,  a  campaign  against  hunger 
which  has  moved  Into  all  the  corners  of  the 
state.  We  started  with  what  was  a  mountain- 
top  experience  for  so  many  of  us  when  by 
the  thous.ands  we  were  drawn  to  Spring- 
field, to  the  seat  of  state  government.  We 
were  a  cavalcade  flowing  Into  the  capltol  to 
stand  up  against  a  proposed  legislative  cut- 
back in  welfare  funding,  a  despicable  cut- 
back which  would  have  cruelly  deprived 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  women  and 
little  children  of  food  to  eat,  of  clothes  to 
wear,  of  medicines  to  make  them  well. 

On  th.at  occasion  all  of  us,  marching  In 
stirring  unity  and  m.ignificent  concert, 
moved  against  the  mountains  of  chilly  un- 
concern. We  scaled  upwards  to  the 'Intoxi- 
cating heights,  to  the  pinnacle  of  legislative 
victor.  It  was  a  trUimph  not  only  for  the 
poor  people  In  Illinois,  but  as  well  one  for 
the  prc-cesses  of  democracy,  a  vWtory  which 
must  go  down  In  the  annals  of  Ibw-maklng 
as  one  in  which  the  people  and  the  legis- 
lators, black  and  white  alike,  rose  up  to- 
gether and  acted  in  the  highest  of  moral 
tradition,  effecting  the  shelving  of  the  wel- 
fare cutback  bin. 

Since  that  headying  triumph  our  caravan 
has  returned  to  the  low  places  of  poverty  and 
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tragedy.  We  travelled  along  the  dusty  back- 
roads,  down  into  the  Infernal  pits  where  rag- 
ing poverty  stalks,  Where  the  demons  of 
hunger  roar  where  rampant  racism  and  ter- 

t^[nSf.  '  J*^  °^™^  ''°''°  ^""^  the  moun- 
tainous peaks  of  wealth  and  affluence  which 

[^L"°  ''TJ''  """'^'^-  *  ^^^  '^^^c^  u  he 
third  wealthiest  In  the  nation,  a  state  which 

rr-^  r*^/" ""  '*'*^*'«'  *«  ^^  ^  *«  t^^  land 

n«^  ''""■*'  *"**  manufacturing  exports 
fnJt*,''*'  ^"'"'''  ^«^«=«°ding  into  the  ^liey 
m o-v  ?  'doming  upon  the  disturbing  pock- 
marks  of  poverty  and  disparity 

of  °thi«"r*'  ^^  "''  launched  out  into  the  deeps 
of  this  Journey,  Just  as  Ezeklel  of  old  was 
inspired  to  go.down  into  the  dark  and  dl^ 
gerous  valley  and  to  dwell  there  among  tSe 
despairing  and  hopeless  masses,  so  we  toJT 
took  a   trip  to  the  darkest  of  abysTes  a^' 

fleht  o/  r""""  ''''"'  *«  round Tesun- 
wune5  IT  "^''P««^-  ^^  f°"nd  ourselves 
deorlv^tion  w  '"•*"'**°«  nightmares  of 
damnahil      ^  ^"^  seething  poverty  and  its 

Darnels  Hell    Th!\""J'''-     '^'^In^scent     of 
i^ames  Hell.  The  first  rung  of  hell's  laddpr 
that  we  descended  into  was  Rockford 
Rockford   Is  a   picture  of   traelc   dlsoaritir 

Z  fnTstV'''''-  °«P*^«  -.le  643  fhr'  v! 
ing  industries  in  that  city,  nearly  14  000 
fannilles  have  Incomes  which  keep  them 
locked  in  the  clutches  of  poverty  where  t^ 
hyena-Hke  pangs  of  hunger  rip  away  nigh t^v 

ford  vlvfdly  depicts  for  all  to  see  th«t  ^^I 
Of  the  most  salient  and  soberlngTAths  aboSt 

numbers  more  white  children  than  black  to 
ISro^ghSS^erir  '^'^^^  -  ---  -" 

^eipTuigrirxroVr^r:; 

d^r^   .^"''^  ^"^  °^«'-  3100  b^tllng  inf 

Sor  cl""-  ^'°''^-  ^^^  '"  Cater^liar 
iTactor  Company,   turning  over   17   bin  inn 

grain  in  its  erainerlp<!  Vo^  <.,  .w  "-co 
Itu^s'^ie^"  ^'"  ^n^^Spr^oducUof ;^f  f^Z 

men^t •  rrteTxy^^rsleJc^en?  ^Tf^^^ 
4500  families  making  under  $2500  a  v"'''^ 
constituting  nearly  fs.S^^/rvf^  pe^e' 
^?iel    Of ''h7'   ^J""  ^   differentlaT  i^at   a 

ru^taiotfSufbor^-"^  -- 
st^Mrj-^hTis---^ 

rate  a  staggering  29  percent.  withThe  Sst 

J^I^'^'o^^/or^'  ,*t^'^  "^'^  '^  tin  e?gh1 
years  of  formal  education,  with  the  state'^ 

mv^Jh'^'''^"  "'  "^^^^^  housing  a 
being  bSck'andwH^'"'^'  °'  '^  populaflon 

£prke^^y^r/- --  ^sT^rnZd 
i^vrrunS-^-js  'zrSi 

noTSf'^^X^^T""""^^^^  *'^«^  ''^J  "- 

pa?"L^r%^.I^r;e^\e1krTiLXftf 
Cairo,  little  Egypt,  itself,  where  r^em  day 
Pharaohs  Of  racism  reign,  where  t^  f™u^d- 
^g  father  of  the  midnight-rldlng  Ku  m.,x 

Sh'^'Sfn'^tS'^  ^"^  ^'«' -^*«  S°-^"s  none 

m^m  ^o.r   fK^'^'^'y"  ^^Sh«t  law  enforce- 

r«<rn       K    ^^*  '^o^rtous  Peyton  Berbllng. 

not  oS'vTv"^.'*^^''"°'*  '''^'^^  Victimized 
not  only  by  gripping  poverty,  but  under  a 
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state  of  military  siege  and  penned  in  by 
murderous  rifle,  literally,  walking  through 
the  valleys  of  the  shadow  of  death 

Among  the  whites  of  Cairo  there  is  a  10 
percent  unemployment  rate  while  among  the 
blacks  the  rate  soars  up  to  35  percent  In  a 
city  of  less  than  9000  persons  we  found  over 
d700  hungry  men.  women  and  children  We 
found  Cairo  a  dying  city,  one  of  the  few 
communities  in  the  nation  where  the  death 
rate  exceeds  the  birth  rate.  Like  Ezeklel  of 
old,  we  had  truly  come  upon  a  Valley  of  Dry 
Bones  and  the  question  large-looming  before 
our  eyes  and  ringing  in  our  ears  was— Son  of 
Men,  Concerned  People  of  Illinois— can  these 
Dry  Bones  Live? 

When  we  arrived  in  Cairo  we  found  a  city 
in  crisis  with  armed  whites  on  the  military 
Offensive,  rampaging  against  the  insecure, 
frightened  and  virtually  defenseless  black 
community.  As  a  result  of  our  findings  and 
our  caravan's  presence,  a  caravan  which  in- 
cluded State  Representative  Corneal  Davis 
representing  the  caucus  of  Black  Legislators 
some  measure  of  peace  and  order  came  t^ 
Cairo.  The  State  Police  came  down,  investi- 
gators from  the  States  Attorney  General's 
Office  arrived,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion revealed  the  results  of  their  special  in- 
^•estigation.  the  Lt.  Governor  came  up  with 
his  findings. 

Yet  underneath  the  sordid  and  racist 
fruits  were  more  deeply  Implanted  roots  In 
the  depressing  light  of  the  city's  dying  econ- 
omy, the  poor  whites  saw  themselves  threat- 
t^^  ^25  ^"""*  themselves  against  the 
blacks.  The  poor  whites  futllely  tried  to  se- 
cure themselves  against  additional  economic 
dislocation,  trying  to  secure  what  little  was 
left  of  the  economy.  In  their  blind  frustra- 
t  on.  the  poor  whites  thought  that  the  solu- 
tion to  their  problem  was  in  rendering  blacks 
dead  rather  than  in  securing  food  so  that 
their  starving  little  children  might  be  fed 
Yes  for  too  long  instead  of  an  adequate 
diet,  the  poor  whites  had  been  fed  a  menu 
of  racism. 

fm?n"H^*Jf.°*^"  ''^"''-  **"*  ^^"""^^  of  Cairo 
found  their  very  survival,  their  right  to  life 

threatened.  In  consequence  thev  prepared  to 
defend  themselves.  Thus,  both  groups  sought 
the  elimination  of  each  other  rather  than 
see  ng  that  the  problem  was  more  than  one  of 
racial  pigmentation,  more  than  lust  black 
skins  versus  pink  skins,  more  than  White 
Hats  versus  Black  Berets.  And.  in  fact,  rather 
than  eliminating  the  other  race,  what  was 
needed  was  the  elimination  of  huneer  the 
eradication  of  poveity.  ' 

Last  night,  as  every  night,  two-thlrds  of 
the   world   went  to   bed   hungry   because  of 
maldistribution,    poor    transportation     and 
in  some  instances,  the  scourge  of  war  and 
international  crisis.  Thus,  it  is  understand- 
able though  not  justifiable  that  this  condi- 
tion would  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
In  some  Instances,  the  lack  of  agrarian  de- 
velopment and  technologj-  accounts  for  the 
problem.  In  many  instances  the  topography 
and  eroded  and  depleted  soil  is  the  reason 
In  other  Instances  the  land   is  over-popu- 
lated,   resulting    in    under   production    and 
consumption   beyond   the   available   supply 
For   instance   a.  nation   such   as   India  can 
elicit  a  compassionate  response  to  their  hun- 
ger problem  from  those  who  understand  the 
gravity   of   this   cycle   of   under-production 
and  over-consumption. 

American,  however,  over-produces  and 
under-consumes.  We  live  in  a  land  of  sur- 
plus at  one  end.  and  starvation  at  the  other 
^?*!v.  ^^  ^^^^  problem  is  the  corruption 
at  the  level  of  distribution  which  reinforces 
the  gap  between  the  over-fed  and  the  under- 
fed, between  the  greedy  and  the  needy  I 
can  understand  that  the  effect  of  racism 
would  allow  white  men  to  rationalize  the 
starving  of  black  men.  White  men  can,  at 
least,  say  that  they  never  knew  us  or  that 
the  cataracts  of  racism  blinded  them  and 
rendered  us  invisible  since  our  relationship 
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is  one  of  historical  estrangement  anyway 
But  what  is  the  rationale  for  white  men 
starving  their  own  people  or  permitting  such 
starvation  and  suffering  among  poor  whites 
who  numerically  outrank  blacks  in  the  abso- 
lute  count  of  the  impoverished?  We  hear  the 
ancient  warning  that  money  is  the  root  of 
evil.  I  ask  men  from  the  ruling  class  m 
America,  is  your  urge  for  more  clothes  than 
you  can  wear,  more  cars  than  you  can  drive 
more  food  than  you  can  eat.  is  it  that  which 
causes  you  to  forsake  your  own  mother  and 
blood  brother?  If  this  be  the  case,  then  the 
rest  of  the  dilemmas  of  White  America  rela- 
tive to  the  crisis  of  race  relations  is  cer- 
tainly cleared  up.  And  America  is  nothing 
but  a  case  study  in  cancerous,  coldhearted- 
ness. 

In  this  nation  of  200  million  people  with 
a  gross  national  product  of  over  900  billion 
dollars,  we  still  have  (conservatively)  40  mil 
lion  people  listed  as  'poor,"  that  is  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3000  a  year  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  This  is  validated  by  governmen- 
research  and  categorized  by  hunger  com- 
mittees as  malnourished  due  to  insufficient 
commodities. 

But  fully  10  million  of  the  40  million  who 
are  Included  in  that  one-fifth  of  the  na- 
tion listed  as  destitute  are  children  with 
bloated  stomachs  and  brain  damage  who 
resort  to  eating  red  dirt,  laundry  starch,  and 
lead  paint.  Physicians  call  this  disease  "pica' 
where  hunger  manifests  Itself  in  such  ab- 
normal ways. 

It  is   understandable   but   not   Justifiable 
that  this  would  be  true  in  states  that  are 
not  blessed  with  fertile  soil   or  where  the 
ecology  does  not  provide  the  recources  such 
rivers  and  lakes  which  attract  manufactur- 
ing industries  or  firms.  However,  the  state  of 
Illinois  cannot  be  Judged  with  the  state  of 
Utah  for  our  soil  is  fertile  here  In  Illinois 
Moreover,    as   I    indicated    earlier   Illinois 
is  the  number  one  agricultural  export  state 
In  the  nation,  and  the  number  one  manu- 
facturing  export  state  in   the   nation.   Ac- 
1°/»11k?  ^?  '■^^"''  st^^Jles,  Illinois  is  the  third 
wealthiest   state   in    the   nation.   The   state 
possesses  some  329  mllUon   dollars  of  ear- 
marked monies  in  special  funds,  and  a  total 
of  861  million  dollars  in  all  earmarked  funds 
mis  is  money  that  we  choose  not  to  spend 
?,';J?  "f''^  available  to  the  general  treasury 
funds.  Among  the  programs  where  Illinois' 
inadequate  commitment  borders  on  the  cul- 
pable  is   the   food   stamp   program.   Illinois 
serves  68.602  fewer  people  under  food  stamps 
than  it  did  under  the  federal  food  commodi- 
ties distribution  program,  a  drop  of  61  per 
cent.  Half  the  counties  in  Illinois  reach  only 
3  percent  of  the  poor  persons  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  food  stamp  distribution,  that  per 

^°«  T''^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  lowest— along  with  that 
of  Nebraska— in  the  nation. 

Our  abuse  of  opportunities  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  eliminate  poverty  in  this  state 
ii,^°.t  '^'■'^^^^  expressed  by  the  fact  that  we 
levy  the  same  taxes  for  corporations  as  we  do 
for  individuals,  thus  compelling  the  poor  to 
pay  more.  Illinois  has  the  second  highest 
sales  tax  in  the  nation,  outranked  only  by  the 
tax  levied  in  Alabama.  Moreover  since  60  •T, 
of  the  state  revenues  are  from  sales  taxes  the 
poor  bear  the  burden  of  providing  the  major 
share  of  state  revenues.  Illinois  llks  to  com- 

iTp.t^^'i''"^..^*''  ^°'^  *«d  California 
in  citing  Its  achievements:  however  if  our 
oorporatlon  tax  compared  to  that  assessed 
by  New  York  or  California,  the  burden  of  the 
poor  would  be  measurably  lightened 

Some  150  million  dollars  comes  into  Illi- 
nois in  subsidy  payments  to  affluent  farmers, 
according  to  Representative  Paul  Plnlev 
^e  payments  are  made  to  farmers  not  to 
grow  food  or  fiber.  Yet  the  state  has  not 
chosen  to  matoh  a  six  million  dollar  grant  to 
conduct  a  school  lunch  program.  As  a  result 
only  14.000  children  in  Cook  County  could 
receive  free  school  lunches,  when  there  are 
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actuftlly  some  200,000  poverty  families  with 
school-age  children  in  that  area.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  this  very  committee,  the  Senate 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  there  are  some  629.000  Illinois  house- 
holds, which  amounts  to  some  2  million  peo- 
ple  where  hunger  is  a  dally  reality. 

Families  on  welfare  are  forced  to  live  on 
welfare  budgets  which  guarantee  that  they 
will  starve  or  steal.  Reputable  physicians 
state  that  a  balanced  diet  for  a  family  of 
four  for  three  meals  a  day  cost  $7.00.  using 
the  National  Research  CotmcU's  minimum 
nutritional  standards.  The  state  of  Illinois 
allots  only  $2.17  a  day  for  a  family  of  five. 
such  a  celling  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Aid  deepens  the  hunger  of  its  recipients. 

In  Illinois  SCLC's  Operation  Breadbasket 
has  drafted  up  and  fought  for  a  Human 
subsidy  Bill  that  proposes: 

( 1 )  That  the  Governor  would  consider  the 
629.000  Illinois  households  who  are  in  pov- 
erty and  hunger  serious  enough  to  declare 
hunger  in  this  state  a  disaster.  This  would 
mean  invoking  the  man-made  disaster  act. 

( 2 )  That  this  state  recognizes  earthquakes, 
fires,  and  floods  as  acts  of  nature  or  God. 
as  acts  of  disaster,  the  state  should  also 
recognize  erosion  of  soil,  misuse  or  improper 
use  of  funds  and  the  existence  of  massive 
hunger,  as  man-made  disasters.  In  such 
man-made  disasters,  the  state  would  employ 
all  the  necessary  emergency  apparatus,  such 
as  emergency  food  and  medical  supplies,  to 
cope  with  the  situation, 

(3)  That  a  percentage  of  income  tax  suffi- 
cient to  eliminate  hunger  would  be  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose.  Among  other  things 
Illinois  should  establish  a  hunger  tax.  To 
liave  a  greater  concern  for  soil  eroding  than 
man's  eroding  is  an  indictment  upon  the 
American  value  system.  It  Is  radically  in- 
consistent with  the  credo— government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
Such  misdirected  values  would  never  be  the 
people's  choice. 

(4)  That  the  state  Initiate  forthright  drives 
to  give  people  vocational  training  for  jobs, 
and  would  conduct  concerted  attacks  on 
those  trade  unions  which  lock  black  and  poor 
out  of  the  Job  market.  (Such  emergency  job 
training  was  set  up  during  World  War  II 
throughout  the  U.S.A.) 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  federal 
governmental  hearing,  points  5  and  6  of  the 
bill,  initially  directed  to  the  Governor,  are 
here  presented  as  applicable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(5)  That  the  President  would  understand 
the  Irreparable  psychological  damage  to  the 
poor  and  disinherited  created  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  party  leaders  that  the  allot- 
ments to  sustain  the  poor  be  reduced  in  this 
Congressional  session.  We  are  saying  that  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  where  Mr.  Nixon 
reigns  as  President  that  he  must  be  forth- 
right in  his  effort  to  subsidize  the  poor 
rather  than  to  pauperize  and  embarrass  the 
poor.  If  such  is  not  done  and  the  President 
remains  silent,  his  silence  will  sanctify  the 
cruelty  and  will  be  a  betrayal  of  the  poor.  .  . 
and.  In  fact,  would  be  a  declaration  of  war.  .  . 
upon  the  poor. 

(6)  That  a  school  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
gram be  Instituted  In  every  school  In  the 
nation. 

Men  of  justice  cannot  halt  between  two 
opinions  when  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
are  at  stake.  And  It  was  Indeed  heartwarm- 
ing and  an  action  exemplifying  Justice  when 
just  yesterday  in  response  to  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  us  from  all  over  the  state 
who  had  come  together  as  part  of  SCLC's 
Operation  Breadbasket's  continuing  cam- 
paign against  hunger,  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  In  session  in  Springfield,  re- 
solved by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  sup- 
port our  Human  Sudsldy  Bill  and,  In  addi- 
tion, to  push  for  support  of  the  bill's  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  federal  legislation  and 
funding. 


We  contend  that  the  very  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  poor  and  toward  welfare 
must  be  changed.  Why  cannot  this  change 
begin  in  the  Land  of  Lincoln  and  extend  to 
the  entire  land  over  which  he  was  president 
and  for  which  he  gave  his  life.  We  maintain 
that  those  persons  on  welfare  should  not  be 
seen  as  criminals  or  prisoners,  nor  as  the  re- 
sults of  an  innate  will  not  to  work.  Rather 
the  poor  must  be  seen  as  products  or  as  re- 
sults of  advanced  technology.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  their  years  of  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
cheap  labor,  and  human  sacrifice  helped  to 
usher  in  that  advanced  technology.  These 
years  represent  an  Investment  that  should 
not  be  returned  marked  "Insufficient  Funds." 

As  opposed  to  "welfare"  we  should  use  the 
term  and  develop  the  concept  of  human  sub- 
sidy. The  poor  would  then  not  be  viewed  as 
prisoners  who  have  committed  some  wrong, 
but  would  be  recognized  as  the  very  vanguard 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Let  us  strike  the 
word  "welfare"  from  the  records,  remove  all 
reference  to  the  Pauper's  Act,  and  subsidize 
the  poor  just  as  we  presently  subsidize  the 
rich. 

In  this  way  we  would  employ  the  under- 
standing of  authentic  worship  as  expressed  in 
Biblical  writings  of  the  prophet  Micah,  the 
sixth  chapter,  verses  6  through  8.  namely,  we 
will  follow  his  admonition  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  God 
by  walking  honestly  and  acting  decently 
before  our  fellow  men, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  another 
statement  that  was  presented  to  the 
committee  by  Dr.  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Chicago,  contained  information  con- 
cerning the  medical  aspect  of  the  hun- 
ger problem  which  I  believe  should  also 
be  widely  read  and  better  imderstood. 
For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  prepared  by  Dr. 
Albert  Thomas  of  Chicago  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Dr.  Andrew  L.  Thomas 
Chairman  McGovern.  honorable  senators, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  Dr.  Andrew  L. 
Thomas,  President  of  Cook  County  Physi- 
cians' Association  headquartered  in  Chicago: 
Secretary,  House  of  Delegates.  National 
Medical  Association:  and  a  practicing  in- 
ternist in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  relate  my  experiences  to  this 
distinguished  panel  of  senators  who  will, 
hopefully,  gain  sufficient  information  to  move 
the  appropriate  forces  in  Washington  to 
answer  the  critical  need  for  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  our  pwpulatlon. 

The  existence  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  and  Human  Needs  illus- 
trates clearly  that  there  mtist  be  a  problem. 
The  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  degree  of 
severity  are  points  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself"  First  let  me  commend  this  Conunlttee 
for  asking  physicians  to  get  directly  Involved 
In  presenting  testimony  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  hunger. 

The  varying  degrees  of  hunger,  or  more 
properly,  malnutrition  are  determined  by 
location.  What  happens  in  Mississippi  differs 
from  what  happens  in  westside  or  southslde 
Chicago,  but  the  one  common  denominator 
is  the  absence  of  suitable  nutrients  for  maln- 
Uining  a  state  of  sound  health.  However,  I 
would  like  to  focus  mostly  upon  the  problems 
as  seen  in  our  urban  areas.  Chicago  being 
very  typical. 

My  practice  Is  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
world's  largest  concentration  of  deprived  peo- 
ple— the  Robert  Taylor-Ickes-Stateway  Gar- 
dens Housing  Development  that  runs  In  an 
unbroken  line  for  twenty-two  blocks  along 
Chicago's  State  Street.  I  am  involved  with 
residents  of  that  community  at  varying  levels 


of  activity.  X  have  entered  their  homes,  con- 
versed   with    them,    planned    with    them    in 
various  conununlty  projects,  and  lastly  but 
now  least,  treated  them  as  patients.  They  are 
mostly    very   good    people    yearning   for   the 
promise  of  democracy  to  be  fulfilled    They 
have  a  great  deal  of  despair  that  borders  on 
absolute,  irreversible  hopelessness.  They  have 
dreamed  and  dreamed  and  dreamed,  to  the 
point  where  they  now  feel  that  their  dreams 
are  impossible  dreams  to  fulfill.  Their  dreams 
are  very  simple.  One  of  the  most  Import;. nt 
dreams  If   that  of  .securing  dignity  and  be- 
ing  able  to  achieve  the  minimum   level   of 
subsistence   that  would   be  consistent   with 
maintenance    of    good    health.    They    have 
grown  weary  and  they  now  are  extremely  im- 
patient.  I   promised   some  of   them   that   1 
would  tell  you  that  they  see  this  Commlitee 
as  the  last  viable  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  to  liberate  them  so  that  they  can 
become  useful  and  productive  citizens.  I  am 
here  only  because  I.  too.  see  this  Committee 
under   Its   distinguished   Chairman   and   his 
fellow   senators  as  men  who  are  concerned 
and  who  will,  hopefully.  re.tlize  the  extremely 
great  responsibility  you  have  of  convincing 
your  colleagues  in  Washington  that  hunger 
and   other    major   deficiencies   In    American 
society   must   be   corrected   If   democracy   Is 
to  survive.  Let  us  then  look  at  some  of  the 
problems. 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  Is  a  problem 
of  Ill-health.  When  one  considers  the  status 
of  health  among  the  underprivileged  in  the 
country,  one  must  look  at  many  consequences 
of  malnutrition. 

It  Is  a  cold,  unadulterated  fact  that  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  in  the  deprived  areas 
of  Chicago  and  other  urban  areas  runs  more 
than  twice  the  national  average.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Lawndale  or  westside  area  of  Chi- 
cago. 46.4  infants  die  for  every  1000  born  alive 
while  in  the  United  States  23.7  Infants  die 
for  each  1000  live  births.  Many  scientific 
studies  have  shown  that  anemic  mothers 
have  a  greater  chance  of  having  either  a  still- 
born child  or  a  mal-developed  child  who  will 
most  certainly  be  exposed  to  those  kind  of 
illnesses  that  will  take  his  life  before  the  age 
of  two  years.  But  If  the  mother  Is  anemic 
because  her  nutrition  Is  poor,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  malnutrition  is  a  leading  cause  of  infant 
mortality. 

In  an  unpublished  study  of  various  Chi- 
cago communities  In  1968,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Health  nutritionists  found  that  41  per  cent 
of  nearly  two  thousand  Infants  at  an  infant 
welfare  station  had  iron-deficiency  anemia 
while  46  per  cent  in  a  4iear  northwest  Latin 
American  community  had  low  hemoglobin 
levels.  In  a  Chicago  Board  of  Education  study 
it  was  found  that  nearly  one-third  of  all 
Chicago  preschool  children  enrolled  in 
Project  Headstart  had  Iron-deficiency  anemia 
In  the  year  1965. 

The  bulk  of  Iron  consumed  by  the  typical 
American  who  Is  not  anemic  comes  from  the 
eating  of  certain  food  substances,  such  as 
proteln-rlch,  red  meats.  There  is  little  hope 
that  the  typical  Impoverished  person  in  our 
society  will  consume  proper  nutrients  under 
current  programs  available  to  him.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  anemia  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  the  urban 
dweller,  be  he  Appalachian  white.  American 
Indian.  Latin  American  or  Af ro- American ! 
But  there  are  other  severe  problems  associ- 
ated with  malnutrition. 

On  any  given  day  In  the  wards  of  the  mon- 
strous Cook  County  Hospital,  one  can  find 
diseases  such  as  Rickets — a  condition  medi- 
cal texts  describe  as  of  historic  Interest  only. 
Mental  retardation  and  stunted  physical 
growth  and  development  will  be  found  run- 
ning rampant  through  deprived  areas  when 
the  individual  has  managed  to  avoid  death 
in  his  early  years. 

The  high  consumption  of  carbohydrates 
which,  though  cheap  to  J)urchase.  Insures  the 
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bulk    of    the    typical    diet    In    the    under- 
privileged  areas,  but  Is  devastating  to  his 
health.  A  high  carbohydrate  diet  Is  known  to 
accelerate  the  tendency  to  obesity  which   In 
the  underprivileged  areas,  represents  under- 
eating  rather  than  the  overeating  charac- 
teristic of  the  more  affluent  rich,  fat,  middle 
class   individual.   One   can   anticipate   early 
onset  of  conditions  such  as  Diabetes  MelUtiw 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  heart  disease  high 
blood  pressure  and  other  chronic,  disabling 
conditions.   Inadequate  dietary   Intake  also 
falls  to  help  the  body  maintain  the  neces- 
sary defense  mechanisms  to  ward  off  Infec- 
tious diseases.  Thus,  TB  rate  per  100.000  In 
the  Chicago  area  Is  astonishing.  Chicago  has 
63  per  100.000,  which  represents  one  of  the 
nation's  highest.  But  In  the  near  westslde 
area  where  It  Is  all  black  except  for  the  ab- 
sentee merchants,  the  rate  Is  220  per  100  000- 
while  In  Glencoe,  nilnols.  one  of  the  more 
affluent  suburbs,  the  rate  Is  3  per  100,000  To 
avoid  Tuberculosis  It  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  state  of  good  nutrition  and  non-con- 
gested living  arrangements.  Neither  option  Is 
open  to  the  Impoverished.  The  rats  In  the  de- 
prived areas  even  lead  better  lives  than  the 
humans!  And.  perhaps,  when  one  of  the  rats 
who  Is  a  carrier  of  Bubonic  Plague  bites  one 
of  his  victims  and  causes   an  epidemic   of 
Bubonic  Plague  to  strike  across  the  urban 
and  suburban  areas  of  this  country,   then 
we    might   see    a   more    responsive,    affluent 
America   dealing  with   the  problems  of   the 
poor.   But,    we   cannot   wait   for   that    type 
crisis  to  occur.  Action  must  be  taken  now 
I  will   not  bore  you   with   more  and   more 
statistics,  but  rather  I  think  we  can  turn 
to  some  programs  that  may  help  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  conditions  that  exist. 

Since  everyone  agrees  that  malnutrition 
has  to  do  with  Illness,  then  It  would  seem 
most  appropriate  to  look  at  the  availability 
of  forces  for  combating  illness.  First,  many 
of  the  Illnesses  that  occur  In  the  malnour- 
ished are  preventable.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able therefore,  that  one  should  start  from 
the  be^nnlng  and  try  to  prevent  malnutri- 
tion. Thus,  the  initial  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  problem  should  be  to  eliminate  the  con- 
ditions that  cause  Inadequate  dietary  con- 
sumption by  the  Impoverished.  T^)  do  this 
we  must  look  at  Immediate  and  long-ranite 

^ofiH^%'°"^-''^°S^  S°«'^  °'  any'Wlefy 
o^.omI  ^  ,*.°  '=°'^tao"y  Improve  upon  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  its  citizens,  -nus  im- 
plies a  commitment  of  public  poUcv  geared 
toward  rehabilitating  those  who  have  been 
oirdn^ff/''  technological  change  to  become 
productive  and  useful  citizens.  Here  we  talk 
lr.Z  ^'">°'^«»-  I  am  no  scholar  on  eco- 
nomics  but  feel  that  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  economy  to  plan  to  have  chronic  unem- 
ployment or  under-employment  In  order  for 
us  to  survive  as  a  nation  when,  In  fact  It 
only  insures  our  death  as  a  nation.  Every 
h^^tn  ^^l  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  »^«-  »be«y  and 

about  TJ^'\'-  ^  •'"""'^  ^'^  ™^y  ^'^  ^ll^ng 
about  re-deflnlng  work.   Work  In  a  society 

that  I  envision  would  Include  work  by  the 

flvT/hu^'P'""*-  ""  "°*^'*'  ^ho  may^have 
five  Children  on  ADC  Is  subsidized  by  kov- 

tla^T;  "  •''**  ""^  ""^  ^1«'>*  °'  cannofbe 
trained  to  pursue  the  useful  form  of  work 
then  she  can  be  considered  a  working  mother 

^eT?hf  mo^-  ^°\^«^P^--  she^co^W  be 
one  of  the  mothers  who  could  manage  day- 
care centers  with  professional  and^hnlcll 
a^istance  by  the  various  agencies  b^h  pub- 
lic and  private,  who  are  concerned  with  such 

CitTwo^d  ^*«'^^'=^t  *bi'»g  IS  that  he? 
bi  m/t.r  ^  preserved  and  she  would 

be  making  a  contribution  to  the  advance- 

c"h!rd*ren  TT^  '°'''''  ""'  heSng1L'^?n 
cnuaren  to  become  useful  ard  productive 
citizens  Of  tomorrow.  The  development  ^f 
such  programs  implies  a  total  re-orlentaUon 
Of  our  thinking  about  caring  for  tTose  in 
our  society  who  cannot  care  for  theSu-es 
It  requires  discarding  our  welfare  program' 
since  u  b?.om?s  clear  tliat  the  pL^Tk 
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n^ed  for  ImproTlng  the  welfare  system  In 
this  country  is  such  that  It  would  prove  very 
costly,  while  basic  re-orlentatlon  to  mean- 
Ingf  ul  alternatives  would  'je  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  humanistic  In  outlook  The 
various  proposals  being  discussed  at  varying 
levels   of   government   such    as  the   Pinch 
Moynlhan   plan   and    the   Bums   proposals,' 
while  going  a  step  beyond  our  present  wel- 
fare program:  at  best,  can  be  considered  stop- 
^p   measures.   Such  stopgap  measures  are 
important,  but  only  if  we  hope  to  achieve 
in  this  country.  My  first  recommendation 
"herTor^is?'  **"^  ^'^Inatlon  of  poverty 
Appointment    of   a    presidential    commls- 
^on    composed  of  repreeentaUvee  of  all  seg- 
ments of  American  business,  govermnentel 
and  social   life.  This  commission  wmTld  ^ 
given  a  charge  to  look  Into  every  conceivable 
XI    °'  °!^  "^«  ^  a  nation  to  develop  a 
p.an   to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country 
I  mentioned  from  the  outset  that   there 
^a  crisis  and  obviously  one  meets  the  crisis 
^i,  Vvf**     program  to  achieve  immediate 
goals    There  is  surplus  food  m  this  nation. 
Mr.    Cnalrman.   you    wrote   a   distinguished 
record  in  the  food  for  peace  program  of  o^ 

^Jems^lTL^t.^'f"'''  '°'"'  ^-  K^inedy  It 
.eems  to  me  that  our  task  then  would  be  to 
somehow  get  the  surplus  food  to  those  wh^ 

l^thfn.H^.^**^  °^  *^^  Nutrition  Program 
in  the  Division  of  Chronic  Disease  Prowam^ 
Of  the  Health  Services  and  Ment^S^ 
It  w.^fn''*"""-  «^»«°n  does  mSed  e^st 
?ovZmpnr^  ridiculous  that  the  federal 
louw  not  ;  ^^"11^  supported  such  studies, 
7<ZLTf^V^^  necessary  action  to  get 
roodstuffs  to  those  who  are  needy,  reeart- 

^1  In  Tt"t^^,?'"^  ''^^^  '^  neceesiry.  ime 
b^^  ^  socialism,  but  I  am  unconcerned 

s^^Zi  ^"^  ^  "^^  ""'•  ^^  is  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  if  It  does  not  funcUon 
we  Will  have  to  think  about  its  demise  ^ere 

^w  "^"L'"^^*"'^'"^  tb*t  would  l^'  tSUil 
able  for  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  hun- 

fIstenJX>^  *''**"^^*  '"  "*«*  ^«  ''o  »t  'con- 
sistent  with    preserving   the    human   rights 

rl  n^^  I'^divldual.  The  pattern  would  ne^d 
vnivl^  depending  upon  the  communUy  m- 
^olved.  Thus,  in  rural  areas  it  would  ao- 
S,?  Tt^'^"  *  ^^"^  system  would  be 

deiu-Pr  ri,^  ""'?  ^°  *°  ^^«  '«"ated  area  and 
ish^  f.mt,/^'''ii'^  ^*^^  ^  the  impover- 
^hed  families.  On  the  other  hand  in  the 
cdty  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  distribu! 
tlon  centers  located  in  faciUties  wWch  Se 

Sh^^'*^"^""""^  ^-  ^"^  example  many 
waZT    ^""^   community   centere   ^nd    It 

nelghbo^  „7?H  ""P'^^^'«  to  me  that  the 
neignODrs  of  the  poor  would  help  their  eov- 
ernment  get  food  to  the  less  fortunatL  One 
in  the  establishment  of  cooperatives  whe« 

Sw™,MT'f'°"  '^«  governmant^SS 
foods  would  be  initially  provided  by  the  suT? 

K^n^/rr  ^".'  "'"-^-tely,  InelonZ 
thr^ul^HlL  ^''^"^^^  P«°P^^  to  self-help 
through  being  exposed  to  the  mechanisms  of 
storage  and  delivery  of  food  substances^an 
atmosphere  of  Jobs  and  freedom 

The  beehive  of  activity  implied  by  the  nre- 
cedlng  considerations  would  be  reLlnfs^^ 
of  our  total  national  efforts  In  prepMlnK^nd 
sustaining  World  War  n.  The  dlffere^e  louW 
be  we  would  be  demonstrating  as  a  Sn 
honi^'"?*"*-  *°  '"*•  '«  the  worid-s  S 

of  the  good  life  where  all  can  enlov  the 
fruits  of  human  effort.  •'  ' 

Then  we  have  the  situation  where  those 

sible  for  themselves.  That  Is.  our  school-a«e 
population.  especlaUy  those  In  the  eariryeaT 
111  '°"«^*^'«  that  m  most  of  our'^Sn 
areas  there  are  no  school  lunch  program^ 
Breakfast  is  the  most  Important  meal  aTd 
l^r.±T^'  V^''''  ™°"*  '^^"^'^^  do  not  ge^at 
Eet  it  at"h^^°  T'^  °'  ""^  "^'ty.  They  lo  not 

ffford  for^^T^  ?^u"'*  '^^  ^^'"'"«s  'cannot 
afford  for  them  to  have  it.  And  yet.  we  have 
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to  orient  our  thinking  toward  making  sure 
that  no  child  enters  school  hungry  at  the 
beglnnnlng  of  his  school  day.  Unquestion- 
ably, learning  U  Impaired;  and  ultimately 
such  children  end  up  becoming  dropouts  and 
therefore,  we  care  for  them  under  drastically 
different  but  certainly  highly  undesirable 
circumstances.  Here  we  talk  about  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  at  one  of  the  earlien 
stages  of  its  development.  I  would,  therefore 
recommend : 

The  development  of  a  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  pogram,  but  emphasizing  the  school 
breakfast  program  for  all  children  leaving  it 
to  the  option  of  each  parent  whether  his 
child  should  eat  breakfast  at  the  school 
Mechanisms  certainly  can  be  devised  which 
would  make  it  unnecessary  to  create  new 
structures  for  lunchrooms;  but,  rather  one 
can  have  a  situation  similar  to  what  many 
hospitals  have  and  have  caterers  prepare  the 
food  for  the  school. 

Another  highly  vulnerable  group   is  the 
pregnant  mother.  Iron  Intake  Is  exceedlnely 
important  and  easy  to  achieve  through  e.<;'- 
tabllshed  resources.  It  is  appropriate  to  in- 
sure  that   every  pregnant  mother  has  the 
means  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  hemoglobin 
level,  and  therefore  avoid  anemia.  That  can 
be  done  through  the  physician's  office    He 
can  write  a  prescription  very  simply    The 
problem  comes  In  very  simply,  making  sure 
the   means   exist    for   purchasing   the   drug 
through  the  pharmacist.   This  will  require 
making  appropriate  changes  In  the  medicaid 
program  to  Implement.  There  will  be  no  need 
for  drastic  changes  to  achieve  this  goal    it 
means   establishing  the  appropriate  guide- 
lines such  that  pharmacUts  in  this  country 
will  not  subsidize  the  government. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  food  stamp  program 
needs  to  be  abolished  as  we  move  toward 
implementing  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
earlier.  Additionally,  however.  I  would  be- 
nfr.K^l^  program  having  to  do  with  the 
distribution    of   surplus    foods    and    health 
problems    In    recognition    of    medical    and 
health  problems  needs  to  be  done  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, rather  than  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The    reason   is   very    simple:    The 
pepari:ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  conflict  of 
Interest    In    that    It    has    programs    geared 
toward   curtailing   the   producing   of   food- 
stuffs   and.    therefore,    cannot    be   held   re- 
sponsible for  distributing  food  to  the  needv 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  Is  late.  The  poir 
will  not  continue  to  wait  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  the  feeling  of  a  little  6-year-old  bov 
m  Chicago,  writing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  June  1,  1969,  this  poem: 

"Black   boy,   black  boy.  walking  down  the 

street: 
Black  boy,  black  boy,  had  nothing  to  eat 
He  said   to   himself,    I   have   been   starvlnB 

all  week;  ^ 

I  have  no  money  to  buy  something  to  eat. 

I  have  to  steal. 
But— If  I  want  to  stay  alive,  I  will  have  to.' 

••Went  into  the  store,  slipped  three  cans  of 
soup  Into  my  pocket — 

Went  out.  Went  to  a  broken  down  house. 
Took  out  my  soup — my  knife- 

I  opened  It  and  ate  it  cold.  I  am"  the  peo- 
ple ..  .  we  sing. 

Black  boy.  black  boy,  walking  down  the 
street; 

Black  boy,  black  boy,  has  something  to  eat." 

EUot  speaks  for  a  generation  of  the  poor 
They  are  hungry,  will  suffer  chronic  Illness, 
become  dropouts  and  stay  in  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty,  ignorance,  disease  and  de- 
pendency. That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  consequences  are  more  far-reaching 
communicable  disease  knows  no  boundaries 
and  will  spread  from  poor  to  rich  at  will  The 
rapid  rise  of  VD  In  the  past  decade  U  typical 
But  even  more  significantly,  theft  of  a  can 
of  soup  today,  the  toss  of  a  firebomb  tomor- 
row—not in  the  ghetto,  but  m  the  cltv  and 
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in  the  suburbs.  Not  Just  black,  but  white 
and  brown.  In  short,  the  economics  of  poverty 
is  such  that  the  poor  are  coming  together. 
Improvement  of  nutrition  Is  the  first  step 
in  Improving  the  health  and  welfare  of  all. 
Thank  you. 


ORDER    FOR    STAR    PRINT    OF    S. 
1993 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  1993,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
be  star  printed  with  the  same  number, 
but  reflecting  the  amendment  to  it,  which 
I  filed  later,  adding  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LANDING  NETS  FOR  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
INFLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press,"  Prof. 
Walter  Heller,  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  economists, 
analyzed  in  detail  a  number  of  the  basic 
considerations  involved  In  the  continuing 
debate  over  the  Nation's  current  eco- 
!iomic  policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Professor  Heller's  interview  was  his  call 
for  immediate  planning  by  the  admin- 
istration to  alleviate  the  burden  of  ris- 
ing unemployment  likely  to  be  produced 
as  our  current  fiscal  policy  begins  to 
bring  inflation  under  control.  As  Profes- 
sor Heller  made  clear,  it  is  our  poorest 
and  most  disadvantaged  citizens  who  will 
be  forced  to  bear  the  first  and  heaviest 
brunt  of  the  fight  against  inflation.  Pro- 
fessor Heller  noted  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing economic  indicators,  such  as  real  out- 
ijut,  investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
and  retail  sales,  were  already  beginning 
to  show  distinct  signs  of  softening,  and 
he  predicted  that  the  economy  was  now 
at  the  turning  point  in  the  effort  to  roll 
back  inflation. 

Therefore,  Professor  Heller  said,  since 
inflation  may  now  be  waning,  any  soft- 
ening in  the  economy  is  likely  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  foreseeable  future  by  an 
increase  in  unemployment.  If  we  are  to 
continue  an  effective  battle  against  infla- 
tion, he  said,  we  must  begin  now  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  build  "landing  nets" 
lor  the  unemployed.  He  suggested  a  va- 
riety of  useful  measures  that  should  be 
prepared  to  reduce  the  potential  Impact 
of  unemployment,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
t  aormous  social  and  political  consequen- 
ces that  would  otherwise  ensue  across 
the  Nation  if  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
c:ease  in  the  level  of  unemployment, 
.-imong  the  possible  approaches  he  sug- 
; Cited  were — 

Increases  in  unemployment  compen- 
•  .Lion; 

Improvements  in  public  and  private 
training  programs,  including  govern- 
::ient  residual  employment  programs: 

And,  some  form  of  income  mainte- 
nance program  to  relieve  the  most  serious 
burdens  of  unemployment. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Heller  that  the 


administration  should  act  now  to  insure 
that  the  young  and  unskilled,  black  and 
white,  do  not  suffer  disproportionately 
in  the  transition  of  an  inflation-free 
economy.  However  wisely  and  gradually 
we  go  about  ending  inflation,  there  will 
inevitably  be  the  risk  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  unemployment,  especially 
among  the  young  and  unskilled.  To  im- 
pose a  disproportionate  burden  on  par- 
ticular groups  is  unfair.  An  increase  in 
unemployment  may  be  coming,  but  we 
can  relieve  its  harsh  impact  by  adopting 
adequate  policies  in  advance. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  it  is  clear  that 
the  already  disruptive  tensions  in  our 
society  are  likely  to  increase.  We  need 
more  generous  programs  now,  before 
unemployment  increases,  not  some  time 
in  the  indefinite  future.  We  need  re- 
alistic programs  to  help  those  who  will 
be  imable  to  obtain  their  flrst  job  or 
keep  their  present  job  if  the  labor 
market  becomes  too  slack. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Professor 
Heller's  thoughtful  comments  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  his  remarks  at  this  cru- 
cial juncture  in  our  Nation's  economic 
policy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  interview  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Meet  the  Press.  June  29,  1969 

Guest:  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  chair- 
man. Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Panel:  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  New  York  Times; 
Stanley  Levey,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance;  Richard  Janssen,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal; Paul  Duke,  NBC  News. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  is  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  economists.  Dr.  Heller 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson.  Now  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
he  is  often  called  the  'Tather  of  the  New 
Economics." 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Paul  Duke  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Duke.  Dr.  Heller,  the  fight  over  the 
income  surtax  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
House  tomorrow  and  even  if  the  bill  is 
passed  by  the  House,  it  may  be  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  What  do  you  see  as  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  if  the  tax  is  discon- 
tinued? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  I  think  there  are  three 
consequences  that  you  would  have  to  look 
to.  One,  there  would  be  a  signal  to  people 
that  we  are  now  really  dead  serious  about 
fighting  infiation.  Two,  I  think  interest  rates 
as  a  result  would  be  tightened  up  still  fur- 
ther by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Third.  I  think 
the  Europeans  would  begin  to  wonder  again 
about  the  dollar  and  let  me  add  a  fourth, 
which  is  a  social  factor:  Namely,  we  would 
have  less  adequate  financing  of  some  of  our 
desperately  needed  social  problems. 

Mr.  Duke.  Do  you  agree  with  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy  that  we  may  have  run- 
away Inflation  if  the  tax  Is  discontinued? 

Dr.  He:ller.  Well,  if  you  mean  by  runaway 
inflation  the  kind  of  things  they  had  in  Eu- 
rope, let's  say  in  Germany  and  so  forth,  not 
10.  20.  30  per  cent  inflation.  We  have  a  prodi- 
giously productive  economic  machine  and 
this  is  not  a  country  where  we  are  going  to 
have  runaway  inflation,  but  intolerable  In- 
flation if  we  don't  do  the  Job  that  needs 
doing,  yes.  Five,  six,  seven  per  cent  would 


not  be  out  of  the  question  If  we  failed  to 
take  measures  like  extension  of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  Duke.  Now,  the  fight  against  the  sur- 
tax is  pelng  led  by  Democrats  and  the  indi- 
cation Is  an  overwhelming  number  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
Do  you  regard  these  Democrats  as  acting 
irresponsibly? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  is  make  a  point.  They  have  been  bypassed 
by  the  tax  reform  special  several  times.  Tax 
reform  was  dropped  from  the  1964  bill.  Tax 
reform  was  dropped  from  the  1968  program, 
and  they  want  to  see  that  tax  reform  is  made 
part  of  the  commitment  before  they  vote  for 
the  surtax.  They  are  not  against  the  surtax 
as  such. 

Mr.  Duke.  Well,  in  this  particular  fight 
do  you  regard  any  tax  reform  as  more  im- 
portant than  extending  the  surtax? 

Dr.  Heller.  I  don't  see  why  you  have  to 
make  a  choice.  There  is  no  reason  that  you 
can't  combine  the  two  commitments,  extend 
the  surtax,  if  necessary  extend  the  with- 
holding rates  as  they  did  for  30  days,  and 
do  it  again,  and  meanwhile  hammer  out 
some  commitments  that  mean  meaningful 
tax  reform  so  that  you  don't  have  a  lot  of 
people  forced  to  pay  the  surtax  while  there 
are  a  lot  of  others  who  are  allowed  to  escape 
scot-free.  There  is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween these  two. 

Mr.  Duke.  In  other  words,  you  think  the 
bill  should  be  passed  as  it  now  is  and  then 
bring  out  a  tax  reform  bill  after  that? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  but  I'd  like  to  see  the 
lit>erals  succeed  in  getting  a  firm  commit- 
ment from  Richard  Nixon  and  Wilbur  Mills 
to  put  through  that  meaningful  tax  reform 
in  the  process  of  their  voting  for  the  surtax. 

Mr.  Dale.  Dr.  Heller,  assuming  passage  or 
extension  of  the  surcharge,  how  do  you  view 
the  economic  outlook  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  in  terms  of  grovrth  of  the  economy,  un- 
employment and  inflation? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well.  I  think  we  are  at  an  Im- 
portant turning  point  in  the  economy  in  this 
sense:  Behind  the  facade  of  inflation,  of  high 
interest  rates  and  so  forth.  I  think  there  is 
a  distinct  softening  in  the  real  advance  of 
production  and  employment.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  rate  of  advance  in  real  pro- 
duction drop  from  6.5  per  cent  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  to  about  three  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I  think 
it  is  even  slower  now. 

Secondly,  when  you  look  at  the  plans  of 
business  for  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ment, those  seem  to  be  tailing  off.  the  rate  of 
increase  Is  diminishing  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  and  certainly  consumption  hasn't  been 
all  that  healthy.  Retail  sales  are  about  two 
per  cent  above  what  they  were  eight  months 
ago.  That  isn't  even  as  much  as  the  price 
Increases.  So.  I  believe  we  will  see  a  con- 
tinued softening  in  real  output  in  the  econ- 
omy. I  believe  that  It  is  a  50-50  chance  tlTat 
by  early  1970  there  will  be  a  zero  Increase  in 
GNP  and  that  means,  on  one  hand,  that  un- 
employment Is  bound  to  go  up  and  It  means, 
on  the  other,  that  inflation  will  b^n  lo 
ease  but  that  will  come — you  know,  don't 
hold  your  breath;  that  will  come  a  little  more 
slowly  than  the  rise  In  unemployment. 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  as  you  know,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  citizenry  and.  in  particular, 
businessmen,  are  really  quite  skeptical  about 
the  inflation  part  of  it  In  particular.  They 
see  the  wages  going  up  at  this  fantastic  rate 
this  year.  Some  of  the  construction  wages 
are  as  high~M  15  per  cent  settlements  and 
others  in  the  range  of  seven  to  eight,  and 
they  simply  doubt  that  such  mysterious 
things  as  a  budget  surplus  and  a  tight  money 
policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  •<Ki\\  really  have 
any  effect  in  slowing  the  rate  of  price  In- 
crease. What  sort  of  a  rate  do  you  think  we 
would  get  down  to?  It  Is  7  percent  In  the 
last   three  months. 

Dr.  Heller.  Yes,  but  the  overall  GNP  de- 
flator,  which    we   economists   use.   Is   about 
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4.5  80  let's  say  It  is  somewhere  between  4.5 
and  5.5  today.  Some  administration  forecasts 
have  been  that  we  would  be  down  below 
three  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
wont.  I  think  we  will  be  lucky  If  we  are  down 
below  4  per  cent  by  the  end  of  '69. 

There  Is  a  lag  in  this.  The  real  factors  first 
take  hold,  then  you  get  some  easing  in  the 
monetary  situation  which  I  think  we  will  get 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  you  get 
some  squeeze  on  profits,  you  get  some  un- 
employment, and  then,  gradually  you  get 
some  easing  in  the  Inflationary  situation 

I  think  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  find  3  per 
cent  year  over  year  price  increase  in  1970. 

Mr.  Dale.  How  about  unemployment'  How 
high  do  you  think  It  will  go? 

Dr.  Heller.  You  will  have  to  ask  BUI 
Martin  and  Richard  Nixon  and  Wilbur  Mills 
and  a  few  others.  Don't  ask  me. 

Mr.  Dale.  Assuming  zero  growth  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year. 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  zero  growth  would  mean 
if  it  is  Just  fleetingly  zero  growth  and  then 
begins  to  move  up  again,  you  would  have  to 
be  ready  for  4.3.  4.4,  4.5  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment. And  let's  remember  that  4  5  per  cent 
unemployment  as  against  3.5  per  cent  today 
means  830.000  people  unemployed  a  year  from 
now  lets  say,  who  are  employed  today. 

Mr  Levey.  Dr.  Heller.  If  you  had  been  Presi- 
dent Ntxon's  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic -Advisors,   which   isn't   a  very   likely 

possibility 1 

Dr.  Heller.  Granted.  | 

Mr.  Levey.  What  advice  would  you  have 
given  him  that  the  present  Council  has  not 
given  him.  or  the  Treasury  Department  has 
not  given  him.  about  the  fight  on  Inflation? 
Dr.  Heller.  Well,  let  me  say  first  of  all  that 
the  Treasury,  the  Council,  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor. Arthur  Bums  in  the  White  House.  George 
Schultz.  is  a  very  competent  corps  of  econo- 
mists: they  know  what  they  are  doing.  That 
does  not.  however,  mean  that  they  can't 
make  some  mistakes. 

I  would  have,  for  example,  counselled  hold- 
ing onto  the  surtax  at  the  ten  per  cent  level 
rather  than  dropping  it  to  five  per  cent  on 
January  1st.  That  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
prediction  of  weakening  in  the  economy  be- 
cause I  think  we  need  those  funds  to  finance 
the  programs  that  you  need  to  buUd  landing 
nets  under  the  people  who  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
The  cannon  fodder  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation are  the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lidder  and  you  have  to  protect  them  with 
government  programs. 

Secondly.  I  would  have  advocated  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit  instead  of  re- 
peal. I  think  we  still  need  a  strong  growth 
program  in  this  country  and  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  abandon  it  and.  third.  I  surely 
wouldn't  have  declared  open  season  on  wage 
and  price  bargains  in  the  private  economy  by 
saying.  "No.  no.  we  won't  intervene.  We  will 
have  nothing  like  guideposts.  nothing  like 
ground  rules.  "  and  tiien  side  by  side  with 
that  rattle  the  wage-price  control  skeleton 
and  stimulate  people  to  increase  prices  and 
wages.  Within  the  overall  framework  of  a 
tight  fiscal  policy  and  tight  monetary  policy, 
on  which  they  are  right.  I  think  they  have 
made  these  mistakes  that  I  have  Just  listed. 
Mr.  Levey.  What  are  the  dangers  of  over- 
kill, what  are  the  likelihoods  that  tight 
money  and  reduced  credit  and  all  the  other 
stringent  steps  being  applied  to  the  economy 
now  will  result  In  putting  the  brakes  on  too 
fast  and  skidding  into  a  recession? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  as  one  who  has  been 
burned  by  a  prediction  of  overkill,  or  at 
least  overcool  a  year  ago,  I  have  to  proceed 
with  some  caution  in  answering  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  always  that  danger.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  determined  to  atone  for  past 
sins,  like  last  summer  when  they,  under  the 
Influence  of  economists  like  myself,  I  guess, 
loosened  the  monetary  ties  a  little  too  much, 
If   under   the  Influence  of  those  memories 
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they  loosen— they  Ughten  too  long,  they 
overstay  tightness,  yes,  we  could  fall  into  a 
recession.  And  In  any  event  In  the  process  of 
an  effective  fight  against  Inflation,  we  have 
got  to  expect  a  rather  uncomfortable  period 
in  between  the  soaring  '60's  and  the  heavenly 
•70's.  There  Is  going  to  be  a  period  when  we 
are  having  more  unemployment  than  we 
want,  when  we  are  having  more  profit 
squeeze  than  we  want  and  the  question  Is 
how  long  will  the  Administration  under 
Richard  Nixon  stand  still  for  that? 

Mr.  Janssen.  Dr.  Heller,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve'  Board,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  warned  recently  that  be- 
fore Infiatlon  Is  ended  we  will  have  pain  and 
suffering.  Do  you  agree,  and  for  whom? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  the  pain  and  suffering 
is  reflected  in  the  comment  I  Just  made.  The 
pain  and  suffering,  interestingly  enough,  will 
sort  of  be  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  eco- 
nomic spectrum.  On  the  one  hand  I  think 
there  will  be  pain  and  suffering  in  the 
squeeze  of  profit  margins  and  aggregate 
profits  from  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
to  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  profits  might 
be  down  as  much  as  ten  pecent  and  then  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  In  terms 
of  social  and  political  tensions,  much  more 
serious  is  the  fact  that  we  do  knock  the  fel- 
lows at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  off  first.  It 
is  sort  of  a  "last  In  first  out"  phenomenon 
when  there  is  unemployment. 

Infiatlon  is  thought  to  hurt  the  poor  most. 
Actually  the  ones  who  are  poorest  of  all.  who 
don't  have  jobs,  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
moving  into  jobs  faster  under  the  pressure 
of  excess  demand  than  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. All  kinds  of  figures  show  that,  that 
while  the  overall  employment  rate  went 
down  leu  percent,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  people  in  the  ghettos  went  down  20  per- 
cent. They  are  going  to  be  knocked  out  of 
Jobs  first,  and  we  have  got  to  protect  them. 
Mr.  Janssen.  How  much  knocking  out  of 
Jobs  of  those  people  can  the  nation  afford 
socially  and  politically,  with  violence  in 
mind? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  precisely,  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  you  can't  afford  very  much  until  you 
build  in  (at  a  more  generous  unemployment 
compensation  system;  (b)  an  income  main- 
tenance system  that  will  assure  that  both 
the  people  who  have  inadequate  paving  Jobs 
as  well  as  the  ones  that  are  knocked  out  of 
employment  will  have  this  landing  net,  this 
floor  underneath  them;  (c)  you  have  got  to 
beef  up  both  the  private  training  programs, 
private,  with  some  government  subsidy,  and 
the  residual  employment  program  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Unless  you  do  this,  you  are 
inviting  social  tensions  in  the  flght  against 
inflation  that  may  become  unbearable. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  HeUer.  in  September  of 
1968  you  seemed  confident  that  the  ten  per- 
cent surtax  and  the  budget  cut  would  check 
inflation.  Why  do  you  think  your  prediction 
proved  to  be  so  wrong? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  let  me  make  clear  first  of 
all  that  the  prediction  wasn't  that  it  would 
immediately  check  inflation.  The  prediction 
was  that  it  would  slow  down  the  economy. 
Now  it  has  slowed  down  the  economy.  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  economy  slowed  down 
from  six  and  a  half  percent  a  year  to  less 
than  three  percent  a  year  of  real  advance  In 
production.  Secondly,  it  slowed  down  con- 
sumption. Retail  sales  are  virtually  where 
they  were  when  the  tax  was  passed,  the  sur- 
tax was  passed,  whereas  in  the  preceding  six 
months  they  jumped  up  $2.5  billion.  Now 
why  we  went  wrong  nevertheless  in  the 
speed  of  the  slowdown,  is  really  two  things. 
One.  during  the  Congressional  argument  on 
the  surtax,  inflation  took  much  deeper  hold, 
sank  much  deeper  roots.  I  think,  than  we 
were  aware  of.  And  secondly,  businessmen  say 
"Well,  with  inflation  coming  up  and  with  the 
general  assurance  of  continued  high  employ- 
ment and  growth,  we  might  Just  as  well  go 
ahead  and  Invest,  even  though  the  immedi- 
ate situation  doesn't  look  so  good."  So  both 


in  plant  and  equipment  Investment  and  in 
housing,  we  went  off  on  our  forecasts. 

Mr.  Duke.  Dr.  Heller,  there  are  some  econ- 
omlsts  who  disagree  with  you.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  economy  is  virtually  out  of 
control,  that  it  has  so  much  head  wind  that 
the  normal  tools  for  flghtlng  inflation  just 
aren't  going  to  work,  that  what  we  need  are 
wage  and  price  controls.  How  do  you  stand 
on  that? 

Dr.  Heller.  I  stand  dead  set  opposed  to 
direct  wage  and  price  controls.  That  is  giv- 
ing up  the  game.  That  is  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water.  If  we  want  a  mar- 
ket system  in  this  economy  of  ours,  if  we 
want  the  efficiency  of  that  system.  It  is  folly 
to  put  on  direct  wage  and  price  controls  un- 
less the  economy  is  in  allout  war.  and  then 
perhaps  it  wouldn't  matter.  But  in  this  kind 
of  circumstance  what  we  need  Is  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  and  I  think  we  need  some 
Presidential  leadership  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting, on  setting  some  general  ground  rules  for 
wage  and  price  behavior. 

I  think  the  American  businessman  and 
labor  leader  is  responsive  to  the  White  Hou=e 
and  if  the  White  House  would  say  "This  is 
the  public  Interest,"  I  think  it  would  have 
some  effect  in  curbing  their  excessive  wage 
and  price  increases  and  I  think  it  is  hl"h 
time  that  the  Administration  realized  this. 
Mr.  Duke.  Does  this  mean  that  you  would 
advocate  restoration  of  some  form  of  the  old 
wage-price  guidelines? 

Dr.  Heller.  You  couldn't  do  it  overnight 
Paul  McCrackin  is  quite  right.  The  guide- 
posts  as  such  were  dead.  But  I  think  some 
leadership,  some  definition  of  the  public 
Interest,  some  form  of  voluntary  restraint 
some  form  of  ground  rules  worked  out  be- 
tween business  and  labor  and  government- 
sort  of  an  economic  disarmament  agreement 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  very  healthv 
for  this  economy  and  it  would  not  lead  to 
direct  controls.  It  would  help  prevent  them 
Mr.  Dale.  When  things  begin  to  cool  off 
including  at  least  some  rise  in  unemployment' 
which  you  have  foreseen  and  many  others 
have  foreseen,  the  government  will  then  face 
f.  choice,  either  to  begin  re-lnflatlng  again 
and  pumping  up  demand— particularly  the 
Federal  Reserve— or,  alternatively,  to  con- 
tinue restraint  with  a  view  to  stopping  this 
Inflationary  psychology  that  you  really  men- 
tioned—the businessmen  going  ahead  and 
Investing  because  it  would  Just  cost  more 
later;  the  beUef  that  Inflation  is  perpetual 
and  the  government  will  not  permit  any  kind 
of  a  recession.  Which  choice  do  you  think  It 
should  make? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  which  choice  It  should 
make  depends  on  what  provision  it  makes 
to  protect  the  people  whom  it  asks  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  against  inflation  and 
in  particular.  I  am  talking  about  those,  the 
most  disadvantaged  members  of  the  com- 
munlty  who  are  going  to  bear  the  brunt.  For 
them  it  will  mean  pain;  it  will  mean  hard- 
ship unless  the  administration  stops  talking 
and  starts  acting  on  programs  to  provide 
these  fallout  shelters,  these  economic  fallout 
shelters  for  those  people.  If  they  do,  then 
they  can  press  the  flght  against  inflation 
more  firmly  and  more  persistently. 
Mr.  Dale.  And  for  longer. 
Dr.  Heller.  For  longer.  That  Is,  whether 
you  use  gradualism  or  whether  you  use 
sadism;  either  way,  you  can  do  more  of  it  it 
you  provide  this  fallout  shelter,  and  thU 
is  where  economic  policy  and  social  policy 
Intertwine.  You  have  to  go  beyond  the  new 
economics;  the  new  economics  Isn't  enough 
for  the  economy  of  the  narrow  band  around 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  much  of  the  inflation  psy- 
chology, as  you  know,  has  stemmed  from  the 
belief  in  business  that  the  government  now 
has  the  means  to  prevent  there  being  any 
slgniflcant  slowdown  In  the  economy,  cer- 
tainly not  any  prolonged  recession  and  that. 
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therefore,  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis 
that  there  Is  really  no  risk. 

Don't  you  consider  this  a  serious  problem, 
that  some  uncertainty  should  be  Introduced? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well.  I  would  put  It  this  way: 
That,  yes,  as  far  sis  the  Intermediate  period 
is  concerned,  but  the  Idea  we  should  abandon 
our  commitment — and  I  don't  suppose  you 
are  suggesting  that — to  full  employment, 
which  we  know  how  to  produce,  or  to  rapid 
growth,  which  we  know  how  to  produce,  that 
is  wrong,  but  you  have  to  have  some  period 
of  uncomfortable  transition  before  you  get 
back  on  that  flight  path  of  full  employment 
and  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Levey.  Dr.  Heller,  is  It  really  proper 
to  use  the  future  tense  when  you  talk  about 
pain  and  suffering?  According  to  some  re- 
cent BLS  figures  and  to  a  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  about  fifty  million  American 
workers,  in  terms  of  buying  power,  are  worse 
off  than  they  were  four  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  taxes  and  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  In 
the  high  cost  of  living.  For  them  the  recession 
has  already  begun.  Aren't  they  already  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  these  policies? 

Dr.  Heller.  They  are  on  a  treadmill  and 
I  want  you  to  notice  carefully  that  the  for- 
mula I  have  suggested  is  designed  to  help 
them  at  the  same  time  that  you  provide  some 
protection  for  the  main  victims  of  the  flght 
against  Inflation. 

Subduing  inflation  and  bringing  down  high 
interest  rates  helps  that  group  that  you  are 
talking  about  that  has  this  treadmill  feel- 
ing becatise  then  they  have  to  pay  less,  rela- 
tively, for  groceries  and  pay  less  for  borrow- 
ing money  and  so  forth. 

At  the  same  time,  you  don't  do  It  at  the 
expense  of  the  follow  down  below  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  because  you  provide  a 
way  of  easing  the  pain  for  him  and  of  easing 
ihe  hardship,  and  this  combination — that 
means  extending  the  surtax,  staying  tight, 
being  ready  to  finance  these  programs,  beat- 
ing inflation  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
ihis  shelter  for  those  who  are  hurt. 

Mr.  Levet.  How  much  confidence  do  you 
have  that  in  the  event  of  a  recession  the 
Nixon  Administration  will  be  able  to  or  will- 
ing to  move  quickly  and  decisively  against  it? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  both 
political  and  economic  factors  suggest  move- 
ment under  those  circumstances.  However, 
vou  have  to  coordinate  the  Federal  Reserve. 
You  can't  Just  talk  about  the  Nixon  Admin- 
•stratlon.  The  question  Is  will  the  Federal 
Reserve  recognize  when  it  may  be  overstay- 
ing lightness. 

My  own  feeling  is,  with  Mr.  Nixon  remem- 
bering 1960  when  perhaps  the  recession  was 
the"  marginal  factor  that  defeated  him,  and 
also  having  a  competent  corps  of  economists 
around  him.  my  own  feeling  Is  that  if  there 
is  a  recession  or  a  period  of  no  growth  in  the 
GNP,  that  we  will  see  a  reasonably  rapid  re- 
.--ponse  by  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  we  have  less  than 
four  minutes. 

Mr.  Janssen.  Dr.  Heller,  you  are  a  bank 
director  now.  among  other  things.  Who  is 
10  blame  for  our  present  high  Interest  rates? 

Dr.  Heller.  What's  to  blame  is  primarily 
excess  demand.  I  wish  the  banks  hadn't  gone 
■.ip  and  our  own  little  bank  went  up  some- 
what reluctantly,  as  some  other  banks  did. 
but  underneath  it  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  excess  demand  for  goods  and  services 
and  in  the  process  have  generated  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  liquidity  of  banks  and  they 
felt  impelled  to  charge  these  high  rates. 
As  I  say.  I  wish  they  had  held  off. 

Mr.  Janssen.  Well,  early  this  year  you 
wrote  that  interest  rates  may  even  come 
down  a  bit  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  and 
instead  they  did  go  up  sharply.  What  hap- 
pened? 

Dr.  Heller.  I'd  rather  remind  you.  by  the 
way,  that  early  this  year  I  made  a  very  good 
forecast  of  gross  national  product  and  price 


increases.  What  I  said,  essentially,  was  that 
while  they  might  go  down  a  bit,  they  were 
bound  to  stay  on  a  high  plateau.  The  real 
reason  is  the  demand/supply  relationship.  We 
have  enormous  demands  for  money  and  will 
continue  to  and  even  when  interest  rates 
ease  the  rest  of  this  year,  as  I  expect  them 
to,  some  time  starting  this  summer  they  are 
going  to  come  off  a  peak  and  stay  on  a  high 
plateau  because  we  have  so  many  things  to 
build,  so  many  things  to  buy,  and  a  grow- 
ing unwillingness  to  put  money  Into  the 
bond  market  and  into  banks. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Heller,  there  has  been  some 
talk,  I  believe  In  the  Senate  of  a  wartime 
excess  proflts  tax  on  corporations.  Are  you 
in  favor  of  such  a  tax? 

Dr.  Heller.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Heller.  First,  because  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  single  out  the  vrar  profits. 

Secondly,  because  actually  overall  profits 
are  a  little  below  what  they  were  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  or  only  very  slightly  above,  and, 
secondly,  because  an  excess  profits  tax  gets 
to  be  an  absolute  can  of  worms.  By  the  time 
we  got  rid  of  the  Korean  excess  profits  tax. 
it  was  Just  riddled  with  holes  and  I  Just 
think  it  is  a  very  inefficient  device  in  spite 
of  the  emotional  appeal. 

Mr.  Duke.  Dr.  Heller,  this  period  of  the 
1960s  has  been  our  longest  period  of  pros- 
perity in  this  country.  Do  you  believe  our 
economy  has  become  depression-proof? 

Dr.  Heller.  Well,  in  an  economy  as  huge 
and  vast  as  ours,  mistakes  and  surprises  can 
occur,  as  President  Johnson  once  put  it. 
and  I  don't  think  we  are  recession-proof. 
We  will  have  recession;  we  will  have  slow- 
downs, but  I  think  they  will  be  short  and 
shallow.  We  do  know  how  to  maintain  a 
fully  employed,  vigorously  growing  economy 
a  great  majority  of  the  time. 

Mr,  Dale.  Going  back  to  the  guideposts 
and  their  abandonment,  are  you  suggesting 
that  the  rate  of  price  increase  this  year  is 
larger,  significantly  larger  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  If  the  President  had 
adopted  the  Johnson  policy  of  tackling  spe- 
cific price  increases? 

Dr.  Heller.  Yes.  I  do.  I  don't  know  how 
you  define  "significantly."  but  when  some 
investment  advisors  wrote  their  clients  and 
said.  "Boys,  the  lid  is  off;  the  Administra- 
tion doesn't  care  where  you  raise  wages  and 
prices — at  least  it  is  not  going  to  interfere 
if  you  do,"  then  I  say  that  must  have  been 
a  material  factor  in  the  price  boost  we  got 
In  the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  Levey.  Dr.  Heller,  in  view  of  the 
highly  complicated  nature  of  the  economy 
and  the  need  for  integration  of  all  the  pol- 
icies that  we  have  with  respect  to  it.  do 
you  think  the  continued  Independent  status 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  a  proper  one? 

Dr.  Heller.  I  happen  to  believe  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Fed  within,  but  not  of 
the.  Administration. 

Mr.  Spivak.  On  that  note,  we  have  to  end. 
I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  our  time  is  up. 
Thank  you.  Dr.  Heller,  for  being  with  us 
today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 


USE    OP    GI    BILL— EKDING    JUSTICE 
FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  held  hearings  last  week  on  bills 
to  improve  the  education  and  training 
provisions  of  the  GI  bill. 

The  major  bill  before  us  is  S.  338. 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which 
would  increase  the  allowances  paid  to 
veterans  when  they  take  advantage  of 
the  GI  bill.  Together  with  its  amend- 
ment. S.  338  will  raise  these  allowances 
for  all  forms  of  GI  training,  whether 


high  school,  college,  or  some  form  of  vo- 
cational education. 

That  this  measure  should  be  passed  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  comparative 
use  by  veterans  of  the  GI  bill.  Figures 
I  introduced  into  the  hearing  record 
show  that  507c  of  the  eligible  veterans 
used  the  education  and  training  bene- 
fits after  World  War  II ;  42  percent  used 
them  after  the  Korean  conflict. 

But  since  the  cold  war  GI  bill  was  es- 
tablished for  men  entering  the  Aimed 
Forces  after  January  31,  1955.  only  20 
percent  of  those  eligible  have  made  use 
of  it. 

For  those  separated  after  August  4, 
1964 — the  Vietnam  veterans — only  21 
percent  have  made  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  their  education  and 
skills. 

One  reason  for  this  reduced  use  of 
the  GI  bill  is  the  low  allowances  fur- 
nished the  veteran  while  he  goes  to 
school.  If  we  made  the  benefits  compa- 
rable to  those  available  to  World  War  II 
and  Korean  veterans,  I  think  many 
more  returning  servicemen  would  take 
advantage  of  it.  My  bill,  S.  338.  will  do 
that. 

A  second  reason  for  this  tragic  con- 
dition is  the  lack  of  information  that 
servicemen  get  about  their  education 
opportunities  when  they  are  discharged 
from  service.  We  heard  some  testimony 
on  that,  too,  from  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee,  who  have  set  up  in  their 
service  organizations,  special  sections  to 
explain  to  returning  servicemen  what  is 
available  to  them  under  the  GI  bill,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  use  the  benefits  un- 
der the  bill. 

President  Nixon  has  expressed  his 
shock  over  the  low  number  of  veterans 
using  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  He  set  up  a 
special  Cabinet  committee  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Yet  his  Veterans'  Administrator  asked 
the  subcommittee  not  to  act  on  the  rate 
of  benefits  until  the  Cabinet  committee 
has  made  some  findings  and  come  to 
some  conclusion. 

The  low  level  of  allowances  does  not 
need  more  time  for  more  study.  I  see  no 
need  whatever  for  Congress  to  wait  un- 
til October,  as  the  Administrator  sug- 
gested. That  would  mean  just  another 
year's  delay  before  something  is  done  to 
make  the  GI  bill  more  effective  and  use- 
ful. It  should  be  done  before  the  fall  term 
of  school  opens  in  September  1969. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston)  for  his  statement  that  he  in- 
tends to  proceed  with  S.  338.  If  the  VA 
and  the  administration  are  not  willing  to 
exert  leadership  in  using  the  GI  bill  for 
its  full  potential  of  enlarging  the  educa- 
tion and  technical  training  of  these 
young  men,  then  Congress  must  do  so. 

We  cannot  let  this  unnecessarj-  wast« 
of  the  brains  and  skills  of  the  Nation's 
young  men  continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  figures  on 
"Trainee  Participation  Under  GI  Bills." 
furnished  me  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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World  War  II 


Korean 
conflict 


Post- Korean  I 
(April  1969) 


Vietnam' 
(April  1969) 


Eligible  veterans 

Total  ■ 

Percent 

Farm 

Percent  of  trainMi 


tr.'i^Sf*"* r 15,614.000 

nu^tligibiii:::::::: -—i- '■«»-'»8 

ilKnii ::  :::::::::::::E:::::  :::::E:       ^fS 


5,708,000 

2,391,000 

42 

95,000 

4.0 


6.155,000 

1,232,000 

20 

355 

m 


3,020,000 

621,000 

21 

100 

(») 


1964.*'"'"*  '"^"""  "**"""  "^  •"  '*™'"*  *"«'•''*»"«'  »•  Anned  Forces  after  Jan.  31, 1955,  and  were  separated  prior  to  Aug.  5 

>  Inckides  all  persons  separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  after  Aug.  4  1964 
•  Less  man  0.05  percent  ••   »        . 


THE  FINANCING  OP  POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES  BY  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
against  the  law  for  labor  organizations 
to  finance  political  candidates  and  polit- 
ical parties.  I  rise  to  ask  the  question, 
"Why  is  this  law  so  flagrantly  disre- 
garded?" 

I  would  like  to  caU  attention  to  just 
one  senatorial  campaign  in  1968.  There 
may  be  an  explanation  showing  that 
some  of  the  contributions  I  am  about  to 
mentlon_were  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  These  facts,  however,  do  call  for  an 
investigation. 

It  appears  that  national  unions  gave 
John  Gilllgan  in  excess  of  $200,000  in  his 
bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  won  by  Sen- 
ator Saxbe.  In  the  primary  against  then 
Senator  Lausche,  Gilligan  received  $58,- 
950  from  a  committee  set  up  to  funnel 
fimds  into  Ohio  from  the  various  unions 
aroimd  the  country.  This  committee  was 
called  the  Committee  for  Urban  Inter- 
est. The  Urban  Interest  Committee  re- 
ceived funds  from  the  following  unions: 

AFI^CIO.    COPE $15,950 

American   Federation   of   Miislcians 

political    fund 500 

Building   and   Construction   Trades 

Department,    AFIr-CTIO 5  OOO 

ILGWU   4,000 

Laborer's  Political   League "11       5,500 

Machinists     Nonpartisan     Political 

League    -. 10,000 

Marine    Engineers    Beneficial    Asso- 
ciation     5,000 

Railway  Clerks  Political  League 8.000 

United     Steel     Workers     Volunteer 
Political  action  fimd 5,000 


9500 


,000 


Action  Cknnmlttee  for  Rural  Electri- 
fication   

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Po- 
litical Education  Committee 1, 

Amalgamated  Political  Education 
Committee  4,000 

Committee    for    Good     Government 

(UAW)     . 5  000 

(Communications  Workers  of  America.     2,  000 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers 3300 

International  Chemical  Workers  a  4.S8 

ILGWU ::::  i;~° 

Machinists  Nonpartisan  Political 
League    4000 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion AFL-CIO  Political  Donations 
Committee 350 

Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workersof 
America    

Railway  Clerks  Political  League"III 

Railway  Laborers  Political  League... 

Seafarers         International         Union 

(COPE>     10  000 

Sheet  Metal  Worker's  International 
Association  Political  Action  League       1  000 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America...       '  500 

United  Auto  Workers  COPE...  27  000 

United  Rubber,  Cork.  Linoleum  & 
Plastic  Workers  COPE 2  750 

United  Steel  Workers  volunteer  po- 
litical action   fvmd 10,000 


than  910,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  'labor  organization'  means  any  orga- 
nization of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee  representaUon  committee  or  plan,  in 
which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  work 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  to 
the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law? 
Should  not  each  one  of  the  donors  above 
listed  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  par- 
ticular transaction?  Let  us  have  the  facts. 
The  facts  will  protect  the  law  abiding  as 
well  as  expose  any  law  violations  that 
might  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  sena- 
torial investigation  is  in  order. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


400 

000 

800 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4297)  to  amend  the 
act  of  November  8,  1966,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


Total 


Total   58,950 

AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation— COPE — gave  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  various  Ohio  State  union  op- 
erations— presumably  for  the  Gilligan 
eflfort.  Their  contributions  to  this  State 
were  larger  than  to  any  other  State  In 
1968: 

Ohio   Concerned   Citizens   Commlt-> 
tee   919,000 

Ohio  Labor  PoUUcal   Action   Com- 
mittee .     10,000 

Columbus-Franklin     County     AFL- 
CIO,  COPE 

Ohio  State  AFL-CIO,  COPEJmrr! 

Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council 
COPE    


$6,000 
29,000 


5,200 


Total    -- 69,200 

They  also  gave  $3,000  to  the  Ohio 
State  AFL-CIO  COPE  earmarked  for 
Congressman  Vanik. 

National  Labor  gave  directly  to  the 
campaign  as  follows: 


90,538 

Total  union  giving,  $218,688. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  in- 
to the  Record  section  610  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank    or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of  any 
law  of  Congress,  to  make  a  contribution  or 
expenditure  in  connection  with  any  election 
to  any  political  office,  or  in  connection  with 
any  primary  election  or  political  convention 
or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any 
pollttcal  office,  or  for  any  corporation  what- 
ever, or  any  labor  organization  to  make  a  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  in  connection  with 
^  election  at  which  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  electors  or  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
nilssioner  to  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for  or 
in   connection    with    any    primary    election 
or   political  convention   or  caucus   held   to 
s^ect  candidates  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
offices,  or  for  any  candidate,  political  commit- 
tee, or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive  any 
contribution     prohibited     by    this    section 
Every    corporation     or    labor    organization 
which  makes  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture in  violation  of  this  secUon  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000:   and  every  officer  or 
director  of  any  corporation,  or  officer  of  any 
labor  organization,  who  consents  to  any  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  by  the  corporation 
or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be  and 
any  person  who  accepts  or  receives  any  con- 
tribution, in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more   than  $1,000   or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and  if  the 
violation  was  willful,  shall  be  fined  not  more 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  TREASURY 
AND  POST  OFFICE,  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11582)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  bill.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  may  do  so  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
authorized  me  to  present  to  the  Senate 
its  report  on  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  11582, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Tresisury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies,  for  flscal  year  1970. 

Senators  will  find  on  their  desks 
printed  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  together  with  copies  of 
the  hearings,  sind  I  will  now  present  to 
the  Senate  a  brief  summary  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill  in  the  way  of  in- 
creases and  decreases. 

The  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  new  budget  obligational 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $2,280,195,- 
000.  This  amount  consists  of  definite  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  $1,105,- 
269,000  and  indefinite  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $1,174,926,000.  The  grand 
total  of  titles  I,  m,  and  IV — new  budget 
obhgational  authority — and  title  n — au- 
thorizations out  of  the  postal  fund — is 
in  the  amount  of  $8,787,208,000.  This 
amount  is  an  increase  of  $7,863,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  but  it  is  $34,519,000 
imder  the  budget  estimates  for  flscal 
1970,  and  $629,688,000  over  1969  appro- 
priations made  to  date.  Revised  supple- 
mental estimates  for  flscal  year  1969 
amounting  to  approximately  $211,130,- 
584  are  pending  and  to  the  extent  these 
.<;upplementals  are  ultimately  granted, 
this  latter  comparison  will  be  modifled. 
In  other  words,  when  the  supplemental 
bills  are  passed,  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriations over  the  1969  appropria- 
tions will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
the  supplemental  bills  build  up  the  1969 
appropriations. 

XnXE    I TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Appropriations  totaling  $1,077,299,000 
are  recommended  by  the  committee  for 
the  regular  annual  requirements  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  flscal  year  1970. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $7,610,000  in  the 
revised  budget  estimates  and  an  increase 
of  31,959,000  compared  with  the  House 
b'll  amount  of  $1,075,340,000.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $70,446,000  over 
1969  appropriations  to  date  in  the 
amount  of  $1,006,853,000,  excluding 
pending  supplementals  totaling  $15,072,- 
000.  This  is  the  only  increase  in  the 
Treasury  Department  over  the  House 
bill. 

In  connection  with  this  incretise  of 
SI. 959,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
committee  recommendation  was  based  on 
assurances  from  both  Government  and 
industry  witnesses  that  work  on  the  new 
commercial  airlines  facilities  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  is  proceeding  on 
schedule.  They  need  more  custom  inspec- 
tors there.  The  new  TWA  terminal  will 
be  ready  for  operation  on  November  1, 
1969.  and  will,  at  that  time,  require  the 
additional  {personnel  requested  in  the  es- 
timate. Similarly,  the  committee  has  been 
advised  that  the  BOAC  terminal  will  be 
ready  by  April  1,  1970,  and  will  also  re- 
quire staffing  as  requested  in  the  esti- 
mate. The  need  for  the  213  additional 
positions,  or  191  man-years,  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  be  used  for  processing 
persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  is 


very  widtepreed,  covering  almost  every 
area  of  the  country  and  practically  every 
airport.  The  Senate  will  find  these  listed 
on  page  7  of  the  Senate  report.  The  table 
shows  the  number  needed  at  the  major 
airports  and  at  other  airports  and  mili- 
tary airports,  and  the  number  needed 
along  the  Mexican  border.  Forty-five  of 
these  positions  are  shown  as  needed  along 
the  Mexican  border. 

The  need  for  additional  positions  along 
the  Mexican  border  was  testified  to  as 
being  caused  not  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  smuggling  to  avoid  tariff,  but 
by  the  vsust  amounts  of  marihuana  £md 
narcotics  being  smuggled  across  the  bor- 
der from  Mexico  into  the  United  States. 

The  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  in 
decades  past  the  smuggling  of  narcotics 
and  heroin  was  from  the  seaports.  It  is 
now  being  done  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, and  with  the  shortage  of  personnel 
there,  it  is  impossible  to  check  it  all. 

It  was  testified  that  one  brick  of  mari- 
huana can  be  placed  in  the  back  end  of 
an  automobile  and  after  they  get  across 
the  border,  they  will  drive  all  the  way  to 
Chicago  or  some  other  distribution  point. 
That  brick  of  marihuana  will  be  worth 
more  than  $20,000  in  the  black  market. 
With  that  kind  of  lure,  the  problem  is 
insuperable  with  the  present  low  number 
of  personnel.  This  is  a  very  modest  in- 
crease over  the  House  figure. 

Living  in  a  border  State  and  having 
been  on  the  border  and  talked  with  cus- 
toms officials  a  number  of  times,  I  think 
the  money  is  desperately  needed. 

People  complain  about  waiting  for  1 
and  2  hours  at  the  airports  before  cus- 
toms officials  can  see  their  baggage.  The 
customs  officials  say  it  is  impossible  now 
with  the  vast  number  of  overseas  traffic 
by  air  to  do  their  work.  They  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  to 
take  the  time  to  examine  baggage. 

TFTLE    IT — POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

In  connection  with  title  n — Post  Office 
Department — the  total  authorization  out 
of  the  postal  fund  amounts  to  $7,681,- 
939,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $26,303,000 
in  the  budget  estimates  and  a  net  in- 
crease of  $5,904,000  compared  with  the 
House  bill  amount  of  $7,676,035,000.  The 
amoimt  recommended  is  $553,939,000 
over  the  1969  appropriations  to  date  in 
the  amount  of  $7,128,000,000,  excluding 
pending  supplementals  now  in  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
totaling  $195,571,000.  If  the  pending  sup- 
plementals are  taken  into  account,  the 
committee  recommendation  over  1969 
would  be  in  the  amount  of  $358,368,000 — 
not  the  larger  amount  given  above. 

For  administitition  and  regional  opera- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  of  $132,069,000.  This 
amount  is  $13,069,000  over  the  1969  ap- 
propriation, $4  million  under  the  esti- 
mate, and  $1  million  under  the  House  al- 
lowance. That  sum  is  for  operating  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
regional  offices.  The  budget  estimate  for 
1970  provided  for  an  increase  of  $17,069,- 
000  over  the  $119  million  provided  for 
1969.  This  increase  would  have  provided 
an  additional  981  man-years  of  employ- 
ment over  1969,  thus  raising  total  em- 
ployment in  central  administration  in 
Washington  and  15  regional  offices  to 
9,481  man-years. 


The  House  cut  $3  million  and  127  man- 
years  from  the  estimate,  thus  allowing 
funding  for  854  additional  man-years  of 
employment  over  the  8,500  already  on 
board.  The  bUl  before  the  Senate,  after 
taking  into  account  the  $1  million  addi- 
tional reduction  recommended — the  Sen- 
ate voted  an  additional  $1  million  re- 
duction— still  provides  the  appropriation 
item  "Administration  and  regional  op- 
eration" with  a  total  of  $132,069,000,  an 
increase  of  $13,069,000  over  1969.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended is  ample  to  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties of  administration  and  regional  op- 
eration in  view  of  the  large  increase  al- 
lowed over  1969. 

The  committee  feels  that  employment 
in  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Postmaster  General  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  should  be  kept  at  the 
calendar  1968  level  and  appropriate 
language  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
in  this  regard. 

For  research,  development,  and  engi- 
neering, the  committee  recommends  the 
full  $51,338,000,  the  budget  estimate.  This 
amount  is  $16,338,000  over  the  1969  ap- 
propriation excluding  the  pending  sup- 
plemental and  $5  million  over  the  House 
allowance.  The  committee  expects  that 
the  Department  will  pursue  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  results-oriented  approach  to 
research  with  the  funds  allowed.  Specifi- 
cally, the  $5  million  the  committee  added 
will  provide  for  the  restoration  of  100  em- 
ployees denied  by  the  House,  thus  raising 
employment  to  907,  the  number  re- 
quested, and  will  allow  the  Department 
to  resume  or  continue  action  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas  which  would  be  subject  to 
some  flscal  constraints  should  the  resto- 
ration not  take  place.  I  shall  enumerate 
the  areas  of  research,  because  many  com- 
plaints have  been  received  over  the  year.s, 
especially  in  recent  years,  of  inefficiency 
in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

First,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  an 
ex-offlcio  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee since  I  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  over  4  years  ago. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  cut  out  a 
big  share  of  the  research  money  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  asked  for.  I 
think  that  the  failure  to  do  enough  re- 
search has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  we  have  heard  so  many  complaints 
against  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Senate  committee  has  restored  the 
full  amount.  The  House  cut  $5  million. 
We  have  restored  the  full  amount  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  asked  for 
research.  I  think  it  is  a  modest  amount. 
It  is  $5  million  out  of  a  total  appropria- 
tion sought  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, an  authorization  of  $7,681,939,000 
out  of  the  postal  fund.  Here  is  what  the 
restorations  for  research  would  provide: 

First,  experimental  tests  of  container 
systems  and  equipment  between  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  gateways,  two 
great  distribution  points  for  mail  in  the 
United  States. 

Second,  the  development  of  a  new 
msdntainabiUty  and  reliability  program 
for  postal  equipment. 

Third,  the  conduct  of  human  factors 
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studies  in  support  of  equipment  develop- 
ment efforts. 

Fourth,  the  test  and  evaluation  of  new 
color-sensing  techniques  for  application 
In  automatic  indicia  detection  and  code 
reading  equipment  development. 

Certain  tag-type  stamps  were  used 
starting  in  1963.  The  stamps  were  tagged 
with  fluorescent  material.  When  the 
stamps  passed  through  a  scanner,  the 
scanner  detected  the  denominations  of 
the  stamps  to  determine  whether  suffi- 
cient postage  had  been  paid. 

It  is  now  proposea  to  make  a  new  color- 
sensing  device  to  determine  colors  with- 
out the  use  of  fluorescent  materials. 
When  this  device  is  completed,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  machines  will  read  the 
amounts  of  postage  with  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  personnel. 

Fifth,  continued  development  of  a 
computer  control  system  for  parcel  and 
sack  sorters  which  will  allow  for  sorting 
parcels  and  sacks  on  the  basis  of  ZIP 
code  keyboard  entry. 

In  the  post  offices  at  Houston  and  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  I  have  seen  the  automated 
machinery  moving,  sorting,  and  arrang- 
ing iSarcels  according  to  destination  and 
dispatching  them  to  various  terminals.  I 
personally  believe  that  when  we  permit 
this  research  and  provide  for  its  im- 
plementation, vast  sums  will  be  saved 
in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Sixth,  design  and  test  of  high  rate, 
automatic  scanning,  and  code  printing 
system  for  application  to  mail  process- 
ing. In  response  to  our  question,  we  were 
told  that  they  already  had  equipment 
which  could  read  typewritten  addresses. 
Seventh,  development  of  a  feasibility 
model  of  a  device  to  assist  in  loading  and 
unloading  vehicles. 

Eighth,  development  of  design  con- 
cepts for  a  new  device  to  sort  parcels 
using  operator  keyboard  and  voice  cod- 
ing techniques. 

Ninth,  design  of  new  equipment  to  al- 
low expanded  employment  of  handi- 
capped personnel  in  postal  operation. 

Tenth,  development  of  components  for 
an  experimental,  continuous  letter-mail 
processing  system  for  single-pass  sorting. 
Eleventh,  preparation  of  a  design  con- 
cept for  new  sorting  devices  for  sacked 
mail  for  use  in  both  large  and  small 
offices. 

Twelfth,  development  of  feasibility 
models  of  flat  mail  coding  devices  and 
an  evaluation  of  techniques  through 
which  to  extend  the  u.se  of  optical  char- 
acter reading  equipment  to  flat  mail. 

For   the   Bmeau   of  Operations,   the 
committee  has  recommended  a  total  of 
$6,143,615,000.  This  amount  is  $1,904,000 
over  the  House  allowance  and  $166  544  - 
000  over  the  1969  appropriation  (includ- 
ing a  pending  supplemental  and  a  $62 
million   transfer  from   transportation) 
The  $1.9  million  added  by  the  commit- 
tee has  been  earmarked  specifically  to 
provide  for  increased  window  service  in 
large  cities.  This  additional  amount  will 
provide  643,000  additional  window  hours 
and  fund  225  additional  man-years  or 
250  positions,  over  the  69,490  man-years 
provided  for  in  the  revised  estimate  This 
additional  increase  of  2.6-percent  win- 
dow service  over  1969  would  be  provided 
in  the  1,156  larger  post  offices  that  come 
under  the  work  measurement  system  and 
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where   most  of  the  mail  services  are 
provided. 

There  have  been  widespread  com- 
plaints about  the  restriction  of  window 
service  on  Saturdays.  People  have  waited 
in  line  for  long  periods  before  they  could 
buy  money  orders  or  register  letters.  It  is 
known  that  many  people  having  limited 
incomes,  and  who  cannot  maintain  bank 
accounts,  or  pay  the  bank  service 
charges,  do  their  banking  through  the 
means  of  money  orders  and  registered 
mail.  The  closing'  of  windows  has  re- 
sulted in  limited  service  to  the  public. 
This  is  a  modest  amount,  we  think,  to 
enable  an  increase  and  the  restoration 
of  that  service. 

I  come  now  to  title  III  of  the  bill,  the 
funds  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

TrTLE   m EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

Appropriations     totaling     $23,295,000 
are  recommended  for  the  regular  annual 
requirements  of   the   items  under   title 
III— Executive  Office  of  the  Presiden1>- 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  amount  recom- 
mended is  a  decrease  of  $479,000  under 
the  budget  estimate:  the  same  as  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill;  and  $4,549,000 
over  1969.  An  increase  of  $1  million  was 
allowed  for  special  projects.  White  House 
office.  This  fund  is  used  by  the  President 
for  staff  assistance  on  special  problems 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  but  cannot 
be  considered  the  responsibility  of  any 
existing  agency.  In  the  past,  that  amount 
had  been  $1.5  million.  The  President  is 
given  great  latitude  in  this  area.  It  is 
not  spelled  out  how  he  has  to  use  that 
money. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  ac- 
corded an  increase  of  $1,600,000  over 
1969,  including  a  small  pending  supple- 
mental and  a  decrease  of  $434,000  under 
the  budget.  The  increased  funds  over 
1969  will  provide  for  the  employment  of 
52  additional  personnel,  of  which  39  are 
to  fill  positions  not  filled  in  1969  due  to 
the  personnel  ceiling  restriction  and  13 
new  positions  will  implement  the  man- 
agement information  system  program. 
Funds  for  24  additional  man-years  of 
employment  have  been  provided  for  the 
National  Security  Council. 

TITLE  IV INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Appropriations  totaling  $4,675,000  are 
recommended  for  the  regular  annual  re- 
quirements of  the  four  independent  agen- 
cies under  title  IV  of  this  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  amount  is  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance  and  $127,000  under 
the  estimate  of  $4,802,000.  An  increase  of 
$457,000  was  allowed  the  commission  on 
obscenity  and  pornography  to  continue 
its  investigations,  and  the  availability 
of  funds  was  extended  to  September  30 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brief  summary 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  bill.  A  more 
detailed  explanation  will  be  found  in 
the  committee  report  which  is  on  the 
desks  of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  clerical 
error  in  one  amendment  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  on  page  8,  Une  4,  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "not"  after  the  word  "of" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 


mittee amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
H.R.  11582,  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and  that  the  biU  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, as  original  text,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Une  11.  after  "(22  U.SC  40ii" 
strike  out  "$106,151,000"  and  Insert  "SIOH 

110.000."  •■ 

On  page  6,  line  12,  after  the  word  "mis- 
slons,  ■  Insert  "as  provided  by  law". 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2 
strike  out  "$133,069,000.  •  and  Insert  "$132  ' 
069.000".  'loz.. 

On  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  amendment  lust 
above  stated  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
That  not  more  than  $220,000  of  this  sum  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  of  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  em 
ployees  in  or  under  the  Office  of  the  Execu 
tlve  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General  for 
Congressional  relations." 

On  page  8,  line  11,  after  the  figure  "3109  •• 
strike   out    "$46,338,000,"    and    Insert    "$5i'.. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23 

143.615!'(JSo"""'°'^"'''^^'°°°"  ^""^  '''""*  ■■«^-' 
On  page  9,  line  7,  after  the  word  "oper- 
atlons"  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further 
That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  postal  operations,  $1,904,000  shall  be 
for  achieving  a  2.6  percent  Increase  m  win- 
dow service  at  large  post  offices." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
offer  an  amendment  of  H.R.  11582  to 
continue  three-a-day  deliveries  of  mail 
m  the  business  districts  of  major  metro- 
politan areas  and  preserve  the  expedi- 
tious delivery  of  special  delivery  letters 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Copies  of  my  amendment  together 
with  an  explanation  thereof,  are  on  tiie 
desks  of  the  Senators. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  has  re- 
cently announced  that  he  plans  to  reduce 
three-a-day  business  delivery  to  two-a- 
day,  plans  to  cut  special  delivery  service 
in  half  by  reducing  the  number  of  de- 
livery runs  and  plans  to  increase  spe- 
cial delivery  rates  by  50  percent  from  30 
cents  a  letter  to  45  cents  a  letter  The 
adoption  of  my  amendment  will  prevent 
this  drastic  cut  in  our  mail  service. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  consumer 
economy.  Business  mail  moves  our  Na- 
tion. To  indicate  that  three-a-day  deliv- 
ery service  in  business  areas,  by  some- 
one's reasoning,  does  not  pay  for  itself 
and  therefore  should  be  cut  simply  does 
not  make  sense.  It  would  be  like  the 
mayor  of  New  York  deciding  that  be- 
cause the  subway  system  was  running  a 
so-called  deficit  that  he  should  there- 
fore cut  the  number  of  train  runs  Of 
course,  by  doing  such  a  thing  he  would 
be  making  a  difficult  situation  worse. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  such 
bookkeeper  thinking  related  to  subway 
sen'ice  would  paralyze  the  city,  and  such 
bookkeeper  thinking  would  ultimately 
wreck  the  postal  service. 

Government  is  a  service,  not  a  profit- 
making  corporation.  That  i«  why  the  Post 
Office  Department  exists  as  a  Govern- 
ment institution— to  promote  the  com- 
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merce  and  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

The  Postmaster  General's  proposed 
reduction  of  special  delivery  service  is 
particularly  distressing.  Why,  his  pro- 
posal, while  costing  50  percent  more, 
would  provide  a  mere  "Dr.  Pepper"  type 
three-times-a-day  service,  with  one  mid- 
night run  to  top  off  the  day.  Special  de- 
livery is  a  needed  middle-groimd  com- 
munication service  occupying  as  it  does 
a  role  between  routine  mail  and  expen- 
sive telegraphic  or  special  messenger 
service.  It  should  be  available  to  the 
public.  It  should  be  continued  and  im- 
proved upon,  not  weakened. 

Our  Post  Office  Department  is  a  great 
public  service  institution.  It  could,  as 
most  institutions  could,  stand  some  im- 
provement. I  support  such  improvements 
in  the  form  of  capital  investment,  and 
more  research  and  development  funds. 
But  we  should  beware  of  those  who 
would  "improve"  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment by  killing  it.  The  solution  for  in- 
adequate service  is  not  more  inadequate 
service. 

I  urge  the  retention  of  these  two 
needed  public  services  by  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  which  will  assure 
three  deliveries  a  day  of  business  mail, 
and  continued  special  delivery  mail  de- 
liveries at  the  present  level  without  de- 
crease of  the  special  deliveries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  9,  Une  10.  before  the  period  insert 
a,  comma  and  the  following:  "$3,145,000  shall 
be  for  continuing  three  deliveries  each  busi- 
ness day  in  business  areas,  and  $4,169,000 
shall  be  for  continuing  expeditious  delivery 
of  .special  delivery  letters." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  matters  in  the  amendment 
were  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Post  Office  and  Treasury 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
They  were  not  retained  in  the  bill  by  the 
full  committee.  I  reoffer  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
11582  is  to  maintain  present  levels  of 
postal  service  by  specifying  the  amount 
of  operational  funds  to  be  used  for,  first, 
multiple-trip  business  deliveries,  and 
second,  special  delivery.  The  amendment 
does  not  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Post  Office  budget  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  but  would 
ijrevent  proposed  diminished  service  in 
the  following  two  areas : 

First.  Multiple-trip  deliveries  a  day — 
business  deliveries:  The  initial  budget  of 
S98.867  million  for  business  deliveries  was 
reduced  to  $95,722  million,  a  reduction  of 
$3,145  million.  This  reduction  will  reduce 
multiple-trip  deliveries  to  business  es- 
tablishments from  three  trips  a  day  to 
two  trips.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  affected  deliveries: 


Deliveries 
(per  day) 

Routes 

Fiscal  year  1969 

5,235.000 

5,350.000 
5,176.000 

7,404 

Fiscal  year  1970  (original  esti- 
mate)  

Revised  1 970  estimate. 

7,567 
7,321 

This  means  a  reduction  in  174,000  busi- 
ness deliveries  a  day  to  the  American 
business  world,  and  a  cutting  out  of  246 
business  routes  of  delivery. 

Second.  Special  delivery  services:  The 
initial  budget  estimate  for  this  activity 
was  $63,116  million  and  this  was  de- 
creased to  $58,947  million — a  budget  re- 
duction of  $4,169  million. 

Presently,  special  deliveries  are  made 
within  2  hours  of  receipt  of  special  de- 
livery mail.  If  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$4,169  million  are  not  provided,  as  in 
my  amendment,  special  delivery  service 
will  be  restricted  to  four  trips  a  day, 
from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Thus  patrons  who 
pay  for  special  delivery  and  expect  ex- 
peditious service  will  not  be  assured  of 
this  sei-vice. 

This  amendment  would  continue  ex- 
peditious special  delivery  mail  to  be  de- 
livered within  2  hours  at  the  very  latest, 
from  receipt  by  specifying  $4,169  million 
in  the  operational  budget  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  President.  Postmaster  Blount  re- 
cently announced  that  he  plans  to  reduce 
three  deliveries  a  day  to  two  deliveries  a 
day  and  to  cut  special  delivery  service  in 
half  by  reducing  the  number  of  special 
delivery  runs  and  raising  rates  by  50 
percent. 

We  feel  that  raising  the  price  of  special 
delivery  stamps  by  50  percent  and  cutting 
special  delivery  service  would  be  a  blow 
to  special  delivery  and  would  practically 
obliterate  it. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  the  Postmaster  General  in 
his  letter  indicated  it  would  mean  that 
the  business  houses  of  America,  which 
receive  two  deliveries  in  the  morning  and 
one  delivery  in  the  afternoon,  would  re- 
ceive only  two  deliveries.  We  have  a  con- 
sumer-oriented economy  based  on  vast 
consumer  consumption.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  this  cutout  of  afternoon  deliveries 
would  be  an  impediment  to  the  business 
community  and  would  cripple  the  service 
they  get.  This  is  not  money  savings.  We 
think  it  would  be  a  major  blow  to  the 
business  community. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  say  he  offered  this 
proposal  in  committee:  but,  if  so,  why  is 
it  not  in  the  bill?  Do  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  rejected 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  The  subcom- 
mittee adopted  the  amendment,  and  the 
full  committee  rejected  it.  The  full  com- 
mittee took  it  out.  I  am  offering  it  here 
again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  full  committee  rejected  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Perhaps  I  can  at  least  try 
to  answer  my  colleague's  question,  which 
is  a  good  one. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  which 
the  full  committee  rejected.  The  amend- 
ment in  the  full  committee  was  to  in- 
cresise  the  amoimt  of  the  appropriation 
by  nearly  $800  million.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Not  $800  mUlion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  $8  million.  Therefore,  the 
committee  rejected  the  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriation.  I  think  it  was 
a  very  close  vote. 

This  amendment  would  not  increase 
the  overall  appropriation,  but  by  limita- 
tion and  earmarking  provide  that  out  of 
the  amount  appropriated  these  services 
shall  be  continued.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  proposals. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  there  was  enough  in  the  bill 
appropriated  but  not  necessarily  needed 
that  can  make  up  this  $8  million?  It  ha^' 
to  come  from  somewhere. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  would  come  out  of  the 
total  appropriation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  it  is 
to  come  out  of  the  total  appropriation 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  feels  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  replenish  that  total 
we  must  proceed  on  the  premise  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  had  some 
$8  million  of  watered  surplus  in  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  watered  surplus  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
from  where  does  it  come?  It  has  to  come 
from  somewhere.  I  am  one  of  those 
skeptics  who  feels  we  do  not  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Where  does  the  money 
come  from  if  not  out  of  the  overall 
total? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  overall 
total  for  the  Operations  item  is  $6,143,- 
615.000.  In  offering  this  proposal  it  was 
felt  that  the  Postmaster  General  could 
allocate  at  least  $7.3  million  out  of 
$6,143,615,000  without  having  crippling 
effects. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
knows 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Delaware. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  promoting 
the  Senator  to  a  larger  constituency.  Of 
course,  Delaware  is  one  of  the  original 
States  of  the  Union  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  urge  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  pay  tribute  to  Delaware  as  a  great 
State.  It  may  not  be  the  largest  in  size 
or  population  but  it  certainly  is  in  terms 
of  leadership. 

This  amount  is  larger,  of  course,  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1969 
by  $423,615,000.  because  of  the  great 
growth  of  our  i^eople  and  the  great 
growth  of  the  mail — over  80  billion  pieces 
of  mail  a  year  being  processed.  That  is 
more  mail  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
sends  and  receives.  Our  mail  has  gone 
faster  during  the  past  3  years  than  all 
the  mail  sent  and  received  in  France  each 
year.  Therefore,  with  this  gi'eat  increase, 
the  Postmaster  General  is  requesting  an 
increase  of  387  man-years  in  the  Central 
Post  Office  Headquarters  in  addition  to 
the  1.866  there  now.  He  feels  that  with 
this  increase  in  managerial  level  per- 
sonnel, certainly  they  can  manage  to  find 
the  money.  We  feel  that  this  mail  is 
crucial  for  the  American  business  com- 
munity which  means,  of  course,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  establish  what  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  is.  Does  he  believe  there  is  enough 
excess  money  in  this  appropriation  bill 
that  they  can  deduct  this  $8  million 
without  disrupting  service? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
water  in  the  budget  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  think  there  Is  in  the  De- 
fense Department  bill,  but  not  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  HEW,  or  Post  Office,  or 
any  of  the  other  service  departments  of 
the  Government.  They  have  squeezed  out 
all  the  water,  as  well  as  half  the  milk  and 
the  cream,  too.  But  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral believes  that  if  we  can  get  this  extra 
management,  ways  can  be  found  to  get 
the  $7.3  million  without  seriously  crip- 
pling other  parts.  I  do  not  know  where  or 
how,  because  I  am  not  the  executive 
handling  the  spending.  We  are  putting 
the  Postmaster  General  on  his  mana- 
gerial mettle— and  he  is  reputed  to  have 
great  managerial  mettle— he  has  certain- 
ly shown  it  in  his  private  enterprises— 
and  we  know  that  he  will  do  so,  without 
Impeding  others.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Budget  Bureau  left  any  water  in  here 
that  is  domestic- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
question  that,  but  the  way  I  understand 
the  amendment  it  specifically  requires 
the  expenditure  of  an  extra  $8  million. 
It  is  certainly  going  to  result  in  some  in- 
crease. Another  point,  as  I  understand  it 
the  amendment.  substantiaUy  as  it  is 
presently  before  us,  was  offered  in  com- 
mittee and  was  rejected.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  sustain  the  point  of  order.  Ob- 
viously it  is  legislation  on  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bur- 
dick,  Cooper,  Inotjye,  Hartke,  Mondale, 
Randolph,  Pell,  Kennedy,  and  Metcalf! 
I  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


\  On  page  9.  line  10,  after  the  word  "offices  " 

Insert  a  comma  and  "for  business  deliveries 
In  bmlness  areas,  $3,145,000:  and  for  expedi- 
tious delivery  of  special  delivery  letters  $4  - 
169,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  want  to  look  at  that  amend- 
ment, but  as  I  understand  it  this  is  a 
direct  increase  in  the  appropriation. 
Th's  does  not  earmark  it  as  to  how  it 
should  be  spent,  but  it  Is  an  extra  $8 
million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  statement  I  shall  make  as  to 
what  it  will  be  spent  for.  This  puts  it  in 
the  same  line  in  the  bill 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  it 
provide  the  extra  $8  million? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  does  provide 
under  the  conditions  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  for  the  service  and 
achieves  the  result  that  we  are  seeking 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  it 
does  represent  an  $8  million  over  the 
increase  already  in  the  bill;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No,  it  does  not 
r^resent  an  increase,  but  it  does  repre- 
sent what  the  Senator  was  talking  about 
before,  some  use  out  of  the  $6.1^3,615,000 


for  Operations.  It  represents  the  obli- 
gation to  use  it  to  maintain  It  and  to 
insure  deliveries  to  the  business  com- 
munities of  America,  and  to  keep  up 
special  delivery  at  its  present  rate 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  i  shall 
look  at  the  amendment  in  a  moment,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion on  another  proposal:  On  page  3   I 
notice  there  is  an  item  of  $1,770,000  for 
more  equipment  for  mint  faciliUes    Is 
this  the  Philadelphia  Mint' 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.    As   I 
understand  it.  Congress  authorized  con- 
struction of  that  mint  about  3  years  ago 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  completed 
last  year.  What  was  the  original  cost  of 
that  mint  supposed  to  be' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  will  be 
found  Senator,  on  the  side  slips  and 
page  761  of  the  Senate  hearings 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  them.  What  is  the  answer' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  page  72 
PJibllc  Law  89-81  amended.  Public  Law 
88-102.  to  increase  authorized  Umlta- 
f^  i°J^  construction  of  mint  facilities 
from  $30  milUon  to  $45  million.  Public 
Law  89-309.  approved  October  31.  1965 
provided  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  $21,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  completion  of  the  new  Philadelphia 
J&rit  m  addition  to  an  appropriation 
made  in  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  ''.^OLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  but  I  understand  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  $16.5  million  approved  in 
1965  was  for  construction  of  the  mint 
The  question  I  am  asking  is.  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  original  contract  of 
the  mmt?  What  was  it  supposed  to  cos?' 

Lz  r  rh;rw^a^T/^;a4rci,^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Public  Law  88- 
102,  approved  August  20,  1963,  authorized 
appropriations  of  not  more  than  $30  mil- 

m^'  ?n '^^  ,^^*'  y^''^  19«*  through 
a^I  ^V/*^*^  y^*""  ^^^5  $16,500,000  was 
approved  for  construction  and  equipping 
of  a  new  mint.  This  was  within  the  $30 
miUion  authorized  and  that  was  to  run 

Shed.'^""'^  °^  ^  '''^''  ^^°'^  ^^^ 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg  the 
I^^°P  Pa«»o"-  but  the  contract  pro- 
vided for  the  completion  of  the  mint 
prior  to  that  time.  What  was  the  artZnt 
of  the  original  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  was  it 
not  to  have  been  completed  last  year' 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  answer  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  do  not  have  that  contract  figure  before 
me  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  do  not  have  it  before  me,  but 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  report 

$1^70  nSiPT-  ^^  *'"°""*  budgeted  xvas 
$1,770,000  for  the  purchase  of  one  coin 
roller,  assay,  and  melting  equipment  and 
spare  parts,  as  originally  planned,  but 
for  which  funds  became  short  and  con- 
sequently because  of  protracted  delays 
and  consequent  increase  in  prices— no 
employee  compensation  was  involved  in 
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this  appropriation.  I  may  add  that  the 
new  superintendent  of  the  mint  will  be 
sworn  in  tomorrow  at  the  unfinished 
mint  in  the  assay  office.  The  mint  is 
planned  to  be  dedicated  on  the  14th  of 
August.  It  is  virtually  completed  except 
for  the  equipment  involved,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  I  do  not  have  the  contract  be- 
fore me.  But  it  is  nearly  finished. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
does  not  answer  the  question.  The  point 
I  am  making  Is,  what  was  the  original 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  mint 
and  how  much  have  we  spent  on  it  ud 
to  this  point? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  report  says  on  page 
73,  when  we  requested  $37,700,000  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  new  mint,  that  this 
amount  would  cover  all  requirements  to 
place  the  mint  in  operation.  However 
continuous,  costly,  and  protracted  delays 
have  dragged  out  Its  completion  and 
prices  have  greatly  increased  and  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  request  the 
additional  funds.  The  statement  warns 
that  funds  will  be  requested  in  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  to  purchase  additional 
equipment  items  required  to  bring  tiie 
new  mint  into  full  operational  capacity, 
and  when  the  two  coin  rollers  are  in  full 
operation,  we  should  have  eliminated 
many  of  the  problems  with  pennies  with 
which  we  have  been  plagued  during  the 
past  several  years. 

They  also  have  to  install,  during  fis- 
cal 1970,  something  caUed  a  cladding 
line,  which  will  be  instaUed  in  the  new 
Philadelphia  Mint  to  produce  clad  strips 
for  10-cent  and  25 -cent  coins. 

Of  course,  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  demand  for  small  coinage,  plus  the 
change  to  cladding  of  coins,  plus  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  someday  have  a 
clad  dollar,  with  the  mixed  alloys  in- 
volved— and  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  have  on  that  dollar  the  portrait  of 
Eisenhower  and  to  develop  an  Eisen- 
hower dollar— we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  dollars.  The  Treasury,  as  we 
know,  is  sitting  on  millions  of  silver  dol- 
lars. The  Treasury  has  not  accepted  the 
proposal  of  selling  them  to  collectors 
because  the  idea  of  the  Government's 
making  a  profit  on  something  is  so  hor- 
rendous. Apparently  the  idea  that  we 
could  make  a  profit  on  the  silver  dollars, 
and  pay  much  of  the  cost  that  we  are 
talking  about,  shocks  the  entire  Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  this 
is  very  interesting,  but  it  still  does  not 
answer  my  question.  All  I  would  like  to 
know  is  how  the  appropriations  for  the 
construction  cost  of  the  mint  have  com- 
pared with  the  original  contract.  That  is 
all  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  of  the 
nniint.  If  the  committee  does  not  have 
that  information  available  it  can  be 
readily  obtained.  I  thought  the  commit- 
tee had  it. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  contract 
awarded  for  the  construction?  It  was  a 
competitive  bid,  as  I  remember.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  overrun  if  any 
there  has  been  added  to  the  original 
cost. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  have  the  contract  that  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Government  made 


with  the  contractor,  nor  how  that 
amount  Is  broken  down  as  between 
equipment  and  the  building  itself.  Of 
course,  what  we  are  asking  for  this  year, 
as  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  pointed  out,  is  set  out  on  page  73  of 
the  memo  and  page  761  of  the  Senate 
hearings.  They  need  a  new  coin  roller.  I 
have  been  through  the  old  mint.  I  know 
something  of  the  problems  of  trying  to 
produce  enough  pennies  and  of  the  de- 
mand for  coins  as  a  result  of  the  new 
vending  machines.  The  coins  have  had 
to  be  cladded,  and  the  silver  has  had  to 
be  taken  out,  and  great  production  prob- 
lems have  been  confronted  as  a  result  of 
the  conversion  from  silver  to  clad  coin- 
age. Now  the  clad  dollar  is  in  the  offing 
also.  These  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  mint.  The  amoimt  set  out  in  the  ap- 
propriation is  shown  in  the  side  slips.  It 
is  also  shown  on  page  761  of  the  hear- 
ings, a  copy  of  which  the  Senator  has 
before  him,  showing  what  the  moneys 
are  for.  I  can  read  the  pages  for  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
question  what  the  particular  item  is  for. 
I  am  merely  referring  to  the  committee 
report  regarding  the  total  cost,  which 
reads  on  page  8 : 

.•\n  appropriation  of  $16,500,000  was  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1965  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  mint  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Then  comes  the  following  sentence: 
For  fiscal  year  1966,  a  supplemental  ap- 

pn-iprlatlon  of  $21,200,000  was  provided  for 

the  completion  of  the  new  mint. 

This  is  a  total  of  $37,700,000.  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  original  contract?  Was 
it  for  half  of  that  amoimt? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Our  committee 
did  not  require  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to 
bring  the  contracts  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  estimate 
came  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
We  did  not  require  those  officials  to 
bring,  for  examination  or  investigation 
by  the  committee,  the  contracts  under 
v.hich  the  building  proceeded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that,  but  recognizing  the  intel- 
lipence  and  curiosity  of  the  Senator's 
committee.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  com- 
mittee's appropriating  $38  million  with- 
out knowing  how  much  went  for  con- 
struction and  how  much  went  for  equip- 
ment. That  is  all  I  am  asking.  What  is 
the  breakdown?  How  much  have  we 
spent  and  for  what?  Surely  the  Senator's 
committee,  with  its  staff,  would  have  the 
information. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Every  request 
asked  for  by  the  executive  officers  is 
broken  down  in  the  side  slips  and  Senate 
hearings.  The  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  is  as  to  what  the  contracts  were 
in  the  first  place  for  construction  and 
ho.v  much  was  appropriated.  What  has 
b?en  appropriated  over  the  past  years  is 
broken  down.  There  is  an  appropriation 
for  the  mint.  One  relates  to  a  coin  roller, 
assay  and  melting  equipment  and  spare 
parts,  which  are  short.  There  is  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  for  that  kind  of  ma- 
chinery. Cladding  machinery  is  needed 
to  produce  coins.  Machinery  is  needed  to 
strip  subsidiary  coins  of  silver  when 
those  coins  are  no  longer  usable  but  have 


silver.  We  need  stripping  machines  to 
strip  the  silver  out  of  those  coins  and 
save  that  silver  for  future  use:  $1,770,000 
is  requested  for  that  machinery.  The 
House  allowed  that  amount.  Our  com- 
mittee recommends  it.  But  we  did  not  go 
back  over  the  past  years,  having  had  no 
complaint  about  the  contract  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  may  or 
may  not  complain  about  it.  What  has 
the  cost  been? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  did  not  go 
back  to  ask  when  the  contract  was  let. 
Under  existing  law,  the  contract  author- 
ized construction  to  be  started  In  1964 
and  completed  in  1973.  There  Is  a  great 
need  for  this  facility,  with  the  growth  of 
vending  machines,  and  the  consequent 
elimination  of  clerks.  The  need  for  coins 
has  been  exploding.  Every  time  we  see  a 
new  line  of  vending  machines,  it  means 
the  Treasury  must  produce  millions  of 
additional  coins.  It  was  much  easier  to 
make  the  old  coins,  when  we  did  not  have 
the  mixture  of  white  hot  metal,  than  it 
is  now  with  the  new  coins. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  add  an- 
other reason  for  the  increased  burden  on 
the  mint.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  has  done  what  I  have  done,  but 
over  this  weekend  I  have  been  looking  in 
cash  registers  in  small  grocery  stores  and 
supermarkets,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
50-cent  piece  or  Kennedy  half  dollar. 
They  are  being  retained  by  people  by  the 
millions.  As  a  result,  all  businesses,  in 
changing  dollars,  have  to  begin  with 
quarters.  We  have  to  continue  manu- 
facturing more  and  more  half  dollars  im- 
til  the  people  realize  that  they  are 
numerous  enough  for  everybody's  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  Is  great 
speculation  in  coins.  People  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  they  will  not  in- 
crease in  value.  I  personally  think  the 
collecting  has  about  reached  the  point 
of  no  return. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  1893  with  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
People  collected  the  half  dollars  and 
quarters.  They  retained  their  same  value 
for  about  50  years.  So  if  a  collector  wants 
to  wait  50  years,  he  can  make  something. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  For  1970  the 
coinage  program  calls  for  the  manu- 
facture of  7.570,000,000  coins.  That  is 
Ein  increase  of  34.01  percent  over  1969. 
These  coins  go  into  new  machines. 

What  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
asking  is  not  involved  in  the  new  ap- 
propriation. What  he  is  asking  is  to  go 
back  to  look  into  the  contracts  over  these 
past  years.  I  have  objection  to  that.  If 
he  had  made  his  wish  known  in  com- 
mittee, we  would  have  had  the  officials 
bring  the  contract.  But  that  is  not  part 
of  the  appropriation  here,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  delay  action  on  the 
bill  and  getting  it  to  conference,  because 
it  is  customary  to  have  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
July  4th. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  has 
been  a  most  interesting  discussion,  but 
the  Senator  from  Texas  still  has  not 
given  the  answer.  I  simply  asked  the 
question. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  I  did  not 
look  into  tile  old  contracts.  I  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  January. 
I  did  not  go  back  to  redo  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  the  past  years  when  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose,  without  relinquishing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  asked  for  the  amount  of 
the  original  contract  of  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  information  on 
just  how  much  has  been  paid  thus  far  on 
either  the  original  contract  or  any  pos- 
sible overruns.  I  realize  that  this  is  not 
a  part  of  the  committee  report,  I  shall 
not  press  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  an- 
swer the  question  at  this  time;  but  would 
he  get  the  information  for  the  Record 
later? 

My  reason  for  mentioning  this  item  is 
that  I  have  just  found  the  amount  of  the 
original  contract.  It  was  in  two  parts. 
The  substructure  contract  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  was  awarded  to  cost  $2.- 
805.770.  The  second  contract  was  for  the 
superstructure  and  was  awarded  July  1. 
1966. 

This  contract  for  the  superstructure  in 
the  amount  of  $12,682,000  was  awarded 
by  GSA  on  July  1,  1966.  It  provided  for  a 
completion  date  of  January  1,  1968.  That 
was  18  months  ago.  That  would  bring  the 
total  cost  of  the  mint  to  $15,487,770.  The 
superstructure  was  supposed  to  have 
been  completed  by  January  1,  1968.  This 
is  June  30,  1969.  There  has  been  a  delay 
of  18  months.  The  contract  provides 
heavy  penalties  for  late  completion,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  much  in 
penalties  have  been  collected  from  the 
contractor? 

What  prompts  this  question  here  is 
that  the  committee  report  recites  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  thus  far  a 
total  of  $37,700,000  for  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  The  bill  provides  $1,770,000  more 
bringing  the  total  to  $39,470,000  appro- 
priated. I  realize  that  a  part  of  the  S29.. 
470,000  is,  as  is  provided  in  this  item  to- 
day, for  equipment  to  be  placed  in  the 
mint.  Equipment  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  contract  and  should  not  be 
charged  to  it:  but  what  is  the  amount  of 
each? 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  commit- 
tee will  obtain  and  furnish  to  the  Senate 
at  a  later  date,  the  total  amount  that  has 
been  spent  toward  the  completion  of  the 
original  contract  or  on  any  change  orders 
that  may  have  been  agreed  upon  in  sub- 
sequent periods.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
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the  bill  and  therefore  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee obtain  the  information  from  the 
Department  and  give  it  to  us  at  a  later 
date. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  any  penalties 
were  collected  from  the  contractor  be- 
cause of  the  18-month  delay  in  complet- 
ing the  construction. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
be  willing  to  get  that  information,  or  try 
to  get  it.  and  furnish  it  to  the  Senate  at 
a  later  date? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certainly,  I  shall 
request  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Treasury  Department  to  furnish  this  in- 
formation. Any  Senator  is  entitled  to  in- 
formation about  costs  to  the  Government 
or  the  taxpayers. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  bill.  Our 
voluminous  hearings  run  almost  to  1,178 
pages.  We  always  request  any  informa- 
tion that  any  Senator  asks  us  to  obtain. 
Had  we  known  of  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  at  the  time  we  were 
holding  hearings,  we  would  have  request- 
ed th«  information  he  seeks. 
-  I  h»ve  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post 
OflBce,  and  Executive  OflBce  Appropria- 
tions. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Bocgs)  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Neither  of 
us  refused  any  requests  from  any  Senator 
who  sought  information. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  have  ob- 
tained the  information  if  it  had  been 
requested  earlier.  I  did  not  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  get  it  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings because  I  did  not  know  that  more 
money  was  requested  for  this  project, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted 18  months  ago.  The  original  con- 
tract did  provide  for  the  completion  of 
the  project  by  January  1.  1968.  The 
building  is  still  not  complete  today.  18 
months  later.  As  the  Senator  from  Texas 
stated  earlier,  the  Government  was  very 
much  in  need  of  the  facility,  so  the  ear- 
lier it  is  completed  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  ask  how  many 
change  orders  have  been  made  and  what 
the  cost  of  them  will  be  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  also  want  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  the  Government  has  collected 
or  plans  to  levy  penalties  upon  the  con- 
tractor for  not  having  completed  the 
building  on  schedule. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  will  submit 
the  Senator's  requests  to  the  Depart- 
ment. We  may  not  get  a  response  before 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  but  we  may 
get  it  by  the  7th  or  8th  of  July. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  will 
be  all  right.  With  that  understanding 
I  shall  not  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now. 

All  of  us  have  been  concerned  with 
overruns  in  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  However  I  am 
equally  concerned  about  overruns  for  the 
construction  of  Post  Office  and  Treasury 

l&CliltlCS. 

I  realize  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Philadelphia  Mint  be  completed 
on  time.  At  the  time  the  contracts  were 
awarded,  I  recall  that  we  were  told  that 
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by  extending  the  life  of  the  contracts 
and  providing  the  contractors  a  longer 
period  in  which  to  build  we  could  have 
obtained  lower  prices  and  gotten  lower 
bids. 

However,  we  were  told  at  that  time 
that  it  was  of  such  great  importance  that 
it  be  completed  at  an  early  date  that 
they  accepted  a  higher  bid  in  order  to 
get  the  early  completion  date.  Now,  we 
are  18  months  past  delivery  date,  and 
still  it  is  not  completed. 

Why  was  it  not  completed  on  sched- 
ule? Is  the  Department  collecting  pen- 
alties from  the  contractor  as  provided 
under  the  contract?  If  they  are  not  as- 
sessing these  penalties  an  explanation 
should  be  made  as  to  why  they  are  not. 
The  contract  for  this  mint  was  a  flxed- 
price  contract.  The  taxpayers  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  the  building  will 
be  delivered  at  the  stated  price. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  committee 
that  they  will  get  this  information  for 
the  Senate  I  withdraw  my  request  for 
a  quorum  at  this  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this  matter  but  it  is 
stated  in  the  hearings  record  that  strikes 
or  continuous  and  costly  contractor  de- 
lays have  dragged  this  out.  We  shall  ask 
the  department  having  jurisdiction  to 
submit  the  information  which  has  been 
requested  to  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  look- 
mg  over  the  Treasury  letter  regarding 
this  contract  I  do  not  see  any  clauses 
affecting  strikes.  It  seems  to  me  the 
contract  was  clear.  It  was  a  fixed-price 
bid  which  was  accepted  and  agreed 
upon  for  completion  of  the  building  by 
a  certain  date.  The  contractor  has  a 
responsibility  to  live  up  to  his  obliga- 
tions, and  I  want  to  know  what  the  De- 
partment is  doing  to  hold  him  to  his 
contract. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
m  looking  over  the  Senate  hearings  on 
this  bUl  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
page  940.  I  note  that  the  total  national 
debt,  subject  to  limitation  on  May  1 
1969,  was  8366,277,187,554.  One  year 
earlier,  on  May  l,  1968,  the  amount  out- 
standing subject  to  limitation  was  $355  - 
697,465,654.23. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  testimony, 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  in  1968 
for  fiscal  year  1968  was  $14.5  billion.  The 
interest  on  the  national  debt  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  was  $16.5  billion.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  which 
begins  tomorrow,  will  be  $17.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  show  that 
dunng  the  2-year  period  1968  to  1970 
the  mterest  on  the  national  debt  in- 


creased from  $14.5  billion  to  $17.5  billion 
In  other  words,  in  that  short  period  of 
time,  in  that  2-year  period,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  interest  paid  on  the  na- 
tional debt  of  20  percent. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting,  and  I  think 
the  taxpayers  would  want  to  know  that 
leaving  out  the  trust  funds,  but  referring 
only  to  total  general  fund  spending,  total 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1969  \nii 
be.  in  round  figures.  $150  billion.  Of  that 
$150  billion,  the  siun  of  S16.5  billion  is 
for  the  interest  on  the  debt.  One  can 
readily  see  that  for  every  dollar  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  leav- 
ing out  trust  funds,  more  than  10  cents 
goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

Tomorrow  begins  fiscal  year  1970 
Fiscal  year  1970  begins  tomorrow.  The 
President  has  advocated,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  even  now  is  voting 
whether  or  not  to  continue  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  on  all  citizens  of  our  Nation, 
a  10-percent  surtax  tax  on  incomes  be- 
tween now  and  December  31,  and  a  5- 
percent  surtax  between  December  31  and 
June  30  next  year. 

Now,  if  that  is  done,  that  will  bring  in 
an  additional  $7.6  billion.  That  surtax  on 
all  the  people  of  our  country,  tliat  sur- 
tax of  10  percent  in  the  next  6  months 
and  5  percent  for  the  following  6  months 
will  bring  in  $7.6  billion.  Yet,  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  wUl  be  $17.5  billion.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  realize  that  the  more  we 
bind  up  these  great  debts,  the  more  the 
Government  goes  into  debt,  and  the  more 
the  Government  issues  more  and  more 
bonds,  the  taxpayers  are  paying  more 
and  more  interest. 

Maybe  no  one  else  is  startled,  but  I  am 
startled  by  the  fact  that  interest  costs 
to  the  Government  have  gone  up  20  per- 
cent in  2  years.  The  figures  can  be  found 
on  page  940  of  the  printed  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Execu- 
tive Office  Appropriations,  91st  Congress 
1st  session,  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  this  bill  goes  to  final  passage  I  cite 
again  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  interest  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  $14  5 
billion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1969.  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  interest  charges 
was  $16 '2  billion.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  proposed  budget  estimates  for 
interest  payments  on  the  national  debt 
are  $17 '2  billion. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  duiing  the 
2-year  period,  1968-1970,  the  interest 
costs  to  the  Government  have  gone  up  20 
percent,  or  S3  billion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
comments.  As  he  knows,  these  were  all 
discussed  during  the  hearings. 

BUREAU    OF    CUSTOMS     FUNDS    FOR     WAR    O.V 
NARCOTICS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous domestic  problems  facing  this  Nation 
today  is  that  of  drug  abuse.  Each  day 
more  and  more  people  are  becoming  vic- 
tims of  narcotics,  and  many  of  them  are 
resorting  to  criminal  activities  to  finance 
their  habits.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  estimated  that 
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there  has  been  an  800-percent  increase 
in  drug-related  crimes  since  1964.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increasing 
addiction  rates  and  increasing  crime 
rates  are  directly  related  to  the  available 
supply  of  narcotics  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  abroad. 

Arresting  a  few  jimkies  and  small 
pushers  on  the  streets  will  not  reduce  the 
spiraling  supply  of  narcotics.  We  must 
vigorously  crack  down  on  organized 
crime,  which  last  year  alone  impwi-ted 
into  the  United  States  about  20  tons  of 
illegal  narcotics.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
meaningful  Federal  effort  to  halt  the 
tragic  cycle  of  addiction  and  crime,  we 
must  reduce  the  supply  of  narcotics  ille- 
gally entering  this  Nation.  Every  day  we 
delay,  we  reap  a  bitter  harvest  of  crime, 
fear,  wasted  lives,  and  human  suffering. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  indicated  their 
support  of  this  aspect  of  President 
Nixon's  program  against  organized  crime 
by  supporting  his  full  budget  request  of 
an  additional  $500,000  for  50  more  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Customs  Bureau.  As  I 
have  emphasized  for  some  time,  there  is 
a  tremendous  need  for  more  Federal  ef- 
forts in  this  area.  In  the  past,  despite 
recommendations  of  three  manpower 
sur^^eys  and  two  Presidential  Commis- 
sions, there  have  not  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  investigative  agents  in  the 
Bureau  trained  specifically  to  halt  the 
supply  of  illegal  drugs.  At  last  we  are 
moving  from  rhetoric  to  action,  but  we 
must  do  more. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  supported 
the  Bureau  of  Customs'  full  request  for 
213  additional  positions  in  connection 
with  the  processing  of  persons.  The 
House  had  reduced  this  request  by 
$1,959,000.  These  positions  will  be  needed 
for  the  new  facilities  at  J.F.K.  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  work  on  these  facil- 
ities is  proceeding  on  schedule  and  there- 
fore will  require  the  full  staffing  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  reduce  the  supply  of  narcotics 
passing  through  our  customs  inspection 
system  is  through  vigorous  examinations 
of  persons,  cargo,  and  packages.  This 
can  be  better  accomplished  by  providing 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  with  more  per- 
sonnel for  these  duties.  I  therefore  urge 
that  the  full  appropriation,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  be  approved  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  must  have  ad- 
equate manpower  to  do  its  job.  Because 
its  success  is  so  closely  tied  to  the  great- 
est fight  which  must  be  waged  against 
the  menace  of  narcotics  in  this  country, 
it  deserves  our  full  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bUl  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  11582)  was  passed. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 


MoNTOYA,  Mr.  BoGGS.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Fong  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  this  funding  measure  the 
Senate  has  witnessed  once  again  the 
thorough  competency  displayed,  as  al- 
ways, by  the  chairman  of  the  Ti-easury, 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough).  His 
expert  handling  of  the  bill  demonstrated 
once  again  a  keen  awareness  of  its  im- 
portance and  a  splendid  appreciation  for 
all  of  its  facets.  His  ability  to  lead  it 
through  the  Senate  in  such  an  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  manner  speaks  abim- 
dantly  for  the  legislative  ability  and  skill 
of  Senator  Yarborough. 

He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  task  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Boggs)  .  The  Senate  is  in- 
debted to  them  both  for  their  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  disposing  of  the  bill  today. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  thoughtful 
views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams)  added  a  great  deal 
to  the  meaningful  discussion. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  for  its  cooperation  for  joining 
so  courteously  to  obtain  final  action  to- 
day and  for  succeeding  with  full  regard 
for  the  views  of  every  Senator. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  251,H.R.  11069. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  11069,  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  fimds  for 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
my  home  State  is  Padre  Island  which 
lies  off  the  gulf  coast  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  Brownsville.  This  island  is  spotted 
with  beaches,  dunes,  and  sea  grass,  and 
provides  recreational  opportunities  lor 
people  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of 
my  legislative  career  is  helping  to  have 
this  island  designated  a  National  Sea- 
shore and  thus  preserved  in  its  natural 
state  for  our  posterity. 

There  is  pending  'before  the  Senate,  a 
bill,  HM.  11069,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $4,129,829.  plus  interest  to 
cover  the  final  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government  for  land  taken  from  private 
citizens  for  this  seashore.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  my  bill,  S.  2212  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  land  which  will  provide  re- 
creation, relaxation,  pleasure  to  so  many 


Americans.  I  hope  that  we  can  enact  H.R. 
11069  with  all  due  speed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  House  bill  to 
appropriate  moneys  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  interest  in  lands  in 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore,  which 
total  $4,129,829,  plus  interest  provided 
by  law.  This  is  an  order  by  the  United 
States  under  a  judgment  against  the 
United  States  in  civil  action  66B  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Texas,  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
interest  in  land  for  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore.  This  was  a  seashore 
act  passed  in  1962  for  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  of  Padre  Island.  Tex. 
As  the  bill  was  passed,  it  provided  for  a 
national  seashore  81  miles  in  length. 
With  recession  of  the  land  it  led  to  this 
bill.  The  national  seashore  is  74  miles 
in  length.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
pay  off  the  judgment  to  complete  acquisi- 
tion with  the  payment  of  the  judgment 
in  addition  to  the  judgment  for  which 
moneys  previously  have  been  author- 
ized, which  will  complete  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore. 

The  greatest  volume  of  acreage  was 
that  from  Texas  which  ceded  its  lands — 
the  submerged  lands  on  the  beach  which 
belonged  to  the  State.  It  ceded  all  that 
acreage  to  the  Federal  Government  with- 
out cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
cost  has  been  to  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  privately  owned  lands  which 
were  acquired  only  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. The  greater  portion  of  the  land 
was  acquired  in  the  northern  89.000  acres 
of  the  park.  Payment  for  that  was  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  90-594  which  au- 
thorized appropriation  of  $6,810,380  plus 
interest  to  satisfy  the  judgment  which 
had  fully  matured.  Since  the  time  for 
appeal  from  this  judgment  had  not  run, 
action  was  deferred  on  the  judgment  for 
the  southern  11.000  acres  of  the  island. 
In  September  1968.  while  Consress  was 
reviewing  the  proposed  authorization  to 
increase  the  court  reviewed  verdict,  the 
court  ordered  an  award  which  reduced 
the  southern  part  from  $9,924,387.80  to 
$7,332,750,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
S5.729.829. 

At  the  same  time,  litigants,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  former  land- 
owners, entered  into  an  agreement.  They 
negotiated  an  agreement  by  which  the 
National  Park  Service  receded  certain 
acreage  to  the  private  owners  whose 
land  was  being  condemned.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  the  private  owners  en- 
tered into  a  compromise  agreement  in 
the  Federal  court  in  December  of  1968, 
imder  the  terms  of  which  title  to  part  of 
the  land,  1,628  acres,  was  revested  in  the 
former  owners.  The  court  judgment  was' 
reduced,  to  $4,829.  plus  interest.  In  ad- 
dition, the  landowners  agreed  to  waive 
all  interest  through  December  31,  1968, 
on  the  compromise  judgment.  Of  course 
the  interest  is  running  now  and  the  need 
for  the  law  is  to  authorize  the  payment 
so  that  the  payment  can  be  entered  and 
the  6-percent-interest  cost  cutoff. 

It  has  been  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  passage  of  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  has  been 
appropriated  heretofore  on  this  for  the 
acquisition  of  Padre  Island.  It  is  about 
$16  million,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  will  bring  it 
to  something  over  $15  million,  including 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $15  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  $15  mUlion.  in- 
cluding this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When  the 
plan  for  this  park  was  first  presented  in 
an  authorization  to  Congress,  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  its  cost  was  not  to  exceed 
$5  million. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  was  the  es- 
timated cost  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Five 
million  dollars  was  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  authority  that  was  approved  by 
Congress  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
that  was  outlined  in  the  so-called  Padre 
Islantf. 

Mr:  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
In  1958  when  the  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced—1957— 1958— and    1962   when   It 

passed,  it  was  still 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  have 
already  appropriated,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  excess  of  $12  million,  and  here  is  a 
request  for  another  54,129,000  which  will 
bring  it  up  to  around  $16  million  that  we 
will  have  paid  for  an  original  $5  million 
project.  In  addition,  the  Government  has 
reverted  to  the  landowners  1,628  acres 
which  was  not  acquired  but  what  was  a 
part  of  the  original  plan.  Certainly  as  the 
result  of  the  Government's  expenditures 
the  value  of  that  1.628  acres  is  being 
increased  substantially  far  beyond  what 
it  was  before.  Who  makes  this  windfall 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers? 

Someone  is  ending  up  with  a  nice, 
profitable  investment  with  the  1,628 
acres.  Not  only  that  but  the  taxpayers 
will  have  spent,  with  approval  of  this 
bill,  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire project  was  supposed  to  have  cost; 
or  over,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
The  landowners  fought  this  bitterly.  Of 
course,  the  price  of  the  land  has  gone 
up  very  high.  We  defeated  them  and  got 
the  bill  through  and  now  they  are  prof- 
iting by  it.  That  happens  in  the  case  of 
many  national  parks  around  the  coun- 
try where  people  flght  them  at  first; 
but  once  we  get  them,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  park  in  the  country  that  anyone 
wishes  to  disestablish.  People  come  in 
to  live  and  work  in  the  adjacent  area.  It 
helps  all  the  country  around  there.  Peo- 
ple get  this  great  windfall,  very  often. 
from  it.  I  would  not  destroy  a  national 
park  because  someone  was  fighting  it. 
Their  lands  are  undoubtedly  worth  more 
to  them  than  to  have  a  national  park 
there.  But  there  is  a  national  park  there 
now.  and  the  price  has  gone  up,  and  the 
1.628  acres  have  been  ceded,  which  is 
small  compared  to  the  100,000  acres  of 
uplands  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  in  the  seashore.  That  100,000  acres 
itself  is  less  than  the  land  that  the  State 
of  Texas  gave  in  the  tidelands  and  the 


flats  of  Laguna  on  Padre  Island,  which 
are  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas  under 
Spanish  grants  in  front  of  this  strip. 

We  were  able  to  get,  through  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Texas,  a  large 
amoimt  of  land  given  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  here  was  a  project  that  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  on  the  prem- 
ise that  this  land  could  be  acquired  at 
a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $5  million. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  on  the 
premise  of  its  value  of  the  land  then.  It 
took  4V2  years  to  pass  this  measure.  It 
was  bitterly  fought. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why  did 
they  not  come  back  and  tell  the  Congress 
that  it  was  going  to  cost  four  times  as 
much  as  what  they  planned?  Who  reaps 
this  windfall  by  keeping  these  1,628 
acres?  In  addition  to  keeping  the  1,600 
acres,  they  will  get  $5.7  million  for  what 
portion  they  do  sell  to  the  Government. 
What  they  are  selling  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  turn  into  a  national  park  like- 
wise increases  the  value  of  the  land 
which  they  will  keep.  This  one  small 
group  ends  up  with  far  more  than  what 
the  cost  was  supposed  to  have  been  for 
the  whole  project. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Many 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
have  repeatedly  criticized  the  Defense 
Department  for  consistent  overruns  in 
the  costs  of  the  Defense  contracts,  but  I 
am  wondering  if  this  is  not  where  the 
Defense  Department  got  its  lesson,  be- 
cause this  project  is  a  congressional  over- 
nm.  Congress  was  promised  that  all  the 
land  would  not  cost  over  S5  million.  We 
have  already  spent  $12,500,000.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  spend  another  $4,118,000  to 
complete  the  purchase.  Millions  more 
will  still  be  needed  to  put  the  park  into 
operation.  Yet  some  favored  group  will 
keep  1,628  acres  in  the  middle  of  this 
park.  What  a  windfall.  Who  is  this  fa- 
vored group?  It  would  be  better  to  de- 
feat the  bill.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  should 
pay  five  times  what  the  Government  it- 
self said  the  land  was  worth  when  the 
bill  was  originally  passed.  Nor  do  I  ap- 
prove of  this  built-in  windfall  for  some 
favored  group.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  point  out  that 
this  matter  has  been  adjudicated  in 
court.  The  matter  was  tried  before  a 
court  and  jury,  and  this  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
at  liberty  to  pay  what  we  would  like  to 
pay.  I  regret  to  see  these  people  get  this 
money,  when  they  fought  me  so  and  were 
against  the  project.  It  was  a  bitter  flght. 
They  campaigned  all  through  the  State 
against  the  establishment  of  the  national 
seashore.  Now  they  get  the  most  benefit 
from  it.  However,  they  owned  the  land, 
and  we  have  a  free  enterprise  system  in 
this  country.  Some  people  bought  land 
later,  which  can  be  done.  That  happens 
in  the  case  of  any  national  park,  or  when 
a  dam  is  constructed,  or  when  a  road  Is 
built.  We  cannot  keep  people  from  going 
into  those  areas  and  buying  land.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  those  people.  My  brief  is  for 
the  park. 
The    most    heavily    visited    national 


park  in  the  country  is  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  in  Virginia.  The  national 
park  authorities  estimate  that  after  the 
project  is  completed,  on  a  busy  weekend 
we  may  find  over  100,000  going  over 
only  one  of  the  bridges  to  Padre  Island, 
and  it  may  become  the  most  visited  na- 
tional park  in  America.  It  still  would  be 
a  steal,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  it  this 
cheaply. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Based  on 
the  price  we  are  asked  to  pay  there  must 
be  a  gold  mine  there. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  When  the  biU 
was  introduced,  $5  million  was  all  the 
land  was  worth,  but  the  price  went  up.  i 
ask  the  Senator  where  he  can  buy  land 
along  the  seashore  today  for  what  it  sold 
in  1958  or  1962.  The  price  of  seashore 
land  is  skyrocketing  all  over  the  country. 
I  am  glad  it  did  not  cost  $93,000  an  acre. 
Is  that  not  what  is  being  paid  in  Ocean 
City,  Md.? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thi.s  bill 
was  first  sold  to  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  that  its  total  cost  would  not  be  over 
$5  million.  Here  it  is  costing  four  or  five 
times  that  amount.  If  Congress  approves 
this  bill  it  represents  a  congressional 
overrun.  How  can  Congress  with  a 
straight  face  criticize  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  its  overruns?  I  have  been 
very  critical  of  the  Defense  Department, 
but  we  should  live  by  oiu"  own  rules. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Lausche, 
and  I  tried  to  stop  this  years  ago  when 
the  first  overrun  in  cost  developed.  Here 
we  are  with  another  $4  million,  ?.nd  this 
will  not  end  it.  The  Senator  said  that 
tourists  would  be  going  over  the  bridse 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  to  \isit 
this  park,  but  I  am  wondering  if  they 
will  not  be  doing  that  because  they 
think  there  is  a  gold  mine  there,  based 
on  its  cost  to  the  Government.  Texas 
is  one  of  our  great  States,  the  second 
largest  in  the  Union.  But  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  great  State  of  Texa.s.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  not  a  large  overrun 
in  cost  even  for  Texas. 

The  only  way  we  can  stop  these  over- 
runs is  for  Congress  to  say,  "We  are  just 
not  going  to  pay  for  these  overcharges. 
If  Texas  does  not  want  to  have  a  na- 
tional park  there  we  can  establish  a  park 
somewhere  else." 

I  am  getting  a  little  impatient  v.ith 
the  hijacking  on  the  part  of  people  "ho 
first  want  a  park  and  then  after  getting 
it  approved  come  along  and  want  the 
Government  to  pay  five  times  as  mucli  as 
the  original  asking  price. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  to  stop  the  con- 
tinual overruns  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government.  They  put  a  price  on 
projects,  and  then  they  come  back  a  little 
later  and  say,  "We  need  a  few  more  mil- 
lion dollars."  There  is  only  one  way  to 
stop  it,  and  that  is  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  point  out  that 
this  is  a  judgment  of  the  court,  and  the 
Government  must  pay  it.  I  also  point 
out  that  there  are  100,000  acres  of  up- 
land there,  and  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  is  running  about  $15  mil- 
lion. That  is  about  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
realize  that  the  Government  will  spend 
another  $35  or  $40  million  to  improve  it. 
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Certainly  that  makes  the  land  worth  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  So  the  bill  (H.R.  11069)  was  passed, 

more  money.  Who  reaps  the  windfall  on  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 

this  large  payment,  and  who  are  in  the  are  absent  on  official  business.  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

group  that  gets  to  keep  the  1,628  acres  The    Senator    from    Oklahoma    (Mr.  passed  be  reconsidered. 

in  the  middle  of  the  national  park?  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 

The  price  tag  should  be  put  on  these  setts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  tion  on  the  table, 

projects  when  measures  are  introduced.  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senators  from  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

I  am  getting  a  little  impatient  about  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell  andMr.  Javits),  agreed  to. 

agencies  putting  on  a  small  price  tag  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa-  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 

then  eventually  multiplying  the  price  by  ter),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

four  times  when  we  get  ready  to  pay  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  May   13, 

for  it.  'Mr.  Hansen),   the  Senator  from  Ne-  1969,    from   Secretary   of   the    Interior 

But  Congress  itself  must  accept  the  braska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  Vice  President  Spiro 

blame,  too.  The  agency  cannot  get  the  Iowa   (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Theodore Agnew. 

extra  money  without  congressional  ap-  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

proval.  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  repeat,  let  Senators  not  criticize  the  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  as  follows: 

Defense  Department  for  its  overruns  on  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  u.s.  department  of  the  Interior, 

defense  contracts  if  we  are  going  to  have  absent.  office  of  the  Secretart. 

a  congressional  overrun  of  400  percent.  The    Senator    from    Kentucky    (Mr.  Washington.  D.c,  May  13.1969. 

Personally,  I  am  not  going  to  support  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da-  Hon.  Spiro  Theodore  Agnew, 

this  bill.  kota  (Mr.  Yoxmc)  are  detained  on  official  President  of  the  senate, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I  business.  Washington,   D.c. 

Yield  the  floor  and  request  that  the  bill  If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator  D^*"  Mr.  PREsmENx:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 

I.        *  J  f^^w,   it/r<.,.o»»K„o^+4^<,   i\M^  •a«^^^^\     +1,=  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  apnroprla- 

^^n^*^™oxT.TXT^  ^t™,to™    t,  .V.  from  Massachusetts    Mr.  Brooke),  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^^^^  National  Sea- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  Senator  from  Iowa    (Mr.   Miller),   the  ^^^^^  ,n  ^jjg  gt^^e  of  Texas  and  for  other 

be  no  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  purposes. 

question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev-  we  recommend  that  the  bin  be  referred  to 

bill.  ENS)  would  each  vote  "yea."  the  appropriate  committee  for  con.slderatlon. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11069)  was  ordered  to  a  The   positions   of   the    Senator   from  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted, 

third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirkseh)  and  the  Senator  The  bin  would  authorize  th%  appropria- 

time  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  have  been  pre-  tlon  of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  viously  announced.  Anal  judgments  against  the  United  states  in 

havlrig  been  read  the  third  time,  the  The  restUt  was  annou^^^^^^^^             57,  'Zir^L^J^ZtZT^T^r'^^erT^^ 

question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques-  nays  4,  not  voting  38.  as  follows.  ^j^^  p^^  island  National  Seashore  in  Texas. 

tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or-  |No.  51  Leg.]  two    proceedings    were    brought,    numbers 

dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  yeas — 57  65-C-54  and  66-B-l,  both  of  which  have  re- 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  Anderson            Hams                 Moss  suited  in  anal  awards  to  the  property  owners 

Mr.   DIRKSEN    (when   his   name   was  BaKer                   Hart                     Mundt  in  excess  of  the  amounts  deposited  in  court 

called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have  Bayh                    Hartke                 Nelson  by  the  United  states  as  estimated  fair  mar- 

„»4-   ,^*v,    *v««    ,^4cfi»,^„ioV.^H    Cor^ofni'  Bennett              Hatfield               Packwood  ket  value  of  the  properties.  With  re  pect  to 

a   pair   with    the   dlstmguished    Senator  ^^^^                  Holland               Pastore  number  65^C^54,  the  90th  Congress  em^cted 

from   Texas    (Mr.    Tower.)    If    he    were  case                     Hughes                Pearson  pu^uc    Law    90-594.    which    authorized    the 

present     and     voting,     he     would     vote  Chxirch                i^^i'J*  nc        lloJtv  appropriation  of  $6,810,380,  plus  interest,  to 

'yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  cotton                 Jordan,'  Idaho     Randolph  satisfy  the  deficiency  In  that  case.  Enactment 

vote    "nay."    Therefore,    I    withhold    my  Cranston             Kennedy             Schwelker  of  the  enclosed  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 

VOte.  Curtis                  Long                    Scott  proprlatlon   of    $4,129,829,    plus    interest,   to 

The  rolloall  was  concluded  '^'®                    Mansfield           Smith  satisfy  the  deficiency  In  proceeding  number 

ine  roiicaiiwas  conciuaea.  Domlnick            Mathias               Stennls  fiR_D_i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the  Eagleton             McClellan           Talmadge  \Jr~  '                        ...,.»      .    »^    ^ 

Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Ellender              McOee                 Thurmond  This  department,  in  Its  letter  to  the  Con- 

qpnntor    from    Wswhincton    (Mr     Jack-  ^""^"^                   McGovern           Tydings  gress    of    June    4,    1968,    recommended    the 

senaior    irom    wasningion    vxar.    jaok  pannln                Mclntyre             WUliams,  NJ.  enactment  of  a  draft  bdU  which  would  au- 

SON),  and  the  Senator  from  Washmgton  Pulbrlght            Metcalf                Yarborough  thorlze    appropriations    sufficient    to    satisfy 

(Mr.   MagnUSON)    are   absent  on   official  Oumey                Mondale              Young,  Ohlo  ^^jjg   awards   m   both    proceedings.    However, 

business.  nays — 4  the    authority    with    respect    to   proceeding 

.    I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  ^ijen                    Proxmlre             WlUtams,  Dei.  number   66-B-l   was  deleted  by   the   House 

Nevada   (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Byrd,  Va.                                                   '  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  AfiTalrs 

North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdicK)  ,  the  Sena-  present  and  announcing  a  live  pair,  'see  House  Report  No.  1856.  90th  (Congress. 

tor  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  as  previously  recorded  second  sess..  to  accompany  HJl.  17787),  and 

_        .       -          -.       J     ,-.»_  i^  ■,    iv.-.  this  deletion  was  concurred  In  by  the  Senate 

Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr   Cannon ),  the  nirksen.  against.  committee   on   interior   and   Insular   Affairs 

Senator  from  Connecticut    (Mr.   DodD),  not  VOTINO— 38  ,see  senate  Resolution  No.  1598.  90th  Con- 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East-  ^^j^^^                ooodeii              Murphy  gress.  second  sess.).  The  deletion  was  made 

L.*ND),   the    Senator    from    Alaska    <Mr.  Allott                  Gore                   Muskle  on   the    ground    that   a   final   judgment   In 

Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro-  Bellmon              Gravel                  Pell  proceeding    number    66-B-l    had    not    been 

Una  (Mr.  HollingS),  the  Senator  from  ^^^^                nl'^^n               hucspu  rendered,  appeals  filed  by  the  Government 

Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  buV^ick             HoUings            Saxbe  ^nd  the  former  landowners  with  respect  to 

from  New  Mexico    (Mr.  MONTOYA).  the  Byrd.W.Va.       Hruska                Sparkman  tracts  14  and  16  not  then  having  been  dls- 

Un^l  llZ  ^h'S  L5Snd''("S"pEL?)'  '^"^"'^              ^^^              '«""-  ^^1  judgments  with  regard  to  the  four 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  Dodd                    Magnuson           Symington  ^      jg      involved      in      proceeding      number 

the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi-  Eastland           ^^^^^          ^ower  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  rendered.  The  foiiow'- 

coFF),  the  Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr.  ^"Jl^^ter         Ewya            Young,  N.Dek.  i^^.^^le  shows  the  sums  involved: 

Russell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

'Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tract  Deposit     Final  award 

Missouri    (Mr.  Symington)    are  neces-     — 

-sarily  absent.  u  and  16 ji,58i.32i      j5.700.ooo 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  }5 ,^-^^          '^wm 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  " '■ '■ — 

'Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  North  Total i,602.92i       5.732.750 ^^^ 

Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from     — " 

Alaska   (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  with  regard  to  tracts  14  and  16,  at  trial  the  of  $2591.637.80,  which  would  have  reduced 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  jury   awarded   the   former   landowners  $9,-  the  award  to  $7,300,000.  Pending  final  action 
each  vote  "yea."  891,637.80.  on  motion  of  the  Government,  on  the  remitter,  however,  the  former  land- 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the  the  court  ordered  a  remitter  In  the  amount  owners  offered  to  accept  a  total  figure  of  $5,- 


DefKiency 


Judgment 
date 


$4,118,679  Dec.  18,1968 
3.800  May  14.1968 
7.350    Jan.     8.1968 

4.129.829 
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700.000.  provided  the  Government  agreed  to 
revestment  of  title  to  tract  16  and  a  portion 
of  tract  14  in  the  former  owners.  These  lands 
totaled  1,628.05  acres,  and  were  deemed  not 
now  essential  to  the  management  and  devel- 
opment of  the  seashore.  The  Government 
therefore  Joined  the  former  landowners  In  a 
stipulation  providing  for  revestment  of  the 
1,62805  acres  and  an  award  of  $5,700,000 
which  was  approved  by  the  court. 

Under  the  stipulation  mentioned  above. 
Interest  on  the  deflciency  with  regard  to 
tracts  14  and  16  (S4.118.679)  commenced  to 
run  on  January  1,  1969.  Under  similar  stipu- 
lations covering  tracts  15  and  17  Interest  on 
the  deficiency  on  tract  16  (83.800)  will  com- 
mence on  May  14,  1969,  and  Interest  on  the 
deflciency  on  tract  17  ($7,350)  commenced 
January  9.  1969.  Interest  will  accumulate 
against  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
cent from  the  above  dates  on  the  deficiencies 
until  they  are  paid.  The  funds  authorized 
In  this  draft  legislation  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  land  acquisition  for  this  national 
seashore  under  the  current  plans  of  the 
Department. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickbl, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


by  President  Eisenhower  for  economic 
development ; 

At  the  foundation  of  our  economic  growth 
are  the  raw  materials  and  energy  produced 
from  our  minerals  and  fuels,  lands  and  for- 
ests, and  water  resources.  We  must  first 
develop,  wisely  use.  and  conserve  basic  re- 
sources from  generation  to  generation;  sec- 
ond follow  the  historic  pattern  of  developing 
these  resources  primarily  by  private  citizens; 
and  third  treat  resource  development  as  a 
partnership — a  partnership  of  private  citi- 
zens combined  with  both  state  and  local 
governments. 


June  30,  1969 


THE  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
DAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  264,  S.  1613. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1613) 
to  designate  the  dam  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  as  the  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  Dam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  pleasure  that  I  speak  in  support  of 
S.  1613.  which  I  introduced  and  which 
has  been  favorably  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  am  sure  I  speak  also  for  the 
other  62  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
would  re-name  the  dam  hitherto  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  as  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Dam. 
Eisenhower  Dam  will  be  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  late  President  Eisenhower, 
whose  vision  and  personal  efforts  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  realization  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  project. 

The  Eisenhower  Dam  will  stand  as  a 
tribute  not  only  to  General  Eisenhower's 
faith  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect, but  also  to  his  greatness  as  President, 
military  leader,  and  world  statesman. 

Eisenhower  Dam  conveys  to  those  who 
honor  the  late  President  the  simplicity 
amidst  complexity  and  great  strength 
that  is  needed  within  the  framework  of 
a  leading  world  power.  President  Eisen- 
hower himself  said : 

The  strength  of  America  Is  the  strength 
of  our  society,  the  strength  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  strength  of  our  power  to 
defend  ourselves. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  address  in 
1955,  three  basic  solutions  were  given 


In  keeping  with  these  three  principles 
the  President  then  urged  Congress  to 
approve  the  development  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  conserve  and 
assure  better  use  of  precious  water  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  the  West. 

A  fitting  memorial  must  capsulize  the 
endeavors  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  field  of 
reclamation  alone.  President  Eisenhower 
authorized  50  new  projects.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  these  projects  there  will  be, 
in  President  Eisenhower's  words,  "a  stor- 
age capacity  of  nearly  43  million  acre- 
feet — an  increase  of  50  percent  over  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  capacity  in  1953 
when  this  project  began." 

It  was  his  personal  prestige  behind 
congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  this  four-State  project 
which  made  passible  a  dream  that  had 
persisted  for  decades— the  taming  of  the 
Colorado,  one  of  the  longest,  wildest,  and 
most  savage  rivers  in  the  Nation. 

This  idea  for  honoring  one  of  the 
world's  most  admired  men  originated 
with  my  good  friend  and  former  sena- 
torial colleague  from  Utah,  Arthur  V. 
Watkins.  Senator  Watkins  and  myself 
were  privileged  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  when  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  legislation  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  project  in 
1956. 

The  changing  of  the  name  would  not 
slight  the  memory  of  some  "Mr.  Glen," 
as  the  dam's  nomenclature  was  derived 
from  the  descriptive  word  "glen,"  which 
is  of  Celtic  origin,  meaning  "narrow 
valley." 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  a  multipurpose 
development  to  regulate  the  river,  create 
power,  prevent  floods,  and  make  water 
available  for  use  on  land  in  municipali- 
ties. The  710-foot-high  concrete  struc- 
ture, finished  in  1963.  will  eventually 
create  a  reservoir  extending  186  miles 
up  the  Colorado  River  and  71  miles  up 
the  San  Juan.  This  four-State  develop- 
ment stands  as  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  President  who  felt  the  strength  of 
the  Nation  lay  in  the  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

While  speaking  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in 
1956,  President  Eisenhower  labeled  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  "a  monumental  testimony 
to  our  Government's  awareness  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility."  Is  it  not  fitting  that 
we  attribute  this  testimony  to  President 
Eisenhower? 

Let  me  again  say  that  the  name 
change  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to 
Elsenhower  Dam  would  be  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  General  Eisenhower's  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  President,  mili- 
tary leader,  and  world  statesman.  It 
would  also  be  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his 
faith  in  the  development  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin. 


I  wish  to  thank  each  of  the  62  other 
Senators  who  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring this  worthwhile  tribute  to  the 
former  President.  I  wish  also  to  extend 
special  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  who  saw  to 
it  that  the  bill  was  promptly  considered 
and  favorably  reported. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill 
unanimously. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  and  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  and  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
his  leadership  and  that  of  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  iMr 
Jackson  >  in  support  of  this  measure 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  in 
behalf  of  S.  1613.  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  support  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  report  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  would  designate  the  dam 
commonly  referred  to  as  Glen  Canvon 
Dam  as  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Dam. 
It  is  wholly  appropriate  that  this  dam 
be  renamed  for  this  great  American 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White 
House  when  Congress  enacted  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Storage  Act  in  1956.  and 
it  was  he  who  signed  it  into  law.  The 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  powerplant.  and  res- 
ervoir are  the  largest  storage  and  power 
features  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  The  dam  itself  spans  the  Colo- 
rado River  near  its  exit  from  the  Upper 
Basin,  as  if  in  the  spout  of  a  great  fun- 
nel, where  it  can  control  all  of  the  water 
in  the  funnel's  own  course — the  Colo- 
rado's own  flow  as  well  as  of  its  tribu- 
taries which  feed  into  it  upstream  from 
the  dam. 

The  reservoir  behind  the  dam  has 
been  named  for  John  Wesley  Powell,  the 
pioneer  explorer,  geologist,  ethnologist, 
and  geographer  whose  monumental  trip 
100  years  ago  down  the  Green  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers  in  Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado we  are  celebrating  this  year.  In  fact. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Utah,  where 
I  participated  in  a  number  of  events  of 
the  Powell  centennial. 

The  name  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  may 
not  do  justice  to  the  great  structure 
which  rises  530  feet  above  the  river  bed. 
and  into  which  more  than  5  million  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  were  poured.  Because 
Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  vast  manmade  lake  behind 
the  dam,  the  lake  which  has  been  named 
for  John  Wesley  Powell. 

But  the  name  Eisenhower  Dam  will 
commemorate  the  life  and  service  to  his 
country  of  a  man  who  was  the  Com- 
manding General  of  Allied  Forces  in 
World  War  II.  was  the  34th  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  is  widely 
revered  in  America.  It  will  be  properly 
named  if  it  is  called  the  Eisenhower 
Dam. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
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bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
stated  in  a  letter  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  support  him  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  and  in  the  support  of  it 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  done 
so.  It  is  altogether  fitting,  proper,  and 
appropriate  that  the  dam  be  renamed  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Dam.  I  therefore 
join  my  colleague  from  Utah  <Mr.  Ben- 
nett) in  recommending  the  passage  of 
the  bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  ehgrossn^ent  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  1613)  was  ordered  to  be 
enerossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    1613 
A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Glen  Canyon- Dam  as  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Dam 
Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  outstanding  service  rendered 
by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  President.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  and  world  leader,  the  dam 
commonly  referred   to  as  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,  located  on  the  Colorado  River  in  Ari- 
zona, is  hereby  designated  as  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Dam. 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  dam  under  and  by  the  name 
61  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Dam. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  OP 
VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHORE  AND 
OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

FOR    THE    COAST    GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
262.  H.R.  4153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  4153)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  strike  out 
■' 13) "  and  insert  "(1)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4153  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


TOY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  227,  S.  1689. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  tS.  1689)  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  which  are 
hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of  electri- 
cal, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards,  and 
for  other  pui-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded    to  consider   the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out 
"subparagraph"  and  insert  "clause";  in 
the  same  line  after  "(ill) "  strike  out  "or 
(iv)":  in  line  6,  after  "U.S.C."  strike  out 
"1151(2)"  and  insert  "1261";  in  the  same 
line  strike  out  "(A) ":  in  line  9.  after  the 
word    "Secretary",    insert    "in    accord- 
ance with  section  553.   title  5.  United 
States  Code,";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"because"  strike  out  "of  the  presence  of" 
and  insert  "it  presents";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "hazards"  strike  out  the  comma 
and  'or  <iv)  may  cause  substantial  per- 
sonal injui-y  or  substantial  illness  by, 
during  or  as  a  result  of  foreseeable  use 
of  the  toy  or  article,  even  if  unintended 
by  the  manufactm-er,  where  such  injury 
or  illness  is  attributable  to   electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thennal  aspects  of  the 
design,  processing,  or  assembly  of  that 
toy  or  article.";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
25,  strike  out  "the  term  'electrical  haz- 
ard' means  a  condition  or  circumstance 
such  that  substantial  personal  injuiT  or 
substantial  illness  from  electric  shock  or 
electrocution  may  be  caused  during  or 
as  a  proximate  result  of  any  customary 
or  reasonably  foreseeable  use."  and  insert 
"an  article  may  be  determined  to  present 
an  'electrical  hazard*  if.  in  normal  use  or 
when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manufac- 
ture may  cause  personal  injui-y  or  illness 
by  electric  shock  resulting  from  current 
leakage,  inadequate  insulation,  accessi- 
bility of  live  parts,  or  other  conditions.'. 
On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "the  term  'mechanical  hazard' 
means  a  condition  or  circumstance  such 
that  substantial  personal  injurj'  or  sub- 
stantial illness  may  be  caused  during  or 
as  a  proximate  result  of  any  customary 
or  reasonably  foreseeable  use  because  of 
sharp  surfaces  or  protrusions,  fragmen- 
tation, explosion,  strangulation,  suffoca- 
tion, asphyxiation,  or  other  mechanical 
means."  and  insert  "an  article  may  be 
determined  to  present  a  'mechanical  haz- 
ard' if  in  normal  use  or  when  subjected 
to    reEisonable    foreseeable   damage    or 
abuse,  its  design  or  manufacture  presents 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal  injury 
or  illness  by  strangulation,  suffocation, 
asphyxiation,  fragmentation,  explosion, 
puncture,  or  other  mechanical  means. '. 
On  page  4,  line  2.  after  the  semicolon 
strike  out  "the  term  'thermal  hazard' 
means  a  condition  or  circumstance  such 


that  substantial  personal  injury  or  sub- 
stantial illness  may  be  caused  during  or 
as  a  proximate  result  of  any  customai-y 
or  reasonably  foreseeable  use  of  articles : 

(1)  which  contain  heated  surfaces:  or 

(2)  which  if  ignited  bum  so  intensely 
that  (A)   extremely  high  temperatures 
are  reached,  or  (B)  they  cannot  be  readi- 
ly extinguished  by  means  ordinarily  at 
hand.";  and  Insert  "an  article  may  be 
determined  to  present  a  'thermal  hazard' 
if    it   has   surfaces   or   parts   normally 
touched,  hand-held,  or  grasped  which 
exceed  a  temperature  of  113°  Fahrenheit 
(or  140°  Fahrenheit  in  the  case  of  sur- 
faces other  than  metal) ,  or  if  it  has  sur- 
faces or  parts  exceeding  140°  Fahrenheit 
(in  normal  use  or  when  subject  to  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  damage  or  abuse) 
which  may  be  touched  accidentally,  caus- 
ing personal  injury  or  Illness.  However, 
articles  which  have  parts  or  surfaces  ex- 
ceeding a  temperature  of  140°  Fahren- 
heit which  may  be  touched  accidentally 
and  are  not  normally  touched,  hand- 
held, or  grasped  shall  not  be  found  to 
present  a  'thermal  hazard'  if  the  follow- 
ing three  conditions  are  met:  (i)  the  ar- 
ticle requires  such  surfaces  or  parts  in 
order  to  perform  the  normal  function  or 
purpose  of  the  article;  and  (ii)  the  article 
bears    labeling    giving    directions    and 
warnings  for  safe  use,  and  'iii)  because 
of  such  labeling  and  warnings  or  other 
factors  the  article  is  likely  to  be  used  only 
by  children  who  will  comprehend  the 
warning  and  use  the  toy  safely.  Tem- 
perature tests  shall  be  made  at  an  am- 
bient (room)  temperature  of  77°  Fahren- 
heit (25°  C.).". 

On  page  5,  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subparagraph  1(A)  of  section 
2(f)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261(f )  (1)  ( Ai  > 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  combustible" 
after  "flanunable". 

(b)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  (15  U  S.C. 
1261(1)  is  amended  d)  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "the  term  'flammable*  ";  (2)  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  semicolon :  '.  and 
the  term  'combustible'  shall  apply  to  any 
substance  which  has  a  flash  point  above 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  and  Including 
one  hundred  fifty  degrees  as  determined  by 
the  Tagllabue  Open  Cup  Tester;"  (3)  by  in- 
serting "or  combustibility"  after  "flammabil- 
ity";  and  (4)  by  inserting  "  'combustible'." 
after  "  'flammable',". 

(c)  Section  2(p)(l)(E)  of  such  Act  (15 
use.  1261(p)  (1)  (E)  ))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "  'Combustible,' "  after  "  Flam- 
mable.". 

After  line  23.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(q)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C- 
1261(q))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  If  any  substance  or  article  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
after  the  sale  of  such  substance  or  article  by 
a  manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  dis- 
tributor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of 
such  substance  or  article  by  such  dealer  or 
distributor,  the  distributor  shall  immediately 
repurchase  such  substance  or  article  at  the 
price  paid  by  such  dealer,  plus  the  transpor- 
tation charges  Involved,  and  the  manufac- 
turer shall  immediately  repurchase  from  the 
distributor  (or  from  the  dealer  If  there  Is  no 
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tUstrlbutor)  such  subartance  or  article  xm- 
sold  or  repurchased  at  the  price  paid,  plxis  aU 
transportation  charges  Involved." 

And  on  pege  6,  after  line  11,  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 
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EFTECTIVE   OATS 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  sjall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

t^^^  ^  ''"***  *"  "**  '"^^y  Safety  Act  of 
X900  *, 

8k;.  a.  (a)  Section  2(f)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  USC  1261 
(f)(1))  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(D)  Any  toy  or  other  arOcle  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  the  Secretary  finds 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2(q) 
(1)  of  this  Act  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (A)    (111)   or  (Iv)   of  such  section.  ' 

(b)  The  matter  preceding  the  semicolon 
m  clause  (A)  of  section  2(q)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  USC 
1261  (q)  (1)  (A))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(A)  any  toy,  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  children,  which,  pursuant  to  a 
detenntoatlon  made  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
oordanae  with  section  553,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  (1)  is  a  hazardous  substance, 
or  (U)   bears  or  contains  a  hazardous  sub- 

^stance  In  such  manner  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  access  by  a  child  to  whom  such  toy  or 
other  article  Is  entrusted,  or  (111)   Is  other- 
wise hazardous  because  It  presents  electrical 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"(r)  The  term  'electrical'  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  flow  of  an  electrical  charee 
or  to  electrons  In  motion;  an  article  may  be 
determined  to  present  an  'electrical  hazard' 
II.  m  normal  use  or  when  subjected  to 
reasonably  foreseeable  damage  or  abuse.  Its 
design  or  manufacture  may  cause  personal 
injury  or  Illness  by  electric  shock  resultlne 
from  current  leakage.  Inadequate  Insulation 
Mcesslblllty  Of  Uve  parts,  or  other  condT-' 
uons. 

^1'*.*  7^^  **''°^  'mechanical'  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  design,  construction  or 
structure  or  a  substance:  an  article  may  be 
determined  to  present  a  'mechanical  hazard' 
If  in  normal  use  or  when  subjected  to  rea- 
sonable foreseeable  damage  or  abuse,  its  de- 
IS^  °I  manufacture  presents  an  unreason- 
^if„  , \,°'  personal  injury  or  Illness  by 
strangulation.  suffocation,  asphyxiation 
fragmentation,  explosion,  pucture,  or  other 
mechanical  means. 

"(t)  The  term  'thermal'  means  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  transfer  or  manifestation  of 

to^nr.?.nT-  .*K  ^**='*  ""^y  ^  determined 
to  present  a  'thermal  hazard'  if  it  has  sur- 
faces or  parts  normally  touched,  hand-held 

T,J'^^  "^^"^  "=^^  *  temperature  of 
113  Ftorenhelt  (or  140'  Fahrenheit  In  the 
case  of  surfaces  other  than  metal),  or  If  It 
has  surfaces  or  parts  exceeding  140'  Fahren- 
neit  (in  normal  use  or  when  subjected  to 
whTh"*^'''  ^reseeable  damage  or  abuse) 
which  may  be  touched  accidentally,  causing 

^^^^  ^""^"^  "  "''^^^  However,  articles 
wwch  have  parts  or  surfaces  exceeding  a 
temperature  of  140°  Fahrenheit  which  may  be 
touched  accidentally  and  are  not  normally 
touched  hand-held,  or  grasped  shall  no? 
i^M  1  ^  present  a  'thermal  hazard'  if  the 
following  three  conditions  are  met:  (i)  the 
article  requires  such  surfaces  or  parts  In  or- 
der to  perform  the  normal  function  or  pur- 

f^^u^  ^J  f"'"^'^'  ^'^  <"'  "»«  "tide  bears 
labeling  giving  directions  and  warninRs  for 
safe  use,  and  (Ul)  because  of  such  labeling 
and  warnings  or  other  factors  the  article  is 
lUely  to  be  used  only  by  children  who  wUl 
comprehend   the  warning  and  use  the  toy 


safely.  Temperature  tests  shall  be  made  at 
an  ambient  (room)  temperature  of  IT  Fahr- 
enheit (25°  C.) ." 

SBC.  3.  (a)   Subparagraph  1(A)  of  section 
2(f)    of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261(f)(1)(A)) 
is   amended   by   inserting   "or  combustible- 
after  "flammable".  "»""« 
,„i^'   Section   2(1)    of   such   Act    (16   USC 
1261(1)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"' 
before  "the  term  'flammable'";    (2)    by  In- 
serting the  following  before  the  semicolon-  " 
and  the  term  'combustible'  shall  apply  to  anv 
substance    which    has    a   flash    point   above 
eighty  degree*  Fahrenheit  to  and  Including 
one  hundred  flfty  degrees  as  determined  by 
the  Tagliabue  Open  Cup  Tester;"  (3)  by  In- 
serting "or  combusObillty"   after   "flamma- 
blllty";  and  (4)  by  Inserting  " 'combustible'" 
after  "  'flammable'.". 

(c)  Section  2(p)(l)(E)  of  such  Act  (15 
use.  1261  (p)  (1)  (E) )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "  'Combustible.'  "  after  "  'Flammable*  " 

Sxc.  4.  Section  2(q)  of  such  Act  (15  USC 
1261  (q))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  If  any  substance  or  article  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  banned  hazardous  substance 
after  the  sale  of  such  substance  or  article  by 
a  manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  distribu- 
tor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  such 
substance  or  article  by  such  dealer  or  distrib- 
utor, the  distributor  shall  immediately  repur- 
chase such  substance  or  article  at  the  price 
paid  by  such  dealer,  plus  the  transportation 
charges  involved,  and  the  manufacturer  shall 
Immediately  repurchase  from  the  distributor 
(or  from  the  dealer  if  there  is  no  distributor) 
such  substance  or  article  unsold  or  repur- 
chased at  the  price  paid,  plus  aU  transporta- 
tion charges  Involved." 


June  30,  1969 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  this 
body  to  act  favorably  on  (S.  1689)  the 
Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
order  to  protect  children  from  serious 
injury  and  illness,  may  ban  from  the 
marketplace  toys  and  other  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  which  present 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal 
hazards. 

Such     dangerous     toys     and     other 
articles    are    in    the    marketplace    at 
this    moment.    The    harmless    looking 
rolypoly    doU,    when    dropped,    breaks 
apart  and  exposes  a  series  of  menacing 
horizontal  spikes  that  can  impale  the 
young,  innocent  chUd.  The  darts  of  a 
certain  toy  blowgun  can  easily  be  inhaled 
by  the  young  child  who  confuses  the 
mouthpiece    and    muzzle.    The    list    of 
these  dangerous  toys  is  long.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
which  advocated  toy  safety  legislation 
in  its  interim  report  to  Congress,  has 
clearly  documented   the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America 
testified  in  favor  of  toy  safety  legisla- 
tion. The  present  bill,  as  passed  from 
committee,  is  supported  by  the  industry 
Toy  safety  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We  must  act  now  to  protect 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation  from 
needless  personal  injury  and  illness  We 
™"st  wiact  into  law  the  Toy  Safety  Act 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
?it^^^  ^  support  the  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  S.  1689,  as  amended.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  biU  with  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  because 
I  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
number  of  young  people  who  are  injured 
while  playing  with  toys  which  are  in- 
tended  to  create  no  harm. 

As  our  society  has  grown  in  affluence 
and  technology,  parents  find  that  the 
marketplace  contains  literally  thousands 
of  toys  designed  to  provide  enjoyment 
and  education  for  their  children.  With 
such  a  wide  selection  of  toys  available  it 
becomes  extremely  difHcult  for  the  parent 
to  carefully  analyze  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  particular  toy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  the  parent  who  spends  hours 
carefully  analyzing  all  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  particular  toy  may  find  that  his 
efforts  at  protecting  his  child  from  harm 
are  thwarted  simply  because  children 
generally  have  the  praiseworthy  habit  of 
sharing  their  toys  with  others. 

There  is  nothing  new  concerning  the 
problem  of  unsafe  toys.  I  suspect  that 
there  were  many  children  injured  when 
the  only  toys  available  were  those  hand- 
made at  home.  In  those  days  it  could 
accurately  be  stated  that  if  a  child  was 
injured,  the  parent  had  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliis 
reasoning  continued  long  after  toys  were 
readily  available  in  the  marketplace.  Just 
a  few  short  years  ago  a  merchant  could 
escape  all  liability  for  the  harm  done  bv 
an  unsafe  toy  simply  by  stating  that  it 
was  the  buyer,  not  the  seller,  who  was  at 
fault.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  doctrine 
of  caveat  emptor  was  not  even  dented 
in  this  country  until  the  20th  century 
The  question  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  cost  of  an  injury  because  of  a  de- 
fective product  has  traditionaUy  been 
left  to  the  courts  to  decide.  The  courts 
until  recent  years,  have  been  reluctant 
to    place    the    responsibility    for    the 
damage   from   a   defective   product   on 
anyone  but  the  buyer.  Over  the  years 
elaborate  rules  have  grown  up  concern- 
mg  who  should  bear  the  cost.  For  exam- 
ple, at  one  time -a  merchant  who  sold 
a  painted  ladder  was  not  liable  to  the 
purchaser  if  the  ladder  broke  because 
of    defective     workmanship.     However 
that  same  merchant  would  be  liable  for  a 
ladder  with  the  same  defect  if  it  was  un- 
painted. 

Slowly  but  surely  there  evolved  in  this 
country  the  warranty  doctrine  whereby 
the  mere  sale  of  goods  was  held  to  im- 
ply that  the  seller  warrants  his  product 
to  be  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. However,  due  to  the  contractual 
nature  of  sales,  recovery  under  implied 
warrants  was  available  only  to  persons 
m   prmty  of  contract  with   the  party 
agamst  whom  recovery  was  sought  This 
privity  requirement  created  few  hard- 
ships to  consumers  untU  the  advent  of 
the  modern  wholesaler-retailer  method 
of    distribution    which    eliminated    the 
privity  between  the  consumer  and  the 
manufacturer. 

In  other  words,  the  only  way  that  the 
consumer  can  get  a  manufacturer  to  pav 
for  the  damages  done  through  the  use 
of  the  manufacturer's  defective  product 
was  to  prove  that  the  manufacturer  had 
been  negligent  in  the  making  of  his  prod- 
ucts. This  was  virtually  an  impossible 
task.  Could  you  imagine,  for  example, 
the  difflcu  ty  that  the  ind  vidual  con- 
sumer would  have  in  proving  that  some- 
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where  along  the  assembly  line  of  a  giant 
manufacturer  an  employee  h«ul  failed  to 
tighten  a  necessary  screw  or  bolt. 

After  thousands  of  injuries  had  oc- 
curred to  children  and  adults  alike, 
courts  began  to  offer  some  relief  to  the 
consumer  bedeviled  by  this  complex  so- 
ciety. That  relief  consisted  of  imposing 
strict  liability  upon  the  manufacturer 
but  the  relief  came  only  in  bits  and 
pieces.  Even  as  late  as  1967  the  relief 
was  not  complete.  William  L.  Prosser, 
writing  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  Review,  states: 

The  public  Interest  In  human  safety  re- 
quires the  maximum  possible  protection  for 
the  user  of  the  product,  and  those  best  able 
to  afford  It  are  the  suppliers  of  the  chattel. 

But  Mr.  Prosser  also  points  out  that 
courts  in  at  least  10  States  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  of  strict  Uability  on 
manufacturers  for  defective  products 
but.  certainly,  there  is  a  definite  trend 
toward  holding  the  manufacturer  liable 
for  injury  caused  by  defective  products. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
I  mention  this  trend  in  product  liability 
because  I  believe  it  has  direct  bearing  on 
two  aspects  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 
First,  I  believe  it  reminds  us  that  even 
the  imposition  of  strict  liability  provides 
only  after  the  fact  compensation  for  in- 
jury because  of  defective  products. 
Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as 
legislators  to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that 
defective  products  are  eliminated  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible.  Second,  it 
raises  a  very  real  question  as  to  who 
should  bear  the  cost  for  the  losses  in- 
curred by  the  removal  of  those  defective 
products  which  happen  to  get  into  the 
stream  of  commerce  before  they  are 
detected. 

Mr.  President,  I.  for  one,  believe  that 
the  American  toy  manufacturers  deserve 
congratulations  for  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote child  safety  through  the  produc- 
tion of  safe  toys.  However,  I  think  that 
most  American  manufacturers  would 
agree  that  standards  for  safety  would 
enable  them  to  produce  safe  toys  with 
even  a  greater  degree  of  consistency.  This 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish standards  to  insure  that  toy  man- 
ufacturers will  take  safety  into  consid- 
eration from  the  design  stage  through 
tlie  production  stage. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  better  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  clearly  establish  safety  standards 
lather  than  to  rely  on  the  impetus  cre- 
ated by  after-the-fact  court  litigation. 
•Arnold  Elkind,  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  probably 
most  clearly  stated  the  necessity  for  this 
legislation  when  he  said: 

When  your  intelligence  tells  you  that  some- 
thmg  will  create  an  injury  and  it  seems  con- 
ceptually clear  that  an  Injury  will  occur.  It 
IS  primitive  to  wait  until  a  nimaber  of  people 
have  lost  their  lives,  or  sacrificed  their  limbs 
before  we  attempt  to  prevent  those  acci- 
dents. 

This.  Mr.  President,  brings  me  to  the 
second  aspect  of  the  bill  before  us  today. 
When  I  sponsored  this  bill  with  Sena- 
tor Moss,  I  was  motivated  by  my  con- 
cern to  see  definite  guidelines  estab- 
lished so  as  to  insure  the  safest  possi- 


ble toys  for  the  children  of  this  coimtry. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  It  be- 
came clear  to  me  that  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally written  contained  one  serious  de- 
fect. That  defect  became  apparent  when 
we  considered  what  would  happen  if  an 
unsafe  toy  somehow  got  into  the  stream 
of  commerce  and  had  to  be  recalled. 
Both  the  bill  as  originally  written  and 
the  amended  version  provide  that  should 
an  unsafe  toy  get  to  the  marketplace, 
it  can  be  seized  by  the  Government  so  as 
to  protect  innocent  consumers  from  the 
hazard  which  it  poses. 

In  the  original  bill,  however,  the  mon- 
etary loss  from  such  a  seizure  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  party  who  had  the 
product  at  the  time  of  seizure.  In  other 
words,  if  an  unsafe  toy  happened  to  be 
on  the  store  shelf  at  the  time  the  defect 
was  discovered,  the  local  retail  merchant 
would  haVe  suffered  the  economic  loss 
imless  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer 
had  voluntarily  agreed  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I,  personally,  felt  that 
this  was  an  inequity  in  the  original  bill. 
Therefore,  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  presently  is  contained  in 
section  4.  That  amendment  places  the 
liability  for  economic  loss,  because  of  the 
recall  of  an  imsafe  toy,  upon  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  toy.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  not  only  benefit  local  retail 
stores  but  will  also  benefit  American  toy 
manufacturers.  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  an  unsafe  toy  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture gets  into  the  stream  of  commerce, 
the  retail  store  will  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  is  bound  by  law  to 
return  the  retailer's  purchase  price  for 
the  particular  toy  which  is  on  sale.  How- 
ever, this  law  has  no  extraterritorial 
effect,  so  a  retail  store  which  purchases 
a  foreign  toy  takes  a  risk  that  if  the  toy 
is  found  unsafe,  he  may  have  to  suffer 
the  economic  loss. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  promptly  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  where  a  child's  safety 
is  at  stake,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  un- 
til a  later  date  or  to  wait  until  the  effects 
of  court  litigation  bring  about  safer  toys. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1689)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  269,  H.R.  11612.  There  will  be  no 
action  taken  on  the  bill  today.  It  will 
be  the  pending  business  tomorrow,  and 
debate  will  start  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  COMMENDED 
FOR  HANDLING  OF  VIETNAM  SIT- 
UATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  President  Nixon  on  his  han- 
dling of  foreign  affairs  and  particularly 
his  handling  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
during  the  little  more  than  5  months 
that  he  has  been  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Nixon  has  adhered  to  the 
irrefutable  plan  that  a  weak  nation  can- 
not negotiate  successfully.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  gone  all  the  way  diplo- 
matically to  make  the  negotiations 
which  were  instigated  much  more  than 
a  year  ago  successful.  He  has  maintained 
a  flexible  posture  and  has  been  willing  to 
negotiate  under  any  circumstances  that 
might  arise. 

The  American  people  have  confidence 
in  President  Nixon's  dedication  to  the 
task  of  keeping  America  strong  mili- 
tarily. The  American  people  are  grateful 
for  President  Nixon's  ability  to  talk  with 
and  obtain  the  cooperation  of  President 
Thieu  of  South  Vietnam.  The  American 
people  are  grateful  for  the  Nixon  pro- 
gram of  "bring  them  back  alive,"  which 
is  becoming  a  reality.  American  boys  are 
to  be  returned  from  Vietnam  alive  and 
not  in  caskets. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  good  of  America 
we  need  a  national  unity  in  support  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Awe- 
some responsibilities  are  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  President,  and  the  President 
alone,  must  make  the  final  decision  in 
reference  to  matters  that  Involve  not 
only  the  future  of  the  United  States  but 
of  the  free  world. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  totally  wrong 
for  the  President  or  any  of  his  supporters 
to  appeal  for  partisan  unity.  When  the 
United  States  faces  a  troubled— and  in 
part  a  hostile — world,  there  is  no  place 
for  partisanship.  National  unity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  only  a  necessity  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  can  be  shortened  and  future 
wars  are  more  likely  to  be  prevented  if 
the  United  States  stands  before  the 
world  united. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  abolish  criti- 
cism. I  do  not  suggest  that  we  cease  to 
ask  questions.  I  do  not  suggest  that  ideas 
concerning  the  war  that  appear  to  be 
meritorious  be  placed  under  a  bushel.  I 
do  suggest  that  restraint  is  a  virtue.  I  do 
suggest  that  there  Is  a  time  and  place  for 
everything  and  by  the  same  token  there 
is  a  wrong  time  and  place  for  everything. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  If  an  elected 
official  of  this  Government  has  strong 
convictions  as  to  how  the  war  ought  to 
be  fought,  he  should  seek  a  conference 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  give  to 
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them  the  benefit  of  his  expert  opinion. 
Personally,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  public 
utterances  that  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  discourage  those  who  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  our  war  in  Vietnam  and 
encourage  those  forces  that  are  meting 
out  death  to  American  boys  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Mr.  President,  I  Judge  no  one.  What 
I  have  said  constitutes  a  declaration  of 
my  own  beliefts  so  that  the  world  may 
know  where  I  stand. 

In  unity  and  in  strength  the  cause  of 
peace  will  be  advanced.  In  discord  and 
division,  like  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions, the  cause  of  peace  is  thwarted.  Mr. 
President,  we  should  always  be  patient. 
We  should  always  be  mindful  of  history. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  did  not  begin  on 
January  20.  We  must  look  at  the  whole 
picture  and  with  reason  formulate  our 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  which 
has  been  prepared  at  my  request  from 
1961  through  1968,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


June  30,  1969 


May  15:  U.S.  orders  troops  to  Thailand. 

July  6:  McNamara  makes  his  first  "I  am 
encouraged"  statement  about  "progress"  in 
Vietnam. 

September  12:  U.S.  Gen.  Taylor,  Chairman 
Joint  Chiefs,  visits  U.S.  military  base  In  cen- 
tral highlands. 

December  31:  U.S.  troop  strength  at  years 
end  up  to  9,865. 

December  31:  U.S.  casualties:  42  dead. 

TEAR     1 963 


Vietnam:  A  BRter  Chronology 

YEAR     1961 

January  29:  Radio  Hanoi  recognizes  NLP 
as  official  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

March  10:  NLP  announces  launching  of 
guerrUla  campaign  against  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

April  3:  U.S.-South  Vietnamese  treaty  of 
amity  and  assistance  signed. 

May  5:  President  Kennedy  at  news  con- 
ference announces  use  of  American  forces  In 
Vietnam  "under  consideration." 

May  11:  Vice  President  Johnson  files  to 
Vietnam. 

May  13:  Johnson  announces  U.S.  military 
assistance  will  be  increased. 

June  4:  JPK-Khru&hchev  meet  in  Vienna: 
Khrushchev  chides  JFK  on  Bay  of  Pigs; 
James  Reston  of  N.Y.  Times  reported  later 
that  after  that  meeting  Kennedy  decided  on 
using  U.S.   troops  In  Vietnam. 

August  2:  Kennedy:  "U.S.  will  do  all  it 
can"  to  help  S.  Vietnam. 

October  1:  Adm.  Pelt,  U.S.  Commander, 
Pacific,  says  use  of  U.S.  troops  In  combat  not 
In  Immediate  plans. 

October  29:  First  US.  soldier  wounded  in 
battle  with  the  enemy. 

(Note.— Prior  to  October  29  an  American 
officer  had  been  wounded  in  a  sabotage  raid 
in  Saigon  by  enemy  terrorists  who  blew 
up  a  billet.  However,  this  was  not  in  action 
In  the  field  against  the  enemy. ) 

November  16:  After  meeting  of  National 
Security  Council  Kennedy  announces  in- 
creased U.S.  forces  for  Vietnam.  (Discussing 
this  meeting  later.  Asst.  Secy.  St.  Robert 
Manning  said  Kennedy  advised  them  it  might 
mean  commitment  of  as  manv  as  300.000 
U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam,  but  decision  to  send 
15.000  was  made  anyway. ) 

December  14:  Kennedy  pledges  increased 
U.S.  aid. 

December  27:  First  US.  soldier  killed  In 
action  by  enemy. 

December  31:  U.S.  troop  strength  at  year's 
end  had  Increased  from  660  in  1960  to  3.164. 

YEAR    1962 

February  7:  Two  U.S.  Air  Force  support 
companies  arrive  Saigon,  bring  troop  strength 
to  4.000. 

February  8 :  Reorganization  of  U.S.  effort  in 
Vietnam  announced,  making  it  a  military 
command  with  Pour-Star  General  Harklns 
in  command. 


April  14 :  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ave- 
rell  Harrlman  (in  a  television  interview)  says 
that  President  Kennedy  has  decided  that  the 
United  States  must  not  become  involved  In 
the  continuing  conflict  In  Laos.  He  says  that 
there  are  no  plans  to  commit  U.S.  troops,  and 
miliUry  supplies  will  only  be  sent  If  re- 
quested by  the  Lao  Government. 

April  22 :  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
calls  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  "diffi- 
cult and  dangerous, '  and  says  that  the 
United  States  "cannot  promise  or  expect  a 
quick  victory"  and  that  its  role  Is  "limited 
and  supporting." 

June  11:  Buddhist  monk  (Thlch  Quang 
Due)  commits  suicide  by  burning  himself  to 
death  with  gasoline  In  front  of  the  Cam- 
bodian legation.  Fiirther  aggravates  religious 
crisis  Involving  South  Vietnamese  Buddhists. 
June  27:  President  Kennedy  announces  (in 
Ireland  while  on  a  European  tour)  the  ap- 
pointment of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  the  next 
American  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
effective  September  1963.  to  succeed  Frederick 
NolUng. 

July  1 1 :  U.S.  Ambassador  Nolting  returns 
to  South  Vietnam  after  consultations  in 
Washington  and  issues  a  statement  assur- 
ing continued  U.S.  support  to  President 
Diem  and  warning  that  "unity  of  purpose 
and  purpose  in  action"  must  not  be  weak- 
ened by  "internal  dissension." 

September  2:  Times  of  Vietnam  charges 
that  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agents 
had  planned  a  coup  d'etat  for  August  28  to 
overthrow  President  Diem.  On  the  same  day, 
U.S.  President  Kennedy  declares  (in  a  tele- 
vision interview  with  CBS  Correspondent 
Walter  Cronkite)  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  continue  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam "but  I  don't  think  that  the  war  can 
be  won  unless  the  people  support  the  effort 
and,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  last  2  months, 
the  Government  has  gotten  out  of  touch 
with  the  people." 

October   2:    Secretary    of    Defense    Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chair- 
man of   the  Joint   Chiefs  of  Staff,   say   the 
United   States   will    continue   its   "policy   of 
working  with    the  people  and   Government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  deny  this  country  to 
communism  and  to  suppress  the  externally 
stimulated  and  supported  insurgency  of  the 
Vietcong  as   promptly  as  possible.  Effective 
performance  in  this  undertaking  is  the  cen- 
tral object  of  our  policy  In  South  Vietnam." 
November  1:   Military  coup   (organized  by 
the  key  generals  of  the  armed  forces  i  against 
the  Diem  regime.  Rebels  lay  selge  to  the  pres- 
idential palace  in  Saigon  which  is  captured 
by   the  following  morning.   President  Diem 
and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  escape  from 
the  palace,  but  a  few  hours  later  are  taken 
by  the  rebels,  and  while  being  transported 
in  an  armored  carrier  to  rebel  headquarters 
they  are  assassinated.  A  proclamation  broad- 
cast by  the  leaders  of  the  coup   (a  council 
of  generals,  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van 
Mlnh)  declares  that  they  have  "no  political 
ambitions "  and  that   the  fight  against  the 
Communists  must  be  carried  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

November  2:  Military  leaders  In  South 
Vietnam  set  up  a  provisional  Government 
headed  by  former  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Tho  (a  BuddhUt)  as  Premier.  The 
Constitution  is  suspended  and  the  National 
Assembly  dissolved.  Buddhists,  students, 
and  other  political  prisoners  arrested  by  the 
former  regime  are  released. 


November  9:  United  States  announces  re- 
sumption of  its  commodity-Import  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  suspended  in  August. 

November  15:  U.S.  military  spokesman  in 
Saigon  reports  that  1,000  U.S.  servicemen 
will  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam,  be- 
ginning December  3.  (They  never  were.) 

November  22:  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
is  assassinated  in  Dallas,  Tex.  His  successor 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  affirms  on  November  24 
the  U.S.  intention  to  continue  its  military 
and  economic  support  of  South  Vietnam's 
struggle  against  the  Communist  Vietcong 

December  31:  Troop  strength:  16  500- 
Americans  killed:  78. 

YEAR    1964 

January  27:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara in  a  statement  to  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  states  that  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  "continues  grave,"  but 
that  "the  survival  of  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  Is  so  important 
to  the  security  of  southeast  Asia  and  to  the 
free  world  that  I  can  conceive  of  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
with  our  capability  to  prevent  a  Communist 
victory."  Prance  establishes  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China. 

April  13-15:  SEATO  Ministerial  Council 
communique  declares  the  defeat  of  Vletcon» 
is  "essential"  to  the  security  of  southeast 
Asia  and  SEATO  to  fulfiU  its  treaty  obliea- 
tions. 

April  25:  General  Westmoreland  to  replace 
General  Harklns  in  Saigon. 

May  12:  Secretary  Rusk  asks  NATO  mem- 
bers to  give  greater  support  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

May  22:  Secretary  Rusk  stating  the  choices 
in  Vietnam,  says:  "A  third  choice  would  be 
to  expand  the  war.  This  can  be  the  result  If 
the  Communists  persist  in  their  course  of 
aggression." 

August  2:  U.S.S.  Maddox  is  attacked  in 
international  waters  off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
August  4:  Destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  and 
destroyer  Maddox  are  attacked  by  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats. 

August  4:  President  Johnson  orders  U.S 
"air  action"  against  "gunboats  and  certain 
supporting  facilities  in  North  Vietnam." 

August  5:  President  Johnson's  message  to 
Congress;  joint  resolution  is  Introduced  To 
promote  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia.  " 

August  5:  United  States  sends  reinforce- 
ment  to  Tonkin   Bay   area. 

August  6:  Cambodia  charges  "Americans 
in  uniform  Joined  South  Vietnamese  in  firlnR 
into  Cambodia." 

August  7:  U.S.  Congress  approves  south- 
east Asia  resolution  (Senate  vote,  88-2- 
House  vote,  416-0). 

August  11:  President  Johnson  signs  south- 
east Asia  resolution  into  law  (Public  Law 
88-^08 ) . 

September  18:  U.S.  Defense  Department  re- 
ports destroyers  in  Tonkin  Gulf  fire  on  and 
presumably  hit  four  or  five  hostile  targets. 

December  31:  Troop  strength :  23,000:  Cas- 
ualties: 147. 

YEAR    1965 

February  6:  Russian  Premier  Kosygin  ar- 
rives in  Hanoi. 

February  7:  U.S.  planes  strike  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  U.S.  dependents  evacuated 
from  South  Vietnam. 

February  8:  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
planes  accompany  U.S.  air  mission  into  North 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  indicates  that 
further  developments  depend  on  Communist 
response.  Indian  Foreign  Minister  requests  a 
new  Geneva  conference. 

February  8:  Premier  Kosygin  announced 
Soviet  willingness  to  aid  North  Vietnam  if  she 
Is  Invaded. 

February  25:  North  Vietnamese  officials 
state  negotiations  would  be  considered  if 
American  troops  were  withdrawn. 
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February  27:  State  Department  Issues  white 
paper  detailing  charges  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam. 

February  28:  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  officials  declare  that  President 
Johnson  has  decided  to  open  continuous 
limited  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

March  6:  Two  U.S.  Marine  battalions  sent 
to  South  Vietnam  for  limited  duty. 

March  25 :  In  a  public  statement  President 
Johnson  held  out  to  North  Vietnam  the 
jwospect  of  economic  aid  if  peace  Is  secured. 

April  2:  United  States  announces  Inten- 
tion of  sending  several  thousand  more  troopts 
to  South  Vietnam. 

April  7:  President  Johnson,  in  a  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  stresses  our  will- 
ingness to  negotiate,  and  suggests  a  $1  bil- 
lion aid  program  for  southeast  Asia. 

May  4:  President  Johnson  requests  $700 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  Vietnam  effort. 

May  13:  United  States  halts  bombing  mis- 
sions on  North  Vietnam. 

May  19 :  United  States  resumes  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnamese  targets. 

June  7:  U.S.  military  authorities  disclose 
that  number  of  American  military  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam  has  passed  50.000  mark. 
(Army,  21,500;  Marine  Corps,  16,500;  Air 
Force,  9,500;  and  Navy,  3,500). 

June  8:  State  Department  spokesman  says 
that  U.S.  military  command  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  authorized  to  send  American 
troops  Into  combat  alongside  Vietnamese 
forces  if  such  "combat  support"  is  requested 
by  South  Vietnam.  (1st  American  killed  in 
action  In  Dec.  1961) 

June  16:  Secretary  McNamara  announces 
new  troop  movements  to  Vietnam  which  will 
bring  total  there  to  over  70,000. 

June  25:  President  Johnson  In  an  address 
at  ceremonies  In  San  FYanclsco  commemorat- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  declares  that  "bilateral  di- 
plomacy" for  a  peaceful  settlement  has 
•yielded  no  results."  He  adds,  "I  now  call 
upon  this  gathering  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  use  all  their  influence,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  bring  to  the  table  those 
who  seem  determined  to  make  war.  We  will 
support  your  efforts  as  we  will  support  ef- 
fective action  by  any  agent  or  agency  of  these 
United  Nations." 

June  28:  American  troops  participate  In 
their  first  major  attack  of  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

July  10:  President  Johnson  declares  in  a 
press  conference  that  in  Vietnam,  "we  com- 
mitted our  power  and  our  honor.  .  .  ." 

July  12-18:  The  United  States  begins  a 
large-scale  buildup  of  its  forces  In  South 
Vietnam. 

July  15:  A  "voluntary  censorship"  of  news 
is  requested  of  Journalists  by  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

July  28:  In  a  press  conference.  President 
Johnson  states:  "We  must  not  let  this  [the 
unconventional  nature  of  the  fighting]  mask 
the  central  fact  that  this  is  really  war." 

August  19:  The  Defense  Department  re- 
ports that  561  Americans  had  been  killed, 
3.024  wounded,  and  44  missing  in  Vietnam 
between  January  1,  1961,  and  August  16, 
1965. 

October  23:  U.S.  military  authorities  in 
Saigon  reported  that  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  have  reached  a  total  of  148,300  men: 
89.000  Army,  8,000  Navy,  37.000  Marine  Corps, 
14,000  Air  Force,  and  300  Coast  Guard. 

November  11:  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
announces  that  the  administration  "believes 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  further  to  the 
strength  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  Vietnam." 

November  15:  Correspondent  Eric  Seva- 
reid  reports  In  a  Look  magazine  article  that 
the  United  States  rejected  a  Hanoi  proposal 
in  1964  that  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  meet  in  Rangoon, 
Burma,  to  discuss  a  possible  means  of  ending 
the  Vietnam  war.  State  Department  spokes- 
man Robert  J.  McCloskey  states  that  "on  the 


basis  of  the  total  evidence  available  to  us, 
we  did  not  believe  at  any  time  that  North 
Vietnam  was  prepared  for  serious  talks." 

November  18:  A  Defense  Department  cas- 
ualty report  sUtes  that  108  U.S.  soldiers  were 
slain  In  the  week  ending  November  15.  a 
weekly  record  total,  bringing  to  1,095  the 
number  of  Americans  slain  since  January  1, 
1961. 

November  29:  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara states  in  a  press  conference  that  the 
Vletcong's  "expressed  determination  to  carry 
on  the  confiict  •  •  •  can  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion — that  it  will  be  a  long  war  " 

December  15:  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  bomb 
and  destroy  a  North  Vietnamese  thermal 
power  plant  at  Uongbl  In  the  first  American 
air  raid  on  a  major  North  Vietnamese  Indus- 
trial target. 

December  24-25:  A  1-day  Christmas  truce 
is  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Vietcong.  The  United  SUtes  also  suspends  air 
strikes  as  part  of  the  short  cease-fire. 

December.31:  Troop  strength :  181,000;  cas- 
ualties:  1,369  dead. 

YEAR    1966 

January  31:  President  Johnson  announces 
in  a  broadcast  speech  the  resumption  of  U.S. 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time  he  Instructs  U.S.  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  formally  to  request  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  intervene  in  the  crisis 
to  seek  an  international  conference  to  end 
the  war  and  establish  a  permanent  peace  In 
southeast  Asia. 

February  4:  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
refuses  on  the  grounds  of  security  to  testify 
publicly  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  His  position  is  publicly  endorsed 
by  President  Johnson. 

February  6:  President  Johnson  and  other 
U.S.  officials  arrive  in  Honolulu  for  discus- 
sions with  Premier  Ky  and  other  Saigon  rep- 
resentatives concerning  the  Vietnamese  war. 
In  his  remarks  at  airport  ceremonies  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declares  that  those  who  "coun- 
sel retreat"  from  the  war  "belong  to  a  group 
that  has  always  been  blind  to  experience 
and  deaf  to  hope." 

February  7:  Retired  Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin 
appears  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  present  his  views  on  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

February  8:  President  Johnson  states  his 
determination,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  3- 
day  Honolulu  conference,  to  fight  the  battle 
against  aggression  as  well  as  the  battle  for 
social  construction  In  Vietnam. 

February  1 1 :  President  Johnson  in  a  news 
conference  disavows  any  desire  to  escalate 
the  war.  However,  he  adds  that  "additional 
troops"  will  be  sent  as  militarily  required. 

March  5:  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  proposes  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor. 

March  11:  Vice  President  Humphrey  bars 
any  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  that 
would  give  the  Vietcong  a  role  in  a  coalition 
government  not  earned  in  free  elections. 

April  12 :  B-52's  from  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air 
Command  base  in  Guam  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  first  time.  The  press  reports  a 
Pentagon  decision  to  use  B-52's  regularly  in 
bombing  the  north. 

April  22:  Pauline  Frederick,  NBC  reporter, 
quotes  a  Soviet  Informant  as  stating  that 
North  Vietnam  would  be  willing  to  enter  Into 
peace  negotiations,  if  the  United  States 
would  halt  the  bombing  of  the  north. 

May  2:  Secretary  McNamara  predicts  an 
increase  in  U.S.  troop  strength  in  order  to 
offset  rising  North  Vietnamese  infiltration. 

May  22:  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  states  that  President  Johnson  has 
decided  against  expanding  the  list  of  bomb- 
ing targets  In  North  Vietnam  to  Include  in- 
dustrial and  port  installations,  and  fuel  stor- 
age facilities. 

June  18:  President  Johnson,  at  a  news 
conference,  declares  that  the  United  States 
would  persist  In  using  "the  ground,  naval, 
and    air   strength    required    to    achieve    our 


objective"  and  warns  that:  "I  must  observe 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not 
increase  our  forces  or  our  operations." 

June  26:  Secretary  Rusk,  In  Canberra. 
Australia,  states  that  he  sees  no  prospects 
for  an  early  peace  In  Vietnam. 

June  29:  American  planes  conduct  the 
first  of  continuing  attacks  on  oil  Installa- 
tions in  the  areas  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

June  30:  Speaking  in  Omaha  and  Des 
Moines,  President  Johnson  warns  that  at- 
tacks on  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
"will  continue  to  Impose  a  growing  burden 
and  a  high  price  on  those  who  wage  war 
against  the  freedom  of  their  neighbors,"  and 
calls  for  unconditional  peace  talks,  saying 
"there  need  only  be  a  room  and  a  table  and 
people  willing  to  talk  respectfully." 

July  30:  B-52  bombers  initiate  the  first 
of  series  of  attacks  on  growing  North  Viet- 
namese troop  concentrations  in  and  around 
the  demilitarized  zone. 

August  3:  A  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee makes  public  testimony  of  May 
11  by  Secretary  Rusk  in  which  he  said  that 
the  United  States  observes  a  no-bombing 
buffer  zone  along  North  Vietnam's  border 
with  Red  China. 

September  5:  President  Johnson  says  that 
a  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam 
is  dependent  upon  a  pull-out  of  Communist 
forces. 

September  22:  Ambassador  Goldberg  states 
that  the  United  States  will  halt  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  when  it  receives  as- 
surances, privately  or  otherwise,  that  Ha- 
noi will  respond  by  a  reduction  of  Its  war 
effort.  The  United  States  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  a  mutual  withdraw- 
al of  military  forces  under  international 
supervision. 

October  16:  President  Johnson  leaves  on 
a  17-day  trip  that  will  Include  the  Manila 
Conference. 

October  24:  Tlie  Manila  Conference  opens. 
Premier  Ky  tells  the  Conference  that  South 
Vietnam  will  press  a  program  of  political- 
economic  reform. 

October  26:  President  Johnson  pays  a  sur- 
prise visit  to  Camranh  Bay,  South  Vietnam, 
and  pledges  full  support  to  U.S.  forces. 

November  5:  Secretary  McNamara  states 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  troops,  in  Vietnam 
win  continue  to  grow  in  1967  hn*.  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  increase  in  1966. 

November  12:  Hanson  Baldwin,  New  York 
Times  military  writer,  asserts  that  Pentagon 
military  experts  have  estimated  that^eoo.OOO 
to  750,000  U.S.  troops  are  needed  in  South 
Vietnam  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  defeat- 
ing the  Communists  and  pacifying  the 
country. 

YEAR    1967 

January  8:  U.S.  predicts  "sensational" 
military  gains  In  1967  and  that  open  peace 
negotiations  would  probably  never  take 
place. 

January  13:  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  says  the  United 
States  will  not  bomb  Mlg  bases  in  North 
Vietnam. 

January  20:  Senator  John  Stennis  calls 
for  an  Intensification  of  the  US  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  to  Include  industrial  and 
power  installations  and  Jet  airfields.  He  also 
predicts  that  over  500,000  American  troops 
win  be  needed  in  South  Vietnam  bv  the  end 
of  1967. 

January  23:  In  his  annual  posture  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Secretary  McNamara  lists  enemv 
strength  In  South  Vietnam  at  275.000  men 
Including  45.000  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 
The  Secretary  claims  that  U.S.  strategy  Is 
limiting  the  buildup  of  Commvinlst  forces 
in  the  South,  because  they  are  losing  as  many 
men  as  they  can  recruit. 

January  25:  The  Associated  Press  reports 
an    order    by    the    Johnson    administration 
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barring    American    planes    from    ventiirlng 
within  5  miles  of  the  center  of  Hanoi. 

January  26:  U.S.  officials  acknowledge 
previous  reports  of  secret  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  but  claim 
that  these  dealt  only  with  American  pris- 
oners held  by  the  Vletcong. 

February  9:  Secretary  Rusk  tells  newsmen 
that  the  United  States  will  not  ceaee  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  until  Hanoi  shows  a  will- 
ingness to  reduce  its  mUltary  effort  In  the 
south.  He  accuses  Hanoi  of  trying  to  secure 
a  halt  In  the  air  raids  without  any  limita- 
tions on  Its  own  military  activities. 

February  14:  The  United  States  bombs 
North  Vietnam  after  a  pause  of  nearly  6  days. 
President  Johnson  cites  Hanoi's  "major  re- 
supply  efforts"  during  the  break  as  Justifica- 
tion for  this  action. 

February  15:  Secretary  McNamara  tells 
newsmen  that  the  northern  bombing  has 
been  effective  but  that  the  major  military 
objectives  of  the  war  must  be  achieved  in 
South  Vietnam. 

February  24:  Secretary  McNamara  states  at 

a   news  conference   that   the  United  States 

might  bomb  new  targets  in  North  Vietnam 

February   27:    U.S.   planes   begin   to  drop 

mines  in  North  Vietnam's  rivers. 

March  21 :  North  Vietnam's  Foreign  Minis- 
try discloses  that  President  Johnson  and  Ho 
Chi  mah  exchanged  letters  In  February.  Ho 
rejected  the  President's  call  for  peace  talks 
unless  the  United  States  halted  the  bomb- 
ing and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam. 

March  27:  A  Senate  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee Issues  a  report  charging  that  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  pilots  bombing  North 
Vietnam  have  resulted  in  increased  American 
casualties  in  the  air  war.  The  report  pro- 
poses a  relaxation  of  these  llmitaUons. 

April   20:    U.S.   planes   bomb   two   power- 
plants  inside  Haiphong  for  the  first  time. 
The  United  States  and  allies  participating  in 
Jhe  Vietnam  war  hold  a  strategy  conference 
in  Washington. 

Aprtl  24:  U.S.  planes  attack  two  North 
Vietnamese  MIG  bases,  marking  the  first 
strike  against  such  installations. 

April  28 :  In  a  speech  before  Congress,  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland  predicts  that  U.S. 
forces  will  "prevail  in  Vietnam  over  the 
Conununlst  aggressor  "  He  also  asserts  that 
"In  evaluating  the  enemy  strategy,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  he  believes  our  Achilles  heel 
is  our  resolve." 

May  3:  At  a  news  conference.  President 
Johnson  states  that  he  has  no  "imminent" 
plans  to  substantially  Increase  U.S.  fighting 
strength  in  Vietnam. 

May  5 :  U.S.  Marines  capture  the  third  and 
final  peak  of  HUl  881  after  days  of  bitter 
fighting. 

June  22:  According  to  Department  of  De- 
fense figures,  total  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
South  Vietnam  is  463,000  as  of  June  17. 

July  II:  At  a  Saigon  press  conference  be- 
fore his  return  to  Washington,  Secretary 
McNamara  states  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  "provide  the  troops  which  our 
commanders  consider  necessary"  but  that 
"what  is  necessary  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  using  the  resources  we  have 
available  to  us." 

August  3:  President  Johnson  announces 
that  he  has  authorized  the  raUlng  of  the 
maximum  limit  of  U.S.  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam  to  525,000. 


June  30,  1969     I  J^^^^^  '^^»  ^^^^ 
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YEAR    1968 

January  2:  The  allied  New  Year's  truce 
ends  and  the  umted  States  res»imes  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

January  6:  President  -mieu  states  that 
Saigon  and  Hanoi  should  be  the  principal 
parties  to  any  peace  negotiations. 

January  7:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Bundy  states  that  peace  talks  on 
Vietnam  might  "lead  away  from  peace"  if 
the  Communists  used  a  cessation  of  the  U  S 


bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  pour  men  and 
supplies  into  the  south. 

January  15:  Speaking  to  a  group  of  Viet- 
namese newspaper  editors.  President  Thleu 
declares  that  South  Vietnam  "should  have 
the  central  role  in  any  development  relating 
to  the  events  in  Vietnam"  and  that  "peace 
efforts  should  be  made  by  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment." Secretary  Rusk  states  in  Wash- 
ington that  there  could  be  no  decisions  on 
negotiations  "without  full  consultation  with" 
the  Saigon  Government  and  that  the  future 
of  South  Vietnam  could  not  be  decided  with- 
out the  "full  participation"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

January  16:  Mai  Vab  Bo,  North  Vietnam's 
chief  diplomat  representative  In  Paris,  tells 
newsmen  that,  before  peace  talks  could  be 
held,  the  United  States  must  stop  the  bomb- 
ing and  "other  acts  of  war"  against  North 
Vietnam  without  exception  of  any  reciprocal 
action  by  Hanoi. 

January  17:  North  Vietnamese  officials  in 
Paris  reportedly  tell  a  French  Joumalisit  that 
peace  talks  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  halted  the  bombing  and  other  acts  of 
war  against  North  Vietnam.  They  also  say 
that  the  door  was  open  to  discussions  on  any 
subject,  including  the  U.S.  view  that  Hanoi 
not  take  advantage  of  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  but  declare  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  reciprocal  deescalation  by  Hanoi 
in  exchange  for  a  bombing  halt. 

January  19 :  Cambodia  charges  tliat  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  in- 
truded 200  yards  into  its  territory  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  killing  three  Cambodians. 

January  21 :  A  commentary  In  North  Viet- 
nam's official  newspaper,  Nhan  Dan,  describes 
President  Johnson's  'San  Antonio  formula" 
as  a  "habitual  trick"  with  "very  insolent 
conditions."  It  states  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  ask  for  reciprocity  in  return 
for  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

January  22:  The  State  Department  ac- 
knowledges that  a  combined  United  States- 
South  Vietnamese  patrol  had  entered  Cam- 
bodian territory  on  January  18  in  the  heat 
of  battle  with  a  Vletcong  unit  that  had  fled 
into  that  country. 

January  25:  Testifying  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Clark  Clifford,  the 
President's  nominee  for  Secretary  of  Defense, 
states  that  he  would  "assume"  that  North 
Vietnam  would  "continue  to  transport  the 
normal  amount  of  goods,  munitions  men 
to  South  Vietnam"  if  the  United  States 
halted  the  northern  bombing. 

January  29:  The  Allies  cancel  their  36-hour 
Tet  truce  in  South  Vietnam's  five  northern- 
most provinces  and  state  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  bombing  North  Vietnam 
south  of  Vlnh.  a  city  about  126  miles  north 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  U.S.  sources  cite 
the  Communist  buildup  around  Khesanh  as 
the  reason  for  the  cancellation 

January  30:  The  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  United  States  had  Informed  North 
Vietnam  that  it  would  stop  the  bombing 
of  the  north  if  Hanoi  did  not  Increase  in- 
filtration of  men  and  supplies  beyond  the 
level   maintained   while   the   bombing   pro- 

January  30-31:  The  Communists  launch 
simultaneous  attacks  on  major  South  Viet- 
namese cities,  including  Saigon  (January 
31),  where  they  temporarily  invade  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  President  Thleu 
announces  a  total  cancellation  of  the  36- 
hour  Allied  Tet  truce. 

n,i^.'^*7  l^v!  P'^sl'le^t  Thleu  declares 
martial  law  throughout  South  Vietnam  as 
the  Communists  continue  their  attacks  on 
Allied  bases  and  major  cities. 

February  l:  Secretary  McNamara  presents 
his  final  posture  statement  to  the  Congress 
He  warns  that  the  combat  strength  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Vietnam  "may 
increase  sharply  m  the  next  few  months" 
and  states  that  North  Vietnam's  manpower 


reserves  are  adequate  to  meet  current  de- 
mands and  that  Hanoi  can  support  a  higher 
level  of  military  mobilization.  He  declares 
that  ulUmate  success  in  South  Vietnam  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment  to  reestablish  Its  authority  over  its 
territory  so  that  peaceful  reconstruction  can 
be  undertaken.  He  states  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  had  left  few  strategically 
important  targets  unstruck  but  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  air  attacks  could  not  pinch 
off  the  flow  of  miUtary  supplies  into  the 
south. 

February  1:  General  Westmoreland  pre- 
diets  that  the  Communists  will  follow  up 
their  attacks  on  South  Vietnamese  cities  and 
Allied  bases  with  their  biggest  offensive  oJ 
the  war  in  the  country's  two  northernmost 
provinces. 

February  2:  President  Johnson  tells  news- 
men that  the  Communists  had  failed  to 
achieve  their  stated  goal  of  sparking  a  gen- 
eral uprising  In  South  Vietnam's  cities.  He 
also  states  that  he  has  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate a  connection  between  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent  and  the  Communist  Tet  offensive  but 
that  practically  every  expert  whom  he  had 
consulted  thought  a  connection  did  exist 
February  7 :  North  Vietnam  reportedly  uses 
tanks  for  the  flrst  time  In  the  Vietnam  war 
In  an  attack  upon  the  U.S.  Special  Forces 
camp  at  Langvel,  5  miles  west  of  Khesanh 
near  the  Laotian  border.  The  camp  falls  on 
February  8. 

February  10:  Secretary  Rusk  tells  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals that  the  Vietnam  war  may  be  enterine 
"the  climatic  period." 

February  13:  The  Pentagon  announces  that 
the  United  States  will  airlift  10,500  addi- 
tional troops  to  Vietnam  In  compliance  with 
General  Westmoreland's  request. 

February  14:  Secretary  Rusk  announces 
that  all  US.  attempts  to  launch  peace  talks 
"have  resulted  in  rejection." 

February  16:  President  Johnson  at  an  un- 
scheduled news  conference  states  that  't  is 
in  the  Nation's  interest  to  have  General  West- 
moreland as  commander  In  Vietnam  at  this 
critical  stage.  He  also  says  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  made  no  recommenda- 
tions for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Vietnam  and  that  Hanoi  is  not  any  more 
ready  to  negotiate  than  it  was  3  years  pre- 
viously. 

February  18:  The  CommunUts  shell  more 
than  30  bases  and  outposts  across  South  Viet- 
nam. 

February  20:  Secretory  McNamara  testi- 
fies before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cim- 
mittee  on  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 
He  denies  any  element  of  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  insists  that 
Washington  had  conclusive  proof  of  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  on  two  U.S.  destroyers 
before  ordering  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
nam.  Senators  Pulbrlght  and  Morse  dispute 
McNamara's  testimony,  charging  that  the  De- 
fense  Department  had  withheld  certain  in- 
formation, that  U.S.  naval  activity  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  might  have  provoked  North 
Vietnam's  actions  In  the  Incident  and  that 
the  incident  did  not  Justify  the  subsequent 
American  bombing. 

February  24:  South  Vietnamese  forces  re- 
capture the  palace  grounds  of  the  citadel  at 
Hue  after  25  days  of  fierce  fighting 

February  25:  General  Westmoreland  states 
that  additional  U.S.  troops  "will  probablv  be 
required"  In  Vietnam. 

February  27:  A  South  Vietnamese  Armv 
unit  reports  sighting  Communlts  armored  ve- 
hicles within  50  miles  of  Saigon. 

March  4:  According  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures  toUl  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
South  Vietnam  as  of  February  24,  1968.  was 
495,000.  U.S.  combat  deaths  stood  at  18  799 
{Jan.  1.  1961-Feb.  24,  1968)  and  wounded 
totaled  115,114,  and  983  U.S.  servicemen 
were  missing  and  238  were  lUted  as  captured. 
March  10:  The  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 


ington  Post  report  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration is  considering  raising  U.S.  Troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  by  as  much  as  206,000. 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Christian  states 
on  March  9  that  the  President  has  received 
no  specific  requests  from  American  com- 
manders concerning  the  sending  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  forces. 

March  11-12:  Secretary  Rusk  testifies  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
admits  that  the  Conununlst  Tet  offensive 
has  set  back  the  Allied  effort. 

March  22:  President  Johnson  announces 
that  he  will  nominate  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland to  replace  retiring  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  in  July  1968. 
March  31:  President  Johnson  annoxmces 
that  he  has  ordered  U.S.  aircraft  and  naval 
vessels  "to  make  no  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam except  in  the  area  north  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  where  the  continuing  enemy 
buildup  directly  threatens  allied  forward 
positions  and  where  the  movements  of  their 
troops  and  supplies  are  clearly  related  to 
that  threat."  He  states  that  the  area  covered 
by  the  bombing  pause  includes  90  percent 
of  North  Vietnam's  population.  He  asserts 
that  a  complete  bombing  halt  could  come 
"if  otir  restraint  is  matched  by  restraint  in 
Hanoi."  He  calls  on  North  Vietnam  to  re- 
spond  pMsltlvely  to  the  bombing  bait  by 
agreeing  to  peace  talks  and  states:  "We 
assume  that  during  those  talks  Hanoi  would 
not  take  advantage  of  our  restraint." 

April  2:  Administration  officials  state  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  President's  partial 
bombing  halt,  air  attacks  are  still  authorized 
from  the  17th  to  the  20th  parallel. 

April  3:  The  U.S.  command  In  Saigon  an- 
nounces that  20,000  Allied  troops  are  ad- 
vancing on  the  U.S.  marine  base  at  Khesanh 
to  lift  the  7S-day  siege  of  that  fortress.  The 
operation,  which  began  In  secret  on  April  1, 
reaches  Khesanh  on  April  6. 

April  3 :  North  Vietnam  offers  to  send  rep- 
sentatlves  to  meet  with  U.S.  representatives 
""with  a  view  to  determining  with  the  Ameri- 
can side  the  unconditional  cessation  of  the 
O.S.  bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
go  that  talks  may  start." 

April  3:  President  Johnson  sends  a  reply 
to  Hanoi,  suggesting  Geneva  as  a  meeting 
site.  He  publicly  announces  that:  "The 
United  States  is  ready  to  send  its  repre- 
sentatives to  any  forum,  at  any  time,  to 
discuss  the  means  of  bringing  this  war  to 
an  end.  Accordingly  we  will  establish  contact 
with  the  representatives  of  North  Vietnam." 
April  7:  General  Westmoreland  states  In 
Washington  that:  "The  spirit  of  the  offensive 
is  now  prevalent  throu^out  Vietnam  with 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  enemy's  weak- 
ened military  position.  •   •   •  " 

April  8 :  President  Johnson  announces  that 
he  had  received  an  official  reply  from  Hanoi 
to  his  proposal  for  direct  diplomatic  contact 
and  that:  "We  shall  be  trying  to  work  out 
promptly  the  time  and  the  place  for  the 
talks." 

April  9:  President  Johnson  states  that 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  are 
discussing  "a  number  of  alternative  loca- 
tions (for  a  meeting  site)  which  could  be 
convenient  to  both  sides." 

April  11:  Hanoi  proposes  Warsaw  as  the 
site  for  the  Initial  United  States-Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  contact.  The  White 
House  indicates  that  the  United  States  favors 
a  neutral  site  with  adequate  communications 
facIUtles. 

April  29:  Vice  President  concedes  that  the 
administration  "may  have  overspoken"  when 
it  said  It  would  go  "any  place  any  time"  to 
start  peace  talks  with  North  Vietnam. 

May  3:  President  Johnson  announces  that 
the  United  States  has  accepted  a  North  Viet- 
namese offer  to  meet  in  Paris  for  preliminary 
peace  talks  on  May  10  or  soon  afterwards. 

May  6:  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  state  that 
North    Vietnamese    troops    participated    In 
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fighting  inside  Saigon  for  the  first  time  In  the 
war. 

May  8:  President  Johnson  states  In  a 
speech  that  the  United  States  still  bases  Its 
Vietnam  policy  on  the  offer  made  at  Manila 
In  1966  to  withdraw  American  troops  "as  the 
military  and  subversive  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam are  withdrawn,  infiltration  ceases,  and 
the  level  of  violence  subsides." 

May  9:  President  Thleu  states:  "We  will 
never  cede  an  Inch  of  land  to  the  northern 
communists,  we  will  never  set  up  a  coalition 
government  with  the  NFLSV,  and  we  will 
never  recognize  the  NFLSV  as  a  political  en- 
tity equal  to  us,  with  which  we  mtist  nego- 
tiate on  an  equal  footing." 

May  10-1 1 :  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
namese delegates  meet  in  Paris  for  the  first 
time. 

May  13:  The  flrst  formal  negotUtlng  ses- 
sion meets  at  Paris. 

May  15:  Secretary  Rusk  denies  that  the 
United  States  "is  prepared  to  impose  a  Com- 
munist rule  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment . . ." 

June  10:  At"  a  press  conference  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  Vietnam,  General  West- 
moreland asserts  that  a  military  victory  "in 
a  classic  sense"  is  not  possible. 

June  19:  President  Thleu  signs  South  Viet- 
nam's first  general  mobilization  law. 

June  27:  The  U.S.  Conunand  in  Saigon  an- 
nounces that  U.S.  troops  are  withdravrtng 
from  the  base  at  Khesanh,  which  had  sur- 
vived a  77-day  siege  beginning  in  January 
1968. 

July  31:  President  Johnson  tells  a  news 
conference  that  30,000  North  Vietnamese  in- 
filtrated into  South  Vietnam  in  July,  making 
the  Infiltration  rate  the  highest  at  any  time 
in  the  war. 

October  19:  GOP  presidential  candidate, 
Richard  Nixon,  proposes  that  the  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Asia  be  guided  into 
a  mutual  security  pact  of  their  own  to  deal 
with  future  Communist  threats. 

October  25:  Secretary  of  Defense  Clif- 
ford states  that  President  Johnson  has  or- 
cipred  no  slackening  of  the  U.S.  military  effort 
In  Vietnam.  He  asserts  that  North  Vietnam 
has  withdrawn  30,000  to  40,000  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  but  that  80,000  still  remained. 

October  31:  President  Johnson  announces 
that  the  United  States  will  cease  "all  air,  na- 
val, and  artillery  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam"  as  of  8  a.m.  (Washington  time), 
November  1. 

October  31 :  President  Thleu  Issues  a  state- 
ment which  reads:  "  •  •  •  the  American 
government  has  unilaterally  decided  to  stop 
the  bombing  on  the  whole  territory  of  North 
Vietnam  •  •  •."A  "close  associate"  of  Vice 
President  Ky  reportedly  comments:  "We  were 
Informed  last  night,  but  we  didn't  go  along 
with  it.  We  are  very  unhappy." 


TWO  WARS,  SINGLE  CAUSE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  two  desperate 
wars,  one  in  Vietnam,  the  other  against 
inflation.  This  is  not  coincidence;  the  two 
wars  are  blood  brothers,  they  are  related. 
The  Vietnam  war  directly  causes  our 
present  inflation.  Not  only  does  the  Viet- 
nam adventure  cause  inflation  but  at- 
tempts to  end  inflation  will  not  succeed 
until  we  substantially  end  our  Vietnam 
mistake.  As  long  as  our  war  budget  keeps 
pumping  $80  billion  into  the  Nation's 
$900  billion  economy  without  producing 
a  supply  of  goods  to  meet  the  demand, 
efforts  to  control  inflation  will  be  fruit- 
less. There  is,  however,  a  curious  blind- 
ness in  this  coimtry  to  this  obvious  eco- 
nomic fact.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  relation- 
ship between  war  and  inflation.  Perhaps 


most  economists  do  not  want  to  acknowl- 
edge this  relationship  because  economic 
paradigms  do  not  entail  an  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  war. 

Carl  Rowan  in  a  recent  column  dis- 
cusses the  economic  cost  of  Vietnam.  He 
writes: 

The  total  cost  of  this  conflict  has  |>aBsed 
the  $110  billion  mark.  Quoting  James  L.  Clay- 
ton, an  associate  professor  of  history,  he 
writes  that.  The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
even  assuming  a  major  de-escalation  at  the 
end  of  this  year  and  a  total  withdrawal  next 
year  will  be  350  billion  dollars. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  should 
evaluate  the  surtax.  The  surtax  is  much 
more  appropriately  termed  "a  war  tax." 
It  is  a  tax,  which  has  failed  to  achieve 
any  of  its  stated  economic  goals,  said  is 
needed  to  finance  an  equally  misguided 
foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ro- 
wan's column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  War  Costs  Add  Up  to  a  Chillino 
Figure 

Much,  of  the  American  agony  over  the 
Vietnam  war  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  our  national  wealth  is  being  used 
for  death  and  destruction  when  that  wealth 
is  needed  for  human  uplift  at  home. 

The  agonizing  will  become  more  Intense  at 
the  end  of  this  month  when  Americans  are 
told  that  the  total  cost  of  this  conflict  has 
passed  the  $110  billion  mark. 

But  a  university  of  Utah  professor  Is  trying 
to  enlighten  us  with  the  fact  that  this 
figure  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  true  cost 
story,  although  it  does  make  Vietnam  by 
far  the  most  expensive  war  in  American 
history  with  the  exception  of  World  War  II. 

James  L.  Clayton,  associate  professor  of 
history,  recently  told  a  Senate  committee 
here  that  "if  veterans'  benefits  and  Interest 
costs  on  the  war  debt  were  Included,  the  cost 
of  supporting  one  GI  in  Vietnam  would  be 
about  $75,000  per  year." 

Clayton  has  studied  the  cost  of  all  other 
U.S.  wars  and  concluded  that  veterans'  bene- 
fits alone  for  our  flrst  S^ve  major  wars  have 
averaged  more  than  three  times  the  original 
cost  of  those  wars. 

He  points  out  that  even  a  century  after 
a  war  has  ended  the  American  people  may  be 
paying  handsomely  for  It.  In  1967  the  govern- 
ment was  still  paying  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  to  1.353  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

Clayton  points  out  that  while  the  Civil 
War  originally  cost  $3.07  billion,  veterans' 
benefits  had  cost  $8.57  billion  by  1967.  He 
says  veterans'  benefits  will  Increase  the  costs 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  War  by  155  percent.  125  percent,  and 
170  percent  respectively. 

Clayton  also  has  figured  that  Interest  costs 
on  the  national  debt  usually  raise  the  cost 
of  a  war  by  about  40  percent. 

Projecting  this  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Clay- 
ton told  the  Senate  committee-  "'TTie  cost  "of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  even  assiuning  a  major 
de-escalation  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  a 
total  T^ithdrawal  next  year,  will  be  about 
$350  billion." 

The  Utah  historian  went  on  to  add  that 
"the  estimate  does  not  Include  inflationary 
costs  owing  to  the  war.  the  loss  of  services 
and  earnings  by  the  33.000  men  killed  In 
the  war  to  date,  the  cost  of  resentment 
abroad,  the  depletion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  postponement  of  critical  domes- 
tic programs,  the  cost  of  the  arrested  train- 
ing and  education  of  our  youth,  the  cost  of 
the  suspended  cultural  progress  of  our  na- 
tion— and  nothing  of  the  death  and  destruc- 
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tlon  to  the  South  Vietnamese  olvlllana  In  the 
war  zone  Iteelf ." 

Clayton  apparently  Is  aware  that  In  these 
days  when  governments  always  talk  In  terms 
of  billions,  the  average  American  might  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  a  $350  billion 
price  tag  on  the  Vietnam  war.  He  explains 
that  for  the  same  period  (fiscal  1960  to 
1970) : 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  haa  cost  ten  times 
more  than  support  for  education,  and  33 
times  more  than  was  spent  for  housing  and 
community  development.  We  have  spent  ten 
times  more  money  on  Vietnam  in  ten  years 
than  we  have  spent  In  our  entire  history  for 
public  higher  education  or  for  police  pro- 
tection." 

Perhaps  with  a  bit  of  an  acid  tongue  In 
cheek,  Clayton  tells  us  that  there  is  hope  In 
the  high  and  rising  cost  of  war.  He  says  each 
of  the  major  wars  of  the  past  century  cost 
about  ten  times  the  previous  one  (Civil  War, 
$3  billion;  World  War  I,  $33  billion;  World 
War  n,  «381  billion  )  And  our  major  conflicts 
since  World  War  II  have  tended  U)  double  In 
price  (Korea,  $54  billion  and  Vietnam  to 
date.  $110  billion). 

"If    the   trend   continues,"    says    Clayton, 
"wars  may  soon  be  simply  too  expensive  to 
contemplate  and  governments  too  cumber- 
some to  endure." 
We  should  be  so  lucky) 


June  30,  1969 


WORLD  TEXTILE  TRADE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  labored  diligently  for  many 
years  to  restore  order  to  world  textile 
trade,  I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  recent  trade  missions  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans. 

Mr.  Stans  and  a  group  of  key  advisers 
traveled  recently  to  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  pave  the  way  for  fu- 
ture trade  negotiations  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  inequities  which  exist  today. 

The  purpose  of  his  mission  was  two- 
fold. Everyone  talks  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  free  and  fair  trade.  But  unfor- 
tunately, in  most  cases,  trade  has  been 
free  where  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, and  anything  but  fair  where 
some  of  our  trading  partners  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  each  of  the  capitals  visited,  Mr. 
Stans  called  for  "open  table"  negotia- 
tions on  the  various  trade  barriers  which 
exist  throughout  the  world.  He  suggested 
that  where  these  problems  exist,  they  be 
laid  on  the  table  and  discussed  freely 
and  frankly. 

A  second  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  negotiations 
which  would  result  in  equitable  agree- 
ments governing  the  rapidly  rising  level 
of  textile  imports  entering  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Stans  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  free  mar- 
ket in  the  world  for  textile  articles.  He 
warned  that  the  United  States  is  not  in 
a  position  to  absorb  indefinitely  a  greater 
and  greater  share  of  the  expanding  tex- 
tile production  of  the  world. 

In  some  areas  visited,  the  Secretary 
was  met  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. But  he  received  a  flat  rebuff  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese,  who  already  domi- 
nate about  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  textile 
import  market,  exhibited  no  inclination 
to  moderate  their  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  Japan  intends  to  continue  ex- 


panding her  textUe  capacity,  and  most 
of  the  new  capacity  will  be  aimed  at  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Stans 
returned,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  In- 
ternal Trade  and  Industry  announced 
that  Japan's  manmade  fiber  industry 
plans  to  increase  its  investments  in  new 
facilities  by  28  percent  over  last  year 

Because  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  free  market  in  the  world  for  Im- 
ports of  woolen  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tUe articles,  it  is  clear  that  most  of  that 
additional  production  is  earmarked  for 
export  to  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  we  imported  3.3  billion 
square  yards  of  textile  products  and  ap- 
parel and  additionally  214  million  pounds 
of  manmade  staple,  monofilaments  and 
grouped  filaments,  with  a  dollar  value  of 
$1.5  billion.  Our  trade  deficit  in  textUe 
articles  was  a  whopping  $l.i  billion  Ja- 
pan accounted  for  27  percent  of  our  tex- 
tile imports. 

This    textUe    trade    deficit,    standing 
alone,  is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  But 
it  becomes  even  more  serious  when  view- 
ed as  a  part  of  our  overall  trade  picture 
The  United  States  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  in  the  world.  But  this  position  of 
industrial  leadership  is  being  eroded  by 
outmoded  trade  policies  which  are  turn- 
ing us  into  a  nation  which  exports  raw 
materials    in    exchange    for    imported 
cheap  labor. 

Recent  United  States-Japan  trade  fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
dramatize  this  resources-for-labor  swap 
In  1968.  we  imported  from  Japan  some 
$4.1  biUion  worth  of  various  products  At 
the  same  time,  we  sold  S2.9  billion  worth 
of  goods  in  Japan.  This  is  a  serious  defi- 
cit. 

But  it  becomes  much  more  significant 
when  we  look  at  what  we  sold  Japan  and 
what  was  imported.  Better  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  exported  to  Japan  con- 
sisted of  raw  materials — products  which 
represent  a  minimum  of  labor  content 
per  dollar  of  value.  They  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  technology,  too. 

Does  this  make  'any"  sense?  Here  we 
are,  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world  with  vast  technical  resources  In- 
stead of  encouraging  our  basic  manufac- 
turmg  industrial  like  steel,  automobiles 
and  textUes.  we  open  the  floodgates  to  a 
rush  of  products  which  sell  in  this  coun- 
try primarUy  because  they  are  made  for 
wages  which  would  not  be  legal  here 

It  is  Ulegal  to  move  goods  in  interstate 
commerce  which  are  not  made  under  fan- 
labor  standards.  But  if  they  are  made  by 
exploited  workers  beyond  the  12-mUe 
limit,  we  embrace  them  with  enthusiasm. 
At  the  same  time,  we  stand  idly  by 
whUe  other  nations— and  Japan  Is  one  of 
the  worst  ofifenders— erect  all  kinds  of 
barriers  against  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Japan  alone  maintains  restrictions 
against  121  categories  of  imports  in 
which  we  have  an  interest. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  tolerate  this 
one-sided  trade  posture  which  permits 
Japan  to  fatten  her  giant  textUe  industry 
with  the  cream  of  the  American  market 
whUe  she  jealously  protects  her  own  in- 
dustries? 

The  Japanese  have  been  most  skillful 
in  the  way  they  have  concentrated  on  the 
open  U.S.  market  and  avoided  taking  on 


any  of  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
being  a  major  industrial  nation. 

When  restraints  were  placed  on  cotton 
textUe  imports  under  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement on  cotton  textUes,  the  Japa- 
nese moved  in  on  the  market  for  man- 
made  fiber  and  wool  textUes. 

Japan  now  accounts  for  30.2  percent 
of  our  Imports  of  manmade  fiber  prod- 
ucts which  have  skyrocketed  to  1.4  bil- 
Uon  equivalent  square  yards  annually 
This  Is  an  increase  of  551  percent  since 
the  cotton  textile  agreement  began. 

Japan  last  year  exported  to  the  United 
States  434.9  mUlion  square  yards  of  man- 
made  fiber  products— more  than  double 
the  213  million  yards  we  imported  from 
all  countries  in  1962  and  she  exported 
additionally  28  million  pounds  of  man- 
made  staple  monofUaments  and  grouD 
fUaments. 

One-fourth  of  the  wool  textiles  con- 
sumed in  this  country  today  are  imported 
and  Japan  accounts  for  36.1  percent  of 
our  imports  of  such  products.  Some  idea 
of  the  speed  with  which  Japanese  wool 
fabric  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
growing  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at 
what  has  happened  between  1963  and 
1968  to  Japanese  exports  of  worsted 
cloth. 

Between  1963  and  1968,  Japanese  ex- 
ports of  worsteds  to  the  United  States 
rose  by  82.4  percent.  During  the  same 
penod,  Japanese  exports  of  worsteds  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
actually  declined  by  8.7  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  United  States  took  71  percent  of 
Japan's  worsted  exports  In  1968  com- 
pared with  only  56  percent  in  1963 

This  uncontrolled  expansion  in  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  of  the  growth  in  our 
domestic  market  during  the  period  1963- 
68.  Other  countries,  however,  had  awak- 
ened to  the  danger  to  their  domestic  wool 
industries.  And,  as  we  have  seen  they 
took  effective  measures  to  protect  their 
national  interests.  While  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  these  measures  quietly  they 
now  teU  us  America  has  no  right'  to  be 
concerned  about  what  happens  to  her 
domestic  wool  Industry. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  generous 
with  Japan,  because  we  felt  she  had  the 
potential  to  become  a  strong  democratic 
ally.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  Japan 
to  take  on  a  greater  share  of  the  respon- 
sibUitles  which  go  with  her  position  in 
the  world. 

The  area  of  textile  trade  with  the  less- 
developed  countries  needs  adjustment 
and  equalization.  The  United  States  to- 
day receives  82  percent  of  the  textile 
imports  from  19  less-developed  nations, 
while  Japan  takes  only  about  1  percent. 
By  the  same  token,  the  Eriropean  eco- 
nomic community,  with  virtually  the 
same  population  as  the  United  States, 
takes  only  17  percent. 

Would  not  it  make  sense  for  Japan, 
which  has  just  gone  through  a  period  of 
redevelopment,  to  take  on  some  respon- 
sibUlty  for  helping  other  nations  de- 
velop? 

Perhaps  Japan  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  some  of  the  history  which  played  such 
an  important  role  in  her  recovery. 

In  1937,  just  prior  to  World  War  n  a 
delegation  from  our  Government  and 
from  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  went  to 
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Japan  to  seek  a  "volimtary"  trade  agree- 
ment. Because  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tUItles  it  was  never  consummated. 

Immediately  foUowlng  World  War  U, 
much  of  Japan's  industry  was  in  ruins. 
Eighty  percent  of  its  shipping  was  gone. 
One-third  of  its  Industrial  machinery 
had  been  destroyed.  And  the  vast  textUe 
industry  had  been  reduced  to  2  mUlion 
spindles,  its  markets  shattered,  and  Its 
capacity  rendered  insufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  its  own  popiUation. 

This  was  the  situation  confronting 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  supreme 
commander  of  allied  powers  in  Japan, 
when  he  began  the  mUitary  government 
of  Japan.  The  general  said  at  one  point: 

We  had  the  choice  between  completely 
destroying  this  nation  and  its  people,  and 
letting  them  live  In  the  hopes  of  Instilling 
in  them  democratic  ideals.  With  no  moral 
alternative  but  the  second,  the  United 
States  should  exert  every  effort  to  help  the 
Japanese  become  self-sufficient  so  they 
would  be  a  drain  on  the  American  pocket- 
book  no  longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 

I  might  interject  here  that  the  Japa- 
nese quickly  became  self -sufficient,  with 
our  help.  But  the  drain  of  American  jobs 
and  income  shows  no  signs  of  slack- 
ening. 

At  any  rate,  In  1947,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  asked  the  U.S.  textUe  industry 
to  help  his  staff  develop  a  plan  for  re- 
habUitation  of  the  Japanese  industry. 
The  America  Cotton  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation appointed  a  committee  in  re- 
sponse to  the  general's  pltin.  After  a 
lengthy  series  of  conferences  and  2- 
week  inspection  of  the  Japanese  cotton 
textile  complex,  the  conmiittee  reported 
its  recommendations  to  MacArthur. 

The  committee  members  were  moved 
deeply  by  what  they  saw.  Their  recom- 
mendations were  designed  to  alleviate 
both  economic  and  physical  distress  in 
Japan.  At  the  same  time,  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  any  steps  taken  would  not 
be  taken  at  undue  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  itself  in  turmoU  over  the 
wrenching  adjustments  from  wartime 
to  jjeacetime  footing. 

Among  its  recommendations  were 
these : 

Establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  by 
Congress,  to  be  used  by  Japan  as  work- 
ing capital  to  finance  purchases  of  raw 
materials,  mainly  U.S.  cotton. 

Immediate  sale  of  half  of  the  Japanese 
textUe  surplus,  300  mUlIon  yards,  through 
the  revolving  fimd,  for  distribution  as 
clothing  to  the  stricken  population. 

Establishment  of  a  commercial  ex- 
change rate  for  the  yen,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  credit  and  bringing  some  sta- 
bility to  Japanese  currency. 

Establishment  of  a  specialized  sales 
force  to  promote  the  sale  of  Japanese  tex- 
tUe products.  A  just-retired  sales  execu- 
tive of  Cannon  Mills  accepted  the  assign- 
ment of  heading  up  this  force. 

Encouragement  of  the  reopening  of 
normal  Japanese  oriental  and  colonial 
markets  in  the  East,  through  expanded 
freedom  for  salesmen,  trade  conferences, 
use  of  the  leadership  of  the  Japanese 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  various  textile 
associations,  and  freedom  to  seU  textUes 
to  private  firms  as  well  as  to  Government 
through  SCAP. 

In  all,  there  were  16  recommendations 


made  by  the  textUe  industry.  Within  a 
matter  of  months,  all  16  were  in  effect, 
with  the  support  of  both  SCAP  and  the 
Congress. 

General  MacArthur  later  told  the  com- 
mittee members: 

Tour  visit  is  destined  to  be  one  of  tb« 
finest  contributions  which  democracy  has 
made  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Japanese 
industry. 

The  recommendations  worked.  U.S. 
funds  and  technology  aided  the  recovery. 

And  as  time  pxassed,  and  the  Japanese 
textile  industry  grew  stronger,  the  U.S. 
Government  and  SCAP  decided  the  time 
and  circumstances  were  right  for  allow- 
ing it  to  grow  larger  as  weU. 

Another  U.S.  Government  textile  in- 
dustry mission  went  to  Japan,  and  its 
findings  resulted  in  increased  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  expanding  and  modernizing  Jap- 
anese textUe  production.  Credits  for 
machinery  were  granted.  Know-how  to 
improve  quality  and  production  was  im- 
ported from  America.  And  for  the  first 
time  since  before  the  war,  increases  in 
Japanese  imports  in  the  United  States 
were  granted. 

Then  the  mUitary  occupation  ended. 
The  Korean  war  began,  and  Japan  was 
on  Its  own,  poUtlcaUy  and  economically. 

And  look  how  far  Japan  ran  in  the 
next  5  years. 

By  the  mid-1950's,  most  of  the  giant 
combines  and  cartels  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  SCAP  had  been  reorga- 
nized. They  were  backed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  eliminate  what  it  called  "undue 
competition  for  foreign  sales." 

Foreign  sales  were  what  the  govern- 
ment was  after.  It  paid  a  premium  to 
purchasers  of  raw  materials  who  would 
manufacture  them  for  export.  Interest 
charges  were  lower  on  loans  to  manu- 
facturers who  would  buy  equipment  or 
pay  operating  costs  for  producing  ex- 
ports. Taxes  on  exports  were  lower.  Ex- 
porters got  what  amounted  to  a  5-per- 
cent premium  on  exported  goods. 

While  the  export  drive  mounted, 
Japan's  textile  industry  grew  to  meet  its 
demands. 

By  1955,  the  Japanese  textile  industry 
had  grown  from  2  mUlion  to  8  million 
spindles.  Productive  capacity  was  equal 
to  that  of  1941,  thanks  to  American 
technological  and  financial  assistance. 

Using  the  technique  of  concentrating 
on  a  particular  segment  of  the  market, 
the  Japanese,  between  1950  and  1955, 
managed  to  capture  one-hsUf  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  velveteen,  one-fourth  the  U.S. 
sales  of  cotton  gingham,  20  percent  of 
the  blouse  market,  and  substantial  vol- 
ume in  piUowcases  and  shirts. 

Ask  any  gingham  or  velveteen  manu- 
facturer— if  you  can  find  one — what  he 
was  doing  In  1955.  The  chances  are  he 
was  considering  going  out  of  business.  A 
great  many  of  his  domestic  competitors 
were  forced  to.  If  he  Is  stUl  In  business, 
he  probably  was  able  to  survive  by 
switching  to  another  product. 

One  of  the  great  textile  companies 
in  America  in  the  mld-1950's  produced 
about  one-third  of  U.S.  cotton  gingham 
sales.  Its  president  last  year  related  that 
the  Japanese  took  a  full  50  percent  of 
his  gingham  business  with  low-wage 
competition  aimed  directly  at  that  spe- 


cific market.  Wool,  and  now  manmade 
fiber  products,  are  slmUar  targets. 

The  inroads  of  imports  in  the  IQSO's. 
carved  mostly  by  Japan,  brought  about 
a  disastrous  chain  of  events  in  the  U.S. 
textUe  industry.  WhUe  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  economy  reported  growth,  nearly 
700  American  textUe  mlUs  closed  their 
doors.  Employment  shrank  by  more  than 
330,000.  Profits,  payrolls,  and  invest- 
ments in  textUes  tumbled.  This  happened 
to  an  Industry  that,  more  than  any  other, 
had  helped  rebuild  modem  Japan. 

In  1956,  Japan  saw  that  its  appetite 
for  U.S.  markets  was  disturbing  our 
Government.  So,  rather  than  risk  more 
stringent  restraints  on  its  U.S.  textile 
exports,  It  quickly  agreed  to  a  "volun- 
tary" quota  on  Its  own  exports  suggested 
by  our  representatives,  just  as  it  had  in 
1937.  This  bilateral  treaty  covered  cotton 
textUe  exports  from  1957  to  1961.  In 
1959,  and  again  in  1961,  the  ceiling  called 
for  in  the  treaty  was  lifted  to  allow  Ja- 
pan more  access  to  our  markets. 

In  1961,  a  short-term  arrangement  on 
cotton  textile  imports  was  agreed  upon 
by  16  nations,  including  Japan. 

Then,  in  1962,  came  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement, a  5-year  agreement  which 
has  been  renewed  for  another  3  years 
untU  1970.  It  has  been  signed  by  30 
nations. 

The  long-term  arrangement  covers 
only  cotton  textUes,  not  woolen  or  man- 
mades.  It  sets  the  stage  for  increased 
import  concentrations,  irorucally,  by  its 
very  provisions.  The  terrific  climb  in  Jap- 
anese manmade  fiber  and  wool  textile 
imports  Ulustrates  this  graphically. 

The  LTA  also  suffered  as  a  control  de- 
vice because  it  has  not  been  admin- 
istered properly  by  our  Government, 
which  has  been  reluctant  to  enforce  the 
provisions  on  market  disruption.  The 
State  Department  has  allowed  and  even 
encouraged  compounded  violations  of 
quota  agreements,  permitted  fiber  sub- 
stitutions to  circumvent  the  agreement, 
and  used  the  quotas  as  an  instrument  of 
international  political  policy. 

Japan  is  stUl  not  satisfied.  She  asks 
for  more  and  more. 

We  are  delighted  at  the  economic  re- 
covery Japan  has  made.  We  welcome  her 
as  a  strong  ally,  and  her  strength  today 
is  due  In  very  great  measure  to  the  con- 
tributions to  her  economy  made  by  the 
United  States. 

What  the  United  States  has  meant  to 
Japan  was  very  forcefully  recounted  by 
our  then  Minister-Counselor  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Vass,  in 
a  speech  made  In  Tokyo  in  early  1968. 
Mr.  Vass  was  discussing  the  balance-of- 
payments  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  and  he  pointed  out  that  be- 
tween 1953  and  1964 — 

Japan  started  out  with  official  reserves  of 
SI  billion,  incurred  a  trade  deficit  of  onr 
S3Vi  billion  between  then  and  the  end  of 
1964,  and  actually  ended  vip  with  reserves  of 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  Vass  explained  how  this  came 
about: 

Japan  more  than  made  up  its  deficit  In  Its 
trade  account  with  the  world  by  achieving 
surpluses  in  other  transactions  with  the  VS. 

Japan's  trade  deficit  with  us  over  thta 
period  was  about  $3.8  billion.  On  the  otber 
hand,  Japan   received   $5.5   billion   throu^ 
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V.S.  military  expenditures  here,  and  Japan 
also  borrowed  net  from  U.S.  banks  more  thaji 
$3  bHUon. 

Thus.  Japan  not  only  financed  its  excess 
of  purchases  of  raw  materials  from  us,  but 
financed  Its  entire  deficit  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  gained  over  $1  billion  In  official 
reserves.  This  represented  a  heavy  net  cost 
to  the  American  balance  of  payments  of  sev- 
erai  bllUona  of  dollars.  This,  I  submit.  Is 
the  often-overlooked  American  contribution 
to  the  Japanese  miracle. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  increase  In  Japan's 
exports  to  the  tJ.S.  In  both  1965  and  1966  was 
greater  than  Its  total  exports  to  any  other 
coxintry  in  the  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  what  hap- 
pened In  our  trade  account  during  Japans 
recession.  What  happened  to  our  overall 
balance  of  payments?  Thanks  to  the  yen 
shift  and  other  technical  adjustments,  there 
was  a  $600  million  Inflow  to  the  US  on 
capital  account  for  these  two  years.  This 
helped  a  great  deal  In  holding  down  our 
deficit  with  Japan;  but  the  net  result  for 
those  two  ye«tfs  was  stUl  an  overall  balance 
of  payments  deficit  for  us  of  over  $800  mil- 
lion; as  usual,  as  In  recent  years.  Japan 
accounted  for  about  one-third  of  our  total 
payments  deficit. 

We  completed  our  history  by  looking  at 
1967,  when  Japan  was  again  booming  and 
her  tra«lF  balance  with  the  U.S.  shrank  con- 
stderaWy.-  As  an  American  worried  about 
our  deficit.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  the  Im- 
provement in  our  trade  balance  was  more 
than  offset  by  heavy  borrowings  from  the 
U.S.  banking  system,  so  that  Japan  ac- 
counted for  roughly  one-fourth  of  our  total 
deficit.  To  complete  this  sad  story,  in  this 
past  year.  1967,  Japan's  bUateral  surplus 
with  us  now  looks  to  have  been  about  as 
large  as  for  the  years  1966  and  1066  com 
bined! 
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It  is  far  past  time  for  our  Nation  to 
stop  thinking  of  Japan  as  a  war-ravaged, 
underdeveloped  nation.  It  is  time  we  de- 
cide wtietlier  slie  really  needs  continued 
free  access  to  our  country  for  her  textile 
exports.  It  is  important  that  we  reevalu- 
ate these  trade  practices  when  they  re- 
sult in  loss  of  jobs  in  this  country  and 
a  weakening  of  our  capability  to  provide 
for  our  defense  needs. 

It  Is  time  that  our  Government  started 
thinking  less  of  American  workers  as 
consumers  and  more  of  American  con- 
sumers as  workers. 

A  recent  analysis  showed  that  imports 
currently  cost  the  United  States  227,000 
textile  and  apparel  job  opportimlties.  On 
a  percentage  basis,  Japanese  imports  last 
year  cost  the  United  States  some  70,000 
jobs.  Secretary  Stans  recently  predicted 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  bring 
th:s  textile  import  situation  under  con- 
trol, we  will  lose  600,000  new  job  oppor- 
tunities In  the  next  6  years.  Congress 
must  not  permit  that  to  happen. 

The  US.  textile,  apparel  and  fiber 
complex  and  the  15  million  people  who 
are  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  it  for 
a  living  are  not  expendable. 

To  prescribe  upheaval  for  the  industry 
and  its  people  borders  on  economic  In- 
sanity. But  that  is  what  the  Japanese 
tell  us  we  should  do:  Get  more  efficient 
Close  down  marginal  plants.  Improve 
your  technology,  and  so  on. 

The  U.S.  textile  industry  is  far  and 
away  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  It 
becomes  more  efficient  every  year  But  It 
simply  cannot  withstand  a  relentless  as- 
sault from  countries  which  pay  only  a 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 


Japan  today  has  the  second  largest 
gross  naUonal  product  in  the  free  world- 
greater  than  West  Germany.  Prance' 
England,  Italy,  and  all  other  E5uropean 
countries. 

The  Japanese  are  the  largest  textile 
exporters  in  the  world.  Yet,  they  have 
consistently  refused  to  discuss  with  the 
United  States  reasonable  restraints  on 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  textile  articles 
TTiey  have  refused  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  negotiated  such  agreements 
with  Canada  and  numerous  European 
countries. 

Business  Week  magazine  last  year  re- 
ported that  Japan  is  starting  to  use  its 
industrial  muscle  to  assume  a  role  of  pre- 
eminence. This  may  be  an  appropriate 
role. 

But  if  Japan  is  to  be  a  world  leader 
it  must  realize  that  there  are  other  na- 
tions in  the  world  that  have  economic 
and  social  problems  of  their  own.  Japan 
must  understand  their  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  them.  A  helping  hand 
cannot  be  extended  indefinitely  when 
that  helping  hand  is  needed  here  at 
home. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  justification  for 
continuation  of  our  overly  generous  trade 
policies  with  Japan.  They  must  be  mod- 
erated and  moderated  now,  before  even 
our  costly  welfare  and  unemployment 
checks  bear  the  all  too-familiar  motto 
"made  in  Japan." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  dlstin- 
gimished  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  made  so  many 
contributions  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend  and  associate,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  for  his  very  bril- 
liant presentation. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  we  have 
been  struggling  with  this  problem  un- 
der four  Presidents.  As  I  recall,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  1958  by  our  dear  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
decline  of  the  textile  industry. 

We  traveled  through  practically  every 
textile  State  In  the  country.  We  talked 
with  the  labor  leaders.  And  we  learned 
of  the  decline  In  this  very,  very  Impor- 
tant Industry  wWch  was  classifled  at 
one  time  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  as  being  the  most  essential 
industry  to  the  secmlty  of  tills  country 
second  only  to  steel. 

To  this  very  day.  we  have  received  very 
little  relief. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  think 
that  we  will  ever  obtain  any  relief  by 
means  of  agreement  with  these  countries 
unless  we  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica take  definite  unilateral  action? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  believe  so 
unless  the  Japanese  think  we  are  going 
to  take  that  action. 

As  the  Senator  stated  recently  In  a 
speech,  the  Japanese  do  not  want  to 
shoot  Santa  Claus.  That  Is  true.  If  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  will 
demonstrate  very  forcefully  our  Inten- 
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tion  to  act— or  Congress,  or  both— I  think 
the  Japanese  will  take  notice 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  there  has  to  be 
very  determined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
unless  it  wants  Congress  to  dictate  reme- 
dies. We  must  move  forward  with  de- 
termination in  the  matter  so  as  to  make 
people  understand  that  we  have  dMnestic 
problems  of  our  own  to  resolve,  and  un- 
less something  is  done  by  way  of  agree- 
ment, we  will  have  to  move  unilaterally 
either  through  the  executive  branch  or 
through  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. As  the  Senator  weU  knows,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
about  3  to  1  to  do  exactly  that.  The  ad- 
ministration then  said,  "Walt,  give  us 
more  time  to  work  out  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment. We  do  not  want  to  take  precipitate 
action." 

We  have  waited  now  for  more  than  4 
months.  It  is  time  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion, or  Congress  should  act 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  see  anything  wrong  with  reci- 
procity of  trade?  Does  he  see  anything 
Uiat  Injures  or  violates  the  policy  of 
America  with  reference  to  free  trade  if 
Congress  were  to  pass  a  law— and  I  want 
to  say  this  very  slowly  so  as  to  be  accurate 
about  It— to  the  effect  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  limit  Imports  to  this  country— 
from  the  country  who  herself  limits  the 
imports  of  American  goods,  when  these 
imports  reach  a  point  at  which  they  dis- 
rupt American  domestic  industry' 

Mr;  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  do  not 
In  fact.  I  think  action  is  demanded  bv 
any  country  that  puts  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibillUes  of  its  own  people  first. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  even  under 
the  rule  followed  by  GATT— which  is  a 
free-trade,  woridwide  body  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  never  officially  recognized 
although  it  does  business  with  them  be- 
cause   of    their    importance    in    world 
trade— GATT  does  not  penalize  countries 
for  taking  steps  to  correct  a  dollar  drain 
a  gold  drain,  or  a  balanced  budget  deficit 
as  we  have  had  for  18  of  the  last  19  year<: 
I  think  it  is  Imperative  that  we  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  know  of.  or  can  he  name 
offhand,  any  country  In  the  whole  free 
worid  that  does  not  have  a  limitation 
against  American  goods? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  one.  Japan  has  the  most  stringent 
regulations  against  American  goods  of 
any  country  In  the  world. 
^^Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  see  the  inequity  and  injus- 
tice of  the  situation?  We  are  the  only 
country  in  the  free  worid  that  does  not 
invoke  a  limitation  unilateraUy  against 
any  foreign  Imports.  We  are  being  told 
constantly  and  consistently  by  these 
countries  that  are  flooding  the  American 
market  and  eliminating  American  jobs, 
every  time  we  mention  the  fact  that  we 
would  like  to  have  them  at  least  agree 
on  a  limitation  and  not  Impose  It  uni- 
laterally, that  we  are  the  richest  nation 
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in  the  world.  Although  we  do  have  many 
people  who  are  on  the  edge  of  poverty, 
we  are  told  that  we  have  a  high  rate  of 
employment  and  a  high  rate  of  profit. 
Yet,  we  are  quarreling  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  about  nickels  and 
dimes,  and  we  see  this  vast  army  of 
workers  going  down  the  drain.  They  are 
employed  today  because  of  Vietnam. 
However,  where  will  they  go  after  the 
war  is  concluded? 

Here  we  are  penalizing  certain  Amer- 
ican industries  and  aiding  people  who 
limit  American  imports  to  their  country. 
And  they  make  no  excuses  or  apologies 
about  it.  They  say  they  must  do  it  to 
protect  their  industries.  Yet,  when  we 
try  to  do  It,  we  are  told  that  we  can 
dispense  with  that  particular  industry. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  we  are  talking 
about  our  own  market,  our  own  country 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  America  must 
learn  that  one  great  maxim  that  charity 
bsgins  at  home. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  who  also 
made  very  great  contributions  In  this 
field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I,  too,  join  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastore),  who. 
through  the  years,  has  done  so  much 
and  fought  so  hard  in  this  cause,  in 
commending  the  distinguished  jimlor 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  masterful 
statement  he  has  made  and  for  the 
sig:nificance  it  carries. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  kind  enough  to  note,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  for  long  years 
been  deeply  interested  in  this  matter. 

My  own  State  has  lost  untold  thou- 
sands of  textile  jobs  We  are  now  losing 
iubs  i:i  the  shoe  industry  day  by  day. 

Throughout  the  years  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  In  the  Senate,  we 
have  listened  to  lullabies  from  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties. 
V  I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  say  it  on  the 
"^-^Senate  floor  today,  that  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents under  whom  I  have  served — and  I 
respect  them  all — only  Harry  Truman, 
may  God  bless  his  down-to-earth,  fear- 
less, sensible  soul,  ever  told  the  State 
Department  that  It  was  not  the  boss. 
That  statement  was  not  particularly 
made  with  respect  to  a  matter  such  as 
confronts  us  now.  It  was  made  with 
respect  to  certain  other  problems. 

I  talked  with  President  Eisenhower.  I 
talked  with  those  who  were  close  to  him. 
I  listened  to  the  fine,  honey  words.  How- 
ever, when  the  chips  were  down,  we  got 
nowhere. 

I  well  remember  when  the  New  Eng- 
land Senators — as  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  will  recall- 
met  every  week  or  two  and  delegated  to 
certain  Senators  the  job  of  going  down- 
town on  certain  questions.  It  was  my 
privilege,  when  I  was  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, to  go  with  the  then  Senator  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  Gordon  Gray,  In  the  Defense 
Mobilization  Department  in  an  effort  to 
cio  something  on  a  kindred  subject. 
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We  got  the  usual  brushoff.  I  remember 
that,  on  the  way  back.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy— and  he  fumed  about  it — said  that 
New  England  was  getting  a  raw  deal.  It 
was  less  than  3  years  later,  when  he  was 
President,  that  I  went  to  the  White  House 
with  another  group  to  see  him,  and  I 
took  the  liberty,  in  a  nice  way,  as  one 
does  with  the  President,  of  recalling  that 
Incident. 

He  said: 

Tee.  but  noiw  I  am  President,  and  I  have 
to  think  of  the  entire  country  and  Its  for- 
eign relations. 

So  I  have  seen  all  of  them— Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy.  Johnson— when  the 
chips  were  down,  listen  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  last  analysis,  and  hold 
up  their  htmds  in  holy  horror  at  the  idea 
of  our  ever  asserting  ourselves,  and  of 
Congress  ever  asserting  Itself,  so  that  we 
would  no  longer  be  the  only  nation  on 
earth  that  did  not,  In  the  form  of  im- 
port licenses,  or  the  like,  have  some  pro- 
tection for  the  men  and  women  who  work 
in  our  industries. 

Now  I  shall  come  to  my  point.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Georgia :  Now  we  have 
another  President.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  his  friend.  We  were  sworn  in 
as  Members  of  Congress  on  the  same  day. 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  I  am 
a  member  of  his  party.  But  I  can  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  Senator 
will  imderstand  that  it  is  a  Republican 
who  is  talking,  and  I  can  say  a  few  things 
that  perhaps  might  have  more  signifi- 
cance than  if  my  friend  frcrni  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  or  my  friend  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  said  then. 

We  sat  down  with  Secretary  Stans, 
and  he  told  us  about  his  troubles  abroad 
and  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do  to  pro- 
tect American  industry.  He  told  us  about 
the  cordial  reception  he  got.  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  am  sure  that  Secretary 
Stans  earnestly,  honestly,  and  forcefully 
presented  our  case.  He  told  about  the 
good  reception  he  got  everywhere — until 
he  got  to  Japan. 

Then  it  was  not  quite  so  cordial  a  re- 
ception. I  could  believe  him,  because  in 
1959,  I  went  to  Japan  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Andrew  Schoeppel, 
who  was  then  the  ranking  minority 
m-^rnber  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
My  interest  in  going  to  Japan  was  largely 
about  textiles.  I  visited  Kobe,  went 
through  the  mills,  and  saw  the  best  and 
most  efficient  machinery  that  one  could 
find  anywhere  on  God's  earth.  Most  of 
it  we  provided  them.  Yet,  the  mills  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire  were  still 
striving  to  replace  their  old  machinery 
and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  some  of 
the  Japanese  textile  producers.  I  found 
at  first  hand  that  they  had  no  more  in- 
tention of  ceasing  or  curtailing  or  limit- 
ing by  voluntary  agreement  their  en- 
deavors to  monopolize  the  American 
market  than  they  had  of  surrendering 
the  sovereignty  of  their  own  country,  to 
whlc'.i  thpy  are  so  devotedly  loyal. 

Personally,  I  am  very  pessimistic  about 
our  getting  a  voluntary  agreement.  It  is 
fine  for  us  to  talk  here.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  am  not  challenging  any  Sen- 
ator. But  there  is  one  thing,  to  be  per- 


fectly frank,  about  which  I  am  getting 
weary.  Every  2  or  3  months,  some  textile 
association  or  some  shoe  association 
calls  on  the  phone  or  drops  into  the  office 
and  says,  "Senator  Talmadge  or  Senator 
Pastore  or  Senator  Hollings.  or  some 
other  Senator,  is  going  to  take  to  the 
floor  today  or  tomorrow  and  talk  about 
the  problem  of  our  closing  mills,  or  about 
our  textile  industry  or  our  shoe  industry. 
We  hope  you  will  get  over  there  and  have 
a  good  word  to  say  when  he  finishes." 

You  can  see  I  got  the  word,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  here  now;  although  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  I  was  in- 
formed. 

So  we  come  to  the  Chamber,  and  we 
have  a  fleld  day.  I  have  heard  as  many 
as  25  or  30  Senators  participate  in  a 
roundrobln  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
bleeding,  dying,  and  shedding  tears. 
Then  a  chance  comes  to  vote  on  some- 
thing that  affects  the  situation.  All  of  a 
sudden,  there  is  some  good  reason  why 
we  cannot  vote  the  way  we  talk. 

Now  the  name  of  a  certain  gentleman 
is  being  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. His  name  is  Carl  Gilbert.  He  is  to  ' 
be  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Trade  Negotiations  and  Agreements.  I 
am  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  looking 
into  his  history.  He  is  a  fine,  reputable 
manufacturer  and  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman. I  have  not  the  slightest  criti- 
cism of  his  integrity  or  ability  or  of  him 
personally.  But  I  seem  to  find  that  he  has 
a  history  of  almost  fanatical  devotion 
to  complete  free  trade  and  of  opposition 
to  trade  barriers. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  record  of 
the  hearings,  but  they  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  about  Wednesday.  I  did  take 
note  of  an  item  that  appeared  on  the 
news  wire.  That  story  quoted  Mr.  Gilbert 
as  saying  that  he  regarded  textiles  as  be- 
ing in  a  seimrate  class,  an  exception; 
that  he  wanted  to  support  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Stans  in  their  en- 
deavors to  secure  a  voluntary  agreement. 
But  I  believe  that  under  questioning 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings),  who  was  permitted, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  committee, 
to  ask-  Mr.  Gilbert  some  questions,  he 
Indicated  this  did  not  mean  that  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  secure  a  voluntary 
agreement,  he  would  for  a  moment  favor 
some  unilateral  action  by  this  country, 
or  by  Congress  to  place  some  kind  of 
quotas  on  those  products;  not  quotas  to 
reduce  imports;  not  even  quotas  to  hold 
them  exactly  where  they  are  today;  but 
quotas  that  would  at  least  restrain  the 
advancement  of  imports  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  while  our  mills  and  factories 
close. 

He  made  it  vei-y  clear  that  in  his 
mind  textiles  were  an  exception,  and 
that  what  he  had  to  say,  even  the  rather 
cold  comfort;  that  he  had  to  offer  for 
textiles,  did  not  extend  to  shoes  or  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  Republican: 
I  am  an  administration  man.  I  may  be 
speaking  too  soon,  because  I  have  not 
had  the  full  text  of  his  testimony.  I 
have  some  information  about  his  gen- 
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eral  attitude.  But  If  I  find  between  now 
and  when  his  nomlnatkm  comes  up  for 
confirmation  that  the  President  has  sent 
up  the  name  of  a  good  man  but  a  man 
who  Is  absolutely  hell-bent  to  keep  us  on 
the  present  course  and  to  oppose  any  ac- 
tion of  Congress  to  save  the  jobs  of  our 
workers,  I  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote  and  I  Intend  to 
oppose  the  nomination  as  a  means  of 
letting  the  White  House,  the  people 
downtown,  and  the  world  know  that  we 
have  gone  far  enough. 

I  invite  Senators  to  join  me  in  care- 
fully and  fairly  examining  the  record 
and  making  sure  that  the  facts  justify 
it.  If  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
may  come  to,  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
strong  and  strenuous  opposition  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  not  political  opposi- 
tion, not  opposition  reflecting  on  the  in- 
dividual or  the  President's  freedom  of 
choice,  but  opposition  to  serve  notice 
that  we  have  talked  long  enough  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  demonstrate 
by  action  that  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  the 
Congfess,  means  business. 
-  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  matter.  Again  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  fine  speech. 

I  hope.  If  what  I  suspect  is  true,  that 
we  can  carry  this  matter  through  again 
in  about  a  week  or  10  days  and  translate 
It  Into  a  protest  that  will  mean  some- 
thing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  eloquent  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  address  the  Senate  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  In  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  relative  to  the  situation  pertain- 
ing to  international  trade  in  textiles  and 
with  particular  reference  to  the  part 
played  by  Japan  in  this  subject. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  relative  to  the  Im- 
portance we  attach  to  this  subject  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  I  wish  to  orient 
my  remarks  to  the  Importance  of  this 
matter  primarily  to  my  State. 

The  late  O.  Max  Gardner,  one  of  the 
more  astute  and  statesmanlike  in  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  North  Carolina 
Governors,  once  said  that  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  textile  Industry  have  had 
a  very  durable  love  affair  that  has  per- 
sisted for  well  over  150  years. 

In  light  of  developments — both  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  textile  Indus- 
try—since Mr.  Gardner  departed  this 
scene,  I  woxild  make  an  even  stronger 
statement.  I  would  say  that  they  are 
firmly  wed.  Today,  textiles  are  woven 
into  nearly  every  facet  of  life  in  North 
Carolina. 

It  is  the  very  backbone  of  the  State's 
economy  and  it  supports — not  only  with 
money  but  with  people— the  social,  cul- 
tural, educational  and  religious  efforts 
and  activities  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 
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The  textile  Industry  is  by  far  the  great- 
est single  industrial  employer.  In  its 
nearly  1,200  plants  located  in  80  of  the 
State's  100  counties,  it  provides  direct 
employment  for  more  than  267,000  North 
Carolinians  and  pays  them  more  than 
$1,207  million  a  year.  This  is  just  slightly 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  State's  en- 
tire industrial  work  force  and  the  textile 
payroll  Is  the  State's  only  one  that  is 
more  than  $1  billion. 

While  the  textile  industry  Is  North 
Carolina's  largest  single  industrial  em- 
ployer, the  apparel  industry  is  second.  In 
it's  nearly  500  plants — also  scattered 
widely  throughout  the  State — employ- 
ment is  provided  for  more  than  65,000 
North  Carolinians,  who  make  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  work  force.  The 
annual  payroll  for  these  people  Is  almost 
$250  million. 

Thus  combining  the  two  industries  to 
make  up  the  textile -apparel  complex,  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  enormous  stake  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  have  in  the 
issues  before  us  today.  That  is  because 
this  complex  provides  a  livelihood  for 
more  than  333,000  people  who  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  industrial 
work  force  and  pays  them  almost  $1V2 
billion  a  year. 

This  textile-apparel  complex  pours 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  into  the  State's 
treasury  in  bearing  its  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden  and  also  provides  funds  for 
the  operation  of  county  and  city  govern- 
ments through  real  estate  and  other 
special  taxes. 

It  also  supports — again  let  me  say  not 
only  with  money,  but  also  with  man- 
power—programs of  the  State's  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — both  State- 
supported  and  private;  the  schools, 
churches,  recreational  facilities  and  cul- 
tural endeavors  in  the  plant  commimi- 
ties. 

As  a  social  force,  this  complex  is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  solving  one  of  our 
most  perplexing  domestic  problems.  That 
is  bringing  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  enterprise  the  minority  groups. 
My  North  Carolina  textile  friends  tell 
me  that  in  some  companies  the  percen- 
tage of  black  employment  is  as  high  as 
23  percent. 

Now,  what  is  happening  to  this  com- 
plex? AT  of  us  here  have  heard  the  story. 
But  the  situation  is  such  that  it  bears 
repeating. 

Its  markets  are  under  attack.  Its 
growth  potential  is  under  attack.  Under 
attack  from  textile  producers  in  low- 
wage  countries  who  can  produce  goods 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  manufactiu-- 
ing  an  identical  item  in  this  country. 

And.  sitting  behind  artificial  trade  bar- 
riers which  protect  their  own  domestic 
markets,  these  foreign  textile  producers 
flood  the  free  U.S.  market  with  their 
goods. 

There  are  some  50  nations  which  vir- 
tually prohibit  the  importation  of  cot- 
ton textiles  from  the  United  States  and 
another  20  countries  which  make  It  al- 
most impossible  to  sell  U.S.  products  be- 
cause of  various  restrictive  devices  such 
as  tariff  barriers,  import  licenses  and 
border  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
U.S.  market  is  essentially  the  only  open 
textile  market  of  the  world,  with  the 
possible  except'on  of  the  Canadian  mar- 


ket. Most  of  the  other  textile  markets 
including  those  of  some  of  the  leading 
developed  countries  of  the  world — espe- 
cially Japan,  are  effectively  closed  to 
textile  exports  from  the  less-developed 
nations  and  the  low-wage  Oriental  areas. 
As  a  consequence  the  United  States 
accepts  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
textile  exports  of  the  low-cost  producing 
nations. 

The  U.S.  market  is  expanding  at  a  rate 
of  4  to  5  percent  a  year  while  imports 
of  textiles  have  been  growing  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate — in  1968,  at  about  25 
percent  for  the  year.  The  major  growth 
is  in  manmade  fiber  products  and 
blends,  and  in  1968  the  imports  of  these, 
which  are  under  no  restraints  of  any 
kind,  grew  at  the  rate  of  54  percent,  from 
934  million  square  yard  equivalents  in 
1967  to  1,439  mUlion  In  1968. 

Total  textile  imports  have  increased 
from  956  million  square  yards  in  1961  to 
3,279  million  in  1968,  or  by  approxi- 
mately 34  percent. 

These  annual  figures  do  not  tell  the 
true  story  of  injury  to  the  U.S.  lndusti7 
for  we  do  not  Import  totals— we  import 
specific  products.  Imports  now  take  25 
percent  of  the  men's  and  boys'  shirt  mar- 
kets and  50  percent  of  women's  sweaters. 
Injury  to  other  specific  product  areas 
have  been  severe. 

As  an  example,  Just  last  March  a 
North  Carolina-based  textile  company 
was  forced  to  close  permanently  a  plant 
In  a  small  community,  throwing  out  of 
work  700  to  800  people.  In  a  statement 
to  the  press,  the  company  said  the  clos- 
ing was  brought  about  by  a  decline  in  the 
demand  and  depressed  prices  for  heavy 
weight  cotton  and  synthetic  blend  ap- 
parel fabrics.  The  low  prices,  the  state- 
ment said,  were  brought  on,  in  part,  by 
Imports  from  the  Par  East. 

The  closing  of  a  mill  with  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  jobs  is  a  dramatic  example 
of  how  imports  can  hurt  a  commimity. 
But  there  are  other,  more  subtle  injuries 
caused  by  imports  when  they  force  a  cut- 
back in  production.  This  means  fewer 
hours  of  work  a  week  for  the  employee; 
therefore  his  take-home  pay  Is  less.  This, 
in  turn,  hurts  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  service  station  operator.  A  ripple  is 
created  and  it  spreads  to  the  State  and 
national  economies,  shrinking  them  pro- 
portionately. 

A  survey  abroad  reveals  that  in  the 
low-wage  areas  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  Par  East,  there  Is  a  major  expan- 
sion of  textile  producing  capacity  aimed 
squarely  at  the  U.S.  market.  And  projec- 
tions of  recent  trends  in  Imports  produce 
shocking  results  in  a  3-to-5-year  period. 
The  textile  Industry  does  not  seek  a 
rollback  of  total  imports  of  textiles.  They 
seek  rather  a  program  which  will  per- 
mit both  greater  domestic  production 
and  increasing  Imports  of  textiles  as  the 
U.S.  market  expands.  They  believe  that 
increased  imports  with  no  limitation 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  and  its  employees,  and  in 
the  Jong  run  to  the  economies  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  pro- 
ducing them. 

The  U.S.  textile  industry  believes  that 
because  of  Its  size,  because  It  affects  all 
the  States  In  the  Nation,  because  it  man- 
ufactures products  which  are  essential 
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to  the  Nation's  economy  and  security, 
because  it  offers  unparalleled  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  of  minority  and  un- 
skilled groups,  because  it  is  more  vulner- 
able to  low-wage  import  competition 
than  most  other  industries,  a  means 
needs  to  be  found  to  permit  orderly 
growth  in  domestic  product  and  import 
volumes. 

After  full  and  careful  consideration, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
agreed  that  this  is  so,  and  has  made  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  this  goal.  So  far, 
however,  his  efforts  have  been  rebuffed. 
It  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  that 
our  Cabinet  in  Its  upcoming  trip  to  Japan 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  accept  our 
invitation  to  voluntarily  sit  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  negotiate  an  arrange- 
ment covering  international  trade  in  all 
textile  products  will  result  in  legislation 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Based  upon  all  of 
the  evidence  presented  to  us  today,  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  an  alternative  but  to 
declare  our  intention  to  support  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  In  their  desire 
to  bring  orderliness  and  reasonableness 
Into  International  trade  in  textiles.  If  our 
trading  partners  continue  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  pleas  to  negotiate  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  the  import  problem, 
then  I  suggest  the  Congress  act  and  I 
suspect  such  congressional  action  will  be 
much  more  restrictive  on  our  friends 
abroad  than  would  mutusil  agreements 
reached  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  for  his  fine 
statement  with  respect  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  his  reference  to  the  threat 
that  the  flood  of  foreign  imports  is  hav- 
ing on  that  industry.  I  have  foimd,  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  that  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  speaks,  he  speaks  with 
well-documented  and  sound  facts. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
who  has  just  recited  the  problems  in  his 
own  State,  the  great  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, of  the  textile  and  apparel  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  my  senior  colleague  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) with  reference  to  Mr.  Gilbert  who, 
apparently,  is  to  be  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  an  Important  position. 
While  I  have  no  views  on  this  at  the 
present  time,  I  will  certainly  check  into 
it,  because  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  we  need  very  badly  to  have  a  real 
traumatic  experience  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  so  that  not  only  the  administra- 
tion but  also  countries  like  Japan  and 
Italy,  and  others,  will  begin  to  realize 
that  we  do  mean  business. 

Second,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  whose  ef- 
forts over  the  years  to  bring  a  measure 
of  relief  from  imports  to  the  shoe  indus- 
try are  well  known,  had  hoped  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  today  to  add  his 
voice  to  this  discussion.  Regrettably,  he 
Is  unable  to  be  present  today,  but  he  had 
a  prepared  statement  to  be  delivered.  Be- 
fore I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  might  say  that 
I  came  here  today  to  talk  about  a  prob- 
lem that  is  affecting  the  State  of  New 


Hampshire,  the  State  of  Maine,  in  fact 
all  New  England — I  guess  the  whole 
coimtry. 

The  textile  Industry  has  problems,  as  I 
know  from  my  own  experience. 

But  the  real  crises  in  New  Hampshire 
today  is  the  one  faced  by  the  shoe  in- 
dustry. 

As  I  said,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  cannot  be  here  today  and  has 
a  prepared  statement,  which  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Muskie  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Edmttnd  S.   Mttskie 

The  shoe  Industry  In  America  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  critical  problem  of  foreign 
Imports.  Many  small  shoe  companies  are  be- 
ing forced  out  of  existence  by  a  combination 
of  high  labor  input,  narrow  profit  margins, 
and  limited  capital  resources. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  what  has  happened 
on  a  national  scale.  In  1957,  before' foreign 
manufacturers  discovered  the  American 
footwear  market,  total  imports  of  leather 
vinyl  footwear  amounted  to  7.8  million  pairs 
valued  at  $13  million.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  970  American  shoe  companies 
operating  1,196  factories  which  produced 
585.4  mUlon  pairs  of  shoes  and  sllpp>ers  a 
year.  Imports  stmounted  to  only  1.3  percent 
of  U.S.  production. 

In  the  early  1960'b,  as  their  economies 
progressed,  other  nations  began  to  realize 
that  the  American  market  was  wide  open  to 
them.  Shoe  Imports  to  the  United  States  be- 
gan to  climb — to  36  minion  pairs  In  1961,  76 
million  pairs  In  1964,  96  million  pairs  In  1966. 

In  1967,  Imports  soared  to  over  129  million 
I>airs  of  leather  and  leather-type  footwear 
valued  at  $217  million.  This  waa  almost  22 
percent  of  our  domestic  production — much 
greater  than  the  impact  of  steel,  which  has 
been  afforded  relief  through  legislative 
auTtion. 

Domestic  shoe  production  in  that  same 
year  was  600  million  pairs,  only  two  million 
pairs  above  1967. 

In  1968,  Imports  Increased  again  by  some 
36  percent  to  over  175  million  pairs  valued  at 
$329  million.  Even  though  domestic  produc- 
tion reached  an  estimated  646  million  pairs. 
Imports  climbed  to  27  percent  of  total  do- 
mestic production. 

Why  la  it  possible  for  shoe  imports  to  make 
such  inroads  in  our  home  market?  This  de- 
velopment Is  partially  a  result  of  the  ofTer  of 
something  new  and  different  to  consumers. 
But  the  bulk  of  shoe  Imports  come  because 
they  are  produced  by  low-priced  labor;  be- 
cause they  are  lower  In  price  than  American 
shoes;  and  because  they  provide  retailers 
with  a  higher  margin  of  profit. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  practically  all  im- 
ported shoes  are  priced  to  undersell  compa- 
rable American-made  shoes  while  offering  re- 
tailers a  higher  markup. 

It  is  the  price  advantage  that  makes  the 
difference.  Imported  shoes  sell  at  prices  from 
$2  to  $6  less  than  U.S.  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  sell  them.  Often  the  selling  price  of 
foreign  footwear  is  below  the  price  at  which 
U.S.  manufacturers  can  make  them.  This 
price  difference  results  from  the  fact  that 
foreign  shoes  are  made  by  shoeworkers  earn- 
ing one-half  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
paid  our  own  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  this  flood  of  foreign  foot- 
wear on  American  shoe  manufacturers  has 
been  critical.  The  number  of  shoe  compa- 
nies in  thb  United  States  has  dropped  to  700 
operating  less  than  1 ,000  plants.  Some  of  this 
decline  may  be  attributed  to  normal  attri- 
tion within  the  indiutry.  But  It  is  significant 
that  the  number  of  shoe  firms  going  out  of 
business  has  accelerated  with  the  radical  in- 


crease in  imports.  And  most  of  these  com- 
panies can  trace  their  failure  to  their  in- 
ability to  compete  in  price  with  Imports. 

Footwear  Isiports  have  meant  the  export 
of  Jobs  which  should  have  been  performed 
by  American  workers. 

During  1968  there  were  an  estimated  64.200 
Job  opportunities  lost  in  this  Industry  be- 
cause of  Imports.  By  1975,  it  is  estimated 
that  168,600  Job  opportunities  will  have  been 
lost  for  this  same  reason. 

If  this  situation  continues.  It  will  Inevi- 
tably mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  shoe 
factories  and  thousands  of  Jobs  in  many 
small  towns  and  cities  where  shoe  manu- 
facturing makes  an  important  contribution 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 

It  will  also  discourage  investment  in  new 
shoe  plants  that  might  otherwise  come  to 
these  communities.  No  manufacturer  Is  go- 
ing to  risk  an  investment  of  from  $500,000  to 
$2  million  In  new  plants  and  equipment 
when  he  faces  price  competition  of  this  sort 
from  Importers.  Thus,  the  conmiunity's  op- 
portunity for  growth  through  expansion  of 
Its  shoe  Industry  will  be  lost — unless  some- 
thing Is  done  soon  to  relieve  the  import 
problem. 

I  have  Joined  In  the  request  for  voluntary 
limitations  on  footwear  Imports  which  will 
be  made  to  President  Nixon.  I  hope  these 
voluntary  limitations  will  be  achieved,  and 
I  hope  they  will  work.  If  they  are  not  soon 
reached,  or  If  they  prove  to  be  ineffective, 
legislation  to  enforce  an  orderly  marketing 
plan  for  footwear  will  become  essential  to 
the  economy  of  my  State,  New  England,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  parallels  between  the  problems  of  the 
shoe  industry  and  the  textile  Industry  are 
clear.  Both  must  have  prompt  and  effective 
help. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
this  country's  and  my  State's  oldest  in- 
dustries is  headed  for  disaster  even  in 
the  face  of  a  steadily  growing  demand 
for  Its  product.  This  sounds  incredible, 
yet  right  now  and  for  the  past  10  years 
over  236,000  hard-working,  self-support- 
ing, tax-paying  U.S.  shoe  workers  are 
gradually  losing  their  jobs  to  European 
and  Asian  nationals,  all  because  our  for- 
eign trade  policy  holds  the  door  wide 
open  to  shoe  imports. 

Prom  1955  to  1967  employment  in  the 
footwear  industry  dropped  by  over  20.- 
000  workers.  New  Hampshire  alone  has 
lost  nearly  3,000  jobs  in  her  footwear  in- 
dustry since  1962 — 1,200  of  them  in  1969 
alone.  Labor  leaders  and  shoe  workers  are 
asking  when  this  trend  will  stop.  Nobody 
knows,  though  all  of  us  are  deep^ 
concerned. 

The  shoe  Industry  differs  substantially 
from  most  other  American  industries 
which  face  competition  from  abroad. 
Unlike  the  oil  industry,  for  example,  the 
shoe  industry  receives  no  special  tax  sub- 
sidles  and  privileges.  Unlike  the  steel  in- 
dustry, the  shoe  Industry  Is  not  a  major 
beneficiary  of  buy  American  legislation. 
Unlike  many  of  our  food  producers,  shoe 
manufacturers  cannot  rely  on  Federal 
price  supports.  Unlike  the  shipbuilding 
Industry,  the  shoe  industry  does  not  have 
the  advantage  of  federally  supported 
mortgages  or  Federal  insistence  on  using 
American  hulls. 

In  short,  the  shoe  Industry,  which  re- 
ceives no  specleJ  Federal  subsidies,  has  a 
valid  argument  in  its  efforts  to  seek  a  ra- 
tional measure  of  relief  from  Imports. 

The  bald  truth  is  that  our  foreign 
trade  policy  is  in  effect  giving  jobs  of 
American  workers  to  their  foreign  coun- 
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terparts.  Last  year  in  the  Dtalted  States 
ovBT  a  fadlllon  pairs  of  dioes  were  sold  at 
retail,  but  this  did  not  hdtp  domestic 
manufacturers  and  vmkers  because  over 
175  minion  pairs  were  imported  fnnn 
countries  where  wage  scales  are  pitifully 
low.  Among  those  sending  us  most  <rf  the 
shoes  we  lmp<Mt,  Italy  pays  highest 
wages;  yet  these  are  less  than  half  the 
UJB.  average.  In  Taiwan  22  cents  an  hour 
Is  considered  good  pay.  And  In  Spain, 
which  last  year  more  than  doubled  Its 
shoe  shipments  to  us,  there  is  a  2-year 
"no  compensation"  apprentice  system 
for  children. 

Consider  the  impact  on  a  town  like 
Derry,  NJJ.,  when  Jodi  Shoe  Co.  closed 
last  week.  There  were  approximately 
1,200  nonagrlcultural  workers  in  Derry. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  lost  their 
jobs  when  Jodl  closed.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  work  force  in  a  town  of  4,500 
people,  out  on  the  street.  This  company 
produced  women's  shoes  of  good  quality. 
It  paid  Its  workers  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work.  It  is  now  out  of  business  and 
.250  workers  are  without  Jobs  because  of 
Jow->ii|ge  imports  which  have  now  taken 
over  26  percent  of  our  domestic  nuu'ket 
There  is  currently  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  a  proposed  Or- 
derly liarketing  Act.  I  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing tills  legislation  because  I  have  be- 
come disillusioned  with  the  possibility 
of  the  administration's  acting  to  negoti- 
ate voluntary  trade  agreements  with  the 
principal  foreign  suppliers  of  shoes. 

The  time  has  come  for  clear-cut  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  impose  market- 
ing arrangements  on  shoes. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  an  early  support- 
er of  the  petition  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  has  circu- 
lated, asking  President  Nixon  to  begin 
negotiations  for  voluntary  limitations  on 
footwear  imports.  I  sincerely  hope  tills 
petition,  which  now  carries  the  names  of 
45  Members  of  this  body,  will  receive 
immediate  and  serious  consideration  at 
the  White  House.  Help  cannot  come  too 
quickly  for  the  shoe  workers  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  anyone  who  doubts  the  need 
for  such  help  Is  Invited  to  visit  Derry 
N.H. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  address  he  has  delivered. 

Wool  production  is  important  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  of  Idaho,  and  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  ominous  implica- 
tions of  steadily  rising  volumes  of  wool 
textile    imports.    Those    coming    from 
Japan  are  especially  disturbing  because, 
given  the  low-wage  rates  in  the  country, 
I  see  no  means  by  which  our  textile  in- 
dustry can  compete  against  them  in  the 
absence  of  some  sort  of  workable  inter- 
national   agreement.    Teclmology    and 
managerial  efficiency  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient because  these  are  as  accessible  to 
the  Japanese  as  they  are  to  us.  Anyone 
who  thinks  this  is  not  true  need  only 
study  the  trade  statistics  which  will  show 
that  Japan  enjoys  a  substantial  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States  in  nearlv 
every  major  category  of  manufactured 
products,  except  aircraft.  Are  we  to  infer 
from  this  that  the  United  States  lags  in 
technology  and  managerial  efficiency  in 
every  important  line  of  manufacture? 
The  fact  is,  as  Senator  Talmaoge  has 
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pointed  out,  tiiat  J^Mm's  trade  advan- 
tage vis-a-vis  the  United  States  Is  based 
on  low  wages,  on  one  hand,  and  an  ex- 
tremely restrictive  trade  policy  on  the 
other.  She  keeps  her  wages  low,  in  part, 
by  refusing  to  permit  foreign  capital  to 
establish  plants  in  Japan,  which  would 
bid  up  real  wages  to  the  benefit  of 
Japanese  workers.  She  keeps  her  trade 
surplus  large  and  growing  by  excluding 
manufactured  imports  and  providing 
comprehensive  export  incentives  to  her 
producers. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  clever  strategy  for 
developing  a  country  rapidly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  trading  pcutners.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  main  burden  of  tills 
strategy  falls  on  the  United  States,  since 
all  other  major  countries  have  seen  fit  to 
defend  their  domestic  enmomies  from 
undue  dislocation  originating  in  trade 
relations  with  Japan.  Nearly  every  na- 
tion except  the  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, strictly  controls  textile  imports  from 
Japan. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  faced  the 
fact  that  Japan  has  not  achieved  her 
remarkable  growth  exclusively  by  means 
compatible  with  the  concepts  of  free 
trade  she  insists  upon  when  discussing 
our  trade  policy.  Once  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized and  accepted,  we  should  be  able 
to  get  beyond  the  semantics  and  attack, 
pragmatically,  the  problem  of  how  to  set 
up  a  reasonable  and  equitable  basis  for 
textile  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
the  majority  of  my  constituents  as  well 
as  for  millions  of  Americans  living  in 
other  States  when  I  say  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  every  right  to  expect  co- 
operation from  Japan  in  the  matter  of 
international  negotiations  on  textile 
trade.  Our  economic  and  social  situation 
call  for  it,  and  our  history  of  generosity 
toward  Japan  following  a  bitter  and  de- 
structive war  justifies  the  expectation 
that  Japan  will  respond  to  our  bid  for 
constructive  negotiations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  because  of  the  vol- 
imie  of  imports  of  textile  articles. 

As  our  colleague  has  stated,  the  Uhited 
States  has  embarked  on  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain from  its  trading  partners  agreement 
to  a  reasonable  basis  for  trade  in  textile 
articles.  His  references  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans,  who  lias  carried  for- 
ward this  effort  and  his  reception  in 
Japan,  are  particularly  important. 

Imports  of  textile  articles  from  Japan 
represent  a  significant  portion  of  total 
textile  imports.  These  imports  constitute 
a  wide  range  of  textile  commodities  and 
have  an  effect  on  all  segments  of 
the  overall  textile  Industry.  Including 
manmade  fiber  production,  as  well  as 
fabric  and  apparel  manufacturing.  The 
constantly  growing  imports,  as  pointed 
out  have  a  damaging  effect  on  our  total 
textile  employment  and  employment  de- 
pendent on  or  generated  by  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile industry.  Frankly,  it  is  my  belief  tliat 
for  areas  such  as  our  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
States,  there  is  a  potentially  tragic  im- 
plication. 


In  March  1967  I  spoke  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  colloquy  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pastors)  .  It  was 
a  privilege  to  support  his  efforts  to  rem- 
edy the  textile  import  problem.  I  related 
the  Importance  of  the  textile-apparel- 
manmade  fiber  complex .  to  the  Appa- 
lachian States.  I  noted  the  seeming  in- 
congruity of  allowing  imports  to  prevent 
job  expansion  while  the  Congress  has 
committed  our  Government  to  special 
programs  for  the  approximatley  20  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  the  13-State  area. 
The  threat  presented  by  the  low-price! 
low-wage  Japanese  Imports  has  a  very 
real  Impact  on  the  citizens  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area,  where  textile  Industry 
employment  represents  approximately 
one  out  of  every  four  manufacturing 
jobs.  While  it  is  not  fully  an  Appalachian 
problem,  or  a  problem  of  West  Virginia, 
and  though  indeed  It  is  a  serious  na- 
tional problem,  the  effect  of  growing 
textile  imports  manifests  itself  most  dra- 
matically among  these  workers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  major  U.S.  in- 
dustry, employing  in  total  over  2  mil- 
lion  people  directly,  and  millions  more 
in  supporting  industries  or  businesses 
dependent  on  the  continued  health  of 
textile  operations. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
other  colleagues  of  my  continued  coop- 
eration In  efforts  to  secure  an  equitable 
remedy  to  the  import  problem  facing  the 
textile,  manmade  fiber  and  apparel  in- 
dustry complex. 

Mr.  President,  every  major  Industiy  in 
our  State  of  West  Virginia  is  afflicted 
by  the  damaging  Impact  of  rapidly  rising 
imports.  These  include  food  products, 
textile  mill  products,  apparel,  and  man- 
made  fibers,  lumlier  and  wood  products, 
chemicals,  glass,  china  and  earthenware, 
steel,  shoes,  and  electronic  components. 
All  are  important  industries.  I  have 
stressed  tills  on  many  occasions.  Today, 
however,  I  emphasize  textile  operations 
wiiich  Involve  over  9,000  workers  in  our 
State. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  inter- 
est In  President  Nixon's  program  for  ne- 
gotiating a  solution  to  tlie  textile  import 
problem  is  imderstandable.  A  solution  to 
tills  problem,  however,  will  not  represent 
a  panacea  for  West  Virginia.  It  will  help 
to  protect  the  Jobs  of  nearly  9,500 
workers. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  reports  that 
have  been  issued  concerning  Secretary 
Stans'  trips  to  Europe  and  the  Par  East 
that  Japan  is  the  key  to  the  prompt 
commencement  of  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  sup- 
pliers of  textile  products  to  the  United 
States.  Japan  Is  certainly  a  major  source 
of  the  imports  which  are  damaging  to 
domestic  emplos^nent  levels.  The  Inroads 
of  Japanese  products  into  the  American 
market  are  based  on  their  low  wages. 
Willie  we  may  have  certain  advantages, 
our  wages— four  or  five  times  greater 
than  those  paid  In  Japan — simply  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

An  indication  of  the  textile  import 
problem  Is  contained  In  a  recent  report 
issued  by  the  Trade  Relations  Council  of 
the  United  States.  The  report  estimates 
the  jobs  lost  in  1966 — the  latest  year  for 
wlilch  complete  Government  data  was 
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available — as  a  result  of  our  foreign  trade 
deficit  In  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industries.  Our  Nation's  import  deficit  in 
textile  mill  products,  apparel,  and  man- 
made  fibers  amounted  to  an  equivalent 
of  82,000  jobs. 

The  same  report  has  a  special  analysis 
of  the  employment  effects  of  U.S.  trade 
with  Japan  in  1967.  Our  Nation's  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  for  that  year  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  28.000  jobs  in  the  textile 
mill  products,  apparel,  and  manmade 
fibers  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
Nation  can  exercise  some  reasonable 
amoimt  of  regulation  over  the  rising  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods  to  help  do- 
mestic industries. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Stans 
should  be  strongly  supported  in  their 
efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  textile 
import  problem.  I  support  now — as  I 
have  in  the  past — legislation  that  will 
regulate  the  amoimt  of  foreign-produced 
textiles  which  can  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

Congress  can  make  its  desires  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  President  and  our 
trade  partners.  Our  Imports  need  to  be 
regulated  In  some  reasonable  manner 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple as  well  as  that  of  those  workers  In 
other  lands  who  desire  access  for  their 
products  to  the  U.S.  market.  If  the  tor- 
rent of  Imports  is  not  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  safe  channel.  It  will  erode 
the  American  market  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  welfare  of  foreign  workers  will 
be  sacrified,  no  less  ttian  that  of  our  own 
people. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment, 
in  accordance  with  its  previous  order, 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  34  minutes)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  July  1,  1969, 
at  11  ajn. 

nominahons 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  30,  1969,  imder  authority  of 
the  order  of  June  27, 1969: 

AOENOT    POR   INTBRNATIONAI,   DEVELOPMENT 

Roderlc  L.  O'Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 

David  W.  Oberlin,  of  MlnnesoU,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  vice  Joseph  H. 
McCann,  resigned. 

Mississippi  Rtver  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlllard  Roper,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  28  June  1879  (21 
Stat.  37)  (33  U.S.C.  642),  vice  MaJ.  Gen. 
Clarence  C.  Haug,  who  Is  retiring  on  July  31, 
1989. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  30,  1969: 

Incorporator 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  an 
Incorporator  of  the  corporation  authorized 
by  section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  vice  Edgar  P. 
Kaiser. 

ATOMIC  Energy  Commission 

Clarence  E.  Larson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1974. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  FR4279  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President  In 
the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  poeltlons  of  Importance  and  responslblUty 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
To  be  general 

lA.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  FR4496   (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJB.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton.  FR4719   (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Goldswortby,  rei631. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  FR8709.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.   Gen.    Timothy    F.    O^Keefe,    FR4608, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  FR4836, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  B.  Slmler,  FR9236.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  C.  Jones.  FR9887,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton.  FR8693,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8218,  8351.  8363.  and 
8392,  title  10  of  the  United  State*  Code: 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson.  FG761239,  Del- 
aware Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  J.  Crlsler,  PG822488,  Missis- 
sippi Air  National  Guard. 

Col.   Jack    Motes,    PG1180275,    California 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Earl  G.  Pate,  Jr.,  FG781393,  Tennessee 
Air  National  Guard. 


CONFIRMA'nON 
Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate,  June  30,  1969: 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff 
Gen.  Earle  GUmore  Wheeler.  018715,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  for  reappointment  as  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional  term 
of  1  year. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mowrfai^,  June  30,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Donald  H.  Bowen,  Downtown 
Baptist  Church.  Alexandria,  Va..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Lord  Ood,  into  Tliy  holy  presaice  we 
come,  not  as  beggars  asking  crumt>s,  but 
as  clilldren  talking  to  their  father. 

We  pause  to  ask  Ttiy  special  favor  upon 
these,  our  leaders.  May  every  single  one 
of  us  be  mindful  of  the  promise  that  the 
fear  of  ttie  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom and  your  further  promise  of  blessing 
to  those  who  place  their  trust  in  You. 
As  with  Tliy  servant  of  old,  may  we  not 
lie  ashamed  then  to  bow  our  heads  and 
ask  for  wisdom,  understanding,  and  most 
of  all,  a  double  portion  of  Thy  spirit. 

And  here,  on  the  eve  of  our  national 
birthday,  may  we  be  especially  mindful 
of  Your  many  blessings  upon  this  land 
of  ours  and  may  we  be  proud  to  salute 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  sing  "God  Bless 
America."  At  the  same  time,  may  we  be 
mindful  of  Your  promise :  "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people,"  and  most  of  all,  mindful 
of  that  word  of  warning.  "Except  the 
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Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain." 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Your  Son, 
our  Saviour.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  27.  1969,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved.   

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1011. 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
POR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION  PROGRAM.    1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  1011)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  91-333) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (8.  1011) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline 


water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  (66  Stat.  328).  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951  et  seq),  during 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  sum  of  S26.000.000  as 
follows : 

"(1)  research  and  development  operating 
expenses,  not  more  than  $17,223,000; 

"(2)  design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities, not  more  than  $5,355,000; 

"(3)  design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules,  not  more  than 
$1,460,000;   and 

"(4)  administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $1,972,000. 

"(b)  Expenditures  and  obligations  imder 
any  of  the  Items  In  this  section  except  Item 
(4)  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  10 
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per  centum  if  such  IncresM  Is  accompanied 
by  an  equal  decrease  in  expendltxires  and  ob- 
ligations imder  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Items,  Including  item  (4). 

"Skc.  2.  In  addition  to  the  s\ims  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  any  funds  previotisly  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  which  are  not  obligated 
on  June  30,  I9fl0,  subject  to  the  dollar  Umlta- 
tlons  appUcable  to  the  fiscal  year  196B  oro- 
87sm." 

Watkk    N.    Asfinau., 
Habou)  T.   Johnson, 
Jamks  a.  Haixt. 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Ckaio  Hosicsa, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 

HZNXT     M.     jACKfiON, 

Clinton  P.  Andeuon, 
Fkank  E.  Moss, 
Ijcn  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
BTATnaarr 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  S. 
1011,    to   authorize   appropriations   for   the 
saline  water  conversion   program  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
this  statement  In  explanation  of  the  actions 
recommended   and   adopted   In   the   accom- 
panying conference  report. 
"  The  rwmmlttee  of  conference  adopted  the 
languae:e-of  the  House  version  of  S.  loil  ex- 
cept for  the  amoimt  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  Senate  version  authorized  $27.- 
000,000  and   the   House   version   authorized 
825,000,000.  The  revised  recomjnendatlon  of 
the    Administration    was     $26,000,000.    The 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an  appro- 
priations authorization  of  $26,000,000.  thus 
agreeing  to  the  Administration's  request  in 
this  regard  and  reflecting  a  division  of  the 
difference  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  8.  1011.  The  tl.000,000  thus  added  to  the 
amount   included   in   the   House   version   U 
added  to  category  I,  research  and  develop- 
ment   operating    expenses,    increasing    that 
amount  from  $16,223,000  to  $17,223,000. 
Watne  N.  Aspthall, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Jascxs  a.  Halzt. 
John  P.  Satlor, 
Craig  Hosmer 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  for  the  space 
program  facilities  and  restore  the  name 
"Cape  Canaveral"  to  the  cape. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  a  delegation 
meeting  that  the  name  "Cape  Canav- 
eral" was  over  400  years  old,  one  of  the 
oldest  names  applicable  to  any  geo- 
graphical feature  In  the  United  States 
and  that  the  original  Intention  of  the 
Oovemment  apparently  was  to  name  the 
space  center  after  the  late  President  but 
not  to  change  the  name  of  the  cape. 

The  Florida  delegation's  recommenda- 
tion is  being  addressed  to  the  President 
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RESTORE  ANCIENT  NAME  OP  "CAPE 
CANAVERAL"  IN  FLORIDA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
a  very  substantial  majority  of  the  Flor- 
ida  House   congressional   delegation,   I 
announce  emphatic  support  for  the  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  ancient  name  of 
"Cape  Canaveral"  in  Florida.  This  action 
supports  a  resolution   adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
Mme  effect  and  steps  taken  by  Florida's 
two  UJ3.  Senators  for  this  purpose  The 
Florida  State  Senate  resolution,  which 
was  concurred  In  by  the  State  house  re- 
quested the   restoration  of   the  name 
Cape  Canaveral"  to  the  geographical 
area  of  the  cape  while  retaining  the 
name  of  the  "John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center"  for  the  space  program  facilities 
•nie  resolutiim  asked  Uiat  tiie  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Honorable  Edward  M  Kin- 
HTiDY  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names 
should  retain  the  name  of  the  John 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  SURTAX 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  taking 
an  action  which  will  decide  the  future  of 
meaningful  revenue-raising  tax  reform 

We  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  a  responsibility  to  fol- 
low the  mandate  of  the  people  who  are 
discouraged  with  promises  unfulfilled 
and  pledges  unredeemed.  Reform  was 
promised  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 
Reform  was  promised  In  the  surtax  bill 
of  1968.  Reform  will  again  be  promised 
today— if  only  we  will  capitulate  and 
pass  this  act  today. 

Our  patience  with  promises  and 
pledges  has  run  out.  Reform  must  not  be 
delayed. 

Today,  this  critical  bill  reaches  the 
House  under  a  closed,  controUed,  and 
protected  rule.  There  are  no  options  ex- 
cept the  motion  to  recommit  which  will 
be  the  sole  privilege  of  the  Republican 
minority. 

Although  I  protested  this  procedure 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  I  will  not 
seek  a  rollcall  on  the  rule.  Many  Mem- 
bers opposed  to  the  bill  will  procedurally 
support  the  closed  rule  so  that  they  can 
more  clearly  proceed  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 

The  issue  is  now  joined.  The  American 
people  can  determine  with  Interest  who 
is  for  reform  and  who  is  opposed. 


that  time  the  Democrats  urged  the  Re- 
publicans It  would  be  irresponsible  not 
to  vote  for  an  Increase  in  the  debt  limit 
We  did  not  get  their  support  on  this,  and 
the  debt  limit  was  not  passed.  We  might 
have  thought  the  country  was  going  to 
fall  apart.  It  did  not.  Within  24  hours  we 
had  a  debt  bill  that  carried  with  it  a  re- 
quired $6  billion  reduction  In  spending 
and  thus  gained  the  approval  of  the 
Republicans. 

I  predict,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  particular  tax  bill  today,  within 
24  hours  we  will  have  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  tax  bill  that  will  include  within 
It  the  tax  reform  that  this  country  is  so 
urgentiy  striving  for  and  seeking  today 
Make  no  mistake;  If  we  do  not  have 
tax  reform  tied  to  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax, we  will  not  be  successful  In  achiev- 
ing meaningful  reform.  No  matter  how 
vehement  the  statements  made  by  lead- 
ers of  the  House  or  leaders  of  the  com- 
mittee.  The   history   of   efforts   of   tax 
reform  should  make  this  crystal  clear  to 
the  most  casual  observer. 


EQUITY  REQUIRED  IN  TAX  BURDEN 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has  just 
been  in  the  weU  to  express  what  I  think 
IS  the  true  question  which  I  think  will  be 
before  the  House  today.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  this  House  will  stand  up 
to  its  responsibility  to  bring  equity  in  the 
burdens  of  taxation  which  this  House 
places  upon  the  people  of  this  country 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  extend  the 
burden  that  has  been  placed  primarily 
upon  the  middle-income  earners  of 
America,  and  they  know,  these  mlddle- 
mcome  earners,  that  there  are  inequities 
which  are  placing  upon  them  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  that  is  not  being  equally 
shared. 

I  suggest  we  are  In  a  situation.  Just  as 
tile  gentieman  of  the  Republican  Parity 
brought  to  our  attention  2  years  ago  At 


MEANINGFUL  TAX  REFORM 
REQUIRED 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

.J^^J^^^-  ^^-  Speaker,  It  seems  as 
though  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
made  up  their  mhids  to  try  to  rape  the 
average  taxpayer  today. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  that 
nor  do  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  i 
think  the  votes  of  those  who  vote  for  the 
bill  today  without  meaningful  tax  reform 
being  Included,  will  come  back  to  haunt 
them— and  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  that  It  does  haunt  them 

If  anybody  here  thinks  for  1  min- 
ute—including my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana— If  we  pass  this  bUl  there 
will  be  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee a  meaningful  tax  reform  bill,  he  is 
kidding  somebody,  probably  himself,  be- 
cause It  will  never  happen— and  the 
gentieman  knows  It  and  I  know  It 


CHEROKEE      DRAMA.      "TRAIL      OF 
TEARS,"  BEGINS  FIRST  SEASON 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  thou- 
sands were  deeply  moved  by  the  opening 
night  performance  of  the  Cherokee 
drama.  "The  Trail  of  Tears,"  last  Friday 
evening,  near  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

The  presentation,  which  took  place  In 
a  spectacular  new  outdoor  theater  was 
hailed  by  critics  for  Its  music,  pageantry 
and  poetry. 

Written  by  Dr.  Kermit  Hunter,  with 
music  by  the  late  Dr.  Jack  Kllpatrick 
"The  Trail  of  Tears"  is  the  story  of  tiie 
CheroKee  Tribe's  tragic  removal  from 
their  homes  on  the  east  coast  to  Indian 
territory,  in  what  Is  now  Oklahoma,  and 
tells  of  the  bitter  split  within  the  tribe 
during  the  Civil  War. 
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Colorful  dances  and  songs  are  woven 
into  the  story,  which  Is  featured  by  strong 
characterizations  of  the  two  Cherokee 
leaders,  John  Ross  and  Stand  Watle. 

Thousands  of  visitors  are  expected  to 
witness  presentations  of  "The  Trail  of 
Tears"  during  the  siunmer  of  1969.  It  Is 
a  memorable  experience  for  all. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  "HJl." 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  score 
and  10  years  ago  today,  there  was 
brought  forth  on  this  earth,  where  the 
tall  com  grows  near  Arlspe,  Iowa,  one 
Infant,  a  dozen  squared,  to  be  named 
Harold  Royce  Gross. 

This  world  may  littie  note,  nor  long  re- 
mark what  I  say  here  today,  but  "H.R." 
has  lived  up  to  his  ntmie  as  a  foiir-square, 
yes,  12-sqiiare  straight  shooter. 

"The  presents  he  receives  today  may 
not  be  to  his  liking,  for  he  Is  a  modest 
but  imassuming  man,  but  be  assured  the 
Chamber,  the  Members,  and  yes,  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  will  know  of  his 
presence  here. 

Student,  statesman,  researcher,  and 
bane  of  Ill-doers,  the  latter  cannot  but 
respect  him,  and  all  have  long  since 
given  up  researching  what  drives  him 
on  relentlessly  for  God  suid  coimtry,  for 
truth  over  everything,  and  for  rights  smd 
individual  liberties  of  all. 

I  suspect  it  is  the  distillate  of  inheri- 
tance, sprinkled  with  experience  and  in- 
telligence, constant  application  and  true 
national  Interest,  generally  leavened 
with  prudence  and  judgment  of  an  un- 
common man;  but — 

Whatever  the  milieu,  the  good  Lord 
made  few  like  him  and  perhaps  for  rea- 
sons more  will  understand.  He  then 
surely  threw  away  the  key.  Those  of  us 
who  admire  and  love,  those  of  us  who 
dread  but  respect,  and  even  those  who 
fail  to  perceive,  join  today  in  saying, 
"  'Happy  Birthday,  HJl.'  We  are  glad 
you  were  horned.  We  are  happier  you  are 
here.  Many  happy  returns." 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTEMDL  ACT 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation  at 
this  time  which  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
establish  the  Santa  Barbara  CThannel  as 
a  marine  sanctuary.  Pollution  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  resulting  from 
a  continuing  oil  leak  has  reduced  the 
quality  of  Interstate  waters  below  the 
water  quality  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  imder  section 
10(c)  of  this  act  and  damages  the 
environment. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  espe- 
cially section  11,  which  deals  with  control 
of  pollution  from  Federal  Installations. 
Recent  action  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  H.R.  4148  amends   this 


section  to  resolve  the  problem  of  control- 
ling pollution  from  not  only  Federal  in- 
stallations but  also  form  federsdly  au- 
thorized projects.  My  amendment  to  that 
act  Is,  I  feel,  consistent  with  this  House 
Public  Works  Committee  approfudi  which 
was  as  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House  passage  as  HJl.  4148. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  SURTAX 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968, 
the  administration  stated  that  the  sur- 
tax was  needed  to  save  the  dollar,  to 
combat  inflation,  and  to  provide  support 
for  our  men  in  Vietnam.' |»ow,  this  year, 
we  are  still  faced  with  the  dollar  crisis, 
inflation  has  not  been  abated,  and  our 
men  are  still  Involved  in  the  terrible  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Although  75  percent  of  the  people  of 
my  district  In  my  questionnaire  last  year 
Indicated  opposition  to  this  tax,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  save  our  country  from  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Therefore.  I  voted  for  the 
surtax.  The  need  for  this  tsuc  is  as  great 
or  greater  now  than  it  was  then. 

It  is  time  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  place  the  welfare  of  oiu-  coim- 
try first.  To  my  friends  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  say,  "I  stood  with  you  to  save  the 
dollar,  to  combat  inflation,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  our  men  in  Vietnam." 

I  ask  you  today  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  tax  proposals  of  a  differ- 
ent administration,  to  save  the  dollar, 
combat  inflation,  and  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  men  in  Vietnam. 


A  VOTE  AGAINST  THE  TAX 
EXTENSION 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  plan  to  vote  against  the  tax 
bill  today.  I  have  been  here  26  years, 
and  we  have  been  promised  year  after 
year  after  year  that  we  would  have  a  tax 
reform.  I  have  not  seen  a  meaningful  tax 
reform  bill  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
record  shows — and  this  will  come  out  in 
the  debate — one  of  the  big  oil  companies 
had  a  net  income  of  $145  million  and 
paid  not  one  thin  dime  in  Federal  taxes. 
That  is  unfair  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  continue  placing 
the  burden  of  the  expense  of  this  Gov- 
ernment on  the  backs  of  the  middle- 
income  people  of  this  country.  They  are 
tired  of  it.  We  ought  to  defeat  this  tax 
bUl  in  the  hope  that  we  can  equalize  the 
tax  burden  in  this  country. 


Is  the  pledge  that  a  big  hunk  of  money 
will  continue  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
income — despite  campaign  promises  to 
the  contrary. 

A  year  ago  the  surtax  was  sold  as  some 
special  device  to  bring  under  control  the 
runaway  inflation  which  plagues  our 
land.  The  surtax  was  rtassed  and  the 
taxpayers  were  forced  to  uphold  their 
end  of  the  contrivance  but  big  brother 
Government  broke  the  covenant  by  not 
cutting,  as  promised,  uimecessary  Fed- 
eral spending.  Now  a  year  later  we  find 
inflation  not  under  control  but,  if  any- 
thing, escalated. 

We  are  now  led  to  believe  that  unless 
the  surtax  passes,  the  country  will  face 
depression,  chaos,  and  that  the  people 
will  suffer.  This  politics  of  fear  is  un- 
doubtedly valid — because  the  people 
will  continue  to  suffer  whether  or  not  the 
surtax  continues.  The  monied  interests 
who  have  continued  to  prosper  during 
inflationary  "good  times"  will  be  the 
least  affected  by  the  action  of  the  House. 

The  big  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  or  not  this  House  will  act  as 
true  representatives  of  the  American 
people — those  people  who,  from  all  ac- 
counts and  indications,  do  not  want  to 
bear  the  continued  burden  of  the  surtax. 

Certainly  something  has  to  be  done, 
but  the  people  look  to  us  in  Washington 
to  curb  the  problem  through  tax  reforms 
and  a  reduction  of  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  and  not  to  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem with  more  threats  and  more  repris- 
als and  more  taxes  against  decent,  hon- 
est, silent,  hard-working  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  vote  for  my 
people  and  represent  them  by  voting 
against  the  surtax  extension. 


THE  SURTAX  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
take  up  giving  a  present  to  all  of  those 
who  had  hoped  to  go  on  a  Fourth  of  July 
vacation  and  to  worry  those  who  will.  It 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  85,  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
cigarette  bill,  I  was  absent  because  of 
official  business.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
p>oint  of  order  that  a  quortmi  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered,  and 
the  following  Members  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names: 


[RoU  No.  96] 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Pa. 

Plmle 

Boland 

Hubert 

Powell 

Brooks 

Klrwan 

Rees 

CahUl 

Lennon 

Reld.  N.T. 

Carey 

Lipscomb 

Rosenthal 

CeUer 

Lujan 

Scheuer 

Cnark 

MacGregor 

Stephens 

Donohue 

Mtkva 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dorn 

Morgan 

Thompson,  N.J 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mosber 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford. 

OKonski 

Watson 

WUliam  D. 

O-NeiU,  Mass. 

Wolff 

GaUagher 

Ottlnger 

Ooodllng 

Phllbln 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 
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By  unanlmouB  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 


TEMPORARY  CONTINDINO  SUR- 
CHARGE AND  EXCISES,  REPEAL- 
INO  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  AND 
PROVIDINO  LOW  INCOBffi  AL- 
LOWANCE 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  453  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.   4S3 
Keaotved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
reaolutton  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolye  Iteelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  12390) 
to  continue  the  Income  tax  surcharge  and 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  com- 
munication servlcea  for  temporary  periods, 
to  terminate  the  Investment  credit,  to  pro- 
vide a  low  Income  allowance  for  Individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  or- 
der against  said  blU  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bm  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
houPB.  -ttr  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shaU  be 
In  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  secUon  of  the 
bUl  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendmenta  aa  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
ShaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmenta  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion   to 
recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Rolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

0«N«KAL    LEAVE    TO    KXTKND 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  this  rule 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
plan  to  yield  until  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks,  and  then  if  I  have  time  avail- 
able I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  probably  helped  to 
pass  more  rules  with  brief  comment  then 
anycme^  I  do  not  waste  time  on  rules 
ordinarily.  I  happen  to  believe  that  this 
rule  faces  no  great  difficulty,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  Issue  It  brings  to 
the  floor  is  of  overriding  Importance. 
Therefore  I  Intend  to  take  a  little  time 
as  I  have  indicated. 

I  want  to  make,  if  possible,  a  clear 


statement,  so  I  win  not  yield  until  aftw 
I  have  finished. 

Now,  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have 
a  closed  rule  today?  I  announced  publicly 
earlier  to  the  distlngulahed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
I  did  not  necessarily  plan  to  support  a 
closed  rule.  I  am  nU  so  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  the  House  to  believe  that 
the  House  cannot  function  without  a 
closed  rule.  For  many  years  the  House 
dealt  with  the  tariff  with  an  open  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  closed 
rule  Is  a  ccmvenlent  myth,  and  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  an  immodlfled  closed 
rule,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— and  of 
course  I  only  have  one  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules— is  that  those  who  desire 
a  tax  reform  could  not  get  together  oo 
a  single  bill  to  support,  and  those  who 
oppose  the  legislation  felt^-and  I  be- 
Ueve  wisely— that  if  they  had  a  closed 
rule  it  would  be  easier  to  vote  against 
the  legislation. 

This  is  really  why  we  had  10  votes  for 
a  closed  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
under  the  circumatanceE  that  exist  that 
this  is  the  right  way  to  consider  this 
bill— under  a  closed  rule.  There  is  no 
real  alternative.  Some  Members  asked 
for  an  open  rule,  some  Members  asked 
for  a  rule  that  would  make  in  order 
amendments  offered  only  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  could  conceive  of  an  open  rule 
at  some  other  time  than  the  last  day  of 
the  bill's  life.  I  could  conceive  of  it  even 
on  a  matter  that  is  enormously  con- 
troversial, and  upon  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  spend  a  month  or  so,  but  I  could 
not  conceive  of  it  under  these 
circumstances. 

And  In  the  absence  of  any  agreement 
on  a  plan  of  reform,  it  was  ridiculous 
for  us  to  consider  a  modified  rule. 

There  Is  great  complaint,  and  I  think 
absolutely  Justified,  on  the  way  this  bill 
has  been  handled  and  scheduled.  But  it 
has  been  compUcated  and  difllcult. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  to  change  his  mind  oo  two  critical 
wsues  before  the  bill  could  come  to  this 
floor  In  this  fashion.  He  campaigned 
against  the  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  after  he  was 
President  that  the  country  had  to  have 
It  and  his  administration  had  to  have  it 
He  made  it  pretty  clear  that  he  was  not 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit 
until  just  a  few  days  before  the  an- 
nouncement that  again  he  had  changed 
his  mind. 

I  am  not  being  critical.  I  think  he 
made  the  right  decision.  I  happen  to 
have  felt  that  way  all  through  the  cam- 
paign and  do  feel  that  way  now. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  way  the 
matter  is  scheduled.  Frankly,  i  am  not 
being  critical  of  any  individual  But  I 
must  say,  and  everybody  must  know  I 
have  been  a  somewhat  vocal  critic  of 
both  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  over  a  period  of  time  I  sus- 
pect that  I  have  been  the  most  vocal  and 
a  most  outspoken  critic.  So  certainly  the 
way  it  is  scheduled  and  how  it  has  been 
haiidled  Is  not  the  reason  I  am  for  the 
rule  and  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
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Some  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  work  with  on  every 
great  cause  in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
in  this  Congress,  in  the  domestic  field  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  and  on  all  the  hu- 
manltarian  mearares,  the  welfare  mat- 
ters, tbe  leaden  of  the  great  American 
labor  movement,  and  almost  all  liberal 
organizations  oppose  this  bUl.  I  am  still 

TOT  X%, 

I  am  for  It  because  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant In  very  real  terms— not  In  the 
terms  of  absolutism  that  you  may  hear 
during  the  debate  today— not  that  If  we 
fall  to  pass  a  tax  biU  there  will  be  a  dis- 
aster.  I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be 
Imt  is  merely  my  best  judgment  that 
there  may  be. 

Not  because  one  may  say  It  is  responsi- 
ble to  be  for  it  and  irresponsible  to  be 
against  It.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  very 
many  people  on  either  side— although 
toere  are  a  few  and  they  are  on  both 
aides  of  the  aisle  who  demagog  on  great 
issues— I  think  there  are  very  few  Mem- 
bers  of  this  institution  who  when  we  get 
down  to  the  wire  do  not  vote  the  way 
they  believe  Is  best  for  the  country,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  responsibility. 

One  can  blow  up  the  idea  of  respon- 
sibility by  talking  about  who  voted  for  it 
the  last  time  and  who  voted  against  if 
and  who  will  vote  for  It  this  time  and 
who  will  vote  against  it.  I  mean  you  are 
going  to  have  a  wonderful  collection  of 
Interchanges,  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  responsibility— or  even  with 
politics  because  a  Republican  has  a  rea- 
son to  believe  in  his  heart  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  more  frugal  than  a 
Democratic  administration.  A  Democrat 
has  a  reason  hi  his  heart>-not  I— to  dis- 
trust a  Republican  President's  use;  that 
is,  the  political  use  of  the  passage  of  the 
surtax.  This  is  not  irresponsibility. 

This  is  just  looking  at  what  some  peo- 
ple consider  as  first  things  first. 

But  I  am  for  the  bill  and  for  the  sur- 
tax for  the  very  simple  reason  that  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  spent 
years  working  on  political  economics  in 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I  have 
been  on  it  since  1951. 

I  have  an  acquahitanceship  with  the 
economists  of  the  country— liberal  and 
conservaUve.  The  ones  whom  I  respec^- 
and  that  Includes  Walter  Heller,  whose 
statement  is  being  circulated  among  the 
liberals  purportedly  to  prove  that  he 
really  feels  we  should  not  vote  for  the 
surtax  today— all  the  economists  whom 
I  respect  say  that  they  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  have  It.  All  the  economists 
who  have  a  good  record  In  dealing  with 
the  economy  tadlcate  that  It  Is  Impor- 
tant. 

Now.  I  might  even  be  against  it.  even 
despite  that,  if  I  thought  my  friends  who 
keep  talking  about  reform  were  realis- 
tic. There  is  no  question  that  we  urgently 
need  tax  reform,  and  in  my  judgment 
there  is  no  question  but  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret 

iin  ?^"®®  ^  ^^*^°^  maybe  a  small  step 
will  be  Important.  But  I  certainly  regret 
the  tlmhig  of  when  we  are  going  to  have 
a  reform  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  Why 
should  my  Uberal  friends  be  so  insistent 
on  reform  In  this  Congress.  In  this  ad- 
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ministration?  This,  to  me.  Is  the  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Here  we  have  an  administration  which, 
perfectly  legitimately.  Is  probuslness. 
Why  not?  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
being  probuslness.  But  they  are  more 
probiislness  than  the  majority  over  here. 
What  kind  of  reform  are  they  going  to 
be  for?  The  elimination  of  depletion  al- 
lowances? I  think  the  only  real  targets 
that  are  standing  up  there  without  con- 
stituencies, probably,  are — guess  what? — 
the  poor  old  foundations. 

A  great  many  people  keep  telling  you 
that  this  Congress  is  controlled  by  the 
Democrats.  It  is  a  convenient  myth.  A 
convenient  myth.  Anyone  who  counts 
votes  on  issues  knows  that  this  Congress 
is  controlled  by  those  of  like  mind  who 
are  conservative.  I  am  not  even  going  to 
call  them  a  conservative  coalition.  They 
agree  with  each  other.  That  is  the  Con- 
gress from  which  to  get  real  tax  reform? 
Jokes. 

There  are  some  alleged  alternatives. 
Some  of  my  friends  whom  I  respect 
greatly  point  out  that  in  their  judgment 
what  we  should  be  doing  Is  to  try  to  get 
a  new  regulation,  consumer  credit  con- 
trol. Really,  that  might  be  right.  But  I 
am  one  of  the  few  people  left  who  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency back  when  the  Korean  war  hit, 
and  I  watched  what  happened  when  we 
tried  to  Impose  that  kind  of  control,  how 
long  it  took  to  get  the  legislation  started, 
much  less  finished.  It  is  not  something 
that  is  done  easily.  It  Is  very  tough 
work.  And  when  you  get  price  and  wage 
controls,  although  I  started  in  in  1950 
being  for  them.  I  learned  that  they  did 
not  work  very  well  or  very  fairly.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  situation  where  I  might 
be  for  them  again. 

And  I  think  I  have  covered  pretty  well 
where  we  are  on  reform.  We  are  going  to 
have  reform.  The  President  has  made  a 
commitment.  I  see  the  minority  leader 
nodding.  I  know  he  is  committed.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  commit- 
ted. The  ranking  minority  member  is 
committed.  We  are  going  to  have  a  re- 
form bill,  and  I  will  probably  vote  for 
it — but  I  probably  will  not  like  it.  But 
I  believe  that  when  we  get  to  the  final 
moment  today  and  vote  on  this  bill,  we 
should  place  our  bets  carefully.  If  you 
vote  against  the  surtax  and  it  fails,  and 
we  have  the  kind  of  reaction  that  I  think 
may  take  place,  you  are  going  to  have  it 
on  your  conscience  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  not  had  a  real  recession  in  this 
country  since  1937.  Do  not  kid  yourself. 
We  have  had  little  ones  in  the  post- 
World-War-n  period.  We  have  the 
the  greatest  economic  skew  today  that 
we  have  ever  had,  and  the  fault  is  bi- 
partisan and  I  am  not  going  to  lay  the 
blame  here.  We  have  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic skew  we  have  ever  had  since  World 
War  II,  and  no  one  knows  what  will  hap- 
pen if  this  measure  Is  voted  down. 

Do  not  take  the  chance.  It  Is  a  good 
bet  to  vote  for  it,  because  what  have  we 
lost  if  it  passes?  A  little  popularity,  per- 
haps, for  a  short  thne  hi  the  off  year.  I 
am  not  talking  about  responsibihty.  You 
can  make  an  argument  for  voting  either 
way  if  you  wish.  I  am  Just  giving  you  my 


best  Judgment  on  why  I  am  on  the  dde 
that  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  except 
what  I  believe,  wrong.  It  Is  not  politi- 
cally expedient.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  smart  side. 

I  just  happen  to  believe  we  have  to 
pass  the  surtax,  not  next  month,  but 
today.       

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Bfr.  Boluhq)  has 
explained  House  Resolution  453.  It  will 
provide  4  hours  of  debate,  with  a  com- 
pletely closed  rule,  waiving  all  points  of 
order,  amendments  only  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  one  motion 
to  recommit.  This  is  In  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  12290.  the  surcharge  and 
excise  extension  and  Investment  credit 
repeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are: 

First,  to  continue  the  surcharge  at 
existing  rate  through  calendar  1969  and 
at  a  reduced  rate  through  fiscal  1970; 

Second,  to  postpone  for  1  year  the 
scheduled  reduction  In  excise  taxes  on 
autos  and  communications; 

Third,  to  repeal  the  Investment  credit 
as  of  the  end  of  April  18,  1969,  with 
exemptions  for  future  work  or  equipment 
contracted  for  by  that  date; 

Fourth,  to  provide  a  5-year  amortiza- 
tion for  air  and  water  pollution  control 
equipment  to  replace  the  Investment 
credit  in  this  one  field;  and 

Fifth,  to  provide  an  Increased  low-In- 
come provision  to  remove  many  low-in- 
come families  from  the  tax  rolls  and  low- 
er taxes  for  many  other  families. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  ef- 
fect on  revenues  during  fiscal  1974,  If 
the  bill  is  enacted,  will  be  to  increase 
revenues  by  $9,26QvO00,0OO.  The  extension 
of  the  surtax  will  bring  in  about  $7,640,- 
000,000.  The  repeal  of  the  hivestment 
credit  will  increase  revenue  by  $1,350.- 
000,000  and  the  excise  extension  will 
bring  in  $540,000,000.  The  low-income  al- 
lowance will  reduce  revenues  by  $270.- 
000,000. 

The  report  states  that  the  extension 
of  the  surcharge  is  necessary.  Not  to  do 
so  would  feed  the  existing  inflationary 
psychology,  permit  the  current  excessive 
economic  acti\'ity  to  continue  unchecked, 
which  could  drive  Interest  rates  still 
higher,  and  allow  greater  international 
pressure  on  the  dollar.  While  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  surcharge  has  been  too 
successful  in  stemming  inflation,  much 
of  this  is  due  to  loose  money  policy  which 
was  dropped  for  a  much  more  restrictive 
one  early  this  year.  This  reversal  is  now 
beginning  to  show  results  which  will  roll 
back  inflation  when  coupled  with  an  ex- 
tended surcharge. 

The  bill  continues  the  current  10-per- 
cent rate  through  calendar  1969.  The  rate 
is  reduced  to  5  percent  through  June  30, 
1970,  making  the  effective  rate  on  1970 
taxpayers  only  2.5  percent. 

In  order  to  Insure  an  adequate  brake 
on  Inflation,  the  bill  also  repeals  the  7- 


percent  Investment  credit  available  on 
plant  and  equipment  The  credit  Is  can- 
celed as  of  April  18, 1969.  Only  construc- 
tion, modernization,  and  equipment 
which  was  contracted  for  before  April 
19  will  stiU  qualify  for  the  7-percent 
credit.  The  credits  available  on  plant  and 
equipment  which  have  not  yet  been 
placed  In  oi>eratlon  must  be  used  by  the 
end  of  1974  or  they  Ic^Me.  Any  credits 
available  but  not  used  by  the  end  of 
1970  will  be  reduced  by  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  each  month  from  January  1971 
until  the  cut-off  date,  December  31, 1974. 
This  will  induce  taxpayers  to  get  their 
new  plant  and  equipment  operational 
because  investment  credit  deductions 
cannot  be  taken  until  they  are  opera- 
tional. 

While  repealing  the  investment  credit 
without  exception  the  bill  also  takes  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  problem  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  Equipment  for  this  pur- 
pose now  qualifies  for  the  investment 
credit.  Under  provisions  of  the  bill  such 
equipment  will  now  qualify  for  a  speeded- 
up  amortization  [>eriod  of  5  years.  Since 
equipment  life  is  at  least  15  to  20  yean. 
it  Is  expected  that  this  provision  will  help 
continue  purchases  of  pollution-fighting 
equipment. 

The  bill  Increases  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  program  initiated  by 
Congress  in  1964.  Present  law  provides 
the  starting  level  of  taxation  by  the 
niunber  of  $600  exemptions  combined 
with  the  minimum  standard  deduction — 
$300  for  the  first  exemption  plus  $100  for 
each  additional.  The  bill  virtually  re- 
moves from  the  tax  rolls  all  those  fam- 
ilies below  the  poverty  level — $3,300 — 
with  eight  persons  or  less.  Approximately 
5.2  million  tax  returns  will  pay  no  taxes 
and  an  additional  7  million  returns  will 
have  reduced  taxes  under  the  bill,  which 
provides  $1,100  of  nontaxable  income  for 
a  family  of  eight  or  fewer  persons.  The 
additional  tax-free  income  provided  by 
the  bill  is  phased  out  gradually  on  the 
basis  of  a  reduction  of  $1  In  the  amount 
of  the  additional  allowance  for  every  S2 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
Income  exceeds  the  maximum  nontax- 
able amount. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  excise  tax  on  autos  and 
communications.  The  auto  excise  is  7  per- 
cent; on  c(»nmunicatlon  services  it  is  10 
percent.  These  rates  are  extended  until 
January  1,  1971,  a  year  longer  than  pro- 
vided for  by  current  law,  and  the  planned 
reductions  to  lower  rates  are  each  put 
back  1  year. 

No  agency  letters  are  included  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  Ume  I  place  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Bur- 
bank  Daily  Review,  dated  June  19,  1969, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  dated  June  20,  1969: 
[Prom  the  Burbank  Dally  Review,  June  19, 
1900] 
Aim-lNTLaTioK  AcnoN  lacPESAnra 

For  nearly  half  a  year  the  administration 
of  President  Nixon  has  been  trying  vigor- 
ously to  curb  the  problem  of  Inexorable  In- 
flation It  inherited  and  the  "Inflation  psy- 
chology" In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tbe  Inflation  is  largely  the  result  of  tbe 
federal  government  spending  wildly  beyond 
Its  means  for  about  eight  years.  The  "Infla- 
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Uon  psychology"  occurs  when  people  over- 
buy becauBe  they  beUeve  prices  wUl  be 
higher  later. 

The  fact  that  the  efforts  to  curb  inflation 
and  the  thinking  that  nourishes  It  have  not 
had  the  full  effects  desired  was  made  pain- 
fully clear  by  the  recent  academic  discussion 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasury  secretary  David  M.  Kennedy 
WMmlng  that  we  could  "be  close  to  runaway 
inflauon,"  said  wage  and  price  controls  are 
an  extreme  posslbUlty.  It  was  a  view  later 
upheld  by  President  Nlzon. 

Neither  Mr.  Kennedy  nor  Mr.  Nixon  sug- 
gests or  wants  a  freeze  In  salaries  and  prices 
Both  are  on  record,  in  fact,  as  outspoken 
opponents  of  economic  controU  which  crys- 
tallize existing  problems,  postpone  solutions 
halt  competition  and  disrupt  the  interplay 
of  the  free  market  system. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr,  Kennedy  were  simply 
underscoring  dramatically  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  apathetic  about  taking  some  eventually 
inescapable  actions  to  bring  Inflation  und» 
control. 

As  a  mmimnm  the  action  required  of  Con- 
gna»  Is  the  passage  of  Mr.  Nixon's  infla- 
tionary control  package,  now  largely  ap- 
jwoved  In  committee.  It  Includes  extension 
or  the.  10  per  cent  surtax  which  will  expire 
June  aa,xonUnuatlon  of  the  telephone  and 
automobile  excise  taaes  and  repeal  of  invest- 
ment tax  credits  designed  to  stimulate  con- 
struction of  plants. 

The  executive  warnings  also  shotUd  stimu- 
late Congress  to  support  moderate  budget 
cuts  propoMd  by  Mr.   Nixon  which  would 
leave  a  «S.8  billion  budget  surplus— also  a 
deflationary  tool. 
Mr.   Nixon   and   Mr.   Kennedy  also   were 
!    S5f*^^  *°  businessmen,  labor— all  people 
They  are  asking  restraint  In  price  Increases 
moderaUon  In  wage  demands  and  common 
sense  In  buying  things. 

And  the  urgency  of  their  message  has  been 
rurtUer  underlined  by  the  volatile  stock  mar- 
Mt,  a  barometer  of  the  national  economic 
■«*te;  the  perpetually  rising  interest  rates, 
and  warnings  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  a  limit  might  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
size  of  business  loans. 

The  message  Is  that  we  can  no  longer  over- 
come years  of  economic  excesses  by  dolnn 
business  as  usual  and  hoping  that  Inflation 
wm  go  away  without  any  sacrlflces  on  our 
part. 

The  question  now  Is  how  to  keep  the 
sacrlflces  to  a  mlnlmvun. 
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be  more  easily  handled  because  It  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  current  tax  rates 
will  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  the  lag  time 
between  the  movement  of  economic  factors 
and  the  statistical  evidence  of  their  work- 
ings. In  the  month  or  two  m  which  the  sta- 
tistics are  being  compiled,  other  develop- 
ments may  have  occurred  to  affect  the  trend 
m  some  other  way. 

Every  businessman  will  agree  that  Infla- 
tion Is  horrible,  but  he  also  knows  that  at- 
tempts to  cure  It  by  tll-tlmed  measures  can 
be  worse.  The  machinery  of  government  Is 
adjusted  to  a  certain  pace  and  that  pace  all 
too  often  is  too  ponderous  and  slow  to 
actually  control  the  economy. 

The  big  question  Is  whether  public  con- 
fidence can  survive  whUe  the  government  at- 
tempts various  forms  of  restraint  If  the 
screws  are  applied  too  hard  and  a  credit 
crunch  develops  to  a  full  extent,  public  con- 
fidence begins  to  weaken,  bringing  about  a 
stagnation  in  the  retail  and  construction 
fields  and  a  weakening  of  the  stock  and  bond 
markets. 

When  the  brakes  are  applied  by  govern- 
ment, there  Inevitably  are  interruptions  of 
plans  involving  bllUons  of  dollars.  Econo- 
mists can  only  guess  whether  these  palnfiU 
shocks  can  be  absorbed  whUe  business  as  a 
whole  maintains  a  reasonable  profit. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  are  no  real  signs  of 
a  breakdown— but  neither  has  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  been  curbed.  Businessmen  ar« 
worried  because  they  cannot  make  adequate 
plans  and  they  are  living  in  a  world  with 
rapidly  rising  material  and  wage  costs. 

The  current  moves  being  considered  by 
Congress  and  those  which  have  been  Imple- 
mented by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have 
been  taken  In  stride.  It  Is  what  may  come 
after  these  moves  and  what  the  future  sta- 
tistics will  show  about  the  state  of  business 
and  unemployment  which  are  of  deep 
concern. 

Thus,  the  Nixon  administration  and  Con- 
gress are  walking  arm-in-arm  across  a  tl^t- 
rope.  They  are  charged  with  managing  an 
economy  with  a  gross  national  product  of 
more  than  $900  blUlon.  They  must  halt  In- 
flation, but  must  not  cause  a  recession. 

Their  successes  and/or  failures  In  man- 
aging the  economy  the  next  few  months  wiU 
have  a  deep  Impact  on  the  social  and  poUtl- 
cal  future  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 
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IPtom  the  Pasadena  Star-News,  June  20 

1969] 

BusDress  PL&mrata  Wobs 

This   Is   an    espedauy   dlfllcult   time   for 

businessmen.  Like  those   In  the  Pasadena- 

San  Gabriel  VaUey  Area,  businesses  across 

the  nation  have  the  always  present  problems 

of  how  to  balance  the  ultimate  in  service  for 

iheU'  customers  with   the  need  to  make  a 

profit  so  as  to  stay  In  business. 

But  the  ordinary  problems  are  currently 
impounded  for  businessmen  trying  to  ade- 
quately  plan   for  the   future-wither   short 
range  or  long  range.  They  really  dont  know 
how  much  tampering  with  the  economy  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  do.  They  read 
about  efforts  to  curb  Inflation  while  Interest 
rotes  go  up  and  up.  They  are  forced  to  won- 
der If  anyone,  Including  the  federal  govern- 
ment, has  any  idea  of  how  far  controls  can 
go  without  causing  a  painful  recession. 
»^.r^'  °'  *^*  "^  P*'  '=«°*  investment  tax 
«^  .^  ™,'"^»  through  Congress  and  an 
extension  of  the  Income  tax  surcharge  looks 
more  probable  day  by  day.  Companies  which 
have  been  relying  on  the  investment  credit 
wm   complete  projects   already   under  way. 
but   the  impact  of  the  credit  loss  will   be 
great  on  new  equipment  expenditure.  The 
surtax  extension,  on  the  other  hand.  wUl  not 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  personal  opinion, 
last  year  when  the  surtax  was  up,  I  voted 
against  the  surtax.  This  year  when  the 
whip  count  was  taken.  I  stated  that  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  and  I  hoped 
nobody  would  bother  me.  that  I,  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  would  talk  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  did  so  for 
quite  a  considerable  time  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  heard  and  saw  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  television,  and 
Mr.  HeUer;  and  I  also  listened  to  Mr 
Bums. 

The  surtax  has  not  done  what  it  was 
claimed  It  would  do.  But  no  one  knows 
what  might  have  happened  If  it  had  not 
passed. 

I  have  never  voted  for  bills  which  have 
placed  us  into  the  serious  fiscal  position 
we  are  now  in. 

Leading  economists  have  predicted 
some  very  dire  possibilities  for  our  future 
If  this  measure  is  not  passed.  Whether 
they  will  occur,  no  one  knows.  But  I  be- 
Ueve their  opinions  must  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Certainly  no  one  wants 
any  of  these  dire  possibilities  to  occur 

If  they  did,  and  my  vote  contributed  to 
the  cause,  it  would  be  an  my  conscience 


for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  do  not  wish  this 
to  happen. 

Those  facts,  together  with  all  the  other 
information  in  my  files,  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do 
this  year  is  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of 
the  surtax,  which  I  intend  to  do,  and  do 
so  make  a  statement  at  this  time.  I  hope 
it  will  accomplish  what  the  proponents 
claim  it  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
Tninutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, I  hope.  WiU  realize  that  today's 
vote  on  surtax  extension  might  be  the 
most  important  vote  that  we  cast  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Your  vote  today  wiU  establish  your 
image  and  record  for  our  constituents  as 
to  how  you  can  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
powerful  tax  loophole  lobby  versus  effec- 
tive tax  reform. 

In  my  remarks  on  this  floor  last  Fri- 
day I  think  I  definitely  estabUshed  that 
up  to  this  date  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  been  fili- 
bustering and  delaying  any  effective  ac- 
tion to  curb  fabulous  tax  preference  to 
big  oU,  big  foimdations.  big  real  estate 
miUlonaires.  stock  market  speculators 
capital  gains,  and  so  forth. 

This  manmioth  tax  loophole  carbuncle 
on  the  good  name  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  caused  by  the  antiquated 
poUcy  of  a  closed  rule— no  amend- 
ments—to any  tax  laws  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee submit  to  the  Congress. 

In  this  session  the  Members  who  have 
been  fighting  for  equal  taxation  for  all 
segments  of  our  economy  have  at  least 
aroused  mlUlons  of  American  taxpayers 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  mere  handful  of 
their  435  Representatives  have  any  force 
or  power  to  control  Federal  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  Indiana  and  other 
States  demanding  that  fabulous  and  in 
some  cases,  fraudulent,  loopholes,  deple- 
tions, credits,  and  tax  deductions  to  cor- 
porate and  milUonaire  tax  dodgers  be  re- 
pealed and  an  equitable  and  pro  rata  tax 
poUcy  be  enacted  by  this  Congress.  If  this 
surtax  increase  is  passed  today  it  will 
add  almost  a  $10  bUUon  tax  burden  on 
miUions  of  people  least  able  to  pay— the 
middle-class  salary  and  wage  earner. 
Economists  report  that  $20  to  $30  biUion 
could  be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  if 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  stopped 
flUbustering  on  tax  reform  and  reported 
an  antitax -loophole  biU. 

Never  in  my  memory  has  the  high- 
powered  tax  loophole  lobby  organization 
been  more  active  than  in  trying  to  pass 
this  legislation  with  their  hope  that  It 
WiU  reUeve  the  pubUc  pressure  for  effec- 
tive tax  reform.  Last  Friday  when  we 
considered  the  30-day  extension  on  the 
surtax  I  expressed,  during  my  remarks 
on  the  consideration  of  the  rule  resolu- 
tion, extended  argimients  on  why  this 
additional  year's  surtax  extension  should 
be  defeated. 

Last  Friday  I  also  secured  permission 
to  include  the  statement  which  I  made 
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before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
almost  4  months  ago,  setting  out  in  de- 
tail some  of  the  fraudulent  and  fabulous 
tax  loopholes  extended  to  multlmilUon- 
doUar  oil  companies,  foundations,  and 
so  forth. 

Each  Member  has  received  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  last  Friday.  I  do 
hope  during  this  debate  you  wiU  read  on 
pages  17626  to  17628,  the  extended 
statement  I  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  March  26.  on  why 
we  should  enact  effective  tax  reform 
legislation  in  this  Congress. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  knows 
that  tax  reform  legislation  on  corpora- 
tions and  milUonaire  tax  dodgers  has 
been  agitated  for  several  years.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  leadership  on  both  sides  for 
some  reason  or  other  have  ignored  the 
appeal  of  the  American  people  for  Fed- 
eral tax  equality  and  justice.  My  office 
desk  is  piled  up  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  "organizations — fraternal, 
business,  labor,  schoolteachers,  older 
people,  yoimger  people — and  we  today 
are  being  asked  by  selfish  interests  to 
ignore  the  anti-high-tax  uprising 
throughout  this  land. 

Had  this  Congress,  last  January,  prop- 
erly responded  to  the  public  demand  for 
tax  reform  we  could  have  enacted  by 
April  or  May  an  effective  bill  closing,  re- 
pealing, and  curtailing  90  percent  of  the 
fantastic  and  fraudulent  tax  loopholes 
that  have  been  infiicted  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  powerful  lobbyists  during 
the  last  30  years. 

This  biU  today  to  assess  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  additional  $10  bUlion  for 
the  next  12  months  would  be  unneces- 
sary if  we  had  acted.  If  this  bUl  passes 
the  House  today  it  wUl  relieve  the  worry 
of  the  tax  loophole  lobbyists  of  any  dan- 
ger of  any  effective  tax  reform  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

"  No  doubt  the  Ways  smd  Means  Com- 
mittee possibly  this  fall  or  next  spring 
will  bring  in  a  skim-milk  tax  reform  biU 
and  ask  for  a  closed  nUe,  as  usual,  when 
this  comes  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Five  members  out  of  15  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  voted  for  an  open  rule 
on  this  legislation.  I  notice  that  both  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  in 
the  Rules  Committee  not  one  RepubU- 
can  member  voted  against  this  bUl  which 
wiU  pick  the  pockets  of  the  middle-class 
taxpayer  of  almost  $10  bilUon  in  the  next 
year.  Two-thirds  of  the  Democrats  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opposed 
this  legislation  and  I  predict  that  today 
the  vote  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  wiU  reveal  an  increased  percentage 
against  this  surtax  and  in  favor  of  clos- 
ing major  tax  loopholes  in  this  session 
of  Congress  instead  of  waiting  2  years 
from  now  in  the  92d  session  of  Congress. 
In  the  1970  November  election  this  Con- 
gress wiU  get  a  resounding  verdict  from 
the  American  taxpayer  on  tax  reform. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  go  home  over  July  4  and  when 
asked  why  big  tax  dodgers  have  not  been 
curbed  and  compeUed  to  pay  their  just 
share  of  our  tax  burden.  wiU  be  truthful 
and  teU  their  constituents  that  they  have 
no  power  to  vote  on  amendments,  and 
in  fact,  are  shackled  when  tax  legisla- 


tion comes  to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Fif- 
teen or  16  members  of  the  25-member 
Ways  eind  Means  Committee  have  the 
power  to  write  tax  legislation  for  the 
other  520  Members  of  Congress.  If  you 
are  not  a  member  of  that  select  majority 
of  the  tax  committee  you  might  as  well 
stay  home  as  far  as  your  district  being 
represented  on  tax  legislation  in  Con- 
gress is  concerned. 

I  fully  outlined  many  other  facts  about 
this  imfortunate  surtax  legislation  and 
the  necessity  for  immediate  tax  reform 
in  Friday's  Congressional  Record,  pages 
17626  and  17628,  which  is  now  in  your 
office  and  also  at  your  seats  in  the  House 
Chamber. 

I  hope  you  read  it  before  you  vote  this 
afternoon  on  the  surtax  extension. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nia  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
rule  at  this  time.  I  think  since  we  have 
come  this  far  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  go 
ahead  and  adopt  this  resolution  and  per- 
mit the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  present  the  case  such  as  they  have. 

I  might  say  frankly  that  1  moved  for 
an  open  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  said  quite  frankly  at  that  time  I 
had  one  purpose  and  one  only  in  my  mo- 
tion, and  that  was  to  send  the  biU  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
was  positive  that  had  we  been  able  to 
adopt  an  open  rule  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  other  members 
of  that  committee  would  not  have  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  under  an  open 
rule.  So  my  move  was  optn  and  above- 
board.  I  puUed  no  punches.  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  this  House  probably  shoiUd  be 
working  today  imder  an  open  rule  and 
attempting  to  meet  its  responsibUity,  and 
to  try  to  write  a  reasonably  decent  tax 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  enjoyed 
the  rather  ringing  speech  by  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri.  I  too  am  basically 
in  support  of,  and  I  think  we  wiU  get 
some  surtax.  I  think  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  the  country,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  us  I  am  sure  will  answer  his 
own  conscience,  but  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  totaUy  ignored,  I  believe,  the 
principle  issue  that  faces  us  today,  and 
that  is  what  to  me  is  significant.  We  are 
today  dealing  with  the  only  tax  biU  that 
is  going  to  have  any  chance  of  ever  be- 
coming law  in  the  91st  Congress,  in  my 
opinion — and  I  recognize  that  is  my  opin- 
ion— and  I  might  say  that  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  a  great  many  other  people.  If  we 
pass  the  biU  today  imder  this  closed  rule, 
xmder  this  procedure,  we  wlU  be  yielding 
our  prerogatives  to  the  other  body  to 
write  meaningf lU  tax  reform. 

I  believe  there  is  no  use  kidding  any- 
one. I  beUeve  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body  was  quite  frank  yesterday, 
along  with  statements  by  a  number  of 
others,  that  they  do  not  propose  to  ac- 
cept this  package  and  p£iss  it;  that  if 
this  is  what  they  have  to  work  on,  they 
are  going  in  and  wiU  take  whatever 
period  of  time  is  necessary  to  try  to 
write  some  meaningful  tax  reform,  and 
if  this  takes  untU  f  aU  then  it  wlU  simply 
be  In  the  faU. 

So  I  would  hope  that  each  and  every 


one  of  us  today,  if  we  examine  our  own 
positions,  once  this  comes  to  a  final  vote 
some  time  later  this  afternoon,  wiU  keep 
in  mind  that  so  far  as  this  House  is  con- 
cerned I  beUeve  we  are  working  on  the 
only  tax  bill  that  wiU  ever  have  a  chance 
of  the  Ught  of  day.  and  of  becoming  law 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

I  am  not  caUing  in  question  the  words 
of  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  their  desire  possi- 
bly later  on  to  try  to  come  out  with  some 
additional  tax  reform,  but  I  am  think- 
ing of  some  of  the  hurdles  and  some  of 
the  roadblocks  and  the  chances  that  this 
blU  would  have  to  nm  before  it  became 
law,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
is  it  for  the  9l6t  Congress. 

So  I  would  hope  that  when  the  motion 
to  recommit  comes,  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  wiU  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  vote  to  send  this  blU  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  where 
they  wUl  have  ample  time,  and  if  they 
need  more  time  we  can  give  them  an- 
other continuing  resolution  for  30  days, 
because  basicaUy  that  is  what  we  should 
do— this  is  the  time  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  job  in  this  package,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  are  amply  able 
to  do  this,  and  they  wiU  have  avaU- 
able  the  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
biU  would  be  recommitted  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  let  us 
do  this  job  decently  and  let  us  not  sur- 
render our  prerogatives  to  the  other 
body  because  constitutionally  it  is  our 
job  and  it  is  our  obligation  and  our  re- 
sponsibUity, and  I  hope  today  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  to  live  up  to  that  respon- 
sibUity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  <Mr. 
Andrews  ) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  con- 
cern over  what  may  happen  to  this  biU 
when  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  and  with  tax 
reform  amendments  tacked  onto  the  bill 
during  the  fioor  fight  over  there.  So  I 
would  hope  we  can  send  this  bUl  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
meaningful  tax  reform  in  there  before  it 
next  comes  to  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  mesmtime,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  continuation  of  the  withholding  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  woiUd  hope  that  we  could 
amend  this  rule  to  provide  for  amend- 
ments or  defeat  the  rule  and  in  effect, 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee,  where 
significant  long-overdue  steps  toward  tax 
reform  could  be  incorporated  into  it. 

Since  I  spend  as  many  weekends  as 
possible  visiting  in  my  district  with  the 
people  I  am  privUeged  to  serve.  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  tremendous  revolt 
brewing  among  average  American  tax- 
payers. They  are  just  plain  sick  and  tired 
of  a  tax  system  which  piles  inequity  upon 
inequity,  whUe  spinning  off  additional 
benefits  for  the  poor,  enlarging  tax  shel- 
ters for  the  rich,  and  placing  an  increas- 
ingly larger  burden  on  the  people  in  be- 
tween— that  great  majority  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 
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Make  no  mistake  about  it.  They  are  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  surtax  was 
passed  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  deal 
with  inflation  and  curb  rising  interest 
rates,  and  they  are  equally  aware  it  has 
done  neither. 

In  a  thinly  disguised  effort  to  make 
this  surcharge  extension  more  palatable, 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
Includes  a  total  exemption  from  taxes  for 
our  poorer  citizens  and  total  elimination 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

Trumpeted  as  initial  steps  toward  tax 
reform,  these  provisions  are,  instead, 
true  to  the  pattern  of  the  present  tax 
structure  in  that  they,  once  again,  ignore 
the  middle-class  citizens. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  investment 
tax  credit.  I  am  sure  most  everyone  is 
aware  that  the  investment  credit  has 
allowed  a  deduction  from  the  final,  net 
Federal  tax  bill  of  an  amount  equal  to 
7  percent  of  the  funds  Invested  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  It  was  first 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962.  In  1966  when  capital  expenditures 
were  believed  to  be  contributing  to  the 
inflationary  pressure.  President  Johnson 
persuaded  Congress  to  suspend  It.  but 
5  months  later  the  administration  asked 
that  the  suspension  be  revoked— an 
abrupt  turnabout  necessitated  by  a 
threatened  recession. 

But,  I  think.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Public  Law  89-800,  which  enacted  the 
short-Uved  suspension,  did  not  remove 
the  investment  credit  with  respect  to 
purchases  of  up  to  $20,000. 

The  same  exemption  for  the  beneflt 
of  small  businesses  and  farmers  should 
be  included  in  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  if  we  are  not  to  place  a 
double  burden  on  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  bear  it.  Refusal  to  allow  the 
continuation  of  this  Investment  tax 
credit  on  small  businesses  buying  pur- 
chases of  up  to  $20,000  has  united  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  two  of  the 
largest  farm  organizations,  against  this 
bill. 

Since  I  represent  one  of  the  most  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  problems  American 
farmers  face  today,  and  will  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  the  reasons  why  they  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  additional  burden 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

They  are  probably  the  prime  victims  of 
Inflation. 

Average  farm  income  last  year  was 
only  $4,863—73  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
per  capita  income.  American  farmers  are 
producing  for  prices  per  pound  and  per 
bushel  that  are  less  than  20  years  ago 
but  production  costs  have  risen  until  last 
year  they  took  81.5  percent  of  the  return 
for  his  sale  of  agriculture  products. 

Americans  eat  better  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  but  they  spend  only 
17  cents  out  of  their  take-home  dollar  for 
food,  the  lowest  percentage  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  In  Prance,  they  spend  30 
percent,  and  in  Japan  it  takes  43  per- 
cent. 

The  U.S.  farmer  receives  38  cents  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  got  47  cents. 


Meanwhile,  a  combine,  which  had  an 
average  cost  of  $6,940  in  1967-69.  cost  an 
average  of  $10,700  In  1068.  A  60-69 
horsQWwer  tractor,  which  cost  an  aver- 
age of  $5,720  10  years  ago.  sold  for  $6,820 
last  year.  The  average  cost  of  a  com 
picker-husker  went  from  $2,120  to  $3,500 
in  the  same  period  and  cotton  pickers 
went  from  $16,680  to  $22,000. 

The  cost  and  the  shortage  of  skilled 
farm  labor  makes  it  essential  that  these 
heavy  investments  ih  time-saving,  labor- 
saving  machines  be  made.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1959.  the  value  of  machinery  and 
equipment  used  on  UJ3.  farms  totaled 
$11.2  bUllon.  In  1968,  it  had  reached  a 
total  of  $26.2  billion  a  year,  mostly  for 
replacement  equipment.  Thus,  the  total 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  will  add 
7  percent  to  the  price  tag  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  equipment  he  must  buy. 
This-  will  mean  a  reduction  of  $210  mil- 
lion from  net  farm  income,  a  loss  farmers 
can  ill  afford. 

In  their  report  related  to  Public  Law 
89-800,  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
the  other  body  gave  its  reasons  for  favor- 
ing the  retention  of  a  limited  investment 
credit  for  farmers  and  small  buslness- 
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men: 

The  pressiire  for  loans  to  finance  signifi- 
cant Increases  In  plant  and  equipment 
spending  stems  largely  from  the  Nation's 
larger  business  organizations.  The  $25,000 
exemption  will  be  a  negUglble  factor  In  the 
Investment  decisions  of  such  organizations. 
It  wUl  not  be  negUglble,  however,  to  small 
business  enterprises  and  farms,  many  of 
which  presently  have  difficulty  raising  funds 
because  of  existing  monetary  restrictions. 

Furthermore,  investment  by  small  business 
and  farms  makes  up  a  relatively  smaU  per- 
centage of  total  Investment  In  machinery  and 
equipment.  .  .  . 

The  action  also  U  consistent  with  long 
standing  public  policies  to  foster  small  busi- 
ness and  farming. 

Inflation  is  a  cancer  eating  away  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  thus 
destroying  the  value  of  life  savings  and 
hurting  most,  those  who  can  resist  the 
least,  such  as  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes or  pensions  and  social  security. 
Realistic  measures  tc  stem  Infiatlon  de- 
serve, and  will  get,  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  today's 
inflation  is  not  the  cost-push  variety  we 
have  endured  in  the  past.  Instead,  it  is  a 
problem  of  too  much  money  persuing  too 
few  goods.  Small  businessmen  and  farm- 
ers, however,  do  not  contribute  to  tills 
inflationary  spiral.  Indeed,  they  are 
among  the  victims. 

In  this  Inflated  economy,  the  small 
businessman  like  the  farmer.  Is  hard 
pressed  to  make  investments  which 
would  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of 
technological  advances  or  Increase  his 
efficiency  and  productivity  which  are  in 
themselves  anti-inflationary.  The  result 
in  recent  years  has  been  a  decrease  in 
small  business  manufacturers,  for  in- 
stance, while  we  have  seen  more  mergers 
and  the  development  of  more  conglom- 
erates and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  share 
of  various  markets  controlled  by  larger 
corporations. 

The  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit, 
coupled  as  it  Is  with  higher  and  con- 
tinually climbing  interest  rates,  wUl  rule 
out  needed  small  business  expansion  and 


I  submit,  it  is  these  mainstreet  mer- 
chants and  small  manufacturers  who  are 
the  real  backbone  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy.  Congress,  historically,  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  has  given  special 
limited  investment  incentive,  which  will 
allow  them  to  proceed  at  least  in  part 
with  their  expansion  plans  and  encour- 
age their  competition  with  their  big 
business  rivals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  businessman 
and  the  farmer,  who  are  clearly  the 
prime  victims  of  inflation,  are  now 
threatened  by  the  proposed  cure  for  in- 
flation we  are  considering  today. 

A  year  ago,  the  Congress  was  asked 
to  approve  the  10-peroent  surcharge  with 
the  assurance  it  was  a  temporary  meas- 
ure designed  to  halt  Inflation  and  hold 
down  interest  rates.  We  were  further  as- 
sured that  surcharge  would  be  followed 
by  meaningful  tax  reform. 

In  the  last  12  months.  Inflation  has 
continued  at  an  alarming  pace.  Interest 
rates  have  been  increased  and  increased 
again. 

Taxpayers,  while  still  awaiting  tax  re- 
form, have  been  treated  to  such  revela- 
tions as  the  fact  that  154  persons  in  this 
country  with  incomes  over  $200,000  in 
1966  paid  no  Federal  income  taxes. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  extend  the  sur- 
charge, and  further,  to  approve  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Investment  credit  with- 
out even  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments designed  to  protect  the  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  who  are  in 
such  severe  economic  Jeopardy. 

Our  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
have  listened  to  many  promises  made 
and  broken  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  in  this  decade.  Proponents 
of  the  surcharge  extension  have  pre- 
sented their  case  well  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  present  fiscal  crisis  demands  that 
Government  must  have  more  income.  It 
is  also  essential,  however,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment demonstrate  it  is  fully  prepared 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  this 
country  by  reduchig  Federal  expendi- 
tures, military  included,  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  by  coupling  the  surcharge  ex- 
tension with  meaningful  tax  reform  to 
protect  those  people  on  the  "whip-end" 
of  the  inflationary  spiral  contributed  to 
so  much  by  the  irrational  and  indefen- 
sible fiscal  policies  of  the  past. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  delay  extension  of 
the  surcharge  as  reason  for  tax  reform 
then  so  be  it.  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  help  restore  the 
peoples'  confidence  in  their  Government. 
Our  peoples'  patience  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching an  end,  and  it  is  up  to  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  ser\'e  in  this 
Congress  to  do  more  than  just  artfully 
dodge  the  issue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  begin  with  this  after- 
noon by  expressing  my  profound  admir- 
ation for  the  actions  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
UNc),  in  pronouncing  his  Intention  to 
stand  with  us  on  this  very  crucial  issue 
this  afternoon. 

I  can  only  hope  that  he  will  not  find 
my  embrace  in  this  regard  too  much  of 
an  embarrassment,  that  is  political  em- 
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barrassment.  But  I  think  It  clearly  Il- 
lustrates that  the  issue  this  afternoon 
is  one  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives because  certainly  the  gentleman's 
credentials  as  a  liberal  are  impeccable — 
and  some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  whose 
eredeotlals  as  conservatives  I  think  are 
equally  Impeccable.  Yet,  he  has  made  a 
plea,  and  I  Join  him  In  that  plea,  that 
we  try  to  consider  this  issue  this  after- 
noon calmly  and  dispassionately  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  is  good  for  the 
entire  country. 

I  thought  it  was  significant  when  I  ar- 
rived at  my  ofBce  this  morning  that  there 
were  two  telegrams  which  greeted  my 
eye.  The  first  of  these  was  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
calling  for  the  defeat  of  this  legislation, 
suggesting  that  it  was  going  to  add  a 
tax  on  business  and  that  by  a  repeal  of 
the  7  percent  tax  credit  we  were  taxing 
business  unfairly.  The  NAM  called  for 
the  defeat  of  this  bill  today  and  sug- 
gested that  Congress  should  see  if  we 
could  cut  Government  expenditures  and 
obviate  the  necessity  for  any  surcharge 
at  all. 

The  other  telegram  that  greeted  my 
eye  was  one  from  the  president  of  the 
International  Auto  Workers  saying  that 
we  ought  to  vote  against  this  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  palliative  of  a  30- 
day  extension  of  the  withholding  rate, 
an  action  this  House  took  last  Friday. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  big  labor  and 
big  business  riding  together  in  tandem 
making  a  plea  for  the  defeat  of  this 
legislation. 

Their  reasons  are  apparently  some- 
what different.  Yet,  the  cold  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  effect  following  their 
advice  is  going  to  be  precisely  the  same. 
The  effect  of  their  advice  is  to  release 
into  the  spending  stream  approximately 
$10  billion  and  to  add  to  the  consumer 
and  business  investment  demands  at  a 
time  when  those  demands  are  clearly 
excessive.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
sending  the  Government  into  the  money 
market  during  the  next  12  months  to 
compete  for  funds  at  a  time  when  interest 
rates  are  already  extremely  high — so 
high  that  they  are  threatening  to  ruin 
such  vital  industries  in  our  country  eis 
the  home  construction  industry. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  It  is  not  particularly  easy  for 
me  to  stand  before  you  today  and  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  this  surcharge 
because  I  represent  a  city  which  ranks 
among  the  top  three  in  the  Nation  in 
the  production  of  machine  tools.  You 
can  imagine  the  kind  of  letters,  wires, 
and  telegrams  that  I  have  been  getting. 
Admittedly,  the  impact  of  repealing  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  the  capital  goods 
industries,  at  least  initially,  is  not  going 
to  be  favorable  but  rather  is  going  to  be 
quite  severe. 

Even  such  distinguished  economists, 
those  whom  we  have  heard  mentioned 
including  the  name  of  Dr.  Walter  Heller, 
are  critical  of  that  decision  to  repeal  and 
believe  the  better  course  of  action  might 
well  be  suspend  rather  than  repeal.  Yet, 
as  recently  as  yesterday  afternoon,  I 
listened  to  Dr.  Heller  and  he  did  not  re- 
treat from  the  position  he  takes  that  it  is 
of  absolutely  critical  importance   that 


this  House  support  a  continuation  of  the 
surcharge  at  least  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent until  January  1,  1970,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  5  percent. 

Now  the  suggestion  is  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  that 
we  should  defeat  this  bill  today  and  that 
some  later  time  we  can  come  back  and 
reconsider  it  in  the  light  of  further  efforts 
to  reduce  Government  spending. 

That  kind  of  argument  ignores  com- 
pletely that  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
feat of  this  bill  this  afternoon  would  be 
to  provide  a  psychological  stimulus  to  a 
fresh  round  of  inflation.  It  would  occur 
at  a  very  critical  point,  in  my  opinion,  at 
a  juncture  when  there  is  some  hope  that, 
given  the  right  mix  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy,  we  are  perhaps  entering  a 
period  of  greater  stabilization  in  the 
economy.  I  submit  that  reconsideration 
at  some  later,  imdeflned  date  might  very 
well  come  too  late. 

The  communication  from  Mr.  Reuther 
to  which  I  referred  purports  to  be  a  plea 
in  the  name  of  the  millions,  of  low- 
moderate-  and  middle-income  families 
for  tax  reform.  He  suggested  that  we 
ought  merely  to  continue  withholding 
rates  at  the  present  level  for  30  days.  That 
kind  of  action  would  not  be  enough. 
That  kind  of  action  would  not  provide 
the  clear,  unmistakable  ring  of  fiscal  re- 
straint that  would  indicate  both  at  home 
and  abroad  that  the  efforts  that  we  are 
making  in  this  country  to  fight  inflation 
are  real,  that  they  ring  true,  that  they 
are  genuine.  Instead,  there  would  simply 
be  the  dull  reverberation  that  would  in- 
dicate we  are  accepting  the  counterfeit 
coin  of  a  currency  system  which  is  to  be 
still  further  debased,  still  further  de- 
bauched by  the  forces  of  hifiation  in  this 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Reuther's  plea 
completely  ignored  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  low,  it  is  the  moderate,  it  is  the  so- 
called  middle-income  families  today  that 
are  precisely  those  who  are  suffering  the 
most  from  a  continuation  of  the  present 
economic  conditions.  You  do  not  find  the 
speculators  in  their  ranks,  the  people  who 
can  hedge  against  inflation,  who  can 
even  turn  inflation  to  their  advantage. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  his 
plea  is  grounded  on  the  false  assumption 
that  this  session  of  Congress  will  not  see 
meaningful  tax  reform.  And  I  respect 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  who  spoke  earlier,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  my 
colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

But  if  you  had  been  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  we  were  just  a  week  ago, 
and  heard  the  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
and  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs) — and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes),  you  would 
have  heard  in  clear,  understandable 
precise,  imequivocal  language  the  pledge 
that  we  will  have  a  tax  reform  bill  on 
this  floo5,  if  hmnanly  possible,  to  Au- 
gust. I  submit  that  those  are  men  of 
honor.  They  are  men  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  deal  In  deceit  when  it  comes 
to  addressing  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress or  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I,  for  oat,  am  willing  to  take  them  at 
their  word,  and  I  voted  for  a  closed  rule 
on  this  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  assurance  can  the 
gentlanan  give  the  House  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  today  it  will  not  be  taken 
over  by  the  other  body,  as  was  the  excise 
tax  bill  last  year,  and  converted  into  a 
Christmas  tree? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  in  no 
position  to  give  assursmces  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  as  to  what  action  the 
other  body  will  take.  But  I  have  confi- 
dence— again  I  repeat — In  the  chairman 
of  this  cOTtunittee,  in  the  ranking  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  others  who  will  represent  the  House 
in  any  conference  that  occurs  on  a  tax 
bill.  I  have  confidence  that  they  will 
stand  firm  on  any  position  that  this 
House  takes. 

And  I  would  submit  that,  although  I 
voted  for  a  closed  rule  on  this  bill,  I  would 
be  Inclined  to  vote  for  an  open  rule  on 
any  future  tax-reform  bill  that  comes  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  if  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  meaningful  package  of  reform 
that  we  have  been  promised.  I  feel  safe 
and  secure  in  making  that  kind  of  state- 
ment here  on  the  floor  today  precisely 
because  of  the  confidence  I  feel  in  those 
who  represent  us  on  that  distinguished 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  precisely  the 
assurance  that  we  had  last  year,  that  the 
House  would  not  surrender  its  position, 
but  it  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
repeat:  Had  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
been  in  the  committee  with  me  the  other 
day  and  had  he  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  ,  he  would  be  as  sure  as  I  am  at 
this  hour  that  they  are  going  to  give  us 
the  khid  of  bill  in  August  that  will  give 
the  low-income,  the  middle-income,  and 
the  moderate-income  families  of  our 
countr>'  the  kind  of  tax  relief  that  they 
need  and  deserve — convinced  that  these 
were  the  sincere  opinions  of  honorable 
men  who  have  neither  the  desire  or  the 
habit  of  practicing  deceit  with  this 
House.  ^ 

To  suggest  that  the  defeat  of  this  bill 
is  essential  to  assure  adoption  of  tax 
reform  is  to  ignore  facts  that  are  clearly 
established  in  the  record.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  in  no  way  signals  an  abandonment 
of  the  eminently  desirable  goal  of  trying 
to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  present  tax 
iitructure.  To  those  who  are  so  cynical 
that  they  still  do  not  believe,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  lack  faith  in  the  power 
of  public  opinion  to  effect  reforms  In  our 
system  of  goverrunent.  There  is  a  power- 
ful demand  by  the  public  today  for  a 
genuine  overhaul  of  existing  tax  prefer- 
ences, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic will  be  denied. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  make  this  ap- 
peal to  my  liberal  friends  in  this  Cham- 
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ber.  And  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  feel 
on  the  Issue  of  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge liberals  and  conservatives  should 
unite    albeit    for    somewhat    different 
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reasons. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  meet- 
ing in  Pittsburgh  on  June  18  supported 
by  formal  resolution  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  They  did  so  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Abandonment  of  the  surcharge 
would  accelerate  dangerous  Inflationary 
movements  in  the  economy. 

Second.  Prospects  for  adequate  Federal 
funding  of  essential  social  and  economic 
programs  would  be  worsened  without  the 
revenues  obtained  through  the  sur- 
charge. 

Surely,  we  dare  not  sacrifice  badly 
needed  housing,  education,  and  man- 
power training  programs  or  the  fight 
against  hunger. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt  this 
rule  and  the  bill  which  it  makes  in  order 
by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

I  submit  we  ought  to  adopt  this  rule. 
We  ought  to  pass  this  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly, jind  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  that  we  are  prepared 
and  willing  to  take  a  policy  of  fiscal  re- 
straint that  will  begin  to  choke  off  Infla- 
tion in  our  country. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  day  we  will  stand  up  to  be  coimted; 
when  we  must  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities to  our  constituents — to  the  peo- 
ple— American  taxpayers. 

We  have  before  us  for  consideration 
House  Resolution  453.  Let  us  not  misun- 
derstand what  this  resolution  provides.  It 

merely  allows  the  House  to  talk  about 

not  work  its  will,  but  just  talk  about— a 
tax  bill.  HJl.  12290.  A  tax  bill  which  will 
Increase  the  income  tax  of  many  millions 
of  Americans  by  extending  the  Income 
tax  surcharge.  A  tax  bill  which  does  not 
provide  any  serious  or  meaningful  tax 
reform  which  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  sorts  of  dire  predic- 
tions are  being  made  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  we  fail  to  continue  the  income 
tax  surcharge.  We  were  given  similar 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  surtax  last 
year,  which  I  voted  against,  and  great 
promises  that  its  enactment  would  put 
the  brakes  on  inflation.  The  fact  is  that 
it  apparently  has  had  the  opposite  effect, 
particularly  as  affecting  the  vast,  vast 
majority  of  our  people. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the   American   people 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  are  clamoring  for  tax  reform 
legislation.  Legislation  long  past  due  to 
make  our  Income  tax  system  just  and 
equitable.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is 
those  tens  of  millions  of  middle-class 
families  and  individuals  with  incomes  of 
$7,000  to  $20,000  who  pay  over  half  of 
our  individual  income  tax.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  tax  reform  legislation 
to  close  so  many  of  the  loopholes  that  are 
costing  our  Grovemment  over  $50  billion 
a  year.  Closing  a  number  of  these  loop- 
holes will  provide  more  than  ample  funds 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
do  much  more  to  combat  inflation  than 
a  continuation  of  the  surtax. 

I  will  vote  against  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 


the  same.  Should  the  resolution  be 
adopted,  I  assure  you,  I  will  vote  against 
H.R.  12290. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  sup- 
port the  proposed  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax.  This  President  intends  to 
collect  another  $9  bUlion  from  the  tax- 
payers so  he  can  declare  a  $6.3  billion 
surplus  In  July  of  1970.  He  can  just  as 
easily  declare  a  greater  surplus  by  clos- 
ing the  loopholes  In  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem. Should  he  like  to  go  a  step  further 
to  an  eradication  of  the  public  debt,  all 
he  need  do  is  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  perpetuate 
a  tax  system  which  is  overwhelmingly 
recognized  as  a  subsidy  to  rich  people  Oil 
companies,    defense    contractors,    and 
other  corporate  entitles  have  entrenched 
themselves  into  the  Establishment.  Be- 
cause they  do  not  pay  taxes,  big  money 
mterests  can  afford  lobbyists,  political 
favors,  and  Government  payoffs  whereby 
they  sway  policy  to  conform  with  their 
private  Interests.  In  contrast,  the  tax- 
paying  citizens  cannot,  even  now.  see 
their  way  through  to  January  without 
borrowing  money  to  pay  their  taxes. 

The  reasons  cited  for  passing  this  leg- 
islation are  negated  simply  by  the  rev- 
enues which  could  as  easily  be  collected 
through  comprehensive  tax  reform.  As 
long  as  the  powers  that  be  are  successful 
in  raiding  the  pockets  of  people  who  now 
pay  taxes— there  will  be  no  stimulus  for 
raising  revenues  from  people  and  corpo- 
rations now  evading  taxes.  Take  another 
$9  billion  from  the  low-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayer  and  what  Incentive  will 
there  be  to  seek  revenue  from  the  fat 
cats  of  the  country.  Until  I  witness  legis- 
lative evidence  of  sweeping  reform,  I  will 
not  endorse  another  raid  on  the  current 
tax  roll. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
taxpayer   revolt.   When  there  are   155 
people  with  $200,000  incomes  who  do  not 
pay  taxes— why  should  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer not  rebel?  When  he  reads  about 
21  millionaires  who  do  not  pay  taxes  I 
can  understand  his  fury.  When  the  22 
largest  oil  companies  pay  only  8  5  per- 
cent on  their  S6.8  billion  profits,  I  see  the 
discrepancy.  When  a  person  earns  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $15,000  annually  and 
pays  30  percent  of  it  for  taxes.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  resentment.  When  these 
disparities  are  recognized  as  fact  and 
still  more  taxes  are  sought  from  the  same 
taxpaymg  group,  I  understand  and  agree 
with  the  taxpayer  revolt.  Until  this  Gov- 
ernment  establishes   equitable   tax   re- 
form, there  is  no  justification  for  any 
other  tax  proposal. 

The  present  surcharge  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failure.  Originally  conceived  as  a 
device  to  halt  inflation  and  to  retard  the 
nse  of  Interest  rates.  It  has.  instead  fed 
inflation  while  interest  rates  have  esca- 
lated flve  times  in  the  last  6  months 
Prices  continue  to  rise— this  year  at  6 
percent. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  that  his 
new  flscal  restraints  should  take  effect 
in  2  or  3  months.  U  that  is  so.  let  him 
seek  only  a  2-  or  3-month  extension  of 
the  surtax  while  the  reform  bill  can  be 
reported  and  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


I  not  only  object  to  the  system  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  collecting  its 
money,  I  also  object  to  the  system 
adopted  for  spending  It.  Both  systems 
are  discriminatory  and  designed  to  bene- 
fit  a  privileged  class.  Our  tax  system  dis- 
criminates against  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  persons.  The  spending  system 
discriminates  against  all  three  groups- 
middle  income,  lower  income,  and  peo- 
ple of  bare  subsistence  levels.  The  spend- 
ing system  is  geared  toward  a  produc- 
tion of  materiel,  of  weapons,  of  high- 
ways, and  of  empires — not  toward  the 
provision  of  services  for  pec^le. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know 
the  importance  of  stopping  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  has  boosted  wages 
and  prices  way  out  of  line  and  interest 
rates  to  one  of  the  highest  levels  in  his- 
tory. Curbing  inflation  has  been  given 
high  priority  by  this  administration  and 
it  behooves  the  Congress  in  taking  the 
necessary  legislative  action  to  cool  the 
overheated  economy. 

Although  the  surtax  which  was  im- 
posed last  year  has  not  made  the  antici- 
pated progress  toward  weakening  the  in- 
flationary pressures,  most  economists 
agree  that  this  is  the  simplest  and  best 
form  of  tax  action  to  take  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  in  dealing  with  a  flscal  emer- 
gency of  the  scope  we  have  now.  They 
say  there  are  Indications  that  the  surtax 
is  begliming  to  apply  the  braking  action 
the  economy  needs  in  order  to  curb  in- 
flation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  apoears 
prudent  to  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  administration  and  extend  the 
surtax  for  another  year — 6  months  at 
the  10-percent  rate  and  the  other  6 
months  at  5  percent.  This  recommenda- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmaittee  during  its  delibera- 
tions even  though  It  was  reluctant  to 
continue,  even  temporarily,  the  present 
tax  burdens.  The  conclusion  was 
reached,  however,  that  the  consequence 
of  not  extending  the  surtax  would  be  far 
worse. 

Painful  as  It  Is  to  accept  this  conclu- 
sion, there  is  not  much  else  we  can  do 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  this  administra- 
tion eveiT  chance  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
fiscal  soundness.  Stopping  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  is  the  flrst  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax,  but  it  disturbs  me  that 
this  extension  is  coupled  with  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  which  has  been 
so  Important  to  our  economy  over  the 
past  7  years.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  take  this  action  to  repeal  the  credit. 
I  am  sure  the  same  thing  will  happen 
that  happened  before.  After  a  few 
months,  we  will  find  that  it  will  have  to 
be  reinstated. 

We  adopted  the  investment  tax  credit 
in  1962  after  other  countries  had  been 
using  this  type  of  incentive  for  years.  We 
foimd  It  necessary  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  encouraging  modernization 
and  expansion  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. We  also  foimd  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  benefits  from  the  Invest- 
ment credit  has  been  to  shore  up  our 
balance-of-payments  position  by  plac- 
ing our  firms  on  a  better  competitive 
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basis  in  dealing  with  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts. We  all  know  it  has  been  of  spe- 
cial assistance  to  the  farmers.  Farmers 
faced  with  the  need  to  make  heavy  In- 
vestments in  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment as  a  means  of  increasing  their  ef- 
ficiency have  come  to  rely  on  this  credit 
and  believe  it  should  be  considered  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  tax  system. 

When  we  put  the  Investment  credit  on 
the  books  the  first  time,  Industry  was 
given  certain  assurances  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
depreciation  reform.  Its  long  range  value 
has  been  proved,  and  when  It  was  sus- 
pended in  1966,  it  was  reinstated  within 
a  period  of  5  months  although  the  orig- 
inal suspension  was  Intended  to  last  for 
something  like  15  months. 

It  doesjiot  work  as  an  on-agaln-off- 
agaln  proposition.  In  fact,  the  committee 
report  on  the  surtax  extension  bill 
states: 

The  Investment  credit  does  not  lend  Itself 
well  to  suspension,  restoration,  and  then  sus- 
pension again.  Investment  plans  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  availability  of  the  Investment 
credit  and  various  commitments  are  then 
made  on  this  basis.  Then,  when  credit  is 
suspended,  taxpayers  are  caught  In  various 
states  of  commitment  to  invest. 

There  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  re- 
peal instead  of  suspension  this  year  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  1966  suspen- 
sion, and  if  the  investment  credit  is  not 
restored  within  6  months,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  replace  it  with  another  incen- 
tive in  the  form  of  a  more  liberalized 
depreciation  allowance. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  impressed  with  a 
line  of  reasoning  presented  in  opposi- 
tion to  repeal  of  the  investment  credit. 
It  goes  like  this : 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  new 
investment  capital  equipment  is  necessary 
not  only  to  expand  capacity,  but  to  modern- 
ize It,  therefore  to  ease  pressures  on  costs 
and  prices.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
antl-lnflatlonary  weapon  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  Its  productivity,  which  mixst  be  main- 
tained and  enhanced  to  encounter  the  now 
deeply  embedded  elements  of  inflation  In  ovu- 
economic  structure.  More  efficient  plant  and 
equipment  and  a  more  productive  economy 
are  particularly  crucial  in  view  of  the  full  or 
near-full  employment  conditions  that  we 
have  had  since  the  mid-1960'6  with  all  their 
implications  for  labor  costs. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to 
flght  infiation,  let  us  do  it  with  all  the 
means  at  our  command.  Let  us  give  the 
investment  credit  its  due  as  an  anti- 
infiationary  device.  Let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  this  credit  helps  increase  productiv- 
ity and  enables  the  economy  to  deal  with 
wage  increases  without  price  increases. 
We  always  have  the  problem  in  an  in- 
flationary period  of  too  much  purchasing 
power  chasing  too  few  goods.  The  invest- 
ment tax  credit  can  help  battle  Inflation 
by  producing  more  rather  than  spending 
less. 

Although  this  legislation  does  repeal 
the  Investment  credit  so  that  the  surtax 
can  be  reduced  to  5  percent  at  the  start 
of  1970,  it  is  important  that  we  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  conditions  because  I  am 
siu-e  we  will  find  that  we  will  need  to 
restore  this  credit  early  in  1970  as  well. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  close  the  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's house  is  on  fire.  The  flames  of  in- 
flation are  out  of  control  and  threaten  to 
destroy  the  Nation's  economy.  The  value 
of  the  American  dollar  is  rapidly  eroding. 
The  1939  dollar  is  now  worth  38  cents. 
It  has  lost  almost  7  cents  in  the  last  5 
years.  We  are  rapidly  traveling  the  path 
that  lead  to  the  collapse  of  so  many 
foreign  governments  in  the  past  30  years. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  call  off  the  fire- 
men. Rather,  the  President  is  urging  all 
of  us  to  man  the  hoses  and  squelch  the 
flames. 

There  is  no  time  for  ptulisan  bickering 
or  group  bargaining. 

Admittedly,  the  imposition  of  the  sur- 
tax for  the  pwist  year  has  not  stopped  in- 
flation. But,  who  can  say  with  authority 
that  It  would  not  have  been  much  worse 
without  the  tax.  Likewise,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  continuation  of  the 
tax  for  another  year  alone  will  do  the 
job.  It  should  be  but  one  flank  of  the 
attack.  The  assault  should  be  and  must 
be  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  front. 
Other  weapons  such  as  curbing  the  ex- 
travagant credit  system  now  operating  in 
all  facets  of  our  economy  should  be  dis- 
couraged. For,  the  withdrawal  of  money 
through  the  surtax  from  the  Nation's 
heated  economy  can  easily  be  offset  by 
imbridled  credit.  Surely,  we  have  gone 
overboard  in  urging  people  to  buy  and 
even  store  commodities  on  long-term 
credit.  Certainly,  private  business  has 
reached  the  point  of  the  ridiculous  by 
urging  our  citizens  to  borrow  money  to 
take  vacations. 

But  more  importantly,  the  Congress 
must  remember  that  the  people  must 
support  the  Government  and  that,  con- 
versely, the  Government  caimot  support 
the  people.  The  Congress  must  quit  en- 
gaging In  the  pleasant  but  deadly  game 
of  unbalanced  budgets  and  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  we  have 
heard  much  lip  service  in  both  Cham- 
bers of  this  Congress  for  the  poor  and 
the  middle-class,  and  we  will,  no  doubt, 
have  a  repetition  of  this  in  this  Chamber 
today.  But.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  both  to 
the  right  and  the  left.  Who  suffers  the 
most  from  the  continuous  defiatlon  of  the 
value  of  our  currency?  Who  suffers  the 
most  from  the  ever-decreasing  purchsis- 
ing  power  of  the  dollar?  Is  It  not  the  peo- 
ple with  fixed  incomes,  the  wage  earner, 
the  salaried  man,  and  above  all,  the  aged 
and  the  widows  and  orphans? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  give  me  one  shred  of 
tangible  evidence  as  to  what  the  surtax 
really  has  done  within  the  last  12 
months? 

Mr.  COLMER.  No.  As  I  stated  earlier.  I 
do  not  think  the  surtax  has  stopped  in- 
flation. I  know  it  has  not.  But  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  that  infiation  would 
not  have  been  worse  if  we  had  not  had  the 


surtax?  Nobody  can  evaluate  that  situa- 
tion, because  it  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
But  I  come  bEM:k  to  my  statement  that 
this  is  but  one  facet  of  the  attack  on  this 
enemy  of  our  Republic — inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  again  I  point  out  that  I  have  been 
raising  the  warning  flags  in  the  well  of 
this  House  against  the  impending  de- 
structive storm  of  inflation  for  more 
than  a  decade;  at  the  same  time  empha- 
sizing to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  I 
feared  the  evil  of  inflation  even  more 
than  the  false  ideology  of  communism. 
If  we  are  to  stop  this  devastating  enemy, 
inflation,  there  must  be  retrenchment  In 
our  Government  and  a  realization  of  our 
flscal  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Euloptlon  of 
the  resolution  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  12290)  to  continue  the  income 
tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  communication  serv- 
ices for  temporary  periods,  to  terminate 
the  investment  credit,  to  provide  a  low 
income  allowance  for  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK   THS    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12290,  with  Mr. 
MoNAGAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs> 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  may  I  begin  by  saying  that  I 
did  not  seek  the  position  that  I  am  now 
in,  nor  did  I  retreat  from  it  when  I  had 
to  take  it  because  of  the  imtimely  and 
imfortunate  illness  of  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  this  Congress,  and  one  of 
the  great  chairmen  of  this  Congress,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, Chairman  Mills? 

I  might  say  to  those  of  you  who  have 
been  skeptical  about  certain  things  that 
I  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Pearson  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
htul  advised  Chairman  Mills  not  to  be 
here  today,  but  ne  is  here,  and  on  behalf 
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of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  express  our  profound 
appreciation. 

Now,  my  friends  and  Members  of  this 
body,  I  would  first  like  to  echo  if  I  might 
the  very  eloquent  statements  made  here 
a  few  mcHnents  ago  first  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boixziro)  and 
then  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
AwDiasoN)  in  which  they  did  so  effec- 
tively disassociate  labels  from  those  who 
support  and  those  who  do  not  support 
this  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  been  called  every  name  under 
the  sun,  but  I  am  not  concerned  about 
that.  I  believe  that  my  responsibility  is 
the  same  as  every  other  Member  of  this 
great  deliberative  body:  to  look  at  an  is- 
sue, to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion,  and 
then  to  act  on  that  conclusion  on  what  I 
consider  is  the  best  for  this  great  coun- 
try that  all  of  us  represent 

Our  first  obligation  and  the  first  obli- 
gation of  any  administration  is  to  gov- 
ern. Any  administration,  regardless  of 
how  it  may  be  characterized,  whether  it 
be  Democrat,  Republican,  or  what-have- 
you,  hijjst  first  demonstrate  its  ability 
to  govern.  And  today  in  this  troubled 
world  of  incipient  revolutions,  constant 
change,  disorientation,  conflicts  between 
races,  conflicts  between  the  yoimg  and 
the  old,  conflicts  between  the  cities  and 
the  coimtry,  between  the  suburbs  and  the 
inner  city,  and  conflicts  abroad  every- 
where the  ability  to  govern  becomes  a 
very  difBcult  ability  to  exercise,  indeed. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  Speaker  of  this 
great  body,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McCoRMACK),  the  major- 
ity leader  of  this  great  body,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert), 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  and  the 
minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Arends),  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas    (Mr. 
Mills)  ,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  ,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
minority  whip  and  myself  were  invited 
to  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

To  me,  this  was  not  a  unique  meeting 
because  I  have  been  to  many  similar 
meetings  when  Democratic  Presidents 
had  summoned  the  joint  leadership.  I 
have  a  profound  recollection  of  the  time 
when  President  Kennedy  called  the  joint 
leadership  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  when 
to  a  man  the  Republican  leadership  said, 
'We  stand  with  you.  President  Ken- 
nedy." 

They  did  not  ask  him  whether  he  was 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

I  recall  on  this  very  measure  we  have 
here  today  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arekds) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Byrnes)  coming  to  the  White  House 
slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  and  saying 
to  President  Johnson,  "Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  think  the  country  requires  this 
measure  and  we  will  support  you." 


That  did  not  make  them  any  less  Re- 
publicans. It  did  not  make  me  any  less  a 
Democrat  when  I  was  there  2  or  3  we^s 
ago.  It  meant  that  together  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  national  crisis  and  to- 
gether we  sought  its  resolution. 

So  what  happened  when  we  went  this 
year?  We  went  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  we  put  together  in 
record  time,  I  believe,  a  comprehensive 
tax  measure — and  this  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive tax  measure,  which  I  shall  ex- 
plain in  just  a  few  minutes. 
But  it  had  a  lot  of  support. 
Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  should  say 
that  this  bill  was  not  exclusively  that  of 
President  Nixon.  I  attended  a  meeting 
of    the   Democratic   leadership   in    the 
White  House  in  January  of  this  year 
prior  to  January  20  and  prior  to  the 
time  that  President  Nixon  took  the  oath 
of  office.  During  the  time  that  President 
Johnson  had  the  responsibility  to  send  to 
the  Congress  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  and  had  to  determine 
what  he  would  recommend  and  what  he 
would  not  recommend,  he  said,  "I  can- 
not send  a  message  to  the  Congress  un- 
less I  can  get  an  understanding  with  the 
incoming  administration  that  they  will 
support  an  extension  of  the  surcharge  " 
And,  I  say  to  you  in  truth  and  in  fact 
untu  Treasury-designate  Kennedy  and 
President-elect   Nixon   said   that   they 
would  support  the  extension,  that  mes- 
sage was  not  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Here  is  what  he  said,  and  I  am  talk- 
ing now  about  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  President, 
President  Johnson.  I  will  read  to  you  ver- 
batim "Extension  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge." 

He  asked  for  a  full-year  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surcharge,  and  I  will  tell 
you  in  just  a  moment  this  bill  differs  in 
some  respects  from  this  recommendation 
I  quote  now  from  President  Johnson: 

Caution  and  prudence  require  that  we 
budget  our  roBources  In  a  way  which  enables 
us  to  preserve  our  prosperity,  strengthen  the 
VS.  dollar,  stem  the  Increased  price  pres- 
sures we  have  experienced  In  the  past  few 
years. 
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"My  goodness,  why  don't  you  get  off  that 
committee?  How  can  you  do  all  of  these 
things?"  I  have  an  affection  for  the  com- 
mittee, because  it  is  educational  for  me 
If  one  will  attend  its  sessions  and  listen 
to  the  witnesses,  one  just  by  osmosis  will 
aoqiilre  knowledge  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  available  to  him. 

After  the  President  sent  his  budget 
message,  here  Is  what  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recommended,  and  I 
think  unanimously — I  read  no  dissents— 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  quote  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  April  1,  1969.  just  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

Plrst  priority  In  tax  reform  should  be  given 
to  repeal  of  the  7  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  as  a  slgnflcant  step  towards  reduc- 
ing Inflation. . .  . 

It  Is  Imperative  that  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax  and  excises  should  not  be  the  excuse 
for  relaxing  efforts  to  tighten  control  over 
expenditures,  to  Increase  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency In  government,  to  eliminate  obso- 
lete  or  low-prlorlty  Items  in  the  budget  . 


And  then  he  said — 

The  budget  calls  for  the  extension  of  the 
income  tax  surcharge  at  its  current  rate  of 
10  percent  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1B69 
until  June  30,  1970.  My  economic  and  flnan-' 
clal  advisers  unanimously  agree  that  this 
fiscal  restraint  Is  essential  in  safeguarding 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  and  Its 
strength  throughout  the  world. 

I  regarded  the  surcharge  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  and  for  that  reason  I 
was  especially  interested  in  the  following 
statement  of  President  Johnson: 

My  proposal  for  a  one-year  extension  pre- 
serves the  option  of  the  new  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  surcharge 
more  rapidly  If  peace  comes  In  the  world. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  views  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  Is  a 
committee,  on  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  serves,  and  of 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  chairman,  and  on 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Someone  said  to  me  not  very  long  ago, 


In  other  words,  they  recommended  ex- 
tending the  surcharge  10  percent  for  a 
year  and  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit.  They  did  recommend  certain  con- 
siderations for  small  business,  for  which 
I  voted  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  can 
testify.  Then  they  recommended  that  we 
use  every  conceivable  effort  toward  ef- 
ficiency in  Government.  And  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
already  brought  to  this  body  a  resolution 
setting  a  limitation  of  $192.9  billion  on 
the  overall  budget. 

Now,  we  changed  the  recommenda- 
tion to  extend  the  surcharge  at  a  straight 
10  percent.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  came  before  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  duly  assembled,  with  a 
resolution  that  called  for  the  repeal  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  which 
on  a  full-year's  basis  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $3.3  billion  in  tax  receipts. 

The  Democratic  caucus  endorsed  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  .  Thereafter  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  endorsed  the 
Democratic  caucus  resolution.  Then,  be- 
cause of  this  resolution,  the  administra- 
tion was  able,  in  place  of  reconunending 
a  10-percent  surcharge  rate  for  12 
months,  to  recommend  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge through  December  31,  1969,  and 
a  5 -percent  surcharge  from  January  1 
1970,  through  June  30,  1970,  or  more  ac- 
curately a  2.5  percent  surcharge  for  the 
full  calendar  year  1970. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  with  respect  to 
lobbyists,  I  would  like  to  correct  some 
impressions  that  may  have  been  left. 
Usually  they  are  hard-woiklng  people, 
who  earn  their  pay.  They  provide  us  with 
much  useful  information  and  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  But  the  gentleman  talked 
about  fat-cat  lobbyists,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  a  fat-cat  lobbyist  Is.  However,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  opposed  to  this  bill  and 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the 
major  farm  organizations  is  opposed  to 
this  bill. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  criticism 
of  these  organizations.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  have  had  lobbyists 
ever  since  Congress  has  met.  They  con- 
tribute to  our  deliberations  by  giving  us 
information  we  might  not  otherwise 
have.  I  am  not  criticizing  them,  whether 
they  come  from  my  friends  in  labor — 
and  they  have  been  my  friends — or 
whether  they  come  from  my  friends  in 
business. 

Now,  if  Members  will  permit,  let  us 
get  down  to  the  specific  provisions  in  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  what  is  in  the  bill? 

First,  the  bill  extends  the  surcharge 
from  the  first  of  July,  beginning  tomor- 
row, at  the  10 -percent  rate  through  the 
end  of  this  year,  December  31.  After  that 
time,  the  rate  drops  to  5  percent,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  next  year  It  goes  off  al- 
together. 

Second,  the  bill  repeals  the  investment 
tax  credit  without  any  exemption — ^not 
one.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon  offered 
three  exemptions.  One  would  have 
exempted  Investments  up  to,  I  think, 
S20,000  which  would  benefit  small  busi- 
ness primarily. 

A  second  exemption  would  have  ex- 
cluded certain  purchases  made  by  com- 
mon carriers,  such  as  railroads,  truck- 
lines,  and  aircraft.  The  third  would  have 
exempted  equipment  used  to  reduce  the 
pollution  of  air  and  water. 

There  were  nine  votes  for  that  pack- 
age amendment.  I  voted  for  it,  because  I 
thought  there  was  much  merit  in  those 
proposals.  But  we  were  defeated,  and 
there  are  no  exemptions.  Revenuewise, 
I  did  not  think  the  impact  would  be  too 
great,  but  that  is  not  before  us  new. 

There  was  a  substitute  offered,  how- 
ever, by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  en  the  ques- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution,  which 
provided  in  many  ways  a  much  broader 
treatment  for  business  firms  that  are 
seeking  to  clean  our  air  and  purify  our 
water  in  order  to  provide  us  the  environ- 
mental climate  we  so  desperately  need 
in  this  country  today.  That  amendment 
was  adopted,  I  believe,  unanimously. 
This  is  the  third  major  provision  in  the 
blU. 

The  fourth  major  change  in  the  bill 
postpones  for  1  year  reductions  which 
would  otherwise  occur  In  the  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  telephone  service. 
These  taxes  are  to  stay  at  7  pwrcent  and 
10  percent  respectively  for  1  more  year 
and  future  reductions  also  are  poert7X>ned 
1  year. 

There  is  a  final  thing  we  did.  To  me  it 
Is  unbelievable  that  anyone  can  opipose 
it.  I  have  been  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  23  years.  I  did  not  know 
that — even  today — a  man  who  makes 
about  $20  a  week  pays  about  $20  in  Fed- 
eral income  tax — a  week's  wages — aiid 
that  a  man  who  makes  $40  a  week  pasrs 
about  $175  in  Federal  income  tax. 

We  debated  last  Friday  a  provision 
which  was  considered  essential  for  the 
children  of  our  country.  There  also  was 
discussion  about  the  need  for  a  meaning- 
ful overhaul  of  the  welfare  program.  I 
am  very  hopeful  and  very  sanguine  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  do 


that,  since  .It  falls  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

But  in  truth  and  In  fact,  under  the 
present  tax  structure,  one  is  better  off  if 
he  is  on  welfare,  so  far  as  Federal  taxes 
are  concerned,  than  if  he  goes  out  and 
takes  a  low  paying  job.  He  would  be 
better  off  on  welfare.  He  would  not  have 
to  pay  any  taxes,  and  the  taxpayers 
woiild  be  footing  the  whole  bill. 

So  we  said  for  the  single  man  and  the 
married  couple,  and  the  married  couple 
with  children  who  have  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level,  "These  people  hence- 
forth shall  not  pay  Federal  income 
taxes."  We  actually  removed  from  the 
rolls  about  5  million  taxpayers,  but  we 
reduced  or  eliminated  the  taxes  of  nearly 
12  milhon  taxpayers. 

Now  the  argument  Ls  made,  "You  can- 
not vote  for  that,  because  if  you  do  so, 
it  is  likely  to  defeat  tax  reform."  That  is 
like  saying  to  a  man  who  is  starving  to 
death,  "Now,  look.  We  would  give  you  a 
glass  of  milk  and  a  hamburger  but  you 
need  a  steak."  So  we  let  him  starve  to 
death  because  the  steak  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  a  little  later.  That  is  just  about 
as  logical.  Of  course  this  will  not  stop  tax 
reform. 

These  are  the  five  provisions  In  the 
biU. 

Now  let  me  deal  with  some  of  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  for  the  past  2 
weeks. 

In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  individual 
income  taxes  are  concerned,  they  are 
lower  today  than  they  have  been  atrany 
time  since  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II  except  for  the  period  immediately  be- 
fore the  surcharge  was  imposed. 

You  know,  I  remember  Howard  Baker 
telling  me  the  story  once  where  he  was 
trying  a  murder  case  which  was  based 
on  circumstantial  evidence.  He  thought 
he  had  it  made,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
here  comes  an  eyewitness.  When  an 
eyewitness  shows  up  and  you  have  a  case 
based  on  circumstantial  evidence,  sir, 
you  are  dead. 

Now,  without  being  selfserving,  I  just 
happen  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  to 
what  has  happened  with  regard  to  taxes 
in  this  coimtry  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes)  has  been  an  eye- 
witness and  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has  been. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  made  the  state- 
ment in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  fall  that  there  are  only  three 
of  us  on  this  committee  who  ever  pre- 
viously had  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase. 
You  fellows  know  how  wonderful  it  Is  to 
vote  for  tax  decreases,  but  we  had  to 
vote  for  tax  Increases  in  the  committee 
at  the  time  of  Korea.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  bill  started  out  as  a  tax  de- 
crease, and  when  it  left  the  House,  It 
was  a  tax  decrease.  It  then  went  to  the 
Senate  and,  of  course,  as  I  might  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  the  meantime 
the  war  in  Korea  began.  The  Senate  took 
one  look  at  the  bill  to  decrease  taxes,  and 
when  it  came  back  it  was  a  tax  increase. 
It  was  a  steep  one,  too,  which  Included 
the  requirement  that  we  report  out  an 
excess  profits  tax  bill  that  fall. 

Tax  decreases  have  also  been  provided 


in  the  past.  There  were  tax  decreases 
enacted  in  1945,  1948,  1954,  1962,  1964, 
and  19S5.  The  1915  reluctlon,  which  was 
the  first  of  these,  amountsd  to  $5  9  bil- 
lion. In  the  second  of  these  tax  reduc- 
tions, in  1948,  there  was  a  $5  billion  re- 
duction. In  1954  the  reduction  was  $7.4 
billion.  In  1962  the  reduction  was  $170 
million.  The  reason  it  was  not  larger  is 
that  we  passed  structural  changes  which 
offset  a  good  part  of  the  reduct'on  from 
the  investment  tax  credit.  The  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  cost  $1.02  billion  and  the 
other  changes  picked  up  $850  million. 
In  1952,  as  a  result  of  administrative  ac- 
tion on  depreciation  guidelines,  there  was 
also  an  additional  reduction  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion. In  1984  there  was  a  reduction  of 
$11.5  billion.  In  1965  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  $4.7  billion.  In  terms  of  current 
levels  of  tax  liability  the  decreases  which 
have  been  granted  since  1962  represent 
a  total  of  $27.2  billion.  As  far  as  rates  are 
concerned,  they  began  at  23  percent  in 
1945.  Just  imagine  what  they  were  like  to 
a  fellow  earning  $1,200,  when  he  paid  23 
percent.  Today  the  tax  rate  begins  at  14 
pereent.  The  upper  bracket  in  1945  was 
94  percent.  Today  It  ranges  from  14  to 
77  percent,  including  the  surcharge. 

"Hie  Impact  of  the  surcharge  at  the 
full  10  percent  rate  for  individuals,  my 
colleagues,  is  less  than  50  iiercent  of  the 
tax  reduction  that  was  granted  in  the 
1964  act.  That  is  Its  full  impact  and  its 
total  impact. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
believe  it  was,  talked  about  the  impact 
of  infiatlon.  Let  me  just  say  this:  The 
workingman,  the  blue-collar  man,  the 
man  who  has  no  exemptions,  who  has  no 
municipal  bonds,  who  does  not  have  a 
fast  writeoff  for  real  estate,  who  has  no 
access  to  any  percents«e  depletion — 
whether  it  be  oil  or  one  of  the  110  min- 
erals that  have  percentage  depletion 
rates — he  is  hurt  more  by  infiatlon  than 
any  other  person.  All  the  rest  of  them 
can  hedge  on  it  some  way  or  other.  The 
only  iTeople  who  are  hurt  worse  than  the 
low-income  taxpayers  are  the  old  people 
who  are  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  Other 
persons  who  are  hurt  by  inflation  are 
civil  servants,  such  as  a  policeman,  a 
fireman  or  a  schoolteacher:  these  suf- 
fer greatly  from  the  tax  which  infla- 
tion represents. 

Talk  about  a  cruel  tax.  Inflation  is  the 
crudest  of  all.  The  thrust  of  this  bill  is 
to  offer  protection  from  still  more  in- 
flation. 

Now,  let  me  deal  with  the  matter  of 
tax  reform.  Anyone  who  says  that  we 
have  not  had  significant  reforms  in  our 
tax  structure  in  the  p>ast  10  years  is  mis- 
informed. Let  me  tell  about  some  of  the 
reforms  in  the  past  10  years,  since  1959. 

In  1959  life  insurance  companies  were 
for  the  first  time  taxed  at  a  significant 
tax  rate. 

Next,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  reforms. 

It  provided  for  the  recapture  of  the 
depreciation  on  personal  property,  a 
major  revenue  Item. 

It  disallowed  excessive  entertainment 
expenditures.  This  certainly  was  an  im- 
portant change. 
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It  significantly  Increased  taxes  on  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

It  stopped  tax  avoidance  with  respect 
to  the  distributions  of  foreign  trusts. 
That  was  an  interesting  device.  You  could 
go  abroad  and  set  up  a  trust  in  a  country 
not  taxing  them  and  then  after  an  ac- 
cumulation for  a  number  of  years  the 
trust  would  make  a  distribution  to  a 
member  of  your  family,  a  child,  brother, 
sister  or  grandson,  cousin,  neice  or 
nephew.  In  this  case  there  was  little  or 
no  tax  payable. 

It  corrected  the  computation  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  through  the  provision 
for  the  so-called  gross  up.  That  meant 
that  when  a  foreign  corporation  makes 
a  distribution  to  a  U.S.  corporation  you 
recognize  that  part  of  the  income  with 
respect  to  which  the  foreign  tax  was  paid 
was  the  income  used  to  pay  this  tax.  Un- 
der this  provision  you  gross  up  the 
amount  considered  as  distributed  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax. 

I  am  reciting  all  of  this  simply  to  say 
to  all  of  you,  my  colleagues,  and  I  say 
that  with  every  ounce  of  sincerity  at  my 
command,  that  when  one  says  that  with 
the  strc*e  of  a  pen  or  within  the  time  it 
takes  for  the  hand  of  the  clock  to  make 
the  round  or  that  within  a  day  or  a  week 
these  problems  can  be  resolved,  I  say  to 
you,  my  colleagues,  that  one  just  does  not 
imderstand. 
Let  me  go  ahead. 

The  1962  act  tightened  considerably 
the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions owned  by  Americans. 

It  increased  substantially  the  tax  on 
cooperatives.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
difBcult  Issues  that  we  had  to  settle  and 
some  are  still  not  satisfied. 

It  removed  a  loophole  wherein  foreign 
real  property  previously  liad  been  ex- 
cluded from  gross  estates  under  the 
death  tax. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  also  made 
many  important  and  significant  reforms 
in  the  tax  laws.  Let  me  list  these  for  you. 
It  repealed  the  4-percent  dividends 
received  credit  provisions  for  individuals. 
That  meant  a  taxpayer  who  received  a 
large  amount  of  dividend  income,  he  was 
able  to  reduce  his  tax  liability  by  sub- 
tracting the  4-percent  credit  for  divi- 
dends received  that  exceeded  the  $100 
exclusion.  We  eliminated  the  credit  and 
increased  the  dividends  not  subject  to  tax 
from  $100  to  $200 — on  a  joint  return- 
in  order  to  benefit  the  small  investors. 

Group  term  life  insurance  in  excess  of 
$50,000  for  employees  was  for  the  first 
time  subjected  to  a  tax. 

Casualty  and  theft  losses  were  limited 
to  amoimts  in  excess  of  $100. 

The  provision  where  the  interest  was 
transformed  into  capital  gains  by  not 
being  stated  separately  was  eliminated. 
As  to  the  personal  holding  company 
tax,  significant  tightening  amendments 
were  made. 

Limitations  were  placed  on  aggrega- 
tions of  property  in  computing  depletion 
deductions  for  oil  and  gas. 

An  income  averaging  provision  was  en- 
acted. We  did  that  for  people  whose  in- 
comes vary  a  great  deal  from  year  to 
year  so  they  would  not  be  taxed  any 
more  than  those  whose  incomes  were 
spread  more  evenly. 
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Restrictions  on  surtax  exemptions  in 
the  case  of  multiple  corporations  were 
provided. 

I«t  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done  up 
to  now  on  tax  reform,  and  let  me  tell 
you  how  difQcult  the  job  is.  The  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  made  the  most 
impasslonate  plea  I  have  heard  about 
foundations.  I  heard  someone  else  here 
say,  "That  foundation  thing  will  never 
be  dosed."  We  made  a  progress  report 
not  very  long  ago  in  which  we  spelled 
out  tentative  decisions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  committee;  several  of  these 
related  to  foimdations.  A  few  days  later 
I  read  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  dated  June  14  under  the  headline 
"Undermining  the  Foundations." 
The  editorial  stated— 
In  Its  tentative  proposals  for  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  foundations,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  emulate  the  farmer 
who  burned  down  a  i)erfectly  sound  bam  In 
order  to  rid  It  of  a  few  pests.  Instead  of  pin- 
pointing Its  Are  on  the  culprits  Inside — those 
foundations   which   are   operated   as   blinds 
for  tax  dodgers — the  committee  proposes  a 
blunderbuss  attack  on  all  foundations. 

Then  I  read  In  another  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times— a  newspaper  which  I 
read  diligently  and  respect  greatly — an- 
other editorial  entitled  "Surtax  In  Dan- 
ger." It  goes  on  to  call  for  the  passage  of 
a  tax,  but  it  criticizes  us  for  not  includ- 
ing tax  reform.  Some  of  the  biggest  re- 
forms of  all  are  needed  in  the  founda- 
tion area.  They  do  not  like  what  we  did 
there.  Others  may  not  like  what  we  do 
in  other  areas. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chalrmtui.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemEui  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  imag- 
ine the  gentleman  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  one  of  the  large  stockholders 
of  the  New  York  Times  is  the  Ford 
Foimdation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  know  who  owns 
stock  in  anything,  I  have  so  little  myself. 
I  do  not  cite  that  as  a  resison  for  taking 
a  position  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
surtax.  I  merely  cite  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  problem  of  developing  tax  re- 
forms. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  other 
areas  where  there  will  be  problems.  Let 
us  take  municipal  bonds.  Today  you  can 
hardly  sell  municipal  bonds.  You  may 
need  to  build  waterworks.  You  may  need 
to  build  sewage  treatment  plants.  You 
may  need  to  build  streets  and  schools. 
You  may  need  to  clean  up  ghettoes.  But 
can  you  sell  the  bonds?  The  amount  of 
unfinished  work  in  our  coimtry  is  fan- 
tastic. Yet  in  my  biggest  parish  we  can- 
not sell  bonds  because  the  interest  rate 
Is  so  high  that  it  is  above  the  legal  limit. 
The  minute  proposals  were  made  to  tax 
municipal.  State,  and  other  type  bonds, 
every  mayor,  every  Governor  and  every 
city  councilman — I  never  saw  such  a 
list— said,  "Don't  do  that.  We  can't  sell 
our  bonds  now.  What  do  you  think  will 
happen  if  you  do  this  to  us?" 

I  am  not  saying  we  will,  or  will  not,  do 
it.  I  am  merely  trying  to  demonstrate  for 
the  benefit  of  you  who  have  open  minds — 


and  I  think  that  includes  everyone  in 
this  body — what  the  problems  in  tax  re- 
foim  are.  You  know,  it  is  so  easy  to  say, 
"I  am  against  taxes."  Anyone  can  say 
that.  But  it  is  a  lot  more  diJBQcult  to  find 
out  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money 
to  run  the  Government  and  honor  the 
commitments  of  this  coimtry,  whether  it 
be  here  or  somewhere  else  in  the  world 
Laboring  under  these  difficulties,  this 
committee  has  heard  over  600  witnesses 
We  have  covered  Hbe  following  sub- 
jects, and  I  will  list  them  for  Members 
Private  foimdations. 
Other  tax-exempt  organizations — and 
that  includes  the  churches. 

The  tax  treatment  of  charitable  con- 
tributions— and  If  Members  want  to  get 
large  volumes  of  mail  from  the  imiversi- 
ties  and  most  of  the  churches,  Just  start 
to  study  revisions  In  this  area  seriously. 
Tax  treatment  of  other  deductions,  in- 
cluding such  Items  as  farm  losses — and 
Members  will  be  getting  mall  on  that. 

The  treatment  of  capital  gains.  This 
is  certain  to  be  a  lively  topic  for  us. 

The  minimum  and  maxlmiun  income 
tax  on  individuals.  The  minimum  tax 
would  provide  that  regardless  of  how 
much  a  man  makes,  or  where  he  obtains 
his  income,  he  has  to  pay  at  least  a  min- 
imimi  income  tax.  That  is  a  real  reform 
Tax    treatment    of    the    elderly— do 
Members  think  that  is  simple?  Eliminat- 
ing the  complicated  retirement  income 
credit  and  developing  a  workable  sub- 
stitute for  that.  I  recite  this  only  in  an 
ettoTt  to  show  the  Members — and  con- 
vince the  Members — that  the  charge  that 
this  committee  has  not  worked  diligently 
is  irresponsible  and  untrue. 
The  foreign  tax  credit. 
Multiple  trusts. 
Multiple  surtax  exemptions. 
Depletion     allowances     across     the 
board— for  all  110  minerals,  from  oil  and 
gas  and  sulfur  down  to  clay. 

The  accelerated  depletion  on  real  es- 
tate— with  respect  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  recently  read  a  statement  in  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Romney,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Let  me  re- 
peat it  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
But  Romney  added  that  he  was  even  more 
concerned  over  the  proposal  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  eliminate  the 
accelerated  depredation  tax  treatment  on 
real  estate  apartments  and  dwellings  and  so 
forth.  He  said  housing  will  come  to  an  even 
worse  halt  If  we  do. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  facts. 

We  have  also  had  before  us  the  sub- 
ject of  bank  bad  debt  reserves,  tax  treat- 
ment of  State  and  municipal  bonds,  tax 
treatment  of  corporate  mergers — the 
conglomerates  as  they  are  called,  estate 
and  gift  taxes — and  the  treatment  of  tax 
depreciation  by  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  detailed  this  to 
a  great  extent.  We  really  have  done  so 
much  that  it  took  Mr.  Woodworth  and 
Mr.  Martin,  who  are  able  staff  p>eople, 
12  pages  to  try  to  put  it  down  as  briefly 
as  they  could.  I  will  not  read  it  because  I 
think  I  have  recited  enough  to  show  that 
rather  than  being  dilatory,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  working  hard  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  by  and  large  has  been 
inactive.  When  many  of  the  committees. 
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because  in  some  areas  there  have  not 
been  recommendations  from  the  admin- 
istration, have  not  had  to  sit  and  work 
every  day,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  met  practically  daily.  Even  when 
we  had  no  program  on  the  floor  and 
most  Members  could  stay  at  home,  we 
were  meeting.  And  a  day  after  we  re- 
ported this  bill,  we  again  met  on  tax 
reform. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  one  other  thing, 
and  then  I  will  stop.  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  about  whether  or 
not  this  surtax  has  had  any  impact  on 
inflation;  the  argument  being,  of  course, 
why  do  it,  since  it  does  not  make  any 
difTerence?  Is  that  not  the  argtmient? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  should  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  to  outline  for 
me  tangible  evidence  that  the  surtax 
has  actually  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Many  Members  testified 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  which  I 
have  read  in  its  entirety,  last  year. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question,  not  for  a  speech.  What  Is 
the  question? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Has  the  surtax  served 
its  purpose  within  the  past  12  months, 
and  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  BOGCrS.  I  will  do  my  best  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  surtax  should  have  gone  on 
earlier.  I  made  a  motion  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  would  have 
made  that  possible  and  I  got  five  votes. 

I  will  first  answer  the  gentleman  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  answered 
him,  but  then  I  will  answer  afOrmatively. 

Every  economist  from  the  councils  in 
the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon  administrations,  who  has  said  any- 
thing, has  said  that  if  we  do  not  extend 
the  surcharge  we  will  have  a  chaotic  sit- 
uation. They  have  said  that  if  this  does 
not  happen  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
dollar,  which  is  the  symbol  of  fiscal  sta- 
bility in  the  world,  will  be  under  serious 
attack,  and  the  waves  emanating  there- 
from will  not  be  limited  to  my  district  or 
to  your  district  but  will  be  felt  all  over 
this  earth. 

They  have  been  Joined  in  their  opinion 
by  many  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  Is  true  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Joe  Barr. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  a  question.  In 
his  statement  he  said  there  were  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit.  I  should  like  to  address  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  goods  which  are 
produced  by  foreign  companies  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  use  in  this  coim- 
try. Is  such  production  under  the  law 
entitled  to  the  investment  credit? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  such  production  was 
not  excepted  from  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  an  American  company, 
for  example,  should  order  a  machine  or 


turbine  from  a  foreign  company  for  use 
in  this  country,  would  that  domestic  com- 
pany using  that  equipment  be  entitled 
to  have  an  investment  tax  credit  o^  7 
percent? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  answer  is  "No,"  If  the 
machine  was  ordered  or  put  in  place 
after  the  cutoff  date. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  ques- 
tion there  is.  When  was  the  order  placed? 
Was  it  a  firm  order  before  the  18th  of 
April?  If  so,  then  he  would  get  the 
credit. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes;  it  was  a  firm  order. 
Of  course  it  was  a  firm  order. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  answer  then  is  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  applies  in  the 
case  of  equipment  purchased  abroad  for 
use  here  under  the  same  rules  set  out  for 
the  termination  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  on  domestically  produced  goods. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
But  I  raised  that  question  in  the  com- 
mittee and  I  W£^  specifically  told  by  the 
Treasury  representatives  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  did  not  apply  for  goods 
manufactured  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  that  answer  your 
question? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  one  other  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  what  my  friend 
from  Ohio  has  in  mind  is  this:  The  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  never  has 
applied  to  equipment  which  is  used  by 
a  taxpayer  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MTTJ»S.  If  the  equipment  or  ma- 
chinery is  used  within  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  where  it  was  produced, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  outside, 
it  is  eligible  for  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit.  If  there  was  a  firm  contract  as 
of  April  18  last  for  the  purchase  of  such 
an  item,  whether  it  is  outside  or  within 
the  United  States,  so  long  as  it  is  for  use 
in  the  United  States,  then  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  applies. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  exactly  the  re- 
sponse I  wanted. 

I  have  one  other  question.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  whether 
the  gentlemsm  can  give  some  estimate  as 
to  the  dollar  loss  to  the  Treasury  in  ex- 
empting these  pipelines  from  the  invest- 
ment credit  repeal,  providing  that  the 
necessary  application  for  a  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  is  filed  with 
the  regulatory  board. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  answer  the  gen- 
tleman because  the  gentleman  did  not 
properly  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  stated  a  question. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  You  asked  a  question  as 
If  there  were  an  exemption.  There  is  no 
exemption.  The  provision  you  apparently 
are  referring  to,  as  I  read  it,  provides 
that  if  a  contract  to  transport  property 
has  been  entered  into  prior  to  midnight 
April  18,  1969,  then  the  contract  is 
totally  binding.  If  there  was  an  applica- 
tion before  a  regulatory  agency  which 


specified  the  property  to  be  built  in  order 
to  transport  the  property  subject  to  the 
contract.  That  is  all  there  Is  to  it  and 
it  is  not  an  exception. 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  question  is.  What  was 
the  dollar  loss  to  the  Treasury,  if  the 
gentleman  can  provide  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  provide  it  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how  many  trans- 
portation contracts  there  are  which 
qualify.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  believe  it  is  relatively  insignificant. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit that,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
Federal  Power  Conunission  in  which  they 
detail  the  list  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  applications.  It  runs,  according  to 
these  figures,  to  $611,874,034.  That  is  the 
size  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  actually  looked  to  see  whether  all  of 
those  pending  applications  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  here  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit?  For  example,  will  existing  pend- 
ing contracts  before  a  regulatory  com- 
mission account  for  half  or  more  of  the 
use  of  the  transportation  property  for 
most  of  its  useful  life? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  cannot  tell  that.  That  is 
the  confidential  files  of  the  company. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  necessary,  though, 
to  know  before  anyone  can  say  who  is 
eligible  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  in  addition  to 
that 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  a  $611  million  loop- 
hole. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  what  the  pipeline  costs  or  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit? 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  contracts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  You  mean  the  contracts? 
That  is  the  amount  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  But  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  only  7  percent  of  that  even  if 
all  of  those  contracts  met  the  conditions 
in  the  statute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  So  it  is  not  $611  million 
but  it  is  7  percent  of  $611  million. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  7  percent  of  $611 
million. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Assuming  those  contracts 
qualify. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes.  It  is  a  considerable 
sum  of  money. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  likely  that  many  of 
these  contracts  do  not  qualify  but  even 
if  they  all  did  the  amount  involved  would 
be  only  $43  million. 

Let  me  go  further,  if  the  gentleman 
would  put  the  question  the  other  way.  if 
you  took  the  total  of  all  plants  which  are 
involved  in  the  investment  tax  credit, 
and  I  see  the  gentleman  picked  out  this 
provision  because  the  gentleman  evi- 
dently believes  that  three  may  qualify 
under  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  not  only  three,  there 
are  about  40. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  qualify  but  let  us  say  there  are  50. 

If  you  took  the  revenue  loss  from  the 
credit  on  all  the  plants  involved,  you 
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would  talk  about  how  many  billions  of 
dollars?  I 

Mr.  MILLS.  $3.3  billion.   I 

Mr.  BOGGS.  $3.3  billion.  So  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  was  seeking  to  do, 
he  is  seeking  to  have 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  consumed  1  hoiu*. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  seeking  to  do  is 
to  make  this  appear  to  be  something 
different  for  every  industry.  The  only 
difference  the  gentleman  is  pointing  out 
relates  to  a  regulatory  agency.  The  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  and  qualifies 
as  a  binding  contract.  If  you  were  to 
build  a  plant  in  the  district  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  no 
equipment  has  been  installed,  but  they 
have  simply  entered  Into  a  contract,  a 
J»indftig  contract,  prior  to  April  19.  that 
equipment  is  eligible  for  the  full  7  per- 
cent, and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Now,  let  me  continue  about  the  infla- 
tkm  point,  if  I  may,  and  then  I  will 
conclude. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

li«r.  BOOGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
please  let  me  conclude. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will  do  it  on  my  time, 
then,  if  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  will  have 
some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal  with 
inflation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  forgone  question  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened,  as  probably 
most  of  the  Members  did,  yesterday  to 
discussions  on  the  TV,  and  I  heard  Dr 
Heller  and  some  of  the  other  economists 
speaking  on  the  big  problem  in  our 
economy  as  being  how  do  we  keep  a 
steady  growth  without  it  becoming  so 
Incindiary  that  it  runs  like  a  wild  Are 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  on  the 
controls  so  tight  that,  as  Dr.  Heller  said 
you  overkill,  then  in  place  of  having 
overemployment  you  have  unemploy- 
ment. In  place  of  having  full  plant  ca- 
pacity, you  have  idle  plant  capacity.  It 
means  in  place  of  having  revenues  ap- 
proximating $198  bUlion,  you  have  much 
smaller  revenues. 

Translated  in  terms  of  people,  it  is 
kind  of  a  last-in  and  first-out  proposi- 
tion. The  last  man  hired  to  take  a  job 
the  least  skilled  worker,  is  the  one  that 
loses  his  job  first.  And  it  also  means  that 
the  psychology  changes  from  one  of  be- 
ing worried  to  death  about  inflation  to 
one  of  being  scared  to  death  about  de- 
flation. 

So  it  is  a  very  difficult  balance  and 
thank  God,  that  Congress  in  1946  created 
a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
the    Employmoit    Act    of    1948.    That 


Council  has  had  an  enormous  Impact  on 
our  Government.  It  has  been  a  good 
impact. 

Most  of  the  Members  who  have  been 
on  that  Council  have  specifically  ap- 
proved of  this  package,  as  a  sound 
package. 

Dr.  Heller  said  yesterday  that  he  was 
not  sure  that  we  should  not  suspend 
rather  than  repeal  the  investment  credit. 
We  did  that  once  and  then  we  put  it 
back  on.  I  have  mixed  emtions  about 
that  myself,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you. 
I  can  give  you  the  figures,  if  you  are 
interested. 

Plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
graierally  increased  from  1962  through 
1966.  The  percentage  increases,  par- 
ticularly in  1965  and  1988,  were  very 
large — 15.7  and  16.7  percent,  respec- 
tively. In  1967  these  expenditures  leveled 
off  showing  only  a  1.7-percent  increase 
over  the  prior  year.  In  1988  the  increase 
was  slightly  larger — 3.9  percent.  In  1989 
the  estimate  again  shows  a  very  large 
increase  over  the  prior  year — 12.8  per- 
cent. This  is  the  estimate  based  upon  the 
May  survey.  The  survey  of  plant  ex- 
penditures in  February  was  slightly 
higher— 13.9  percent  above  1988  levels 
($72.96  billion)  of  investment  expendi- 
tures. 
Now  that  is  a  fantastic  increase. 
That  meant  that  management  every- 
where was  hedging  against  inflation 
thinking— well,  I  had  better  build  my 
plant  today  rather  than  tomorrow  be- 
cause if  I  wait  until  tomorrow,  it  will  cost 
me  more  in  material,  more  for  labor  and 
more  for  everything. 

So  we  went  from  1962  when  we  passed 
the  investment  tax  credit  when  total 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment were  $37.31  billion  to  $84.08  bil- 
lion in  1968;  and  an  estimated  $72.17 
billion  in  1989. 

This  latter  flgure.  however,  is  down 
from  the  $72.96  billion  they  thought  it 
would  be  last  February. 

Let  me  return,  however,  to  the  facts 
on  the  slowdown  in  inflation.  The  fact 
that  the  1968  action  on  the  surcharge 
had  an  impfust  on  slowing  down  inflation 
is  shown  by  several  indicators.  Let  me 
summarize  these  briefly. 

The  armual  rate  of  increase  in  the  real 
GNP— that  Is,  expressed  In  constant  1958 
dollars — has  consistently  declined  since 
the  second  quarter  of  1988  when  the  sur- 
charge first  became  effective.  The  in- 
crease in  real  GNP  in  the  second  quar- 
ter in  1968  over  the  first  quarter  was  8.2 
percent,  the  change  in  the  third  quarter 
over  the  second  was  5  percent,  the  cliange 
in  the  fourth  quarter  over  the  third 
quarter  was  3.4  percent,  and  the  change 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1989  over  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1988  was  2.8  percent. 
In  other  words  the  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

The  recent  release  indicated  of  the 
eight  reported  "leading  Indicators," 
showed  declines  in  four  important  series. 
One  remained  level  and  three  rose.  How- 
ever, two  of  these  three  rose  only  slightly 
and  merely  reflected  rMng  prices  and 
costs.  The  remaining  one  was  common 
stock  prices  which  rose,  but  the  seesaw 
price  patterns  in  the  stock  market  In 


recent  months  makes  this  an  unreliable 
guide. 

The  leading  Indicators  which  declined 
were:  Industrial  emplojrment  placements 
which  fell  5.5  percent;  new  orders  for 
durable  goods  which  feU  3.2  percent; 
contracts  and  orders  for  pUoit  and 
equipment  which  dropped  4.8  percent; 
and  new  permits  for  private  housing 
construction  which  were  down  as 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  three 
indicators  which  rose  showed  much 
slower  changes:  industrial  material 
prices  were  up  1  percent  and  the  ratio  of 
price  to  unit  labor  costs  in  manufactur- 
ing was  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent. 
The  third  Indicator  whldi  nose,  common 
stock  prices,  has  maintained  a  seesaw 
pattern  in  recent  months  and  actually 
most  recently  is  down. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened  to  the 
savings  rate.  The  savings  rate  reached 
a  high  of  7.8  percent  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1987.  During  1968  It  tapered 
off  slightly  to  a  savings  rate  of  6.8  per- 
cent in  the  fourth  quarter.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1969  this  slight  downward 
trend  has  continued  and  the  savings  rate 
in  the  flrst  quarter  was  6.1  percent. 

Disposable  personal  income  expressed 
in  constant  dollars  since  the  second 
quarter  of  1968,  also  has  shown  a  gen- 
erally  declining  rate  of  increase.  The 
increase  in  the  second  quarter  of  1968 
over  the  flrst  quarter  was  5.3  percent.  In 
the  third  quarter  the  increase  was  2.1 
percent,  in  the  fourth  quarter  2.5  per- 
cent, and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1989,  1 1 
percent. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  expressed  as 
an  annual  rate  of  percentage  change 
over  the  prior  month  reached  a  liigh  of 
9.6  percent  in  March  1969.  Since  that 
time  the  rate  of  increase  has  tapered 
off.  The  increase  in  April  over  March 
was  7.6  percent  and  the  increase  In  May 
over  April  was  3.7  percent. 

The  wholesale  price  increases,  al- 
though somewhat  erratic  in  their  pat- 
tern, have  shown  large  increases  over  the 
prior  month  in  months  as  late  as  May 
of  this  year.  The  increase  In  May  over 
April  was  9.6  percent;  the  increase  In 
Jime  over  May,  however,  was  only  4.2 
percent.  While  a  1-month  change  may 
not  indicate  a  trend  in  wholesale  prices, 
yet  this  could  well  represent  the  begin- 
ning of  a  slowing  down  of  wholesale 
price  Increases,  assuming  the  surcharge 
is  continued. 

The  new  forecast  of  Fortune  magazine 
is  that  the  Nation's  economic  growth 
will  slow  considerably  in  the  next  18 
months.  It  predicts  the  GNP  will  in- 
crease only  3  percent  this  year,  drop  to 
half  that  in  1970,  and  resume  its  normal 
4-percent  growth  in  the  second  half  of 
1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
additional  minutes,  and  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  the  gentleman 
has  been  operating  in  the  last  10  minutes 
under  a  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
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merely  wish  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman, 
does  he  recall  the  conversation  we  had 
in  the  Rules  Committee  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  fairness  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  time  between  himself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin?  I  submit  the 
gentleman  is  now  an  hour  and  10  min- 
utes in  his  time.  I  am  curious  to  know 
if  there  is  going  to  be  such  a  division  as 
we  discussed  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  Is  my  intention  to  con- 
clude in  5  minutes.  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can  with  a  difficult  subject,  and  I  intend 
to  yield  as  soon  as  I  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  intends  to  jrleld 
any  time  for  questions,  or  are  we  going 
to  listen  to  a  monolog  and  not  be  able 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  right  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  First,  let  us  get  the 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  been  talking 
a  great  deal  about  loopholes  here.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  this  bill  has 
one  of  the  biggest  loopholes  ever  brought 
to  this  House,  and  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  tell  me  whether  this  Is  correct 
or  not:  This  legislation  proposes  to  ex- 
tend for  6  months  a  10-percent  surtax, 
and  then  for  another  6  months  a  5 -per- 
cent surtax.  Now,  a  wage  earner  who  has 
his  money  withheld  obviously  is  going  to 
pay  the  10  percent  and  5  percent.  But  a 
self-employed  individual  who  has  some 
control  over  his  earnings  and  profits  may 
very  well  defer  his  earnings  and  profits 
in  the  last  6  months  of  1969,  when  the 
10-percent  surtax  is  applicable,  and  carry 
them  over  into  1970  and  give  himself  a 
windfall  in  January,  pas^g  only  5  per- 
cent surtax  on  those  earnings  and  profits. 
Is  that  not  the  biggest  loophole  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gmshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  usually  quite  difficult 
for  some<Mie  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion to  suit  his  own  convenience.  Either 
he  has  earned  his  InoHne  during  the 
taxable  year  or  he  has  not  earned  the 
income  during  that  taxable  year.  The 
same  rates  would  apply  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding those  whose  taxes  are  withheld 
from  salaries,  such  as  you  and  I,  and 
those  who  operate  businesses  have  to 
estimate  their  taxes.  We  all  pay  the  same 
rate  on  the  same  amount  of  inccHne. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  sdeld  further,  the  wage 
earner,  the  working  man  who  has  his 
taxes  withheld  every  week  from  his  pay 
has  no  c(mtrol  over  what  he  will  pay.  He 


has  to  pay  the  10  percent  and  then  the 
5  percent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  one  who  does 
control  his  earnings  can  carry  over  to 
1970  those  earnings  and  receive  a  wind- 
fall by  paying  only  5  percent  on  them. 
I  suggest  that  the  committee  look  at 
that  loophole  again. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
it  is  difficult  for  most  taxpayers  to  carry 
over  from  1  year  to  the  next  their  tax- 
able income. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
complete  my  statement  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  anyone  who  wants  me  to  yield. 
I  want  to  conclude.  I  want  to  say  in  my 
Judgment  the  idea  that  we  will  not  have 
a  tax  reform  bill  is  one  that  I  would  re- 
ject. We  have  commitments  from  every- 
body on  the  committee.  Even  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  in  the  Senate  has 
insisted  on  writing  amendments  into  this 
biU,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
very  bill,  when  it  comes  back  to  confer- 
ence, could  contain  many  of  the  provi- 
sions that  the  gentleman  is  Interested  in. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be 
an  imusual  day  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  for 
the  gentl«nan  from  Louisiana  when  the 
Senate  starts  writing  reform  measiures 
on  this  bill  which  are  accepted  in  C(m- 
ference. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  been  a  Member 
here  for  a  long  time — for  30  years  ap- 
proximately— and  I  have  consumed  more 
time  today  than  in  all  the  time  I  have 
been  here.  The  c«ily  reason  I  did  it  was 
because  I  felt  this  issue  was  of  such 
paramoimt  national  importance,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  so  in- 
timately associated  with  it,  I  felt  I  owed 
the  House  a  full  explanation.  I  apologize 
if  I  have  talked  for  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  follow- 
ing up  the  question  addressed  previous- 
ly to  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  with  the  bill  written  as  it  is— 
10  percent  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  5 
percent  after  January  1 — a  taxpayer 
who  can  arrange  to  move  his  Income, 
imder  this  type  of  provision  can  move 
it  into  the  5-percent  portion  of  the  tax 
year  simply  by  deferring  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  possible  or  not. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Is  it? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  my  judgment  it  is  un- 
likely. But  if  this  is  a  major  problem  we 
will  consider  the  problem  in  conference. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
telling  us  now  is  he  will  make  every  ef- 
fort in  conference  to  insure  that  Income 
will  not  be  spread  over  into  the  next 
year  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this 
smaller  tax. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  as- 
sume for  the  moment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  correct — and  I  do  not  agree 
he  is  in  most  cases — it  would  follow  that 
even  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted  the  tax- 
payer could  carry  over  his  income  from 
this  year  when  presently  the  surcharge 
is  5  percent  to  next  year  when  there  is  no 
surcharge . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  time  myself  if  additional 
time  for  questions  is  required  by  anyone ; 
otherwise,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Koch,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bogcs  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  tJie  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stood from  the  gentleman's  presentation 
that  the  Ways  and  Mearw  Committee  has 
labored  hard  and  long  on  tax  reform  and 
has  promised  this  House  that  there  would 
be  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  with  the  re- 
moval of  tax  loopholes,  and  that  even- 
tually tax  reform  will  occur.  I  ask  the 
gentleman.  What  was  the  reasoning  that 
prevented  this  committee  from  coming 
in  with  a  proposal  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  surtax  for  4  months,  so  as 
to  permit  the  committee  to  come  back  at 
the  end  of  4  months  with  a  tax  reform 
bill  and  thereby  have  permitted  us  to 
vote  on  meaningful  tax  reform  proposals 
simultaneously  with  a  further  8-month 
extension  of  the  surtax? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question.  The  rea- 
son is  very  obvious  in  my  judgment.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  very  forcibly  in  an 
editorial  this  morning,  is  basically  to  con- 
trol inflation.  If  we  send  forth  the  mes- 
sage that  all  we  are  doing  is  playing  that 
we  really  do  not  mean  to  take  the  steam 
out  of  the  inflation — and  that  is  what 
waiting  for  tax  reform  would  mean — 
then  we  would  have  accomplished 
nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boccs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
number  of  questions  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  Will  the  committee  take  up  the 
question  of  the  tax  reform  this  year? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Of  course.- 

I  jrield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  say 
what  the  schedule  of  the  conunittee  is. 
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Let  me  see  If  I  can  say  it  again.  We 
started  in  February.  We  heard  over  600 
witnesses.  We  have  been  in  the  commit- 
tee working  ever  since  that  time.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  listed  the 
areas  we  have  covered. 

We  have  not  had  a  tax  bill  before  us. 
We  have  to  develop  a  tax  bUl.  I  have  set 
a  target,  knowing  that  I  had  the  full  co- 
operation of  every  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  try  to  have  a 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  time 
we  leave  early  in  August.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  go  anywhere  until  we 
can  give  people  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  want  us  to  vote  for 
a  good,  real,  wholesome,  effective  reform 
measure.  We  expect  to  have  it  here  some 
time  in  August. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boggs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  When  the 
question  of  tax  reform  comes  up  and 
tax  reform  is  debated  by  the  committee, 
win  the  question  of  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion allowances  be  considered' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it;  not  only  oU  and  gas  depletion 
allowances,  but  also  depletion  aUow- 
ances  on  the  110  other  minerals. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
covered  every  subject  matter.  When  we 
bring  the  bill  in  here  your  mail  is  going 
to  increase  considerably,  I  will  tell  you 
that,  but  we  wlU  pass  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
a  question  regarding  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit,  specifically  with  ref- 
erence to  the  application  of  the  binding 
contract  rule  to  a  plant  being  constructed 
in  my  district.  As  I  understand  this  rule 
it  would  allow  the  investment  credit  for 
property  which  is  constructed  pursuant 
to  a  contract  that  was  binding  on  a  tax- 
payer on  April  18  and  at  all  times  there- 
after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  a  com- 
pany entered  into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  engineering  and  construction  of  a 
hydrogen  peroxide  plant  in  my  district 
and  the  work  is  proceeding  under  this 
contract.  The  central  part  of  the  hydro- 
gen peroxide  manufacturing  process  in 
this  plant  basically  involves  a  four-stage 
procedure.  Recently  the  company  made 
a  technological  discovery  which  would 
mcrease  the  efficiency  of  the  type  of  hy- 
drogen peroxide  manufacturing  process 
to  be  used  in  the  plant.  The  company 
has  modified  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction contract  to  take  advantage  of 
this  technological  advance. 

Essentially  this  will  involve  a  modi- 
fication of  a  part  of  the  first  of  the  four 
stages  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  its  entirety  this  first 
stage  will  account  for  about  6  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  plant.  As  I  indi- 
cated, however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
modify  only  a  part  of  this  stage 
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The  rest  of  the  plant  will  be  essen- 
tially as  originally  contemplated  in  the 
contract,  except  for  relatively  minor  de- 
sign, engineering,  and  material  changes 
that  are  of  the  type  I  would  think  nor- 
mally would  arise  during  the  final  design 
and  construction  phases  of  a  facility  of 
this  size.  Thus,  the  plant  will  be  located 
on  the  same  site,  will  have  basically  the 
same  capacity,  will  cost  approximately 
the  same  amount,  will  involve  the  use  of 
the  same  basic  type  of  process  to  pro- 
duce hydrogen  peroxide,  but  will  be  mod- 
ified in  the  ways  I  have  mentioned. 

I  note  that  on  page  24  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill  it  is  said  in 
explaining  the  binding  contract  rule, 
and  I  quote: 

On  the  other  hand  a  contract  which  Is 
binding  on  a  taxpayer  on  April  18  will  not 
be  considered  binding  at  all  times  thereafter 
If  It  U  substantially  modified  after  that 
date. 


Am  I  correct  that  the  type  of  modifi- 
cation of  a  binding  contract  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  the  case  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  plant  in  my  district,  would  not 
be  considered  as  a  substantial  modifica- 
tion which  would  make  the  binding  con- 
tract rule  inapplicable? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  The  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  application  of  the 
bmdmg  contract  rule  to  the  facts  he  has 
described  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  question  about 

Iv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boggs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Could  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  give  the 
Committee  a  target  figure  on  what  the 
reform  proposals  would  add  up  to  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  amount  of  money  we  may  be  able 
to  develop,  whether  it  is  $1  billion  or  $20 
billion.  The  hope  of  the  committee,  as  I 
understand  it.  Is  that  we  should  bring 
in  a  bill  that  will  be  a  modest  bill  as  far 
as  the  revenue  is  concerned.  If  we  can 
think  how  to  raise  that  much  revenue 
certainly  we  will  give  somebody  else  some 
relief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  probably  even  a  mild  reform 
bill  can  yield  another  $9  billion  in  reve- 
nue by  closing  loopholes.  Will  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  a  pretty  generous 
estimate,  I  will  say. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Both  you  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
indicated  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  a 


self-employed  person  to  defer  income 
Now,  as  an  attorney,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  recommended  many,  many  times 
to  a  self-employed  person  that  he  defer 
billings  until  the  next  year.  A  corpora- 
tion can  both  defer  billings  and  can  in- 
crease  inventory  in  the  last  months  of 
the  year.  What  on  earth  is  to  prevent 
self-employed  people  from  deferring 
their  billings  and  putting  their  income 
into  1970  and  paying  the  tax  at  the 
lower  rate  as  a  wage  holder,  whereas  the 
wage  earner  pays  at  the  higher  rate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  possible  if  the  taxpayer  is  on 
a  cash  basis  to  forego  perhaps  the  col- 
lection of  some  accounts  until  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  although,  of  course,  that 
means  he  will  not  have  the  money  this 
year.  His  total  income  could  be  affected 
in  that  manner.  However,  the  gentleman 
refers  to  corporations,  and  I  wiU  say 
that  practically  all  corporations  are  on 
an  accrual  basis.  Many,  many  of  your 
proprietors  are  also  on  an  accrual  basis 
especially  if  the  have  inventories.  So  it 
makes  no  difference  about  tax  deferral 
in  these  instances.  The  income  is  at- 
tributed to  the  taxable  year  in  which  it 
accrues. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  even  as  to  those  who  are  today  on 
an  accrual  basis.  If  they  thought  that 
they  could  make  a  lot  of  money  by  doing 
so,  would  they  not  go  on  a  cash  basis' 
Mr.  MILLS.  No.  They  cannot  shift 
from  the  accrual  to  cash  basis  without 
permission  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  un- 
likely to  be  obtained.  However,  the  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  now  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  that  if  you  let  this  sur- 
charge die  after  June  30,  today,  then 
certainly  the  difference  is  not  between 
a  10  percent  and  5  percent  surcharge 
but  the  difference  is  between  5  percent 
surcharge  this  year  and  a  zero  surcharge 
next  year. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  For  next  year,  even  wHh 
present  law,  the  surcharge  changes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man understood  the  response  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Let  me  explain  it  to  the 
gentleman.  The  genUeman  said  that  if 
you  let  it  expire  now,  then  there  is  a  5- 
percent  surcharge  this  year  and  a  zero 
rate  surcharge  next  year. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  you  let  it  expire  now? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Then  there  is  no  surcharge 
now. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Under  present  law  the  5- 
percent  surcharge  applies  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1969.  Next  year  under 
present  law  the  surcharge  is  zero 

Mr.  PIKE.  But  it  is  true  for  everybody 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PIKE.  And  the  difference  then  is, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  afraid  we  have  a 
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misunderstanding.  The  same  rule  applies 
exactly  imder  the  extension  as  applies 
now  if  you  let  it  expire.  So  if  you  are 
smart  enough  to  get  this  thing  you  are 
talking  about,  I  presimie  you  could  take 
the  5  percent  that  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  this  year  and  move  it  to  next  year, 
and  he  would  not  have  to  pay  anything 
under  present  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  know  an  individual  may  be  able 
to  shift  capital  gains  Income.  He  could 
shift  from  one  year  to  the  next  year  the 
actual  sale  of  the  asset.  That  can  be 
done.  But  you  could  not  tax  him  until  he 
bad  actually  made  a  sale  of  that  asset. 
Mr.  PIKE.  He  can  defer  the  sale  of  an 
asset  and  defer  the  billing  to  clients. 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  could  not  if  he  main- 
tained an  inventory  because  then  he 
would  have  to  be  on  an  accrual  basis. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  have  any  more 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Boggs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  can  tell  the  Committee 
how  much  revenue  we  have  raised  to  this 
date  on  all  the  recommendations  that 
have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  reform,  just  how  much  reve- 
nue have  we  raised  by  their  tentative 
proposals?     ' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  have  raised  $3.3  bil- 
lion on  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit. 
Mr.  VANIK.  That  Is  in  the  surtax. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  talking  about  tax  re- 
forms 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  not  asked  for  those 
estimates  as  yet.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
but  my  guess  in  the  overall,  counting 
losses  as  well  as  gains,  is  that  we  are 
probably  $500  million  ahead 

Mr.  VANIK.  So  all  of  this  effort  has 
resulted  in  about  half  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  agreed  to  some 
losses  as  well  as  some  gains,  but  so  far 
I  believe  we  have  a  $500  million  net  gain. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ixjuisiana  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  before  the  Committee  today 
for  two  reasons.  First  there  is  a  need  and 
necessity  for  adequate  revenues  to  fi- 
nance the  many  programs,  domestic  and 
military,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
The  legislation  is  before  this  body  today 
because  it  is  asserted  by  experts  that  this 
is  an  important  and  essential  weapon  in 
fighting  the  battle  against  infiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  cornerstone,  the  foundation  and 
the  future  of  any  country  is  a  reasonable 
and  constructive  fiscal  policy.  Nations 


have  fallen  in  the  past  because  they  did 
not  handle  their  finances  properly.  Na- 
tions have  deteriorated,  become  weak  and 
impotent  because  they  were  unable  to 
handle  money  matters  successfully.  One 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  reasonable  fiscal 
policy  is  adequate  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  in  this  body 
and  also  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
there  are  legitimate,  bona  fide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  where  we  as  a  Congress 
should  allocate  the  expenditure  of  our 
revenues.  There  are  those  among  us  who 
say  that  we  ought  to  spend  more  money 
on  housing,  on  education,  on  agriculture, 
on  space,  and  public  works.  Let  me  just 
say  this:  That  unless  legislation  such 
as  this  is  enacted  there  will  not  be  siiffl- 
cient  revenue  on  hand  to  do  even  a  rea- 
sonable amount  in  these  many  programs 
that  effect  the  strength  of  this  country 
domestically.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
we  will  be  hard  put  to  say  in  good  con- 
science that  we  can  spend  more  money 
for  public  works,  more  money  for  space, 
more  money  for  housing,  and  more  money 
for  agriculture — if  we  do  not  have  it  in 
the  till  we  cannot  spend  it. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  think  we  perhaps  have 
been  a  little  too  conservative  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  adequate  funds  for  national 
security.  Certainly  I  am  not  condoning 
waste  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
there  are  programs  which  involve  our  na- 
tional security  which,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  be  funded.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science recommend  such  expenditures 
unless  we  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
here  today  and  vote  for  adequate  reve- 
nue. 

You  have  to  have  the  wherewithal,  if 
you  are  going  to  spend  the  money.  This 
is  true  in  domestic  programs  as  well  as 
those  involving  our  national  security. 

If  you  give  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the 
President  adequate  money,  then  we  in 
the  Congress  can  work  our  will  on  how 
we  slice  the  pie  and  how  we  make  the 
division  of  resources  and  how  we  decide 
on  the  list  of  priorities. 

But  if  we  do  not  provide  the  money. 
$10  billion — you  just  cannot  do  many  of 
these  things  that  many  of  us  think 
ought  to  be  done  both  domestically  and 
militarily. 

So  on  that  basis,  I  urge  that  we  vote 
for  this  legislation  today. 

But  let  me  take  a  second  question. 
Every  economist  that  I  have  heard  about 
or  have  read  about,  and  certainly  the  12 
who  signed  this  letter,  and  who  repre- 
sent the  spectrum  of  economists  in  this 
country,  have  written  and  said  that  this 
Coneress  must  pass  an  extension  of  the 
surtax  with  the  phaseout  on  June  30, 
1970. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  let  me 
quote  the  first  sentence: 

We.  the  undersigned  economists,  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax and  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  the  with- 
hold in:;  rates  on  July  1. 

This  is  a  broadly  based  group  of 
liberal  and  also  conservative  economists 
who  say  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  a  recession,  or  something  worse 
perhaps,  then  we  must  pass  this  bill  to- 
day. 


I  know  there  will  be  some  who  will 
allege  that  a  comparable  plea  was  made 
a  year  ago  and  that  some  will  say  that 
the  passage  of  that  10  percent  surcharge 
last  year  did  not  provide  the  necessary 
tools  to  meet  the  challenge  of  infiation. 

I  must  confess  that  the  legislation  did 
not  do  as  well  as  I  had  hoped  in  the 
battle  against  infiation.  It  did  not  do  the 
job  as  effectively  as  some  of  the  experts 
said  it  would. 

But  let  me  say  this.  The  passage  of  that 
legislation  a  year  ago  avoided  the  catas- 
trophe of  an  international  monetary 
crisis.  The  enactment  of  that  legislation 
precluded  the  devaluation  of  currencies 
around  the  world.  I  think  there  are  many 
who  would  honestly  say  that  if  we  had 
not  passed  it,  instead  of  the  inflation  we 
had  in  1968  of  about  4.7  percent,  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  worse. 

I  say  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  to- 
day in  this  body,  and  shortly  thereafter 
in  the  other  body,  the  specter  of  the  con- 
sequences terrifies  me.  I  do  not  want  the 
kind  of  infiation  that  some  people  allege 
will  h{4)pen.  I  do  not  want  the  catas- 
trophe of  an  international  monetary 
crisis  as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  step  up 
and  do  what  we  ought  to. 

Let  me  take  a  minute,  if  I  might,  to 
talk  about  a  situation  about  a  year  ago. 
In  May  of  last  year,  President  Johnson 
asked  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  to  come  down  to  the  White  House. 
Prior  to  that  meeting,  nobody  in  the  Con- 
gress was  more  adamant  than  I  was 
against  the  tax  increase.  Everybody  was 
certain  that  I  was  going  to  stand  firm 
against  an  increase  through  the  surtax  ^ 
process.  We  sat  there  at  the  White  House  \ 
a  year  ago  and  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin  made  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
pleas  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  person 
make  for  affirmative  action  in  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Martin  pointed  out — and  most  of 
us  who  were  in  that  room  can  well  re- 
member— that  unless  we  stood  up  and 
passed  the  surtax,  we  as  a  nation  faced 
the  distinct  possibility  that  there  would 
be  something  comparable  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  As  I  look  around  the 
room  here  today,  most  of  us  in  one  way 
or  other  had  that  depression  imprinted 
on  us  and  on  our  families.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  gamble  with  that  E>ossibility 
In  1970  or  1971  .We  do  not  want  to  sub- 
ject the  children  of  this  generation  to  the 
horrors  of  wanting  to  work  and  not  being 
able  to  get  a  job — and  that  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  1930's. 

I  know  fine  people  who  had  ability  and 
who  wanted  to  work  but  who  could  not 
get  a  job  because  somewhere  along  in  the 
1920's  someone  had  mismanaged  our 
economy.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  that  in 
1969. 

This  was  the  story  that  Mr.  Martin  told 
all  of  us.  and  as  a  consequence  we  on  the 
Republican  side  came  back,  after  promis- 
ing President  Johnson  we  would  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  help  on  that  crucial 
vote,  and  the  net  result  xv&s  the  Republi- 
cans— I  am  proud  to  say  it— came  up 
with  114  votes  out  of  187  votes — 60  per- 
cent of  the  Members  on  our  side  sup- 
ported the  then  President  and  his  request 
for  a  10-percent  surtax,  a  new  tax  for  a 
full  12  months. 
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Just  about  3  weeks  ago  our  new  Presi- 
dent had  a  comparable  meeting  at  the 
White  House  with  the  leadership  of  this 
body,  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  majority 
whip,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  there,  but  he  was 
there  In  spirit  If  not  In  person.  After  a 
plea  by  Mr.  Martin  and  others,  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle  did  as  we 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  did  a  year  ago,  and 
our  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  whip  have  publicly  done 
what  they  can  to  help  the  President  as 
we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  did  a  year  ago. 
Our  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  whip  have  publicly  dcwie 
what  they  can  to  help  the  President  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  economic  consequences 
that  might  take  place  if  we  do  not  vote 
for  this  legislation  this  afternoon. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  chips 
are  down,  this  House  will  vote  afllrma- 
tively. 

Oh..I  know  that  someone  will  say,  "In- 
^ationis  still  continuing  " 

Let  me  make  this  observation :  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  In 
March  the  cost-of-living  went  up  0.8  per- 
cent. That  is  a  9.6  percent  annual  aver- 
age. In  the  month  of  April  the  cost-of 
living  went  up  0.6  percent.  That  is  a  7.2 
percent  increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
over  a  12-month  period,  a  reduction  from 
the  previous  month.  The  latest  figures 
show  a  0.2  percent  Increase  In  the  cost- 
of-living,  an  annual  average  of  2.4  per- 
cent. 

We  are  making  headway  in  the  battle 
against  inflation,  but  you  will  throw  it 
down  the  drain  if  you  do  not  pass  this 
legislation  here  this  afternoon,  and  the 
crue!est  tax  of  all  will  be  imposed  on 
205  million  people  in  the  United  States. 
Let  me  finish  with  this  observation:  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  tax  reform. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  people  have  to 
lay  their  reputations  on  the  line  or  how 
frequently.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  said,  not  once  but  many  times 
today,  and  for  days  before,  that  tax  re- 
form is  coming  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  the 
ranking  Republican,  has  made  an  equally 
affirmative  commitment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
on  February  10,  issued  a  directive  indi- 
cating that  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  to  have  tax  reform  recommendations 
before  the  Congress  in  1969. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
April  21  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
recommending  tax  reform. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  chips  are  down 
We  are  going  to  have  to  have  tax  reform 
We  have  to  have  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  revenue.  We  need  this  legislation 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  fight  against  In- 
fiation  and  successfully  achieve  victory 
over  the  crudest  tax  of  all.  If  we  fall 
today,  we  wUl  fall  the  country. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  we  can 
have  this  afternoon  is  the  argiunent  in 
the  CoNGRBSioHAL  RscoRD  whlch  I  read 
In  its  entirety  last  yecu-. 

My  question  is,  if  we  pass  this  bill  this 
afternoon  and  it  expires  on  June  30, 
1970,  will  we  have  the  same  situation  as 
last  year?  After  we  passed  it  last  year, 
we  increased  the  debt  celling  to  $377  bil- 
lion. At  the  present  time  we  are  over 
$365  billion.  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  inflation  will  continue  even  If 
this  bill  were  passed,  but  what  will  be 
the  position  of  the  Congress  next  year, 
in  an  election  year? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  we  will  have 
to  Increase  the  debt  limit  not  once  but 
many  times,  and  in  addition  we  will 
have  indefinitely  worse  inflation  than 
we  have  today — and  it  is  bad  enough 
right  now.  If  we  are  going  to  win  the 
battle  against  inflation,  we  will  have  to 
pass  this  tax  bill  today. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  win  the  battle  against  inflation 
Is  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Utt). 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  rec- 
ord straight  in  certain  areas.  Of  course 
I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
pending  before  the  Committee  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  take  time 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  who  took  over  a 
very  difficult  job  at  a  very  difficult  time 
and  who  has  done  a  very  marvelous  job 
in  handling  the  bill  in  the  House  today. 
We  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  so  used  to  having  Mr.  Mnxs  handle 
all  of  our  legislation  that  comes  out  of 
the  committee,  that  we  all  are  found 
resting  on  our  oars  and  leaving  the  work 
up  to  him.  The  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas has  been  the  target  of  very  unfair 
criticism  in  the  last  few  days  and  I  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  want  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  Chairman  Mills  is  the 
outstanding  tax  expert  in  America — not 
only  In  this  House  but  In  America — and 
the  House  Is  very  fortimate  Indeed  to 
have  him  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  asked 
the  question  once,  twice  or  three  times: 
Has  the  surtax  performed  its  duty  in  the 
past?  My  answer  is  yes,  insofar  as  it 
could  go.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schbrle)  that  had  the 
surtax  not  been  passed — and  this  has 
been  said  before — we  probably  would 
have  had  a  prime  interest  rate  of  8.5 
percent  4  months  before  we  did  have  it 
and  we  would  have  had  a  higher  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

Let  me  say  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  sup- 
port some  parts  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
probably  the  most  business-oriented 
man  on  the  committee — at  least.  I  have 
felt  that  way  from  time  to  time — and  It 
Is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  to  my  friends 
In  business  that  we  are  going  to  take  the 
7-percent  Investment  credit  away  from 


you.  We  know  It  is  going  to  be  hard  but 
we  are  going  to  do  It.  I  have  had  to  takp 
that  position. 

I  have  had  to  take  that  position  with 
the  churches,  and  say  we  are  going  to 
begin  collecting  revenue  out  of  their  un- 
related income.  That  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  do. 

I  have  had  to  say  to  my  cooperative 
friends,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  their  revenues  from  the 
magazines  they  are  minting  In  compe- 
tition with  Dow-Jones  and  the  Donnelly 
PubUshing  Co..  McGraw-Hill,  and  some 
of  the  others,  because  they  are  paying 
taxes  and  the  cooperatives  are  not  pay- 
ing their  share  of  the  taxes. 

So  I  have  had  to  go  down  the  line.  I 
have  probably  lost  most  of  my  friends 
among  all  of  those  who  supported  me 
with  the  exception  of  the  taxpayers  in 
my  district.  In  checking  it  over,  I  find 
that  most  of  them  are  taxpayers.  When 
they  find  that  we  have  stopped  inflation 
and  when  they  flnd  that  interest  rates 
are  going  to  be  lower  in  time  because  we 
pass  this  legislation,  then,  when  the  time 
for  election  comes  along,  I  will  be  en- 
tirely vindicated. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  around 
the  floor  about  "loopholes."  I  do  not 
know  Just  what  a  loophole  Is,  but  I  al- 
ways thought  a  loophole  was  something 
which  resulted,  when  you  did  not  get  the 
intended  result  from  legislation. 

I  do  not  call  depletion  a  loophole.  We 
passed  it  that  way.  It  may  be  inequitable 
but  it  is  not  a  loophole.  It  may  have  to  be 
changed.  I  will  support  some  changes  in 
It.  I  do  not  call  depreciation  of  buildings 
a  loophole.  If  others  want  to  call  it  a 
loophole,  then  they  had  better  look  at 
the  big  loopholes. 

One  is  the  Joint  returns  we  are  able 
to  flle.  That  is  a  $5  billion  loophole,  be- 
cause we  are  permitted  to  flle  joint 
returns. 

And  we  could  go  further.  If  anyone 
wants  to  call  these  things  loopholes,  let 
us  look  at  the  $600  exemption  we  all 
have.  That  is  not  a  loophole,  but  prob- 
ably some  want  to  call  it  that.  That  costs 
$18  billion  a  year.  If  you  want  to  pick 
up  $18  billion,  eliminate  that  loophole. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  "are 
we  going  to  have  reform?"  Let  me  say 
to  the  Members,  I  am  dedicated  to  re- 
form. I  am  committed  to  reform.  It  is 
not  going  as  far  as  some  may  want,  but 
it  will  go  a  lot  farther  than  some  of  us 
want  it  to  go. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  flnd 
much  gold  in  mining  reform,  because  we 
will  take  off  the  high  spots  and  All  in 
some  of  the  low  spots,  and  the  net  re- 
sult is  not  ^oing  to  be  many  billions  of 
dollars. 

So  we  have  to  look  at  the  present  time 
to  the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  credit 
which  will  bring  in  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  also  the  surtax,  which 
will  bring  In  a  total  of  $7  billion  or  so. 
Did  it  work  last  year?  Had  we  not  had 
the  surtax  last  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  had  to  go  into  the 
market  and  compete  for  the  money 
which  you  and  I  have  to  have  to  run  our 
businesses,  which  we  have  to  have  to 
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build  our  homes,  which  we  have  to  have 
for  expansion. 

The  greatest  pressure  there  was  last 
year  was  in  the  expansion  of  plants  and 
machinery.  There  was  a  great  demand 
for  money.  I  doubt  if  many  of  you  realize 
that  90  days  prior  to  the  prime  interest 
rate  going  up  to  8V2  percent  the  com- 
mercial loans — not  the  bank  loans,  but 
the  commercial  loans — in  America 
jumped  from  $14  billion  to  $26  billion,  a 
$12  billion  crunch  in  a  90-day  period. 

Had  the  Federal  Government  been  at 
that  trough,  to  get  $10  billion  more,  we 
would  have  had  8^/^  percent  money  long 
before  we  had  it.  We  will  have  it  a  lot 
higher  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  as  the  chairman  has  said  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Boggs)  has  said,  there  have  been  many, 
many  days  of  hearings.  Many  a  time  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mills, 
with  his  black  snake,  kept  us  there  until 
6  or  7  or  7 :  30  o'clock  at  night,  listening 
to  the  witnesses  and  taking  testimony. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  15  volumes  of 
testimony,  if  the  Members  will  examine 
them  and  the  questions  asked  by  the 
Republican  side  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  they  will  not  flnd  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  questioned  the 
fact  as  to  whether  the  people  who  were 
giving  testimony  were  going  to  have  to 
face  some  kind  of  reform.  It  was  unani- 
mous. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, before  the  end  of  this  present 
session,  we  will  be  debating  a  bill  in  the 
House.  If  you  try  to  write  it  into  this  bill 
you  will  not  get  enough  votes  to  pass  it. 

Even  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  said  the  other  day  that,  "If  you 
tr>'  to  tax  municipal  bonds,  I  will  never 
vote  for  a  rule."  There  are  others  who 
say  that  if  you  pass  certain  other  taxes, 
we  will  not  support  the  bill.  If  we  bring 
about  reform  in  the  15  or  20  or  25  areas 
of  taxation  that  we  have  already  had 
hearings  on,  we  are  going  to  get  into  a 
real  donnybrook  when  that  bill  hits  the 
floor,  especially  if  it  comes  up  under  an 
open  rule  where  anybody  can  make  a 
motion  or  add  an  amendment  to  it. 

So  I  urge  you  today  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  so  that  we  can  have 
a  stabilized  money  market  and  we  can 
have  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  As 
our  Republican  leader  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  indexes  are  beginning  to  change. 
We  have  an  entirely  different  situation 
than  we  had  a  year  ago.  It  is  beginning 
to  bite  and  to  take  hold.  In  the  next  few 
months,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see  a  deflation  of  prices  and  a 
drop  in  interest  rates.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body in  this  coimtry  who  will  be  happier 
than  the  voters  when  they  find  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  is  going  down. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BETTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  not  extend  the  siu-- 
tax  imtll  there  is  tax  reform  is  an  argu- 
ment which  simply  does  not  exist.  It 
does  not  exist  because  the  chairman  of 


Ways  and  Means  says  we  will  have  a  re- 
form bill — and  I  respect  his  word. 

The  real,  and  overriding  argument  for 
the  bill  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  check 
inflation.  Congress  passed  a  surtax  for 
President  Johnson  and  should  do  it  for 
Richard  Nixon.  If  it  had  not  passed  last 
year  no  one  can  say  what  the  result 
would  have  been.  Certainly  we  would 
have  had  some  degree  of  runaway  infla- 
tion. It  did  not  perform  a  miracle  smd 
automatically  and  Instantly  stabilize  the 
economy.  This  is  impossible  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  The  economy  is  too  massive 
to  react  to  any  one  remedy  at  once.  And 
second,  the  inflationary  psychology  has 
to  be  stopped.  Something  has  to  be  done 
to  show  that  the  Government  really 
means  business  before  people  will  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  spending  more  and 
more  money,  the  situation  was  well 
stated  recently  in  a  report  by  Aubrey  G. 
Lanston  &  Co..  Inc. : 

Despite  the  recent  change  In  monetary 
policy,  reversing  Inflationary  pressures  and 
psychology  will  be  a  slow  procesa.  The  In- 
flationary problem  facing  the  country  is 
pervasive  and  deep  seated.  A  slow  down  In 
economic  activity  Is,  of  course,  an  essential 
part  of  the  current  antl-lnflatlon  program 
but  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  reflected  Immedi- 
ately m  a  dramatic  reduction  In  the  upwerd 
movement  of  prices.  After  all.  Inflation  has 
been  allowed  to  continue  virtually  unim- 
peded for  an  extended  period  and  the  psy- 
chosis It  has  generated  runs  deep. 

In  the  June  20,  1969.  issue  of  Time 
magazine  economist  Albert  T.  Sommers 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  is  quoted  as  saying: 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rlskless, 
costless,  comfortable  escape  from  the  psy- 
chology of  Inflation. 

Prom  "Monetary  Indicators"  of  June 
27,  1969,  issued  by  Mellon  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co..  I  quote  as  follows: 

While  a  continuance  of  restrictive  credit 
policies  is  essential  for  the  near  term,  exten- 
sion of  the  10%  tax  surcharge  is  also  crucial 
If  the  drive  to  stem  Inflation  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. To  allow  the  surcharge  to  lapse 
would  serve  to  perpetuate  and  prolong  the 
Inflationary  spiral  and  drive  interest  rates 
even  higher.  Furthermore,  the  peychologlcal 
Impact  of  abandoning  even  this  modest 
measure  of  flscal  restraint  could  touch  off  a 
disruptive  boom  and  bust  cycle  of  business 
activity  and  trigger  a  worldwide  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  with 
ominous  implications  for  the  expansion  of 
world  trade. 

So  the  importance  of  passing  this  bill 
is  not  only  economic  or  political.  It  also 
has  psychological  implications.  As  the 
present  symbol  of  the  fight  against  in- 
flation it  represents  the  Government's 
way  of  stopping  excessive  spending  and 
restoring  the  economy  to  some  form  of 
stability. 

As  Sommers  says,  there  is  no  com- 
fortable way  out.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  easy  viray  to  flght  inflation.  Every- 
one has  to  pay  a  price  and  make  a  sacri- 
fice. For  some,  It  will  be  pajring  on  a 
phase-out  of  the  surtax.  For  others,  it 
will  be  giving  up  the  benefit  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  am  not  happy  that  I 
have  to  vote  for  either.  I  had  hoped  that 
somehow  we  could  avoid  one  or  the  other. 
But  economists  tell  us  that  one  of  the 


primary  causes  of  inflation  is  plant  ex- 
pansion which  can  be  curbed  only  by  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit.  That  and 
the  surtax  virill  help  balance  the  budget. 
Actually  the  administrative  budget 
will  not  be  in  balance  even  then.  It  will 
be  $5.4  billion  in  the  red  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  And  this  is  important  to  remember. 
Looking  at  the  financial  posture  of  the 
Government  in  terms  of  the  unified 
budget,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  presents 
a  distorted  picture.  Including  the  trust 
funds  simply  accounts  for  income  and 
expenditiu*es  that  are  fairly  well  bal- 
anced by  special  laws.  But  the  adminis- 
trative budget  which  is  limited  to  the 
general  fimd  is  subject  to  the  pressures 
for  appropriations  and  limited  to  income 
from  general  revenue.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  here  that  spending  and  revenues  must 
be  twljusted  to  determine  whether  we 
really  have  a  balanced  budget.  If  this 
bill  is  not  passed,  the  administrated 
budget  will  have  a  deficit  of  $14.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
comes  from  the  farming  commimity. 
Farmers  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
income  tax  credit.  But  I  believe  passage 
of  this  bill  will  result  in  benefits  which 
will  in  the  long  run  far  out  weigh  the 
loss  of  the  tax  credit.  For  years  I  have 
told  farmers'  meetings  that  inflation  was 
one  of  the  root  causes  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem. While  the  prices  fanners  receive 
for  their  products  remain  the  same — the 
cost  of  necessities  they  buy  has  been 
constsmtly  Increasing.  If  this  gap  can  be 
stopped  or  reduced,  the  farmer  will  have 
won  a  major  battle.  I  live  In  and  repre- 
sent a  rich  agricultural  area.  I  have  al- 
ways supported  measures  which  I 
thought  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
er. This  is  one  of  those  measures.  As  an 
anti-infiatlon  measure  it  provides  a  rem- 
edy for  the  farmers'  worst  enemy — the 
continued  rise  in  prices  of  the  equip- 
ment which  he  needs  to  do  business. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that 
this  bill  represents  a  phase-out  of  the 
surtax.  Tax  reform  is  equitable  and 
necessary  and  I  support  It.  We  will  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  It.  But 
It  is  aimed  at  the  very  rich.  After  a  tax 
reform  bill  is  p>assed  the  tax  burden  of 
the  middle  class  will  remain  untouched. 
When  this  bill  is  passed  and  our  finan- 
cial house  is  In  order  and  later  tax  re- 
form Is  accomplished  then  our  first  pri- 
ority should  be  a  systematic  reduction 
in  income  taxes  and  an  accompanying 
meaningful  reduction  in  spending.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  give  us  this  op- 
portunity and  that  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  support  It. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  strong  point  that 
even  if  this  was  continued  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  $5.4  billion  deficit — I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  the  gentleman  stated. 

Mr.  BETTS.  In  the  administrative 
budget,  not  in  the  imified  budget. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  or  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin explain  to  us  the  reason  why  last 
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year,  when  this  legislation  was  piwsed, 
the  price  of  support  for  this  legislation 
was  a  $6  billion  cut  in  Federal  spending, 
and  a  Federal  job  freeze,  as  part  of  the 
anti-inflationary  package,  but  there  is  no 
such  caveat  in  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  Would  someone  care  to  tell  the 
Members  why  we  left  out  that  kind  of 
requirement  for  this  legislation?  The 
statement  is  made  of  our  concern  about 
Inflation.  Can  somebody  tell  us  why  we 
don't  have  a  firm  promise  of  a  |6  billion 
cut  this  year  if  Inflation  is  the  prime 
concern? 

Mr    BOLLS.   If   the  gentleman   will 
yield? 

Mr  BETTS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  MTT.T..S.  As  my  friend  knows    we 
have  ah-eady  taken  action  on  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  in  a  recent  appropria- 
tions bill.  We  have  a  ceiling  of  $192  9 
billion  on  what  can  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1970  In  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  of  1969.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget. 
1^  ^if^CmSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
-yield -further,  last  year  we  went  beyond 
that,  demanding  that  we  have  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  cut  as  part  of  the  anti- 
Inflationary  package.  And  if  indeed  infla- 
tion is  so  serious— and  I  believe  It  is— 
I  am  wondering  why  we  do  not  have  that 
same  sort  of  condition  now? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
knows  that  last  year  we  were  dealing 
with  a  Senate  amendment.  That  was  an 
entirely  different  situation.  As  an  orig- 
inal matter  in  the  House,  expenditure 
ceilings  are  matters  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  not  matters  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We 
have  no  recommendations  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  our  chairman  is 
saying  we  are  trying  to  get  the  same 
thing  this  year  as  we  did  last  year,  and 
the  chairman  stated  time  and  time  again 
before  this  bill  came  to  the  floor  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  cut  we  had  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  further, 
but  the  gentleman  was  discussing  one 
point  about  this  matter  which  I  believe 
Is  most  important.  On  the  basis  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  revision  of  the  budget,  you 
have  on  the  unified  basis  a  surplus  of 
$5.2  billion.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  then 
that  surplus  becomes  a  deficit  of  $4  bil- 
lion. And  the  gentleman  was  pointing 
out  that  in  spite  of  the  $5.2  billion  over- 
all surplus  there  is  better  than  a  $5  bil- 
lion deficit  in  the  administrative  budget 
That    becomes    a    $14.3    billion    deficit 
without  this  bill,  which  means  we  have 
got  to  turn  around  some  time  before  the 
year  is  out,  if  this  bill  is  not  passed  and 
ask  for  another  $10  billion  increase  in 
the  public  debt. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  reinforcing  the 
statement  I  made,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  very  important  comment 
The  administrative  budget  reflects  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  pressures  for  increased 
spending,   and   increasing   or   reducing 
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taxes.  Actually  this  is  where  Inflation  is 
really  generated. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  H.R.  12290,  the  proposal 
to  continue  the  income  tax  surcharge.  A 
year  ago  the  Congress  was  faced  with  a 
similar  situation  regarding  enactment  of 
the  surtax.  Dire  consequences  were  pre- 
dicted should  the  Congress  fail  to  pass 
the  surtax.  It  was"  alleged  then,  as  it  is 
now,  that  there  was  a  need  to  increase 
Giovemment    tax    receipts    to    put   the 
brakes  on  inflation.  Inflation  has  not 
only  continued;  it  has  accelerated   The 
cost  of  living  is  almost  8  percent  higher 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Let  there  be  no  misconception  about 
the  proposal  before  us.  This  is  not  a 
simple  continuation  of  a  tax;  nor  does 
it  postpone  tax  reduction.  Qiiite  to  the 
contrary.  It  would  raise  taxes.  For  In- 
dividuals, the  surtax  applied  only  to  part 
of  1968.  Continuing  it  for  all  of  1969 
raises  the  effective  rate  of  the  surtax 
from  7.5  percent  on  1968  taxes  to  10  per- 
cent on  1969  taxes.  In  addition,  inflation 
and  real  growth  push  taxpayers  into 
higher  and  higher  brackets  subject  to 
higher  and  higher  marginal  tax  rates 
And  the  surtax  Is  a  percentage  of  tax 
not  of  income. 

I  spoke  out  against  the  income  tax 
surcharge  last  year  and  do  so  again  to- 
day. I  voted  against  it  last  year  and  will 
vote  against  it  today.  I  restate,  as  I  have 
on  many  occasions,  that  there  is  a  need 
for  tax  reform.  No  longer  is  this  need 
merely  pressing,  it  is  urgent.  We  all 
toiow  of  the  clamor  for  tax  reform 
throughout  our  land. 

I  have  introduced  a  measure,  H.R. 
6721,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  additional 
revenues  by  tax  reform.  Enactment  of 
this  measure  would  more  than  offset  the 
loss  of  revenue  by  allowing  the  surtax  to 
lapse,  as  was  intended  last  year  when  it 
was  enacted.  Furthermore,  the  enactment 
of  tax  reform  would  serve  to  make  our 
income  tax  system  more  just  and  equita- 
ble. Let  us  not  forget  that  72  percent  of 
aU  the  income  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
to  the  Federal  Government  are  paid  by 
those  who  earn  less  than  $15,000 

When  I  refer  to  tax  reform,  I  mean 
meaningful  tax  reform  and  not  the  few 
sweeteners  in  the  bill  before  us.  There  is 
a  need  for  a  minimum  tax  on  every  in- 
dividual who  can  afford  to  pay.  A  system 
which  allows  more  than  24.000  individ- 
uals with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10  000 
or  more  to  pay  no  taxes,  and  this  group 
mcludes  21  millionaires,  is  manifestly  and 
grossly  unjust  and  unfair.  The  unlimited 
charitable  deduction  should  be  repealed 
as  should  the  multiple  surtax  exemption 
for  corporations.  The  percentage  deple- 
tion rates  for  oil,  gas,  and  certain  other 
minerals  should  be  reduced  or  repealed 
and  tax-loss  farming  should  no  longer  be 
allowed,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  areas 
where  tax  reform  has  been  long  recog- 
nized as  needed  and  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  American 
taxpayer,  the  middle-class  American  is 
presenOy  heavily  overburdened  with 
taxes  by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
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governments.  He  is  In  urgent  need  of  re 
Uef .  We  can  set  the  proper  example  for 
State  and  local  governments  by  our  ac 
tion  today.  We  should  and  must  vote 
down  the  measure  before  us.  There  is 
adequate  time  for  proper  tax  reform  to 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  so 
that  it  can  be  enacted  Into  law  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  H.R.  12290 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes)  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier). 

PARLIAICENTABY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  desire  me  to  yield  to  him' 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  have  a  parllamentarv 
inquiry.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry?  ' 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquh^ 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parUamentary  inquiry  is  this. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  granted  4 
hours  of  general  debate.  I  understand 
that  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  took  1  hour 
and  33  minutes  and  about  2  hours  and 
one-half  have  been  consumed  of  the  4 
hours  and  there  has  been  nobody  on  this 
side  who  Is  opposed  to  this  bill  who  has 
been  granted  or  who  seems  to  be  able  to 
get  any  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  was 
equaUy  divided  under  the  rule  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
there  be  any  way  that  the  opponents  of 
this  legislative  monstrosity  can  get  some 
time?  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  be- 
cause I  have  already  spoken.  But  I  think 
some  of  these  other  Members  who  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  at  least  to  express  their 
views. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  that  Is  not  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry which  is  what  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Indiana  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  declines  to  yield  further 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  is  politically 
easier  to  do  than  to  rationalize  a  vote 
against  a  tax  bill. 

Last  year  when  the  Johnson  surtax 
bUl  was  brought  before  us,  I,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  had  not  actually  con- 
tributed by  reason  of  their  vote  and  per- 
formance in  this  House  to  the  then  ex- 
isting budget  deficit,  felt  that  I  would 
vote  against  this  bUl.  Then,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  outstanding  economists  of  the 
country— and  I  might  say  they  were  eco- 
nomists who  have  ranged  in  philosophy 
from  the  liberal  to  the  conservative— 
without  exception  tell  us  that  the  sur- 
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charge  bill  was  necessary  last  year,  I  as 
a  Republican  supported  President  John- 
son's surtax  bill. 

I  did  so  because  I  recognized  that  If 
all  of  the  outstanding  economists  of  the 
coimtry  felt  that  it  was  necessary.  I  did 
not  have  the  expertise  in  this  field  to 
question  them.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
of  you  here  today  who  think  that  you  are 
better  equipped  and  better  qualified  than 
all  of  these  economists  who  again  this 
year  say  that  it  is  necessary.  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  confess  that 
I  do  not  have  this  sagacity  that  appar- 
ently can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
Chamber.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
smokescreen — and,  I  repeat,  smoke- 
screen— of  tax  reform  being  in  this  legis- 
lation is  valid.  I  was  one  of  those  who, 
for  the  past  4  or  5  years,  as  the  record  will 
Indicate,  wrote  the  Treasury  Department, 
wrote  Mr.  Surrey,  and  asked  that  there 
be  some  tax  reform  recommendations. 
They  were  not  forthcoming,  and  at  this 
point  I  think  there  is  no  need  to  question 
why  they  have  not  come  forth. 

But  this  year,  within  60  days  after  the 
new  administration  took  o£Qce,  we  had 
a  meaningful  set  of  recommendations  on 
tax  reform. 

There  can  be  those  of  you,  of  course, 
who  will  say,  "Well,  they  did  not  go  far 
enough  In  this  area  or  In  that  area." 
But.  Indeed,  that  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  committee.  That  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress.  The 
President  merely  recommends  in  the 
final  analysis.  It  is  the  Congress  that  has 
the  responsibility  and  the  duty  to  make 
such  changes  as  are  necessary  in  the 
President's  recommendations,  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  nothing  new.  We  have  done 
this  on  other  legislation  for  the  13  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
our  ranking  member  have  promised  that 
there  will  be  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  member  of  our  committee 
who  will  not  vote  for  a  meaningful  tax 
reform  bill  this  year.  Maybe  you  do  not 
trust  them.  I  do  not  know  since  I  can 
think  of  no  other  reason  for  the  skep- 
ticism expressed  today. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  if  those  of  you 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  on  these 
grounds  had  secured  every  tax  reform 
provision  you  desire  you  would  have  no 
assurance  of  what  would  happen  to  It 
when  it  would  go  over  to  the  other  body, 
which  traditionally  and  historically  has 
been  unpredictable  in  these  matters. 

I  would  say  to  you  again  today  that 
the  surest  way.  in  my  opinion,  to  kill 
a  tax  reform  bill  would  be  to  tie  it  in 
with  this  bill  before  you  today.  Indeed 
it  merely  would  provide  a  host  of  new 
and  varied  reasons  for  voting  against  a 
tax  increase  bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  question  I  am 
about  to  propound  possibly  should  be 
answered  by  the  chairman  or  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield, 


but  I  can  give  the  gentleman  assurance 
who  will  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieding.  The  Member  who  preceded 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  had  a  difficult 
time  explaining  loopholes.  There  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  have  clarified :  For- 
mer Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr 
in  January  testified  that  21  persons  with 
incomes  of  over  $1  million  paid  no  taxes 
at  all  in  1967,  while  155  with  incomes 
of  over  $200,000  annually  also  escaped 
taxes  entirely. 

In  1962  the  Atiantic  Oil  Co.,  with  an 
income  of  $61,110,000;  In  1963,  $56  mil- 
lion; in  1964,  $64  million  income,  paid  no 
taxes. 

Will  those  individuals  and  the  Atlantic 
Oil  Co.,  which  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Tieasury  Joe  Barr  testified  about,  be 
affected  by  this  10-percent  increase?  My 
arithmetic  tells  me  that  zeto  multiplied 
by  10  is  zero. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  submit  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana  that  if  he  were  here  earlier 
today — I  did  not  see  him  on  the  floor,  but 
he  may  have  been — there  was  quite  a  de- 
tailed explanation  as  to  the  areas  in 
which  tax  reform  legislation  would  be  di- 
rected in  virtually  every  field. 

Let  me  answer  the  question.  I  would 
submit  further  to  the  gentieman  that 
the  tax  reform  bill  that  will  come  out  of 
the  conamittee — as  has  been  promised — 
will  go  into  all  those  areas,  which  are 
imderstandably  disturbing  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  When  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
before  the  Rules  Committee  3  years  ago, 
I  asked  that  same  question,  but  it  weis 
not  answered — and  It  is  not  answered 
now.  

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  just  answered  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
convey  to  the  Members  is  that  every- 
body around  here  talks  about  dribbles 
and  drabbles,  but  nobody  talks  about  the 
elephants.  What  the  gentieman  is  talk- 
ing about  is  the  small  kittens.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  elephants.  If  we  go  after  the 
elephants,  the  bill  about  increasing  the 
surtax  would  not  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  repeat  again  we  are 
going  to  go  after  the  elephants.  We  are 
going  to  do  this. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  with- 
draw my  question. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  long  as  I  have  satis- 
fled  the  question  by  assuring  the  gentie- 
man we  are  going  after  the  elephants,  I 
trust  our  colloquy  has  been  productive. 

I  wish  to  say  again  to  every  Member 
of  this  House  in  conclusion  that  I  would 
hate  to  wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and 
find  that  the  Congress  has  voted  down  a 
bill  that  would  have  such  earth-shaking 
effect  upon  the  dollar  internationally, 
one  that  would  have  the  frightening  ef- 
fect that  would  be  inevitable  on  our 
domestic  money  market. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  bra- 
zenly unconstitutional  procedure  a  year 
ago,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved a  Senate-originated  10-percent 


surtax  on  the  American  people,  and 
with  It  went  a  sugar-coated  deal  by 
which  actual  expenditures  were  to  be  cut 
by  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  some 
240,000  employees  cut  from  the  Federal 
payroll. 

What  happened?  It  Is  the  old  story  of 
the  spider  and  the  fly.  The  taxpayers 
were  led  into  the  parlor  and  socked  for 
the  10  percent  additional  tax  on  incomes 
but  the  cuts  in  spending  and  employ- 
ment were  figments  of  assorted  imag- 
inations and  still  axe. 

Interesting  are  a  few  of  the  statements 
made  a  year  ago.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mn.L8. 
s£dd  then : 

Last  year  (1967)  we  were  appalled  by  the 
fact  that  Interest  rates  had  risen  to  a  level 
greater  than  any  level  In  the  laat  40  or  50 
years.  Do  you  realize  that  so  far  In  1968  In- 
terest rates  have  risen  further  and  are  now 
higher  than  they  have  been  In  over  100 
years? 

Is  there  any  one  in  doubt  about  what 
has  happened  to  Interest  rates  since  the 
surtax  was  inflicted  a  year  ago? 

It  will  do  no  good  to  take  $10  billion  out 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  pocket  If  it  Is 
Just  brought  to  Washington  and  spent  on 
additional  Federal  expenditures — 

Said  Mr.  Mills,  and  in  a  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  regarding  the 
"good  fadth"  of  the  administration  In 
supporting  the  reduction  in  spending 
and  payrolls,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  could  and  would 
force  the  reductions  if  the  administra- 
tion refused. 

I  said  earlier — 

Continued  Mr.  Mills. 

that  I  would  not  support  this  surcharge  tax 
unless  this  type  of  spending  limitation  Is 
employed  and  ccuried  out. 

Then  Mr.  Mills  put  the  Ud  on  any 
credibility  gap  that  might  open  by  assert- 
ing that  if  Members  would  only  vote  for 
the  surtax,  spending  and  employee  re- 
duction package  and,  barring  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Vietnam  war,  or  the  starting 
of  another  war,  "we  will  not  have  to 
tinker  with  the  debt  ceiling  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969." 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  not  been  ex- 
panded; another  war  has  not  yet  been 
started,  but  the  debt  ceiling  was  "tinkered 
with"  in  fiscal  1969  as  every  Member  of 
the  House  well  knows. 

Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  joined  the  parade  of  surtax 
supporters  last  year  with  such  assertions 
as  the  following : 

I  view  this  vote  as  the  most  important 
of  my  service  In  the  House.  It  marks  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Today  we  will  say  "stop."  This 
Is  the  limit.  This  Is  the  turning  point.  We  are 
leveling  off  and  we  are  going  to  reduce. 

What  has  happened  since  those  stirring 
words  were  spoken  on  June  20, 1968.  Have 
actual  expenditures  been  reduced?  Has 
inflation  been  halted?  When  do  we  reach 
the  turning  point? 

And  a  year  ago  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  rank- 
ing Republictm  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  urging  support  for  the  surtax 
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and  the  purported  reduction  in  spending 
and  employment,  htul  this  to  say : 

We  also  have  the  assurance  that  unless  the 
administration  buckles  down  and  Implements 
the  (expenditure)  celling,  we  are  going  to 
have  another  chance  to  do  something  under 
the  debt  celling. 

Well,  what  happened  when  the  debt 
celling  was  raised  a  few  months  ago? 
There  were  the  usual  excuses  and  alibis 
for  sending  it  further  skyward  but  none 
of  the  ominous  penalties  that  were  so 
freely  threatened  on  June  20.  a  year  ago. 
were  inflicted.  This  is  an  excellent  time 
and  place  for  someone  who  supports  this 
legislation  to  explain  the  continued  hood- 
winlting  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  con- 
fronted with  the  evil  results  of  govern- 
mental mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
past  administrations  wlilch  have  bor- 
rowed and  wantonly  spent  billions  of 
dollars,   meanwhile    succeeding   in   de- 
stroying much  of  the  integrity  of  the  dol- 
lar through  the  promotion  of  Inflation 
and  thereby  levying  upon  the  ordinary 
citizen  of  this  country  the  most  insidious 
.and  evil  tax  of  all.  Nor  is  there  any  sub- 
stanOal  evidence  at  this  point  in  time 
that  the  present  administration  has  any 
intention  of  cutting  spending  below  last 
year's  levels. 

A  President  who  permits  Congress  to 
give  him  a  100-percent  pay  hike  sind  a 
Congress  which  hands  itself  an  enor- 
mous pay  boost  cannot,  with  a  straight 
face,  expect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen 
to  believe  them  when  they  talk  about 
fiscal  self-discipline  and  austerity.  In 
these  circtmistances,  the  continuance  of 
the  surtax  is  a  piece  of  hypocrisy. 

And.  paraded  in  the  finery  and  name 
of  fiscal  prudence,  the  surtax  is  the  rank- 
est kind  of  deception  for.  unless  accom- 
panied by  at  least  an  equal  amount  in 
reduced  spending.  It  will  only  serve  to 
cover  the  costs  of  still  further  expendi- 
tures. 

Six  months  of  this  session  of  Congress 
are  gone,  and  scarcely  a  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  that  did  not  pro- 
vide an  Increase  in  spending  over  the 
actual  appropriation  of  the  last  year. 
This  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of  protest 
from  the  Nixon  administration.  Funding 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation was  increased  from  $300  million 
to  $480  million  with  the  blessing  of  the 
White  Hoxise.  and  the  request  for  foreign 
aid  is  up  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  also 
with  the  same  blessing.  So  it  goes,  up  and 
down  the  line  fiscal  insanity  is  something 
to  be  talked  about,  not  treated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  opposed  to 
this  bill  for  the  reason  that  It  barely 
scratches  the  surface  of  tax  reform.  And 
I  regret  the  closed  rule  for  Its  adoption 
makes  reform  Impossible.  Were  It  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  every  dollar  of 
revenue  raised  by  the  surtax  be  dedicated 
t-)  retirement  of  an  equal  amount  of  the 
Federal  debt,  thus  applying  the  brakes 
to  the  rocketing  interest  payments  which 
will  require  an  estimated  appropriation 
of  $17,300,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing tomorrow. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that 
this  administration  proposes  to  use  the 
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weapon  of  deep  cuts  In  expenditures  In 
conjunction  with  other  measures  in  the 
war  against  infiation,  I  cannot  vote  to 
continue  the  surtax  for  as  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
said  1  year  ago: 

It  will  do  no  good  to  take  $10  billion  out 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  pocket  U  It  la 
Just  brought  to  Washington  and  spent  oo 
additional  Federal  expenditures. 


I  Will  not  be  a  party  to  the  duping  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquliy. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  My  inquiry  is  this: 
Would  the  chairman  or  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  be  accused  of  violating  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  because  of  discrimination 
since  almost  4  hours  have  passed  and 
half  a  dozen  Members  would  like  to  talk 
on  this  bill,  but  they  do  not  have  any 
time  offered  to  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
not  stating  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  got  the 
impression  that  the  last  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ,  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  so  I  think  we  have  been  yield- 
ing some  time  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant  support  of 
HJl.  12290,  a  bill  to  continue  the  income 
tax  surcharge,  repeal  the  investment 
credit,  extend  the  expiration  date  for 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  com- 
munication services,  and  to  provide  a 
low-income  allowance  for  individuals.  I 
say  reluctant  support  not  because  I  have 
any  reservations  that  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity necessitates  this  legislation,  but  be- 
cause I  am  sorry  that  the  present  state 
of  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs  requires  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  ask  our  citizens 
to  bear  this  additional  tax. 

During  the  past  8  years,  I  have  con- 
tinually emphasized  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  Federal  spending.  The  string  of 
increasingly  large  Federal  deficits  that 
the  Go/pmment  has  incurred  during  the 
past  8  years  could  only  result  in  the  eco- 
nomic dislocations  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing— record  high  interest  rates, 
runaway  infiation,  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  If  my  Democrat  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  the  Demo- 
crat administration  had  recognized  the 
need  for  moderation  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures, the  new  administration  would  not 
have  inherited  the  fiscal  crisis  that  our 
Nation  now  faces. 

The  failure  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion to  heed  our  advice  has  created  the 
present  problems.  Prom  fiscal  1962 
through  fiscal  1969  there  was  a  string 
of  eight  consecutive  deficits  in  the  ad- 


ministrative budget.  When  these  deficits 
are  added,  it  produces  a  grand  total  of 
$70.2  billion.  Between  1966  and  1968  the 
deficit  in  the  administration  budget  in- 
creased  from  $2.3  billion  to  $28.3  billion— 
an  increase  of  $26  billion.  The  infiation- 
ary  impact  of  this  rapid  swing  from  a 
budget  nearly  in  balance  to  the  largest 
deficit— excluding  World  War  H— in  our 
Nation's  history  fanned  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  continued  to  warn  that 
the  Vietnam  confilct  and  pressing  social 
needs  required  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  to 
establish  priorities.  We  asked  that  Fed- 
eral spending  be  subject  to  the  discipline 
required  by  the  times.  We  were  told  by 
the  administration  that  we  could  have 
both  guns  and  butter,  that  we  could  solve 
all  our  problems  at  one  time.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  those  of  us  who  disagreed 
lacked  a  suflQciently  sensitive  social  con- 
science. Yet  as  a  result  of  this  guns  and 
butter  policy,  the  American  people  have 
been  asked  to  assume  a  double  dose  of 
additional  taxes:  the  Invisible  tax  of 
infiation  and  the  all  too  visible  levy  im- 
posed by  the  surtax. 

The  new  administration  has  attempted 
to  establish  priorities  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. Despite  the  rising  costs  of  providing 
Gtovemment  services  and  the  pressing 
problems  our  Nation  faces,  during  the 
short  period  It  has  been  In  ofBce  the  ad- 
ministration has  reduced  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1970  by  $4  billion 
below  the  level  of  the  programs  proposed 
in  the  January  budget.  The  administra- 
tion Is  now  asking  that  the  surtax  be 
extended  at  the  full  10  percent  for  6 
months  from  July  until  January,  and  at 
a  reduced  level  of  5  percent  from  Jan- 
uary to  July  with  the  tax  being  com- 
pletely eliminated  next  July.  This  will 
provide  the  administration  with  sufB- 
cient  time  to  introduce  order  into  the 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  in  place  of  the 
chaotic  situation  prevailing  when  it  as- 
sumed office  earlier  this  year.  The  new 
administration  was  entrusted  with  the 
stewardship  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs 
last  November,  and  it  is  entitled  to  at 
least  this  much  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
solve severe  economic  problems  that  were 
inherited  from  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. 

The  Importance  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation  of  extending  the  surtax 
has  unfortunately  become  mired  in  po- 
litical maneuverings  that  are  entirely  in- 
appropriate. I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  Democrat  side  who  have  been  ad- 
vancing reasons  to  vote  against  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  to  remember  that  the 
surtax  was  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  enacted  by  a  Democrat 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  emer- 
gency created  by  the  spending  policies 
of  a  Democrat  administration.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  final  budget  message 
submitted  In  January  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  the  surtax  for  another  year 
at  the  full  10-percent  level.  The  proposal 
recommended  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion now  before  the  Congress  for  extend- 
ing the  tax  at  a  reduced  level  will  pro- 
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vide  the  time  to  correct  these  inherited 
economic  problems  within  a  framework 
providing  for  stable  economic  growth 
at  full  employment  levels  without  infla- 
tion. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  Individ- 
uals that  the  surtax  has  had  little  im- 
pact in  diminishing  an  overheated  econ- 
omy. In  view  of  this,  the  Congress  Is 
advised  to  let  it  expire.  While  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  with  any  precision  the 
exact  impact  of  the  surtax,  it  has  had 
some  influence  in  keeping  the  intolerable 
level  of  Inflation  from  becoming  dis- 
astrous. The  statistics  indicate  that  the 
annual  increase  in  the  growth  of  our 
gross  national  product  has  diminished, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  personal  in- 
come spent  on  consumption  has  declined 
since  imposition  of  the  surtax.  This  has 
reduced  the  heavy  demands  placed  on 
our  economy  for  goods  and  services  and 
has  held  the  rate  of  Inflation  below  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Additionally,  the  impact  of  the  surtax 
was  delayed  and  diminished  due  to  an 
easing  of  monetary  policy  toward  the  end 
of  last  year  and  because  consumers  Ini- 
tially maintained  their  high  rate  of  con- 
sumption by  decreasing  their  savings 
rate.  Finally,  part  of  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of 
the  surtax  results  from  the  logical  im- 
possibility of  proving  a  negative.  No  one 
can  really  tell  what  would  have  tran- 
spired if  the  surtax  had  not  been  enacted 
last  year,  because  it  was  enacted.  We  can 
only  make  the  kind  of  analysis  that  I 
have  been  attempting  to  make,  and  I 
think  that  sinalysis  demonstrates  that 
while  the  surtax  was  not  as  effective  as 
we  had  hoped,  it  still  was,  and  is,  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  efforts  to  control 
infiation. 

This  Is  no  time  to  abandon  ship.  The 
prime  interest  rate  is  now  at  a  record  high 
8 '2-percent  level.  If  we  fail  to  enact  the 
.•surtax,  the  Government  will  have  to 
borrow  an  additional  $9  billion  in  the 
money  market  during  fiscal  1970,  plac- 
ing further  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
This  increased  pressure  on  interest  rates 
may  result  in  additional  rate  increases 
as  lending  institutions  attempt  to  ration 
the  limited  funds  available  for  loans  in 
the  face  of  increased  demands  for 
credit. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  this 
bill  today,  the  deficit  on  an  administra- 
tive budget  basis  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  be  increased  from  $5  to  $14.3 
billion.  On  a  unified  budget  basis  we 
would  go  from  a  $5.2  billion  surplus  to 
a  $4  billion  deficit.  This  swing  of  over 
SlO  billion  in  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  interpreted  by  many  segments  of 
our  economy  sis  a  lack  of  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  deal  mean- 
ingfully with  present  inflationary  prob- 
lems. The  lack  of  restraint  in  Federal 
budgetary  policy  may  mean  that  mone- 
tary policy  will  have  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  dealing  with  present  inflationary 
problems. 

Equally  important,  a  failure  to  extend 
the  surtax  would  fuel  the  fire  of  infia- 
tionary  psychology  which  has  fed  the 
traditional  wage-price  spiral  dtiring  the 
last  year.  Workers  attempting  to  protect 


the  purchasing  power  of  their  earnings 
which  have  been  eroded  by  inflation  ask 
for  larger  wage  increases.  Businesses 
pass  these  wage  increases  and  other  In- 
creases in  costs  along  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  Consumers  are 
forced  to  spend  a  higher  proportion  of 
their  personal  income  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living,  and  then  In  tiun  feel 
compelled  to  ask  for  higher  wages.  This 
wage-price  escalation,  often  referred  to 
as  "cost-push"  inflation  rather  thwi 
"demand-pull,"  would  be  aggravated  if 
the  people  conclude  that  their  Govern- 
ment does  not  mean  business  in  dealing 
with  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  so  far  have 
emphasized  the  economic  necessity  of 
passing  the  surtax  extension.  I  would 
like  to  now  discuss  the  other  parts  of  the 
bUl  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  labored  so  diligently  to  produce. 
The  legislation  would  also  extend  the 
scheduled  phaseout  period  for  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
services,  repeal  the  investment  credit, 
and  provide  a  low-income  allowance 
that  would  eliminate  or  reduce  the  taxes 
now  due  on  over  5  million  returns  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level. 

I  strongly  supported  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965.  At  that  time,  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes — which  had  been  im- 
posed as  temporary  measures  during  de- 
pression and  war  time — discriminated 
against  the  products  to  which  they  ap- 
plied and  in  favor  of  products  not  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Lack  of  uniformity  of  the 
excise  taxes,  and  administrative  difficul- 
ties associated  with  them,  led  the  com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  all  excise  taxes 
should  be  eliminated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  user  taxes,  such  as  the  taxes  on 
gasoline;  sumptuary  taxes,  like  the  levy 
on  alcholol  and  tobacco;  and  taxes  im- 
posed for  regulatory  purposes,  such  as 
those  Imposed  on  maxlhuana  and  fire- 
arms. 

Due  to  the  revenue  loss  involved,  the 
excise  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  on  telephone  services  was 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out.  When  Con- 
gress enacted  the  surtax  last  year,  this 
phaseout  schedule  was  extended  in  order 
to  avoid  a  large  Federal  deficit  that 
would  have  aggravated  our  economic 
problems. 

For  the  same  reason  that  I  feel  Is  im- 
perative to  extend  the  surtax  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  feel  that  the  phaseout  of  the 
excise  taxes  must  also  be  delayed.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  reaffirm  the  decision  that 
the  committee  reached  in  scheduling 
these  taxes  for  elimination  along  with 
re[>eal  of  the  other  manufacturers  and 
retailers  excise  taxes.  The  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles and  on  telephone  services  should 
not  be  retained  any  longer  than  the  tem- 
porary fiscal  crisis  requires.  When  the 
new  administration  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs 
in  order,  these  taxes  should  be  allowed 
to  expire. 

The  committee's  bill  also  repeals  the 
investment  tax  credit.  This  will  provide 
additional  revenue  that  will  permit  the 
reduction  of  the  surtax  from  10  percent 
to  5  percent  January  1.  The  sharp  in- 


crease in  Investment  in  capital  goods  in 
recent  months  has  added  to  inflationary 
pressures  in  our  economy,  even  though 
in  the  long  nm  these  Investments  will 
reduce  infiatlonary  pressures.  The  Na- 
tion must  maintain  its  leadership 
among  world  economies,  and  our  plant 
and  equipment  will  have  to  be  as  mod- 
em as  any  in  the  world.  But  it  is  my 
feeling  that  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  insuring  that  liberal  depre- 
ciation Edlowances  are  available  that  ac- 
cord with  modem  economic  realities. 
Liberal  depreciation  rules  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  investment  credit  in 
that  they  relate  capital  recovery  to  the 
capital  actually  consumed  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  investment  credit  is  simply  an 
additional  first-year  allowance  of  7  per- 
cent that  is  unrelated  to  capital  actually 
consumed  in  the  business. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  assured 
the  committee  that  it  is  reviewing  our 
tax  laws  relating  to  capital  necovery  to 
insure  that  depreciation  rules  are  real- 
istic. The  Ways  and  Metuis  Committee 
will  be  reviewing  the  Treasury's  study 
in  the  near  future  to  Insure  that  our  tax 
laws  contribute  rather  than  retard  the 
efforts  of  American  private  enterprise 
to  remain  in  the  forefront  or  world  eco- 
nomic leadership. 

FinsLlly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee's bill  contains  a  most  Imaginative 
provision  that  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
taxes  of  millions  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. At  a  time  when  we  are  extending 
the  surtax  it  seems  appropriate  to  con- 
sider extending  relief  to  those  in  our  so- 
ciety who  have  been  hit  the  hardest  by 
inflation.  Individuals  near  the  poverty 
line  have  experienced  the  most  difficulty 
in  maintaining  their  standard  of  living 
in  times  of  rapidly  rising  costs.  They  are 
spending  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
income  just  to  meet  the  basic  necessities 
of  life,  and  when  the  cost  of  these  neces- 
sities increases  faster  than  their  increase 
in  income,  it  produces  a  real  hardship. 
The  new  administration  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  devising  a  workable 
proposal  to  alleviate  the  tax  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  poor  and  recommending  it 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ix>int  out  that 
the  continuation  of  the  surtax  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  I  share,  for 
comprehensive  reforms  in  our  tax  laws. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
facing  the  Congress  today.  It  is  a  task 
that  requires  time,  diligence,  and 
patience.  The  committee  held  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  tax  reform  that 
extended  over  a  period  of  3  months  and 
involved  the  presentation  of  testimony 
by  365  witnesses.  The  hearings  record 
runs  to  15  large  volumes.  The  reforms 
the  committee  is  considering  will  affect 
aU  aspects  of  American  social  and  eco- 
ncxnlc  Ufe,  as  well  as  the  take-home  pay 
of  all  of  our  citizens.  These  are  not  deci- 
sions that  can  be  made  with  undue 
haste. 

The  committee  in  its  executive  sessions 
has  been  proceeding  to  develop  tax  re- 
forms and  has  Issued  tentative  proposals 
on  many  of  the  measures  before  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stated 
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that  the  goal  of  the  committee  is  to  re- 
port and  pass  legislation  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  August 
recess.  Considering  the  prodigious  task 
involved  in  reforming  our  tax  laws,  this 
time  schedule  imposes  real  demands  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  meet  it  The 
committee  agrees  that  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  integrity  of 
our  tax  system  requires  that  far-reaching 
and  meaningful  reforms  be  enacted  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible.  My  colleagues 
who  recognize  the  need  for  the  surtax 
need  have  no  fear  that  it  wUl  in  anyway 
retard  the  progress  that  we  are  making 
toward  tax  reform.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  the  surtax  to  deal 
with   our   pressing   economic   problems 
while  reaffirming  our  intention  to  work 
diligently  for  the  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  tax  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
yirgima  (Mr.  Broyhill)  has  consumed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
rt,  ^^egenUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  SCHnikbkli). 

;Mr.  "SCHNEEBELI.    Mr.    Chairman 
vurtually  all  of  the  people  who  have  had 
any  direct  responsibility  and  involve- 
ment in  connection  with  our  national 
fiscal  problems  are  in  support  of  the 
phaseout  of  the  surtax  and  the  other  fis- 
cal matters  containea  in  H.R.  12290  Six 
of  the  previous  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  weU  as  both  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon,  support  this  surtax  phaseout 
strongly.  Most  of  the  leading  economists 
of  our  country  joined  by  both  our  na- 
tional and  international  banking  com- 
munity insist  that  this  surtax  be  ex- 
tended at  its  full  10  percent  at  least  un- 
til January  l.  1970.  Federal  Reserve  Di- 
rector Martin  believes  that  the  surcharge 
rates  should  be  higher  than  10  percent 
and  extended  for  at  least  a  full  year 

The  Mellon  National  Bank  publica- 
tion Monetary  Indicators  reports: 

The  reported  reluctance  of  the  Congress 
to  extend  the  tax  surcharge  for  another  year 
as  requested  by  the  Administration  couJd 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  outcome  of  the  bat- 
tle to  reduce  Inflation. 
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Improved  slgnlflcanUy  when  It  was  approved 
pretty  much  Intact,  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Failure  to  pass  the  sur- 
charge would  be  a  blow  to  the  efforts  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  and  it  would  have  a  significant 
Impact  on   the   Treasury's  financing  needs 
and  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury 
and  all  other  borrowers.  If  the  surcharge  Is 
continued  the  Treasury  will  probably  have 
to  raise  $9  billion  to  $10  billion  in  new  money 
over  the  next  sU  months,  all  of  which  would 
be  retired  next  spring,  if  the  surcharge  is 
allowed  to  lapse  the  Treasury  would  need  to 
raise  approximately  $13  billion  to  $14  billion 
in  new  money.  While  the  former  range  is  sea- 
sonal and  manageable,  the  latter  would  be 
something  of  a  problem.  In  addition  to  its 
effect  on  interest  rates,  the  additional  bor- 
rowing needs  would  complicate  severely  the 
task  of  the  Fed  in  maintaining  a  tight  mon- 
etary policy  while  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing a  further  burden  on  that  policy  in  curb- 
ing inflation. 
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Additionally,  the  publication  states: 
In  summary,  to  extend  the  10%  tax  sur- 
charge seems  a  smaU  price  to  pay  for  an  or- 
derly return  to  domestic  price  stability  and 
the  preservation  of  international  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Without  the 
surcharge,  inflationary  forces  are  likely  to 
gather  further  momentum,  and  the  task 
of  regaining  economic  balance  will  be  in- 
finitely more  difficult  to  accomplish  without 
increasingly  harsh  measures  of  restraint 
which  could  precipitate  a  recession  In  busi- 
ness acUvity  and  rising  unemployment 

And  finally,  those  who  advocate  wage  and 
price  controls  as  a  seemingly  painless  rem- 
edy for  our  present  difficulties  should  rec- 
ognize that,  at  best,  the  imposition  of  such 
measures  can  only  temporarily  suppress  in- 
flaUonary  pressures  which  will  again  erupt 
once  the  controls  are  removed—  as  In  fact 
happened  in  the  Ute  1940's  and  after  the 
Korean  War. 

Another  leading  financial  publication 
states : 

The  future  of  the  tax  surcharge  remains 
in  doubt,  although  the  outlook  for  passage 


Some  of  the  opponents  of  H.R.  12290 
state  that  meaningful  tax  reform  meas- 
ures will  have  to  precede  any  favorable 
consideration  on  their  part  in  behalf  of 
the  surtax  extension.  It  is  quite  obvious 
regarding  the  matter  of  tax  reform,  that 
it  IS  too  early  to  expect  a  great  amount 
of  tax  reform  legislation  before  August 
1,  due  to  the  enormous  area  for  consider- 
ation. There  are  at  least  17  major  areas 
being  intensively  studied  in  the  commit- 
tee executive  sessions  and  the  commit- 
tee members  will  virtually  aU  vouch  for 
the  Intense  appUcation  and  concentra- 
tion in  trying  to  get  the  job  done  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  However,  since 
this  is  the  first  comprehensive  attempt 
to  reform  the  tax  code  in  15  years,  there 
will  be  no  quick  solutions  recommended 
since  there  are  so  many  problems  inher- 
ent in  each  of  the  areas  to  which  our 
economy  has  become  accustomed  and  ad- 
justed. Precipitous  action  in  any  of  the 
areas  could  easily  disrupt  the  present 
precarious  balance  that  exists  in  these 
mterrelated  economic-tax  problems.  The 
committee  chairman  and   the  ranking 
minority  member  have  both  pledged  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  pubUc  their 
strong  position  that  meaningful  tax  re- 
form in  all  areas  will  be  forthcoming 
quickly  after  proper  and  necessary  deUb- 
erations.  Apparently  several  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  question  the  statement 
and  mtegrlty  of  these  two  committee 
leaders,  whose  statement  is  also  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  commit- 
tee leadership's  reputation  is  questioned 
smce  certainly  these  two  men  have  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job  in  the  last 
several  years  in  tax  equality  and  fiscal 
leadership  and  responsibility.  It  would 
appear  that  the  position  of  no  action  on 
the  surtax  without  tax  reform  at  the 
same  time  is  more  of  an  excuse  than  a 
reason  for  being  opposed  to  H.R.  12290. 
Surely  Chairman  Mills  and  Repre- 
sentative Byrnes  must  be  believed  and 
trusted  in  their  pledge  to  complete  com- 
mittee action  on  tax  reform  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  accomplished,  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  are  meaningful 
and  in  the  national  interest.  This  is  a 
sensitive  area  full  of  problems  in  so  many 
instances  that  proper  deliberations  must 
be  made  to  avoid  costly  mistakes  that 


could  very  weU  jeopardize  some  of  our 
finer  national  institutions.  The  chairman 
has  promised  to  have  a  bill  for  tax  reform 
ready  for  a  House  vote  before  our  August 
recess;  this  statement  is  certainly  not 
any  evidence  of  a  slowdown  in  this  tre- 
mendously broad  area  of  tax  reform 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 

CONABLE). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  point  has  been  stressed  by  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure  that  the  surtax  has 
not  had  the  desired  effect  of  reducing 
infiation— indeed  that  the  inflation  rate 
has  gone  up  since  the  enactment  from  4  7 
percent  to  over  6  percent.  Most  of  these 
opponents  agree  that  6  percent  is  an  in- 
tolerable rate  of  annual  currency  depre- 
ciation, but  they  claim  that  history  shows 
the  surtax  has  not  been  an  effective  fiscal 
antidote.  I  have  noticed  that  most  of 
these  same  people  also  opposed  the  sur- 
tax last  year  and  doubtless  the  super- 
ficial historical  logic  of  their  argument 
is  fortified  by  their  desire  for  a  super- 
ficial consistency. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
make  about  this  position:  First,  many 
factors  have  combined  to  cause  this  dis- 
astrous inflation.  The  argument  that  the 
surtax  has  not  worked  would  be  more 
compelling  if  Government  fiscal  policy 
were  the  only  Influence  on  our  economy 
It  is  a  major  Influence,  without  a  doubt 
and  the  $25.2  billion  Federal  deficit  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  gave  a  great  upward 
push  to  the  rate  of  infiation.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  surtax  has  not  worked 
could  be  used  as  well  against  cutting  back 
on  Government  spending,  since  we  did 
this  at  the  same  time  we  enacted  the 
surtax.  You  see.  the  surtax  was  not  the 
only  fiscal  device  used  to  eliminate  thp 
deficit  and  we  might  as  well  take  the  po- 
sition that  a  celling  on  Government  ex- 
penditures Is  useless  in  fighting  inflation 
as  to  blame  our  failure  on  the  surtax. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  no  alternative 
tools  of  any  significance  available  to  us 
In  this  fiscal  field.  We  also  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  would  have  happened 
had  we  not  enacted  the  surtax-spending 
ceiling  package  last  year,  although  we 
can  guess  with  the  economists  that  the 
economy  would  be  even  more  overheated 
than  it  is  now. 

While  nobody  can  promise  that  ex- 
tension Of  the  surtax  as  proposed  by  the 
President  will  reduce  infiation  to  man- 
ageable proportions,  I  think  this  body 
should  follow  the  advice  of  economic 
experts,  doing  what  It  Is  responsible  for 
us  to  do  and  relying  on  our  monetary 
managers,  our  businessmen  and  our 
laborers  also  to  do  what  it  is  responsible 
for  them  to  do. 

My  second  point  is,  I  acknowledge  that 
passage  of  the  surtax  last  year  was  an 
anU-inflationary  step  about  which  rea- 
sonable men  might  differ  in  the  light  of 
the  rate  of  savings.  It  has  taken  effect 
slowly  because  people  tend  to  pay  in- 
creases taxes  out  of  savings  rather  than 
reducing  their  demands  for  goods  and 
services.  The  question,  however.  Is  no 
longer  one  of  Increasing  a  tax  burden  at 
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a  time  of  high  savings;  the  issue  now 
is  what  happens  if  by  our  inaction  we 
reduce  taxes  by  10  percent  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  stlready  over- 
stimulated.  A  Congressman  does  not 
have  to  be  an  economist  to  know  that 
reduction  of  taxes  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  particularly  when  that  reduc- 
tion is  not  matched  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  expenditures.  By  itself, 
then,  such  a  reduction  in  taxes  in  infla- 
tionary times,  would  be  bad  economics. 
It  is  doubly  bad  when  it  signals  a  return 
to  deficit  financing  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  Government  borrowing.  It  is 
triply  bad  if  it  occurs  at  a  time  when 
inflationary  psychology  has  driven  pri- 
vate borrowing  for  capital  investment 
purposes  to  a  level  more  characteristic 
of  a  banana  republic  than  the  world's 
leading  free  economy. 

In   closing   I  would   like   to   discuss 
briefiy  the  issue  of  tax  reform.  Tax  re- 
form is  not  a  fiscal  measure  and  the 
revenue  implications  of  reform  are  quite 
modest,  particularly  if  reform  is  cou- 
pled with  any  degree  of  tax  relief,  some- 
thing most  of  us  would  like  to  see.  We 
are  promised  reform  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  within 
whose    control    the    development    and 
scheduling  of  reform  legislation  lies.  Re- 
publican legislative  leaders  have  stated 
their  support  for  tax  reform.  President 
Nixon,  himself,  proposed  comprehensive 
tax  reform  measures  within  3  months  of 
his  assumption  of  office,  promising  more 
recommendations  to  follow,   and   thus 
breaking  the  pattern  of  silence  estab- 
lished by  previous  administrations.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  put  in 
many  hours  on  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive reform  bill  and  there  are  still 
many  hours  to  go  with  some  of  the  most 
controversial  subjects  still  ahead  of  us. 
Nothing  but  symbolic  reform  could  be 
written  into  this  bill  on  the  fioor.  The 
tax   structure   is  too   important   to   be 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  casual  or  puni- 
tive legislation.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  pass  needed  fis- 
cal measures,  I  question  whether  we  will 
have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  pass 
comprehensive  tax  reform  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  settle  for  anything 
less  than  comprehensive  tax  reform.  "Rie 
sort  of  measure  that  could  be  quickly  at- 
tached to  this  bill  is  also  the  sort  of 
measure  which  must  be  included  in  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  legislation  if  it  is 
to  have  the  kind  of  balance  to  pass  the 
House.  I  believe  our  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties when  they  say  they  support  tax  re- 
form. I  have  no  intention  of  facing  my 
constituents  in  the  next  election  without 
having  done  everj'thing  possible  to  bring 
about  greater  equity  in  our  Federal  tax 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  greatest 
regret  at  this  time  is  that  those  who  con- 
trol the  Congress  did  not  demonstrate 
enthusiasm  for  tax  reform  before  now. 
when  the  cause  seems  to  have  become  as 
much  an  excuse  for  not  voting  needed 
fiscal    measures    as    an    exercise    of 
congressional  responsibility. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  with  these  new 
mathematics  that  we  have  around  here, 
there  is  very  little  time  for  the  truth. 

I  feel  a  little  guilty  to  take  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  because  there 
are  23  Members  on  the  Ust  to  speak  and 
37  minutes  of  time. 

I  would  say,  first,  if  this  were  simply 
a  4  to  6  months'  extension  of  the 
surcharge  and  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  that  I  would  be  voting  for  the 
bill  today.  That  is  the  kind  of  bill  we 
should  have  before  the  House. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
reform  should  be  in  this  bill.  We  have  a 
reform  bill  coming  up.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  his  full  dedication  to  bringing  out 
on  the  floor  a  complete  tax  reform  meas- 
ure and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is 
so  committed. 

But  I  will  say  this:  By  including  the 
low-income  allowance  in  the  bill,  we  may 
very  well  be  defeating  the  reform  pack- 
age on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  low-income  allowance  does  not  be- 
long in  this  legislation.  It  is  a  key  part 
of  a  comprehensive  tax  package  and  by 
pulling  it  out  of  the  tax  reform,  we  are 
seriously  jeopardizing  the  passage  of  this 
bill  in  the  Congress. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  why 
I  oppose  this  bill. 

First,  we  are  making  a  very  sad  mis- 
take today  by  repealing  the  investment 
tax  credit.  The  investment  tax  credit  is 
not  a  tax  loophole. 

On  the  contrarj',  if  you  will  recall  when 
we  instituted  the  investment  credit,  it 
was  a  tax  reform  measure.  It  was  de- 
signed to  bring  growth  into  a  stsignant 
economy.  It  was  designed  to  gain  reve- 
nue and  not  to  lose  revenue.  I  predict  it 
is  not  going  to  be  very  many  months  be- 
fore we  will  very  desperately  need  the 
investment  tax  credit.  When  you  are 
voting  for  this  bill,  you  are  voting  to 
repeal  for  all  time  one  of  the  flnest  ve- 
hicles for  growth  that  we  have  ever  in- 
vented in  the  American  economy. 

The  American  plant,  I  remind  you, 
is  not  modernized  yet.  We  are  not  yet 
completely  competitive  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Look  at  your  balance  of  trade  today. 
We  need  to  become  more  competitive. 
Industry  needs  these  incentives,  as  do 
the  small  farmers  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, because  they  are  facing  today 
interest  rates  higher  than  we  have  faced 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  v4thout  the  in- 
vestment credit,  you  are  putting  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  them. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  supported  the  gentle- 
man's ix>sition  in  the  committee,  as  he 
well  knows. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  appreciate  that.  This 
is  one  of  the  flnest  regulatory  devices  to 
manage  the  economy  that  we  possibly 
could  conceive  of.  That  is  why  I  offered 
in  the  committee  a  motion  to  reduce  the 
Investment  credit  from  7  to  3  percent. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  doing  today. 
Then,  when  we  need  growth  again  in  the 
economy — and  It  is  not  going  to  be  very 


far  off — it  is  a  simple  matter  to  increase 
it  again  to  5  or  7  percent. 

Lert  us  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge.  In  the  committee 
I  offered  a  4-month  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge. Looking  at  the  combined 
budget — and  that  is  what  you  have  to 
look  at  when  you  talk  about  the  effect 
on  the  economy — a  4-month  extension 
would  give  us  a  surplus  in  the  combined 
budget.  Inflow  and  outflow  from  Govern- 
ment  are  the  only  meanlngrf  ul  concepts 
in  terms  of  economic  impact,  and  I  think 
we  need  that  kind  of  extension  and  I 
favor  it.  As  I  said.  I  would  vote  for  such 
a  bill  today. 

No  one  would  argue  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  inflation  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  facing  this  country.  No 
thoughtful  person  would  deny  that  this 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  enact 
appropriate  fiscal  measures  to  counter 
excessive  economic  pressures  that  weaken 
the  value  of  the  dollar  at  home  and  In 
foreign  commerce.  That  is  why  I  ad- 
vocated and  supported  the  income  tax 
surcharge  when  it  was  enacted  last  year. 
But  an  effective  fight  against  infla- 
tion requires  cautious  and  closely  coordi- 
nated management  of  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  total  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  Federal  mone- 
tary authorities  and  major  sectors  of 
the  private  economy  in  their  responses 
to  the  anti-inflation  mandate  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

The  major  burden  for  this  failure  rests 
squarely  on  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  ma- 
jor banks  for  their  cavalier  disregard  of 
sound  monetary  policies.  When  Congress 
voted  for  flscal  restraint  last  year,  it  ex- 
pected a  concomitant  check  to  be  dis- 
played in  monetary  affairs — greater  dis- 
cretion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  regulating  the  Nation's  money  supply, 
more  effective  use  by  the  Treasury  of 
Federal  trust  funds  and  debt  financing 
to  allocate  selectively  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial resources  into  noninfiationary  en- 
deavors. Certainly  the  Congress  ex- 
pected the  country's  major  financial  in- 
stitutions to  exercise  greater  care  in  their 
lending  policies  for  expansionary  activi- 
ties. 

Instead,  we  have  been  treated  to  an 
orgy  of  indiscriminate  monetary  ex- 
pansion, record  high  rates  on  Treasury 
borrowings  anA  a  40-percent  increase  in 
prime  interest  rates  in  the  past  6  months 
on  a  first-come,  first-serve,  basis.  The 
enactment  of  the  surcharge,  it  seems, 
simply  served  as  a  signal  to  the  financial 
world  that  it  was  again  time  for  business 
as  usual. 

The  harm  to  the  Nation  has  been  in- 
calculable. The  anti-inflationary  actions 
of  the  Congress  were  rendered  ineffective. 
New  and  greater  dislocations  were  fixed 
in  our  economic  structures.  Work  on  new 
housing,  particularly  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income people,  has  been  virtually 
paralyzed  in  the  scramble  to  expand 
high-interest-eaming  consumer  credit 
and  unnecessary  business  expansion.  Too 
many  individuals  and  too  many  com- 
panies are  trying  to  beat  inflation  by 
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making  new  Investments  now  before 
prices  go  higher,  and  the  major  share 
of  the  lending  resources  of  this  Nation 
has  been  diverted  to  feed  on  this  infla- 
tionary psychology.  The  lenders  are  get- 
ting all  the  traffic  wiU  bear,  while  every 
taxpayer  is  asked  to  continue  his  sacri- 
fice in  the  war  against  inflation  by  living 
with  the  surcharge  for  another  12 
months. 

As  we  debate  our  course,  we  must  con- 
sider closely  the  attitudes  of  our  sup- 
posed allies  in  this  flght.  We  should  ask 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  pre- 
pared now  to  use  the  full  resources  of 
his  office  to  introduce  restraint  in  the 
Nation's  interest  rate  structure,  or  if  he 
intends  to  sitj»ck  while  the  market 
saddles  the  taxpayer  with  new  uncon- 
scionable increase  in  debt  flnancing. 

We  should  question  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  ready  to  hold  the 
line  on  monetary  expansion,  or  if  it  will 
use  new  congressional  anti-inflationary 
efforts  as  a  signal  to  relax  once  more. 

We  should  inquire  whether  the  Na- 
tion's major  flnancial  institutions  are  at 
last  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in 
flnanptog  the  real  needs  of  the  Nation, 
or  if  they  will  just  offer  more  of  the 
same — business  as  usual. 

We  need  help  if  our  efforts  are  to  com- 
bat inflation  effectively.  I  am  far  from 
certain  that  we  can  count  on  getting  it. 
If  the  surcharge  is  to  be  effective,  the 
administration  must  commit  Itself  to 
hard  policy  decisions  that  will  insure  our 
monetary  resources  are  utilized  for  com- 
pelling national  priorities.  It  must  estab- 
lish what  the  priorities  for  investment 
should  be.  It  should  describe  limits  of 
acceptability  on  new  wage,  price,  and 
interest-rate  increases. 

Such  commitments  have  not  been  ex- 
pressed to  date.  Without  these  commit- 
ments, I  find  it  impossible  to  vote  to 
commit  the  American  taxpayer  to  an- 
other full  year  of  heavy  burden.  A 
4-month  extension  at  present  levels  can 
be  justified.  This  would  give  us  a  bal- 
anced budget,  a  worthy  objective.  But 
a  12-month  extension  cannot  be  justified 
in  the  light  of  present  luicertainties 
about  our  economy  and  what  others  be- 
yond these  Halls  intend  to  do  about 
them. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  here 
that  we  may  very  well  have  a  recession 
if  this  bill  is  not  passed.  Let  me  tell  you 
whether  we  do  or  whether  we  do  not 
have  a  recession  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  your  action  here  today.  If  we 
have  a  recession — and  we  may  very  well 
because  of  failure  to  properly  manage 
this  economy  of  ours — then  the  flrst 
thing  we  should  be  doing  is  to  repeal 
the  10-percent  surcharge  and  to  rein- 
state the  investment  credit. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit this  bill,  to  vote  against  it  so  we  can 
bring  out  a  simple,  straightforward 
package  to  extend  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge and  to  extend  Uie  excise  tax. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush). 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
I  just  want  to  add  a  few  comments  to 


those  already  made  by  our  able  chairman 
and  our  dlsUngulahed  ranking  members. 
I  am  disappointed  at  the  concerted 
drive  by  the  big  union  officials  to  gun 
down  the  extension  of  the  surtax. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  lobbyists 
today.  The  major  lobbying  on  the  Hill  is 
by  the  unions. 

I  have  been  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  3  years.  Not  once  in  that 
time  have  I  been  contacted  by  the  unions 
urging  tax  reform,  and  now  my  office  has 
been  barraged  by  telegrams. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  want 
tax  reform.  Almost  upon  taking  office. 
President  Nixon  fired  a  forceful  reform 
message  up  to  the  Hill. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  diligently  working  on  reform  legis- 
lation— the  mood  of  the  committee  is 
serious. 

In  my  view  every  Member  wants  tax 
reform.  There  will,  of  course,  be  differ- 
ences as  to  what  should  be  Included,  but 
there  is  in  the  committee  a  strong  desire 
to  eliminate  abuses. 

Yes,  the  people  want  to  see  that  rich 
people  who  pay  no  taxes  do  pay  taxes, 
and  in  my  view  this  body  should  have  a 
bill  that  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

In  my  view,  however,  what  people  want 
more  than  reform  is  tax  relief.  They  are 
not  in  the  least  bit  impressed  when  they 
are  told  "Your  Federal  tax  rates  are 
lower  today  than  they  were  7  years  ago." 
I  tried  this  on  a  women's  group,  and 
almost  got  hit  by  a  purse. 

We  are  paying  less  Federal  taxes  than 
we  were  in  1962  and  1963,  but  people  look 
at  the  total  tax  bill  and  they  are 
overtaxed. 

They  are  overtaxed  by  municipalities, 
by  States,  by  the  Federal  Government; 
but  worse  than  all  of  this,  they  are  over- 
taxed by  inflation. 

Inflation  is  the  worst  tax  of  all.  It  is 
cruel  and  it  is  hidden,  and  though  it  hits 
everybody,  it  hits  the  low-income  people 
the  hardest. 

To  cut  taxes  today,  by  letting  the  sur- 
tax expire,  would  give  the  average  tax- 
payer a  momentary  sigh  of  relief,  and 
then  he  would  be  hit  right  between  the 
eyes  by  a  boost  in  inflation  which  would 
more  than  offset  the  surtax  relief. 
This  bill  today  will  help  check  inflation. 
Without  it  the  inflation  tax  will  be 
increased. 

All  economists  agree  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  a  direct  tax  cut,  but  they  also 
agree  that  this  is  the  time  to  cut  the 
inflation  tax. 

Last  year  the  surtax  was  passed  and 
inflation  was  not  halted. 
There  are  three  pertinent  points: 
First,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  eased 
the  money  supply,  thus  offsetting  the 
benefits  of  the  tax. 

Second,  we  were  not  as  successful  aa 
we  hoped  in  operating  out  of  the  red. 
This  administration  is  determined  to 
keep  expenditures  under  control  and 
budgetary  revenues  are  up. 

Third,  there  are  certain  indications 
now  that  the  economy  ia  beginning  to 
cool  a  little. 

I  want  to  avoid  wage  and  price 
controls. 
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I  still  have  basic  confidence  in  our  sys- 
tem but  we  must  exert  discipline. 

The  politics  of  voting  "aye"  today  arp 
not  good.  ^ 

But  I  urge  the  House  not  to  cut  in- 
come  taxes  at  this  time. 

We  must  not  force  the  Oovemment  to 
jump  into  the  head  of  the  borrowing  line 
for  another  $10  or  $12  billion— interest 
rates  already  sky  high  would  be  in  orbit 

Last.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who 
are  crying  for  reform  not  to  hold  out  the 
false  hope  that  reforms  will  mean  enough 
revenue  to  avoid  a  continuation  of  the 
surtax.      , 

Tax  reform  means  tax  equity,  not  nec- 
essarily more  revenue. 

Last  year  many  of  us  on  both  sides 
responded  to  the  eloquent  pleas  of  our 
President  to  put  aside  politics  and  sup- 
port  the  surtax.  I  am  convinced  we  did 
the  right  thing.  Without  this  unpopular 
tax,  we  would  be  much  worse  off  as  a 
nation. 

Today  a  new  President  Is  asking  the 
same  thing.  I  am  confident  the  Congress 
will  again  face  up  to  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  just  like  to 
clear  up  one  point  from  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  because  I  know 
he  is  knowledgeable  In  this  field.  On 
page  14  of  the  bill  there  Is  a  provision 
providing  that  when  a  certain  kind  of 
contract  Is  In  existence  on  April  18,  1969 
plus  an  application  before  the  PPC,  this 
will  constitute  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
which  the  tax  credit  would  be  applicable. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  kind  of  contract  is  that?  Is  that 
not  a  contract  to  supply  gas  rather  than 
a  contract  to  purchase  capital  goods? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  when  the  proposals 
were  made,  as  I  understand  them,  and 
there  was  no  specific  case  discussed  in 
the  committee,  the  proposal  was  re- 
stricted to  one  where  specific  equipment 
was  required  to  perform  It. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Under  (ii)  on  page 
15,  It  says  that  where  this  Is  a  contract 
where  "property  Is  to  be  used  to  trans- 
port one  or  more  products  under  such 
contract  or  contracts."  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  mean  a  contract  to  transport 
products  rather  than  a  contract  to  pur- 
chase goods. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is,  but  the  contract 
spells  out  the  equipment  required  and  if 
those  people  have  a  bona  fide  contract, 
they  should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
the  credit  because  some  Federal  agency 
is  sitting  aside  and  refusing  to  act. 

Mr.  B0C30S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardtj. 
(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  clarify  the  provision  of 
the  bill  called  certain  lease  and  contract 
obligations,  paragraph  (B) .  The  contract 
which  Is  required  to  be  in  effect  on 
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April  18,  1969,  imder  that  section  is  a 
contract  to  transport  one  or  more  prod- 
ucts imder  such  contract.  See  the  lan- 
guage of  the  paragraph,  pages  14  and  15 
of  the  bUl. 

This  is  not,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  implied,  as  I  imderstood  him, 
a  contract  to  purchase  equipment.  If  it 
were,  and  if  that  contract  were  complete, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  special 
treatment  for  those  who  had  by  April 
18.  1969,  filed  an  appUcatlon  before  a 
Federal  agency. 

Since  I  am  sure  I  must  have  misun- 
derstood the  distinguished  Member  from 
Louisiana,  because  I  know  him  to  be 
most  familiar  with  this  legislation,  I 
asked  my  good  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bush)  to  clarify  the  matter.  I  know  him 
to  be  extremely  familiar  with  this  spe- 
cial provision  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  oil  and  gas.  But  I  regret  that  his 
answer  did  not  clarify  the  matter.  I  must 
say,  with  deference,  that  his  answer  fur- 
ther muddled  the  water. 

Though  the  exertion  quite  obviously 
applies  to  gas  transmission  pipelines,  he 
stated,  as  I  heard  it,  that  no  particular 
business  was  contemplated  by  this  pe- 
culiar provision.  But  the  committee  re- 
port Itself  gives  the  example  on  page  31 : 

An  example  of  the  type  of  case  covered  by 
this  provision  would  be  a  situation  where  a 
company  has  entered  Into  a  binding  contract 
to  transport  fuel  through  a  pipeline  for  an- 
other party  •  •  •  (Emphasis  added.) 

For  reasons  which  do  not  readily  ap- 
pear, gas  pipelines  have  received  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  provisions  of  the  law  from  its  in- 
ception. Other  utilities  received  only 
3  percent  Investment  credit,  but  gas 
transmission  lines  were  given  the  full 
7  percent  investment  credit.  26  U.S.C.A., 
section  46.  Thus,  electric,  water,  sewage, 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  gas  distribu- 
tion systems  got  only  a  3  percent  invest- 
ment credit. 

All  of  tibe  utilities  are  entitled  by  law 
to  a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. None  needed  the  same  Investment 
credit  that  other  companies  needed  as 
an  inducement  to  improve  or  decrease 
their  plants,  and  Congress  recognized 
this — except  with  respect  to  the  gas 
transmission  pipelines. 

Yet  net  gas  utility  plant,  for  the  entire 
Nation,  had  grown  from  about  $6  billion 
to  about  $8  billion  from  1957  through 
1961.  Obviously  there  was  plenty  of  in- 
ducement to  Improve  and  Increase  plant 
for  gas  pipelines  without  any  Investment 
credit.  Indeed,  through  the  next  6  years, 
net  gas  utility  plant  grew  by  about  the 
same  amount,  from  about  $8  billion  to 
about  $10  billion.  Thus  the  investment 
tax  credit  was  not  needed  to  encourage 
investment  in  plant  and  it  apparently 
did  not  affect  such  investment. 

Congress  was  again  soft  on  the  gas 
pipeline  companies  In  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964,  which  eliminated  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mision  to  use  the  investment  tax  credit 
without  the  consent  of  the  company  in- 
volved in  determining  its  cost  of  service. 
The  tax  savings  from  the  investment  tax 


credit  could  thus  be  used  by  the  com- 
panies for  reinvestment  or  dividends 
without  regard  to  their  rate  of  retiu-n. 
From  1962  through  1967  the  interstate 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies  gener- 
ated $296,124,000  in  investment  tax 
credits.  Of  this  amount,  they  utilized  and 
retained  $247,106,000.  Statistics  of  Inter- 
state Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Companies, 
1967,  Federal  Power  CcHnmisslon,  page  9. 
Now  the  gas  transmission  companies 
are  again  asking  for  special  treatment, 
as  if  they  needed  special  relief.  Are  they 
weak?  Are  they  an  Industry  with  a  de- 
clining growth  pattern?  Quite  on  the 
contrary,  the  Industry  has  grown  by  one 
third  in  the  last  5  years.  In  1962,  natural 
gas  utility  sales  were  100.81  billion 
therms  and  in  1967  they  were  133.42  bil- 
lion therms.  See  1968  "Oa*  Facts"  of 
American  Oas  Association. 

It  is  just  not  possible  to  put  an  extra 
dollar  value  on  this  special  provision  in 
the  surtax  and  investment  credit  bill  as 
to  how  much  It  benefits  gas  pipelines. 
But  it  clearly  would  defer  the  cutoff  data 
for  withdrawing  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  they  never 
needed  it  or  deserved  it  in  the  first  place; 
and,  at  more  than  twice  the  figure 
granted  other  utilities,  it  was  nothing 
but  a  windfall  for  the  stockholders — not 
the  consmners. 

The  windfall  was  at  an  average  of 
about  $50  million  a  year.  Typically,  in 
past  years,  the  highest  niunber  of  rate 
applications  by  the  g£is  pipelines  have 
been  In  the  winter  months.  In  the  winter 
of  1967  and  1968  approximately  as  many 
permits  were  filed  as  during  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  year.  This  was  not 
exactly  the  situation  in  the  FPC  fiscal 
year  1968-69.  In  that  year  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  applications  had  been  filed 
by  January  1. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  I  cannot  tell  the 
significance  of  the  timing  of  the  applica- 
tions other  than  to  say  an  adroit  timing 
of  applications  well  in  advance  of  actusd 
equipment  purchases  could  keep  the  7- 
percent  Investment  credit  going  for  a 
considerable  time.  If  this  extended  time 
be  6  months,  the  special  treatment  in  this 
law  Is  worth  $25  million  in  investment 
credits  generated  to  the  gas  pipelines. 

I  served  for  a  good  number  of  years  In 
a  legislative  body  which  was  very 
sympathetic  with  gas  pipeline  companies, 
and  I  have  had  the  experience  of  their 
long  arm  reaching  right  into  a  con- 
ference committee  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture to  render  a  tax  unconstitutional. 
I  thought  I  had  escaped  this  tampering 
when  I  came  to  Congress,  but  I  under- 
estimated their  reach. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  . 
Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  oppose  this  bill 
because  it  carries  no  refonn,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  first  to  those  who  have 
advanced  the  argument  that  they  do  not 
care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  waking 
up  In  the  morning  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill,  because  we  will  be  responsible  for 
suiy thing  that  happens — Mr.  Chairman, 


they  should  rest  in  peace.  Nothing  is  go- 
ing to  haF>pen  if  we  do  not  ptiss  this  bill. 
We  have  the  witliholdlng  on  the  surtax 
extended  for  30  days.  In  30  days  our 
chairman  has  assured  us  that^e  are 
almost  going  to  have  a  tax  reform  bill, 
so  we  can  extend  it  smother  30  days  and 
bring  out  a  tax  reform  bill  with  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  in  this 
body  and  certainly  in  the  committee 
there  Is  a  general  feeling  for  tax  reform. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Congress  has  been  in  ses- 
sion for  6  months  lacking  3  days.  We 
have  brought  one  previous  bill  to  the 
fioor,  plus  a  few  small  ones  that  took  1 
day.  We  have  never  had  a  single  vote  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  a 
tax  reform  bill — not  one. 

Some  3  months  ago  I  suggested  that 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Byrnes)  ,  had  suggested  we  have  a  mini- 
mum tax,  and  the  President  had  made 
this  suggestion,  and  I  said,  "Let's  vote  on 
It."  I  think  It  Is  a  good  Idea.  But  we  did 
not  have  a  vote,  and  I  served  notice  then 
I  am  not  voting  for  the  surtax  unless 
there  is  some  meaningful  reform. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  Congress  can  re- 
turn to  middle-class  America  and  say, 
now  of  course  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
III  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  said,  "Of  course  I  do  not 
have  to  pay  taxes,  but  I  feel  that  every- 
body should  pay  something,  so  every  year 
I  have  my  accountant  make  out  the  form 
and  I  pay  either  5  or  10  percent  on  the 
adjusted  gross,  whichever  I  think  is 
reasonable." 

On  the  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
American  public  can  pay  either  5  or  10 
percent  on  the  adjusted  gross,  which- 
ever they  think  is  reasonable,  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  taxes. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  ask  a  public 
health  nurse  in  my  district,  who  is  wid- 
owed and  home-owning,  to  pay  32  per- 
cent on  the  adjusted  gross  when  she 
knows  that  the  wealthiest  people  In 
America  do  not  pay  anything. 

I  personally  have  had  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  can  explain  it.  I  believe  we 
need  to  say,  "Look.  If  this  surtax  is  going 
to  be  borne  by  you,  we  guarantee  that 
everybody  else  enjoying  the  greatest  that 
America  can  give  is  going  to  pay  his 
share." 

And  that  includes  Mrs.  Dodge,  from 
Detroit,  who  has  her  entire  fortune  in- 
vested in  municipal  bonds.  She  draws.  I 
am  told,  an  amount  variously  estimated 
between  $1  million  and  $5  million  a  year, 
and  does  not  even  make  out  a  form  1040. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  thing  to 
do  with  this  bill  is  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  if  it  is  a  straight  motion, 
and  give  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  time  it  asks  to  bring  to  this  floor  a 
bill  that  says,  "When  the  middle  class 
pays  everybody  pays." 

Let  them  pay.  What  kind  of  nonsense 
is  this?  This  bill  Is  a  tax  surcharge  for 
some  and  relief  for  others,  and  that  re- 
lief applies  in  an  unwritten  rule  to  the 
gas  and  oil  pipelines  of  this  comitry. 
which  are  getting  back  millions  of  dollars. 
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to  which  they  are  not  at  all  entitled. 
They  have  no  contracts  for  purchase  of 
equipment. 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  or  vote  against  this  bill. 
Nothing  will  happen  tomorrow.  We  can 
write  a  bill. 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
the  surtax  was  urged  upon  and  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
provide  the  necessary  antidote  to  infla- 
tion. At  that  time,  I  favored  broad-scale 
revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  only  after  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion forcefully  argued  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  prepare  meaningful  tax 
reform  legislation  did  I  become  reconciled 
to  a  vote  for  the  surtax  without  tax  re- 
form. It  has  now  been  in  effect  for  12 
months  and  inflation  has  not  only  con- 
tinued, it  has  accelerated.  Statistics  for 
-1969. indicate  that  despite  the  surtax,  the 
-cost  JoL  living  index  has  risen  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  Interest  rates  have  also 
skyrocketed.  On  December  2,  1968.  the 
Nation's  commercial  banks  announced 
that  the  prime  rate  for  loans  would  be 
raised  from  6  percent  to  6 '72  percent.  In 
less  than  7  months  it  has  been  increased 
five  times  to  SVa  percent,  highest  in  over 
100  years. 

Today  Congress  Is  being  told  by  the 
Nixon  administration  that  the  surtax  ex- 
tension is  necessary  to  pull  spendable  in- 
come out  of  the  economy,  helping  curb 
Inflation  by  reducing  purchasing  power 
for  goods  and  services.  As  one  noted  econ- 
omist puts  it,  this  argument  is  simply 
a  case  of  "once  wrong,  twice  right."  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  argument  has 
proven  false  during  the  past  year  and  if 
it  were  correct,  tax  dollars  raised  by  clos- 
ing unjust  loopholes  are  equally  effective 
at  pulling  money  out  of  the  spending 
stream  as  are  surtax  dollars  taken  from 
the  already  over-burdened  middle-in- 
come taxpayers. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  less  than  hon- 
est to  claim  that  the  surtax  has  been 
of  no  benefit  to  the  economy.  First,  tax- 
payers have  restrained  their  spending  In 
response  to  the  surtax,  but  as  economist 
Milton  Friedman  points  out,  "that  is 
only  half  the  story."  The  persons  from 
whom  the  Federal  Government  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  borrow  to  finance 
its  expenditures  have  had  more  to  spend 
or  lend  to  others.  Consequently,  total 
spending  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
surtax.  The  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
consimier  spending  has  been  more  than 
matched  by  an  acceleration  in  spending 
by  business  and  industry  for  new  con- 
struction. Investments,  inventories,  and 
the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  respect- 
able argimient  in  favor  of  the  surtax  is 
tliat  it  has  been  ssmabollc  of  our  Gtov- 
emment's  willingness  to  swallow  unpal- 
atable medicine  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
position  of  the  dollar  in  international 
trade.  However,  indications  are  that 
without  necessary  fiscal  and  monetary 
reforms  these  efforts  are  destined  to 
failure. 
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Attitudes  toward  tax  reform  usually 
vary  depending  upon  whose  sacred  loop- 
hole is  being  gored.  Speaking  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy  said: 
"First,  we  have  the  question  of  equity: 
Are  all  Americans  in  similar  circum- 
stances paying  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  tax?"  Probably  most  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  with  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy's criterion  for  equity.  In  fact,  it  is 
this  issue  that  has  generated  the  public 
outcry  for  tax  reform.  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
former  Treasury  Secretary  in  a  widely 
quoted  statement  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  January  contended  that 
Congress  faces  a  revolt  by  middle-income 
taxpayers  if  it  fails  to  enact  major  in- 
come tax  reforms. 

According  to  Mr.  Barr.  "The  middle- 
income  taxpayers  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  income  taxes  not  because  of  the 
level  or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must 
pay  but  because  certain  provisions  of 
the  tax  laws  imfalrly  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  others  who  can  afford  to  pay 
more.  People  are  concerned  and  indeed 
angered  about  the  high-income  recipi- 
ents who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  taxes." 
The  income  tax  rate  schedule,  which 
calls  for  paying  increasingly  higher  rates 
as  income  rises,  leaves  the  Inescapable 
impression  that  the  more  a  person  earns, 
the  greater  share  of  his  income  goes  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  in  the  higher  eco- 
nomic stratosphere,  the  truth  is  much 
different. 

A  Grovernment  report  has  shown  that 
in  1964,  24,084  individuals  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more,  total- 
ing $523,515,000,  paid  no  income  taxes. 
This  includes  the  now  famous,  "21  Club." 
Twenty-one  individuals  who  earned  up- 
ward of  $1  million  each,  yet  through 
sophisticated  tax  loopholes  avoided  pay- 
ing 1  cent  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  recommendation  to  continue  the 
surtax  further  compoimds  these  inequi- 
ties because  those  who  escape  paying 
their  fair  share  of  income  taxes  auto- 
matically escape  their  fair  share  of  the 
surtax,  while  middle-income  groups  are 
loaded  down  with  an  even  heavier  share 
of  the  tax  burden. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  opin- 
ions of  residents  in  Washington's  Sixth 
Congressional  District  regarding  the  sur- 
tax, I  learned  the  following: 

First,  10  percent  favored  extending  the 
surtax  as  proposed  in  an  attempt  to  slow 
down  the  economy  and  ease  inflation. 

Second,  7  percent  favored  extending 
the  surtax  at  the  full  10-percent  rate 
for  another  year  and  using  the  revenue 
obtained  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

Third,  9  percent  favored  extending  the 
surtax  at  the  full  10-percent  rate  for  an- 
other year  and  using  the  revenue  ob- 
tained for  programs  aimed  at  solving  the 
problems  of  cities. 

Fourth,  56  percent  favored  allowing 
the  surtax  to  expire  on  July  1  and  clos- 
ing tax  "loopholes"  to  obtain  needed 
revenue. 

Fifth,  18  percent  favored  ending  the 
surtax  and  raising  the  revenue  it  pro- 
vided with  an  "excess  profits"  or  "war" 
tax. 
As  the  figiu-es  Indicate,  an  overwhelm- 


ing majority  opposed  continuation  of  the 
surtax.  This  was  coupled  with  a  strong 
sentiment  to  see  existing  inequities 
rooted  out  of  the  present  tax  system. 

The  recommendation  to  continue  the 
surtax  is  a  recommendation  to  postpone 
tax  reform.  In  fact,  it  is  a  recommenda- 
tion to  raise  taxes  for  the  35  million 
American  taxpayers  in  the  $7,000-  to 
$20,000-income  group  who  pay  over  one- 
half  of  all  individual  income  taxes.  For 
these  people,  the  surtax  applied  only  to 
part  of  1968.  Continuing  it  throughout 
1969  raises  the  effective  rate  of  the 
surtax  from  IVz  percent  on  1968  taxes 
to  10  percent  on  1969  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion, inflation  and  real  growth  pushed 
these  taxpayers  into  higher  and  higher 
brackets  subject  to  higher  and  higher 
marginal  tax  rates.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  surtax  is  a  percent- 
age of  tax,  not  of  income. 

Congress  has  clearly  placed  itself  on 
the  course  toward  tax  reform.  The  Reve- 
nue Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
extended  the  promise  of  tax  reform  by 
calling  upon  the  Administration  to  study 
the  matter  and  report  back  to  Congress 
When  discussing  my  vote  for  the  surtax 
last  year,  I  pointed  to  this  study  and  in- 
dicated that  I  would  continue  to  press 
for  the  enactment  of  substantive  tax  re- 
form. 

Today,  I  vote  against  extension  of  the 
surtax  to  keep  faith  with  my  constituents 
who  have  waited  patiently  for  Congress 
to  deliver  on  its  promise  for  tax  reform 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Kleppe)  . 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  US 
Grovernment  must  deal  effectively  and 
now  with  the  gaUoping  inflation  which 
is  today  rocking  the  very  foundations 
of  our  national  economy.  The  more  than 
25-percent  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  over  the  last  10  years— more 
than  one-fifth  of  it  in  the  last  12 
months— underscores  again  the  urgent 
need  to  put  the  brakes  on  runaway  costs 
and  prices. 

The  real  total  cost  of  this  inflationary 
binge  cannot  be  calculated  in  dollars 
alone.  How  do  you  put  a  price  tag  on 
hardship  inflation  has  inflicted  upon  so 
many  millions  of  Americans?  The  im- 
pact of  skyrocketing  costs  is  incalculable 
in  its  adverse  effect  upon  retired  peo- 
ple and  others  living  on  relatively  flxed 
incomes.  It  has  been  a  disaster  for  farm- 
ers— small  farmers  especially — who 
have  seen  their  operating  costs  soar  to 
new  record  highs  month  after  month, 
while  prices  of  the  products  they  sell 
decline  or,  at  best,  hold  about  even. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  few 
years,  inflation  has  pushed  more  people 
Jnto  the  poverty  category  than  all  of  the 
Government  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance programs  have  been  able  to  lift  out 
of  that  classiflcation.  The  cold,  hard  fact 
is  that  both  the  cost  of  public  assistance 
and  the  number  of  people  receiving  such 
aid  have  been  accelerating  at  even  more 
rapid  rate  than  inflation  itself. 

Many  people  retired  5  or  10  or  15  years 
ago  on  Incomes  which  would,  without 
Government  assistance,  meet  something 
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more  than  their  basic  minimum  needs. 
Today  those  same  incomes  are  below  the 
poverty  level  guidelines  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  Inflation,  the 
crudest  tax  of  all,  has  reduced  these 
retired  people  from  independence  to  de- 
pendence— and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Government  itself  created  inflation  and 
then  persisted  in  stoking  the  fires  with 
more  and  more  irresponsible  fiscal  ac- 
tions. Only  Government  can  halt  in- 
flation. Already  we  have  waited  much 
too  long.  We  must  act  now. 

I  am  convinced  that  early  approval  of 
the  tax  measure  before  us  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  win  the  war  against 
inflation.  The  President  has  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  he  is  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  spiraling  costs  and  prices.  But 
he  cannot  win  the  battle  with  words 
alone.  He  must  have  weapons,  as  well.  He 
must  have  this  bill  now.  Additionally,  this 
measuite  would  remove  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  rolls  several  million  Ameri- 
cans at  the  lower  nmgs  of  the  economic 
ladder — people  who  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  voted  against 
imposition  of  the  10-percent  surcharge. 
I  felt  then  this  was  the  only  effective  way 
I  could  register  my  protest  stgainst  con- 
tinued deficit  spending  and  the  balloon- 
ing national  debt  which  went  with  it.  I 
strongly  believed — and  still  do — that 
substantial  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing should  precede  consideration  of  high- 
er taxes.  I  have  always  believed  in  doing 
first  things  first.  I  think  there  must  be 
priorities  in  Federal  fiscal  matters  and 
that  reduced  spending  carries  a  higher 
priority  than  heavier  taxation. 

I  could  not  see  how  inflationary  pres- 
sures would  be  eased  by  extracting  some 
SlO  billion  more  from  taxpayers,  if  the 
Federtd  Government  itself  then  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  that  $10  billion,  along 
with  additional  billions  of  borrowed 
money.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  excessive 
government  spending  can  generate  more 
heat  in  the  economy  than  an  equal 
amount  of  civilian  spending. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  objections  I 
had  to  the  surcharge  a  year  ago  have 
been  largely  resolved — both  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  Congress  itself.  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  to  spend  $4  billion  less  than  was 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 1  am  convinced  that  the 
Congress  will  msJte  further  cuts  of  $1  bil- 
lion or  more. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Hoiise  when 
the  Great  Society  programs  were 
launched  in  1965-66.  But  I  have  been 
around  since  the  bills  began  falling  due. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  have  no 
choice  but  to  meet  these  obligations  as 
they  are  presented  for  payment.  With- 
out extension  of  the  surcharge  and  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit,  there 
simply  would  not  be  enough  money  on 
hand  to  honor  these  past  commitments. 
I  think,  however,  there  is  a  moral  here 
for  those  who  would  undertake  new 
multibillion  programs  without  any  re- 
gard for  how  the  costs  are  to  be  met. 

Without  the  phaseout  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  over  the  next  year,  I  would 
have  reservations  about  supporting  the 


bill  before  us.  As  it  stands,  however,  the 
10-percent  rate  would  be  continued  for 
only  6  months,  dropping  to  5  percent 
for  the  next  6  months  and  expiring 
completely  on  June  30,  1970.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  is  not  to  be 
a  permanent  tax  like  so  many  of  the 
emergency  revenue  measures  ol  the  past 
which  have  been  welded  into  the  tax 
structure,  seemingly  forever. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  re^n- 
tlon  of  the  investment  credit  tax  for 
farmers  and  small  businessmen,  with  a 
limitation  of  perhaps  $15,000  to  $20,000. 
At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems which  would  have  confronted  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  the 
door  been  opened  ever  so  slightly  for  any 
group. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  commitee 
for  facing  up  to  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  and  coming  forth  with  what  is 
perhaps  not  a  perfect  solution  which 
will  satisfy  everybody  but  certainly  the 
best  which  was  attainable  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee  and  the  President 
in  their  determination  to  halt  infiation. 
It  is  one  war  we  must  win  now. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  tax  bill.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary in  character  and  in  purpose.  It 
Is  before  us  not  solely  as  a  revenue 
measure  but  as  an  economic  one  of  the 
greatest  urgency. 

This  is  an  anti-inflation  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  avert  an  impending  emer- 
gency that  could  readily  escalate  into 
economic  disaster  with  far-reaching  in- 
ternational repercussions.  Failure  to  pass 
this  bill  is  to  invite  disaster.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  to  ignore  the  plight  of  our  peo- 
ple who  plead  with  us  to  do  something 
to  halt  the  rise  in  prices. 

As  burdensome  as  taxes  are,  even  more 
burdensome  to  the  average  citizen  and 
particularly  those  dependent  on  fixed 
incomes,  is  the  continuing  rise  in  prices. 
Inflation  is  a  hidden  tax.  As  between 
paying  these  hidden  taxes  in  the  form  of 
constantly  rising  prices,  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month,  with  no  end  in 
sight,  I  am  confident  the  American  peo- 
ple would  prefer  to  pay  temporarily  the 
income  surcharge,  especially  knowing 
that  in  6  months  it  will  be  cut  in  half, 
from  10  percent  to  5  percent,  and  in  6 
more  months  it  will  terminate. 

What  hope  can  there  be  for  the 
termination  of  inflation  if  we  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  bring  it  to  a  halt? 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  not 
as  self-centered  and  shortsighted  as 
some  seem  to  think.  I  am  convinced  that, 
given  the  facts,  p)eople  generally  will  set 
aside  their  own  temporary  self-interest, 
and  will  think  and  act  responsibly  in  the 
national  interest.  And  they  look  to  us 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  their  in- 
terests to  think  and  act  responsibly  in 
the  decisions  we  make  in  the  national 
interest. 


The  amount  of  revenue  Involved  in  this 
bill  is  $9.26  billion.  Failure  to  pass  it  will 
mean  that  a  projected  budget  surplus  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  beginning  tomorrow, 
will  be  converted  to  a  deficit  of  $4  bil- 
lion. We  will  be  saying  to  our  people 
that  we  do  not  have  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  "kick  the  habit"  of  un- 
balanced budgets  and  deficit  financing. 

To  defeat  this  bill  will  be  tantamount 
to  saying  to  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  that  we,  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  intend  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  It  will  be  an  invitation  to  foreign 
holders  of  dollars  to  convert  their  dol- 
lars to  gold.  It  is  a  risk  of  such  conse- 
quence that  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing 
to  take  it. 

Aside  from  the  revenue  or  budgetary 
aspects  of  this  bill,  it  is  designed  to  serve 
as  an  economic  instrument — a  "brake  , 
on  our  economy."  It  has  long  been  rec-  S 
ognized  by  economists  that  taxes  can  be 
an  instriunent  for  stimulating  or  for  re- 
tarding economic  activity.  They  can  be 
used  to  encourage  consumption  or  cap- 
ital investment.  And  they  can  be  used, 
as  proposed  in  this  bill,  to  discourage 
consumption  and  to  discourage  capital 
investment. 

The  7-percent  investment  credit  pro- 
vision was  written  into  our  tax  law  in 
order  to  stimulate  our  economy.  That 
was  its  sole  purpose.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  our  economic  situation  is 
now  such  that  we  must  remove  this  in- 
centive to  capital  investments.  The  re- 
peal of  this  provision  will  thus  operate 
as  a  depressant. 

The  income  tax  surcharge  likewise 
operates  as  a  depressant.  It  has  been 
argued  here  that  we  have  had  the  sur- 
charge for  a  year  and  we  still  have  in- 
fiation. But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
surcharge  has  had  no  depressant  effect. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  situa- 
tion last  year  was  quite  different.  Our 
fiscal  policy  itself  was  different  than 
now.  Our  monetary  policy  was  not  the 
same  as  now.  Moreover,  it  takes  many 
months  before  the  economic  impact  of 
any  taxes  is  fully  felt.  And  I  might  point 
out  that  there  are  signs  that  our  econ- 
omy has  begun  to  slow.  A  number  of 
factors,  including  the  income  surcharge, 
account  for  this. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  axiomatic 
that  if  the  individual  has  less  to  spend 
it  will  ultimately  have  a  retarding  effect 
on  his  spending.  It  is  also  axiomatic 
both  private  and  public  spending  consti- 
tute an  infiationary  pressure,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  reduce  both. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  action 
on  this  measure  should  be  deferred  until 
we  are  prepared  to  act  on  much  needed 
and  long  overdue  reform  of  our  Federsd 
tax  structure.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
with  any  knowledge  of  our  Federal  tax 
law  knows  that  the  intricacies  and  tech- 
nicalities of  the  innumerable  interre- 
lated provisions  of  our  permanent  tax 
law  are  such  that  it  will  take  many 
months  of  detailed  study,  not  to  men- 
tion the  painstaking  legislative  drafting, 
to  present  a  reform  measure.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  all  tax  bills  are  brought 
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up  under  a  rule  that  precludes  Floor 
amendments. 

When  one  considers  such  matters  as 
the  rate  of  tax,  the  exemptions,  the  de- 
duetknis,  the  allowances,  the  aury-overs, 
the  carry- backs,  there  Is  considerably 
more  Involved  than  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue loet  or  gained  by  a  particular  action. 
There  is  the  question  as  to  the  impact 
the  proposed  change  volll  have  on  individ- 
ual and  corporate  taxpayers,  and  there 
is  the  question  as  to  the  impact  on  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  economy,  and  there 
Is  the  question  as  to  its  impact  on  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  give  you  just  (me  example.  If 
we  increase  the  allowable  personal  ex- 
emptions by  $100,  from  $600,  as  provided 
by  existing  law,  to  $700,  the  amount  of 
revenue  lost  by  this  single  action  will 
amount  to  $3.1  billion.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  or  perhaps  not.  The 
gue^Jon  becomes  where  and  how  is  this 
revenue  loss  to  be  offset  in  whole  or  In 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  Is  an 
eniergency  measure.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  the.critlcal  situation  now  facing  us. 
It  deals  with  the  emergency  of  inflation. 
There  is  a  risk  in  mixing  an  emergency 
measure,  such  as  now  before  us,  with  the 
more  complex,  long-range  reforms  on 
which  both  the  Administration  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been 
working.  The  action  which  we  must  now 
take,  to  extend  the  surcharge  and  repeal 
the  inveatment  credit  and  extend  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  cannot  wait  until  next 
month  or  however  long  it  will  take  our 
committee  to  submit  a  sound  tax  reform 
measure. 

Cloee  the  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  Is  a 
must.  Make  our  entire  tax  structure  more 
equitable  is  a  must.  It  Is  a  must  with  our 
President.  It  is  a  must  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  And  it  is  a  must  with 
all  of  us. 

The  first  sentence  in  President^  Nixon's 
message  to  Congress  on  April  21— only 

3  months  after  he  took  office reads- 

"Reform  in  our  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem is  long  overdue."  There  could  not 
possibly  be  a  firmer  commitment  to  tax 
reform. 

But  that  is  a  matter  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  issue  now  before  us.  What 
we  hav3  before  us  is  an  interim  emer- 
gency measure.  Time  is  of  the  essence  I 
cannot  overemphasize  how  important  It 
is  to  our  national  well-being  for  this  bUl 
to  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
responsibility  Is  ours. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  when  bills  come  before 
tWs  group,  particularly  appropriation 
Dills,  we  stop,  look,  and  listen  in  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  effort  to  reduce  appro- 
priations coming  before  us. 

Let  me  simply  say  this  In  addition- 
The  many  people  who  have  convictions 
about  certain  legislatlcm  as  to  its  merits 
may  feel  strongly  about  it,  but  let  me 
add.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  you  are  going  to 
vote  for  continued  increased  appropria- 
tions, you  owe  it  to  your  Government  to 
vote  for  increased  taxes.  You  have  no 
alternative.  I  repeat,  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Schxrli. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
totally  and  unequivocally  opposed  to  this 
legislation  because  It  continues  the  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge,  repeals 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  dispro- 
portionately Increases  the  great  tax  bur- 
den already  borne  by  middle-income  tax- 
payers, continues  to  favor  those  already 
enjoying  wide  tax  benefits,  and  weakens 
the  chances  of  obtaining  enactment  of 
really  clgnificant  tax-reform  legislation 
during  this  Congress.  Increasing  taxes  to 
curtail  Infiatlon  is  merely  an  exercise 
in  futility.  It  has  not  worked.  It  will  not 
w<wk.  Reduction  of  expenditures  is  the 
only  way  this  goal  can  be  achieved.  I 
feel  certain  that  without  this  reduction 
that  next  year  we  wiU  continue  the  sur- 
tax and  increase  the  debt  celling  to  a 
new  all-time  high. 


legislation  now  before  the  House.  HR 
12290,  would  require  the  already-bur- 
dened taxpayer  to  make  further  sacri- 
fices while  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  carry  on 
business  as  usual.  If  this  regressive  sur- 
charge tax  is  not  extended,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  forced  to  make  now 
those  economic  decisions  that  It  would 
have  to  make  sooner  or  later  in  any  real 
attempt  to  counter  inflation  and  restore 
policies  of  fiscal  sanity  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  national  scene. 


INCOMK  TAX  BITKCHARCE 


The  10-percent  InccMne  tax  surcharge 
was  sold  to  the  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency antl-lnflatlonary  device,  to  be 
abandoned  within  a  few  months  as  In- 
flation was  curbed  through  the  tax  and 
through  wise  use  of  other  monetary  and 
fiscal  instruments.  However,  despite  the 
imposition  of  the  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge,  we  have  seen  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  4.2  percent  during  1968,  In 
the  worst  inflation  year  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war,  and  Interest  rates  have 
climbed  to  highs  of  81/2  percent.  Inflation 
has  continued  to  skyrocket  despite  the 
promises  that  the  surcharge  would  hold 
it  down. 

This  Inflation  in  general  has  not  been 
consumer  created.  There  is  no  wide  sup- 
ply shortage  and  no  consumer  overin- 
dulgence. The  inflationary  pressures 
have  been  principally  created  by  this 
country's  fiscal  mismanagement.  There 
is  no  real  assurance  that  extension  of 
the  tax  surcharge  would  have  any  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  Infiatlon,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  real  assurance  that  It  would 
be  accompanied  by  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  national  priorities  and 
revision  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  limitation  on  overall  spending 
and  on  personnel  acquisition  contained 
In  the  previous  siui»x  legislation  proved 
to  be  largely  illuslonary  and  Ineffective 
Placing  a  similar  limitation  on  total 
spending  in  a  separate  appropriation  bill 
probably  will  prove  to  be  no  more  effec- 
tive in  holding  down  excessive  Federal 
Government  spending  and  in  controlling 
inflation.  Surtax  revenues  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  sure  to 
be  spent  in  one  way  or  another,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Parkinsons  laws.  Those 
same  moneys  left  in  the  hand  of  individ- 
ual taxpayers  would,  to  a  much  larger 
degree  be  used  to  retire  debts,  to  pur- 
chase capital  goods  and  investments,  or 
to  increase  savings  toward  retirement, 
and  less  for  consiuner  goods  with  conse- 
quent immediate  inflationary  impact  on 
the  economy. 

Until  the  Federal  Government  shows 
the  same  restraint  on  Its  spending  habits 
that  It  expects  the  taxpayer-consumer 
to  show,  no  headway  will  be  made  against 
our    economic    problems.    Instead,    the 


INVrSTBtfENT    CREDIT 

The  7-percent  Investment  credit  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  laws  would  generally 
be  repealed  by  H.R.  12290.  The  repeal  of 
this  provision  would,  in  effect,  impose  an 
additional    tax   surcharge   on   farmers 
small  businessmen,  and  others  affected 
In  addition  to  the  10-  and  5-percent  tax 
surcharges  Imposed  by  this  bill  and  to  the 
all-time  high  State  and  local  tax  burdens 
The  Investment  tax  credit  has  been 
used   In  various  other  countries  since 
World  War  n.  It  was  flnally  adopted  in 
the  United  States  in  1962,  in  order  that 
our  own  producers  could  become  more 
competitive  through  stimulation  of  in- 
vestment In  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  our  industrial  capacity  and  there- 
by regain  world  markets  and  restore  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments.  It  was 
recognized  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
achieve   the  increased  rate  of  capital 
,  formation  necessary  to  more  rapid  eco- 
x^nomlc  growth  and  full  employment  un- 
less we  brought  our  tax  treatment  of 
capital  Investment  Into  line  with  the 
standards    which    our    competitors    in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  used  so  success- 
fully In  the  1950's. 

The  investment  credit  has  helped 
enormously,  but  the  on-agaln,  off-agaln 
tactics  of  previous  administrations  and 
Congresses  in  suspending  the  Investment 
tax  credit  In  1966  and  then  restoring  it 
within  a  few  months  had  an  unneces- 
sarily upsetting  effect  on  business  deci- 
sions. The  experience,  however,  demon- 
strated that  permanent  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment  credit  would  be  ineffective  as  a 
temporary  anti-Inflationary  device  and 
would  have  an  inflationary  effect  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  subsidy,  but  rather  as 
an  Integral  part  of  a  long-range  realistic 
depreciation  policy.  We  need  even  greater 
capital  spending  to  modernize  our  plan  is 
and  to  bring  the  American  economy  to 
greater  productivity  and  efficiency  so  as 
to  improve  our  international  competi- 
tiveness. The  United  States  continues  to 
have  the  lowest  ratio  of  Investment  to 
gross  national  product  of  any  major  In- 
dustrial nation.  Repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  would  further  deteriorate  our  rela- 
tive position  and  aggravate  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  increasing  the 
drain  our  our  gold  reserves. 

As  stated  by  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  report  this 
April* 

The  very  nature  of  the  T-percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  makes  It  an  Inappropriate 
tool  for  shot-run  economic  stabilization. 

It  Is  not  essential  that  the  Investment 
tax  credit  be  repealed  or  that  the  surtax 
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be  extended  in  order  for  these  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  tax-sharing  and  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  tax  credit  for  those 
who  invest  in  the  training  of  young  men 
and  women,  to  be  undertaken.  Sufficient 
funds  would  be  found  for  these  programs, 
without  any  necessity  of  increasing  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  or  deleting  desirable  fea- 
tures such  as  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
if  comprehensive  tax  reform  legislation 
were  to  be  enacted,  and  If  serious  en- 
deavors were  to  be  made  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  at  all  Its 
levels  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplication, 
and  to  curb  nonessential  Federal  spend- 
ing wherever  found. 

I  doubt  whether  I  would  concur  in  the 
absolute  necessity  or  urgency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acting  on  "newly  ur- 
gent social  priorities"  which  some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  present  bill  before  the 
House  claim  make  Investment  tax  credit 
repeal  and  extension  of  the  surtax  neces- 
sary. I  believe  many  of  these  proposed 
programs  or  problems  could  best  be  met 
by  a  strong  and  viable  private  enterprise 
system,  or  by  State  or  local  govern- 
mental programs  where  Government  as- 
sistance proves  essential,  rather  than  In- 
creased Federal  Government  activity  and 
spending. 

At  the  very  minimum,  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  should  be  retained 
for  farmers  and  small  businessmen  for 
capital  investments  up  to  $15,000.  The 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
the  concurrent  extension  of  the  across- 
the-board  surtax,  at  a  time  when  interest 
rates  are  at  alltime  highs  and  when  our 
farmers  are  laboring  under  tremendous 
burdens  due  to  the  cost-price  squeeze, 
will  have  serious  repercussions  on  rural 
America,  possibly  of  tragic  proportions. 

Even  were  I  to  otherwise  favor  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit,  I  could  not 
favor  the  bill  now  before  the  House.  The 
investment  tax  credit  repeal  provisions 
of  H.R.  12290  are  highly  discriminatory 
in  their  providing  valuable  tax  benefits 
for  certain  giant  gas  pipeline  companies 
and  barge  companies,  for  example,  while 
denying  to  our  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen the  relatively  small,  but  very 
important  and  critical,  tax  credits  for 
their  capital  investments.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  our  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  acquire  modern  equipment 
and  technology  if  they  are  to  maintain 
their  positions  In  our  economy,  and  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  that  nothing  be 
done  by  this  Congress  that  would  dis- 
courage them  from  making  this  neces- 
sary capital  investment. 

PLIGHT  or  THX  MIDDLE-INCOME  TAXPAYER 

H.R.  12290  removes  from  the  tax  rolls 
5.2  million  returns  of  those  presently  at 
or  below  the  so-called  poverty  level,  at 
a  cost  in  Federal  revenues  of  $270  mil- 
lion. This  low-income  allowance  feature 
thus  places  an  even  greater  proportion  of 
the  total  tax  burden  and  of  support  for 
Federal  programs — most  of  which  bene- 
fit principally  those  who  escape  paying 
any  taxes  under  either  present  laws  or 
the  pending  bill — ^upon  the  already  hard- 
pressed  middle-income  taxpayer. 

The  middle-income  taxpayer  is  already 
impatient  with  this  tax  burden  and 
rightly,  justifiably  demands  reform.  He 


Is  near  r^olt  In  his  desperation.  The 
pending  biU,  H.R.  12290,  does  not  pro- 
vide this  desired  reform,  but  instead  in- 
vokes new  inequities.  The  low-income  al- 
lowances provided  in  this  bill  might  make 
more  sense  were  they  to  be  in  the  con- 
text of  a  total  package  of  balanced  tax 
reforms,  but  as  provided  in  this  bill  they 
are  highly  discriminatory  and,  In  my 
view,  unsotmd.  Yet  the  very  fact  that 
these  low-income  allowance  provisions 
are  in  the  pending  legislation  may  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  later  passage  by  this  Congress  of 
meaningful  tax  reform  legislation. 

We  must  have  realistic  and  serious  tax 
reforms  to  obtain  proper  ta^  relief  for 
those  who  now  pay  far  too  dispropor- 
tionate a  share  of  our  total  Federal 
revenues.  The  present  inequities  of  our 
tax  laws  would  be  increased,  not  reduced, 
by  the  pending  bill,  H.R  12290.  These 
inequities  are  threatening  the  very 
integrity  of  our  internal  revenue  system. 
I  shall  support  genuine,  thoughtful 
moves  toward  tax  reform — but  shall  op- 
pose H.R. 12290. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlemtm 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  extending  the  surtax.  And,  I 
fully  support  strong  and  firm  tax  reforms 
which  I  hope  either  the  Senate  will  add 
to  this  bill  or  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  administration. 

But,  a  far  more  Important  matter  faces 
us  today,  and  that  Is  the  necessity  of 
passing  this  bill.  This  body's  first  obliga- 
tion is  to  oiu-  great  Nation,  and  today  the 
economic  foundation  of  our  coimtry  is 
threatened  by  a  weakening  that  would 
have  world  implications.  The  failure  to 
extend  this  surtax  and  place  a  curb  on 
inflation  could  cause  a  severe  lack  of  con- 
fidence throughout  the  world  in  the  U.S. 
dollar.  The  stability  of  the  dollar  has  to 
be  our  flrst  consideration. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  mindful 
that  President  Nixon  is  the  flrst  President 
in  my  years  in  Congress  who  has  request- 
ed tax  reforms.  On  June  12,  1969,  the 
President  pledged  to  House  and  Senate 
leaders  full  commitment  to  further  tax 
reform.  Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  has 
recognized  that  additional  reforms  are 
needed  and  now  are  being  prepared  by 
his  Department. 

So,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  achieve 
some  tax  reform  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  say  this  having  for  many 
years  called  for  the  closing  of  loopholes 
In  our  tax  laws. 

As  vital  as  tax  reform  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  important  to  realize  that  on 
Jime  11, 1969,  all  six  living  former  Treas- 
ury Secretaries  urged  extending  the  sur- 
tax. 

So,  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  tax  re- 
form, but  the  continuation  of  the  surtax 
until  December,  then  cutting  it  in  half 
until  next  June,  and  then  eliminating  it 
altogether,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  our 
national  interest  at  this  time,  and  I  urge 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  a 
member  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  legislation  before  us  today  there 
is  more  that  is  cause  for  concern  and 
regrret  than  there  is  for  approval  and 
enthusiasm. 

No  one  is  happy  about  extending  taxes. 
especially  when  we  have  been  assured 
so  many  times  m  the  past  that  these 
were  only  to  be  "temporary"  burdens  and 
that  policies  were  shortly  to  be  adopted 
that  pr(»nlsed  to  eliminate  their  future 
need. 

It  Is  because  those  promises  have  not 
been  kept — and  Eidequate  new  policies 
have  not  been  implemented — that  the 
new  administration  and  the  91st  Con- 
gress is  faced  today  with  the  choice  that 
It  Is. 

Nothing  dramatizes  this  sad  circum- 
stance so  well  as  the  request,  contained 
in  this  bill— page  6,  lines  3  to  20— to 
postpone  yet  once  again  the  scheduled 
reduction  and  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles — and  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect my  brief  remarks  to  this  aspect  of 
this  legislation. 

Under  present  law,  adc^ted  by  Con- 
gress only  last  year,  this  7-percent  levy 
is  earmarked  for  reduction  to  5  percent 
next  January,  followed  by  2-percentage- 
point  drops  in  both  1971  and  1972,  with 
full  repeal  at  the  begiiuiing  of  1973. 

After  years  of  urging  the  repeal  of 
this  so-called  temporary,  luxury  tax,  it 
was  deeply  gratifying  when  Congress  in 
1965  finally  recognized — on  the  record — 
this  tax  for  what  it  was,  a  highly  selective 
and  discriminatory  penalty  on  one  class 
of  workers,  consumers,  and  businessmen. 
In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  May 
17,  1965,  the  President  specifically  cited 
this  tax  as  an  "unfair  burden  on  many 
businesses  and  workers."  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concluded  then  In  re- 
porting the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1965  that  "it  could  not  justify  leaving 
the  tax  on  passenger  cars,"  and  this  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  and  later  by  the 
other  body. 

So  in  1965  Congress,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  acted  to  eliminate  this 
discrimination — or  so  the  American 
people  thought  at  the  time. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  voted  not 
once,  but  twice,  to  disregard  what  it 
promised  to  do  in  1965,  and  today  we  are 
asked  for  the  third  time  to  "tempo- 
rarily" p)ostpone  what  we  have  so  per- 
manently postponed  In  the  past. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  wider 
credibility  gap  that  that  which  exists 
between  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  automobile 
excise  tax. 

If  we  look  at  the  revenue  involved  in 
postponing  the  scheduled  drop  from  7 
percent  to  5  percent  next  January,  we 
find  it  win  be  about  $300  million  In  fiscal 
1970.  Measured  against  the  latest  fore- 
cast surplus  of  $6.3  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year,  the  added  revenue  gain  from  an 
extension  of  the  7-percent  tax  rate  looks 
small — too  small,  in  fact,  to  warrant  oiir 
going  back  on  our  promise  again.  The 
public's  confidence  In  our  word  Is  being 
eroded  by  our  procrastination. 

The  tax  on  automobiles,  let  us  not  for- 
get, is  a  highly  discriminatory  levy  orig- 
inally enacted  as  a  so-called  temporary 
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emergency  measure.  In  World  War  n 

and  In  the  Korean  war,  the  automobile 
tax  had  the  company  of  a  host  of  other 
temporary  wartime  excises  on  manufac- 
tured products.  Now,  It  Is  the  only  re- 
maining general  revenue  excise  on  man- 
ufactured during  goods.  Others  were 
discontinued  in  1965  as  indefensible,  and 
even  the  Vietnam  war  emergency  has 
not  seen  them  restored.  Only  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  singled  out  among  aU 
manufactured  durable  goods,  which 
would  indicate  a  certain  inconsistency  In 
the  logic  of  retaining  this  levy  at  this 
time  when  the  tax  climate  has  permitted 
termination  of  others. 

I  recognize  the  temper  of  the  House  Is 
such  that,  given  the  continuation  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  it  may  well  vote  to  extend 
the  7-percent  automobile  tax  for  an- 
other year.  But  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  do  not  condone  this  action 
and  that  I  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  a 
firm  congressional  commitment. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  House  continues 
this  tax  at  current  rates,  then  it  should 
be  with  the  imderstandlng  that  reduc- 
tion— followed  by  early  repeal — of  the 
automobile  tax  must  be  the  first  order 
of  business  Just  as  soon  as  current  finan- 
cial pressures  subside.  We  have  the  prom- 
ise of  the  automobile  companies  to  pass 
on  to  dealers,  and  through  them  to  car 
buyers,  the  full  benefits  of  repeal  of  this 
tax.  The  record  shows  the  automobile 
industry  fully  lived  up  to  its  promise 
when  the  tax  was  reduced  from  10  per- 
cent to  7  percent  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  a  special  report  of  the  Cbuncil  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Thus,  passing  the 
tax  cut  through  to  new  car  buyers  has 
exactly  the  same  effect,  as  far  as  the  car 
buyer  is  concerned,  as  a  price  reduction. 
The  sooner  we  can  eliminate  this  tax 
completely  the  sooner  we  will  be  passing 
substantial  saving  to  the  consumer  on 
a  major  item  in  the  family  budget— and 
the  sooner  we  will  be  making  good  on 
our  4-year-old  promise. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  if  accorded  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  do  so  I  shall  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  instructions  to 
delete  the  continuation  of  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax  at  the  ciurent  rates,  there- 
by cutting  the  reductions  in  this  tax  as 
now  provided  by  law  to  become  effective 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Min- 

ISH). 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  12290.  providing  for 
an  extension  of  the  tax  surcharge.  I 
voted  last  year  against  passage  of  the 
original  10-percent  surtax,  and  nothing 
has  occurred  in  the  interim  to  alter  my 
conviction  that  the  surtax  merely  serves 
to  intensify  the  already  inequitable  tax 
burden  borne  by  the  average  American. 

I  feel  strongly  that  my  constituents 
already  hard  pressed  by  inflation  and  by 
onerous  taxation  at  every  governmental 
level,  must  not  be  asked  to  continue  to 
pay  the  "temporary"  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge beyond  its  scheduled  expiration 
data.  The  administration  has  cited  the 
need  for  an  additional  $9  billion  in  re- 


questing the  extension.  In  point  of  fact, 
sweeping  revision  of  our  lo(H)hole-riddled 
tax  laws  would  provide  sufficient  revenue 
without  any  tax  Increase,  and  very  prob- 
ably would  enable  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce taxes.  Many  tax  authorities  esti- 
mate that  $40  to  $50  billion  of  potential 
revenue  is  lost  to  our  National  Treasury 
each  year  through  various  tax  loopholes. 
Our  tax  system  Is  riddled  with  in- 
equities and  loopholes.  In  1967, 381  Amer- 
icans with  incomes  exceeding  $100,000, 
Including  21  who  earned  more  than  $1 
million  each,  did  not  pay  1  cent  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax.  Such  unconscionable 
tax  avoidance  has  accelerated  in  recent 
years.  Over  the  last  12  years,  the  number 
of  millionaires  not  paying  income  taxes 
has  increased  fivefold.  For  those  withln- 
comes  over  $200,000,  there  has  been  a 
sevenfold  Increase. 

How  Is  It  possible  to  Justify  this  sit- 
uation to  the  ordinary  taxpayer?  In  my 
own  area  of  New  Jersey,  inflation,  ever- 
mcreasing  local  taxes,  and  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  have  put  the  great  ma- 
jority of  taxpayers  in  a  real  financial 
bind.  I  hear  dally  from  constituents  In 
all  walks  of  life  and  economic  circum- 
stances as  to  the  ever-mounting  problem 
of  managing  on  incomes  which  are 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  derived  from 
wages,  salaries,  or  pensions.  Let  us  face 
it— our  tax  laws  as  presently  constituted 
soak  the  last  penny  from  the  ordlnaiy 
citizen  while  aUowing  privUeged  groups 
to  escape  contributing  their  fair  share 
to  our  national  well-being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  any  wonder  that 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  M.  Barr,  warned: 

We  face  the  posalblUty  of  a  taxpayer  re- 
volt If  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms 
The  revolt  wUl  come  not  from  the  poor  but 
from  the  tens  of  mUllons  of  middle  class 
families  and  Individuals  with  Income  of 
$7,000  to  $20,000,  who  pay  over  half  of  our 
Individual  Income  taxes. 
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When  an  official  of  Mr.  Barr's  stature 
speaks  of  the  danger  of  a  taxpayers' 
revolt,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
hsten.  Yet.  if  we  are  to  Judge  by  the 
measure  before  us  today,  clearly  Mr 
Barr's  appeal  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears' 
The  low-income  allowance  provision  in 
the  bill  is  gratifying.  Nonetheless,  this 
inclusion  would  suggest  that  many  other 
urgently  needed  reforms  could  have  been 
simUarly  written  into  the  measure 

One  loophole  that  typifies  the  injus- 
tice of  our  tax  system  is  the  27 '/a -percent 
oil  depletion  allowance.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  in  both  the  last  and  the  pres- 
ent Congresses  to  eliminate  this  unjusti- 
fiable privilege  in  its  entirety. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  currently 
permits  oil  companies  to  deduct  27 '/a 
percent  of  their  income  before  paying 
texes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  tax 
break  saves  oU  tycoons,  and— it  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly— costs  the 
average  American  workingman  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  each  year.  An  average 
manufacturing  company  in  the  United 
States  pays  taxes  at  a  rate  of  about  48 
percent.  Even  in  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  brackets  an  individual  pays  14  to 
20  percent.  The  major  oil  compames.  on 
the  other  hand,  regularly  pay  less  than 


10  percent— acme,  In  fact,  have  actually 
received  tax  refiuids  in  recent  years 
despite  huge  and  consistently  increasine 
profits. 

The  plight  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  taxpayers  could  be  substan- 
tially lessened  through  reforms  like  the 
repeal  of  the  antiquated  and  outmoded 
oil  depletion  allowance.  ITie  circum- 
stances which  originally  caused  the  con- 
ferring of  special  incentives  upon  the  oil 
industry  In  1926  no  longer  prevail.  Oil 
has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  failure  of 
any  business  in  the  United  States  and 
two-thirds  of  the  depletion  allowances 
are  claimed  by  companies  with  assets  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  current  $600  exemption  for  in- 
dlvlduals  is  another  area  of  our  Tax 
Code  in  desperate  need  of  revision.  It  is 
outdated  and  bears  no  relation  to  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.  Over  the  past 
three  decades  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  has  more  than  tripled. 
During  this  same  period  the  personal 
exemption  rate,  originally  designed  to 
relate  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  a  family,  has  been  in- 
creased only  once  and  then  by  only  $100 
Government   statistics   bear   out   my 
point:  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reports  that  it  now 
costs  an  average  of  over  $1,400  per  year 
to  raise  a  child  to  the  age  of  18.  To  then 
provide  this  same  child  with  a  college 
education  now  costs  American  parents 
approximately  $2,500  per  academic  year. 
Any  revenue  loss  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  a  higher  exemption  such 
as  the  Increase  to  $1,000  provided  In  my 
biU,  H.R.  7331.  could  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  plugging  only  a  few  of 
the   many   loopholes   written  Into   our 
present  Tax  Code. 

Last  year  we  heard  the  same  argu- 
ment— a  vote  for  the  surtax  is  a  vote 
against  inflation.  It  was  not  true  then 
and  it  is  not  true  now.  For  the  year  end- 
ing April  1.  1969,  a  period  when  the  sur- 
tax was  in  effect,  the  consumer  price 
index  rose  at  the  alarming  rate  of  bVz 
percent.  The  surtax  actually  has  been 
contributing  to  oiu-  present  inflationary 
spiral  by  prodding  business  to  raise 
prices  to  cover  its  higher  taxes.  The 
Mountain  States  Telephone  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  obtained  a  $3%  million 
rate  hike  and  notified  its  customers  that 
it  had  done  so  in  order  to  pass  along 
the  costs  of  paying  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  tax  reform, 
not  the  tax  surcharge.  Prompt  and  thor- 
ough revision  of  our  tax  system  would 
reduce  the  inflationary  pressures  m  our 
economy  and  protect  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system.  Above  all.  how- 
ever, it  would  bolster  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  equity  and  integ- 
rity of  their  Federal  tax  system  and 
distribute  the  burden  In  accordance  with 
the  democratic  principle  of  ability  to 
pay. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York      (Mr. 

SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  income 
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tax  surcharge  and  intend  to  vote  against 

It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  surtax 
a  year  ago  In  the  belief  It  was  a 
needed,  if  unpalatable,  device  to  fore- 
stall the  inflationary  spiral  which  has 
its  harshest  effect  on  hard-working,  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  people — people  I 
represent — and  because  I  believed  deeply 
that  we  needed  additional  revenues  to 
fund  desperately  needed  programs  for 
oiu:  cities. 

The  surtax  has  been  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow  because  the  infiationary  spiral 
continues,  as  does  the  tax  burden  on 
those  who  already  carry  more  than  their 
share  of  the  national  tax  burden.  While 
economists  concede  that  the  surtax  has 
indeed  resulted  In  the  withdrawal  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  our  overinflated 
economy  and  has  slowed  Infiationary 
trends,  this  salutory  effect  Is  not  as 
visible  as  it  might  have  been  hoped  to  be. 
Many  businessmen  had  made  their  plans 
for  capital  outlay  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  based  upon  an  infiationary 
psychology  which  in  effect  was  a  self- 
fufllling  prophecy.  Nevertheless,  overall, 
the  surtax  did  ultimately  slow  down  our 
economic  growth.  The  rate  of  Emnual 
growth  in  our  gross  national  product  is 
down  since  last  year  from  6  percent  to  3 
percent,  in  real  terms.  Furthermore,  al- 
though retail  sales  levels  are  up  from 
last  year's  level  about  2  percent,  in  terms 
of  dollar  sales,  because  of  the  approxi- 
mate 7-percent  inflation  in  consumer 
prices  during  the  last  year,  consumer 
sales  were  actually  down  several  percent- 
age points  In  real  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  these 
apparent  advantages,  the  bill  which  we 
are  asked  to  approve  today  represents  a 
"Hobson's  choice."  with  our  economic 
well-being  hanging  in  the  balance.  We 
aie  asked  to  continue  this  burden  on  our 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers  with- 
out an  end  to  the  cosUy  and  wasteful 
war  in  Vietnam,  without  meaningful  tax 
reform,  and  without  any  safeguards 
against  the  clear  prospect  of  Increased 
imemployment  which  must  inevitably 
result  from  the  cooling  of  our  economy, 
and  the  dampening  of  employment-pro- 
ducing economic  activity. 

Laudably,  the  bill  before  us  would  re- 
move 2  million  low-Income  taxpayers 
from  the  tax  rolls.  This  is  a  highly  com- 
mendable goal;  its  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  minor,  less  than  about  $500 
million  during  1969.  Yet  the  bill  does  not 
provide  protection  for  the  recently  em- 
ployed poor,  particularly  minority  poor, 
who  have  beneflted  from  our  economic 
growth  through  the  creation  of  jobs.  It 
fails  to  protect  those  who  have  achieved 

~  Jobs  through  our  poverty  progrsuns.  In- 
creased unemployment  will  significantly 
and  adversely  affect  omr  poor,  most  of 
whom  come  from  minority  groups,  who 
are  generally  the  last  hired  and  the  first 
fired,  and  whose  xmemployment  rates 
have  historically  been  two  or  two  and  a 
half  times  the  national  average. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  bill  which  contains  some  half- 
hearted measures  which  might  be  char- 
acterized as  tax  reform,  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 


meaningful  reform  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture which  we  urgentiy  need.  If  the  ad- 
ministration were  concerned  simply  with 
the  need  for  ttaie  to  prepare  its  reform 
package,  it  could  quite  simply  have  asked 
for,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  re- 
ceived, a  2-  or  3-month  extension  of  the 
surtax  while  It  drafted  its  bill.  We  can 
only  regretfully  conclude  that  this  mini- 
reform  is  the  only  tax  reform  we  can 
hope  for  from  this  administration. 

Last  year,  in  passing  the  surtax,  many 
of  us  hoped  that  the  nearly  $10  billion 
to  be  derived  from  the  tax  would  be  used 
to  fund  sorely  needed  social  programs. 
There  has  been  no  real  effort  to  use  these 
fimds  to  meet  our  pressing  domestic 
needs.  To  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 
additional  available  funds,  we  have  seen 
funding  cuts  across  the  board  In  our 
programs  for  poverty,  education,  and 
health,  the  programs  most  desperately 
needed  by  millions  of  Americans  aspiring 
to  better  lives. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  passing  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing our  fiscal  problems  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  already  staggering 
imder  a  welter  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration must  act  decisively  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  to  lop  $5  to  $10  billion 
from  our  military  budget,  to  distribute 
equitably  the  biu-den  of  meeting  our  ob- 
ligations by  closing  tax  loopholes,  and 
to  reexamine  our  vast  system  of  Federal 
programs,  many  of  which  subsidize  the 
rich,  while  falling  In  meaningful  meas- 
ure to  help  the  poor  Into  jobs  and 
Independence. 

The  surtax,  as  we  are  here  confronted 
with  It,  simply  represents  an  avoidance 
of  the  obligation  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  face  its  responsibility 
to  deal  with  these  problems  in  forthright 
effective  fashion.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot,  In  good  conscience,  vote 
for  the  surtax  under  these  circumstances, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  are  '•ailed  upon  to 
vote  for  a  1-year  surtax  extension.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
so  for  the  good  of  the  economy.  It  is 
promised  that  a  vote  for  the  surtax  ex- 
tension is  a  vote  against  infiatlon  and  for 
fiscal  sanity— legitimate  goals,  obviously. 
If  I  thought  there  was  some  chance  that 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  result  in 
the  accomplishment  of  these  laudable 
piUT>oses  certainly  I  would  vote  "aye." 

When  the  surtax  was  before  the  House 
last  year  proponents  offered  it  as  a  means 
of  fighting  inflation,  yet  inflation  has 
worsened  since  passage.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  nearly  6  percent  last 
year  and  shows  every  indication  of  ac- 
celerating. Contrast  this  with  the  4.1- 
percent  Increase  for  the  year  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  surtax.  Granted,  4.1 
percent  Is  high,  but  nonetheless  lower 
than  that  we  have  endured  since  passage 
of  the  siuiax. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  surtax  would 
force  interest  rates  down,  yet  mterest 
rates  are  at  record  highs,  rising  36  per- 


cent in  the  past  7  months  to  record  highs 
of  8V^  percent  and  more. 

Obviously  inflation  hurts  those  on 
fixed  incomes  such  as  retired  persons,  but 
as  Just  pointed  out,  it  robs  the  working 
and  salaried  man  of  his  purchasing  power 
and  lessens  the  value  of  his  savings.  It  Is 
now  proposed  that  the  wage  and  salary 
earner,  the  great  middle  class  of  this 
coimtry,  already  feeling  the  pinch  of  in- 
flation, bear  the  bnmt  of  the  surtax.  It 
looks  to  me  like  the  middle  class  is  being 
made  to  suffer  for  all  this  country's  eco- 
nomic Ills  when  as  a  group  they  bear  the 
least  responsibility  for  those  ills. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  former  Treasury 
Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  was  moved  to 
warn  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  Congress  was  facing  a  potential  tax- 
payers' revolt.  The  bill  before  us  today 
makes  a  mockery  of  tax  reform,  and  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  it.  We 
are  passing  up  the  best  opportunity  in 
years  to  correct  the  inequities  of  the  tax 
structure.  If  that  opportunity  is  Ignored 
who  can  say  when  it  will  come  again. 

I  leave  It  to  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
to  convince  those  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents who  win  have  to  dig  Into  their 
pockets  to  come  up  with  a  share  of  the 
$7y2  billion  to  be  raised  by  the  surtax, 
that  It  Is  fair  that  some  people  whose 
incomes  exceed  the  average  by  more  than 
100  times,  including  last  year  21  who 
grossed  over  $1  million  and  155  over 
$200,000.  should  pay  not  1  cent  of  the 
surtax.  This  privileged  class  from  whom 
so  little  is  taken  is  not  concerned  about 
the  surtax  because  they  do  not  pay  any 
taxes  at  all. 

As  I  recall.  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Nixon  labeled  the  surtax  a  war  tax  and 
urged  its  repeal  as  soon  as  the  war  ended, 
He  said: 

It  Is  a  war  tax,  and  It  should  be  ended 
because  I  think  the  tax  level  In  this  coun- 
try rather  than  going  up,  should  be  reduced. 

Me.  too,  Mr.  President.  But,  apparentiy 
the  President  has  changed  his  mind.  Now 
the  surtax  Is  an  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ure whose  termination  is,  from  my  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  not  tied  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam.  I  am  now  attempt- 
ing to  help  the  President  keep  his 
campaign  promise  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  some  Illness 
and  I  went  to  a  doctor  who  prescribed 
some  type  of  wonder  drug  which  made 
me  even  sicker,  and  after  I  told  him 
about  it  he  prescribed  larger  doses  of  the 
same  drug.  I  think  I  would  start  looking 
for  another  doctor.  By  the  same  token,  I 
thmk  we  need  a  change  of  economic 
medicine.  What  we  have  been  taking  has 
obviously  not  been  working. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    <Mr. 

TUNNEY). 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  and  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Congress  Is  not  consider- 
ing in-depth  tax  reform  today  in  con- 
jimctlon  with  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  surtax.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
must  vote  against  an  extension  of  the 
surtax. 
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I  share  the  desire  to  flght  Inflation, 
but  feel  that  the  surtax  without  tax  re- 
form merely  deals  a  double  blow  to  the 
average  taxpayer,  while  continuing  and 
even  reinforcing  tax  loopholes  for  the 
privileged  few  with  tax-sheltered  in- 
come. 

Tax  reform  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
top  national  priority.  We  are  now  past 
the  point  of  saying  that  tax  reform  is 
long  overdue.  The  inequities  of  our  tax 
system  have  reached  the  proportions  of 
a  national  scandal.  To  extend  the  sur- 
tax now  for  1  year  without  substantial 
tax  reform,  would  merely  serve  to  per- 
petuate existing  tax  injustices.  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  vote  to  do  this, 
and  furthermore,  can  see  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  failure  to  act  now  on  tax 
reform. 

It  seems  to  me  a  rather  anomalous 
situation  that  the  administration  finds 
Itself  in.  During  the  past  campaign,  the 
President,  in  appealing  to  the  "silent 
majority,"  said  over  and  over  again  that 
the  middle  class  had  no  effective  spokes- 
man in  the  halls  and  chambers  of  power 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Today  we  see  just 
how  inconsequential  President  Nixon's 
campaign  promises  were  on  this  subject. 
The  administration  has  shown  much 
more  interest  In  the  extension  of  the  tax 
surcharge  than  they  have  in  tax  reform. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  pass  a  1-year 
extension  of  this  surcharge,  that  we  have 
effectively  precluded  the  possibility  of 
meaningful  tax  reform  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  middle  class  without  all 
the  deductions,  exemptions,  and  exclu- 
sions who  are  going  to  have  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  this  decision.  I  for  one  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

For  those  who  say  that  if  we  do  not 
have  an  extension  of  the  tax  surcharge 
today  there  is  a  grave  potentiality  of  re- 
cession or  an  international  monetary 
crisis,  I  say  that  it  would  not  take  more 
than  1  week  to  bring  up  a  tax  reform  bill 
concurrently  with  or  immediately  prior  to 
"the  surcharge  extension  bill.  On  the 
alternative,  the  surcharge  could  be  ex- 
tended for  4  months  giving  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  4  months  to  bring 
a  tax  reform  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  we  get  tax  reform  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  a  surcharge  extension 
but  not  otherwise.  | 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  surcharge  for  another  year,  and  I  do 
so  as  one  who  voted  for  the  original  bill 
in  the  last  Congress.  There  are  a  variety 
of  reasons  for  my  coming  to  this  decision 
not  the  least  of  which  are  the  failure  of 
the  admirustration  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  any  meaningful  proposals  for 
a  reform  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  and 
the  collateral  failure  of  the  Congress  it- 
self to  come  forth  with  a  real  tax  reform 
package.  I  do  not  consider  the  few  bones 
of  reform  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  Included  in  the  measure 
now  before  us  as  meaningful  or  substan- 
tial. The  real  guts  of  this  issue— the  fact 
that  the  average  taxpayer  is  picking  up 
far  more  than  his  share  of  the  tax  liabil- 
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ity  of  this  Nation— has  not  been  consid- 
ered seriously.  Multimmionaires,  wealthy 
oil  and  gas  companies,  tax-free  founda- 
tions of  questionable  eleemosynary  value, 
and  the  like,  continue  to  enjoy  preferen- 
tial status  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  while  Joe  Citizen  continues  to  be 
squeezed  to  the  wall.  Now  we  are  asking 
this  same  individual,  who  is  supposed  to 
feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate  his  child 
on  $600  a  year,  to  dig  a  little  deeper.  We 
claim  to  be  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
this  average  citizen's  meager  spending  on 
inflation,  yet  when  the  big  bankers  de- 
cided to  gouge  the  public  by  raising  their 
prime  lending  rate  to  8.5  percent,  many 
of  our  highest  Government  officials  sim- 
ply turned  their  backs. 

I  am  as  worried  about  inflationary 
trends  as  anyone  in  the  Congress,  partic- 
ularly because  they  hit  those  who  can 
least  afford  them— individuals  on  fixed 
incomes.  But  the  testimony  offered  by  ad- 
ministration witnesses  has  failed  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  existing  surcharge  has 
contributed  to  a  deflation  of  the  economy. 
Maybe  their  arguments  are  a  little  too 
sophisticated  for  me,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  taking  an  additional  10-percent  tax 
bite  out  of  an  individual's  pocket  and 
then  forcing  him  to  borrow  at  8.5  percent 
to  pay  for  his  children's  education  and 
medical  expenses  contributes  much  to  the 
halting  of  inflation.  When  you  add  to 
these  the  fact  that  State  and  local  taxes 
have  skyrocketed  in  the  last  couple  years, 
the  present  proposal  becomes  repressive. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  administra- 
tion officials  and  various  congressional 
figures  that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  the  funds  which  a  surtax  would 
produce.  How,  I  submit,  can  we  possibly 
know  how  much  we  will  need,  unless  and 
until  we  pass  a  tax  reform  measure  and 
close  some  of  the  existing  loopholes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  already  passed  stopgap  resolutions 
authorizing  the  tax  withholding  at  the 
current  level  for  another  month.  If  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  the  business  of  tax 
equality  then  I  urge  Members  today  to 
vote  against  this  proposal  which  will 
lock  the  surtax  in  for  another  year,  and 
then  urge  them  to  press  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  produce  within  the 
month  a  meaningful  tax  reform  package 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  «Mr.  Koch). 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  out  against  the  passage  of  this  sur- 
tax bill  and  to  give  my  reasons  for  the 
nay  vote  which  I  intend  to  cast.  The  de- 
bate today  has  indicated  that  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  surtax  is  the  most  effective  weapon 
to  deal  with  the  inflation  now  sweeping 
this  country.  I  believe  the  surtax  is  one 
weapon  in  the  flght  against  inflation  and 
it  ought  to  be  employed.  However,  I  also 
believe  that  another  weapon  would  be 
substantial  tax  reform  to  close  up  those 
loopholes  which  permit  the  wealthy  and 
affluent  to  engage  in  tax  avoidance  with 
the  help  of  their  ingenious  tax  lawyers 

We  have  been  told  that  if  we  vote  for 
this  bill,  there  will  be  major  tax  reform 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Many  of  us 


myself  included,  are  reluctant  to  accept 
such  assurances.  In  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations. Congress  was  told  that 
there  would  be  meaningful  tax  reform 
and  in  none  of  those  administrations  did 
meaningful  reform  take  place.  The  pres- 
sures against  such  reform  were  always 
overwhelming,  notwithstanding  the  good 
intentions  of  each  of  those  administra- 
tions. Because  of  past  performances 
those  of  us  who  will  not  vote  for  the  sur- 
tax unless  it  is  coupled  with  meaningful 
tax  reform  know  that  once  this  surtax  is 
extended  without  simultaneous  passage 
of  a  tax  reform  bill,  our  only  leverage  in 
getting  tax  reform  will  be  lost. 

I  have  urged  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  simply  extend  the  surtax 
for  a  4  month  period  so  as  to  give  it  time 
to  come  back  to  this  Congress  with  a 
meaningful  tax  reform  package  and  a 
further  and  full  extension  of  the  surtax 
for  8  more  months.  We  would  thereby 
have  accomplished  two  goals,  flrst  that 
of  continuing  the  surtax  without  inter- 
ruption and  secondly  insuring  tax  re- 
form in  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  in  an  artful  way,  there 
have  been  inserted  into  this  bill  two  de- 
sirable changes  in  our  tax  law,  namely 
the  removal  of  the  7  percent  investment 
tax  credit,  and  the  removal  of  a  number 
of  taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls  who  are 
now  below  the  poverty  line.  These  are 
good  provisions  and  we  should  pass  them 
separately  or  as  part  of  a  major  tax  re- 
form bill.  But  they  are  not  enough  to 
make  me  give  up  my  opposition  to  the 
present  bill. 

The  inequities  in  our  tax  system  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  bear  the  greatest  tax  burden 
while  allowing  so  many  of  the  wealthy  to 
pay  little  or  no  tax  at  all.  It  is  unjust  and 
for  these  reasons  I  will  cast  my  vote 
against  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate  > 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
early  1969  I  mailed  to  my  constituents 
a  questionnaire  reading:  "Should  the 
surtax  be  extended  beyond  its  June  30 
expiration?"  Over  30,000  responded  and 
of  these,  63  percent  said  "no"  to  26  per- 
cent who  said  "yes"  and  11  percent  un- 
decided. In  my  mail  since  that  time.  I 
can  discern  no  change  in  their  senti- 
ments. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  surtax  extension 
at  least  until  such  time  as  meaningful 
tax  reform  can  be  enacted. 

The  surtax  was  proposed  to  help  infla- 
tion. After  1  yeai-  of  the  surtax,  inflation 
is  worse  than  ever.  Interest  rates  are 
8 ',2  percent  and  over.  Many  millionaires 
receiving  annual  incomes  in  excess  of 
$1  million  escape  all  Federal  income 
taxes.  Large  companies  with  incomes  in 
the  millions  escape  taxes.  A  year  ago 
the  country  was  promised  tax  reform  if 
only  a  surtax  could  be  adopted.  Now 
we  get  the  same  old  promise  from  a  new 
face.  I  do  not  disbelieve  the  promise  of 
tax  reform.  I  would  just  like  to  hold  off 
surtax  extension  untU  they  "show  me" 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
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and  member  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
controlled  and  protected  rules  of  this 
House  in  considering  this  bill,  the  time 
has  been  allocated  almost  entirely  to 
those  in  support  of  the  bill.  Fortunately, 
the  case  for  and  against  this  bill  has 
been  completely  submitted.  We  have  the 
advice  of  our  economic  advisers — none 
of  whom  ever  supported  a  meaningful 
tax  reform.  We  have  the  advice  of  the 
financial  community  urging  support  of 
the  surtax — and  this  group  has  been 
more  irresponsible  that  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  country.  Whom  shall  we 
believe?  Whom  can  we  believe?  The 
forces  who  enjoy  the  loopholes  and  the 
tax  preference  are  for  the  surtax.  A  vote 
for  the  surtax  bill  as  presented  is  a  vote 
against  reform. 

We  were  promised  tax  reform  in 
1964 — it  never  came.  We  were  promised 
tax  reform  last  year  when  we  considered 
the  surtax — it  never  came.  Yesterday, 
Arthur  Burns  said  we  would  get  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tax  reform  package  next 
year.  What  will  this  package  be  and  on 
what  day  will  it  come?  Is  there  credence 
to  rumors  that  any  effort  to  modify  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  will  be  vetoed? 
Will  there  be  any  basis  for  believing  that 
a  minimum  tax  on  untaxed  wealth  will 
come  this  year?  I  think  not. 

There  are  assurances  that  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  will  be  reported  out  this 
year.  And  this  is  indeed  a  possibility.  The 
bill  may  very  well  become  a  comprehen- 
sive title  which  provides  no  new  revenue. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance  may  indeed 
be  reduced  from  2IV2  to  27^3  percent. 
The  capital  gains  holding  period  may  be 
extended  by  several  days. 

In  our  work  on  reform  up  to  date,  we 
have  produced  no  substantial  revenue, 
only  a  net  gain  of  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars after  a  6-month  effort.  If  it  took  6 
months  to  raise  one-half  billion  dollars, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  bring  about 
meaningful  revenue-raising  reforms. 

If  a  straight  motion  to  recommit  Is 
made— I  expect  to  vote  for  It.  This  will 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  where  it  belongs  imtil  tax  re- 
form can  be  written  into  it.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  and  vote 
against  the  bill.  If  there  are  any  instruc- 
tions in  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  urge 
its  defeat. 

Whichever  way  this  vote  goes,  I  know 
it  will  be  close.  This  vote  will  be  a  man- 
date for  reform. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  It,  fiscal  responsibility 
requires  that  we  get  enough  revenue  In 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  yesu-  ahead 
so  as  to  put  the  budget  into  surplus. 
There  is  an  overwhelming  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  do  just  that.  So 
let  me  assure  the  European  bankers  that 
they  may  rest  easy,  the  dollar  will  re- 
main sound. 

The  sole  question  before  this  House  Is 
whether  the  needed  revenue  shall  be  ob- 
tained by  imposing  a  further  surtax  bur- 


den on  the  average  moderate-income 
taxpayer,  or  whether  it  shall  be  obtained 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  by  plug- 
ging the  major  tax  loopholes. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration that  if  we  will  only  vote  today 
to  impose  the  surtax  burden  on  the 
moderate-income  taxpayer,  the  Nixon 
administration  will  come  up  next  No- 
vember with  an  adequate  loophole-plug- 
ging program. 

Take  it  on  faith,  it  is  said,  and  you  villi 
get  your  tax  reform. 

Well,  I  cannot  take  it  on  faith.  It  does 
not  look  to  me  as  if  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  do  anything  serious 
about  the  major  tax  loopholes — the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  the  capital  gains 
provisions,  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds. 

In  a  November  1,  1968,  campaign 
speech  in  Texas,  Mr.  Nixon  solemnly 
promised  that  he  would  never  tamper 
with  the  27.5-percent  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

The  gentleman  responsible  for  formu- 
lating tax  policy.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Kennedy,  earlier  this  year,  with  re- 
spect to  stock  in  his  Chicago  bank  ne- 
gotiated successfully  with  the  Senate  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stock  option  pro- 
vision of  the  long-term  capital  gains 
tax.  Because  he  disposed  of  his  stock  in 
under  6  months,  the  loophole  turned  out 
to  be  unavoidable. 

The  gentleman  responsible  for  en- 
forcing our  tax  laws.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  was  a  leading  tax  counsel  for 
the  issuers  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  many 
years.  Since  becoming  Attorney  General, 
he  has  said  that  taxing  income  from  such 
bonds  would  be  unconstitutional,  even 
though  the  great  weight  of  legal  author- 
ity is  to  the  contrary. 

Do  you  blame  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
am  a  little  skeptical  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  do  anything 
meaningful  about  plugging  tax  loopholes 
next  November? 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration from  finding  its  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibiUty  and  coming  up  to- 
morrow with  a  meaningful  program  of 
plugging  loopholes.  I  shall  then  imhesl- 
tatlngly  vote  for  a  further  continuation 
of  the  surtax  sufficient  to  yield  the  nec- 
essary revenues  while  such  an  adminis- 
tration-backed loophole-plugging  pro- 
gram is  being  enacted,  and  while  its  reve- 
nue-raising features  are  beginning  to 
take  effect. 

If  the  administration  will  sincerely 
support  such  a  program.  It  obviously  can 
rally  the  Republican  votes  which  are 
needed  for  meaningful  loophole-plug- 
ging. The  Republican  leadership  has 
promised  to  deliver,  later  on  this  after- 
noon, 170  Republican  votes  for  extending 
the  surtax  on  the  moderate-income  tax- 
payer. Feats  of  persuasion,  ranging  from 
the  selection  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
school  desegregation  guidelines,  are  re- 
ported to  be  back  of  this  superlative  Re- 
publican legislative  performance. 

I  say,  let  President  Nixon  put  this 
same  effort  behind  a  sincere  program  of 
tax  loophole-plugging.  Then  our  Demo- 
cratic votes  can  join  with  Republican 
votes  in  the  overwhelming  passage  of 


a  tax  package  of  combined  loophole- 
plugging  and  surtax. 

My  vote  is  instantly  available  for  that 
kind  of  a  package.  I  call  on  Mr.  Nixon  to 
show  some  responsibility,  too. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  such 
time  as  he  might  consume. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  administration  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  this  bill 
is  before  us  under  a  closed  rule. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  handling 
of  the  alloted  4  hours  of  debate  has  been 
taken  almost  in  its  entirety  by  the  pro- 
ponents. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  would  have 
needed  some  time  to  put  forth  the  opposi- 
tion as  it  must  be  presented. 

I  can  only  put  my  views  in  a  limited 
version  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  argument  of  the  minority  leader 
is  that  this  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  deflate 
the  inflationary  spiral  in  our  Nation. 

We  are  also  told  that  this  bill  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  on  the  increasing  of  the 
prime  interest. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Insofar  as 
inflation  is  concerned  the  highest  rate 
of  increased  inflation  in  any  1  year  period 
in  this  decade  has  come  since  the  passage 
of  the  10-percent  surtax. 

When  it  comes  to  the  prime  rate  in- 
creases, history  records  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  in  our  history  with  Americans 
paying  as  high  as  10  percent  plus  2  to 
4  percent  discounts  making  a  rate  of  12 
to  14  percent. 

How  can  anyone  really  agree  that  the 
tax  is  against  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates. 

The  record  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  next  issue  in  the  bill  is  even  more 
serious  than  the  previous  arguments  since 
they  are  based  upon  political  expediency 
rather  than  fact. 

I  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  so-called 
tax  relief  to  the  low-income  families. 

I  disagree  with  the  committee  that  a 
$1,100  added  deduction  for  these  families 
is  equitable. 

The  formula  is  one  cleverly  conceived 
to  sweeten  the  harassed  taxpayer,  es- 
pecially in  the  so-called  low  earnings 
brackets. 

Simply  put,  a  single  taxpayer  with  no 
dependents  will  get  his  normal  $600  ex- 
emption as  a  dependent  plus  $1,100  de- 
duction giving  him  an  atmual  deduc- 
tion of  $1,700. 

However,  a  family  with  eight  depend- 
ents will  receive  the  present  $600  per  de- 
pendent plus  $1,100  making  his  deduc- 
tion an  average  of  $737  per  dependent  as 
against  $1,700  for  a  shigle  taxpayer. 

Further,  after  six  children  a  taxpayer 
receives  no  $1,100  if  his  income  is  the 
basic  $600  for  eight  dependents,  ignor- 
ing all  dependents  over  eight. 

This  destroys  the  basic  concept  that, 
under  the  law  every  dependent  would  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  deduction  re- 
gardless of  number  of  children. 

One  situation  that  points  at  the  in- 
equity of  the  proposal  Is  to  take  two  fam- 
ilies with  a  form  dependency  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

One  family  is  made  up  of  father. 
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mother  and  two  children  fully  depend- 
ent upon  their  parents. 

Under  the  present  law.  this  family 
would  get  a  $2,400  deduction.  Under  the 
bill,  the  family  will  get  a  $3,500  deduc- 
tion, or  $875  for  each  dependent. 

The  other  family  is  made  up  of  a 
father  and  mother,  both  working  and 
paying  as  Individual  taxpayers.  They 
tiave  two  children,  living  at  home,  earn- 
ing their  own  incomes,  and  also  making 
individual  returns. 

Under  the  present  law,  their  total  de- 
duction would  be  $2,400,  the  same  as 
family  No.  1. 

However,  imder  this  new  law,  each  of 
this  family's  members  would  qualify  for 
the  extra  $1,100,  for  a  total  of  $6,800  tax 
deduction  if  their  incomes  come  within 
the  level  set  under  the  law. 

If  this  is  equitable,  then  it  is  based 
upon  a  theory  that  it  costs  a  low-wage 
taxpayer  more  to  live  by  himself  or  her- 
self than  it  costs  for  a  man  with  a  family. 

If  this  is  so,  then  the  present  law  is 
completely  wrong  in  concept.  Allow- 
ances for  family  members  under  public 
relief  are  based  upon  family  membership. 
Workmen's  compensation  makes  allow- 
ance upon  the  nimiber  of  minor  children 
In  a  family.  Federal  loans  for  students 
are  based  upon  income  measured  by 
number  of  members  in  a  family  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  violates  the  fairness 
of  tax  equality  under  the  very  inadequate 
deduction  for  family  dependents. 

The  reasonable  approach  this  Con- 
gress could  pursue  would  be  to  increase 
each  dependent's  allowance  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,000  per  dependent. 

A  family  of  four  would  under  my  pro- 
posal get  $4,000  deductions  as  against 
$3,500  under  this  bill  and  $2,400  under 
present  law. 

A  family  of  one  would  receive  under 
my  proposal  81,000  as  against  this  pro- 
posal $1,700  and  the  present  $600. 

A  family  of  six  would  get  a  deduction 
of  $6,000  under  my  proposal  as  against 
a  $4,700  under  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  $3,600  under  present  law. 

The  real  loser  in  this  whole  area  of- 
fered by  the  administration  is  a  family 
of  eight  or  more. 

A  family  of  10  for  instance  would  get 
a  $10,000  deduction  under  my  plan 
while  they  would  receive  $6,100  under 
this  fraudulent  tax  relief  proposal  and 
S6.000  without  any  new  law. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  tax  the  poor  bill,  all  the  way. 

Unless  we  learn  to  keep  from  hit- 
ting those  least  able  to  pay  for  all  this 
country's  expenditures  we  will  find  our- 
selves paying  more  out  for  relief  than  the 
increased  taxes  will  return  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  also  look  with 
dismay  at  the  sugar-coated  exemptions 
allowed  under  this  so-called  tax  bill. 

One  of  the  proposals  sold  to  Congress 
a  few  yeai's  ago  was  the  7 -percent  tax 
credit  for  business  expenditure  for  new 
plants,  plant  expansions,  new  equipment 
and  machinery  for  production,  trans- 
portation, and  public  utilities. 

We  were  told  by  the  same  forces  now 
asking  for  its  repeal,  that  this  Nation  had 
to  give  the  credit  to  encourage  industry 
to  modernize,  to  expand  in  order  to  meet 


the  mounting  volumes  of  imports  from 
subsidized  foreign  industry. 

We  were  told  that  this  would  en- 
courage U.S.  industry  to  expand  here 
rather  than  abroad. 

We  were  told  this  legislation  would 
create  jobs  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  overseas. 

Now  we  are  told  that  this  7-percent  tax 
credit  is  a  loophole.  The  same  leaders 
have  peddled  both  versions. 

Fantastic.  Not  so  in  Congress.  The  last 
10-percent  surtax  bill  was  a  straight  tax 
bill.  Now  it  is  a  surtax  with  a  couple  of 
sugar-coated  frauds  to  cover  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  whole  party 
called  this  a  war  tax  and  promised  to  re- 
move it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  tax  reform 
there  can  be  no  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
leadership  either  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. 

Unless  we  recognize  the  loopholes 
made  available  to  the  richest  purses 
in  America,  the  oil  companies,  the 
wealthy  corporate-type  farmers  while 
pressing  the  valve  of  tax  oppression  on 
the  family  farm,  the  everyday  worker, 
the  middle-class  taxpayer  and  finally  the 
honest  and  patriotic  taxpayer  who  pays 
his  way  as  he  goes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  surtax 
tax,  HH.  12290  may  well  be  known  as  the 
topsy-turvy  tax  act  of  1969.  As  one  reads 
the  imdisputed  facts  and  flgxires  con- 
tained in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill,  one  is  reminded  of  the  mathematics 
professor  who  drowned  in  a  river  that 
averaged  6  inches  in  depth.  By  way  of 
illustration,  take  a  look  at  the  much- 
heralded  provisions  for  relief  of  the  low- 
income  families.  The  biggest  relief  goes  to 
students  who  work  part  time.  I  am  re- 
lieved to  know  that  the  mood  of  Congress 
is  not  quite  as  angry  at  the  students  as 
some  of  our  actions  from  previous  weeks 
might  have  led  them  to  believe.  Perhaps 
this  tax  relief  is  a  way  of  compensating 
for  some  of  the  more  restrictive  measures 
approved  in  recent  bills. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  family  with  seven 
or  more  children  gets  no  relief  under 
these  poverty  provisions  no  matter  how 
abject  their  poverty  or  how  many  chil- 
dren they  have.  In  fact,  the  measure  of 
relief  declines  geometrically  with  the  in- 
crease of  family  size  between  one  and 
eight. 

I  have  read  and  reread  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill,  and  the  closest  I 
can  find  as  an  explanation  to  this  quix- 
otic result  is  that  the  computer  has 
fallen  in  love  with  the  figure  of  "$1,100" 
as  a  total  allowance  for  low-income 
families.  This  may  be  a  little  difficult  to 
explain  to  a  hard-working  father  with 
seven  or  more  children  as  a  reason  why 
he  does  not  need  any  relief  from  the 
exigencies  of  inflation.  In  fact,  he  is 
going  to  help  fight  the  battle  of  infiation 
by  paying  more  tax  in  April  1970  than  he 
did  in  April  1969. 

Which  leads  to  the  surtax.  Tables  2 
and  3  together  on  page  5  of  the  report 
make  it  clear  that  in  every  month  since 
the  imposition  of  the  surtax  last  year, 


the  effects  of  inflation  on  the  consumer 
have  been  more  ravaging.  Unfortimately, 
there  are  a  few  statistics  that  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  report  that  would  shed  some 
light  on  our  inflationary  problems  and 
how  to  control  them.  For  example,  dur- 
ing that  same  period  since  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  surtax  last  year,  real  wages 
have  gone  down.  It  would  not  surprise 
the  average  housewife  and  her  wage 
earner  to  know  that  the  same  hour's 
labor  buys  less  chopped  meat  after  the 
surtax  than  before.  One  of  the  reasons, 
of  course,  is  that  his  taxes  went  up  last 
year. 

Another  interesting  statistic  is  that  the 
percentage  of  profit — as  well  as  the  dol- 
lars of  profit — went  up  during  this  same 
period.  In  other  words,  investors  have 
fared  better  since  the  imposition  of  the 
surtax  than  have  wage  earners.  One 
sharp  example  of  that  is  that  a  wage 
earner  is  now  paying  8V^  percent  after 
taxes  if  he  wants  to  get  a  mortgage  for 
his  house,  while  the  coupon-clipper  is 
collecting  5V^  and  6  percent  on  munic- 
ipal bonds  without  any  taxes  to  worry 
about,  "sur"  or  otherwise. 

The  country  is  suffering  from  an  in- 
fiationary  stomach  ache  all  right — but 
this  bill  says  that  only  the  little  people 
are  going  to  have  to  take  castor  oil.  Not 
only  is  that  an  unfair  remedy,  it  is  also 
an  imworkable  remedy. 

Nor  can  our  collective  consciences  be 
salved  by  pointing  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Investment  credit  as  a  meaningful  ef- 
fort to  have  the  business  and  invest- 
ment sector  take  on  its  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  fighting  inflation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  repealer  is  so  full  of  holes,  it 
looks  more  like  a  Swiss  cheese  than  a  re- 
pealer. Some  of  the  exceptions  may  even 
smell  that  bad.  Second,  the  amount 
involved  is  negligible  for  the  immediate 
succeeding  period,  when  the  battle 
against  inflation  will  be  won  or  lost. 

The  surtax  by  definition  contravenes 
the  whole  philosophy  of  oiu-  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  puts  a  larger  share  of 
the  tax  burden  on  the  low-income  groups 
than  does  the  normal  tax  structure.  If  it 
can  be  justified  at  all.  it  can  be  justified 
only  as  an  emergency  crash  measure 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  emer- 
gency crash  measures  to  stem  the  tide. 
Such  measures  at  the  very  least  would 
include  revisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  close  up  loopholes  such  as  oil 
depletion  and  real  estate  depreciation 
which  not  only  distort  the  fairness  of  our 
tax  code  but  encourage  speculative  in- 
vestment, the  most  inflationary  type  of 
all.  At  the  very  least,  they  would  include 
efforts  to  slow  down  the  whopping  ap- 
petites of  business  and  consumer  alike— 
not  by  encouraging  the  interest  rates  to 
go  up  to  a  record  high,  but  something 
like  regulation  W  which  requires  a  little 
more  cash  and  a  little  less  credit  for  the 
transaction  to  be  allowed.  They  would 
include  an  excess  proflts  tax.  And  they 
would  include  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  an 
attsujk  on  inflation  was  not  allowed  to 
become  an  invitation  to  recession.  They 
would  do  something  about  the  high  in- 
terest rate  and  its  effect  on  housing 
starts.  They  would  do  something  about 
the  present  crunch  on  domestic  pro- 
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grams  with  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare receiving  less  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government — with  the  net  result 
that  the  average  American  receives  less 
in  services  or  pays  more  in  regressive  lo- 
cal and  State  taxes  for  the  same  amount 
of  services.  They  would  get  at  some  of 
the  root  causes  for  inflation,  such  as  the 
standing  Armed  Forces  of  over  3^3  mil- 
lion men  with  over  half  of  them  sta- 
tioned at  sea  or  overseas,  draining  such 
a  large  share  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct into  nonproductive  activities. 

The  program  in  short  would  say, 
"Let's  everybody  tighten  our  belts,"  not 
just  those  with  the  weakest  voice  or  the 
smallest  waistline. 

I  will  vote  "no"  on  this  bill.  I  think 
that  our  committee  and  the  administra- 
tion within  the  next  30  days  can  come 
up  with  a  package  of  tax  measures — 
or  a  commitment  for  same — which 
spreads  the  burdens  more  equally.  They 
can  only  be  made  to  try  if  this  measure 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
ABBrri)  such  time  as  he  might  consume. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  of  the  surtax 
and  feel  that  its  extension  is  neither 
justifled  nor  desirable. 

I  opposed  the  tax  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  last  year  as  I  did  not 
feel  that  a  convincing  case  had  been 
made  for  it.  Those  who  supported  the 
tax  contended  that  it  was  to  be  tem- 
porary and  was  to  meet  the  increasing 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  also 
contended  that  the  tax  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  problem  of  inflation  and  as- 
surances were  given  that  it  would  end  on 
June  30, 1969. 

I  felt  at  that  time  that  there  would  be 
those  who  would  want  to  continue  it — 
which  is  now  the  case — and  we  are  told 
that  present  plans  are  to  allow  the  tax  to 
be  phased  out,  but  my  impression  is  that 
if  we  vote  to  continue  the  surtax  it  is 
entirely  likely  that  subsequent  appeals 
will  be  made  for  further  continuation. 

In  my  opinion,  additional  taxes  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  meet  infiation.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  if  an  honest  effort  were  to 
be  made  by  the  executive  agencies,  sub- 
stantial reductions  could  be  effected.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  an  effort  has 
been  made  and  certainly  we  will  not  en- 
courage it  by  continuing  to  approve  addi- 
tional revenue-raising  devices  such  as 
the  surtax. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had  proper 
tax  reform,  it  would  serve  a  much  better 
purpose  than  is  presently  contemplated 
by  the  bill  now  before  the  House.  Many 
of  our  people  are  being  discriminated 
against  while  others  are  not  even  paying 
their  proportionate  part  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. I  feel  that  we  shoiild  have  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  tax  code  and  unless  and 
until  this  is  done  we  will  continue  to 
operate  on  a  hodge-podge  system  of  col- 
lecting revenues. 

We  ai-e  today  collecting  revenues  of 
more  than  $190,000,000,000  and  efforts  to 
prune  expenses  have  been  frustrated  on 
every  hand.  It  is  inconceivable  that  with 
an  expenditure  of  close  to  $200,000,000,- 


000  we  cannot  flnd  ways  of  balancing  out 
our  budget  without  additional  revenues. 

The  news  media  have  made  it  appear 
that  the  bill  now  before  us  is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  surtax.  Such  is,  of 
course,  not  the  case,  because  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  additional  steps 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  more  tax- 
ation and  more  spending,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Department  makes  this 
appear  to  be  a  net  gain  for  the  economy. 

Our  people  have  been  patient  and  un- 
derstanding for  years  as  they  have  seen 
a  continuing  increase  in  Government  ex- 
penditures which  have  resulted  in  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  family  budget. 

1  believe  that  this  Congress  needs  to  look 
carefully  at  the  possibilities  of  eventual 
taxpayer  revolt  against  Government  poli- 
cies which  are  in  and  of  themselves  the 
biggest  contributor  to  our  imcertain  eco- 
nomic situation.  Until  this  is  done.  Con- 
gress will  not  have  dealt  realistically  with 
the  problem  which  confronts  us. 

Heel  that  the  surtax  should  be  allowed 
to  die  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  period, 
which  was  the  promise  given  to  the 
American  people  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  timing  of  this  House 
action  was  advanced  to  occur  this  week 
instead  of  next,  in  order  to  avoid  Fourth 
of  July  exposure  to  constituent  opinion. 
I  do  not  believe  that,  but  if  there  was 
any  fear  that  our  ears  would  ring  with 
opposition  to  the  surtax  extension, 
should  we  visit  our  respective  districts, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  went  home  this  past 
weekend,  and  the  fear  is  fully  justified. 

Today  we  heard  the  argument  that  big 
business  and  big  labor  oppose  the  exten- 
sion, the  inference  being  that  we  should 
look  suspiciously  upon  cooperation  be- 
tween big  business  and  big  labor.  I  would 
have  thought  we  would  want  to  encour- 
age such  cooperation  wherever  possible. 
But  I  do  wish  to  reassure  those  who  think 
it  suspect  that  it  is  joined  by  the  views 
of  "small"  business  and  labor  if  by  such 
terms  we  can  include  the  average  tax- 
paying  citizen. 

Many  constituents — large  and  small — 
with  few  exceptions,  oppose  this  bill. 
Some  of  them  reluctantly  endorsed  the 
concept  a  year  ago,  but  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  tax  reform  would  ensue  shortly,  by 
which  the  burden  would  be  more  fairly 
shared,  as  well  as  the  understanding  that 
rigid  priorities  of  expenditure  would  be 
established.  They  were  much  moved  by 
the  campaign  philosophy  of  the  admin- 
istration which  took  oflQce  in  January, 
that  the  surtax  was  not  required  to  pro- 
vide needed  revenue  liecause  there  were 
"other  ways"  to  raise  it.  Now  they  are 
being  asked  by  that  same  administration 
to  put  that  compelling  thought  out  of 
mind  in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Responsibility  is,  indeed,  a  key  word  in 
the  dialog  of  the  day.  For  my  part,  and 
from  the  debate  we  have  heard,  I  think 
we  can  reject  any  implication  that  a  vote 
on  one  side  or  the  other  is  "irresponsible" 
per  se.  Each  of  us  votes  today  according 
to  his  understanding  of  what  is  best  for 


the  Nation.  In  so  doing  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  Nation  consists  not  simply  of 
soiurces  of  f  imds  but  of  people,  whose  con- 
fidence in  their  Govermnent's  ability  to 
govern  fairly  is  being  tested  as  never  be- 
fore. By  passing  this  inequitable  tax  we 
tell  the  average  taxpayer  that  his  money 
is  more  important  to  us  than  his  confi- 
dence. 

St.  Louis  Countians,  for  example,  were 
required  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  of  sur- 
tax over  the  past  year.  They  are  no  less 
patient  or  patriotic  than  the  learned 
economists  prevailed  on  to  support  this 
bill.  They  are  indeed  for  taxation,  but  not 
without  representation  or  their  right  to 
be  taxed  fairly.  Still,  they  would  be  will- 
ing again  to  forgo  the  satisfaction  of  a 
kept  campaign  promise,  if  to  it  were  firm- 
ly attached  one  of  the  following: 

First.  A  tax  reform  program  which 
would  reach  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
protected  income  which  today  remains 
untaxed; 

Second.  Clear  indications  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  sums  collected  in 
surtax  would  be  earmarked  for  debt  re- 
tirement or  investment  in  critical  domes- 
tic areas; 

Third.  A  schedule  of  reasonable  priori- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  tax  dollar.  With 
minor  exceptions,  insofar  as  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  is  concerned,  this  bill 
and  the  rhetoric  behind  it  offer  nothing. 
Something  would  be  something  but  noth- 
ing is  simply  nothing. 

The  one  hope  which  the  taxpayer  has, 
and  which  he  entrusts  to  us,  is  that  we 
forbear  from  begging  his  further  indul- 
gence until  we  can  offer  the  inducement 
of  equity.  He  knows,  or  at  least  he  legi- 
timately fears,  that  passage  of  this  bill 
alone  would  delay,  perhaps  indefinitely, 
the  reforms  which  have  been  so  long  due. 
Some  of  us  agree.  We  agree  to  the  extent 
of  honoring  with  our  vote  this  most  rea- 
sonable trust.  Should  the  surtax  be  de- 
feated, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  admin- 
istration and  House  majority  and  minor- 
ity leadership  will  work  together  quickly 
to  marry  fiscal  responsibility  to  concern 
for  the  taxpayer.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  bill  is  passed,  I  doubt  the  two  will 
soon  meet. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
,  man,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  , 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sue confronting  this  body  today  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  question  that  con- 
fronted the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  25,  1963.  At  that  time  the 
question  was,  as  it  is  today.  Should  the 
rate  of  taxes  remain  the  same  or  should 
the  tax  rate  be  reduced?  Because,  in- 
deed, this  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
we  fail  to  pass  H.R.  12290:  We  will  see 
a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  paid  both  by 
corporations  as  well  as  by  individuals. 

Traditionally,  fiscal  policy  has  called 
for  a  reduction  in  taxes  when  the  econ- 
omy needs  a  stimulant.  This  was  the 
underlying  motive  behind  the  tax  reduc- 
tion on  September  25.  1963,  in  what  is 
now  called  the  Expenditure  Act  of  1964. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  this  bill 
fails  to  pass  and  taxes  are  reduced?  Ac- 
tually, two  things  will  occur: 

First,  there  will  be  returned  to  the 
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private  sector  of  our  economy,  to  busi- 
ness, and  to  Individuals,  an  amount 
equEd  to  the  simi  of  the  tax  cut.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  about  $9Va  billion. 

Second,  there  will  occur  what  we  call 
a  multiplier  effect.  In  other  words,  the 
impact  on  the  economy  will  not  be  Just 
the  $9^4  billion  in  the  form  of  tax  cuts, 
but  this  sum  will  be  spent  and  respent 
by  those  benefiting  from  the  cut. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  effect 
would  be  probably  twice  or  2^  times  the 
amoimt  of  the  tax  cut. 

Therefore,  the  impact  on  the  economy. 
If  we  or  the  other  body  fail  to  enact 
this  legislation,  will  be  not  $9^4  billion, 
but  anywhere  from  $19  billion  to  $22 
billion. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine today  whether,  indeed,  the  econ- 
omy does  need  a  stimulant. 

I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  economic 
statistics.  I  think  perhaps  Just  one  is 
sufficient.  In  May  1968,  the  industrial 
production  index  stood  at  164.2  percent 
of  the  1957-59  average. 

Ill  April  1969  it  had  increased  to  171.8 
percSerit.  It  took  another  point  jump  in 
May.  It  now  stands  at  172.8  percent. 

I  think  certainly  this  statistic  and  the 
other  indexes  indicate  that  the  economy 
today  is  more  buoyant  than  it  was  at  this 
time  in  1968.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  fiscally  prudent  at  this  time 
to  have  a  tax  cut  which  would  have  an 
impact  on  the  economy  in  the  amount  of 
perhaps  $19  billion  to  $22  billion. 

Let  me  cite  one  other  argument.  Per- 
haps In  the  not  too  distant  future  there 
may  be  a  combination  of  factors  which 
might  slow  down  our  economy  and  which 
would  perhaps  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
a  recession.  I  think  at  that  time  certainly 
a  stimulant  in  the  form  of  a  tax  cut 
would  be  warranted.  I  think,  however,  if 
we  give  the  economy  an  imnecessary 
stimulant  today,  it  not  only  will  have  an 
adverse  economic  Impact,  but  we  will  be 
wasting  an  impwrtant  weapon — a  tax 
cut — which  might  be  better  utilized  in 
the  future. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  intend  to  support  today 
HJl.  12290. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  FCLTON) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  was  once  a  great  country 
that  had  a  wondrous  goose  that  solved 
its  financial  problems. 

Once  a  year,  around  April  15.  the  Ck)v- 
emment  sent  a  notice  to  the  goose,  re- 
questing that  it  lay  a  golden  egg. 

Each  year,  the  goveriunent  asked  for 
a  larger  egg,  until  the  poor  goose  was 
overcome  with  the  strain. 

The  goose  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  spread  the  work  around,  and 
seek  out  some  of  the  fat  geese  that  had 
managed  to  escape  their  share  of  Uie 
egg  laying. 

The  Government's  response  to  this  re- 
quest from  the  aversige  goo£e  was  that 
it  did  not  have  time  to  work  out  a  fair 
means  of  spreading  the  golden  egg-lay- 
ing chores  among  all  the  geese,  and  that 
to  expedite  the  need  for  funds  at  this 


time,  the  average  goose  would  be  re- 
quired to  lay  an  egg  10-percent  larger 
than  usual. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  aver- 
age goose  may  simply  stop  laying  any 
golden  eggs.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
That  is  just  about  what  we  are  faced 
with  today. 

The  average  taxpayer  is  being  frus- 
trated at  every  turn  to  gain  any  kind  of 
relief. 

He  is  told  that  a  10-percent  surcharge 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  curb 
inflation. 

Yet,  he  learns  that  after  1  year  of  such 
a  surtax,  at  the  very  time  when  the  sur- 
tax is  supposed  to  he  exerting  its  fullest 
effects,  statistics  show  that  during  the 
2  months  this  spring,  the  cost  of  living 
went  up  at  a  record  rate  and  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  revealed  that  the 
cost-of-Uving  increase,  coupled  with  the 
surtax  was  seriously  eroding  the  average 
taxpayer's  take-home  pay. 

The  average  taxpayer  knows,  as  we 
well  know,  that  the  surtax  has  failed  to 
serve  as  an  anti-inflationary  weapon. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  re- 
questing an  extension  for  1  year  of  the 
10 -percent  surcharge  on  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes,  is  coupled  with 
a  provision  deliberately  designed  to  win 
support  for  this  unpopular  bill. 

The  inclusion  of  a  tax  measure  to  re- 
move a  large  percentage  of  below  poverty 
level  families  from  the  tax  rolls  is  a  pure 
political  maneuver. 

For  6  years  I  have  called  for  total  re- 
vision of  our  tax  laws.  Included  in  such 
tax  revision  and  reform  would  be  tax 
reUef  for  those  who  fall  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  But  tax  reform  has  no  place  in 
legislation  seeking  to  extend  the  sur- 
charge. By  adding  tax  relief  to  the  poor 
within  the  surtax  bill,  and  removing  it 
from  a  tax  reform  bill,  you  then  auto- 
matically kill  a  great  deal  of  the  incentive 
to  bring  about  overall  tax  reform,  in- 
cluding tax  relief  for  the  average  income 
group — and  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes 
which  have  given  unfair  tax  advantages 
to  special  interest  groups. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  must  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  a  full  year,  regard- 
less of  tax  reform,  if  we  are  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  our  Nation 
means  business  in  its  fight  against  Infla- 
tion. 

Pine  and  good.  But  I  am  even  more 
concerned  with  a  demonstration  of  good 
faith  to  the  American  taxpayer  that  our 
tax  laws  are  fair  and  equitable  to  all — 
and  that  a  fair  tax  is  one  where  an  In- 
dividual, or  a  corporation,  or  an  entire 
industry  carries  its  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

We  are  told  we  do  not  have  time  to 
act  on  a  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  act  on  such  a 
bill. 

The  people  are  demanding  to  be  heard 
on  this  matter — and  they  are  going  to 
be  heard,  if  not  through  their  corre- 
spondence to  each  of  our  ofBces,  then  at 
the  polls.  And  they  are  going  to  speak 
loud  and  clear,  and  in  a  language  each 
of  us  can  understand. 

If  we  give  in  today,  and  extend  the 
10-percent  surcharge  for  a  year,  those 


of  us  who  have  sought  tax  reform  over 
the  years  will  have  to  resign  ourselves 
to  a  hard  truth — ^we  may  never  get  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  before 
the  Congress  this  year. 

We  might  even  become  a  contributing 
factor  to  a  statement  made  by  Karl 
Marx,  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  kill 
capitalism — by  taxes,  taxes,  and  more 
taxes. 

It  Is  almost  beyond  my  understand- 
ing that  we  can  fail  to  even  seek  tax 
relief  for  the  average  taxpayer,  and  then 
be  called  upon  so  readily  to  extend  the 
siirtax. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  surtax  and  tax  reform. 

Last  Friday,  a  30-day  extension  was 
granted  the  surtax,  and  even  though  I 
opposed  such  an  extension,  on  the  same 
groimds  that  I  oppose  the  1-year  exten- 
sion, we  can,  if  necessary,  continue  to 
grant  temporary  extensions  x>t  the  sur- 
tax until  a  meaningful  tax  reform  bill 
is  devised. 

With  such  tax  reform  we  can  make 
a  10-percent  surtax  unnecessary. 

We  might  even  extend  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  that  golden-egg  laying  goo.se 
mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

I  believe  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
various  means  by  which  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  industries  have  escaped 
their  share  of  the  tax  load. 

The  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ances are  supported  by  the  argument 
that  the  oil  and  minerals  taken  out 
of  the  ground  cannot  be  replaced,  and 
therefore,  these  industries  should  be 
granted  special  tax  incentives. 

If  we  follow  this  same  logic,  then  every 
taxpayer  should  be  granted  a  depletion 
allowtmce,  since  every  year  he  works  is 
1  less  year  of  his  capital  too — and  that 
working  year  cannot  be  replaced. 

There  are  the  cases  where  an  individ- 
ual has  purchased  property,  and  years 
l&ter,  when  that  property  has  greatly 
increased  in  value,  it  is  donated  to  a 
tax-free  organization  at  its  current  mar- 
ket value.  Land  that  may  have  originally 
cost  only  a  few  himdred  dollars,  then 
becomes  a  tax  writeoff  worth,  in  some 
cases,  many  thousands  or  even  millions 
of  dollai's. 

There  are  the  tax-free  trust  funds  that 
provide  a  tax  shelter  for  personal  or 
family  interests,  existing  for  no  more 
worthy  cause  than  the  support  and  well- 
being  of  special  interests,  or  even  in  some 
cases,  a  specific  family  to  perpetuate 
their  family  estate. 

Tax-free  institutions  control  vast 
amounts  of  real  property  and  control 
industries  through  stockholdings,  which 
they  may  have  received,  in  the  first  place, 
as  tax-free  charitable  gifts.     - 

All  of  these  are  the  loopholes  we  hear 
so  much  about — but  apparently  are  so 
unwilling  to  do  anything  about. 

It  is  much  easier  to  slap  on  an  exten- 
sion of  the  10-percent  surcharge  and 
continue  bleeding  the  average  wage 
earner,  than  it  is  to  correct  the  problem. 

Aside  from  the  billions  of  revenue  lost 
through  such  loopholes,  still  more  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  squandered 
through  the  waste  in  military  hardware 
and  equipment  as  a  result  of  sl(H>py  con- 
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tracting,  disregard  for  cost,  outmoded 
and  nonexistent  accoimting  practices 
within  the  Pentagon. 

We  hear  a  great  cry  and  hue  about 
possible  waste  in  our  welfare  programs, 
in  our  medicaid  and  medicare  programs, 
or  within  our  various  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

Waste  does  exist,  unfortunately,  in 
these  areas,  but  compared  to  the  stagger- 
ing waste  within  our  Military  Establish- 
ment, it  looks  more  like  penny  ante  pok- 
er versus  house  stacks  in  a  Las  Vegas 
casino.  ^    ^ 

Why  bring  up  the  waste  in  military 
spending  when  my  real  subject  is  the 
defeat  of  the  surcharge  extension? 
It  is  very  simple. 

We  have  been  told  the  surtax  exten- 
sion is  necessary  to  combat  inflation. 
That  is  simply  not  true. 
We  are  being  asked  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax for  a  very  simple  reason— the  rev- 
enues raised  are  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a  valid  reason, 
and  would  probably  bring  about  some 
support  for  the  surtax. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  should  expect 
full  value  for  our  defense  dollar.  This 
we  are  not  getting,  and  luiless  strong 
pressures  are  brought  to  bear  on  this 
situation,  we  wlU  continue  to  be 
cheated— grossly  cheated— on  our  mui- 
lary  expenditures. 

Our  military  leaders  are  loyal,  patri- 
otic, and  militarily  competent,  but  it  is 
stUl  a  fact  that  there  is  waste  of  an  un- 
beUevable  magnitude  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  nothing,  apparently,  is 
being  done  about  it. 

Yet,  today,  we  are  being  called  upon 
to  extend  the  10-percent  surtax  for  1 
year. 

Congress  will  be  derelict  in  its  duty 
if  it  approves  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
surtax  in  its  vote  today,  and  continues 
to  drag  its  feet  in  the  area  of  tax  reform 
and  modemizuig  the  accounting  meth- 
ods of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Should  the  surcharge  be  extended  for 
1  year,  we  will  be  throwing  away  a  ma- 
jor tool  of  leverage  we  now  have  in  cor- 
recting an  unjust  situation. 

We  will  have  lost  the  best  bargaining 
weapon  we  have  to  correct  what  is  truly 
wrong  with  our  economy. 

The  inflation  we  suffer  today  is  not 
consumer  created,  and  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  10-percent  surcharge 
is  ineffective  as  an  anti-inflationary 
weapon. 

The  Inflation  we  face  today  was  cre- 
ated by  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  by  the  mismanagement  of  our  fiscal 
affairs. 

That  mismanagement  includes  the 
adoption  of  the  surtax  last  year,  our 
failure,  as  of  now,  to  revise  our  tax  laws, 
and  our  unbeUevable  waste  in  mihtary 
spending,  which  has  no  relation  at  all 
to  maintaining  our  position  of  military 
strength. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
surtax. 

If  necessary,  let  us  grant  temporary 
extensions,  as  we  have  already  done,  un- 
tU  we  can  deal,  effectively,  with  a  real 
ciure  of  our  fiscal  ills— through  tax  re- 


form and  tightening  of  our  defense  con- 
tracting methods. 

Our  failure  to  do  so  will  bring  on  a 
revolt  by  the  taxpayers  that  will  have 
repercussions  throughout  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress. 

The  responsibility  is  ours.  I  hope  that 
we  meet  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  medieval  medi- 
cine, if  a  man  was  sick  and  weak,  the 
doctors  resorted  to  something  called 
blood  letting,  which  meant  the  patient 
got  sicker  and  weaker. 

The  economists  today  are  saying  to 
middle-class  America,  "You  are  economi- 
cally sick.  You  are  faced  with  high  prices. 
You  are  faced  with  high  taxes.  So  we  are 
going  to  help  you  out  and  we  are  going 
to  take  more  money  from  you." 

To  me,  this  is  economic  bloodletting 
and  I  would  say  if  this  is  the  type  eco- 
nomics we  are  going  to  practice,  God 
help  the  average  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  earlier 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today  we  were  talking  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  carryover  from  one  year  to  an- 
other by  a  self-employed  person,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  said  it  could 
not  happen. 

I  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee staff  to  flgure  out  what  would  hap- 
pen if  a  wage  earner  earned  $10,000  and 
paid  taxes  of  $1,800  and  what  would  hap- 
pen to  a  self-employed  person  who  earned 
$10,000  and  was  to  pay  the  same  $1,800 
Federal  tax. 

The  wage  earner  who  is  automatically 
under  withholding  would  have  withheld 
from  his  income  a  tax  of  $182  for  the 
surtax  in  1969.  But  the  self-employed 
person  if  he  elected  to  carry  his  profits 
or  earnings  over  to  the  next  year,  would 
pay  only  $45  surtax  for  the  same  income. 
The  reason  is  that  the  salaried  worker 
would  have  the  surtax  deducted  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  in  1969  while  the  self- 
employed  could  pay  his  siui;ax  in  1970 
at  2y2  percent.  What  most  in  the  House 
do  not  realize  is  that  the  5  percent  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1970  becomes  only  2y2 
percent  for  the  entire  year  and  the  surtax 
Is  computed  on  a  whole  year's  Income.  So 
it  can  happen.  It  would  be  my  hope  this 
bill  could  be  recommitted  so  that  at  least 
the  committee  can  correct  this  glaring 
error  in  the  present  bill. 

My  further  problem  with  this  bill  is 
that  only  today,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
our  jQavemot  and  also  the  plea  of  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Illinois  State  Leg- 
islatme  is  scheduled  to  approve  for  the 
first  time  in  our  State's  history  a  State 
income  tax  of  2y2  percent  on  individuals 
and  4  percent  on  corporations.  I  cannot 


see  how  any  one  from  Illinois  can  im- 
pose here  in  Congress  a  continuation  of 
the  surtax  on  the  people  of  my  State 
when  beginning  August  1,  they  wiU  have 
to  start  paying  a  State  income  tax. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  all 
afternoon  that  this  svutax  is  needed  to 
fight  inflation.  It  occurs  to  me  that  when 
the  people  of  Illinois  start  paying  a 
State  income  tax  beginning  August  1  of 
this  year,  they  will  be  doing  more  than 
can  be  reasonably  expected  of  any  people 
to  help  fight  inflation. 

I  have  stated  time  and  again  I  shall 
oppose  any  tax  measure  imtil  such  time 
as  (Congress  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  much  needed  tax  reform.  I  know 
of  nothing  our  constituents  want  more 
than  to  see  the  very  unfair  and  toUlly 
illogical  $600  a  year  deduction  now  al- 
lowed for  each  dependent  raised  at  least 
to  $1,000  or  more.  Until  such  reform 
is  submitted  to  the  House  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  objections. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilbert)  . 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  for  me  at  this  point  in 
the  proceedings  to  read  the  separate 
views,  which  are  part  of  the  committee 
report,  which  are  signed  by  the  Honor- 
able Martha  Griffiths,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Pulton,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Vanik,  the  Honorable  Sam  Gibbons,  and 
me.  I  think  this  more  or  less  coalesces 
the  position  of  the  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  important 
tliat  it  be  read  and  I  am  going  to  do 
that  now: 


We  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  relinquish  leverage  and  relax  pres- 
sures for  tax  reforms  which  are  critically 
needed  to  Incease  Government  revenues  and 
eliminate  the  rampant  injustice  which 
treatena  the  integrity  of  the  Nation's  tax  ^ 
system.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  provide 
some  substantial  relief  to  the  average  tax- 
payer who  carries  the  overwhelming  tax  bur- 
den. 

It  was  promised  last  year  that  the  surtax 
would  halt  inflation.  The  Inflationary  spiral 
has  been  soaring  ever  since. 

It  was  promised  last  year  that  the  surtax 
would  hold  down  Interest  rates.  They  have 
been  skyrocketing  ever  since. 

There  Itf  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
surtax  win  continue  to  fuel  inflation  If  It 
is  extended.  The  record  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

Public  utilities  and  other  consumer  needs 
are  next  in  line  for  long-term  price  increases 
based  on  the  added  cost  of  the  surtex  These 
Increases  will  remain  firm  long  after  other 
price  pressures  recede.  We  can  still  hold  back 
some  proposed  price  increases  by  repealing 
the  surtax. 

The  Inflation  we  suffer  Is  not  consumer 
created.  There  U  no  shortage  of  suppUes. 
There  Is  no  consumer  overindulgence.  It  was 
created  by  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
by  the  mismanagement  of  our  fiscal  affairs 
which  Included  the  adoption  of  the  surtax 
last  year.  Neither  of  these  factors  can  be 
cleared  up  as  long  as  we  resort  to  the  lazy 
economics  of  the  surtax. 

If  the  soie  purpose  of  the  surcharge  Is  to 
keep  the  CJovernment  out  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, this  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
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plugging  the  loopholee,  and  collecting  from 
those  who  now  pay  nothing  or  too  little  of 
their  share  of  the  tax  biirden.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  reduces  the  possibility  that  any 
meaningful  reform  bill  will  ever  be  enacted. 
Therefore,  we  oppose  the  enactment  of  this 
bUl. 


Incidentally,  I  support  the  straight 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  Members  appear  to  find  something 
sinister  in  the  fact  that  major  business 
and  labor  organizations  are  opposed  to 
tills  bill.  They  forget  that  virtually  every 
other  group  representing  substantial  sec- 
tions of  the  public  are  opposed  to  it  too. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  unusual  state  of 
affairs,  far  from  being  sinister,  might 
be  worth  the  consideration  of  Members 
of  this  "House  before  they  vote?  Is  there 
any  cjuestion  how  the  coimtry  would  vote 
if  it  had  the  chance? 

In  the  minute  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  try  to  discuss  the  sub- 
stantive merits  of  the  bill.  It  Is  difficult 
to  rebut  in  1  minute  the  hours  of 
arguments  that  have  been  piled  onto  us 
on  its  behalf.  I  will  therefore  simply  en- 
dorse the  brilliantly  reasoned  statement 
of  the  remarkable  Congresswoman  from 
Michigan    iMrs.  Griffiths). 

But  I  must  comment  on  how  strange 
these  proceedings   seem   to  me   to  be. 
Finally,  after  several  months  with  ap- 
parently so  little  to  do  that  for  long 
stretches  we  hardly  met  at  all — finally 
we  are  presented  with  legislation  that 
one  way  or  another  will  profoundly  af- 
fect the  lives  of  almost  every  American. 
We  are  told  by  the  leadership  of  both 
parties,  and  by  the  President  himself,  of 
the  great  urgency  of  this  legislation.  Why 
then  is  this  debate  so  arranged  that  it 
smacks  of  irony  to  call  it  a  debate  at  all? 
Is    it    really    possible    that    onlv    4 
hours  could  be  found  for  the  whole  "dis- 
cussion. Is  debate  irrelevant  in  decid- 
ing on  questions  of  national  magnitude? 
If  not,  is  it  conceivable  that  anyone  con- 
siders it  fair  or  proper  to  divide  what 
limited  time  is  allowed  for  debate  in  such 
a  fashion  that  80  percent  or  85  percent  of 
it  is  allocated  to  those  who  favor  exten- 
tion?  Do  we  set  out  deliberately  to  de- 
mean the  dehbeiative  process  of   this 
House  in  this  manner?  Are  we  eager  to 
further  damage  the  reputation  of  this 
House,  which  is,  after  all.  part  of  the 
supreme  legislative  body  of  this  country 
and  which  should  be  one  of  the  leading 
examples  of  democratic  process  in  the 
world? 

So  I  rise  simply  to  state  that  the  need 
for  reform  of  more  than  the  tax  struc- 
ture has  been  illustrated  and  under- 
scored by  these  proceedings.  I  rise  to  say 
that  millions  of  middle-class  Americans 
have,  to  use  a  phrase  given  wide  cur- 
rency lately,  "had  it  up  to  here"  when 


it  comes  to  continuing  to  pay  enormous 
and  needless  taxes  while  small  groups  of 
privileged  individuals  and  corporations 
go  on  leading  charmed  lives,  apparently 
all  but  immune  to  the  travails  of  nor- 
mal mortals. 

This  is  bad  legislation,  this  Is  a  bad 
way  to  legislate,  and  if  this  kind  of 
legislation  can  be  adopted  in  this  fashion 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  House  and 
for  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman  183 
years  ago  our  forefathers  wisely— at  least 
they  thought  wisely— left  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  sole  prerogative  of 
originating  and  proposing  tax  legislation 
because  they  felt  that  this  was  the  body 
which  was  nearest  the  people,  that  this 
was  the  body  which  would  work  its  will 
and  would  bring  forth  just  tax  laws. 

But  through  a  device  called  the  closed 
rule  we  have  come  up  with  a  highly  dls- 
^5;lminatory  piece  of  tax  legislation  and 
this  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  50 

^^l^-  ^^^^  *®  "®  *«**"  today.  June  30. 
1969,  performing  the  same  act,  and  the 
middle  class  moderate  wage  earner  in 
America  is  going  to  find  it  socked  to  him 
again,  because  of  our  action  or  because  of 
our  inaction. 

We  are  here  with  a  bill  that  should 
be  amended,  that  could  be  amended  in 
which  much  justice  could  be  done,  but  we 
have  tied  our  hands  and  gagged  our 
voices.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  24,000  peo- 
ple who  filed  income  tax  returns  in  the 
United  States  the  year  before  last  who 
had  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more  than 
$10,000  who  paid  no  Federal  income  tax 
There  were  154  people  who  fUed  income 
tax  returns  with  more  than  $200,000 
worth  of  adjusted  gross  income  who  paid 
no  income  tax. 

There    were    21    Americans,    rather 
wealthy  ones,  who  filed  income  tax  re- 
turns with  mcomes  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  each,  who  paid  no  income  tax 
n  you  look  at  the  corporate  side  of  this, 
where  there  is  no  graduated  income  tax. 
you  will  find  that  the  average  industrial 
corporation  pays  a  43-percent  income 
tax.  but  if  you  look  at  the  banks,  you 
see  that  they  pay  23  percent.  If  you  look 
at  the  oil  companies,  you  will  find  they 
pay  about  10  percent  income  tax.  If  you 
look  at  the  20  largest  oU  companies  in 
the  United  States,  you  wUl  find  those  oU 
compames  paid  an  average  Income  tax 
after  profits  and  after  all  other  taxes 
were  paid,  instead  of  43  percent,  only  8  8 
percent.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  sixth 
largest  oil  company  in  the  United  States, 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  you  will  find 
that  from  1962  through  1967  that  com- 
pany accumulated  and  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends  about   half   a  billion   dollars  in 
profits  but  paid  no  Federal  income  tax  at 
all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  this  type  of 
tax  discrimination  be  stopped.  It  ought 
to  stop  with  the  motion  to  recommit,  or 
falling  that.  It  ought  to  stop  with  the 
vote  on  final  passage. 

•  Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.; 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
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oppose  the  surtax  package  proposed  bv 
President  Nixon.  It  is  too  bad  that  this 
bUl  comes  to  the  fioor  under  a  closed 
rule  which  does  not  allow  the  bill  to  be 
changed  in  any  way.  I  believe  we  need 
changes  in  our  tax  structure.  If  we  could 
establish  meaningful  tax  reform  that 
would  make  our  tax  system  fair,  then 
many  of  us  who  oppose  this  bill  might 
be  willing  to  reconsider  our  position  The 
manner  in  which  this  bill  is  being  pre- 
sented  makes  compromise  of  the  issup 
impossible. 

My  position  on  the  surtax  will  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  President  or  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
On  April  2,  1969,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
filed  a  detailed  statement  indicating  my 
reasons  for  opposing  an  extension  on  the 
surtax  and  I  offered  a  program  for  tax 
reform  which  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  major  loopholes  and  make  a  full 
10-percent  surtax  unnecessary. 

I.    THE    PROBLEM    OF    INFLATION 

The  chief  argument  that  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax is  that  it  win  control  inflation.  This  is 
not  true.  We  have  had  the  surtax  now  for 
over  a  year  and  we  have  had  no  signifi- 
cant  braking  of  the  inflationary  trend 
and  in  fact  we  now  have  higher  intere.st 
rates  and  a  continuing  price  rise.  Many 
of   us   predicted    this    when    we    voted 
against  President  Johnson's  surtax  pro- 
posal. The  present  inflation  is  caused 
mainly  by  inflation  in  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital   structure    caused    by    large    com- 
panies   using    the    loopholes    available 
m  our  tax  law  to  borrow  huge  sums  of 
money  and  use  this  leverage  to  manipu- 
late   the    financial    structure    through 
conglomerate    mergers,    and    so    forth 
The  theory  of  this  surtax  is  basically 
to  prevent  the  middle-income  taxpaver 
from  spending  his  money  for  consumer 
goods  and  in  this  way  reduce  an  in- 
flationary pressure  on  the  economy  The 
^eat  mistake  with  this  reasoning  is  that 
the  inflationary  pressure  has  not  been  in 
the  consumer  goods  area. 

The  great  tragedy  of  the  surtax  has 
been  to  cause  sph-aling  interest  rates 
which  have  raised  the  price  of  goods  pur- 
chased on  credit  by  our  middle-income 
taxpayers.  This  means  we  have  had  pure 
inflation  m  the  credit-granting  area  Our 
middle-income    taxpayers    are    paying 
more  on  their  credit  purchases  and  re- 
ceivmg  less  than  they  did  in  the  past 
This  IS  the  worst  kind  of  inflation  The 
enactment  of  this  surtax  package  will 
not  cure  inflation,  but  in  my  opinion  will 
probably  aggravate  it.  This  type  of  in- 
flation and  a  removal  of  the  investment 
credit  can  lead  to  a  future  depression, 
n.  coRBECTiNG  OUR  ii«:quitable  tax  system 
The  average  American  will  bear  many 
hardships  if  he  believes  that  everyone 
else  IS  suffering  in  the  same  fashion.  The 
reason  for  the  present  taxpayers'  revolt 
IS  that  many  middle-income  taxpayers 
are  now  aware  that  they  are  paying  a 
higher  effective  rate  on  their  income 
than  those  individuals  who  are  earning 
more  than  they  are.  The  average  middle- 
income  taxpayer  making  between  $6,000 
and  $15,000  per  year  pays  an  effective 
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tax  rate  of  approximately  14  percent.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  last  year 
there  were  155  taxpayers  earning  over 
$200,000  per  year  who  didn't  pay  any 
tax  at  all.  There  were  21  earning  over 
$1,000,000  per  year  who  were  paying  no 
tax  at  all.  The  major  oil  companies  In 
1966,  because  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance earned  $6,809,000,000.  and  yet  paid 
only  $585,000,000  in  Federal  income 
taxes,  which  is  an  effective  rate  of  8.5 
percent. 

The  surtax  places  a  burden  on  the  top 
of  an  already  inequitable  system.  We 
should  not  continue  the  surtax  imtil 
meaningful  tax  reform  is  passed. 

in.   THE  PROPOSED   CHANGES   .ARE    NOT   TRUE 
REFORM 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  give 
some  aid  to  the  poor  and  to  repeal  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  probably  se- 
lects the  two  worst  areas  as  a  proposed 
system  of  tax  reform.  If  you  wish  to  re- 
lieve the  poor,  it  could  be  done  by  in- 
creasing the  personal  exemption  from 
S600  to  $900,  which  would  effectively  re- 
move from  the  tax  rolls  those  families 
of  four  who  are  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  would  also  give  significant  relief  to 
the  middle-income  taxpayer  and  would 
not  require  any  new  special  provisions  In 
th6  Ictw 

A  repeal  of  the  tax  investment  credit 
is  the  worst  possible  place  to  start  on  tax 
reform.  I  will  support  changes  in  this 
tax  credit  because  it  can  bemused  as  a 
loophole  but  this  must  be  carefully 
examined  because  it  is  designed  to  mod- 
ernize America's  industrial  plant.  This 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  compete  abroad. 
It  can  also  encourage  the  production  of 
particular  specialized  equipment,  such  as 
air  pollution  machinery,  and  so  forth. 
We  should  at  least  consider  a  suspension 
before  enacting  a  total  repeal. 

IV.   SOME  PROPOSED  REFORMS 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  April  I  suggested  13 
tax  changes  as  a  start  on  true  tax 
reform : 

First.  To  tax  capital  gains  imtaxed  at 
death. 

Second.  To  change  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction. 

Third.  To  repeal  certain  stock  option 
provisions. 

Fourth.  To  repeal  the  dividend 
exclusion. 

Fifth.  To  repeal  the  multiple  surtax 
exemptions. 

Sixth.  To  change  the  municipal  In- 
dustrial development  bond  deduction. 

Seventh.  To  create  a  municipal  bond 
guarantee  corporation — which  would 
help  substitute  for  the  removal  of  mu- 
nicipal industrial  development  bonds 
from  their  tax-exempt  status. 

Eighth.  To  reduce  the  depletion  rate 
for  oil  and  gas  and  certain  other 
minerals. 

Ninth.  To  increase  the  gift  tax  rates 
to  the  estate  tax  rate  level. 

Tenth.  To  repeal  the  section  allowing 
U.S.  bonds  to  pay  estate  tax  liabilities. 

Eleventh,  to  repeal  the  use  of  farming 
deductions  to  offset  nonf arm  income  in 
excess  of  $15,000. 

Twelfth,  to  limit  certain  exemptions 
in  the  disposal  of  depreciable  realty. 


Thirteenth,  to  change  the  7  percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  listed.  I 
would  also  consider  changing  the  capital 
gains  provision  to  make  it  a  true  invest- 
ment deduction  by  providing  that  assets 
be  held  for  a  period  longer  than  6 
months.  This  would  limit  speculative 
gambling  on  the  stock  market  which  is 
inflating  stock  prices  unreasonably.  On 
a  short  term  basis  we  could  also  consider 
an  excess  profits  tax. 

These  tax  changes  would  enable  the 
Government  to  recoup  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  the  Presi- 
dent's surtax  proposal,  and  would  truly 
control  inflation. 


CONCLUSION 


1  oppose  President  Nixon's  package  to 
extend  the  surtax.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
sider a  very  limited  extension  but  only 
for  the  time  necessary  to  complete  work 
on  the  tax  reform  bill.  Frankly  I  do  not 
believe  that  tax  reform  \^111  ever  be  en- 
acted imless  we  have  the  pressure  of  the 
administration  and  the  business  com- 
munity to  pass  It.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised tax  reform  for  years.  We  have  never 
seen  a  bill  covering  oil  depletion,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  absolutely  vital  that  we 
combine  any  extension  of  the  surtax 
with  tax  reform.  We  are  waiting  and  so 
are  the  American  taxpayers  to  see  when 
this  tax  reform  bill  will  appear  and  what 
its  form  will  be. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss> . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
time  to  yield  to  anyone,  and  I  sincerely 
regret  it.  I  would  like  to  see  us  have 
far  more  time  to  discuss  an  issue  as 
important  to  the  American  people  as 
this  is. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  voting  for  taxes, 
but  I  voted  against  this  bill  last  year 
and  I  will  vote  against  it  today  because 
it  continues  in  oui-  tax  structure  every 
inequity  that  was  ever  put  into  it.  It  is 
eminently  unfair  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. This  Is  an  unconscionable  assault 
upon  the  taxpayer  s  pocketbook.  It  re- 
lies too  much  upon  a  part  of  our  econ- 
omy   that   is   overdemanded    by    every 
level  of  government.  I  think  it  Is  time  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  took  the  time 
to  restructure  responsibly  and  respon- 
sively  the  Federal  income  tax  system.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  justifies  the 
mad  rush  we  are  engaged  In  here  today. 
We    extended    for    30   days   the   with- 
holding. We  are  told  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tax  bill  here  restructuring  the 
Federal  taxes  by  August.  I  would  be 
willing  to  wager  that  this  bill  is  not  back 
from  the  other  body  by  August. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  time  if 
we  take  it.  In  all  responsiveness  to  the 
people  we  represent  we  ought  to  take 
that  time  and  make  reasoned  and  ra- 
tional a  system  of  taxation  which  defies 
any  standard  of  rationality. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sur- 
tax, the  economists  tell  us,  is  a  means  of 
cooling  the  economy.  And  as  part  of  this 


cooling  we  £ire  supposed  to  expect  lower 
interest  rates. 

That's  what  we  were  told  when  the 
surtax  was  passed  in  1968.  Yet  in  the 
past  6  months — during  a  period  when 
the  surtax  was  in  full  force — we  had 
five  separate  Increases  in  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  charged  by  the  big  banks. 

December  2,  1968,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  announced  that  it  was  raising  its 
prime  lending  rate  from  6V4  to  eVa  per- 
cent. The  other  major  banks  followed 
within  hours  with  identical  increases. 

December  18.  1968,  the  First  Nation- 
al City  Bank  of  New  York  City  an- 
noimced  that  it  was  raising  its  prime 
lending  rate  from  6V2  to  6^4  percent. 
The  other  major  banks  Immediately  fol- 
lowed with  identical  Increases. 

January  7,  1969,  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  City  annoimced  that 
it  was  raising  the  prime  rate  from  6^4  to 
7  percent.  The  other  major  banks  im- 
mediately followed  with  Identical  in- 
creases. 

March  17,  1969,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Bank  of  New  York  City  announced  that 
it  was  raising  its  prime  lending  rate  from 
7  to  7 '72  percent.  The  other  major  banks 
followed  within  hours  with  Identical  in- 
creases. 

June  9,  1969,  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  City  announced  that  It  was 
raising  the  prime  lending  rate  from  71/2 
to  8','2  percent.  The  other  major  banks 
followed  within  minutes  and  hours  with 
identical  increases. 

These  increases,  extending  from  De- 
cember 2  to  June  9  constitute  a  36  per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  money. 

Now,  once  again  we  are  being  told  that 
the  surtax  will  help  bring  down  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  obvious 
that  something  more  than  the  surtax  is 
needed  to  bring  down  interest  rates.  Most 
of  all  we  need  personnel  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
who  really  want  lower  interest  rates. 
Only  then  can  we  expect  relief  from 
these  record  high  interest  rates.  The 
surgeon,  who  wields  the  knife,  should 
want  the  patient  to  live. 

We  cannot  expect  lower  interest  rates 
so  long  as  the  Nation  is  "blessed"  with  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  is  tied 
to  the  commercial  banking  industry.  We 
cannot  expect  to  have  lower  interest 
rates  so  long  as  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  are  willing  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain 
his  financial  ties  with  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank— the  Nation's 
eighth  largest  bank— which  he  formerly 
headed  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
chief  political  officer  in  the  Cabinet  who 
must  make  the  call  for  lower  interest 
rates.  But  David  M.  Kennedy  cannot 
bring  himself  to  oppose  his  old  friends 
and  employers  at  Continental  Illinois. 

Confiict  of  interest  keeps  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  acting  in  the 
public  interest.  He  cannot  support  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  when 
his  outside  Interests— the  banking  in- 
terests— pay  him  more — more  than  his 
Federal  salary. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  not  familiar 
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with  David  Kennedy's  conflict,  let  me 
point  out  these  facts  about  the  financial 
arrangements  he  now  has  or  lias  had 
with  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  since  becoming  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

First.  A  monthly  pension  of  $4,800  from 
the  bank. 

Second.  Health  and  life  insurance  paid 
by  the  bank. 

Third.  A  $1,400,000  bank  stock  option 
exercised  and  sold  while  serving  as  Sec- 
retary. 

Fourth.  A  promise  of  a  $200,000  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  him  by  the  bank 
after  he  leaves  office.  The  promise  was 
made  after  Mr.  Kennedy  was  nominated 
as  Secretary. 

Fifth.  A  $645,000  profit-sharing  plan 
with  the  bank. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  also  have 
another  block  of  7,846  shares  of  Conti- 
nental Illinois  bank  stock  placed  in  some 
kind  of  trust  arrangement,  but  he  still 
owns  this  stock. 

With  this  kind  of  conflict,  it  Is  not  sur- 
pnshig  that  the  Secretary  did  nothing 
to  stop  -the  latest  Increase  in  the  banks' 
prime  rate  and  that  he  has  done  nothing 
to  roU  back  the  increase. 

Ten  days  ago  he  appeared  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
he  made  it  plain  that  he  would  do  noth- 
ing to  disturb  his  close  relationship  with 
the  banking  community.  Here  is  what  he 
told  me  after  I  asked  what  he  had  done 
to  stop  the  prime  rate  increase: 

Mr.  Patman.  I  asked  you  If  you  did  any- 
thing yourself  to  stop  this  Increase  or  to 
discourage  It. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  And  I  answered  your 
question:  If  you  mean  did  I  call  the  banks 
and  ask  them  as  you  did  or  make  a  bold 
statement,  no. 

>,  ¥!;./*^**^-  ^°*  necessarily  caU  them, 
but  did  you  do  anything?  If  so.  tell  me  what 
It  was. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  There  was  really  noth- 
ing I  could  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  did  not  do  anythlni?  then 
because  you  said  there  Is  nothing  you  could 

Secretary  Kennedy.  There  is  no  legal  pos- 
sibility of  me  rolling  that  back 

Mi.  Patman.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  the 
banks  about  rolling  It  back? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  No,  I  did  not 

Mr  Patman.  Did  you  discuss  It  with  any- 
body? ' 

Secretary  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Patman.  Why  didn't  you? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  Why  should  I? 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  ob- 
viously a  "do  nothing"  pubUc  official.  He 
will  not  do  a  thing  that  would  disturb 
his  benefactors  at  Continental  niinois 
National  Bank. 

He  pretends  that  he  has  no  power  to 
act  on  this  prime  rate.  But,  of  course  the 
Secretary  has  great  powers  to  persuade 
the  banks  if  he  is  willing  to  use  them 
His  predecessor,  Henry  Fowler,  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  out  when  necessary 
against  simUar  interest  rate  Increases 

All  of  us  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  their  powers  of  moral 
suasion  to  force  a  roll  back  of  a  prime 
rate  increase  in  December  of  1964  They 
forced  the  banks  to  move  down  from  4% 
to  4^8  percent. 


Yet  Secretary  Kennedy  and  President 
Nixon  stand  mute  on  this  latest  increase 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
surtax,  alone,  will  not  bring  down  in- 
terest rates.  It  will  also  take  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  willing  to  fight  for  lower 
interest  rates  and  against  the  greed  of 
the  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  surtax  should  be 
coupled  with  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  force  President  Nixon 
to  name  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—a Secretary  who  can  put  the  public 
interest  ahead  of  the  banking  interests 
Last  Friday,  we  saw  how  poUtlcal  con- 
tributions from  a  special  interest  group 
could   control   the  naming  of  the   top 
health  official  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  big  medical  interests  made 
their  weight  felt  at  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and   Welfare    The 
banking    Interests    have    made     their 
weight  felt  at  the  Treasury  Department. 
And  I  hope  the  press  will  make  some 
inquiries  about  what  kind  of  contribu- 
uons   the   banking   industry    made   to 
President  Nixon.  What  size  contribution 
is  required  for  an  industry  to  name  its 
own  man  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
We  need  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  wiU  fight  for  monetary  reform  and 
tax  reform.  We  need  both  reforms 

It  is  difficult  for  this  Congress  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Secretary  so  hopelessly  tied 
to  the  special  interests  will  speak  out 
and  fight  for  tax  reform.  This  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  because  I  am  con- 
ymced  that  we  must  have  tax  reform  be- 
fore we  adjourn  this  first  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  see- 
ing justice  done  on  a  wide  variety  of  tax 
reforms,  but  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  have  action  to  correct  the  abuses 
and  the  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
great  tax-exempt  privately  controlled 
foundations.  I  am  encouraged  by  what 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
done  m  this  area  already,  but  much  more 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  caU  this  real 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  will  be 
m  serious  trouble  unless  this  surtax  is 
coupled  with  a  meaningful  tax  reform 
measure.  The  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  any  pulUng  of  punches  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
surtax  would  be  tied  dhwtly  to  the  tax 
reform  m  the  same  package.  Regrettably 
this  is  not  the  case  and  this  fact  un- 
doubtedly weakens  the  chances  of  the 
surtax. 

However,  I  have  received  assurances 
irom  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
Mr.  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  who  is  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  He  has  pledged 
that  a  tax  reform  measure  will  be 
brought  to  this  floor  without  delay  Mr 
Boggs  has  always  kept  his  word  and  f 
know  that  wiU  be  the  case  on  this  tax 
reform  measure. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these 
assurances,  I  will  support  the  surtax 
extension. 


Jmie  30,  1969 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.   BOGOS.  Mr.   Chairman.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
much  about  this  bUl  that  I  do  not  like 
but  I  shall  vote  for  it  because  it  seems 
the  responsible  thing  to  do. 

This  bill  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  one 
to  me.  There  are  many  reasons  upon 
which  I  could  predicate  a  negative  vote 
For  one  thing,  I  think  the  investment 
tax  credit  has  been  good,  not  bad  for 
America.  It  has  stimulated  necessary  ex- 
pansion in  the  private  sector  and  helped 
to  create  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  repealed 

For  another  thing,  I  am  convinced  that 
simple  fairness  directs  that  we  should 
increase  the  $600  individual  exemption 
This  bUl  avoids  that  Issue  as -it  avoids 
the  other  valid  issues  of  tax  reform 

Furthermore.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
the  10-percent  surtax  is  the  most  effec- 
tive curb  to  inflation.  But  it  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  that  we  have  available 
to  us  at  the  moment. 

I,  for  one,  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  unprecedented  rise  in  Interest  rates 
may  stifle  and  choke  off  business  invest- 
ments and  private  purchases  and  thus 
create  a  very  real  recessionary  danger 
If  I  had  my  choice,  this  would  be  a 
considerably  different  biU.  No  tax  is  pop- 
ular, but,  unfortunately,  they  are  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  only  one  real  reason  impelling 
a  vote  for  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  basic 
question  of  responsibility. 

In  the  interest  of  fiscal  responsibility 
the  revenues  raised  in  this  bill  are  needed 
to  prevent  a  substantial  deficit. 

In  the  interest  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibility, we  need  to  demonstrate  here 
today  that  the  Democratic  Congress  and 
the  Republican  administration  are  ca- 
pable of  working  together. 

■nils  is  the  first  really  significant  test 
of  that.  As  much  as  I  might  like  to  vote 
against  this  bUl,  I  cannot  vote  to  tie  the 
President's  hands,  as  rejection  of  this 
bill  today  could  do. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill 
today,  but  I  certainly  make  no  promise 
to  extend  the  surtax  beyond  this  author- 
ized extension.  It  is  my  present  inclina- 
tion not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  after 
lengthy  consideration,  I  have  decided  to 
vote  for  the  surtax  phaseout  and  low  in- 
come tax  relief  bill  even  though  I  would 
have  preferred  the  complete  expiration 
of  the  surtax.  I  vote  for  the  bUl  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  Infiation,  the  cruelest  tax  of  all 
must  be  curbed.  Increased  costs  of  living 
tax  the  poorest  as  well  as  aU  Americans 
unlike  the  previous  administration 
whose  performance  indicated  that  the 
surtax  would  be  used  for  additional  Gov- 
ernment spending,  this  administration 
is  pledged  to  apply  the  surtax  to  reduc- 
ing the  national  deficit.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  already  proposed  a  $4 
billion  cut  in  1970  and  is  making  head- 
way in  reducing  the  level  of  presently 
authorized  spending. 
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Second.  The  bill  provides  tax  repeal 
for  5.2  million  low-income  taxpayers — 
one  person  with  income  up  to  $1,700;  two 
persons  with  income  of  $2,300;  six  per- 
sons with  income  of  S4,700  will  be  totally 
exempt. 

The  bill  reduces  taxes  substantially  for 
an  additional  7  million  taxpayers — up  to 
S3. 300  income  for  a  single  person:  $3,700 
income  for  a  couple;  and  $5,300  income 
for  a  six-member  family. 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  will  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  living  on  low,  fixed  retirement 
incomes  and  other  low-income  people. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  air  and  water 
pollution  incentives  to  clean  up  our  air 
and  streams,  an  approach  that  I  have 
support€d  for  many  years. 

Fourth.  I  have  been  an  outspoken  ad- 
\ocate  of  tax  reform  and  closing  the 
many  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws.  I  believe 
taxes  should  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
Americans  and  I  will  continue  pressing 
for  tax  reform.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever. I  believe  supporting  this  bill  is  the 
only  responsible  com-se  of  action  as  it 
will  make  a  major  contribution  to  a 
strong,  free  and  economically  sound 
America.  Tough  decisions  must  be  faced 
up  to  if  our  system  is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  tradi- 
tionally, when  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress  determine  to  win 
passage  of  tax  increase  legislation,  the 
call  goes  out  for  statesmanship  among 
the  Representatives  of  the  lieople.  The 
rationale  is  that  since  the  people  are 
1)1  esumed  to  be  against  more  increases  in 
taxes,  a  "Yea"  vote  will  be  unpopular 
back  home.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  see  higher  and  higher  taxes  as  nec- 
e.ssary  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  the 
Congressman  who  goes  along,  against 
\\  hat  is  presumed  to  be  the  opposition  of 
hi-t;  constituents,  is  a  statesman. 

This  is  a  very  simplistic  and  presump- 
tive rationale.  First,  because  equating 
statesmanship  with  one's  willingness  to 
\otc  against  the  will  of  the  people  is 
somehow  imdemocratic.  Second,  because 
this  way  of  thinking  presumes  that  the 
people — the  constituents  back  home  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper — are  somehow 
selfish  in  their  view,  and  are  unmindful 
of  the  national  interest.  Tliird,  and  most 
seriously,  the  equation  of  statesmanship 
with  verting  for  impopular  "national  nec- 
essities" labels  any  Member  who  does  not 
somehow  see  the  real  necessity  of  the  bill 
as  one  who  has  thrust  independent  judg- 
ment and  statesmanship  aside,  in  re- 
sponse to  political  pressure  from  back 
home. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  leaders  of 
this  democratic  republic  would  want  its 
elected  representatives  to  cast  their 
\otes  on  such  a  vital  question  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  of  "equalized  or  con- 
tri\ed  political  pressure  from  back  home. 
I  think  my  record  and  those  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  colleagues  demonstrated 
that  sDimd  and  independent  judgment, 
based  an  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  on 
knowledge  of  one's  constituency  is  the 
best  approach  to  legislative  decisions  in 
this,  the  highest  lawmaking  body  in  our 
Nation. 
It  is  this  process  of  judgment  on  the 


fswjts — those  presented  by  the  leadership, 
by  the  Executive,  by  constituents,  and 
those  which  are  self-evident,  that  I  have 
employed  in  reaching  a  decision  on  H.R. 
12290. 

I  have  decided  to  oppose  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  income  tax  surcharge  and 
the  unqualified  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit. 

Just  1  year  and  10  days  ago  today, 
this  body  was  called  upon  to  adopt  a 
conference  report  containing  a  10  per- 
cent surcharge  on  individual  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes.  Let  me  take  a  minute 
to  review  the  atmosphere  in  which  Con- 
gress, with  my  reluctant  support  adopted 
the  surtax  on  Jime  20.  1968. 

First.  The  pace  of  inflation  was  quick- 
ening, against  a  backdrop  of  serious 
threats  to  our  balance  of  trade,  and  al- 
ready successful  foreign  attacks  on  our 
international  balance  of  payments  and 
the  soimdness  of  the  dollar. 

Second.  The  Federal  executive  was  do- 
ing literally  nothing  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. It  pursued  an  add-on  policy  of 
Federal  spending  where  programs  to 
meet  current  and  urgent  domestic  crises 
were  added  on  to  prior  programs,  whose 
necessity  in  many  cases  was  open  to  ser- 
ious question.  The  President  at  the  time 
had  resisted  the  call  for  prudent  prior- 
ities and  budget  cuts  smd  was  in  fact, 
faced  with  a  staggering  Federal  budget 
deficit  of  over  S20  billion  as  a  result  of 
these  misguided  policies.  The  executive's 
meager  efforts  to  restrain  wage  and 
price  Increases  were  negated  by  its  own 
fiscal  policies,  and  were  doomed  to  fail- 
ure from  the  start  because  the  magni- 
tude of  the  inflation  problem  created  by 
a  $35  billion  a  year  war  without  spend- 
ing controls  was  too  great  for  volun- 
tary guidelines  and  restraint  to  cope 
with. 

Third.  The  Congress  had  wisely 
shelved  the  President's  request  for  a  sur- 
tax for  many  months,  saying  that  it 
would  consider  a  tax  increase  only  if  cor- 
responding cuts  in  spending  were  made. 
Without  accompanying  spending  cuts, 
the  tax  would  have  done  no  more  than 
shift  $10  billion  of  "demand  pull"  on  in- 
flation from  the  private  to  the  public 
sector.  Finally,  Congress  had  to  impose 
the  spending  cuts  in  the  tax  bill  itself, 
after  the  administration  had  protested 
that  $6  billion  was  too  much  to  cut.  The 
surtax  bill — the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968 — was  consid- 
ered in  what  was  really  the  last  possible 
minute.  The  spending  cuts,  in  order  to  be 
spread  evenly  over  all  of  fiscal  1969,  had 
to  be  enacted  before  this  fiscal  year  be- 
gan. Also,  the  surtax  would  create  with- 
holding problems  if  enacted  any  later 
since  it  was  being  imposed  retroactively — 
to  April  1, 1968,  for  individuals;  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968  for  businesses. 

Fourth.  In  this  now-or-never  atmos- 
phere, responsible  economists  testified 
that  we  were  either  at  or  beyond  the 
brink  of  economic  chaos  and  crisis,  and 
the  surtax — which  represented  one  arm 
of  a  balanced  fiscal  and  monetary  at- 
tack on  infiation  was  essential  if  there 
was  to  be  any  hope  of  slowing  inflation. 
So  effective  was  this  10  percent  sur- 
charge to  be  in  slowing  inflation  that 


many  Members  openly  expressed  during 
debate  the  fear  that  it  would  underheat 
the  economy  and  lead  to  recession  and 
widespread  unemployment.  In  short,  in- 
fiation psychology  in  the  Nation  was  so 
pronounced,  and  faith  in  the  dollar 
abroad  was  so  weak,  that  it  was  time 
for  somebody  to  do  something.  Some 
move  had  to  be  made  to  demonstrate 
to  Americans  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  sincere  about  wanting  to  stall 
infiation,  and  to  demonstrate  to  foreign 
trading  partners  that  Americans  were 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  if  it  would 
mean  shoring  up  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar. In  an  atmosphere  where  the  Ex- 
ecutive had  done  effectively  nothing  to 
meet  these  goals,  and  where  the  surtax 
was  touted  as  a  psychological  necessity 
for  the  financial  community  and  an  eco- 
nomic cure  for  infiation,  the  Congress 
had  little  choice  in  its  enactment. 

Fifth.  When  the  surtax  was  enacted  on 
June  20, 1968,  many  Members  were  aware 
that  it  was  a  patchwork  approach,  a  last- 
minute  substitute  for  intelligent  fiscal 
guidance  by  the  White  House.  As  an 
economic  bandaid  applied  to  a  diseased 
fiscal  policy  and  a  diseased  tax  structure, 
it  was  destined  to  intensify  and  prolong 
the  glaring  inequities  in  our  income  tax 
laws.  In  short,  it  was  destined  to  hit  hard- 
est the  workingman  and  Ills  family  who 
bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
Regrettably,  on  Jime  20,  1968,  there  was 
not  even  the  faintest  prospect  of  tax  re- 
form legislation  in  the  90th  Congress. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  said  during 
debate  that  there  would  be  no  tax  reform 
legislation  considered  in  1968.  but  that 
he  would  make  it  his  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
and  he  has  honored  this  commitment. 

This,  then,  was  the  backdrop  behind 
the  consideration  of  the  surtax  a  year 
ago.  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  at  this 
jimcture  to  review  the  situation  today — 
particularly  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  June  20,  1968 — and  to  see  If 
any  of  these  changes  dampen  the  com- 
pelling necessity  for  voting  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  surtax  today. 

First.  First,  and  most  fortunately,  we 
are  no  longer  faced  with  a  President  who 
is  doing  nothing  about  Inflation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has.  since  taking  office,  made 
a  return  to  fiscal  and  economic  sanity  his 
foremost  task  of  Government.  Nor  are 
we  faced  with  a  fiscal  1970  budget  deficit 
of  any  size.  No  $20  or  $25  billion  deficit 
hangs  in  the  balance  over  our  vote  this 
afternoon.  The  President,  within  certain 
limitations  imposed  by  the  situation  he 
inherited,  has  made  substantial  cuts  In 
the  1970  budget,  and  has  fully  cooperated 
with  the  Congress  In  seeking  a  balanced 
budget  as  one  effective  tool  against  war- 
time inflation. 

Second.  Although  the  Vietnam  war 
continues  at  a  costly  pace  in  terms  of 
both  lives  and  dollars,  we  have  more 
hope  now  than  we  ever  did  that  the  war 
will  not  be  interminable,  so  fsw  as  mas- 
sive American  troop  and  budget  com- 
mitments are  concerned.  President  Nixon 
has  moved  to  deescalate  our  participa- 
tion in  this  conflict,  holding  forth  the 
prospect   of   substantial   reductions   In 
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troops  and  cost  within  12  to  18  months, 
or  earlier. 

Third.  The  financial  community,  al- 
though it  is  watching  eagerly  for  the 
result  of  today's  vote,  does  not  place 
upon  it  the  importance  that  was  placed 
on  the  surtax  vote  a  year  ago.  It  Is  not 
this  year  the  sole  test  of  Federal  willing- 
ness to  impede  inflation. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
the  psychological  effect  of  this  vote  need 
not  be  as  momentous  as  on  June  20,  1968. 
No  one  is  any  longer  convinced,  after 
12  months'  experience,  that  the  surtax 
is  making  any  dents  in  the  inflationary 
spiral.  Although  it  definitely  will  con- 
tribute revenue  needed  to  balance  our 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  sur- 
tax has  not  siphoned  out  of  the  economy 
any  of  the  demand-pull  on  prices,  wages, 
and  especially  interest  rates.  One  year 
ago  Members  of  C!ongress  were  bemoan- 
ing the  fact  that  interest  rates  were  at 
7  percent — the  highest  rate  in  100 
years — and  that  the  tax  was  needed  to 
stem  the  tide  of  a  threatened  "black 
market"  in  loanable  funds,  where  only 
those' who  could  afford  exhorbitant  in- 
terest rates  could  get  loans.  I  was  hope- 
ful at  the  time  that  the  surtax  would 
help  stabilize  interest  rates. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  "black" 
money  market  is  here,  despite  the  sur- 
tax. A  prime  rate  of  8' 2  percent  is  fast 
cooling  the  crucial  housing  sector'  of 
our  economy — it  is  pinching  the  little 
guy.  but  seems  to  have  had  little  affect 
on  the  overheated  rate  of  corporate  capi- 
tal investment.  Rather  than  rationing 
loans  at  reasonable  rates,  the  banks  have 
taken  advantage  of  a  short  supply  situa- 
tion to  "charge  what  the  traffic  will 
bear."  Thus  today's  interest  rates  are 
high  above  where  they  were  a  year  ago, 
with  little  hope  that  they  will  get  better 
before  they  get  even  worse. 

The  most  important  reason  this  vote 
is  not  as  significant  as  that  on  June  20, 
1968,  is  that  we  need  not  decide  today, 
whether  or  not  to  increase  the  surtax  for 
another  full  year.  We  face  no  impending 
paperwork  crisis  in  withholding  rates, 
since  only  3  days  ago.  we  voted  to  extend 
present  withholding  rates,  including  a  10- 
percent  surcharge,  until  July  31.  With  the 
tax  already  on  the  books,  and  with  a 
month's  extension  already  assured,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  must  today  commit 
America  to  1  more  year  of  a  patchwork 
approach  to  increasing  Federal  revenues. 
Two  factors  dictate  to  me  that  this  is  the 
wrong  approach  to  take. 

First.  We  know  that  the  surtax  has 
been  a  mediocre  success.  Except  for  its 
predictable  arithmetic  effect  on  tax  reve- 
nues, it  has  left  the  inflationary  spiral — 
superheated  by  a  wartime  economy — un- 
touched. Signs  of  softening  in  the  econ- 
omy are  not  consistent.  What  is  consist- 
ent with  continuing  Inflation  is  the 
mushrooming  of  prices,  wages  and  inter- 
est rates  in  the  past  year.  If  we  are  to 
view  the  surtax  only  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing $10  billion  in  additional  revenue  in 
the  next  year — and  I  will  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  this  revenue  is  needed — I  think 
it  is  our  duty,  after  a  year  of  hindsight, 
to  consider  how  this  revenue,  and  all  in- 
come tax  revenue  is  raised. 


Second.  One  year  ago,  there  waa  not 
the  faintest  hope  that  meaningful  or  in 
fact  any  tax  reforms  would  be  enacted  in 
the  last  Congress.  We  were  faced  with  a 
now-or-never  situation,  where  the  only 
revenue-raising  tool  at  hand  was  an  in- 
equitable and  unfair  inocmie  tax  law.  We 
merely  superimposed  the  surtax  on  this 
structure,  intensifying  its  inequities  and 
multiplying  its  benefits  for  those  who  pay 
less  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Today,  thanks  to- almost  7  months  of 
hearings  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  an  opportunity  to  debate  and 
pass  meaningful  tax  reforms  may  be  less 
than  a  month  away.  We  could  in  ffict, 
begin  debate  on  this  reform  package 
before  the  withholding  rate  extension 
runs  out  on  July  31. 

The  drafters  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today  were  certainly  aware  of  the 
great  need  for  tax  reforms.  Otherwise 
no  hurried  attempt  would  have  been 
been  made  to  draft  in  two  reforms  which 
have  no  direct  relation  to  the  surtax 
extension.  Both  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  and  the  low-income  allow- 
ance, fall  short  of  the  mark  as  reforms. 
Standing  alone,  they  are  inadequate  to 
accomplish  their  piuTXJses,  and  together, 
they  cannot  be  termed  a  comprehensive 
reform  package. 

The  low-income  allowance  is  fine  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  eliminates  or  reduces 
taxes  for  those  with  very  low  incomes. 
But  it  stops  short  of  relieving  by  even 
one  iota,  the  overburden  placed  on  the 
worklngman  and  the  middle-income 
family.  It  contains  no  overall  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption,  no  equitable 
tax  benefits  to  help  the  middle-income 
family  finance  higher  education,  or  to 
meet  moving  expenses.  It  contains  no 
provisions  to  tighten  giant-size  benefits 
and  loopholes  for  the  wealthy. 

The  outright  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  also  out  of  place  in  this  bill. 
The  way  this  provision  is  written,  it  will 
serve  only  to  widen  the  growing  gulf  be- 
tween the  ability  of  big  business  and 
small  business  to  stay  afloat.  Without  a 
small,  but  reasonable  exemption  for 
small  flrms  for  small  businessmen  and 
small  farmers  who  cannot  compete  for 
expansion  capital  at  present  interest  rates 
even  with  the  7  percent  credit,  this  pro- 
vision will,  for  many  small  businessmen 
and  fanners,  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  Also,  outright  repeal 
tends  to  deny  the  original  and  worthy 
purpose  of  the  investment  tax  credit — to 
encourage  expansion  and  modernization 
of  American  industry.  I  feel  this  princi- 
pal is  still  sound,  and  that  the  best  solu- 
tion would  be  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
investment  credit,  leaving  some  breath- 
ing room  for  the  little  guy. 

This  bill  is  not  a  tax  reform  bill;  it 
should  not  be  considered  as  one.  But  the 
fact  that  It  includes  tax  reforms  demon- 
strates that  the  inequity  of  the  surtax 
has  plagued  the  consciences  of  its 
originators. 

Why  should  the  Congress  pass  this  bill 
today,  and  prolong  the  inequity  of  the 
surtax  and  the  entire  taxing  structure 
for  another  full  year  when  1  or  2 
months  from  now,  we  can  view  the  reve- 


nue situation  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
reformed  taxing  structure  and  hope- 
fully, a  more  equitable  one? 

"Loopholes  for  the  rich;  a  sop  to  the 
poor,  and  soak  it  to  the  little  guy."  This 
harsh  statement  just  about  simis  up  the 
effect  of  our  income  tax  laws  through 
July  1,  1970,  should  this  bill  pass  today. 
I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  our  in- 
come tax  system  EOid  have  noted  with 
interest  and  with  regret  how  unfair  it  is 
to  the  family  which  earns  between  $7,000 
and  $20,000  per  year.  Without  going  into 
too  much  detail  in  this  limited  time,  I 
think  Congress  should  be  aware  that  the 
percentage  of  gross  income  actually  paid 
as  tax  for  those  in  the  $7,000  to  $20,000 
income  bracket  rises  far  faster  than  for 
any  other,  $13,000  bracket  above  $20,000, 
Up  to  $20,000,  most  Income  is  in  the  form 
of  wages  or  salary — and  is  taxed  at  full 
rates.  Above  $20,000,  the  percentage  of  in- 
dividual Income  which  is  either  nontax- 
able or  is  taxed  at  lower  rates  through 
special  provisions  increases  dramatically. 
Ours  is  a  graduated  tax  system,  but  the 
arithmetic  curve  showing  tax  paid  as  a 
percent  of  gross  income,  does  not  even 
resemble  the  curve  which  depicts  statu- 
tory tax  rates  on  taxable  income  at  high- 
er levels.  There  are  few  or  no  special  tax 
provisions  which  the  worklngman  and 
the  middle-income  family  can  take  ad- 
vantage of.  There  is  a  profusion  of  such 
loopholes  and  provisions  at  the  upper 
levels. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  recognized 
these  inequities.  We  are  in  the  throes  of 
a  taxpayer  revolt  that  is  nationwide — led 
by  middle-income  Americans — between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  per  year — who, 
though  they  make  up  only  19  percent  of 
the  taxpayers,  pay  over  32  percent  of  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  elected 
President  Nixon — in  the  hope  that  their 
cry,  unanswered  for  nearly  a  decade — 
would  at  long  last  be  heard. 

We  have  heard  the  cry.  At  long  la.st 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  enacting  some 
meaningful  tax  reforms  which  I  hope 
will  equalize  the  burden,  so  that  an  extra 
$5,000  in  income  at  the  $100,000  level  will 
have  the  same  proportional  effect  on 
taxes  paid  as  it  does  at  the  $10,000  level. 

Are  we  now  to  answer  this  cry  by  need- 
lessly perpetuating  an  inequitable  sy-stem 
for  another  12  months?  I  say  no. 

I  say  that  the  responsible  thing  for 
us  to  do  today  is  to  reject  this  1-year  ex- 
tension— despite  its  welcome  reduction 
of  the  surtax  to  5  percent  in  January.  I 
say  that  we  should  wait  imtil  the  tax 
reform  bill  has  been  enacted — even  if  it 
means  voting  for  one  or  two  more  tem- 
porary extensions  in  the  withholding 
rate — which  I  would  support. 

Once  we  have  the  perspective  of  a  re- 
vamped tax  system,  we  should  then,  and 
only  then,  make  the  judgment  as  to  how 
best  we  can  raise  the  needed  $10  billion 
in  additional  revenue. 

I  will  not  vote  to  impose  a  10-percent 
surcharge  on  an  already  inequitable  tax 
system  which  takes  an  unfair  bite  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  middle-income 
American.  If  the  need  for  additional 
revenue  stiU  exists  when  revenue  esti- 
mates of  a  reformed  tax  structure  are 
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made,  I  would  support  a  surtax  on  the 
new  tax  structure. 

Since  it  is  Congress  that  imposed  the 
tax  in  the  flrst  place,  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  repair  it,  before  we  further  intensify 
its  weaknesses.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  only  temporary  ex- 
tension of  current  withholding  rates  un- 
til this  high-priority  task  is  accom- 
plished. 

We  have  already  been  told  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  side  that  they  will 
not  permit  this  bill  to  pass  without 
amendments  containing  meaningful  re- 
forms. I  feel  that  the  House,  which  has 
closely  studied  tax  reforms  all  year, 
should  make  the  flrst  move  in  this  area, 
by  passing  a  tax-reform  bill  before  this 
bill  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  flnal  analysis — we  must  weigh 
tlie  effects  of  this  bill  from  two  stand- 
points. From  the  standpoint  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  with  all  of  its  psycholog- 
ical aspects,  additional  Federal  revenue 
is  needed  to  keep  the  budget  balanced 
and  to  keep  control  over  "demand-pull" 
on  prices,  wages,  and  interest  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surtax  In  its 
present  form  is  inflationary  for  the  man 
on  the  street.  It  represents  an  increased 
tax  bill,  less  net  income  to  spend  for 
goods  and  services,  and  it  will  create 
more  demands  for  higher  wages  to  com- 
pensate for  increases  in  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  in  other  prices. 

We  must  move  to  make  sure  that  the 
burden  on  the  little  guy's  wallet  will  be 
a  fair  one,  before  again  asking  him  to 
make  a  sacrifice  that  is  greater  than  his 
share  for  the  sake  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today  to  continue  a  biurdensome 
levy  upon  our  constituents,  the  osten- 
sible reason  being  to  help  curb  inflation. 
That  was  the  reasoning  when  we  last 
argued  this  question.  And  has  it  curbed 
inflation?  No.  I  said  it  then,  and  it  seems 
that  I  must  say  it  again— there  Is  ab- 
solutely nothing  the  President  or  Con- 
gress could  do  which  would  be  more  in- 
flationary than  to  raise  taxes. 

When  taxes  are  increased,  labor's 
take-home  check  is  decreased — labor 
then  demands  and  gets — wage  increases 
which  at  least  offset  the  tax  increase, 
which  will  result  in  price  increases. 

The  tax  falls  heavily  not  upon  the 
large  corporation — but  on  the  average 
American  taxpayer.  Corporations  do  not 
really  pay  taxes  at  all — people  pay  taxes. 
Every  single  penny's  worth  of  so-called 
corporation  tax  comes  out  of  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets 
and  they  are  beginning  to  understand 
this.  The  money  that  is  paid  by  corpo- 
rations in  the  name  of  so-called  corpo- 
ration taxes  is  passed  along  to  every 
American  In  the  price  of  every  item  or 
service  that  he  buys. 

I  have  tried  to  be  objective  about  this 
matter — to  consider  all  of  the  facts  and 
alternatives,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  my 
constituents.  Thus  far,  I  remain  uncon- 
vinced that  our  precarious  fiscal  position 
has  resulted  from  a  failure  to  impose 
sufficient  taxes  on  the  people.  I  am  fur- 
ther persuaded  that  our  inflationary 
spiral  is  largely  the  result  of  increased 


production  costs,  which  will  only  be  com- 
pounded by  a  continued  tax.  The  extrav- 
agant expenditures  can  and  should  be 
cut  by  a  sufQcient  amount  to  offset  the 
need  for  perpetuated  overtaxation.  A 
substantial  dollar  reduction  can  be  made 
without  too  much  trouble.  This  is  what 
should  be  done — to  obviate  the  need  for 
the  sixrtax. 

Congress  has  been  given  an  ultlmatiun 
by  advocates  of  the  extension:  Either 
vote  for  it  or  face  a  legion  of  diverse  and 
uniformly  dire  consequences.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  concrete  proposal  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  bloated  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Do  we  not  owe  our 
constituents  at  least  a  sign — a  small 
hope — that  the  mammoth  Federal  Estab- 
lishment intends  to  trim  off  some  fat?  I 
think  that  we  do.  I  believe  that  it  is  un- 
just and  consummately  unfair  to  reqxiire 
the  American  taxpayer  to  subsidize  the 
furtherance  of  irresponsible  spending, 
gigantic  waste,  and  indiscriminate  social 
experimentation  with  more  of  his  tax 
moneys  without  any  commensurate  in- 
dication of  intention  to  i*educe  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  the 
average  American's  money  on  everything 
from  a  paper-shredding  $2,400  waste- 
basket  for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  a  proposed 
increase  by  $12.5  million  of  funds  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cultural  Center — 
which  was  supi>osed  to  be  a  completely 
private  project  In  the  flrst  place — I  am 
unprepared  to  turn  to  my  constituent, 
strapped  and  saddled  with  the  enormous 
burden  of  taxation  and  inflation  and  tell 
him  that  I  have  voted  another  tax  and, 
indeed,  another  inflationary  tax,  onto  his 
shoulders. 

The  surtax,  as  I  predicted,  only  fanned 
the  flames  of  inflation.  If  we  are  unpre- 
pared to  tighten  our  belts— do  not  tell  me 
to  tell  my  constituent  to  tighten  his.  I 
cannot  look  a  voter  In  the  face  with  that 
kind  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
urge  that  we  reject  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  administration's  surtax 
proposal,  in  addition  to  being  ineffective, 
will  seriously  dimlnsh  pressures  for  tax 
reform  that  would  provide  meaningful 
relief  for  the  taxpayers  who  are  bearing 
the  overwhelming  burden  of  taxation. 

When  the  surtax  legislation  was  en- 
acted last  year,  it  was  promised  that  in- 
flation would  be  halted  and  interest  rates 
would  be  held  down.  Both  have  soared 
relentlessly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so, 
for  these  current  economic  difficulties  are 
not  consimier  created,  they  are  due  to 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  to  fiscal 
mismanagement. 

What  this  Nation  needs  now  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  surtax,  but  complete  tax 
reform.  We  need  to  hit  at  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  are  causing  the  inflation,  high 
interest  rates  and  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. We  need  to  amend  our  tax  laws 
which  protect  the  wealthy  and  burden 
the  poor.  We  need  to  rescind  the  deple- 
tion allowances  which  enable  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  others  to  reap  huge,  imtaxed 
profits. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  people  to 
legislate  measurable  tax  relief  and  curb 


the  unconscionable  Interest  rates.  We 
need  to  take  definite  steps  to  curb  the 
growing  problem  of  inflation,  and  the 
best  place  to  start  is  with  complete  tax 
reform. 

Rather  than  submit  to  the  "lazy  eco- 
nomics" of  the  surtax,  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  vigorously  support  reforms 
such  as  I  proposed  earlier  this  year.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  put  the  financial 
structure  of  this  Nation  back  on  even 
keel,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  tax 
relief  we  have  been  promising  the  citi- 
zenry for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  sterling  example  of  why 
people  in  the  sliun-ghettos  of  our  inner 
cities  have  become  angry  and  hostile  to 
the  p>oint  of  eruption. 

Under  the  guise  of  fighting  inflation 
and  producing  a  "balanced"  budget,  the 
administration  seeks  to  protect  the  pros- 
perity of  some  best  able  to  protect  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  neediest. 
Even  assuming  this  Is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  greatest  number,  fairness  would 
require  that  those  who  are  further  dis- 
advantaged by  tight  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  be  assisted  materially  and  at  the 
same  time. 

The  approach  in  this  bill,  however,  is 
a  revelation  of  what  the  poor  of  this  Na- 
tion can  expect.  Instead  of  tax  reform. 
Jobs,  better  housing,  and  increased  edu- 
cational opportunities,  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed,  whose  numbers  will  increase 
as  a  result  of  this  bill,  are  ironically  of- 
fered "tax  relief."  A  tax  problem  is  the 
least  of  their  worries. 

It  is  not  tax  relief  the  poor  seek  but  in- 
come, an  income  adequate  to  live  in  de- 
cency. Tax  concessions  is  a  poor  trade-off 
for  those  who  will  be  left  in  poverty,  or 
added  to  the  rolls,  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  subsequent  "balancing  of  the 
budget." 

All  of  this  is  being  done  at  a  time  when 
we  have  the  resources  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial start  on  decreasing  the  deficit  of 
our  critical  social  needs  whether  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  resolved  or  not  and  while 
meeting  the  problem  of  inflation  at  the 
same  time. 

The  answer  lies  in  balancing  at  a 
higher  level  both  our  expenditures  and 
oui-  revenues  in  such  a  way  that  maxi- 
mum production  and  employment  will 
be  achieved  without  abnormally  increas- 
ing savings  and  profits. 

The  fallacy  of  the  proponents  of  the 
current  "balanced  budget"  program  is 
their  belief  that  the  Federal  budget 
which  they  propose  is  somehow  the 
magic  figures  and  therefore  reduced 
spending  is  required  to  balance  outgo 
against  income.  Having  assumed  that 
such  income,  or  taxes,  is  the  magical 
ideal  they  are  not  wilUng  to  either  in- 
crease taxes  adequately  or  to  question 
the  need  for  tax  reform.  They  are  not 
economists  but  magicians  of  reaction. 

It  seems  to  make  little  difference  to 
them  that  we  are  factag  an  urban  crisis 
and  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  in- 
cluding hunger;  and  that  the  Nation  is 
headed  on  a  disorder  course  by  its  cur- 
rent policies  of,  first,  a  tight  monetary 
market;  second,  reduction  of  spending  on 
critical  social  needs;  and  third,  a  repres- 
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slve  police -state  approach  to  social  un- 
rest and  political  dissent. 

Well,  may  we  ask  whose  budget  is  be- 
Ingr  balanced?  Certainly  not  the  25 
million  Americans  who  will  remain  in 
poverty  after  the  bill  is  passed;  or  the 
youth  who  roam  the  streets  out-of- 
school  and  out-of-jobs.  The  budget  will 
not  be  balanced  for  10  million  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  hunger;  or  families 
without  enough  income  to  pay  for  sim- 
ple medical  health.  The  budget  will  not 
be  balanced  for  our  cities  facing  mount- 
ing urban  problems  and  threatening  un- 
rest or  for  our  scattered  areas  of  rural 
poverty;  for  our  schools  already  unable 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties; for  overcrowded  hospitals  and  men- 
tal health  centers  that  must  reject  ill 
patients. 

The  budget  will  not  be  balanced  for 
counties  which  now  maintain  welfare 
systems  that  exclude  more  destitute  per- 
sons than  they  assist;  and  which  provide 
starvation  budgets  below  the  minlmimi 
which  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  for 
subsistence. 

Not  -even  the  Federal  budget  will  be 
balanced,  for  even  the  Congress  which 
has  set  such  national  goals  as  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  environment  for 
every  American  family"  and  a  Congress 
which  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Education 
Act.  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
refuses  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to 
implement  its  own  commitments. 

A  major  and  admitted  objective  of 
this  legislation  as  the  majority  whip,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Bocgs  stated  is  to  "take 
the  steam"  out  of  the  economy.  Clearly 
this  meant  decreasing  economic  activity 
such  as  spending,  consumption,  and 
production.  This,  among  other  results, 
means  some  unemployment  or  at  least 
less  employment  added.  How  can  we 
honestly  on  the  one  hand  tell  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  we  Intend  to  help 
them  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enact 
legislation  to  reduce  employment. 

Again,  the  minority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  Ford,  says  we  must  have  the 
revenue  from  this  bill  to  spend  more  on 
such  domestic  needs  as  housing,  man- 
power, and  education.  Why,  then,  since 
this  revenue  is  now  available  from  the 
existing  surtax  these  domestic  programs 
are  being  cut  back?  Why  does  he  imply 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed  the  money  will 
be  used  for  these  domestic  programs 
when  he  knows  full  well  that  further 
Federal  spending  will  be  curtailed  as 
part  of  the  anti-Inflation  drive? 

Such   tactics  create  frustration   and 

hopelessness    in    the    low-income    and 

ghetto  areas  of  our  country  where  the 

rising  tides  of  unrest  threaten  to  erupt 

.  into  major  violence. 

The  poetic  irony  of  the  situation  is  this 
Congress  seems  to  be  bent  on  finding 
ways  to  crush  dissent  and  social  change 
which  it  has  helped  to  encourage.  Expe- 
dient appeals  based  on  law  and  order  and 
supported  by  strong  police-state  force 
may  temporarily  achieve  civic  quiteness 
but  the  problems  which  give  rise  to  un- 
rest and  disorders  will  remain.  People 
will  not  willingly  accept  unemployment 
starvation,  and  exploitation. 
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Alternatives  to  violence  and  suppres- 
sion must  be  provided  and  above  all  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  causes 
which  lead  people  to  believe  confronta- 
tion, dissent,  and  violence  are  necessary. 
This  Congress  certainly  has  the  capabil- 
ity, and  we  can  only  hope  it  has  the  will- 
ingness to  do  this.  The  first  move  in  that 
direction  would  be  rejection  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Until  such  time  as  increased 
taxes,  if  we  are  to  have  them,  can  be  tied 
to  tax  reform  and  to  a  domestic  program 
that  will  establish  priorities  in  meeting 
our  critical  needs  rather  than  creating 
either  a  phony  budget  surplus  on  more 
money  for  "defense"  spending. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  measure — H.R. 
12290 — an  act  temporarily  extending  the 
income  tax  surcharge,  repealing  the  7 
percent  Investment  credit  and  giving 
some  much  needed  income  tax  relief  to 
more  than  2  million  low-income  Ameri- 
can families. 

I  take  no  more  pleasure  in  voting  for 
this  measure  than  I  did  in  voting,  a  year 
ago,  for  the  imposition  of  the  surcharge 
in  the  first  place — but  I  consider  my  vote 
for  this  bill  as  necessary  as  my  vote  for 
last  year's  bill,  and  I  base  my  view  of 
that  necessity  on  the  overriding  national 
interest.  As  the  Washington  Post  states, 
editorially,  this  morning : 

with  the  war  In  Vietnam  sttU  going  on.  It 
would  bei  highly  Irresponsible  for  Congress  to 
balk  at  paying  for  It.  The  mounting  desire 
of  the  country  to  de-escalate  and  then  term- 
inate the  war  as  promptly  as  feasible  does 
not  mean  that  the  costs  can  be  sharply  de- 
creased tomorrow. 


Nor,  I  suggest,  even  if  peace  in  Viet- 
nam should  come  sooner  than  now  ap- 
pears possible,  will  we  experience  a  corn- 
ucopia full  of  Federal  dollars  we  can  de- 
vote to  other  and  more-productive  en- 
deavors for,  at  the  very  least,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
whoever  Is  in  charge  of  the  next  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  to  begin  to  re- 
build that  tragically  war-torn  country — 
and  I  say  that  for  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  government  will  still  be 
a  "free"  government  and,  thus,  entitled 
to  our  continuing  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  while  one  would 
hope — and  I  should  expect — to  see  over- 
all military  expenditures  come  down  as 
a  result  of  peace  in  Vietnam  it  is  also 
unfortunately  true  that  we  have  been 
cutting,  generally,  into  certain  military 
Inventories  to  sustain  our  eCTort  in  Viet- 
nam. Such  inventories,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  will  demand  replenish- 
ment, plus  which  Vietnam  has  contrib- 
uted rather  alarmingly  to  the  obsoles- 
cence and  wear-down  of  nimierous  capi- 
tal military  items  that  again,  in  the 
normal  course  of  events— by  which  I 
mean  the  absence  of  true  progress  toward 
arms  controls — will  have  to  be  re- 
placed. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  one  can  now 
look  with  some  degree  of  optimism  to- 
ward the  day  when  our  defense  needs 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  they  pres- 
ently are,  realism  requires  us  to  keep  that 
optimism  within  bounds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  needs 
of  this  Nation  must  be  met,  and  many 


of  those  needs  are  urgent  in  nature 
seemingly  requiring  an  ever-larger  share 
of  our  annual  budgets  just  to  keep  up 
with  them,  let  alone  trying  to  solve  the 
underlying  problems  from  which  those 
needs  derive. 

It  would  apparently  be  the  view  of 
many  of  the  opponents  of  the  pending 
measure  that,  if  Congress  would  but  put 
its  mind  to  it,  it  should  be  possible  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  enough  on  the 
domestic  level  so  as  to  make  the  sur- 
charge unnecessary. 

There  is  some  validity  to  that  point  of 
view — especially  when  it  is  expressed  by 
those  who  have  been  consistently  voting 
against  the  more  or  less  automatic 
spending  increases  we  have  seen  In  many 
domestic  programs — but,  again,  realism 
would  require  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive Member  of  this  body  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  revised  Nixon  budget, 
as  it  is  called,  has  lowered  our  domestic 
spending  sights  about  as  far  as  they  now 
ought  to  go  in  most  areas  and  that,  at 
still  lower  levels,  not  only  would  solu- 
tions be  postponed  but  many  worthwhile 
programs  would  simply  have  to  be  jet- 
tisoned. 

And  this  prospect,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
one  hazard  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
more  liberal  Members  of  this  body— 
those  who  have  favored  and  In  the  past 
supported  the  great  body  of  our  Federal 
or  federally  aided  domestic  programs 
and  now,  indeed,  wish  to  spend  more  on 
them — have  fully  considered  In  their  an- 
nounced opposition  to  this  bill. 

For,  If  the  surcharge  and  the  $9.2  bil- 
lion this  package  bill  before  us  is  sup- 
posed to  add  to  fiscal  1970  revenues  is 
scuttled,  the  automatic  reaction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — and  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis — will  be  to  attempt  to 
make  offsetting  cuts  in  the  Nixon  budget, 
and  I  would  have  to  say  that  would 
be  the  only  responsible  thing  we  could 
do,  unfortunate  though  the  consequences 
might  be. 

Those  consequences  would  be  exceed- 
ingly severe  on  the  large,  urban  States 
such  as  New  York,  whose  people  and 
State  and  local  governments  have  come 
to  depend  as  much  as  they  have  on  the 
on-going  nature  of  Federal  assistance 
running   the   gamut   from   antlpoverty 
through  education  and  pollution  abate- 
ment and  on  to  urban  renewal,  with  all 
the  other  way-stops  for  Federal  help  one 
can  think  of  in  between.  I  suppose  some 
opponents  of  the  surcharge  who  have 
contemplated  this  reaction — though  few 
seem  to  have  thought  of  it  at  all— feel 
confident  that  they  can  muster  the  votes 
needed  in  such  a  case  to  override  an  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee  bent  on  neces- 
sary austerity.  But  I  would  remind  them 
that  our  experience,  just  last  week,  when 
some  of  us  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  restore  what  we  thought  was  too 
deep  a  cut  in  urban  renewal  funds  in  the 
independent  ofBce  appropriation  bill,  in- 
dicates that  this  will  not  at  all  be  easy. 
So  I  would  venttire  to  say  to  those 
Members,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  who  can  find 
any  nimiber  of  hooks  to  hang  their  hats- 
of-opposltlon  to  the  surcharge  on— as 
who  can  not? — but  who  would  not  like 
to  see  domestic  spending  further  cur- 
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tailed,   that   they  are  playing   a   very 
dangerous  game. 

Especially  so,  in  my  view,  when  they 
seek  to  Justify  it  on  the  grounds  that 
only  the  defeat  of  this  bill— or  at  least 
its  return  to  conunittee — can  save  the 
day  for  tax-reform. 

I  can  find  little  or  no  validity  in  that 
argument,  even  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  most  of  those 
who  present  it  to  us.  For  this  administra- 
tion has  committed  itself  firmly  to  the 
idea  of  tax  reform — the  first  administra- 
tion In  recent  memory.  I  might  add,  to 
do  anything  more  about  tax  reform  than 
talk  about  it.  The  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle  Is  committed  to  tax 
reform,  and  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be 
of  anything  that  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial tax  reform  bill  before  us  to  consider, 
here  on  this  fioor,  during  the  current 
session. 

That  bill,  when  It  has  taken  form, 
may— and  probably  will — not  please  all 
of  us;  it  will  undoubtedly  go  too  far  In 
some  areas  of  reform  for  some  of  us,  and 
not  far  enough  in  other  areas  for  the  rest 
of  us,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  eventual 
passage  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
Congress  is  as  well  aware,  finally,  of  the 
public  demand  for  true  tax  reform  as 
anyone  could  be. 

.And  I  must  also  say  that  I  sometimes 
marvel  at  the  lengths  to  which  some 
sources  will  go— most  irresponsibly  in 
this  case — to  build  up  opposition  to  the 
pending  bill  on  these  grounds.  For  in- 
stance, one  finds  the  New  York  Times 
saying,  editorially  last  Saturday: 

.\s  a  consequence  of  the  Administration's 
unwise  decision  to  abandon  tax  reform  the 
surtax  Itself  Is  In  serious  danger  which  means 
that  business  uncertainty  and  the  likelihood 
of  disturbances  In  the  financial  markets  will 
be  greatly  Increased. 

T  would  like  to  have  the  editor  of  the 
Times  point  out  to  me  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's "abandonment"  of  tax- 
rcform— and  there  is  another  paragraph 
in  that  same  editorial  that  is  just  as 
ba.seless.  That  paragraph  reads: 

The  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Hotise  leadership  made  a  serious  mis- 
calculation when  they  thought  that  the 
proponents  of  genuine  tax  reform  could  be 
appeased  by  an  Ineffectual  provision  to  light- 
en the  tax  burden  on  the  working  poor.  They 
failed  to  reckon  with  a  new  fact  of  political 
life. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  administra- 
tion— and  I  have  heard  no  one  from  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  House — 
who  has  suggested  that  such  reform  as 
there  is  in  this  bill  was  intended  to  end 
such  impetus  as  now  exists  for  far-reach- 
ins  tax  reform. 

By  contrast  to  the  Times,  this  mom- 
ins's  Post  states: 

We  are  wholly  In  sympathy  with  the  de- 
mands of  many  House  members  for  tax  re- 
forms as  well  as  extension  of  the  surcharge. 
But  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  two  vital 
reforms  have  been  included  in  the  bill  before 
the  House.  By  means  of  a  low-income  allow- 
ance It  would  eliminate  more  than  two  mil- 
lion poor  families  from  the  tax  rolls  and 
lower  the  taxes  paid  by  many  others.  It  would 
fubstantlally  Increase  taxes  for  many  weal- 
thy businessmen  by  repealing  the  7  percent 
credit  allowed  for  investments  In  plant  and 
equipment. 


Then  the  Post  goes  on  to  note: 
The  first  Imperative  Is  for  the  House  to  pass 
the  compromise  bill  today.  The  Senate  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  add  any  amend- 
ments which  It  may  have  forked  out  In  suit- 
able form,  and  a  final  measure  could  be  de- 
vised In  conference.  That  would  leave  for 
(a)  second  bill  the  more  complex  reforms 
which  are  still  In  gestation.  Both  bills  are 
highly  Important.  But  our  national  economy 
should  not  be  left  teetering  on  a  fresh  wave 
of  inflation  while  the  details  of  highly  com- 
plex tax-reforms  are  worked  out. 


I  have  quoted  from  the  Post  editorial 
at  such  length,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
it  well  states  for  me  the  manner  in  which 
I  see  the  relationship  between  this  bill 
and  a  full-fledged  tax-reform  bill  to 
come  before  us  later. 

And,  inasmuch  as  I  have  had  a  fair 
share  of  mail  from  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  about  the  especial  effect  on 
them  of  the  outright  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit— and  since  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  such  repeal  will 
have  an  especially  harsh  effect  on  certain 
businesses  in  the  larger  categories — this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to 
state  that,  in  that  broader  tax  reform 
measure,  one  would  hope  that  attention 
Is  given  to  depreciation  reform,  as  has 
been  indicated,  whereby  such  special 
problems  could  possibly  be  handled  and, 
I  should  think,  on  a  fairer  and  more 
permanent  basis  than  that  provided  by 
the  investment  credit  approach  which 
I  have  never  favored. 

But.  regardless  of  the  date  and  nature 
of  our  future  action  on  tax  reform,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  passage  of  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  minimum  action 
required  of  us  if  inflation  is  ever  to  be 
dampened.  Tliat  is  the  judgment  of  most 
of  the  economists  of  this  Nation :  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  present  and  immediate- 
past  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury— and  I 
hope  it  will  prove,  this  afternoon,  to  also 
be  the  judgment  of  this  House. 

For  defeat  of  this  measure  could,  I 
believe,  have  very  serious  consequences, 
and  not  just  at  home  but  abroad,  as  well. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology that  Is  every  bit  as  hard  to  kill  as 
the  proverbial  snake.  The  inflation  on 
which  that  psychology  feeds  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing far  beyond  its  means  for  far  too 
long— going  back  to  the  early  decisions 
as  made  by  the  last  administration  as  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  its  anticipated  costs, 
and  how  to  finance,  or  not  to  finance 
those  costs.  And  once  the  cycle  of  deficit- 
spending  had  begun  rolling  here  in  Wash- 
ington, inevitably  certain  private  forces 
in  the  economy  broke  loose  in  that  fa- 
miliar process  we  call  the  "wage-price 
spiral,"  and  in  the  tendency  for  people  to 
overbuy  because  they  believe  prices  will 
be  higher  later,  just  as  businessmen  bor- 
row and  build  new  facilities  now  because 
both  interest  and  construction  costs  will 
be  higher  tomorrow. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated,  those  forces  will 
receive  a  substantial  upward  push  once 
again,  even  though  the  surcharge  might 
possibly  be  resurrected  again  at  a  later 
date.  And  If  this  occurs,  perhaps  the  only 
alternative  the  administration  might 
have  Is  the  consideration  of  wage  and 
price  controls  that,  though  some  are  al- 


ready advocating  them,  In  my  opinion 
only  crystallize  existing  problems,  post- 
pone solutions,  halt  competition  and  dis- 
rupt the  interplay  of  the  free-market 
system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  must  pass. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
emphatically  with  the  need  for  tax  re- 
form that  will  spread  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion more  evenly  and  equitably.  I  also 
believe  that  unless  we  can  achieve  price 
stability,  economic  freedom  and  social 
progress  will  be  set  back  seriously  at  a 
time  the  Nation  can  least  afford  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  this  afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  inflation  we 
face  today  is  the  direct  result  of  greater 
and  greater  demand  upon  the  limited 
available  supply  of  money  and  credit, 
manpower,  materials  and  other  re- 
sources. In  short,  it  is  largely  the  result 
of  trying  to  have  both  "guns  and  butter" 
at  the  same  time.  In  a  market  economy, 
as  we  know,  prices  go  up  when  demand 
exceeds  supply  and,  if  the  demand  pres- 
sures are  pervasive  enough,  these  higher 
prices  permeate  the  entire  economy. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
During  the  last  6  months,  consumer 
prices  have  gone  up  at  an  annual  rate 
of  5  percent — a  rate  of  increase,  if  un- 
checked, that  will  double  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  15  years.  This  threat  of  accelerat- 
ing inflation  to  the  working  man  goes  far 
beyond  the  impact  on  his  pay  and  sav- 
ings— his  job  may  also  be  at  stake. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  reces- 
sions— and  the  loss  of  jobs — are  the  al- 
most certain  price  of  failure  to  curb  de- 
mand pressures  when  such  action  is 
needed.  You  will  remember  that  there 
were  three  recessions  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  during  the  last  one 
reached  7  percent,  more  than  twice  the 
current  level  of  joblessness. 

There  are  only  three  principal  ways  of 
dampening  inflationary  pressures.  One  is 
by  cutting  Government  expenditures,  an- 
other is  by  raising  taxes  to  prevent  deficit 
financing    and    to    discourage    private 
spending,   and  the  third— through   the 
Federal  Reserve  system— is  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  credit  available  for  borrowing. 
In  all  truth,  the  use  of  these  three 
anti-inflationary  tools  has  not  been  ef- 
fective because  until  recently  they  have 
not  been  well  coordinated.  In  the  main, 
this  is  because  neither  the  past  or  present 
administration,  the  Federal  Reser\e  or 
the  Congress  fully  realized  the  strength 
of  the  inflationary  forces  at  work.  Even 
after  the  massive  U.S.  involvement  m 
Vietnam  in  1965.  requiring  added  defense 
expenditures  to  a  $30  billion  a  year  level. 
Congress  delayed  more  than  2  years  be- 
fore enacting  the  current  surtax.  This 
delay  resulted  in  tremendous  Federal  def- 
icits and  Inflationary  Federal  borrowing. 
When   the    surtax,    accompanied   by 
mandatory    Federal    expenditure    cuts, 
was  finally  enacted  last  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve — fearful  that  the  economy 
might  be  slowed  down  too  fast^-over- 
reaoted  by  loosening  credit.  The  result, 
as  we  know,  has  been  a  continuation  of 
inflationary  pressures. 

This  Is  the  disheartening  but  factual 
account  of  what  has  happened  and  why 
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we  are  in  the  situation  we  are  in  today  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  are  signs  that  in- 
flaUon  is  running  Its  course.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  unfortunately,  that  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  1  year  will  result  in  a 
Federal  deficit  and  additional  Federal 
borrowing  of  nearly  $15  billion  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

In  my  view,  this  would  be  little  short 
of  disaster,  especially  for  the  less  afflu- 
ent in  our  society,  because  the  result  will 
only  be  to  drive  interest  rates  and  other 
costs  even  higher  and  to  delay  the  roll- 
back process. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
prompt  passage  of  the  surtax  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

A  plausible  argument  is  made  to  com- 
bme  the  tax  surcharge  with  tax  reform 
as  a  sure  means  of  achieving  the  latter 
I  would  support  this  strategy  were  it  not 
for  two  very  important  considerations 
First,  opponents  of  tax  reform— espe- 
ciaUy  m  the  Senate  where  the  filibuster 
is  permitted— would  be  in  a  perfect  posi- 
tion to  insist  on  watered-down  reform  as 
the  price  of  getting  the  surtax  extended 
The  surtax,  in  other  words,  would  al- 
most certainly  become  the  weapon  for 
shooting  down  tax  reform  rather  than 
the  vehicle  for  assuring  its  passage. 

Secondly,  if  extension  of  the  surtax  Is 
delayed,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Con- 
flT.^.^l^  ^  seriously  undermined 
and  that  this  will  trigger  a  continuation 
of  loss  of  confidence  in  the  doUar. 

In  brief,  I  am  convinced  that  the  sur- 
tax extension  and  tax  reform  are  mat- 
tere  of  highest  priority  for  this  Congress 
and  that  prospects  for  effective  action  in 
each  area  are  best  If  the  two  are  consid- 
ered separately  rather  than  together 

Prom  a  personal  and  political  stand- 
point, it  would  be  much  more  convenient 
l^Lf^^  ^  ,**^®  *  different  view  of  the 
matter.  In  light  of  all  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  in  conscience  do  so  and  I 
believe  that  my  decision  will  prove  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

59''9an*''^''^w^  ^^^  *°  ^°te  on  H.R. 
12290,  ostensibly  a  simple  bUl  to  extend 

5L™f''4  ^°^^  y^''  ^"'J  repeal  the 
7-percent  investment  credit. 

As  I  remember  from  the  debate  on  this 
10-percent  surtax  last  year,  we  passed 
this  measure  as  an  interim  device  to  cori- 
trol  inflation  in  conjunction  with  the 
promise  of  a  $6  billion  Federal  budget 
cut.  As  usual  however,  this  surtax  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  bureaucratic  devices 
It  shows  every  sign  of  becoming  perma- 
nent In  fact  we  are  here  today  to  de- 
cided whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
force  a  permanent  extra  levy  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  taxpayers. 

We  must  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
TTus  is  a  war  tax.  This  is  not  a  surcharge 
to  control  inflation  for  inflation  has  been 
rampant  before  and  since  the  passage  of 
this  tax  last  year.  This  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply an  extra  tax  to  fund  the  Vietnam 
war;  a  war  that  forced  one  President  to 
resign  and  a  war  that  stimulated  the 
election  of  another  President  who  prom- 
ised to  unveil  his  secret  formula  for  end- 
ing the  conflict.  The  war  is  stiU  with  us 
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with  no  concrete  progress  toward  peace. 
Maybe  it  is  only  logical  that  we  extend 
the  surtax  and  admit  its  genuine  purpose 
is  to  fund  the  hopeless  Vietnam  war. 

Assuming  however  that  honorable  In- 
tentions prevail,  let  us  discuss  the  bene- 
fits that  have  arisen  during  the  tenure 
of  this  surcharge.  First,  it  was  supposed 
to  hold  down  the  rising  interest  rate. 
Instead,  the  inflationary  spiral  has  been 
soaring  ever  since..  On  December  2,  1968, 
the  prime  interest  rate  rose  from  6  per- 
cent to  6»2  percent.  By  June  10,  1969, 
the  prime  rate  had  risen  to  8y2  percent, 
the  highest  since  the  Civil  War.  Just  last 
weekend  I  was  In  my  home  district  in 
California  and  learned  that  the  prime 
Interest  rate  for  construction  in  Califor- 
nia is  now  9y4  percent.  Yet.  those  who 
argue  that  we  should  extend  this  surtax 
cite  the  benefits  it  will  have  on  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money.  I  can  see  no  bene- 
fit in  a  4-percent  rise  in  the  prime  rata 
from  the  time  of  passage  of  the  original 
legislation.  May  we  ask  who  is  paying 
for  this  rate  Increase?  The  answer  is 
simple,  it  is  the  same  people  who  are 
burdened   with   the   surtax— the   wage 
earner  and  consmner.  The  rate  increase 
is  passed  on  to  the  user  of  public  utili- 
ties, utilities  who  garnered  rate  increases 
themselves  last  year,  citing  the  extra  tax 
burden  as  their  rational.  It  hits  the 
homebuyer   who   has   to   pay   9    to    10 
percent    interest    on    his    mortgage.    It 
hits  the  apartment  dweller  who  must 
sheU  out  extra  rent  as  a  result  of  the 
cost  of  construction  money.  In  the  build- 
ing section  of  the  Sunday  papers  this 
week  I  noted  the  statement  of  an  offi- 
cial of  one  of  the  larger  developers  who 
stated  that  If  the  Interest  rate  stays  at 
this  level,  or  rises,  apartments  will  be 
constructed  only  for  middle  and  upper 
income  dweUers  who  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  high  rents  necessitated  by  the 
increase.  On  one  hand  we  talk  of  more 
low-income  housing.  On  the  other  hand 
we  make  it  impossible  for  low-Income 
housing  to  be  constructed. 

The  proponents  of  the  surtax  also  talk 
of  the  benefits  this  tax  will  have  on  cool- 
ing off  our  overheated  economy  by  check- 
ing rampant  consumer  spending.  This  is 
nonsense.  The  reason  for  the  heat  is  far 
more  attributable  to  the  Incredible  mis- 
management of  our  Government  pro- 
curement programs  then  it  is  to  con- 
sumer outlays.  The  billions  of  dollars 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  military  con- 
tractors   to    compensate    for    overruns 
caused  by  lack  of  fiscal  controls  are  far 
more  important  to  the  causes  of  inflation 
than  are  the  purchase  of  x  amount  of 
color  television  sets  by  the  consumer. 
When  we  in  Congress  have  the  temerity 
to  question  this  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
the  military  we  are  assailed  on  all  sides 
for  our  isolationism  or  our  failure  to 
realize  that  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex is  actually  man's  best  friend.  If  the 
proponents  of  this  tax  will  stand  before 
the  House  and  proclaim  that  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  pass  the  surtax  in  order 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  military  contrac- 
tors, I  will  vote  "Yea"  on  H.R.  12290  as  a 
salute  to  their  honesty.  Otherwise  my 
vote  stays  "Nay." 
A  major  reason  for  my  oMJOsition  to 


extension  is  the  question  of  tax  reform 
Last  year  we  were  promised  effective  ac- 
tion on  proposals  for  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  burden.  My  constitu- 
ents are  pleading  for  some  action.  These 
are  middle-income  wage  earners  i  speak 
of.  Citizens  who  are  earning  over  $10  OOO 
per  year  and  find  their  standard  of  living 
decreasing  rather  then  increasing,  i 
understand  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  experience  when  they  review 
their  mall.  The  only  measure  that  has 
come  out  of  Ways  and  Means,  however  is 
H.R.  12290.  The  excuse  is  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
tax  reform. 

I  therefore  propose  that  we  give  this 
august  committee  all  the  time  it  needs 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  tax  reform.  As 
an  added  incentive  I  propose  that  we 
turn  down  the  surtax  extension  so  as  to 
give  the  committee  a  clean  slate  with 
which  to  work. 

We  must  act  on  tax  reform  this  year. 
Passing  the  surtax  without  other  reform 
measure  will  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the 
American  wage  earner.  The  surtax  is  an 
extra  tax  on  top  of  taxable  income.  What 
about  the  21  millionaires  whose  income 
is  not  taxable.  They  are  not  hit  by  the 
surtax.  What  about  the  special  industries 
blessed  by  highly  favorable  deduction  al- 
lowances. They  are  not  iiurt  by  the  sur- 
tax. What  about  the  tax  loss  hobby  farm- 
ers. They  are  not  hurt  by  the  surtax. 

I  for  one  am  not  going  home  to  my 
constituents  and  tell  them  that  while  we 
did  not  quite  get  around  to  acting  on  tax 
reform,  we  did  find  time  to  add  an  extra 
bite  to  their  present  taxes. 

The  tax  reform  measures  already  pro- 
posed would  raise  revenues  an  estimated 
$9.1  billion.  This  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  for  loss  of  surtax 
revenues  by  spreading  the  burden  to 
those  who  can  afford  it.  We  must  seri- 
ously consider  changes  in  the  depletion 
allowance,  capital  gains  structure,  un- 
limited charitable  contributions  valued 
at  market  price  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tribution, tax  loss  writeoffs  for  nonbusi- 
ness purposes,  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  real  estate— the  favorite  of  the 
slumlords. 

I  repeat,  I  will  not  support  the  surtax 
while  reform  languishes  in  committee 
and  the  military  sugar  daddy  goes  un- 
checked. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  H.R. 
12290  is  returned  to  committee,  and  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  returned,  this  ac- 
tion does  not  foreclose  future  action  by 
the  House  to  extend  the  surtax.  We  have 
already  extended  the  withholding  rates 
for  30  days  which  means  that  the  surtax 
withholding  will  be  continued  temporari- 
ly whether  or  not  H.R.  12290  is  adopted 
today. 

If  a  vote  for  H.R.  12290  was  only  a 
vote  for  the  surtax  extension  I  might  be 
inclined  to  vote  "yes"  but  I  am  afraid 
that  a  vote  for  H.R.  12290,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  is  a  vote  against  tax  re- 
form. For  years  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  need  for  tax  reform.  In  prin- 
ciple we  have  all  agreed  that  reform  was 
necessary  but  somehow  the  time  was 
never  right  to  do  anything  about  It.  Al- 
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ways  there  was  more  Important  business 
to  take  care  of  first. 

Today  we  are  heaiing  this  same  argu- 
ment again.  "The  surtax  is  too  important 
to  become  entangled  in  tax  reform,"  some 
say.  "Let's  pass  the  surtax  first  and  then 
maybe  there  will  be  time  to  consider 
reform."  But  I  am  not  siu-e  there  will  be 
time.  Tax  reform  is  difficult  business. 
Without  the  pressure  for  the  surtax  ex- 
tension, I  am  not  sure  that  tax  reform 
will  ever  happen. 

On  my  list  of  priorities,  tax  reform 
comes  first,  and  the  surtax  comes  second. 
By  extending  the  surtax  without  signifi- 
cant tax  reform,  we  are  only  perpetuat- 
ing an  inequitable  situation.  If  we  are  to 
ask  the  American  people  to  continue 
paying  a  10-percent  surtax  for  the  next 
6  months,  and  a  5-percent  surtax  for  the 
6  months  after  that,  I  want  to  see  the 
tax  burden  spread  fairly  among  all  tax- 
payers. But  this  will  only  happen  if  we 
deal  with  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
stock  options,  capital  gains,  and  other 
tax  loopholes  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  extending  the  surtax.  This  position 
was  supported  in  the  Senate  last  week 
when  the  Democratic  policy  committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Mans- 
field, voted  imanimously  to  demand  that 
the  surtax  extension  be  accompanied  by 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

Just  yesterday  on  NBC's  "Meet  the 
Press,"  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, said  that  the  surtax  should  be  ex- 
tended but  that  final  action  was  not  nec- 
essary at  this  time. 

If  necessary,  extend  withholding  rates  as 
they  did  for  30  days,  and  do  It  again — 

Heller  said — 
and  meanwhile  hammer  out  some  commit- 
ments that  mean  meaningful  tax  reform  so 
that  you  don't  have  a  lot  of  people  forced  to 
pay  the  surtax  while  there  are  a  lot  of  others 
who  are  allowed  to  escape  scott  free. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  follow  Dr.  Heller's 
prescription. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  condition 
of  our  economy,  as  are  my  colleagues, 
and  indeed  the  taxpayers.  Certainly  I 
am  eager  for  the  Congress  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  curb  inflation 
and  to  set  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

After  careful  study  and  deliberation, 
however,  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
means  we  are  now  considering  to  effect 
a  more  stable  economy. 

The  surtax  was  imposed  last  year  as 
a  brake  against  inflation — yet  it  has 
proved  a  catalyst  instead,  as  evidenced 
by  the  continued  soaring  of  prices  and 
interest  rates.  How  can  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  the  solution  lies  in  tax  reform, 
not  in  "more  of  the  same"  surtax. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  prom- 
ised, and  in  turn  have  promised  the 
American  people,  meaningful  tax  re- 
form ;  we  are  again  assiued  of  tax  reform 
in  exchange  for  extending  the  surtax, 
yet  we  sit  here  emptyhanded. 

Granted,  the  tax  bill  before  us  does 
include  repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit,  and  It  does  abolish  taxes  for 
a  certain  percentage  of  our  impoverished 
Americans.  I  applaud  these  provisions, 
but  while  they  are  desirable,  they  are 


only  token  appeals,  and  do  in  no  way 
constitute  sufficient  tax  reform. 

They  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
den long  borne  by  the  middle  class,  that 
forgotten  segment  of  our  society.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  continue  support- 
ing the  economy — not  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared for  disturbing  consequences.  Mid- 
dle-class discontent  stems  not  from  the 
level  or  amomit  of  taxes  they  must  pay, 
but  rather  from  the  tax  loopholes  which 
unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  more. 

Passage  of  this  extension  would  sig- 
nify our  readiness  and  willingness  to 
perpetuate  these  inequities  of  our  tax 
structure. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  ask  the 
bulk  of  our  wage  and  salary  earners  to 
bear  yet  a  greater  burden  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wealthy.  This  is  not  only  un- 
just— it  is  intolerable,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  confronted  with  a  taxpayers'  revolt  if 
we  do  not  rectify  these  inequities. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  H.R. 
12290 — against  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax, against  the  nearly  meaningless 
poverty  provision  of  the  bill,  and  against 
the  loopholes  involved  in  the  repeal  of 
the  7 -percent  investment  credit. 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  interest 
groups  and  individual  overburdened  tax- 
payers have  been  exerting  substantial 
pressure  on  Congress  to  completely  re- 
vamp the  existing  tax  structure  of  this 
Nation.  The  bill  in  question  today  is  a 
farce  to  the  concerns  of  these  citizens, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  seriously  hamper 
efforts  to  overhaul  our  tax  system. 

As  my  colleagues — Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
Pm-TON,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr. 
Gibbons — said  of  this  bill  in  separate 
views  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee report: 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  relin- 
quish leverage  and  relax  pressures  for  tax 
reforms  which  are  critically  needed  to  in- 
crease Government  revenues  and  eliminate 
the  rampant  Injustice  which  threatens  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation's  tax  system. 


The  inequities  in  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem are  multiplied  by  the  surtax.  The 
surtax  makes  no  effort  to  see  that  the 
theory  behind  the  income  tax — that  each 
person  pay  according  to  his  means — is 
put  into  effect.  The  loopholes  are  still 
there;  the  poor  and  middle  class  still  pay 
a  disproportionate  share  of  their  incomes 
in  taxes.  And  the  surtax  itself  is  not  grad- 
uated, so  that  the  poor  and  middle  class 
must  suffer  more. 

Even  granting  that  the  Government 
needs  the  estimated  surtax  revenues  of 
$9.26  billion,  a  much  more  equitable  and 
reasonable  way  to  raise  it  would  be  to 
revamp  the  tax  system  and  close  the 
existing  loopholes,  so  that  all  Americans 
will  pay  their  proportionate  share  in 
taxes. 

So  the  surtax  is  unfair.  And  as  if  it 
were  an  ironic  hoax,  the  surtax  has  not 
even  done  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 
It  has  not  checked  the  spirallng  infla- 
tion gripping  this  Nation,  and  it  has  not 
kept  interest  rates  down.  Once  again, 
only  the  prosperous — the  businesses — 
are  relatively  unscathed  by  the  surtax. 
The  average  taxpayer  Is  hurt  greatly. 


Business  merely  passes  Its  Eidditional 
costs  along  to  the  consumer,  who  must 
pay  more  for  goods  and  services,  and 
thus  must  demand  more  in  wages.  The 
surtax,  then,  is  not  deflationary.  It  is,  in 
reality,  inflationary. 

Thus,  I  cannot  vote  today  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  Moreover,  there 
are  other  measures  in  H.R.  12290  which 
I  cannot  support. 

A  major  stiunbling  block  foi^me  is  the 
poverty  provision  of  this  bill:  While  I 
could  support  this  measuie  as  a  first  step 
toward  eliminating  injustice  in  the  tax 
and  welfare  systems  in  the  United  States, 
when  it  is  connected  with  the  surtax 
extension,  it  becomes  a  cruel  joke  to  the 
poor.  As  I  have  pointed  out  previously, 
the  present  bill  cancels  hope  for  an  over- 
haul of  the  tax  structure,  and  reform  of 
the  welfare  system  appears  just  as 
unlikely. 

In  addition  to  this  measure,  I  could 
not  disagree  more  strongly  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  is  repealed  by  this  bill.  While 
I  surely  favor  repeal  of  this  costly,  im- 
necessary,  and  unfair  tax  break  for 
business,  the  way  it  is  done  in  this  bill, 
like  the  surtax  extension,  favors  the 
prosperous.  The  exemptions  provided  for 
steamship  and  pipeline  companies  can- 
not be  justified  except  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  disproportionate  political 
clout.  Are  we  once  again  going  to  let  the 
prosperous  special  interests  dominate 
over  the  will  of  the  people?  I  say  it  is 
about  time  we  stand  up  and  say  "No!" 

It  is  now  time  for  this  Congress  to  en- 
gage in  meaningful  reform  of  the  major 
injustices  in  this  society.  It  is  too  late  to 
do  anything  less. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  before  the  House  today  is 
a  most  difficult  one,  indeed,  and  I  feel 
it  could  well  be  one  of  the  most  crucial 
of  this  91st  Congress.  When  the  sur- 
charge issue  first  came  before  us  last 
year  I  voted  for  it  reluctantly — and  with 
the  sincere  hope  and  full  expectation 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  surcharge  beyond  its  scheduled  ex- 
piration date  today. 

But  the  legislative  process  requires  that 
we  face  realities — that  we  be  responsive 
to  urgent  national  needs.  Like  most  peo- 
ple, I  personally  would  much  rather  see 
taxes  reduced.  However,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  10-percent  surcharge 
until  next  January — and  then  phasing 
it  out  at  ")  percent  between  January  and 
June  30.  1970— is  in  my  judgment  a  step 
that  must  be  taken.  Temporai-y  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge,  no  matter  how 
distasteful  it  may  be.  is  necessary  if  the 
Congress  it  to  supply  responsible  fiscal 
restraint  to  aid  in  reversing  present  in- 
flationaiT  pressures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  serious 
choice  to  make.  Sadly  enough,  the  tax- 
payer is  caught  in  the  middle.  He  must 
pay  either  way  whether  it  be  through 
inflation  or  higher  taxes.  I  personally 
fear  that  if  this  legislation  is  not  adopted 
the  ensuing  inflation  would  prove  to  be 
far  more  costly  than  continuing  the  sur- 
tax temporarily. 

We  know  that  inflation  is  a  vicioxis 
form  of  hidden  taxes  which  no  one  can 
escape.  It  erodes  the  purchasing  power 
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of  wages,  savings,  insurance,  pensions, 
retirement  checks,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
welfare  payments.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
cruelest  form  of  all  taxes  because  it  hits 
hardest  the  poor  and  the  elderly  living 
on  meager  or  fixed  incomes.  They  find 
their  limited  dollars  buying  fewer  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Recognizing  this.  HM. 
12290  makes  a  start  on  tax  reform  by 
adopting  a  low-income  allowance  which 
will  remove  from  the  tax  rolls  many  per- 
sons whose  personal  or  family  Income  Is 
near  or  below  poverty  levels. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  feel  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  Federal  spending.  However,  the 
House  has  already  acted  to  impose  ex- 
penditure limits  for  fiscal  year  1970  by 
Including  an  overall  ceiling  of  $192.9 
billion  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1969  which  gives  us 
some  assurance  of  a  spending  limit  even 
though  there  is  no  such  provision  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  vote  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  surcharge  at  a  time  when 
everyone  is  carrying  such  a  heavy  tax 
burden  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels.  I  do  feel  that  the  serious  financial 
situation  which  confronts  our  Nation  to- 
day leaves  no  choice.  Therefore  I  shall 
vote  for  H.R.  12290.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever. I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I 
shall  continue  to  work  for  elimination 
of  unnecessary  and  ineflfective  spending 
programs  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing to  seek  meaningful  and  overall 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
surtax.  I  opposed  the  original  surtax  on 
the  grounds  that  if  Government  spend- 
ing were  cut  we  would  not  have  needed 
to  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  our  citizens. 
Experience  shows  that  Government  tends 
to  spend  all  that  it  takes  In.  and  often 
more,  and  I  am  afraid  a  day  of  an  ac- 
counting occurs  in  Government  spend- 
ing just  as  it  does  in  the  lives  of 
Individuals. 

I  believe  most  of  the  people  of  the 
coimtry  are  against  the  extension  of  the 
tax,  and  I  think  this  is  a  thoughtful  and 
correct  conclusion  on  their  part.  They 
are  in  effect  saying  you  passed  a  sur- 
charge and  predicted  it  would  curb  in- 
flation last  year  and  now  you  come  back 
to  us  and  say  we  must  continue  the  sur- 
tax when  the  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  surtax  has  not  curbed  inflation  and 
Is  not  a  suitable  substitute  to  reduction 
of  expenditui-es.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  places  in  which  these  reductions 
can  be  made.  The  measure  before  us  does 
aid  people  who  are  welfare  recipients,  but 
what  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
taxpayers,  who  are  the  real  backbone  of 
our  Nation  and  its  economy,  the  vast 
middle  class?  There  is  no  relief  for  them 
in  this  measure  and  no  assurance  in  this 
bill  of  any  immediate  relief.  No  issue  is 
more  important  to  the  American  people 
today   than   that   of   an  equitable   tax 
structure  and  the  elimination  of  unes- 
sential Government  spending. 

Of  course.  I  should  like  to  support  the 
administration  in  this  measure,  but  In 
good  faith  I  cannot  do  so.  If  this  bill  is 
defeated  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
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gress  have  to  all  go  back  and  review  again 
the  budget  and  if  we  review  carefully 
we  will  And  there  is  fat  to  be  trimmed, 
there  are  priorities,  and  there  are  ways 
of  making  do  with  what  we  have  and 
with  what  we  can  afford.  The  American 
people,  in  my  opinion,  want  the  budget 
trimmed  rather  than  to  continue  big 
spending  and  high  taxes.  They  are  not 
willing  to  watch  inflation  spiral  upward 
and  at  the  same  time  have  to  assume  the 
continuation  of  the  surtax.  My  vote  will 
be  against  the  continuation  of  the  surtax 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vot- 
ing today  in  favor  of  extending  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge— but  with  serious 
reservations. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
and  I  repeat  now— the  time  for  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  is  long  overdue.  I 
regret  very  much  that  it  is  not  part  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

I  have  followed  both  the  earlier  survey 
tax  reform  proposals,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Cohen  proposals,  quite  closely. 

In  February,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 
Among  other  things,  I  advocated  stricter 
surveillance  of  exempt  organizations.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  has  made 
a  tentative  decision  in  this  direction. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that 
neither  foundations,  nor  just  about  all 
of  the  other  areas  needing  reform,  are 
dealt  with  today. 

In  April,  I  commended  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Kennedy  for  their  tax  reform  proposals. 
I  had  hoped  that  some  of  those  proposals 
would  be  before  us  now. 

For  example,  the  proposed  limits  on 
farm  losses  would  eliminate  a  tax  gim- 
mick employed  by  the  wealthy. 

A  minimum  income  tax  would  assure 
that  the  rich  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

The  proposal  oft  allocating  deductions 
would  certainly  plug  a  good  many  loop- 
holes. 

And  what  about  the  biggest  abuse,  the 
oil  depletion  allowance?  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  reduce  it  to  15 
percent  in  the  case  of  domestic  oil  and 
eliminate  it  in  the  case  of  foreign  oil. 
The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
the  reduction  alone  would  increase  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  about  $600  million  an- 
nually. I  think  this  loophole  must  be 
closed,  and  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  to  list 
other  areas  that  cry  out  for  tax  reform. 
But  we  all  know  about  them. 

In  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said,  the 
present  state  of  our  economy  compels 
me  to  vote  for  the  surcharge.  Inflationary 
pressures  have  reached  critical  propor- 
tions. If  we  are  to  avoid  even  more 
serious,  and  tragic,  problems,  the  econ- 
omy must  be  cooled  down— and  fast. 

I  think  that  controlling  inflation  is 
paramount  at  this  time.  But  I  also  think 
that  tax  reform  measures  are  crucial, 
and  that  they  must  be  enacted  soon. 
Nothing  less  than  the  integrity  of  our 
tax  system,  and  the  collection  of  nearly 
all  Federal  revenues,  depends  on  this. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vote  with 
great  reluctance  for  the  extension  of  the 
surcharge. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  CHJPOsitlon  to  HJl.  12290.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  pres- 
ent surtax  is  about  as  obnoxious  a  tax 
as  a  tax  can  be.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the 
administration  should  be  asking  its  re- 
peal instead  of  its  extension.  If  we  are 
to  flght  inflation  then  we  must  cut  def- 
icit Government  spending  rather  than 
continue  to  increase  such  spending  We 
must  face  reality  and  start  establishing 
spending  priorities  Instead  of  continu- 
ing the  practice  of  promising  something 
for  everybody.  Certainly  the  argument 
that  tax  reform  is  needed  is  a  meritori- 
ous one.  but  also,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
being  used  by  some  who  have  continu- 
ally voted  for  continual  spending  to  clear 
themselves  of  yesterday's  sins  of  com- 
mission and  big  spending  which  has  put 
us  into  the  economic  bind  we  are  in  to- 
day. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  accept  their  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  taxes  because  they 
recognize  the  fact  that  taxes  are  nece.s- 
sary.  Most  of  them  do  not  complain  too 
strongly  as  long  as  they  are  convinced 
that  they  are  being  fairly  treated  by 
those  in  Government  who  are  asked  'o 
give  them  a  fair  shake. 

In  the  case  of  the  surtax,  however,  it 
is  dlflBcult  to  convince  the  American  tax- 
payer today  that  he  is  being  treated 
fairly. 

All  the  things  that  the  taxpayers  were 
told  last  year  concerning  the  tax  has 
proven  to  be  false.  The  taxpayers  weie 
told  then  that  the  surtax  was  an  emer- 
gency tax  and  was  only  a  temporary  one 
needed  to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral 
that  was  wiping  out  the  savings  and  sal- 
aries of  the  average  American  retiree 
and  wage  earner.  We  were  further  told 
that  the  tax  would  be  followed  by  mas- 
sive Federal  cuts  in  spending.  Today 
Federal  spending  goes  higher  and  higher 
and  we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwinds 
of  such  recklessness.  Yet,  I  flnd  far  too 
few  who  are  inclined  to  recognize  tlie 
need  now  to  establish  priorities  and  to 
cut  future  spending  for  giveaway  pro- 
grams both  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  the  feeling  and  realization  now, 
that  the  tax  is  real  and  talks  about  Fed- 
eral cuts  are  phony,  is  there  then  any 
wonder  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
fed  up  and  opposed  to  the  continuation 
of  the  surtax  now. 

It's  about  time  that  the  Congress  make 
some  attempt  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  manage  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and 
our  stumbling  economy.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  surtax  is  not  the  answer. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  dishonest,  to  say  the  least,  that  we  have 
only  two  alternatives:  either  rampaging 
inflation— accelerating  inflation— or  the 
passage  of  the  extension  of  the  surtax. 
There  are  other  alternatives.  Were  this 
House  to  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  would  have  taken  the  mo.st 
effective  alternative,  not  mentioned  in 
the  debate  and  which  I  happen  to  believe 
is  the  only  alternative  which  will  work. 
and  that  is  to  cut  spending  by  the  Cen- 
tral Govenunent.  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment when  it  passed  the  10-percent 
surtax  suggested  by  President  Johnson 
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in  1968  that  this  would  be  a  temporary 
tax.  I  believe  Congress  should  honor  that 
commitment  and  take  realistic  measures 
to  concentrate  on  how  we  can  cut  spend- 
ing rather  than  how  we  can  Increase 
taxation. 

How  can  we  cut  spending? 

First,  by  decreasing  the  debt  ceiling  In 
an  orderly  fashion.  What  is  the  history 
of  Congress  In  Increasing  taxes?  When  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1961,  which  was  the 
last  year  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, the  national  debt  stood  at  $289,200 
million.  The  debt  limitation  Increases 
were  as  follows: 

November  26,  1963:  raised  the  limit  to 
$315  billion; 

June  27,  1964 :  raised  the  limit  to  $324 
billion; 

June  24,  1965:  raised  the  limit  to  $328 
billion; 

June  24,  1966:  raised  the  limit  to  $330 
billion; 

March  2,  1967:  raised  the  limit  to  $336 
billion ; 

June  30,  1967:  raised  the  permanent 
ceiling  from  $285  to  $358  billion,  with  a 
flexible  celling  of  $365  billion  in  any  given 
fiscal  year; 

March  19, 1969:  raised  permanent  debt 
limit  from  $358  to  $365  billion,  with  1- 
year  temporary  celling  of  $377  billion. 

I  voted  against  every  one  of  these  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limit  on  the  very 
practical  assumption,  which  certainly 
has  proven  to  be  correct,  that  the  more 
money  we  authorize  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Government,  the  more  is  spent. 
The  national  budget  has  Increased  from 
$79.8  billion  In  1961  to  $186  bllUon.  The 
increase  alone  In  spending  Is  more  than 
the  total  national  budget  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  I 
would  like  to  afilrm  in  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions that  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  Congress  and  not  always 
with  the  administration. 

Second,  Congress,  If  it  were  interested 
In  combating  Inflation,  should  have 
postponed  the  Increase  in  congressional 
pay  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
set  the  stage  by  cutting  congressional 
salaries  as  a  token  beginning.  This  would 
have  saved  $6,687,500  each  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  savings  in  those  agencies 
where  salaries  are  based  on  congres- 
sional schedules.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
enough  dedicated  people  in  this  coimtry 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  serve 
the  Nation  who  would  not  put  salary 
ahead  of  service. 

Third,  realistic  measm-es  should  have 
been  taken  in  terms  of  tax  reform:  to 
assure  legitimate  foimdations  fair  tax 
consideration  but  to  impose  the  full 
measure  of  the  tax  law  on  those  who  use 
the  foimdatlon  as  a  coverup  for  political 
activities  and  private  business;  to  tax 
charitable  institutions  on  that  portion  of 
their  income  derived  from  real  estate  not 
used  for  purposes  for  which  the  charity 
is  set  up  and  to  expect  taxes  on  those 
activities  which  are  profltmaking;  read- 
justment of  depletion  allowances;  and 
revision  of  tax-free  Investments  in  keep- 
ing with  a  realistic  assurance  of  munici- 
pal needs. 

Fourth,  a  slgniflcant  cut  in  foreign  aid. 
in  fact  a  moratorium  on  foreign  aid  un- 
til resources  In  the  pipeline  are  complete- 
ly used  up. 


Fifth,  delayed  spending  in  the  space 
program,  assuring  our  continuing  inter- 
est in  space  but  preventing  accelerated 
activity,  the  result  of  which  is  purely  a 
questionable  matter  of  national  prestige. 

Sixth,  to  set  up  some  means  by  which 
meaningful  cuts  can  be  made  in  military 
spending  to  prevent  waste.  This  must  be 
in  keeping  with  the  necessity  for  mlUtary 
superiority. 

Seventh,  prevent  the  formation  of 
new  programs  and  activities  which  are 
not  vital  to  our  immediate  needs. 

Eighth,  postpone  increases  in  the  con- 
gressional staffs.  If  the  Government 
were  not  constantly  increasing  its  activi- 
ties, this  staff  increase  would  not  have 
been  necessary,  but  necessary  or  not,  it 
should  have  been  delayed  as  a  means  of 
economizing.  In  pay  alone,  the  House 
staff  increases  amount  to  an  annual  out- 
lay of  $3,262,580.  To  provide  each  new 
staff  member  with  ofBce  equipment, 
phone,  and  so  forth,  estimated  conserva- 
tively at  $800  per  employee,  there  will  be 
an  additional  immediate  capital  outlay 
of  $345,000.  To  carry  this  matter  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  the  demand  for  more  ofBce  space 
and  the  need  to  build  a  new  House  Of- 
flce  Building,  with  its  additonal  costs  for 
maintenance,  equipment,  service,  and  so 
forth.  The  answer  is  not  in  additional 
staff  but  in  improved  business  manage- 
ment practices. 

Ninth.  Congress  should  return  many 
responsibilities  now  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  belonging  to  the 
States,  the  communities,  and  individuals. 

Tenth,  Congress  should  delay  some 
public  works. 

Along  with  these  things  which  Con- 
gress should  have  done,  there  are  several 
things  Congress  should  not  do: 

First,  it  should  not  permit  imports  to 
create  havoc  with  domestic  Industry. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  inflation? 

Automatically,  it  would  put  money  in 
the  Federal  tax  treasury.  For  every  busi- 
ness that  goes  under  the  wire  because  of 
unfair  import  policies,  there  is  a  result- 
ant loss  of  income  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Should  domestic  produce  cost  a  bit 
more,  it  would  be  a  far  better  use  of  the 
consumer  dollar  than  the  giving  of  that 
dollar  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
form  of  increased  taxes  because,  at  least. 
It  would  provide  increased  employment 
and,  understandably,  a  lessened  welfare 
load. 

Second,  it  should  not  transfer  spend- 
ing from  the  individual  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  inflation  is  caused  by  excessive 
spending.  To  take  the  right  to  spend  the 
dollar  a  taxpayer  earns  away  from  the 
taxpayer  and  give  it  to  the  Government 
does  not  reduce  spending  and.  therefore, 
cannot  in  itself  stop  the  inflation  spiral. 

The  most  frequently  used  argtmient  for 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  has  been  that, 
coupled  with  the  cut  in  spending,  it  can 
accomplish  the  job  of  cooling  the  econ- 
omy. My  position  is  that  if  Government 
would  cut  its  spending  significantly,  the 
job  could  be  done  without  increasing 
taxes  and  be  done  far  more  effectively. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  support  or  lack  of 
support  for  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  fact  is  that  the  same  Representa- 
tives of  Congress,  by  and  large,  who  have 


voted  for  increases  in  Government  spend- 
ing and  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  the  very  ones  who  have  been 
telling  us  that  the  only  way  we  can  cool 
the  economy  Is  to  extend  the  surtax.  All 
the  President  can  do  is  to  administer  the 
programs  created  by  Congress  and 
funded  by  Congress.  It  is  high  time 
Washington  listened  to  the  people.  The 
people  have  served  notice  that  taxation 
is  getting  excessive.  They  want  Congress 
to  cut  Govermnent  spending  and  not  to 
increase  taxes. 

I  am  sure  my  own  questionnaire,  to 
which  I  received  some  14,000  replies,  re- 
fiects  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  throughout  the  Nation.  My  ques- 
tionnaire indicated  that  85  percent  of 
those  who  answered  the  questionnaire 
were  opposed  to  continuing  the  surtax.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  surtax  if  I  had  been  convinced,  which 
I  am  not,  that  there  was  no  other  alter- 
natives to  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation  or  of  the  dollar.  Since  I  believe 
there  are  other  alternatives  which  Con- 
gress refuses  to  consider,  I  will  vote 
against  the  continuation  of  the  surtax. 
It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only  way 
Congress  will  cut  spending  is  by  not 
making  increased  tax  income  available. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
supporter  of  comprehensive  tax  reform, 
particularly  with  respect  to  equity  for 
the  middle  income  and  elderly  taxpayer. 
I  would  prefer  that  we  had  a  more  mean- 
ingful measure  before  us  today. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  Federal  in- 
come tax  rates,  probably  alone  among 
all  taxes,  are  actually  substantially  lower 
now,  even  with  the  surcharge,  than  they 
were  in  1950. 

For  too  long,  however,  the  crazy-quilt 
pattern  of  Federal  tax  laws  has  been 
permitted  to  develop  and  persist  to  the 
detriment  of  men  and  women  whose 
economic  existence  depends  on  their 
ability  to  earn  wages  and  salaries.  Over 
the  years,  tax  reform  has  been  shunted 
aside  with  expedient  excuses  that  per- 
petuate injustice.  The  American  people 
demand  tax  justice.  And  the  time  is 
now — this  session  of  Congress. 

The  1-year  phaseout  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the 
American  working  man  from  disas- 
trously devaluating  infiation.  Not  a  sin- 
gle economist  of  any  persuasion,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  stated  otherwise. 

My  vote  is  predicated  on  the  assur- 
ance by  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
and  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
bill  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
this  year. 

It  is  also  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  phaseout  of  the  tax  surcharge, 
and  I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  against 
any  further  extension  of  the  surcharge. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  HJR.  12290  is  more  than  a  tax 
bill  designed  to  help  control  infiation  by 
withdrawing  from  the  already  swollen 
stream  of  purchasing  power  some  $9.2 
biUion. 

This  legislation  is  a  humanitarian  bill, 
designed  to  eliminate  from  our  Federal 
tax  rolls  a  vast  number  of  America's 
poor.  Under  this  sensible  plan.  5  million 
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taxpayers  with  Incomes  below  the  ofBcial 
poverty  income  level  will  not  have  to 
pay  any  more  Federal  inccane  tax.  Previ- 
ously, they  were  liable  for  $100  or  more 
each  year  in  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  extended 
to  these  5  million  taxpayers,  some  8  mil- 
lion other  Americans  will  have  their  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  appreciably  reduced. 
These  millions  are  those  whose  incomes 
are  presently  slightly  above  the  poverty 
income  line. 

The  loss  of  Federal  revenue  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  humanitarian  acts  amounts 
to  $625  million  for  a  full  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  well  afford  such  a  loss  when 
it  means  that  some  more  than  12  million 
poor  Americans  will  be  able  to  spend 
more  of  their  earnings  on  themselves 
and  their  families  for  essential  goods  and 
services.  Thus  $625  million  represents 
purchasing  power  of  the  poor.  It  deser/es 
to  be  left  in  the  stream  ofx^p^jijing 
for  the  poor.  ^| 

President  Nixon  in  his  tax  reform  pro- 
gram strongly  recommended  tax  bene- 
fits for  our  country's  poor.  The  tax  meas- 
ure •  before  us  reflects  the  President's 
wishes."  It  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
aspect  of  much  needed  tax  reform  'oe 
incorporated  in  th;3  bill.  To  delay  such 
tax  benefit  to  some  future  date,  or  de- 
fer such  benefit  to  the  time  when  a  com- 
plete overall  tax  package  is  readied, 
would  perpetuate  an  injustice  to  the 
poor  that  should  have  been  remedied 
much  earlier  than  now. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  tax  bill — 
including  its  humanitarian  low-income 
allowance — as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  choice  before  us  today  is  be- 
tween pouring  oil  or  water  on  a  raging 
fire.  It  is  that  simple. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  serious  inflation. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  of  our  own  making, 
for  when  inflation  threatened  to  burst  the 
bounds  erected  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  we  were  asked  to  enact  the 
surcharge,  about  2  years  ago.  Congress 
failed  to  act.  We  waited  until  the  prob- 
lem became  ever  more  serious.  One  result 
was  that  the  remedy  we  finally  applied — 
the  10-percent  surtax — took  longer  than 
some  expected  to  be  effective. 

The  surtax  is  about  to  expire,  but  in- 
flation is  not.  The  Federal  Government 
has  achieved  a  certain  position  in  relation 
to  inflation.  To  maintain  that  position, 
we  may  not  necessarily  have  to  increase 
the  pressure  against  inflation — but  we 
must  not  let  up  the  pressure. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  that 
pressure  Is  the  surcharge.  Unfortunately, 
we  must  keep  it  in  force  as  a  curb  on 
spending  and,  much  more  important,  to 
guarantee  that  through  the  coming  fiscal 
year  the  Govermnent's  finances  remain 
in  surplus.  The  reason  for  the  latter  point 
Is  obvious — the  Federal  Government 
must  avoid  going  to  the  money  market 
for  additional  deficit  financing. 

Oiu-  passage  of  this  bill  will  have  the 
effect  of  dampening  flames  until  they  are 
under  more  control.  It  Is  a  positive  step 
to  maintain  the  slight  advantage  we  now 
hold  over  inflation. 

If  we  fail  to  act,  we  will  be  adding  fuel 
to  inflation's  fires.  Government  revenues 
will  fall  short  of  the  programed  amounts. 


The  surplus  will  disappear.  The  budget 
will  slide  into  a  deficit  position,  despite 
our  efforts  to  hold  the  line.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  force  the  Government  to  raise 
money  by  adding  to  the  national  debt, 
we  will  be  tightening  the  noose  that  al- 
ready is  strangling  credit  and  driving  in- 
terest rates  up.  All  the  infiationary  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  us  for  the  past 
several  years  will  be  intensified. 

Levying  a  new  tax  is  never  popular. 
Holding  tax  rates  up  when  they  have  been 
scheduled  to  go  down  is  also  unpopular. 
What  we  have  before  us  is  a  phased  re- 
duction of  the  surtax.  At  the  end  of  1969, 
the  surtax  rate  will  be  reduced  to  5  per- 
cent and  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  it 
a  year  from  now.  This  can  be  done  be- 
cause this  bill  also  repeals  the  7-percent 
investment  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  inflation  can  be 
popular.  Because  inflation  boosts  earned 
income  it  is  like  a  pleasant  drug;  it  is 
exhilarating  to  take  and  we  do  not  fore- 
see the  harmful  effects. 

But  we  are  here  to  carry  out  a  re- 
sponsible job,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  not 
popular.  The  brief  popularity  we  might 
win  by  voting  against  extension  of  the 
surtax  would  be  a  small  reward  indeed 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  scale  with  the 
inflationary  damage  we  would  do  to  our 
economy  and  hence  to  our  citizens  if  we 
fail  to  pass  this  bill. 

We  cannot  afford,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  still  greater  force  added  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures  tiiat  are  already 
threatening  the  economy. 

This  legislation  which  I  support  to- 
day is  comprehensive.  The  "low  income 
allowance"  feature  is  a  significant  re- 
form feature  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. In  addition,  the  provision  to  ac- 
celerate the  depreciation  allowance  for 
pollution  control  facilities  is  important 
in  encouraging  greater  private  industry 
utilization  of  pollution  abatement  facili- 
ties. These  two  features  alone  are  steps 
toward  tax  reform.  More  must  be  done 
and  will  be  done  by  the  House  in  August. 
In  short,  we  carmot  afford  not  to  act — 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay.  To  keep 
the  restraints  intact  which  we  have 
placed  with  diflBculty  on  inflation,  we 
must  extend  the  surcharge,  but  this  bill 
cuts  the  rate  to  5  percent  on  January 
1  and  that  is  helpful.  There  is  no  time 
to  spare.  We  must  act  responsibly  now — 
or  the  people  to  whom  we  are  responsible 
will  suffer  the  terrible  consequences. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  we 
are  reaching  the  point  in  this  Nation 
where  one  must  be  rich  to  survive  ade- 
quately. If  a  persons  station  in  life  is 
somewhere  between  riches  and  poverty, 
it  seems  he  is  invariably  struggling  to 
exist. 

Middle-income  families  are  gouged 
unmercifully  by  both  our  present  tax 
system  and  runaway  inflation.  They  are 
being  taxed  to  the  point  of  impoverish- 
ment while  the  rich  enjoy  so  many  tax 
loopholes  and  the  poor  receive  aid  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

I  do  not  like  what  is  happening  in 
America.  Our  middle-income  families  are 
fast  becoming  the  poor  families  of  our 
Nation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
working  hard  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  have  not  done  anything  about  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  and  other  glaring 


loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  that  benefit 
rich  individuals  and  corporations.  But 
instead  we  are  asked  to  strike  another 
blow  at  the  economic  heart  of  middle-in- 
come families  through  the  extension  of 
the  surtax. 

I  am  vigorously  and  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  kind  of  business.  It  is  un- 
conscionable to  even  consider  adding  to 
the  burden  of  middle-income  families 
while  so  much  tax  revenue  is  going  down 
the  drain  because  the  rich  are  flipping 
through  loopholes  that  we  have  not 
closed. 

The  struggling  middle-income  wage 
earner  with  a  wife  and  two  children  and 
$12,000  of  taxable  income,  paid  almost 
20  percent  of  it  directly  to  the  Federal 
Govenmient  this  year. 

Piled  on  top  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
bill  of  the  middle-income  family  was  the 
surtax  and  Federal  excise  taxes  such  as 
social  security  payments  and  real  estate, 
personal  property,  sales,  and  gasoline 
taxes. 

These  are  heavy  burdens  which  have 
been  borne  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  loyalty  to  our  Nation. 

I  have  been  receiving  an  increasing 
number  of  letters  from  middle-income 
taxpayers  complaining  that  some  of  the 
rich  are  getting  richer  at  their  expense. 
If  indignation  continues  to  grow,  it 
could  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  the  present 
tax  system.  It  is  a  largely  self-enforcing 
system  and  its  foundation  is  the  basic 
honesty  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
its  ungrudging  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  to  pay  a  relatively  lai-ge 
amoimt  of  taxes. 

But  if  this  willingness  turns  to  wide- 
spread cynicism  as  loopholes  which  ben- 
efit the  wealthy  remain  intact,  the  sys- 
tem cannot  survive. 

I  believe  any  extension  of  the  surtax, 
under  the  circumstances,  should  be  re- 
lated to  corporations  and  not  to  indi- 
viduals. Our  present  course  is  unfair  and 
unjust  because  once  again  we  are  soak- 
ing Americans  who  can  least  afford  to 
pay  while  doing  nothing  to  acquire  a  fair 
share  of  taxes  from  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  surtax.  This  tax  was  originally  con- 
ceived and  sold  to  the  90th  Congress  as 
a  necessary  step  in  curbing  the  infla- 
tionai-y  pressures  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  im- 
position of  this  tax  on  April  1  of  1968, 
the  cost-of-living  indicators  have  con- 
tinued to  climb  month  after  month. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost-of-living 
index  has  risen  about  7  percent  since  the 
surtax  was  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Those  who  originally  advo- 
cated the  enactment  of  this  tax— and 
those  who  now  urge  its  extension- 
theorize  that  this  will  reduce  the  spend- 
ing in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
and  by  so  doing,  inflationary  pressures 
will  be  substantially  relieved.  There  is 
an  unbelievable  quality  surrounding  the 
reasoning  that  if  money  is  taken  out  of 
circulation  in  the  private  sector  while  not 
curbing  spending  in  the  public  or  gov- 
ernmental sector,  we  can  halt  the  infla- 
tionary spiral.  Do  we  mean  that  it  is 
infiationary  for  the  man  who  earned  the 
dollar  to  spend  it  on  his  family,  yet  it 
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is  not  infiationary  for  the  Government 
to  take  that  dollar  and  give  it  away  to 
someone  else  to  spend? 

Our  experience  with  this  tax  tells  us 
emphatically  that  it  does  not  check  in- 
flation. A  better  way  must  be  found  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  to  be  found 
through  tax  reform  and  reduced  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  surtax,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  operation  as  a  "tax  on 
a  tax,"  merely  compounds  the  existing 
inequities  in  our  present  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  be  deluded 
ouiselves  by  certain  "economic  prophets," 
but  we  do  not  fool  the  people  if  we  con- 
tinue to  say  to  them  that  this  tax  will 
curb  inflation.  It  has  not  worked,  and 
frankly,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  work. 
The  forgotten  man — the  middle-income, 
hard-working,  law-abiding,  tax-paying 
majority  in  our  Nation  has  had  about 
all  he  can  stand,  and  perhaps  more.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  12290. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chah-man,  one  of 
our  most  important  tasks  this  year  is  to 
pass  a  meaningful  tax  reform,  taxpayers 
savings  bill.  The  subject  of  tax  reform 
has  gained  national  attention,  both  as  a 
means  of  making  the  law  more  equitable 
and  as  a  means  of  raising  additional  rev- 
enue. The  need  to  update  certain  deduc- 
tions and  bring  relief  to  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers,  who  now  carry 
the  major  load  of  the  burden,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  The  people  are 
incensed  over  unjust  and  unequal  taxa- 
tion. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  vote  to  extend 
surtax  legislation  at  this  time  that  does 
not  include  meaningful  tax  reforms  and 
tax  relief.  Passage  of  today's  bill,  KM. 
12290  will,  I  believe,  lessen  pressures  on 
the  administration  for  critically  needed 
tax  reforms.  For  this  reason  I  oppose 
passage  of  H  Jl.  12290. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  The  sur- 
tax was  adopted  a  year  ago  as  a  brake  on 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  It  has 
failed  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
My  main  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
however,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  Con- 
gress should  close  tax  loopholes  before 
calling  upon  taxpayers  to  pay  siu'tax  for 
another  year. 

I  regret  that  this  procedure  has  not 
been  followed,  because  the  American 
people  are  demanding  meaningful  tax 
reform  legislation. 

The  well-informed  taxpayer  knows 
that  many  American  citizens  who  are 
earning  more  than  he  are  getting  by 
with  a  lighter  tax  load,  and  he  is  smart- 
ing under  an  obvious  injustice.  Nothing 
so  infuriates  a  dutiful  taxpayer  as  a 
wealthy  tax  dodger. 

If  needed  tax  reform  legislation  is 
adopted,  continuation  of  the  surtax  may 
not  be  necessary.  We  should  start  by  re- 
ducing the  oil  depletion  allowance  in  line 
with  a  bill  that  I  have  Introduced. 

I  believe  that  most  people  are  willing 
to  pay  taxes  if  they  are  convinced,  flrst, 
that  they  are  paying  only  their  share, 
and  second,  that  the  money  wiU  be  used 
wisely.  Now  they  have  doubts  on  both 
scores.  Many  low-income  people  in  west- 
em  North  Carolina  have  written  me  and 
said,  "Everybo<^  knows   that  wealthy 


people  don't  pay  taxes."  I  tell  them  that 
that  is  not  true,  that  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  wealthy  people  are  dodging  taxes 
through  tax  loopholes  and  send  them  a 
copy  of  the  graduated  tax  rates;  but 
there  is  just  enough  truth  to  it  for  peo- 
ple to  have  that  impression  and  that  is 
dangerous  for  the  oounti-y. 

The  backbone  of  our  tax  system  is  the 
basic  honesty  of  people  and  their  willing- 
ness to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  load. 
A  tax  system  that  is  not  fair  and  just 
cannot   and   should   not   survive. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposition 
to  H.R.  12290  as  it  is  now  written. 

Last  year,  when  this  body  flrst  voted 
on  the  surtax,  I  voted  against  it,  feeling 
at  that  time  that  we  in  the  Congress 
owed  the  American  people  tax  reform 
and  not  a  further  tax  increase.  Since 
that  time,  the  tax  burden  on  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  has  steadily  increased, 
while  we  still  tolerate  those  select  few 
who,  despite  their  tremendous  wealth, 
pay  little  or  no  income  tax. 

When  we  approved  the  surtax  last  year, 
we  were  told  by  the  most  eminent  author- 
ities that  the  surtax  would  halt  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  It  has  failed  to  do  so. 
The  best  indications  I  have  seen  show 
that  even  if  the  surtax  is  extended,  we 
will  face  another  roimd  of  price  in- 
creases. We  were  told  that  the  surtax 
would  curb  the  rising  prime  interest  rate. 
It  has  failed  to  do  so,  and  this  rate  has 
increased  by  over  2  percent  since  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  There  is  one  thing  which 
the  surtax  has  not  failed  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  create  new  and  greater  pressures 
on  those  in  the  middle-income  brackets. 

We  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  crucial 
choice  to  make  here  today.  There  are 
three  options  open  to  us.  We  can  approve 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  surtax  as 
contained  in  H.R.  12290  and  avoid  once 
again  acting  on  the  need  for  tax  reform. 
We  can  defeat  this  legislation  and  end 
the  surtax  as  of  today.  Or  we  can  extend 
the  surtax  temporarily,  perhaps  for  30 
days,  and  hammer  out  some  meaningful 
tax  reforms  in  the  meantime. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  amend  this 
legislation  with  tax  reform  provisions. 
We  should  not  abandon  our  initiative  in 
this  matter  to  them.  Rather  we  should 
come  up  with  a  tax  reform  package  of 
our  own  which  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

Many  will  argue  that  we  should  extend 
the  surtax  for  1  year  and  then  con- 
sider tax  reform.  To  these  Members  I 
would  say  that  signiflcant  tax  reforms 
may  produce  enough  additional  revenue 
to  offset  the  need  for  the  surtax  or,  at 
least,  enough  to  necessitate  an  extension 
at  less  that  the  current  10  percent.  One 
hxmdred  and  twenty-nine  Members  have 
introduced  tax  reform  legislation  which 
would  produce  new  revenues.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  indicated  his  sup- 
port for  a  tax  reform  package. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
twice  before  voting  to  approve  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  such  as  is  included 
in  H.R.  12290.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  In 
making  this  long  overdue  commitment 


to  tax  reform  by  opposing  any  extension 
of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it 
distresses  me  to  vote  for  a  continuation 
of  the  surtax;  but  I  am  persuaded  to 
vote  for  the  committee  proposal,  never- 
theless— persuaded  by  several  considera- 
tions. 

First,  I  believe  that  failure  to  act  will 
cause  a  renewal  of  the  inflationary  spi- 
ral; and  the  people  would  pay  more  for 
inflation  than  they  would  pay  in  taxes. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  sm-tax  has 
not  stopped  infiation  in  the  year  it  has 
been  in  effect.  I  believe  a  factor  in  this 
ineffectiveness  has  been  the  former  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  zeal  in  reducing 
Goverrmient  spending.  That  has  now 
been  corrected;  and  we  now  have  an  ad- 
ministration in  office  which  has  shown 
a  willingness — indeed,  a  desire — to  pare 
Government  costs  down  as  far  as 
feasible. 

As  we  move  away  from  budget  deficits 
and  toward  budget  surpluses,  I  believe 
the  surtax  will  make  its  presence  felt  in 
the  continuing  effort  to  curb  inflation. 
Failure  to  continue  the  surtax  would 
make  a  budget  deflcit  almost  certain  a 
year  hence  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
increase  the  inflationary  spiral. 

To  those  who  want  tax  reform,  let  me 
say  that  I  want  reform,  too.  President 
Nixon  already  has  sent  a  partial  tax  re- 
form proposal  to  Congress — the  flrst 
President  in  a  quarter  century  to  do  so — 
and  he  has  promised  to  recommend 
more. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  has  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  tax  reform,  and  has  been  devoting 
long  hoiu-s  to  hearings  and  to  study  of 
the  question.  The  committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  agreed  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us  now  for  a  6-month  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surtax,  to  be  followed  by 
a  phasing  out  of  the  smtax. 

Coupled  with  this  is  a  repeal  of  the 
7-p)ercent  investment  tax  credit  and  a 
removal  of  low  income  families  from  the 
tax  rolls. 

This  is  a  fh-st  taste  of  tax  reform,  I 
believe.  The  rest  of  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age will  require  more  study,  for  it  is  a 
most  complex  subject. 

Another  point  is  persuasive  to  me.  The 
Treasury  reports  that  the  average  tax- 
payer is  paying  less  today,  even  with  the 
surtax,  than  he  paid  in  1963,  when  we 
had  oiu-  last  tax  reduction.  The  Federal 
Goverrmient  is  the  only  level  of  govern- 
ment which  can  make  this  boast:  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  flghting 
an  expensive  war  in  the  Far  East. 

Tw^o  men  whose  judgment  I  respect 
make  another  point.  They  are  David 
Kennedy,  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasurs*, 
and  Arthur  Bums,  the  Counselor  to  the 
President.  Failure  to  continue  the  sur- 
tax, they  believe,  would  put  great  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  show  that 
we  are  going  to  be  responsible  in  our 
dealings  with  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  get  a 
stable  dollar  and  to  get  good  tax  reform 
is  to  staj'  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  its  announced  intention  to 
produce  a  better  system  of  taxes. 
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Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  decided  to  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge  tax. 

President  Johnson  asked  for  the  sur- 
charge for  two  purposes. 
First.  To  stop  inflation. 
Second.  To  balance  the  budget.  Along 
with  a  majority  of  the  Members  I  voted 
for  the  1968  surcharge. 

As  all  of  us  know,  neither  purpose  was 
achieved. 
Inflation  was  not  stopped. 
The  budget  was  not  balanced. 
Today  we  are  asked  to  vote  to  extend 
the  surcharge  once  again. 

We  are  again  told  that  it  will  help  to 
stop  inflation. 

The  present  administration  tells  us 
that  If  we  pass  the  surcharge  we  will 
have  a  $5.6  billion  budget  surplus. 

There  is  a  great  credibility  gap  in  my 
mind  on  both  counts. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  surcharge  of 
10  percent  will  not  stop  inflation. 

I  doubt  seriously  if  we  will  have  a 
budget  surplus  unless  we  use  the  trust 
funds  as  an  offset. 

U-Xe  do  that  it  will  be  a  phony  siu:- 
plus  in  the  real  sense. 

But,  it  can  be  claimed  as  a  real  budget 
surplus  by  the  present  administration 
in  next  fall's  election. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy did  not  raise  their  voice  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boards  action  in  raising  the  prime  rate 
on  interest  to  SVz  percent.  The  flrst 
time  in  our  history  that  a  total  1 -percent 
raise  was  made  at  one  time. 

In  my  opinion  this  raise  was  based  on 
opportimlsm  pure  and  simple. 

It  was  based  on  greed  and  charging 
all  the  traffic  would  bear. 
It  was  inflationary. 
Like  many  other  Members  I  have  been 
waiting  for  tax  reforms  for  too  long  a 
time. 

I  want  to  go  home  and  tell  my  over- 
burdened taxpayers  that  we  closed  some, 
at  least,  of  the  loopholes  now  used  by 
the  wealthy  to  escape  their  share  of 
taxes. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  go  home 
and  tell  the  average  middle-  or  medium - 
bracket  taxpayer  that  I  added  once 
again  a  10-percent  surcharge  to  their 
tax  bill  and  at  the  same  time  failed  to 
close  glaring  and  inequitable  loopholes. 
When  inflation  continues  through 
failure  of  the  money  managers  to  re- 
strict excessive  lending  for  an  indus- 
trial expansion  which  is  not  needed. 

When  high  interest  rates  are  allowed 
to  continue  to  gouge  the  average  home- 
owner and  small  businessman. 

When  consumer  installment  buying 
charges  continue  to  rise  on  items  needed 
by  the  consumers. 

I  cannot  add  to  the  burden  of  infla- 
tionary interest  rates,  the  10-percent 
surcharge  on  taxes. 

Mr.  DANTKT.S  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
12290.  the  bill  pending  before  this  House 
to  continue  the  income  tax  surcharge. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  flrst 
House  Members  to  propose  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  package.  On  the  opening 
day  of  this  Congress  I  reintroduced  it  as 
H.R.   1039.  Yet.  the  House  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  has  yet  to  report  out 
a  bill  providing  equity  for  middle-income 
taxpayers.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for 
tax  reform  has  come.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  middle-income  America  when  I  stand 
in  this  House  to  say  that  I  will  not  accept 
the  promise  that  tax  reform  is  coming 
at  some  vague  time  in  the  future.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  want  equity  and  they 
want  it  now,  and  they  deserve  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  was  urged  to 
vote  for  the  surcharge  on  the  premise 
that  it  was  needed  to  halt  inflation  and 
on  the  premise  that  tax  reform  was  in 
the  offing. 

Despite  all  the  assurances  and  all  the 
pledges,  inflation  is  worse  than  ever  and 
real  tax  reform  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  be  led  down 
that  trail  again.  Before  I  will  vote  a  sin- 
gle penny  more  of  taxes  for  America's 
workingmen  and  women  I  will  have  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  real 
tax  reform  bill. 

Today's  bill  has  one  attractive  feature. 
It  does  take  much  of  the  tax  burden  off 
the  desperately  poor.  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  simply  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  does  nothing  for  the  millions 
groaning  under  heavy  State,  local  and 
Federal  taxes  and  it  also  does  nothing  to 
correct  the  inequities  which  enable  the 
very  rich  in  too  many  cases  to  pay  little 
or  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
Of  this  House  further  except  to  say  that 
I  will  vote  "no"  today  on  this  bill  and  I 
shall  vote  "no"  on  all  such  legislation 
until  we  have  meaningful  tax  reforms. 
And  I  want  it  clear  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  meaningful  tax  reform  is  re- 
form that  can  be  seen  and  felt  by  the 
majority  of  middle-Income  Americans. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12290,  extension  of  the  surtax  for  1  year, 
is  clearly  needed  if  we  are  to  curb  infla- 
tion and  protect  the  soundness  of  the 
American  dollar. 

We  are  in  an  hour  of  financial  crisis 
for  our  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  for  this 
Congress  to  act  as  a  reasonable,  respon- 
sive body. 

Almost  daily  we  see  evidence  of  prices 
and  wages  going  up.  Interest  rates  are  at 
historical  highs. 

Continuance  of  the  surtax,  as  distaste- 
ful as  this  may  be  since  none  of  us  like 
taxes,  can  help  us  to  contain  or  check 
inflation.  But  it  will  take  time  and  that 
is  what  this  administration  is  asking. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  the  sur- 
tax extension  in  an  effort  to  slow  down 
our  economy  will  be  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  7  percent  investment  credit  that 
businesses  can  deduct  from  their  taxes 
when  they  purchase  new  equipment  or 
facilities.  It  also  proposes  that  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones  be 
continued  for  another  year — to  serve  as 
an  additional  brake. 

While  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  like 
relief  from  the  surtax,  this  is  Impossible 
today  at  a  time  when  we  must  protect 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  However,  this 
surcharge  extension  legislation  will  re- 
move the  people  covered  by  5  million  tax 
returns  from  the  tax  rolls  and  reduce  the 
taxes  of  a  group  covered  by  another  8 
million  returns,  effective  in  January 
1970.  Under  this  plan,  most  all  people 


with  incomes  below  the  official  poverty 
level  will  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
Previously,  they  hatf  been  liable  for  $ioo 
or  more  per  year  in  Federal  income  tax- 
es— a  gross  injustice. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  resolution  before  us  contains  a 
sound  and  sensible  package  of  fiscal  steps 
necessary  to  restrain  existing  inflation- 
ary pressures  and  dampen  future  infla- 
tionary activity.  It  complements  exist- 
ing monetary  policy,  which  is  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  desirable  and  nec- 
essary objectives. 

Monetary  actions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  appreciably  contain  the 
rate  of  monetary  growth  by  limiting  the 
volume  of  reserves  available  to  banks  and 
by  raising  the  discount  rate.  As  effective 
as  these  monetary  policies  of  restraint 
are,  they  cannot,  by  themselves,  control 
the  inflationary  pressures  in  our  economy. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  can  the  fiscal 
steps  incorporated  in  H.R.  12290  alone 
contain  these  pressures. 

But  together  they  can.  Together  they 
will.  This  is  why  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider quickly  and  pass  promptly  the  tax 
measure  now  before  us.  Only  in  this  man- 
ner— by  combining  the  force  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy with  the  strength  of  monetary  pol- 
icy— can  we  achieve  the  objective  all  peo- 
pie  want:  control  of  the  inflationary 
forces  so  disruptive  of  our  national  efforts 
and  destructive  of  our  national  goals 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  on  the  issue  of  the  income  tax 
surcharge  now  before  us.  I  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  take  immediate 
action  in  extending  this  tax  for  another 
year. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  see 
this  tax  end.  And  much  pressure  has  been 
exerted  to  allow  this  tax  to  expire  today. 
I  for  one  dislike  to  see  it  continued  for 
any  longer  period  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  important 
issues  involved.  Extension  of  the  suitax 
is  essential  to  help  restrain  inflationary 
pressures  which  threaten  to  get  out  of 
hand. 

During  the  past  4  years  we  haAe  all 
witnessed  prices  rising  at  an  unaccept- 
able rate.  Last  year  consumer  prices  rose 
by  4.2  percent.  Latest  flgures  for  May 
1969  reveal  that  they  are  5.4  percent 
higher  than  they  were  1  year  ago.  During 
the  past  3  months  they  have  risen  at  a 
7.2  percent  annual  rate. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  are  arguing 
that  the  surtax  has  failed  to  check  infla- 
tion; but  prices  would  have  risen  even 
more  rapidly  had  we  not  instituted  this 
tax  last  year. 

Something  must  be  done  to  halt  this 
upward  trend  in  prices  which  falls  with 
particular  severity  upon  middle-  and 
lower-income  individuals  and  the  elderly 
hving  on  flxed  incomes  who  are  robbed  of 
their  savings  and  who  find  less  and  less 
of  their  income  available  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  Inflation,  in 
effect,  is  a  pickpocket — it  picks  the  pocket 
of  those  who  are  in  greatest  need — the 
poor  people  and  the  elderly  living  on 
flxed  incomes. 

I  believe  that  this  tax  which  amounts 
to  only  about  1  penny  for  every  dollar 
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of  income  earned  is  far  preferable  to  the 
tax  of  inflation.  Indeed,  the  surcharge  is 
far  more  equitable  because  it  is  more 
progressively  based  upon  the  principle  of 
taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay,  while 
the  tax  of  inflation  is  regressive,  bearing 
most  heavily  upon  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  it. 

Failure  to  extend  the  tax  surcharge 
will  only  serve  to  intensify  inflationary 
pressures  and  would  further  weaken  the 
dollar  at  hcHne  and  abroad  and  cause 
a  deterioration  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

All  of  us  realize  that  basically  this  tax 
is  a  vv'ur  tax — that  it  was  instituted  and 
needs  to  be  extended  to  help  finance  our 
military  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 
At  tlie  present  time  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  costing  our  Government  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $30  billion  a  year — or,  rough- 
ly, one-sixth  of  total  Federal  budget  out- 
lays. Extension  of  the  tax  surcharge  rep- 
resents a  temporary  expedient  which  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  extra  financial 
costs  associated  with  our  participation  in 
this  conflict.  All  of  us  earnestly  hope  that 
our  involvement  there  will  be  of  short 
duration,  and  that  a  peaceful  solution 
will  soon  be  In  sight  which  will  insure 
freedom  and  stability  in  this  troubled 
area. 

Surely  at  a  time  when  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  are  giving  of  their  serv- 
ice and  even  of  their  very  lives  in  order 
to  halt  the  spread  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, we  here  at  home  must  be  will'n^  to 
make  this  small  sacrifice  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace. 

Enactment  of  the  tax  bill  now  before 
us  will  produce  an  estimated  $9.1  billion 
in  Federal  revenues  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  Of  this  total,  $7.6  billion  wiU 
be  derived  from  extension  of  the  surtax 
at  10  percent  for  the  flrst  6  months, 
dropping  to  5  percent  on  January  1, 1970. 
If  we  are  successful  in  passing  this  tax 
bill,  it  is  estimated  that  we  may  be  able 
to  realize  a  budgetary  surplus  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion. Its  passage  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  fiscal  responsibility  which 
eveiyone  is  seeking,  that  is  to  keep  Fed- 
eral spending  within  the  bounds  of  in- 
come and  avoid  any  further  addition  to 
our  huge  national  debt.  Failure  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  will  produce  a  budgetary 
deficit  of  about  $1.3  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1970  unless  severe  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  are  made. 

While  all  of  us  are  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  about  more  efficiency 
and  eliminating  or  postponing  those  pro- 
grams which  are  not  absolutely  essential, 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  vital  do- 
mestic programs  at  home  sacrificed — 
those  which  will  provide  essential  educa- 
tion, housing,  health  and  welfare  facili- 
ties and  services.  With  racial  unrest  and 
riots  still  taking  place  in  our  cities,  we 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  those  programs 
which  will  help  to  provide  a  better  way 
of  life  for  our  less  fortunate  citizens  who 
have  been  denied  their  basic  rights  for 
far  too  long. 

Should  we  fail  to  enact  the  surtax  ex- 
tension and  should  a  budgetary  deflcit 
result.  Federal  borrowing  to  finance  this 
deficit  would  only  serve  to  drive  interest 
rates  even  higher.  Small  businessmen 
and  homeowners  would  find  credit  in- 


creasingly expeiisive  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. I  am  afraid  that  ultimately  tight 
credit  will  precipitate  a  real  financial 
crisis  which  will  plunge  us  into  a  severe 
recession. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  are  opposing 
extension  of  the  surcharge  on  the 
groimds  that  tax  reform  measures  could 
bring  in  the  revenues  we  need.  And  I  will 
be  the  flrst  to  admit  that  tax  reform  is 
needed — that  we  must  not  delay  in  clos- 
ing glaring  loopholes  which  now  exist  in 
our  tax  structure.  Such  loophole  enable 
the  very  wealthiest  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  escape  paying  little  or  no 
Federal  income  taxes.  Naturally  there 
has  been  a  growing  resentment  against 
the  unfairness  of  our  tax  system  which 
permits  such  inequities  to  exist. 

We  most  assuredly  will  have  tax  re- 
form legislation.  Many  sweeping  pro- 
posals have  already  been  advanced  in 
this  area.  President  Nixon  has  pledged 
his  support  of  such  legislation.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Ls  committed  to 
securing  a  comprehensive  revision  of  our 
tax  code,  and  more  than  600  persons 
have  already  testifled  this  year  at  hear- 
ings conducted  on  this  subject.  As  early 
as  1967  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  urge  the  plugging  of  tax  loopholes.  I 
pledged  then,  as  I  reiterate  now,  my  full 
support  and  best  efforts  toward  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
Such  comprehensive  changes  in  our  tax 
structure,  however,  take  time.  We  must 
not  act  hastily,  but  we  must  give  careful 
study  and  consideration  to  these  com- 
plex proposals  and  then  take  appropri- 
ate action  which  will  correct  longstand- 
ing abuses  rather  than  create  new  ones. 
The  tax  bill  now  before  us  recognizes 
the  plight  of  our  citizens  living  at  the 
poverty  levels  and  contains  pronsions 
which  will  give  immediate  relief  to  these 
individuals.  The  low  income  allowance 
features  of  this  bill  will  reduce  or  elim- 
inate entirely  the  tax  liability  of  some  13 
million  taxpayers,  saving  them  approxi- 
mately $625  million  in  taxes  annually. 
So  it  is  apparent  that  Congress  recog- 
nizes and  is  seeking  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  our  citizens  living  in  impoverished 
circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  procras- 
tinate but  we  must  be  willing  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities  and  extend  the 
income  tax  smxharge  for  1  more  year. 
Such  action  will  help  us  to  meet  our 
Grovemment's  financial  commitments  in 
a  responsible  maimer  and  will  enable  us 
to  bring  our  budget  into  balance.  It  will 
thereby  provide  the  restraint  which  is 
so  necessary  to  halt  runaway  inflation. 
Thus  it  will  give  greater  stability  to  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad  while  at  the 
same  time  enabling  our  economy  to  move 
forward,  utilizing  our  manpower  and 
productive  capacity  fully  for  the  beneflt 
of  all  our  citizens. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  Hon.  Hale 
BoGGs,  the  majority  whip  of  the  House, 
and  Hon.  Wilbur  Mills,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, are  planning  tax  reform  legislation 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  in  early 
August.  I  shall  vote  today  for  the  surtax 
legislation  knowing  that  the  Congress 
will  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people   and   that  the   Ways   and 


Means  Committee  vrill  report  tax  reform 
legislation  to  the  House  floor  in  August 
which  I  will  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  trying  to 
curb  inflation  solely  by  relying  on  high 
interest  rates  and  an  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax  is  like  trying  to  pull  a 
freight  train  with  a  gnat. 

We  have  had  five  hikes  in  the  prime 
interest  rate  in  the  past  7  months.  Yet, 
high  interest  rates  have  not  stopped  bor- 
rowing by  large  borrowers;  they  have 
only  increased  the  burden  on  the  small 
ones. 

We  have  had  the  surtax  a  year.  Yet.  we 
have  had  a  5.4-percent  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  from  April  of  1968 
to  April  of  1969.  Certainly,  other  meas- 
ures are  in  order. 

Putting  aside  the  economic  arguments, 
one  could  still  accept  the  surtax  if  it 
would  provide  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  Nation.  But,  a  review  of 
the  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  re- 
veals that  no  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  to  meet  these  needs. 
That  budget  shows  that: 
First,  while  $1  billion  has  been  prom- 
ised to  aid  local  units  of  government  for 
pollution  abatement,  the  administration 
has  budgeted  only  S214  million. 

Second,  while  $295  million  was  prom- 
ised for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization,  the  administration  budg- 
eted only  S153  million. 

Third,  while  $3.6  billion  has  been  prom- 
ised for  ESEA  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration has  budgeted  only  $1.4  billion. 

Tliat  budget  shows  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  begin  to  close  the 
cavernous  gap  between  its  promises  and 
perfonnance,  its  obligations  and  its  ac- 
tions. 

This  means,  purely  and  simpl^,  that  we 
are  spending  our  money  in  the  wrong 
places.  It  means  that  our  spending  prior- 
ities are  not  in  order.  When  we  can  spend 
money  for  another  nine  trips  to  the  moon 
over  the  next  3  years — while  shortchang- 
ing our  real  needs — we  are  misallocating 
our  tax  moneys. 

That  is  why,  given  the  lack  of  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  to  put  flrst 
things  first,  I  will  not.  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, vote  for  extension  of  the 
surtax. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
each  of  us  has  the  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  or  against  the 
average  American  wage  earner — for  or 
against  an  unfair  and  discriminatory  in- 
come tax  surcharge. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  continue 
the  income  tax  surcharge  would  not  close 
a  single  loophole  in  our  present  tax  struc- 
txu-e.  It  would  continue  to  permit  the  oil 
barons  and  the  oil  and  gas  companies  to 
pay  little  or  no  Federal  taxes.  It  would 
continue  to  permit  the  rich  to  get  richer 
and  the  poor  to  get  poorer.  And  it  would 
force  the  average  American  wage  earner, 
already  overburdened  by  heavy  taxes,  to 
pay  a  greater  share  of  taxes  to  make  up 
for  the  money  saved  through  the  use 
of  tax  loopholes  by  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  tax  proposal.  We  should 
not  continue  the  income  tax  surcharge 
without  meaningful  tax  reform.  A  vote 
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against  the  tax  proposal  is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  tax  reform.  A  vote  against  the  tax  pro- 
posal is  a  vote  in  favor  of  middle  class 
America.  A  vote  against  the  tax  proposal 
is  a  signal  that  the  avoidance  of  paying 
taxes  through  the  use  of  tax  loopholes 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

President  Nixon  does  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  average  American  to  pay  more 
taxes  but  he  stanchly  defends  the  27% 
percent  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  most 
unforgiveable  and  disgraceful  tax  give- 
away in  America  today.  No  one  will  argue 
that  the  source  of  oil  slowly  but  surely 
depletes  itself.  But  how  about  the  wage 
earners  of  America?  Does  the  laborer  not 
deplete  his  body  as  he  works  each  day? 
Are  the  eyes  of  our  business  executives 
not  depleted  somewhat  as  they  pore  over 
company  reports?  Are  not  the  arms  and 
backs    of    America's    housewives    and 
mothers  depleted  bit  by  bit  as  they  raise 
their  children  and   take  care  of  their 
homes?  If  the  oil  companies  should  be 
permitted  an  oil  depletion  allowance  then 
why  should  not  our  taxpayers  be  given  a 
human  resources  depletion  allowance? 
President  Nixon  wants  to  continue  the 
.  income  tax  surcharge  but  he  refuses  to 
be  realistic  and  ask  that  the  $600  a  year 
personal  income  tax  deduction  be  raised. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the  last 
two  Congresses  to  raise  the  yearly  per- 
sonal income  tax  deduction  from  $600  to 
$1,200  a  year.  I  think  this  is  much  more 
realistic    and   fair.   But   the   President, 
while  defending  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  other  tax  loopholes,  ignores 
such  pleas  for  a  higher  personal  income 
tax  deduction. 

President  Nixon  also  claims  he  needs 
the  income  tax  surcharge  to  curb  infla- 
tion. He  will  not  accept  such  a  tax  for  3 
months,  or  6  months,  even  though  this 
would  help.  He  wants  it  for  a  year  so  that 
he  can  end  up  with  a  large  surplus.  He 
also  feels  that  during  that  time,  the  tax- 
payers' revolt  in  favor  of  a  tax  reform  will 
lessen.  I  ho.oe  it  will  not. 

Will  such  a  surcharge  curb  inflation? 
For  the  year  from  April  1968  to  April 
1969,  during  which  the  surcharge  has 
been  in  effect,  the  consumer  price  index 
has  gone  up  nearly  5V2  percent.  In 
March  of  this  year,  it  went  up  0.8  per- 
cent, or  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  10 
percent.  In  April,  the  rise  was  almost  as 
much,  0.64  percent,  or  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  7 '/a  percent.  These  figures 
show  rather  clearly  that  the  surcharge 
did  not  halt  inflation. 

I  am  seeking  bipartisan  support  in  de- 
feat of  the  tax  bill  today  because  there 
are  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
support  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  who 
support  various  other  loopholes,  and  who 
know  if  the  tax  bill  is  defeated  today, 
then  the  Congress  will  almost  immedi- 
ately be  forced  to  close  the  tax  loopholes. 
And  that  is  precisely  why  I  am  urging 
my  colleagues,  regardless  of  their  politi- 
cal party,  to  vote  to  defeat  the  tax 
proposal  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  approve  President  Nixons  tax  pro- 
posal today,  we  will  write  off  our  last 
chance  of  seeing  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance eliminated  or  even  substantially  re- 
duced. I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  pass  the 
tax  mcrease  today  the  most  we  can  hope 
for  is  an  insignificant  tax  reform  bill 


When  President  Johnson  first  pro- 
posed the  surcharge,  many  of  us  fought 
him  on  the  Issue.  Many  persons  from 
the  administration  urged  me  to  support 
the  President,  told  me  to  be  loyal  to  my 
political  party,  and  even  said  that  if  we 
passed  the  income  tax  surcharge,  we 
would  immediately  get  tax  reform.  I 
refused  to  budge  because  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey  first, 
and  a  member  of  a  political  party  second. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  were  won  over 
and  voted  in  favor  of  the  surcharge  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  then  get  tax 
reform.  It  never  came,  and  unless  we  join 
together  today  and  defeat  this  tax  bill, 
it  never  will. 

No  longer  should  we  accept  nebulous 
promises  of  reform;  today  we  should  de- 
mand performance  through  meaningful 
tax  reform. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  as  a  ploy,  the  adminis- 
tration has  tacked  onto  this  bill  a  proviso 
which  would  permit  some  of  the  Nation's 
poverty  stricken  to  pay  no  taxes  What  a 
sham.  Who  of  us  here  today  would  ever 
oppose  such  a  measure?  Certainly  no  one 
with  a  conscience.  But  the  real  way  to 
protect  the  poor— along  with  the  rest  of 
middle  class  America— is  to  vote  down 
the  President's  tax  proposal  and  force 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  mtend  to  vote  for  this  bill  to  extend 
the  10-percent  surcharge  tax  unless  I 
can  see  some  meaningful  tax  reform 
legislation.  I  think  that  the  old  saying 
"Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny"  should  be  changed  to  "No  taxa- 
tion without  reform  legislation." 

The  White  House  and  the  Treasury 
Department  are  telling  us  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences if  we  do  not  pass  the  surcharge 
tax  extension  for  1  year.  Well,  I  am  not 
gomg  to  be  panicked  into  voting  for 
something  that  has  not  done  what  it  was 
originally  intended  to  do— stop  inflation 
The  surcharge— in  effect  at  present— has 
not  stopped  inflation  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  extension  of  the  present 
law  will  do  it  in  the  future. 

We  have,  only  last  Friday,  extended 
the  present  law  to  July  31,  and  I  see  no 
reason  that  we  should  be  shotgunned 
mto  immediate  and  hurried  action  We 
have  a  month  to  rationally  review  the 
need  for  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  If  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
enough  time,  we  can  extend  the  with- 
holding level  for  another  month. 

The  tax  loopholes  force  the  low-  and 
middle-income  wage  groups  to  bear  a 
larger  burden  of  taxation  than  is  neces- 
^ry.  There  is  no  question  that  Federal 
State,  and  local  taxes  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  majority  of  the  people 
while  a  minority,  enjoying  tax  loopholes, 
take  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  someone 
else's  labors. 

To  equalize  the  tax  burden,  we  must 
proceed  to  reform  our  entire  tax  struc- 
ture and  In  addition,  to  help  the  ordinary 
taxpayer,  we  must  Increase  his  personal 
exemption.  These  people  need  this  ex- 
emption and  need  it  now.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  it  since  1948,  when  the  ex- 
emption was  increased  from  $500  to  S600 
I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  if  we  take 
adequate  steps  to  eliminate  the  inequities 
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of  our  tex  laws  there  wUl  be  no  need  to 
extend  the  surcharge  tax  legislation 

I  say  to  you  that  those  people  who 
avoid  all  tax  payments  have  no  fear  of 
facing  a  surtax  because  10  percent  of 
nothing  is  still  nothing,  and  no  tax  liabil- 
ity exists  on  paper  even  if  moraliv 
justified.  ' 

I  believe  that  before  we  pass  the  pres 
ent  bill  we  must  have  before  us  a  com" 
prehensive  tax  reform  bill  so  that  we  can 
fully  assess  the  financial  needs  of  the 
Government. 

One  way  to  stop  the  pressure  tactics 
used  on  this  legislation  is  to  turn  it  down 
until  we  obtain  some  firm  and  concrete 
action  on  tax  reform. 

I  hope  that  when  the  smoke  of  today's 
battle  clears  away  we  will  have  taken 
a  positive  step  forward  to  obtain  a  long 
overdue  tax  reform.  Defeating  the  pres- 
ent bill  or  sending  it  back  to  committee 
will  provide  us  with  the  lever  we  need 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  June 
20,  1968,  I  rose  on  this  very  spot  to  ex- 
plain why  I  was  voting  against  the  lO- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge.  At  that 
time  I  said : 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  because 
the  so-called  economic  answers  included  in 
this  bill  are  not  truly  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems. Rather  they  are  superficial  palliatives 
that  screen  our  overriding  national  interests. 

This  year  I  find  these  words  as  valid 
and  appropriate  as  they  were  last  year 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  extension  of 
the  unnecessary,  unjustified  and  un- 
reasonable tax  surcharge  because  this 
administration,  like  the  last,  has  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  our  economic  ills. 

Again  this  year  the  prime  rational 
being  offered  for  the  surcharge  is  to  con- 
trol infiatlon.  I  dislike  infiation  as  much 
as  anyone  for  steadily  rising  costs  are 
truly  a  cancer  that  will  eventuaUy  de- 
stroy the  host.  Inflation  is  a  dangerous 
evil  and  If  the  surcharge  were  even  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  in- 
flation I  would  reevaluate  my  position. 

But  the  clear,  inescapable,  ironic 
truth  is  that  the  tax  surcharge  has  not 
slowed  .inflation.  It  has.  coupled  with 
higher  interest  rates,  endangered  a  pros- 
perity imequalled  in  this  Nation's  his- 
toiy.  The  consumer  price  index  has 
steadily  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
6  percent  since  the  10-percent  surcharge 
went  into  effect.  The  "not  so  creeping" 
infiation  continues  unabated  and  the 
consumer  is  forced  to  pay  inflated  prices 
out  of  a  deflated  paycheck. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  in  its 
stated  desire  to  control  inflation  then  let 
it  offer  meaningful  proposals  and  let  the 
Congress  act  to  eliminate  nonessential 
Federal  spending— the  real  culprit.  1 
have  made  this  call  time  and  again  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  and  appreciate  the 
support  of  many  of  my  colleagues.  Hve 
billion  dollars  in  a  farm  subsidy  welfare 
program  that  pays  for  plowing  food 
under  while  people  in  the  world  starve; 
$4  billion  for  "pork  barrel"  public  works, 
many  of  which  can  be  postponed  or 
eliminated;  proven  waste  and  cost  over- 
runs in  defense  procurement;  a  multl- 
billion  ABM  program  filched  from  our 
pockets  that  will  not  enhance  our  na- 
tional security;  and  a  war  in  a  far  off 
land  that  is  not  even  supported  by  the 
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people  we  are  attempting  to  protect — 
these,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  causes  of  in- 
flation. How  tragic  it  is  that  we  seek  to 
tax  even  further  our  overburdened  tax- 
payers instead  of  moving  to  control 
Federal  spending  which  Is  the  real  cause 
to  infiation. 

There  are  other  equally  valid  reasons 
for  opposing  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered today. 

Very  significantly  we  are  being  asked 
to  pass  a  tax  package  with  only  token 
efforts  at  long  overdue,  greatly  needed 
tax  reform.  As  I  said  in  testimony  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during 
healings  on  tax  reform,  "The  entire 
situation  is  in  need  of  drastic  overhaul 
to  eliminate  regressive  qualities  and  to 
restore  the  proper  progressive  nature  of 
Federal  taxation.  This  does  not  mean 
soaking  the  rich.  Rather  it  means  asking 
aU  Americans  to  pay  their  just  share  of 
taxes  based  on  ability  to  pay.  It  also 
means  that  all  persons  in  approximately 
the  same  circumstances  with  similar  in- 
comes pay  approximately  equal  taxes. 
This  must  be  done  with  courage  and 
forthrightness  and  without  further  de- 
lay. Otherwise,  an  understandable,  much 
discussed  taxpayers'  revolt  could  possibly 
become  full  blown." 

Consider  the  irony  of  asking  individ- 
ual American  taxpayers  to  pay  a  10 -per- 
cent tax  surcharge  while  outrageous  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  go  un- 
checked. Mr.  Chairman,  the  20  largest 
American  oil  companies  pay  an  average 
of  8.5  percent  in  Federal  taxation  and 
the  administration  has  the  audacity  to 
ask  individuals  already  taxed  three  to  six 
times  as  much  for  an  additional  10  per- 
cent of  personal  taxes. 

Consider  the  irony  of  leaving  un- 
plugged a  myriad  of  tax  loopholes  that 
enable  hundreds  of  Americans  with  an- 
nual incomes  greater  than  5200,000  to 
pay  no  Federal  taxes  and  then  turning 
around  and  asking  the  average  taxpayer 
to  pay  10  percent  additional  of  a  sub- 
stantial tax  bite. 

Consider  the  irony  of  asking  for  an 
extension  of  the  surcharge  while  private 
foundations  established  to  exploit  the 
tax  advantage  provided  legitimate  foun- 
dations go  unregulated  and  untaxed. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion is  inviting  a  taxpayers'  revolt  and 
the  Congress  will  be  an  accomplice  if 
we  vote  approval  of  the  surcharge  ex- 
tension. 

In  a  related  although  somewhat  diff- 
erent area,  I  am  opposed  to  the  sur- 
charge extension  because  of  ths  gravity 
of  the  problem  of  spiralling  interest 
rates.  The  Nation's  prime  lending  rate 
has  risen  to  an  unprecedented,  unrea- 
sonable, illogical  81/2  percent.  The  real 
cost  of  money  to  the  consumer  has  be- 
come prohibitive  and  is  symptomatic  of 
the  poor  economic  fiscal  and  monetary 
planning  that  prompts  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  an  extension  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge. We  must  repudiate  the  simplis- 
tic, superficial  and  unjustified  logic  that 
causes  interest  rates  to  rise  to  absurd 
proportions,  fueling  further  infiation. 
This  comes  by  destroying  the  mortgage 
money  market  which  in  turn  will  deny 
the  lower  economic  levels  home  owner- 
ship and  gut  the  foundations  of  our 


economy.  Voting  against  the  surcharge  is 
one  means  of  rejecting  such  poor  hscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

There  is  still  another,  most  signifi- 
cant, reason  for  opposing  extension  of 
the  surcharge.  As  I  said  during  debate  on 
the  original  surcharge  legislation,  "What 
problems?  The  painful  answer  is  Viet- 
nam. Actually  the  surcharge  is  a  war 
tax  requested  because  our  dollars  are  be- 
ing buried  with  our  dead  in  a  war  that 
is  threatening  to  fulfill  the  Communist 
promise  to  bury  us  economically. 

"What  good  will  come  of  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnsun  if  our  economic  base 
at  home  is  destroyed?  There  is  a  basic 
economic  reason,  to  be  added  to  the 
overwhelming  moral  and  political  rea- 
sons, for  bringing  prompt  peace  In 
Vietnam." 

The  currency  of  these  words  is  valid  if 
disappointing.  The  truth  is  often  pain- 
ful but  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  truth 
then  we  will  be  victims  of  our  own  short- 
sightedness. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  will  have  the  courage 
and  vision  to  reject  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge. For  v.'hen  that  is  done  we  can 
begin  to  put  our  economic  house  in  order 
and  to  light  the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  tax  surcharge  decision  comes 
before  Congress  today  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  moves  through  a  period  of 
perplexing  economic  uncertainty. 

For  nearly  2  years  now,  we  have  had  a 
virtual  full-employment  economy.  Ac- 
cording to  economists,  it  is  possible  to 
claim  "full  employment"  whenever  the 
total  unemployment  rates  falls  below  4 
percent.  Since  the  beginning  of  1967, 
that  rate  has  topped  4  percent  in  only  2 
months  and  has  hovered  around  3.5  per- 
cent or  below  over  the  past  12  months. 
Gross  national  product  has  pushed 
ahead  at  a  recordbreaking  pace,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  a  major  slowdown. 

Nevertheless,  what  we  should  be  seek- 
m?  is  balanced  economic  growth  and  we 
have  not  achieved  that  objective  yet.  In- 
fiationary  pressuies  plague  income  earn- 
ers, and  the  chances  are  good  that  an- 
other year  of  4-  to  5-percent  price  level 
increases  is  in  store  again.  One  indica- 
tion of  the  price  squeeze  is  shown  in  the 
high  price  of  money,  reflected  by  the  re- 
cent hiking  of  interest  rates  to  alltime 
highs. 

To  counter  the  high  interest  rates, 
some  persons  lately  have  begun  to  sug- 
gest that  Congress  should  take  action  to 
"roll  back"  the  rates  to  a  point  as  low  as 
they  were  a  month  ago  or  to  some  inter- 
mediate figure.  I  believe  such  a  tactic  is 
not  only  foolish,  but  it  is  dangerous  as 
well. 

Pushing  back  interest  rates  because 
they  are  too  high  makes  as  much  sense 
as  immersing  a  thermometer  in  cold 
water  whenever  it  shows  a  fever.  Inter- 
est rates  are  a  refiection  of  economic 
activity,  and  a  sharp  upward  trend  in  the 
rates  must  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
further  economic  imbalances. 

In  many  ways,  higher  interest  rates 
work  the  same  way  as  does  an  increase 
in  tax  rates;  both  tools  should  begin  to 


lower  consumer  and  other  spending  be- 
cause of  the  higher  costs  and  lower 
amounts  of  disposable  earnings.  If  Con- 
gress interfered  with  the  money  markets 
by  artificially  decreasing  interest  rates, 
the  prospect  would  be  for  severe  infia- 
tionary  pressures — and  the  chance  of  an 
infiation  spiral  that  would  be  hard  to 
halt. 

Both  the  Johnson  and  NiJ^on  admin- 
istrations tout  the  surtax  as  a  means 
of  cooling  down  the  economy  without 
sending  it  into  a  tailspin.  And,  in  theory, 
even  most  surtax  opponents  agree.  The 
stumbling  block — the  major  factor  v>'hich 
keeps  me  from  endorsing  the  surcharge 
mechanism — is  that  the  surtax  ends  up 
being  the  most  inequitable  way  of  ."Stabi- 
lizing the  economy. 

Personally,  I  would  support  the  sur- 
charge if  it  were  combined  with  far- 
reaching  tax  reforms.  Administration 
and  congressional  proponents  of  the  sur- 
tax extension  refuse  to  go  along  with 
this;  they  hint  of  some  vague  future  re- 
forms aimed  at  principal  loopholes,  but 
sidestep  on  major  tax  reforms  at  this 
time. 

I  deem  this  approach  highly  unaccept- 
able. Tax  reform  is  not  an  issue  which 
has  just  cropped  up  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
Both  administrations  have  proposed  tax 
reform  packages  since  January  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  even  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  publish  tentative  deci- 
sions on  such  reforms. 

The  longer  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration procrastinates,  chances  dim  for 
any  tax  reform.  No  one  talks  of  getting 
into  the  reform  question  here  in  the 
House  before  the  August  recess:  after 
the  summer  break,  the  pressures  of  nor- 
mal congre-ssional  business  will  limit 
time  available  for  tax  reform  debate.  As 
for  holding  tax  reform  over  ur.til  next 
session.  1970  is  an  election  year,  and 
nobody  is  going  to  vote  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  large  companies  and 
lobbies. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  meaningful  tax 
reform  to  be  initiated  in  this  body.  In 
its  present  form,  the  surtax  extension 
is  clearly  unacceptable  to  me — as  it 
should  be  to  other  progressively  minded 
Members.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  \ote 
against  extension  so  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  go  back  and  i-e- 
port  back  a  bill  that  does  include  sig- 
nificant reforms — not  just  the  weaker 
compromises  we  now  are  offered. 

Otherwise,  any  tax  reform  which  does 
come  about  seemingly  will  originate  in 
the  Senate,  since  it  appears  obvious  that 
body  will  attach  stronger  tax  reform  to 
the  legislation. 

The  choice  before  us  today  is  not  one 
which  might  lead  to  utter  fiscal  chaos. 
Already  we  have  voted  a  1 -month  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge,  and  it  should  not 
take  too  long  to  put  the  guts  of  real  tax 
reform  into  this  bill.  But,  without  sig- 
nificant tax  reforms,  a  vote  for  extension 
means  that  middle-income  earners  again 
win  assume  the  brunt  of  the  extra  tax 
burden,  while  large  corporations  and 
many  affluent  persons  escape  virtually 
unscathed. 

I  accept  the  thesis  that  the  economy  is 
not  functioning  perfectly,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  extending  the  surtax  alone 
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will  solve  the  problem.  Last  year,  at  this 
time  when  Congress  fought  bitterly  to 
approve  the  original  surcharge,  the 
Johnson  administration  claimed  a  whole 
series  of  disasters — undermining  of  the 
dollar's  international  reputation,  a  run- 
away economy,  splraling  inilaticHi — would 
happen  if  the  surtax  were  not  passed. 
Yet,  after  a  year  of  the  surcharge,  the 
economy  is  in  even  worse  shape. 

Lost  among  all  the  tumult  over  eco- 
nomic justifications  for  the  surtax  is  one 
basic  point — the  fact  that  the  prime  rea- 
son a  surcharge  is  needed  is  so  that  the 
American  taxpayer  can  finance  our  grow- 
ing Military  Establishment. 

End  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  there 
would  be  less  excuse  for  the  surtax — on 
any  grounds.  Lately,  each  week  here  in 
Congress  we  hear  some  additional  aspect 
of  costly  and/or  impractical  defense  pro- 
grams. The  Military  Establishment  has 
long  since  entered  into  new  realms  of 
Parkinsonian  laws,  and  waste  now  ex- 
pands to  meet  the  growing  defense 
budget.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  major 
cutback  in  military  spending  would  tend 
to  increase  our  overall  national  security. 
T  voted  against  the  surtax  in  1968.  I 
shall  do  so  again  today.  Instead,  I  would 
rather  see  the  economy,  and  the  country, 
put  back  into  time  through  sensible  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending  and  by  a 
major  program  of  meaningful  and  equi- 
table tax  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  3  days  I 
have  come  across  two  extremely  powerful 
editorials  which  touch  on  the  issues  be- 
fore us  today.  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  last  Friday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Power  in 
Perspective."  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  defense  spending  and  national 
security,  and  an  editorial  from  yester- 
days  Los  Angeles  Times  entitled  "Tax 
Reforms  Cannot  Wait." 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  27, 
1969] 
Power    ih    Pehspecttve 
Wednesdays  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  seek  Con- 
gressional approval  before  committing  finan- 
ciiU  resources  or  troops  to  foreign  countries 
seemingly  provides  more  evidence  far  a  Uttle 
challenged  assimiptlon  that  major  shifts  in 
political   and  social   patterns  at  home  and 
abroad  have  drastically  reduced  the  power  of 
the  United  States. 

Though  optimism  is  risky  these  days,  we 
believe  there  is  ample  reason  for  a  more 
hopeful  conclusion :  That  the  current  un- 
deniable vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  may  result 
In  changes  leaving  the  country  better  suited 
for  a  powerful  world  role  than  ever  before. 

Much  of  the  pessimism  is  surely  due  to 
nervousness  over  the  obvious  failures  of  the 
U.S.  military,  whose  competence  long  was 
taken  for  granted.  U.S.  embarrassment  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Koreans  was  hardly  eased 
by  later  disclosures  that  the  selziire  of  the 
spy  ship  Pueblo,  it  not  the  attack  on  a  U.S. 
reconnaissance  plane,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  better  leadership  and  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  ofiBcers  in  charge. 

Disclosures  of  gross  inefflclencles  in  mili- 
tary contracting  have  further  shaken  public 
confidence  in  the  military  and  their  civilian 
overseers.  And  of  course  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
where  failure  to  win  decisively  already  has 
meant  a  large  measure  of  defeat  to  a  coun- 
try of  high  military  reputation,  has  proved 
most  disturbing  of  all. 

"If  a  few  hundred  thousand  pajama  clad 
peasants  can  absorb  all  the  power  ol  the 
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United  States  In  Vietnam,  how  powerful  is 
It?"  Hans  Morgenthau,  the  political  scientist, 
asked  recently. 

Perhaps  more  slgniflcanc,  however,  such 
nervousnees  Is  complemented  by  the  wide- 
spread appearance  of  totally  unforseen  and 
deep-seated  anti-military  feelings. 

Striking  examples  abound:  Yale  Univer- 
sity breaks  tradition  by  permitting  a  gradu- 
ating senior  to  deliver  a  conmiencement  ad- 
dress condemning  the  Vietnam  war,  while  his 
classmates  pledge  to  support  a  legal  defense 
fund  for  graduates  who  refuse  induction  into 
military  service.  The  stock  market,  to  the 
consternation  of  old-fashioned  liberals, 
climbs  on  hopes  of  peace  and  plimgee  with 
prospects  of  continued  war.  Army  privates 
publish  underground  newspapers  which 
question  military  policies  in  outrageous 
terms. 

And  this  new  pacifism  can  hardly  be  taken 
lightly,  for  it  seems  the  product  of  major 
changes  In  postwar  America.  The  affluence 
which  has  brought  unlmaglned  comforts  to 
millions  has  rendered  unpalatable  a  war 
which  disrupts  families  for  unclear  purposes. 
Increasingly  well  educated  young  people  feel 
they  can  decide  for  themselves  whether  war  is 
justified  or  not.  Modern  communications 
bring  the  brutal  realities  of  war  Into  every- 
one's home  and  also  dramatize  pressing  prob- 
lems apparently  unattended  at  home  while 
the  war  continues. 

Less  obviously,  the  generation  whose  atti- 
tudes about  war  and  peace  were  shaped  by 
World  War  n  now  sees  its  own  not  yet  ma- 
ture offspring  at  military  age.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  it  sometimes  shows  a  new  per- 
spective on  that  long  vmquestloned  struggle 
against  fascism.  Popular  fiction  and  enter- 
tainment in  recent  years  have  begun  to  por- 
tray humanity  and  bestiality  on  both  sides  of 
the  World  War  11  battlefields  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific.  In  the  words  of  one  current  best- 
selling  novel,  it  was  not  so  much  a  glorious 
effort  of  mature  men  as  a  cruel  "children's 
crusade." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  devel- 
opments have  limited  the  U.S.  Government's 
capacity  to  pursue  mUltary  ventures.  At  least 
as  the  Vietnam  war  continues,  the  prospect 
of  public  outcry  at  home  greatly  lessens 
America's  ability  to  carry  off  another  military 
intervention,  even  If  its  material  costs  could 
be  borne.  And  the  antl-mllltary  mood  In- 
hibits rational  consideration  of  other  needs 
cited  by  the  military,  from  ROTC  on  college 
campuses  to  an  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe  system. 
Yet  the  skepticism  which  comes  with  a  so- 
ciety's maturing  is  not  the  same  as  weak- 
ness— rather  It  should  'oe  counted  among  the 
assets  of  power.  For  in  the  modern  world 
arena,  power  depends  on  social,  political  and 
economic  soundness  as  well  as  military 
strength. 

Thus  the  effort  of  some  Congressmen  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  military  budget  coiUd 
ultimately  Increase  the  overall  power  of  the 
U.S.  if  it  contributes  to  strengthening  the 
economy.  In  a  very  large  sense,  the  miUtary 
woes  of  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  result  not  from 
the  incompetence  of  the  military  but  from 
failure  of  civiUan  leadership  to  see  the  proper 
role  of  the  military  in  this  new  form  of 
conflict. 

In  an  era  of  general  turmoil  It  Is  too  easy 
to  forget  that  whatever  stresses  the  afflu- 
ence, education,  technology  and  other  devel- 
opments have  forced  on  society,  they  still 
hold  tremendous  potential  for  good.  And 
from  a  wholly  detached  point  of  view,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  though  the  problems 
they  present  are  critically  serlo»is,  they  have 
also  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  awakening 
a  naive  America  to  some  of  the  realities  of 
life  us  a  powerful  modern  nation. 

This  new  awareness  may  mean  that  pre- 
vious inflated  notions  of  U.S.  world  in- 
fluence must  be  scaled  down  to  a  realistic 
level  while  new  forms  of  social  and  economic 
strength  are  worked  out.  But  such  a  basical- 


ly healthy  perspective  is  hardly  a  sign  of  im- 
potence: rather.  It  could  lead  to  a  wiser,  and 
so  more  effective,  foreign  policy. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  29,  1989 j 
Tax  Befoems  Cannot  Watt 
Issue:  Should  Congress  go  along  with  the 
pressure  to  extend  the  io%   tax  surcharge 
now  and  deal  loith  tax  reforms  later? 

In  its  anxiety  to  win  extension  of  the  in- 
come  tax  surcharge,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  badly  underestimated  the  senti- 
ment— both  in  Congress  and  among  the 
American  people — for  simultaneous  reforms 
to  make  the  tax  laws  more  fair  and  eaui- 
table.  ^ 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as  a 
consequence,  should  withhold  approval  of 
the  Administration-backed  tax  bill  when  it 
comes  before  the  chamber,  and  send  the 
measure  back  to  committee  for  incorpora- 
tion of  meaningful  tax  reforms. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  the  need 
to  overhaul  the  tax  laws. 

It  has  become  obvious,  however,  that  the 
President  assigns  an  overriding  priority  to 

extension    of    the    income    tax   surcharge 

which  otherwise  expires  Monday — on 
grounds  it  is  vital  to  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

His  Administration  has  exerted  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  have  a  surcharge  extension 
bill  enacted  first,  leaving  tax  reform  to  be 
dealt  with  later. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  that  the 
existing  10%  surcharge  on  income  taxes  be 
extended  through  next  Dec.  31,  after  which 
the  rate  would  fall  to  5%  for  another  six 
months.  The  surcharge  would  expire  entirely 
June  30.  1970. 

To  make  the  proposition  more  attractive. 
the  Administration  agreed  to  an  additional 
provision  which  will  free  some  2  million 
low-income  families  from  paying  any  federal 
Income  tax  at  all.  To  offset  the  revenue  loss, 
the  bill  provides  for  repeal  of  the  7%  invest- 
ment credit  for  businessmen. 

The  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
against  its  own  apparent  better  judgment, 
voted  out  a  bill  with  these  provisions,  and 
It  Is  this  measure  which  Is  pending  before 
the  chamber.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D- 
Ark.)  promises,  meanwhile,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  complete  work  on  a  separate  t.ix 
reform  bill  before  the  mid-August  recess. 

However,  there  is  widespread  concern  in 
Congress  that,  once  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge Is  passed,  the  Administration  will  lose 
its  zest  for  basic  tax  reform  and  opposition 
lobbyists  will  succeed  in  choking  off  the  re- 
form movement. 

This  apprehension,  plus  a  marked  degree 
of  pubUc  hostility  to  continuation  of  the 
surcharge  itself,  makes  it  doubtful  that  the 
Administration  tax  bill  will  pass  this  week. 
Even  if  it  does,  the  Democratic  Policv 
Committee  has  served  notice  that  the  Senate 
win  not  rubber-stamp  the  measure — but  will 
Instead  insist  that  it  be  wrapped  into  one 
package  with  tax  reform. 

The  Times  believes  that  enactment  of  tax 
reform  this  year  is  extremely  Important. 

Assuming  that  extension  of  the  surcharge 
is  as  crucial  as  the  Administration  claims— 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  dispute — there  Is 
still  no  good  reason  why  tax  reforms  cannot 
be  considered  In  the  same  bill.  The  Senate 
attitude  suggests.  In  fact,  that  this  may  be 
the  only  way  Mr.  Nixon  will  get  his  sur- 
charge reenacted. 

To  avoid  injury  to  the  anti-Inflation  fight, 
the  House  and  Senate  had  only  to  pass  a 
resolution  directing  employers  to  continue 
withholding  the  tax  surcharge  pending  final 
action  by  Congress.  Both  approved  measures 
of  this  sort  last  week. 

The  House  can  best  serve  the  public  In- 
terest now  by  sending  the  tax  measure  back 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where 
Congress'  best  tax-writing  experts  reside. 
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— The  limes,  for  Its  part,  proposes  that  the 
reform  package  Include  provisions  which 
would : 

Give  relief  to  middle  Income  taxpayers. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  Increaislng 
the  standard  deduction  from  $1,000  to  $1,800. 
If  doing  this  In  one  step  would  put  too 
big  a  dent  In  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget, 
it  could  be  phased  over  two  or  three  years. 

Make  It  Impossible  for  wealthy  Individuals 
to  avoid  payment  of  any  federal  taxes,  as 
some  now  do  through  multiple  exemptions 
allowed  by  the  law.  The  law  could  provide, 
for  example,  that  no  taxpayer  be  permitted 
to  claim  exemptions  in  excess  of  half  his  to- 
tal Income — leaving  the  other  half  fully 
taxable. 

At  the  same  time  It  would  be  only  fair  to 
provide  that  no  Individual  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  half  his  Income  to  the  federal 
tax  collector. 

Change  the  law  to  discourage  use  of  de- 
bentures to  finance  conglomerate  mergers. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  taxation  can 
never  be  painless.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
taxpayers  feel  that  the  pain  is  distributed 
fairly. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
voted  against  the  surtax  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  and  I  will  be  voting 
against  It  today. 

This  tax  approach  is  not  fair  and  has 
not  been  effective  as  a  check  on  Inflation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill's  action  on 
investment  credit  repeal  is  also  question- 
able and  of  doubtful  wisdom  at  this 
time.  It  is  an  added  reason  for  opposing 
the  bUl. 

My  vote  is  "No."  as  it  was  in  1968. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  is  one  which  most  of  us 
would  like  to  see  disappear  somewhere. 
The  reluctance  of  elected  oflScials  to 
laise  taxes  or  refuse  to  lower  them  is 
traditional.  That  Is  why  a  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  the  surcharge  is  so  un- 
palatable. No  one  likes  high  taxes,  in- 
cluding myself. 

But  as  I  view  the  issue  today  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Congress  must  do  what 
is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  economy  and 
bring  inflation  imder  dbntrol.  It  is  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  continuation  of  the 
.sui'tax  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  stabilize  the  economy  and  halt 
the  spiraling  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  doing  this,  however,  it  means  that 
we  have  a  clean  and  irrevocable  commit- 
ment to  equalize  our  tax  code.  Tax  re- 
form is  a  necessary  compliment  to  a 
continuation  of  the  surtax.  Without  as- 
surances from  the  administration  and 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  meaningful  tax  reform  leg- 
i.-^lation  will  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  before  this  session  ends,  I  could 
not  in  all  good  conscience  support  this 
bill.  Those  sissurances  have  been  given. 

As  necessary  as  it  might  be,  there  is 
no  way  I  could  vote  for  a  continuation 
of  a  tax  surcharge  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely clear  tax  reform  is  imminent.  It 
just  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  our  tax- 
payers to  continue  to  be  taxed  under  a 
blatantly  unfair  and  inequitable  tax 
code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  another  point 
which  I  would  like  to  make.  I  am  appre- 
hensive about  the  Inclusion  of  the  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
in  this  bill.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  this 
should  have  been  handled  separately. 


The  effect  on  small  business  in  particu- 
lar, seems  to  me  to  have  indicated  that 
something  short  of  complete  repeal 
might  have  been  better. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
does  reUeve  the  tax  burden  for  low- 
income  families.  In  effect,  this  is  a  start, 
halting  to  be  sure,  toward  tax  reform. 
It  seems  to  me  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in  effect  endorses  my  conten- 
tion that  the  $600  personal  exemption 
should  be  raised.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
Its  continuing  deliberations  on  tax  re- 
form that  an  increase  in  the  personal 
exemption  will  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  finally  recommended  to  the  House. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  im- 
portant point  which  should  be  made.  The 
need  for  the  surtax  last  year  was  the 
complete  and  utter  collapse  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  previous  administration. 

We  have  to  look  back  no  further  than 
the  89th  Congress  to  find  the  root  of  the 
problem.  That  Congress  boosted  spend- 
ing well  over  $60  billion  above  any  pre- 
vious Congress  without  doing  anything 
to  increase  revenue.  It  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  increase  taxes  then  and  we  are 
still  paying  for  it  today.  We  all  know 
what  happened.  We  have  had  inflation 
as  we  have  seldom  experienced  in  the 
last  20  years.  To  eliminate  the  surtax 
now  would  mean  even  more  severe  in- 
flation. 

My  vote  today  then  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  dollar,  for  the  protection  of 
those  on  fixed  incomes  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  life  savings.  And  it  is  pre- 
dicted on  the  assurance  that  tax  reform, 
meaningful  tax  reform  is  about  to  be 
realized. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
1  year  plus  2  weeks  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  about  to  take  up 
legislation  imposing  a  10-percent  income 
tax  surcharge.  We  were  told  it  was  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  the  inflation  which 
had  been  gnawing  away  at  our  economy 
for  at  least  3  years.  I  opposed  imposition 
of  the  surcharge  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  not  effectively  fight  inflation  and 
would  exaggerate  further  the  intolerable 
inequities  in  our  already  inequitable  tax 
structure.  I  CEilled  instead  for  substantial 
cuts  in  nonessential  Government  spend- 
ing— spending  which  was  and  continues 
to  be  the  driving  force  behind  our  infla- 
tionary woes — and  for  comprehensive 
tax  reform  both  to  increase  revenues  by 
closing  loopholes  and  to  ease  the  unfair 
tax  burden  on  the  average  American 
family. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  past  year 
to  lessen  my  opposition  to  the  surcharge 
or  to  weaken  my  resolve  to  press  for  tax 
reform  and  selective  spending  cuts.  If 
anything,  my  determination  to  speak  out 
for  the  forgotten  American — the  middle - 
income  taxpayer — has  been  strengthened 
by  the  new  administration's  continuation 
of  the  topsy-turvy  priorities  of  its  pred- 
ecessor. 
What  are  these  misplaced  priorities? 
They  are  the  Pentagon's  blank  check — 
to  the  tune  of  $82.5  billion,  60  percent  of 
our  free  funds — although  the  record  of 
defense  spending  shows  continued  waste 
and  inefiQciency:  $19  billion  since  World 
War  II  on  missile  systems  that  were 
either  never  finished  or  were  of  out  serv- 
ice when  completed  because  they  had 


become  obsolete;  a  $2  billion  B-70  bomb- 
er which  was  retired  to  an  Air  Force 
museum  before  it  became  operational; 
a  $2  billion-plus  Skybolt  missile  which 
wtus  ctmceled  because  it  just  did  not 
work;  and  more  recently,  such  billion- 
dollar  boondoggles  as  the  C-5A  trans- 
port plane,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  and 
the  Sheridan  tank.  And  soon  we  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile  system,  an- 
other multibillion  venture  which  will 
provide  security  only  for  the  militai-y- 
industrial  complex. 

Misplaced  pniorities  include  the  $4.5 
billion  in  subsidies  to  farmers — 90  per- 
cent of  them  large,  wealthy  farm  cor- 
porations— to  induce  them  not  to  grow 
crops  in  a  country  where  12  million  peo- 
ple suffer  from  malnutrition. 

They  Include  the  $5  billion  being  spent 
on  highways,  while  only  3  percent  of  that 
is  invested  in  ma.ss  transit  systems  to 
relieve  the  strangulation  of  our  cities  and 
enable  people  to  get  to  Jobs. 

They  include  the  $4  billion  for  the 
space  program  this  year,  but  less  than 
a  quarter  of  that  to  end  the  blight  of 
rat-infested  imsafe  housing  which  af- 
flicts our  cities. 

They  include  the  $10  billion  spent  on 
pork-barrel  public  works  projects  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  \nthholds  $59 
million  authorized  by  Congress  for  loans 
to  small  businessmen. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  $9  billion  rep- 
resented by  the  surtax  can  easily  be 
made  up  through  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  without  in  any  way  compromising 
our  national  secmlty.  In  fact,  an  analysis 
last  year  by  the  highly  respected  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  indicated  that  as 
much  as  $10  billion  could  be  saved  in  de- 
fense costs.  To  achieve  the  budget  sur- 
plus we  need  to  alleviate  inflation,  an 
additional  $10  billion  can  and  should 
be  cut  in  the  areas  of  highway  construc- 
tion, public  works,  farm  subsidies,  and 
space. 

Substantial  additional  revenue  can  be 
gained  by  closing  the  myriad  loopholes 
in  our  tax  laws.  All  told.  I  am  informed 
that  more  than  $40  billion  in  revenue  is 
lost  to  the  Treasury  through  these  loop- 
holes. In  the  90th  Congress  and  a^ain 
this  year.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  close  these  loopholes.  In  fact.  1 29  Rep- 
resentatives and  46  Senators  have  au- 
thored or  cosponsored  loophole-closing 
bills  and  these  clearly  present  a  de.sirable 
alternative  to  a  tax  Increase. 

But  we  do  not  yet  have  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  bill  before  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, like  its  predecessor,  has  both 
failed  to  initiate  its  own  tax  refonn  plan 
and  ignored  proposals  which  have  been 
made  by  Members  of  Congress.  Where 
does  this  leave  the  average  American? 

At  the  present  time,  Americans  earn- 
ing between  $5,000  and  $15,000  a  year 
represent  one-third  of  the  population, 
but  they  pay  two-thirds  of  all  Federal 
taxes.  Those  earning  between  $10,000 
and  $15,000  represent  10  percent  of  the 
population  and  pay  20  percent  of  the 
taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  two  dozen  individuals  who 
made  more  than  $1  million  in  a  single 
year  paid  no  taxes  at  all;  more  than 
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1,000  who  earned  over  $50,000  and  more 
than  10,000  who  earned  more  than  $15,- 
000  pcid  no  taxes  through  the  use  of 
loopholes  In  our  laws. 

To  use  another  illustration:  by  rea- 
son of  the  depletion  allowance,  the  10 
largest  oil  companies  in  the  United 
States,  with  $7  billion  in  net  income, 
paid  only  an  8'2-percent  average  tax 
rate.  By  contrast,  the  poorest  taxpayer 
with  an  adjusted  net  income  of  $500 — 
after  exemptions  and  standard  deduc- 
tion— paid  14  percent. 

The  tax  surcharge  creates  a  burden  of 
1.4  percent  additional  tax  on  the  $500- 
per-year  man  but  an  increase  of  only 
.085  percent  on  the  multibillion-dollar  oil 
industry.  The  surcharge  thus  adds  pro- 
portionately to  our  tax  inequities.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  a  taxpayers'  revolt  is 
likely  in  view  of  this  kind  of  treatment? 

Why  is  it  that  everytime  we  face  an 
economic  crisis,  the  little  guy — the  wage- 
earner,  the  homeowner,  the  man  with  no 
high-priced  lobby  in  Washington— Is 
asked  to  shoulder  the  burden,  while 
large.  afSuent  special  interests  go  un- 
toached*The  very  bill  before  us  contains 
a  loophole  exempting  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  from  repeal  of  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit,  although  Lockheed  has 
already  bled  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
through  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane. 

The  average  family  is  not  even  partici- 
pating in  the  economic  boom  of  recent 
years,  for  as  the  gross  national  product 
has  soared,  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  average  worker  has  actually  de- 
clined. Latest  Labor  Department  fig- 
ures show  that  the  typical  worker  has  a 
weekly  pay  of  $112.13  but  purchasing 
power  of  only  $77.62.  This  is  $2.24  below 
last  September's  figure  and  below  the 
yearly  averages  for  each  of  the  last  4 
years. 

Today,  middle-income  families  are  be- 
ing-driven into  poverty  and  dependence 
on  Federal  programs  through  the  opera- 
tions of  our  unfair  tax  system.  The  10- 
percent  surcharge  will  just  accentuate 
the  existing  inequities  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  average  hard-working 
family  to  make  ends  meet  through  its 
own  efforts.  If  we  permit  this  to  happen, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  taxpayers'  revolt 
and  I,  for  one,  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  it  victorious. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  will  achieve  significant  tax  reform 
only  if  we  defeat  the  surcharge  extension 
today:  The  administration  can  then  come 
back  m  a  few  months  with  a  short-term 
extension  pending  the  working  out  of  re- 
form provisions.  If  we  take  the  pressure 
off  by  passing  this  1-year  extension,  we 
will  never  see  more  than  a  token  effort  at 
reform.  In  this  situation,  I  see  no  re- 
sponsible alternative  to  opposing  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax.  The  reasons  put  forth 
by  the  administration  for  extension  do 
not  stand  up  to  a  careful  scrutiny.  It  is 
not  disputed  that  we  are  suffering  infia- 
tion.  However,  it  is  clearly  disputable 
whether  a  surtax  will  be  anti-inflation- 
ary. The  present  inflation  is  not  created 
by  consumers.  It  is  hot  a  case  of  limited 
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consumer  goods  driving  up  prices.  Clear- 
ly there  is  no  shortage  of  supplies.  The 
implication  that  consumer  overindul- 
gence is  creating  inflation  and  that  the 
surtax,  by  putting  restraints  on  the  av- 
erage American's  spending,  will  stem  the 
tide  of  inflation  is  untenable  in  light  of 
the  experience  of  this  past  year.  With 
the  surtax  in  effect  we  have  had  prices 
continually  spiraling  upward  and  we  have 
the  highest  interest  rates  ever. 

Last  year  when  the' surtax  was  before 
us  I  was  repeatedly  warned  that  if  I  did 
not  vote  for  a  surtax  we  would  have  a 
very  severe  inflationary  crisis.  I  voted 
against  the  surtax  at  that  time  and,  just 
as  the  flscal  prophets  predicted,  we  now 
have  a  serious  inflationary  problem.  The 
surtax  passed  without  my  vote. 

I  think  this  experience  should  make  us 
seriously  question  whether  the  surtax  it- 
self is  not  inflationary.  The  surtax  is  a 
temporary  tax.  As  a  temporary  tax  it  is 
passed  directly  along  to  the  consumer 
through  higher  prices  without  an  effort 
at  absorbing  the  brunt  of  the  tax  being 
made  by  the  producers  of  goods  and  sup- 
pliers of  services.  The  adjustments  which 
a  permanent  tax  would  require  are  never 
made  because  the  thought  is  always  that 
the  tax  will  be  with  us  for  too  short  a 
period  of  time  to  necessitate  basic  read- 
justments. 

The  surtax  proposal  now  before  us  is 
even  more  temporary  than  last  year's. 
It  would  put  a  10-percent  surtax  in  effect 
for  6  months  and  then  reduce  it  to  5  per- 
cent for  the  next  6  months.  This  kind  of 
juggling  of  the  tax  structure  without 
basic  reform  of  the  tax  system  or  recog- 
nition of  the  effect  of  temporary  taxes  on 
prices  may  well  increase  inflation.  A 
quick  look  at  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  interest  rates  during  flscal  year  1969 
indicates  that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 

There  is  another  basic  reason  for  op- 
posing extension  of  the  surtax  at  this 
time:  and  that  is  the  clear  need  for  tax 
reform.  The  indications  I  have  had  from 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  my  own  personal  observa- 
tions tell  me  that  we  are  closer  now  to 
some  substantial  and  meaningful  tax  re- 
form than  we  have  ever  been  before. 
The  voice  of  the  average  American  tax- 
payer is  being  heard  in  Congress  and  the 
message  that  voice  carries  is  beginning 
to  come  through  loud  and  clear — even  to 
ears  that  were  previously  somewhat  hard 
of  hearing  on  such  issues.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Barr's  disclosure 
that  115  Americans  with  incomes  over 
5200,000  including  21  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,  paid  no  income  tax  at 
all  in  1967  aroused  a  very  righteous  in- 
dignation  among  American   taxpayers. 
Their  response  has  been  aptly  labeled 
"a  taxpayers  revolt."  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  pressure  that  they  have 
brought  to  bear  and  the  clear  message 
that  they  have  sent  to  this  Congress  will 
be  Ignored.  To  ignore  this  cry  and  pass 
the  surtax  without  tax  reform  is  rather 
like  Marie  Antoinette  offering  cake  to 
those  who  want  bread.  I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  study  of 
tax  legislation  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  June  27,  1969,  at  pages 
17644  to  17646  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  .  This  study  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  percentage  of  members 


on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  cosponsored  tax  reform  legislation 
is  measurably  higher  than  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

To  agree  to  extension  of  the  surtax 
now  and  hope  for  tax  reform  in  tlie  fu- 
ture would  be  neither  realistic  nor  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  the  American 
voter. 

There  are  other  serious  problems  with 
this  proposed  legislation.  The  proposi- 
tion that  repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  is  a  tax  reform  measure  which 
will  serve  as  a  "sweetener"  to  extension 
of  the  surtax  is  specious.  Repeal  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  should 
not  be  classifled  as  basic  tax  reform.  The 
tax  credit  was  enacted  solely  as  a  device 
to  heat  up  the  economy  during  a  period 
of  recession.  The  measure  was  defended 
by  the  Johnson  administration's  eco- 
nomic advisors  as  a  temporary  method 
of  flscal  control.  At  that  time  I  disagreed 
with  both  the  value  and  the  theory  be- 
hind this  tax  credit.  I  voted  against  the 
measure  then.  Surely  now  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  when  it  is  clearly 
heating  up  the  economy.  However,  to 
claim  that  removing  this  tax  credit  is 
true  tax  reform  is  to  forget  why  it  was 
enacted  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  tem- 
porary measure  which  was  meant  to  be, 
and  has  been,  put  into  effect  and  taken 
out  of  effect  as  the  fiscal  situation  man- 
dates. It  is  not  a  permanent  built-in  tax 
loophole. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  surtax  ex- 
tension upon  present  tax  inequities 
wUl  worsen  an  already  intolerable  sit- 
uation. The  size  of  present  tax  loopholes 
for  the  rich  and  for  large  corporations 
will  be  magnified  and  the  relative  dispro- 
portion of  the  tax  burden  that  the  Amer- 
ican wage  earner  bears  will  be  increased. 
Those  who  now  are  using  tax  loop- 
holes to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden  of  this  Nation  will  find 
cause  for  jubilation  in  the  6  months  at 
10  percent,  6  months  at  5-percent  pro- 
vision in  this  bill.  A  wealthy  individual 
with  extensive  assets  can  merely  delay 
capital  gains  transaction  for  6  months 
or  a  year  until  the  tax  is  lower,  while 
the  wage  earner  who  gets  paid  regularly 
cannot  possibly  use  this  gimmick  to 
lower  his  tax. 

By  using  a  temporary  tax  which  is  in 
effect  for  only  a  specified  amount  of 
time,  we  allow  those  who  use  tax  loop- 
holes to  speculate  on  whether  the  surtax 
will  be  extended  beyond  the  specified 
time  and  to  arrange  and  coordinate  their 
business  dealings  to  take  advantage  of 
possible  lower  taxes  in  the  future.  This 
is  not  sound  management  of  the  national 
economy.  It  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
what  is  being  championed  as  a  method 
of  flscal  control  because  It  allows  escape 
from  its  provisions  for  the  most  monied 
part  of  the  population.  The  rich  can  es- 
cape paying  the  tax  through  money  ma- 
nipulation while  those  living  on  modest 
Incomes  bear  the  burden.  This  is  not 
equitable  and  It  Is  not  fiscally  sound 
If  the  level  of — 

Treasury  revenues  were  controlled 
through  permanent  rather  than  tempo- 
rary taxes  such  Inequities  would  not  be 
possible. 

Tax  reform  could  provide  such  perma- 
nent Increase  In  revenues. 
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I  have  been  working  hard  for  tax  re- 
form. I  have  cosponsored  bills  to : 

Eliminate  the  unlimited  charitable  de- 
duction. 

Eliminate  the  stock  option  tax  prefer- 
ence. 

Eliminate  the  $100  stock  dividend  ex- 
emption. 

Eliminate  the  multiple  corporation 
gimmick. 

Remove  tax  exemption  on  municipal 
industrial  development  bonds. 

Establish  a  municipal  bond  guarantee 
corporation. 

Reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowances 
from  27  to  15  percent. 

Eistablish  similar  rates  for  gift  and 
estate  taxes. 

Eliminate  payment  of  estate  taxes  by 
redemption  of  Government  bonds  at  face 
value. 

Eliminate  use  of  hobby  farm  losses  to 
offset  other  income. 

Eliminate  accelerated  depreciation  on 
speculative  real  estate. 

Repeal  of  7 -percent  investment  credit. 

Raise  the  personal  tax  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,200. 

These  and  many  other  tax  reform 
measures  are  where  our  efforts  and  our 
votes  should  be  going.  My  vote  will  go  for 
tax  reform  and  for  relief  of  the  taxpay- 
ing  individuals  who  work  for  wages  or 
operate  small  businesses  and  pay  the 
majority  of  our  taxes.  It  will  not  go  for 
extension  of  an  unnecessary  surtax. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  this  body  enacted  the  10-percent 
surtax  for  the  same  stated  purposes;  to 
halt  inflation  and  to  prevent  an  eco- 
nomic crisis.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  tax,  when  enacted,  was  to  be  a 
temporary  measure  but  we  are  here  to- 
day to  reconsider  this  legislation  and  to 
extend  the  surtax  for  another  period 
of  time.  The  arguments  today  are 
identical  with  those  that  were  advanced 
last  year  and  the  reasons  given  for  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  have  been 
heard  before. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  tax 
increase  because  without  a  meaningful 
and  substantial  cut  in  the  budget,  it  will 
only  serve  as  an  encouragement  for 
further  spending  programs. 

Many  of  the  programs  which  I  directly 
voted  against  have  created  this  grave 
situation  and  have  caused  this  request 
for  increased  taxes.  The  ultimate  result 
of  such  excessive  spending  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  tax  burden  which  has  become 
intolerable,  increasing  higher  costs  of 
living  and  continued  increases  in  all 
forms  of  taxation.  It  is  my  honest  con- 
viction that  there  are  solutions  to  our 
current  financial  problems  other  than  by 
means  of  the  surtax.  We  must  correctly 
place  the  responsibility  for  our  present 
IMoblems  at  Its  source  and  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  to  a  point  where  the  sur- 
tax measure  would  not  be  necessary.  This 
is  a  difficult  but  not  an  impossible  solu- 
tion. It  is  one  which  does  not  break  faith 
with  the  millions  of  people  whose  income 
is  being  dissipated  by  tax  increases  and 
Inflation.  It  places  a  restriction  on  the 
Federal  Government  of  operating  within 
its  means  which  Is  no  more  than  is  ex- 
pected of  any  individual  or  enterprise. 
Those  whom  we  represent  must  feel 


that  we  are  aware  of  and  responsive  to 
their  Interests.  It  Is  a  denial  of  those 
interests  to  demand  an  additional  share 
of  their  income  without  providing  addi- 
tional services  benefiting  them.  The 
public  is  already  overburdened  with  ex- 
cessive taxes.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  the 
mounting  debt  on  to  future  generations 
with  little  or  no  concern.  We  are  already 
reaching  a  point  where  merely  paying 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  a 
substantial  figure  in  the  annual  budget, 
and  where  proposals  to  retire  the  na- 
tional debt  are  no  longer  considered  as 
serious  suggestions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  as  other 
Members  do  in  a  most  difficult  position. 
We  voted  against  the  tax  last  year  be- 
cause it  was  unnecessary  and  would  not 
do  what  the  majority  said  it  would  do. 
We  also  stated  in  our  remarks  during 
the  debates  last  year  that  the  tax  would 
be  with  us  next  year  even  though  it 
would  be  temporary.  President  Nixon 
has  found  himself  in  the  position  of 
being  saddled  with  the  mistakes  of  prior 
administrations  and  the  big  spenders  in 
Congress.  Although  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  problems  that  we  face  today,  I  do 
not  feel  that  a  change  in  leadership 
justifies  a  reversal  by  a  Member  ofThis 
body. 

Making  substantial  reductions  in  our 
Federal  budget  and  declaring  a  national 
moratorium  on  new,  unnecessary  spend- 
ing programs  would  be  a  far  better 
method  of  showing  fiscal  competency 
and  our  desire  for  self-discipline.  The 
citizens  of  America  would  benefit  far 
greater  from  this  course  than  by  im- 
posing an  additional  tax  burden  already 
much  too  great  for  some  to  bear. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mounting  concern  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  meaningful,  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  has  reached  a  critical 
stage  as  the  House  first,  and  then  the 
Senate,  decides  whether  the  10-percent 
surtax  should  be  extended  for  another 
year  as  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended. I  strongly  oppose  continua- 
tion of  the  surtax  without  significant 
tax  reform  in  the  present  circumstances. 
There  is  real  danger  that  we  shall  lose 
the  opportunity  for  major  reform  by 
now  diverting  our  energies  to  the  nar- 
rower sm-tax  question,  and  that  the  deep- 
er inequities  of  our  tax  laws  will  endure 
while  the  argument  rages  over  this  al- 
leged weapon  against  infiation. 

Extension  of  the  surtax  hits  hard- 
est those  individuals  who  have  already 
suffered  the  most  from  inflation,  rising 
State  and  local  taxes,  as  well  as  high 
interest  rates.  Moreover,  if  the  Con- 
gress will  urgently  turn  its  attention  to 
tax  reform  in  areas  such  as  the  oil  and 
mineral  depletion  allowance,  "hobby 
farmer"  tax  benefits,  a  minimum  tax 
for  high-bracket  taxpayers,  conglomer- 
ate mergers,  multiple  corporations,  and 
self-dealing  by  foundations,  enough  rev- 
enue could  be  raised  so  that  the  surtax 
may  prove  to  be  unnecessary. 

My  views  on  this  matter  are  shaped 
by  the  following  considerations. 

First  and  most  important,  the  costs 
of  the  war  and  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion must  be  shared  equitably  by  all.  No 
responsible  public  official  can  deny  that 


one  of  the  most  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems before  our  Nation  is  to  control  the 
rising  level  of  inflation  which,  since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  has  threatened  to 
drive  the  current  year's  cost  of  living 
up  between  6  percent  and  8  percent.  But 
if  the  surtax  is  extended  without  tax 
reform,  those  who  pay  unreasonably 
low  taxes  generally  will  also  pay  an  un- 
reasonably low  surtax,  and  the  basic  in- 
equity of  our  present  tax  system  will  be 
compounded. 

I  supported  the  30-day  extenslon^f  the 
surtax  withholding  rates  enacted  by  the 
House  last  week.  In  my  judgment,  this 
enables  us  to  continue  fiscal  policies 
which  help  control  inflation  while  the 
Congress  considers  the  provisions  to  be 
included  in  comprehensive  reform  legis- 
lation. 

Action  now  on  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form is  entirely  feasible.  One  year  ago 
when  the  Congress  first  enacted  the  sur- 
tax, it  mandated  the  administration  to 
submit  tax  reform  recommendations. 
Proposals  have  been  made  by  the  John- 
son Tieasury  Department  and  by  the 
Nixon  Treasury  Department,  and  ex- 
tended hearings  held  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  afforded  all 
interested  spokesmen  a  forum  for  pre- 
senting their  views.  There  has,  then,  al- 
ready been  much  discussion  and  debate 
on  what  appropriate  provisions  should 
be  included  in  meaningful  reform  legis- 
lation. The  fact  is  that  this  Congress  has 
the  power,  the  knowledge,  and  the  means 
to  close  loopholes,  stamp  out  unjustified 
special  privileges,  eliminate  outdated' 
tax  subsidies,  and  simplify  the  tax  code 
itself.  And  the  Congressrshould  do  so. 
not  sometime  in  the  future,  but  now. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12290,  to  continue  temporarily 
the  tax  surcharge,  to  provide  for  its 
phaseout.  to  extend  automobile  excise 
and  communications  services  taxes,  to 
repeal  the  investment  credit,  to  pro- 
vide for  rapid  amortization  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  to  provide  a 
low-income  allowance.  I  urge  such  sup- 
port because  I  feel  that  to  follow  any 
other  course  at  this  time  is  to  invite 
additional  inflationary  pressures  that 
would  cost  taxpayers  far  itiore  than  the 
continued  tax  burden  and  would  subject 
the  Nation  to  risk  of  major  economic 
disruption  and  possibly  depression. 

I  take  this  position  at  this  time  against 
the  background  of  having  voted  against 
the  tax  reduction  act  of  1963  and  against 
the  conference  report  on  that  legislation 
in  1964.  as  well  as  having  voted  against 
the  original  enactment  of  the  surcharge 
in  February  of  1968  and  the  conference 
report  in  June  1968.  I  believe  that  I  am 
being  perfectly  consistent  in  my  econom- 
ic thinking  in  doing  so.  At  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  1963  tax  bill.  I  stated 
as  follows : 

In  a  time  of  almost  unparalled  prosperity 
and  when  we  are  already  operating  10  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  red.  they  are  taking  a 
step  to  stimulate  Incipient  Inflation  Into  lull 
blown  Inflation.  The  cost  of  living  Is  dally 
showing  signs  of  Increasing  Its  upward  trend 
and  thus  recapturing  quietly  and  cruelly 
from  those  who  can  least  afford  It  any  bene- 
fit of  the  tax  cut.  And  let  me  remind  that  In- 
flation does  not  mean  prosperity. 
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with  regard  to  the  1968  surtax  bUl  I 
stated  at  that  time  as  follows: 

I  opposed  the  measure  because  I  felt  the 
proposed  surt&x  and  expenditure  limitation 
ofW  bUUon  were  too  little  and  too  late  The 
President  (Lyndon  Johnaon)   refused  to  co- 
^>©rat«  with  the  Congrew  in  spelling  out 
now  and  when  the  «6  Wlllon  cut  l«  to  be  ef- 
fected, so  that  there  la  doubt  that  this  tax 
^>«reaae  will  result  In  any  reduction  In  the 
nnal  deficit  and  Its  Inflationary  Impact  The 
Administration  refused  to  come  up  with  any 
real  cutback  plan.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress  dominated   by   the  Presldenfs   Party 
continues  to  appropriate  at  excessive  levels 
on  programs,  space,  public  works,  farm  sub- 
sidies and  additional  personnel  that  could  bo 
cut  or  deferred   until  such   time  that   the 
nation  is  not  financing  a  war  and  our  fiscal 
affairs  are  In  better  order. 
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I  submit  that  the  record,  since  these 
statements,  has  tended,  in  large  part   to 
substantiate     them.     The     inflationary 
trend,  while  abating  somewhat,  has  con- 
tinued at  a  still  dangerous  rate.  To  fall 
to  pass  the  surcharge  would.  In  effect,  be 
to  enact  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  with  what 
might  be  a  major  inflationary  Impact 
It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
a  projected  budget  surplus  of  $5.2  billion 
to  A  deficit  of  $4  billion  on  the  unified 
budget  basis  and  of  Increasing  a  pro- 
jected deficit  of  $5.4  billion  on  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  to  a  deficit  of  $14  6 
ollllon. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  surcharge,  is  not  an  Indefinite  ex- 
t«islon  but  rather  a  carefully  planned 
phaseout  which  would  be  designed  to 
help  the  economy  at  a  time  when  expend- 
itures have  been  brought  under  control 
and.  hopefully,  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  war  in  Vietnam  considerably  de- 
creased. If  not  substantially  terminated 
Other  posiUve  reasons  for  supporting 
the  legislation  are  the  lew-income  al- 
lowance which  would  have  the  effect  of 
ehmmatlng   tax   liability   for   about   5 
miUion  returns   and  for  reducing   the 
tax  in  the  case  of  another  7  million 
returns,  and  this  benefit  would  be  pro- 

*  ,?  ^°^  ^°^  ^^°  ^^^^  "^11  hit  hard- 
est by  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  that 
has  resulted  from  our  deficit  spending 
pohcies  of  the  past.  While  it  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  an  Increase  in  the  $600  level 
of  personal  exemption.  It  is  at  least  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  and  probably 
as  much  as  we  can  reasonably  afford  at 
the  current  time. 

Also  wise  seems  the  5-year  writeoff 
provision  for  poUution  control  equip- 
ment which  is  adopted  as  a  concomi- 
tant to  the  elimination  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit.  As  the  committee 
report  on  the  bUl  points  out.  to  repeal 
the  credit  without  such  a  provision  might 
well  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the 
efforts  bemg  made  by  private  industry 
to  combat  the  pollution  problem 

The  provision  of  the  bill  with  which  I 
have  the  most  difficulty  is  the  repeal  of 
the  Investment  credit.  I  share  the  ques- 
tions already  expressed  by  others  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  repeal  upon  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  and  upon 
the  desired  expansion  of  our  exports  If 
we  are  to  follow  this  course,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  early  attention  should  be 
giveri  to  adjustments  in  our  depreciation 
schedules  to  make  them  more  realistic 


and  to  put  us  on  a  more  competitive 
basis  with  some  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors m  upgrading  and  modernizing  plant 
and  equipment. 

Some  solace  may  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tical fact  that  the  investment  credit 
standing  out  as  it  does  like  a  handle  on 
the  tax  code,  seems  bound  to  become 
subject  to  being  grabbed  at  every  time 
economic  or  poUtical  circumstances  sug- 
gest it.  Hopefully,  such  revision  of  depre- 
ciation schedules  -could  be  considered  at 
the  same  time  that  other  necessary  tax 
reforms  are  brought  before  this  House 
which  should  be  and  is  promised  to  be. 
later  this  year.  I  disagree  with  none  in 
the  desirability  and   the  necessity  for 
closing  tax  loopholes  that  have  gone  un- 
closed far  too  long  and  have  led  to  alarm 
and  resentment  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
It  IS  realistic  to  recognize  that  there  is 
no    agreed-upon    tax    reform    package 
among  the  proponents  of  such  reform 
and  that  to  try  to  enact  it  at  this  time 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  need  for  a 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  the  surtax  bill.  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly but  in  the  firm  hope  that  this 
action  will  mean  the  end  of  this  burden- 
some levy  a  year  from  now. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  to 
make.  The  people  today  have  never  be- 
fore been  faced  with  such  oppressive  tax- 
loads  at  all  levels  of  government.  And 
on  top  of  this,  they  are  being  hit  by 
inflation,  the  cruelest  tax  of  aU  because 
It  strikes  at  those  who  are  least  able  to 

Inflation  hurts  everyone.  The  elderly 
the  sick,  the  retiree,  the  middle-income 
and  upper-income  family,  the  single  per- 
son and  the  young  marrieds  trying  to  get 
a  start  in  life— no  one  escapes  the  de- 
pressing lowering  of  one's  standard  of 
hvmg  brought  on  by  rising  costs  Each 
month  the  insidious  tax  of  inflation 
shrinks  the  already  deflated  dollar  Re- 
spected economists  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  indeed  the  world  say  continu- 
ance of  the  surtax  for  the  time  being  is 
necessary  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

Other  fiscal  experts,  representing  all 
spectrums  of  society  and  political  group- 
ings, who  have  made  unbiased  apprais- 
als, say  continuance  is  necessary  now 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people— while  liking  this  tax  no 
more  than  I  do— see  the  need  for  exten- 
sion now. 

hn^fW^-''^"^''  P"^  ^°^  ^  to  swallow, 
but  I  believe  the  people  realize  that  if 
we  do  not  take  this  preventive  measure 
now.  more  drastic  economic  surgery  may 
be  required  later.  I  might  say.  too.  that 
my  decision  to  support  the  surtax  has 
been  significantly  influenced  by  promises 
I  have  received  that  there  will  be  major 
reforms  in  our  tax  laws  this  year  to 
make  the  system  more  equitable  This  I 
feel  is  an  absolute  must.  Efforts  must  be 
made  to  reduce  tax  burdens  on  low-in- 
come elderly  and  middle-income  groups 
and  loopholes  used  by  the  very  rich  and 
giant  corporations  to  escape  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  must  be  closed. 

Inflation   has   presented   the   Nation 
with  Its  gravest  economic  crisis  in  a 
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generation.  Failure  of  Congress  to  con 
tinue  the  surtax  now  as  a  weapon  to 
control  Inflation  would  be  a  gross  ir 
responsibility.  And,  I  believe  it  would 
actually  result  in  the  imposition  of  the 
crueler  tax  of  inflation  with  its  result 
ant   impairment    of   our   standards  of 
living.  "' 

I  support  the  surtax  now  but  with  the 
very  clear  reservation  that  I  will  opnose 
any  further  efforts  to  extend  it  bevond 
Its  expiration  date  on  June  30,  197o 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  this  afternoon  with 
a  real  effort  to  be  objective,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  had  made  the  decision  to  sud- 
port  extension  of  the  surcharge  because 
of  my  overriding  concern  that  we  must 
protect  the  value  of  the  savings  of  our 
people.  The  1-year  extension  of  the  ^m. 
charge  under  this  legislation— that  is  in 
percent  for  the  last  6  months  of  this 
year,  and  5  percent  for  the  first  6  months 
of  next  year— this  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  itself  will  yield  $7.64  billion  in 
the  next  12  months.  We  either  accept  the 
responsibility  of  making  this  $7  64  bil- 
lion payment,  or  we  borrow  the  money 
To  borrow  that  money  would  further 
extend  the  debt  of  this  country  and  es- 
tablish new  credit  which  would  not  only 
leave  us  carr>-ing  a  heavier  burden  of 
debt  but  by  this  expansion  of  credit 
further  feed  the  fires  of  inflation  which 
today  threatens  our  economy. 

Two  principal  points  have 'been  made 
by  the  opposition,  which  interestingly 
includes  some  of  the  most  liberal  of  the 
Democrats  and  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative  of  Republicans. 

Most  of  the  spokesmen  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  who  oppose  the  bill  do  so  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  not  enough 
tax  reform"  In  this  package.  Yet  during 
the  debate,  the  leaders  of  both  parties  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  all  members- 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  from 
both  parties,  have  given  assurances  that 
we  will  have  a  tax  reform  bill  before  us 
before  the  date  of  our  August  recess 
President  Nixon's  personal  letter  to  this 
House  today  restates  his  own  commit- 
ment  to  tax  reform.  Even  more  evident  to 
me,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  this  sur- 
charge  legislation  ends  at  midnight  to- 
night, being  kept  alive  only  by  a  tem- 
porary continuing  resolution,  which  does 
not  state  a  national  purpose  and  tax  re- 
form is  not  so  simple  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  conduct  hearings 
and  come  up  with  a  suggested  bill  within 
the   reasonable   time   we   should   have 
either  to  continue  or  kill  the  surtax  We 
cannot  play  games  with  this  surtax  We 
must  give  evidence  of  our  plans  as  a 
nation  to  pay  our  debts.  The  economic 
stability  of  this  Nation  and  all  those  with 
whom  we  do  business  demands  that  we 
make  our  decision.  Tax  reform  is  a  gi- 
gantic task  all  by  itself,  and  every  indi- 
vidual suggestion  for  reform  will  draw  its 
own  attack.  I  thought  the  example  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
BoGCS)  was  pertinent.  He  displayed  two 
editorials  from  the  New  York  "nmes. 
The  first  stated  In  effect  that  tax  reform 
was  Imperative.  The  second  defended  the 
tax    exemption    status    of    foundations 
against  what  it  charged  were  "attacks" 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
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tee.  In  my  opinion,  those  who  claim  that 
tax  reform  must  precede  action  on  this 
bill  are  using  tax  reform  as  a  tool,  to 
force  their  own  personal  choices  of  tax 
reform  measures  as  the  price  of  exten- 
sion of  a  fiscal  action  vitally  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  economic  soimdness. 

The  other  opponents,  those  of  the 
conservative  Republican  side,  state  that 
our  action  last  year  in  imposing  the  sur- 
charge did  not  stop  inflation.  The  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  given  a  most  effective  reply.  He 
reminds  us  that  devaluation  of  curren- 
cies was  facing  this  country  and  its 
allies  last  year  when  this  legislation  was 
enacted,  and  that  our  action  in  enacting 
the  surcharge,  coupled  with  other  acts 
of  responsibility,  dissolved  that  crisis. 
He  has  also  charted  the  recent  decline  of 
the  index  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  March 
the  cost  of  living  rose  by  .08  percent, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  9.6  percent  per 
year,  nearly  a  10-cent  annual  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  In  April  the  in- 
crease was  reduced  to  .06  percent,  and  in 
May  the  increase  dropped  to  .04  percent. 

The  great  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Mills)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  deficit  has  dropi>ed  from  $25  bil- 
lion to  a  balanced  budget  this  year  since 
enactment  of  the  surtax  with  spending 
limitations — a  modern  economic  miracle. 
But  significantly  he  has  also  pointed  out 
that  with  enactment  of  the  surtax  last 
year,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  relaxed 
monetary  policy  and  expanded  the  sup- 
ply of  money  and  credit  so  that  much 
of  the  economic  brake  applied  by  the 
surtax  was  released  by  monetary  policies 
which  were  too  liberal.  With  that  expe- 
rience behind  us,  I  am  confident  that 
with  passage  of  this  legislation  we  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a  fiscal  policy  and  a 
monetary  policy  which  will  be  working 
together  to  produce  the  economic 
stability  which  will  constructively  reduce 
the  cruel  ravages  of  infiation. 

This  administration  is  adopting  re- 
sponsible fiscal  measures.  We  continue 
to  spend  more  than  many  of  us  would 
prefer  to  spend,  but  any  practical  man  in 
this  House  knows  that  there  is  a  limit 
below  which  this  House  will  not  go  In 
spending.  Some  would  spend  more  on 
domestic  needs.  Some  would  spend  more 
on  defense  needs.  While  we  can  argue 
indefinitely  on  the  pros  and  cons,  we  can 
realistically  assume  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  our  ability  to  press  spending  down- 
ward. This  fact  was  effectively  commu- 
nicated today  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
(Mr.  Mahon)  .  Every  one  of  us  represents 
districts  which  are  pleading  for  more 
Federal  funds. 

I  share  the  convictions  of  those  others 
who  have  stated  on  the  floor  here  today 
that  we  not  only  have  inflation  imder 
some  control  according  to  most  recent 
economic  indexes,  but  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  inflation  would  have  been 
vpstly  more  if  we  had  not  taken  resj)on- 
sible  action  last  year.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  will  be  infinitely 
greater  in  the  year  ahead  if  we  fail  to 
take  the  difficult,  but  responsible,  action 
today  and  extend  the  surcharge. 

It  was  reported  in  one  of  my  home- 
town papers  In  Salt  Lake  City  yester- 


day— Sunday — that  I  had  made  a  deci- 
sion to  support  the  surcharge.  I  received 
several  communications  at  my  home  in- 
cluding a  telephone  call  from  a  registered 
nurse  who  vigorously  criticized  my  action 
and  said  she  woiUd  have  to  make  every 
effort  to  defeat  me  at  the  polls.  She  was 
very  sincere  and  very  honest.  It  was  not 
her  intent.  I  feel  sure,  to  be  malicious. 
She  was  merely  crying  out  against  an 
extension  of  burdensome  taxation.  This 
is  the  general  tone  of  many  of  my  letters, 
and  the  chief  spokesman  for  our  State's 
manufacturers,  the  Utah  Manufacturers 
Association,  also  opposes  the  legislation 
because  it  includes  a  termination  of  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  allowance. 
But  we  operate  today  under  a  closed  rule, 
which  is  really  the  only  way  we  can 
operate  practically,  or  we  could  spend 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  year  in  debate  on 
amendments.  This  legislative  package, 
which  also  includes  elimination  of  the 
uneconomic  collection  of  income  taxes 
from  the  lowest  income  people,  Is  in  my 
judgment  the  best  that  can  be  presented 
to  435  Members  of  this  House  with  any 
real  chance  of  passage.  And  the  necessity 
for  passage  is  clear  and  overriding. 

The  economists  of  this  country,  both 
conservative  and  liberal,  are  virtually 
unanimous  today  in  declaring  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  absolutely  essential  to 
protecting  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
past  six  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  unite 
in  this  same  declaration. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  individuals  of  my  district  would 
support  me  in  my  honest  evaluation  of 
this  great  issue,  that  our  first  responsi- 
bility is  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
ravages  of  uncontrolled  inflation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  times  when  those  of  us  in  political 
life  must  candidly  face  up  to  the  im- 
popular.  Nobody  likes  taxes;  but  they  are 
a  must.  Grovernments  serve,  and  service 
costs  money. 

The  real  issue  before  us  today  is  the 
matter  of  discipline  in  Government.  We 
must  discipline  our  expenditures,  and 
we  must  discipline  the  levy  of  our  reve- 
nues. If  we  fail  to  act  today,  we  simply 
add  to  the  ultimate  cost  and  defer  what 
has  to  be  done  to  some  point  of  time  in 
the  future  when  it  will  be  even  more 
difficult  to  extend  or  continue  the  surtax 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  good  faith 
of  the  President  has  been  demonstrated 
clearly  in  the  budget  reductions  already 
proposed.  The  expenditure  control  which 
originally  was  coupled  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  surtax  is  actually  in  be- 
ing, as  part  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  their 
full  responsibility  as  Members  of  this 
great  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
to  pass  this  bill  for  an  orderly  phase-out 
of  the  surtax,  for  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
greater  equity  in  our  tax  system,  which 
will  give  relief  to  thousands  of  people 
whose  income  today  is  barely  sufficient  to 
support  them  in  these  costly  times. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  taxes  are 
never  popular,  and  a  vote  in  favor  of 
continuation  of  the  surtax  is  not  likely 
to  appeal  to  many  voters.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  the  good  of  the 


country  must  come  before  the  easy  and 
popular  course  of  action,  and  this  is  one 
of  those  times.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
here  today  who  does  not  wish  that  this 
surtax  were  imnecessary.  and  who  would 
not  vote  against  It  if  It  were  not  so 
desperately  needed. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  needed.  Although 
the  surtax  is  bitter  medldne,  the  alter- 
native is  far  worse.  For  without  It,  In- 
flation— already  a  menace — can  get  com- 
pletely out  of  control.  The  elderly,  the 
poor,  those  on  fixed  incomes — those  least 
able  to  afford  It  are  the  very  ones  who 
are  hit  the  hardest  by  inflation. 

Infiation  has  other  effects,  equally  un- 
desirable. Our  balance-of-payment  sit- 
uation is  precarious  enough  now — if  we 
did  not  pass  this  surtax  legislation  now. 
the  resultant  infiatlonary  trend  could 
and  probably  would  precipitate  an  inter- 
national monetary  crisis  of  imseen  di- 
mensions, and  the  very  value  of  the  dol- 
lar would  be  called  into  question.  Inter- 
est rates,  already  at  their  highest  point 
in  decades,  could  rise  to  historic 
heights — making  it  even  more  difficult 
for  the  average  American  to  buy  a  home 
or  finance  a  car. 

The  surtax  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  can  do  much  to  forestall  such 
an  increase  In  inflation.  It  can  lower 
consumption,  thus  cooling  off  the  dan- 
gerously overheated  economy;  it  can 
lessen  pressure  on  money  markets  by 
lessening  the  Government's  need  to  bor- 
row, thus  helping  to  lower  interest  rates; 
and  the  deletion  of  the  7-percent  tax 
credit  may  somewhat  slow  the  rate  of 
industrial  expansion,  thus  further  eas- 
ing pressure  on  the  money  rates. 

Another  effect  of  the  surtax  which  its 
critics  curiously  ignore  is  its  revenue- 
producing  potential.  If  we  are  to  effec- 
tively tackle  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
and  of  education;  If  we  are  to  raise  wages 
for  Government  employees  and  benefits 
for  social  security  recipients;  if  we  are 
to  meet  all  the  demands  that  a  burgeon- 
ing Nation  places  on  its  Government,  and 
still  support  our  Military  Establishment, 
then  we  must  have  the  revenue  that  the 
surtax  will  bring  us.  It  may  not  be  the 
most  equitable  means  of  raising  mon- 
ey— and  I  hope  that  the  coming  tax  re- 
forms will  bring  In  a  more  just  means  of 
taxation — but  the  money  that  the  sur- 
tax will  bring  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
carr>'  out  the  programs  our  Nation  de- 
mands. 

So,  to  those  who  argue  stgaipst  the 
surtax,  I  can  only  say  "consider  the  al- 
ternative." That  alternative  is  a  gallop- 
ing inflation  that  would  do  us  incal- 
culable harm  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  inadequate  funding  for  vitally  nec- 
essary programs.  I  fail  to  see  these  as 
preferable. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure centers  around  its  lack  of  accom- 
panying reform  legislation.  They  say  we 
should  take  up  reform  at  the  same  time 
and  pass  them  as  a  unit  with  the  surtax. 

My  opposition  to  this  stand  is  based 
on  cold  reaUty.  I  am  all  for  reforming 
our  tax  system.  There  are  certainly 
many  inequities,  and  many  excellent  re- 
forms that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  considering  which  I  intend  to 
support.  But  the  lact  is  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  be  reported  out  of  com- 
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mlttee  until  fall.  If  we  were  to  hold  off 
on  extending  the  surtax  until  then,  much 
of  its  function  would  be  lost.  The  world 
would  see  us  wavering  in  our  determi- 
nation to  control  inflation,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly: domestic  inflation  would  soar 
with  all  the  new  money  suddenly  released 
into  the  overheated  economy.  And  what- 
ever tax  reform  was  contemplated  would 
have  to  deal  with  an  even  more  imcon- 
troUed  monetary  situation  than  we  have 
at  present,  with  less  likelihood  of  satis- 
factory reform. 

So  this  surtax  bill  before  us,  unsatis- 
factory though  it  is.  unpopular  though 
it  is.  and  temporary  though  it  is.  is  still 
the  most  effective  means  at  hand  for 
controlling  inflation  and  funding  our 
necessary  programs.  As  such.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  said  here  today  about  re- 
sponsibility. We  who  oppose  the  legisla- 
Uon  pending  before  this  body  have  been 
told  time  and  again  that  if  we  succeed 
m  blocking  passage  of  the  bill,  we  wiU  be 
responsible  for  everything  from  rising 
pnce»-to  the  Great  Depression  of  1969 
The  first  answer  to  those  contentions  is 
obvious— they  are  identical  to  the  ones 
made  by  many  of  the  same  people  last 
year— and  there  is  little,  if  any.  evidence 
which  would  indicate  that  the  surcharge 
has  produced  the  stabilizing  economic 
results  promised. 

But  that  is  not  the  important  point  at 
issue  here  this  afternoon.  The  essential 
matter  to  which  the  House  must  address 
itself  is.  in  fact,  responsibility.  How.  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  it  be  termed  responsible 
for  the  backers  of  this  bill  to  urge  its 
enactment  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  of  the  American  people  for 
meaningful  tax  reform  which  would 
eliminate  the  glaring  inequities  of  our 
present  tax  structure?  And  why  is  it  ir- 
responsible for  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  such  re- 
form to  unilaterally  relinquish  the  only 
political  bargaining  asset  they  have 
which  could  be  used  to  insure  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  legislation? 

We  are  told  that  another  bill  will  be 
forthcoming.  Excellent;  but  nothing  in 
this  bill  and  nothing  I  have  heard  thue 
far  this  afternoon  indicates  that  those 
mterested  in  reform  should  rest  easy 
about  the  matter.  The  present  bill  is  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  meaningful   re- 
form. Corporate  interests  are  once  again 
being  allowed  to  continue  using  their 
enormous  tax  dodges  such  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowances,  capital  gains  rates 
and    realty    tax    shelters,    while    wage 
earners  and  the  economically  deprived 
groups  in  our  country  are  again  asked  to 
bear    the    tax    burden.    The    so-called 
sweetener  put  in  this  bill  to  relieve  2  2 
million  poor  people  from  some  tax  bur- 
dens is  a  fraud  on  the  American  public 
and  was  contrived  only  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  existing  loopholes. 

And  what  about  the  future  bill?  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  heard  no  specifics.  Should  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  out  a  di- 
luted bill  with  Uttle  meaningful  sub- 
stance, would  this  suffice  to  complete 
their  part  of  the  bargain?  We  do  not 
know.  Should  the  administration  s  rec- 
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ommendations  leave  many  of  the  in- 
equities in  the  structure,  does  this  mean 
they  have  acted  in  good  faith?  We  do 
not  know.  Why  can  we  not  have  some 
details?  I  am  not  saying  that  I  do  not 
trust  the  word  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  promise  reform.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  their  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes reform  may  vary  greatly  from  my 
own.  And.  indeed,  if  this  bill  indicates 
their  thinking.  I  know  their  ideas  differ 
greatly  from  my  own. 

The  essence  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  I  am  asked  today  to  vote 
for  a  bill  of  dubious  economic  benefit, 
which  is  totally  lacking  any  substantial 
reforms,  inequitable  on  its  face,  and  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  great 
majority  of  my  constituents.  For  this  I 
receive  vague  assurances  of  a  reform 
bill  of  unknown  content  being  brought 
to  the  floor  at  an  unknown  date.  That, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  my  idea  of  a  fair 
bargain,  and  I  therefore  urge  defeat  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  am  not  an  expert  on  fiscal  mat- 
ters, everybody  understands  inflation  be- 
cause, very  simply,  inflation  means 
"higher  prices." 

Therefore,  in  considering  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surtax  today,  I  believe  we 
must  view  inflation  as  another  form  of 
taxation — a  phony  tax.  if  you  will,  that 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  weakens  the 
dollar,  distorts  our  economy,  and  hits 
hardest  at  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
Actually,  what  we  are  faced  with  here 
today,  then,  is  a  choice  between  two 
taxes — a  phony  tax  or  a  real  tax.  Under 
current  criteria  and  rules,  when  real 
taxes  must  go  up  or  must  stay  up.  the 
poor  and  those  on  fixed  regular  monthly 
incomes  from  retirement  and  social  se- 
curity, are  generally  unaffected. 

Even  if  everyone  in  this  country  had 
an  ample  or  abundant  income,  the  hidden 
"phony  tax  of  inflation"  is  more  "pain- 
ful" than  real  taxes  we  f>ay  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  final  analysis. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  responsi- 
ble people  that  the  "infiationary  psy- 
chology" which  has  prevailed  through- 
out our  country  and  in  the  business  com- 
munity— is  the  major  contributor  to  the 
problem  of  "nmaway  inflation." 

In  recent  years,  businessmen  of  large 
corporations  committed  themselves  to 
borrowing  large  blocks  of  money  on  the 
basis  that  the  price  of  money  would  go 
up.  thus  depriving  established  lending 
institutions  from  having  access  to  suflB- 
cient  funds  for  other  diversified  loans, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  so-called 
"credit  crunch." 

In  addition,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  erred  in 
their  timing  relating  to  "tight  money" 
policies  without  waiting  to  permit  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  to  take  effect  and  ef- 
fectively carry  out  its  intended  purpose 
of  checking  inflation. 

Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
$25  billion  deficit  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  "overheated",  runaway  Inflation- 
ary pattern  because  there  just  is  no 
doubt  that  massive  deflcits  lead  to  In- 
flation. 

Therefore,  a  majority  of  our  leading 
economists  have  said  that,  if  the  surtax 


is  not  extended,  the  anticipated  $5  bU- 
lion  surplus  that  could  be  realized 
through  responsible  fiscal  management 
would  revert  to  forcing  a  $14  billion 
deficit,  thus  only  compounding  the  in- 
flationary  problems  we  now  face. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  the  10-percent  surtax  last  year 
because  I  felt  that  the  primary  obliga- 
tion was  on  those  who  continually  voted 
for  more  and  bigger  Federal  appropria- 
tions, without  equal  concern  or  consid- 
eration for  the  fiscal  consequences. 

Instead.  I  urged  new  priorities  for  Fed- 
eral spending  and  an  end  to  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  spending.  As  we  all  know 
however,  those  of  us  who  shared  this 
approach  to  averting  "runaway"  inflation 
last  year,  just  did  not  have  the  votes 
That,  of  course,  is  history. 

With  the  surtax  in  the  budget  of  for- 
mer President  Johnson,  President  Nixon 
mherited  this  problem  of  whether  or  not 
to  extend  it.  along  with  Vietnam  tiie 
crime  problem,  and  many  others  Now 
with  an  SVa-percent  prime  interest  rate 
mcrease  and  an  inflationary  trend  that 
has  continued  to  spiral  in  spite  of  the 
surtax,  the  situation  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  last  year  when  this  measure 
was  mitially  considered. 

WhUe  somewhat  unclear  and  ill  de- 
nned last  year,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
m  my  judgment,  that  President  Ni.xon 
has  a  definite  two-stage  "phase-ouf  for 
the  surtax  written  into  this  legislative 
proposal  now  before  us. 

According  to  the  President's  proposal 
this  surtax  wiU  drop  to  5  percent  in  6 
months,  and  be  repealed  entirely  next 
June  and  this  is,  indeed,  encouraging 
and,  thus,  worthy  of  congressional  sud- 
port.  ^ 

The  present  tight  money  situation 
worse  than  last  year,  is  now  creating 
havoc  m  the  housing  and  homebuilding 
industry,  in  the  forest  product  industry 
and  with  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades 
unions. 

Also,  there  is  a  critical  housing  short- 
age now  and  it  is  increasing  daily  The 
administration  goal  of  2.6  mUlion  new 
housing  starts  each  year  for  the  next  10 
years  is  being  threatened. 

And.  there  are  many  other  factors  as- 
sociated with  this  question  which  I  am 
sure,  will  be  ably  presented  by  the  ex- 
perts and  by  the  committees  having  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and  concern. 

Therefore.  I  believe  this  "first  tax  re- 
form package"  should  and  must  be 
passed  to  stabUize  the  dollar  and  the 
economy  and  to  further  check  inflation 
The  President's  economic  advisers  and 
many  of  the  leading  economists  in  the 
Nation  have  indicated  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  economic  situation  and  the 
need  to  pass  this  legislation. 

This  question  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  crucial,  if  not  the  most  crucial  is- 
sue, to  come  before  the  91st  Congress  In 
voting  on  this  critical  matter  to  our  Na- 
tion s  economy,  I  feel  we  must  consider 
those  who  are  suffering  most  from  the 
fiscal  mismanagement  of  the  past— the 
working  people,  the  social  security  re- 
cipients, those  on  fixed  retirement  in- 
comes, and  those  who  are  really  paying 
the  price  of  that  $25  biUion  deficit  of  the 
previous  administration. 
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Mr  JIEID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairmtin, 
I  wish  merely  to  explain  why  I  vote  for 
an  extension  of  the  surtax. 

Without  the  surtax,  prices  would  sky- 
rocket— even  higher  than  they  are  now. 

Without  the  surtax,  respect  for  the  fis- 
cal soundness  of  the  United  States  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  overseas. 

Without  the  surtax,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  would  be  further 
eroded,  hurting  the  consumer. 

However,  I  feel  most  strongly  that  be- 
fore final  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
there  must  be  major  tax  reform,  fair  to 
all  and  to  relieve  the  hard-pressed  mid- 
dle-income family,  and  I  will  oppose 
final  enactment  of  the  surtax  unless  tax 
reform  is  also  passed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  currently  before  the  House 
must  be  regarded  as  much  more  than 
simply  a  bill  to  extend  the  surtax,  or  even 
to  try  to  turn  back  the  trend  of  inflation. 
It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  upon  which 
hinges,  to  a  great  extent,  the  confldence 
of  the  American  public  in  the  fairness  of 
the  American  tax  system. 

As  I  indicated  in  testimony  I  presented 
last  April  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

This  nation  Is  currently  experiencing  a 
crisis  of  confidence  not  only  with  regard  to 
some  of  Its  policies,  but  with  regard  to  its 
basic  political  structure.  We  cannot  afford 
to  underestimate  the  importance  of  taxation 
and  tax  equity  as  a  factor  in  the  despair  and 
disenchantment  which  Increasing  numbers 
of  citizens  are  feeling  and  expressing  toward 
our  system  of  government.  The  income  tax 
system  of  this  Nation  touches  more  citizens, 
more  directly,  more  consistently  then  perhaps 
any  other  single  aspect  of  government.  .  .  As 
a  result  it  plays  a  major  role  In  determining 
attitudes  about  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  tax 
system  appears  to  the  average  taxpayer  to 
"live  up"  to  the  Ideals  of  this  society,  particu- 
larly our  national  dedication  to  fairness  and 
equality — must  be  regarded  as  a  crucial  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  confldence.  the  satis- 
faction, and  the  commitment  with  which  the 
average  citizen  regards  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  falls  the 
test,  although  it  contains  some  good  pro- 
visions, such  as  the  repeal  of  the  7  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  tax  loopholes  con- 
tributing to  the  fact  that  many  large 
corporations  pay  far  less  than  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  By  encouraging  companies 
to  invest  in  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, it  also  contributes  to  inflation. 
Similarly,  I  support  the  provision  in  this 
leeislation  that  would  remove  some  2.2 
million  low-Income  families  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  rolls  and  reduce  taxes 
for  many  others  with  low  incomes.  It  is 
inequitable  that  many  individuals  and 
families  with  incomes  at  or  near  the  pov- 
erty level  should  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  inadequate  incomes  they  have. 

But  what  of  the  many  other  loopholes 
In  the  tax  system  that  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  its  general  inequity?  There 
is  no  provision  in  this  legislation  for  a 
minimum  Income  tax  for  the  wealthy — 
a  measure  that  has  received  the  support 
of  mstfiy  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Nixon  administration  as  well.  There  Is 
no  provision  here  for  the  proper  taxation 
of  capital  gains.  This  legislation  does  not 


propose  to  lower  or  eliminate  the  no- 
torious depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
other  minerals.  Nor  does  it  modify  exist- 
ing laws  that  permit  wealthy  individ- 
uals to  reduce  their  tax  bills  by  writing 
off  "losses"  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
farms  which  they  own  and  run  as  hob- 
bles. 

In  many  cases,  wealthy  individuals 
and  corporations  use  a  ccmibination  of 
these  loopholes  to  gain  imjust  tax  ad- 
vantages. Equity  in  the  tax  system, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fully  restored  until 
the  full  range  of  these  inequitable  loop- 
holes is  closed.  F\irthermore,  a  complete 
list  of  tax  reforms,  by  bringing  in  signif- 
icant added  tax  revenues,  would  serve 
anti-inflationary  purposes. 

During  the  past  year — 1968 — net  cor- 
porate earnings,  after  taxes,  increased 
by  about  10  percent,  and  taxes  on  cor- 
porate profits  dropped  by  about  $5  bil- 
lion. But  the  tax  burden  on  individuals 
and  families  increased  by  13  percent. 

In  the  public  mind,  both  inflation  and 
tax  inequities  are  part  of  a  broader 
problem — the  growing  insensitivlty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  individuals,  families, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  To  enact  this 
legislation,  which  does  so  little  in  the 
way  of  instituting  reforms  to  bring 
equity  to  the  tax  system,  and  which  im- 
poses a  further  tax  burden  on  many 
families  with  little  promise  of  rolling 
back  inflation,  would  only  contribute  to 
this  lack  of  responsiveness.  Only  a  full 
program  of  tax  reform  can  begin  to  re- 
verse public  disillusionment.  Since  such 
a  program  is  not  pro-/ided  in  this  legisla- 
tion, I  intend  to  vote  against  it. 

During  the  debate  we  have  been  as- 
sured over  and  over  again  that  a  tax 
reform  measure  will  be  brought  before 
us  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  •ftiat  we 
must  act  on  the  surtax  now  or  lose  the 
fight  against  inflation.  I  am  unconvinced. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  heard  the 
promises  of  tax  reform  before,  and  they 
have  not  materialized;  now  is  the  time 
to  insist  on  a  tax  equity  as  a  part  of 
a  total  tax  package.  The  notion  that  all 
will  be  lost  if  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  defeated  is  patent  nonsense.  A  new 
bill,  providing  for  the  closing  of  some  of 
the  major  loopholes  and  thus  restoring 
the  faith  of  the  American  taxpayer  in 
the  fairness  of  the  American  tax  sys- 
tem, could  be  brought  before  us  in  a 
matter  of  days.  Nothing  would  be  lost 
because  we  have  already  extended  the 
withholding  provisions  for  a  30-day 
period. 

Last  year  I  voted  for  the  surcharge, 
reluctantly.  This  year  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  extension  in  its  present  form,  in 
fairness  to  the  middle-income  people 
who  today  are  carrying  an  unfair  pro- 
portion of  the  Nation's  total  tax  burden. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Charman.  this 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  its  very  name,  was  created  to 
legislatively  reflect  the  majority  will  and 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

From  all  the  evidence  available  it  is 
my  most  earnestly  considered  and  con- 
scientious conviction  that  the  current 
will  and  wishes  of  an  enormous  majority 
of  the  American  taxpayers  today  are  that 
this  House  and  this  Congress  should  con- 


cern itself  forthwith  and  forthrightly 
with  the  enEu:tment  of  imperatively 
needed  and  too  long  delayed  equitable 
tax  reform  before  or  simultaneously  with 
this  further  extension  of  the  existing 
10-percent  surcharge  on  income  ^taxes. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  and  emphasis  that 
at  the  time  this  surtax  was  enacted 
there  was  a  clear  commitment  tViat  it 
would  be  ended  on  this  very  day. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  reflect  the  great 
majority  will  and  wishes  of  my  people 
and  in  order  to  do  everything  within  my 
personal  power  to  encourage  prompt 
enactment  of  a  more  equitable  tax  sys- 
tem, freed  from  every  discriminatory 
and  unjustifiable  preference  and  loop- 
hole. I  intend  to  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure now  before  us  to  further  extend  the 
existing  surtax.  I  would  point  out  that 
under  the  parliamentary  circumstances 
governing  our  consideration  of  this  bill 
no  balancing  or  improving  amendments 
can  be  offered;  this  is  a  take  it  or  leave 
it,  yes  or  no  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  too  clear, 
from  the  most  authoritative  testimony, 
that  our  tax  laws,  over  the  past  several 
years,  have  gradually  but  increasingly 
become  afflicted  with  tax  concessions, 
loopholes,  credits,  preferences,  and  de- 
pletion exemptions  that,  whatever  good 
reasons  may  have  l>een  originally  of- 
fered for  their  inclusion,  are,  in  this 
most  difiQcult  era  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  imbalance,  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  to  further  justify. 

In  some  selective  areas,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  charitable  educational  con- 
tributions, there  are  still  legitimate 
causes  for  such  exemptions  but  there 
can  t>e  no  question  that  every  current 
exemption  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
in  order  to  insure  the  elimination  of 
each  and  every  instance  of  preferential 
escape  from  a  fair  share  of  the  common, 
tremendous  burden  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  indeed,  deeply 
disturbing  to  all  of  us  when  we  learn, 
for  instance,  from  the  testimony  of  a 
former  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  that  21 
individuals  in  this  country  with  incomes 
of  over  $1  million  paid  no  taxes  at  all 
in  1967.  We  learn  further  that  another 
155  persons  with  incomes  over  $250,000 
also  and  entirely  escaped  paying  any 
taxes. 

Another  alarming  instance  of  "fa- 
vored treatment"  is  the  situation 
whereby  our  largest  oil  companies  with 
incomes  in  the  billions  of  dollars  are 
required  to  pay  only  an  average  tax  of 
8  percent  by  the  same  tax  system  that 
requires  many  individuals  earning  S5.000 
annually  to  contribute  over  15  percent 
of  their  earnings  in  taxes  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  the  many  other  "maladjustments" 
that  have  already  been  recited  and  em- 
phasized by  my  colleagues  in  the  areas  of 
capital  gains  accumulated  in  estates, 
mineral  depletion  allowances,  "gentle- 
men farmers"  loss  deductions,  deprecia- 
tion allowances  on  speculative  real  estate 
transactions,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  this  is  taking  place,  mind  you.' 
when  people  at  the  poverty  level  are 
being  required  to  pay  taxes,  when  people 
on  fixed  incomes  are  being  subjected  to 
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Increasingly  heavier  economic  hardships, 
when  worthy  students  cannot  obtain 
scholarships  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance and  when  rising  wages  cannot  keep 
pace  with  ever  increasing  prices. 

All  of  these  "preferences"  exist,  let  us 
remember,  when  the  ordinary  taxpayer  is 
being  asked  to  meet  the  abnormaUy 
heavy  tax  demands  of  a  limited  war, 
when  he  is  being  plagued  by  constantly 
infiating  prices  for  everything  under  the 
sun  and  when  he  is  being  economically 
suffocated  by  the  highest  interest  rates 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  those  who  can 
most  afford  It  can  escape  their  fair  share 
of  taxes  then,  of  course,  someone  else 
has  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Authoritative  statistics  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  middle-income  taxpayers  in  this 
country  have  long  been  required  to  pay 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  personal  Federal 
income  tax,  and  this  surcharge  consti- 
tutes a  terribly  frustrating  addition  upon 
their  already  staggering  burden. 

On  this  score,  I  think  it  pertinent  to 
nxentiojithat  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers here  have  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  past  Congresses,  many  differ- 
ent measures  designed  to  grant  some 
little  relief  from  their  over-burdening 
taxes,  such  as  bills  to  increase  personal 
Income  tax  deductions  to  at  least  $1  200* 
to  provide  a  basic  $5,000  exemption  from 
mcome  tax  for  amounts  received  as  an- 
nuities,  pensions,   or  other  retirement 
benefits;  to  permit  tax  deductions  for 
children's  college  tuition;  to  grant  un- 
married persons  a  tax  status  as  head  of 
household;  to  permit,  under  the  social 
secunty  laws,  higher  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record;  to  grant  at  least 
a  15-percent  across-the-board  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increase,  with  future  cost- 
of-living     Increases;     to     substantially 
increase  or  eliminate  the  social  security 
limitation  on  outside  earnings;  to  cancel 
the  oil  depletion  tax  allowance;  to  limit 
or    remove    the    wealthy     "gentleman 
farmer"  business  loss  deduction;  and  a 
host  of  other  and  varied  bills  to  help  our 
harassed  citizens  and  promote  a  fairer 
distribution  of  taxes.  I  am,  indeed,  sorry 
to  say  that  these  wholesome  legislative 
proposals,  submitted  by  myself  and  so 
many    other    Members    here,    are   still 
"pending"  in  committee,  although  lately 
there  have  been  Indications  that  some 
action  on  them  may  be  initiated  In  the 
next  several  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  authoritatively 
estimated  if  just  a  modest  number  of  the 
existing  tax  loopholes,  special  privileges 
and  preferential  exemptions  were  elimi- 
nated or  even  selectively  reduced,  there 
is  serious  question  as  to  whether  there 
might  be  absolute  need  for  any  extension 
of  this  tax  surcharge,  and  even  If  some 
further  need  is  demonstrated,  then,  cer- 
tainly, through  sound  tax  reform,  it  will 
not  be  needed  at  the  suppressive  rates  of 
this  currently  proposed  10  percent  for 
the  next  6  months  and  5  percent  for  the 
6  months  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simple  commonsense 
and  justice  would  seem  to  require  us  to 
at  least  determine  what  amounts  would 
be  derived  by  the  enactment  of  a  more 
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equitable  tax  structure  before,  or  at  the 
same  time  we  take  action  to  further 
extend  upon  the  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  of  this  country  this  additional 
surtax  burden  that  we  promised  to  elim- 
inate this  day,  whose  efficacy  in  helping 
to   control   Infiatlon   Is   authoritatively 
doubted  and  that  may  not.  in  reality,  be 
fully  necessary  at  all.  Also,  let  us  remind 
those  who  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
any  delayed  House  action  on  the  exten- 
sion proposal  before  us  that  authorities 
in  the  other  Chamber  are  already  on  rec- 
ord with  their  intention  to  add  innumer- 
able reform  amendments,  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes,  if  and  when  this  bill  reaches 
them.  Let  us  realize,  further,  that  the 
relief,  for  those  at  the  poverty  level,  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  actually  will  not  take 
effect  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  apply  President 
Nixon's  recent  expression  to  this  situa- 
tion, may  I  say  that  the  American  people 
are  "fed  up  to  here"  with  being  told 
about  the  legislative  accomplishment  of 
tax  adjustment  and  relief  "sometime  in 
the  future."  May  I  submit  that  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  this  promised  action 
is  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  already  in  ex- 
istence suflBcient  authoritative  evidence, 
completed  studies  and  research  statis- 
tics to  permit  a  very  early  presentation 
to  this  House  of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax 
system  that  wUl  more  evenly  distribute 
its  burdens  upon  a  patient  citizenry  and 
serve  to  provide  an  imperatively  urgent 
restoration  of  national  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Government  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  our  entire  history. 

When  such  a  measure  is  presented,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  legisla- 
tive recommendations  in  the  annals  of 
Congress  and  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear 
that  an  enormous  majority,  if  not  all, 
of  the  membership  here  will  approve  it 
as  a  joyful  duty. 

However,  until  that  moment  comes, 
which  I  hope  will  be  very,  very  soon,  I 
can  only  apply,  in  judgment  of  this  pro- 
posal before  us,  the  high  standard  ad- 
vocated by  our  late  and  beloved  Pres- 
ident. Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  namely.  "Is 
this  proposal  good  for  all  Americans?" 
Since  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  an- 
swer "Yes."  I  must  vote  "No";  whUe  I 
most  earnestly  hope  for  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  vote  "Yes"  to  a  sound  and 
wholesome  tax  reform  bill  that  will,  in- 
deed, be  equally  "good  for  all  Americans  " 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  12290. 

The  control  of  inflation  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  every  segment  of  our  Nation. 
No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  spiral  of 
increased  costs  that  has  swept  through 
our  economy  in  the  last  year.  Chairman 
WiUiam  McChesney  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  ranked  the  con- 
trol of  inflation  in  equal  importance  with 
the  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  essential  that  we  in  the 
Congress  support  measures  which  are 
calculated  to  bring  this  inflation  under 
control. 

The  continuation  of  the  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  will  prevent  the  income  which 
otherwise  would  be  thrown  into  the  econ- 
omy from  adding  its  force  to  existing 
inflationary  factors.  In  addition,  the  re- 


peal of  the  7-percent  capital  investment 
credit  will  cut  down  projected  and  an- 
nounced increases  in  capital  spending 
and  put  imder  control  this  additional 
factor  which  had  recently  threatened  to 
get  completely  out  of  hand.  This  credit 
was  put  into  effect  In  order  to  stimulate 
the  economy  when  it  was  sluggish  and 
it  is  perfectly  logical  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn  when  the  danger  which  faces 
us  is  one  of  overstimulation. 

To  me  the  most  important  part  of  the 
bill  is  its  provision  which  finally  brings 
a  degree  of  justice  to  the  coimtry's  tax- 
payers who  are  below  the  subsistence 
level.  Under  this  bill  5  million  people  in 
this  category  will  be  taken  off  the  tax 
rolls  and  8  million  more  will  have  their 
taxes  reduced.  I  have  long  urged  such  ac- 
tion and  I  specifically  recommended  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  when 
hearings  on  this  subject  were  being  held 
earlier  in  the  year  and  I  am  gratified 
that  my  recommendation  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  other  tax  in- 
equities do  not  remain.  I  have  pointed 
out  some  of  these  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  presently  at  work  on 
many  of  them.  In  fact,  an  interim  report 
of  tentative  recommendations  was  filed 
by  the  chairman  some  time  ago. 

In  view  therefore,  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic necessity  and  in  consideration  of 
the  major  step  in  equalizing  the  tax 
burden  on  individuals  I  support  this  bill 
It  is  suflBclent  to  say  that  if  infiatlon  is 
not  brought  under  control,  the  soundness 
of  our  economy  will  be  threatened  and 
the  numerous  benefits  which  have  been 
extended  to  our  citizens  in  wages,  social 
security  benefits,  pensions,  and  invest- 
ments will  be  rendered  utterly  worthless, 
while  the  position  of  our  country  in  the 
world  and  our  capacity  to  work  for  peace 
and  security  will  be  seriously  damaged. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  legislation  to  extend  the  10-percent 
surtax.  I  oppose  it  because,  first,  most 
available  economic  data  indicate  the  tax- 
is fueling  inflation  instead  of  fighting  it. 
driving  up  prices  at  a  pace  virtually  un- 
paralleled in  recent  American  historj-: 
and  second,  because  the  average  middle- 
income  taxpayer,  already  overburdened, 
should  not  be  the  source  for  the  budget 
surplus  President  Nixon  is  seeking.  The 
surtax,  like  most  other  taxes,  has  its 
greatest  flnancial  impact  on  the  average 
citizen.  The  Nation's  giant  corporations 
and  individual  business  entrepreneurs 
sheltered  against  taxation  by  an  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  arcane  and  so  errantly 
unjust  that  only  the  privileged  can  take 
advantage  of  it,  will  continue  to  evade 
taxes  if  this  legislation  is  enacted.  Tax 
reform— wholesale    tax    reform— would 
yield  enough  new  revenue  to  provide  the 
administration  the  money  it  wants  to  op- 
erate its  programs.  Yet  President  Nixon. 
to  date,  has  shown  only  the  most  tepid 
interest  In  meainingful  tax  reform. 

The  average-  and  low-income  taxpayer. 
I  feel,  should  not  be  asked  to  continue 
bearing  far  more  than  his  just  share  of 
the  tax  burden.  These  taxpayers,  still 
smarting  from  the  painful  memories  of 
last  April  15.  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  legislation  now  before  us.  They 
point  out  that  taxes— Federal.  State, 
local— are  moving  upward  at  an  alarming 
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rate.  They  maintain  that  this  trend  is 
jeopardizing  the  financial  stability  of 
just  about  every  American  household. 
They  point  to  the  scores  of  loopholes  that 
riddle  the  Federal  income  tax  system — 
loopholes  that  rob  the  Treasury  of  bil- 
lions each  year.  Once  these  loopholes  are 
plugged,  a  surtax  would  be  wholly  im- 
necessary. 

I  would  support  legislation  to  extend 
the  surtax  for  just  6  months,  giving  the 
administration  at  least  a  modicum  of 
the  budget  surplus  it  wants.  But  I  cannot 
lend  my  support  to  this  bill  for  a  full 
year  extension — 6  months  at  10  percent. 
the  succeeding  6  months  at  5  percent. 
The  only  justification  for  a  year's  exten- 
sion would  be  a  firm  administration 
commitment  to  major  reform  of  the  in- 
come tax  system. 

Yet  this  legislation  proposes  only  a 
slow  and  halting  start  toward  this  kind 
of  reform.  The  bill  calls  for  two  re- 
forms— two  relatively  trivial  ones  when 
compared  with  the  sweeping  reforms 
taxpayers  demand.  The  first  provision 
proposes  abolition  of  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  This  credit,  an  In- 
centive authorized  in  the  early  sixties  to 
stir  economic  growth,  is  unnecessary 
now  that  the  economy  is  booming.  The 
second  reform  In  this  legislation  would 
take  off  the  tax  rolls  about  2  million  peo- 
ple whose  incomes  fall  below  the  poverty 
line.  These  reforms — no  matter  how 
admirable  they  may  be  in  themselves — 
do  not  go  far  enough.  They  fall  far  short 
of  the  goals  sought  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  taxpaylng  public.  Indeed. 
the  reform  provisions  of  this  bill  leave 
untouched  most  of  the  gross  inequities  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

One  of  the  most  startling  inequities  is 
the  271/2  i>ercent  depletion  allowance 
granted  to  the  oil  industry.  This  allow- 
ance— an  enormous  tax  subsidy  given 
to  no  other  domestic  industry — denies 
the  Government  literally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenue  each 
year.  Another  inequity  is  the  meager  size 
of  the  personal  exemption — a  mere  $600. 
Still  another  is  the  almost  total  lack  of 
deductions  for  families  sending  children 
to  college.  Everyone  has  his  own  list  of 
pet  tax  reforms,  of  course,  and  I  could 
run  on  here  in  an  ad  infinitum  discussion 
of  them.  The  point  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  administration  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  enthusiastic  interest 
in  anyone's  list  of  reforms. 

Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  doggedly 
insists  that  a  surtax  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide new  Federal  revenue  and  to  keep 
inflation  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

I  disagree — and  disagree  emphatically. 

Many  economic  theorists — among  them 
^ome  of  the  surtax's  early  advocates — 
now  agree,  at  least  privately,  that  the 
tax  is  exacerbating  infiatlon  rather  than 
curing  it.  Even  the  economists  most 
stridently  vocal  in  support  of  the  surtax 
concede  that  whatever  anti-inflationary 
effects  it  may  have  are  next  to  trivial. 

The  surtax,  of  course,  would,  indeed, 
provide  new  revenue,  as  its  partisans 
claim.  But  it  would  do  so  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  low  and  middle  income 
taxpayer — a  taxpayer  who,  for  far  too 
long,  has  been  waiting  in  vain  for  major 
reform  of  the  income  tax  system. 


Without  this  kind  of  tax  reform,  I  can- 
not support  a  surtax  extension. 

I  will  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  informed  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  Co.,  which  distributes 
natural  gas  in  New  York  City,  that 
they  "face  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing required  to  reduce  and  restrict 
gas  service  to  our  present  customers." 
This  is  a  very  serious  and  personal  mat- 
ter with  me  since  they  supply  natural 
gas  to  a  total  population  of  4  million 
people  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  and  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  and  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  see  my  constituents  deprived  of  their 
natural  gas  suppUes,  which  they  now  use, 
in  many  cases,  to  heat  their  homes,  cook 
their  food,  and  so  forth. 

The  company  has  stated : 

We  seriously  feel  that  a  reduction  In  the 
depletion  allowance  would  severely  weaken 
an  Important  inducement  for  producers  to 
develop  new  sources  of  supply  which  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  tax  law  now 
provides. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  whether 
you  have  heard  of  these  natural  gas 
shortages  and,  if  so,  whether  any  con- 
templated tax  changes  would  cause  even 
more  serious  natural  gas  shortages.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  my  constituents  to 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

I  include  a  communication  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 
and  a  copy  of  their  correspondence  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  also 
include  for  clarification  of  these  letters 
a  statement  exploring  the  position  of 
the  Domestic  Natural  Gas  Industry  on 
this  subject.  I  appreciate  the  chairman's 
remarks  that  a  tax  reform  bill  advising 
itself  to  these  questions  will  come  before 
the  House  this  year. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y..  June  19. 1969. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  A  short  while  ago  I  discussed 
with  you  our  very  serious  concern  about  the 
problem  of  a  proposed  reduction  In  deple- 
tion allowance  which  Is  being  analyzed  in 
Congressional  Committee. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  our  Presi- 
dent, Gordon  Grlswold,  has  sent  to  Congress- 
man Wilbur  Mills.  Another  copy  of  this  letter 
was  sent  to  your  home,  and  I'm  sending  this 
one  to  your  Washington  oCQce  to  insiu'e  you 
receive  it  Immediately.  It  reiterates  the  feel- 
ing, not  only  of  Brooklyn  Union  but  of  the 
entire  natural  gas  industry,  that  we  are 
facing  a  national  issue.  Reducing  the  deple- 
tion allowance  removes  an  inducement  for 
the  search  of  gas  reserves  at  the  very  time 
the  gas  distributors  are  trying  to  convince 
the  producers  to  Increase  their  search  for  gas 
reserves.  This  also  is  at  the  same  time  that 
the  projected  demand  by  consumers  is  at  an 
all  time  high. 

I  will  deeply  appreciate  any  consideration 
or  action  which  you  may  take  relevant  to 
this  problem.  As  Mr.  Grlswold  said  in  his 
letter,  we  ask  "that  no  action  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  depletion  allowance  at  least 
iintll  such  time  as  the  natural  gas  supply 
situation  is  favorably  resolved". 

With  best  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

R.  A.  Plata. 

Coordinator. 


The  BR00K1.TK  Union  Gas  Co.. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  13, 1969. 
Hon.  WiLBiTR  D.  Mnxs, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant, 
House  of  Representatives,  Longxcorth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  The 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  to  state  the 
views  of  this  ComfMiny  concerning  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
which  is  under  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  dis- 
tributes natural  gas  In  New  York  City,  sup- 
plying the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Rich- 
mond (Staten  Island),  and  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  Borough  of  Queens.  Our 
Company  serves  1.145.000  customers,  repre- 
senting a  total  population  of  4,000.000. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  a  reduction 
In  the  depletion  allowance  at  this  time  will 
adversely  affect  the  development  of  new  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas.  We,  along  with  all  other 
gas  distribution  companies  in  the  North- 
east, are  even  now  finding  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain demands  of  our  customers.  The  problem 
of  developing  the  necessary  added  supplies  is 
a  complex  one  which  Is  jwesently  being  given 
serious  consideration  by  all  segments  of  the 
gas  Industry  and  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agencies.  We  seriously  feel  that  a  reduction 
In  the  depletion  allowance  would  severely 
weaken  an  Important  Inducement  for  pro- 
ducers to  develop  new  sources  of  supply 
which  the  depletion  allowance  In  the  tax  law 
now  provides.  We  cannot  see  how  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  depletion  allowance  can  do  any- 
thing but  worsen  an  already  serious  supply 
situation. 

Obvloiisly,  If  the  necessary  added  supplies 
of  natural  gas  are  not  available,  we  will  face 
the  prospect  of  being  required  to  reduce  and 
restrict  gas  service  to  our  present  customers. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  reduction 
of  air  pollution  In  New  Tork  City.  To  do  so 
will  require  gas  suppUes  over  and  above  the 
regular  needs  of  our  customers. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  no 
action  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  depletion 
allowance  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
natural  gas  supply  situation  Is  favorably 
resolved. 

Yours  truly. 

Gordon  C.  Griswold 

Percentage    Depletion    and   the    Domestic 
Natural   Gas   Industry 

Gas  distribution  and  transmission  compa- 
nies serve  over  40,000,000  meters,  estimated 
to  include  some  140,000,000  of  our  popula- 
tion, located  in  all  50  states. 

The  great  majority  receive  no  direct  tax 
benefit  from  depletion.  They  are  concerned 
with  adequacy  of  supply  and  sen- ice  to  cus- 
tomers, a  point  emphatically  expressed  by 
the  American  Gas  Association  in  a  letter  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1968,  before  the  current  depletion 
issue  arose. 

While  gas  utilities  have  an  enviable  record 
of  maintaining  price  stability,  their  principal 
concern  is  not  with  the  price  Increase  that 
would  be  attributed  to  Increased  taxes  on  the 
producer  if  depletion  were  reduced.  This 
would  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  residential 
consximer's  gas  bill.  However,  should  an 
actual  shortage  occiu- — and  it  Is  feared  that 
a  reduction  In  depletion  at  this  critical  time 
would  contribute  to  such  a  shortage — then 
existing  distribution  and  transmission  facili- 
ties with  a  capital  Investment  of  $35  billion 
could  not  be  used  at  their  current  near- 
optimum  efficiency.  A  reduction  in  gas 
throughout  any  year-round  pipeline  load  fac- 
tors would  raise  the  amortization  costs  borne 
by  the  remaining  consumers.  This  i)rtce  in- 
crease could  b<?  greatly  disproportionate  to 
the  taxpayers'  relief  afforded  by  a  reduction 
in  depletion.   This   tact,   together   with   an 
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avowed  responalblllty  to  serve  new  consumer 
demands  where  possible,  makes  the  Issue  of 
adequate  supply  and  producer  exploration 
and  development  Incentive  far  more  impor- 
tant than  price  changes  directly  associated 
with  tax  changes. 

Since  1956.  gas  consiunptlon  has  more  than 
doubled  whUe  exploration  and  drilling  by 
producers  has  sharply  declined.  Wildcat  drill- 
ing, geophysical  activity,  and  total  wells 
drilled  have  dropped  40%,  56%  and  43%  re- 
spectively. The  results  of  these  trends  are 
that  the  cushion  of  excess  gas  reserves  is  gone 
and  certain  pipelines  and  distributors  cannot 
now  contract  for  their  needs.  Others  will  soon 
experience  this.  In  1968.  for  the  first  time, 
gas  consumption  exceeded  new  reserve  addi- 
tion—and by  40%.  Yet  in  1968,  demand  hit  a 
peak  annual  increase  of  8'"^ . 

Why  this  sharply  Increased  demand?  In 
this  time  of  environmental  concern.  Inflation 
and  massive  energy  failures,  the  premium 
qualities  of  natural  gas  stand  out  more  and 
more — cleanliness,  economy,  reliability  and 
efficiency  of  Its  energy  systems.  The  nation's 
consumers  should  not  be  needlessly  deprived 
or  their  price  needlessly  increased  by  a  na- 
tural gas  shortage  which  is  avoidable.  And  a 
"needless"  shortage  It  would  be  because  in- 
dependent studies  and  conclusions  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  and  others  Indicate 
that  the-j^yslcal  resource  potential  for  na- 
tural gas  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
adequate. 

To  translate  this  potential  into  usable  gas 
reserves,  the  economic  Incentives  must  be 
adequate.  While  tax  provisions  are  not  the 
only  tool  In  this  incentive  mechanism,  per- 
centage depletion  is  an  acknowledged  vital 
factor.  Any  reduction  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time  for  the  nation's  gas  consumers. 


June  30,  1969 


Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surcharge.  It  has  failed  to 
accomplish  its  stated  objective.  It  has  not 
prevented  cuts  In  vital  social  programs. 
It  has  not  curbed  inflation.  It  has  not 
eased  interest  rates.  What  it  has  done  is 
reinforce  the  inequities  in  the  present  tax 
structure  because  it  does  not  tax  untaxed 
income. 

Instead  of  considering  the  extension 
of  the  surcharge,  we  should  today  be 
considering  enactment  of  an  excess  war 
profits  tax.  Such  a  tax  was  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  financing  for  the  First 
World  War,  the  Second  World  War,  and 
the  Korean  confiict.  See  exhibits  1,2,  and 
3  for  discussions  of  the  tax  during  these 
wars. 

Yet  I  understand  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  not  even  con- 
sidered the  enactment  of  an  excess  war 
profits  tax  at  a  time  when  we  have  500,- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  as  an  alternative  to 
the  surcharge.  This  dumbfounds  me.  I 
carmot  see  how  financial  conditions  are 
so  different  now  that  industry  should  not 
be  required  to  sacrifice  capital  as  men  are 
required  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  Should 
our  young  men  be  required  to  bear  the 
entire  sacrifice  for  our  most  current  war? 
To  my  mind  an  excess  war  profits 
tax  along  the  line  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  23  others— see 
exhibit  4 — Is  immensely  more  desirable 
than  the  surcharge.  It  could  produce  at 
least  as  much  revenue  as  the  surcharge- 
between  $9.6  and  $10  billion,  compared 
to  $9.1  billion  for  the  surcharge  and  re- 
lated taxes. 

And  at  the  same  time  it  would  do  what 
the  surcharge  failed  to  do— cool  down 
the  inflationary  spiral. 


Congressman  Al  Ullman,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, introduced  an  excess  profits  bill 
in  1966.  His  justification- it  would  trim 
the  fat  from  those  areas  of  the  economy 
which  are  gorging  themselves  on  Infla- 
tion. See  exhibit  5. 

According  to  Harold  Wolozln.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  it  would  not  only  cool 
the  boom  off  without,  directly  depressing 
consumer  demand,  but  could  stabilize 
and  perhaps  even  reverse  rising  interest 
rates.  This  is  because  it  would  discourage 
speculative  and  marginal  investment. 

But  as  important  as  these  other 
factors,  the  excess  war  profits  tax  is  also 
a  more  equitable  way  of  financing  the 
U.S.  outlay  in  Vietnam  than  the  sur- 
charge on  individual  income  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  grossly  unfair  that 
while  the  Congress  has  authorized  $9 
billion  for  reduction,  the  administration 
Is  requesting  only  $3.2  billion  for  the  over 
60  million  schoolchildren  in  America 
while  the  25  top  contractors  last  year 
got  over  $17.7  billion — over  45  percent  of 
prime  military  contracts.  The  top  two  of 
these  get  over  $4  billion.  See  exhibit  6. 
Where  are  we  placing  our  values— witli 
the  60  million  schoolchildren,  or  on  the 
profits  of  the  war  profiteers? 

Since  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  1965,  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  have  risen  sharply — from  $46.5 
billion  to  $53.3  billion  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1969— at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate.  Much  of  this  increase  is 
attributable  to  stepped-up  defense  out- 
lays which  have  almost  doubled  since  the 
1965  Vietnam  war  escalation.  In  1965, 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  defense 
contracts  was  $26.6  billion.  For  1969,  it 
is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  $42.3  bil- 
lion. In  contrast,  spending  for  defense 
contracts  between  1960  and  1965  went 
from  $22.5  billion  to  $26.6  billion.  See 
exhibit  7. 

It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  make 
the  greatest  financial  profits  off  of  the 
war  should  bear  a  greater  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  fighting  it. 

I  voted  against  imposition  of  the  sur- 
charge last  year.  I  shall  vote  against  its 
continuation  today  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  lead  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitee 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  excess 
war  profits  tax  as  one  component  of 
comrehensive  tax  reform. 
The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: 

ExHiBrr  1 
Excess  Profits  Taxes  in  World  War  I 
The  history  of  World  War  I  excess  profits 
taxes  was  outlined  before  the  War  Policies 
Commission  in  1931  by  Arthur  Ballantlne, 
Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue  In  1918,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  1931 : 
"As  to  trades  and  businesses  and  corpora- 
tions the  revenue  act  of  19X7  Imposed  the 
war  excess-profits  tax.  This  tax  was  designed 
to  apply  to  all  business  whether  carried  on 
by  individuals,  partnerships,  or  corporations. 
The  tax  was  to  be  computed  on  the  entire 
net  business  income  in  excess  of  a  specifically 
defined  return  on  Invested  capital  plus  a  spe- 
cific credit.  The  rate  of  return  on  capital 
allowed  as  a  deduction  before  computing  the 
tax,  was  the  average  rate  of  rettirn  of  the 
trade  or  business  upon  capital  In  the  pre-war 
period,  1911-1913,  inclusive,  but  was  not  to 
exceed  0  per  cent  or  be  lees  than  7  per  cent 


The  rates  or  tax  were  graduated  according  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  net  Income  in 
excess  of  the  designated  normal  return  on 
invested  capltel  exceeded  certain  perentages 
of  the  taxpayer's  invested  capital,  and  ran 
ran  from  a  minimum  rate  of  20  per  cent  to 
a  maximum  rate  of  60  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  trades  or  businesses  having  no  invested 
capital,  or  not  more  than  a  nominal  capital 
the  war  excees-profite  tax  was  levied  at  a 
flat  rate  of  8  per  cent.  The  net  Income  of 
the  trade  or  business  less  the  war  excess- 
profits  tax  was  subjected  to  Income  taxes 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  con- 
sisted of  a  normal  tax  of  2  per  cent  and  a 
war  Income  tax  of  4  per  cent. 

"By  the  revenue   act  of   1918  there  was 
added  the  war-profits  tax  to  be  paid  to  the 
extent  that   It   exceeded   the  excess-profits 
tax,  which  method  of  taxation  was  retained 
by  that  act  in  somewhat  revised  form   The 
war-profits  tax  for  1918  was  80  per  cent  of 
the  excess  of  the  net  Income  over,  the  war- 
profits  credit.  This  credit  was  $3,000  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  net  income  oi 
the  corporation  for  the  pre-war  period  plus 
or  minus  10  per  cent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  Invested  capital  for  the 
pre-war  period  and  invested  capital  for  the 
taxable  year,  but  was  not  to  be  less  than 
$3,000  plus  10  per  cent  on  Invested  capital 
for  the  taxable  year.  The  credit  against  in- 
come for  computing  the  excess-profits  tax 
under  the  1918  act  was  $3,000  plus  8  per 
cent  of  the  invested  capital  for  the  taxable 
year  and  the  maximum  rate  was  65  per  cent 
for  1918  and  40  per  cent  for  1919  and  1920 
Under  the  1918  act  the  net  Income  remaining 
after  the  deduction  of  the  war-profits  and 
excess-profits  taxes  was  subjected  to  a  nor- 
mal corporation  tax  of  12  per  cent  for  1918 
and  10  per  cent  for  1919  and  1920.  The  war 
and  excess-profits  tax  imposed  by  the  reve- 
nue act  of  1918  applied  to  corporations  only. 
•After  the  revenue  act  of  1917  was  enacted 
great  doubt  was  expressed  by  business  exec- 
utives and  accountants  as  to  whether  the 
excess  profits  tax  could  be  administered  antt 
whether  amoimts  of  tax  at  such  liigh  rates 
could  be  collected  without  disrupting  busl- 
ness  and  financial  institutions.  The  act  was 
administered,  notwithstanding  gaps  and  un- 
certainties  in  its  provisions.  The  tax  imposed 
by  the  1918  act  at  higher  rates  but  under 
somewhat    Improved    provisions,    was    also 
shown  to  be  capable  of  administration.  The 
high  rates,  uncertainty  as  to  the  application 
and  meaning  of  the  act  in  many  connections 
and  defects  in  the  records  and  accounting 
systems  of  taxpayers  resulted  in  great  delav 
in  many  instances  in  final  determinations 
In  a  great  number  of  additional  assessments' 
and  in  numerous  abatements  and  refunds 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  these  acts  were 
administered  so  as  to  furnish  the  Treasury 
with  the  needed  and  expected  funds.  Thev 
brought    into    the    Treasurv    through    1921 
about    $6,900,000,000.    A   comparison    of   the 
tabulated  net  income  of  all  corporations  re- 
porting net  income  for  the  three  years  before 
the  war   (the  calendar  years   1914  to   1916 
inclusive)  with  the  net  incomes  of  such  cor- 
porations for  the  war  years   (1917  to  1919 
inclusive)  shows  that  the  average  net  income 
of  corporations  reporting  net  incomes  was 
for  the  prewar  years  about  $6,000,000,000  be- 
fore   taxes    and    about    $6,900,000,000    after 
taxes  and  that  the  average  income  of  such 
corporations  for  the  war  years  was  $9,600,- 
000.000  before  taxes  and  about  $7,000,000  000 
after  taxes.  Thus,  the  average  net  Income  of 
corporations  reporting  net  Income  increased 
$3,500,000,000  for  the  war  years,  while  the 
average    net    income    of   such    corporations 
after    taxes   increased    about   $1.100  000  000 
According  to  this  calculation,  based  on  re- 
ported Incomes  and  taxes,  the  taxes  during 
the  war,  principally  of  course  war  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  absorbed  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  Increase  of  the  average  profits  of  the  war 
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years  over  the  average  profits  for  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war."  ' 

The  view  that  excess  profits  taxes  would 
capture  profits  due  to  price  rises  was  con- 
tested by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  his  testimony 
before  the  War  Policies  Commission: 

"Excess-profits  taxes — standing  alone — 
liave  no  effect  whatever  to  check  infiatlon. 
Tlieir  only  effect  is  to  increase  it.  Thus  20 
per  cent  of  $500,000  profit  is  $100,000  and 
20  per  cent  of  $1,000,000  profit  U  $200,000. 
One  way  to  increase  $500,000  profit  to  $1,- 
000.000  profit  without  Increased  risk  or  effort 
is  to  double  price.  For  this  reason  there  is 
more  incentive  to  increase  prices — and  there- 
fore profits — under  an  80  per  cent  excess- 
profits  tax  than  there  is  without  it.  Indeed, 
the  main  result  of  such  a  system  is  to  Induce 
rapid  price  Increase  to  absorb  the  tax.  Pre- 
cisely because  it  accelerates  and  in  uowlse 
checks  infiatlon  the  excess-profits  tax — with- 
out more — offers  no  cure  at  all  for  war  evils. 
On  the  contrary,  it  aggravates  them." 

•  In  the  colloquy  quoted  above  it  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  is  to  equalize  between  low 
and  high  cost  producers.  That  is  one  purpose 
but  it  Is  far  from  being  the  only  purpose. 

"Consider,  for  example,  the  simple  case  of 
a  company  capitalized  for  $1,000,000.  selling 
SI. 000 .000  worth  of  goods  annually,  making 
20  per  cent  gross  profit,  or  $200,000,  on  its 
turnover,  and  having  $100,000  of  expenses  of 
administration    and   selling,   leaving   a   net 
profit  of  $100,000,  or  10  per  cent,  on  both  its 
normal  turnover  and  its  capital.  Suppose  also 
that  10  per  cent  of  Its  costs  of  manufacture, 
or  $80,000,  are  fixed  overhead  charges — de- 
preciation, maintenance,  supervision,  taxes, 
etc.  Then  its  costs  for  material  and  direct 
labor  are  $720,000  for  every  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  it  sells.  Now,  suppose  that 
war  comes  and  we  need  the  full  capacity  of 
that  plant.  We  give  it  orders  for  $4,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  to  be  delivered  in  a  single 
year.  It  has  no  Increased  selling  and  general 
.idministratlve  expense,  because  the  demand 
is  so  great  that  no  such  effort  is  required. 
Neither  do  the  fixed  overhead  elements  of  its 
manufacturing   costs   increase    greatly — say, 
only  to  $90,000.  What  happens  to  the  profits 
of  that  plant?  Its  material  and  direct  labor 
costs   on   its   $4,000,000  sales   are   $2,880,000. 
To  this  it  must  add  $90,000  for  fixed  overhead 
charges  in  its  factory  and  $100,000  for  gen- 
eral and  administrative  expense,  making  a 
total  cost  for  goods  sold  of  $3,070,000.  Its  net 
profit  is,  therefore.  $930,000,  or  930  per  cent, 
of  its  normal  profits  in  peace.  It  is  making 
nearly  100  per  cent  on  its  investment,  and 
its  net  profit  on  turnover  has  increased  from 
10  to  23  per  cent.  Even  if  we  assess  a  tax  of 
80  per  cent  on  the  $830,000  of  excess  over 
peace  profit,  that  plant  will  still  be  making 
«260,000,  or  260  per  cent  of  Its  normal  profits. 
"I  want  you  piarticularly  to  note  that  this 
example  considers  no  increase  in  price  what- 
ever. .  .  ." 

"Finally,  I  ooncva  fully  In  Mr.  Baker's  an- 
swer to  that  suggestion  .  .  .:  'I  do  not  think 
prices  were  ever  fixed  high  as  a  means  of  In- 
creasing production.  I  think  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  anybody  to  produce  In 
.America.' 

"There  are  reasons  supporting  Mr.  Baker's 
view  which  stand  entirely  apart  from  the 
stimulation  of  patriotism,  which  in  Itself  Is 
sufficient:  Our  modem  production  plant  Is 
highly  mechanized.  Mechanical  mass  produc- 
tion brings  low  costs,  but  only  when  the 
machines  are  operating  close  to  capacity. 
The  system  has  grievous  faults,  from  which 
we  are  suffering  severely  today.  These  ma- 
chine* represent  enormous  aggregations  of 
capital,  on  which  fixed  charges  are  very  great. 
When  they  are  Idle,  there  is  nothing  to 
absorb  these  charges.  Losses  mount  rapidly, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
lessen  them.  Conversely — as  in  the  example 
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given  above — when  they  are  speeded  the  re- 
sults in  reduced  cost  per  unit  of  production 
are  sometimes  almost  fabulous.  It  is  this 
economic  circumstance  which  Insures  us 
against  any  faltering  of  production,  and  the 
expedient  of  increasing  prices  (with  the  ex- 
cees-proflts  tax  to  offset  profiteering)  Is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  Increase  production. 
The  circumstance  of  modem  industrial  or- 
ganization just  recited  wiU  take  care  of  that. 
"While  the  excess-profits  tax  is  an  Indis- 
pensable concomitant  to  proper  Industrial 
mobilization,  the  points  I  have  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate and  now  to  emphasize  by  repeti- 
tion are: 

(a)  Even  with  a  fixed  price  structure  and 
a  high  excess-profits  tax  there  will  be  huge 
war  profits. 

(b)  It  Is  both  futile  and  unnecessary  to 
try  to  stimulate  production  by  high  prices — 
relying  on  an  excess  profits-tax  to  recapture 
these  profits. 

(c)  The  excess-profits  tax — standing 
alone — as  a  means  for  equalizing  the  burdens 
of  war  and  eliminating  the  profits  of  war 
Is  fatally  defective  because  it  aggravates  in- 
flation and  therefore  falls  to  protect  us 
against  the  most  destructive  phenomenon 
of  modem  wax." ' 

Hearings  before  the  Nye  Committee  in  1935 
brought  out  a  similar  point  of  view  on  the 
part  of  that  Committee.  It  was  shown  that 
the  War  Industries  Board  fixed  a  price  of  $23 
a  ton  on  sulphur  to  be  bought  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Union  Sulphur  Company,  which 
at  that  time  controlled  almost  all  sulphur 
production.  In  1917,  the  net  taxable  income 
of  the  company  was  $7,000,000,  of  which  It 
paid  36^e  In  taxes.  In  1918  its  net  taxable 
income  was  $10,918,000  of  which  $5,794,000 
was  paid  in  taxes.  This  demonstrated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Committee's  Investigators,  that 
excess  profits  taxes  did  not  recapture  the 
profits  created  by  the  high  price.  The  actual 
cost  of  a  ton  of  sulphur  was  reported  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  $5.73,  and 
was  figured  by  the  Union  Sulphur  Co.  at 
$6.82  in  1917  and  $7.93  in  1918,  Including 
depletion  allowance.' 

The  question  of  wartime  excess  profits 
taxes  was  the  subject  of  a  special  report  of 
the  Nye  Committee  In  1935.  The  Committee 
presented  the  following  evaluation  of  World 
War  I  experience: 

"Except  m  Individual  instances,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  wartime  taxes  in  recaptur- 
ing profits  can  be  estimated  only  roughly. 
Mr.  Ballantlne  testified  before  the  War  Pol- 
icies Commission  that  corporations  reported 
average  annual  net  incomes,  after  deduc- 
tion of  their  estimated  taxes,  of  $5,900,- 
000,000  for  the  years  1914  to  1916  Inclusive, 
and  average  annual  net  incomes,  after  the 
estimated  wartime  taxes,  of  $7,000,000,000 
for  1917  to  1919,  inclusive.  On  this  basis  the 
war — despite  the  wartime  taxes — added  $1,- 
100,000,000  a  year  to  the  final  tax-free  profits 
of  corporations  which  had  already  profited 
largely  by  the  huge  sales  to  the  Allies  made 
by  this  country  before  April  6,  1917.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  years  1911  to  1913,  inclu- 
sive, which  the  wartime  tax  statutes  fixed  as 
the  pre-war  years  for  measuring  war  profits, 
cori)oration  profits  after  taxes  Increased  69 
percent  during  the  war,  or  from  an  average 
of  approximately  $4,123,000,000  to  $7,000,- 
000,000,  and  only  44  percent  of  the  Increase 
In  annual  profit  from  $4,123,000,000  to  $9,- 
500,000,000  was  taken  in  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes. 

"...  a  group  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  companies  in  the  country 
paid  in  taxes  (Including  both  the  normal 
income  and  the  excess  and  war-profits  taxes) 
only  25  percent  of  their  net  taxable  Income 
for  1917  and  only  34.9  percent  of  their  1918 
income,  according  to  the  final  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  If  the  revenue 
agents'  determinations  of  net  taxable  In- 
come are  used  22.8  percent  of  1917  Income 
was  paid  as  taxes  and  32.8  percent  of  1918 


income.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
computations  do  not  Include  income  re- 
ceived by  these  corporations,  but  excluded 
from  taxable  income  because  (1)  invested  in 
tax-free  securities  or  (2)  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions for  amortization,  depreciation,  or  de- 
pletion, i.e.,  set  up  as  reserves  against  ordi- 
nary business  risks,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
allowable  deductions  from  income.  The  1917 
net  income  of  these  companies  after  de- 
ducting payment  of  their  final  tax  liability 
was  26  percent  of  their  Invested  capital  and 
their  1918  Income  on  the  same  basis  was  10.5 
percent  of  capital,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue's  final  figures  show.  Before  taxes, 
the  1917  Income  was  34.8  percent,  and 
the  1918  Income  15.6  percent,  of  capital.  If 
the  revenue  agents'  determinations  are  used, 
the  results  are  39  percent  profit  in  1917  and 
11.8  percent  in  1918  after  taxes  and  50.5  per- 
cent in  1917  and  17  percent  in  1918  before 
taxes.  Obviously,  the  80-percent  tax  was 
not  a  tax  of  80  percent  of  all  profits.  .  .  . 

"It  should  be  further  remembered  that 
estimates  of  taxes  as  contrasted  with  income, 
or  of  income  as  contrasted  with  Investment. 
are  based  upon  (1)  the  taxpayers'  own  esti- 
mates of  those^  two  highly  variable  items, 
income  and  Investment,  or  (2)  estimates 
which  the  taxpayers  consented  to  or  which 
withstood  the  rigors  of  legal  proof,  or  (3) 
estimates  by  Government  agents  whose  time 
and  expense  accounts  were  limited,  whose 
estimates  were  primarily  based  upon  the  tax- 
payers' figures  and  whose  estimates  were 
made  not  only  with  an  eye  to  the  necessity 
of  substantiation  under  vigorous  attack,  but 
also  within  the  limitations  of  technical 
statutory  standards  which  permitted  the 
elimination  from  Income  of  many  items 
which  would  be  considered  as  income  for 
ordinary  purposes.  As  Senator  Vandenberg 
pointed  out  in  his  examination  of  Homer  L. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co..  the  t.^xes 
paid  were  less  severe  and  the  profits  retained 
greater  than  such  figures  Indicate  by  ( 1 )  the 
amount  which  the  estimates  of  income  ex- 
cluded debatable  or  hidden  items  and  by  1 2 ) 
the  amount  by  which  the  estimates  of  in- 
vestment included  debatable  or  fictitious 
items  . .  .  "  « 

Two  methods  of  computing  excess  profits 
taxes, — average  prewar  profits  or  invested 
capital  were  discussed  by  the  Nye  report: 

"At  all  events,  it  seems  likely  that  any 
wartime  taxation  measure  that  can  hope  to 
receive  serious  consideration  must  choose  for 
a  tax  on  corporations — if  not  on  all  business 
units — a  basis  or  standard  that  will  recog- 
nize in  some  manner  general  differences  in 
profitability  of  bxisiness  enterprise.  The  two 
bases  most  frequently  referred  to  in  theoreti- 
cal discussion  are  ( 1 )  average  peacetime 
profits  and  (2)  the  amount  of  investment. 
These  two  bases  were  both  used  during  the 
World  War  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
"The  War  Policies  Commission  recom- 
mended a  tax  of  95  percent  on  all  earnings 
above  the  average  income  during  the  3  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  next  war.  Mr. 
Baruch  in  a  statement  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee repeated  this  recommendation  but 
advocat«d  increasing  the  tax  to  100  percent 
of  the  excess. 

"This  base  has  been  urged  largely  because 
of  the  fantastic  complications  of  the  Invested 
capital  approach.  The  invested  capital  base 
Involves  not  only  much  physical  difficulty  and 
consequent  delay  due  to  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  modem  business  but  also  many 
decisions  in  the  realm  of  discretionary  judg- 
ment where  no  ruling,  unless  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  taxpayer  or  acquiesced  in  by 
him,  can  be  safely  regarded  as  final  without 
prolonged  litigation."  » 

"The  investment  of  a  corporation  was 
determined  as  of  the  time  it  was  formed.  Con- 
sequently reorganization  of  a  corporation 
just  before  or  during  the  war  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  vsluatlon  of  the  assets  ac- 
quired by  the  new  company  because  of  the 
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rising  price  level.  Consequently  avoidance  of 
taxes  bj  corporate  reorganizations  was  com- 
mon. A  flagrant  example  of  this  Is  to  be  found 
in  the  1917  transactions  of  the  Old  Dominion 
companies.  The  revenue  agent's  report  Indi- 
cates that  by  means  of  a  fictitious  transfer 
the  Invested  capital  was  Increased  $10,000,000 
for  tax  purposes.  On  February  12,  1917,  when 
the  Old  Dominion  Co.  of  Maine  held  virtual 
ownership  of  the  Old  Dominion  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  through  possession  of  96  percent  of  Its 
stock,  a  sale  was  made  of  the  New  Jersey 
Company  to  the  Maine  corporation  for  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000.   The  fact  that  neither 
company  had  cash  In  hand  anywhere  near 
this   sum   was   not   an    obstacle.    The   New 
Jersey  Company,  which  had  a  bank  balance 
of  $350,000.  paid  a  dividend  of  $9,969,875  to 
the  parent  corporation.  At  the   same  time 
the   parent   corporation   drew   a   check   for 
$10,000,000  in  favor  of  the  subsidiary  In  pay- 
ment for  the  property.  .  .  . 

"The  history  of  the  Newport  News  Shlp- 
buUdlng  and  Dry  Dock  Co.'s  controversies 
with  the  Government  over  Its  1917  taxes  Illus- 
trates the  dllBcultles  In  fixing  Invested  capi- 
tal. It  took  untU  1931— or  14  years— to  settle 
these  taxes  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
determining  Invested  capital  and  then  the 
settlement  was  only  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  giving  up  the  task  and 
deciding  that  it  could  not  determine  the 
Invested  capital  of  the  company  but  must 
make  a  special  assessment.  Under  such  an 
assessment,  the  exemption  was  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  company's  net  Income  as  the 
average  exemption  of  representative  concerns 
In  the  same  or  a  similar  business,  was  of  the 
average  net  Income  of  such  concerns."" 

"Ordinary    business    costs    Include    many 
Items  which  are  purely  matters  of  opinion 
largely  opinion   as   to   the   value   of  things 
consumed  In  whole  or  In  part  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business.  One  of  the  major  cost 
Items  of  this  type  Is  depreciation.  The  factory 
building  and  Its  machines  are  used  up    In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  process  of  production 
Their  cost  Is  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
How  much  they  are  used  up  In  each  profit- 
taking  period  by  varlovis  operations  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment.  As  most  businesses  are  run 
on  a  going  basis,  the  cost  of  used  facilities  Is 
not  a  matter  of  the  cash  laid  out  for  them 
but  an  estimate  of  their  value  In  terms  of 
repair  or  replacement.  Consequently,  the  im- 
certalntles  of  valuation  referred  to  at  pages 
19  to  24  of  this  report  are  an  Inevitable  part 
of  the  taxing  process  even  though  they  are  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  establishment  of  the 
base  for  exemption. 

"An  example  of  the  opportuiUty  for  In- 
creasing the  Item  of  depreciation,  and  thus 
decreasing  the  amount  of  income  subject  to 
the  tax.  Is  furnished  by  the  sale  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  In  1916  for  a  price  of 
$2,929,573  above  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.  s  previous  estimate  of  the  value  of  its 
property.  The  American  International  Corpo- 
ration was  building  ships  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  under  coet 
plus  a  percentage  of  cost  contracts.  The  high- 
er the  costs  the  greater  the  cost  payments 
and  the  percentage  fee.  and  the  smaller  the 
taxes  on  the  total  amoimt  received."  ■ 

"The  ImposslblUty  of  estimating  with  dis- 
patch and  with  finality  the  Items  of  depre- 
cUtlon.  depletion,  and  amortization  has  led 
this  conunlttee  to  recommend  that  (1)  an 
arbitrary  maximum  of  2  percent  of  gross  In- 
come, or  of  an  adjusted  coet  of  the  property 
be  set  for  depreciation  deductions,  (2)  an  ar- 
bitrary percentage  of  gross  Income  be  used  to 
fix  depletion  deductions  of  9  percent  In  the 
case  of  gas  and  oU  wells,  of  2'^  percent  In  the 
case  of  coal  mines,  of  5  percent  in  the  case  of 
metal  mines,  and  of  7  V4  percent  In  the  case 
of  sulphur  mines,  with  an  overall  limitation 
that  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  so  com- 
puted exceed  50  percent  of  net  Income,  and 
(3)  no  amortization  allowances  be  permitted. 


but  Instead  governmental  Ioan«  be  authorized 
for  such  oonstructlon  as  It  is  found  Is  re- 
quired for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
cannot  otherwise  be  financed.  It  Is  recognized 
that,  in  the  case  of  depredation,  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  allowance  U  likely  to  become 
the  fixed  allowance  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
such  aUowancee  a«  well  as  of  the  fixed  de- 
pletion allowances,  tax  avoidance  will  result 
to  the  extent  that  in  individual  cases  the 
fixed  allowances  are  In  excess  of  the  amoimts 
which  would  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  valuation.  It  U  further  recognized 
that  If  aUowances  fo*  amortization  are  elim- 
inated there  will  be  considerable  Insistence 
that  new  construction  must  be  paid  for  by 
outright  governmental  subsidy.  Most  expan- 
sion is  financed  by  borrowed  capital  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  leader  is  the  United  States 
will  not  remove  the  demand  for  assurance 
against  loes  of  the  amoimt  invested  in  assets 
which  may  prove  valueless  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  Consequently,  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  reasons  causing  the  normal 
demand  for  alleviation  of  governmental  bur- 
dens on  industry  upon  a  return  to  peace  wlU 
make  It  inevitable  that  strong  pressure  will 
be  exerted  for  the  reduction,  by  compromise 
or  otherwise,  of  any  Government  war-time 
construction  loaaa  outstanding  when  the  war 
ends.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  likely  that  sub- 
stanUal  amounts  of  any  such  loans  as  are  not 
reduced  or  compromised  wUl  be  defaulted 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  under  either  a 
subsidy  or  a  loan  plan  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment WlU,  following  the  termination  of  the 
war,  own  extensive  plants  and  equipment,  the 
usefulness  and  value  of  which  as  a  whole  will 
be    conjectural.   To    the   extent    that   these 
plants  and  equipment  are  made  up  of  integral 
part  of  various  private  corporations,   their 
value  will  be  less  than  the  general  level  of 
war-time  construction.  As  to  the  plant  and 
equipment  which  the  Government  has  ac- 
quired, the  choice  wUl  be  between  Govern- 
ment operation  and  sale  for  Uttle,  If  any, 
better  than  salvage  prices. 

"Furthermore,  since  large-scale  modem 
business  is  not  run  on  a  cash-and-carry 
basis,  the  time  when  income  Is  earned  is  not 
a  matter  of  black  and  white.  Taxes  are  col- 
lected annually  but  profits  upon  any  one 
transaction  may  be  due  to  more  than  a  year 
of  operation  and  the  apportionment  to  the 
periods  when  they  were  'earned'  is  in  part 
purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  fact  that 
war-time  tax  rates  are  higher  than  peace- 
time rates  makes  the  determination  of  when 
profits  accrue  an  Important  element  In  war- 
time taxation."* 

The  committee  further  pointed  out  that 
great  administrative  difficulties  were  en- 
countered In  excess  profits  taxation: 

"The  complexities  of  any  excess-profits  tax 
naturally  suggest  the  possibility  of  Increas- 
ing the  fiexlbUity  of  the  administration  of 
taxes  to  avoid  delays  and  Injustices  alike. 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  reported  in  1927  that 

"  "The  recommendation  that  tax  cases 
should  be  settled  by  administrative  action 
rather  than  through  litigation,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  that  all  cases 
must  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  absolute 
accuracy,  have  been  discussed.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations 
Is  vital.' 

"It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
high  tax  rates  of  wartime  encourage  the  use 
of  administrative  discretion  for  leniency  to 
taxpayers.  The  British  experience  in  this 
connection  is  described  by  Professor  Haig  as 
follows:  ° 

"'In  the  case  of  the  excess-profits  duty 
particularly,  with  Its  high  rates  and  its  many 
opportunities  for  disagreement.  It  has  been 
considered  wise  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tion along  broad  lines.  The  assessors  have 
not  failed  to  utlUze  their  administrative 
discretion.  As  one  of  them  remarked-  "We 
wipe  off  £20.000  one  way  or  another  as 
though  It  were  a  halfpenny."  The  Board  of 
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Inland  Revenue  has  specifically  said  to  th. 
local  surveyors  that  "owing  to  the  present 
high  rates  of  taxation"  they  desired  "that 
m  doubtful  cases  the  allowances  granted  to 
calculating  excess-profits  duty  should  err  on 
the  side  of  generosity  rather  than  other 
wise."  .  .  .  "" 

"There  Is  the  further  consideration  that 
by  and  large,  controversy  as  to  taxes  arlsM 
in   post-war  years.   Even   though   it   be  as 
sumed  that  the  traditional  American  hos 
Ullty  to  taxes  is  substantially  lessened  dur 
Ing  wartime  for  patriotic  reasons,  this  can 
affect   only   the    taxes   paid   during   war  on 
the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's  own  return    He 
does  not  know  until  after  the  war,  in  m.inv 
cases,  that  the  Government   believes  acidl- 
tional  taxes  are  due." » 

Tax  evasion  and  avoidance  also  occupied 
the  committee,  which  considered  such  de- 
vices as  special  assessments,  deduction  or 
capital  losses,  tax  exempt  securities,  and 
technicalities  of  various  sorts: 
"The  methods  of  avoidance  depend  upon 
the  rules  specified  by  the  tax  statutes  How- 
ever,  it  should  be  noted  that  provisions 
ostensibly  Intended  for  one  purpose  are  often 
logically  applicable  for  other  purposes  Pro- 
visions apparently  designed  to  prevent  bur- 
dens generally  conceded  to  be  undue  as  ap- 
plied  to  certain  taxpayers,  are  often  also 
equaUy  available  for  the  avoidance  of  large 
amounts  of  taxes  the  burden  of  which  ap- 
pears less  obviously  unfair.  .  .  ."" 

"The  customary  provision  In  American  in- 
come-tax statutes  permitting  deduction  of 
capital  losses  from  taxable  Income  has  fre- 
quently been  used  to  avoid  taxes  which  the 
generality  of  public  opinion  may  well  believe 
could  have  been  paid  without  undue  hard- 

"In  the  course  of  this  committee's  investl- 
gatlon.  It  has  been  found  that  the  late  Al- 
fred I.  du  Pont  paid  no  Income  tax  durine 
the  7  years  1920  to  1926.  His  gross  Income  in 
that  period  was  over  $29,000,000."  " 

"In  the  year  1916  when  the  du  Pont  Co 
was  making  large  profits  from  the  sale  of 
war  products  to  the  Allies,  it  objected  to  the 
imposition  of  the  Income  tax  on  that  part 
of  Its  Income  derived  from  exports,  on  the 
ground  that  such  Income  was  made  Immune 
ft-om  taxation  by  section  9^  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  'no  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State."  "  >*  ^     <^ 

FOOTNOTES 

•  U.S.  War  Policies  Commission.  Report  H 
I>oc.  163,  72d  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  689-9. 

'  U.S.  War  Policies  Commission.  Report  H 
Doc.  163,  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  798-800 

^  U.S.  Congress.  Senate  Special  Committee 
Investigating  the  Munitions  Industry.  Muni- 
tlon  Industry.  Hearings,  part  22,  p.  6407-8. 

«S.  Rept.  944,  Part  2,  74th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.. 
p.  13—15. 

'  Ibid,  page  16-17. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  21.  ' 

■  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  34-35. 
'Ibid.,  p.  37. 
^'Ibid.,  p.  44-45. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

Exhibit  2 

Arguments  m  Support  op  an  Excess 

Profits  Tax  in  December  1947* 

Corporations    In    1947    will    have    profits 

after  taxes  which  are  170  percent  of  their 

wartime  peak.   1947  profits   will  be  nearly 

double  those  for  1945.  3"^   times  the  figure 

for  1339,  and  7  times  that  for  1938 


•  Unlike  most  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice reports  which  present  both  sides  of  public 
Issues,  this  is  submitted  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  arguments  in  Justification  of  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax  at  this  time. 
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1934, 


Corporate  profits  after  taxes,  1929. 
1939-1947: 

1929 $8,420,000,000 

1934   977.000,000 

1939    5,006,000,000 

1940  - 6,447,000,000 

1941  - — 9,389.000,000 

1942   9,433,000.000 

1943  - 10,363,000,000 

1944 9,938,000,000 

1946 8.989,000,000 

1946 12,639,000.000 

1947   (est.) 17,000.000.000 

The  table  in  Appendix  A  shows  how  big 
business  and  monopoly  Interests  have  in- 
creased their  earnings. 

Current  profits  do  not  arise  from  increased 
production.  Federal  Reserve  Indexes  show 
that  the  voliime  of  physical  production  is  20 
percent  below  the  wartime  level.  Profits  are 
based  on  unfair  and  inequitable  prices.  They 
are  Inflated  prices  that  will  destroy  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people. 

Controls  Imposed  during  the  war  generally 
prevented  corporations  from  exacting  the 
prices  that  a  short  supply  and  heavy  demand 
would  encourage.  An  excess  profits  tax  helped 
to  mop  up  surplus  profits.  But  with  the  end 
of  the  war.  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
consumer  demand  in  history — and  inciden- 
tally the  gp-eatest  profit  period — controls  were 
abolished  and  the  excess  profits  tax  repealed. 

All  corporation  income  taxes,  including  the 
excess  profits  tax.  which  produced  $14.8  bil- 
lion m  fiscal  1944.  $16.0  billion  in  1945.  feU 
to  $12  6  billion  in  1946  and  $9.6  billion  in 
1947.  An  excess  profits  tax  now  would  raise 
an  additional  $6  billion  which  could  be  used 
to  finance  the  Marshall  Plan  of  aid  to  Ehi- 
rope.  to  pay  off  the  debt,  or  to  provide  the 
basis  for  reducing  the  tax  on  low  income 
groups  which  are  suffering  most  from  Infla- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  reduced  corporatioin  taxes,  prices 
generally  have  advanced  24  percent  since  V-J 
Day.  Food  has  gone  up  40  percent.  At  the 
same  time  average  weekly  earnings  of  fac- 
tory workers  which  in  early  1945  exceeded 
$47  are  now  only  about  $50.  a  rise  of  6  per- 
cent. 

Reinstitutlon  of  general  OPA  price  con- 
trols is  very  unlikely  at  this  time.  Yet  the 
mulcting  of  the  general  public  mtist  be  pre- 
vented. 

One  way  to  absorb  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  pieople  the  super  profits  resulting  from 
unreasonable  price  advances  Is  to  reimpose 
an  excess  profits  tax.  The  knowledge  that  ex- 
cessive profits  will  be  taxed  might  well  re- 
sult In  a  lowering  of  prices  and  a  restora- 
tion of  profits  to  a  Just  normal. 

Without  such  a  preventive.  Inflation — the 
least  Intelligent  way  to  distribute  goods  in 
sliort  supply — will  continue.  It  will  destroy 
the  accumulated  savings  that  hard  working 
labor  built  up  during  the  war. 

In  destroying  the  savings  of  the  people, 
business  Is  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
next  depression.  The  savings  taken  today  by 
the  unscrupulous  In  extravagant  prices  are 
the  savings  which  in  tomorrow's  depression 
would  have  helped  legitimate  business  pxill 
through. 

APPENDIX  A 1947   CORPORATION  PROFITS 

This  Is  a  selected  list  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  companies  earning  profits  in 
1947  at  rate  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  per  year 
In  1947.  The  list,  for  the  most  part.  Is  con- 
fined to  corporations  whose  profits  so  far 
as  reported  in  1947  exceed  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  In  1946.  Data  for  the  full 
year  1939  are  also  given.  An  asterisk  beside 
the  name  of  a  company  indicates  it  Is  one  of 
the  50  largest  (in  assets)  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  United  States.  Data  on 
these  50  companies  are  reported  even  though 
1947  profits  are  still  unreported  or,  if  re- 
ported, are  less  than  the  figrires  for  1946. 


OIL  COMPANIES 


1947 


1946 


1939  > 


Corporation 


Number  of 
months 


Numbtrof 
Profits         months 


Number  of 
Profits       months 


Amerada  Petroleum  Corp..  and  subsidi- 
aries  

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  and  subsidiaries 

BarnsdallOiICo 

Continental  Oil  Co.,  and  subsidiarwt 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.' 

Mld-Contlnent  Petroleum  Corp.,  and 
subsidiaries 

Ohio  Oil  Co 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.> 

Pure  Oil  Co." 

Richfield  Oil  Corp 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corp  » 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  and  subsidiariM' 

Skelly  Oil  Co 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.* 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  > 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana' 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  > ~ 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  and  subsidiaries 

Texas  Co.' 

Tide  Water  AssMlation  Oil  Co.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries'  

UnlonOilCo.olCalifomia> 


STEEL  AND  OTHER  METALS  COMPANIES 


Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America ' 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co^  and  sub- 
sidiaries'  

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  and 
subsidiaries 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.' ^. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.! 

Inland  Steel  Co..  and  subsidiaries 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries  

Kennecott  Copper  Corp.' 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire 

National  Lead  Co 

National  Steel  Corp.,  and  subsidiaries' 

Republic  Steel  Corp.,  and  subsidiaries'... 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc 

SL  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  and  domestic  sub- 
sidiaries  

Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  and  subsidiaries 

U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  and  subsidiaries' 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tuba  (^.>. 


9 
9 
6 

9 
6 
12 
6 
9 
9 
9 

6 
9 
9 
9 
9 


4,553.972 
(0 

18,165.398 

20,896,033 
34,473.066 
38,711,728 
10,171.288 

16,682,738 
46,086,826 
6,087,002 
6.479,049 
19.903,655 
23,111,631 
6,676.295 

6,706,815 
4,756,350 

43,578,696 
8,430,261 

19,446,836 


9 
12 


6 
9 
9 
6 

9 
6 
12 
6 
9 
9 
9 

6 
9 
9 
9 
9 


4,599,139 
11.581,237 

12.488,684 

1,867,778 
13,159,083 
29.794,650 

4,973,300 

6,109,260 
4,508,933 
2,777,605 
5.069.455 
•3,941,320 
9,494,414 
3, 198. 104 

2,793.061 
2,042.349 
12.443,381 
3,188,041 
9,176,395 


AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTURERS 


Chrysler  Corp.' 

Ford  Motor  Co.' 

General  Motors  Corp.' ...... 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co .-, 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc 

Studebaker  Corp , 

White  Motor  Co.,  and  subsidiaries.. 


47,873.089 
0) 
213.217,476 
5.158,854 
5,265.883 
5,152,043 
3,926,586 


OTHER  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 


Allied  Chemical  t  Dye  Corp.' (•) 

American  Can  Co.' («) 

American  Cyanamid  Co 9  6,294,571 

Amerkan  Tobacco  Co 9  24,178,000 

American  Viscose  Corp.  and  subsidiaries..  9  14,549.382 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  and  subsidiaries.  12  19,787,829 

Armour  &  Co.' (<) 

Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc 9  7,127,044 

Borden  Co 6  '9,975,000 

Borg-Warner  Corp.  and  subsidiaries 9  15,707,583 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 10  6,458,128 

Celanes*  Corp.  of  America 9  16,626,579 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co 6  9,783,002 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  and   sub- 
sidiaries   9  6,217,560 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  and  subsidiaries.  12  9,240,040 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co 9  13,092,583 

Crane  Co.,  and  domestic  subsidiaries 12  10,758,787 

Cuban  Amernan  Sugar  Co .  12  6,206,103 

Curtiss-Wright  Corp.' 9  '465,315 

Distillers  Corp.  Seagrams,  Ltd.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries   12  43,112,502 

Dow  Chemical  Co 12  12,729,991 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4  Co.' 9  88,220,901 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.' 6  20,299,661 

Eaton  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  subsidiaites.  9  5, 548, 192 

Firestone  Tire  4  Rubber  Co.' 6  14,168.206 

General  Cable  Corp 9  4,627,400 

General  Electric  Co.' 9  56,459,434 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co 9  7.617.903 

Goodrich  (B.  F.)  Co.' 6  11.264.245 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Profits 


9 

$10,371,503 

9 

J5. 997, 069 

12 

$1,230,764 

'9 

10,836,518 

9 

4,922,052 

12 

5,028,212 

9 

6.281,252 

9 

3,535,553 

12 

1,720.292 

9 

24,889.113 

9 

12,061,245 

12 

6,304,504 

b 

42,510,375 

6 

26,746,013 

12 

15.315,781 

9 

12,763,617 

9 

7,662,872 

12 

2.650.502 

b 

13,246.116 

6 

8,263,962 

12 

1.492,068 

9 

25,706,157 

9 

14,763,153 

12 

9.833.314 

b 

8,161,908 

6 

6,985,280 

12 

8,290,419 

9 

7,940,170 

9 

4,473,441 

12 

2,601.926 

9 

38,676.876 

9 

23,981,773 

12 

11,805.713 

6 

20.476.207 

_      6 

12,051,203 

12 

7,540,881 

9 

13,448,167 

9 

6.484.106 

12 

2, 360, 783 

9 

66,000,000 

9 

36, 000, 000 

12 

34,452,710 

9 

66,544,580 

9 

48,990,458 

12 

17,882,505 

b 

40,936,430 

6 

33,668.845 

12 

34,142,643 

6 

■140,000,000 

6 

'88,000,000 

12 

53,577,293 

b 

7,191,037 

6 

5.154,885 

12 

5,602,499 

6 

11,360,170 

6 

4,360,212 

12 

6,959.677 

9 

78,396,388 

9 

50,360,115 

12 

32,886,807 

6 

11,235.945 

6 

8,188,182 

K 

9.975,887 

6 

8.543,594 

6 

3.806,117 

12 

4.606,789 

2,093,518 
14,801.970 

4.011.909 

13,057,145 
20,236,552 
24,638.384 
10.931,016 

3,188,944 

33,947,443 

927, 542 

5, 780, 500 
12,581,636 
10,671,343 

1,615.069 

5,292,908 

255,497 

41,119,934 

5,560.753 

5,004,484 


10,292,645 

12 

36,879.829 

(•) 

12 

16.402.746 

14.012,370 

12 

183.403.399 

560,192 

12 

» 1.356.750 

'316,626 

12 

682.987 

•251,770 

12 

2.923.251 

(«) 

12 

•2.412,618 

12 

26,706,691 

12 

21.042,211 

12 

8,828,983 

12 

IC. 284. 964 

9 

6.191,005 

12 

5,524.941 

12 

29.886.557 

12 

26,427.934 

9 

8.149.612 

12 

4.057.164 

12 

14.006.998  .... 

3.265.167 

12 

2D. 791. 128 

12 

12 

3,178,180 

12 

•311.935 

6 

•8,875.000 

12 

7,979.838 

9 

4,152.014 

12 

5. 683. 801 

10 

4,975,559 

12 

3.235.709 

9 

11,573,513 

12 

6.374,101 

6 

6,311,156 

12 

6.632.655 

9 

3,008.669 

12 

1.600,390 

12 

3.576.763 

12 

8.635.787 

9 

5.592.283 

12 

10.120.398 

12 

7,017,586 

12 

4.612.555 

12 

2,222,044 

12 

716.953 

9 

5,151.643 

12 

5.218.259 

12 

24,530,122 

12 

6.566.313 

12 

6,707.215 

12 

4.178.485 

9 

82.179.876 

12 

93.218.664 

6 

15.992.956 

12 

21.537.577 

9 

1.793.730 

12 

2.707,340 

6 

12,845,926 

12 

6, 722. 046 

9 

1,333,719 

12 

733. 166 

9 

404.109 

12 

40,860.754 

9 

7.513.639 

12 

2.941.890 

6 

12,470,390 

12 

6.653.278 

17846 
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194fi 


1939  > 


Corporation 


Number  of 
months 


Profits 


Number  ol 
months 


Profits 


Number  of 
months 


Profits 


Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.». . . 

(M.  A.)  Hanna  Co '.'. 

Hershey  Chocolate  Corp.,  and  subsidiaries. 
International  Business  Machines  Corp., 

and  subsidiaries 

International  Harvester  Co.< '.'„ 

International  Paper  Co.,  and  subsidiaries  >. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  and  subsidiaries 

Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.> 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  and  suth- 

sidiaries 

Long-Bell  Lumber  Co "'.'.'.11"'. 

Maytag  Co 

McKesson  Robbins,  Inc 

Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 

and  subsid laries. 

Monsinto  Chemical  Co    

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries  

Nationil  Dairy  Producb  Corp.-' 

National  Supply  Co.,  and  subsidiaries 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co..  and  subsidiaries. 

Pacific  Mills 

Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coaf  Co.,  and 
subsidiaries _. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  subsidi- 
aries  

Quaker  Oats  Co Ill 

Remingtdn'Rlnd,  Inc,  and  subsidiariM 

R»ynoldr<RJ.)  Tobacco  Co.' 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co 

Schenley  Distillers  Corp.' 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co.' 

Squibb  &  Sons,  and  subsidiaries 

Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc 

Swift  4  Co.'.^ 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.* 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co „ 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries  

United  Merchants  &  Mfg.,  Inc 

United  States  Gypsum  Co 

U.S.  Rubber  Co.' 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc,  and  subsid- 
iaries  

Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.' 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries  

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.' 

West  Virginia  Pulp  A  Paper  Co.,  and  sub- 
sidiaries  

Worthington  Pump  ft  Machinery  Corp 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  Co 


$11,601,416 
5.214,971 
6,017,778 


9 
12 
9 
9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

9 
9 

9 
6 
9 

12 
9 


12 
12 


9 
9 
9 

9 
12 
9 
6 


9 
12 

9 
9 
9 


9       17,610,802 

43.124,402 
6,601,962 
8, 727, 826 

16, S20, 000 


<,  536, 519 
8.960,201 
4,459.476 
9. 694, 558 

4.602.868 
12,395.367 

7,545,688 

9, 649, 223 

6, 560, 935 

16,402,124 

'  5, 645, 000 

9,009,170 

21,071.104 
7,958,588 
6, 525, 727 

11,055.144 

26,844.733 

(0 

5.525,386 

7.111.911 

16.051.653 
9.144,682 
8.787,425 

54.865.182 
21.132.984 
11.685.500 
11.020.729 

19.134.639 
0) 

9.780.117 
30. 900. 893 

7,878,734 
4,742.426 
6, 058, 404 


9 
12 
6 

9 
12 


6 
9 
9 

9 
12 

9 
12 

9 
12 

9 
9 
9 

12 

9 
9 

9 
6 
9 
12 
9 


9 
12 

6 
12 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
9 
9 
9 

9 
12 
9 
6 

9 
12 

9 
12 

9 
9 
9 


115,088,189 
3.919,002 
4,847,224 

13,115,986 
22,326.257 
21.252,964 
3,228.174 
2,616,681 
18,368,928 

3,582,102 
3,518.804 
2,067,609 
8.586,157 

2,912,195 
6,987.663 

1,315.739 
11,802.554 

2,129,571 
11.211,455 
» 4. 648,  000 

4, 168.  712 

13.168,435 

6,471.051 

5.  770,  505 

27,972,599 

3,775.622 

49.129.975 

15.227.817 

5.151,408 

5,204,912 

16,394.739 

10,772,189 

1,194.357 

3,643,599 

40,331.671 
8,733.786 
8,719.659 
9.906,886 

14.749.202 
12. 336, 076 

6.748.715 
17.356.278 

3.695.219 
2.289.616 
4,813,106 


12 

$9,838,797 

12 

1,904,317 

12 

6,233.304 

12 

9,092.692 

12 

7.952.810 

12 

4.893,591 

12 

2,651,365 

12 

8.062.753 

12 

20.705.549 

12 

3.561.093 

12 

'91.969 

12 

1.398,981 

12 

3,364,790 

12 

2,158,582 

12 

5,428.914 

12 

1.807,096 

12 

13.034,157 

12 

1. 190.  787 

12 

8,434,915 

12 

790.831 

12 

863.915 

12 

10,766,412 

12 

5,422,852 

12 

1.750.391 

12 

25.645.455 

12 

547.820 

12 

4.129,080 

12 

3.065,105 

12 

2,060.978 

12 

'712.905 

12 

10.321,523 

12 

7.847.483 

12 

7.287,911 

12 

965, 532 

12 

35, 847, 400 

11 

1,466,197 

12 

7,365,849 

12 

10.218,849 

12 

1.740,908 

12 

16,476,086 

12 

2,765.629 

12 

13.854,365 

12 

1,095.389 

12 

816.706 

12 

8,650.976 

>  Calendar  or  fiscal  year  ending  in  1939. 

'  1  of  50  largest  manufacturing  companies  in  volume  of  assets. 
'  Estimated. 
•  No  statement 

>  Definite. 


ExHtBTP  3    (Part  1) 
Excess  PRonrs  Tax — Summart  Statement  op 

ARGtTMENTS 

Excess  profits  taxes  were  proposed  as  a 
means  of  raising  more  Federal  revenues,  both 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  start  of  the 
Korea  conflict.  In  the  proposals  after  the  end 
of  June,  it  was  argued  also  that  the  tax  was 
needed  to  Impose  sacrifice  on  capital  as  well 
as  men.  Consideration  of  the  tax  for  inclu- 
sion In  a  revenue  bill  was  postponed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  proposals  have  assumed  that  produc- 
tion, prices,  income  and  profits  will  continue 
to  increase  under  the  pressure  of  an  expanded 
armaments  program.  Continued  high  profits 
are  expected  to  be  realized  from  production 
of  both  civilian  and  military  goods.  The 
Justification  for  the  excess  profits  tax  is  that 
It  would  stop  profiteering,  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget  and  avoid  further  Inflation, 
and  would  help  divert  production  to  military 
purposes.  Further  discussion  of  the  second 
and  third  points  Is  contained  In  the  following 
paragraphs. 

An  excess  profits  tax  would  add  several 
billion  dollars  to  Federal  revenues.  The  re- 
sult would  be  either  a  budget  balanced  dur- 
ing rearmament,  or  at  least  a  reduction  of 
the  deficit.  When  the  amounts  paid  to  em- 
ployees, bondholders  and  contractors  do  not 
exceed  the  amounts  taken  in  taxes,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  add  to  the  Income  which 


presses  prices  upward,  and  avoids  Increasing 
the  competition  between  procurement  agen- 
cies and  private  purchases.  Costs  of  rearma- 
ment are  held  down.  Taxpayers  would  gain 
from  smaller  immediate  costs  and  from  sav- 
ing of  Interest  through  avoidance  of  debt 
increase.  After  the  emergency,  business  and 
consumers  would  be  in  better  financial  posi- 
tion with  lower  taxes  and  lower  price  levels. 
Diversion  of  production  from  civilian  to 
military  piuposes  would  be  hastened.  Selling 
to  the  Government  would  offer  an  assured 
profit,  the  attractiveness  of  which  would  be 
greater  If  extraordinary  profits  from  civilian 
production  were  taken  by  an  excess  profits 
tax.  Since  the  tax  would  teke  only  excess 
profits,  it  would  not  unduly  reduce  the  ca- 
pacity devoted  to  production  of  civilian  goods. 
Opposition  to  the  excess  profits  tax  argues 
that  It  would  neither  control  profiteering  nor 
provide  enough  revenue  to  stop  Inflation;  and 
that  It  would  hinder  production. 

An  excess  profits  tax  would  not  control 
profiteering  because  the  tax  cannot  be  so 
written  as  to  distinguish  excessive  from  nec- 
essary profits.  The  usual  measure  of  wartime 
excess  profits  U  Increased  profits,  or  profits 
above  those  of  some  period  of  years  con- 
sidered to  be  normal.  What  base  years  should 
be  used  to  measure  "normal"  profits?  In 
World  War  II,  the  base  used  was  the  four- 
year  prewar  period  1936-39.  In  those  years, 
the  number  of  corporations   reporting  net 


Income  was  hardly  half  as  large  as  In  1947 
and  net  Income  was  less  than  a  third  as 
much  as  in  that  year.  Obviously,  a  more 
recent  base  period  would  seem  desirable  for 
a  tax  levied  now.  The  postwar  years,  how- 
ever, have  been  characterized  by  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  reconversion  of  Industry 
making  up  for  wartime  shortages,  and  ad- 
Justing  a  previously  controlled  economy  to 
free  markets.  These  circumstances  have 
yielded  profits  which  may  differ  from  those 
to  be  expected  imder  other  conditions,  if 
the  armaments  boom  continues  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  change  in  circumstances  and 
the  changes  in  business  population  would 
make  the  experience  of  postwar  years  appli- 
cable to  a  constantly  diminishing  number  of 
corporations.  And  profits  which  had  seemed 
extraordinary  would  become  normal  or  ex- 
pected. Just  as  profits  of  the  postwar  period 
are  normal  for  that  period  although  they 
are. very  unusual  If  compared  with  prewar 
profits  of  the  same  corporations. 

The  postwar  years  have  been  marked  by 
high    employment,    production    and    profit 
totals.    Increases    during    armament    above 
those  levels  would  not  be  as  great  as  during 
World   War   II.   unless   there   were  extraor- 
dinary price  Infiatlon.  The  excess  profits  tax 
would  not  yield  as  much  as  during  that  War, 
unless  It  were  applied  to  more  than  the  in- 
crease above  postwar  levels.  In  order  to  in- 
crease Its  yield,  proposals  have  specified  that 
It  apply  to  profits  when  they  are  In  excess 
of  65  or  75  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  base  period.  (Provision  Is  made  for  cor- 
porations which  have  expanded  their  invest- 
ment   substantially   in  size   since   the   base 
period.)  Such  proposals  are  regarded  as  ob- 
jectionable,   however,    since   profits    In    the 
postwar  years  were  not  excessive.  While  the 
total  volume  of  profits  Is  larger  than  before, 
the  totals  of  all  other  kinds  of  incomes  also 
are  larger.  When  compared  with  sales,  profits 
after  taxes  have  not  been  higher  than  before 
the  war,  and  have  been  smaller  In  relation 
to  sales  than  during  the  war.  If  the  tax  were 
to  apply  to  profits  In  excess  of  some  previous 
earnings,  it  would  have  to  make  provision  for 
corporations  which  did  not  have  good  earn- 
ings  experience  during  the  base  years,  or 
small  rates  of  retiu-n  on  investment  would  be 
considered  excessive.  The  usual  provision  for 
such  corporations  is  to  allow  them  the  alter- 
native of  measuring  their  excess  profits  as 
those  which  exceed  a  certain  percentage  re- 
turn on  invested  capital,  If  that  gives  them 
a   smaller   tax   base   than   the  computation 
based  on  previous  earnings. 

It  may  be  noted,  aside  from  the  arguments 
of  opponents  of  the  tax,  that  excess  profits 
taxes  In  the  past  regarded  as  excessive  profits 
those  (1)  In  excess  of  base  period  earnings 
and  (2)  In  excess  of  a  percentage  of  in- 
vested capital.  They  have  aUo  considered  that 
large  profits  are  more  "excessive"  than  small- 
er: that  Is,  a  return  of  8  percent  would  be 
aUowed  amounting  to  $400,000  of  earnings, 
on  the  first  85  million  of  capital,  a  6  percent 
return  on  $300,000  would  be  allowed  on  the 
next  $5,000,000  of  capital,  and  so  on.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  Is  made  progressive.  Ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle,  of  a  progres- 
sive tax.  could  be  made  a  third  base  for  tax- 
ing excess  profits.  In  the  past.  It  has  been 
used  only  when  some  other  criterion  Indi- 
cates proflts  to  be  excessive.  If  a  progressive 
tax  were  levied,  whether  applied  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  net  Income  tax  of  corporations 
or  through  some  special  device.  It  would  ap- 
ply one  of  the  principles  of  an  excess  proflts 
tax.  It  probably  would  be  effective  In  reach- 
ing proflts  of  railroads  and  similar  corpora- 
tions which  escape  excess  proflts  taxes  by  us- 
ing an  Invested  capital  base. 

A  further  argument  against  the  excess 
proflts  tax  as  a  means  of  getting  at  excess 
proflts — in  addition  to  the  arguments  that 
the  bases  which  have  been  used  are  inequi- 
table and  arbitrary — Is  that  excessive  profits 
from  dealing  with  the  Government  could  be 
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reached  better  through  careful  negotiation 
and  re-negotlatlon  of  contracts. 

The  additional  revenues  could  be  obtained 
in  other  ways,  one  of  which  is  the  corpora- 
tion net  Income  tax.  During  World  War  II. 
the  excess  proflts  tax  yielded  large  revenues. 
However,  these  revenues  do  not  measure  the 
net  gain  above  those  of  the  ordinary  net 
income  tax:  the  Income  subject  to  excess 
profits  tax  was  deducted  from  the  base  of 
the  corporation  Income  tax.  An  increase  of 
the  net  income  tax  to  about  48  percent  fiat 
rate  throughout  the  war  period  would  have 
yielded  as  much  revenue  as  the  Income  tax 
and  excess  profits  taxes  combined.  The  rev- 
enue could  have  been  obtained  without  the 
complicated  relief  provisions  and  other  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  and  hardships  of  an 
excess  profits  tax. 

The  argument  is  that,  because  applicable  to 
all  corporations  and  all  Income,  a  moderate 
flat  rate  Increase  in  the  corporation  net  In- 
come tax  would  provide  as  much  revenue 
as  an  excess  profits  tax  which  is  applicable 
only  to  a  small  number  of  corporations.  How- 
ever, the  corporation  Income  tax  rate  Increase 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  amounts  to  above 
five  points,  yet  It  will  yield  only  about  $1.5 
billion  per  year.  The  additional  revenue 
need  by  the  Government  Is  several  times  that 
amount.  A  flat  rate  which  is  low  enough  to  be 
tolerable  to  corporations  with  small  or  de- 
creasing profits  would  not  be  high  enough  to 
raise  the  maximum  possible  revenue  from 
corporations  with  extraordinary  profits. 

The  excess  proflts  tax,  it  Is  argued,  will  not 
bring  in  revenues  In  antl-lnflatlonary 
amounts  which  could  not  be  obtained  from 
flat  rate  taxes.  On  this  count,  it  Is  not  a 
strong  weapon  with  which  to  flght  Inflation. 
On  a  further  count,  it  is  less  effective  than 
other  methods  of  taxation  in  curbing  infla- 
tion :  it  Increases  business  spending  and  leads 
to  increases  in  costs  of  production.  By  mini- 
mizing the  portion  of  additional  Income 
which  corporations  retain,  it  encourages  cor- 
porations to  spend  their  receipts  for  pensions 
and  higher  wages,  and  to  bargain  less  sharp- 
ly over  costs.  The  greatest  part  of  any  addi- 
tional expenditure  will  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment because  they  are  deducted  from 
taxable  Income.  Cost  components  rise,  and 
prices  to  the  Government  are  Increased.  The 
Government  Is  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
bank  for  the  money  It  needs  to  meet  rising 
prices.  The  Government's  debt  Is  Increased, 
prices  rise,  and  the  value  of  savings  Is  re- 
duced. Wage  Inflation  Is  encouraged,  as  the 
Government  rather  than  the  taxpayer  will 
bear  the  major  burden. 

The  foregoing  argument  Is  disputed  with 
the  statement  that  btislness  management 
would  not  Intentionally  reduce  net  proflts 
because  It  could  keep  only  a  portion  of 
them.  Apparent  carelessness  about  costs  Is 
not  the  result  of  carelessness  about  total 
profits,  but  comes  from  knowledge  that  the 
costs  can  be  passed  on  to  procurement  agen- 
cies in  higher  prices  as  well  as  to  the  tax 
collector  in  higher  deductions  from  Income. 
It  comes  also  from  the  general  Increase  In 
unit  labor  costs  which  characterizes  any  pe- 
riod of  expansion  and  shifting  of  produc- 
tion, whether  it  be  postwar  boom  or  re- 
armament boom. 

In  addition  to  the  aims  of  preventing  prof- 
iteering and  aiding  to  stabilize  prices,  the 
excess  proflts  tax  Is  Intended  to  help  divert 
capacity  to  the  production  of  armaments. 
It  is  intended  to  discriminate  among  firms 
and  Industries.  But  this  makes  It  unsuitable 
to  present  conditions.  It  prevents  the  func- 
tiomng  of  proflts  as  guide  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  productive  forces  by  business.  Con- 
sequently, It  Is  argued,  the  excess  proflts  tax 
will  obstruct  the  provision  of  adequate  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  armaments  and 
of  civilian  goods.  It  will  take  away  the  Incen- 
tive to  hold  costs  down  and  to  develop  new 
products  and  processes.  By  reducing  Incen- 
tive to  Invest  and  reducing  the  funds  avail- 


able for  reinvestment  the  excess  proflts  tax 
sets  limits  to  economic  growth.  In  a  long 
period  of  rearmament  the  shortage  of  ca- 
pacity would  be  Intensified.  Instead  of  con- 
serving materials  and  labor  and  providing 
goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  in  order  to  make 
proflts.  businesses  which  are  restricted  as  to 
profit  making  would  become  careless  In  their 
use  of  productive  resources  and  would  not 
apply  them  to  expansion  of  capacity. 

The  foregoing  argument  may  be  disputed 
on  several  points.  The  first  is  that  Its  em- 
phasis on  expansion  is  wrong  when  produc- 
tion is  near  capacity  levels.  Diversion  of  re- 
sources, that  Is,  conversion  of  Industry,  is 
necessary.  The  dangerous  slowness  of  rearm- 
ament early  In  World  War  II  was  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  an  excess  proflts  tax 
that  was  not  heavy  enough  to  cause  any 
diversion.  In  addition,  diversion  by  means  of 
taxation  would  avoid  direct  measures  which 
would  be  costlier  and  Involve  greater  Inter- 
ference with  production.  Where  expansion 
is  necessary,  it  need  not  be  prevented  by  an 
excess  profits  tax.  The  financial  resources 
of  business  are  so  great  that  they  could 
pay  for  the  expansion. 

ExKiBrr  3   (Part  2) 

ARGTTMENTS  PRO  AND   CON  THE  CONTINTTATION 

OP  THE  Excess  Proftts  Tax 

a.  argument  in  SUPPORT  OF  CONTINUATION  OF 
THE   TAX 

1.  The  reasons  which  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  an  excess  proflts  tax  nearly  three  years 
ago.  are  just  as  applicable  today  as  they  were 
then. 

2.  To  hear  the  protests  of  corporations,  one 
would  suspect  that  they  were  hard  up  or  In 
poor  financial  condition  or  that  poverty  Is 
staring  them  In  the  face.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  truth  Is  that 
profits  for  the  first  quarter  of  1953  were  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $42.8  billion  per  year,  with 
profits  after  taxes  exceeding  $19  billion  Tliat 
is  almost  tops  for  a  record.  New  construction 
and  Investment  producers'  durable  equip- 
ment were  at  new  highs  In  the  first  half  of 
1963.  Everything  shapes  up  to  a  peak  pros- 
perity, profits  both  before  and  after  taxes, 
dividends.  Investments  all  exceed  by  a  con- 
siderable margin  the  profitable  postwar  years. 
A  stated  objective  of  the  excess  proflts  tax 
when  enacted  In  1950  was  to  reach  corpora- 
tion proflts  swollen  by  defense  expenditures. 
Those  proflts  are  still  swollen  and  virlll  con- 
tinue excessively  high.  If  we  were  right  in 
taxing  them  back  in  1961  and  1952,  we  are 
still  right  in  taxing  them  now. 

3.  An  excess  proflts  tax  will  restrain  Infla- 
tion in  two  ways  ( 1 )  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  budget  deflcit.  and  (2)  by  taking  away 
some  of  the  incentive  from  raising  prices  and 
thus  Increasing  proflts  still  higher.  Knowl- 
edge that  an  excess  proflts  tax  will  take  a 
large  slice  of  additional  proflts  will  deter 
business  from  raising  prices  and  proflts  above 
their  already  high  level.  Higher  profits  can- 
not but  give  further  Justification  to  labor 
to  press  forward  for  ever  higher  and  higher 
wages,  and  thus  give  them  new  impetus  to 
the  vicious  circle  of  Inflation  as  It  moves  on 
In  Its  devastating  destruction. 

4.  Excess  profits  tax  Is  one  Important  step 
In  financing  our  huge  military  program  aris- 
ing out  of  hostilities  In  Korea.  Whether 
those  hostilities  continue  or  not.  we  shall 
continue  to  Incur  very  large  defense  expendi- 
tures to  build  up  our  military  might  to  a 
point  where  we  shall  be  secure  against  at- 
tack from  without.  Not  only  must  we  con- 
tinue to  protect  ourselves  but  we  mtist  con- 
tinue to  arm  the  free  world  against 
Communism. 

5.  We  have  just  concluded  the  flscal  year 
1953  with  a  deficit  of  $9.4  billion.  Another 
huge  deflcit  Is  In  prospect  for  the  current 
flscal  year.  We  must  continue  to  work  for 
economic  security  as  well  as  military  secu- 
rity. A  budget  more  nearly  In  balance  than 


currently  appears  In  prospect  Is  essential  to 
a  sound  economy,  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  protection  against  Inflation.  The 
present  tax  Is  yielding  around  $2  billion  per 
year.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  give  up  this 
source  of  revenue. 

6.  If  the  excess  proflts  tax  should  be  re- 
pealed now.  It  would  give  additional  justifi- 
cation for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  other 
taxes  already  scheduled  to  be  reduced  or  ex- 
pire. The  financial  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  such  that  we  just  cannot  stand  a  loss 
of  revenue  not  only  from  the  excess  proflts 
tax  but  from  these  others  as  well. 

7.  It  Is  not  without  significance  that  many 
of  those  most  vocal  In  their  demands  for 
repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  are  also  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  a  national  sales 
tax.  It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  In  their 
opposition  to  a  continuance  of  the  excess 
profits  tax,  business  Is  attempting  to  ma- 
neuver us  Into  the  position  of  being  forced 
to  adopt  a  sales  tax  to  protect  ourselves 
from  national  bankruptcy.  Those  of  us  who 
have  the  Interests  of  the  family,  the  labor- 
ing man.  and  the  pensioner  at  heart  cannot 
but  deplore  the  selfish  action  of  business 
seeking  to  shift  their  own  just  burden  to 
the  shoulders  of  those  less  capable  of  carry- 
ing it. 

B.     ARGUMENT     IN      OPPOSITION     TO     CONTINUA- 
TION   OF    THE    TAX 

1.  The  best  general  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment against  continuation  of  the  excess 
proflts  was  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  recommended  its  extension.  He 
said : 

"Though  the  name  suggests  that  only  ex- 
cessive profits  are  taxed,  the  tax  actually 
penalizes  thrift  and  efficiency  and  hampers 
business  expansion.  Its  impact  is  especially 
hard  on  successful  small  businesses  which 
must  depend  on  retained  earnings  for 
growth." 

2.  The  excess  profits  tax  has  its  founda- 
tion In  an  irrational  argument.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  because  profits  of  a  certain 
amount  were  made  1946-1949,  any  profits 
currently    being    made    In    excess    of    that 

"amount  are  war  profits  or  emergency  prof- 
its. Thus  a  corporation  which  had  poor  prof- 
its 1946  to  1949  and  now  enjoys  higher 
proflts,  must  bear  the  tax  Irrespective  of 
whether  current  profits  have  relation  or  not 
to  our  defense  build-up.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  corp>oratlon  really  making  high  proflts 
1946  to  1949  can  continue  to  make  those 
high  proflts  without  any  tax  liability 
whatsoever. 

3. The  general  inequity  of  the  excess  proflts 
tax  Is  made  clear  by  the  numerous  extremely 
complicated  relief  provisions  that  have  had 
to  be  Inserted  in  the  law  in  order  to  make 
it  workable.  The  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  excess  proflts  tax  are  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  revenue  we  get  from  it.  namely 
about  3  percent  of  total  collections.  Frankly, 
the  tax  Is  penalizing  in  Its  principal  effect. 
It  Is  a  concession  to  semantics  and  a  yield 
to  slogans  of  take  the  proflt  out  of  war. 

4.  The  farther  we  get  away  from  the  1948 
to  1949  base  period,  the  farther  away  we  get 
from  reality.  There  seems  to  be  something 
Inherently  unfair  In  making  the  rate  of  taxes 
on  Income  earned  In  December  1953  depend 
on  the  amount  of  proflts  the  corporation 
earned  In  January  of  1946,  nearly  8  years 
previously.  Invalid  though  any  assumption 
may  be  that  the  earnings  of  any  period 
represent  a  normal  against  which  to  judge 
the  level  of  proflts  of  another  period,  what- 
ever normal  character  the  earlier  period  had 
becomes  lost  as  time  passes.  As  the  tax  con- 
tinues, more  and  more  relief  provisions  will 
have  to  be  Installed  In  order  for  the  tax 
to  have  any  degree  of  rationality  whatso- 
ever. In  brief,  the  whole  concept  of  what  Is 
excessive  proflts  Is  elusive. 

5.  The  excess  proflts  tax  exercises  a 
strangling  effect  on  the  economy.  The  tax 
Instead  of  providing  some  stimulus  to  pro- 
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duction — the  meet  important  part  of  any 
defenM  built-up — captures  profits  made  so 
that  new  investments  In  needed  producttve 
facUlUee  are  lost.  Further,  any  Investment 
funds  that  might  be  avaUable  will  long  pon- 
der the  Justlflcatlon  of  their  Investment.  As 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  said  In  rec- 
ommending repeal  of  the  tax  after  World 
War  n: 

"This  tax  Is  a  major  obstacle  In  the  way 
of  reconversion  and  expansion  of  business 
which  are  essential  for  the  attainment  of  a 
nigh  level  of  employment  and  income.  The 
tax  takes  such  a  large  portion  of  corporate 
profits  that  most  bxislnesses  are  not  wlUlng 
to  take  the  risk  of  expanding  their  business 
While  this  tax  Is  in  operation." 

6.  The  tax  encourages  waste  both  in  pur- 
chasing and  m  manufacturing.  Waste  is  en- 
couraged in  government  purchasing,  because 
purchasing  agents  will  reason  that  there  is 
Uttle  point  in  sharp  bargaining,  hoping  that 
high  taxes  will  siphon  off  the  profit.  Manu- 
facturers on  the  other  hand  can  reason  that 
there  is  little  point  in  their  being  efficient 
and  cutting  waste,  because  whatever  they  do 
save  will  almost  entirely  be  taken  up  by  the 
government   in  income   and   excess  profits 

7.  Small  businesses  are  among  the  most 
hurlihy  the  excess  profits  tax.  As  the  Senate 
.SeIect.Commlttee  on  Small  Business  recentlv 
said: 

"Your  committee  submits  that  there  is  no 
other  tax  so  injurious  to  small  business  and 

!f ^♦*?.^*'°'i2.  *°  °"'"  ^^^^^  free-enterprise 
capitalism.  The  tax  is  an  extremely  unfair 
tax,  since  it  U  impossible  to  measure  what 
is  excess  in  the  profit  picture  and  to  devise 
an  equitable  normal  base  period.  To  a  busi- 
ness which  u  unable  to  obtain  funds  and 
must  grow  from  within,   the  tax  has  the 
affect  of  being  a  damper  on  such  growth 
at  the  moment  when  the  concern  begins  to 
hit  its  stride  in  an  operating  and  income 
sense  .  .  .  thousands  of  small  concerns  pav 
excess-profits    taxes,    and    all    corporations 
large  or  smaU,  find  that  the  tax  tends  to 
cneck   growth,   destroy  initiative,  and   dis- 
courage sound  and  efficient  management." 

Exhibit  4 

CoiTOMssMKN    Who    Havi    Introdttced    the 

Excess  Peoitts  Tax  m  91st  Congress 

H.R.  11754:  Mr.  Hechler.  May  28 

B^.  11907:  Mr.  Parbstein. 

HJi.  11974:  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  11991:  Messrs.  Lujan.  Lowensteln  Ad- 
dabbo.  Bingham.  Brasco,  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomla,  Diggs.  Edwards  of  California  Mrs 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Hathaway' 
Kyros.  Mlkva.  Mrs.  Mink.  Messrs.  Olson,  Ot- 
tinger.  Pike,  Podell.  Rosenthal.  Scheuer  Tier- 
nan.  '         ' 

H.R.  12256:  Mr.  Bennett. 

Exhibit  5 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  29,  1966] 
Ullman  Seeks  Excess  Proftts  Tax 
(By  Michael  Drosnln) 
Charging  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  failed  to  correct  the  "artificial  imbalance" 
in  the  economy.  Rep.  Al  Ullman   (D-Ore  ) 
yesterday  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates  and  impose  an  ex- 
cess  profits   tax   on   corporate   Incomes 

Ullman  warned  that  the  country  faces  "a 
segmented  recession  of  major  proportions  " 
He  called  his  tax  package  an  effort  "to  trim 
the  fat  from  those  areas  of  the  economy 
wlUch  are  gorging  themselves  on  InflaUon 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  growth"  to' 
depressed  industries. 

The  Oregon  congressman,  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  singled  out  the 
slumping  home-building  Industry  as  one  be- 
ing "destroyed"  by  present  economic  poU- 
clee.  Lumber  is  Oregon's  second  biggest  in- 
dustry. " 
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TILIilCAN  BILLa 

The  two  bills  introduced  by  TTUman  would: 

Sxispend  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax 
credit  for  one  year. 

Impose  a  4  per  cent  emergency  tax  on 
corporate  income. 

Place  an  additional  6  per  cent  surtax  on 
corporate  profits  exceeding  the  1963-65  aver- 
age. 

Give  the  President  authority  to  impose 
'broad  installment  credit  restrictions." 

Urging  immediate  action.  Ullman  declared 
at  a  news  conference  yesterday  that  "we  have 
a  real  national  emergency  in  Vietnam,  and 
we're  trying  to  conduct  business  as  usual  at 
home." 

"No  one."  he  maintained,  "should  wax  fat 


off  the  profits  generated   by  the  Vietnam 

Ullman  was  sharply  criUcal  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board   and   its   chairman,   William 
McCheeney  Martin.  "Under  the  artificial  im 
petus  of  the  war  effort."  he  said  in  Introduc 
Ing    hU    bills,    "the    hackneyed    monetary 
remedy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
aggravated  rather  than  discouraged  the  m 
flattonary  overexpansion  in  plants  and  equln' 
ment."  "^ 

The  Fed  has  relied  primarily  on  raising  the 
discount  rate  to  cool  off  an  "overheatine" 
economy.  Ullman  charged  that  this  policy 
takes  into  account  only  one-half  of  the  pic- 
ture.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  some  segments 
of  the  economy  "are  already  on  the  veree  of 
recession." 


EXHIBIT  6.-100  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  PRiMf 
CONTRACT  AWARDS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  OULY  1,  1967,  TO  JUNE  30    1968)  ^ 


Rank    Companies 


Thousands  of 
dollars 


Percent  of 
U.S.  total 


«       ,  ..  •  Defense 

Cumulative  contracts  as 

percent  of  percent  o( 

U.S.  total  total  sales  i 


4.82 


10.59 


3.83 
3.40 


14.42 
17.82 


2.84 


20.66 


"^•'"♦•" -  38.826.625 

Total,  100  companies  plus  their  subsidiaries'. ....  26. 171, 192 

1.  General  Dynamics  Corp...    .  ■>  «i  .m ~ 

Dynatronics.  Inc                   Z,Z31,4W 

Stromberg  Carlson  Corp               770, 

United  Electric  Coal  Co -"Illiriri"!""!"  « 

^°**' - 2,239,339 

2.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  1  ikii  vit 
Lockheed  Shipbuilding  ComUw^KlV//////.'.'.""  ujIm 

^'"•' ■  1.870.197 

3.  General  Beef ric Co..  ,  ..c  noe ■ 

General  Qectric  Supply  Co"."""."."";.""I.";;;:;"  Tmi  

4.  United  M^tai{Cl^p^":[""\":"]-_"]]]^_^^[[^  l'.32o'991 

5.  IMcOonnell  Douglas  Corp.  1  rm  ccn 

ConductronCorp...        '     s'w 

Hycon  Manufacturing  Co I.'"!..."III'.".'.'."I  7805 

^'"•' 1.100.837 

6.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  ict  <nc 

Chesapeake  i  Potomac  Telephone  Co" is'ow 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co                  "•,! 

Mountain  States  Telephone  4  teleg'raphCo 1  87? 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co     'mo 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co               ?« 

New  York  Telephone  Co              fS 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co 9« 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.             Sn? 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone' iso 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co"        ?« 

Southern  Belf  Telephone  &  Telegraph 9  i7« 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone             1  107 

TeletypeCorp n'ili 

«         *es'"n  Electric  Co.,  Inc.. ;;;;i;;;;.":":;:;:;""  57i;p7 

Total 77c  0,7 

'■  soeingco i:"":::::::::::::::"::::  762:14! 

8.    Ling- Temco-Vought  Inc...  .  en  nn 

Altec  Service  Co                  «' 

Braniff  Airways  Inc....             «  w  ' 

Continental  Electronics  ManufacYuringCo iTVt  ' 

Jefferson  Wire  »  Cable  Corp                   "ili  ■ 

Jones  &  Laugh  lin  Steel  Corp        iii  • 

Kentron  Hawaii.  Ltd               e  ETS  - 

LTV  Electro  Systems...."; im'w9  " 

LTV  Aerospace  Corp mt'tr? 

LTV  Ling  Altec,  Inc....      'ill  " 

Memcor,  Inc «  SSS  - 

National  Car  Rental  System.'.' '  n  ' 

OkoniteCo.,  The...                    i  c«  ■ 

Wilson  a  Co.,  Inc.         i'Sqo  " 

Wilson  Pharmaceutical  &  Che'niicaic'orp 'is  " 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co ^""[["[  150  ' 

^■"^ 758.261 

9.    North  American  Rockwell  Corp  ceo  tat 

Remmert-Werner,  Inc......".".'.'.".".'.".':."."."::;.';;:;  159  "" 

^'"'' 668,641 

10.  General  Motors  Corp...  ~c5q  kik 

Frigidaire  Sales  Corp.'.';":;:;::;"""";""""  '95  • 

,1     r         ^'"*.'""'L- 629.610 

11.  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  kxj  107 

12-  Avcocorp :;:;::::::::::  SsSI 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table.  


19 
57 


75 
i 


2.00 
1.96 


22.66 
24.62 


54 


1.95 


26.57 


1.62 
1.62 
1.50 


29.91 
31.53 
33.03 


2 

67 
75 
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EXHIBIT  6.-100  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  CONTRAa 
AWARDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  OULY  1.  1967,  TO  JUNE  30.  1968)-Continu«l 


JwM  30,  1969 


wlU 


Rank    CompanJM 


13. 
M. 


Hughes  Tool  Co 

Vitro  Corp  of  America. . . 
Vitro  Minerals  Corp. 


Total. 


85.    John  Hopkins  University  (N). 


■t- 


Stop  inflation?  The  answer  is  to 
reduce  spending  by  the  Oovemment  and 
to  And  some  way  to  end  the  increasing 
supply  of  money,  because  even  as  late  as 
April,  total  bank  credit  was  increasing 

at  a  rate  of  3.4  percent. 

—- -              -           — -  There  is  a  sentence  in  the  report  which 

g'^J  •'*  ^-^ -       accompanies  H.R.  12290  which  states  the 

i,'47i ::;;:::::::::::;;:': enactment  of  tws  biii  "wm  continue 

the  anti-inflationary  fiscal 

"■" the  act  of  1968."  With 


Thousands  ol 
dollars 


Percent  o» 
U.S.  total 


Cumulative 
percent  of 
U.S.  total 


Defense 

contracts  as 

percent  of 

total  sales' 


61. 145 


.16 


Control  Data  Corp l 

Associated  Aero  Science  Late,  Inc. 

CEIR.  Inc 

Control  Corp '.'.'.'"'.'.'. 

EleetronK  Accounting  Card  Corp 

Pacific  Technical  Analysts,  Inc 
TRG,  Inc 


Total. 


87. 


88. 


Lykes  Corp 

Gulf  and  South  American  SteainsMp'CoI 


Total. 


McLean  Industries,  Inc.: 

Equipment,  Inc 

Gulf  Puerto  Rk:o  Lines.  Inc 
Sea-Land  Service.  Inc 


Total.. 
Afrodex,  Inc. 


90. 


Susquehanna  Corp 

Atlantic  Research  Corp.'.'^.'.T 
Xebec  Corp "" 


Total. 


91. 


Sverdrup  and  Parcel  and  Associates.  Ine 
Ard.  Inc T' 


92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 

96. 


Total 

States  Marine  Lines,  Ine 

Hazeltine  Corp 

Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc' 
Vinnell  Corp.. 


Harris-lntertypeCorp... 
Gates  Radio  Co 
PRO  Electronics,  Ine" 
Radiation,  inc 


program  of 

=      ^  ,^  inflation  going 

57.674  .15  65.38 at  the  pace  it  is  today  and  prices  climb- 

50.225  ^*  higher  and  higher  and  with  inter- 

i.gi ■-"--"--■-■-■-".'.".i::::::::::::::::::::;;  est  rates  historically  wgh.  who  can 

^ argue  the  surcharge  has  served  as  a 

723 """::::":::::::::::::::::: brake  on  inflation?  The  truth  of  the 

|'S5 "-"--  matter  is  that  even  though  the   1968 

— ! proponents  may  have  been  good  inten- 

56. «g -li  65.53 tioned.  the  tax  has  just  not  done  what 

55  247  ^*  ^^s  supposed  to  do.  The  question  we 

683  .-.I."!::":"::::::::::::::::::::;:""  should  ask  ourselves  today  is.  can  we 

-^^^ -— afford  another  year  of  this  kind  of  in- 

•  flation  control?  Can  we  afford  another 

5  90,  yfar  Ol'  even  another  6  months  of  the 

'259  ::::::::: '^^^^  °^  inflation  control  that  served  onlv 

«9  75i ri""i::":::::::     *»  raise  interest  rates  to  a  dizzy  level  and 

witness  steadily  rising  cost  of  living. 

A  second  reason  to  oppose  the  exten- 
sion is  to  make  good  our  words  of  1968 
When  the  surtax  was  proposed  last  year 

l."    it  was  promised  to  be  a  "temporars-"  tax 

■^f^  Well,  of  course,  there  were  many  at  that 

"'.'-     tune  who  recalled  the  most  permanent 

tax  of  all  is  that  which  is  labeled  "tem- 

Porary."  The  fact  that  we  are  being  urged 

to  extend  this  tax  today  should 


55,912 
55,345 


.14 

.14 


65.81 
65.95 


2.415 

51,452 

886 


54.753 


.14 


1,396 

53.165 


54.561 
54,015 
53.781 
53.574 
51,609 


.14 
.14 

.14 
.14 
.13 


66.23 
66.37 


prove 


Total. 


97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 


World  Airways,  Inc.. 
International  Harvester  Co....."!^ 
Autometic  Sprinkler  Corp.  AmwicaJ 
Badger  Fire  Extinguisher  Co... I 

Total 

Smith  Investment  Co 


Smith  A.  0.  Corp.. 
Smith  A.  0.  of  Texas'. 


Total. 


913 

796 

20,613 


66:51  :::::::::;■■"     t^e  point  that  once  a  tax  is  enacted,  it  i.'? 

66« almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  Todav 

we  have  our  chance  to  prove  the  surtax 

was  really  temporary  and  not  permanent. 

Oh,  it  is  true  that  our  friends  on  the 


^'  156 M""!"""":""""."::     ways  and  Means  Committee  have  tried 

51,478  li  eToI  ^  provide  a  few  sweeteners.  They  have 

"deluded  in  the  proposed  law  an  income 


5i'2^  11  S?J allowance  exempting  the  poor  from  Fed- 

50.395 : ■.:..:;::::::;:;;;  eral  income  tax  in  tWs  surcharge  bill. 

^ This  may  be  one  small  step  in  the  right 

50.433  .13  67  30 direction  but  the  number  of  Individuals 

I."i;i:;."I.'."  beneflted  in 


40,323 
9,998 


50,321 


.13 


•67.43 


WMplSi;l'cllt2?e''"' app"  li)"'"''"*'"  "'"'  """•  *""'  "•«».«».'»0.  ""  the  period  1961^7  (taken  from  Lapp.  Ralph  E.,  -Th, 

deh^r^'nfS^?,  Jnr,M;"nl'h'l'  "»«"*»*»«' «>"«racts.  the  obligated  portions  of  lettercontracts.  pur. 
Zf'Z:'.T^-J"ii:i;}^r:.V^^^^  The  data  do  not  include  tfiat  part  ol  indefinite  quantity  contract.' 


i  in  the  United 

urchase  orders,  job  orders,  task  orders, 

as  indicated\v7ata  n  .hif.h.H  m^^  "  ""•<'  ""  '^^  ownership  ol  50  percent  or  more  by  the  parent  compan  y 

U  S  6o"i?nment  alenciJilnd  financed  «,l!!''n^n'^ft'^«V!:?'i?  1'""^  ^^i"  """P'l^  '??"  ""  "»» ''^'«'»  WntractTmade  by  othe? 
resDMUweZuVrnmBntJ^h.  i^„.  Department  of  Defense  funds,  or  contract!  awarded  in  foreign  nations  throush  their 

is^'r  urereSiVo'frKrc'o'Slpa'nr"  """"'  °"  "*  "  '=""•""•  '"'  ^•»"'  ""•■  "'"  »'  •"•  '<"»' »'  "'*"«»'»  awards 
i  Does  not  agree  with  percentage  shown  on  p.  7,  due  to  rounding. 

Exhibit  7 

Trends  in  defense  contracts.  1980-69 


News  &  World  Report,  April 


1960  

1961    

1962    

1963  -. ' 

1964    

1965    

1966    "" ' 

1967    ■ 

1968    "V~ 

1969  (est.) r"riiiiiii! 

'•Armed  forces'  contracts  for  goods  and 
services  in  the  U.S.  have  nearly  doubled  In 
ulne  years  .  .  .  ."  _ 


Source:  U.S. 
21.  1969,  p.  61. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  12290.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  reasons  why  the  surtax 
should  not  be  extended. 

First  and  foremost  is  because  it  has 
not  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
enacted;  that  is.  to  curb  inflation.  It  is 
easy  for  those  of  us  who  opposed  the  im- 
position of  the  surtax  in  the  flrst  place 
to  be  able  now,  with  complete  consist- 
ency to  oppose  its  extension. 

If  a  surtax  is  not  going  to  stop  in- 
flation, it  is  quite  proper  to  inquire  what 


any  congressional  district 
will  be  minuscule  in  number  compared 
to  the  large  numbers  who  will  have  to 
bear  the  continued  inequities  under  the 
present  tax  structure.  The  committee  has 
completely  neglected  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  while  leaving  intact  all  the  tax 
favors  for  the  very  rich. 

A  third  and  most  important  reason  for 
opposition  to  the  surtax  is  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  at  this  time  without 
the  long  needed  and  meaningful  Federal 
mcome   tax   reforms  will  substantially 
foreclose  any  possibility  ol  tax  reform 
during  this  Congress.  A  crying  need  exists 
to  close  tax  loopholes  and  make  our 
Federal   income   tax   system   equitable. 
A  comprehensive  reform  of  our  entire 
tax  structure  is  long  overdue.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  an  untold  number  ol 
millionaires  go  free  without  paying  one 
cent   of   Federal   tax.   Certainly   there 
should  be  a  minimum  tax  that  would  be 
paid  by  all  persons  above  a  certain  level 
of  income  regardless  of  existing  provi- 
sions for  unlimited  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  other  unlimited  chargeoffs. 

Patience  to  wait  for  tax  reform  has 
just  about  run  out.  Even  though  Mr. 
Nixon  promises  reform,  who  among  us 
can  forget  that  we  heard  that  same  argu- 
ment from  President  Johnson,  that  tax- 
reform  was  a  complex,  tlme-consiuning 
matter  and  even  though  it  was  desirable. 
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our  former  President  went  on  to  say. 
such  a  pressing  measure  as  last  year's  en- 
actment of  the  surcharge  should  not 
h_ave  to  wait  on  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Nixon's  arguments  of  today  are 
exactly  like  Mr.  Johnson's  of  last  year. 
He  promises  tax  reform  but  does  not 
want  extension  of  the  surtax  to  have  to 
wait  on  tax  reform.  Unless  there  is  a 
meaningful  tax  reform  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  present  so-called  taxpayers' 
revolt,  it  may  be  many  years  before 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  strong 
enough  incentive  to  enact  extensive  and 
beneficial  tax  reform. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  credibility 
gap  of  the  Johnson  administration.  Will 
there  be  a  new  credibility  gap  develop 
under  the  present  administration  ? 

To  vote  against  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  is  a  vote  in  opposition  to  a  tax 
structure  which  permits  some  citizens  to 
escape  their  fare  share  while  overburden- 
ing others  beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  If 
we  ratify  the  failure  by  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  propose  any  mean- 
ingful reforms,  we  are  really  reimposing 
the  surtax  upon  the  present  foundation 
of  an  inequitable  and  shoddy  tax  struc- 
tiu-e. 

A  "fair  share"  tax  system  is  long  over- 
due. When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Barr  left  ofiBce  in  January,  he  revealed 
in  detail  the  shocking  fact  that  many 
millionaires  pay  no  tax  at  all.  To  permit 
a  Federal  tax  structure  to  continue  which 
lets  the  rich  go  free  and  penalizes  the 
wage  and  salary  earners  in  these  days  of 
heavy  local  and  State  taxes  is  not  only 
inequitable,  it  is  intolerable. 

The  question  frequently  asked  is  what 
will  happen  if  this  surtax  extension  is 
defeated?  In  my  opinion,  the  refusal  to 
extend  would  be  an  instruction  to  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  get  busy 
with  immediate  action  to  report  out  a  biU 
that  would  provide  substantial  and  equi- 
table reform  to  include  long-overdue  tax 
relief  for  the  low-  and  middle-income 
families. 

Extensive  hearings  have  already  been 
held.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee could  not  move  quickly.  Withhold- 
ing has  been  extended.  We  on  the  House 
side  could  be  ready  with  reform  before 
the  Senate  finished  its  action  on  the 
.surtax. 

Another  strong  reason  why  H.R.  12290 
should  be  defeated  is  that  it  removes  the 
7-percent  investment  credit.  If  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  small  independent 
businessman  or  the  family  farmer,  they 
would  have  allowed  this  credit  to  be  re- 
tained by  these  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen at  least  up  to  some  Umit  such  as 
515,000  or  $20,000.  The  removal  of  this 
investment  credit  will  also  upset  the  pro- 
grams of  some  of  our  large  industries.  It 
Is  bad  enough  to  eliminate  the  credit  but 
it  is  worse  to  make  it  retroactive  to  April 
21.  or  the  day  it  is  alleged  that  Mr. 
Nixon  made  his  flrst  announcement  urg- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit. 
Why  was  it  we  could  not  leave  a  rea- 
sonable celling  to  encourage  the  family 
farmer  and  retail  businessman  to 
strengthen  their  competitive  position.  As 
it  is,  by  the  repeal  of  this  investment 
credit  we  have  taken  away  one  of  the 
few  means  of  assistance  that  remain 
for  our  farmers  who  are  already  laboring 


under  an  almost  impossible  burden  due 
to  inflation  and  low  prices.  Our  farmers 
have  long  suffered  from  what  is  called  a 
"cost-price"  squeeze.  Surely  our  farmers 
deserve  better  treatment  than  to  see 
their  position  worsened.  The  7-percent 
investment  credit  was  about  all  they  had 
left  to  encourage  them  to  purchase  new 
machinery  and  equipment  as  a  means  of 
increasing  their  efiBclency.  Our  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  had  the  right  to 
expect  this  credit  with  a  reasonable  cell- 
ing would  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  tax  system.  H.R.  12290  deprives  them 
of  one  of  the  few  tax  advantages  that  has 
ever  beneflted  our  farmers. 

This  year  I  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  revitalize  our  rural  communities  pro- 
viding for  an  added  investment  credit  to 
encourage  industry  to  locate  In  our  small 
towns  in  the  rural  areas.  The  object  was 
to  try  to  reverse  the  population  imbal- 
ance between  the  urban  and  i-ural  areas. 
If  the  investment  credit  is  repealed  a 
roadblock  will  thus  be  erected  against 
this  worthwhile  effort. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  take  a 
look  at  who  is  for  or  against  any  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  the  case  of  the  sur- 
tax extension,  there  is  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable unanimity  of  opposition.  In  the 
industrial  arena,  this  surtax  is  opposed 
by  both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  It  is  rar- 
ity and  a  most  unusual  situation  when 
these  two  groups  nearly  always  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  an  issue,  can  agree.  In  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  are  almost  in- 
variably arrayed  against  each  other.  I 
never  thought  that  I  would  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  AFB  and  the  NFO  were  on 
the  same  side  of  an  issue.  For  a  very  good 
reason  both  are  against  the  extension  of 
this  surtax  because  they  both  have  the 
interest  of  our  farmers  at  heart.  When 
the  AFL-CIO  agrees  with  the  NAM  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  agrees  with  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  all  in  op- 
position to  a  particular  measure,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  behoove  a  Mem- 
ber to  study  and  consider  very  carefully 
the  objections  raised  when  all  four  of 
these  great  organizations  concur  with 
each  other  in  their  viewpoints. 

One  further  reason  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  is  to  help  a  man 
keep  his  word.  Back  in  Missouri  we  at- 
tach a  great  deal  of  importance  to  keep- 
ing our  word.  Our  forefathers  who  set- 
tled this  country  could  not  have  sur- 
vived had  it  not  been  the  practice  of  all 
of  these  people  to  do  what  they  said 
they  would  do.  Today  we  believe  in  that 
kind  of  Integrity  and  today  we  like  to 
help  others  to  keep  their  word.  On  Sep- 
tember 4,  1968.  in  a  speech  in  Illinois, 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
said: 

I  think  this  tax  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pire as  scheduled,  next  June  30th. 

Then  on  October  11,  1968,  in  a  speech 
in  Dallas,  in  a  campaign  statement. 
President  Nixon  said  that  he  did  not 
agree  that  the  10-percent  surtax  on  In- 
come should  be  retained.  His  exact  state- 
ment at  that  time  was: 

I  say  this  tax  should  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Today  I  want  to  help  our  President 
keep  his  word  and  I  urge  all  of  you  who 
believe  that  a  man's  word  should  be 
good,  help  the  President.  Make  good  his 
word  by  a  vote  to  defeat  this  proposal  to 
continue  the  surtax. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.-  Chairman,  issues 
of  tax  reform  and  inflation  control  are 
presented  for  our  consideration  today. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
country  Is  today  in  the  midst  of  increas- 
ingly serious  problems  of  inflation. 

In  the  laist  10  months,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  5.5  percent.  Wholesale 
prices  have  risen  4.1  percent. 

Interest  rates  have  skyrocketed.  The 
prime  rate  has  gone  up  to  a  staggering 
8.5  percent.  FNMA  mortgage  securities 
have  risen  to  over  8  percent.  And  even 
securities  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
ducing interest  yields  of  better  than  6.5 
percent. 

Our  balance  of  trade  is  only  very 
nearly  even.  And  were  it  not  for  foreign 
aid  and  military  assistance  sales,  our  net 
trade  position  would  be  in  deficit  and 
not  in  surplus. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  prices, 
interest  rates,  and  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  in  the  international  market,  are 
all  in  even  worse  shape  today  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  when  the  House  flrst 
enacted  the  10-percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge. 

Some  might  argue  that  this  fact  indi- 
cates that  the  surtax  does  not  work.  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  If  we  had 
not  passed  the  surtax  and  controlled 
Federal  spending  last  year,  inflation 
would  be  even  worse  this  year. 

Last  year  I  voted  for  the  surtax. 

I  told  the  House: 

Prices,  and  that  means  the  cost  of  living, 
have  been  going  up  rapidly  over  the  past 
several  months.  Money  in  savings  accounts 
and  bonds  Is  becoming  worthless  even  while 
it  earns  interest.  People  living  off  fixed  in- 
comes— pensioners,  annuitants,  social  secu- 
rity recipients — are  experiencing  real  reduc- 
tions in  their  standards  of  living  as  they  get 
caught  in  the  squeeze  of  rising  prices  and 
unchanging  Incomes.  They  simply  cannot 
buy  as  much  as  they  used  to.  Similarly  low 
Income  families — those  Just  barely  eking 
out  a  living  and  those  receiving  public  as- 
sistance— are  finding  that  they  too  have 
even  less  to  go  around  as  prices  rise 
and  incomes  do  not.  In  short,  rising  prices 
constitute  a  hardship,  a  literal  debasing  of 
our  coinage,  a  tax,  if  you  will,  on  all  of  us.  and 
especially  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it 
or  do  anything  about  it.  Thus  even  if  we 
were  not  to  consider  a  tax  bill,  we  would 
still  be  placing  a  de  facto  tax  on  ourselves. 

All  these  things  which  I  said  a  year  ago 
are  doubly  true  today. 

We  urgently  need  to  control  Inflation. 

We  must  implement  a  sound  and  re- 
strained Federal  fiscal  policy  to  curb 
inflation. 

Thus  the  question  before  us  today  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  chosing  amongst 
the  alternatives  available  for  controlling 
inflation. 

These  alternatives  are  to:  maintain 
current  flscal  policy  and  attempt  to  con- 
trol inflation  through  tighter  money  and 
higher  interest,  implement  wage  and 
price  controls,  adopt  the  extension  of 
the  surtax,  adopt  comprehensive  revenue 
raising  tax  reforms,  cut  back  Federal 
spending,  particularly  for  Vietnam  and 
for  wasteful  military  procurements. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  each  of 
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these  alternatives.  In  my  view  at  least 
two  of  these  alternatives  are  at  this  time 
preferable  to  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain the  resisons  which  underlie  this 
judgment. 

First.  Maintain  current  fiscal  policy 
and  attempt  to  control  inflation  through 
tighter  money  and  higher  interest. 

At  the  present  time  the  prime  interest 
rate,  the  rate  at  which  the  most  credit- 
worthy corporate  borrowers  secure  their 
money,  is  8 '2  percent.  This  is  the  high- 
est prime  rate  in  the  last  generation.  And 
this  high  interest  rate  is  reflected  in 
the  still  higher  rates  paid  by  less  credit- 
worthy borrowers. 

The  interest  rate  is  at  this  high  level 
because  central  bankers  and  commercial 
bankers  have  attempted  to  control  in- 
flation in  their  own  way  by  restricting 
the  availability  of  investment  capital. 

The  trouble  with  this  method  of  con- 
trol of  inflation  is  that  it  does  not  work 
very  well.  Interest  rates  are  high,  but 
borrowers  seem  only  to  assume  that  they 
\rill  go  higher. 

Worslof  all,  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— the  construction  industry — suf- 
fers mightily  when  interest  rates  rise. 
While  the  annual  rate  of  new  housing 
starts  has  not  yet  begun  to  decline  from 
around  1.5  million,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  current  rates  continue,  it  cer- 
tainly will  decline.  And  even  at  1.5  mil- 
lion new  starts,  we  are  still  well  behind 
the  statutory  goal  of  2.6  million  an- 
nually. 

And  so  as  housing  starts  decline,  those 
who  need  housing  suffer.  And  so  too  do 
those  in  the  construction  trades.  These 
people  bear  the  brunt  of  attempts  at 
controlling  inflation  through  control  of 
the  interest  rate. 

Thus  because  monetary  policies  alone 
will  not  work,  and  do  cause  a  hardship 
on  the  construction  industry  and  the 
supply  of  new  housing,  I  do  not  find  this 
an  acceptable  alternative  to  controlling 
Inflation. 

Second.  Implement  wage  and  price 
controls. 

Those  of  us  who  have  experienced  the 
days  of  the  OPA  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  vagai-ies  of  that  system  of 
controlled  prices. 

Wage  and  price  controls  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  last  resort  useful  only  when 
other  more  moderate  means  of  inflation 
control  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. 

Substitution  of  administered  prices  for 
market-determined  prices  is  fraught  with 
as  many  inequities  as  the  inflation  it 
attempts  to  control. 

Accordingly  I  do  not  flnd  price  con- 
trols to  be  an  acceptable  alternative. 

Third.  Adopt  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax. 

The  House  is  today  considering  H.R. 
12290.  This  bill  would  extend  the  income 
tax  surcharge  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
for  the  remainder  of  calendar  year  1969. 
and  at  5  percent  for  the  flrst  6  months 
of  1970.  The  bill  would  also  repeal  the 
7 -percent  investment  tax  credit  as  of 
April  18, 1969.  and  would  extend  the  cur- 
rent excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
communication  services.  To  promote 
greater  investment  in  pollution  control 
f  aciUUes  the  bill  would  allow  accelerated 
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depreciation  for  expenditures  in  this 
area.  And  to  ease  the  burden  on  low- 
income  taxpayers — those  near  or  below 
the  poverty  level — a  low-income  allow- 
ance would  be  provided  to  remove  5.2 
million  taxpayers  from  Federal  income 
tax  llabiUty. 

The  anti-inflationary  impact  of  this 
tax  bill  comes  from  the  $8.9  billion  raised 
by  the  surtax  extension  and  the  $3.95 
billion  raised  by  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Coupled  with  the  current  budget 
flgures  for  expenditures,  these  additional 
revenues  would  create  a  substantial 
budgetary  surplus  and  ease  the  demand 
for  new  capital  and  consumer  goods,  and 
thus  ease  the  pressure  on  prices. 

This  approach  to  controlling  inflation 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  soimd.  I  object 
to  it  only  on  two  grounds.  First,  I  think 
there  are  better  and  less  onerous  alter- 
natives. Second,  the  surtax  only  serves  to 
magnify  the  existing  inequities  in  our 
income  tax  structure.  Those  millionaires 
who  pay  no  taxes,  will  not  pay  more  be- 
cause of  the  surtax.  Those  who  already 
bear  an  unfairly  large  share  of  the  tax 
burden  will  bear  an  even  larger  burden 
with  the  extension  of  the  surtax.  Reform 
of  the  imderlying  tax  structure  is  needed 
to  deal  with  this  problem  of  inequity. 

Fourth.  Adopt  comprehensive  revenue- 
raising  tax  reform. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
flrst  of  the  two  alternatives  which  I  flnd 
more  acceptable. 

In  many  ways  the  issue  before  us  to- 
day is  whether  the  American  taxpayer 
will  get  comprehensive,  meaningful  tax 
reform  this  year. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  for  months  on  tax 
reform.  But  the  indications  are  that  after 
all  that  laboring,  the  committee  is  pre- 
pared only  to  deliver  itself  of  a  mouse. 
The  public  wants  an  end  to  the  glar- 
ing injustices  In  our  tax  law.  There  are 
nimierous  proposals  for  reform  available. 
All  that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  the  will 
in  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want — 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  we  will  not 
get  worthwhile  tax  reform  imless  the 
administration  can  be  brought  to  sup- 
port it.  One  way  to  get  the  support  of 
the  administration  for  tax  reform  is  to 
couple  tax  reform  to  the  extension  of 
the  surtax.  Thus,  if  the  surtax  is  de- 
feated today,  the  administration  will 
have  to  get  behind  tax  reform  to  raise 
the  revenues  necessary  to  implement  its 
sound  policy  of  flscal  restraint.  This  at 
least  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who  are 
opposing  this  bill  today. 

I  have  made  known  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  my  belief  that 
substantial  reforms  may  be  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  capital  gains,  the  taxa- 
tion of  mineral  depreciation  and  produc- 
tion, the  taxation  of  transfers  by  gift  and 
through  decedents'  estates,  the  treatment 
of  hobby  farming,  the  taxation  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  and  in  several  other  areas. 
These  reforms  could  raise  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  revenues.  If  these  reve- 
nues could  be  raised,  they  could  cer- 
tainly offset  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
proposed  surtax  revenues.  And  thus  they 
could  have  the  same  anti-inflationary 
impact. 


Moreover,  with  tax  reform,  we  could 
improve  the  equity  of  our  system.  Rather 
than  magnifying  the  inequity  as  with 
the  extension  of  the  surtax. 

Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon  have  all  promised  to  support  tax 
reform.  Yet  we  have  not  had  any  major 
tax  reform.  Last  year  in  fact  the  Con- 
gress explicitly  requested  the  President 
to  present  a  tax  reform  package.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  refused  to  submit  these 
reform  proposals  to  the  Congress. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  will  have  to 
extract  administration  support  for  re- 
form. And  so  we  face  the  question  today 
Will  we  get  meaningful  tax  reform  'if 
we  pass  this  surtax  today?  I  doubt  it 
Fifth.  Cut  Federal  spending. 
There  is  still  another  viable  alterna- 
tive to  tax  reform  and  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  as  a  means  of  meeting  infla- 
tion. This  is  to  cut  back  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Two  principal  areas  of  the  budget 
suggest  themselves. 

First,  the  major  cause  of  our  inflation 
throughout  the  past  24  months  has  been 
the  Vietnam  war.  If  this  war  could  be 
brought  to.  an  end,  or  at  least  scaled 
down,  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  substantially. 

The  budget  for  the  coming  flscal  year 
is  based  on  assumptions  of  continued  full 
scale  American  combat  troop  involve- 
ment. Yet  the  President  has  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  25,000  combat  troops  and 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  all  American 
flghting  men  could  be  withdrawn  6 
months  after  the  close  of  the  coming 
flscal  year. 

Surely  it  should  be  possible  to  reflect 
some  of  the  savings  associated  with  the 
termination  of  our  involvement  in  that 
tragic  war  in  this  year's  budget.  Why 
should  we  tax  ourselves  to  pay  for  a  war 
most  of  us  want  to  end,  especially  when 
there  are  indications  that  the  projected 
expenditures  can  be  reduced. 

Second,  there  have  been  reports  of 
widespread  waste  and  mismanagement  in 
military  procurements.  Some  of  these  re- 
ports  indicate  the  needless  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars.  Surely  some  of  this 
waste  can  be  recaptured. 

I  am  participating  on  several  studv 
groups  concerned  with  defense  priorities. 
From  these  studies  I  am  convinced  that 
billions,  perhaps  as  much  as  $10-$15  bil- 
lion, can  be  pared  from  the  defense  budg- 
et without  diminishing  oiu-  security. 

Certainly  these  areas  of  expenditure 
reduction  should  be  explored  before  we 
raise  taxes. 

ABM  and  MIRV  deployments  in  this 
year's  budget  total  more  than  $3  billion 
in  potential  savings  alone. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  need  to 
act  responsibly  and  urgently  to  control 
inflation. 

I  recognize  too  the  need  for  meaningful, 
comprehensive  tax  reform. 

I  would  therefore  support  a  short  term 
extension  of  the  surtax  to  facilitate  the 
drafting  of  such  tax  reform  legislation. 

However,  the  option  of  voting  for  a 
short  term  extension  is  not  before  us  to- 
day. 

Accordingly,  so  long  as  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  to  get 
comprehensive  revenue- raising  tax  re- 
form this  year,  or  to  substantially  cut 
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Federal  expenditures  for  wasteful  mili- 
taiy  procurements,  I  will  not  support  the 
surtax  extension. 

I  will  vote  today  for  tax  reform. 

I  will  vote  against  the  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
day  when  I  read  my  mail  I  flnd  that 
about  50  percent  of  it  contains  entreaties 
from  my  constituents  that  I  exert  every 
fiber  of  my  being  to  obtain  tax  justice 
and  close  the  glaring  loopholes  which 
now  exist  in  our  tax  structure.  Today, 
I  am  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  bill  which 
does  not  take  a  significant  step  toward 
tax  justice  but  instead  continues  the  re- 
pressive tax  surcharge  which  we  were 
all  told  last  year  was  only  temporary 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the 
solvency  of  our  national  economy.  I  can- 
not support  such  a  bill  and  face  my- 
self or  my  constituents  in  the  morning. 

Last  year  when  we  enacted  this  tem- 
poraiy  tax  surcharge,  after  receiving  a 
promise  that  meaningful  tax  reform 
would  be  forthcoming  before  it  expired, 
we  did  so  because  we  felt  that  the  legis- 
lation was  needed  as  an  economic  weap- 
on against  rising  prices,  tight  money,  and 
excessively  high  interest  rates.  The  re- 
sults over  the  last  12  months  attest  to 
the  failure  of  the  surcharge  to  meet  any 
of  the  objectives  set  for  it  last  year.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  how  can  we  knuckle 
under  to  the  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  and  believe  that  the  surtax,  if  ex- 
tended will  solve  our  economic  problems 
when  it  has  not  curbed  the  tremendous 
increases  in  prices  which  preceded  its 
enactment;  it  has  not  loosened  the  mon- 
ey market;  and,  it  has  not  brought  down 
interest  rates. 

The  administration  is  now  telling  us 
that  we  must  extend  the  tax  surcharge 
at  10  percent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  then  at  5  percent  until  next 
June  30  because  the  Federal  Government 
needs  the  revenues  which  the  tax  gen- 
erates. Whether  or  not  the  surcharge 
needs  to  be  extended  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  we  in  the  Congress  have 
acted  on  meaningful  tax  reform  legis- 
lation and  have  eliminated  nonessential 
spending  from  the  President's  budget, 
especially  in  the  area  of  military  and 
defense  related  expenditures.  I  submit 
that  we  cannot  know  whether  the  surtax 
revenue  is  needed  until  we  have  acted 
in  these  areas. 

I  oppose  the  legislation  now  imder  con- 
sideration because  it  has  the  same  lim- 
itation as  the  income  tax  in  that  it  fails 
to  tax  millionaires  and  special  interests 
who  use  loopholes  to  avoid  taxes  on 
most  all  of  their  income.  Those  who  es- 
cape paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  because  of  loopholes  automati- 
cally escape  paying  their  fair  share  of 
th?  surtax. 

Under  our  present  tax  structure,  a 
married  worker  whose  sole  income  is 
S8.C00  a  year  in  wages  and  has  a  stand- 
ard tax  deduction  will  pay  $1,000  in  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  But,  a  married  investor 
whose  sole  income  in  a  year  is  an  $8,000 
profit  from  selling  a  stock  or  property 
at  more  than  he  paid  for  it  will  have  to 
pay  only  $354  in  Federal  income  tax.  This 
certamly  is  not  tax  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that,  if  we  extend  the  surtax  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested,  we  will  have 


lost  the  leverage  which  it  is  obvious  we 
must  have  to  force  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. I  and  countless  other  Members 
have  sponsored  tax  reform  legislation. 
I  believe  we  have  done  this  not  because 
it  is  the  popular  thing  to  do  but  be- 
cause we  all  firmly  believe  that  the  glar- 
ing inequities  in  the  tax  system  must 
be  corrected.  We  believe  that  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  is  paying  too  much  to 
his  Government  while  the  very  wealthy, 
who  can  best  afford  to  pay  more,  are  ac- 
tually paying  far  less  than  their  fair 
share. 

Some  of  the  tax  matters  which  I  be- 
lieve deserve  particularly  close  attention 
by  the  Congress  before  we  even  consider 
the  tax  surcharge  seriously  are  as  fol- 
lows: first,  the  elimination  of  the  loop- 
holes of  special  tax  privilege  for  wealthy 
families  and  corporations;  second,  a 
minimum  income  tax  on  all  income  over 
a  total  which  would  provide  protection 
for  legitimate  small  investors  but  which 
would  require  at  least  some  tax  payment 
from  those  whose  huge  incomes  are  now 
preferentially  taxed  or  totally  tax  ex- 
empt ;  third,  reduction  of  the  relative  tax 
burden  on  middle-income  taxpayers; 
fourth,  rejection  of  proposals  for  new 
tax  loopholes  which  would  create  more 
inequities  in  the  Federal  tax  structiue; 
fifth,  dismissal  of  all  proposals  for  a  Fed- 
eral retail  sales  tax  whether  it  is  called 
a  value-added  tax  or  offered  clearly  as  a 
tax  on  consimiers;  and  sixth,  elimination 
of  at  least  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tax  justice  demands 
that  we  not  extend  the  surcharge.  The 
administration  proposal  actually  rep- 
resents a  tax  increase  this  year  because 
it  would  apply  the  10-percent  surtax  rate 
to  all  1969  income  rather  than  to  income 
for  only  9  months.  I  believe  that  we  can- 
not pass  this  legislation  without  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  being  considered  first. 
Tlie  additional  revenues  which  a  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  package  could  bring 
in  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  $16 
billion,  far  more  than  the  income  which 
the  Government  would  receive  from  a 
continuation  of  the  regressive  surcharge. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  against  H.R.  12290. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmak) 
makes  a  most  important  point  when  he 
says  the  high  interest  rates  perhaps 
cause  as  much  difficulty  for  our  economy 
as  this  question  of  the  surcharge  con- 
tinuation. In  my  opinion,  the  high  in- 
terest rates  are  causing  us  great  prob- 
lems, and  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  question.  Whatever  we  do  on  this 
surcharge  today,  ought  not  to  lessen  our 
efforts  to  fight  this  high  interest  rate 
with  all  the  force  at  our  command. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  surcharge 
today,  because  I  think  it  is  needed  as  a 
means  to  fight  inflation  and  as  a  means 
of  providing  funds  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
grams— domestic  and  international — 
that  have  been  committed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  the  former  Treasurers  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  Presiden- 
tial economic  advisers  together  with  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  as  well  as  the  Republican 


majority  leader  and  the  RepubUcan  whip. 
I  must  say  this  is  compelling  reason  to 
understand  that  this  continuation  is  no 
partisan  matter.  I  supported  the  sur- 
charge last  year  because  I  thought  our 
economy  needed  it,  and  although  the 
surcharge  has  not  solved  all  the  infla- 
tionary problems  we  face,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  h£is  been  helpful. 

We  need  to  £isk  ourselves  what  would 
happen  to  the  economy  if  we  had  not 
passed  the  surcharge  tax.  However,  I 
think  it  should  not  be  misunderstood  by 
the  House  and  particularly  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  administration  leaders  that 
this  surcharge  is  being  passed  in  lieu  of 
tax  reform.  We  should  have  tax  reform 
this  session  and  we  should  make  it  posi- 
tive that  big  business  or  big  capitalists 
or  foundations  or  any  other  business  en- 
terprise which  is  not  paying  its  fair  share 
should  be  made  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
their  means. 

Tax  loopholes  should  be  closed  and 
this  Congress  must  grapple  with  that 
issue  in  the  weeks  ahead.  However,  today 
is  not  the  time  to  settle  that  issue.  We 
need  the  surcharge  now  for  approximate- 
ly 1  year  and  then  be  prepared  to  see  it 
go  off  the  books. 

Within  a  year's  time  I  am  confident 
that  this  can  and  will  take  place. 

Meanwhile.  I  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  give  us  leadership  to  help  roll 
back  the  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  the  extension  of  the  surtax  this 
afternoon,  and  will  do  so  after  the  most 
searching  examination  of  every  aspect  of 
this  situation. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  continuing 
period  of  unprecedented  inflation  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  serious 
problem  in  our  domestic  economy.  We 
have  seen  over  the  past  10  years  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  index  of  more 
than  25  percent.  One-flfth  of  that  in- 
crease has  come  about  in  the  last  year.  In 
March  of  this  year,  inflation  pushed  the 
price  of  living  up  at  an  average  sinnual 
rate  of  9.6  percent.  The  result  of  that  in- 
flation has  been  utterly  disastrous. 

I  have  in  my  congressional  district  64.- 
898  people  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. There  are  retired  citizens  receiving 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  There  are 
2.240  veterans  receiving  veterans  pen- 
sions and  4,500  veterans  receiving  veter- 
ans compensation.  For  many  of  these 
people,  this  money  represents  all  they 
have  to  live  on.  For  those  people,  this 
cycle  of  inflation  has  represented  tragedy 
and  we  must  bring  it  to  a  halt. 

We  hear  a  constant  talk  of  a  war  on 
poverty:  but  all  of  the  relief  programs 
sponsored  by  our  Federal  Government 
have  not  taken  out  of  the  poverty  class 
as  many  people  in  the  pa.«t  10  years  as 
inflation  has  driven  into  the  poverty 
class. 

There  is  another  disastrous  result  of 
inflation.  We  have  seen  the  prime  inter- 
est rate  in  this  countr>-  cUmb  to  8';3  per- 
cent. For  those  who  are  not  considered 
prime  credit  risks,  the  interest  in  many 
cases  has  climbed  to  10  and  irpercent. 
This  has  brought  the  home  construction 
industry  to  a  virtual  standstill.  The 
young  couple  seeking  to  purchase  a  home 
is  faced  today  with  a  rate  of  interest 
which  is  twice  what  any  reasonable  i>er- 
son  would  hope  to  pay  on  a  home  loan. 
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It  Is  Intolerable  that  this  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

There  is  a  third  effect  of  this  inflation. 
It  is  a  proud  and  just  boast  of  America 
that  our  workers  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  But  I  see 
the  workers  in  my  district  losing  more 
to  inflation  than  they  are  gaining  in 
Increased  wage  contracts. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  here 
is  what  has  happened  to  the  price  of  the 
most  basic  foods  the  housewife  will  pur- 
chase. In  only  2  years,  since  1967,  here  Is 
what  inflation  has  done  to  prices.  I  will 
give  you  the  percentage  increase  In 
prices  in  these  basic  food  staples,  as  of 
June  of  this  year: 
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[Percent  Increaae, 
Item: 

Round  steak 29 

Hamburger 

Beef   rib  roast I 

Veal  cutlets 

Pork  chops 

Frankfurters   

Prying  chicken 

Haddock,  frozen 

Pseeb  milk I 

Ic«-.Cream 

Butter I 

Eggs,   grade  A,   large. 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Baby    food I. 

Bread,  white I'. 

Corn  flakes II] 

Apples  "' 

Oranges '_[ 

Potatoes 

Lettuce  

Tomatoes 


62 

16 
21 
39 
25 
34 
31 
12 
10 
08 
34 
21 
05 
40 
55 
20 
50 
16 
32 
32 
75 


Average  price  Increase. 


30 


No  wages  can  possibly  keep  up  with  a 
15-percent  yearly  average  in  the  infla- 
tion of  food  products.  This  is  also  intoler- 
able. 


taking  two  steps   in   that  tax  reform 
today. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
April  1,  1969,  stated  that  the  first  prior- 
ity in  tax  reform  "should  be  given  to  re- 
peal of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit."  We  are  taking  that  step  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

As  a  second  step  in  tax  reform,  we 
must  remove  from  the  tax  rolls  low- 
income  families  whose  income  is  below 
the  so-called  poverty  level.  We  are  do- 
ing that  today  also  in  removing  more 
than  5  million  taxpayers  from  the  tax 
rolls. 

We  have  also,  as  I  have  noted,  a  pledge 
by  both  parties  in  this  Congress  to  pur- 
sue tax  reform  in  a  comprehensive  bill 
which  will  come  before  us  for  a  vote. 

I  am  tired  of  reading  of  millionaires 
who  pay  no  taxes.  I  am  tired  of  reading 
of  giant  corporations  who  pay  no  taxes. 
I  am  overwhelmingly  tired  of  seeing  an 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. And  I  expect  the  tax  reform  bill, 
which  will  come  before  this  Congress,  to 
provide  us  not  only  with  taxation,  but 
with  completely  fair  and  just  taxation. 
For  all  of  these  i-easons,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  vote  for  the  continuation  of  the 
surtax.  I  believe  the  welfare  of  every 
American  and  the  health  of  our  Ameri- 
can economy  demand  that  I  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Rettss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  use  this  1  minute 
simply  to  point  out  that  I  have  been  in- 
tensely Interested  in  the  subject  of  tax 
loopholes;  that  I  have  applied  for  time 
to  present  my  views;  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  I  am  granted  1  minute. 

Thanks  for  very  little.  I  do  not  like  it. 


underlying  cause  of  our  economic  difflcul- 
ties;  namely,  the  heavy  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  military  budget 

Both  the  congressional  proponents  of 
this  bill  and  the  administration  have 
argued  that  the  revenue  produced  by  an 
extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit — about  $9 
billion — is  necessary  to  combat  inflation 
But  other  legislation  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  raise 
an  equivalent  amount  of  revenue  in  a 
much  more  equitable  manner.  H.R.  5250 
which  has  been  introduced  by  our  col-' 
league  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
would,  by  plugging  13  of  the  more  no- 
torious loopholes  in  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem and  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit,  yield  approximately  $9  billion  an- 
nually, or  about  the  same  amount  as  that 
expected  to  be  generated  by^  the  surtax 

H.R.  5250,  along  with  other  proposals 
for  comprehensive  tax  reform,  have 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  over  5  months  now.  Why  are 
these  proposals  not  being  considered  as 
alternative  revenue  sources? 

The  committee  has  had  ample  time 
to  evaluate  and  pass  on  proposals  for 
broad  and  substantial  tax  reform  as  a 
means  of  increasing  Federal  revenues 
which,  unlike  the  surtax,  would  more 
equitably  distribute  the  tax  burden,  in- 
stead  of  doing  so.  however,  the  commit- 
tee now  argues — on  the  eve  of  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  surtax — that  Con- 
gress must  approve  the  surtax  for  an- 
other year  or  face  still  more  serious 
economic  dislocations. 

This  argument  ignores  the  alternatives 
which  exist  for  increasing  Federal  leve- 
nues  and,  at  the  same  time,  equalizing 
the  tax  burden.  Beyond  that,  it  would 
perpetuate  the  privileged  status  of  in- 
dividuals and  categories  not  now  paying 
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tJ^fJ'ftT^^ ^^  ^^  ^  ^^I  to  Stop  J,„^"^^«  the  debate  has  been  not  con-  their  fair  share  of  the  national  taxes  by 
J?^,  S?f  T-  ^^  '^  °°t  "^  testimony.  ^^J^,.^^^  ^^«  "^^^e  who  oppose  the  removing  one  of  the  principal  motivating 
It  IS  the  testunony  of  virtually  every  re-    President's  tax  package  a  fair  oppor-    forces  for  tax  refor^   nn^Piv  fh»  nc^f 


virtually  every  re-  f^  «*"'="''»  m«x  pacKage  a  lair  oppor 

sponsible  economist  in  America  It  is  the  tunlty  to  be  heard, 
testimony  of  the  leadership  of  both  par-        ^^-  ^^^^-  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 

ties  in  this  Congress.  It  is  the  testimony  gentleman  yield? 

of  the  former  President  of  the  United        ^^-  I^E^SS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

States,  and  the  testimony  of  the  present  ^^°^  ^^^  ^°^^- 
Preadent  of  the  United  States.  I  could        Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci 


not  in  conscience  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  this  bill 
which  must  be  considered. 

In  this  difficult  year,  we  are  proposing 
W  'i"**  only  the  most  vital  programs 
winch  America  needs  right  now.  if  this 
surtax  IS  not  continued,  then  we  will 
have  to  bring  to  a  halt  programs  which 
are  essential.  That  would  be  a  foolish 
economy. 

There  are.  Anally,  international  reper- 
cussions to  the  vote  we  cast  today  If 
we  do  not  renew  the  surtax,  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world 


ate  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  join  the  gentleman  in  the 
sentiments  that  he  has  expressed  on  the 
need  for  comprehensive  tax  reform  I 
also  point  out  that  the  House  is  faced 
with  the  perpetuation  of  a  war  tax. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  serious 
fiscal  situation  facing  the  Nation  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  imbalance  in 
our  priorities— $80  billion  for  the  mili- 
tary budget— $30  billion  for  the  war  in 
Vietntun. 

When  I  opposed  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge last  year  I  said : 
The  tax  Is  a  war  tax: 


It  Is  necessitated  by 


who  hold  vast  re-  - 

sei-ves  of  American  dollars  may  readily  ^^®  Vietnam  war. 

conclude  that  America  has  no  interest  it  still  is 

Sul?£eTale^VtS"a  ™n  on'Se Tr.p'^"  .^l^«  ^'  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'  the  effect 

can   dSS^  whTch   to^lrf    Pr«L  "f.""  of  inflation  and  the  strength  of  the  dol- 

chaos  her^at  5JSe  S  in  aU  to?monPv  ]^'  *'  ^"'"^  "^^  **''-°**^-  '^^^  '^""^  ^aid. 

markPt-«r,f  tvL^iX,^'* '"  ^"  "^e  money  however,  we  must  recognize  that  there 

IS  more  than  one  way  of  coping  with  our 


markets  of  the  world. 

But  in  voting  for  the  continuation  of 
this  surtax.  I  am  doing  so  in  the  light 
of  an  absolute  pledge  of  honor  that  this 
Congress  will  have  presented  to  it  a 
comprehensive  bill  on  tax  reform.  We  are 


economic  problems. 

H.R.  12290  proposes  to  extend  the  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge  which  has 
already  been  imposed  with  negligible 
effect  upon  inflation,  and  it  ignores  the 


forces  for  tax  reform,  namely  the  need 
for  increased  Federal  revenues  to  offset 
inflation. 

For  if  the  surtax  is  approved,  the 
momentum  for  tax  reform  which  has 
been  building  throughout  this  session  of 
Congress  will  be  lessened.  Since  extend- 
ing the  surtax  now  will  make  passage  of 
tax  reform  legislation  less  likely  in  this 
session,  this  measure  should  be  rejected. 

During  the  debate  on  the  enactment 
of  the  surtax  last  year,  I  pointed  out  that 
this  measure  was  very  obviously  a  war 
tax.  imposed  to  compensate  for  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  Sep- 
tember 1968,  presidential  candidate 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  himself  a  critic  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  economic 
policies,  called  the  surtax  a  "war  tax." 
Today,  as  we  consider  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  extend  the  surtax,  the  war  continues 
to  claim  hundreds  of  American  lives  each 
week  and  billions  of  dollars  a  month.  The 
promises  which  have  been  made  to  long- 
suffering  sectors  of  our  domestic  society 
are  still  imfulfilled.  and  the  progress 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  in  our  urban 
areas  remains  thwarted. 

In  view  of  this  situation — a  situation 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  $30  billion  a  year  on  military 
operations  in  Southeast  As'a,  while  the 
programs  which  cculd  alleviate  the  prob- 


lems of  our  cities  remain  starved  for 
funds — ^there  is  no  justification  for  main- 
taining a  burdensome  and  onerous  war 
tax. 

This  week  the  conference  report  on 
supplementary  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1969  is  to  come  before  the  House. 
Unless  that  report  makes  substantial 
reductions  in  the  supplemental  passed 
by  the  House  in  May,  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  some  $1.2  billion  In 
additional  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  above  and 
be.vond  the  nearly  $27  billion  which  has 
already  been  appropriated  for  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
fiscal  year  1969. 

If  Congress  seriously  wants  to  reduce 
the  sources  of  inflation,  it  should  refuse 
to  approve  any  additional  funds  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  For  as  numerous  eco- 
nomic experts  have  pointed  out,  the 
costs  of  the  war  and  our  bloated  military 
budget  are  the  single  greatest  causes  of 
that  infiation.  If  Congress  would  move 
promptly  to  terminate  the  war.  then 
the  surtax  would  not  be  considered  nec- 
essary. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed 
e.xamination  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today. 

H.R.  12290  would  do  four  main  things: 
First,  it  would  extend  the  existing  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge,  which  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  Jime  30,  imtil 
January  1,  1970,  when  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  5  percent  through  June  30, 
1970;  second,  it  would  repeal  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  with  certain 
significant  exceptions;  third,  it  would 
postpone  for  another  year  reductions  in 
the  telephone  and  automobile  excise 
taxes  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1;  and  fourth,  it  provides  an  al- 
lowance to  reduce  Federal  Income  taxes 
to  low-income  taxpayers  officially  de- 
fined as  having  incomes  at  the  poverty 
level. 

Let  me  consider  each  of  these  facets 
of  the^bill  in  reverse  order. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
this  bill,  the  adoption  of  a  low-income 
allowance  would  remove  from  the  tax 
rolls  "about  5.2  million  returns  near  or 
below  the  recognized  poverty  level."  This 
allowance  coupled  with  the  present  min- 
irnnm  standard  deduction  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  nontaxable  income  of 
SI.  100  plus  personal  exemptions  for 
families  of  eight  or  less  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1970.  

The  low-income  allowance  provides 
needed  tax  relief;  but  it  was  included 
in  this  bill  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
buying  support  for  the  surtax.  Such  leg- 
islation belongs  in  a  tax  reform  bill,  not 
a  package  which  is  basically  designed  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Inequitable  burden  now 
placed  on  low-income  people  should  be 
relieved  by  enacting  broad  tax  reforms. 
Its  inclusion  in  this  particular  bill  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  coerce  liberal 
members  into  voting  for  a  surtax,  which 
they  otherwise  would  oppose.  Tax  re- 
lief can  be  provided  for  low-income  citi- 
zens as  part  of  the  larger  tax  reform  leg- 
islation which  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has  said  he  In- 
tends to  bring  to  the  floor  this  year. 


H.R.  12290  would  also  continue  excise 
taxes  on  communications  services  and 
automobiles.  Under  present  law  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles — 
which  is  imposed  on  the  manufacturer's 
sales  price — is  7  percent  through  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  The  law  provides  a  re- 
duction of  the  rate  after  that  time  to  5 
percent  during  1970,  3  percent  during 
1971,  and  1  percent  during  1972.  The  tax 
is  to  be  completely  repealed  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1973. 

The  excise  tax  on  local  and  toll  tele- 
phone services  and  teletypewriter  ex- 
change services  is  10  percent  prior  to 
January  1,  1970.  On  that  date  present 
law  provides  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
tax  rate  to  5  percent  during  1970,  to  3 
percent  during  1971,  and  to  1  percent 
during  1972.  The  tax  is  to  be  repealed 
on  January  1,  1973. 

The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee is  that  the  scheduled  reductions  on 
both  these  taxes  be  postponed  for  1  year. 
This  postponement,  the  committee  ar- 
gues, is  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
budgetary  and  economic  situation  facing 
the  Federal  Government. 

While  the  committee's  logic  is  justifi- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  increas- 
ing Government  revenue,  its  recommen- 
dation that  the  scheduled  reductions  in 
the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  com- 
munications services,  like  the  other  rec- 
ommendations in  this  bill,  fails  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  budgetary  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  the  committee 
describes.  For  the  inflation  artr  spiral- 
ing  interest  rates  which  characterize 
that  condition  will  not  be  alleviated  un- 
til the  basic  causes  of  that  inflation — the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  huge  military 
sp>ending — are  dealt  with  by  Congress. 
This  portion  of  the  bill,  then,  asks  Con- 
gress to  extend  taxes  which  particularly 
affect  already  overtaxed  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  people. 

The  third  element  of  H.R.  12290  is  the 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit  on  in- 
vestments as  of  April  18,  1969.  The  com- 
mittee argues  that  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  will  reduce  pressures 
on  the  economy  which  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  heavy  investment  by  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

As  the  committee  notes  on  page  It  of 
its  report  on  H.R.  12290: 

Businessmen.  In  response  to  credit  and 
other  factors,  have  spent  almost  $400  billion 
on  plant  and  equipment  since  1962.  More- 
over, in  the  period  since  the  enactment  of 
the  credit,  the  economy  has  been  brought 
to  full  employment,  the  level  of  business  In- 
vestment has  been  raised,  productive  capac- 
ity has  been  expanded,  and  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction has  reached  very  high  levis.  (Con- 
tinuously expanding  markets  and  h]£h  profit 
levels  should  provide  sufBclent  Investment 
incentive  In  the  future  even  wltliovit  the 
investment  credit.  f 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  12290 
continues  on  page  11: 

In  short,  the  credit  has  fulfilled  {^purpose 
of  Increasing  Investment  during  a  period  of 
slack  demand  and  has  "outlived  Its  useful- 
ness" as  a  long  run  stimulant  to  Investment. 

While  I  would  support  the  repeal.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  elimination  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  will  in  itself  substan- 
tially reduce  business  investment.  For  the 
expectation  of  rising  costs  in  capital  and 
plant  equipment  will  provide  a  continu- 


ing motive  for  Investment  by  business.  As 
a  consequence,  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  may  have  only  a  minimal  ef- 
fect on  business  investment  and,  it  fol- 
lows, on  the  inflation  that  is  spurred  by 
excess  business  investment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  will  be  undermined  by  certain  of 
the  "exceptions"  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Indeed,  one  exemption  is  nothing  more 
than  a  means  of  providing  special  tax  re- 
lief to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  C-5A  transport  plane,  the 
cost  of  which,  according  to  recent  esti- 
mates by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
may  run  as  high  as  $2  billion  over  the 
original  contract  price.  The  exemption 
for  Lockheed  is  embodied  on  page  18  of 
the  bill  in  section  4(a)  of  the  bill  and 
section  49(b)  (10)  of  the  Code. 

Although  worded  in  a  general  way,  its 
provisions  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  Lockheed.  Indeed, 
the  committee  itself  in  explaining  this 
exemption,  used  "a  project  by  an  air- 
plane manufacturer"  to  illustrate  which 
kinds  of  "new  design  products"  would  be 
eligible  for  the  7 -percent  tax  credit  under 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  This  exemption 
constitutes  nothing  less  than  a  blatant 
attempt  to  provide  special  treatment  for 
a  project  which  has  already  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
over  its  contract  price.  As  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  whose  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  investigated  the  cost 
overrims  associated  with  the  C-5A,  was 
quoted  in  the  June  27  New  York  Post: 

Lockheed  uses  a  government  owned  plant, 
government  owned  machinery  and  most  of 
Its  working  capital  has  been  provided  by  gov- 
ernment progress  payments.  Now  they  want 
to  keep  the  Investment  tax  credit  while 
others  lose  it. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  special 
status  proposed  for  Lockheed  in  this  bill. 
Accordingly.  Congress  should  reject  this 
attempt  to  include  unwarranted  "tax  re- 
lief" for  a  company  which  by  any  fair 
standard  does  not  need  it. 

Finally,  H.R.  12290  would  extend  the 
10-percent  surtax  until  January  1,  1970, 
and  impose  a  5-percent  surtax  thereafter 
until  July  1,  1970. 

The  arguments  which  the  coiiunittee 
has  buttressed  in  defense  of  extending 
the  surtax  are  essentially  the  .same  as 
were  used  last  year  to  justify  its  enact- 
ment: inflation  and  spiraling  interest 
rates,  a  constricted  labor  market,  and  zn 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments.  The 
committee  admits  that  the  effect  of  the 
surtax  on  these  economic  problems  has 
been  disappointing,  or.  in  their  words, 
"slow."  But  it  argues  that  the  surtax  will 
have  a  cumulative  effect  which  will  be 
felt  over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  basic  fact  remains,  that 
this  tax  is  a  war  tax,  imposed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  now,  if  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  accepted,  to  be  extended 
beyond  its  original  termination  date  of 
June  30.  1969,  in  order  to  offset  spend- 
ing caused  by  the  continuation  of  the 
war. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Jime  20.  during 
the  debate  on  the  original  enactment  of 
the  surtax: 
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The  fallacy  of  these  arguments  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  measure  before  us  Is  the 
sole  way  to  deal  with  Inflation  and  dollar 
outflow.  There  are  other  and  better  ways. 


June  30,  1969 


One  way  Is,  of  course,  to  move  to  termi- 
nate the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have  pointed 
out  on  ntimerous  occasions  to  the  House 
the  political  consideration  dictating  such 
a  course.  The  economic  reasons  are  also 
compelling.  As  an  article  by  John  O'  Riley 
from  the  April  14  Wall  Street  Journal— 
which  I  inserted  in  the  April  16  Record— 
pointed  out: 

The  Par  Eastern  conflict  fuels  the  Infla- 
tionary fire  In  two  ways.  It  demands  massive 
military  spending.  It  also,  in  a  time  when 
manpower  Is  already  short,  adds  to  the  pinch 
by  diverting  men  to  military  effort  both  In 
the  factory  and  In  the  field— thus  sUmulat- 
Ing  labor  cost  Increases  that  are  outrunnlnit 
productivity. 

The  termination  of  the  war,  and  cor- 
responding reductions  in  military  spend- 
ing, would  have  a  far  greater  effect  on 
Inflation  than  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax for  another  year. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 

-  surtax  is  a  regressive  measure.  It  would 

-  rais«. -revenue  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
war  not  through  tax  reforms  and  an 
excess  profits  tax,  but  by  wringing  still 
more  tax  dollars  out  of  those  sectors  of 
the  economy  which  are  in  the  weakest 
political  position  to  protest — the  wage- 
earning  citizen,  whose  tax  burden  will 
be  increased,  and  the  poor  of  America, 
who  will  find  programs  designed  for  their 
benefit  reduced  below  present  minimum 
levels  as  the  costs  of  the  war  continue  to 
drain  national  resources  away  from  the 
domestic  sector. 

Our  economy,  like  the  rest  of  our  soci- 
ety, has  been  gravely  damaged  by  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  damage  will 
not  be  repaired  by  a  measure  which  has 
failed  to  check  inflation  in  the  past,  and 
which  would  increase  the  tax  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  endure  it.  Substantive 
tax  reform  is  essential  to  provide  relief 
for  both  middle-  and  low-income  citizens 
and  to  reallocate  the  tax  burden  to  those 
who  are  not  now  paying  their  fair  share. 
By  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
ducing military  expenditures.  Congress 
must  attack  the  roots  of  the  economic 
crisis  that  is  engulfing  our  Nation 

Mr.   BOGGS.   Mr.   Chairman,   may   I 

inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remaining'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 

to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 

he  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  May  I  inquire  how  much 
time  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr. 
BYRNES"  has  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
44  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has' 
allocated  his  time:  is  that  correcf 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  my 
intention  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  some  time,  realizing  the  prob- 
lem that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  had,  and  I  am  reserving  some  time 
to  myself.  I  hope  that  between  the  two 
of  us  we  can  close  debate. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  . 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  in  1  minute  I  can  change  any- 
body's mind,  but  from  where  I  sit  we  are 
sitting  on  a  very  large  budget.  We  have 
spent  more  money  than  we  are  taking  in 
Nobody  is  going  to  advocate  that  we  walk 
off  and  leave  the  military  wanting  in 
these  days  of  trial  and  tribulation,  and 
of  danger  to  our  country. 

The  experts  in  America  tell  us  the 
only  way  we  can  save  this  economy  is  to 
do  one  of  the  things  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  this  surtax 
last  year,  and  I  will  vote  for  it  this  year 
because  I  honestly  believe  that  we  have 
no  alternative,  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving the  value  of  our  currency,  which 
we  must  have  in  these  days  of  national 
security,  national  preparedness,  and  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  that  we  have 
throughout  the  world. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  di- 
mensions of  the  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing in  our  economy,  one  needs  only  look 
at  the  consumer  price  index  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  Since  January,  it  has 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  4  per- 
cent. Perhaps  more  disturbing  is  the  up- 
ward trend  in  wholesale  prices,  which 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
since  February.  This  Increase  Is  most  sig- 
nificant because  wholesale  prices,  of 
course,  form  a  basis  for  increases  In  retail 
prices  later  on. 

While  we  may  not  like  every  provi- 
sion in  this  bill,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiT  that  it  be  passed  because  the  con- 
sequences of  not  passing  it  are  exceed- 
ingly serious.  We  would  be  encouraging 
an  excessive  level  of  economic  activity 
and  even  greater  pressures  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices.  We  would  be  adding 
to  the  infiationary  psychology  that  is  al- 
ready enveloping  this  Nation  and  be- 
coming  more    evident    every    day.    We 
would  shift  a  projected  unified  Federal 
budget  surplus  into  a  defiicit.  thus  in- 
viting further  monetary  restraint  and 
still  higher  interest  rates.  We  would  be 
creating  additional  international  pres- 
sures on   the  dollar  resulting   from   a 
higher  level  of  imports  and  increased 
doubt  in   the  minds  of  foreign  dollar 
holders  as  to  the  fiscal  responsibility  of 
the  Congress. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  matter  very  carefully.  Think  about 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
today  had  we  not  enacted  the  Revenue 
and   Expenditure   Control   Act   of   last 
year.   Instead  of  a  7-percent-plus  in- 
crease in  prices,  we  may  vei-y  well  have 
been  witnessing  a  period  of  minous  and 
rampant  inflation  right  now  had  we  not 
taken  that  responsible  action.  As  it  is. 
we  are  presently  making  some  discern- 
ible progress  in  our  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation, that  we  simply  cannot  abdicate 
the  responsibility  to  continue  that  fight. 
This  bill.  I  am  convinced,  is  a  vitally 
important  weapon  that  must  be  utilized 
in  this  battle,  and  I  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills). 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding 
me  this  10  minutes  in  order  that  my  own 
coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  could 
have  more  time  aUowed  them  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  stronslv 
about  this  bill  and  the  situation  we  fLl 
today.  " 

The  facts  are— we  are  just  beginning 
We  are  just  beginning  to  get  hold  of  th^ 
Inflation  which  has  occurred.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  get  hold  of  the  inflationanr 
psychology  that  exists  here  at  home 

Probably  the  most  signlflcant  indica- 
tion that  the  surcharge  is  beginning  to 
be  effective  Is  suggested  by  the  decline 
in  rate  of  increase  in  the  real  gross  na- 
tional product— that  is,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  expressed  without  the 
change  in  prices.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1968.  real  GNP  Increased  kt  an  annual 
rate  of  6.2  percent  over  the  level  in  the 
prior  quarter.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1968.  when  the  surcharge  came  into 
effect,  this  had  slowed  to  5  percent  By 
the  fourth  quarter  this  rate  of  increase 
dropped  to  3.4  percent  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1969  this  rate  of  increase  de- 
clined still  further  to  2.8  percent  This 
is  a  substantial  decline  and  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

It  is  true  that  during  much  of  -Jiis 
period  consumer  and  wholesale  pnces 
continued  to  increase:  in  fact,  the  larg- 
est percentage  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  occurred  in  March  when  the 
increase  in  the  annual  rate  was  9.6  per- 
cent. The  largest  increase  in  the  whole- 
sale price  index  occurred  in  May  when 
the  increase  in  the  annual  rate  wa.s  also 
9.6  percent.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected since  prices  are  not  a  leading 
indicator.  The  effect  of  fiscal  policy 
changes  on  prices  tends  to  be  slower 
than  on  other  indicators. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
since  March  the  price  increa.ses  in  the 
consumer  goods  index  has  declined,  first 
to  a  level  of  7.6  percent  in  Aoril  and  still 
more  recently,  to  3.7  percent  in  May. 
The  wholesale  price  index  which  is 
now  available  for  June  also  shows  a  de- 
clining rateV  increase  from  the  high 
of  April  and  May. 

I  say  that  it  looks  like  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  hold  of  the  inflation. 

But  I  am  afraid  what  we  will  do  if  we 
defeat  this  legislation  today  is  that  we 
will  lose  all  we  have  gained  through  the 
American  taxpayer  having  had  to  pav 
an  increase  of  10  percent  in  his  tax  fo"r 
this  period  of  the  surcharge  prior  to 
June  30  of  this  year. 

I  say  we  can  lose  the  effect  of  that 
and  we  can  have  taken  away  that  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
10-percent  surcharge— all  for  nothing. 

I  see  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on 
the  floor.  He  has  said  he  will  support  this 
legislation.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  two  things  that  have 
caused  us  most  of  our  trouble  with  re- 
spect to  inflation  since  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal. 

One  of  them  has  been  the  continua- 
tion of  the  inflation  psychology — that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  enough.  So  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  buys  today  what  he 
thinks  he  may  need  tomorrow,  but  that 
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he  will  have  to  pay  more  for  it.  That  is 
true  of  the  individual  in  many  respects 
in  suppljring  all  of  his  own  individual 
needs.  That  is  inflationary  psychology.  I 
think  that  has  been  part  of  our  trouble 
diu'ing  the  last  year — the  last  half  of 
1968  and  through  the  flrst  part  of  1969. 
But  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  has  also  been  pinpointing  another 
cause — and  I  have  been  very  critical  of 
the  policy  that  was  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  in  the  determination  of  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year  1968. 

I  think  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
minimizing  the  effectiveness  of  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  and  the  reversal  of 
the  fiscal  situation,  that  we  brought 
about  here  in  the  Congress  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  surcharge.  We 
went  from  a  $25  billion  deficit  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968  to  a  small  surplus  in  the 
budget  in  1969;  we  performed  one  of  the 
fiscal  miracles  of  this  age — a  $25  billion 
deficit  turned  into  a  surplus  in  one  fiscal 
year.  That  alone,  you  would  have 
thought,  would  have  been  enough  to 
have  controlled  infiation — but  it  did  not, 
because  there  was  this  continuation  of  a 
very  easy  monetary  policy,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  interest  rates  kept  rising  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1968. 

Now  I  am  assured  by  the  President's 
chief  economic  adviser,  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, and  I  am  assured  also  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  assured 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  this  administration  has  a 
working  understanding  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  that  if  this  surcharge  is  contin- 
ued, as  requested,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
not  going  to  nullify  it  by  adopting  poli- 
cies that  will  offset  it. 

Yes,  a  lot  of  it  is  psychological,  but  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  today — say  what 
you  want  about  continuing  withholding 
for  31  days — you  will  have  added  oil  to 
the  flames  of  this  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy. Unfortunately  this  is  a  serious  part 
of  the  total  ingredients  of  our  present 
situation.  How  serious  it  is  none  of  us  is 
certain,  but  certainly  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant part. 

Are  you  going  to  tell  the  people  at 
home  that  we  are  going  to  convert  an 
overall  surplus  of  $52  billion  into  a  deficit 
of  $4  billion?  A  general  fund— or  admin- 
istrative budget — deficit  of  $5.1  billion 
into  a  deficit  of  $14.3  billion?  Are  you 
£;oing  to  force  the  Treasury  to  go  into  the 
money  market  and  try  to  borrow  the  nec- 
essary money  there  to  fund  a  deficit  of 
this  size? 

The  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  time  after  time,  has  al- 
ways risen  to  the  occasion  demanded  of 
it.  This  is  not  the  time  to  try  to  seek  an 
excuse  from  the  discharge  of  a  tough, 
mean  vote — that  is,  a  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  10-percent  surcharge. 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  the  al- 
ternative of  tax  reform  or  surcharge. 
s-^What  this  country  needs  is  both,  the  sur- 
charge and  tax  reform,  and  if  there  are 
any  of  you  who  still  believe  that  there 
is  not  going  to  be  tax  reform,  you  can 
wait  and  see  what  your  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  develops. 

I  think  some  of  you  are  going  to  feel 
that  we  have  developed  a  bullet  that  may 


be  just  a  little  bit  too  hot  to  bite  into. 
But  we  are  going  to  develop  that  bullet 
and  we  are  going  to  bring  it  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House.  I  repeat  again:  When  we 
bring  the  tax  reform  bill  here,  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
will  be  as  strong  for  tax  reform  as  it  is 
today.  You  are  going  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity— do  not  make  any  mistage  about 
it — because  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  working.  We  will  continue  to 
work.  We  go  back  into  session  at  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  8,  as  soon 
as  the  recess  is  over.  That  is  the  flrst 
order  of  business,  unless,  of  course,  this 
bill  is  defeated  and  we  have  to  take  up 
further  consideration  of  the  surcharge. 
That  can  do  only  one  thing  which  is  to 
postpone  further  the  timing  of  a  vote  on 
tax  reform. 

Yes,  I  want  tax  reform  as  muceh  as  any 
of  you  do.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  we 
conducted  hearings  on  every  area  of  the 
tax  law  that  provided  a  shelter  of  any 
degree  or  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  my 
intention — and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— to  cut  across  the  board  and  bring 
you  a  reform  bill  that  does  something  in 
every  area  that  we  have  had  hearings 
on — without  exception.  That  applies  to 
the  mineral  and  extractive  industries; 
that  applies  to  the  real  estate  businesses ; 
that  applies  to  every  subject  before  us. 

Now,  give  us  a  chance  to  go  back  and 
work  out  a  tax  reform  bill,  by  passing 
this  bill.  If  you  do  not  pass  it,  I  repeat, 
all  you  are  going  to  do  is  delay  the  day 
when  we  bring  tax  reform  to  you. 

The  country  needs  this  bill.  The  coun- 
try needs  tax  reform.  And.  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  country  is  going  to 
have  both. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  not 
yielding  at  an  earlier  moment,  because 
I  had  no  desire  to  interrupt  his  state- 
ment. I  rise  to  express  my  support  of 
the  extension  of  the  surtax.  The  exten- 
sion is  mandated  by  the  situation  which 
confronts  the  Nation.  Many  will  oppose 
the  extension  but  I  am  not  about  to  do 
so. 

Many  Members  have  expressed  to  me 
their  keen  interest  in  the  funding  of 
various  projects  and  programs  which 
they  regard  as  important  to  their  dis- 
tricts or  vital  to  the  Nation.  I  enumerate 
some  of  them — financing  of  farm  pro- 
grams, aid  to  home  buyers,  programs  for 
urban  housing,  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  and  health,  and 
so  on. 

I  know  there  are  certain  basic  require- 
ments that  will  be  met  by  way  of  ap- 
propriations. If  they  are  to  be  met,  the 
Treasury  needs  the  funds  with  which 
to  pay  for  them.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
chairman  and  others  in  regard  to  infla- 
tion. I  am  even  more  impressed  by  the 
necessity  for  a  majority  to  vote  the  nec- 
essary revenues  to  pay  for  the  programs 
which  a  majority  approve. 

So  I  say  it  coiUd  be  disastrous,  it  would 
be  disturbing  to  the  whole  economy,  it 
would  hurt  the  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad  if  we  should  vote  this  measure 
down  and  say.  oh,  yes,  in  30  days  we 
might  do  something  else. 


This  bill  is  the  work  of  the  day.  The 
work  of  the  day  is  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  approve 
the  surtax  extension.  We  need  to  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chtdrman.  one  could  not  listen 
to  the  pertinent  and  forceful  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  with- 
out realizing  the  significance  of  the 
action  we  are  about  to  take.  In  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Members,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  very  guts  of  Govern- 
ment— the  conduct  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  scare 
anybody,  but  I  would  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
facing  this  Nation  is  inflation.  It  is  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  the  rising  cost  of 
money  we  borrow,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
the  goods  and  services  we  consume.  I 
would  think  we  can  all  agree  that  we 
must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Yet  some  Members  are  grasping  at  al- 
most any  straw  as  an  excuse  to  avoid 
making  the  hard  choices  and  difficult 
decisions  that  must  be  made  in  this  bat- 
tle. 

This  is  not  just  a  tax  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering. It  is  action  that  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  be  serious  about  the  threat  of 
Inflation  threatening  our  people  and 
their  economy. 

This  bill  is  essential  if  we  believe  those 
who  should  know— both  liberal  and  con- 
servative economists  at  home  and 
abroad.  Both  those  of  the  new  economic 
school  and  those  of  the  old  economic 
school  agree  that  continuation  of  the 
surtax  is  absolutely  essential  If  we  are 
to  control  infiation  and  maintain  con- 
fidence in  our  dollar.  How  can  Members 
of  this  Congress  dismiss  this  great  body 
of  expert  opinion  so  lightly? 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  following  statement  on  the  surtax 
extension  signed  by  a  group  of  very 
prominent  economists: 

Statement  by  Economists  on  Extension  of 
THE  Surtax 

We.  the  undersigned  economists,  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax and  avoid  a  reduction  In  the  withholding 
rates  on  July  1. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  national  econo- 
my Is  experiencing  serious  inflationary  pres- 
sures. It  is  clear  that  this  inflation  cannot  be 
stopped  unless  the  federal  government  uses 
its  flscal  and  monetary  policies  firmly  to 
restrain  private  demand.  The  surtax  Is  a  key 
element  in  the  antl-inflatlon  strategy.  If  it 
is  not  extended,  the  federal  budget  will  again 
be  stimulating  the  economy  with  a  deficit 
which  is  totally  Inappropriate  to  present 
conditions.  Responsible  fiscal  policy  requires 
that.  In  the  current  situation  of  high  em- 
ployment and  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  the 
federal  government  should  plan  for  a  biidg- 
etary  surplus.  Monetary  policy — our  other 
major  defense  against  inflation — should  not 
be  required  to  take  up  the  slack:  Indeed,  to 
rely  even  more  heavily  on  monetary  policy 
would  place  unfair  and  onerous  burdens  on 
Impyortant  groups  In  the  economy. 

We  recognize  that  other  issues  are  In- 
volved in  the  current  debate  over  the  sur- 
tax, in  particular  the  issue  of  federal  tax 
reform.  Most  of  us  belif-ve  that  the  federal  tax 
system  Is  in  urgent  need  of  reform,  but  the 
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need  for  reform  need  not,  and  should  not,  be 
ft  basis  for  aUowlng  the  sxirtax  to  expire. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  oiir  con- 
cern over  the  consequences  of  a  substantial 
delay  in  the  extension  of  the  surtax  or  of  a 
decision  to  allow  the  surtax  to  lapse.  The 
shift  In  the  budget  position  would  Itself  be 
Inflationary.  Moreover,  It  woiUd  strengthen 
the  belief,  already  too  common,  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  fortitude  to  per- 
sist In  antl-lnflatlonary  policy. 

George  L.  Bach,  James  S.  Dueeenberry, 
Otto  Eckstein,  Walter  D.  PacWer,  Wil- 
liam J.  Fellner,  Arnold  C.  Harberger 
Walter  W.  HeUer,  Nell  H.  Jacoby,  Ar- 
thur M.  Okun,  Joseph  A.  Pechman, 
Merton  J.  Peck,  Paul  A.  Samuelson, 
Charles  L.  Schultze.  Raymond  J.  Saul- 
nler,  Warren  L.  Smith,  James  Tobln. 


June  30,  1969       I  June  30,  1969 
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June  10,  1969. 

These  experts  have  warned  us  against 
the  dangers  of  allowing  the  tax  to  lapse 
or  delaying  its  extension.  They  point  out 
that  the  shift  in  the  budgetary  position 
would  in  itself  be  inflationary,  and  that 
it  would  strengthen  the  already  too  com- 
mon belief  that  Government  does  not 
have  the  fortitude  to  persist  in  an  anti- 
inflation  jwlicy. 

In  addition,  let  us  remember  that  what 
we  propose  today  in  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  to  fight  inflation  was  urged  by 
former  President  Johnson  as  well  as  by 
President  Nixon.  It  is  urged  by  six  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  including 
Secretary  Snyder  in  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. Secretary  Humphrey  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Secretary 
Anderson  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Dillon  in  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Secretary  Fowler  in  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  Secretary 
Barr  in  the  Jolinson  administration 
These  men  unanimously  agree  that  this 
legislation  is  needed. 

We  have  the  Democratic  leadership 
emphasizing  today  the  urgency  and  the 
importance  of  this  proposal,  and  they 
are  joined  in  the  sense  of  urgency  by  the 
leadership  on  the  minority  side.  How  can 
there  be  a  question  as  to  what  we  should 
do  today?  Why  should  we  be  grasping  at 
straws  to  try  to  find  some  excuse  for 
ayoidmg  responsibility  rather  than  sim- 
ply acting  to  do  what  we  believe  is  right 
for  the  American  people. 

A  defeat  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  a  surrender  to  inflation. 

First  look  at  the  practical  effects.  Look 
at  the  present  budget  outlook  with  and 
without  this  legislation.  Under  this  bill 
we  will  have  a  projected  surplus  in  the 
unified  budget  for  1970  of  $5.2  billion- 
using  the  administrative  budget  we  will 
have  a  $5  billion  deficit  with  this  bill  if 
the  bill  is  defeated,  however,  it  means 
going  from  a  projected  surplus  In  the 
unified  budget  for  1970  of  $5.2  billion  to 
a  deficit  of  $4  billion,  and  moving  from 
a  5.1  administrative  budget  deficit  to  a 
deficit  of  $14.3  billion. 

But  the  psychological  consequences  of 
failmg  to  act  are  as  important  as  the 
budgetary  impact.  If  this  bill  is  defeated 
It  will  be  a  .signal  to  the  country  and  the 
world  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  fortitude  to 
fight  mflation.  and  is  surrendering. 

It  wUl  be  an  indication  that  we  do  not 
want  to  fight  infiation,  and  that  we  are 
\»^Uing  to  surrender  by  abandoning  one 
of  the  weapons  essential  to  success  in 
that  battle. 


Let  me  say  a  word  about  reform,  which 
some  Members  have  used  as  a  strawman 
on  which  to  fuse  their  opposition  to  the 
bill.  You  have  heard  blanket  statement*— 
and  I  am  amazed  at  some  of  them  com- 
ing from   members   of   the  committee 
itself— on  this  subject  which  are  unsub- 
stantiated. They  claim  that  unless  this 
bill  is  held  hostage  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  tax  reform.  Do  they  give  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  support  this  as- 
sertion. Absolutely  not.  There  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  Democrat 
side  who  have  made  those  charges  who 
are  sitting  In  front  of  me  today.  I  ask  you 
this  question:  Has  there  been  any  action 
from  this  gentleman,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  resisting 
a  movement  to  enact  meaningful  tax 
reform?  If  there  Is,  I  would  like  the  lady 
or  the  gentieman  to  stand  up.  I  think  I 
have  been  insisting  on  reform  as  much  as 
they  have,  and  I  have  been  there  every 
day. 

Mr.  VAjnK.  Win  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  yield 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  happened  to  make  a 

study  of  the  bills  filed 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
talking  about  bills  filed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  not  one  single  one 
came  from  your  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  easy 
to  simply  file  a  bill.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
work  on  legislation  where  it  counts— in 
the  committee.  I  asked  the  gentieman  a 
question.  If  he  is  able  to  give  us  a  scintUla 
of  evidence  that  this  bUl  must  be  de- 
feated in  order  to  insure  tax  reform 

I  asked  the  gentieman  whether  there 
was  anything  that  ttie  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin  has  done  to  thwart  the  move- 
ment that  the  committee  is  making  to 
report  out  meaningful  reform.  Can  the 
gentleman  answer  that?  I  do  not  need 
another  speech. 

Mr.  VANIK.  We  have  not  gotten  to  the 
real  reform.  We  have  not  gotten  to  it 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  He  cannot 
answer.  I  will  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  California  who  I  think  is  a  rea- 
sonable man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  say  that  I  oppose  this  bill  or  the 
passage  of  this  bill  on  two  grounds  We 
know  that  we  may  not  get  another  bill 
out  this  year.  First  of  aU,  we  have  a  cut 
of  5  percent  starting  in  January  We  do 
not  know  that  this  wiU  be  a  responsible 
figure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Is  there 
any  evidence  in  the  committee  of  an 
effort  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  issue' 
That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  one  ground 
that  I  mention.  The  second  thing  is  that 
we  are  giving  tax  relief  to  some  13  mil- 
lion or  14  million  people  starting  in  1970 
Those  two  things,  which  are  prospective 
m  their  nature,  I  think  indicate  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  of  us  that  we 
will  not  get  a  bill  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  to  believe  that  passage  of  this 
bill  duninishes  the  probability  of  a  sec- 
ond tax  bill  during  this  Congress 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  repeal  of 
the  mvestment  credit  tax  and  delaying 
the  reduction  in  the  Federal  excise  tax 
Nor  do  I  quarrel  with  the  continuation 
of  the  surcharge  tax  at  Its  present  level 


to  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  These 
are  the  portions  of  the  bill  which  mus^ 
be  acted  on  promptiy.  But,  the  bill  does 
much  more.  It  cuts  the  general  tax  rate 
starting  January  1.  1970,  and  It  removes 
a  substantial  number  of  people  from  the 
tax  rolls  commencing  on  that  date.  These 
are  matters  which  should  and  would  be 
properly  determined  at  the  time  of  pas- 
sage of  an  omnibus  tax  reform  bill.  At 
that  time  we  will  be  able  to  determine 
who  must  pay  taxes  and  what  the  rates 
must  be. 

Tax  reform  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  Unless  it  means  signifi- 
cant new  revenues  from  sources  of  wealth 
in  this  country  which  are  not  now  bein? 
taxed,  then  obviously  we  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  give  tax  relief  to  moderate- 
and  middle-income  people.  But,  if  we 
do— and  I  believe  that  we  must  make 
Federal  income  taxes  refiect  the  ability 
to  pay — then  we  can  see  some  reduction 
in  rates  for  the  bulk  of  our  taxpayers 
and  total  relief  for  those  whose  income 
keeps  them  within  the  poverty  level. 

But,  the  measure  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  which  in  two  significant  re- 
spects is  prospective  in  nature,  if  adopted 
will  almost  certainly  kiU  the  chances  for 
true  tax  reform. 

Should  this  bill  fail  of  final  passage  I 
would  expect  to  see  the  Ways  and  Mean.<: 
Committee  promptiy  resubmit  the  matter 
to  the  House,  continuing  the  surcharge 
tax  for  the  balance  of  this  calendar  year 
and  giving  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate ample  time  to  draft  an  adequate  and 
equitable  tax  bill  to  become  effective 
January  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

If  this  is  the  evidence  on  which  they 
base  their  conclusion  that  we  will  not 
have  tax  reforms  unless  this  bill  Is  held 
hostage,  it  Is  a  very  weak  case.  Everi- 
member    of    the    Committee— on    both 
sides  of  the  aisle— has  been  trying  to 
reach  agreements.  This  has  not  been  a 
partisan  Issue.  When  someone  has  an 
Idea  we  have  considered  it.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  sug- 
gesting that  there  Is  something  wrong 
because  we  have  not  brought  any  pro- 
posals to  a  roUcall  vote.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  chairman  and  I  have 
tried  to  work  out  an  area  of  consensus 
and  agreement,  and  if  the  gentlewoman 
suggested  a  proposal,  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee considered  and  that  it  will  con- 
sider many  other  proposals  she  makes 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Oh,  sir- 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Arkansas.  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  until  she  asks 
me  to. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Impolite. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  have  offered  any 
number.  I  offered  to  cut  the  oU  depletion 
allowance  IVz  percent.  And  how  did  you 
vote? 

Mr.  VANIK.  He  voted  no. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  You  voted  no,  and 
you  know  you  voted  no. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  a  record  vote- 
no. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Let  me  give  you 


another  Instance.  I  offered  to  knock  out 
the  oil-gas  pipeline.  How  did  you  vote? 
You  voted  no.  I  know  they  are  two  pretty 
big  reforms.  I  offered  to  vote  for  the 
gentieman's  minimum  tax.  The  gentle- 
man did  offer  a  minimum  tax,  and  I 
agreed  to  vote  for  It,  and  you  got  In  a  big 
row  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  respond  to  these  state- 
ments by  saying  I  believe  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  they  have  been  made, 
because  I  believe  I  have  tried  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  situation.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
Griffiths)  knows  the  amendments  she 
offered  were  amendments  to  this  surtax 
bill  and  were  not  offered  as  a  part  of 
the  reform  package.  The  gentlewoman 
win  also  recall  that  I  suggested  to  her 
and  to  other  Members  who  were  Inter- 
ested In  adding  some  amendments  that 
they  should  be  careful  to  avoid  putting 
all  of  the  Items  that  might  be  popular 
reform  items  Into  this  bill,  leaving  the 
reform  bill  in  the  position  of  being  en- 
acted into  law  with  great  dlflBculty.  The 
gentlewoman  will  remember,  wjil  she 
not,  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ments she  offered  was  not  changes  to 
the  tax  reform  bill  we  were  working  on, 
but  were  amendments  offered  to  the  sur- 
tax blU?      

Mrs.  ORIPFITHS.  They  were  offered 
to  that  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Not  the  bill 
we  were  working  on,  which  was  the  tax 
reform  legislation. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  We  were  working 
on  the  tax  code,  and  they  were  germane 
to  this  bill.  I  offered  the  amendment  to 
cut  off  the  oil  and  gas  pipelines;  this  was 
germane,  and  this  would  have  saved  some 
money.  We  are  creating  a  tax  loophole. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened,  and  I  have  learned 
not  to  get  into  an  argument  or  a  discus- 
sion with  a  lady,  because  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  you  cannot  win. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

iMr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  chairman,  the  gentieman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  thank  my  friend  for  all  of 
the  very  valuable  assistance  that  he  has 
given  in  the  committee  on  the  matter  of 
tax  reform,  and  to  assiu-e  the  Member- 
ship that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  just  as  sincere  and  Just  as  desirous  of 
developing  tax  reform  legislation  as  any- 
one would  have  him  be.  The  gentleman 
has  been  a  source  of  great  help  and  as- 
sistance. The  gentleman  has  been,  like  I 
have  been,  desirous  to  make  the  changes 
across  the  board  in  affecting  every  one 
of  these  areas  that  we  talk  about.  At  the 
proper  time  everyone  In  the  committee 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  pouring  out 
their  heart's  desires  on  all  of  these  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentieman  from 
Arkansas. 

Let  me  suggest  this,  Mr.  C?halrman.  I 
have  found  no  resistance  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  committee  and  of  the  chair- 
man to  have  meaningful  reform  legisla- 
tion before  this  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Okrald  R.  Foro)  for  a  reiteration  of  a 
restatement  of  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter.  Before 
Shielding  to  the  gentieman,  let  me  suggest 
that  It  seems  strange  that  we  have  been 
through  a  period  of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations with  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 3rleld  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  matter  of  tax  reform  and  its  ur- 
gency only  becomes  important  when 
there  Is  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  read  a  letter  from  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Gerald  Fobd, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ford:  As  the  House  nears  a  deci- 
sion on  the  surtax,  I  want  to  remove  any 
vestige  of  doubt  as  to  the  commitment  of 
this  Administration  to  prompt  and  meaning- 
ful tax  reform. 

I  first  made  this  conunltment  publicly  on 
February  6. 1  reaffirm  It  today. 

Clearly  the  record  supports  that  commit- 
ment. On  April  21,  after  less  than  three 
months  In  office,  this  Administration  sub- 
mitted 16  substantive  tax  reforms  to  the 
Congress.  They  Included  a  mlnlmiun  Income 
tax  to  help  ensure  that  people  with  high 
Incomes  will  not  fall  to  share  the  tax  bur- 
den. We  suggested  a  Low  Income  Allowance 
to  remove  poverty-level  people  from  the  tax 
roUs  and  reduce  the  taxes  of  some  eight  mil- 
lion others.  We  also  recommended  repeal  of 
the  seven  percent  Investment  credit. 

It  Ls  due  In  part  to  those  Initiatives  that 
the  measure  before  the  House  today  Includes 
significant  tax  reform.  Your  colleagues  will 
recall  that  repesU  of  the  Investment  credit, 
ultimately  releasing  over  (3  billion  In  reve- 
nue, was  singled  out  only  three  months  ago 
by  the  majority  of  the  Senate-House  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  the  "first  priority  In 
tax  reform." 

The  Low  Income  Allowance  Is  also  a  hlgh- 
prlorlty  reform.  We  should  delay  no  longer 
the  elimination  of  the  social  paradox  of 
poverty-stricken  people  paying  a  federal  tax 
on  their  meager  incomes. 

Important  as  these  two  reforms  are,  much 
more  Is  needed  and  will  be  done.  On  May  27, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pub- 
lished a  list  of  tax  reform  measures  which  it 
had  tentatively  approved.  On  my  direction 
Treasury  officials  and  staff  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Committee.  They  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  far-reaching  tax 
reform  bill  cannot  be  put  before  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  this  summer.  This  Is  the 
announced  goal  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  it  Is  also  the  goal  of  this  Admin- 
istration. 

While  these  complex  measures  are  being 
prepared,  there  must  be  no  question  as  to 
this  Government's  determination  first  to 
slow  and  then  to  stop  inflation.  This  requires 
Congressional  action  now.  It  requires  exten- 
sion of  the  phased  surtax,  and  It  requires 
enactment  now  of  the  other  tax  measures 
proposed  by  the  Administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  tax  committee  of  the  House. 

The  goals  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  tax 
reform  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  can 
have  both;  we  must  have  both.  I  trust  and  be- 


lieve that  the  House  wUl  move  responsibly 
toward  both  by  voting  today  to  extend  the 
surtax. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  briefly  address  those  who 
would  rationalize  their  opposition  by 
contending  that  the  surtax  bill,  should 
be  held  hostage  for  tax  reform. 

You  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  say  that  there  are  two  es- 
sential measures  that  should  be  enacted 
by  this  Congress.  One  is  the  bill  before 
us  today,  which  Is  essential  as  a  tool  In 
the  fight  against  inflation.  The  other  is 
comprehensive  reforms  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  They  are  of  equal  im- 
portance and  both  jobs  should  be  tackled. 
We  should  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  enact  both  of  them. 

You  have  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  say  that  they  were  both  of 
great  Importance.  Let  us  today  face  up 
to  the  issue  now  before  us;  neunely,  that 
of  continuing  a  fiscally  responsible  po- 
sition so  that  we  do  not  abdicate  and 
surrender  in  the  fight  against  infiation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
reasons  that  have  been  stated,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill. 

I  think  I  should  first  direct  a  remark, 
however,  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  who  seem  to  be  chiding  Democrats 
for  not  being  wilUng  to  deliver  the  114 
votes  which  they  delivered  last  year. 

I  think  there  are  two  Important  differ- 
ences between  the  situation  now  and 
the  situation  last  year.  The  first  is  that 
President  Johnson  did  not  go  across  the 
country  telling  everybody  that  he  was 
against  the  surtax.  The  second  Is  that 
we  had  to  give  them  a  $6  billion  spending 
limitation  as  a  quid  pro  quo  last  year. 
We  were  given  no  quid  pro  quo  this  year, 
but  I  am  for  the  bill  and  I  think  it  is 
very  important. 

We  on  the  Democratic  side  are  just 
as  much  in  favor  of  stopping  inflation 
as  those  on  the  Republican  side,  and  I 
think  we  are  more  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  programs  of  housing,  of  education, 
and  the  war  against  poverty  than  most 
of  our  Republican  colleagues. 

I  do  not  want  the  administration  to  be 
able  to  say  "They  did  not  furnish  the 
money  necessary  to  do  the  job." 

We  hear  talk  about  reforms.  But  we 
do  not  have  reforms  before  us  today. 
We  do  have  a  bill  before  us.  The  eyes 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  are  upon  us. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes we  ever  made  If  the  word  were  to 
go  around  the  world  that  Congress  is 
willing  to  equivocate  on  its  flscal  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Nation. 

Fiscal  respwnsibillty  and  sound  gov- 
ernment, my  colleagues,  dictate  that  we 
support  this  bill. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close 
the  debate  I  yield  the  remaining  time 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  that  many  Members  have  closed 
their  minds,  but  there  are  some  whose 
minds  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
still  open.  At  least  I  hope  so. 

We  have  listened  to  the  thrilling,  dra- 
matic, and  convincing  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 
I  cannot  help  but  be  influenced  by  the 
soundness  and  the  logic  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  utterance.  Furthermore,  they 
come  from  a  gentleman  who  should  not 
be  on  the  floor  today,  one  who  is  here 
against  his  doctor's  instructions,  but  one 
who  is  here  because  he  recognizes  the 
importance  of  this  bill  in  connection 
with  the  flght  against  inflation  and  in 
connection  with  assuring  a  sound  dollar, 
so  important  on  the  international  mone- 
tary level,  and  also  assuring  against  a 
serious  adverse  effect  in  our  fiscal 
situation. 

Let  us  remember  that  President  John- 
son, recommended  the  extension  of  the 
-  10-percent  surtax  in  his  last  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  We  Democrats 
are  supporting  a  recommendation  made 
by  a  President  who  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat,  and  this  proposal  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  recommended  by 
President  Johnson. 

I  imderstand  tax  reform,  and  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  gentleman  frc«n  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  has  given  a  definite  promise 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  he 
will  call  his  committee  into  executive 
session  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  July  4 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  reporting  to  this  House  an  overall 
tax  reform    bill.   He   has  given   you   a 
warning.    I   served   on   the   Ways   and 
Means  Committee  for  10  years,  between 
1930  and  1940,  and  I  know  that  when 
the  bill  comes  before  the  House,  many 
of  those  who  today  are  urging  it  will  be 
fighting  parts  of  the  bill  reported  out. 
So  be  on  your  guard.  Be  alerted.  Wil- 
bur Mills  has  promised  that  his  com- 
mittee will  meet.  Wilbur  Mills'  word 
can  be  accepted.  I  accept  his  word. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Wilbur  Mills 
is  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
though  he  was  advised  by  his  doctor  not 
to  be  here.  We  should  all  admire  him 
for  his  dedicated  service  in  connection 
with  the  important  legislation  that  is 
pending  before  the  House. 

While  not  placing  this  personally  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  as  an  anti-inflation 
measure,  as  a  sound  dollar  measure,  as 
a  flscal  responsibility  measure,  as  a 
measure  that  will  prevent  the  drastic 
cuts  in  the  domestic  projects  we  are  all 
interested  in,  so  many  of  us  who  are 
progressives  and  liberals,  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  respect  that  has 
been  given  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills  by  his  be- 
ing here,  and  while  not  placing  it  upon 
his  shoulders,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  a  great  tribute  to  his  leadership. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  also  commend  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs).  I  extend  to 
him  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
difficult  measure  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  Passage  of  this  impor- 
tant bill  will  be  due  in  great  degree  to  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  foUows: 

H.R.   12290 
A  bin  to  continue  the  income  tax  surcharge 
and  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
communication     services     for     temporary 
periods,  to  terminate  the  investment  credit, 
to  provide  a  low  Income  allowance  for  in- 
dividuals, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Amendment  of  Existing  Law. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  Extension  or  Tax  Surcharge. 

(a)  Surcharge  Extension. — Section  51(a) 
(relating  to  imposition  of  tax  surcharge)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  as  follows  the  table  heading  "CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"TABLE  l.-SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THA  N  HEAD  OF  HOUSE 
HOLD)  AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  SEPARATE 
RETURN 


It  the  adjusted  t«  is: 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  is— 


0 
$148 
153 
158 
163 
168 
173 
178 
183 
188 
193 
198 
203 
208 
213 
218 
223 
228 
233 
238 
243 
248 
253 
258 
263 
268 
273 
278 
283 
288 
295 
305 
315 
325 
335 
345 
355 
365 
375 
385 
395 
405 
415 
425 
435 
445 
455 


$148 
153 
158 
163 
1C8 
173 
ITS 
113 

m 

193 

198 

203 

208 

213 

218 

223 

228 

233 

238 

243 

248 

253 

258 

263 

268 

273 

278 

283 

288 

295 

305 

315 

325 

335 

345 

355 

365 

375 

385 

395 

405 

415 

425 

435 

445 

455 

465 


0 

3 
4 
S 
6 

7 
S 

• 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
IS 
M 
17 
U 
19 
M 

a 
a 
a 
u 

25 

2t 

27- 

21 

29 
39 
31 
32 
33 
34 
3S 
31 
37 
39 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
M 
45 
46 


•TABLE  1.— SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF 
HOUSEHOLD)  AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  SEP 
ARATE  RETURN— Continued 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

At  least 

But  less  than 

1  ne  lax  is- 

$465 

$475 

147 

475 

485 

tt 

485 

495 

49 

495 

505 

SO 

505 

515 

51 

515 

525 

52 

525 

535 

SI 

535 

545 

M 

545 

555 

55 

555 

565 

56 

565 

575 

57 

575 

585 

58 

58b 

595 

S9 

595 

605 

60 

605 

615 

61 

615 

625 

62 

625 

635 

63 

635 

645 

64 

645 

655 

65 

655 

665 

66 

665 

675 

67 

675 

685 

68 

685 

695 

09 

695 

705 

70 

705 

715 

71 

715 

725 

72 

725 

735 

73 

735  and  over, 

10%  of  the  adjusted  Ux 

TABLE  2.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

The  tax  is— 

At  least 

But  less  than 

0 

$223 

0 

$223 

228 

(1 

228 

233 

2 

233 

238 

3 

238 

243 

4 

243 

248 

5 

248 

253 

6 

253 

258 

7 

258 

263 

8 

263 

268 

9 

268 

273 

10 

22 

278 

11 

279 

283 

12 

283 

288 

13 

288 

293 

14 

293 

298 

15 

299 

303 

16 

393 

308 

17 

399 

313 

18 

313 

318 

19 

319 

323 

20 

323 

328 

21 

329 

333 

22 

M 

338 

23 

339 

343 

24 

2S 

348 

25 

3(9 

353 

26 

S3 

358 

27 

3S9 

363 

28 

2S 

368 

29 

399 

373 

30 

373 

378 

31 

379 

383 

32 

393 

388 

33 

389 

393 

34 

393 

398 

35 

399 
403 

403 
408 

-  36 
37 

409 

413 

38 

413 

418 

39 

419 

423 

40 

423 

428 

41 

428 

433 

42 

433 

438 

43 

439 

445 

44 

445 

455 

45 

455 

465 

46 

465 

475 

47 

475 

485 

48 

485 

495 

49 

495 

505- 

50 

505 

515 

51 

515 

525 

52 

525 

535 

53 

535 

545 

54 

545 

555 

55 

555 

565 

56 

565 

575 

57 

575 

585 

58 

585 

595 

59 

595 

605 

60 

605 

615 

61 

615 

625 

62 
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TABLE  2.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD— Continued 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


But  less 
than 


The  tax  is— 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 

TABLE  l.-SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD) AND  (CARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  SEPARATE 
RETURN 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


$625 
635 
645 
655 
665 
675 
685 
695 
70S 
715 
725 


$635 
645 
655 
665 
675 
685 
695 
70S 
715 
725 
735 


7  35  and  over,  10%  of  the  adjusted  tax 


163 

64 
65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


At  least 


But  less 

than 


The  tax  is 


TABLE    3.— MARRIED    PERSONS    OR    SURVIVING    SPOUSE 
FILING  JOINT  RETURN 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 

But  less 
than 

0 

$293 

0 

$293 

299 

» 

298 

303 

2 

303 

309 

3 

308 

313 

4 

313 

313 

5 

318 

323 

6 

323 

329 

7 

329 

333 

9 

333 

339 

9 

339 

343 

19 

343 

349 

11 

349 

3S3 

U     1 

3S3 

359 

13     ' 

3S9 

363 

14 

363 

368 

IS 

369 

373 

16 

373 

378 

17 

379 

393 

IS 

393 

399 

19 

319 

393 

20 

•   393 

399 

21 

399 

4n 

22 

403 

409 

23 

499 

413 

24 

4U 

419 

25 

4U 

423 

26 

423 

429 

27 

428 

433 

29 

433 

439 

29 

439 

443 

30 

443 

449 

31 

449 

453 

32 

453 

458 

33 

459 

463 

34 

463 

469 

35 

499 

473 

36 

473 

479 

37 

479 

493 

38 

493 

499 

39 

489 

493 

40 

493 

499 

41 

498 

593 

42 

503 

509 

43 

509 

513 

44 

513 

519 

45 

518 

523 

46 

523 

529 

47 

528 

533 

48 

533 

539 

49 

538 

543 

SO 

543 

549 

§ 

548 

553 

553 

559 

53 

558 

563 

54 

563 

568 

56 

568 

573 

56 

573 

579 

57 

578 

595 

58 

585 

595 

59 

595 

605 

99 

^05 

615 

61 

615 

625 

62 

625 

635 

63 

635 

645 

6« 

645 

6SS 

6S 

655 

66S 

66 

665 

67S 

67 

675 

69S 

69 

685 

69S 

69 

695 

706 

70 

705 

715 

71 

715 

725 

72 

725 

735 

73 

735  and  over,  10%  of  the  adjusted  tax 

0 

-  $155 

-   $155 

175 

175 

195 

195 

215 

215 

235 

235 

256 

255 

275 

275 

300 

300 

340 

340 

380 

380 

420 

420 

460 

460 

500 

500 

540 

540 

580 

580 

620 

820 

660 

660 

700 

700 

740 

740 

780 

780 

820 

820 

SIO 

860 

900 

900 

940 

940 

990 

980  and  over,  2.5% 

of  the  adjusted 

0 

$1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


TABLE  2.-HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  is— 


0 
$230 
250 
270 
290 
310 
330 
350 
370 
390 
410 
430 
460 
500 
540 
580 
620 
660 
700 
740 
780 
820 
860 
900 
940 


$230 
250 
270 
290 
310 
330 
350 
370 
390 
410 
430 
460 
500 
540 
SOO 
620 
660 
700 
740 
780 
820 
860 
900 
940 


980  and  over,  2.5%  of  the  adjusted  tax. 


0 

$1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


TABLE3.-MARRIE0  PERSONS  OR SURVIVINGSPOUSE  FILING 
JOINT  RETURN 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  is- 


0 
$300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 
420 
440 
460 
480 
500 
520 
540 
560 
580 
620 
660 
700 
740 
780 
820 
860 


$300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 
420 
440 
460 
480 
500 
520 
540 
S60 
580 
620 
660 
700 
740 
780 
820 
860 
900 


0 

$1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


TABLE  3— MARRIED    PERSONS   OR   SURVIVING   SPOUSE 
FILING  JOINT  RETURN— Continued 


If  the  adjusted  tax  rs: 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  i$- 


$900  $940 

940  980 

980  and  over,  2.5%  of  the  adjusted  tax" 


$23 

24 


(2>  by  striking  out  the  table  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  table: 


Percent 

"Calendar  year 

Estates  and 

tQKtS 

Corporations 

1968  

7.5 
10.0 
2.5 

10.0 

1%9   

10.0 

1970 

2.5". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1969"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1970",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)iA)ill) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(it)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  tax- 
able year  occurring  on  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  surcharge  and  before  January-  1,  1970. 
plus  one-half  Mmes  the  numljer  of  days  in 
the  taxable  year  occurring  after  December 
31.  1969,  and  before  July  1,  1970,  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  is  the  number  of  days 
in  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(b)  Receipt  op  Minimum  Distributions. 
The  last  sentence  of  section  963(b)  (relating 
to  receipt  of  minimum  distributions  of  do- 
mestic corporations)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1970 '. 

(c)  Eppective  Dates. — 

(1)  In  General. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  June  30.  1969.  and 
beginning  before  July  1,  1970. 

(2)  Declarations  op  estimated  tax — If 
any  taxpayer  is  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion or  amended  declaration  of  estimated 
tax.  or  to  pay  any  amount  or  additional 
amount  of  estimated  tax,  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  such 
amount  or  additional  amount  shall  be  paid 
ratably  on  or  before  each  of  the  remaining 
Installment  dates  for  the  taxable  year  be- 
ginning with  the  first  installment  date  on 
or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  any 
declaration  or  payment  of  estimated  tax  be- 
fore such  first  i'nstaUment  date,  sections. 
6015,  6154,  6654,  and  6655  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "installment  date"  means  any  date  on 
which,  under  section  6153  or  6164  of  such 
Code  (Whichever  is  applicable),  an  Install- 
ment payment  of  estimated  tax  is  required  to 
be  made  by  the  taxpayer. 

Sec.  3.  Continuation  or  Excise  Taxes  on 
Communication  Services  and  on  Automo- 
biles 

(a)  Passenger  Automobiles. — 
(II    In    general. — Section    4061(a)(2)(A) 
(relating  to  tax  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  in  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing rates  is  applicable: 

"If  the  article  is  sold —  The  tax  rate  is — 

Before  January  1,  1971- 7  percent. 

During  1971 5  percent. 

During  1972  S. T 3  percent. 

During  1973 1  percent. 
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Tba  tax  impooed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated  In 
subparagraph  (B)  which  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  inqwrter  after 
December  31,  1973." 

(3)  CoNroRMUfo  AicxNDicxMT. — Sectlon 
6412 (a)  (1)  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refxmds 
on  passenger  automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970,  January  1, 
1971.  January  1.  1973,  or  January  1,  1973", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1971,  January  1,  1973,  January  1,  1973,  or 
January  l,  1974". 

(b)    COMMTTNICATTONS  SSRVICSS. 

(1)  CoNTunjATiON  or  TAX. — Sectlon  4361 
(a)  (2)  (relating  to  tax  on  certain  commiml- 
catlons  services)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  table: 

"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to 

bills  first  rendered —  Percent — 

Before  January  1, 1971 lo 

Diirlng  1971 ^ 5 

During  1972 J 3 

During  1973 i". 

(3)       CONTORMING         AlCKNDKXItT. SectlOn 

4251(b)  (relating  to  termination  of  tax)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1973", 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "January  l' 
1974"..    -  ' 

-     (8)     RZPKAL    or    STTBCHAPTKB    B    OF    CBAPTEB 

S3.— Section  106(b)  (3)  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
266)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)   Repeal  of  sttbchaiter  b  of  chapter 
S3. — Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered  on  or  after 
January  1,  1974,  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33 
(relating  to  the  tax  on  communications)  U 
repealed.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, m  the  case  of  communications  services 
rendered  before  November  1,  1973,  for  which 
a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before  January  1, 
1974.  a  bUl  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
first  rendered  on  December  31,  1973.  Effec- 
tive January  1, 1974,  the  table  of  subchapters 
for  chapter  33  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  relating  to  such  subchapter  B." 
Sec.  4.  Termination  of  Investmxnt  CRZorr. 
(a)  In  Genehal.— Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules 
for  computing  credit  for  Investment  In  cer- 
tain depreciable  property)    Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 


the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before 
Aprtl  19,  1969.  or  property  the  acqvUsltlon  of 
which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such 
date, 

then  all  property  comprising  such  building 
as  so  equipped  (and  any  Incidental  property 
adjacent  to  such  building  which  is  necessary 
to  the  planned  use  of  the  building)  shall  be 
pre-termlnatlon  property.  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  shall  be 
applied.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
special  purpoee  structure  shall  be  treated  as 
a  biilldlng.  _ 

"(3)  Plant  FAcn,rrT  kulx. — 

"(A)   OXNERAL  RT7LE. If 

"(1)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer 
In  existence  on  April  18,  1969  (which  plan 
was  not  substantlaUy  modified  at  any  time 
after  such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer 
placed  the  plant  facility  in  service) ,  the  tax- 
payer has  constructed,  reconstructed,  or 
erected  a  plant  facility,  and  either 

"(11)  the  conartructlon,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  such  plant  facility  was  com- 
menced by  the  taxpayer  before  April  19, 
1969,  or 

"(ill)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  facility 
is  attributable  to  either  property  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before 
April  19.  1969,  or  property  the  acquisition 
of  which  by  the  taxpayw  occurred  before 
such  date. 
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"Sec.  49.  Termination  of  Cxxdr. 

"(a)  General  Rtjle. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'section  38  property'  does 
not  Include  property — 

"(1)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  is  begun 
after  April  18,  1969,  or 

"(2)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  AprU  18. 1969. 

other  than  pre-termlnatlon  property. 

"(b)  PHE-TEHMiNATio>f  Propebtt.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  Binding  contracts. — Any  property 
shall  be  treated  as  pre-termination  property 
to  the  extent  that  such  property  is  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired 
pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was,  on  April  18, 
1969,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  binding  on 
the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  EQtnppED  bttilding  rule. — If 

"(A)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer  in 
existence  on  AprU  18,  1969  (which  plan  was 
not  substantially  modified  at  any  time  after 
such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer  placed  the 
equipped  building  in  service),  the  taxpayer 
has  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected,  or 
acquired  a  building  and  the  machinery  and 
equipment  necessary  to  the  planned  use  of 
the  building  by  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  building  as  so 
equipped  Is  attributable  to  either  property 


then  all  property  comprising  such  plant  fa- 
cility shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property.  For 
purposes  of  clause  (ill)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
shall  be  applied. 

"(B)  Plant  faciutt  defineo. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'plant  fa- 
cility' means  a  facility  which  does  not  in- 
clude any  building  (or  of  which  buildings 
constitute  an  insignificant  portion)  and 
which  is — 

"(I)  a  self-contained,  single  operating  unit 
or  processing  operation, 

"  (11)  located  on  a  single  site,  and 
"(ill)   identified,  on  April  18,  1969,  In  the 
pinrchasing  and  internal  financial  plans  of 
the  taxpayer  as  a  single  unitary  project. 

"(C)  Special  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  if — 

"(i)  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity has  been  Issued  before  AprU  19,  1969, 
by  a  Federal  reg\Uatory  agency  with  respect 
to  two  or  more  plant  lacUities  which  are 
Included  under  a  single  plan  of  the  tax- 
payer to  construct,  reconstruct,  or  erect  such 
plant  facilities,  and 

"(11)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  aUowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  facilities 
Is  attributable  to  either  property  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before 
April  19,  1969,  or  property  the  acquisition  of 
which  by  the  ta.xpayer  occurred  before  such 
date, 

such  plant  facilities  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  plant  faclUty. 

"(D)    Commencement  of  coNSTRtrcTioN. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(U),  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
a  plant  faculty  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  commenced  until  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  has  commenced  at 
the  site  of  such  plant  facility.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the  site  of 
such  plant  facility  is  not  located  on  land. 
"(4)  Machinery  or  EQtnPMENr  rttus. — Any 

piece  of  machinery  or  equipment 

"  ( A)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  parts  and 
components  of  which  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  cost)    were  held  by  the   taxpayer 


on  AprU  18,  1969,  or  are  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  which 
was  in  effect  on  such  date,  for  mcluslon  or 
use  in  such  piece  of  machinery  or  eqiuo- 
ment,  and  ^ 

"(B)  the  coat  of  the  parts  and  components 
of  which  is  not  an  Insignificant  portion  of 
the  total  cost, 

shall  be  treated  as  property  which  is  pre- 
termination  property. 

"(6)  Certain  lease-back  transactions 
■W'- — Where  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  transfers  rights  in  such  contract  (or  in 
the  property  to  which  such  contract  relates) 
to  another  person  but  a  party  to  such  con- 
tract  retains  a  right  to  use  the  property 
under  a  lease  with  such  other  person,  then 
to  the  extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such 
other  person  shaU,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1) ,  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor 
with  respect  to  such  binding  contract  and 
such  property.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
lessor  does  not  make  an  election-  vmder  sec- 
tlon  48(d)  — 

"(A)  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
only  if  a  party  to  the  contract  retains  the 
right  to  use  the  property  \mder  a  lease  for 
a  term  of  at  least  l  year;  and 

"(B)  if  such  use  is  retained,  the  lessor 
shaU  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  section 
47  as  having  made  a  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty at  such  time  as  the  lessee  loses  the  right 
to  use  the  property. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  if  the 
lessee  transfers  the  lease  in  a  transfer 
described  in  paragraph  (7),  the  lessee  shall 
be  considered  as  having  the  right  to  use  of 
the  property  so  long  as  the  transferee  has 
such  use. 

"(6)  Certain  lease  and  contract  obliga- 
tions.— 

"(A)  Where,  pursuant  to  a  binding  lease 
or  contract  to  lease  in  effect  on  April  is 
1969,  a  lessor  or  lessee  is  obligated  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire  prop- 
erty specified  in  such  lease  or  contract,  any 
property  so  constructed,  reconstructed 
erected,  or  acquired  by  the  lessor  or  lessee 
shall  ite  pre-termination  property.  In  tlie 
case  of  any  project  which  includes  property 
other  than  the  property  to  be  leased  to  such 
lessee,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  .ip- 
pUed,  m  the  case  of  the  lessor,  to  such  other 
property  only  if  the  binding  leases  and  con- 
tracts with  all  lessees  in  effect  on  April  18 
1969,  cover  real  property  constituting  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  project  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  rental  value.  For  purjxjses  of 
the  preceding  sentences  of  this  paragraph,  In 
the  case  of  any  project  where  one  or  more 
vendor-vendee  relatlonsWps  exist,  such 
vendors  and  vendees  shall  be  treated  as  less- 
ors and  lessees. 

"(B)  Where,  In  order  to  perform  a  binding 
contract  or  contracts  in  effect  on  AprU  18, 
1969,  (i)  the  taxpayer  U  required  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  erect,  or  acqiUre  property 
specified  in  any  order  of  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency  for  which  application  was  filed  before 
April  19,  1969,  (11)  the  property  is  to  be  used 
to  transport  one  or  more  products  under  such 
contract  or  contracts,  and  (ill)  one  or  more 
parties  to  the  contract  or  contracts  are  re- 
quired to  take  or  to  provide  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  products  to  be  transported 
over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  expected 
useful  life  of  the  property,  then  such  prop- 
erty ShaU  be  pre-termlnatlon  property. 

"(7)  Certain  transfers  to  be  disre- 
garded.— 

"(A)   If  property  or  rights  under  a  con- 
tract are  transferred  in — 
"(«)   a  transfer  by  reason  of  death,  or 
"(U)  a  transaction  as  a  result  of  which  the 
basis  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
transferee  is  determined  by  reference  to  Ite 
basis   in   the   hands   of   the   transferor  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  332.  351, 
361,  371  (a,  374(a) ,  721,  or  731, 
and  such  property  (or  the  property  acquired 
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under  such  contract)  would  be  treated  as 
pre-termlnatlon  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
decedent  or  the  transferor,  such  proi>ert7 
shaU  be  treated  as  pre-termlnatlon  property 
In  the  bands  of  the  transferee. 

"(1)  property  or  rights  under  a  contract 
are  acquired  in  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 384(b)  (2)  appUee, 

"(11)  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion was  acquired  before  Aprtl  19,  1969,  or 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  In  effect 
April  18, 1969,  and 

"(Ul)  such  property  (or  the  property  ac- 
quired under  such  contract)  wotUd  be 
treated  as  pre-termlnatlon  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  corporation, 
such  property  shaU  be  treated  as  pre- 
termlnatlon  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
distributee. 

"(8)     PROPEBTT    ACaiTIHKD    FROM    ATnUATED 

corporation. — ^For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  property  acquired  by  a 
corporation  which  is  a  member  of  an  affi- 
liated group  from  another  member  of  the 
same  group — 

"(A)  such  corporation  shaU  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  such  property  on  the  date 
on  which  it  was  acquired  by  such  other 
member. 

"(B)  such  corporation  shaU  be  treated  as 
having  entered  into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  erection, 
or  acquisition  of  such  property  on  the  date 
on  which  such  other  member  entered  into 
a  contract  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, erection,  or  acquisition  of  such  prop- 
erty, and 

"(C)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  commenced  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  such  property  on 
the  date  on  which  such  other  member  com- 
menced such  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (c),  a  contract  between  two  mem- 
bers of  an  affiliated  group  shall  not  be 
ireated  as  a  binding  contract  as  between 
such  members.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentences,  the  term  'afflUated  group'  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  section  1604 
(a),  except  that  all  corporations  shaU  be 
treated  as  includible  corporations  (without 
any  exclusion  under  section  1604(b)). 

"(9)  Barges  for  ocean-going  vEssBiS. — 
In  the  case  of  any  ocean-going  vessel  which 
is— 

"(A)  pre-termlnatlon  property, 

"(B)  constructed  under  a  binding  con- 
tract which  was  in  effect  on  Aprtl  18,  1969,  to 
partment  of  Commerce,  is  a  party,  and 

"(C)  designed  to  carry  barges, 
then  the  barges  specified  in  such  contract 
(not  in  excess  of  the  number  specified  in 
such  contract)  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  for  use  with  such  vessel, 
together  with  the  machinery  and  eqiUpment 
to  be  installed  on  such  barges  and  necessary 
lor  their  planned  use,  shaU  be  treated  as  pre- 
tennlnation  property. 

"(10)  Certain  new-design  prodttctb. — 
Where— 

"(A)  on  AprU  18,  1969,  the  taxpayer  had 
undertaken  a  project  to  produce  a  product 
of  a  new  design  pursuant  to  binding  con- 
tracts in  effect  on  such  date  which — 

"(1)  were  fixed-price  contracts  (except  for 
provisions  for  escalation  in  case  of  changes 
In  rates  of  pay) ,  and 

"(11)  covered  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
entire  production  of  such  design  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1973,  and 

"(B)  on  or  before  Aprtl  18,  1969.  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  adjtisted 
basis  of  aU  property  of  a  character  subject 
to  the  aUowance  for  depreciation  required  to 
carry  out  such  binding  contracts  was  prop- 
erty the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  had  been  begun  by  the 
taxpayer,  or  had  been  acquired  by  the  tax* 


payer  (or  was  undw  a  binding  contract  for 
suob  construction,  reconstruction,  erection, 
or  acquisition) , 

then  all  tangible  personal  pioperty  placed  In 
service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1972,  which  is  required  to  carry  out  such 
binding  contracts  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  pre- 
termlnatlon  property.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
Jigs,  dies,  templates,  and  similar  items  which 
can  be  used  only  for  the  manufacture  or 
assembly  of  the  production  imder  the  proj- 
ect and  which  were  described  in  written  en- 
gineering and  internal  financial  plane  of  the 
taxpayer  in  existence  on  April  18,  1969,  shaU 
be  treated  as  property  which  on  such  date 
was  under  a  binding  contract  for  construc- 
tion. 

"(c)  Leasing  Property. — In  the  case  of 
property  which  Is  leased  after  AprU  18,  1969 
(other  than  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
to  lease  entered  into  before  AprU  19,  1969), 
which  is  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
the  lessor  but  is  property  which  would  not 
be  section  38  property  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (a)  if  acquired  by  the 
lessee,  and  which  is  property  of  the  same 
kind  which  the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to  cus- 
tomers before  April  19,  1969,  or  ordinarily 
leased  before  such  date  and  made  an  election 
under  section  48(d),  such  property  shall  not 
be  section  38  property  with  respect  to  either 
the  lessor  or  the  lessee. 

"(d)  Rate  of  Credit  Where  Property  Is 
Placed  in  Service  Aiter  1970. — In  the  case  of 
property  placed  in  service  after  December 
31,  1970,  section  38  and  this  subpart  sbaU 
be  applied  by  reducing  the  7  percent  figure 
of  section  46(a)  (1)  by  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
for  each  full  calendar  month  between  No- 
vember 30,  1970,  and  the  date  on  which  the 
property  is  placed  In  service,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  property  placed  in  service  after 
December  31,  1974,  0  percent  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  7  percent." 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Carryovers  and 
Carrybacks. — Section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  cmd  ccuryover  of  unused  credits) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Taxable  years  beginninq  aiter  De- 
cember    31,     less,     AND    ending    after    APRIL 

18,  1B69. — The  amount  that  may  be  added 
under  this  subsection  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1968,  and  end- 
ing after  April  18,  1969,  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  Investment  credit 
carrybacks  and  investment  credit  carryovers 
to  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  highest  amount  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  tax- 
able year  which  began  after  December  31, 
1968.  and  ended  after  AprU  18,  1969." 

(c)  Rules  Relating  to  Certain  Casualties 
AND  Thefts. — Section  47(a)  (4)  (relating  to 
rules  with  respect  to  section  38  property  de- 
stroyed by  casualty,  etc.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  casualty  or  theft  oc- 
curring after  April  18, 1969.  In  the  case  of  any 
casualty  or  theft  occurring  on  or  before 
April  18,  1969,  to  the  extent  of  any  replace- 
ment after  such  date  (with  property  which 
would  be  section  38  property  but  for  sec- 
tion 49)  this  part  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  section  49." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  Investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  49.  Termination  of  credit." 

Sec.  6.  Amortqation  or  Pollution  Control 

FACIUnES. 

(a)  Allowance. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1    (relating  to  Itemized  deduc- 


tions for  individuals  and  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  168  and 
169  and  by  inserting  after  section  167  the 
{0Uowlng  new  section : 

"Sec.  168.  Amortization  or  PoixinnoN  Con- 
trol FACILmES. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every  per- 
son, at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  determining  gain) 
of  any  certified  pollution  control  faculty  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (d) ) .  based  on  a  period 
of  60  months.  Such  amortization  deduction 
shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect  to  each 
month  of  such  period  within  the  taxable 
year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  pollu- 
tion control  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (Including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted) remaining  in  the  period.  Such  ad- 
justed basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  such  month.  The  amorti- 
zation deduction  provided  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  month  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
the  depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to 
such  pollution  control  facility  for  such  month 
provided  by  section  167.  The  60-month  period 
shall  begin,  as  to  any  pollution  control 
faculty,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
such  facility  was  completed  or  acquired,  or 
with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  of  Amortization. — The 
election  of  the  taxj»ayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
In  which  the  facility  is  completed  or  ac- 
quired, or  with  the  taxable  year  succeeding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  facility  Is 
completed  or  acquired,  shall  be  made  by 
filing  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In 
such  manner,  In  such  form,  and  within  such 
time,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
reguatUons  prescribe,  a  statement  of  such 
election. 

" (c)  Termination  of  Amortization  Deduc- 
tion.— A  taxptayer  which  has  elected  under 
subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  In  subsection  (a)  may,  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  In  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  deduc- 
tion provided  under  section  167  shall  be  al- 
lowed, beginning  with  the  first  month  as  to 
which  the  amortization  deduction  does  not 
apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  further  amortization  deduction  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  poUutlon 
control  facility. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Certified  pollution  control  facil- 
ity.— ^The  term  'certified  pollution  control 
faoility'  means  so  much  of  any  new  property 
of  a  character  subject  to  the  allowance  for 
depreciation  provided  in  section  167  which 
is  used  to  abate  or  control  water  or  atmos- 
pheric poUutlon  or  contamination,  respec- 
tively, by  removing,  altering,  dli>poslng,  or 
storing  of  poUutants,  contaminants,  wastes, 
or  heat,  as — 

"(A)  the  State  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  authority 
as  having  been  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acqtilred  in  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  abate- 
ment or  control  of  water  or  atmospheric  pol- 
lution or  contamination;  and 

"(B)  the  Federal  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (1) 
as  meeting  the  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards described  tn  subsection  (e).  (U)  as  be- 
ing In  compliance  with  the  applicable  regu- 
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latlona  of  Federal  agencies,  and  (IH)  as  being 
In  furtherance  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  tr.S.C.  466  et 
seq.K  or  in  the  prevention  and  abatement  of 
atmospheric  pollution  and  contamination 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  I857©tseq.). 

"(2)  State  certifying  authority. — The 
term  State  certifying  authority'  means,  In 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  water 
poUuUon  control  agency  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and.  In  the  case  of  air  pollution, 
the  air  pollution  control  agency  as  defined  in 
section  302(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(3)    FEOESAL   (JEUTirVING    AUTHORITY. — The 

term  Federal  certifying  authority  means,  in 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and.  In  the  case  of  air  pollution 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(4)  New  PROPERTY.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'new  property'  means 
property — 

"(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31 ,  1968,  or 

'•(B)r-  acquired  after  December  31,  1968. 
If  tlwx>rlglnal  use  of  the  property  com- 
mences with  the  taxpayer  and  commences 
after  such  date. 

In  applying  subsection  (f)  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
th«re  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  is  properly  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  after  December  31,  1968. 

"(e)  Authorization  or  Secritariis  of 
Interior  and  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  To  Set  Standards,  Etc. — 

"(1)  Performance  standards. — The  Fed- 
eral certifying  authority  shall  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  minimum  performance 
standards  for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  (1) 
(B),  taking  into  account  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  specifying  the  tolerance  of  such 
pollutants  and  contaminants  as  shall  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(2)  Phofttmaking  abatement  works 
etc.— The  Federal  certifying  authority  shall 
not  certify  any  property  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  to  the  extent  it  appears  that  (A) 
by  reason  of  profits  derived  through  the  re- 
covery of  wastes  or  otherwise  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  property,  its  costs  will  be  re- 
covered over  Its  actual  useful  life,  or  (B) 
such  property  would  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  without  regard 
to  the  need  to  abate  or  control  water  or  at- 
mospheric pollution  or  contamination. 

"(f)  Allocation  of  Basis. — In  the  case  of 
property  with  respect  to  which  an  election 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (a)  but  only 
a  portion  thereof  Is  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  properly 
allocated  between  the  portion  which  Is  so 
certified  and  the  portion  which  ts  not  so 
certified. 

"(g)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — In 
the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  pwson,  the 
deduction  shaU  be  computed  as  if  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowable  to  the  life  tenant 

"(h)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  determined 
with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section  1245  " 

(b)  Investment  CRKorr  Not  To  Be  Al- 
lowed—Section  48(a)(1)  (relating  to  def- 
inition of  "section  38  property")  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  term  does  not  include 


any  property  In  respect  of  which  an  election 
under  section  168  (relating  to  amortization 
of  pollution  control  faclUties)  has  been 
made." 

(c)   Conforming,  Etc.,  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Items  relating  to  sections  168  and 
169  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"Sec.  168.  Amortization  of  pollution  control 
facilities." 

(2)  The  heading  and  the  first  sentence 
of  section  642(f)  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  credits  and  deductions  of  estates  and 
trusts)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Amortization  of  Pollution  Control 
Facilities.— The  benefit  of  the  deductions 
for  amortization  of  pollution  control  faclll- 
Ues  provided  by  section  168  shall  be  allowed 
to  estates  and  trust  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  an  individual." 

(3)  Section  1082(a)(2)(B)  (relating  to 
basis  for  determining  gain  or  loss)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  169". 

(4)  Section  1238  (relating  to  amortization 
in  excess  of  depreciation)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "emergency  facilities"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "certified  pollution 
control  facilities". 

(5)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  gam  frcHn  disposition  of  certain  depreci- 
able property )  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)  and  by  inserting  after  such 
paragraph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(D),  its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments, attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  for 
amortization  is  allowed  under  section  168,"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (3)   (A)  and  (B); 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)    the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
than  any  property  described  in  subparagraph 
(B))  as  is  a  certified  pollution  control 
facility  which  has  an  adjusted  basis  in  which 
there  are  refiected  adjustments  for  amortiza- 
tion under  section  168." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  thU  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31.  1968. 

Sec  6.  Low  Income  Allowance. 
(a)   Allowance  of  Deduction. 

(1)  In  general.— Section  141(c)  (relating 
to  minimum  standard  deduction)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( c »   Low  Income  Allowance. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general.— The  low  Income  allow- 
ance Is  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)   the  basic  allowance,  and 

"(B)  the  additional  allowance. 

"(2)  Basic  allowance.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  basic  allowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 

"(A)    $200,  plus 

"(B)  $100,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

The  basic  allowance  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(3)  Additional  allowance. 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  additional  allowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  (If  any)  of  $900 
over  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  $100,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions,  plus 

"(11)  the  Income  phase-out. 

"(B)  Income  phase-out.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (11).  the  Income  phase-out 
is    an    amount   equal    to    one-half   of    the 
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amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of— 
"(1)  $1,100.  plus 

"(11)  $600,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

"(4)  Married  iNoiviDtTALs  filing  separate 
RETURNS.— In  the  case  of  a  married  taxpayer 
filing  a  separate  return — 

"(A)  the  low  Income  allowance  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance,  and 

"(B)    the  basic   allowance   Is   an   amount 
(not  in  excess  of  $500)  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
"(1)  $100.  plus 

"(11)  $100.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions. 

"(5)    Number    of   exemptions. — For   pur 
poses  of  this  subsection,  the  number  of  ex 
emptlons  Is  the  number  of  exemptions  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  vear 
under  section  151."^ 

(2)  Amendment  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  OF  SECTION  141— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  141  (relating  to  standard  de- 
ductlon)  are  amended  to  read  a«  follows- 

"(a)  Standard  Deduction. — Except  as  oth 
erwlse  provided  In  this  section,  the  standard 
deduction   referred   to   in   this   title   is   the 
larger  of  the  10-percent  standard  deduction 
or  the  low  Income  allowance. 

"(b)  10-Percent  Standard  Deduction  — 
The  10-percent  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  Income.  The  10-percent  standard  de- 
duction shall  not  exceed  $1,000,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married 
individual  such  deduction  shall  not  exceed 
$500." 

(3)  Amendment  op  subsection  (d)  op 
SECTION  141.— Section  141  (d)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "minimum  standard  deduction" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "low  income  allowance". 

(4)  Determination  of  marftal  status  — 
Section  143  (relating  to  determination  of 
marital  status)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
part—"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this  part— "■ 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Certain  Married  Individuals  Living 
Apart.— For  purposes  of  this  part.  If— 

"(1)  an  individual  who  is  married  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) )  and  who 
files  a  separate  return  maintains  as  his  home 
a  household  which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  a  dependent  (A)  who  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  152)  Is  a  son 
stepson,  daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the 
Individual,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  whom 
such  individual  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  under  section  151, 

"(2)  such  individual  furnishes  over  half 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  household 
during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  during  the  entire  taxable  year  such 
Individual's  spouse  Is  not  a  member  of  such 
household,  such  Individual  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  married." 

(5)  Conforming  amendment. — Section 
1304  (c)  (5)  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
Income  averaging)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  143"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  143(a)". 
(b)  Optional  Tax. — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  3  (relating  to  op- 
tional tax  If  adjusted  gross  Income  Is  less 
than  $5,000)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC    3.   OPTIONAL  tax   IT   ADJUSTED   CROSS  IN- 
COME IN  LESS   THAN    $6,100. 

"In  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1, 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  on  the 
taxable  Income  of  every  Individual  whose 
adjusted  gross  income  for  such  year  Is  less 
than  $6,100  and  who  has  elected  for  such 
year  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section, 
a  tax  as  follows: 
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(2)    HXTSBAKD   OB   mWK  FILINo' SXPASATX  KK- 

Tu»K. — Section  4(c)   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Httsbakd  ob  Wife  Filino  Skpbabatk 
Rbtdbn. — 

"(1)  A  husband  or  wife  may  not  elect  to 
pay  the  optional  tax  imposed  by  section  3 
If  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is  determined 
under  section  1  on  the  basis  of  taxable  In- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
flUng  a  separate  return  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the  tax  shown 
In  Table  IV  or  Table  V  of  section  3. 

"(3)  Table  V  of  section  3  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  flUng  a 
separate  return  If  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse 
Is  determined  with  regard  to  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction;  except  that  an  individ- 
ual described  In  section  141(d)  (2)  may  elect 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  to  pay  the  tax  shown 
In  Table  V  of  section  3  In  lieu  of  the  tax 
shown  in  Table  IV  of  section  3  For  purposes 
of  this  title,  an  election  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  treated  as  an  election  made 
under  section  141(d)  (2). 
.  "(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  de- 
terminaUon  of  marital  status  shall  be  made 
-under-sectlon  143." 

(3)  CONFOBMING  AMENDMINT. SCCtlOn  144 

U  amended  by  striking  out  "IS.OOO"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$6,100". 

(4)  Clbbical  AMBNDMiarr. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  In 
the  Item  relating  to  section  3  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$6,100". 

(c)  Tax  Not  Comptttkd  bt  Taxpayer. 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6014(a) 
(relating  to  election  by  taxpayer)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "less  than  $5,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "less  than  $6,100".  The 
last  sentence  of  section  6014(a)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  6014(b)  (relating  to  regula- 
tions) is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$5,000  or  more  but 
not  more  than  $5,200"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$6  100 
or  more",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
roUowlng:  "Such  regulations  may  provide 
that  the  credit  provided  for  by  section  37 
shall  be  aUowed  in  determining  the  amount 
payable  and  that  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  compute  the  tax  with  regard  to  a 
taxpayer's  status  as  a  head  of  hoxisehold  or 
as  a  surviving  spouse  in  the  case  of  a  head 
of  household  (as  defined  in  section  1(b) )  or 
a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2 
(b) )  electing  the  benefits  of  subsection  (a) ." 

(d)    Effectite    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 
Sec.  7.  Collection  of  Income  Tax  at  Soubce 
ON  Wages. 

(a)  Pehcentage  Method. — Section  3402(a) 
(relating  to  requirement  of  withholding)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exceed  the  number  of 
withholding  exemptions  claimed,  multlpUed 
by  the  amount  of  one  such  exemption  as 
shown  in  the  table  in  subsection  (b)(1)" 
arid  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "exceed  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions 
claimed.  multlpUed  by  the  amount  of  one  ., 
such  exemption  as  shown  in  the  table  in 
subsection  (b)  (1)  (A),  and  (U),  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  after  December  31,  1969  the 
amount  of  the  additional  low  Income  ailow- 
ajice  determined  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(B)-;  »uoi«v 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1969"  in 
paragraph  (l)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1970"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Jtily  1,  1969"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof 
"January  1,  1970";  and 


June  30,  1969 


(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  and  before  July  1,  1970: 

"Table  1 — If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  employee  is  WEKKLT 

"(a)  Single  Person— Including  Head  of 
Household: 


"If  the  amount  of 
wages  is: 


The  amount  of  income 
tax  to  be  withheld 
shall  be: 

Not  over  $4 $0. 

Over  $4   but  not 

over  $13 14%  of  excess  over  $4. 

Over  $13  but  not 
over  $23 $1.26,  plus  15%  of  ex- 
cess over  $13. 
Over  $23  but  not 

over  $85 $2.76,  plus  18%  of  ex- 
cess over  $23. 
Over  $85  but  not 
over  $169 $13.92,  plus  21  %  of  ex- 
cess over  $85. 
Over  $169  but  not 
over  $212 $31.56,  plus  26%  of  ex- 
cess over  $169. 
Over  $212 $42.74,  plus  31  %  of  ex- 
cess over  $212. 
"(b)  Married  Person: 


•Table  3— Oonttnued 
"(b)  Married  Person  (continued): 
Over  $338   but   not 

over  $681 $66.81,  plus  21%  of 

_  excess  over  $338 

Over  $681   but  not 

over  $846. $127.84,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $68i 

Over  $846 $170.74,  plus  31^.  of 

excess  over  $846. 
"Table  3— If  the  payroU  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  Is  SEMIMONTHLY 
"(a)  Single    Person    Including    Head    of 
Household: 


"If 


the    amount 
wages  is: 


of 


"If  the  amount  of 
wages  is: 


The  amount  of  Income 
tax  to  be  withheld 
shaU  be: 

Not  over  $4 $o. 

Over  $4   but  not 

over  $23 14%  of  excess  over  $4. 

Over  $23  but  not 
over  $58 $266,  plus  15%  of  ex- 
cess over  $23. 
Over  $58  but  not 
over  $169 $7.91,  plus  18%  of  ex- 
cess over  $58. 
Over  $169  but  not 

over  $340 $27.89,  plus  21  %  of  ex- 
cess over  $169. 
Over  $340  but  not 
over  $423 $63.80.  plus  26%  of  ex- 
cess over  $340. 
Over  $423 $85.38,  plus  31  %  of  ex- 
cess over  $423. 

"Table  2 — If  the  payroU  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  BIWEEKLY 

"(a)  Single    Person— Including    Head    of 
Household : 


The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $8 $0. 

Over  $8  but  not  over 
$29 14%  of  excess  over 

^  W. 

Over    $29    but    not 

over  $50. $2.94,  plus   16% 

excess  over  $29 
Over    $60    but    not 

over  $183 $6.09,   plus    18% 

excess  over  $60 
Over  $183   but  not 

over  $367 $30.03,  plus  21% 

_  excess  over  $183. 

Over  $367  but  not 

over  $458 $68.67,  plus  26%   of 

excess  over  $367. 

Over  $458.. $92.33,  plus  31%  of 

excess  over  $458. 
"(b)  Married  P»son: 
"If     the     amount    of 
wages  Is: 


of 


of 


of 


'If 


the    amount 
wages  is: 


of 


The  amount  of  In- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shaU  be: 

Not  over  $8 $0. 

Over  $8  but  not  over 

$27 14%  of  excess  over 

$8. 
Over    $27    but    not 
over  $46 $2.66,   plus    15%    of 

excess  over  $27. 
Over    $46    but    not 

over  $169 $6.51,   plus   18%    of 

excess  over  $46. 
Over  $169   but  not 

over  $338. $27.65,  plus  21%  of 

excess  over  $169. 
Over   $338   but   not 

over  $423 $63.14.  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $338. 

Over  $423 $85.24,  plus  31%  of 

excess  over  $423 
"(b)  Married  Person:  ' 

If    the    amount    of       The  amount  of  In- 
w»ge  is:  come    tax    to    be 

withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $8 $0. 

Over    $8     but    not 

over  $46 14%  of  excess  over 

$8. 
Over    $46    but    not 

over  $115 $6.32.   plus    16%    of 

excess  over  $46. 
Over  $115  but  not 

over  $338 $15.67,  plus  18%   of 

excess  over  $116. 


The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall 
be: 

Not  over  $8 $0. 

Over  $8  but  not  over 

$60  14%    of  excess  over 

$8. 
Over    $60    but    not 

over  $126. $5.88.   plus   15%    of 

_  excess  over  $50. 

Over   $126   but  not 

over  $367 $17.13,  plus  18%  of 

_  excess  over  $125. 

Over   $367   but   not 

over  $738 $60.69,  plus  21%   of 

excess  over  $367. 
Over   $738   but   not 

over  $917... $138.60,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $738. 

Over  $917 $185.14,  plus  31%  of 

excess  over  $917. 
"Table  4— If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  MONTHLY 
"(a)  Single    Person— Including    Head    of 
Household: 


"If     the    amoimt 
wages  is: 


of 


The  amount  of  In- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall 
be: 

Not  over  $17 $0. 

Over    $17    but    not 

over  $58 14%   of  excess  over 

$17 
Over    $58    but    not 
over  $100 ._     $5.74,    plus    15%    of 

excess  over  $68. 
Over   $100   but   not 

over  $367 $12.04,  plus  18%   of 

excess  over  $100. 
Over   $367   but   not 

over  $733 $60.10,  plus  21 '"^   of 

excess  over  $367. 
Over   $733   but   not 

over  $917... $136  96.  plus  26^^  of 

excess  over  $733. 

Over  $917 $184.80,  plus  31 T  of 

excess  over  $917. 
(b)  Married  Person: 
"If     the     amount    of      The  amoimt  of  In- 
wages  Is:  come   tax   to  be 

withheld   shall 
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"Tabl«  4 — Continued 
(b)  Married  Person  (continued) : 

Not  over  $17 $0. 

Ov«r    $17    but    not 

over  $100 14%   of  excess  over 

$17. 
Over   $100   but  not 

over  $260 $11.62,  plus  16%  of 

excess  over  $100. 
Over  $250   but  not 

over  $733 $34.12,  plus  18%  of 

excess  over  $250. 
Over   $733    but   not 

over  $1,476 $121.06,  plus  21%  of 

excess  over  $733. 
Over  $1,476  but  not 

over  $1,833 $276.88,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $1,476. 

Over  $1,833 $369.96,  plus  31%  of 

excess  over  $1,833. 

■Table  5 — If  the  payroU  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  QUARTERLY 
"(a)    Single    Person — ^Including    Head    of 
Household: 

"If    the    amount    at 
wages  is: 


The  amount  of  in- 
oome    tax    to    be 
withheld  shaU  be: 
Not  over  $50 $0. 


Over    $60    but 
over  $176 


not 


14%    Of 
$50. 


excess  over 


Over  $176  but  not 

over  $300 $17.50,  plus  15%  of 

excess  over  $175. 
Over  $300  but  not 

over  $1,100 $36.26,  plus  18%>  of 

excess  over  $300. 
Over  $1,100  but  not 

over  $2,200 $180.26,  plus  21%  of 

excess  over  $1,100. 
Over  $2,200  but  not 

over  $2,760 $411.25,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $2,200. 

Over   $2,760 $654.26,  plus  31%  of 

excess  over  $2,750. 
"(b)  Married  Person 
"If  the  amount  of 
wages  is: 


The  amount  of  In- 
come   tax    to    be 
withheld  shall  be: 
Not  over  $50.. $0. 


Over    $50    but 
over  $300 


not 


14%    of 
$60. 


excess  over 


Over   $300   but   not 
over  $760 $35,  plus  16%  of  ex- 
cess over  $300. 
Over  $750   but   not 

over  $2,200 $102.50,  plus  18%,  of 

excess  over  $750. 
Over  $2,200  but  not 

over  $4,425 $363.50,  plus  21%  of 

excess  over  $2,200. 
Over  $4,425  but  not 

over  $5,500 $830.75,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $4,425. 

Over   $5,500 $1,110.26,   plus   31% 

of      excess      over 
$6,500. 

•Table  6 — If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  SEMIANNUAL 
"(a)    Single    Person — Including   Head    of 
Household: 


If    the    amount    of 
wages  is: 

Not  over  $100 

Over   $100   but   not 
over  $360 

Over  $350   but  not 
over  $600 

Over  $600  but  not 
over  $2,200 

Over  $2,200  but  not 
over  $4,400 


The  amoimt  of  in- 
come   tax    to    be 
withheld  shaU  be: 
$0. 

14%   of  excess  over 
$100. 

$36,   plus    15%      of 
excess  over  $350. 

$72.50,  plus  18%   of 
excess  over  $600. 

$360.50,  plus  21%  of 
excess  over  $2,200. 


"Table  6 — Continued 
(a)  Single  Person    (continued) : 
Over  $4,400  but  not 

over  $5,500 $822.60,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $4,400. 

Over  $5,500 $1,108.50,  plus  31% 

of      excess      over 
$5,600. 


"Table  8— If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  Is  a  DAILY  payroU  or  a 
MISCELLANEOUS  PERIOD 
"(a)  Single    Person — Including    Head    of 

Household: 


"(b)  Married  Person: 

"If     the     amount    of 
wages  is: 


The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall 
be: 

Not  over  $100 $0. 

Over  $100   but  not 

over  $600 14%   of  excess  over 

$100. 
Over   $600   but   not 

over    $1,600 $70,  plus  15%  of  ex- 
cess over  $600. 
Over  $1,500  but  not 
over  $4,400 $205,  plus  18%  of  ex- 
cess over  $1,500. 
Over  $4,400  but  not 
over    $8,850 $727,  plus  21  %o  of  ex- 
cess over  $4,400. 
Over  $8,850  but  not 

over  $11,000 $1,661.50,   plus   26% 

of      excess      over 
$8,850. 

Over    $11,000. $2,220.50,    plus    31%, 

Of      excess      over 
$11,000. 
"Table  7 — If  the  payroll  period  with  respect 
to  an  employee  is  ANNUAL 
"(a)    Single    Person — Including    Head    of 
Household: 

"If    the    amount 
wages  is: 


of 


Not  over  $200 $0. 


The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall 
be: 


Over   $200   but   not 
over  $700 

Over  $700  but  not 
over  $1,200 

Over  $1,200  but  not 
over    $4,400 

Over  $4,400  but  not 
over    $8,800 

Over  $8,800  but  not 
over    $11,000 

Over   $11,000 


"(b)  Married  Person: 

"If     the    amount    of 
wages  is: 


Not  over  $200 

Over  $200   but  not 
over  $1,200 

Over  $1,200  but  not 
over    $3,000 

Over  $3,000  but  not 
over    $8,800 

Over  $8,800  but  not 
over  $17,700 

Over  $17,700  but  not 
over  $22,000 


Over  $22,000 


14%  of  excess  over 
$200. 

$70,  plus  15%  of 
excess  over  $700. 

$145,  plus  18%  of 
excess  over  $1,200. 

$721,  plus  21%,  of 
excess  over  $4,400. 

$1,645,  plus  26%  of 
excess  over  $8,800. 

$2,217,  plus  31  %o  of 
excess  over  $11,- 
000. 


The  amount  of  in- 
come   tax    to    be 
withheld       shall 
be: 
$0. 

14%   of  excess  over 
$200. 

$140,    plus    16%    of 
excess  over  $1^00. 

$410.    plus    18%    of 
excess  over  $3,000. 

$1,464,  plus  21%  of 
excess  over  $8,800. 

$3,323,  plus  26%   of 

excess    over    $17,- 

700. 
$4,441,  plus  31%  of 

excess    over    $22,- 

000. 


"If  the  amoimt  of 
wages,  divided  by 
the  number  of 
days  in  the  pay- 
roll period,  is: 


Not  over  $0.50... 
Over   $0.50   but 
over  $1.90 


not 


Over  $1.90  but  not 
oyer  $3.30 

Over  $3.30  but  not 
over  $12.10 

Over  $12.10  but  not 
over  $24  10 

Over  $24.10  but  not 
over  $30.10 

Over  $30.10 


The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall  be 
the  following 
amount  multi- 
plied by  the 
number  of  days 
in  such  period: 
$0. 

14%  Of  excess  over 
$0.50. 

$0.20,  plus  16%  of 
excess  over  $1.90. 

$0.41,  plus  18%  of 
excess  over  $3.30. 

$1.99,  plus  21%,  of 
excess  over  $12.10 

$4.51.  plus  26%,  of 
excess  over  $24.10. 

$6.07,  plus  31%  of 
excess  over  $30.10. 


"(b)  Married  Person: 

"If  the  amount  of 
wages,  divided  by 
the  number  of 
days  in  the  pay- 
roll period,  is: 


Not  over  $0.50 

Over  $0.50  but  not 
over  $3.30 

Over  $3.30  but  not 
over  $8.20 

Over  $8.20  but  not 
OTCr  $24.10 

Over  $24.10  but  not 
over  $48.60 

Over  $48.50  but  not 
over  $60.30 

Over   $60.30 


The  amount  of  In- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall  be 
the  following 
amount  multi- 
plied by  the 
number  of  days 
in  such  period : 


$0. 

14%  of  excess  over 
$0.50. 

$0.39,  plus  16%  of 
excess  over  $3.30. 

$1.13,  plus  18%  of 
excess  over  $8  20. 

$3.99,  plus  21  %e  of 
exoess  over  $24.10. 

$9.11.  plus  26%  of 
excess  over  $48.60. 

$12.18,  plus  31%  of 
excess  over  60.30." 

(b)  AoornoNAL  Low  Incoue  Allow- 
ance.— Section  3402(b)(1)  (relating  to  per- 
centage method  of  withholding)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "  (A) "  after  "  (1) "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(B)  The  additional  low  income  allowance 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  the  amount 
shown  in  column  1  of  the  foUowlng  table — 

"(1)  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
number  of  exemptions  claimed  multiplied  by 
the  amount  shown  in  column  2  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  and 

"(11)  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  one- 
half  of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3401(a))  for  the  payroU  period. 


AddKional  low  income 
allowance 


"Payroll  period 


Col.  I 


Col.  2 


Weekly 

Biweekly 

Semimonthly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Semiannual 

Annual 

Daily  or  miscellaneous  (per 
day  of  such  perkxl) 


$27. 90 

55.80 

60.40 

120.80 

362.50 

725.00 

1,450.00 

4.00 


U80 

7.70 

8.30 

16.70 

50.00 

100.00 

200.00 

.55- 
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(c)  Wage  Bracket  Withholoinc. — Section 
3402(0)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  withhold- 
ing) Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Wage  bracket  wrrHHOLOiNC. — At  the 
election  of  the  employer  with  respect  to  any 
employee,  the  employer  shall  deduct  and 
withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to  such  em- 
ployee a  tax  (in  lieu  of  the  tax  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  subsection 
(a))  determined  in  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  b*  the  same 
as  the  tables  contained  in  this  subsection  a* 
in  effect  Ijefore  June  1.  1969,  except  the 
amounts  set  forth  as  amounts  and  rates  of 
tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  table  7  contained 
In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  (whichever  Is 
applicable)  of  subsection  (a)  and  of  the  ad- 
ditional low  income  allowance  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(B).";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6) 

(d)  Ejtective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  la)  and  (c)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  June  30, 
1969.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  December  31,  1969 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
In  onfer  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MoNACAN.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R.  12290)  to  continue  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  commimication 
services  for  temporai-y  periods,  to  termi- 
nate the  investment  credit,  to  provide  a 
low-income  allowance  for  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  453.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY   MR. 
CH.^MBERLAIN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chambeslain  moves  to  recommit  the 
bUl  (H.R.  12290)  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and 'Means  with  instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendments  : 

On  page  6,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  21,  and  insert: 
"Sec.  3.  Continuation  of  Excise  Taxes  on 
Commttnications  Services. 

On  page  6,  line  22  and  on  page  7,  lines 
4  and  8,  strike  out  "(1)",  "{2)'\  and  "(3)". 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)",  "(b)".  and 
"(c)",  respectively. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous   question  was  ordered. 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is.  Does  this  langup,ge  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  strike  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  is  in  the  afSrmative. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  urge  defeat  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  an  answer  to  the  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
information  I  seek. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  21C.  nays  205,  answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


Albert 
Ale.xander 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Beau,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
BolUr.g 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broolcs 
Brooznfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cramer 
Cunninghtun 
Oaddarto 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 


I  Roll  No.  97 1 

YEAS — 210 

Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer  • 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erie  n  born 
Ksch 

Eshleman 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Prellnghuysen 
Frey 
Prledel 
Goldwater 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
Mcculloch 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
May 
Mayne 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Morton 
Moeher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Patman 
Felly 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
QiUe 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Reld,  ni. 
Reid.  NY. 
ReUel 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Robison 
Rogers,  Pis. 
Ron  an 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Ruppe 


Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Caffery 
Carey 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  CaUf . 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Farbstein 
Felghan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

UdaU 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

NAYS — 205 


Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitehurgt 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 


Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Galtflanakis 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hoiifield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Minlsb 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 


Moss 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
ONeal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Phllbin 
Podell 
Price.  111. 
Pucinskl 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Rodino 
.  Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Scott 
Shipley 
SUk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Tieman 
Tunney 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Weicker 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 
Chamberlain      Clawaon,  Del 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Cahill 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Goodling 
Hubert 


Klrwan 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lujan 

O'Konskl 


O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Pimle 
Powell 
Stephens 
Thompson,  N.J. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Hubert   for,   with  Mr.   Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 
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Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr  Len- 
non against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Pimle  for,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
cahill. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  and  Mr.  WATKINS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Pirnie  ) .  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr.  Lipscomb  ) .  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
am.endments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  8644)  entitled  "An  act  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots." 


THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

I  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
Ixis  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  has  recently  become 
aware  of  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Several 
weekly  magazines,  such  as  Time  and 
Newsweek,  have  chosen  to  feature  this 
conflict  on  their  front  covers. 

As  one  of  those  who  firmly  believes  in 
the  civilian  review  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
I  welcome  the  recent  feature  of  Parade 
magazine  as  another  sign  of  public  re- 
sponsiveness to  this  most  vital  issue. 

It  is  more  than  fitting  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  New  York,  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  should  be  featured  on  the 
cover  of  this  magazine.  Congressman 
McCarthy  has  courageously  pursued  this 
fight  in  spite  of  criticism  from  the  mili- 


tary as  well  as  from  Members  from  tills 
great  body. 

Congressman  McCarthy  was  origi- 
nally alone  in  his  fight,  but  through  his 
efforts  many  Americans  are  now  aware 
of  this  problem. 

The  Congressman  from  New  York  has 
Indeed  performed  a  service  for  the  entire 
Nation  by  pursuing  these  investigations 
of  the  military's  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  practices. 

So  that  all  of  our  colleagues  can  have 
this  article  available,  I  would  like  to  enter 
it  into  the  Record  : 

Chemical-Biological  Warfare — CBW — 
What    You    Should    Know    About    It 

(By  Derek  Norcross) 
Washington,  D.C. — One  evening  several 
months  ago  Congressman  Richard  McCarthy, 
42.  a  Democrat  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  sit- 
ting with  his  attractive,  honey-blonde  wife 
Gall  in  the  living  room  of  their  suburban 
Maryland  home. 

They  had  Just  succeeded  in  putting  to  bed 
the  last  of  their  five  children  and  were  in- 
tently watching  an  NBC  television  program 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Gall  McCarthy  was  horrified  to  learn  that 
the  U.S.  was  manufacturing  poison  gas  and 
breeding  germs  that  could  annihilate  entire 
populations. 

After  the  program.  Gall  fixed  her  husband 
with  an  accusative  look  and  said,  "You're  a 
Congressman.  What  do  you  know  about  all 
this?- 

■Nothing,"  admitted  McCarthy,  a  five-year 
veteran  of  Capitol  Hill.  "But  I'll  see  what  I 
can  find  out." 

Next  morning  Dick  McCarthy  phoned  two 
colleagues  from  New  York — Reps.  Otis  Pike 
and  Samuel  Stratton,  both  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee — but  they, 
too,  admitted  somewhat  sheepishly  that  they 
didn't  know  very  much  about  CBW  (the 
official  terminology  for  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Warfare).  They  suggested  that  he 
check  with  the  Army. 

"I  pursued  the  matter,"  McCarthy  says, 
"because  I  represent  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  believe  they're  entitled  to  know 
how  the  Army  is  spending  their  money,  what 
the  Army  is  developing  in  the  way  of  new 
weapons,  especially  germs  and  gas." 

Nowhere  in  the  annual  posture  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  CBW  men- 
tioned. Pentagon  policy,  in  recent  years,  has 
been  one  largely  of  silence  and  secrecy. 

Last  summer,  however.  University  of  Colo- 
rado scientists  complained  that  hundreds 
of  tanks,  filled  with  enough  nerve  gas  to  de- 
stroy the  world,  were  stored  dangerously 
above  ground  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
near  Denver.  Supported  by  Denverites  and 
their  Congressman,  tliey  pressured  the  Army 
into  moving  the  tanks.  Most  of  the  gas  was 
shipped  to  Utah,  whose  Rep.  Sherman  Lloyd 
is  "personally  satisfied"  that  whatever  dan- 
gers there  may  be  are  "remote  dangers." 

In  October  the  CBS  network  telecast  a 
two-parter  on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. NBC  then  followed  with  a  similar  pro- 
gram. In  April,  The  New  York  Times,  re- 
ported that  the  U.S.  was  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  on  the  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  program  and 
keeping  it  a  closely  guarded  secret. 

changing   PtTBLIC'S    MINDS 

In  response  to  the  public's  growing  con- 
cern with  CBW — the  concern  is  particularly 
evident  on  university  campuses — the  Penta- 
gon has  embarked  on  carefully  arranged  dis- 
closures designed  to  curb  potential  antl-CBW 
feeling. 

"We're  in  the  process  of  changing  the  pub- 
lic's mind,"  one  Pentagon  spokesman  In- 
formed a  reporter.  "We're  trying  to  accultur- 
ate  the  public  to  deal  with  reality.  This  Is 
government's  responsibility." 


In  line  with  this  new  policy  the  Army  re- 
sponded to  McCarthy's  Inquiry  by  arranging 
for  Brig  Gen.  James  A.  Hebbeler,  chief  of 
CBW  operations,  to  speak  with  interested 
Congressmen.  On  March  4th,  Oen.  Hebbeler 
briefed  19  members  of  the  House. 

"Prankly,"  says  McCarthy,  who  served  with 
the  Navy  in  World  War  II  and  with  the  Army 
in  the  Korean  War.  "I  didn't  find  the  briefing 
very  helpful.  It  didn't  answer  the  questions 
of  public  policy." 

McCarthy  thereupon  sent  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Gerard  Smith,  Ambassador  to  the  UN 
Charles  Yost,  and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Presi- 
dential Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

He  then  made  a  speech  about  CBW  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

"I  believe,"  he  states,  "that  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  activities  are  shrouded  in 
unnecessary  secrecy.  I  get  the  impression 
that  the  security  curtain  is  parted  only  when 
it  serves  the  advocates  of  the  programs.  I 
found  the  replies  to  my  letters  heartening  in 
some  respects  but  deeply  disturbing  in  most 
others." 

First,  it  is  important  to  know  that  "the 
U.S.  is  not  a  party  to  any  treaty  now  in  force, 
that  prohibits  or  restricts  the  use  in  warfare 
of  toxic  or  non-toxic  gases,  or  smoke  or  in- 
cendiary materials  or  of  bacteriological  war- 
fare." 

In  1925  at  a  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence we  suggested  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  join  us  in  signing  tbe  Geneva  Proto- 
col outlawing  the  use  in  war  of  poison  gas 
and  death-dealing  bacteria. 

Most  Americans,  however,  don't  realize 
that  the  U.S.,  because  of  Senate  obstruction, 
never  signed  the  treaty.  Nevertheless,  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
the  U.S.  would  not  be  the  first  to  use  poison 
gas  and  bacteriological  warheads. 

There  is  controversy  over  the  use  of  vari- 
ous non-lethal  gases  In  Vietnam  such  as  CS, 
a  powerful  tear  gas;  CN.  a  milder  tear  gas, 
and  DM,  an  irritant  known  as  Adamslte  gas. 
Some  contend  these  are  no  more  dangerous 
than  the  tear  gases  used  for  mob  control  and 
to  rout  out  criminals  by  American  police. 

Soviet  Russia.  China,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain — all  signed  and  ratified  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  By  signing  the 
treaty,  however,  none  of  these  nations  ab- 
dicated its  right  to  establish  research  and 
development  programs. 

PENTAGON    EXPLAINS 

Pentagon  spokesmen  point  out  that  the 
military  has  the  mission  of  protecting  the 
U.S.  against  chemical  and  germ  warfare.  In 
order  to  develop  antidotes  to  these  lethal 
gases,  the  spokesmen  said,  they  must  keep  up 
with  Russians  in  researching  CBW.  They  also 
claim  there's  nothing  sinister  in  the  se- 
crecy, that  CBW  preparations  are  no  more 
classified  than  nuclear  and  other  military 
developments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  and  China 
are  both  well  equipped  with  CBW  arsenals, 
although  each  country  has  declared  it  will 
never  use  such  weapons  offensively. 

A^  for  the  U.S. — information  is  hard  to 
come  by.  Reportedly  the  Pentagon  has  en- 
tered into  CBW  research  arrangements  with 
at  least  40  universities  in  this  country  as 
well  as  with  universities  and  laboratories  in 
West  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Belgium. 

The  LoTidon  Times  reported  recently  that 
the  Pentagon  had  established  27  contracts 
with  universities  in  Japan. 

Le  rrtbune  des  Nations  in  France  claimed 
that  the  Pentagon  is  working  closely  with 
German  scientists  in  secret  laboratories  at 
Marburg.  Oberpfaffenhofen  and  Hamburg. 

The  U.S.  has  a  joint  research  agreement 
with  Canada  and  Great  Britain  on  the  test- 
ing of   poisonous  gas  and  deadly  bacteria. 
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Buppoflsdly  In  the  vicinity  of  Suffield,  Can- 
ada. 

Our  Army  U  known  to  b«  fleld-t«stlng 
CBW  agents  In  Panama,  Hawaii,  Qreenland 
and  Alaska.  Chemical  defoliation  agents  are 
field-tested  In  Thailand  before  use  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Seymour   Hersh,   a   former  Pentagon   re- 
porter for  the  Associated  Press,  provides  an 
up-to-date  report  on  CBW  Installations  in 
the  U.S.  In  his  book.  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare:  America's  Hidden  Arsenal. 
The  major  CBW  bases  In  the  U.S.  are: 
Ft.  Detrlck,  Md.  Located  50  miles  north- 
west of  Washington,  D.C.,  this  base  Is  head- 
quarters for  the  nation's  biological  war  re- 
search program.  The  fort  was  set  up  here 
during  World  War  n,  cultivated  brucellosis 
bacteria  which  causes  undulant  fever  In  man, 
gradually  expanded  to  the  point  where  It 
now  reportedly  employs  some  600  researchers 
who   experiment   with   viruses  and   various 
bacteria  on  animals.  A  large  share  of  the 
nation's  mlUtary  experimentation  on  anU- 
crop  agents  and  defoliants  U  conducted  In  a 
comer  of  the  base  where,  behind  high-wire 
fences,  groups  of  scientists  work  Industri- 
ously In  a  cluster  of  greenhouses. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Opened  In  1942.  the  base 
serves  as  packager  and  producer  of  smoke 
bombs,  Incendiary  munitions,  and  riot-con- 
trol agants.  It  la  also  the  main  center  for  the 
massive  production  and  processing  of  biologi- 
cal agents.  Germs  are  brewed,  then  loaded 
Into  bombs,  shells,  and  other  munitions 
then  stored  In  more  than  250  earth-covered 
vaults  caUed  "Igloos."  A  few  of  these  germs 
which  are  developed  through  mutations 
could  wipe  out  the  populaUon  over  a  wide 
area  U  they  ever  got  loose.  Yet  there  have 
been  more  than  720  accidents  at  Pine  Bluff, 
at  least  half  of  them  Involving  Infectious 
organlams. 

Dugway  Proving  Groimd,  Utah.  This  base 
serves   as  a  testing  ground   for  nerve  gas 
other  gases,   many  CBW  agents.  In  March 
1968.  6000  sheep  perished  on  ranges  near  the 
Dugway   test   area.   UntU   last   month    the 
Army  had  never  admitted  that  Its  nerve  gas 
killed    the    animals,    though    It    had    paid 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  claims 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.  Oldest  of  the  CBW 
bases.  It  dates  back  to  World  War  I    For- 
merly used  for  the  production  of  gas  muni- 
tions. It  changed  over  to  a  research  and  de- 
velopment  center  after  World  War  U    Its 
scientists  performed  outstanding  work  on  a 
German-developed   nerve   gas   caUed   Sarin 
but  are  now  hard  at  work  on  a  variety  of 
chemical  weapons.  These,  according  to  The 
Detroit  News,  are  "tested  on  mice,  animals 
and   eventually  human   volimteers."  Edge- 
wood  ia  now  the  final  InspecUon  center  for 
aU  chemicals  and  chemical  weapons.  Includ- 
ing such  psycho-chemical  Incapacltants  as 
LSD  and  others  of  similar  nature. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  This  17  750-acre 
base  ten  miles  from  Denver  served  as  the 
main  production  faclUty  for  Sarin  until  1957 
when  production  was  halted.  The  arsenal 
stays  busy,  however,  filing  rockets  and 
bombs  with  the  deadly  nerve  gas. 

Newport  Chemical  Plant,  Ind.  This  instal- 
lation in  peaceful  farm  country  on  the  west- 
em  edge  of  Indiana  near  Danville,  111.,  is  the 
Army's  main  production  plant  for  VX,  an 
Imported  nerve  gas  more  effective  than  Sarin 
How  much  do  these  installations  cost  the 
American  taxpayer?  The  Pentagon  says  $360 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969;  Congressional 
sources  Indicate  the  figure  is  closer  to  $700 

million 

A  few  questions  posed  by  Sen.  Gavlord 
Nelson  (D.,  Wis.) : 

1.  What  are  the  official  poUclea  for  the  use 
of  CBW  weapons  In  the  event  that  they  are 
used  by  a  foreign  aggressor  against  us? 

2.  Who  makes  the  decision  to  deploy 
anthrax,  the  plague,  or  a  lethal  nerve  gas? 

3.  What  are  the  ground  rules? 

4.  What  have  they  been  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam? 

5.  What  are  the  deterrent  factors  in  a  pro- 


gram of  chemical  and  biological  prepared- 

6.  How  do  we  militarily  defend  against  a 
CBW  attack?  -a-'^*  » 

7.  If  the  purpose  of  our  preparednebs  is 
to  prevent  surprise,  what  specific  steps  have 
been  taken  to  detect  a  surprise? 

8.  What  commitments  have  we  taken  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical arms  race? 

At  the  start  of  World  War  n,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  deUneated  the  Ameri- 
can poUcy  on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. 

"Use  of  such  weapons."  he  declared,  "has 
been  outlawed  by  the  general  opinion  of 
civilized  mankind.  This  country  has  not  U6ed 
them,  and  I  hope  we  wUl  never  be  com- 
pelled to  use  them.  I  state  categortcaUy  that 
we  shall  under  no  circumstances  resort  to 
the  use  of  such  weapons  unless  they  are 
first  used  by  our  enemies." 

During  World  War  n,  in  preparation  for 
a  possible  threat  by  Nazi  Germany,  the  U  S 
began  a  research  program  on  biological 
agents.  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cold  War 
that  followed.  CBW  research  and  stockplline 
were  accelerated. 

In  1967  Cyrus  Vance,  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  "As  long  as  other  iw- 
tlons  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  maintain 
large  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
grams, we  beUeve  we  must  maintain  our 
defensive  and  retaliatory  capacities." 

One  of  Senator  Nelson's  vital  questions 
unanswered  by  the  government,  U  whether 
CBW  agents  are  actual  deterrents. 

Aren't  nuclear  weapons  a  sufficient  deter- 
rent to  prevent  any  nation  from  attacking 
the  U.S.  with  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons? Moreover,  if  the  U.S.  maintains  CBW 
only  in  "defensive  and  retaliatory  capaci- 
ties," what  is  the  explanaUon  for  the  use 
of  gas  and  chemicals  In  Vietnam? 

"Although  we  state  that  we  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol."  says 
Congressman  McCarthy,  "we  are  using  tear 
gas  to  help  In  killing  the  enemy  in  Vietnam 
and  we  are  using  chemicals  as  an  anti- 
food  weapon  and  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  well  have  a  long-term  destructive  effect 
on  the  Vietnamese  countryside.  This  latter 
policy  seems  unlikely  to  win  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  the  imcommitted  in  Vietnam. 
"I  ask:  who  is  responsible  for  this  change 
in  our  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policy?  Did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  decide  to  use  tear  gas  and  defoUants? 
Did  the  mlUtary  decide?  Has  Congress 
agreed  to  this  change  of  policy?  Do  the 
American  people  accept  this  new  poUcy  as 
one  in  keeping  with  the  principles  and  moral 
precepts  of  our  RepubUc?" 
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If  such  efforts  to  clarify  American  policv 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  prove 
successful,  the  nation  will  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  GaU  McCarthy,  who  said  to  her 
husband  one  night,  "You're  a  Congressman 
What  do  you  know  about  all  this?" 


GENERAL  HERSHEY:  THE  SORE 
LOSER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  time 
again  the  question  must  be  asked,  are  we 
a  government  of  laws  or  men.  Now  and 
then  someone  in  high  public  and  ap- 
pointive office  decides  that  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  abide  by  fair  play  or  our  ju- 
dicial process. 

One  such  example  relates  to  the  recent 
action  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  In 
October  1967,  the  General  sent  a  letter 
throughout  the  Selective  Service  System 
over  his  signature  as  Director  which 
stated  : 

Demonstrations,  when  they  become  Illegal 
have  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce 
such  evidence  that  relates  to  the  basis  for 
classification.  ...  A  local  board,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information,  may  reopen  ihe 
classification  of  the  registrant,  and  classUy 
him  anew.  .  .  ." 

The  letter  concluded: 

All  elements  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem are  lu-ged  to  expedite  responsive  cla&si- 
flcatlon  and  the  proceesdng  of  delinquents  to 
the  greateet  poesible  extent  consistent  with 
sound  procedure. 


June  30,  1969 
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A   qUABT  OP  DEATH 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  people 
know  precious  little  about  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  They  do  not  know,  for 
example,  that  the  gas  from  a  single  bomb 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  the  size  of 
a  quart  fruit  Jar.  could  klU  as  one  chemical 
warfare  colonel  explains,  "every  Uvlng  thine 
in  a  cubic  mile." 

They  do  not  know  that  between  1964  and 
1962  there  were  more  than  3300  accidents 
minor  and  major,  at  Ft.  Detrlck.  About 
400  men  were  Infected  as  a  result.  In  one 
Instance  a  worker  caught  pneumonic  plague 
a  highly  infectious  disease.  He  also  happened 
to  work  as  a  lifeguard  at  a  swimming  pool. 
The  public  IB  woefully  ignorant,  and  the 
Congress  has  been  alarmingly  negligent 
about  CBW.  Thanks  to  Rep.  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy, however,  and  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
the  Congress  seems  to  be  coming  alive  on 
the  subject. 

Says  Nelson:  "We  .  .  .  need  to  review  the 
entire  scope  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. What  is  significant  is  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  which  has  surrounded  our  actions 
in  CBW  work.  This  cloak  of  secrecy  must 
be  removed." 


The  intent  of  that  letter  was  clear,  it 
was  to  intimidate  by  the  threat  of  1-A 
classification  those  who  wish  to  speaJc 
out.  protest  and  demonstrate  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  A^ain.  as  so  often  has 
occurred  in  our  history  the  Federal 
courts  of  this  country  rescued  us  from 
the  uncontrolled  power  sought  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  public  official. 

In  June  6  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  apart  from  specific 
draft  violations,  "a  registrant's  protest 
activities  are  not  to  be  considered  in 
determining  his  selective  service  classi- 
fication." The  court  said,  "we  think  the 
deferment  policy  works  a  pronounced 
chilling  effect  on  legal  or  protected 
conduct." 

One  would  think  that  the  general  who 
believes  so  strongly  In  carrying  out  the 
law  would  immediately  advise  the  local 
selective  service  boards  that  his  original 
letter  to  them  was  now  In  violation  of 
the  law  and  should  be  disregarded.  In- 
stead, contemptuously,  he  has  said  that 
he  would  take  no  action  to  notify  them 
of  the  appellate  judgment  which  termed 
his  advice  iUegal  and  possibly  uncon- 
stitutional. 

This  obstinate  refusal  of  General 
Hershey  to  notify  local  boards  makes 
him  not  only  a  sore  loser  but,  more  im- 
portant, frustrates  tlie  court's  expecta- 
tion that  compliance  with  its  decision 
would  be  achieved  by  timely  notice. 

Since  It  appears  hopeless  to  expect 
General  Hershey  to  send  the  appropriate 
notice  to  the  local  selective  service 
boards,  I  will  immediately  notify  the  56 
State  directors  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  asking  them  to  advise  theh-  local 
boards  of  the  court's  declslan  and  I  will 


personally  advise  the  local  boards  in  my 
district.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.      ^^^ 

THE  FIVE-SIDED  RIDDLE  OR,  THE 
PENTAGON— WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE 
THERE? 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  ^ven  i>ermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD)  that  the  Pentagon  has  moved 
ahead  with  plans  to  mass  produce  MERV 
multiple  warhead  missiles  despite  the 
fact  that  there  Is  strong  congressional 
sentiment  against  such  action  at  this 
time,  has  added  another  chapter  to  the 
growing  documentation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Defense  Department  needs  a  thor- 
ough overhaul  and  must  be  brought 
under  responsible  control. 

For  2  years  now,  bit  by  bit  and 
disclosure  by  disclosure.  It  has  be- 
come frightenlngly  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  despite  public 
protest  and  congressional  disapproval, 
chugs  along  like  some  imtended  and 
unminded  machine,  gobbling  up  tax 
dollars  and  turning  out  weapons  sys- 
tems of  questionable  need  and  doubt- 
ful efficacy  at  a  scandalous  cost.  AU  of 
this  carried  on  under  a  mysterious 
shroud  of  secrecy  which  veils  even  the 
remotest  possibility  of  discovering  who  is 
really  running  the  Defense  Department, 
how  much  our  military  hardware  really 
costs,  what  pricing  methods  are  used  in 
determining  cost,  what  profits  to  con- 
tractors are,  and  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
frittered  away  without  any  accountabil- 
ity as  to  by  whom,  to  whom,  and  why. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  responsibility 
for  this  serious  and  even  dangerous  sit- 
uation lies  right  here  in  the  Congress.  We 
approve  the  authorizations  and  fund  the 
appropriations  for  our  military.  We  have 
been,  in  the  past,  all  too  ready  to  hand 
the  military  a  blank  check  without 
closely  questioning  just  what  this  money 
will  be  used  for,  whether  it  will  be  used 
wisely  and  economically,  or  whether 
these  allocations  are  altogether  necessary 
and  in  the  national  interest. 

Let  me  say  here  again,  as  I  have  ssdd 
so  many  times  in  the  past,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  seeks  to  discredit  the  repu- 
tation of  the  military  or  to  undermine 
the  authority  or  credibility  of  our  armed 
services. 

The  job  of  the  military  is  to  inform 
and  advise  tJheIr  civilian  superiors  as  to 
what  they  feel  is  required  to  maintain 
our  defensive  strength  and  offensive  ca- 
pabilities at  maximum  feasible  readiness 
and  efficiency. 

However,  the  evidence  Indicates  that 
for  some  time,  the  tall  has  been  wagging 
the  dog  in  the  Department  of  Defense — 
that  the  militai^  has  been  leading, 
rather  than  following  the  civilian  au- 
thority and  control.  This  is  a  situation 
which  Is  alien  to  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  have  no  new  dis- 


closures of  the  nature  of  those  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  compelled  to  make  known 
my  grave  concern  over  the  serious  ero- 
sion of  civilian  control  of  the  military 
of  this  Nation. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is 
fully  revealed  in  a  report  published  just 
last  month  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  entitled,  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Military  Procurement." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  only  a  fraction  of  the 
material  in  this  report  were  valid,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  100  percent  so. 
then  our  taxpayers  are  being  scandalous- 
ly robbed,  the  Congress  has  been  misled, 
misinformed,  and  just  plain  lied  to,  and, 
most  serious  of  all,  our  Constitution  has 
been  thwarted  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
eroded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the 
text  of  the  report  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government,  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Military  Procurement."  Be- 
cause of  the  length  of  this  document,  I 
will  place  only  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
Record  each  day. 

This  is  probably  the  most  concise  and 
definitive  description  of  the  irresponsi- 
ble and  imconscionable  practices  which 
day  by  day  are  taking  place  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  I  highly  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  Informed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment that  this  material  has  not  here- 
tofore api>eared  in  the  Record. 

A  portion  of  the  report  follows: 
The  Economics  of  Miutakt  Proctjbiment 
introduction 

Last  year,  fiscal  year  1968,  $44  billion  was 
spent  on  defense  procurement,  equivalent  to 
about  25  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Total 
defense  si>ending  reached  $80  billion.  In  re- 
cent years  numerous  instances  of  Inefficiency, 
excessive  profits,  and  mismanagement  in  de- 
fense contracting  have  been  revaitled  by  this 
subcommittee,  other  committees  of  Congress, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Increas- 
ing concern  over  the  enormous  amounts 
spent  on  military  procurement  prompted  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  profits  and  cost  control  In  de- 
fense procurement.  Testimony  was  received 
on  November  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  1968,  and 
January  16,  1969 .» » • 


The  subject  matter  of  the  hearings,  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  military  procurement,  may 
be  perceived  as  a  relatively  narrow  set  of 
Issues.  In  the  subcommittee's  view,  however, 
the  enormous  commitment  of  national  re- 
sources to  military  systems  makes  the  details 
and  facts  of  procurement  practices  a  central 
public  policy  issue.  The  wasteful,  inefficient 
practices  uncovered  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings raise  basic  questions  concerning  the  De- 
fense Dei>artment's  management  of  its  own 
afialrs.  It  also  makes  us  skeptical  concerning 
the  effectiveness  and  care  with  which  the  De- 
fense budget  is  scrutinized  by  pertinent 
agencies  outside  of  the  Pentagon.  If  this 
government  is  to  serve  the  public  interest, 
close  scrutiny  of  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
expenditures  must  be  given  high  priority. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommittee, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  reexamine  our  na- 
tional priorities  by  taking  a  hard  look  at  the 
allocation  of  Federal  revenuee  between  the 
military  and  civilian  budgets.  Indeed,  the  In- 
efficiencies described  in  this  report,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  difficult  to  contend  with,  raise 
questions  about  the  very  nature  and  size  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Its  place  within 
the  framework  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  and  Its  relationship  and  respon- 
siveness to  Congress.  The  real  needs  of  the 
Nation,  military  and  civilian,  are  too  Impor- 
tant to  endanger  through  bvu-eaucratlc  ar- 
rangements In  an  agency  which  In  too  many 
Instances  has  been  unable  to  control  costs  or 
program  results. 

I.  mhjtabt  pbocubement  policy:  a  psobuui 

OF  rrNCONTBOLLED  COSTS 

A.  There  exists  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  set  of  practices  and  circumstances 
which  lead  to 
1.  Economic  Inefficiency  and  Waste 

The  extensive  and  pervasive  economic  in- 
efficiency and  waste  that  occurs  In  the  mili- 
tary procurement  program  has  been  weU  doc- 
umented by  the  investigations  of  this  sub- 
committee, by  other  committees  of  the  Hoiise 
and  Senate,  and  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  absence  of  effective,  inventory 
controls  and  effective  management  practices 
over  Government-owned  property  Is  weU 
known.  In  the  past,  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  wasted  on  weapons  systems 
that  have  had  to  be  canceled  because  they 
did  not  work.  Other  systems  have  performed 
far  below  contract  specifications.  For  exam- 
ple, one  study*  referred  to  In  the  hearings 
shows  that  of  a  sample  of  13  major  Air  Force 
and  Navy  aircraft  and  missile  programs  in- 


1  Due  to  the  pressiire  of  other  responslblll- 
tlee.  Senator  Symington  was  unable  to  fully 
p>artlclpate  In  the  hearings  and  other  com- 
mittee deliberations  pertaining  to  this  report 
and  makes  no  Judgment  on  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations made  therein. 

'Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Senator 
lien  B.  Jordan,  and  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
while  In  general  agreement  with  this  report, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Infor- 
mation and  testimony  cited  In  this  report  re- 
late to  procurement  contracts  in  effect  prior 
to  the  end  of  1968.  It  Is  their  beUef  that  the 
irregularities  and  deficiencies  in  the  procure- 
ment jjTooess  reported  here  will  encourage  the 
new  administration,  which  took  office  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969,  after  the  conclusion  of  this  sub- 
committee's hearings,  to  press  forward  with 
the  reforms  necessary  to  save  the  American 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  while  providing 
the  defense  capability  neceeaary  for  peace 
and  security. 

They  are  encouraged  that  on  April  30. 1969. 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  expressed 
his  concern  over  the  ooetly  C-5A  transport 


plane  and  ordered  the  Air  Force  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  the  multibillion-dollar 
contract.  Secretary  Laird  said: 

"I  am  determined  to  insure  that  full  and 
accurate  Information  on  C-5A  procurement, 
and  all  other  procurement  matters.  Is  given 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  promptly. 
I  also  am  determined  to  Insure  that  pest 
mistakes  In  the  procurement  of  this  trans- 
port aircraft  will  not  be  repeated." 

They  believe  that  the  healthy,  constructive 
pressures  of  a  free  enterprise  system  must  be 
allowed  to  operate  to  provide  a  rebirth  of 
competition  in  many  of  the  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  provide  the  material  needed 
for  our  national  security.  The  leadership  and 
stimulation  needed  In  these  areas  mxist  come 
from  the  new  clvUt&n  leadership  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  White  House.  It 
Is  their  hope  and  belief  that  the  new  Admin- 
istration will  provide  this  leadership. 

•Representative  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
statee:  "The  hearings  on  this  matter  were 
held  last  year  prior  to  my  appointment  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Since  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony. I  neither  endorse  nor  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  herein." 

« "Improving  the  Acquisition  Process  For 
High  Risk  Military  Electronics  Systems." 
Richard  A.  Stubbing,  Congressional  Record. 
Feb.  7,  1969,  p.  3171. 
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mated  since  1955  at  a  total  cost  of  $40  bil- 
lion, leae  than  40  percent  produced  systems 
with  acceptable  electronic  performance.  Two 
of  the  programs  were  canceled  after  total 
program  costs  of  $3  billion  were  paid.  Two 
programs  costing  $10  billion  were  phased  out 
after  3  years  for  low  reliability.  Five  pro- 
grams costing  $13  bllUon  give  poor  per- 
formance; that  is,  their  electronics  reliability 
Is  less  than  75  percent  of  Initial  specifica- 
tions. 

Actual  costs  of  expensive  programs  fre- 
quently overrun  estimated  costs  by  several 
hundred  percent.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Robert  H.  Charles  tesUfled  that 
"The  procurement  of  our  major  weapons 
systems  has  In  the  past  been  characterized 
by  enormous  cost  overruns — several  hundred 
percent — and  by  technical  performance  that 
flirt  not  come  up  to  promise."  The  greatest 
amount  of  cost  overruns  occur  In  negotiated, 
as  opposed  to  competitive,  contracts.  Even 
where  overruns  do  not  occur,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  prices  are  being  negotiated  at  too 
high  a  level  from  the  beginning.  Most  pro- 
curement dollars  are  spent  in  the  environ- 
ment of  negotiations.  It  is  precisely  In  this 
areu  that  the  IX)D  has  the  heaviest  responsi- 
bility for  obtaining  the  best  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  at  the  least  possible  price. 
In  tlHT-judgment  of  the  subcommittee  the 
DOD  has  not  adequately  fulflUed  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

2.  A  Subsidy  to  Contract»rs 
The  major  portion  of  procurements  costs 
are  In  the  costs  of  research  and  development, 
material,  labor,  and  overhead  for  which  con- 
tractors are  reimbursed.  In  theory,  competi- 
tion requires  contractors  to  be  efficient  in  or- 
der to  minimize  costs  and  maximize  profits, 
and  Inefficient  contractors  should  not  be  able 
to  underbid  their  more  efficient  competitors 
Competition   U   a   method   of   cost   control. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  most  defense  con- 
tracts are  awarded  through  negotiation,  not 
competition.  A  number  of  mechanisms,  such 
as  the  cost  and  other  price  data  submissions 
required   by  the  Truth-in-NegoUations  Act. 
and  incentive  contracting,  have  been  designed 
to  act  as  cost  controls  for  negotiated  con- 
tracts, in  lieu  of  competition.  In  the  judg- 
ment  of   the   subcommittee,   these   mecha- 
nisms have  not  constituted  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  controls  over  the  costs  of  procure- 
ment. 

The  result  of  the  absence  of  effecUve  cost 
controls,  coupled  with  a  number  of  policies 
and  practices  discussed  in  this  report,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  subsidy  for  the  defense  In- 
dustry,  particularly   the   larger   contractors 
These   practices   include   loose   handling   of 
Government-owned  property,  interest-free  fi- 
nancing of  contractors,  absence  of  compre- 
hensive profits  reports  and  studies,  lack  of 
uniform  accounting  standards,  reverse  incen- 
tives, and  a  special  patent  policy  lucrative  to 
the  contractor.  All  of  these  things  tend  to 
benefit  the  contractor  at  the  public's  expense. 
3.  An  Inflated  Defense  Budget 
The  total  effect  of  unnecessary  cost  over- 
runs, of  hidden  profits  in  "fat"  contracts,  of 
inefficiency  and  waste,  and  of  the  absence  of 
cost  controls  Is  to  create  a  bloated  defense 
budget.   Admiral   Rlckover   testified   that  $2 
billion  of  excessive  costs  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  uniform  accounting  standards  alone 
There  is  evidence  that  literally  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted  in  defense  spendlne 
each  year. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  defense  budget  has  been  bloated  and 
inflated  far  beyond  what  an  economy  minded 
and  efficient  Department  of  Defense  could 
and  should  attain. 
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B.  These  practices  include 
1.  Low  Competition  and  High  Concentration 
Defense  buying  practices  are  reducing  com- 
petition for  Government  contracts  and  in- 
creasing economic  concentration  within  the 


defense  industry.  Formerly  advertised  com- 
petitive mllitory  contract  dollar  awards 
dropped  from  13.4  perceno  in  fiscal  year  1967 
to  11.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Single 
source  procurement  Increased  to  57.9  percent. 
These  figures  constitute  a  record  low  for  com- 
petlOon  and  a  record  high  for  single  source 
procurement  over  the  past  5  years.  Negotiated 
procurement  in  which  more  than  one  source 
was  solicited  comprised  30.6  percent  of  total 
contract  awards,  also  a  record  low  over  the 
past  5  years. 

The  DOD  maintains  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  competition  in  negotiated 
procurement  where  more  than  one  source  of 
supply  was  solicited.  However,  too  often  in 
these  cases  technical  performance  rather 
than  price  has  been  the  basis  for  contract 
awards.  Competition  must  Involve  dollar  cost 
as  well  as  nonprlce  elements  such  as  techni- 
cal performance  and  date  of  delivery.  Activity 
involving  only  one  nonprlce  element  usually 
cannot  be  considered  competition,  nor  does 
it  contribute  beneficially  to  the  public  in- 
terest in  defense  procurement. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  true  com- 
petition  significantly    reduces    the   costs    of 
procurement.  Some  experts  believe  that  In 
the  absence  of  effective  competition,  procure- 
ment costs  are  25  percent  to  50  percent  higher 
than  what  they  would  be  under  competitive 
conditions.  However,  instead  of  competition. 
It   Is   becoming   Increasingly   clear   that   the 
"buy-in.  get  well  later"  method  Is  commonly 
employed  by  contract  rivals.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, a  contractor  may  bid  a  lower  price, 
higher  performance,  and  earlier  delivery  than 
his   rivals,   knowing   Pentagon   officials   will 
accept   increased   costs,   less  than   promised 
performance,   and  late  delivery.  Inadequate 
management  controls  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government  have  contributed  to  ftie  de- 
velopment of  these  practices.  The  prevalence 
of  these  practices  goes  far  in  explaining  why 
the  estimated  costs  of  individual  contracts 
almost  always  increased  and  the  performance 
of  the  weapon  procured  was  often  less  than 
promised.  Weapons  procured  in  this  manner. 
In  the  absence  of  true  competition,  have  been 
characterized   by   high   costs,  poor  perform- 
ance, and  late  delivery  of  the  end  product. 

DOD  procurement  is  highly  concentrated. 
A  relatively  small  number  of  contractors  re- 
ceive most  of  the  dollar  value  of  defense 
contract  awards.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  the 
100  largest  defense  contractors  were  awarded 
67.4  percent  of  total  defense  contracts,  the 
highest  percentage  since  1965.  To  get  on  the 
list  of  the  top  100  In  fiscal  year  1968  required 
$50  million  In  awards,  up  from  $46  million 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  These  large  contrac^rs 
generally  have  assets  of  $250  million  or  more. 
Small  firms  (as  defined  by  the  Small  Btisl- 
ness  Administration)  received  only  18.4  per- 
cent of  defense  prime  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  down  from  20.3  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1967  and  21.4  percent  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  larger,  dominant  defense  firms  tend 
to  hold  entrenched  positions.  Eighty-four  of 
the  top  100  firms  appeared  on  both  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1967  lists.  Eighteen 
of  the  top  25  In  1967  were  in  the  top  25  In 
1968.  The  same  five  companies  received  prime 
contract  awards  of  more  than  $1  billion  each 
in  fiscal  year  1968  as  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
There  is  other  evidence  of  entrenchment  and 
concentration  in  the  defense  Industry,  such 
as  the  tendency  of  divisions  of  certain  large 
contractors  to  obtain  major  contracts  from 
one  service,  for  example,  the  Air  Force,  while 
divisions  of  the  same  or  other  large  contrac- 
tors consistently  obtain  major  awards  from 
the  other  services.  In  some  specific  areas  of 
military  procurement  the  Government  does 
business  not  only  with  sole-source  suppliers, 
but  with  absolute  monopolies.  The  nature 
of  the  purchases  and  the  limited  quantities 
may  not  be  adequate  to  Justify  more  than 
one  producer.  For  this  reason,  the  Federal 
Government  must  improve  its  capability  to 
control  procurement  costs  In  the  absence  of 
competition. 


2.  Government-Owned  Property 
In  addition  to  the  lack  of  competition  for 
defense  contracts,  the  Defense  Department's 
policy  of  providing  Government-owned  prop, 
erty  and  working  capital  to  defense  con- 
tractors constitutes  a  Government  subsidy 
and  contributes  to  concentration  within  this 
Industry.  The  cost  of  Government-owned 
equipment  supplied  to  conUactors  some- 
times exceeds  the  value  of  property  owned  by 
the  company.  While  the  total  value  of  Gov. 
ernment-owned  property  in  the  hands  of 
contractors  declined  from  $14.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1967  to  $13.3  bUlion  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  reflecting  primarily  a  drop  In  the 
amount  of  materials,  in  the  important  cate- 
gory of  Industrial  plant  equipment  costing 
over  $1,000,  there  was  an  increase  from  $2.6 
to  $2.7  billion.  A  disproportionate  amount  of 
this  equipment  was  held  by  the  larger  con- 
tractors.  Defense  Department  assurances 
that  It  Is  aware  of  the  problems  surrounding 
the  use  and  control  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  Government-owned  property  have  so  far 
yielded  lltUe  tangible  results  in  the  form  of 
Improved  performance  In  this  area. 

Last  year  this  subcommittee  found  loose 
and  flagrantly  negligent  management  prac- 
tices In  defense  procurement  largely  on  the 
basis  of  facts  surrounding  Government- 
owned  property  furnished  to  contractors  s 
The  subcommittee  has  no  reason  to  alter  this 
judgment. 

3.  Progress  Payment 
The  Pentagon  makes  so-called  progress 
payments  to  reimburse  contractors  for  up 
to  90  percent  of  Incurred  cost,  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  These  payments  are  not  nec- 
essarily related  to  progress  in  the  sense  of 
work  completed.  Costs  are  often  incurred 
greatly  in  excess  of  original  estimates.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  for  a  contractor  to 
Incur  costs  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal contract  price  while  completing  only  50 
percent,  or  less,  of  the  job.  A  more  accurate 
term  would  be  "Incurred-cost  reimburse- 
ment payments." 

The  Important  point  Is  that  the  payments 
i.re  made  Interest-free,  prior  to  completion 
or  delivery  of  the  end-product.  The  con- 
tractor could  operate  largely  without  his 
own  working  capital,  on  capital  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly  in  ex- 
pensive, long  leadtime  procurement.  For 
example,  in  the  C-5A  case.  Lockheed  re- 
ceived "progress"  payments  of  $1,207  bil- 
lion on  reported  incurred  costs  of  $1,278  bil- 
lion, as  of  December  27.  1968.  In  addition, 
the  contract  is  being  performed  In  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned plant.  The  plant  and  the 
Government-owned  facilities  employed  at 
the  plant  have  an  original  acquisition  cost 
of  $113.8  million. 

In  effect,  considering  the  extensive  use  of 
Government-owned  property  and  Govern- 
ment-supplied working  capital — "progress 
payments" — the  Defense  Department  pro- 
vides negative  Incentives  for  the  use  of 
private  capital,  and  tends  to  develop  a  finan- 
cial stake  In  Its  contractors,  especially  those 
larger  contractors  which  it  favors  with  great 
amounts  of  Government-owned  property 
and  interest-free  working  capital.  Contrac- 
tors so  favored  have  a  sizable  competitive 
advantage  over  others  In  the  defense  and 
civilian  Industries,  and  are  actually  highly 
subsidized. 

Money  advanced  to  contractors  In  the 
form  of  progress  payments  are  really  no-In- 
terest Government  loans  which  Inflate  con- 
tractors' profits.  Armed  with  free  working 
capital  a  contractor  may  be  able  to  bid  low 
for  more  Government  work,  "finance"  com- 
mercial work,  or  otherwise  compete  unfairly 
In  the  commercial  market. 
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'Economy  In  Goveriunent  Procurement 
and  Property  Management,  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  April  19fl8. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FORMER  CONGO 
PREMIER  MOISE  TSHOMBE 

(Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Algerian  Government  has 
announced  the  death  of  Moise  Tshombe, 
former  Premier  of  the  Congo.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Reuters  dispatch  in  today's 
Washington  Post : 

Mr.  Tshombe  died  of  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  heart  attack — almost  two  years  to  the 
day  he  was  kidnapped  at  gunpoint  and  flown 
to  Algeria  in  a  hijacked  charter  plane. 

The  official  Algerian  news  agency  pub- 
lished a  statement  signed  by  10  doctors 
indicating  Mr.  Tshombe  died  in  liis 
sleep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  in  prison  of  the 
former  Congo  Premier  "of  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  heart  attack"  raises  some 
disturbing  questions. 

Mr.  Tshombe  was  a  strong  friend  of 
the  West  and  a  firm  believer  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  black  man  and  the 
white  man.  He  was  often  at  odds  with 
tliose  radical  leaders  of  emerging  Afri- 
can states  who  practiced  a  reverse 
racism.  Like  the  very  able  Hastings 
Banda  of  Malawi.  Mr.  Tshombe  believed 
his  people  could  best  prosper  by  working 
with  Europeans. 

He  was  kidnaped  2  years  ago  during  a 
flight  from  Madrid  where  he  had  been 
living  in  exile.  There  were  indications  at 
the  time  that  the  kidnaping  was  intended 
to  remove  him  from  Congo  politics  per- 
manently. There  was  never  a  suggestion 
that  the  Congo  Government  was  directly 
involved,  but  that  the  deed  may  have 
been  planned  by  other  elements  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  which  feared  Mr.  Tshombe 
because  of  his  pro-Western  orientation. 

During  his  2 -year  confinement  in 
various  Algerian  prisons,  there  were  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Tshombe  was  being  sys- 
tematically poisoned  and  tortured.  No 
one  from  the  Litemational  Red  Cross 
had  been  allowed  to  see  him  during  that 
time. 

Mr.  Tshombe  may  have  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  49.  Or  he  may  have 
died  of  other  causes.  Or  his  death  may 
have  been  induced  by  drugs — which  we 
know  exist — that  make  death  appear  due 
to  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  are  many  people 
here  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world  who  are  not  going  to  be  satis- 
fied by  the  self-serving  report  of  Algerian 
doctors  who  may  be  covering  up  for  their 
government. 

If  Mr.  Tshombe's  death  was  as  re- 
ported and  was  not  the  result  of  his 
treatment  by  the  Algerian  Government. 
that  is  one  thing.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  his  death  will  benefit  those 
who  seek  turmoil  in  Africa,  not  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  I  believe  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations  should  ap- 
point an  extraordinary  international 
team  of  pathologists  to  perform  an  im- 
partial autopsy  in  addition  to  that 
planned  by  the  Algerians. 

I  do  not  think  an  official  Algerian 
autopsy  will  bring  in  a  finding  at  odds 
with  that  already  annoimced. 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  one  sponsored 
by  the  U.N.  necessarily  would.  However, 
it  might,  and  in  any  case,  it  would  lay  to 
rest  any  rumors  that  would  otherwise 
only  feed  on  an  official  Algerian  report 
that  could  not  be  considered  totally 
objective. 


ANOTHER 


INDIAN  BITES  THE 
DUST 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day June  27  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  Chilean  Government's 
proposed  takeover  of  the  Anaconda  Co.'s 
copper  mining  assets,  and  setting  forth 
my  views  on  this  "sale"  as  Chilean  Presi- 
dent Frei  labeled  the  transaction.  *>• ' 

I  do  have  questions  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  details  of  this  transaction,  including 
the  breach  by  Chile  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered in  1964  and  the  adequacy  of  com- 
pensation which  is  based  on  the  book 
value  of  the  corporation  and  is  paid  not 
immediately  but  over  a  period  of  some  12 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  overall 
problems  of  Latin  American  relations 
that  I  direct  my  attention  and  because  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  a  crisis  in  these 
relations  and  the  urgent  need  for  us  to 
ponder  this  crisis  and  to  seek  acceptable 
solutions  I  bring  this  matter  before  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Here  is  my  letter: 

HOUSE    OF    REPP.ESENTATIVES. 

Wasliington,  D.C..  June  27,  1969. 
The  EDrcoR. 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Snif  The  recently-announced  modi- 
fied expropriation  by  Chile  of  the  Anaconda 
Mining  Company  properties  should  Interest 
students  of  U.S. -Latin  American  relations 
not  only  because  of  the  terms  of  the  take- 
over itself  but  because  of  the  long-range  im- 
plications for  future  relations  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Although  no  one  questions  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  nation  to  expropriate  any  prop- 
erty within  its  borders  for  a  public  use.  in 
the  instant  case,  the  employment  of  the  book 
value  as  a  base  for  acquisition  and  the  pay- 
ment on  this  basis  in  bonds  over  a  period  of 
years  obviously  fails  to  give  current  value  to 
Anaconda  stockholders  whose  stock  signifi- 
cantly enough  has  skidded  disastrously  in 
value  in  the  United  States  Market. 

Leaving  the  question  of  takeover  and  com- 
pensation aside,  however,  the  broad  question 
of  Latin  American  policy  toward  the  invest- 
ment of  outside  private  capital  has  been 
further  complicated  by  this  move.  As  an  ob- 
server at  the  recent  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  Meetings  in  Trin- 
idad it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  current  strat- 
egy of  many  of  the  Latin  countries  was  to 
press  the  United  States  for  trade  concessions 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  their  economies. 
Foreign  Aid  was  completely  Ignored  as  was 
the  role  of  private  Investment  in  providing 
the  capital  needed  to  create  an  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Anaconda's  role  in  the  capital-forming, 
job-creating  and  taxpaylng  functions  In  Chile 
ca  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  this 
Company  has  Invested  some  $500  million  In 
the  Chilean  economy  over  the  course  of  the 
last  20  years  and  has  produced  $3.5  billion 
in  wages,  purchases  and  taxes.  This  assump- 
tion of  control  by  Chile  plus  the  current  take- 
overs In  Peru  clearly  Indicate  a  lack  of  In- 
terest in  the  creation  of  a  climate  which  will 


be  hospitable  to  the  Investment  of  outside 

capital. 

By  limiting  foreign  aid  and  external  invest- 
ment as  means  of  creating  a  capital  struc- 
ture, these  Latin  countries  are  placing  all 
their  eggs  in  the  basket  of  broadly-expanded 
U.S.  trade  as  a  principal  factor  in  lifting 
their  economies.  In  so  limiting  themselves 
one  wonders  whether  they  are  aware  of  the 
Congressional  trend  toward  protectionism  in 
the  last  few  years. 

All  these  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  area  of  maneuver  in  the 
field  of  Latin  American  relations  is  being 
dangerously  and  unwisely  narrowed  and  the 
Instruments  for  improvement  are  being  un- 
necessarily restricted.  We  muB,t  ho{)e  that 
the  October  meetings  under  the  Trirldad 
declaration  may  be  the  occasion  for  a  broad- 
er and  more  realistic  approach.  Certainly  the 
current  trend  in  all  these  regards  calls  for 
the  dedicated  and  continuous  interest  of  the 
Administration  and  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely. 

John  S.  Monacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE   FLAG  LIVES 


( Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
Ins  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  week  of  our  annual 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  I  want  to  re- 
port something  that  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction. 

It  is  simply  this:  after  several  years  of 
apparent  decline  in  patriotism  in  this 
country  we  are  now  witnessing  a  new 
and  lively  interest  in  the  traditions  and 
the  great  values  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

The  biggest  single  indication  of  this  is 
the  renewed  wide  display  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  these  days.  In  recent  weeks  the 
flag  seems  to  be  everywhere. 

The  flagmakers  can  barely  keep  up 
with  the  demand  as  people  all  over  the 
country  are  buying  flags  to  display 
proudly. 

Filling  stations  are  handing  out  mil- 
lions of  flag  decals  to  eager  motorists  and 
these  flags  are  showing  up  on  car  win- 
dows everywhere. 

People  are  putting  up  flagpoles  in  their 
front  yards  and  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  now  as  never  before  in  recent 
years.  Suddenly  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

And  all  this  is  a  real  change.  It  was 
fashionable  for  some  people  not  long 
ago  to  scorn  the  flag  and  all  other  signs 
of  appreciation  for  the  United  States. 

While  this  did  not  happen  in  my  State 
as  much  as  some  other  places,  we  all  have 
read  in  the  papers  about  the  flag  burn- 
ings. It  got  to  be  such  a  problem  that  we 
in  Congress  had  to  pass  a  law  against  it. 
and  it  was  an  unfortimate  thing  to  have 
to  do. 

Of  course  there  still  are  some  young 
people  with  warped  views  of  the  world 
and  of  their  country.  But  I  hope  the 
worst  of  it  is  behind  us  now. 

The  flag  burners  evidently  thought 
they  were  showing  support  for  individ- 
ual freedom  against  unfair  government. 
But  what  is  the  American  flag  but  the 
greatest  symbol  for  that  very  same 
thing? 

If  those  folks  read  their  history  books 
they  would  uncierstand  a  little  better 
that  our  Independence  Day  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  right  of  people  to  decide 
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their  own  form  of  government,  to  choose 
their  government  leaders,  and  to  live  In 
Individual  freedom. 

That  Is  what  the  Fourth  of  July  Is  all 
about. 

Some  say:  "But  some  things  are 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  fixed."  I  say: 
"You  bet  there  are  some  things  wrong, 
and  plenty  of  them."  And  we  ought  to 
correct  these  problems  as  fast  and  as 
well  as  possible. 

But  I  also  say  that  if  anybody  knows 
of  a  Utopia  anjrwhere  please  let  the  rest 
of  us  in  on  the  secret.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  place  without  problems. 

The  main  point  of  all  this  is  that  the 
American  system  provides  better  and 
easier  methods  for  orderly  change,  and 
fair  change,  than  any  other  system  ever 
dreamed  of  by  man. 

I  mean  change  in  government,  change 
In  business,  and  change  in  every  aspect 
of  life. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  Is  possible  that  his- 
torians of  the  future  may  look  back  at 
us  and  decide  that  one  of  our  problems 
of  today  is  that  change  is  too  easily 
acco)iipllshed. 

If  i  "had  my  way  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  improvements  made  in  this  country 
quickly.  I  am  sure  you  feel  the  same 
way.  And  it  is  not  as  easy  as  any  of  us 
would  like. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  our  system 
gives  you  and  me  far  more  opportimlty 
to  make  ourselves  heard  than  any  other 
system.  The  result  is  that  government 
does  act  in  response  to  people. 

I  am  proud  of  the  American  flag  in 
this  week  of  our  national  independence 
celebration.  And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be 
proud. 

All  over  our  country  this  week  Amer- 
icans are  gathering  themselves  together 
and  taking  a  good  look  at  our  system. 
And  with  all  its  Imperfections,  I  think 
they  like  what  they  see. 
I  know  I  do. 


June  30,  1969 


Labor  statistics,  increases  more  than  3 
percent  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  social 
security  benefit  payments  will  increase 
proportionately.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  designed  to  provide  this  needed  re- 
form. 

More  importantly,  however,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  trust  fund 
must  be  assured.  We  ought  never  to  per- 
mit a  situation  in  which  general  fund 
appropriations  are  necessary  to  provide 
the  money  to  pay  social  security  benefits. 
Social  security  is  a  trust  fund  operation. 
It  is  an  insurance  program  and  its  rev- 
enues must  equal  its  expenditures  or  the 
fund  will  go  broke. 

To  accomplish  this,  my  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  whenever  there  shall  be  added 
payments  pursuant  to  the  escalation 
formula,  there  will  also  be  an  increase 
in  the  social  security  tax  sufficient  to 
provide  the  required  additional  revenue. 
In  this  way,  I  believe  the  integrity  of  the 
social  security  fund  will  be  maintained 
and  preserved  and  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 


ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  REPRE- 
SENTATION URGED  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY PARTICIPATION  ON  DRAFT 
BOARDS 


PROTECTING  THOSE  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crush 
of  inflation  continues  to  hurt  the  people 
on  social  security  in  this  country.  It  does 
so  because  the  dollars  received  will  not 
buy  as  much  as  they  used  to.  Each  month 
inflation  continues,  their  dollars  buy  less 
and  less  and  most  citizens  on  fixed  retire- 
ment income  have  a  hard  time  getting 
by. 

To  meet  this  need  there  should  be  a 
meaningful  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  this  year.  Despite  the  contrary 
views  of  certain  prestigious  Members  ot 
this  body,  I  believe  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  enact  a  social  security  increase  now, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
floor.  But  the  important  thing  is  not  this 
single  step  increase,  but  to  assure  to  such 
citizens  protection  against  fiu-ther  in- 
flation in  the  future. 

How  can  this  be  done?  I  believe  the 
answer  lies  in  providing  legislation  to 
establish  an  escalation  clause  built  into 
the  program  so  that  if  the  cost  of  living, 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  a 
democratic  type  of  government  is  that 
all  qualified  citizens— regardless  of  race, 
religion,  and  philosophy — be  allowed  to 
participate  equally  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  in  the  House 
legislation  which  will  assure  that  all 
segments  of  a  community  be  represented 
on  a  Government  body  that  affects  vir- 
tually every  American  family— the  local 
selective  service  board. 

Given  the  wide  autonomous  powers 
granted  individual  draft  boards,  compo- 
sition of  the  boards  may  result  in  vary- 
ing responses  to  similar  situations  and 
there  could  be  deferment  of  drafting  of 
some  men  in  some  commimities  who 
would  have  been  given  a  different  status 
in  a  different  community. 

Whether  or  not  the  racial  and  eco- 
nomic makeup  of  boards  has  contributed 
to  the  range  of  policies  taken  by  differ- 
ent boards  is  hard  to  either  say  or  prove, 
but  I  believe  it  certainly  could  have  such 
implications  and  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  corrected. 

For  example,  statistics  given  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  reveal  that  less 
than  6  percent  of  total  board  members 
are  black,  while  the  black  population  of 
the  country  has  risen  to  more  than  12 
percent. 

Three  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  in 
the  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County  where 
there  was  a  heavy  concentration  of  Mex- 
ican American  citizens,  the  three  draft 
boards  serving  those  areas  only  had  one 
Mexican  American  member.  Further- 
more, he  was  the  only  person  of  Mexican- 
American  descent  in  all  Los  Angeles 
County — and  there  are  over  600,000  Mex- 
ican Americans  in  the  coimty — to  be  on 
a  draft  board. 


Since  then,  there  has  been  Improve- 
ment— now  there  are  rJne  Mexican 
Americans  on  board  throughout  Los  An- 
geles County — but  I  am  far  from  satis- 
fied, because,  if  the  proportion  of  Mexi- 
can  Americans  on  Los  Angeles  County 
boards  were  to  be  "truly  representative 
of  the  commimity  they  serve"  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urged  in  his  1967  draft 
reform  address,  instead  of  nine,  there 
would  be  20  Mexican  Americans  serving 
today. 

Since  President  Johnson's  speech,  na- 
tionwide minority  membership  on  boards 
has  risen.  According  to  a  chart  in  the  May 
issue  of  "Selective  Service,"  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  System,  betwepn 
March  1967  and  March  1969,  the  number 
of  minority  group  members  serving  on 
local  boards  increased  from  801  to  1,688. 
But,  to  say  that  rate  of  increase  is  in- 
adequate would  be  the  kindest  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  It  is  obvious  that  voluntary 
efforts  by  the  system  have  fallen  short, 
and  It  is  now  necessary  to  put  the  policy 
of  increased  minority  representation  in- 
to law. 

If  we  ask  a  community  to  send  its 
young  men  into  the  Armed  Forces  by 
force  through  the  draft,  the  least  we 
can  do — is  to  allow  that  commimity  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  way 
the  draft  is  administered  locally. 

I  am  hitroducing  the  bill  to  further 
increase  minority  representation  on  lo- 
cal  selective  service  boards  along  with 
cosponsorshlp  of  23  other  Members  of 
the  House.  Joining  with  me  in  this  leg- 
islation are:  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Demo- 
crat, of  California;  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, Democrat,  of  New  York;  Daniel  e 
Button,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Shir- 
ley Chisholm,  Democrat,  of  New  York- 
William  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Missouri- 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan; James  C.  Corman,  Democrat,  of 
California;  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  Demo  • 
crat,  of  Michigan;  Don  Edwards,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California;  Samttel  N.  Priedei,, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland;   Augustus  I'' 
Hawkins,  Democrat,  of  California;  Ed- 
ward I.  KocH,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York;  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Dem- 
ocrat,  of  Illinois;  Claude  Pepper,  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida;  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Repub- 
lican, of  California;  Bertram  L.  Podell 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Adam  C.  Pow- 
ell, Democrat,  of  New  York;  Thomas  M 
Rees.  Democrat,  of  California;  Edward 
R.    Roybal,   Democrat,    of   California; 
William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  and  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Calif  omla. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  help.  In  part, 
to  assure  fair  and  equitable  treatmentr- 
for  all  selective  service  registrants,  and 
will  also  provide  better  community  par- 
ticipation and  acceptance  with  board 
actions. 
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A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  EMERGENCY 
SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
POSTAL  WORKERS  TO  OFFSET 
THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST-OF- 
LIVING  INDEX 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 


June  26,  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation we  had  testimony  from  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  James  Rademacher.  He 
made  It  very  clear  the  morale  of  his 
members  is  extremely  bad,  and  getting 
worse.  They  actually  feel  neglected  by  the 
fact  the  administration  is  giving  letter 
carriers  only  a  4.1-percent  token  pay  In- 
crease in  July. 

I  believe  it  is  incimibent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now.  Only  by  legislation  can 
we  prevent  a  further  deterioration  of 
morale  by  giving  postal  field  people  a  pay 
increase  that  will  at  least  catch  them  up 
with  the  cost  of  living.  OflBcial  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  figures  show  the  cost  of 
living  through  the  year  ending  May  1969, 
which  is  the  latest  available,  Increased  by 
5.4  percent. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  passed  what 
we  thought  would  be  a  pay  comparability 
bill  for  Government  workers  in  1967.  But 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  thwart- 
ed the  will  of  Congress  by  wrongfully  in- 
serting a  "downward-bias"  in  its  calcula- 
tions for  the  increase  In  the  pay  of  the 
postal  field  service,  and  especially  carriers 
and  clerks.  The  administration  statistic- 
ians arrive  at  a  4.1-percent  increase  in 
a  carrier's  pay  by  comparing  him  with 
workers  in  industry  who  are  on  an  ex- 
tremely low  level  of  skills.  Consequently, 
they  receive  lower  wages  than  those  with 
skills  and  responsibilities  comparable  to 
carriers,  clerks,  and  postal  supervisors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  take-home 
pay  of  the  letter  carrier  after  5  years  of 
service  is  less  than  $100  a  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  believe  that 
the  driver  of  a  cement  truck  in  New 
York  just  recently  won  a  $57.60-a-week 
increase  In  pay.  His  hourly  pay  is  pub- 
lished at  $5.23,  it  will  go  to  $6.67  by 
July  1,  1971.  This  compares  with  the 
truckdriver  in  the  post  office  with  5  years 
of  service  who  receives  $3.33  an  hour. 

This  bill  of  which  I  speak  today  is  not 
a  comparability  bill.  I  must  emphasize  it 
is  an  emergency  measure  to  prevent  car- 
riers and  clerks  from  falling  further  be- 
hind In  comparability  due  to  the  precip- 
itous rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Today  I  am  most  pleased  to  be  Joined 
by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  of  California;  Mr.  Brasco,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Button,  of  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Hogan,  of 
Maryland,  in  introducing  this  emergency 
salary  adjustment  for  employees  in  the 
first  10  levels  of  the  postal  field  service 
that  would  provide  a  5.4-percent  pay  in- 
crease beginning  July  12. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  this  action  is 
necessary  and  I  am  very  hopeful  the  Post 
Office  Committee  will  consider  this 
emergency  measure  in  the  immediate 
future  so  that  action  can  be  taken  to 
bring  this  bill  here  to  the  floor  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very  close  to 
this  problem.  I  feel  it  is  extremely  urgent 
we  meet  it  head  on.  It  is  evident  postal 
workers  are  just  not  receiving  fair  and 
just  treatment  in  the  meager  pay  raise 
offered  by  the  administration. 


I  hoi>e  all  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
bill  and  give  cosponsorshlp  early  and 
serious  consideration. 


RIVER  CATCHES  FIRE;  LAKE  NEAR 
DEATH 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  has  a  reputation  as  the  only 
body  of  water  ever  classified  as  a  fire  haz- 
ard. This  may  sound  a  bit  farfetched,  but 
the  fact  is  that  this  oil-slicked  river  is 
so  polluted  that  it  actually  does  catch 
fire.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  June 
24,  1969,  published  an  appropriate  edi- 
torial entitled  "Cleveland,  Where  the 
River  Bums."  It  began  as  follows: 

TeU  someone  you're  from  Cleveland  and 
he'll  say: 

"Cleveland,  eh?  Isn't  that  the  place  where 
the  river  is  so  polluted  It's  a  fire  hazard? 
Yuk,  yuk,  yuk." 

It's  a  funny  line — If  you  don't  live  In 
Cleveland. 

It's  not  BO  amusing  to  a  Clevelander,  be- 
cause It's  true.  The  Cuyahoga  does  catch 
Are  from  time  to  time.  A  burning  oil  slick 
Sunday  caused  $60,000  damage  to  two  rail- 
road bridges. 

We  are  tired  of  Cleveland  being  the  butt  of 
a  Joke  that  isn't  a  joke. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Cuya- 
hoga— oil,  sewage,  and  all — then  dumps 
into  Lake  Erie.  But  what  is  frightening 
is  that  this  contaminated  river  actually 
contributes  relatively  little  toward  pol- 
luting the  lake.  It  is  only  one  of  several 
rivers  which  provide  millions  of  tons  of 
oils,  chemicals,  and  sewage  every  year. 
The  overall  effect  is  that  Lake  Erie  con- 
tains just  about  every  kind  of  waste 
imaginable,  and  it  Is  dying. 

A  recent  article  by  Lee  H.  Kramer  in 
"Blue  Wings,"  the  official  publication  of 
the  Athletic  Club  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  pre- 
dicts a  grim  future  for  Lake  Erie — a  pre- 
diction which  will  become  reality  in  the 
absence  of  serious  efforts  to  restore  to 
the  lake  the  clean  water  which  at  one 
time  could  be  foimd  there.  I  have  been 
most  concerned  for  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  Lake  Erie  and  recently  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide $20  million  for  a  Great  Lakes  water 
control  demonstration  project  to  develop 
techniques  to  remove  p>olluted  matter 
and  abate  new  pollution.  Lake  Erie  would 
be  the  pilot  project.  This  bill  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  currently  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Kramer's 
sobering  message  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  an  example  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  water  pollution  crisis  which 
faces  not  only  Lake  Erie,  but  our  water- 
ways all  across  the  Nation,  and  include 
it  herewith: 

[From  Blue  Wings,  May  1969] 

Lake  Ekze — A  Dead  Sea? 

(By  Lee  H.  Kramer) 

The  North  American  Continent  is  unique 
In  that  near  its  geographical  center  the 
great  inland  seas  of  fresh  water,  known  as 
the  Great  Lakes,  are  found.  The  largest 
treasury  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  any- 


where in  the  World  1  These  lakes  gouged  out 
by  glactfers  some  12  to  15,000  years  ago  pro- 
vide the  millions  of  people  who  live  in  their 
basin  a  natural  resource  of  Incalculable  and 
irreplaceable  value. 

Of  course,  the  title  to  this  article  may 
suggest  a  grossly  exaggerated  conclusion. 
However,  that  man  in  his  ruthlessness  is 
despoiling,  degrading  and  destroying  this 
great  lake  is  an  Inescapable  conclusion. 

In  Blue  Wings,  November,  1962.  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Walleyes  of  Lake  Erie — 
Going — Going — Gone?"  we  showed  statistics 
of  the  commercial  take  of  desirable  fish  such 
as  Sturgeon,  Whiteflsh,  Walleyes  and  Pike 
and  how  year  after  year  for  the  last  half 
century  the  harvest  became  smaller  and 
smaller  until  as  to  some  species  it  reached 
zero  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  was  con- 
trasted with  the  yield  of  the  Scavenger  type 
flsh  which  it  was  shown  were  the  only  types 
able  to  nuilntain  a  stable  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  In  the  lake. 

In  a  recent  report  on  Lake  Erie  by  The 
United  States  Department  of  Interior — Fed- 
eral Water  Polutlon  Control  Administration, 
the  critical  conditions  in  and  around  the 
lake  are  analyzed,  studied  and  remedies  pro- 
posed. The  situation  is  described  as  so  seri- 
ous that  unless  polluting  and  contaminating 
factors  are  speedily  brought  under  control  a 
"biological  cataclysm"  could  well  occur. 

The  lake  is  being  aged,  "a  dying  lake."  by 
the  steady  stream  of  industrial  wastes,  sew- 
age, sludge,  human  wastes,  oil,  chemicals 
and  run  off  of  surface  waters  carrying  vast 
quantities  of  pesticides  Into  the  lake.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  half  <> 
century  ago  was  teeming  with  bass  and  other 
game  fish  today  Is  a  sickly  brown,  oil-slicked 
stream  the  waters  of  which,  saturated  by 
fermenting  gases  on  the  bottom,  has  a  bac- 
teria count  the  equivalent  of  raw  sewage. 
Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Slocum  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  says  this  river  has  earned  the  dubi- 
ous title  of  the  "only  body  of  water  ever 
classified  as  a  fire  hazard." 

The  lake  bottom  topography  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  the  western  tlUrd  with 
an  average  depth  of  24  feet;  the  middle 
basin  with  a  mean  depth  of  60  feet:  and  the 
eastern  third  with  an  average  depth  of  80 
feet,  a  maximum  depth  of  216  feet.  The  east- 
em  third  receives  90%  of  its  water  supply 
from  the  central  basin,  which  in  turn  re- 
ceives more  than  90%  from  the  western 
third,  which  in  turn  receives  more  than  90% 
of  its  water  from  the  Detroit  and  Maumee 
Riven — both  of  which  are  highly  polluted. 
The  general  flow  of  the  water  is  from  the 
western  shallow  part  of  the  lake  into  the 
eastern  and  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 

In  1960.  nearly  ten  million  people  lived 
In  the  United  States  portion  of  the  Lake 
Erie  basin,  1.2  mllUon  in  the  Canadian  por- 
tion. By  2026,  the  total  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  twenty-seven  million. 

The  largest  single  source  of  the  ptoUutlon 
of  the  lake  according  to  the  report  is  from 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area  via  the  Detroit 
River;  the  second,  the  Cleveland  area:  the 
third  largest  source,  the  Toledo  area,  and  the 
Maumee  River.  These  areas  dump  into  the 
lake  yearly  millions  of  tons  of  phosphorous 
and  nitrogen,  in  addition  to  sUt.  oils,  chemi- 
cals, and  sewage.  Indeed,  the  report  states: 

"Since  Lake  Erie  has  been  considered  a 
good  disposal  site  for  anything,  there  are  few 
kinds  at  waste  which  cannot  be  found  in  it. 
Trash  and  debris,  for  example,  can  be  seen 
almost  anywhere  lUong  the  lakeshore." 

The  phosphate  and  nitrate  dumped  Into 
the  lake,  inorganic  materials,  are  not  par- 
ticularly harmful  in  and  of  themselves.  It 
was  formerly  thought  these  were  swept  on 
through  the  lake  and  on  to  the  sea.  Not  so. 
These  chemicals  are  potent  nutrients  and 
spur  on  a  tremendous  overproduction  of 
aquatic  plants,  in  primary  microscopic 
forms  and  algae  growths  in  super  abundance. 
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Kenneth  O.  Slocum  describes  the  situa- 
tion: "Algae,  organisms  Invisible  to  the  eye 
In  a  healthy  lake,  litter  the  Erie  shoreline  In 
long,  rotting  piles,  clog  city  water  intakes 
and  add  objectionable  taste  to  many  com- 
munities' drinking  water.  Dtirlng  summer, 
the  algae  collect  In  the  western  basin  in  an 
800-square-mlle  mass  two  feet  thick,  turning 
the  lake  Into  a  solution  resembling  pea 
soup." 

As  these  organic  growths  are  broken  down 
by  bacteria,  the  available  dissolved  oxygen  In 
the  water  is  exhausted — and  many  of  the 
small  and  beneficial  forms  of  animal  life  are 
destroyed  Including  fish.  The  report  notes 
that  In  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  lake  during 
the  summer  months  the  bottom  waters  of 
the  lake  become  nearly  devoid  of  oxygen  "and 
this  situation  is  increasing  In  size  and 
duration." 

BALANCE   or   AQUATIC   LITB    IS    SEBIOUSLY    UPSET 

The  balance  of  life  in  the  waters  of  the 
lake  has  been  so  affected  that  nymphs  of 
Mayflies  and  many  other  forms  of  small 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  life  can  no  longer 
exist.  Instead  the  only  living  animal  life  in 
many  parts  of  the  lake  are  sludge  worms  (up 
to  30.000  per  square  yard)  and  blood  worms. 
And  In  some  parts  of  the  lake  even  these 
cannot  sxirvlve.  Thus,  the  natural  food  for 
bas»  -and  other  game  flsh  dUappears  and 
these  flsh  no  longer  can  exist. 

Says  the  Report:  "The  aquatic  plants  (pri- 
marily algae)  are  a  vital  part  of  the  food 
chain  which  extends  up  through  the  fishes  to 
higher  animals.  When  they  are  grown  in  su- 
perabundance, as  they  are  now  in  Lake  Erie, 
they  break  the  life  balance  with  a  multitude 
of  ramifications.  Those  ramifications  axe  all 
to  the  detriment  of  all  animals  which  use 
the  water,  including  man.  and  to  the  lake 
Itself.  As  long  as  nutrients  keep  Increasing 
in  an  already  overenriched  environment,  the 
situation  will  progressively  worsen  until  in 
the  last  stages  the  lake  will  change  to  a 
swampy  miss\  of  largely  organic  detritus." 

And  agalpy"Deslrable  fish,  the  prime  game 
and  conunft-cial  species,  such  as  Cisco,  blue 
pike,  and  walleye,  have  disappeared  or  de- 
clined drastically  while  the  less  desirable  and 
scrub-type  flsh  such  as  yellow  perch,  smelt, 
sheepsheed,  and  carp,  have  increased 
sharply." 

Most  biologists  agree  the  lake  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  "biological  explosion."  The 
report  states  that  unless  action  is  fast  and 
decisive  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
states  Involved,  the  municipalities  and  the 
public,  the  lake  may  for  all  time  become  a 
"repulsive  holding  basin  .  .  .  devoid  of  oxygen 
and  almost  sterile." 

In  a  Foreword,  Joe  G  Moore,  Jr.,  Com- 
missioner of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  sums  it  up: 

"Man  is  destroying  Lake  Erie.  Although 
the  acceleraUng  destruction  process  has 
been  inadvertent,  it  is  as  positive  as  if  he 
had  put  all  his  energies  into  devising  and 
Implementing  the  means.  After  two  genera- 
tions the  process  has  gained  a  momentum 
which  now  requires  a  monumental  effort  to 
retard.  The  effort  must  not  only  be  basin- 
wide  and  highly  coordinated;  It  must  be 
immediate.  Every  moment  lost  In  allowing 
the  destruction  to  continue  will  require  a 
longer,  more  difficult,  and  more  expensive 
corrective  action. 

"Fortunately,  although  Lake  Erie  Is  the 
most  sensitive  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  waste 
Inputs,  it  is  also  the  mo&t  amenable  to  cor- 
rective measures  because  of  its  relatively 
small  volume,  rapid  flushout  time,  and  the 
high  volume  input  of  excellent  quality  Lake 
Huron  water. ' 

The  possible  loss  of  this  great  irreplace- 
able natural  resource,  so  vital  to  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  and  yet  unborn  genera- 
tlona,  denmnds  Immediate,  aggressive  and 
decisive  action  at  all  levels  of  our  society 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY. 
JULY  2.  1969,  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JULY  7,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflfer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  296)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday.  July  2.  1969. 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian.  Monday,  July  7.  1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  the  adjournment  as  of  the  close 
of  business  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND  FOR 
THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  July  7,  1969,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  an  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORD)  has  advised  that  on 
tomorrow.  July  1,  1969.  he  will  call  up  a 
privileged  resolutioii,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  obtain  House  approval  to  per- 
mit the  inspection  of  certain  papers  and 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  which  the 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois  has  ordered  to  be  proper  items 
for  discovery  and  inspection  by  defend- 
ants, Jeremiah  Stamler,  Yolanda  F.  Hall, 
and  Milton  M.  Cohen,  in  the  pending 
prosecution  against  them  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.    GERALD   R.    FORD.    Could    the 


gentleman  from  Oklahoma  answer  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  bring  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  Mahon,  is  on  the  floor,  and  I 
Shield  to  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  tomorrow,  reach 
agreement,  and  bring  in  a  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  bill.  But  we  cannot 
say  for  sure.  We  would  like  to  get  this 
matter  behind  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  hope  the 
conference  report  does  come  up.  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  beneficial  if  it  would, 
so  I  hope  you  are  able  to  work  it  out  iii 
the  conference. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  inquire,  if  the 
conference  report  is  brought  up,  it  will 
be  brought  up  tomorrow  rather  than 
Wednesday,  or  is  it  possible  it  will  be 
brought  up  either  day? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  hope  to  meet  tomor- 
row afternoon.  If  agreement  should  be 
reached,  we  could  bring  it  up  tomorrow 
if  the  leadership  desires,  or  on  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
accommodation  to  the  Members  if  we 
bring  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  we  could 
get  in  position  to  do  that,  but  of  course 
we  cannot  be  sure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  for  consideration  to- 
morrow? 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
to  bring  before  the  House  a  conference 
report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1969  as  soon  as  con- 
ference agreement  has  been  reached. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pepper).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  not  pretty  pre- 
cipitous action,  without  knowing  what 
the  conferees  will  agree  on.  to  bring  this 
matter  up  almost  instantly  after  the 
conferees  meet? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  only  remaining  issue  is  the  ex- 
penditure limitation.  All  of  the  other 
differences  have  been  resolved  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  issue  again? 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  the  limitation  on 
Government  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  Government  expendi- 
tures? Well,  is  that  not  important? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  it  is  important. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
just  transpired,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
highly  important. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  had  a  budget  deficit  last 
year  of  about  $25  billion  but  that  did 
not  seem  to  have  much  of  an  efifect  on 
many  Members  voting  for  spending.  And 
I  have  some  doubt  that  the  expenditure 


limitation  or  the  deficit  would  have  great 
bearing  on  many  votes  that  might  be 
cast  on  current  spending  levels. 
—  Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  to  bring  in 
the  conference  report  at  some  time  after 
2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  there  would 
be  at  least  a  50-50  chance  that  this  could 
be  done.  The  only  remaining  issue  is  the 
expenditure  limitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  agree  to  this  kind  of 
precipitous  action,  would  this  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent  to  do  this  again 
sometime  soon.  I  do  not  like  to  agree  to 
this  kind  of  a  precedent,  but  I  under- 
stand the  circumstances  of  what  we  are 
going  through  this  week.  I  hope  this  kind 
of  action,  if  taken  in  this  fashion,  would 
not  in  any  way  create  a  precedent  for 
the  consideration  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Of  course,  a  similar  re- 
quest could  be  objected  to  by  any  Mem- 
ber at  any  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever 
has  the  floor,  my  parliamentary  inquiry 
is.  Could  this  same  action  not  be  taken 
tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  reserved  the  right  to 
object.  Does  he  object? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  relinquished  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Pepper)  .  The  Chair  will  state  that  it  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  was  be- 
ginning to  speak  on  some  other  subject. 

PARLIAMEXWARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pounding a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  this,  Mr.  Speaker : 

Could  not  we  consider  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  by  imanimous  con- 
sent tomorrow,  as  well  as  granting  that 
tonight  when  we  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  that  a  imanimous  consent 
request  may  be  submitted  any  time,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  wishes  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  further, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  be  withdrawn  to- 
night, and  propoimded  tomorrow  after 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  add-ons  in  the 


other  body.  Otherwise.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  constrained  to  object  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  withdraw  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  at  this  time.  The  request  was 
made  only  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gram of  the  House  in  the  event  we 
should  be  able  to  conclude  a  successful 
conference  tomorrow,  but  the  unanimous 
consent  request  can  of  course  be  pro- 
pounded tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  withdrawn. 


MOVE  OVER  ON  THE  MOURNERS 
BENCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  in- 
vasion of  the  United  States  appears  to 
to  be  a  peaceful  one.  It  is  the  Japanese 
effort  to  pollute  the  U.S.  marketplace 
with  Toyotas,  Datsuns,  and  other  motor 
vehicles.  Many  believe  this  is  free  trade 
and  therefore  beneficial  to  all.  I  think  it 
more  likely,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
effect  on  these  vehicles  will  be  destruc- 
tive to  another  great  American  industry. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  look  down  local 
streets  and  interstate  highways  to  see 
growing  evidence  of  the  danger  we  will 
soon  confront.  It  is  not  as  though  this 
is  a  new  experience  for  us.  One  would 
think  we  had  learned  our  lesson  watch- 
ing so  many  other  U.S.  industries  bow  to 
low-wage  inspired  foreign  competition. 

The  story  of  Toyota,  is  one  in  point. 
The  method  used  to  gain  a  foothold  and 
then  to  saturate  the  Nation  is  a  typical 
one  used  in  all  foreign  product  penetra- 
tions of  the  U.S.  market.  I  noted  this 
system  in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor 
several  years  ago.  Briefly  summarized, 
it  follows:  Step  1 — a  limited  number  of 
verj'  low  priced  inferior  products  are 
distributed  to  merchants  in  a  restricted 
area.  They  sell  out  completely  almost  as 
fast  as  they  display  the  product.  Step 
2 — the  next  distribution  is  of  a  better 
grade  products  accompanied  by  a  small 
price  increase.  The  territory  is  still  re- 
stricted. Step  3 — a  much  better  product 
is  moved  into  an  extended  area  saturated 
for  a  measured  period  of  time.  Step  4 — 
start  with  step  1  in  a  new  area  and  run 
through  the  routine  again. 

This  program  obviously  lulls  the  com- 
peting U.S.  industry  to  sleep,  since  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  products  is  like  a 
creeping  paralysis.  You  know  it  exists, 
but  you  really  do  not  become  totally  con- 
cerned imtil  you  are  seriously  crippled. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  textiles  and 
steel  in  just  the  last  decade.  It  will  be 
true  in  the  automobile  industiy  this 
decade.  Just  watch  Toyota  and  Datsun! 
The  Japanese  automobile  industry  is 
moving  at  a  pace  that  will  shake  the 
entire  world  market.  The  ultimate  result 
will  be  the  greatest  disruption  of  world 
trade  in  history;  accompanied  by  sanc- 
tions, economic  depressions,  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  shadow  of  war  creating 
international  ill  will.  The  story  of  Toyota 
should  be  must  reading  for  all  Govern- 
ment officials.  Note  how  the  promotion 
story  that  follows  can  easily  lull  our 


automc^ile  industry,  its  workers,  and  our 
Government  to  sleep.  The  whole  theme 
of  the  story  is  that  the  importation  of 
Japanese  cars  is  healthful;  that  it  can- 
not possibly  be  harmful  since  it  only 
represents  a  mere  2  or  3  percent  of  our 
market.  Of  course,  the  gentle  hint  that 
Japan  can  csdl  for  gold  reserves  is  the 
real  kicker  in  the  kind  knife  approach  of 
the  promoters.  I  daresay,  with  much  re- 
gret, that  the  end  of  the  story  will  find 
the  U.S.  automobile  industry  asking  steel 
and  textiles  to  move  and  make  room  on 
the  mourners  bench. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  re- 
cent Chrysler-Mitsubishi  deal  holds  par- 
ticular interest  for  the  citizens  in  my 
district.  Chrysler  is  presently  construct- 
ing a  new  facility  there  for  the  produc- 
tion of  200,000  cars  annually.  I  hope  the 
building  does  not  eventually  become  a 
warehouse  for  Mitsubishi. 

The  Toyota  story  follows: 
Rising  Sun 

Japan's  prosperity  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  been  dazzling.  Between  1958  and 
1968,  for  example.  Its  industrial  production 
rose  some  SOC", ,  as  against  roughly  85«',,  for 
the  U.S.  And  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
gross  national  product  Jumped  over  110'"^ 
to  well  over  $140  billion.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  GNP  In  this  country  rose  only  about 
45'^  during  the  same  period,  the  unprece- 
dented boom  notwithstanding. 

The  outlook  is  for  more  of  same  during 
the  period  ahead.  Japan's  Economic  Plan- 
ning Agency  Is  looking  for  a  better  than 
fivefold  increase  in  GNP  by  1985  to  an  an- 
nual level  of  $763  billion.  Moreover,  largely 
because  of  resourceful  and  responsible  fiscal 
management  and  maintenance  of  favorable 
trade  balances,  the  country  Is  highly  sol- 
vent and  has  yet  to  endure  anything  like  a 
recession,  much  less  a  depression. 

The  upshot  Is  that  consumers,  as  well  as 
the  business  community,  are  increasingly 
affluent  with  the  result  that  demand  for 
motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  has  been  splral- 
ing  upward  in  Japan.  The  government  has 
played  a  key  role  in  this  tjoom,  building  an 
extensive  network  of  superhighways  that 
link  major  metropolitan  centers  throughout 
the  archipelago.  The  availability  of  good 
roads,  of  course,  stimulates  further  orders 
for  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  from 
the  motoring  public,  as  well  as  commercial, 
industrial,   and   institutional   interests. 

Japan  has,  since  1960.  zoomed  from  sixth 
to  second  in  the  international  auto  derby, 
trailing  only  the  tT.S.  And  along  the  way, 
Toyota,  with  estimated  36^  and  42  ^^  shares 
of  the  Japanese  motor  vehicle  and  passenger 
car  markets,  respectively,  has  become  the 
island  nation's  top  producer.  During  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  November  30,  1968.  the  com- 
pany sold  1.07  million  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses — a  33 "";  gain  over  the  year-eaj-lier  level 
and  more  than  triple  the  300.000  or  so  units 
turned  out  in  fiscal  1963.  Passenger  cars, 
which  registered  a  year-to-year  sales  gain  of 
almost  40  ""r ,  accounted  for  a  60  ^i  slice  of 
Toyota's  pie. 

Foreign  affairs. — The  relatively  greater  im- 
portance of  passenger  cars  in  the  corporate 
scheme  of  things  is  largely  attributable  to 
expKjrt  sales — an  important  element  in  Toy- 
ota's recent  success.  Foreign  deliveries  now 
account  for  over  26'";  of  the  company's  vol- 
ume, and  the  curve  is  headed  sharply  higher. 
Last  year.  Toyota  sold  279.000  units  off- 
island,  some  76'~r  above  a  year  earlier  and 
nearly  ten  times  the  28.000  total  sold  as 
recently  as  1963. 

Toyota  now  maintains  sales  offices  in  90 
countries  around  the  globe,  and  prospects 
continue  bright  in  most  locations.  In  par- 
ticular, the  company's  strategic  position  In 
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the  Far  East  sbould  pay  off  over  the  longer 
nin  as  the  economies  of  Japan's  emergent 
neighbors  develop,  stimulating  consumers' 
demand  for  sturdy,  maneuverable,  low-coet 
automobiles.  Sales  In  Australia.  Korea,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  and  other  nearby  na- 
tions are  almost  certain  to  climb  rapidly. 

Por  the  moment,  however,  prospects  are 
brightest  In  the  U.S..  a  market  very  much  In 
need  of  small-size  cars  such  as  those  offered 
by  Toyota.  During  1968,  Toyota  was  the  num- 
ber three  foreign  auto  outfit  In  America,  lag- 
ging oftly  Germany's  redoubtable  Volkswagen 
and  Opel,  a  captive  General  Motors  opera- 
tion. Unit  volume  In  the  U.S.  during  calen- 
dar 1968  was  close  to  95,000. 

Toyota  got  off  to  a  bang-up  start  this 
year:  monthly  sales  are  currently  running 
IWc  and  more  ahead  of  year-earlier  levels. 
During  May,  for  example,  the  company  de- 
livered 10,765  units,  as  against  4,573  In  the 
comparable  1968  span.  As  a  result  of  the  fast 
pace  It's  been  setting,  the  company  has  re- 
placed Opel  In  the  runner-up  spot.  However, 
Toyota  has  a  good  way  to  go  before  It  over- 
hauls VW,  which  has  a  unit  volume  ap- 
proaching 600,000.  By  the  same  token,  its 
potential  remains  enormous. 

As  It  happens,  the  outlook  for  Toyota  is 
excellent  on  three  main  counts:  (1)  A  boom- 
ing domestic  economy  is  both  absorbing  and 
■purring  Japan's  automobile  production. 
What's  more,  there's  no  evidence  of  a  sig- 
nificant let-up  m  the  pell-mell  pace  any  time 
■oon.  (2)  Export  sales,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  are  outpacing  the  enviable 
volimie  records  achieved  In  Japan.  (3)  Gov- 
ernment protection  against  competition  from 
foreign  car  makers  on  the  company's  home 
grounds  promises  to  extend  at  least  through 
1972 — and  probably  longer. 

Partly  because  of  misapprehension  over  a 
recent  Chrysler  deal  with  MltsubUhl,  which 
also  builds  cars  In  Japan,  Toyota  market  quo- 
taUons  have  dropped  nearly  60%  In  the  last 
several  months.  As  a  result,  we  think  the 
stock  now  represents  a  sound  High-Potential 
Speculation  for  the  sophisticated  investor 
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able  to  the  onslaught  of  U.S.  compacts  backed 
by  Detroit's  considerable  manufactvirlng  and 
merchandising  muscle. 

Complacency— American  outfits  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way  during  the  early 
1960's.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  be- 
came clear  they  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  begin  making  what  amounted  to  the 
biggest  small  cars  in  the  world;  many  mod- 
els were  forced  upward  into  the  Inter- 
mediate class.  In  addition,  the  auto  mak- 
ers naturally  Jazzed  up  their  wares  with 
expensive  (and  profitable)  luxuries  and  op- 
tional equipment.  Eventually,  a  $400  to  $600 
gap  opened  between  the  lowest  price  U.S. 
ccmpact  and  run-of-the-mlU  imports. 

BOOM  FOR  MANBUVEK 


THX  rOBOOTTXN  MARKET 

Recognizing  that  during  1968,  about  11 
of  every  100  new  cars  sold  In  the  U.S.  were 
foreign  makes.  American  auto  makers  have 
belatedly  risen  to  the  challenge,  readying 
products  designed  to  compete  more  or  less 
directly  w:th  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
imports.  First  out  of  the  box  is  Ford's  Mav- 
erick with  a  basic  sticker  price  of  $1,995 
that  in  theory  at  least  puts  the  company's 
output  within  $200  of  the  beloved  VW  Beetle. 
History  lesson— A  decade  ago,  when  a 
hodge-podge  of  Imports  had  built  up  a  10% 
share  of  the  U.S.  auto  market.  Detroit  came 
up  with  compacts  Ford's  Falcon,  Chevrolet's 
ill-starred  Corvalr,  American  Motors'  Ram- 
bler, Dodge's  Dart,  et  al.  As  a  result,  a  num- 
ber of  offbeat  overseas  brands  for  example 
Skoda.  NSU,  Morris.  DKW.  and  the  like  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  almost  overnight 
Overall  foreign  sales  In  U.S.  outlets  went 
Into  a  protracted  skid,  cutting  outsiders' 
share  of  market  to  6%  or  so. 

The  U.S.  economy  has  gone  through  an 
unprecedentedly  long  period  of  expansion 
since  1961.  But  the  domestic  growth  rate 
pales  when  compared  with  that  of  Japan 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  Is  about  to  suffer  a  re- 
cession, but  Japan  is  expected  to  continue 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  10%. 

But  there's  evidence  that  a  very  different 
ballgame's  now  in  progress  and  little  as- 
STirance  that  U.S.  outfits  can  pull  off  an  in- 
stant replay  of  their  earlier  success.  For  one 
thing,  most  Imports  of  1959  vintage  were 
simply  not  designed  to  stand  up  to  the 
pounding  Involved  in  cruising  U.S.  high- 
ways and  byways.  For  another,  with  the  no- 
table exception  of  VW,  dealerships  were  ill 
trained,  poorly  supervised,  and  woefully  de- 
ficient In  spare  parts  and  maintenance-  serv- 
ice backup.  As  a  result,  Imports  were  vulner- 


Thls  breathing  spell  was  Just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  for  an  aggressive  and  savvy 
outfit  like  Toyota.  The  company  seized  the 
opportunity  to  overhaul  its  overseas  organiza- 
tional policies  and  practices.  First  off,  it 
dispatched  engineers  and  other  specialists 
to  the  U.S.  to  study  local  road  systems,  prod- 
uct preferences,  and  related  matters.  The 
result  of  their  work,  the  Corona  series,  which 
was  designed  specifically  for  the  American 
market  was  unveiled  in  1966.  Recently,  Co- 
rolla models,  priced  $100  below  the  VW 
Beetle,  have  been  successfully  Introduced  in 
U.S.  outlets. 

Toyota  further  domesticated  its  U.S.  in- 
terests by  methodically  building  up  its  deal- 
erships and  distributorships.  The  company 
first  developed  a  strong  foothold  In  Hawaii 
and  on  the  West  Coast.  More  recently,  it 
has  begun  moving  East  to  the  key  Atlantic 
Seaboard  states,  fanning  out  to  the  North 
and  South  In  the  heartland. 

Service  and  parts. — To  backstop  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  U.S.  shipments  and  enhance 
dealers'  service  capabilities.  Toyota  has,  or  Is 
building,  well-stocked  spare  parts  warehouses 
in  California,  Oregon,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Florida,  and  New  Jersey.  Additional  Installa- 
tions are  on  the  drawing  boards  for  construc- 
tion as  necessary. 

Back  home,  Toyota  has  tOready  launched 
one  ocean-going  superfrelghter  to  carry  its 
autos  to  world  markets,  including  the  U.S.. 
m  volume  and  at  low  unit  costs.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  1969.  five  more  such  vessels  will  have 
been  put  into  service. 

The  upshot  is  that  Toyota — unlike  the 
many  foreign  entries  that  came  and  went  a 
decade  or  so  ago — is  well  established  and 
getting  stronger  in  the  U.S. 

There's  still  a  lot  of  claptrap  making  the 
rounds  these  days  about  the  mystique  of 
small  foreign  cars.  WeYe  of  the  opinion  that 
In  the  main  people  who  buy  them  simply 
like  their  diirabllity,  maneuverable  handling 
characteristics,  functional  looks  (which  are 
not  subject  to  overnight  obsolescence  by  vir- 
tue of  annual  styling  changes),  economical 
operating  costs,  and  generally  lower  price 
tags.  Time  and  again,  responsible  market 
research  has  revealed  that  Import  customers 
are  typically  several  cuts  above  average,  being 

educated,  affluent,  sophisticated,  and  young 

clearly,  a  highly  desirable  group  of  customers. 
Doctrinaire.— But  the  lords  of  Detroit 
stubbornly.  It  seems,  fall  to  grasp  the  nature 
of  this  minority  (but  growing)  market  for 
small  cars.  And  In  fact,  the  current  uneasy 
flirtation  with  subcompacts  looks  to  us  like 
an  encore  of  the  early  I960's  scene  when  the 
U.S.  industry  belatedly  tried  to  stem  the 
import  tide  with  cars  that  missed  the  point 
of  the  hot  sellers  from  overseas  on  the  counts 
of  both  size  and  price.  The  Maverick,  for 
example,  is  a  couple  of  inches  shorter  than 
the  average  U.S.  compact.  However,  it's  still 
two  feet  longer  than  the  VW,  shortest  of  the 
entries  from  abroad.  And  as  noted,  the  price 
differential  Is  upwards  of  $200. 

As  a  result  of  its  own  efforts,  as  well  as 
Detroit's  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 
Toyota  is  right  now  the  hottest  car  merchan- 
diser operating  in  the  U.S.  Conservative  esti- 


mates put  1960  deliveries  at  150,000  units 

a  close  to  60%  gain  over  year-earlier  levels. 
(Retail  sales  of  U.S.  cars  in  1969  are  scarcely 
showing  any  year-to-year  Increase.)  If  at- 
tained, the  sales  gain  In  the  U.S.  alone  wiii 
push  Toyota's  worldwide  deliveries  some  5% 
above  the  1968  total.  And  sales  outside  the 
U.S.  are  almost  certain  to  continue  to  mount. 

Trading  down. — Even  if  a  recession  were  to 
develop  in  the  U.S.,  Toyota  should  still  fare 
well.  The  price  tags  on  its  Corona  series,  for 
example,  are  comfortably  below  those  posted 
on  such  "economy"  models  as  the  Maverick. 
And  the  Corolla  line  is  $100  or  so  below  the 
VW,  which  is  in  the  $1,795  class.  As  a  result, 
chances  are  that  thrifty  car  buyers  will  swell 
the  ranks  of  import  converts  in  the  event  of 
a  downward  turn  in  the  economy. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  bit  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  new  "little"  cars  from  De- 
troit are  going  to  hurt  their  producers  or 
overseas  rivals.  The  best  answer,  we  think, 
is  given  by  the  market  place.  During  May,  the 
first  full  sales  month  for  the  Maverick,  which 
was  introduced  April  17.  Import  volume 
reached  a  record  high  of  103,000  units,  a  year- 
to-year  galli  of  17%. 

SHT7TDOWM 

Japan's  autx>moblle  industry  In  general 
and  Toyota  In  particular  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
erected  a  formidable  series  of  tax  and  tariff 
barriers  that  effectively  keep  Imports  low. 
Moreover,  the  powerful  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  &  Industry  has  thus  far  refused 
to  permit  American  concerns  to  produce  or 
assemble  their  wares  in  the  Island  nation. 
As  a  resiilt.  Japan  is  the  only  sizable  outlet 
for  cars  in  the  Free  World  from  which  De- 
troit is  barred. 

These  obstacles  date  back  to  the  early  pre- 
war days  when  Tokyo  was  Interested  pri- 
marily in  protecting  its  own  Infant  Industry. 
Now,  however,  the  country  has  a  lusty  giant 
on  its  hands;  during  1968,  Japan  turned  out 
over  4  million  motor  vehicles — 30%  more 
than  in  the  year-earlier  period.  This  made 
Japan  a  solid  second  to  the  United  States 
which  reported  production  of  10.8  million. 

Approximately  half  of  the  country's  out- 
put was  in  passenger  cars,  and  152,000  or  so 
of  these  wound  up  In  the  American  market. 
This  one-way  traffic  doesn't  exactly  warm  the 
cockles  of  auto  executives'  hearts  in  the  U.S. 
In  addition,  the  superheated  growth  rate  of 
Japan's  economy,  together  with  the  increas- 
ing affluence  of  the  populace,  have  them  beat- 
ing down  the  doors  for  a  piece  of  the  action. 
So  far.  Mm  officials  and  the  government 
have  been  standing  firm,  letting  it  be  known 
they  might  be  willing  to  let  U.S.  companies 
buy  a  stake  in  Japan's  auto  Industry  around 
1972. 

Bombshell. — The  situation  remains  un- 
changed despite  the  fact  that  late  last  month 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries. Ltd.  announced  plans  for  a  Joint  ven- 
tiire  on  the  latter's  home  grounds.  (Mitsu- 
bishi, a  manufacturing  colossus  that  makes 
everything  from  ships  to  aircraft,  is  a  poor 
fourth  in  auto  production  in  Japan;  1968 
production  totaled  350,000,  about  122,000  of 
which  were  passenger  cars.) 

The  deal,  which  has  attracted  considerable 
fiak  m  Japan,  turns  out  to  be  a  limited  sort 
of  proposition  in  which  Chrysler  would  be  a 
very  Junior  partner  with  only  a  35%  interest. 
At  most,  apparently,  there  would  be  some  co- 
operation on  research  and  development  proj- 
ects and,  perhaps,  some  cross- importing  of 
one  another's  cars  for  home  markets. 

Japan's  auto  makers  are  up  In  arms  over 
even  this  defused  prospect,  claiming  there's 
still  a  danger  of  U.S.  Interests  eventually 
taking  over  a  key  national  industry.  While 
this  Is  clearly  nonsense — there  are  few 
grounds  for  nervousness  about  letting  for- 
eigners in  at  this  point.  MITI  has  suggested 
it  will  be  most  deliberate  in  considering  the 
formal  application,  which  has  yet  to  be  made. 
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Detroit  cannot  hope  to  exert  much  lever- 
age through  Washington.  Slapping  Import 
quotas  on  Japanese  cars  entering  the  U.S. 
market  would  be  a  ridiculous  solution  In 
view  of  the  numbers  Involved.  Japanese  cars 
account  fc»'  less  than  2%  of  all  cars  sold 
here.  In  addition.  Tokyo  holds  so  many  dol- 
lars it  could  put  a  real  squeeze  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  f^^hing  in  Its  chips  as  retalia- 
tion for  any  trad«  restrictions. 

The  best  bet  Is  that  Joint  ventures  will 
eventually  be  tmdertaken,  with  government 
blessing,  by  Japanese  and  American  com- 
panies. But  we  believe  this  will  only  occur 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years.  Aside  from 
the  country's  well-documented  xenophobia, 
no  one  In  authority  is  anxious  to  risk  hob- 
bling the  golden  goose.  And  as  we've  stig- 
gested,  companies  like  Toyota  have  demon- 
strated their  potential  to  compete  with  the 
American  giants  on  an  approximately  equal 
basis — whatever  happens. 

Joint  venture — Moreovar,  there's  the  poa- 
sibillty  for  the  company  of  capital  participa- 
tion tie-ups  with,  say.  General  Motors. 
Chrysler's  chosen  Mitsubishi  for  its  comer- 
man,  and  Ford  is  known  to  have  romanced 
Nissan,  the  country's  number  two  motor 
vehicle  producer,  and  Toyo  Kogyo,  a  smaller 
outfit.  (GM  tried  to  work  a  deal  with  Nippon 
Express,  a  freight  forwarder,  to  assemble 
Chevrolets  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago,  but  the 
government  turned  thumbs  down.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  GM  Is  interested,  and  Toyota 
would  make  a  worthy  partner.) 

Finally,  Toyota's  booming  export  businesa 
is  becoming  an  Increasingly  Important  ele- 
ment of  the  overall  sales  mix.  We  believe 
that  it  would  afford  a  substantial  offset  in 
the  unlikely  event  the  company  suffered 
even  a  modest  setback  In  Its  own  backyard. 
In  any  case,  we  expect  the  rate  of  gain  over- 
seas to  continue  to  exceed  that  recorded  in 
Japan  by  a  wide  margin. 

One  reason  for  Toyota's  rapid  growth  is 
the  enthuslastlc^eceptlon  Its  cars  have  re- 
ceived overseas.ABetween  fiscal  1062  and 
1968,  exports  Increased  more  than  tenfold. 

For  many  years,  the  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  hand 
glass  workers  complained  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  imports.  Then,  large  win- 
dow and  plate  glass  followed  when  their 
end  of  the  glass  business  started  to  feel 
the  impact. 

They  were  told  to  modernize  j  compete 
or  get  out  of  business.  You  know  the  an- 
swer. All  but  about  a  half  dozen  plants 
went  down  the  drain.  Today  our  economy 
is  dependent  upon  imported  glass  of 
practically  every  size,  color,  and  shape. 

The  imports  had  the  effect  of  pushing 
our  producers  into  automation  long  be- 
fore it  was  needed  to  meet  oiu'  normal 
demands.  Imports  also  forced  our  pro- 
ducers to  lower  standards,  reduce  their 
labor  content  in  each  product  and,  in 
some  cases,  our  producers  moved  to  lower 
wage  areas  in  the  United  States  and. 
Anally,  through  csotels,  licensing,  part- 
nerships, sales  agreements,  and  foreign 
participation  contracts,  started  selling 
foreign  cheap  labor  glass  through  their 
own  warehouses  and  sales  forces. 

Over  these  many  years,  many  more  in- 
dustries have  gone  through  the  same 
process  of  free  trade  destruction.  The 
domestic  industry  not  tied  to  foreign 
deals  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  dodo  bird — 
which  has  never  been  seen.  Normally, 
American  buyers  really  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  buying  American  made, 
foreign  made,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  from 
shtrt  buttons  all  the  way  to  18  million 
tons  of  steel  a  year.  A  few  of  us  have 
asked  for  reform  in  our  trade  policies 


based  upon  today's  automated  world  of 
production,  high  and  low  waged  workers, 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  subsidized  and 
free  enterprise  competition.  A  larger 
group  with  powerful  voices  and  with  the 
almost  imanlmous  support  of  leading 
politicians  and  news  medias,  have  not 
only  kept  the  old  line  of  trade  policies, 
but  have  opened  our  door  wider  for  the 
flood  of  Imports  which  are  the  major 
cause  of  our  national  unemployment  &ad 
our  international  suicide  pacts. 

For  many  years  big  industry  and  big 
business  with  the  big  labor  unions  have 
succeeded  in  drowning  the  voices  of  the 
smaller  unions  and  small  enterprises. 
In  the  case  of  the  small  business,  they 
are  gone;  swallowed  up  by  big  business 
or  forced  to  close  their  doors.  The  few 
who  saw  the  danger  and  voiced  their 
opinions  were  held  in  almost  op>en  con- 
tempt, called  isolationists,  and  told  they 
were  living  in  the  past.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  protection  was  a  signal  for  open 
season  on  anyone  who  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  setting  minimum- 
wage  and  maximum-hour  levels  in  this 
coimtry  from  there  to  10  times  higher 
than  our  competitors  overseas.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  lowering  our  trade 
barriers  to  sweatshop  labor  products. 
The  foreign  producers  were  being  given 
every  protection  conceivable  with  non- 
tarifl  barriers  and  were  slowly  but  surely 
squeezing  U.S.  foreign  policy  into  a  posi- 
tion of  paying  our  competitors'  bills  for 
military  defense  and  subsidizing  their 
food  supplies.  While  the  United  States 
has  provided  about  $4  billion  worth  of 
free  and  subsidized  food  yearly  to  our 
competitors,  they  have  been  draining 
their  farms  for  labor  to  produce  hard- 
ware and  consumer  goods  for  the  U.S. 
marketplace. 

Our  agricultural  shipments  have  been 
singled  too,  by  the  free  traders  as  one  of 
the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  Frankly,  our  U.S.  agricultural 
community  outside  of  the  mass  produc- 
tion subsidized  areas  is  fast  following  the 
glass  and  other  industries  into  either 
the  grave  or  the  open  arms  of  the  in- 
ternational trade  crowd.  Heavy  industry 
remained  aloof  from  all  this.  No  one 
dreamed  that  cement,  steel,  shipbuilding, 
and  electrical  power  equipment  would 
ever  be  pushed  to  the  wall  by  imports. 
It  is  not  a  dream,  it  is  a  nightmare!  If 
Government  spending  for  armaments, 
public  works,  housing,  Appalachia,  and 
urban-rural  redevelopments,  were  set 
aside  tomorrow,  the  Hoover  depression 
would  look  like  a  Simday  school  picnic. 
Moreover,  the  history  of  the  piece  by 
piece  takeover  of  our  consumer  goods 
markets  by  low  waged  countries  has  been 
accomplished  by  taking  on  one  area,  one 
industry,  and  one  product  line  at  a  time. 
All  industries  watched,  but  few  chal- 
lenged the  free  trade  policy.  So  one  by 
one  they  have  moved  over  for  the  foreign 
invader  and  one  by  one  have  either  died 
or  are  being  conglomerated  individually. 

The  larger  industry  can  fend  for  it- 
self, since  most  industries  are  owned  by 
thousands  of  stockholders.  It  is  not  too 
tough  a  problem  for  U.S.  industry  heads 
to  make  profitable  working  arrangements 
with  foreigners,  since  it  helps  the  for- 
eigner to   keep  his   cheap   labor,  sell 


through  his  U.S.  competitor,  and  make 
the  most  exhorbitsmt  profits  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  trade.  However,  the 
fall  guys  are  the  local  communities,  the 
displaced  worker,  and  the  taxpayer.  It 
is  the  latter  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
paying  not  only  his  share  but  the  share 
of  the  foreign  worker,  where  products  get 
free  shelf  space  in  our  marketplace 
while  he  pays  nothing  for  the  normal 
costs  of  using  our  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, taxes  to  our  local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral governments,  our  sewage  and  street 
departments,  our  schools  and  our  hos- 
pitals, and  above  all,  our  professional 
people  and  main  street  merchants;  lit- 
erally, the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker. 

In  a  debate  recently,  my  opponent 
took  exception  to  this  illustration.  His 
answer  was:  "The  foreign  worker  doesnt 
use  our  facilities,  why  should  he  pay?" 
This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  usual  pro 
forma  arguments  of  free  traders  who 
haven't  had  a  new  thought  since  Adam 
Smith  gave  them  their  trswie  Bible  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Of  course,  many 
American  workers  pay  taxes  for  schools 
they  no  longer  need  for  themselves  or 
their  families,  they  pay  taxes  in  one  com- 
munity where  they  work  and  again  where 
they  live,  they  pay  taxes  to  provide 
cheaper  food  and  defense  protection  for 
the  foreign  worker.  We  even  build 
schools  and  provide  the  teachers  with 
books,  and  in  many  cases,  we  build  their 
docks  and  shipyards  so  they  can  better 
load  their  exports.  Of  course,  I  have 
voted  for  foreign  aid;  and  I  supported 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution,  and  so  did  all 
but  one  Member  of  the  Congress.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  cannot  point  out 
the  problems,  the  weaknesses  in  our 
position  as  we  see  it. 

I  am  not  a  free  trader,  I  am  not  a  fair 
trader,  I  am  called  a  protectionist.  My 
main  objective  is  to  protect  American 
jobs.  I  believe  all  things  we  see,  hear,  or 
smell,  created  by  man,  come  from  labor 
in  one  of  its  many  forms.  However,  I  also 
want  to  protect  profits  and  for  a  very 
selfish  reason.  Without  profits  in  the  free 
enterprise  system,  there  are  no  investors 
and  without  investors  there  are  no  jobs. 
It  is  that  simple.  If  it  is  American,  it  is 
worth  protecting. 

A  Nation  can  be  destroyed  by  military 
invasion,  excessive  import  invasion,  and 
an  invasion  of  plague-carrying  insects  or 
animals. 

A  nation's  first  duty  is  to  its  people, 
just  as  a  citizen  owes  his  first  duty  to  his 
country,  just  as  parents  owe  their  duty  to 
their  children,  and  children  to  their  par- 
ents. If  this  is  not  so,  my  immigrant 
father  misunderstood  his  much  prided 
citizenship  and  his  pride  of  family. 


INDIAN  LAND 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem to  which  I  address  myself  is  one 
which  confronts  many  communities  in 
the  27  States  that  contain  within  their 
boundaries  IndLan  land.  The  land  is  held 
in  trust  for  the  Indians  by  the  Federal 
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Government  and  Is  not  taxable  by  the 
several  States.  Because  of  this  exemption 
some  of  these  communities  lose  as  much 
as  $800,000  annually  of  their  potential 
tax  revenue. 

The  policy  of  allotting  Itmd  to  the 
Indians  and  holding  the  title  to  it  in 
trust  until  such  time  as  the  Indians 
would  be  given  full  and  free  control  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Government  as 
a  means  for  bringing  the  Indians  to  the 
position  where  they  could  assume  the 
full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Oth- 
erwise, they  would  too  often  lose  their 
land  soon  after  gaining  it. 

As  the  Merlam  report  on  the  problems 
of  Indian  administration  states: 

TTie  value  of  the  Indian  lands  is  relative- 
ly high  compared  with  the  Indians'  income 
from  the  use  of  the  land.  The  general  prop- 
erty tax.  although  based  on  the  value  of  the 
land,  must  be  paid  from  income  unless  it  Is 
to  result  In  the  forfeiture  of  the  land  Itself. 
Bad  as  is  the  general  property  tax  from 
many  points  of  view,  it  is  peculiarly  bad 
when  applied  to  the  Indians  suddenly  re- 
moved from  the  status  of  a  tax  exempt  In- 
competent and  subjected  to  the  full  weight 
6t  Stdf6'  and  local  taxation.  So  far  as  the 
Indians  are  concerned,  the  tax  violates  the 
accepted  canon  of  taxation  that  a  tax  shall 
be  related  to  the  capacity  to  pay.  The  levying 
of  these  taxes  has  without  doubt  been  an 
important  factor  in  causing  the  loss  of  In- 
dian lands  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
Indians  who  have  been  declared  competent. 

Furthermore,  if  all  the  Indians  simul- 
taneously were  to  be  deprived  of  their  tax 
exemption,  much  of  the  reservation  land 
would  have  to  be  put  up  for  sale,  at  once, 
glutting  the  real  estate  market,  and  re- 
ducing even  further  the  value  of  the 
property. 

While  the  justice  of  the  tax  exemption 
is  recognized,  this  Federal  law  does 
cause  a  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  local  com- 
munities. Palm  Springs,  within  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  city  manager  of  Palm  Springs  has 
written  that: 
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are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  him  to  f>ay  annually,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  any  tax  or  other  levy  imposed  upon  the 
ownership,  possession,  or  control  of  real 
property  that  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division would  have  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  if  real  property  located 
In  such  State  or  political  subdivision  which 
is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  member  thereof, 
or  subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
Imposed  by  the  U.S.,  had  been  held  In  un- 
restricted ownership. 


COMPULSORY  CROSS  BUSING 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Pisher)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
delay  in  revising  HEW  guidelines  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  act  of  Congress 
against  compulsory  busing  designed  to 
"overcome  racial  imbalance"  in  schools, 
is  most  distressing.  Surely  this  needed 
relief  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  the  Congress  did  what  many 
of  us  then  warned  was  unwise  and  far 
too  extreme— it  delegated  to  HEW  the 
unprecedented  authority  to  withhold 
money  provided  by  Congress  for  aid  to 
education,  if  HEW  braintrusters  should 
decide  a  school  is  not  desegregating  in  a 
manner  that  suits  the  whims  of  that 
agency. 

But  in  the  same  law  the  Congress 
provided: 

"Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 


The  proposed  bill  to  provide  In-lieu  tax 
payments  to  local  government  for  Indian 
lands  would  correct  a  long  standing  inequity 
In  Palm  Springs.  The  basic  issue  is  "Who 
should  pay  the  tax  subsidy  now  going  to  In- 
dian land  owners?"  Under  present  federal 
law  the  local  tax  payer  must  subsidize  In- 
dian land  not  only  because  of  tax  exemption, 
but  also  by  direct  improvements  such  as 
streets,  sewers,  and  water  systems.  Prelimi- 
nary studies  Indicate  that  local  taxing 
agencies  in  the  Palm  Springs  area  lose  over 
8800.000  annually  because  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion on  Indian  lands.  This  is  quite  a  burden 
for  local  tax  payers  to  carry.  The  property 
tax  is  the  major  source  of  revenue  for  local 
government.  The  restriction  of  the  tax  base 
by  exempting  Indian  lands  only  compounds 
an  already  serious  problem  in  the  financing 
of  local  government. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  preserve  the  national  policy  of  tax 
exemption  for  Indian  lands,  without 
causing  the  attendant  tax  loss  to  any 
single  community. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  

A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  States  in  which  Indian  trust  lands  are 
located 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 


This  expression  by  Congress  was  re- 
iterated in  1968.  Yet  HEW  has  persisted, 
on  technical  grounds,  in  withholding 
funds  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  schoolchildren,  on  the  flimsy 
excuse  that  in  certain  schools  there  Is 
not  enough  mixture  of  races  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  those  who  administer  the  law 
The  strange  thing  is  that  this  is  done 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  even  though 
the  schools  being  penalized  practice  no 
racial  discrimination  whatever.  These 
schools  admit,  without  question,  any 
chUd  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood  and 
seeks  admission.  This  is  really  not  a 
racial  issue  at  all.  It  is  opposed  by 
parents  of  all  races. 

A  Houston  Post  editorial  points  up  the 
evils  of  cross  busing  in  these  words: 

To  bus  children  six  to  13  miles  away  from 
home  poses  obvious  difficulties  for  children 
and  parents  of  all  races  and  all  financial 
levels. 

If  an  elementary  school  child  is  10  miles 
from  home,  he  cannot  go  home  if  he  gets 
sick  during  the  day.  He  cannot  stay  after 
school  to  rehearse  school  plays,  take  part  in 
athletic  events,  or  have  special  tutoring  on 
weak  subjects  because  he  would  miss  the 
bus.  He  and  his  parents  find  it  hard  to 
come  back  to  school  for  evening  events.  His 
parents  find  it  hard  to  attend  PTA  meetings 
or  come  to  private  conferences  with  teacher 
or  counselor.  It  adds  to  their  work  toward 
Halloween  carnivals  or  May  fetes. 

The  entire  experience  of  being  in  school 
would  be  diminished  for  the  bused  child,  and 


he    would    have    his    school    day    tediously 
lengthened  by  the  long  bus  ride. 

The  annual  cost  of  busing  thousands  of 
children  would  be  astronomical. 

FREEDOM     OF    CHOICE    FAVORED 

There  is  no  court  decision  which  di- 
rects or  justifies  this  extraordinary  as- 
sumption of  power  by  HEW.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  wording  of  a  decision  in  1955 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  which 
used  this  language: 

It  (the  Supreme  Court)  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  in  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend 
...  If  the  schools  .  .  .  are  open  to  children 
of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Constitution 
Is  involved. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools 
they  attend. 

That  decision  has  not  been  overruled 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

PRESTOENT     NIXON     AGREES 

President  Nixon,  as  a  candidate,  faced 
up  to  the  issue.  Last  October  during  the 
presidential  campaign  he  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

No  child,  black  or  white,  should  be  deprived 
of  an  education.  I  would  enforce  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  oppose  any 
action  by  the  Office  of  Education  that  goes 
beyond  a  mandate  of  Congress.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  the  schools.  The  law  clearly 
states  that  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  the  new 
administration  would  promptly  correct 
the  evils  of  cross  busing,  initiated  dur- 
ing the  preceding  administration.  In- 
deed the  new  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary,  Robert  H.  Pinch. 
conunented  on  the  issue.  On  last  March 
3  a  UPI  report  contained  this: 

Welfare  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  said 
yesterday  he  was  opposed  to  busing  pupils 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  public  schooLs. 

He  said  moving  pupils  about  just  to  ob- 
tain a  "salt  and  pepper  effect"  was  detri- 
mental to  education  and  was  opposed  by 
both  whites  and  blacks. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  urged 
the  Secretary  to  act.  Apparently  Mr. 
Pinch  has  hesitated  because  of  reluc- 
tance to  offend  pro-busing  advocates. 
Some  well-intentioned  people  favor  com- 
pulsory busing,  probably  because  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  implications.  Oth- 
ers are  influenced  by  politics.  And  there 
is  a  highly  vocal  crowd  who  are  so  race- 
minded  they  are  prone  to  scream  "bigot" 
and  "white  supremacy"  to  the  high  heav- 
ens every  time  they  hear  the  word  "race" 
mentioned  in  any  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  thing  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  realm  of  politics.  The 
schoolchildren  and  their  welfare  should 
come  first.  The  voice  of  the  parents 
should  be  heard. 

Unless  Mr.  Finch  changes  the  cross- 
busiiig  policy  soon,  the  Congress  may 
move  again,  as  it  almost  succeeded  in 
doing  last  year,  to  attach  a  rider  to 
HEW's  annual  appropriation  bill,  which 
would  prohibit  such  withholding  tactics, 
in  terms  that  cannot  be  misinterpreted. 

Local  schools  where  no  discrimination 
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is  tolerated  are  quite  capable  of  handling 
their  own  local  siffairs. 


THE  TELEVISION  OVERLORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cDncentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  radio  and  television  net- 
works is  awesome;  but  what  is  even  more 
staggering  is  the  political  power  that  is 
represented  by  the  ability  of  a  few  net- 
work executives  to  determine  what  the 
public  will  see  and  what  it  will  hear.  It 
is  a  power  so  great  that  Atlantic  mag- 
azine in  its  July  issue  is  inspired  to  refer 
to  television  as  a  medium  governed  by 
barons  and  overlords.  The  result  of  this 
concentration  of  power  is  what  you 
would  expect  in  a  classic  monopoly ;  poor 
quality  of  product,  high  prices,  and  an 
exceedingly  handsome  profit  for  the 
lucky  few  owners. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  growing 
concentration  of  power  not  just  in  tele- 
\1sion  but  in  other  media.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  declining  number  of  own- 
ers of  radio  and  television  stations,  and 
a  declining  number  of  newspapers.  As 
the  economic  giants  grow  the  channels 
of  information  and  discussion  are  con- 
trolled by  a  constantly  declining  number 
who  enjoy  constantly  growing  economic 
and  political  power.  Atlantic  reports,  for 
example,  that  at  the  end  of  1967,  there 
were  no  less  than  73  communities  in  this 
country  "where  one  person  or  family 
owned  or  controlled  all  of  the  newspaper 
and  broadcast  outlets."  What  this  means 
is  that  in  each  one  of  those  communi- 
lie-  only  one  person  or  one  family,  can 
to  a  very  great  degree,  control  what  peo- 
ple read,  see,  or  hear.  The  implications 
are  awesome. 

This  concentration  of  power  does  not 
exist  only  in  small  towns;  it  extends  to 
very  large  cities.  There  are  only  a  hand- 
ful of  newspapers  to  serve  the  millions 
of  people  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country.  And  in  each  of  the  three  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States — where  25 
to  30  percent  of  all  television  sets  are 
owned — the  networks  own  all  network 
affiliated  stations.  That  is  to  say.  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  the 
major  television  stations  are  completely 
controlled  by  the  networks,  so  that  in 
those  huge  cities  the  decisions  on  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  right  down  to  local 
news,  is  under  control  of  remote  cor- 
porate giants.  And  even  where  television 
stations  are  independently  owned,  most 
of  what  they  broadcast  is  dictated  by 
the  program  selections  of  the  network 
they  are  affiliated  with.  No  station  owner 
can  refuse  to  show  much  of  what  the 
network  offers,  because  it  will  cost  him 
money,  and  because  he  probably  can- 
not afford  to  produce  very  much  on  his 
own  resources.  Even  the  very  minor  in- 
dependence of  network  affiliates  is  erod- 
ing as  the  number  of  station  owners 
decline.  Conglomerates  are  finding  tele- 
vision stations  to  be  good  investments, 
and  so  it  is  becoming  more  typical  that  a 
community  has  a  local  station  that  is 
owned  by  a  conglomerate,  or  perhaps  a 


family  chain,  and  serviced  by  a  net- 
work— neither  of  which  has  any  local 
interest  save  returns  on  investment. 

A  television  network  does  not  simply 
control  an  electronic  web.  It  also  controls 
the  selection  and  very  often  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material  broadcast  on  the 
network.  Ownership  of  the  carrier  gives 
them  control  over  the  commerce  that  is 
carried.  Like  the  railroad  barons  of  old, 
the  television  barons  can  say  with  im- 
punity what  they  will  carry  and  how 
much  the  cost  will  be. 

Fewer  and  fewer  people  are  making 
decisions  about  what  people  see  on  tele- 
vision, and  what  they  read  in  the  news- 
papers, or  what  they  hear  on  the  radio. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  electronic 
media  are  not  adverse  to  entering  book 
publishing  as  well,  thus  even  further 
strengthening  their  control  over  com- 
munications. 

It  is  this  concentration  of  power  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  networks  to 
procure  or  create  bad  programs  and  then 
award  themselves  plaudits  for  excellence. 
It  is  this  power  that  enables  networks 
to  shun  excellent  programs  as  being  too 
controversial,  and  producing  banalities 
that  are  good  only  because  they  help  sell 
commercial  air  time.  It  is  this  power  that 
enables  the  networks  to  produce  distorted 
and  sensational  news  programs,  and 
award  themselves  trophies  for  the  prod- 
uct, and  then  in  an  exercise  of  double- 
think, decree  against  news  programing 
because  it  is  controversial  and  bad  for 
business.  Thus  the  networks  have  the 
power  to  give  themselves  awards  for  dar- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  decline  to  pro- 
duce responsible  news  programs  in  any 
significant  amount  because  it  is  danger- 
ous for  the  business  enterprise  and  bad 
for  the  corporate  image. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  when  access  to 
communications  falls  into  the  control  of 
a  very  few  hands.  The  democratic  system 
functions  best  when  discussion  is  most 
free,  and  knowledge  most  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  fewer  the  avenues  to  the  media, 
the  fewer  who  are  heard,  the  weaker 
grows  the  certainty  of  full,  free,  fact- 
based  discussion. 

The  media  must  do  more  than  merely 
entertain.  They  have  a  public  respon- 
sibility to  inform  and  enlighten.  The 
concentration  of  power  in  the  media  is  to 
be  feared,  even  resisted,  for  what  is  at 
stake  is  access  to  the  very  tools  of  the 
democratic  process,  and  the  health  of 
the  process  requires  that  the  media  be 
available  to  more,  not  fewer,  people. 


OUR  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  WITH- 
ERS STEADILY  AWAY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tional Government  depends  upon  bal- 
ance for  stability,  evenhandedness,  and 
progress  in  the  face  of  reaction.  Only  by 
preserving  that  ingenious  balance  of 
powers  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
by  those  Renaissance  men  we  call  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  can  we  maintain 
democratic  processes  of  government.  Yet 
it  seems  we  are  losing  that  struggle  daily. 


By  providing  a  system  of  balanced  seg- 
ments of  government,  these  gentlemen 
sought  to  prevent  one-sided  rule  by  an 
all-powerful  Chief  Executive,  a  runaway 
National  Legislature,  or  an  arrogant  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Until  very  recently,  this 
balance  had  proven  again  and  again  that 
our  founders  had  wrought  well,  seeing 
far  into  our  national  future  and  most 
perceptively  plumbing  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  political  nature  of  man. 

Previously,  throughout  American  his- 
tory, there  came  eras  when  our  legisla- 
tive branch  sought  out  and  grasped 
power  at  the  expense  of  a  weakened  ex- 
ecutive branch.  At  other  times,  the  pen- 
dulum of  national  political  power  swung 
the  other  way,  giving  overpowering  ini- 
tiative to  the  executive  at  expense  of  the 
legislative  arm.  Periodically,  a  dominant 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
able  to  lead  a  judicial  thrust  at  expense 
of  the  other  two  branches. 

Vigorous  Presidents  temporarily  over- 
powered weak  Congresses.   Exceptional 
leaders  on  Capitol  Hill  overbore  timid  or 
unprepossessing  Chief  Executives.  Rarely 
did  a  President  or  set  of  congressional 
leaders   successfully   challenge   a   John 
Marshall  as  he  carved  out  our  frame- 
work of  political  reference.  But  always 
the  balance  was  restored.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
was  our  Constitution  made  a  deliberate 
deawi  letter  by  actions  of  a  public  serv- 
ant, no  matter  how  able,  arrogant,  or 
dictatorial.  They  all  came  and  went — 
Thad  Stevens,  Lincoln.  P.  D.  R..  La  Fol- 
lette.  Lodge,  Wilson,  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
Webster.    Clay,    Reed,    Cannon,    Clark. 
Taft,  Crawford,  Benton,  Warren,  and  so 
many  others.  All  have  left  impressive, 
indelible  marks.  All  were  able  in  some 
manner  to  dominate  our  national  scene 
temporarily.  All  respected  the  Constitu- 
tion even  as  they  swung  the  weight  of 
Government  in  one  direction  or  another. 
Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another 
such  interregnum — this  time  as  executive 
branch  power  rises  to  preeminence  at  ex- 
pense of  that  possessed  by  our  legislative 
brsmch.  It  is  a  cumulative  movement 
which  even  now   gathers  ever  greater 
momentum.  Yet  today's  excesses  seem  to 
me  to  be  far  worse  than  those  of  afore- 
mentioned eras.  Of  late,  such  actions  by 
powerful    individuals   in   our   executive 
branch  grow  more  arrogant,  their  acts 
more  dangerous  and  the  consequences 
more  foreboding.  Constitutionally  guar- 
anteed lil)erties  are  gravely  endangered 
along  with  the  congressional  power  to  de- 
clare war,  contribute  to  foreign  policy 
and  maintain  careful  control  over  the 
military  and  its  expenditures. 
_  These  cumulative  acts  are  far  worse 
than  nonenforcement  of  a  court  decision, 
temporary  suspension  of  habeas  corpus 
in  wartime  or  the  Palmer  Raids.  Placed 
within  today's  context,  they  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear,  oppression,  apprehen- 
sion and  despair. 

A  series  of  executive  orders  commit  us 
to  an  unpopular  oversea  conflict.  Power 
to  declare  war  is  torn  from  the  hands  of 
the  Congress,  defying  a  constitutional  de- 
cree. Telephones  are  increasingly  tapped 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  Govern- 
ment officials  speak  ex  cathedra  on  af- 
fairs either  out  of  their  purview  dt  in  a 
manner  which  totally  compromises  them 
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as  civil  servanta.  The  Pentagon  quietly 
commits  a  further  $54.2  million  for  mass 
production  of  the  »iark  12  reentry  vehi- 
cle, key  element  of  the  MIRV  system. 
This  Is  done  even  as  Congress  debates  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  the  MIRV  sys- 
tem. Possibilities  for  meaningful  disar- 
mament talks  go  glimmering  as  this 
hydra-headed  monster  becomes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  arsenal.  Military  lead- 
ers In  the  field  commit  Amerlctm  troops 
to  troop  maneuvers  with  Spain's  armed 
forces,  giving  America  an  apparent  po- 
litical commitment  as  a  result.  Military 
people  conduct  secret  strategic  base 
negotiations,  with  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments a  byproduct  of  their  talks  and 
sub  rosa  agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain. 

The  legislative  branch  of  Government 
stands  by  helplessly,  waving  the  JJS. 
Constitution  at   these  people  as   they 
merrily  plunge  headlong  on  their  course. 
Our  wishes  have  become  meaningless. 
Unilateral  action  is  taken  without  con- 
gressional agreement  and  concurrence, 
much  less  initiation.  As  of  today,  a  criti- 
cal Inibalance  exists  between  powers  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  the  executive.  Our 
national  system  is  a  delicate  one,  depend- 
ent upon  restoration  of  periodic  Imbal- 
ances. No  temporary  crisis  may  ration- 
alize such  acts  or  trends.  No  national 
mood  must  dictate  abandonment  of  the 
basic  precept  upon  which  our  Republic 
rests.  If  we  persist  in  allowing  this  im- 
balance to  worsen,  the  underpinnings  of 
oiiT   society   are   jeopardized,   and    the 
essence  of  our  society  as  we  know  it  Is 
placed  in  the  balance. 


June  30,  1969 


DRAFT     REFORM     IS     A     CRYING 
NEED— SERVICE  TO  OUR  NATION 
REQUIRES  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBU- 
TION OP  RESPONSIBILITY 
(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  We  live  in 
an  era  of  massive  armies,  varied  inter- 
national commitments,  and  wide-ranging 
projects  requiring  national  service.  The 
era  of  small,  elite  forces  which  decided 
small  wars  ended  long  ago.  Even  today's 
timest  international  imbroglio  requires 
more  than  forces  which  once  were 
enough  to  cope  with  colonial-era-style 
combats.  Our  Nation  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  national  states  maintaining  large 
standing  armed  forces. 

Yet  It  is  a  fact  that  our  national  sys- 
tem of  military  service  has  been  re- 
vealed as  woefully  lacking  insofar  as 
fairness  in  selecting  those  who  shall  serve 
and  those  who  shall  not.  Our  Selective 
Service  System  is  a  shameful  coUectlon 
of  abuses  which  desperately  requires 
alteration  and  thorough  reform. 

Certain  evils  stand  out  more  than 
others.  General  Hershey.  who  has  served 
long  and  sincerely,  has  acted  in  an  in- 
creasingly arbitrary  manner.  Critics  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  have  had  draft  clas- 
sifications changed  almost  overnight.  It 
was  not  Congress'  Intention  to  see  the 
draft  used  as  an  internal  punitive  weap- 
oa  Many  draft  boards  throughout  the 


Nation  do  not  adequately  represent  the 
makeup  of  populations  they  exercise 
such  power  over.  Minority  group  rep- 
resentation on  many  boards  Is  too  often 
absent  or  minimal.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  such  groups  often  provide  significant 
numbers  of  draftees,  this  in  Itself  de- 
mands reform.  Our  system  penalizes 
some  poorer  elements  among  our  popula- 
tion. It  at  times  rewards  with  delayed 
induction  an  average,  middle-class  col- 
lege student  commanding  financial  re- 
sources to  attend  college  for  several  years. 
His  less  fortunate  peer,  the  dropout,  is 
all  too  often  taken  swiftly  and  with  no 
appeal,  into  our  Armed  Forces.  Too 
often,  the  oldest  of  our  young  men  con- 
tinue to  be  drafted  first,  stultifying 
careers  for  year  after  year. 

Deferments  have  been  abused  so  re- 
peatedly as  to  constitute  a  national 
force.  A  vlrtiial  caste  system  of  induc- 
tion exists  in  many  places. 

Yet  the  worst  evil,  perhaps,  is  geo- 
graphical variation,  permitting  applica- 
tion of  widely  different  rules  and  wildly 
diverse  standards.  Married  men  In  some 
States  are  taken,  while  thousands  of 
others  in  some  places  remain  Immune 
Nineteen-year-olds  are  called  up  in  one 
city— 22-year-olds  in  another.  Returning 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  are  placed  first  on 
conscription  lists  in  some  places— last  In 
others.  Many  lily-white  draft  boards  de- 
cide military  fates  of  many  blacks 
Boards  topheavy  with  aged  members  are 
forced  to  try  and  understand  the 
strongly  held  Ideals  of  modem  youth. 
Conflict,  bitterness  and  erosion  of  faith 
in  Government  are  the  cumulative  bitter 
fruit  of  all  this. 

We  have  available  several  choices 
First  is  a  volunteer  army,  with  enough 
enticement  in  the  marmer  of  pay,  educa- 
tion and  prestige  to  fill  its  ranks  easUy 
Its  cost  would  be  high,  and  its  potential 
elitism  might  pose  a  danger  to  a  free 
society.  Yet  with  more  than  12  million 
American  yoimg  men  in  the  18-26  cate- 
gory now,  recruitment  would  not  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle. 

Another  alternative  exists  in  the  form 
of  national  mandatory  service  for  all,  in- 
cluding perhaps  women,  along  lines  so 
eflfectlvely  pioneered  by  Israel.  Everyone 
serves  who  is  conscientiously  able  and 
willing  to  do  so.  For  those  who  have  per- 
sonal or  religious  scruples  against  any 
military  service,  there  is  an  alternative 
of  serving  the  same  period  of  time  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  while  still  engaging  In 
work  benefiting  our  Nation. 

Alternatives  are  varied,  and  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  take  advantage  of  one 
or  a  combination  of  several  of  them  The 
Selective  Service  System  as  it  now  stands 
must  be  first  abolished  and  then  re- 
formed. National  service  procedures 
must  be  standardized  nationally.  Un- 
written laws  either  should  be  legislated 
or  ended.  We  must  create  a  fair  standard 
for  all,  rather  than  a  variety  governed 
by  connections,  influence  or  wealth. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  measure 
aimed  at  accomplishing  such  reforms. 
Random  selection  and  younger  petsoiu 
first  are  major  elements,  as  well  as  a  3- 
year  transition  period  and  an  end  to 
occupational  deferments,  except  where 
ordered  by  the  President.  Postponement 


for  students  Is  provided  for,  without  al- 
lowing  It  to  become  exemption.  Pair 
treatment  Is  provided  for  conscientious 
objectors,  atheists  and  agnostics.  Na- 
tional standards  are  provided  for  as  well 
as  their  imlform  application.  The  system 
could  not  be  used  as  punishment  for 
protest  activities.  Judicial  review  is  an 
added  feature.  Cases  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Justice 
Department.  Registrants  would  have  a 
right  to  appear  in  proceedings  against 
them,  accompanied  by  counsel.  Term  of 
the  Selective  Service  Director  would  be 
limited  to  6  years.  Discrimination  would 
end  In  makeup  of  draft  boards.  Provision 
is  made  for  studying  a  National  Service 
Corps,  to  accommodate  those  doing  non- 
mlUtary  national  service.  Study  is  called 
for  of  the  concepts  of  an  all -volunteer 
army  and  amnesty  to  those  young  men 
who  have  fled  the  country  because  of  the 
draft  as  now  constituted. 

Oiu-  methods  of  national  service  are 
institutions  as  much  as  our  divisions  of 
government  or  tax  system.  Built-in  in- 
equities erode  confldence  of  our  people  in 
such  institutions,  imperiling  our  society 
No  unjustly  constituted  armed  force  can 
flght  a  truly  just  war.  No  coerced  armed 
force  can  truly  believe  in  its  leaders  and 
Ideals.  Our  Armed  Forces  must  reflect 
national  Ideals,  institutions  and  con- 
cepts of  fairness.  The  draft  today  does 
not.  A  time  for  meaningful  reform  is  at 
hand. 


June  30,  1969 
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EDWIN  WILSON  CRAIG 


(Mr.  PULTON  of  Termessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  community  and  State  have 
lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens 
In  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  Wilson  Craig 
at  the  age  of  76. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Craig 
was  serving  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  National  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co..  chairman  of  the  board  of  WSM, 
Inc.  Only  recently  he  had  been  named  a 
director  of  the  NLT  Corp.  holding  com- 
pany for  the  National  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Co.,  Third  National  Bank,  and 
WSM,  Inc. 

He  had  Joined  National  Life  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Co.  In  1913.  His  father 
had  been  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  firm.  In  1943,  he  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  become  chair- 
man of  the  board  In  1953.  Under  his 
leadership.  National  Life  reached  new 
heights  in  its  service,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  major  firms  of  Its  kind  In  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Craig's  Interest  In  broadcasting 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  this  indus- 
try. In  1925,  he  was  instnmiental  in  the 
founding  of  WSM  Radio  and  In  estab- 
lishing radio's- longest  running  sched- 
uled program,  the  "Grand  Ole  Opry." 

It  was  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  that 
I  best  knew  Mr.  Craig.  We  shared  a  great 
concern  In  combating  cerebral  palsy,  and 
it  was  through  the  personal  efforts  of 
Mr.  Craig  that  the  annual  cerebral  palsy 
telethon,  carried  by  WSM  television,  be- 
came a  reality.  Many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars raised  through  this  telethon  have 


benefited  those  struck  by  this  terrible 
ailment,  and  a  major  share  of  this  suc- 
cess is  credited  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  Craig. 

As  a  broadcsuster,  he  recognized  the 
duties  of  public  service  programing. 

As  a  successful  businessman,  he  rec- 
ognized his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen, 
always  ready  and  willing  to  devote  his 
time,  his  energies,  and  his  abilities  In 
service  to  his  fellow  man. 

He  will  be  missed. 

The  following  editorial  tributes  were 
paid  Mr.  Craig  by  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  and  the  Nashville  Banner,  and 
I  include  them  as  part  of  my  personal 
tribute  to  one  of  my  community's  and 
State's  outstanding  citizens,  Mr.  Edwin 
Wilson  Craig: 

(From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

June  27.  1969) 

Edwin  Wilson  Craig 

For  qualities  of  character  earning  the  af- 
fectionate regard  of  colleagues  in  the  busi- 
ness, dvlc,  and  cultural  life  of  his  city,  Ed- 
win Wilson  Craig  will  be  remembered.  For 
the  leadership  he  supplied  in  the  insurance 
field,  and  more  than  Incidentally  in  the 
broadcasting  industry,  niunerous  honors  be- 
stowed attest  to  national  recognition  earned. 

Son  of  a  beloved  and  respected  founder  of 
the  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  his  career  centered  there — on  merit 
climbing  rung  by  rung,  from  modest  begin- 
ning to  its  top  executive  position.  That  he 
bore  responsibility  well  Is  evidenced  In  the 
growth  of  his  company  marking  that  distin- 
guished ten\ire. 

With  a  broad  interest  in  Americans,  Mr. 
Craig  helped  pioneer  the  20th  Century's 
country  music  business — to  make  it  what  it 
has  become  In  and  out  of  what  has  been 
designated  as  Music  City,  U.S.A. 

Of  transcendent  qualities,  the  outstand- 
ing one  was  that  of  Edwin  W.  Craig  the  ex- 
emplary family  man;  beloved  as  husband, 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
ana  deeply  reciprocating  those  ties  of  af- 
fection that  were  so  precious  to  him. 

Busily  engaged  In  otaclal  duties  at  the 
helm  of  a  great  insurance  comiiany.  he  yet 
found  time  to  serve  his  community  In  every 
task  to  which  duty  called.  Active  in  fraternal 
affairs,  in  civic  work,  church  and  charitable 
enterprise — through  these  he  bestowed  a 
benefaction,  and  measured  to  the  title 
uniquely  recognized  by  the  Fred  Harvey  Me- 
morial Award  in  1961  as  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  the  community. 

He  was  that — and  as  such  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

His  passing  shocks  and  saddens  the  city 
which  knew  him  well  through  most  of  his 
76  years,  and  Is  a  beneficiary  of  his  long  and 
useful  life. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  June  28, 

1969] 

Mr.  E.  W.  Craig  Leaves  Imprint 

Mr.  Edwin  Wilson  Craig,  honorary  chair- 
man of  National  Life  St  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  died  Tliursday  of  a  heart  ailment  at  the 
ace  of  76. 

Mr.  Craig,  a  native  of  Pulaski,  had  been 
closely  connected  with  Nashville's  financial 
and  civil  development  for  nearly  60  years. 

He  Joined  National  Life  in  1913  and  rose 
to  head  the  company  during  its  years  of 
rapid  growth.  National  Life  is  now  the  larg- 
est insurance  company  In  the  South  and 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  nation. 

Mr.  Craig  was  a  pioneer  \n  commercial 
radio  and  was  instrumental  In  forming  sta- 
tion WSM  as  a  property  of  the  Insurance 
company.  He  also  had  a  large  part  in  de- 
veloping WSM'8  most  famous  program,  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  which  opened  the  way  for 


the  growth  of  the  NashvlUe  music  Indxistry 
as  It  stands  today. 

The  insurance  company  ofBdal  was  also 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Clear  Chan- 
nel Broadcasting  Service  and  was  active  in 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Mr.  Craig's  life  and  career — as  insurance 
executive,  financial  adviser,  entertainment 
promoter  and  civic  leader — will  continue  to 
have  lasting  Impact  on  the  community  and 
the  nation.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


REPORT  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BAR  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  G. 
JOSEPH  TAURO 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chief 
Justice  G.  Joseph  Tauro,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Superior  Court,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Metropolitan  Court  Judges  presently 
serving  on  its  executive  committee  and 
tilso  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on  trial 
advocacy,  has  given  much  of  his  time 
and  effort  in  support  of  attempts  to  brliig 
significant  improvement  to  the  trial  bar 
of  the  Nation. 

In  an  article  on  the  subject  published 
In  the  December  1968  issue  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar  Association  Law  Quarter- 
ly, he  proposes  a  national.  In-depth 
study  of  the  matter  by  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  national  bar  associa- 
tions. Further,  he  places  emphasis  on  the 
following  points: 

The  serious  lack  of  competent  trial 
lawyers  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lems facing  the  courts  today,  and  this 
condition  seriously  affects  the  quality  of 
justice,  contributes  to  congestion  and 
lessens  respect  for  the  judicial  process. 

The  inadequacies  and  deficiencies  of 
our  trial  bar  are  so  widespread  and  in- 
grained that  they  are  apt  to  trigger  one 
or  two  imdesirable  reactions.  The  first  Is 
one  of  resignation  or  defeat.  The  second 
is  one  of  premature,  imcoordinated  ef- 
forts at  self-help  by  individual  law 
schools.  The  first  is  patently  fatal  while 
the  second,  judging  from  past  experience, 
is  only  a  little  less  dangerous  because 
limited  or  unsuccessful  individual  efforts 
may  provide  fuel  for  those  who  assert 
that  the  fimdamentals  of  trial  advocacy 
caimot  be  taught  at  the  law  schools. 

With  their  presently  limited  resources 
and  lack  of  necessary  expertise,  most  law 
schools  are  in  fact  generally  incapable 
of  undertaking  meaningful  teaching  pro- 
grams. With  sufficient  study  and  long- 
range  planning,  however,  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced personnel,  sophisticated  texts 
and  materials  can  be  developed  so  that 
the  law  schools  can  teach  the  fimdamen- 
tals of  advocacy  and  litigation. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Warren  E.  Burger, 
estimates  that  according  to  the  most  fa- 
vorable view  75  percent  of  lawyers  trying 
cases  are  incompetent — Burger,  "A  Sick 
Profession,"  27  Federal  Bar  Journal  228, 
1967;  vom  Baur,  "Revitalizing  the  Trial 
Bar,"  55  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal 138,  February  1969. 

Past  methods  of  learning  trial  advo- 
cacy— that  of  trial  and  error  In  the 
courtroom — has  produced  many  compe- 
tent trial  lawyers  but  also  large  numbers 
who  do  not  acquire  the  necessary  pro- 
ficiency. Furthermore,  the  hard  facts  are 


that  this  system  places  an  undue  burden 
on  the  courts,  and,  of  greater  importance, 
it  has  failed  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
trial  bar  of  sufficient  depth  and  compe- 
tence to  dispatch  an  ever-increasing  vol- 
ume of  litigation  and  criminal  business. 

Chief  Justice  Tauro  specifically  recom- 
mends and  proposes  that  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  together  with 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  other 
national  bar  associations  undertake,  on  a 
national  basis,  an  in-depth  study  to  de- 
velop sophisticated  teaching  methodology 
on  trial  advocacy  at  the  law  school  level, 
not  with  the  idea  of  turning  out  finished 
trial  lawyers  but  merely  to  provide  the 
yoimg  lawyer  with  the  necessary  confi- 
dence and  requisite  tools  in  order  that  he 
can  make  a  proper  start  in  our  courts. 

At  the  May  1969  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Judges  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  addressed  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  urging  these 
groups  to  imdertake  such  a  study.  Simi- 
lar resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Metropolitan 
Court  Judges,  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Trial  Judges  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Judicial  Conference.  The  res- 
olution referred  to  follows: 

RESOLtmoN    OF    THE    COUNCTL    OF    JtTDGES    OF 

THE    National    Coxtncil    on    Crime    and 
Delinqttency 

Whereas  the  eflBciency  of  our  courts  and 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice  re- 
quire a  trial  bar  of  sufficient  depth  and  abil- 
ity to  properly  dispatch  its  work,  and 

Whereas  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  grave  public  con- 
cern that  there  exists  a  serious  lack  of  ca- 
pable and  experienced  trial  lawyers  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved  that  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools  be  and  are  hereby  urged 
to  undertake  a  study  in  depth  in  order  to 
develop  modern  and  sophisticated  methods 
for  training  law  students  In  the  fundamentals 
and  basic  techniques  of  trial  advocacy  as  a 
solid  base  of  instruction  upon  which  the 
young  lawyer  who  aspires  for  a  trial  career 
can  build  with  confldence.  personal  initia- 
tive and  experience . 

In  my  remarks,  I  also  include  a  "Re- 
port to  Members  of  the  Bar — VI,"  en- 
titled, "The  Need  for  a  Revision  of  Legal 
Education  for  Trial  Attorneys"  prepared 
by  Hon.  G.  Joseph  Tauro,  chief  justice 
of  the  Massachushetts  Superior  Court, 
and  also  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  on 
May  10,  1969,  at  the  aimual  conference 
of  the  Council  of  Judges  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  The 
views  and  recommendations  of  Chief 
Justice  Tauro,  with  his  profound  experi- 
ence as  a  lawyer  and  jurist  are  worthy 
of,  and  should  receive,  early  and  serious 
consideration  by  the  various  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  The  stature  and  prestige  en- 
joyed by  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
quality  of  legal  services  available  to  the 
American  people  Is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  efforts  of  our  organized  bar  asso- 
ciations. The  situation  presented  by 
Chief  Justice  Tauro  and  liis  associates 
In  the  accompanying  report  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  various  bar  associations, 
as  well  as  to  the  legal  profession. 
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The  report  follows: 
Th«  N«eo  for  a  Revision  or  Legal  Educa- 
tion FOR   Trial   Attorneys:    Annual  Re- 
port TO  THE  Members  of  the  Bar — VI 
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(By   Hon.   O.   Joseph   Tauro,   Chief   Justice. 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court) 
(Note. — The  Issues  discussed  In  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tauro's  Sixth  Annual  Report  touch  upon 
every  element  of  the  legal  profession.   Be- 
cause  of   the   complexity   of   the    problems 
presented,  the  editors  request  that  you  read 
the  article  In  Its  entlrlty  before  coming  to 
any  conclusions  on   the  points  canvassed.) 
I.  introduction 


to  convey  to  the  bar  In  general  the  various 
activities  now  under  way  and  to  present  for 
consideration  and  discussion  some  specific 
proposals  to  reverse  the  current  trend. 
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By  general  acltnowledgment,  the  American 
bar  has  made  substantial  progress  In  the  past 
generation  and.  In  the  process,  its  prestige 
has  advanced  significantly.  In  large  measure, 
this  phenonmenon  has  been  due  to  the  high 
scholastic  standards  achieved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  law  schools  and  to  the  proges- 
slve  activities  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  other  national  and  state  bar  asso- 
ciations. 

During  this  period  of  time,  most  law 
schools  In  the  country  have  raised  their 
standards  for  admission  so  that  only  those 
students  with  good  academic  records  can 
aspire  for  admission.  In  general,  they  have 
improved  greatly  and  to  the  point  where 
.manyjjave  achieved  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence formerly  enjoyed  only  by  the  nation's 
outstanding  law  schools.  As  a  result,  the 
young  lawyer  today  enters  a  well-regarded 
and  learned  profession  which  Is  on  a  par 
with  the  medical  and  other  leading  profes- 
sions. 

However.  In  spite  of  the  general  Improve- 
ment of  the  entire  bar.  one  of  the  major 
chronic  obstacles  to  efficient  Judicial  admin- 
istration is  the  shortage  of  skilled  trial  law- 
yers. Quite  simply  put,  the  problem  is  this: 
There  Is  an  insufficient  number  of  capable 
trial  lawyers  to  process  with  efficiency  and 
Justice  the  civil  and  criminal  caseloads  of 
our  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction. 

This  situation  is  especially  acute  In  our 
large,  metropolitan  areas  which  are  con- 
stantly beset  wtih  social  unrest,  soaring  crime 
rate  and  ever-expanding  civil  backlogs. 

There   can   be   no  denial    that   in   Massa- 
chusetts and  other  Jurisdictions  throughout 
the  country  there  are  competent  and   even 
outstanding  trial  lawyers  who  have  acquired 
and  developed  their  skills  through  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  courts  without  the  benefit 
of  specialized  academic  training.  However,  it 
Is  an  equally  unequivocal  fact  that  this  meth- 
od of  trial  and  error  and  learning  by  "seeing 
and  doing"  has  not  produced  nor  maintained 
a  sufficiency  of  trial  lawyers  with  the  requisite 
capabilities  to  dispatch  the  increasing  case- 
loads of  the  courts.  Furthermore,  the  pros- 
pect of  undergoing  such  an  arduous  learn- 
ing process,  while  pitted  against  more  expe- 
rienced   adversaries,    has    dissuaded    many 
young  yawyers  from  pursuing  careers  in  ad- 
vocacy.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  we 
must  re-examine  the  role  of  the  law  schools 
in  educating  trial  advocates. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  discover  of  this 
malady's  existence.  Others  have  warned  of  its 
persistent  and  insidious  growth  for  decades. 
Prank.  Why  Not  a  Clinical  Lawyer-Schoof 
81  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  907  (1933)  and  A  Plea  for 
Lawver-Schools.  56  Yale  L.  J.  1303  (1947»;  L 
Stryker.  The  Art  of  Advocacy  (1954);  Whlt- 
taker,  Advocacy -Advance  or  Adieu,  13  Kan 
L.  Rev.  233  (1964). 

What  disturbs  me  most  of  all.  however.  Is 
the  failure  of  the  legal  profession  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  situation  which,  predictably. 
will  assume  enormous  proportions  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Yet.  I  must  temper  my  pes- 
simism with  a  note  of  hope;  for  I  am  able  to 
perceive  the  stirrings  of  interest  In  this  prob- 
lem. This  hope,  in  turn.  Is  realistically  tem- 
p«"ed  by  caution  and  fear. 

The  purpose  of  this  Report  Is  to  outline 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  existing  situation 


II.  progressive  action  to  date 
The  1967  national  conference  of  metropolitan 
court  judges 
The  vexatious  nature  of  this  problem  mo- 
tivated me  during  my  term  as  president  of 
the    National    Conference    of    Metropolitan 
Court  Judges  to  Include  on  the  agenda  of  its 
1967  meeting  a  panel  discussion  on  trial  ad- 
vocacy. The  panelists.  Associate  Dean  Francis 
J.  Larkin  of  Boston  College  Law  School.  Hon- 
orable Tim  Murphy  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  John 
J.  Curtm,  Esquire  of  Boston,  ably  articulated 
all  facets  of  the  current  problem.  As  a  result 
of   their  presentation,   the  delegates   to   the 
Conference  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
advocating  the  development  and  Institution 
of  law  school  programs  designed  to  Inculcate 
skills  m  advocacy  and  litigation. 

Subsequent  correspondence 
Thereafter.  I  contacted  every  dean  of  a 
law  school  having  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  and  con- 
veyed to  them  my  views  and  those  expressed 
by  the  delegates  and  panelists  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  response  was  most  gratlfyng. 
The  vast  majority  of  respondents  recognized 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  expressed 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  corrective  ef- 
forts. 

The  Conference's  resolution  subsequently 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges.  Nu- 
merous Individual  Judges,  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors, including  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  and 
the  presidents  of  the  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Associations,  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Assocatlon  have  also  registered 
their  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  1968  national  conference  of  metropolitan 
court   judges 
The  Interest  created  at  the  Conference's 
1967  meeting  in  Boston  led  to  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  at  its  1968  meet- 
ing in  New  York.  The  1968  panel,  of  which 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  con- 
sisted of  three  eminent  trial  lawyers  and  two 
legal   educators:    Robert  W.   Meserve.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  of  Trial  Law- 
yers. Honorable  David  W.  Peck,  former  pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  Jacob  D.  Puchsberg,  former  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Trial  Law- 
yers, Dean  Jerome  Prince  of  Brooklyn  Law 
School    and   Professor   A.    Leo  Levin   of   the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  co-author  of 
a  recently  published  text  on  trial  practice. 
Cramer  and  Levin,  Problems  and  Materials 
on  Trial  Advocacy.  (1968). 

This    panel,    eschewing    any    internecine 
search  for  blame,  objectively  probed  various 
approaches  to  this  problem.  As  a  result,  the 
Conference   passed   a   unanimous   resolution 
urging    the    Association    of    American    Law 
Schools  and  the  American  Bar  Association,  as 
a  joint  venture,  to  undertake  a  study  to  de- 
vise the  curriculum,  methodology  and  mate- 
rials necessary  to  provide  basic  training  in 
advocacy  and  to  permit  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  the  law  students'  skills  within  the 
framework  of  law  school  programs.  The  Con- 
ference also  pledged   its  active  cooperation 
with  any  such  underuklng.  In  addition,  the 
Conference  designated   me  as   chairman   of 
Its   newly   formed   Committee   on  Trial   Ad- 
vocacy, charged  with  the  task  of  coordinat- 
ing Its  activities  with  those  of  other  pro- 
gressive organizations. 

Intervening  developments 
I  have  recently  received  several  communi- 
cations from  Federal  Judge  William  B.  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 


Committee  on  Advocacy.  Simultaneously  i 
accepted  a  nomination  to  this  Committee  in 
essence,  Judge  Jones  requested  further 
meetings  of  the  Committee  to  consider  its 
future  course  of  action  and  indicated  the 
need  for  a  more  expansive,  adequately  staffed 
and  funded  study.  He  also  expressed  his 
conviction  that  a  conference  of  Interested 
persons  could  provide  the  opportunity  for 
great  progress.  However,  despite  his  oontlnn- 
ing  efforts,  the  necessary  funds  remain  un 
available. 

In  addition.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Professor  Levin  to  Professor 
Michael  Cardozo.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  re- 
questing him  to  include  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Association's  annual  meeting  a  round 
table  discussion  of  the  law  school's  role  in 
the  formation  of  trial  lawyers.  Since  that 
time.  I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  met  and  officially  approved  the 
presentation  of  a  full-scale  study  of  this 
problem  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  also  received  a 
letter  from  President  Jacob  Puchsberg  of 
the  Roscoe  Pound-American  Trial  Lawvers 
Foundation  expressing  that  organizations 
desire  to  participate  in  such  a  study. 

m.  the  state  or  the  trial  bar 
Inadequacy  of  the  trial  bar 
The   disheartening   statistics   reported   bv 
law   enforcement    agencies    throughout    the 
nation  regarding  crime  rates  foretell  an  in- 
evitable increase  in  the  demands  made  upon 
the  courts  and   the  trial   bar.  U.S.  Dept    of 
Justice,  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the  V  S 
(1967).   As   the   number    of   criminal   cases 
prosecuted  in  the  courts  steadily  rises    'he 
shortage  of  Judges  In  Jurisdictions  such  as 
Massachusetts  forces  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  available  civil  sessions 
In  turn,  court  delay,  the  accumulation  and 
concentration  of  untried  cases  among  trial 
lawyers  mounts  proportionately.  Institute  of 
Judicial     Administration.    Calendar    Status 
Study    (1968);    52  Judicature   124-125    (Oct 
1968).  In  such  circumstances,  Inept  and  in- 
experienced lawyers  on  the  one   hand  and 
the  deficiency  of  well-trained  trial  counsel 
on  the  other  contribute  significantly  to  the 
administrative  difficulties   of   our   courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction  and  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice rendered  within  them 
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Effects  on  the  administration  of  justice 
The  complex  controversies  and  tensions 
arising  out  of  our  highly  mobile,  rapidly 
changing  and  frequently  impersonal  society 
place  Inordinate  demands  upon  the  services 
of  capable  trial  lawyers  with  the  result  that 
others,  without  competence  and  the  neces- 
sary skills,  are  called  upon  to  try  cases  be- 
yond their  capabilities.  Furthermore  the 
concentration  of  litigation,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  among  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  the  bar  leads  to  conflicts  In  court 
calendars. 

Attorneys   lacking   In   basic   training  and 
experience,    unprepared    attorneys    and   ca- 
pable but  overworked  attorneys  compound 
the  problems  In  our  courts.  'The  Inexperi- 
enced are  apt  to  make  frivolous   and  un- 
founded motions;  engage  In  dilatory  tactics- 
fail    to   preserve   exceptions    or    lay    proper 
foundations  for  the  Introduction  of  evidence- 
ask    needless    questions    in    the    direct   and 
cross-examination   of    witnesses:    repeatedly 
make  unnecessary  and  Ill-advised  objections 
and.  conversely,  fall  to  object  when  appro- 
priate;  or  omit  essential  elements  of  their 
cases.  Some  untrained  lawyers  cannot  elicit 
testimony  surely  or  argue  consistently  and 
succinctly.  In  trials  Involving  lawyers  of  sub- 
stantial disparate  ability,  trial  Judges  face 
the  added  burden  of  ensuring  some  degree  of 
balance  to  safeguard  the  basic  rights  of  all 
parties. 

This  situation  results  not  only  in  unduly 
prolonged  trials  but  also  In  a  greater  chance 


for  error,  reversal  and  retrial.  Symptomatic 
of  the  bar's  concern  in  this  area  Is  the  tenta- 
tively recommended  amendment  to  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  proposed  by 
the  Amerclan  Bar  Association's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Specialization  which  would.  In 
effect,  preclude  a  lawyer  from  accepting  tasks 
"beyond  his  existing  competence."  13  A.B. 
News  1  (Oct.  1968). 

Other  factors  impeding  judicial 
administration 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  or  even 
the  majority  of  defects  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  can  be  traced  to  the  state  of 
the  trial  bar.  That  would  be  totally  un- 
realistic and  tinfalr.  Many  other  factors — a 
shortage  of  Judges  and  a  lack  of  qualified 
supporting  personnel.  Inadequate  facilities, 
archaic  procedures,  decentralized  organiza- 
tion, obsolete  managerial  and  administra- 
tive methods,  patch-work  attempts  at 
reform — all  combine  to  further  complicate 
the  situation. 

For  an  example  In  point,  the  Massachu- 
setts Superior  Court  suffers  from  the  least 
favorable  ratio  of  Judges  to  population  In 
the  country,  approximately  one  general  trial 
court  Judge  per  116,000  persons.  Brown, 
What  Price  Justice?  12  Bost.  B.  A.  J.  (Jan. 
1968) .  Even  to  reduce  this  ratio  to  1  to  100,- 
000 — twice  the  figure  demanded  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Florida.  Art.  V.  §  6  (2) .  and  rec- 
ommended by  experts  In  judicial  administra- 
tion— would  necessitate  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  eight  or  nine  additional  Jus- 
tices, an  Increase  in  the  bench  of  nearly  20 
percent.  To  approach  this  optimum  ratio  of 
1  to  50.000  would  demand  more  than  dou- 
bling the  Superior  Court  bench,  a  measure 
which  our  courthouse  facilities  and  support- 
ing staffs  could  not  now  accommodate.  The 
correction  of  this  and  other  systematic  de- 
fects must.  In  most  Instances,  await  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  effort  supported  by  the 
general  public.  However,  the  augmentation 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  trial  bar  lies 
peculiarly  within  the  power  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, including  Judges  and  legal  educators, 
and  thus  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  our 
legislatures  for  the  shortage  of  trial  lawyers. 
Need  for  professional  cooperation 

A  fruitless  search  for  blame  or  recrimina- 
tion would  only  serve  a  divisive  function  and 
hinder  much-needed  remedial  efforts.  The 
pressing  task  before  us  is  not  to  apportion 
blame  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  but 
rather  to  find  a  practical  solution,  a  task 
which  win  require  the  sustained  cooperation 
of  the  entire  legal  profession. 

The  fault  for  the  existence  of  this  situation 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  many  conscientious 
lawyers  who,  within  the  limits  of  their  train- 
ing, experience  and  research  resources,  at- 
tempt to  represent  their  clients  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  Lacking  other  means  and 
from  sheer  necessity,  the  young  lawyer  must 
adopt  a  procedure  of  trial  and  error — a 
method  which  unfortunately  contains  the 
distinct  likelihood  of  periodic  or  habitual 
error  at  the  expense  of  his  clients  and  a  con- 
sequent diminution  of  their  respect  for  the 
legal  process,  the  Judicial  system  and  the  law 
itself. 

Similarly,  we  cannot  single  out  an  over- 
burdened trial  bar  for  censure  any  more  than 
skilled  surgeons  are  to  be  criticized  for  hos- 
pital waiting  lists.  Rather,  their  expertise 
must  be  recognized  and  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  accomplishments.  With- 
out them  we  would  be  confronted  with  a 
much  more  serious  problem. 

Nor  do  I  subscribe  to  the  position  that  the 
concentration  of  litigation  among  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  the  bar  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  court  congestion.  Warren,  Address 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  Roscoe  Pound- 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Foundation  Law  and 
Research  Center,  September  28,  1968.  Admit- 
tedly, this  concentration  does  cause  difficul- 
ties in  judicial  administration  and  calendar 


control,  but  it  has  also  been  demonstrated 
that  its  effects  can  be  minimized  by  the  utili- 
zation of  modern  management  techniques. 
Aldlsert,  A  Metropolitan  Court  Conquers  Its 
Backlog,  51  Judicature  202,  247,  298  (Jan., 
Feb.,  Mar.  1968) ;  Higglnbotham.  Address  at 
the  Boston  Bar  Association's  Conference  on 
Computers  in  State  Government,  May  17, 
1968.  This  concentration  of  practice  and 
court  congestion  should  not  be  linked  in  a 
causal  relationship.  They  are  both  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  underlying  cause — the 
shortage  of  competent  trial  laviryers  and,  of 
course,  the  lack  of  sufficient  forums. 

Incidentally,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  problem  of  concentration  and  con- 
gestion is  often  misunderstood  even  by  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  First  of  all,  studies  con- 
ducted in  numerous  Jurisdictions,  Including 
Massachusetts,  have  consistently  shown  that 
the  trial  of  motor  vehicle  tort  cases  con- 
sumes only  a  relatively  minor  portion  of 
Judges'  time  in  courts  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion— 13%  in  Suffolk  (Boston)  County.  The 
Law's  Explosion! ,  44  J.  of  Am.  Ins.  18.  20.  21 
(Nov. -Dec.  19681.  Secondly,  the  heart  cf  the 
problem  lies  in  the  shortage  of  trial  lawyers 
in  such  other  vital  specialties  as  criminal  law, 
medical  malpractice,  eminent  domain,  con- 
struction contract  and  administrative  law — 
specialties  which  consume  far  more  of  the 
court's  time  than  motor  vehicle  tort  trials. 

I  must  also  reject  abstract,  statistical  the- 
ories of  calendar  control  which  are  predi- 
cated on  untenable  comparisons  of  cases  on 
a  court's  docket  to  bags  of  p>eanuts.  Zelsel. 
Court  Delay  Caused  by  the  Bar?,  54  A.  B. 
A.  J.  886  (Sept.  1968).  Neither  do  I  accept 
the  facile  use  of  such  devices  as  certificates 
of  readiness  as  presenting  any  lasting  solu- 
tion. This  last  observation  Is  based  upon  a 
study  conducted  by  this  office  of  every  Juris- 
diction In  the  nation  utilizing  certificates  of 
readiness;  but,  as  an  example,  I  would  cite 
the  experience  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court.  There,  after  an  initial  advance  fol- 
lowing the  Introduction  of  certificates  of 
readiness  and  electronic  data  processing,  the 
civil  backlog  has  steadily  risen  to  30.7 
months.  52  Judicature  125  (Oct.  1968).  Any 
effective  attempt  by  the  courts  at  clearing 
congested  dockets  must  be  predicated  on 
sufficient  facilities.  Judges  and  supporting 
personnel.  Even  the  concurrent  existence  of 
these  elements  would  be  unavailing  in  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  trial  bar. 

Neither  can  the  blame  be  placed  entirely 
upon  our  law  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
legal  profession,  as  a  whole,  owes  much 
of  the  prestige  which  it  now  enjoys  to 
the  Insistence  of  the  law  schools  upon 
high  levels  of  scholarship  for  admission  and 
matriculation. 

rv.  the  teaching  op  advocact 
Law  schools  as  the  appropriate  vehicle 

It  I  am  correct  in  my  analysis,  our  task 
is  essentially  an  educational  one  and.  there- 
fore, the  initiative  rests  primarily  with  our 
law  schools  supported,  wherever  possible,  by 
the  bar  and  the  Judiciary.  The  objective  of 
the  proposed  study  must  be  to  develop  a  cur- 
riculum, materials  and  methodology  which 
win  attract  capable  law  students  to  the  field 
of  advocacy  and  impart  to  them  a  sufficient 
foundation  in  litigation  upon  which  the/ 
can  build  with  experience  and  application. 

It  would,  in  my  mind,  be  a  mistake  to 
present  this  Issue  In  the  traditional  posture 
of  academic  purism  versus  pragmatism.  To 
do  so  would  only  cloud  the  issue  and  stir  up 
Irrelevant  ideological  and  emotional  con- 
troversies. Similarly,  ingrained  conservatism 
cannot  be  allowed  to  frustrate  proposals  for 
change  merely  because  they  constitute  modi- 
fications of  accepted  law  school  curricula. 

The  late  Dean  Pound,  a  true  legal  giant, 
recognized  and  substantiated  the  peculiar 
competence  of  the  law  schools  to  undertake 
research  in  areas  vital  to  the  improvement 
of  Judicial  administration. 


•'Our  best  reliance,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
must  be  upon  our  law  schools.  In  these  in- 
stitutions we  may  find  the  permanence  of 
tenure,  the  conditions  of  work — continuity, 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  problems  as  a 
whole,  possibility  of  surveying  a  wide  field, 
extending  beyond  the  limitations  of  Juris- 
dictions and  localities  and  partes — the  in- 
dependence of  politics,  and  the  guaranties 
of  training,  ability  and  scientific  attitude, 
which  are  essential  to  effective  research  and 
which  win  command  public  confidence." 
Scope  of  the  problem 

The  magnitude  and  dimensions  of  this 
task  are  so  great,  however,  that  we  cannot 
expect  any  one  law  school  to  undertake  It 
unassisted.  It  is  a  national  problem,  de- 
manding nation-wide  attention  In  order  to 
attract  the  necessary  financial  and  research 
support.  Therefore,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Schools  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion would  appear  to  be  the  moet  appro- 
priate and  logical  agencies  to  initiate  and 
coordinate  the  needed  preliminary  studies  in 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  organiza- 
tions. 

Past  efforts  by  law  schools 

Many  law  schools,  through  imaginative 
programs  of  Involvement  and  participation, 
have  recognized  and  acknowledged  their  ob- 
ligation to  take  remedial  steps.  Indeed,  legal 
aid.  bail  projects,  voluntary  defender,  prose- 
cutor and  educational  programs  as  well  as 
moot  court  competitions  and  trial  practice 
courses  offered  by  Massachusetts  law  schools 
have  frequently  served  as  models  for  similar 
innovations  in  other  Jurisdictions.  Yet.  these 
fragmentary  courses  and  extra-curricular  nc- 
tivities.  oftentimes  lacking  official  standing, 
discipline  and  continuity,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  future  trial  lawyers  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  although  they  do  provide 
some  partial  relief.  Furthermore,  especially 
in  legal  aid  or  "poverty"  programs  but  also 
in  those  programs  more  Immediately  con- 
nected with  litigation,  the  student  or  novice 
attorney  is  usually  relegated  to  appearances 
in  otir  lower  courts  where  he  ser\'es  as  an  in- 
formed counsellor  or  intermediary  rather 
than  as  an  advocate.  This  sort  of  service, 
while  sorely  needed  and  humanitarian,  is  not 
likely  to  develop  skill  in  litigation  except 
at  the  lowest  level  of  our  judicial  system 

Despite  ingenious  attempts  to  inject  real- 
ism Into  trial  practice  courses,  they  tradition- 
ally suffer  from  an  aura  of  artificiality  and 
mootness  which  is  difficult  to  dispel.  By  and 
large,  they  presently  do  little  more  than  pro- 
vide an  initial  dry  run  through  the  Judicial 
process.  Yet,  from  the  reports  I  have  received 
from  several  deans  and  professors.  I  am  im- 
pressed not  only  with  their  efforts  to  revamp 
specific  courses  but  to  restructure  the  total 
organization  and  sequence  of  related  aca- 
demic and  extra-curricular  offerings.  Cal- 
houn. Law  Schools  and  Practical  Training, 
55  W.  Va.  L.R.  83  (1953);  Casad.  Trial  Courts 
and  Law  Schools,  49  Judicature  52  (Aug. 
1965);  Cramer  and  Levin,  Problems  and  Ma- 
terials on  Trial  Advocacy  (1968);  Huard, 
What  Are  the  Law  Schools  Teaching?  41 
Calif.  S.B.J.  917  (Nov.-Dec.  1966).  The-Law 
School  Curriculum  and  Advocacy  Training, 
Law  Student  Division,  Am.  Bar  Assn  ( 1967) : 
Keeton,  Trial  Tactics  and  Methods.  (1954); 
O'Toole,  Realistic  Legal  Education.  54 
A.B.A.J.  744  (1968):  Pye.  Legal  Internships: 
Georgetown's  Experiment  in  Legal  Education. 
49  A.B.A  J.  554  (1963). 

Paradoxically,  however,  this  trend  toward 
participation.  Involvement  and  realism  In 
legal  education  seems  in  some  law  schools 
to  coincide  with  a  de-emphasis  of  such  basic 
courses  as  civil  procedure,  remedies,  dam- 
ages, equity  and  evidence. 

Attitude  of  law  students 
Some  time  ago.  I  distributed  a  short  ques- 
tionnaire concerning  law  school  preparation 
for  cfireers  in  advocacy  to  the  467  law  school 
graduates  who  passed  the  Massachusetts  bar 
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•zamlnatkm  In  June.  104S8.  The  fonn  wu  very 
brief,  called  for  anonymoiu  responses  and 
WM  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  return  en- 
velope addressed  to  me.  Nevertheless,  one- 
tliird  of  those  poUed  faUed  to  return  the 
queatlonjialre.  This  would,  In  the  main.  In- 
dicate to  me  a  lack  of  Interest  on  their  part 
In  careers  In  advocacy. 

Of  the  two-thirds  who  did  respond,  81  per 
cent  felt  that  their  law  school  should  have 
offered  a  more  comprehensive  program  in 
trial  advocacy  and  litigation  and  only  16 
per  cent  considered  present  course  offerings 
am  adeqiiate.  In  addition,  considerably  less 
than  half  of  the  respondents,  39  per  cent, 
expressed  a  sense  of  confidence  In  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  a  trial  of  moderate  complexity. 
More  than  half,  51  percent,  felt  Incompetent 
to  conduct  such  a  trial  and  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  failed  to  answer  this  spedflo 
question. 

Clerkships,  internships,  ayid  apprenticeships 
Reliance  upon  the  trial  bar  to  train  Its 
own  successors  and  competitors  is  equally 
unrealistic.  A  respected  Judge  recently  re- 
marked that  In  his  state  the  consensus  of 
Superior  Court  Judges  is  that  approximately 
ten  percent  of  the  lawyers  appearing  In 
court  are  highly  comi>etent  and  proficient, 
another  ten  percent  are  adequate  and  the 
remaining  eighty  percent  are  considered  In- 
adequate. While  I  will  attempt  no  such  de- 
finitive appraisal  of  the  Massachusetts  trial 
bar,  I  will  acknowledge  that  these  figtires  as 
given  are  very  disturbing  and  Indicative  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Furthermore, 
as  Judge  Peck  pointed  out  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Metropolitan  Court  Judges,  In  return  for  the 
salaries  sought  by  outstanding  law  school 
graduates  law  firms  expect  to  obtain  the 
services  of  men  possessing  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary skills  of  advocacy. 

Admittedly,  the  trial  and  error  method, 
in  some  Instances  ameliorated  by  association 
with  a  learned  trial  attorney,  has,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  produced  some  good  and  even 
outstanding  trial  lawyers.  However,  this 
method  has  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  advocates.  Consequently,  worth- 
while apprentlceehips  wherein  the  young 
lawyer  comes  Into  close  and  constant  asso- 
ciation with  a  capable,  experienced  trial  law- 
yer are  severely  limited  and  hard  to  come 
by.  As  a  simple  matter  of  arithmetic,  there 
Just  are  not  enough  available  opportunities 
of  this  type  to  fill  the  need. 

Periods  of  enforced  clerkships,  now  re- 
tained m  only  a  small  minority  of  states, 
are  susceptible  to  well-known  abuses.  Too 
often  they  amount  only  to  unsupervised 
formalities  which  subject  law  students  or 
graduates  to  periods  of  subservience  as 
under-paid  messengers. 

The  preponderance  of  Judicial  clerkships 
channel  exceptional  law  students  Into  leg^al 
research  at  the  appellate  level  Immediately 
upon  completion  of  their  law  school  study 
of  appellate  decisions.  Upon  termination  of 
their  clerkships,  many  then  tend  to  gravi- 
tate toward  large  firms  where  their  Involve- 
ment In  litigation  will  likely  be  minimal. 
Thus,  by  virtue  of  the  prevaiUng  system, 
many  of  the  most  promising  young  lawyers 
are  detoured  from  careers  in  advocacy.  In 
the  federal  district  courts  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. In  some  of  our  state  courts  of  general 
Jurisdiction  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
perior Court,  Judicial  clerkships  do  exist  at 
the  trial  level.  These  temporary  positions 
afford  beginning  attorneys  a  balanced,  in- 
tensive and  supervised  indoctrination  Into 
the  Judicial  process  and  trial  techniques, 
but,  like  worthwhile  apprenticeships,  they 
are  too  few  In  number  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
trial  advocates. 

Various  state  and  federal  administrative 
regulatory  agencies  have  customarily  been 
regarded  as  advanced  training  grounds  for 
yo\mg  attorneys.  While  such  positions  often 
thrust  lnexi>erienced  men  quickly  Into  as- 
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slgnments  of  Import  and  responsibility,  they 
are  more  likely  to  produce  specialists  In  a 
narrow  body  of  law  rather  than  trial  law- 
years  In  any  great  numbers.  Kven  In  govern- 
mental offices  dealing  with  a  broad  spec- 
tnmi  of  legal  problems,  such  aa  that  of  the 
Solicitor  Oeneral,  lltlgaton  focuses  on  the 
appellate  level. 

Due  to  the  crush  of  criminal  litigation,  the 
offices  of  stete  and  federal  prosecutors  can 
barely  fulfill  their  principal  commitment, 
let  alone  train  aspiring  advocates.  Many  are 
so  overworked  that  they  will  accept  only 
experienced  lawyers  or.  If  they  do  accept  In- 
experienced ones,  can  give  them  little  guid- 
ance and  direction,  thus  further  aggravating 
the  existing  situation.  As  a  result,  from 
frustration  and  economic  need,  many  young 
prosecutors  leave  for  more  lucrative  fields. 
Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  law- 
yers in  public  defenders'  offices.  Having 
completed  their  "missionary"  duty,  some 
of  them  withdraw  to  less  hectic,  more  sta- 
ble and  remunerative  areas  of  the  law. 
Continuing  legal  education 

Programs  of  continuing  legal  education, 
either  compulsory  or  optional,  whether  ad- 
ministered by  law  schools  or  bar  associations, 
do  sharpen  the  practical  skills  of  trial  law- 
yers, eq>eclally  in  procedural  matters,  and 
keep  them  abreast  of  recent  developments. 
Thus,  while  these  programs  may  affect  quali- 
tative Improvements  among  the  existing 
trial  bar  and  Increase  their  potential  earn- 
ings, they  do  not  bring  about  any  substantial 
Increase  in  the  number  of  available  trial 
lawyers. 


V.   FUTtJBK   COUBSB   OF  ACTION 


Need  for  a  new  approach 
Whether  by  default  or  usurpation,  the  edu- 
cation of  attorneys  has  come  to  rest  almost 
exclusively  in    our   law   schools.   Natiirally, 
then,  innovations  In  the  education  process 
should  emanate  from  them.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  other  body  or  institution  Is  capable 
of  such  action  under  the  present  structure 
of  the  profession.  Obviously,  then,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  legal  education  is  needed  to  attract 
more  law  students  to  careers  In  advocacy. 
Challenge  to  the  law  schools 
Never  before  have  our  law  schools  faced 
a  greater  chaUezige  or  a  greater  opportunity 
for  public   service   in  resolving  a  problem 
which  contributes  so  substantially  to  court 
congestion  and  to  Inefficiency  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  Long  experience  clearly  In- 
dicates that  the  position  taken  by  some  legal 
educators  that  trial  advocacy  is  not  a  con- 
cern of  the  law  schools  Is  no  longer  tenable. 
While  the  training  of  trial  lawyers  Is  not  the 
exclusive  responsibility  nor  the  sole  function 
of  the  law  schools,  the  law  schools  do  have 
the  responsibility  of  providing  would-be  ad- 
vocates with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  essential  to  the 
practice  of  that  art.  However,  by  the  nature 
of  the  art,  the  practicing  bar  and  the  Judi- 
ciary share  In  this  responsibility,  especlaUy 
with  regard  to  the  sharpening  and  full  de- 
velopment of  these  basic  tools. 

Parenthetically.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  agree  and  have  specifically  stated  on  prior 
occasions  that  we  cannot  expect  law  schools 
to  produce  finished  trial  lawyers.  This  would 
be  to  shunt  an  Intolerable  burden  onto  them. 
However,  I  do  feel  strongly  that  law  schools 
can  develop  a  curriculmn  and  a  corps  of 
teachers  which  will  provide  those  students 
disposed  to  a  career  In  advocacy  with  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  that  art. 
In  this  way,  they  may  start  out  on  the  proper 
footing,  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  trial  and  error, 
and  more  rapidly  perfect  their  skills  through 
application  and  experience. 

Advocacy  as  a  specialized  art 
While  It  may  be  conceptually  accurate  to 
characterize  the  Instant  problem  as  but  an- 
other aspect  of  the  broader  problem  of  spe- 


cialization, I  think  that  It  would  be  a  grave 
tactical  error  to  treat  the  matter  In  this  way 
The  training  of  advocates,  admittedly  a 
highly  complex  and  technical  specialty,  is 
imlque.  Unlike  the  acquisition  of  expertise 
In  other  qieclaltles.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by 
completion  of  a  prescribed  course,  passage  of 
an  examination  or  mastery  of  texts.  The  art 
of  advocacy  Is  a  distinctively  and  purely  legal 
art  and  not  a  mixture  of  law  and  a  subject  to 
which  It  Is  applied.  Therefore,  In  approaching 
this  problem,  the  methods  and  criteria  ap- 
pllcable  to  the  acquisition  of  other  specialties 
are  Irrelevant. 

In  my  opinion,  of  all  legal  specialties  ad- 
vocacy is  the  most  Important  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  without  proper  means  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  which  In  our  adver- 
sary system  necessarily  requires  the  existence 
of  an  adequate  and  competent  trial  bar,  the 
law  will  become  empty  and  meaningless.  This 
last  fact  re-emphasizes  the  great  challenge 
our  law  schools  face  in  developing  a  method 
for  revitalizing  the  trial  bar  and  for  Increas- 
ing Its  competence  and  effectiveness. 
Dual  aspect  of  the  problem 
The  failure  of  our  system  of  legal  educn- 
tlon  Is  comprised  of  two  components.  It  not 
only  falls  to  produce  trial  attorneys  posses- 
sing minimal  acceptable  skills  In  advocacv. 
but  It  also  falls  to  encourage  law  students  ;  o 
seek  careers  In  advocacy.  Given  the  nature 
of  advocacy  as  an  art,  this  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

A  law  school  professor  with  a  successful 
and  extensive,  or  even  short  but  Intensive, 
backgrovmd  In  litigation  at  the  trial  level  is 
uncommon.  The  demands  of  teaching  and 
research,  of  writing  and  the  acquisition  of 
advanced   degrees   preclude  most   law  pro- 
fessors or  aspiring  professors  from  an  active 
practice  in  litigation.  Successful  trial  lawyers, 
although  most  possess  an  Innate  teaching 
Instinct,  are,  primarily  for  economic  reasons, 
reluctant  to  abandon  their  practice  for  full- 
time  teaching  careers.  The  use  of  practition- 
ers on  a  part-time  basis,  while  helpful  in 
some  Instances,  suffers  from  inherent  dis- 
advantages  and   prejudices.   Therefore,   few 
law  school  professors  are  In  a  position  to 
Inspire  law  students  to  enter  the  trial  bar.  On 
the  contrary,  by   their  Inclination,  experi- 
ence and  connections,  they  are  more  apt  to 
turn  students  away  from  the  trial  bar. 
Graduate-level  programs 
A  widespread  expansion  of  graduate-level 
programs  In  litigation,  currently  offered  to  a 
small  number  of  students  by  a  relatively  few 
law  schools,  might  have  the  beneficial  effect 
of  producing  more  trial  lawyers.  In  addition, 
such  expansion  might  have  as  a  desirable  and 
possibly  more  Important  side  effect  the  for- 
mation of  a  cadre  of  legal  educators  equipped 
with  specialized  study  and  experience  In  liti- 
gation.  These   clinically   trained    professors 
could  then  staff  and  administer  programs  In 
other  law  schools  which  might.  In  turn,  en- 
courage students  endowed  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  talent  and  temperament  to  con- 
centrate on  their  development  and  to  enter 
the  trial  bar. 

Revision  of  third-year  curriculum 
As  a  more  workable  alternative  to  graduate- 
level  programs,  the  revision  of  the  curriculum 
and  purpose  of  the  third  year  of  law  school 
ought  to  be  considered. 

It  appears  to  me  that.  In  the  main,  the 
basic  procedural  and  substantive  courses 
could  be  completed  in  the  first  two  years  of 
law  school.  The  traditional  third-year  curric- 
ulum could  be  utilized  by  those  who  aspire 
to  be  trial  lawyers  for  a  cohesive  program  of 
academic  study  and  practical  application. 
For  the  most  part,  law  schools  do  not  as  of 
yet  offer  a  graduated  and  Interrelated  cluster 
of  such  courses  followed,  as  recommended 
by  Dean  Prince,  by  a  supervised  Internship  In 
an  appropriate  agency  or  office.  Not  to  dis- 
count the  broadening  experiences  offered  by 
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diverse  courses,  a  revision  of  the  third-year 
curriculum  enabling  students  to  select  a 
course  of  studies  aimed  at  the  development  of 
skills  In  advocacy  may  be  a  very  practical 
means  of  attracting  them  to  and  preparing 
them  for  the  trial  bar. 

Coordination  of  resources 
Any  extension  of  graduate  programs  or  the 
modification  of  established  curricula  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  training  In  advocacy  will 
most  assuredly  tax  the  limited  resources  of 
law  schools.  In  the  larger  metropolitan  cen- 
ters with  several  law  schools,  the  acceptance 
of  croes-reglstratlon  of  third-year  students  or 
the  pooling  of  resources  to  establish  mutu- 
ally accredited  Institutes  in  litigation  might 
be  employed  to  reduce  the  burdens  on  In- 
dividual law  schools.  The  services  of  trial 
l.iwyers,  Judges  and  attorneys  attached  to  the 
staffs  of  commercial  enterprises  and  govern- 
mental agencies  could  also  be  sought  out  to 
aid  In  the  administration  of  such  programs 
and  might  also  Inject  an  element  of  profes- 
sionalism similar  to  that  Imbued  by  the 
British  Inns  of  Court. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  be  without 
obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be 
the  partial  surrender  of  each  law  school's 
autonomy.  Yet,  it  Is  a  proposal  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

VI.  ATTDIO-VISUAL  TECHinQTrES 

Audio-Visual  m.ateriaU 

Heretofore,  I  have  stressed  the  existence 
of  the  problem  and  expressed  criticism  of 
past  efforts  to  remedy  It.  In  the  light  of  In- 
quiries from'  Professor  Cardozo  requesting 
spedflc  proposals  for  consideration,  I  believe 
that  I  should  now,  with  propriety,  put  for- 
ward my  own  plan  of  action  regarding  the 
coiuse  which  the  proposed  study  might 
follow. 

I  present  it  as  my  own,  but  with  acknowl- 
edgment to  those  others  who  have  formu- 
lated similar  plans  or  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  my  own  views.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit it  as  a  proposal  to  generate  further 
discussion  and  action  and  not  as  an  in- 
transigent position  Incapable  of  revision  or 
modification.  Hopyefully,  future  discussions 
may  develop  many  other  and,  perhaps,  better 
courses  of  action. 

The  teaching  appro(u:h  that  I  envision  Is 
such  that  its  accomplishment  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  one  law  school  or  even  of  a 
combination  of  a  few  schools.  Therefore,  It 
requires  a  national  effort  with  the  participa- 
tion of  many  law  schools,  bar  associations 
and  the  Judiciary.  My  primary  objective  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  curriculum  which 
would  consiune  a  substantial  part  of  the 
final  year  of  law  school  for  those  who  desire 
trial  careers  and  combine  months  of  Inten- 
sive classroom  Instruction,  concentrated 
practice  In  advocacy  and  litigation  and  su- 
pervised application  of  this  knowledge  and 
skill  in  real  situations. 

Judges,  lawyers  and  legal  educators  ootild 
be  enlisted  In  a  study  to  ascertain,  among 
other  things,  those  aspects  of  advocacy  and 
litigation  which  repeatedly  cause  difficulties 
in  the  trial  of  cases.  Then  the  task  of  de- 
veloping precise  and  Intellectually  stimu- 
lating Instructional  and  background  texts 
and  materials  and  the  accompanying.  Inter- 
related audio-visual  tapes  or  flima  for  effec- 
tive and  objective  demonstration  could  be 
apportioned  to  various  law  schools.  Each  law 
school  would  presumably  have  access  to  the 
services  of  the  qualified  personnel  and  other 
resources  necessary  to  the  production  of  one 
or  more  twits.  In  this  way,  conveniently 
situated  and  readily  accessible  libraries  of 
audio-visual  tapes  or  films,  perhaps  100  or 
more,  and  other  textual  and  explanatory  ma- 
terials covering  recurrent  problem  areas  In 
civil  and  criminal  litigation  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  law  schools.  In  my  opinion,  all  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  massive 
and  coodlnated  study  with  adequate  financial 
resources  and  a  full-time  profeeslonal  staff. 


The  acceptance  and  use  In  legal  education 
of  qualitatively  superior  audio-visual  mate- 
rials and  techniques  would  not  only  fit  m 
with  some  present  attempts  to  teaoh  skill  In 
advocacy  but  could  also  be  easily  Integrated 
Into  any  new  program  resulting  from  the 
propoeed  study.  For  these  reasons,  I  perceive 
their  development  and  use  as  the  keystone 
around  which  other  revisions  of  curriculum 
and  methodology  may  center. 

Audio-visual  methodology 
With  regard  to  methodology,  I  wish  briefly 
to  present  one  manner  In  which  such  films 
could  be  employed  within  the  framework  of 
traditional  trial  practice  cotu'ses. 

1.  The  instructor,  most  preferably  a  person 
with  considerable  trial  experience,  would  by 
means  of  the  prepared  materials  present  a 
narrowly  defined  task  to  the  students  and 
give  them  any  appropriate  advice  or  guidance 
In  advance  of  the  class. 

2.  Then,  In  a  courtroom  setting,  he  could 
call  upon  a  student  or  students  to  perform 
the  assigned  task. 

3.  In  some  cases  before  and  in  others  after 
the  student's  performance,  the  Instructor 
could  then  show  the  class  a  short  film  in 
which  experienced  and  capable  trial  lawyers 
perform  the  same  task  based  upon  the  same 
factual  and  legal  situation. 

4.  Thereafter,  the  students  and  Instructor 
could  comment  upon  and  critique  the  par- 
ticular student's  classroom  performance. 

5.  Recordings  or  videotapes  of  the  class- 
room performances  could  also  be  utilized  In 
this  process  In  order  to  replay  and  pinpoint 
particular  subjects  of  discussion. 

Of  course,  other  variations  and  applica- 
tions of  these  teaching  techniques  would  be 
possible.  In  this  regard,  much  might  be  bor- 
rowed or  adoptted  from  Instructional  tech- 
niques developed  In  other  professions  such 
as  medicine  and  teaching.  Boston  Herald, 
Trial  (and  Error)  Law,  Dec.  22,  1968,  sec.  4, 
p.  2.  B.  U.  Currents,  A  Front  Row  Seat  For 
Every  Student,  p.  3,  Oct.  29,  1968.  In  this 
manner,  the  initial  process  of  learning  by 
"seeing  and  doing"  could,  at  long  last,  be 
transferred  from  the  courtroom  to  the  law 
school.  Mr.  Meserve's  coverage  and  suppwrt 
for  this  phase  of  the  proposed  teaching  proc- 
ess received  enthusiastic  consideration  by 
the  delegates  to  the  1968  National  Confer- 
ence of  Metropolitan  Court  Judges. 
Extension  of  the  case  m,ethod 

The  prevailing  pattern  of  legal  education 
inculcates  skill  In  syllogistic  reasoning  from 
a  body  of  leading  appellate  cases  or  h3rpo- 
thetlcal  variations  of  them.  However,  It  pays 
scant  attention  to  the  method  In  which  the 
facts  essential  to  the  determination  of  lead- 
ing cases  are  discovered,  marshalled  and  pre- 
sented. Thus,  from  his  law  school  experience 
the  law  student  gains  an  unbalanced  view  of 
the  practice  of  law  In  the  trial  courts  of  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction.  The  Introduction  of  the  pro- 
posed audio-visual  techniques  would  serve  to 
reinject  Into  legal  education  not  only  an 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  procedure 
and  the  applicable  law  but  also  an  ability  to 
prove  the  facts  upon  which  the  resolution  of 
any  case  ultimately  depends. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  reminded  of  my  own 
student  days  at  Boston  University  Law 
School.  Dean  Homer  Albers,  an  accomplished 
trial  lawyer  In  his  own  right,  would  glower 
over  his  pince-nez  glasses  and  rumble. 

"What  Is  more  Important,  gentlemen,  the 
law  or  the  facts?" 

"The  law,"  the  class  would  chant  In  Inno- 
cent tinlson. 

"The  facts,  gentlemen,  the  facte,"  he  would 
bellow  In  response. 

Taken  In  this  perspective,  the  foregoing 
plan  represents  a  logical  extension  and  ap- 
plication of  the  case  method  now  employed 
to  teach  legal  principles  to  the  equally  im- 
portant prtxsess  of  imparting  the  ability  to 
prove  facts  systematically  and  persuasively. 
Each  Instructional  unit  would  consist  of  a 


package  of  coordinated  textual  material  con- 
taining the  pertinent  factual  and  legal  Issues 
Involved  In  the  assigned  problem,  an  audio- 
visual presentation  demonstrating  a  specific, 
clearly  defined  point  based  on  the  same  mate- 
rials and  an  Instructor's  guide.  Therefore,  in- 
dividual units  could  be  used  not  only  to 
teach  trial  techniques  as  such  but  also  be  In- 
corporated Into  procedural,  evidentiary  and 
substantive  law  courses.  In  this  manner,  the 
audio-visual  approach  could  prove  to  be  the 
cohesive  element  of  an  Integrated  law  school 
ciurriculum. 

VIL    OTHER    CONSmXRATIONS 

Further  steps 

As  I  previously  indicated,  a  logical  first 
step  toward  the  Initiation  of  this  or  any 
other  program  would  require  all  concerned 
organizations,  by  Internal  dialogue,  to  arrive 
at  an  assessment  and  refinement  of  their 
own  Interests,  Involvement  and  functions. 

Thereafter,  I  would  suggest  a  Joint  meeting 
at  the  national  level  of  delegates  represent- 
ing the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  with 
representatives  of  other  Interested  and  pro- 
gressive organizations.  Judge  Jones  has  also 
urged  such  a  conference  In  the  report  of  his 
Cotrmilttee.  At  this  second-level  conference, 
intense  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  national  scope  of  the  problem,  proposals 
for  its  correction,  their  Implementation  and 
implications,  coordination  and  financing. 

Expenses 

The  suggestion  of  the  extension  or  modifi- 
cation of  legal  education  Immedlatelv  raises 
several  pragmatic  objections  eventuallv  re- 
qiUrlng  serious  attention,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  financial.  The  need  for  adequate 
trial  lawyers  Is  not  a  purely  private  concern, 
but  rather  Is  vested  with  a  distinct  public 
Interest.  In  addition  to  the  possibility  of 
funding  by  phUanthropic  foundations,  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  under 
Title  XI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  or  similar  federal  and  state  legis- 
lation would  have  to  be  explored.  Perhaps  in 
this  resiiect  we  might  emulate  the  ap- 
proaches uUllzed  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  subsidizing  the  education 
of  teachers  in  vital  areas. 
Improved  caliber  of  the  trial  bar  and  the 
judiciary 

The  ultimate  results  of  such  alterations  in 
the  process  of  legal  education  vrtU  not  be 
limited  solely  to  the  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  trial  bar.  The  upgrading  of 
the  trial  bar  will  force  those  lawyers  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  Ineptitude  and  unprepared- 
ness.  fnistrate  the  orderly  administration  of 
the  courts  to  grow  commensurately  or  to 
abandon  the  trial  of  cases.  These  men  are 
often  the  ones  who  retain  and  perpetuate 
irrational  methods  of  practice  or  procedure 
through  habit  or  self-interest.  A  vigorous 
and  identifiable  trial  bar  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  Interest  and  power  to  press 
for  needed  reforms  In  practice,  procedure 
and  Judicial  administration,  the  defects  of 
which  now  serve  els  props  to  the  Incompetent. 

The  burdens  imposed  upon  Judges  will  be 
eased  and  they  will  be  able  to  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  expertise  and  skill  from 
lawyers  appearing  before  them.  The  dis- 
position of  cases  will  be  accelerated,  alleviat- 
ing a  common  cause  of  Injustice  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings. 

Eventually,  we  could  expect  the  evolution 
not  only  of  more  sophisticated  methods  of 
trying  cases  but  also,  equally  important, 
the  development  of  a  strengthened  and  im- 
proved Judiciary. 

Appellate  advocacy 
My  deliberate  concentration  on  trial  ad- 
vocacy Is  not  intended  as  a  slight  to  the 
problems  of  appellate  advocacy.  By  the  na- 
ture of  the  trial  and  appellate  processes,  the 
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skills  demanded  of  the  attorney  In  each  are 
quite  different.  A  competent  trial  lawyer  may 
falter  before  an  appellate  tribunal,  whereas 
an  articulate  appelate  lawyer  may  botch  up  a 
trial.  Yet,  a  good  trial  lawyer,  by  preservation 
of  exceptions,  offers  of  proof  and  a  systema- 
tic building  of  his  case,  can  perfect  an  ap- 
peal and  present  it  to  an  appellate  court  In 
a  precise  and  orderly  fashion  or,  in  many 
cases,  obviate  the  need  for  an  appeal  entirely. 
Conversely,  a  mismanaged  trial  will  nearly 
always  compound  an  appellate  court's  work 
upon  review.  Thus,  even  though  I  have  di- 
rected my  proposals  exclusively  to  the  prob- 
lems of  trial  advocacy,  the  improvement  of 
the  trial  bar  will  necessarily  insure  to  the 
benefit  of  our  appellate  courts  as  well. 

General  familiarUation  of  the  entire  bar 
The  demands  for  the  services  of  lawyers 
in  specialities  other  than  litigation  and  in 
quasi-legal  positions  has  led,  In  part,  to  the 
diminished  interest  of  the  law  schools  and 
bar  examiners  in  the  student's  familiarity 
with  trial  practice  and  procedure.  A  rekin- 
dling of  such  interest,  even  among  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  practice  in  court,  would 
furnish  them  with  practical  insights  enabling 
them  to  conduct  their  affairs  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  reqxiirements  of 
litigation  should  a  trial  eventuate.  With  such 
an  ortentation,  preliminary  matters  might  be 
more  adeptly  handled  so  that  trials  will  be 
either  avoided  or  facilitated.  For  a  non-trial 
lawyer  to  evade  all  contact  in  his  legal  edu- 
cation with  the  judicial  process  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  physician  deliberately  remaining 
in  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  surgery. 
Any  lawyer,  regardless  of  his  specialty,  can- 
not help  but  be  a  better  lawyer  by  exposure 
to  the  techniques  of  litigation.  General  fa- 
miliarization of  all  law  students  with  the 
fundamentals  of  advocacy  would  then  lead 
to  the  betterment  of  the  whole  bar. 


style  for  our  carefully  constructed  adversary 
process. 

Tet,  the  marshalling  of  the  resources  of  the 
legal  profession  can  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  any  of  these  eventualities  and  restore  the 
trial  bar  to  its  cherished  arm  deserved  status. 

Indicative  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
law  schools  are  two  letters  which  I  have  re- 
cently received.  Professor  David  P.  Cavers. 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Graduate  Studies 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  advises  me  that  "I 
believe  we  may  now  be  about  to  take  another 
step  forward  through  the  introduction  of 
audio-visual  equipment  in  the  Trial  Practice 
course  ....  [It |  has  not  been  put  to  the  test 
of  use.  However,  if  our  hopes  for  It  are  real- 
ized, the  law  schools  of  the  land  may  have 
gained  an  instrumentality  which  can  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  .  ,  ." 
advocacy  in  all  law  schools.  Professor  Michael 
H.  Cardozo  has  also  notified  me  that  copies 
of  the  proposal  set  forth  in  this  Report  will 
be  distributed  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
for  that  group's  use  in  determining  its  tuture 
course  of  action.  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments, it  is  imperative  that  we  press  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  expand  and  revitalize  the 
trial  bar. 


IMPROVED  EMPLOYEE-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  IN  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Dividea  bar 
If  the  proposed  law  school  programs  suc- 
ceed In  enlarging  the  base  of  the  trial  bar,  a 
formal  or  Informal  division  of  the  bar  might 
someday  develop  along  the  lines  of  the  Brit- 
ish barrister-solicitor  dychotomy.  However, 
at  this  time,  the  total  adoption  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  divided  bar  on  the  British  model 
would  be  completely  anachronistic  and  alien 
to  our  sense  of  pragmatism.  However.  I  do 
suggest  that  In  seeking  means  to  Improve 
our  trltJ  bar  we  should  examine  the  legal 
systems  of  other  nations  to  discover  Innova- 
tions capable  of  adaptation  In  the  United 
States. 

Vm.    CONCLUSION 

I  wish  once  again  to  acknowledge  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  concern  and  cooperatlve- 
ness  demonstrated  by  all  segments  of  the 
legal  profession.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
exists  In  this  country  an  abundance  of  talent 
willing  to  assist  In  a  comprehensive  study  to 
develop  curricula,  materials  and  a  method- 
ology for  the  education  of  trial  advocates. 

At  this  stage,  the  primary  task  is  to  enstire 
that  Interest,  once  aroused.  Is  maintained. 
To  date,  a  sustained  and  concerted  effort  to 
compel  constructive  action  has  been  absent. 
I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  predicting  an  im- 
minent disaster  and  then  retiring  to  the  side- 
lines to  bemoan  Its  occurrence  while  smugly 
gloating  over  the  accuracy  of  Its  prediction. 
We  must  capitalize  upon  and  coordinate 
the  enthusiasm  generated  by  recent  corre- 
spondence and  discussion.  To  allow  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark's  warning  that  advocacy  Is  a 
"dying  art"  to  go  unheeded  may  serve  to 
hasten  the  death  of  advocacy.  Letter  from 
Justice  Clark  to  Professor  Cardozo.  July  2 
1968.  ' 

The  failure  to  follow  through  on  this  pro- 
posed study  will  invite  external  interference 
and.  possibly,  the  hasty  substitution  of  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  proceedings  or  even 
judge-dominated  tribunals  in  the  European 


(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  for  improved  employee-manage- 
ment relations  in  the  postal  service. 

On  February  17,  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  Executive  Order  10988  which 
provided  for  the  formal  and  exclusive 
recognition  of  employees'  unions  to  bar- 
gain with  management  concerning  areas 
such  as  working  conditions,  work  leave, 
and  other  policies  which  are  not  regu- 
lated by  the  Congress.  When  examining 
the  history  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions within  the  Federal  Government,  we 
find  that  postal  workers  were  highly 
unionized  or  organized  even  before  the 
issuance  of  this  Executive  order.  After 
the  initiation  of  Executive  Order  10988 
their  growth  was  phenomenal — pres- 
ently 87  percent  of  all  postal  workers 
are  members  of  one  of  six  major  postal 
unions. 

Since  the  institution  of  Executive 
Order  10988,  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  within  the  Federal  service  as  a 
whole.  We  And.  for  example,  that  28 
percent  of  all  white-collar  workers  be- 
long to  a  Government  employees'  union 
and  that  67  percent  of  all  blue  collar 
workers  belong  to  some  Government 
union.  Of  the  total  Federal  work  force 
40  percent  is  now  unionized.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  come  to 
the  realization  that  unionization  and  the 
problems  faced  by  unions  must  be  faced 
by  the  Congress.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
chinery to  cope  with  these  problems 
should  be  established. 

Definitely,  the  precedent  which  we  set 
within  the  postal  service  will  have  an 
effect  upon  the  future  regulations  and 
the  measures  which  are  adopted  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  Therefore,  today,  I  am 
proposing  certain  guidelines  which  I  feel 
should  be  established. 
First  and  foremost,  I  believe  that  all 


Federal  employees  should  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  join  a  union  without  fear  of 
coercion  as  well  as  the  right  to  refrain 
from  joining  such  union.  I  believe  that 
the  service  to  the  Government  should  be 
open  to  all  citizens  and  that  no  undue 
impediments  should  be  placed  in  their 
way.  I  am  not  against  the  concept  of 
unions  per  se;  I  will  endorse  the  right  of 
unions  to  be  formed  within  the  Federal 
service  and  I  will  endorse  the  right  of 
employees  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  agency  head. 

However,  I  believe  that  there  are  other 
guidelines  which  should  be  written  down. 
In  my  bill,  I  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  employees  will  have  the  right 
by  secret  ballot  to  choose  exclusive 
bargaining  agents  and  the  right  to  vote 
"no  union."  We  all  must  realize  that 
sooner  or  later  within  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedure  an  impasse  will  occur. 
I,  therefore,  have  established  machinerj- 
to  cope  with  this  problem.  To  be  specific, 
if  a  dispute  cannot  be  settled,  my  bill 
provides  that  the  parties  can  go  to  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  for  help.  However,  if  mediation  is 
unsuccessful,  then,  I  propose  that  an 
arbitration  board  be  established.  On  this 
arbitration  board,  the  views  of  labor  and 
management  would  be  equally  repre- 
sented and  the  balance  of  power  would 
be  held  by  an  impartial  third  party 
which  is  agreeable  to  all  those  concerned 
in  the  dispute.  Management  would  ap- 
point two  arbitrators,  the  labor  organiza- 
tion would  appoint  two  arbitrators  and 
these  four  would  select  three  other  arbi- 
trators. Furthermore,  I  provide  pro- 
cedures in  my  bill  whereby  grievance 
disputes  can  be  settled  through  a  special 
grievance  panel  and  all  employees  will 
have  access  to  this  panel. 

Today.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appear- 
ing before  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  with  regard  to 
this  bill.  A  copy  of  my  testimony  is  at- 
tached. I  do  seriously  m-ge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  consider  reporting  this  measure  to 
the  House  floor.  The  testimony  follows: 

TKST1M.ONY    or    THE    HONORABLE    BeN    BLACK- 
BURN Before  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Regarding  H.R. 
4.  Monday,  June  30.  1969 
Mr.    Chairman:    I    appreciate    the    Com- 
mittee affording  me  the  time  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  discuss  the  Labor  Management 
Section,  'ntle  VII  of  H.R.  4.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Committee  has  undertaken  an 
Investigation   of   the   crucial    need    for    the 
modernization   of    our   postal    service.    It   is 
apparent  to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  that 
revisions  must  be  made  within  the  opera- 
tion of  the  postal  service  if  our  postal  system 
Is  to  continue  to  operate  in  an  efficient  and 
orderly  manner. 

Today.  I  am  going  to  direct  my  comments 
to  the  issue  of  labor  management  relations 
within  the  Federal  establishment.  During 
the  past  year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  thor- 
oughly studying  the  need  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  laws  establishing  the  procedures 
which  should  be  followed  in  relations  be- 
tween federal  agencies  and  government  em- 
ployees unions. 

The  pioneering  act  In  this  field  is  Execu- 
tive Order  10988  which  was  Issued  on  Janu- 
ary 17.  1962  by  the  late  President  John  F 
Kennedy.  The  Executive  Order  was  issued 
after  a  year  of  study  by  a  special  Presidential 
Commission    consisting    of    the    Postmaster 
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General.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President.  All  of  us  will 
agree  that  the  Executive  Order  has  worked 
well  in  the  past  few  years.  To  Illustrate  this 
point,  I  will  present  a  few  figiires  showing 
the  growth  of  exclusive  bargaining  contracts 
in  the  federal  service.  In  1963.  there  was  a 
total  of  670.000  employees  represented  under 
exclusive  bargaining  contracts.  In  1965,  this 
number  rose  to  835.000  and  in  November  of 
1968  the  total  number  of  federal  employees 
represented  under  exclusive  bargaining  con- 
tracts was  1.416.000.  Definitely,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  within  the  past  five 
years  and  the  orderly  procedures  established 
by  the  Executive  Order  10988  have  worked 
well. 

I  am,  however,  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
procedures  as  proposed  by  the  present  legis- 
lation. I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  mecha- 
nisms outlined  in  this  act  subvert  the  rights 
of  the  individual  employees  in  favor  of  those 
of  the  union  leaders.  To  be  specific.  In  H.R. 
4  there  is  no  clear  declaration  of  purpose  that 
would  allow  federal  employees  to  "refrain 
from  joining  a  government  employee's  un- 
ion." In  the  Kennedy  Executive  Order  the 
following  language  was  specifically  Inserted 
("employees  of  the  federal  government  shall 
have,  and  shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise 
of.  the  right  freely  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  assist  any 
employee  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
any  such  actlvltly.")  Only  this  language  will 
guarantee  the  employee  his  right  to  freely, 
without  fear  of  coercion  from  management 
or  union,  to  Join  or  to  refrain.  The  present 
bill  would  apparently  allow  an  agency  shop 
and  maybe  a  union  shop.  Only  a  court  de- 
cision would  decide  how  far  the  tinion  or 
the  government  could  go  with  regard  to  these 
matters. 

The  freedom  to  choose  to  join  or  not  to 
Join  a  union  In  the  federal  service  was  orig- 
inally stated  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt m  1903  when  he  ordered  the  reinstate- 
ment of  an  employee  who  had  been  dls- 
cliarged  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
because  of  his  refusal  to  Join  a  printers' 
union.  At  the  time  of  the  order  for  rein- 
statement. President  Roosevelt  announced: 

"It  is  adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  refused  employment  or  In  any 
way  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
membership  or  non-membership  in  any  labor 
organization,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  or  Interference  with  any 
employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization  by  members  of  such  organiza- 
tion." 

The  Lloyd-LaFollette  Act  of  1912  estab- 
lished the  right  of  postal  employees  to  Join 
or  to  refrain  from  Joining  unions.  I  think  that 
all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment employee's  unions  are  in  a  uique  posi- 
tion of  trust.  Since  all  citizens  should  have 
iree  and  unhampered  access  to  employment 
in  the  federal  service,  the  government  cannot 
allow  or  condone  compulsory  unionism. 

Secondly,  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
;iroposed  legislation  is  that  all  government 
employees  should  be  organized  at  the  na- 
tional level.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
postal  service  is  organized  into  fifteen 
reaional  units  for  more  efficient  management. 
it  would  only  seem  logical  that  bargaining 
be  done  on  the  regional  level.  The  problems 
01  employees  in  Alexandria.  Virginia  might  be 
lar  different  from  those  In  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  or  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  to  require 
that  all  representation  and  bargaining  be 
clone  at  a  national  level  might  end  up  having 
the  interest  of  employees  of  one  region  being 
.subverted  to  the  influence  of  others  of  an- 
other region.  A  few  figures  will  easily  show 
The  size  and  diversity  of  ovir  federal  work 
force.  Presently  there  are  approximately  2% 
million  civilian  employees  In  60  departments 
and  agencies  with  some  18,000  principle  of- 


fices and  Installations  located  all  over  the 
world.  This  does  not  Include  the  Post  Office 
and  duty  stations  In  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Presently,  federal  agencies  have 
dealings  with  over  130  different  employee 
organizations  which  Include  craft  and  in- 
dustry unions  which  are  active  In  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  representing  government 
employees.  The  experience  under  the  present 
Executive  Order  has  demonstrated  that  most 
of  the  significant  agreements  are  negotiated 
at  a  local  to  regional  level.  SpeclficaUy, 
grievance  procedures  should  be  negotiated  at 
the  local  level;  to  vest  control  and  nego- 
tiating power  In  a  national  unit  would  be 
contrary  to  good  labor-managament  rela- 
tions. Recently,  Mr.  W.  V.  Gill,  Director  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  with  re- 
gard to  regional  representation.  Mr.  GUI 
stated : 

"Union  representation  through  exclusive 
recognition  requires  a  specific  delineation  of 
the  employees  included  in  an  exclusive  unit. 
An  appropriate  unit  may  be  established  on 
any  plant  or  installation,  craft,  functional  or 
other  basis  which  will  Insure  a  clear  and  iden- 
tifiable community  of  interest  among  the 
employees  concerned.  The  process  of  unit 
determination  can  Involve  serious  disagree- 
ment since  the  nature  of  the  unit  deemed  ap- 
propriate m  a  particular  Instance  may.  for 
the  union,  affect  its  ability  or  the  relative 
ability  of  rival  unions  to  win  representation 
rights  and,  for  the  employer,  affect  the  num- 
ber of  unions  with  which  It  will  deal  and  the 
compatlblUty  of  the  labor  relations  struc- 
ture with  other  aspects  of  managing  the 
workforce." 

Under  the  present  Executive  Order  over 
23.000  exclusive  bargaining  unit  contracts 
have  been  negotiated  in  non-postal  installa- 
tions and  24,600  such  contracts  have  been 
negotiated  in  the  postal  service.  It  is  logical 
that  the  postal  unions  and  the  workers 
should  be  represented  on  a  local  and  regional 
level  rather  than  having  all  Issues  decided 
at  a  national  level. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  wages  and  retire- 
ment benefits  are  all  decided  by  the  Congress, 
postal  employees  unions  and  other  interested 
parties  have  ample  access  to  the  Congress  for 
presentation  of  their  views. 

The  bill  which  the  Committee  now  is  con- 
sidering would  allow  certification  of  a  union 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  unit  when  such 
union  had  received  the  signatures  of  30%  of 
the  employees  in  the  unit  or  a  verified  mem- 
bership list.  This  procedure  should  not  be 
allowed  under  any  circumstances.  A  union 
should  not  have  the  right  to  represent  any 
employees  in  any  bargaining  units  of  the 
postal  system  unless  and  until  the  employees 
have  chosen  that  union  by  a  secret  ballot 
election.  The  free  democratic  process  of  a 
secret  ballot  election  is  and  always  has  been 
the  best  method  of  selecting  our  representa- 
tives for  any  purpose.  To  allow  30%  of  the 
employees,  induced  to  sign  a  petition  by 
strong  persuasion,  to  select  a  tinion  would 
seriously  erode  the  democratic  principles  of 
rule  by  the  majority. 

Secondly,  the  provision  for  run-off  election 
are  quite  inadequate  and  contrary  to  the  sys- 
tem now  outlined  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  The  bill  as  now  drawn  requires 
that  if  two  labor  organizations  are  involved 
in  a  representation  election  and  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  are  cast  for  representation  by 
some  union  that  a  riui-off  election  will  be 
between  the  two  unions  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  At  that  point,  however,  the 
employee  Is  not  allowed  to  vote  "no- union". 
For  the  Committee's  information,  let  me  pre- 
sent you  with  an  example.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose that  Union  A  receives  35%  of  the  votes 
of  the  employees  In  the  unit.  Another  30%  of 
the  employees  vote  for  Union  B  and  35%  of 
the  employees  vote  "no-unlon."  Under  the 
present  provisions,  the  run-off  election  would 


simply  be  between  the  two  unions  without  a 
right  to  vote  "no-unlon."  I  beUeve  that  the 
bin  at  this  point  should  be  amended  to  allow 
a  vote  between  the  two  highest  voting  groups 
or  the  bUl  could  be  amended  to  allow  that 
aftef  an  election  has  been  held  between  the 
two  unions,  another  election  be  held  to  deter- 
mine If  the  employees  In  the  bargaining  unit 
desire  to  vote  "no-unlon."  In  this  way.  the 
employees  would  stUl  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  remaining  labor  organizations  or  to 
vote  "no-unlon."  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
government  can  assiune  simply  because  em- 
ployees oast  30%  of  their  votes  for  Union  B. 
that  they  wlU  then  vote  for  Union  A  lnsA«ad 
of  "no-unlon."  Certainly,  the  experience  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  not 
proven  this  to  be  true. 

One  more  point  I  would  like  to  make  while 
I  am  on  this  subject  Is  that  the  present  bill 
states  that  the  Department  mtist  recognize  a 
union  for  a  24-month  p>eriod  after  meeting 
the  proper  requirements.  This  is  too  long. 
Presently,  the  N.L.R  B.  requires  only  one  year. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  NLR  B. 
system. 

HJl.  4  contains  a  comprehensive  section 
for  the  adjudication  of  differences  between 
government  employees  unions  and  the 
agency  or  department  administration.  How- 
ever, experience  under  the  Executive  Order 
has  shown  at  times  that  an  impasse  can 
occur.  Luckily,  under  the  present  system 
direct  negotiations  between  the  department 
and  the  union  have  been  able  to  solve  the 
dispute  and  if  this  does  not  work,  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  has 
been  Instrumental  in  preventing  any  serious 
conflict.  Since  the  Executive  Order  was 
signed,  only  one  strike  has  occurred  In  the 
federal  service  and  the  employees  Involved 
in  this  disruption  were  promptly  dismissed 
and  there  has  been  no  further  instances  of 
such  difficulties. 

However.  I  believe  we  all  must  face  the 
fact  that  sooner  or  later  a  major  confronta- 
tion might  occur,  and  If  this  does  happen, 
machinery  must  be  avaUable  to  adjudicate 
the  situation.  Thus,  an  arbitration  pro- 
cedure must  be  established.  The  arbitration 
procedures  as  outlined  In  H.R.  4  provide  for 
the  President  to  appoint  a  three-man  board 
of  Eirbitratlon.  A  President  in  his  appoint- 
ments always  tends  to  select  persons  who  are 
loyal  to  him.  Government  employees  would 
feel  that  they  were  being  put  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position  if  the  President 
appoints  the  arbitrators.  The  union  could 
be  placed  at  serious  disadvantage.  In  any 
arbitration  procedure  the  views  and  interest 
of  both  sides  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented with  the  final  determination  being 
made  by  persons  who  are  mutually  accept- 
able to  all  parties.  Therefore.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  an  arbitration  board  of  seven  men 
should  be  established  with  the  head  of  the 
agency  involved  in  selecting  two  arbitrators, 
the  goveriunent  employees  union  selecting 
two  arbitrators  and  these  four  selecting 
three  arbitrators.  Under  this  circumstance, 
both  sides  are  adequately  represented  and 
the  final  determination  is  controlled  by  dis- 
interested parties. 

When  Mr.  Gill  appeared  before  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  the  idea  of 
having  outside  third  parties  arbitrate  dis- 
putes between  the  government  emp'.oyees 
union  and  the  federal  government,  he 
stated,  "I  believe  that  it  is  not  a  healthy 
situation  to  have  outside  third  parties  .ir- 
ranging  agreements  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  employees  within  the  federal  establis la- 
ment." Definitely,  the  employees  union  and 
the  agency  administrators  are  more  familiar 
with  the  problems  faced  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment than  any  outside  third  party.  How- 
ever, my  proposal  would  allow  representation 
of  government  employees  and  representation 
of  the  agency.  I  do  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  give  this  idea  serious  consideration. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
few  general  amendmente  which  I  feel  should 
be  made  to  the  present  bUl.  Since  H.K.  4 
does  not  contain  a  "no  strike  clause",  I  would 
suggest  that  the  following  language  be  In- 
serted In  Title  Vn,  Section  701  (3701)  f: 

•The  labor  organization  and  its  members 
are  prohibited  from  calling,  encouraging, 
condoning  or  ratifying  any  »trlke,  work 
stoppage,  slow  down  or  other  interference 
with  agency  operations  at  any  time." 

We  are  aU  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  a 
strike  occurs,  profits  are  not  loet  by  a  cor- 
poration but  rather  the  public  suffers.  The 
responsibilities  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
public  must  override  considerations  of  pri- 
vate dilutes. 

Quite  properly.  H.R.  4  outlines  standards 
of  conduct  for  labor  organizations  and  the 
agencies.  However,  the  section  which  dis- 
cusses labor  organizations  or  persons  af- 
filiated with  the  Oonmiunlst  party  appears 
blatently  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  Brown  v.  United  States 
that  similar  provisions  in  the  Landrum- 
Grlfiln  Act  were  declared  unconstitutional.  I 
woiUd,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  following 
language  be  Inserted  In  TlUe  vn.  Section 
701(3707)  (A)  (2)  : 

"The  exclusion  from  office  In  the  labor  or- 
ganization of  any  persons  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
emmenf  in  the  United  States,  convicted  of  a 
cnmlnal  act,  or  Is  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion controlled  by  a  foreign  government." 

We  have  been  led  to  beUeve  that  the  Court 
would  uphold  this  language. 

Finally,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Service  Is  that  employees  are  selected 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin.  I  notice  that  a  prohibition 
against  union  discrimination  is  not  included 
in  the  present  bill.  Therefore,  I  would  urge 
that  the  following  language  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee  for  Title  VII,  Sec- 
tion 701  (3701) f: 

"No  labor  organization  will  be  afforded  ex- 
clusive recognlUon  If  It  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  or  which  dis- 
criminates with  regard  to  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  membership  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin." 

Of  course,  the  Committee  has  under  con- 
sideration H.K.  11750,  the  Postal  Corporation 
bill.  This  measure  provides  for  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Landrum-Qriflln  and  Taft-Hart- 
ley Acts  with  regard  to  labor  management 
relations  within  the  postal  cori>oration.  A 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  rlght-to- 
work  laws  of  the  states  would  be  applicable 
to  the  employees  under  the  new  postal  cor- 
poration. Because  the  federation  would  be 
federally  chartered,  there  Is  a  posslblUty  that 
the  state  law  would  not  be  applicable. 

There  are  two  cases  presently  pending  on 
this  matter.  There  is  pending  before  the 
N.L.R.B.  a  case  concerning  the  Sunflower  Fed- 
eral Munitions  Plant  in  Kansas.  This  plant  Is 
located  on  an  Army  base.  A  union  shop  agree- 
ment has  been  negotiated,  but  several  work- 
ers have  petitioned  the  N.L.R.B.  contending 
that  the  Kansas  state  rlght-to-work  law  pro- 
hibits such  an  agreement. 

There  is  a  case  pending  In  the  District 
Court  of  Virginia  concerning  the  Radford 
Munitions  Plant  in  Virginia.  I  believe  that 
these  two  cases,  when  finally  decided,  will 
probably  clarify  this  issue  but  do  believe  the 
Committee  should  investigate  the  possible 
effect  of  establishing  a  national  corporation 
and  how  It  would  affect  the  right-to-work 
law  of  various  states. 

I  recognize  that  we  all  vary  In  our  opinions 
as  to  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  federal 
service  while  protecting  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  federal  employees  as  Individuals  and 
as  citizens  of  our  country.  However,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  proposing  legislation 
which.  In  my  opinion,  would  serve  to  meet 
both  of  these  criteria. 


In  preparing  my  legislation  and  reviewing 
the  present  proposal  I  sought  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  a  friend  of  mine  of  longstanding 
whose  law  practice  is  devoted  to  the  field  of 
labor-management  matters.  Mr.  Fred  Elarbee 
has  served  as  legal  counsel  on  the  side  of 
labor  and  he  has  also  served  as  legal  counsel 
on  the  side  of  management.  This  experience 
has  given  him  valuable  insight  into  the  prac- 
tical problems  facing  each  disputant  in  la- 
bor-management matters.  He  prepared  for 
me  a  letter  formalizing  his  thoughts  relative 
to  the  present  legislation,  HJl.  4. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Committee,  I  am  at- 
taching a  copy  of  his  letter  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  em- 
bodies these  and  other  suggestions  which  I 
feel  should  be  incorporated  into  future  leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  labor-management  re- 
lations in  the  federal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  let  me  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  appear  before  your 
Committee. 


June  30,  1969 


Constancy  &  Powell, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  re  H.R.  4,  title  VII. 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackburn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  I  have  looked  over  the  pro- 
posed chapter  on  employee-labor  manage- 
ment relations  contained  in  H.R.  4  and  have 
the  following  comments : 

First  of  all,  there  does  not  appear  any- 
where in  the  Bill  a  provision  against  srtrtkee. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  absolutely  neceesary 
part  of  a  bill  which  recognizes  labor  unions 
with  respect  to  governmental  employees  Is 
a  no-strike  clause.  This  Is  particularly  true 
where,  as  In  this  Bill,  a  provision  is  made 
for  arbitration  of  disputes. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  declaration  of 
policy  because  it  implies  ttiat  rank-and-file 
employees  should  participate  in  decisions 
which  are  basically  management  In  nature 
and  which  Involve  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Moreover,  the  decla- 
ration of  policy  amounts  to  an  endorsement 
of  and  encouragement  almost  to  the  point  of 
requiring  membership  in  labor  organizations. 
While  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  rec- 
ognize the  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, it  should  clearly  be  a  matter  of 
choice  with  employees  eithesr  to  participate 
In  labor  union  aotivlUes  or  to  refrain  from 
Joining,  forming,  or  engaging  in  union  ac- 
tlvlUes.  To  this  extent,  a  policy  along  the 
following  lines,  I  think.  woiUd  be  much  more 
desirable: 

"(a)  The  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining through  labor  organizations  chosen 
by  postal  employees  is  recognized.  The  right 
of  postal  employees  to  presemt  grievances  and 
engage  in  collective  bargaining,  or  refrain 
from  such  activity,  with  respect  to  mattem 
that  affect  their  employment  will  tend  to 
srtablllze  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
contribute  to  the  effective  conduct  of  its 
business.  Therefore,  postal  employees  shall 
have  the  right  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations  of  their  own  choosing,  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  and  all  such  acttvltlee." 

Frankly,  I  think  that  the  word  "encour- 
aged" shoiild  be  deleted  from  Paragraph  (b) 
of  Section  3701.  Here  again,  I  think  employees 
should  have  a  right  to  choose  freely  and 
Independently  without  ao-caUed  encourage- 
ment which  oould  very  easily  amount  to 
pressure  or  coercion. 

Section  3702  (Definitions)  limits  labw  or- 
ganizations that  may  be  recognized  to  na- 
tional unions  and  its  affiliates.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Independent 
unions  were  not  recognized  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Only  nationally  af- 
filiated unions  oould  be  certlfled.  This  was 
changed  In  1948.  with  the  passage  of  Taft- 
HarUey,  to  recognize  the  validity  of  Inde- 
pendent muoos  and  not  require  that  they 


be  affiliated  with  some  national  or  interna- 
tional union.  The  requirement  that  the  labor 
organization  be  a  national  union,  or  one  of 
Its  affiliates,  puts  national  unions  in  the 
driver's  seat,  so  to  speak,  and  gives  them 
in  effect,  a  monopoly  on  the  right  to  repre- 
sent postal  employees.  I  think  this  is  wrong 
The  definition  of  "consultation"  contained 
in  Section  3702  literally  gives  rank-and-file 
employees  the  right  to  participate  in  prac- 
tically every  decision  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment up  to  and  Including  "going  to  the 
John."  I  do  not  believe  any  management 
should  turn  over  to  rank-and-file  employees 
the  right  to  formulate,  change,  or  imple- 
ment policies,  which  is  specifically  Included 
in  the  definition  of  consultation. 

Fair  representation,  a  fair  grievance  pro- 
cedure, and  contract  provisions  regulating 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  is  one 
thing— but  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  left  with  management  and 
executive  employees  and  not  shared  with  the 
union  rank-and-file. 

Section  3702  defines  the  bargaining  unit 
as  a  "craft  of  postal  employees"  and  then 
lists  postal  clerks,  letter  carriers,  mall  han- 
dlers, etc.  This  would  literally  mean  that  you 
would  have  a  nationwide  bargaining  unit  of 
all  postal  clerks,  letter  carriers,  and  other 
classifications  shown.  I  do  not  think  that  ;m 
all-encompassing    unit    is    good    from    the 
standpoint  of  the  Government.  For  Instance 
it  is  conceivable  that  literally  thousands  o' 
employees  would  prefer  not  to  belong  to  a 
labor  organization  and,  yet  be  required  be- 
cause   of    substantial    vote    making    up     i 
majority  coming  from  large  northern  cities 
This  Is  given  as  an  example,  and  certainlv 
not  indicative  of  what  might  actually  hap- 
pen. I  know  for  a  fact,  however,  that  there 
woiUd   be   some   large   Post   Offices   in   the 
country  where  practically  one  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  employees  Involved  at  a  location 
would  not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  union 
To  require  employees  in  Alexandria,  Vlrglnl 
or  Macon,  Georgia,  to  belong  to  a  union  or 
to  be  represented  by  a  union   (simply  be- 
muse employees  In  Memphis,  Tennessee   or 
Columbus,    Ohio,    have    voted    for    such    i 
union)   seems  to  me  to  be  inequitable  and 
unjust.   What   I   am  saying   is,    bargaining 
units  should  be  on  a  much  smaller  basis  or  a 
location-by-location  set-up. 

Section  3703  provides  for  recognition  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  a  certlfled  membership 
list.  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  allowed 
under  any  circumstances.  The  union  should 
not  have  the  right  to  represent  any  em- 
ployees m  any  bargaining  unit  of  the  Postal 
Department  unlese  and  until  the  employees 
have  chosen  the  union  by  secret  baUot  elec- 
tion. The  free,  democratic  process  of  secret 
ballot  election  Is.  and  always  has  been  the 
best  method  of  selecting  our  representatives 
for  any  purpose— no  matter  what  they  are. 
The  provisions  for  run-off  elections  are  In- 
adequate and  contrary  to  the  present  svs- 
^m  followed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Section  3703  provides  that  if  two  labor 
organizations  are  Involved  In  an  election  and 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  for  repre- 
sentation by  some  union,  then  the  run-off 
election  will  be  a  choice  between  the  two 
unions.  At  that  point,  the  employee  Is  not 
then  aUowed  to  vote  "no  union."  This  Is  an 
unfair  method  of  handling  a  run-off  elec- 
tion. For  instance.  If  35%  of  the  employees 
vote  for  Union  A;  30%  for  Union  B;  and  35% 
no  union,  under  the  present  provisions  the 
run-off  election  would  simply  be  a  matter  of 
choice  between  the  two  unions,  without  a 
right  to  vote  "no  uxUon."  This  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  run-off  would  be  be- 
tween the  two  highest  voting  groups. 

In  the  example  above.  It  would  be  between 
"no  tinlon"  and  the  union  which  received 
35%  of  the  vote.  In  thU  way,  the  other  em- 
ployees would  still  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  remaining  labor  organization  or  to 
vote  "no  union."  I  don't  think  the  Oovern- 
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ment  can  assume,  simply  because  employees 
cast  30%  votes  for  Union  B,  that  they  will 
then  vote  for  Union  A  Instead  of  voting  "no 
union."  This  certainly  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  run-off  elections 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  Section  3703  provides 
that  the  Department  must  recognize  a  union 
for  a  24  month  period  after  giving  It  recog- 
nition status.  This  is  too  long.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  recognizes  a  one- year 
period. 

Paragraph  (f)  of  Section  3703  gives  the 
union  the  right  to  "participate  with  man- 
agement in  the  formulation,  implementa- 
tion, and  modification  of  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  and  all  other  matters  affecting 
the  conditions  of  employment  of  employees 
in  the  unit  .  .  ."  Who  Is  going  to  run  the 
store?  The  union  ...  or  the  Government? 
Under  this  provision.  Post  Office  officials 
would  literally  have  over-the-shoulder  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  all  management  deci- 
sions concerning  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  There  is  very  little  with 
respect  to  such  operations  that  do  not  affect 
personnel  policies  conditions  of  employment, 
and  their  formulation,  implementation,  and 
modification. 

A  no-strike  clause  should  be  Included  in 
Section  3707  Paragraph  (b),  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"The  labor  organization  and  its  members 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  in,  calling,  en- 
couraging, condoning,  or  ratifying  any  strike, 
work  stoppage,  slow  down,  or  other  inter- 
ference with  work  at  any  time  during  any 
employee's  employment  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department." 

Section  3708.  Paragraph  (a)  (2),  is  a  wide- 
open  provision  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters to  be  subject  to  grievance  and  arbitra- 
tion before  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Panel  created  in  Section  3709.  It  Aiakes 
subject  to  grievance  and  arbitration,  terms 
yet  to  be  negotiated  in  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  I  think  this  is  dangerous  and 
practically  unlimited  In  scope.  It  is  like 
bitvlng  the  proverbial  "pig  in  a  poke." 

"The  Panel  created  by  Section  3709  is  given 
which  should  be  made  by  Post  Office  officials 
who  are  appointed  and  designated  to  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  Government. 
Tliese  duties  should  not  be  delegated  to  any 
Labor-Management  Relations  Panel. 

Section  3711  (Settlement  of  Grievances) 
puts  the  postal  employees  at  the  mercy  of 
the  labor  union  Insofar  as  processing  their 
indivldtial  grievances  are  concerned.  Thus, 
employees  are  required  to  "receive  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  said  labor  organization  In 
order  to  have  the  grievance  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration." In  my  view,  this  Is  an  arrogant 
conferring  of  control  over  employees'  rights 
to  the  labor  union  and  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  If  such 
a  provision  were  Incorporated  in  a  labor 
aereement  in  Industry  today. 

Section  3711,  Paragraph  (e),  provides,  on 
.nn  open-end  basis,  for  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  unlimited  grievance  and  arbitration 
procedures  with  pay.  We  have  found,  from 
hard  experience,  that  where  employees  are 
paid  for  handling  or  processing  grievances, 
far  more  valuable  management  time  is  con- 
sumed, far  more  loss  of  production  time  of 
employees  occurs,  with  the  inevitable  loss 
of  efficiency  and  production.  While  em' 
ployees  should  be  given  a  fair  method  for 
presenting  their  disputes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  should  not  encourage  dispute 
handling  during  work  time  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  Department  on  an  unlimited  basis. 

The  Bill  is  unfair  to  the  American  people, 
who  are  entitled  to  democratic  freedom 
within  their  governmental  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  departments  and  who  are  entitled  to 
management  efficiency,  with  fairness,  in  all 
governmental  activities. 

Ben,  the  above  represents  some  of  the  ob- 
jectionable  features   I   find   In   the   Bill.   I 


hope  It  will  at  least  help  you  In  some  man- 
ner. 

Sincerely, 

FSED  W.  Elarbee,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Lavp. 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  EQUIP- 
MENT AND  "THE  BRIDGE  AT 
REMAGEN" 

(Mr.  HECHTiKR  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  discussion  of  the  use  of 
American  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel in  certain  motion  pictures  has 
prompted  many  inquiries  concerning 
"The  Bridge  at  Remagen."  After  careful 
checking,  I  can  state  categorically  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  made 
available  no  equipment,  no  ammunition, 
no  uniforms,  no  military  or  other  per- 
sonnel, and  no  technical  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  filming  of  "The 
Bridge  at  Remagen."  The  vehicles  and 
military  equipment  were  rented  from 
the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Defense,  which 
had  in  turn  purchased  this  equipment  as 
surplus  from  the  United  States  following 
the  close  of  World  War  n. 

The  Austrian  Ministry  of  Defense 
rented  to  Wolper  Pictures.  Ltd.— headed 
by  the  producer  of  "The  Bridge  at 
Remagen,"  David  L.  Wolper— the  fol- 
lowing: Eight  American  M-24  tanks  of 
World  War  n  vintage,  three  half-tracks, 
four  armored  command  cars,  eight  jeeps, 
four  truck  troop  carriers,  six  military 
trucks — tarped,  two  antiaircraft  guns 
on  tripod  bases,  blank  ammunition  for 
all  above  gims. 

All  vehicles  and  equipment  obtained 
through  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  De- 
fense were  serviced  and  painted  with 
markings  of  subordinate  imits  of  the  U.S. 
9th  Armored  Division,  which  spear- 
headed the  capture  of  the  Remagen 
Bridge  over  the  Rhine  River  on  March  7, 
1945.  The  unit  markings  included: 

The  89th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance 
Squadron,  9th  Armored  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, 27th  Armored  Infantry  Battalion, 
14th  Tank  Battalion,  Headquarters,  9th 
Armored  Division  Headquarters  CCB, 
9th  Armored  Division. 

In  addition  to  the  Austrian-leased 
equipment,  "The  Bridge  at  Remagen" 
employed  a  sizable  weapons  arsenal  con- 
sisting of  several  himdred  M-1  rifles;  .50- 
caliber  machineguns;  .30-caliber  ma- 
chineguns;  Thompson  submachine  guns; 
.45-caliber  pistols;  Browning  Automatic 
Rifles — BARS:  German  Mausers.  Smlt- 
zers,  and  various  other  weapons.  These 
weapons  were  leased  for  the  film 
through  three  movie  gun  rental  firms: 
Ellis  Mercantile  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
Stembridge  Gun  RentaJs,  Paramount 
Studios,  California;  and  Bapty  &  Co.. 
London,  England. 

Hundreds  of  regular  Czech  Army  sol- 
diers, some  dressed  in  American  GI  uni- 
forms and  others  in  German  uniforms, 
participated  as  "extras"  in  the  film. 
Neither  their  time  nor  their  uniforms 
were  paid  for  or  supplied  by  any  official 
American  authorities,  but  they  were  out- 
fitted and  paid  as  part  of  the  agreement 
signed  between  Wolper  Pictures  and  the 
Czech  Government. 

Why  was  the  film  made  In  Czechoslo- 


vakia Instead  of  "on  location"  at  Rema- 
gen. Germany? 

When  Budd  Schulberg  purchased  op- 
tions on  my  book  several  years  ago,  prior 
to  the  production  of  the  motion  picture 
by  David  L.  Wolper.  he  wanted  to  film 
It  in  Germany.  He  finally  concluded  that 
the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  bridge  or 
a  model  thereof  was  prohibitive— the 
original  bridge  collapsed  into  the  Rhine 
River  exactly  10  days  after  its  capture, 
on  March  17,  1945.  Mr.  Wolper  then 
started  a  search  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Western  Ehirope  to  find  a 
similar  bridge  at  similar  terrain.  After 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  found  a  bridge  at 
Davie.  Czechoslovakia,  which  with  the 
surrounding  hilly  terrain  closely  approx- 
imated the  look  and  specifications  of  the 
original  Ludendorff  Bridge  at  Remagen. 

There  were  two  other  reasons  why 
the  motion  picture  was  not  made  at 
Remagen,  Germany.  First,  the  actual 
terrain  background  and  pau-tlcularly  the 
buildings  themselves  had  changed  in 
Remagen  since  1945  as  the  river  town 
became  more  built  up  and  industrialized. 
Second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  it 
was  Impossible  for  the  Germans  to  agree 
to  stop  the  commercial  and  tourist  traf- 
fic along  the  Rhine  River  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  a  motion  picture.  The 
Czechs  agreed  that  they  would  stop  all 
bridge  and  river  traffic  at  the  film  site 
for  5  months — actually,  the  Russian  and 
Warsaw  Pact  Invasion  took  place  a  little 
less  than  3  months  after  filming  had 
begun.  The  Czechs  also  arranged  for  a 
nearby  ferry  to  convey  the  traffic  back 
and  forth  across  the  river  and  take  care 
of  the  former  bridge  traffic. 

On  October  25,  1967.  David  Wolper 
signed  a  contract  with  Ladislav  Kachtik, 
commercial  manager  of  Czechoslovak 
Filmexport  at  the  time  Antonin  Novotny 
was  still  in  power  as  First  Secretary  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  in 
the  pre-Dubcek  days.  This  was  to  be  the 
first  American  film  to  be  made  In 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Czechs  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  production  company 
the  famous  Barrandov  Studios  in  Prague. 
The  records  will  reveal  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  then  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  this  film  because  it  was 
being  made  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In 
February  1968.  the  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Austrian  MInlstrj'  of  De- 
fense to  rent  the  equipment. 

Early  in  May  1968,  the  entire  inven- 
tory of  military  vehicles  leased  by  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Defense  was  con- 
signed to  Prague  from  Vienna  by  train. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  transport 
the  tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles 
across  the  Austrian-Czech  border  at  a 
town  named  "Summaray,"  vdth  the  un- 
armored  vehicles  being  taken  across  at 
Gmund,  Austria. 

It  so  happened  that  on  May  8.  1968 — 
the  23d  anniversary  of  V-E  Day — flatbed  t 
trailers  were  rolling  through  the  streets 
of  Prague  with  the  first  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles,  boimd  for  the  Barrandov 
Studios.  At  this  point,  the  East  German 
newspaper  Berliner  Zeitung  charged 
that  the  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  had 
been  brought  to  Czechoslovakia  to  sup- 
port the  liberal  Dubcek  regime.  Further- 
more, the  East  German  newspapers 
charged    that    "busloads    of    American 
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troops  were  arriving  in  Prague  disguised 
as  tourists.actors.  and  film  technicians." 
Several  times  during  the  course  of  film- 
ing additional  charges  were  made  by  the 
Basil  German  news  agency  ADN,  and  by 
the   newspapers   Berliner   Zeitung    and 
Neues      Deutschland.      These      sources 
charged  that  the  American  film  crew  of 
"The    Bridge    at    Remagen"    and    the 
American  tanks  and  weapons  being  used 
by  the  unit  constituted  a  "grave  Eind 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc."  Just  about  the  time  I  ar- 
rived in  Czechoslovakia  to  work  with  the 
film  unit  in  my  role  as  technical  adviser, 
early  in  August  the  Soviet  newspvaper 
Pravda  claimed  that  an  American  arms 
cache  had  been  discovered  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. This  was  apparently  a  signal 
for  the  East  German  press  to  erupt  in 
new  and  more  fantastic  charges  against 
the  Americans  filming  "The  Bridge  at 
Remagen."  Although  the  a^ns  cache  was 
discovered  near  Karlovy  ^ffliry  in  West- 
em  Bohemia,   the   East  German   press 
claimed  there  was  a  clear  and  definite 
connefction  between  that  arms  cache  and 
the  arsenal  being  used  to  make  "The 
Bridge  at  Remagen."  The  East  German 
press  then  went  on  to  state  that  should 
these  weapons  fall  into  the  wrong  hands, 
they  could  easily  be  used  to  help  support 
the  liberal  Dubcek  regime  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Czech-Soviet  meet- 
ings in  Ciema  and  Bratislava  in  August, 
1968,  there  was  some  heavy  pressure  put 
on  the  Czech  Government  and  army  to 
harass  the  film  company.  The  Czech 
Army  had  allowed  Wolper's  company  a 
free  hand  in  the  use  and  storage  of  ex- 
plosives, ammunition,  and  special  effects 
until  the  attacks  in  the  Communist  press 
reached  their  height  in  August.  Nobody 
had  bothered  the  arsenal  stored  at  the 
Barrandov  Studios  in  Prague  for  daily 
use  in  the  re-creation  of  the  1945  battle 
for  Remagen  and  its  bridge.  The  weapons 
were  carefully  labeled  and  registered  by 
serial  number  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  Barrandov  Studios  when  not 
In  use.  But  one  weekend,  without  notify- 
ing the  American  filmmakers,  the  Czech 
police  broke  into  the  arsenal  storage 
area,  apparently  to  Investigate  what 
weapons  were  there  and  to  be  sure  they 
were  really  intended  only  for  a  motion 
picture. 

This  action  prompted  David  L.  Wolper 
to  write  a  somewhat  angry  letter  dated 
August  5.  1968,  to  Mr.  Alois  Polednak, 
Director  General.  Czechoslovak  film 
industry— a  letter  which  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  is  grimly  ironic. 
Wolper  wrote: 

Making  a  film  In  a  foreign  country  is  tough 
enough  In  Itself  without  the  added  pressure 
of  a  political  squabble.  "The  Bridge  at 
Remagen"  company  Is  here  In  good  faith, 
without  any  ulterior  motives  except  to  work 
in  a  country  and  with  film-malters  that 
have  produced  some  of  the  finest  Alms  in 
the  world.  It  Is  a  shame  that  American  film- 
makers, working  together  creatively  with 
Czechs,  should  be  harrassed,  intimidated 
and  embarrassed  by  being  called  CIA  agents 
and  American  spies  by  a  neighboring  Com- 
munist country.  I  must  admit  that  the  recent 
charges  in  the  East  German  press  compelled 
me  to  consider  moving  my  production  to 
another  country. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Russian  and  War- 
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saw  Pact  nations  forced  them  to  move. 
Wolper's  August  5  letter  continued: 

It  would  be  a  greater  shame  if  further 
intimidation  created  an  atmosphere  that 
stifled  us  to  the  point  where  we  were 
forced  to  carry  out  the  move.  As  you  know, 
I  am  planning  to  make  other  films  In 
Czechoslovakia,  and  I  know  many  other 
American  producers  would  also  like  to  work 
here  with  the  great  Czech  film-makers.  But 
it  must  be  understood  that  we  have  never 
meddled  nor  would  we  presume  to  meddle 
m  Czechoslovakia's  political  affairs  and  it  Is 
insulting  to  me,  as  I  imagine  It  must  be  to 
Mr.  Dubcek,  the  Czechoslovak  Oovemment 
and  its  film  industry,  that  East  Germany 
continues  to  level  these  ridiculous  accusa- 
tions. I  hope  you  can  give  me  some  assurances 
that  this  situation  will  not  arise  again  In 
the  future  and,  if  It  does,  that  you  wUl  Issue 
an  official  rebuttal. 

While  I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  in  Au- 
gust, there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
concerning  the  August  5  letter  in  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends  when  filming 
was  not  being  done.  We  made  many  con- 
tacts with  high  Czech  Government  au- 
thorities. A  clear  and  pei-sistent  effort 
was  carried  out  to  get  an  early  response 
to  Mr.  Wolper's  letter.  An  early  reply  was 
forthcoming  on  August  9,  1968— almost 
unprecedented  speed  for  any  govern- 
ment, but  particularly  on  such  a  touchy 
question  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  pres- 
sure on  Czechoslovakia  was  extremely 
heavy.  Mr.  Polednak  in  his  reply  took  a 
very  soft  approach.  He  noted  that  he 
"was  sorry  that  such  an  unpleasant 
thing  could  happen,"  but  "unfortunate- 
ly" he  said  he  had  "no  influence  over  the 
press  of  the  foreign  country  in  question." 
He  also  said  that  he  "had  sent  a  denial 
of  these  false  charges"  and  that  he  "was 
ready  to  do  so  again  if  it  became  neces- 
sary." 

Exactly  10  days  later,  during  the  night 
of  August  20-21,  1968,  Soviet  and  War- 
saw Pact  trooi>s  moved  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia, trapping  the  cast  and  crew  of 
"The  Bridge  at  Remagen."  and  fading 
into  the  background  of  insignificance  the 
Wolper-Polednak  exchange— except  in 
the  interests  of  history  and  the  perils  of 
filmmaking.  Some  80  non-Czech  na- 
tionals, including  George  Segal.  Ben 
Gazzara,  Robert  Vaughn,  Bradford  Dill- 
man,  and  Director  John  Guillermin  were 
safely  evacuated  from  Prague  by  a  fleet 
of  taxicabs.  They  crossed  the  Czech  bor- 
der at  Ceske  Velenice  to  Gmund,  Austria, 
at  7 :  30  p.m.  that  same  day. 

All  of  the  military  equipment  leased 
from  the  Austrians,  as  well  as  rented 
weapons  and  valuable  film  equipment, 
were  left  behind  in  a  temporary  Czech 
military  camp  near  Davie,  the  site  of 
most  of  the  filming.  In  the  hectic  days 
following  the  invasion,  the  Austrians  at 
first  denied  ownership  of  the  tanks  and 
vehicles  they  had  leased.  Then,  in  order 
to  dispel  rumors,  on  August  27.  the  semi- 
official Weiner-Zeitimg  of  Austria  re- 
ported that  the  Austrian  Federal  Min- 
istry had  said  that — 

The  tempornry  loss  of  this  equipment  can- 
not in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  events 
in  Czechoslovakia  and,  furthermore,  there  is 
no  basis  In  fact  to  the  assumption  that  the 
Defense  capability  of  our  (Austrian)  forces 
are  thereby  lessened  cr  impaired. 

Following  the  brutal  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  there  were  many  anx- 


ious moments  as  there  were  strong 
rumors  that  the  Russians  had  repainted 
the  markings  on  the  Austrian  tanks  to 
make  it  appear  they  were  being  used  by 
American  agents  to  help  support  Dub- 
cek. Eventually,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  Czechs  managed  to  protect  not 
only  the  military  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment,  but  also  all  the  film  properties, 
costimies,  cameras,  interior  sets,  sound 
equipment,  lights,  and  so  forth. 

The  cast  reassembled  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, and  then  made  its  way  to  Hamburg, 
Germany.  There  for  several  weeks  tliey 
struggled  to  film  some  interior  shots  to 
depict  the  German  high  command  head- 
quarters following  the  capture  of  the 
Remagen  Bridge.  A  makeshift  interior 
set  was  hastily  built  to  simulate  the  rail- 
road timnel  where  the  Germans  made 
their  last  stand  in  defense  of  the  Re- 
magen Bridge.  While  filming  in  Ham- 
burg, one  day  a  convoy  of  Czech  trucks 
rolled  into  the  city,  piled  high  with  all 
the  valuable  properties  which  had  been 
left  behind — minus  the  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles.  The  material  in  the 
trucks  was  neatly  packaged  and  cata- 
loged. Even  laundry  and  drycleaning 
which  had  been  out  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  was  carefully  packed  and  la- 
beled, along  with  all  personal  belongings 
which  had  been  left  behind  during  the 
hurried  fiight. 

The  film  was  completed  in  Caste! 
Gandolfo,  Italy,  where  a  shaky  replica  of 
the  Remagen  Bridge  was  built  near  the 
Pope's  summer  home.  The  tanks  and 
armor  were  not  used  in  Italy,  and  the 
scenes  shot  there  were  primarily  closeup 
shots.  When  the  crisis  eased  slightly  in 
Czechoslovakia,  a  film  crew  went  back 
into  Davie  to  complete  some  of  the  nec- 
essary long  shots  with  the  tanks  and 
armor.  The  Russian  invaders,  of  course, 
stood  by  so  nobody  would  get  the  idea 
that  the  re-creation  of  the  1945  battle 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  August  1968 
invasion.  Filming  in  both  Italy  and 
Czechoslovakia  was  completed  by  the  end 
of  November  1968. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FIRST  5 
MONTHS 

•  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  e.x- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  the  Vietnam  war 
early  this  May,  President  Nixon  out- 
lined his  plans  for  seeking  peace.  At  the 
same  time  he  asked  the  American  people 
to  stand  with  him  behind  these  efforts, 
which  most  observers  characterized  as  a 
generous  and  realistic  program  that  can 
lead  to  peace.  At  that  time,  columnist 
Joseph  Kraft  wrote: 

If  there  is  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
yet,  there  is  at  least  a  tunnel. 

Following  the  Midway  meeting  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  President 
Thieu  earlier  this  month,  the  President 
announced  that  25,000  primarily  combat 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  at  his  news  conference  on 
Thursday.  June  19,  he  indicated  his 
hopes  that  further  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  will  be  forthcom- 
ing on  a  regular  basis,  with  the  decision 
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on  the  next  step  of  gradual  disengage- 
ment to  be  made  in  August.  A  flicker  of 
light  has  been  seen  by  some  "at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel. " 

There  have  been  others,  however,  who, 
distracted  by  their  impatience  to  end 
the  conflict  or  by  their  deep  concern  with 
the  serious  economic  and  social  problems 
on  the  homefront,  have  not  seen  that 
glimmer,  or  have  been  blinded  by  these 
pressures  and  anxieties.  The  frustration 
in  the  Senate  that  recalls  the  large  ma- 
jority by  which  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution was  passed,  and  the  anguish  of 
the  American  public  which  has  lost  sons 
in  Vietnam  and  is  increasingly  alarmed 
by  the  rising  costs  and  social  unrest 
within  this  country  are  understandable. 
Indeed,  what  concerned  individual  has 
not  experienced  these  feelings  in  the  past 
several  years? 

In  the  current  rethinking  and  review 
of  our  entire  foreign  policy,  in  our  search 
for  a  clear  deflnltion  of  our  national  in- 
terest, in  our  quest  for  the  answers  to  the 
critical  problems  within  our  own  bor- 
ders— efforts  all  long  overdue  and  urgent- 
ly needed — it  has  been  too  easy  to  lose 
perspective.  It  has  been  easy  to  forget 
that  it  took  a  longtime  to  become  en- 
meshed in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  that 
it  will  take  time,  patience,  and  self-re- 
straint to  get  out.  It  has  been  easy  to 
criticize,  to  call  for  actions  without  fac- 
ing the  awesome  responsibility  or  the 
difficult  process  of  implementing  them, 
to  fall  upon  statements  of  policy  and  be- 
come so  involved  in  the  words  and 
phrases  directly  before  us  that  we  forget 
to  judge  the  overall  tendencies  of  that 
policy,  or  overlook  the  importance  of 
assessing  the  general  direction  that  has 
been  taken. 

Astute  political  observer  and  respected 
columnist  James  Reston,  in  speaking  on 
this  very  issue,  has  said: 

(President  Nixon)  is  trapped  in  the  di- 
lemma of  trying  to  achieve  an  objective  that 
he  cannot  quite  admit,  but  at  least  he  seems 
to  have  decided  on  the  objective  of  getting 
out  (of  Vietnam)  In  these  first  five  months, 
and  those  of  us  who  believe  that  this  Is  the 
most  important  objective  or  public  policy 
have  to  admire  his  sense  of  priorities  and 
give  him  room  to  maneuver  toward  his  ob- 
jective. 

It  is  a  balanced  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  close  at- 
tention to  his  comments  which  I  am  pre- 
senting here  for  their  consideration: 
President  Nixon's  First  5  Months 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  June  21 — Richard  Nixon  has 
now  been  In  the  White  House  for  five 
months.  His  statements  and  his  style  have 
been  analyzed  down  to  the  last  comma  and 
gesture,  but  the  main  things  are  what  he 
has  done  and  not  done,  and  by  this  test,  he 
has  made  a  cautious,  moderate,  and  good 
beginning. 

The  capital  Is  now  buzzing  with  his  silly 
attack  on  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford,  who  suggested  withdrawing  all  U.S. 
ground  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
1970,  but  what  is  important  is  not  that  he 
attacked  Clifford's  record  in  the  past,  but 
that  he  agrees  with  Clifford's  objective  of 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible. 

NIXON'S  priorities 
Mr.  Nixon  has  concentrated  In  these  five 
months  on  ending  the  war,  controlling  the 
Inflation  and  moving  toward  a  world  arms 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  not  said  anything  very  useful  about  the 


racial  and  social  conflicts  within  the  nation, 
but  unless  he  can  end  the  war,  control  the 
inflation  and  negotiate  a  reasonably  safe 
reduction  In  the  defense  budget,  he  obviously 
cannot  find  the  money  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  economic  and  social  problems  on 
the  home  front. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  not  acted  In  the  White 
House  like  the  military  hawk  he  was  In  the 
old  days.  His  economic  decisions  have  not 
conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Republican 
conservatives  who  helped  finance  his  vic- 
torious Presidential  campaign.  His  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  political  or  Ideological. 
He  has  put  together  a  Cabinet  of  decent,  dull, 
but  competent  modem  pragmatlsts,  who  may 
not  be  very  Imaginative,  but  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  facts  and  the  national 
Interests  than  In  the  conservative  theories  or 
pK>lltlcaI  Interests  of  the  Republican  party. 

This  is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  President 
who  was  elected  by  a  minority  of  the  voters, 
has  a  Democratic  majority  against  him  In 
the  Congress  and  Is  under  savsige  pressure 
by  the  rising  conservative  forces  In  the  coun- 
try to  "win"  the  war  and  put  the  militant 
blacks  and  students  "In  their  places." 

NIXON'S    FRtTDENCE 

Mr.  Nixon  has,  of  course,  said  a  lot  of 
things  that  please  the  hawks;  the  Republi- 
can conservatives  and  the  authoritarians 
who  want  to  be  militant  in  Vietnam  and  on 
the  campuses  and  in  the  cities,  but  he  has 
acted  prudently,  and  stuck  to  his  priorities 
on  ending  the  war,  controlling  the  inflation 
and  moving  toward  an  accommodation  with 
Moscow  on  the  control  of  military  arms  and 
the  reduction  of  military  budgets. 

Even  his  support  of  the  antlballistlc  mis- 
sile system,  which  looked  so  hawkish,  was 
probably  a  move  toward  an  arms  control  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
seems  to  be  opposing  Clifford,  Kennedy,  Pul- 
brlght,  Mansfield,  McGovem  and  Muskle  on 
Vietnam — and  his  words  and  timing  sug- 
gest that  he  Is — but  while  his  responsibilities 
are  different,  his  actions  are  moving  roughly 
toward  their  objectives,  though  for  polit- 
ical reasons  he  must  conceal  the  common 
goal. 

NIXON    AND    CLIFFORD 

The  President  cannot  be  as  precise  as 
Clifford  In  saying  publicly  that  we  should 
take  100,000  men  out  of  Vietnam  this  year 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  troops  out 
next  year.  It  Is  easier  to  write  a  magazine 
article  than  negotiate  a  policy,  but  the  tend- 
encies of  policy  are  more  Important  than 
the  statements  of  policy,  and  one  has  the 
impression  that  Nixon's  acts  and  tendencies, 
whatever  the  ambiguities  of  language  In  a 
news  conference,  have  brought  us  In  these 
first  five  months  of  his  Administration  to  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  analysis,  of  course,  may  be  wrong. 
There  are  still  powerful  forces  in  this  Gov- 
ernment who  oppose  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  powerful  men  who  believe 
that  such  a  cotirse  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
all  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in 
that  tragic  country,  and  therefore  that  we 
should  stick  and  fight  to  the  end,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Also,  nobody  can  be  sure,  not 
even  Rogers,  Kissinger,  or  Laird,  what  the 
President  really  Intends  to  do. 

All  anybody  has  at  this  point  are  Impres- 
sions. But  one  has  the  clear  impression  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  first  priority  is  to  get  out  of  the 
war,  with  the  agreement  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese if  possible,  without  it  if  necessary, 
but  that  he  cannot  say  this  publicly  with- 
out making  the  problem  of  withdrawing  even 
more  difficult  than  It  Is. 

NIXON'S    DILEMMA 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  guile  to  withdraw 
without  admitting  defeat  and  being  vulner- 
able to  political  attack.  Accordingly,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  attack  both  Mr.  Nixon's  objec- 
tive of  withdrawal  and  his  guile  in  zigzag- 
ging toward  that  goal. 


He  is  trapped  in  the  dilemma  of  trying  to 
achieve  an  objective  he  cannot  quite  admit, 
but  at  least  he  seems  to  have  decided  on  the 
objective  of  getting  out  in  these  first  five 
months,  and  those  of  us  who  believe  this 
is  the  most  Important  objective  of  public 
policy  have  to  admire  his  sense  of  priorities 
and  give  him  room  to  maneuver  toward  his 
objective. 


JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  25 
years  ago  this  month  that  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey began  his  career  as  a  press,  radio 
and  television  correspondent  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  I  stand  today  to  join  my  many 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  deepest 
thanks  for  fulfllling  so  well  the  vital  role 
and  responsibility  of  bringing  the  news 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  American 
public. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  re- 
ported the  complexities  and  drama  of 
the  legislative  process  with  a  uniquely 
perceptive  understanding  of  its  intrica- 
cies, and  an  interpretation  which  com- 
bines clarity  and  a  to-the-point  style 
with  unfailing  truth  and  accuracy. 

His  objective  and  impartial  coverage 
of  the  news  has  won  him  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  and  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  many,  many  Members  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  critical  and  invaluable 
service  he  has  provided  to  the  Nation,  to 
a  viable,  enduring  democratic  process, 
and  to  the  entire  field  of  news  leporting. 
We  thank  him  for  his  dedication,  his 
skill,  and  his  imderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  hopes  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
thank  him  and  respect  him  for  25  years 
of  this  service. 

He  is  truly  a  credit  to  the  news  media. 
He  is  a  great  man.  He  is  a  good  friend.  It 
is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
salute  him  today,  and  extend  my  high- 
est regards  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  to  Joe  McCaffrey,  the  "Voice  of 
Congress."  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  honor  to  pay  fond  tribute  to  Joe 
McCaffrey,  my  close  friend. 


SPEECH  BEFORE  NATIONAL  SHER- 
IFFS' ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pe:-mission  to  extend  his  i-emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
distinguished  body  created  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  on  Law  Day, 
May  1.  we  have  obtained  committee 
space,  hired  some  of  the  staff,  and  begun 
to  hold  a  series  of  executive  briefing  ses- 
sions so  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee can  become  as  well  versed  as  is 
ix)ssible  to  the  dimension  of  the  crime 
problem  before  we  go  about  seeking  solu- 
tions tor  curbing  crime. 

As  this  House  stated  emphatically  in 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  we  are 
not  interested  in  just  one  more  fact- 
finding body  looking  into  crime  and  end- 
ing by  issuing  a  wordy,  lengthy  report  at 
some  future  date. 
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If  there  is  one  word  that  I  hope  will 
be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee, It  is  "action." 

This  is  what  the  American  people 
want;  this  is  what  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  want.  And  this  is 
your  committee. 

We  know  that  our  streets  are  not  safe 
to  walk  at  night  in  many  metropolitan 
areas.  We  are  aware  that  acts  of  terror 
and  disorder  are  ever-increasing  and  that 
the  courts  are  hopelessly  bogged  down 
in  delasrs,  appeals  and  backlog. 

What  this  committee  hopes  to  do  is 
go  to  the  people  through  public  hearings 
across  the  Nation  and  generate  the 
awareness  and  support  necessary  behind 
measures  to  combat  crime. 

Because  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  is  directly  accountable  for  its  ac- 
tions to  this  House,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mittee's policy  to  keep  Members  as  fully 
advised  as  is  possible  of  our  activities. 

Today,  I  am  requesting  that  my  speech 
before  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
convention,  June  16,  in  Miami  Beach,  be 
printed  in  full. 

Additionally,  there  will  follow  the  no- 
tices of  executive  briefing  sessions  that 
have  been  held  with  a  short  biography 
on  those  witnesses  who  appeared. 

The  material  follows : 
Address    by    Chairman    Clattde    Peppeb    or 
THS  House  Select  Committee  on   Crime 
TO   THE   National   Sheriffs'   Association, 
June    16,     1969.    in    Miami    Beach,    Pla. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Everett. 
President   Spurrier,    Tour   able   executive 
director   and   representative,   former   Judge 
Lucas,   other  distinguished  officials  of  this 
great  organization,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  President  Spurrier, 
for  your  generous  and  kind  words  of  Intro- 
duction. You  know  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  In  politics — and  of  course  you  all 
are  In  that  category — realize  that  If  some- 
body Is  Just  kind  to  you.  you  are  grateful 
even  If  they  are  not  complimentary,  and 
when  you  are  both  kind  and  complimentary. 
I  am  very  much  Indebted  to  you. 

I  heard  a  story  the  other  day  In  Wash- 
ington about  an  incident  that  happened  In 
the  administration  of  President  Wilson  when 
he  was  in  the  White  House.  One  morning 
about  3  o'clock  a  secret  serviceman  came  and 
knocked  loudly  on  the  President's  door.  The 
President  sleepily  awoke  and  said  "Yes?"  And 
the  secret  serviceman  said.  "Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  man  Insisting  to  talk  to  you  on 
the  telephone."  They  didn't  have  telephones 
In   the   President's   room   In   those   days   as 
they  do  now.  The  President  said,  "Well,  who 
U   ho  and   what   does  he   want?"  And   the 
secret  serviceman  said,  "He  won't  say,  but 
he  says  he  Just  has  to  talk  to  vou."  The 
President  sleepUy  said,   "Very  well."  So  he 
drowsUy   put   on   his   slippers   and   dressing 
gown  and  shuffled  off  down  the  corridor  to 
the  telephone,  picked  up  the  phone,  and  said 
"This  is  the  President."  And  the  man  on 
the  other  end  said,  "Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  of  New  York  City  " 
And  the  President  s^d,  "Why  are  you  call- 
ing me  like  this?"  Well  he  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Postmaster  of  New  York  city  has 
died".  The  President  said,  "I'm  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  but  why  are  you  calling  me  Uke 
this?"    "WeU",    he   said.    "Mr.    President    I 
Just  hope  that  It  will  be  all  right  with  you 
If  I  take  the  Postmaster's  place. "  The  Presi- 
dent hesitated  a  minute  and  oald,  "WeU.  If 
it's  all  right   with   the  undertaker    It's  "all 
right  with  me."  (Laughter) 

Well,  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  this 
morning  with  you  good  friends,  because  1 
am  the  son  of  a  sheriff  and  a  chief  of  police 
and  I  feel  like  I  sort  of  belong  to  the  law  en- 
rorcement  officer's  family.  I  know  from  the 
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years  of  experience  In  that  home  when  he 
was  out  all  mght  many,  many  times,  lying 
out  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  places — I 
know  some  of  the  headaches  and  heartaches 
that  he  and  his  family  had;  and  I  remember 
an  occasion  when  he  risked  his  own  life  to 
save  a  prisoner  from  an  infuriated  mob.  That 
to  me  symbolizee  the  dedication  to  official 
duty  which  characterizes  the  law  enforce- 
ment family  and  I  put  nobody  ahead  of  the 
sheriffs  in  that  spirit  and  in  that  dedication. 
I  recall  many,  many  Instances  where  the 
public  has  been  shocked  as  to  how  little  pro- 
vision It  makes  to  reward  the  peace  officer 
or  to  safeguard  his  family  against  the  dan- 
gers which  he  has  to  face.  A  policeman  in 
Miami  not  long  ago  was  killed  on  his  motor- 
cycle chasing  a  culprit,  and  thU  commu- 
nity was  shocked  to  discover  that  the  City 
of  Miami  afforded  the  dead  man's  family 
only  $1000.00  worth  of  Insurance.  Since  that 
time.  It's  been  raised  to  $10,000.00.  There 
should  be  publicly  provided  at  least  $25,000 
insurance  to  every  peace  officer,  sheriff,  or 
police  officer  or  anyone  else  engaged  in  the 
dangerous  and  hazardous  work  which  he  has 
to  undergo  and  undertake. 

Now,  you  are  experienced  In  thU  field  and 
I  am  a  neophyte,  but  I  am  today  by  being 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  think, 
rather  expressing  the  public  concern  there 
is  in  this  coimtry  about  the  growing  rate 
and  character  and  volume  of  crime.  You 
know  that  crime  has  increased  71  %  between 
1960  and  1967,  and  that  it  Is  estimated  that 
this  year  there  will  be  12,000  murders  in 
America,  and  4  million  major  crimes  will 
be  committed.  You  know  aUo  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year  one  out  of  every  50 
of  the  American  people  wUl  be  the  victim  of 
some  sort  of  serious  crime. 

The  genUeman  who  accompanied  me  here 
this  morning— a  friend  of  mine  from  this 
arear— visited  me  in  Washington.  My  wife  was 
away  or  she  never  would  have  allowed  him 
to  walk  out  of  the  house   after  dark    He 
wanted  to  walk  up  the  street— 16th  Streets 
one  of  the  main  streets  of  Washington,  well 
lighted  and  heavily  travelled.  He  hadn't  gone 
more  than  two  blocks  from  my  apartment 
house  before  he  was  set  upon  by  two  thugs 
beaten  and  robbed.  To  escape  these  two  fel- 
lows when  he  was  attacked,  he  lay  down  and 
rolled  out  In   the  street   thinking  that  he 
would  rather  risk  being  run  over  by  a  pass- 
ing car  than  to  be  beaten  up  dangerously  by 
these   two  fellows.   Awhile  later,   when  my 
phone  rang,  I  knew  almost  in  my  heart  what 
the  trouble  was— he  was  calling  me  from  the 
hospital.  He  came  back,  the  police  brought 
him  back  after  awhile,  with  some  stitches  In 
his  head  and  some  blood  on  his  clothes.  The 
next  night  about  two  o'clock,  the  telephone 
rang  again  and  the  police  officer  said,  "Is  Mr 
so  and  so  there?"  And  I  said,  "Yes"  And 
he  said,  "Well,  we  want  him  to  come  down 
to    the   police   station   right   away   because 
we've  caught  a  man  engaged  in  an  assault 
with  intent  to  rob  a  citizen  here  in  the  area, 
and  he  has  your  friend's  credit  cards  and 
identification  cards  all  in  his  pockets"  Now 
that  was  two  mghts  In  succession,  that  we 
knew  about,  that  that  one  man  had  been 
engaged  in  a  robbery  on  a  public  street 

And  the  women  of  this  country,  the  people 
of  the  country,  are  concerned.  You  are  doing 
your  best.  You  don't  have  all  the  tools  that 
you  need,  all  the  help  that  should  be  pro- 
vided to  you  at  all  leveU.  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  my  Committee  Is  going  to  be 
concerned  about.  We  are  going  to  Investi- 
gate the  areas  which  we  think  are  the  main 
areas  In  which  crime  Is  committed.  We  are 
going  to  start  off,  probably — we're  going  to 
have,  by  the  way,  public  hearings  in  repre- 
sentative places  over  the  country— probably 
the  area  where  we  will  begin  our  flnt  in- 
quiry— we  are  Just  assembling  our  staff 
now— Is  in  the  field  of  the  Juvenile  criminal, 
or  the  Juvenile  delinquent. 

All  these  things  are  old  to  you,  and  rela- 
tively new   to   me,   but   we   are   concemed 


about  It.  I've  Just  come  here  from  one  of 
our  EOPI  offices  where  I  saw  a  lot  of  young 
boys  and  girls  who  are  being  taken  off  the 
streets — some  of  them  on  probation  and  have 
been  taken  away  from  the  probation  author- 
Ity— and  they  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  them 
they  are  trying  to  re-motivate  those  boys 
and  girls  and  are  trying  to  give  them  the 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  make  an  hon- 
est living  rather  than  having  to  steal  or  rob 
somebody  in  order  to  survive.  This  is  a  very 
challenging  field  as  you  so  well  know;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  told  that  about  '/j  of 
the  car  thefts  In  the  country  are  committed 
by  youngsters  who  are  15  years  of  age  or  less, 
and  if  you  go  up  to  18  years  of  age,  then 
some  60  or  65%  of  all  the  offenses  against 
property  are  committed  by  youngsters  in 
that  one  age  group.  I  imderstand  from  some 
of  the  data  which  has  been  assembled  from 
some  of  the  Presidential  Commissions  that 
the  composite  criminal  in  America  Is  a  white 
man  about  24  years  of  age;  that  he  Is  a 
school-drop-out;  he  comes  from  a  broken 
home:  he  was  unemployed  at  the  time  that 
he  committed  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
arrested,  and  he  had  been  previously  ar- 
rested for  some  serious  offense.  You  can  see. 
therefore,  something  of  the  problwn.  TTiere 
has  Just  been  a  series  of  articles  written  r,n 
youth  crime  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, and  the  one  writing  those  arUcles  dared 
to  say  that.  In  the  long  run,  it  might  have 
been  better  for  society  If  they  had  never  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  reformatories  and 
some  of  the  detention  Institutions  to  which 
they  were  sent. 

So  you  can — we  all  can — see  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  I'm  hoping  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  inaugurate  a  program  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  and  the  coun- 
ties and  the  municipalities  that  will  encour- 
age private  enterprise,  encourage  the  private 
citizenry,  will  provide  better  institutional 
care  when  that  is  necessary,  provide  personal 
care  and  concern  and  consideration  for  those 
boys  and  girls  to  try  to  save  them  from 
themselves  and  to  save  society  from  them 
We're  going  to  need  a  great  deal  of  help; 
we're  going  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best 
knowledge  that  there  Is  in  the  field. 

Incidentally,  we  are  not  going  to  be  a  re- 
petitive investigatory  committee.  As  you 
know,  m  1965  the  Crime  Commission  was  set 
up  by  President  Johnson,  and  It  did  a  splen- 
did Job  for  some  two  years;  and  In  1967  the 
second  Presidential  Commission  was  set  up 
by  the  President,  known  as  the  Kerner  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  having  primarily  to  do 
with  disorder  and  riots;  and  now,  a  third 
Presidential  Commission  is  Just  in  progress 
of  completing  its  work,  some  of  its  prelimi- 
nary reports  have  already  been  made.  The 
Commission  on  Violence,  the  Chairman  of 
which  is  the  distinguished  brother  of  our 
late  and  great  and  lamented  President  Eisen- 
hower, Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower.  Those  three 
commissions  have  compiled  volumes  and  vol- 
umes and  volumes  of  important  data.  What 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  is  to  assimilate 
those  data,  to  try  to  take  note  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  they  made  which  have 
hardly  been  implemented  at  all.  And  then 
we're  going  to  take  those  recommendations 
and  our  own  inquiries  to  the  country.  We  re 
going  to  ask  you  sheriffs  to  advise  us 
what  more  the  federal  government  can  do 
than  it  is  now  doing  under  the  Omnlbua 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Bill,  which  provided 
$60,000  of  help  in  a  program  of  law  enforce- 
ment last  year — we  hope  to  provide  consid- 
erably more  in  the  following  fiscal  year.  So 
we're  going  to  be  an  action  committee,  ac- 
Uon  to  try  to  get  some  legislation  adopted, 
not  only  at  the  federal,  but  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  We  hope  that  what  we  recom- 
mend will  have  such  persuasive  weight  that 
It  will  be  adopted  by  many  of  the  states  and 
by  many  of  the  local  commxinlties  through- 
out the  country. 

So,  as  I  said,  our  first  subject  of  inquiry 
will  probably  be  in  the  whole  youth  field. 
Closely  aasociated  to  that,  of  covirse,  is  the 
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narcotics  field.  I  was  in  Canada  the  week  be- 
fore last  on  a  congressional  mission,  and  I 
discussed  tliis  with  Canadian  officials.  Aa  I 
suspected  and  as  they  disclosed  a  great  vol- 
ume of  narcotics  moves  across  the  Canadian 
border  into  the  United  SUtes.  You  sheriffs 
who  are  up  in  the  northern  part  of  our  coun- 
try have  to  reckon  with  that  problem.  While 
marijuana,  they  say,  comes  largely  over  the 
Mexican  border,  the  hard  drugs  coming  Into 
our  country,  they  think  largely,  come  from 
over  the  Canadian  border.  Now  that  within 
Itself  is  a  challenging  subject — we're  going 
to  go  to  the  very  roots  of  it  to  see  what  can 
be  done  about  tightening  up  the  restrictions 
upon  the  production  of  opium  in  Iran  and 
Turkey  and  in  the  countries  where  these 
drugs  originate,  to  see  what  additional  pres- 
sure can  be  put  upon  them  by  our  govern- 
ment, to  see  what  reward — perhaps  I'd  be 
willing  to  go  even  that  far — may  be  given 
them  to  stop  this  terrible  thing  at  its  source. 
I'm  Informed — and  you  have  the  tragic  ex- 
perience with  It— that  it  takes  60  or  100  dol- 
lars a  day  to  support  a  hard  drug  addict  In 
getting  the  drugs  that  he  wants  to  have,  and 
the  necessity  for  coming  up  with  that  much 
money  is  responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  bur- 
glaries and  robberies  that  we  have  in  the 
country  with  which  you  always  have  to  con- 
tend. 

So  we're  going  as  thoroughly  as  we  can 
Into  that  field,  to  see  what  more  laws  can  be 
adopted,  what  more  facilities  can  be  pro- 
vided, what  additional  personnel  may  be 
made  available,  what  can  be  done  to  save 
from  addiction  those  who  already  are  ad- 
dicted and  to  prevent  that  curse  from  com- 
ing to  more  of  the  young  people  of  the  coun- 
try. Just  m  Washington  the  other  day  I 
found  out  that,  from  some  of  the  better 
homes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  had  already  become  addicts; 
that  their  families  were  paying  $39.00  a  day 
to  keep  them  in  a  psychiatric  institution  and 
to  provide  a  sort  of  work  program  for  them, 
to  try  to  get  them  off  their  addiction  to  hard 
drugs. 

Well,  the  third  area  that  we  are  going  to 
concern  ourselves  with — not  in  the  manner 
or  to  the  degree  that  the  Kefauver  Committee 
did — is  organized  crime.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  skeptical  about  whether 
everything  that  can  be  done  Is  being  done 
by  the  government  of  our  country  to  break 
up  this  vicious  government  within  our  gov- 
ernment, this  kingdom  of  organized  crime 
within  our  country.  They  conduct  their  own 
court  procedure  as  it  were,  the  Mafia  Com- 
mission determines  what  Judgments  are  to 
be  meted  out,  they  execute  their  own  sen- 
'.ences.  they  live  as  a  law  unto  themselves. 
.\nd  It's  a  curse  upon  a  country  that  such 
:i  thing  can  be  permitted  to  continue  to  exist. 
Now  the  President  has  recommended  that 
•.ve  put  on  some  more  U.S.  district  attorneys, 
and  that  we  add  to  the  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  work  in  this  field.  He 
.suggested  that  we  tighten  up  the  laws  on 
cambllng  as  one  of  the  sources  of  evil  money 
that  makes  it  p>06slble  for  the  gangster  to 
create  the  great  fortune  that  he  presides 
over  today.  My  committee  Is  also  going  to 
.-^ee  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  this  filthy 
money  from  being  Infiltrated  Into  the  legiti- 
mate financial  institutions  Eind  into  legiti- 
mate financial  enterprlsee  all  over  America. 
That  talned  money  is  already  beginning  ad- 
versely and  dangerously  to  affect  the  stock 
market  and  to  contaminate  the  financial 
and  a  large  part  of  the  economic  structure 
of  our  country.  I  know  a  lot  of  that  money 
goes  out  of  the  country — the  gangsters  at- 
tempt to  "clean  it  up"  by  sending  it  to  some 
of  the  foreign  banks  where  they  have  num- 
bered accounts.  I  know  the  problem  is  a 
colossal  one  but  we  are  going  to  concern 
ourselves  with  It  as  best  we  can.  We  may 
consider  legislation  to  require  reporting  of 
all  money  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  way 
of  detecting  this  capital  that  Is  moved  out, 
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largely  by  couriers,  I'm  told,  to  these  banks 
across  the  waters,  where  they  can  be  under 
the  shelter  of  numbered  accounts. 

And  the  other  field  that  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  deserves  the  utmost  congressional 
consideration  and  that  la  the  whole  process  of 
what  we  call  law  enforcement  beginning 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  apprehended 
person,  the  punishment  meted  out  to  him, 
the  wwrectlonal  procedures  which  are  devel- 
oped, the  probation  system — everything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  process  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law.  Now,  we  are  also 
going,  as  a  part  of  our  Inquiry  to  examine 
into  the  effect  of  some  at  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  upon  you  peace  officers — how 
much  and  whether  some  of  those  decisions 
have  ham-strung  you  or  Impeded  your  efforts 
in  the  detection  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
crime. 

We  are  also  definitely  going  to  take  a  look 
at  the  whole  police  procedure — the  whole  law 
enforcement  program — to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  something  more  that  we  can  do  at 
the  national  level  to  have  an  effective  law 
enforcement  force  in  this  country  that  will 
be  able  to  arrest  more  people  and  more  care- 
fully compile  the  evidence  necessary  for  the 
conviction  of  those  people.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced— I  can't  say  that  this  will  be  the  offl- 
clfiJ  recommendation  of  the  committee — but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  federal  government  Is  going  to  have  to 
subsidize  and  assist  in  law  enforcement  in 
this  country.  Just  as  It  has  been  subsidizing 
for  over  a  hundred  years  college  education 
throtigh  the  land-grant  colleges;  as  It  Is  to- 
day subsidizing  90%  of  the  Interstate  high- 
ways that  are  built  in  the  country;  as  It  is 
subsidizing  to  the  extent  of  about  a  grant  of 
45%  of  the  total  cost  the  construction  of 
hospitals  all  over  America  built  by  public 
and  private  authorities;  and  as  it  is  today 
subsidizing  and  assisting  In  education 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.  But  with  the  same  reservations  which 
prevails  in  those  programs  that  the  federal 
government  recognizes  the  primary  responsi- 
bility, the  primary  obligation,  and  the  pri- 
mary initiative  lies  with  you  sheriffs,  with 
the  municipal  police  authorities  and  other 
state  and  local  enforcement  officials  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

The  ordinary  detection  and  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  crime  Is  a  local  function  and 
not  a  federal  function;  but  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  are  here  from  all  over  America — 
whether  you  come  from  Portland,  Maine,  or 
Portland,  Oregon,  you're  in  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  In  Dade  County  (and  I  am  proud  to 
say  in  my  congressional  district) — you  are 
an  American,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  safety  and  protection  here  in 
this  part  of  America  that  you're  entitled  to 
In  your  home  or  In  any  other  part  of  this 
great  country.  Under  our  federal  Constitu- 
tion, every  one  of  us  is  a  citizen  of  two  sov- 
ereignties. The  Constitution  says,  "AU  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  rtates  in  which  they  reside."  So,  the 
federal  government  has  not  only  a  right,  but 
a  duty  to  protect  its  citizens  and  to  help 
those  primarily  responsible  for  their  protect- 
tlon  to  do  the  best  possible  Job.  And  so  I  hope 
that  we'll  be  able  to  provide  a  vastly  In- 
creased volume  of  federal  assistance  to  you 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  but  always 
retaining  in  you  the  administration  of  the 
program,  the  selection  of  the  personnel,  and 
all  of  the  local  administrative  authority  and 
responsibility.  Now  when  I  say  retaining  that 
responsibility  at  the  local  level,  I  mean  to 
Include  the  state  as  well  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. But  I  believe  that  it  has  been  a 
mistake  tor  the  Congress  pursuant  to  certain 
ptolitlcal  pressures  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected— to  put  the  administration  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Bill  in  the 
state  authorities  and  so  that  every  com- 
munity and  county  in  order  to  participate 


m  that  program  has  to  go  through  the  state 
level.  I  think  it  would  be  a  far  better  pro- 
gram, I  think  we'd  get  better  results,  it 
would  be  more  effective.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  Its  program  assistance  had  dectlt 
directly  with  you  sheriffs  and  with  police 
officers  rather  than  have  to  deal  with  and 
through  the  states.   (Applause) 

Now  I  realize  also  that  It  is  discouraging 
to   the   law  enforcement   officer   to   go   out 
and  arrest  a  suspect  and  then  find  no  court 
available  for  a  year  to  try  him.  That's  why 
the  ball  bond  problem  becomes  more  acute. 
If  the  accvised  is  going  to  ije  out  of  Jail  a  year 
on  bond  (if  you're  going  to  keep  him  in  Jail, 
the  public  has  got  to  pay  the  expense  of  it 
and  that  Is  a  considerable  amount,  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  facilities  where  he  may 
be   detained) — then  during   the   time   that 
he's  out  in  order  to  pay  the  bondsman  or 
maybe  to  pay  his  lawyer  as  you  so  well  know, 
he  often  has  to  go  out  and  rob  some  other 
places  of  business  or  to  burglarize  some  more 
In  order  to  get  the  money;  if  he's  an  addict, 
why  he  has  to  have  the  money  to  supply  his 
addiction  needs.  1  know  in  a  lot  of  places 
the  police  officer  says,  "Why  keep  on  arrest- 
ing them  and  piUng  them  up  when  they 
can't  try  them;   there  are  not  enough  dis- 
trict  attorneys   or  assistant   district   attor- 
neys' we   don't   have   enough   Jails   to   keep 
them  In;  we  don't  have  enough  Judges  to  try 
them;   we  don't  have  enough  grand  Juries 
to  get  through  the  indictment  and  the  like." 
And  I  can  well  understand  the  dlScouragev 
ment  of  you  law  enforcement  officers  when 
you  try  to  do  your  Job  and  bring  the  person 
arrested  In  to  the  prosecuting  process  and 
the  rest  of  the  machinery  is  too  obsolete,  in 
some  way  or  other  too  inadequate  to  do  the 
effective  Job  that  the  public   is  entitled   to 
have  It  do.  So  we  are  going  to  be  working 
with  the  new  Chief  Justice  and  the  old  Chief 
Justice.  The  old  Chief  Justice.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  is  going  to  be  part  of  a  program  that 
has  been  presided  over  by  former  Justice 
Clark  in  which  they  are  trying  to  reform  the 
Judicial  procedure  of  the  country.  The  new 
Chief  Justice,  Chief  Justice  Burger,  said  the 
other  day  that  in  many  respects  the  judicial 
administration  belongs  to  the  last  century, 
that  we  lawyers  and  Judges  haven't  caught  up 
with  modern  demands,  that  we  haven't  de- 
veloped modem  techniques  the  way  you've 
tried  to  develop  them  In  the  detection  of 
crime  through  your  several  offices.  So.  we're 
going  to  work  with  the  Judges,  the  Judicial 
conferences,  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Criminal  Law  Committee,  and  with 
other    public   spirited    people    all    over    the 
country  to  try  to  Insure  an  effective  federal 
court  system,  and  by  example  and  by  such 
assistance  as  we  can  provide  to  enable  the 
state  and  the  local  courts  to  do  a  better  job 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  and  in  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  land. 
Now,  as  I  said,  we're  not  claiming  to  know 
everything — we  dont  know  very  much — we're 
going  to  try  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  that 
has  already  been   accumulated:    we're  going 
to  come  into  many  of  your  counties  or  where 
you  are  in  the  city — and  by  the  way  they 
tell  me  that  rural  crime  is  rising  at  perhaps 
even  a  little  greater  rate  than  urban — and 
we're  going  to  come  in  and  the  sheriff  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  people  that  we're  going  to 
ask  to  come  and  tell  us  what  are  your  prob- 
lems and  what  more  can  we  do  than  is  being 
done?  We  want  to  know  how  this  federal 
law  enforcement  assistance  act  that  Is  now 
the    law    of    the    land    is    operating,   what 
changes  should  be  made  In  It  or  whether  giv- 
ing you  more  money  well  help  you  do  a  better 
Job  or  what  else  can  we  do  by  way  of  co- 
ordination. I'm  hoping  that  our  Committee 
can  be  a  mobilizing  committee  of  all  of  the 
agencies  and  all  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
official  and  private,  who  want  to  do  a  better 
Job  In  law  enforcement,  give  a  better  safe- 
guard and  prot<»ctlon  to  the  people  of  this 
country   because    the   people   as   you   know 
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are  riled  up  about  It— It  was  the  main  Issue 
In  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  It's  ap- 
parently a  principal  Issue  In  the  mayoralty 
campaign  in  New  York  City  now.  it  was  the 
main  Issue  In  our  recent  senatorial  campaign, 
and  in  any  other  campaign  today  people 
want  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  be  safer  in 
their  homes  and  on  their  streets  and  on 
their  highways  and  in  their  places  of  busi- 
ness and  their  offices. 

Now,  this  Is  a  difficult  problem,  and  you 
can't  do  It  as  some  would  like  to  have  you 
do  it — by  Just  having  you  people  go  out  and 
shoot  more  people  and  beat  more  people  over 
the  head.  Tou  know  that  there  are  deeper 
problems  than  that.  You've  got  to  be  pro- 
tected m  doing  an  effective  Job;  the  criminal 
has  got  to  know  that  the  officer  U  his  mas- 
ter.  and  If  he  insists  on  resorting  to  violence 
that  hell  come  out  on  the  worst  end  of  the 
deal:  but  at  the  same  time  you  have  to 
wrestle  with  problems  of  Ignorance  and 
poverty  and  unemployment  and  all  sorts  of 
conditions  that  are  not  wholesome,  and  those 
too  cannot  escape  the  concern  and  the  con- 
science of  oitf  study. 

So,  in  a  way,  I'm  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  have  the  privilege  of  working  with  vou. 
It  sort  of  makes  me  feel  good  again  to  know 
that  I'm  working  with  sheriffs.  I  want  any 
of  you  or  any  of  those  with  whom  you  work 
to  feel  free,  any  time  you  want  to,  to  contact 
our  CoMJnlttee  or  offer  us  any  suggestions 
Mr.  Lucas  was  kind  enough  to  come  over  and 
have  a  little  talk  vrtth  me  in  my  office  the 
other  day  in  Washington,  and  he  has  assured 
us  of  your  cooperation,  Mr.  President,  and 
you— and  by  the  way,  I'm  mighty  proud  that 
my  good  friend.  Bob  here.  Bob  Boyer,  Is  going 
to  be  your  successor,  I  believe:  he's  one  of 
my  old  friends.  I'm  very  proud  of  tha^-he's 
been  my  friend  for  a  long  time.  Incidentally 
this  has  been  a  most  refreshing  conference 
Last  night  you  were  kind  enough  to  have  my 
friend  and  me  to  your  reception  in  your  hos- 
pitality room,  and  to  see  the  verv  delightful 
show  we  saw  last  evening:  but  the  best  part 
of  it  all  was  getting  to  see  a  lot  of  old  friends 
^ag  Thompson  here  has  been  a  sheriff  in 
Florida  for  28  years.  I  knew  him  back  In  the 
days  when  he  was  riding  a  motorcycle  in  the 
highway    patrol    and    we've    been    friends 
through  all  those  Intervening  years.  One  good 
sheriff   of  Taylor   County,   Maurice   Unton 
walked  up  to  me.  He's  considerably  larger  and 
stouter  than  he  was  then  and  we  recaUed  that 
he  was  in  my  Sunday  School  class  and  in  my 
Boy  Scout  troop  when  I  was  practicing  law 
over  at  Perry,  Florida,  between  1925  and  1930 
And  all  over  this  convention  I've  met  dear 
old  friends.  The  sheriffs  of  this  state  have 
»^M»™?^  Wends,  and  I,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  have  been  their  friend:  I'm  proud  to 
be  the  friend  of  men  as  dedicated  as  you  are 
Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
being  here  with  you  today.  Thank  yoS  for 
your  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  m 
the  months  and  perhaps  the  years  ahead 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 
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Crime.  Kutak.  active  in  state  and  local  efforts 
to  establish  prisoner  rehabilitation  programs 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  Federal' 
Amendment  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Appellate  Review  of  Sentencing 

ACii. 

Wednesday.  June  26.— John  Ingersoll  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  and  former  Chief  of  Police  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  While  police  chief,  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  of  the 
young  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
country. 

Ralph  Salerno,  retired  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Sergeant  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of 
organized  crime. 

Thursday.  June  26.— Charles  Rogovln,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  and  Associate  Adminis- 
trator Richard  W.  Velde. 

Rogovln.  38,  was  Assistant  Director  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and 
head  of  the  Organized  Crime  Task  Force  re- 
port Issued  by  the  Commission.  As  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts,  1967  to 
March,  1969,  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  and  later  head  on  the  Organized 
Crime  Division.  He  was  an  Assistant  District 
Attorney  and  later  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
years  1960-«6. 

Velde,  37,  former  Minority  Counsel  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law.  was  appointed  Associate  Administrator 
of  LEAA  in  March  of  this  year.  He  was  a 
former  Attorney  Advisor  in  the  General 
Counsel's  office  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  from  1958-60  served  as 
Legislative  Assistant  to  Congressman  Robert 
Michel. 


June  30,  1969 


A  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter,  a  for- 

^^.ahtrol""?  '^"y  P*'"''^  ^^eeant  knowl- 
edgeable about  organized  crime  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Department  of  Justice's 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
are  aniong  the  witnesses  scheduled  June  24- 
26  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
if«i?  ^^""5  "^^^^  °^  executive  briefing  ses- 
slons.  The  hearings  will  all  begin  at  3  pm 
The  schedule  of  appearances  announced 
by  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  are  • 

t>,r^fi^'  Z'^*  24.-Howard  James,  Chief  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  midwest 
News  Bureau  (Chicago)  who  won  the  1968 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting  for  a 
series  entitled  "CrlsU  In  the  cSurtsT^j^es 
recently  completed  a  published  series  on  the 
Juvenile  correctional  system 

Robert  Kutak.  36,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  attor- 
ney a^  former  Administrative  Assistant  to 
«?  thfTu*^  ^-  Hruska  and  Vice-Chalrman 
Of  the  Nebraska  Governor's  Commission  on 


The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  will 
hold  the  second  in  a  continuing  series  of 
executive  briefing  sessions  tomorrow,  June 
19,  In  Hearing  Room  433,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building. 

Scheduled  as  witnesses  are  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy, 49,  Director  of  the  Urban  Institute's 
Public  Order  and  Safety  Studies,  and  the 
former  Director  of  Public  Safety  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Appearing  with  Murphy 
will  be  Gerald  M.  Caplan.  31,  Senior  Staff 
Member  of  the  Urban  Institute. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17.  the  Committee  held 
a  wide-ranging  discussion  with  Henry  S 
Ruth,  former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  currently  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  &  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  were  Juvenile  crime  and  court  pro- 
cedures, the  criminal  Justice  system,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  in  efforts  to  combat  crime. 

Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  said 
executive  briefing  sessions  with  represente- 
tlves  of  pubUc  and  private  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions win  continue  prior  to  the  scheduling 
of  Committee  hearings  in  selected  cities  of 
the  United  States. 


Jeopardize  water  pollution  control  efforts 
by  States  and  communities  across  thp 
country. 

The  nature  of  this  problem  surfaced 
again  a  short  time  ago  when  major  orga- 
mzations,  including  labor  unions,  con- 
sumer and  conservation  groups  and 
industry,  formed  a  "citizens  crusade  for 
clean  water."  The  organizations  in  the 
crusade  have  all  pledged  their  support 
for  a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works  as  being 
essential  to  clean  water  restoration.  The 
fact  that  this  unique  coalition  of  often 
divergent  organizations  came  together 
under  a  common  banner  testifies  to  the 
sincerity  and  depth  of  public  concern 
Others  join  them  daily  and  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  current  listing  of  these  organizations: 
List  of  Ohganizations 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Fisheries  Society. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Paper  Institute. 

Association  of  Interpretive  Naturalists 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Monsanto     Blodlze     Systems,     Monsanto 
Chemical. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Fisheries  Institute. 

National  Rifle  Association. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Society  of  American  Foresters. 

South  Jersey  Shellfishermans  Association 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 

The  American  Forestry  Association. 

The  Conservation  Foundation. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts. 
The  Sierra  Club  Society 
The  Wilderness. 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners 
The  Wildlife  Society. 
Trout  Unlimited. 
United  Auto  Workers. 
United  Steel  workers  of  America. 
U.S.  Conference  of  City  Health  Officers 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 


THE  CITIZENS  CRUSADE  FOR  CLEAN 
WATER 

(Mr.  DINGELL  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  a  bipartisan  group  of  our  colleagues 
wrote  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  concerning 
the  1970  budget  request  for  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  Our  letter 
was  offered  in  the  spirit  that  Congress 
must  address  itself  to  the  fact  that  an 
madequate  appropriation  would  seriously 


Por  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  two  articles,  one  from  the  Wash- 
mgton  Evening  Star  of  June  9,  1969.  and 
one  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  June  12,  1969;  a  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sults of  recent  State  water  pollution 
control  bond  issue  elections;  and  a  tabu- 
lation of  State  entitlements  imder  a  $214 
miUion  appropriation  for  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  grant  funds  re- 
quested on  pending  applications  for 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  national 
needs  for  sewage  treatment  facilities  on 
a  State-by-state  basis: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  9,  1969] 
$1  BnxioN  To  Clean  Up  Water  Asked 
BY  CrrizENs  Ceusade 
(By  Roberta  Homlg) 
A    coalition    of    conservation    and    labor 
groups  and  state  and  local  government  offi- 
cials today  opened  a  campaign  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Nixon  administration  to  come 
up  with  the  money  needed  to  clean  up  the 
nation's  water. 

The  "Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water" 
vrtll  seek  Immediately  to  get  Congress  to 
appropriate  $1   billion  to  help  states   and 
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municipalities  build  sewage  treatment  plants. 
This  represents  the  dollar  gap  between  what 
Congress  said  It  would  spend  to  combat 
water  pollution  when  it  passed  a  clean  water 
act  In  1966  and  what  it  has  appropriated. 

The  group  already  has  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon,  pleading  for  more  funds 
for  cleaner  water. 

MANDEL   TO    TESTIFY 

Delegates  from  the  group,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  35  organizations  having  a 
membership  estimated  at  about  10  mlUlon, 
were  appearing  at  a  special  hearing  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  public  works. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  testify  waa 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel. 

The  coalition  is  made  up  of  groups  that 
often  disagree,  but  have  Joined  forces  on 
the  clean-water  issue  to  galvanize  public 
support. 

PUT   ASIDE    DIFFERENCES 

The  committee's  coordinator,  J.  W.  Pen- 
fold,  head  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  told  a  press  conference: 

"Our  differences  of  objectives,  programs, 
purposes,  policies  and  procedures  have  all 
been  put  aside  for  the  moment  so  as  to  Join 
our  voices  in  a  single  demand  upon  which 
we  all  agree." 

The  organizations  represented  include  the 
AFL-CIO.  American  Fisheries  Society.  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Association  of  Interpre- 
tive Naturalists,  Association  of  State  and 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministrators, Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  and  Conservation  Foundation. 

Also,  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Izaak  Walton  League,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, National  Association  of  Counties.  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  National  League  of 
Cities,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Sierra 
Club,  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  United  Auto 
Workers,  U.S.  Conference  of  City  Health  Affl- 
cers.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  Wilderness  Society, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  WlldUfe 
Society. 

SUPPLY   STAFF  KID 

Penfold  said  the  coalition  has  no  budget, 
but  that  each  organization  is  providing  some 
staff  aid. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
authorizes  $1  billion  to  be  spwnt  for  treat- 
ment-plant construction  in  fiscal  1970 
alone.  It  begins  July  1. 

But  in  budgets  proposed  by  both  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  administration,  only  $214  mil- 
lion In  spending  was  recommended. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  who  is 
■  in  charge  of  cleaning  up  the  waters,  made  a 
special  plea  for  $600  million,  but  got  no- 
where. 

At  today's  press  conference,  a  spokesman 
for  the  coalition  released  a  tabulation  by 
states  showing  that  local  governments  have 
grant  applications  totaling  $2.8  billion  on  file 
with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mJnlEtration. 


struction  from  $214  million  to  the  lull  con- 
gressional authorization  of  $1  billion. 

On  June  9,  leaders  of  the  crusade  took 
their  cause  to  the  Senate  public  works  ap- 
propriations  subcommittee. 

VAKIETY  OF  INTERESTS 

Now  they  are  working  In  their  communi- 
ties, explaining  the  problem  to  citizens  and 
urging  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  President  and  on 
Congress  through  thousands  of  telegrams 
and  letters. 

The  coalition  Is  a  mixture  of  gTOups  that 
often  are  not  on  the  same  side  of  Issues. 
Among  organizations  In  the  crusade  are  the 
AFL-CIO,  United  Automobile  Workers,  Unit- 
ed Steelworkers  of  America,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  National  League  of 
Cities,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  America,  Wilder- 
ness Society.  National  Audubon  Society.  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Conservation  Foundation,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America.  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 

In  addition,  several  Industrial  corpora- 
tions including  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Paper  Institute  are 
lending  their  support  to  the  coalition. 

The  problem,  which  Is  being  severely  felt 
In  delays  for  construction  of  waste-treat- 
ment plants  in  many  cities,  exists  because  of 
a  growing  money  gap  between  what  Con- 
gress has  authorized,  and  what  the  adminis- 
tration recommends  and  what  Congress  ap- 
propriates. 

The  federal  government,  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  and  later 
amendments,  agreed  to  put  up  from  35  to  85 
percent  of  construction  funds  for  city  sew- 
age-disposal plant  construction.  In  many 
cases,  the  city  puts  up  25  percent,  the  state 
matches  with  25  percent,  and  the  federal 
government  puts  up  the  remainder. 

HUGE  BACKLOG  OF  BEQUESTS 

As  of  March  31  this  year,  a  backlog  of 
$2.2  billion  existed  In  requests  from  states 
on  pending  applications  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration 
(FWPCA)  for  assistance. 

The  Johnson  administration  had  requested 
only  $214  million,  and  despite  the  urging  of 
Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  for  $600 
million,  the  Nixon  administration's  1970 
budget  kept  to  the  $214  million  figure. 

Meanwhile,  14  states  that  have  been  ad- 
vancing the  federal  share  to  cities  in  antici- 
pation of  federal  funding,  are  being  left  in 
difficult  positions.  At  the  present  time  these 
states,  including  New  Tork,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan,  are  out  $635  million  in  these  ad- 
vances. 

Miss  Olga  M.  Madar,  United  Automobile 
Workers  representative  on  the  citizens  cru- 
sade, explained  the  plight  of  her  own  state, 
Michigan. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

12. 19691 

Coalition  Prouotes  Clean  Water 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

A  new  nationwide  coalition  of  citizen 
groups  organized  to  fight  water  pollution 
Is  making  Its  presence  felt  In  places  that 
count. 

Representing  35  organizations — with  more 
Joining  every  day — the  Citizens  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water  has  made  Its  first  goal  getting 
some  of  the  money  due  cities  to  help  finance 
waste-treatment  plants. 

On  June  6,  citizen  groups  which  repre- 
sent more  than  6  million  people  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Nixon. 

They  urged  the  President  to  Increase  bis 
1970  budget  request  for  waste-treatment  con- 


"Last  November,  the  people  of  Michigan, 
with  a  70  percent  'yes'  vote,  passed  a  $335 
bond  Issue  for  treatment  abatement,  Miss 
Madar  said.  •Legislation  has  Just  been  en- 
acted by  the  state  as  to  how  the  money  shall 
be  appropriated.  But  under  the  present  fed- 
eral request  totaling  $214  million,  Michigan 
would  be  allowed  only  a  little  over  $7  million. 

MOBILIZATION   URGED 

"This  Is  the  time  to  mobilize  citizen  sup- 
port. The  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
pollution  problem  that  has  accumulated 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

"The  UAW  Intends  to  work  In  all  of  our 
communities  through  political-action  lines. 
We  will  be  getting  out  the  information  to  our 
membership,  and  asking  them  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  federal  government. 

"In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Maryland  Gov.  Marvin 
Mandel  said  that  even  though  the  state  had 
set  up  a  sanitary-facilities  fund,  so  much 
money  had  to  be  advanced  to  cities  that  the 
fund  would  go  broke  early  in  fiscal  1970  un- 
less federal  appropriations  were  increased. 

"If  the  reason  for  deferring  construction 
of  these  plants  is  to  save  money,  this  Is  short- 
sighted," Governor  Mandel  said.  "Costs  are 
increasing  about  15  percent  a  year.  If  we 
delay  five  years,  the  cost  will  be  double." 

The  new  citizens  crusade  was  organized 
following  a  meeting  last  April  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America,  a  society  of 
major  national  and  regional  conservation 
organizations.  The  meeting  had  been  briefed 
by  David  Domlnlck,  new  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
who  had  explained  the  shortage  of  federal 
funds  and  the  effects  on  states  and  cities. 

IDEA  SPREADS  QUICKLY 

After  the  meeting,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  resources  council  decided  to  look 
into  the  i>ossibllitles  of  forming  a  citizen 
coalition.  The  Idea  caught  on,  and  by  early 
June.  26  organizations  had  Joined  In  the  ef- 
fort. The  citizens  crusade  Is  being  coordi- 
nated by  Joseph  W.  Penfold. 

The  shortage  of  funds  for  water-poUutlon 
control  Is  somewhat  embarrasing  to  Presi- 
dent Nlxon,  who  has  been  stressing  the  ur- 
gency of  cleaning  up  pollution,  both  before 
and  after  his  election. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  postelection  task  force  on 
resources  and  the  environment  had  been 
highly  critical  of  funding  for  water  pollution 
control. 

"The  gap  between  need  and  appropriations 
In  the  air  and  water  pollution  programs  is 
critical  and  growing,"  the  task  force  advised 
Mr.  Nixon  In  Its  report. 

"We  attach  the  highest  Importance  to  these 
programs,  and  believe  that  adequate  funding 
win  remain  a  major  key  to  their  effective- 
ness," the  report  continued.  "The  annual  un- 
certainty of  appropriations  of  adequate  funds 
for  the  cost  share  disrupts  orderly  local 
planning  and  financial  arrangements  and 
breeds  distrust  of  the  federal  government." 


RESULTS  OF  STATE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BONO  ISSUE  ELECTIONS.  19M-69 


Election  year  and  State 


Program 
mignjiude 
in  millions    Vote 


Pass/Fail 


Percent  "Yes" 
irtrte* 


1%4:  Maine 

1965:  New  York .T , 

1967: 

Pennsylvania' , 

Rhode  Island 

1968: 

Illinois' 

Michigan'. 

Ohio* 

Sep  fiiotiioti's  at  piid  of  tabic. 


,«  (Yes 222,242 

*^*  1no 81,469 

,  noD  /Yes 3.373.700 

'•'*'"  iNo 718.398 

innJYes 1,163,779 

'""iNo 677,808 

„  (Yes 16,461 

"  iNo 12.439 

■nn  lYes 1.656.000 

*''"lNo 1.216.847 

„c  (Yes 1.906.385 

^"  "INo 796,079 

,on  lYes 1.732,512 

""'  iNo 1.550.759 


[passed-, 
|....do. 

)....do. 
}....do. 

]  Failed.. 
I  Passed. 
}...-do. 


73.2 
82.4 

63.2 
56.9 

57. 6 
70.  S 
52.7 
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Elactlon  yw  and  Stat* 


Proirani 
mainKitde 
In  millions 


Vote 


Washlnfton. 
Wisconsin'.. 


Pass/Fail 


"Yet" 
Percent  vote* 


Averai*. 


•<n: 


No.. 


276. 161  / 
808,393  \.. 
569.850/ 


.do. 


7S.4 
58.9 
65.6 


FORTHCOMING  STATE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BOND  ISSUE  ELECTIONS 


1969:  Maine'... 
1969: 

New  Jersey'. 

New  Jersey  •. 

Oracon* 


1 


ssao 

$190.6 

222.0 

"150.0  . 


JTh.  percenu,.  "ye,"  vote  is  the  perc«,t.w  o.  "ye,"  to  total  "y.s"and  "no"vote,.Thesefigure,donotlncl«dethe"blanl," 


.o;„^r,«^'to"te':?ry!lS!l;!r'"''•'^■^ 

l20.°oSo%tf  rK,^',?r.nV'°'°«''°«'  ^"^  -«  -'*'"•-  ""«  ^  P*''*:  «OO.CX)0.000  lor  sewage  and  water  treatment,  and 

:  0'pSr^^l^rr^:S[^^^^^  .and  Kouisitlons. 

issue  lor  construction  of  pollutKin  abatement  facilities      ""*"'"">"  '9'"  s"'*  ballot  a  referendum  on  a  proposed  JSO.OOO.OOO  Iwnd 

'ri^Sx^^T^^^'^''-^^^   S'^r^fTrf^^wStts! ' ^"•""'""" - •  '•™'--'' »•«>•«»■«» 

°^HSSr?^''T'"  ""^^^     Mffi:;,^.'  w^:r  "^  ^  ^-  '•••---  -  •  p-po-"  «^^.ooo.- 

^^n  Ap,„  1969  the  Oregon  Legislature  placed  on  ,he  November  1969  State  ballota  referendum  on  a  proposed  $200,000,000  bond 
■*  Approximate. 

pf^a.ltVn'^i  t '^p",rpS^;%t^«t;^^^^ 

bill,  there  were  5  'No"  votes  in  the  House.   '""'"'"'"'  ">'  '"•  «»'•"■  f"*  Connecticut  Senate  voted  unanimously  in  favor  ol  the 

The  Mew  Harnpshire  General  Court  1$  now  considering  the  Stale's  Hoii«  Bill  N„  iM  •■•.     j  .-..     . 

—' The  total  sum  considered  Is  J2.O».0OO  |l  (»9  «»  for  th,  ri«^  v«,'^Hi '"  ?"*  "T'^IK^'^^l'St  *««"  PO""'*" 

n.  i..n.  M  107I   TV :..  u.'".''^-  ♦•..>«».«'"  'Or  (Ho  liscal  yoar  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  $1,010,000  for  the 


control 

r»«l  year  ending  June-SoVi^TThe'r^wHI  re'^TV^er/n'dli^-^.iVrer'^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  July  1  and  2.  on  ac- 
count of  Illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Stanton  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oeralo  R.  Ford),  for  July  1.  1969,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
death  in  hia  family. 

Mr.  Cahill  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordj  ,  for  the  week  of  June  30 
on  account  of  critical  illness  In  family! 

Mr.  Lipscomb  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  this  week,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  father. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  order  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flsher.  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extranoous  matter. 

fThe  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
niatter; ) 

Mr  Halpcrn,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  1  hour,  on  July  1. 

Mr.  OoNXALKz  fat  the  request  of  Mr 
•SrrjKrsi.  for  15  mlnuten.  todny,  to  revise 
and  fxi.»-nd  hin  remarkH  and  include  cx- 
trancoii.H  riintter.  j 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ny  imnnlmous  consi-nt,  pi'rml.islrjn  to 
revise  atid  extend  remarks  was  granted 


Mr.  Sixes  In  five  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MiLLiR  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert)  In  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  In  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  to  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day. 

Mr.  CoLMEH  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  today. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  seven  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  HA.STINCS. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  PEf.LY. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Lloyd  in  throe  instances. 

Mr.  Cow(;eh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MoH.SE  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  thret*  In.stances. 

Mr.  HocAN  In  three  In.stances. 

Mr.  ZwAcii. 

Mr  Shrivkr. 

Mr.  Dei.i.eniiack. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Oirn-SER  In  two  In.stancr.s. 

Mr  SrtrAnEnrnr:. 

Mr.  Stetcer  of  Wl.scon.sin  In  three  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Rbid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  HosMKR  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Derv/inski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENs. 

Mrs.  DwYER  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Bush  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Kbth  In  two  Instances 

Mr.  DoH  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Eilbero  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  Instances 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Kyhos. 

Mr.  Prbyer  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  three  Instances 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Olsen  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  three  Instances 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
instances.  "*«-«« 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  commitee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4297.  An  net  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 8.  1966:  luid 

H^R.  8844.  An  net  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  tempomry  suspension  of  duty  on 
cnido  chicory  root«. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  UUe: 

a  J.  Res.  122.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide  for 
n  i<>mp(>rnry  .'xd'usUii,  of  iiie  niiUiorlty  con- 
ferred ijy  the  Kxport  (.'ontrol  .\ct  of  1949. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  265.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  4229.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid,  and  to  continue  for  1 
month  the  existing  rates  of  withholding  of 
income  tax;  and 

H.R.  4297.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 8,  1966. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  1,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  trans- 
mitting the  24th  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 603  of  Public  Law  402  (SOth  Congress) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  133);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification 
tli.nt  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classi- 
fication has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
first  phase,  lower  Teton  division,  Teton 
Basin  project,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  ir- 
ricated  are  susceptible  to  the  production  of 
agricultural  crops  by  means  of  Irrigation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1954;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

!i09.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admln- 
:.-trator  for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
^t  ite.  transmitting  a  report  comparing  the 
:'.>cal  year  1968  economic  assistance  pro- 
.cr:  m  as  presented  to  Congress  with  the  ac- 
tu.U  program  Implemented  during  the  fiscal 
ye.ir.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
t'34(cH  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
;^  nnended:  to  the  Committee  on  Porelen 
.\triirs.  - 

POO.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
I :  tiie  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
;;  •:•  on  the  opportunity  for  savings  if  the 
ti "ornment  follows  the  practice  of  many 
:'r:v.ite  businesses  ,ind  consolidates  its  small 
ire'.sjlit  shipments.  Department  of  Defense. 
('I'.ieral  Services  Administration:  to  the 
I'  nimlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

"01.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
tr,  nsmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
•  '  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1065.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.'udiciary. 

:'02.  A  letter  from  the  Counsel  to  the  Pn- 
iiric  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  transmlt- 
••n\z  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  Oorporn- 
!l  •!!  for  calendar  year  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
I'rovlslons  of  section  10(b)  of  Public  Law 
H8  449;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  1011  (Rept.  No.  91- 
333).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  671.  A  bill  to  compen- 
sate the  Indians  of  California  for  the  value 
of  land  erroneously  used  as  an  offset  In  a 
Judgment  against  the  United  States  obtained 
by  said  Indians  (Rept.  No.  91-834) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.,  STAGGERS :  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  10987.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Conmilsslon  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  In  order  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  CoirmUsslon  so  that  It  may  complete  Its 
assigned  tasks  (Rept.  No.  91-335).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extenson  of  certain  sections  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-336). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  12498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such 
act  a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management     relations      In      the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    BxrrxoN,    Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Contbrs. 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,     Mr.     Preedel,     Mr. 
Hawkins.   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Leccett, 
Mr.    Lowenstein,    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  PrrTis.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr. 
Powell.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr, 
Rtan,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  12500.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  mem- 
bership of  local  selective  service  boards  re- 
fiect  the  ethnic  and  economic  nature  of  the 
areas  served  by  such  bo!>rds;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.R.  12501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations  Act   of    1934   so   as    to   prohibit   the 
granting  of  authority  to  braidcast  pay  tele- 
vision pro(?rnms:    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  12502.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  12503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Art  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purptv>es:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchiuit  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    EULBERG    \,Iot    hlnuelf.    Mr. 
Andrews  of  AI«b4tm«.  Mr.  BAaarrr. 


Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bnun  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Caset,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Couohun,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Eshlkman. 
Mr.    FLow^.    Mr.    PotTNTAiN,    Mr! 
Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Whallet,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts) : 
HJl.  12604.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  His- 
toric Naval  Ships  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
HJl.  12505.  A   bin    to   provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
HJl.  12606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  GRAY : 
H.R.  12507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  EnvlronmenUl 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  12508.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  port- 
tlons  in  the  postal  field  service,"  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  12509.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  kev 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service   and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clrtl  Service. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  12610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  eetabUsh  orderlv  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for    renewal    of    broadcast    licenses:    to    the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Forelen 
Commerce.  * 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  12511.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
WUdUfe  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherle« 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  12512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  make  it  clear  that  in  its 
agreement  with  a  State  for  the  control  of  ra- 
diaUon  hazards  from  nuclear  bvproduct 
materials  or  other  nuclear  m.^terials  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  sh.<»li  permit  such 
State  to  impose  stand.irds  which  .ire  more 
restrictive  than  Its  own  standards  for  Uie 
regulation  of  such  materials:  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  LENNOX  ,  for  himself.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. Mr.  FotTTT.MN.  Mr    TArtOR. 
Mr.  Preytr  of  North  C.irolin.i.   Mr. 
Galitunakis.  Mr  Brothit  i  of  North 
Carolina.      Mr.      Mi.-eil      and      Mr 
RrTH)  : 
HR    12513.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  His- 
toric Naval  Ships  .\&socUtlon:    to  the  C^'tt.- 
mittee  on  the  Judtclarv. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.   12514.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Intern.U 
Revenue  C^xie  of   ls>M   to  enoo.traeo  higher 
education,  and  pArTlciil.-»rly  the  private  fund- 
Ing  thereof,  by  .uithorl.-tng  a  deduotion  frv^m 
gnvw  Income  of  rcivsv^n.^ble  amount*  vvntr.b- 
uted  to  a  qualified  higher  education  riind  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  the  piirtvv*  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  his  .lepend- 
ent*:  to  the  Committee  on  W.hvs  and  Means 
By  Mr   ONKIU.  of  M.vv«i»ohu.*e:t*  ,for 
himself.  Mr    1Vu*ni>.  Mr    Bi-rks  of 
Massachusett.«.  Mr  Coxtf.  Mr.  Don- 
oiU'F,    Mr»     Hrt-KiFR   of    M.v«»<-hu- 
setts.  Mr    Kktth    Mr    MAity-«N»tP  of 
MASsAohusett«.   Mr    MiMt«F.   :md  Mr 
P»m»rN>  : 
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H.R.  12615.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  His- 
toric Naval  Ships  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  I2S16.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
a  fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  per- 
aoos  for  Induction  into  military  service,  to 
provide  for  the  uniform  application  of  selec- 
tive service  policies,  to  raise  the  Incidence  of 
volunteers  in  milltfiry  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.B.  12517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tiiral  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenactcd  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
nn.  12518.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  to  restrict  the  exhibition 
of  movies  or  other  presentations  harmful  to 
such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12519.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
terstate facilities,  mcludlng  the  malls,  for  the 
transportation  of  certain  materials  to  minors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12520.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
terstate facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  12522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  TTnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  established  work- 
week, a  new  system  of  overtime  compensation 
for  postal  field  service  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  12523.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment   charges    for    Federal    employees' 
health  benefits;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  12524.  A  bill  to  end  discrimination  in 
the  availability  of  Federal  crop  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  12525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment    of    a    Council    on    Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee   on   Merchant   Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BOGOS: 
H.R.  12526.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R  12527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  12528.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  12329.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Establishment,  to  provide  for  efficient 
and  economical  postal  service  to  the  pubUc. 
to  Improve  postal  employee-management  re- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   GREEN  of  Pennsylvania    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.  12630.  A  bill  to  make  spekflc  provi- 


sions for  mounted  ball  and  roller  ttearings  in 
the  tariir  schedules  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  12531.  A   bill    to  limit   the  period   of 
time  during  which  appropriations  are  author- 
ized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  US 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  12532.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic  War   Veterans   of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  12533.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  Ju- 
dicial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Juries,  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities of  American  workers,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests  and 
devices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  12534    A  bill  to  amend  section  1102  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  safeguard 
American  citizens  from  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ond  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  12536.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Army  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  for  the  city  of  El  Paso  North- 
South  Freeway;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HSt.  12536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent, 
across-the-board  increase  in  the  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder,  with  subsequent  coet-of- 
Uving  Increases  in  such  benefits,  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  so- 
cial security  taxes  in  order  to  assure  continu- 
ing financing  for  such  Increases  in  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  12637.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  dissemination 
through  Interstate  commerce  or  the  malls  of 
obscene  materials  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
18  years,  to  restrict  the  exhibition  of  moviee 
or  other  obscene  matter  to  such  persons,  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  mailing  lists  used  to  dis- 
seminate by  mall  obscene  materials  to  such 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ndc,   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson,   Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Button,  and 
Mr.  HoGAN)  : 
H.R.   12538.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
salary  adjustments  for  certain  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service  to  offset  the  increase 
in  the  cost-of-living  index;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  12539.  A  bill  to   authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  lease  the  dock 
facilities  of  the  Alaska  RaUroad  In  Seward, 
Alaska,  to  the  city  of  Seward;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 
H.R.  12640.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended;  to 
the    Committee   on    Merchant   Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  12641.  A  blU  to  terminate  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1,  to  estabUsb  cer- 
tain submerged  lands  imder  the  Sctnta 
Barbara  Channel  as  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  6,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania ; 
H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
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the  President  to  award  appropriate  medals 
honoring  those  astronauts  whose  particular 
efforts  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  801.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  thn 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.   Con.   Res.   297.   Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  an  investigation  of  potential 
rail   transportation  over  existing  lines  and 
rights-of-way  for  passenger  and  mall  trans- 
portatlon  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Cora- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.  Res.  458.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion   the  Geneva  Protocol  of   1925  banning 
the  first  use  of  gas  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows- 

231.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  relative  to  assistance  to  the 
fishing  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

232.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  securities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIOxVS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  pri\ate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
HJl.  12642.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Mis« 
Nguyen  Thl  Bong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJt.  12S43.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Corapl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  12544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
(Llllo)    Ciacclo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  12646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Parrlsh;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  NIX: 
HJl.  12546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  J. 
Katsoros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
HJl.  12547.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  L 
Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller;  to  the  Com- 
mitteo  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

169.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Jacob  S.  Coxey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

160.  Also,  petition  of  Roger  8.  Bandy, 
Decatur,  111.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

161.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU, 
Danville,  Va.,  relative  to  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  securities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


June  30,  1969 
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APPALACHIAN  CENTER  FOR  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL HEALTH  AT  WEST 
VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY  MOVES 
AHEAD— PRESIDENT  NIXON  MES- 
SAGES ENCOURAGEMENT— SENA- 
TOR BYRD  GIVES  CHALLENGING 
ADDRESS— RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
TO  AID  IN  SOLVING  POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
deed  to  property  on  which  will  be  con- 
structed the  Appalachian  Center  for 
Environmental  Health  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  was  presented  to  Charles  C. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
and  administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  HealUi 
Service,  on  June  28,  by  Dr.  James  G.  Har- 
low, president,  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity. 

The  center  is  already  operating  in  the 
university  medical  center,  and  comple- 
tion of  its  own  building  will  permit  it  to 
yireatly  increase  its  stafif  and  scope  of 
operations. 

Principal  among  new  undertakings  by 
ahe  center,  and  one  which  will  have  a 
direct  imi>act  in  West  Virginia,  is  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  pneumoconiosis,  or 
black  lung  disease,  among  ooal  miners. 
As  reported  by  George  A.  Crago  in  the 
Morgantown  Dominion-News,  this  study 
will  involve  5,000  miners  in  34  mines  in 
the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  address 
was  delivered  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  who  performed  a  key  role  in 
establishment  of  the  Appalachian  Center 
for  Environmental  Health.  Senator  Byrd, 
my  able  colleague,  merits  special  recog- 
nition for  the  major  contribution  he 
made  in  the  securing  of  necessary  funds 
for  this  development.  His  inspired,  dili- 
rient,  and  effective  leadership  were  out- 
.standlng. 

Other  participants  included  Repre- 
sentative Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chris  A. 
Hanson,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and 
commissioner  of  the  Environmental  Con- 
trol Administration;  the  Reverend  Stacy 
Groscup,  West  Virginia  University  om- 
budsman: and  David  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Morgantown  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  also  took  the  occasion  to  express  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  the  late 
Thomas  Millsop,  of  Welrton  Steel  Co.,  for 
their  support  of  this  area  of  effort  and 
their  personal  financial  contributions  in 
earlier  days. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance this  center  has  to  the  well-beixig  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Nation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
President  Nixon  which  was  read.  Senator 
Byrd's  address,  ray  own  remarks,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  remarks  of  President 
Harlow  and  Mr  I"  Johnson  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

Washinffton. 

Only  a  month  ago,  in  the  Executive  Order 
which  created  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  its  mem- 
bers will  encourage  greater  cooperation  on 
environmental  problems  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. So  it  is  with  no  small  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  that  I  welcome  the  decision  of 
West  Virginia  University  to  deed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  site  for  a  much-needed 
Appalachian  Center  for  Environmental 
Health.  You  set  an  inspiring  example  for  all 
your  fellow  Americans. 

While  the  emphasis  in  this  Center  is  to  be 
on  a  regional  approach  to  human  ecology,  the 
results  of  its  efforts  will  be  applicable  to  en- 
vironmental problems  everywhere,  and  all 
manUnd  will  benefit  from  its  work. 

I  congratulate  you  on  a  major  step  toward 
backing  this  Administration's  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  natural  environment,  and  I  wish  the 
Center  every  success  in  Its  challenging  task. 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Building  a  Better  Putcre 
(By  Robert  C.  Byrd,  U.S.  Senator) 

We  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
that — after  creating  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  all  living  things — God  said  to  Adam 
and  Eve : 

"Be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

If  the  Reverend  Mr.  Groscup  will  permit 
me  a  little  theological  interpretation,  I  think 
this  Bible  verse  sets  the  precedent  for  en- 
vironmental control.  This  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Health  has  its  origins  way  back 
in  our  basic  philosophy.  The  Bible  verse  Is 
one  expression  of  it,  but  the  idea  applies 
equally  to  all  religions  and  philosophies.  We 
have  a  sacred  duty  to  use  our  environment 
wisely — that  is  how  I  Interpret  the  word 
"subdue" — and  to  replenish  our  environ- 
ment for  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
men. 

Here  in  Morgantown,  in  the  heart  of  Ap- 
palachia,  we  have  a  beautiful  and  fruitful 
environment  that  has  been  subdued  very 
unwisely  In  many  ways.  It  Is  particularly 
appropriate  that  this  site  has  been  chosen 
for  a  government  center  for  research  in  mak- 
ing a  better  environment  in  which  men  can 
work,  and  live,  and  grow. 

You  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  today 
without  finding  stories  and  editorials  about 
our  growing  concern  over  the  degradation  of 
our  environment,  over  pollution  of  air  and 
water,  over  mounting  heaps  of  waste  ma- 
terials, over  the  spoiling  of  the  land. 

Some  of  the  worst  examples  of  environ- 
mental damage  can  be  seen  in  Appalachia, 
right  alongside  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  In  the  world:  mountains  and  rivers 
and  lakes  that  could  rival  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  if  we  could  restore  them  and  use  them 
with  greater  wisdom. 

This  hole  in  the  ground  is  not  much  to 
look  at  today,  but  it  represents  the  start 
of  something  that  will  be  very  Important  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia,  to  other  people 
throughout  Appalachia,  Indeed,  to  people 
everywhere    In   the    world    ultimately. 

Here  will  rise  the  building  to  house  the 
new  Appalachian  Center  for  Environmental 
Health.  It  will  take  about  two  years  to  build. 
It  will  ultimately  house  about  200  persons, 
mostly  scientists  and  other  highly  trained 
professionals.  It  will  have  about  87.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  laboratories,  worltrooms, 
offices,  and  exhibit  and  demonstration  areas. 

The  Center  will  work  closely  with  the  Uni- 
versity   and    with   the   university's    Medical 


Center,  School  of  Medicine,  and  College  of 
Engineering.  Teams  of  experts  from  the  cen- 
ter will  fan  out  throughout  the  Appalachian 
region  to  investigate,  do  field  work,  and  con- 
duct training  and  demonstration  programs. 

Small  and  unprep>ossesslng  as  it  may  look 
now,  this  hole  in  the  ground  is  only  the 
visible  tip  of  the  iceberg — if  I  may  t>e  allowed 
to  mix  my  metaphors!  It  was  a  long  time 
a-plannlng.  It  was  hard  work  to  get  approval 
of  the  plans  at  varloiis  stages:  approval  from 
the  Department,  approval  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  approval  from  the  Congressional 
committees  responsible.  Even  after  all  these 
hurdles  were  overcome,  after  the  plans  were 
made  and  the  blueprints  drawn,  it  was  still 
a  year  before  the  project  was  actually  begun. 

It  Is  probably  Just  as  well  In  these  circum- 
stances that  a  formal  gnsundbreaklng  cere- 
mony was  not  held  and  that  bulldozers,  not 
a  symbolic  gilded  spade,  broke  the  ground 
and  started  the  jwoject  on  its  way  without 
fanfare.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  work  Is 
now  i>rogre8slng  on  schedule,  and  that  this 
ceremony,  being  held  on  a  Satiurday,  will  not 
contribute  to  any  further  delay. 

Vital  work  on  the  control  of  pneumo- 
coniosis and  other  occupational  respiratory 
diseases  is  now  under  way  at  ECA's  present 
laboratory  housed  in  the  University  Medical 
Center  and  emploi^g  about  40  persons.  This 
work  will  be  continued  and  expanded  when 
the  new  center  opens  for  business  In  the 
summer  of  1971.  The  staff  employed  in  oc- 
cupational health  programs  la  expected.  t» 
about  double. 

However,  of  greater  interest  to  the  people 
of  this  area  are  the  plans  to  expand  BCA 
work  here  Into  other  areas  of  research  and 
development  In  environmental  control. 

Solid  waste  disposal  Is  a  field  of  vital  in- 
terest to  Appalachia,  which  has  literally 
mountains  of  solid  waste  on  which  to  experi- 
ment. 

Another  fruitful  field  of  work  will  be  prob- 
lems of  environmental  health  peculiar  to  the 
Appalachian  region:  community  waste  dis- 
posal, housing  and  neighborhood  sanitation. 

The  Center  will  investigate  the  public 
health  aspects  of  recreational  areas.  West 
Virginia  already  has  many  public  parks, 
campgrounds,  and  scenic  areas  and  it  will 
have  many  more.  All  of  these  are  being  used 
by  increasing  numbers  of  people.  Keeping 
such  facilities  in  sanitary  and  hygienic  con- 
dition Is  an  environmental  management  Job 
of  the  highest  Importance. 

Community  water  supply  is  another  aspect 
of  ECA  research  which  will  be  conducted  at 
the  Center,  with  emphasis  on  water  hygiene 
problems  peculiar  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

Altogether,  the  Center  is  expected  to  em- 
ploy alMut  200  persons  when  the  facilities 
are  completed  here,  a  five-fold  increase  from 
the  present  staff  which,  of  comse,  is  working 
in  the  single  area  of  occupational  respiratory- 
disease  prevention. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  Appalachian  Center  for 
Environmental  Health  will  be  concerned  with 
a  very  broad  range  of  problems  directly  re- 
lated to  this  state  and  this  region.  It  will 
deal  with  the  human  "ecology"  of  Appa- 
lachia. "Ecology"  is  the  science  of  living 
things  in  relation  to  their  environment.  It 
seeks  to  understand  the  interactions  of  a 
biological  species — in  this  case  people — with 
all  other  plants  and  animals  and  with  our 
physical,  nonliving  surroundings. 

At  a  symposium  held  last  fall  at  Warren- 
ton,  Virginia,  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service,  a  famovis 
scientist,. Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  recalled  the  great 
advances  in  human  welfare  that  had  come 
from  medical  discoveries  since  about   1900. 

What  society  now  needs,  said  Dr.  Dubos. 
is  similar  advances  in  the  science  of  ecology. 
"It  is  essential  to  create  new  kinds  of  insti- 
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tutlons  to  study  the  interplay  anaong  himutn 
life,  technology,  urbaxilzation,  and  natiir&l 
reeources." 

The  Appalachian  Center  for  Environmental 
Health  will  be  such  an  Institution.  I  fully 
expect  it  will  become  a  WM'ld  center  for 
■uch  studies,  to  lead  the  way  toward  a  new 
era  of  environmental  control. 

I  am  confident  that  here  we  will  find  new 
and  better  ways  to  use  our  environment 
wisely,  without  damaging  ova  own  health 
and  our  beautiful  natural  surrounding.  Here 
we  will  find  new  ways  to  carry  out  Ood's 
order  to  Adam  and  Eve:  "replenish"  the 
earth. 

For  a  Cijcan  Envqionment 
(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 
It  is  a  joy  to  help  dedicate  the  new  Ap- 
palachian Center  for  Environmental  Health 
at  our  West  Virginia  University. 

This  new  research  Center  at  West  Virginia 
University  is  a  logical  and  meaningful  ex- 
tension of  Federal  health  activities  In  West 
Virginia.  For  30  years  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  conducting  cooperative 
studies  on  miners'  health  problems  here. 
When  this  Center  is  completed  in  1971,  the 
studies  will  expand  to  Include  occupational 
liealth  -and  safety,  injury  control,  drinking 
water  qtiallty,  solid  wastes  management, 
radiological  health,  and  other  environmental 
health  problems. 

The  quality  of  our  environment  Is  in  grave 
danger  in  the  United  States.  America  is  in 
danger  of  being  virtually  Inundated  by  Its 
own  wastes.  We  face  pollution  of  all  kinds. 
Too  much  of  our  air  Is  fouled.  Too  much 
of  our  water  reeks  and  Is  contaminated.  The 
solid  wastes  are  piled  high  In  disease  ridden 
dumps.  Our  foods  and  drugs  are  often  con- 
taminated. Too  many  workers  are  plagued 
with  diseases. 

The  Appalachian  region  Is  an  example  of 
the  problems  of  environmental  contamina- 
tion. For  too  long  our  region  has  been 
abused,  depleted  and  disfigured. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  beauty  have 
been  strip-mined  and  have  not  been  prop- 
erly nor  adequately  reclaimed.  Though  rec- 
lamation practices  are  improving,  too  many 
orphaned  acres  mar  the  landscape  and  con- 
tribute to  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

I  have  the  responsibility  to  chair  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  which  initiated  the 
first  program  for  "developmental  planning" 
for  this  region,  embodied  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Thursday  of  this  week,  our  Committee  ap- 
proved a  new  bill  extending  and  amending 
the  Appalachian  Act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing programs  for  mine  land  reclamation  and 
pollution  control.  The  bill  gives  new  empha- 
sis to  health  projects  for  early  childhood 
health,  nutrition  and  education,  and  to  re- 
search and  action  programs  to  eliminate 
"black  lung"  and  other  occupational  haz- 
ards to  miners*  health. 

On  Thursday,  too,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  approved  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
If  approved  by  the  Congress,  we  will  pro- 
vide rigid  penalties  for  operations  like  the 
disastrous  oil  well  blow-out  that  spilled  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  black,  sticky  oil  on  the 
beaches  in  California. 

Americans  waste  billions  of  tons  of  solid 
materials  each  year.  From  our  homes  and 
offices  each  person  contributes  almost  five 
and  one-half  pounds  of  garbage  and  mis- 
cellaneous trash  dally  to  our  overstrained 
refuse  system.  The  cost  is  more  than  $4.5 
bilUon  a  year.  And  the  figure  will  reach  8 
pounds  per  person  a  day  by  1980. 

Industrial  wastes  contribute  another  3.2 
pounds  per  person  per  day;  agricultural 
wastes  from  animal  feedlots,  packing  houses, 
limiberlng  operations,  and  other  related  in- 
dustries produce  another  30  pounds  per  per- 
6on;  and  7  million  automobiles  are  junked 
each  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  coeponaor  with  Senator  Muskle  and  other 
colleagues  the  "Resources  Recovery  Act", 
aimed  at  cleaning  up  this  Nation's  aoUd 
waste. 

We  hope  to  report  a  bill  tackling  the 
cauaee  of  the  problem  as  well  as  providing 
new  and  better  methods  of  collection,  trans- 
portation, recycling,  and  disposal  of  solid 
wastes.  This  new  Morgantown  Center  will 
provide  much  of  the  research  information 
that  will  be  necesaary  to  solve  these  problems. 

Such  measures  are  geared  toward  the  abate- 
ment and  control  of  existing  adverse  condl- 
tlona.  When  we  look  to  the  future,  however, 
we  see  even  greater  threats  to  the  quality  of 
our  environment  which  are  beyond  current 
management  capabilities. 

I  cosponsor  with  40  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding Senator  Byrd,  the  "Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act,"  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment.  This 
measure  is  a  major  step  toward  a  national 
posture  for  the  environment  that  promotes 
public  health  and  welfare,  diversity,  space, 
and  beauty. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  officials,  universities  like  this  develop- 
ing institution  which  today  so  generously 
gives  over  part  of  its  land  to  build  this  new 
research  laboratory,  and  the  efforts  of  our 
citizens,  we  will  assure  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Remarks  bt  Dr.  James  G.  Harlow 
As  West  Virginians  look  backward,  we  are 
reminded  that  our  partnership  with  the  fed- 
eral government  began,  for  this  institution, 
with  the  Morrill  Act,  signed  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862. 

Throughout  the  years,  and  notably  in  the 
past  decade.  West  Virginians  have  Invested 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  make  their 
state  university  the  hub  of  West  Virginia's 
graduate  education,  research  and  profes- 
sional training. 

Look  around  you.  You  can  see  the  bricks 
and  mortar  in  which  the  people  of  this  state 
have  Invested.  It  amounts  to  almost  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  past  decade.  But  buildings  are 
only  the  top  of  the  iceberg  when  it  comes 
to  education  and  science.  What's  below  the 
surface  is  the  human  quality,  the  excellence 
of  the  faculty,  the  researchers,  the  support- 
ing staff — these  offer  the  potential  for  great- 
ness to  an  institution  and  make  It  possible 
for  a  university  to  meet  the  needs  of  society 
in  a  larger  sense. 

This  new  facility  will.  In  Its  physical  ap- 
pearance alone,  make  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  the  West  Virginia  university  com- 
plex. Far  more  significant,  however,  are  the 
200  skilled  research  people  and  their  assist- 
ants who  will  work  here.  Many  of  them  will 
hold  adjvmct  appointments  on  the  staff  of 
our  Medical  Center  and  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, and  many  Medical  Center  staff  people 
win  find  enriched  opportunity  for  service  and 
research  within  the  walls  of  the  Appalachian 
Center. 

Through  its  Interaction  with  the  Medical 
Center's  Regional  Medical  Program,  the  fnilts 
of  this  new  symbiosis  will  fiow  throughout  all 
Appalachla,  freeing  people  from  disease, 
strengthening  their  bodies,  and  giving  them 
greatly  enlarged  opportunity  for  full  and 
fruitful  lives.  Through  the  Appalachian 
Center's  efforts  In  environmental  control  and 
safety  improvement,  each  of  us  will  gain 
measurably  in  opportunity  for  richness  In 
his  own  life. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  a  monopoly 
on  ideas  or  on  progress  toward  such  Ideals. 
It  is  inevitable  that  sound  echoes  from  these 
hills,  so  I  see  no  reason  why  thoughts 
wouldn't  echo,  too. 

This  imiversity  has  a  long  history  of  work- 
ing with  industry,  with  unions,  and  with 
communities  throughout  our  state  In  a  fruit- 
ful and  harmonious  partnership.  This  part- 
nership includes  the  federal  government. 
I  have  no  reservation  about  surrendering 
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any  of  our  property.  This  symbolic  deed  is, 
rather,  a  latchkey  of  welcome  to  our  house. 

Remarks  bt  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Admin- 
istrator, Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service 
The  transfer  of  this  deed  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  program  of  great  slgnlfi- 
cance  to  all  the  people  of  Appalachla.  In  my 
opinion.    It   is,   moreover,   a   program   with 
meaning  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  sense,  what  we  are  beginning  here 
today  should  prove,  once  again  some  truths 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  American  dream. 
We  hope  to  show  that  the  future  can,  indeed, 
redeem  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  hope  to 
show  that  man's  control  over  his  own  destiny 
mcludes,  at  the  very  least,  an  ability  to 
change  those  circumstances  of  his  life  that 
are  themselves  the  result  of  himian  activity- 
no  matter  how  unalterable  or  overwhelming 
these  may  sometimes  appear  to  be. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  am  a  mountaineer 
at  heart.  These  majestic  mountains  have  en- 
tered into  the  folklore  and  cultxiral  heritage 
of  all  Americans,  and  have  helped  to  form 
the  heart  and  character  of  our  whole  Nation. 
Moreover,  the  wealth  of  natural  resources 
that  has  flowed  from  Appalachla  has  helped 
to  build  an  American  economy  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  entire  world. 

Perhaps  we  are  beginning  today  to  repay 
a  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  West  Virginia 
and  the  other  States  of  Appalachla.  For  in 
our  haste  to  exploit  certain  of  the  area's  re- 
sources, we  have  wasted  and  destroyed  other, 
equally  Important,  natural  treasures,  and 
have  been  all  but  Indifferent  to  the  preser- 
vation of  its  most  precious  resource,  its 
people. 

Thousands  of  your  men  who  have  gone 
down  into  the  dust  of  the  mines  suffer  from 
black  lung;  others  have  been  killed  or 
maimed  by  explosions  or  cave-ins.  Appala- 
chian streams  that  were  once  clear  and 
sparkling  are  polluted  by  acid  run-off.  Moun- 
tain air  once  pure  and  bracing  is  fouled  tav 
smoking  slag  heaps  and  fumes  from  chem- 
ical plants  and  factories.  In  many  places, 
your  hills  have  been  leveled,  your  unmatched 
scenery  despoiled. 

In  Appalachla,  more  perhaps  that  in  anv 
other  part  of  our  country,  we  can  see  the 
price  which  man  must  pay  for  heedless  and 
random  manipulation  of  the  ecologic.l 
system. 

Throughout  the  world,  we  stand  at  a  poiin 
In  history  when  man's  capability  to  enhance 
or  degrade  the  en\'lronment  has  reached  awe- 
some proportions. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  thai 
the  problem  of  our  time  is  not  to  choose 
between  a  healthful  en\'ironment  and  the 
great  benefits  made  possible  by  our  techno- 
logical genius  and  industrial  progress.  The 
problem  is  to  assure  that  we  have  both. 
The  challenge  of  our  time  is  to  put  out 
science  and  technology  to  work  to  solve  the 
very  problems  that  science  and  technology 
have  themselves  created. 

It  is  to  meet  this  challenge,  here  in  your 
section  of  the  country,  that  the  new  Ap- 
palachian Center  for  Environmental  Health 
Is  being  established. 

Here  in  these  buildings,  we  expect  to  bring 
the  best  that  we  have  in  scientific  skill  to 
bear  on  the  human  problems  created  by  en- 
vironmental change.  Here,  we  hope  to  find, 
in  technology,  practical,  workable  solutions 
for  some  of  the  many  environmental  ills 
that  plague  this  lovely  mountain  land.  We 
believe  that  here  in  this  new  Center  we  can 
help  the  people  of  Appalachla  reverse  the 
trend  toward  environmental  destruction  that 
threatens  not  only  their  health,  but  their 
social,  economic  and  cultural  progress  as 
well. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  us  who  repre- 
sent the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Consumer  Protection 
and   Environmental   Health   Service   when  I 
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gay  that  we  share  your  love  for  Appalachla 
and  your  pride  In  her  wonderful  people.  With 
the  establishment  of  this  Center,  we  have 
become  partners  with  the  West  Virginia 
University  and  with  the  people  of  Appalachla 
in  an  effort  to  enhance  human  health  and 
weU-belng. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OP 
OUTER  SPACE  PRESENT  PROG- 
RESS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  21, 1969. 
Hon.  James  Fttlton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fulton  :  Two  important 
sub-groups  of  the  UN  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  are  meeting 
now  and  in  the  near  future,  and  I  wished  to 
report  to  you  on  the  Issues  before  them  in 
your  capacity  as  Congressional  adviser  to  our 
delegation.  The  two  groups  are  the  Legal 
Subcommittee,  which  convened  in  Geneva 
June  9  and  will  conclude  its  deliberations 
July  4  and  the  Working  Group  on  Direct 
Broadcast  Satellites  which  will  meet  for  two 
weeks  in  Geneva  beginning  July  28. 

The  principal  item  before  the  Legal  Sub- 
conunittee,  this  year  as  last,  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  draft  convention  on  Liability  for 
Damage  Caused  by  the  Launching  of  Objects 
Into  Outer  Space.  You  may  recall  that  In 
my  letter  of  June  3,  1968,  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee.  I  listed 
a  number  of  difficult  problems  that  bad  yet 
to  be  solved  before  a  meaningful  liability 
convention  could  be  concluded.  Most  of  these 
problems  remain.  We  are  nevertheless  hope- 
iul  that  substantial  progress  can  be  made 
at  Ibis  session,  and  the  convention  ptossibly 
completed.  Differences  have  been  narrowed 
as  a  result  of  Intensive  negotiations  which 
we  have  undertaken  since  the  Subcommit- 
tee s  last  meeting.  Most  of  these  negotia- 
tions were  held  in  the  context  of  an  Informal 
working  group  of  five  nations:  India,  the 
U.S  Belgium,  the  USSR,  and  Hungary.  This 
group  met  in  New  York  during  the  Fall 
and  in  New  Delhi  in  March;  a  copy  of  the 
press  statement  Issued  after  the  second  meet- 
ing Is  attached. 

Tiie  two  main  issues  which  must  be  re- 
.'olved  if  there  is  to  be  a  satisfactory  liabil- 
ity convention  are,  first,  whether  a  claim- 
ant state  which  finds  that  its  negotiations 
lor  compensation  with  the  launching  state 
do  not  resolve  the  matter  may  take  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration  before  an  Impartial  trl- 
binial  and,  second,  whether  there  should  be 
a  limitation  on  the  liability  of  a  launching 
state  for  damage  resulting  from  a  single  ac- 
cident. The  US  has  supported  third-party 
arbitration  and  has  proposed  a  limit  of  $500 
million.  Details  of  our  p>osltion  on  these  and 
other  issues  are  contained  in  the  1968  Re- 
port of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  and  its  par- 
ent Committee,  which  I  have  attached. 

The  Working  Group  on  Direct  Broadcast 
>:aieUltes.  the  second  of  the  two  UN  Outer 
Space  groups  meeting  this  Summer,  was  es- 
uibllshed  by  the  Outer  Space  Committee  in 
October  1968.  The  U.S.  supported  its  estab- 
lishment, recognizing  the  serlovis  concern  of 
many  nations  with  the  international  raml- 
ilcations  of  direct  broadcasting  from  satel- 
lites to  TV  home  receivers.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Working  Group,  to  consider  technical 
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aspects  of  direct  broadcasting,  met  in  New 
York  from  February  11  to  February  20,  1969. 
The  principal  conclusions  of  the  technical 
meeting  were  that  it  could  become  feasible 
technologically  for  direct  broadcast  satellites 
to  reach  community  or  village  antennas 
within  the  next  few  years;  to  reach  aug- 
mented home  receivers  in  the  mid-  or  late 
1970s;  and  to  reach  unaugmented  home  re- 
ceivers in  the  19808.  The  Report  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Working  Group  is  attached. 
The  second  session  of  the  Working  Group 
will  deal  with  legal,  social,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical questions.  Some  of  the  main  issues 
which  will  probably  concern  the  Working 
Group  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  are  such 
questions  as  the  applicability  of  existing  in- 
ternational law  or  other  regulations  to  satel- 
lite direct  broadcasting;  the  relevance  to 
potential  regulation  of  direct  broadcasting 
of  attempts  to  regulate  shortwave  radio 
broadcasts;  the  matter  of  whether  satellite 
direct  broadcasting.  If  unregulated  and  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  space  powers,  would 
have  harmful  political  and  cultural  conse- 
quences; the  kind  of  restrictions  on  direct 
broadcast,  if  any,  that  would  be  consonant 
with  the  Interest  of  nations  in  maintaining 
freedom  of  information;  and,  finally,  the 
nation-building  potential  of  this  technology, 
in  particular  the  extent  to  which  it  can  con- 
tribute to  the  internal  strength  of  develop- 
ing countries  by  providing  closer  links  be- 
tween central  governments  and  village  au- 
thorities and  by  spreading  Information  on 
agrlculttire,  health,  population  control  and 
other  basic  problems. 

We  would  welcome  your  advice  on  the 
work  of  these  two  outer  space  groups,  and 
will  be  happy  to  discuss  any  questions  you 
may  have  on  the  Issues  before  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  E.  C.  HALL- 
BECK— DYNAMIC  LEADER  OF  THE 
POSTAL  CLERKS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  late  E.  C.  Hallbeck  was  a  man  who 
was  second  to  none. 

He  served  this  Nation  long  and  proudly 
and  to  this  end  he  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  knew  of  the  postal  service  of 
America. 

E.  C.  Hallbeck,  better  known  as  "Roy" 
to  many  Members  of  this  esteemed  body 
of  legislators,  was  the  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  respected  union 
and  postal  men  in  Washington.  With  his 
death  in  January  1969,  Roy  Hallbeck 
ended  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  to  the  postal  workers  of  America. 

Roy  Hallbeck  was  a  rare  tSTie  of  indi- 
vidual. He  came  up  the  hard  way — start- 
ing out  in  1921  in  his  native  Chicago  as 
a  postal  clerk.  Within  5  years  he  was 
secretary  of  Chicago's  local  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks  and  later  led  that  local 
organization  as  its  president. 

In  January  1940,  Roy  Hallbeck  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  national 
vice  president  of  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks.  Within  4  years  he  was 
serving  in  Washington  regularly  and  had 
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moved  to  the  post  of  national  legislative 
director  of  that  same  organization,  a  job 
he  held  for  nearly  15  years. 

He  wsis  first  elected  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postsd  Clerks  In 
1960  and  reelected  to  that  position  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  undjring  loyalty  to  his  organization 
and  to  the  United  States  and  his  quest 
for  the  betterment  of  the  postal  service 
made  Roy  Hallbeck  a  figure  of  whom 
was  held  the  greatest  respect  by  federa- 
tion employees  everywhere. 

On  June  9,  1969.  the  members  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  meet- 
ing at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  for  their 
annual  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, held  a  memorial  service  to  honor 
their  long-time  friend  and  leader,  Roy 
Hallbeck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  a  copy 
of  the  program  reflecting  the  memorial 
service  held  June  9,  1969.  including  the 
remarks  of  Francis  S.  Pilbey.  new  na- 
tional president  of  the  postal  clerks,  for 
the  late  president  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Postal  Clerks.  E.  C.  "Roy"  Hall- 
beck, because  it  shows  the  true  spirit  of 
that  man  and  the  legacy  he  left  behind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Service  for  President  E.  C.  Hall- 
beck, 1902-69 — By  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference,  United  Federation  op 
Postal  Clerks  (AFL-CIO),  Washington, 
DC. 

REMARKS  BY  FLOYD  ALLCHIN,  EDITOR,  LOCAL  91 
NEWSLETTER,    DAVBNPORT.   lOWA 

A  loss  Which  is  felt  by  every  member  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  took  place 
with  the  passing  of  E.  C.  'Roy'  Hallbeck,  our 
National  President.  Every  member  who  has 
ever  attended  a  meeting  at  which  Roy  was 
present  came  away  with  a  feeling  of  personal 
friendship.  It  was  one  of  the  many  attributes 
of  this  great  man. 

Many  others  will  write  of  President  Hall- 
beck's  many  contributions  to  the  history  and 
the  continued  progress  of  our  Federation. 
Let  me,  however,  speak  rather  of  the  man 
I  was  proud  to  call  friend. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  dynamic  personality 
that  could  enclose  an  individual  and  create 
in  a  single  meeting  a  true  and  lasting  friend- 
ship over  and  above  the  dictates  of  ordinary 
contacts  in  the  line  of  Federation  work. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  man  who  was  a  living 
link  with  our  founding  members  and  who 
was  able  to  speak  engrossingly  of  the  past  of 
our  great  Federation  and  was  able  to  utilize 
that  knowledge  of  the  past  so  efficiently  in 
the  building  of  the  Federation's  ijjeeent  and 
future. 

Let  me  speak  of  his  power  as  a  speaker. 
When  his  heavy  voice  rose  in  an  oration  there 
was  silence  from  his  listeners,  there  was  no 
undercurrent  of  conversation,  this  was  a  man 
who  held  audiences  attention  because  he 
spoke,  not  only  well,  but  with  the  confidence 
that  can  only  come  from  sincerity  and 
integrity. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  man  who  had  the 
power  to  make  every  man  he  met  realize  his 
Importance  to  our  movement,  a  man  who 
had  the  ability  and  the  gift  to  bring  from 
each  man  he  met  the  utmost  that  person 
was  capable  of. 

This  was  a  man  who  was  born  to  lead  and 
moved  surely  up  the  ladder  to  attain  the 
leadership  of  our  organization  at  one  of  Its 
most  trying  times.  A  man  who  led  us  not  only 
In  our  daily  contacts  with  the  postal  depart- 
ment but  found  time  !Uso  to  expand  our  or- 
ganization through  merger  and  meml>ershlp 
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drives.  A  man  who  had  our  advancement 
always  at  heart. 

This  was  a  man  who  earned  hla  place  as 
our  leader,  but  even  more  so  has  earned  a 
permanent  place  In  our  hearts  and  our  mem- 
ories. The  Federation  Is  preparing  a  scholar- 
ship memorial  for  our  departed  brother.  Even 
greater  and  more  enduring  will  be  the  me- 
morial each  of  us  will  erect  in  our  hearts  to 
the  greatness  of  this  man. 

Goodbye,  Brother  Hallbeck.  test  in  peace, 
those  of  us  who  are  left  will  take  up  the  ban- 
ner you  have  dropped  and  we  can  only  pray 
that  we  will  carry  it  as  high  and  as  well  as 
you  have  done  during  your  lifetime. 

8EMABKS    BY    PRESIDENT    FRANCIS    S.    FILBET 

C.    (Roy)    Hallbeck    died    on    January 
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14.  1969,  at  the  age  of  66  In  bis  adopted  city 
of  Washington,  D.C..  half-way  Into  his  ninth 
year  as  President  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postol  Clerks  (AFL-CIO). 

His  popular  election  to  five  consecutive 
two-year  terms  of  leadership  was  the  logical 
climax  of  a  union  career  that  spanned  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  began  his  postal  service  In 
his  native  Chicago  as  a  teen-age  clerk  In 
January,  1921.  Within  five  years  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  Chicago's  Local  1,  then  as  now,  the 
Federation's  largest;  In  the  SOs  he  served  as 
its  President. 

But  nis  talents  brought  him  onto  the  na- 
tional "Scene  as  early  as  January,  1940,  when 
the  late  President  Leo  George  appointed  him 
National  Vice  President  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Within  four  years  he  was  permanently  In 
Washington  first  as  Assistant  and  soon  as 
National  Legislative  Director,  a  post  he  filled 
with  distinction  for  nearly  15  years. 

In  fact  Roy  was  already  a  legend  on  the 
Capitol  scene  by  the  time  he  had  been  chosen 
President  for  the  first  time  at  the  St.  Louis 
national  convention  in  1960.  He  was  probably 
the  best  known  and  most  respected  union 
"lobbyist"  In  Washington,  a  friend  of  the 
great  and  the  near  great,  whose  devotion  to 
the  clerical  cause  was  total. 

Yet  It  was  as  the  chief  architect  of  the 
UFPC  today,  by  virtue  of  the  historic  mergers 
of  the  60e,  that  Boy  Hallbeck  may  be  best 
remembered — mergers  which  had  defied  the 
efforts  of  years  but  which  In  the  event 
brought  speotaciilar  growth  to  the  Federa- 
tion and  a  role  of  leadership  In  Oovemment 
union  affairs  second  to  none. 

In  a  lifetime  of  achievement,  filled  with 
honors  and  the  rewards  of  leadership,  Roy 
never  lost  his  personal  Identification  with 
clerks  and  their  problems.  He  was  that  most 
uncommon  of  men — a  leader  with  a  common 
touch — respected  In  life  and  beloved  In 
memory.  . 


ABM  DEPLOYMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  I  de- 
livered before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  at  Port 
Knox.  Ky.,  on  June  27,  1969: 

Address  by  Congressman  Cowger 
President  Robert  Shaffner,  General  Suth- 
erland, distinguished  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  you  thU  evening  to  discuss  the  most 
Important  controversy  in  Washington  today 
Very  soon  a  decision  will  be  made  concern- 
ing the  deployment  of  an  antl- ballistic  mis- 
sile system  which  wUl  be  a  true  teat  of  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon's  ability  to  Infiuence 
legislation.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Mike 
»4ansfleld,  Majority  Leader  In  the  Senate 
that  If  the  President  uses  his  muscle,  his 


forces  will  win  in  the  Senate  by  one,  two  or 
three  votes.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  is  a  large  majority  that  favors  the  ABM 
defense.  For  the  next  few  minutes  let  us  re- 
view the  elements  of  this  question  which  are 
also  closely  Intertwined  with  recent  attacks 
upon  the  military-industrial  complex  and 
upon  the  miUtary  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  January,  of  this  year,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford,  explained  the 
Johnson  Administration  position  In  this  re- 
gard. "In  the  light  of  Chinese  Communist 
progress  in  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems,  and  given  the  present  hostility  of 
the  Chinese  leadership  toward  the  United 
States,  we  believe  it  Is  both  prudent  and 
feasible  on  our  part  to  deploy  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  designed  to  protect  us  against 
this  threat.  We  further  believe  that  for  a 
relatively  modest  additional  outlay  {$5-6 
billion  was  the  estimate  Clifford  made)  the 
system  can  be  Improved  so  as  to  limit  the 
Chinese  damage  potential  to  low  levels  into 
the  mld-sevenUes."  The  former  Secretary 
said  that  we  could  hold  fatalities  to  one 
million  or  less,  whereas  "without  the  Sen- 
tinel we  might  suffer  as  many  as  23  million 
fatalities  from  an  attack  by  a  Chinese  ICBM 
force." 

On  March  14.  1969  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  and  his  national  security 
advisers  had  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions on  our  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 

1.  The  concept  on  which  the  Sentinel  pro- 
pam  of  the  previous  Administration  was 
based  should  be  modified. 

2.  'The  safety  of  our  country  requires  that 
we  should  proceed  now  with  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  new  ABM  system 
In  a  carefully  phased  program. 

3.  This  "SafegTiard"  program  would  be  re- 
viewed annually  from  the  point  of  view  of 
new  technical  developments,  arms  limitation 
talks  and  possible  increased  threats. 

The  Nixon  plan,  estimated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  cost  between  six  and  seven  bllUon 
dollars,  affords  In  Mr.  Nixon's  words: 

"1.  Protection  of  our  land  based  retalia- 
tory forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kinds  of  nuclear  attack  which  Commu- 
nist China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  with- 
in the  decade;  and 

"3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of 
accidental  attacks  from  any  source." 

Oiu-  new  ABM  program  would  deploy  de- 
fensive missiles  In  twelve  scattered  locations 
only  one  of  which  is  to  be  near  a  major 
city— Washington.   D.C..   the   nation's   deci- 
sion making  center.  In  explaining  his  ABM 
decision,   the  President  observed   that   "Al- 
though every  Instinct  motivates  me  to  pro- 
vide   the    American    people    with    complete 
protection  against  a  major  nuclear  attack  It 
Is  not  now  within  our  power  to  do  so   'The 
heaviest  defense  system  that  we  considered, 
one  designed  to  protect  our  major  cities,  still 
could   not   prevent   a   catastrophic   level   of 
U.S.  fatalities  from  a  deliberate  all  out  Soviet 
attack.  The  Sentinel  system  approved  by  the 
previous  Administration  provided  more  ca- 
pacities for  the  defense  of  cities  than  the  pro- 
gram I  am  recommending,  but  it  did  not 
provide  protection  against  some  threats  to 
our  retaliatory  forces.  Also,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem has  the  disadvantage  that  It  could  be 
misinterpreted  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
construction  of  a  heavy  system."  In  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  the  decision  of  the  President 
to  concentrate  our  ABM  defense  on  the  pro- 
tection of  ovu'  retaliatory  forces  was  Inge- 
nious, certainly  prudent,  and  a  program  that 
I  can  very  definitely  support  and  defend. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  having 
breakfast  with  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  noted 
scientist  and  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
He  was  In  Washington  urging  Congressmen 
to  support  the  President's  antl- ballistic  mis- 
sile plan.  He  told  me  that  if  this  country  re- 


fused to  protect  Itself  with  an  ABM  system 
he  would   call  it  "assured  stupidity"    Cer 
talnly  the  President,  In  making  this  deci-" 
slon,  was  privileged  to  more  secret  and  con- 
fidential  information    and    facts   than  anv 
other  person  in  the  country.  He  has  at  his 
elbow  more  expert  advisors,  civilian,  militarv 
scientific  and  religious,  than  any  man  alive 
The  President  is  a  person  who  has  held  many 
poslUons   of  responsibility  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  There  are  those  that  disagree 
with  President  Nixon's  call  for  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  and  I  am  sure  that  their  dis- 
agreement is  an  honest  one.  But  I  wonder 
if  they  have  ever  considered  that  they  might 
not  be  100%  right.  If  these  dissenters  happen 
to  be  wrong,  many  million  American  lives 
could  be  lost.  If  the  President  is  not  100% 
right,  the  cost  might  be  a  few  billion  dollars 
At  any  rate.  Dr.  Teller  told  me  that  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  is  the  accidental  launch 
of  some  ICBMs  by  one  of  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers. Believe  it  or  not,  there  Is  no  destruct 
mechanism  in  our  ICBMs  or  in  Russia's  Per- 
haps you  read  recently  of  the  drunken  US 
airman  stationed  in  England  who  stole  a  niiiU 
tlmllllon  dollar  giant  aircraft  and  was  suc- 
cessful In  taking  It  off  through  not  only  the 
security  system,  but  the  elaborate  radar  s>-s- 
tem  in  Britain.  Isn't  It  also  possible  that  a 
similar  Incident  could  launch  an  ICBM  from 
either  this  country  or  Russia  that  could  kill 
mllUons  of  people  and  we  would  be  sitting 
by  with  no  defense.  Again  I  reiterate— those 
who  are  against  the  ABM  system  must  be 
100%  right  or  the  consequences  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  I  happen  to  think 
that  President  Nixon  has  made  the  correct 
decision. 

In  Congress  I  have  found  that  those  who 
oppose  the  ABM  system  are  In  almost  e^ery 
case  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  been  crit- 
ical of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their 
handling  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  South- 
east Asia  war  from  the  very  beginning  was  a 
political,  and  not  a  military  war.  This  was  a 
civilian  decision,  not  a  Pentagon  decision. 
Johnson's  limited  war  and  his  bombing  halt 
were  decUions  made  without  the  approval  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  also  found 
that  the  same  names  and  the  same  faces  in 
Congress  have  also  been  quite  critical  of  the 
so-called    military-Industrial    complex.    Re- 
cently I  have  heard  a  good  many  speeches  on 
the   floor  of  Congress,   always   referring  to 
President  Elsenhower's  warning  in  his  fare- 
weU  address  of  January  17,  1961.  It  Is  true 
that  in  that  address,  the  President  said,  and 
I  quote,  "In  the  councils  of  govenunent  we 
must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted  Infiuence,  either  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  comple.x '. 
However,  the  true  message  in  the  Elsenhower 
farewell  address  was  a  warning  against  the 
continuing  danger  of  Russia. 

General  Elsenhower  said,  "We  face  a  liis- 
torical  ideology— global  in  scope,  atheistic  m 
character,  ruthless  In  purpose  and  insidious 
In  method.  The  danger  it  poses  promises  to 
be  of  indefinite  duration".  He  went  on  to  say, 
"A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  .isk 
his  own  destruction."  The  true  message  was 
a  warning  of  the  aggressive  power  of  Rus- 
sia  and   the   Importance   of   maintaining  a 
balance  of  power  through  a  strong  militarv 
establishment.    Quite    honesUy,    we   are   in 
danger   of   tripping   that  thin  thread  that 
holds  together  the  International  balance  of 
power.  Since  the  days  of  Elsenhower  our  ad- 
vantage in   intercontinental   weaponry   has 
gradually  diminished.  In  the  past  we  have 
always  dealt  with  the  Busslons  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  At  the  present  time  oiu  of- 
fensive and  defensive  capabilities  are  almost 
equal.  According  to  Dr.  Teller  and  others 
who  are  prlvUeged  to  this  information   the 
Russians  are  surpassing  us  and  we  will  'soon 
be  deaUng  from  a  position  of  weakness.  This, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  never  done 
before.  Who  can  predict  how  successful,  or 
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unsuccessful,  we  will  be  in  disarmament 
talks,  in  trade  negotiations,  and  In  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  when  otu*  position  wlU  be  In- 
ferior militarily  to  that  of  Russia?  With  the 
recent  examples  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia we  need  not  speculate  that  Russia  will 
move  quickly  with  her  military  machine 
when  she  enjoys  an  advantage.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen  please  remember.  If  we  don't  sur- 
vive, there  will  be  no  ghettos  to  rehabilitate, 
hungry  to  be  fed  or  minorities  to  be  edu- 
cated. I  sincerely  hope  that  those  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  are  presently  against 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  will  read  the  re- 
cently released  study  report  In  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council.  This  report  by  a  panel 
of  military,  civilian,  scientific  and  diplomatic 
leaders  gives  effective  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions: will  Safeguard  work,  is  it  necessary, 
will  It  stimulate  the  arms  race,  and  does  It 
cost  too  much. 

These  American  Security  Council  experts 
are  giving  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  In 
many  fields.  All  I  ask  of  the  ABM  dissenters 
Is  to  ask  themselves  the  question,  "Is  It  pos- 
sible that  I  might  not  be  100%  right?"  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  then  the  consequences 
would  dictate  immediate  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  our  ABM  system. 


BOWERS  RECEIVES  NATIONAL 
AWARD 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  June  27,  Harley  Bowers,  sports 
editor  of  the  Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph, 
■was  one  of  eight  persons  honored  by  the 
National  High  School  Athletic  Coaches 
Association  with  a  distinguished  service 
award,  at  the  association's  meeting  in 
San  Francisco. 

He  is  the  first  sportswriter  ever  to  be 
so  honored.  I  join  all  Georgians  and 
readers  of  the  Telegraph  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Bowers  on  his  award.  I  espe- 
cially commend  him  for  his  many  years 
of  service  to  his  commimity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  story  concerning  his  honor 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  June  27, 

19691 

Bowers  Receives  National  Award 

San  Francisco. — Harley  Bowers,  sports  edi- 
tor of  The  Macon  Telegn^ph,  Macon,  Ga.,  was 
among  eight  persons  who  received  National 
High  School  Athletic  Coaches  Association 
Distinguished  Service  Awards  at  the  associa- 
tion's annual  banquet  Friday  night. 

It  was  the  first  time  ever  a  sportswriter  has 
received  the  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award. 

Other  recipients,  all  coaches,  were  Joseph 
J.  Fontana  of  Southington,  Conn.;  Bob 
Jamieson,  Greensboro,  N.C.;  Dr.  Rhea  Wil- 
liams, Austin,  Tex.;  Dewey  Johnson,  Roswell, 
N.M.;  C.  H.  Blanchard,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 
James  Underhlll,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  and 
Glenn  Ellison,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  award  cites  its  recipients  "for  out- 
standing achievement,  contribution  to  the 
high  school  coaching  profession  and  dedi- 
cated loyalty  to  the  biggest  and  best  In 
amateur  athletics." 

Selected  as  National  Coaches  of  the  Year 
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were  Melvln  D.  Ingram,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.; 
Ralph  Tasker,  Hobbs,  N.M.;  George  Whit- 
field, Hamlet.  N.C..  and  William  Gill, 
Compton,  Calif. 

Bowers,  who  has  been  a  sports  editor  for 
21  years  and  writes  a  daily  sports  column  for 
the  Telegraph,  has  taken  an  active  part  In 
promoting  organized  and  recreational  sports 
in  Macon. 

Bowers,  Telegraph  sports  editor  for  11 
years.  Is  a  Moreland  native.  He  graduated 
from  Newnan  High  School  In  1938  and  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1942,  after  be- 
ing named  the  outstanding  graduate  of  the 
Journalism  class. 

Following  college,  he  spent  3>4  years  In  the 
Air  Force  and  then  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  for  a  year  of  graduate  work. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Macon,  Bowers  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Co- 
lumbus Ledger  and  Albany  Herald. 

He  resides  with  his  wife,  Joyce,  and  their 
three  children,  Cliff,  Jack  and  Martha  Clare, 
at  2644  Northwoods  Drive. 

He  Is  also  a  Sunday  School  teacher  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Bowers  played  a  part  In  building  Macon's 
9,000-seat  high  school  stadium  and  Macon's 
new  city  Coliseum.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  steering  committee  that  brought 
the  AAU  World  Cup  Basketball  tournament 
to  Macon  in  January,  the  AAU  National 
basketball  tournament  In  March  and  the 
high  school  All-star  games  in  1963. 

Bowers  also  played  a  big  role  in  promot- 
ing local  tennis  and  in  bringing  the  Interna- 
tional Tennis  Tournament  to  Macon  In  1968. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  WOMEN  TODAY  . 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19,  Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser,  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  expressed 
some  basic  criticisms,  in  a  speech  before 
the  American  Newspaper  Women's  Club, 
about  the  Nation's  continued  failure  to 
utilize  the  collective  talents  of  women 
and  the  numerus  discriminations  facing 
them  in  many  areas  of  endeavor.  She 
pointed  to  the  many  deficiencies  in  both 
the  laws  and  the  way  they  are  adminis- 
tered which  needlessly  and  discrimina- 
torily  perpetuate  inequalities  for  women. 
She  candidly  noted  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment "has  done  nothing  about  sex 
discrimination  in  employment,"  and  that 
the  women  appointed  to  iiigh  office  by 
President  Nixon  "are  still  much  too  few 
in  number."  I  applaud  her  perceptive 
comment  that  for  women  to  achieve  more 
equal  opportunity  "will  mean  a  little 
fighting"  and  "a  commitment  by  women 
to  meet  standards  of  performance." 

Mrs.  Hauser's  speech  will,  I  believe,  be 
helpful  to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public,  and  I  therefore  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The  Challenge  to  Women  Today 
(Address  by  Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser) 

In  an  age  of  flvix,  a  time  of  turbulence,  a 
period  of  uncertain  social  values,  the  chal- 
lenge to  women  In  America  Is  clearly  the 
same  as  It  is  to  any  human  being  of  sound 
mind  and  sentient  state:  the  challenge  is. 
In  a  word,  to  be  relevant. 

It  is  often  said,  with  derision,  by  some  of 
the  activists  on  campus  and  elsewhere,  that 
a  given  institution,  a  practice  or  a  person 
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under  attack  Is  Irrelevant,  that  Is,  no  longer 
connected  with  or  related  to  the  essentials 
of  American  life.  While  a  cruel  comment.  It 
may  be  accurate  at  times.  We  are  all  here 
exlstentially,  but  the  state  of  human  exist- 
ence requires  some  greater  Involvement  with 
life  than  mere  physical  presence.  We  must 
all  In  some  way  make  contact  with  that 
which  Is  happ>ening  In  our  world. 

In  earlier  generations,  women  were  often 
protected  from  the  burdens  of  a  real  exist- 
ence. I  do  not  believe  the  female  sex  can  any 
longer,  In  any  way,  be  sheltered  from  the 
currents  of  American  life  or  be  exempt  from 
its  problems  and  responsibilities. 

I  do  not,  however,  t>elleve  that  women 
will  succeed  In  facing  today's  problems  and 
responsibilities  If  they  are  divorced  from 
their  essential  womanhood. 

In  other  words,  plainly  put,  the  challenge 
to  any  woman  is  to  be  a  meaningful  human 
being  within  the  context  of  her  particular 
personal  and  social  environment.  Accord- 
ingly, I  state  at  the  outset  tonight,  that 
while  I  have  read  quantities  of  literature 
on  the  subject  of  women  In  America,  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  view  often  expressed 
that  women,  qua  women,  face  unique  di- 
lemmas In  dealing  with  contemporary  life. 
Rather,  I  believe  that  a  woman  must  meet 
life  on  the  explicit  assumption  that  she  is 
a  woman,  with  physical  and  psychological 
characteristics  inherent  to  women. 

I  do  not,  then,  atccept  the  premise  that  to 
relate  fully  to  life,  women  must  in  any  way 
lie  or  act  as  man. 

Needless,  to  say,  what  is  an  accepted  view 
of  manhood  or  womanhood,  in  terms  of 
clothes,  language,  morality,  manners,  varies 
with  time  and  place  and  the  measure  of 
society's  enlightenment. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  my  own  views 
on  that  matter,  as  they  are  peculiarly  mine 
based  perhaps  on  ten  years  of  dealing,  as  a 
practising  attorney,  with  many  of  society's 
aberrations.  I  stress  merely  my  firm  view  that 
a  woman  must  be  a  woman — however  she 
may  view  that  state  of  being,  and,  as  a 
woman,  face  her  world. 

But  the  corollary  of  this  premise  is  that 
American  men  must  also  view  women  as 
women,  and  deal  with  a  woman  for  what  she 
is:  a  total  human  being,  one  endowed  physi- 
cally with  the  capacity  to  motherhood,  but 
also  with  the  potential  to  physical  pro- 
ductivity, intellectual  creativity  and  gen- 
eral, unlimited  social  usefulness.  As  Mar- 
garet Fuller  stated  in  the  days  of  the  suf- 
fragette movement: 

"What  woman  needs  is  not  as  a  woman  to 
act  or  rule,  but  as  a  nature  to  grow,  as  an 
intellect  to  discern,  as  a  soul  to  live  freely, 
and  unimpeded  to  unfold  such  powers  as 
were  given  her." 

I  think  almost  all  women  who  have  at- 
tempted more  than  motherhood — an  area 
where  men  concedely  cannot  compete — will 
agree  that,  as  a  general  statement.  Ameri- 
can men,  and  American  Institutions  and 
practices  which  have  been  molded  largely  by 
men,  do  not  deal  with  women  as  this  total 
human  being.  Women  have  only  gradually 
been  welcomed  in  non-motherhood  activities, 
often  as  a  consequence  of  shortages  of  skilled 
men.  This  Is  not  unlike  the  past  experience 
of  many  minority  groups  In  America.  I  cite, 
as  an  example,  the  situation  in  many  law 
schools  where  the  female  population  was  al- 
ways restricted  In  one  way  or  another.  The 
draft  has  caused  admission  of  two  and  three 
times  the  number  of  women  students  as  the 
law  schools  have  had  to  fill  places  or  go 
under.  There  will  be,  then,  many  more  wom- 
en lawyers  in  the  decades  ahead. 

I  do  not  decry  here  the  fact  of  necessity 
making  exceptions.  We  aU  know  that  prog- 
ress In  many  domains  of  life  Is  generated  by 
need.  It  is  need  which  often  breaks  down  en- 
crusted attitudes. 

Nor  do  I  pretend  to  know  the  reasons  for 
the  general  male  attitude  as  to  women  out- 
side the  home,  an  attitude  which  is  indeed 
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encrusted.  We  8iu«ly  need  to  know  much 
more  about  the  origins  of  attitudes  as  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  Is  equally  true  of  atti- 
tudes between  the  races,  If  we  are  to  alter 
the  unhappy  results  of  many  of  these  atti- 
tudes, and  I  would  hope  that  more  scholar- 
ly work  will  be  done  in  these  areas  of  hu- 
man motivations. 

American  society  today  has  an  enormous 
need  to  utilize  the  collecMve  talent  of  wom- 
en in  every  field  of  endeavor.  Shortages  at 
qualified  people  are  endemic  In  almost  every 
profeaslon    and    occupation.    This    is    well 
known,  and  has  often  been  stated.  Yet.  to 
date,  ther©  Is  stUl  not  a  true  open  and  un- 
limited entry  into  the  total  marketplace  for 
qualified  talent  from  among  what  Is,  after 
all,  more  than  one-half  of  the  human  popu- 
lation of  America.  And  here  I  am  speaking 
of  all  kinds  of  work  outlets.  Including  haz- 
ardous occupations,  like  Jet  test  pilots  and 
astronauts,  and  tradiUonally  male  fl«lds  such 
as  top  commands  In  the  miUtary  service   as 
weU  as  the  more  usual  callings.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  a  military  man,  by  the  way,  and  I 
met  many  m  the  course  of  teaching  mter- 
naUonal  Uw  to  senior  mlUtary  officers  and 
to  whom  I  Invariably  put  the  question,  who 
co\ild  tell  me  why  if  Joan  of  Arc  led  an  army 
and  a  naUon  m  one  of  the  great  chapters  of 
European  history.  It  Is  Inadmissible  to  them 
that  ar  woman  could  today  be  a  great  inspi- 
ration for  peace. 

While  many  women  are  In  the  labor  force 
today— two  out  of  every  five  workers  are 
women— and  are  found  In  every  occupa- 
tional category  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  largest  number,  by  far  are  In 
clerical  Jobs.  This,  in  Itself.  Is  not  a  neea- 
tive.  But  it  must  be  realized  that  as  of 
March.  1968.  one-fifth  of  working  women 
with  four  years  of  college  behind  them,  were 
employed  In  clerical,  sales  or  factory  lobs 
A3  to  profeeslonals.  only  7%  of  doctors.  1% 
of  engineers,  3%  of  lawyers  and  3%  of  scien- 
tists In  America  are  women. 

I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  this 
latter  category,  broadened  to  include  women 
in  advertising,  the  media  and  the  press,  as 
''*»..".^  general  business  management  and 
political  life.  Much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  paucity  of  women  at  the  too 
in  these  areas.  We  all  know  that  men  at  the 
top  r^y  find  It  inconceivable  that  women 
should  Join  their  ranks.  Few  corporate  execu- 
tives  can  Imagine  General  Motors  run  by  a 
wonaan;  I  am  not  sure  that  Earl  Warren 
would  enjoy  seeing  a  female  Chief  Justice 
succeed  him;  and  I  don't  know  how  the 
Cabinet  would  feel  about  a  lady  member  as 
Secretary  of  State  or  Defense. 

When  men  at  the  top  are  pressed  on  this 
point,  they  offer  every  explanation  Imagin- 
able. Most  common  are:  women  are  emo- 
tional; women  don't  keep  cool  in  a  crisis- 
women  cant  reason;  and,  of  course,  women 
have  babies. 

WeU  history  was  made  by  passionate  men 
and  mistaken  men.  as  well  as  cool  and  correct 
men.  by  reasoned  as  well  as  unreasoned  men 
As  to  babies.  I  agree  that  women  alone  have 
them,  but  society  needs  them.  The  work  cycle 
can  be  accommodated  to  the  reproductive  cy- 
cle. Indeed,  many  nations  now  provide  by 
l^'^Jl"'  «™Ployer  paid  maternity  leave  and 
forbid  firing  a  woman  because  of  pregnancy 
or  motherhood.  Many  countries  require  an 
employer  to  adjust  work  hours  to  a  mother's 
home  requirements.  These  laws  recognize 
that  some  women  are  contributing  two-fold 
to  society— in  work  and  in  raising  the  new 
generation;  they  do  not  require  such  a  woman 
to  choose  between  two  socially  .and  personally 
significant  activities.  America  is  backward  in 
this  regard,  and  woman  ought  to  lobby  for 
better  legislation  if  men  do  not  have  the 
good  sense  to  offer  it  spontaneously 

Similarly,  more  women  ought  to  get  behind 
those  who  are  fighting  the  unhappy  effects 
ofoutdated  laws  orlglnaUy  intend^  to  pro- 
tect women,  ae  they  protected  children,  from 
the  abuses  of  an  early  industrial  society  Now 
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that  all  working  people  are  assured  safety  and 
a  state  of  well-being  on  the  Job,  there  is  no 
reason  to  maintain  laws  which  serve  to  re- 
strict women's  work  activities  and  remunera- 
tion. 

There  are  further  startling  anomalies  In  the 
law.  Indeed,  right  in  the  CavU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  merit  change.  Discrimination  on 
a  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  U  Tiot  covered 
In  those  Titles  of  the  Act  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination In  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion; public  facilities  owned  or  operated  by 
the  states;  in  federally  assUted  programs;  or 
in  public  education,  which  is  most  Important 
as  this  exempts  discrimination  by  sex  in 
the  employment  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tive personnel.  The  Civil  Rights  Oommlflslon 
itself  haa  no  Jurisdiction  as  to  sex  discrim- 
ination. 

Not  untU  1962  was  discrimination  by  sex 
eliminated  in  the  federal  civil  service,  but  the 
applicable  ruling,  unfortunately,  was  held  to 
exclude  employee*  in  the  White  House, 
Budget  Bureau,  Congress  and  the  Judiciary. 
Nor  does  the  Civil  Service  Cocnmisalon  have 
any  enforcement  powers. 

To  date,  there  has  not  been  filed  by  the 
United  Statee  a  single  suit  under  Title  VH 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  alleging  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  sex,  although 
25%  of  the  30,000  charges  filed  with  the 
E.E.O.C.  have  alleged  sex  discrimination. 
Thus,  under  the  last  Administration,  42  suits 
in  the  area  of  employment  discrimination 
were  filed  by  the  Attorney  General,  but  not 
one  alleged  sex  discrimination.  I  must  state, 
in  fairness,  that  while  my  good  friend  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Leonard  has  been  very 
aggressive  In  enforcing  the  Act  as  to  racial 
discrimination,  he.  too.  has  done  nothing 
about  sex  discrimination  in  employment. 

When  this  Title.  deaUng  with  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  employment,  was  first  Introduced 
in  Congress,  it  was  greeted  with  hilarity  in 
the  national  media.  This  only  Illustrates 
that  ridicule,  which  often  has  been  used  to 
coimter  the  female  equaUty  effort,  is  as  hard 
to  combat  as  violence  and  hatred  have  been 
in  coimtering  racial  discrimination.  The 
weapons  are  different,  but  the  principle  Is 
the  same. 

LeglslaUve  changes  are  vitally  Important. 
Equally  Important,  perhaps  most  Important, 
Is  the  fight  to  change  attitudes,  held  by 
men  and  women  alike,  as  to  the  woman  who 
seeks  a  productive  occupation  outside  the 
home.  This  is  a  hard  battle.  We  now  know 
from  the  great  racial  struggles  In  our  coun- 
try that  to  change  stereotyped  views  held  by 
people  as  to  other  people  is  verv  difficult. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  difficult  to  alter 
than  the  ideas  men  have  as  to  women,  and 
women  have  as  to  themselves,  for  here  we 
are  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  hu- 
man existence  and  the  basic  rules  of  society 
as  to  sex,  love,  the  family  and  work. 

AcOve  women  who  are  cognizant  of  these 
attltudtnal  difficulties  must  acknowledge 
rather  than  lament  their  existence.  They 
must  work  to  change  them  In  different  ways. 
To  make  these  changes,  women  must  above 
all  get  into  life;  merely  to  cry  about  the 
hiirdles  does  nothing  to  bring  them  down. 
This  means,  at  times,  taking  specific  advan- 
tage of  momentary  situations,  such  as  the 
draft  and  labor  shortages,  to  get  a  foot  In 
a  door  that  was  closed  before. 

Once  into  an  activity,  a  woman  must  per- 
form in  the  best  tradition  of  that  calline 
by  being  the  best  she  is  capable  of— no  le^ 
will  do— and  thereby  demonstrate  that  talent 
has  no  sex.  Women  cannot  continue  to  ex- 
cuse failures,  poor  performance  or  sloppy 
work  by  the  exercise  of  coyness  or  charm 
and  expect  to  compete  seriously  for  the  upper 
reaches.  rf-* 

But,  m  performing.  If  i  may  so  say  as  a 
man.  a  woman  must  realize,  and  thereby  Im- 
^^^x.?*^^^^*'  °^^  around  her.  that  because 
she  thinks  and  acts  with  intelligence  and  di- 
rection, she  is  no  less  a  woman.  Whether  she 
18  one  who  is  very  feminine  in  looks  and 
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dress,  or  less  so.  is  a  personal  matter  for  each 
woman  just  as  wearing  the  more  mo^h 
styles  Offered  men  today  remains  a  pTr^S 
decision  for  each  man.  However,  she  views 
herself  it  Is  the  "herself  that  is  lmpon!^t 

their  presence  felt,  as  politically  consc^u! 
people,  and  must  insist  that  men  glvT^S 
a  fair  chance  to  perform.  Some  women  mu 
fn^  *  ""'**"*  '°'^'''  °'  expressing  tl«S 

i^^^o.      ^°'""*  °'  expression.  What  matters 
Is  that  women  get  that  chance  and  then  per 
form  wen  because,  in  the  end.  it  Is  oLy'^tn; 
sold  performance  that  will  make  for  bus 
tamed  progress.  ^^  ^"** 

„J^"^  Government,  on  all  levels,  does  have  a 
unique  role.  Government  can  oieropp^nu. 
^ot  !°J*°'»«'»  ^Wcb  the  Private  secKav 
not  yet  be  willing  to  make.  Govemment^an 

f  h.r""*'?  *  "^^'^  ^  P"'^"^  excellence  on 
-nH^.K*"**  '^*'^'*  '«'^«1'  affording  example" 
and^the  prospect  thereby  of  alterinTatti- 

tw  ^^J^*^-  ^  *****  squarely  my  view 
that  the  Nixon  Administration,  to  date  h« 
done  well,  but  not  well  enough.  Top  wome^ 

^r^.  w^,'^'  '""'^^  *°^  few  ?n  n^° 
ber.  There  wUl  be  more,  I  am  sure.  I  Zd 
others  here  tonight  will  continue  to  promotJ 
first-class  women  for  many  poets,  esSllv 
top  level  jobs  where  policy  is  ma^e^  /or 
key  places  In  the  Federal  Judiciary  ' 

h-n-*  \  ^*°'  *°  ^^^^  '''ear  that  I  do  not 
S  f  *°  ''"°*^  ^°'"  ^°'"e'>-  Nor  do  I  be. 
inLn  °  "  *"'^''«°ly  inspired,  publicity  or! 
ented  program,  as  has  occurred  in  other 
administrations,  to  put  women  Jntn« 
spote    and  then  forgetting  aS'them  uS 

wh^f  l""^  °'  y°"  °'  «»»e  organization  asks 
What  happened  to  them.  Quotas  and  nub 
llcl  y  stunts  are  degrading,  andl  Sareue 
against   them   within   thl  co^,^ "f  This 
Administration.  "^^w  oi  uas 

My  thesis  is  very  simple.  Women  who  want 
to  work  and  who  are  qualified  oughT  t^  have 

^  f^  ^  *^®  *°P'  ^thout  having  to  forfeit 
motherhood  or  divest  themselve!  of  femi- 
ninity To  arrive  at  this  state  m  America  be- 
cause  it  is  clear  we  are  not  thereT(S'wii 
m^^.r^nt"*"*'  flghtlng-and  we  all  flj^t  ;! 
different  ways.  It  will  mean  a  commitment  bv 
women   to  meet   standards   of   i^rfwmaVce 

to  a  profession  or  calUng  or  position  on  anv 

Of  n/t^nff  ""*  "'^'^  ^PP"««  t°  ™en  is  prc^f 
of  patronizing  and  protectionism 

where  if  they  shirk  decision  maklne  on  the 
great  political  and  moral  probleiL^  o?  Zl 
r^^/c       '"^f    *'^°°°*    *^'°*«l    political    and 

of/hiw?^?ll'°'?*^  "  *^^y  ^"  to  B^^b  hold 
of  the  world  that  Is  theirs. 

..T?  ^^  a  jeal  and  total  person-to  face  life 
as  It  is— that  Is  the  challenge  to  women  to- 
day. To  meet  such  a  challenge  requires  a 
measure  of  personal  inspiration.  May  I  note 
to  you.  in  closing,  something  I  read  recently 
by  a  great  creative  mind,  one  who  has  elvcn 
me  countless  hours  of  emotional  pleasures 
ti^n-     '■^^■^'^''J''  °'^  *h«*  subject  of  Insplra- 

"It  is  found  as  a  driving  force  In  everv 
kind  Of  human  activity,  and  is  in  no  wise 
peculiar  to  artists.  But  that  force  is  onlv 
brought  into  action  by  an  effort,  and  that 
effort  is  work." 


EVIDENCE  FOR  DISCOVERY  OF 
GRAVITATIONAL   RADIATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  T7NITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15  the  American  Institute  of  Physics  re- 
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leased  news  of  a  historic  discovery  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Weber,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  I  am 
especially  proud  to  have  such  scientific 
achievement  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  release  describing  the  achievement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EVTOKNCX  rot,  Discovert   or   Gravitationai, 
Radution 

Evidence  for  the  discovery  of  gravitational 
radiation  has  been  announced  by  Professor 
Joseph  Weber  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy,  TJnlverslty  of  Maryland.  Pro- 
fessor Weber's  remarkable  observations  are 
described  In  the  June  16  issue  of  Physical 
Review  Letters,  a  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society.  His  experiment  uses 
detectors  designed  and  built  by  Dr.  Weber 
and  located  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
near  Chicago  and  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Dr.  Weber's  colleagues  in  relativity  research 
and  astrophysics  compare  his  experiments  In 
significance  with  the  first  observations  of 
radio  waves.  They  demonstrate  forcefully  the 
validity  of  an  Important  physical  theory.  In 
this  case  Einstein's  theory  of  general  rela- 
tivity. They  promise  to  provide  an  important 
new  device  for  future  scientific  experiments 
and  exploration.  Most  dramatically,  they  give 
strong  evidence  for  once  unanticipated  astro- 
nomical phenomena  of  major  Imptortance. 

Dr.  Wel>er's  detectors  are  located  600  miles 
apart.  Approximately  once  a  week  his  equip- 
ment records  simultaneous  signals  at  these 
widely  separated  detectors,  indicating  either 
highly  Improbable  coincidences  or  detection 
of  unusual  physical  radiation.  Dr.  Weber  has 
devoted  most  of  the  past  several  months  to 
a  painstaking  analysis  of  his  results.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  odds  are  overwhelming  that 
the  coincidences  have  a  conunon  origin  and 
declare  the  evidence  good  that  gravitationai 
radiation  has  finally  been  discovered. 

Einstein,  Eddlngton,  and  other  physicists 
long  have  maintained  that  gravitational  radi- 
ation should  exist.  Dr.  Weber's  experlmente 
mark  the  first  serious  attempt  to  discover 
it  experimentally.  They  are  the  culmination 
of  a  single-minded,  intense  effort  over  the 
past  dozen  years.  In  1957  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  first  provided  Dr.  Weber 
with  support  for  the  studies  preliminary  to 
the  actual  construction  of  a  gravitation 
radiation  detector.  The  machine  Itself  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Weber  in  1958  and.  vrtth 
NSP  funding,  the  first  detector  was  con- 
structed during  1960-64.  There  now  are  six 
machines,  five  located  on  the  College  Park 
campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
one  at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  The 
Argonne  machine  was  set  up  so  that  the 
recording  of  a  strong  signal  at  both  sites 
simultaneously  would  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  Its  being  a  spurious  signal  caiised  by  lo- 
cal disturbances.  The  total  cost,  over  the 
nearly  nine  year  period  of  construction  and 
use  of  the  detectors.  Is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $150,000.  (At  one  point  a  few 
years  ago.  one  of  Dr.  Weber's  colleagues  esti- 
mated that  it  would  take  the  entire  Gross 
National  Product  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  In  this  field.) 
SIO.OOO  per  year  U  spent  for  telephone  lines 
connecting  the  machine  at  Argonne  to  the 
equipment  at  College  Park. 

The  gravitational  wave  detector,  a  unique 
antenna,  is  a  I'i  ton  aluminum  cylinder 
carefully  suspended  by  a  steel  wire  on  acous- 
tic filters:  to  convert  Its  oscillations  to  an 
electric  rignal.  piezoelectric  crystals  are 
bonded  to  it.  The  detectors  employed  In 
the  present  experiment  use  new  technology 
developed  during  the  past  two  years,  and  are 
tuned  to  a  narrow  band  of  frequencies  near 
1660  cycles  per  second.  This  frequency  vna 
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selected  because  the  dimensions  are  conven- 
ient and  because  this  frequency  Is  expected 
to  be  emitted  during  a  supernova  collapse. 
The  bandwlth  Is  adjustable.  The  antenna 
Is  designed  to  respond  to  the  passage  of  grav- 
itational waves  In  much  the  same  manner 
as  radio  and  television  antenna  respond  to 
electromagnetic  waves. 

What  in  fact  has  been  built,  however.  Is 
a  machine  to  detect  a  signal  that  existed 
until  now  only  conceptually  and  yet  whose 
existence  is  fundamental  to  the  basic  the- 
ories of  scientific  thought.  In  the  language 
of  Einstein,  these  machines  measure  the  cur- 
vature of  space-time.  Where  most  work  being 
done  in  physics  today  has  a  rich  background 
on  which  scientists  can  build,  in  this  case 
there  was  no  background — no  primitive  ma- 
chine from  which  to  start.  When  the  work 
was  begun,  there  was  no  proof  that  there 
were  gravitationai  waves  and  no  knowledge 
of  how  to  detect  them  if  they  were  to  be 
found. 

Confirmation  of  the  detection  of  gravita- 
tional waves  will  prove  experimentally  one  of 
the  basic  laws  of  relativity  and  will  mark 
one  of  the  most  Important  scientific  discov- 
eries of  the  20th  century.  Electrically 
charged  particles  when  accelerated  produce 
predictable,  measurable  electromagnetic 
waves;  In  much  the  same  manner,  when  a 
body  of  matter  is  accelerated  It  should  pro- 
duce gravitational  waves,  but  these  waves  are 
so  weak  that  until  now  they  had  never  been 
detected,  let  alone  measured. 

The  action  of  electromagnetic  waves 
speed  through  space  with  precisely  the  speed 
of  light.  Gravitational  waves  are  also  be- 
lieved to  propagate  virlth  the  speed  of  light. 

When  the  machines  at  College  Park  and 
Argonne  "see"  the  same  "event"  and  that 
event  Is  proved  not  to  be  an  earthquake,  nor 
an  electromagnetic  signal,  nor  a  cosmic  ray 
signal,  then  the  conclusion  reached  is  that 
one  is  seeing  a  gravitational  v^ave.  There  is 
no  other  obvious  source  for  what  the  ma- 
chine is  seeing.  Until  the  signals  received  are 
Identified,  however,  there  will  be  argument 
and  discussion  as  to  Just  what  they  are.  Dr. 
Weber's  results  therefore  promise  to  open 
wide  a  vigorous  controversy  in  modem  phy- 
sics. 

Speculation  about  the  radiation  already 
has  begun  among  scientists  familiar  with 
Dr.  Weber's  project.  They  note  that  recent 
astronomical  discoveries  point  to  possible 
sources  of  gravitational  radiation.  Pulsars 
have  been  known  for  1  Vi  years.  Current  radio 
astronomical  observations  indicate  that  they 
may  be  neutron  stare,  incredibly  dense  col- 
lapsed stars  which  emit  radio  waves  of  great 
intensity  and  precise  frequencies.  Dr.  Web- 
er's observations  might  be  gravitational  sig- 
nals produced  in  the  cataclysmic  collapse  of 
a  supernova  remnant  Into  a  neutron  star,  or 
they  may  be  caused  by  stellar  "earthquakes" 
In  neutron  stars  changing  their  Internal 
alignments,  or  they  may  be  caused  by  objects 
falling  into  "black  holes"  as  suggested  by 
Professor  Freeman  J.  Dyson  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton.  Other  as- 
tronomers suggest  instead  that  the  gravita- 
tional waves  record  the  violent  explosion 
which  marked  the  creation  of  the  Universe 
over  10  billion  years  ago.  All  agree  that  Dr. 
Weber's  new  detectors  allow  scientists  to 
look  at  the  outside  world  through  a  new 
window,  with  gravitational  radiation  supple- 
menting radio  waves,  light,  and  cosmic  rays 
in  the  Information  It  provides  about  the 
Unlverre. 

Fr.7fessor  Weber  suggests  two  new  major 
step;,  'o  follow  up  his  current  observations. 
In  ^ns  he  plans  to  utilize  the  fact  that  the 
E?rth  -nd  Moon  themselves  are  elastic  bod- 
ies Wiich  will  oscillate  when  reached  by 
gravitational  waves.  With  support  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Dr.  Weber  and  his  colleagues  recently 
Improved  gravity  meters  so  that  they  can 
sense  changes  In  surface  gravity  of  one  part 
In  100  billion.  In  a  future  Apollo  raoonland- 
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Ing,  one  such  meter  is  proposed  to  be  im- 
planted on  the  lunar  suriace  allowing  Dr. 
Weber  to  use  the  earth -moon  system  as  a 
giant  coincidence  detector  with  a  240.000 
jnlle  baseline  rather  than  the  600-mlle  base- 
line of  the  present  equipment. 

Dr.  Weber  also  suggests  building  a  machine 
specially  designed  to  measure  gravitationai 
radiation  from  pulsars.  A  machine  to  do  this, 
however,  would  require  an  investment  of 
several  times  the  $150,000  spent  on  the  cur- 
rent detector  system.  Where  the  present  de- 
tector is  approximately  5'  to  6'  long,  one  to 
measure  the  same  signal  from  pulsars  would 
have  to  be  about  100'  long.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  about  the  present  appara- 
tus Is  that  the  technique  does  work  and  the 
Information  gained  from  It  can  be  extrapo- 
lated so  that  one  can  look  for  sources  that 
we  now  know  exist. 

Professor  Weber  leads  an  experimental  and 
theoretical  group  of  9  faculty  members.  2 
engineers  and  technicians,  5  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  5  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Maryland's  College  Park  cam- 
pus. The  current  experiment  has  received 
financial  support  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  University. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS  STU- 
DENTS VISIT  WITH  CONGRESS- 
MAN EDWARDS 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or   UDtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  congratulate  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  and  that  of  this 
House,  to  the  Washington  Workshops 
Foundation  for  establishing  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Congressional  Sem- 
inars, which  do  so  much  to  teach  our 
Nation's  Government  and  its  young  peo- 
ple about  one  another. 

On  June  25,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  150  high  school  students 
from  all  across  the  country  who  were 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  2  weeks 
studying  firsthand  the  U.S.  Congress. 
They  were  participating  in  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Congressional  Sem- 
inars, which  are  convening  in  classes  of 
150  from  now  through  August  14.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer,  close  to  1,000  young 
Americans  will  have  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  their  Government  in 
action. 

The  workshops  sessions  are  built 
arotmd  dally  Capitol  Hill  conversations 
with  Members  of  Congress.  Some  50 
Democratic  and  Republican  Congress- 
men and  Senators  representing  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  political  thought,  will  meet 
with  the  students.  Some  of  this  sum- 
mer's participants  include  Senators 
MusKiE,  Democrat,  of  Maine,  McGovern, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  Goldwater. 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  Hatfield,  Re- 
publican, of  Oregon,  Scott,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  McCloskey,- Re- 
publican, of  California.  Preceding  these 
sessions,  morning  campus  seminars  on 
the  legislative  process  will  be  led  by 
Washington  Workshops  Instructors  who 
are  college  and  graduate  school  govern- 
ment majors,  and  teachers  of  American 
Government. 

Additional  activities  will  Include  guest 
lectures  and  discussions  with  Cabinet 
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members  and  Oovermnent  oCDcials,  eve- 
ning panel  discussions  with  visiting  in- 
ternational students,  as  well  as  social 
events  featuring  Embassy  receptions,  a 
congressional  pages'  party,  and  concerts. 
Washington  Workshops,  a  nonprofit 
educational  foundation,  offering  the  only 
study  program  on  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
high  school  students  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, has  received  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Social  Studies  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Education  Association, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools. 

The  Washington  Workshop  students 
come  from  every  State  in  the  country — 
from  every  social  and  economic  back- 
ground. A  nimiber  of  students  art  as- 
sisted by  title  I  fimds  for  disadvantaged 
students  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  Not  all  of 
the  Washington  Workshops  students 
have  a  straight  "A"  average,  but  they  all 
do  have  strong  concern  and  commitment 
to  confront  the  challenges  that  face  our 
societar.and  Government. 

The..Questions  they  asked  me  yester- 
day and  are  asking  the  Nation  every  day 
were  filled  with  concern  and  frustra- 
tion— but  also  hope  and  dedication.  Our 
lengthy  dialog  gave  me  a  new  and  en- 
couraging insight  mto  today's  young  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  began  to 
feel  that  this  Congress  is  made  up  of 
human  beings — not  marble  and  granite. 
Most  important,  we — the  students  and 
their  elected  Government  leaders — were 
communicating,  asking  one  another  ques- 
tions about  our  society  and  its  futiure. 
This  is  a  rare  and  essential  experience 
today,  and  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  agam  commend  the 
Washmgton  Workshops  Foundation  and 
its  director,  Mr.  Leo  Tonkin^  for  the 
service  it  is  rendering  our  country,  our 
Govenunent,  and  our  young  people. 


HOUSTON  LADIES  ORGANIZE  TO 
SERVE  INTERNATIONAL  HOS- 
PITAL PATIENTS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Texas  are  fortunate  to  have  some  of 
the  finest  hospitals  in  the  land.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  Houston,  Tex.,  where 
we  have  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
fastest  developing  medical  centers  in  the 
entire  world. 

Methodist  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal. Texas  Children's  Hospital,  and  M.D. 
Anderson  Hospital  and  Tiunor  Institute 
are  hospitals  which  have  become  well 
known  to  the  people  of  our  Nation.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  and  important  medi- 
cal services  and  surgical  procedures  fur- 
nished at  these  institutions,  patients 
come  to  Houston  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  1  week,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  alone, 
received  30  foreign  patients,  none  of 
whom  could  speak  English.  Increasing 
numbers  of  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Slavs 
are  using  the  medical  center's  facilities. 

Because  of  language  difficulties,  and 
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the  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  differing 
physical  and  religious  necessities  of  for- 
eign patients,  two  very  fine  Houston  la- 
dies founded  and  organized  a  service  aux- 
iliary known  as  the  "International  Pa- 
tients Service."  These  two  ladies,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Spiller,  director  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  Mrs. 
Wyatt  Heard,  who  is  presently  chairman 
of  the  services,  have  characterized  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  as  one  to 
provide  interpreters  and  coimselors  to  as- 
sist m  the  treatment  and  handling  of 
foreign  patients.  Seventeen  languages 
are  represented  by  the  interpreters — 
Arabic,  Czechoslovakian,  CWnese.  Dutch, 
Flemish,  French.  German.  Greek.  He- 
brew. Italian.  Japanese,  Korean.  Polish. 
Filipino.  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Turkish. 

Two  articles,  one  appearing  in  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News  of  May  10.  1969,  en- 
titled "International  Patients  Service 
Narrows  Language  Gap,"  and  another 
appearing  In  the  Houston  Post  of  May  12, 
1969,  entitled  "Bridging  the  Language 
Barrier,"  by  Carol  Spencer  of  the  Post 
Women's  Staff,  explain  In  detail  the  work 
of  this  fine  organization.  With  medical 
services  In  short  supply  so  many  places  In 
the  world,  and  the  need  for  imderstand- 
ing  and  conciliation  between  nations  be- 
ing greater  than  ever  before.  It  Is  heart- 
warming indeed  to  see  such  good  deeds 
being  performed  by  these  two  compas- 
sionate ladles  and  the  organization  they 
have  founded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  May  10.  1969.  edition  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  entitled  "Interna- 
tional Patients  Service  Narrows  Lan- 
guage Gap."  and  the  article  from  the 
Houston  Post  of  May  12.  1969,  entitled 
"Bridging  the  Language  Barrier."  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VOLTTNTEERS    WITH    FOREIGN   ACCENTS BRIDG- 
ING  THE    Language    Barrier 
(By  Carol  Spencer,  Post  Women's  Staff) 
A  patient  may  come  from  across  the  world 
for  medical  treatment  In  Houston  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  speak  English. 

Through   an  Interpreter  on  the  hospital 

staff,  his  doctor  will  communicate  with  him. 

But  after  the  doctor  and  Interpreter  are 

gone,  who  then  Is  nearby  to  speak  In  his 

language? 

At  Saint  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital  he  can- 
not remain  without  acquaintances  very  long. 
Because  before  he  has  been  there  more 
than  a  day.  he  receives  a  welcome  letter  to 
Texas  Medical  Center — In  his  language.  Along 
with  his  letter  Is  a  list  of  English  sentences, 
matched  to  his  own  language.  Sentences  that 
can  help  him  get  across  what  he  may  need 
to  say. 

But  better  than  that,  there's  someone 
assured  to  be  coming  his  way — to  visit  with 
him  In  his  own  language. 

International  Patient  Service,  sponsored  by 
Saint  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
has  introduced  30  foreign  patients  In  the 
last  three  weeks  to  someone  In  Houston  who 
could  talk  their  language. 

Forty-six  volunteer  Interpreters  touching 
17  of  the  world's  languages  are  on  call  by 
the  volunteer  auxiliary  at  Saint  Luke's. 

They  may  be  an  emigrant,  someone  who 
is  world-traveled,  maybe  a  professor  or  an 
employee  on  foreign  assignment  In  Houston. 
At  the  German  consulate,  the  entire  staff 
Is  on  call. 

The  service  Is  "gratis — to  extend  the 
warmth  and  assurance  to  these  people  In  an 
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ordinary  way  .  .  .  that  we  are  their  friends 
and  we  are  interested  In  them  In  a  human 
way." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Spiller, 
director  of  the  volunteer  services  at  Saint 
Luke's.  Mrs.  Spiller,  who  chalked  up  6,000 
volunteer  hours  herself  before  Joining  the 
staff  two  years  ago,  began  organizing  the 
program  about  eight  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Wyatt 
Heard  Is  chairman  of  the  service. 

To  her  knowledge.  It  U  the  only  one  of  its 
kind — "the  only  Interpreter's  service  in  a 
hospital,  provided  and  organized  by  volun- 
teers." 

The  Increase  In  heart  surgery  In  Houston 
has  brought  an  additional  number  of  for- 
eign patients,  Mrs.  Spiller  said.  And  Saint 
Luke's  Is  recognized  as  a  research  hospital 
in  urology.  Hence,  the  need  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  increase  of  foreign  patients. 

Before  she  talks  long  about  organization, 
she  Is  Into  experiences  she  and  volunteers 
and  interpreters  have  had.  Like  the  foreign 
patient  who  had  a  handsome  scar  he  thought 
the  family  back  home  would  want  to  know 
about.  He  wanted  to  take  a  photograph  and 
told  his  interpreter.  Mrs.  Spiller  provided  a 
Polaroid-camera  from  her  office. 

Or  the  "Ukrainian  patient.  He  couldn't 
speak  English  at  all.  And  he  wasn't  friendly. 
We  didn't  seem  to  have  much  contact  with 
him." 

Then  an  interpreter  came  along.  Before 
long  "he  would  Just  wave  to  us.  The  in- 
terpreter told  him  we  were  his  friend — he 
was  able  to  Impart  to  him  the  Interest  we 
had  In  him." 

In  organizing  the  service,  Mrs.  Spiller  con- 
tacted foreign  language  departments  at  col- 
leges in  Houston  and  consulates. 

The  program,  now  going  into  its  fourth 
week,  provides  a  liaison  between  the  300  vol- 
unteers In  purple  imlforms,  the  hospital 
and  the  patient.  The  volunteers  work  In  16 
service  areas. 

Just  that  day  Mrs.  Spiller  recalled  a  Span- 
Ish  patient,  who  with  his  wife  could  not 
speak  English.  After  surgery,  he  would  be  In 
another  hospital  room.  The  wife  was  con- 
cerned and  could  not  understand  why  he 
would  not  retiUTi  to  that  room.  So  the  in- 
terpreter helped  her— by  explaining  the  rea- 
son In  her  language. 

There  are  17  languages  represented  by  in- 
terpreters— Arabic,  Czechoslovakian,  Chinese, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Greek,  He- 
brew. Italian,  Japanese.  Korean,  Polish, 
Filipino,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Turkish. 

But  there  are  still  some  languages  missing 
Uke  Danish.  Or  Bulgarian.  Or  SwahlU. 

Or  how  about  Sinhalese? 

If  you  speak  a  language  and  would  like 
to  volunteer  time  as  an  interpreter.  It's  as- 
sured at  Saint  Luke's  that  you  are  welcomed. 

International  Patiei«ts  Service  Narrows 
Langttage  Qap 

Houston.— Giuseppe  Blesl,  27,  of  Rome, 
Italy,  had  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to 
the  famed  Texas  Medical  Center  for  open 
heart  sxu-gery,  only  to  find  he  could  not  even 
ask  for  a  bedpan. 

To  compound  matters  for  the  somewhat 
frightened  man,  the  only  Interpreter  avail- 
able spoke  Spanish. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  small,  pale 
telephone  company  employe,  shared  by  In- 
creasing numbers  of  foreigners  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  grew  the  International  Patients 
Service. 

The  founders,  Mrs.  Elsie  Spiller  and  Mrs. 
Wyatt  Heard,  call  the  new  auxiliary  the  "for- 
eign service." 

In  less  than  two  weeks  It  has  grown  to  48 
persons  representing  17  languages.  College 
students,  Jaycees.  community  members  and 
even  Houston's  consular  corps — all  volun- 
teers— have  become  Involved. 

"Patients  are  coming  from  all  over  the 
world  now."  famed  heart  surgeon  Dr.  Denton 
A.  Cooley  told  the  volunteers  this  week. 
"Your  work  with  us  is  as  important  in  dis- 
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pelUng  tears  as  our  Job  in  dispelling  sick- 
ness." 

Cooley  who  speaks  English,  Spanish  and 
some  German,  said  increasing  numbers  of 
Italians,  Greeks  and  Slavs  had  made  the 
need  of  such  a  service  acute  and  challenging. 

Mrs.  Opal  Benage,  director  of  nursing 
services  at  St.  Luke's,  said,  "Their  lives  are 
usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  do  not  understand  their  physical  neces- 
sities or  their  religious  necessities. 

"They  can't  find  out  who  won  the  ball- 
game,  where  his  wallet  was  placed,  when  he 
can  go  home  and.  worst  of  all.  he  can't  even 
ask  for  a  bedpan. 

"When  one  continually  reads  about  those 
who  don't  want  to  get  Involved  ...  it  is 
heartening  to  learn  about  this  foreign 
service." 


SALUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J. 
NIEDERKORN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Mr.  William  J.  Nieder- 
kom  of  Port  Washington.  Wis.,  received 
the  very  best  kind  of  tribute  when  the 
Port  Washington  Jaycees  organized 
Niederkom  Appreciation  Day. 

What  Port  Washington  was  appreciat- 
ing is  a  most  remarkable  record  of 
philanthropy,  leadership,  and  financial 
help  to  schools,  civic  organizations  and 
his  home  community  by  Mr.  Niederkom 
who  is  now  80  years  old  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Simplicity  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  this  singularly 
appropriate  tribute  and  want  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  story  of 
Niederkom  Appreciation  Day  as  re- 
ported by  the  Port  Washington  Pilot: 

I  From  the  Port  Washington  (Wis.)  Pilot 

June  4,  1969] 
Pay  Tribute  to  Outstanding  CrnzEN, 

WM.  J.  NiESERKORN 

'Uncle  Willie  Is  The  Greatest"  said  the 
sign  on  the  Port  Washington  high  school 
stage  on  Sunday  afternoon — and  all  of  Port 
Washington  and  a  good  share  of  Ozaukee 
county  evidently  agreed — for  hundreds  of 
residents  filled  the  school  gym  to  pay  tribute 
to  Port's  outstanding  citizen,  William  J. 
'Bips"  Niederkom,  80,  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Simplicity  Manufacturing  Company.  June 
1  was  named  by  the  city  as  "Niederkom  Ap- 
preciation Day." 

The  day  was  sponsored  by  the  Port  Jay- 
cees, Joined  by  others,  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Niederkom  on  his  many  philanthropies,  gifts 
and  financial  help  to  schools,  churches,  civic 
organizations  and  the  commimity. 

The  day's  program  opened  at  1  p.m.  with 
sounding  of  the  city  fire  siren  and  ringing  of 
all  church  bells,  followed  by  a  mile-long 
parade  with  floats,  bands.  Scouts,  baton 
twirlers,  color  guard — even  a  Sr.  Citizen  king 
and  queen  in  a  buggy. 

ONLY   partial  PAYMENT 

"This,"  said  Mayor  Frank  Meyer  at  the 
program.  Is  only  partial  payment  for  his 
many  gifts  to  us  in  the  past."  He  then  pre- 
sented Mr.  Niederkom  with  a  flag  from  Lux- 
embiu-g.  the  native  country  of  his  family,  and 
a  key  to  the  city.  He  reported  Simplicity  grew 
from  10  employees  to  600  today,  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $5,500,000.  Also,  $7,000,000  has 
been  paid  to  employees  in  a  profit-sharing 
plan,  up  to  $30,000  a  man. 

Congressman   Wm.    Stelger   congratulated 
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the  Jaycees  for  having  the  foresight  to  un- 
dertake this  program,  and  recognize  Mr.  Nie- 
derkom during  his  lifetime,  and  added: 
"There  are  many  cities  that  wish  they  had  a 
man  like  Mr.  Nlederkorn." 

Judge  Charles  Larson  related  that  W.  J. 
Niederkom  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Port,  was 
a  delivery  boy  at  13,  later  was  sales  manager 
at  Turner  Mfg.  Co..  and  In  1922  borrowed 
$10,000  to  start  Simplicity  Co.  The  turning 
point  came  in  1936  when  Montgomery-Ward 
asked  his  firm  to  build  garden  tractors,  which 
were  an  immediate  success,  and  the  company 
today  is  a  major  producer  in  the  United 
States. 

ESSENTIAL  INGREDIENT 

Loyalty,  said  Assemblyman  Herbert  Scho- 
walter,  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  commu- 
nity success,  and  Uncle  Willie"  has  been  very 
loyal  to  his  conununity  of  Port  Washington. 

He  presented  a  citation  from  the  Wisconsin 
legislature,  and  Tom  Beilfuss,  master  of  cere- 
monies, re.td  congratulations  from  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  Gov.  Warren  Knowles. 

Albums,  plaques,  books,  a  clock,  silver  bowl 
and  other  gifts  were  presented  to  Niederkom 
by  St.  Peter's  Men's  club,  port  Jaycees,  Port 
high  school,  Thomas  Jefferson  school,  St. 
Mary's  school,  St.  Peter's  school,  Dunwiddle 
school,  Lincoln  school,  Kiwanls  club,  St.  Al- 
phonsus  hospital.  Holy  Name  society.  Port 
Business  Women's  club,  Ozaukee  County  Hls- 
torlcaJ  Society.  Senior  Citizens.  Port  Woman's 
club.  Rotary  club.  Knights  of  Columbus,  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  Port  Assn.  of  Commerce,  Union 
Local  1430,  Simplicity  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Library  Board,  Red  Cross  Blood  Bank,  Badger 
Outerwear,  eight  Port  Washington  churches. 

standing  OVATION 

After  a  standing  ovation,  the  guest  of  honor 
replied:  "I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Port  Jay- 
cees for  suggesting  a  Wm.  J.  Nlederkorn  Day, 
and  for  the  city's  proclamation.  It  was  a 
magnlflcent  parade  and  a  fine  program.  My 
sincere  thanks  for  all  these  gifts  from  the 
community.  You  cannot  live  as  long  as  I  have 
in  Port  Washington  without  having  made 
many  fine  friends,  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  of 
them  for  this  tribute. 

"I  have  not  labored  these  many  years  just 
for  profit  or  glory,  but  to  do  something  for 
my  fellow-man.  I  hope  some  young  man  of 
the  future  can  stand  In  the  place  I  am  today. 
I  urge  all  young  people  to  help  their  com- 
munity, and  again,  my  sincere  thanks  to  all." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner  for  about 
200  relatives,  members  of  the  city  council. 
Simplicity  officials,  clergymen  and  others  at 
Smith  Bros.  Fish  Shanty. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  from 
the  Supreme  Court  prompts  me  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  admiration  to  a  man 
whose  wisdom  and  far-reaching  deci- 
sions during  the  length  of  his  steward- 
ship of  the  Court  have  deeply  affected 
every  American  life. 

His  tenure  has  been  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  productive  in  enlarging 
our  constitutional  law.  Always  guided  by 
his  conscience,  his  deep  sense  of  justice, 
and  his  humanity,  he  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  turbulent  time  with  deci- 
sions of  history -shaping  importance. 
School  desegregation,  equal  rights,  the 
right  of  privacy,  the  family  on  welfare, 
the  Negro  are  but  a  few  areas  where  his 
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powerful  judgments  will  have  lasting 
influence. 

He  ruled  with  dignity,  above  partisan- 
ship, and  faced  criticism  with  equamm- 
ity.  He  is  a  man  who.  as  Chief  Justice  and 
as  human  being,  commanded  our  respect. 

Now  that  he  has  stepped  down  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  may  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  positive  accom- 
plishments of  a  professional  life  nobly 
fulfilled,  knowing  that  his  fellow  men 
are  grateful  for  the  wisdom  and  im- 
partiality that  guided  his  steps.  His  de- 
parture leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  loss. 


WILLIAM  S.  MOLE— CONCERNED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  and  other  national  leaders  are 
emphasizing  the  need  for  responsible  and 
talented  citizens  to  become  active  in 
voluntary  efforts  to  assist  those  of  our  so- 
ciety in  need  of  assistance. 

A  significant  case  of  a  concerned  citi- 
zen who  has  been  following  this  practice 
for  many  years  is  Mr.  William  S.  Mole 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  His  most  recent  effort 
was  recently  described  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  submit  this  example  of  a  con- 
cerned citizen  and  his  leadership  for  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Deseret  News,  June  24,  1969 1 

Drugs:    "We   Must  Take   Action   Now" 
(By   Joseph   Liuidstrom) 

"When  the  house  Is  on  fire — you  do  some- 
thing. You  put  it  out. 

LlkerUng  the  current  drug  abuse  problem 
among  youth  in  Utah  to  the  "house  on  fire," 
William  S.  Mole  is  concerned  that  something  " 
be  done.  "Now!" 

As  chairman  of  the  governor's  Adusory 
Committee  on  Drug  Abuse,  Mole  has  used 
this  phrase  over  and  over  again  in  public 
hearings  and  committee  meetings  held  for 
the  past  three  months. 

"Our  wonderful  youth  ( he  is  the  father  of 
three  sons)  needs  to  be  protected  against 
this  vicious,  insidious  threat  to  their  lives, 
and  we  need  to  take  action  now."  he  de- 
clared today. 

The  public  testimony — expert  and  other- 
wise— has  largely  been  gathered.  The  gover- 
nor's committee  now  will  digest  and  assimi- 
late the  voliunlnous  stack  of  information 
gathered  and  presented.  Out  of  the  material 
will  come  a  study  report. 

"And  that  report  will  have  recommend  »- 
tions  for  action,  you  can  bet  on  that,"  Mole 
said. 

Now  that  the  public  phase  of  the  work  is 
about  completed,  the  chairman  expressed 
satisfaction  at  results  accomplished. 

"We  are  getting  wholehearted  support  from 
all  over  the  state.  Concern  on  the  part  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  especially  leglslalors, 
is  growing.  I  feel  we  are  making  progress,"  he 
said. 

Mole's  blue  eyes  sparkle  as  he  talks  about 
the  drug  abuse  problem.  The  sparkle  Is  not 
a  one  of  Joy,  but  almost  of  anger.  His  lan- 
guage concerning  drug  pushers  Is  sharp  and 
brutal. 

But  after  three  months  of  hearings  and 
study,  he  says,  "I  am  hopeful  we  can  hold  the 
tide  until  the  Legislature  can  meet  and  take 
action.  I  am  also  greatly  encouraged  at  the 
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Interest  members  of  the  Legislature  are  be- 
ginning to  take  in  this  problem." 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mole  described  that  In- 
terest—or  seeming  lack  of  It — aa  "ridiculous," 
when  after  several  weeks  of  hearings,  few 
legislators  had  bothered  to  attend,  despite  re- 
peated personal  Invitations  to  many  of  them. 

A  retired  business  executive  (Western  Qyp- 
s\im,  Bestwall  Oy;)eum),  Mole's  Involvement 
in  the  advisory  committee's  work  has  been 
total.  He  has  attended  nearly  every  subcom- 
mittee hearing,  conducts  each  of  the  general 
committee  meetings,  and  goes  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  to  learn  from  anyone  who  can  ad- 
vise him  about  drugs. 

BUST  BrrnuncENT 

"I'm  busier  now  that  I  am  retired  than  I 
ever  was  while  working,"  he  smiles,  his  cheeks 
glowing.  "But  the  overall-support  the  public 
is  beginning  to  give  thlA  problem  is  most  en- 
couraging," he  adds. 

Mole's  interest  in  youth  is  bom  of  bis  own 
youth:  he  was  a  varsity  letterman  halfback 
on  Northwestern  University's  football  team, 
and  he  helped  organize  a  Little  League  foot- 
ball team  at  St.  Ambrose  Parish  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  here  in  Utah  that  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  league  now  playing  statewide. 

EFKIUIENT    WORK 

Ik^da's  supervision  of  the  committee's  work 
has  been  open — but  tight.  The  subcommittees 
^have  functioned  under  subchalrmen — but 
theif  schedules  have  been  blocked  out  on  a 
production  line  schedule  that  would  make  an 
efficiency  expert  proud. 

Transcripts  of  all  the  hearings  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  this  week.  Bach  subcom- 
mittee will  review  its  materials,  and  make 
rough  drafts.  The  rough  drafts  will  be  stud- 
led,  and  second  drafts  will  be  made.  These 
will  be  reviewed,  and  a  final  draft  of  all  sub- 
committee reports,  compiled  into  a  single 
report  will  be  ready — ^hopefully  by  Sept.  1, 
"to  meet  the  governor's  requests  when  he 
first  appointed  the  committee,"  Mole  ex- 
plained. 

The  final  report  will  include  eight  sections 
dealing  with  drug  abuse;  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse,  extent,  drug  traffic,  statutes,  enforce- 
ment, education,  rehabilitation,  and  com- 
munity involvement. 

PINAI.   REPORT 

"Each  section  will  contain  recommenda- 
tions to  the  governor  on  the  problems  as  we 
have  found  them,"  Mole  said. 

"We  are  up  against  a  serious  deadline  to 
meet  the  governor's  time  limit,  but  I  am  con- 
fident, that  with  the  support  we  have  gotten 
from  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  materials  we  have,  we  will  get  the  Job 
done,"  he  added. 

"We  have  to.  The  house  Is  on  fire,"  he  said 
again.  i 


EDUCATION  NEGOTIATIONS  ACT 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  Federal 
Professional  Negotiations  Act  for  Pub- 
lic Education.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  an  agency  will  be  established  in  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  known  as  the  Professional 
Employees  Relations  Commission.  This 
Commission  will  be  available  to  mediate 
disputes  between  organizations  of  teach- 
ers within  the  school  systems  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides recourse  to  the  Commission  in 
those  rare  instances  when  either  the 
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school  board  or  an  educational  em- 
ployees organization  refuses  to  negotiate 
with  the  other  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  issue  has  two  sides. 
If  the  position  of  one  or  the  other  parties 
to  a  dispute  is  ignored,  disruption  re- 
sults. Teacher  strikes  have  occurred  in 
some  200  communities  in  the  last  year. 
The  resulting  disruption  of  classes  is 
traumatic  to  cliildren,  pcu^nts,  and 
teachers  themselves.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  which 
teachers  and  school  boards  have  re- 
course for  settling  these  disagreements 
before  the  situation  deteriorates  into  a 
strike  situation.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
several  States  already  have  enacted  pro- 
fessional education  negotiation  laws  and 
provides  that  these  will  be  honored  by 
the  Federal  act. 


June  30,  1969 


CPL.  WILLIAM  HENRY  METCALP  OP 
THE  16TH  HIGHLAND  BATTALION 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  MAINS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bay- 
side  Cemetery,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  final  resting 
place  for  one  of  the  only  two  Americans 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  highest 
decoration  for  valor  under  the  British 
flag,  in  World  War  I.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  veteran,  Cpl.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Metcalf  of  the  16th  Highland 
Battalion. 

Bill  Metcalf  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Waite  Tovmship  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
When  he  was  16  years  old,  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  instigated  in  many  young  men 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War, 
led  him  to  go  soldiering.  In  view  of  his 
age,  he  went  to  Canada  to  enlist,  reveal- 
ing his  plans  to  no  one.  When  his  mother 
became  aware  of  his  action,  she  appealed 
to  Government  ofQcials  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  her  command  to  have  him  sent 
back  home.  They  finally  caught  up  with 
him  when  his  raiment  arrived  in  Eng- 
land. I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  hu- 
morous account  of  that  experience: 

U.S.  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page  was  at  the 
dock  and  questioned  me  to  see  if  I  was  the 
Metcalf  all  the  lett^^  had  been  written  about. 
But  I  told  him  I  wasn't  the  man,  that  I  was 
from  St.  David  Ridge,  a  UtUe  farming  town 
outside  of  St.  Stephen.  The  Colonel  backed 
me  up,  so  there  was  nothing  be  could  do 
about  It. 

The  action  which  won  Corporal  Met- 
calf the  Victoria  Cross  took  place  on  the 
2d  of  September  in  1918,  during  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Arras.  His  citation  for  this 
medal,  the  most  coveted  honor  among 
men  fighting  for  the  British  Empire, 
reads  as  follows: 

For  most  conspicuous  bravery.  Initiative 
and  devotion  to  duty  in  attack,  when,  the 
right  Sank  of  the  Battalion  being  held  up,  he 
(Corporal  Metcalf)  realized  the  situation 
and  rushed  forward  under  Intense  machine- 
gun  fire  to  a  passing  Tank  on  the  left.  With 
his  signal  flag  he  walked  in  front  of  the 
Tank,  directing  it  along  the  trench  In  a 
perfect  hail  of  bullets  and  bombs.  The  ma- 
chine-guns strong  points  were  overcome, 
and  very  heavy  casualties  were  inflicted  on 


the  enemy,  and  a  very  critical  situation  was 
relieved. 

Later,  although  woiinded,  he  continued 
to  advance  until  ordered  to  get  into  a  shell- 
hole  and  have  bis  wounds  dressed. 

His  valotir  throughout  was  of  the  highest 
standard. 

In  addition  to  the  Victoria  Cross,  Cor- 
poral Metcalf  was  also  the  recipient  of 
the  Military  Medal.  His  Military  Medal 
Deed  of  Action  Award  reads: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty  near  Courcelette  on  October  7,  8,  9, 
1916.  On  the  night  of  October  7,  word  was 
brought  to  Battalion  Headquarters  that  a 
man  was  lying  in  a  trench  some  distance 
away,  bleeding  to  death.  This  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  a  signaller,  volunteered  to  go 
and  bind  up  his  wounds,  which  he  did,  al- 
though the  trench  was  under  terrlflc  shell 
fire  and  be  was  in  great  peril.  During  the 
next  two  days  he  repeatedly  went  over  the 
heavily  shelled  area  and  repaired  broken 
wires,  thus  keeping  up  communication  with 
Brigade,  which  was  of  immense  value  to  the 
situation.  During  twenty  months  service  in 
the  field  his  conduct  has  been  one  of  uni- 
form bravery  and  cheerful  devotion  to  duty. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  Bill  Metcalf 
settled  in  Eastport,  Maine.  His  body  now 
lies  where  he  had  always  wanted  to  be 
buried,  in  a  beautiful  spot  overlooking 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  It  is 
fitting  that  crossed  flags,  emblems  of 
his  own  country  and  the  one  imder  which 
he  served,  should  be  placed  on  his  grave. 
It  is  here  that  the  friendship  and  unity 
of  the  two  great  coimtries  are  maintained 
by  a  constant  vigilance  of  peace. 


FULFILLING  THE  PLEDGE  TO 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— FULL 
FUNDING  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  90-576 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  ORXGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  Congress  has  increasingly 
reflected  the  knowledge  that  Federal 
support  of  education  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment. Last  fall  Congress  demonstrated 
its  awareness  that  Investing  in  vocation- 
al-technical education  could  yield  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  return  to  the  Nation. 
The  1968  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments, Public  Law  90-576,  represent  a 
signLflcant  step  toward  pledging  to  vo- 
cational education  the  Federal  support 
which  it  deserves. 

But  the  passage  of  the  authorization 
bill  is  no  more  than  a  first  step.  In  order 
to  fulfill  the  promises  extended  by  the 
1968  amendments,  the  91st  Congress 
must  take  the  second  step  and  approve 
full  appropriations  for  this  act.  Failure 
to  fund  Public  Law  90-576  adequately 
will  in  fact  be  a  step  backward,  leaving 
vocational  education  in  a  worse  financial 
position  than  it  was  before  the  passage 
of  the  amendments. 

This  seeming  paradox  can  be  readily 
explained  by  a  close  study  of  Public  Law 
90-576.  First  of  all,  the  law  authorizes 
an  amount  which  is  more  than  double 
what  the  Federal  Government  invests  in 
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vocational  education.  To  be  more  precise, 
the  authorization  for  all  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  current  1969  fiscal 
year  is  $260  million.  The  amendments, 
which  cover  all  of  these  vocational  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, authorize  a  total  of  $542,100,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  amounts  which 
increase  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  1972. 

This  substantially  increased  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  to  begin  funding  of  the 
new  directions  opened  up  by  the  1968 
amendments,  as  well  as  to  continue 
funding  of  presently  operating  voca- 
tional programs.  In  order  to  assist  the 
updating  of  vocational  education 
throughout  the  country.  Public  Law  90- 
576  stipulates  that  a  definite  percentage 
of  each  State's  total  allocation  be  spent 
on  vocational  programs  designed  to  serve 
three  specific  categories  of  students.  A 
State  must  allot  15  percent  for  academic- 
ally and  socioeconomically  disadvantaged 
persons,  15  percent  for  postsecondary 
persons,  and  10  percent  for  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons.  Dr.  Grant 
Venn,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Adult, 
Vocational,  and  Library  Programs  in  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education,  has  commented  on 
these  specifications. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  legislation  requires 
the  earmarklngs  of  a  substantial  proportion 
of  funds  for  special  purposes.  But  note  that 
these  are  'people'  categories,  not  occupational 
groupings  ...  I  believe  that  the  emphasis  in 
the  new  legislation  upon  people's  needs.  In- 
stead of  the  categories  which  are  essentially 
occupational,  will  enable  us  to  move  more 
quickly  in  the  development  of  programs  to 
serve  those  whose  opportunities  for  good  oc- 
cupational training  has  been  limited. 

Basically  I  do  not  dispute  Dr.  Venn's 
assessment;  these  earmarklngs  are  de- 
sirable in  directing  funds  to  previously 
neglected  segments  of  the  vocational 
student  population.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  sacrifice  currently  operating 
programs  which  have  been  effective  and 
successful  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
funds. 

Let  us  examine  specifically  how  pres- 
ently operating  programs  may  have  to 
be  set  aside  while  new  directions  are 
de\eloped.  If  Congress  maintains  1970 
vocational  education  appropriations  at 
approximately  the  current  level,  any 
given  State  would  be  likely  to  receive 
about  the  same  allotment  for  fiscal  year 
1970  as  it  received  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
From  this  same  amount  of  money,  the 
State  would  have  to  earmark  at  least 
40  percent  to  fimd  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  postsecondary.  and 
handicapped  vocational  programs.  The 
.State  would  then  be  left  with  about  60 
percent  of  the  1969  amount  to  spend  on 
continuing  programs. 

As  the  State's  allotment  of  Federal 
funds  was  disbursed  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts, this  effect  would  be  magnified  for 
those  cities  and  towns  which  did  not 
meet  the  qualifications  necessary  to  es- 
tablish disadvanUiged,  postsecondary,  or 
handicapped  programs.  Certainly  many 
schools  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Oregon 
would  receive  substantially  less  Federal 
money  than  they  did  in  1969.  But  we 
would  not  by  any  means  be  alone;  this 
funding  situation  would  be  repeated  in 
school  districts  throughout  the  Nation. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  if  we 
do  not  fund  the  1968  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  adequately,  then  we 
ourselves  will  fall  to  convey  the  Intent 
of  Congress  in  passing  this  legislation. 
Those  of  us  who  oosponsored  the  bill  and 
worked  with  it.  both  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  on  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  intended  to  increase 
overall  Federal  support  of  vocational 
education  and  also  open  up  new  direc- 
tions which  had  previously  been  over- 
looked. Surely  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  reduce  support  of  vocational 
education,  in  small  towns  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

This  spring  the  head  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics dei>artment  at  Lane  Community 
College  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Belden,  wrote  me  to  urge  my  support 
of  full  funding  for  the  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments.  I  believe  the  following 
excerpt  from  her  letter  eloquently  ex- 
presses the  need  for  generous  appropri- 
ations for  tills  law. 

Across  the  country,  vocational  educators 
are  poised,  ready  with  creative.  Innovative 
programs  designed  to  help  those  who  need 
help  to  prepare  for  employment  and  those 
who  need  help  to  raise  the  level  of  ejtistence 
to  meeningful  participation  In  the  life  of 
their  communities  and  the  nation.  Such  pro- 
grams require  funds — the  total  funds  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Vocational  educators  have  been  frus- 
trated in  the  past  by  the  meager  fimds 
they  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  low  status  which  this 
funding  level  indicated.  Clearly  Congress 
raised  their  hopes  by  passing  Public  Law 
90-576.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  failing 
to  approve  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  vocational  educational  amendments 
will  do  grave  injury  to  the  hopes  of  voca- 
tional educators  throughout  the  country. 
And  far  more  importantly,  this  failure 
will  do  grave  injury  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  throughout  the  Nation  who  so 
badly  need  tl.e  high  quality  vocational 
education  which  these  amendments  can 
help  supply  to  them. 
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that  the  stolen  property  would  have  been 
quickly  removed  from  the  premises. 

Although  I  recognize  that  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  priv«w:y  of  the  homes 
of  our  citizens,  it  seems  to  me  that  only 
a  strained  construction  of  the  fourth 
amendment  would  make  it  applicable  in 
a  case  of  this  sort.  Clearly,  the  fact  that 
the  police  had  a  right  to  make  an  arrest 
in  tills  case  abrogates  any  claim  which 
the  criminal  might  have  to  protection 
from  a  search  of  the  premises.  As  a  result. 
I  endorse  the  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Evening  News  and  would  like  to 
include  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  It 
follows: 

Unreasonable? 
Picture,  If  you  will,  this  situation:  Police 
have  Just  cornered.  In  the  living  room  of 
his  home,  a  man  pointed  out  to  them  as  a 
fleeing  bank  robber.  The  police  search  him 
and  the  room,  looking  for  the  gun  that  cut 
down  the  bank  manager  and  the  loot,  evi- 
dence needed  to  buttress  their  case. 

The  police  find  nothing  in  their  search  of 
the  suspect  or  the  room  in  which  he  is 
standing.  Do  they  then  press  on  through  the 
rest  of  the  house?  On  the  contrary,  they  halt 
at  this  point,  while  one  of  their  number  goes 
down  to  poUce  headquarters,  has  an  affidavit 
drawn  up  describing  the  premises  to  be 
searched  and  the  evidence  sought  and  then 
proceeds  to  County  Court  to  present  a  p>e- 
tltlon  for  Issuance  of  a  search  warrant. 

By  the  time  the  policeman  gets  back  to 
the  house  with  his  warrant,  a  member  of  the 
felon's  household  has,  of  course,  disposed  of 
the  incriminating  evidence. 

Far-fetched?  On  the  contrary,  this  rigama- 
role  has  been  conjured  up  by  a  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  ruling. 

The  high  court  rxUed  that  police,  who  do 
have  a  right  to  conduct  a  search  incident 
to  a  valid  arrest,  must  nevertheless  limit 
that  search  to  the  suspect's  Immediate  sur- 
roundings. In  the  case  at  bar,  police  In  Cali- 
fornia had  arrested  a  man  validly  In  his 
home  and  then  proceeded  to  search  it  and 
his  garage.  The  court  overturned  the  defend- 
ant's burglary  conviction  because  the  police 
went  beyond  his  Immediate  surroundings. 
The  ruling  seems  all  the  more  absurd  since 
the  search  of  the  premises  tincovered  evi- 
dence that  pointed  to  the  man's  grillt. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  Constitution's 
assurance  that  only  "unreasonable"  searches 
and  seizures  are  to  be  outlawed? 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  THE 
FOURTH  AMENDMENT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OF   NFW   JERSEY 


T^  OMNIBUS   CIVIL  RIGHTS   ACT 
OF  1969 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25, 
1969,  the  Newark  Evening  News  carried 
an  editorial  commenting  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision  in  Chimel  against 
California.  I  believe  that  tliis  editorial 
liighlights  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  local  police  officials  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  known 
criminals. 

In  the  Chimel  case,  there  was  a  per- 
fectly valid  arrest.  As  an  incident  to  the 
arrest,  the  police,  in  my  view,  properly 
conducted  a  search  of  the  criminal's 
home  and  recovered  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  which  the  criminal 
had  stolen.  Had  the  search  not  been  con- 
ducted at  that  time,  there  is  no  doubt 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Omnibus 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1969,  wliich  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
guaranteed  by  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments. 

I  am  pleased  once  again  to  be  part  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  enact  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. This  bill,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Hart.  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy, and  others,  as  well  as  Members  of 
tills  House,  will  do  much  to  promote  equal 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  bill  contains  four  basic  provisions. 
Title  I  provides  litigants  in  State  courts 
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the  same  guarantees  which  liUgants  in 
Federal  courts  now  receive  under  the 
Federal  Jury  Selection  Act  of  1968.  Un- 
der tWs  act.  a  person  being  tried  is  guar- 
anteed that  his  Jury  will  be  selected  wlth- 
our  discrimination  based  on  race,  creed 
color,  sex.  national  origin,  or  economic 
status.  In  other  words,  he  is  guaranteed 
?L!t  ^yy  selected  from  a  true  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  a  Jury  of  his 

,«?*****<*  commentary  tliat  todav 
100  years  after  the  passage  of  the  14to 
amendment,  hardly  a  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  passes  without  the  re- 
versal of  a  State  court  decision  on  dis- 
crimination in  Jury  selection.  In  1966 
alone,  there  were  26  such  cases  Pas- 
sage of  tiUe  I  will  do  much  to  initiate 

m2fH^''*'^'V'^c/^^°™  ^  <*e  selection 
methods  of  State  Juries  In  a  manner 
which  is  designed  to  induce  rather  than 
to  coerce  States  into  initiating  needed 
change  themselves.  neeaea 

onT!^^!  n  gives  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  authority  to  is- 
sue cease-and-desist  orders  which  could 
be  sodicially  enforced,  and  thus  greatly 
increases  the  Commission's  efifective- 
<«^/k  "f  negotiations  with  those  brealc- 
tag  the  law.  It  has  often  been  shown 
that  such  authority  need  not  be  fre- 
SSJ"^''  because  its  mere  existence 
fu^.L^"^^^^-  ^"  agency's  chances  of 
successful  negotiation  with  those  guilty 
of  breaking  the  law.  ^ 

in^%^  *i°"^^  progress  has  been  made, 
lob  discrimination  is  still  widespread 
The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhites. 

nLff^'^P'^-  ''  ^°"b'e  t^at  of  the  na^ 
tional  average.  While  this  provision  will 
not  provide  a  total  solution  to  the  prob- 
;!^w  ^f  ^  necessary  part  of  anv  plan 
seeking  to  alleviate  this  problem.  If  the 
nfa°n°'?i'^^"^  disadvantaged,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  are  to  have  any  faith 

nnff'^'".!^'^'"^"^  *b°"'  e'lual  oppor- 
tunity, then  we  must  support  our  policy 

prolSon''^  ^-ith  adequate  enforcement 

th^t^M^^'  '"  ^^^^'  P^^ed  legislation 
that  would  have  accomplished  the  pur- 

^\°^J^'^  ""^-  authority  to  issue 
cea^e-and-desist  orders,  but  no  action 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  on  this  Reid- 
Roosevelt  bill.  Again  this  yeai-.  my  col- 
l?f'V^J''°'"  C:alifornia  -Mr.  Hawkins) 
^?  .  J?r^  authored  new  legislation  to 
put  teeth  m  the  EEOC.  Whether  sepa- 
rate  or  part  of  an  omnibus  bill  the 
passage  of  this  measu.e  is  vital,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  adm!nistrati-^n  will 
give  it  strong  support. 
.  Title  n  of  my  bill  repeals  the  provi- 

U^Hill^T.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^«t  Congress  in 
hmiting  future  aooropriations  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  the  1968 
level.  This  provision  prevent-;  annual 
congressional  consideration  of  Ccmmis- 
slon  needs  and,  in  effect,  fo-ces  the  Com- 
mission to  curtail  its  activities  with  each 
Government-wide  pay  inc  ease  or  in- 
crease m  the  cost  of  living. 

-The  Commission  must  not  be  treated 
JLT«^-f  if ^.^^^'^^^e  manner.  Created  by 
?..^^"  S^^"  ^'^^^  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  valuable  institution  In 
advancing  civil  rights.  Its  factfinding 
and  sound  recommendations  have  aided 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
have  helped  to  alert  public  opinion  to 
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the  need  for  social  change.  So  that  the 
commission  may  continue  to  play  an 
active  role,  this  discriminatory  provision 
should  be  eliminated  and  the  Congress 
should  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  on  a  regular  basis 

Finally  tiUe  IV  of  this  bill'  extends 
i^i^^  additional  5  years  those  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which 
suspend  discriminatory  literacy  tests  and 
other  tests  and.  devices"  in  the  seven 
States  to  which  the  act  applies.  Unless 
Congress  acts  on  this  measure,  these 
States  will  be  free  to  reimpose  their  re- 
f^n'^^1  ^'^^^^  practices  in  August  of 
1970.  when  they  are  no  longer  required 

!?f;,  */w"\®f'^  '^°^^  requirements  with 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  a  Federal 
court. 

foJi^®  ^?^^  ^^  ^as  worked  well  In  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  many  who  had  been 
denied  the  franchise.  According  to  the 

^°^Ai«^^o'v,?P°'^  °^  ^^e  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  1,280,000  Negroes  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  the  11  Southern  States 
between  passage  of  the  1965  act  and  the 

fr^l°^  ^^^^-  ^'  *  result,  several  hun! 
dred  Negroes  have  been  elected  to  State 
^T^  ^Pu  ?»^icipal  offices  throughout 
the  South.  In  addition.  Southern  Ne- 
m,°r^l  participated  in  unprecedented 
numbers  m  presidential  party  conven- 

SoUfrt^n  .^°5  ^^^  P^^y  positions.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  there  is  any  lessening 

m»r,^!  ^.^^'■^^  Government's  commit- 
ment to  the  prmciples  of  this  act  or  in 
Its  efforts  to  secure  full  enfranchisement 
for  Negroes  m  those  States  which  have 
most  consistently  denied  black  men  and 
women  the  right  to  vote 

th^'*.h!''«^^^'  ^  '^"'^  ^^  ^  essential 
S^i  SIh^°T.^/  "P°"  *he  Omnibus 
SSbSfate.^*^*  °'  ''''  "*  '^^  -^"^ 
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MAINE  LEGISLATURE  PETITION 
FOR  CURTAILMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Represent- 
ative Philip  L.  Jutras.  of  Maine's  104th 
Legislature  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 

^^  ^v?°J^^  °^  ^  j°"^'  resolution  request- 
ing that  prompt  and  effective  action  be 
taken  to  relieve  our  Nation's  footwear 
manufacturers  from  the  rising  tide  of 
foreign  footwear  imports. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  have  been 
working  with  Representatives  James 
Burke  and  the  late  William  Bates  in 
gathering  the  signatures  of  the  more 
than  300  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
joined  m  petitioning  the  President  to 
f^Kf.^!-"^!^  negotiations  which  would  es- 
tablish limits  upon  foreign  footwear  im- 
ports, which  if  unchecked  could  well  take 
up  50  percent  of  our  domestic  market  by 
the  middle  of  the  coming  decade 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  who  have  indicated  their 
awareness  of  this  threat  to  our  footwear 
Industry,  which  is  located  in  many  small 
towns  where  other  forms  of  employment 


are  not  generaUy  available  should  the 
local  shoe  factory  be  forced,  due  to  im 
port  competition,  to  close  down.  Therp 
have  already  been  seven  such  closings  in 
New  England  in  recent  months  • 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  a 
veij  real  problem  to  residents  of  Maine 
and  the  rest  of  New  England.  I  would 
like  to  point  to  the  action  of  Maine's 
legislature  in  petitioning  for  curtaUment 
of  footwear  imports.  Two  of  the  seven 
shoe  factories  to  have  closed  due  to  im- 
ports are  located  in  Maine.   As   time 
passes  without  national  action,  two  ad. 
ditional  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
area  of  Sanford.  Maine,  may  have  to 
close  their  operations.  I  am,  therefore 
entering  the  Maine  Legislature's  Joint 
resolution  into  the  Record  as  addlUonal 
and  compelling  evidence  of  the  need 
for  footwear  import  quota  agreements  or 
legislation: 

Joint  RESOLxmoN  by  the  Leoislatuhe 
(Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Honor- 
able  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.   the  Honorable  George  P.   Shultz 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Maine  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  curtail  the  crlppline 
flow  of  foreign  footwear  Imports) 
We.    your   Memorialists,    the    Senate    and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State  of 
Maine  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Legis- 
latlve  Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  Honorable  Maurice 
H.  Stans.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  George  P 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Maine 
Congressional  Delegation,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  production  and  Importation 
of  foreign  footwear  has  become  a  decisive 
threat  to  the  shoe  Industry  In  the  Sanford- 
Sprlngvale  area:  and 

Whereas  a  petition  Is  being  prepared  on 
the  national  level  for  presidential  presenta- 
tion as  an  Initial  step  toward  curtailment  of 
this  hazard  to  the  leather  and  vinyl  footwear 
Industries  In  Maine;  and 

Whereas  seven  New  England  shoe  factories 
have  already  found  it  necessary  to  close  in 
the  past  six  months,  due  to  the  Increasing 
percentage  of  Imported  leather;  and 

Whereas  a  strong  possibility  exists  that 
two  manufacturing  Industries  located  in 
the  area  of  Sanford  and  Sprlngvale  will  also 
close  their  operations  in  the  near  future 
depriving  some  500  workers  of  their  major 
source  of  Income  and  employment-  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  promptly  curtail  the  Importation 
of  foreign  footwear  and  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  our  domestic  Industry  and  its 
work  force;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State' 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Maine  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  CHANGING  ORDER:  THE  CITY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  problems  we  are  having 
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in  our  cities.  Many  people  believe  we  are 
packing  too  many  people  into  them,  peo- 
ple who  are  unsuited  for  city  living,  who 
are  untrained  for  the  specialized  employ- 
ment opportunity  the  city  has  to  offer. 

Recognizing  the  plight  of  the  cities,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  millions 
of  dollars  on  renewal  projects,  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  programs,  but  the 
problems  remain. 

About  one-third  of  our  people  live  in 
the  largest  cities.  Another  third  live  in 
the  suburbs  and  the  remaining  third  are 
in  the  countryside.  But  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  go  to  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  that  have  the  specialized  personnel 
to  make  the  plans  and  applications  for 
the  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  been  urging  that  we  must 
reverse  the  migration  of  the  countiyside 
people  to  the  cities.  The  countryside,  the 
most  ideal  place  to  live,  must  also  be 
made  a  good  place  to  earn. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  something 
is  being  done  in  this  respect. 

For  the  past  year,  a  study  has  been  in 
progress  at  St.  John's  University  at  Col- 
legeville  in  our  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict on  'miciocities,"  those  coimtrj'side 
centers  of  10.000  to  25,000  population. 

Head  of  the  study  is  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Henry,  chairman  of  the  government  de- 
Iiartment  at  St.  John's  and  himself  the 
mayor  of  a  "microcity,"  St.  Cloud. 

The  center  for  the  study  of  local  gov- 
ernment at  St.  John's  exists  on  the  prem- 
ise that  "decentralization  is  feasible." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
reading  and  possibly  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  countryside,  the  fourth 
of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Henry,  "The 
Future  of  the  Small  Community,"  which 
is  printed  herewith: 

The  Future  of  the  Small  CoMMUNrry 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment at  St.  John's  University  exists  on 
the  premise  that  "decentralization  Is  feasi- 
ble.' It  is  doubtful  whether  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son would  have  said  It  like  that  but  the 
intent  Is  the  same:  graceful  living. 

Originally  funded  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's $182,000  grant  two  years  ago.  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Local  Government  on 
the  St.  John's  campus  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  and  determine  a  healthy  future 
for  the  mlcro-clty  (population  10,000-50,000). 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Henr>',  chairman  of  the 
government  department  at  St.  John's  along 
with  approximately  a  dozen  assistants,  are 
presently  conducting  attltudlnal  surveys  and 
preparing  monographs  on  research  and  con- 
ferences. 

Dr.  Henry,  also  the  mayor  of  one  of  the 
micro-cities  being  studied  by  the  center,  St. 
Cloud,  spoke  at  St.  John's  on  March  24,  1969. 
on  "The  Future  of  the  Small  Community." 

The  lecture  was  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
six  on  "Church  and  Community— Non- 
metropolitan  America  In  Transition."  spon- 
sored by  The  Office  of  Pastoral  Studies  at  St. 
John's.  A  condensed  version  of  that  leisure  Is 
reprinted  here. 

We  have  the  mission  of  taking  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  potential  of  the  small  community, 
roughly  those  between  10.000  and  50,000  in 
size.  Perhaps,  somewhat  arbitrarily  I  am  des- 
ignating cities  of  this  size  as  "micro  cities" 
and  those  of  less  than  10.000  "minl-cltles". 
Surprisingly,  over  75  million  Americans  stlU 
live  outside  the  major  urban  complexes  to- 
day. Ten  million  or  less  still  live  on  farms, 
the  others  in  cities  of  a  few  htindred  to 
50,000.  The  population  is  divided  today  about 
Vi  in  ten  cities;  Vi  suburbans;  Vi  outside 
metropolitan  areas  of  50.000  up.  The  great 
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bulk  of  all  U.S.  cities,  16.800  of  them,  are  In 
the  micro  and  mini-size  category — 0  to  60,000. 
It  is  the  larger  cities  in  these  two  size  groups 
that  seem  capable  of  becoming  growth  cen- 
ters m  the  federal  system. 

My  thesis  holds  that  national  interest  re- 
quires a  reversal  of  the  population  drift  to 
the  large  city.  Whether  this  can  be  or  should 
be  fostered  by  positive  public  policy  Is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  public  issue.  There 
are  certain  developments  which  suggest  an 
affirmative  answer.  These  Involve  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  the  big  city  including  civil 
disorders  and  the  increasing  diseconomies 
of  scale  for  living  and  working  there.  The 
answer  to  repopulatlng  the  countryside  re- 
volves to  a  large  degree  about  the  creation 
of  viable  centers  of  Job  creation,  shopping 
variety,  educational  and  cultural  amenities, 
governmental  institutions,  and  medical  and 
entertaiiunent  facilities.  Such  centers  can  be- 
come "mother  cities."  a  modern  parallel  to 
the  major  city  of  the  ancient  Greek  city 
state,  with  a  clientele  extending  forty  to  sixty 
miles  Into  the  hinterland.  While  some  smaller 
hamlets  might  not  survive  others  could 
transform  their  historical  farm  service  func- 
tions Into  residential  or  recreational  ones. 

For  "mother  cities"  to  materialize  Into 
truly  viable  communities  attractive  to  job 
creating  industry  both  a  private  and  public 
infrastructure,  a  supporting  complex  of  serv- 
ices, must  be  present.  Just  as  th^re  Is  prob- 
ably a  size  above  which  dUeoonomies  of 
scale  begin  to  set  In,  so  Is  there  a  minimum 
size  below  which  Insufficient  scale  prevents 
economies. 

"People  came  together  in  the  city  to  sur- 
vive," says  Aristotle,  "but  they  stayed  on  to 
live  the  good  life."  The  proper  function  of 
the  city  historically  has  been  to  humanize 
man.  In  this  respect  the  city  has  a  moral 
function  as  the  Greeks  Illustrated  so  well  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  city  Ideally  is  a 
community,  not  an  ant-hill  or  wasp's  nest.  It 
is  really  designed  to  meet  man's  most  urgent 
needs  and  his  highest  aspirations.  The  very 
word  "city"  comes  from  the  Latin  root 
"clvls"  which  is  also  the  root  for  "citizen" 
and  "Civilization". 

Indeed,  the  city  is  the  social  womb  that 
nurtures  and  protects  the  basic  Institutions 
of  society;  those  that  humanize  man — the 
Church,  the  school,  the  museum,  the  art 
gallery,  the  library,  the  hospital,  and  the 
institutions  for  job  creation.  But  the  city 
can  also  dehumanize  through  Its  imperson- 
allsm,  through  its  ghettos,  through  its  de- 
bilitating environment.  And  when  it  does 
this  it  has  lost  Its  basic  moral  claim  to 
existence. 

the  great  migration 

But  at  what  point  In  size  does  the  sense 
of  conununlty  and  the  humanizing  function 
begin  to  erode?  Thomas  Jefferson  put  a  low 
celling  on  It.  "I  \iew  great  cities,"  he  said, 
"as  pestilential  to  the  morals,  health,  and 
liberties  of  man,"  Even  as  late  as  1850.  how- 
ever, long  after  Jefferson  made  this  laconic 
Indictment,  less  than  13  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  population  lived  in  cities.  And  only  a 
handful  of  cities  had  as  many  as  50,000 
people.  But  the  trend  was  evident.  Horace 
Greeley,  a  latter  day  Orville  Freeman,  wrote 
plaintively  In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  1867 
that  "We  cannot  all  live  In  cities,  yet  nearly 
all  seem  determined  to  do  so.  Millions  of 
acres  .  .  .  solicit  cultivation  .  .  .  yet  hundreds 
of  thousands  reject  this  and  rush  Into  the 
cities."  That  "rush"  reversed  Itself  briefly 
orly  twice  In  the  decades  following  Greeley's 
glo.'mv  observation,  once  early  In  the  twen- 
tieth century;  the  other  during  the  depres- 
slov.  of  the  thirties  when  the  Jobless  of  the 
cities  sought  with  true  physlocratlc  Instinct 
to  retiu-n  to  the  soil.  Today  the  population 
is  piling  up  in  our  major  population  areas. 
This  great  migration,  one  of  the  largest  In 
history,  took  800.000  off  the  farms  in  1958 
alone;  and  10  million  In  the  decade  of  the 
1950's. 

One-half  of  all  counties  in  the  U.S.  lost 
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population  during  1950-60  and  we  now  have 
more  open  land  than  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Continued  escalation  of  population 
in  the  major  metropoli  locates  the  spectres 
of  as  many  as  60  million  people  living  In  a 
single  super  megalopolis  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Population  growth  alone  can  pro- 
duce another  130  Clevelands  by  the  year  2000. 

How  large  can  we  afford  to  let  these  com- 
plexes become?  Somewhere,  diseconomies  of 
scale  start  setting  in  for  the  businessman, 
the  resident,  the  taxpayer.  We  know  that 
marginal  costs  of  working,  living,  and  pro- 
viding public  services  rise  with  population. 
New  York  invests  S21,000  to  bring  each  com- 
muter Into  the  city;  Washington.  D.C.,  $23,- 
000.  Fargo,  on  the  other  hand,  spends  $487,- 
000  on  its  whole  program  for  a  year — a  sum 
which  would  bring  21  commuters  into  Wash- 
ington to  work.  Bob  Wood,  undersecretary 
of  HUD.  tells  us  that  each  new  suburban 
home  requires  a  public  Investment  of  SIO.- 
000  for  facilities. 

This  type  of  analysis,  graphic  though  it 
Is.  Ignores  the  tremendous  and  Incalculable 
social,  and  psychological  cost^  of  prolonged 
congestion;  it  Ignores  the  human  pangs  of 
ghetto  living;  it  ignores  the  increasingly 
bleak  future  of  the  Inner  city  as  the  wealthy 
move  out  and  leave  the  problems  and  the 
high  cost  citizens  behind;  and  it  ignores  the 
depressing  spectre  of  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  physical  environment.  Rene  Dubos, 
Nobel  prize  winner  in  biology,  has  said  of 
congested  living  that  "hardly  anything  Is 
known  concerning  the  delayed  and  Indirect 
consequences  of  early  exposure  to  these  con- 
ditions .  .  .  Some  of  the  most  profound 
effects  of  the  environment  may  not  be  on 
^physical  health  but  on  behavioral  patterns 
and  mental  development." 

USE  THE   countryside 

Is  It  presumptuous  to  predict  that  If  the 
anarchy  characterizing  some  of  our  major 
cities  like  New  York  continues  that  people 
win  desperately  seek  to  escape  it:  that  the 
flight  to  suburbia  which  hit  the  major  cities 
the  past  25  years  will  in  turn  become  a 
flight  to  the  countryside  and  the  small  cit- 
ies? While  we  should  make  a  gigantic  na- 
tional effort  to  salvage  the  conditions  of 
living. In  our  metropoli,  let  us  also  recognize 
that  we  are  not  making  good  use  of  the 
countryside  including,  rnlcrocltles,  r.nd  that 
ivs  a  matter  of  national  policy  and  as  a  cor- 
relative to  helping  the  metropolis  we  should 
be  utilizing  It  increasingly  for  purposes  of 
living  and  working. 

A  new  land  use  policy  ought  to  stress  the 
role  of  the  •microcity"  as  the  focal  center  of 
services  to  a  repopulated  countryside.  It  is 
time  for  a  strong  rebuttal  to  Harvey  Cox's 
Indictment  of  the  smaller  community  in  his 
"Secular  City."  Changing  technology  and  in- 
creasing affluence  have  made  such  commu- 
nities more  surely  humanizing  agents  than 
they  were  even  two  decades  ago. 

Tlie  decentralized  college  system  has 
?eeded  centers  of  culture  throughout  the 
state.  Such  higher  education  which  at  one 
lime  seemed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  large 
city  Is  now  available  on  a  commuter  basis 
to  almost  every  resident  of  the  state.  In- 
vention of  the  school  consolidation  device 
has  effected  economies  and  qualities  of  scale 
in  primary  and  secondary  education  through- 
out the  state. 

little    UTOPIAS 

Open  space,  clean  air.  cheaper  land  sites, 
natural  recreational  areas  within  easy  reach. 
less  congestion,  the  potential  for  community 
participation  and  dialogue,  and  the  potential 
for  structuring  a  better  racial  mix  are  aiddi- 
tlcnal  ingredients  of  this  good  living.  The 
awakening  of  the  mlcro-cltes  to  modern  pub- 
lic service  techniques  spurred  on  by  fed- 
eral urban  programs  is  creating  a  new  "know 
how"  among  even  small  city  officials,  and  Is 
opening  new  horizons  for  good  public  service 
norms.  Nor  should  one  forget  the  eternal  hu- 
man proclivity  to  create  anew — to  plan  for 
little  Utopias.  Here,  the  smaller  communities 
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still  have  a  controllable  futiire  ahead  of 
them,  and  much  more  clearly  so  than  the 
metropoU. 

Even  economic  trends  may  be  favoring  the 
larger  of  the  mlcro-cltles  as  growth  areas  A 
recent  Department  of  Commerce  study  con- 
cluded that  metropolitan  areas  may  be  caught 
In  a  "people- Job"  squeeze  by  1975  (even  with 
suburban  Job  growth),  and  that  out-mlgra- 
tlon  to  smaller  cities  of  6.3  per  cent  from 
our  ten  largest  complexes  must  occur  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  at  4  per  cent.  Op- 
timal employment  opportunities  look  best 
for  cities  of  50,000  to  500.000,  not  larger. 

In  the  past,  city  location  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  appetite  of  new  plants  for  water 
or  rail  communication  or  power  sources  This 
Is  no  longer  a  severely  limiting  factor  given 
vastly  Improved  and  new  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. An  Increasing  part  of  our  gross  na- 
tlonal  product  Is  the  output  of  service  Indus- 
tries which  do  not  spend  heavily  on  trans- 
portation costs.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
some  of  the  major  limiting  factors  which  his- 
torlcally  ruled  out  location  of  Industry  in 
hinterlands  are  no  longer  so  Insignificant. 

If  diseconomies  of  scale  occur  at  some  up- 
per point  of  population  growth,  is  there  also 
a  minimum  size  below  which  diseconomies 
Of  operation   result  because  of  Insufflclent 
scale?  Much  urban  research  today  Is  centered 
on   the   fascinating   question   of  what   size 
community  seems  able  to  accomplish  econ- 
omies  of   scale.    It    Is   an    elusive   question 
that  defies  programming.  Is  it  at  2500  popu- 
lation as  presumed  In  one  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  done  In  Kansas;  or  at  50  - 
000  as  postulated  by  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  a  prestigious  business- 
men s  research  group  in  its  1966  study  Mod- 
ernizing  Local    Qovemment?    Or   do   econ- 
5fl  i.*"  ^*  depend  on  what  function  one 
«  .^^fi°^  *.^'^*~*  ™**»'  shopping  center  or 
a  mother  city  parish?  (A  study  by  the  Unl- 
veralty  of  South  Dakota  concluded  that  a 
trade  area   population   of  40.000   to  60  000 
appeared    required    under    current    ooridl- 
tir fhere.r''^'*  *  complete  shopping  cen- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  he  enters  the  productive  age  and  almost 
invariably  seeks  more  excitement,  better  Job 
options  and  more  amenlUes  of  living  else- 
where. The  very  poor  and  the  technologically 
displaced  also  drift  from  these  places  to  the 
large  city  where  attitudes  and  policies  have 
been  adjusted  to  recognize  their  plight  and 
make  provision  for  it.  Whereas  In  smaller 
communities  they  may  not  have.  As  one  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  concludes-  It 
has  been  the  push  of  poor  rural  conditions 
rather  than  the  puU.  of  urban  economic  op- 
POTtunltles  that  brought  people  to  the  large 

ODDS  FOR  THE  MICBO-CTTY 
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ODDS    AGAINST   THE    MICXO-CITT 

„^^  ?*^  Observation  few  units  of  this  size 
under  existing  arrangements  can  provide  ade- 
quate police  protection,  water  or  sewer  faciU- 
pl^^  ,".P"^"*=  services  on  the  sophistl- 
^J^«  *"*]  increasingly  demanded  by  the 
citizenry.  And  indeed  they  may  not  even  be 
Sl^!?  ?  '^*  advantage  of  federal  pro! 
grams  designed  to  help  them.  Such  siall 
fntf!f  ^?  }°  ^  characterized  by  undw- 

They  also  have  excess  ratios  of  the  verv 
young  and  the  very  old.  those  age  grou^ 
requiring  but  perhaps  not  getting  the  S 

m,fr.mi°  '"""  '""^  P"*'"'=  P^-  such  c^- 
munltles  are  encountering  difficult  times  in 
the  face  of  declining  fann  population  and 
increased  mobility  of  those  who  remain 

History  has  rendered  harsh  verdicts  on 
«irvlval  Chances  of  small  communmi^aceS 
^h  changing  technology  or  dried  up  natural 
resources.  A  study  in  Colorado  showed  that 
in  the  period  1868  to  1900,  270  mimng  tow^ 
disappeared.  A  similar  study  in  Afkan^ 
showed  that  Since  1900,  80  muilcl^uties  a^d 
an  estimated  700  rural  communities  h^e 
completely  or  almost  entirely  wl^r,^  awly 
to  Appalachla  today  we  are  trying  to  revive 
With  a  substantial  national  program  the  com! 

to  life  at  the  price  of  low  Incomes,  low  health 
rlvrtloT'  '^'^  ^''"^"°'^*1  '^^  culmai^J?. 

sca1e*f^^h^«'?n''  '**f^  **'"°K  economies  of 
mfnfo,       ^"slness.  Jobs,  education,  govern- 

^  D^et^lT ■  """^L'"^  car^profei^ionals 
are  pretty  well  agreed.  They  aren't  there  for 

that  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  small 
community   he   Is    willing    to    for^o  ^me 

^d"lad^^'  "''VJ^  good'enoughTr  m"m 
and  dad  may  not  be  good  enough  for  junior 


The  foUowlng  factors  seem  to  favor  clUes 
above  10,000  as  natural  growth  centers- 

( 1 )  We  have  already  conmiented  that  a  shut 
in  production  techniques  from  those  that 
could  be  established  in  multi-story  build- 
ings to  those  that  require  slngle-story  pro- 
duction lines  and  extensive  land  sites  Is  un- 
derway. This  means  location  outside  large 
cities— even  outside  suburbia  where  land  may 
be  Intensely  used  and  therefore  expensive. 

,^V.  ^®  ^*'®  *^*°  ^<*  tJ^at  traditional  plant 
location  criteria  are  becoming  less  impor- 
tant— such  as  location  close  to  markets  and 
^l  i  "■}[  ^^two'J^-  But  increasingly,  loca- 
fthn.«^*^i"°'lf  "*  determined  by  the  avall- 
abili^  Of  urban  amenlUes  such  as  adequate 

rt^n«1°lff'T"  "y***^-  800d  school^  vo- 
cational training  centers,  regional  eovem- 
ment  Offices,  and  other  public  Institutlons- 
^  infrastructure  of  public  facilities,  if  you 
^1.  As  incomes  have  risen  m  this  country 
people's  consumption  habits  have  Increas- 
H^^L  K™^  ^'"'^'^  ^^^  *yP«8  of  goods  pro- 
duced  by  government— better  streets,  parks 

S  o^Jff  *!!•  ^^°°^^-  ^  *  P*rtod  o'  'u"  em- 
for^J^SLi?.*  a'a"abillty  of  such  faculties 
for  prospective  employees  U  becoming  in- 
creaslngiy  a  concern   of   plant  site  ^arch 

„h^"»^^  requirements  assume  relatively  so- 
phlst  cated  government  with  a  full  time  staff 
for  planning  and  servicing  these  needs,  no 

iacv  p'aVj!"  ^^  ^"^'^"^  ^  '^«  ^"'ea'^c! 
mflif,  ^*  government  in  small  com- 

munities may  not  be  adequate  to  meeting 

ml^ar'"^'-  '"'''  '"^  '^"^  '''^'  ''  general:? 

.nfrj"5,r''  ^''servatlon  it  becomes  Increas- 
mgly  difficult  to  meet  public  service  needs 
as  one  descends  below  10.000  In  population 
even  below  20.000;  at  least  the  tj^e  of  pub-' 
^,  ^fr*?J^**  ™*y  ^«  necessary  for  com- 

tifm    f   °  P"t  together  a  capable  leadership 
team    from    the    community    as    the    size 

tUH^^-  ''''^'^^  '"^  ^^  ^^^'^  th«  sta! 

^li  diflf/,?,^.*"  "*''  °'  ^'^^^  «"<=^  talent. 
T^is  difficulty  Is  aggravated  in  many  bases 

by  the  absence  of  relatively  large  numbers 
whi^^n"*'".*?"'  *°^  °*^^'  professional  peop" 
.T.^t?f^  .r"T.2  ""**  '■''K'o'ial  governiSen?aa 
institutions  bring  with  them.  One  somewhat 
ewly  student  of  Improving  community  qual- 
ity has  commented  that  the  solution  is 
slmple-get  high  quality  people  to  settle  In 

fi^^  ^"*'**  P*°P'«  <=«^  be  identified  and 
tapped  more  easily  m  the  micro-city  com- 
munity than  m  either  the  metropo^^Ce 
they  may  be  last  in  a  sea  of  humanity  or  in 
the  njinl-citles  where  the  numbers  are  sS^ 
IJ^JZZ  ^•t."«''«»  studies  we  have  on  local 
leaderehlp.  however,  suggests  it  as  a  neces- 
sary though  not  sufficient  condition  for  com- 
munlty  growth. 

nJ^^  ''k*^^?v.°'  *^®  countryside  will  depend 
Z.iii  ^^,f^^^  °^  ***^  outstate  mother  citlw 
rultiial^'ihn';^'.  •'^^"a^l'^g'y  as  economl" 
cultural,  shopping,  medical  and  govern- 
mental service  centers.  The  trade  area  of 
these  mother  cities  wlU  tend  to  resemble 
the  early  Greek  city  states  with  a  i^jor 
ril:.*,''T'""  °'  satellite  communities  aiid 
SmerlS.  ""  ~^*""*'«*  e^e-ents  of  its 
Thus,  a  new  pattern  of  living  and  working 


will  arise  together  with  a  new  Inter-deoenrt 
ence  of  governmental   units.  Proper  public 

^Z  *^  T^  '^*  P*^  °^  the^ansitlon 
period  and  then  support  repopulation  of  the 
countryside  In  many  areas  now  decllnlne 
How  soon  this  will  occur  depends  much  c^ 
What  we  do  to  bring  this  mosaic  about  ft 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  rapidly  nearine  the 

cities  vrtll  force  concrete  decisions  on  how 
to  effect  this  rebuilding  of  the  countrvsZ 
and  the  potential  mother  cities  in  j" •^"'** 
This  prescription  for  revltaUzlng  unr 
countryside  and  coping  with  our  i^pui". 
tlon  growth  may  possess  some  political  liab'ii- 
ties.  Machlavelll  said  it  well:  -^ere  is  nofh 
ing  more  difficult  to  can-y  out  nor  more 
dangerous  to  handle  than  to  Initiate  a  new 
order  of  things."  But  failure  to  act  also  cZ 

t1*f.  ^^"?-  ^"*  ^a^*"^  ^a"«  us-  -He 
^  ^  '^*,  '^P^y  ''*''  remedies  must  ex- 
^at?^"*^""'  '**'  **"'*  ^  *^«  S'^'test  in- 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  YOUTH 

HON.  WILUAlirA.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr 
S^^^  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
Of  the  House  a  speech  recently  delivered 

£,Jl!r;.^i'^^t'"**,^-  ^'^^'  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  MUwaukee,  Wis  Mr 
Gousha's  remarks  were  made  at  the  Mil- 
^^ee  Sentinel's   annual  "Porum  for 

Mr.  Gousha's  observations  of  some  of 
the  effects  of  television  on  early  educa- 
Uon  are  particularly  appropriate  and  I 
believe  that  every  Member  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  review  of  Mr.  Gousha's  state- 
ment. It  follows: 

AoDRKss  BY  Mb.  Oottsha 


*v.  f^'if*'^***  ^^^  invited  to  pari;lclpate  in 
toe  1969  Milwaukee  Sentinel  '-Forum  for 
Progress."  Originally  I  had  hoped  to  be  with 
you  all  day  and  hear  first  hand  the  presen- 
tations, discussions,  and  comments  that  re- 
sult from  a  forum  such  as  this,  but  my 
schedule  unfortunately  will  not  permit  me 
to  do  that. 

The  theme  selected  for  this  sixth  annual 
forum.  "The  ChaUenge  of  Youth,"  is  most 
appropriate.  In  the  first  place.  I  would  suspect 
that  if  some  researchers  would  add  up  all  of 
the  column  Inches  In  a  selected  number  of 
publications  which  were  Issued  last  week  and 
compare  that  total  with  a  similar  count  of 
the  same  publications  ten  years  ago,  it  would 
confirm  what  most  of  us  would  already  con- 
TOde.  namely,  youth  is  getting  more  atten- 
tion In  the  media  today  than  in  any  recent 
or  distant  time  In  history. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that,  with  all  this  public  attention 
to  youth,  never  before  have  we  had  so  many 
experts  on  a  foremost  topic  of  the  day  than 
we  do  for  this  subject  of  youth.  And  there's 
a  simple  reason  why  thU  should  be  so.  None 
of  us  enters  this  world  as  an  adiUt  We  all 
go  through  the  apprenticeship  of  youth- 
no  exceptions— and  that  makes  all  of  us 
experts  on  youth.  No  matter  what  our  ages 
25,  40.  65,  or  80,  we  aU  consider  ourselves 
experts  on  youth.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  all  of 
the  experts  are  gathered  together  here  this 
morning  along  with  many  representatives 
of  our  youth,  who,  I  suspect,  might  consider 
themselves  to  be  experts  on  the  adult 
experts. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  that  those 
of  us  over  20  should  not  overtook.  A  whole 
new  vista  has  been  opened  to  the  young 
people  of  today  that  was  never  avaUable  to 
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us  oldsters.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  first 
graduating  class  at  our  Milwaukee  Hamil- 
ton High  School  last  June.  It  was  moeit  ap- 
propriate, I  said,  that  that  first  clskss  should 
also  be  the  first  group  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  that  has  been  exposed  to 
the  meditim  of  television  from  the  cradle  to 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Vistas  have  been  opened  to  young  people 
that  were  never  available  to  earlier  genera- 
tions. They  liave  been  exposed  to  the  whole 
world  In  their  own  living  rooms  during  all  of 
their  formative  years.  Mother  and  father  no 
longer  have  the  exclusive  role  of  being  the 
only  adults  in  that  home. 

.^nd  then  we  have  the  schools.  Thirteen 
years.  Including  kindergarten,  is  the  length 
of  the  path  that  leads  to  high  school  gradu- 
ation. In  decades  past,  school  was  considered 
the  place  where  learning  occurred.  In  some 
people's  minds,  school  was  the  only  place 
where  learning  occurred.  We  now  know  that 
this  Is  not  necessarily  so.  According  to  recent 
research,  a  substantial  amount  of  learning 
has  taken  place  before  a  child  even  enters 
school.  In  fact,  evidence  indicates  that  the 
level  of  intellectual  capability  young  peo- 
ple win  achieve  at  17  is  already  half-de- 
termined by  the  age  of  four,  and  another 
30%  is  predictable  at  seven  years.  We  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  psychological  ripeness 
for  developing  vocabulary  and  language 
among  children  at  earlier  ages  than  we  now 
do  formally,  specifically  at  ages  three  and 
four. 

This  leads  to  a  question  I  asked  several 
months  ago  before  another  group  In  this 
city.  Who  weighs  the  needs  of  our  pre-school 
and  early  school  youngsters  when  available 
educational  resources  are  considered?  Where 
can  we  best  use  our  educational  dollars  to 
capitalize  on  the  Intellectual  ripeness  of 
children?  At  the  beginning  school  years?  At 
the  post  high  school  years?  Who  sets  the 
priorities? 

When  we  are  talking  about  our  youth  up 
through  the  high  school,  we  are  also  talking 
about  tremendous  numbers  of  children  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  large  percentage  of 
our  population.  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
alone,  we  have  233.000  boys  and  girls  from 
the  diaper  stage  through  age  18.  This  flg\rre 
represents  almost  one  out  of  every  three 
persons  living  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way.  two-thirds  of 
the  population  Is  adult,  one-third  is  youth. 
Are  the  two- thirds  watching  the  one-third? 
You  can  be  sure  of  that.  Is  the  one-third 
watching  the  two-thirds?  More  so  than  you 
think. 

Those  of  us  who  are  parents  know  how 
young  cliildren  like  to  imitate  adults.  In 
their  play,  they  imitate  what  the  grownups 
do.  The  toy  Industry  has  capitalized  on  this 
natural  interest  in  adults  by  supplying  the 
small  boys  with  model  trucks  and  carpentry 
tools  and  little  girls  with  play  stoves  and 
Ironing  boards.  As  adults  we  enjoy  watching 
small  children  In  their  play  hours  when  we 
can  Identify  their  playtime  activities  so 
closely  wtih  our  adult  lives. 

In  their  early  school  years  they  also  make 
us  constantly  aware  of  how  closely  they 
watch  their  teachers.  What  Miss  Smith  or 
Miss  Jones  says  often  carries  more  weight 
than  what  mother  or  father  says.  All  of  this 
Is  amusing  to  us  when  It  can  be  so  readily 
observed. 

But  are  these  young  children  watching 
us  In  other  ways  also?  Do  they  notice  us 
telling  them  to  do  one  thing  while  we  do 
Just  the  opposite?  Do  we  encourage  our  chil- 
dren always  to  tell  the  truth,  but  when  the 
telephone  rings  ask  them  to  tell  the  party 
at  the  other  end  that  dad  or  mom  is  not  at 
home?  Do  we  tell  our  children  to  always  be 
honest,  and  then  brag  that  the  girl  at  the 
checkout  counter  forgot  to  charge  us  for  an 
item?  Do  we  teU  these  chUdren  to  buckle 
tip  the  seat  belt  to  be  safe  but  then  not  do 
it  ourselves? 
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What  kind  of  examples  do  we  set  for 
our  children  personally?  Does  this  infiuence 
the  kind  of  adults  they  wlU  be? 

Or.  in  a  slightly  different  vein,  what  about 
the  Interest  we  show  In  our  children?  Are 
we  letting  the  school  and  the  television  set 
educate  our  children?  Notice  that  I'm  plac- 
ing school  and  television  on  the  same  level 
because  the  fact  is  that  the  average  child 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
will  spend  many  more  hours  in  front  of  the 
television  set  during  those  13  years  than  he 
will  in  the  classroom. 

Should  we  show  an  interest  in  the  work 
they  are  doing  in  school?  Do  we  go  to  the 
school  and  meet  our  children's  teachers  and 
with  the  teacher  work  together  to  take  max- 
imum advantage  of  the  learning  experience? 
Or  are  we  remote  critics  of  the  schools  and 
the  teachers  and  create  a  conflict  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  as  to  where  their 
loyalties  should  be? 

What  amount  of  time  are  we  spending  with 
our  children  in  their  formative  years?  Who 
is  at  home  when  they  come  home  from 
school?  Whom  do  they  turn  to  for  guidance, 
counsel,  and  advice?  Who  is  firm  when  firm- 
ness is  needed?  Who  is  understanding  when 
understanding  is  needed?  Who  is  sympa- 
thetic when  sympathy  Is  needed?  Who  builds 
faith  In  the  Institutions  on  which  this  coun- 
try is  based? 

Our  relationship  with  our  children — never 
an  easy  task — Is  considerably  simpler  when 
our  children  are  yotmg  and  overt.  In  our 
Milwaukee  public  schools  we  have  85,000 
such  children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  seven.  In  most  cases  these  boys  and 
girls  are  bubbly,  talkative,  forthright,  out- 
spoken, hyperactive,  and  outgoing  If  given 
the  opportunity.  We  also  have  45,000  young 
people  who  are  in  their  teen  years,  grades 
8  through  12. 

What  kind  of  a  youngster  do  we  have 
here?  Take  a  thirteen-year-old,  for  example. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  average  thirteen- 
year-old  of  today  has  more  knowledge  about 
outer  space  than  aU  of  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers  combined.  He  has  been  present 
at  the  scene  of  every  news  event  his  inter- 
ests dictate.  He  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  in  his  own  home,  every 
major  public  figure  in  the  world.  He  has 
been  fed  detailed  information  and  in-depth 
analyses  of  high  interest  news  events,  often 
minutes  after  they  happen.  He  has  seen 
assassinations,  been  present  at  state  fu- 
nerals, witnessed  disturbances  on  the  streets 
and  up-rlsings  on  the  campus.  He  has  heard 
charges  and  countercharges.  He  has  heard 
the  victim  and  the  accused,  he  has  seen 
pathos  and  humor. 

In  this  respect  I  can  speak  with  personal 
experience  because  I  have  a  seventh  grader 
at  home  myself.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
him  at  this  age  compared  to  myself  when 
I  was  that  age.  Our  youth  today  know  more, 
comprehend  more  and  analyze  more  than 
did  any  of  the  adults  in  this  room  at  a 
comparable  stage  In  life.  We're  not  going  to 
admit  that  they  are  smarter  than  we  were, 
but  they  do  have  a  considerably  larger  store 
of  knowledge  on  which  to  make  a  Judgment 
and  express  an  opinion. 

I  don't  hear  the  old  plirase  "children 
should  be  seen  and  not  beard"  very  often 
these  days.  That  is  good.  Could  we  expect 
our  young  people  to  keep  all  of  their 
thoughts  inside  of  themselves  and  never  let 
them  surface?  Our  young  ladles  never  could 
keep  a  choice  bit  of  gossip  to  themselves  at 
any  time  dtu-lng  recorded  history,  therefore 
we  shouldn't  expect  our  young  people — boys 
and  girls — t^  keep  silent  when  they  are  filled 
with  facts,  facts,  and  more  facts  formerly 
reserved  for  adults  only. 

Unfortunately,  the  adults  don't  always  like 
what  our  young  people  are  saying.  Adults  are 
disturbed  when  the  teen  group  asks  questions 
that  dont  have  easy  answers.  Adults  are 
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embarrassed  when  young  people  point  out 
the  hypocrisy  evident  In  matters  of  ethics, 
race,  national  goals,  and  special  Interests. 
Adults  often  respond  by  attempts  to  silence, 
withdraw  privileges,  ridicule,  and  Ignore. 

But  I  ask  you.  If  our  young  people  are 
filled  with  facts,  facts  as  easily  available  to 
adults  as  they  are  to  young  persons,  should 
we  not  respect  the  right  of  these  young  citi- 
zens to  be  heard,  to  carry  on  dialogue? 

Along  this  vein,  let  me  digress  a  moment 
and  commend  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  edi- 
torial staff  for  making  available  to  our  young 
people  the  weekly  Young  America  section  in 
the  Saturday  Sentinel.  You  are  providing  a 
much  needed  platform  for  boys  and  girls  to 
express  themselves  and  to  provide  them  with 
Information  about  Items  of  interest  not  only 
from  Milwaukee  but  throughout  Wisconsin. 
The  Sentinel's  Young  America  section  Is  a 
veritable  who's  who  of  youth  In  this  State 
who  have  achieved  significantly.  Perhaps  a 
more  systematized  who's  who  listing  could 
become  a  permanent  part  of  this  section  each 
week. 

Although  the  Young  America  section  Is 
directed  basically  to  the  teenage  reader,  I 
must  confess  that  It  holds  a  fascination  for 
me  also,  even  though  I  am  a  few  years  beyond 
that  age  group.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  many  adults — perhaps  even  a  larger 
niunber  than  your  teenage  audience — also 
read  these  pages  for  a  greater  appreciation 
of  America's  greatest  natural  resource,  its 
young  people. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  we  are  mis- 
using this  nattu-al  resource  if  we  do  not  have 
this  appreciation  or  resf»ect  And  we  are  also 
misusing  this  natural  resource  if  we  do  not 
allow  young  people  to  become  responsibly 
Involved  in  the  matters  that  affect  their 
everyday  lives. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  Just  begun  to 
scratoh  the  surface  of  meaningful  involve- 
ment by  the  Individual  student  In  the  how. 
what,  where,  when,  and  why  of  his  secondary 
education.  For  the  most  part,  those  of  us  In 
education  don't  really  know  what  he's  think- 
ing. In  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  last 
year  we  made  a  small  start  by  surveying  the 
school  experience.  The  results  have  had  and 
will  have  an  Impact  on  our  present  and 
futiu'e  planning. 

But  what  about  those  students  still  In 
m  school?  How  can  we  get  genviine  feedback 
that  would  aid  not  only  In  currlcultun  Im- 
provement but  in  the  nitty  gritty  of  a 
school's  day-to-day  and  year-to-year  opera- 
tions? Quite  frankly,  I'm  after  student  think- 
ing on  a  continuing  basis  because  li  we  don't 
Involve  our  students  we  are.  In  effect,  cutting 
off  the  educational  process. 

The  possibilities  for  meaningful  student 
Involvement  are  tremendous.  Last  week,  for 
example.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  students 
be  Involved  prior  to  the  first  day  of  school  In 
the  orientation  of  teachers  who  are  new  to 
certain  schools.  I  think  It's  a  great  Idea. 

Couldnt  students  also  be  members  of 
teaching  teams  In  the  schools?  Could  they 
tell  us.  on  the  secondary  level,  how  we  might 
build  flexibility  into  the  length  and  conflict 
Of  the  school  day? 

We've  got  to  remember  that  schools  are 
not  only  teachers,  schools  are  not  only  ad- 
ministrators, and  schools  are  not  only  par- 
ents. First  and  foremost,  schools  are  boys  and 
girls.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  they  exist. 
Is  it  not  logloal  then  that  we  should  give  our 
young  people  meaningful  responsibility  In 
examining  the  functioning  of  the  schools  they 
attend?  Not  either — or,  not  control  or  sub- 
servience, but  meaningful  responsibility 
within  the  framework  of  our  organization.  I 
am  convinced  they  deserve  no  less. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Sentinel's  forum  will 
Indeed  result  in  a  new  understanding  of  the 
challenge  of  youth.  We  have  many  excellent 
resouree  people  on  the  program  and  in  the 
audience  at  this  year's  forum  to  achieve  that 
goal.  But  sometlinfls  certain  individuals  have 
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their  doubts.  One  person  could  not  be  pres- 
ent today,  and  I'd  like  to  read  his  observa- 
tions about  youth  to  you. 

"The  children  now  love  luxury;  they  have 
bad  manners,  contempt  for  authority;  they 
show  disrespect  for  elders,  and  love  to  chatter 
In  places  of  exercise.  Children  are  now  ty- 
rants, not  the  servants  of  their  households. 
They  no  longer  rise  when  elders  enter  the 
room.  They  contradict  their  parents,  chatter 
before  company,  gobble  up  dalnUes  at  the 
table,  cross  their  legs,  and  tyrannize  over 
their  teachers." 

Socrates  wrote  that  2,375  years  ago. 


STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  en- 
couraged to  read  that  President  Nixon's 
nominee  as  special  foreign  trade  negotia- 
tor, Oeari  J.  Gilbert,  is  pledged  to  a  much 
flrmer-aad  tougher  approach  in  protect- 
ing U.S.  Industry.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  stated 
that  there  was  a  time  following  World 
War  n  when  special  aids  for  certain 
nations  were  justified,  but  that  now  these 
countries  have  economies  fully  as  sound 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  or  more  so, 
and  we  are  justified  in  demanding  elimi- 
nation of  special  nontariff  gimmicks. 

Also,  and  of  great  significance,  is  Mr. 
Gilbert's  position  In  support  ol  existing 
Import  quotas  on  certain  products,  but 
otherwise  he  preferred  the  volunteer 
approach. 

WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  have  sup- 
ported the  voluntary  approach  when  it 
works  and  if  it  works. 

Take  the  case  of  Japanese  steel  im- 
ports which  especially  affect  the  west 
coast.  Last  year  the  Japanese  filed  a 
statement  of  intent  indicating  a  desire 
to  help  maintain  an  orderly  U.S.  steel 
market  by  a  reduction  in  1969  of  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  about  22  percent 
below  1968. 

Yet,  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
west  coast  imports  are  up  4.3  percent  in 
spite  of  Japanese  assurance  that  previous 
distribution  patterns  would  be  main- 
tained. Actually,  in  the  West,  I  am  in- 
formed one  of  every  3  tons  consumed  rep- 
resents imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  serious  aspects 
of  this  situation  is  the  importation  of 
fabricated  steel.  More  and  more  U.S. 
plants  are  losing  gut  to  Japanese 
Canadian,  and  European  bidders.  One 
such  example  is  the  award  recently  to 
a  Japanese  firm  of  a  contract  to  provide 
500,000  tons  of  48-inch  pipe  for  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  in  Seattle  be- 
cause of  low-labor  costs  of  foreign  fabri- 
cation, has  closed  one  transmission  tower 
shop  and  is  in  the  process  likewise  of 
closing  its  tower  shop  in  Richmond,  Calif. 
These  closures  are  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  domestic  buyers  like  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  con- 
tinue to  contract  nearly  all  their  trans- 
mission tower  construction  to  Italy  and 
Japan. 

As  I  understand,  Japan  and  European 
countries  have  adopted  mill  steel  quotas 
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on  exports  to  the  United  States,  but  in- 
stead they  have  stepped  up  their  quan- 
tity of  fabricated  steel.  Meanwhile,  Ca- 
nadian companies  are  said  to  be  expand- 
ing their  exports  of  steel  to  this  country; 
some  fabricated  from  Canadian  ore  and 
some  from  Japanese  steel.  This  latter,  of 
course,  avoids  any  promise  to  help  main- 
tain an  orderly  U.S.  market. 

Frankly,  even  though  protection  of 
U.S.  industry  has  been  pledged  by  the 
new  trade  negotiator.  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  think 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  foreign 
dumping  and  flooding  of  our  domestic 
market  may  be  the  only  answer.  I  want 
vigorous  price  competition,  but  I  do  not 
want  America's  high-living  standard  to 
penalize  our  labor  so  that  they  lose  the 
source  of  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  with  steel  fabri- 
cating plants  closing  down  on  the  west 
coast,  the  crisis  due  to  steel  imports 
should  have  prompt  relief.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trade  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
Here  is  a  threat  to  industry  and  labor 
that  should  find  relief  by  legislative  ac- 
tion. 
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THE    CITY    OP    SEWARD,    ALASKA 
RESOLUTION  NO.  751 


for  rail-barge  freight,  and  In  this  strueeif. 
The  City  of  Seward  Is  utilizing  the  rem- 
nants of  the  heavily  damaged  former  Alaska 
Railroad  Dock  facilities  at  the  foot  of  3rd  and 
4th  Avenues,  restoration  of  which  would  cost 
several  million  dollars;  and 

Whereas;  restoration  of  this  facility  at 
such  great  cost  seems  Incomprehensible  and 
Indefeasible  to  the  citizens  of  Seward  and 
to  their  representatives  on  the  Common 
Council  since  such  costly  restoration  would 
constitute  a  needless  and  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  an  Idle  dock  facility  which  now  stands 
as  a  monument  to  lack  of  Insight  and  plan- 
ning by  the  Alaska  Railroad:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of 
The  City  of  Seward,  Alaska,  respectfully 
petitions  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress  to  Initiate  and  the  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  to  grant  to  The  City  of 
Seward  a  long-term  lease,  revocable  only 
during  a  declared  national  emergency  to 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Dock  with  all  of'  its 
faclUOes  and  approaches,  which  are  located 
at  the  North  End  of  Resurrection  Bay  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  The  City  of  Seward- 
such  lease  to  be  In  return  for  the  conslderal 
tlon  of  the  sum  of  One  ($1.00)  Dollar,  pay- 
able  annually  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America,  and  be  It  agreed  In  such 
lease  that  The  City  of  Seward  through  its 
Port  Commission  will  operate  and  maintain 
these  facilities  In  their  present  condition 
holding  them  In  trust  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  lease  to  the  city  of  Seward.  Alaska, 
dock  facilities  currently  owned  by  the 
Alaskan  Railroad.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Seward  by  and  through  the  city  coim- 
cil  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
U.S.  Government  to  lease  this  facility 
to  them.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
introduce  this  legislation  and  I  Include 
their  resolution  in  today's  Record: 
The  Ctit  of  Seward.  Alaska  Resolution  No 
751 


EFFORT  TO  AID  KIDNEY  PATIENTS 
RECEIVE  BOOST 


Whereas:  the  multl-mllllon  dollar  Alaska 
Railroad  Dock  facility  at  the  Port  of  Seward, 
Alaska,  which  was  opened  to  use  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  1965,  as  a  replacement  for  faclUUes 
destroyed  by  tidal  waves  generated  during  the 
Good  Friday  Earthquake  of  March  27  1964, 
now  sits  Idle  and  serves  primarily  as  a  ijerth- 
Ing  facmty  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Buov 
Tender  Sorrel,  and 

Whereas;  all  attempts  of  officials  of  The 
City  of  Seward  to  encourage  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road to  seek  increased  Port  activity  by  In- 
stalling a  sea-train  slip  at  the  dock  have  met 
with  statements  undocumented  with  proof 
from  Alaska  Railroad  General  Manager  John 
Manley  that  operations  through  the  Port  of 
Seward  have  been  since  the  earthquake  and 
are  now  uneconomical  to  the  Railroad  and 
would  continue  to  be  uneconomical  to  the 
Railroad  after  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
train  slip  at  the  dock,  and  further  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Manley  give  no  cause  to  believe 
that  the  Alaska  Railroad  has  any  plans  to 
utilize  this  now  idle  faclUty  because,  as  Mr 
Manley  states  without  qualification,  the  dock 
constitutes  a  financial  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  Railroad;  and 

Whereas;  the  City  of  Seward  Is  struggling 
ceaselessly  to  preserve  its  shipping  Industry 
against  overwhelming  odds  posed  by  the  gov- 
ernment-owned and  Alaska  Railroad  operated 
Port  of  Whlttler,  with  its  modern  faclUtlea 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9 
I  introduced  "The  Kidney  Disease  Treat- 
ment and  Prevention  Act  of  1969."  On 
Wednesday,  June  25,  over  60  Members  of 
this  body  and  several  Members  of  the 
other  body  introduced  a  proposal  with 
similar  goals  entitled  the  "Kidney  Dis- 
ease Act  of  1969." 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  which  I 
serve,  will  be  able  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals in  the  near  future.  The  need  is 
great  and  people  are  needlessly  dying 
The  Sunday,  June  15,  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  printed  an  article  by 
otuart  Auerbach,  entitled  "Artificial  Kid- 
ney Puzzle:  Who  Lives?  Who  Dies''" 
which  outlines  some  of  the  tragic  aspects 
of  this  problem.  I  include  it  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  time: 

Artificial  Kidney  Puzzle:   Who  Lives? 
Who  Dies? 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
At  this  moment.  Mary  Kesterson,  a  35-year- 
old  Maryland  mother  of  four,  is  dying   Her 
family   is  searching   for   $14,000   to   pav  for 
artificial  kidney  treatments  that  could"  oro- 
long  her  life. 

Arabell  J.  Wheaton.  25.  lav  close  to  death 
last  week  until  her  family  arranged  for  arti- 
ficlal  kidney  treatments  in  New  Jersey  where 
she  used  to  live.  The  family  spent  more  than 
$5000— their  total  savings— on  treatments 
here. 

Brian  Kelly,  5,  died  this  month  at  George- 
town Hospital  of  kidney  failure  followed  by  a 
rare  series  of  complications.  His  hospital  bill 
amounts  to  about  $25,000  for  the  63  days  he 
was  critically  111. 
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Francis  Chesney  Jr.,  21,  feels  that  he's 
going  to  die  In  a  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  hospital.  Hla 
sister,  a  Catholic  University  student,  lacks 
the  money  she  needs  to  get  him  started  In 
an  artificial  kidney  {Program . 

Evelyn  (Evle)  Robert,  a  60-year-old  Wash- 
ington socialite,  almost  died  of  kidney  failure 
18  months  ago. 

Then  her  husband,  former  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  treasurer  Liawrence  W. 
(Chip)  Robert,  bought  her  an  artificial  kid- 
ney for  about  $2900.  She  donated  it  to  George 
Washington  Hospital  with  the  condition  that 
It  remain  available  for  her  use. 

It  costs  Mrs.  Roberts  at  least  $30,000  a  year 
for  the  twice-weekly  treatments  that  keep 
her  alive. 

These  cases  involving  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  illustrate  a  problem  that 
agonizes  the  Nation's  doctors — how  to  pro- 
vide every  American  with  the  medical  ad- 
vances that  are  currently  available. 

Science  has  provided  the  artificial  kidney — 
a  machine  that  takes  over  when  human 
kidneys  fail  and  filters  the  poisons  from  the 
blood. 

But  no  one  has  provided  the  money  needed 
to  treat  the  estimated  8000  Americans  who 
each  year  need  the  machine  to  stay  alive. 
Costs  of  home  treatment — the  least  expen- 
sive method — average  at  about  $4500  a  year 
on  top  of  the  higher  expenses  of  the  first 
year  when  patients  learn  to  use  the  artificial 
kidney. 

The  drugs,  chemicals,  colls,  tubing  and 
filters,  which  can  only  be  used  once,  raise 
the  cost  of  home  treatment  to  as  much  as 
850  each.  Most  patients  need  two  a  week. 

Health  Insurance  coverage  is  spotty.  State 
and  local  funds  are  limited.  And  the  Federal 
Government  has  cut  back  on  a  program  it 
started  three  years  ago  to  set  up  artificial 
kidney  centers  across  the  country. 

The  National  costs  are  astronomical:  once 
on  an  artificial  kidney,  a  patient  must  con- 
tinue treatment  as  long  as  he  lives. 

One  White  House  committee  estimated 
that  a  program  to  provide  artificial  kidney 
treatment  for  every  American  that  needs  it 
would  cost  $1  billion  for  the  next  six  years 
and  S300  million  every  year  after  that. 

With  the  knowledge  that  artificial  kidneys 
can  prolong  lives,  Americans  no  longer  sit 
still  until  they  die  of  kidney  failure. 

"They  know  it's  there  and  they  want  it," 
said  Virgil  Smirnow  of  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  here. 

And  doctors  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
keep  patients  alive  in  the  hope  they  can  get 
an  artificial  kidney. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Eisner,  for  example,  gives  Mrs. 
Kesterson  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
the  painful  and  temporary  peritoneal  dialysis 
treatment  to  remove  poisons  from  her  sys- 
tem. This  24-hour  treatment  uses  a  small 
tube  in  her  stomach  cavity  to  flush  wastes, 
entails  hospitalization  and  only  works  for  a 
short  tlm";. 

"A  few  years  ago.  this  kind  of  prolongation 
of  life  was  not  worth  It."  said  Dr.  Eisner. 
"Now,  with  an  artificial  kidney.  It  is." 

Some  of  the  pressure  for  more  and  better 
artificial  kidney  treatment  comes  from  Con- 
gress. The  National  Kidney  Foundation  of- 
fice here  receives  an  average  of  two  queries 
a  week  from  Congressmen  whose  constit- 
uents want  to  know  where  they  can  get 
treatment. 

Relatives  of  four  of  the  five  cases  detailed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  said  they 
hoped  any  articles  would  trigger  donations 
to  help  pay  for  the  costly  treatments. 

The  fifth,  Mrs.  Robert,  Is  so  thankful  for 
her  lifesavlng  treatment  that  she  offered  to 
do  "anything  people  ask  me  to  do.  People 
are  dying  like  flies." 

George  A.  Baker,  a  Washington  police  de- 
tective and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Wheaton, 
orgamzed  fund  drives  here  and  in  his  sister's 
former  home  in  Middlesex.  N.J. 
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"She  was  so  young,  we  couldn't  sit  by.  We 
had  to  try  to  save  her  life."  he  said. 

But  relatives  trying  to  find  money  for  ar- 
tificial kidney  treatments  find  themselves  on 
a  heart-breaking  merry-go-round  of  rejec- 
tion. 

VERY  HARD 

"It's  very,  very  hard  unless  you're  a  mil- 
lionaire," said  Helen  Kelly,  mother  of  5- 
year-old  Brian. 

"I  talked  to  every  agency  listed  In  the 
phone  book  and  some  that  weren't  listed.  I 
couldn't  get  any  money,"  continued  the  di- 
vorced mother  of  four  other  children. 

Carol  Fleming  has  called  all  over  the  coun- 
try trying  to  find  a  place  for  her  brother, 
Francis  Chesney. 

"His  will  to  live  is  gone.  He  Just  feels  like 
he's  going  to  die.  He  needs  all  kinds  of  help 
and  I  dont  know  what  to  do,"  she  said  after 
visiting  her  brother  last  weekend. 

Even  If  funds  were  available,  there  are 
nationwide  shortages  of  facilities  and  trained 
physicians  to  run  artificial  kidney  programs. 

Only  about  2400  of  the  3000  Americans  who 
need  artificial  kidney  treatments  In  a  year 
get  it.  In  Washington,  Smirnow  estimated 
that  300  persons  a  year  need  an  artificial 
kidney.  Only  about  30  of  them  get  the  treat- 
ment. 

Facilities  here  are  limited.  Smirnow  said 
Washington  Is  one  of  the  only  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  without  a  large  kidney  pro- 
gram. 

The  most  active  kidney  center  in  the  area 
is  run  at  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital, where  Drs.  Alvln  E.  Parrlsh  and  Nor- 
man Kramer  have  cared  for  26  patients  In 
two  years. 

NOT    advertised 

"We  haven't  advertised  the  program."  said 
Dr.  Parish.  "Not  too  many  people  know  we're 
doing  it.  We  don't  feel  we  could  handle 
more  patients." 

Georgetown  University  Hospital,  which 
started  its  program  in  1950,  concentrates  on 
research  and  keeping  patients  alive  until 
they  can  get  a  kidney  transplant. 

Some  of  their  patients,  such  as  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert and  Chesney,  must  go  elsewhere  if  they 
are  to  receive  long-term,  chronic  artificial 
kidney  treatment. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
backed  away  from  supporting  long-term  arti- 
ficial kidney  programs,  most  of  Its  kidney 
treatment  money  goes  toward  transplant  re- 
search. 

In  the  long  nm,  transplants  may  be  the 
best  way  to  treat  patients  with  double  kid- 
ney failure.  There  have  been  about  4000  kid- 
ney transplants  since  1951,  and  doctors  re- 
port that  the  survival  rate  Is  improving. 

Current  figures  show  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  patients  who  receive  kidneys  from  a 
brother  or  sister  survive  at  least  two  years. 

Transplants  do  not  mean  the  end  of"  arti- 
ficial kidneys.  The  machines  will  still  be 
needed  to  maintain  patients  until  a  donor 
becomes  available. 

As  much  as  patients  now  clamor  for  arti- 
ficial kidneys,  the  treatment  does  not  insure 
a  full  and  happy  life.  The  record  survival 
Is  about  nine  years.  A  recent  study  showed 
that  87  per  cent  of  the  patients  survived  a 
year  on  an  artificial  kidney. 

Is  It  worth  It? 

Dr.  Parrlsh  admitted  that  he  didn't  know. 
"The  patients  that  we  have  that  are  doing 
well  think  It  Is.  But  I  don't  know  If  the  pa- 
tients with  trouble  think  It  Is." 

Despite  the  drawbacks  of  the  treatment, 
the  question  of  who  gets  an  artificial  kid- 
ney— really,  who  shall  live  and  who  shall 
die — presents  a  painful  dilemma  for  doctors. 

Many  communities  have  set  up  "life  and 
death  committees"  that  weigh  such  factors  as 
a  patient's  general  medical  condition,  age, 
value  to  the  community  and  family  respon- 
slblUtles. 

The  George  Washington  program  does  not 
do  this.  Dr.  Parrlsh  said  he  takes  anyone 
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who  has  the  money  In  the  order  they  apply. 
And,  he  helps  patients  search  for  the  money. 

Even  so,  he  admits  It  is  "a  bad  situation  ' 
because  It  eUmlnates  the  very  poor. 

It  also  m&kee  It  possible  for  people  like 
Mrs.  Robert,  who  probably  would  be  too 
old  for  most  programs,  and  Mrs.  Kesterson, 
who  has  a  multitude  of  complicating  ail- 
ments, to  receive  artificial  kidney  treatment. 

The  question  of  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die  will  become  more  acute  In  the 
future,  as  science  turns  out  more  life-pro- 
longing, but  expensive  tools  such  as  the 
artificial  kidney. 

Without  the  kidney,  Mary  Kesterson,  Ara- 
bell Wheaton,  Evle  Robert  and  Francis  Ches- 
ney Jr.  will  die. 

"That's  It  right  there,"  said  Linda  Windsor. 
Mrs.  Kesterson 's  sister. 

"She  knows  If  she  doesn't  get  the  machine 
she's  not  going  to  live.  If  she  doesn't  get  the 
machine,  she  Just  has  no  hope." 


RESOLUTION  FAVORING  THE  ABM 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  American  people  do 
favor  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  90  percent  of 
those  who  have  responded  so  far  to  the 
questionnaire  which  I  have  recently  sent 
to  the  constituents  in  Ohio's  24th  Dis- 
trict are  in  favor  of  establishing  the 
ABM.  Further  evidence  of  public  support 
for  the  ABM  is  indicated  by  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  recently  by  the  New- 
town Battle  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Elmira,  N.Y.  I 
include  this  resolution  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Resolution 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  leads  the 
United  States  in  Inter-Continental  Ballistic 
Missiles  by  at  least  150  missiles;  and — in  the 
words  of  Secretary  Laird — "is  going  for  a 
first-strike  capability"; 

Whereas  the  Soviets  now  lead  the  United 
States  In  missiles  of  all  types  by  2,750  to 
1,710; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  over- 
taking the  United  States  in  submarine- 
launched  missiles — and  has  achieved  a  two- 
to-one  lead  In  killer  submarines  designed  to 
destroy  our  Polaris  submarines: 

Whereas  the  Soviets  already  have  at  least 
200  "SS-9"  missiles,  which  carry  a  warhead 
of  20  to  25  megatons — while  American  mis- 
siles carry  only  one  megaton: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed 
an  orbital  bombardment  system  which  could 
rain  nuclear  death  on  the  United  States  In 
a  matter  of  seconds; 

Whereas  the  Soviets  are  now  deploying  a 
third-generation  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Secretary  Laird,  is 
nearly  80  per  cent  complete — and  which,  in 
the  words  of  Soviet  Marshal  Mallnovsky,  Is 
"for  the  defense  of  the  entire  Soviet  Union"; 

Whereas  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a 
modest  and  limited  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem for  America,  pointing  out  that  "If  we 
do  too  much.  It  will  cost  us  our  money;  If  we 
do  too  Uttle,  it  may  cost  us  our  lives"; 

Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  Newtown  Battle  Chapter. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  urges  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
support  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-balllstlc  missile  system  as  recommended 
by  President  Nixon. 
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Resolution  adopted  xinanlmously  In  gen- 
eral membership  meeting  at  Elmlra,  N.T.. 
June  12,  1969. 

Lbwis  S.  Van  DuzEm, 

President. 
Rot  C.  Httlbest, 

Secretary. 


PROFITS  OF  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported 
that  Uiere  are  187  of  us  in  Congress  who 
have  introduced  legislation  in  an  effort 
to  curb  the  excessive  use  of  the  mails  for 
the  solicitation  of  pornographic  mate- 
rials of  those  who  do  not  desire  to  receive 
it.  This  was  of  sufQcient  concern  to  me 
after  petition  by  residents  of  my  district 
to  Introduce  one  of  the  first  bills  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  this  year. 

AH  Informative  article  concerning  the 
profits  made  by  one  of  those  who  dis- 
tribute these  materials  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  Jime  29.  I 
tliink  it  would  be  of  sufQcient  widespread 
interest  to  have  it  reproduced  on  these 
pages.  It  follows: 

POBNOCRAPRT  PRODUCES  KEEPS  SaMPL£S  FROM 

Staff 

(By  Frank  Murray) 

Los  Angeus,  June  28. — Marvin  Miller  has 

one  unbreakable  rule  for  the  50  employes  who 

print  and  ship  pornographic  books  at  hla 

factory — no  free  samples. 

Even  Miller's  le-year-old  son.  In  the  mall 
room  sending  out  books  and  magazines  with 
pictures  that  make  the  Playboy  style  of  nud- 
ity look  like  kid  stuff,  can't  carry  home  any 
of  the  500  titles. 

Miller  doesn't  want  gifts  or  free-lance  sales 
by  his  employes  cutting  Into  his  $10  million 
annual  volume  as  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
producers  of  erotic  material  which  he  adver- 
tises as  pornographic  but  denies  Is  obscene 
legally. 

"I'm  In  the  business  primarily  to  make 
money,"  said  the  graying  and  bearded  Miller 
at  his  desk  before  a  map  of  his  marketplace, 
the  United  States. 

Pornography  Is  big  business  In  America.  It's 
made  millionaires  of  Miller  and  others.  And 
It's  made  moniunental  problems  for  parents 
and  public  officials. 
An  Associated  Press  Investigation  disclosed: 
About  200  companies  In  the  country  pro- 
duce pornographic  books,  magazines  and 
films.  Their  works  flood,  uninvited.  Into 
millions  of  American  mailboxes  and  through 
a  chain  of  distributors,  onto  the  shelves  of 
bookstores  across  the  country. 

Total  sales  of  pornographic  material  are 
staggering.  Estimates  range  upward  from  $500 
million  a  year,  dwarfing  the  likes  of  the  huge 
Government  Printing  Office  ($17  million  an- 
nual sales)  Miller  says  his  hottest  item,  an 
amply  Illustrated  handbook  on  Intercourse, 
sold  500,0(X)  copies  In  a  year — or  roughly  equal 
to  first-year  sales  of  WUUam  Manchester's 
"Death  of  a  President,"  1967's  best  seller. 

Postal  authorities  are  swamped  with  com- 
plaints—167,792  In  1968  alone— from  people 
who  receive  lurid  advertising.  President  NUon 
has  demanded  a  law  to  keep  offensive  sex  ads 
out  of  the  malls,  and  187  bills  are  pending 
In  congress  to  control  the  tidal  wave  of 
pornography. 

Since  1957,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  case  of  Roth  vs.  VS.  meeting  the 
legal  definition  of  obscenity  has  been  as 
difficult  as  holding  a  greased  pig.  The  Roth 
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decision  said  that,  to  be  obscene,  the  domi- 
nant appeal  of  material  must  be  to  prurient 
interest  In  sex,  must  affront  community 
standards  and  must  be  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value. 

In  the  dozen  years  since  that  decision,  a 
flood  of  pomographc  mall  has  Inundated 
American  mailboxes. 

New  court  decisions  generally  have  rein- 
forced Roth.  Almost  any  printed  material 
with  a  story  line,  no  matter  how  thin.  Is 
redeeming  to  a  book  of  pictures  otherwise 
obscene.  And  the  community  standard  Is 
being  met,  the  courts  have  held,  so  long  as 
others  are  selling  material  as  explicit  and 
lurid  as  what  you've  got  to  offer. 

The  latest  decision,  in  a  Georgia  case,  over- 
turned laws  forbidding  possession  of  mate- 
rial admitted  to  be  o>:scene. 

".  .  .  The  mere  private  possession  of  ob- 
scene matter  cannot  constitutionally  be  made 
a  crime,"  said  the  court.  "If  the  first  amend- 
ment means  anything,  it  means  that  a  state 
has  no  business  telling  a  man,  sitting  alone 
in  his  own  house,  what  books  he  may  read  or 
what  films  he  may  watch." 

MUler  has  cashed  In  on  the  court  rulings. 
He  reprinted  the  most  recent  decision  as 
the  cover  page  on  his  latest  catalogue  of  sex 
publications.  It  not  only  helps  sales  but,  he 
says,  it  reinforces  "my  moralistic  point  of 
view:  that  the  establishment  shouldn't  con- 
trol the  thoughts  nor  the  ways  In  which  peo- 
ple wish  to  enjoy  themselves." 

Sales  have  been  good.  By  his  own  account- 
ing, Miller  went  into  business  three  years  ago 
with  $26,000.  Now,  he  says,  his  annual  profit 
Is  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  his 
net  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Evi- 
dence indicates  his  figures  may  be  conserva- 
tive. For  example,  his  Initial  investment  In 
the  top-selling  sexual  manual  was  $2,000, 
Including  $1,000  to  the  couple  who  posed  for 
the  photos.  His  sales  so  far:  $2.5  million  or 
a  thousand  times  his  initial  investment. 

But  other  business  cosrts  run  dear.  Miller, 
40.  says  he's  been  arrested  30  times  in  two 
years.  Last  December  he  was  convicted  on 
three  counts  of  mailing  obscene  matter  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison.  He's  free 
on  bail  while  he  appeals. 

In  Los  Angeles  alone.  Miller  is  fighting  54 
counts  of  selling  obscene  books.  He  says  his 
legal  expenses  last  year  topped  $200,000. 

Police  say  that  of  the  more  than  200  com- 
panies in  the  erotic  trade,  75  per  cent  of 
them  are  in  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs. 
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A  STATEMENT  OP  POSITION  BY 
WGHP  TELEVISION 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH   CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  there  are  so 
many  forces  working  to  divide  us  in  this 
country,  it  is  especially  refreshing  to  note 
efforts  to  increase  our  awareness  of  the 
benefits  of  our  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. One  such  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
television  station  in  my  district  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  The  follow- 
lowing  is  a  statement  by  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  Philip  J.  Lombardo  of 
WGHP-TV,  High  Point,  N.C..  regarding 
tliat  station's  program  to  encourage  dis- 
play of  our  flag: 

A  Statement  of  PosmoN  bt  WGHP  Tei.e- 

visioN  Presented  bt  Phujp  J.  Lombardo, 

Genksal  Manager,  Aired  hUr  20.  1969 

It    should    be    apparent    to    WGHP-TV 

viewers,  through  our  daily  schedule  of  news 


and  entertainment  programs,  that  station 
management  stays  abreast  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  our  community  .  .  .  and  contrlb- 
utes,  in  every  feasible  way  toward  fulfiliine 
these  needs. 

It  should  also  be  apparent,  through  its 
programming,  that  station  management 
strives  to  contribute  measurably  to  com- 
munlty  efforts  of  betterment. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  in  matters  of  extreme 
Importance  that  the  voice  of  management 
is  heard  on  the  air. 

Such  is  the  case  now. 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
renewed  dedication  of  love  of  country. 

These  days,  there  are  perhaps  a  number  of 
definitions  for  the  word  patriotism,  for  if, 
like  religious  faith,  is  a  very  personal  expres- 
sion. The  essence,  though,  of  any  definition 
Is  simply  love  of  country. 

We  feel  that  the  word  patriotism  should 
be  heard  more  often  .  .  .  that  the  feeling 
should  be  expressed  more  often:  and  we 
know  of  no  better  way  to  begin,  than  to 
show,  and  be  proud  of,  our  symbol  of  na- 
tional unity  .  .  .  the  American  flag.  Siich 
action  demonstrates  that  we,  as  citizens, 
appreciate  the  many  privileges  that  come 
with  being  an  American  citizen.  With  tliis 
in  mind,  channel  eight  is  embarking  on  .,n 
energetic  campaign  of  encouraging  people 
to  "fly  it,  it's  yours."  We  vrill,  make  available 
during  the  coming  weeks,  the  history  of  ihe 
flag,  the  history  of  national  flag  day.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  WUson's  1916  speech  pro- 
claiming June  14  as  National  Flag  Day.  the 
most  significant  dates  on  wlilch  the  fiag  is 
flown,  and  instructions  on  the  proper  w.iy 
to  display  the  American  flag  ...  to  uil 
teachers,  student  leaders,  college  professors, 
and  ministers  In  our  area.  ITils  is  being  done 
In  hopes  that  they  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  information  In  a  class  lecture  or 
project,  or  a  sermon,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Channel  eight  will  also  be  encouraging  in- 
dividual expressions  of  patriotism  by  making 
available,  without  profit,  American  flags.  Ml 
of  our  on-the-air  personalities  will  be 
actively  participating  by  broadcasting  re- 
minders of  the  Importance  of  the  flag.  They 
will  also  be  appearing  at  area  shopping  cen- 
ters to  demonstrate  in  a  personal  way,  that 
channel  eight  is  sincere  in  this  effort,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  display  your  patriotism 
by  displaying  an  American  flag. 
"Fly  It  .  .  .  it's  yours." 


HOW  MANY  SCHOOLS,  HOSPITALS, 
HOMES  AND  JOBS  COULD  VIET- 
NAM'S $330  BILLION  HAVE 
CREATED? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  price  can  be  put  on  the 
lives  of  the  gallant  young  Americans 
who  have  perished  In  Vietnam.  No 
American,  whether  his  views  be  hawk- 
ish, dovish,  or  whatever,  can  be  accused 
of  not  wishing  to  see  an  end  of  this 
bloodshed,  an  end  to  U.S.  servicemen  dy- 
ing on  the  far-off  Asian  continent. 

An  article  appeared  in  yesterday's  Pa- 
rade section  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Aside  from  the  brief  analysis  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  wUUngneaB  to  defend 
their  land  and  their  desir»— or  lack 
thereof — to  see  peace  achieved  Is  a  star- 
tling statement  concerning  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


June  30,  1969 

Prof.  James  Clayton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  touted  as  an  expert  on 
the  economic  costs  of  war  stated  ttiat, 
considering  the  costs  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  interest  pajonents  on  Federal 
debts  directly  attributable  to  the  Viet- 
namese war  as  well  as  the  direct  U.S. 
investment,  the  total  price  tag  to  be 
eventually  handed  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, should  we  deescalate  as  quicldy  as 
possible  will  be  a  whopping  $330  billion 
to  $400  billion. 

How  many  slums  could  have  been 
razed  and  replaced  by  adequate  housing 
lor  that  amount  of  money?  How  many 
schools  could  have  been  built  and  teach- 
ers trained  with  these  funds?  How  many 
local  clinics  and  new  community  hos- 
pitals could  have  lieen  constructed?  How 
many  job  opportunities  created?  How 
much  less  your  taxes  and  how  much 
smaller  the  inflation  rate?  So  many 
"hows"  but  my  burning  question  is: 
"How  Much  Longer?" 

The  Parade  article  follows: 

The  Price  or  War 

The  feeling  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  Australia, 
and  other  Asian  countries  Is  that  South  Vlet- 
n<un  will  show  no  sincere  disposition  to  end 
the  Vietnamese  War  until  the  U.S.  starts  to 
withdraw  some  troops. 

Prosperity  In  Saigon  has  reached  such  an 
all-time  high,  so  many  profiteers  are  making 
luige  fortunes  because  of  the  U.S.  presence, 
that  there  Is  now  a  vested  Interst  In  main- 
taining the  war  as  long  as  possible. 

A  group  of  South  Vietnamese  business- 
men, visiting  Tokyo  to  speed  up  their  orders 
lor  consumer  goods — cars,  TV  sets,  transistor 
radios,  tape  recorders,  etc. — admitted  to  a 
P;irade  reporter  that  the  ARVN  (Army  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam)  Is  pretty  much  a  cor- 
rupt Joke,  that  It  will  fold  like  an  accordion 
once  the  Americans  pull  out.  Sen.  John 
Stennls  of  Mississippi,  head  of  the  Senate 
.\rmed  Services  Committee  and  one  of  Ljm- 
don  Johnson's  original  warhawks,  is  also 
honest  and  realistic  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  same  truth.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army 
simply  lacks  the  will  to  fight,  to  kill  other 
Vietnamese,  prefers  to  let  the  Americans  do 
the  killing  and  the  dying. 

The  Salgonese  businessmen  predict  that 
the  U.S.  will  begin  to  withdraw  some  troops 
in  August  unless  President  Thleu  can  manu- 
facture emergency  reasons  for  their  indefinite 
retention  such  as  another  imminent  enemy 
offensive.  They  also  have  the  feeling  that 
the  U.S.  military  in  Vietnam  will  try  to 
retain  American  troops  there  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, always  on  the  grounds  that  the  enemy 
has  Just  about  had  it  and  that  one  more  big 
push  will  do  the  trick. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  of  the  U.S.  Involve- 
ment, continues  to  skyrocket  with  more  than 
40.000  American  dead  In  action  and  accidents, 
more  than  200,000  wovmded,  more  than  $110 
billion  already  spent.  Worse  yet.  the  future 
costs  to  the  nation  In  veterans  benefits  will 
approach  another  $50  billion.  Add  to  this 
the  Interest  payments  on  federal  debts  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  Vietnamese  war, 
and  the  final  cost  will  approach  $350  billion. 

Professor  James  Clayton  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  an  authority  on  the  economic  costs 
of  wars  to  the  American  people,  has  Just 
ftnlshed  a  book,  entitled  The  Economic  Im- 
pact of  the  Cold  War  which  Harcourt,  Bruce 
&  World  will  publish  next  year. 

"I  estimated  $330  billion  as  the  final  total 
of  the  Vietnamese  war,  providing  we  deesca- 
late In  a  hurry,"  Dr.  Clayton  declares.  "But 
that  figure  Is  an  absolute  minimum.  A  more 
realistic  figure  wovUd  be  $400  bllUon. 

"I  know  that  figure  boggles  the  mind.  But 
it's  true.  People  simply  have  no  Idea  how 
much  this  nation  spends  on  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  war  Interest  pajrments. 
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"For  example,  World  War  n  cost  $381  bil- 
lion. Veterans'  benefits  from^that  war  have 
already  cost  the  nation  $76  billion  and  will 
In  the  end  reach  the  staggering  total  of  $476 
billion.  In  addition,  the  nation  will  have  to 
pay  $200  billion  in  interest  payments.  Do  you 
realize  what  that  adds  up  to?  One  trillion 
and  fifty-seven  billion  dollars." 

Dr.  Clayton  points  out  that  many  politi- 
cians are  worried  about  the  $28  billion  spe- 
cifically alloted  this  year  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. "What  they  do  not  know,"  he  adds,  "or 
seem  to  realize  Is  that  this  year  we  will  also 
spend  $21  billion  on  Interest  payments  for 
World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War. 

"War  is  not  only  hell,"  he  explains,  "but 
fantastically  expensive." 


AUDIO-DIGEST— A  SERVICE  TO  THE 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  A 
MONUMENT  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
PETTIS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  vision  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
from  California,  Representative  Jerry 
L.  Pettis,  medical  doctors  in  the  United 
States  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  treating  their  patients  with 
greater  skill  and  Imowledge  than  ever 
before. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Pettis,  aware  of  a  gap 
in  transmission  of  new  medical  knowl- 
edge from  the  journals  and  meetings  of 
that  profession  to  its  practitioners,  con- 
ceived a  way  to  bridge  it.  He  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  the  "eye  time"  of  doc- 
tors is  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
duties,  thus  preventing  them  from  doing 
extensive  reading.  But  that  their  "ear 
time"  is  not  so  consumed.  They  might 
listen  on  a  portable  recorder  while  driv- 
ing between  calls  in  preference  to  listen- 
ing to  a  car  radio.  There  might  be  ether 
times  when  audio  inputs  could  be  sand- 
wiched in. 

Mr.  Pettis  and  Claron  L.  Oakley  de- 
cided to  put  the  knowledge  of  current 
developments  desired  by  M.D.'s  on  con- 
cisely and  professionally  edited  tapes  to 
which  the  profession  might  subscribe  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Today,  more  than  86,000  physicians 
keep  abreast  of  the  newest  developments 
in  medicine  by  this  means.  The  fascinat- 
ing story  of  PET-ns  and  Oakley's  Audio- 
Digest  is  told  in  the  following  recent 
feature  article  from  the  Glendale-Bur- 
bank  Independent  Newspaper : 

Glendale's  Avsio-DicEST  MxDiCAi.  Tapes 
Encibcle  Globe 

(By  Katherlne  V.  Sinks) 

Men  and  women  engrossed  In  fields  of 
medicine — around  the  world — are  using  their 
ears  to  keep  full  pace  with  space-age  projects 
and  accomplishments  In  their  profession. 

And  they're  able  to  do  it  because  of  an  idea 
that  struck  a  public  relations  man,  Jerry  L. 
Pettis,  with  tremendous  impact  In  1951 — 
in  Glendale. 

The  result — the  founding  of  Audio-Digest, 
now  Audio-Digest  P^Jundation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  California  Medical  Assn.,  which  has 
its  mailing  facility  offices  at  1250  S.  Glendale 
Ave.,  and  sends  out  through  Glendale  Post 
Office  an  average  of  55.000  recorded  tapes  a 
month  to  foreign  and  domestic  destinations. 
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The  tapes,  all  In  English,  weigh  from  three 
to  seven  ounces  each,  and  go  to  physicians, 
private  and  goverrunent  hospitals  for  their 
use  In  advancement  of  medical  technology. 

More  than  86,000  medical  personnel  around 
the  globe  now  listen  regularly  to  Audio- 
Digest  tape  recordings  on  a  subscription  basis. 

There  are  eight  twlce-a-month  tape  serv- 
ices, each  recording  (no  advertising  Included) 
24  one-hour  tapes  a  year.  They  cover  anes- 
thesiology, general  practice,  Internal  medi- 
cine, obstetrics  and  gynecology,  ophthalmol- 
ogy, pediatrics,  surgery  and  otorhlnolaryn- 
gology. 

Pettis,  now  Congressman  from  California's 
33rd  District,  is  executive  vice  president  of 
Audio  Digest  Foundation,  of  which  Dr.  Don- 
ald D.  Lum  of  Oakland  Is  president. 

Claron  L.  Oakley,  a  public  relatlons-news- 
radlo  personality,  now  is  vice  president  and 
editor,  with  main  offices  at  619  S.  Westlake 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  He  does  the  master  taping 
after  an  advisory  board  of  96  nationally  and 
internationally  known  specialists  evaluate 
2,000  of  the  50,(X)0  reels  of  tape  made  during 
a  year. 

Evaluation  Is  based  on  content,  the  speak- 
er's ability  and  new  material.  Voices  heard 
are  predominantly  those  of  medical  men  and 
women. 

Eugene  V.  Eckert  Is  manager  of  the  Glen- 
dale office,  heading  a  stalT  of  65. 

Oakley  recalls  the  day  when  Pettis 
'•brought  to  me  the  basic  idea  that  was  to 
jell  Into  our  present  Audio-Digest  format  of 
marrying  and  molding  stacks  of  medical 
Journals  Into  stacks  of  raw  tapes  recorded 
at  leading  medical  meetings." 

He  says  his  college  training  had  given  him 
both  microphone  and  writing  experience. 
With  Pettis  he  recalls,  "I  doubled  in  brass  as 
narrator  and  compiler  of  the  pilot  programs 
that  we  set  out  to  sell  through  exhibits  at 
several  local  medical  associations." 

The  first  one  was  at  Loma  Linda  Univer- 
sity's annual  post-graduate  convention, 
where  Pettis  and  Oakley  secured  their  first 
dozen  subscribers. 

According  to  Oaltley,  "based  on  the  pure 
faith  these  subscriptions  engendered:  we  de- 
cided to  go  whole-hog  and  commit  ourselves 
to  one  weekly  program  In  the  field  of  general 
practice." 

Mrs.  Pettis  and  Mrs.  Oakley  became  their 
sales  representatives,  and  Oakley  says,  "We 
gave  them  a  fiat  15  per  cent  c<xnmLsslon  on 
their  subscriptions  and  tape  recorder  sales 
and  sent  them  oft  to  all  comers  of  the  coun- 
try to  peddle  our  product." 

The  result — "doctors  signed  up  for  our 
service  In  a  steadily  Increasing  number." 

Oakley  continues  his  success  story — "Dur- 
ing tboee  exciting  early  days  our  first  offices 
were  In  the  garret  of  a  friendly  advertising 
agency  on  East  Broadway  In  Glendale. 

"When  my  living  room  got  too  noisy  to 
serve  as  a  recording  studio  (barking  dogs 
and  playing  children  sometimes  mingled  in 
with  my  booming  baritone  description  of 
therapy  for  chronic  ulcerative  colitis)  we 
shifted  the  weekly  mastering  to  the  Voice  of 
Prophecy  studies  on  East  Chevy  Chase  Drive. 

At  this  time  Pettis  and  an  Australian  en- 
gineer immigrant  set  up  a  separate  tape 
duplicating  company. 

Oakley  says,  "While  the  sole  customer  was 
Audio-Digest  In  the  beginning,  they  were  a 
pioneer  in  the  tape  duplicating  Industry  and 
recently  sold  their  Hollywood-based  studios 
for  a  substantial  sum." 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  California  Medical 
Assn.,  Oakley  says,  "saw  sufficient  promise  In 
Audio-Digest  that  Its  House  of  Delegates 
adopted  the  experiment  In  continuing  post- 
graduate medical  education  and  loaned 
$10,000  to  demonstrate  to  physicians  that 
tape-recorded  reports  from  Journals  and 
other  professional  soiu-ces  could  be  among 
effective  means  of  staying  abreast  of  medical 
developments." 

He  points  out,  "Proim  that  shoestring  start. 
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the  endeavor  has  done  nearly  $7  million  in 
subscriptions  volume  since  its  acquisition  as 
a  subsidiary  of  tbe  California  Medical  Assn." 

INTO  THE  nrrvKE 
Looking  forward  Oakley  says,  "We  antic- 
ipate still  further  specialties  will  be  added 
to  oup  present  stable  of  eight  services." 

Noting  that  automobile  manufacturers 
have  stereo  tape  equipment  as  an  optional 
feature,  he  says,  "We  are  viewing  adopting 
our  monaural  spoken  word  to  their  eight 
track,  stereo-Intended  cartridge.  The  services 
now  is  available  on  cassette  cartridges  and 
reel-to-reel." 

Although  video  tape  home  units  still  are 
expensive  and  there  are  production  cost 
problems,  he  expresses  confidence  that  "In 
the  next  decade  we  will  be  producing  mall- 
able  tapes  for  doctors,  that  will  enable  them 
to  sit  In  their  offices,  dens  or  even  recline 
In  their  bedrooms  while  they  watch — and 
not  Just  hear — the  nation's  greatest  teachers 
and  clinicians  explain  their  latest  procedures 
In  diagnosis  and  treatments." 

Finally,  he  predicts,  "When  this  day  comes 
Audio-Digest  will  be  prepared  to  chart  still 
further  significant  areas  In  this  complicated 
and  crucially  important  problem  of  keeping 
the  practicing  physician  conscience-free  and 
truly  .abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in 
his  field." 

Tes,  Glendale-founded  Audio-Digest  has 
made  medical  men  and  women  around  the 
world  sit  up  and  listen — and  present  plans 
give  assurance  It  won't  be  too  many  years 
before  they'll  not  only  be  sitting  up  and  lis- 
tening— but  looking  as  well. 
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Chests,    United    Funds.    Combined    Federal 
Campaigns,  and  other  voluntary  donations. 

The  eCforts  this  summer  of  this  young 
singing  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be 
noted  for  the  commendable  results  their 
45  days'  tour  will  have  on  our  service 
men  and  women  serving  their  country 
valiantly  overseas.  I  salute  this  trio  and 
other  similar  USO  groups. 


June  30,  1969 


"THE  SANDS  OF  THYME"  TO  MAKE 
USO  TOUR  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
HOSPITALS  AND  KOREA 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
commendable  summer  tour  and  an  ex- 
citing adventure  is  about  to  begin  for 
three  of  my  youthful  Nevada  friends. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  "Sands  of  "niyme." 
a  young  singing  group  from  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  The  three.  Brent  Rawlings,  Jac- 
quelyn  Shamo,  and  Timothy  Cory,  have 
just  departed  the  United  States  on  a 
USO  tour  of  several  Pacific  hospitals 
and  Korea. 

If  I  may  quote  from  a  press  release 
from  the  USO  public  relaticms  depart- 
ment: 

"The  Sands  of  Thyme."  a  refreshing  young 
and  talented  trio  of  folk-rock  musicians,  will 
tour  Korea  military  bases,  and  hospitals  In 
the  Pacific  for  45  days  starting  27  June  1969. 
The  three  youngsters — one  girl  and  two  boys 
from  Las  Vegas — who  are  presently  students 
at  Brlgham  Young  University,  are  sponsored 
by  USO  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  three  teenagers,  who  were  all  born 
and  raised  In  Southern  Nevada,  are:  Jac- 
quelyn  Shamo,  vocalist:  Brent  Rawlings. 
guitarist-vocalist,  and  Timothy  Cory  gui- 
tarist-vocalist. 

"The  Sands  of  Thyme"  have  proved  very 
popular  on  campus  this  vear.  They  have  ap- 
peared in  various  concerts  and  on  TV  sta- 
tion KBYU  and  with  BYU  traveling  as- 
semblies. They  are  sure  to  be  Just  as  popu- 
lar with  the  servicemen  they  entertain. 

This  show,  like  others  playing  the  USO 
overseas  circuit.  Is  made  possible  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  USO  by  the 
American  public  through  their  Community 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  two  newcomers  to  the 
Washington  scene.  They  are  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  the  new  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  Dr. 
Roger  Olaf  Egeberg,  the  Assistant  HEW 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs subject  to  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  I  was  extremely  heartened  by 
the  sense  of  urgency  expressed  by  both 
of  these  national  leaders  on  the  problems 
of  overpopulation  and  dwindling  re- 
sources. In  a  recent  interview  with  This 
Week  magazine.  Dr.  Handler  stated : 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  human  race  is 
mans  own  procreation.  Hunger;  pollution- 
crime:  overlarge,  dirty  cities— even  the  seeth- 
ing unrest  that  leads  to  international  con- 
flict and  war— all  derive  from  the  unbridled 
growth  of  human  populations.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  begin  a  research  campaign  In 
human  reproductive  physiology.  Second  to 
the  problem  of  overproduction  Is  that  of 
feeding  the  world.  As  we  look  toward  the  end 
of  this  century,  we  get  closer  to  the  time 
when  the  total  food  supply  becomes  limiting. 
If  we  do  not  provide  more  food,  we  face 
worldwide  famine. 

E>r.  Egeberg  has  displayed  his  keen 
-  awareness  of  the  crisis  our  world  is  fac- 
ing by  emphasizing  that  at  the  top  of 
his  list  of  priorities  will  be  intensified 
efforts  in  environmental  and  population 
control  through  technological  innova- 
tions and  family  plaxming,  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  products,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  low  pollution  automobile. 

We  look  to  these  two  men  for  dynamic 
and  purposeful  leadership  as  the  new  ad- 
ministration charts  its  course. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  interview  with  Dr.  Han- 
dler: 

OVERPOPtJLATION:       NEW      SCIENCE      PRESfflENT 

Sees    rr    as    Greatest    Threat    to    Man- 
kind 

•'Man  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a  biological 
revolution,"  says  biochemist  Philip  Handler 
"It  will  influence  the  life  of  each  of  us  Just 
as  greatly  as  the  Industrial  revolution  af- 
fected every  living  person." 

On  July  1,  Dr.  Handler  will  leave  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry at  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter to  become  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This  organization  of 
the  country's  846  most  esteemed  scientists 
serves  as  official  advisor  to  the  government 
on  matters  of  science  and  technology. 

This  Week  Interviewed  Dr.  Handler  about 
his  views  on  what  lies  ahead  in  the  biological 
sciences. 


TW.  Will  you  deflne  what  you  mean  bv 
'biological  revolution"? 

Dr.  Handler.  I  mean  that  our  understand- 
ing of  living  things  is  now  so  comprehensive 
that  we  should  Soon  be  able  to  apply  that 
information  to  human  affairs.  In  order  to 
improve  the  condition  of  man. 

TW.  In  what  major  areas  will  this  knowl- 
edge  be  put  to  work? 

Dr.  Handler.  In  population  control,  food 
production,  health,  control  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  directing  the  evolution  of  our  own 
species. 
TW.  Any  reason  for  the  order  of  your  list? 
Dr.   Handler.  The  greatest   threat  to  the 
human  race  Is  man's  own  procreation.  Hun- 
ger;     pollution;      crime;      overlarge,     dirty 
cities — even  the  seething  unrest  that  leads  to 
International    conflict    and    war — all    derive 
from  the  unbridled  growth  of  human  popu- 
lations. It  is  Imperative  that  we  begin  a  re- 
search   campaign    in    human    reproductive 
physiology. 
TW.  Don't  we  already  know  enough? 
Dr.  Handler.  We  thought  we  were  quite 
knowledgeable,  until  today's  problems  pinned 
us  to  the  wall.  Our  knowledge  turned  out 
to  be  primitive. 

The  oral  contraceptive  pill  and  lUDs  (in- 
trauterine  contraceptive  devices)  have  been 
successful  because  they  divorce  the  act  of 
sex  from  the  act  of  using  contraception. 
What  we  now  need  is  a  cheap,  safe  mecha- 
nism in  which  failure  to  use  contraceptives 
would  result  in  failure  to  conceive,  rather 
than  the  present  situation,  which  is  the 
other  way  around— failure  results  in  concep- 
tion. 
TW.  What's  the  outlook  for  this? 
Dr.  Handler.  There  are  several  ap- 
proaches— by  Immunology,  particularly— 
which  offer  some  promise. 

TW.  What's  the  next  most  serious  chal- 
lenge? 

Dr.  Handler.   Second    to  the   problem  of 
overpopxilatlon  is  that  of  feeding  the  world. 
As  we  look  toward  the  end  of  this  century, 
we  get  closer  to  the  time  when  the  total  food 
supply  becomes  limiting.  If  we  don't  provide 
more  food,  we  face  world-wide  famine. 
TW.  What  solution  do  you  propose? 
Dr.  Handler.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  plants,  and  we  must  systematically 
investigate  them  to  see  whether  some  could 
be  bred  Into  new  forms.  No  new  basic  foods 
have  been  developed  since  the  start  of  his- 
tory. 
TW.  What  about  food  from  the  sea? 
Dr.  Handler.  The  seas  could  be  exploited 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  For  example,  oysters, 
clams,  and  other  shellfish  could  be  grown  in 
bays.   We   surely    can   grow  more   than  we 
presently  take  from  the  sea. 

But  I  really  think  this  type  of  actlvitv— 
"aqulculture" — won't  happen  in  the  sea  at 
all.  When  we  become  serious  about  growing 
fl&h,  we'll  grow  them  in  "factories."  That's 
how  chickens  are  raised  today. 

TW.  Are  there  any  other  new  approaches 
to  feeding  the  world? 

Dr.  Handler.  Today,  we  can  take  a  fer- 
tilized frog  egg,  insert  the  nucleus  from  a  cell 
of  another  frog,  and  the  egg  will  develop  into 
a  frog  that  is  a  perfect  twin  of  the  one 
that  provided  the  transplanted  nucleus.  It's 
merely  a  matter  of  time  before  we  can  switch 
from  frogs  to  mammals.  When  we  do  that, 
we  should  be  able  to  make  perfect  copies  of 
the  best  bull  or  cow  In  the  world.  We  can 
make  any  number  we  desire,  and  thus 
markedly  upgrade  food  production. 
TW.  What  is  the  outlook  In  medicine? 
Dr.  Handler.  We  all  know  that  the  major 
killers  and  Incapacitating  disorders — heart 
disease,  cancer,  rheumatoid  ailments— are 
still  with  us.  We've  managed  to  contain  in- 
fectious diseases  only. 

I'm  sure  that  with  time  we'll  have  much- 
Improved  preventive  and  therapeutic  tech- 
niques for  many  of  the  remaining  diseases. 
Atherosclerosis,  for  example,  is  the  imder- 
lylng  process  of  much  cardiovascular  disease. 
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in  which  the  arterial  walls  are  plugged  with 
calcium  and  fatty  materials.  I  don't  believe 
that's  necessary.  There  should  be  some  way 
to  prevent  It. 

There  are  small  cracks  in  the  problem  of 
cancer.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  In  the 
near  future,  we'll  learn,  if  not  how  to  pre- 
vent it,  how  to  cure  early  cancer. 

TW.  About  death  Itself? 

Dr.  Handler.  Well,  about  aging.  I  would 
like  to  see  life  like  Shangri-la,  where  you  stay 
physically  young  until  you're  100,  and  then 
you  die.  Whether  we  can  do  this  depends 
upon  our  understanding  of  the  biological 
clock  for  man.  If  we  knew  what  it  Is,  It's 
conceivable  we  could  Intervene. 

TW.  You  mentioned  man's  environment 
as  a  major  problem. 

Dr.  Handler.  It  hasn't  been  really  very 
long — 10,000  years — since  human  beings  be- 
longed to  tribes  of  wanderers  that  foraged 
and  hunted.  Each  species  radiates  into  a 
niche,  finds  a  place  to  which  it's  suited,  and 
becomes  dominant  there.  Our  species  mi- 
grated that  way  when  It  was  small,  wander- 
ing in  tribes  and  clans. 

Genetically,  we  can't  be  very  different  from 
our  early  forebears.  The  question  is  whether 
a  species  that  achieved  dominance  under 
primitive  conditions  can  accommodate  itself 
adequately  to  living  In  cities.  Biologically, 
the  odds  are  against  man  doing  equally  well 
under  such  an  utterly  different  set  of  circum- 
stances than  his  beginnings.  I  don't  know 
the  extent  to  which  mankind  can  survive 
successfully  in  large  urban  concentrations. 

TW.  Your  last  point  was  evolution. 

Dr.  Handler.  There  are  something  over 
300  known  hereditary  diseases  of  man.  We 
have  learned  to  circumvent  a  number  of 
them  by  keeping  young  people  alive  who  suf- 
fer from  those  diseases.  They  grow  up  and 
reproduce,  and  spread  their  genes  In  the 
population.  Instead  of  Improving,  the  genetic 
pool  of  mankind  Is  deteriorating.  I  think  the 
total  good  of  humanity  demands  that  we 
minimize  the  incidence  of  these  defective 
genes.  We  have  no  historical  ethnic  to  guide 
us  in  this  matter,  but  perhaps  such  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  procreate. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  to  prevent 
the  problem  in  the  first  place.  There  are  some 
who  hope  to  make  DNA — containing  only 
■good  "  genes — and  Insert  It  Into  the  germ 
plasm  of  prospective  parents.  Maybe  that 
will   be   possible    In    the   distant    future. 

Or  you  could  Improve  Inheritance  by  breed- 
ing As  Its  farthest  extreme,  using  the  proc- 
ess I  described  for  cattle,  one  could,  con- 
ceivably, deliberately  make  more  EHnstelns, 
Mozarts,  or  whomever  you  choose.  Another, 
more  practical  way  is  to  pick  distinguished 
men  and  preserve  their  siierm  by  freezing  It 
in  "sperm  banks."  Then  married  couples 
might  enjoy  their  own  sex  relationship,  but 
when  they  want  to  have  a  child,  use  sperm 
from  the  sperm  bank. 

TW.  Dr.  Handler,  you  have  described  a  jjos- 
sible  world  that  Includes  brand-new  kinds 
of  food,  freedom  from  dread  diseases,  the 
possibility  of  greatly  extended  life  span,  even 
the  control  of  man's  own  evolution.  Are  we 
ready  to  operate  this  civilization?  Do  we 
know  how  to  perform  and  accept  the  new 
values  It  will  impose? 

Dr.  Handler.  No,  we  don't  know  enough 
yet.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  should 
stop  producing  new  technology.  Compared 
with  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering, 
the  social  sciences  are  relatively  primitive. 
The  degree  of  understanding  of  man  as  a  so- 
cial creature  Is  not  yet  adequate  to  our  task, 
as  is  evident  In  our  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional problems. 

But,  In  part,  these  problems  arise  because 
technology  has  been  so  successful.  It's  the 
comfort  enjoyed  by  80  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation, brought  about  by  technology,  that 
makes  possible  the  dream  of  a  society  In 
which  the  other  20  per  cent  can  live  equally 
well. 
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Technology  also  gives  us  responsibilities. 
It  gave  us  the  ability  to  destroy  humanity 
on  Just  the  same  scale,  and  we  haven't  really 
learned  to  manage  that  capability  yet.  That's 
where  our  lack  of  social  understanding  limits 
us  badly. 

A  sophisticated  blend  of  social  and  be- 
havioral understanding  with  modern  tech- 
nological capability  could  truly  usher  In  a 
new  era  for  mankind.  If  we  can  avoid  a  holo- 
caust in  the  Interim. 


THE     ST.     LAWRENCE     SEAWAY— A 
WARNING  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  first 
term  in  the  House,  1951-53, 1  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
I  very  well  remember  the  committee's  re- 
fusal of  authorization  for  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Our  reason  for  refusing,  at  that  time, 
was  not  that  the  seaway  would  not  have 
great  benefits,  but  that  the  facts  as  to  its 
costs  and  benefits  were  grossly  misrepre- 
sented to  the  committee.  For  that  reason, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  sort  of 
accurate  determination. 

The  committee's  wisdom  in  its  ques- 
tions are  disclosed  in  the  following  article 
from  the  June  26,  1969,  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

The  Decade-Old   St.   Lawrence  Seaway 
(By  Robert  B.  Shaw) 

Just  10  years  ago,  on  June  26,  1959,  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  President  Elsenhower — with 
then  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  also 
participating  in  the  ceremonies — formally  In- 
augurated the  new  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
(Actually,  it  had  been  opened  to  navigation  a 
few  months  earlier.)  Thus,  an  ardent  dream 
of  many  Seaway  enthusiasts  was  realized,  a 
27-foot  channel  extended  Into  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Duluth  became  Atlantic  ports. 
The  long-standing  monopoly  of  the  railroads, 
exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  prairie 
wheat  farmers  and  Midwestern  manufactur- 
ers, was  finally  broken  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
Seaway  proponents,  a  new  surge  of  prosperity 
was  assured  for  every  community  and  every 
enterprise  lying  anywhere  close  to  the  Great 
Lakes  or  the  Seaway  itself. 

The  Seaway  development  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  impressive  engineering  projects 
ever  conceived  and  executed.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  major  political  triumph — the  culmi- 
nation of  efforts  that  had,  for  generations, 
stirred  emotions,  divided  otherwise  congenial 
factions  and  Inspired  politicians  to  unusual 
filghts  of  oratory. 

A  MATTER  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Attitudes  toward  the  Seaway  a  decade  ago 
were  largely  based  upon  geographical  loca- 
tion, cutting  across  conventional  party  and 
economic  lines;  the  scheme  was  favored  by 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  communities  lying 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  opposed 
chlefiy  by  the  Atlantic  ports  and  other  cities 
along  existing  land  transportation  routes  or 
at  transshipment  points.  Every  kind  of  politi- 
cal chicanery  was  used  to  win  votes  for  the 
Seaway  project,  and  in  Seaway  territory  sup- 
port for  the  program  became  an  article  of 
faith,  which  no  right-thinking  citizen  could 
disavow.  For  several  generations  its  opponents 
managed  to  stave  off  the  project,  but  even- 
tually the  "positive  thinkers,"  buttressed  by 
the  Department  or  Commerce,  the  Army  En- 
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glneers  and  at  least  perfunctory  support  by 
every  President  since  Wilson,  triumphed,  and 
the  Seaway  ceased  to  be  a  dream  and  assumed 
reality — but  only  after  four  years  of  extensive 
construction  activity,  involving  the  relocation 
of  entire  communities  and  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $i  billion. 

The  precise  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  by 
no  means  clear.  The  project  was  divided  be- 
tween navigation  and  power  aspects,  and  the 
amounts  allocated  to  each  were  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary; even  some  proponents  would  admit 
that  many  navigation  costs  were  shifted  to 
the  power  account  to  make  the  project  more 
palatable.  As  always,  the  actual  outlays 
greatly  exceeded  the  estimates,  and  the  ad- 
mitted cost  of  the  navigation  feature  was  fi- 
nally placed  at  $124  million,  about  8b' h  above 
the  initial  forecast.  This  was  the  burden  of 
the  U.S.  Government  only,  chiefly  for  the 
Snell  and  Elsenhower  Locks  and  the  Wlley- 
Dondero  Ship  Canal,  neaj  Massena,  NY. 

But  the  Seaway  was  also  an  international 
project,  and  the  Canadian  government  spent 
$322  million  for  navigation  improvements  on 
its  territory.  Adding  the  approximately  8300 
million  spent  for  power  developments  by  each 
country,  the  total  cost  reached  a  figure  well 
In  excess  of  $1  billion.  Even  this  was  not  all, 
for  the  success  of  the  project  required  costly 
harbor  Improvements  at  many  aspiring  ports, 
not  reckoned  in  the  stated  cost  of  the  Seaway. 

The  Seaway  In  its  present  form  was  not 
the  first  navigational  project  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  last. 
The  first  attempts  to  canalize  the  river  and 
bypass  the  dangerous  Lachlne  rapids  near 
Montreal  were  begun  by  French  officials  as 
early  as  1689.  By  1848,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  the  river  was  completely  canalized  by  a 
nine-foot  channel  and  a  series  of  53  stone 
locks,  and  occasional  small  vessels  were  al- 
ready clearing  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  for  Eu- 
ropean ports.  By  1900  the  channel  had  been 
deepened  to  14  feet,  while  the  Welland  Canal, 
bypassing  Niagara  Falls,  has  been  rebuilt  no 
less  than  three  times — and  is  currently  being 
enlarged  for  the  fourth  time,  at  a  projected 
cost  of  $110  million.  To  be  sure,  the  14-foot 
channel  still  excluded  large  or  even  medium- 
size  ocean  vessels,  and  thus  the  campaign  to 
achieve  the  present  27-foot  channel  was 
launched  and  accomplished.  But  the  Seaway 
in  its  present  form,  accommodating  vessels 
up  to  25 Vi  foot  draft  and  730  feet  in  length, 
may  also  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  a  tran- 
sitional stage  in  a  more  ambitious  and  more 
costly  project  yet  to  come. 

While  the  motives  that  Influenced  the  Sea- 
way proponents  were  often  no  more  than 
thinly  disguised  self-interest,  the  major  offi- 
cial argument  was  that  the  project  would 
pay  its  way,  that  it  was  financially  sound.  To 
contend  this,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
optimistic  traffic  projections.  Many  estimates 
were  fantastically  large:  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
ardent  drum  beaters  for  the  Seaw.^y,  issued 
traffic  projections  ranging  from  57  million 
all  the  way  up  to  84  million  tons  annually. 
Seaway  Development  Corp.,  the  agency 
charged  with  direct  responsibility,  made 
much  more  modest  forecasts,  starting  with 
projected  tonnage  of  25  million  for  1959,  the 
first  full  year  of  operation,  and  rising  grad- 
ually to  48  million  tons  in  1966. 

TRAFFIC   FIGURES 

In  actuality,  traffic  lagged  considerably  be- 
low even  these  restrained  estimates  for  many 
years.  In  1959,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  interna- 
tional section,  volume  amounted  to  20.6  mil- 
lion tons,  versus  25  million  projected,  and  in 
1960  it  declined  slightly.  Subsequently,  traf- 
fic did  increase  consistently,  although  the 
shortfall  reached  its  maximum  of  11.4  mil- 
lion tons  below  the  projected  37  million  in 
1962.  Thereafter,  things  went  better,  and  the 
1966  tonnage  of  49.2  million  filnally  exceeded 
the  target  of  48  million.  In  1967  traffic  vol- 
ume dropped  off  sharply,  reflecting  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  export  movement  of  grain. 
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and  a  recovery  to  48.0  million  tons  In  1968 — 
despite  a  strike  of  Seaway  employes — still 
left  traffic  a  trifle  below  Its  1966  peak. 

But  In  achieving  Its  traffic  target,  even  be- 
latedly, the  Seaway  had  one  powerful  stroke 
of  luck  that  was  never  counted  upon  by  Its 
old  proponents — and  that  was  the  rapid  ex- 
ploitation of  the  large  Iron  ore  deposits  in 
northern  Quebec  and  Labrador.  Thus,  the 
Iron  ore  traffic  Increased  from  a  negligible 
volume  when  the  Seaway  opened  to  17.9 
million  tons,  37%  of  the  total  for  the  Inter- 
national section,  in  1968,  and  has  also  ex- 
ceeded the  total  grain  traffic  in  both  1967 
and  1968.  Without  this  unexpected  boost 
the  success  of  the  Seaway  would  have  been 
extremely  dubious. 

One  disappointing  feature  has  been  the 
severe  lag  in  general  cargo  transits.  Approxi- 
mately 85'~c  of  all  traffic  consists  of  bulk  car- 
goes. Although  ocean-going  tramp  steamers 
do  unload  Volkswagens  in  Milwaukee  and 
take  on  agricultural  machinery  for  Europe, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  waterway 
serves  as  a  restraint  upon  railroad  rate-mak- 
ing procedures,  the  old  dream  of  turning 
Mid-western  cities  Into  bustling  interna- 
tional ports  is  far  from  realized.  Moreover, 
U.S. -flag  vessels  handle  only  4%  of  all  traffic 
between  this  country  and  foreign  (other 
than  Canadian)  ports. 

Because  the  basic  legislation  authorizing 
the  seaway  provided  that  it  should  be  self- 
supporting,  whereas  traffic  has  lagged  se- 
verely during  most  of  the  decade  now  ending, 
the  Seaway  has  unavoidably  encountered  fl- 
nancial  difficulties.  Actually,  the  Seaway  Is 
charged  with  only  the  $134  million  naviga- 
tional construction  debt  incurred  by  the 
Treasury:  it  was  required  to  pay  interest  on 
this  at  rates  avera^ng  3.46%  and  to  retire 
the  debt  over  a  period  of  time. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  Seaway  have 
been  covered  comfortably,  but  the  remaining 
surplus  has  been  far  from  sufficient  to  pay 
the  Interest,  so  that  arrearages  have  accumu- 
lated steadily,  lifting  the  debt  to  $142  million. 
It  was  only  in  the  seventh  year  of  operation, 
in  1966,  that  Interest  was  covered  for  the  first 
time,  and  then  only  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
$200,000  on  a  total  of  $5  million. 

The  law  provided  that  if  the  Seaway  wae 
not  self-supporting  tolls  were  to  be  increased 
until  It  was,  but  Midwestern  legislators  and 
governors,  particularly  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre  and  Representative  Henry  Reuss,  both 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota,  have  vigorously  opposed  any  In- 
crease In  transit  fees,  and  have  countered 
with  several  proposals  by  which  the  debt 
would  be  written  off.  These  politicians  com- 
plain, perhaps  with  some  justlflcatlon,  that 
the  Seaway  is  the  only  Government  project 
that  is  expected  to  operate  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  While  this  may  be  true,  their 
remedy  would  amount  to  a  violation  of  the 
understanding  under  which  the  Seaway  pro- 
posal Anally  won  majority  support.  The  Sea- 
way Development  Corp.,  faithful  to  the 
charge  upon  it.  has  periodically  proposed 
toll  boosts,  but  these  have  been  generally 
stalled  off  by  the  politicians.  However.  In  the 
fall  of  1968  Increased  charges  aggregating 
50%  were  placed  in  effect,  the  first  advances 
since  1963. 

The  Seaway  has  certainly  been  no  boon- 
doggle. It  operates  efficiently,  accounts  for  all 
costs  fully,  reports  its  results  to  the  pubUc  In 
readily  understandable  terms,  has  more  than 
covered  its  operating  expenses,  and  may 
yet — If  it  is  not  released  from  this  responsi- 
bility by  the  politicians — manage  to  cover  Its 
capital  cost  as  well. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  $1  bllUon  no 
longer  looks  like  such  a  heap  of  money;  the 
Federal  Government's  share  in  the  controver- 
sial SST  development  project  has  been  set  at 
$953  million;  the  Arkansas  River  plan  wUl 
cost  well  over  $1  billion,  and  the  Interstate 
Highway  Program  has  been  budgeted  at  no 
less  than  $60  blUion. 
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FAIXINO     SHORT 

But  if  the  Seaway  had  been  a  private  proj- 
ect it  would  have  long  since  defaulted,  and  a 
large  part  of  its  capital  would  have  been 
wiped  out  by  bankruptcy.  On  the  operating 
side  It  has  been  an  extremely  successful  bulk 
cargo  carrier,  but  many  of  the  benefits  confi- 
dently promised  by  its  advocates  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  mark,  or  have  even  failed  al- 
together. In  northern  New  York  State,  for 
example,  the  Seaway  contributed  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  construction  boom; 
now  that  it  is  completed  the  ships  sail  se- 
dately past  Massena  and  Ogdensburg  with- 
out m  any  way  allaying  the  local  economic 
decay. 

As  an  exercise  In  politics  the  Seaway  has 
achieved  outstanding  results;  as  an  economic 
entity  it  cannot  be  described  as  more  than 
a  limited  success. 


June  30,  1969 


STOP  THE  SPOLIATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  mcHicAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  27, 
1969,  carried  an  editorial  pointing  out 
the  need  for  Immediate  and  forceful  ac- 
tion to  prevent  spoliation  on  our  en- 
vironment. I  believe  that  establishment 
of  an  independent  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  as  is  provided  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  6750,  would  do  much  to  assist  in 
the  battle  against  environmental  con- 
tamination. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  be  aware 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  views 
on  this  matter,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
27,  1969] 
Stop  thb  Spoliation 
Almost  every  week  a  new  warning  signal 
flashes  to  show  that  mankind  Is  being  dan- 
gerously careless  in  their  stewardship  of 
planet  Earth.  The  other  day  it  was  a  United 
Nations  report  that  pollution  damage  to  the 
human  environment — air,  sea,  and  land— Is 
threatening  a  crisis  of  global  proportions. 
Now  comes  the  killing  of  millions  of  fish  in 
the  River  Rhine,  the  destroying  Lorelei  ap- 
parently a  potent  insecticide  leaking  Into 
the  river  waters. 

How  much  dire  warning  does  mankind 
require,  to  be  made  sufficiently  alert  to  the 
need  for  Immediate  and  vigorous  measures 
to  halt  the  despoliation  of  this  "blue  and 
beautiful"  planet?  Perhaps  there  should  be 
general  thankfulness  that  the  danger  signals 
are  popping  up,  one  after  another,  so  that 
no  one — no  citizen,  no  industrial  corpora- 
tion, no  government  anywhere — can  say  there 
hasn't  been  warning. 

Particularly  does  the  responsibility  lie  with 
the  United  States  and  other  heavily  Indus- 
trialized, modemly  affiuent  countries.  A  Cali- 
fornia expert  says  the  United  States  la  re- 
sponsible for  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
contaminants  Introduced  Into  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  oceans.  But  the  United  Nations 
report  from  Secretary-General  Thant  stresses 
that  poor  and  prosperous  nations  alike  are 
threatened  by  various  phases  of  this  environ- 
mental blight  and  mus;t  Join  forces. 

The  UN  General  Assembly  baa,  in  fact,  ap- 
proved a  global  conference  for  1972,  designed 
to  study  the  problem  and  underscore  the 
remedies.  Some  UN  parleys  In  the  past  have 
done  little  beyond  handwringlng.  This  one, 
embracing  all  126  UN  members  plus  mem- 


bers of  related  agencies,  could  really  mobll. 
l2M  mankind.  If  warning  bells  ring  loud  and 
clear. 

One  peril  Is,  of  course,  the  world's  popula- 
tion explosion.  Too  many  people  can  simply 
overwhelm  the  environment.  Another  peril 
Is  the  danger  of  carbon  dioxide  poisoning  of 
the  atmosphere.  Another  is  the  proliferation 
of  hazardous  insecticides,  disturbingly  visible 
In  that  carpet  of  decaying  fish  floating  down 
the  Rhine.  Lurking  In  the  background  are 
mankind's  nuclear  experiments  and  ita 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  devices,  if 
these  get  out  of  hand. 

Is  this  grand  planet  to  become  a  Junkyard 
and  a  cesspool?  Such  a  conclusion  Is  by  no 
means  Inevitable.  Mankind  can  begin  to  take 
reasonable  care.  Industries,  for  insitance,  will 
need  to  Include  regularly  the  price  of  anti- 
pollution measures  in  their  production  costs. 
Safer  Insecticides  are  evolving.  In  America 
more  funds  can  be  sluiced  into  river  cleanup 
and  smog  control.  A  civilization  that  pro- 
duces  five  poimds  of  refuse  per  person  per 
day  can  launch  educational  antlwaste  cam- 
paigns. 

But  the  time  to  begin  "Operation  Cleanup " 
Is  right  now,  before  further  derterioratlon  of 
the  physical  environment  sets  In. 


June  30,  1969 


UNION  PAINTERS  DO  REAL  JOB  OP 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  IN  BUF- 
PALO  AND  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  problems  and  discontent  seem 
to  surround  us,  it  is  heartwarming  to 
hear  of  the  good  work  and  humanitarian 
measures  that  are  being  accomplished, 
often  in  very  qidet  fashion. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  work  of 
Painters  Council.  District  4,  APL-CIO  of 
Buffalo  and  western  New  York. 

This  organization,  imder  the  direction 
of  Business  Manager  Kenneth  C.  Car- 
luccl,  has  a  record  that  merits  the  plau- 
dits of  all.  The  instances  are  many,  but 
they  are  well  detailed  in  an  excellent  col- 
umn which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express  under  the 
byline  of  Columnist  Anne  Mcllhenney 
Matthews. 

Following  is  her  June  26  column: 

PAiNTia's  Civic  Tasks  Hailed 
(By  Anne   Mcllhenney   Matthews) 

If  all  unions  emulated  the  Painters  Coun- 
cil, District  4.  APL-CIO,  of  Buffalo  and  West- 
ern New  York  all  headaches  and  many  of  the 
problems  In  community  relations  would 
disappear. 

"Bits  and  pieces"  (as  the  British  press  puts 
it)  have  seeped  Into  the  news  and  Into  the 
consciousness  of  the  community  concerning 
what  the  council  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
plans  to  do,  but  when  you  put  them  all  to- 
gether and  assemble  a  whole  story  of  the  big 
"package"  of  the  council's  local  enterprises 
It  Is  big  enough  news  to  merit  national  and 
worldwide  recognition. 

The  logical  man  to  tell  the  story  Is  Kenneth 
C.  Carluccl,  business  manager  of  the  cotmcil 
and  therefore  chief  administrator  of  Its  en- 
deavors. Carluccl  succeeded  James  H.  Wolford 
In  this  Job  six  years  ago  when  Wolford  was 
promoted  to  general  representative  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters. 

The  biggest  piece,  of  news  community  en- 
terprise-wise Is  that  the  council  plans  to  get 
Into  blg-tlme  realty  business  as  have  other 


unions  In  the  nation,  notably  like  that  of  the 
restaurant-hotel  employes  union  In  Chicago. 
The  council  hopes  to  erect  a  $10  million,  mid- 
dle-income and  luxury  housing  project  on 
Buffalo's  waterfront,  west  of  the  Marine  Dr. 
spartments,  east  of  the  Thruway  and  on  the 
man-made  island  that  is  projected  by  the 
city  and  state  in  their  plans.  A  letter  of  In- 
tent has  been  sent  by  the  council  to  the  state 
director  of  urban  development,  Edward 
Logue,  and  the  council  Is  now  awaiting  the 
"go-ahead"  to  complete  plans  contingent  on 
the  preliminary  site  work  to  be  done  by  the 
city  and  the  state. 

SEED    MONEY    PROII    COUNCIL 

Under  the  plan  the  state  will  provide  93 
per  cent  of  the  money  for  the  housing  com- 
plex but  the  council  will  provide  the  seed 
money  and  manage  and  administer  the  en- 
terprise. The  project  calls  for  2.500  housing 
units  for  middle-  and  luxury-Income  tenants. 

Many  of  the  Council's  community  activities 
stem  from  collaboration  by  union  painters 
and  area  contractors  on  a  program  created 
by  both  but  administered  by  the  painters 
council.  This  Is  a  community  "Involvement" 
m  Its  deepest  sense,  flnanced  by  a  portion  of 
the  hourly  wage  of  every  union  painter  which 
goes  into  a  fund.  The  "contributions  are  for- 
ever lost  to  the  Individual  painter  and  consti- 
tute a  giant  finance  pool  for  charitable 
endeavors. 

Last  year  this  fund  was  tapped  for  a  pledge 
of  SI. 500  for  a  popes  concert  to  help  put  the 
philharmonic  drive  over  the  top.  In  other 
recent  years  union  members  have  painted 
the  Catholic  Pamphlet  Society  In  PlUmore 
Ave.;  the  West  Side  Rowing  Club;  Neighbor- 
hood House  in  Lemon  St.;  the  Girl  Scout 
Camp  Aloha  in  Wales  Center:  the  Children's 
Dining  Room  at  the  Crippled  Children's 
Guild.  936  Delaware;  and  they  have  coop- 
erated for  the  last  five  years  with  the  Clean- 
up. Paint-Up  Week  doing  one  major  proj- 
ect each  year. 

In  this  connection  they  painted  the  Wil- 
cox Mansion,  scheduled  to  be  a  National 
Historical  Shrine;  all  the  Police  Athletic 
Leau'ue  centers;  and  last  year  the  old  Warner 
Brothers  Bldg.  on  Franklin  St.,  now  the  head 
office  for  the  Assn.  for  Retarded  Children. 

CHRISTMAS   UGHTING   CONTEST 

For  the  last  three  years  they  have  spon- 
sored and  contributed  prizes  to  an  annual 
Christmas  Lighting  Contest  for  the  best  de- 
orated  homes. 

For  the  last  two  years  they  have  spear- 
headed a  project  of  Christmas  gifts  for  serv- 
icemen In  Vietnam,  sending  more  than  2,000 
each  year. 

"We  always  hope  we  will  never  have  to  do 
it  aeain,"  Carluccl  said. 

Immediately  after  the  Pueblo  crisis,  the 
CotmcU  bought  1,000  automobile  bumper 
stickers  from  Cmdr.  Bucher's  wife  and  dis- 
tributed the  remainder,  "Remember  the 
Pueblo."  among  its  membership. 

Bach  Christmas  they  have  a  party  In  honor 
of  the  Buffalo  Bills  and  their  families  at 
Leisure  Land  In  Hamburg.  To  this  they  add 
their  own  families,  plus  a  guest  list  of  200 
orpiians  or  retarded  children.  The  evening 
is  replete  with  gaiety,  autographs  from  the 
Bills,  games  and  gifts  for  every  child.  This 
now  is  agreed  on  as  an  "annual  affair." 

For  the  last  five  years  they  have  bought  a 
block  of  25  seats  at  every  Bills  home  game 
and  each  Sunday  they  have  escorted  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  retarded  children  to  the 
stadium.  Two  stunmers  ago  they  bought  out 
the  entire  stadium  for  a  special  Bisons  game 
and  gave  the  tickets  to  Neighborhood  Houses, 
boys  clubs,  and  other  such  activities  in  the 
Inner-clty. 

They  have  fun  doing  this  too!  They  have 
taken  groups  of  50  senior  citizens  to  the 
circus,  realizing  that  the  Big  Top  la  not  Just 
for  kids.  Several  weeks  ago  they  took  19 
nuns  (the  Fellclan  Sisters  from  Villa  Maria 
College)  to  the  Hamburg  Raceway  for  din- 
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ner  and  a  night  at  the  races.  Carluccl  regrets 
that  the  painters  escort  didn't  profit  from 
prayerful  guidance.  The  sisters  "collected" 
on  every  race  and  all  were  winners  on  the 
"natural,"  a  filly  named  "Sister  Blue." 

ANNUAL   SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  the  last  two  years  they  also  have 
awarded  two  scholarships  of  $1,000  annually 
to  children  of  union  contractors  and  painters 
in  the  name  of  the  James  H.  Wolford  Scholar- 
ship fund. 

Both  Wolford  and  Carluccl  were  cochalr- 
man  with  Msgr.  Franklin  Kelleher  of  the 
Golden  Gloves  toiu'naments  In  recent  years 
and  the  council  has  painted  the  old  kitchen 
and  auditorium  of  tbe  Working  Boys  Home 
in  Vermont  St. 

There  are  many  more  "bits"  among  the 
"pieces." 

The  council  sponsored  many  bowling 
teams  both  for  adults  and  youth;  double  A 
and  midget  baseball  teams;  midget  football 
and  touch  football  for  adults,  and  dozens  of 
other  recreational  programs. 

One  of  their  own  personal  projects  also 
has  vast  community  Impact.  This  Is  the 
Painters  District  Council  No.  4  complex  at 
Virginia  and  Elmwood.  One  building  is  for 
the  retraining  of  Journeymen  and  appren- 
ticeship training.  One  being  completed  will 
be  a  headquarters  office  building. 

CLEANUP    MOVE    THWARTED 

Long  as  "eyesore"  comer  featuring  a  dilap- 
idated gas  station  and  cleaners  store  with 
the  upstairs  rooms  constantly  raided  by 
police  as  a  bookie  Joint,  the  council  wanted 
to  buy  the  whole  block  bordered  by  Elm- 
wood,  Virginia,  Mariner  and  Allen,  tear  down 
all  of  the  houses  which  are  In  various  stages 
of  disrepair  and  erect  a  modern  housing 
project  for  low  and  moderate  Income  ten- 
ants. The  city  blocked  the  endeavor  with  a 
ruling  that  it  violated  some  sort  of  code 
endorsement. 

However,  it  Is  still  a  council  "dream"  ar- 
dently backed  by  AUentown  Village  members. 

After  a  recapitulation  such  as  this  one 
wonders  where  the  man  at  the  helm  finds 
time  to  do  all  these  things.  But  the  adage 
"ask  a  busy  man"  applies  particularly  to 
Carluccl  because  "in  addition"  he  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Allocations  Committee  of  the 
United  Fund;  on  the  state  Joint  Legislative 
Commission's  Social  Studies  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee;  on  the  Regional  Planning 
Committee  of  the  State  Legislative  Commis- 
sion; on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  AFL 
Central  Body  and  also  on  its  Port  Council; 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  State  Paint- 
ers Conference;  former  executive  secretary 
of  the  Town  of  Tonawanda  Heart  Drive  and 
a  director  of  the  town's  March  of  Dimes; 
past  commander  of  Am  vet  Post  59;  member 
of  the  Disabled  Vets  and  the  Loyal  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart;  life  member  of  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  Guild,  etc. 

The  "etc."  means  that  he  also  is  active  in 
church  work  and,  like  Wolford  who  Is  noted 
for  singing  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  at 
local  functions,  he  studied  music  with  Miss 
Julia  Mahoney  at  the  Community  Music 
School. 

And,  yes,  I  couldn't  resist  the  cliche!  I 
asked  him  what  he  does  in  his  spare  time! 


FEMALE  DRIVE  SPEARHEADS  HILL 
DISTRICT  PROJECT— MRS.  CHRIS- 
TINE GARDNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever the  matter  of  the  urban  poor  is  dis- 
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cussed,  there  are  always  a  few  individ- 
uals who  say  that  the  principle  trouble 
with  the  slumdwellers  is  that  they  lack 
the  desire  to  do  anything  about  improv- 
ing their  environment. 

In  rebuttal  to  this  oft-repeated  state- 
ment, I  would  like  to  hold  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mrs.  Christine  Gardner  as  shin- 
ing proof  that  the  dwellers  within  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities  do  possess  an  ardent 
wish  to  clean  up  their  neighborhoods. 

Mrs.  Gardner's  name  is  certainly  not 
new  to  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Indeed,  her 
participation  in  the  battle  to  aid  the 
passage  of  the  70-cent  minimum  wage 
law  in  1949  has  already  enshrined  her 
name  in  the  Record.  Since  then,  she  has 
been  active  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Housing  Authority,  the 
board  of  Citizens  Against  Slum  Hous- 
ing— CASH — the  housing  courts  pro- 
cedure committee  and  the  Code  Enforce- 
ment Committee's  advisory  board  to  the 
mayor's  oCBce.  Now,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Neighborhood  Mini-Code  Housing 
Committee,  Mrs.  Gardner  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  drive  on  the  local  level  to 
clean  up  and  improve  ghetto  areas  that 
have  been  ravaged  by  riots. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Barbara  Holsop- 
ple,  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  praised 
Mrs.  Gardner  for  her  unstinting  efforts 
toward  community  action.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  article  into  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)   Press.  June  16, 
1969] 

Female  Drive  Spearheads  Hill  Project 
(By  Barbara  Holsopple) 

Christine  Gardner  is  a  prime  mover  in 
the  drive  to  clean  up  Pittsburgh  slums.  But 
she  doesn't  necessarily  want  them  torn  down. 

"Too  many  people  think  that  eidorclng 
the  housing  oode  means  a  loss  of  housing  .  .  . 
they  hear  the  words  housing  code  and  they 
immediately  think  'tear  down.'  A  housing 
code  means  fixing  up.  too."  explained  the 
chairman  of  Pittsburgh's  first  Neighlxwhood 
Mini-Code  Housing  Committee. 

Mrs.  Gardner's  Mini-Code  is  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  deal  with  the  section  worst 
hit  by  the  1968  rioting  ...  a  oo-operatlve 
effort  between  concerned  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment officials  to  clean  up.  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  existing  housing  code,  the  Cen- 
tre Ave.  area  of  the  Hill  District  between 
Crawford  and  Kirkpatrick  Sts. 

"We  waited  and  waited  for  something  to 
happen  there  and  nothing  did.  so  I  said  to 
the  people  living  in  that  area.  'Look,  let's 
organize  and  see  what  we  can  do.'  They 
thought  we  ought  to  wait  for  Model  Cities, 
but  you  can't  sit  around  and  wait  for  money 
that  might  never  come." 

The  Mini-Code  Committee  "hit  all  the  or- 
ganizations for  co-operation"  and  met  with 
every  City  and  County  agency  that  might 
possibly  be  Involved  In  renewal  of  the  area. 
Including  the  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance  and 
Family  Services  "because  we  knew  we'd  run 
Into  social  problems." 

HOMES   INSPECTED  ^ 

Since  the  project  was  launched  In  Feb- 
ruary, every  house,  yard  and  sewer  in  the  area 
has  been  inspected.  A  housing  clinic  has  been 
held  for  Irresponsible  tenants  and  rat  con- 
trol information  has  been  provided. 

"Some  legal  action  is  pending,  nine  land- 
lords have  taken  out  building  permits  to  re- 
habilitate their  property,  and  we're  still  play- 
ing the  tracking  game  with  a  few  absentee 
landlords."  Mrs.  Gardner  reported.  "We've 
only  had  to  relocate  five  families  .  .  .  We  try 
to  keep  our  people  where  they  want  to  be." 
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Today,  a  two-week  concentrated  effort 
begins  to  stc^  littering  In  tbe  area.  A  24- 
houi  patrol  will  attempt  to  oatch  offenders 
and  bring  them  before  the  law. 

Tomorrow,  as  the  result  of  the  Mini-Code 
Committee's  sub-committee  on  sewers,  the 
City  will  kick-off  a  sewer  cleaning  program 
In  that  area  with  a  new  machine. 

"We're  starting  to  show  notable  signs  of 
progress,  but  It  will  take  about  a  year  to  get 
the  neighborhood  the  way  we  want  it,"  Mrs. 
Gardner  noted.  "I  know  It's  successful  ...  I 
say  that  because  since  we  started,  we  have 
people  coming  to  meetings  who  have  never 
been  US  this  kind  of  meeting  before  .  .  .  both 
landlords  and  tenants." 

SCHEDULE    CRAMMED 

Mrs.  Gardner's  weekly  Monday  afternoon 
meetings  with  the  Mini-Code  Commltte  Is 
Just  one  of  a  myriad  of  meetings  she  attends. 

She  sits  on  so  many  boards  and  commit- 
tees that  Hill  House,  the  central  social  wel- 
fare agency  In  the  Hill,  has  provided  her 
with  an  assistant  to  keep  track  of  meetings 
and  phone  messages. 

She  puts  housing  and  her  church,  the 
Bethel  AME.  first.  In  addition  to  the  Mini- 
Code  Committee  chairmanship.  Mrs.  Gardner 
Is  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  housing 
autlfoflty's  relocation  agency,  the  bo.ird  of 
■  Citizens  Against  Slum  Housing  (CASH),  the 
Code  Enforcement  Committee's  advisory 
board  to  the  Mayor's  "office,  and  the  procedure 
committee  for  Housing  Court. 

Her  activities  also  include  the  Hill  House 
board  of  directors,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Community  Action  Program  (CAP), 
the  welfare  committee  of  the  Urba;i  League, 
and  the  board  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

She  backs  up  her  work  with  a  layman's 
knowledge  of  law  and  serves  as  the  Hill  chair- 
man of  the  Neighborhood  L^al  Services, 
which  sent  her  to  the  Attorney's  Conference 
in  Wisconsin  in  April. 

Mrs.  Gardner  also  is  a  delegate  to  the 
Allegheny  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  is 
a  member-at-large  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Urban  Affairs  in  Washington. 
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Perhaps  her  own  loss  has  made  her  so 
emphatic  that  slums  be  built  up  instead  of 
torn  down. 

"We  do  everything  we  can  to  save  build- 
ings,"  she  said.  "We  get  them  inspected  three 
times  before  we'll  admit  they  have  to  be  torn 
down.  Why,  we  got  90-day  extensions  on  some 
condemned  buildings  and  rehabilitated  all 
but  one." 

The  "rehabilitated"  buildings  were  dedi- 
cated 10  days  ago  during  services  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner couldn't  attend,  because  she  had  a  date 
with  a  reporter. 
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TED  KENNEDY  ON   AFRICA 


rr    COMES   NATURAL 

As  if  that's  not  enough,  she  even  works 
with  a  "seek  and  And"  committee  that  keeps 
her  in  touch  with  people  who  need  help.  It 
all  comes  naturally  to  her.  she  says. 

"Helping  people  is  something  I  grew  up 
with.  My  parents  were  active,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  I  started  organizing  kids  in  the 
neighborhood  for  worthy  causes." 

The  native  of  Winston-Salem.  N.C.,  has 
been  organizing  in  Pittsburgh  for  20  years. 
Before  that,  she  organized  the  workers  in  a 
cigaret  factory  in  her  hometown  and  went  on 
to  serve  as  the  union's  Washington  agent. 
Her  name  is  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
her  battle  to  aid  passage  of  the  as-cent  min- 
imum wage  law. 

"And  I'm  helping  to  raise  my  fourth  bunch 
of  kids. "  she  says  proudly.  "I  raised  four  of 
my  own.  a  niece  and  nephew  when  my  sister 
died,  a  little  boy  I  took  in  because  nobody 
wanted  him,  and  now  I'm  taking  care  of  my 
grandchildren  while  my  daughter  works." 

Mrs.  Gardner's  grandchildren,  ages  2,  4  and 
5,  often  accompany  her  to  meetings.  They've 
sat  quietly  in  conference  at  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice. Housing  Court  and  numerous  other 
places. 

While  she  has  been  filling  her  time  with 
troubled  people,  Mrs.  Gardner's  own  life  has 
not  been  free  of  problems.  Five  years  ago  her 
home  in  East  Uberty  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  she  spent  two  years  undergoing  oper- 
ations. 

•They  gave  me  a  wheel  chair  and  I  sat  in 
it  three  times.  I  couldn't  stay  there  I  lost 
everything  I  had  but  I  don't  worry  about 

"I  felt  if  God  wanted  me  to  have  more,  he'd 
give  it  to  me.  And  he  did.  I  had  been  working 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  ...  the  people 
there  collected  money,  the  hotel  gave  me 
nunlture.  everyone  was  wonderful." 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John 
S.  Perilloux,  of  Alexandria.  Va.,  re- 
cently wrote  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative letter  to  the  Washington  Star 
responding  to  a  recent  insertion  in  the 
Record  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, entitled  'Manifesto  on  South- 
ern Africa." 

As  I  believe  Mr.  Perilloux  has  made 
some  very  important  observations,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  his  letter  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  22.  1969 1 

Ted  Kennedy  on  Africa 

Sib:  Speaking  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 

human  dignity,  but  undoubtedly  in  the  hopes 

of  garnering  still  more  headlines  and  more 

support  for  his   presidential   aspirations  In 

1972,    Sen.    Edward    M.    Kennedy    recently 

launched  an  attack  against  the  government 

of  Rhodesia. 

Asking:  "Who  speaks  for  Western  man  In 
Africa?"  Kennedy  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  document  entitled,  "Manifesto  on 
Southern  Africa,"  signed  by  13  nations  of 
east  and  central  Africa — Burundi,  Central 
African  Republic.  Chad.  Republic  of  the  Con- 
go, Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Ethi- 
opia. Kenya.  Rwanda.  Somalia.  Sudan,  Tan- 
zania, Uganda,  and  Zambia. 

In  their  manifesto  the  13  nations  con- 
demn all  aspects  of  racism  and  racial  segre- 
gation. They  call  on  all  African  nations  to 
govern  themselves  in  accord  with  the  basic 
principles  of  human  dignity,  equality,  and 
national  self-determination,  regardless  of 
race  or  other  discriminatory  classifications. 
Kennedy  places  himself  in  full  accord  with 
these  statements.  But  how  does  he  propose 
that  this  be  implemented?  To  quote  him: 
"We  should  renew  our  pledge  of  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  United  Nations  sanc- 
tion program  against  Rhodesia." 

Why  did  not  Kennedy  advocate  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  North  Korea  for  the  murder  of 
31  U.S.  Navy  men  aboard  the  ECM  aircraft 
shot  down  over  international  waters?  Or  for 
the  piracy  of  a  United  States  Navy  ship,  the 
murder  of  one  man,  and  the  imprisonment 
for  a  year  of  82  others?  Are  not  the  lives  of 
American  military  men  of  some  concern  to 
the  senator? 

The  rulers  of  Communist  China  have  mxir- 
dered  over  40  million  people  in  China  and 
are  presently  engaged  in  a  deliberate  pro- 
gram of  genocide  in  -nbet,  yet  Kennedy  pro- 
poses U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  China 
and  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations— the  peace- 
keeping organization. 

Tens  of  millions  have  been  murdered  by 
the  Communists  In  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  many  thousands  are  In  concentra- 
tion camps  as  political  prisoners,  but  Ken- 


nedy Is  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  in- 
creased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East  Europe.  When  the  Russian  army  bru- 
tally suppressed  uprisings  in  Czechoslovakia 
recently.  I  heard  no  proposals  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions from  Kennedy.  What  about  the  basic 
principles  of  human  dignity,  equality,  and 
national  determination  for  the  Czeclioslo 
vaks?  Could  it  be  that  the  Tibetan  and 
Czechoslovak  voting  blocs  are  not  large 
enough  to  concern  a  presidential  aspirant? 

LOFTY    IDEALS 

And  what  of  the  13  nations  that  signed 
the  Lusaka  Manifesto  and  so  piously  pro- 
claimed  their  lofty  ideals? 

Republic  of  the  Congo— military  dictator- 
ship, propped  up  by  Cuban  army  troops  As 
In  all  dictatorships,  no  one  votes. 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo— mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Uganda— The  president  of  Uganda.  Milton 
Obobe,  came  to  power  by  military  assault 
upon  the  palace,  killing  15.000  in  the  process 
Obote  has  declared:  "There  are  times  when 
it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  dis- 
criminate." Every  private  group  in  Uganda 
must  submit  to  the  government  detailed 
plans  of  how  it  proposes  to  replace  other 
kinds  of  people  with  Africans  at  all  levels. 

Tanzania— The  capital.  Dar  es  Salaam  is 
headquarters  of  half  the  terrorist  "libera- 
tlon  movements"  abroad  in  Africa.  Training 
and  leadership  are  being  supplied  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  officers. 

Zambia— President  Kaunda  of  Zambia  de- 
livered the  opening  address  at  the  gathering 
of  the  13  naUons.  Thousands  of  Christian 
prisoners  are  being  held  in  Kaunda's  con- 
centratlon  camps  (19,000  fled  to  Katanga  in 
1965  to  escape  massacre  by  Kaunda's  sol- 
dlers). 

Ethiopia — There  has  never  been  an  elec- 
tion held  in  Ethiopia. 

Kenya — Ruled  by  Jomo  Kenyatta,  former 
head  of  the  Communist  terror  organization, 
Mau-Mau.  Kenyatta  was  trained  in  Russia 
in  communism  and  terror  tactics  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  hundreds  of 
whites  and  the  torture  and  murder  of  thou- 
sands of  Klkuyu  tribesmen  who  would  not 
fall  in  line  with  his  plans  for  self-determi- 
nation in  the  early  I950's.  Kenyatta's  offi- 
cial policy  is  to  drive  out  of  Kenya  all  non- 
Negroes.  England,  at  whose  insistence  the 
U.N.  Imposed  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
has  closed  the  door  to  those  who  are  being 
driven  out  l>y  Kenyatta.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  they  hold  British  citizenship.  Could 
the  fact  that  these  people  are  not  white  liave 
anything  to  do  with  the  British  decision? 

Sudan — The  Sudanese  government  has 
flattened  every  church  In  the  three  southern 
provinces  and  driven  out  every  missionary. 
More  than  500,000  Nilotic  Negroes,  mostly 
Christians,  have  been  killed  since  1956.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Sudanese  army  and  half  its 
budget  have  been  committed  to  this  war  of 
extermination — genocide,  to  use  a  term 
much  in  favor  with  the  U.N. 

Now.  read  paragraph  3  of  this  letter  again. 

others  did  nothing 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  five  re- 
maining nations  Is  that  they  haven't  had 
the  ambition  to  do  anything,  good  or  bad. 
They  simply  came  into  being  and  are  being 
supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  world 
through  various  agencies  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  the  United  States. 

Kennedy  stated:  "Today  in  Africa,  the 
ancient  repressions  and  denial  of  majority 
rule  have  begun  to  spawn  increased  levels 
of  terrorism  and  guerrilla  violence.  ...  Not 
even  the  fortress  which  is  South  Africa 
feels  secure,  and  wise  men  fear  a  spark  that 
may  Ignite  the  continent." 

I  fear  that  the  spark  may  be  someone  like 
Edward  Kennedy.  Having  done  his  part  in 
bringing  about  the  present  chaotic  condi- 
tions In  the  United  States,  he  now  turns  his 
attention  to  Africa.  Having  carped  and  crit- 
icised constantly  about  U.S.  involvement  In 
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Vietnam,  he  now  adds  his  voice  to  the  stri- 
dent voices  of  the  revolutionaries  of  Africa. 
(The  United  States  would  naturally  be  in- 
volved In  any  large-scale  warfare  in  Africa). 

Kennedy  directs  most  of  his  criticism  at 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  because  of  their 
policies  of  racial  segregation.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  Africans  in  these  two 
nations  have  a  higher  standard  of  living,  a 
higher  state  of  literacy,  better  health,  more 
Income,  and  more  stable  conditions  than 
any  other  group  of  black  Africans. 

Indeed,  who  speaks  for  Western  ban  in 
Africa? 

John  S.  Perilloux. 

Alexandria,  Va. 


AN  ARMY  OR  A  SANITARIUM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
perience from  Pro.ject  100,000 — an  ex- 
periment in  recruiting  individuals  with 
low  IQ  into  the  military  services — may 
be  laudable  to  the  egalitarians  and  the 
.social  homogenators,  but  the  efficiency 
report  shows  that  it  makes  for  a  defi- 
cient military  force. 

Noting  the  disciplinary  and  court-mar- 
tial problems  created,  it  would  not  take 
many  projects  of  this  kind  to  complete- 
ly demobilize  the  entire  military  forces. 

Some  question  whether  the  project 
was  intended  for  the  interests  of  our 
national  defense  or  as  an  emotional  sub- 
terfuge for  using  the  military  as  a  so- 
ciolo.?ical  laboratory.  In  the  meantime 
what  happens  to  the  Army?  Obviously, 
numbers  alone  do  not  constitute  defen- 
sive capability. 

I  include  a  local  news  clipping: 
IFYom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  June  29. 
1969) 

Low-IQ  Recruit  Plan  Stirs  Complaints 
(By  Richard  Homan) 

While  top  Pentagon  officials  publicly  praise 
a  program  that  brings  low-intelligence  re- 
cruits into  the  armed  services,  personnel  of- 
ficers are  far  less  enthusiastic. 

In  Congressional  hearings,  the  personnel 
officers  have  complained  about  recruitment 
quotas,  extra  training  and  lowered  military 
efficiency  that  they  say  accompany  Project 
100.000. 

Reports  of  greater  disciplinary  problems 
with  Project  100,000  recruits  also  were  made 
public  for  the  first  time  in  testimony  re- 
leased by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  project,  begun  in  1966  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  at- 
tempts to  bring  into  the  military  100.000 
persons  a  year  who  would  otherwise  not  meet 
the  mental  standards.  The  plan  gives  them 
remedial  training  if  necessary  and  uses  them 
for  duties  consistent  with  their  abilities. 

"In  terms  of  measuring  military  efficiency, 
it  lias  taken  resources  and  trainers  and  effort 
that  we  would  have  preferred  to  put  other 
places."  Lt.  Gen.  A.  O.  Connor,  the  Army's 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel,  told  the 
Committee. 

"The  Army  did  not  volunteer  for  this 
mission,  sir." 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  chief  of 
Naval  personnel,  told  the  Committee: 

"I  don't  believe  it  was  Intended  to  up- 
grade the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  We 
would  normally  take  people  of  higher  men- 
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tallty.  I  believe  this  program  is  a  matter  of 
national  policy  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Administration." 

The  orthodox  Pentagon  view  of  Project 
100,000  came  in  Congressional  statements 
this  week  by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Army  Secretary 
Stanley  R.  Resor. 

"Our  experience  has  been  that  men  In  this 
program  perform  adequately  in  practically 
all  jobs  and  are  promoted  along  with  their 
contemporaries,"  Westmoreland  said. 

"We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results 
achieved,"  Resor  said. 

While  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
effect  of  the  project  on  the  services,  the  per- 
sonnel chiefs  said  it  was  achieving  some  suc- 
cess in  training  recruits  who  would  not  have 
been  acceptable  under  earlier  entrance 
standards. 

Though  it  hasn't  helped  the  Navy,  Adm. 
Duncan  said,  "I  felt  we  had  upgraded  the 
level  of  education  and  abilities  of  a  group  of 
people  which  I  believe  is  In  the  interest  of 
the  country  as  a  whole." 

Despite  the  shortcomings.  Marine  Maj. 
Gen.  Jonas  M.  Piatt  said,  "We  make  good 
Marines  out  of  a  good  number  of  them," 
partly  because  "we  have  redesignated  several 
of  our  specialist  training  courses  in  an  effort 
to  simplify  them  to  make  them  easier  for 
men  with  lower  mental  scores." 

Gen.  Connor  said  "the  Army  has  been  able 
to  bring  these  men  up  to  standards  that  they 
have  never  achieved  before.  In  that  light,  it 
has  been  most  worthwhile.  There  has  been 
enough  good  come  out  of  it  that  it  is  worth 
the  bad  that  has  gone  along  with  it." 

The  program  requires  that  24  percent  of 
new  recruits  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
be  from  the  Mental  Category  IV — applicants 
who  score  between  10  and  30  per  cent  on 
the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test — and 
that  half  of  these  be  from  the  lower  half  of 
Category  IV. 

The  quotas  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
18  per  cent  from  Category  IV  and  9  per  cent 
from  the  lower  half. 

According  to  testimony  by  the  personnel 
chiefs,  in  all  services  except  the  Marine 
Corps,  project  100,000  recruits  had  signifi- 
cantly more  courts-martial  and  non-Judicial 
punishments  than  other  recruits. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  alarm  at  the  action 
which  the  administration  has  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  various  programs 
which  provide  loans  and  grants  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  which 
they  so  desperately  need  and  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  build  without  raising 
their  student  charges  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  the  very  wealthy  will  be  able  to 
afford  the  privilege  of  a  higher  education. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  Congress 
passes  legislation  authorizing  expendi- 
tures and  does  so  by  wide  margins  and 
with  bipartisan  support,  we  do  so  after 
a  careful  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
needs  and  the  ability  of  its  resources  to 
meet  those  needs.  When  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  grants  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  has  been  considered,  we  have 
been  very  much  aware  of  the  tremendous 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  students  who 
are  seeking  a  higher  education  and  the 
added  burden  which  these  increased 
numbers  have  placed  on  the  already 
overcrowded  facilities  at  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  administration  has  pledged  that 
it  will  be  second  to  none  in  its  concern 
for  higher  education.  For  the  1969-70 
school  year,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
expenditures  of  over  $1  billion  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  needed  facil- 
ities. Yet,  despite  its  pledge,  the  admin- 
istration has  only  requested  $65  million 
to  fund  these  programs.  This  is  well  over 
$100  million  less  than  the  outgoing  John- 
son administration  requested  with  the 
apology  that  they  knew  these  amounts 
would  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  need. 

Programs  which  the  Congress  author- 
ized under  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
administration's  attempts  at  economy  in 
education  expenditures.  The  title  n 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  program, 
providing  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  construction  of  needed  fa- 
cilities, has  been  emasculated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  only  $43  million  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  fund 
the  program  while  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized expenditures  of  over  $224  mil- 
lion. The  title  II  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  program  of  grants  known  as  the 
graduate  academic  facilities  construction 
program  has  been  eliminated  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  Its  budget  requests  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  over  $711 
million  for  it.  The  title  III  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  program  of  low- 
interest  loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  construction  of  needed  facilities 
has  been  phased  out  completely  also  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
authorized  in  excess  of  $150  million  for 
the  program. 

The  impact  which  this  retrenchment 
will  have  on  the  ability  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  students  for  academic  facilities  can 
be  seen  quite  readily  by  examining  the 
need  for  facilities  as  expressed  in  institu- 
tional requests. 

IXiring  fiscal  year  1969,  49  States  re- 
quested $794,455,396  in  title  I  facilities 
grants — an  amount  that  exceeded  avail- 
able Federal  funds  by  $582,566,929.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  total  are  the  facilities 
needs  for  which  no  funds  were  requested 
either,  first,  because  the  institution  did 
not  have  the  necessary  matching  re- 
quirement or,  second,  because  the  insti- 
tution believed  the  money  situation  to  be 
so  tight  that  it  declined  to  file  an  appli- 
cation. A  survey  conducted  by  the  associ- 
ation of  executive  directors  of  higher 
education  facilities  commissions  and  re- 
leased in  January  of  this  year  reveals 
that  State  commission  directors  estimate 
that  a  total  of  approximately  $1.3  billion 
in  Federal  funds  could  be  used  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  next  18 
months  to  assist  in  constructing  needed 
educational  facilities.  This  amount  is 
even  more  than  the  authorization  which 
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the  Congress  has  provided  for  these 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  need 
to  fund  fully  the  grant  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
I  believe  that  there  is  an  equally  com- 
pelling need  for  full  f imding  of  the  direct 
loan  program  under  title  III  of  the  act. 
While  the  Interest  subsidy  procedure, 
provided  for  imder  the  HKPA  amend- 
ments of  1968  and  for  which  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  $22  million,  is 
feasible  for  many  institutions,  there  are 
many  others  which  find  It  virtually  im- 
possible to  obtain  loans  in  the  private 
market,  even  with  an  interest  subsidy.  It 
is  especially  for  these  institutions,  where 
the  need  for  the  construction  money  cer- 
tainly is  no  less  lu-gent.  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  direct  loan  program  be  funded 
and  protected  as  a  continuing  alternative 
to  the  program  of  interest  subsidies. 

Regarding  this,  one  educator  recently 
made  the  following  cconments  in  a  letter 
to  me: 

TheTBplacement  of  direct  loans  by  Interest 
sutwimw  for  private  loans  under  Title  III  of 
the  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  Is  even 
more  serloua  In  Its  detrimental  effect  on  re- 
placing old  or  adding  new  facllltlee  to  the 
campus.  Most  small  colleges,  or  even  medium- 
sized  Institutions,  would  And  it  dlfllcult  to 
obtain  loans  on  today's  markets  kt  lees  than 
seven  or  eight  percent  Interest  rates.  Govern- 
ment programs  In  the  past  have  not  subsi- 
dized Interest  rates  at  these  levels.  In  the 
past,  90  to  95  percent  of  the  Title  I  and  II 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  Program 
Construction  grants  have  required  Title  III 
loans  to  finance  facilities  construction. 
Should  many  institutions  have  difficulty  se- 
curing loans  under  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram, the  net  effect  would  be  to  stop  or  delay 
facilities  construction  in  a  large  segment  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  statement 
needs  no  elaboration. 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  some  embarass- 
ment  to  Members  that  historically  we 
have  never  provided  the  full  amoimt  of 
funds  for  these  construction  programs 
that  we  have  authorized.  However,  we 
have  not  sought  to  put  higher  education 
back  into  the  stone  age  as  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  for  these  pro- 
grams would.  For,  while  we  have  not 
provided  all  the  funds  needed,  we  have 
consistently  increased  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  these  construction  pro- 
grams. Without  the  increased  aid 
which  we  have  provided,  crowded  con- 
ditions which  now  exist  at  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  would  be  even 
worse  than  they  are.  Therefore,  it  Is 
with  a  good  deal  of  consternation  that  I 
look  upon  the  administration's  budget 
requests  for  these  programs  and  wonder 
how  such  action  is  possible  in  view  of 
the  express  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  amoimts  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams should  be  increased  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  administration's  pledge 
to  be  second  to  none  in  its  concern  for 
higher  education. 

In  States  such  as  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  concerted  effort  is 
being  made  to  develop  a  higher  educa- 
tion system  which  gives  nothing  away 
to  State  systems  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, these  cuts  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration come  at  an  extremely  crucial 
time.  If  the  Congress  does  not  act  to 
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Increase  the  appropriations  on  which 
these  programs  will  operate  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  valuable  years  of  planning 
will  have  gone  down  the  drain,  never  to 
be  reclaimed.  Developing  a  delivery  sys- 
tem which  will  make  a  good  higher  edu- 
cation available  to  all  families  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty  will  have  to  be 
postponed  indefinitely  and  perhaps  for- 
gotten. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
heed  the  warnings  of  educators,  in  their 
own  congressional  districts,  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  all  must  act  In  concert 
to  prevent  the  calamity  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  be  parties  to 
by  approving  their  pennjrwlse  and 
pound-foolish  recommendations  for 
funding  of  the  higher  education  facili- 
ties construction  programs.  The  human 
cost  involved  in  acquiescing  to  the  devil- 
may-care  approach  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  attempting  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  academic  facilities  just  is  not 
worth  it. 


June  30,  1969 


REGIONAL  INDEED 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  lassomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  26, 
after  five  postponements.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  confirmed  my  fears  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  administra-tion's  posi- 
tion on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  its 
proposed  extension  is  disgraceful.  The 
Attorney  General  laid  forth  the  recom- 
mendations to  dilute  the  Voting  Rights 
Act — and  reiterated  its  position  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  "regional" 
voting  rights  legislation. 

As  long  as  this  administration  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  South — it  is  rightfully 
protecting  the  supremacy  of  its  support- 
ers by  insisting  there  is  no  need  for 
opening  these  Southern  polls  to  black 
people.  President  Nixon  continues  to  seek 
the  means  by  which  to  honor  political 
debts  to  the  South — and  revision  of  this 
act  would  provide  the  clearest  indictment 
of  his  prejudice  for  those  who  have 
vainly  sought  some  defense  for  his  past 
actions. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  this  subject 
further,  but  at  this  point,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  June  20,  1969: 

Regional,  Iitoeeo 

Evidently  the  Congressional  Republicans 
most  knowledgeable  about  civil  rights  are 
opposed  to  the  Nixon  Administration's  posi- 
tion regarding  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  they  have  reason  to  be. 

The  law  expires  next  year  and  should  be 
extended.  It  establishes  special  procedwes 
for  encouraging  registration  and  voting  by 
minority  groups,  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
literacy  tests  and  similar  devices  to  discour- 
age such  voting.  The  law  has  vastly  Increased 
the  number  of  Negroes  voting  in  the  South, 
though  its  work  still  needs  to  go  on. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell,  however.  Is  said 
to  have  told  the  RepubUcans  that  the  law 
applies  only  to  the  South  and  is  "regional 
legislation"  and  should  be  broadened,  be- 


cause President  Nixon  campaigned  against 
regional  legislation.  The  response  of  the  Con- 
gressmen was  that  the  GOP  helped  push  the 
act,  that  they  had  the  votes  for  simple  ex- 
tension of  It,  and  that  any  revision  could 
only  delay  extension. 

In  our  view  the  law  needs  absolutely  no 
"broadening."  Of  course  it  was  aimed  at  the 
South;  that  Is  where  Negroes  were  denied 
voting  rights.  The  law  would  apply  anywhere 
else  there  was  voting  discrimination,  but  we 
hardly  expect  North  Dakota  or  Michigan  to 
adopt  literacy  tests.  Mr.  Mitchell's  position 
seems  to  be  one  of  risking  an  effective  law  in 
behalf  of  the  campaign  promises  of  the 
Nixon  "Southern  strategy."  Civil  rights  for 
political  hocus-pokus?  The  GOP  Congress- 
men are  right  to  stand  firm  against  it. 


THE  NEW  LEFT  AND  THE  OLD 
GRAPES  OF  WRATH 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Steinbeck,  the  renowned  author,  was 
bom  and  lived  in  my  hometown  of 
Salinas.  Calif.  I  have  read  many  of  his 
books,  the  locale  of  which  was  often  in 
our  county  of  Monterey.  He  was  one  of 
the  world's  best  portrayers  of  the  ugly 
and  sordid  characters  and  aspects  of  life. 
Many  present-day  social  counselors  and 
critics,  who  have  never  seen  a  grape  be- 
ing picked,  believe  that  Steinbeck's  30- 
year-old  novel  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  por- 
trays the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  today  in  the  table  grape-producing 
industry.  It  did  not  then,  and  does  not 
now. 

An  accurate  appraisal  of  Cesar  Cha- 
vez and  his  abortive  grape  pickers 
"strike"  and  the  boycott  is  accurately 
described  by  John  R.  Coyne,  Jr.,  an  able 
writer  and  careful  reporter  in  the  July 
1,  1969,  issue  of  the  National  Review. 
For  those  who  have  never  seen  or  known 
a  table  grape  picker,  I  urge  the  reading 
of  this  short,  but  comprehensive,  report. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  better  perspective  of  the  table 
grape  boycott,  I  commend  Mr.  Coyne's 
article  and  insert  it  at  this  place  in  the 
Record : 

The  Grapes  op  Wrath 
(By  John  R.  Coyne,  Jr.) 

The  California  table-grape  boycott  has  be- 
come fashionable.  Recently  George  Plimpton 
(The  Paper  Lion)  threw  a  fund-raising  partv 
for  C4sar  Chavez'  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  and  the  New  York 
press  featured  pictures  of  Plimpton's  stable 
of  ddcolletd  dollies  sipping  champagne  and 
pouting  at  the  cameras.  Old  liberals  such  as 
James  Wechsler  have  embraced  the  cause 
with  lachrymose  ardor,  and  new-breed  liberal 
mutants — Jimmy  Breslln,  for  instance — find 
in  the  boycott  opportunity  to  show  that  they 
are  Just  as  warm-hearted  and  fuzzy-headed 
as  any  of  the  old  timers. 

Pew  Easterners  have  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  boycott.  It  is  enough  that 
emotions  can  be  aroused  and  played  on.  The 
typical  view  is  presented  by  Breslln  in  one 
of  his  New  York  Post  columns.  "John  Stein- 
beck wrote  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  almost 
thirty  years  ago  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
truly  meaningful  novels  ever  written  in 
America,  and  in  California  they  still  grow 
grapes  of  wrath."  Now  there  Is  a  lot  wrong 
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here,  not  the  least  of  which  is  Breslln's 
lardish  prose  style.  The  piece  has  a  ChrUtmas 
Eve  setting,  complete  with  four  grape-pickers 
wandering  lost  in  a  New  York  snowstorm 
looking  for  a  supermarket  to  boycott.  The 
style  U  fat  Hemingway  ("'They  take  from 
your  check  the  cost  of  the  place  to  Uve,' 
Pajemola  said") ,  the  atmosphere  mid-Vic- 
torian, the  thought  contemporary  liberal,  as 
if  a  few  peasants  from  For  Vfhom  the  Bell 
Tolls  had  wandered  into  a  production  of  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  as  staged  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

The  important  point  here  Is  not  that 
Breslln  writes  likes  he  looks,  however,  but 
rather  that  his  approach  is  typical  of  those 
Eastern  liberals  who  have  canonized  C^ar 
Chavez  and  sentimentalized  the  issues  In- 
\-olved  in  the  boycott  out  of  any  recognizable 
shape.  The  grape  controversy  is  much  too 
complex  to  lend  itself  to  the  Grapes-of -Wrath 
treatment.  Chavez  would  have  us  believe  that 
migrant  workers  pick  the  Delano  table- 
grapes;  that  these  migrants  are  paid  sub- 
standard wages;  that  they  drive  Joad-Uke 
old  cars  and  live  in  shacks;  that  they  yearn 
to  Join  Chavez'  union;  and  that  the  growers 
.ire  fascist  lackeys  of  large  corporations. 

This  argument  has  Impact.  It  seems  es- 
pecially sinful  in  an  affluent  society  to 
munch  on  grapes  picked  by  starving  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  picture  of  striking  peons  will- 
ing to  lay  their  lives  on  the  Une  so  their 
children  may  enjoy  a  brighter  future  is  a 
poignant  one.  But  it  is  all,  according  to  the 
growers,  a  lie. 

The  growers'  case,  which  seldom  sees  print, 
IS  a  strong  one.  In  Delano,  the  area  most  af- 
fected by  the  boycott,  they  say  90  per  cent 
of  the  pickers  are  not  migrants  but  perma- 
nent residents.  And  these  pickers,  contrary 
TO  fashionable  propaganda,  are  exceptionally 
well-paid.  According  to  the  Department  of 
.\grlculture,  farm-workers  In  California 
average  composite  earnings  of  $1.69  per  hour, 
the  highest  in  the  nation,  and  the  grape- 
pickers  average  considerably  above  this,  be- 
'ween  $2  and  $2.50  an  hour,  well  above  the 
legal  national  minimum  wage. 

Just  because  of  this,  the  growers  main- 
tain— permanent  residency  plus  high  wages — 
Chavez  is  especially  eager  to  unionize  De- 
lano. Migrant  workers  don't  stay  in  place 
long  enough  for  efficient  dues  collecting,  as 
Chavez  discovered  when  he  abandoned  simi- 
lar efforts  In  Texas.  And  nUgrant  workers 
:n  states  like  New  York  or  Minnesota  aren't 
well-paid  enough  to  fill  the  union's  coffers 
rapidly.  But  in  Delano  they  are  there  to  stay 
ind  they  have  the  money. 

Hence,  Chavez"  fascination  with  central 
California.  And  hence,  the  pickers'  lack  of 
interest  in  Chavez.  The  crops  of  those  fields 
supposedly  struck  have  been  picked  regu- 
larly, not  by  migrants  but  by  long-time  reel- 
dent  pickers  who  dally  brave  the  abuse  of 
Chavez'  "nonviolent"  migrant  pickets,  for  the 
most  part  campus  New  Leftists  and  young 
Mexican-Americans  from  cities  such  as  Oak- 
land. Chavez  must  import  his  pickets  be- 
cause the  farm  workers  will  not  strike.  And 
because  there  is  no  real  strike  he  must  resort 
to  the  tactic  of  the  secondary  boycott  of 
grocery  stores. 

Other  aspects  of  worker-grower  relation- 
ships have  similarly  been  Ignored  by  Chavez 
sympathizers.  Delano  pickers,  for  instance, 
enjoy  more  comprehensive  protection — work- 
men's compensation,  disability  insurance, 
chUd  labor  law,  minlmvun  wage  law  for  wom- 
en and  minors,  etc. — than  farm-workers  in 
any  other  state.  Any  worker  unable  to  pro- 
vide his  own  transportation  receives  it  with- 
out charge,  and  the  rent-free  housing  ixu- 
nlshed  by  the  owners  is  clean  and  modern. 
The  growers  believe  that  their  relations  with 
their  workers  have  consistently  been  the  best 
In  the  country,  and  they  resent  the  carica- 
tures of  them  drawn  by  Breslln  and  his  ilk. 
The  grape  farms  in  Delano,  they  point  out, 
are  not,  as  is  customarily  cbarged,  controlled 
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by  large  corporations.  Of  Delano's  seventy 
ranches,  all  but  two  are  family-owned  and 
operated.  And  these  are  not  fat-cat  families. 
Most  of  them  came  as  Immigrants  from 
Armenia,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  and  acquired 
their  land  plot  by  plot.  They  are  not  opposed 
to  unions  per  se,  but  they  are  caught  in  a 
price  squeeze  (while  costs  have  risen  nearly 
100  per  cent  over  the  past  decade,  table- 
grapes  sell  for  approximately  the  sEone  ptrice 
per  pound  as  In  1957).  and  the  failure  of  a 
single  crop  could  wipe  most  of  them  out. 
Thus,  although  the  idea  of  unionization  is 
not  repulsive  to  them,  the  idea  of  a  strike 
at  the  crucial  harvesting  time  Is.  Unlike  most 
industries,  agriculture  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
strikes.  Perishable  crops  must  be  harvested 
immediately. 

And  so  the  growers  continue  to  fight  a 
lonely  fight  against  Chavez.  If  they  lose,  if 
Chavez  succeeds  in  imposing  his  union  on 
the  unvTlUing  Delano  pickers,  the  growers 
beUeve  that  their  only  alternative  will  be  to 
convert  their  table-grape  crops  to  wine 
grapes,  since  wine  grapes  can  be  gathered  by 
machine.  If  this  happens,  thousands  of  rela- 
tively pro6j>erous  farm-workers  in  California 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  This  will  no 
doubt  please  people  like  Jimmy  Breslln,  since 
It  will  provide  infinitely  more  material  for 
tearful  columns. 
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POLLUTION  OF  THE  PASSAIC  RIVER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OF   NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Passaic  Valley  Sewage  Commission, 
an  institution  that  is  responsible  for  pol- 
lution control  along  the  Passaic  River  in 
New  Jersey,  revealed  that  it  will  soon  be 
forced  to  discharge  100  million  gallons 
per  day  of  raw  sewage  directly  into  the 
Passaic  River. 

This  imprecedented  waste  disposal  is 
supposed  to  be  necessary  because  of  a 
leaking  sewer  that  is  In  need  of  repair. 
However,  in  our  modem  day  and  age.  it 
seems  imbelievable  to  me  that  some  more 
satisfactory  method  cannot  be  found  to 
repair  a  sewer  without  turning  the  al- 
ready polluted  Passaic  River  into  a  rav- 
aged cesspool. 

The  discharge  of  this  raw  sewage  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  two  newspaper 
u-ticles: 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star-Ledger, 

June  22,  19691 

Sewage  To  Be  DrvEB'rED  to  Passaic  River 

IN  Crisis 

(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 
The  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commission 
(PVSC)  said  yesterday  it  will  have  to  divert 
raw  sewage  Into  the  Passaic  River  at  the 
staggering  rate  of  100  million  gallons  per  day. 
The  untreated  sewage — thick,  dark  and 
foul-smelling — will  have  to  be  emptied  into 
the  Passaic  for  at  least  45  consecutive  days 
to  permit  emergency  repairs  to  a  dangerously 
weakened  section  of  giant  sewer  beneath 
McCarter  Highway  at  Gouvemeur  Street  in 
Newark.  The  trouble  spot  is  1.3  miles  from 
Broad  and  Market  streets,  Newark. 

OANGStOtTS   SITUATION 

Seymour  A.  Lubetkin,  chief  engineer  of  the 
PVSC,  said  the  diversion  of  raw  sewage  into 
the  river  will  begin  about  Sept.  1. 

He  said  the  agency  Is  pressing  ahead  with 
plans  for  the  emergency  repair  because  the 
situation  is  dangerous. 


"We  want  to  get  started  as  soon  as  we  can." 
Lubetkin  said. 

"There  is  a  real  possibility  that  McCarter 
Highway  can  cave  in  around  Gouvemeur 
Street."  the  chief  engineer  said,  "and  motor- 
ists and  auto  passengers  could  be  killed  or 
Injured." 

But  even  If  no  one  is  hurt,  the  collapse  of 
the  sewer  would  still  be  a  serious  setback  to 
the  repair  project  If  it  occurred  before  con- 
nections could  be  completed  to  pipe  the  liq- 
uid waste  Into  the  river. 

FOUL   FLOW 

A  cave-in  of  the  sewer  raises  the  specter  of 
untreated  sewage  spilling  onto  city  streets 
with  no  quick  or  easy  way  to  stem  the  foul 
flow.  It  would  also  complicate  the  engineering 
problem  and  delay  completion  of  the  project. 

Lubetkin  said  "we  Just  hope"  the  sewer 
holds  up  until  all  required  arrangements  can 
be  completed  to  divert  the  sewage  to  the 
river. 

Part  of  the  untreated  waste  Is  to  be  chan- 
neled off  at  Third  River  in  Clifton  and  the 
remainder  at  Second  River  at  the  Newark- 
BeUevllle  line. 

USUAL   PLANS 

Normally  the  sewage  Is  piped  to  the  PVSC 
plant  at  the  foot  of  Wilson  Avenue.  Newark, 
where  it  undergoes  primary  treatment  before 
it  Is  pumped  out  to  Upper  New  York  Bay.  far 
from  the  sight  and  smell  of  North  Jersey 
residents. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  diverted — 
100  million  gallons  a  day— is  roughly  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  sewage  handled  daily  in  the 
entire  state. 

Before  the  repair  Job  is  completed.  4.5  bil- 
lion gallons  of  untreated  sewage  will  have 
been  discharged  Into  an  already  polluted 
Passaic  River  that  will  not  readily  digest  the 
added  heavy  load  of  human  and  Industrial 
waste. 

The  raw  sewage  will  flow  into  Newark  Bay. 
and  from  there  the  back  and  fill  of  local  tidal 
action  will  slosh  it  around  the  North  Jersey 
area  until  finally  the  last  remains  are  washed 
out  to  sea. 

Parts  of  the  diverted  sewage  will  find  their 
way  to  the  Arthur  Kill,  the  Kill  Van  Kull, 
Rarltan  Bay  and  even  the  Rarltan  River, 
adding  to  the  pollution  problems  of  those 
waterways. 

Lubetkin  said  that  originally  It  had  been 
hoped  to  begin  repairing  the  weakened  sec- 
tion of  sewer  by  mid-July  but  unforeseen 
difficulties  made  It  impossible  to  meet  that 
deadline. 

later  date 

The  later  starting  date  will  give  the  public 
a  slight  break. 

"It  win  not  be  as  much  of  a  nuisance," 
Lubetkin  explained. 

The  lat«-  starting  date  will  mean  that  the 
discharge  of  raw  sewage  Into  the  river  will 
not  be  wholly  within  the  summer  season  but 
will  extend  Into  cooler  fall  weather. 

The  pollution  problem  worsens  In  warm 
weather  because  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
water  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises.  As 
the  oxygen  supply  diminishes,  death  and 
decay  set  in  and  bad  oders  take  over. 

Ironically,  the  PVSC  was  criticized  las* 
Wednesday  by  federal  officials  who  charged 
the  local  agency  was  not  providing  adequate 
treatment  of  sewage  gathered  by  the  system. 
improvement  needed 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration wants  the  PVSC  to  go  to  sec- 
ondary treatment  to  remove  biochemical  im- 
purities which  get  through  primary  treat- 
ment. 

The  PVSC  primary  treatment  removes  only 
solids  from  the  sewage  mix,  leaving  a  \ariety 
of  liquid  pollutants  untreated. 

Federal  officials  visited  the  PVSC  plant 
June  9  m  advance  of  a  conference  to  exam- 
ine pollution  of  th*!  Hudson  River.  The  con- 
ference began  Wednesday  In  New  York. 
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[Prom   the  Newark    (N.J.)    News.   June  29. 
1969] 
PoixunoN,  PVSC  Style 
The  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  CkHiunlssion's 
plan  to  discharge  100  million  gallons  of  raw, 
untreated  sewage  into  the  Passaic  River  dally 
for  a  six-  or  seven-week  period  beginning 
Sept.  1  Is.  fortunately,  not  going  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

County  and  municipal  officials  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  folly  of  overlooking  this  massive 
pollution  when  the  PVSC  itself  is  so  con- 
cerned about  what  others  do  to  the  river 
that  it  obtained  a  court  order  against  the 
owner  of  an  offending  houseboat. 

Bergen  County  for  one  has  ordered  an  In- 
vestigation to  determine  the  effect  on  Its 
riparian  towns  and  parkland.  It  also  may  go 
Into  court  for  an  injunction.  Uprlver  munici- 
palities are  also  reported  to  be  opposed  to 
the  unprecedented  discharge,  as  they  should 
be.  Newark  and  the  State  Health  Department 
are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

The  PVSC  says  the  diversion  is  necessary 
to  permit  repair  of  its  main  line  under 
McCarter  Highway  at  Gouvemeur  Street  In 
Newark.  Seep>age  from  the  cracked  line  is 
said  to  have  "dangerously  weakened"  the 
street.'  " 

Shutting  off  the  main  line  at  this  point 
win  make  it  necessary  to  dump  the  sewage 
at  Third  River  between  Nutley  and  Clifton 
and  at  Second  River  between  Newark  and 
BellevlUe.  Thence,  it  will  flow  from  the  Pas- 
saic Into  Newark  Bay,  the  Arthur  Kill.  Kill 
Van  Kull.  New  York  Bay  and  the  Raritan 
River  through  an  area  of  congested  popula- 
tion, past  rlverbank  parklands  and  only  a 
short  stroll  from  Broad  and  Market  streets. 
Ordinarily,  the  Passaic  River  never  gets 
any  of  the  PVSC's  sewage.  The  liquid  effluent 
is  discharged  through  a  subterranean  pipe- 
line Into  Upper  New  York  Bay.  Solid  wastes 
are  carted  to  sea  in  barges  and  dumped. 

The  PVSC  defends  the  diversion  as  the 
most  economical  way  of  making  the  repairs. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $500,000.  Construc- 
tion of  a  bypass  to  obviate  use  of  the  river 
could  cost  up  to  10  times  as  much,  accord- 
ing to  a  commission  spokesman.  The  com- 
mission designs  to  minimize  the  health 
hazard,  pointing  out  that  the  weather  should 
be  cool  (maybe!)  in  September  and  that 
Passaic  River  water  is  not  used  for  drinking 
or  swimming. 

People  who  live  or  work  near  the  Passaic 
and  the  other  waterways  are  not  likely  to  be 
convinced.  Prom  here,  it  looks  like  an  out- 
rageous plan  that  wovild  turn  the  Passaic 
and  adjacent  streams,  already  bloated  with 
Industrial  wastes,  into  fetid  cesspools,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  people  are  being  asked 
to  approve  a  multimillion-dollar  bond  issue 
for  clean  water  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
It's  sorely  needed. 


JOE  McCaffrey 
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stafT.  He  is  affable,  alert,  and  able,  and 
his  reporting  is  thorough,  fair,  and  ac- 
curate. His  insight  into  the  operations 
of  Congress  add  value  to  his  comments, 
and  help  to  explain  why  his  nightly  re- 
port on  the  day  in  Congress  has  so  large 
and  faithful  an  audience. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey today  for  25  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service. 


June  30,  1969 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PROVIDE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
NATION'S  WOMEN 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  today  to  note  that 
Joe  McCaffrey  is  observing  this  month 
his  25th  year  as  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent. I  have  known  Joe  and  admired 
his  work  for  most  of  those  25  years. 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  specialized  in  cov- 
erage of  the  Congress.  Few  men  know  the 
Hill  as  well  as  he,  and  I  doubt  that  any 
man  has  as  wide  an  acquaintance  with 
Members  of  the  House,  Senators,  and  the 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  women 
are  the  largest  group  in  America  to  have 
experienced  a  long  history  of  deprivation 
of  rights. 

They  were  the  last  group  to  achieve 
constitutional  recognition  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Their  rights  as  citizens  and 
persons  were  left  largely  to  regulation  by 
the  State. 

The  result  is  that  numerous  discrimi- 
natory legal  distinctions  based  upon  sex 
and  marital  status  were  embedded  in  the 
law,  and  vestiges  of  these  restrictions  re- 
main in  some  States  today. 

The  constitutional  position  of  women 
has  not  yet  been  wholly  clarified  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  fact  which  has  led  to 
a  demand,  for  an  Equal  Rights  of 
Women  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  responsi- 
ble positions;  jobs  with  good  pay  and 
good  prospects,  can  be  traced  largely  to 
myths  and  generalizations  about  women 
as  a  class. 

Some  recent  figures  reveal  that  dis- 
crimination by  sex  is  one  of  the  most  fla- 
grant discriminations  performed  by  em- 
ployers in  this  country. 

Two  out  of  every  five  workers  is  a 
woman,  and  the  difference  between  the 
average  worklife  expectancy  of  men  and 
women  has  narrowed  significantly,  yet : 

In  1968,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
women  was  much  greater  than  for  men, 
4.8  percent  compared  to  2.9  percent. 

Many  women  hold  jobs  which  are  far 
below  their  training  and  talent. 

In  1968,  approximately  one-flfth  of 
working  women  who  had  completed  4 
years  of  college  were  nonprofessional; 
employed  in  clerical,  sales,  service  work- 
er, or  semiskilled  operative  categories. 

Women  not  only  are  concentrated  in 
the  lower  level  jobs,  but  are  paid  rela- 
tively less  than  men  for  comparable 
work.  The  median  income  of  year-round 
full-time  workers  in  1966  was: 

Men    $6,848 

Women    3,973 

In  1966,  less  than  1  percent  of  women 
earned  salaries  of  $10,000  or  more;  the 
proportion  for  men  was  almost  20  times 
greater. 

Employment  is  the  major  area  of  sex 
discrimination,  yet  discrimination  based 
upon   sex   also   affects   education   with 


especial   regard   for  financial  aid  and 
research  for  women. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  women 
in  the  drive  for  equal  rights  in  the  arena 
regarding  laws  concerning  marital  laws, 
especially  outdated  alimony  and  divorce 
laws. 

Of  great  concern  to  the  working  wom- 
en is  the  need  for  day-care  centers  to 
give  the  opportunity  to  the  working 
mother  to  not  be  held  back  in  her  own 
job  advancement. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  has  been  a  most  forceful  step  in 
the  direction  of  securing  equal  rights  for 
women,  but  the  realities  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation still  exist  in  many  facets  of  our 
society. 

Discrimination  because  of  sex  was  the 
second  largest  category  of  complaints 
received  last  year  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commissioon.  The 
Commission  received  2,410-  complaints 
from  women  who  charged  employment 
opportimities  were  denied  to  them  or 
promotion  opportimities  were  withheld 
because  of  their  sex. 

The  Commission  received  6,650  com- 
plaints charging  discrimination  because 
of  race;  721  charged  discrimination  be- 
cause of  national  origin;  and  291  because 
of  religion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  respective  States  to 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  read: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and  the  several  States  shall  have  power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  DON 
H.  CLAUSEN  ON  DESIGNATING 
SEPTEMBER  30  AS  "BIBLE  TRANS- 
LATION DAY' 


HON.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  House 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  30th 
day  of  September  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day." 

I  am  also  inserting  herewith  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  June  21  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  which  spells 
out  the  purpose  for  and  the  true  meaning 
behind  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
here  today.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  very  stimulating  and  exciting 
article. 

During  our  congressional  prayer 
breakfast  meeting  in  Las  Vegas  at  the 
International  Exposition  of  Flight.  2 
years  ago,  which  Arthur  Godfrey  and  I 
chaired,  Dr.  Cameron  Townsend  was  one 
of  the  group  discussion  leaders  wherein 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  a  number  of 
missionary-aviation  programs  organized 
and  working  in  various  sections  of  the 
world. 

The  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc., 


June  30,  1969 

is  but  one  of  the  "flying  peace  corps"  op- 
erations which  I  am  associated  with.  This 
organization  has  effectively  used  the  air- 
craft in  transporting  Bibles  that  have 
been  written  and  translated  into  over  400 
languages,  into  some  of  the  most  remote 
sections  of  the  world;  many  of  which 
would  not  be  accessible  except  for  the 
ability  to  use  small  aircraft. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics, 
which  is  likewise  involved  in  this  worthy 
project,  is  headed  by  Prof.  Kenneth  L. 
Pike,  who  is  working  with  Dr.  Town- 
send's  organization  in  providing  primers, 
dictionaries,  and  textbooks  written  in 
tribal  languages  and  dialects. 

People  throughout  the  world  des- 
perately need  to  improve  their  ability  to 
commimicate  and  this  is  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  legislative  proposal — to  tell 
the  world  that  we  in  the  U.S.A.  are  a  na- 
tion under  God,  dedicated  to  advancing 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  "Golden 
Rule." 

Certainly,  the  airplane  has  once  again 
demonstrated  its  flexibility  toward  help- 
ing people  to  better  understand  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  com- 
munication. These  "flying  missionaries" 
are,  indeed,  carrying  the  "Word  of  God" 
to  a  very  needed  segment  of  our  world's 
population. 

In  recognition  of  their  great  work,  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution  today  and 
urging  its  passage. 


STATEMENT  ON   CONGOLESE 
NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30th  of 
June  1969  is  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  the  Congo.  It  is  with  particular 
pleasure  that  on  this  occasion  we  take 
note  of  the  remarkable  progress  which 
the  Congo  has  made  in  restoring  inter- 
nal tranquillity  and  in  achieving  major 
economic  advances.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Mobutu,  the  Congo  has 
emerged  from  a  long  series  of  internal 
troubles  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  great 
success  stories  of  the  African  continent. 

The  economic  situation  is  perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  of  all.  The  monetary 
reform  of  1967  has  proved  a  brilliant 
success  as  shown  by  the  increased  min- 
eral and  agricultural  exports,  the  high 
level  of  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Congolese  currency. 
Many  problems  still  remain,  but  the 
achievements  of  the  last  2  years  show 
the  determination  of  the  Congolese 
Government  and  people  to  insure  that 
the  country's  tremendous  economic 
resources  are  fully  mobilized  for  the  na- 
tion's development.  The  interest  in  the 
trade  fair  which  will  take  place  in  Kin- 
shasa in  July  of  this  year,  is  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  world  business  community 
of  the  tremendous  promise  and  potential 
which  the  Congo  now  holds. 

In  view  of  the  close  friendship  which 
has  always  existed  between  the  Congo 
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and  the  United  States,  we  take  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  extending  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo  our  best 
wishes  on  its  national  day  as  it  cele- 
brates its  great  progress  and  looks  for- 
ward to  an  even  more  promising  future. 


COHELAN-ANDERSON  REPLY  TO 
HOSMER  ON  MIRV  MORATORIUM 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Representative  John  Anderson  and  I 
circulated  letters  seeking  cosponsors  for 
a  House  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  seek  a  mutual  moratoriimi  on  MIRV 
testing  with  the  Soviets,  and  to  declare 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
frain from  further  MIRV  testing  so  long 
as  the  Soviets  refrained. 

Representative  Hosmer  responded  to 
our  solicitation  of  support  with  a  letter 
which  he  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  joint  response  which  Repi'esentative 
Anderson  and  I  have  prepared: 

June  30, 1969. 
Re  Representative  Hosmer's  MIRV  Letter. 
To :  All  House  Members. 

From:     Congressmen   Jeffery   Cohelan   and 
John  B.  Anderson. 

On  Wednesday,  July  2,  1969.  we  intend  to 
introduce  a  House  Resolution  urging  the 
President  to  seek  a  mutual  moratorium  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  flight  testing  of 
MIRV's.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  growmg 
attention  being  given  this  crucial  subject. 
Of  particular  significance  in  the  debate  is 
Congressman  Hosmer's  four-fold  cautionary 
letter  on  the  resolution.  Because  of  Mr.  Hos- 
mer's eminently  respected  authority  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  affairs,  and  because  of  the 
Importance  of  the  issues  raised,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  respond. 

The  objective  of  American  strategic  policy 
Is  to  deter  nuclear  war.  The  greatest  current 
threat  to  our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war  is 
the  possible  deployment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  missiles  with  multiple  warheads  which  are 
capable  of  destroying  our  land-based  ICBM 
force.  We  are  therefore  concerned  with  halt- 
ing Soviet  MIRV  deployment.  In  order  to  in- 
duce the  Soviets  to  halt  their  MIRV  develop- 
ment, we  are  urging  the  President  to  propose 
a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV  testing.  We 
believe  this  is  a  safe  and  sure  manner  In 
which  to  protect  our  deterrent  force.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  worth  a  try.  We  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion Independent  of  any  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  Safeguard  ABM  System  should 
be  deployed 

Moreover,  time  Is  running  out.  If  tests  are 
not  halted  soon,  an  enforceable  ban  on  MIRV 
deployment  will  be  substantially  more  dlfH- 
cult  to  achieve.  Therefore,  we  solicit  your 
support  for  this  resolution. 

(1)  While  this  resolution  is  not  binding 
on  the  President,  we  submit  that  support  for 
It  would  demonstrate  both  to  the  President 
and  to  the  American  people  this  body's  con- 
cern over  the  implications  of  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. 

(2)  Mr.  Hosmer's  analysis  of  the  extended 
nuclear  test  moratorium  of  the  late  1950's  is 
compelling.  But  before  concluding  that  such 
past  disappointments  should  be  allowed  to 
dictate  present  policies,  we  submit  two  Im- 
portant  distinctions    between    the    nuclear 
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test  moratorium  and  the  proposed  MIRV  test 
moratorium. 

First,  testing  of  nuclar  weapons  demanded 
extensive  planning  and  preparation  prior  to 
operational  testing.  The  Soviets  utilized  the 
mutual  test  ban  agreement  to  make  clan- 
destine, time-consuming  preparation  for  sud- 
den tests. 

This  is  not  possible  with  MIRV.  Testing 
of  such  a  complicated  and  precise  system 
demands  a  protracted  sequence  of  tests  as 
each  successive  MIRV  test  depends  on  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  prior  test  for  oper- 
ational confidence.  Given  the  capacity  of  our 
intelligence  to  discover  clandestine  testing, 
Soviet  deception  could  achieve  only  minimal 
advances  in  MIRV  technology  before  detec- 
tion. A  minor  degree  of  deception  is  possible, 
but  the  lengthy  time  requirement  for  MIRV 
operational  confidence  limits  any  significant 
risks  to  our  national  security. 

Secondly,  the  Justification  for  an  American 
MIRV  capacity  has  been  the  need  to  pene- 
trate a  potential'  Soviet  ABM.  We  can  achieve 
operational  MIRV  in  less  than  two  years 
whereas  the  Russians  can  achieve  an  ade- 
quate ABM  only  after  approximately  five 
years.  Thus,  were  we  to  find  a  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  mutual  MIRV  moratorium,  we 
would  still  have  adequate  time  in  which  to 
deploy  a  MIRV  system  capable  of  realizing 
its  mission  as  an  ABM  penetrator.  Mr.  Hos- 
mer Is  correct  in  cautioning  us  as  to  the 
possibility  of  Soviet  bad  faith  in  the  mora- 
torium. But  the  crucial  point  is  that  despite 
the  limited  possibility  of  clandestine  Soviet 
MIRV  development,  our  national  security 
would  not  be  Jeopardized. 

(3)  MIRV  is  a  qualitatively  new  threshold 
in  the  arms  race.  Each  side  may  perceive  the 
other  side's  MIRV's  as  a  threat  to  its  ICBM 
force,  and  thus  to  its  deterrent.  If  such  a 
threat  is  perceived,  new  deployments  of  of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapons  will  be  required. 

(4)  Mr.  Hosmer  asserts  that  MIRV  "de- 
ployment might  be  made  without  further 
tests.  He  thus  asserts  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  halt  MIRV  deployment  by  halting 
testing.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  question  to 
be  discussed  at  the  arms  talks.  Continued 
testing  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.SS.R. 
may  foreclose  the  possibility  of  achieving  an 
enforceable  agreement  on  MIRV  deployment. 
Accordingly,  we  urge  the  President  to  pro- 
pose a  mutual  moratorium  on  further  MIRV 
testing. 

The  thesis  of  the  MIRV  moratorium  reso- 
lution is  that  both  sides  must  stop  develop- 
ment of  MIRV  before  it  is  deployable  and 
impossible  to  unilaterally  inspect.  Because 
the  possibility  of  deployment  is  only  a  few 
months  off — because  the  point  of  no  return 
is  imminent — we  must  act  with  a  sense  of 
mlslon  and  urgency. 


MOVE  OVER,  DADDY 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Bill 
Nichols,  recently  had  his  14-year-old  son 
fulfill  a  speaking  engagement  for  him  in 
his  district. 

In  an  editorial  of  June  21,  1969.  the 
editor  of  the  Sylacauga.  Ala..  Advance 
made  some  most  interesting  remarks 
concerning  this  outstanding  young  man. 
With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  this  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Move  Over,  Daddy 

Our  Cong.  Bill  Nichols  had  best  keep  his 
bridges  In   good   repair   over   the  years.   He 
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may  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  one  of  these 
days.  His  son  might  well  chaUenge  his  posi- 
tion. 

Flynt  Nichols,  the  Congressman's  14  year 
old  son  and  a  carbon  copy  of  him,  spoke  in 
his  Daddy's  absence  yesterday  morning  at 
a  breakfast  hoeted  by  Sears.  And  he  did  him- 
self proud.  He  would  not  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  even  the  Congressman's  savvy  with 
words. 

We  understand  that  his  Daddy  wrote  a 
speech  for  him  and  mailed  It  to  him.  Flynt 
didn't  like  It  and  decided  to  do  It  on  his  own. 
We're  glad  he  did.  The  discarded  speech 
couldn't  have  come  up  to  the  one  he  made. 


\ 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  WICHITA,  HERE'S 
TO  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 


June  30,  1969 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
COUNCIL  SUPPORTED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  very 
commendable  the  President's  recent  ac- 
tion .  in  establistilng  an  Environmental 
<3uaMlJ5r  Council.  I  only  hope  that  this 
action  is  not  mere  tokenism  in  light  of 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  which  is 
facing  our  Nation  today. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  full  at- 
tention and  consideration  should  be 
given  the  ecological  effects  of  man's  ac- 
tivities in  the  development  of  our  natu- 
ral resources.  For  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  ecological  balance  lies  the  future 
habitability  of  our  environment  and 
thus  man's  actual  existence  on  this 
planet. 

Of  the  many  areas  in  need  of  this 
Council's  attention,  through  fertile 
fields  would  directly  concern  themselves 
with  the  State  of  California: 

First,  I  would  urge  consideration  of 
the  possible  implications  of  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  California  redwoods  that 
has  been  an  ongoing  controversy  in  my 
State; 

Second,  the  Council  has  the  potential 
of  furthering  efforts  in  alleviating  the 
acute  problem  of  pollution  presently  at- 
tacking the  very  essences  of  man's  sur- 
vival needs.  Support  should  be  given  the 
efforts  toward  positive  correction  pro- 
grams in  this  field  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

Third,  if  I  may  quote  here  from  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11472,  which  established 
the  Council — 

The  Council  shall  .  .  encourage  timely 
public  disclosure  by  all  levels  of  government 
and  by  private  parties  of  plans  that  would 
affect  the  quality  of  environment. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
10675)  which  calls  for  the  same  revela- 
tions only  specifically  referring  to  off- 
shore mineral  leases.  Perhaps  with  this 
Council  and  my  bill,  future  disasters 
such  as  that  which  struck  Santa  Bar- 
bara earlier  this  year  may  be  avoided. 
The  destruction  of  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  and  natural  beauty  has  not 
been  any  more  blatant  in  recent  years 
than  that  resulting  from  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  California  coastal  areas  by 
the  crude  oil  seeping  from  a  mid-chan- 
nel well.  If  this  Council  is  able  to  spare 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  further  such 
desecration,  it  will  have  fulfilled  an  im- 
portant function.  This  I  sincerely  hwe 
to  see. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  has  begun  a  yearlong 
celebration  of  her  100th  year  as  an  in- 
corporated commimity.  Throughout  the 
next  year  there  will  be  varied  activities 
marking  this  centennial  anniversary. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  pageant  of  progress  parade 
in  downtown  Wichita.  Saturday  night 
Rebecca  Sue  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  W.  MUler.  was  named  Wich- 
ita's centennial  queen.  Princesses  who 
will  reign  throughout  the  year  include 
Nancy  Lee  Swisher,  Cynthia  Lee  Turner. 
Sharlynn  Alyene  Witt,  and  Susan  L 
Woodard. 

I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  visit  Wichita 
and  Kansas  during  this  centennial  year. 

In  honor  of  this  important  milestone 
in  the  city's  history,  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  the  Beacon  published  a  298-page 
centennial  edition  on  Simday,  Jime  29, 
1969.  Thousands  of  man-hours  by  the 
Eagle  and  Beacon  news,  photography, 
and  production  staffs  were  devoted  to 
this  impressive  and  historical  edition.  I 
have  presented  a  copy  of  the  centennial 
issue  to  Mr.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  be  kept  in 
the  archives  of  the  Library. 

A  significant  editorial  was  included  in 
that  edition  taking  note  of  the  past  his- 
tory and  accomplishments  of  the  city  of 
Wichita  and  looking  to  the  future  for 
greater  achievement.  Under  the  leave  to 
extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  editorial  from  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  the  Beacon: 
Happt  Bibthdat.  WiCHrTA;  Here's  to  rnx 
Second  Centdbt 

In  the  first  Issue  of  his  Wichita  Eagle,  pub- 
lUhed  on  April  12.  1872.  Col.  Marshall  M. 
Murdock  described  the  city  thusly: 

"Wichita,  the  queen  city  of  the  Southwest, 
the  prospective  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
grandly  rich  domain,  the  seat  of  empire  and 
the  political  center  of  what  must  soon  be- 
come a  densely  settled  portion  of  this  young 
commonwealth  .  .  ." 

Colonel  Murdock  continued  to  pledge  that 
he  and  his  newspaper  would  be  "honestly  and 
earnestly  devoted"  to  this  flowering,  as  weU  as 
to  the  "material  Interests  and  the  develop- 
ment of  every  resource  of  the  people  of  both 
country  and  city." 

There  was  reason  to  be  optimistic.  Estab- 
lished as  an  Indian  trading  poet  In  1864. 
Wichita  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  In  187o! 
By  1871  It  had  grown  sufficiently  to  be  a  city 
of  the  third  class,  and  In  1872  It  became  a 
city  of  the  second  class.  In  that  same  year, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  far-sighted 
and  self-sacrlflclng  men.  a  railroad  was  com- 
pleted from  Newton  and  Wichita  become  the 
chief  market  for  Texas  cattle  coming  north 
over  the  ChUholm  TraU.  Its  flrat  big  boom 
had  begun. 

Many  other  small  clUes  existed  In  the  area 
with  as  many  geographic  and  natural  advan- 
tages. Their  water  was  as  piire.  their  air  as 
good.  Some  enjoyed  better  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Some  had  been  longer  settled,  some 
had  more  wealth. 

The  thing  that  set  Wichita  apart,  the 
factor  that  brought  this  trading  post  to  be- 


come the  state's  largest  city,  was  the  char- 
acter of  her  people. 

An  examination  of  our  history  however 
cursory  Impresses  the  reader  with  the  number 
of  men  throughout  the  years  who  have  had 
foresight  and  courage,  who  have  thought 
boldly  and  performed  recklessly  to  bring 
some  rather  Improbable  dreams  to  unbelieva- 
ble fruition. 

Colonel  Murdock.  writing  in  his  first  Is- 
sue of  a  weekly  newspaper  In  a  dusty  cow- 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River 
said  his  ambition  was  to  make  The  Eagle 
"the  leading  journal  of  the  Great  South- 
west— of  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Kansas." 

Others  of  our  leading  citizens  were  equal- 
ly ambitious  and  equally  successful.  Some 
of  the  men  who  determined  that  Wichita 
must  not  be  without  a  railroad  went  out  and 
split  and  laid  ties  themselves  to  get  it  here. 
Others  put  up  money  without  any  assur- 
ance of  return  except  their  abiding  faith  In 
the  community. 

After  this  It  was  a  matter  of  fighting  for 
competitive  freight  rates  that  would  per- 
mit the  growing  town  to  become  a  manufac- 
turing and  wholesaling  center,  and  once  again 
far-sighted  citizens  were  successful. 

The  grain  and  milling  Industry  started  i)e- 
fore  any  real  demand  for  it  existed.  It  was 
begun  by  determined  men  who  were  con- 
fldent  the  area  would  grow  and  prosper,  and 
their  faith  was  richly  rewarded. 

Just  before  the  first  World  War,  when  oil 
was  discovered  nearby  in  BuOer  County, 
there  were  plenty  of  scoffers  who  didn't  think 
anything  would  come  of  pumping  smelly- 
crude  Into  costly  tanks.  But  Wichita,  once 
again,  was  ready  with  enough  men  of  vision 
and  daring,  like  Deering  Marshall  and  Harry 
Helmple,  who  were  ready  to  Invest  in  what 
proved  In  time  to  be  among  the  most  fabu- 
lous of  all  industries.  And  It  was  the  pres- 
ence here  of  such  people  that  made  this  the 
oil  capital  of  this  area  at  the  time  of  the 
first  big  boom. 

No  major  industry  could  have  had  a  less 
promising  start  than  aircraft.  Airplanes  were 
objects  of  amazement  and  Interest  In  those 
early  days,  but  almost  nobody  thought  they'd 
ever  be  a  practical  means  of  transporting 
people,  let  alone  freight.  That  Is  why  the 
leaders  of  the  aircraft  Industry  In  Wichita 
all  had  to  start  from  scratch.  Only  Walter 
Beech  and  Clyde  Cessna  and  Lloyd  Stearman 
and  a  very  few  other  people  had  any  confl- 
dence  In  what  they  were  doing.  But  they  did, 
and  that  was  enough. 

Prom  this  small  beginning  by  men  who 
were  mostly  barnstorming  pilots  grew  a 
mighty  Industry  that  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer In  Kansas  and  has  made  Wichita  the 
Air  Capital  of  the  World. 

While  our  business  and  industrial  leaders 
were  displaying  the  rare  cxxnblnatlon  of  wis- 
dom and  recklessness  that  made  them  so 
successful,  the  civic  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity were  In  able  hands,  too,  much  of  the 
time. 

Often  enough  to  preserve  the  restless  and 
questing  spirit  of  the  city,  there  have  been 
men  governing  it  who  looked  beyond  the 
problems  of  the  moment  to  the  promise  of 
the  future.  They  built  broad  sta-eets  and 
bridged  the  rivers.  They  floated  bonds  to  en- 
courage industry.  They  provided  services  and 
protection  on  a  scale  that  was  equal  to  the 
sharply  increasing  demands  upon  them, 
best  of  all,  they  provided  an  atmosphere  that 
favored  growth.  And  when  Wichita  became  a 
metropolis  almost  overnight  the  proof  of  Its 
planning  was  there. 

It  was  rewarded  In  1962  by  an  All-America 
City  award,  which  called  the  nation's  atten- 
tion to  the  acoompllshments  and  the  excel- 
lence of  Wichita. 

Having  built  so  sturdily  and  well,  we  now 
approach  the  second  century.  We  could  do 
so  with  no  better  formula  than  that  of  the 
founders — vision,  courage,  vigor.  We  must 
never  settle  down.  We  must  never  settle  down. 
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We  must  be  restless  and  seek  Improvement. 
We  must  continue  to  risk  our  capital  and  our 
reputation  on  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  our 
people. 

We  must  elect  men  to  govern  us  who  have 
the  Intelligence  and  the  daring  to  plan  for 
100  years  ahead  rather  than  looking  wist- 
fully backward  to  the  days  when  problems 
were  smaller.  We  must  meet  our  challenges 
eagerly  and  In  the  spirit  of  those  early  set- 
tlers who  built  an  unpromising  trading  ptoet 
Into  the  Peerless  Princess  of  the  Plains  and 
finally  Into  the  Air  Capital  of  the  World. 

Follow  their  lead  smd  we  can't  go  far 
wrong. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  POZNAN 
WORKERS'  REVOLT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  re- 
mind ourselves  once  more  of  the  historic 
significance  of  Saturday's  date,  June  28. 
Thirteen  years  ago  on  this  date  the  free 
world  thrilled  with  the  report  that  Polish 
workers  living  In  the  city  of  Poznan  had 
risen  in  revolt  against  the  rule  of  their 
Communist  puppet  leaders.  Throughout 
the  world  men  and  women  who  love  free- 
dom felt  a  deep  sympathy  for  these  en- 
slaved workers  who  rose  up  in  righteous 
revolt  against  the  usurpers  of  their  free- 
dom. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  held  high  hopes  that  this  show 
of  defiance  against  the  Kremlin  rule 
might  mark  the  beginning  of  a  general 
revolt  of  all  satellite  peoples  against 
Soviet  domination.  But  such  was  only 
partly  true.  The  brave  Poznan  workers 
largely  unorganized  and  without  ade- 
quate trained  leadership  were  subdued  by 
their  Communist  bosses  only  by  a  sudden 
u.se  of  armed  troops.  Thus  it  was  with 
great  sorrow  we  learned  of  the  failure  of 
the  workers  to  achieve  the  freedom  which 
they  so  desperately  sought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  back  on  this 
significant  event  we  can  see  clearly  that 
the  defiant  acts  of  the  workers  of  Poz- 
nan were  not  completely  futile.  They 
proved  not  only  to  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen but  to  the  peoples  of  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  that  the 
Kremlin  armor  could  be  punctured  and 
split.  Their  acts  gave  courage  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  other  Soviet 
slaves  to  alert  themselves  for  the  day 
when  they  too  can  rise  up  and  cast  as- 
under the  shackles  of  servitude.  Al- 
though they  were  denied  the  freedom 
\^hich  they  sought,  they  did  cause  the 
jiuppet  regime  to  lessen  repressive  ac- 
tions and  to  put  an  end  to  many  of  the 
deplorable  indignities  which  Poles  were 
made  to  suffer.  The  courageous  stand 
which  these  workers  took  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  subsequent  dissensions 
voiced  within  past  months  by  many  of 
tiie  people  of  the  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

Today  Americans  share  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  of  Polish  background  great 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Poznan  workers.  Amer- 
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leans  are  convinced  that  such  freedom 
loving  people  will  sooner  or  later  cast 
off  the  irons  of  slavery  and  once  more 
enjoy  the  joys  of  self-determination. 

We  salute  the  workers  of  Poznan  who 
survived  the  revolt  and  its  aftermath 
and  convey  to  them  our  hopes  that  they 
soon  may  attain  the  goal  to  which  they 
aspired  but  failed  to  gain.  And  we  ex- 
tend to  them  once  more  our  assurance 
that  America  will  never  condone  illegal 
acts  of  the  Soviets  in  placing  free  peo- 
ple in  bondage.  The  brave  Polish  work- 
ers can  be  assured,  too,  that  their  friends 
in  America  and  particularly  our  Polish- 
American  citizens  will  renew  their  efforts 
to  liberate  the  people  of  Poland  and  other 
Communist-dominated  countries  from 
the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin.  We  in  this 
body  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
fulfillment  of  this  pledge.  To  do  less 
would  be  tantamount  to  abrogating  the 
sacred  bonds  of  friendship  which  have 
long  existed  between  the  people  of 
Poland  and  ourselves. 
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INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  concern  about  what  is  happening 
to  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  throughout  the  country 
because  of  the  inadequate  funding  of  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

As  an  example,  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966  authorized  out- 
lays of  $700  million  for  1969,  but  only 
$214  million  was  appropriated.  The  au- 
thorization for  1970  is  $1  billion,  but  the 
administration's  appropriation  request 
remains  at  $214  million. 

With  funding  at  these  levels,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  mounting  drive  against 
water  pollution  which  had  been  antici- 
pated with  the  approval  of  the  act  will 
never  become  a  reality.  In  fact,  unless 
full  funding  is  provided,  the  act  will  ac- 
tually impede  progress  in  the  drive 
against  water  pollution. 

Furthermore,  States,  localities,  and 
private  operators  which  have  geared 
their  plans  to  the  level  authorized  in  the 
act  cannot  proceed  with  the  grossly  in- 
adequate funds  which  have  been  actual- 
ly approved. 

Today's — June  30 — issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  has  an  interesting 
editorial  on  this  very  problem.  The 
Evening  Star's  views  on  funding  under 
the  act  follow: 

Welshing  on  Promises 

Congress"  failure  to  appropriate  the  $1  bil- 
lion authorized  In  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1966  Is  a  classic  example  of  what's  wrong  with 
the  system  of  federal  matching  grants. 

As  Governor  Mandel  told  the  Senate  public 
works  subcommittee,  the  problem  flows  from 
the  fact  that  Congress  frequently  falls  to 
appropriate  anywhere  near  the  amount  of 
money  previously  authorized  for  a  program. 
In  the  case  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  appro- 
priation will  probably  total  about  $200  mil- 


lion— a  staggering  80  percent  shortfall.  Other 
such  extreme  examples  abound. 

Meanwhile  the  states  and  localities  have 
moved  ahead  and  committed  their  revenues 
for  water  pollution  control,  hospital  building 
projects,  or  whatever.  Once  In  midstream, 
they  have  two  choices,  neither  attractive. 
They  can  sharply  cut  back  on  their  programs. 
This  is  wasteful.  It  also  makes  It  that  much 
more  difficult  to  wring  tax  dollars  out  of  a 
reluctant  citizenry  in  the  future.  The  alter- 
native Is  to  proceed  on  schedule,  hoping 
against  hope  that  Uncle  Sam  will  eventually 
put  his  money  where  his  mouth  Is. 

Uncle  Sam  should,  of  course,  do  Just  that. 
It  is  not  proper  for  the  federal  govern;pent 
to  mousetrap  states  and  local  communities 
into  programs  they  cannot  afford,  and  then 
turn  Its  back  on  the  moral  commitment  un- 
dertaken. Congress  should  live  up  to  its 
commitment. 

Beyond  that,  an  ultimate  solution  might 
be  sought  in  some  sort  of  merger  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriations  stages.  This 
would  ensure  that  federal  promises  of  funds 
to  match  state  and  local  spending  are  met  In 
full.  It  also  would  simplify  and  speed  up  the 
legislative  process  no  end.  It  is  for  this  latter 
reason  that  many  serious  students  of  govern- 
ment have  long  advocated  doing  away  with 
the  separate  appropriations  stage  altogether. 

In  the  real  world,  of  course,  what  Is  at 
stake  Is  nothing  less  than  the  power  bases 
represented  by  the  chairmanships  of  the 
various  appropriations  committees  and  sub- 
committees. Such  clout  Is  hardly  surrendered 
without  a  fight.  It  almost  certainly  would 
have  come  as  part  of  an  overall  reform  of 
Congress'  archaic  procedures. 

The  pressure  for  administrative  reform  in- 
variably builds  up  at  the  end  of  each  con- 
gressional session  and  then  subsides.  Judging 
from  the  Clean  Water  Act  horror  story,  it 
should  be  kept  up  all  year  long. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  expressing  my  deep 
sorrow  and  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
that  I  saw  my  dear  friend.  Bill  Bates. 
energetically  endeavoring  to  do  his  very 
best  for  his  district,  for  his  State  and  for 
his  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  will  never  forget  his  sharp  wit  and 
outstanding  sense  of  humor.  He  was  the 
type  of  person  who  never  passed  by 
without  acknowledgment  and  a  cheerful 
remark.  Certainly  we  will  all  never  for- 
get him,  his  19  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  are  a  credit 
to  this  institution. 

His  untimely  death  is  surely  one  that 
is  a  double  tragedy  for  not  only  will  his 
presence  in  this  Chamber  be  missed  as 
one  who  contributed  more  than  his  share, 
but  as  one  who  promised  to  be  even  more 
prominent  in  the  future. 

My  wife,  Regina,  and  I,  would  like  to 
offer  our  most  sincere  condolences  and 
express  our  deepest  regrets  and  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Jeannle,  his  daughter, 
Susan,  and  his  entire  family. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  our  coun- 
try, for  throughout  his  life  Bill  Bates 
has  continuously  served  this  Nation  in 
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the  Armed  Forces  and  in  this  body  and 
I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  at 
his  untimely  passing. 


LOUIS  TANNER 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  career 
of  a  man  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
Federal  civil  service  comes  to  an  end 
today,  June  30,  1969,  Mr.  Louis  Tanner, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Boston  Customs 
Laboratory,  will  retire  after  43  years  of 
faithful,  dedicated  service,  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Because  of  Mr.  Tanner's  unique  contri- 
bution to  the  Government,  to  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  his  ac- 
complishments, and  therefore  his  re- 
tiremferit,  are  worthy  of  special  note  and 
commendation. 

Mr.  Tanner  began  his  career  with  the 
Government  in  1926  as  a  customs 
chemist  in  the  New  York  Customs  Lab- 
oratory. After  13  years  in  that  posi- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Chief  Chemist 
of  the  Boston  Ciistoms  Laboratory.  One 
of  his  major  accomplishments  has  been 
the  development  of  methods  of  sampling 
and  laboratory  testing  of  imported  raw 
wool  for  duty  purposes  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  mechanical 
sampling  on  a  nationwide  scale.  He  has 
also  been  responsible  for  establishing  a 
national  laboratory  for  wool  testing  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  recognized  as  an  inter- 
national authority  on  the  sampling  and 
testing  of  wool  and  has  served  as  expert 
and  consultant  to  the  Bureau  and  all 
Customs  ofiBcers  in  this  field.  His  inven- 
tion of  a  1 2 -inch  boring  tool,  with  result- 
ant economies  to  the  Govenmient, 
earned  for  Mr.  Tanner  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment's  Exceptional  Civilian  Service 
Award. 

The  techniques,  methods  of  test,  and 
inventions  developed  in  his  work  have 
served  as  models  for  the  trade  and  In- 
dustry, both  here  and  abroad.  As  a  scien- 
tist. v,'ithout  previous  background  in  the 
wool  industry,  trade,  or  technology,  Mr. 
Tanner  has  indeed  left  an  indelible  mark 
of  improvement  In  wool  technology  and 
on  international  and  national  wool  trade. 
Wool  is  just  one  of  the  miiny  varieties 
of  commodities  tested  in  the  Boston  lab- 
oratory under  Mr.  Tanner's  direction  as 
chief  chemist.  He  has  contributed  also  to 
methods  and  devices  for  sampling  raw 
sugar,  fluorspar,  dried  fish,  frozen  juice, 
frozen  cream — to  name  just  a  few.  In 
additon,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  in- 
terlaboratory  test  program  and  the 
methods  development  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs'  Division  of  Technical 
Services. 

Concurrently  with  his  work  in  the  Bos- 
ton Customs  Laboratory.  Mr.  Tanner  has 
been  deeply  involved  for  over  30  years  in 
scientific  work  in  sampling,  test  methods, 
and  standardization  through  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  and  Materials, 
one  of  the  foremost  technical  societies  in 
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the  United  States.  He  has  been  active  on 
the  society's  technical  committees  on  tex- 
tile materials,  quality  control  of  mate- 
rials, and  sampling  and  testing  of  metal- 
bearing  ores.  He  has  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  ASTM  Subcommittee  on 
Sampling  of  Bulk  Materials. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Tanner  was  awarded  the 
society's  award  of  merit  "in  recognition 
of  active,  creative,  and  continuing  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  evalua- 
tion of  quality." 

Mr.  Tanner  has  published  a  dozen 
manuscripts  in  various  scientific  journals 
and  has  also  authored  manuscripts  on 
statistics,  sampling,  and  testing.  He  has 
participated  widely  in  seminars  in  test- 
ing and  related  fields  in  Peru,  Japan,  and 
England. 

Throughout  his  long  career  of  service, 
Mr.  Tanner  has  always  welcomed  an  op- 
portunity to  share  with  his  coworkers  in 
the  Customs  Service,  as  well  as  in  indus- 
try, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
the  knowledge  he  has  gained  through 
long  and  assiduous  study  and  work. 

On  June  19,  on  his  70th  birthday,  Mr. 
Tanner  was  honored  at  a  farewell  dinner 
attended  by  customs  ofiBcials  and  em- 
ployees, by  associates  in  private  testing 
laboratories  and  wool  firms,  by  members 
of  his  family,  and  by  friends.  Represent- 
atives of  these  groups  spoke  spontane- 
ously, and  warmly  paid  homage  to  this 
man  who  had  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  because  of  his  unusual 
capabilities  and  his  willingness  to  share 
both  himself  and  his  learning  unstint- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Tanner  will  leave  a  void  in  the 
Federal  civil  service  which  no  one  can 
fill.  He  takes  with  him  the  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  gratitude  of  all  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

The  civil  service  has  indeed  been  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  services  of  so 
dedicated  a  public  servant  and  he  de- 
serves our  respect  and  our  gratitude. 
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and  Incisive;  but,  best  of  all,  he  tells  us 
what  is  going  on  each  day  in  the  Con- 
gress— in  the  committees,  particularly, 
as  well  as  the  discussions  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  He  is  an  invaluable  source 
of  information  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress through  his  broadcasts. 

Furthermore,  I  think  each  Member  of 
Congress  who  knows  Joe  McCaffrey  re- 
gards him  as  a  personal  friend.  Although 
he  has  been  covering  Wasliington  and 
the  Hill  for  25  years,  I  think  his  service 
with  WMAL  began  just  about  the  time 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1953, 
so,  in  that  sense,  we  were  starting  to- 
gether on  our  present  careers.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  tributes  other  Members  have 
paid  to  this  fine  correspondent  in  reach- 
ing a  notable  milestone  in  Washington 
journalism. 


NEEDED  REPEAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOSEPH  P. 
MCCAFFREY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missoinii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
number  of  speeches  and  statements  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  Newscaster 
Joe  McCaffrey's  service  as  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent. 

Without  slighting  any  other  members 
of  the  radio,  television,  press,  or  period- 
ical galleries,  I  think  it  can  accurately 
be  said  that  Mr.  McCaffrey  is  one  of  the 
top  favorites  in  all  of  the  news  media 
among  Members  of  Congress.  That  is 
because  he  works  hard  at  digging  out  the 
news  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  to  pay  attention  to  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  legislative  process  in  order  to 
explain  the  significance  of  each  develop- 
ment. His  radio  and  TV  reports  and 
commentaries  are  always  fair  minded 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  that  at  least,  in  spite  of  some  de- 
lay, we  are  now  in  a  position  as  a  result 
of  conference  agreement  on  the  pending 
bill  to  strike  down  the  extremely  ill-ad- 
vised cuts  which  were  made  in  appro- 
priations for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  evidence  shows  very  clearly  that 
this  has  hurt  many  young  children  wlio 
urgently  need  help,  which  they  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  law, 
in  order  to  avoid  hunger,  deprivation, 
and  bitter  p>ersonal  sacrifice. 

Many  of  these  children  lack  proper 
medical  attention  and  health  care.  The 
experience  we  have  had  with  this  freeze 
on  their  aid,  clearly  shows  the  hazards, 
and  ofttimes  the  injustices,  that  can  be 
worked  by  speedy,  ill-considered  deci- 
sions regarding  the  form,  shape,  and  ef- 
fect of  important  legislation  to  promote 
human  welfare,  or  for  other  worthy  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  nonse- 
lective meat-ax  cuts,  however  well  in- 
tended the  objectives  of  those  who  make 
them,  are  extremely  imwise,  unjust  and 
usually  produce  utterly  bad  results. 

In  the  appropriation  process,  while 
Congress  must  exercise  great  care  that 
overexpenditure,  extravagancies  and 
waste  are  avoided,  and  proper,  practical, 
sensible  economies  are  practiced,  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  can  be  done  in  any 
legislative  body  is  to  slash  appropria- 
tions indiscriminantly  without  extended 
study,  and  without  taking  special  pains 
to  look  into  the  evil  consequences  that 
can  flow  from  precipitous  action  cut- 
ting out  or  unreasonably  cutting  back 
important  programs. 

These  matters  must  be  well  thought 
out,  and  flexibility,  wisdom,  justice,  and 
great  care  be  exercised,  to  make  sure 
that  valuable  programs — those  dealing 
with  human  beings,  and  even  more  es- 
pecially, those  dealing  with  yoimg  chil- 
dren, the  retarded,  helpless,  sick,  and 
handicapped — shall  not  be  emasculated, 
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or  dangerously  abridged,  by  excessive 
zeal,  or  uninformed  action  resulting  in 
social  or  economic  results  that  penalize 
and  deny  funds,  benefits,  and  assistance 
that  are  urgently  needed. 

I  am  very  thankful  that  in  this  in- 
stance of  dependent  children  serious 
mistakes  have  been  rectified,  and  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  true  in  other  vital  areas 
and  in  other  places,  in  health,  education, 
anti-pollution  and  other  significant 
areas  too  numerous  to  mention,  that  we 
are  very  familiar  with,  where  some  im- 
provident, ill-considered  action  in  cut- 
ting down  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  help  those  who  need  help,  and 
to  serve  the  interests  of  many  individuals 
in  our  society,  as  well  as  the  public  in- 
terest, shall  not  be  repeated. 

Above  all,  we  should  not  practice  pica- 
yune, unwarranted  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the 
needy. 

Nor  should  we  under  any  circum- 
stances cut  fimds  required  in  the  public 
interest  to  carry  out  policies  and  pro- 
grams which,  most  of  us  are  agreed,  are 
not  only  valuable  but  essential  in  this 
economy  and  social  structure,  and  that 
the  American  people  want  and  need.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  is  that  cuts  and 
economies  where  they  can  be  justified 
on  grounds  of  sound  economy,  should 
always  be  reasonable  and  selective  and 
should  consider  the  hard-pressed  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  whose  taxes  are  already 
too  high. 


FORCED  REPATRIATION— A  CRIME 
AGAINST  HUMANITY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thinking 
that  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord might  be  interested,  I  would  like  to 
insert  an  article  by  Mr.  Julius  Epstein,  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace,  at  Stanford  University. 
The  repwrt  concerns  forced  repatriation, 
a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Epstein  has  done 
considerable  research.  His  article  follows: 

I  From  Central  Europe  Journal,  May  1969] 

Forced  Repatri.'^tion — A  Crime  Against 

Humanity 

(By  Julius  Epstein) 

The  forced  repatriation  of  two  to  five  mil- 
lion antl-Communlst  prisoners  of  war  and 
displaced  persons  was  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity. It  is  still  unredeemed.  This  fact  has 
implicitly  been  admitted  by  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.  Let  me  mention  Just  two  in- 
stances of  that  admission. 

On  February  1,  1945.  three  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Yalta  Conference,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  dis- 
patched a  diplomatic  note  to  Soviet  attache 
Novikov  of  the  Washington  Soviet  Embassy. 
In  this  note.  Grew  rejected  the  Soviet  de- 
mand to  repatriate  against  their  wishes 
Soviet  prisoners  of  war  in  American  POW 
camps,  prisoners  who  had  fought  under 
General  Vlasov  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Grew  called  the  Soviets'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  prisoners  were  wearing  Ger- 
man uniforms  when  captured  and,  therefore, 
had  to  be  treated  as  German  prisoners  of 
war.  As  Grew  pointed  out,  the  Geneva  Con- 
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ventlon  of  1929  did  not  permit  one  "to  look 
behind  the  uniform".  He  categorically  de- 
clared that  forced  repatriation  would  be  a 
gross  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Besides,  it  would  be  violation  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  to  grant  asylum  to  political 
exiles. 

Grew's  contention  represented  the  correct 
interpretation  of  international  law.  Neither 
the  two  Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and 
1907,  nor  the  two  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1929  and  1949  recognize  the  concept  of  forced 
repatriation.  Grew's  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  his  diplomatic  note  to  the  Soviets — still 
unpublished  by  the  Department  of  State — 
has  been  vigorously  corroborated  by  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Elsenhower  as  well  as  by 
General  George  C.  Marshall. 

On  August  20,  1952,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  letter  that  President  Trummi  had 
written  to  the  U.S.  Army  Captain  Charles  G. 
Ewing.  in  which  he  wrote:  "We  must  not  use 
bayonets  to  force  these  prisoners  to  return  to 
slavery  and  almost  certain  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists."  And  on  May  7,  1953, 
President  Eisenhower  said  In  a  speech  before 
the  New  York  Republican  Committee  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York:  "People 
that  have  become  our  prisoners  cannot  by 
any  means  be  denied  the  right  on  which  this 
country  was  founded  .  .  .  the  right  of  political 
asylum  against  the  kind  of  political  persecu- 
tion they  fear  .  .  .  Consequently,  to  force 
those  people  to  go  back  to  a  life  of  terror  and 
persecution  Is  something  that  would  violate 
every  moral  standard  by  which  America  lives. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  unacceptable  In  the 
American  code,  and  it  cannot  be  done."  Gen- 
eral George  C.  Afarshall  said  in  a  statement 
of  May  20.  1947:  "It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  oppose  any 
forced  repatriation  of  displaced  persons." 

AMERICAN  VIEWS  DURING  THE   KOREAN  WAR 

The  climax  in  American  rejection  of  forced 
repatriation  came  during  the  Korean  war 
when  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  preferred 
to  prolong  the  war  by  about  fourteen  months 
in  order  to  evade  the  forced  repatriation  of 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of 
war  who  did  not  want  to  return. 

It  was  on  October  24.  1952  that  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Gooderham 
Acheson  delivered  his  great  speech  before 
Committee  One  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  this  speech.  Acheson  said; 
"So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  member 
of  the  United  Nations  outside  the  Communist 
group  that  has  ever  suggested  that  it  was 
right,  proper,  legal,  or  necessary  to  retvirn 
these  prisoners  by  force."  Acheson.  in  order 
to  justify  his  point  of  view,  referred  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  and  to  the  Inter- 
national practice  of  the  last  37  years.  He 
quoted  15  peace  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  all  contained  the  clause 
that  nobody  will  be  returned  "against  his 
intentionally  expressed  desire."  The  Secretary 
also  quoted  the  Soviet  ultimatum  sent  to 
Field  Marshal  Paulus  at  Stalingrad,  an  ulti- 
matum In  which  the  Soviet  Government  as- 
sured the  German  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  right  not  to  be  repatriated  against  their 
win.  As  Acheson  said  the  same  assurance 
was  given  by  the  Soviets  to  the  German 
troops  In  Hungary. 

With  this  speech,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  had  once  more  established  the  fact 
that  forced  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  displaced  persons  is  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  therefore,  a  crime  against 
International  law. 

How  then  can  It  be  explained  that  the  very 
same  American  Presidents,  Generals  and 
State  Department  officials  who  so  forcefully 
defended  the  principle  of  "voluntary  repatri- 
ation only"  committed  the  crime  of  forced 
repatriation,  a  crime  against  hvunanlty  ac- 
cording to  the  norms  of  the  Nuremberg  trial 
before  the  International  Military  Tribunal? 
How  can  it  be  explained  that  General  Elsen- 
hower's  Supreme   Headquarters,   Allied   Ex- 
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pedltlonary  Force  issued  in  May  1945  a  "Guide 
to  the  Care  of  Displaced  Persons  in  Germany" 
In  which  we  find  the  following  paragraphs: 

"After  Identification  by  Soviet  Repatriation 
Representatives,  Soviet  displaced  persons 
win  be  returned  to  their  countries  of  nation- 
ality or  former  residence  without  regard  to 
their  personal  wishes." 

roots  of  the  wrong  decision 

The  answer  to  our  question  takes  us  back 
to  the  Roosevelt  era,  to  the  time  when  Stalin 
was  our  "gallant  ally"  who  could  do  no  wrong. 
And  especially  to  F.  D.  R.  himself  who 
strangely  enough,  believed  in  Communism, 
as  the  wave  of  the  future.  How  else  can  it  be 
explained  that  Roosevelt,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  suggested  to  Stalin  that  he 
(P.  D.  R.)  would  like  'to  reform  |  India  1  from 
the  bottom,  sotnewhat  on  the  Soviet  line." 
It  was  the  time  when  the  Administration, 
permeated  by  untold  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers,  deeply  believed  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  Stalin  was  "to  give  him 
everything  and  to  ask  for  nothing." 

Since  Stalin  considered  every  Red  Army 
soldier  who  fell  Into  German  captivity  as  a 
traitor  who  must  return  to  be  punished,  the 
most  pro-Stallnlst  Administration  America 
ever  had,  simply  accommodated  him  without 
any  scruples  about  International  law  and  the 
old  and  time-honored  tradition  of  ready 
asylum  for  political  exiles.  Horrifying  reports 
filled  the  world's  press  about  events  in  the 
American  POW  camps  In  Germany,  e.g.  In 
Dachau,  Kempten.  Plattling  and  other  places 
where  hundreds  and  thousands  preferred 
suicide  to  repatriation.  What  made  the  crime 
even  worse  was  the  fact  that  in  most  of  these 
camps  American  officers  pledged  their 
honored  word  that  the  prisoners  would  not 
be  forcibly  repatriated  to  Stalin  where  only 
death  and  slave-labor  camps  awaited  them. 

The  British  did  not  behave  any  better 
than  the  Americans  when  they  surrendered 
m  1945  more  than  300.000  Croatlans  to  Tito 
and  more  than  30.000  Cossacks  to  Stalin. 
Among  those  Cossacks  were  many  very  old 
ones  who  had  never  been  Soviet  citizens  and 
therefore  should  never  have  been  repatriated 
to  the  Soviets,  not  even  according  to  the 
YalU  agreement.  Their  forced  repatriation 
was  a  double  violation  of  International  law. 
Even  the  Soviet  repatriation  officers  expressed 
their  surprise  when  they  received  these  old 
Cossacks,  e.g..  General  Krasnor.  and  declared 
that  they  never  expected  these  old  men  to  be 
repatriated,  a  fact  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  shipping  these  old  men 
to  Moscow  where  the  leaders  Including 
Krasnov,  were  hanged  and  the  rest  sent  to 
Stalin's  slave  labor  camps.  British  officers, 
too,  had  promised  the  prisoners  they  would 
not  be  forced  back. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  agreement 
among  scholars  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
those  forced  back.  The  estimates  varj-  be- 
tween two  and  five  millions.  Sven  Steenberg, 
General  Vlasov  "s  biographer,  writes  In  his 
book.  "Vlasov,  Traitor  or  Patriot?":  "Al- 
together, 6  to  7  minion  Soviet  prisoners  have 
been  repatriated.  There  are  no  statistics  to 
tell  us  how  many  would  have  preferred  to 
stay  in  the  West.  If  permitted."  It  Is  a  rather 
conservative  estimate  to  assume  that  at  least 
two  million  prisoners  fell  victim  to  the  crime 
of  forced  repatriation.  It  Is,  of  course,  very 
well  possible  that  many  more  were  deported 
against  their  will. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

It  is  this  crime  of  forced  repatriation — still 
not  offlclaUy  admitted  by  the  Government  of 
U.S.A.,  let  alone  redeemed — which  has 
poisoned  to  this  very  day  the  spiritual  at- 
mosphere between  the  West  and  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  whom  Eugene  Lyons 
has  called  our  "secret  allies".  The  American 
Government  still  maintains  top-secret  clas- 
sification on  all  pctlnent  documents,  espe- 
cially on  the  key  dobsler  "Operation  Keel- 
haul." It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  brought 
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legal  action  In  the  District  Court  of  San 
Pranclsco  against  Mr.  Stanley  Resor,  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  the  Army. 

My  legal  action,  the  first  of  Its  kind  in 
American  history,  was  made  possible  by  the 
newly  enacted  "Freedom  of  Information  Act" 
spKinsored  by  the  Democratic  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss  of  California.  This  law  enables 
an  American  citizen  to  force  the  Government 
to  prove  in  court,  if  necessary.  In  camera, 
that  a  certain  dociunent  wias  "properly" 
classified.  A  document  Is  "properly"  classified 
only  when  its  disclosure  would  seriously  en- 
danger American  national  defense  or 
security.  How  a  docimient  about  forced 
repatriation  In  1945  can  seriously  endanger 
American  defense  and  security  in  1969  is 
beyond  any  reason.  To  pretend  to  believe  this, 
is  absurd. 

Two  hearings  were  already  held  in  the 
District  Court.  I  am  now  looking  forward  to 
the  third. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

under  the  provisions  of  the  hospital  in- 
surance programs,  it  will  also  strengthen 
the  program. 

This  Is  justifiable  and  necessary  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
favorably  on  it. 
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TWO   SOLDIERS   FROM   MARYLAND 
ARE  KILLED  IN  VIET  FIGHTING 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 
AGED 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

-•  OF    CAMFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  on  June 
27,  I  introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill,  H.R.  12473,  to  permit  States, 
under  Federal-State  agreements,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged.  Twenty- 
three  Members  of  the  House  have  al- 
ready joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
proposal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
a  State  to  provide  hospital  Insurance 
coverage  under  medicare  for  teachers 
and  other  public  employees  in  States 
where  such  persons  are  not  covered  un- 
der social  security.  The  States  con- 
cerned are  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida.  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

States  entering  into  such  agreements 
with  HEW  shall  reimburse  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  for  pay- 
ments made  to  retirees  covered  under 
appropriate  State  legislation.  Should  a 
State  fail  to  provide  for  full  compliance 
with  the  agreement,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  terminate  the  agreement. 

This  legislative  proposal  has  strong 
backing  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation as  well  as  educational  associa- 
tions of  the  affected  States,  which  in- 
cludes my  own  State  of  California. 

The  Nation's  teachers,  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  in  educating  our  chil- 
dren, and  the  other  public  employees 
who  have  given  their  working  years  to 
public  service,  should  now  be  accorded 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  pro- 
tection of  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram. These  persons  have  devoted  their 
lives  in  the  public  service  at  pay  scales 
wliich  usually  prohibit  substantial  per- 
sonal savings.  High  medical  and  hospital 
costs  should  not  be  a  burden  to  them  in 
their  retirement  years. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  only  benefit  these  employees  but,  by 
bringing  this  large  group  of  Americans 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Francis  G.  Ruppert  and  Sp4c. 
Eugene  W.  Smith,  two  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Two  Soldiers  Prom  Maryland  Are  Killed  in 
Viet  Pichtino 

Two  Maryland  soldiers,  one  a  Baltlmorean 
who  was  decorated  for  meritorious  action 
and  the  other  a  platoon  leader  from  Cumber- 
land who  complained  that  the  Army  was  not 
doing  ita  Job,  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

The  two.  who  were  both  killed  in  action, 
were  identified  as: 

SpeclaUst  4  Francis  J.  Ruppert,  21,  who 
was  killed  June  21  when  he  stepped  on  an 
enemy  mine  near  Wonder  Beach  in  the  de- 
militarized zone. 

Specialist  4  Eugene  W.  Smith,  27,  who  was 
killed  June  10  while  driving  a  military  ve- 
hicle during  an  enemy  attack. 

Specialist  Smith,  whose  wife  Bemadette 
lives  at  107  Albemarle  street,  received  the 
Army's  Commendation  Medal  for  his  action 
last  February  26,  when  he  rescued  a  trailer 
filled  with  ammunition  during  an  enemy 
rocket  and  mortar  attack.  He  hitched  th« 
trailer  to  his  truck  and  drove  It  to  his  unit. 

The  men  in  his  unit.  Company  B  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  Division's  artillery 
battalion,  credited  Specialist  Smith  with 
saving  them  from  the  enemy  attack.  He 
painted  his  wife's  name  on  his  truck,  Mrs. 
Smith  said  yesterday. 

A  graduate  of  Carver  Vocational  High 
School.  Smith  worked  as  a  room  service  help- 
er at  the  Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn  and  as  a 
truck  driver's  helper  at  the  Atlantic  Paper 
Company  before  being  drafted  Into  the  Army. 

Although  he  was  25  when  he  was  drafted, 
his  Selective  Service  records  indicated  he  was 
20.  and  he  always  claimed  he  waa  drafted  by 
mistake. 

BUST  AND  TIRED 

His  Wife  said  he  did  not  write  very  often 
because  he  was  "so  busy,"  but  that,  when  he 
did.  he  said  he  was  "tired"  because  war  was 
"hell"  and  he  wanted  to  come  home. 

Seven  riflemen  and  a  bugler  from  Port 
Meade  attended  a  graveside  ceremony  yester- 
day at  Baltimore  National  Cemetery,  where 
Specialist  Smith  was  given  a  21-gun  salute 
and  the  bugler  played  taps. 

Eight  soldiers  from  Fort  Holablrd  served 
as  pallbearers  during  a  mass  at  St  Gregory's 
Church,  Gllmor  and  Baker  streets. 

After  the  funeral  service  Specialist  Smith's 
6-year-old  son.  Eugene  W.  Smith.  Jr.,  placed  a 
Madonna  on  his  father's  casket. 

Besides  his  wife  and  son,  Eugene,  his  sur- 
vivors include  another  son,  Stephen  W. 
Smith,  who  is  4.  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence E.  Madison,  of  1709  North  Bruce  street 

Specialist  Ruppert,  who  lived  with  his 
parents  on  a  120-acre  farm  In  what  la  now 


the  Rock  Gap  National  Park  near  Cumber- 
land, graduated  from  Fort  Hill  High  School 
and  was  planning  to  work  as  a  welder  when 
he  was  drafted  in  January,  1967. 

After  completing  basic  training  at  Port 
Bragg,  N.C.,  where  he  was  named  "distin- 
guished trainee,"  he  was  stationed  in  Ger- 
many until  his  repeated  requests  to  volun- 
teer for  service  in  Vietnam  were  granted. 

In  his  letters  home,  he  wrote  that  he 
"could  not  understand  why"  he  was  in  Viet- 
nam because  the  Army  "was  not  doing  what 
it  should  do — fight  or  quit." 

His  survivors  Include  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leo  J.  Ruppert,  of  Rocky  Gap  road, 
Cumberland;  a  brother,  Leo  J.  Ruppert,  Jr 
of  Cumberland;  and  six  sisters,  Mrs  Rosanna 
O'Neal,  of  Cape  Hatteras.  N.C..  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Punk,  of  Cumberland.  Mrs.  Rita  Ha- 
molla.  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  Miss  Dar- 
lene  Ruppert,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Ruppert 
and  Miss  Margaret  Jean  Ruppert,  all  of  Cum- 
berland. 


GARIBALDI-MEUCCI   MEMORIAL 

MUSEUM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Garibaldi-Meucci  Memorial  Mu- 
seum on  Staten  Island  has  recently 
achieved  historic  landmark  status  from 
the  New  York  State  historic  trust — divi- 
sion of  parks— and  the  New  York  State 
Senate.  New  York  City  has  declared  it  to 
be  a  city  of  New  York  historical  land- 
mark. 

The  museum  is  the  original  home  of 
Antonio  Meucci,  distinguished  Italian 
scientist,  and  the  place  where  Gulseppe 
Garibaldi  visited  while  in  America. 

I  include  the  New  York  State  Historic 
Trust  resolution,  the  New  York  State 
Senate  resolution,  and  the  official  cita- 
tion by  the  City  of  New  York  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission  in  the  Recorh. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Historic   Trust,   April    16.    1969 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  State  History  and 
the  staff  of  the  Trust  have  evaluated  the 
Garibaldl-Meucci  Memorial  Museum  of  his- 
toric Importance  having  been  the  residence 
of  Gulseppi  Garibaldi,  the  liberator  of  Italy, 
and  Antonio  Meucci,  a  distinguished  Italian 
scientist,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  said  site  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  place  of  historic  Interest,  and  pur- 
suant to  section  831  of  the  conservation  law. 
the  Chairman  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  for  the  public  recognition  and 
appreciation  thereof. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORIC  TRUST 
Whereas  the  Garibaldl-Meucci  Memorial 
Museum,  in  the  borough  of  Richmond,  City 
of  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  is  a  place 
of  historic  interest,  having  been  the  residence 
of  Giuseppe  Garbaldl,  the  liberator  of  Italy, 
and  Antonio  Meucci,  the  distinguished  Ital- 
ian inventor. 

Now,  Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
vested  in  the  New  York  State  Historic  Trust 
by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  by 
virtue  of  Section  831  of  the  Conservation 
Law,  and  pursuant  to  a  resolution  duly 
adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  said  Trust 
held  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1969,  said 
Garibaldl-Meucci  Memorial  Museum  is  here- 
by designated  as  a  place  of  historic  Interest 
and  appropriate  action  is  hereby  authorized 
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for  the  public  recognition  and  appreciation 
thereof. 

In  Wltnees  Whereof,  the  New  York  State 
Historic  Trust  has  caused  its  seal  to  be  here- 
unto affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  signed 
by  its  duly  authorized  officer  this  14th  day 
of  April,  1969. 

New  York  State  Historic  Trust. 
By  CoNBAD  L.  WnwH,  Chairman. 

Resolution  No.  48 
(Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  declare  the  Garibaldl-Meucci  Me- 
morial Museum  as  a  national  historical 
landmark) 

Whereas,  The  Garibaldl-Meucci  Memorial 
Museum  located  on  Staten  Island  in  the  city 
of  New  York  is  a  historical  landmark;  and 

Whereas,  Such  monument  contains  histori- 
cal significance  that  is  nationwide;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
hereby  is  memorialized  to  declare  the  Gari- 
baldl-Meucci Memorial  Museum  located  in 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  a  national  historical 
landmark;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cause  a 
plaque  and/or  marker  to  be  installed  at  the 
location  of  such  museum,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  forward- 
ing one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  copy  to  each  member 
of  the  Congress  from  the  state  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Senate, 

John  T.  McKenna, 

Secretary. 

In  assembly,  April  3,  1968,  concurred   in 
without  amendment.  By  order  of  assembly. 
Albert  J.  Abrams. 

Clerk. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Code  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission  designates  as  a 
Landmark  the  Garibaldi  Memorial,  420  Tomp- 
kins Avenue,  Staten  Island  and  designates 
Tax  Map  Block  2966,  Lot  32,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, as  its  Landmark  Site. 


1  Report  of  Landmarks  Preservation  Commis- 
sion, No.  1,  May  25,  1967] 

Garibaldi  Memorial,  420  Tompkins  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  Built  About  1845 

Landmark  Site :  Borough  of  Richmond  Tax 
Map  Block  2966,  Lot  32. 

On  September  13,  1966,  the  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission  held  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  designation  as  a  Land- 
mark of  the  Garibaldi  Memorial  and  the  pro- 
posed designation  of  the  related  Landmark 
Site.  The  hearing  had  been  duly  advertised  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law.  At  the 
hearing  it  was  reported  that  the  owners  of 
the  building.  The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  favor  the  proposed  designation. 
There  were  no  speakers  In  opposition  to  desig- 
nation. 

FINDINGS   AND   DESIGNATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  history,  the  architecture  and  other  fea- 
tures of  this  building,  the  Landmarks  Preser- 
vation Commission  finds  that  the  Garibaldi 
Memorial  has  a  special  character,  special  his- 
torical and  aesthetic  Interest  and  value  as 
part  of  the  development,  heritage  and  cul- 
•ural  characteristics  of  New  York  City. 

The  Commission  further  finds  that  the 
Ciarlbaldl  MemorlEil  is  a  visual  monument  to 
^.  man  considered  by  many  historians  and 
:nost  residents  of  Staten  Island  to  have  been 
■he  most  imp>ortant  foreigner  ever  to  have 
lived  there,  that  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  residence  are  Interna- 
tional in  scope,  and  that  the  residence  pays 
tribute  to  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  great  Ital- 
ian liberator,  and  to  his  friends.  Max  Maret- 
zek  the  composer,  and  Antonio  Meucci.  who 
furthered  the  technological  development  of 
the  telephone  at  an  early  date. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  8-A  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Chapter  8-A  of  the  Administrative 


EUROPE  LIKES  NIXON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
articles  by  Dumitru  Danielopol,  the  inter- 
national correspondent  of  the  Copley 
Press,  written  during  a  recent  European 
trip  are  of  special  interest  since  they  re- 
port on  comments  of  knowledgeable 
Europ>eans  on  matters  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  us. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  these  ar- 
ticles carried  June  5  in  the  Joliet  (Illi- 
nois)  Herald-News  and  June  13  in  the 
Elgin,  m..  Dally  Courier-News,  I  direct 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 
Europe  Likes  Nixon 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Paris. — The  most  significant  event  in  U.S- 
Etiropean  relations  in  the  last  few  years  was 
the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  as  president. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Richard  Nixon 
Is  looked  on  as  the  beet  prepared  man  to 
enter  the  White  House  since  World  War  II. 
Nixon's  eight  years  as  vice  president  under 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  sometimes  ridiculed 
in  1960,  today  are  respected  as  schooling  for 
the  toughest  Job  in  the  world.  He  traveled 
widely,  saw  many  Important  people  on  this 
side  and  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
studied  and  pondered  on  the  problems  facing 
the  United  States. 

After  his  1960  and  1962  election  defeats,  he 
resumed  his  foreign  travels. 

In  October  1967  when  I  visited  him  in  his 
law  offices  In  Broad  Street  in  New  York,  he 
said,  "I  tliink  I  am  ready." 

Thirteen  months  later  the  American  elec- 
torate agreed.  Today  Europe  agrees. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  foreigners  and 
Americans  give  Mr.  Nixon  high  marks. 

"The  French  had  had  a  very  wrong  impres- 
sion of  your  President."  one  newsman  told 
me,  "mostly  due  to  very  bad  publicity  in  the 
U.S.  press.  Once  they  saw  him.  spoke  to  him 
they  liked  him.  When  he  was  here  in  Feb- 
ruary they  liked  bis  candor,  his  sincerity  and 
his  charm.  They  felt  the  man  had  studied 
his  files — had  done  his  homework  and  they 
were  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
had  a  sense  of  humor." 

France  had  its  own  love  affair  with  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon  had  been  seen 
by  many  as  the  "villain"  who  opi>oeed  Ken- 
nedy in  1960. 

"But  he  is  so  slmpatlque,"  said  one  pleased 
Frenchman.  "He  has  a  ready  smile.  He  knows 
how  to  talk  to  people.  And  he  apparently 
can  listen.  That  may  be  his  greatest  asset." 
When  told  that  some  Americans  are  im- 
patient because  President  Nixon  seems  slow 
in  getting  things  done.  E^u^opeans  shake  their 
heads.  They  have  learned  that  policy  of  world 
scope  takes  time.  Even  the  President  has  said 
that  he  doesn't  seek  "the  kind  of  record  that 
looks  very  good  In  headlines  tomorrow"  but 
is  found  wanting  in  the  history  books. 

Western  Europe  may  have  lost  its  one  de- 
cisive voice  In  world  affairs,  but  it  hasn't  lost 
Its  eyesight.  It  assesses  well  the  tough  situa- 
tion Mr.  Nixon  inherited. 

An  undeclared  war  In  the  bogs  of  South- 
east Asia,  where  a  half  million  OIs  are  in- 
volved thousands  of  miles  from  home. 
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A  war  that  had  already  been  declared  a 
fight,  but  not  for  victory,  but  for  com- 
promise. A  war  already  restricted  by  limited 
military  objectives  and  a  peace  conference 
that  has  been  dragging  on  for  a  year. 

A  rebellious  youth  trying  to  make  its  own 
rules. 

An  immense  budget  problem  complicated 
by  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and 
rampant  infiation. 

Race  problems. 

Europeans  see  the  broad  issues  perhaps 
more  clearly  due  to  their  perspective  m 
history. 

To  expect  instant  results  from  the  Nixon 
administration  is  to  be  unrealistic  and  naive. 
They  know  it.  - 

International    Scene — Legal-Minded    Reds 
Pose  Danger  in  Italy 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Rome. — "Italy  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  Just  like  Prague  in  1948." 
The  man  a  close  observer  of  the  political 
scene,    complained    that    the    "apertura    a 
sinistra" — the    opening   towards    the    left — 
masterminded  by  the  United  States  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  has  left  Italy 
open  to  a  frontal  attack  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  the  elections  last  year  the  Communists 
got  some  9  million  votes  although  there  are 
only  IV2  million  card-carrying  Reds  in 
Italy — 71/2  million  votes  were  cast  to  protest 
a  do-nothing  administration  in  Rome. 

"The  people  want  reform."^.  Many  are  un- 
derpaid and  want  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing. They  are  workers,  peasants,  civil  serv- 
ants. That's  why  they  protest." 

I  had  heard  the  story  two  years  ago.  A 
Communist  coup  was  talked  of  then.  It 
didn't  happen  but  the  voices  are  louder  to- 
day, more  urgent. 

When  can  one  expect  the  Communist  rev- 
olution? 

"That's  difficult  to  say,"  was  the  answer. 
"The  Italians  are  a  nonchalant  people.  They 
are  not  easily  roused  to  a  frenzy.  They  would 
never  revolt  in  summer.  That's  vacation 
time.  Besides  it's  too  hot.  They  wouldn't  do 
it  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  they 
won't  revolt  in  the  afternoon — that's  siesta 
time,  and  of  course,  never  on  Sunday."  Even 
if  it  isn't  a  Joke,  it  leaves  plenty  of  time. 
Serious  observers  are  worried.  They  say 
the  country  is  drifting  dangerously  towards 
the  left.  They  believe  that  the  Moscow-lean- 
ing Communist  Party  would  have  been  able 
to  take  over  through  a  coup,  but  Moscow 
stayed  their  hand.  The  Soviets  prefer  that 
the  Italian  partners  come  to  power  legally 
in  an  election,  won  in  a  coalition  with  other 
leftist  and  left  of  center  parties. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  new  par- 
ties have  emerged  to  the  left  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  They  call  themselves  "worker 
power."  "student  power."  "the  pro-Mao  Com- 
munists" and  so  on. 

They  are  militant,  revolutionary  and  de- 
structive like  similar  parties  which  emerged 
in  many  countries  round  the  globe. 

"There  is  great  disunity  even  inside  the 
strongest  parties,"  explained  one  American 
observer,  "five  factions  within  the  Commu- 
nist parties,  three  in  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party  and  three  in  the  Socialist  party. 
This  makes  the  working  of  parliament  very 
haphazard." 

Long  overdue  reforms  are  still  forthcom- 
ing. Strikes  are  frequent  and  crippling. 

The  recent  mail  strike  is  only  one 
example. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  undistributed  mail 
which  can  no  longer  be  stored  In  the  post 
offices  have  been  wandering  in  railway  cars 
all  around  the  country. 

Rome  Is  a  bureaucratic  mess,  according  to 
Italian  businessmen. 

Yet  somehow  the  economy  doesn't  seem 
to  suffer  too  much,  on  the  contrary  It  is 
doing  better  than  ever  before. 
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"It's  procpertty  In  the  midst  of  political 
chaos,"  said  a  lightest  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  managers  and  workmen  are  competent. 
Individualistic  and  Inventive.  They  find  ways 
around  the  red  tape  and  go  on  producing 
and  selling  in  spite  of  all. 

"Italy  is  not  yet  ready  for  democracy,"  said 
one  American  observer.  "Neither  is  it  ripe 
for  a  military  coup.  What  Is  needed  here  is 
strong  leadership,  but  no  leader  appears  on 
the  political  horizon.  So  we  are  heading  to- 
wards chaos." 

Some  Italians  look  longingly  at  the  strong 
mlltlary  regime  in  neighboring  Greece — 
which  though  smeared  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment— looks  to  them  as  a  good  altema- 
tlv3   to  what  Italy  endures. 

While  driving  me  to  the  airport  on  my 
way  to  Athens,  a  member  of  Parliament 
quipped: 

•When  you  come  back,  bring  one  of  the 
Greek  colonels." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  30,  1969 


STATEMENT  OP  REV.  EUGENE  J. 
,  ..   BOYLE  TO  THE  PRESS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  week.  Sacred  Heart 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Rev. 
Eugene  J.  Boyle  were  mentioned  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  chaired  by  Senator  McClel- 

LAN. 

The  statement  by  Father  Boyle,  which 
follows,  deals  with  the  substance  of  the 
testimony  before  that  committee  and  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
read  it. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  preface  this 
statement  by  saying  that  Father  Eugene 
Boyle  Is  a  truly  outstanding  member  of 
the  clergy  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  improving  intergroup  relations 
in  San  Francisco.  He  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  most 
dispossessed  in  our  community  and  re- 
membered well  the  injunction  in  the  New 
Testament— "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  for  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Rev.  Eugene  J.  Boyle  to  the 
Press 

June  24.  1969. 
I  strongly  object  to  the  implications  in  the 
statement  made  by  Inspector  Ben  Lashkoff, 
SPPD.  before  the  McClellan  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  today,  concerning  Sacred 
Heart  Church  and  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
Inspector  Lashkoff  implied  that  through- 
out the  whole  time  of  the  Black  Panther 
breakfast  for  Children  operation.  March  10 
to  the  close  of  the  school  year,  coloring  books 
were  handed  out  to  children  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  I  have  knowledge  of  only  three 
copies  of  the  book  and  I  have  actually  seen 
only  one  original  copy.  This  book  was  handed 
out  early  in  the  breakfast  program,  possibly 
at  the  end  of  March.  According  to  Bobby 
Seale.  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  25  to  50  color- 
ing books  were  printed  for  evaluation  In 
1968.  The  book  was  rejected  at  that  Ume, 


before  the  breakfast  began  at  Sacred  Heart 
or  anywhere.  Larry  Powell,  expelled  Party 
member  who  testified  before  the  McClellan 
Committee,  was  still  working  In  the  Panther 
Party  office,  in  the  mimeograph  room  at  that 
time.  Tlma,  who  authored  the  book,  is  avail- 
able for  comment.  He  admits  that  the  book 
does  not  conform  to  the  Party  policy,  be- 
cause of  its  racist  overtones.  The  coloring 
book  was  distributed  without  the  permission 
of  the  Party  and  after  it  had  been  rejected. 
A  new  book  is  curtently  being  developed, 
one  that  conforms  with  party  policies. 

When  I  became  aware  of  the  book,  I  too 
objected  and  asked  that  it  no  longer  be  given 
out.  My  objection  was  strong  and  unequivo- 
cal. To  my  knowledge,  no  other  copies  were 
ever  handed  out  during  the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  program. 

I  have  always  strongly  repudiated  this  type 
of  literature:  it  is  gro-ss,  inflammatory,  racist, 
and  counter-productive.  However,  this  type 
of  crude  and  inflammatory  literature  against 
race  and  religion  is  not  new  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  another  Instance  of  the  Black 
Militant's  saying  to  us:  "We  have  Anally 
learned  to -use  your  own  methods."  I  feel  it 
is  arrogant  hypocrisy  to  say  that  this  type  of 
literature  was  initiated  by  the  Panthers.  I 
refer  to  literature  throughout  our  history: 
literature  to  further  Anti-Catholicism  pro- 
duced by  some  Protestants,  to  further  Anti- 
Protestantism  by  some  Catholics,  to  further 
Anti-Semitism  by  many  Americans. 

I  refer,  too,  to  some  of  our  officially  sanc- 
tioned World  War  II  literature,  directed 
against  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans,  and 
particularly  I  refer  to  literally  volumes  of 
literature  produced  by  racists,  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  against  the  Black  man. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  of  the  cartoon  captions  in  the  color- 
ing book,  referred  to  by  Inspector  Lashkoff. 
i.e.,  "The  only  good  pig  is  a  dead  pig. "  This  is 
but  a  reversal  of  the  frontier  slogan  of  our 
early  pioneers,  "The  only  good  Indian  Is  a 
dead  Indian."  In  recent  years,  it  has  been 
changed  by  too  many  Americans  and  too 
many  Policemen  into  the  curse,  "The  only 
good  Nigger  is  a  dead  Nigger." 

I  make  no  attempt  to  Justify  the  book.  Like 
the  Panthers,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  it 
is  an  unfortunate  style  of  literature.  Only  a 
few  copies  of  the  material  had  been  circulated 
at  the  Party  breakfast:  the  book  has  now 
been  given  international  publicity  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
before  the  McClellan  Committee  and  the 
world.  To  my  knowledge,  more  copies  have 
been  xeroxed  and  distributed  by  the  Police 
and  other  authorities  than  by  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  I  for  one  have  seen  more 
xeroxed  copies  of  the  book  than  I  have  origi- 
nal copies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  coloring 
book  does  not  square  with  our  total  experi- 
ence with  the  Black  Panther  Party,  nor  with 
their  own  philosophy.  The  breakfast  program 
and  the  discipline  of  those  Involved  in  it 
gave  Black  youth  a  sense  of  self-worth  and 
an  opportunity  to  serve  their  community. 
They  fed  hungry  children  well-balanced 
meals  while  another  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigated malnutrition.  I  was  also  witness 
to  the  cooling  of  what  might  have  been  a 
major  civil  disturbance  on  Fillmore  Street 
by  these  same  young  men. 

Finally,  I  quote  from  the  recently  re- 
leased Task  Force  Report  on  Violent  As- 
pects of  Protest  and  Confrontation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Cause  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence:  "It  is  clear  that  some 
militant  ghetto  organizations,  such  as  .  .  . 
the  Black  Panther  Party  In  Oakland,  have 
made  direct  and  markedly  successful  efforts 
to  'cool'  their  communities,  especially  In  the 
wake  of  the  King  assassination." 

The  Black  Panther  Party  exists  and  grows 
within  the  Black  community  only  because 
the  grievances  which  it  gives  voice  to  are 
shared  by  large  numbers  of  ghetto  residents. 


The  presence  of  police  brutality  and  the  de- 
teriorating relationship  between  police  and 
Black  communities  U  a  reality  which  has 
been  documented  repeatedly  by  Presidential 
commissions  and  local  task  forces.  To  pre- 
tend now  that  the  Panthers  or  an  unfortu- 
nate coloring  book  is  at  the  root  of  these  es- 
calating tensions,  is  escapism  of  the  rankest 
sort. 

In  a  statement  of  several  weeks  ago,  ex- 
plaining the  involvement  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Urban  Ministry  with  the  Black  com- 
munity of  San  Francisco,  I  said: 

"Despite  the  possibility  of  increased  re- 
pression and  perhaps  retaliation,  the 
Sacred  Heart  Urban  Team  Ministry  has  ac- 
cepted the  admittedly  risky  vocation  of 
keeping  before  the  public  the  increasingly 
deteriorating  relationship  between  our  Pi- 
lice  and  our  community  and  of  keeping 
alive  the  struggle  to  achieve  some  mecha- 
nism that  can  reverse  this  trend  and  improve 
the  relationship." 

Though  Inspector  Lashkoff's  accusations 
before  the  Senate's  subcommittee  smack  of 
the  retaliation  I  predicted.  Sacred  Heart 
will  continue  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Police-community  relations — a  goal 
which  we  believe  will  benefit  not  only  the 
Black  community  but  also  the  Police.  And  If 
we  are  to  heed  the  command  of  Christ,  we 
cannot  reject  efforts  to  feed  the  hungry  or 
to  clothe  the  naked.  In  providing  space  for 
the  Black  Panther  Breakfast  for  Children, 
we  are  doing  no  more  than  Christ  would 
have  done. 


July  1,  1969 
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LEONOR  SULLIVAN,  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS— OUR  VERY  FAVORITE 
LADY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hoyt  S. 
Haddock,  the  executive  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  devoted 
his  column  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Pilot,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  to  our  respected 
friend  and  colleague  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  So  that  her  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  very  fine  tribute,  I  include  the  text 
of  Mr.  Haddock's  column  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Leonor    Sullivan.    Member    of    Congress— 
Our  Very  Favorite  Lady 

My  favorite  lady  in  politics  and  government 
is  the  charming,  feminine,  but  so-very-de- 
termlned  gentlewoman  from  St.  Louis — Mrs 
Leonor  Kretzer  Sullivan. 

Congresswoman  Sullivan,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  recently  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  perhaps 
explains  why  we  feel  this  way.  Concerned 
over  the  current  contract  negotiations  in 
the  maritime  industry,  she  got  up  to  speak 
her  piece  on  the  matter. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  maritime 
industry,  she  said — ^involving  such  factors 
as  government  Interest  and  subsidies,  cor- 
porate structures,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
unions — there  has  been  frequent  criticism 
of  the  collective  bargaining  process  in  the 
Industry. 

"The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact, " 
she  went  on  to  say,  "that,  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  example,  the  majority  of  people 
employed  on  shipping  lines  subsidized  by 
the  federal  government  belong  to  four  prin- 
cipal unions.  In  the  past,  differences  among 


these  unions  concerning  their  collective  bar- 
gaining objectives  have  complicated  the 
negotiating  process  .  .  . 

"In  those  years  we  heard  complaints  from 
many  employers  that  It  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  determine  costs  and 
liabilities;  that  fact  In  turn  made  settle- 
ments more  difficult  of  achievement;  and  at 
its  worst  the  uncertainty,  bitterness  and 
divisions  produced  by  this  chain  of  events 
threatened  to  undermine  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  and  destroy  Its  effectiveness 
as  a  method  for  reaching  agreement  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  work." 

Thus,  she  said,  "a  number  of  us  who  have 
a  strong  sense  of  concern  for  the  American 
merchant  marine  felt  a  considerable  degree 
of  concern  about  this  year's  contract 
negotiations." 

Praises  NMU,  NMEBA  and  ARA.  Taking 
note  of  the  accord  reached  by  leaders  of  the 
NMU,  National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association  and  the  American  Radio  Asso- 
ciation,  Mrs.   Sullivan  said: 

"Thus,  I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  three  of  the  leading  maritime 
unions  have  recognized  these  dangers  and 
have  taken  steps  to  unify  and  simplify  the 
collective  bargaining  process  involving  the 
subsidized  ship  operators  this  year. 

"The  NMEBA,  the  ARA  and  the  NMU  have 
proposed  Joint  negotiation  with  the  employ- 
ers. They  have,  in  addition,  agreed  that  all 
three  imions  will  negotiate  with  the  em- 
ployers   on    the    same    general    set   of   pro- 


posals for  pay  and  benefit  improvements. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  under 
the  agreement  suggested  there  are  no  open 
ends  for  the  duration  of  the  contract.  Under 
this  proposal,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  'leapfrogging'  and  no  interminable  escala- 
tion or  whip-sawing  among  them." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  called  the  proposal  by  the 
three  unions  "a  welcome  display  of  wisdom 
and  concern  that  offers  the  one  great  hope 
for  a  speedy  settlement  between  the  parties." 

"It  offers,"  she  added,  "the  employees  the 
promise  of  fair  Improvements  in  their  con- 
ditions and  it  offers  the  employers  a  measiur- 
able  limit  to  their  Increased  financial  obli- 
gations. These  elements,  it  seems  to  me,  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  effective  negotiation." 

WOULD  be  tragic  TO  IGNORE 

Mrs.  Sullivan  forthrightly  said  that  she 
believed  "It  would  be  tragic — for  the  nation 
and  for  the  maritime  industry — if  this  pro- 
posed procedure  is  not  placed  into  actual 
practice. 

"I  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  employer 
groups  will  see  the  great  benefits  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  government  in  accepting 
this  plan  for  unified  negotiations.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  unions,  like  the  multiplicity  of 
employer  groups,  has  made  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  merchant  marine  a  difficult 
and  often  frustrating  process.  Now  we  have 
a  chance  for  a  better  way." 

Thank  you,  Leonor,  for  laying  it  right  on 
the  Une.  Let's  hope  the  employers  listen. 


towboat  safety  sentiment  rising 


It  is  also  good  to  report  that  sentiment 
seems  to  be  slowly  building  up  for  another 
pet  project  of  both  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee — H.R.  156, 
the  towboat  safety  bill. 

For  several  years  now  Mrs.  SulUvan  has 
Introduced  this  bill,  always  with  the  same 
number,  an  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Commit- 
tee has  backed  it  to  the  hilt  on  Capitol  Hill. 
But  the  towboat  operators'  lobby  has  been 
unfortunately  strong  enough  to  forestall  any 
action. 

A  recent  spate  of  river  tragedies — involving 
collisions  with  unlicensed  towboats — appears 
to  be  helping  change  the  apathetic  climate 
that  has  existed.  Formerly  uninterested  Con- 
gressmen are  coming  to  realize  that  the  un- 
regulated towboats  that  ply  American  rivers 
in  increasing  numbers  are  a  menace  to  every- 
body's safety  on  the  river,  particularly  in 
the  crowded  eetuarlne  areas.  That  they  are 
not  covered  by  strong  Coast  Guard  regu- 
lations is  a  crying  shame.  Mrs.  Sullivan  be- 
lieves and  she  intends  to  press  her  campaign 
for  H.R.  156  ever  harder  in  light  of  the  recent 
disasters. 

It  took  Leonor  Sullivan  and  ex-Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  many  frustrating  years  to 
enact  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  law.  But  it 
finally  did  come.  Mrs.  Sullivan  believes  the 
same  thing  will  happen  with  H.R.  156. 

We  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee 
will  be  helping  as  hard  as  we  can  to  help 
make  it  happen. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  who  is  faithful  in  a  very  little  is 
faithful  also  in  much. — Luke  16:  10. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  who  hast 
called  us  to  be  workers  with  Thee  in  the 
advancement  of  Thy  kingdom,  teach  us 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  time  in 
which  we  live  with  all  its  troubles  and 
its  triumphs.  With  this  understanding 
may  there  come  the  spirit  to  deal  with  the 
demanding  duties  of  this  day  coura- 
geously, handling  ourselves  well  in 
trouble  and  handling  trouble  for  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

Sustain  with  Thy  strength  those  who 
are  in  need.  Inspire  our  people  to  be 
compassionate  and  helpful  in  their  en- 
deavor to  provide  assistance  to  those  who 
seek  work  and  who  will  work. 

Grant  unto  us,  the  leaders  of  this  free 
land,  the  will  anfi  the  wisdom  to  continue 
to  build  the  life  of  our  Nation  upon  the 
strong  foundation  of  justice  and  truth 
and  good  will.  To  this  end  may  we  be 
found  faithful  in  our  stewardship. 

In  the  name  of  Him.  who  was  always 
faithful,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11069.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 


Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  4153.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  5833.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended, 
providing  for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 
program;  and 

H.R.  11582.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  <H.R.  11582)  entitled  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  yeai" 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Fong  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 


ties of  the  United  States,  and  for  otlier 
purposes; 

S.  1613.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
as  the  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Dam;  and 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes. 


A  CLEAR  MANDATE  FOR  MEAN- 
INGFUL TAX  REFORM 

<  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdays 
vote  on  the  extension  of  the  surtax  pro- 
vides a  clear  mandate  for  meaningful 
revenue-raising  tax  reform. 

Regardless  of  the  shenanigans  em- 
ployed to  shore  up  sagging  support  for 
passage  of  extension  of  the  tax,  the 
forces  opposing  tax  reform  won  by  only 
five  votes. 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  take  special  note  of  this 
plea  for  meaningful,  revenue-raising  tax 
reform.  Otherwise  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion wtll  have  every  reason  to  revolt 
against  a  Congress  which  arrogantly 
refuses  to  recognize  the  average  tax- 
payer. 

Nothing  can  stop  the  great  momentum 
which  exists  in  this  country  for  a  mean- 
ingful program  of  tax  reforms.  No  brute 
political  tactics  and  arm  twisting  can 
smother  the  great  legion  of  people  in  tliis 
country  who  seek  equity  and  justice  in 
our  tax  structure. 

The  close  vote  yesterday  to  extend  the 
surtax  was  a  fine  victory  for  the  forces 
which  seek  tax  reform.  We  shall  now  see 
whether  the  pledges  and  promises  which 
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were  made  In  the  passion  of  debate  can 
be  redeemed  during  the  coming  weeks. 
The  Nation  will  be  watching  the  work  of 
this  Congress  on  tax  reform  with  great 
interest  and  anticipation. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  R«8.  296.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  when  the  two  Houses  adjourn 
on  Wednesday,  July  2,  1969,  they  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday, 
July  7.  1969. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OP 
COMMITMENTS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute-  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  noted  that  the  other  body  has  recently 
passed  a  resolution  called  a  commitment 
resolution,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  other 
body  was  expressed  that  the  Executive 
should  not  commit  the  United  States  to 
any  course  of  action  which  would  lead 
to  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  without 
a  treaty  or  statute  or  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  quite  well  sympathize  with  the 
feeling  of  the  other  body  that  the  Exec- 
utive should  not  commit  the  country 
without  the  concurrence  of  that  body  in 
such  an  agreement. 

We  would  like  the  other  body  also  to 
understand  that  we  of  this  body  do  not 
like  to  have  that  body  commit  us  to  a 
course  of  conduct  to  which  we  do  not 
give  our  own  concurrence.  I  have  not  just 
come  to  this  view.  I  felt  tliis  way  when  a 
Member  of  the  other  body.  In  fact  I 
offered  a  resolution  in  the  other  body 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  that  no  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  should  be  made 
other  than  by  the  action  of  both  bodies 
of  this  Congress. 

If  our  Armed  Forces  are  to  be  used, 
then  those  Armed  Forces  cannot  exist 
unless  they  are  provided  by  the  action 
of  this  body  along  with  the  other  body. 
The  funds  necessary  for  their  sustenance 
must  be  provided  by  this  body  as  well 
as  the  other  body.  Any  authoriti,  they 
exercise  must  be  accorded  by  this  body 
as  well  as  the  other  body. 

So  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  commit- 
ment resolution  the  distinguished  other 
body  has  now  enunciated  and  enacted 
will  also  give  some  consideration  to  a 
resolution  I  have  been  introducing  ever 
since  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
that  all  commitments  on  the  part  of  this 
country  can  be  given  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I 


NIXON  SURTAX— AN 
AFTERTHOUGHT 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise   and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
after  the  news  of  the  vote  reached  the 
people  of  my  district,  I  was  besieged  with 
a  barrage  of  phone  calls  and  wires  from 
angry  taxpayers. 

Mere  assurance  that  I  had  cast  their 
vote  against  this  outrageous  plimder  did 
not  satisfy  them.  They  remember  that  a 
year  £igo,  they  were  promised  this  tax 
was  to  be  temporary  and  there  were 
commitments  made  for  significant  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending. 

They  do  not  even  have  that  consola- 
tion this  year.  And  furthermore,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  was  repealed  by  this 
vote. 

They  resent  the  intellectual  theory 
that  they — the  producers — cannot  be 
trusted  with  their  own  earnings  while 
the  nonproductive  Government  bureau- 
crat is  given  credit  for  knowing  better 
how  to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars  than  the 
productive  citizen. 

The  average  man  on  the  street  knows 
that  once  the  bureaucrats  have  taken  his 
money  it  only  follows  that  there  will  be 
no  economy — no  cessation  of  inflation. 
Rather,  this  extension  of  the  tax  on  taxes 
will  generate  a  constant  clamor  for 
Members  to  continue  to  fund  every  Fed- 
eral "giveaway"  while  the  opportunists 
connive  on  how  to  get  a  share  of  the 
dollars  Federal  taxes  have  "taken  away." 
Taxi  drivers,  ditch  diggers,  and  small 
business  people  all  understand  the  House 
action  yesterday — their  inescapable  con- 
clusion: "There  really  was  not  a  dime's 
worth  of  difference." 


CHICAGO   IN    1972? 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  ON 
SURTAX  BILL 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  why  my 
"no"  was  a  little  louder  yesterday  than 
normal  on  final  passage  of  the  surtax 
bill.  During  the  rollcall.  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proached me  on  the  House  floor  and  said 
that  unless  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  sur- 
tax, planning  fimds  in  the  sum  of  $150,- 
000  for  the  Salem  Church  Dam  in  my 
district  would  not  be  approved. 

If  anyone  checks  the  Record  they  will 
find  that  I  generally  vote  with  my  party 
and  intend  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Per- 
suasion and  compromise  are  part  of  the 
legislative  process  and  I  welcome  the 
views  of  any  other  Member  of  the  House 
at  any  time.  However,  my  vote  is  not  for 
sale  for  the  Salem  Church  Dam  or  any 
other  project.  It  will  be  cast  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past  for  what  I  consider 
right  after  hearing  arguments  and  ob- 
taining as  much  information  as  possible. 
Of  course,  I  hope  that  preconstruction 
funds  for  the  project  in  my  district  will 
be  appropriated  on  the  merits  of  the 
project,  but  if  not,  I  am  confident  my 
constituents  will  understand.  More  im- 
portant, I  venture  to  hope  that  in  the 
future  all  will  understand  that  my  vote 
is  not  on  the  market  and  there  will  be 
no  future  threats  of  this  nature. 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  other 
years,  on  the  morning  after,  the  House 
has  been  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  roses, 
but  I  seem  to  detect  this  morning  the 
smell  of  bacon  and  eggs,  and  perhaps  a 
touch  of  greens,  or  something  of  that 
kind  in  this  Chamber. 

I  also  detect,  as  was  normal  in  the 
past,  the  pungent  odor  of  linament  for 
twisted  arms  and  strained  muscles.  But 
something  new  has  been  added — the 
Daley  telephone  call — and  I  still  seem 
to  hear  in  the  background  today — al- 
though I  am  tone  deaf — something  that 
sounds  like  this:  "Chicago,  Chicago,  in 
'72  in  '72." 


ROY  WILKINS  MISTAKEN 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  regard 
for  much  of  what  Roy  Wilkins,  head  of 
the  NAACP,  has  to  say. 

However,  I  was  disappointed  to  hear 
him  quoted  on  television  to  the  effect 
that  President  Nixon  had  made  a  deal 
with  southern  Congressmen  to  relax  the 
desegregation  guidelines  in  return  for 
favorable  votes  on  the  surtax. 

Here  is  how  our  Democratic  colleagues 
voted  from  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama:  For  the  surtax, 
three  votes;  against  the  surtax,  13  votes. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  oi 
claim  made  by  Mr.  Wilkins  discredits  the 
President,  and  it  discredits  some  very 
able  Members  of  Congress. 

Obviously  these  men  were  not  party  to 
such  a  deal. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  brings  up  a  verj- 
interesting  point,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  would  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  the  guidelines  are  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  send  up,  or  are 
they  going  to  change  them? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  I  have  no  concept, 
and  I  have  no  idea.  However,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  if  there  was  a  deal  made  it  was  a 
pretty  bad  one,  because  these  Members 
voted  their  consciences,  and  were  not  a 
party  to  the  deal  that  the  head  of  the 
NAACP  suggested   they   were. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man's point  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech. 
My  inquiry  was  just  to  hope  that  we 
could  be  told  and  be  given  some  assur- 
ance what  our  guidelines  would  be  with 
respect  to  HEW  and  school  matters  be- 
cause in  my  town  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try we  have  this  problem  and  we  need 
to  have  it  clarified. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


July  1,  1969 

ROY  WILKINS  \fISINPORMED 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  who 
just  preceded  me  in  the  well  has  made 
reference  to  a  speculative  statement 
made  by  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  NAACP  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

I  want  to  reiterate  and  to  reaffirm  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  doubt  that  Roy 
Wilkins  was  totally  misinformed,  if  ever 
he  was  informed,  on  this  issue — because 
there  was  no  deal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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TEMPORARY  TAX 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  after  the  vote  was 
taken  I  began  to  think  about  one  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  extension  of  a  temporary  tele- 
phone tax  that  was  passed,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  back  in  1943  or  1944 — a 
temporary  tax.  I  could  not  help  but 
ihink  about  a  caitoon  that  I  saw  several 
years  ago  of  a  Congressman  making  a 
speech  in  which  he  said: 

My  friends,  you  can  tell  your  children — 
•heir  unborn  children — that  this  Is  a  "tem- 
porary" tax. 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Subcommittee  No. 
5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1011. 
AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM,  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1011)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  imtuiimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
June  30,  1969.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  point- 
ed out  in  the  statement  of  mansigers  on 


the  part  of  the  House,  the  only  difference 
between  the  House  version  of  S.  1011 
and  the  conference  report  is  an  increase 
of  $1  million  in  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  amount  agreed  upon  is  $26  million 
which  reflects  an  equal  division  between 
the  $27  million  included  in  the  Senate 
version  and  the  $25  million  included  in 
the  House  version  of  the  legislation. 

There  were  two  other  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
S.  1011  on  which  the  Senate  receded. 
One  difference  was  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  version  which  would  broaden  the 
authority  in  the  basic  Saline  Water  Act 
with  respect  to  foreign  activities.  Author- 
ity was  restricted  only  last  year  by  the 
act  of  April  29, 1968.  The  restriction  came 
about  because  the  committee  felt  that 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  going  far 
beyond  its  intended  authority  in  some  of 
its  activities  in  foreign  countries.  Our 
committee  is  still  of  the  same  opinion 
and,  having  just  restricted  the  authority 
last  year,  was  not  willing  to  broaden  the 
authority  for  foreign  activity  at  this 
time. 

The  Department,  in  testimony  during 
the  committee  hearings  and  through  its 
officials  prior  to  the  conference,  acknowl- 
edged that  adequate  authority  now  exists 
for  participation  in  international  confer- 
ences relating  to  saline  water  conversion 
and  for  the  exchange  of  technical  infor- 
mation with  foreign  countries,  and  that 
broadening  the  authority  in  the  basic 
act  is  not  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
Senate  receded  on  this  difference  in  the 
two  versions  of  the  legislation. 

The  other  difference  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate receded  was  a  provision  in  the  Senate 
version  which  raised  from  10  percent  to 
15  percent  the  limit  for  fund  transfer 
between  the  various  categories  set  out 
in  the  act.  The  Senate  receded  on  this 
point  and  agreed  to  retain  the  10  per- 
cent provision  included  in  the  House 
version.  Our  committee  felt  that  no  ade- 
quate justification  had  been  offered  for 
increasing  the  amount  which  could  be 
transferred  from  one  category  to  an- 
other, and  the  conference  committee 
accepted  the  House  language. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  because  the  House  position 
was  msuntained  throughout  the  confer- 
ence, with  the  exception  of  the  dollar 
amount.  The  amoimt  is  the  exact  amount 
which  the  administration  asked  for; 
namely,  $26  million,  and  the  increased 
money  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  research. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  yielding.  My 
question  pertains  to  section  2  of  the 
conference  report,  wherein  the  additional 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  not 


expended  prior  to  last  night  at  midnight, 
and  subject  to  the  dollar  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  the  fiscal  1969  program,  are 
carried  over.  Is  this  specific,  a  select,  and 
a  one-time  carryover  only,  and  what 
amoimt  of  funds  is  involved? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amount  of  these 
funds  involved  has  to  do  with  the  funds 
that  were  not  expended  from  the  1969 
fiscal  appropriation.  Most  of  them  are 
already  obligated,  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  at  this  time.  There  are  a  few  pos- 
sible contracts  that  will  still  be  taken 
care  of  by  these  particular  fimds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  advise  us  about  how 
much  of  that  unobligated  is  outstanding, 
in  round  figures? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  understand  that 
it  is  about  $1  million.  Of  course,  what 
they  did  yesterday  is  unknown  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  I  am  now 
advised  that  the  amount  is  $1,1 18,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  imderstand,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  I  believe  said 
that  this  conforms  to  the  budget  figure. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  recommended 
budget  of  this  administration.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  this  con- 
forms to  the  Nixon  budget? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  budget  call  for 
a  greater  expenditure  than  the  last  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  remember,  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  $326,000  in  this 
particular  appropriation  over  and  above 
what  was  provided  in  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  Nixon  budget  is 
again  higher  than  the  actual  appropria- 
tion for  the  previous  fiscal  year;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  By  just  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^^^^_^ 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HOLITTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  taJce  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  12167)  to 
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authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UOe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "$1,973,282,000" 
and  insert  "$1,967,050,000". 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR 
12167.  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1970  author- 
ization bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
June  24  as  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, was  considered  in  the  other  body 
on  June  26.  At  that  time  an  amendment 
was  offered  and  agreed  to  which  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  recommended  au- 
thorization by  $6,232,000,  or  two-tenths 
of  1  percent.  This  amount  was  the  net 
Increase  in  funds  over  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  as 
a  result  of  its  review  of  the  AEC  budget. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  was  a  net 
increa^,  because  the  committee  recom- 
mended many  decreases  as  well  as  in- 
creases to  arrive  at  that  figure. 

When  I  explained  this  bill  to  you  last 
Tuesday  I  said  it  was  extremely  austere 
notwithstanding  the  net  increase  of 
$6,232,000.  I  still  believe  that,  but  as  you 
know  we  are  now  into  the  new  fiscal 
year  and  we  still  do  not  have  an  AEC 
authorization  bill  or  appropriations  bill 
enacted  for  fiscal  1970.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  important  to  move  for- 
ward immediately  than  to  spend  more 
time  discussing  such  a  relatively  small 
sum  of  money.  Accordingly  rather  than 
requesting  a  conference  to  resolve  any 
differences  I  believe  the  House  should 
accede  to  the  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  other  body. 

The  slight  change  in  the  bill  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee  will  have  little  if  any  sub- 
stantive effect.  While  the  total  amount 
Included  in  the  bill  as  finally  passed  wiU 
be  the  same  amount  requested  by  the 
administration,  the  realinements  in 
funding  for  individual  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  remain 
the  same  or  virtually  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  committee's  views  in  this  re- 
gard WiU  be  communicated  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Blinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  assure  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the 
reduction  has  been  cleared  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
and  myself  and  we  concur  in  the  remarks 
Just  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  the  House  whether  this 
is  above  or  below  the  actual  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  exactly  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
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istration  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is 
neither  above  nor  below.  When  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to  the  appropriation.  It 
is  approximately  $116  million  less  than 
the  appropriation  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year  and  $164  million  less  than  the  au- 
thorization. I  believe  those  figures  are 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  relation  to 
the  Nixon  budget? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  budget  approved  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  It  is  neither  above 
nor  below. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  an  increase  or  a 
decrease? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$6,232,000  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  This  was  done  by  an  amendment 
in  the  other  body.  Therefore  it  is  a  net 
decrease  of  $6,232,000  over  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  24. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  first  indi- 
vidual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  1010,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1010 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec. 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  to  Mrs.  AUl  KalUo,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prlated,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  determined  as 
provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  in  full 
settlement  of  any  claim  she  may  have  against 
the  United  States  because  of  failure  to  re- 
ceive merchantable  title  to  a  tract  of  land 
containing  24  acres  more  or  less,  located 
within  the  southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  section  19.  township  51  north. 
range  32  west,  Michigan  Merldan,  Baraga 
County.  Michigan,  by  deed  recorded  on  the 
land  records  of  Baraga  County. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1999)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bUl  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  1691  TO  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OF  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86, 
referring  the  bill  (H.R.  1691)  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  AELI  KALLIO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1999) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aili  Kallio. 


COMDR.  EDWm  J.  SABEC,  U.S.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5419)  to 
provide  relief  for  Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec. 
U.S.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Com- 
mander Edwin  J.  Sabec.  United  States  Navy, 
Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$4,129.03,  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  basic  pay  received  by  the  said 
Commander  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  for  the  period 
from  June  6,  1952,  through  June  30,  1967,  as 
a  result  of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  bv  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Commander  Edwin  J. 
Sabec.  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
paj-ments  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  9.  add  the  following: 
"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Uie  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  VITA  CUSUMANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1462) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vita  Cusumano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1462 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Vita  Cusumano  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  a  priority  date  of  August 
25,  1954,  on  the  fifth  preference  foreign  state 
limitation  for  Italy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  JALILEH  FARAH  SALAMEH  EL 
AHWAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1707) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Jalileh  Farah  Sal- 
ameh  El  Ahwal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  1707 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(25)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Miss  Jalileh  Parah  Salameh  El  Ahwal  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
e.xciuslon  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided  further,  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

TTTLE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peichan: 
Amend  the  title  to  read:  "For  the  relief  of 
Miss  Jalileh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARTIN  H.  LOEFFLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3165) 
for  the  relief  of  Martin  H.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6389) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERNESTO  ALUNDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  648)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernesto  Alunday. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YAU  MING  CHINN  (GON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  tGon 
Ming  Loo). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  a.  KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOECK  KUNCEK 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1698) 
for  the  relief  of  Joeck  Kuncek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1698 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Joeck 
Kuncek  (first  lieutenant.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  serial  numbered  0497752)  of 
Mxiskogee,  Oklahoma,  Is  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $11,- 
462.23,    representing    the    total    amount    of 


overpayments  of  retired  pay  received  by  the 
said  Joeck  Kuncek  during  the  period  be- 
ginning July  26.  1954,  and  ending  January 
31,  1967.  as  a  result  of  administrative  error. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  2  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authoirzed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Joeck  Kuncek  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlie  tabic. 


ROBERT  G.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3723 > 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEVERLY  MEDLOCK  AND  RUTH  LEE 
MEDLOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3920> 
for  the  relief  of  Beverly  Medlock  and 
Ruth  Lee  Medlock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asssembled,  That,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay, 
out  of  current  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment 0!f  pension,  to  Beverly  Medlock  and 
Ruth  Lee  Medlock,  the  children  of  Willie  Lee 
Medlocli  (Veterans'  Administration  claim 
number  XC  11649545),  in  lump  sum,  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  payable  on 
behalf  of  each  respectively  as  pension  from 
May  23,  1960,  to  the  date  claim  therefor  was 
filed  for  the  said  Ruth  Lee  Medlock,  if  ap- 
plication therefore  had  been  appropriately 
made  under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  anv  contract  to  the  con- 
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trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


July  1,  1969 


DR.  EMIL  BRUNO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4105) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emil  Bruno. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9488) 
for,  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Bnmner. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  JEREMIAH 
8TAMLER,  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  459)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  459 

Whereas  by  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tions 1060,  KMl  and  1062  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  89th  Congress  directed 
the  Speaker  to  certify  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  nii- 
nois  the  refusals  of  Milton  M.  Cohen,  Yo- 
landa  Hall  and  Jeremiah  Stamler  respectively 
to  answer  questions  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject under  inquiry  before  a  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  that  Congress,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  Milton  M.  Cohen,  Yolanda 
Hall,  and  Jeremiah  Stamler  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by 
law;   and 

Whereas  in  the  criminal  actions  resulting 
from  the  aforesaid  citations  under  title  2, 
United  States  Code,  section  192  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  v.  Jeremiah  Stamler, 
Yolanda  F.  Hall  and  Milton  M.  Cohen,  (Crim- 
inal Action  No's.  67  CR  393.  67  CR  394.  67  CR 
395).  consolidated  for  trial  and  pending  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  tUinoU,  that  Court  has, 
pursuant  to  rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  ordered  that  the  United 
States  Attorney  permit  defendants  to  inspect 
and  copy  certain  original  papers  and  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  91st 
Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
9l8t  Congress  has  voted,  pursuant  to  rule 
XI,  clause  27 (o)  to  release  from  its  flies  cer- 
tain information  specified  in  the  discovery 
order  issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
and  has  directed  its  chairman  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  secure  the  permission  of  the 
Ho\ue  for  the  disclosure  of  such  material- 
Therefore  be  it 


Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  and  rules 
of  this  House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary 
character  under  the  control  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  House  of  Representatives  can, 
by  the  mandate  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session or  be  voluntarily  surrendered  by  a 
committee  or  ofBcer  of  the  House,  but  by 
its  permission:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
poesession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Jus- 
tice or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer, 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  wiU  promote 
the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  his  designee  is  authorized 
to  make  available  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
the  committee  papers  and  dociunents  enu- 
merated below: 

1.  Extract  of  minutes  of  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  ex- 
ecutive session,  dated  February  2,  1966,  per- 
taining to  the  committee's  policy  not  to  dis- 
close names  of  witnesses  prior  to  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee. 

2.  A  memorandum  from  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara  to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  AprU  27,  1966, 
to  which  is  attached  a  copy  of  a  form  letter 
relating  to  the  committee's  compliance  with 
House  Rule  XI  26 (m)  and  Committee  Rule 
XVI. 

3.  Copy  of  minutes  of  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  dated  May  27,  1965.  relating 
to  the  consideration  of  the  request  of  Yo- 
landa Hall  for  an  executive  session. 

4.  Extract  of  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
executive  session,  dated  March  18,  1965, 
wherein  it  Is  noted  that  the  committee  staff 
director  Informed  the  committee  of  back- 
ground Information  relating  to  witnesses 
scheduled  to  be  subpoenaed  for  the  Chicago 
hearing. 

5.  Extract  of  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
executive  session,  dated  May  6,  1965,  on  re- 
ceipt of  evidence  pertaining  to  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler  and  Yolanda  Hall. 

6.  Memorandum  of  Francis  J.  McNamara 
relating  to  certain  subcommittee  meetings. 
May  27,  1965. 

7.  A  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  from  Francis  J. 
McNamara  to  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Mclnemey 
dated  July  26,  1965,  containing  a  statement 
relating  to  the  committee's  compliance  with 
House  Rule  26 (m). 

8.  A  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  from  Francis  J. 
McNamara  to  Mr.  Sam  Blair  dated  July  27, 

1965,  containing  a  statement  relating  to  the 
commltee's  compliance  with  House  Rule 
26(m). 

9.  A  carbon  copy  of  a  memorandum  from 
William  Hltz  to  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
chairman,  containing  a  statement  relating  to 
the  committee's  compliance  with  House  Rule 
26(m) ,  dated  October  13,  1966. 

10.  A  carbon  copy  of  a  memorandiun  from 
WlUiam  Hltz  to  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
chairman,  containing  a  statement  relating  to 
the  committee's  compliance  with  House  Rule 
26(m) ,  dated  October  13.  1966. 

11.  A  memorandum  from  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  February  17, 

1966.  entitled  "Did  the  committee  violate 
House  Rule  26 (m)  in  the  Chicago  hearings?" 
Provided,  however,  that  the  said  papers  and 
documents  made  available  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  insptectlon  and  copjrlng 
by  the  defendants  shall  remain  the  property 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  xinder  its 


control  and  protection,  and  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  immediately  after 
their  inspection  and  copying  by  the  defend- 
ants; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorized  to  supply  cer- 
tified copies  of  such  papers  and  documents 
examined  in  accordance  with  the  above  pro- 
cedures which  are  desired  by  the  defendants 
or  by  the  United  States  Attorney. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  purely  a  routine  res- 
olution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
purely  a  routine  resolution.  The  District 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Jeremiah  Stamler  and  others,  has  or- 
dered that  there  are  certain  documents 
and  papers  within  the  possession  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
that  are  proper  items  for  discovery.  This 
discovery  motion  was  filed  by  the  de- 
fense. The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  met  and  passed  upon  this 
matter.  The  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  records  being  inspected  by  the 
defense,  but,  of  course,  imder  the  rules, 
and  the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, before  these  documents  and 
papers  can  be  surrended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  House  must  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


My  1,  1969 
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PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
MAPS  AND  INDICIA  RELATING  TO 
VIETNAM  AND  THE  ASIAN  CON- 
TINENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  337)  on  the  concurrent  resolution  H. 
Con.  Res.  66)  providing  for  the  printing 
as  a  House  document  of  certain  maps 
and  and  indicia  relating  to  Vietnam  and 
the  Asian  Continent,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CON.  Res.  66 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  doc\iment  certain 
maps  and  indicia  relating  to  Vietnam  and 
the  Asian  Continent.  The  design  and  type 
format  shall  be  supervised  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  there 
shall  be  printed  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  House 
document,  of  which  fifty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  shaU  be  for  the  use  of  the 
SSenate,  and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 


prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  docu- 
ment rooms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  COP- 
IES OP  PARTS  1,  2,  AND  3  OF  PUB- 
LICATION ENTITLED  "SUBVER- 
SIVE INFLUENCE  IN  RIOTS. 
LOOTING,  AND  BURNING" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  338)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  208)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  parts  1,2,  and 
3  of  the  publication  entitled  "Subversive 
Influence  in  Riots,  Looting,  and  Burn- 
ing," and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  208 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  three  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parte  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
publication  "Subversive  Influences  In  Riots, 
Looting,  and  Burning",  Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT  "THE  ANALYSIS 
AND  EVALUATION  OF  PUBLIC  EX- 
PENDITURES: THE  PPB  SYSTEM" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  339)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  209)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  "The  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of 
Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB  System," 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  209 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  volumes  1.  2,  and  3  of  Its  Joint  committee 
print  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "The  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
of  Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB  System". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES  FROM 
PRESIDENT  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON TO  PRESIDENT  RICHARD  M. 
NIXON 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 


tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  340)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  291)  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  inaugural  addresses  from 
President  George  Washington  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  291 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  a  collection  of 
Inaugural  addresses,  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
complied  from  research  volumes  and  State 
papers  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  House  document;  and  that  sixteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed,  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  dociunent  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ment Rooms. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  after  line  3,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  3.  The  inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  1969,  shall  be 
printed,  with  an  illustration,  in  such  num- 
ber and  form  as  is  appropriate  to  serve  as 
inserts  or  addenda  for  the  existing  number 
of  copies  of  "Inaugural  Addresses  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  George 
Washington  1789  to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
1965"  in  the  possession  of,  and  for  sale  by, 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SAMPLING  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SPEECHES  OF  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  341)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  294)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  the  public  speeches 
of  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  ask  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  294 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  the  speeches  of  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  selected 
from  the  three  primary  periods  of  Elsen- 
hower's public  life:  (1)  his  service  as  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  war  years;  (2)  his  term  as  Supreme 
NATO  Commander;  and  (3)  his  Presidency. 
The  copy  for  such  House  document  shall  be 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Li- 


brarian of  Congress  and  the  style  and  format 
of  printing  such  document  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  fifty-four  thousand 
two  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  House 
document,  of  which  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and 
forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  REPRINTING  OP 
"PANEL  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY lOTH  MEETING— SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
CITIES,  PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  342)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  409) 
authorizing  reprinting  of  "Panel  on 
Science  and  Technology  10th  Meeting — 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Cities. 
Proceedings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,"  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: ^^ 
H.  Res.  409 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
Tenth  Meeting — Science  and  Technology  and 
the  CJlties,  Proceedings  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics"  be  re- 
printed as  a  House  document,  with  two 
thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  'document.' 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  pe- 
riod in  line  6  and  insert  the  following: 
"document;  and  that  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies  be 
printed,  of  which  two  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  for  the  use  of  Government  agencies 
only." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  REPRINTING  OP 
"TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  FOR 
CONGRESS" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
343)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  410)  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  "Technical  Infor- 
mation for  Congress,"  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The   Clerk    read   the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  410 

Resolved,  TTiat  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Technical  Information  lor  Congress" 
be  reprinted  as  a  Hoa<se  document,  with 
twelve  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 
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TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
PARTS  1  AND  2,  THERMAL  POLLU- 
TION, 1968  HEARINGS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
344)  on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  21)  to  print  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  2,  thermal  pollution. 
1968  hearings,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  21 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  part  1.  and  seven  hundred  additional 
copies  of  part  2.  thermal  pollution,  1968  hear- 
ings, held  during  the  second  session  of  the 
ninetieth  Congress. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCOME  TAX  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

<Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you 
are  aware  of  my  efforts  to  have  the 
House  consider  an  increase  in  the  Income 
tax  allowance  for  dependents.  Last  week 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ( Mr.  Gaydos  ' ,  and  I  led  a  list 
of  Members  requesting  this  considera- 
tion of  you.  In  that  request,  we  asked 
that  the  allowance  be  increased  to  at 
least  $900. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  appears  to  be  studying  an- 
other method  of  granting  relief  to  the 
family  taxpayer.  My  own  preference  is 
a  straight  increase  in  the  dependency  al- 
lowance by  at  least  50  percent.  This  would 
be  consistent,  incidentally,  with  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  when  he 
asked  that  a  family  of  four  with  an  an- 
nual Income  of  $3,500  be  given  a  com- 
plete tax  exemption. 

My  figure  of  $900  is  still  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  compensating  for  the  basic  ex- 
penses of  a  dependent.  But  any  hope  of 
increasing  the  allowance  to  $1,500.  de- 
sired by  many  Members,  is  extremely  dim 
at  this  time  due  to  the  heavy  demands 
upon  our  Treasury — not  only  for  the 
Vietnam  commitment,  but  also  for  the 
new  commitments  being  made  at  this 
time  by  the  administration  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  am  considering  the 
initiation  of  a  petition  to  be  signed  by 
Members  requesting  a  separate  vote  on 
this  question.  Under  past  procedures,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  always 
brought  legislation  to  the  House  floor 
under  a  closed  rule,  thereby  barring 
amendments.  We  are  forced  to  consider 


the  bill  in  total  as  the  committee  reports 
it.  Our  alternative  is  to  defeat  the  vote 
on  the  closed  rule,  but  this  has  proven 
diflBcult  to  accomplish  because  of  the  re- 
spect we  all  have  for  and  the  prestige 
carried  by  Chairman  Mills. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  very  serious  na- 
tional tax  dilemma,  we  have  in  our  coun- 
try, and  the  enormous  increase  in  local 
and  State  taxation.  Congress  must  work 
toward  relief  for  the  Individual.  The  shift 
from  corporate  and  business  taxes  to  per- 
sonal taxes  started  about  20  years  ago.  It 
has  finally  reached  the  danger  point 
where  the  marketplace  spending  money 
of  wage  earners  has  decreased. 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  many 
American  wage  earners  to  purchase  low- 
er priced  goods  and,  in  those  instances, 
foreign  made  goods.  This  in  turn,  fiuther 
depreciates  the  economy  and  job  oppor- 
tunity in  our  country. 

The  economy  moves  with  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption.  Bach  of 
these  three  phases  of  our  economy  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  Consimiptlon 
makes  production;  production  makes  dis- 
tribution; and,  distribution  makes  con- 
sumption. The  more  money  we  take  out 
of  the  taxpayers  envelope  for  taxes,  the 
less  he  has  to  put  into  our  economy 
through  purchasing  in  the  American 
marketplace. 

Apparently,  the  plan  of  the  committee 
is  to  ignore  the  well-based  dependency 
allowances  computed  on  the  number  of 
dependents  on  a  taxpayers  return  and  to 
instead  give  a  $1,100  deductible  item  to 
each  individual  taxpayer  regardless  of 
the  number  of  dependents.  Unless  we 
can  change  this  formula  it  will  be  an- 
other inequity  built  into  the  tax  law. 

For  instance,  a  single  taxpayer  with 
no  dependents  will  receive  the  normal 
$600  exemption  plus  a  $1,100  deduction — 
$1,700.  A  married  taxpayer  with  spouse 
making  her  own  separate  retiim,  will  re- 
ceive two  $600  exemptions,  plus  two 
$1,100  deductions— $3,400.  A  family  with 
only  one  taxpayer  would  receive  the  nor- 
mal $600  per  dependent  plus  $1,100.  This 
means  a  family  of  six  would  receive  a 
$4,700  deduction  or  $783  per  dependent. 
A  family  of  two  would  get  $1,200  plus 
$1,100,  or  $2,300  a  couple  or  $1,150  per 
dependent. 

The  real  winners  are  the  single  persons 
and  married  couples  with  no  children 
each  filing  a  separate  return.  This 
favored  group  would  get  a  $600  plus 
$1,100  or  $1,700  deduction  each. 

How  then  can  any  reasonable  person 
expect  a  Member  of  Congress  to  vote 
for  a  bill  that  combines  this  inequity  with 
a  continuance  of  a  10-percent  surcharge 
on  the  same  family  man,  plus  a  wiping 
out  of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  on  all  but  about  20  corporations  in 
gas  and  shipbuilding. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  total  failure  to  even 
make  a  gesture  at  closing  the  loopholes 
for  oil  companies  and  city  cow  ranchers 
who  dodge  taxes  with  farms  that  wipe 
out  their  professional  and  other  taxable 
Incomes. 

Add  to  this,  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  establishing  another  favored  tax 
group  in  the  dependency  deduction  sec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  law,  and  you  have 
the  worst  tax  bill  in  our  generation. 
A  $200  increased  deduction  per  de- 


pendent would  put  about  $6  billion  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  taxpayer  as  a  sav- 
ings which  would  find  its  way  Into  the 
marketplace.  It  will  do  more  good  there 
than  in  the  Treasury. 

If  the  Congress  fails  to  give  this  mat- 
ter a  more  serious  consideration  with  the 
final  determination  being  made  on  the 
equity  of  the  tax  proposal,  the  people 
may  decide  that  Congress  is  what  so 
many  people  think  it  is:  "The  rich  man's 
playground." 


TAX  REFORM  VICTORY 


(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  banner  day  for  the  wage  earner 
and  salaried  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States.  By  a  close  margin  of  five  votes 
out  of  the  415  votes  cast,  the  Members 
of  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Republican  and  Democrat,  had  the 
issue  of  major  and  effective  tax  reform 
issue  laid  in  their  laps.  The  debate  yes- 
terday was  confined  primarily  to  the 
necessity  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  bring  in,  without  delay,  a  ma- 
jor tax  reform  bill,  abolishing  or  cur- 
tailing the  fabulous,  and  in  some  cases, 
fraudulent  loopholes  which  has  kept  bil- 
lions out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Yester- 
day the  vote  of  the  Members  of  this  bodv 
certainly  reflected  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  up  in 
arms  concerning  the  unjust  and  unequal 
tax  obligations  to  keep  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operating. 

No  piece  of  legislation  in  my  memory 
had  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  and  the  President,  along  with 
almost  unified  support  of  the  powerful 
Washington  lobbyists  and  the  television 
propaganda.  The  205  votes  against  the 
surtax  yesterday  should  serve  notice  on 
the  other  body  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  demanding  that  the  ma- 
jor tax  loopholes  be  repealed,  and  re- 
pealed this  year.  This  means  curbing  the 
tax  dodgers  in  oil,  foimdatlons.  big  real 
estate,  capital  gains,  inheritance  estates 
and  so  forth. 

Yesterday,  one  should  not  forget  that 
after  the  first  round  of  the  rollcall  was 
completed,  there  was  a  majority  of  nine 
votes  against  the  surtax  extension  legis- 
lation. During  the  brief  period  of  finish- 
ing the  rollcall.  and  after  it  was  com- 
pleted for  a  period  of  10  minutes,  the 
leaders  of  both  sides,  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  worked 
among  the  Members  in  an  arm-twisting 
operation  that  caused  over  12  votes  to 
switch  from  yea  to  nay.  In  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  our  Members  will  go  home  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess  with  one  or 
both  arms  in  a  sling.  Members  opposing 
the  surtax  and  fighting  for  tax  reform 
would  have  won  this  battle  yesterday  by 
a  margin  of  15  to  20  votes  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arm-twisting  operation  of  our 
leaders,  and  also  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  immediately  before  the  rollcall. 

The  American  people  declared  yester- 
day, through  the  House  vote,  that  they 
want  major  repeal  of  the  loopholes,  in- 
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eluding  repeal  of  the  fraudulent  27  y2- 
percent  oil  depletion  and  other  unfair 
tax  credits,  exemptions,  and  deductions — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Special  credit  should  be  given  to  Con- 
gressman Charles  Vanik.  of  Ohio,  and 
Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  leading  the  fight 
for  tax  reform. 

Chairman  Mills  and  ranking  Republi- 
can member  John  Byrnes,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  all  promised  to  have  a  tax 
reform  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
August  15.  Judging  from  the  205  Mem- 
bers who  opposed  the  surtax  bill  against 
terrific  odds  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican House  leadership  and  the  Presi- 
dent, in  their  fight  for  tax  reform,  I  pre- 
dict that  if  a  skim-milk  and  ineffective 
bill  is  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  August 
15  that,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
a  tax  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  under  an  open  rule,  giving  all 
435  Members  an  opportunity  to  legislate 
on  taxes. 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  American 
middle-class  taxpayer  on  yesterday  to  be 
assured  a  tax  reform  bill  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  Chairman 
Mills  and  ranking  Republican  member, 
John  Byrnes. 


EXTENDING  SURTAX  IMPLIES  DE- 
PRESSIVE ECONOMIC  POLICY 

( Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  voted  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax. The  parliamentary  situation  of  a 
closed  rule  and  restricted  debate  pre- 
vented some  of  us  in  opposition  to  the 
legislation  from  expressing  our  views. 
Today  I  use  this  means  of  doing  so. 

Neither  extension  of  the  surtax  nor  the 
need  to  fight  inflation  was  the  real  issue. 
Most  of  us  agree  both  should  be  done. 

But  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
America's  major  low-income  ghettos,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  implications 
and  commitments  involved  in  extending 
the  surtax  as  part  of  an  overall  tight 
monetary  and  depressive  economic 
policy. 

Proponents  of  the  surtax,  including 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  clearly  stated 
their  objective:  "to  take  the  steam  out 
of  the  economy."  This  to  me  means  va- 
porizing into  thin  air  once  again  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  minority  and 
disadvantaged  people  that  they  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  good  life  which  America 
affords  to  all  but  them. 

"Cooling  the  economy"  can  only  mean 
less  spending,  less  consumption,  less 
production,  and  less  jobs — and  any  pol- 
icy which  produces  fewer  jobs  or  less 
hiring  can  only  mean  that  minorities, 
the  "last  hired  and  first  fired"  will  suffer 
the  most. 

Equally  unimpressive  is  the  argument 
that  extension  of  the  surtax  will  make 
available  more  money  for  such  domestic 
programs  as  housing,  manpower,  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  urban  crisis. 


There  is  no  need  to  guess  about  the 
impact  of  a  surtax.  It  is  already  in  oper- 
ation and  for  over  a  year  Federal  pro- 
grams in  these  precise  fields  of  great 
human  needs  have  been  slashed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  leading  proponents  of  the 
surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  continuation  of  these 
policies,  of  failing  to  establish  a  priority 
of  needs  which  fails  to  recognize  the  25 
million  Americans  still  in  poverty  and 
the  millions  who  still  suffer  from  fia- 
grant  racial  discrimination  is  a  danger- 
ous course  leading  to  a  national  crisis 
in  our  major  cities.  Those  who  yesterday 
passed  the  surtax  have  now  the  obliga- 
tion to  help  us  chart  a  new  and  different 
course  of  action  while  there  is  still  time. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  course  of  action  yesterday 
in  this  Chamber  that  extended  the  sur- 
tax charge.  I  am  not  only  disturbed  by 
the  vote  to  extend  the  tax,  but  also  by 
the  position  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  support  that  extension.  The  lead- 
ership, in  my  opinion  has  become  a  party 
to  a  scheme  to  deceive  and  to  defraud  the 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry.  The  flowery  speeches  about 
meaningful  tax  reform  at  a  later  date  is 
worthless  rhetoric.  This  same  leadership 
with  Democrats  in  the  White  House  did 
not  propose  or  pass  any  meaningful  tax 
reform  in  the  many  years  that  I  can  re- 
member. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  ask  how 
do  they  propose  to  pass  any  legislation 
that  would  plug  the  tax  loopholes  of  big 
businesses  who  have  traditionally  sup- 
ported the  Republican  Party  and  who 
now  influence  this  administration? 

The  decision  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
who  voted  against  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  indicates  to  me  one  of  two  things: 
Either  the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House  is  out  of  step  with  the  needs  and 
the  desires  of  the  wage  earning  people  of 
this  country  or  75  percent  of  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body  who  opposed  that 
extension  is  out  of  step.  The  answer  to 
that  inqviiry  as  the  answer  to  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  is  blowing  in  the  wind. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  those  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Hawkins)  .  Although  I  joined  in  the 
debate  yesterday  regarding  the  extension 
of  the  surtax,  and  expressed  my  views  in 
opposition,  I  rise  again  to  concur  with 
the  views  of  this  gentleman. 

I,  too,  represent  a  district  in  our  Na- 
tion that  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
low-income  residents.  During  the  course 
of  debate  on  this  great  fiscal  issue,  I  saw 
the  zeal  and  fervor  of  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  generated  in  long  and  per- 
suasive oratory.  I  could  not  help  but  won- 
der why  this  same  zeal  and  fervor  is  not 
generated  toward  alleviating  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but  won- 
der why  this  interest  and  concern  about 
our  stAble  fiscal  policy  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility could  not  be  e\idenced  in  oratory 
on  behalf  of  "the  hungry"  in  this  Nation. 
Where  was  this  intensity  when  the  fls- 
cal  year  1970  appropriations  for  low-cost 
housing  programs,  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment, model  cities,  and  urban  renewal 


were  drastically  slashed  last  week?  Where 
was  the  hue  and  cry  when  the  House 
voted  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  "bonus"  authorization  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration? 
And  where  was  all  the  excitement  when 
the  Democratic  caucus  recently  refused 
the  opportimity  to  pass  a  simple  resolu- 
tion asking  the  administration  and  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  In  the 
hope  of  reducing  expenditures? 

It  is  still  relatively  early  in  the  session, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Much  legislation  remains  to 
be  considered.  Surely  some  will  receive 
more  attention  and  be  surroimded  by 
more  controversy  than  others.  That  is 
natural.  My  hope,  though.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  at  least  some  of  the  future  bills 
which  are  blessed  with  such  lavish  atten- 
tion will  be  those  which  involve  the  tre- 
mendously important  problems  of  grow- 
ing militarism,  civil  rights,  and  the  plight 
of  the  poor  people  of  our  coimtry. 


THE  SURTAX  SCRAPES  A  HURDLE 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  these  remarks  with  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Gus  Hawkins,  of  California,  who 
pointed  out  and  deplored  the  fact  that 
we  have  now  extended  the  tax  surcharge 
without  really  closing  any  of  the 
notorious  loopholes.  I.  too,  join  with 
those  who  feel  that  we  have  not  acted  in 
the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  voters 
and  constituents  of  our  districts  or  of  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to 
reexamine  this  very  crucial  problem.  I 
think  we  made  a  serious  mistake  yester- 
day, and  I  deplore  our  action.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning: 

The  Surtax  Scrapes  a  Hurdle 
The  House  has  narrowly  approved  exten- 
sion of  the  income-tax  surcharge  without 
closing  any  of  the  notorious  loopholes  in 
the  Internal  revenue  code.  But  neither  the 
Administration  nor  the  Democratic  leaders 
can  lay  claim  to  a  famous  victory.  In  ih» 
Senate  the  Majority  Policy  Committee  Is. 
fortunately,  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  "Meaningful  tax  reform  should  be 
passed  simultaneously"  with  the  surtax. 
Hence  the  likelihood  of  a  protracted  struggle 
that  mav  require  another  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  Income-tax  withholding  rates 
beyond  the  July  31  expiration  date. 

Administration  spokesmen  painted  a 
frightening  picture  of  runaway  inflation  and 
the  collapse  of  international  confidence  in 
the  dollar  that  would  follow  if  the  surtax 
were  not  promptly  extended.  Yet  they  have 
contributed  to  the  delay  by  abandoning  tax 
reform  and  thereby  stiffening  the  liberal  op- 
position. 

President  Nixon  declared  that  the  Admin- 
istration win  submit  tax  proposals  later  In 
the  year.  But  such  promises  are  not  very 
meaningful  without  the  pressures  of  surtax 
extension.  Genuine  progress  in  tax  reform 
requires  direct  assaults  on  such  citadels  of 
privilege  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the 
escape  route  from  capital  gains  taxes  on 
bequeathed  property  and  the  tax-free  In- 
terest on  state  and  local  government  bonds 
But  no  one  expect*?  all  the  walls  to  crumble 
at  once.  What  reformers  want  Is  evidence  of 
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good  Intentions  as  manifested  by  a  wlUlng- 
ness  to  make  a  fight. 

The  Administration  Is  clinging  to  Its  strat- 
egy of  bypassing  reform.  In  doing  so  It  Is 
running  risks  that  are  Just  as  great— per- 
haps greater  In  the  event  of  Senate  resis- 
tance— as  making  a  simultaneous  effort  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  tax  system. 


July  1,  1969 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  STD- 
DENT8  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  SO- 
CIETY 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  exclusion 
of  the  so-called  capitalist  press  was  the 
first  order  of  business  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  which  opened  In  Chicago 
on  June  18. 

The  organization  resolved  that  only 
media  devoted  to  building  a  "revolu- 
tionary movement"  was  welcome  to 
cover  Its  proceedings,  according  to  an 
ahnouAc'ement  by  the  SD8  tnterroga- 
nlzational  secretary.  Bemardine  Dohm, 
at  a  sidewalk  press  conference. 

The  SDS  at  first  considered  a  less 
stringent  resolution  which  would  bar  the 
New  York  Times  representaUve  but  ad- 
mit all  other  members  of  the  press  corps 
who  were  willing  to  sign  an  affidavit. 
The  press  was  supposed  to  promise  that 
the  information  it  obtained  was  solely 
for  distribution  by  the  mass  media,  and 
would  not  be  furnished  to  Federal  or 
local  government  investigating  agencies 
or  for  use  in  a  court  of  law.  The  Times 
was  to  be  penalized  for  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  its  correspondent  Anthony  Rip- 
ley before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

Ripley's  testimony  on  June  3, 1969,  had 
dealt  with  a  public  session  of  a  previous 
national  convention  of  SDS,  held  in  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  in  June  1968.  In  response 
to  a  committee  subpena,  Ripley  verified 
his  news  accounts  which  described  how 
Bemardine  Dohm,  prior  to  election  to 
the  office  of  interorganizational  secretary 
had  informed  convention  delegates  that 
she  considered  herself  a  "revolutionary 
Communist."  Although  her  statement 
had  appeared  in  print,  no  witness  had 
ever  testified  under  oath  that  the  state- 
ment had  in  fact  been  made.  This  was  the 
reason  for  Mr.  Ripley's  subpena. 

It  was  statements  such  as  these  by 
national  officers  of  SDS,  coupled  with 
continuous  reports  of  SDS  involvement 
in  violence  on  our  Nation's  campuses 
that  propeUed  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  into  a  full-scale  investiga- 
tion of  the  organization  in  the  present 
Congress.    During    the   initial    hearings 
on  SDS  prior  to  hearing  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ripley,  I  stated  that  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  press  was  in  a  difficult 
position,  but  that  the  committee  felt  the 
existence  of  an  o\erriding  public  inter- 
est— in  the  occurrences  he  had  witnessed. 
The  SDS  decision  to  curtail  all  but  the 
most  sympathetic  press  coverage  of  its 
most  recent  national  convention  serves 
to    confirm    the    wisdom    of,    and    the 
necessity  for,  a  committee  investigation 
into  the  character,  purposes,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 


What  does  the  SDS  seek  to  hide? 

Why  should  it  be  fearfi-J  that  informa- 
tion about  its  activities  wiU  be  used  in  a 
court  of  law? 

I  assure  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
is  engaged  in  the  most  painstaking,  the 
most  searching  of  investigative  efforts 
which  should  provide  answers  to  these  as 
well  as  other  questions  relevant  to  the 
internal  security  of  this  Nation. 

The  June  3  hearings  of  the  committee 
were  orUy  the  first  in  a  series,  during 
which  we  expect  to  produce  evidence 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  organi- 
zation on  national,  regional  and  chapter 
levels.  A  total  of  18  witnesses  were  in- 
terrogated in  the  series  of  hearings  which 
began  June  3.  Most  of  them  were  called 
to  provide  insight  into  SDS  purposes  and 
activities  at  Georgetown  University.  At  a 
second  series  of  hearings  on  June  24  and 
25,  1969.  the  committee  took  testimony 
regarding  SDS  disruptions  at  the  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio. 

The  following  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  19  describes  the  security 
precautions  introduced  by  SDS  at  its 
most  recent  national  convention 


SDS  Baks  "Capttaust  Pm»s"  as  It  Opens 

Anktjal  Convention  in  Chicago 

(By  John  Klfner) 

Chicago,  June  18. — Students  for  a  Demo- 

craUc   Society   today  barred   the   "capitalist 

press"  from  Its  annual  convention. 

More  than  a  thousand  young  radicals  and 
an  uncounted  number  of  undercover  law  en- 
forcement agents  gathered  here  In  the  Chi- 
cago Coliseum,  with  the  question  of  the 
mass  media  the  first  Item  on  the  agenda. 

Miss  Bemardine  Dohm,  Interorganizational 
secretary  of  the  society,  delivered  the  deci- 
sion to  waiting  newsmen  this  afternoon, 
after  more  than  an  hour  of  debate  Inside  the 
hall. 

"The  capitalist  press  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  convention  under  any  circumstance," 
Miss  Dohm  said. 

The  decision  was  made,  she  said,  after  de- 
bate on  two  resolutions,  one  of  which  would 
have  excluded  any  representative  of  The 
New  York  Times  and  would  have  required 
other  reporters  to  sign  an  aflSdavlt  that  they 
would  not  testify  before  Government  Inves- 
tigating committees. 

The  second  resolution,  excluding  all  mass 
media  reporters,  won  by  "an  obvious  show 
of  hands,"  Miss  Dohm  sadd. 


STATEMENT   IS   PLANNED 

Asked  If  a  resolution  had  been  introduced 
calling  for  opening  the  meeting  to  reporters, 
she  smiled  and  said:  "That  would  get  no 
support." 

Miss  Dohm.  however,  said  that  members 
of  the  "revolutionary  press,"  who  would  be 
'identified  and  evaluated  by  us,"  would  be 
admitted. 

Surrounded  by  reporters  on  the  sunny 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Chicago  Coliseum, 
Miss  Dohm  said  that  a  statement  would  be 
issued  later  explaining  the  stand  and  that 
another  statement  would  be  Issued  at  the 
end  of  the  convention.  There  will  be  no  news 
conferences,  she  said,  and  national  officers 
had  been  "mandated"  not  to  talk  to  the 
press. 

Asked  to  define  the  "capitalist  press,"  she 
said  it  was  "the  press  that  Is  controlled  by 
those  who  make  a  profit  off  the  working  peo- 
ple— who  make  a  profit  off  the  news,"  as  op- 
posed to  media  devoted  to  building  "a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  a  people's  movement." 

The  decision  reflected  a  hardening  of  mili- 
tancy In  the  group,  hostility  over  what  mem- 
bers feel  have  been  distortions,  resentment 
over  reporters'  testifying  before  Ctovemment 
conunlttees  they  fear   are  preparing  for   a 


crackdown  on  radicals  and  an  alienation  from 
a  press  they  see  as  an  arm  of  "the  Establish- 
ment." 

ACTIVISTS   PHOTOGRAPHED 

The  issue  of  admitting  newsmen  became 
apparent  even  as  the  radicals  began  gather- 
ing this  morning  at  the  grimy  old  building 
they  had  rented  for  the  five-day  convention 
after  being  turned  down  by  more  than  60  col- 
leges, universities,  camps  and  union  halls. 

Plainclothes  policemen  stood  In  little 
groups  across  Wabash  Avenue  or  sat  in  parked 
cars  frequently  photographing  the  activists, 
whose  attire  ran  from  the  wild  hair  of  "cul- 
tiiral  revolutionaries"  to  the  neat  shirts  of 
Progressive  Labor  members  as  they  registered, 
met  In  caucuses  on  the  sidewalk  and  studied 
bulky  folders  of  manifestos  and  resolutions. 

In  a  third-story  window  of  an  old  elemen- 
tary school  across  the  street  from  the  hall, 
several  burly  men  operated  long-lensed 
cameras. 

At  noon.  Michael  Klonsky.  national  secre- 
tary of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
and  AUen  Young  of  Liberation  News  Service 
held  a  curbside  news  conference  to  tell  of 
the  original  resolution  on  the  news  media. 

BBSOLtrnON    OP    SOCIETT 

The  resolution  criticized  Anthony  Ripley, 
a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times,  who 
was  subpoenaed  recently  to  appear  before 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
formerly  known  as  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  after  he  had  covered 
a  convention  of  the  society  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich..  In  June,  1968. 

The  resolution  said:  "Reporters,  even  re- 
porters for  the  Establishment  press,  have 
been  known  to  fight  for  what  they  consider 
the  integrity  of  their  profession,  even  if  it 
means  going  to  JaU  on  a  contempt  charge 
(something  the  House  committee  would 
surely  not  have  allowed  to  happen).  Mr.  Rip- 
ley, by  cooperating  with  this  committee,  and 
The  New  York  Times,  by  authorizing  his  an- 
pearance  there,  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
nation's  most  notorious  witch-hunters." 

The  resolution  went  on:  "How  many  re- 
porters have  told  us  that  they  sympathize 
with  our  position  on  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
but  cannot  participate  in  demonstrations 
because  their  'profession'  doesn't  allow  It? 
If  their  profession  doesn't  allow  them  to 
Join  In  the  fight  against  American  aggression 
in  Vietnam,  then  how  does  it  allow  them 
to  testify  before  such  a  committee  or  any 
representative  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government?" 

"In  any  case,  we  realize  that  this  'profes- 
sionalism' and  'objectivity'  are  self-deceptive, 
for  we  have  seen  how  the  mass  media  hide 
the  true  nature  of  American  society  from  the 
people." 

The  resolution  called  for  the  barring  of  any 
representative  of  The  Times  from  the  con- 
vention, and  asked  all  reporters  to  sign  an 
affidavit,  which  Mr.  Klonsky  described  as  a 
pledge  not  to  be  a  "stool  pigeon"  as  a  con- 
dition for  covering  the  meeting. 

The  resolution  said:  "My  sole  purpose  in 
attending  this  convention  Is  to  gather  news 
for  distribution  for  the  mass  media.  I  will  not 
divulge  any  names  or  any  Information  of  any 
kind  about  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  or  any  participants  in  this  conven- 
tion, in  the  submission  of  written  docu- 
ments or  In  oral  testimony  before  the  Senate 
or  House  Internal  Security  Committees,  or 
the  Senate  or  House  investigation  subcom- 
mittees, or  any  other  Federal,  state  or  other 
investigating  committee,  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  any  state  In- 
vestigating agency  or  before  any  Federal  or 
state  court  of  law." 
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TRUTH-IN-LENDING  ACT  BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  day  on  which  the  Truth-in-Lending 
Act  becomes  effective.  It  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  for  which  my  colleague  the 
distinguished  Congresswoman  Leonor 
Sullivan  fought  so  diligently  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  pertinent  article 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  this  important  field  of  consumer 
protection : 

pending  tsttth-in-lending  act  calls  for 
Clarification 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 
Washington. — The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act. 
effective  July  1,  1969.  Is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation 
since  the  Income  tax  law,  and  almost  as 
difficult  to  understand. 

It  needs  a  lot  of  explaining  and  the  federal 
government  is  planning  to  do  Just  that  in  a 
nationwide  education  campaign  by  means  of 
television  and  radio  spot  announcements, 
fllmstrlps  for  distribution  to  schools  and 
other  groups,  and  through  printed  materials. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB),  both  of 
which  have  major  responsibility  In  admin- 
istering the  act,  are  rushing  their  Informa- 
tional materials  Into  circulation. 

The  fllmstrlp.  with  sound  track,  which  is 
being  prepared  by  the  FRB  will  be  ready  for 
showing  within  about  two  weeks.  It  will 
portray  a  consumer  dealing  with  three  dif- 
ferent creditors  and  will  show  how  he  can 
make  an  Intelligent  choice  amongst  them. 

This  will  be  made  available  to  consumer 
groups,  schools,  clubs,  etc.  A  brief,  printed 
leaflet  will  be  distributed  with  It. 

The  FTC  Is  prepao-ing  spot  announcements 
:or  television  and  radio  and  is  also  consider- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  sprightly  cartoon 
to  dramatize  and  simplify  the  message. 

The  commission  Is  also  putting  out  a  con- 
siuner  information  pamphlet.  Traditionally, 
.single  copies  of  such  pamphlets  are  available 
free,  with  a  small  charge  for  quantity  orders. 
While  Tmth-ln-Lendlng  Is  the  popular  tag 
for  the  new  law.  Its  real  name  Is  the  Con- 
.^timer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

It  does  not  set  credit  charges  or  Impose 
.1  celling  on  them.  It  simply  requires  that 
these  charges,  whatever  they  are,  must  be 
disclosed. 

On  a  large  Item,  such  as  a  color  televi- 
sion, a  buyer  may  now  shop  around  and 
know  precisely  what  the  credit  charge  Is 
in  eaxjh  case,  compare  these  charges  and 
pick  the  best  offer. 

No  one  knows  Just  what  Impact  this  new 
law  will  have  on  credit  buying,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  be  keeping  tabs 
through  a  comparative  study,  before  and 
after. 

The  new  Presidential  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  J.  Knauer,  has 
been  checking  up  on  the  Truth-ln-Packaglng 
Act  to  see  how  that  law  is  working  out.  It 
was  passed  2V4   years  ago. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  the 
number  of  packaged  quantities  of  such 
things  as  breakfast  cereals,  dry  detergents, 
salad  and  cooking  oils.  Instead  of  being  re- 
duced, as  promised,  had  actually  been  In- 
creased. 

Industry  had  assured  the  government  that 
it  would  reduce  the  number  of  assorted 
packages  of  breakfast  cereals  to  16.  Mrs. 
Knauer  counted  22.  She  found  dry  deter- 
gents m  18  different  quantity  packages  In- 
stead of  only  six,  as  promised  under  the  In- 
dustry's agreement.  When  she  looked  for 
salad  and  cooking  oils,  the  story  was  the 
same. 
She  demanded  an  explanation  and  received 


It.  Manufacturers  were  given  permission, 
under  the  agreements,  to  sell  discontinued 
size  packages  along  with  the  new  ones  until 
they  were  used  up. 

Mrs.  Knauer  still  sputtered.  This  had  not 
been  explained  to  the  housewife,  she  fumed. 
Why  not?  She  will  see  to  It,  from  now  on, 
that  there  Is  an  Improvement  In  communi- 
cations between  the  government,  industry, 
and  consumers. 

Now,  while  we're  on  the  subject,  why  not 
have  "truth-in-houslng."  Ralph  V.  Cook  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  thinking 
along  this  line  for  some  time.  He  has  devel- 
oped a  simple  chart  to  go  with  each  new 
house,  like  a  birth  certificate. 

It  will  give  the  name  of  the  builder  of 
your  new  home,  the  name  of  the  subcon- 
tractors, list  the  materials  that  go  into  it,  as 
to  size,  type,  trade  names  or  model  num- 
ber, type  of  wiring,  number  of  circuits,  loca- 
tion of  cutoffs,  essential  statistics  about 
the  heating  and  alr-condltloning  equip- 
ment, etc. 

He  calls  It  the  "Home  Plate"  chart  and 
says  It  win  save  new  home  owners  both  time 
and  money  because  they  will  know  exactly 
where  to  turn  for  replacements  of  repairs. 

Authorities  In  Washington  have  shown 
considerable  Interest  In  this  simple  statis- 
tical chart  which  would  be  kept  always  with 
the  house  and,  he  suggests,  In  one  particular 
place. 

A  DREAM  OP  100  CITIES 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
America  is  noted  for  its  technological 
achievements,  it  leads  the  world  in 
science,  medicine,  and  production  but  it 
faces  a  serious  dilemma  in  its  failure  to 
respond  imaginatively  to  the  real  need  of 
its  citizens  for  better  housing.  The  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  2.6  million  units  a 
year  for  10  years  endorsed  by  Congress 
in  1968  was  based  on  the  improvement  of 
present  houfing  as  well  as  on  predictable 
increased  population,  yet  the  fact  is  that 
housing  starts  for  1969  are  projected  at 
merely  1.5  million  units. 

In  a  recent  sermon  delivered  in  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  Rev.  John  Wells  spoke  of  a 
proposal  which  he  views  as  the  hope  for 
and  challenge  to  America — the  building 
of  100  new  cities  of  250,000  each  over  a 
10-year  period.  His  proi>osal,  which  il- 
lustrates a  deep  concern  for  human 
values,  is  a  challenge  which  our  Nation 
must  seriously  consider.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  potential  our  tech- 
nology offers  in  the  solution  of  nonspace, 
nondefense  problems  and  must  begin 
now  to  undertake  the  task,  the  exciting 
challenge  offered,  to  build  new  cities  and 
create  new  environments. 

Reverend  Wells'  remarks  were  an- 
tecedent to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Urbsai  Growth 
Policy  on  May  25.  This  committee  of  very 
able  men,  with  Albert  Rains  of  Ala- 
bama as  chairman,  hsis  proposed  100 
new  cities  of  100,000  each,  and  10  even 
larger,  to  be  built  over  the  next  30  years. 

The  dramatic  concept  of  new  com- 
munities incorporates  the  excitement  of 
both  the  frontier  and  the  technology  in 
solving  one  of  our  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems.  The  projected  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1980,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  will  be  243.800,000. 


This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  38  million 
in  the  next  10  years.  While  we  have  the 
resources  and  the  technology  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  lack  the  will.  Reverend 
Wells  understands  this  fact,  and  offers  an 
imaginative  and  possible  dream  that  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  His 
sermon  follows: 

He  Steadfastlt  Set  His  Face  Towards 
Jerusalem 

(By  John  M.  Wells) 
So  many  times  we  ponder  on  the  meaning 
of  reality.  Philosophers  have  taken  this  as  a 
primary  task.  Scientists  have  sought  for  phys- 
ical solutions;  theologians  have  given  meta- 
physical answers. 

What  Is  reality?  Reality  is  the  potential 
acttiallzation  of  rational  fantasies.  What  I  am 
trying  to  aay  in  simple  langtiage  Is — It's  real 
to  make  dreams  come  true. 

In  1963  I  listened  in  great  admiration  and 
with  a  sense  of  i>artlclpation  as  I  heard  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  say:  "I  have  a  dream.  I 
have  a  dream  of  one  America." 

What  lias  happened  to  the  dream  of  Amer- 
ica? No  longer  are  we  Joyous  as  a  nation.  No 
longer  are  we  a  nation  of  hope.  As  Dr.  George 
Wald  said  so  eloquently  a  short  while  ago,  we 
are  producing  "a  generation  In  search  of  a 
future." 

Each  year  In  America  we  spend  more  and 
more  of  our  tax  dollars  on  warfare  and  the 
Implements  of  war.  Yet  America  does  not  en- 
vision itself  as  a  world  conquerer.  We  squan- 
der our  best  talents  and  greatest  assets  on 
being  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world — the  most  powerful  military  might  the 
world  has  ever  known.  But  this  is  not  our 
dream.  This  is  not  our  heritage.  This  Is  not 
the  image  that  we  as  a  nation  have  of  our- 
selves. We  therefore  have  no  reality.  Unless 
we  strive  towards  the  fulfillment  of  our 
dreams,  we  are  frustrated  in  our  endeavors. 
We  have  no  reality. 

What  is  our  dream?  What  is  the  dream  of 
America?  We  are  caught  In  our  Judeo-Chrls- 
tian  heritage.  To  describe  our  dream,  we 
easily  look  to  that  heritage  for  words  and 
Images.  We  seek  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  Earth — a  kingdom  of  Justice  and 
mercy  and  dignity  and  worth  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  a  young 
carpenter  established  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  Earth.  He  stedfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  His  concept  of  the  Kingdom  was 
different.  It  would  not  be  imposed  by  military 
might.  It  would  be  established  In  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Jesus  was  crucified  for  his  dreams,  but  his 
dreams  did  not  die. 

Almost  two  thousand  years  have  passed.  At 
long  last  man  has  harnessed  the  powers  of 
earth  to  be  his  servants.  He  has  tamed  the 
lightening  and  harnesed  the  atom.  Within 
his  grasp  Is  his  potentiality  of  making  the 
desert  blossom  like  a  rose.  This  generation, 
growing  up  In  an  era  of  technological  sophis- 
tication sufficient  to  usher  In  parovisla — the 
Kingdom  of  God — is  not.  can  not.  be  satis- 
fled  to  see  man's  power  used  only  for  military 
might. 

What  Is  reality?  Reality  Is  the  potential  ac- 
tualization of  rational  fantasy — making  one's 
dreams  come  true. 

Our  cities  decay.  400.000  housing  units  are 
decaying  each  year.  The  core  of  our  once 
great  cities  are  rotting  and  falling  apart.  Our 
ten  largest  metropolitan  areas  are  already  out 
of  control.  Crime  rates  rise  as  hope  disap- 
pears. And  all  the  while  we  have  the  greatest 
tchnologlcal  know-how  to  build  airplanes 
and  warships  and  missiles. 

Is  something  wrong?  Is  something  sick  at 
the  very  core  of  our  society?  Or  are  we  Just 
lacking  a  dream? 

WeU,  I  have  a  dream — a  dream  of  America 
using  its  great  technological  sophistication 
as  a  model  for  the  whole  world — a  model 
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where  we  turn  our  Industrial  might  from 
military  adventures  and  defense  spending  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  America — an  America 
chat  works  for  human  valus  rather  than  for 
human  destruction.  And  where  do  we  begin 
for  a  dream  to  come  true?  For  reality  to 
exist,  there  must  be  a  beginning.  We  must 
evaluate.  We  must  set  priorities.  Our  greatest 
need  at  the  moment — according  to  econ- 
omists, city  planners,  civil  rights  leaders,  and 
many  other  thinking  people — Is  to  solve  the 
problem  of  our  cities. 

I  have  a  dream — an  Immediate  dream — one 
that  should  have  already  begun,  but  tdmbX 
now  begin  at  once.  I  have  a  vision  of  new 
cities — 100  new  cities — not  satellite  suburbs 
to  further  choice  existing  city  facilities  and 
further  pollute  our  environment — but  brand 
new  dtles,  modern  cities  built  for  modern 
man,  20th  Century  cities  for  20th  Century 
people.  Can  we  do  It?  Can  we  begin?  We  can ! 
We  can  be  a  model  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
world.  We  can  begin  to  be  the  example  of  a 
nation  that  decides  that  its  citizens  are  of 
value,  its  people  are  of  worth.  Let  us  begin 
by  building  100  new  cities  in  Just  10  years. 
One  hundred  cities  In  ten  years! 

In  1957  I  walked  down  the  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon.  It  was  alive  with  excitement. 
The  Rtusians  had  Jxist  put  Sputnik  One  into 
orbit.  In.  1961.  President  Kennedy  said 
Americans  would  be  on  the  moon  in  the  '60s. 
Ten  years  from  Sputnik;  one  to  a  full  space 
program;  thirteen  years  or  less  and  a  man  is 
on  the  moon.  America  can  do  anything  she 
wishes,  but  she  must  have  a  dream  to  fulfill. 
Cities — new  cities.  At  long  last  the  Federal 
Government  has  established  a  research  and 
engineering  directorate  In  its  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  re- 
searchers and  planners  and  programmers 
have  spoken  of  new  towns,  of  model  cities,  or 
lurban  renewal,  or  urban  development.  But 
their  imagination  Is  small  because  their 
budget  Is  bare. 

Listen.  A  city,  to  be  manageable,  a  city  to 
be  a  community,  a  city  to  be  built  so  as  to 
be  non -polluting  of  our  air  and  streams, 
needs  to  be  no  larger  than  a  quarter  million — 
250,000  people.  Two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
people,  with  five  people  per  housing  unit, 
need  fifty  thousand  houses.  On  today's  mar- 
ket, adequate  housing  for  a  family  of  five 
can  be  constructed,  including  the  cost  of  the 
land,  for  $15,000.  Do  you  follow  my  math? 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars  p>er  housing  unit  for 
50.000  houses  is  $750,000,000.  This  is  the  cost 
of  just  the  housing — but  with  proper  plan- 
ning, 250,000  people  will  attract  sufficient  in- 
dustry and  business  to  have  a  sufficient  tax 
base  to  support  government  and  schools  and 
parks — all  of  this  using  today's  methods  of 
building.  Seven  hundred  fifty  million  per  city. 
Multiply  that  by  100  and  you  get  75  billion — 
almost  as  much  money  for  100  new  cities  for 
25  million  people,  as  we  spend  per  year  on  our 
national  defense. 

But  look  at  it  this  wav.  Seventy  five  billion 
divided  by  10  Is  7  bliubn,  500  million.  This 
Is  the  cost  per  year  for  ten  years  to  build  100 
new  cities  for  25  million  people.  Seven  and 
one-half  billion  Just  happens  to  be  almost 
exactly  what  President  Nixon  said  would  be 
the  cost  of  a  thin  ABM  system  that  might. 
If  It  worked,  protect  our  Minute-man  sites 
from  Chinese  missiles,  ten  years  from  now. 
Or  that  Secretary  Laird  said  might.  If  It 
worked,  save  a  city  or  two  from  newly  de- 
veloped Riisslan  missiles.  A  possible  save,  or  a 
probable  dream?  The  choice  really  Is  ours — 
yours  and  mine.  How  do  we  spend  our 
money? 

Money  is  a  peculiar  commodity.  Our  de- 
fense budget  for  one  year  has  already  passed 
80  billion — more  than  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment (that  Is.  to  you  and  me)  of  100  new 
cities  In  10  years. 

If  we  Just  could  spend  money  on  pro-hu- 
man values  rather  than  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles— for  Just  one  year.  But  such  Is  a  dream. 
Money!  Do  you  realize  that  the  cost  to  the 


government,  to  you  and  me.  would  be  almost 
negligible  If  we  spent  75  billion  In  the  next 
10  years  for  100  new  cities? 
Listen  again! 

The  building  of  new  cities  with  new  facili- 
ties In  transportation  and  communication 
could  keep  research  people  In  innumerable 
Jobs.  The  actual  planning  and  construction 
would  keep  innumerably  more  people  in  Jobs. 
But  the  beauty  of  It  would  be  that  those 
who  lived  in  the  new  cities  would  repay  the 
government  (you  and  me)  for  their  accom- 
modations. There  would'be  no  cities  in  moth- 
balls like  fleets  of  ships  In  Philadelphia  or 
like  fleets  of  aircraft  in  Arizona.  The  only 
cost  to  the  government  would  be  the  initial 
research  and  development  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  loans.  The  government  would  be 
the  financier — the  banker — not  the  big 
spender  that  it  is  for  weapons  for  human 
destruction. 

But  why  new  cities?  Why  not  Just  rebuild 
the  old?  Let  me  give  you  some  frightening 
figures.  According  to  the  census  bureau,  the 
projected  population  of  the  United  States 
will  be  243,800.000  in  1980.  That's  an  increase 
of  about  38  mllUon  in  10  years.  Thirty  eight 
million — the  size  of  our  ten  largest  cities 
combined.  Where  are  they  going  to  live?  In 
Roxbury,  or  Lexington  or  Arlington.  Virginia 
or  Dallas,  Texas.  Our  ten  largest  metropolitan 
areas  are  already  so  full,  so  choked  with  traf- 
fic, so  polluted  in  the  air  and  so  foul  in  the 
water — so  filled  with  despair  and  lack  of 
hope — we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  our 
present  cities  until  something  is  done  to  take 
the  pressure  off  of  them. 

Let  me  give  you  an  analogy.  Back  in  the 
'50's,  it  became  perfectly  clear  to  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  that  you  could  not 
bxilld  new  highways  over  old  highways.  So 
long  as  US-1  and  US-41  were  so  clogged 
with  trucks  and  cars,  you  could  not  build 
around  and  among  and  In  and  on  those 
trucks  and  cars.  New  highways  were  needed 
and  were  needed  immediately.  A  massive  ef- 
fort was  generated.  Research  and  engineer- 
ing were  set  in  motion.  Federal  and  State 
cooperative  agreements  were  reached  and 
legislation  was  enacted.  One  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  were  taken 
by  condemnation.  Forty  one  billion  dollars 
have  been  spent.  We  now  have  super-high- 
ways designed  for  today's  automobiles.  Are 
people  as  important  as  automobiles?  It  would 
cost  not  quite  twice  as  much  money,  and 
those  who  use  them,  would  pay. 

Can  America  have  a  dream?  Let  me  give 
you  Just  one  more  element.  Tlie  military 
industrial  lobby  is  strong.  Two  thousand 
seventy  two,  high-ranking  retired  officers  are 
now  In  defense  contract  business.  The  econo- 
my of  our  country  has  become  inextricably 
intertwined  with  the  military.  But  does  it 
have  to  remain  there?  Our  ghettos  go  for- 
gotten. Oiu:  minority  groups  are  pushed  fxir- 
ther  and  further  behind.  Is  there  no  es- 
cape? Listen  again — and  listen,  clearly. 

So  many  of  us  depend  upon  military 
spending.  It  Is  hard  to  see  clearly.  Military 
expenditures,  programmed  and  developed 
for  human  destruction,  cannot  be  beneficial 
to  human  values.  But  when  so  many  are 
dependent  on  such  expenditures,  it  is  hard 
to  see  clearly.  And  who  are  dependent?  Those 
now  in  power. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  heap  is  black  Im- 
poverished America,  looking  and  listening. 
At  the  top  of  the  heap  is  white  militaristic 
America,  appropriating  billions  of  dollars  for 
human  destruction  and,  proportionately, 
practically  nothing  for  human  values.  And 
this  is  done  In  such  a  way  to  keep  those  In 
power.  In  power;  and  designed  to  keep  those 
who  are  rich,  getting  richer.  There  Is  little 
hope  and  much  despair  for  those  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  little  Joy  and  less  satis- 
faction for  those  on  the  top.  Do  you  see? 
Can  you  see? 

The  time  is  now — today.  We,  as  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  have  the  possibility  to  say 


no  to  Congress.  We  have  the  possibility  to 
say  "no"  to  President  Nixon.  We  have  gone 
far  enough.  The  power  of  government  still 
resides  In  the  consent  of  those  governed. 
Citizens  such  as  you  and  I  must  be  heard. 
Our  voices  and  our  votes  still  matter.  Our 
duty  Is  clear. 

It  Is  time  to  build  and  rebuild  America, 
not  Just  to  defend  it  to  rot  and  decay.  Caii 
you  catch  the  vision?  Can  you  see  the  dream? 

He  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  had  a  dream  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Gtod  built  upon  human  values  of  Justice, 
mercy,  truth,  beauty,  and  love. 

I  love  this  great  nation— this  last  great 
hope  of  mankind.  But  do  we  share  that 
dream  of  the  carpenter  from  Nazareth?  Do 
we  share  that  dream  of  the  preacher  from 
Montgomery?  Do  we  share  the  dream  of  all 
prophets  who  call  upon  us  to  beat  our  swords 
Into  plowshares  and  our  spears  Into  pruning 
hooks  and  build  a  new  Jersusalem — a  new 
Boston — a  new  Washington?  One  hundred 
cities  m  ten  years — a  dream — a  dream  of 
America  working — working  to  accomplish  re- 
ality: America,  making  a  dream  come  true. 

He  steadfastly  set  his  face  toward  Jeru- 
salem. 


UNITED     STATES-JAPANESE    AVIA- 
TION   RIGHTS    NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
WEis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Japanese 
Government  are  currently  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiations with  regard  to  aviation  rights. 
These  negotiations  stem  from  the  trans- 
pacific route  investigation,  among  other 
reasons,  and  involve  an  exchange  of 
rights  between  our  two  Governments.  I 
am  informed  that  yesterday,  during  the 
course  of  these  negotiations,  the  matter 
of  landing  and  uplift  rights  in  Japan  for 
the  supplemental  air  carriers  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  Japanese  in  the  context 
of  agreeing  upon  a  bilateral  exchange.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  in  the  absence 
of  obtaining  landing  and  uplift  rights  for 
charter  operations,  essentially  no  quid 
pro  quo  would  enure  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  grant  of  any  authority  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  to  your  attention 
as  the  matter  of  quid  pro  quo's  in  execu- 
tive agreements  have  at  times  been 
troublesome  to  Congress,  and  to  go  on 
record  as  encouraging  our  negotiators  to 
insure  that  in  any  agreement  with  Japan 
stemming  from  these  negotiations,  un- 
limited and  imrestricted  landing  and  up- 
lift rights  for  charter  operations,  es- 
pecially for  the  supplemental  carriers, 
must  be  i>art  of  the  total  agreement. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  im- 
derstand,  that  three  of  these  great  sup- 
plemental carriers.  World,  Trans  Inter- 
national, and  Saturn  are  located  in  my 
district  and  I  point  with  pride  to  the 
benefits  which  these  innovators — the 
charter  specialists — have  obtained  for 
the  United  States,  not  only  in  commercial 
transport,  but  in  support  of  our  military 
forces. 

Thus,  it  is  with  a  seme  of  relief,  that 
I  note  that  our  executive  branch  is  in- 
suring that  theh-  rights,  and  as  with  all 
other  aviation  rights,  are  finally  being 
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negotiated  at  the  same  table,  in  the  same 
total  package,  and  will  be  recorded  in  a 
treaty  arrangement. 


DEFINITION:    EMERGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for 
this  opportunity  today  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  crisis  exist- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  regard- 
ing emergency  medical  services. 

Inadequate  ambulance  services,  ill- 
equipped  and  undermanned  hospital 
emergency  room  facilities,  abuse  of  emer- 
gency service  by  nonemergency  patients, 
inefficient  dispatching,  poor  morale  of 
men  in  the  ambulance  service,  failure  of 
motorists  to  yield  to  emergency  vehicles, 
and  lack  of  helicopter  rescue  are  deficien- 
cies which  need  to  be  corrected. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be  cor- 
rected administratively  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government;  but  where  legis- 
lation is  required.  Congress  should  act 
promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  distinct  and 
separate  public  service  unit  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  government — the 
Ambulance  Service  Corps. 

The  question  of  inadequate  ambulance 
service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  came 
to  my  attention  from  a  series  of  radio  re- 
ports by  radio  station  WWDC.  This  sta- 
tion has  performed  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  in  calling  the  public's  atten- 
tion to  the  appalling  ambulance  crisis  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  its  study,  WWDC  pre- 
pared an  enlightening  document  entitled 
"Definition:  Emergency." 

While  I  was  studying  the  WWDC  doc- 
ument and  the  recommendations  and  re- 
search papers  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  a  tragic  incident  oc- 
curred in  Washington  which  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  ambulance  service. 

Many  factors  impede  efifective  ambu- 
lance service  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

The  first  problem  is  to  identify,  with 
accuracy,  "true  emergencies  or  life- 
threatening  cases"  from  "merely  taxi 
service  for  indigents."  Less  than  one- 
third  of  40  million  emergency  room  visits 
in  1966  can  be  classified  as  true  emer- 
gencies. As  it  stands  now,  no  true  guide- 
lines exist  to  define  an  emergency. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  chief  of  the 
present  service  that  a  committee  of  doc- 
tors should  establish  proper  guidelines 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  ambu- 
lance should  answer  the  call.  At  present 
they  try  to  answer  all  <»lls,  as  best  they 
can,  on  tiie  basis  of  a  determination, 
without  guidelines,  made  by  a  nonmedi- 
cal dispatcher. 

Statistics  show  that  District  ambu- 
lances made  about  42,000  emergency  runs 
in  1968,  an  average  of  20  per  ambulance 
per  day.  But  what  is  appalling  is  the  fact 
that  75  percent  of  these  nms  involved 
"taxi  service."  Citizens,  who  could  either 
walk  or  take  private  or  public  trsmsport 
to  a  hospital  or  physician's  office,  call  in- 


stead for  an  ambulance.  Frequently 
these  patients  are  indigents  who  use  the 
free  ambulance  service  because  they  lack 
taxi  fare. 

This  means  that  a  person  who  really 
needs  an   ambulance  for   a  legitimate 
emergency  will  have  to  wait,  with  every 
moment  one  of  life  or  death,  while  an 
indigent  rides  an  ambulance  in  an  imag- 
inary   and    useless    nonemergency    trip 
which  could  have  been  taken  in  leisure. 
How  serious  this  situation  can  be  is 
exemplified  by  this  actual  case,  which 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  and  which 
resulted  in  a  needless  death.  This  is  just 
one  case,  among  countless  others,  where 
death  instead  of  life  prevailed  because 
of  bureaucratic  haggling  over  who  should 
transport  the  victim  to  the  emergency 
room.  The  name  of  this  victim  of  bu- 
reaucraticide,  as  it  was,  is  unimpwrtant, 
but  the  facts  are  not.  Note  the  times  in- 
volved. At  11  a.m.  the  victim's  wife  called 
the  Fire  Board  for  an  ambulance  because 
her  husband  was  in  the  throes  of  exces- 
sive vomiting.  At  2:45  p.m.,  after  a  lapse 
of  3  hours  and  45  minutes,  the  Fire  Board 
called    the    Public    Health    ambulance 
which  only  picks  up  sick  calls.  At  3  p.m. 
the    unfortunate     victim     was     finally 
aboard    an    ambulance.    He    was    pro- 
nounced dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital. 
The  gruesome  details  of  this  horrid 
tragedy    were    captured    on    tape    by 
WWDC.    The   pathetic    dialog   of    des- 
perate and  frantic  frustration  by  the 
victim's  widow  and  the  ambulance  driv- 
ers caught  in  the  spider's  web  of  bureauc- 
racy    dramatically     demonstrated     the 
crisis  which  Congress  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  alleviate.  If  ever  a  case  demon- 
strated the  absolute  need  to  establish 
clear  guidelines,  one  central  dispatch  au- 
thority and  service,  this  needless  fatality 
does. 

Many  more  similar  situations  could  be 
documented,  some  with  a  tragic  ending 
and  others  filled  with  time  spent  in 
excruciating  pain  and  imtold  suffering 
while  relief  was  on  a  "taxi  run"  with 
some  drunk,  derelict,  or  deadbeat  as  a 
passenger. 

But  there  are  problems  caused  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ambulance  run — the 
hospital  emergency  rooms.  Iniulequately 
manned  and  equipped,  for  the  most  part, 
they  cannot  cope  with  the  influx  of  non- 
emergency cases  or  "taxi  riders."  In  one 
hospital  these  types  of  cases  constitute 
50  to  60  percent  of  its  emergency  room 
workload.  The  National  Research  Coun- 
cil estimates  that  50  million  emergency 
room  visits  next  year,  over  two-thirds 
will  not  be  classified  as  "true  emergen- 
cies." And  yet,  under  our  present  system, 
our  overtaxed  ambulances  will  continue 
to  clutted  the  crowded  emergency  rooms 
with  these  cases  imless  the  "free  rides" 
are  discontinued.  All  this  will  take  place 
while  those  in  real  need  suffer  in  pain 
or  die. 

Even  in  cases  of  a  true  emergency 
there  is  a  grave  problem  since  only  eight 
hospitals  have  emergency  facilities  avail- 
able and  frequently  some  of  these  eight 
are  "closed"  to  victims  because  of  the 
workload  and  the  ambulance  driver  has 
to  shop  for  an  emergency  room  which  is 
not  full  and  can  take  care  of  his  victim. 
Prompt  pickup  and  transportation  of  a 


victim  to  the  nearest  medical  facility  is 
thus  hindered.  For  example,  an  accident 
which  occurred  last  fall  at  Mississippi 
Avenue  and  Wheeler  Road,  involving 
eight  injured  people,  was  only  about  five 
blocks  from  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital, 
but  the  victims  had  to  be  transported 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital, about  4  miles  away,  because  an 
emergency  care  facility  did  not  exist  in 
the  hospital  closest  to  the  accident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  I  partici- 
pated in  a  mock  disaster  to  test  the 
emergency  facilities  available  in  Metro- 
politan Washington.  In  order  to  assess 
firsthand  the  effectiveness  of  emer- 
gency medical  response  by  rescue  work- 
ers and  the  emergency  rooms  of  10  area 
hospitals,  I  along  with  over  a  hundred 
other  volunteers,  served  as  a  litter  case 
"casualty"  with  very  realistically  simu- 
lated second  degree  burns  of  the  face  and 
lungs.  Cynosis  was  my  simulated  condi- 
tion, caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  char- 
coal lighter  fluid  while  cooking  hambur- 
gers on  an  outdoor  grill.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  those  whose  proficiency  was 
being  tested  did  not  know  that  I  was  a 
Congressman. 

I  was  spirited  by  military  heUcopter— 
a  service  not  now  available  to  the  District 
of   Columbia   government   rescue  sen'- 
ice — to   District   of   Columbia   General. 
The  flight  from  the  grounds  of  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  took  about  10  min- 
utes. Because  the  hospital  was  not  pre- 
pared for  our  arrival,  we  had  to  circle 
three  times  before  landing.  When  we 
touched  down  a  litter  was  not  immedi- 
ately available.  When  it  did  arrive,  how- 
ever, litter  bearers  rushed  me  to  the 
emergency  room  where  I  arrived  2  min- 
utes later.  Three  minutes  later  a  nurse 
gave  me  a  preliminary  examination  and 
then  brought  a  physician  to  examine  me 
1  minute  later.  Assessing  the  seriousness 
of  my  bums,  he  made  a  determination 
that  I  should  be  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital. Satisfying  himself  that  my  breath- 
ing   apparatus    was    functioning    ade- 
quately, he  went  on  to  another  victim.  I 
was  then  carried  to  a  ward.  The  entire 
handling  from  helicopter  touchdown  to 
arrival    at    the    ward    took    orUy    15 
minutes. 

Although  there  were  some  deficiencies 
which  I  reported  to  the  umpires,  I  was 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  ex- 
peditious and  sympathetic  handling  I 
received  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  I  should  point  out  again 
that  none  of  the  people  involved  had  any 
idea  I  was  a  Congressman. 

The  overall  mock  disaster  exercise 
pointed  out  many  shortcomings  in  our 
emergency  facilities,  many  of  which, 
hopefully,  will  be  promptly  corrected. 
While  most  of  the  hospitals  have  well 
thought  out  plans  for  handling  emer- 
gency cases,  the  implementation  of  these 
plsms  frequently  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Participating  in  the  disaster  exercise 
was.  from  a  personal  point  of  \1ew.  a 
most  worthwhile  experience.  I  now  have 
insights  into  our  emergency  medical 
facilities  and  services  which  I  never  had 
before. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  ambu- 
lance crisis  is  the  human  element  in- 
volving the  persomicl  presently  used  to 
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man  the  District  of  Columbia  ambu- 
lances. Under  the  present  system,  it  is 
mandatory  that  members  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Fire  Department  serve  1 
year  in  the  ambulance  service.  Let  me 
say  now  that  I  commend  these  men  for 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing  and  the 
compassion  and  devotion  they  bring  to 
this  temporary  service.  However,  to 
many  thL*  tsrpe  of  work  is  repugnant.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  takes  a  special  type 
of  person  who  has  the  ability  to  take  care 
of  bleeding  victims  in  a  state  of  shock 
frequently  on  the  threshold  of  death.  I 
need  not  say  what  a  year  of  such  service 
does  to  a  man  who  is  not  motivated  to  or 
adequately  trained  for  this  type  of  work. 
Morale  is  a  problem  for  those  forced 
to  serve  their  1-year  stint  in  the  ambu- 
lance service.  Despite  these  factors,  many 
of  the  present  corpsmen  do  an  outstand- 
ing Job  under  very  trying  conditions. 

Under  the  present  system  a  high  level 
of  proficiency  is  almost  impossible  be- 
cause after  a  man  has  acquired  experi- 
ence, he  is  transferred  out  of  the  ambu- 
lance .service. 

-  Ot_I8  men  on  the  duty  roster,  only 
nine  have  more  than  3  years  of  experi- 
ence. After  the  year  of  mandatory  service 
is  over,  most  men  return  to  fireflghting, 
thus  they  are  lost  just  at  the  time  when 
their  level  of  proficiency  is  rising.  The 
overall  effect,  of  course,  is  to  have  per- 
sonnel which  are  less  efQcient  than  they 
should  be  and  have  little  motivation 
since  they  are  assigned  to  duty  they  do 
not  particularly  care  for  nor  are  in- 
clined toward. 

Those  who  might  serve  longer  are 
easily  discouraged  because  the  present 
administrative  structure  provides  no 
promotions  for  those  in  the  ambulance 
service. 

All  of  these  factors  are  integral  parts 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  corps. 
I  have  discussed  the  human  need  and 
now  I  turn  to  the  equipment. 

According  to  a  report  published  in 
February  of  this  year  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency  Ambulance   Service,    chaired   by 
Councilman  Stanley  J.  Anderson,  there 
are  10  ambulances  to  serve  about  800,000 
District  residents  which  means  a  ratio 
of  one  ambulance  per  80,000  people.  How- 
ever, during  the  day  you  must  include  ap- 
proximately 200,000  employees  from  sub- 
urbia and  tourists  who  come  into  Wash- 
ington. This  means  a  ratio  of  one  vehicle 
per  100,000  persons.  Yet,  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  prestigious  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  Committee  on  Trauma 
states  that  the  ambulance  ratio  should 
be  one  to  40,000  people.  The  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  has  indicated  in 
its  progress  report  that  there  are  cur- 
rently 10  ambulances  in  service  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  over  800,000  people.  This 
means  that  a  minimum  of  10  additional 
ambulances  are  needed  immediately  to 
achieve  this  desirable  ratio.  Obviously, 
what  we  have  now  is  totally  inadequate, 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  the  quality 
of   the   equipment,   some   of   which   is 
obsolete. 

The  Ambulance  Service  Corps,  which 
my  bill  would  create,  is  intended  to  be  a 
separate  organization  working,  of  course, 
in  close  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  other  interested  agencies.  It  would 


have  its  own  administrative  organization, 
outside  the  fire  service,  a  system  of  pro- 
motions for  persormel,  higher  qualifica- 
tions, and  more  extensive  training.  It 
would  be  professional  in  every  sense  of 
the  term  and  dedicated  entirely  to  its 
primary  mission — emergency  ambulance 
service. 

With  a  corps  composed  of  career  per- 
sormel who  seek  this  career  volimtarily, 
the  level  of  proficiency  can  be  kept  up 
to  the  best  medical  demands.  Training 
can  be  maintained  abreast  of  the  very 
latest  medical  techniques  and,  being  pro- 
fessional, the  corpsmen  can  be  relied 
upon  to  maintain  the  professional  cri- 
teria and  efficiency  in  practice  by  expe- 
rience and  personal  dedication  to  their 
chosen  field. 

Present  firemen,  who  are  assigned  to 
the  ambulance  corps,  if  they  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  ambulance  serv- 
ice, should  be  allowed  a  first  preference, 
if  they  choose,  to  apply  for  service  in  the 
new  organization.  The  very  finest  medi- 
cal-technical training  should  be  given  by 
medical  doctors  and  technicians  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  who  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  practice  in  the  latest  and  most  effec- 
tive life-saving  techniques  and  a  program 
should  be  maintained  to  keep  personnel 
currently  proficient. 

As  in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  corpsman, 
by  having  a  thorough  professional 
knowledge,  can  sustain  life  imtil  the  vic- 
tim reaches  the  hospital.  Along  with 
the  organizational  aspect,  proper  guide- 
lines must  be  established  to  reduce  the 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  service  which 
I  have  already  pointed  out. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  to  establish 
neighborhood  medical  clinics  would  help 
reduce  the  need  for  emergency  calls  by 
indigents,  but  close  administrative  con- 
trol is  absolutely  essential.  In  addition, 
I  suggest  that  some  system  be  established 
whereby    such    indigents    could    obtain 
commercial  taxi  transportation.  Such  a 
system    could    utilize    commercial    taxi 
service  with  coupons  given  to  a  bona  fide 
indigent  who  cannot  walk  or,  if  ambu- 
latory, who  lives  more  than  six  blocks 
from  a  clinic.  Such  fares  could  be  re- 
stricted to  rides  only  to  and  from  the 
clinic  from  a  resident  address  designated 
on  the  coupons.  If  transportation  is  their 
problem,  then  such  a  system  might  be  a 
solution.  I  know  that  the  Department  of 
Public     Health     maintains    a    Patient 
Transportation  Division  which  operates 
a  nonemergency  ambulance  service,  but, 
with    the   increase   in   the    number   of 
neighborhood  clinics,  this  service  can  be 
augmented  by  the  taxi-coupon  system. 
Equipment      can      be      standardized 
throughout  the  new  ambulance  service. 
The  service  can  establish  its  equipment 
needs  according  to  its  criteria  for  pro- 
ficient operation.  As  the  transjwrtation 
picture  changes  with  the  introduction  of 
new  equipment,  the  corps  can  utilize  new 
methods  to  achieve  its  own  particular 
mission.  For  example,  the  helicopter  has 
proved  itself  on  the  battlefield  as  an  ex- 
cellent emergency  vehicle  and  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  is  proving  itself  as 
a  valuable  asset  to  civilian  emergency 
rescue  work.  Considering  the  problem 
with  present  day  traffic,  it  is  essential 
that  we  make  greater  use  of  helicopters. 


Their  versatility  and  speed  in  an  emer- 
gency must  be  harnessed  as  an  adjunct  to 
ambulance  service.  The  traffic  conges- 
ton  which  always  accompanies  highway 
accidents  frequently  causes  over  an  hour 
delay  in  conventional  ambulance  rescue 
Helicopters  can  be  on  an  accident  scene 
in  minutes  and  speed  in  a  direct  line 
flight  to  the  nearest  hospital  avoiding 
the  restrictions  of  surface  traffic  con- 
gestion. Of  course,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  ambulance  service  should  be  inte- 
grated with  that  of  other  Jurisdictions  in 
Metropolitan  Washington.  This  coordi- 
nation is  even  more  imperative  where 
helicopters  are  concerned.  The  acquisi- 
tion and  coordination  of  helicopter  res- 
cue service  could  very  well  be  a  worth- 
while project  for  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Council  of  Governments. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  considerably  ad- 
vanced helicopter  technology  and  cas- 
ualty rescue  techniques.  This  know-how 
should  be  utilized  in  the  civilian  sector 
When  the  Vietnam  war  ends,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  selling  helicop- 
ters as  military  surplus  to  make  them 
readily  available  throughout  the  United 
States  for  emergency  rescue  work. 

For  regular  ground  vehicles,  the  pres- 
ent traffic  laws  concerning  the  right  of 
way  should  be  reemphasized.  I  recom- 
mend that  flre  lanes  be  clearly  marked 
on  the  main  arteries  to  expedite  tlie 
travel  of  emergency  vehicles.  We  also 
need  a  clear  and  unmistakable  imlform 
practice,  imder  law,  of  requiring  all 
vehicles  to  move  to  their  right  to  clear  a 
lane  for  emergency  vehicles.  Severe  pen- 
alties should  be  imposed  for  not  so  doing. 
With  car  windows  closed  because  of  air 
conditioning  and  with  radios  on,  it  is 
getting  increasingly  difficult  for  sirens  to 
be  heard  and,  in  particular,  from  what 
direction.  I  can  well  remember  my  frus- 
tration as  an  FBI  agent  racing  to  the 
scene  of  a  bank  robbery  when  a  woman 
in  front  of  me  on  a  narrow  coimtry  road 
could  not  hear  my  siren  and  completely 
stymied  my  progress. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  arrive 
at  an  effective  system  for  making  the 
automobile  driver  aware  of  the  approach 
of  an  emergency  vehicle.  Possibly  sta- 
tionary emergency  lights  on  streets 
which  warn  of  the  approach  of  an  am- 
bulance or  other  emergency  vehicle  could 
be  activated  by  radio  control  from  the 
vehicle,  but  these  are  technical  matters 
which  must  be  researched  if  the  ambu- 
lance service  is  to  operate  as  efficiently 
as  it  should. 

I  have  discussed  the  ambulance  ser\'ice 
in  the  light  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  our 
metropolitan  area.  However,  there  are 
the  extraordinary  needs  to  be  considered, 
that  is,  an  emergency  of  calamitous 
proportions. 

To  that  end,  my  bill  provides  for  the 
organizing,  training  and  equipping  a 
volunteer  reserve  of  the  Ambulance 
Service  Corps.  Such  trained  personnel 
would  be  used  when  augmentation  of  the 
regular  corps  Is  needed  by  virtue  of  ex- 
cessive demands  caused  by  some  disaster. 
A  ready  reserve  would  be  able  to  take  its 
place  alongside  the  regulars  and  assist  in 
an  efficient  discharge  of  duties.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  intentloned,  an  untrained 
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person  in  such  work  is  liable  to  become  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  how  urgent  this  problem 

is. 

Viewing  the  service  as  It  now  stands 
and  estimating  the  needs  of  the  future, 
the  ambulance  service  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  reduced  to  al- 
most total  ineffectiveness  if  the  present 
trend  of  excessive  demands  and  pressure 
continues.  This  is  a  sobering  thought 
when  one  jponders  the  consequences. 

However,  I  feel  that  by  an  enlightened 
program,  the  Capital  City  can  lead  the 
way  in  establishing  the  model  ambulance 
service  for  the  coimtry  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ambulance  Service 
Corps  could  become. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  prompt  attention  and  I  request  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  measure  at  an  early  date. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  for  a  million  citizens. 


A  TRUE  INSIGHT  INTO  TYRANNY  IN 
COMMUNIST  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tMr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
not  very  often  that  I  find  myself  quoting 
an.vthlng  which  has  been  said  regarding 
communism  in  the  New  York  Times  or 
the  Washington  Post.  No  two  papers 
have  more  consistently  presented  the 
fairy  tale  that  the  Communists  are  ma- 
turing and  we  can  do  business  with  them, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  record  clearly  shows  this  is  not 
the  case  regardless  of  their  pronoimce- 
ments.  Unfortunately,  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  based  on  this  dangerous  as- 
sumption for  the  past  decade.  I  have  now 
seen  a  ray  of  light  which  indicates  these 
two  papers  may  be  seeing  things  more 
realistically. 

There  are  many  people  in  our  country 
who  sincerely  believe  that  communism 
Is  "not  that  bad."  I  have  always  felt  that 
their  Judgment  has  been  affected  by 
their  hopes.  It  is  one  thing  to  hope  that 
the  Communists  will  change  and  work 
for  world  peace  and  yield  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  people  to  be  free.  It  is  quite 
something  else  to  base  your  national 
policy  or  risk  your  security  on  these 
hopes  which  are  not  realistic  at  this 
particular  point  in  world  history.  The 
record  of  the  Communists  clearly  in- 
dictates  there  is  no  basis  for  these  hopes. 
Indeed,  ^ort  of  internal  revolution  or 
a  dear  miracle,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  realistic  hope  that  the  brutal, 
murderous  Communist  policy  will  be 
changed  in  the  near  future.  They  still 
have  their  aggressive  plans  for  world 
domination  and  it  is  by  deceit.  Intrigue, 
.subjugation,  and  military  might  that 
they  hope  to  achieve  it,  not  by  debating 
issues  fairly  and  squarely  at  home  and 
in  world  fonmis.  Our  policy  should  be 
based  on  no  other  assumption  than  this. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  was  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  to  read  the  lO-part  series 
vhich  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 


authored  by  Anatole  Shub.  After  more 
than  2  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  Mos- 
cow correspondent  for  the  Post,  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  His 
articles  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  repres- 
sive measures  being  taken  within  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stifle  dissent,  brain- 
wash the  citizenry  and  foster  anti-Amer- 
ican attitudes. 

Mr.  Shub  was  particularly  close  to 
many  of  the  Russian  intellectuals,  art- 
ists, poets,  and  writers.  His  articles  give 
a  telling  description  of  their  difficulties 
in  achieving  any  freedom  of  expression 
in  a  controlled  Communist  state. 

Mr.  Shub  is  not  alone  in  pointing  out 
the  Soviet  direction.  In  its  June  6,  1969 
issue,  Time  magazine — again,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, certainly  no  hardliner  regarding  Com- 
munist philosophy  and  practice — pointed 
out  the  struggle  of  one  Soviet  writer, 
Yull  Daniel.  Mr.  Daniel  is  also  cited  by 
Mr.  Shub  in  his  series  of  articles.  Time's 
brief  article  gives  a  poignant  treatment 
of  the  life  this  valiant  Russian  has — or 
would  it  be  more  appropriate  to  call  it 
an  "ordeal" — as  a  persecuted  inmate  in 
a  slave  labor  camp.  His  crime:  "sland- 
ering the  Soviet  State."  The  article  is  in- 
cluded at  this  point : 

A  Day  in  the  Life  or  Yn.i  Daniel 

(Note. — The  struggle  against  cold  in  the 
camp  is  waged  In  a  unique  way:  they  took 
away  all  our  belongings,  sweater,  jacket  and 
so  on.  Solitary  confinement  Is  not  just  cold. 
It's  dog  oold,  because  they  give  you  a  blanket 
only  at  night.  The  rest  of  the  time  you  get 
only  bare  boards  and  a  cement  floor.  Among 
the  crimes  punishable  by  solitary  confine- 
ment :  not  waking  up  when  they  bang  on  the 
bars,  not  standing  up  before  an  officer,  brew- 
ing coffee  or  toasting  bread,  not  going  to  po- 
litical lectures,  growing  a  few  blades  of  dill  in 
your  area  and  refusing  to  trample  on  them, 
or  not  fulfilling  your  norm.) 

That  cry  of  controlled  anger  comes  from 
Soviet  Writer  Yull  Daniel,  who  is  swrlng  the 
fourth  year  of  a  flve-yeor  sentence  at  hard 
labor  for  "slandering  the  Soviet  state"  in  his 
short  stories  that  were  published  abroad. 
Daniel  Is  in  a  labor  camp  at  Potma  in  the 
Volga  baeln,  along  with  Fellow  Writer  Alek- 
sandr  Olnzburg,  whose  crime  was  compiling 
a  record  of  the  February  1966  trial  of  Daniel 
and  Writer  Andrei  Sinyavsky  (who  is  serving 
his  seven-year  sentence  in  another  part  of 
the  same  camp,  also  for  "slaiulerlng  the 
sbate"). 

The  persecutions  of  camp  life  have  not 
quenched  the  spirit  of  Daniel  and  Olnzburg. 
Now,  along  with  four  other  prisoners,  they 
have  written  an  open  lettw-  to  the  Preeldium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  urging  "corrective  leg- 
islation" to  change  the  regulations  in  camps 
like  Potma,  where,  according  to  official  desig- 
nation, "eepedally  dangeroxis  ptolltical  pris- 
oners" are  held.  Last  week  their  letter  was 
being  circulated  widely  in  Moecow. 

"Our  food  is  tasteleee,  monotonous  and 
contains  hardly  any  vitamins,"  the  letter  said. 
"Although  we  cannot  really  speak  of  con- 
stant hunger" — the  maxlmimi  daily  ration  is 
2,413  calortee,  mostly  starch — "constant  vita- 
min hunger  is  an  indisputable  fact.  It  is  no 
accident  that  in  the  campe  so  many  people 
suffer  from  stomach  ailments."  Pood  parcels 
are  forbidden,  the  men  said,  and  even  in  the 
kiosks,  where  they  can  buy  five  rubles'  wcM^h 
of  goods  a  month,  "buying  green  vegetables 
or  other  produce  containing  vitamins  is  im- 
possible. Any  one  of  us  at  any  minute  can 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  buy  anything  at 
the  kiosk,  or  be  put  in  solitary  confinement, 
where  the  rations  may  be  reduced  to  1.300 
calories." 

"The  camp  administration  can  arbitrarily 
curtail  the  time  of  meetln«B"  with  relatives. 


and  "a  considerable  number  of  our  letters 
and  the  letters  sent  to  us  disappear  without 
a  trace.  We  cannot  write  about  our  situation; 
such  letters  always  disappear. '  Thus,  the 
prisoners  add,  the  lawmakers  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  "will  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for 
us  to  defend  what  remains  of  our  miserable 
rights." 

At  compulsory  political  meetings,  the  pris- 
oners are  given  a  "beginner's  course  of  politi- 
cal literacy,  repeated  from  year  to  yecu-,"  and 
conducted  by  "half-educated  officers  me- 
chanically refMilng  what  is  written  or  repeat- 
ing it  in  their  own  words.  A  question  that  the 
officer  cannot  answer  (and  these  are  in  the 
majority)  may  be  regarded  as  'provocative' 
and  the  p>ereon  who  asked  it  Is  punished  in 
one  way  or  another.  If  you  express  your  own 
view  you  risk  a  new  trail  and  sentence." 

"The  constant  human  degradation  and 
physical  coercion  must  also,  probably,  be 
called  education.'  "Ilie  head  of  Camp  17A,  a 
Major  Annenkov,  orders  all  papers  to  be 
taken  away  from  piolitical  prisoners  in  soli- 
tary and  recommends  that  they  use  their 
fingers  Instead  of  toilet  paper.  Duty  Officer 
Lieut.  Takashev  orders  a  p>olitlcal  prisoner  to 
be  handcuffed,  and  an  overseer,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  beats  him  up." 

The  letter  reminds  the  Deputies  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  that  it  is  within  their  power 
"to  reinforce  illegality  or  to  rigorously  super- 
vise the  observance  of  our  human  and  civil 
rights."  Moreover,  "all  this  physical  and  psy- 
chological coercion  of  political  prisoners  does 
not  lead — indeed,  cannot — lead  to  the  desired 
results,  if  only  because  they  have  not  reck- 
oned our  strength.  Ill  treatment  can  only 
break  the  very  weakest.  Surely  this  is  not 
worth  the  effort." 

This  is  a  significant  conmientary  in 
light  of  the  dissent,  protest  and  anti- 
American  sentiment  expressed  on  many 
of  our  campuses  by  youth  of  the  so-called 
tumed-on  generation.  Many  of  these 
brainless  wonders  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  free  and  open  society  we  have 
which  allows  them  to  speak  irreverently 
of  their  Government,  their  leaders,  their 
society.  How  they  can  miss  the  central 
point  in  all  of  this  is  beyond  me.  What- 
ever our  shortcomings  as  a  nation  might 
be,  we  discuss  them  and  work  for  their 
solution  within  the  framewori:  of  a  free 
and  open  society  with  leaders  who  are 
selected  by  a  free  and  open  political 
process.  If  the  Government  is  not  going 
in  their  direction,  it  is  just  possible  that 
they  are  the  minority  and  are  wrong.  If 
the  officials  are  wrong,  they  can  be  re- 
placed. At  any  rate,  everyone  has  a  part 
to  play  and  has  constitutional  rights 
which  are  not  afforded  a  Yull  Daniel, 
Andrei  Sinyavsky,  Gisele  and  Andrei 
Amalric,  Yuri  Galanskov,  Pavel  Litvinov. 
and  other  Russian  martyrs  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Shub's  articles  should  be  must 
reading  for  all  of  these  dissidents.  I 
would  advocate  that  it  be  read  over  and 
over  by  every  American  who  is  frus- 
trated, who  questions  his  own  country 
and  who  thinks  that  he  has  things  tough 
in  this  most  favored  spot  on  earth. 

Mr.  Shub's  article  also  renews  my  con- 
fidence that  there  are  good  people  every- 
where in  the  world.  Often  we  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  Russian  people  or 
that  they  are  bad.  They  are  the  op- 
pressed, the  Communist  masters  are  the 
oppressors  and  we  should  never  forget 
that.  The  American  people  have  no  bcusic 
grievEuice  against  the  Russian  people  as 
such.  They  should  have  our  compassion 
and  our  prayers  for  their  plight. 
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In  the  third  article  of  his  series,  Mr. 
Shub  tells  of  the  moving  experience  of 
Glsele  and  Andrei  Amalrlc.  Andrei,  28, 
was  a  dissident  historian  who  was  barred 
from  serious  work  by  the  KGB,  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  He  was  ultimately 
exiled  to  Siberia  and  his  faithful  wife 
took  all  of  the  abuse  that  Soviet  ofSclal- 
dom  could  heap  upon  her.  Mr.  Shub 
observed: 

How  did  It  ever  occur  to  them  to  try  and 
live  as  two  proud,  honest  human  beings? 
And  where  did  these  two  young,  slender 
people  ever  get  the  courage  to  live  every  day 
committed  to  a  sense  of  beauty  and  human 
dignity — with  their  phone  tapped  and  two 
microphones  hidden  in  their  one  little 
room? 

The  fact  that  there  are  people  like 
Gisele  and  Andrei  Amalric  gives  some 
hope,  to  be  sure,  but  the  awesome  force 
of  the  repressive  Soviet  state  makes  their 
battle  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  one. 
I  read  these  articles  each  day  while  I 
was  in  Geneva  attending  the  50th  anni- 
versary conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  They  appeared  in 
the  iilternatlonal  Herald-Tribune  which 
is  published  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times.  This  is  the  only 
American   newspaper  one   can   get   in 
Europe.  Mr.  Shub  has  done  a  service  to 
Journalism  and  to  our  country.  I  do  not 
recall  ever  reading  any  article  or  series 
of  articles  with  so  much  living  truth  in 
each  passage.  I  heartily  commend  this 
reading  to  every  concerned  American. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
June  13,  1969) 
RtTSSiA    Turns    Back    the    Clock:     Soviet 
LxAOERS  Reject  Reform,  Cast  FrrrTRE  in  a 
Stalinist  Mold 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 
(Note. — Anatole  Shub,  etfter  more  than  two 
years  In  the  Soviet  tTnlon  as  Moscow  corre- 
sp>ondent  of  The  Washington  Post,  was  re- 
cently expelled  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  In 
this  series  he  presents  his  personal  observa- 
tions and  conclusions.) 

For  two  years.  I  have  watched  Russia's 
rulers  grimly  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
In  part,  I  believe,  it  has  been  a  reversion  to 
Stalinism,  although  there  has  been  no  purge 
of  Communist  leaders,  and  the  political  pris- 
oners number  scores  of  thousands,  rather 
than  millions. 

In  part,  it  has  been  a  throwback  to  older 
tradition — to  Rvissia  as  the  "gendarme  of 
Europe,"  the  guardian  of  absolutism  and 
orthodoxy,  its  armies  on  permanent  maneu- 
vers, poised  to  menace  democracy  and  na- 
tional Independence  beyond  Russia's  own 
frontiers. 

However,  the  most  striking  "return"  to  past 
ways  has  had  more  tragic  dimensions.  For,  as 
I  left  Moscow,  many  Soviet  friends  had  come 
to  believe  that  the  present  Kremlin  rulers 
are  leading  Russia  down  the  same  melan- 
choly path  as  the  Romanov  czars  took  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

By  all  accounts  of  those  who  have  dealt 
with  them,  the  men  who  deposed  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  in  1964  are  cynical,  crude,  nar- 
row-minded, frightened  for  their  own  privi- 
leges. They  have  shown  themselves  unable 
and  increasingly  unwilling  to  risk  the  re- 
forms, small  or  large,  required  to  meet  the 
complex  needs  and  aspirations  of  an  ever 
more  literate,  sophisticated  Russian  society. 
The  present  rulers  quickly  turned  their 
backs  on  the  progressive  evolution  in  Yugo- 
slavia, which  Khr\ishchev  had  fitfully  sought 
to  emulate.  They  vised  armed  force  to  strangle 
Czechoslovakia's    peaceful    democratization. 


which  was  pointing  Russia  herself  a  way  out 
of  the  vicious  circle  of  power,  privilege,  terror 
and  fear  created  by  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  Sta- 
lin. None  of  the  Russian  leaders  himself 
stepped  forward  as  a  Soviet  Dubcek  or  Tito. 
Instead,  the  Kremlin  bosses — Brezhnev, 
Suslov  and  Shelepln  in  the  Party  machine; 
Orechko,  Yeplshev  and  Yakubovsky  in  the 
army;  Andropov,  as  well  as  the  faceless  pro- 
fessionals of  the  KOB  (security  police) ,  Rus- 
sia's "Invisible  government" — have  turned 
increasingly  to  repression  and  reaction,  xeno- 
phobia and  mystification.  They  appear  to  be 
counting  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
"dark  people,"  the  traditional  mob  of  Russia's 
tragic  history — and  they  are  plunging  the 
country's  finest  spirits  into  despair. 

Yet  their  oppressive,  anachronistic  system 
cannot  produce  meat,  apcutments  or  happy 
smiles  even  for  the  "dark  people."  The  sense 
of  suffocation  and  choking  among  the  edu- 
cated Is  matched  by  the  sullenness  and  per- 
manent irritability  of  the  masses.  For  both, 
alcohol  is  often  the  sole  relief.  Abortions,  ul- 
cers, high  blood  pressure,  psychosomatic  ill- 
ness are  the  toll  exacted  on  an  Incalculable 
scale. 

Should  present  polices  prevail,  many  In- 
telligent Russians  feel  that  the  likeliest  re- 
sult— once  the  unemasculated  generation 
bom  after  Stalin's  death  reaches  manhood — 
will  be  a  violent  explosion.  Such  explosions 
have  been  frequent  In  Russian  history,  and 
have  often  brought  only  greater  tragedy. 

The  contrast  Is  striking  between  the  at- 
mosphere now  and  that  of  the  autumn  of 
1963,  when  I  first  visited  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  even  then  hop)es  were  no  longer 
as  high  as  in  the  euphoric  mld-19508,  an 
eager,  curious  youth  was  still  being  raised — 
offlclaUy — in  the  ambivalent  yet  stimulating 
spirit  of  de-Stallnlzatlon. 

brilliance  emesceo 
Late  In  1962  Alexander  Tvardovsky's  pro- 
gressive monthly  Novy  Mir  had  published  the 
most  important  book  of  the  Soviet  era:  "One 
Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denlsovlch,"  by  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn,  who  finally  spoke  for  the 
scores  of  millions  murdered  or  Imprisoned 
under  Stalin. 

Thousands  thronged  to  hear  the  brilliant, 
aristocratic  poetry  of  Andrei  Voznesensky 
and  the  more  poignant  ballads  of  Bulat 
Okudzhava.  Yevgenl  Yevtushenko  publicly 
denounced  "the  heirs  of  Stalin"  and  mourned 
the  victims  of  anti-Semitism  in  "Babl  Yar." 
Perhaps  more  important,  Dostoyevsky,  who 
had  foreseen  it  all,  was  available  and  read- 
able again. 

After  an  entire  generation  In  which  Rus- 
sia had  been  'the  dark  side  of  the  moon," 
its  scientists,  artists  and  social  scientists 
had  renewed  contacts  with  the  real  world  of 
the  West.  It  was  under  Khrushchev  and 
Anastas  Mlkoyan  (eased  out  In  1966)  that 
the  ideas  of  economic  reform  later  loosely 
labeled  "Libermanlsm"  were  first  solicited 
and  publicly  aired. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  In  1963  seemed  simi- 
larly promising.  In  spite,  or  because,  of  the 
Berlin  and  Cuba  confrontations,  Russia  was 
basking  in  the  glow  of  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty,  a  symbol  of  Khrushchev's  readiness 
to  meet  the  West  part-way.  "PeaceftU  eco- 
nomic competition  with  capitalism,"  "over- 
taking the  United  States  in  consumption  of 
meat,  milk  and  butter,"  were  still  official 
promises  ( although  the  unref ormed  economic 
system  gave  scant  hope  of  ever  fulfilling 
them). 

Literate  Riissians  had  to  understand,  too, 
that  the  break  with  the  China  of  Mao  TSe- 
tung  and  Liu  Shao-chl,  the  attack  on  Peking's 
doctrines  of  permanent  revolution,  then  rep- 
resented, at  least  potentially,  a  vehicle  for 
Justifying  ultimate  reconcilatlon  with  the 
West. 

OUTLOOK    IN    1967 

Even  In  April  1967,  when  I  returned  to 
Moscow  to  live,  there  remained  some  grounds 


for  cautious  optimism.  The  new  Kremlin 
leaders  had  already  halted  de-Stalinzatlon, 
stepped  up  the  missile  race,  committed  So- 
viet arms  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  sent 
Andrei  Slnyavsky  and  Yull  Daniel  to  the 
Potma  concentration  camp. 

Yet  the  new  leaders'  style  seemed  cautious 
and  modest  (much  like  that  of  the  early 
Stalin),  and  their  promises  of  better  farm 
incomes  and  rationalized  industrial  manage- 
ment seemed  saner  and  tidier  than  Khru- 
shchev's impulsive  projects. 

For  the  50th  anniversary  of  Lenin's  revo- 
lution. Western,  Czechoslovak  and  East  Ger- 
man consumer  goods  were  imported  in  large 
quantities.  They  made  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, at  least,  seem  nearly  as  normal  to  the 
transient  visitor  as  Potemkln's  typical  vil- 
lages specially  constructed  to  please  Cath- 
arine the  Great.  Many  optimistic  Russians, 
as  well  as  foreigners,  believed  inspired  stories 
that  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  would  be  am- 
nestied, that  Pasternak's  "Doctor  Zhivago" 
would  be  published,  that  Solzhenltsyn 's  new 
novels  would  be  permitted  to  appear  In  Novy 
Mir. 

Looking  backward.  It  seems  that  the  Jubilee 
Year  was  largely  a  put-on  with  the  Kremlin 
leaders  on  their  best  behavior  chiefly  to  avoid 
domestic  or  international  scandal.  Svetlana 
Stalin  was  not  Impressed  and  left  the  coun- 
try. U.S.  Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson, 
although  he  never  said  so  publicly,  had  pri- 
vately concluded  by  the  summer  of  1967  that 
"the  wrong  gang"  was  In  power. 

TURN    FOR   WORSE 

In  fact,  there  was  an  obvious  turn  for  the 
worse  with  the  Middle  East  war.  Not  only 
KGB  and  military  Intelligence  agents  but, 
Politburo  members  had  directly  helped  pro- 
voke the  conflict  by  spreading  the  verifiable 
lie  that  Israeli  troops  were  massing  to  attacU 
"progressive"  Syria. 

In  the  wake  of  Israel's  victory,  reaction- 
aries in  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Bessarabia  and 
the  Baltic  states  launched  a  fierce  "antl- 
Zlonlst"  campaign,  which  continues  una- 
bated. It  was  recognized  by  both  Jews  and 
antl-Semltee  to  be  potentially  as  lethal  as 
Stalin's  murderous  drive  against  "rootless 
cosmopolitans"  (194S-53).  Even  In  civilized 
Leningrad,  Jews  say  the  climate  now  Is  "the 
worst  since  1952." 

The  pretentions  of  the  Jubilee  Year  ended 
with  the  Moscow  trial  of  Yuri  Galanskov 
and  Alex  Glnsburg  In  January,  1968.  "Vigi- 
lance" became  the  watchword  at  the  "his- 
toric" April  plenum  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee,  which  proclaimed  an  open  sea- 
son for  the  KGB,  MVD  and  cultural  hatch- 
etmen.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  fi- 
nally crushed  the  evolutionary  hopes  of 
Russia's  "loyal  liberals" — hopes  which  had 
been  so  earnestly  formulated  by  the  Soviet 
nuclear  physicist.  Academician  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. 

TREND  SINCE  AUGUST 

From  Aug.  20,  1968,  onward.  It  became 
clear  that,  so  far  as  the  Kremlin  stimmlt  was 
concerned,  there  could  no  longer  be  serious 
talks  of  a  "liberal"  or  even  u  "moderate" 
faction.  As  a  seasoned  neutral  diplomat  sad- 
ly observed,  "The  struggle  Is  between  the 
conservatives  and  the  reactionaries" — be- 
tween plodding,  coarse,  relatively  cautious 
old  Stalinists  and  more  dynamic,  ambitious 
younger  apparatchlkl. 

Last  October,  the  classic  signs  began  to 
appear  of  a  grim  Intense  struggle  for  Krem- 
lin p>ower.  Involving  various  leaders,  factions 
and  patronage  groups,  the  rival  machines  of 
the  Party,  Army,  KGB,  and  MVD  (clvU  po- 
lice). The  "winning  combination"  has  yet  to 
emerge,  although  I  suspect  it  will  within  n 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  victims  have  been  in- 
dividuals and  national  groups  striving  for 
basic  rights  throughout  the  vast  multina- 
tional empire  occupied  by  Soviet  garrisons 
from  the  Vltava  to  the  Uasurl. 
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CXTRBS  ON  INTELLXCTUALS 

T!he  fate  of  a  brillant  young  Tatar  physi- 
cist, R.  K.  Kadiyev,  shows  how  swiftly  and 
drastically  times  changed.  Last  year,  Kadiyev 
and  a  colleague  presented  to  an  international 
conference  In  Tbilisi  startling  new  astro- 
nomical and  space  researches  confirming 
and  deepening  Einstein's  theory  of  relativ- 
ity. There  have  been  few  comparable  dis- 
coveries, anjrwhere,  since  Einstein  first  sug- 
gested the  theory.  Za  Kommunlsm,  newspa- 
per of  the  Dubno  Atomic  Research  Institute, 
was  proudly  hailing  Kadlyev's  feat  as  recent- 
ly as  Nov.  22,  1968. 

Today,  Kadiyev  sits  In  Tashkent  Jail,  the 
chief  defendant  at  a  secret  trial  of  ten  Tatar 
intellectual  leaders  who  have  been  struggling 
for  the  return  of  their  people  to  the  Crimean 
homeland  from  which  SUlln  deported  them 
in  1944.  It  was  to  attend  the  trial  of  Kadiyev 
and  bis  comrades  last  month  that  the  gruff, 
fearless  Ukrainian  democrat,  former  MaJ. 
Gen.  Pyotr  Grlgorenko,  went  to  Tashkent — 
in  full  knowledge  that  he,  too,  would  be  ar- 
rested. 

The  KGB  and  MVD  have  decimated  the 
h;irdy  little  Moscow  underground,  the  activ- 
ist civil  liberties  movement  led  by  Grlgor- 
en'ico  and  Pavel  Lltvlnov.  At  the  same  time, 
the  better  known  "loyal  liberals"  of  the 
cultural  and  scientific  community  are  being 
successively  restricted,  demoralized  and  re- 
moved from  positions  of  infiuence — with  the 
reported  ouster  of  Tvarvovsky  from  Novy 
Mir  only  the  latest  case  In  point. 

Yet  the  Kremlin  rulers  have  not  succeeded 
m  establishing  the  kind  of  "order"  they 
seem  to  crave,  the  order  which  Marx  in  his 
time  called  "the  peace  of  the  graveyard." 
Instead,  like  the  Romanov  czars  before  them, 
they  have  been  sowing  dragons'  teeth.  For 
with  each  new  act  of  repression,  they  are 
creating  new  oppositions,  turning  nonpoUtl- 
cals  into  politicals,  liberal  evolutionists  into 
potentially  radical  revolutionists. 

Five  months  after  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  young  Soviet  army  engineer 
lieutenant  named  Iljrln  boarded  the  crimson 
night  train  from  Leningrad  to  Moscow.  The 
next  day,  he  borrowed  a  police  uniform  from 
a  relative — and  on  Jan.  23,  1069,  Inside  the 
Kremlin's  Borovltsky  Gate,  fired  shots  al- 
most surely  Intended  for  Brezhnev. 

STILL    UNEXPLAINED 

Although  nyln's  act  may  well  be  a  mile- 
stone In  Russian  history,  Soviet  officials  have 
not  explained  It  to  this  day.  Instead,  tip- 
sters for  the  contending  Kremlin  factions 
have,  from  the  start,  been  circulating  two 
rival  accounts.  According  to  the  conserva- 
tives. Iljrin  was  a  Soviet  Oswald,  a  "para- 
noid" loner,  and  has  already  been,  or  soon 
will  be,  officially  certified  as  Insane.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reactionaries,  the  lieutenant  from 
Leningrad  was  part  of  a  "counter-revolu- 
tionary gang,"  with  accomplices  high  In  the 
Soviet  army,  MVD  and  elsewhere,  all  of 
whom  will  soon  be  exposed  and  brought  to 
trial. 

For  their  part,  Russian  democrats  have 
compared  young  Ilyln  with  both  the  Decem- 
brist rebel  officers  of  1825  and  the  Populist 
revolutionary  terrorists  of  czarlsm's  last  four 
decades.  They  have  drawn  heart  from  the 
story  that  Ilyln,  Interrogated  personally  by 
Andropov  as  to  why  he  did  It,  replied: 
"Clitob  razbudlt  Rosslyu"  ("To  wake  up 
Russia"). 

There  Is  absolutely  no  way  to  verify  which, 
If  any,  of  these  stories  may  be  true.  For  in 
Brezhnev's  Moscow,  no  foreigners,  and  in- 
deed very  few  Russians,  ever  know  anything 
for  certain  about  matters  of  importance — 
and  hardly  much  more  about  matters  most 
countries  regard  as  trivial. 

It  is  precisely  such  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  peoples  and  the  world,  that 
the  Stalinist  system  (only  partly  modified 
under  Khrushchev)  was  constructed  to  pre- 
vent. The  system  Is  still  operating,  barbed 


wire,   microphones   and   all,   under   Stalin's 
heirs. 

(Frojti  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

June  14,  1969] 

Russia  Turns  Back  Clock:  KGB  Surrounds 

FV)REIGNERS 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

A  typical  official  "public"  Moscow  oc- 
casion: April  22,  1969,  the  99th  anniversary 
of  Lenin's  birth,  with  a  "festive  meeting"  at 
the  modern.  Western-equipped  Kremlin  Pal- 
ace of  Congresses. 

Only  a  dozen  foreign  correspondents  and 
three  dozen  diplomats  show  up,  including 
two  Chinese  who  come  Just  to  stomp  out 
later.  The  rest  of  the  foreigners  stay  home 
because,  since  the  off-the-cuff  Khrushchev 
days,  such  occasions  have  been  tedious  and 
predictable — seen  one.  seen  'em  all. 

We  walk  In  through  the  Kremlin's  Troitsky 
Gate  and  show  KGB  plainclothesmen  and 
uniformed  Kremlin  guards  our  passes:  the 
permanent  identity  card  and  the  specially 
issued  pass  for  this  meeting.  We  show  the 
passes  again  to  other  security  men  at  the 
Palace  doors,  and  climb  the  stairs  to  the  sec- 
ond balcony.  On  the  way  up.  we  pass  several 
hundred  plainclothesmen  coming  down  to 
pose  as  workers  In  the  audience  below.  We 
show  our  passes  twice  more  to  KGB  ushers 
before  reaching  our  seats. 

The  treat  of  the  day  is  a  report  read  by 
Ivan  Kapltonov.  the  Party  secretary  for  cad- 
res. Like  most  Soviet  speeches  since  Stalin 
shaped  the  form,  it  resembles  the  liturgy  of 
a  fundamentalist  sect,  with  a  few  dubious 
statistics  to  add  scientific  sheen.  The  Jargon 
Is  wearily  familiar  and  so  is  Kapltonov 's  es- 
sential message. 

Every  day  In  every  way  everything  Is  get- 
ting better,  he  says.  We're  the  tops  and 
Utopia  would  be  around  the  corner  (although 
not  in  your  lifetime)  If  not  for  the  monsters, 
fiends  and  demons  In  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Israel.  China.  Yugoslavia,  Rumania 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  this  sinful  world. 
("Imperialists,  revanchlsts.  militarists,  de- 
vlationlsts,  right  and  left  opportunists."  etc. ) 

On  stage  behind  Kapltonov,  all  the  famous 
"flghters  for  Marxism-Leninism"  seem  either 
bored  or  preoccupied.  Brezhnev  looks  as 
sleepy-eyed.  Kosygln  as  mournful,  Shelepln 
as  tense  as  ever.  The  so-called  news  of  the 
day  Is  provided  by  the  Rumanian  "fraternal 
guests,"  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  and  Ion  Oheorghe 
Maurer,  who  grimly  decline  to  applaud  at- 
tacks on  themselves.  (Soviet  television  avoids 
them.) 

Yet  both  the  Soviet  rudeness  and  the 
Rumanians'  silent  defiance  are  true  to  form, 
and  the  only  real  Interest  is  stimulated  by 
two  uniformed  men  at  the  rear  of  the  stage: 
Marshal  Andrei  Grechko,  the  Defense  Min- 
ister, and  Gen.  Alexel  Yeplshev,  his  chief 
political  commissar.  Both  are  animated  and 
excited.  They  talk,  talk,  talk,  throughout  the 
80-mlnute  speech.  (Are  they  discussing  the 
May  Day  military  parade,  which  is  about  to 
be  canceled  for  the  first  time  In  50  years? ) 

A  colleague  passes  me  a  pair  of  binoculars. 
"Can't  see  a  thing,"  I  say,  "I'm  blind."  A 
moment  later,  as  the  plainclothesmen  below 
applaud  Russia  superior  "socialist  democra- 
cy," my  friend  replies:  "No,  we  are  the  halt. 
They  are  the  blind."  And  that  Is  so. 

The  foreigner  In  Moscow — diplomat,  corre- 
spondent, exchange  scholar  or  businessman — 
lives  In  a  state  of  permanent  disability.  In- 
flicted by  the  KGB. 

Except  for  the  highest  diplomats  of  major 
countries  who  have  mansions  and  a  few  priv- 
ileged permanent  residents,  all  foreigners  live 
In  a  few  large  segregated  compounds.  These 
ghettos  are  surrounded  by  high  wire  fences 
and  patrolled  24  hours  a  day  by  KGB  men 
m  blue  police  uniforms. 

Anyone  who  enters  or  leaves  must  pass  at 
least  one  police  booth,  equipped  with  special 
telephones.   Russians    "unlicensed"    to   deal 


with  foreigners  are  stopped  and  questioned. 
At  night,  the  compound  courtyards  are  flood- 
lit. Embassies  are  similarly  guarded.  Apart- 
ments and  offices  are  frequently  searched. 

Foreigners  cannot  travel  more  than  25 
miles  outside  Moscow  without  permission, 
which  must  formally  be  requested  at  least 
48  hours  In  advance.  Only  about  100  Soviet 
cities  or  towns  are  actually  open,  and  there 
are  some,  like  Tomsk,  which  foreigners  have 
have  not  seen  In  40  years. 

You  can  go  to  some  of  the  open  cities  only 
by  air,  some  only  by  rail,  some  only  by  certain 
routings,  even  when  more  convenient  possi- 
bilities exist  for  Soviet  citizens.  At  times 
major  cities  are  open  to  transient  tourists 
but  closed  to  resident  diplomats  and  news- 
men— as  Leningrad  was  throughout  March 
1969,   and   most   of   Siberia   has    been   since. 

In  all  tourist  hotels,  as  well  as  In  every  for- 
eigner's Moscow  apartment  or  office,  there 
are  microphones,  not  all  subtly  hidden. 
Sometimes,  the  bugging  produces  farce.  When 
a  recent  American  visitor  reached  his  Rosslya 
Hotel  room  and  asked  me  about  possible 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  a  maid  swltfly 
appeared  at  the  door  to  inquire:  "Do  you 
have  anything  to  wash  or  Iron?" 

It  Is  less  amusing  when  a  visiting  televi- 
sion producer,  whom  KGB  men  from  the 
Novostl  press  agency  are  trying  to  blackmail, 
is  told  late  one  afternoon  in  the  Moscow 
woods  at  exactly  what  hour  we  expect  him 
for  dinner  and  what  other  guests  have  been 
Invited. 

Telephones  are  tapped  continuously — nor- 
mally on  tape,  occasionally  with  a  live  moni- 
tor. The  tape  is  apparently  audited  every 
few  days — Judging  from  my  wife's  experi- 
ence m  picking  up  the  dead  phone  and  com- 
plaining that  the  instrument  was  continuing 
to  beep  even  with  the  receiver  down.  Three 
days  later,  it  stopped.  When  the  monitors  are 
on,  you  must  shout,  and  the  other  party 
seems  to  be  on  Mars. 

privacy  difficult 

All  phones  of  foreigners  and  licensed  Rus- 
sians are  linked  Into  common  circuits.  To 
talk  to  an  unofficial  Russian,  therefore,  dis- 
creet foreigners  will  try  calling  from  a  toll 
booth — although  not  those  near  the  com- 
pounds, which  are  also  tapped.  However,  the 
homes  and  phones  of  suspected  dissidents 
and  intellectuals  generally  are  also  bugged — 
so  sometimes  they  will  prefer  calling  you 
from  an  unlisted  pay  station.  Names  are 
rarely  used. 

Recently,  the  KGB  has  developed  a  new 
system  for  dealing  with  such  brsizen  attempts 
at  private  life.  The  Russian  calling  you  from 
a  toll  booth  gets  through  only  on  the  third 
or  fourth  try.  What  with  busy  signals  and 
dead  lines,  this  can  take  ten  or  15  minutes — 
enough  time  for  the  KGB  to  trace  the  toll 
booth,  tap  the  call  and  put  a  trail  on  your 
caller. 

Resident  foreigners  are  not  followed  so 
much  as  they  are  surrounded.  The  indispen- 
sable local  helpers — secretaries,  translators, 
photographers,  drivers,  housemaids,  repair- 
men, movers — can  only  be  procured  through 
a  misnamed  "Service  Bureau"  controlled  bv 
the  KGB. 

All  its  employes  are  subject  to  periodic 
interrogations.  Many  are  decent  people  and 
some  fall  111  after  such  humiliating  sessions. 
A  Russian  helper  who  is  too  helpful,  friendly 
or  loyal  to  his  foreigners  Is  removed  from  the 
service.  Some,  however,  are  only  too  eager  to 
report,  or  Invent,  anything. 

The  material  thus  assembled  by  the  KGB 
is  often  fed  to  the  Soviet  press,  which  is  used 
to  warn  foreigners  (and  their  Soviet  ac- 
quaintances) by  means  of  abusive  personal 
attacks. 

Since  most  foreigners  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  in  one  compound  or  another,  with 
other  foreigners,  officials,  semi-offlclals  or 
local  employes,  th?  KGB  has  little  need 
to    trail    them    in    the   obvious    way.   How- 
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Vrer,  when  a  foreigner  doee  try  to  break  out 
of  "the  first  circle,"  the  secret  police  U  ready. 
If  he  trtee  to  elude  surveillance  by  taking  a 
cab.  the  KOB  often  has  special  taxis  and 
other  foUow-cars,  ready  outside  the  com- 
pounds. 

One  young  woman,  who  had  acquired  too 
many  Ruulan  friends,  was  In  an  apparently 
ordinary  taxi  when  It  suddenly  pulled  over  to 
a  curb,  where  two  KGB  men  Jumped  In  from 
either  side.  They  drove  her  to  a  roMn  laden 
with  food  and  drink,  which  she  refused  to 
touch,  and  then  grilled  her  for  four  hours. 
She  wisely  left  Moscow  by  air  two  days  later. 
But  even  before  she  had  left,  the  Moscow 
■•fink"  network  was  spreading  the  tale  that 
she  had  been  photographed  In  bed  with  a 
Russian. 

THE    SQUEALERS 

The  finks  are  a  special  danger,  which  some 
foreigners  recognize  too  late.  Some  are 
"licensed"  Russian  pseudo-Intellectuals,  some 
belong  to  the  world  of  so-called  underground 
art.  some  are  members  of  Moscow's  perma- 
nent foreign  colony.  For  various  reasons, 
they  have  chosen  to  aid  the  KGB  In  return 
for  special  privileges — the  ability  to  meet 
foreigners,  obtain  hard  currency,  travel 
abroad,  live  outside  the  compounds. 

The'  _genulne  Russian  intellectuals,  from 
sad  eJtperlence.  know  the  flnks  better.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  fear  which  suddenly  pierced 
the  face  of  novelist  Vasslly  Aksyonov.  to 
whom  I  had  Just  been  Introduced  at  a  mam- 
moth reception,  when  one  such  person  moved 
In  on  us.  Aksyonov  excused  himself  quickly, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Such,  then.  Is  the  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  friendship  which  the  KGB  unofficially 
provides  for  the  foreigner.  Official  treatment 
Is  scarcely  better.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
Press  Department  controls,  rather  than  In- 
forms, correspondents.  Its  employes  spend 
most  of  their  time  minutely  scrutinizing  the 
correspondents'  reports  and  whatever  mate- 
rial the  KGB  may  make  available.  To  tele- 
phoned news  queries,  their  usual  replies  (If 
they  answer  the  phone  at  all)  are  "read 
Pravada"  or  "we  have  not  been  Informed." 

CALLED    FOB    WARNINGS 

Most  correspondents  are  invited  to  the 
heavily  guarded  Ministry  only  for  admoni- 
tions, warnings  or  expulsions.  A  few  friendly 
collaborators  from  the  permanent  colony, 
however,  are  called  in  at  strategic  moments 
to  be  told  "off  the  record"  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  maneuvers  are  "strictly  routine,"  that 
reports  of  re-Stallnlzatlon  are  "completely 
false."  and  similar  fables. 

Now  and  then  the  Department's  sleek, 
agile  chief,  Leonid  Zamyatin,  calls  a  press 
conference  to  push  some  particular  Soviet 
line.  After  his  statement,  questions  from 
servile  Soviet.  Bulgarian.  Polish  and  East  Ger- 
man correspondents  are  favored.  Western- 
ers' questions  are  evaded.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  embarrassing,  the  normally  unflap- 
pable Zamyatin  does  not  hesitate  to  rage  at 
the  questioner,  sometimes  before  a  live  tele- 
vision audience. 

News  conferences  arranged  for  officials  of 
other  ministries  and  agencies  are  even  less 
rewarding.  Most  of  these  bureaucrats  are 
less  worldly  than  Zamyatin,  begin  with  long 
reports  largely  repeating  what  has  been  In 
the  papers  for  weeks,  and  answer  only  written 
questions,  carefully  screened  by  Zamyatin  or 
an  aide.  Quite  a  contrast  to  the  days  when 
Khrushchev  regularly  sought  out  foreign 
newsmen  for  banter  and  arguments — not  to 
mention  the  revolutionary  days  when  Lenin 
phoned  them  personally. 

NEWS-BUYING    RACKET 

The  wretched  performance  of  Zamyatln's 
office  and  the  rising  power  of  the  KGB  have 
led  to  a  singular  Soviet  racket.  Desperate 
Western  media  executives,  nervous  about 
domestic  rivals,  compete  to  buy  news  and 
services  from  the  Novoetl  agency,  which 
handles   Soviet   propaganda   abroad.    A   40- 


mlnute  talk  with  a  medium-level  official  coeta 
960,  "escort"  service  on  trips  outside  Moscow 
930  to  950  a  day,  plus  special  charges.  Western 
television  networks  paid  9500  each  last  month 
to  have  Novostl  cameramen  photograph  the 
T0-144  supersonic  airliner. 

Foreigners  who  regularly  prime  Novostl's 
propaganda  pump  are  rewarded  with  Inside 
tips — often  accurate  though  rarely  earth- 
shaking,  such  as  when  the  Central  Commit- 
tee may  be  meeting  next.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  tips  are  KGB  plants — as  when 
Novostl  men  last  October  signaled  that 
Kosygln  was  about  to  resign. 

Similar  mixed  blessings  are  dispensed  by 
Victor  Louis,  a  Soviet  citizen  who  does  not 
bother  to  conceal  his  affiliations.  Nominally  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Evening  News, 
he  la  also  on  the  hard-currency  payroll  of 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  Western  bureaus 
in  Moscow,  who  chalk  him  up  as  "special 
research  services."  Sad  to  say,  apart  from 
information  published  In  the  Soviet  press, 
the  great  majority  of  what  emerges  from 
Moscow  as  news  from  "Soviet  sources"  origi- 
nates with  either  Louis  or  a  Novostl  tipster. 

BLIND    KrrTENS 

Ironically,  however,  these  and  other  dis- 
abilities Imposed  on  foreigners  are  less  grave 
than  those  the  Kremlin  rulers  impose  on  the 
Soviet  peoples,  and  on  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  Khruschev,  Stalin  warned  his  heirs 
that  without  him,  they  would  be  "blind 
kittens."  He  was  right.  For  Russia's  Orwellian 
nightmare  state  not  merely  keeps  the  ordi- 
nary Soviet  citizen  Incredibly  Ignorant,  but 
ends  by  blinding  the  Soviet  leaders — Stalin 
in  hl8  own  time,  the  current  group  even 
more. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Inquisitorial  censor- 
ship, the  Jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts,  the 
Iron  Curtain  barring  travel,  the  ubiquitous 
presence  of  the  KGB  and  similar  "adminis- 
trative measvu'es."  It  Is,  rather — in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  observers — the  crude,  total, 
saturation  propaganda  of  the  Big  Lie  and 
bigger  silence,  the  atmosphere  of  sycophancy, 
bluff,  flattery  and  mutual  self-deception  in 
"higher  circles"  which  help  lead  Politburo 
mediocrities  to  accept  and  perpetuate  such 
nonsense  as  Lysenko's  biology  or  (lately) 
Jim  Garrison's  Kennedy  "plot." 

Khrushchev  had  the  peasant  good  sense  to 
venture  out,  to  travel  widely  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  elicit,  even  provoke  contrary  opin- 
ions from  uninhibited  foreigners.  Nearly  all 
the  men  who  deposed  him  (Shelepln  may  be 
an  exception)  seem  to  be  stay  at-homes  by 
choice,  who  prefer  to  sit  with  one  another 
around  the  familiar  green  baize  tables  In  the 
Kremlin  and  at  the  moldy  yellow  Central 
Committee  building  on  Staraya  Ploehchstd. 
More  than  half  the  Politburo  members  and 
alternates  have  never  spent  as  much  as  a 
month  In  the  West  In  all  their  lives. 

The  results  of  such  self-inflicted  blind- 
ness were  apparent  not  only  In  the  political 
botch  during  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
but  m  the  Middle  East  a  year  earlier — when 
Brezhnev,  Kosygln  and  Podgomy  cruised  for 
three  days  on  a  destroyer  In  the  Qulf  of  Pin- 
land  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war. 

Czechoslovak,  Yugoslav  and  Italian  Com- 
munists have  reported  amply  on  the  coarse- 
ness and  cynicism  of  "Lyonka"  Brezhnev, 
"Petka"  Shelest  and  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ers. Two  anecdotes  from  our  experience  illus- 
trate how,  personal  qualities  aside,  the  sys- 
tem Itself  may  be  their  worst  enemy. 

A  sculptor  encountered  at  a  Moscow  cock- 
tall  party  had  recently  been  compelled  to  deal 
at  some  length  with  Pyotr  Demlchev,  the 
Central  Committee  secretary  In  charge  of  cul- 
ture. What  sort  of  a  man  was  Demlchev,  for- 
eigners eagerly  asked.  Was  be  liberal,  con- 
servative,   Stalinist? 

"He  Is  absolutely  nothing,  nothing,"  the 
sculptor  replied.  "He  has  no  views  of  his  own 
whatever." 

Then  how  does  he  make  declsloiu?  "He 
listens  to  his  advisers,"  the  sculptor  said. 


naming  several  rising  apparatchiki  in  their 
late  308  and  early  408. 

What  are  the  advisers'  views,  then?  "They 
have  no  views  either.  They  know  less  about 
art,  literature  or  music  than  a  provincial 
high  school  student." 

In  that  case,  how  do  the  advisers  know 
what  to  advise  Demlchev?  "Very  simple,"  the 
Russian  replied,  wiggling  his  nose  and  cock- 
ing his  ear.  "They  sniff  the  political  winds." 

PERMISSION    DENIED 

On  the  other  hand,  Ekaterlna  Furtseva, 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  briefly  an  alter- 
nate  Politburo  member  under  Khrushchev  is 
a  woman  of  some  cultivation.  A  playwright 
recently  spent  three  hours  arguing  with  her 
for  permission  to  accept  an  Invitation  to  the 
West.  They  had  both  screamed  and  cried  in 
Russian  fashion;  they  had  gotten  on  well  lor 
years,  she  liked  his  writing,  but  the  answer 
was  no  and  she  could  no  nothing  about  U 

But  why,  a  friend  asked  him.  Is  she  not 
the  Minister  of  Culture?  "Yes,  but  there  are 
others  above  her." 

Is  a  simple  trip  abroad  such  a  big  decision? 
"Yes,  m  our  country  It  Is  a  very  big  deci- 
sion— top  level." 

But  if  he  likes  your  writing  so  much,  why 
at  least  didn't  she  attend  the  premiere  of 
your  play?  "She  wanted  to,  but  she  was 
afraid." 

Furtseva  afraid?  If  even  she  Is  afraid,  who 
then  Is  not  afraid? 

"Ah,"  the  writer  said,  "at  last  you  .re 
beginning  to  understand  Soviet  Russia." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  15, 

1969] 

RUSSIA  Turns  Back  the  Clock:    Disside.nt 

Couple   Peels  Constant   KOB   Pressure 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Giselle  Amalrlc  Is  a  tall,  slender  tatar 
beauty  who  would  make  eyes  turn  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  she  might  be  taken  for 
Balanchlne's  freshest  ballerina.  With  her  Jet 
black  hair,  fair  skin,  deep  almond  eyes  and 
modest  natural  grace,  she  is  herself,  at  25, 
a  more  miraculous  work  of  art  than  any  ^he 
can  ever  create.  Giselle  Is  a  p>alnter,  and  has 
been  painting  portraits,  mostly  of  foreigners, 
ever  since  her  husband  Andrei,  28,  a  dis- 
sident historian,  was  barred  from  serious 
work  by  the  KOB.  Giselle's  portrait  of  Sherry 
Thompson,  the  former  American  ambassa- 
dor's daughter.  Is  now  In  the  Thompson's 
home  In  Washington,  a  gift  from  his  em- 
bassy colleagues. 

Of  all  the  human  beings  we  met  In  Rus- 
sia, Giselle  touched  us  most  deeply— es- 
pecially my  wife  Joyce,  who  saw  her  far 
more  often,  and  whose  fate  crossed  the 
Amalrlc 's  at  a  dramatic  moment  on  the 
evening  of  May  7,  1969.  Giselle  took  Joyce  to 
two  or  three  other  studios  of  underground 
artists,  abstract  or  semlabstract.  These  then 
passed  her  on — In  Moscow  underground- 
railway  fashion — to  still  other  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  to  various  open,  allegedly 
"private"  exhibitions  and  abortive  public 
ones  (closed  by  the  KGB  minutes  after  they 
had  opened).  So  this  story  Is  mainly  from 
Joyce's  notes,  even  when  she  Is  not  directly 
quoted. 

But  first  a  word  about  Andrei.  Slight  and 
frail,  hollow  under  the  cheekbones  and  nbs. 
nearsighted,  he  Is  smaller  than  his  father 
or  his  grandfather,  whose  pictures  we  saw. 
He  was  born  in  the  war  years,  underfed  in 
the  post-war  years,  orphaned  at  an  early  age, 
had  already  spent  two  years  in  Siberian  ex- 
ile— and  had  the  coolest  political  mind  I 
encountered  In  Russia  (perhaps  because  an 
ancestor  came  from  France  with  Napoleon's 
Grande  Armee) . 

We  rarely  talked  about  current  events- 
Czechoslovakia,  wUl-Brezhnev-last  and  th« 
like.  Nor  did  we  talk  much  about  the  per- 
secutions of  Yuri  Galanskov,  Pavel  Lltvlnov 
and  other  fellow  democrats.  Instead,  Andrei 
liked  to  ruminate  (over  Giselle's  strong,  hot 
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tea)  on  Russia's  tragic  history,  the  contra- 
dictions of  Its  culture,  the  Indefinable  es- 
sence of  the  national  character. 

I  recall,  for  example,  Andrei's  clinical  dis- 
section of  the  classic  hUtory  of  Russian  civ- 
ilization by  Prof.  Paul  Mlliukov,  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrat  who  became  foreign  min- 
ister after  czarlsm  fell  in  March,  1917. 
■Mlliukov  proved,"  Andrei  said,  "that  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  Russian  empire 
went  hand  In  hand,  for  centuries,  with  the 
suppression  of  Russian  freedoms.  But  then 
he  imagined  that  he  and  his  liberal  friends 
could  fix  everything  simply  with  a  Western 
constitution.  And.  when  he  became  foreign 
minister,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  reaffirm 
czarlst  claims  to  Constantinople!" 

TROUBLE  AT  SCHOOL 

Andrei's  passion  for  historic  truth  caused 
his  first  troubles.  At  Moscow  University,  he 
produced  a  dissertation  which  showed  that 
many  of  the  cultural  glories  of  9th  century 
Kievan  Russia  had  not  been  Immaculately 
conceived,  through  the  unique  genius  of  the 
Slavs,  but  came  directly  from  the  higher 
civilization  at  Byzantium.  The  Party  line 
was  Just  the  reverse.  Andrei's  professor.  Im- 
pressed by  his  research,  suggested  that  he 
submit  merely  the  dry  facts  and  omit  his 
"controversial"  conclusions.  Andrei  refused. 
The  professor  declined  to  approve  the  dis- 
sertation. Andrei  protested — and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  university. 

When,  outside  the  university,  he  began 
associating  with  other  young  rebels,  the 
KGB  moved  In.  Andrei's  room  was  searched 
and  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  allegedly  for 
possession  of  pornography.  Giselle  went  with 
him. 

Late  one  winter  afternoon,  Giselle  told 
Joyce  "how  her  father  had  moved  to  Mos- 
cow after  the  war  to  find  work.  How  the 
pBrents  and  five  children  lived  In  one  room. 
How  her  mother  would  check  If  the  children 
were  asleep  before  going  to  bed  with  her 
father.  How  the  Moscow  children  taunted 
her:  'Tatarka,  Tatarka."  and  stained  her 
skirt.  How,  soon  after  she  met  Andrei,  he 
was  sent  away. 

She  told  her  parents  she  would  Join  him. 
But  he  was  Russian.  'If  you  go,*  her  father 
said,  'never  come  back  again.' 

"She  went  anyhow.  In  Siberia,  they  de- 
cided to  marry,  but  the  license  cost  1.50 
rubles,  and  they  had  no  money.  So  they 
went  to  a  nearby  kolkhoz  and  both  worked 
all  day  and  earned  two  rubles.  They  were 
married,  and  had  50  kopecks  left  over  to  buy 
sugar  for  their  tea  .  .  ." 

For  a  while  after  they  returned  from  ex- 
ile, Andrei  could  do  freelance  writing,  un- 
signed, on  safe  historical  and  cultural  sub- 
jects. But,  after  he  began  appearing  outside 
the  courthouses  where  other  democrats  were 
being  tried,  this  work  was  cut  off.  The  KGB 
tried  to  get  him  on  charges  of  parasitism, 
or  unemployment.  But  he  found  a  Job  de- 
livering newspapers  (salary:  22  rubles 
monthly)  and  later  became  secretary  to  a 
blind  man. 

LIVE  IN  OLD  BUILDING 

.Andrei  and  Giselle  lived  In  an  old.  probably 
pre-Revolutlonary  apartment  house  in  the 
Arbat  section — Just  behind  the  glass-fronted 
Kalinin  Prospect  skyscrapers  (still  not  quite 
completed)  which  Impress  visitors  with  the 
modernity  of  the  Brezhnev  era.  Like  most 
Soviet  city  dwellers  until  recently,  they  lived 
in  a  "communal"  apartment — where  half  a 
dozen  families,  one  small  room  each,  share 
a  common  kitchen  and  bath.  Among  their 
neighbors,  one  was  tepidly  sympathetic,  two 
were  nasty  busybodles,  and  the  woman  next 
door  was  an  alcoholic. 

Nevertheless,  the  little  crowded  room  in 
which  Andrei  and  Giselle  lived  was  an  oasis 
of  taste  and  integrity,  especially  for  Joyce: 
'After  a  while,  I  no  longer  noticed  the  six 
bells  on  the  front  door  of  what  was  once  a 
five-room  apartment.  I  stopped  noticing  the 


peeling  plaster  In  the  long  corridor,  the 
steamy  communal  kitchen  on  my  right,  the 
black  pipes  and  broken  enamel  In  the  bath- 
room, the  loud  conversations  of  the  families 
living  behind  each  closed  door. 

"Their  room  was  at  the  far  end:  a  bed, 
three  chairs,  a  piano  from  Andrei's  grand- 
mother, a  clothes  closet,  two  bookcases,  an 
old  typewriter,  a  radio-phonograph,  a  small 
desk  which  also  served  as  dining  table.  But 
once  I  was  Inside,  I  could  look  all  around,  up 
and  down  three  walls  at  their  small,  fine 
collection  of  modern  paintings — all  by  un- 
official Russian  artists.  Including  two  of 
Giselle's  best^and  forget  the  'realism'  be- 
yond the  door  and  outside  the  window." 

The  pressure  on  the  Amalrics  mounted 
with  the  arrest  of  Pavel  Lltvlnov  and  other 
friends.  In  Giselle's  dreams  each  night,  she 
was  a  hunted  animal,  pursued  by  riflemen  or 
Slberlun  wolves.  She  painted  more  and  more 
quickly — she  did  Joyce,  my  son  Adam.  Alli- 
son Kamm,  daughter  of  the  New  York  Times 
bureau  chief,  diplomats'  vrtves,  anyone  else 
we  could  send  her  way — to  scrape  up  enough 
money  to  escape  the  Moscow  nightmare. 

They  found  a  small  country  shack,  without 
heat,  running  water  or  electricity,  where 
they  hoped  to  move  for  the  summer.  Even 
there,  KGB  men  began  "asking  around."  But 
In  Moscow,  Giselle  explained,  the  strain  was 
simply  too  great.  Whenever  Andrei  went  out, 
she  never  knew  If  he  would  be  "taken"  and 
never  return.  In  the  country.  Andrei  could 
paint  the  roof  and  she  would  wash  their 
clothes  In  the  stream  and  wring  them  out  on 
the  rocks.  So  they  stocked  up  enough  sugar, 
flour,  rice  and  fat  to  last  the  summer,  and 
prepared  to  leave  on  May  8.  The  evening 
before,  Joyce  dropped  In  to  say  goodbye: 

"I  rang  the  bell  as  tisual.  Andrei  came  to 
the  door,  and  there  was  another  man,  too.  I 
thought  the  other  man  viras  on  his  way  out. 
But  suddenly  the  door  closed  behind  me.  and 
the  man  was  behind  me.  too.  'Worst  time.' 
Andrei  whispered.  Along  the  dark  corridor.  I 
wondered  why.  And  then  I  opened  their 
door — oh  God! 

"Their  books  and  papers  and  records  were 
strewn  all  over  the  floor.  Giselle  was  by  the 
window,  all  white  with  large  frightened  eyes. 
Seated  at  the  desk  was  a  stranger  writing, 
and  behind  Giselle  was  another  man,  half- 
smiling.  Leaning  on  the  piano  were  two  dirty, 
sullen  thugs. 

"I  propelled  myself  toward  her  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek.  'What's  the  matter?'  She 
Just  looked  around  and  said  nothing.  Andrei 
put  his  arms  around  her  shoulders  .  .  ." 

QUESTIONED    BY    POLICE 

So  my  nonpoUtlcal  American  wife,  who  had 
come  to  Russia  to  see  Olstrakh  play  and  PU- 
setskaya  dance,  was  questioned  by  the  KGB — 
who  was  she,  what  was  she  doing  there. 
Terrified,  she  at  first  tried  to  conceal  her 
identity,  then  finally  produced  a  driver's 
license.  They  had  said  at  flrst  that  they  would 
release  her  once  she  had  identified  herself — 
then  made  her  wait  until  someone  from  the 
Foreign  Ministry  arrived.  She  waited  outside, 
under  guard.  In  the  corridor — she  could  not 
bear  to  see  Giselle  frightened  and  their  room 
full  of  police. 

"What's  going  on?"  Joyce  asked  one  guard 
"What  have  they  done  wrong?" 

"You  don't  know?" 

"I  know  that  she  is  a  very  good  painter. 
She  did  my  portrait." 

"An  abstract?"  The  KGB  man  smiled  cyni- 
cally. Joyce  felt  111. 

Suddenly  the  bell  rang.  The  policemen 
looked  at  each  other.  In  came  Henry  Kamm 
with  his  12-year-old  daughter.  Joyce  leaned 
straight  against  the  wall  to  let  them  by. 
Henry's  half -smile  of  recognition  turned  seri- 
ous: "What's  going  on  here?" 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  one  of  the 
agents  demanded. 

"We've  come  to  say  goodbye.  My  daughter 
brought  them  some  chocolates  because  her 
portrait  was  painted  and  she  liked  It." 

"Where  are  the  chocolates." 


Allison  went  into  her  small  shopping  bag 
and  brought  out  a  pretty  box  of  chocolates. 

"Is  that  all  there  is  In  there?  "  The  girl 
turned  her  bag  upside  down. 

"All  right,"  a  KGB  man  said,  "give  us  your 
identification  and  Just  wait.  All  of  you,  get 
inside  the  room.  You're  disturbing  the  neigh- 
bors out  here.  Inside!" 

Andrei  came  out.  "You  cannot  order  them 
Into  the  room.  These  are  my  friends  and  I 
win  invite  them.  This  Is  still  my  home."  He 
looked  at  Joyce,  Henry  and  Allison.  "Please 
do  come  In.  Giselle  will  make  us  tea,  as 
always." 

The  man  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  ulti- 
mately arrived  and  began  going  over  the 
same  questions.  Giselle  brought  tea.  opened 
up  one  of  the  packages  of  sugar,  put  It  In 
a  decanter  and  served  it.  The  two  toughs 
were  still  leaning  on  the  piano.  Henry  asked 
who  they  were.  "They  are  the  official  witnesses 
to  the  search." 

PREPARE   DEPOSITIONS 

The  man  from  the  Ministry  began  trying 
to  compose  an  official  deposition  for  each 
of  the  visitors.  There  were  arguments  about 
what  language  it  would  be  in.  and  who  would 
compose  it. 

"My  friends."  Andrei  said.  "I  Just  want  to 
give  you  some  advice.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
sign  anything  in  any  language  if  you  don't 
want  to." 

The  man  from  the  Ministry  was  irritated: 
"Why  do  we  need  that  outburst?  " 

"These  are  my  friends."  Andrei  said.     I 
want  to  Inform  them  of  their  rights." 
"Are  they  diplomats?" 
•No." 

"Fine."  the  Ministry  man  said,  "let's  search 
what's  in  their  pockets."  (Diplomats  are  im- 
mune from  official  searches,  but  private 
citizens  are  not.) 

Joyce  began  empyting  her  bag — lipstick, 
hairbrush,  bath  lotion,  cigarettes.  Henry  was 
much  calmer.  ("You  forget."  he  later  ex- 
plained. "I  grew  up  In  Nazi  Germany .")  He 
refused  to  be  searched  unless  an  American 
Embassy  officer  came  to  witness  the 
proceedings. 

"All  right,"  one  of  the  KGB  men  said,  'let'e 
forget  the  search  and  get  on  with  the 
deposition." 

Some  10  minutes  later,  Joyce  was  able  to 
leave,  taking  Allison  downstairs  with  her:  "I 
kissed  Giselle.  I  don't  know  how  many  times. 
Andrei,  with  a  guard  walked  us  down  the 
long  dark  corridor  to  the  front  door.  I  kissed 
him  goodbye  and  he  whispered :  I  think  we'll 
meet  again.'  " 

"I  cannot  wTlte  their  story. "  Joyce  wTote 
a  friend  next  day.  "I  know  the  broad  outlines, 
the  facts,  but  I  don't  know  the  fear  thev 
live  with  each  day.  How  can  they  stand  above 
the  swamp,  wltli  their  shoulders  back  and 
their  eyes  full  of  affection?  How  did  it  ever 
occur  to  them  to  try  and  live  as  two  proud, 
honest  human  beings?  And  where  did  these 
two  young,  slender  people  ever  get  the  cour- 
age to  live  every  day  committed  to  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  human  dignity — with  their  phone 
tapped  and  two  microphones  hidden  in  their 
one  little  room? 

"I  don't  know  yet  if  they  were  arrested  or 
let  go.  But  even  if  they  are  let  go  this  time, 
there  will  be  another  search'  and  another 
Siberia — If  not  next  month,  then  the  month 
after." 

OTHERS    ARRESTED 

On  the  day  the  Amalrics'  room  was  being 
searched,  their  friend.  MaJ.  Gen.  Pyotr 
Grlgorenko  was  arrested  in  Tashkent — where 
he  had  gone  in  solidarity  with  Crimean  Tatars 
on  trial.  A  few  days  later.  Ilya  Gabal.  a  Tatar 
intellectual  in  Moscow,  also  was  seized. 

A  few  days  after  that,  the  KGB  got  to  work 
on  Joyce.  They  operated  through  some  of 
Moscow's  best-known  underground  artists. 
Some  may  be  finks  but  most  were  probably 
too  frightened  to  refuse  cooperation  with 
the  secret  police — so  the  initials  will  be  used 
here  Instead  of  actual  names. 
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I  was  away  In  Yugoslavia,  due  back  Monday 
evening,  May  19.  The  preceding  Thursday, 
the  phone  rang  at  9 :  30  a  jn.  In  English,  a  Rus- 
sian voice  said  clearly:  "Joyce,  I'm  D.B.  We 
met  at  M.'s  studio.  I'm  from  Leningrad 
Remember?" 

She  didn't  at  first.  Then  she  recalled  a 
giant  with  long  curly  hair  and  a  black  beard, 
whom  she  had  actually  met  at  the  studio  of 
another  painter,  R.,  a  reformed  alcoholic 
whose  talent  had  been  destroyed.  ("When  I 
drank,"  R.  explained,  "I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing. But  since  I've  stopped,  there  seems  to 
be  no  point  In  doing  anything.  I  do  Just 
enough  to  buy  bread.") 

The  man  with  the  beard  bad  left  R.'s 
studio  with  Joyce  and  offered  to  take  her 
to  see  M. — even  better  known  among  dip- 
lomats and  the  collectors  of  Moscow's  per- 
manent colony.  "Yes,  I  do  remember,"  Joyce 
told  her  caller,  "you  have  a  beard  .  .  ." 

"I  want  you  to  see  some  of  my  own  paint- 
ings," D.  B.  said. 

"Pine — sometime  next  week." 
"No.    I    go    back    to    Leningrad    Sunday. 
Either  today  or  tomorrow." 

Next  day  at  one  o'clock,  Joyce  suggested. 
"No."  D.  B.  said  In  Russian,  "after  two.  At 
the  Byelorussian  station.  Goodbye." 

Jojo*  put  down  the  phone  shaking:  "This 
had  ZMver  happened  before.  No  painter  bad 
ever  called  me  to  come  over  except  L.  Z., 
who  was  quite  ofBclal  and  even  allowed  to  go 
to  Paris.  No  painter  had  ever  given  bis  full 
name  on  the  phone.  To  each  one  I  wanted  to 
see.  I  had  to  be  brought  by  someone  he 
trusted.  And  to  meet  In  the  railroad  sta- 
tion— where  In  the  station?  and  'after  two' — 
when  after  two — 2:15,  3  o'clock,  4?  What's 
more,  he  had  given  me  bis  address  when  I 
first  met  him — It  was  a  Moscow  address,  not 
a  Leningrad  address.  And  why  did  It  have 
to  be  before  Sunday,  when  Tony  gets  back 
Monday  night?" 

WARNED    BT    A    FRIEND 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  few  Russians  she 
trusted  completely  came  by  that  day.  "Don't 
go,  Joyce,"  he  said,  "it's  a  provocation." 

He  recalled  the  numerous  cases  In  which 
foreigners  had  been  lured  to  interrogations, 
doped  or  drugged,  photographed  in  compro- 
mising poses  contribed  by  the  KGB.  sub- 
jected  to  blackmail  of  various  kinds. 

So  the  next  day,  Joyce  went  off  to  see  some 
Americans  in  the  morning  and  returned 
home  at  2:30.  The  maid  said  a  Russian  had 
called  four  times. 

The  phone  rang  again  soon  afterward. 
This  time  it  was  A.  P.,  one  of  the  best-known 
"unofflclal"  painters — much  of  his  work  has 
been  exhibited  abroad.  A.  P.  is  middle-aged, 
solid,  normal,  sober,  and  a  steady  worker. 
He  paints  every  day  from  9  to  2,  and  sells 
efficiently  as  he  paints. 

"Can  you  come  to  see  me?"  A.  P.  asked 
Joyce. 

"Of  course.  How  about  next  Monday?" 

Joyce  heard  A.  P.  say  to  someone  else: 
"Only  next  Monday."  Then,  into  the  phone 
to  her:  "No.  that's  too  late.  Can't  you  make 
it  before  Sunday  night?"  Once  again,  the 
Sunday  deadline. 

She  said  she  would  call  back  Saturday 
and  let  him  know.  A  bit  later,  the  babysitter 
informed  Joyce  that  the  night  before,  there 
had  been  two  other  calls  from  what  she 
described  as  "idiot  painters."  But  A.  P.  was 
hardly  an  Idiot  or  a  fink. 

A  Russian  girl  friend  came  by.  "Don't  go." 
she  advised. 

"But  A.  P.  is  so  well  known.  He  couldn't 
be  put  in  the  position  of  provoking  me," 
Joyce  mused. 

"Why  not?  He's  not  all  that  famous.  And 
you  don't  know  how  they  want  to  provoke 
you.  It's  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  someone, 
even  A.  P.,  to  get  you  to  come  over." 

OFFICE    IS    SEARCHED 

Later  In  the  day.  going  over  to  The  Wash- 
ington   Post    office    for    some    mail,    Joyce 


noticed  that  it  had  been  searched — desk 
drawers  and  file  cabinets  open.  In  the  eve- 
ning, yet  another  painter  phoned.  This  time 
it  was  the  wife  of  M.,  who  was  also  a  painter 
In  her  own  right.  She  told  Joyce  that  a  friend, 
a  girl  from  a  Western  embassy,  had  promised 
to  visit  her  studio  but  had  not  appeared. 
Could  Joyce  please  provide  her  phone  num- 
ber? After  all,  Mme.  M.  bad  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  waiting. 

Punny,  Joyce  thought,  Russians  never 
complain  of  walting-:-they  go  anjrwhere  and 
wait  anyplace,  two  hours  means  nothing  to 
them.  Mme.  M.  had  been  at  home  in  her 
studio — hardly  a  great  Inconvenience.  And 
why  did  she  use  the  phone,  and  give  her  full 
name  and  patronymic? 

Saturday  morning,  Joyce  called  A.  P.  at  11. 
Why  did  he  have  to  see  her  so  urgently?  He 
could  not  say. 

"Must  I  really  come  before  Monday?"  she 
asked. 

"Well — Monday  morning  would  be  all 
right."  (Strange — he  always  worked  in  the 
morning,  and  permitted  visitors  only  after 
lunch.)  Joyce  said  she  would  try  to  make 
it  around  noon. 

And  then  the  embassy  girl  came,  pale  and 
tense:  "I  didn't  go  to  Mme.  M.  because  I 
was  followed  the  minute  I  left  the  compound. 
I  tried  to  lose  them  by  stopping  at  the  bath- 
room in  the  Rosslya  Hotel,  but  they  followed 
me  there,  too.  So  I  decided  to  come  home." 

The  girl  was  frightened.  There  had  been 
a  new  wave  of  attempts  to  blackmail  diplo- 
mats from  other  embassies,  and  Alice — who 
had  recently  accompanied  her  and  Joyce  to 
a  private  exhibition — had  Just  been  forced 
to  leave  the  country. 

Joyce  decided  not  to  see  A.  P.  at  all.  But 
later  that  Saturday  the  phone  rang  again. 

"This  Is  D.  B."— the  blackbeard  who  had 
started  it  all — "Why  didn't  you  show  up?" 

"I  couldn't,"  Joyce  replied.  "I'm  afraid 
that,  since  you're  leaving  tomorrow  for  Len- 
ingrad, I  Just  won't  be  able  to  see  your 
paintings." 

"That's  all  right."  said  D.  B.  "I've  changed 
my  plans.  I  won't  leave  until  Wednesday. 
Why  don't  you  come  Monday  morning  some- 
time?" 

Joyce  stayed  home,  or  with  trusted  friends, 
until  I  returned  on  Monday  evening.  The 
phone  calls  ceased  Monday  morning.  Next 
day,  I  was  invited  to  the  Porelgn  Ministry 
where,  on  Wednesday  morning  I  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  within  48  hours. 
After  my  departure,  Joyce  was  under  con- 
stant, intensive  surveillance  until  her  own 
departure  with  the  children  a  fortnight 
later. 

On  June  12,  the  government  newspap>er 
Izvestia.  m  an  article  signed  "K.  Petrov" 
(probably  a  KGB  pseudonym),  accused  me 
of  "carrying  out  antlgovernment  agitation 
among  Soviet  citizens"  by  meeting  with  "cer- 
tain persons  whose  activity  is  of  Interest  to 
our  investigaUve  and  Judicial  organs. '  The 
attack  said  I  used  Joyce  for  such  meetings, 
alluded  to  her  visit  at  the  Amalrlcs'  apart- 
ment and  made  much  of  her  frightened  brief 
attempt  to  conceal  her  identity. 

"K.  Petrov"  also  saw  fit  to  attack  as 
"emigre  rabble  "  my  father,  David  Shub.  81, 
a  lifelong  Social  Democrat  who  eecaped  from 
Siberian  exile  to  the  United  States  in  1908. 
He  laughed  when  I  told  him  that  Izvestia 
had  called  him  an  "arrant  Trotskylte" — for 
he  knew  Trotsky  quite  well  before  1917,  and 
detested  him  even  more  than  he  had  mis- 
trusted Lenin  in  Geneva  years  earlier. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Giselle  and 
Andrei  have  safely  reached  their  country 
shack,  or  have  been  "taken."  We  do  know 
that  they  promised  to  come  Into  Moscow  for 
the  traditional  July  4  reception  at  the 
American  ambassador's  residence — to  which 
they  have  always  been  invited  ever  since 
Giselle  painted  Sherry  Thompson's  portrait. 
If  they  are  free,  they  will  surely  come. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Peat,  June  16 

1969] 
Russia  Turns  Back  the  Clock  :  New  Stalin- 
ists Pail  To  Break  the  Spnur  or  Soviet 
Liberals 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

The  United  Nations  proclaimed  1968  "Hu- 
man Rights  Year."  and  the  KGB,  Russia's  se- 
cret police,  began  its  celebration  early.  In 
January,  two  young  democrats,  Yuri  Galans- 
kov  and  Alex  Glnsburg,  were  placed  on  trial. 
Another  yoimg  man,  Alexel  Dobrovolsky,  had 
decided  after  a  year  in  prison  to  turn  state's 
evidence,  and  In  his  testimony  disclosed  the 
larger  alms  of  the  KGB  and  its  political 
sponsors. 

"I  was  brought  up  to  worship  Stalin,"  Do- 
brovolsky said.  "It  was  the  de-Stallnlzatlon 
campaign  and  the  mistakes  of  Khrushchev 
that  turned  me  bitter  against  Soviet  power." 

TOO  i,ate  to  CO  back 

Slowly  but  inexorably  over  the  past  four 
years,  Khrushchev's  successors  (nearly  all  of 
whom  entered  the  Central  Committee  a 
Stalin's  1952  Party  Congress)  have  sought  io 
restore  the  "glories"  and  "security"  of  the 
old  Stalin  days.  They  have  sought  to  silence 
the  basic  questions  about  the  Soviet  systeTi 
that  Khrushchev  had,  perhaps  Inadvertently, 
raised  at  the  1956  and  1961  Party  Congresses. 
The  tempo  of  re-Stallnlzation  and  repression 
has  quickened  since  1968,  particularly  since 
the  invasion  in  August  of  Czechoslovakia. 

However,  most  serious  Moscow  observers 
believe  it  is  too  late,  and  too  dangerous,  to 
go  back  to  full-blooded  Stalinism,  under 
which  _a  fourth  of  the  population,  including 
millions  of  Communists,  perished  or  spent 
long  years  at  forced  labor.  The  de-Staliniza- 
tlon  of  1966-64,  as  well  as  the  brief  "open- 
ings to  the  West"  symbolized  by  the  "spirits  " 
of  Geneva  (1955),  Camp  David  (1969)  and 
the  Moscow  test- ban  treaty  (1963),  left  In- 
delible traces  on  the  minds  of  Russia's  edu- 
cated yoimger  generation. 

The  official  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock 
has  attracted  greater  attention  than  the 
considerable  resistance  to  it,  or  the  signs  thit 
each  new  repression  and  especially  the  Czech- 
oslovak tragedy,  have  made  more  and  more 
Soviet  citizens  lose  hope  for  peaceful  reform 
"from  above."  In  short.  re-Stallnlzation— 
like  the  autocracy,  orthodoxy  and  Russiflca- 
tion  of  Alexander  III  (1881-1895) — appears 
to  be  sowing  seeds  of  revolution. 

Already,  the  repression  has  begun  to  cre- 
ate, as  Czarism  did  a  centviry  ago,  a  pantheon 
of  heroes  and  martyrs  among  the  revolution- 
aries— most  of  whom  were  loyal  critics,  at 
most,   of  the  regime  In  Khrxishchev's  day. 

THE  TURNING  POINT 

The  major  turning-point  was,  surely,  the 
decision  five  years  ago  to  arrest  the  writers 
Andrei  Slnyavsky  and  YuU  Daniel,  who  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  years  at  forced  labor 
In  February  1966.  The  criminal  prosecution 
of  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  took  place  despite 
protest  petitions  and  letters  signed  by  vir- 
tually every  important  intellectual  in  Mos- 
cow— and,  according  to  unimpeachable 
sources,  against  the  contrary  advice  of  Mik- 
hail Suslov,  the  Kremlin's  veteran  Ideologist. 

Suslov  argued  that  the  writers  should  be 
punished  only  by  political  means — such  as 
expulsion  from  the  writers'  union — as  Boris 
Pasternak  had  been,  because  of  "Doctor  Zhl- 
vago,"  in  1958. 

The  Sinyavsky-Daniel  trial  not  merely  be- 
gan the  process  of  disillusion  among  older 
loyal  liberals  and  young  writers,  but  created 
directly  a  revolutionary  heroine  of  qualities 
which  Western  propaganda  agencies  with  ill 
their  millions,  could  never  have  dreamed  of 
finding  and  building  up  synthetically. 

The  heroine  in  Daniel's  wife,  Larlssa,  who 
began  by  taking  the  notes  on  the  trial  of 
her  husband  and  Slnyavsky  which  were  sum- 
marized for  foreign  newsmen  at  the  time  and 
which   young  Glnsburg  then  put   together, 
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with  other  documents,  in  the  famous  "white 
book"  on  the  trial.  When  Larlssa  began  visit- 
ing her  husband  at  the  Potma  concentration 
camp  (often  trudging  10  miles  through  mud 
to  reach  it),  she  was  quick  to  report  mal- 
treatment of  Daniel  and  other  political  pris- 
oners, and  the  hunger  strikes  and  other  ac- 
tions they  had  undertaken  to  obtain  their 
legal  rights. 

MODEST  AND  GENTLE 

Larlssa  surprised  me  when  I  first  met  her 
outside  the  trial  of  Glnsburg  and  Galanskov. 
I  had  expected  an  embittered,  hard  person  of 
passionate  Intensity,  somewhat  in  the  mold 
of  Roea  Luxembourg  or  La  Passlonarl.  In- 
stead, Larlssa  proved  to  be  a  frail,  soft-spoken 
woman  of  unusual  gentleness,  modesty  and 
simplicity. 

A  Swedish  colleague  asked  her  why  she 
was  risking  trouble  for  herself  when  her  hus- 
band was  already  suffering  at  Potma.  Larlssa 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  uncomprehending, 
then  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  answered 
very  quietly:   "I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

Both  Larlssa  and  Pavel  Lltvlnov  (a  strong- 
er, bolder  person)  knew  they  were  certainly 
risking  their  Jobs,  and  possibly  their  free- 
dom, in  issuing  their  famous  denunciation 
of  the  Glnsburg-Galanskov  "witch  trial." 
But  they  could  not  have  lived  with  them- 
selves had  they  remained  silent.  I  shall  never 
forget  Pavel  whispering  in  my  ear  Just  after 
the  convictions  were  announced,  reminding 
me  that  Galanskov  had  written  in  his  under- 
ground magazine  Phoenix  66:  "I  know  we 
shall  lose  the  first  battles,  but  I  am  equally 
sure  we  shall  ultimately  win  the  long  hard 
struggle  to  establish  democracy  In  Russia." 

KNEW    OF    RISKS 

Larlssa  and  Pavel  were  equally  aware  of 
the  personal  risk  when  they  went  out  on 
Red  Square  last  Aug.  25  to  demonstrate 
against  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  not  alone  in  recognizing  that  the  fate 
of  Czechoslovak  democratization  was  crucial 
for  the  destiny  of  Russia  itself.  Virtually  the 
entire  Moscow  Intellectual  community,  and 
even  some  Intourist  guides  and  Soviet  Jour- 
nalists, placed  huge  hopes  in  the  "Prague 
spring" — and  were  profoundly  distressed 
when  the  Kremlin  decided  to  crush  it. 

Yet  the  resistance  of  most  of  the  Intellec- 
tuals, Inured  to  fatalism  and  a  tragic  view 
of  life,  was  private  and  passive.  Many  re- 
fused to  sign  even  the  vaguest  statement  of 
approval  of  the  Krelimln's  act.  Yevtushenko 
sent  a  telegram  of  protest. 

Larlssa,  Pavel  and  a  half-dozen  selected 
friends  chose  actively  to  bear  witness.  For 
they  believe  profoundly  that  the  liberation 
of  the  Russian  people  from  despotism  must 
begin  with  the  self-liberation  of  individuals 
from  the  oppressive  fear  through  which  Sta- 
liu  held  Russia  in  thrall  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  By  setting  examples  of  personal 
courage  as  well  as  integrity,  the  new  revolu- 
tionaries expect,  as  did  their  forebears  a 
century  ago,  to  Inspire  or  to  shame  others 
Into  stepping  forward — and  they  have. 

Larlssa,  Pavel,  Gen.  Pyotr  Grigorenko  and 
their  comrades  are  determined,  by  all  legal 
non-violent  means,  personally  to  confront 
and  expose  the  contradictions  of  the  Brez- 
hnev regime.  All  their  activities  have  been 
designed  to  dramatize  the  contrast  between 
the  letter  of  Soviet  law  and  the  arbitrary, 
unscrupulous  reality  of  KOB-MVD  practice, 
between  the  promises  of  de-Stallnlzation 
made  at  the  1956  and  1961  Party  congresses 
and  a  Kremlin  policy  striving  plainly  since 
the  winter  of  1965-66  toward  re-Stalinlza- 
tion. 

The  rebels'  strategy  of  peaceful  confronta- 
tion  Is  aimed  only  secondarily  at  wcrld  pub- 
lic opinion  generally,  or  at  foreign  Commu- 
nist ParUes  in  particular  (although  it  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  Italian  and  French 
Parties).  The  more  important  aim  is  to  stir 
the  consciences  of  Soviet  citizens — even  if 
this  must  perforcs  be  accomplished  mainly 


through  the  reports  of  Western  newsmen  in 
Moscow,  beamed  back  to  Russia  by  foreign 
radio. 

The  expulsion  of  two  Western  correspond- 
ents In  the  past  eight  months,  and  the  con- 
tinuing harassment  of  others,  stems  largely 
from  the  fact  that  we  had  been  reporting  the 
protests  and  demonstrations  of  democrats 
whom  the  regime  likes  to  represent  as  "com- 
mon criminals"  and  "psychopaths."  Believ- 
ers in  older  creeds  would  consider  many  of 
these  people,  and  notably  Larlssa  Daniel,  to 
be  saints.  They  are  certainly  the  finest,  brav- 
est people  I  met  in  Russia. 

In  their  struggle  against  unequal  odds,  a 
struggle  to  maintain  personal  integrity  as 
well  as  to  confront  the  regime's  contradic- 
tions, the  new  revolutionaries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  challenge  even  the  meanest  abuse 
of  Soviet  laws  and  regulations.  Yull  Daniel, 
in  his  more  than  three  years  at  the  Potma 
camp,  has  led  one  protest  and  hunger  strike 
after  another  against  illegal  ill-treatment  of 
fellow  prisoners,  denial  of  guaranteed  jtlsit- 
Ing  privileges.  Interference  with  the  prison- 
ers' mall,  diminution  of  food  rations,  and 
other  infringements  of  official  regulations. 

GINSBURG'S    HUNGER    STRIKE 

Other  political  prisoners,  condemned  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  In  the  secret  trials  of 
the  past  two  years,  have  Joined  him  in  these 
efforts — €ind  made  their  protest*  known, 
through  friends  still  at  liberty,  to  the  United 
Nations,  Western  Communist  Parties  and  the 
world  press. 

Alex  Glnsburg,  also  at  Potma.  began  aper- 
sonal  hunger  strike  last  May  16  in  protest 
against  the  authorities'  persistent  refusal 
officially  to  register  his  common-law  mar- 
riage— and  thus  permit  the  woman  he  loved 
to  visit  him  once  a  month,  as  wives  and  hus- 
bands, ctilldren  and  parents  are  authorized 
to  do  by  Soviet  law. 

Larlssa  Daniel,  sentenced  to  Siberian  exile, 
has  made  no  protests.  But  friends  who  went 
to  visit  her  in  May  were  shocked  by  her  silent 
martyrdom,  and  impressed  by  her  fierce  In- 
sistence on  maintaining  her  dignity. 

Larlssa,  who  had  already  spent  months  in 
Moscow's  historic  Lefortovo  Prison,  arrived 
last  Dec.  31  at  a  little  settlement  of  1500 
people  called  Chuna,  which  had  arisen  a 
decade  ago  on  the  site  of  a  forced-labor  camp 
dismantled  under  Khrushchev.  Chuna  Is 
some  150  miles  west  of  Bratsk,  location  of  the 
great  hydroelectric  jwwer  station 

When  Larlssa  arrived  after  the  slow,  hard 
Journey  across  Siberia,  there  was  no  place 
for  her  to  stay.  She  was  put  up  the  first  two 
nights  in  the  unheated  MVD  prison.  The 
temperature  then  was  50  degrees  below  zero 
cenUgrade  (68  degrees  below  zero  fahren- 
helt). 

LIFE    IN    EXILE 

In  exile,  which  Is  a  milder  form  of  punish- 
ment than  forced  labor,  the  only  legal  re- 
striction on  the  prisoner  is  on  movement 
outside  the  designated  area. 

In  benighted  Czarlst  days.  Lenin  hunted, 
fished  and  wrote  his  most  serious  books  in 
exile  at  Shushenskoe  in  Siberia.  Trotsky, 
Stalin  and  other  revolutionaries  also  found 
exile  a  not  altogether  unpleasant  experi- 
ence— and  many  of  them  managed  to  escape 
some  several  times. 

Exiles  today  are  obliged  to  find  work  with 
the  help  of  the  authorities — and  some  have 
obtained  more  or  less  dignified  employment. 
Pavel  Lltvlnov.  a  physicist  by  profession,  has 
been  working  as  an  electrician  in  a  coal  mine 
In  the  Chita  region.  Friends  say  Pavel,  who 
is  31  and  physically  strong,  does  not  mind 
the  work  and  is  greatly  respected  by  the 
miners,  for  he  is  the  first  "political"  they 
have  ever  met. 

Larlssa,  however,  is  a  translator  (English, 
French,  Polish,  Czech)  and  there  Me  no 
publishing  houses  In  Chuna.  Teaching 
school  has  been  prohibited  to  exiles,  (since 
Czarlst  times)  for  fear  that  they  might  "In- 
fect the  younger  generation."  So  the  MVD 


gave  Larlssa  a  Job  as  an  apprentice  Joiner 
in  a  timber  factory.  Her  actual  work  was 
hauling  lumber,  six,  seven  and  eight  feet 
long,  from  the  yard  outdoors  into  the  fac- 
tory. The  timber,  wet  from  the  snow  out- 
side, was  twice  as  heavy. 

larissa's  problems 

Larlssa  did  this  work  for  four  months, 
from  January  to  April,  and  then  could  not 
go  on.  She  had  developed  severe  gastritis, 
and  a  reciirrence  of  old  liver  troubles.  She 
was  losing  weight  rapidly.  The  local  doctor 
told  her:  "You  cannot  go  on  with  this  work. 
It  will  kill  you."  She  went  to  the  local  MVD, 
reported  the  doctor's  diagnosis,  and  asked 
for  other  work. 

In  the  window  of  the  local  poet  office,  La- 
rlssa had  seen  a  notice  saying  that  a  post- 
man was  needed  for  mall  deliveries.  The 
mall  sacks  would  be  heavy,  Larlssa  thought, 
but  deliveries  would  be  only  twice  a  day  and 
the  work  would  be  easier  than  in  the  lum- 
ber yard.  Alternatively,  she  asked  for  a  Job 
Inside  the  timber  factory,  assembling  win- 
dow frames — which  was  not  easy,  but  would 
at  least  be  indoors,  where  there  was  heat- 
ing. The  local  MVD  turned  down  both  re- 
quests. 

When  her  friends  from  Moscow  came  to 
visit,  they  were  shocked  by  Larissa's  appear- 
ance and  begged  her  not  to  resiune  work  in 
the  lumber  yard.  They  offered  to  support  her 
In  exile,  Just  as  they  had  bought  the  small 
peasant  house  In  which  she  lives.  But  Larlssa 
is  a  woman  of  pride.  She  had  worked  and 
earned  her  own  keep  for  twenty  years,  and 
she  was  not  now — at  38 — going  to  change  her 
ways.  Besides,  without  work,  without  her 
husband  and  16-year  old  son  (whom  she  had 
ordered  to  stay  in  Moscow  and  continue  his 
studies) ,  life  would  be  unbearable.  There  was 
also  the  risk,  although  many  discounted  it, 
that  the  authorities  could  further  prosecute 
Larlssa  for  parasitism  or  unemployment. 
friends'  pleas  fail 

Larissa's  friends  returned  to  Moscow  and 
sought  an  appointment  at  the  central  Min- 
istry for  Internal  Affairs.  They  reminded 
MVD  officials  that  she  was  competent  in  four 
languages,  and  requested  permission  for 
translation  work  to  be  sent  out  to  her  from 
Moscow.  t 

MVD  officials  took  a  typically  Soviet  am- 
biguous position.  They  said :  "If  you  can  find 
publishing  houses  in  Moscow  which  are  will- 
ing to  sign  a  labor  contract  with  her,  then 
we  would  make  no  formal  objection." 

Friends  and  relatives  tried  for  a  month  to 
find  a  publishing  house  willing  to  consider 
concluding  an  agreement  with  a  political 
exile  to  do  translations  i  as  Lenin  and  his  wife 
had  translated  works  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  for  St.  Petersburg  publishers ) .  No  Mos- 
cow publisher  dared.  In  May  1969.  give  work 
to  Larlssa  Daniel. 

For  the  neo-Stallnist  "vigilance"  campaign 
in  the  press  and  culture  had  made  even 
mild  dissent  In  official  media  well  nigh  Im- 
possible. The  campaign  to  "rehabilitate" 
Stalin  was  gathering  force.  His  former  vic- 
tims, and  the  dedicated  opponents  of  his 
dreadful  heritage,  responded  by  creating  a 
remarkable  underground  press  of  their  own. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

June  17,  19691 
New  Ideas  Circulated  in  Secrecy 
( By  Anatole  Shub) 
At  the  Stalin  shrine  In  his  mountain  birth- 
place  at   Gori.   Soviet   Georgia,   a   venerable 
guide  told  me  in  April.  1968.  there  had  been 
186,000  visitors  the  year  before,  mainly  of- 
ficial  delegations.  However,  she  announced 
cheerfully,  "we  expect  many  more"  in  the 
future. 

The  official  Soviet  press  has  certainly  been 
doing  its  best  to  help  business  at  the  late 
dictator's  shrine.  From  pop  weeklies  like 
Ogonyok  to  elite  Party   manuals   like  Agi- 
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tator,  the  official  media  have  been  active 
(particularly  during  1969)  In  "restoring  Sta- 
lin's place"  aa  an  outstanding  military  strat- 
egist, economic  planner  and  friend  of  liter- 
ature. 

Victims  of  Stalin's  terror,  formally  "re- 
habilitated" under  Khrushchev,  have  been 
condemned  anew,  while  even  supporters  of 
the  notorious  geneticist,  Troflm  Lysenlco, 
have  again  received  official  encouragement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "new  wave"  writers 
of  the  Khrushchev  period  have  been  under 
unceasing  pressure — and  not  merely  the  con- 
scious de-Stallnizers  like  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn. 

Andrei  Voznesensky,  by  nature  no  more 
political  a  poet  than  e.  e.  cummings,  has  not 
had  a  book  published  In  three  years  and 
has  been  prohibited  from  traveling  to  the 
West  for  two  years. 

Bulat  Okudzhava.  whose  sorrowful  ballads 
would  probably  sell  millions  of  records  if  the 
BIremlin  permitted  even  one.  has  put  poetry 
and  music  aside  and  is  writing  a  novel  on 
the  JJecembrlst  rebels  of  1826.  The  novel  is 
surely  destined  either  for  his  desk  drawer 
or  for  that  unique  Soviet  institution,  sam- 
izdat.  or  self-publishing,  in  which  perhaps 
three  carbon  typescripts  by  the  original  au- 
thor proliferate,  reader  by  reader.  Into  hun- 
dreds of  copies  passed  from  friend  to  friend. 

Samlzdat  has  become  Indispensable  to 
thinking  Soviet  citizens  as  the  Kremlin  rul- 
ers have  tvu-ned  increasingly  obscurantist 
and  barred  access  to  outside  sources  of  in- 
formation. They  have  restricted  travel  abroad, 
cut  back  cultural  exchange  programs,  pro- 
moted suspicion  of  foreign  tourists,  and, 
upon  Invading  Czechoslovakia,  resumed  Jam- 
ming of  foreign  broadcasts. 

Thus,  samlzdat,  with  its  crowded  onion- 
skin pages,  has  come  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  free  press.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  content  of  samlzdat  publications  has 
been  shifting  radically  from  cultural  to  pure- 
ly political  themes — from  banned  literary 
works  to  protest  manifestos  and  translations 
of  foreign  anti-Communist  classics. 

A  remarkable  samlzdat  effort  was  the 
"Chronicle  of  Human  Rights  Year  In  the 
Soviet  Union,"  compooed  and  distributed  as 
the  repression  gathered  force  in  1968  and 
early  1969.  The  "publishers"  and  "reporters" 
of  its  six  fat  Issues  managed  to  assemble 
data  and  texts  on  arrests,  searches.  Party 
sanctions,  trials,  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions In  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Gorki,  Pskov, 
Kiev.  Kharkov,  Lvov,  Riga  Tallnn  Dubno. 
Obninsk,  Novosibirsk,  and  the  Potma  con- 
centration camp. 

The  pages  of  this  chronicle,  along  with 
other  samlzdat  texts,  disclose  not  only  the 
extent  of  the  current  "vigilance"  campaign 
but  also  the  character  of  the  Soviet  citizens 
and  groups  waging  silent,  passive  or  active 
resistance  to  it. 

MAMT    WITH    REASONS 

The  protects  of  some  groups  come  as  no 
surprise — the  strongly-knit  Evangelical  Bap- 
tists, the  Ukrainian  and  Baltic  Intellectuals 
resisting  Russlflcatlon,  Jews  reacting  against 
official  "antl-Zlonism,"  Tatars  struggling  to 
regain  their  Crimean  homeland,  writers  de- 
fending their  comrades  Sinyavsky,  Daniel 
and  Solzhenitsyn,  the  millions  of  former  vic- 
tims of  Stalinism  and  their  families. 

Some  of  the  episodes  recently  reported  to 
samlzdat  publishers  have  been  sensational. 
If  difficult  to  verify. 

Prom  Novosibirsk  came  word  that  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  25,  1968,  slogans  condemning 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  public  buildings  In  Akadem- 
gorodok,  the  "Academic  Village"  In  which 
thousands  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  bril- 
liant scientists  are  concentrated.  (It  Is  in- 
disputable that  the  Kremlin  was  unable  to 
persuade  more  than  a  handful  of  aging  sci- 
entists anywhere  publicly  to  approve  the 
Invasion.) 

From  Riga  last  winter  came  an  even  more 


disturbing  report.  Yoimg  lAtvian  national- 
ists, it  was  said,  had  raided  a  town  police 
station  and  seized  several  dozen  machine 
guns. 

"Even  if  the  claims  of  the  raid  are  exag- 
gerated," one  Moscow  dissident  commented, 
"it  is  interesting  that  they  have  Issued  auto- 
matic weapons  to  the  civil  police."  (Only 
picked  KGB  security  troops  and  army  sol- 
diers in  their  garrisons  have  had  them 
before.) 

Yet,  apart  from  the  obvious  opposition 
groups  and  the  occasional  sensational  epi- 
sode, three  things  stand  out  about  the  Soviet 
resistance  or  civil  liberties  movement. 

RKBELS  ABE  TOUNC 

There  is,  first,  the  relative  youth  of  the 
active  rebels.  With  some  prominent  excep- 
tions, most  of  those  seized  or  prosecuted  In 
recent  years  have  been  under  30.  A  high  pro- 
portion have  been  university  students,  and 
among  the  messages  of  approval  received  by 
Pavei  Lltvlnov  and  Larlssa  Daniel,  after  they 
had  condemned  the  January  1968  "witch 
trial,"  there  was  even  a  letter  from  34  grade- 
school  children. 

Second,  there  is  evidence  of  an  unusual 
solidarity  among  the  rebels  of  varioxis  kinds 
in  different  parts  of  the  vast  Soviet  Union, 
and  between  the  active  rebels  and  more 
cautious,  "respectable"  members  of  the 
Soviet  scientific  and  cultural  community. 

For  example,  a  Moscow  samlzdat  publica- 
tion recently  reported  the  sympathetic  cri- 
tique by  a  group  of  Estonian  engineers  on 
academician  Andrei  Sakharov's  1968  blue- 
print for  coexistence,  which  they  thought 
underemphaslzed  moral  and  religious  needs. 
There  are  numerous  other  examples,  such  as 
the  appeal  by  99  Moscow  mathematicians, 
including  a  dozen  Lenin  Prize  VTlnners,  on 
behalf  of  their  persecuted  scientific  col- 
league, Alexander  Yessenin-Volpin  (son  of 
the  great  poet  Sergei  Yessenln) . 

Third — and  most  Intrlgrulng — is  the  degree 
to  which  both  active  opposition  and  doubt 
have  already  begun  to  penetrate  what  Com- 
munists call  the  "organs" — the  agencies  of 
repression  such  as  the  KGB,  the  MVD,  the 
army  and  the  "special"  branches  of  the 
Party  machine.  The  rollcall  of  rebels  arrested, 
prosecuted  or  dismissed  from  their  posts  in- 
cludes not  only  army  officers  and  local  Com- 
munist Party  and  youth  officials,  but  former 
KGB  Investigators  and  the  sons  of  serving 
KGB  officers. 

On  lower  levels,  the  doubts  of  many  secu- 
rity agents  about  their  activities  are  only  too 
plain.  They  have  been  expressed  in  numerous 
dialogues  with  dissidents,  some  of  which  I 
have  personally  over-heard.  Having  seen  the 
pendulum  swing  from  Stalinism  to  de- 
Stallnlzatlon  and  back  to  re-Stalinlzatlon, 
beset  by  conflicting  demands  for  "vigilance" 
and  'socialist  legality."  the  KGB  cadres  are 
painfully  aware  that  with  each  change  at  the 
top,  medium-rank  and  lower  officials  have 
been  made  the  scapegoats,  while  many  Stalin 
intimates  among  the  "big  bosses"  have 
emerged  unscathed. 

At  higher  levels,  the  situation  is  even  more 
ambiguous.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
suspect  that  top  Intelligence  and  security 
officials — probably  In  the  KGB,  and  MVD, 
but  perhaps  also  In  the  GRU  (military  intel- 
ligence) and  "special"  department  of  the 
Party  Secretariat — may  be  protecting  and 
abetting  oppositional  movements,  under  the 
classic  guise  of  Infiltrating  and  "controlling" 
them. 

WEST    GETS    PROTEST 

The  uninterrupted  flow  of  samlzdat  manu- 
scripts to  the  West  (and  thereby  back  to 
Russia  by  foreign  radio)  is  a  history  in  it- 
self. Some  of  the  pages  of  that  history  are 
perfectly  straightforward,  as  when  Russian 
democrats  pass  their  protest  petitions  to 
Western  newsmen  outside  courthouses. 

But  there  have  been  numerous  episodes, 
involving  collaboration  between  Soviet  and 
Western    Intelllgente    agents    and    Informal 


understandings  between  police  and  dissi- 
dents, which  seem  to  come  straight  out  of 
the  pages  of  Dostoyevsky  and  Conrad. 

Certainly,  many  top  KGB  and  GRU  officers 
know  better  than  to  believe  the  optimistic 
pap  presented  In  Pravda.  To  give  but  one 
first-hand  example:  the  very  day  before  my 
expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union,  one  veteran 
agent  complimented  me  on  recent  articles 
(officially  labeled  as  "slanderous")  and  de- 
clared that  the  present  leaders  were  "hope- 
less," that  the  situation  would  propably  get 
worse  for  10,  perhi^js  16  years  tmtil,  finally 
and  suddenly,  "It  will  all  be  swept  away." 

He  hoped  that,  with  the  urbanization 
and  domestication  of  Russia's  peasant 
masses,  the  revolution  would  come  without 
violence — as  in  Czechoslovakia  after  Novotiiy 
fell — but  feared  that  a  devastating  explosion 
was  at  least  as  probable. 

DOUBLE   GAME    HINTED 

There  are,  thus,  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Soviet  security  services  may  already  be 
engaged  in  the  same,  classic  double  game  rs 
the  notorious  Fourth  Department  of  tlie 
czarlst  Okhrana — which  led  to  police  Inform- 
ers assassinating  numerous  ministers  and, 
ultimately,  to  a  police-financed  demonstrn- 
tlon  which  set  off  the  revolution  of  1906. 

Awareness  of  these  complexities  may  well 
explain  the  gingerly  manner  In  which  the 
Politburo  has  approached  the  case  of  Lt. 
Ilyin,  the  army  officer  In  MVD  uniform  who 
tried  to  shoot  Brezhnev  inside  the  KGB- 
guarded  Kremlin  gates  last  Jan.  23. 

The  political  leaders'  dllenunas  are  mul- 
tiple and  tortuous.  Some  of  them  were  too 
deeply  Involved  wltlK  Stalin's  crimes  and 
blunders  to  permit  de-Stallnization  to  de- 
velop further,  as  Khrushchev  had  Intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  (notably  Podgorny. 
Polyansky  and  Shelepln)  were  themsehes 
too  closely  associated  with  Khrushchev— 
both  in  public  de-Stalinization  and  behind- 
the-scenes  patronage  struggles — to  pem;lt 
too  sharp  a  repudiation  of  the  men  and 
measures  of  1964-64.  This  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  Politiburo  Is  reproduced  a  thousand- 
fold in  Party,  police  and  propaganda  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

EX-PREMIERS   STTRVIVE 

The  broader  dilemma  goes  beyond  incil- 
vldual  ambitions.  It  involves  what  one  of 
Moscow's  wisest  diplomats  calls  "the  Freud- 
ian blood  oath"  of  Stalin's  heirs:  "Having 
killed  the  father  (Stalin)  and  symbolically 
sacrificed  one  guilty  son  (Berla),  the  remain- 
ing sons,  to  Insure  mutual  s\irvlval,  vowed 
no  ftu-ther  bloodshed  among  one  another  ' 
The  physical  survival  of  four  former  Soviet 
Premiers — Molotov,  Malenkov,  Bulganln  and 
Khrushchev — would  siipport  this  analysis. 

Every  Soviet  Communist  knows  that  the 
blood  purges  of  the  1930s — which  claimed 
more  than  700.000  Party  members  and  more 
than  1000  delegates  to  the  1934  Party  Con- 
gress— began  with  Stalin's  demands  :or 
physical  reprisals  against  a  few  minor  op- 
positionists inside  the  party.  Their  opposi- 
tion had,  in  turn,  been  stimulated  by  the 
harsh  repressions  of  the  security  police  and 
Stalin's  Party  agents  in  collectivizing  agri- 
culture. Once  the  terror  machine  started 
rolling.  It  spared  neither  Party  cadres  nor 
Politburo  members. 

Thus  a  return  to  the  mass  murders  of  the 
Stalin  era  is  probably  unthinkable  to  nearly 
all  (if  not  necessarily  all)  the  high  Party, 
police  and  army  leaders.  Knowing  this.  Soviet 
dissidents  have  been  willing  to  take  risks  and 
broaden  their  activities  In  the  climate  of 
what  true  Stalinists  consider  "half-meas- 
ures." 

TOP    GROWS    OLDER 

At  the  same  time,  the  self-preservation  !n 
high  office  of  the  "Class  of  1962,"  can  soon 
lead  to  collective  senescence  at  the  top.  It 
has  prevented  a  rejuvenation  of  the  Party, 
police  and  army  machines  themselves.  The 
aging  Kremlin  rulers  can  hardly  appeal  to 
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potentially  unruly  youthful  masses  for  "ac- 
tion from  below,"  in  the  manner  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  Cultural  Revolution.  They  lack  the 
naturally  authoritative  personality  who 
might  stably  preside  over  radical  reforms 
•  from  above,"  as  Marshal  Tito  has  done  in 
Yugoslavia. 

In  graver  crises,  decisive  Russian  rulers  In 
living  memory  have  combined  political  re- 
pression with  far-reaching  economic  conces- 
sions. This  was  the  policy  of  the  last  capable 
czarlst  Premier  Fyodor  Stolypln,  before  he 
was  murdered  by  a  double  agent  and  Ras- 
putin's inept  creatures  took  over.  Similarly  In 
1921  Lenin,  while  suppressing  political  dls- 
sidence  Inaugurated  the  liberal  NEP  or  New 
Economic  Policy,  which  brought  seven  pros- 
perous years  to  which  older  Soviet  citizens 
still  look  back  as  a  golden  age. 

However,  the  present  Kremlin  rulers  have 
failed  to  make  the  serious  economic  reforms 
which  their  advent  seemed  to  herald.  The 
Soviet  economic  mess  is  the  fertile  soil 
nurturing  the  seeds  of  revolution. 

(Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   June 
18.  1968] 
Soviet  Shops:  Vodka.  No  Meat 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 
The  morning  before  the  Soviet  May  Day 
weekend,  with  Moscow  shops  about  to  close 
down  for  four  days,  several  hundred  Russian 
housewives  and  husbands  determinedly  cltis- 
tered  around  a  counter  at  the  showplace  "su- 
permarket" on  glass-fronted  Kalinin  Pros- 
pect. Weary  sales  girls  Ignored  them. 

"Tovarishchl,"  a  woman's  voice  blared  over 
the  public  address  systems.  "There  is  no  more 
chicken.  No  more  chicken.  I  repeat,  there  is 
no  more  chicken,  comrades." 

The  crowd  Just  stood  there — some  probably 
because  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  others 
perhaps  because  they  thought  the  announce- 
ment was  a  trick. 

The  same  morning.  In  the  Valuta  Qastro- 
nom.  or  Dollar  Grocery,  for  foreigners  and 
others  possessing  hard  currency,  there  was 
no  meat  at  all.  They  had  also  run  out  of  eggs. 
"What  are  we  supposed  to  do  all  the  week- 
end?" A  Western  housewife  asked.  "There's 
plenty  of  vodka,"  a  dour  salesman  replied. 

That  afternoon,  we  walked  along  Kutzov- 
.skv  Prospect  near  the  apartment  house  in 
which  Premier  Kosygln,  the  lifelong  con- 
sumer goods  specialist  and  reputed  economic 
reformer,  is  said  to  live.  We  stopped  at  a  large 
brightly  colored  stand,  glass  fronted  and 
roofed  with  corrugated  metal  which  pro- 
claimed in  cheerful  lettering:  "Fruits  and 
vegetables." 

There  were  some  small  apples  and  fresh 
carrots.  The  rest  of  the  stand  was  occupied 
bv  canned  foods,  most  of  them  from  Bulgaria 
and  other  Soviet  satellite  states.  (The  satel- 
lites export  mostly  low-quality  produce  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  rest  goes  West  because, 
as  a  Bulgarian  tomato  picker  once  put  it, 
•The  Germans  pay  us,  the  Russians  don't") . 
A  pint  can  of  cooked  pears  from  Hungary, 
which  had  to  be  recooked  to  be  edible,  cost 
1.05  rubles.  The  average  Soviet  wage  is  less 
than  30  rubles  a  week — worth  $33  at  the  offi- 
cial rate  of  exchange,  but  closer  to  $7  Judg- 
ing both  from  currency  speculators  and  the 
difference  in  consumer  prices  between  the 
Valuta  shops  and  normal  Soviet  shops.  Fresh 
tomatoes  last  winter  cost  five  rubles  a  pound, 
V  hen  available,  at  the  collective-farm  mar- 
kets. 

Yet  the  trouble  last  May  Day  In  Moscow 
where  the  Soviet  ruling  class  is  concentrated. 
was  not  lack  of  money.  There  was  Just  noth- 
ing to  buy.  A  Soviet  acquaintance  was  quick 
!o  explain  the  "temporary"  shortages.  "It's 
"lily  because  all  the  out-ot-towners  are 
thronging  Into  Moscow  for  food,"  she  said. 

Three  weeks  later,  apart  from  the  Dollar 
Shop  (and,  probably,  the  special  stores  for 
high  party,  KGB  and  army  chiefs) ,  there  was 
still  virtually  no  meat  in  Moscow.  Politburo 
ngricultural  specialist  Dmitri  Polyansky  and 


other  Party  leaders  had  meanwhile  been  tour- 
ing collective  farms  and  canneries,  urging 
another  "storm"  campaign  to  Increase  food 
production. 

"Moral"  rather  than  "material"  Incentives 
were  offered — incentives  like  the  great  all- 
Union  "Subbotnlk,"  or  voluntary  Saturday, 
last  April  in  which  the  whole  country  worked 
a  day  without  any  wages,  out  of  sheer,  "spon- 
taneous" love  of  the  Communist  system. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  press, 
radio  and  television  were  exalting  the  glories 
of  two  rockets.  Venus-5  and  Venus-6,  which 
(although  the  press  did  not  say  so)  were 
repeating  the  achievements  of  other  VeniM 
shots  years  ago.  The  new  Venus  rockets  were 
timed  to  compete  with  Apollo  10.  which  was 
signaling  the  Impending  American  victory 
in  the  race  to  the  moon — a  race  to  which 
Kremlin  blusterers  challenged  the  United 
States  in  1967.  but  which  Soviet  Journalists 
were  Instructed  to  forget  more  than  three 
years  ago. 

Outside  our  kitchen  window,  meanwhile, 
desultory  construction  gangs,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  had  been  working — on  and  off — 
on  a  cooperative  apartment  house  for  two 
years,  seemed  nsarly  about  to  complete  the 
exterior  of  the  ground  floor. 

Nearly  five  years  after  the  advent  of  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosyglii,  the  Soviet  economy  remains 
an  incredible  mess,  which  is  only  partly  con- 
cealed by  Venus  shots  and  similar  bluffs 
which  often  take  in  even  the  most  skeptical 
observers. 

DIFFERENCE    SINCE    1963 

In  September  1963,  at  earthquake-shattered 
Skopje  in  Yugoslavia.  I  was  impressed  by 
two  huge  crane-Uke  machines,  guarded  by 
Soviet  soldiers,  which  Khrushchev  had  "per- 
sonally" donated  to  help  demolish  the 
rubble. 

Four  years  later  In  Uzbekistan,  I  watched 
official  films  of  the  1966  Tashkent  earthquake 
and  demolition  effort.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
towering  cranes  so  impressively  dispensed  to 
Skopje  was  to  be  seen.  Nor  were  there  any 
bulldozers.  Instead,  ruined  buildings  were 
being  demolished  by  army  tanks. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  moderately  Impressed 
by  the  exteriors  of  the  new  apartment  houses 
(we  were  not  permitted  to  go  Inside) — until 
an  elderly  woman  passing  our  official  party 
shouted,  "Why  don't  they  tell  you  there  are 
no  lights  at  night?" 

publicitt  tea  bags 

In  Tbilisi  in  April  1968.  the  director  of  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  major  tea  factories 
showed  us  some  sample  tea  bags.  Asked  where 
such  tea  bags  might  be  bought  In  Moscow, 
he  admitted  they  were  "Just  for  publicity." 

He  also  providly  noted  that  tea  consump- 
tion in  Russia  had  Increased  from  50.000  to 
65.000  tons  since  the  revolution.  Reminded 
that  the  Soviet  population  had  meanwhile 
doubled,  so  that  by  his  own  figures  the  aver- 
age Russian  was  drinking  less  tea  than  In 
1913.  this  technocrat  lamely  avowed  that  this 
was  because  of  a  mass  switch  to  coffee.  No- 
body who  has  read  the  food  scenes  in  pre- 
revolutlonary  literature,  or  tried  the  coffee 
in  a  typical  Soviet  Stolovoya  (cafeteria) 
would  believe  that. 

It  is  pathetically  easy  for  foreigners,  solely 
on  guided  showplace  tours,  to  assemble  doz- 
ens of  such  experiences,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
Soviet  economy.  Resident  foreigners  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  privileged  Valuta  stores  annually 
Import  several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
consumer  necessities  from  Copenhagen,  Hel- 
sinki and  elsewhere. 

For  the  tourist,  there  is  still  practically 
nothing  Russian  worth  buying  except  the  tra- 
ditional vodka,  caviar  (unavailable  for  rubles, 
prices  recently  doubled)  and  furs  (pelts 
only — Soviet  Socialism  cannot  make  a  decent 
coat). 

SOME   IMPROVEMENT 

It  is  customary  and  polite  for  foreigners  to 
report  that,  "at  least."  Soviet  living  condi- 


tions have  improved — and  indeed  they  have 
since  the  famine  winter  of  1946-47  when 
Muscovites  ate  cardboard  while  dogs  and  cats 
disappeared  from  the  streets. 

The  Improvement  has  been  minimal,  how- 
ever, compared  with  equally  war-ravaged 
West  Germany,  or  even  Yugoslavia.  Before 
the  "Great  October  Socialist  Revolution," 
however,  admittedly  backward  Russia  fed  half 
of  Europe,  Faberge  in  St.  Petersburg  was 
world  famous,  and  as  Svetlana  Alllluyeva 
quietly  noted  her  father  met  her  mother  In 
1917  in  her  worker-revolutionary  grandfath- 
er's seven-room  apartment.  Russians  also 
used  to  be  a  tall  people,  like  the  Swedes  and 
Montenegrins,  before  Communists  began 
their  agricultural  experiments. 

The  Soviet  living  standard  is  no  laughing 
matter  for  Soviet  citizens,  who  must  live 
with  the  reality  behind  the  bluff  contrived 
mainly  for  gullible  foreigners.  Of  all  their 
economic  troubles,  none  Is  so  depressing  and 
frustrating  as  the  housing  situation.  Stalin's 
heirs  have  in  fact  made  considerable  efforts, 
compared  with  those  of  their  master. 

HOUSING    PLANS    LAC 

Yet.  on  the  most  optimistic  projection  of 
Soviet  plans,  the  housing  space  per  person  in 
1990  will  still  be  less  than  that  available  to 
the  Imperial  subject  of  1909.  It  should  be 
added  that  Soviet  housing  plans  have  not 
been  fulfilled  for  14  consecutive  years. 

A  majority  of  Russian  city  dwellers  still 
lack  even  cold  running  water,  while  less  than 
a  third  of  urban  dwellings  contain  a  bath  or 
shower.  (This  explains  why,  as  my  wife  ob- 
served, the  girl  who  stands  out  in  a  restau- 
rant or  theater  audience  is  Invariably  the  one 
who  has  recently  washed  her  hair. ) 

The  permanent  housing  crisis  has  drasti- 
cally lowered  the  birth  rate  in  Soviet  cities — 
mainly  through  abstinence  or  frequent  abor- 
tions (contraception  means  are  not  readily 
available) . 

On  the  farms,  meanwhile,  and  among  the 
Moslems  of  central  Asia,  the  policy  is  "let 
them  grow."  Two  results  are  that  nearly  half 
the  Soviet  population  (although  mainly  old 
people  and  women)  are  still  on  the  farms, 
while  before  very  long  a  majority  of  the  So- 
viet population  win  be  non-Russian. 

WOMEN    WORKERS 

Women  are  "guaranteed  the  right  to 
work"  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  since  Stalin's 
time  have  had  to  do  so  simply  to  make  ends 
meet.  They  are  still  working  as  hod  carriers, 
street  cleaners,  housepalnters.  In  heavy  and 
light  Industry  as  well  as  the  professions. 

After  finishing  their  work,  they  must  face 
^he  chaos  of  shopping,  although  one  reason 
for  low  Soviet  labor  productivity  is  that 
many  men  as  well  as  women,  particularly  ln~ 
office  Jobs,  shop  on  company  time.  There 
would  not  be  time  enough  otherwise. 

Educated  young  women,  who  despite  the 
hardship  of  Soviet  life,  insist  on  the  experi- 
ence of  motherhood,  often  tend  to  regret  It 
during  the  baby's  first  few  squalling  years. 

The  babushkas  (grandmothers)  who  en- 
abled Soviet  mothers  to  swell  Stelln's  labor 
force  are  dying  out.  Nurseries  are  neither  so 
easy  to  enter  nor  so  beloved  by  Soviet  parents 
as  official  myth  maintains.  Household  help 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  diaper  service  a  Utopian 
dream.  A  hungry  Infant's  midnight  wall  to- 
tally upsets  the  delicate  emotional  balance 
In  a  crowded  apartment  already  shared  by 
two  generations,  or  with  complete  strangers. 

Small  wonder  that  in  such  conditions,  as 
Yevtushenko  has  Just  observed  in  Novy  Mir 
(talking  about  "Spain,"  of  course) : 

"People  are  so  tired,  so  strained. 
They  vent  their  spleen  on  trifles. 
Becoming  each  other's  hangman. 
Forgetting  who  the  real  hangmen  arc." 

Yet  the  "sullen  faces,"  the  "dead  souls" 
of  the  Soviet  masses  are  not  all  that  different 
from  the  faces  I  saw  in  Czechoslovakia  In 
1963,  when  Novotny  had  reduced  them  to 
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near-Soviet  conditions.  The  same  Czech  and 
Slovak  faces  came  glowirgly  alive  in  the  rev- 
olutionary spring  of  1968,  when  even  com- 
munists came  to  realize  that  economic  re- 
form Is  Impossible  without  major  political 
change. 

(From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 
June  19.  1969] 

Was  M«CHDn  StOi.ks  Sovixt  Econoict 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 
Ten  years  ago,  Russia's  greatest  mathe- 
matical economist,  Leonid  Kantorovich,  ob- 
served that,  with  Russia's  natural  resources, 
efficient  management  would  raise  output 
anywhere  from  30  to  SO  per  cent. 

This  was  probably  deliberate  understate- 
ment: Russia  Is  fertile  and  rich  In  minerals 
and  Its  growth  rates  In  the  last  two  decades 
of  czarlsm  match  any  attained  under  Com- 
munism. 

In  September,  1967,  two  years  after  Brezh- 
nev and  Koeygln  had  made  impressive  prom- 
ises of  agricultural  and  industrial  reform,  a 
group  of  newsmen  was  allowed  to  meet 
briefly  with  Prof.  Kantorovich  at  his  Mathe- 
matical Institute  in  Akademgorodok.  outside 
Novosibirsk,  in  Siberia.  Patiently,  the  father 
of  Soviet  linear  programing  explained  the 
work  of  his  Institute  which,  he  noted  care- 
fully," was  not  directly  Ued  to  the  economy. 

His  Institute,  Kantorovich  disclosed,  did 
work  out  "theoretically"  optimal  plans  for 
the  economy.  However,  he  admitted,  actual 
economic  plans  were  "not  always"  based  on 
such  "theoretical "  models.  The  economists' 
recommendations  often  ran  into  "local  In- 
terests." 

Kantorovich  and  his  team  had  also  ana- 
lyzed the  price  structure.  Their  findings,  he 
said,  had  been  "taken  into  account"  before 
the  prloe  revisions  of  July  1,  1967. 

Asked  whether  the  new  prices  "reflected" 
the  Institute's  findings,  the  tactful  profes- 
sor hesitated,  then  replied:  "Let  us  say  that 
they  approach  the  best  theoretical  plans." 
In  other  words,  the  scientists  knew  what  to 
do,  but  the  politicians  were  still  far  from 
doing  it. 

The  next  day,  a  young  Siberian  electrical 
engineer  partly  explained  why,  when  it  came 
to  the  Industrial  reform,  we  should  "not 
take  so  seriously  what  Is  In  the  newspapers. ' 
The  engineer  gave  two  examples.  The  first 
was  the  matter  of  direct  contacts  between 
enterprises,  a  "change"  of  which  Moscow 
press  agents  were  then  making  much. 

"Even  before  the  reform."  the  engineer 
said,  "the  enterprises  knew  each  other's 
problems  at  least  as  well  as  Oosplan  (the 
state  planning  commission ) .  It  would  have 
been  imptossible  to  operate  otherwise." 

His  second  example  was  the  highly  pub- 
licized reduction  in  the  nvunber  of  target 
figures  handed  down  by  Moscow  planners. 

"All  that  means,"  the  engineer  commented, 
"la  that  we  In  the  factories,  rather  than  they 
in  the  ministries,  do  the  arithmetic — but 
the  arithmetic  Itself  Is  pretty  much  the 
same." 

He  explained  that — with  90  per  cent  of  re- 
sources centrally  allocated,  price*  and  basic 
wage  scales  fixed,  and  taxes  and  various  other 
charges  coming  "off  the  top' — the  relatively 
fewer  figures  still  determined  nearly  all  the 
others  which  had  been  left  to  the  enterprises 
to  decide.  Some,  but  not  much,  extra  money 
would  be  available,  if  everyone  worked  more 
productively,  for  bonuses,  plant  Improvement 
and  workers'  housing. 

Such  modest  tinkering  with  mechanisms 
and  cost-accounting  methods  produced  fa- 
vorable results  In  the  early  Brezhnev-Kosy- 
gln  years,  for  reasons  that  were  largely  ex- 
traneous. Many  believed  that  the  changes 
announced  In  1965  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  full  extent  of  the  reform. 

Introduction  of  the  changes  coincided  with 
the  entry  of  the  postwar  generation  into  the 
labor  force.  Considerable  Western  machinery 
was  lmport«d.  on  favorable  credit.  In  the  cU- 
mate  of  political  detente.  And  the  temporary 


easing  of  Party  pressures  on  farms  not  only 
provided  workers  with  more  food,  but  indus- 
try with  more  raw  materials. 

However,  the  reform  produced  oeUy  one- 
ahot  results.  Industrial  growth  rates  began 
declining  early  in  1968  and  continue  to  de- 
cline, despite  massive  "moral  stimulation"  by 
the  Party  and  trade  unions — "voluntary" 
pledges  to  work  free  overtime,  "spontaneous" 
demands  to  speed  up  plan  fulfillment,  and 
the  like. 

VARM    CHANGKS 

Both  managers  and  workers  recognized 
that,  whenever  they  did  achieve  good  reexUts, 
the  Party  bosses  raised  their  norms  and  tar- 
gets In  customary  Stalinist  fashion.  Thus, 
the  "technocrats,"  Brezhnev,  Klrllenko,  Ko- 
sygln  and  Podgomy  have  now  landed  In  vir- 
tually the  same  rut  as  the  •hare-brained" 
Khrushchev  In  the  early  1960s. 

The  changes  in  agriculture  were  partly 
real,  to  a  larger  extent  promises,  to  a  great 
extent  pure  propaganda.  In  any  case,  what- 
ever the  Politburo's  collective  Intentions  may 
have-  been  in  1965,  Brezhnev's  record  grain 
harvest  of  1966  was,  politically  speaking,  as 
much  of  a  disaster  as  Khrushchev's  previous 
record  "virgin  land"  harvest  had  been  In  1958. 
It  encouraged  the  champions  of  Shablon,  or 
Party  dictation  of  the  planting  of  every  last 
poppy  seed,  to  believe  they  coiUd  resume 
commanding  and  exploiting  the  farmers  in 
the  same  old  way. 

Despite  warnings  by  Dmitri  Polyansky  and 
others  in  1967.  promises  of  new  fertilizer  and 
machinery  were  largely  ignored.  The  Im- 
proved "guaranteed"  farm-price  structure 
became  irrelevant  in  the  wake  of  Party  de- 
mands for  "voluntary"  over-fulfillment  and 
"socialist  competition." 

All  notions  of  liberalizing  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  Soviet  agriculture  were  shelved  In- 
definitely. Besides,  as  Shelepin's  followers 
gleeful  noted,  the  rash  abandonment  of 
Khrushchev's  pet  crop,  com,  produced  a  fod- 
der shortage.  The  hog  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union  began  declining  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  last  winter  the  early 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  other  livestock 
began. 

Yugoslav  and  other  East  European  econ- 
omists noted  at  the  time  that  the  limited 
changes  promised  by  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln 
were  doomed  from  the  start,  even  had  the 
promises  been  kept.  For  the  Soviet  economy 
fundamentally  remained  (in  the  words  of 
the  late  Polish  Communist.  Oskar  Lange) 
"a  suigenerls  war  economy."  in  which  all  re- 
sources are  administratively  marshaled  to 
maximize  military  strength,  political  repres- 
sion and  ambitious  foreign  policies. 

A  conservative  estimate  is  that  60  percent 
of  Soviet  industry  works  directly  for  the 
military.  (Such  estimates  are  imprecise  be- 
cause of  the  "two-track"  Soviet  price  struc- 
ture: thus,  a  ruble  is  worth  only  about  25 
cents  in  consumer  goods,  but  buys  $2.50 
worth  of  military  hardware.)  Armaments 
production  Is  only  part  of  the  economy's  ac- 
cent on  defense.  The  Soviet  army  maintains 
some  400,000  occupation  troops  in  Eastern 
Europe,  even  fewer  (before  the  recent 
buildup)  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Thus  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  2.5  million  Soviet 
soldiers  are  garrisoned  in  and  around  Soviet 
cities — often  in  the  same  barracks  as  the 
czarist  regiments  before  them,  and  for  the 
same  purposes. 

DRAINS   ON   ECONOMY 

The  cost  of  the  KGB  and  other  "organs" 
with  their  millions  of  informers  Is  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  but  it  Is  certainly  huge. 
The  vast  Soviet  propaganda  machine,  per- 
haps 90  percent  of  its  costs  subsidized,  is 
another  great  drain  on  the  economy.  Sub- 
version and  propaganda  abroad,  including 
direct  support  of  most  fraternal"  commu- 
nist Parties,  are  probably  as  costly  as  the 
better  publicized  Soviet  "foreign  aid" 
to  the  Vietnamese  Communists.  Arabs  and 
other  clients. 

The  strategic  bias  of  the  economy  has  also 


been  costly  In  other  ways.  Since  1950,  when 
Stalin  took  the  measure  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
Investment  has  been  frantic  In  Central  Asia 
Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Par  East.  Economic 
considerations  have  taken  second  place  :o 
the  political  objective  of  retaining,  settling 
and  fortifying  the  territories  seized  by  the 
czars  from  the  tottering  Chinese  Empire  and 
feeble  Moslem  emirates. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  ana 
Ukrainians  have  been  settled  in  Central  Asm. 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  Komsomol  "vol- 
unteers"  are  dispatched  annually  to  Siberia 
and  the  Par  East.  (Still,  more  leave  than 
stay. ) 

Tremendous  dams,  factories  and  mines 
have  been  opened  in  these  areas— in  defiance 
of  both  climate  and  cost — while  "historic" 
Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  have 
been  relatively  neglected.  More  efficient  Sovi- 
et peoples,  such  as  the  Armenians,  Estonians 
and  Latvians,  do  not  reap  special  rewards 
but  instead  pay  the  freight  for  heroic  dreams 
of  Asian  empire.  In  recent  years,  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  have  been  pressing  their  Ea.st 
European  satellites,  too,  to  help  pay  for  de- 
veloping Soviet  Asia. 

Still  another  hallmark  of  Russia's  unro- 
formed  war  economy  is  the  Stalinist  insist- 
ence on  autarchy,  or  complete  self-sufficiencv 
in  strategic  materials.  Although  Brezhnr'v 
and  Kosygln  have  been  shopping  for  Western 
consumer-goods  equipment,  foreign  trade  s 
fundamentally  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
plays  less  of  a  role  in  the  Soviet  economv 
today  than  in  1929— not  to  speak  of  Imperi  i 
Russia,  which  was  part  of  the  world  markrt. 

Dn,EMMAS    ILLUSTRATED 

In  a  excellent  new  study,  "Economic  Rp- 
form  in  the  Soviet  Union,"  a  British  special- 
ist, Michael  Ellman,  illustrates  the  dilemmHs 
to  which  Kremlin  "do  it  yourself"  policies 
lead: 

"For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  is  goii;^ 
ahead  with  the  development  of  copper  and 
nickel  mining  near  Norilsk— a  town  by  tlie 
Arctic  Ocean.  Because  of  the  inclement  cli- 
mate, both  buUdlng  and  labor  costs  are  verv 
high.  The  town  is  more  than  1000  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway,  and  the  ore  will  have  'o 
be  transported  either  by  air  or  in  shipping 
convoys  led  by  an  atomic-powered  icebreaker 
Clearly  the  nickel  and  copper  produced  ;n 
this  way  will  be  extremely  expensive. 

"The  economists  say,  leave  things  :o 
market  forces.  Then  the  Soviet  Union  will 
import  copper  from  Chile  and  export  manu- 
factured goods,  and  this  is  the  rational  thing 
to  do.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  a  major 
policy  of  the  Soviet  government  is  self-suffi- 
ciency in  nonferrous  metals  (basically  for 
miltaxy  reasons).  You  can't  simultaneous; v 
rely  on  market  forces  and  pursue  this  oblec- 
tive." 

Ellman  estimates  that  half  the  Soviet  n;  - 
tional  income  is  allocated  to  non-economic 
projects,  such  as  defense,  space  and  non- 
economic  investments.  Many  would  consider 
this  estimate  conservative.  In  any  event,  :o 
reform  such  an  economy,  mere  mechanisms 
of  the  classical  economic  type  are  clearly 
inadequate — "politics  must  take  conunand, ' 
to  use  Stalin's  phrase.  Both  the  Yugoslavs 
and  Czechoslovaks,  whose  economies  had 
never  been  so  deformed  as  that  of  Stalinists 
Russia,  discovered  in  their  turn  that  purelv 
economic  reform  was  a  pipedream  without 
basic  political  change — freedom  at  home, 
opening  to  the  world. 

In  Soviet  cities  In  Siberia,  the  Caucasus 
and  central  Asia  as  well  as  in  Russia  proper 
I  heard  officials,  factory  managers,  mayors 
and  economists  describe  their  recent  achieve- 
ments with  pride,  then  sigh  the  Identical  re- 
frain: "Of  course,  we  could  do  a  great  deal 
more  were  it  not  for  the  international  sit- 
uation." 

The  "International  situation"  Is  another 
name  for  a  Kremlin  foreign  policy  which, 
although  as  cautious  in  tactics  as  Stalin's  re- 
mains fundamentally  aggressive. 
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IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  June  20. 
1969] 
SovncTS  Sharpen  Struoolb  With  West 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 
When  Nlklta  Khrushchev  vUlted  the  United 
States  In   1959,   Soviet  news  media  devoted 
millions  of  words  and  hundreds  of  pictures 
to  reporting  his  voyage  and  his  Camp  David 
talks    with     President    Elsenhower,     whom 
Khrushchev  publicly  described  as  "a  man  of 
peace."  An  hour-long  color  film  on  Khru- 
shchev's trip  was  still  being  shown  In  Soviet 
movie  houses,  and  in  Soviet  cultural  centers 
abroad,  four  years  later. 

When  Alexl  Kosygln  went  to  Glassboro, 
N.J.,  to  meet  with  President  Johnson  in  1967. 
however,  the  Soviet  press  reported  the  meet- 
ing In  two-paragraph  items  on  Inside  pages. 
No  photographs  were  used,  and  there  was 
no  further  mention  of  the  Glassboro  talks 
once  they  had  ended. 

The  contrast  was  not  merely  a  measure 
of  Kosygln's  relatively  modest  place  In  the 
Soviet  power  hlerchy.  It  symbolized  the  basic 
change  In  poUcy  since  Khrushchev's  fall  in 
October  1964. 

The  name  of  the  old  policy,  which  provided 
the  title  for  the  official  collection  of  Khrush- 
chev's speech,  was  "Peaceful  Economic  Com- 
petition with  Capitalism."  The  name  of  the 
new  policy,  defined  In  numerous  Kremlin 
documents  since  1965,  Is  "Sharpening  the 
International  Class  Struggle."  It  is  a  basically 
hostile,  intransigent  policy,  limited  mainly 
by  the  Soviet  leaders'  respect  for  American 
nuclear  might  and  fear  of  Communist  China. 
While  Soviet  diplomats  In  Western  coun- 
tries constantly  "reassure"  their  Interlocutors 
that  Kremlin  actions  are  "defensive"  and 
"conservative,"  the  Soviet  press  directs  a 
dally  torrent  of  abuse  and  hatred  at  the 
Kremlin's  various  adversaries  and  critics.  It 
also  glorifies  the  very  "Irresponsible"  ele- 
ments— whether  Vleteong  terrorists,  Arab 
guerrillas  or  East  Berlin  Wall  Sentinels — 
whom  Russian  diplomats  abroad  seem  to  be 
"disavowing"  (although  nearly  always  In  pri- 
vate). 

Ironically,  the  new  Soviet  policies  have 
caused  greater  alarm  among  lifelong  Com- 
munists— whether  in  Bologna,  Belgrade, 
Bucharest  or  Peking — than  in  bourgeois 
chanceries.  One  reason  may  be  that  these 
Communists  know  Brezhnev,  Suslov,  Klrllen- 
ko and  Shelest  personally — and,  as  a  Yugo- 
slav Joked  recently,  '"To  know  them  Is  to 
suspect  them." 

However,  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned, 
the  problem  may  lie  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. As  a  shrewd  Western  observer  put  it 
last  fall,  ""We  are  handicapped  by  the  profes- 
sional and  emotional  vested  interest  which 
a  whole  generation  of  diplomats  and  opinion- 
makers  has  acquired  in  detente — Just  as  we 
were  crippled,  when  the  Russian  situation 
was  really  open  after  Stalin's  death,  by  a 
generation  of  cold-warriors." 

There  is  a  curious  symmetry  between  John 
Foster  Dulles's  frustration  of  Churchill's  bid 
for  a  summit  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1953, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson's  insistent  pursuit  of 
one  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia last  fall.  In  both  cases,  preconceived 
ideas  and  domestic  politics,  rather  than 
Soviet  reality,  were  decisive. 

Soviet  actions  since  October  1964,  in  fact, 
speak  more  clearly  even  than  the  aggressive 
"theoretical"  articles  recently  penned  by  Gen, 
Alexei  Yepishev,  Marshal  Matvel  Zakharov 
and  other  Kremlin  hawks,  who  speak  of 
World  War  III  with  virtual  relish. 

Khrushchev's  successors  moved  swiftly  to 
intensify  the  arms  race,  seeking  not  only 
'"first-strike"  nuclear  capability  but  the  ca- 
pacity to  intervene  in  limited  wars  by  land, 
sea  and  air.  They  accelerated  rocket  produc- 
tion, began  building  an  anti-missile  system, 
experimented  with  orbital  bombs,  raised  new 
units  of  fleet  marines  and  paratroopers, 
moved  an  expanded  Soviet  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  (last  summer)  mobilized 


army  reserves  for  a  series  of  maneuvers  In 
Eastern  Europe  which  has  yet  to  end. 

The  Soviet  leaders  rebuffed  Western  ap- 
peals to  discuss  mutual  troop  reductions  In 
Central  Europe,  which  would  be  easy  to  ob- 
serve and  therefore  enforce.  They  agreed 
cryptically  to  ""talk  about  talks"  on  limiting 
the  missile  race  after  16  months  of  American 
prompting  and  as  a  diplomatic  prelude  to  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  There  has  been 
no  sign  from  the  Kremlin  that  such  talks, 
which  could  last  years,  might  be  substan- 
tively productive. 

massive    VIETNAM    PROGRAM 

In  Vietnam,  which  Khrushchev  had  largely 
ignored,  his  successors  mounted  a  massive 
program  of  arms  aid,  estimated  at  $1  billion 
annually.  Kremlin  support  of  Hanoi's  cause 
was  partly  designed  to  undermine  the  pro- 
American  feelings  of  the  Soviet  population — 
a  design  abetted  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's recourse  to  bombing. 

However,  Soviet  intervention  in  Vietnam 
was  also  conceived  as  a  means  for  achieving 
"unity  of  action"  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  the  '"struggle  against  imperial- 
Ism."  Brezhnev,  Stislov,  Shelepln  and  Kosygln 
pursued  this  will  o'the  wisp  for  nearly  two 
years,  until  Mao  Tse-tung  finally  purged  his 
pro-Soviet  faction  by  means  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  Hanoi,  and 
propaganda  aimed  at  making  an  American 
disengagement  as  humiliating  as  possible, 
continued  long  after  Peking  had  advised 
Hanoi  to  "rely  on  its  own  forces." 

East  European  Communists  of  various 
shadings  have  long  believed  that  both  the 
extent  and  nature  of  possible  Soviet  Infiu- 
ence  on  Hanoi  have  been  grossly  misjudged 
by  Western  wishful  thinkers.  They  consider 
Brezhnev's  Influence  in  Vietnam  to  be  much 
less  than  that  exercised  by  Stalin  over  the 
Yugoslav,  Albanian  and  Greek  guerrilla 
movements  in  World  War  11,  which  was  very 
little.  Nor  is  Soviet  Influence,  such  as  It  Is, 
necessarily  benign.  When  President  Johnson 
announced  a  limited  bombing  halt  over  North 
Vietnam  In  April,  1968.  Soviet  media  at- 
tacked his  offer  of  negotiations  as  a  fraud  for 
three  days — until  Ho  Chl-Mlnh  surprised 
them  by  accepting  it. 

As  for  the  current  Vietnamese  peace  nego- 
tiations, a  growing  body  of  opinion  holds 
that.  Insofar  as  any  outside  power  might  af- 
fect the  outcome,  the  road  to  success  in 
Paris  lies  through  Peking — in  the  framework 
of  a  larger  accommodation  with  China.  This 
view  remains  to  be  tested  with  anywhere  the 
seriousness  accorded  since  1965  to  the  Krem- 
lin's allegedly  peaceful  desires  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

WASHINGTON     PREVAILED     UPON 

In  the  Middle  East.  Khrushchev's  succes- 
sors precipitated  the  May  1967  crisis  by 
spreading  the  false  report  that  Israeli  troops 
were  about  to  attack  Syria.  They  cheered  the 
withdrawal  of  United  Nations  border  forces 
and  Col.  Nasser's  closure  of  the  Tlran  Straits. 
They  rejected  various  international  efforts  to 
avert  war.  Including  Gen.  de  Gaulle's  pro- 
posal for  immediate  Big  Four  talks. 

Since  the  Arabs'  defeat,  Soviet  diplomats 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  Washington  to 
deliver  what  the  Kremlin  itself  is  unable  to 
compel,  namely.  Israeli  withdrawal  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  pre-1967  status  quo.  How- 
ever, the  diplomats'  "reasonable"  words 
(Which  rarely  appear  In  the  Soviet  press) 
contrast  with  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
military  and  the  KGB.  The  military  have 
moved  advisers.  Instructors,  warships  and 
hardware  into  the  area  on  an  unprecendented 
scale,  while  the  KGB  has  been  at  work  among 
Arab  guerrillas. 

Early  last  spring.  Western  diplomats  pro- 
fessed themselves  encouraged  when  an  article 
in  Sovietskaya  Rosslya  contained  a  phrase 
which  vaguely  criticized  "irresponsible  ele- 
ments" among  the  guerrillas.  The  very  next 
morning,  Trud.  organ  of  former  KGB  chief 
Shelepln,  published  a  '"heroic"  quarter-page 


photograph  of  "Palestine  liberation  fighters," 
with  an  enthusiastic  caption  to  matoh.  Most 
Soviet  media  continue  to  hall  the  ""libera- 
tion fighters"  although  there  have  been  oc- 
casional notes  of  criticism. 

As  for  the  "moderate"  Col.  Nasser,  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  who  were  his  best 
friends  for  15  years,  have  come  to  the  reluc- 
tant conclusion  that  he  Is  now  in  the  Krem- 
lln"s  pocket,  and  that  Soviet  Infiuence  in 
Cairo  is  directed  toward  maintaining  Middle 
Eastern  tensions  indefinitely,  rather  than 
promoting  a  settlement  with  the  hated  Zion- 
ists. 

In  no  other  area,  however,  has  Kremlin 
intransigence  been  as  clear  as  In  Central 
Europe.  Even  before  the  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  of 
""limited  sovereignty'"  accompanying  it. 
Krushchev's  successors  deliberately  enforced 
and  maintained  a  hard  line  in  Germany. 

DISAFFECTION      SETS      IN 

The  entry  of  Willy  Brandt's  Social  Demo- 
crats into  the  Bonn  government  (December. 
1966),  which  offered  Moscow  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  years  for  serious  negotiations  to  re- 
duce tensions,  served  only  as  a  pretext  for 
Brezhnev  and  Walter  Ulbricht  to  up  their 
ante.  Moscow's  harsh  stance  on  the  German 
question,  as  much  as  any'thing  else,  has 
provoked  the  disaffection  of  the  Rumanian. 
Yugoslav  and  Italian  Communists— who  fear 
that  the  main  beneficiaries  will  be  Pranz- 
Joeef  Strauss  as  well  as  the  neo-Nazis,  and 
that  the  Kremlin  wants  it  that  way. 

Krushchev,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  over- 
thrown after  (and.  in  large  part,  because)  his 
son-in-law  Alexei  Adzhubci  had  arrangad  for 
him  to  visit  West  Germany.  Krushchev,  per- 
haps realizing  that  Russia  could  no  longer 
afford  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  was  attempting 
to  relax  tensions  in  the  West  even  as  he 
drove  toward  an  irrevocable  break  with 
China.  Brezhnev  and  Suslov  publicly  at- 
tacked Krushchev's  plans  to  "sell  out"  East 
Germany  even  before  they  conspired  success- 
fully to  depKJse  him. 

The  new  Kremlin  rulers,  after  falling  to 
achieve  ""unity  of  action"  with  Peking  seemed 
to  assume  that  internal  disorder  in  China 
would  permit  them  to  continue  "sharpen- 
ing the  international  class  struggle"  against 
the  "Western  imperialists,  German  revanch- 
ists,  Israeli  aggressors"  and  "antl-Soclallst 
elements  and  counter-revolutionaries"  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Brezhnev,  after  occupying 
Czechoslovakia  and  threatening  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  with  various  Warsaw  Pact 
maneuvers,  actually  had  fewer  troops  on  the 
Chinese  frontier  at  the  beginning  of  1969 
than  Krushchev  had  garrisoned  there  five 
years  ago. 

SOVIET     REPRISAL     RAID 

The  March  1  Chinese  ambush  on  Chenpao 
Island  In  the  Ussurl  (few  neutral  observers 
doubt  that  the  mudsplt  is  Chinese  under  in- 
ternational law)  appeared  to  shock  the 
Kremlin  rulers,  who  had  been  hartng  their 
way  in  previous  frontier  skirmishes  and  had 
been  massing  their  armed  forces  on  the  west- 
em  and  southwestern  '"fronts."  The  March  1 
Ussuri  incident  may  have  represented  Chi- 
nese fulfillment  of  obligations  to  the  hard- 
pressed  Rumanians  who  (despite  general  dis- 
belief) continued  to  insist  throughout  the 
tense  winter  of  1968-69  that  Peking  would 
deter  Moscow  from  attacking  their  country 

The  second  Ussuri  incident,  on  March  15. 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  massive 
Soviet  reprisal  raid,  aimed  at  demonstrating 
to  Peking  Russia's  superior  fire-power  Jnd 
thei  Kremlin's  political  determination  to 
use  it  if  necessan-.  However,  the  Soviet  "vic- 
tory" In  the  second  Ussuri  battle  failed  either 
to  calm  the  unbelievable  anxiety  of  the 
Soviet  population  with  regard  to  China 
(based  on  ancestral  memories  of  Genghis 
Khan's  Golden  Horde) .  or  to  remove  political 
doubts  in  Communist  circles  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  entire  Soviet  "two  front" 
policy. 
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Some  of  these  doubte  came  to  tbe  surface 
In  a  curioue  sequence  a  fortnight  later  when 
a  Moscow  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  tbe  Communist  International  waa  held 
more  than  three  weeks  late,  behind  closed 
doors.  Soviet  Party  Secretaries  Mikhail  Suslov 
find  Boris  Ponomarev,  as  well  as  East  German 
Party  chief  Ulbrlcht,  were  among  the  speak- 
ers. All  the  si>eeche8  were  heavily  censored, 
and  Ulbrtcht's  was  held  up  two  days  before 
publication  In  Pravada  or  Neus  Deutschland. 
Ulbrlcht  left  Moscow  without  any  public 
Indication  that  he  had  seen  Brezhnev,  al- 
though It  developed  later  that  he  had  seen 
him  for  Ave  hours. 

Despite  the  secrecy,  censorship  and  arcane 
Communist  Jargon,  it  seemed  clear  that 
Ponomarev  at  least  had  been  criticizing,  and 
Ulbrlcht  firmly  defending,  the  hard  line  of 
"confrontation"  toward  West  Germany. 
Suslov's  published  remarks  were  cryptic 
( perhaps  because  they  were  the  moet  heavily 
censored),  but  they  contained  at  least  one 
verbal  concession  to  Ulbrtcht's  crttlcs.  Brezh- 
nev's poeition  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  East  Berlin  officials  began  spreading 
reports  of  hU  Imminent  overthrow  and 
Neues  Deutschland  began  cropping  him  out 
of  official  photographs. 

The  apparent  quarrel  with  Ulbrtcht  took 
place  against  the  background  of  secret  ex- 
ploratory talks  between  Soviet  and  West 
German  diplomats.  In  which  the  Russian 
negotiators  had  finally  "untied  the  package" 
of  long  standing  political  demands  on  Bonn, 
conceded  the  need  for  better  arrangements 
In  divided  Berlin,  and  seemed  to  require  only 
a  political  green  light  from  the  Kremlin  to 
make  major  progress  toward  realistic  agree- 
ments to  ease  tensions  In  divided  Germany. 

Yet  the  green  light  was  not  given.  Kremlin 
policy  toward  Germany,  as  toward  other 
problems  foreign  and  domestic,  floundered 
in  the  ambiguity  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
crisis. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  iHwt. 
June  21,  1969] 

STBtrCCLK    FOR    POWEB    QtHCKENS    IN    MOSCOW 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Who  rules  Russia  today?  The  question  Is 
difficult  to  answer,  and  textbook  models  no 
longer  apply 

Lenin's  original  Communist  Party  dic- 
tatorship saw  annual  Party  congresses  or 
conferences,  with  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee meeting,  frequently,  debating  openly, 
deciding  by  majority  rule. 

Stalin  established  his  rule  through  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Party  Secretariat,  main- 
tained it  through  the  security  police  (suc- 
cessively named  Cheka,  GPU,  NKVD,  MGB 
and  now  KGB),  ended  finally  with  a  per- 
sonal "special  secretariat"  which  over- 
shadowed the  police  as  well  as  the  Party 
machine. 

Khrushchev  tried  to  revive  the  role  of  the 
Party,  held  three  Party  Congresses,  and  used 
the  Central  Committee  to  outmaneuver  his 
peers  In  the  Politburo — until  his  colleagues 
used  the  same  device  against  him,  success- 
fully, in  October,  1964. 

The  "collective  leadership"  headed  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev  at  first  sought  to  return  to 
the  forms  prescribed  in  Party  statutes.  They 
held  frequent  Central  Committee  meetings 
in  1965  and  managed  to  hold  the  23d  Party 
Congress  In  March,  1966,  which  revamped 
the  Politburo,  Secretariat  and  Central  Com- 
mittee in  conformltv  with  their  "general 
line." 

Within  the  top  bodies,  the  ambitious 
Alexander  Shelepln  was  gradually  deprived 
of  some  of  his  posts  and  powers.  During  the 
anniversary  year  1967,  Brezhnev  gradually 
elbowed  aside  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  and 
President  Nikolai  Podgorny,  who  remained 
representational  figures  in  what  seemed  to  be 
a  ruling  triumvirate,  or  troika. 

In  the  Party  Secretariate,  Brezlmev's  asso- 
ciate, Andrei  Klrilenko,  balanced  the  wily 
veteran  Mikhail  Suslov.  Inside  the  govern- 


ment, two  "Junlmv,"  Dmltrt  Polyansky  and 
Klril  Mazurov,  balanced  each  other. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however, 
a  single,  continuous,  traumatic  experience — 
the  Czechoslovak  crisis  which  began  In 
November,  1967 — has  gradually  shattered  all 
the  neat  Soviet  Party  forms  as  well  as  the 
prior  calculations  of  Individual  and  "col- 
lective" leaders. 

As  tbe  crisis  developed  and  climaxed  with 
the  invasion  of  Aug.  30,  1968,  signs  began  to 
appear  of  both  a  vacuum  of  power  and  a 
struggle  for  power  at  the  top — with  effective 
influence  frequently  appearing  to  pass  out- 
side the  constituted  Party  bodies,  to  the 
marshals  of  the  Soviet  army  and  the  shadowy 
agents  of  the  KGB. 

In  recent  months,  with  Industrial  growth 
rates  tumbling,  meat  shortages  proclaiming 
the  failure  of  post-Khrushchev  farm  policies, 
the  battles  on  the  Chinese  frontier  casting 
the  fundamentals  of  po8t-1964  foreign  policy 
into  doubt,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  ap- 
pears to  have  intensified  within  and  among 
the  various  ruling  Soviet  institutions. 

WBSTZSNER'S     VEEW 

No  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  but  most  un- 
biased observers  tend  to  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  a  seasoned  Weetem  ambassador 
last  September:  "A  traumatic  experience  like 
Czechoslovakia  cannot  be  without  conse- 
quences on  the  Soviet  leadership.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  those  consequences  will 
take  eight  months  to  develop,  as  after  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  1966,  or  two  years, 
as  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962." 

It  all  started  quietly  when  Brezhnev  who 
has  made  his  way  as  a  centrist  In  all  difficult 
sltuatlonu.  went  unaccompanied  to  Prague 
In  December.  1967.  Asked  to  mediate  between 
Stalinist  strongman  Antonin  Novotny  and  his 
Slovak  and  liberal  foes,  Brezhnev  pronounced 
the  fateful  words :  Eto  vashe  delo,  tovariahchi 
"That  is  your  affair,  comrades." 

Soviet  hardliners  still  maintain  that  Brez- 
nev  sacrlflced  the  broader  Kremlin  Interest 
In  Czechoslovak  'stability"  to  a  personal 
grudge,  for  Novotny  had  publicly  criticized 
Khrushchev's  removal  and  thus  Brezhnev's 
promotion.  (East  European  moderates,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  there  would  have 
been  no  1967  crisis  had  not  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy in  Prague  foiled  the  attempt  by  In- 
terior Minister  Rudolf  Barak  to  overthrow 
Novotny.  with  Khrushchev's  support.  In 
1962.) 

SATELUTES      CALLED      IN 

Once  the  Czechoslovak  revolution  really  got 
under  way,  with  the  liberation  of  the  press 
In  March  1968.  Brezhnev  no  longer  went  to 
meetings  unaccompanied.  Other  members  of 
the  troika  and  Politburo,  as  well  as  East 
Germany's  Ulbricht,  Poland's  Gomulka  and 
other  satellite  chiefs,  were  Increasingly  called 
in.  Prom  early  April,  when  the  Czechs  began 
questioning  the  death  of  Jan  Masaryk  and 
reviewing  the  role  of  Soviet  "advisers"  in  the 
Prague  trails  and  purges  of  the  1950s,  KGB 
pressure  was  strongly  felt  in  the  Soviet  Press. 

The  leadership's  reaction  was  the  "his- 
toric" April,  1968,  plenimi  of  the  Central 
Committee.  Its  proceedings  were  never  pub- 
lished. But  official  communiques  disclosed 
that  Brezhnev  had  given  a  long  report,  and 
that  the  first  speaker  after  him  was  Ukrain- 
ian leader  Pyotr  Shelest.  a  spokesman  for  the 
backwoods  element  in  the  Party  machine. 

Other  noted  reactionaries  (such  as  Nikolai 
Grlbachev  of  the  writers  union)  also  spoke, 
and  the  brief  resolution  of  the  April  plenvmi 
proclaimed  a  campaign  of  "vigilance"  against 
Ideoleglcal  enemies  everywhere.  "Vlellance" 
had  also  been  the  main  slogan  during  Stalin's 
purges. 

Although  the  Moscow  national  newspapers 
(scrutinized  by  thousands  of  resident  for- 
eigners and  overseas  experts)  remained  vague 
about  how  the  Plenum  resolution  was  being 
implemented,  in  Baku,  where  I  happened 
to  be  a  fortnight  later,  the  local  newspaper 
made  it  amply  clear.  It  reported  a  meeting 


to  discuss  "implementation  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  April  Plenum"  at  which  the  first  two 
speakers  were  the  heads  of  the  local  KGB 
and  MVD  (police),  followed  by  cultural 
commissars. 

Yet  the  failure  to  publish  Brezhnev'6 
speech,  even  in  "lacquered"  form,  immedi- 
ately raised  questions  as  to  whether  he  had 
been  the  leader  or  the  led.  A  terrible  row  that 
Brezhnev  had  with  Marshall  Tito  on  April 
28  could  hardly  have  improved  his  position. 

A  few  days  later,  two  semlretired  senior 
marshals,  Ivan  Kojmev  and  Kirll  Moskalenko 
both  considered  "Khrushchevites"  in  their 
day,  went  off  to  tour  Czechoslovakia.  The  tone 
of  the  Soviet  press,  starting  with  the  Red 
Army  paper  Krasnaya  Zveda,  began  to  turn 
positive  toward  the  Czechoslovak  reformers. 

Kosygln  went  to  Karlovy  Vary  and  Prague, 
and  the  result  was  a  compromise  which 
stabilized  the  situation  during  May  and  June. 
Part  of  the  compromise  was  Prague's  agree- 
ment to  Red  Army  maneuvers  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia soil  in  June — and.  as  it  turned  out, 
July  as  well. 

Yet  pressure  from  the  hardliners  con- 
tinued, and  advocates  of  a  "strong  hand" 
were  doubtless  encouraged  by  developments 
in  the  United  States,  the  power  their  more 
cautious  colleagues  feared  moat.  President 
Johnson's  political  abdication  that  the  mur- 
ders of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert 
Kennedy  were  dramatic  evidence  of  domestic 
unrest,  overshadowing  for  most  Americans 
the  issues  in  Prague. 

In  June,  the  Soviet  government  mounted  in 
a  series  of  "atmospheric"  gestures  toward  the 
United  States — signing  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  ratifying  the  long-stalled 
consular  convention,  initialing  a  long-de- 
layed cultural  exchange  agreement,  agreeing 
after  years  of  delay  to  airline  service  between 
New  York  and  Moscow,  and.  most  important 
expressing  willingness  to  "talk  about  talks" 
on  llmtlng  the  strategic  arms  race. 

REACTION    IN    UNITED    STATES 

Washington's  reaction  was  euphoric.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  began  seeking  a  summit  meet- 
ing. Lesser  "U.S.  officials"  were  quoted  as 
saying  that  Washington  could,  and  would 
do  nothing  to  affect  the  Czechoslovak  crisis 

The  Soviet  conservatives,  who  had  been 
arguing  that  military  action  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia might  risk  dangerous  international 
consequences,  were  undone.  In  mid-July,  as 
the  crisis  entered  its  decisive  phase,  Shelest 
was  at  the  side  of  the  troika  in  Warsaw, 
where  together  with  Ulbrlcht,  Gomulka  and 
other  Pact  allies  they  Issued  the  famous  let- 
ter which  was  a  clear  ultimatum  to  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

When  Prague  rejected  the  ultimatum, 
nearly  all  the  Politburo  members  and  Secre- 
tariat officials  ( Klrilenko  and  Polyansky  were 
"paired"  at  home)  Journeyed  to  the  Slovak 
border  village  of  Cierna-Nad-Tlsou  for  ;i 
showdown  with  the  Czechoslovak  Presidium. 
This  unprecedently  enlarged  meeting  had 
suggested  from  the  Soviet  side.  Supposed  to 
last  a  day  and  a  half,  it  lasted  four  days 
It  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  how  uncer- 
tain the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  had 
become. 

Ciema  was  followed  by  the  Bratislava 
meeting  with  the  Pact  allies,  to  which  She- 
lest (whom  the  Czechoslovaks  had  consid- 
ered most  offensive  at  Clerna)  and  Suslov 
(whom  they  thought  most  conciliatory)  ac- 
companied the  troika.  Although  Ulbrlcht 
and  Gomulka  made  plain  their  displeasure 
with  the  Soviet  Politburo's  conduct  at 
Clerna  (Gomulka:  "I  thought  we  settled 
everything  In  Warsaw"),  Brazhnev  brought 
them  around,  or  thought  he  did. 

EVENTS   MOVE  SWIITLT 

The  Czechoslovaks  believed  that  the  Clerna 
and  Bratislava  meetings  had  successfully  re- 
solved the  crisis.  So  did  everyone  else  who 
watched  the  happy  relaxed  scene  at  the 
Bratislava  railroad  station  when  the  Soviet 
leaders  departed  for  home  next  day,  Aug.  4. 
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Brezhnev  and  Suslov  seemed  particularly  re- 
lieved and  friendly.  On  returning  to  Russia, 
the  troika  Immediately  went  off  on  holiday — 
Brazhnev  and  Podgorny  to  Pltsunda  on  the 
Black  Sea;  Kosygln  to  a  forest  villa  In  the 
Moscow  region. 

What  happened  between  Aug.  4  and  16, 
when  the  leaders  suddenly  returned  to  Mos- 
cow and  (Aug.  16)  ordered  the  Invasion, 
remains  a  crucial  mystery.  Some  believe  that, 
m  the  absence  of  the  troika,  Politburo  hard- 
liners had  mobilized  an  apparent  majority 
of  Secretariat  functionaries,  provincial  bar- 
ons and  powerful  vested-interest  spokesmen 
(such  as  the  KGB  "professionals"  and  the 
notables  of  cultural  and  press  censorship)  — 
and  that  Brezhnev  and  Podgorny,  summoned 
from  Pltsunda,  went  along  to  avoid  a  Central 
Committee  showdown  which  might  have 
risked  their  own  positions.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee did  not  meet,  and  the  decision  was 
taken  by  what  Soviet  Informants  called  an 
"enlarged"  session  of  the  Politburo  and 
Secretariat. 

Others  believe  that  the  decisive  Influence 
was  exerted  by  the  marshals  of  the  Soviet 
\rmy,  who  had  not  been  Invited  to  Clerna 
or  Bratislava.  The  marshals,  many  of  them 
I  like  Defense  Minister  Grechko  and  his  chief 
deputy,  hard-nosed  Marshal  Ivan  Yakubov- 
sky)  former  proconsuls  in  East  Germany  or 
Poland,  may  have  been  successfully  lobbied 
by  Ulbricht  and  Gomulka. 

These  two  explanations  do  not  exclude 
each  other.  What  seems  most  unlikely,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Soviet  reversal  had  been 
produced  solely  by  events  in  Prague — such  as 
the  varying  welcomes  accorded  to  Tito,  Ul- 
brlcht and  Rumanian  leader  Ceausescu,  or 
new  misconduct  by  the  Czechoslovak  press 
I  which  had  become  progressively  more  care- 
iul  and  self-dlsclpllned  since  April,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  Warsaw  letter). 

INVASION  OPPONENTS 

As  the  Red  Army  struck.  It  became  known 
almost  immediately.  In  Moscow,  I»rague,  Bel- 
grade and  elsewhere,  that  at  least  four  senior 
Soviet  figures — Kosygln,  Suslov,  Shelepln, 
Ponomarev — had  argued  against  the  invasion, 
mainly  on  tactical  grounds.  Some  sources 
placed  Polyansky  among  their  number.  Their 
counsels  of  caution  acquired  new  force  when 
ohe  KOB  botched  the  political  coup  which 
was  to  accompany  the  Soviet  army's  unop- 
posed oocui>atlon. 

Czechoslovak  passive  resistance,  the  po- 
litical confusion  it  was  sowing  among  the  Ini- 
tial units  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  the  fear 
that  resistance  might  turn  active,  brought 
about  the  Moscow  "compromise"  of  Aug.  26. 
The  KGB  released  Dubcek.  Smrkovsky  and 
at  last  "the  Oaliclan  Jew"  Frantlsek  Krlegel 
the  epithet  is  actually  attributed  to 
Brezhnev  or  Kosygln),  who  had  been 
.-eized  like  common  criminals  and  seemed  to 
:ace  the  fate  of  Imre  Nagy  and  other  Hun- 
arlan  revolutionary  leaders  imprisoned  and 
tinally  executed  In  1958. 

The  Soviet  leaders  maintained  unity  In 
the  difficult  weeks  which  followed,  but 
toward  the  end  of  October  there  were  new 
signs  of  trouble.  KOB  agents  of  the  Novosti 
press  agency  and  other  Soviet  Journalists 
close  to  the  Party  Secretariat  began  phoning 
Western  contacts  that  a  Central  Committee 
Plenum  would  be  held  shortly,  at  which  the 
resignations  of  Kosygln  "and  perhaps  oth- 
ers" would  be  accepted.  Colleagues  who  re- 
ceived such  calls  had  the  clear  impression 
of  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  "bandwagon" 
psychology  of  accomplished  fact,  so  often 
decisive  in  Communist  politics.  Kosygln  men 
in  the  government  denied  knowledge  of  such 
reports. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  Plenum,  Oct. 
30,  the  rumor-spreaders  all  called  their  con- 
tacts to  say  that  plans  had  changed.  Their 
line  was  that  Brezhnev,  while  willing  to  let 
Kosygln  go,  had  informally  polled  important 
Central  Committee  members.  A  majority  of 
these  believed  that  Kosygln's  departure  at 
this  Juncture  would  be  token  by  tbe  Soviet 


population  and  tbe  outside  world  as  a  sign 
of  tbe  regime's  over-all  weakness. 

BREZHNEV'S   REPORT 

There  were  no  personnel  changes  at  the 
October  Plenum.  Instead,  Brezhnev  gave  a  re- 
port on  the  international  situation  (which 
was  never  published)  and  a  wordy,  meaning- 
less report  on  farm  policy  (which  was  pub- 
lished and  might  easily  have  been  delivered 
by  the  deputy  minister  of  agriculture  at  a 
provincial  meeting). 

Shortly  afterward,  Shelest  accompanied 
Brezhnev  to  the  Polish  Party  Congress  in 
Warsaw,  where  the  major  objective  was  to 
Insure  the  survival  of  Gwnulka  and  defeat 
supporters  of  the  suspected  Polish  national- 
ist (and  reputed  Shelepln  associate).  Gen. 
Mieceszlaw  Moczar.  At  Warsaw,  Shelest  hov- 
ered over  Brezhnev  in  a  manner  that  lecalled 
how  Defense  Minister  Marshal  Mallnovsky 
had  hovered  over  Khrushchev  at  the  abortive 
Paris  summit  conference  of  1960. 

The  apparent  compromise  reached  at  the 
October  Plenum  produced  m«u-ked  lightemng 
of  the  atmosphere  in  Moscow  during  Novem- 
ber, December  and  early  January.  A  quick, 
apparently  routine  Central  Committee 
Plenum  was  held  In  December,  Just  befwe 
the  traditional  Supreme  Soviet  session,  to 
approve  the  1969  Economic  Plan.  Soon  after- 
ward. Kosygln  and  others  went  off  on  Christ- 
mas holiday. 

In  mid-January,  the  situation  began  to 
turn  again.  In  Czechoslovakia,  trade  union 
strike  threats  foiled  the  first  attempt  to  oust 
Smrkovsky,  and  this  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  even  greater  drama  of 
Jan  Palach's  suicide  and  funeral.  Neverthe- 
less. Soviet  advocates  of  restraint  in  Prague 
appeared  to  be  holding  their  own.  There  was 
no  new  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia,  de- 
spite the  new  "provocations."  Western  diplo- 
mats reported  that  the  Palach  affair  had 
shaken  the  self-assurance  of  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Vlet- 
cong's  1968  Tet  offensive  had  dismayed  offi- 
cial Washington. 

However,  other  agencies  of  the  Soviet  ap- 
paratus were  plainly  restive.  KGB  sources 
began  planting  loiv,  detailed  account*,  of 
Kosygln's  health,  declared  that  his  continued 
absence  was  a  result  of  illness,  and  said  that, 
even  if  he  did  not  resign  soon,  most  of  his 
work  would  be  turned  over  to  Mazurov,  Poly- 
ansky and  others.  Moscow  movie  houses 
began  showing  a  long  film  on  Polyansky's 
visit  to  Korea  the  previous  September. 

KREMLIN    GATE    INCIDENT 

On  Jan.  23,  there  came  the  stlU-mysterlous 
incident  Inside  the  Kremlin's  Borovitsky 
Gate.  KGB  agents  next  morning  spread  the 
word  that  someone  had  fired  on  the  Soyuz 
cosmonauts,  returning  for  a  festive  Kremlin 
meeting.  That  afternoon  Foreign  Ministry 
officials  said  the  assailant  was  a  "paranoid." 
The  Tass  news  agency  announced  that  eve- 
ning, however,  that  it  had  been  "a  provoca- 
tion." 

A  day  later,  a  Mongolian  Communist  said 
he  bad  witnessed  the  seizure  of  the  would-be 
assassin,  who  bad  been  in  MVD  (civil  po- 
lice) uniform.  Asian  diplomats,  non-Com- 
munist, also  claimed  to  have  witnessed  tbe 
scene  from  afar.  All  foreigners,  and  some  So- 
viet sources  as  well,  agreed  that  tbe  intended 
target  was  almost  surely  Brezhnev.  The  cos- 
monauts' press  conference  failed  to  clear  up 
tbe  mystery.  The  Foreign  Mimstry  seemed 
most  anxious  to  throttle  any  speculation 
linking  the  assassination  attempt  to  Kosy- 
gln's continued  absence.  

Then,  from  sources  close  to  tbe  MVD,  came 
word  that  tbe  seized  man  had  been  an  army 
engineer,  a  lieutenant  named  Ilyln,  who  had 
come  down  from  Leningrad  and  borrowed 
the  police  uniform  from  a  relative  in  Mos- 
cow. No  Soviet  sources  ever  attempted  to 
deny  this  account.  Complete  official  silence 
thenceforth  blanketed  the  case. 

However,  toward  the  end  of  February,  two 
contradictory  versions  again  began  to  spread, 
paralleling  tbe  conflict  of  tbe  first  few  days. 


Prom  the  government  bureaucracy,  the  story 
was  that  Ilyln  was  an  insane  loner  and 
would  soon  be  certified  as  such.  Prom  tbe 
KGB,  tbe  word  was  that  he  was  part  of  a 
"counter-revolutionary  gang,"  with  high  ac- 
complices In  tbe  army  and  elsewhere,  who 
would  soon  be  tried. 

LENINGRAD     SUSPECTED 

Suspicion  again  descended  on  unhappy 
Leningrad,  whose  Party  leaderblp  had  al- 
ready suffered  two  terrible  purges — one  after 
tbe  murder  of  Sergei  Kirov  in  1934.  another 
in  the  "Leningrad  case"  following  tbe  sud- 
dent  death  of  Andrei  Zhdanov  In  1948  (of 
which  Kosygln  had  been  the  most  prominent 
survivor^ . 

Dissidents  and  Intellectuals  reported  a  new 
crackdown  in  tbe  city  starting  in  February, 
and  there  were  rumors  that  there  had  been 
arrests  In  Ilyln's  army  garrison.  The  city 
on  tbe  Neva  was  closed  to  resident  Moscow 
foreigners  throughout  the  month  of  March, 
although  guided  Intourlsts  (mainly  Finns 
escaping  "dry"  regulations  in  search  of  vodka 
unlimited)  were  permitted. 

March  1,  there  came  the  first  Ussurt  in- 
cident on  the  Slno-Soviet  frontier.  The  Polit- 
buro majority  did  not  revise  the  "two  front" 
policy.  The  Kremlin  decided  to  boycott  the 
Pugoslav  Communist  Party  Congress  which 
was  opening  March  10,  and  ordered  their 
satellites  and  dependent  parties  to  do  like- 
wise. (Tbe  order  came  after  two  Bulgarian 
"advance  men"  were  already  in  Belgrade,  emd 
a  Mongolian  delegation  had  reached  Moscow 
on  route.) 

A  Warsaw  Pact  summit  meeting  had  been 
scheduled  (after  the  first  Ussurl  episode)  to 
open  in  Budapest  on  March  17,  and  deputy 
foreign  mimsters  and  other  lower-level  of- 
ficials were  already  at  work  there  when  the 
second  Ussurl  battle  took  place  on  March 
15. 

Next  day,  on  Margaret  Island  in  tbe  Dan- 
ube, Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  attempted.  In 
bilateral  talks,  to  rally  their  allies.  By  several 
accounts,  Brezhnev  was  obsessed  by  tbe 
Chinese  threat,  nervous,  quick  to  Rare.  But 
Rumania's  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  refused  even 
to  discuss  any  Warsaw  Pact  commentary  on 
China,  as  his  subordinates  had  already  made 
clear. 

CONCESSIONS    MADE 

Instead,  tbe  Soviets — In  the  person  of  Mar- 
shal Ivan  Yakubovsky,  the  Warsaw  Pact  com- 
mander— made  some  concessions  to  satellite 
complaints  about  the  Russian-dominated 
Pact  organization.  The  changes  were  largely 
cosmetic,  but  the  Rumanians  professed 
themselves  pleased.  They  were  even  more 
pleased  by  tbe  Budai>est  declaration  on  Euro- 
pean security,  tbe  mildest  document  on  the 
German  question  ever  signed  by  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygln. 

Ulbrlcht  and  Oomulka,  overridden,  were 
not  pleased  at  all — and  neither,  as  varying 
subsequent  Soviet  press  coverage  showed, 
were  hardline  elements  in  Moscow. 

Ulbricht  made  bis  way  to  tbe  seat  of  power 
soon  afterwards,  invited  by  tbe  Soviet  Insti- 
tute of  Marxism-Leninism  (headed  by  one- 
time Suslov  rival  and  near-victim  Pyotr  Ped- 
oseyev)  to  attend  a  delayed  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  veterans  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. A  curious  sequence  ensued,  which 
appeared  to  Indicate  a  high-level  conflict 
over  policy  toward  West  Germany.  The  con- 
flict has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Meanwhile,  In  Prague,  popular  demonstra- 
tions had  followed  the  Czechoslovak  hockey 
team's  victory  over  the  Soviet  team  in  the 
first  of  two  matches  In  a  world  championship 
tournament  at  Stockholm.  There  had  been 
no  violence  after  the  first  hockey  game,  as 
there  had  been  no  violence  among  the  self- 
disciplined  Czechs  and  Slovaks  throughout 
the  momentous  events  of  1968. 

However,  when  the  Czechoslovak  team  won 
tbe  second  match,  4  to  3,  new  demonstration 
In  Prague  was  marred  by  unidentified  ele- 
ments, who  sacked  the  Aeroflot  office  several 
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hundred  yards  away  from  the  demonstra- 
tlon's  center  at  the  statue  of  St.  Wenceslas. 
Next  day,  Czech  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Grosser  qulcUy  announced  that  demonstra- 
tors had  also  been  violent  In  other  towns, 
and  had  actually  pelted  Soviet  army  barracks 
with  rocks  at  Mlada  Boleslav  and  elsewhere. 
The  Prague  government  reproved  Orosser  for 
making  such  an  announcement  before  there 
had  been  an  official  inquiry. 

MAT    HAVK    BEEN    STAGED 

Weeks  later.  Western  newsmen  in  Prague 
said  they  had  been  unable  to  find  anyone 
who  had  actually  seen  the  damage  at  Mlada 
Boleslav  or  elsewhere  in  the  provinces.  Euro- 
pean newspapers  have  charged  that  the  Aero- 
flot  Incident  in  Prague  was  a  staged  provoca- 
tion organized  by  the  KOB. 

Whatever  -happened,  it  was  enough  to 
bring  Marshal  Grechko  personally  on  the 
scene  within  24  hours,  joined  shortly  after- 
wards by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir 
Semyonov.  There  was  no  representative  of  the 
Party  PoUtburo  or  Secretariat,  even  though 
the  envoys'  main  business  was  to  secure  the 
ouster  of  Dubcek  as  Party  Secretary  and 
Smrkovsky  from  the  Party  Presidium  at  an 
Impending  meeting  of  the  Czechoslovak  Cen- 
tral Committee.  In  all  the  long  series  of  So- 
viet-C^ch  negotiations  gomg  back  to  No- 
votny's  Tail,  it  was  the  first  time  the  Soviet 
Politburo  and  Secretariat  were  not  repre- 
sented— except  for  the  period  when  Vasslly 
Kuznetaov,  the  First  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister, was  negotiating  the  agreement  on 
"temporary"  stationing  of  Soviet  troops, 
which  Kosygin  came  later  to  approve  and 
sign. 

Grechko's  presence  appeared  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  growing  independence — In  matters 
which  vitally  concerned  them — of  the  mar- 
shals. He  may  conceivably  have  been  guided 
from  afar  by  Brezhnev,  who  had  always  been 
linked  with  the  Soviet  "military-industrial 
complex"  and  had  never  been  known  before, 
as  Party  leader,  to  have  denied  the  marshals 
anything.  However,  even  this  possibility 
raised  the  question  of  who  was  using  whom. 
Foreign  Communists  in  Moscow  were  the 
most  openly  shocked  by  Grechko's  role,  and 
the  failure  to  observe  Party  form. 

MARSHALS'   SECOND   MOVE 

This  was  the  second  assertion  of  the  mar- 
shals' power  in  two  years.  Grechko  himself 
had  succeeded  the  late  Marshal  Malinovsky 
as  Defense  Minister  In  1967  after  more  than 
a  week  of  struggle,  during  which  Party 
spokesmen  were  telling  foreign  newsmen 
that  the  new  man  would  be  a  civilian,  Dmitri 
Ustinov. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Soviet  Party  functionaries,  who  bad  gone 
through  that  previous  struggle,  were  as  dis- 
turbed as  foreign  Communists  by  Grechko's 
Prague  mission  and  the  rise  in  military  in- 
fluence it  portended. 

While  the  Defense  Minister  was  detained 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yakubovsky  was  in 
Bulgaria  supervising  Pact  maneuvers,  prepa- 
rations had  begun  for  the  traditional  May 
Day  military  parade  through  Red  Square.  On 
or  about  April  15,  with  both  marshals  still 
abroad,  the  preparations  suddenly  ceased. 
Western  military  attaches  began  wondering 
what  had  happened,  but  their  Soviet  officer 
contacts  would  give  no  reply. 

Then  Party  and  KGB  spokesmen  began 
spreading  word  that  the  military  parade 
would  definitely  be  canceled,  although  they 
never  satisfactorily  explaine<^  why.  Nearly  a 
week  of  confusion  and  speculation  followed. 
Foreign  ministry  and  other  government  offi- 
cials refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  reports. 
Defense  Ministry  officials  said:  "We  don't 
know  yet."  The  parade  was  finally  canceled, 
and  a  purely  civilian  demonstration  arranged. 

Nevertheless,  atop  the  Lenin  Mausoleum  on 
May  Day.  Politburo  and  Secretariat  members, 
packed  closely  together  In  two  rows,  divided 
the  reviewing  stand  with  Grechko,  Yakubov- 
sky and  other  bemedaled  marshals  and  gen- 
erals, who  had  plenty  of  room.  When  tbe 


band  finished  playing  the  Soviet  national 
anthem,  Bresihnev,  into  the  open  microphone 
before  him,  asked:  "What  happens  next?" 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jime  22, 

1969] 

Top  Soviet  Shakbup  in  1970  Likely 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Whither  Russia?  The  question  has  tor- 
mented Russia's  finest  minds,  and  the  most 
perceptive  foreign  observers,  since  the  times 
of  Pushkin  and  Gogol, 'the  Marquis  de  Cus- 
tine  and  Dumas  pere,  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  It  continues  to  torment  Russians 
and  foreigners  today,  and  largely  for  the 
same  reasons: 

A  vast  land,  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, which  is  part  of  Europe  but  not  wholly 
European  in  spirit. 

A  profoundly  spiritual  people  with  a  tragic 
view  of  life,  relatively  indifferent  to  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  West,  fundamentally  anar- 
chistic and  suspicious  toward  authority  of 
any  kind. 

Great,  scattered  peasant  masses  (or  sons 
of  peasants  herded  into  the  rottjess  anonym- 
ity of  an  imported  industrial  civilization), 
and  a  brilliant  intellectual  aristocracy  torn 
between  Europe  and  ancestral  traditions,  be- 
tween Western  scientific,  technical  and  es- 
thetic values  and  belief  in  Russia's  unique- 
ness, in  its  special  spiritual  mission. 

Autocratic,  centralized  government  un- 
checked by  established,  autonomous  groups, 
classes  and  institutions — rulers  trapped  in 
the  vicious  circle  of  external  expansion  and 
domestic  repression,  each  Justifying  and 
intensifying  the  other. 

An  imperial  power  strong  enough  to  men- 
ace. Inhibit  and  frustrate  the  West,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  dominate  it. 

A  power  driven  to  expansion  and  self- 
assertion  In  Asia,  yet  at  least  semi-conscious 
that  adventure  in  the  Orient  could  trigger 
disaster  for  the  w*ole  fragile  artructure 
of  empire. 

Cruelty  and  suffering,  venality  and  self- 
lessness, suspicion  and  deep  loyalties,  rash 
outbursts  and  unusual  patience,  profound  in- 
sight and  incredible  Incompetence,  the  ter- 
rible psychological  gulf  between  "us"  and 
"them,"  rulers  and  ruled,  elite  and  masses — 
these  and  many  other  extremes  and  contra- 
dictions of  Russian  character  and  life,  trans- 
muted into  high  art  by  Gogol.  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoevsky.  persist  into  our  time,  and  have 
been  reflected  in  the  poetry  of  Akhmatova. 
Pasternak.  Voznesensky  and  Okudzhava.  the 
prose  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn.  The  eternal 
quality  of  "the  Russian  problem"  is  dram- 
atized almost  dally  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
as.  for  example.  In  the  bitter  political  strug- 
gles which  recently  accompanied  new  pro- 
ductions of  plays  written  by  Chekhov  and 
Gorky  60  years  ago. 

In  some  ways,  it  is  easier  to  speculate  about 
the  Immediate  future  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
as  difficult  as  it  is  to  discern  the  relevant 
facts — than  to  contemplate  where  and  how 
it  will  all  end.  If  Indeed  it  does  "end."  In 
some  resolution  or  synthesis  of  the  great  con- 
tradictions and  dilemmas  which  Russian  his- 
tory and  the  alien  rule  of  dogmatic  Marxism 
(a  German  Ideology  in  origins  and  essence) 
have  brought  about.  It  is  easier  to  visualize 
the  alternatives  In  1970  than  the  range  of 
possibilities  in  1984. 

Yet.  even  in  discussing  the  shortrange  fu- 
ture. Weeterners  are  frequently  driven  to 
conclude.  "It  cannot  go  on  this  way" — ^but 
it  can  and  often  does.  Changes  and  choices 
which  in  the  West  would  be  "Inevitable"  and 
"inescapable"  In  a  matter  of  days,  weeks  or 
months  have,  all  too  often  In  Russian  and 
Soviet  history,  been  evaded  for  years  and 
even  decades. 

For  ten  years  now,  to  cite  only  the  most 
obvious  example,  it  has  been  clear  to  West- 
erners that  the  Kremlin  "cannot  go  on  indef- 
initely" waging  political  war  on  two  fronts, 
against  the  West  and  against  China,  and  on 
both   fronts   with   signal   lack   of   succeos. 


"Sooner  or  later,  they  must  make  a  choice," 
Westerners,  East  European  Communists  and 
Soviet  intellectuals  have  been  saying  for  a 
decade. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brezhnev  Politburo  has 
thus  far  not  made  any  such  choice.  This 
evasion  of  the  "clear  alternatives"  has  been 
largely  made  possible  (in  my  opinion)  by  the 
sentimental,  irrational  blindness  of  both 
Washington  and  Peking  to  the  move — Amer- 
ican-Chinese cooperation — which  might  force 
the  Kremlin  from  check  to  mate. 

A  SPATE  OF  CRISES 

The  current  Soviet  crisis  is  political,  diplo- 
matic, economic  and  cultural — but  it  has 
been  crystallizing  these  last  two-  years  into 
a  crisis  of  leadership,  and  to  some  extent  a 
crisis  of  political  institutions.  To  summarize 
bluntly  (although  that  is  always  danger- 
ous), the  Brezhnev  leadership  has  been 
rocked  by  one  failure  after  another:  defeat 
in  the  Middle  East,  revolution  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, collapse  of  economic  reform,  slow- 
ing industrial  growth  rates,  new  crisis  on 
the  farms,  restiveness  among  intellectuals, 
disaffection  among  youth,  accelerated  dis- 
integration of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, the  re-emergence  of  China  on  the 
world  scene  (with  a  resonant  new  anti-Soviet 
slogan — "the  new  Czars" — in  place  of  the 
nunappealing  sectarian  condemnations  of 
"revisionist  renegades") . 

In  attempting  to  manage  these  crises. 
Brezhnev  and  his  Politburo  colleagues  have 
revealed  many  a  disagreement  (the  zig-zags 
over  Czechoslovakia  in  the  past  18  months 
furnish  the  clearest  example) .  They  have 
seen  (whether  or  not  they  wished  it  so)  much 
effective  decision-making  pass  to  the  ap- 
pointed bureaucrats  of  the  party  secretariat 
and  away  from  the  elected,  supposedly  sover- 
eign Central  Committee.  Numerous  policy 
statements  have  been  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Central  Committee  although  that  body 
has  not,  in  fact,  been  meeting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Politburo  leaders 
and  the  party  machine  generally  have  yielded 
considerable  power,  in  matters  which  affect 
them,  to  the  army  and  the  KGB,  neither  of 
which  is  under  quite  the  firm  control  that 
Khrushchev  seemed  to  exercise  over  both 
between  1958  and  1963.  It  is  largely  inmiate- 
rial  (although  a  fascinating  mystery)  how 
the  marshals  and  the  KGB  professionals  ac- 
quired this  power — whether  through  their 
own  initiative  or  through  the  readiness  of 
Brezhnev  and  other  politicians  to  anticipate 
military  and  police  demands  and  thus  assure 
continued  support  against  political  rivals. 
(Among  the  current  Politburo  members, 
Brezhnev,  Klrllenko  and  Voronov  have  fre- 
quently expressed  their  support  for  the  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex"  while  Suslov,  Pel- 
she,  Shelepln  and  Mazurov  have  each  passed 
Important  years  in  KGB  operations.) 

A    MEDIOCRE    NO.    1 

The  real  authority  of  the  current  leaders, 
individually  and  collectively,  is  thus  consid- 
erably circumscribed— more  so,  in  fact,  than 
that  of  any  previous  leadership  In  Soviet  his- 
tory. Despite  sporadic  attempts  to  build  r. 
"cult"  for  Brezhnev,  he  has  simply  not  caught 
on,  either  among  the  population  or  within 
the  party  machine  (where,  according  to  Com- 
munist observers,  Suslov  and  Shelepln  each, 
for  different  reasons,  enjoy  greater  respect). 

Despite  Brezhnev's  cautious  "centrist"  ma- 
neuvers and  efforts  to  Involve  his  colleagues 
In  responsibility  for  controversial  measures, 
the  party  General  Secretary,  as  "No.  1,"  can 
hardly  continue  indefinitely  to  avoid  ac- 
countability for  the  failures  of  the  past  two 
years.  Most  Moscow  JCremllnologists  suspect 
that  Brezhnev  has  retained  power  as  long  as 
he  has  mainly  through  the  support  of  the 
"military-Industrial  complex"  and  because  of 
the  general  recognition  of  his  mediocrity. 

Brezhnev's  very  mediocrity  Is  a  kind  of 
asset  In  view  of  the  widespread  fear  that 
Shelepln,  with  his  drive.  Intelligence  and 
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relative  youth  (60) ,  could  emerge  as  the  sin- 
gle "strong  man"  who  might  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  aging  "class  of  1952"  and  shake 
Russia  upside  down. 

Kosygin,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  11 
Politburo  members  to  command  tangible  re- 
spect outside  party  circles,  among  Soviet  in- 
tellectuals and  managers  as  well  as  abroad, 
appears  in  the  last  two  years  to  have  largely 
forfeited  the  influence  he  commanded  In 
1965.  He  has  been  faulted  for  weakness — for 
his  Inability  to  check  the  witch-hunt  among 
intellectuals,  his  failure  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, his  silent  acceptance  of  the  emascula- 
tion and  collapse  of  economic  reform. 

As  one  Soviet  Intellectual  put  it:  "If  Kosy- 
gin could  not  even  save  the  project  dearest 
to  his  heart,  and  on  which  he  staked  his 
public  reputation,  what  good  Is  he  to  any- 
one?" (The  answer  may  be  that  In  the  last 
two  years  Kosygin,  like  Soviet  caviar,  has 
been  a  commodity  mainly  for  export  to  the 
West — a  symbol  of  "reassurance"  useful  in 
ralming  Washington  and  London.  But 
Polyansky  would  do  as  well  for  this  purpose.) 

THE   LARGER    QUESTIONS 

It  Is  largely  pointless  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  ups  and  downs  of  individual  lead- 
ers, for  there  are  bigger  questions  Involved: 
Will  the  rivalries  within  the  Politburo  and 
.secretariat   prove    more    decisive    than    the 
sentiment  that  its  members  must  now  "hang 
together"  rather  than  separately  against  the 
iirmy,    the    KGB    or    ambitious    provincial 
harons    in    the    Central    Committee?    Will 
( hange,  whenever  and  however  It  comes,  in- 
volve merely  a  reshuffle  of  the  same  old  cards 
(Klrllenko  or  Suslov   instead  of  Brezhnev; 
Podgomy  or  Voronov  in  place  of  Kosygin) 
c-  a  change  of  generations  (Shelepln,  Mazu- 
rov, Polyansky)  ?  Can  such  changes  Involve 
major   reversals    of    basic    policy,    or    is    the 
structure  of  the  Soviet  ruling  class  so  ossi- 
fied as  to  permit  only  another  victory  (as  In 
1954, 1957  and  1964)  of  a  heterogeneous  "left- 
right"  coalition — followed  by  continual  com- 
promises and  zigzags  which  satisfy  neither 
hard-line  sectarians  nor  liberal  reformers? 
Will  the  new  men,  old  or  young,  civilian  or 
military,  continue  to  restrict  Soviet  politics 
,    to  the  self-perpetuating  Inner  Kremlin  cir- 
cles, or  summon  support  from  broader  social 
groups  and  the  Soviet  population  at  large? 
There  Is,  as  yet,  no  clear  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions.  Most  Moscow  observers 
tend  to  be  pessimistic,  stressing  the  inertia 
of  the  ruling  class  as  a  whole  and  the  pollt- 
lc.ll  apathy  (or  fear)  still  governing  most  of 
the  Soviet  population.  However,  all  Moscow 
observers  agree  that  the  outcome  could  be 
.ifTected,  in  a  surprising  manner,  by  myriad 
variables   inside    and    outside    the   country. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  inflammable  tinder;  the 
spark  to  light  it  might  come  from  almost 
anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Since  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
many  observers  have  believed  that  a  change 
in  the  leadership  might  very  well  follow  the 
anticlimax  of  the  world  Communist  unity 
conference,  for  which  Brezhnev  had  been 
pushing  since  1966  (despite  the  skepticism 
of  Suslov  and  others) .  However,  other  ob- 
servers feel  that  the  Importance  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  to  the  Krem- 
lin has  been  considerably  exaggerated  In  the 
West.  Such  observers  note  that  the  invulon 
of  Czechoslovakia  was  undertaken,  with  little 
hesitation,  despite  express,  face-to-face 
warnings  from  Italian,  French,  Rumanian, 
Yugoslav.  Austrian  and  other  Communist 
leaders  that  such  action  would  doom  efforts 
at  genuine  unity. 

AN    AUTUMN    DECISION 

My  own  hvmch — It  can  be  no  more  than 
that — Is  that  the  showdown  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  issues  involved  in  calling 
and  holding  the  next  Communist  Party  con- 
gress. According  to  the  party  statutes,  the 
24th  congress  should  be  held  In  or  before 
next  March.  A  strong  case  may  well  be  made 


by  some  party  leaders  to  hold  It  In  connec- 
tion with  the  centennial  of  Lenin's  birth, 
April  22.  In  either  case,  the  congress  date 
must  be  fixed,  and  preparations  begun,  at 
least  six  months  in  advance — that  is,  this 
September  or  October. 

The  congress  is  of  paramount  interest  to 
all  elements  In  the  party  for  two  crucial  rea- 
sons. It  should  decide  on  the  basic  elements 
of  the  next  five-year  economic  plan  (1971- 
75).  It  win  also  choose  a  new  party  Central 
Committee,  which  in  tvu-n  traditionally  in- 
volves changes  in  the  Politburo,  secretariat 
and  Soviet  government. 

Obviously,  the  younger  (40-to-55)  leaders 
both  m  the  Kremlin  and  the  provinces  have 
a  strong  Interest  In  holding  the  24th  con- 
gress on  schedule  or  earlier — for  it  Is  they 
who  stand  to  advance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  senior  leaders  of  the  "class  of  1952" 
would  appear  to  have  an  equally  valid  in- 
terest in  putting  off  the  congress  as  long  as 
possible,  or  at  least  until  they  have  managed 
to  comp>ose  the  disagreements  among  them- 
selves and  present  a  common  front  to  am- 
bitious young  outsiders. 

In  any  case,  the  congress  cannot,  without 
serious  consequences,  be  put  off  much  be- 
yond the  end  of  1970,  because  of  the  necessity 
to  adopt  the  1971-75  economic  plan — and 
Soviet  economic  plans  not  only  Involve  the 
total  allocation  of  national  resources  but 
thereby  shape  Russia's  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary posture.  Profound  disagreement  over 
these  basic  national  priorities  wm  already 
apparent  long  before  the  present  leadership 
crisis  began  in  1968. 

The  23d  party  congress,  In  March,  1966, 
adopted  "directives"  for  the  1966-70  plan, 
but  subsequently,  no  formal  five-year  plan 
was  formally  enacted  by  the  government  and 
Supreme  Soviet  (as  had  always  been  the 
practice) .  Instead.  In  December  of  each  year, 
one-year  target  figures  were  announced. 

The  leaders  could  conceivably  go  on  this 
way,  but  It.would  inevitably  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  wealtness  and  disunity  as  well  as  a 
breach  of  party  statutes,  state  law  and  Soviet 
Communist  tradition.  Besides,  powerful 
forces — Individuals  and  groups,  as  well  as 
the  objective  facts  of  life — are  acting  to 
compel  a  more  fundamental  reconsideration 
of  national  priorities. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  would  be 
much  surprised  If  the  Kremlin  leadership 
has  not  changed  considerably  18  months 
hence,  and  not  at  all  surprised  if  the  shake- 
up  came  this  stmuner  or  fall. 

The  longer-range  perspective  Is  much 
more  painful  to  contemplate.  Michel  Tatu 
of  Le  Monde,  by  far  the  most  astute  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  postwar  era  and  a  most 
discerning  analyst  since  his  departure  from 
Moscow  In  1964,  has  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  entered  a  "pre- 
revolutlonary"  phase  of  development.  I  agree, 
primarily  because  none  of  the  current  Soviet 
leaders  or  ruling  institutions  has  shown  any 
sign  of  movement  toward  a  guided  evolution 
(In  the  Yugoslav,  Czechoslovak  or  some  other 
Indigenous  manner) . 

Quite  the  contrary.  And  the  Issue  of 
Stalin's  mass  murders,  and  responsibility  for 
them,  continues  to  torment  Soviet  society. 
There  Is,  furthermore,  a  basic  contradiction 
between  the  qualities,  attributes  and  in- 
terests required  by  the  jungle  world  of  the 
party  machine  and  those  required  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  question,  however.  Is  how  long  the 
"prerevolutlonary"  phase  may  last — a  decade, 
a  generation  or  even  longer.  I  am  Inclined 
to  be  gloomy,  but  such  matters  of  timing 
are  totally  unpredictable.  The  decisive 
catalyst  might  be  anything  from  a  border  war 
with  China  to  a  riot  in  a  Moscow  butcher 
shop. 

As  he  grew  older,  the  late  Josef  Stalin  came 
more  and  more  to  admire  the  figure  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  the  cruel,  mad,  16th  century 
tyrant  whose  private  oprichnina  was  the 
forerunner  of  both  the  Communist  Party 


apparatus  and  the  KOB.  After  the  dread 
Czar's  death,  his  son  Fyodor  and,  at  first  the 
usurper  Boris  Godunov  maintained  a  sem- 
blance of  stability  for  nearly  two  decades. 
But  the  sufferings  of  the  population,  the 
conflict  between  the  new  oprichnina  and  the 
old  noblee,  the  passions  of  religious  sectarians 
and  the  intervention  of  neighboring  princes 
ultimately  brought  on  the  chaotic  "Time  of 
Troubles"  when  the  Russian  state  disinte- 
grated completely  and  Polish  soldiery  briefly 
occupied  the  Kremlin. 

Many  Moscow  intellectuals  today  fear  that 
a  new  "Time  of  Troubles"  may  be  upon  Rus- 
sia sooner  rather  than  later — and  the  Brezh- 
nev regime  seems  quite  sensitive  to  the  par- 
allel. For  the  onset  of  the  "Time  of  Troubles" 
Is  the  theme  of  one  of  Russia's  greatest  works 
of  art,  the  opera  "Boris  Godunov,"  with 
Pushkin's  verse  set  to  Mussorgsky's  somber 
melody.  In  the  flnal  act  of  "Boris  Godunov," 
rebellious  peasants  attempt  to  lynch  a  fatu- 
ous landowner  named  Khrushchev. 

The  other  Khrushchev,  who  ruled  the 
Soviet  Union  until  1964,  did  not  censor  the 
reference  to  his  operatic  namesake.  It  took 
the  insecurity  of  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues 
to  make  Pushkin's  Khrushchev,  as  well  as 
their  own  former  leader,  an  "unperson." 


WHAT  SO  PROUDLY  WE  HAILED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  troubled  times  for  our  country,  I 
am  so  moved  by  an  advance  copy  of  an 
advertisement  that  is  to  appear  in  Time 
magazine  that  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  heartening  to  come  upon  such  a 
sorely  needed  reminder  of  the  greatness 
that  was — and  must  again  become — 
America's  promise.  The  advertisement 
follows: 

What  So  Proudly  We  Hailed 
While  most  of  us  began  a  long  week-end 
playing,  sleeping  or  sitting  in  the  sun  .  .  . 
and  6ome  of  us  were  hating,  halting  and 
tearing  America  dovim  .  .  .  40,000  people  in 
Denmark  gathered  on  a  hillside  to  celebrate 
our  Fourth  of  July. 

Hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  other  Danes 
watched  the  ceremonies  on  television.  (A 
turn-out  equivalent  to  2  million  AmerlcanB 
assembled  in  one  place,  and  perhaps  20  mil- 
lion watching  TV.) 

The  Danes  have  been  doing  this  for  57 
years.  Because  they  venerate  what  so  proudly 
we  hailed:  The  pride.  The  principle.  The 
unity. 

When  the  Nazis  went  foraging  for  Danish 
Jews,  other  Danes  hid  them.  All  of  them. 
When  they  took  hostages  and  offered  to 
swap  them  for  Jews,  the  Minister  of  Defense 
announced,  "There  is  no  point  In  exchanging 
one  Dane  for  another." 

The  occupation  told  King  Christian  to  or- 
der all  Jews  to  wear  yellow  arm-bands.  He 
asked  all  Danes  to  wear  yellow  arm-bands. 

"I  shall  be  the  first  to  wear  one,"  he  said, 
"And  I  consider  It  the  highest  order  of  Den- 
mark." 

No  one  In  Denmark  thought  this  was  re- 
markable. All  Danes  simply,  and  successfully, 
defended  all  Danes.  Isn't  that  what  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  about? 

Isn't  that  why  Denmark  honors  our  Fourth 
of  July?  And  Isn't  that  something  to  think 
about  before  the  next  long  week-end? 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tiiat  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  1 -minute  speech  made  to- 
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day  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.        i 


DR.  ABERNATHY'S  VISIT  TO 
WASHINOTON,  D.C. 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  Dr.  Ralph 
Abemathy  and  representatives  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  traveled  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  dis- 
cuss a  list  of  10  demands.  These  demands 
ranged  from  improved  welfare  adminis- 
tration and  expansion  of  the  food  stamp 
program  to  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

While  in  Washington,  Dr.  Abemathy 
and  thp  representatives  of  the  poor  ap- 
peared before  a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic study  group,  where,  with  extreme 
cUgnity,  they  outlined  the  problems  that 
confront  them  daily.  Dr.  Abemathy  re- 
ceived a  sympathetic  hearing  from  mem- 
bers of  the  lySQ,  but  he  and  his  followers 
did  not  fare  so  well  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
their  meeting  with  President  Nixon  and  a 
handful  of  Cabinet  members  was  fraught 
with  misimderstanding  and  a  lack  of 
concern  by  the  executive  branch. 

Victoria  Brittain,  the  able  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  Statesman,  of 
London,  has  written  an  incisive  account 
of  Dr.  Abemathy's  visit.  It  Is  particularly 
explicit  in  describing  the  complete  failure 
of  communication  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  representatives  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  I  commend  Miss 
Brittain's  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
insert  it  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point: 
NtxoK  Snttbs  thx  Poor 
(By  Victoria  Brittain) 
"Three  months  of  Vietnam  spending  would 
give  them  all  they're  asking  for  and  more" 
said  a  liberal  CX>ngreesman  after  Chapter 
Two  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  began 
In  Washington  la«t  week.  The  week  was  a 
depressing  charade — liberal  Congressmen 
were  moved  but  not  to  action;  nothing  was 
decided,  nothing  was  changed.  Tte  present 
Impotence  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  victor  of  the  great  civil 
rights  battles  of  Selma  and  Montgomery, 
the  weakness  of  Its  leader  I}r.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy,  and  the  capacity  for  indifference  of 
the  White  House  were  crudely  displayed  all 
week. 

Resurrection  City,  a  week-long  encamp- 
ment of  poor  people  in  Washington  last  year. 
was  Phase  One  of  the  Campaign  and  although 
It  was  far  from  a  total  success  It  at  least 
achieved  a  certain  notoriety.  Its  Major  Jesse 
Jackson  from  Chicago  added  one  touch  of 
glamour  to  a  cast  of  otherwise  bedraggled 
characters,  while  in  the  shell-shocked  state 
of  the  black  community  following  the  death 
of  Martm  Luther  King  the  SCLC  leaders 
held  a  united  front.  A  year  later  everything 
Is  different — the  Campaign  has  had  little 
press  coverage.  Jesse  Jackson  is  now  so  well 
known  and  so  busy  that  he  could  make  only 
a  token  one-hour  visit  to  Washington  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Campaign,  Abemathy  is 
more  ponderous  and  less  well  supported  by 
the  SCLC  powers,  while  SCLC  Itself,  with 
Its  Ul-organised  bands  of  poor  people,  seems 
an  unsophisticated  and  Ineffectual  vehicle 
for  confrontation  in  contrast  to,  say.  Its  own 


Operation  Breadbasket  pressing  for  economic 
I>ower  in  Chicago  or  Charles  Evers's  cam- 
I>alg^  for  black  political  power  In  the  South. 

Abemathy  came  to  Washington  last  week 
with  a  list  of  10  demands  for  the  Adminis- 
tration ranging  from  a  nation-wide  welfare 
system  and  a  $360,000m.  expanlson  of  the 
food-stamp  programme  to  wipe  out  hunger, 
to  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  giving 
votes  to  18-year-olds.  He  planned  to  take 
his  foUowers  to  see  congressional  leaders,  the 
President  himself,  and  the  individual  heads 
of  the  Departments  of  Housing,  Labour,  Agri- 
culture and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Congressional  leaders  were  receptive  and 
available,  but  the  very  first  day  Illustrated 
the  weakness  and  hopelessness  of  the  week's 
undertaking.  Abernathy  was  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  late  for  his  meeting  with  the  liberal 
Democratic  Study  Oroup  and  by  the  time  he 
appeared  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
room  a  nximber  of  Congressmen  bad  gone. 
Those  who  had  waited  passed  the  time  In 
banter  and  In-group  Jokes  and  eruded  an 
atmosphere  of  well-dressed,  well-fed  bon- 
homie in  sad  contrast  to  Abernathy's  troop 
of  notably  ill-dressed,  ill-fed  and  cross  fol- 
lowers. The  Congressmen  gave  polite  and 
close  attention  to  the  flood  of  speeches. 
Heavy,  resentful  welfare  mothers  from  North- 
em  slums  told  the  stock  horror  stories  of 
rats  and  of  "the  cold  beans,,  leftover  peas 
I  serve  my  chUdren",  while  emaciated,  des- 
perate men  begged  for  "factories  for  the 
South".  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  Con- 
gressmen somewhat  self-consciously  Joined 
hands  and,  swaying  in  time  with  their  vis- 
itors, sang  We  Shall  Overcome  before  be- 
coming busy  men  again,  hurrying  away  In 
the  little  automatic  electric  trains  which  run 
under  the  Capitol.  The  poor  people  traUed 
back  across  neatly-clipped  lawns  to  their 
headquarters  in  the  United  Methodist  Build- 
ing, buoyed  up  presumably  by  the  Idea  that 
"tomorrow  we're  going  to  see  the  President". 

But  a  22-year-old  White  House  aide  sport- 
ing a  crisply  starched  light-blue  suit  and  a 
Che  Guevara-style  moustache  was  the  near- 
est thing  to  Richard  Nixon  produced  for  them 
on  Tuesday  morning,  though  the  President 
did  see  Abemathy  himself.  Mr.  Nixon's  rep- 
resentative sat  chummily  on  a  table  in  the 
Tndlaji  Treaty  Room  to  introduce  his  col- 
leagues from  various  government  deptut- 
ments,  all  of  whom  he  said  were  anxious  to 
explain  to  the  poor  what  was  being  done  for 
them  and  then  to  listen  to  specific  com- 
plaints. His  boyish  charm  was  lost  on  his 
audience,  who  declared  loudly  thait  they  had 
not  the  slightest  interest  In  talking  to  him 
or  his  friends,  and  oould  they  please  see  the 
boss.  The  mood  of  the  room  became  steadily 
uglier  and  only  Hoeea  Williams,  t^e  bearded 
orator  of  SCLC,  oould  get  a  hectring.  It  Is  a 
mark  of  the  change  In  SCLC  that  he  did  It 
by  a  skillful  use  of  revolutionary  rhetoric: 
".  .  .  our  women  sell  their  bodies  for  food  .  .  . 
when  I  was  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
I  knew  that  food  stu^jluses  were  tipped  Into 
the  sea  while  our  people  starved  .  .  ."  Wil- 
liam's beard  Jutted  out  over  his  blue  over- 
alls, his  eyes  blazed,  but  his  voice  was  de- 
liberately lulling  his  audience  to  the  point 
where  he  could  say:  "But  revolution  would 
oe  piaymg  it  tneir  way;  we're  going  to  win 
this  one  nonvlolently." 

Across  the  lawn  In  the  White  House  Mr. 
Nixon  listened  to  Abernathy  and  hia  half- 
dozen  representatlvee  of  the  poor,  but  re- 
fused to  allow  his  departmental  heads  to 
meet  the  group  individually.  Advised  by  his 
supposedly  liberal  ex-Kennedy  aide,  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Mojmihan.  Mr.  Nixon  clearly  decided 
that  the  1969  Poor  People's  Campaign  was  to 
be  played  down.  The  noisy,  abusive  con- 
frontations with  which  the  Democrats  had 
placated  the  poor  were  not  to  disturb  the 
comfortable  offices  of  their  Republican  suc- 
cessors. Abemathy  was  given  this  one  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  oase  to  the  Administra- 
tion— a  formal  meeting  with  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council  attended  by  Nixon,  Agnew 
and  a  clutch  of  departmental  beads  who 


stayed  for  varying  amounts  of  time.  So  total 
was  the  lack  of  communications  between  the 
two  sides  that  Mr.  Moynlhan  was  able  to  say 
that  the  meeting  went  well,  while  Abernathy 
called  it  one  of  the  most  "fruitless  and  point - 
lees"  he  had  ever  attended. 

After  the  White  House  meeting  neither  Mr. 
Nixon  nor  his  Vice-President  came  over  to 
the  Indian  Treaty  Room  to  see  those  who 
had  been  discussed,  but  Mr.  Moynlhan,  Mr. 
Volpe,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
Mr.  Romney  from  the  Housing  Det>artment 
were  on  hand  for  a  singularly  patronising 
and  lU-Judged  encounter.  Mr.  Volpe  the  ex- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  made  his 
pUe  in  the  roed-bulldlng  business,  detailed 
the  ntunber  of  important  appointments  iie 
had  missed  that  morning  and  told  the  poor 
how  well  he  understood  their  problems.  He 
knew  that  Jobs  were  not  enough  without 
rapid  transit  to  get  to  them  and  he  Intended 
to  provide  It,  but  they  must  remember  the 
Democrats  had  been  in  for  eight  years,  ^o 
what  could  be  expected  of  him  after  only  3' , 
months?  Mr.  Romney  then  talked  about  In- 
fiatlon  and  assured  his  audience  that  the 
cities  were  number  three  on  the  President's 
list  of  pri<Hltles.  "Why  not  ntmiber  one?" 
Inquired  an  Incredulous  young  black  girl. 
Romney  left  amid  appeals  from  Abernathy 
that  his  followers  should  not  turn  on  one 
of  the  few  cabinet  members  who  had  both- 
ered to  come  and  see  them. 

Abemathy  got  the  silence  he  asked  for, 
as  he  always  does  from  his  followers.  Dur- 
ing the  week  more  than  one  reporter  tel^d 
to  rattle  him  with  questions  about  a  bid 
from  Coretta  King  for  the  SCLC  leadership 
and  each  time  he  replied  with  dignity  that 
she  was  his  'sister'  and  a  power  struggle 
was  inconceivable.  But  each  time  he  relied, 
as  he  always  must,  upon  his  acknowledged 
position  as  the  dead  Martin  Luther  Kin  .'s 
best  friend.  The  real  powers  of  SCLC — Jack- 
son, Andrew  Young,  James  Bevel,  Hoeea 
Williams — have  never  publicly  or  privately 
criticized  Abemathy.  But  one  bitter  voice 
from  the  ranks  last  week  shouted  at  the 
leader:  "Nixon  better  oome  out  and  talk  to 
us — ^not  you."  And  in  the  Indian  Treaty 
Room  a  woman  said  qiUetly:  "Abemathy 
doesn't  even  live  with  tis  .  .  .  how  can  he  tell 
NUon  what  my  life  is  like?"  Abernathy's 
well -pressed  denim  overalls  for  going  to  jail 
have  become  a  Joke,  and  his  usual  get-up  is 
a  good  grey  silk  suit,  often  with  a  tastefully 
matching  tie.  Towards  the  end  of  last  week, 
when  a  black  depression  had  settled  upon 
almost  everyone  connected  with  the  Cam- 
paign, Abemathy  bobbed  up  at  a  party  given 
by  Senator  George  McGovem,  looking,  as  one 
dispirited  coworker  said  "unbearably  slick  ' 


U  THANT:   ARAB  CHAMPION  PAR 
EXCELLENCE 

(Mr.  PODKTiTi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  Thant 
is  rapidly  emerging  as  a  fervent  cham- 
pion of  the  Arab  cause  in  their  struggle 
to  destroy  Israel.  Utilizing  his  post  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
he  increasingly  uses  his  ofBce  and  that 
international  organization  to  assail 
Israel  on  any  pretense.  Sadly  enough,  the 
United  Nations  is  the  loser,  as  his  prej- 
udice grows  more  blatant  and  his  efforts 
more  distasteful.  His  campaign  against 
Isr.ael  is  measurably  harming  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations  among  significant 
elements  of  our  coimtry's  population. 
The  latest  chapter  makes  a  travesty  of 
the  Ull.'s  championship  of  human 
rights,  for  he  has  used  and  abused  that 
principle  by  seeking  to  utilize  it  as  a 
weapon  against  Israel. 

Last  Monday  Mr.  Thant  convened  an 
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unusual  meeting  of  Vice  Presidents 
elected  at  the  last  General  Assembly. 
■This  was  done  over  the  most  vigorous 
protests  of  Israel's  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  No  approval  was  sought  or  given 
from  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly.  Its  purpose?  To  apiwint  a 
special  committee  of  three  to  investigate 
human  rights  "violations"  in  Israeli-held 
areas.  At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Garrldo,  of 
Peru,  was  selected  to  appoint  the  com- 
mittee. 

Israel  was  not  told  by  Mr.  Thant  who 
her  accusers  are,  although  it  is  easy  to 
guess.  He  referred  to  "several  member 
states"  who  had  urged  him  to  act  in  this 
manner.  This  opportunity  to  harm  Israel 
was  seized  by  Mr.  Thant  with  alacrity 
and  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Thant  acted  ille- 
gally and  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Charter. 
He  had  circulated  a  note  to  member 
states  on  the  aforementioned  subject, 
creating  an  atmosphere  which  was  con- 
ducive to  prejudicement  and  condemna- 
tion of  Israel.  Choosing  to  ignore  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  various  Arab  States  of 
the  Middle  East,  he  instead  opted  for 
persecution  of  Israel.  Israel  has  allowed 
full  and  free  Inspection  of  the  situation 
he  addressed  himself  to.  It  is  odd.  Is  it 
not,  that  Mr.  Thant  shows  no  concern 
over  barbarian  acts  of  religious  persecu- 
tion and  murder  perpetrated  against 
Iraq's  Jews?  Nor  does  he  shed  tears, 
much  less  concern  himself  with,  the 
plight  of  those  terrorized  remnants  of 
Egypt's  Jewish  community,  many  of 
whom  languish  in  Nasser's  prisons 
incommunicado. 

It  seems  that  in  his  eyes,  the  Arabs 
can  do  no  wrong,  even  when  they  plan 
genocide,  arm  themselves  to  the  teeth, 
abolish  internal  liberties,  and  work 
hand-in-glove  with  the  Soviets  to  finish 
Hitler's  work. 

As  one  who  has  always  drawn  inspira- 
tion from  the  previous  efforts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  U.N.,  I  am  deeply  saddened 
by  this  prostitution  of  its  principles  and 
abuse  of  its  respected  offices  for  partisan 
goals.  Mr.  Thant  could  resign  and  regis- 
ter as  an  Arab  lobbyist  or  diplomat,  for 
which  position  he  Is  so  amply  qualified. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  he  should  mas- 
querade as  a  neutral,  retain  his  present 
position  and  use  it  to  aid  his  close  Arab 
friends.  Some  might  call  it  conflict  of 
interest.  Others  would  have  a  different 
name  for  it.  In  the  end,  only  the  cause 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  suf- 
fer. All  thinking  citizens  have  already 
relegated  Thant's  personal  efforts  to  the 
comer  marked  "Ignore  or  disregard." 

I  am  most  fearful,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
permanent  harm  he  is  definitely  doing 
to  an  organization  which  hEis  proven  so 
useful  in  many  ways.  Further,  our  Gov- 
ernment pays  an  overwhelming  share  of 
U.N.'s  expenses.  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
subsidize  an  Arab  propaganda  campaign 
on  the  part  of  its  Secretary  General. 

Saddest  of  all  is  the  longrun  dele- 
terious effect  his  debasement  of  his  office 
is  having  upon  the  U.N.  ethic  in  this 
Nation,  a  phenomenon  I  have  long  noted, 
and  one  which  is  swiftly  increasing  in 
scope  and  virulence. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  July  10  Woodrow 
Wilson  presented  a  treaty  to  the  Senate 
which  included  provision  for  establish- 


ment of  the  League  of  Nations.  Recent 
efforts  to  commemorate  the  League's  es- 
tablishment have  been  woeful  failures. 
How  sad  it  is  to  note  this  phenomenon. 
It  would  be  the  world's  tragedy  if  a  simi- 
lar fate  befell  the  UJJ.  Mr.  Thant's  ef- 
forts along  the  lines  I  have  already  de- 
scribed give  the  United  Nations  a  massive 
shove  down  the  same  road  traveled  so 
despairingly  by  the  League. 


THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   ENFORCEMENT 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  study  group  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  for  the  third  time  this 
year  to  protest  the  breakdown  of  civil 
rights  enforcement  by  his  administra- 
tion. The  seriousness  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration action  in  whittling  away 
the  hard-earned  progress  of  recent  years 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  cannot  be 
overestimated.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed significant  failures  of  Federal 
commitment  in  the  areas  of  school  de- 
segregation, contract  compliance,  voting 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  in  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs. 

Over  the  weekend.  Secretary  Finch  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  no  further 
weakening  of  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Secretary 
is  able  to  meet  that  commitment  and 
can  assure  that  the  guidelines  will  In  fact 
be  continued  in  their  present  form.  None- 
theless, there  is  already  ample  evidence 
that  title  VI  enforcement  at  HEW  has 
been  compromised. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  sent  to  President  Nixon  by  officers 
of  the  Democratic  study  group  and  a 
subsequent  Washington  Post  article  by 
Peter  Milius,  which  provides  additional 
dociunentation  as  to  t^e  serious  problems 
confronting  the  school  desegregation 
program: 

Democratic  Sttjdt  Group, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  27, 1969. 
The  PREsnwNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsnnNr:  We  are  writing  to  you 
for  the  third  time  this  year  concerning  the 
breakdown  of  civil  rights  enforcement  in 
your  Administration.  On  February  1,  we 
protested  the  special  treatment  afforded  five 
segregated  Southern  school  districts.  On 
March  5,  we  protested  the  awarding  of  federal 
contracts  to  three  textile  companies  which 
had  been  found  in  violation  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  banning  discrimination  by  fed- 
eral contractors.  In  both  letters  we  asked  that 
you,  as  President,  make  clear  that  civil  rights 
laws  would  be  vigorously  enforced  by  your 
Administration. 

Instead,  you  have  chosen  to  remain  silent 
while  years  of  hard-earned  civil  rights  prog- 
ress— often  at  the  expense  of  human  life — 
have  been  seriously  compromised  by  your 
Administration.  Events  have  proven  that  our 
concerns  were  justified.  Evidence  of  deterior- 
ation of  federal  civil  rights  enforcement 
mounts  dally. 
We  cite  the  following  examples: 
School  Desegregation:  Within  the  first 
week  of  your  Administration,  Title  VI  gtilde- 
llnes  for  school  desegratlon  were  suspended 
so  as  to  provide  five  Southern  school  dis- 


tricts—which had  disregarded  the  law  of  the 
land  since  It  was  first  articulated  in  1954 — 
extra  time  to  meet  federal  standards.  These 
five  districts,  after  more  than  two  years  of 
negotiations,  had  already  exhausted  the 
hearing  and  appeal  procedures  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  had  been  adjudged  not  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Secretary 
Pinch's  action  In  suspending  the  guidelines 
in  these  cases  represented  a  serious  deviation 
from  authorized  procedures.  It  was  both  un- 
warranted and  unprecedented.  This  special 
exemption  weakened  the  resolve  of  local 
school  administrators  who  had  been  making 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  Title  VI. 
and  suggested  that  Senator  Thurmond's 
promise  of  a  "better  deal"  for  civil  rights  law 
breakers  under  the  Nixon  Administration 
was  indeed  forthcoming. 

The  situation  today  is  alarming.  HEW 
recently  developed  school  desegregation 
plans  for  21  South  Carolina  school  districts 
under  court  order  to  desegregate.  Eighteen 
of  the  21  plans  are  inconsistent  with  HEW's 
own  deadline  for  the  elimination  of  dual 
school  systems.  While  HEW  guidelines  gen- 
erally require  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  to 
districts  not  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  by 
the  start  of  the  1969-71  school  year,  the  18 
plans  for  South  Carolina  districts  have  ter- 
mination dates  of  1970-71.  As  a  result,  school 
districts  now  operating  under  plans  calling 
for  significant  steps  to  end  dual  school  sys- 
tems by  this  coming  September — five  years 
after  passage  of  Title  VI  and  fifteen  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision — are  now 
petitioning  HEW  for  reUef  from  their  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  the  law. 

Equally  shocking  are  indications  that  the 
school  districts  now  seeking  relief  from  their 
constitutional  obligations  may  well  be 
granted  a  reprieve  by  your  Administration. 
We  are  dismayed  by  reports  that  HEW  guide- 
lines are  now  being  rewritten  and  weakened 
by  outspoken  opponents  of  civil  rights,  most 
notably  Harry  Dent,  a  former  aide  of  Senator 
Thurmond,  whose  position  on  this  issue  has 
been  all  too  clear. 

It  would  be  appalling  If  your  Adminis- 
tration takes  any  action  that  could  result  in 
relaxing  In  any  way  the  tested  and  court- 
upheld  policies  regarding  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Any  weakening  of  the  guidelines  would 
serve  notice  that  the  federal  government 
does  not  intend  to  provide  the  basic  frame- 
work for  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity in  America.  Such  action  would  have  a 
devastating  Impact  on  those  school  districts 
that  have  made  sincere  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  law.  It  would  demonstration  that 
the  Nixon  Administration,  despite  rhetoric 
to  the  contrary,  actually  rewards  those  who 
fiout  the  law. 

Contract  Compliance:  Executive  Order 
11246,  together  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  the  federal  government  will  not 
do  business  with  companies  which  practice 
employment  discrimination.  In  March,  the 
Department  of  Defense  awarded  major  con- 
tracts to  three  textile  firms  with  esUbllshed 
records  of  discriminatory  practices.  These 
contracts  were  awarded  in  violation  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  which 
require  written  assurances  of  future  com- 
pliance with  the  Executive  Order  before  con- 
tracts may  be  awarded  to  companies  with 
a  prior  history  of  noncompliance  with  civil 
rights  requirements. 

Nearly  two  years  of  Intensive  work  by 
various  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  by 
civil  rights  groups  had  been  devoted  to  bring- 
ing the  three  textile  mills  into  compliance. 
The  abmpt  action  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment m  awarding  multi-million  dollar  con- 
tracts to  these  companies  prior  to  receiving 
adequate  written  assurances  of  compliance 
raises  serious  doubi  about  this  Administra- 
tion's intent  to  end  discrimination  In  com- 
panies with  federal  contract*. 
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The  federal  contract  compliance  mecha- 
nism has  the  potental  for  affecting  one-third 
of  the  Jobs  In  oiir  economy.  If  the  govern- 
ment resolves  to  enforce  the  law,  thousands 
of  minority  group  citizens  could  thereby  gain 
access  to  Jobs  and  dignity. 

Voting  Rights:  Before  Anally  testifying  on 
June  26,  the  Attorney  General  cancelled  five 
appearances  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  present  Administration  views  on 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  can- 
cellations coincided  with  reports  emanating 
from  the  Justice  Department  that  the  delays 
were  precipitated  by  Administration  desires 
to  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  provided  In  the  present  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  Attorney  General's  tes- 
timony proved  that  these  reports  were  ac- 
curate. The  Administration's  proposals,  which 
would  weaken  the  enforcement  mechanisms 
provided  under  present  law,  and  Its  opposi- 
tion to  the  bi-partisan  flve-year  extension 
bin  can  only  be  viewed  as  being  politically 
motivated  to  curry  favors  with  those  who 
would  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  minority 
group  citizens. 

Extension  of  this  historic,  hard-won  and 
effective  law  must  be  a  flrst  priority  on  the 
national  agenda.  Some  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's prt)posals  may  be  merttortoios.  However, 
they  wowid  require  such  substantial  and  con- 
troversial amendment  of  the  present  Voting 
Rights  law  as  to  preclude  passage  before  Its 
expiration  date.  Thus  any  additional  vot- 
ing rights  proposals  should  be  considered 
only  after  we  have  assured  that  the  needed 
protections  provided  In  present  law  will  con- 
tinue. 

Agriculture:  Despite  an  April  letter  from 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  Secretary 
Hardin  detailing  widespread  and  flagrant 
violations  of  civil  rights  law  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams, and  despite  recent  reports  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  documenting  the 
breakdown  of  civil  rights  enforcement 
mechanisms  at  tJSDA,  there  Is  evidence  of  a 
continuing  lack  of  commitment  to  clvU 
rights  enforcement  by  that  Department. 
Secretary  Hardin  has  been  unwilling  or  im- 
able  to  answer  our  requests  for  Information 
regarding  specific  action  that  he  has  taken 
or  Is  planning  to  take  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion: The  handling  of  the  appointment  of  a 
new  head  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  added  to  the  Impression 
that  your  Administration  would  weaken  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  generally  and  man- 
dates against  Job  discrimination  In  particu- 
lar. We  do  not  dispute  your  right  to  appoint 
a  chairman  of  your  own  choosing  nor  do  we 
mean  to  Impugn  the  ability  or  sincerity  of 
your  appointee. 

However,  to  have  the  White  House  an- 
nounce on  the  day  following  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen's  vicious  attack  on  Clifford  Alexander 
that  he  would  be  replaced  as  EEOC  chalr- 
-  man  created  the  Impression  that  you  agreed 
with  the  rantlngs  of  the  Senate  Minority 
Leader  that  firm  enforcement  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  amounts  to  harass- 
ment of  business  firms. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  your  Admin- 
istration to  enforce  civil  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens is  creating  a  serious  crisis.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly important  to  measure  the  effects 
of  this  crisis  on  those  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  full  participation  In  American 
society.  They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  retain 
respect  for  the  Institutions  that  must  be 
the  "backbone"  of  an  orderly  and  free 
society. 

A  free  and  Just  society  derives  its  strength 
from  the  even-handed  enforcement  of  the 
law  by  Its  public  officials.  Nothing  so  destroys 
respect  for  the  law  as  disregard  for  the  obli- 
gation to  enforce  it  by  those  who  hold  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  do  so. 


The  last  three  Presidents  of  this  country 
vmderstood  the  destructive  effects  of  public 
officials  who  flout  the  law  of  the  land. 

President  Elsenhower.  In  1956,  sent  federal 
troops  Into  Little  Rock,  not  to  put  down  a 
civil  disorder,  but  rather  to  force  publicly- 
elected  officials  to  comply  with  federal  law. 
The  nation  and  the  world  watched  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  In  1963,  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution when  a  lawless  Governor  of  Alabama 
stood  at  the  schoolhouse  door  to  bar  en- 
trance to  black  Americans. 

And  President  Johnson  gave  statutory 
weight  to  the  efforts  of  the  brave  young 
Americans  who  dramatized  the  lawlessness 
of  local  sheriffs  denying  them  the  right  to 
buy  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Southern  lunch 
counters  and  brutalizing  them  for  seeking 
to  register  to  vote.  Indeed,  neither  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  nor  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  could  have  been  enacted  had  It 
not  been  for  full  and  effective  use  of  the 
moral  force  of  the  Presidency. 

These  acts  symbolized  for  us  all  the  un- 
wavering commitment  to  true  law  and  order 
by  these  three  great  Presidents.  Any  less 
commitment  on  your  part  will  be  a  tragic 
page  m  American  history. 

We  urge  that  you  publicly  and  unequivo- 
cally repudiate  the  actions  that  have  en- 
dangered the  credibility  of  the  federal  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights.  We  urge  you  to  make 
clear  to  all  American  citizens  that  you  give 
the  same  urgency  to  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  laws  as  you  do  to  the  enforcement  of 
all  other  laws  of  the  land. 

Anything  less  would  demonstrate  that 
your  commitment  to  law  and  order  is  a 
commitment  to  political  expediences  rather 
than  equal  Justice  under  law. 

Anything  less  would  be  to  prolong  the 
tragedy  of  racism  In  America  along  with 
the  pain,  injustice,  bitterness  and  dlvlslve- 
ness  it  produces. 

Respectfully, 

Donald  Fraser, 

Chairman. 
James   C.   Corman, 

Secretary-Chief  Whip. 
John  Braoemas, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Don  Edwards, 
Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Civil  Rights. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
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HEW  Firm  on  School  Guidelines 

(By  Peter  Mlllus) 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Pinch  put  his  prestige  back  on  the 
line  yesterday  and  said  there  will  be  no 
relaxation  of  the  Federal  school  desegrega- 
tion guidelines. 

He  made  the  statement  In  a  news  confer- 
ence that  dealt  mainly  with  his  losing  fight 
to  have  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  nominated  as 
his  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs. 

"Sometimes,"  Finch  said  when  the  ques- 
tions turned  from  Dr.  Knowles  to  desegre- 
gation, "in  losing  one  battle  your  hand  Is 
strengthened  for  another." 

For  at  least  the  last  several  weeks.  Justice 
Department  lawyers  and  HEW  General 
Counsel  Robert  C.  Mardlan  have  been  draft- 
ing a  desegregation  policy  statement. 

The  policy  statement  would  override  and 
soften  the  guidelines  by  giving  Southern 
school  districts  more  time  to  comply. 

Southerners  in  Congress  and  on  the  White 
House  and  national  Republican  Party  staffs 
have  supported  and  heralded  the  promised 
change.  Other  HEW  officials,  congressional 
liberals  and  moderates  of  both  parties  and 
civil  rights  groups  on  the  outside  have  In- 
dignantly opposed  it. 

EXPECTED  TO  MOVE  IN 

Pinch,  his  time  and  influence  taken  up 
by  the  Knowles  affair,  had  not  Intervened 
forcefully  In  the  desegregation  fight.  Yester- 


day's remarks  left  the  Impression  that  he 
now  Intends  to  make  a  stand  on  this  Issue. 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  he  said  In  response  to 
a  question,  "we  are  standing  by  the  guide- 
lines." 

He  was  asked  whether  the  Administration's 
plans  include  postponement  of  the  present 
1969  and  1970  deadlines  for  complete  school 
desegregation  across  the  South. 

"No,"  he  said. 

"There  Is  not  going  to  be  any  give  at  all 
in  the  1969  and  1970  deadlines?"  he  was 
asked  later. 

"Not  at  the  present  time,"  he  replied. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  reports  that  the 
proposed  policy  statement  has  Itself  been 
changed,  and  that  the  latest  draft  leaves 
the  1969  and  1970  deadlines  intact. 

The  guidelines  require  all  Southern  school 
districts  to  complete  desegregation  by  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  unless  they  have  black  majori- 
Ues  or  have  to  build  new  schools  to  desegre- 
gate. Districts  In  those  two  categories  haxe 
until  September.  1970. 

The  latest  version  of  the  policy  statement, 
various  sources  said  yesterday,  is  a  very  gen- 
eral document  with  which  HEW's  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  can  easily  live.  But  these  same 
sources  emphasized  that  the  proposed  state- 
ment has  undergone  almost  continuous  re- 
vision in  recent  weeks,  and  could  be  changed 
again. 

They  noted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  cf 
overlap  between  the  conservatives  who  op- 
posed the  Knowles  nomination  and  those 
who  favor  relaxation  of  the  guidelines,  and 
that  the  guidelines  are  a  much  more  power- 
ful political  issue. 

Finch  lost  to  the  conservatives  once,  they 
observed,  and  could  well  lose  again. 

NO   SOITENINC   INTENT 

Finch  said  at  one  point  yesterday  that  there 
has  never  been  any  intent  to  soften  the  de- 
segregation guidelines.  "What  Justice  and 
HEW  have  been  working  on."  he  said,  "is  % 
better  mechanism,  procedures  by  which  you 
can  obtain  the  results  Intended  by  the  (Civil 
Rights)  Act  of  1964." 

Finch  said  he  did  not  know  how  soon  a 
statement  might  appear.  "I  tried  to  reach  the 
Attorney  General  (John  N.  Mitchell)  this 
morning  atKDut  a  couple  of  matters  we  have 
under  dispute,"  he  said. 

Later  he  said  the  dispute  did  not  Involve 
the  desegregation  deadlines  and  was  proce- 
dural, "not  philosophical."  He  did  not 
elaborate. 

The  Administration  has  been  searching  for 
some  time  for  a  way  to  shift  more  of  the  de- 
segregation burden  from  HEW  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  courts. 

One  reason  is  that  this  would  entail  fewer 
cutoffs  of  Federal  funds.  HEW  does  not  cut 
off  funds  to  school  districts  once  they  are 
under  court  orders  to  desegregate. 

The  Administration  has  had  trouble  with 
the  desegregation  issue  almost  since  the  day 
it  came  to  office  In  January. 

suppoRi  from  south 

President  Nixon  made  several  statements 
during  last  year's  campaign  that  led  the 
South  to  think  he  would  go  slow  in  this  area, 
and  much  of  his  convention  and  election  sup- 
port came  from  the  South. 

Finch  made  several  ambiguous  statements 
of  his  own  early  this  year  that  encouraged 
Southerners. 

But  Finch  also  appointed  a  liberal,  Leon 
E.  Panetta,  to  run  HEW's  civil  rights  office, 
and  in  his  first  few  months  in  office  cut  off 
funds  to  eight  Southern  school  districts  that 
had  refused  to  file  acceptable  desegregation 
plans. 

More  recently  It  had  appeared  that  Pinch 
was  abandoning  the  desegregation  program 
to  Southern  pressures.  He  gave  Southerners 
two  of  the  five  seats  on  the  body  that  hears 
appeals  from  school  districts  about  to  lose 
Federal  funds,  and  he  gave  12  South  Caro- 
lina districts  until  1970  to  desegregate,  even 
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though  subordinates  said  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  all  12  could  not  desegregate  In 
1969. 

HELD  FOR  6  WEEKS 

He  has  also  held  six  cutoff  orders  unsigned 
on  his  desk  for  more  than  six  weeks.  There 
was  speculation  yesterday  that  he  may  sign 
the  six  this  week. 

According  to  HEW  figures,  all  but  776  of 
the  South's  school  districts  have  now  de- 
segregated or  been  ordered  to  by  a  court. 
Of  those  remaining,  330  have  promised  to  de- 
segregate by  1969  or  1970,  123  have  had  their 
runds  cut  off,  108  are  In  the  cutoff  process 
and  215  are  under  review. 

HEW  officials  have  said  they  can  complete 
desegregation  of  the  Southern  public  schools 
In  another  year  or  two  under  the  present 
guidelines. 

But  they  are  now  down  to  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Southern  school  districts,  many 
with  black  majorities,  and  are  fearful  that 
tlie  desegregation  program  will  come  unrav- 
eled If  there  Is  any  hesitancy  at  the  top. 

EIGHTEEN  RENEGE  THIS  TEAR 

Eighteen  districts  have  already  reneged 
this  year  on  desegregation  plans,  and  others 
are  wavering. 

Liberal  pressure  continued  to  build  up  In 
behalf  of  the  guidelines  yesterday.  Leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Study  Group  In  the  House 
sent  President  Nixon  a  letter,  declaring  that 
■evidence  of  deterioration  of  Federal  civil 
rights  enforcement  mounts  daily." 

They  urged  Mr.  Nixon  to  "repudiate  the 
actions  that  have  endangered  the  credibility 
of  the  Federal  commitment  to  civil  rights," 
adding  that  "anything  less  would  demon- 
strate that  your  commitment  to  law  and 
order  Is  a  commitment  to  political  expedi- 
encies rather  than  equal  Justice  xuider  law." 


MASSIVE  AID  URGED  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL, NURSING,  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
higher  education  legislation  has  provided 
aid  for  students  in  undergraduate  and 
some  graduate  degree  programs.  Little 
effort,  however,  has  been  made  on  a 
Federal  level  to  assist  postgraduate  stu- 
dents studying  In  professional  fields. 

Each  professional  field  requires  highly 
skilled  training  in  specialized  and  rap- 
Idly  expanding  areas  of  knowledge.  In 
an  age  where  the  highest  proficiency  in 
the  newest  of  methods  and  approaches 
in  crucial  to  relevant  service,  continu- 
ing education  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
In  all  specialized  fields,  the  professional 
must  constantly  return  to  school  for  up- 
dating and  broadening  of  his  total 
knowledge.  Many  individuals  have  great 
difBculty  returning  for  further  study  due 
to  a  lack  of  personal  finances.  This  is 
particularly  true  today,  as  educational 
costs  are  soaring. 

Two  critically  important  fields  in 
which  this  is  especially  the  case  are  the 
medical  and  teaching  professions.  Teach- 
ers and  doctors  must  constantly  be 
aware  of  new  developments  in  their  fields 
to  maintain  a  level  of  excellence  and 
proficiency.  I  have  recently  introduced 
the  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  a 
companion  to  Senator  Mondale's  bill, 
v.'hich  provides  among  other  things,  for 
aid  to  graduate  and  professional  degree 
students.  It  also  creates  a  Federal  fel- 
lowship program  for  Ph.  D.  students  pre- 


paring dissertations.  In  addition,  I  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  the  medical  educa- 
tion bill  of  rights  of  1969,  which  would 
expand  Federal  aid  to  medical  educa- 
tion programs  and  increase  health  pro- 
fession scholarships. 

Today  I  am  adding  to  these  proposals 
two  additional  bills  providing  financial 
assistance  to  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators and  medical  students.  My  purpose 
is  to  encourage  highly  capable,  dedicated 
individuals  to  take  advantage  of  such 
extended  educational  opportunities. 

The  first  bill  would  allow,  for  tax  pur- 
poses, a  deduction  for  expenses  incurred 
by  teachers  and  school  administrators 
in  pursuing  courses  of  study  for  aca- 
demic credit  or  degrees  at  colleges  and 
universities.  Such  educational  expenses 
would  include  tuition,  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, course  materials,  travel  costs  to 
school,  and  basic  meals  and  lodging  costs 
away  from  home.  Teachers  today,  at- 
tempting to  continue  expansion  and  up- 
dating of  their  own  educations,  must 
bear  this  burdensome  recurrent  expense 
on  their  own.  This  bill  would  provide  one 
means  for  alleviation  of  some  of  this 
burden.  By  providing  tax  deductions  for 
these  expenses,  teachers  would  more 
readily  take  advantage  of  further  educa- 
tional opportunities,  becoming  better 
equipped  to  instruct  and  guide  their  own 
students  relevantly  and  meaningfully. 

My  second  bill  would  provide  direct 
student  loans  to  U.S.  citizens — primarily 
medical  students — studying  abroad.  Un- 
der the  Health  Professions  Assistance 
Act,  American  students  studying  in  the 
United  States  in  general  medicine  and 
specialized  medical  fields  such  as  den- 
tistry, podiatry,  osteopathy  and  optom- 
etry, may  receive  direct  loans  from  HEW 
up  to  $2,500  a  year.  My  bill  would  ex- 
tend losm  provisions  of  the  act  to  cover 
medical  studies  in  foreign  schools  as  well. 
Shortages  in  the  United  States  of  medi- 
cal school  facilities  are  reaching  crisis 
levels.  Present  rate  of  expansion  of 
school  facilities  is  so  slow  that  by  1975, 
there  will  be  an  estimated  shortage  of 
42.000  doctors  in  America.  Eleven  percent 
of  our  medical  students  are  today  study- 
ing in  excellent  foreign  schools  because 
of  domestic  school  shortages.  This  bill 
would  help  alleviate  some  imbearable 
pressures  on  our  present  domestic  med- 
ical school  facilities. 

These  bills,  coupled  with  previously 
delineated  legislative  proposals  to  ex- 
pand financial  assistance  to  graduate 
and  professional  students,  are  vital  for 
the  professional's  continuing  specialized 
self-improvement.  If  we  are  to  see  our 
professional  fields  continue  to  develop 
new  techniques  and  facilities  for  in- 
creased quality  of  service,  we  must  insure 
that  individuals  within  these  fields  will 
not  be  restricted  in  their  studies  by  lack 
of  finances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that  every  American  receiving 
education  and  medical  service  will  lose 
if  these  dedicated  servants  cannot  con- 
tinue furthering  their  own  education. 
We  must  offer  them  the  possibility  and 
opportunity  to  receive  new  ideas,  per- 
spectives, discoveries  and  fresh  tech- 
niques for  further  extensive  service  to 
society. 


STRIP  MINE  RESTORATION 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat,  last  week  published  an  edi- 
torial which  took  justifiable  pride  in 
Pennsylvania's  program  to  restore  sur- 
face-mined land. 

My  colleagues  from  Ohio  may  partic- 
ularly wish  to  note  the  contents  of  this 
editoriid,  inasmuch  as  it  draws  a  com- 
parison between  the  restoration  pro- 
grams of  their  State  and  of  mine.  Obser- 
vations of  Ohio  land  reclamation  efforts 
found  that — 

Most  of  the  reclaimed  sectors  appeared  to 
be  untouched  by  reclamation  equipment,  that 
spoil  banks  were  mostly  untouched,  that 
though  small  trees  had  been  planted  many 
appeared  to  have  been  killed  by  acid  spoil 
material,  that  the  land  had  not  been  restored 
to  near  Its  original  contour,  that  pools  of 
water  lay  In  the  pits  and  on  the  spoil  banks. 

Pennsylvania  is  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  mined-land  restoration. 
The  quality  of  our  restoration  derives 
from  a  soimd  legislative  foundation  and 
a  mining  industry  which  has  shown  itself 
willing  to  work  diligently  to  make  surface 
mined  lands  productive  once  again. 

I  hope  that  we  in  Congress  may  soon 
provide  a  similar  sound  legislative  foun- 
dation for  all  the  States  through  enact- 
ment of  a  surface  mining  reclamation 
act. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  that  my  col- 
leagues be  informed  that  an  internation- 
al symposium  on  the  ecology  and  revege- 
tation  of  drastically  disturbed  areas  will 
be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity August  3  to  16,  1969.  The  closing 
event  of  this  sjonposium  will  be  a  3- 
day  field  trip  through  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania  to  observe  re- 
search and  restoration  programs  on  both 
strip-mine  and  deep-mine  operations. 

Having  made  a  comparison  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  and  having  mentioned 
Penn  State  University,  some  of  my 
friends  from  Ohio  may  seek  solace  in 
last  year's  national  rankings  of  collegiate 
football  teams.  Apparently  by  mistake, 
Ohio  State  was  listed  No.  1,  ahead  of 
Penn  State  as  No.  2.  That  solace  will  be 
slight,  because  it  is  my  recollection  from 
the  last  time  those  two  teams  met,  that 
Ohio  State  never  beat  Penn  State 
throughout  the  history  of  the  series. 

Nonetheless,  we  Pennsylvanians  stand 
ready  to  provide  guidance  for  our  west- 
em  neighbors  in  mined-land  restoration 
or  football. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  editorial, 
"Strip-Mine  Restoration." 

STRIP-MINX    RESTORATION 

Ohio  apparently  has  come  off  second  best 
in  a  comparison  of  Its  strip-mine  reclama- 
tion work  vrlth  that  of  Pennsylvania's. 

Three  Pennsylvanians.  Including  William  E. 
Guckert,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Reclamation,  toured  southeastern 
Ohio's  strip  mine  areas  and  found  that,  ex- 
cept for  some  showplaces,  the  Buckeye  State's 
best  strip-mine  restoration  doesn't  hold  a 
carbide  lamp  to  that  of  the  Keystone  State. 
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The  Pennsylvaniana  reported  that  most  of 
the  reclaimed  sectors  appeared  to  be  un- 
touched by  reclamation  equipment,  that 
spoil  banks  were  mostly  untouched,  that 
though  small  trees  had  beAi  planted  many 
appeared  to  have  been  killed  by  the  acid 
spoil  material,  that  the  land  had  not  been 
restored  to  near  Its  original  contour,  that 
pools  of  water  lay  In  the  pits  and  on  the  spoil 
banks. 

All  In  all,  the  Impression  was  one  of  what 
at  best  can  be  described  as  token  restoration 
of  land  stripped  of  coal.  Token  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Ohio  Is  trying  to  get  a  tougher  strip-mine 
restoration  law.  So  far,  it  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful. It  may  be  that  reeponalble  Ohloans  will 
have  as  difficult  a  time  as  did  Peonsylvanlans 
in  achieving  that  goal. 

But  achieve  It,  Pennsylvania  has.  And 
though  our  restoration  law  may  not  be  per- 
fect. It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  In  the  nation. 

In  its  quest  for  stricter  restoration  policies, 
Ohio  is  wished  luck. 


SENSE  AND  SURTAX  StTRVTVE 

(Mi-  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
-given -permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  willing  not  Just  to 
talk  about  inflation,  but  to  "bite  the  bul- 
let" and  try  to  do  something  about  It. 
yesterday's  passage  of  the  surcharge  ex- 
tension bill  has  to  be  greeted  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  It  must  also  be  greeted  with  an 
expression  of  Incredulity  that  the  vote 
was  so  close. 

I  find  it  of  the  greatest  irony  that  most 
of  the  stiff  est  opposition  to  the  bill  came 
from  those  who,  for  the  past  5  years, 
have  consistently  voted  to  spend  us  Into 
a  fiscal  pit.  For  5  years.  Congress  went 
menily  on  its  way  funding  every  pro- 
gram In  sight,  with  never  a  thought  for 
tomorrow.  Well,  tomorrow  has  arrived 
and  with  it  Inflation.  It  Is  not  enough 
merely  to  talk  about  inflation,  or  to  run 
around  the  issue  with  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
on  the  need  for  tax  reform.  Tax  reform 
is  needed,  and  to  its  new-found  support- 
ei^,  I  say  welcome  aboard. 

The  question  Is,  Will  Congress  pay  the 
piper?  Will  it  back  up  the  President's 
efforts  to  halt  inflation?  Taxes  are  never 
popular,  but  after  all,  it  is  Congress,  not 
President  Nixon,  which  Is  in  great  meas- 
ure responsibl''  for  the  inflation  which 
the  country  is  now  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  well  expressed  In  an  editorial 
which  appeared  this  afternoon  in  The 
Evening  Star,  and  which  I  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  1,  1989) 

Surtax  Sxtkvtves 

Although  It  was  too  close  for  comfort,  the 
bin  to  extend  the  surtax  has  survived  a  "lib- 
eral" onslaught  in  the  House.  The  vote  was 
210  to  205.  and  the  measure  now  moves  to 
the  Senate  where  It  also  faces  hard  going. 

The  breakdown  of  the  vote  tells  us  some- 
thing about  party  responsibility.  The  House 
members  had  been  assured  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  that  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  this  year  on  a  tax  reform 
bill  President  Nixon  also  gave  this  assur- 
ance. Nevertheless.  179  Democrats  and  26 
Republicans  raised  the  phony  banner  of  "tax 
reform"  as  they  voted  against  the  bill.  The 


vote  for  passage  came  from  154  Republicans 
and  66  Democrats. 

Tax  reform  was  a  phony  issue,  not  be- 
cause reform  is  unneeded,  but  l)ecause  it  had 
no  proper  place  in  the  measure  before  the 
House.  Reform  la  a  compUcated  matter,  and 
It  should  have  the  careful  study  and  con- 
slderaUon  that  it  wUl  receive  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Ck>mmittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Wilbur  MUls.  Surtax  extension,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  emergency  step.  As  It 
passed  the  House,  the  bill  will  bring  In  some 
$9  bUUon  In  revenue;  thereby  probably  pre- 
venting another  federal  deficit.  It  will  also 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  restraining 
the  inflation  which  is  beginning  to  assume 
runaway  proportions. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  do  not 
bother  about  inflation.  One  congressman,  for 
example,  told  the  House  he  bad  received 
telegrams  from  l»th  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers In  opposition  to  the  extension  bill.  But 
these  are  not  the  principal  victims  of  In- 
flation. A  manufacturer  can  protect  himself 
up  to  a  point  by  raising  his  prices — thereby 
contributing.  Incidentally,  to  more  Inflation. 
An  auto  worker  can  demand  and  get  liigher 
wages — thereby  keeping  himself  abreast  of 
Inflation  wlille  also  stoking  the  Are  that 
feeds  it. 

No.  the  real  victims  of  inflation  are  the 
"little"  people — the  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  no  effective  means  of 
protecting  themselves,  and  whose  standard 
of  living  Is  l)elng  steadily  and  m«-cllessly 
eroded  by  the  inflationary  tide. 

When  the  bill  Is  called  up  in  the  Senate 
the  cries  for  tax  reform  wlU  be  heard  all 
over  again.  If  it  proves  possible  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate reform  amendments,  all  well  and 
good.  But  we  do  not  believe  tills  can  tie  done 
In  time  to  save  the  surtax.  There  will  be 
time  enough  for  reform  In  the  montlis 
ahead.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  should  act 
responsibly  and  pass  the  extension  bUl.  To 
fail  In  this  would  be  a  cruel  betrayal  of  those 
people  for  whom  the  liberal  heart  bleeds  so 
readily  and  so  profusely. 


WISDOM 


SOCRATES'     WORDS     OP 
APPLY  TODAY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  last 
Washington  report  to  my  constituents 
was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  perfec- 
tive. I  Included  a  quotation  by  Socrates, 
reflectng  his  views  of  the  youth  of  his 
time.  The  relevance  of  his  remarks  to 
today's  world  is  astonishing.  The  cyclical 
nature  of  mans  existence  is  never  more 
clearly  seen  than  through  a  juxtaposition 
of  past  and  present. 

Shortly  after  sending  out  this  report. 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Ralph  Barney  of  Canaan. 
N.H.  He  took  note  of  the  quotation  that 
I  had  used,  and  he  enclosed  a  different 
one  by  Socrates  with  his  letter.  While 
the  topic  of  the  quotation  that  he  chose 
is  different  from  mine,  it  maintains  the 
same  universality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
receive  such  a  letter  from  an  interested 
constituent.  The  concern  for  the  public 
debt  and  the  massive  expenditures  of 
Government  that  he  expresses  in  his  let- 
ter is  also,  I  am  sure,  universal.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Bar- 
ney's letter  and  the  quote  from  Socrates, 
as  well  as  my  last  Washington  report 
which  contained  some  thoughts  for  Com- 
mencement Day. 


The  material  follows: 

Dear  Jim:  Your  buUetin  of  June  19th.  No. 
6  was  a  gem  and  I  hope  it  Is  well  read  nnd 
given  some  of  the  thought  It  deserved. 

Your  excorpt  from  Socrates  leads  us  to 
meditation  that  humanity  rotates  like  the 
earth's  orbit  although  not  quite  so  frequent- 
ly. I  enclose  another  bit  of  sage  by  him. 

Your  letter  deserves  to  be  preserved,  which 
I  do  with  many  papers  but  when  I  come 
across  them  again  twenty  years  have  slipped 
away. 

I  give  much  thought  and  wonder  about 
the  public  debt  and  would  very  much  like  to 
know  how  it  Is  regarded  by  Congress  and 
all  government.  Every  branch  seems  to  lie 
indifferent  to  It  and  continue  to  throw  away 
terrific  amounts  of  money  needlessly.  It  lias 
gone  far  beyond  recovery  but  I  wonder  what 
the  Intentions  are  as  to  this  subject  by  those 
In  authority  unless  it  Is  a  state  secret. 

With  thanks  for  your  attention  and  my 
best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Barney 

"When  I  was  a  boy  wealth  was  regarded 
as  a  thing  to  secure  as  well  as  admirable 
that  almost  everyone  affected  to  own  more 
property  than  he  actually  possessed.  Now  a 
man  has  to  be  ready  to  defend  himself 
against  being  rich  as  If  It  were  the  worst  of 
crimes.  For  It  has  become  far  more  danger- 
ous to  be  suspected  of  being  well  off  than  to 
be  detected  In  crime." — Socrates. 

Washincton  Report  No.  6 
June  Is  the  month  when  politicians  are 
sometimes  asked  to  speak  at  Commencement 
Day  exercUes.  The  politicians  are  of  course 
glad  to  oblige.  We  point  with  pride,  view  with 
alarm,  try  desperately  to  bridge  the  genera- 
tion gap,  and  get  In  a  lick  or  two  for  our  side. 
The  pitch  of  this  particular  middle-aged  ob- 
server at  comencement  time  Is.  and  has  been  • 
for  some  time.  In  tne  nature  of  a  plea  for 
perspective. 

PERSPECnVE 

Perspective— "the  aspect  In  which  a  sub- 
ject or  its  parts  are  mentally  viewed;  capacity 
to  view  things  in  their  true  relations  or  rela- 
tive importance."  This,  In  part.  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "perspective",  according  to 
Webster's  Dictionary.  A  fine  example  ml^ht 
be  found  In  the  words  of  poet  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh,  written  on  the  occasion  of  man's  first 
flight  to  the  moon  last  Clirlstmas: 

"To  see  the  earth  as  It  tnUy  U,  small  and 
blue  and  beautiful  in  that  eternal  silence 
where  It  floats,  Is  to  see  ourselves  as  riders  on 
the  earth  together,  brothers  on  that  bright 
loveliness  In  the  eternal  ooid — brothers  who 
know  now  they  are  truly  brothers." 

Colons  Frank  Borman  used  these  words 
when  he  addressed  us  In  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  last  January  9.  President  Nixon 
quoted  them  again  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  Inaugural  address.  Truly  these  words 
of  MacLelsh  are  words  for  our  times — and  a 
splendid  example  oV  perspective. 

or    OtJR   OWN   TROTTBLES,   NO   B«AN   SEES    THE 
\  END 

There  Is  a  tendency  among  Americans,  and 
particularly  among  the  yotuiger  generation, 
to  think  that  the  problems  which  this  na- 
tion U  facing  today  are  new,  that  Americas 
situation  has  never  been  as  bad  as  It  is  at 
the  present  time.  To  view  our  problems  in 
perspective  is  to  realize  that  the  world  has 
faced  troublesome  problems  before  and 
solved  them.  This  Is  of  course  no  excuse  for 
complacency,  for  Indeed  we  must  continue  to 
try  to  And  solutions  to  our  problems,  but 
consider  a  moment  the  following  quote : 

"It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  history.  Not  for 
many  years — not  in  the  lifetime  of  most  men 
who  read  this  paper — has  there  been  so  much 
grave  and  deep  apprehension;  never  has  the 
future  seemed  so  incalculable  as  at  this  pe- 
riod. ...  In  France,  the  poUtlcal  cauldron 
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seethes  and  bubbles  with  uncertainty.  Russia 
hangs  as  usual,  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  silent 
upon  the  horizon  of  Europe.  All  the  energies, 
resources  and  Influences  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  sorely  tried,  and  are  yet  to  be  tried 
more  sorely.  It  Is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no 
man  can  feel  an  Indifference — which,  hap- 
pily, no  man  pretends  to  feel — In  the  Issue 
of  events.  Of  our  own  troubles,  no  man  sees 
the  end." 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  this  quote 
applies  to  the  world  today,  and  yet  it  ap- 
peared In  Harper's  Weekly  on  October  10, 
1857.>  It  is  no  criticism  of  the  young  that 
some  of  them  lack  this  historical  perspective. 
They  have  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  all 
problems  simply  the  fault  of  their  eiders. 
Some  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  notably 
lacking  in  perspective  themselves,  even  en- 
courage this  myth.  It  would  be  better  If 
they  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  lessons 
of  history — for  other  generations  have  also 
faced  serious  challenges  of  war  and  i>eace. 
That  we  enjoy  commencements  today  testi- 
fies to  the  fact  that  those  challenges  were 
met,  as  indeed,  the  next  generation  will  meet 
theirs. 

SOCRATES    AND    TWAIN TWO    VIEWS    FROM 

A   DISTANCE 

But  if  some  of  the  younger  generation  are 
guilty  of  not  viewing  the  world  in  perspec- 
ti\'e.  so  has  the  older  generation  been  guilty 
of  not  seeing  youth  today  In  the  correct  per- 
spective. It  might  do  us  good  to  review  these 
words  recorded  of  Socrates  four  centuries  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ: 

•The  children  now  love  luxury;  they  have 
bad  manners,  contempt  for  authority;  they 
show  disrespect  for  elders  and  love  chatter 
in  place  of  exercise.  Children  are  now  ty- 
rants, not  the  servants  of  their  household. 
They  no  longer  rise  when  elders  enter  the 
room.  They  contradict  their  parents,  chatter 
beiore  company,  gobble  dainties  at  the  table, 
cross  their  legs,  and  tyrannize  their  teachers." 

Tlie  truth  Is  that  my  generation  can  learn 
much  by  listening  to  the  young.  They  are 
not  captive  to  the  same  habits  of  thought 
into  which  we  tend  to  drift.  They  bring  new 
energy  and  idealism  to  the  scene  of  human 
affairs.  They  are  the  cutting  edge  of  the  fu- 
ture. Their  words  are  often  worth  listening  to 
and  their  attitudes  frequently  refreshing. 
That  they  sometimes  do  not  seem  to  listen 
well  should  be  no  cause  for  undue  alarm. 

Mark  Twain  wrote  some  years  ago:  "When 
I  was  a  boy  of  14,  my  father  was  so  Ignorant 
I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  the  old  man 
around.  But  when  I  got  to  be  21,  I  was  as- 
tonished at  how  much  be  had  learned  in 
seven  years." 

Surely  there  was  a  bit  of  Twain  and  a  lot 
of  perEi>ectlve  In  the  person  who  put  the  fol- 
lowing notice  on  the  bulletin  board  of  a  pub- 
lic school:  "In  the  event  of  Atomic  or  Nu- 
clear attack  on  this  nation,  the  prohibition 
aeainst  Prayer  In  this  school  will  be 
suspended." 

PRESSURE  BUILDS  FOR  SELECTIVE 
CONSCIENCE 

'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
9  I  wrote  to  the  President  and  urged  that 
by  Executive  action  he  grant  exemption 
f lom  military  service  to  young  men  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
And  as  a  corollary,  I  urged  that  men  who 
have  been  convicted  of  draft  evasion  or 
those  who  have  fled  the  coimtry  to  avoid 
military  service  in  Vietnam  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  they  were  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  war  at  the 
time  they  were  called  for  induction.  This 


would  give  them  a  "second  chance" — a 
chance  to  prove  that  while  not  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  all  wars,  they  objected 
to  this  particular  war.  In  all  cases,  those 
men  given  selective  conscientious  objec- 
tor status  would  be  required  to  perform 
alternative  service  comparable  to  that 
now  asked  of  conscientious  objectors. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  most 
divisive  conflict  our  Nation  has  had  since 
the  Civil  War.  And,  it  has  been  a  particu- 
lar hardship  for  those  young  men  who 
deeply  believe  that  our  involvement  in 
that  wai'  is  wrong  and  immoral;  in  good 
conscience  these  men  have  not  been 
able  to  submit  themselves  to  induction 
and  to  killing  in  a  war  so  violative  of  their 
consciences. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  go  on  letting  our 
Nation  and  our  youth  be  divided  by  a 
conflict  which  becomes  more  and  more 
disreputable  each  day.  It  is  sad  that  a 
coimtry  that  has  fought  so  often  in  sup- 
port of  democracy  and  is  looked  to  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty  aroimd  the  world,  can- 
not accommodate  a  minority  in  our 
homeland — a  minority  which  is  acting 
from  conscience.  Should  we  do  less  than 
Great  Britian  in  1940  in  its  moment  of 
greatest  peril  when  it  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  selective  conscientious  objector 
status? 

Since  the  President  did  not  respond  to 
my  February  9  proposal  by  granting  the 
selective  conscientious  objector  status, 
on  February  27  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  conscientious 
opposition  to  military  service  in  a  par- 
ticular war  for  future  inductees.  And  on 
April  23  I  introduced  another  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  "second  chance"  for  those  already 
in  exile,  imprisoned,  or  presently  being 
prosecuted. 

Most  recently,  I  was  most  pleased  and 
encouraged  that  the  New  York  Times,  in 
its  editorial  of  June  23,  raised  this  point 
of  conscience  and  the  difficulties  our 
Nation  has  exiierienced  because  of  our 
present  selective  service  system  which 
is  imable  to  accommodate  those  who  be- 
lieve the  war  in  Vietnam  is  "imneces- 
sary,  immoral,  and  imjust."  The  New 
York  Times  urges  that  we  get  on  in 
changing  the  draft  laws  and  provide  al- 
ternative service  for  those  people  now 
banished  from  the  land  which  we  like  to 
think  of  being  the  land  of  the  free. 

In  addition  to  the  Jtme  23  New  York 
Times  editorial  which  follows,  I  should 
like  to  submit  for  printing  the  vei7  good 
article  by  John  M.  Swomley,  Jr.,  "Draft 
Exiles  in  Canada"  on  this  same  subject. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23,  1969] 
The  Selective  Conscience 

One  of  the  most  potent  points  of  conflict 
between  this  nation  and  its  youth  today  is  a 
selective  service  system  that  Is  widely  re- 
garded as  grossly  unjust.  Although  there 
have  been  some  encouraging  moves  toward 
reform  of  the  draft  in  the  current  Congress. 
Including  President  Nixon's  plan  for  ran- 
dom selection  of  19-year-olds,  most  proposals 
avoid  an  issue  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty  for  some  of  the  nation's  finest 
young  men — the  problem  of  seletftive  con- 
scientious objections. 

There  are  many  youths  today  who  do  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  selective  service, 
provided  the  sjrstem  of  selection  is  fair;  who 
do  not  object  to  being  drafted  to  fight  for 
their  country  In  time  of  national  danger  or 
to  work  constructively  for  It  in  peacetime. 


but  who  do  vigorously  oppose  being  forced  to 
fight  against  their  consciences  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  they  regard  as  unnecessary, 
Immoral  and  imjust. 

These  men  are  not,  by  and  large,  cowards 
or  slackers,  as  some  superficially  contend. 
Many  of  them  would  be  among  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  duty  In  time  of  real  national 
need.  Typical  are  253  student  leaders — 
campus  editors,  student  government  presi- 
dents and  the  like — from  colleges  across  the 
country  who  recently  signed  a  statement 
affirming:  "along  with  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low students,  we  .  .  .  cannot  participate  In  a 
war  which  we  believe  to  l>e  immoral  and 
unjust.  We  publicly  and  collectively  express 
our  intention  to  refuse  induction  and  to  aid 
and  support  those  who  decide  to  refuse.  We 
win  not  serve  in  the  military  as  long  as  the 
war  In  Vietnam  continues." 

Unless  the  draft  laws  are  changed  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  alternate  service  for  such 
conscientious  objectors  to  a  particular  war, 
one  tliat  has  troubled  the  consciences  of 
many  Americans  of  all  ages,  many  of  these 
young  men  will  soon  be  forced  to  Join  hun- 
dreds of  their  contemporaries  in  prison  or 
in  exile.  This  Is  a  terrible  choice  for  a  nation 
that  prides  Itself  as  a  champion  of  individ- 
ual conscience  to  Impose  on  men  who  In- 
clude pronalslng  leaders  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation and  whose  beliefs  are  in  the  best  moral 
traditions  of  the  society. 


Draft  Exiles  in  Canada 
(By  John  M.  Swomley,  Jr.) 

(Note. — Dr.  Swomley  Is  professor  of  social 
ethics  and  philosophy  of  religion  at  Saint 
Paul  School  of  Theology  (Methodist) .  Ksoisas 
City.  Mo.) 

One  of  the  most  misunderstood  of  young 
Americans  is  the  "draft  dodger"  (more  ap- 
propriately called  the  "draft  exile") — the 
young  man  who  has  gone  to  Canada  to  escape 
the  draft.  Just  as  many  of  our  ancestors  fled 
compulsory  military  training  in  19th  century 
Europe,  so  these  young  men.  some  with  their 
famUies,  have  fled  the  United  States  today 
to  take  residence  in  Canada.  For  years  we 
have  praised  those  who  rejected  Napoleonic. 
Prussian  or  other  types  of  European  militar- 
ism— but  today's  draft  exile  Is  accorded  little 
praise.  There  is  of  course  this  difference: 
many  of  our  ancestors  fled  conscription  as 
such,  whereas  many  who  have  gone  to  Can- 
ada have  done  so  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  participate  in  a  particular  war.  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  more  draft  exiles  in  Can- 
ada than  there  are  recognized  conscientious 
objectors  doing  alternative  service  or  draft 
reeisters  who  have  gone  to  prison.  Because 
they  are  so  numerous  and  bcause  they  are 
cut  off  from  family,  friends,  church  and 
country,  these  exiles  deserve  the  concern  and 
support  of  other  Americans.  The  problem  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  churches  and  of  the  vm- 
churched  "liberals,"  who  before  World  War 
II  fought  to  secure  rights  for  religious  ob- 
jectors to  all  war  but  have  not  sought  legal 
recognition  of  the  nonrellglous  objector  and 
the  selective  objector. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Southern 
Ontario  Committee  on  War  Immigrants,  ap- 
proximately 16.000  male  Americans  of  draft 
age  have  arrived  In  Canada  since  1964  and 
have  applied  for  landed  immigrant  status. 
These  figures  are  based  cliiefly  on  Canadian 
immigration  statistics  but  are  supported  by 
independent  data.  For  example,  the  Toronto 
antldraft  program  handles  nearly  20  cases 
each  day.  Ontario  has  the  largest  population 
of  draft  exUes,  but  there  are  also  large 
groups  in  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 

Before  1964  the  number  of  Americans 
emigrating  to  Canada  was  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  about  1  per  cent  per  year.  In  1964 
the  rate  of  Increase  was  7  per  cent  aad  In 
1965  21  per  cent,  according  to  statistics  In 
Canada's  quarterly  Immigration  bxilletln.  No 
one  knows  for  certain  how  many  emigres  are 
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motivated  by  a  desire  to  escape  the  draft. 
Neither  are  there  any  flares  on  military  de- 
serters. However,  a  Icnowledgeable  Informant 
whom  I  Interviewed  in  Canada  says  that  there 
are  many  such  deserters,  most  of  whom  are 
"underground"  and  probably  will  not  take  up 
landed  Inmilgrant  status  until  after  the  Viet- 
nam war  la  over.  Apparently,  they  are  rela- 
tively safe,  since  so  far  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  has  not  cooperated  with  the 
P.B.I,  in  pursuing  them. 

The  American  draft  exile,  according  to  Jim 
Cairns  of  the  Southern  Ontario  Committee 
on  War  Immigrants  in  Hamilton.  Ontario, 
Is  "white  middle  class,  Uberal  and  college 
oriented."  They  are  assisted  almost  entirely 
by  Americans  living  in  Canada.  Almost  all 
workers  in  the  23  antidraft  programs  or  cen- 
ters operating  in  Canada  are  themselvee 
Americans  or  former  Americans  who  feel  an 
obligation  to  help  others  who  want  to  resist 
the  draft. 

n 

The  results  of  a  questionnaire  published 
In  American  Draft  Exiles,  a  sociological  study 
by  Robert  Akakia,  reveals  that  only  13  per 
cent  of  the  exiles  are  pacifists,  though  44 
per  cent  are  opposed  to  all  types  of  war;  the 
rest  are  for  the  most  part  selective  objectors. 
One  hundred  per  cent  described  themselves 
AS  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  85 
per  cent  as  opposed  to  the  draft  itself.  Nine- 
ty-three per  cent  also  Indicated  that  they 
considered  the  U.S.  the  main  aggressor  in 
the  war.  and  56  per  cent  that  they  believe 
the  US.  should  be  defeated.  If  these  results, 
based  on  a  sample  of  200  draft  exiles  in  the 
Toronto  vicinity,  are  representative,  they 
show  that  the  draft  exile  is  not  a  draft 
dodger  in  any  usual  sense  but  U  ideological- 
ly motivated.  The  opening  statement  of  wel- 
come in  the  "Manual  for  Draft  Age  Immi- 
grants to  Canada,"  written  by  a  Toronto  law- 
yer, makes  the  same  assumption:  "Even 
though  circumstances  and  not  choice  has 
made  Canada  your  haven,  we  are  happy  to 
welcome  you.  Those  of  us  providing  service 
to  the  Anti-draft  Programme  assume  that 
your  opposition  to  the  war  in  Viertnam  stems 
from  principle  and  that  you  are  Ukely  to  be- 
come outstanding  citizens." 

The  age  range  of  draft  exiles  is  17  to  28, 
with  21.5  years  the  median.  Their  financial 
assets  averaged  $450  prior  to  immigration 
and  $250  on  arrival.  "Contrarv  to  popular 
myth,"  wrote  Robert  Akakia,  "draft  exiles  are 
only  slightly  sympathetic  to  the  hippie 
phenomenon.  With  respect  to  a  control  group 
survey  of  college  seniors,  draft  exiles  turn 
out  to  be  relatively  unsympathetic." 

As  to  religion,  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
Indicate  that  37  per  cent  consider  themselves 
atheists  (in  the  sense  of  not  believing  in  a 
supernatural  being) :  22  per  cent  are  agnostic: 
15  per  cent  have  a  belief  in  God;  and  26  per 
cent  view  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  being  as  meaningless, 
m 
On  Its  part.  Canada  has  not  officially 
opened  its  borders  to  young  Americans  of 
draft  age,  nor  has  it  offered  them  political 
asylum.  But  since  it  has  no  draft  law  and  is 
largely  opposed  to  conscription,  its  policy  is 
one  of  neutrality  toward  draft  resisters.  Thus 
General  Mark  Clark  was  simply  denied  his  re- 
quest when,  on  April  12,  1967,  he  asked  the 
Canadian  embassy  in  Washington  to  help  re- 
turn all  the  "draft  dodgers."  Again,  Cana- 
dians on  the  antidraft  programs  are  not  try- 
ing to  persuade  Americans  to  flee  the  United 
States,  although  many  of  those  Canadians 
think  (as  one  antidraft  executive  put  it)  that 
"the  U.S.  is  sick  and  becoming  a  military- 
oriented  state."  Their  purpose  is  rather  to  as- 
sist young  Americans  who  reached  their  own 
decisions  and  to  make  them  feel  welcome  In 
Canada.  A  letter  from  a  French-speaking  cit- 
izen of  Quebec  published  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  Montreal  Council  to  Aid  War  Resisters 
states:  "Many  French-Canadians  are  anti- 
American,  for  many  reasons,  among  which 


is  economic  domination,  llierefore  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  critical  of  his  own  government's 
behaviour  usually  merits  the  esteem  of  some- 
one who  himself  is  struggling  for  a  greater 
degree  of  'real  liberty.' "  As  the  manual  of 
the  Toronto  group  puts  it:  ".  .  .  the  toughest 
problem  a  draft  resistor  faces  is  not  how  to 
Immigrate  but  whether  he  really  wants  to. 
And  only  yon  can  answer  that.  For  yourself. 
That's  what  Neuremberg  was  all  about." 

Most  draft  exiles  apply  for  "landed  immi- 
grant statiis" — that  is,  lawful  admittance  to 
Canada  for  permaneht  residence.  A  landed 
Inunigrant  who  has  lived  in  Canada  for  any 
five  out  of  any  eight  years  has  acquired 
"domicile"  and  is  eligible  to  apply  for  Cana- 
dian citizenship.  Since  Canada,  unlike  the 
United  States,  does  not  require  aliens  to 
register,  a  landed  immigrant  Is  not  obliged 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities. But  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  consider  landed  immigrant  status 
undesirable  can  enter  Canada  by  obtaining 
a  "student  entry  certificate,"  which  is  grant- 
ed on  a  year-to-year  basis  and  can  be  re- 
newed. 

Under  the  new  immigration  regulations  of 
October  1967,  visitors  to  Canada  may  apply 
for  Immigrant  status  or  a  student  certificate 
after  they  have  entered  the  country.  Appli- 
cants qualify  for  immigrant  status  if  they 
can  compile  50  out  of  a  possible  100  "assess- 
ment units."  For  example,  a  Job  offer  counts 
for  ten  units;  occupational  skill,  for  ten 
units:  age  status  from  18  to  35  years,  for  ten 
units.  Each  successful  completed  year  of 
formal  education  and  each  year  of  appren- 
ticeship or  professional,  vocational  or  other 
training  brings  one  unit,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
20.  Five  units  each  are  granted  for  ability  to 
read,  write  and  speak  English  and  French 
fluently.  Even  before  1967,  about  70  per  cent 
of  all  draft  exiles  had  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing immigrant  cards,  according  to  Robert 
Akakia.  Fifteen  per  cent  had  some  difficulty, 
and  the  other  15  per  cent  "a  great  deal  of 
difficulty."  The  new  unit  system  makes  the 
process  still  easier.  College-trained  people 
generally  have  no  difficulty  finding  work,  but 
high  school  boys  have  to  hunt  for  unskilled 
Jobs,  though  the  antidraft  committees  usu- 
ally are  able  to  secure  employment  for  them. 

Apparently  all  who  intend  to  become  draft 
exiles  must  have  a  birth  certificate  or  similar 
paper;  a  high  school  or  college  diploma;  pass- 
port photos;  and  at  least  S250.  Letters  of 
recommendation  and  college  transcripts  have 
also  proved  helpful. 

Landed  immigrant  status  does  not  entail 
renunciation  of  American  citizenship,  and  in 
fact  the  manual  for  draft  age  Immigrants 
does  not  recommend  such  renunciation.  For 
one  thing,  giving  up  one's  U.S.  citizenship 
before  acquiring  citizenship  in  another  coun- 
try simply  means  that  one  is  stateless,  with 
no  rights  to  travel  or  re-enter  the  United 
States.  Actually  a  small  number  of  young 
draft  exiles,  after  a  year  or  more  in  Canada, 
have  returned  home — often  because  they 
want  to  witness  publicly  for  their  convic- 
tions against  war. 

IV 

But  the  young  men  who  have  gone  to 
Canada  only  after  receiving  their  draft  in- 
duction notices  are  obviously  in  violation  of 
the  law  and  cannot  return  to  the  United 
States — even  for  family  emergencies — with- 
out risking  imprisonment.  When  a  draft 
exiles  father  died  in  1967,  two  F.B.I,  agents 
showed  up  at  the  funeral!  Those,  however, 
who  can  prove  that  they  received  landed 
inunigrant  status  before  the  date  of  their 
Induction  notice  may  meet  different  treat- 
ment. Possibly,  if  they  are  granted  Canadian 
citizenship  before  attempting  return  to  the 
U.S.,  they  will  be  dealt  with  like  any  other 
Canadian  citizen;  but  there  is  no  legal  cer- 
tainty in  this  regard. 

The  Toronto  manual  cited  above  points 
out  that  Canada  Is  not  the  end  of  the  world 
so  far  as  schools.  Jobs,  housing,  etc.,  are 
concerned.    "You   do   not   leave   civilization 


behind  when  you  cross  the  border  ...  the 
truth  is  that  Canada  is  a  nice  place  to  be." 
To  show  that  Canada  is  more  than  Just  a 
haven  for  people  in  trouble,  the  manual  lists 
35  universities,  about  a  hundred  occupations 
in  strong  national  demand,  and  statistics 
which  prove  that  Canada  is  ahead  of  ihe 
United  States  in  standard  of  living,  with 
more  telephones,  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, cars  and  TV  sets  per  household  than 
its  neighbor. 

In  1967  the  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
Board  of  the  United  Church,  Canada's  largest 
Protestant  denomination,  voted  an  appro- 
priation to  help  the  draft  exiles.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  church  announced  that  the  money 
would  not  be  disbursed,  since  "It  would  im- 
ply Interference  in  the  affairs  of  another 
country."  After  a  public  controversy  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  formed  a  committee  und 
some  congregations  decided  "to  raise  the 
money  that  the  church  as  a  whole  had  de- 
clined to  contribute."  Other  aid  has  come 
chiefly  from  the  Quakers  and  Unitarians  and 
from  university  faculty  and  student  groups. 

The  chief  problems  of  the  draft  exile  are 
loneliness  and  frustrated  desire  to  return 
home  to  visit  his  family.  Some  also  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  to  Canada's  more  conserva- 
tive, formal  culture.  Yet  these  problems  can 
be  surmounted.  Draft  exiles  generally  indicate 
that  the  step  taken  in  going  to  Canada  is 
their  first  political  act;  it  makes  them  think, 
and  like  all  dramatic  acts  is  a  maturing 
process. 

Exile  for  whatever  reason  should  not  be 
idealized  or  romanticized.  Most  younfj 
Americans  who  choose  exile  simply  think  it 
preferable  to  a  possible  five  years  In  prison; 
some  indeed  are  not  siu-e  that  they  have  the 
inner  strength  to  stand  prison  life.  As  I  have 
discovered  in  counseling  draft-age  Ameri- 
cans, all  drastic  actions  are  motivated  by 
a  mixture  of  idealism,  realism,  courage  and 
fear.  But  no  adult  can  indict  these  young 
men  as  lacking  understanding  or  courage 
or  loyalty.  At  18  or  20,  these  quaUtles  are  at 
a  different  level  than  at  35  or  40.  Exile  today 
may  be  a  mistake,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  the  door  of  opportunity  and  serv- 
ice, as  it  was  for  many  Europeans  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  who  came  by  faith  and 
necessity  to  an  unknown  land. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
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<  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day, June  24.  on  page  16901  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  commented  that 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  had  ruled  freedom  of  choice  in 
school  assignment  illegal  because  fiee- 
dom  had  failed  to  produce  some  mystical 
goal  of  racial  quotas. 

Judge  E.  Gordon  West,  one  of  the  dis- 
trict judges  who,  under  the  earlier  Jeffer- 
son case.  March  29.  1967— see  Congres- 
sional Record,  volumne  113,  part  10. 
page  12660— had  upheld  freedom  of 
choice,  was  overruled  and  reversed.  In 
complying  with  the  appellate  court's 
mandate,  Judge  West  made  his  obj.ec- 
tions  and  feelings  a  matter  of  record. 

In  his  reasons  Judge  West  commented: 

They  cite  no  legal  authority  for  their  con- 
clusion because,  indeed,  they  could  find  none. 

The  trial  judge  also  quoted  from  the 
appellate  court's  decision  that  the  "free- 
dom of  choice  plan,  as  a  matter  of  law,  is 
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not   working."   To   which   Judge   West 
queried: 

As  a  matter  of  what  law?  The  only  law 
cited  in  support  of  the  statement  is  two  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit's  own  prior  decisions. 

It  is  a  tragic  era  in  America  when  ju- 
dicial machinery,  established  to  protect 
freedom — the  constitutionally  secured 
rights  of  the  individual — from  tyranny, 
uses  its  raw  power  to  destroy  that  free- 
dom. 

We  are  reminded  of  warning  from  the 
past.  Piero  Calemendrei,  a  lavt^yer  in  Italy 
who  saw  fascism  come  into  power,  and 
author  of  "Procedure  and  Etemocracy," 
says: 

In  periods  of  rapid  social  change  the  Judge 
performs  a  clearly  political  function.  For 
each  case  that  comes  before  him  he  chooses 
the  solution  that  appears  to  him  the  most 
valuable  for  the  cause  of  the  revolution;  he 
seelis  inspiration  from  his  partisan  senti- 
ments or  resentments. 

Andrei  Vyshinsky.  the  Soviet  diplomat 
and  author  of  official  commentaries  on 
the  Soviet  legal  system  states  openly  that 
the  judicial  process  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  political  struggle,  first  for  the 
success,  then  for  the  defense,  of  the  So- 
cialist revolution. 

Calemendrei  also  makes  mention  of  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  Nazi  Germany 
when  section  2  of  the  criminal  code  was 
modified  in  1935  permitting  German 
judges  to  convict  persons  not  only  for 
actions  classified  by  law  as  crimes,  but 
also  for  actions  that  the  law  did  not  con- 
tain, which  the  judge  personally  held  to 
be  "contrary  to  the  healthy  sentiments  of 
the  German  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  judges  without 
law — in  fact,  violating  the  law — can  de- 
clare freedom  illegal  on  the  strength  of 
their  personal  beliefs  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  healthy  environment  for  the 
American  people,  a  judicial  revolution  is 
in  progress  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  West's  reasons  in 
civil  actions  No.  2357  and  No.  3253  follow 
my  remarks : 

(Civil  action  No.  3257) 

Welton  J.  Charles,  Jb.,  et  al.  v.  Ascension 

Parish  School  Board,  et  al. 

West,  Chief  Judge : 

These  eight  school  cases  have  been  re- 
manded to  this  Court  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  with  specific  instructions 
as  to  the  decree  that  must  be  entered  herein. 
This  Court  had  previously  held  that  the 
freedom  of  choice  plan  under  which  these 
schools  were  being  operated  met  all  con- 
stitutional and  other  legal  requirements.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  disagreed.  A  decree  will,  of 
course,  be  entered  in  accordance  with  that 
mandate,  but  because  of  the  strong,  and 
sincere  feeling  of  this  Court  that  the  man- 
date is  both  ill  advised  and  legally  wrong, 
I  feel  Impelled  to  make  my  objections  and 
reasons  therefor  a  matter  of  record. 

M\  eight  school  systems  here  involved  are 
presently  operating  imder  the  so-called  Jef- 
ferson Plan,  devised  by  and  lmp>osed  upon 
these  school  systems  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  Augtist  of  1967.  After 
less  than  two  years  of  operating  under  that 
plan.  It  was  attacked,  not  by  the  plaintiffs 
herein,  but  by  coxmsel  for  said  plaintiffs,  as 
not  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
Green  v.  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County, 
391  U.S.  430,  88  S.  Ct.  1689,  20  L.  Ed.  2d  716 
(May,  1968),  because  of  the  fact  that  It  was 
based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice.  After  hearing  arguments  of  counsel, 


and  after  noting  the  complete  and  total  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  whatsoever,  in  every 
one  of  these  cases,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  single  pupil  who  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  school  of  his  choice,  or 
that  there  was  a  single  pupil  who  had,  by 
coercion  or  otherwise,  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  free,  unfettered  choice, 
or  that  a  single  pupil  was.  because  of  smy 
state-Imposed  rule  or  policy,  attending  an 
inferior  school  because  of  his  race  or  color, 
this  Court  held  that  the  freedom  of  choice 
plan  was,  in  fact  and  in  law,  working  in  the 
most  democratic  way  possible  and  that  thus 
all  constitutional  requirements  were  being 
met  insofar  as  assignment  of  students  was 
concerned  in  these  school  systems.  The  man- 
date of  Green  is  simply  that  there  must  be 
an  end  to  a  "state-imposed"  dual  system  of 
schools — that  "state-imposed  segregation"  in 
schools  must  be  removed.  During  the  hearing 
before  this  Court  on  these  cases,  counsel  for 
plaintiffs  readily  conceded,  as  indeed  they 
must,  that  there  is  no  "state-imposed"  segre- 
gation in  any  of  these  schools.  Realizing  their 
inability  to  show  any  "state-imposed"  segre- 
gation in  these  schools,  plaintiffs  then  relied 
entirely  on  their  contention  that  freedom  of 
choice  itself  was  unconstitutional.  This  con- 
tention Is,  of  course,  refuted  by  Green  itself 
wherein  it  Is  stated: 

"We  do  not  hold  that  'freedom  of  choice' 
can  have  no  place  In  such  a  plan.  We  do  not 
hold  that  a  'freedom-of-cholce'  plan  might 
of  itself  be  unconstitutional,  although  that 
argument  has  been  urged  upon  us.  Rather, 
all  we  decide  today  is  that  in  desegregating 
a  dual  system  a  plan  utllizmg  'freedom  of 
choice'  is  not  an  end  in  Itself." 

Thus  It  is  clear  to  this  Covurt  that  freedom 
of  choice  is  Tiot  unconstitutional.  Indeed,  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  democracy  which 
the  Constitution  was  designed  to  protect.  If 
the  freedom  of  choice  plan  has.  In  fact, 
eliminated  a  "state-imposed"  system  of 
segregated  schools,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  is  being 
used  as  an  "end  In  itself."  Where  the  unre- 
futed  evidence  shows,  as  it  does  in  these 
cases,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  "state- 
imposed"  dual  system  of  schools  remaining, 
and  that  an  unfettered  freedom  of  choice  is 
enjoyed  by  all  pupils,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  reUglon  or  national  origin,  then  I  say 
that  regardless  of  the  resultant  makeup  of 
the  student  bodies  of  these  schools,  the  man- 
dates of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  decision 
in  Green  have  been  met. 

In  reversing  these  cases  and  remanding 
them  to  this  Court  for  the  entry  of  the  order 
which  this  Court,  pursuant  to  that  mandate 
must  now  enter,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  makes  the  following  statement: 

"Also  the  district  court  erred  in  holding 
that  segregation  which  continues  to  exist 
after  the  exercise  of  unfettered  free  choice 
is  'de  facto'  segregation  and  as  such  consti- 
tutionally permissible." 

They  cite  no  legal  authority  for  their  con- 
clusion because  indeed  they  could  find  none. 
The  "de  facto"  segregation  referred  to  is, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  enacted 
by  Congress,  clearly  permissible  as  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  here- 
inafter referred  to.  As  clearly  evidenced  by 
Green,  It  is  only  "state-imposed"  segrega- 
tion which  violates  the  mandates  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be,  or 
what  the  Court  of  Appeals  thinks  It  ought 
to  be,  it  is  rather  what  the  Congress  has 
declared  It  to  be. 

The  Court  then  makes  the  rather  amazing 
statement  that: 

"If  under  an  existent  plan  there  are  no 
whites,  or  only  a  small  percentage  of  whites, 
attending  formerly  all-Negro  schools,  or  only 
a  small  percentage  of  Negroee  enrolled  In 
formerly  all-white  schools,  then  the  plan, 
OS  a  matter  of  lata.  Is  not  working."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 


As  a  matter  of  what  law?  The  only  law 
cited  In  support  of  this  statement  is  two  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit's  own  prior  decisions,  Henry 
V.  Clarksdale  Municipal  Separate  Sch.  Dist., 

F.  2d  (CA  5-1969)    and  Adams  v. 

Mathews,  403  F.  2d  181  (CA  5-1968).  Con- 
spicuously missing  from  the  Court's  citation 
of  authority  is  any  reference  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  itself  which  specifically 
provides: 

"Sec.  401. 

"(a)  *  • • 

"(b)  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance."  (Emphasis  added.) 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  •  •  •  provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  offlcial  or  court 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school 
by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance,  •   •   *." 

I  have,  in  prior  decisions  concerning  these 
cases,  cited  the  above  authority  several  times 
In  support  of  the  proposition  that  any  order 
such  as  the  one  the  Court  of  Appeals  now 
mandates  me  to  issue  is  contrary  to  law, 
purely  and  simply.  I  reiterate  that  this  is 
still  my  belief.  There  is.  In  my  opinion,  no 
authority  in  the  law  for  this  Court  to  issue 
such  an  order.  There  is,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  law  or  constitutional  provision  whatso- 
ever which  could  possibly  be  construed  as 
authorizing  this  or  any  other  Court  to  ig- 
nore the  above  quoted  congressional  man- 
date. It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  all  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  mandates  are  rec- 
ognized and  complied  with  when  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  race  or  color,  are.  in 
fact,  allowed  to  attend  the  school  of  their 
free  choice.  There  has  been  no  showing  of 
any  kind  in  these  cases  that  such  is  not  the 
case  in  all  of  the  school  districts  here  in- 
volved. It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Courts  to  cease  ex- 
perimenting with  the  public  school  systems 
of  this  country.  They  have  displayed  quite 
clearly  their  lack  of  expertise  in  the  field  of 
school  administration.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Courts  to  allow  the  schools  to  oper- 
ate in  accordance  with  the  law  as  it  is.  and 
not  force  them  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  personal  decrees  of  Judges,  unsupported 
by  either  constitutional  mandate  or  congres- 
sional legislation. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Courts  to  recognize  the  separation  of  powers 
so  carefully  spelled  out  in  the  United  States 
Oonstliution,  and  to  reUnqulsh,  once  and  for 
all,  the  law-making  powers  to  the  Congress 
where,  under  the  Constitution,  they  rightly 
belong.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  students  are 
being  protected.  C^onstltutlonal  rights  are 
not  necessarily  what  the  Court  thinks  they 
should  be.  They  are  rather  what  the  Con- 
stitution itself  declares  them  to  be.  The 
statutory  enactments  of  Congress  also  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  unless  and  until 
such  enactments  are  declared  to  be  vlolatlye 
of  the  Constitution.  There  has  been  no  In- 
dication as  yet  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  as  enacted  by  Congress  Is.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  unconstitutional.  On  the  contrary. 
Its  validity  has  been  reaffirmed  many  times 
by  the  highest  <3ourt  of  the  land.  One  of 
these  provisions,  -as  set  forth  above,  clearly 
limits  the  definition  of  "desegregation"  and 
clearly  forbids  this  Court  or  any  other  Court 
from  issuing  orders  designed  to  require  the 
transfer  of  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
racial  balance  in  the  student  bodies  of  the 
respective  schools.  This  provision  has  never 
been  held  imconstit'otlonal,  and  therefore 
this  Court,  and  all  other  Courts,  should  be 
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bound  by  that  enactment.  Any  order  issued 
by  this  Court  or  any  other  Court  In  con- 
travention of  that  provision  Is,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Court,  an  Invalid  order  and  one 
which  of  necessity  usurps  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  no  requirement  In  the  law,  as  em- 
bodied In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  as  enacted  by  Congress^  save  for 
the  court-mad»:  law  of  this  Circuit,  that 
there  be  no  all-white  schools  or  no  all-negro 
schools.  Congress  specifically  ordained  that 
"desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  The  Courts 
should  be  boimd  by  those  declarations  of 
Congress.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  what  the 
Court  thinks  the  law  should  be.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  Congress  has  said  the  law  is. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  all  pupils 
must  be  protected  and  they  are  Indeed  pro- 
tected In  the  best  possible  way  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as 
enacted  by  Congress.  An  honest,  unfettered 
freedom  of  choice  protects  the  rights  of  all 
pupils  regardless  of  the  resultant  makeup 
of  the  student  bodies  Involved.  Under  the 
clear  language  of  the  Act,  students  have  no 
more  right  to  have  Integrated  classes  than 
ta  have  segregated  classes.  But  they  do  have 
a-rlght  fiot  to  be  denied  access  to  classes  or 
schools  of  their  choice  because  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  This  was 
the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  p>assed 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  this  Intent  was 
clearly  recognized  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  In  Green  when  It  said  over  and 
over  again  that  It  was  a  "state-Imposed" 
dual  system  of  education  that  was  consti- 
tutionally objectionable.  The  Federal  Courts 
should  be  bound  by  these  constitutional  and 
congressional  mandates.  If  the  law,  as  en- 
acted. Is  not  sufficient  to  adequately  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens,  then  the  Congress, 
and  not  the  Courts,  should  change  it. 

I  once  again  make  the  observations  con- 
tained herein  because  I  am  sincerely  dis- 
tiirbed  over  what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious 
breakdown  in  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  our  Government.  I  make  these  observa- 
tions because  I  fear  for  the  very  future  of 
the  public  school  system  in  this  Country  if 
the  Federal  Co\irts,  who  have  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrated their  Ineptness  at  running'^ublic 
school  systems,  persist  in  their  present  pol- 
icy of  governing  school  boards  by  personal 
decree  rather  than  simply  requiring  them 
to  administer  the  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  clear  language  of  the  law  as  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  decree  which  I  have  been  ordered  to 
enter  In  these  cases  will  be  entered  only  be- 
cause of  the  mandate  directed  to  me  by  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  I  fervently 
hope,  however,  that  the  school  boards  in- 
volved will  seek  redress  from  these  orders 
from  both  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  a  full  re- 
view of  this  entire  matter  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  long  pftst  due.  The  Issue  is  clear  and 
serious.  The  Issue  is  simply  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Courts,  by  Judicial  decree,  shall 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  substitute  their 
version  of  what  they  think  the  law  ought  to 
be  fore  what  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  has  decreed  it  to  be. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  indeed  for  a  Judge 
of  a  District  Court  to  have  to  take  such 
serious  Issue  with  the  pronouncements  of 
Appellate  Courts.  But  since  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  interpret  the  law  as  I  understand 
It  to  be,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  make  a  record  In  these  cases  of  what 
I  believe  the  law  to  be. 

Becatise,  and  only  because  of  the  mandate 
directed  to  me  by  the  Fifth  Circiilt  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  order  attached  hereto  will  be 
entered  in  each  of  these  eight  cases. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  June  9,  1969. 


(Civil  action  No.  3263] 
Shabon  Ltnne  George,  et  al.,  v.  C.  Walter 
Davis,   President,   East  Feuciana  Parish 
School  Board,  et  al. 

order 

Pursiiant  to  the  mandate  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  In 
these  oases  on  May  28,  1969: 

It  Is  ordered  that  each  defendant  school 
board  Involved  herein  shall  promptly  submit 
to  the  Office  of  Education,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(H.E.W.),  a  detailed  plan  of  their  existing 
method  of  operation,  including  their  method 
of  student  and  faculty  assignment,  staff  as- 
signment, transportation  procedures,  and 
their  method  of  handling  all  other  matters 
pertaining  to  school  aotlvltiee,  and  each 
defendant  school  board  shall,  vrithin  thirty 
[30)  days  of  the  date  of  this  order,  develop, 
in  conjunction  and  cooperation  with  the 
experts  of  such  office  and  submit  to  this 
Court  a  new  plan  of  operation  for  each 
school  system  Involved  herein,  to  become  ef- 
fective with  the  commencement  of  the 
1969-70  school  year,  which  said  plan  shall 
insure  the  operation  of  each  school  system 
on  a  unitary,  non-discriminatory  basis,  and 
shall  meet  the  standards  required  by  the 
holdings  in  the  case  of  Green,  v.  County 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  County,  391  U.S. 
430,  88  S.  Ct.  1689,  20  L.  Ed.  2d  716;  Raney 
V.  Board  of  Education.  391  U.S.  433,  83  S. 
Ct.  1697,  20  L.  Ed.  2d  727;  and  the  holding 
of  the  United  States  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  as  enunciated  by  them  on  May  28, 
1969,  in  the  decision  In  which  the  mandate 

to  issue  this  order  is  contained,  P.  2d 

,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
tical and  administrative  problems  of  each 
defendant  board.  Such  plan,  if  agreed  upon 
by  the  defendant  board  in  question  and 
H.E.W.,  will  be  approved  by  this  Court,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  file  ob- 
jections or  suggested  amendments  thereto 
within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  such 
plan  is  filed. 

If  in  any  instance  an  agreed  plan  is  not 
forthcoming  pursuant  to  this  order,  the  de- 
fendant board  or  boards  shall  file  its  rec- 
ommended plan,  and  plaintiffs  may  also  file 
a  recommended  plan,  all  within  the  thirty 
(30)  day  period  commencing  with  the  date 
of  this  order,  after  which  this  Court  will, 
with  or  without  a  hearing,  proceed  to  enter 
its  decree  or  to  enter  such  other  order  or 
orders  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

In  executing  the  foregoing  order,  all  par- 
ties are  directed  to  proceed  without  delay 
in  order  that  the  new  plan  may  be  completed 
and  approved  by  the  District  Court  no  later 
than  July  25,  1969,  as  required  by  the  man- 
date of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  June  9,  1969. 
J.  Gordon  West, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


WESTFIELD  TRICENTENNIAL 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,.  Speaker,  this  year  Is 
an  important  one  to  the  residents  of 
Westfleld,  Mass.,  because  it  marks  the 
300th  year  since  the  incorporation  of 
Westfleld  as  a  town.  Westfield's  anniver- 
sary week  is  June  29  to  July  6,  and  so  It 
is  fitting  for  me  to  commemorate  West- 
field  at  this  time. 

The  first  settlers  arrived  in  Westfleld 
as  early  as  1640  when  Governor  Hopkins, 
of  Connecticut,  established  a  trading 
house  at  Woronock.  In  1647,  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  Insisting  that 
Coimecticut  had  no  right  to  the  area, 


declared  Woronock  a  town  and  changed 
its  name  to  Westfleld.  Uneasy  treaties 
were  made  with  the  Indians  of  the  area. 
However,  since  Westfleld  remained  the 
edge  of  civilization  on  the  frontier  for  50 
years,  Indian  uprisings  remained  a  seri- 
ous problem.  In  1676,  Major  Psmchon 
urged  Westfleld  citizens  to  move  to 
Springfleld.  He  said: 

Westfleld  must  Join  with  you  and  totally 
remove  to  you,  for  'tis  impossible  to  hold 
both  towns. 

The  people  of  Westfleld  refused  to  give 
up  their  homes  and  bravely  prepared  for 
attack.  In  the  end,  it  proved  a  wise  deci- 
sion since  most  of  Springfleld  was  burned 
In  Indian  raids. 

Ten  years  after  the  incorporation  of 
Westfleld,  Edward  Taylor  arrived  from 
Harvard  to  be  the  town  minister.  He 
served  as  the  spiritual  and  educational 
leader  of  the  people  of  Westfleld  for  over 
half  a  century.  Little  did  anyone  suspect 
that  he  would  be  acclaimed  In  the  20th 
century  as  the  greatest  poet  of  Colonial 
America. 

Many  of  Westfleld's  citizens  served 
their  coimtry  both  in  the  French  and 
Indiaoi  War  and  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  Gen. 
William  Shepard,  who  is  depicted  on  the 
face  of  the  tricentennial  commemorative 
medsds  as  the  idealized  flgure  shown  on 
the  seal  of  the  city  of  Westfleld. 

In  1808,  Joseph  Jokes  foimded  the  in- 
dustry that  made  Westfleld  famous— 
whipmaking.  He  began  by  making  stocks 
and  lashes  in  his  home  and  his  business 
eventually  grew  to  become  the  earliest  in- 
dustry in  Westfleld.  In  fact  Westfleld  is 
still  known  today  as  the  "Whip  City." 
The  major  whipmaking  companies  have 
expanded  Into  the  production  of  other 
items  such  as  riding  crops,  dog  leashes, 
golf  clubs,  and  Ashing  lines. 

The  real  beginning  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  Westfield  occurred  with  the 
opening  of  the  Western  Railroad  in  1841. 
Westfleld  industries  began  producing 
cigars,  paper,  boilers,  radiators,  organs, 
and  bicycles. 

In  1911,  Westfleld  was  brought  to  na- 
tional attention.  Prof.  Lewis  B.  AUjm  of 
the  State  Normal  School  began  his  cru- 
sade to  establish  Federal  laws  prohibit- 
ing adulteration  of  foods.  Because  of  Pro- 
fessor Allyn's  work,  Westfleld  became 
known  as  the  "Pure  Food  City." 

Two  other  natives  of  Westfleld  became 
prominent  in  government.  Frederick  Gil- 
lett  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1892  and  served  as  Speak- 
er for  6  years.  In  1925,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  In  total,  he  served  38  con- 
secutive years  in  Congress. 

Joseph  B.  Ely  was  also  a  Westfield 
native  who  served  In  government.  He  v/as 
elected  Governor  of  Massachiisetts  in 
1930  and  served  his  State  for  two  terms. 

I  have  only  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
rich  history  of  Westfleld.  Westfleld  his- 
tory is  a  flne  one — one  which  her  citizens 
can  well  be  proud  of.  And  so,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
praising  Westfleld's  past  achievements 
and  in  sending  best  wishes  as  she  em- 
barks on  her  fourth  century. 

No  one  could  better  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Westfleld  as  they 
look  both  back  with  pride  and  forward 
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with  anticipation,  than  Gordon  Hawkins, 
author  of  the  dedicatory  poem  in  West- 
field's  tricentennial  volume  and  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
it  at  this  time: 

This  lovely,  elm-bowered,  ancient  town 
A  vital  component  of  that  great  whole 
That  is  America!  .  .  .  This  city,  proud 
In  its  rich  heritage  of  men  who  dared 
Risk  all,  for  freedom  and  for  liberty! 

our  city,  in  its  green,  encircling  hills 

At  confluence  of  rushing  mountain  streams 

Was  founded  by  such  men  and  served  by 

such 
Throughout   long    centuries    of   stress    and 

toll- 
Yet,  centuries  of  building  and  creation 
Not  of  a  town  alone,  but  of  a  nation 
Upholding  principles  that  make  it  great 
Which  the  progenitors  envisioned  here. 

Those  settlers,  of  good  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
Were  brave  and  stalwart  men  who  greatly 

dared 
The  tribulations  of  an  untamed  land — 
Who  first  found  shelter  at  the  Cellar  side 
Above  the  fertile  meadows  and  the  fields 
That  challenged  them  to  build  their  homes 

and  town. 

How  tenuous  the  fate  of  that  small  place 
Alone  in  the  vast  wastes  of  wilderness, 
Safe  only  In  raw  courage  of  those  men 
To  face  the  starkest  dangers  of  those  years; 
The  savage  Iroquois,  the  numbing  cold 
Of   winter  winds,   the   dreaded   catamount. 
The    poisonous    sepents    and    the    prowling 

wolves. 
And  sicknesses  that  stalked  like  beasts  of 

prey 
But  deadlier!  .  .  .  And  yet  they  faltered  not. 
Those  men  and  women  of  that  early  time 
And  sent  brave  answer  to  the  General  Court, 
Refusing  to  abandon  the  new  town! 
Oh  what  a  glorious  heritage  is  this 
TD  come  down  to  us  through  three  hundred 

years! 

Yet,  in  the  course  of  those  three  centuries 
Oame    other    men    from    numerous    lands 

abroad — 
Men  of  the  selfsame  stature,  valiant  men 
Who  harbored  the  same  visions  in  their  souls 
Who  thirsted,  too,  for  freedoms  all  denied 
111    their   old   hcwnelands;    made   this   town 

their  home 
And  put  their  strength  and  spirit  to  the  task 
Of  building,  not  alone  this  town  and  city 
But  the  great  Commonwealth   and  greater 

nation 
Of  which  Westfleld  is  such  a  vital  part. 
As  are  all  villages  and  towns  and  cities 
That  make  America  the  strong  and  free! 

Thus,  many  ethnic  groups  in  harmony 
Have  toiled  in  a  creative  brotherhood. 
Unprecedented  In  all  foreign  lands. 
To  fashion  this  fair  city  as  it  stands 
Proudly  in  this.  Its  Tercentennial  year! 
Proud  of  its  past,  but  forward  looking,  too. 
Assuming  its  earned  place  in  these  new  days 
Of  growth  and  progress  never  known  before 
And  sharing  miracles  achieved  by  man 
In  his  perpetual,  upward-seeking  quest— 
A  modern  city  in  a  modern  age, 
linked  to  its  past,  but  strong  in  future  hope! 


While  those  issues  were  actively  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  Nations,  my  sub- 
committee held  a  series  of  hearings  and 
issued  two  reports  entitled,  respectively, 
"The  United  Nations  and  the  Issue  of 
Deep  Ocean  Resources,"  and  "The 
Oceans:  A  Challenging  New  Frontier." 

A  key  element  in  the  disposition  of  this 
issue  by  the  United  Nations  was  a  pro- 
posal, advanced  by  the  United  States, 
for  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  for  the  1970's. 

Cosponsored  by  28  nations,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  23d  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  December  21,  1968,  this  proposal  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  being 
implemented. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress are  very  much  interested  in  this 
entire  subject.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  report 
which  I  received  recently  from  Dr. 
Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
describing  the  world  reaction  to  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion proposal  and  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  thus  far  to  carry  out  its 
intent: 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL  DECADE 
OCEAN  EXPLORATION 


OP 


I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
nermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  was  deeply  interested 
in  international  developments  relating  to 
the  ocetms  and  ocean  resources. 


National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources AND  Engineering  Devel- 
opment. 

Washington,  June  12, 1969. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  15  expressing  your  interest  in 
oceanography  and  inquiring  about  the  in- 
ternational response  to  the  United  States 
proposal  for  the  International  Decade  of  Oce- 
an Exploration.  International  support  for  the 
Decade  concept  was  evident  soon  after  the 
U.S.  proposed  the  undertaking  on  March 
8,  1968.  Within  a  few  months  five  United  Na- 
tions bodies  had  considered  It  and  expressed 
support.  They  were  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  ad  hoc  General  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  the  Seabed,  the  Bureau  and  Con- 
sultative Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission,  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Commission  for  Maritime 
Meteorology  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization and  the  Council  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization. 

Other  bl-lateral  discussions  with  other  na- 
tions also  underscored  broad  international 
Interest  in  the  Decade.  In  consultations  with 
more  than  40  nations,  a  variety  of  interests 
and  capabilities  to  participate  in  ocean  ex- 
ploration emerged,  with  universal  approval  of 
the  concept  of  a  broad,  collaborative  effort 
to  explore  the  oceans. 

This  same  Interest  was  expressed  to  me 
during  my  talks  with  officials  of  other  govern- 
ments in  Washington  and  in  Moscow,  Lon- 
don, Bonn  and  Oslo  last  year  when  I  ex- 
plored the  Decade  concept  in  some  detail 
during  an  official  visit  abroad.  In  Moscow,  I 
discussed  the  Decade  with  representatives  of 
five  different  Soviet  organizations  and  found 
a  strong  similarity  of  interest  for  expanding 
our  knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  for  enhanc- 
ing ocean  resource  development.  In  London, 
Bonn,  and  Oslo,  slmUar  common  interests 
were  Identifled,  and  the  importance  of  ex- 
panded oceanic  efforts  to  science,  to  economic 
development  and  to  international  under- 
standing were  recognized. 

Also  general  agreement  waa  evident  on  the 
need  to  strengthen  International  planning 
and  coordination,  and  particularly  on  the 
need  to  broaden  the  baae  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Oceanographic  Oommission  of 
UNESCO  as  the  focal  point  of  oceanic  scien- 
tific reeearch. 


The  high  point  of  the  international  sup- 
port for  the  Decade  proposal  came  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  when  the  United  NaUons 
General  Assembly  at  ita  Twenty-Third  Ses- 
sion took  steps  toward  carrying  out  the  Dec- 
ade propoeal.  On  December  17,  1968,  Resolu- 
tion 2414  (XXIII)  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
coordinated   long-term   program   of  oceano- 
graphic   research    and    requested    ttie    Sec- 
retary-General  to   present   a  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  scope  of  this  program  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly.    On   December   21.    1968   the 
General    Assembly   alao   adopted   Resolution 
2467  (XXIII)   welcoming  "the  concept  of  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  to 
be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  a 
long-term  programme  of  research  and  ex- 
ploration."  Proposed    by   the   United   SUtes 
the  Resolution  was  co-sponsored  by  28  na- 
tions. It  Invited  member  states  to  develop 
their  propoeais  for  contributions  to  the  Dec- 
ade and  to  submit  them  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic  Commission  for  the 
development  of  the  program. 

E^fforts  are  now  moving  forward  to  plan  a 
long  term  and  expended  program  of  ocean 
research  and  exploration,  including  the  Dec- 
ade. This  task  of  setting  national  and  inter- 
national goals,  establishing  priorities.  Identi- 
fying capabilities,  objectives,  milestones, 
timing  and  end  products  will  be  a  continuing 
aud  lengthy  process  In  February  the  Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic  Commission'B 
Bureau  and  Consultative  Council,  at  Its  9th 
meeting,  initiated  the  first  steps  in  this  proc- 
ess by  esrtabllshlng  an  Intergovernmental 
Working  Group  to  prepare  a  report  setting 
forth  proposals  for  the  long  term  and  ex- 
panded program.  The  Working  Group  will 
meet  in  Paris  from   June  16  to  21 

Meanwhile,  on  the  International  scientific 
level  a  Joint  Working  Party  on  the  Scien- 
tific Aspects  of  International  Ocean  Re- 
search, sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Marine  Resources  Research  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Sci- 
entific Committee  on  Ocean  Research  of  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
convened  In  late  April  in  Italy  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  scientific  content  of 
the  long  term  and  expanded  program  in- 
cluding the  Decade. 

A  number  of  nations  have  now  indicated 
that  their  national  planning  for  the  Decade 
is  going  forward.  Among  them  are  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  Germany,  Argentina 
and  Italy. 

At  this  time  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  in- 
ternational community  has  favorably  re- 
ceived the  concept  of  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration.  The  concept  now 
is  in  need  of  a  sharper  focus  and  further 
planning  so  that  Governments  could  decide 
on  the  extent  and  character  of  their  sup- 
port, individually. 

Sincerely,  ~ 

Edward  Wenk.  Jr. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  WOLFF  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  rest  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowlng  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Farbstezn,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weicker),  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  10  minutes,  on 
July  2. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  1  hour,  on  July  8,  to 
eulogize  the  late  Honorable  William  H. 
Bates,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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S.  1613.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
as  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Dam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelfm 
Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanmlous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on  S 
1011. 

Mr.  Saylor,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on  S 
1011. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest bf  Mr.  Weicker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Harsha.      i 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Taxcott. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Yatron  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Powell  in  four  instances 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  three  instances.     1 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances.         ' 
Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett.  I 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mann  in  six  instances. 
Mr.   Long   of  Louisiana  In   two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  DiGGS  In  four  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11069.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


aervatlon  Center,  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  InterlOT,  under  an  Inter- 
departmental agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  foreign  credits  by  the  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  by  International  lending  agen- 
cies in  which  the  United  States  has  m«nber- 
shlp,  as  of  December  31,  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  634(f)  of  the  Porelcn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  tfie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cle'^k 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  864».  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  roots. 


ADJOURMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were   taken   from   the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tract claims  against  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  the  United  States,  and  tar  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlUing  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  tlUes  10.  32.  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  accountability 
and  responsibUity  for  U.S.  property,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  a  pending  blU  relating  to  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc..  which  would  provide 
for  cancellation  of  the  franchise  of  the  D  C. 
Transit  Systems  by  no  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  or  at  an  earlier  time 
if  adequate  service  is  not  provided,  or  if  the 
company  begins  to  dispose  of  essential  assets 
of  the  cc«npany;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  community  action  program  under  title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended,  in  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich' 
area.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  Eight  Canyon  Job  Oorpe  Civilian  Con- 


Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admln.s- 
tratton.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  as 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  certain 
maps  and  indexes  relating  to  Vietnam  and 
the  Asian  Continent  (Rept.  No.  91-33?) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House   Concurrent  Resolution  208 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  parts  I,  2,  and  3 
of  the  publication  entitled,  "Subversive  In- 
fluences   In   Riots,    Looting,    and   BiuTUne" 
(Rept.  No.  91-338).  Ordered  to  be  print^ 
Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  209 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  "The  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Public 
Expenditures:  The  PPB  System"  (Rept.  No 
91-339).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolution  291 
Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  Inaugural  addresses  from  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  to  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
91-340).   Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  294 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  a  representative 
sMipllng  of  the  public  speeches  of  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  (Rept.  No 
91-341).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  409.  Resolution 
authorizing  reprinting  of  "Panel  on  Science 
and  Technology  lOth  Meeting— Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Cities,  Proceedings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics": with  amendment  (Rept.  No  91- 
342).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on    House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  410.  Resolution 
authorizing  reprinting  of  "Technical  Infor- 
mation   for    Congress"    (Rept.    No.-  91-343) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  ComnUttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  2,  thermal  pollution. 
1968  hearings  (Rept.  No.  91-344).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  461.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  247,  Joint  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
national  park  system  (Rept.  No.  91-345) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  462.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  471,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  Stat 
108)  (Rept.  No.  91-346).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 
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Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  463.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  6508,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms, 
floods,  landslides,  and  high  waters  (Rept.  No. 
91-347) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  464.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11702,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  and 
extend  the  provisions  relating  to  assistance 
to  medical  libraries  and  related  instrumen- 
talities, and  for  other  purpKJses  (Rept.  No. 
91-348).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  12548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conunu- 
iilcatlons  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lennon,   Mr.   Pelly,   Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Ketth,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,    Mr.    Rogers    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Goodlinc, 
Mr.   Leggett,    Mr.    McClosket,   Mr. 
Anndnzio,     Mr.     Fret,     and     Mr. 
BiAGGi) : 
H.R.  12549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marina  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  12550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
lor  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  puposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  12551.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  vinder  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  12552.  A  bill  to  direot  the  ComnUs- 
sioner  of  the  District  of  Colilmbla  to  eetab- 
lisb  an  Ambulance  Service  Corps  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  12563.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  to  reopen  the  Weather  Bureau 
Station  at  Alexander,  La.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  12554.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  12555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1»200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.R.  12556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  12557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  relate 
to  student  loans  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  direct  loans  to  U.S.  citizens  study- 
ing in  foreign  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain fur  skins;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  12559.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
on  the  importation  of  certain  fur  skins;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  12561.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  12562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956,  the  minimum  aimuity  base 
established  for  those  retired  after  that  date: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  12563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8338. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  correct  in- 
equities applicable  to  those  employees  or 
members  separated  from  service  with  title 
to  deferred  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By     Mr.     SIKES     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Fdqua,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Fasccll,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Buhke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Frey,  and 
Mr.  Gibbons)  : 
H.R.  12564.  A  bill  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Cross-Florida    Barge    Canal     "Lake    Ockla- 
waha";   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  12565.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  layman  as  Deputy  Chief  Med- 
ical  Director   of   the   Veterans'    Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.    12566.    A    bill    to   amend    the_  Small 
Business  Act  to  make  crime  protection  In- 
surance available  to  small  business  concerns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  12567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  authority  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  lor  the  broadcast  of  pay 
television   programs;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  12568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  BO  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President   to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  respecting  children's 
block  parades  in  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Ii.dependence;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.J.   Res.   803.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to   equal   righte   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN   (for  hUn- 
self ,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  McDade.  and  Mr. 
Wyman)  : 
H.  Res.  460.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Environment:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  -/ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rvOe  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.    12669.   A   blU   for  the   relief   of  Un. 
George  Mooney;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  for  life  and  thought,  for  work 
and  love,  for  high  craftsmanship  and 
noble  art,  for  parents  and  friends,  for 
patriots  and  prophets,  for  teachers  and 
statesmen;  for  this  Nation  rich  in  oppor- 
tunity and  promise,  and  all  the  many 
blessings  for  which  we  gratefully  praise 
Thy  bounteous  providence.  Enable  us  to 
live  every  day  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude, 
and  to  use  each  hour  and  every  faculty 
In  repayment  of  Thy  goodness  and  In 


service  to  our  fellow  citizens.  Give  Thy 
higher  wisdom,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  those 
in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  all  whom 
we  have  set  in  authority  over  the  Nation. 
In  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


S.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Peng. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  30,  1969.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thl  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child.  Mlnb  Llnh 
Nguyen;  and 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
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had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12290)  to  continue 
the  income  tax  surcharge  and  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  communication 
services  for  temporary  periods,  to  termi- 
nate the  investment  credit,  to  provide  a 
low-Income  allowance  for  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  296)  providing  that 
when  the  two  Houses  adjourn  on 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1969,  they  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Mon- 
day, July  7,  1969.  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8644)  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.  i 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12290)  to  continue  the 
Income  tax  surcharge  and  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  communication 
services  for  temporary  periods,  to  termi- 
nate the  investment  credit,  to  provide  a 
low-income  allowance  for  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  30,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  undersUnding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
has  been  granted  recognition  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour.  I  have  discussed  with  him 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  6  minutes  at 
this  time  apart  from  the  hour  allocated 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  proceed  for 
6  minutes  at  this  time,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 


PROPOSED  GUN  CONTROL  AND  OB- 
SCENE AND  PORNOGRAPHIC  LIT- 
ERATURE BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  would  immediately, 
after  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  is  com- 


pleted, start  hearings  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  which  I 
offered  on  February  4,  1969.  The  amend- 
ment offers  an  approach  that  says  to  the 
criminal  in  terms  that  are  clear  and  sim- 
ple that  the  use  of  a  gim  will  be  met  with 
punishment  that  fits  such  an  act  of 
violence. 

For  a  first  offender  the  penalty  would 
be  a  mandatory  1  to  10  years  in  prison. 
For  a  subsequent  offense  the  penalty 
would  be  a  mandatory  25  years  in  prison. 
Furthermore,  imder  no  clrcmnstances 
can  the  sentence  Imposed  against  the 
criminal  gun  user  be  suspended  or  as- 
sessed concurrently  with  the  sentence 
applied  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
In  other  words,  the  gun  criminal  will  be 
compelled  to  serve  additional  time  in 
prison  solely  for  deciding  to  use  a  fire- 
arm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  leeway  or  discre- 
tion is  needed  for  a  criminal  gun  user 
who  employs  this  weapon  in  the  com- 
mitting of  a  crime.  The  ultimate  applica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  if  approved,  will 
be  up  to  the  criminal  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  made  cov- 
ering this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  849 — Introduction  of  Bill — 
GT7NS  AND  Criminals 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  like  so  many 
others,  I  am  alarmed  with  the  increasing  use 
of  flreanns  by  criminals  In  our  society:  I  am 
appalled  by  the  criminal's  quick  resort  to  a 
gun  when  deciding  to  commit  his  insidious 
acts.  In  this  respect,  the  Congress  saw  fit 
last  fall  to  make  It  more  difiScult  for  the  law- 
less and  untrained  to  obtain  weapons.  It  is 
my  belief  that  in  Its  Implementation  this 
law — the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 — will 
serve  more  effectively  as  time  passes  to  cut 
down  on  the  inordinate  flow  of  firearms  into 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  and  the  incom- 
petent, the  drug  addict,  and  the  alcoholic. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  ease  with 
which  any  element  of  our  society  has  been 
able  to  obtain  weapons  precludes  the  dra- 
matic effects  this  legislation  can  expect  to 
bring  In  the  future. 

But  there  remains  another  approach  to 
cxirtaillng  gim  crimes — an  approach  that 
says  to  the  criminal  In  terms  that  are  clear 
and  simple  that  the  use  of  a  gun  will  be  met 
with  punishment  that  fits  such  an  act  of  vio- 
lence. This  approach  Is  contained  In  an 
amendment  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
which  would  provide  a  mandatory  additional 
prison  sentence  for  criminals  who  choose  to 
resort  to  firearms. 

For  a  first  offender  the  penalty  would  be 
1  to  10  years  In  prison.  For  a  subsequent  of- 
fense— 25  years.  This  proopsal  varies  from 
the  present  law  in  two  major  respects.  Under 
no  circimistances  can  the  sentence  imposed 
against  the  criminal  gun  user  be  suspended 
or  assessed  concurrently  with  the  sentence 
applied  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
In  other  words,  the  criminal  will  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  additional  time  In  prison  sole- 
ly for  deciding  to  use  a  firearm.  Second,  im- 
der the  provisions  of  this  proposal,  a  subse- 
quent offender  will  be  compelled  to  serve  25 
years  for  his  choosing  to  use  a  gun.  It  seems 
to  me  no  leeway  or  discretion  Is  needed  in 
the  case  of  a  criminal  gun  user  who  employs 
this  weapon  of  violence  a  second  time. 

I  agree  that  in  providing  mandatory  sen- 
tences on  the  congressional  level,  questions 
will  be  raised.  But  Just  as  the  ease  of  gim 
accessibility  by  the  lawless  reached  national 


proportions  Justifying  congreaaional  action 
with  the  1968  gun  law  so  does  the  penalty 
for  the  criminal  use  of  guns  warrant  equally 
close  attention  and  careful  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  To  put  it  frankly,  gun  crimes 
have  become  a  national  disgrace. 

It  Is  In  this  light  that  I  offer  this  proposal 
for  a  mandatory  prison  sentence  against  per- 
petrators of  violent  gun  crimes.  It  will  serve, 
I  hope,  as  a  focal  point.  For  ultimately  it  is 
up  to  the  criminal.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is 
he  who  decides  to  resort  to  a  gun.  If  he  finds 
the  penalty  so  severe  as  to  deter  its  use.  only 
then  can  society  be  protected  from  the  vio- 
lence It  produces. 

AMENDMENT    OF    GtTN    CONTROL    ACT    OF    196R 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  849)  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"S.  849 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houf.e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  924  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 

'"(a)  Whoever — 

"  '(1)  Uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"'(2)  carries  a. firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may 
be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
"shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  nor 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  10  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonmen  z 
for  not  less  than  25  years  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court 
shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such  per- 
son or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence  nor 
shall  the  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  un- 
der this  subsection  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony."  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  I  would  urge  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  face  up  to  relates  to  unsolicited 
obscene  and  pornographic  literature  be- 
ing sent  through  the  U.S.  mails.  I  have 
received  numerous  protests  from  my  con- 
stituents in  Montana,  and  I  believe  the 
situation  has  reached  such  a  magnitucie 
that  it  demands  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  protect 
children  against  this  kind  of  traCQc  in 
smut.  Furthermore,  I  see  no  reason  whv 
the  average  citizen  should  have  to  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  unsolicited  material 
sent  through  the  mail.  The  responsibility 
for  keeping  this  material  out  of  the  mail 
should  be  placed  on  the  sender,  not  the 
unsuspecting  boxholder  as  is  now  the 
case. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  very  shortly  hearings  on  S.  2073  and 
3.  2074,  introduced  by  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Dirksen)  and  other  Sena- 
tors, and  S.  2057,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  other 
Senators,  will  be  held,  and  the  bills  given 
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the  immediate  and  considerate  judg- 
ment which  they  deserve. 

I  have  written  letters  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  asking  that  these  re- 
quests be  given  every  consideration. 


EXPRESSION  OF  CONCERN  BY  MRS. 
MARY  RITA  MALLOY,  OF  MALTA, 
MONT..  ABOUT  THE  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  heartrending  letter  from 
a  longtime  friend  and  former  student 
of  mine  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
Mrs.  Mary  Rita  Malloy,  of  Malta,  Mont. 
Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  husband.  Dr. 
Malloy,  have  raised  a  fine  family  in  a 
small  town  along  what  is  known  as 
the  Hi-Line  of  Northern  Montana. 
Like  many  other  American  mothers,  she 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  and  the  effects  it  will  have 
on  her  family  and,  along  the  same  lines, 
of  other  families  under  similar  circum- 
stances throughout  the  Republic.  Mary 
Rita  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  it  is 
my  impression  that  what  she  has  put 
down  on  paper  is  the  result  of  pent-up 
feelings  covering  the  years  of  our  tragic 
and  unnecessary  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam: feelings  which  reached  the  point 
where  she  just  felt  she  had  to  relay  her 
thoughts  to  someone  in  authority. 

I  am  sure  this  was  not  an  easy  letter 
for  her  to  write;  nor,  may  I  say.  was  it 
an  easy  letter  for  me  to  answer.  How- 
ever, after  deep  thought  and  much  con- 
sideration, I  felt  that  her  letter  was  of 
such  import  and  represented  the  feelings 
of  so  many  other  mothers  that  it  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record  so  that 
other  Senators,  who  are  just  as  inter- 
ested in  Vietnam  as  I  am,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  what  she  had  to  say. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Rita  Malloy,  of  Malta, 
Mont.,  and  my  answer  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Malta,  Mont., 

June  23. 1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  :  I  have  often  ad- 
Msed  my  children  to  be  honest,  and  to  say 
what  they  think — so  I  am  attempting  to  do 
that  now. 

As  vou  might  recall,  we  have  three  sons — 
Dan.  who  will  be  a  Junior  at  Crelghton  Medi- 
cal School,  (destined  to  enter  the  Air  Force 
alter  completion  of  his  medical  education); 
Danny,  who  interrupted  his  education,  prior 

0  entering  Law  School,  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Montana,  to  satisfy 
Ills  'military  obligation" — he  Is  now  an  En- 
sign In  Navigator  training  In  the  Naval  Air 
Corps;  and  Jack,  who  graduated  from  Car- 
roll and  will  be  a  freshman  at  Crelghton 
Medical  School — and  who  wonders  what  sit- 
uation he  will  face. 

We  have  five  younger  children,  four  girls 
and  one  boy.  I  have  thanked  God  for  our 
ramlly,  and  reaUze  that  we  are  more  fortu- 
nate than  thotisands  of  other  parents,  whose 
bons  were  killed  in  Viet  Nam. 

That  Is  why  I  cannot  Just  remain  silent — 

1  want  to  object  to  someone  and  pray  to  Ood 


that  some  aotlon  or  policy-making  declslana 
will  change  the  philoeophy  that  ware  are 
Inevitable — thus  demanding  that  each  par- 
eivt,  when  he  sees  a  baby  son  for  the  first 
time — ^face  the  inexorable  fact  that  in  "some" 
future  war,  that  boy's  death  will  be  reported 
In  the  news  media  as  "American  casualties 
were  light!"  Mr.  Mansfield,  there  ore  no 
"light"  casualties! 

We  had  a  letter  from  Dtmny  today,  stating 
that  he  will  be  home  during  July  between 
phases  of  his  training.  He  said,  "I  have  so 
much  on  my  mind — I'm  looking  forward  to 
being  able  to  talk  to  you."  That  bothers  me, 
because  quite  honestly.  Senator  Mansfield.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  encourage  him,  tell  him  to 
be  optimistic,  and  to  know  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  his  future  Is  good — ^but  I 
dont  know  what  to  say. 

Last  night,  a  friend  of  his  visited  us,  to 
say  good-bye  before  leaving  for  Viet  Nam — 
he  is  a  Marine  lieutenant,  trained  to  do  all 
the  unpleasant  things  war  demands — and  In 
direct  opposition  to  his  nature  and  training 
by  his  family,  school  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples. I  have  to  state  my  opposition  to  a 
world  situation  which  demands  such  sacri- 
fice, yet  provides  so  little  intelligent  reason 
to  Justify  It. 

If  our  situation  Is  a  result  of  the  faults 
in  human  nature  which  cannot  change — 
then  I  guess  we  cannot  change  human  na- 
ture. But,  Senator  Mansfield,  if  the  deter- 
mination of  some  political  party  to  prove 
It's  wisdom  or  superiority,  or  some  military 
pride,  or  some  economic  need  to  maintain 
some  Dow-Jones  Price  Index — Is  the  crucial 
factor  m  making  policies  and  decisions — I 
would  beg  that  some  thought  and  considera- 
tion be  given  to  what  It  will  mean  to  the 
fundamental  rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Actually,  Senator  Mansfield,  we  should 
have  the  freedom  to  raise  our  sons  to  face 
their  own  future.  Indefinite  as  It  might  be — 
It  seems  we  have  lost  that  right. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  to  do  your 
Job  well.  At  this  moment  In   History,  the 
problems  are  tremendous — and  I  pray  your 
efforts  will  meet  with  success. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  RrrA  Malloy. 


concerned,  there  will  be  no  acquiescence  in 
the  Indefinite  prolongation  of  this  war.  Cer- 
tainly no  support  whatsoever  will  be  forth- 
coming for  Its  continuance  on  the  grounds 
of  a  vain  pride  or  economic  benefit  regard- 
less of  whose  pride  and  whose  benefit  may 
be  Involved. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  subcommittee  will  be 
permitted  to  meet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  i>ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  will  be  per- 
mitted to  meet. 


U.S.  Senate,  Office  of  the  Major- 
itt  Leader, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  1. 1989. 
Mrs.  Mart  RrrA  Malloy, 
Malta,  Mont. 

Dear  Mart  Rtta:  Your  thoughtful  letter 
has  moved  me  deeply.  It  Is  an  expression  of 
great  sensitivity  and  Integrity.  In  reading  it, 
I  felt  in  a  most  personal  way  the  concern 
and  the  anguish  which  beset  so  many  Amer- 
ican families  at  this  time. 

May  I  say  that  I  agree  with  you  completely 
that  there  are  no  "light"  casualties  In  Viet 
Nam.  Each  death  diminishes  us  all  and  for 
the  family  directly  affected.  It  Is  a  grievous 
and  overwhelming  tragedy. 

It  is  understandable  that  you  have  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  find  "reasons"  to  give  your 
son  for  the  conflicts.  The  Vietnamese  Involve- 
ment accentuates  what,  In  a  sense,  underlies 
all  wars — and  that  is  the  collapse  of  reason. 
There  are,  Indeed,  no  logical  explanations,  ex- 
cept that  war — even  "limited"  war — once  set 
In  motion  tends  to  feed  and  grow  upon  It- 
self m  accord  with  Its  own  appalling  logic 
until  brought  to  a  halt  not  merely  by  the 
desire  for  peace  but  also  by  a  combination  of 
a  determined  effort  to  negotiate  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  a  complex  of  other  factors. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  undo  initial  mistakes 
which  have  been  compounded  over  the  years 
and  1  do  not  know  when  President  Nixon 
can  bring  this  barbaric  and  frustrating  con- 
flict to  an  end.  The  President,  of  course, 
wants  to  end  the  struggle  and.  In  his  lights. 
Is  making  a  determined  effort  at  negotiating 
satisfactory  terms  of  peace. 
I  can  assure  you   that,  insofar  as  I  am 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions. 

U.^.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc.        

'NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nominations  in  the 
Air  Force  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Air  FVjrce  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  President  will  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  the  n<Mni- 
nations. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INESS 


ORDER  OP  bus: 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

EARL  warren' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  with  fellow  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fellow  Califomian,  Earl  G. 
Warren,  on  his  retirement  as  the  14th 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

This  bipartisan  expression  of  Senate 
respect  for  a  great  jurist  is  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Chief  Justice  Warren's  distin- 
suisfigd  career  as  a  public  servant, 
spsuinihg  more  than  50  years.  From  the 
time  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  California  As- 
sembly at  the  age  of  28.  untU  his  retire- 
ment as  Chief  Justice  last  Monday,  he 
served  with  honor  and  integrity. 

Among  his  ^nany  achievements.  Earl 
Warren  was  the  only  person  In  the  his- 
tory of  my  State  to  be  elected  Governor 
for  three  successive  terms.  Before  that, 
he  served  as  California  attorney  general. 

On  the  national  scene,  he  was  twice  a 
candidate  for  his  party's  Presidential 
nomination  and  once  candidate  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  height 
of  Earl  Warren's  career  was  his  16-year 
tenure  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

During  those  years.  Earl  Warren 
clearly  left  his  stamp  on  the  Court,  so 
much  so  that  the  Court  was  referred  to 
as  the  "Warren  Court." 

The  "Warren  Court,"  in  many  respects, 
reflected  the  sense  of  fairness  of  Earl 
Warren  and  his  respect  for  the  rights  of 
individuals. 

Prom  this  atmosphere,  arose  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  which  de- 
clared segregated  public  schools  uncon- 
stitutional. Baker  against  Carr,  and  Rey- 
nolds against  Simms  which  established 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  doctrine,  and 
Gideon  against  Wainright  which  de- 
clared that  all  defendants  in  serious 
criminal  cases  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel. 

Earl  Warren's  feeling  for  the  rights  of 
others  may  be  gleaned  from  his  opinion 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  effect  of  seg- 
regation on  schoolchildren. 

To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  quallScatlon  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to 
their  status  in  the  community  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely 
to  ever  be  undone;  .  .  .  We  conclude  that  in 
the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of 
"separate  but  equal"  has  no  place. 

Separate  educational  facilities  are  inher- 
ently unequal. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  was  many  times 
the  subject  of  controversy;  but  that  was 
to  be  expected,  as  progressive  change  is 
often  the  subject  of  such  controversy. 


Many  who  disagreed  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  segregation,  rights 
of  the  accused,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  freedom  of  religion 
expressed  their  disagreement  in  personal 
attacks  on  its  Chief  Jiistice. 

But  Justice  Warren  has  withstood 
these  attacks  and  has  remained  im- 
daunted  by  the  rhetoric  of  his  critics. 
He  has  consistently  stood  for  the  ideals 
which  he  believed  represented  the  true 
spirit  of  America. 

I  am  sure  that  history  will  find  that 
his  judgment  was  correct.  Earl  Warren 
will  be  remembered  as  a  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

What  worries  me  today  is  whether  we, 
and  those  who  come  after  us,  will  have 
the  good  sense  to  realize  the  greatness  of 
his  legacy  to  America  and  to  act  upon  it 
while  we  still  have  time.  It  is  a  simple 
legacy.  That  is  what  makes  it  a  great  one. 
In  a  time  of  doubt  and  confusion  and 
turmoil  he  reaffirmed  the  dignity  and  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  insisted  that 
every  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  color 
or  what  his  status  in  life,  is  entitled  to 
the  equal  protection  of  our  laws. 

That  is  the  very  essence  of  law  and 
order  and  justice.  Without  it,  we  will 
be  without  true  law.  true  order,  true  jus- 
tice. 

The  people  of  our  land,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  enacting,  interpreting,  and 
enforcing  the  law  of  our  land,  differ 
deeply  over  decisions  of  the  "Warren 
Court"  concerning  rights  of  the  accused 
in  relationship  to  the  need  for  effective 
crime  control.  There  is  room  for  that 
difference.  There  is  no  room  for  differ- 
ence on  the  principle  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law  for  each  and  all  citizens. 
One  can  quibble — and  lawyers  will — 
about  how  Earl  Warren  stacks  up  against 
Holmes,  or  Poimd,  or  Brandeis.  But  Earl 
Warren  does  not  need  defenders;  he  has 
a  clear  and  majestic  vision  of  his  ooim- 
try's  history  and  of  the  role  of  our  Con- 
stitution in  it. 

He  is  a  good  and  a  decent  and  a  com- 
passionate man  in  an  age  when  such 
virtues  are  notably  lacking. 

I  hope  future  historians  will  say  of  Earl 
Warren  and  his  times  that  in  an  era  of 
doubt  and  confusion,  of  bigness  and 
computers,  of  nuclear  bombs  and  urban 
tension,  and  at  a  time  when  some  of  the 
fearful  predictions  of  Orwell,  Kafka,  or 
Huxley  appear  to  be  coming  true,  that 
in  such  an  era  he  returned  to  the  sources 
of  America's  greatness:  her  Constitution 
and  her  bill  of  rights. 

He  reaffirmed  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual himian  being  and  urged  us  to 
realize  the  long  imrealized  American 
ideal  of  equal  rights  for  every  individual, 
imder  law. 

I  also  hope  historians  will  go  on  to 
say  that  America  heard  the  message, 
that  the  Civil  Rights,  Housing,  and  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Acts  of  the  sixties 
were  expanded  and  strengthened  by 
equally  imaginative  programs  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  And  that  America 
and  Americans  grew  together,  and  grew 
in  spiritual  greatness,  in  the  years  that 
followed. 

I  hope  it  will  be  recorded  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  promise  of  equality 
were  fulfilled  and  matched  by  a  growing 
spirit  of  fraternity  in  the  land. 
I  hope  this  Is  what  history  will  say. 


but,  of  course,  this  depends  upon  what 
we  do  to  confirm  the  magnificent  vision 
of  America  which  Earl  Warren  showed 
us. 

We  need  more  men  like  you.  Earl  War- 
ren, and  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  three  Senators  who 
could  not  be  present  today,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  have  asked  that  their  statements 
be  placed  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable  Earl  C.  War- 
ren. 

It  ha«  been  my  privilege  to  know  Justice 
Warren  for  almost  half  of  his  flfty-two  years 
In  public  service.  He  began  his  service  to  his 
fellowmen  in  1920  as  a  Deputy  District  At- 
torney of  Alameda  County.  California,  be- 
came District  Attorney  in  1925,  Attorney 
General  of  California  in  1939,  and  in  1943 
was  elected  Governor.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia re-elected  CJovemor  Wauren  In  1946  and 
again  in  1950,  the  only  three-term  Governor 
in  the  history  of  that  State.  In  1953  he  wrs 
nominated  by  President  Elsenhower  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  In 
October  of  that  year  took  his  oath  of  office 
and  his  seat. 

Many  things  have  been  said  and  written 
about  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  sixteen 
years  that  Justice  Warren  presided  over  it. 
but  I  think  that  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the 
final  day  of  Justice  Warren's  service  explain 
how  much  Justice  Warren's  service  on  the 
Court  has  meant  to  America  and  her  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  remarks  of  the  President  upon  the 
swearing-in  of  the  new  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
Burger,  be  included  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  it  please  the  Court : 

I  am  honored  to  appear  today,  not  ns 
President  of  the  United  States  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  admitted  to  practice  before 
this  Court. 

At  this  historic  moment  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  while  this  is  the  last  matter 
that  will  be  heard  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  matter  to  be 
heard  by  this  Court  when  he  became  Chief 
Justice  was  the  occasion  when,  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  October  5,  1953. 
I  moved  the  admission  of  Warren  Olney,  III, 
and  Judge  Stanley  Barnes  to  be  members  of 
this  Court. 

I  have  also  had  another  experience  at  this 
Court.  In  1966,  as  a  Member  of  the  Bar.  I 
appeared  on  two  occasions  before  the  Sti- 
preme  Co\ut  of  the  United  States.  Looking 
back  on  those  two  occasions,  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  that  there  Is  only  one  ordeal 
which  is  more  challenging  than  a  Presiden- 
tial press  conference  and  that  is  to  appear 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

On  this  occasion.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent the  Bar  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  in  extending  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Bar  and  the  Nation  to  him  for 
the  time  ahead. 

In  speaking  of  that  work,  I  naturally  think 
somewhat  In  personal  terms  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  the  Chief  Justice  concluding  al- 
most 16  years  in  his  present  position,  but 
that  today  he  concludes  52  years  of  public 
service  to  local.  State  and  National  Govern- 
ment: 
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As  District  Attorney  In  Alameda  County,  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  California. 
as  (jovemor  of  the  State  of  California,  the 
only  three-term  Governor  in  the  history  of 
that  State. 

The  Nation  is  grateful  for  that  service. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Justice  has  established  a  record  here  in 
this  Court  which  will  be  characterized  in 
many  ways.  In  view  of  the  historical  allusion 
that  was  made  in  the  opinion  Just  read,  may 
I  be  permitted  an  historical  allusion? 

Will  Rogers,  In  commenting  upon  one  of 
the  predecessors  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Chief 
Justice  William  Howard  Taft,  said  that  "It 
is  great  to  be  great.  It  Is  greater  to  be 
human." 

I  think  that  comment  could  well  apply  to 
the  Chief  Justice  as  we  look  at  his  52  years 
of  service.  One  who  has  held  high  office  in 
this  Nation,  but  one  who,  in  holding  that 
office,  always  had  the  humanity  which  was 
all-encompassing,  the  dedication  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  personal  family,  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can family,  to  the  family  of  man. 

The  Nation  is  grateful  for  that  example 
of  humanity  which  the  Chief  Jxistlce  has 
given  to  us  and  to  the  world. 

But  as  we  consider  this  moment,  we  also 
think  of  the  transition  which  will  shortly 
take  place.  We  think  of  what  it  means  to 
America,  what  It  means  to  our  Institutions. 

.Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Chief 
Justice  assumed  his  present  position.  These 
16  years,  without  doubt,  will  be  described 
by  historians  as  years  of  greater  change  in 
America  than  any  In  our  history. 

And  that  brings  us  to  think  of  the  mystery 
of  Government  in  this  country,  and  for  that 
matter  in  the  world,  the  secret  of  how  gov- 
ernment can  survive  for  free  men.  And  we 
think  of  the  terms  "change"  and  "conti- 
nuity." Change  without  continuity  can  be 
anarchy.  Change  with  continuity  can  mean 
progress.  And  continuity  without  change  can 
mean  no  progress. 

.\s  we  look  over  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
we  And  that  what  has  brought  us  where  we 
ore  has  been  continuity  with  change.  No 
Institution  of  the  three  great  Institutions  of 
our  Government  has  been  more  responsible 
for  that  continuity  with  change  than  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Over  the  last  16  years  there  have  been 
great  debates  in  this  country.  There  have 
been  some  disagreements  even  within  this 
Court:  But  standing  above  those  debates  has 
been  the  symbol  of  the  Cotirt  as  represented 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States: 
fairness,  integrity,  dignity.  These  great  and 
simple  attributes  are,  without  question,  more 
Important  than  all  of  the  controversy  and 
the  necessary  debate  that  goes  on  when  there 
is  change,  change  within  the  continuity 
which  is  so  important  for  the  progress  which 
we  have  Just  described. 

To  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  us  are  grateful  today  that  his  exam- 
ple, the  example  of  dignity,  the  example  (rf 
lnt<^rity,  the  example  of  fairness,  as  the 
chief  law  official  at  this  country,  has  helped 
to  lieep  America  on  the  path  of  continuity 
and  change,  which  Is  so  essential  for  our 
progress. 

When  the  historians  write  of  this  period 
and  the  period  that  follows,  some  with  a 
superficial  view  will  describe  the  last  six- 
teen years  as  the  "Warren  Court"  and  will 
describe  the  Court  that  follows  it  as  the 
"Burger  Court." 

I  believe,  however,  that  every  Member  of 
this  Court  would  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  because  of  the  example  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  a  selfless  example,  a  non-selflsh  ex- 
ample, that  this  period  will  be  described,  not 
only  his  but  that  of  his  successor,  not  as  the 
Warren  Cotirt.  not  as  the  Burger  Court,  not 
In  personal  terms,  but  In  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment in  this  great  Chamber,  the  Supreme 
Cotirt.  It  was  always  that  way;  may  it  al- 
ways be  that  way.  And  to  the  extent  that  it 
is.  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 


the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  for  his 
example. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President,  a  great  many 
years  will  pass  before  a  definitive  assessment 
can  be  made  of  the  Warren  Court.  It  is  too 
early  to  sum  up  the  career  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  for  he  Is  still  a  vlg^>rous  man  whose 
active  life  Is  far  from  over. 

But  it  Is  not  too  soon  to  acknowledge  the 
Immense  contribution  he  has  made  to  Jus- 
tice In  America,  and  to  the  belief  that  social 
progress  can  be  made  under  the  rule  of  law. 

That  belief  is  under  fire  today.  Some  of  our 
citizens,  frustrated  by  the  continuing  in- 
equities In  American  life,  have  rejected  the 
law  in  favor  of  violence.  "ITielr  deetructlve- 
ness  has  produced  fear  and  outrage  and  a 
demand  for  the  rough  suppression  of  dissent. 
There  is  a  deep  pessimism  in  the  air — a  pro- 
found doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  rich, 
free  nation  to  provide  conditions  of  order, 
liberty,  and  opportunity  for  all  its  people. 

There  are  those  who  say.  and  perhaps  be- 
lieve, that  the  Warren  Court  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this  sense  of  bitter  unrest:  that 
it  h8LS  unleashed  great  passions  among  mi- 
norities, which  threaten  the  security  of  the 
majority;  that  it  has  tied  the  hands  of  law- 
ful authority  in  dealing  with  crime;  that  it 
has  been  unduly  responsive  to  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  oblivious  to  the  rights 
of  society. 

This  argument  seems  to  me  to  confuse,  not 
only  the  nature  of  history,  but  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  Republic  was  fotinded. 

Can  anyone  believe,  that  In  the  absence  of 
Judicial  attacks  on  racial  segregation,  minori- 
ties in  America  would  have  remained  for- 
ever content  with  second-class  citizenship? 
Can  anyone  seriously  contend  that  over 
twenty  million  Negro  Americans  would  have 
accepted  the  continuing  Insult  of  segrega- 
tion, if  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  found  it 
unconstitutional  ? 

And  whatever  may  be  our  reservations 
about  particular  decisions  of  the  Court  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  can  we  really  be- 
lieve that  we  would  have  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ica we  want  If  police  power  were  wholly  un- 
restrained? The  protection  of  Individual 
rights  is  not  Just  the  concern  of  criminal  de- 
fendants. It  Is  central  to  the  American  Idea. 
It  is  the  bone  and  marrow  of  our  democracy. 

At  a  time  when  the  political  agencies  of 
government  were  paralyzed,  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  Chief  Justice  Warren,  moved 
to  end  the  blight  of  racial  segregation. 

At  a  time  when  p>olltlcal  popularity  seemed 
to  require  men  to  speak  scornfully  of  the 
rights  of  criminal  defendants,  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  Chief  Justice  Warren,  reminded 
us  that  where  those  rights  axe  Ignored,  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  are  themselves 
put  in  Jeopardy. 

At  a  time  when  being  disenfranchised  for 
reasons  of  race  or  geography  was  widely 
tolerated,  the  Supreme  Court,  under  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Insisted  that  a  free  man's 
right  to  vote  Is  a  full  right  or  It  is  no  right 
at  all. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
far  from  having  catised  the  troubles  we 
know  in  our  country  today,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  helped  to  make  possible  the 
eventual  and  Just  resolution  of  those  troubles. 
It  has  reminded  us  of  who  we  are.  and  of 
what  the  democratic  Ideal  requires  us  to  be. 

The  Court  Itself  has  often  been  divided,  as 
seems  Inevitable  In  the  face  of  the  gruel- 
ing issues  that  have  faced  It.  Tet.  through- 
out this  tumultuous  period,  the  figure  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  remained  before 
us  with  a  kind  of  serenity.  A  man  of  gener- 
osity and  compassion,  he  represents  the  en- 
during values  of  our  country,  its  faith  in 
Justice,  tolerance,  and  Individual  dignity. 
He  has  helped  to  keep  alive  the  Idea  that 
democratic  government  Is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  Its  people. 

Long  after  the  calumny  that  has' some- 
times been  hurled  at  blm  has  ended,  the 


mark  he  has  made  on  American  life  will 
remain.  It  Is  the  mark  of  one  who  sought 
to  do  Justice  unto  his  fellow  men,  and  to 
help  each  of  them  stand  boldly  and  freely 
as  men  are  meant  to  do. 


Mr.  RiBicorF.  Mr.  President,  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  one  of  the  most 
dlfflctilt  Jobs  In  our  government.  They  must 
Interpret  constitutional  phrases  such  as  "due 
process."  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  and 
"unreasonable  searches  and  seizures."  These 
terms  have  no  fixed  and  immutable  mean- 
ing. They  can  be  applied  to  Individual  cases 
only  In  the  light  of  a  Justice's  own  experi- 
ence and  moral  values,  and  the  deeply  rooted 
principles   on    which   our   society    is   based. 

Earl  Warren  travelled  a  long  road  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  prepared  him  well  for 
this  demanding  task.  He  was  the  son  of 
Scandanavian  Immigrants.  His  father  worked 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near 
Bakersfield.  California.  He  knew  poverty  and 
deprivation.  His  father  was  brutally  mur- 
dered in  a  robbery  that  was  never  solved. 

After  graduation  from  law  school  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  District  Attorney  of 
Alemeda  County  and  later  was  elected  to  that 
post.  In  1938  he  became  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  in  1942  Governor.  He  was  popular 
and  effective  and  was  reelected  twice. 

In  the  fall  of  1953  he  brought  an  out- 
standing record  in  law  enforcement  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  recognized  the  truth  of 
Winston  Churchill's  admonition  that  the 
test  of  a  society  is  how  it  treats  those  ac- 
cused of  crime.  For  this  reason  his  decision 
in  Miranda  v.  Arizona  is  specKlly  significant. 
Here  he  held  that  every  arrested  p>erson 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a  lawyer 
before  being  questioned  by  the  police  and 
to  be  provided  a  lawyer  if  he  is  too  poor  to 
pay  one.  The  decision  recognized  that  where 
the  Individual  is  alone  against  the  criminal 
processes  of  the  state  procedural  safe- 
guards must  be  established  to  prevent  arbi- 
trary action  by  government. 

Brown  v.  Board  of  E>lucatlon  was  his  first 
landmark  decision.  It  ended  the  doctrine  of 
racial  segregation  and  second  class  citizen- 
ship for  millions  of  Americans.  "Separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equal." Chief  Justice  Warren  announced. 
This  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  long 
strugggle  for  racial  equality  that  Is  still 
continuing.  Chief  Justice  Warren  deserves 
credit  not  only  for  the  decision  but  also  for 
his  leadership  in  uniting  the  Court  behind 
his  opinion.  The  moral  force  which  this  gave 
the  decision  did  much  to  promote  Its  ac- 
ceptance. 

Another  decision  in  this  mold  is  Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  the  legislative  reapptortlonment  case 
which  established  the  one  man-one  vote 
principle.  For  decades  urban  and  suburban 
voters  had  been  denied  fair  representation  in 
state  legislatures  by  rural  lawmakers  who 
refused  to  redraw  district  lines  to  reflect  pop- 
ulation shifts.  "Legislators  represent  f>eople. 
not  trees  or  acres,"  Chief  Justice  Warren  said 
and  required  that  districts  be  equalized. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  decisions  were  often 
denounced  by  opponents  of  his  views,  but 
with  characteristic  courage  he  never  re- 
treated frwn  positions  he  believed  were  right 
and  Just.  He  was  unimpressed  by  complex 
legal  theories  or  voluminous  citations  oJ 
precedents.  Often  he  would  interrupt  an  at- 
torney in  the  midst  of  his  argument  to  ask. 
"Yes,  but  was  it  fair?"  This  was  his  over- 
riding concern. 

Throughout  his  16  years  on  the  Court. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  strongly  supported 
the  individual  freedoms  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy Is  based.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Court  has  presided  over  momentous  social 
change  accmnpllshed  through  established 
legal  processes.  By  giving  the  Constitution  a 
modem  interpretation,  in  the  light  of  20th 
century  realities,  he  has  kept  It  a  living  doc- 
ument relevant  to  our  times. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  Earl  Warren  wrote. 
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"I  bellvre  ttiAt  the  American  oone«pt  of  dvll 
rlghu  should  Inolude  not  only  an  obMrvance 
of  our  ConsUtuUooal  BUI  of  Rlgbts,  but  also 
tli«  abwno»  of  arbitrary  action  by  govern- 
ment m  every  field  and  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  public  offi- 
cials toward  all  that  will  prevent  government 
from  using  ever-preaent  opportunities  to 
abuse  power  through  harassment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual." This  Is  the  nub  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  legal  philosophy.  It  shows  both  bis 
deep  feeling  for  individual  liberty  and  his 
recognition  of  the  dangers  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental action. 

In  each  generattcm  the  Court  is  faced  with 
the  great  problems  confronting  society.  For 
this  Is  the  genius  of  our  system — we  trans- 
late economic,  social  and  political  controver- 
sies Into  legal  cases  to  be  resolved  peaceably 
by  the  courts.  In  our  era  the  powerful  forces 
of  social  conformity  and  governmental  au- 
thority has  posed  the  main  threat  to  the 
Individual  freedoms  on  which  our  country  is 
based.  Chief  Justice  Warren  recognized  this 
and  has  been  a  vigilant  guardian  of  our 
liberties. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren.  He  has  compiled  a  distinguished 
CBCord^pf  which  he  and  the  nation  may  be 
ipstly  Dfoud.  He  has  served  bis  country  well 
by  mating  more  real  for  every  American  the 
words  Inscribed  on  the  facade  of  the  Su- 
preme Co\irt  building,  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law".  At  78  he  Is  retiring  with  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iHOtmt  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator 
from  California  for  leading  the  tributes 
to  a  great  Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren.  I 
think  it  Is  fitting  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  a  westerner 
in  the  great  Warren  tradition  of  the 
Western  progressive  philosophy,  should 
lead  these  tributes. 

On  Jime  23,  1969,  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  retired  from  pubhc  life  after  52 
years  of  dedicated  and  courageous  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  Nation,  as  a  county 
prosecutor,  attorney  genersd,  and  three 
times  Governor  of  California,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  He  retired 
while  still  vigorous  and  alert,  leaving  a 
legacy  which  we,  as  commentators  today, 
may  not  be  able  to  fully  appreciate.  The 
verdict  of  history,  yet  to  be  developed 
and  written,  remains  for  scholars  of  the 
future.  Today  we  can  only  state  our  hum- 
ble appreciation  for  his  life  of  dedicated 
service. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  French 
commentator,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  aptly 
noted  that  in  America  the  courts  play  a 
significant  social  and  political  role.  Res- 
olution of  the  great  pubUc  issues  is  al- 
ways not  left,  as  in  every  other  nation, 
to  theexecutive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government.  Most  significant  social 
and  political  questions  are  translated  into 
lawsuits  and  taken  to  the  courts  for 
decision. 
Today.  I  think  we  find  that  It  Is  still 


quite  often  true,  when  monumental  pub- 
lic issues  arise,  they  wend  their  way  into 
the  Judicial  process  and  ultimately  reach 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
During  Earl  Warren's  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  great  issues 
of  the  day  continued  to  wend  their  way 
into  the  Federal  Judicial  system— and,  in- 
deed, to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final 
decision.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Court 
has  been  the  branch  of  our  Oovemment 
most  perceptive  of  and  often  the  most 
responsive  to  the  great  needs  of  our  rap- 
idly changing  society. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  led  the 
Court  with  dignity  and  honor.  Integrity 
and  commonsense,  personal  courage,  and 
humane  understanding.  More  vilified 
than  any  Chief  Justice  since  the  great 
John  Marshall,  save  perhi^w  for  Mary- 
land's Roger  Taney  during  the  Civil 
War,  In  the  Dred  Scott  decision  era.  Earl 
Warren  has  calmly  maintained  the  Judi- 
ciary's traditional  place  in  our  political 
system,  despite  storms  from  the  left  and 
the  right. 

Some  time  ago  the  Chief,  in  response 
to  a  question,  listed  the  three  most  sig- 
nificant decisions  of  the  Warren  court 
era:  first.  Baker  against  Carr  which 
opened  the  way  for  State  legislative  and 
congressloiial  reapportionment — and, 
hopefully,  will  save  the  federal  system 
and  responsive  State  government  as  we 
once  knew  It;  second.  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  which  declared 
school  segregation  on  the  basis  of  color  or 
race  unconstitutional;  and  third,  Gideon 
against  Wainwright  which  held  that  all 
defendants  in  serious  criminal  cases  were 
entitled  to  be  defended  by  a  lawyer  at 
their  trial,  regardless  of  their  affluence — 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  rich  or 
poor.  Each  of  these  decisions  wrought  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  society.  Each 
righted  a  wrong  and  gave  meaning  to  our 
basic  constitutional  precepts  and  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  on  which  our  Re- 
public was  built. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
reapportionment  decisions  because  they 
caused  quite  a  controversy  not  only 
among  State  legislators  themselves  but 
even  in  this  very  Chamber.  Prior  to 
those  decisions,  the  legislatures  of  al- 
most every  one  of  the  several  States  had 
fallen  out  of  touch  with  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  their  States,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  suburbs  who  were 
frightfully  and  drastically  underrepre- 
sented.  Although  the  population  had 
shifted  to  teeming  urban  centers  and  to 
sprawling  suburban  developments,  the 
State  legislatures  hati  remained  appor- 
tioned to  meet  long  vanished  p>opulatlon 
patterns.  A  large  number  of  seats  in 
almost  every  State  legislature  were  al- 
located to  rotten  boroughs.  None  were 
quite  as  rotten  as  Old  Sarum,  the  English 
borough  with  no  inhabitants  but  two 
representatives  in  Parliament  before  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  but  most  State 
apportioiunent  schemes  were  indefen- 
sible. In  1962,  before  Baker  against  Can- 
was  decided,  a  majority  of  the  State 
senators  in  11  States  represented  less 
than  20  percent  of  their  States'  popula- 
tion. In  June  1964,  when  the  cases  fol- 
lowing Baker  were  decided,  there  were  38 
States — more     than     three-fourths — in 


which  40  percent  or  less  of  the  popula- 
tlon  could  elect  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives in  at  least  one  house,  and  15 
States  In  which  40  percent  or  less  could 
select  a  majority  in  both  houses. 

These  malapportloned  legislatures 
were  Impervious  to  elective  change.  I 
know  from  experience  that  time  after 
time  In  the  Maryland  Legislature  we  tried 
to  enact  fair  apportionment  legislation. 
We  never  could,  because  legislators^ 
being  human,  will  not  legislate  away 
their  own  seats,  regardless  of  how  unfair 
or  how  rotten  the  borough  they  might 
ostensibly  represent.  The  voice  of  urban 
and  suburban  voters  was  Ignored.  Again, 
in  my  own  State,  the  legislature  had 
repeatedly  failed  to  heed  the  electorate's 
call  for  a  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion because  of  a  fear  that  such  a  con- 
vention would  reapportion  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  the  changing  population 
patterns. 

When  the  Court  under  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  leadership  entered  the  "politi- 
cal thicket"  in  Baker  against  Carr.  it 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  imrepresented 
millions  in  the  cities  and  suburbs.  Amer- 
ican federalism  was  given  new  life  by 
the  Warren  Court's  ruling  In  favor  of 
one  man,  one  vote.  Reapportionment 
hM  resulted  without  political  convulsion 
The  States  have  been  given  a  new  lease 
on  life,  and  the  opportunity  to  regain 
their  lost  place  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  States  now  have  at  least  the 
chance  of  responding,  through  properly 
apportioned  legislatures,  to  meet  the 
felt  needs  of  their  people. 

Indeed,  if  our  Federal  system  is  to  sur- 
vive, the  States  must  re-assert  and  re- 
assume  the  responsibilities  which  they 
once  had.  One-man,  one-vote,  the  Baker 
against  Carr  decision,  opens  the  door  and 
is  the  first  Important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  role  in  the  re- 
apportionment and  other  landmark  de- 
cisions was  the  visible  part  of  his  con- 
tribution. However,  as  Chief  Justice,  Earl 
Warren  had  duties  beyond  membership 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  As  the  Nations 
chief  judicial  officer,  the  Chief  Justice  is 
the  executive,  the  administrator,  in 
charge  of  Federal  courts.  Unlike  many  of 
his  predecessors,  the  Chief  Justice  ac- 
cepted this  major  responsiblUty— this 
rather  tedious,  administrative  task — and 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  judicial  administration. 

Prior  to  Chief  Justice  Warren's  tenure, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  was  largely  a  moribund  Institu- 
tion, serving  primarily  as  a  social  gath- 
ering, twice  a  year,  of  the  ranking  cir- 
cuit judges.  During  the  Warren  years, 
the  Conference  was  made  an  effective 
policymaking  body  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  machinery.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice twice  reorganized  the  conwnittee 
structure  of  the  Conference  to  bring  more 
Federal  Judges  into  the  work  of  improv- 
ing the  judicial  system.  District  judges 
were  given  a  place  in  the  Conference 
Chief  Justice  Warren  created  advisory 
committees  on  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure as  continuing  bodies  within  thn 
Conference  and  these  bodies  have  func- 
tioned to  develop  modem  procedures  for 
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the  trial  of  civil,  criminal,  and  admiralty 
cases. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  has  also  been  a 
leader  In  promoting  the  study  of  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  and  inspired  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute's  serious  consideration 
of  this  topic. 

To  ease  the  transition  to  the  Bench  of 
newly  appointed  Jurists,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  conceived  the  idea  of  seminars 
for  new  Judges  and  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  Improving  and  continuing  these 
programs. 

The  Federal  Judicial  system  long 
needed  a  research  and  development  ca- 
pability to  assure  that  the  courts  could 
maJEe  best  use  of  modem  management 
techniques  in  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Chief  Justice  Warren  urged  the 
creation  of  such  a  body.  I  was  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  and  held  hearings  on 
the  bill  the  Chief's  idea  promoted.  These 
hearings  resulted  in  the  legislative  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  which 
now  has  a  staff  of  only  five  men  working 
on  a  small  budget,  but  which  is  studying 
coiui;  administration  and  mtmagement 
techniques  to  improve  and  speed  the 
work  of  the  Federal  courts.  This  research 
and  development  arm  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, in  my  judgment,  will  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  by 
devising  judicial  and  administrative  tech- 
niques to  promote  far  greater  efficiency. 
The  center,  hopefully,  will  succeed  In 
greatly  reducing  the  frightful  backlogs 
now  facing  some  of  the  Federal  courts 
across  the  Nation,  and  negate  the  need 
for  unnecessary  judgeships  by  devising 
techniques  to  assist  the  courts  to  dispense 
swift  justice. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  one  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  prime  contributions  to 
the  Federal  judicial  syston  has  been  his 
work  and  interest  in  improving  judicial 
administration.  Without  his  leadership, 
the  Federal  judicial  system  might  never 
have  begun  to  use  modem  techniques  to 
fight  the  chronic  problems  of  backlog 
and  delay. 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  judicial  admin- 
istration is  as  important  to  the  strength 
of  the  judiciary  as  is  an  effective  code 
of  judicial  ethics.  This  spring,  because 
of  the  impropriety  of  one  justice,  the 
Federal  judiciary,  and  in  particular  the 
Supreme  Court,  faced  a  crisis  as  grave 
as  any  in  Its  history.  Acting  courageously 
and  with  a  real  understanding  of  the 
need  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  the 
judiciary.  Chief  Jtistice  Warrm  stimu- 
lated and  provided  leadership  for  the 
Judicial  Conf  eroioe  of  the  United  States 
to  promulgate  historic  resolutions  re- 
quiring Federal  Judges  on  the  so-oalled 
"inferior"  courts  to  disclose  their  finan- 
cial interests  and  to  restrict  their  non- 
judicial activities.  Subsequently,  four 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  volun- 
tarily adhered  to  the  substance  of  the 
conference's  resolutions.  These  actions 
are  a  credit  to  the  dedication  and  force 
of  character  of  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Earl  Warrgn-  has  been  a  great  Chief 
Justice.  He  will  be  missed.  He  has  indi- 
cated, however,  tbat  he  will  continue  his 
efforts  to  Improve  Judicial  administration 
and  formulate  standards  of  Judicial  con- 
duct. Fortimately.  we  can  look  forward 


to  shears  of  continued  service  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  from  Earl  Warren. 

Agtdn,  let  me  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  this  Important  tribute  to 
the  former  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlngxilshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  ren- 
dering tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served 
the  Nation  with  dedication  and  devotion 
over  the  past  16  years. 

The  Warren  Court,  regardless  of  any- 
one's feeling  about  it,  has  earned  a  place 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  as  has  the 
former  Chief  Justice,  who  is  still  avail- 
able for  duty  in  a  Judicial  capacity,  and 
who  has  indicated  that  he  Is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  continue  to  serve.  The 
Nation  has  been  served  well  by  this  man 
from  California,  who  did  so  much  not 
only  on  the  Court  but,  before  that,  as 
Governor  of  a  great  State. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  this  particular 
occasion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  their  generous  remarks 
and  their  fine  statements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcaUtheroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  a 
nation  unique  in  our  emphasis  on  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  role  of  legal  institu- 
tions in  our  Government.  No  other  na- 
tion values  the  rule  of  law  more  highly, 
and  none  has  given  its  courts  similar 
power  to  review  the  laws  under  which 
its  people  are  governed. 

The  choice  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
has,  therefore,  always  been  of  special 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Our  Nation  has  been 
uncommonly  blessed  by  the  service  of  a 
number  of  exceptionally  qualified,  de- 
voted Chief  Justices.  In  our  history,  we 
have  seen  such  men  as  Marshall  and 
Holmes  provide  leadership  from  this  au- 
gust office.  To  this  list  must  now  be  added 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  jurist  who 
recently  retired  from  the  Bench— Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  the 
many  accomplishments  of  Uie  Warren 
court  in  these  few  moments.  I  shall, 
rather,  direct  my  attention  to  a  few  ob- 
servations about  the  impact  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  our  national  life  during 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  tenure. 

During  Chief  Justice  Warren's  years, 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  has  taken  a  widened, 
revitalized  view  of  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed In  our  Constitution.  Progressive  at- 
titudes in  education,  civil  rights,  and 
civil  liberties  have  highlighted  the 
Court's  decisions  these  past  15  years. 


Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education  Is 
already  possibly  the  most  important  de- 
cision of  the  20th  century. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  has  imderstood 
quite  properly  that  the  law  is  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  the  will  of  a  demo- 
cratic people  and  that  it  is  not  an  ab- 
stract verity  existing  apart  from  society. 
He  has  comprehended  the  need  for 
stronger  guarantees  for  our  freedoms  in 
an  era  that  has  seen  the  constriction 
of  economic  Eind  political  choices.  He  has 
understood  the  need  to  make  these 
guarantees  tnily  available  to  the  "least 
of  these."  Under  his  leadership,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  have  refiected  faith- 
fully the  universal  yearning  that  man  be 
given  a  full  measure  of  freedom  to  pro- 
tect his  privacy  and  to  develop  his  own 
capabilities  without  artificially  repressive 
social  restraints.  Thus,  I  believe  that  his 
years  as  Chief  Justice  have  marked  an 
epochal  period  which  we  shall  all  come 
to  increasingly  admire  as  the  passions 
of  our  age  subside. 

The  decade  and  a  half  over  which  he 
has  presided  has  been  a  controversial 
period,  rmt  in  large  part  by  serious  do- 
mestic conflict.  That  the  Court  has  been 
a  part  of  this  controversy  is  also  a  means 
of  his  leadership  and  Involvement  in  our 
day.  No  man  devoted  to  serving  the  pub- 
lic remains  unscathed  by  pubhc  contro- 
versy for  any  length  of  time.  Some  of  the 
decisions  of  his  Court  will  be  modified  as 
our  attitudes  and  society  ch^ige.  How- 
ever, subsequent  alteration  of  judicial  de- 
cisions will  not  obscure  his  role  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  a  great  champion  of  so- 
cial justice  and  constitutional  freedoms. 

However  regrettable  his  retirement,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  profound  and 
sincere  admiration  for  this  great  jurist. 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  California. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
iNOUYB  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
Earl  Warren  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  on  October  5,  1953.  this 
Nation  stood  at  a  crossroads  in  its  his- 
tory. Almost  a  century  after  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  we  were  still  Just 
beginning  to  make  its  promises  a  reality. 
Nearly  a  decade  after  the  'last"  great 
war  to  preserve  liberty  and  democracy, 
our  freedoms  of  speech  and  association, 
our  notions  of  due  process  and  proce- 
dural fairness,  shivered  in  the  chill  of  a 
new  kind  of  trial  by  half-truth  and  in- 
nuendo, a  neoinqulsition  complete  with 
secret  informers  and  lists  of  the  damned. 
In  our  courts  there  had  developed  two 
systems  of  justice,  one  for  the  rich,  with 
lawyers  and  bail  and  hearings  and  dis- 
covery and  expert  witnesses  and  know- 
ing waivers,  and  one  for  the  poor,  where 
defoidants  and  civil  litigants  got  only 
the  barest  taste  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Neither  the  legislative  branch  nor  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovernment  i«- 
peared  equal  to  the  task  of  leading  us  on 
a  new  course.  Thus  the  major  burden  of 
preserving,  protecting,  and  promoting 
our  constitutional  traditions,  our  indi- 
vidual liberties,  and  our  Nation's  sense 
of  fairness  was  thrust  upon  the  Judi- 
ciary. And  the  Judiciary's  burden 
weighed  most  heavily  at  its  apex — the 
Supreme  Court. 

Earl  Warren  has  had  only  me  vote 
on  that  Court  for  the  past  16  years.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tone  and 
substance  and  the  spirit  of  his  character 
and  leadership  have  permeated  the 
Court's  own  work,  and  in  turn  the  work 
of  all  the  courts  of  the  Nation.  Once 
again  the  Constitution  has  become  a  liv- 
ing document,  ours  to  use  and  depend 
on,  not  just  to  read  and  argue  about. 
Our  system  of  justice  has  taken  giant 
strides  toward  becoming  both  a  resource 
and  a  protection  for  all  Americans,  rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white,  educated  or  igno- 
rant. We  have  come  to  rely  on  our  courts 
as  a  bfurler  against  suppression  of  ideas, 
repreffilon  of  freedoms.  Invasions  of  in- 
dividual privacy  and  liberty,  and  dilu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  ballot 

As  Earl  Warren  led  the  Court,  the 
Court  led  the  Nation.  The  executive 
branch  followed  the  judicial  lead  with 
a  new  sensitivity  to  human  rights  and 
social  justice.  The  Congress  followed  suit, 
moving  ahead  to  implement  the  rights 
the  Court  had  articulated. 

So,  16  years  after  Earl  Warren  became 
Chief  Justice,  our  Nation  is  stronger,  and 
freer,  and  truer  to  its  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples because  there  was  a  "Warren 
court." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  tribute  to 
his  work  and  his  leadership  than  the 
fact  that,  from  his  first  term  to  his  last, 
his  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  Issues  ever  to  face  the 
Court  received  the  concurrence  of  all,  or 
all  but  one,  of  his  colleagues.  His  ability 
to  produce  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unani- 
mous outcome  in  these  landmark  cases 
certainly  demonstrated  the  respect,  es- 
teem, and  trust  the  members  of  our  high- 
est court  felt  for  him.  Especially  in  these 
most  hotly  contested  cases,  he  showed 
the  care  and  research  he  put  into  all  his 
work,  and  the  courage,  clear-sightedness 
and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  that  made 
his  work  so  important. 

Justice  Warren  began  his  career  In 
public  life  as  a  district  attorney  in  Cali- 
fornia half  a  century  ago.  He  spent  20 
years  as  a  local  prosecutor,  4  years  as 
State  attorney  general,  and  10  years  as 
Governor.  Now  he  leaves  the  Court  with 
16  more  years  of  experience  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  Government,  and  his  opinions 
contain  in  them  the  accumulated  sub- 
stance of  all  those  50  years.  He  has  left 
his  mark  on  the  Court  and  on  the  Na- 
tion. We  will  not  easily  forget  him.  We 
must  not  forget  what  he  stands  for.  We 
cannot  afford  to  forget  the  paths  on 
which  he  has  taken  us. 

Our  new  Chief  Justice,  Warren  Earl 
Burger,  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
filling  Earl  Warren's  shoes.  Profession- 
ally, he  is  as  prepared  as  a  man  can  be. 
For  38  years,  as  lawyer  and  as  judge,  he 
has  lived  with  the  law,  and  learned  its 


lessons.  But  no  experience  can  adequately 
prepare  a  man  for  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  membership  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  actions  of  that  body 
lie  not  only  the  future  of  the  law,  but 
the  futiu-e  of  the  Nation.  That  is  why  all 
of  us,  without  regard  to  party  or  phi- 
losophy, must  Join  in  wishing  the  new 
Chief  Justice  the  most  possible  success. 
For  his  success  is  our  success  as  indi- 
viduals Eind  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  a  ceremony  was  held  to 
honor  the  retiring  Chief  Justice.  Of- 
fering tributes  were  former  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  and 
Eric  Sevareid.  Their  statements  were 
moving  and  important.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  full  program  and  the 
remarks  of  former  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg and  Eric  Sevareid;  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  permanent 
Record  there  be  included  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Kenneth  Clark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  program  and  remarks  of  former 
Justice  Goldberg  and  Eric  Sevareid  are 
printed  herewith  : 

A  National  Tbiboti:  Eahl  Wabren.  Chiet 
JxTsncE,  Sttpreme  Coubt  of  the  Untted 
States,  1953-69,  the  Lincoln  Memobial, 
June  29,  1969 

FBOM    the    people,    YES 

(By  Carl  Sandburg) 

The  people  Imow  the  salt  of  the  sea  and  the 
strength  of  the  winds  laahlng  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

The  people  take  the  earth  as  a  tomb  of  rest 
and  a  cradle  of  hope. 

Who  else  speaks  for  the  Family  of  Man? 

They  are  m  tune  and  step  with  constella- 
tions of  universal  law. 

The  people  Is  a  polychrome,  a  spectrum  and 
a  prism  held  In  a  moving  monolith,  a 
console  organ  of  changing  themes, 
a  clavllux  of  color  poems  wherein  the 
sea  offers  fog  and  the  fog  moves  off 
In  rain  an  the  labrador  sunset  short- 
ens to  a  nocturne  of  clear  stars  serene 
over  the  shot  spray  of  northern  Ughta. 

The  steel  mill  sky  Is  alive. 

The  fire  breaks  white  and  zigzag  shot  on  a 

^n-metal  gloaming. 
Man  Is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 
Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother: 

This  old  anvil  laughs  at  many  broken  ham- 
mers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought. 
The  flrebom  are  at  home  In  Are. 
The  stars  make  no  noise. 
You  can't  hinder  the  wind  from  blowing. 
Time  Is  a  greater  teacher. 
Who  can  live  without  hope? 

In  the  darkness  with  a  great  bundle  of  grief 

the  people  inarch. 
In  the  night,  and  overhead  a  shovel  of  stars 

for  keeps,  the  people  march: 
"Where  to?  what  next?" 

progbam 

Invocation :  Dean  Francis  Sayre. 

Musical  Selection:  "Behold  Man,"  the 
United  States  Army  Chorus;  Capt.  Allen 
Crowell,  Director. 

Tribute:  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Musical  Selections :  Carolyn  Stanford. 

Tribute :  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark. 

Musical  Selections:  "Wayfaring  Stranger," 
Sp.  Philip  Booth;  "The  Last  Words  of  David." 
the  United  States  Army  Chorus;  Capt.  Allen 
Crowell,  Director. 


Tribute:  Eric  Sevareid. 

Finale:  "Impossible  Dream,"  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  Carolyn  Stanford  and  the 
United  States  Army  Chorus;  Capt.  Allen 
Crowell,  Director. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SPONSOBS 

The  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 

The  Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch. 

The  Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell. 

The  Hon.  Erwln  N.  Grlswold. 

The  Hon  Tom  C.  Clark. 

The  Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

The  Hon.  Archibald  Cox. 

The  Hon.  Walter  J.  Ciunmlngs. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Pahy. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

The  Hon.  Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbach. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

The  Hon.  J.  Lee  Rankin. 

The  Hon.  Stanley  Porman  Reed. 

The  Hon.  Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 

The  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 


Remarks  bt  Hon.  Abthub  J.  Ooldbebg 
It  is  fitting  EUid  proper  that  we  should 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  Earl  Warren  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  For  Earl  Warren,  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  has  also  been 
a  Great  Emancipator.  He  has  helped  Uberate 
the  law  from  the  bonds  of  Judicial  timidity, 
knowing,  from  the  core  of  his  b^ng.  that 
Judicial  timidity  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
the  undoing  of  our  beloved  country  than  the 
faithful  and  courageous  exercise  of  Judicial 
responsibility.  He  steadfastly  adhered  to  this 
philosophy  from  his  very  first  to  his  very 
last  day  in  office. 

It  wlU  be  said  of  Earl  Warren  In  the  per- 
spective of  time  and  history,  as  it  was  said 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  that  he  "never 
[Sought]  to  enlarge  the  Judicial  power  be- 
yond its  proper  bounds,  nor  [feared]  to  carry 
It  to  the  fullest  extent  that  duty  requires." 

Like  Abraham  Lincoln  was  during  his  life- 
time, the  Chief  Justice  has  been  subjected 
to  unparalleled  abuse  In  the  conduct  of  his 
office.  Although  the  Chief  never  yielded  to 
nor  even  took  notice  of  the  unwarranted 
calumnies  against  him.  surely,  being  a  warm 
and  very  human  person,  these  attacks  must 
have  made  his  heart  ache.  But  he  has  taken 
this  abuse  philosophically  and  has  never 
showed  In  demeanor  or  decision-making  that 
they  affected  him  in  any  way. 

Again,  like  Lincoln,  the  Chief  holds  malice 
toward  none  and  compassion  for  all. 

And  with  the  richness  of  the  experience  of 
more  than  fifty  years  of  public  service.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  always  been  content  to 
rest  on  the  verdict  of  history  for  the  proper 
appraisal  of  his  life  and  works.  And  well 
he  might.  Earl  Warren  understands  full  well, 
as  did  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  public  offi- 
cials worth  their  salt  "must  not  In  the  course 
of  public  life  expect  Immediate  approbation 
and  immediate  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
[their]  services,  [They  must)  persevere 
through  abuse  and  Injury.  The  Internal  sat- 
isfaction of  a  good  conscience  Is  always  pres- 
ent, and  time  will  do  [them]  Justice  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  even  of  those  as  present 
the  most  prejudiced  against  [them]  ." 

The  Chief  Justice  In  a  recent  interview 
said  that  he  regarded  his  Reapportionment 
decision  to  be  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tion he  made  during  his  16  years  on  the 
Court.  I  am  sure  that  all  here  recall  that 
historic  opinion.  It  Is  replete  with  Warren- 
Isms  and  reflective  of  his  pragmatic  philoso- 
phy and  profound  understanding  of  ovir  dem- 
ocratic Institutions : 

"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acree.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  cities  or  economic  interests.  As  long 
as  ours  Is  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  our  legislatures  are  those  Instru- 
ments of  government  elected  directly  by  and 
directly  representative  of  the  people,  the  right 
to  elect  legislators  in  a  free  and  unimpaired 
fashion  Is  a  bedrock  of  our  political  system." 
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I  agree  with  the  Chief  Jtutlce  that  the 
Reapportionment  decision  will  be  recorded  In 
the  annals  as  a  holding  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance. But  I  disagree  with  the  Chief,  as 
I  rarely  did  when  I  was  on  the  Court,  that 
this  was  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
Court  and  to  our  country. 

In  my  view,  the  Chief  will  be  remembered 
not  primarily  for  any  particular  decision  but 
for  his  steadfast  view  that  the  least  possible 
Justification  for  the  Court  to  avoid  deciding 
a  citizen's  substantial  claim  of  constitu- 
tional rights  Is  that  the  Cotirt  may  injure 
itself  if  It  decided  that  case  and  vindicated 
those  rights.  For  him,  this  was  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Cotrrt  in  its  own  In- 
terests should  avoid  unpopular  decisions.  The 
Chief  Justice,  throughout  his  tenure  on  the 
High  Bench,  conceived  that  whatever  the 
Justification  In  other  ages  or  times  for  seek- 
ing out  ways  of  avoiding  declslona  on  the 
merits  of  a  case,  the  tenor  of  the  modem 
world  demands  that  Judges,  like  men  In  all 
walks  of  public  and  private  life  avoid  escap- 
ism and  frankly  confront  even  the  most  con- 
troversial and  troublesome  Justifiable  prob- 
lems. 

Earl  Warren  regarded  It  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  any  Judge  worthy  of  his  name  and 
office  to  abjure  popularity  In  decisionmaking. 
His  creed  Is  that  expressed  by  Lord  Mansfield 
long  ago: 

'I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  Is  wrong  to  gain  the  hazzahs  of  thou- 
sands, or  the  dally  praise  of  all  the  papers 
which  come  from  the  press;  I  will  not  avoid 
doing  what  I  think  Is  right,  though  it  should 
draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels,  all 
that  falsehoods  and  malice  can  Invent,  or  the 
credulity  of  a  deluded  populace  can  swal- 
low .  .  .  once  for  all  let  It  be  understood 
that  no  Individuals  of  this  kind  will  Infiuence 
any  man  who  at  present  sits  here." 

Our  posterity  will  evaluate  the  great  con- 
tribution to  our  country  and  to  the  free  air 
of  American  life  made  by  Earl  Warren  during 
his  16  years  as  Chief  Jtisttce  of  the  United 
States. 

I  who  sat  with  Earl  Warren  need  not  await 
the  verdict  of  history  to  state  my  own  ap- 
praisal. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  did  his  part  In 
the  "sacred  stir  toward  Justice"  and  the 
"flame  burned  bright  while  the  torch  was  In 
his  keeping." 


TBiBtTTE  BT  Eric  Sevareid 

I  take  it  as  an  honor  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  Earl  Warren,  even  If  It 
be  only  to  rise  in  his  presence  and  embarrass 
him  with  a  few  Inadequate  words. 

We  have  been  together  at  other  times, 
other  places.  In  the  last  year  the  time  hs£ 
usually  been  around  seven  p.m.;  the  place. 
the  steambath  or  swimming  pool  of  a  Wash- 
ington establishment  dedicated  to  the  sound 
body  in  which  the  sound  mind  Ideally  exists. 
It  is  an  environment  not  conducive  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  or 
Fifteenth  Amendments:  and  It  is  remarkably 
unlike  the  awesome  chambers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  equalizing  effect  upon  men. 

Earl  Warren  Is  a  large  man  In  body  as  well 
as  mind.  There  was  one  evening,  as  he 
plunged  into  the  pool — headfirst,  of  course — 
when  I  had  a  brief  struggle  with  my  con- 
science and.  thank  heaven,  lost.  I  was 
tempted  to  poet  a  sign  at  the  door,  a  direct. 
If  re-worked  plagiarism  of  a  sign  some  re- 
porters txwted  on  the  beach  at  Atlantic  City, 
many  years  ago.  when  William  Howard  Taft 
was  on  holiday  there.  The  sign  said.  "No 
Swimming.  President  Taft  Is  using  the  At- 
lantic." 

Earl  Warren  also  fills  a  courtroom,  a  capital 
city  and  a  considerable  p>erlod  at  human 
thought  and  progrees.  In  the  journey  toward 
Justice  among  the  American  people,  thla  re- 
cent era  Is  likely  to  becu-  the  name  Warren  as 
its  title  and  description. 

I  have  been  a  journalist.  In  and  out  of  this 


capital  city,  for  something  around  a  quarter 
century.  Of  necessity  and  temperament  I  am 
a  general ist;  one  therefore  who  knows  less 
and  less  about  more  and  more.  Instead  of 
the  other  way  around,  as  with  the  specialist. 
So  I  cannot  usefully  talk  about  Chief  Justice 
Warren  as  a  man  of  the  law.  But.  like  Dr. 
Clark,  I  can  talk  about  him  as  a  man.  It  Is  of 
g^eat  figures  as  men  that  the  Washington 
Journalist  ultimately  comes  to  think,  as  he 
ponders  the  effect  of  men  upon  history  and 
history  upon  men.  and  the  mysterious  moti- 
vations that  lie  deep  In  the  human  psyche. 

Long  ago  I  came  to  my  own  rules  of  th\imb 
about  men  who  seek  public  office  In  this  de- 
mocracy. They  are  sejmrable.  into  the  boys 
and  men.  Tht  boys,  whatever  their  age.  want 
office  In  order  to  be  something;  the  men,  in 
order  to  do  something. 

And  for  the  greatest  among  them,  what 
they  wish  to  do  does  not  necessarily  concern 
a  particular  Institution  or  process  In  our  na- 
tional life;  It  Is  not  easily  labeled  or  under- 
stood. I  think  they  are  trying  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  themselves,  one  scheduled 
In  their  spirit  at  some  Imprecise  point  In 
their  very  early  life. 

It  is  not  so  directly  related.  I  think,  to  the 
command  of  other  men  as  to  the  command 
of  themselves;  somehow  they  achieve  this, 
when  others  do  not;  then  something  hap- 
pens. All  those  whom  I  think  of  as  the  men 
have  seemed  to  me  almost  unconscious  of 
self.  They  become,  therefore,  Impregnably 
armored;  and  armed  with  a  great  strength — 
the  freedom  to  act  or  to  wait,  to  sp>eak  or 
stay  silent.  They  can  be  themselves  because 
they  know  themselves  and  their  strength  is 
as  the  strength  of  ten. 

It  Is  for  these  certain  few  that  I  have 
learned,  as  I  have  tried  to  understand  my 
times,  to  reserve  my  highest  esteem  and  af- 
fection, and,  as  a  citizen,  my  deepest  grati- 
tude. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  profession  when  I 
assemble  a  pantheon  of  men  of  Washington 
this  last  generation  and  Include  In  It — ^to 
speak  only  of  men  no  longer  In  this  place — 
a  few  nsmies  like  General  George  Marshall. 
Henry  Stimson,  Robert  Taft,  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas.  Harry  Truman  of  Missouri. 

I  cite  such  names  because  by  now  the 
Judgment  of  history  has  been  made;  and  we 
know  they  possessed  that  certain  quality 
that  helps  to  hold  a  diverse  people  together 
and  move  a  nation  on. 

It  has  nothing  In  particular  to  do  with 
eloquence  or  Intellectual  brilliance,  though 
those  qualities,  as  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
are  sometimes  present  too.  It  Is  the  qviallty 
that  marked  George  Washington  for  the  cen- 
tral position,  and  other  men  of  eloquence 
at  the  near  periphery.  The  Romans,  who  In- 
vented political  governance,  understood  the 
quality  called  It  "g^ravltas."  It  meant  pa- 
tience, stability,  weight  of  Judgment  and 
breadth  of  shoulders.  It  means  that  strength 
of  the  few  that  makes  life  possible  for  the 
many.  It  means  manhood.  It  has  been  the 
most  precious  privilege  of  my  life  to  have 
known  such  men.  I  Include  among  them  my 
own  father,  who  remained  obscure;  and  Earl 
Warren  who  did  not. 

The  appointment  they  scheduled  early  In 
life  with  themselves  was  at  the  place  called 
duty.  Not  a  popular  meeting  place,  It  some- 
times seems  today.  Other  places,  like  rights 
and  privileges,  seem  far  more  crowded  at  the 
moment. 

But  it  is  an  ancient  place.  And  time  after 
time  it  has  been  found  In  the  environs  of 
government,  whether  the  government  of  per- 
sonal rule,  or  the  rule  of  the  people  as  today 
and  here.  Four  centuries  ago,  a  writer  de- 
scribed the  place  and  Its  Inhabitants;  he  said, 

"Who  would  dig  and  delve  from  morn  till 
evening?  Who  would  travail  and  toll  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brows?  Tea.  who  would,  for 
his  king's  pleasure,  adventure  and  hazard  his 
life — If  wit  had  not  so  won  men,  that  they 
thought  nothing  more  needful  In  this  world 


not  anything  whereunto  they  were  more 
bounden,  than  here  to  live  in  their  duty, 
and  to  train  their  whole  life,  according  to 
their  calling?" 

The  evening  shadows  cast  by  the  House  of 
Lincoln  are  long.  For  Earl  Warren  they 
should  cool  and  comfort  the  evening  of  his 
life.  He  will  have  history's  leave  to  dwell 
among  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  for  bringing  all  of  us  together 
at  this  time  to  pay  this  tribute,  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  Members  of  this  body 
who  represent  the  various  parts  of  our 
country  and  the  different  views  and  atti- 
tudes of  its  people  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
excellent  statement  on  the  retirement  of 
a  truly  great  American  jurist. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Soc- 
rates has  written : 

Whom,  then,  do  I  call  educated?  First, 
those  who  control  circumstances  instead  of 
being  mastered  by  them;  those  who  meet 
all  occasions  manfully  and  act  In  accordance 
with  Intelligent  thinking;  those  who  ai« 
honorable  in  all  dealings,  who  treat  good- 
-naturedly persons  and  things  that  are  dis- 
agreeable; and  furthermore,  those  who  hold 
their  pleasures  under  control  and  are  not 
overcome  by  misfortune;  finally,  those  who 
are  not  spoiled  by  success. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  whom  we  honor 
today,  epitomizes  this  ideal  of  an  edu- 
cated man.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Earl  Warren  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  have  immensely  enjoyed  my  close 
association  with  him  in  our  work  as 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  have  been  especially  Impressed  with 
the  devotion  he  has  shown  to  his  family 
over  the  years  in  the  face  of  great  pub- 
lic demands  on  his  time.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  example  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  strength  of  our  Nation  still 
lies  with  family  solidarity. 

The  stature  of  the  Warren  court  has 
been  enhanced  by  his  persuasive  leader- 
ship and  his  personal  dignity. 

Longfellow,  in  his  poem  "The  Build- 
ers," wrote: 

All  are  architects  of  fate 
Working  in  these  walls  of  Time: 

Build  today,  then,  strong  and  sure. 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base. 
And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  tomorrow  find  its  place. 

As  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren  has  been  a  good  architect. 
The  "firm  and  ample  base"  he  leaves  will 
assure  a  tomorrow  with  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  equality  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me,  and  join  in  the  appre- 
ciation which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  expressed  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  making  possible  this 
tribute  by  the  Senate  to  Earl  Warren. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  a  nation 
can  never  really  repay  the  debt  that  it 
owes  to  a  single  man  for  leadership  he 
exercises  during  a  period  of  history  when 
national  survived  itself  is  endangered  by 
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events.  A  nation  can  never  repay  such 
a  debt,  but  I  tblnk  history,  perhaps,  may 
be  said  to  i>ay  the  interest  of  it.  as  it 
keeps  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
through  the  record  of  what  he  has  done 
for  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  situation  with 
TtBptd  to  Earl  Warren.  I  thlnlc  we  can 
never  repay  to  Earl  Warren  what  he  has 
olfered  in  terms  of  leadership  to  this 
country;  but  as  we  complete  the  record 
of  his  service,  we  at  least  acknowledge 
the  obligation. 

I  hope  that  Chief  Justice  Warren,  Mrs. 
Warren,  and  all  their  family  will,  from 
these  proceedings  and  from  the  memora- 
ble proceedings  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
last  Sunday  evening,  have  some  sense 
of  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  millions 
of  Americans  as  they  contemplate  the 
service  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
rendered. 

That  service  is  signal  because  it  has 
brought  the  Constitution  to  life,  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  area  of  civil  rights,  in  the 
jrery  ^parate  area  of  civil  liberties,  and  in 
Ihis  yery  complex  and  difficult  area  of 
government. 

Senators  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  was  stagnating  because 
of  the  refusal  of  either  House  of  Congress 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  who  were  empowered  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  the  prime  movers 
in  bringing  about  political  reform  were 
refusing,  failing,  or  neglecting  to  seek 
that  kind  of  reform.  Nothing  would  have 
happened  had  it  not  been  for  the  remark- 
able system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
keeps  this  Government  constantly  mov- 
ing on  the  fulcrum  of  the  Constitution. 
When  the  political  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  legislative  arm,  refused  to  act. 
the  Warren  Court  did  act.  I  personally 
think  we  imposed  a  burden  on  the  Court 
we  should  not  have  imposed  on  them;  but 
nonetheless,  when  the  time  came,  they 
did  not  shirk  from  a  duty  which,  by  all 
the  traditions  and  imder  all  the  prece- 
dents, must  have  been  a  very  difficult  and 
unpleasant  duty  to  perform.  I  mention 
this  matter  only  because  it  is  to  me  the 
hallmark  of  the  Warren  Court  that  it  did 
not  shirk  from  the  Jobs  which  this  gener- 
ation and  these  times  laid  before  them. 

I  am  sure  we  all  Join  in  wishing  for 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren 
many  pleasant,  happy,  rewarding,  and 
constructive  years  of  retirement.  I  sus- 
pect it  will  be  quaUfled  retirement,  be- 
cause a  man  of  Earl  Warren's  tempera- 
ment, nature,  and  background  will  con- 
stantly be  at  the  service  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator,  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
mer Chief  Justice  and  all  his  admirers, 
for  that  eloquent  statement. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

YOUHG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Earl  Warren  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Americans  of  this  historic  period  in  our 
Republic. 

It  Is  a  most  happy  recollection  of  mine 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  met 
with  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  lovely 


wife.  I  consider  it  an  honor  that  they 
regard  my  wife  and  me  as  their  friends. 
I  hold  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  Mrs.  Warren  in  the  highest  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  after  almost  16  years  of 
magnificent  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
this  and  future  generations  of  Americans, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Earl 
Warren  has  left  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  will  be  known  to  future  genera- 
tions as  the  Warren  court.  I  am  certain 
that  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
will  be  most  highly  regarded  by  future 
generations  because  of  the  landmark 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  during  his  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  place  in  history  of  Earl  Warren.  He 
will  he  ranked  along  with  John  Marshall 
as  one  of  the  two  greatest  Chief  Justices 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  Republic. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
imder  his  leadership  will  50,  75,  or  100 
years  from  today  be  regarded  as  one  of 
our  very  greatest  courts. 

During  Earl  Warren's  years  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  a  greater  Impact  on  the 
f  utiire  of  our  Nation  than  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Presidency.  This  Court  has 
declared  itself  irrevocably  on  the  side  of 
equal  justice  for  all — including  the  poor 
and  the  black — and  whatever  happens  no 
one  will  be  successful  in  turning  back  the 
clock.  We  shall  never  again  return  to  the 
days  when  justice  for  some  people  will  be 
in  the  backroom  of  the  police  station  at 
the  end  of  a  nightstick. 

I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I 
make  that  statement,  because  I  served 
my  State  first  as  an  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  and  then  as  chief  criminal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  for  some  3  years. 

The  Warren  Court  (rave  to  the  individ- 
ual, no  matter  what  his  color,  income,  or 
creed,  the  rights  assured  to  him  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  those  first  10  amend- 
ments adopted  pursuant  to  the  demand 
of  those  patriots  who  won  the  war  for 
Independence. 

By  sweeping  back  the  encroaching 
power  of  regional  prejudice,  police 
tyranny,  and  wealth,  Warren's  leader- 
ship scraped  many  of  the  barnacles  from 
the  Constitution  and  made  it  tnily  a 
dynamic  document  to  fit  the  needs  of  a 
growing  nation  in  this  fast-moving  space 
age  of  change  and  challenge.  That  is  the 
heritage  that  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Earl  Warren  has  left  the 
Nation. 

Under  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  Court 
moved  Into  fields  long  neglected  by 
earlier  Courts,  fields  where  the  ordinary 
political  processes  had  ignored  basic 
principles  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It 
set  new  standards  for  fairness.  Many 
of  the  endeavors  of  tiie  Warren  court 
were  controversial  and  aroused  the 
enmity  and  hatred  of  those  opposed  to 
change  and  imwllllng  to  see  corrected 
the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

History  will  rate  him  as  truly  one  of 
the  greatest  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States  both  because  of  his  enlarging  of 
democracy  and  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  Jackals  that  yapped  at  his  robe. 

"Yes,  but  was  it  fair?"  former  Chief 


Justice  Warren  often  asked  lawyers 
arguing  a  point  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  During  his 
almost  16  years  as  Chief  Justice,  he 
brought  to  the  Court  a  wholesome  whiff 
of  concern  for  substantial  Justice  and  not 
Just  legal  technicalities  and  precedents. 
Americans  will  look  back  on  those  years 
as  an  astonishing  achievement,  when  the 
"nine  old  men"  turned  from  upholding 
the  status  quo  and  transformed  the  Na- 
tion's legal  system  in  accord  with  Ideals 
the  Nation  had  long  proclaimed  but  often 
failed  to  practice. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  he  was 
leaving  office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  recently,  Earl  Warren  said 
the  most  important  measure  of  a  man 
in  public  office  is  whether  he  has  given 
his  best  thought  and  consideration  to 
the  great  problems  confronting  him. 

I  agree  with  that  statement. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Earl 
Warren  filled  that  measure  to  overflow- 
ing. He  exerted  strength,  based  on  sin- 
cere convictions,  for  whatever  he  deemed 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  this  coun- 
try and  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Earl  Warren  is  a  man  uniquely 
matched  to  the  times  and  circumstances 
in  which  he  served. 

He  is  a  man  who  always  looked  to  the 
future — with  humanity,  fairness,  integ- 
rity, and  dignity — in  times  when  the  fu- 
ture is  encroaching  on  the  present  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate. 

As  Chief  Justice,  he  demonstrated  that 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  conscience,  serv- 
iijLg  in  a  post  in  which  consclcmce  re- 
places constituency. 

Because  he  sought  to  deal  with  the  fu- 
ture. Earl  Warren  could  not  avoid  stir- 
ring controversy.  The  future  always  is 
much  more  debatable  than  the  past,  or 
even  the  present. 

But  future  generations  will  remember 
him  not  because  he  stirred  controversy, 
but  because  he  constantly  had  future 
generations  foremost  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  the  universal  accolade  to  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  for  a  Job  well  done. 

When,  in  1953,  it  became  my  senatorial 
privilege  to  confirm  President  Eisenhow- 
er's nomination  of  the  14th  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  I  had  a  special  appreciation  for 
the  elevation  of  Earl  Warren. 

It  was  partly  because  I,  too,  had  served 
an  a]K>rentlceshlp  as  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  as  Governor  of  my  native 
State. 

As  a  fellow  Governor  in  the  problem- 
packed  postwar  years  I  could  range  from 
my  Rhode  Island  on  the  Atlantic — across 
the  continent  of  America  the  beauti- 
ful— to  Earl  Warren's  California  of  ex- 
ploding population  and  equally  explod- 
ing problems.  I  could  measure  his  wide- 
spread support  at  the  polls  and  realize 
that  the  respect  and  esteem  In  which  he 
was  held  had  no  partisan  dimensions. 

Perhaps,  in  1953, 1  had  a  sense  of  sym- 
pathy for  a  man  whose  dream  of  his 
country's  highest  office  had  been  lost.  It 
was  lost  in  the  wealth  of  personalities 
that  paraded  the  political  stage  of  1952. 
Memories    are    still    stirred    by    such 
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names  as  Eisenhower,  Stevenson,  and 
Taft 

So  Earl  Warren  f  {died  in  his  ambition 
to  be  President.  But,  as  Chief  Justice  he 
served  his  country  longer  than  any  Pres- 
ident— and  few  Presidents  have  matched 
his  influence  on  the  page  of  history. 

Earl  Warren  was  a  humble  man — 
sworn  In  so  hurriedly  in  1953  that  he  had 
to  borrow  a  robe  for  the  ceremony. 

He  was  a  modest  man — and  used  a 
Lincoln  phrase  to  say  of  himself:  "I  am 
a  very  slow  walker — but  I  never  walk 
backward." 

Earl  Warren's  character  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  simple  terms  as — ^big,  friendly, 
bold,  unbookish,  libertarian,  equalltarlan, 
warm,  strong.  And  the  sum  of  these 
adjectives  is:  He  is  human. 

I  could  try  to  condense  the  tremendous 
judgments  of  16  years  in  a  single 
sentence  and  say:  "The  Warren  Court 
has  confirmed  the  personal  liberties  of 
the  people." 

Or  I  could  say  he  has  taken  the 
marbled  slogan  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Building — "Equal  Justice  Under  the 
Law" — and  made  it  Indelible  in  the 
Court's  decisions. 

I  would  leave  those  Judgments  to 
others. 

Rather,  I  would  borrow  some  words 
from  the  very  lips  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren himself. 

He  is  speaking,  in  1965.  at  "the  Wash- 
ington World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law,"  and  I  choose  his 
closing  paragraphs — they  might  well  be 
inscribed  in  our  hearts. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  said: 

The  only  provable  barness  for  the  peaceful 
containment  of  power — yet  developed  by  the 
mind  of  man — Is  the  rule  of  law. 

I  for  one  believe  we  can  create  Just  as 
mightily  In  the  law  field  as  our  scientific 
brethren  did  In  the  field  of  science. 

We  can — because  we  must — create  suffi- 
cient law  to  prevent  use  of  the  awesome 
power  of  the  atom  to  destroy  man  and 
civilization. 

It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  get  on  with  our 
task.  Certain  It  Is  that  no  man  or  woman  can 
engage  In  a  greater  enterprise.  For  It  Is  no 
less  than  a  Joint  endeavor  to  save  hiunan- 
klnd  from  extinction — by  creating  a  world 
order  wherein  all  men,  women  and  children 
everywhere  can  live  In  peace  and  decency. 

That  is  the  wisdom  of  Justice  Warren. 

The  decision  is  ours. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Earl  Warren  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  in  1953,  no  one 
dreamed,  as  James  Clasrton  has  since 
observed: 

That  during  the  next  16  years  the  Court 
would  compel  a  massive  change  in  the  politics 
of  the  Nation,  encourage  and  assist  an 
equally  massive  change  In  Its  social  policies. 
Initiate  an  almost  complete  .  .  .  overhaul  of 
the  criminal  law,  open  the  society  to  the  flow 
of  Ideas  as  It  had  never  been  opened  before 
and  challenge  Congress  over  and  over  again 
without  the  slightest  quiver  at  threats  of 
reprisal. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court 
remained  a  center  of  controversy 
throughout  Earl  Warren's  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice. 

The  fact  that  the  Court  has  been  con- 
troversial is  not  unique,  for  controversy 
was  inevitable  once  John  Marshall  estab- 
lished that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  coequal  with  the  ex- 


ecutive and  legislative  branches.  What 
was  unique  was  the  intensity  of  the 
criticism  generated  by  the  major  deci- 
sions of  the  Warren  Court — decisions 
such  as  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Baker  against  Carr,  and  Gideon 
against  Wainwright.  It  is  particularly 
ironic  that  a  msm  as  warm,  gentle,  and 
soft  spoken  as  Earl  Warren  became  a 
lightning  rod  for  such  bitter  and  intense 
attacks,  aimed  not  only  at  the  Court  but 
also  at  him  personally. 

That  these  attacks  never  caused  the 
Chief  Justice  to  abandon  his  leadership 
for  reform  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  great 
strength  of  his  character. 

The  more  emotional  attacks  on  the 
Warren  Court  and  on  the  Chief  Justice 
himself  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  both 
he  and  the  Court  persisted  in  exposing 
the  hypocrisies  of  our  society  and  of  our 
political  system.  We  founded  our  Nation 
on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  yet  we  told  some  Americans 
that  they  could  not  attend  schools,  cat 
in  restaurants,  or  sit  in  waiting  rooms 
which  were  for  the  use  of  white  Ameri- 
cans. We  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that 
our  political  system  was  a  model  of  repre- 
sentative democracy,  and  yet  we  allowed 
legislatures  to  function  at  every  level  of 
government  which  were  so  malappor- 
tioned  that  they  did  not  allow  all  citi- 
zens to  participate  on  equal  terms.  And 
while  boasting  that  our  legal  system 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  "equsd 
Justice  under  law,"  we  refused  to  insure 
that  every  person  accused  of  a  serious 
crime  would  be  entitled  to  a  lawyer,  re- 
gardless of  his  financial  status. 

The  Warren  Court  faced  each  of  these 
issues,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  our  practices  into  line 
with  our  principles.  In  so  doing,  it 
aroused  the  ire  of  those  who  opposed 
these  principles,  as  well  as  those  who  did 
not  like  being  constantly  reminded  that 
America  had  failed  to  fulfill  many  of  its 
basic  promises. 

A  more  reasoned  criticism  of  the  War- 
ren Court  is  that  it  followed  too  closely 
the  philosophy  of  "Judicial  activism."  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  Court  often 
strayed  into  the  area  of  executive  and 
legislative  decisionmaking. 

But  the  Court  really  had  no  choice. 
As  Anthony  Lewis  pointed  out: 

The  g;reat  Issues  that  came  before  the 
Warren  Court  called,  in  one  sense,  for  a 
judicial  choice  between  action  and  Inac- 
tion— between  exercising  power  for  reform 
and  allowing  things  to  go  on  as  they  were. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Court, 
under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Warren, 
chose  to  follow  the  road  of  reform.  For 
had  it  taken  the  other  course,  the  Court 
would  have  still  been  making  momentous 
decisions — it  would  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue legalized  discrimination,  to  allow 
legislatures  to  remain  malapportioned. 
and  to  make  the  right  to  counsel  depend- 
ent upon  one's  ability  to  afford  a  lawyer. 

This  was  not  Earl  Warren's  way.  A 
man  of  quiet  passion  for  social  and  po- 
litical change,  he  recognized  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  truly  a  "court  of 
last  resort"  for  those  whose  grievances 
were  either  caused  or  ignored  by  other 
Institutions.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  history  will  grant  the  former 
Chief  Justice's  wish  and  remember  the 


Warren  court  as  "the  court  of  the 
people." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ju- 
diciary has  no  infiuence  over  either  the 
sword  or  the  purse.  It  can  exert  no  direct 
impact  on  either  the  strength  or  the 
wealth  of  this  country.  It  has.  as  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  said  in  The  Federalist: 

Neither  force  nor  will,  but  merely  judg- 
ment .  .  . 

However,  equipped  only  with  the 
power  of  Judgment,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  so  utilized  its  moral  and  intellectual 
resources  as  to  earn  respect  and  author- 
ity equal  to  that  of  the  Executive  and 
Congress. 

Although  the  effective  power  of  the 
Court  has  ebbed  and  fiowed  since  the 
titanic  era  of  John  Marshall,  it  has 
always  remained  considerable.  However, 
with  the  accession  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  to  the  High  Court  Bench,  the 
influence  of  the  Court  reached  heights 
attained  not  even  in  the  golden  age  of 
Marshall. 

Since  1954,  and  the  landmark  decision 
of  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  dozens  of  decisions  which  have  had 
important  national  significance.  These 
decisions  carried  a  common  message  and 
that  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applies  to  all  men.  Be  they 
black,  be  they  poor,  be  they  young,  be 
they  weak,  or  be  they  accused,  they  are 
all  entitled  to  those  rights  which  are  so 
specifically  spelled  out  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  elsewhere  in  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  in  its  application  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Warren  court  functioned  as  the 
Nation's  principal  forum  for  considera- 
tion of  the  operating  conditions  of  a  free 
society. 

Undeterred  by  some  criticism.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  persisted  in  his  determi- 
nation to  guarantee  the  full  rights  of  the 
Constitution  to  every  man. 

The  debt  which  this  country  owes  to 
EJarl  Warren  and  his  like-minded  col- 
leagues on  the  bench  is  truly  incalculable. 
Under  his  gentle  guidance  the  Court  has 
acted  as  this  country's  conscience  at  a 
time  when  it  seems  too  many  of  us  have 
misplaced  ours. 

To  some  the  Warren  Court  has  been 
an  irritant;  to  some  it  has  been  annoy- 
ing; to  some  it  has  been  disturbing.  But 
it  has  also  been  right  much  more  often 
than  it  has  been  wrong  in  its  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  Constitution  guarantees. 

The  judgment  of  future  historians  and 
political  scientists  will  doubtless  be  that 
the  Warren  court  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  awakening  us  to  the  terrible  in- 
justices which  had  been  allowed  to  per- 
sist in  a  country  which  calls  itself  the 
land  of  the  free.  These  same  scholars 
should  note,  too,  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  did  more  than  any  other  man  of 
his  era  to  guarantee  that  such  injustices 
would  not  be  allowed  to  persist. 

Earl  Warren,  like  no  other  man  in  this 
coimtry,  accepted  the  simple  truth  that 
none  of  us  are  really  free  as  long  as  some 
of  our  fellows  are  systematically  deprived 
of  their  human  rights.  He  then  acted  to 
guarantee  that  all  men  in  this  country 
would  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

For  that  service,  we  shall  all  remain  In 
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the  eternal  debt  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.    

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  cele- 
brate today  a  milestone  In  the  political, 
judicial,  and  moral  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Oreat  leaders  in  government  and 
society  often  Influence  history  beyond 
their  own  times,  but  rarely  has  one  man 
had  such  an  immediate,  yet  permanent 
Impact  on  a  nation  as  has  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren. 

As  California's  Attorney  General,  its 
Governor,  and  as  a  vice -presidential  can- 
didate. Earl  Warren  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  his  home  State 
and  of  the  Republican  Party.  But  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  he 
reached  unprecedented  heights  as  one  of 
our  most  progressive  thinkers  and  great- 
est Jurists. 

Earl  Warren  placed  his  stamp  upon  the 
16  years  of  judicial  activity  known  as 
the  Warren  court.  Under  his  guid- 
ance more  far-reaching  yet  necessary 
changes  in  our  legal  framework  reached 
"fruition  than  in  any  other  period,  and 
^he  WSxren  court  as  a  result,  brought 
new  meaning  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  our  Nation — freedom  for  the 
Individual. 

In  two  distinct  areas  of  our  lives  Chief 
Justice  Warren  led  the  Supreme  Court 
to  a  reafBrmation  of  the  underlying 
premises  of  our  constitutional  democ- 
racy: protection  of  the  individual's  rights 
in  organized  society  against  imposition, 
discrimination  and  segregation,  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  exercise  of  his  rights 
in  a  political  system. 

Only  a  year  after  he  was  appointed 
our  14th  Chief  Justice  by  President  Ei- 
senhower in  1953.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
led  the  Court  in  declaring  once  and  for 
all  that  "separate  but  equal"  treatment 
of  different  races  is  both  untenable 
and  unconstitutional.  The  case.  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
a  primary  source  of  our  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  equal  opportunity  in  education, 
places  of  public  accommodation,  housing 
and  jobs  ever  since,  and  has  become  as 
important  a  statement  of  moral  principle 
as  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  14th  amendment. 

In  criminal  procedure.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  brought  the  Court  face  to  face 
with  long  overlooked  injustices,  and 
breathed  new  meaning  into  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. As  he  put  it  in  the  landmark 
Miranda  case, 

Tbe  privilege  bas  come  rightfully  to  De 
recognized  In  part  as  an  Individual's  sub- 
stantive rlgbt.  Tbat  rlgbt  Is  tbe  hallmark 
of  our  democracy. 

Political  rights,  like  social  and  criminal 
ones,  were  restructured  and  strengthened 
by  the  Warren  court.  As  Archibald  Cox 
seated: 

Tbe  Warren  Coiut.  more  than  any  of  Its 
predecessors,  has  been  Influenced  by  an  In- 
tensely conscious  sense  of  judicial  responsi- 
bility for  the  open  and  democratic  operation 
of  the  political  system. 

In  Reynolds  against  Sims,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  brought  political  democracy— 
the  one-man  one- vote  principle — to  every 
level  of  government,  from  Congress  to 
the  town  hall,  suid  laid  a  strengthened 
foundation  for  renewed  confidence  In 
representative  democracy. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Earl 
Warren  said  that  the  major  decision 
made  during  his  16  years  on  the  Court 
was  the  one-man,  one- vote  decision. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Court 
had  also  broken  historic  ground  In  deal- 
ing with  segregation  and  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  he  con- 
sidered the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
to  be  the  greatest  decision  of  all.  I  think 
this  is  typical  of  the  man  because  it 
demonstrates  his  deep  belief  in  democ- 
racy and  freedom. 

I  think  that  the  decisions  on  school 
desegregation,  those  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons, especially  in  protecting  the  right 
to  counsel,  also  represented  historic 
firsts. 

As  a  lawyer,  my  respect  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  finds  another  touchstone  in 
the  1963  Gideon  against  Walnwrlght  de- 
cision—which the  Chief  Justice  assigned 
to  Justice  Black  for  a  unanimous 
Court — granting  all  defendants  the  right 
to  counsel  in  any  serious  criminal  case. 
That  decision,'  more  than  any  other,  I 
think,  in  the  procedural  area,  gave  new 
meaning  to  all  other  constitutional 
rights — rights  which  have  everyday 
meaning  to  our  fimdamental  notions  of 
justice  but  which  can  never  be  enforced 
or  made  workable  without  the  assistance 
of  a  lawyer  at  every  stage  of  the  judicial 
process.  As  Justice  Warren  commented 
many  years  before  Gideon: 

Imagine  a  state  In  this  day  and  age  not 
giving  a  fellow  a  lawyer. 

And  he  added  later : 

Every  lawyer  appreciates  the  fact  that  no 
man  accused  of  a  serious  offense  is  capable 
of  representing  himself. 

Doubtless  Chief  Justice  Warren  also 
stirred  great  and  continuing  controversy 
in  the  aftermath  of  many  of  these  de- 
cisions. But  a  courageous  man,  mindful 
of  what  is  just,  moral,  and  legally  right, 
necessarily  places  justice  before  popu- 
larity. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
great  honor  to  have  had  a  friend  in  Earl 
Warren  throughout  my  own  career  in 
Government.  Although  he  will  no  longer 
direct  the  coiu-se  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  can  have  confidence  that  his  wise  and 
thoughful  commentary  on  American 
life  will  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  us 
all. 

I  believe  that  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren will  rank  with  John  Marshall  and 
other  great  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  verdict  of  history 
will  confirm  this  verdict. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Earl  Warren  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  autumn  of 
1953,  he  might  have  chosen  to  serve  his 
country  and  the  Court  in  a  strictly  tra- 
ditional manner.  He  preferred  to  place 
the  full  strength  of  his  position,  his 
ideals,  and  his  leadership  behind  an  ac- 
tive effort  to  protect  and  broaden  in- 
dividual rights. 

Decision  after  decision,  chipped  away 
at  indifference  to  legal  and  civil  rights 
of  the  individual.  No  longer  were  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  public  education  facili- 
ties su£Qclent.  No  longer  was  malappor- 
tionment in  the  State  legislatures  ac- 
ceptable. 

Decision  after  decision,  buttressed  the 


BUI  of  Rights.  The  rights  of  an  arrested 
person  were  delineated,  the  right  to 
counsel  declared,  protection  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure  upheld, 
and  the  guarantee  of  free  speech  reaf- 
firmed. 

Earl  Warren  pledged  to  "administer 
justice  without  respect  to  persons  and  do 
equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich." 
He  fulfilled  his  pledge  with  honor;  his 
decisions  refiected  his  conviction  that 
each  man  has  dignity  and  worth.  The 
country  is  the  richer  for  his  service. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  only  the 
brave  or  foolish  predict  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history. 

And  only  the  blindly  partisan  attempt 
to  place  broad  labels  on  public  servants 
such  as  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  former  Chief 
Justice  today,  we  find  ourselves  speaking 
at  a  time  when  events  are  still  being 
shaped  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  made 
while  he  was  Chief  Justice. 

If  Indeed  the  final  judgment  of  those 
decisions  must  be  left  to  history,  we  can 
still  say  much  about  this  man  who  stirred 
such  confiictlng  passions  during  his  years 
on  the  Nation's  highest  court. 

As  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Warren  under- 
stood that  the  courts  are  the  ultimate 
and  last  defense  of  liberty  for  the  indi- 
vidual, great  or  humble. 

Compassion  for  the  powerless,  devo- 
tion to  fairness  in  a  society  which 
preaches  but  does  not  always  practice 
equality  were  his  guiding  principles. 

If  he  offended  those  who  do  not  believe 
or  understand  the  rhetoric  of  our  Nation, 
he  did  so  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

If  one  believes  that  people  ordained 
and  established  the  Constitution,  one 
must  believe  that  people  should  have 
equal  voices  in  electing  their  public 
o£Bcials. 

If  one  believes  that  people  formed  a 
more  perfect  union  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  one  must  believe  that  the 
general  welfare  extends  to  all  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

If  one  believes  that  people  ordained 
our  Constitution  to  establish  justice,  one 
believes  that  justice  must  be  for  all  men, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 

If  one  believes  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
one  understands  that  what  some  label 
"technicalities"  are  the  keys  to  the 
delivery  of  the  promises  made  in  those 
constitutional  amendments. 

If  one  believes  that  the  proper  concern 
of  our  Constitution  and  Government  is 
people,  then  one  must  believe  that  our 
laws,  regulations,  and  practices,  apply 
equally  to  all  and  must  not  diminish  the 
blessings  of  liberty  the  writers  of  our 
Constitution  sought  to  secure. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  the  promise 
of  the  Constitution,  but  we  have  made 
progress. 

Whether  or  not  history  sustains  the 
importance  of  what  today  we  call  the 
landmark  decisions  of  the  Warren  years, 
history  will  not  deny  the  commitment 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  to  both  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
patience  and  effort  needed  to  achieve 
that  promise. 

I  can  think  of  no  higher  praise  that  a 
contemporary  can  say  of  a  man  who  will 
be  judged  by  history. 

To  say  more  Is  to  predict;  to  say  less  is 
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to  deny  the  leadership  and  understand- 
ing of  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  retir- 
ing Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren,  was  paid  the  unprecedented 
honor  of  being  lauded  from  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

While  as  a  presidential  candidate,  Mr. 
Nixon  observed  that  he  differed  on  sev- 
eral key  points  regarding  the  Court's 
philosophy,  he  nevertheless  with  excel- 
lent grace  paid  Chief  Justice  Warren  a 
high  tribute  upon  his  retirement  follow- 
ing 52  years  of  public  service,  first  in  his 
native  California  and,  for  the  last  16 
years,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

President  Nixon  referred  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  at  the  time  as  "one  who  htis 
held  high  ofSce  in  this  Nation,  but  one 
who,  in  holding  that  office,  always  had 
the  himianlty  which  was  all  encompass- 
ing, the  dedication  to  his  family — his 
personal  family,  the  great  American 
family,  the  family  of  man." 

President  Nixon  said : 

The  Nation  is  grateful  for  the  example  of 
himumlty  which  the  Chief  Justice  bas  given 
to  us  and  to  tbe  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  echo 
those  words  today  as  we  gather  in  the 
Senate  to  praise  Earl  Warren  and  to  re- 
flect upon  his  judicial  career. 

The  Warren  Court  has  now  passed  into 
history.  In  the  16  years  that  the  genial 
and  gracious  man  from  whom  the  Court 
took  its  name  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions, it  has  changed  much  of  the  legal 
face  of  the  United  States. 

Two  months  after  Earl  Warren  took 
the  oath  of  oflQce  as  Chief  Justice — fol- 
lowing a  distinguished  career  in  law  en- 
forcement and  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia— he  aimoimced  on  behalf  of  the 
Court  the  unanimous  decision  that  re- 
versed the  traditional  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  of  school  segregation 
and  declared  that  black  and  white  chil- 
dren must  attend  the  same  schools.  Prom 
the  begirming  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education,  the  Warren  Court  went 
on  to  reshape  the  legal  landscape  of 
America. 

As  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  noted  here  today,  our  regard  for  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Warren 
Coiu-t  must  rest  largely  on  five  central 
areas:  the  school  desegregation  cases, 
beginning  with  Brown,  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure cases,  the  reapportionment  cases, 
the  church-state  cases,  and  the  censor- 
ship cases. 

In  studying  the  scope  of  these  de- 
cisions, some  now  believe  that  President 
Eisenhower's  appointment  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  turned  out  to  be  his  most 
important  act  in  the  domestic  area. 

As  we  know,  the  Court  soon  became 
the  target  of  Increasingly  bitter  con- 
troversy. This  was  really  nothing  new; 
it  had  happened  before  with  previous 
activist  coiu-ts.  There  came  a  time  when 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  placards  ap- 
peared with  regularity  along  our  high- 
ways, placed  there  by  the  supporters  of 
the  far  right. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
Court's  popularity  problems  were  re- 
stricted to  the  attitude  of  the  rightwlng 


fringe.   As   Prof.    William   M.   Beaney, 
of  Princeton,  has  written : 

It  seems  obvious  that  when  the  Court  chose 
to  hand  down  decisions  favoring  racial  mi- 
norities, political  dissenters,  criminal  defend- 
ants and  protagonists  of  unpopular  causes, 
It  could  hardly  expect  cheers  from  the  ma- 
jority of  tbe  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  not  the 
time  to  attempt  to  write  history's  verdict 
upon  the  Warren  Court. 

We  can  observe  that  we  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  integration  in  the  school 
systems  of  our  coimtry  that  the  Court 
envisioned  when  Brown  was  decided  in 
1954. 

We  should  note  that  as  a  matter  of 
prsM;tice,  if  not  of  law,  school  prayers 
and  Bible-reading  are  still  common  in 
many  jurisdictions  where  a  direct  ju- 
dicial mandate  has  not  been  Imposed. 

The  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures has  brought  new  political  power  to 
the  ever  growing  suburbs.  But  this  has 
not  solved  any  of  the  old  political  prob- 
lems and  has,  in  fact,  served  to  create 
quite  a  few  new  ones.  Suburban  constit- 
uencies have  proved  reluctant  through 
their  representatives  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  the  Inner  cities  and  this  has  led  to  a 
"tax  crisis"  in  many  States  that  cannot 
be  solved  without  plentiful  Federal  aid 
or  revenue  sharing. 

Yet,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must 
view  the  Court  and  its  decisions  from  a 
broader  perspective. 

Many  believe  that  the  Warren  Court 
must  be  given  much  of  the  credit,  or 
blame,  for  helping  to  spark  the  black 
revolution  In  America.  Despite  our  con- 
tinuing racial  problems,  I  for  one  am 
confident  that,  in  the  end,  we  as  a  people 
will  embrace  the  objective  of  the  Court  to 
Insure  social  justice  in  America.  The 
path  set  by  the  school  desegregation  and 
the  sit-in  cases  Is  one  that  enforces  the 
constitutional  concept  that  we  are  all 
equal  before  the  law.  The  path  set  by  the 
criminal  procedure  cases  enforces  the 
constitutional  concept  that  there  must 
be  one  standard  of  law,  not  two,  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  legally  sophis- 
ticated and  for  the  indigent. 

Objections  to  the  reapportionment  de- 
cisions may  rest  on  differing  concepts  of 
democracy  or  perhaps  on  the  belief  that 
the  Court  lacked  wisdom  by  interven- 
ing so  directly  in  a  political  area.  In- 
deed, that  view  has  been  expressed  with 
conviction  by  many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  including  the  minority 
leader,  my  senior  colleague  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  DiRKSEN). 

Yet,  I  think  men  of  good  will  would 
agree  that  the  reapportionment  cases 
have  done  much  to  curb  the  remnants 
of  the  "rotten  borough"  system  In  our 
State  legislatures  and.  In  doing  so,  have 
served  to  revitalize  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Perhaps  it  shall  ultimately  be  judged 
to  have  actually  strengthened  the  fed- 
eral system  by  making  the  State  and  lo- 
oU  commimity  more  responsive  to  hu- 
man need,  thus  lessening  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  in  the  church-state  and  the 
censorship  cases,  the  Court's  intentions 
clearly  pointed  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
panded individual  liberties  and  a  curb 
on  the  powers  of  the  State. 


Over  the  years,  through  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  these  decisions,  the  Court 
has  succeeded  in  reframing  our  concept 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  clearly  exi>anded 
legal  protection  for  the  individual  at  a 
time  when  big  government  sind  mass 
movements  make  the  importance  of  the 
individual  in  society  a  central  issue.  Pre- 
cisely because  Chief  Justice  Warren  was 
concerned  with  people,  because  of  his  un- 
derlying compassion  for  his  fellow  men, 
he  saw  the  role  of  the  Court  In  interpret- 
ing the  Constitution  as  one  of  up- 
holding the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
many  of  his  decisions  clearly  bear  that 
intent. 

History,  nevertheless,  has  a  way  of 
measuring  greatness  in  terms  of  success 
rather  than  in  terms  of  honorable  inten- 
tions. Thus.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
is  hailed  in  the  history  texts  because 
under  his  reign  the  Court  contributed  to 
the  centralization  of  Federal  power  at  a 
time  when  Jeffersonian  democracy  was 
pulling  in  the  opposite  direction — away 
from  a  strong  central  executive. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roger  Taney,  de- 
spite some  noteworthy  decisions,  has 
been  derided  in  some  history  texts  be- 
cause he  defended  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  at  a  time 
when  the  forces  of  history  proved  to  be 
crushing  slavery  and  upholding  the  cause 
of  the  Union  Army. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  no  one  can 
detract  from  Chief  Justice  Warren's  per- 
sonal qualities:  his  warmth,  his  restraint, 
his  intelligence  and.  above  all.  his  great 
compassion. 

As  President  Nixon  has  noted: 

Over  tbe  last  16  years  there  have  been 
great  debates  In  this  country,  there  have 
been  some  disagreements  even  among  tbe 
Court.  But  standing  above  these  det>ates  has 
been  the  symbol  of  the  Court  as  represented 
by  the  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States: 
fairness,  Integrity,  dignity. 

As  to  the  greater  question,  let  us  also 
not  forget  that  the  Warren  Court  took  its 
name  from  a  Justice  who  had  only  one 
vote  among  nine.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Court's  roster  over  16  years  included 
17  Justices. 

If  indeed  the  Court  has  chosen  the 
right  path  during  the  years  when  Earl 
Warren  presided — and  I.  for  one,  believe 
that,  on  balance,  it  has — then  history 
may  yet  remember  Earl  Warren  and  his 
era  in  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes : 

Great  places  make  great  men.  The  current 
of  liirge  affairs  turns  even  common  mold  to 
diamond  and  traditions  of  ancient  honor  Im- 
part something  of  their  dignity  to  those  who 
inherit  them. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  short  history  of  this  Nation  has 
known  14  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
name  of  our  previous  Chief  Justice,  Earl 
Warren,  will  be  listed  by  future  histori- 
ans, lawyers,  and  students  alike  as  one 
who  led  the  Court  Into  more  revolution- 
ary decisions  than  any  Chief  Justice 
since  John  Marshall. 

Earl  Warren  is  known  to  be  a  calm  and 
a  good-himiored  man,  and  the  decent 
sort,  whose  hard  work,  tolerance,  and 
compassion  serve  as  a  model  of  a  respect- 
able and  responsible  life.  But  we  demand 
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even  more  than  that  of  the  man  who  is 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Nation,  and  Earl 
Warren  has  measured  up  to  our  demands. 

Durins  the  15  years  he  has  been  Chief 
Justice,  he  has  gained  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  other  Justices,  and  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans.  The  chal- 
lenges of  Interpreting  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  Immense  and  im- 
portant, and  Earl  Warren  accepted  those 
challenges  with  devotion  and  pride.  He 
never  dodged  the  hard  questions  by  eas- 
ing out  on  some  narrow  point.  He  is  no 
escapist 

In  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  in  1962,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  said : 

In  dvlUzed  life,  Uw  noata  In  a  aea  of 
etblca.  Each  la  Indlapcnslble  to  clvUlzatlon. 
Without  law.  we  thould  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  least  scrupuloua;  without  ethics,  law 
could  not  exist.  Without  ethical  conscience  In 
most  people,  lawleaaness  would  be  rampant. 
Tet  without  law,  civilization  could  not  exist, 
for  there  are  always  people  who  in  the  con- 
flict of  human  Interest,  Ignore  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  fellow  man. 

'These- are  the  things  that  make  Earl 
Warren  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all 
Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States:  His 
ethical  code  and  Ws  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man  have  marked  his  career. 

During  Chief  Justice  Warren's  15 
years  <m  the  Court,  it  has  ruled  on  as 
many  questione  of  crucial  significance  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  to  our  fu- 
ture, as  any  other  Court  in  a  comparable 
time.  The  decisions  were  all  humanitar- 
ian decisions. 

In  looking  back  at  the  Supreme  Court 
under  Earl  WaiTcn,  several  cases  come 
immediately  to  mind:  In  Gideon  against 
Walnwrlght,  the  Warren  Court  broad- 
ened the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  reads  "in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions" the  accused  shaU  have  "the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  his  defense."  to 
Include  trials  in  State  courts  as  well  as 
Federal  courts,  the  former  Interpreta- 
Uon  having  been  that  it  applied  only  In 
cases  In  which  defendants  were  tried  In 
a  Federal  court  and  charged  with  a 
felony. 

In  Baker  against  Carr,  the  Warren 
Court  ruled  against  unequal  dlstribuUon 
of  populaticai  In  legislative  districts,  and 
the  principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote" 
was  wi-itten  into  American  constitutional 
law.  In  the  famous  case  of  the  Warren 
Court.  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
s^wrate  educational  facilities  for  the 
black  and  white  races  was  Inherently 
unequal,  in  this  decision.  Chief  JusUce 
Warren  had  the  unanimous  suwwrt  of 
the  other  Justices. 

He  Is  a  man  with  a  broad  view  of  hls- 
toi7  and  the  future,  and  one  who  viewed 
the  Constitution  as  a  living  document 
whose  literal  interpretation  might  vary 
with  the  lives  of  the  people  in  whose 
generatlMi  It  was  being  Interpreted.  He 
was  a  very  broad  constructionist,  who  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  Court's 
constitutional  interpretational  powers 
into  new  areas  of  social  Justice  and  poll- 
tics,  as  Congress  In  the  past  threescore 
years  has  widely  extended  its  legislative 
powers  Into  unplowed  legislative  fields. 

No  one  doubts  Earl  Warren  was  one  of 
our  most  influential  Chief  Justices.  His 


decisions,  and  those  of  the  Court  over 
which  he  presided,  have  (flanged  the  so- 
cial fabric  of  America,  and  the  political 
structure  of  Its  Government. 

Courts  often  delay  change;  Warren  ad- 
vanced It. 


EXECUTIVE  CCaOhfUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  ■  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated: 

PlOPOSXD      LKMSLATIOW      WTTB      RnPBCT      1X3 
ACCOTTNTABnJTT     AKD     RKBPOimiBXLITT     rOB 

XT.8.  PaoPHmr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  tlUes  10,  33,  and  37,  United  autea 
Code,  with  respect  to  acoountablUty  and  re- 
sponslblUty  for  U.S.  property,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COBifMnTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PBOXJTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce ; 

James  A.  Washington,  Jr.,  of  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Colimibla,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department    of    TYansportatlon. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Commission. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  also  report  favorably  sim- 
dry  nominations  In  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  In  the  CoNCRXssioirAL 
RicoRD,  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Hilary  H.  Connor,  and  simdry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

ByMr.  HOLLmOfi: 

S.  2519.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chan  Man 
Chvm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2830.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  means  of 
preventing  civil  disturbances  from  disrupt- 
ing federally  assisted  programs  and  activi- 
ties at  Institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eaglron  when  be 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbc- 
OHD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2521.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establlab- 
ment  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  National  IiCe- 


morlal,    and    for    other    purpoeee;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kinncot  when  he 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Rxc- 
osD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  JAVIT8: 
S.  2522.  A  bill  to  enable  consiuners  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  arbitrary,  erroneous, 
and   malicious   credit   Information;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking    and   Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbcord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH   (for  himself, 
Mr.    BuioiCK,    Mr.    Ckanston,    Mr. 
EaoLKroir,  Mr.  Huohxs,  Mr.  Kkknedy, 
Mr.  MoNSAUE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell! 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Ohio) : 
8.  2523.  A  blU  to  amend,  extend,  and  im- 
prove certain  public  health  laws  relating  to 
mental  health,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborottgr  when  he 
Introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Record 
imder  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By   Mr.   DIRKSBN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  PiBCT,  Mr.  Mzllkr,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mr.  Hanbkn,  Mr.  FANViif'  Mr. 
CoTTOK,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  ORonN,  Mr.  RmcorF,  Mr.  Saxbe] 
Mr.    DOMINICK,    Mr.    Mubpht,    Mr! 
BoGOs,  Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Cask,  Mr. 
BEifNETT,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  • 
S.  2524.  A  bUl  to  adjust  agricultural  pro- 
duction, to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  OOODELL: 
S.  2536.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Evanglllata:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2626.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Distefano;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OORE: 
S.  2527.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  proclaim  modifications  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965 
and  to  terminate  modifications  of  such  sched- 
ules heretofore  proclaimed  under  authority 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Oore  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
8J.  Res.  130.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nuaUy  a  proclamation  respecting  children's 
block  parades  in  celebration  of  the  annlver- 
aary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hrthska  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
to  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


S.  2520— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
RELATING  TO  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume it  is  commonplace  that  when  a  Sen- 
ator introduces  a  bill  he  is  completely 
satisfied  that  the  bill  he  proposes  will  in 
every  respect  accomplish  the  purposes  he 
has  In  mind.  In  short,  he  believes  that  his 
Is  a  good  bill. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  which  I  believe  may  have  some 
merit,  but  about  which  I  readily  confess 
some  serious  misgivings.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  permit  college  and  uni- 
versity officials  to  seek  injunctive  relief 
In  Federal  court  whenever  force  or  the 
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threat  of  force  Is  used  to  disrupt  the 
functioning  of  various  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  college  or  imiversity 
campus. 

My  motive  in  Introducing  this  bill  at 
this  time  is  to  generate  some  discussion 
and  analysis  in  an  unemotional,  non- 
pressure-cooker  atmosphere,  of  what,  if 
anything,  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  do  in  regard  to  campus  dis- 
orders. 

If  we  wait  imtil  this  fall  or  next  spring 
to  consider  this  problem — ^If  we  wait  un- 
til numerous  campuses  are  In  turmoil — 
we  may  not  have  the  benefit  of  dispas- 
sionate analysis.  It  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed if  this  Congress,  under  the  pressures 
and  passions  of  the  moment,  should  pass 
imprudent  or  repressslve  legislation 
which  bypassed  the  authority  of  the 
States  or  impinged  imnecessarily  on  the 
traditional  authority  or  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

CAMFUS   DISORDERS  IN  CONTEXT 

As  the  Nation  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief 
to  mark  the  close  of  an  academic  year 
marked  by  disorders  and  violence — a 
sigh  once  reserved  for  the  pasedng  of 
summer  from  our  tormented  and  strife- 
torn  cities— it  is  well  to  reflect  on  the 
events  of  the  last  year. 

Today's  students  are  acutely  aware  of 
a  society  which  promises  great  promises 
and  dreams  great  dreams — and  invites 
great  disappointments  by  leaving  so 
much  unfulfilled.  The  slogans  of  the  re- 
cent past^— New  Deal,  New  Frontier, 
Great  Society— all  se«n  pretty  shallow 
in  a  nation  riven  by  the  poverty  gap,  the 
culture  gap,  the  racial  gap  and  all  the 
other  separations  that  divide  us. 

Today's  students  find  it  difBcult  to 
comprehend  how  the  President  and  Con- 
gress can  devote  so  much  time  and  de- 
bate to  cutting  millions  of  dollars  from 
a  Job  Corps  budget  or  an  educational 
program  and  at  the  same  time  shrug  off 
with  seeming  indifference  a  $2  billion 
cost  overrun  on  a  new  airplane. 

Today's  students  find  themselves  being 
educated  in  an  environment — under  a 
methodology — and  for  purposes  which 
many  college  administrators  themselves 
find  inadequate.  HEW  Secretary  Finch 
pointed  out  recently  that: 

We  cannot  asstmie,  out  of  hand,  that 
rampus  conflict  Is  simply  conflict  for  Its  own 
sake:  in  many  Instances  it  is  solidly  based 
on  legitimate  grievances. 

There  are  fundamental  conditions  on 
the  campus  which  must  be  attended. 

All  of  us— Government,  the  college  ad- 
ministrations, the  public,  the  students- 
have  a  rightful  part  to  play  in  the  process 
of  curing  the  conditions  and  restoring  a 
genuine  educational  purpose. 

Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
negotiate  and  end  a  war,  to  revise  the 
draft,  to  be  about  the  business  of  re- 
dressing the  inequities  that  pervade 
American  life.  Insofar  as  college  disturb- 
ances are  concerned.  Government  should 
be  wary  of  being  taunted  into  a  momen- 
tary, emotional,  vindictive  response 
which,  in  the  words  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  "would  certainly  play  right  Into 
the  hands  of  the  militants." 

University  administrators  have  the 
obligation  to  take  an  in-depth  look  at 
their  own  system  and  methodology  In  a 


world  which  has  changed  so  enormously 
in  the  past  two  decades;  the  educational 
process  caimot  remain  transfixed  and 
Immutable. 

But  while  the  root  causes  of  the  erup- 
tions are  being  treated,  as  they  must  be, 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  must 
be  preserved.  Our  institutions  of  higher 
education  must  be  permitted  to  function. 
The  faculty,  administration,  and  the  stu- 
dents must  be  permitted  to  pursue  their 
endeavors  with  freedwn  from  fear,  and 
freedom  from  interference. 

As  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  sug- 
gests: 

Our  colleges  and  universities  cannot  per- 
form their  vital  functions  In  an  atmosphere 
that  exalts  the  struggle  for  power  over  the 
search  for  truth,  the  rule  of  passion  over  the 
rule  of  reason,  physical  confrontation  over 
rational  discourse. 

Our  colleges  cannot  survive  in  this  at- 
mosphere— an  atmosphere  that  has  been 
growing  ever  more  prevalent — an  atmos- 
phere the  summer  can  suspend  but  not 
abdicate. 

We  are  faced  with  a  simple  fact.  In 
order  to  survive  our  colleges  must  main- 
tain order. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  uniquely  vulnerable  in  this  age  of 
violence,  for  they  depend  not  on  the 
force  of  arms  for  their  authority  but 
rather  on  the  power  of  reason.  A  com- 
munity so  constituted  cannot  stand  when 
the  commitment  to  rational  discourse  is 
not  shared  by  all. 

Such  a  conunitment  is  no  longer  ac- 
cepted by  all  members  of  the  campus 
community.  Violence  and  disruption  re- 
sult— violence  and  disruption  which  uni- 
versities are  Ill-equipped  to  deal  with. 
As  the  Violence  Commission  points  out: 

The  university  is  lU-equlpped  to  control 
violent  and  obstructive  conduct  on  its  own. 
Most  institutions  have  few  campus  police; 
most  of  these  are  not  deputized  and  thus  do 
not  poasess  true  police  power.  Few  schools 
have  explicit  rules  either  defining  the  bound- 
Siiies  of  permissible  protest  or  stating  the 
consequences  If  the  boundaries  are  crossed. 
Some  have  very  loose  rules  for  disciplinary 
proceedings;  others  have  dlfftised  disciplinary 
power  so  widely  among  students,  faculty,  and 
administration  that  effective  discipline  Is 
difficult  to  impose,  and  is  seldom  Imposed 
q\ilckly  enough  to  meet  an  emergency. 


With  the  tide  of  resentment  rising 
against  these  continued  acts  of  disruption 
and  violence,  the  inclination  of  Congress 
is  toward  action.  Such  action  must  be 
responsible  rather  than  repressive,  aimed 
at  helping  the  colleges  and  universities 
to  help  themselves  rather  than  establish- 
ing restrictive  Federal  controls. 

ANALTBIS  or  THE   BILL 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduce 
would  allow  the  institution  of  higher 
education  involved  to  go  to  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  ask  civil 
action  for  preventive  relief,  including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  appropriate  orders. 

As  the  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  points  out: 

State  and  municipal  laws  against  trespass 
and  disorderly  conduct  may  not  be  wholly 


effective  means  of  dealing  with  some  acu  of 
physical  obstruction. 

This  would  provide  colleges  with  a  uni- 
form, nationwide  remedy  for  such  acts. 
Certainly,  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  important  stake  In  our  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment assured  the  right  to  study,  in  safe, 
modem  facilities  through  assistance  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  The  Federal  Government  assured 
the  right  of  students  to  live  in  decent  and 
safe  housing  In  dormitories  constructed 
imder  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 
The  Federal  Government  assured  the 
rights  of  many  capable  but  financially 
disadvantaged  students  to  pursue  their 
education  at  universities  through  finan- 
cial assistance  under  a  myriad  of  acts 
such  as  titles  IV,  VI.  part  A  of  tlUe  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  title 
n  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  and  many  others. 

These  rights  and  others  are  being  de- 
nied students,  faculty  and  administrators 
by  the  few  who  use  disruption  to  destroy. 
Under  this  bill  the  Federal  (jovemment 
would  be  empowered.  If  requested  by  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  Involved, 
to  assure  that  the  rights  of  the  many  are 
not  denied  by  the  few. 

And  yet  the  rights  of  the  few  are  also 
protected.  In  all  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  out  of  violation  of  this 
act,  the  defendant  Is  entitled  to  a  jury 
trial  If  a  fine  in  excess  of  $300  or  Im- 
prisonment in  excess  of  45  days  has  been 
Imposed.  This  is  the  precise  formula  used 
In  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  supported 
by  then-Senators  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  addition,  the  act  «>eclflcally  pro- 
vides that,  If  eligible  by  reason  of  age. 
the  accused  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Youth  Correction 
Act  and  the  Federal  JuvenUe  DeUnquency 
Act.  The  bill  further  states  that  if  the 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  should 
not  be  applicable  or  the  conviction  not 
set  aside  through  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  convic- 
tion of  criminal  contempt  arising  out  of 
a  violation  of  a  court  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  act  will  be  deemed  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 504(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  This  provides  m- 
stitutions  of  higher  education  yet  an- 
other option  in  dealing  with  campus  dis- 
orders since  under  section  504(a)  an 
institution  of  higher  education  can.  In 
its  discretion,  institute  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine whether  an  individual  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime.  A  recorded  convic- 
tion automatically  results  in  a  manda- 
tory cutoff  of  funds  once  the  process  is 
set  in  motion  by  the  Institution. 


MT    OWN     MISGIVINGS 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  I  have  some 
persOTial  miglvlngs  about  this  measure 
which  I  should  like  to  clarify  at  this 

point.  J  J-  T 

First.  Is  a  Federal  remedy  needed?  Is 
there  not  an  adequate  remedy  at  the 
Stote  level?  Some,  including  the  National 
(^mmlsslon  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  deem  State  remedies. 
Including,  presumably,  injimctlve  reUef 
In  State  courts,  to  be  umdequate.  The 
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truth  b,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been 
imable  to  And  any  significant  analysis  of 
the  laws  and  procedural  remedies  avaU- 
able  In  the  50  States.  I  have  asked  the 
Library  of  Oongress  to  begin  to  prepare 
such  an  analysis  which  will,  quite  ob- 
viously, be  a  time-consuming  under- 
taking. 

In  the  meantime.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
troductlOTi  of  this  bill  and  its  circularlza- 
tion  among  school  and  law-enforcement 
ofBcials  in  the  50  States,  would  expedite 
such  an  analysis.  I  intend  to  distribute 
this  measure  to  college  and  imlversity  of- 
ficials, faculty  members,  State  commis- 
sions on  higher  education,  presidents  of 
student  coimcils,  Oovemors,  state  at- 
torneys general,  and  so  forth,  for  their 
analysis. 

Second.  Could  not  this  bill,  if  It  be- 
came law,  be  used  as  a  club  to  beat  down 
legitimate  dissent  so  as  to  preserve  a 
stagnated  status  quo? 

I  believe  this  poses  a  very  legitimate 
question.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  there  are  colleges  and  univer- 
sities'where  the  educational  process  has 
stagnated  by  remaining  transfixed  and 
immutable.  Students  on  such  campuses 
might  well  desire  to  protest  such  a  proc- 
ess in  an  orderly,  nonviolent  way.  Could 
a  college  administration  quickly  avail  it- 
self of  this  Federal  remedy  and  thus  both 
stifle  the  legitimate  protest  and  thwart 
needed  change? 

Third.  Is  the  Federal  law-enforcement 
machinery  sufficiently  deployed  and 
trained  to  enforce  such  a  law? 

We  must  assume  that  if  Congress  cre- 
ates a  remedy.  It  may  well  be  utilized  and 
conceivably  could  be  called  into  play 
on  several  campuses  simultaneously. 

Do  the  Federal  courts  have  available 
a  sufficiently  mobile  and  well-trained 
cadre  of  U.S.  marshals  to  properly  and 
intelligently  enforce  the  court's  order? 

Fourth.  Would  a  "Federal  presence" 
exacerbate  or  inflame  the  situation,  make 
It  worse  rather  than  better? 

Assuming  the  necessity  to  enforce  a 
Federal  court  order,  a  Federal  judge 
might  find  that  he  needed  more  than  the 
then  available  U.S.  marshals  and  might 
wish  to  use  Federal  or  federalized  troops. 
Might  not  this  intensify  an  already  seri- 
ous situation  Into  something  much 
worse,  leaving  almost  permanent  scars? 

These  and  other  questions  can  legiti- 
mately be  asked  when  hearings  are  held 
on  such  a  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  think  now  is  the  time 
for  such  a  discussion  to  go  forward.  By 
"now"  I  mean  in  the  relative  tranquil- 
lity of  the  summer  recess  without  the 
emotion  and  anger  that  was  generated 
during  this  spring's  rash  of  campus  dis- 
orders. 

This  fall  and  next  spring  we  will  once 
again  see  a  series  of  campus  disturb- 
ances. The  root  causes  will  still  be  there. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  this  estimate.  Indeed, 
I  hope  I  am. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  for  rational  unemotional  discourse 
and  analysis  and  I  introduce  this  bill  in 
the  hope  that  through  appropriate  legis- 
lative hearings  we  might  generate  such 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 


in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent,  since  this  bill  bears  so  directly 
on  education  and  the  functioning  of 
Federal  educational  programs,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  referred  as  re- 
quested; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2520)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a 
means  of  preventing  civil  disturbances 
from  disrupting  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Eagleton.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2620 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
xn  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"PKEVKNTINO  THE  DIBRTTFTION  OF  CEKTAIN 
rEDERALLT  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS  AT  INSTITU- 
TIONS    or     HIGHER     EDUCATION 

"Sec.  1211.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a 
person  shall  by  force  or  threat  of  force — 

"(1)   disrupt  actlvlUes  In  connection  with, 

"(2)  seize  property  iised  In  connection 
with,  or 

"(3)  injiire.  Intimidate,  or  interfere  with, 
or  attempt  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Inter- 
fere with  any  other  person  participating  In, 
receiving,  or  administering  in  the  benefits  of 
any  program  conducted  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  civil  action  for  preventive 
relief.  Including  an  application  for  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction,  restealn- 
ing  order,  or  other  appropriate  order,  may  be 
Instituted  by  the  InstltuOon  of  higher  edu- 
cation involved. 

"(b)  Programs  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing subsection  are  the  following: 

"(1)  Higher  education  faculties  assisted 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963; 

"(2)  Library  resources  made  available  im- 
der  part  A  of  title  n  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(3)  Dormitories  constructed  under  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950; 

"(4)  Surplus  property  received  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949; 

"(5)  Land  grants  and  endowments  re- 
ceived under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (com- 
monly known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act),  the 
Act  of  August  30.  1890  (commonly  known  as 
the  Second  Morrill  Act),  and  section  22  of 
the  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (commonly  known 
as  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act) ; 

"(6)  Assistance  for  developing  Institutions 
under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965; 

"(7)  Student  assistance  programs  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(8)  Reserve  officer  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  one  or  more  of  the  military  de- 
partments of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(9)  Student  loans  under  title  U  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1066; 

"(10)  Student  loans  under  part  C  o«f  title 
Vn  and  nursing  assistance  under  part  B  of 
title  Vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 

"(11)  Financial  assistance  for  undergrad- 
uate InsUtutloins  under  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Bduc»tlon  Act  of  1966; 

"(12)  Networks  for  knowledge  under  title 
vm  of  the  Higher  Bduoatton  Act  of  1906; 

"(13)  Financial  aaeiBtanoe  for  public 


Ice  imder  part  A  of  tlUe  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966; 

"(14)  Financial  aasis1«jioe  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  graduate  programs  under  title  X  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(16)  Subsistence  and  educational  assist- 
ance under  section  1504,  subchapter  rv  of 
chapter  34,  and  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
36  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(16)  And  any  other  fellowship,  scholar- 
«<hlp,  tralneeship,  or  research  program 
aadflled  by  Federal  funds  and  conducted  at 
such  Institution: 

"(c)  The  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  (1)  In  all  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  out  of  violations  of  this  section,  the 
accused,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both;  Provided, 
however.  That  the  fine  to  be  paid  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,  nor  shall  imprison- 
ment exceed  the  term  of  six  months;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  any  such  proceeding 
for  criminal  contempt,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  the  accxised  may  be  tried  with  or 
without  a  jury;  Provided  further,  however. 
That  in  the  event  such  proceeding  for  crimi- 
nal contempt  be  tried  before  a  judge  without 
a  jury  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  upon 
conviction  Is  a  fine  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$300  or  imprisonment  in  excess  of  forty-five 
days,  the  accused  in  said  proceeding,  upon 
demand  therefor,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial 
de  novo  before  a  jury,  which  shall  conform 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  practice  in  other 
criminal  cases. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
contempts  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  interfere  di- 
rectly with  the  administration  of  justice  nor 
to  the  misbehavior,  misconduct,  or  diso- 
bedience, of  any  officer  of  the  court  In  re- 
spect to  the  writs,  orders,  or  process  of  the 
court. 

"(3)  Nor  shall  anything  herein  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  law  be  construed  to  de- 
prive courts  of  their  power,  by  civil  con- 
tempt proceedings,  without  a  Jury,  to  secure 
oompUanoe  with  or  to  prevent  obstruction 
of,  as  distinguished  from  punishment  for 
vlolaUons  of,  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order, 
rule,  decree,  or  conunand  of  the  court  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  usages  of  law 
and  equity,  including  the  power  of  deten- 
tion. 

"(4)  In  all  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  out  of  a  violation  of  a  court  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  accused. 
If  eUglble  by  reason  of  age.  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  and  the  Federal  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act.  In  no  case  shall  the  accused 
be  subject  to  a  term  of  Imprlsormient  or 
fine  that  exceeds  the  provisions  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsecUon  (d)  of  this  section,  conviction 
of  criminal  contempt  arising  out  of  a  vio- 
lation of  a  court  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  conviction  of 
a  crime  for  the  purposes  of  section  504(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intention  on  the  pert 
of  Congress  to  relieve  any  State,  political 
subdivision  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
Its  obligation  to  take  appropriate  action, 
including  criminal  prosecution  and  the  in- 
stitution of  clvU  llUgaUon  under  State  and 
local  law,  to  punish  and  prevent  conduct 
described  In  this  section." 


S.  2521— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  THE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK   NATIONAL   MEMORIAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Plymonth  Rock  National  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
year,  this  Nation  will  celebrate  the  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  I  hardly  need  stress  the  historical 
significance  of  this  occasion — every 
American  schoolchild  knows  its  history 
and  cherishes  its  meaning.  Every  fall,  all 
Americans  spend  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  Pilgrims'  successful  first  winter 
in  America.  Over  1  million  tourists  visit 
Plymouth  Rock  every  year  to  stand  on 
the  place  of  this  Nation's  beginning. 

And  yet,  we  have,  so  far,  neglected  to 
include  this  site  in  our  National  Park 
System.  I  have  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation in   previous   Congresses,   in   the 
hope  that  the  350th  celebration  would 
be  held  in  a  national  park  which  belongs 
to  the  American  people  and  recognizes 
the  national  significance  of  Plymouth 
Rock   and   insures    that    this   national 
shrine  and  its  environs  is  forever  pre- 
served in  a  setting  of  dignity  and  grace. 
Although  other  measures  may  be  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  to  pltin  for  the 
appropriate  celebration  of  tills  most  im- 
portant anniversary,  none  would  be  more 
in  keeping  without  national  commitment 
to  preserve  the  landmarks  of  our  na- 
tional history  than  the  establishment  of 
Plymouth  Rock  as  a  national  memorial. 
The  Congress  has  acted  In  the  past  to 
designate    such    historic    sites    as    the 
Chamizal  National  Memorial,  the  site  of 
the  signing  of  the  Chamizal  Treaty  which 
ended  the  100  year  border  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico;  the 
Coronado    National    Memorial,    which 
commemorates  the  great  exploration  of 
the  Southwest  by  Coronado;  the  De  Soto 
National  Memorial  which  commemorates 
the  landing  of  De  Soto  in  Florida;  the 
Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  the  site 
of  the  original  Federal  Hall  where  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  met:  the 
Fort  Caroline  National  Memorial,  which 
overlooks  the  site  of  Laudonnier's  colony 
of  1664;  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Me- 
morial, the  site  of  the  winter  encamp- 
ment of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion; the  General  Grant  National  Me- 
morial, a  memorial  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant; 
the  Hamilton  Grange  National  Memorial, 
which  was  the  former  home  of  Alexander 
Hamilton;    the   Johnstown   Flood   Me- 
morial, which  memoralizes  the   tragic 
flood  of  1889;  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Na- 
tional Memorial,  the  southern  Indiana 
farm  on  which  Lincoln  grew  from  youth 
to  manhood;  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial;  the  Roger  Williams  Na- 
tional  Memorial,  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Rhode  Island  colony;   and  the 
Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial,  the 
site  of  the  first  sustained  flight  by  an 
airplane. 

It  would  seem  more  than  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  designate  the  site  of  the 
real  beginning  of  our  national  history  as 
such  a  memorial.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  on  this  measure  in  the  near  future  so 
that  all  the  necessary  work  at  the  site 


can  be  accomplished  before  our  celd>ra- 
tlon  begins  next  year. 

The  blU  (S.  2521)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
National  Memorial,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 


S.  2521 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  In  the  New  World  at 
Plymouth  Bay,  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by 
gift,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  acres  of  land  (together  with  any 
buildings  or  other  improvements  thereon), 
and  Interests  In  land  at  Plymouth  Harbor 
Ln  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon  a  na- 
tional memorial:  Provided.  That  property 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

Sec  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  flrfct  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  Plymouth  Rock  National  Me- 
morial, and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  national 
significance,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  21,  1936  (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  piirpoees  of  this  Act. 


S  2522— INTRODUCTION  OF  A 
BILL  AMENDING  THE  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  ACT— SUBMISSION  OP 
AMENDMENT  NO.  58 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  to 
enable  consumers  to  protect  themselves 
against  arbitrary,  erroneous,  and  mali- 
cious credit  information.  This  bill  is  in 
many  ways  similar  to  S.  823,  the  fair 
credit  reporting  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Proxmire  and  which 
was  cosponsored  by  me  and  others.  Also, 
I  submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  S.  823  which,  if 
adopted,  would  convert  that  bill  into  the 
one  I  introduce  here  today. 

As  Senator  Proxmire  so  aptly  noted  in 
his  introductory  remarks  for  S.  823,  de- 
spite recent  congressional  committee  in- 
vestigations on  the  activities  of  credit- 
reporting  agencies,  few  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  size  and  scope  of  this  in- 
dustry or  of  the  amount  of  information 
these  agencies  maintain  and  distribute. 

In  1967,  credit-reporting  agencies  car- 
ried credit  files  on  110  million  Americans. 
Prom  these  files,  which  may  contain  any 
information  from  an  individual's  finan- 
cial status  and  bill-paying  record  to  his 
general  reputation,  morals,  and  habits, 
over  97  million  credit  reports  were  issued. 
The  problems  raised  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Proxmire  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  January  31  of  this 
year  should  again  be  noted. 


Since  that  time,  many  of  my  constit- 
uents have  indicated  to  me  their  concern 
that  a  number  of  problems  would  be 
caused  by  S.  823.  I  am  particularly  in- 
debted to  Louis  A.  Craco,  Esq.,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  for  their  cogent 
analysis  of  the  existing  legislation  and 
statement  of  these  problems.  These  views 
deserve  consideration  and  definitely  rep- 
resent improvements  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  in  my  bill.  The  bill 
I  introduce  here  today  is  Intended  to  cor- 
rect these  problans. 

My  concern  that  S.  823  could  be  used 
to  restrict  the  use  of  information  which 
is   truthful   and   legally   obtained   and 
would  therefore  be  a  substantial  im- 
pingem^it  upon  constitutional  guaran- 
tees has  caused  me  to  make  the  following 
changes:  First,  no  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  the  type  of  information  which  may 
be  collected  and  retained  by  the  credit- 
reporting  agency:  second,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  individual  is  given  brood  rights  to 
have  access  to  the  information  in  his 
credit-report  file  together  with  the  right 
to  include  in  his  file  an  explanatory  state- 
ment which  would  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  file  for  so  long  as  information 
the  individual  considered  to  be  deroga- 
tory is  retained  therein;  and  third,  to 
provide  meaningful  enforcement,  the  at- 
torneys general  of  the  States  are  given 
the  ix>wer   to  seek   permanent  injunc- 
tions against  offending  credit  reporting 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  views  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks.  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  the 
amendment  be  likewise  printed  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  amendment  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  amendment,  and  mate- 
rial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2522)  to  enable  consumers 
to  protect  themselves  against  arbitrary, 
erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  infor- 
mation, introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2522 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  4— CREDIT  REPORTING 
AGENCIES 
"Sec. 

"161.  Short  title. 
"162.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"163.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction. 
"164.  Requirements  on  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies. 
"165.  Requirements   on   users   of  credit   re- 
ports. 
"166.  Civil  remedies. 
"§  161.  Short  title 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 
"§  162.  Findings  and  purpose 

"(a)  The   Congress   makes   the   following 
findings: 
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"(1)  An  elaborate  Interstate  mecdianlam 
hac  been  developed  for  Inveatlgatlng  and 
evaluating  the  credit  wortblneaB,  credit 
atandlng,  credit  capacity,  character  and  gen- 
eral reputation  of  Individuals. 

"(3)  In  an  economy  which  depends  In- 
creasingly upon  Information  on  individuals 
for  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  services  there  Is  a  need 
that  such  Infcvmatlon  be  accurate  and  read- 
ily ascertainable. 

"(3)  Credit  reporting  agencies  have  as- 
sumed a  vital  role  In  assembling  and  evalu- 
ating consumer  credit  and  other  information 
on  coofsumers  and  Individuals. 

"(4)  There  is  a  need  to  Insure  that  credit 
reporting  agencies  exercise  their  grave  re- 
sponslbUlUes  with  fairness,  ImpcutlaUty,  and 
a  re^>ect  for  the  Individual  right  to  privacy. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
require  that  all  credit  reporting  agencies, 
utilizing  the  faciUtles  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, adopt  reasonable  procedures.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  for  meeting  the  needs  of  oocnmerce 
for  credit  and  other  Information  In  a  man- 
ner which  U  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
individual. 

"!  163.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 
"  "(ay  Oeflnitlons  and  rules  of  construction 
At  forfitr  in  this  section  are  applicable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  term  'credit  rating'  means  any 
evaliiatlon  or  representation  as  to  the  credit 
worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit  capacity, 
character,  or  general  reputation  of  any  in- 
dividual. 

"(c)  The  term  'credit  report'  means  any 
written,  oral,  or  other  communication  of  any 
credit  rating,  or  of  any  information  which 
Is  sought  or  given  for  the  pxirpoee  of  serving 
as  a  basis  for  a  credit  rating. 

"(d)  The  term  credit  reporting  agency' 
means  any  person  who  regularly  engages  in 
whole  or  in  part  In  the  business  erf  furnish- 
ing credit  reports,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  or  furnishing  them  uses  any  means 
or  facility  of  interstate  cranmerce. 
"5  164.  Requirements  on  credit  reporting 
agencies 

"Every  credit  reporting  agency  shall  follow 
procedures,  in  conformity  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board : 

"(a)  To  notify  promptly  any  individual  as 
to  Information  obtained  prior  to  the  effective 
date  hereof  and  thereafter  whenever  informa- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  agency  which  is,  or 
Is  likely  to  be  Interpreted  by  the  agency  or 
Its  clients  as,  adverse  to  the  credit  rating  of 
the  individual,  and  to  provide  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  the  individual  to  submit  an 
explanatory  statement  with  respect  thereto. 
The  statement  so  submitted  shall  thereupon 
become  a  part  of  said  individual's  credit  re- 
port for  so  long  as  said  information  is  In- 
cluded therein.  In  maUng  any  credit  report 
In  which  reference  is  made  to  Information  In 
respect  to  which  a  statement  has  been  sub- 
mitted, the  existence  of  said  statement  shall 
be  Included  in  such  credit  report  together 
with  the  substance  thereof. 

"(b)  To  keep  aU  Information  bearing  on 
the  credit  rating  of  any  Individual  current. 
"(c)  To  provide  any  individual,  upon  re- 
quest, a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
Information  by  the  agency  which  may  bear 
adversely   upon  his  credit  rating. 

"5  166.  Requirements    on    users    of    credit 
reports 

"Whenever  a  prospective  transaction  with 
an  individual  la  canceled  wholly  or  partly 
because  of  a  report  from  a  credit  reporting 
agency,  the  person  Involved  shall  so  notify 
the  individual  with  whom  the  prospective 
transaction  Is  canceled  and  shall  supply  the 
name  and  address  of  the  credit  reporting 
agency  making  the  report. 
"S  166.  Civil  remedies 

"(a)  Any  credit  reporting  agency  or  user 
of  InformaUon  which  willfully  falls  to  com- 


ply with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  thla 
chapter  with  respect  to  any  indlTidual  Is 
liable  to  that  individual  In  an  amount  actual 
to  the  sum  of — 

"Whenever  a  prospective  transaction  with 
an  individual  is  canceled  wholly  or  partly 
because  of  a  report  from  a  credit  reporting 
agency,  the  person  involved  shall  so  noOtj 
the  indlvldtuJ  with  whom  the  prospective 
transaction  is  canceled  and  shall  supply  the 
name  and  address  of  the  credit  reporting 
agency  making  the  report. 

"{  166.  Civil  remedies 

"(a)  Any  credit  reporting  agency  or  user 
of  information  which  willfully  faita  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  Imposed  imder  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  any  individual  Is 
liable  to  that  individual  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  stun  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
individual  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(2)  such  amount  of  punitive  damages  as 
the  court  may  allow,  which  shall  be  not 
not  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than  $1,000; 
and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  retuonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(b)  In  each  State,  possession  or  territory 
wherein  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect,  the  at- 
torney general  thereof,  or  if  there  is  no 
attorney  general  an  officer  designated  by  the 
chief  executive  thereof,  is  empowered  to 
seek  a  permanent  injunction  against  any 
credit  reporting  agency  or  user  of  informa- 
tion which  willfully  falls  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  ooiut, 
or  in  any  other  coiut  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"4.  Credit  reporting  agencies 161" 

(c)  The  caption  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  I— TRUTH  TtJ  LENDING" 

The  amendment  (No.  58)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  follows: 

Amzmdmsnt  No.  58 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "166.  Civil  lU- 
blUty,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "166.  Civil 
Remedies." 

On  page  3,  line  21,  beginning  with  the  com- 
ma, strike  out  down  through  line  9  on  page 
5,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(a)  To  notify  promptly  any  individual  as 
to  information  obtained  prior  to  the  effective 
date  hereof  and  thereafter  whenever  Infor- 
mation is  obtained  by  the  agency  which  is, 
or  is  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  the  agency 
or  its  clients  as,  adverse  to  the  credit  rating 
of  the  individual,  and  to  provide  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  the  individual  to  submit  an 
explanatory  statement  with  respect  thereto. 
The  statement  so  submitted  shall  thereupon 
become  a  part  of  said  individual's  credit 
report  for  so  long  as  said  information  Is  in- 
cluded therein.  In  making  any  credit  report 
In  which  reference  Is  made  to  information 
in  respect  to  which  a  statement  has  been 
submitted,  the  existence  of  said  statement 
shall  be  included  in  such  credit  report  to- 
gether with  the  substance  thereof. 

"(b)  To  keep  all  information  bearing  on 
the  credit  rating  of  any  individual  current. 

"(c)  To  provide  any  individual,  upon  re- 
quest, a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
information  obtained  by  the  agency  which 
may  bear  adversely  upon  his  credit  rating." 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  11  and  12,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  'Whenever  a  prospec- 
tive transaction  with  an". 


On  page  6,  line  15,  strike  out  lla*  IS  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "notify  the  Individual 
with". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  strike  out  "i  106.  Civil 
liabUlty",  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "i  166 
Civil  Remedies". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(b)  In  each  State,  possession  or  territory 
wherein  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect,  the  attor- 
ney general  thereof,  or  if  there  Is  no  attorney 
general  an  officer  designated  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive thereof,  is  empowered  to  seek  a  perm- 
anent injunction  against  any  credit  reporting 
agency  or  user  of  Information  which  will- 
fully  falls  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  chapter.". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c) ". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr,  Javits 
Is  as  follows: 
Thx  Association  of  the  Bak  or  th«  Citt  or 

New  Yobk  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 

RKPOBT  ON  proposed  LEGISUITION  FOR  PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST  ERRONEOUS  CREDIT  INFOR- 
MATION 

S.  823,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  (1969)  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Proxmire  for  himself  and 
Senators  Javits,  McOee,  Magnuson,  Mondale. 
Moss,  Nelson,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yar- 
borough  and  Young  of  Ohio  would  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  impose  requirements 
on  credit  rating  agencies  "to  enable  con- 
simiers  to  protect  themselves  against  arbi- 
trary, erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  Infor- 
mation." 

We  believe  that  legislation  for  these  pur- 
poses is  Important  and  represents  a  civil 
rights  problem,  and  we  approve  S.  823  with 
the  changes  recommended  below. 

In  nimierouB  instances  called  to  our  atten- 
tion persons  have  been  threatened  with  ad- 
verse credit  reports  if  they  did  not  pay  claims, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  meritorious. 
The  victim  of  such  a  reptort  at  present  iisually 
has  no  way  to  correct  the  information  even 
if  it  is  totally  erroneous  and  even  if  he  vrlns 
vindication  In  court  on  the  merits  of  the 
dispute. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  credit 
rating  agencies  serve  an  Important  function 
In  expediting  transactions  and  preventing 
unwise  extensions  of  credit.  This  fimctlon 
should  not  be  disturbed  more  than  Is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  evils  which  exist.  Further, 
credit  agency  files  are  frequently  useful  to 
federal  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  trying  to  find  fxigltives  from  Justice  or 
locate  the  operators  of  fraudulent  or  other 
criminal  activities.  This  also  la  a  social  In- 
terest of  some  significance. 

S.  823  would  require  credit  rating  agen- 
cies under  Federal  Reserve  Board  regulations 
to  adopt  procedures  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives: 

"(a)  To  Insure  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
fmmation  obtained  by  the  agency  which 
bears  upon  the  credit  rating  of  any  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  To  provide  any  individual,  upon  re- 
quest, a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
Information  obtained  by  the  agency  which 
may  bear  adversely  upon  his  credit  rating 

"(c)  To  limit  the  collection,  retention,  or 
furnishing  of  information  to  those  Items 
essential  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  in- 
formation is  sought  and  to  preclude  the  col- 
lection, retention,  or  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion which  only  marginally  benefits  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  information  is  sought  or 
which  represents  an  undue  invasion  of  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy. 

"(d)  TO  keep  current  information  bearing 
on  the  credit  rating  of  any  individual  and 
to  destroy  such  information  after  it  has  be- 
come obsolete  or  after  the  expiration  of  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(e)    To  notify   promptly  any  individual 
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whenever  information  yrtMb  Is  a  matter  of 
public  record  is  obtained  by  the  agency  and 
which  Is,  or  Is  likely  to  be  Into^ireted  by  the 
agency  or  Ita  clients  as,  adverse  to  the  credit 
rating  of  the  Individual,  and  to  provide  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  the  individual  to 
submit  an  explanatory  statement  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

"(f)  To  insure  that,  luilees  the  individual 
on  whom  the  information  Is  being  furnished 
agrees  otherwise  in  writing,  the  Information 
obtained  by  the  agency  Is  furnished  only — 
"  ( 1 )  to  persons  with  a  legitimate  business 
need  for  the  Infonnation  and  who  intend  to 
viae  the  Information  in  connection  with  a 
prospective  consumer  credit  or  other  trans- 
action with  the  Individual  on  whom  the  in- 
formation is  furnished;  and 

"(2)  for  the  purposes  disclosed  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  Information." 
Under  another  provision,  users  of  credit  re- 
ports who  deny  credit  based  on  an  adverse 
report  wovild  have  to  notify  the  person  con- 
cerned. 

In  our  view  the  important  aspect  of  these 
requirements  Is  item  (b)  permitting  an  in- 
dividual to  correct  erroneous  credit  informa- 
tion against  him.  This  should  be  imple- 
mented by  a  clear  requlremant  that  per- 
sons be  permitted  to  see  credit  reports  relat- 
ing to  them  in  order  to  determine  whether 
corrections  are  neceasary. 

The  provisions  which  attempt  to  restrict 
the  use  of  information  even  If  It  Is  correct 
create  a  problwn  in  our  view.  We  would  prefer 
to  delete  these  and  enact  requirements  In- 
stead deelgned  to  insure  the  correctness  of 
the  Information  disseminated. 

There  may  be  constitutional  problems 
arising  under  the  First  Amendment  in  re- 
stricting persons  from  retaining  or  dissemi- 
nating entirely  truthfvQ  information  about 
others  which  was  not  iUegaUy  obtained.  Com- 
pare Time,  Inc.  v.  HiU,  386  UJ3.  374  (1967); 
and  authorities  cited. 

One  practical  problem  with  such  restric- 
tions is  the  fact  that  non-credit  rating  agen- 
cies such  as  trade  newspapers,  merchants 
themselves  exchanging  information,  private 
detective  agencies,  and  indeed  all  others 
would  not  be  under  similar  restrictions.  This 
would  create  inequities  and  also  tend  to  de- 
feat the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Likewise,  we  have  difficulty  Justifying  a 
rule  that  information  which  can  be  used  for 
deciding  on  extensions  of  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  law  enforcement  authorities.  This 
would  be  saying  in  effect  that  extension  of 
credit  is  a  social  Interest  of  greater  weight 
than  the  solution  of  crimes,  which  would 
hardly  be  a  defensible  position.  Credit  agen- 
cies, of  course,  are  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  others  as  to  obtaining  information 
by  Improper  means. 

Under  the  bill,  pvmltlve  as  weU  as  liqui- 
dated and  actual  damages  are  payable  for 
violations  of  its  terms.  The  situation  could 
thus  arise  where  a  person  has  committed 
antisocial  acts  relevant  to  his  credit  rating 
and  a  credit  rating  agency  would  have  to 
pay  him  because  they  honestly  disclosed  this 
truthful  fact.  This  in  our  view  would  pre- 
sent constitutional  problems  as  well  as  being 
highly  unpalatable  to  the  public. 

We  believe  that  the  remedies  contained 
in  the  bill  should  be  strengthened  by  per- 
mitting a  public  agency  to  obtain  injunc- 
tions against  violations.  Violations  would 
be  likely  to  occur  as  part  of  a  pattern,  and 
we  doubt  that  private  damage  actions  alone 
would  be  enough  to  secure  effective  enforce- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

We  approve  the  proYlsions  of  8.  823  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problem  of  "arbi- 
trary, erroneous  and  malicious  credit  Infor- 
mation." We  recommend  deletton  of  those 
provisions  of  fl.  828  which  go  beyond  this 
objective  and  attempt  to  restrict  the  dis- 


semination of  even  truthful,  legally  obtained 

information. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  Louis  A. 
Craoo,  Chairman,  Ann  T,  Andeiaon,  Ed- 
ward Brodsky.  Milton  M.  Carrow, 
James  F.  Downey  m,  Sheldon  H.  El- 
sen,  Michael  Beth  Fawer,  Richard  A. 
Olvens,  Prof.  R.  Kent  Oreenawalt, 
Arthur  M.  Handler,  Conrad  K.  Harper, 
Lewis  M.  Isaacs,  Jr.,  Arthur  H.  KroU, 
Steven  H.  UpsitE,  Donald  F.  Malin, 
Jr.,  Peter  H.  Morrison,  Leon  B.  Polsky, 
J.  Kenneth  Townsend,  Jr.,  WUllam 
J.  WiUlams,  Jr. 


S.  2523— INTRODUCTION  OP  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1969,  which  would  ex- 
tend, amend,  and  improve  legislation  un- 
der which  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
touched  by  the  tragedy  of  mental  and 
emotional  Illnesses  may  find  new  hope, 
and  through  which  this  country  may 
move  toward  preventing  mental  Illness. 


hesdth  movement  In  the  United  States. 
In  1965,  an  amendment  provided  staffing 
assistance  to  centers  in  recognition  of  a 
further  need  of  the  States  and  com- 
munities in  developing  their  new  mental 
health  services.  Under  this  authorization, 
$93  mUlion  for  the  iniUal  staffing  of 
centers  has  further  stimulated  the  move 
toward  community-based  mental  health 
care. 

The  statistics  are  impressive.  When 
the  currently  funded  centers  are  in  full 
operation,  they  will  serve  27  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  in  cities  and 
towns  of  all  sizes.  They  will  serve  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  over  20  million  people 
living  in  the  101  metropolitan  areas 
designated  as  poverty  target  areas.  They 
will  serve  122  of  the  486  poorest  rural 
counties,  as  well.  My  enthusiastic  support 
Is  based  upon  the  remarkable  progress 
reflected  In  these  and  other  figures  and 
in  the  certain  conviction  that  this  coun- 
try can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  the 
mental  health  of  its  citizens,  whether 
sickness  takes  the  form  of  a  major  afflic- 
tion, violence,  delinquency,  family  dis- 
ruption, or  drug  abuse. 

However,  we  still  have  great  needs. 


By  1969,  more  than  350  community    __        _ 

mental  health  centers  were  established    ^^^'  J  ^ni  proposing  substantiaUy  in 
in  60  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District     creased  authorizations  for  both  construc- 


of  Columbia.  These  centers  represent 
mental  health  service  coverage  for  more 
than  50  million  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  life.  But  they  are  only  a  start  toward 
the  goal  of  bringing  home-based  mental 
health  care  to  all  Americans.  It  is  found 
that  a  total  of  2,000  centers  are  needed 
throughout  the  country  if  we  are  really 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  significant 
improvements  in  public  health  in  this 
century. 

These  hundreds  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters did  not  spring  forth  suddenly  with 
the  provision  of  Federal  funds.  In  more 
than  one  sense  they  represent  people.  In 
these  centers,  we  see  the  participation 
of  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  worked 
to  bring  services  to  their  communities. 
In  them,  we  see  new  affiliations  among 
local  agencies  and  organizations.  Joining 
to  combine  their  facilities,  their  talents, 
and  their  resources.  We  see  newly  created 
mental  health  boards  of  citizens,  new 
legislation  at  State  and  local  levels,  new 
action  stimulated  by  the  national  com- 
munity mental  health  program. 

The  original  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  grew  from  an  urgent 
need  in  this  country  to  end  the  neglect 
of  the  mentally  ill,  to  start  toward  pre- 
vention of  mental  health  problems. 

That  act  first  provided  construction 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  an  en- 
tirely new  system  for  the  delivery  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  care  to  all 
Americans.  Construction  was  and  is 
needed  to  strengthen  the  capacities  of 
our  communities  to  take  care  of  and 
restore  the  mentally  ill — and  to  do  this 
near  their  homes  and  families,  their  jobs 
and  places  of  work.  Facilities  were  and 
are  needed  from  which  communities  may 
draw  preventive  services  for  their  schools, 
their  clergy,  their  physicians,  their  courts, 
and  other  agencies. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
$125  miUion  in  Federal  construction  aid 
has  stimulated  the  community  mental 


tion  and  staffing.  The  total  proposed  au- 
thorization over  5  years  is  $975  million. 
Because  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
have  been  found  to  need  a  larger  measure 
of  Federal  assistance  to  develop  and  op- 
erate their  mental  health  services,  I  have 
proposed  for  these  areas  a  higher  Fed- 
eral sharing  of  construction  costs  and  a 
higher  Federal  percentage  for  costs  of 
staffing  the  programs.  For  construction 
grants  in  disadvantaged  areas,  I  propose 
Federal  funding  of  up  to  90  percent  of 
total  costs.  The  present  limit  is  two- 
thirds.  For  staffing  grants  to  centers  in 
these  areas,  I  propose  the  same  Federal 
funding  of  up  to  90  percent.  The  present 
uw>er  limit  is  75  percent. 

Because  the  program  faces  serious 
hurdles  in  financing  the  operation  of  cen- 
ters locally,  I  have  also  proposed  that  the 
present  limit  of  51  months  for  staffing  aid 
to  all  centers  be  extended  to  10  years.  I 
have  been  informed  that  many  centers 
already  face  difficulties  in  arranging  to 
meet  operating  costs  when  the  present 
aid  expires.  A  pressing  need  is  for  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Federal  assistance, 
and  at  the  increased  percentages  pro- 
posed. 

Other  changes  included  are  also  based 
upon  experience  with  the  program.  The 
last  Congress  provided  that  2  percent  of 
the  State's  construction  allotment  could 
be  set  aside  for  administration  of  the 
State  construction  plan.  I  believe  we 
should  support  administration  of  the 
State's  entire  comprehensive  planning 
for  mental  health  services.  Accordingly, 
I  have  amended  this  section  and  also  in- 
creased the  available  percentage  to  5  per- 
cent. This  provides  a  more  realistic 
amount  for  this  essential  activity. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  many  pro- 
grams have  been  hobbled  by  the  need  for 
funds  with  which  to  acquire  land.  I  there- 
fore have  proposed  that  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing land,  not  now  eligible  for  con- 
struction costs,  be  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral authorization.  In  addition,  I  have 
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proposed  that  States  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  give  every  applicant  a  mini- 
mum of  one-third  Federal  share,  regard- 
less of  need.  This  change  is  designed  to 
permit  the  States  to  use  their  available 
allotments  in  a  manner  more  closely 
suited  to  their  communities'  needs. 

Reflected  also  in  my  proposal  is  the 
now  evident  requirement  for  specific  as- 
sistance for  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. As  I  have  indicated,  many  agen- 
cies and  organizations  are  combining 
their  resources  and  talents  to  make  tbia 
program  work.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing 
that  up  to  5  percent  of  the  aimual  appro- 
priation for  staffing  of  mental  health 
centers  be  set  aside  to  make  initiation, 
development,  and  stafOng  grants  availa- 
ble to  local,  public,  or  private  nonproflt 
agencies  in  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas. 
The  task  of  assessing  local  mental  health 
needs  and  developing  the  necessary  re- 
sources at  the  local  level  is  crucial  to 
the  program. 

*  Flitany,  my  proposal  reflects  a  most 
^eartbrOcLg  development  in  the  progress 
of  our  national  community  mental  health 
program.  I  am  advised  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  new  mental  health  centers 
are  those  with  broad  and  active  commu- 
nity participation.  This  has  proven  essen- 
tial not  only  for  targeting  services  direct- 
ly at  the  community's  specific  needs,  but 
to  obtain  the  wide  commimity  support 
eventually  needed  to  fund  and  support 
the  services. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  each  ap- 
plication for  Federal  staffing  aid  give  as- 
surance that  persons  already  representa- 
tive of  all  elements  of  that  area's  popu- 
lation be  given  opportunity  to  participate 
In  developing  programs  for  the  delivery 
of  mental  health  services. 

Few  measures  can  be  of  higher  priority 
than  that  which  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
mental  health  of  all  our  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  deserves  enactment  by  the 
Congress  because  it  is  directed  to  this 
need. 

I  would  like  also  to  announce  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KSNNBDY)  and  I  are  working  on  a  pro- 
posal to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  We  expect  to  introduce  such 
legislation  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Senator 
from  California,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair)  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure.  I  introduce 
this  bill  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missoiiri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mon- 
DALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senators  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  and  Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
feored:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  (S.  2523)  to  amend,  extend, 
and  improve  certain  public  health  laws 
relating  to  mental  health,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2523 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Sectiok  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"CSommunity  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
ments of  1969". 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
OOMMtJNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

EXTENSION   OP  DtJRATlON 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681) 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  the  word  "and" 
which  appears  immediately  before  "$70,000,- 
000,"  and  (3)  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  $95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  $115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  $115,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $135,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $136,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2687) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

PERCENTAGE  OF  AIXOTMENTS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
STATE    PLAN   ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  403(c)(1)  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Padllties  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2693)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act"; 
section  403(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2693)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  part 
A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act", 
(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  expenditures 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  403  at  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Faculties  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  made  after 
June  30,  1970.  such  paragraph  (42  U.S.C. 
2693)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "5  per 
centum." 

TITLE  n— GRANTS  FOR  STAFFING  OP 
COMMUNmr  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS 

FEDERAL  ffWAI^g 

Sec.  201.  Effective  with  respect  to  costs  of 
development  tind  operation  of  any  center  for 
any  period  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which 
a  grant  has  been  or  Is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  220  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688), 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  center 
under  this  part  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3) ,  76  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made 
with  respect  to  such  center,  60  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  third  year  after  such 
first  day,  46  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth  year  after  such  first  day,  and  30  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
six  years  after  such  first  day; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  grants  to  any  center 
which  provides  services  for  persons  in  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban 
or  riural  poverty  area,  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 


such  grant  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
center,  and  76  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
each  of  the  next  8  years  after  such  first  day; 
and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  which  under- 
takes to  initiate  and  develop  a  program  for 
delivery  of  community  mental  health  center 
services  for  persons  In  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  pov- 
erty area,  100  per  centiim  of  the  costs  (or 
$60,000.  whichever  Is  less)  attributable  to 
the  Initiation  and  development  of  such  pro- 
gram for  the  one-year  period  beginning  with 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 
such  grant  is  made  for  such  purpose. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section, 
in  the  case  of  any  center  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  for  any  period  of  time  which  is 
later  than  the  last  year  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  or.  In  the  case  of  any  center  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2),  for  any  period 
of  time  which  is  later  than  the  last  year 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) ." 

APPLICATIONS  AND  COKDITIONS  FOB  APPROVAL 

Sec.  202.  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688a)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  (as  referred 
to  in  section  220(b)  (3) )  for  costs  attrib- 
utable to  initiation  and  development  and 
staffing  of  a  program  for  delivery  of  com- 
munity mental  health  services  to  persons 
In  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence 
supplied  by  the  applicant,  that  persons 
broadly  representative  of  all  elements  of  the 
population  of  such  area  vrill  be  given  an  op- 
portimity  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  such  program." 

■rrsNsioN  OP  dttbation 
Sec.  203.  Section  221(b)   of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688a)    is   amended   by  striking  out 
"1970"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

AOTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
224  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688d)  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  which 
appears  immediately  after  "1969",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "1970,"  the 
following:  "$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1976". 

(b)  Section  224  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688d)  is  further  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  assessing 
local  mental  health  needs,  developing  neces- 
sary resources,  and  involving  local  citizens  in 
the  development  of  mental  health  programs, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  6  per  centum  of  the 
appropriation  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  224  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688d)  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
grants  to  local  public  or  private  nonproflt 
agencies  or  organlaztions  to  cover  up  to  100 
per  centtim  of  the  costs,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  $60,000,  for  Initiation  and  development 
of  a  program  for  delivery  of  community  men- 
tal health  center  services,  for  one  year  only 
rxinning  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  a  grant  Is  made  with  respect 
to  such  a  local  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization.  In  no  event  may  such 
grants  \mder  clause  (3)  with  respect  to  any 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  or- 
ganization be  made  for  any  period  after  such 
one  year." 

(c)  llie  second  sentence  of  section  224  of 
such  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  26a8d)   Is  amended  by 

striking  out  "seven"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "17". 
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Coj  OF   COMPENSATION    OF^A^  ^^^'^--^^r^^-^^.^ri^Z:       ToO^'^S^r^T^ZT^T^Z^r^X- 

SBC.  205.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs  ^^^^  „J^fla  health  veloplng  a  program  for  the  delivery  of  com- 
of  operation  of  any  ceniter  for  any  period  ments  or  i»o»  munlty  mental  health  services  for  persons 
aftter  June  30,  1970,  for  which  a  grant  has  tttle  i— grants  fob  constructionop  com-  ^^  ^^^  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  ur- 
been  or  U  made  under  subeeotlon  (a)  of  isunnr  mental  hmlth  centers  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  poverty  areas.  The  grants  would 
seotioo  220  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688),  such  Section  101— Extension  of  duration  ^^  j^^,  ^.^^^  purpose  of  assessing  local  mental 
subsection  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "oom-  ,^.  ^^  ^^^  ^2) .  Construction  grant  author-  health  needs,  developing  necessary  resources, 
peoflatUm  of  profeeBlonal  and  technical  per-  j^  provided  under  SecUon  201  of  the  Com-  involving  local  citizens  In  the  development 
soonel  for  the  Initial  operation"  and  insert-  ^^^^ty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  which  of  mental  health  programs  to  serve  the  com- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "compensation  of  persoo-  ^^^^^  have  expired  in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  Is  ex-  munlties  in  which  they  reside.  The  grants 
n«l  for  the  initial  operation".  tended  for  five  years,  1971-1975  Inclusive.  Ap-  would  be  for  a  one  year  period  only,  not  to 
(b)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  such  Act  (42  ppoprlation  ceilings  are  specified  as  follows:  exceed  $50,000  per  grant.  (See  discussion  of 
U.S.C.  2688  et  seq.)    Is  amended  tx>  read  as  ^^^  nmUons  of  doUars]  Section  204.  ante.) 

to^O^-                                             „^„^    „,  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971-     96  Section  202-AppUcations  and  Conditions  for 

"GRANTS  fob  mrriAL  coot  of  personnel  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  gg  ^g^j..  115                                     Approval 

centers  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973- -  115         ^  new  clause  would  be  added  to  Section 
TTTLE   in— AMENDMENTS   RELATINGTO  por  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.-  136  221(a)  of  the  Centers  Act  to  require  that  be- 
OOMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  p^^  ^^^  ^gg^j  yg^p  ending  June  30,  1975.-  136  fore  a  staffing  or  an  initiation  and  develop- 
AND  FACILITIES  FOR  THE   MENTALLY  ^,jj    rj^^  provision  of  Section  207  of  the  tnei\.t  grant  for  a  program  for  the  delivery 
RETARDED  present  Act,  concerning  non-dupUoatlon  of  of  community  mental  health  services  to  per- 
coOT  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  COOT  OP  construction  grants,  was  also  extended  five  sons  in  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area  may  be 
coNOTRUcnoN  years  to  June  30, 1975.  approved,  the  applicant  must  give  the  Sec- 
SEC.  301.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects  section  102-Percentage  of  Allotments  Avail-  retary    ^^^^^f^^^^^.  ^''f  °f^,'^f_  J**""^ 
approved  after  June  30,  1970,  under  part  C  obZe  for  State  Plan  Administration  ^^^^^^  "P'^^,^"*^     ,  °  J     ^Tiv^n  an  on! 
Ttitle  I  or  part  A  of  title  n  of  the  Mental  ^,,^^  ^(.^  (,,  ^^  (2)  of  the  Cen-  P^P,"„^^  °/^^^"^felpa^  m  t^  leveVpmen 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men-  J.  '               amended  by  deleting  references  portunlty  ^o  P««i"P"«  ^^  ^«  aeveiow"'""'' 
tal  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  ^^.^Vo?  t^  Act  which  refers  to  the  con-  of  the  programs  authorized, 
section  401(e)   of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  -t-uction  plan  only    and   substituting   the  Section  203— Extension  of  duration  and  sec- 
strtklng  out  "architect's  fees,  but  exluding  ^^^^  -this  Act."  This  would  make  It  possible        tion  204— Authorization  of  appropriations 
the  cost  of  offslte  Improvements  and  the  cost  ^^^  ^^^  funds  to  be  used  for  administration          (a)  Authorization  for  staffing  support  ap- 
of  the  acquisition  of  land"  and  InserUng  In  ^^  ^^^  entire  State  Comprehensive  Mental  proprtatlons  is  extended  under  Section  224 
lieu  thereof  "architect's  fees  and  the  «»t  of  ^^g^^  pi^n  by  the  State  Mental  Health  Au-  of  the  Centers  Act  for  an   additional   five 
the  acquisition  of  land,  but  excluding  the  ^^orittes,   rather  than  llmlUng  the   use  of  years,   1971-1976  inclusive.  It  would  other- 
cost  of  offslte  Improvements".  ^^^^  funds  to  the  administration  of  the  con-  ^ise  expire  on  June  30,  1970.  Appropriation 
FEDERAL  SHARK  TO  BE  MAXIMUM;  HIGHER  SHARE  struction  plan  under  part  A  of  the  Act  only,  ceilings  are  specified  as  follows: 

FOR  DiSADVANTAOH)  ABEAS  (b).  The   percentage   of   construction   al-                         jj^j  millions  of  dollars] 

Sec.  302.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects     lot^^^^*"  *'*"*''j Vm?  nf**th™te  of  S          Fo'    the    fiscal    year    ending    June   30, 
aooroved  after  June  30,  1970,  under  part  C     paying  up  to  one-half  of  the  CMte  of  a^n-  ^ 

ibi)2-orrucJ?ctT«^i.?C^^^n  i^"?r'i^cLTor^S^^=3  Fthr-fi-sc-al-  year  ending  June  3. 
Sre^rouSSi^^"^""'""  r^rjrl^r^^i^ceTpToTirfol  P  r  th^-fisJal-year-endlng  June  30, 
^".^a)^^^;r^-al   Share'    With     administration  c^ts  was  added  U>t^^^^  p^?''th;--£s<il--y;ar-en-<il-ng"  June" Vo^ 

kn'll^f^L^JSSLT^ch^^P^TS^^     i-TlT^l^^^^^  Prthe-fi-s^--year-endln-g-yun-e-3^    '' 

iz  t7tifi%?s^A^f'trr  ^'"  '^  fTfr?s  ScTvrg  r sr^^  c^.   1975 100 

"[2V  T^e  ^d^l  share  with  respect  to  any  struction  aUocation.  For  example,  approxl-  ^j,).  Section  224  of  the  Act  Is  further 
n«,^^tl?th^StSesh^lVx^pt  provided  mately  16  States  generally  receive  construe-  amended  by  adding  a  new  clause  making 
fnl^aphtS^  an  SnT  equal  to  tion  allotments  of  $200,000  or  le^  which  available  to  the  Secretary  a  maximum  of  five 
^vf^centum  of  the  Federal  percentage  means  that  under  the  present  prov^lon  their  ,5,  ^^^^^  of  the  staffing  appropriation 
?^rth^Stlt^OT  If  lower,  the  amount  de^-  allocation  for  administration  costs  would  not  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  to  make  the 
mfn^bvtl^  State  M«u^ydLl«iate^  exceed  $4,000.  Under  the  amendment  this  initiation  and  development  grants  to  local 
^tSfnUn^rlor^^ppr^vnrthe  first  group  of  States  would  be  eUglble  to  allocate  ,^^  „,  p^vate  non-profit  agencies  au- 
such  project  in  the  State  during  any  fiscal  up  to  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  thorized  by  Section  201  .supra. 
vear  such  State  agency  shall  give  the  Sec-  tttle  11— grants  for  staffing  of  coMMUNrrT  (c).  The  provision  In  Section  224  of  the 
retary  written  notification  of  the  maximum  mental  health  centers  Act  which  presently  authorizes  staffing  con- 
Federal  share  established  pursuant  to  this                     Section  201— Federal  Share  tinuatton  grante  for  Fiscal  Year   1967  and 

nscal  year  and  the  method  of  determining  ^^^^/^^  follows-  y**"' 

the  actual   Federal  share  to  be  paid  with  ,^^^   present   Act    (Section    220(h))  Section  205— Cost  of  compensation  of  staff 

respect  to  such  projects;  and  such  maximuxn  jg^g  ^^^  ^^^^^^y  staffing  grant  period  of  16  (a) .   The    quaUfylng    words    'professional 

Federal  share  and  such  method  of  deter^n-  Months  at  a  maximum  Federal  share  of  76  and    technical"    under    Section    220(a)     in 

ing  the  actual  Federal  share  for  such  projects  ^^^^    .j^^  ^111   would  extend   the  dura-  describing  the  personnel  whose  salaries  may 

in  such  State  approved  during  8ucnnsj»i  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  p^j^,^  ^^  75  percent  ^e  covered  under  the  staffing  portion  of  the 

year  shall  not  be  changed  after  such  written  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  decUnlng  Federal  share  of  60  ^^t  would  be  eliminated.  The  new  authori- 

approval  hflfl  been  given.  percent  and  45  percent,  for  each  of  the  next  nation  would  be  for  a  portion  of  the  costs 

•(3)  In  the  case  of  any  faculty  or  center  ^^^        ^^  respectively  is  provided  exacUy  as  ..Qf  compensation  of  personnel  for  the  inl- 

which  provides  or  wUl,  upon  completionoi  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  present  Act.  Thirty  percent  is  ti^i  operation."  This  would  make  It  possible 

the  project  for  which  application  has  neen  jjjgjj  for  the  next  six  years  instead  of  ^   offer  Federal   staffing   assistance   for   all 

made  under  part  C  of  title  I  or  part  A  01  nue  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^  present  Act.  The  over-  center  employees.  Including  those  vrtth  ad- 

n,  provide  services  for  persons  in  an  area  ^^^   period   of  support   would   be  ten   years  mmistrative  or  housekeeping  responsibilities 

designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  jj^^^^  of  four  years  and  three  months.  primarily  and  might  lend  impetus  to  a  grow- 

rural   poverty   area,  the   maximum  *«aerai  (2).  a  new  clause  would  be  added  to  au-  mg  trend  to  employ  sub-prof essionaU  In  a 

share  shall  be  equal  to  such  per  cmtum  of  ^^J^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  p^^od  and  a  higher  variety  of  useful  ways. 

the  costs  of  the  construction  of  the  project  ^^^^^  gjj„g  ^^  ^  paid  to  centers  serving  (b) .   m   conformance   to   the   above,   the 

as  may  be  determined  by  the  State.  «cept  ,.gons  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  heading  of  Part  B  of  the  Act  covering  staffing 

that  such  per  centum  shall  not  exceed  90  per  ^  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas.  For  the  first  ^s  amended  to  read:  "Grants  for  Initial  Cost 

centum."  two  years  the  Federal  maximum  would  be  90  of  Personnel  of  Centers." 

PERIOD  roB  pROBnTLOATiNO  FEDmAL  percent  of  staffing  costs,  and  payment  of  75  ^^^^    m— amendments    relating    to    com- 
PHiCTNTAG«B  peroent  of  such  costs  U  authorized  for  the  MUNrrr  mental  health  centers  and  fa- 
Sec.  303.  Section  401  (J)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  next  eight  years.  The  amendment  Is  intend«l  ^iLrriES  for  the  mentally  retarded 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31"  and  to  ^""^ ^'"^l^^^^^  '^J^^°^  °^,^}^  section  301-Cost  of  land  included  in  cost 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30".  -^.^  VlTf^t  S^'a'Te^^i^^^st  n^.  of  coLtruction 

The  section-by-section  analysis,  pre-  (3).  a  third  new  clause  would  authorize  The  term  "construction."  as  defined  in  Sec- 

sented  by  Mr.  Yarborough.  is  as  foUows:  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  local  public  tion  401(e)    of  tne  Centers  Act  would  be 
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•mendfld  to  Include  the  coat  of  the  aoqulsi- 
tlon  at  Und  m  a  relmbunable  oonstmetlon 
ooet.  This  coet  Is  spedflcftUy  ezduded  In  the 
^»y<«ting  deflnlUon.  At  present,  ft  number  of 
oommunlUee  h*ve  found  It  Impossible  to 
develop  s  center  t>ecauae  of  Uck  of  flnancUl 
resources  to  purchase  a  building  site  or  to 
acquire  land  on  which  a  suitable  building  Is 
already  located.  This  amendment  should 
prove  particularly  useful  in  urban  disad- 
vantaged areas. 
SectUrn   302—rederal   Share   to   Maximum; 

Higher  Share  for  Diaadwmtaged  Areas 

SecUon  40a  of  the  Act.  which  permits 
State  plans  to  include  standards  for  deter- 
mining a  variable  Federal  share  of  construc- 
tion costs  based  on  a  State's  own  assessment 
of  its  priority  needs,  woxild  be  repealed. 

The  existing  lower  limit  (38 ^  percent)  on 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  construction 
wo\Ud  be  eliminated.  It  would  then  be  possi- 
ble for  the  Federal  contrlbutl<m  to  be  any 
amount  up  to  a  maTlmiim  ot  96%  percent. 
A  State  would  be  required  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary written  notUlcatlon  of  the  maxlmtmi 
Federal  share  established,  the  variable  share 
established  for  each  project,  aiul  the  method 
-  for  cto«ermlnlng  such  shares.  Once  the  maxl- 
-muiB-ehare  and  the  method  of  determina- 
tion have  been  approved,  a  State  may  not 
change  either  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
established. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  a  higher 
Inderal  share  of  the  costs  of  construction 
for  projects  which  will  provide  services  for 
persons  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas.  The  new 
nuudmum  would  be  90  percent,  Instead  of 
66%  peroent  for  non-poverty  areas. 

Section  303 — Period  for  Promulgation  of 
Federal  Percentages 

The  deadline  for  promulgating  Federal 
percentage  of  construction  costs  will  be  ex- 
tended from  August  31  to  September,  for 
reasons  of  administrative  convenience. 


S.  2527— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  THE  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trswle  Act  of  1965,  the 
legislation  which  implemented  the  un- 
wise and  hurtful  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  governing  automotive  products. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  this  matter  many 
times,  and  find  it  continuingly  distressing 
that  few  of  my  colleagues  have  seen  fit 
to  Interest  themselves  in  this  agreement. 
I  again  call  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  psui;icularly  since  a 
Cabinet-level  meeting  to  discuss  trade 
and  related  matters  was  held  last  week 
here  in  Washington  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  officials. 

According  to  press  reports,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  trade  agreement  has  so 
obviously  and  demonstrably  worked  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States,  our 
representatives  at  the  meeting  last  week 
had  no  plans  to  press  for  liberalization 
of  the  sigreement.  I  suppose  it  should  be 
considered  a  victory  for  our  side  if  we 
Mnerge  no  worse  off  than  before,  given 
the  p€ist  history  of  this  sorry  charade. 

The  Congress  is  supposed  to  receive  an 
"annual"  report  on  the  working  of  this 
agreenent.  Thus  far,  the  agreement  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  for  some  4  Vz  years, 
we  have  reorived  two  reports,  the  most 
recent  having  awne  to  Congress  well  over 
a  year  ago.  On  inquiring  last  week,  I  was 
advlaed  that  another  report  is  now  at  the 


printer,  but  cannot  be  expected  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  another  2  weeks  or  so. 

This  new  report  will  probably  show 
that  our  balance  of  payments  has  been 
worsened  by  about  a  billion  dollars  per 
year  as  a  result  of  this  agreement.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  having  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  in  automotive  prod- 
ucts of  about  one-half  billion  dollars,  as 
was  the  case  Immediately  prior  to  the 
entering  Into  effect  of  this  agreement, 
we  will  now  show  about  a  half  billion 
dollar  deficit  In  this  commodity. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  the 
Nixon  administration  does  about  this, 
whenever  it  can  get  around  to  giving  it 
any  thought.  And  do  not  misimderstand. 
I  am  not  blaming  this  fiasco  on  the  Re- 
publicans. This  agreement  was  a  truly 
bipartisan  effort  at  economic  suicide, 
having  been  worked  out  by  a  Democratic 
administration  and  supported  in  the 
Senate  by  a  solid  95  percent  Republican 
vote. 

I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration and  my  colleagues,  and  look 
forward,  though  not  with  happy  antici- 
pation, to  reviewing  the  third  annual 
report  when  It  shall  have  been  received. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  colleagues 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Joum«d  of  Com- 
merce for  June  24,  which  is  somewhat 
In  the  nature  of  a  brief  report  on  the 
recent  workings  of  this  agreement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  24, 

1969] 
Unitkd  States-Canada  Tradb  To  Bb  Aired 


(By  Richard  Lawrence) 

Washington,  June  23. — U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian cabinet  officers  meet  here  this  week 
against  the  background  of  a  sharply  nega- 
tive swing  In  the  American  trade  balance 
with  Canada. 

XT.  S.  inflation  Is  partly  the  culprit  but  the 
single  biggest  factor  In  the  current  deficit 
Is  a  unique  bilateral  pact  called  the  tJ.  S.- 
Canadian Automotive  Products  Agreement. 

In  1964-86,  Just  before  the  i>act  took 
full  effect,  tJ.  S.  automotivo  trade  s\UT)luses 
with  Canada  averaged  $660  million  a  year. 
Last  year,  the  United  States  came  off  with  a 
$240  million  deficit,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  and  through  April  this  year,  the 
deficit  was  up  to  $126  million — ^five  times 
that  of  12  months  earlier. 

NOT   TO    ASK   LIBERAmZATION 

Despite  this,  the  U.  S.  cabinet  team,  led 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  i^- 
parently  will  not  press  the  Canadians  for 
any  liberalization  of  the  Imperfectly  bal- 
anced agreement. 

Though  Canada  has  reversed  the  auto 
trade  fiow  to  her  advantage  by  nearly  $1 
billion,  she  declines  to  relax  her  special  Im- 
port controls  applied  against  U.  S.  vehicles 
and  parts. 

While  the  United  States  lets  in  duty-free 
all  new  Canadian  vehicles  and  parte — no 
strings  atttached — Canada  limits  its  duty- 
free entry  to  purchases  made  by  lloeDsed 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

Manufactiirers  get  a  license  If  they  main- 
tain a  prescribed  percentage  of  Canadian 
content  In  their  proiductlon  and  adhere  to  a 
Canadian    production-sales    ratio    fixed    by 


Ottawa.  Both  measures  are  designed  to  limn 
importe. 

KEMNB>T    BOUND 

Any  Canadian  other  than  thoee  manufac- 
turers must  pay  a  16  per  cent  duty  on  U.  S. 
car  purohasee  and  duties  ranging  from  15 
to  17  per  cent  on  parts.  Theee  rates  reflect 
Canada's  recent  move  completely  Implement- 
ing the  1967  Kennedy  Round  concessions. 

U.  S.  officials—outside  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Ccwnmeroe  Department's  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Service  Administration. 
where  the  p€kct  Is  still  defended — contend  the 
special  agreement  with  Canada  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  crumbling  U.S.  trade 
balance. 

The  agreement  was  deliberately  designed 
to  favor  Canada,  which  had  been  threatening 
economic  curbs  against  the  United  States 
if  ito  auto  Industry  was  not  helped.  State 
and  Commerce  officials  led  in  the  negotia- 
tion. 

Reporte  persist  that  the  pact  was  actually 
bom  out  of  President  Johnson's  desire  to  re- 
pay Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson  for  a 
1964  troop  commitment  during  the  Cyprus 
crisis. 

REPUBLICAN    VOTES 

The  agreement  passed  the  Senate  on  a 
solid  bloc  of  Republican  votee,  apparently 
delivered  by  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  (111.),  who, 
some  said,  persuaded  Mr.  Johnson  to  relax 
his  push  for  repeal  of  the  "right  to  work" 
law. 

A  year  ago,  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.). 
spotting  the  steady  deterioration  In  the  U.S  - 
Canadian  trade  balance,  called  a  Finance 
Committee  hearing  to  probe  the  pact's  effects. 
But  administration  officials,  juggling  figures, 
insisted  the  agreement  was  still  to  this  coun- 
try's awlvantage. 

Spokesmen  for  the  major  auto  companies, 
whose  subsidiaries  produce  the  great  bulk  of 
Canada's  motor  vehicles,  were  for  the  bi- 
lateral pact  as  strongly  as  ever. 

With  Ford  producing  the  "Maverick"  in 
Ontario,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  can  be  ex- 
pected to  worsen  further.  Detroit's  Canadian 
subsidiaries  are  using  the  agreement  to  "in- 
tegrate"  or  boost  Canadian  car  output,  much 
of  It  for  the  U.S.  market. 

ntFOBTS  mCXXASE 

Last  year,  more  than  a  half-million  Ca- 
nadian cars,  valued  at  nearly  $1.4  billion, 
entered  the  U.S.  three  years  earlier,  only 
$36,000  cars  had  been  shipped  across  the 
border. 

The  administration,  despite  its  concern 
over  the  country's  general  trade  balance, 
may  not  be  pressing  Canada  to  liberalize  the 
auto  pact  out  of  fear.  The  Canadians  would 
"retaUate"  in  other  areas,  such  as  by  raising 
lumber  prices. 

Those  earlier  than  scheduled  Kennedy 
Round  concessions  are  another  talking  point 
Ottawa  might  use  to  argue  against  easing  the 
Canadian  controls.  But  it  Is  doubtful  that 
slightly  lower  Canadian  tariffs  will  exercise 
much,  if  any,  effect  on  auto  trade. 

The  two  cabinet  teams — Foreign  Minister 
Mitchell  Sharp  will  head  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation— are  also  due  to  talk  on  such  other 
matters  as  wheat  and  oil  policy.  It  Is  not 
expected  that  any  substantive  decisions  will 
emerge  from  the  two  days  of  discussions. 

The  PRESIDma  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  n- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2527)  to  repeal  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  proclaim  modifica- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  and  to  termi- 
nate modifications  of  such  schedules 
heretofore  proclaimed  imder  authority  of 
such  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gorz,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 


B.    8«S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  849)  to 
strengthen  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

s.    23Se 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  2259)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  savings  and  credit 
needs  of  low-income  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

a.    3S18 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  through 
an  imfortunate  inadvertence,  the  name 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2518)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize 
the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of 
blind  persons  to  receive  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  thereunder.  This  omission 
was  especially  disappointing  since  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  of 
those  who  so  graciously  offered  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  permanent  Record  be  cor- 
rected to  include  Senator  Burdick's  name 
among  those  listed  as  cosponsors.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Ribi- 
coFF)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  and  amendment  of  Mr. 
Javits  appear  earlier  In  the  Rkcord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


COLLECTION  OP  FEDERAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX  IN  QUARTERLY 
INSTALLMENTS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    59 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  an  sunend- 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9951)  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  in  quarterly  installments  during  the 
taxable  year,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     57 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  11612)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


PROTECTION  OP  CONSUMERS 
AGAINST  ARBITRARY,  ERRONE- 
OUS, AND  MALICIOUS  CREDIT  IN- 
FORMATION—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    SS 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  823)  to  enable  consumers  to  pro- 
tect themselves  agsdnst  arbitrary,  erro- 
neous, and  malicious  credit  information, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.    60 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11612) 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  23.  line  14,  after  the  colon. 
Insert  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That: 
"(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
thU  Act  or  any  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
make  price  support  payments  or  acreage 
diversion  payments  which  wiU  result  in  a 
total  of  such  payments  to  any  prodTicer  In 
excess  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1970  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

■•(2)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payments  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains  (which 
for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  commodity)  and  wheat  on  any 
farm,  the  minimum  acreage  diversion  re- 
quirements for  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
or  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  payment  to  the  producer  of 
such  commodity  on  the  farm  are  reduced 
by  the  limitation.  The  term  "payment"  In- 
cludes payments-ln-kind,  wheat  marketing 
certificates  and  export  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  Include  loans  or  purchases. 

"(3)  If  the  foregoing  payment  llmltaUon 
reduces  by  20  percent  or  more  the  payments 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without 
affecting  his  status  as  a  cooperator  and 
without  being  subject  to  marketing  quota 
penalties,  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire  to  exceed  the  applicable  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  by  not 
more  than  30  percent. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  permit  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  for  which 
the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payment  that  otherwise  would 
be  made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of 
the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment, 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm,  un- 
less he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  Is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing  payment 
limitation. 

"(6)  Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of 
cotton  In  excess  of  the  acreage  aUotment 
for  the  farm  established  \mder  section  344 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 


as  amended.  shaU  not  be  taken  Into  account 
In  esUbllshlng  future  State,  county  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

■'(6)8ectlon  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  Umi- 
tatlons  contained  In  this  section." 

Mr.  GOODELL  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  11612,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  pmposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice  J 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  818  and  S.  2507,  bills  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  on  July  9  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  155,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  on  July  10  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information, 
please  contact  the  subcommittee  office. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Oeorge  E.  Tobln,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Louis  H. 
Martin. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Tuesday,  July  8,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, July  10,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Oaell  M.  Trask,  of  Arizona,  to  be  UjS.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  a  new  positloo 
created  under  Public  Law  90-347,  spproved 
June  18,  1968 

ETugene  A.  Wright,  of  Waahln^ton.  to  be 
U.S  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  a  new 
position  created  under  Public  Law  90-347, 
approved  June  18,  1968 

Gerald  S.  Levin,  of  OallfomU,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  foe  the  northern  district  of 
Calif omla,  vice  a  new  posltton  created  under 
Public  Law  80-372.  effective  September  18, 
1966 
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H.  Emory  Wldener,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  weetem  district 
of  Vlrglola,  vice  an  additional  position  es- 
tablished by  Utle  28.  U.S.C.,  section  372(b), 
November  6,  1967 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  and  myself. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  S«i- 
ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESroiNG  OPPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 296— ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2,  1969,  TO 
M6"NdAY,  JULY  7.  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resoluticoi 
296. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  296)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday.  July  2,  1969, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Monday,  July  7. 1969. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  tiie  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  July  2,  until 
noon  on  Monday,  July  7,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  messages  may 
be  appropriately  referred. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  same  period  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports,  including 
any  minority.  Individual,  or  supplemen- 
tary views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETTNOS  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet  div- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMORIAM  FOR  HARRISON  TWEED 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr..  President,  it  has  al- 
ways been  true  of  the  legal  profession 
that  lawyers  do  not  confine  their  services 
to  the  wealthy  and  to  courtrooms.  Com- 
munity service  smd  help  for  the  poor  are 
considered  part  of  a  lawyer's  sworn  duty. 
I  know  of  no  other  lawyer  who  has  ex- 
emplified this  ideal  more  than  Harrison 
Tweed,  of  whose  recent  loss  we  speak  in 
memoriam  today. 

A  founder  of  the  distinguished  law  firm 
of  Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley,  &  McCloy, 
Harrison  Tweed  devoted  a  major  part  of 
his  life  to  education  in  and  out  of  law, 
and  above  all  he  was  the  apostle  of  legal 
aid  for  the  poor.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  from  1959 
through  1960.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  his  college  and 
law  degrees,  from  1950  to  1956.  Always 
Interested  in  legal  education,  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
from  1947  to  1961,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  and  American 
Bar  Association's  program  on  continuing 
legal  education. 

One  of  the  great  revelations  of  the 
Federal  Government's  war  on  poverty, 
instituted  in  the  1960's  was  the  need  of 
the  poor  for  legal  services  and  the  poor's 
appreciation  of  such  aid  in  terms  of  dig- 
nity and  satisfaction.  Since  I  have  al- 
ways believed  most  strongly  in  providing 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor  on  a  regular 
basis,  Mr.  Tweed's  contribution  to  this 
most  vital  need  commanded  my  great 
respect.  He  was  director  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  Association  and  author  of  "Le- 
gal Aid  Society— New  York  1876-1951." 
He  was  a  leading  force  in  the  New  York 
City  Legal  Aid  Society  and  of  the  various 
bar  associations. 

It  is  not  just  the  passing  of  a  friend 
and  feUow  lawyer  which  touches  me,  but 
it  is  the  realization  that  a  symbol  of  what 
a  high-minded  member  of  the  bar  and  a 
fine  community  servant  is  gone.  I  hope 
that  Harrison  Tweed's  example  will  pass 
on  to  many  new  lawyers  and  public  spir- 
ited people. 


STATUS  OF  FUNDING  UNDER 
PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Prank 
L.  Griflan,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  actuary 
for  the  Wyatt  Co.,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Trow- 
bridge, vice  president  and  chief  actuary 
for  Bankers  Life  Co.,  have  recently  com- 
pleted the  first  factual  nationwide  study 
of  funding  of  private  pension  plans  in 
the  United  States.  Their  study  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  Pension  Research  Coim- 
cil,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  was  published  as  a 
book  in  May.  It  was  partially  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  the  author  of  S.  2167,  a  bill  which 
would  establish  minimum  standards  of 
vesting  and  funding  for  all  private  pen- 


sion plans,  I  am  naturally  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  Messrs.  Griflln 
and  Trowbridge.  Insofar  as  funding  is 
concerned,  the  study  showed  that  most 
private  pension  plans  In  America  are  ex- 
tremely well  funded.  Thus,  of  the  1,047 
plans  closely  analyzed  in  the  study  the 
aggregate  asset  values  were  $22  billion 
and  the  value  of  accrued  benefits  also 
totaled  $22  billion.  The  exact  equivalence 
is  coincidental;  the  p>oint  is  that  on  a  to- 
tal basis  all  accrued  benefits  imder  the 
plans  studied  were  fully  funded.  More- 
over, the  total  value  of  vested,  suscrued 
benefits  was  $18  billion. 

On  an  individual  plan  basis,  the  study 
found  that  over  70  percent  of  the  plans 
with  effective  fimding  periods  of  15  years 
or  more  were  actually  more  than  fully 
funded,  that  is  their  assets  exceeded  their 
accrued  benefits.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  terms  of  the  funding  standards 
which  would  be  required  by  S.  2167.  the 
study  showed  that  most  private  pension 
plans  are  fimding  well  ahead  of  the  40- 
year  schedule  which  would  be  required 
imder  the  bill,  for  existing  plans. 

The  study  also  examined  the  degree  of 
vesting  in  the  plans  studied.  Approxi- 
mately 27  percent  of  the  plans  studied 
met  a  10-year  vesting  schedule,  an  addi- 
tional 42  percent  met  a  20 -year  schedule, 
and  the  remaining  31  percent  had  no 
vesting  or  vesting  later  than  20  years. 
While  these  figures  would  indicate  that 
the  vesting  standards  which  would  be  in 
effect  imder  S.  2167 — 10  percent  after  6 
years  and  10  percent  per  year  thereafter 
with  full  vesting  at  the  end  of  15  years- 
would  not  be  met,  at  present,  by  perhaps 
half  of  the  plans,  the  figures  on  funding, 
particularly  those  showing  that  vested 
benefits  are  fully  funded.  Indicate  that 
many,  perhaps  even  the  vast  majority, 
of  plans  could  significantly  Increase 
their  vesting  without  any  increase  at  all 
in  the  amounts  which  would  have  to  be 
contributed  to  meet  the  funding  stand- 
ards provided  under  S.  2167. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  highly  significant 
study  in  terms  of  the  workability  and 
practicability  of  the  type  of  legislation 
I  have  authored.  It  certainly  belies  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  been  saying 
that  legislation  such  as  S.  2167  would 
discourage  the  further  growth  of  the 
private  pension  system. 

As  I  have  emphasized  again  tind  again, 
I  am  completely  committed  to  fostering 
the  growth  of  the  private  plan  system; 
and  I  have  never  believed  that  requiring 
private  plans  to  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards of  equity  and  fairness,  through 
funding  and  vesting,  would  hinder  their 
development.  This  study  certainly  seems 
to  bear  my  thesis  out. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the  authors 
of  the  study  did  not  actually  study  every 
pension  plan  in  the  country  and  the 
conclusions  they  reached  may  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  true  situation  in  the 
country  for  all  plans.  However,  the  study 
was  done  as  carefully  as  possible;  every 
detail  of  methodology  is  explained  in  the 
study  and  due  allowance  is  made  for 
types  of  plans  underrepresented  in  the 
sample  subjected  to  scrutiny.  The  whole 
study  took  5  years  to  complete,  and  the 
authors  studied  almost  4,000  plans  ac- 
counting for  more  than  9  million  partici- 
pants, about  44  percent  of  the  estimated 
coverage  of  plans  in  existence  for  10 
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years  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Certainly  there  is  no  other  study  which 
approaches  this  one.  either  in  the 
amount  of  plans  carefully  studied,  or  in 
the  rigorous  methodology  employed  to 
obtain  the  results. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  entire  subject,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
study  which  has  been  distributed  by  the 
Pension  Research  (Council,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  First  Nationwide  Stttdt  of  Benefit 
Sectjbitt  Under  Private  Pension  Plans  in 
the  United  States — A  Stjmmary  or  a  Book 
Status  of  Funding  Under  Private  Pension 
Plans 
(By  Frank  L.  Orlffln.  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
Actuary.  The  Wyatt  Company  and  C.  L. 
Trowbridge,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Act- 
uary. Bankers  Life  Company,  and  pub- 
Ished  by  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  for  The 
Pension  Research  Council.  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  May  1969) 

BACKGROUND 


The  Pension  Research  Council  has  had  a 
long  and  continuing  Interest  in  the  securi- 
ty of  the  legitimate  benefit  expectations  of 
participants  In  private  pension  plans.  In 
1958,  It  initiated  a  five-year  study  of  the 
legal,  financial,  actuarial  and  regulatory  en- 
vironment In  which  private  pension  plans 
operate  and  In  an  effort  to  assess  In  a  general 
way  the  prospects  that  the  benefit  expec- 
tations of  pension  plan  participants  would 
be  reaUzed.  This  study  resulted  In  the  pub- 
lication of  five  volumes.  The  general  con- 
clusion of  the  study  was  that  there  were 
elements  in  the  overall  pension  environment 
that  could  lead  to  the  nonfulfillment  of 
pension  promises.  The  emphasU  was  on  the 
conditions  that  could  lead  to  frustration 
of  benefit  expectations  rather  than  the  de- 
velopment of  stetlstlcal  or  other  evidence 
that  benefit  expectations  were.  In  fact,  being 
frustrated.  Especial  concern  was  expressed 
that  employers  and  other  plan  sponsors 
might  not  be  following  financial  practices 
that  employers  and  other  plan  sponsors 
obligations. 

The  questions  raised  In  the  study  were  dis- 
turbing to  many  persons  associated  with  the 
private  pension  movement,  some  of  whom 
sought   to   develop   objective  evidence   that 
would  either  substantiate  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed In  the  study  or  show  them  to  be 
groundless.  In  an  effort  to  shed  light  on  the 
vital  area  of  funding,  PYank  L.  OrlflRn,  Jr., 
vl«e  president   of   The   Wyatt   Company   In 
charge  of  Its  Chicago  office  and  an  Interna- 
tionally recognized  expert  on  pension  plans, 
examined  the  relationship  between  the  assets 
and  the  actuarial  UabUltles  of  the  pension 
plans  serviced  by  his  office  that  has  been  In 
process  of  funding  for  ten  years  or  more.  The 
results  of  his  investigation,  which  showed  an 
eminently  satisfactory  level  of  funding,  were 
presented  In  a  paper  before  the  1964  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Actuaries  in 
Public  Practice.   More  important  than   the 
specific  findings  of  this  Umited  Investigation 
was  the  methodology  developed  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin to  measure  the  funding  progress  of  the 
plans  included  in  his  survey.  He  computed 
the  market  value  of  the  pension  plan  assets 
and  expressed  It  as  a  percentage  of  single 
sum  value  of  the  accrued  benefits.  He  termed 
this  relationship  the  "benefit  security  ratio." 
The    Pension    Research    Council    quickly 
sensed  that  application  of  the  Orlffln  meth- 
odology to  a  representative  sample  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  universe  could  provide  mean- 
ingful Insights  Into  the  financial  aspects  of 
benefit  security  and  serve  as  a  fitting  sequel 
to  the  Council's  earlier  study  of  the  qualita- 
tive elements  of  pension  security.  Mr.  Orlffln. 


whose  firm  U  identified  with  tnist  fund  plans, 
was  consulted  about  such  a  study  and  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  undertake  the  more  exten- 
sive Investigation  If  a  suitable  representative 
of  the  life  Insurance  companies  could  be  per- 
suaded to  serve  as  codlrector  of  the  study. 
Charles  L.  Trowbridge,  vice  president  and 
chief  actuary  of  Bankers  Life  Company  and 
author  of  classic  actuarial  papers  on  pension 
funding,  consented  to  collaborate  with  Mr. 
Ortffln.  and  the  project  was  underway. 

The  study  was  limited  to  nongovernmen- 
tal plans  In  process  of  funding  for  ten  years 
or  more  and  covering  at  least  twenty-five  em- 
ployees. These  constraints  were  adopted  in 
order  to  keep  the  number  of  cases  within 
manageable  bounds  and  to  exclude  those 
plans  which  on  any  reasonable  standard  of 
funding  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
funded  In  full,  or  in  substantial  part,  the 
Initial  supplemental  liability. 

The  central  Item  of  Information  sought 
with  respect  to  these  plans  was  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  accrued  benefits.  These  values, 
computed  with  rate  factors  representative  of 
those  being  quoted  at  the  time  by  the  lead- 
ing life  Insurance  companies,  were  to  be 
compared  to  the  respective  asset  accumula- 
tions to  derive  the  benefit  security  ratio 
(BSR)  for  each  plan  In  the  study  and  for 
various  classifications  of  plans.  This  approach 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  relation- 
ship as  of  any  given  date  between  the  assets 
of  a  pension  plan  and  the  actuarial  value  of 
Its  accrued  benefit  obligations  serves  as  the 
most  relevant  and  easily  understood  measure 
of  the  security  attaching  to  such  benefit  ac- 
cruals as  of  that  time.  Furthermore,  the  ap- 
proach makes  possible  valid  comparisons  on 
a  reasonably  uniform  basis  of  the  funding 
progress  under  plans  having  heterogeneous 
characteristics  and  employing  diverse  actu- 
arial cost  methods  as  a  guide  to  funding 
policy.  To  make  the  results  even  more  mean- 
ingful, Messrs.  Griffin  and  Trowbridge  de- 
veloped some  benchmarks,  arbitrary  but 
realistic,  that  indicate  at  various  durations 
the  level  of  funding  that  might  obtain  under 
typical  patterns  of  funding.  As  a  further 
measure,  plan  assets  were  compared  to  the 
actuarial  value  of  vested  accrued  benefits,  the 
relationship  being  referred  to  as  the  VBSR. 
The  raw  materials  for  the  study  were  in 
the  files  of  the  actuarial  consulting  firms  and 
life  Insurance  companies  that  service  the 
plans  Involved.  Thus,  It  was  necessary  to  en- 
list the  cooperation  of  these  firms.  An  ap- 
peal to  participate  In  the  project  went  out 
to  the  consulting  firms  and  life  insurance 
companies  beUeved  to  be  associated  with  the 
biUk  of  the  plans  faUlng  virlthln  the  purview 
of  the  study.  Many  found  It  Impossible  or  Im- 
practicable to  participate  because  of  the  de- 
mands that  would  be  placed  upon  their  tech- 
nical staff,  already  overburdened  with  their 
normal  operating  responsibilities.  Several  life 
insurance  companies  were  unable  to  provide 
Information  concerning  pension  plans  funded 
through  Individual  life  insurance  or  annuity 
contracts,  which  by  their  structure  normaUy 
generate  an  adequate  level  of  funding.  A  few 
firms  refused  to  participate  because  of  reser- 
vations about  the  value  of  the  study  or  the 
methodology  to  be  employed,  tntlmately, 
twenty-two  consulting  firms  and  eleven  life 
Insurance  companies  submitted  data  for  the 
study.  These  organizations  are  listed  Imme- 
diately preceding  this  Foreword. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  base  of  participa- 
tion and  to  Identify  subgroups  of  plans  that 
might  lend  themselves  to  sampling,  the  data 
gathering  was  divided  Into  two  phases.  The 
first  phase  sought  information  of  a  general 
nature  that  would  give  a  clear  profile  of  the 
plans  under  study  and  that  could  be  supplied 
with  mlnlmimi  effort  by  the  cooperating 
firms.  ThU  phase,  which  was  virtually  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1966,  produced  data  on 
3.983  plans,  in  all  size  categories  and  wltti 
the  full  range  of  relevant  characteristics. 
These  plans  accounted  for  more  than  9  mU- 
Uon  participants,  about  44  percent  of  the 
estimated  coverage  of  plans  in  existence  for 


ten  years  or  more  at  the  time  of  reporting. 
Phase  I  submissions  were  received  for  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  the  plans  In  the 
universe  having  5,000  or  more  participants, 
ranging  down  to  about  one  tenth  of  the 
plans  covering  between  twenty-five  and  100 
participants.  There  was  underrepresentatlon 
of  collectively  bargained  multi-employer 
plans  and  the  smaller  (fewer  than  100  par- 
ticipants) single-employer  plans. 

The  second   phase   called   for  special  ac- 
tuarial valuations  and  other  data  that  could 
be  provided  only  at  great  expense  and  In- 
convenience   to    the    cooperating    organiza- 
tions. To  minimize  the  work  and  expense  In- 
volved, Phase  II  Information  was  sought  for 
only  a  sample  of  the  Phase  I  plans  rather 
than  for  all.  Participating  firms  were  asked 
to  submit  the   requested   Information   with 
respect  to  all  plans  covering  5.000  or  more 
employees,  one  half  of  the  plans  covering 
500  to  4.999     employees,  and  one  fourth  of 
the  plans  covering  fewer  than  500  employees, 
the  plans  for  the  sample  being  selected  at 
random.   The   sampling   procedure   followed 
was  exj>ected  to  produce  a  sample  of  1,161 
plans,  when  account  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  firms  which  had  supplied  data 
for  the  first  phase  of  the  study  had  given 
notice  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  Phase  II  data.  For  various  reasons, 
special   valutlons  could   not   be  carried   out 
for  some  of  these  plans  and  Phase  II  data 
were  eventually  received  for  1 .047  plans,  cov- 
ering  a    total    of    4.562.000    employees.    The 
coverage  of  these  plans  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately one  fourth  of  the  universe.  The  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  data  gathering  was  con- 
cluded by  the  end  of  1967. 

Verification  and  analysis  of  the  data  be- 
gan long  before  the  final  Phase  II  reports 
had  been  submitted.  A  simimary  of  the  prin- 
cipal findings  was  made  available  to  the 
Pension  Research  Council  In  April.  1968.  In 
recognition  of  the  Intense  Interest  of  busi- 
ness and  governmental  groups  In  the  study, 
the  Council  authorized  dissemination  of  the 
sununary  findings  prior  to  publication  of  the 
full  report.  A  preliminary  draft  of  the  com- 
plete report  was  reviewed  by  the  Council  at 
its  October.  1968.  meeting,  and  the  final 
manuscript  sent  to  the  printer  In  late  No- 
vember, 1968. 

The  study  was  underwritten  In  part  by  a 
grant  of  8169,500  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  participating  firms  and 
the  Pension  Research  Council  absorbed  the 
remaining  cost.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the 
study  Is  estimated  at  a  half-mllUon  dollars. 


THE  BASIC  CONCEPTS 

The  funding  Inquiry  was  conducted  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  value 
of  existing  pension  plan  assets  and  the  funds 
which  would  be  required  to  provide  accrued 
pension  benefits  In  full. 

What  has  been  termed  the  'Benefit  Secu- 
rity Ratio"  (BSR)  Is  the  ratio  of  the  asset 
value  to  the  value  of  all  accrued  pension 
benefits.  A  BSR  of  100  percent  (or  more) 
Indicates  that  In  event  of  current  plan  ter- 
mination a  plan's  accrued  benefits  are  fully 
provided  for.  Security  ratios  were  also  de- 
termined with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  accrued  benefits  which  are  vested.  The 
latter  measure  has  been  termed  the  "Vested 
Benefit  Security  Ratio  "(VBSR). 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  above  meas- 
urements produce  absolute  values  which  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  time  required  to 
effect  full  funding  of  past-service  coeU. 
High  benefit  security  ratios  should  not  be 
expected  until  a  plan  has  been  In  process 
of  funding  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  since  substantial  past-service  pension 
coeta  must  be  amortized  over  extended  peri- 
ods of  time  and  since  most  plans  are  sub- 
ject to  updating  of  benefits  fr<un  time  to 
time. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  the  BSR  and 
VBSR  measurements  of  benefit  security,  the 
study  introduces  a  measurement  of  funding 
progress  in  relation  to  the  effective  period 
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of  past  funding.  Here  tbe  concept  U  a  secu- 
rity ratio  "benchmark"  which  moves  toward 
100  percent  over  a  period  of  years.  The  bench- 
marks developed  by  the  authors  reflect  f\ind- 
Ing  levels  that  might  be  expected  under 
typical  funding  proceduree  and  employment 
patterns,  and  are  compared  with  the  secu- 
rity ratios  actually  aohleyed  at  each  funding 
duratloQ  by  the  plans  In  the  study. 


In  terma  of  Iteneftt  security  ratios 

Owiall,  for  the  1.047  plans  In  Part  n  of 
the  study,  aggregate  asset  values  of  •aa.a 
Wlllona  (market  values)  compare  with  a 
value  of  accrued  benefits  also  totaling  $32:2 
blUlona,*  and  with  a  total  value  of  vested 
accrued  benefits  of  •18.0  billions. 

TO  allow  for  the  fact  that  excess  assets 
under  seme  i^ane  are  not  available  to  cover 
benefits  under  other  plans,  an  adjusted  se- 
curity ratio  warn  computed  for  each  Indlvld- 

TABLE  I.-AVERA6E  SECURITY  RATIOS  BY  EFFECTIVE  PERIOD 
OF  PAST  FUNDING 

Pspwctntl 


WMflhtid  iv«r«|ts  basad  oa 
•djusttd  rstios  ■ 


hindiiic(yMra) 

BSR 

VBSR 

L«*s  tkan  10  > ^ 

10  to  14 

62.4 
8S.6 
95.9 
94.8 
97.4 
•89.6 

6&3 
94.1 

15  to  19 

20  to  24 

912 
99.2 

25  to  29 

99.2 

30  or  nioie 

99.9 

Ail  psriods  eofflbinsd 

M.9 

9a2 

■  Individual  plan  ratios  limited  to  a  maximusi  of  100  parcant 
and  wai|litad  in  Hm  avarafas  by  tha  vakM  of  aecniad  (or  vastad) 
banafits.  Thasa  ratios  ara  indcativa  of  ovarall  banan  sacurity 
raadMd,  bet  not  of  tha  ratios  adiiavad  by  individual  plans. 

>  All  ptoaa  in  this  irospinc  bsva  baan  in  process  of  nindini  for 
at  laast  10  yaan. 

>  Exiudint  ttia  1  larn  ease  refarrad  to  in  tha  prseadint  para- 
graph, this  ratio  is  99.S  parcant 

ual  plan.  This  adjusted  ratio,  limited  to  a 
TtiaTimnTTi  of  100  percent  for  any  plan,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  principal  tables.  By  this 
means  of  adJxuBtment,  a  security  ratio  of  100 
percent  cannot  be  reached  by  any  grouping 
of  plans  imleas  every  plan  in  the  grouping 
has  achieved  a  100  percent  ratio. 

Some  of  the  basic  results  are  shown  in 
the  table  1.  Except  for  a  deviation  from 
trend  caiised  by  one  large  plan  at  a  high 
funding  duration,  there  is  a  steady  progres- 
sion t^>ward  of  the  average  security  ratios. 

A  rather  high  level  of  security  appears  to 
have  been  reached  by  the  15th  year  of  effec- 
tive funding  (which  would  correspond  to  a 
somewhat  longer  period  of  actual  funding,  as 
noted  earlier).  This  Is  a  significant  funding 
accomplishment.  One  reason,  of  course,  why 
so  high  a  level  ot  security  has  been  reached 
over  so  short  a  period  as  15  years  la  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  passed  through  two 
decades  of  rising  Interest  rates.  This  means 
that  pension  contributions  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  computed  on  more  conservative 
Interest  assumptions  than  the  yields  on 
which  it  is  currently  proper  to  base  the  value 
of  accrued  benefits.  Looking  to  the  future, 
one  should  not  expect  the  same  accomplish- 
ment over  a  corresponding  period  of  observa- 
tion occurring  at  a  different  phase  of  the  in- 
vestment cycle. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  study  is  the 
dispersion  of  results  about  the  averages,  a 
circumstance  resulting  from  a  considerable 
niunber  of  factors  which  vary  between  plans. 
These  factors  include : 

First,  the  extent  of  the  past-service  benefits 
under  the  particular  plan,  which  affects  the 


*Tbe  close  correspondence  with  total  asset 
values  is  of  course  aocldental. 


period  over  which  it  is  practicable  to  amor- 
tise all  accrued  benefit  costs: 

Second,  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
bargaining  under  the  particular  plan,  which 
frequently  bears  on  the  amortization  period 
selected  for  past-service  costs; 

Third,  the  age  distribution  of  participants, 
which  affects  the  rate  at  which  a  given  level 
of  funding  will  develop  a  high  security 
ratio; 

Fourth,  the  extent  of  recent  benefit  liber- 
alizations, which  have  a  dampening  effect 
on  the  progress  of  security  ratios,  and 

Fifth,  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
company  or  industry,  particularly  thoae  re- 
lating to  benefit  and  financing  objectives. 

One  way  of  viewing  the  dispersion  of  re- 
sulu  is  to  examine  separately  the  upper  one- 
third,  middle  one-third,  and  lower  one- 
third,  respectively,  of  the  plans  in  a  given 
category.  For  all  plans  at  funding  durations 
18  years  and  higher,  the  following  table  il- 
lustrates the  spread  in  values. 

TABLE  2.-PUNS  WITH  EFFECTIVE  FUNDING  PERIODS  OF 
15  YEARS  OR  MORE 


Avaraia  BSR 
(paitwrt)> 


Upper  M 1140 

"Hddla  H J 116 

Lowar  W g$ 


>  Tha  waifhtad  avaraga  of  unsdjustsd  individual  plan  ratios. 

>  All  ovar  100  parcant 

Over  70  percent  of  the  plans  in  the  above 
category  have  benefit  security  ratios  in  ex- 
cees  of  100  percent.  This  is  a  considerably 
higher  proportion  of  100  percent.  This  is  a 
considerably  higher  proportion  of  plans  than 
would  have  l>een  expected  to  have  achieved 
full  funding  of  accrued  benefits  at  the  fund- 
ing dtiratlons  represented.  The  result  must 
be  attributed  both  to  favorable  investment 
experience  and  conservative  funding  prac- 
tices of  the  past. 

m   TXRIIS    OF    FTTNDING   BXKCHMAaXS 

To  refiect  the  degree  of  funding  progress 
in  relation  to  the  effective  period  of  funding, 
comparisons  were  made  with  two  benchmarks. 
Ninety -four  percent  of  all  plans  were  foimd 
to  be  ahead  of  one  of  the  benchmarks  select- 
ed and  about  90  percent  were  ahead  of  the 
other. 

The  significance  of  the  proportions  of  plans 
thus  found  to  be  ahead  of  schedule  can  more 
readily  be  appreciated  when  it  Is  considered 
that  if  average  seciurity  ratios  fell  on  the 
benchmark  at  all  durations,  only  about  half 
of  the  plans  would  be  expected  to  exceed  it. 

TABLE  3.— PROPORTION  OF  PLANS  HAVING  SECURITY 
RATIOS  ABOVE  THE  FUNDING  BENCHMARK-PUNS  AT 
ALL  FUNDING  DURATIONS  STUDIED 

II  n  parcant) 


Basad 

on— 

Banchmarl(  1 

Banchmark  2 

By  banafit' vaiuas.'"!^' 

94.0 

93  5 

89.5 
90.6 

EXTKNT    or  VESTING 

The  plans  In  part  n  of  the  study  were 
classified  into  three  groups  according  to  lib- 
erality of  vesting  provisions.  Those  confer- 
ring vesting  essentially  after  10  years  of  serv- 
ice or  participation  were  designated  "early" 
vesting;  those  conferring  vesting  after  more 
than  20  years  of  service  were  designated  "in- 
termediate" vesting.  The  percentages  of 
plans  and  of  vested  benefit  values  in  each 
class,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  bene- 
fit values  which  were  vested,  were  found  to 
be  as  follows: 


TABLE  4.-VESTING  SUMMARY 
(In  parcant! 


Vastini 


VasHiw 
classincatic 


Distribution  of 

vasiad  banafit 

vahias 


Proportion  ot 

total  banafit 

valuas  which 

aravesiad 


Early 

Intarmadlato... 
Lato 

27.3 
41.9 
30.8 

50.6 
37.1 
12.3 

91.4 
83.3 
51.3 

TotaL... 

loao 

100.0 

80.7 

It  Is  clear  that  on  the  average  the  larger 
plans  have  more  llbwal  vesting  than  smaller 
plans. 

SUM  MART   or  PBINCIPAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  most  significant  findings  of  the  study 
are  the  following: 

First,  benefit  security  in  terms  of  the 
measurements  employed  In  this  study  la  ex- 
tremely high  in  relation  to  the  periods  dur- 
ing which  funding  has  been  under  way.  For 
plans  with  effective  periods  of  funding  of 
15  or  more  years,  the  average  security  ratios 
were  94  percent  (for  all  accrued  benefits) 
and  99  percent  (for  vested  accrued  benefits). 
Single-employer  plans  enjoyed  higher  ratios 
than  multi-employer  plans. 

Second,  over  00  percent  of  all  plans  were 
ahead  of  where  they  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  in  relation  to  the  time  they 
had  )>een  in  process  of  funding. 

Third,  approximately  half  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  benefit  values  were  found  to 
be  under  plans  with  "early"  vesting  (essen- 
tially after  10  years  of  service) .  Another  one- 
third  were  foimd  under  plans  classified  as 
having  "intermediate"  vesting,  the  balance 
of  one-sixth  having  "late"  period.  A  signif- 
icant secondary  finding,  however,  was  that 
the  larger  plans  tend  to  have  the  meet  liberal 
vesting.  This  means  that  a  relatively  low 
percentage  of  the  smaller  plans  have  "early" 
vesting. 

Fourth,  81  percent  of  the  values  of  all  ac- 
crued benefits  were  vested  (the  percentage 
of  benefits  vested  car  of  participants  enjoying 
full  vesting  would  be  lower) .  The  figures 
indicate  a  reasonably  advanced  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  vesting,  with  liberalizations  con- 
tinuing to  occur  as  other  benefit  priorities 
are  satisfied. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  the  prin- 
cipal message  to  be  foimd  in  the  restilts  of 
this  study  is  the  clear  evidence  that  during 
the  past  several  decades,  while  the  climate 
has  been  favorable  to  the  independent  de- 
velopment of  private  plans,  these  plans  have 
responded  with  a  remarkable  health  growth, 
both  in  the  evolution  of  benefits  and  benefit 
forms  and  in  the  enhancement  of  employee 
security  through  sound  financing. 

This  study  also  demonstrates  a  tremen- 
dous diversity  in  the  private  pension  field. 
Unions  and  employers,  operating  on  the 
basis  of  free  bargaining  and  independent 
Judgment,  have  arrived  at  decisions  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  a  wide  variety  of  plan 
provisions  and  funding  policies  adapted  to 
their  special  requirements.  Since  require- 
ments vary  from  one  industry  to  another 
and  from  company  to  company,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  diversity  rather  than  uni- 
formity should  be  encouraged. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11069)  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  for  other  pnrposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  to  be  limited  to  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION ACT — STATEMENT  OF  SENA- 
TOR DODD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  E>odd),  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Control  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Dodd 

After  a  year  of  delay  we  have  at  long  last 
taken  the  first  step  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  August,  1968. 

On  Saturday,  June  28,  1969,  the  office  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  announced 
the  awarding  of  grants  to  the  States  to  begin 
a  new  phase  In  our  fight  against  delinquency. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
has  received  two  grants,  $50,000  for  planning 
and  a  sum  as  yet  to  be  determined  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Bridgeport. 

It  is  right  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  in  tlUs  field  for  so  long  shovUd  feel 
a  sense  of  relief  that  we  are  finally  beginning 
to  move.  However,  it  is  only  a  beginning  and 
a  very  small  l>eginning  at  that. 

In  fact,  several  weeks  ago.  in  studying  the 
progress  of  this  legislation,  I  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  while  the  law  was  almost  a 
year  old.  it  had  failed  to  prevent  one  single 
delinquent  act  or  even  help  one  single  delin- 
quent in  this  country. 

One  reason  for  this  failure  is  the  fact 
that  the  funding  authorized  under  the  Act 
has  been  critically  curtailed  by  Congress.  In- 
stead of  the  $25,000,000  authorized  In  the 
bill,  we  appropriated  only  $5,000,000.  Fur- 
thermore, the  distribution  of  these  meager 
funds  was  not  facilitated  as  quickly  as  one 
might  have  hoped.  As  a  result,  early  this 
year  I  began  receiving  complaints  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  from  correctional 
administrators,  and  from  professional  organi- 
zations involved  in  crime  control,  regarding 
the  inaction  with  respect  to  this  new  Juve- 
nile delinquency  law. 

Based  on  these  complaints,  I  Introduced 
an  amendment  on  May  27  of  this  year  to 
iacllltate  the  funding  of  state  programs  un- 
der the  law  and  I  asked  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  meet  with  me  personally  to  see  If  we  could 
expedite  the  release  of  funds  to  the  states 
and  local  governments. 

I  met  with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
June  19th  and  received  assurance  that  the 
funds  would  t>e  disbursed  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  fimds  were  disbursed  last  Saturday, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  operation  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  can  proceed  at  an 
expanded  rate  from  now  on. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  this  matter.  At  the  saune  time,  we  all  must 
realize  that  this  year's  efforts  amotut  to  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 


We  must  expand  this  effort  to  suppress  the 
growing  delinquency  and  crime  menace 
facing  this  Nation. 

We  must  take  measures  to  Insure  that  the 
funding  under  this  law  is  increased  over  the 
next  two  years.  We  must  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  certcUn  that  the 
monies  authorized  reach  the  state  and  local 
delinquency  control  programs  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

We  miist  not  kill  this  important  legislation 
by  reason  of  our  mlserlineas  and  inaction. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  today  that  I,  for  one,  will 
spare  no  effort  to  luep  this  law  alive  and  to 
increase  its  effectiveness  for  the  eradication 
of  the  Juvenile  lawlessness  and  violence 
which  is  spreading  across  America  today. 


A  USEFUL  BRAKE 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing Senate  Resolution  85,  the  national 
commitments  resolution,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  Jime  25,  we  served 
notice  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  that  the  Senate  intends  to 
reassert  its  constitutional  authority  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  what  restraining 
influence  this  notice  may  have  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Executive.  In  the  press, 
however,  the  immediate  reaction  is  main- 
ly a  favorable  one.  I  should  like  to  cite 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  news- 
papers on  Jime  29.  One  is  a  New  York 
Times  editorial,  which  states  in  part: 

If  the  resolution  has  the  effect  of  warning 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  successors  against  repeat- 
ing the  terrible  mistake  of  allowing  such 
commitments  to  exceed  the  wllllngnees  of 
the  American  public  to  sustain  them,  then 
the  action  will  have  served  as  a  useful  brake 
on  Presidential  impetuosity. 

Similar  approval  is  expressed  in  the 
other  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  and  is 
written  by  John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  both  the  editorial  and  the 
article  by  Mr.  Knight  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  29,  1969] 
Uprising  in  the  Senate 

The  Senate  has  endeavored  by  resolution 
to  regain  a  little  of  the  ground  it  has  yielded 
to  Presidents  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
over  the  last  half -century.  But  the  rebellion 
is  milder  than  the  70-to-16  vote  would  Indi- 
cate. What  the  resolution  attempts  is  no 
more  than  a  fresh  definition  of  "national 
commitment."  so  that  Chief  Executives  will 
feel  less  at  liberty  than  heretofore  to  make 
unilateral  pledges  that  might  eventually  have 
to  be  honored  by  military  action. 

If  the  resolution  has  the  effect  of  warning 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  successors  against  repeat- 
ing the  terrible  mistake  of  allowing  such 
commitments  to  exceed  the  willingness  of 
the  American  public  to  sustain  them,  then 
the  action  will  have  served  as  a  useful  brake 
on  I»re8idential  impetuosity.  But  it  is  naive 
to  suppose  that  by  itself  it  will  seriovtsly 
arrcEt  the  drift  toward  executive  control  of 
foreign  policy,  which  Senator  Church  of 
Idaho  rightly  contends  has  grown  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Congress  ever  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

There  are  historic  reasons  why  the  dictum 
is  no  longer  true  that.  In  Professor  Corwln's 
graphic  phrase,  "the  Constitution  is  an  invi- 
tation to  struggle  for  the  privilege  of  direct- 


ing American  foreign  policy."  In  the  first 
century  of  its  history  the  United  States  was 
not  a  world  power,  it  did  not  have  vital  inter- 
ests around  the  globe  and,  more  Important, 
no  nations  outside  the  American  Continents 
depended  on  Its  aid  and  protection. 

Certainly  changed  circiunstances  do  not 
negate  the  foreign  policy  obligations  laid 
down  for  the  Senate  in  the  Constitution.  But 
the  enormous  complexity  of  global  politics 
has  inevitably  widened  the  gap  between 
policy  making,  a  duty  assigned  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  first  place,  and  advice  and  con- 
sent concerning  treaties,  the  function  spe- 
cifically assigned  to  the  Senate,  along  with 
that  of  declaring  war.  which  it  shares  with 
the  House. 

In  a  more  Immediate  sense,  the  blitzkrieg 
and  the  consequent  decline  of  old-time 
diplomacy  have  confronted  modern  Presi- 
dents with  the  necessity  of  making  Im- 
mediate and  far-reaching  decisions.  They 
must  act  with  a  speed  undreamed  of  In  the 
days  when  countries  broke  off  relations, 
served  ultimatimis.  and  performed  other 
such  rituals  before  sending  even  a  platoon 
across  the  lx)rder.  much  less  a  missile 
capable  of  destroying  half  a  nation.  In  the 
event  of  war  today  no  one  doubts  that  Con- 
gress, caught  up  In  the  emotions  of  the  crisis, 
win  unhesitatingly  follow  the  President's 
lead  In  any  case.  In  effect  surrendering  its 
Constitutional  ''ole  with  respect  to  war. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate's  limited  resolu- 
tion will  have  the  useful  psychological  effect 
that  it  evidently  was  Intended  to  have.  But 
If  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  hie  colleagues  really 
expect  to  alter  the  Executive-legislative 
balance  in  this  all-Important  field,  they  will 
have  to  evolve  a  more  fundamental  approach, 
one  for  example  that  provides  In  some  way 
for  a  close  working  relationship  between  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
White  House.  But  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  count  on  the  kind  of 
mutual  support  in  foreign  policy  automati- 
cally enjoyed  by  the  two  branches — minis- 
terial and  legislative — of  a  parliamentary 
government. 

[Prom   the   Akron    (Ohio)    Beacon-Journal, 

June  29.  1969) 

Senate  Overdue  in  Curbing  Presidents 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 
The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  16.  has  sought  to  curb  presidential  power 
In  making  national  commitments  to  foreign 
nations. 

Sen.  Prank  Church  (D.-Idaho).  author  of 
the  "National  Commitments  Resolution," 
declared  that  Congress  is  supposed  to  have 
the  power  to  declare  war.  "But  the  last  two 
wars  In  Korea  and  Vietnam."  Church  stated, 
"have  been  Presidential  wars.  This  is  not 
what  the  Constitution  Intended." 

Sen.  Church's  resolution  afllrms  that  It 
is  "the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national 
commitment  results  only  from  affirmative 
action  taken  by  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  U.  S.  government  by 
means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  Congress  spe- 
cifically providing  for  such  commitment." 

We  applaud  the  Senate  for  Its  action. 
While  the  resolution  will  not  actually  "tie 
the  President's  hands."  as  Sen.  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen  avers.  It  Is  a  warning  that  Congress  no 
longer  Intends  to  accept  Presidential  dictum 
without  question. 

Had  the  honorable  members  of  the  Senate 
been  as  concerned  In  the  early  stages  of  our 
Vietnam  Involvement,  much  of  the  useless 
slaughter  In  that  unhappy  land  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Modern  American  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  Presidential  commitments. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  \is  nearer  to 
World  War  n  when  he  traded  50  U.  S.  de- 
stroyers to  England  for  air  l>ases. 

President  Truman  forced  the  Korean  Issue 
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In  1950  with  hurried  approval  of  the  United 
Nations.  President  Elsenhower  ordered  Ma- 
rines into  Lebanon  in  1958.  President  John- 
son used  the  Marines  to  restore  order  and 
protect  American  lives  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Intervention  in  Latin  America  and 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  go  back  to  the  days  of 
President  McKlnley. 

The  United  States  gave  financial  support 
to  French  colonialism  In  Indochina  during 
the  Truman  administration.  President  Elsen- 
hower provided  technical  assistance  to  the 
newly  formed  South  Vietnam  in  1954.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  increased  this  aid  together 
with  military  personnel,  President  Johnson 
made  Vietnam  a  major  war. 

In  a  world  where  U.S.  military  strength  no 
longer  has  predominance.  It  is  Idle  to  prate 
of  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  and  how  he  would  have 
disposed  of  our  enemies. 

Our  danger  lies  in  giving  a  President  im- 
limlted  power,  in  not  challenging  policies 
which  could  lead  to  other  Vietnams  and 
ultimate  disaster. 

Majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  explains 
that  the  Church  resolution  Is  an  attempt  to 
"seek  an  accommodation,  a  partnership  with 
the  executive  branch,  not  diluting  of  the 
Preeldeat's  authority." 

-  Sen. -Mansfield  calls  talk  of  tying  the  Pres- 
ident's hands  as  "nothing  but  a  lot  of  bal- 
derdash." The  Senator  says  we  are  "trying  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand,  not  weaken 
it.  and  at  the  same  time.  Insure  our  greater 
voice  in  national  affairs." 

President  Nixon  and  Sen.  Dirksen,  his  un- 
predictable minority  leader,  should  welcome 
such  evidence  of  Congressional  responsibil- 
ity, not  reject  it  out  of  hand. 

Americans  are  disillusioned  by  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  weary  of  world  saving  "com- 
mitments" In  any  form. 

The  Senate's  action  will  serve  to  restore  a 
measure  of  balance  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  stem  reminder  to  the  President  that 
consultation  with  Congressional  leaders  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  ROADSHOW: 
A  FATUOUS  FAILURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  merci- 
fully, the  first  three  acts  of  Rockefeller's 
Latin  American  roadshow  are  over.  From 
the  opening  curtain,  the  show  has  played 
to  a  hostile  theater,  made  up  of  unre- 
sponsive politicians  occupying  the  half- 
filled  boxes,  and  a  raucous  chorus  of 
hoots  and  catcalls  from  the  rowdy  gal- 
leries. 

Better  had  the  Oovemor  never  left 
Broadway.  With  the  curtain  rung  down 
on  him  by  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Chile, 
with  rioting  in  the  aisles  in  Ecuador 
and  Colombia,  Rockefeller  found  himself 
confined  to  the  wings  in  Bolivia  and 
Uruguay,  surrounded  by  a  heavily 
armed  guard  in  Brazil,  and  greeted  by 
the  fiery  destruction  of  American-owned 
supermarkets  in  Argentina. 

The  rude  reception  given  the  Gov- 
ernor is  no  reflection  against  the  man, 
but  rather  a  reaction  against  the  diplo- 
matic misadventure  upon  which  he  is 
embarked.  At  this  late  date,  a  listen- 
and-leam  mission  to  Latin  America 
must  be  regarded  as  some  kind  of  cha- 
rade. The  age  of  Marco  Polo  is  long  gone. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  cannot  possibly  bring 
back  exciting  new  revelations  about  the 
mysterious  lands  which  lie  to  the  south. 
They  have  been  probed  to  death  by 
American  diplomats,  businessmen,  vis- 
iting professors,  foreign  aid  specialists. 


CIA  operatives,  and  military  technicians, 
who  swarm  over  Latin  America  like  a 
horde  of  locusts. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  grow  weary,  or  that  they 
should  regard  the  Rockefeller  trip  as  but 
another  instance  of  our  penchant  for 
patronizing  our  neighbors.  The  truth  is 
that  our  relations  with  Latin  America  are 
in  disarray.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  yet  to  devise  a  policy  to  deal  with 
the  deterioration.  Rockefeller's  odyssey 
was  hit  upon  sis  a  diversionary  tactic.  It 
was  meant  to  buy  time;  instead,  it  bought 
trouble.  It  was  intended  as  a  public  rela- 
tions caper  to  improve  our  image  in  Latin 
America:  instead,  it  has  advertised  to  the 
world  the  depth  smd  breadth  of  the  bitter 
feeling  in  Latin  America  toward  the 
United  States. 

As  the  editors  conclude  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Commonweal,  the  Rockefeller 
mission  embodies  all  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  diplomatic  ineptitude:  "showy, 
superficial  and  totally  insensitive  to  the 
moods  of  Latin  America." 

The  "moods"  of  which  the  editors 
speak  are  reflected  in  an  angry  article 
published  in  the  same  issue.  It  is  written 
by  Marcio  Moreira  Alves,  a  Brazilian 
journalist  smd  ex-Congressman,  now  liv- 
ing in  exile  in  Chile,  who  describes  the 
Rockefeller  safari  as  "a  tremendous  de- 
feat" for  American  diplomacy.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled,  "Wrong  Man,  Wrong  Time. 
Wrong  Mission"  is  "must"  reading  for 
every  Senator  who  wants  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  the  United  States  is  so 
disliked  by  so  many  in  Latin  America. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Wbong  Man,  Wrong  Timk,  Wrong  Mission 
(By  Marcio  Moreira  Alves) 

If  President  Nixon  has  his  way,  the  Rocke- 
feller mission  to  Latin  America  will  proceed 
to  its  bloody  end,  for,  having  lost  any  polit- 
ical aim  It  might  have  had,  it  became  a 
contest  of  endurance  and  an  affirmation  of 
courage  that  leaves  no  place  for  the  advice 
of  most  governments  concerned  against  the 
unwanted  proconsul's  tour.  It  must  be  said, 
for  the  Governor's  benefit,  that  King  Midas 
himself,  wrapped  In  gold  but  waving  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  would  have  met  with  the 
same  reception.  This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  blunder  which  the  nomination  was 
in  the  first  place.  President  Nixon  showed, 
choosing  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  same  political 
adroitness  the  West  German  government 
would  have  if  it  sent  Herr  Joseph  Goebbels, 
Jr.,  as  ambassador  to  Israel.  Nothing  per- 
sonal, of  coxirse. 

No  one  doubts  Mr.  Rockefeller's  knowledge 
of  Latin  American  affairs.  He  Is  an  old  hand 
in  the  Continent  and  must  know  his  way 
around  quite  well,  for  his  personal  invest- 
ments In  the  provinces  are  huge  and  varied. 
His  happy  nature,  fixed  smile  and  command 
of  Spanish  also  make  him  a  slmpatlco  vis- 
itor— if  human  qualities  are  important  for 
this  sort  of  mission.  The  trouble  is  the  name. 
No  other  is  more  related  in  the  minds  of 
Latin  Americans  to  American  imperialism. 
Rockefeller  means  oil;  oil  means  exploitation. 
(A  particularly  morbid  joke  making  the 
rounds  of  Santiago  these  days  says  the  mis- 
sion must  go  on,  as  the  large  consumption  of 
Molotov  cocktails  it  brings  about  increases 
the  profits  of  Standard  Oil.) 

All   this  must  have   been   known  to  the 


State  Department  or,  at  least,  to  the  CIA, 
but  was  overshadowed  by  other  considera- 
tions President  Nixon  must  have  bad  In  mind 
when  he  made  his  choice.  Brazil's  ex-dictator 
Getulio  Vargas  had  a  political  motto:  the 
best  way  to  demoralize  an  opponent  is  to 
appoint  him  minister.  Who  knows  if  Vargas' 
motto  hasnt  been  incorporated  Into  Ameri- 
can party  politics? 

What  were  the  objectives  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's mission?  Implicitly,  It  was  to  gain  time, 
which  the  new  administration  would  sup- 
posedly use  for  eetablisblng  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy.  This  had  not  yet  been  proposed 
in  view  of  the  inferior  priority  the  Continent 
has  among  U.S.  world  problems.  Explicitly, 
It  was  a  "fact-finding"  and  a  prestige  mlE- 
slon.  The  timing  and  schedule  were  particu- 
larly ill  chosen.  The  Rockefeller  task  force 
took  off  right  after  the  CECLA  (Coordinating 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America) 
meeting,  In  Vlfia  del  Mar.  Chile.  The  foreign 
ministers  of  the  most  important  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  signed  a  statement  there  on 
what  their  governments  thought  were  the 
most  urgent  problems  they  had  with  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  fact  that  these  minis- 
ters do  not  speak  for  most  of  their  peoples, 
but  It  Is  presumed  that  they  all  speak  for 
their  administrations. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  if  there  Is  anything 
to  be  known  about  Latin  America  which  is 
not  already  found  in  the  State  Department's 
files  and  Pentagon  computers  or  stored  m 
American  university  libraries.  The  economic 
Ills  of  each  and  all  countries  have  long  been 
debated  at  an  unending  string  of  ineffectual 
conferences,  which  stretch  from  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in  Punta  del 
Este,  to  last  year's  n  UNCTAD  conference  in 
New  Delhi.  The  social  conditions  of  the  Con- 
tinent's great  masses  have  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  countless  academic  studies,  sociologi- 
cal publications  and  political  statements. 
The  political  systems  prevailing  In  most 
coiintrles  were  brought  about  or  are  being 
maintained  by  American  policy  and  would 
hardly  be  "discovered"  now  by  the  flying 
visitors. 

With  no  facts  to  find,  we  are  left  with  pres- 
tige as  the  mission's  goal.  Latin  American 
governments  have,  for  some  time,  felt  orphans 
of  Washington's  attention.  The  Fidel  Castro 
scare  was  replaced  by  the  more  real  and 
dreary  realities  of  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  Alliance  for  Progress'  funds,  never 
great,  dwindled  to  a  trickle  Insufficient  even 
for  a  Bolivian  general's  thirst.  American  pub- 
lic money,  welcomed  by  the  dominant  classes 
as  soon  as  they  realized  that  the  social  t2- 
form  aims  stated  at  Punta  del  Este  were  only 
for  the  record's  sake,  becanae  offensively 
scarce.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  bring 
back  some  hopes  of  straightening  out  this 
sad  state  of  affairs?  Maybe  this  hop>e  was  be- 
hind the  only  enthusiastic  public  welcome  he 
got,  when  Nicaragua's  Anastaclo  Somoza 
called  him  "friend,  philanthropist  and  diplo- 
mat." But,  if  the  visit  was  meant  to  be  a 
classical  Latin  American  "face-saving"  en- 
terprise, why  a  Jet-set  schedule? 

No  one  Is  greatly  flattered  if  an  important 
visitor  drops  in,  followed  by  a  horde  of  archi- 
tects, plumbers,  pediatricians,  psychologists 
and  behavior  technicians  and  says:  "Hi,  fel- 
lows! We  are  very  much  Interested  in  the 
state  of  your  house  and  family,  but  we  can 
only  stay  for  ten  minutes,  as  we  have  to  see 
your  neighbors  too."  This  sort  of  approach 
goes  down  even  worse  with  governments. 
True,  the  mission  tried  to  sell  the  idea  of 
American  efficiency  even  to  the  point  of  in- 
cKiding  IBM's  president.  But,  for  all  its  effi- 
ciency and  the  magic  which  Latin  America's 
presidents  might  see  In  U.S.  technology  and 
Apollo  10,  a  stay  of  22  hours  in  a  country, 
slashed  to  130  minutes  in  a  Bolivian  airport, 
might  still  be  regarded  as  a  slightly  hasty 
trip. 

Up  to  now,  only  official  reactions  have  been 
considered.  What  about  popular  reaction,  re- 
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sponsible  for  dropping  Venezuela  from  the 
program,  or  combined  reaction,  responsible 
for  avoiding  Peru? 

In  the  case  of  the  Alvarado  regime,  the 
military  gathered  popular  support  for  their 
take-over  by  quickly  acting  on  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Company  problem.  IPC  Is 
a  suEldlary  of  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
and  its  legal  claims  for  exploiting  the  Peru- 
vian concessions  were  thin.  Nevertheless,  the 
company  got  full  backing  from  the  State 
Department,  complete  with  threats  of  apply- 
ing the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment,  the  sus- 
pension of  sugar  quotas  and  whatever  other 
pressure  the  American  government  could 
muster.  This  came  as  a  blessing  to  the  Feru- 
vli.n  generals.  From  there  on,  they  found  a 
new  reason  to  exist  and  control  power.  What's 
more:  they  are  building  a  model  that  is 
quickly  making  the  rounds  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's barracks:  that  of  an  antl -Imperialistic 
military  dictatorship. 

A  military  coup  d'dtat  used  to  have  a  recipe 
as  simple  as  a  Jelly  pudding.  Once  a  populist 
civilian  government  was  no  longer  able  to 
mediate  between  popular  needs  and  the  dom- 
inant classes'  privileges,  of  which  foreign 
Interests  are  part,  the  military  would  step  in 
to  save  the  country  from  Communism  and 
corruption.  They  acted  not  only  from  greed 
for  power,  but,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  "Internal  aggression"  theory  they  had 
learned  from  the  Pentagon,  as  a  Justification 
for  the  maintenance  of  large  and  expensive 
armies  In  a  Continent  where  a  war  Is  un- 
likely. The  "Internal  aggression"  theory  has 
been  taught,  by  American  inspiration,  in  all 
war  colleges  of  the  Continent  since  the  Cold 
War  started.  It  states  that  an  armed  struggle 
between  the  Russian-Communist  bloc  and 
the  Christian-Democratic  world  is  inevitable. 
As  Latin-American  armies  are  too  weak  to 
take  a  front-line  part  In  It,  their  double 
contribution  Is  expected  to  be:  unconditional 
loyalty  to  the  leader  of  the  Christian-Demo- 
cratic civilization,  the  United  States,  and 
control  of  their  own  countries,  which  might 
be  subjected  to  "Internal  communist 
aggression." 

TOMORROW'S    MIUTART    TOTEM 

All  Manlchean  doctrines  are  very  com- 
fortable, but  this  one  began  to  leak  when 
the  U.S.-USSR  love-affair  became  too  obvious. 
Castroism  and  Maoism  are  the  revamped,  but 
less  glamorous  devils  of  today.  Antl -imperial- 
ism may  be  the  military  totem  of  tomorrow. 
An  indication  of  this  lies  In  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  aloof  air-force  brass  In  the  Al- 
varado regime  after  his  Columbus'  egg  was 
discovered.  They  are  now  happy  as  birds,  hav- 
ing found  a  practical  use  for  their  brand  new 
"Mirage"  bombers:  buzzing  American  fishing 
boats  that  Invade  their  200-mlle  territorial- 
waters  limit. 

The  tardy  discovery  of  their  country's  sub- 
mission to  American  economic  domination  is 
the  reason  for  the  Peruvian  military  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  greet  Mr.  Nixon's  ambas- 
sador. Students  and  workers  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent arrived  at  the  same  knowledge  long 
before.  That  Is  why  they  are  willing  to  face 
police  clubs,  tecu:  gas  and  bxillete  to  express 
their  hopes  of  freedom  and  desires  for  change. 

Americans  tend  to  react  with  a  childish 
feeling  of  rejection  against  hostile  worldwide 
public  opinion.  Individually,  they  are  gen- 
erally nice  and  candid,  so  they  don't  seem 
to  realize  why  they  are  unwanted — with  all 
their  giant  corporations.  Marine  battalions 
and  free-enterprise  Ideology.  Perhaps  the 
weakness  of  the  American  Empire  Uee  In  not 
having  built  a  strong  "white  man's  burden" 
mentality  In  Its  citizens.  This,  of  course,  may 
also  be  its  moral  salvation,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  place  for  a  conscience  In  the  dia- 
lectics of  empire  building.  The  British  were 
far  simpler.  They  were  ruthless  and  happy, 
as  long  as  the  world's  ransoms  piled  up  In 
London. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  an  American,  If  any- 
thing. His  reactions  to  the  violence  his 
presence  provoked  were   quite  predictable: 


they  ran  from  paternalism — ^when  he  said  In 
Costa  Rica  that  the  "students  had  the  civic 
Impulse  that  will  enable  them  to  lead  their 
communities  in  the  future,  but  I  came  here 
to  talk  not  to  them,  but  to  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  the  governments  of  their  coun- 
tries"— to  moral  outrage,  when  he  com- 
mented on  the  demonstration  In  Ecuador 
and  Its  bill  of  six  deaths,  saying  "It  Was  a 
shame." 

American  public  opinion  is  asking  a  few 
questions  today:  where  Is  anti-Americanism 
stronger?  Why  the  riots?  What  legitimacy 
do  they  have?  There  Isn't,  of  course,  any 
precise  mechanism  to  measure  antl-Amert- 
canlsm.  A  head  count  wouldn't  do,  for  If  It 
did  Ecuador  would,  at  this  point,  come  out 
ahead,  while  In  Colombia  the  riots  were  worse, 
despite  only  one  dead  among  the  200 
wounded.  In  Brazil,  for  Instance,  the  repres- 
sion of  student  and  worker  movements  is 
normally  so  bloody  that  manifestations 
would  probably  be  small- -if  Mr.  Rockefeller 
ever  gets  there.  That  doesn't  mean,  however, 
that  anti-American  feelings  are  slight  in  the 
country.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Argentina, 
where  the  permanent  struggle  against  On- 
gania's  regime  doesn't  leave  any  tactical  space 
for  special  demonstrations  in  honor  of  visit- 
ing newsmen  and  ambassadors.  On  the  other 
hand.  In  Uruguay  and  Chile,  where  the  in- 
stitutions allow  a  greater  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, the  demonstrations  would  probably  be 
Immense  and  wild. 

Are  the  visits  legitimate?  This  is  another 
difficult  question  to  answer  for  legitimacy  is 
a  matter  of  very  personal  opinion.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  Is  a  little  "fact-finding" 
since  this  is  apparently  a  fad. 

Aid  comes  In  the  first  place.  If  you  speak 
of  It  to  any  knowing  Latin  American  he  will 
Immediately  scream  for  help.  Why?  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Survey  of  Current  Business"  new 
American  investments  In  Latin  America  from 
1950  to  1965  amounted  to  $3.8  billion,  per- 
mitting, together  with  old  holdings,  the 
transfer  of  $11.3  billion  to  the  United  States. 
And  how  Is  this  drainage  financed?  One  has 
only  to  quote  Celso  Furtado,  a  Brazilian 
exiled  economist,  now  teaching  at  the  Sor- 
bonne:  "In  the  period  between  1958  and  1964 
total  Investment  of  American  subsidiary  firms 
in  Latin  America  amounted  to  4.310  million 
dollars,  of  which  816  million  was  supplied  by 
funds  brought  from  the  U.S.  Latin  American 
funds  were  twice  as  great  as  those  from  the 
U.S.  However,  the  main  source  of  financing 
were  the  subsidiaries  themselves.  If  one  has 
in  mind  that  these  subsidiaries  distributed 
42  percent  of  their  benefits  as  dividends,  the 
conclusion  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
Imported  from  the  U.S.  could  have  been 
covered  by  local  profits,  which  leads  us  to  the 
acknowledgement  that  these  firms  could  have 
financed  94  percent  of  their  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion. Independent  of  American  funds." 

The  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  (CEPAL)  has  hardly  sweeter  words 
for  official  aid.  In  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Vifia  del  Mar  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. CEPAL  says:  "The  special  conditions 
that  regulate  American  financial  assistance, 
through  AID,  determine  changes  In  the 
monetary  and  foreign  trade  policies  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  which  are  discrim- 
inatory towards  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
should  be  regarded  as  offensive  to.the  process 
orthe  Continent's  economic  Integration." 

BALANCING  OUR  DEFICIT 

The  fact  is  that  the  poor  and  hungry  Con- 
tinent is  financing,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  the  United  States'  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is 
also  what  the  economist's  Jargon  terms  "de- 
terioration of  the  terms  of  trade."  Trans- 
lated, this  means  that  Latin  America,  and 
Indeed  all  the  Third  World,  sees  the  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  it  exports  progressively 
falling,  while  the  prices  of  the  machinery 
and  manufactured  goods  It  Imports  con- 
tinuously rise  at  a  still. faster  rate. 


Last,  but  by  all  means  not  at  all  least, 
there  is  a  psychological  Infiuence  What 
would  an  American  think  of  the  Germans 
if  he  rose  in  the  morning  to  brush  his  teeth 
with  Colgate,  bathe  with  Palmollve,  shave 
with  Gillette,  ride  to  town  in  a  GM  bus  or  a 
Ford,  eat  a  Wilson  hamburger  with  Borden's 
milk  for  lunch,  work  for  Union  Carbide  or 
IBM,  drawing  a  check  from  First  National, 
buy  a  headache  tablet  from  Parke-Davis  and 
his  baby's  diapers  from  Johnson  and,  finally 
getting  home,  put  on  his  GE  TV  set,  using 
Light  &  Power  electricity,  to  see  a  good  old 
MGM  movie  on  a  Time  and  Lt/e  TV  station, 
if  all  these  companies  were  German?  And, 
on  top  of  all  this,  if  he  knew  that  any 
reaction  to  this  teutonic  Invasion  would 
promptly  bring  to  New  York  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  the  Wehrmacht  and  the  napalm 
bombs  of  the  Luftwaffe,  how  Germanophlle 
would  he  be?  Not  much,  probably,  even  If 
he  didn't  care  If  It  were  the  Germans  that 
controlled  80  percent  of  his  country's  copper, 
as  American  firms  do  In  Chile,  almost  all  Its 
bananas,  as  they  do  In  Ecuador  and  Central 
America,  a  good  part  of  Its  coffee  exports,  as 
m  Colombia  and  Brazil,  all  of  Its  oil,  as 
In  Venezuela,  most  of  Its  fishing  business  and 
banks,  as  in  Peru,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Ite  meat,  as  In  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  vsrlll,  if  he  can,  continue  ■ 
bis  Latin  American  safari.  It  will  be  against 
the  opinion  of  most  governments  concerned, 
for  not  only  are  they  reluctant  to  shoot  their 
subjects  on  the  streets  and  close  down  their 
universities,  but  they  would  rather  deal  as 
a  bloc  with  the  United  States  Instead  of  bi- 
laterally. Rockefeller's  trip  might  only  have 
a  meaning  now  for  U.S.  Internal  political 
consumption.  The  results  may  be  a  few  other 
student  and  worker  scalps  for  the  trophy 
room.  For  American  diplomacy  it  Is  a  tre- 
mendous defeat.  For  the  liberation  move- 
ments In  an  enslaved  Continent,  it  may  be 
the  path  to  union. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  an  additional  3  minutes,  in  order  to 
have  a  colloquy  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  the  Rockefeller  mission. 
Nobody  grieves  more  than  I  over  the  loss 
of  life,  the  riots,  and  the  problems  which 
have  surrounded  these  journeys. 

But  Governor  Rockefeller  is  a  distin- 
guished public  man.  He  made  a  great 
reputation  when  he  was  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  He  certainly  has 
made  a  great  reputation  in  our  State  as 
a  fine  Governor.  Therefore.  I  think,  m 
fairness,  two  things  should  be  said : 

One  is  that  many  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can resentments  over  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  has  come  to  the  surface. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  as  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  :nore 
inclined  to  think  about  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  of  us  as  picturesque  Latin 
American  cousins  than  to  think  about  the 
enormous  depth  of  poverty,  want,  dif- 
ficulty, frustration,  and  anger  which  per- 
vade so  much  of  Latin  America. 

Second.  I  think,  also,  that  it  has  been 
startlingly  portrayed  that  most  of  Latin 
America  Is  governed  by  dictatorships, 
generally  military,  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  I.  as 
members  of  the  appropriate  committee, 
have  had  longstanding  concern. 

So  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  bad  blood  has 
boiled  over  may.  in  the  long  corridor  of 
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history,  be  a  good  thing  for  them  and  us. 
But  what  concerns  me  is  that  a  new 
policy  for  Latin  America  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  President  Nixon  is  our 
President,  and  he  must  be  the  person  to 
formulate  this  new  policy.  Resolutions 
and  commitments,  notwithstanding, 
given  the  structure  of  our  Oovemment, 
it  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  for  Congress 
to  formulate  a  new  program,  even 
though  sometimes  Congress  displays 
gifted  Initiative.  Tlierefore,  if  President 
Nixon  felt  that  a  mission  by  Governor 
Roctcefeller  would  give  him  what  was 
needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  new  policy, 
does  not  the  Senator  think  that,  having 
gone  through  the  agony  we  have — and 
I  am  not  trying  to  gild  the  Illy  at  all — 
perhaps  the  Governor  will  bring  back 
some  pertinent  information  which  may 
induce  and  help  the  President  to  really 
arrive  at  a  constructive  policy. 

Notwithstanding  the  Senator's  feeling 
3boi]Xl.thls  matter,  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  may  call  Governor  Rockefeller 
before  our  subcommittee  or  perhaps  the 
whole  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
due  course,  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say, 
to  give  him  an  opportimlty  to  justify  his 
mission,  and  to  ascertain  what  he  foimd 
out  in  the  process. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  let  me  say  I  certainly  feel  the 
committee  should  give  attention  to  any 
recommendations  Governor  Rockefeller 
may  make.  I  t  'nk  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
call  the  Governor  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  a  worthy  one. 

Furthermore,  as  I  tried  to  stress  in  my 
statement,  my  criticism  of  the  mission 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  man.  I  think 
any  man  sent  on  such  a  mission  at  this 
particular  time  would  very  likely  have 
received  much  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  mischief  of  the  mission,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  it  excited  an  eruption  of 
resentment  throughout  Latin  America. 
It  became  a  lightning  rod,  so  to  speak, 
for  all  anti-American  elements  to  exhibit 
to  the  entire  world  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  their  resentment  toward  the 
United  States.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  price  we  have  pa'd  is  worth  the 
candle,  since  we  were  already  well  aware 
of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Latin 
America,  tmd  thoroughly  apprised  of  the 
difficulties  that  face  these  coimtries.  We 
have  probed  them  exhaustively,  with  all 
of  the  agencies  and  aides  we  can  send 
to  Latin  America. 

I  doubt  that  a  fljring  visit  by  an  Ameri- 
can dignitary  to  Latin  America  can  pos- 
sibly result  in  new  insights  that  were  not 
already  available  to  this  administration. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration even  expects  new  insights  from 
such  a  trip.  It  must  have  been  the  feeling 
that  the  trip  might  yield  good  public  re- 


lations. It  has  produced  bcul  public  re- 
lations. It  must  have  been  the  belief  that 
it  would  buy  us  more  time.  I  think  it  only 
bought  us  more  trouble. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  when  the  trip 
got  off  to  such  an  impromlslng  start,  we 
did  not  recognize  our  mistake.  By  forcing 
this  trip  to  its  unwanted  programmatic 
end.  We  have  simply  prolonged  and  com- 
pounded the  trouble  that  has  been  in- 
cited. 

Nevertheless,  we  will,  of  course,  want 
to  see  Governor  Rockefeller's  recommen- 
dations. It  Is  possible  he  may  desire  a 
hearing,  in  order  to  convey  to  us  what- 
ever observations  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  during  the  course  of  his  mission. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
comment.  I  am,  in  the  main,  in  agree- 
ment with  what  he  has  had  to  say.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  do  need  fimdamental 
changes  in  our  policy  toward  the 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague.  I  add  only 
one  addendum.  The  trip  may  prove  to  be 
profitable. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said 
about  Governor  Rockefeller's  mission  in 
Latin  America,  which  is  not  only  a  fail- 
ure, but  I  think  it  is  a  disastrous  tragedy 
for  America. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Governor 
Rockefeller.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
held  responsible  for  it.  He  was  sent  on 
the  mission  by  the  administration.  I 
have  had  people  in  my  own  State  tell 
me  that  they  warned  the  administra- 
tion— I  do  not  mean  the  President,  but 
people  down  the  line,  who  should  have 
gotten  the  word  to  the  President — that 
this  would  happen. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idtdio  has  so  ably 
pointed  out,  the  people  of  Latin  America 
have  been  investigated  and  visited  and 
supervised  and  commissioned  and  re- 
ported on  so  much  that  to  come  Into  a 
coimtry  and  say  that  somebody  is  going 
to  stay  there  for  3  hours  and  ascertain 
the  conditions  there  is  an  Insult  to 
Latin  America. 

They  regarded  this  as  window  dressing, 
a  pure  political  visit  for  domestic  pxir- 
poses  here,  and  they  bitterly  resented  it. 
That  information,  I  am  advised  by  some 
people  who  have  been  in  official  positions 
aroimd  here — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state 
their  names — that  this  would  happen  If 
this  mission  were  sent,  was  well  known 
in  advance.  Despite  that,  they  drafted 
Governor  Rockefeller,  one  might  say,  and 
sent  him  into  the  lion's  den,  kno^^ig  this 
would  happen. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  Governor 
Rockefeller  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  an 
Impossible  mission  that  the  resptmslble 
people  must  have  known  was  foredoomed 
to  failure.  Its  purpose — "I  am  going  to 
look  at  you  2  or  3  hours,  and  tell  you 
what  your  nation  needs" — ^would  be  an 
insult  to  any  nation. 

This  kind  of  thing  can  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  us.  I  say  again,  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  Governor  Rocktfel- 
ler  personally.  I  do  not  think  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  has  happened.  When 


one  of  the  great,  responsible  Governors  of 
this  coimtry  is  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  perform  a 
mission  overseas,  how  can  he  say  no  to 
the  President  under  such  conditions?  i 
feel  that  the  administration  should  have 
been  more  sensitive  to  how  people  feel 
south  of  the  border. 

I  believe  that  we  In  my  State  could 
have  told  the  President.  We  live  next  door 
to  Mexico,  with  a  thousand-mile  common 
border.  The  Mexicans  are  more  tolerant 
toward  us  than  the  people  of  many  na- 
tions. They  would  tell  us  kindly  how  they 
feel.  They  are  not  less  sensitive  than 
some  of  the  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions. Mexico  has  the  largest  Spanish- 
speaking  population  of  any  cotmtry  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
should  try  to  be  more  sensitive  to  how 
Latin  American  nations  would  feel,  than 
to  send  a  representative  to  look  at  a 
country  3  hours,  and  then  attempt  to 
tell  them  how  to  run  their  affairs  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  than. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 


BIG  THICKET  ASSOCIATION  OP 
TEXAS  ENDORSES  100,000  ACRE 
BIG  THICKET  NAIIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  for  the  first  time 
has  unequivocally  endorsed  my  bill,  S.  4, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  not  less 
than  100,000  acres  in  southeast  Texas. 
The  officers  and  meml)ers  of  this  asso- 
ciation have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  the  public  fully  aware  of  the  unique 
qualities  of  this  biological  wonderland. 
Of  the  numerous  plans  and  proposals 
which  various  groups  have  brought  for- 
ward, I  am  gratified  to  see  this  associa- 
tion take  this  stand  to  protect  at  least 
100,000  acres  of  this  irreplaceable  area. 

On  Saturday,  June  14,  1969,  I  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  at  their  fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Saratoga,  Tex. 

The  Big  Thicket  Association  was 
formed  years  ago  and  includes  members 
from  all  over  Texas.  Their  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  preserve  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket. 

On  that  day,  the  members  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  voted  imanlmously 
to  adopt  this  resolution  supporting  my 
bill,  S.  4,  calling  for  a  national  park  of 
at  least  100,000  acres  and  urging  its  pas- 
sage at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Big  Thicket  Association  had 
ever  endorsed  the  national  park  itself. 
It  had  endorsed  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Mouiunent  proposal,  to  provide  for  a 
smaller  recreational  area.  Now  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  has  changed  its 
course  and,  by  a  tremendous  majority, 
has  endorsed  my  national  park  bill.  The 
members  of  the  Big  Thicket  Association 
are  people  who  live  in  the  area,  and  who 
have  worked  for  many  years  for  recog- 
nition of  the  area  and  establishment 
there  of  a  Federal  recreational  facility. 

The  aimual  meetings  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  are  historic  oc- 
casions with  helicopter  tours  of  the  Big 
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Thicket;  tribal  dancing  by  members  of 
the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian's  Dog- 
wood Dancing  Team;  a  barbecue;  a 
beauty  pageant;  addresses  by  local. 
State,  and  national  officials;  and  numer- 
ous contests  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment. 

This  day  was  designated  as  "Dempsy 
Henley  Day"  in  honor  of  the  Honorable 
Dempsy  Henley,  chalnnan  of  the  Texas 
Coounission  for  Indian  Affairs  and 
former  Mayor  of  Liberty,  Tex.  Mr.  Hen- 
ley has  lieen  president  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Association  for  the  past  5  years,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  served  with  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  general  membership,  the  mem- 
bers elected  Mr.  Charles  Wilbanks,  of 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  as  President,  and  Mr. 
Jim  Hale  of  Hull-Dalsetta,  Tex.,  as  first 
vice-president.  Mrs.  Osborne  Hill,  who 
has  lived  in  the  Big  Thicket  for  most  or 
all  of  her  90  years  and  is  known  as  "Ma 
Thicket",  was  elected  as  a  lifetime 
director. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  association's  resolution  of 
June  14,  1969,  the  association's  nomina- 
tions committee  report  listing  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  association,  and  the 
program  of  the  Big  Thicket  Association's 
fifth  annual  meeting  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  requested 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rmsohvmou 

Whereas  the  Big  Thicket  Association  of 
Texas  Is  a  duly  chartered  non-profit  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Big  Thicket  of  Southeast  Texas,  and 

Whereas  the  Big  Thicket  Association 
through  Its  crfflcera,  directors  and  general 
membership  has  for  several  years  worked 
diligently  and  tirelessly  to  publicize,  adver- 
tise and  effectively  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  Big  Tlilcket  and  Its  rare  value  and 
the  need  for  saving  a  portion  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  and 

Whereas  the  Big  Thicket  Association  was 
responsible  for  having  many  outstanding 
dlgnltarlee,  state  and  United  States  govern- 
ment officials  take  tours  through  the  Big 
Thicket  to  become  better  acquainted  and 
more  fully  aware  of  the  unique  botanical 
area,  and  thereby  would  become  Interested 
In  helping  preserve  the  Big  Thicket,  and 

Whereas  the  Big  Thicket  Association  spon- 
sored such  trips  and  Journeys  for  U.S.  Su- 
preme COTirt  JuAtlce,  William  O.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senator,  Ralph  Yarborougb,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  U.S.  Park  study  committees, 
state  of  Texas  Study  Committee,  and  a  host 
of  clubs,  groups  and  individuals,  and 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  Association  has 
been  effective  and  successful  in  creating  a 
public  awareness  of  the  Big  Thicket  and  Its 
uniqueness  and  national  value,  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  numerous  clubs,  orga- 
nizations and  the  general  public  now  support 
the  Idea  of  saving  a  portion  of  the  Big  Thicket 
of  Southeast  Texas,  and 

Whereas  numerous  clubs,  organizations 
and  iiidlvlduals  have  norw  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Big  Thicket  Association  and  the 
members  of  the  Big  llUcket  Association 
through  this  resolution  wish  to  state  that 
they  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work  with 
each  and  every  organization  and  individual 
who  is  earnestly  and  conscientiously  seeking 
to  save  and  set  aside  portions  of  the  Big 
Thicket  for  a  State  and  National  Park,  and 

Whereas    numeroiis    plans    and    proposi- 


tions have  been  brought  about  by  niunerous 
groups  and  individuals,  the  Big  Thicket  As- 
sociation wishes  to  state  that  it  favors  sav- 
ing as  much  of  the  remaining  Big  nucket 
as  possible,  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  bill  now  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  Introduced  by  U.S.  Senator  Ralph 
Tarborough  that  the  Big  Thicket  Associa- 
tion supports  and  urges  the  pctssage  of  said 
bill    at   the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 

Whereas  the  Big  Thicket  Association 
realizes  that  time  is  of  the  essence  in  obtain- 
ing final  t^tproval  and  the  actual  creating 
of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  It  therefore 
urges  and  recommends  that  the  Honorable 
Preston  Smith,  Governor  of  Texas  i4>polnt 
a  Study  Committee  to  look  into  the  feaalbtl- 
Ity  of  the  State  of  Texas  creating  a  series  of 
State  Parks  at  -Qie  earlleert  possible  moment. 

Adopted   this    14th   day  of  June,   1980. 
DnovT  HnraxT, 

President. 

PEGGT  Rem  FOSTEB, 

Secretary. 

ANNt7AL  Big  Thickxt  Get-Togethcs, 
JtTNX  14,  1B69 

Nominations  Committee  Report: 

OFFICEES 

President  Emeritus  Chairman  of  the  Board : 
Dempsy  Henley. 

President:  Charles  Wilbanks. 

First  Vice  Pres.:  Jim  Hale. 

Second  Vice  President:  Dolly  Hoffman. 

Recording  Secretary :  Zoe  Talley. 

Membership  Secretary :  Peggy  Poster. 

Treasurer:  Laura  Mitchell. 

BOARD  or  onxcTORS 
Lance  Rosier,  Walter  Coon,  Mrs.  Olive 
Bachman,  Sam  Partlow,  IjoIs  Parker,  Dan 
Washburn,  J.  P.  Youngblood,  Marie  Mitchell, 
Russel  Long,  Alice  Cashen,  John  Casey,  Willie 
Bean,  Bmmet  Lack,  Frances  Johnson. 

Bio  Thickvi  Association 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  ceremonies,  Dempsy  Henley, 
Program  Chairman,  Gordon  Baxter,  radio, 
tv  and  book  fame. 

8:30  a.m.  Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  General  Membership. 

9:00  a.m.  Coffee  break.  Premiere  showing 
Big  Thicket  movie  and  slide  presentation. 

10:00  a.m.  Arrival  of  trallriders.  Helicopter 
tours  of  Big  Thicket  throughout  the  day. 
Art  show.  Big  Thicket  Museum  open.  Country 
western  music  by  famous  radio,  tv  and  re- 
cording stars. 

11:00  a.m.  Presentation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Shook,  producer  and  star  of  the  new 
Big  Thicket  Musical  from  Port  Worth,  Texas. 
Alabama-Coushatta  Indian's  Dogwood  Danc- 
ing Team. 

11:30  a.m.  Introduction  of  dignitaries  and 
officials.  SptesJcers:  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Tar- 
borough, U.S.  Congressman  John  Dowdy, 
Honorable  Price  Daniel,  former  Governor  and 
U.S.  Senator,  Mr.  Lud  E.  King,  Jr.,  President 
Texas  Forestry  Ass'n.,  Senator  Charles  Wil- 
son, Lufkln,  Texas,  Honorable  Neal  Pickett, 
Executive  Director,  Deep  East  Texas  Develop- 
ment Association,  Representative  Don  Adams, 
Representative  Price  Daniel,  Jr..  Honorable 
Jim  Bowmer,  U.S.  Parks  Board,  Department 
of  Interior  officials.  Officials,  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife,  Conservation  Clubs  and  Organiza- 
tions. 

12:00  Big  Thicket  barbecue  lunch  and  all 
the  trimmings.  Musical  entertainment  by 
various  country  and  western  groups. 

1:15  p.m.  Father  Montondon,  the  singing 
Priest  from  Port  Arthur.  Rail-splitting  con- 
test, bog  calling  contest,  horn  blowing  con- 
test,  old  time   fiddlers    (outside   platform). 

2:30  pjn.  Miss  Big  Thicket  Pageant. 

7:00  p.m.  Til  Big  Thicket  Hoot  Owl  hol- 
lers— old  time  country  western  dance — soft 
drinks — everyone   welcome. 


THERE  IS  A  NEED  TO  HELP  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
In  recent  years,  as  the  airlines  have  be- 
come a  very  commonly  used  means  of 
travel,  the  public  has  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers.  These  men  are  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  millions  of  air  travelers 
every  day  as  they  guide  planes  into  air- 
ports across  the  Nation.  We  can  all  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  mental  and 
physical  strain  under  which  these  men 
work. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sena- 
tor Hartke's  biU— S.  1026— which  wUl 
help  to  Improve  the  conditions  under 
which  these  men  work.  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  efficient,  well-trained  air 
traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday,  June  26, 
1969,  there  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  article  which  thoroughly 
and  lucidly  explained  the  problems  of 
the  air  traffic  controllers  and  what  must 
be  done  to  solve  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  written  by 
Spencer  Rich  smd  entitled,  "Air  Con- 
trollers' Plight  Is  Recounted  by  Bailey," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  Jime  26,  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An    CONTBOLLES'S    PLIGHT    IS    ReCOUNTEO    BT 

Bailkt 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
Famed  criminal  lawyer  P.  Lee  Bailey  yes- 
terday pictured  the  Nation's  air  traffic  con- 
trollers as  tension-ridden  Hamlets  of  the  air- 
ways, weighed  down  of  overwork  and  anxi- 
ety about  the  thousands  of  passengers'  lives 
that  depend  on  split-second  control-tower 
decisions. 

Bailey  told  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  "national  crisis  of  air  traffic," 
whlsh  threatens  multiple  tieups  and  relays 
at  airports  all  over  the  country,  cannot  be 
solved  unless  there  are  massive  new  outlays 
for  airfield  improvements,  development  of 
computer  systems  to  control  air  traffic,  and 
substantially  Improved  working  conditions 
and  training  programs  for  the  controllers 
themselves. 

He  denied  that  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Association,  of  which  he  Is  execu- 
tive director  and  general  counsel,  had  orga- 
nized last  week's  sudden  wave  of  sick  calls  by 
controllers  at  several  major  airports. 

The  sick  calls  caused  major  slowdowns  in 
air  traffic  In  New  York,  Denver,  Houston, 
Chicago  and  Honolulu.  They  ended  after 
Bailey,  following  discussions  with  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  John  H.  Shaffer,  made 
a  television  appeal  to  the  men. 

Yesterday  Bailey  said  the  sick  calls  were 
really  only  a  spontaneous  reaction — by  men 
whose  working  conditions  were  pressing  them 
to  the  edge  of  their  endurance — to  a  state- 
ment by  Shaffer  that  the  FAA  had  not.  as 
yet.  developed  a  formal  proposal  to  give  the 
controllers  early  retirement  and  other  bene- 
fits that  they  are  seeking.  Shaffer  also  said 
controllers  were  pretty  well  paid — a  remark 
Bailey  said  infuriated  the  controllers. 

Bailey  charged  that  despite  promises  from 
Volpe  that  there  would  be  no  reprisals,  men 
who  had  participated  in  the  sick  calls  were 
being  yanked  out  of  their  control  rooms  by 
FAA  supervisors  for  harsh  questioning,  with 
loss  of  status  and  other  retaliation  hinted 
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at.  An  aide  said  one  man,  Rex  Campbell,  had 
already  been  suspended  lor  protesting  an 
excessive  and  unsafe  workload. 

An  FAA  spokesman  told  a  reporter  later 
that  the  agency  still  had  no  formal  proposals 
to  Improve  controller  benefits,  but  was  favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  early  retirement  and  to- 
ward letting  controllers  switch  over,  after 
many  years  of  top-tension  work,  to  less  ex- 
acting Jobs,  but  without  pay  low. 

He  also  said  the  men  were  not  being 
threatened,  but  merely  questioned  on 
whether  they  really  had  been  sick;  that  Rex 
Campbell  had  not  yet  been  suspended  but 
notified  of  possible  suspension  In  connection 
with  an  enUrely  imrclated  matter  (Bailey's 
group  claims  the  matter  la  directly  related ) ; 
and  that  no  decision  by  the  PAA  to  stop 
the  dues  checkoS  for  Bailey's  group  had 
been  announced,  as  Implied  during  the 
bearing. 

Bailey  and  other  witnesses  told  the  hearing 
that  because  of  repeatedly  working  six  days 
a  week  at  FAA  insistence,  under  conditions 
of  terrific  tension  and  responsibility,  con- 
trollers tend  to  be  ulcer-ridden,  tense,  fre- 
quently divorced  and  so  "used  up"  by  the 
work  that  they  cannot  keep  up  the  pace 
efficiently  after  about  age  40. 
-  He.  criticized  the  PAA  for  19  fatalities  In  a 
-San  Ju*n  plane  crash,  saying  It  wa3  giving  a 
"green"  man  on-the-job  controller  training 
when  the  accident  occiirred,  and  It  never 
should  have  been  allowed. 

The  PAA  has  acknowledged  an  Impending 
crisis,  with  large  numbers  of  new  control- 
lers needed  (air  traffic  employee  must  Jump 
from  23.872  next  year  to  43,000  by  1980) 
and  a  vast  expansion  of  airports.  It  has  called 
for  $5  billion,  spending  on  Improvements  in 
airfields  and  $3.5  bUllon  In  terminals,  but 
while  the  Administration's  funding  plan  will 
raise  «2.5  bUUon  for  years  to  be  matched  by 
the  states  and  localities,  it  provides  nothing 
for  terminals  (passenger  buildings,  restau- 
rants, bars,  etc.). 

Other  witnesses  yesterday — like  Oeorge 
Krlske  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Association 
Sam  MasseU  of  AUanta,  speaking  for  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  National  League 
of  Cities.  Austin  Brough  of  the  American 
Association  of  Airport  Executives,  and  Karl 
Harr  of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Associa- 
tion— echoed  the  need  for  huge  outlays 

Massell  said  at  least  «14  billion  will  be 
needed  over  the  next  10  years  for  new  land- 
ing areas  and  terminal   facilities. 

Unlike  some  other  witnesses,  he  said  the 
need  for  terminal  facilities  was  crucial  and 
Oovemment  aid  should  not  be  limited  to 
non-terminal  facilities. 

Kriske  said  the  capacity  to  handle  pas- 
sengers after  they  were  off  the  plane,  through 
Improved  terminal  facilities,  would  become 
increasingly  a  critical  problem  as  big  Jumbo 
Jets  with  hundreds  of  passengers  each  be- 
gan landing  every  few  minutes  at  some  ma- 
jor airports. 

"It  all  boils  down  to  a  question  of  money 
and  where  are  we  going  to  get  It:  thafs  what 
we  have  to  figure  out  here."  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Warren  Magnuson  ( D-Wash  >  said 
several  times.  «"•»  saia 


APPOINTMENT  OP  QUAUFIED  LAW- 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  AS  US 
MARSHALS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Texas  Police  Association  recently 
held  a  meeting  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  at 
which  the  members  passed  a  resolution 
pertaining  to  appointees  to  U.S.  marshal 
posts. 

This  resolution  urges  that  appoint- 
ments to  these  posts  be  made  from  the 
rankat  o'  qualified  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers. I  thoroughly  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion and  I  hope  that  President  Nixon  will 


take  note  of  it  when  filling  these  very 
vital  positions,  as  vacancies  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Texas  Police  Association  at  its  annual 
conference  on  Jime  11,  1969,  in  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKo,  as  follows  :- 

RnoLcnoN — Texas  Policx  Association. 
Jmn  11.  1969 

Whereas,  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Police  Association  that  the 
best  interests  of  law  enforcement  in  our  na- 
tion would  be  more  effectively  served  by  the 
appointment  of  Individuals  with  experience 
In  the  law  enforcement  profession  to  the  po- 
sition of  U.S.  Marshal,  and 

Whereas,  our  able  Senators  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  John  O.  Tower  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ralph  W.  Yarborough  have  previously 
recommended  the  nomination  of  peace  officers 
with  distinguished  records  for  appointment 
as  U.S.  Marshal, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
members  of  the  Texas  Police  Association  as- 
sembled in  Annual  Conference  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas  this,  the  llth  day  of  June  1969, 
unanimously  go  on  record  as  earnestly  so- 
liciting the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  consider 
only  the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to 
these  positions  from  the  ranks  of  the  law 
enforcement  profession  who  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  in  this  field. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Tower  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  W. 
Tarborough,  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Texas. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  appropriated  $963.6  million  for 
the  Sentinel  ABM. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate two  different  Justifications  were  of- 
fered by  the  proponents  of  the  Sentinel 
system.  The  first  was  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  cities  against  an  ir- 
rational Chinese  attack.  Later  it  was 
argued  that  the  "thin"  Sentinel  was 
really  going  to  be  used  as  the  beginning 
of  a  bigger,  more  massive  system,  an 
ABM  to  protect  against  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  on  our  cities. 

Shortly  after  the  new  administration 
took  office.  President  Nixon  sensed  the 
mounting  congressional  and  nationwide 
opposition  to  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  around  the  cities  and  ordered  a 
complete  reevaluation  of  the  system. 

Following  this  examination,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  new  system — the  Safe- 
guard ABM^— which  would  be  used  to 
protect  our  land-based  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile sites. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not 
yet  given  its  approval  to  the  new  Safe- 
guard program,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  using  moneys  that  were 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM.  to  begin  procuring  components  for 
the  Safeguard  ABM. 

According  to  figures  made  available  to 
my  office  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO) ,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  committed  almost  $400  million  from 
January  1  through  the  end  of  April  on 
the  Safeguard  ABM.  Of  the  total,  $83.4 
million  was  obligated  during  the  period 


from  early  January  through  the  end  of 
February  while  the  administration  was 
conducting  Its  review  of  the  Sentinel 
system  and  busy  developing  the  Safe- 
guard substitute. 

In  addition,  another  $315  million  has 
been  committed  since  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  scrap  the  Sentinel  for 
the  new  Safeguard  In  mid-March. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  will  approve  the 
Safeguard  program  later  this  year.  But 
it  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  Pentagon  to 
anticipate  or  speculate  on  Congress'  de- 
cision on  this  matter. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  make  the  legislative  decisions  and  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  carry  them 
out. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  not  de- 
bated or  voted  on  the  issue  of  deploying 
a  Safeguard  ABM.  That  Issue  Is  to  be 
debated  and  voted  up  or  down  in  the 
Senate  during  the  month  of  July.  Re- 
gardless of  legal  technicalities.  It  was 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  ABM 
system  authorized  for  a  dty  defense 
could  be  unilaterally  converted  to  a  mis- 
sile site  defense. 

The  Washington  Post  on  May  14  stated 
that  Senator  Ftjlbright  asked  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  what 
would  be  done  with  the  $346  million  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year  for  ABM 
procurement: 

"I  hope  you  are  not  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  because  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  the  former  Sentinel  system 
that  you  are  entitled  to  go  ahead  with  the 
new  one  as  If  we  were  committed,"  Pulbrleht 
said. 

"I  do  not.  Sen.  Pulbrlght."  Packard  re- 
plied. 

PtJLBBicHT.  "Good." 

Packard.  "In  this  funding  schedule  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Congress  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  whole  program." 

PuLBBiOHT.  "Good.  The  program  you  are 
talking  about  now  must  await  the  author- 
ization— Is  that  right?" 

Packard.  "Yes." 

In  direct  contradiction  to  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Packard  told  newsmen  on  May 
13,  following  another  Senate  committee 
appearance,  that  missiles  and  radars  to 
be  used  in  the  proposed  Safeguard  ABM 
are  being  purchased  with  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  last  year  for  the  Sen- 
tinel system. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  contradic- 
tory stand  that  contributed  to  the  seri- 
ous loss  of  credibility  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration with  the  American  public 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled,  "Purchas- 
ing for  ABM  Has  Already  Started."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  14, 
1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PcacHASiMc  FOR  ABM  Has  Already  Started 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
said  yesterday  that  missiles  and  radars  to  be 
used  in  the  proposed  Safeguard  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  system  already  are  being 
bought  even  though  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved the  controversial  ABM. 
He  told   newsmen   the  components  were 
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being  acquired  with  funds  appropriated  by      gress    by  "  proceeding    with    production     ^,"^«^  ^^l.'^r^^e  ^,den1 
Congress  last  year  for  the  old  Sentinel  ABM      pij^^g  seea^  quite  unwise  to  me.  ^^^  autthority  to  go  forward  with  the  pro- 

^?^J*SSo7^t!ffi'Z^  t^^r^f  S^aTuu-  m  summation,  I  quote  the  testimony  or  the  funds  needed  to  implement  It. 

dlot  what  Packard  had  told  the  ssenate  "is-        ,  _         , _j_j  i,_#__-  4.v><»  xTmica  Qnh 

armament  Subcommittee  last  month-that  of  Secretary  Laird  before  the  HoUM  Sub-  ^   president.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Safeguard  would  not  be  built  without  spe-  committee  on  Appropriations  neid  on  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  prepared  by  the  GAO— 
dflc  authority  from  Congress.  May  22:  ..^^  Analysis  of  Funding  for  Develop- 
"Part  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  ^^            constitutional  system.  Congress  .    production  Installation  of  an  Op- 
under  the  authorized  ^Sentinel  P««ram  has  ^^  ^^^             burden  of  responsibility  for  ^tf 'iS^S  sVSSn  "Rirough  Febru- 
been  to  start  construction  and  manufacture  national  security  and  for  the  decUions  ^™"°"„,,^^'^  _^^  *  ^  i„  /v,„  D-^«»n 
of  missile  components  and  radar  components  XoS^inthe^Mla^lysU  could  tip  ttoe  ^ry  1969"-be  printed  in  ttie  RECORD. 
Which   win   gTinto  an  actually   deployed  ^^f^  J^  „^th«r  war  or  olaws  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
(ABM)  system."  Packard  said  after  he  gave  a  ^^^.l^l^r^l^Z^^^^^'  has  the  con-  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
private  briefing  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv-  It  U  the   Congress   ''^'"J,  "™   '^"%"'.  RFrnHn  as  follows  • 
ices  Committee.  stltutlonal  power  to  decide  whether  the  Safe-  KECORD,  as  loiiows). 

Although    Its    mission    was    different,    the  ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDING  FOR  DEVELOPMENT,  PROOUCTION,  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  AN  OPERATIONAL 

abandoned  Sentinel  system  would  have  used  ^g,^,  SYSTEM  THROUGH  FEB.  28.  1969 
virtually  the  same  kinds  of  radars,  missiles 

and  computers  that  President  Nixon's  pro-  (In  mlllionsl 

poeed  Safeguard  system  is  to  employ. -. 

Consequently,   the  Defense   Department —  Appropriated                       Obllgsted 

using  funds  authorized  last  year  for  Sentl-  ^TVT uiTT  Eaied 

nel— is   able   to   procure   these    components  JJ))','^-     j^J,  ,^                    taiinces 

without  specific  authority  from  congress.  f'^|        ""J,",                    d«c  31,     Feb  28,                       at  Feb. 

Packard   did    not    make   clear   how    much  {gjg          fggg         Total          1968          1969         Total      28, 1969 

money  had  been  spent  so  far  for  ABM  pro-  Appfoprtwon ^ 

curement.                                                                                                                        ,    .•     ,  «ii  o       «i7  q       1724  8      S600  9        $71.6       $672.5         $52.3 

Asked   about    it    afterwards.    Dr.    John   S.      Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation ' $411.9       wi^.s       *ii->o      *^-'^        *     g        ^^^  y  ,550 

Poster,  Jr.,  the  Pentagon  research  chief ,  said  P™f"'e'"»"l',,SrA"rmt"           *"            wio  kIs        327:3          3i;6           5.7          37.3         290.0 

the  missiles  were  being  acquired  for  research  ^^^^;^^^^'^,^:}^i^: -[-::::        18.0  39.0         57.0          17                .            21.7        ^_35.3 

and  development.  But  Packard  a  few  minutes  Mjijtary  pay,  Army ^•'          ''               : . 

earlier    had    said    they    would    "go   Into    an  762.9  963  6     1,726.5     1,104.6         83.4     1,188.0         538.5 

actually  deployed  system."  ToUl " 

In  Maivb.  during  the  Disarmament  Sub-     . r~~     7~^        ;,  „,„_„ii.h^ 

committee    hearings.    Sen.    J.   W.    Pulbrtght  •  No.y«ir  appropriations,  which  are  available  .or  0^^^^^^^^^ 

(D-Ark.)  asked  Packard  what  would  be  done  =  We  were  advised  by  an  official  o(  the  Office  0  the  Asshtant  Secretary  ot  ueiense  luimp. 

With  the  $346  million  Congress  appropriated  A.my  had  been  reprogramed  from  other  line  item  accounts. 

last  year  for  ABM  procurement.  ..^  nnvTTMTrK:  Mr  President,  an  AP  Tbe  only  thing  that  has  been  shopped  is 

"I  hope  you   are  not  proceeding  on   the  ,  ^^1  ^*™"^^t  J,  "  t^h  %tate^^  construction  contracts.  I  want  it  understood 

theory  t^J  because  the  CongresI  has  al-  dispateh  ^a^^lJ^UPIdisp^h  state  toaj  ^^  ^^  ^^^  „^y  ^hlng  that  has  been  stopped, 

ready  approved  the  former  Sentinel  system  the  Senator  from  Wiscondn  has  a^ed  apparent  to  me  from  looking 

that  you  are  entitled  to  go  ahead  with  the  the  Department  of  Defense  of  illegally  .  "^ff^^f  ^P'^^  "  p"^           ^^^  leeaUv 

new  one  as  If  we  were  committed,"  Pulbright  spending  $400  miUion  from  funds  appro-  at  ttie  ."^^^o^L^hat  Congress  h£^^^^ 

said.  nriated  for  the  discarded  Sentinel  missile  authonzed  and  appropriated  funds  loi 

"I  do  not.  sen.  Pulbrlght."  Packard  re-  rf-fense  svstem  on  the  revamped  Safe-  the  acquisition   and  the   research   and 

piled.  ^,Sdi5S  development  of  certain  components  of  an 

Pulbright:  "Good."  ^fnn*.  T  «.rve"as  a  member  of  the  Com-  ABM  system;  and  that  this  admimstra- 

Packard:  "In  this  funding  schedule  in  the  .'firr  „1  a\~oh  Q.^ir'P.!  and  since  we  tion  stopped  procurement  of  the  con- 

flscal  year  1970  budget,  it  wUl  be  necessary  mittee  onj^^f  Services  and  ance  we  "°!|  J-j"^^                          ^^xe  cities  which 

for  us  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  the  will  be  debating  the  Safeguard  system^s  f  ™"J^°"„^*^^-,*i^?^^  y^jjer    the    Sen^ 

Congress   ^11    have  ample   opportunity   to  well  as  Uie  authorization,  at  some  lengtii  ^,»**,  ^««"    ^°^°^^S^°^- """^^^ 

lookltt  the  whole  program."  m  tiie  coming  weeks,  it  seems  only  proper  tinel  program,  and  ^^J*^ jA.ii.^^*^""^ 

Pulbright:   "Good.  The  program  you  are  ^^    tiiat  I  try  to  make  some  response  action  by  Congress  to  determine  what 

talking  about  now  must  await  the  authort-  ^^.    jj    j  myself  and  my  coUeagues.  it  is  going  to  do  as  far  as  expenditure 

zation-is  that  right?  iv/r^PrLirtPnt  first  of  all  in  ttie  last  3  under  the  Safeguard  system  for  an  ABM 

Packard:  "Yes."  Mr.  P'-esifnt  /irst  of  ?^'  »f JJf^^^J  system  to  be  primarily  located  in  North 

Packard  said  his  exchange  with  Pulbrlght  years,  to  ^he  best  of  my  recollection,  tne  ^                     Montana,  and  for  acquisi- 

involved  only  a  pledge  to  stop  acquiring  Committee  on  Armed  Services  nas  au  t:„„  Jf.it^^Q  int/.r 

ABM  sites,  not  to  halt  the  manufacture  of  thorized  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  re-  "°^°tnnnpV  has  been  snent  for  mUitary 

parts  for  the  system.  search  and  development,  for  procure-  No  money  ^as  been  spent  lor  mmia^ 

But  Pulbright  and  sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  ^t  and  for  construction  faculties  for  construction  or  the  acquisition  of  those 

(R-N.Y.)    said  they  thought  it  applied  to  "ARM^cstlm  regardless  what  it  may  sites.  It  has.  however,  gone  into  the  long 

all  phases  of  the  system  except  research  and  ^     ^}^J^j}^'^;J^^l''^r^a^8CoTJxei  leadtime  items  which  we  wUl  need.  It 

development.  be  caUed- ^  ^^  Son  for  rSch  has  gone  into  research  and  development. 

"This  is  either  a  misrepresentation  or  he  appropnated  $379  mUlion  lor  researcn  b                             distance  perimeter 

has  changed  hu  mind."  Pulbright  said.  and    development,    for    operation    ax^d  fj'^  |^^^{"iSs'°S^e  into  certain  items 

senate  Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield  maintenance,  for  procurement  of  equip-  ^T;"'.^ '1  ",2fj|  ,         .  ^ggal-  this  is 

and   Sen.   John   Sherman   Cooper    (R-Ky.)  ^ent.  and  for  miUtary  construction.  In  fJJ^^^.^fr^S^rtofSe  nSney 

urged  In  Senate  speeches  that  the  Admlnls-  fl_-.i'  -.gj-r  1969  Congress  appropriated,  totaUy  legal   This  is  part  oj^f^^f^^ 

tration  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  Jf  f  vote  of  thL  bS  and  the  House  of  which  has  ^ready  been  authorized  and 

a   temporary  freeze  on  the  deployment  of     „'^  "    "    <.„i..„_-    _  *»*„,  „*  eac-j  million  appropriated. 

new  steateglc  weapons,  including  ABMs.  by  ^^P'^"^*^^®*'*  ^^^^rt^liTthS  It  seemed  only  proper  to  me  that  as 

both  countries  prior  to  formal  arms  control  for  the  same  purpose.  A  good  aeai  01  tms  ^e^  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

tai.cs.  money  ^f^  not  spen  in  eimer^  yesj    |^m^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  addi-  ^  S  Sro^ning  0?  iJng  l^d  S  clear  on  this  particular  point, 

tion,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  electronic  equipment  and  for  the  acquisi-  -^— ^^^— ^^ 

kind   of   comprehensive   review   of   the  ^jq^  q^  perimeter  radar.  This  money  is        qnLY     PEACE     WILL     ANSWER 

Sentinel  ABM  was  actually  taking  place  largely  in  research  and  development  and,  o      •  j     *  t^v 

during   the   month   of   February   when  as  I  have  said,  in  acquisition  of  certain         Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  recency 

moneys  were  being  obUgated  and  pur-  long  lead  time  elements.  I  received  a  movmg  letter  r«>in  an  idano 

chases  being  made  for  components  in        secretary  Laird  emphasized  on  Feb-  youngster  who  1^  serving  in  the  w^^ 

the  Safeguard  system.  ruary  9,  1969.  in  his  statements  before  yi«t""»-,",f^f,J^,,*^PrfucrgSSS 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  there  ought  to  be  Uie  c:mmlttee  that  Uiere  has  been  no  ,^,t^.  ^^.^f 'f.!L7i^^^^ 

an  immediate  freeze  on  all  ABM  spend-  slowdown  on  research  and  developmait.  feeling  to  the  ^^stress  toat  ym^  ^er 

ing    The  Congress  will  shortly  make  a  and  there  has  been  no  slowdown  as  far  icans.   so  /aj  from  .^°^«'   ""f!,.^ JJJ. 

dSi^on  on  whetiier  or  not  to  deploy  the  as  procurement  of  these  types  of  items  rience  as  they  fight  m  that  tragic  con 

S'nSrsS  ZZSSTSot    .^r^raxy  13.  Secretary  I^lrd  said:  When  I  hear  tiie  easy  slogan  that  telU 
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us  to  "Help  Support  Our  Boys  In  Viet- 
nam," I  cannot  think  of  support  in  crude 
terms  of  reinforcements,  more  ammuni- 
tion, more  weaponry,  and  more  death. 
I  think,  instead,  of  the  basic  support  that 
Americans  need  in  any  war :  A  oonvlncinK 
naa(m  to  be  there.  This  support,  we  have 
not  provided  to  our  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  support.  I  cannot  find.  And  I 
can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
young  constituent  when  he  te^  me  the 
way  he  and  his  comrades  feel  about  their 
service: 

It  would  be  worth  It  a  million  times  over 
If  you  believed  In  what  you  were  doing  It 
for.  The  worst  pain  of  all  U  doing  something 
contrary  to  your  personal  convictions. 

The  only  answer  will  be  to  stop  the 
Qghting  in  Vietnam,  to  stop  not  only  the 
physical  pain,  but  also  the  severe  injury 
that  this  war  inflicts  upon  the  convic- 
tions of  our  young  people.  This  injury 
is  revealed  with  telling  poignancy  in  the 
yoimg  man's  letter.  He  has  lost  some 
faith  in  democracy.  He  feels  that  his  life 
is  controlled  by  a  compassionless  "mon- 
ster of  Government"  that  exists  in  "a  far- 
away world." 

This,  in  addition  to  37,000  lives  al- 
ready lost,  is  the  price  we  are  paying. 
With  his  name  withheld,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Woist  Pain  of  Ali. 

Dkar  Sxitator:  I  am  currently  serving  my 
active  duty  ...  in  the  capacity  of  a  Hospital 
Corpsman  and  therefore  work  with  many 
wounded  servicemen  coming  from  the  DMZ. 

During  my  entire  three  years  of  active  duty 
I  have  heard  many  complaints  and  crtldsma 
about  oiir  cxirrent  policy  In  Vietnam.  [Serv- 
icemen] and  patients  spend  hours  sadly  talk- 
ing about  something  they  feel  they  have  no 
voice  in.  Policy-making  by  our  leaders  seems 
to  be  done  In  a  far-away  world  when  real 
people  don't  exist.  Moet  servicemen  are  to- 
tally unaware  of  a  government  by  the  people 
for  the  people,  and  have  never  known  the 
satlsfacUon  of  feeUng  a  part  of  that  govern- 
ment which  governs  them. 

These  feelings  exist  out  side  the  military, 
of  course,  and  I  am  s\ire  that  many  civilians 
feel  this  alienation  also. 

Once  people  are  detached  from  these  feel- 
ings of  belonging,  supporting,  helping  and 
contributing,  they  lose  the  idea  of  what  a 
democracy  is.  They  feel  the  monster  of  gov- 
ernment is  so  awesome  and  untouchable 
that  we  wUl,  from  this  attitude,  put  the  en- 
tire responslblUty  of  our  country's  problems 
onto  the  central  government. . . 

Mr.  Church,  do  you  know  how  the  people 
look  at  things?  ...  la  there  any  way  we  can 
stop  losing  so  many  servicemen  for  such 
an  indirect  attack  on  Communism? 

The  military  seems  to  be  a  separate  gov- 
ernment by  itself.  I  personally  feel  like  a 
slave,  not  a  servant,  and  there  is  a  difference. 
You  can  be  a  trained  Marine,  go  to  Vietnam, 
lose  an  arm  or  leg,  and  get  paid  as  little  as 
•150  a  month.  It  would  be  worth  it  a  mil- 
lion times  over  if  you  believed  in  what  you 
were  dong  it  for.  The  worst  pain  of  all  is 
doing  something  contrary  to  your  personal 
convictions." 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14  I  wrote  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  a  report  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  in  which  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  had  been 
quoted  as  telling  newsmen  that  compo- 
nents of  the  Safeguard  system  were  al- 
ready being  purchased.  I  pointed  out  to 
Bfr.  Staats  that,  in  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nization and  Disarmament  Affairs  on 
March  26,  Mr.  Packard  had  indicated 
that  the  Safeguard  system  would  require 
a  new  funding  schedule  other  than  that 
authorized  last  year  for  the  so-called 
Sentinel  system.  I  asked  Mr.  Staats  to 
have  the  General  Accounting  Office 
ascertain  whether  fimds  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  the  Sentinel  system  had 
in  fact  been  diverted  to  use  for  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

Mr.  Staats  replied  in  a  letter  dated 
Jime  11.  In  his  letter,  he  said  that  the 
Genersd  Accounting  Office  found  "ix> 
legal  basis  for  questioning  the  use  in 
the  Safeguard  program  during  fiscal 
year  1969  of  funds  previously  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
missile  systems  generally."  The  letter 
went  on  to  note: 

The  language  in  neither  the  authorization 
legislation  nor  appropriation  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  refers  to  any  specific 
missile  system. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  questions  I 
asked  Mr.  Packard,  and  that  Senator 
Gore  asked  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's relies  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganization and  E>isarmament  Affairs  on 
March  26.  This  testimony  i^jpears  on 
page  291  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  on  "Strategic  and  For- 
eign Policy  Implications  of  ABM  Sys- 
tems." 

I  asked:  "Do  you  take  the  view  that 
you  need  no  further  authorization  from 
Congress  to  proceed  with  this  completely 
different  program,  different  from  the  one 
that  had  been  planned?" 

Mr.  Packard.  This  plan  Is  being  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  through  our 
budgetary — 

Senator  Pulbright.  There  will  be  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  Packard.  This  will  be  recommended 
through  the  regular  procedures. 

Senator  Pui.bright.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 

I  hope  you  are  not  proceeding  on  the  the- 
ory that  because  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved the  Former  Sentinel  system,  that  you 
are  entitled  to  go  ahead  with  the  new  one  as 
If  we  were  committed.  I  do  not  consider  that 
we  are.  I  hope  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not.  Senator  Pulbilght. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Good. 

Mr.  Packard.  We  are  recommending  a  new 
funding  schediile. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Oood. 

Mr  Packard.  In  this  funding  schedule  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  that 
Congress  will  have  ample  opportimlty  to  look 
at  the  whole  program. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Oood. 

The  program  you  are  talking  about  now 
must  await  the  authorization;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes. 

Senator  Oork.  So,  unless  the  Congress  ap- 
proves, this  will  not  proceed. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  see  how  It  can  be 
any  other  w-y. 

Senator  PtrLBaiGHT.  I  thought  perhaps  3rou 
were  proceeding  under  the  former  authority. 


Mr.  Packard.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  we  are 
proceeding  with  some  of  the  research  and 
development  work  that  was  authorized 

Senator  Polbrioht.  Nobody  is  objecting  to 
that. 

Mr.  Packard  (continuing).  Under  the  pre- 
vious system. 

Senator  Fulbrioht.  We  hope  that  Is  all  you 
will  do. 

Mr.  Packard.  There  wUl  be  no  Installations 
unttl 

Senator  Cask.  This  la  a  very  refreshing 
change,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  conunend  you. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  14  entitled 
"Purchasing  for  ABM  Has  Already 
Started."  In  that  article  Mr.  Packard 
was  quoted  as  saying  to  the  press: 

Part  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
under  the  authorized  Sentinel  program  has 
been  to  start  construction  and  manufacture 
of  missile  components  and  radar  compo- 
nents which  will  go  into  an  actually  de- 
ployed (ABM)  system,  Packard  said  after 
be  gave  a  private  briefing  to  the  Senate 
Aimed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  my  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  May  14,  and  his 
reply  to  me  of  June  11.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Staats  in  light  of  Mr.  Packard's  state- 
ments before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Disarma- 
ment Affairs.  In  my  view,  the  contradic- 
tion between  Mr.  Packard's  statements 
to  me  and  the  subsequent  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  show  either  that 
Mr.  Packard  deliberately  misled  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  that  Mr.  Packard 
was  not  accurately  informed  regarding 
the  operations  of  his  own  Department 
or  that  Mr.  Packard  simply  changed  his 
mind  tind  went  back  on  his  statement  to 
a  Senate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PlTRCRASINa    FOR    ABM    HaS    ALIUADT    STARTED 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
said  yesterday  that  missiles  and  radars  to  be 
used  In  the  proposed  Safeguard  antlballis- 
tlc  missile  (ABM)  system  already  are  being 
boxight  even  though  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved the  controversial  ABM. 

He  told  newsmen  the  components  were 
being  acquired  with  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  last  year  for  the  old  Sentinel  ABM 
systems.  The  disclosure  appeared  to  contra- 
dict what  Packard  had  told  the  Senate  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  last  month — that 
Safeguard  would  not  be  built  without  spe- 
cific authority  from  Congress. 

Part  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
under  the  authorized  Sentinel  program  has 
been  to  start  construction  aind  manufacture 
of  missile  components  and  radar  components 
which  will  go  into  an  actually  deployed 
(ABM)  system,  Packard  said  after  he  gave 
a  private  briefing  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Although  Its  mission  was  different,  the 
abai.doned  Sentinel  system  would  have  used 
virtually  the  same  kinds  of  radars,  missiles 
and  computers  that  President  Mlzon's  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system  is  to  employ. 

Consequently,  the  Defense  Department — 
using  funds  authorized  last  year  for  Senti- 
nel— is  able  to  procure  these  components 
without  specific  authority  from  Congress. 
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Packard  did  not  make  clear  how  much 
money  had  been  spent  so  far  for  ABM  pro- 
curement. 

Asked  about  it  afterwards.  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  Jr.,  the  Pentagon  research  chief,  said 
the  missiles  were  being  acquired  for  research 
and  development.  But  Packard  a  few  min- 
utes earlier  had  said  they  would  "go  Into 
an  actually  deployed  system." 

In  March,  during  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee hearings.  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght 
(D-Ark.)  asked  Packard  what  would  be  done 
with  the  $346  million  Congress  appropriated 
last  year  for  ABM  procurement. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  because  the  Congress  has  already 
approved  the  former  Sentinel  system  that 
you  are  entitled  to  go  ahead  with  the  new  one 
as  if  we  were  committed,"  Pulbright  said. 

"I  do  not.  Sen.  Pulbright,"  Packard  repUed. 

Pulbright:  "Good." 

Packard:  "In  this  funding  schedule  In  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Congress  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  whole  program." 

Fulbrlght:  "Good.  The  program  you  are 
talking  about  now  must  await  the  authori- 
zation— is  that  right? 

Packard:  "Yes." 

Packard  said  his  exchange  with  Fulbrlght 
involved  only  a  pledge  to  stop  acquiring 
ABM  sites,  not  to  halt  the  manufacture  of 
parts  for  the  system. 

But  FiUbrlght  and  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
(R.-N.Y.)  said  they  thought  it  applied  to  aU 
phases  of  the  system  except  research  and 
development. 

"This  is  either  a  misrepresentation  or  he 
has  changed  his  mind,"  Pulbright  said. 

Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.) 
urged  in  Senate  speeches  that  the  Adminis- 
tration invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
a  temporary  freeze  on  the  deployment  of 
new  strategic  weapons.  Including  ABMs,  by 
both  countries  prior  to  formal  arms  control 
talks. 

Mat  14,  1960. 
Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  During  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem. Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
indicated  that  the  Safeguard  system  would 
require  a  new  funding  schedule  other  than 
that  authorized  last  year  for  the  so-called 
Sentinel  system.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  heexlnge 
on  this  subject  and  invite  youi  attention 
to  page  281  of  those  hearings. 

According  to  preae  reports  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  today,  May  14,  1969,  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Packard  reportedly  told 
newsmen  that  components  of  the  Safeguard 
system  are  already  being  purchased.  I  en- 
clcee  a  copy  of  the  article  to  which  I  have 
reference. 

I  wotild  appreciate  It  very  mvich  If,  as  soon 
as  possible,  your  organization  could  ascer- 
tain whether  fimds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  the  "Sentinel"  system  have  in 
fact  been  diverted  to  use  few  the  "Safeguard" 
system  for  which  ftinds  have  neither  been 
authorized  nor  appropriated  i>y  the  Ooogress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Pdxarigbt, 

Ohairman. 

COMPTROLLXR  OZNRRAL 

OF  THR  UNTrXD  STATES. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  11,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pdi.brioht:  This  report  Is 

in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  14,  1980. 

You  requested  that  the  General  Accounting 


Office  "ascertain  whether  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  'Sentinel'  system 
have  in  fact  been  diverted  to  use  for  the 
'Safeguard'  system  for  which  funds  have  nei- 
ther been  authorized  nor  appropriated  by  the 
Congress." 

In  your  letter,  you  referred  to  statements 
made  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard (1)  during  the  March  I9d9  hecu-lngs  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganization and  Disarmament  Affairs  and  (2) 
to  the  press  In  May  1969.  As  discussed  with 
your  Committee's  Chief  of  Staff,  this  report 
does  not  comment  on  whether  or  not  th^e 
are  Inconsistencies  between  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary's testimony  as  to  the  need  for  con- 
gressional approval  before  proceeding  with 
the  Safeguard  program  and  hte  reported 
statements  to  the  press  that  components  of 
the  Safeguard  system  are  being  acquired 
with  funds  previously  awropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

In  essence,  as  detailed  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  we  find  no  legal  basis  for  ques- 
tioning the  use  in  the  Safeguard  program 
during  fiscal  year  1969  of  funds  previously 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  mlsalle  systems  generally. 

PRIOR  ABM   PROGRAM   FUNDING 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  data,  the  DOD  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  included  »397  million  for  en- 
gineering development  of  the  Nike-X  ABM 
system — funds  were  not  requested  for  pro- 
duction activities.  In  the  appropriations  for 
DOD,  however,  the  Congress  increased  the 
amount  requested  for  Procxirement  of  Equip- 
ment and  Missiles— Army  (PEMA)  by  $153.5 
million  for  preproductlon  activities  for  the 
Nike-X  system.  The  Congress  increased  also 
the  amount  requested  for  Research,  Devel- 
opment, Test,  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  — 
Army  by  $14.4  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  related  to  the  preproduc- 
tion  activities.  The  appropriation  act  stipu- 
lated that  these  funds,  totaling  $564.9  mil- 
lion, and  an  amount  of  $20  million  appropri- 
ated for  advanced  Nike-X  development  were 
to  be  available  only  for  the  Nike-X  system. » 

According  to  DOD  records,  diiring  fiscal 
year  1967  most  of  the  $397  million  for  en- 
g^eerlng  development  and  of  the  $20  mil- 
lion for  advanced  development  of  the  Nike-X 
system  was  obligated.  However,  the  $14.4 
million  for  research  and  development  effort 
relating  to  preproductlon  was  not  obligated. 
For  fiscal  year  1968  the  requirement  for  pre- 
production-related  fvmdlng  was  $25  million. 
This  amount  was  offset  by  the  $14.4  million 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967  but  not 
used.  On  this  basis,  the  requirement  for  new 
obligatlonal  authority  was  reduced.  The 
funds  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  RDT 
&E — Army  appropriation  were  not  restricted 
to  the  Nlke-X  or  Sentinel  system. 

With  respect  to  the  $163.5  mUlion  pro- 
vided for  Nike-X  preproductlon  activities,  an 
official  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller)  told  us  that, 
since  a  line  item '  had  not  been  established, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
carried  these  and  other  funds  in  an  existing 
line-item  account  established  for  general 
production  base  support  rather  than  In  sm 
account  specifically  reserved  for  the  ABM 
system.  According  to  the  official,  however, 
the  funds  were  segregated  to  prevent  their 
use  for  other  than  the  operational  ABM 
system — the  purpose  intended  by  the  Oon- 


OSD  did  not  make  these  funds  available 
for  obUgatlon  during  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  act  stipulated 
that  $269  million  of  the  PEMA  appropriation 
was  to  be  available  only  for  the  Nlke-X  sys- 


>  Public  Law  89-687  shows  the  restricted 
availability  of  $153.5  million  of  the  PEMA 
appropriaUon  and  $431.4  mlllloa  of  the 
RDTftE — Army  appropriation. 

>  A  specific  commodity  or  system  area  that 
has  a  value  of  $600,(X>0  or  more. 


tem.  An  OSD  official  told  us  that  In  December 
1967,  after  the  decision  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  develop  and  deploy  a  Communist- 
Chinese-oriented  Sentinel  system,  OSD  had 
advised  the  Congress  that  the  funds  would  be 
reclassified  from  the  general  production  base 
support  account,  to  make  them  available  for 
obligation  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  request,  according  to 
the  OSD  official,  OSD  specifically  asked  the 
Congress  to  release  the  fiscal  year  1967-68 
funds  from  the  limitations  previously  im- 
posed; the  Congress  subsequently  released 
$284.6  million  of  PEMA  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriation  act.  He  advised  us 
that  these  funds  had  then  been  used  in  fiscal 
year  1969  to  reduce  the  request  for  new  obli- 
gatlonal authority. 

avahj^ilitt  of  sentinel  funds  for  use  in 
the  safeguard  program 
OSD  officials  contend  that  the  unobligated 
balances  of  fiscal  year   1969  and  prior  year 
Sentinel  funds  are  legally  available  for  use 
in  the  Safeguard  program  because  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  acts  for  DOD 
are  stated  in  very  broad  and  general  language. 
The  fiscal  year  1969  authorization  act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-500)  states  under  Procurement: 

"For    missiles:    for    the    Army,    $956,140.- 
000  •   •   •" 
and  under  RDT&E: 

"For  the  Army,  $1,611,900,000." 
The    fiscal    year    1969    appropriation    act 
(Public  Law  90-580)   states  under  PEIilA: 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the   procure- 
ment, manufacture  and  modification  of  mis- 
siles,   armament,    ammunition,    equipment, 
vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft  •   •   ••• 
and  under  RDT&E — Army: 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease  and  operation  of  facilities 
and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$1,522,655,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

Funds  were  Included  In  the  President's 
1969  budget  under  both  the  PEMA  and  the 
RDT&E — Army  appropriations  lor  the  Senti- 
nel and  other  missile  syst«ms  but,  as  shown 
above,  the  language  in  neither  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  nor  appropriation  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  refers  to  any  specific 
missile  system.  Since  the  funds  are  legally 
available  for  missile  systems  generally,  we 
see  no  legfU  bctsis  to  question  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  Safeguard  program. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  availability  pro- 
vided by  the  broad  and  general  language  of 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  acts, 
OSD  officials  contend  that  congressional  ap- 
proval of  reprogrammlng  actions  will  not  be 
required.  DOD's  Instruction  7250.10,  March 
5,  1963,  covers  the  subject  of  "Implementa- 
tion of  Reprogrammlng  of  Appropriated 
Funds.  Tills  instruction  and  prior  similar  in- 
structions were  not  based  on  a  statutory  re- 
quirement but.  Instead,  were  based  on  con- 
gressional committee  requests.'  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  Instruction  is  to:  "establish 
approval  requirements  and  related  operating 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  the  re- 
sponsible officials  keep  faith  with  the  Com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  by  respecting  the 
integrity  ctf  the  Justifications  presented  in 
support  of  fund  authorizations  and  budget 
request*,  and  by  providing  timely  informa- 
tion with  reepect  to  any  significant  devia- 
tions from  approved  programs." 

OSD  officials  contend  that,  during  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  year  1969,  there  Is  no  need  to 
obtain  congreaslonal  approval,  since  the 
planned  Safeguard  program  activities  are 
within  thoae  approved  for  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram. They  p>oint  out  that  the  amounts  of 
fiscal  year  1969  funds  being  budgeted  for  the 
Safeguard  program,  totaling  $861.3  mUllon. 


>  House  R^>ort  483,  84th  Oongrew,  page  8. 
House  Report  406,  8eth  Congress,  page  20. 
Senate  Report  476,  86th  Congress,  page  27. 
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are  leaa  than  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  Sentinel  program  activities 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  The  OSD  officials  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  Safeguard  program  ac- 
tivities will  not  require  authorizations  and 
approvals  specifically  for  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram until  fiscal  year  1970. 

Under  the  cited  DOD  Instructions,  certain 
reprogrammlngs  of  (2  million  or  more  require 
notlflcatlckn  to  the  legislative  and  appropria- 
tions committees  of  the  Congress,  whereas 
reprogitunmlngB  concerning  Items  of  special 
Interest  require  prior  approval  at  the  oocn- 
mlUees,  IrrespectlTe  of  the  amount.  In  our 
opinion,  whether  or  not  the  change  from  Sen- 
tinel to  a  Safeguard  ABM  program  requires 
prior  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Is  a  matter  for  determination  between 
the  respective  conunlttees  and  DOD. 

In  response  to  a  similar  Inqiilry  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  we  are  sendliig  a  similar 
report  to  him  today.  We  plan  no  further 
distribution  of  this  letter  until  yoxir  agree- 
ment has  been  obtained  or  public  announce- 
ment has  been  made  by  you  concerning  its 
contents. 

It  we  can  be  of  additional  assistance  In 
this  naatter,  please  let  us  Icnow. 
*  '^ncerely  yours, 

Elmkb  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


INDUSTRIAL  HAZARDS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent meeting  held  In  Washington  by  the 
AFTr-CIO  industrial  union  department 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  industrial  health 
hazards.  While  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  surrounding  the  high 
incidence  of  pneumoconiosis  among  coal 
miners,  equally  hazardous  but  less  pub- 
licized dangers  plague  workers  in  other 
industries. 

An  article  entitled  "Industrial  Hazards 
Widespread,"  written  by  Judith  Randal 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  June  12,  1969,  points  out 
that  dangers  as  well  as  advantages  result 
from  improved  technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INOUSTSIAL    HaZAKOS    WmESPSEAO 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

In  a  nation  as  concerned  as  the  United 
States  is  about  lung  cancer,  it  is  surprising 
when  a  new  finding  is  soft-pedaled  rather 
than  publicized.  It  is  especially  surprising 
when  the  tax-supported  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute is  involved  In  the  soft-pedaling;  yet 
this  Is  apparently  what  has  happened  to  a 
study  made  by  the  NCI's  own  researchers. 

The  study,  which  shows  an  Increase  up  to 
800  percent  in  lung  cancer  among  smelter 
workers  was  discussed  at  the  March  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search In  San  Francisco.  In  making  the  re- 
port, however.  Dr.  Joeeph  Fraumenl  was 
careful  to  avoid  mentioning  either  the  nature 
of  the  metal  smelted  or  the  Identity  or  loca- 
tion of  the  plant  or  plants  Involved. 

In  essence,  Fraumenl  said  the  lung  cancer 
rate  among  smelter  workers  was  much  higher 
than  among  the  rest  of  the  local  population, 
and  that  the  risk  was  particularly  great  in 
those  areas  of  the  plant  where  arsenic 
trloxlde  levels  were  high.  The  paper  has  yet 
to  be  published,  and  the  subject  has  not  been 
publicly  mentioned  since  by  either  Fraumenl 
or  the  NCI. 

Such  industrial  situations  are  more  wide- 
spread than  Is  generally  realized.  If  a  Ilttle- 
publlclzed  meeting  held  here  last  week  by  the 


AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department  is 
any  indication,  recent  attention  focused  on 
"black  lung"  (pneumoconiosis)  among  coal 
miners  and  cancer  among  uranium  miners 
barely  scratches  the  surface  of  occupational 
hazards. 

Comparing  the  steel  Industry  now  and  25 
years  ago,  for  example,  Charles  Yoimglove  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  said 
health  hazards  have  risen  as  productivity  has 
increased  because  most  new  technology  car- 
ries with  it  concomltfkDt  dangers. 

Coke  ovens,  for  Instance,  are  bigger  and 
hotter  than  they  used  to  be  and  consequently 
produce  more  tar  vapors,  according  to 
Younglove.  "In  an  eight-hour  period  around 
a  coke  oven,"  he  said,  "a  man  breathes  as 
much  tar  smoke  as  he  would  in  a  lifetime  of 
cigarette  smoking." 

Similarly,  with  the  introduction  of  oxygen 
as  a  replacement  for  forced  air  In  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  a  terrible  risk  of  fire  and 
explosion  has  been  added  to  an  already  haz- 
ardous occupation. 

When  a  compressor  blew  up  recently  at  a 
Oreat  Lakes  plant,  the  result  was  much  the 
same  as  when  a  chance  spark  Ignited  flam- 
mable materials  in  an  oxygen-filled  space- 
craft, sending  three  astronauts  to  their 
deaths. 

Three  men  were  killed  In  the  steel  mill  ac- 
cident, too. 

The  relationship  between  cause  and  effect 
was  easy  to  trace  In  the  steel  mill  accident. 
Far  more  insidious  are  the  subtle  day-to-day 
physical  threats  to  workers  which  ultimately 
disable  them. 

For  years,  as  an  example,  the  cotton  In- 
dustry In  this  country  proudly  claimed  that 
byssanosls.  a  respiratory  iUness  caused  by 
airborne  dust  and  common  among  British 
textile  workers,  was  not  a  problem  here.  The 
British,  eager  to  better  their  own  safety  rec- 
ord, decided  that  they  might  learn  from 
American  experience  and  sent  a  team  of 
scientists  to  look  at  U.S.  mills.  It  turned  out, 
to  everyone's  surprise,  that  byssanosls,  which 
eventually  leads  to  incapacitating  emphy- 
sema, is  Just  about  as  widespread  here  as  in 
Britain. 

Again,  Improved  technology  is  part  of  the 
reason.  Mechanical  cotton  pickers,  which  now 
bring  in  most  of  the  harvest,  are  not  as 
meticulous  as  their  human  counterparts. 
Thus,  cotton  is  dirtier  when  It  arrives  to  be 
processed  than  it  was  a  generation  ago. 

Also,  most  of  the  nation's  250.000  textile 
workers  are  employed  In  Southern  plants 
where  the  states  have  not  set  realistic  dust 
safety  levels  and  union  organizing  efforts 
have  failed.  Frequently,  the  plant  environ- 
ment for  many  employes  Is  downright  dan- 
gerous. 

Even  where  Industrial  safety  levels  are 
enforced,  they  may  have  little  meaning. 
Toluene,  a  solvent  widely  used  in  the  oil  and 
chemical  industries.  Is  a  case  In  point.  The 
allowable  concentration  In  United  States 
plants  is  200  parts  per  million  (ppm)  In  the 
atmosphere,  whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
limit  is  25  ppm.  The  Russians  may  be  some- 
what over-cautious,  but  an  eightfold  differ- 
ence would  suggest  that  the  burden  of  proof 
of  this  assertion  should  lie  with  the  United 
States. 

Technology  has  Introduced  some  500,000 
chemicals  into  the  environment  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  is  adding  to 
this  burden  at  a  rate  of  about  6,000  sub- 
stances each  year.  The  effects,  including  long- 
term  genetic  ones,  axe  only  now  beginning  to 
be  apparent. 

Industry  is  wont  to  say  that  "accidents" 
and  long-range  Illness  from  occupational  ex- 
posure are  due  to  worker  carelessness, 
notably  the  refusal  of  employees  to  be  both- 
ered with  the  safety  measures  their  bosses 
prescribe.  Admittedly,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
get  people  already  working  at  unpleasant 
jobs  to  add  to  their  discomfort  by  wearing 
safety  gear. 


StlU,  what  Industry  for  the  most  part 
seems  unwilling  to  face  is  that  the  hazards 
may  be  additive  and  their  effects  synergistic, 
so  that  the  compound  danger  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  component  risks. 

Unless  this  country  enacts  realistic  mod- 
em legislation  to  deal  with  industrial  haz- 
ards  and  enforces  it,  millions  now  working 
for  a  living  and  generatl(Mis  yet  unborn  may 
pay  a  heavy  price. 


AN  END  TO  THE  DRAPT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  recent  article  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
relating  to  the  military  draft. 

It  is  an  incisive,  thoughtful  article 
which  I  recommend  to  everyone  con- 
cerned about  our  military  c(Hiscription 
system. 

Senator  McOovern  Is  a  major  sponsor 
of  S.  503,  the  Voluntary  Military  Man- 
power Procurement  Act.  That  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  voluntary  system  of 
enlistments  and  terminates  all  draft  in- 
ductions unless  our  manpower  needs  are 
not  adequately  met  volimtarily.  In  my 
judgment,  his  article  deserves  a  careful 
reading  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ak  End  to  the  Draft 
(By  Senator  Oeorge  McOovkrn) 

Many  Americans,  grown  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing with  the  military  draft,  accept  It  as  a 
traditional,  permanent,  and  necessary  part 
of  our  democratic  system.  In  fact,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  development — our  first  peace- 
time draft  was  In  1940 — and  it  runs  counter 
to  an  lmix>rtant  quality  in  American  life: 
the  concept  of  personal  freedom.  Many  of 
our  ancestors  came  to  this  country  to  escape 
forced  military  service. 

Public  opinion  surveys  have  indicated 
slightly  over  half  of  the  American  people 
favor  continuing  the  present  draft  system 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  to  a  large  degree,  that 
attitude  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  alter- 
natives have  too  often  been  Ignored  or  dis- 
missed without  careful  study,  leaving  the 
Impression  that  we  have  no  other  choice. 
Even  the  most  prominent  spokesmen  for  com- 
pulsory conscription  do  not  regard  It  as 
ideal;  they  excuse  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 

More  significantly,  my  own  experiences  as 
a  college  teacher,  as  a  father  of  teen-age 
youngsters,  and  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
lead  me  to  believe  that  a  high  percentage  of 
those  favoring  the  present  system  are  too 
old  or  too  young  to  be  drafted,  or  sufficiently 
privileged  to  be  exempt.  There  is  a  remark- 
able lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  draft  among 
its  prospective  and  current  victims,  regard- 
less of  their  willingness  to  serve  if  called. 

Small  wonder.  As  matters  now  stand,  mil- 
lions of  American  youth  are  uncertain  about 
their  future  because  of  the  draft,  an  un- 
certainty needlessly  Imposed.  Roughly  five 
million  men  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  twenty-six  are  eligible — that  is,  they 
have  not  already  served  In  the  armed  forces; 
they  have  not  been  rejected  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
grounds;  and  they  do  not  qualify  for  hard- 
ship, educational,  or  occupational  defer- 
ments or  legal  exemptions.  Even  with  the 
Vlert:nam  buildup,  we  draft  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  their  number  each  year,  and  in 
peacetime  our  needs  are  even  lees.  Yet  we 
force  each  of  the  five  million  to  stand  ready 
to  take  up  arms  In  the  event  be  falls  among 
the  ones  who  will  be  conscripted. 
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A  young  man  has  no  way  of  knowing  when 
be  win  be  drafted,  if  at  all.  Many  employers 
win  not  hire  him  so  long  as  he  Is  ell^ble.  If 
the  employer  is  willing  to  take  the  risk,  the 
individual  is  still  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  an  Interrupted  career  or  dislocation  from 
advanced  education. 

Consequently,  there  is  pressure  upon  the 
draftee  to  minimize  his  chances  of  being 
drafted — to  rush  into  marriage,  to  remain  in 
school,  if  he  can  afford  It,  even  though  bis 
studies  may  not  Interest  him,  or  to  enter  an 
occupation  because  it  carries  a  deferment 
rather  than  because  it  is  his  personal  choice. 
*  •  *  •  • 

And  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  most  thoughtful  youth  have 
come  to  a  genuine  conviction  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  a  mistaken  policy  that  is  damag- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Others 
regard  it  as  an  immoral  or  Improper  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
For  these  young  men,  the  draft  is  a  source 
of  torment  that  forces  them  to  choose  be- 
tween participation  in  a  war  they  sincerely 
oppose,  a  term  In  jail,  or  flight  from  the  coun- 
try. None  of  these  alternatives  can  bring  a 
healthy  result  for  them  or  for  the  nation. 

Spurred  by  the  divisions  accompanying  our 
controversial  foreign  adventure,  there  is  an 
unfortunate  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  to  categorize  these  young  people  as 
fuzzy  thinkers,  draft  dodgers,  or  worse.  In 
most  cases,  that  Is  an  unfair  indictment  both 
of  their  motivation  and  of  their  convictions. 
In  the  years  to  come,  we  may  be  deprived  of 
their  enthusiasm,  idealism,  and  ability  be- 
cause of  a  draft  law  that  in  their  view  forces 
them  to  commit  crimes  against  conscience 
and  humanity.  Let  us  remember  that  follow- 
ing World  War  Two  we  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed German  military  and  civil  officials  for 
obeying  their  government  rather  than  their 
consciences.  No  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  ignoring  the  conscience  and  conviction  of 
American  youth. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  regard  the 
draft  as  the  natural  order  of  things  have 
asked  themselves  why  this  method  of  recruit- 
ment should  be  used  for  the  armed  forces 
when  It  is  not  used  in  staffing  any  other 
branch  of  government.  Since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  no  private  firm  has  been  allowed 
to  "draft"  its  employees;  the  goverrmient 
does  not  draft  its  secretaries  and  other  civil- 
ian workers,  though  their  total  wage  bill  is 
comparable  to  that  for  military  manpower. 
We  do  not  draft  policemen,  though  their 
work  is  similar  to  that  of  soldiers,  and  we 
do  not  Induct  astronauts,  who  face  a  greater 
risk  of  death.  We  do  not  draft  teachers  or 
physicians  or  nurses,  although  the  need  for 
them  may  be  greater  than  for  soldiers.  Why. 
then,  do  we  draft  members  of  the  armed 
forces? 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  we  feel  that  all  young 
men  should  be  willing  to  serve  and  defend 
their  country  by  bearing  arms.  But  the  draft 
certainly  does  not  make  young  men  willing 
to  serve;  it  takes  them,  willing  or  not.  Few 
people  would  contest  the  virtues  of  patriot- 
ism, but  this  still  does  not  establish  a  fair 
method  of  determining  which  yovmg  men 
shall  leave  home  and  which  shall  stay  home 
when  not  all  are  needed. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  believe  that  mil- 
itary service  has  sometimes  helped  to  bring 
a  more  mature  and  responsible  attitude  to 
young  men — in  combination,  of  course,  with 
the  experience  of  the  years  that  pass  while 
they  are  in  service.  But,  again,  a  voluntary 
system  In  place  of  the  draft  would  not  affect 
this.  It  would  merely  change  the  method  of 
determining  which  youth  will  be  exposed  to 
those  beneficial  influences.  The  total  niunber 
of  servicemen  would  continue  to  be  based  on 
total  manpower  requirements,  and  not  on 
the  number  of  young  people  who  may  need 
external  help  and  discipline  In  growing  up. 
A  draftee  Is  forced  Iftbor.  When  the  army 
takes    nineteen-year-old    citizens    who    are 


earning,  on  the  average,  about  $4,000  per 
year,  and  puts  them  to  work  for  $2,000  per 
year,  it  may  appear  that  the  country  is  sav- 
ing $2,000  per  year  per  man.  In  fact,  while 
the  army  is  saving  $2,000,  the  draftee  Is  los- 
ing the  same  amount.  Since  both  the  army 
and  the  draftee  are  parts  of  the  American 
economy,  the  country  saves  nothing.  In  ef- 
fect, the  draftee  Is  paying  an  additional  in- 
come tax  of  50  per  cent  on  top  of  his  other 
taxes. 

This  is  eminently  unfair.  We  are  not  only 
asking  him  to  donate  his  time  and  perhaps 
his  life  to  his  country;  we  are  asking  him  to 
pay  for  the  privilege!  Since  national  defense 
is  a  service  that  benefits  all  American  citi- 
zens, it  seems  only  fair  that  all  citizens 
should  bear  the  financial  burden  of  it,  as 
they  do  of  most  other  government  services. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  inequity  in  this  regard, 
it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  serviceman 
rather  than  against  him.  It  is  often  charged 
that  old  men  start  wars  and  young  men  fight 
them;  this  may  be  unavoidable,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  all  of  us  should  not  share  as 
equitably  as  possible  In  the  costs  of  war. 
«  *  *  •  • 

CORRECTING    XNEQtTnTES 

A  great  deal  of  our  current  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  modem  warfare  and 
defense  do  not  seem  any  longer  to  require 
mass  armies.  There  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  we  shall  ever  again  need  armed 
forces  of  the  World  War  Two  size;  this  means 
that  a  prime  question  Is  always  who  should 
serve  in  the  army  when  not  aill  are  needed. 
Some  would  meet  this  problem  by  extend- 
ing compulsion  to  all — assigning  some  to 
military  service  and  some  to  other  kinds  of 
compulsory  service.  Such  a  system  would 
appear,  in  many  ways,  to  compound  the 
problems  we  have  already,  and  to  be  hardly 
consistent  with  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
we  value  so  highly  in  our  society. 

Another  of  the  solutions  being  discussed 
Is  a  lottery  system.  This  does  have  wide 
appeal  among  those  discontented  with  the 
Inequities  of  the  present  system.  Under  It, 
exemptions  and  deferments  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  mlnlmimi,  and  those  of  an  ap- 
propriate age,  say  nineteen-year-olds,  would 
have  an  equal  chance  of  being  selected.  Thus, 
the  armed  forces  would  Include  some  stu- 
dents destined  for  college  and  some  high 
school  dropouts,  and,  to  the  extent  mini- 
mum health  and  mental  requirements  were 
met,  equal  proportions  from  all  strata  of  so- 
ciety. It  Is  argued  that  this  system  would 
eliminate  the  Inequities  we  have  currently, 
whereby  our  armed  forces  tend  to  include, 
among  enlisted  men,  primarily  the  poorer 
and  less  educated,  while  college  students 
and,  until  recently,  graduate  students  as 
well,  were  "deferred."  In  many  cases  these 
deferments  have  extended  past  the  age  at 
which  students  would  be  subject  to  the 
draft;  In  any  event,  for  a  war  of  hopefully 
limited  duration,  deferment  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  avoidance  of  military  serv- 
ice and  certainty  of  service  under  combat 
conditions. 

While    eliminating    some    of    the    gross 
Inequities,   the   lottery   system   would    still 
suffer  the  same  defects  as  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  we  have  currently.  Again,  an  im- 
due  burden  would  be  put  on  the  young; 
again,  those  who  serve  would  incur  a  hidden 
tax  of  enormous  proportions.  We  would  suffer 
the  same  losses  of  efficiency  consequent  up>on 
the  drafting  of  men  who  may  have  superior 
contributions  to  make  in  civilian  service  and 
Inferior  contributions  to  make  In  military 
service.  We  would  suffer  the  same  loss  In- 
cumbent upon  the  uncertainty  of  just  who 
would    b<!    drafted,    which    prevents    people 
from  starting  on  useful  careers  until  they 
know  their  number  had  been  passed.  There 
would  be  the  same  loss  in  repeated  training 
of  servicemen  who  refused  to  re-enllst  for  a 
poorly  paying  job  not  of  their  own  choosing. 
We  would  have  the  same  waste  of  resources 


In  the  armed  forces  because  of  failure  to 
correctly  coimt  the  cost  of  manpower. 

Many  observers  have  recommended  patch- 
work remedies  for  the  obvious  biases  for  or 
against  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  well-educated 
the  igncvant,  the  black,  the  white.  These 
well-meant  remedies  will  not  succeed  be- 
cause they  skim  over  the  root  Inequity — the 
forced  Impressment  of  a  minority  of  our 
citizens. 

The  one  equitable  and  efficient  means  for 
recruiting  our  armed  forces,  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly clear,  is  to  do  so  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  Such  a  system  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  our  best  traditions  and,  re- 
markably, would  avoid  virtually  all  the  pit- 
falls we  have  discussed  thus  far.  Most  of  the 
objections  to  a  volunteer  system  can  be 
shown  to  be  spurious  or  lacking  in  weight, 
and  it  has  certain  particular  advantages. 

AN    ARMT    or    VOI.t7NTEERS 

One    objection    Is    that    an    all-volunteer 
army  would  be  an  all-black  army,  or  that  It 
would  be  an  army  largely  composed  of  per- 
sons from  the  lower  strata  of  society.  There 
is  first  a  question  of  fact.  Blacks  currently 
constitute  about  9  per  cent  of  the  armed 
forces,  compared  with  about  11  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  population.  Blacks  do  make  up 
a  disproportionate  share  of  combat  forces — 
15  per  cent — largely  because  their  low  socio- 
economic backgrounds  make  them  less  fit  for 
more  skilled  branches  of  service,  and  because 
of  their  higher  re-enlistment  rate — 45.1  per 
cent  compared  to  17.1  per  cent  for  whites.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  the  army  to  become  all 
black.    There    are    approximately    1,700,000 
black  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-six.  Suppose  all  of  these  volunteer  for 
the  army,  and  suppose  that  the  rejection  rate 
among  blacks  continues  at  its  current  level  of 
50   percent.   This   means   that,   even    under 
these  most  unrealistic  of  assumptions,  only 
650,000   black   men   would   be   qualified   for 
military  service.  If  a  reasonable  size  for  a 
volunteer  army  is  2.65  million  men,  blacks 
could  at  most  constitute  only  24  per  cent. 
In  part,  the  Increasing  technical  sophisti- 
cation of  modem  warfare  may  automatically 
keep  the  proportion  of  blacks  and  the  poor 
relatively  low.  A  modem  army  that  needs 
persons  with  high  technical  skills  would  not 
hire  the  unskilled.  If  It  were  desired  to  main- 
tain a  given  racial  or  social  balance  in  the 
armed  forces,  this  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  refusing  to  hire  volunteers  after 
the  "quotas"  had  been  filled. 

Finally,  for  those  who  are  really  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  poor,  and  especially 
of  the  poor  who  are  black,  the  volunteer 
army  should  appear  attractive.  It  is  an  In- 
escapable conclusion,  recently  supported  by 
the  Kemer  report,  that  blacks  are  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  in  civilian  employ- 
ment. The  armed  forces  have  been  one  of  the 
few  avenues  open  to  the  black  by  which  he 
can  Improve  his  economic  and  social  posi- 
tion; this  is  confirmed  by  blacks'  high  re-en- 
listment rate.  Civilian  opportunities  should 
certainly  be  improved,  and  the  availability  of 
opportunity  in  the  armed  forces  should  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  increasing 
civilian  opportunity.  But  mistreatment  in 
the  civilian  economy  should  not  be  a  reason 
to  deny  blacks  the  chances  for  economic  and 
social  advancement  within  the  armed  forces. 
If  blacks  and  the  poor  generally  are  going 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  they  should  at 
least  be  paid  adequately  for  the  job  they  are 
doing. 

One  argument  against  the  volunteer  ooo- 
cept  that  troubles  me  is  the  pKissibllity  that 
the  public  would  decide  that  well-paying 
armed  forces  would  be  a  sufficient  solution 
to  the  critical  problem  of  poverty  and  the 
associated  problem  of  racial  discrimination. 
We  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  ooncludlng 
that  the  problem  of  making  decent  clvUlan 
jobs  available  for  cJI  willing  and  desirous  of 
work  Is   solved   merely   because   adequately 
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pAjlng  mllltAry  jobs  are  available.  The  armed 
forces  sbould  be  In  a  position  oX  bidding  for 
the  services  of  young  men  who  are  part  of  • 
society  that  equips  all  for  useful.  remuiMr*- 
tlve  clTlllaQ  jobs  and  beooe  gives  all  a  tnu 
choice  betw«aQ  military  and  nonmllltary 
work. 

It  may  be  th«t  we  oocktlnue  the  draft  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  would  enlist  under  a  voluntary 
system.  It  Is  a  fact,  however,  thaA  49  per  cent 
of  our  current  armed  forces  are  true  vol- 
unteers: they  were  not  drafted,  ZK>r  did  they 
enlist  out  of  fear  of  the  draft.  In  Defease 
Department  parlance,  they  are  not  "reluctant 
volunteers."  Our  experience  over  the  years 
has  given  no  Indication  that  volunteers  are 
less  capable,  less  brave,  or  less  dedicated  than 
conscripts.  On  the  contrary,  the  experience  of 
a  career  serviceman  and  the  opportunity  to 
train  him  more  Intensively  are  apt  to  Improve 
bis  effectlveneas. 

Another  danger  that  one  may  see  In  a  vt>l- 
untary  army,  one  that  troubles  me  deeply, 
relates  to  Its  very  eflBclency  and  the  oon- 
•equent  possibility  that  our  govemmmit  will 
have  at  Its  disposal,  at  relatively  little  oo«t 
to  the  broad  body  politic,  an  Instrument  of 
potential  danger  as  well  as  potential  useful- 
-  ness.«X  Jiappen  to  believe  that  It  Is  not  deslra- 
-ble  Vx.iiave  American  armed  forces  act  as 
world  policemen,  dispatched  anywhere  over 
the  world  to  Intervene  In  other  peoples'  af- 
fairs, however  well-intentioned  our  Interven- 
tions may  be.  One  Inhibition  upon  such  in- 
tervention, no  doubt  greater  than  ever  after 
our  disastrous  experience  In  Vietnam,  Is  the 
reluctance  we  must  all  have  to  see  our  youth 
drafted  Into  suoh  expeditions  against  their 
will.  But  If,  out  of  our  large  and  aible  popu- 
lation, a  small,  efficient  volunteer  force  can 
be  obtained  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
Is  not  loath  to  fight  all  over  the  world  In 
other  peoples'  wars,  may  not  this  potential 
restraint  on  amy  unwise  government  leaders 
be  lost? 

This  danger  U  one  that  I  cannot  fully 
extt'clae.  There  Is  In  principle  a  chance  that 
out  of  a  large  population  we  may  find  a  small 
class,  happy  to  be  paid  for  violence,  who  will 
lend  themselves  fadlely  to  policies  and  acts 
in  our  name,  which  we  will  carelessly  allow 
to  be  pursued  because  we  are  not  personally 
involved.  If  this  were  to  happen  the  world 
woUId  be  scarred  and  the  good  name  and 
reputation  and  Interests  of  the  United 
States  would  suffer  Immeasurably.  Our  coxin- 
try's  only  brake  against  such  a  syndrome 
would  be — In  some  measure  as  it  is  now — a 
vigorous  and  watchful  civilian  control  over 
our  military. 

Probably  the  most  usual  objective  to  the 
idea  of  a  volunteer  army  is  that  if  we  did  not 
draft  soldiers  we  could  not  get  them  to 
serve,  but  this  argument  hardly  bears 
scrutiny.  The  peace-time  draft  is  Indeed  new 
to  this  country,  not  having  been  Instituted 
imtil  1940;  until  then  our  armed  forces  In 
peacetime  had  always  been  recruited  on  a 
volimtary  basis.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Civil  War,  there  vna  no  recourse  to 
the  draft  In  any  war  untflL  World  War  One. 
And  contrary  to  some  popular  Impression, 
the  bulk  of  those  actually  serving  in  the 
Civil  War  were  volunteers.  The  Civil  War 
draft  drew  great  opposition  and  little  in  the 
way  of  positive  results.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  man  our  armed  forces 
without  the  draft  through  most  of  our  his- 
tory. And,  it  may  be  added,  a  number  of 
other  co\intrles,  particularly  Britain  and 
Canada,  closest  to  lis  in  outlook  and  political 
institutions,  have  generally  and  do  cur- 
rently maintain  their  armed  forces  without 
conscription. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  we  have  seen,  the  average  nineteen- 
year-old  draftee  pays  about  92.000  per  year 
for  the  privilege  of  serving — older  draftees, 
who  would  be  earning  more  at  tlMlr  civilian 
Jobs,  pay  even  more — but  thla  OQ«t  appears 


nowhere  in  the  budget.  A  voluntary  system 
would  require  that  the  full  manpower  cost 
of  the  armed  services  be  Included  in  the 
Defmse  Department  budget  and  appropria- 
tion, and  that  we  face  up  to  what  our  mili- 
tary establishment  Is  costing  us.  A  volun- 
tary system  would  be  more  economical  and 
more  efficient  than  the  draft  for  several 
reasons. 

First.  It  would  save  on  training  costs.  At 
present,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  the  services  do  not  reenllst.  This  neces- 
sitates putting  a  man  through  expensive 
traming  procedtures,  receiving  the  benefit  of 
his  skills  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  los- 
ing him.  A  new  recruit  miist  be  trained  to 
take  his  place.  Not  only  Is  this  procedure 
Intrinsically  costly,  but  it  also  means  that 
a  significant  pr4^}ortlon  of  our  most  highly 
skilled  military  men,  men  who  have  chosen 
the  armed  forces  as  a  career,  must  be  tied 
up  as  Instructors.  Under  a  voluntary  system 
in  which  the  average  length  of  service  would 
be  considerably  longer  than  the  present  two 
or  three  years,  training  expenses  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Second,  an  all- volunteer  army  would  be 
less  expensive  because  It  could  be  smaller. 
The  men  would  be  more  experienced  and 
better  motivated;  hence,  they  would  be  more 
capable  and  efficient.  Fewer  of  thecn  would 
be  needed  and  we  would  have  a  more  effec- 
tive fighting  force. 

Third,  once  the  cost  of  military  manpower 
is  placed  on  the  table,  the  military  would  be 
forced  to  use  its  people  in  a  more  efficient 
way  than  under  the  present  system.  No 
longer  would  we  see  a  highly  skilled  Indivld- 
ual  capable  of  earning,  for  example.  910,000 
a  year  in  civilian  life,  doing  menial  or  clerical 
work  and  being  paid  $2,000  per  year,  thus 
cosUng  the  individual  98.000,  and  depriving 
the  country  of  98.000  wortti  of  productivity. 
If  the  services  want  a  910.000-a-year  man. 
they  would  have  to  pay  him  910.OOO  a  year, 
and  If  they  are  going  to  pay  a  man  910.000, 
the  people  and  the  Congress  will  want  to  be 
8\m  that  the  nation  Is  getting  910,000  worth 
of  service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Under  either  system,  it  might  be  wise  to 
re-examine  our  military  education  and  In- 
doctrination programs.  I  suggest  that  we  can 
best  keep  our  democracy  safe  from  mili- 
tarism not  by  forcing  unwilling  young  men 
Into  service,  but  by  impressing  upon  all  of 
our  men  In  uniform  that  they  are  citizens  of 
a  democratic  country  first  and  servicemen 
second.  Toward  this  end,  I  propose  that  bet- 
tw  clviUan  control  be  established  over  all  of 
our  military  educational  institutions  and 
training  programs. 

FSOPOS&IiS   rOK    CHANCE 

If  the  time  has  come  f<Mr  replacing  com- 
pulsory conscription  with  a  system  of  volim- 
tary  enlistments — and  I.  for  one.  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come — then  a 
number  of  careful  steps  must  be  tho\igbt  out 
and  acted  upon.  One  issue  of  prime  impor- 
tance is  the  matter  of  pay. 

Although  niunerous  pay  raises  for  the  mili- 
tary have  been  passed  since  1960,  most  of 
these  have  been  not  for  first-term  enlisted 
men  but  to  induce  officers  and  other  enlisted 
men  to  remain  in  the  armed  forces.  Never- 
theless sheer  justice  would  require  that  we 
pay  men  serving  their  country  more  than  we 
now  pay.  The  effect  of  the  current  pay  rate 
is  to  penalize  those  who  display  their  patriot- 
ism in  this  way;  we  should,  therefore,  im- 
mediately raise  the  pay  of  these  men  even  If, 
for  some  reason,  we  thought  the  volunteer 
arm  were  not  feasible. 

Such  a  step,  which  would  be  fully  justified 
on  grounds  of  equity,  would  also  provide  a 
test  of  the  feasibility  of  the  volunteer  army. 
If  the  armed  forces  were  to  offer  competitive 
pay  and  benefits,  there  would  be  little  need 
to  rely  on  the  draft,  and  certainly  not  in 
peacetime.    The    effective   recruitment   pro- 


grams already  in  operation  would  be  given  a 
tremendous  boost  if  potential  recruits  could 
expect,  as  enlisted  men.  salaries,  responsibilu 
ties,  and  opportunities  for  advancement  com- 
mensurate with  those  they  would  find  in 
civilian  life. 

However,  that  Justice  requires  such  an  ac- 
tion  is  no  guarantee  that  we  wlU  take  the 
action.  As  long  as  the  draft  exists,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  the  armed  forces  to  try 
to  get  wages  for  first-term  enlisted  men 
raised,  and  there  is  likewise  little  sentiment 
in  Congress  to  raise  these  wages.  It  has  been 
suggested,  therefore,  that  Congress  set  a 
target  date  for  eventual  elimination  of  the 
draft.  For  practical  reasons,  the  draft  can- 
not, and  probably  should  not,  be  abolished 
overnight;  perhaps,  too.  the  draft  classiflca- 
tlon  machinery  should  be  retained  for  the 
unlikely  event  of  another  war  like  World  War 
Two;  but  it  must  become  stated  policy  of  the 
government  to  eliminate  conscription  for 
peacetime  or  limited-war  situations. 

It  might  be  weU,  once  the  draft  is  elimi- 
nated, to  require  an  Act  of  Congress,  rather 
than  a  mere  executive  decree,  to  reinstate  it 
when  manpower  needs  rise.  It  might  also  be 
well  to  tie  future  iise  of  the  draft  to  similar 
restrictions,  such  as  higher  taxes  or  ration- 
ing, on  the  civilian  economy,  in  order  to  make 
very  such  that  the  politically  attractive  op- 
tion of  levying  the  cost  of  the  war  on  a  small 
and  unlnfluentlal  part  of  the  population  is 
foreclosed. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSTRUC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  recenUy 
about  the  crisis  in  financing  higher  edu- 
cation. At  least  three  bills,  having  a  total 
of  almost  30  cosponsors,  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  this  year  to  provide 
for  expanded  student  assistance  pro- 
grams for  higher  education. 

But  the  need  for  student  assistance  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  financial  crisis 
higher  education  is  facing.  At  a  time 
when  enrollments  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  increasing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  new  and 
improved  facilities.  The  need  for  Federal 
assistance  for  construction  of  college  and 
university  facilities  and  the  effects  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  budget  proposals 
in  these  areas  are  spelled  out  clearly  in 
an  editorial,  entitled  "Colleges  Still  Need 
Construction  Aid,"  published  In  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  of  June  16, 1969. 1  com- 
mend the  editorial  to  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoixECEs  Srnx  Nexd  Construction  An> 

The  prospect  of  drastic  cuts  in  federal  aid 
to  colleges  and  universities  has  so  distressed 
the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  that  it  has  told  President 
Nixon  his  budget  recommendations  would  be 
"a  disaster  for  higher  education." 

These  figures  explain  the  commission's  con- 
cern: Federal  contributions  for  construction 
at  four-year  colleges,  graduate  schools  and 
jtmlor  colleges  in  fiscal  1969  total  9249  mil- 
lion; the  Johnson  administration's  budget  for 
1970  cut  this  to  9160  mlUlon;  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  eliminate  all 
constructloii  money  for  four-year  and  grad- 
uate Institutions.  leaving  only  943  million  for 
two-year  colleges.  A  new  interest  subsidy 
which  would  pay  charges  above  3  percent  on 
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money  btarowed  privately  is  proposed^but 
this  would  be  a  costly,  deferred  payment 
procedure. 

The  commlsslan  points  out  that  tbe  federal 
cuts  are  budgeted  at  a  time  when  more  Is 
expected  of  colleges  than  ever  before.  Enroll- 
ments continue  to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  as 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  population  goes  to 
college,  instructional  costs  rise  even  faster. 
On  Minn— n(A  campuses,  the  new  waves  of 
buildings  never  quite  catch  up  to  current 
needs. 

Federal  construction  grants  in  Minnesota 
during  the  last  five  years  have  amounted  to 
about  26  percent  of  the  total  spent  on  acada- 
mic  buildings  at  public  aiKl  private  institu- 
tions. This  Infusion  of  money  has  generated 
additional  funds  and  led  to  improvements  In 
higher  education. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  appropriated 
$104 J  million  for  building  in  the  next  blen- 
nlum  at  the  university,  state  colleges  and 
junior  colleges — a  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  requested  by  those  institutions.  It 
already  Is  clear  that  if  more  funds  for  colleges 
are  not  added  to  the  present  Nixon  budget. 
state  leglBlat\iree  and  private  institutions  face 
an  almost  impoesible  financial  task  in  the 
next  few  years.  Seriously  overcrowded  colleges 
and  deteriorating  quality  of  education  are 
inevitable,  if  construction  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  number  of  students. 


FARM  PIONEERS  OP  TODAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  and 
an  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Faric  Pionkkrs  or  Today 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  many  st(»les  are 
told  of  the  courage  and  hardships  endured 
by  our  pioneer  women.  It  is  true  these  heroic 
women  made  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  development  of  Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

Women  on  our  farms  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture. Though  the  hardships  are  minimal 
by  the  standards  of  their  grandmothers,  to- 
day's farm  wives  have  little  time  for  leisure. 

An  article  "Great  Plains  Women  Pace  New 
Prospect"  appearing  in  the  June  1969  issue 
of  the  USDA  publication.  Soil  Conservation, 
tells  an  exciting  story  of  the  deep  faith  of 
four  farm  wives  in  the  land  of  Western  Kan- 
sas. I  salute  these  splendid  ladles. 

SoMK  Remember  the  Dust  and  HABOsmp — 
"Great  Plains  Wobdcn  Pace  New  Prospect" 

Some  have  forgotten  the  wind  and  the 
dust  of  the  1930*8  in  the  Great  Plains.  Some 
have  forgotten  the  courage  it  took  to  stay 
and  do  the  grueling  work  of  putting  cover 
back  on  the  runaway  land. 

Some  have  forgotten — but  not  the  women 
who  bung  wet  sheets  over  the  windows  and 
doors  to  keep  out  the  suffocating  dust. 

Not  the  housewives  who  scooped  the  dirt 
out  of  their  homes  with  shovels. 

Not  the  wives  who  watched  their  husbands 
struggle  year  after  dry  year  to  grow  enough 
food  to  keep  their  families  alive. 

Not  the  mothers  who  stood  by  helplessly 
and  watched  their  children  die  of  "black 
pneumonia"  caused  by  the  dust  clogged  air. 

These  are  the  women  who  today  know,  as 
well  as  their  husbands,  the  importance  of 
conservation  on  the  Great  Plains. 

Conservation  which,  under  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program,  has  given  the 
ranchers  and  fanners  of  the  region  a  prac- 
tical and  profitable  way  to  {Movent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  Dirty  Thirties. 


A  TOTAL  PROCRAM 

It  is  a  total  program  .  .  . 

...  to  Include  cost-sharing,  credit,  and 
technical  aseUtanoe  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servatUm. 

...  to  keep  the  dust  on  the  fields — out  of 
their  homes  and  their  children's  lungs. 

...  to  make  life  easier  for  them  and  their 
famlUes. 

...  to  give  the  women  time  to  be  women  I 

These  are  the  women  who  today,  because 
Off  this  program,  have  time  for  outside  work, 
instructive  clubs,  productive  hobbles.  Mod- 
em conservation  farming  practices  and 
hoxisehold  conveniences  have  turned  these 
women  into  the  Great  Plains  counterparts  of 
&th  Avenue. 

By  the  time  they  are  grandmothers,  these 
women  of  the  Great  Plains  no  longer  are 
wrinkled  and  old  beyond  their  years. 

One  such  young  grandmother  is  Mrs. 
DxBight  Finney  of  Simpson,  Kans.,  mother  of 
five  and  grandmother  of  12.  Although  Dwlght 
signed  a  Great  Plains  contract  only  a  few 
months  ago,  he  has  been  farming  his  2,380 
acres  the  conservation  way  for  many  years. 
Their  farm-ranch  operation  already  has  six 
ponds,  2  miles  of  terraces,  8  acres  of  water- 
ways, and  60  acres  reseeded  to  native  grasses. 
Future  plans  call  for  an  additional  65,000 
feet  of  terraces. 

her  uttle  factort 

Charlotte  still  helps  in  the  fields  during 
harvest,  but  now  she  also  has  time  to  pursue 
her  own  interest  in  ceramics.  Her  "little  fac- 
tory," begun  3  years  ago  in  the  basement, 
does  a  9500  annual  business  in  ashtrays, 
bowls,  and  figurines  for  friends,  relatives,  and 
grandchildren. 

"I  can  hardly  get  anything  else  done," 
Charlotte  said,  "All  I  want  to  do  is  ceramics." 

But,  as  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Great 
Plains  women,  she  does  get  other  things  done. 
She  helps  operate  the  citizen's  band  radio 
used  as  a  fire  warning  system  in  the  commu- 
nity. She  has  served  as  both  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  Extension  Homemaker's 
unit  in  Simpson.  She  won  bowling  trophies 
during  a  tournament  4  years  ago. 

"I'm  really  not  that  good,"  she  said  about 
her  bowling.  "We  didn't  have  hired  help  that 
year,  so  I  was  working  in  the  fields  throwing 
hay  bales  around.  We  played  nine  straight 
games  in  that  tourney.  I  won  because  I  out- 
lasted everyone  else." 

outlast    and    COtTRAGE 

And,  perhaps,  outlast  is  a  word  that  de- 
scribes many  of  the  Great  Plains  farm  and 
ranch  wives.  Outlast  and  courage  I 

Courage  to  outlast  the  dust.  Courage  to 
outlast  the  doubts  and  fears  and  to  build 
again. 

Mr.  Jeanette  Matousek  and  her  husband, 
Olen,  of  Cuba,  Kans.,  have  this  kind  of  cour- 
age. Glen  and  Jeanette  both  remember  the 
big  blows  of  the  1930's.  That's  why  they  hesi- 
tated to  buy  high-priced  farmland.  Until  5 
years  ago  they  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  good 
conservation  work — but  on  other  people's 
land.  Now  they  are  applying  conservation  on 
their  own  620  acres. 

It  was  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram that  finally  convinced  the  Matouseks 
that  land  was  a  good  Investment.  They  flg- 
lured  that  conservation  practices  give  the 
land  resistance  to  drought  and  the  other 
hazards  of  the  BO'S,  and  they  were  experi- 
enced in  applying  them.  The  new  program 
offered  them  the  opportunity  to  do  the  Job 
quickly  and  with  a  sharing  of  the  cost  bur- 
den. 

Today,  one  of  their  prize  possessions  is 
the  farm  pond  which,  among  other  things, 
is  used  for  fishing  by  their  three  children. 

Head  bookkeeper  for  the  John  Bartholo- 
mew farming  enterprise  is  wife  Tessie.  They 
farm  773  acres  in  Jewell  County,  Kans.. 
where  like  most  central  Kansas  farmers, 
wheat  Is  their  main  crop.  Theirs  is  a  Bank- 


er's Conservation  Award  Farm  for  1966,  hon- 
ored by  the  Kansas  Banker's  Association. 

ON    ALL   HIS   LAND 

John  not  only  practices  conservation  on 
his  own  land  but  also  on  the  acres  he  rents. 
In  fact,  he  does  not  rent  land  unless  the 
owner  agrees  to  sign  a  Great  Plains  contract 
to  have  conservation  work  done. 

Tessie  is  one  of  the  women  who  remem- 
bers when  times  were  "not  so  good." 

"We  didn't  have  running  watw  until  we 
moved  here  10  years  ago,"  she  said.  "We  didn't 
have  electricity  until  Nancy  started  to  kin- 
dergarten." 

But,  although  these  women  now  have  time 
for  clubs,  hobbles,  neighborhood  get-to- 
gethers, the  PTA,  or  work  as  4-H  leaders, 
they  still  lend  a  great  deal  to  the  farming 
and  ranching  operations  of  their  husbands. 
Many  drive  the  wheat  or  silage  truck  and 
run  errands  during  harvest,  in  addition  to 
doing  the  farmyard  chores.  Many  also  have 
livestock  enterprises  of  their  own. 

Mrs.  Dixie  Slier  and  husband  Carmen 
farm  1,200  acres  near  Minneapolis.  K&ns. 
Carmen  is  a  grain  farmer.  He  entered  a  Great 
Plains  contract  because  "I  knew  it  would 
save  my  soil,  and  thats  what  I  wanted." 
Dixie,  with  the  help  of  their  four  daughters, 
is  the  hog  raiser  in  this  Joint  grain  and  hog 
operation.  She  feeds  his  grain  to  her  hogs. 

Dixie  markets  about  500  pigs  a  year,  either 
as  top  hogs  in  winter  or  feeder  pigs  in  the 
summer.  She  has  32  sows,  most  of  them 
Hampshiree  and  has  selected  36  gilts  as  re- 
placements or  additions  for  her  hog  "family." 

Her  kind  of  enthusiasm,  together  with 
the  willingness  to  work  hard  and  try  new 
things,  makes  it  easy  to  see  why  the  life  and 
the  women  of  the  Plains  have  blossomed 
from  the  dust  of  yesterday  into  the  beauty 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 


FLAG  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  JOHN 
A.  BURNS,  OF  HAWAn 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  remarks  of  Hawaii's  Governor, 
Hon.  John  A.  Bums,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  Flag  Day  observance. 

I  think  that  his  remarks  most  ably 
remind  us  of  our  heritage,  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom,  and  our  fervent  hope. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  Flag  Day 
Observance 

My  Fellow  Citizens : 

The  Red.  White  and  Blue  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  we  honor 
here  today  bad  its  origin  in  violence  and 
revolution. 

It  began  in  1777  in  a  newly  developing 
nation  located  in  an  economically  backward 
region  of  the  world,  across  an  ocean  and  far 
to  the  West  of  European  civilization. 

The  Flag  was  made  for  a  people  who  were 
cantankerous,  hot-headed  and  hard-headed; 
divided  In  their  loyalties:  diverse  In  their 
political,  religious,  and  philosophical  beliefs 
and  social  customs  and  Jealous  of  their  own 
petty  regional  powers  and  privileges.  The 
Flag  was  proposed  by  a  wartime  government 
committee.  The  climate  of  the  times  in- 
cluded rumors  of  scandal,  payoff,  treachery, 
disorganized  leadership,  and  the  Inevitabil- 
ity of  failure  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Flag  was  designed  by  a  patriot  whoss 
name  is  not  known  to  us  today. 

It  was  the  result  of  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  Marine  Committee  of  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  Philadelphia  and 
adopted  June  14,  1777 — 192  years  ago  today. 
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The  Committee  raeOlutlon  compared  tlie 
newly  united  colonies  to  a  new  contellaUon 
In  tbe  heavens. 

We  honor  our  flag  today  because  it  U  the 
symbol  and  the  summation  of  all  that  our 
nation  holds  to  be  good,  and  true,  and  beau- 
tiful. 

We  owe  this  flag  profound  respect  and  rev- 
erence. It  Is  the  emblem  of  the  respect,  rev- 
erence, and  gratitude  we  owe  to  millions  of 
patriots  who  In  difficult  years  established, 
developed,  and  defended  our  nation  and  the 
sublime  principles  which  (onn  Its  founda- 
tton. 

Our  reverence  for  the  flag  Is  our  way  of 
acknowledging  the  hard  work,  suffering,  and 
death  of  these  American  patriots  who  made 
It  possible  for  us  to  live  in  prosperty  and 
relative  peace  today. 

Today,  acroee  the  sea  to  the  West  of  HawaU. 
our  Flag  flies  In  South  Vietnam  as  a  wel- 
cotned  companion  to  the  National  banner  of 
that  long  beleagiired  Republic.  We  see  an- 
other new  nation.  In  desperate  circumstances 
even  as  our  own  country  was  In  desperate 
circumstances  In  Washington's  day,  strug- 
gling to  be  free  from  the  violence  and  con- 
fusion caused  by  a  military  tyranny  slmplls- 
Ucally.  mis- named  a  "people's  revolution." 
-  In  that  wearying  struggle  we  have  sol- 
emnly promised  to  assist  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese In  their  heroic  fight  to  be  free  of  this 
modem  "absolute  despotism"  which  is  much 
more  cruel  than  that  which  our  own  nation 
fought  and  defeated.  As  In  1776,  so  again  in 
this  decade  we  have  pledged  to  our  Asian 
brothers  "our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  Honor"  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  terror  of  that  tyranny  and  to  establish 
their  own  nation  In  freedom  and  in  peace. 

Just  as  the  French  under  Lafayette  helped 
the  United  States  with  men,  money,  and 
ships  In  Its  first  great  military  campaigns, 
80  we  have  helped  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
Increase  their  own  strength  and  pterfect  their 
own  Institutions. 

It  has  only  been  through  the  patient,  stead- 
fast, determined  efforts  of  four  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  General  Washington — Presidents 
Eaaenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon — 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  had  any 
hope  of  attalnmg  what  the  American  people 
attained  in  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1783. 

Today,  we  look  to  Paris  again  for  a  new 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Our  Nation  has  taken  all 
the  necessary  steps  to  encourage  the  accept- 
ance of  reason,  as  the  British  accepted  it  al- 
most two  centuries  ago.  Our  forces  are  being 
reduced.  We  stand  ready  to  outdo  In  gene- 
rosity and  in  further  steps  toward  peace 
whatever  sincere  efforts  the  enemy  might  be 
willing  to  make  toward  eventual  settlement 
of  the  conflict. 

But  one  thing  appears  certain.  Our  Flag, 
symbol  of  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives  in  this  continuing  bitter  war,  can 
never  be  taken  "down  from  the  flag  staffs  In 
South  Vietnam  imUl  the  flag  of  South  Viet- 
nam Itself  can  fly  high  and  free  above  a  free 
people.  When  that  great  hour  arrives — and  we 
pray  it  will  be  soon— our  Flag  can  be  re- 
moved with  honor. 

We  can  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  history 
and  of  God  the  nobility  of  our  intentions  and 
the  worthiness  of  our  efforts.  Just  as  we  com- 
mend to  God  our  prayers  for  peace  as  we  con- 
tinue In  a  war  we  detest  with  all  our  hearts. 


THE  RECOGNITION  OF  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  in  a  lead  editorial 
on  June  26,  1969,  gave  a  perceptive  com- 
mentary on  an  important  foreign  policy 
resolution  before  the  Senate  imder  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  Senators  Alan 
Cranston,  of  California,  and  George 
Aiken,  of  Vermont.  This  resolution,  as 
you  know,  seeks  to  make  our  policy  of 


recognizing  foreign  nations  more  flexible 
and  rational.  In  view  of  the  Importance 
of  the  resolution  and  the  excellence  of 
the  editorial  comment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Cramston  Rbsoltttiok 

A  resolution  designed  to  give  flexibility  to 
the  Nation's  muddled  policy  of  recognizing 
foreign  nations  and  place  It  on  a  more  ra- 
tional basis  Is  before  the  Senate  with  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  Alan  Cranston,  the 
Democratic  freshman  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia; and  George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  the  senior 
Republican. 

It  sets  forth  the  principle  that  "when  the 
United  States  recognizes  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  exchanges  diplomatic  representa- 
tives with  It,  this  does  not  Imply  that  the 
United  States  necessarily  approves  of  the 
form.  Ideology  or  policy  of  that  foreign 
government." 

Thus  It  excludes  the  moral  and  political 
Judgments  that  frequently  determine 
whether  U.S.  recognition  shall  be  granted  to 
or  withheld  from  certain  governments.  In 
effect.  It  re-establishes  the  policy  that  pre- 
vailed from  Jefferson's  time  to  the  flrst  dec- 
ades of  this  century  when  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment was  recognized  simply  because  It  ex- 
isted and  was  deemed  capable  of  maintaining 
itself — a  policy  which  holds  in  effect  that 
each  nation  has  the  right  to  govern  itself  as 
it  wills  and  the  United  States  has  no  right 
to  interfere  In  its  Internal  affairs. 

In  testif3rlng.  Senator  Cranston  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the  recog- 
nition policy  based  on  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  a  government  has  served  this  Na- 
tion ill.  It  has  denied  communication,  led 
to  misunderstandings,  prevented  the  exertion 
of  influence,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
led  to  costly  military  intervention.  Further- 
more, he  said.  It  now  "holds  Increasingly 
grave  risks  of  war  through  misunderstanding 
In  an  age  when  atomic  Armageddon  Is  an 
everpresent  danger." 

Though  Senator  Cranston  does  not  favor 
recognition  of  mainland  China  at  this  time, 
he  told  the  committee  that  the  present  lack 
of  communication  and  accurate  information 
"seriously  limits  our  ability  to  make  acciirate 
estimates  of  China's  Intentions  in  southeast 
Asia  .  .  .  and  badly  injuries  the  quality  of 
information  on  which  American  policy  Is 
based  In  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
dangerous  parts  of  the  world." 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  who  approves  the 
resolution,  also  cited  the  possibility  that  It 
would  open  the  way  for  eventual  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China — an  eventuality 
which  was  touched  upon  by  Alf  M.  Landon, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  In 
1936,  In  a  recent  address.  He  suggested  that 
the  existing  Soviet-Chinese  conflict  makes 
this  an  opportune  time  for  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  move  for  a  change  In  Chinese- 
American  relations.  He  said:  "If  the  exist- 
ing deadlock  gives  way  to  mutual  imder- 
standlng  between  these  two  great  powers  It 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  whole 
sp>ectrum  of  international  affairs." 

The  Cranston-Alken  resolution  clearly 
points  the  one  practical  way  toward  such  an 
understanding. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  DESEGRE- 
GATION LAWS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  in  news  reports  last 
weekend  that  Secretary  Finch  has  disa- 
vowed any  attempts  to  weaken  the  pub- 
lic school  desegregation  guidelines.  I 
strongly  support  his  stand  on  this  sensi- 


tive issue,  and  I  hope  that  he  has  laid 
to  rest  the  disturbing  rumors  which  have 
been  receiving  wide  pwbllcity  in  recent 
weeks. 

We  have  heard  various  reports  that 
terminal  dates  for  abolishing  dual  school 
systems  would  be  lifted  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  it  would  return 
to  the  "all  deliberate  speed"  language  of 
15  years  ago.  Apparently,  this  is  no  long- 
er the  case.  Secretary  Finch,  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  at  a  weekend  press 
conference,  emphatically  denied  that  the 
administration  was  weighing  any  moves 
to  soften  enforcement  of  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  laws 
of  this  Nation  must  be  followed  and  that 
these  laws  should  be  fairly  enforced.  It 
seems  to  me  the  ultimate  in  hjrpocrisy  to 
call  for  one  segment  of  our  society  to  be 
law  abiding  and,  simultaneously,  to  wink 
at  another  segment  of  our  society  which 
is  disobeying  the  law. 

The  Congress  and  the  courts  have  now 
spoken  on  the  issue  of  segregated  schools, 
and  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  apply 
titiese  laws.  An  entire  generation  of 
schoolchildren  has  now  started  kinder- 
garten and  graduated  from  high  school 
in  the  same  segregated  schools  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
15  years  ago.  How  many  more  genera- 
tions of  schoolchildren  must  be  sacri- 
ficed? 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult decisions  that  must  be  made  in  the 
school  districts  which  are  now  in  the 
process  of  desegregating  their  schools. 
Local  schools  ofBcials  in  the  vast  majority 
of  these  districts  have  already  made 
those  difficult  decisions  and  they  have 
put  their  reputations  on  the  line  in  order 
to  give  the  best  possible  education  to  all 
children. 

Any  weakening  of  the  law  at  this  time 
can  only  hurt  these  school  officials  who 
have  already  acted.  Their  actions  would 
be  seriously  imdermined  if  decisions  were 
made  to  extend  the  time  for  eliminating 
dual  school  systems  in  some  districts.  The 
law  must  be  fairly  enforced  and  it  must 
be  uniformly  enforced. 

I  strongly  endorse  and  support  Secre- 
tary Finch's  stand  that  the  law  will  con- 
tinue to  be  enforced  fairly  and  uniformly 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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A  "FIRST  STRIKE"  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  most  in- 
teresting letter  to  the  editor  appeared  in 
the  June  26  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
signed  by  Richard  D.  Grcckler  who  was 
Assistant  Director,  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  De- 
fense from  1964  to  1966.  Mr.  Geckler 
comments  on  the  tendency  to  equate  the 
large  yield  of  Russian  nuclear  warheads 
with  an  intent  to  develop  a  "first-strike 
capability."  He  notes  that  large  war- 
heads waste  nuclear  resources  and  that 
instead  of  attributing  a  flrst  strike  at- 
tempt to  the  Russians  it  should  be  con- 
sidered more  likely  that  they  have  "made 
a  mistake  in  picking  the  optimum  yield 
for  their  warheads." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
brief  but  incisive  letter  carefully  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Debate  on  Fibst-Strixx 

Melville,  Long  Island, 

June  23,  1969. 
To  the  EDrroR: 

Among  many  misconceptions  Involved  in 
the  ABM  controversy,  one  seems  to  have  es- 
caped comment.  This  Is  the  apparent  tend- 
ency to  equate  the  large  yield  of  Russian 
nuclear  warheads  virlth  an  Intent  to  develop 
first-strike  capability. 

Actually,  large  warheads  waste  nuclear  re- 
sources, compared  to  small  warheads,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  two  half -size  missiles  can 
cause  more  destruction  than  one  full-size 
missile. 

A  fixed  supply  of  nuclear  material  In  an 
attacking  force  of  ballistic  missiles  can  cause 
more  damage  if  It  is  subdivided  Into  many 
small  warheads  rather  than  a  few  large  war- 
heads. The  optimum  size  depends  only  on 
the  characteristics  of  warhead  technology 
and  not  at  all  on  target  hardness  or  delivery 
accuracy. 

Instead  of  attributing  a  first-strike  Intent 
to  the  Russians,  It  should  be  considered  more 
likely  that  they  Just  made  a  mistake  In 
picking  the  optlm\im  yield  for  their  war- 
heads. By  almost  every  technical,  military, 
and  economic  criterion,  small  warheads  are 
more  comp)atlble  with  a  first-strike  Intent 
than  are  large  warheads. 

RICHABO  D.  Geckleb 

(Note. — The  toriter  was  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Defense   (1964-66).) 


AN  INDEPENDENT  OILMAN  SPEAKS 
OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  oil  companies  have  tried  to  make 
sure  that  the  oil  industry  maintains  a 
united  front  in  protecting  the  major's 
special  privileges.  However,  I  think  we 
must  realize  that  the  oil  industry  is  not 
monolithic;  it  is  composed  of  many 
small,  independent  wildcatters  as  well  as 
the  gigantic,  integrated  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

A  lot  of  the  oil  industry's  special  privi- 
leges benefit  only  the  majors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  pointed  out  last  Thursday 
that  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  tax 
credits  harms  rather  than  helps  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry.  There  are  other 
privileges  which  discriminate  against 
the  consumer  and  small  oil  producer  in 
favor  of  the  major  oil  companies.  These, 
too,  need  to  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention an  article  by  Ted  Brooks  from 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  that 
he  says,  I  do  think  he  portrays  in  a  very 
graphic  manner  the  problems  facing  the 
small  independents  as  they  have  to  com- 
pete £tgainst  the  major  oil  companies 
with  all  their  special  privileges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
From  thi  On.  Desk — A  Lktteb  to  Majob 

FIBMS 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 
Dear  Major:  We  are  writing  to  ask  you  to 
remove  yourselves,  your  membership,  your 
people  and  your  Influence  from  our  trade 


associations  and  political  groups.  You  have 
your  associations.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
ours.  We  can't  keep  you  out  of  state  and  na- 
tional politics,  and  we  don't  want  to.  But  we 
Insist  that  In  both  you  represent  only  your- 
selves; that  you  stop  pretending  that  you 
speak  for  us  too. 

We  put  this  on  record  with  reluctance.  We 
remember  when  many  of  you  were  small  In- 
dependents too.  You  grew  and  you  changed. 
Fortune  ruled  that  we  remain  small  and 
tied  to  our  small  communities  and  states. 
Now  our  needs  and  goals  are  vastly  different. 
By  our  nature  we  are  tied  to  local  and  re- 
gional economic  communities.  The  proceeds 
of  our  small  achievements  stay  with  us.  In 
one  way  and  another  they  are  almost  entirely 
spread  among  our  neighbors  and  business  as- 
sociates. The  harvest  you  reap  goes  elsewhere. 
And  when  the  harvest  ends,  you  go  with  it. 
Please  do  not  tell  us  again  about  your  con- 
tributions to  our  communities  and  states  in 
taxes,  public  works  and  doing  good.  We  are 
grateful  that  many  of  your  fine  people  have 
given  much  of  their  time,  effort,  and  money 
to  local  and  regional  projects. 

But  on  the  corporate  level  you  clog  our 
courts  with  your  reluctance  to  pay  taxes.  You 
subvert  the  interests  of  our  politicians  with 
contributions  we  cannot  hope  to  match.  Your 
money  warps  our  legislative  process.  Our 
officialdom  Is  constantly  reminded  that  those 
who  play  your  game  go  on  to  greater  awards 
than  those  who  act  only  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. And  this  they  do. 

On  more  specific  levels  of  business,  the 
differences  are  clear  cut.  We  censure  you  for 
none  of  these.  We  simply  want  them  to  be 
recognized  for  what  they  are  without  a  lot  of 
double  talk. 

It  Is  to  your  Interest  to  pay  as  low  a  price 
as  possible  for  crude  oil,  and  that  is  what  you 
do.  It  Is  to  our  Interest  to  get  as  high  a  price 
as  possible. 

Your  prime  Interest  once  was  to  Import  all 
the  crude  oil  you  could.  It  still  is,  but  it  is 
now  tempered  by  your  greater  desire  to  pro- 
tect your  domestic  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting Investments  and  obstruct  new  en- 
trants into  the  petrochemical  and  refining 
field.  So  you  shout  murder  in  Machlasport  be- 
cause It  takes  In  one  bite  what  you  had 
planned  to  take  In  little  nibbles;  and  you 
hoodwinked  us  into  taking  your  side.  The 
real  issue  revolves  around  a  quarrel  among 
petroleum  buccaneers  as  to  how  to  divide  up 
the  foreign  oil  booty. 

Our  interest,  and  we  believe  It  happens  to 
be  the  public  interest,  lies  in  restricting  for- 
eign oil  imports  to  the  levels  necessary  to 
supplement  domestic  production. 

We  credit  your  political  Infifluence  to  the 
design  of  a  mandatory  Import  system  through 
which  all  quotas  were  given  to  refiners. 
Knowing  better,  you  sold  the  idea  that  the 
benefits  would  fiow  down  to  producers.  Then, 
through  your  subjective  monopoly,  you  put  a 
rock  on  crude  prices  for  10  years.  It  was  a 
clever  way  to  make  a  lot  of  money,  ruin  the 
domestic  Industry  and  run  your  country  out 
of  oU. 

We  remember  when  the  depletion  allow- 
ance was  modernized  to  encourage  domestic 
oil  finding.  Its  benefits  then  were  about 
equal.  Then  you  used  It  to  finance  foreign 
development  and  make  a  give-away  out  of 
It.  Now  It  Is  a  gold  mine  for  you  and  virtually 
nothing  to  us.  You  have  spoofed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  going  on  rec- 
ord favoring  it,  but  we  hope  that  you  re- 
member and  he  remembers  that  he  has  at  no 
time  specifically  Inferred  that  It  should  be 
applied  to  foreign  production. 

Now,  with  tax  reform  under  way,  there  is 
a  cry  for  blood-letting  from  the  petroleum 
Industry.  You  are  making  sure  that  it  is 
our  blood,  not  yours.  So  your  people  are 
going  around  with  the  word  that  tax  de- 
mands may  be  satisfied  by  cutting  off  In- 
tangible drilling  expense.  This,  you  know, 
would  wipe  us  out. 


Your  propaganda  machines  are  now  tell- 
ing us  that  this  Is  not  so,  that  your  foreign 
tax  allowance  and  credits  are  as  nothing. 
Then  why  fight  It?  With  a  set  of  exclusive 
figures  lifted  out  of  the  most  carefully 
guarded  books  in  the  world  you  purport  to 
show  that  you  are  paying  adequate  taxes. 
You  even  claim  in  these  the  »7.5  billion  paid 
by  the  public  and  In  the  form  of  excise  taxes. 
What  Is  so  damning  about  your  bookkeep- 
ing that  It  carmot  stand  the  light  of  day? 

Here  in  Kansas,  we  have  been  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  property  tax  mess.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  if  we  can  get  an 
equitable  statewide  system  of  production 
taxes.  We  do  not  have  the  means  to  trek 
about  from  county  to  county  every  year  to 
straighten  out  Inequities.  You  have  lawyers 
with  nothing  else  to  do.  So  when  we  gather 
with  our  legislators  to  work  out  something 
that  would  benefit  the  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic, you  send  in  your  Mldcontinent  Oil  &  Gas 
Association  attorneys,  to  confuse  the  Issue 
and  fill  our  legislators  with  doubt. 

We  have  another  complaint  that  has  never 
been  voiced.  Not  content  with  ordinary  po- 
litical propaganda  maneuvers,  you  Invade 
public  Institutions  other  than  our  political 
parties.  The  state  commissions,  still  thought 
by  old  fashioned  economists  to  be  price-set- 
ting mechanisms,  are  your  supply-setting 
valves.  They  believe  what  you  say  and  do 
what  you  say — with  a  low  bow  to  their 
nominal  constituents. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
following  the  politically  acceptable  and  prof- 
itable line  that  wells  up  from  regulatory  of- 
ficials, repeats  your  propaganda  line  for  line. 
The  governors,  ignorant  or  ambitious,  give 
notiblUty  to  yotu:  goals.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing In  Wyoming,  despite  every  reason  to  hope 
for  an  espoiise  a  revival  of  domestic  produc- 
tion In  their  states,  the  lOCC  members  effec- 
tively rubberstamped  tax  and  Import  policies 
that  would  leave  things  exactly  as  they  are, 
under  your  ambitious  domination.  Through 
a  different  route  you  get  the  same  results 
from  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Wherever  power,  money  and  threats  will 
obtain  allegiance,  you  obtain  It.  The  conven- 
tions and  pronouncements  of  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists,  a  great 
scientific  body,  are  beginning  to  sound  like 
waterfront  precinct  meetings.  The  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen  Is  dedi- 
cated to  proving  your  worth.  You  have  terror- 
ized almost  all  of  the  marketing  and  Jobbing 
associations  into  rubberstamping  your  doc- 
trines. The  National  Petroleum  Council  serves 
as  your  point  of  government  Infiltration  and 
outright  government- industry  Job  swapping. 
The  American  Petroleum  Institute  is  your 
body  and  soul  and  the  focal  point  of  your  po- 
litical and  Ideological  collusl«r. 

You  are  not  content  with  thK.  Your  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  floods  our  civic  orga- 
nizations with  Its  propaganda.  Shockingly, 
you  even  extend  this  to  oiu"  schools,  where 
our  children  are  exposed  to  Indoctrination  In 
the  beliefs  that  could  Insure  the  acceptiblUty 
of  your  domination  forever.  Our  schools  are 
full  of  your  literature  and  heroic  charts  and 
posters  which  drum  Into  our  kids  your  claim 
that  your  corporations — not  ordinary  mor- 
tals— are  the  fountalnhead  of  all  good 
things.  Your  API  openly  brags  about  this  and 
recounts  its  success  In  terms  of  tons  of 
propaganda  successfully  fobbed  off  on  un- 
suspecting educators.  We  wonder  If  you 
would  approve  of  the  beer  Industry  doing 
this. 

After  all  these  charges,  you  will  be  amazed 
to  know  that  we  nonetheless  recognize  your 
remarkable  virtues.  You  have  provided  the 
world  with  immense  and  efficient  corporate 
structures.  These  provide  the  only  adequate 
means  of  assembling  the  effort  and  technol- 
ogy necessary  to  find  and  distribute  the 
world's  energy  resources. 

But  In  doing  this  you  have  been  cont&ml- 
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natod  by  the  corruptions  of  power.  Tou  h«ve 
acquired  the  Insane  Idea  that  in  order  to 
aarre  the  world  the  world  mxut  serve  you. 
Let  ua  set  you  straight  while  you  remain  In 
one  piece:  It  is  you  who  must  acconmiodate 
youraelvea  to  the  requirements  of  living 
among  us — not  contrawlse. 

So  as  a  starter,  we  ask  you  to  remove  your- 
selves from  our  political  and  trade  groups 
and  public  Institutions.  We  want  you  to  8i>eak 
up  forthrlghtly  and  honorably,  but  In  your 
own  behalf,  not  ours.  We  want  you  to  do 
this  now,  when  It  may  still  be  done  grace- 
f\illy.  Gentlemen,  If  you  dont  we  will  throw 
you  out.  We  may  even  decide  to  take  you 
apart.  In  dealing  with  us  you  have  over- 
looked one  thing — when  the  chips  are  down, 
we  are  a  part  of  the  people. 

Thx  ImncpBiroDrr  IiraBFEMsxNTs. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  the  June  13 
Issue  of  the  New  Yortc  Times  carried  a 
full-r»ge  advertisement,  sponsored  by 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with 
Security,  which  stated  in  the  headline 
"Elgn^-four  Percent  of  All  Americans 
Suiwort  an  ABM  System."  The  adver- 
tisement went  on  to  state: 

A  nationwide  wide  opinion  poll  represent- 
ing adults  throughout  the  continental 
United  States  reveals  overwhelming  support 
for  a  U.S.  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  defense  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  Only  8%  believe  that  no  ABM  sys- 
tem is  needed. 

I  was  most  Interested  to  read  1  week 
later  in  the  New  York  Times,  on  June  20. 
a  letter  to  the  editor  signed  by  six  past 
presidents  of  the  American  Association 
for  Public  Cfpinion  Research.  These  six 
gentlemen  referred  to  the  June  13  adver- 
tisement and  said  that  the  statement 
that  84  percent  of  all  Americans  support 
the  ABM  system  "is  by  no  means  proved 
on  the  basis  of  opinion  poll  results  pre- 
sented in  the  advertisement."  They 
noted  that  the  questions  were  framed  in 
a  manner  bound  to  elicit  a  favorable  re- 
sponse and  they  commented  that:  "The 
use  of  such  a  poll  to  provide  an  appear- 
ance of  overwhelming  public  support  for 
a  partisan  cause  must  be  damaging  to 
the  professional  standards  of  opinion 
research." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
which  appeared  in  the  June  20  issue  of 
that  newspaper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ABM  Poll  Qdestionid 

To  the  Editor:  A  full-page  advertisement 
In  The  Times  of  June  13  sponsored  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  With  Security 
is  headlined,  "84  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
support  the  ABM  system." 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
ABM,  this  statement  is  by  no  means  proved 
on  the  basis  of  opinion  poll  results  presented 
In  the  advertisement.  The  answer  to  the 
three  questions  repwrted  shed  little  light  on 
the  true  state  of  public  information  and 
opinion  on  the  complex  issues  of  nuclear 
defense. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  extent 
of  public  knowledge  about  what  ABM  is  or 
means,  and  the  questions  are  framed  in  a 
manner  which  is  bound  to  eleclt  a  favorable 
response. 

The  use  of  such  a  poll  to  provide  an  ap- 


pearance of  overwhelming  public  support  for 
a  partisan  cause  must  be  damaging  to  the 
profeoBlonal  standards  of  opinion  research. 
Beyond  that  It  must  also  raise  serious  ques- 
tions  about  the  credibility  of  the  argrunents 
being  used  by  proponents  of  the  ABM. 

Ratmond  a.  BAtm, 

Lao  BOGABT, 

Crablks  T.  OlOCK, 
HxBBxrr  Htkan, 
.  Hkrbzbt   B.   KauGiCAir, 
Paitl  Shkatslet. 
(NoTX. — The  writers  are  sOl  past  presidents 
of    the    American    Association    for    Public 
Opinion  Research.) 


NO  LEGAL  CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST 
WITH  FORCED  LABOR  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights, 
1968,  came  to  a  close  with  the  United 
States  once  again  having  failed  to  ratify 
the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  Conven- 
tion. One  of  the  major  areas  of  conten- 
tion that  opponents  of  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention  have  been  raising  concerns 
the  convention's  wording  in  regard  to 
Just  what  is  and  what  is  not  permitted 
in  relation  to  labor  strikes.  Obviously, 
the  men  who  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  convention,  delegates  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization's  1957 
world  conference  in  Geneva,  were  indi- 
viduals primarily  concerned  with  guar- 
anteeing the  rights  and  privileges  of 
man.  Hence,  they  would  not  have  con- 
structed a  convention  which  in  ansrway 
would  have  sent  people  to  jail  or  toler- 
ated sending  people  to  jail  for  legal 
strikes.  Clearly,  then,  this  is  not  the 
purport  of  the  convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  plau- 
sible to  consider  that  this  convention 
was  not  intended  to  completely  eliminate 
or  preclude  applsring  legal  sanctions  for 
certain  types  of  labor  dealings.  For  ex- 
ample, as  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  an  au- 
thority in  labor  law  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, testified  during  hearings  be- 
fore a  Human  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

This  convention  would  have  no  application 
to  criminal  sanctions  for  violations  of  court 
orders  such  as  those  commonly  Issued  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  When  you 
are  sent  to  Jail  by  a  court  for  violating  an 
injunction  which  Is  properly  issued  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  even 
though  that  injunction  may  under  the  stat- 
ute prohibit  certain  types  of  strike  activity, 
you  are  not  sent  to  jail  for  engaging  in  a 
strike.  You  are  sent  to  jail  for  violating  a 
court  order.  You  are  sent  to  jail  for  what  we 
lawyers  call  contempt  of  court,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  convention  which  would 
prevent  that.  In  addition,  this  convention 
does  not  cast  any  doubt  on  punishment  for 
illegal  activities,  although  those  illegal  ac- 
tivities take  place  at  the  time  a  strike  oc- 
curred. There  is  no  immunity  under  our 
laws,  and  there  is  no  Immunity  under  this 
convention  for  an  assault  which  would  take 
place,  for  example,  in  connection  with  a 
perfectly  legal  strike.  What  you  are  then 
charged  with  Is  not  exercising  your  consti- 
tutional right  to  conduct  strike  activities; 
what  you  are  sent  to  Jail  for  under  those 
circumstances,  and  something  about  which 
no  law-abiding  citizen  can  complain,  you 
are  sent  to  jail  for  violating  our  criminal 
statutes  relating  to  assault. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  the  utmost  of 
faith  in  Mr.  Goldberg's  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  our  legal  structure.  If 
he  does  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  in  adc^ting  this  con- 
vention, then  I  explicitly  trust  his  Judg- 
ment. More  importantly,  however,  we 
have  a  pressing  moral  obligation  to  rat- 
ify this  convention.  By  our  failure  to 
previously  act  upon  or  even  to  consider 
this  Forced  Labor  Convention,  we  are 
guilty  of  having  committed  a  most  sa- 
lient paradox.  For  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  countries  which  played  an 
important  part  in  drafting  it.  TO  those 
citizens  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
moting human  dignity  and  decency, 
such  an  enigmatic  state  of  affairs  can 
only  appear  perplexing  and  frustrating. 

Mr.  President,  our  coimtry  has  come 
a  long  way  with  regard  to  guaranteeing 
basic  human  liberties  and  freedoms.  Yet, 
many  would  agree  it  can  go  even  further. 
There  are  many  people  around  who 
would  like  and  need  the  reassurance 
that  our  Government  has  not  forgotten 
that  there  is  much  more  which  can  be 
accomplished.  We  have  held  ourselves 
up  as  the  symbol  of  the  free  world,  ded- 
icated to  safeguarding  the  basic  rights 
of  every  human  being,  regardless  of  his 
race,  creed,  religion,  or  ideological  views. 
To  remain -consistent  with  our  guiding 
principles,  the  United  States  must  start 
ratifying  these  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions before  us. 


My  1,  1969 
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NATION'S  ROADBUILDERS  MOVE  TO 
PROTECT  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  as  an  individual  Senator,  I 
report  a  historic  and  significant  meeting 
between  parties  which  have  long  had 
misunderstandings  over  environmental 
quality. 

On  June  16,  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Association  sponsored  an  informal 
meeting  at  which  representatives  of 
highway  interests  and  historical  preser- 
vationists sat  down  together  to  begin 
clearing  away  roadblocks  on  the  way 
toward  a  mutual  agreement  on  protect- 
ing our  environment.  Preservationists 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sector.s 
attended  the  meeting  with  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road  and  repre- 
senatives  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials. 

ARBA.  therefore,  serves  as  a  sounding 
board  for  enlightened  highway  program- 
ing with  members  from  different  seg- 
ments of  the  industry. 

The  roadbuilders  agree  that  critical  to 
an  effective  and  well-balanced  highway 
program  today  are  the  new  concepts  of 
environmental  quality,  preservation  and 
improvement  which  must  somehow  be 
woven  into  traditional  cost-effectiveness 
formulas.  These  very  concepts  had  their 
genesis  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
Cif  1968,  as  exemplified  in  the  section 
providing  for  preservation  cf  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  public  parks 
and  recreation  lands,  and  historic  sites. 

I  compliment  ARBA  and  other  organi- 
zations and  persons,  for  these  creative 
first  big  steps  toward  bringing  the  high- 


way industry  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  in  that  act  and  a^ao  S.  2391, 
the  "Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969."  I  cosponsored  the  bill 
earlier  last  month  with  40  Senate  col- 
leagues. 

Future  meetings  between  historical 
preservationists  and  conservationists 
and  the  roadbuilders  are  being  planned. 
I  hope  and  expect  that  there  wiU  be  con- 
tinued cooperation  between  those  who 
must  build  for  convenience  and  service  of 
society  and  the  groups  concerned  vrtth 
protecting  and  improving  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
James  L.  Clayton  of  the  University  of 
Utah  recently  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  con- 
cerning the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  w«u:. 
Professor  Clayton  estimated  that  ul- 
timate cost  of  the  war,  assuming  "a 
major  deescalation  at  the  end  of  this 
year  and  total  withdrawal  next  year, 
will  be  about  $350  billion,"  when  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  and  the  costs 
of  veterans  programs  are  included.  In 
other  words.  Professor  Clayton  predicts 
that  the  Vietnam  war  will  actually  cost 
American  taxpayers  over  three  times  as 
much  as  the  official  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense estimate,  $110  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  next  year. 

Professor  Clayton  tried  to  put  the  $350 
billion  price  tag  in  perspective. 

Compared  with  other  federal  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  of  time  the  war  has 
been  on   (fiscal  year  1960-1970)  — 

He  said — 

the  war  In  Vietnam  has  cost  10  times  more 
than  Medicare  and  medical  assistance,  14 
times  more  than  support  for  all  levels  of 
education,  and  50  times  more  than  weis  spent 
for  housing  and  community  development. 
We  have  spent  several  times  more  money  In 
Vietnam  in  ten  years  than  we  have  spent  In 
our  entire  history  for  public  higher  educa- 
tion or  police  protection.  Put  another  way, 
the  war  has  cost  us  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  current  financial  assets  of  all 
living  Americans,  a  third  again  as  much  as 
all  outstanding  home  mortgages,  and  seven 
times  the  total  U.S.  money  now  in  circula- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  Professor  Clayton's 
analysis  received  scant  attention  in  the 
press.  I  believe  that  the  facts  he  pre- 
sented deserve  wide  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
his  statement  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  Ultimate  Cost  of  the  Vietnam 

CONniCT 

(By  James  L.  Clayton,  University  of  Utah) 
Except  for  World  War  n,  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict Is  by  far  the  most  expensive  war  In 
American  history.  This  is  true  whether  meas- 
ured by  Initial  costs  or  by  ultimate  costs. 
In  terms  of  initial  doUar  costs,  the  Vietnam 
War,  according  to  Department  of  Defense  fig- 
urea,  toill  have  coat  $110  billion  by  the  end 


of  the  next  fltcal  year.  This  $110  billion  figure 
ia  already  twice  at  high  aa  the  initial  co«t  of 
the  Korean  War  and  more  than  four  timea 
higher  than  the  original  coat  of  World  War  I 
(aee  Table  1). 

But  the  moat  striking  thing  about  the  coat 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  that  the  greatest 
coata  are  yet  to  oome.  If  history  Is  an  accu- 
rate guide  In  these  matters — and  we  have  no 
other — the  expenditures  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits over  the  next  century  wlU  cost  at  least 
fifty  percent  more  than  the  Initial  cost  of 
the  war  Itself.  Twenty  percent  of  otir  adult 
{x^ulation  are  war  veterans,  and  almost  half 
our  population  Is  iiotentlally  eligible  to  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  veterans'  benefits.  The 
cost  of  their  support  (Including  dependents 
and  survivors)  In  recent  years  has  been  be- 
tween the  third  and  fifth  moet  expensive 
Item  In  the  federal  budget,  and  since  1960 
the  annual  average  value  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits has  been  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  20  per- 
cent per  decade.  Add  to  these  veterans'  ben- 
efits the  annual  tntereet  payments  on  debt 
Incurred  owing  to  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the 
ultimate  cost  of  that  Involvement  will  prob- 
ably be  about  three  timea  its  initial  cost.  This 
kind  of  accounting  is  seldom  if  ever  men- 
tioned In  the  debates  about  the  war. 


Measuring  the  monetary  costs  of  any  war 
Is  an  extremely  difficult  but  not  impossible 
task.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
has,  however,  made  a  valiant  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  War  since 
1965.  Its  findings  are  printed  In  the  1970 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
(p.  74).  According  to  these  official  estimates, 
in  fiscal  1970  the  Vietnam  war  wUl  eat  up 
13  percent  of  all  federal  expenditures,  and 
win  have  cost  a  total  of  $108.6  billion  since 
1965.  But  these  flgtires  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Actually,  only  about  $100  billion  of  the 
federal  budget  is  relatively  controUable.  The 
remainder  is  already  committed  or  in  trust 
funds.  Of  this  $100  billion,  no  less  than  80 
percent  is  accounted  for  by  national  defense. 
Since  the  Vietnam  war  accounts  for  32  per- 
cent of  the  1970  defense  budget,  in  terms  of 
what  the  government  actually  can  spend  In 
that  year,  the  Vietnam  war  is  really  costing 
us  25  percent  of  aU  possible  expenditures, 
not  13  percent  as  the  official  figures  indi- 
cate. This  26  percent  figure,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  based  on  a  projected  deescalation 
m  Vietnam  costs  estimated  at  $5  bUlion 
under  1969  costs.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
the  big  increases  are  over.  But  that  is  what 
we  were  told  in  1968  and  costs  increaaed  $2 
billion.  If  the  war  In  fact  continues  at  its 
present  rate,  almost  a  third  of  our  federal 
disposable  budget  will  be  committed  to 
Southeast  Asia.  If  the  war  escalates,  the 
ratio  could  easily  go  to  one-half. 

The  official  figures  also  imderestimate  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  other  ways.  Only  the 
number  of  American  personnel  actually  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam  is  generally  re- 
ported. This  figure  is  now  at  approximately 
532.500.  Since  1967,  however,  there  have  been 
at  least  77,000  Americans  stationed  in  Thai- 
land or  serving  off-shore  as  support  forces 
for  the  Vietnam  Conflict.  This  would  bring 
the  total  in  the  immediate  war  zone  to 
634,000.  In  addition,  there  are  over  250,000 
"backup"  men  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  who 
are  probably  not  counted  in  cost  estimates, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  men  committed 
to  the  war  closer  to  884.000.  These  additional 
personnel  obviously  add  additional  costs. 

Moreover,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been 
made  clear  the  official  figures  only  measure 
costs  since  1965.  But  Americans  have  been 
stationed  in  Vietnam  since  1954,  and  combat 
troops  have  been  killed  since  July,  1959.  Be- 
tween 1954  and  1964  there  were  a  total  of 
58,885  men  stationed  in  Vietnam,  assuming 


a  one  year  tour  of  duty.  Th*  cost  of  sup- 
porting these  men  U  not  Included  in  tha  of- 
ficial estimates  either.  At  $28,000  per  man 
year — a  figure  suggested  In  1807  by  Robert 
Anthony,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  the  actual  cost  of  supporting  one 
OI  In  Vietnam — this  would  increase  the  over- 
all war  ooets  by  $1.5  billion.  If  veterans' 
benefits  and  interest  costs  on  the  war  debt 
were  Included,  the  cost  of  supporting  one 
GI  in  Vietnam  would  be  closer  to  $76,000  per 
year. 

Focusing  on  short-run  costs  is  not  nearly 
so  informative,  however,  as  looking  at  long- 
term  war  ooets.  The  pattern  of  long-term 
costs  clearly  indicates  that  the  largest  money 
coets  of  war  come  long  after  the  fighting 
stops.  This  fact  Is  not  widely  appreciated  to- 
day. The  basic  reason  for  this  pattern  is  that 
veterans'  benefits  for  our  first  five  major 
wars — payments  that  are  now  vlrtuaUy  com- 
plete— have  averaged  more  than  three  times 
the  original  cost  of  those  wars.  The  projected 
increase  in  benefits  for  veterans  tar  wars 
fought  during  the  past  century,  although 
varying  widely  In  their  total  Impact,  are 
equally  large.  To  Illustrate,  the  estimated 
original  cost  of  the  Civil  War  is  $3.2  billion 
(Union  Forces  only) .  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  expenditures  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  years  1862 
through  1886.  Veterans'  benefits  for  that  war 
to  1967  have  amounted  to  $8.6  billion,  or  an 
increase  over  the  original  cost  of  265  percent. 
Projected  veterans'  benefits  for  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  War — assum- 
ing today's  laws  and  no  Increased  coverage — 
win  Increase  the  original  cost  of  those  wars 
by  290  percent,  100  percent,  and  184  percent 
respectively. 

This  statement  needs  elaboration.  If  one 
measures  the  original  cost  of  our  three 
earliest  wars — the  American  Revolution,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican  War — as  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war  years, 
one  finds  that  each  of  these  wars  cost  be- 
tween $73  and  $100  million  (see  Table  1). 
Veterans'  benefits  then  began  to  be  paid  out 
and  climbed  steadily,  peaking  in  the  case  of 
the  War  of  1812  some  68  years  later.  These 
benefits  continued  to  be  paid  for  the  War  of 
1812  until  1946,  131  years  after  that  war 
ended!  Veterans'  benefits  for  the  Mexican 
War  did  not  drop  below  $1  million  per  year 
until  this  decade,  and  did  not  stop  until  five 
years  ago.  This  unusual  phenomenon  Is  best 
explained  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  drum- 
mer boy,  age  14,  became  a  soldier  In  1861  and 
was  disabled  in  that  war.  Suppose  also  that 
he  married  late  in  life,  at  say  age  60  or  in 
1907.  Suppose  further  that  his  wife  was  age 
25  at  marriage  and  that  at  age  30  she  bore 
him  a  child  that  was  mentally  or  physically 
incapable  of  supporting  himself.  That  child 
would  be  57  years  old  today  and  still  drawing 
benefits — over  a  century  after  the  war  ended. 
In  1967  there  were  1.353  such  dependents  of 
deceased  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  still  draw- 
ing benefits  amounting  to  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion dollars  annually,  a  fact  which  suggests 
that  this  example  is  not  far-fetched. 

A  look  at  veterans'  benefits  projected  for 
more  recent  wars  is  also  instructive.  To  1967 
veterans  benefits  for  the  Spanish-American 
War  cost  $6.3  billion,  or  thirteen  times  the 
original  cost  of  that  war.  Moreover,  the  pteak 
of  these  post  war  costs  did  not  come  until  51 
years  after  the  war  ended.  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' benefits  probably  peaked  three  years 
ago  or  49  years  after  that  war  ended.  World 
War  II  veterans'  benefit  will  probably  peak 
at  the  turn  of  this  century,  and  dependents 
of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict  may  be 
drawing  benefits  until  the  21st  century) 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  projec- 
tions are  not  precise.  Over  time,  such  benefits 
rolls  tend  to  be  more  Inclusive  and  the  pay- 
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merits  tend  to  go  higher.  What  should  be 
emphasized,  however.  Is  that  veterans'  bene- 
fits in  the  United  States  are  the  most  liberal 
In  the  world,  that  as  veterans  reach  65  years 
of  age  a  majority  of  veterans  are  covered 
regardless  of  disabUty  (52%  of  World  War  I 
veterans  and  90%  of  Spanish  American  war 
veterans  are  now  receiving  some  kind  of 
compensation),  and  that,  except  for  service 
connected  disability,  the  veterans'  claims  to 
preferential  treatment,  although  justifiable 
in  the  past,  is  tenuous  at  best  today. 

It  should  be  further  emphasized  that  these 
benefits  have  acted  as  an  enormous  transfer 
payment  to  this  sector  of  the  population. 
Partly  owing  to  educational  subsidies,  vet- 
erans are  generally  better  educated  than 
nonveterans.  Their  median  educational  level 
In  1967  was  12  3  years  as  opposed  to  12.0 
for  the  population  as  a  whole.  For  post- 
Korean  veterans  the  level  was  12.6.  The 
median  1966  income  of  war  veterans  who 
had  completed  college  was  (10,900.  For 
non-veterans  it  was  $9,610.  The  employment 
data  for  veterans  also  reflects  this  higher 
status,  in  part  because  of  their  educational 
attainments  and  in  part  because  of  laws 
favoring  veterans'  Job  security.  Only  2.2  per- 
cent Qf- veterans  were  unemployed  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1968,  versus  3.8  percent  for 
the  civilian  labor  force  as  a  whole.  The  inci- 
dence of  poverty  among  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  Is  even  more  striking.  In  1966,  13.8 
percent  of  all  families  had  Incomes  below 
$3,000  Only  6.6  percent  of  veteran  families 
had  Incomes  that  low.  For  post-Korean  Con- 
flict veterans  that  flgure  was  3.7  percent. 
Clearly,  wars  (and  more  especially  their  after- 
math) can  be  profitable  to  those  who  have 
participated   in   them. 

Next  to  veterans'  benefits  the  interest  costs 
on  money  borrowed  to  fight  our  major  wars 
Is  the  most  significant  long-range  cost.  Again, 
any  attempt  to  measure  actual  interest  costs 
is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  Impoeslble.  Still, 
the  patterns  of  interest  costs  are  Instructive. 
Overall,  these  costs  have  probably  ranged 
from  15  to  at  least  40  percent  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  war  Itself.  These  costs  are  con- 
servatively estimated  as  follows:  Most  of  the 
national  debt  during  the  early  years  of  our 
Republic  were  Revolutionary  War  debts.  If 
only  two-thirds  of  the  Interest  on  that  debt 
between  1790  and  1800  Is  taken  as  a  fair 
estimate,  then  the  cost  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  is  increased  by  about  one-fifth.  One- 
half  the  Increase  in  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt  froim  1816  to  1836,  when  the 
debt  was  paid  out,  would  increase  the  1812 
war  costs  by  about  15  percent.  Interest  costs 
for  the  Mexican  War  are  within  a  similar 
range. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  was  less  than  $4  million.  During 
that  war  it  jumped  from  $4  million  in  1861 
to  144  million  in  1867.  Interest  payments 
then  fell  gradually  for  the  next  25  years  and 
then  leveled  off  at  about  $30  million  an- 
nually. Since  very  few  federal  programs  add- 
ing to  the  deficit  were  undertaken  during 
these  laissez-faire  oriented  years,  we  may  as- 
sume that  most  of  these  interest  payments 
are  attributable  to  the  Civil  War.  In  all. 
Interest  payments  raised  the  price  of  the 
Civil  War  by  about  one-third.  That  "splendid 
little  war",  the  Spanish-American  War,  re- 
quired a  loan  of  $200  million.  Americans 
rushed  to  buy  war  bonds,  but  they  were 
soon  In  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  and 
corporations  and  were  still  being  paid  oS  by 
the  time  the  next  war  came  along. 

Interest  costs  for  World  War  I  have  been 
much  more  carefully  figured  than  for  earlier 
wars.  Some  years  ago,  John  M.  Clark,  in  a 
book  entitled  The  Costs  of  the  World  War 
to  the  American  People,  calculated  the 
original  cost  of  that  war,  and  the  U.S.  Treas- 


ury figured  the  Interest  costs  to  1929  at  $9.5 
billion.  Total  interest  costs  eventually 
amounted  to  about  $11  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately 42  percent  of  the  original  cost. 

Henry  C.  Murphy,  is  his  book  National 
Debt  in  War  and  Transition  has  shown  that 
the  federal  government  borrowed  about  $215 
billion  at  2>/^  percent  interest  per  annum  to 
finance  World  War  II.  That  debt  has  not 
been  paid  off.  Indeed,  at  no  time  since  1946 
has  the  gross  public  debt  fallen  below  $252 
billion,  and  it  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
In  recent  years  owing  to  Great  Society  pro- 
grams and  the  Vietnam  War.  World  War  n 
has  already  cost  us  about  $200  billion  in  in- 
terest payments,  assuming  an  annual  Interest 
rate  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  four  percent. 
This  figure  is  now  70  percent  of  the  original 
cost  and  suggests  that  war  costs  are  going 
up  rapidly — largely  because  we  do  not  even 
attempt  to  retire  the  original  debt. 

The  Korean  War  added  about  $10  addi- 
tional billions  to  our  war  debt.  In  1951  our 
gross  public  debt  was  $255  billion;  In  1955  It 
was  almost  $275  billion.  If  one-half  of  that 
Increase  is  attributable  to  the  Korean  War, 
then  in  25  years  at  4  percent  the  Interest 
costs  on  the  Korean  War  will  have  amounted 
to  $10  billion  also  (assuming  the  same  pat- 
tern of  non-payment  of  principal  as  in  World 
War  II) . 

n 

The  point  of  this  exercise  in  figures  Is  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  what  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  cost  us 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  past.  Using 
the  pattern  of  veterans'  benefits  paid  out  for 
the  Civil  War,  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
and  the  Korean  War  as  a  guide,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  Vietnam  Confiict  to  eventually  cost 
us  about  200  percent  of  the  original  cost,  all 
other  things  being  equal.  This  flgure  is  con- 
servative, however,  because  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  using 
their  educational  benefits  now  than  in  previ- 
ous wars,  and  life  expectancy  is  increasing. 
Benefits  also  tend  to  be  more  inclusive  with 
time  and  rise  with  the  cost  of  living.  The 
present  cost  of  these  benefits  Is  about  $130 
per  year  per  family,  and  this  figure  does  not 
Include  mortgage  guarantees  or  substantial 
state  aid  to  veterans.  Regarding  Interest  costs 
and  using  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I  as 
guidelines,  we  may  fairly  expect  interest 
rates  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  cost  at  least  20 
I>ercent  of  the  original  cost  and  possibly  as 
much  as  40  percent.  In  short,  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  confiict,  even  assuming  a  major  de- 
escalation  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  a  total 


withdrawal  next  year,  will  be  about  $350  bil- 
lion (see  Table  4) . 

It  should  be  emphasized  thaX  this  Is  a 
conservative  figure  and  measures  only  the 
direct  major  monetary  costs.  The  estimate 
does  not  include  infiationary  costs  owing  to 
the  war,  the  loss  of  services  and  earnings  by 
the  33,000  men  killed  in  the  war  to  date,  the 
cost  of  resentment  abroad,  the  depletion  of 
our  natural  resources,  the  postponement  of 
critical  domestic  programs,  the  cost  of  the 
arrested  training  and  education  of  our  youth, 
the  cost  of  the  suspended  cultural  progress 
of  our  nation — and  nothing  of  the  death 
and  destruction  to  th«  South  Vietnamese 
Civilians  in  the  war  zone  itself. 

The  estimated  ultimate  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  is  so  high  it  boggles  the  mind  un- 
less placed  in  perspective.  How  much  money 
is  $350  billion?  Compared  with  other  federal 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  of  time 
the  war  has  been  on  (fiscal  year  1960-1970), 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  cost  10  times  more 
than  Medicare  and  medical  assistance,  14 
times  more  support  for  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, and  50  times  more  than  was  spent  for 
housing  and  community  development.  We 
have  spent  several  times  more  money  on  Viet- 
nam in  ten  years  than  we  have  spent  in  our 
entire  history  for  public  higher  education  or 
for  police  protection.  Put  another  way,  the 
war  has  cost  us  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  current  personal  financial  assets  of 
all  living  Americans,  a  third  again  as  much 
as  all  outstanding  home  mortgages,  and 
seven  times  the  total  U.S.  money  now  in 
circulation. 

in 
Looking  back  over  the  cost  of  wars  in 
American  lilstory,  there  seems  to  be  an  evil 
nemesis  dogging  our  destiny.  Each  of  our 
major  wars  ( the  ClvU  War,  World  War  I.  and 
World  War  II) ,  during  the  past  century  have 
initially  cost  about  ten  times  more  than  the 
previous  wars,  if  indii-ect  as  well  as  direct 
costs  are  included.  The  Civil  War  Initially 
cost  more  than  $3  billion.  World  War  I  S33 
billion,  and  World  War  U  about  $381  bil- 
lion. Since  World  War  n,  our  major  conflicts 
have  tended  to  double  in  price.  Korea  cost 
$54  billion  and  Vietnam  to  date  has  cost  $110 
billion.  Total  federal  expendltvu-es,  moreover, 
have  tended  to  Increase  four  to  flve  times 
after  each  major  war.  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam, govenunent  expenditures  to  date  ( 1960- 
1969)  have  doubled.  Unless  we  drastically 
reverse  this  trend  and  signlflcantly  reduce 
our  current  military  expenditures,  war  will 
soon  be  simply  too  expensive  to  contemplate 
and  governments  too  cumbersome  to  endure. 


TABLE  1.— HOW  VETERANS'  BENEFITS  INCREASE  WAR  COSTS 
[Dollars  in  millions] 


War 


Original  cost  > 

(major 

national 

Veterans' 

security  ex- 

l)enefifs to 

penditures) 

1967  3 

Number  ot  years  following 
war  veterans'  benefits ' 


Peaked 


Ended 


Estimated 

total  benefits 

under  present 

laws< 


Veterans' 

benefits  as  a 

percentage  ot 

original  war 

costs 


American  Revolution $1(X) 

Warof  1812 93 

Mexican  War 73 

Civil  War  (U  nion  only) 3, 200 

Spanish-American  War 400 

World  War  I  26,000 

World  War  II..   288,000 

Korean  conflict «  54,000 


J70                   (»)                  128  $70 

49                    68                  131  49 

64                     43                   116  64 

8,567                     60                   113  8.580 

5,256                     51  6,000 

39,854                    49 75,000 

76,767  290,000 

12,863 99,000 


70 
53 
88 

265 
1.500 
290 
100 
184 


>  Based  on  expenditures  of  tlie  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  World  War  I  and  major  national  security  expenditures  there- 
after. Usually  the  figures  begin  with  the  year  the  war  began,  but  in  all  cases  they  extend  1  year  beyond  the  end  of  actual  conflict 
See  Hist.  Stat,  ot  the  US,  1960  ed.,  pp.  718-720. 

2 1968  Stat.  Abst.,  p.  266. 

'  Veterans  Administration,  annual  reports. 

'  To  World  War  I  estimates  are  based  on  Veterans'  Administration  daia.  For  the  last  3  years  estimates  are  those  of  the  Bradley 
Commission  plus  25  percent  (which  is  the  increase  in  the  average  value  of  benefits  since  the  conHnisslon  made  its  report).  See 
especially  "Veterans'  Benefits  in  the  United  States,"  President's  Commission  on  Veterans'  Pensions,  1956,  pp  110-117 

*  Unknown. 

»  Assumes  5,700,000  men  served  an  average  of  1 9  months  at  J2,835  personnel  costs  per  man-year,  $2,723  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  per  man-year,  and  procurement  costs  totaling  4  the  increase  over  previous  years.  Averages  were  based  on  the  number  of. 
servicemen  divided  by  the  defense  budget  for  each  year. 
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TABLE  2.-H0W  WAR  LOANS  AND  INTEREST  PAYMENTS  INCREASE  WAR  COSTS 
[Dollars  in  millions] 


War 


American  Revolution 

Warof  1812 

Mexican  War 

Civil  War  (Union  only).. 
Spanish-American  War.. 

World  Wart 

World  War  II 

Korean  conflict 


Estimated  total  costs  on  war 

Interest 

loans 

payments  as  a 

Original 

percentage  of 

cost' 

Principal 

Interest 

original  costs 

$100 

'$64 

('i 

93 

M09 

s$16 

17 

73 

•49 

"10 

14 

3,200 

•2,600 

•1,172 

37 

400 

10  200 

1160 

15 

26,000 

"21.400 

u  11,000 

42 

288.000 

"215.000 

(•) 

(») 

54,000 

"10,000 

(«) 

(») 

>  See  table  1,  note  1. 

>  Treasury  Department  estimate  in  C.  F.  Childs,  "Concerning  U.S.  Government  Securities"  (1947),  p  405. 
I  Unknown. 

<See  D.  R.  Dewey,  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States"  (1939),  p.  134;  and  Studenski  and  Krooss,  "Financial  History  of  the 
United  States"  (1952),  p.  79. 

>  i^  of  the  annual  increase  of  interest  on  n8tk>n  debt  over  $2,500,000  (average  rate  prior  to  war),  1816-36. 

•  Childs,  p.  30. 

'  H  the  annual  increase  of  interest  on  national  debt  over  $1,000,000  (average),  1845-59. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

•  H  the  annual  increase  of  interest  on  national  debt  over  $4,000,000  (average),  1861-91. 
'0  Dewey,  p.  467. 

»  Estimated  at  3  percent  per  year  for  10  years  on  the  total  balance  since  much  of  this  debt  was  refinanced. 

"Studenski  and  Krooss.  p.  291. 

"The  interest  on  World  War  I  war  debts  in  1929  had  reached  $7,000,000,000,  according  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
costing  $663,000,000  annually.  At  the  then  current  rate  of  payment,  approximately  $4  in  additional  interest  would  have  been  paid 
out.  See  John  M.  Clark,  "The  Costs  of  the  World  War  to  the  American  People"  (1931),  p.  297. 

>•  Henry  C.  Murphy,  "The  National  Debt  in  War  and  Transition"  (1950),  ch.  18. 

"  The  U.S.  public  debt  increased  $16,000,000,000  between  1951  and  1954.  It  is  assumed  that  $10,000,000,000  of  this  increase  was 
owing  to  the  Korean  war. 


Table  3, — The  ultimate  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict* 

I  In  billions  of  dollars) 
1.  Original  cost: 

a.  Major    national    security    ex- 

penditures for  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  1965-70  (fiscal 
years)    108.5 

b.  Cost  of  supporting  American 

personnel  In  South  Vietnam, 
1954-64,  at  $25,000  per  man 
per  year 1.5 


Total   110.0 

2.  Veterans'  benefits: 

a.  Low  estimate:    100  percent  of 

original   cost ,110.0 

b.  Medium  estimate:  200  percent 

of  original  cost 220.  0 


Table  3. — The  ultimate  cost  of  the  Vietnam 

conflict* — Continued 

(n  billions  of  dollars] — Continued 

2.  Veterans'  beneflts  (continued) : 

c.  High  estimate:  300  percent  of 

original    cost 330.0 

3.  Interest  on  war  debt: 

a.  Low  estimate:    10  percent  of 

original  cost 11.  0 

b.  Medium  estimate:   20  percent 

of  orginal  cost 22.0 

c.  High  estimate:    40  percent  of 

original  cost 44.0 

4.  Total: 

a.  Low   estimate 231.0 

b.  Medium    estimate 352.0 

c.  High  estimate 484.0 

•Assumes  the  war  ends  In  flscal  1970.  (Oc- 
cupation costs  are  not  included. 

Sources. — Tables  1  and  2. 


TABLE  4.-THE  COST  OF  AMERICAN  WARS.  BY  RANK 
(In  millions] 


War 


Estimated 
initial 
cost  I 


Total 

veterans' 

benefits 


Estimated 
interest  on 
war  loans 


Estimated 

ultimate 

cost 


World  War  II.. $288,000 

Vietnam  conflict 110,000 

Korean  conflict 54,000 

World  War  1 26.000 

Civil  War  (Union  only) 3,200 

Spanish-'American  War 400 

American  Revolution 100 

War  of  1812 93 

Mexican  War 73 


I  Major  national  security  expenditures. 

:  Assumes  an  interest  rate  of  40  percent  of  original  cost,  on  approximately  the  sama  rate  of  increase  for  the  Civil  War  and  World 
War  I. 
''  Medium  estimates,  see  table  3. 
<  Assumes  an  interest  rate  of  20  percent  of  original  cost 
'  Assumes  an  interest  rate  of  20  percent  of  original  cosL 


$290,000 

:  $86, 000 

$664,000 

3  220.000 

3  22.000 

3  352,000 

99.000 

•11.000 

164.000 

75.000 

11,000 

112.000 

8.580 

1, 172 

12.952 

6,000 

60 

6.460 

70 

3  20 

190 

49 

16 

158 

64 

59 

147 

Source:  Tables  1-3. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  is  the 
day  that  truth  in  packaging — more  for- 
mally known  as  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act — goes  into  effect. 

That  should  be  no  great  news  flash — 
except  for  the  past  4  months  various 
publications  and  even  consumer  cham- 
pions have  been  condemning  the  law  for 
its  ineffectiveness.  Obviously,  it  is  news 


to  them  that  lackadaisical  implementa- 
tion has  resulted  in  this  enforcement. 

The  question  of  just  when  consumers 
can  expect  the  help  Congress  promised 
in  enacting  this  law  in  November  1966 
was  further  clouded  last  week  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  announced  it 
was  delaying  the  effective  date  of  its 
share  of  regulations. 

The  nth-hour  delay  resulted.  I  under- 


stand, because  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers of  various  products  are  suing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  promul- 
gating regulations  which  they  contend 
go  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress.  While 
that  FTC  decision  looks  on  the  surface  as 
a  terrible  setback  for  the  law — and  con- 
sumers— I  suspect  it  really  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  it  looks. 

For,  obviously,  by  last  week  mfinufac- 
turers  who  were  going  to  comply  with 
the  July  1  deadline  had  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  do  so. 

The  ones  who  were  arguing  about  the 
matter  were  not  in  compliance  anyhow. 

The  FTC  decision  does,  in  effect,  tie 
the  hands  of  State  officials  who  could 
have  moved  against  manufacturers  who 
had  not  complied  by  July  1. 

How  far  reaching  that  effect  is,  I  could 
only  guess. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  most  about 
the  whole  truth-in-packaglng  saga  is  the 
treatment  the  law  received  since  its  en- 
actment. 

We  all  recall  how,  after  about  5  years 
of  strong  controversy  in  Congress,  the 
law  was  finally  passed — almost  unani- 
mously— by  both  Houses.  The  vote 
seemed  a  mass  conversion  with  diehard 
opp>onents  suddenly  giving  testimony  for 
the  grand  cause  of  consumerism. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  all  was 
not  what  it  seemed  to  be. 

The  spotlight  shifted  to  other  cor- 
ners. The  heat  was  off  from  consumer 
groups  who  thought  the  war — not  just 
the  battle — was  won.  And  spots  reap- 
peared on  the  leopards. 

When  the  agencies  who  were  ordered 
by  Congress  in  its  burst  of  consumer  pro- 
tectionism to  implement  the  law  came 
asking  for  really  minuscule  appropria- 
tions to  flnance  the  drafting  of  regula- 
tions, they  were  turned  down. 

FHirther,  they  were  ordered — yes,  not 
advised  but  ordered — to  give  low  priority 
to  implementing  the  law. 

And  consumers  never  knew  what  hit 
them — or  who  dashed  the  great  hopes 
they  had  for  this,  the  first  law  designed 
to  protect  their  economic  interests. 

So  who  has  been  blamed  for  the  "in- 
effectiveness" of  the  law  over  the  past 
18  months? 

Not  a  "wno"  but  a  "what."  The  law 
itself  has  been  criticized  for  not  being  a 
panacea  for  all  consumer  ills. 

To  an  extent  that  criticism  has  some 
foundation.  Truth  in  packaging  was 
never  intended  as  a  panacea.  All  it  is 
supposed  to  do  is  give  the  consumer 
sufficient  information  to  allow  him  to 
make  more  rational  buying  decisions  in 
the  supermarket  than  he  has  been  able 
to. 

It  offers  no  guarantee  of  quality — or 
warranty — or  replacement — or  that  con- 
sumers will  make  the  best  decision  in 
each  case. 

But  what  it  does  offer  has  been  denied 
the  consumer  by  a  series  of  subterfuge, 
delay,  and  frustration. 

This  is  the  saga  of  truth  in  packaging 
that  consiuners  should  understand.  Once 
they  do,  they  may  direct  their  disap- 
pointment and  Inistration  in  the  right 
direction. 
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That  direction,  In  my  opinion,  Is  not  at 
the  law  Itself. 

There  Is  no  trickery  or  slelght-of -hand 
In  the  language  of  the  law.  It  can  do  to- 
day exactly  what  It  claimed  to  be  able  to 
do  on  November  3,  1966,  when  It  was 
heralded  so  grandly  on  enactment. 

niat  is  all — no  more  and  no  less. 

But  It  has  not  been  able  to  do  even 
that  much  because  many  of  Its  so-called 
friends  turned  against  it — and  others 
neglected  to  show  any  interest  in  how 
it  was  being  tended  smd  cared  for. 

Even  at  that,  today  the  first  regula- 
tions of  the  law  are  effective.  Because 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  does 
have  Jurisdiction  for  the  bulk  of  the 
products  in  the  supermarket,  consimiers 
can  now  expect  to  find  out  how  much,  of 
what,  Is  in  a  box  without  standing  on 
their  head  or  engaging  In  higher 
mathematics. 


For  this  step,  I  am  grateful. 

Also,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  as  of  to- 
day the  niunber  of  sizes  of  packages  for 
22  product  lines  have  been  reduced  from 
20  to  91  percent.  These  standards,  worked 
out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  Industry,  include  dry  cereals,  deter- 
gents, facial  tissues,  green  olives.  Instant 
coffee,  and  cooking  oils. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  entered  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  the  22 
products  and  of  one  other  for  which 
standards  will  be  effective  October  1, 
1969. 

Commerce  tells  me  that  these  prod- 
ucts— along  with  standards  in  process  of 
being  promulgated — will  cover  65  per- 
cent of  annual  supermarket  expenditures 
by  consumers. 

Needless  to  say,  I  wish  them  "Ood- 

PACKAGE  QUANTITY  STANDARDS 


speed"  in  finalizing  the  standards  in 
process. 

And  I,  with  many  consumers,  will  be 
watching  the  impact  of  the  regulations 
that  take  effect  today.  It  seems  this  is 
the  appropriate  time  to  begin  evaluating 
how  good  a  Job  the  law  can  do  for 
consumers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  helpful  in 
many  ways.  But  I  am  not  averse  to  com- 
ing in  here  tn  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  suggest  ways  to  improve  it — after  it 
has  been  tested. 

Nor  am  I  averse  to  doing  what  I  can 
to  overcome  the  undercutting  of  Con- 
gress which  has  held  up  implementation 
of  this  much  of  the  law  and  which 
leaves  us  today  with  so  much  of  it 
unimplemented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Product 


Simplified  quantity  patterns 


Adhesive  bandages 

Dry  breakfast  cereals  (except  individual  servings) 

Cheese:  American  type  (including  Cheddar),  Swiss, 
low  moisture  Mozzarella,  Provolone,  cream,  brick 
and  Muenster,  pasteuriied  process  cheese,  pasteur- 
ized process  cheese  food,  pasteurized  process  cheese 
spread. 


Cookies  and  crackers \. 

Dry  detergents  (heavy  duty  and  normal  denstQr,  I  to 
8  lb.  range). 

Facial  tissues 


Gift  wrapping. 


Green  olives. 


Total  number  per  package  to  be  in  multiples  of  10— from  10  to  100. . 

Packaged  in  whole  ounces  only— no  fractional  ounces 

0  to  4  02.  packages — no  limits 

4  to  12  oz.  packages— 1  oz.  incremente 

12  to  24  oz.  packages— 4  oz.  increments  (except  I3ii  oz.) 

24  to  48  oz.  packages— 8  oz.  increments 

fO  to4  oz.  packages— no  limits 

|4  fo8oz.  packages— 14  oz.  increments 

J8  to  16  oz.  packages— H  oz.  increments 

10ver  16  oz.  packages — 1  oz.  increments 

^0,  22,  49,  54,  84,  and  92  oz.— 6  quantities,  3  carton  sizes 

40  to  100  count  package— 10  count  increments 

100  to  200  count  package — 25  count  increments 

200  to  300  count  package — 50  count  increments... ' 

300  to  500  count  package— 100  count  increments. 
Exceptions:  280—140  until  Jan.  1,  1972. 

10  to  50  sq.  ft.  per  package — whole  square  feet  increment 

50  to  100  sq.  ft.  per  package— 5  sq.  ft.  increment 

Over  1 00  sq.  ft.  per  package— 1 0  sq.  ft.  increment. 

Minimum  sheet  length 


Instant  coffee. 


Instant  potatoes. 


J  Paper  Foil  Luxury 

Maximum  core  diameter: 

l^in 27  in 27  in 27  in 

2».4in 20  ft 8ft 4ft 

3'iin 30  ft 12  ft 6  ft 

0  to4oz.  packages— 1^  oz.  increments 

4  to  lOoz.  packages— 1  oz.  increments 

10  to  16  oz.  packages— 2  oz.  increments 

Over  16  oz.  packages— 21  oz.  increments 

2,4,6,8.  10,  12,  and  16  oz. .  .". 

9  to  4  oz.  packages— '4  oz.  increments. 

4  to  8oz.  packages— ,4  oz.  increments 

8  to  16  oz.  packages— 1  oz.  increments 

16  to  32  oz.  packages — 4  oz.  increments 

Over  32  oz.  packages— 8  oz.  increments _ 

Servings  to  be  standardized  at  4  oz 

Instant  tM (100  percent  type)  1,  2.  3,  4  oz.  per  package 

(Carbohydrate  type)  2.  4.  6,  8  oz.  per  package 

Jellies  and  preserves , 10,  12,  16.  18.  20,24,  28,  32,  48,  and  64  oz 

fO  to  80Z.  packages— 1  oz.  increments. 
8h3l6oz.  packages-2oz.  increments 
16  to  32  oz.  packages— 4  oz.  increments... 
Over  32  oz.  packages— 1  lb.  increments 

Mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing ; (Spoon  type)  8.  16,  24,  and  32  fluid  oz 

(Pouring  type)  8,  10.  12.  16,  and  32  fluid  oz. 

Paper  napkins , (i  ply)  40,  60.  80.  100,  140,  160,  180,  200.  250,  and  70  and  150  are 

acceptable  lor  2  years— number  per  package;  (2  and  3  ply)  40, 
„  ,  50, 60, 75,  100,  and  180— number  per  package. 

Paper  towels (1  ply)  gS,  100,  120,  140,  and  165— square  feet  per  package;  (2 

.  ,  „  ply)  85,  100,  125,  170,  and  200— square  leet  per  package. 

Peanut  butter , 6,  8,  12, 16, 18,  24,  28,  32,  40,  48, 64,  and  80ozs 

Pickles , Whole  fluid  ounces 

j  [2  to  8  oz.  packages— >4  oz.  increments 

Potato  chips  I  Js  to  12  oz.  packages— Hoz.  increments 

1 112  to  20  oz.  packages— 1  oz.  increments 

„...,.  lOver  20  oz.  packages— 4  oz.  increments 

Powdered  milk _ , 3,  4,  5,  8.  10, 12,  14,  and  20  qt 

{0  to4  oz.  packages— nolimits 
4  to  8  oz.  packages— K  oz.  incremente 
8  to  16  oz.  packages— 1  oz.  increments' 
Over  16  oz.  packages— 2  oz.  increments 

Miad  and  cooking  oUs 12,  16,  24,  32,  38,  48.  and  128  fluid  oz 

School  paste  2, 4, 8, 16, 32,  and  128  oz ::"::."::::: 

Soft  drinks  (individual  and  multi-unrt  packages) (Individual  uniU)  6,  6H  7,  8,  10,  12.  16,  24,  26  28  30  and  32 

fluid  oz.;  (2  unit  cartons)  48,  52,  56.60,  and  64  fluid  oz.';  (3  unit 
cartons)  72,  78,  84,  90,  and  96  fluid  oz.;  (4  unit  cartons)  64,  96, 
104,  112,  120,  128  fluid  oz.;  (6  unit  cartons)  36,  39,  42,  48.  60, 
72.  and  96  fluid  oz.;  (8  unit  cartons)  48.  52,  56,  64,  80,  96.  and 
128  fluid  oz.;  (10  unit  cartons)  60, 65,  70, 80, 100, 120.  and  ISO 
•uHl  oz.;  (12  unit  cartons)  72,  78,  84,  96,  120.  144,  and  192 
■vidoz. 
See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


From- 


37 
33 

22 


73 
24 

16 
0) 

(') 

SO 
10 


To- 


Percent 
reduction    Date  effective 


10 
16 

14 


56 
6 

13 
(') 
(') 

20 
8 

0) 


73  June  30,  1969. 
52  Jan.  1, 1969. 

36  July  1, 1969  (estimated). 


23  Jan.  1,1969 

75  In  effect. 

19  July  1. 1969. 
(•)  Oct.  1.1970. 

(■)  Oct.  1,1969. 

60  July  1,1969  (estimated). 

20  Jan.  1, 1969. 

(>)  July  1,1969  (estimated). 


12 

7 
16 

4 
4 
10 

67 
43 
37 

In  effect 
Do. 
Do. 

32 

16 

50 

July  1, 1969. 

5 

7 

18 

4 

5 

13 

20 
29 
28 

In  effect 
Do. 
July  1.  1969. 

33 

8 

76 

Do. 

30 
(>) 

12 
(') 

60 
35 

In  effect 
Do. 

0 

(■) 

33 

July  1, 1969. 

11 
« 

IS 
8 

8 
(') 

7 

6 

(') 

27 
24 

53 

July  1,  1969  (esUmated) 
Jan.  1, 1970.  except 
lOH  oz.  package  of 
cookies—  Dec.  31, 
1970. 
Jan.  1,  1969. 

July  1, 1969. 
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Product 


Simplified  quantity  patterns 


From— 


To- 


Percent 
reduction  Date  effective 


Packaged  in  quantities  divisible  by  4  fluid  oz....... ----- 

Syrup* y  (Cup  Sze)  8.  16.  48.  100  ta  bags  per  package  (maximum  of  200 

Teabags teabags  per  pound). 


Toilet  tissue- 


Toothpaste  (normal  density). 


(Quantity  service  size)  10,  12,  24  teabags  per  package  (minmum 
of'4  oz.  per  teabag) 

(1  ply)  500,  650,  850,  and  1000  sheets  per  roll. 

(2  ply)  250. 325, 330, 375, 425, 450,  and  500  sheets  per  roll . . . .  - 
Quantity  Size  characterizations 

1.75'oz         Personal. 

325oz  Medium. 

5.00oz...> Lafge- 

6.75  oz family. 

8.75  oz Super. 


C) 

6 


S 

11 


57 


'I 

% 

4 
7 


20    In  effect 
33  Do. 


40 


Do. 


20    July  1, 1969. 
36  Do. 


91 


D«. 


■  ..■    .      .■    ...  —1..  Note-  Effective  dates  represent  estimated  production  dates  only.  These  simplified  quantity 

1  No  survey  made.  Percentages  shown  indicate  estimates  only.  patterns  were  developed  through  both  the  formal  standards  making  procedures  and  informal  in- 

2  Exception :  m  oz.  is  permWd  for  b-scuits^dinner  ro  Is  and  sweet  rolls.  Dough  portion  sep  P'^'JIV*!^^  "^^,^,5   p^  ^^e  information  concerning  these  standards,  contact  the  Office  of 
arately  or  total  net  quantity  of  package  will  meet  pattern  for  sweet  rolls.  jj^u^'.^yj^  ^^^  (Measures,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  DC. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11612, 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  _   _     ^„, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

ORDER  OF  BITSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  period 
of  approximately  5  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alerting  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  morning  hour  has  been  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  under  consideration  H.R.  11612,  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  Appropriations  in  the  pending 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
total  $7,636,797,650,  an  increase  of  $830,- 
142.650  over  the  House  bill,  an  increase 
of  $669,235,600  over  the  budget  estimates, 
and  $542,102,000  under  the  1969  appro- 
priations, exclusive  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1969 
CXV 1136 — Part  13 


(H.R.  11400),  which  is  still  pending  in 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report. 
No.  277,  accompanying  the  bill,  provides 
an  explanation  by  appropriation  item  of 
all  changes  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates, the  House  bill,  and  comparisons 
with  the  prior  year  appropriations.  In 
my  statement,  therefore,  I  shall  deal 
only  with  those  program  activities  of 
current  general  interest  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

We  are  completely  willing  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  any  of  the  separate  items;  but 
in  this  original  statement,  I  shall  deal, 
as  Lhave  said,  only  with  the  large  items 
of  general  interest  to  the  Senate. 


FOOD    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 


A  year  ago  the  conference  committee 
recommended  an  acceleration  of  the 
regular  school  lunch  and  child  feeding 
programs  by  adding  $45  million  for  spe- 
cial feeding  assistance,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  section  32.  The  entire  food 
assistance  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  shown  on 
page  18  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  appearing  on  page  18 
of  the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969.  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  1970 

|ln  thousandsl 


Fiscal  year 

1969 

estimated 


1970  revised 
budget 


House  bill 


Senate 
committee 


A.  Child  feeding  programs: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States:  iico  nil 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4) *  ,nSnn 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec.  11) - i'iSk 

(c)  School  breakfast *•>"" 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance '?[{ 

(e)  State  administrative '™ 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program ,n?"iili 

(g)  Special  milk      '"|-^*  - 

(h)  Special  sec.  32 ^^■'"' 

ToUl,  cash  to  States %Vi.Wi 

2.  Commodities  to  States:  „  „c 

School  lunch  (sec.  6) "j" 

1^:416:::::::::::::::::::::":"""-":-----  i*«-8" 

Total,  commodities 289.697 

3.  Federal  operating  expenses:  ,  ,,, 

School  lunch --  ^-JSi 

Nonschool  feeding ^ 

Special  milk °°'  - 

Total,  operating  expenses ^-^^ 

Total,  child  feeding 623.085 

B.  Family  feeding  programs:  ,,.  ana 

1.  Food  stamp  program -- <:/3.3uo 

2  Direct  distribution  to  families  (regular  program).  ,1,111 

(a)Sec,32> «.14l 

(b)  Sec.  416 "'•'^^ 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  families 258.680 

3.  Nutritional  supplement  (special  packages): 

(a)  Special  sec.  32— Food  stamp  areas »•""" 

(b)Sec.32' '-fii 

(c)  Sec.  416 - '°" 

Total,  special  packages ^-^'^ 

Total,  family  feeding 547.405 


J168. 041 
44.800 
10,000 
10.000 
750 
10.000 


89.000 
332. 591 


V168, 041 
44.800 
10.000 
10.000 
750 
10.000 
119.300 
89.000 


{168. 041 
44,800 
10.000 
10,000 
750 
10.000 
83.319 
89,000 


451.891 


415.910 


64.325 
90,411 
146. 838 


64.325 
90,411 
146,838 


64.32S 

90.411 
146.838 


301.574 


301.574 


3.100 
750 


3,100 
750 
700 


301,574 


3,100 
750 
681 


3.850 


638,015 

340,000 

225, 028 
140,000 


4.550 

758. 015 

340. 000 

225,028 
140.000 


4,531 

722^015 

750.000 

225. 028 
140,000 


365. 028 


365.028 


365.028 


11.000 

22.000 

1.500 


11.000 

.22.000 

1,500 


11,000 

22.000 

1.500 


34.500 


34.500 


34.500 


739.528 


739,528 


1.149.528 
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FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969,  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  1970-Continued 

I  (In  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 

1969 

estimated 

1970  revised 
budge 

House  bill 

Senate 
committea 

C.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions: 

1.  Sec.  32' 

$1  967 

$3,800 
29,000 
21.000 

$3,800 
29,000 
21,000 

$3,800 
29.000 
21  000 

2.  Sec.  416 

43  000 

3.  VA,  Armed  Forces,  penal 

..  ..             17,875 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  institut 

ions 

62  842 

53.800 

53.800 

53,800 

D.  Nutrition  aide  program 

10,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Total,  food  assistance  pro(nm 

1,243,332 

1,461,343 

1.581,343 

1.955.343 

>  Includes  related  administrative  expense. 


esld' 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  which  has  just  been  included  in  the 
Record  shows  that  for  fiscal  1970  the 
total  estimated  expenditures  as  recom- 
mende-'  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee 
for  food  assistance  and  direct  feeding 
activities  will  be  $1,955,343,000.  This  total 
represents  an  increase  in  authorized  ap- 
propri^jtlons  and  other  proposed  exjiendi- 
tures,  by  transfer  from  section  32  and 
donations  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  of  $712,011,000  over  fiscal 
1969.  The  committee  recommendations 
propose  an  increase  of  $494  million  over 
the  budget  estimate  and  an  increstse  of 
$374  million  over  the  House  bill.  This  is 
by  far  the  largest  increase  in  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Senators  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  concern  in  our 
country  with  reference  to  the  problems 
of  health  and  malnutrition  justify  this 
increase. 

The  table  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record  shows  that  the  food  assist- 
ance program  is  comprised  of  four  major 
activities,  with  comparative  amoimts 
shown  for  fiscal  1969  versus  the  1970 
estimate,  :;he  House  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommendations. 

The  firsr.  activity  is  the  child  feeding 
program,  wherein  a  total  of  $722,015,000 
is  recommended  for  fiscal  1970  to  cover 
the  regular  school  lunch  program,  special 
assistance,  nonfood  assistance,  and  the 
several  programs  listed  in  the  table  under 
this  heading,  including  commodities  do- 
nated to  the  States.  Commodity  dona- 
tions are  comprised  of  section  32  pur- 
chases for  the  purpose  of  section  6. 
regular  section  32  purchase  acquisitions 
which  are  donated  to  the  States,  and  sec- 
tion 416  donations  of  food  from  the  in- 
ventory of  the  CCC. 

The  second  activity,  the  family  feed- 
ing program,  is  comprised  of  the  direct 
distribution  program,  and  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended $750  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $410  million  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  carried  in  the 
House  bill,  and  $470  million  over  the  1969 
appropriation.  The  subcommittee  had 
recommended  $340  million  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  full  amount  author- 
ized, and  the  amoimt  requested  in  the 
1970  estimate.  When  the  full  committee 
met.  the  Senate  had  just  acted  upon 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  which  au- 
thorized $750  million  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  1970.  and  the  full  committee 


has  recommended 
pending  bill. 


this  amoimt  in  the 


It  will  be  noted  in  referring  to  the  table 
in  the  Record  that  the  total  amoimt 
available  for  family  feeding  programs 
and  the  nutritional  supplement  program, 
including  direct  distribution  to  families, 
is  $1,149,528,000,  compared  with  $547,- 
405,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

Third,  there  is  a  program  of  direct  dis- 
tribution to  institutions  totaling  $53.- 
800,000,  and  fourth,  there  is  the  nutrition 
aide  program  in  the  amount  of  $30  mil- 
lion. This  latter  program  is  operated  un- 
der the  general  oversight  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  several  States.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  nutrition  aide  program  is  to 
employ  nontechnical  personnel,  under 
the  technical  guidsmce  of  the  extension 
services,  to  provide  nutritional  informa- 
tion to  low-income  families. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  1969  by 
transfer  of  $10  million  from  section  32. 
The  expanded  program  will  provide  an 
estimated  3.200-man-year  equivalent  of 
employment  to  4.300  aides,  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis,  to  render  assistance  to 
an  estimated  480,000  low-income  families. 

SPECIAL    MILK   PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  reconunended  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1970,  with  a  total  funding  of  $104 
million.  This  is  the  same  amount  as  pro- 
vided in  1969  and  prior  years,  and  is  over 
the  budget  estimate  by  $104  million,  but 
under  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill  by  $16  million. 

The  budget  estimate  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  it  by  the  departmental  officials  in 
the  committee  hearings  show  that,  under 
the  expanded  feeding  programs  for  chil- 
dren in  various  group  situations,  it  is 
planned  to  serve  milk  in  the  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs.  Therefore,  officials 
of  the  Department  felt  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  continue  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, except  for  a  limited  amount  of  $20 
million.  The  House-passed  bill,  however, 
under  a  floor  amendment,  continued  the 
special  milk  program,  and  increased  the 
level  to  $120  million  with  financing  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  section  32 
funds. 

This  action  in  the  other  body,  to  trans- 
fer such  a  large  additional  sum  from 
section  32  in  addition  to  the  heavy  drafts 
from  section  32  already  contained  in  the 
estimates,  would  have  reduced  the  carry- 
over authorized  by  law  for  section  32 
from  $300  million  to  $180  million.  That 
is  the  amount  which  would  be  carried 
over  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
proposed  reduction  in  carryover  did  not 
meet  with  favor  in  the  committee.  How- 


ever, in  recognition  of  the  action  taken 
in  the  other  body  and  the  importance  of 
milk  to  the  diets  of  small  children,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1970. 

The  $104  million  recommended  is 
comprised  of  $84  million  by  direct  ap- 
propriation from  the  general  revenue 
fund  and  the  $20  minion,  as  planned  in 
the  budget,  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
section  32  funds.  The  recommended  S20 
million  from  section  32  will  provide  milk 
in  breakfasts  and  lunches  served  to  chil- 
dren in  nonprofit  schools,  child  day  care 
centers,  summer  camps,  and  other  sim- 
ilar nonprofit  institutions  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  AND  ACRICUI.- 
TDRAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

The  other  major  increases  above  the 
House-passed  bill  reconunended  by  the 
committee  deal  with  the  appropriations 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  for  expenses  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  budget  estimate  for  restoration  of 
capital  impairment  of  the  CCC  in  the 
amount  of  $5,215,934,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $250  million  over  the  House 
bill  and  will  bring  the  capital  structure 
of  the  corporation  to  a  current  basis 
except  for  the  balance  of  $250  million 
of  the  losses  incurred  in  fiscal  1968.  This 
appropriation  recommendation  covers 
the  balance  of  the  1961  inventory  re- 
evaluation  of  $57,047,170.  the  comple- 
tion of  reimbursement  of  1967  losses  in 
the  amount  of  $2,210,668,971,  and  par- 
tial reimbursement  of  1968  losses  in  the 
amount  of  $2,948,217,859. 

The  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  request  restoration  of  these 
losses  on  a  more  current  basis  is  wel- 
comed by  our  committee  and  I  hope 
that  the  Bureau  will  continue  next  year 
with  the  program  it  has  initiated  in  the 
pending  budget — and  that  next  year  it 
will  go  the  entire  way  by  requesting  the 
full  amount  of  unrestored  loss  which  has 
accrued  for  fiscal  1969.  and  the  un- 
restored balance  of  $250  million  for  fis- 
cal 1968. 

This  is  simply  a  bookkeeping  appro- 
priation, it  does  not  add  to  the  expend- 
itures of  the  corporation — which  are 
made  in  accordance  with  basic  law  and 
are  very  unpredictable.  By  following  the 
practice  in  this  year's  estimates  again 
next  year  this  very  important  item  can 
be  brought  to  a  current  basis  as  intended 
by  Public  Law  87-155. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
great  pleasure  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  at  last  seen  the  light  and  is 
trying  to  restore  the  capital  impairment 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
It  has  failed  consistently  to  do  so  through 
the  years.  We  all  had  a  bitter  experi- 
ence this  spring  when  we  realized  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  not 
only  used  up  all  of  its  authorized  bor- 
rowing capacity  and  was  really  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  but  also  that  it 
had  to  borrow  large  sums  from  section 
32  funds.  The  Department  submitted  a 
supplemental  request  for  $1  billion  which 
Congress  passed  almost  unanimously. 
This  amount  was  necessary  if  the  Com- 
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modlty  Credit  Corporation  was  to  be  kept 
in  business  and  the  farmers  were  to  be 
served  as  wsus  intended  by  the  law. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  at  last  made  this  decision. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  re- 
quest restoration  on  a  current  basis  for 
years  since  the  only  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  law  and  restore  the  deficit 
incurred  necessarily  under  the  law  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  each 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriations 
for  Public  Law  480,  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  total  appropriation  for 
title  I  and  title  n  of  $935  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $35  million  over  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  $635  million  over  the 
appropriation  last  year.  The  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  is  $51,600.- 
000  under  the  budget  estimate.  This  re- 
duction, however,  will  have  no  imijact 
upon  the  capability  of  the  Department 
to  carry  out  authorized  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  since  the  appropriations 
made  in  this  bill  are  on  an  estimated 
basis,  and  any  additional  program  ex- 
penditures for  either  title  I  or  title  II  are 
authorized  to  be  financed  from  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  CCC,  pending 
reimbursement  in  a  subsequent  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
committee  recommendations  in  no  sense 
impair  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  these  programs 
to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  and 
proper  under  Public  Law  480. 

AGRICULTURAL    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
advance  authorization  of  $185  million 
for  the  1970  agricultural  conservation 
program.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $10.5 
million  under  the  1969  authorization  and 
the  House  bill,  and  an  increase  of  $185 
million  over  the  estimate,  which  proposed 
to  discontinue  the  program  for  1970. 

This  cost-sharing  conservation  pro- 
gram has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
our  national  resources  through  the  in- 
stallation of  a  variety  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures.  Over  1  million 
farms  participate  annually  in  this  cost- 
sharing  program.  For  every  Federal  dol- 
lar spent,  at  least  1  additional  dollar  is 
contributed  by  participating  farmers — 
thus  the  program  results  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  over  $400  million  for  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
payments  to  farmers  under  this  ASC 
program  or  land  diversion  programs  are 
very  small,  but  this  would  also  figure 
into  the  $20,000  limitation  that  any  one 
farmer  could  receive.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beUeve  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  $20,000  limitation  is 
that  when  the  payments  to  farmers  on 
soil  conservation  are  limited,  in  effect  the 
soil  conservation  fertility  Is  being  less- 
ened. Future  generations  may  have  diffi- 


culty in  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
food. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  only  thing  being  improved  is  ero- 
sion which  is  taking  place  on  the  farms 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Throughout  history  a  nation  that  did 
not  take  care  of  its  soil  soon  went  down 
the  drain,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  world.  Anyone  who  goes  to  the  area 
of  Mesopotamia  is  bound  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  wisdom  by  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  there  long  ago,  for  no  one 
can  now  live  there  since  the  soil  has 
washed  away,  there  is  no  vegetation,  and 
no  opportunity  for  the  people  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  one  example  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
$20,000  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator  is  in- 
terrupted. I  wish  to  commend  both  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  the  excellent  job  they 
did  in  marking  up  the  bill.  I  think  the 
Senators  handled  the  bill  very  well.  Econ- 
omy was  effected  where  it  was  p>ossible. 

I  believe  there  is  now  $2  billion  in 
the  bill  for  food,  largely  for  the  cities. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  already  stated  there  is  over 
$1.9  billion.  This  includes  the  increase  of 
one  program,  the  food  stamp  program, 
from  $340  million  to  $750  million. 

So.  practically  $2  billion  is  provided  for 
feeding  programs  and  a  large  percentage 
of  that  goes  to  the  indigent  inhabitants 
of  the  cities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  most 
news  stories  the  impression  is  left  that 
the  total  budget  for  agriculture  is  for 
pajonents  to  farmers.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample where  farmers  do  not  get  the 
money.  The  average  person  believes  that 
fanners  are  getting  the  money.  In  this 
instance  the  money  is  mostly  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  funds  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram constitute  funds  used  in  connec- 
tion with  our  foreign  policy  and  are  not 
funds  to  aid  our  farmers.  There  are  re- 
peated items  in  here  of  the  same  char- 
acter. For  instance,  all  the  food  and  meat 
inspection  items  for  meat  and  poultry, 
and  other  products,  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  who  eat  the  food  pro-( 
duced  by  the  farmers,  if  we  add  up  in 
total  all  the  funds  not  intended  to  di- 
rectly benefit  the  farmers,  as  I  recall  it, 
the  last  time  I  made  that  addition,  more 
than  half  of  the  bill  is  not  for  the  di- 
rect help  of  agriculture.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  brought  out  that  point. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  but  before 
I  do  so.  le*  me  express  to  him — as  this 
is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  do  so — 
my  very  great  appreciation  for  his  un- 
tiring work,  for  his  cooperative  attitude, 
and  for  what  I  think  is  his  patriotic  at- 
titude in  his  endeavor  to  serve  not  just 
the  farmers  but  the  whole  country  in 
framing  the  bill  on  such  a  basis  that  it 
will  serve  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  most  generous. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  just  spoke  about  the  press  some- 
times reporting  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  as  being  a  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram. A  little  later  this  afternoon  I  ex- 
pect to  discuss  this  subject  in  greater  de- 
tail. But  one  instance  of  this — and  it  is  a 
glaring  instance — is  that  found  in  Time 
magazine  for  June  20,  page  81.  where, 
after  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  basis, 
the  elements,  and  the  composition  of  in- 
flation and  inflationary  tendencies,  the 
writer  undertakes  to  begin  to  prescribe 
some  remedies.  One  of  the  remedies  is: 

As  an  Obvious  starter.  Congress  should 
scrap  the  farm-subsidy  programs,  which  not 
only  cost  taxpayers  $5.7  billion  a  year,  but 
artificially  Inflate  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
com.  soybeans,  and  rice. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time.  I  shall 
cite  some  prices  now  being  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  those  commodities  as  compared  to 
what  they  got  10  or  20  years  ago.  Of 
course,  in  many  instances  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  already  re- 
ferred, over  $3  billion  goes  into  things 
other  than  payments  to  farmers,  includ- 
ing approximately  $2  billion  for  food 
to  the  needy.  This  writer  did  not  say, 
"Scrap  that  antihunger  program.  Strike 
that  $2  billion  because  it  is  included  in 
the  $5.7  billion,"  but  I  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  add  to  what  my 
good  friend  from  North  Dakota  <Mr. 
Young 'i  said.  It  just  is  not  true  that  the 
bulk  of  the  funding  for  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  goes  to  the  farmers. 
Only  a  small  part,  less  than  half,  sub- 
stantially benefits  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  He  is  so  right.  Some- 
times I  think  these  comments  are  those 
of  writers  who  would  not  know  a  field 
of  wheat  from  one  of  barley  or  of  oats, 
who  undoubtedly  are  trying  to  express 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth  but 
have  become  so  misleading  that  many 
are  misled  by  their  own  propaganda. 

Anyone  who  makes  even  the  most  cas- 
ual analysis  of  a  farm  bill  as  it  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  must  realize  that 
more  than  half  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated is  not  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  our  farming  people  but.  Instead,  is 
either  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  a  part 
of  our  protection  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, or  a  part  of  food  for  schoolchildren 
and  others  who  need  food,  including, 
citizens  who  are  poverty  stricken.  They 
would  find  that  they  are  talking  about 
programs  which,  under  no  circumstance, 
would  they  want  to  discontinue.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  will  be  charitable  to- 
ward such  writers  because  I  am  sure 
they  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth  as  they 
understand  it.  The  trouble  is  they  are 
city  people.  They  do  not  understand 
anything  about  our  farms.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  old  story,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
peat, about  the  city  dweller  inquir- 
ing if  a  certain  mule  had  been  bred 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  for  pur- 
chase. It  happens  that  most  city  people, 
unfortunately,  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
great  open  spaces  of  our  country  where 
the  people  there  are  employed  in  feed- 
ing and  clothing  everyone,  and  to  whom 
the  city  people  must  look  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
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at  the  finest  rate  of  living,  the  highest 
standards  of  living,  any  people  have  ever 
known. 

Mr.  President,  in  recommending  the 
reduced  authorization  for  the  ACP, 
recognition  is  given  to  the  necessity  to 
control  expenditures  and  to  insist  that 
conservation  practice  measures  of  an- 
nual and  recurring  nature  be  discon- 
tinued in  order  that  funds  provided  shall 
result  in  enduring  conservation  results. 

We  have  suggested  a  small  reduction 
in  the  ACP.  This  is  without  prejudice  at 
all  to  that  part  of  the  program  which  is 
most  enduring,  most  useful,  and  most 
contributes  to  our  national  wealth  and 
the  preservation  of  our  national  soil  and 
water  resources.  We  are  growing  a  little 
tired  of  those  practices  which  are  not 
enduring  and  which  pay  farmers  for 
doing  things  which  good  agricultural 
practice  would  insist  they  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  from  the  com- 
mittee-report on  page  28,  dealing  with 
directions  in  this  regard,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  year  the  committee  report  contained 
the  roUowlng  language  In  connection  with 
lt«  approval  of  the  1969  advance  ACP  author- 
ization: 

"In  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  1969 
program,  It  Is  expected  that  program  guides 
and  requirements  will  give  first  priority  to 
cost-share  practices  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures."  The  hearings  did  not  show  any 
afllrmative  action  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
mental administrative  officials  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  above  quoted  direction  was 
carried  out  in  formulation  and  conduct  of 
the  1969  program. 

The  committee  will  expect  to  have  a  full 
showing  at  the  hearings  next  spring  as  to 
how  the  Department  is  implementing  last 
year's  committee  direction  in  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  the  1970  program 
in  order  to  reach  the  objective  of  limiting 
governmental  cost  sharing  to  enduring  type 
conservation  practices  and  measures  under 
the  reduced  program  authorization. 

PATMZNTS  LIMTTATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  principal  item  which  I  want  to  deal 
with  in  my  statement  is  in  regard  to  the 
provision  in  the  House-passed  bill  on 
limitation  of  payments  under  the  appro- 
priation item,  ASCS,  which  requires  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  fiscal  year  1970  could  be  used 
to  formulate  or  conduct  any  price  sup- 
port program — other  than  for  sugar — 
under  which  pasnnents  to  any  pro- 
ducer could  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
$20,000  on  any  crop  planted  in  fiscal 
1970. 

The  retention  of  this  provision  in  the 
appropriation  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  most  of 
the  major  farm  organizations,  and 
others.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  in  the  special  sub- 
committee hearing  on  this  subject — 
printed  as  part  2  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings— clearly  set  forth  the  increased  pro- 
gram costs  for  the  cotton  program  that 
would  result  under  the  proposed  llmita- 
tUm. 


On  June  19,  1969,  the  Comptroller 
General  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  questions  that 
had  been  raised  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  on 
June  4,  pertaining  to  the  limitation  on 
payments  provision  in  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  agricultural  ai>propriation 
bill.  The  GAO  opinion  to  the  Secretary 
states  in  part  that  the  "snapback"  pro- 
vision is  mandatory  for  cotton  and  is 
not  discretionary  if  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments is  enacted.  The  opinion  also  states 
that  there  is  no  authority  under  which 
the  Secretary  could  not  carry  out  the 
"snapback"  provision  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  cotton  producers  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  on  payments.  The  full 
text  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings and  begins  on  page  64  thereof. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — and  he  was  flanked  by 
his  general  counsel,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  chief  economist,  on  the  other, 
both  of  whom  verified  his  position  from 
tims  to  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  but  in  order  to  make  doubly 
sure,  the  Secretary  invited  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  a  study  of 
his  views  and  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed limitation  of  payments  as  included 
in  the  House  bill.  This  was  a  floor 
amendment.  The  reply  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  after  about  2  or  3 
weeks  of  study,  shows  clearly  that  the 
GAO,  through  its  legal  staff,  agrees  com- 
pletely with  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  the 
limitation  would  result  in  other  costs  and 
administrative  problems.  He  further 
stated  that  the  administration  plans  to 
submit  new  farm  legislation  proposals  to 
the  Congress  later  this  year.  The  depart- 
mental proposals  will  embody  recom- 
mendations affecting  payments  to  pro- 
ducers. These  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, when  received,  ciui  then  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  by  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  in  the  regular  manner 
and  any  changes  will  apply  to  crops 
planted  in  1971. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  since 
the  present  law  expires  after  next  year, 
we  simply  have  to  pass  new  legislation 
before  the  spring  of  next  year,  at  the 
very  latest  time,  in  order  to  affect  plant- 
ings of  winter  wheat  for  next  fall,  and 
likewise  for  other  crops  to  be  planted 
next  fall. 

The  Secretary  makes  it  very  plain  in 
his  testimony,  if  those  who  are  inter- 
ested care  to  read  it,  that  he  is  studsong 
alternate  plans  and  he  thinks  he  can 
report  a  program  under  which  there  can 


be  some  limitations  of  payments  and 
some  reductions  of  payments,  which  he, 
too,  regards  as  excessive  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  But  he  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  that  legislation  was  required; 
that  the  mere  placing  of  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  payments  would  not  change  the 
legislation  or  would  not  accomplish  any- 
thing good  or  helpful  or  permanent,  and 
that  he  insists  Congress  should  wait  upon 
its  opportunity  to  pass  upon  new  farm 
legislation  which  he  expects  to  report  to 
us  sometime  this  fall  as  his  recommen- 
dation. Congress  can  then  work  its  will 
on  anything  he  recommends. 

The  committee  has,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  limitation  provision 
adopted  by  the  House  floor  amendment, 
and  which  appears  on  page  22,  lines  15 
through  20  of  H.R.  11612,  be  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  insert  in  the  Record  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Hardin  which  appears  on 
page  24  of  the  hearings: 

POSITION     OF     OSDA    ON     PATMENT    LIMITATIONS 

Secretary  Hardin.  Question  10.  What  posi- 
tion does  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
take  on  payment  limitations? 

My  position  is  as  stated  during  the  debate 
in  the  House.  At  that  time  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes 
it  Is  possible  to  design  a  sound  farm  program 
that  limits  the  number  of  dollars  that  can 
be  paid  to  any  one  fanner  for  programs  fol- 
lowing the  1970  crop  year. 

"However,  to  make  such  a  limitation  ef- 
fective, legislative  changes  are  needed.  With 
only  the  simple  amendment  that  is  possible 
In  connection  with  appropriation  bills,  the 
so-called  "snap-back"  provision  for  cotton 
would  come  into  effect.  The  cotton  program 
would  then  become  subject  to  a  loan-and-re- 
demption  or  a  buy-and-sell-back  arrange- 
ment that  would  increase  costs  while  the 
large  producers  would  escape  the  intent  of 
the  payment  limitation. 

"A  simple  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions bin  will  not  suffice.  The  Department  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  legislative  conMnlt- 
tees  on  basic  changes  in  the  legislation  and 
has  modifications  to  suggest. 

"The  preferred  time  for  considering  these 
changes  would  be  later  in  this  session  or 
early  next  session,  when  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  to 
replace  present  laws.  These  laws  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  after  the  1970  crop." 

I  also  ask  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  7  of  the 
printed  hearings.  This  table  shows  the 
States  and  the  crops  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  limitation  such  as  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  4.-PR0DUCERS  RECEIVING  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1968 


All 
protrams 

Cotton 

Feed 
grain 

Wheat 

Wool' 

State 

Price 
support 

Total 

Sugar  < 

Alabama 

279 
568 
599 

972 
195  .. 

1  .. 

US 
442 
461 
681 

204 
504 
558 
773 

1 

2 

15 

2 

8 

19 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

1 

2  .. 
23 
50 

12 

ji' 

74 

1 

328 

52 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

69 
255 
115  .. 

3 

75 

3 
120 

2    . 
12  .. 

51"' 

35'" 

59 

Georgia 

Idaho 

37 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  4.— PRODUCERS  RECEIVIITC  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1968— Continued 


Cotton 


State 


All 
programs 


Price 
support 


Total 


Feed 

grain 


Wheat 


Wool! 


Sugar  > 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misewsippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


108 
95  . 
88  . 

301  . 

7 
340 

2  . 
17  . 
32  . 

1,145 
178 
131  . 
152  . 
16 
233 

3  . 
77 
66  . 
35  . 
95 
72  . 

8  . 

225 

42 

104 

3,122 

29 

3 

197 

IS 

66 

1 

21 


2 
189 


2 
228 


76 
63 
76 
31 
5 
1 


1 

1 

1 

69 


50 


90 
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37 


1,074 
51 


7 
17 

2 
59 


74 


2 
45 


3 
52 


28 


45 


16 


30 


54 

1 
8 
3 
17 
8 


89 

11 

2 

14 


1 

2 

9 

3 

24 

8 

10 

27 


4 

11 


3 
14 


24 

1 


91 


152 


45 
824 


63 
1,297 


4 

9 

1 
282 


34 

1 
4 

1 

8 

14 

4 

21 
58 

4 

11 

9  .... 

96 
5 


122 
22 


183 
3 


157 
..... 


65 
1 


14 

"5 

21 


Total,  United  States. 


10, 079 


3,963 


5,163 


877 


702 


472 


996 


Includes  payments  to  payees  receiving  J20,000  or  more  from  all  programs  and  includes  some  wool  (or  sugar)  payments. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Just  for 
the  purpose  of  repetition  in  the  Record, 
I  want  to  show  from  that  table  how 
three  States  would  be  hurtfully  affected. 

As  to  the  State  of  California,  our 
greatest  agricultural  State,  972  produc- 
ers would  be  affected  in  that  they  would 
receive  only  $20,000  out  of  the  various 
programs  covered  by  the  limitation 
amendment  in  the  House  bill.  As  to  those 
programs,  773  are  in  the  field  of  cotton; 
eight  are  in  the  field  of  feed  grains;  23 
are  in  the  field  of  wheat. 

In  addition  to  those,  there  are  two 
others  that  are  similar  but  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  lim- 
itation, and  those  two  are  49  imder  the 
wool  program  and  328  under  the  sugar 
program. 

Mr.  President,  once  we  embark  upon 
such  a  hurtful,  destructive  program  as 
that  which  is  embraced  in  the  proposed 
limitation,  we  are  strilsing  at  that  great 
producing  State  to  the  tune  of  972  of 
their  most  effective  producers. 

Next,  if  I  may,  I  go  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  which  is  affected  to  the  extent 
of  having  3,122  producers  in  that  great 
State  who  would  be  affected  by  this  lim- 
itation, of  whom  1,297  are  cotton  pro- 
ducers, 282  are  feed  grain  producers,  and 
96  are  wheat  producers. 

In  the  case  of  wool  and  sugar,  not 
included  under  this  program,  there  are 
in  Texas  122  wool  producers  and  183 
sugar  producers  who  are  imder  the  pro- 
gram— making  the  total  of  3,122. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
further,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  one 
Southern  State,  because,  coming  from 
that  area  of  the  Nation,  and  since  my 
own  State  is  not  largely  affected  by  this 
program,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  good  and  great  State  of 


Mississippi  is  very  badly  affected  by  that 
limitation. 

In  that  State  1,145  farmers  would  be 
covered  by  the  House  limitation,  of  whom 
1,074  are  cotton  producers,  two  are  feed 
grain  producers,  and  nine  are  producers 
of  wool,  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  just  look 
at  that  table,  they  will  find  how  ad- 
versely so  many  of  our  greatest  agricul- 
tural States  would  be  affected  by  the 
limitation.  We  will,  of  course,  later  dis- 
cuss the  various  ways  in  which  they 
would  be  adversely  affected;  but  we 
should  not  embark  on  such  a  limita- 
tion— which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  will  not  do  the  job,  without  legisla- 
tive changes,  and  of  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  says  the  same  thing. 

Many  have  alluded  to  the  possible  sav- 
ings which  would  accrue  if  this  limita- 
tion were  adopted.  I  ask  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  Secretary's  testimony  on  this 
very  point  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

possible  savings  to  the  government 

Secretary  Hardin.  Question  two.  Would  the 
limitation  on  payment  result  in  a  saving  to 
the  Government? 

As  I  shall  shortly  show,  the  limitation  on 
payments  would  trigger  a  snap-back  provi- 
sion for  cotton  that  would  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  Government  for  the  cotton  program. 
We  estimate  this  increased  cost  at  about 
$160  million. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  limitation  on  pa3rmente 
would  bring  about  very  little  savings,  if  any, 
and  might  result  In  a  net  increase  in  cost. 
First,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  farms 
subject  to  the  limitation  would  undoubtedly 
be  spilt  up  or  leased  out  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  escape  the  limitation.  We  could  prevent 
some  of  this  but  iu>t  all  by  any  means.  Many 


such  changes  are  constantly  occurring  and 
are  entirely  legal.  We  estimate,  for  example. 
that  perhaps  as  much  as  70  to  85  percent  of 
the  potential  cotton  acreage  affected  by  the 
$20,000  limit  would  be  able  to  maintain  its 
eligiblUty  for  full  payment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  inci- 
dentally, that  .statement  shows  that,  in- 
stead of  saving  money  in  the  cotton 
program,  it  would  cost  $160  million  more 
than  the  present  cotton  program.  The 
fact  is — and  this  is  a  tragic  fact — that 
instead  of  continuing  to  cut  down  the 
surplus  of  cotton,  which  we  have  been 
doing  under  existing  law.  it  would  im- 
mediately start  to  build  up.  very  heavily, 
surpluses  again  and  would  adversely  af- 
fect a  great  industry  in  our  Nation,  the 
textile  industry,  and  would  put  back  in 
our  warehouses  many  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  which  could  not  move  in  ex- 
port unless  we  gave  them  a  very  heavy 
subsidy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  present  farm  bill 
as  we  know  it  was  expensive  piling  up 
in  our  warehouses  of  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  other  commodities? 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     The     Senator     is 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  the  imposition  of 
this  ceiling,  would  it  not  necessarily  re- 
vert to  that  same  condition  and  status? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  immediately 
begin  to  build  up  surpluses  again,  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  eliminate. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  impression 
in  the  Record  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  approves  of  the  present  law,  be- 
cause it  could  be  greatly  improved.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  other  Senators 
know  that  is  not  the  case  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  did  not  vote  for  the  ex- 
isting law.  But  neither  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  vote  for  a  limitation 
which  is  a  wrecking  limitation  that  will 
destroy  any  program  that  we  have  for 
next  year  until  we  establish  another 
farm  program  to  take  its  place. 

Much  destruction  has  been  visited 
upon  our  agricultural  community.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  it  impossible  to  operate  and  have 
now  moved  to  our  cities.  There  is  too 
much  loss  already  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural production,  even  under  the  ex- 
isting situation,  for  us  to  adopt  pro- 
grams which  will  destroy  it  more,  in- 
stead of  helping. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  inclusion  of  a  limitation 
would  automatically  trigger  the  "snap- 
back"  provision  into  operation.  However, 
in  order  to  be  positive  of  their  position, 
the  Secretary  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  review  this  and  several 
other  questions  connected  with  this 
limitation.  I  ask  that  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter to  the  GAO  and  the  reply  which  he 
received  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Letter   to   Comptroller    General   on   House 
Amendment  | 
Department  of  Agricultusb, 

Office  of  the  Sechctart, 
Washington,  June  4,  1969. 
Hon.   Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  Staats  :  Your  opinion  is  requested 
on  a  number  of  questions  which  have  arisen 
In  connection  with  the  $20,000  payment  limi- 
tation In  H.R.  11612  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropri- 
ation and  Related  Agencies  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ending  June  30.   1970. 

The  limitation  in  question  provides: 

"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  vinder  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  S20,000  un- 
der all  such  programs  are  made  to  any  pro- 
ducer on  any  crops  planted  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970." 

The  questions  on  which  we  would  like  your 
opinion  are; 

Question  {1)  Would  the  enactment  of 
the  $3O;6O0  payment  limitation  in  the  Agri- 
eultur»- .  appropriation  bill  automatically 
hring  into  effect  the  snapback  provision  {sec- 
tion 103 id)  [12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended)  ? 

Question  (2)  Could  the  snaptiack  provi- 
sion be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  will 
still  make  cotton  producers  subject  to  the 
payment  limitation? 

Question  (3)  Would  the  payment  limita- 
tion expire  on  June  30,  1970.  or  would  it 
continue  to  apply  after  June  30,  1970,  to 
crops  planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970? 

Question  (4)  Could  the  payment  limita- 
tion be  avoided  by  paying  administrative 
expenses  and  making  program  payments  out 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
which  are  on  hand  or  are  received  from  the 
redemption  or  sale  of  commodities? 

The  opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
this  Department  on  these  questions  Is  as 
stated  below. 

Question  ( 1 )  Would  the  enactment  of  the 
$20,000  payment  limitation  in  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  automatically  bring 
into  effect  the  snapback  provision? 

Conclusion.  The  snapback  provision  is 
mandatory  and  would  automatically  go  Into 
effect. 

The  so-called  "snapback"  provision,  para- 
graph (12)  of  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  ( 12 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  If,  as  a  result  of  limitatlonb 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup- 
port under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is 
finable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  i3i  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  ( A  (  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
I>arity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  up- 
land cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the 
cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of 
a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of 
the  loan  thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or 
redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  provide  orderly  mar- 
keting of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season 
and   will   retain  an   adequate  share  of  the 


world   market   for   cotton   produced  in   the 
United  States." 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  103(d), 
as  amended,  provide  for  price  support  to 
cooperators  on  upland  cotton  of  the  1966 
through  1970  crops  through  loans  and  addi- 
tional price  support  payments.  It  Is  provided 
in  paragraph  ( 3 )  that  the  sum  of  the  average 
loan  rate  and  the  adjusted  payment  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
month  in  which  the  •  pajmient  rate  is  an- 
nounced. The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
assure  cooperators  (i.e.,  producers  who  com- 
ply with  their  acreage  allotments)  a  return 
of  at  least  65  per  centum  of  parity  on  the 
projected  yield  of  their  crop. 

The  snapback  provision  is  mandatory  and 
not  discretionary  with  the  Secretary.  It  pro- 
vides that  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  cooperators  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  a  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum 
of  parity  If,  as  a  result  of  limitation;!  subse- 
quently enacted,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full 
amount  of  price  suppcrt  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  It  is  apparent  that  the  "snap- 
back"  provision  was  designed  as  a  safeguard 
against  limitations  on  price  support  pay- 
ments since  price  support  under  the  provision 
Is  to  be  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases.  The  clear  purpose  of  the  "snap- 
back"  provision,  therefore,  was  to  assure  cot- 
ton producers  that  they  would  nut  be  de- 
prived of  a  total  return  from  their  cotton 
crop  of  at  least  65  per  centum  of  parity  if 
limitations  on  price  support  payments  were 
later  enacted. 

In  addition  to  the  plain  language  of  the 
"snapback"  provision,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  provision  makes  this  purpose  clear 
beyond  doubt.  The  provision  was  included  in 
House  Bill  9811  as  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Cooley,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  report  on  the 
bill  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
stated : 

"Subsection  (d)(72)  of  section  103  would 
provide  that  in  case  of  limitations  later  en- 
acted with  respect  to  price  support  under 
subsection  (d)  which  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  making  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  crop,  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for 
such  crop  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such 
level  not  less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate." 

The  Minority  Report  on  the  bill  agreed, 
stating  (page  112)  that  this  paragraph: 
"provides  that  If  limitations  on  payments  to 
producers  are  later  adopted,  a  modified  form 
of  price  support  loans  from  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  would  automatically  'snap  back' 
into  operation." 

Similarly,  it  was  stated  (134)  In  the  Addi- 
tional Minority  Views  by  Mr.  Dague,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Plndley,  and  Mr.  Burton: 

■Another  provision  in  the  cotton  title  of 
this  bill  which  is  most  objectionable  is  the 
so-called  snapback  claiise  as  proposed  in  a 
new  subparagraph  d(12)  of  section  103  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  snapback 
clause  says  that  if  any  limitations  on  cotton 
payments  are  hereafter  enacted  by  Congress, 
the  old  price  support  program  with  loans 
at  65  to  90  percent  of  pyarity  will  automati- 
cally go  back  Into  effect  with  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  sell  surplus  cotton  at 
prices  well  below  the  loan  level." 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  In  the 
House,  Representative  Dague  stated  th&t 
paragraph  (12) :  "provides  that  If  limitations 
on  payments  to  producers  are  later  adop><ted, 
a  modified  form  of  price  support  loans  from 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  would  automaU- 
cally  'snap  back'  Into  operation."  Congres- 


sional  Record.   Volume   111,   Part    15,   Page 
20710. 

Representatives  Michel  and  Cooley  In  dis- 
cussing this  provision  stated: 

"Mr.  Michel.  •   •   • 

"Can  the  chairman  tell  me  why  it  was 
necessary  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  line  19,  to  write  In  that  paragraph  No. 
(12)  beginning.  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  lim- 
itations hereafter  enacted" 

•  •  •  •  * 

"Mr.  Cooley.  I  think  the  langiiage  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Should  we  impose  a  limita- 
tion  

"Mr.  Michel.  As  has  been  done  in  times 
past. 

"Mr.  Cooley.  Yes;  then  we  go  back  to  a 
price  support  program,  to  loans  rather  than 
direct  compensatory  payments."  Congres- 
sional Record,  Volume  111,  Part  16,  Page 
20742. 

Later.  Representative  Michel  introduced 
an  amendment  to  delete  the  snapback  pro- 
vision, stating: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, this  amendment  would  strike  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  snapback  clause.  As  can  be  seen 
from  a  reading  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
any  future  allotments  either  In  size  of  pay- 
ments to  individual  producers  or  In  total 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  cotton  program  would  automa- 
tically trigger  this  provision  Into  operation." 
Congressional  Record,  Volume  ill,  Part  16, 
Page  21026. 

The  amendment  was  defeated. 

During  the  debate  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
Talmadge  and  other  senators  Introduced  an 
amendment  which,  among  other  things, 
added  the  snapback  provision  to  the  Senate 
bill,  and  Senator  Talmadge  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  stated  in  this  explana- 
tion: 

"If  for  any  year  during  the  4-year  period 
the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  payments 
as  planned,  he  would  be  authorized  to  alter 
the  program  and  carry  out  price  support  pro- 
visions through  loans  or  by  purchase  and 
resale."  Congressional  Record,  Volume  111, 
Part  17,  page  23056. 

Accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  language 
of  the  "snapback"  provision  and  Its  legisla- 
tive history.  It  Is  clear  that  the  provision 
would  go  into  effect  automatically  in  the 
event  payment  limitations  were  enacted. 

Question  (2)  could  the  "snapback"  provi- 
sion be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  will 
still  make  cotton  producers  subject  to  the 
payment  limitations? 

Conclusion.  No.  The  "snapback"  provision 
must  be  carried  out  In  a  manner  which  will 
make  available  to  all  cooperators  loans  or 
purchases  at  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
parity  on  all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970 
acreage  allotments. 

The  "snapback"  provision  states  that 
"[n|otwlthstandlng  any  other  provision"  of 
the  Act  "if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here- 
after enacted"  the  Secretary  is  unable  to 
make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  "(A)  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crops  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases" at  not  lees  than  the  65  p>er  centum  of 
parity  (emphasis  supplied).  Clause  (B)  pro- 
vides that  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  In  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  price  support  un- 
der the  "snapback"  provision  "may  be  carried 
out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of 
cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  re- 
sale at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by 
payment  of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the 
amount  of  the  loan  thereon."  (emphasis  sup- 
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piled)  Since  one  method  of  providing  the 
price  support  required  by  the  snapback  pro- 
vision is  through  a  simultaneous  purchase  of 
cotton  at  the  support  price  and  resale  at  a 
lower  price  and  since  a  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  resale  may  be  construed  as  a 
payment,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Secretary  could,  In  his  discre- 
tion, carry  out  the  program  exclusively 
through  a  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton 
from  producers  at  the  support  price  and  a 
resale  to  them  at  a  lower  price  and  thereby 
make  the  payment  limitation  applicable. 

Even  assuming  that  a  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  resale  with  producers  is  con- 
structed to  be  a  payment  which  Is  subject  to 
;he  limitation,  to  restrict  the  method  of  pro- 
viding price  support  to  one  to  which  the 
payment  limitation  would  be  applicable 
would  violate  the  mandatory  direction  in 
Clause  (A)  to  make  price  support  available 
to  cooperators  at  the  required  level  and  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  the  "snapback"  pro- 
v-ision  which  Is  to  assure  cooperators  that  If 
a  payment  limitation  was  enacted  they  would 
continue  to  receive  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases price  support  at  not  less  than  65  per- 
centum  of  parity  on  their  cotton  crops. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  resale  need  not  be  made  with 
producers  but  may,  for  example,  be  carried 
out  through  dealers  who  have  paid  the  sup- 
port price  to  producers. 

Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
repealing  the  "snapback"  provision  the  De- 
partment would  be  obligated  to  provide  all 
cooperators  with  price  support  through  loans 
or  purchases  on  the  production  of  their  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1970  crop  of  cotton. 
It  Is  noted  In  this  connection  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  act  was  offered 
which  would  have  repealed  the  "snapback" 
provision.  A  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment was  sustained,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  it  constituted  legislation  In  an  appro- 
priation bill.  115  Cong.  Rec.  Page  14039 
(dally  ed.  May  27, 1969) . 

Question  (3)  Would  the  payment  limita- 
tion expire  on  June  30.  1970.  or  would  it  con- 
tinue to  apply  after  June  30.  1970,  to  crops 
planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970? 

Conclusion.  The  payment  limitation  will 
continue  to  apply  after  June  30,  1970.  to  the 
entire  production  of  the  crops  planted  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  for  which  programs 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  June  30.  1970. 

A  similar  question  arose  In  connection  with 
the  $50,000  limitation  on  price  support  which 
was  included  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appro- 
priation Act,  1960,  73  Stat.  167,  178.  The 
550,000  limitation  also  applied  to  the  use  of 
funds  "to  formulate  or  carry  out"  the  price 
support  program  for  1960.  The  Comptroller 
General  In  decision  B-142011  (contained  in 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
dated  April  8,  1960)  held  that  such  limitation 
applied  to  all  of  the  1960  production  of  any 
commodity  for  which  the  1960  program  was 
approved  on  or  before  June  30,  1960,  notwith- 
standing that  the  regulations  implementing 
such  program  authorizations  were  not  com- 
pleted and  published  until  after  June  30,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  actual  loans  and 
purchases  were  not  made  until  after  June  30. 
Question  (4)  Could  the  payment  limitation 
be  avoided  by  paying  administrative  expenses 
and  making  program  payments  out  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  which  are 
on  hand  or  are  received  from  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities? 
Conclusion.  No. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  the 
limitation  could  be  avoided  by  using  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  are 
on  hand  or  those  funds  which  are  received 
from  the  repayment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of 
commodities  for  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  and  for  payment  of  the  amounts  In 
excess  of  the  limitation. 


See  pages  13768  and  14041  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  26  and  27,  1969. 
See,  also,  the  statement  on  page  64  of  the 
House  Report  No.  91-265  accompanying  the 
Appropriation  Bill : 

"If  necessary  to  perform  the  functions, 
duties,  obligations  or  commitments  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  administra- 
tive and  operating  personnel  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  on  hand  or  from  those  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  redemption  or  sale  of  com- 
modities. Such  funds  shall  also  be  available 
to  make  program  payments,  commodity  loans, 
or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation." 

Section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  provides  that: 

"The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec- 
essary appropriations,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law,  making  available  for  expenditures  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine.  .  .  ."    (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  make 
such  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  funds 
and  borrowing  authority  available  to  It  as 
may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  In  its  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year     1970.     appropriates     $4,965,394,000     to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  and  makes  not 
to  exceed  $31,500,000  available  from  its  capi- 
tal funds  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Corporation.   The   llmlUtion,   wMch    is   ap- 
plicable by  Its  terms  to  "funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act",  was,  in  our  opinion,  intended  to 
apply  to  all  funds  made  available  by  the  Act, 
including    corporate    funds    which    the   Act 
authorizes    the    Corporation    to    expend    In 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  programs 
set   forth  in  Its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Moreover,  even  assuming  that  the  limita- 
tion were  construed  as  not  applying  to  cor- 
porate funds  which  are  on  hand  or  those 
funds  which  are  received  from  the  repayment 
of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities,  the 
appropriation  bill  also  contains  specific  ap- 
propriations, which  are  subject  to  the 
limitation,  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  for  formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  price  support  program 
and  for  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  whose  services  are  utilized  In 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  program. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  a 
specific  appropriation  for  a  particular  object 
precludes  the  use  of  a  more  general  appro- 
priation therefor,  even  though  the  general 
appropriation  might  have  been  available  for 
such  use  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  ap- 
propriation. 17  Comp.  Gen.  23;  id.  91;  id.  974; 
18  Comp.  Gen.  1013;  20  Comp.  Gen.  739;  36 
Comp.  Gen.  526;  38  Comp.  Gen.  758;  40  Comp. 
Gen.  404.  The  Comptroller  General  has  also 
ruled  that  where  either  of  two  appropriations 
reasonably  could  be  construed  as  available 
for  a  certain  class  of  expenditures  and  one  of 
the  appropriations  which  Is  based  upon  esti- 
mates of  such  class  of  expenditures  has  been 
used  for  such  expenditures  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  continued  use  of  such  appropria- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  for  such 
purpose  Is  required,  In  the  absence  of  changes 
In  the  appropriation  acts  10  Comp.  Gen.  440; 
23  Comp.  Gen.  827. 

In  addition  to  being  contrary  to  the  rules 
established  In  the  foregoing  decisions  by-the 
Comptroller  General,  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
payment  limitation  by  paying  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Department  who  would  be  engaged  In 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  price  sup- 
port program  from  funds  other  than  those 
specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
would  be  in  clear  violation  of  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  adopting  the  payment  limitation 


For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  our  view 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  the 
limitation  by  using  funds  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  are  on  hand  or 
which  are  received  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  repayment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of 
commodities. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


[Opinion  of  GAO  Addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture) 
Comptroller     General    or    the 
UNrrED  States, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  19, 1969. 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee.    Department    of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies.  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    Enclosed   for   your 
information  Is  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  Is  self- 
explanatory.    The    letter    concerns    certain 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  in  H.R. 
11612,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  19. 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  letter  of  June  4, 
1969.  presents  for  our  consideration  four 
questions  which  have  arisen  In  connection 
with  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  in  H.R. 
11612  (as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives) making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

The  limitation  in  question  which  was  a 
House  floor  amendment  to  H.R.  11612  pro- 
vides: "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  ( other  than  for  sugar )  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  crops  planted  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970." 

The  answers  herein  are  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11612  and  Its  legislative  his- 
tory as  of  the  date  of  this  letter. 

Your  first  question  reads  as  follows: 

"Would  the  enactment  of  the  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation  in  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bin  automatically  bring  into  effect 
the  snapback  provision  (section  103(d)  (12) 
of  the  Agriculttutil  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended)  ?" 

You  express  the  view  that  the  snapback 
provision  is  mandatory  and  would  auto- 
matically go  into  effect. 

The  so-called  "snapback"  provision,  para- 
graph (12)  of  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  1444 
(d)(12)  reads  as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here- 
after enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un- 
able to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  any 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for 
such  crop  (If  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate:  (B)  in  order  to  keep  up- 
land cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
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simultaneous  pvirchase  of  cotton  at  tbe  sup- 
port price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
wovUd  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price 
therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
thereon:  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption 
price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cot- 
ton during  tbe  harvest  season  and  will  re- 
tain an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  In  the  United  States." 
[Emphasis  added.) 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  103(d), 
as  amended,  provide  for  price  support  to  co- 
operators  on  upland  cotton  of  the  1966 
through  1970  crops  through  loans  and  addi- 
tional price  support  payments.  It  Is  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)  that  the  sum  of  the  average 
loan  rate  and  the  adjusted  payment  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
month  In  which  the  payment  rate  Is  an- 
nounced. As  Indicated  In  your  letter  the  ef- 
fect of  this  provision  Is  to  assure  cooperators 
(I.e.,  producers  who  comply  with  their  acre- 
age allotments)  a  return  of  at  least  66  per 
centiun  of  parity  on  the  projected  yield  of 
their  crop. 

We  ^gtee  that  the  "snapback"  provision  Is 
mandatory  and  not  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary.  It  provides  that  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  cooperators  through 
loans  or  purchases  at  a  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  of  parity  If,  as  a  result  of  limi- 
tations subsequently  enacted,  the  Secretary 
Is  unable  to  make  available  to  aU  coopera- 
tors the  full  amount  of  price  support  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  As  you  In- 
dicate it  appears  from  its  language  that  the 
"snapback"  provision  was  designed  as  a 
safeguard  against  limitations  on  price  sup- 
port payments,  since  price  support  under  the 
provision  Is  to  be  made  available  through 
loans  and  purchases,  as  distinguished  from 
additional  direct  compensation  payments. 
Thus,  the  clear  purpose  of  the  "snapback" 
provision  was  to  assiure  cotton  producers  that 
they  would  not  be  deprived  of  a  total  return 
from  their  cotton  crop  of  at  least  65  per 
centum  of  parity  If  limitations  on  price  sup- 
port payments  were  later  enacted. 

As  Indlca'.ed  In  your  letter,  in  addition  to 
the  plain  language  of  the  "snapback"  provi- 
sion, the  legislative  history  of  the  provision 
makes  this  purpose  clear  beyond  doubt.  The 
provision  was  included  in  H.R.  9811  as  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Cooley,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
report  on  the  bill  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  stated  (House  Report  No.  631, 
80th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  40) :  "Sub- 
section (d)  (12)  of  section  103  would  provide 
that  in  case  of  limitations  later  enacted  with 
respect  to  price  support  under  subsection 
(d)  which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  mak- 
ing available  to  all  cooperators  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsection  (d) 
(2)  and  (3)  for  any  crop,  price  support  to 
cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
crop  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such 
level  not  less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  therefor  a«  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate.  •  •  ••• 

The  Minority  Report  on  the  bill  agreed. 
stating  (page  112)  that  this  paragraph: 
provides  that  If  limitations  on  pay- 
ments to  producers  are  later  adopted,  a  mod- 
ified form  of  price  support  loans  from  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity  would  automatically 
'snap  back'  Into  operation." 

Similarly,  it  was  stated  (134)  in  the  Addi- 
tional Minority  Views  by  Mr.  Dague,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Pindley,  and  Mr.  Burton:  "An- 
other provision  In  the  cotton  title  of  this 
bill  which  Is  most  objectionable  Is  the  so- 
called  snapback  clause  as  proposed  In  a  new 
subparagraph  d(12)  of  section  103  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  snapback 
clause  says  that  If  any  limitations  on  cotton 
payments  are  hereafter  enacted  by  Congress, 


the  old  price  support  program  loith  Umtis  at 
85  to  90  percent  parity  vHll  automatically  go 
back  into  effect  with  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  sell  surplus  cotton  at  prices 
well  below  the  loan  level."  (Emphasis  added.) 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  In  the 
House,    Mr.    Dague    stated    that    paragraph 

(12) : provides  that  if  llmitatlona  on 

payments  to  producers  are  later  adopted,  a 
modified  form  of  price  support  loans  from 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  would  automati- 
cally 'snap  back'  Into  operation."  Congres- 
sional Record,  Volume  111,  Part  15,  Page 
20710. 

Also,  in  discussing  this  provision  It  was 
stated: 

"Mr.  Michel.  •  •  • 

"Can  the  chairman  tell  me  why  It  was 
necessary  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
line  19,  to  write  In  that  paragraph  No.  (12) 
beginning,  'Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations 

hereafter  enacted' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  CooLEY.  I  think  the  language  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Should  we  Impose  a  limitation 
*   •   • 

"Mr.  Michel.  As  has  been  done  in  time  past. 
"Mr.  CooLEY.  Yes;  then  we  go  back  to  a 
price  support  program,  to  loans  rather  than 
direct  compensatory  payments."  Congres- 
sional Record,  Volume  111,  Part  15,  Page 
20742.  [Emphasis  added.) 

Later,  Mr.  Michel  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  snapback  provision,  stat- 
ing: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, this  amendment  would  strike  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  snapback  clause.  As  can  be  seen 
from  a  reading  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
any  future  allotments  either  in  size  of  pay- 
ments to  individual  producers  or  in  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  cotton  program  would,  automatically 
trigger  this  provision  into  operation."  Con- 
gressional Record,  Volume  111,  Part  16,  Page 
21026. 

The  amendment  was  defeated. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Talmadge  and  other  Senators  Introduced  an 
amendment  which,  eimong  other  things, 
added  the  snapback  provision  to  the  Senate 
bill,  and  Senator  Talmadge  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  stated  in  this  explana- 
tion: 

"If  for  any  year  during  the  4-year  period 
the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  payments  as 
planned,  he  would  be  authorized  to  alter  the 
program  and  carry  out  price  support  provi- 
sions through  loans  or  by  purchase  and  re- 
sale."  Congressional  Record,  Volume  111, 
Part  17,  Page  23056.  [Emphasis  added.) 

Accordingly,  we  agree  with  your  conclusion 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the 
"snapback"  provision  and  Its  legislative  his- 
tory, it  Is  clear  that  the  provision  would  go 
into  effect  automatically  in  the  event  pay- 
ment limitations  were  enacted.  Therefore, 
your  first  question  Is  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Question  No.  2  reads: 

"Could  the  snapback  provision  be  carried 
out  in  a  manner  which  will  still  make  cotton 
producers  subject  to  the  payment  limita- 
tion?" 

You  express  the  view  that  the  "snapback" 
provision  must  be  carried  out  In  a  manner 
which  will  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
loans  or  purchases  at  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  parity  on  all  cotton  produced  on 
their  1970  acreage  allotments. 

The  "snapback"  provision  provides  that 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision"  of  the 
Act  "if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter 
enacted"  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make 
available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount 
of  price  support  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  "(A)  price  support  to  co- 
operators  shall  be  made  available  for  such 


crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been 
disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases"  at 
not  lees  than  65  per  centum  of  parity  [em- 
phasis supplied].  Clause  (B)  provides  that  in 
order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  price  support  under  the  "snapback" 
provision  "may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  sup- 
port price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price 
therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  tbe  loan 
thereon."   [Emphasis  supplied.) 

You  state  that  since  one  method  of  pro- 
viding the  price  support  required  by  the 
snapback  provision  is  through  a  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  and 
resale  at  a  lower  price  and  since  a  simultane- 
ous purchase  and  resale  may  be  construed  as 
a  payment,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Secretary  covUd,  in  his  discre- 
tion, carry  out  the  program  exclusively 
through  a  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton 
from  producers  at  the  support  price  and  a 
resale  to  them  at  a  lower  price  and  thereby 
make  the  payment  limitation  applicable. 

It  Is  your  view  that  even  assuming  that  a 
simultaneous  purchase  and  resale  with  pro- 
ducers is  construed  to  be  a  payment  which 
is  subject  to  the  limitation,  to  restrict  the 
method  of  providing  price  support  to  one  to 
which  the  payment  limitation  would  be  ap- 
plicable would  violate  the  mandatory  direc- 
tion in  Clause  (A)  to  make  price  support 
available  to  cooperators  at  the  required  level 
and  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  "snap- 
back"  provision  which  Is  to  assure  coopera- 
tors that  if  a  pa3mient  limitation  was  enacted 
they  would  continue  to  receive  through  loans 
or  purchases  price  support  at  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  of  parity  on  their  cotton  crops. 
You  note  that  the  simultaneous  purchase 
and  resale  need  not  be  made  with  producers 
but  may,  for  example,  be  carried  out  through 
dealers  who  have  paid  the  support  price  to 
producers. 

The  legislative  history  of  H.R.  11612  dis- 
closes that  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  ap- 
propriation limitation  agreed,  in  effect,  that 
the  limitation  would  not  apply  if  the  Secre- 
tary did  "not  go  by  the  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale  route."  Also,  as  pointed  out 
in  your  letter  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11612 
was  offered  which  would  have  repealed  the 
"snapback"  provision  but  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  was  sustained.  115 
Cong.  Rec.  14039  (Temp.  Ed.  May  27,  1969) . 
We  agree  that  In  view  of  the  mandatory- 
language  used  In  the  "snapback"  provision 
and  the  purpose  of  such  provision,  that  the 
provision  must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  available  to  all  cooperators. 
price  support  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
not  less  than  65  i>er  centum  of  parity  on 
all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970  acreage 
allotments.  Accordingly,  your  second  ques- 
tion Is  answered  in  the  negative. 
Your  third  question  reads: 
"Would  the  payment  limitation  expire  on 
June  30,  1970,  or  would  It  continue  to  apply 
after  June  30,  1970,  to  crops  planted  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970?" 

It  is  your  opinion  that  tbe  payment  limi- 
tation will  continue  to  apply  after  June  30, 
1970,  to  the  entire  production  of  the  crops 
planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  which 
programs  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  or  before  June  30,  1970. 

You  point  out  that  a  similar  question 
arose  In  connection  with  the  $50,000  limi- 
tation on  price  support  which  was  included 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act, 
1960,  73  Stat.  167,  178.  The  $50,000  limitation 
also  applied  to  the  use  of  funds  "to  formu- 
late or  carry  out"  the  price  support  program 
for  1960.  You  note  that  in  our  decision  of 
April  8, 1960,  B-142011,  to  the  then  Secretan' 
of  Agriculture  we  held  that  such  Umltatlon 
applied  to  all  of  the  1960  production  of  any 
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commodity  for  which  the  1960  program  was 
approved  on  or  before  June  30,  1960.  not- 
withstanding that  the  regulations  imple- 
menting such  program  authorizations  were 
not  completed  and  published  until  after 
June  30,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  ac- 
tual loans  and  purchases  were  not  made 
until  after  June  30.  We  also  held  in  the 
same  decision  that  the  $50,000  limitation 
would  not  apply  to  any  new  program  au- 
thorization which  was  prepctfed  and  ap- 
proved after  June  30.  1960,  Cf.  39  Comp.  Gen. 
665. 

The  rationale  of  our  decision  of  April  8, 
1960,  would  be  equally  for  application  In 
the  Instant  case.  In  other  words  the  limita- 
tion m  HJt.  11612— if  enacted  Into  law- 
would  apply  to  all  crops  planted  in  fiscal  year 
1970  (to  which  the  limitation  U  otherwise 
applicable)  for  which  programs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
June  30.  1970  (i.e.,  in  fiscal  year  1970) .  even 
though  the  regulations  implementing  such 
program  authorizations  may  not  be  com- 
pleted and  published  until  after  June  30, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  actual  loans, 
payments,  or  purchases  are  not  made  until 
after  June  30. 
The  third  question  is  answered  accordingly. 
Question  No.  4  reads  as  follows: 
"Cotild  the  payment  limitation  be  avoided 
by  paying  administrative  expenses  and  mak- 
ing program  payments  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  which  are  on  hand 
or  are  received  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
or  the  sale  of  commodities? 

Although  you  express  a  contrary  view,  you 
state  that  the  contention  has  been  made 
tliat  the  limitation  could  be  avoided  by  using 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  which  are  on  hand  or  those  funds 
which  are  received  from  the  repayment  of 
loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities  for  payment 
of  administrative  expenses  £tnd  for  payment 
of  the  amounts  in  excess  of  the  limitation. 
In  this  connection  you  refer  to  pages  13768 
and  14041  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  26  and  27,  1969;  and  call  our  attention 
to  the  following  statement  on  page  64  of  the 
House  Report  No.  91-265  accompanying  the 
appropriation  bill: 

•If  necessary  to  perform  the  functions,  du- 
ties, obligations  or  commitments  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  administra- 
tive and  operating  personnel  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  on  band  or  from  those  funds 
received  from  the  redemption  or  sale  of  com- 
modities. Such  funds  shaJl  also  be  available 
to  make  program  payments,  commodity 
loa'is.  or  other  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." 

You  refer  to  the  following  portion  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  31  U.S.C.  849: 

The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
.aid  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec- 
essary appropriations,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine." 

You  state  that  pursuant  to  this  provision, 
the  appropriation  bill  authorizes  CCC  to 
make  such  expenditures  within  the  limits 
of  funds  and  borrowing  authority  available 
to  It  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  set  forth  in  its  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  appropriates  $4,965,394,000 
to  reimburse  the  corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  In  prior  years,  and  makes 
not  to  exceed  $31,500,000  available  from  its 
c.Tpital  fimds,  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  corporation.  "ITie  limitation,  which  is  ap- 
plicable by  Its  terms  to  "funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act,"  was.  In  your  opinion,  intended 
to  apply  to  all  funds  made  available  by  the 
.\ct,  including  corporate  funds  which  the 
Act  authorizes  CCC  to  expend  in  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth 
in  its  budget  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1970. 


Also,  you  state  that  even  assuming  that 
the  limitation  were  construed  as  not  apply- 
ing to  corporate  funds  which  are  on  hand 
or  those  funds  which  are  received  from  the 
repayment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties, the  appropriation  bill  also  contains 
specific  appropriations,  which  are  subject  to 
the  Umltatlon,  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  price  support  pro- 
gram aud  for  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  whose  services  are  utilized 
in  formulatmg  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. You  state  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  a  specific  appropriation 
for  a  particular  object  precludes  the  use  of 
a  more  general  appropriation  therefor,  even 
though  the  general  appropriation  might  have 
been  available;  and  you  cite  17  Comp.  Gen. 
23;  id,  91;  id.  974;  18  Comp.  Gen.  1013;  20 
Comp.  Gen.  739;  36  Comp  Gen.  526;  38 
Comp.  Gen.  758;  40  Comp.  Gen.  404.  You 
further  state  that  the  Comptroller  General 
has  also  ruled  that  where  either  of  two  ap- 
propriations reasonably  could  be  construed 
as  available  for  a  certain  class  of  expendi- 
tures and  one  of  the  appropriations  which 
Is  based  upon  estimates  of  such  class  of 
expenditures  has  been  used  for  such  ex- 
penditures for  a  number  of  years,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  appropriation  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  for  such  purpose  is  re- 
quired, in  the  absence  of  changes  in  the 
appropriations  acts;  and  you  cite  10  Comp. 
Gen.  440;    23   Comp.  Gen.   827. 

In  addition  to  l>elng  contrary  to  the  rules 
established  in  the  foregoing  decisions  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  it  Is  your  opinion 
that  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  payment  limita- 
tion by  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Department 
who  would  be  engaged  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  price  support  program  from 
funds  other  than  those  specifically  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  would  be  in  clear 
violation  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  adopt- 
ing the  payment  limitation. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  your  view  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  the  limita- 
tion by  tising  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  are  on  hand  or  which  are 
received  by  the  corporation  from  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities. 

In  addition  to  the  portion  of  section  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
quoted  in  your  letter,  that  section  ftirther 
provides  as  follows:  "•  •  •  and  providing  for 
repayment  of  capital  funds  and  the  payment 
of  dividends.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  Govern, 
ment  corporations  from  carrying  out  and  fi- 
nancing their  actiinties  as  authorized  by  ex- 
isting law,  nor  as  affecting  the  provisions  of 
section  831y  of  Title  16.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing the  existing  authority  of  any  Govern- 
ment corporation  to  make  contracts  or  other 
commitments  without  reference  to  fiscal  year 
limitations."  [Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  clear  from  the  last-quoted  provisions 
of  law  that  section  104  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  a  Government  corporation  from  car- 
rying out  and  financing  its  activities  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  In  this  regard  in  connection 
with  a  somewhat  similar  limitation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1967.  80  Stat.  702,  your 
Department  by  letter  dated  April  28,  1967.  ad- 
vised us  as  follows  (see  also  B-146820,  June 
2,  1967)  : 

"We  assume  yotir  inquiry  relates  to  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Mo5t  of  the  costs  incurred 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  for 
formulating  and  administering  this  sale  have 
been  or  tcill  be  paid,  within  the  limitation  on 
administrative  expenses  of  $34,300,000  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriation  Act.  from  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such 
funds  are  obtained  from  borrowings  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion   4    of    the    Act    of    March    8,    1938,    as 


amended  (15  U  S.C.  713a-4)  and  not  from 
appropriations  provided  in  the  1967  Appro- 
priations Act."  [Emphasis  added.) 

Assuming  that  the  $20,000  limitation  In- 
volved here  may  apply  to  the  $4,965,394,000 
appropriated  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  losses  sustained 
in  prior  years,  it  would  not  be  applicable  to 
corporate  funds  on  hand  or  those  which  are 
received  from  the  repayment  of  loans  or  the 
sale  of  commodities  since  such  funds  would 
not  be  "appropriated  by  this  Act"  (H.R. 
11612) .  Insofar  as  the  $31,500,000  made  avail- 
able in  HJl.  11612  for  administrative  expenses 
is  concerned,  that  is  not  an  appropriation 
but  rather  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  expended  by  CCC  for  administrative 
exiienses  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Accordingly,  ex- 
cept for  any  part  of  the  $31,500,000  which, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  in  H.R.  11612,  may 
be  transferred  and  merged  with  the  appro- 
priation made  to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Services,  the  $20,000 
limitation  would  not  apply  to  the  funds 
available  to  CCC  to  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses in  fiscal  year  1970. 

However,  as  Indicated  in  your  letter,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibility  for  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  price  support  program  (7 
U.S.C.  1441 )  and  CCC  is  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  ( 15 
U.S.C.  714).  Thus,  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  price  support  program  the  Secre- 
tary, insofar  as  his  part  is  concerned,  would 
not  be  performing  any  functions,  duties  or 
obligations  of  CCC,  but  rather  his  own  func- 
tions, duties  and  obligations.  Of  course  the 
specific  appropriations  contained  in  H.R. 
11612  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
Secretary,  as  well  as  for  the  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  the  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  whose  services  are  utilized 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  price 
support  program  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitation. 

As  we  understand  It,  over  the  year  CCC's 
funds  have  never  been  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Secretary  or  the  salaries  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  (for  ex- 
ample personnel  of  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel)  of  the  Department  whose  serv- 
ices are  utilized  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  price  support  programs,  but  Instead 
funds  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such 
personnel  are  budgeted  for  and  requested 
in  specific  appropriations.  While  H.R.  11612 
authorizes  a  limited  amount  of  CCC  funds 
to  be  transferred  and  merged  with  the  appro- 
priation made  to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Service  including 
expenses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  laws 
pertaining  to  CCC.  as  noted  above,  if  this  is 
done  the  transferred  funds  become  subject  to 
the  limitation.  Thus,  while  some  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Involved 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  price^sup- 
port  programs  have  been  paid  from  CCC 
moneys  transferred  from  the  CCC  fund  to 
a  department  appropriation,  apparently  It 
has  Iseen  the  practice  of  the  Department 
over  the  years  to  request  in  specific  appro- 
priations funds  to  pay  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Secretary  and  certain  other 
officers  and  employees  involved  In  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  such  programs. 

As  indicated  in  your  letter,  we  have  long 
held  that  a  specific  appropriation  for  a  par- 
ticular object  precludes  the  use  of  a  more 
general  appropriation  therefor,  even  though 
the  general  appropriation  might  have  been 
available  for  such  vise  in  the  absence  of  the 
specific  appropriation.  We  have  also  long 
held  that  where  either  of  two  appropriations 
reasonably  could  be  construed  as  available 
for  a  certain  class  of  expenditures  and  one  of 
the  appropriations  which  Is  based  upon  esti- 
mates of  such  ciaiis  of  expenditures  has  been 
tised  for  such  expenditures  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  continued  use  of  such  approprta- 
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tlon  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  for  such 
purpose  Is  required.  In  the  absence  of  changes 
In  the  appropriation  acts. 

We  see  no  significant  distinction  between 
using  an  otherwise  available  general  appro- 
priation for  a  particular  object,  when  there 
18  a  specific  appropriation  for  such  object, 
and  using  corporate  funds  for  a  purpose  for 
which  a  specific  appropriation  has  been  made. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  limitation  pertaining  to 
the  specific  appropriation.  Thus,  we  agree 
that  avoiding  the  limitation  involved  here 
by  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  your  Department  who 
would  be  engaged  in  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  price  support  program  from 
funds  other  than  those  specifically  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  would.  In  effect,  be 
contrary  to  the  rules  established  In  our 
above-cited  decisions.  In  any  event  your  De- 
partment would  have  no  authority  to  use 
CCC  funds  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Incident  to 
the  functions  Imposed  on  him  by  law,  since, 
as  Indicated  above,  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  are  separate  and 
apart  from  those  of  CCC. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  It  is  our  view 
that, CCC  funds  which  are  on  hand  or  are 
received  by  CCC  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
or  the  sale  of  commodities  may  not  be  used — 
In  order  to  avoid  the  appropriation  limita- 
tion— to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
those  employees  of  your  Department  who 
would  be  engaged  In  formulating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  price  support  program  and 
whose  salaries  and  expenses  would  be  other- 
wise fully  paid  from  appropriations  made 
specifically    for    that    purpose. 

Question  No.  4  Is  answered  accordingly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

OPPOSITION    BY    FARM    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  also  like,  Mr. 
President,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  opposition  to  the  limitation 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  various 
farm  organizations  representing  a  large 
segment  of  the  agricultural  producers 
of  the  Nation. 

First.  I  ask  that  the  statement  of  the 
National  Grange  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  National  Orange 
National  Orange, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Agriculture 
and    Related    Agencies,    Committee    on 
Appropriations,    U.S.    Senate,    Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  As  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  apprise  this  Committee  of  the 
Orange's  opposition  to  changing  present 
farm  programs  by  the  Indirect  or  "back 
door"  method  of  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  H.R.  11612,  now  pending  be- 
fore this  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Present  supply-management  farm  pro- 
grams were  developed  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  reasonable  income  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  a  plenteous  food  and  fiber 
supply  for  all  Americans. 

We  firmly  believe  that  changes  In  such 
programs  should  come  only  after  bearings 
before  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Final  approval  of  the  $20,000  limitation  on 
the  aggregate  payments  a  single  farmer  can 
receive  under  the  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  wool  programs  will  upset  the  production 
control  features  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1968  &y  forcing  the  large  farmer  to  operate 
outside    the    program.    We    wholeheartedly 


support  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin's 
testimony  before  this  Committee  which  has 
given  conclusive  evidence  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  $20,000  limitation  will  not  save 
the  government  money,  but  will  Instead 
trigger  the  so-called  "snap  back"  provisions 
of  the  present  cotton  program.  These  provi- 
sions call  for  the  loan  support  price  to  In- 
crease from  the  present  21«r  per  pound  to 
31V2t  per  pound  If  payment  limitations  are 
Imposed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  cotton  progrun  Is 
costing  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately 
10^  per  pound.  The  $20,000  limitation  of  pay- 
ments would  increase  the  Federal  Treasury's 
Investment  in  cotton  to  approximately  20t 
per  pound. 

The  net  result  would  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Increase  in  support  price  or  loan  price 
from  21('  to  31e  p>er  pound. 

(2)  This  incentive  for  increased  produc- 
tion would  swell  cotton  stocks  In  CCC. 

(3)  To  enable  U.S.  to  sell  cotton  on  world 
markets  would  cost  the  Treasury  an  addi- 
tional 10?  per  pound  in  an  export  subsidy. 

(4)  Loss  of  foreign  markets  would  further 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments. 

(5)  Higher  price  of  cotton  would  mean 
further  loss  of  domestic  market  to  man- 
made  fibers. 

(6)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation of  payments  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  approximately 
700  million  dollars. 

In  light  of  the  above,  if  you  are  Interested 
in  saving  money  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1970,  we  would  urge 
you  to  remove  the  limitation  of  payments 
amendment  from  HJl.  11612. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Scott, 

Master. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
quote  briefly  from  that  statement: 

At  the  present  time,  the  cotton  program 
is  ooetlng  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately 
10  cents  per  pwimd.  TTie  $20,000  limitation 
of  payments  would  increase  the  Federal 
Trea£ury's  Investment  In  cotton  to  approxi- 
mately 20  cents  per  pound. 

The  net  result  woiold  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Increase  In  support  price  or  loan  price 
from  21  cents  to  31  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  This  Incentive  for  Increased  production 
would  swell  cotton  stocks  In  CCC. 

(3)  To  enable  U.S.  to  sell  cotton  on  world 
markets  would  cost  the  Treasury  an  addi- 
tional 10  cents  per  poiuid  In  an  export 
subsidy. 

(4)  Loss  of  foreign  markets  would  further 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments. 

(5)  Higher  price  of  cotton  would  mean 
further  loss  of  domestic  market  to  man-made 
fibers. 

(6)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation of  paymt^nts  would  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  approximately 
700  million  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  that  quotation  was 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  Mr.  John  W.  Scott, 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  dated 
June  6,  1969. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statenrent  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Holland:  In  view  of  eff<Hte 
to   limit   the   amount   of   money   that   any 
farmer  may  recelTe.  as  a  result  of  complying 


with  price  support  programs,  we  should  like 
to  express  our  opinion  in  opposition.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  since  such  limitation  was 
Included  In  H  R.  11612. 

Although  milk  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
limitation  on  payments  to  Individual  farm- 
ers, as  contained  in  H.R.  11612,  it  Is  our  view 
that  any  such  limitation  would  seriously 
Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  price  support 
program  to  the  detriment  of  all  agriculture 

Milk  produced  on  farms  throughout  all 
fifty  states  of  the  Union  represents  the  larg- 
est agricultural  commodity  subject  to  man- 
datory price  support.  The  price  support  pro- 
gram as  applied  to  milk  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  carried  out  through  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coiporatlon  to  purchase  butter,  non- 
fat dry  milk,  and  cheese  at  prices  necessary 
to  maintain  for  all  milk  marketed  by  farm- 
ers, prices  at  or  above  the  support  level  for 
milk  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. By  use  of  this  procedure,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  purchases  a  very 
small  fraction  of  total  production,  but  the 
results  are  to  underglrd  the  price  structure 
throughout  the  entire  dairy  industry,  in- 
volving market  sales  by  farmers  of  some  S6 
billion  per  year. 

As  the  price  supfwrt  program  Is  operated 
for  milk,  any  limitation  on  payments  would 
render  the  whole  program  Ineffective,  since 
the  price  received  for  milk  by  any  farmer  is 
In  no  way  dependent  ujxyn  milk  of  such 
fanner  being  purchased  as  products  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  price 
received  for  milk  by  a  dairy  farmer  can  in 
no  way  be  traced  to  the  si>eclflc  products 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
is  not  intimately  familiar  with  price  support 
operations  as  applied  to  other  commodities. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal  of  price  support  legis- 
lation has  as  Its  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
market  prices  for  all  agriculture,  and  it 
would  be  our  view  that  any  limitation  on 
payments  under  any  of  the  programs  would 
seriously  Impair  the  goal.  If  the  agricultural 
production  of  large  units  were  excluded  from 
price  support  operations  through  a  limita- 
tion on  payments,  the  results  could  only  be 
increased  marketings  from  such  units  at 
lower  prices,  which  woiild  serve  to  depress 
price  levels  to  all  producers.  Such  a  limita- 
tion, then,  would  adversely  affect  small  pro- 
ducers the  most  and  it  Is  the  small  producers 
who  have  greatest  need  of  price  enhance- 
ment. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
Is  the  oldest  and  largest  farm  commodity 
organization  in  America,  having  been  orga- 
nized in  1916.  Its  membership  Is  comprised 
of  local  and  regional  associations  doing  busi- 
ness throughout  the  fifty  states.  Thus,  we 
have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  price  support 
program  and  In  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy. 

We  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  make 
this  communication  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healt, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  of 

Wheat  Growers. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman:  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Senate 
Committee  on  AppropriatioTis,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dxab  Senator  Holland:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  wishes  to  submit 
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this  letter  for  the  record  of  the  June  4  hear- 
ings before  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  the  view  of  our  association,  a  limitation 
of  payments  to  any  one  farm  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  wheat  section  of  the  1965  Farm 
Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  major 
Intents  of  that  program.  We  also  feel  that  an 
imposition  of  limitations  would  act  to  the 
detriment  of  our  small  farmers  although 
their  Individual  payments  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  limit. 

The  present  wheat  supply  management 
program  was  designed  to  adjust  annual  U.S. 
wheat  production  to  within  reasonable  prox- 
imity of  annual  U.S.  wheat  disappearance. 
To  accomplish  this  goal  It  Is  necessary  to 
divert  a  specified  number  of  acres  from 
wheat  production  each  year.  If  the  program 
does  not  succeed  In  attracting  sufficient  acres 
into  the  diverted  pool,  the  management  of 
supply  falls  and  the  program  will  not  work. 
If  farmer  Able  Is  required  to  divert  100 
wheat  acres  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  com- 
pensatory government  payments,  he  has 
contributed  100  acres  to  the  success  of  supply 
management  and  is  paid  accordingly.  If  his 
neighbor.  Baker,  must  divert  1,000  acres  In 
order  to  be  in  compliance,  he  Is  contributing 
10  times  as  much  toward  the  program  goal 
as  Mr.  Able,  and  he  should  be  paid  In  propor- 
tion. It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
farmer  Baker  has  10  times  farmer  Abie's  In- 
vestment In  his  diverted  acres,  pays  10  times 
as  much  taxes  on  those  acres,  and  has  sur- 
rendered 10  times  as  much  productive  ca- 
pacity by  diverting  them.  To  arbitrarily  set 
payment  limitations  which  would  alter  pro- 
portionate compensation  to  Individual  pro- 
gram participants  would  be  unfair  and  cer- 
tainly not  consistent  with  the  production 
control  objectives  as  it  would  discourage  vol- 
untary cooperation  by  larger  producers. 

In  the  latter  regard,  it  can  be  assumed  with 
some  certainty  that  those  acres,  normally 
diverted  by  larger  farmers  but  forced  Into 
out-of-program  production  by  limitations, 
would  have  to  be  compensated  for  by  addi- 
tional allotment  reductions  to  the  smaller 
farmers  remaining  in  compliance.  There  is 
very  little  to  recommend  this  type  of  second- 
ary penalty. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers believes  that  if  an  equitable  system  of 
farm  payment  limitation  is  to  be  discussed.  It 
should  be  during  consideration  of  new  pro- 
posals of  general  farm  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glen  Hofer, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  5, 1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Agriculture. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator    Holland:    In   response   to 
your  announcement  of  June  4th  that  the 
hearing  record  on  the  subject  of  the  pay- 
ment limitations  provision  of  HJl.  11612,  the 
USDA  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1970  as 
passed   by   the   House,   would   be   open   for 
statements  by  Interested  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, we  are  asking  that  you  Include 
this  letter  as  a  part  of  that  record. 

In  our  appearance  before  your  Committee 
on  April  18,  1969,  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
the  matter  of  overall  farm  policy,  Including 
payment  limitations.  We  stated  in  part  as 
follows : 

■'The  budget  request  before  you  comes 
close  to  full  restoration  of  losses  through  1968. 
That  request  for  $6,215,934,000— $3,534,542,- 


000  In  New  Spending  Authority  and  $2,681,- 
392.000  In  liquidation  of  contract  authority — 
Is  a  record.  We  mention  this  only  to  reaffirm 
our  earlier  point — that  the  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  must  be  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  who  have  responsibility  in  agriculture 
policy. 

"Again,  we  realize  there  Is  little  this  Com- 
mittee can  do  by  Itself  to  change  the  course 
of  these  expenditures.  The  Act  Itself  pro- 
vided for  a  virtually  uncontrolled  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  We  think  It  unfortunate  that 
a  number  of  people  are  suggesting  today  that 
the  only  way  to  get  control  of  CCC  expendi- 
tures Is  to  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  payments  any  farmer  may  receive.  Instead 
of  supporting  payment  limitations,  we  sup- 
port new  legislation  to  phase  out  payment 
programs,  thus  making  ainy  such  limitation 
unnecessary. 

"We  know  that  the  Farm  Bureau  proposal 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  farm  program 
will  have  no  bearing  on  spending  during  fiscal 
1970,  or.  for  that  matter,  fiscal  1971.  But  we 
also  know  that  It  Is  necessary  lor  committees 
such  as  this  to  look  further  Into  the  future 
than  one  or  two  years  In  making  expenditure 
plans.  We  are  attaching  as  an  appendix  to 
this  statement  a  two-page  summary  of  the 
legislation  we  are  proposing. 

"We  hope  you  will  study  it.  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  is  designed  to  help  solve  not 
only  the  Income  problems  of  agriculture,  but 
also  some  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury." 

The  above  statement  was  based  upon  the 
following  policy  adopted  by  the  official  voting 
delegates  to  the  most  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion: 

"The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  has 
been  extended  through  December  31,  1970. 
This  legislation  has  resulted  In  a  very  un- 
satisfactory level  of  farm  prices  for  the  cov- 
ered commodities.  We  oppose  the  compensa- 
tory payment  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1965. 
"We  favor  legislative  action  on  future 
farm  program  policy  In  1969.  Further  delay  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  this  Issue  would 
only  make  the  problem  of  adjustment  more 
difficult  for  farmers. 

"The  problems  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  can  be  divided  generally  into  two 
categories:  first,  the  problems  of  commercial 
farmers  and,  second,  the  problems  of  other 
farmers.  For  too  long  we  have  attempted  to 
apply  the  same  remedy  to  the  Ills  of  both 
categories. 

"We  will  support  a  transitional  program 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  noncommercial 
farmers.  This  could  take  the  form  of  whole 
farm  cropland  retirement,  permanent  retire- 
ment of  allotments,  adjustments  and  re- 
training assistance,  or  other  means. 

"For  the  commercial  farmer,  we  recom- 
mend a  program  which  would  move  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible  to  the  market  system  by 
phasing  out  acreage  bases,  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas,  and  compensatory 
payments,  with  no  limitations  on  payments 
to  individuals  during  the  phase-out.  The 
following  objectives  should  be  observed  In 
developing  such  legislation:  -- 

"It  should  Include  a  practical  land  retire- 
ment program  to  facilitate  needed  adjust- 
ments in  land  use.  This  program  should  be 
voluntary,  provide  for  competitive  bids,  take 
cropland  out  of  production  with  emphasis  on 
whole  farms,  and  prohibit  the  grazing  of  any 
crop  from  retired  acres. 

"It  must  encourage  production  for  use 
rather  than  government  storage. 

"It  must  assure  adequate  supplies  of  all 
qualities  of  farm  products  to  meet  market 
demands. 

"It  should  assure  expanded  research  to  cut 
production  costs  and  Improve  farmers'  ability 
to  compete  In  the  market  place. 


"It  should  emphasize  effective  action  to 
expand  exports." 

We  trust  that  this  statement  makes  the 
Farm  Bureau  position  clear. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Legislative  Director. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  quote  briefly  from 
the  statement,  as  follows: 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  a  num>>er 
of  people  are  suggesting  today  that  the  only 
way  to  get  control  of  CCC  expenditures  is  to 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments any  farmer  may  receive.  Instead  of 
supporting  payment  limitations,  we  support 
new  legislation  to  phabe  out  payment  pro- 
grams, thus  making  any  such  limitation  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  contacted  the 
office  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
here  in  Washington,  and  they  reiterated 
to  me  the  fact  that  under  no  circum- 
stances do  they  wish  to  supE>ort  this 
limitation,  that  they  have  prepared  and 
have  ready  for  introduction  legislation 
which  they  will  support,  which  they 
think  will  correct  this  matter.  Whether 
we  will  support  that  legislation  or  not 
is  another  question.  Whether  we  will 
support  the  legislation  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
also  questionable,  until  we  know  the 
contents  of  his  recommendations. 

The  fact  is   that  we   will   have  the 
chance  to  work  our  will  in  this  matter, 
after  having  looked  at  the  whole  picture, 
within  a  few  months  from  now.  without 
working  this  terrible  injury  and  inequity 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  various  farm  industries 
who  would  be  adversely  affected,  and 
without  working  upon  our  Nation  the 
additional    cost    without    benefits.    Not 
only  would  the  additional  cost  be  borne 
by  our  already  overstrained  budget,  but 
the  additional  surplus  production,  which 
we  could  not  hope  to  dispose  of  domesti- 
cally, would  be  placed  in  our  warehouses 
and  result  in  additional  costs  for  storage. 
That  would  be  a  tragedy,  for  us  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  the  last  few  years, 
when  we  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
these  large  surpluses. 

I  have  one  other  letter  which  was  for- 
warded to  the  committee  by  Senator 
Macnuson.  This  letter,  which  appears  on 
page  58  of  the  Senate  hearings,  indi- 
cates that  the  proposed  limitation  would 
cost  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton nearly  $200,000  per  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thus  letter  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  or  Washington. 
Department  op  Natural  RESotTtcts. 

Olympia,  Wash.,  May  29, 1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Warren:  On  Monday,  May  26,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  contacted  us  and  requested 
some  supporting  arguments  for  exception  of 
the  state-own^  lands  from  the  proposed 
doUar  limitation  in  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  was  being  considered  in  HR  11612. 
The  proposed  restriction  limits  the  pay- 
ment from  the  federal  government  to  $20,000 
maximum  to  iny  one  producer.  Under  the 
current  interprevatlon  of  the  existing  stat- 
utes, our   130,000  acres  of  sharecrop  cereal 
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grain  lands  In  Eastern  Washington  are  con- 
sidered as  owned  by  "one  producer".  We  have, 
as  you  know,  proposed  a  change  In  this  defi- 
nition several  times.  The  current  proposal  in 
HR  11612  would  cost  our  schools  nearly 
$200,000  per  year. 

We  have  heard  Indirectly  that  HR  11612 
passed  without  an  exception  being  provided 
for  our  state-owned  lands.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  Is  so,  but  In  the  essence  of  time 
we  are  forwarding  the  attached  Information 
to  you. 

We    certainly    would    appreciate    any    as- 
sistance that  you  might  give  us  In  effecting 
an  exception  for  our  state-owned  lands. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bert  L.  Cole. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  quoting  the 
letter,  it  simply  indicates  supporting  ar- 
guments by  one  of  the  States  in  the  West 
which  owns  great  areas  of  land  Itself, 
and  is  producing  from  that  land  various 
products,  and  would  like  it  and  its  ten- 
ants to  receive  from  the  Government 
various  pajrments  under  existing  law — 
pa3niiezits  a  part  of  which  come  to  the 
State -itself — amounting  to  more  than 
$200,000. 

The  last  letter  which  I  request  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  does  not  appear 
in  the  printed  hearings  since  it  was  re- 
ceived after  the  hearings  were  printed. 
This  letter  is  from  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association,  addressed  to  me. 
dated  June  24.  1969.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grain  SoRCHnM 
Pkoottcers  Association. 
Lubbock,  Tex..  June  24.  1960. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holijind, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  Our  request  is 
that  you  support  the  1970  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  as  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee voted  it  out  of  their  committee.  We 
especially  hope  that  you  will  vote  against 
any  amendment  to  limit  f>ayments  to  farm- 
en  at  any  level. 

Living  in  an  area  that  will  be  affected  most 
by  such  limits,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
would  wreck  the  farm  program.  Regardle.ss 
of  the  size  of  a  farmer,  it  now  takes  all 
the  crop  plus  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay- 
ments to  pay  the  high  cost  of  farming. 

Many  of  our  farmers  produce  both  cotton 
and  grain,  and  while  the  cotton  payments  are 
the  largest,  wf  feel  the  feed  grain  producers 
would  be  hurt  first.  When  the  larger  farmers 
start  looking  for  ways  to  cut  their  payments, 
the  easiest  way  is  to  plant  grain  on  all  land 
above  the  required  20%  diversion  or  go  out  of 
the  grain  program  entirely.  This  additional 
production  from  the  large  farmers  will  break 
the  grain  prices  and  hurt  everyone  including 
the  small  farmers. 

We  know  that  the  proposed  limitations  are 
unjust  and  not  In  the  national  interest.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pointed  this  out 
also.  We  hope  you  will  use  all  the  Infiuence 
that  you  can  to  kill  any  limitation  of  pay- 
ments amendment  when  It  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sinceorely, 

Elbert  Harp, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  had 
intended  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments,  with 


certain  exceptions.  Since  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  present  In 
the  Chamber,  I  shall  defer  that  request 
until  a  later  time.  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  labored  a 
good  many  weeks  on  this  bill,  and  who 
has  done  such  a  faithful,  capable,  and 
patriotic  job. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  have  recognition,  how- 
ever, in  my  own  right  later,  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  his  remarks  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
those  which  I  shall  make  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  on  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  presume  no  Senator  who  has  never 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  fully  imderstand  what  a  laborious 
task  it  really  is.  You  not  only  labor  with 
it  all  day  long,  but  you  labor  half  the 
night;  and  I  think  that  fact  nearly  cost 
me  my  eyesight  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

But  I  have  served  on  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  over  the 
years  for  a  total  period  of  nearly  17 
years;  and  I  have  some  idea  of  the  work 
that  goes  into  it,  and  how  much  it  de- 
mands of  an  individual  Senator's  time. 
So  I  do  commend  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida most  heartily  for  his  work  and  the 
diligence  he  has  shown,  and  I  do  the 
same  for  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska  and  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  and  has 
labored  so  long  and  earnestly  in  the  ap- 
propriating field. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  reminisce  a 
little  bit,  when  I  first  became  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  his  colleague,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Curly  Brooks  from  Illinois,  was  chair- 
man of  the  same  Senate  committee. 

I  remember  1  day  when  we  were  study- 
ing this  bill,  as  we  usually  did  day  after 
day,  he  said,  "We  had  better  know  this 
bill  backwards  and  forwards,  because  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  on  the  House  side,  is  very  fami- 
liar with  it.  He  knows  it  very  well,  and 
we  had  better  be  well  posted." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  days  when  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  particularly  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  thought  all 
wisdom  and  all  knowledge  reposed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  tried  to  make 
that  manifest  to  the  Senators  when  we 
sat  down  in  conference  on  these  appro- 
priation bills. 


I  am  not  sure  that  I  always  made  the 
case,  because  there  were  many  times 
when,  in  the  somewhat  vulgar  parlance 
of  the  day,  I  had  my  ears  pinned  back, 
and  good.  So  I  learned  to  have  a  proper 
respect  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  when  1 
thought  it  had  earned  that  respect  to 
which  it  was  entitled,  then  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  ought  to  come  here,  and  I 
did. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  before 
begiimlng  my  comments  on  the  bill,  I 
should  like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  very  sound,  careful,  and  thoughtful 
manner  in  which  the  bill  has  been 
handled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultvu*  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland).  It  can  be  said  that  his 
mode  of  conducting  hearings,  assembling 
information  and  completing  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  is  a  model  by  which 
others  may  judge  their  own  conduct 
when  they  are  similarly  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  such  a§  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies. 

Mr.  President,  we  considered  two 
budgets  this  year,  one  budget  having 
been  submitted  by  President  Johnson, 
later  presented  in  revised  form  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  There  were  very  distinct 
differences  between  those  budgets,  and 
the  chairman  did  a  remarkable  job  guid- 
ing the  hearings  through  the  changes.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  his  committee  for 
3  years,  I  can  testify  to  his  dedication 
and  fairness  in  serving  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation's  farmers.  The  Senate  is 
very  grateful  and  appreciative,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Senator  my  appreciation  for  his 
overly  generous  statement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  will  be  his 
own  judge  as  to  whether  it  Is  overly  gen- 
erous. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Due  to  budget  stringen- 
cies, the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  reviewed  the  proposed 
amended  budget  with  close  scrutiny  to 
weigh  priorities  and  ass3ss  the  impact  cf 
the  major  cuts  and  reductions  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
bill.  The  result  represented  our  best  com- 
posite judgment  on  the  subcommittee 
and  on  the  full  committee. 

The  bill  this  year  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  is  a  reduction  from 
the  1969  fiscal  year  level  of  over  $500 
million.  The  new  budget  authority  en- 
acted to  date  for  fiscal  1969  is  $8,178.- 
899,650,  and  the  new  budget  authority 
contained  In  the  committee  bill  is 
$7,636,797,650. 

However,  the  committee  bill  does  rep- 
resent an  increase  over  the  budget 
amount  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1970  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  $6,967,- 
562,050.  The  new  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended in  the  House  bill  is  $6,806,- 
655,000,  which  is  $830,142,650  less  than 
the  Senate  committee  bill. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  the 
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Senate  committee  has  been  excessive  in 
funding  agricultural  programs  when 
compared  to  the  House,  this  appearance 
is  deceiving,  and  uixjn  close  examination 
is  seen  to  be  unfounded.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee, imder  the  able  leadership  of  its 
chairman  sought  austerity  wherever  it 
could  be  achieved  without  doing  perma- 
nent harm  to  some  segment  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  without  undermin- 
ing soimd  fiscal  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  need 
was  urgent  and  compelling,  or  where  de- 
lay of  an  appropriation  now  would  only 
rsquire  a  supplemental  appropriation 
later,  the  committee  decided  that  ade- 
quate fimding  in  this  bill,  even  though 
liigher  than  the  House-approved  items, 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  agriculture  budget  is  not  just  a 
subsidy  for  farmers,  although  that  is  the 
erroneous  impression  of  many  people. 
Certainly  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
programs  supervised  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  large  item  in  the 
budget.  But,  other  items  in  this  budget 
of  lesser  monetary  sums  have  great  im- 
ix»rtance  to  many  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety and  our  economy.  Protection  of  the 
consumer,  for  example,  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  agricultural  budget.  The 
towns  of  rural  America  also  receive  im- 
portant attention.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  children  and  the  famUies  of 
America  who  are  in  need  of  food  assist- 
ance in  order  to  achieve  a  healthy  level 
of  nutrition;  these  programs  were  of 
ntal  and  immediate  concern  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
committee  was  responsible  and  that  it 
represented  our  best  composite  judgment. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  budget 
approved  by  the  committee  is  a  little 
over  $800  million  more  than  what  the 
House  had  approved,  we  are  not  budget 
busters.  We  have  acted  responsibly  in  the 
face  of  mounting  expenditures  brought 
about  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Three 
items  alone  encompass  about  $750  mil- 
lion of  the  $800  million  by  which  the 
House-approved  figure  was  exceeded. 

COMMODITT    CREDIT    CORPORATION 

The  principal  item  in  the  Senate  bill 
is  $5,215,934,000  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  fully  for  its 
net  realized  losses,  or  the  cost  of  the 
Nation's  farm  programs,  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  balance  of  the  1961  inventory 
revaluation,  and  partial  reimbursement 
of  1968  losses. 

The  new  obligational  authority  recom- 
mended is  the  same  as  the  budget  es- 
timate, but  it  is  $250  million  above  the 
House  amount.  Last  year  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  refused  to  request  ade- 
quate restoration  for  losses  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Senate  committee  report 
warned  that  failure  to  request  further 
restorations  would  require  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  This  warning 
proved  to  be  accurate. 

The  Senate  committee,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  (Mr.  Holland) 
pointed  out,  welcomes  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  restore  all  prior  year 
losses  except  for  $250  million  of  those 
incurred  in  1968.  It  is  a  responsible  move. 


FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  second  significant  figure  in  the 
committee  biU  departing  materially  from 
the  House  bill  is  the  amount  of  $750  mil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program.  When, 
on  Jime  24,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126,  which  would  raise 
the   appropriation   limit   for    the   food 
stamp  program  from  $340  million  to  $750 
million,  it  properly  became  a  subject  for 
the  Senate  committee  to  consider  in  its 
executive  session  on  the  following  day 
when  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
was  reviewed.  Since  the  budget  request 
for  this  program  was  $340  million,  and 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House  was 
the  same,  the  amount  of  $750  million 
represents  an  increase  of  $410  million 
over  both. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  hxmger  and  malnutrition 
said: 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  awakened 
to  the  distressing  fact  that  despite  our  ma- 
terial abundance  and  agricultural  wealth, 
many  Americans  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Precise  factual  descriptions  of  its  extent  are 
not  presently  available,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  in 
America,  and  that  some  millions  may  be 
affected. 


In  his  message,  the  President  recom- 
mended an  additional  $270  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  a  total  of 
$610  million.  However,  since  the  Senate 
indicated  by  its  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  that  it  felt  $750  million 
was  needed  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry  in  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  committee 
adopted  that  judgment. 

ANTIHT7NGER  PROGRAM 

The  third  item  is  the  special  milk 
program.  The  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $84  million  for  the  pro- 
gram which  Is  to  be  financed  by  general 
revenue  fimds  under  our  bill,  rather  than 
by  transfer  of  funds  from  section  32  as 
is  provided  in  the  House  bill.  The  House- 
passed  bill  contained  an  item  of  $120 
million  for  the  special  milk  program,  but 
the  entire  amount  was  to  be  taken  from 
section  32.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
to   follow  the  House  recommendation, 
section  32  would  be  reduced  to  $180  mil- 
lion, which  the  Senate  committee  did 
not  feel  would  be  adequate  for  the  basic 
purposes  of  section  32.  Such  purposes 
are  to  stabilize  price  depressed  markets 
of  perishable  commodities  by  surplus  re- 
moval operations.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  placed  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram imder  general  revenue. 

The  committee  also  approved  an  ad- 
ditional $20  million  for  providing  milk 
to  children  in  nonprofit  schools,  child 
day  care  centers,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  which  are 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  chil- 
dren. The  $20  million,  however,  is  to  be 
transferred  from  section  32. 

Although  the  child  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing programs  are  being  greatly  expanded 
by  the  Department.  I  feel  that  continu- 
ance of  the  special  milk  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  insure  that  where 
the  expanded  program  is  delayed  in 
reaching  certain  children,  that  these 
children  can  still   receive   daily   milk, 


which  nutritionists  consider  the  most 
vital  ingredient  to  healthy  growth. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  ills  mes- 
sage: 

The  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  itself.  For  all  time. 

The  committee  is  attempting  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

In  total  these  three  items  amount  to 
about  $750  million  of  the  $800  milUon 
increase  in  the  Senate  bill  over  the  House 
bUl. 

NONFARM    ITEMS    IN    BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
matters— which  hav«  already  been 
touched  upon  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon— which  should  be  discussed 
during  this  debate.  First,  is  the  attack 
upon  the  farmer  which  we  hear  each  year 
for  costing  the  Government  billions  of 
dollars  to  subsidize  him,  and  for  getting 
the  sole  benefit  of  these  tremendous  agri- 
cultural appropriations.  But  the  facts 
are,  and  it  should  be  widely  circulated, 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  this  appro- 
priation which  go  to  programs  other  than 
for  the  farmer. 

The  subcommittee  staff  has  prepared 
an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  contained 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970  estimate,  which 
are  charged  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  which  clearly  provide  bene- 
fits to  commerce,  to  businessmen,  and  to 
the  general  public. 

They  total  $3.9  billion  for  nonfarm 
usage,  and  $3.1  billion  for  other  pro- 
grams, which  are  predominantly  for  the 
stabilization  of  farm  income  but  which 
also  benefit  others,  such  as  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price-supported  and 
related  programs.  Thus,  ther^  is  a  far 
larger  part  of  the  total  appropriation 
being  devoted  to  nonfarm  items  as  com- 
pared to  those  which  are  so-called  farm 
items. 

The  analysis  which  I  have,  indicates 
just  how  many  of  these  billions  go  to  the 
farmers  and  how  many  of  these  billions 
go  to  other  parts  of  the  population  and 
other  Government  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 

that  this  tabulation  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  emphasize  that  the  Federal  funds 
used  directly  to  aid  and  assist  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  could  be  put  to  no  better 


purpose. 

Agriculture  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  Not 
so  many  generations  ago,  almost  all  of 
our  forebears  were  farmers.  Today,  agri- 
culture still  supplies  us  with  the  great 
part  of  our  most  basic  necessities — food 
and  clothing. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
single  industry,  employing  more  people 
than  the  auto  industry,  the  steel  indus- 
try the  transportation  industry  and  the 
utility  industry  combined.  Yet.  because 
of  greatly  improved  technology'  and  a 
chronic  price-cost  squeeze,  our  farm  pop- 
ulation has  decUned  from  30.2  mUlion  m 
1940  and  23  million  In  1950.  to  an  esti- 
mated 11.6  million  in  1966.  Our  farmers 
nevertheless  provide  a  greater  contrlbu- 
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tion  to  the  economy  than  ever  before, 
even  though  they  are  fewer  in  number. 

This  is  not  to  indicate,  however,  that 
all  farmers  are  well-to-do,  nor  that  rural 
America  is  prospering. 

POVERTY    IN    amiAL    AREAS 

Although  the  population  of  rural 
America  is  less  than  30  percent  of  the  to- 
tal population  of  our  Nation,  half  of  the 
Nation's  poor,  half  of  those  receiving 
old-age  and  child-care  assistance,  and 
almost  half  of  the  Nation's  people  living 
in  substandard  housing  are  in  rural 
America.  Nearly  14  million  rural  inhab- 
itants, one  out  of  every  four,  are  poor. 
Most  rural  families  have  not  achieved 
a  level  of  living  comparable  to  most  ur- 
ban Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  from  the  1960  Census 
of  the  Population  showing  the  number 
of  rural  and  urban  persons  and  families 
in  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


about  17  percent  of  his  income,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  depression  is  far  more  com- 
mon in  American  agriculture  today  than 
prosperity.  During  the  last  8  years  prac- 
tically one  farmer  out  of  every  four  has 
been  forced  off  the  farm.  In  1968,  there 
were  four  million  farms  in  America; 
today,  there  are  less  than  three  million. 
The  farms  are  being  abandoned,  and  the 
towns  in  the  farming  regions  are  being 
deserted. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  revert  to  a  subject  which  was  dis- 
cussed briefly  earlier  this  afternoon.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  fashion  in  which  the 
press  generally,  and  many  commenta- 
tors, whether  in  the  press  or  over  the  air, 
comment  on  what  these  payments  do 
and  do  not  do. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  quote  from  and  comment  upon  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Jime  20 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  at  page  81.  In 
doing  this,  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  that  journal  is  one  of  my  fa- 
vorites. I  have  been  reading  it  since  It 
was  first  published.  I  think  it  does  an 
outstanding  job  in  the  field  of  journal- 


ism. 


TABLE    14.-NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    AND    FAMILIES    IN 
POVERTY,  BY  RESIDENCE ,  UNITED  STATES ,  I960  AND  1965 ' 

rFianr.,  ,„  ™.rii,„.i  ^  '^®  artlcle  from  which  I  shall  read 

|F.gur„,„nn.iiH,ns|  ^  and  upon  which  I  shaU  comment,  we  find 

a  very  scholarly  tind  spendld  analysis 
and  commentary  on  the  critical  fight 
against  inflation.  It  is  competently  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  certainly  directed  toward 
the  current  situation.  But  an  imfortunate 
statement  crept  into  the  article.  After  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  and  the  tronen- 
dous  Impact  and  detrimental  Impact 
upon  America  caused  by  Inflation,  this 
article  went  on  to  say,  "Now,  we  are  not 
just  going  to  call  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion. We  want  to  be  constructive  about  it, 
so  we  are  going  to  try  to  propose  some 
specific  measures  and  proposals."  It  is 
put  in  good  form,  in  this  way: 

The  economy  can  fairly  comfortably  tol- 
erate an  inflation  rate  of  2^0  yearly,  and  the 
Government  should  aim  at  that.  To  do  any 
better,  most  economists  agree  that  there 
must  be  far-reaching  reforms. 


1960 

11965 

individuals 

Persons  Families 

Persoas 

Families 

Total  in  poverty 

.      41.3  .. 
.      22.6  .. 
.      18.7  .. 
.      13.0  ... 

5.7  ... 
.      34.9 
.      17.8 
-      17.1 
.      11.6 

5.5 

6l4  ... 

8.7 
4.6 
4.1 
2.8 
L3 

35.3 
19.4 
15.9 
10.  S 

5.4  . 
29.0 
15.9 
13.1 

8-1 

^1 

5-1 

3.S 

1.8 

1.6  . 
.2  . 

UriMn 

Rural 

NonfiiiB 

Farm 

In  lamllies 

Urt>an 

Rural 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Unrelated  individuals 

7.0 
3.8 
3.2 
2.1 
1.1 

Urban      

4.8  ... 

1.6  ... 

1.4  ... 

2  ... 

Rural 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

... 

.... 

>  Poverty  thresholds  for  nonfarm  families,  developed  by 
Mollie  Orshansky  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  January  and 
July  1965),  in  terms  of  family  money  income,  were  determined 
by  (1)  costing  nutritionally  adequate  economy  food  budget 
for  families  of  various  compositions  regarding  number,  age. 
and  sex  of  members;  and  (2)  multiplying  that  food  cost  by 
3  poverty  threshold  lor  farm  families  is  85  percent  of  the  money 
income  of  the  relevant  nonfarm  family.  The  range  of  poverty 
threshold  incomes  is  nonfarm,  $1,580  for  1-person  family  under 
age  65  to  J5,090  for  family  of  7  or  more  persons;  farm,  $1,340 
lor  1-person  lamlly  under  age  65  to  J4,325  for  family  of  7  or 
more  persons. 

Source:  1960  figures  derived  from  1960  Census  of  Population. 
Urban,  rural,  and  nonfarm  rural  populations  for  1%5  were 
estimated  from  Current  Population  Survey  data  by  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  (See  Dimensions  of  Poverty,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  1965.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  hear  the  argument 
that  the  farm  programs  are  granting 
enormous  subsidies  to  farmers  and  that 
these  subsidies  should  be  limited  or 
eliminated.  To  do  either  would  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  small,  strug- 
gling farmer  in  rural  America.  The 
farmer  is  losing  ground  fast  enough.  He 
is  entitled  to  make  a  fair  living  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  population.  He  is  en- 
titled to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  can  continue  his  operations;  and  his 
problems  are  many.  In  this  bill  the 
farmer  does  not  receive  any  largesse  or 
handout;  he  receives  merely  a  minimum 
of  Federal  aid  to  help  him  continue  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  American 
consumer  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of 


And  then  we  find  the  nubbin  of  my 
objection: 

As  an  obvious  starter,  Congress  should 
scrap  the  farm-subsidy  programs,  which  not 
only  cost  taxpayers  $5.7  billion  a  year  but 
artificially  Inflate  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans  and  rice.  The  subsidies  also 
help  to  drive  up  the  price  of  farm  land,  add- 
ing another  push  to  the  price  of  produce. 

Mr.  President,  somewhat  reluctantly 
and  regretfully,  I  must  disagree  with 
that  characterization  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  only  an  unfair  statement; 
it  is  totally  inaccurate. 

In  the  first  place,  $5,700,000,000  is  not 
a  correct  figure  as  the  cost  of  the  farm 
subsidy  program.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  not  imdue  infiation  of  prices  in 
the  agricultural  field. 

Let  me  read  the  price  record  of  the 
commodities  cited  by  Time  as  being  in- 
fiated. 

Wheat — the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  for  wheat  products  has 
changed  little  in  the  past  two  decades. 
In  fact,  if  farmers  gave  their  wheat 
away,  bread  prices  would  be  only  21'2 
cents  less.  This  is  inflationary? 


Much  the  same  is  true  for  other  com- 
modities cited  by  Time. 

The  season  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  corn  in  1968  was 
$1.06  per  bushel.  In  1966,  farmers  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $1.24  per  bushel 
for  com,  in  1960,  the  figure  was  $1  per 
bushel,  and  in  1950,  it  was  $1.52  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  President,  a  reduction  from  $1.52 
in  1950  to  $1.06  in  the  current  year  is 
hardly  inflationary. 

Cotton  farmers  received  an  average  of 
22.10  cents  per  pound  for  their  1968  crop. 
In  1966,  they  received  20.84  cents  per 
pound,  in  1960,  the  figure  was  30.19 
cents,  and  in  1950  it  was  at  40.07  cents. 
That  cannot  be  called  infiationary. 
Soybean  producers  received  an  average 
price  of  $2.42  per  bushel  for  the  1968 
crop,  down  from  $2.75  per  bushel  in  1966 
but  up  from  $2.13  in  1960.  But  in  1950, 
soybeans  returned  $2.47  to  the  farmer! 
5  cents  more  than  18  years  later. 

Just  in  passing,  I  might  point  out  that 
soybeans  are  the  number  one  dollar 
earner  of  all  U.S.  agricultiu-al  exports. 
Thus,  soybeans  make  a  big  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments  and 
help  to  curb  infiation.  In  1968,  soybean 
exports,  including  oil  and  meal,  totaled 
$1,110,000,000— ahnost  21/2  times  the  $451 
million  worth  exported  in  1960.  And  the 
increase  was  practically  all  in  dollar 
sales.  Specifically,  soybeans  exported  un- 
der Government  programs  totaled  $101 
million  in  1960  and  $112  million  in  1968. 
Rice  producers  in  1968  received  an  av- 
erage market  price  of  $4.89  per  hundred- 
weight, 6  cents  less  than  2  years  earlier. 
In  1950,  rice  producers  received  $5.09  per 
hundredweight — 20  cents  more  than  in 
1968. 

It  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts  to  point 
the  finger  of  infiation  at  these  com- 
modities. 

By  contrast,  if  you  buy  a  copy  of  Time 
on  the  newstand,  it  will  cost  you  50  cents. 
I  can  recall  that  it  was  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  when  the  magazine  cost  35  cents. 

Time  also  erred  when  it  reported  the 
cost  of  price  support  and  related  Federal 
farm  programs.  Time  set  the  figure  at 
$5.7  billion  a  year  when  in  reality  for 
fiscal  1970  it  is  expected  to  nm  $3  to  $3.5 
billion.  The  $5.7  billion  figure  includes, 
in  addition  to  farm  price  programs,  such 
items  as  meat  inspection,  food  distribu- 
tion to  low-income  people,  research  on 
nutrition,  disease  and  pollution,  and 
other  programs  which  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  farmers. 

I  get  weary  of  the  editorial  downplay 
frequently  given  to  U.S.  agriculture — an 
industry  which  is  the  marvel  of  the 
world  for  its  efficiency. 

Farmers,  more  than  others  of  our 
economy,  are  victims  of  infiation  rather 
than  the  instigators.  And  I  can  tell  you, 
as  a  Senator  from  a  farm  State,  that  they 
are  not  very  happy  about  the  squeeze 
they  are  in. 

They  see  all  around  them  that  prices 
for  things  they  buy  are  rising.  But  the 
prices  they  receive  for  many  of  their 
products  are  declining. 

The  facts  are  that  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  crops  in  1968 
was  just  3  percent  higher  than  in  1960 
and  slightly  below  the  mid- 1 950 's.  There 
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is  no  way  anyone  can  label  this  as  in- 
flationary when  in  those  same  years — 
1960  to  1968 — prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  goods  increased  20  percent. 

Yes,  retail  prices  for  food  have  in- 
creased. But  if  Time  magazine  is  looking 
for  a  culprit  it  will  not  find  it  on  the 
farm. 

It  might  be  added  that  recently,  in 
the  first  part  of  June,  in  a  few  sales  of 
choice  fat  steers  on  the  Chicago  market, 
the  price  of  $35  a  hundredweight  was 
obtained.  Almost  20  years  earlier,  that 
same  figure,  $35,  was  paid  for  choice  fat 
steers  on  the  Chicago  market;  but  if  we 
were  to  translate  the  $35  received  in 
1969  into  constant  dollars,  we  would  find 
they  actually  had  received  only  $20  in 
value.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the 
prices  of  things  which  the  farmers  must 
buy  and  with  which  he  lives  and  with 
which  he  Implements  his  farm  and  with 
which  he  prcxluces  have  gone  much 
higher,  whereas  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities that  he  brings  to  the  market 
are  much  lower. 

I  do  not  like  to  belabor  this  point 
except  It  has  to  be  done  periodically,  it 
seems,  and  unless  it  Is  done  on  the  fi(X)r 
of  the  Congress,  I  do  not  know  where 
it  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know.  In  fact, 
what  effect  this  explanation  has.  but.  in 
all  fairness,  I  think  these  matters  should 
be  brought  out. 

I  want  to  say  again  that,  in  all  fair- 
ness, the  designation  of  the  gross  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  be- 
ing for  farm  subsidies  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  journal,  editorial  writer,  or  com- 
mentator. It  is  a  fairly  tjrpical  comment 
and  fairly  often  repeated.  Repeatedly,  in 
recent  years,  this  Senator  has  called  at- 
tention to  similar  erroneous  labeling. 

If  the  "obvious  starter"  recommended 
by  Time  magazine  were  made,  and  the 
$5.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969,  were 
scrapped,  here  are  some  of  the  items 
that  might  be  deleted: 

There  might  be  deleted  from  this 
budget  approximately  $2  billion  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  of  food  stamps, 
school  limch  progrtmis,  school  milk  pro- 
grams, direct  distribution  of  food  to  in- 
stitutions and  other  programs,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  year  the  heaviest  of 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  hungry. 

There  is  also  programs  for  the  revital- 
izing of  rural  areas  which  might  be  de- 
leted, despite  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  poor  of  the  Nation  live  in 
rural  areas.  There  is  a  substantial  item 
in  the  budget  for  that.  And  if  we  are  to 
ease  the  pressure  of  the  ever-growing 
population  upon  metropolitan  centers 
caused  by  migration  from  the  rural 
areas,  one  of  the  necessary  antidotes  is 
to  see  that  there  be  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  in  rural  areas. 

There  is  another  item  subject  to  de- 
letion by  the  standard  of  the  article,  and 
that  is  consumer  protection.  The  con- 
sumers place  greet  reliance  upon  these 
programs,  and  I  will  cite  some  of  them. 
We  had  heated  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
in  1967.  and  this  program  is  now  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture. Yet  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  would 
be  nothing  but  words,  and  cold  print,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  funds  needed  to  put 
the  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  Poultry  Products  Act 
of  1968.  Food  inspection,  packaging,  and 
labeling,  research  for  better  and  more 
economical  ways  of  marketing  foods  and 
for  preparing  and  distributing  them  In 
proper  fashion,  are  also  included  In  the 
area  of  consumer  protection. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  it  would  be  sdl 
right  to  suspend  our  research,  in  view  of 
our  budgetary  stringencies.  When  such 
an  argument  is  made,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  easy  way  to  answer  it. 

Suppose  we  had  ceased  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  agriculture  10 
years  ago.  It  would  be  a  most  interest- 
ing compilation  to  see  the  list  of  things 
which  we  take  for  granted  tcxiay  in  our 
Nation's  diet  and  Nation's  food  basket, 
which  would  be  missing  from  the  su- 
permarkets today,  if  research  and  de- 
velopment had  been  suspended. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said,  and  would 
be  said,  of  a  period  of  time  10  years 
hence.  If  we  had  a  total  suspension  of  ef- 
forts in  that  regard  from  today. 

So  we  get  to  the  figure  of  $7  billion  for 
the  fiscal  1970  estimate,  of  which  $3.9 
billion  are  nonfarm  in  character,  and 
only  $3.1  billion  of  which  would  go  for 
the  stabilization  of  farm  income,  and  yet 
would  serve  to  benefit  even  others  than 
the  farmer  himself. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  programs  to 
revitalize  rural  areas. 

PROCBAMS   TO   REVrrALIZE    RURAL    AREAS 

Besides  farm  payments  which  aid  the 
farmers'  income,  there  are  other  vital 
programs  assisting  the  towns  of  rural 
America  to  pursue  renewal  and  revitali- 
zation.  The  appropriations  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  items 
of  great  importance  to  such  rural  re- 
newal. 

One  example  of  the  services  offered 
under  these  programs  might  be  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants.  The 
original  figure  in  the  budget  was  $28 
million  for  this  item.  It  now  stands,  as  a 
result  of  Senate  action,  at  a  total  of  $46 
million.  This  is  a  program  of  great  value, 
because  of  its  impact  upon  checking  the 
migration  of  rural  people  into  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
James  Smith,  Administrator  of  the  FHA 
testified  as  follows  in  response  to  one  of 
my  questions: 

If  we  are  to  revitalize  rural  America,  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants  with  loans  based 
on  ability  to  repay  are  vital  Investments  In 
the  future  of  small  rural  towns.  Without  a 
development  grant  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
cost,  many  rural  communities  cannot  finance 
the  total  cost  of  a  water  or  waste  disposal 
system.  Adequate  public  facilities  In  rural 
communities  provide  a  basis  for  economic 
growth.  After  water  or  waste  disposal  systems 
have  been  constructed,  new  houses  are  built, 
Industry  expands  and  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community  improves.  Adequate 
facilities  must  be  provided  to  stem  the  flow 


of  outmlgratlon  from  rural  communities  to 
urban  centers. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

No  doubt  should  be  left  lingering  on 
this  point.  The  problems  and  fate  of  the 
small  towns  of  America  are  inexorably 
interwined  with  the  problems  and  fate  of 
our  urban  centers.  There  are  now  130 
million  people  living  in  big  cities  whose 
total  area  covers  hardly  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the 
coimtry  with  its  vast  natural  resources, 
remains  relatively  underpopulated  and 
underdeveloped;  and  yet  thousands  of 
small  cities  and  towns  are  almost  ideally 
situated  to  accommodate  industry,  busi- 
ness development  and  more  people.  The 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  these  rural  development  programs 
deserve  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Senate  because  of  the  help  that  they 
will  provide  to  a  vast  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  to  attain  a  more  normal 
way  of  life. 

Farmers,  too,  have  as  much  or  more  to 
gain  than  anyone  from  the  development 
of  rural  America.  It  will  bring  more  local 
processing  and  packaging  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  increased  local  consump- 
tion and  demand  for  various  products 
of  the  land.  It  will  mean  more  local  op- 
portimities  for  farm  as  well  as  nonfarm 
families.  There  would  be  more  incentive 
to  build  for  the  future.  Farming  will  be- 
come increasingly  related  to  the  total 
land  economy. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Another  item  which  I  have  already 
commented  upon  is  consumer  protec- 
tion— those  programs  providing  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer,  for  his  health,  for 
his  dollar  spent  on  food,  and  for  his  en- 
vironment. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
is  most  responsible  for  the  programs 
which  protect  the  consumer's  health 
and  pocketbook.  It  supervises  the 
mandatory  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
programs  to  assure  that  all  meat  and 
poultry  products  shipped  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  are  wholesome. 

Additional  funds  are  needed  under 
these  programs  to  provide  a  continuing 
high  level  of  Federal  inspection  of  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  new  convenience  foods 
in  both  the  food  service  industr>'  and 
households,  and  the  greater  use  of  pre- 
packaged meat  products  are  requiring 
a  growing  program  need  of  inspection. 
Also,  slaughter  inspection  and  process- 
ing inspection  require  increased  funds 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  industry'  ac- 
tivity to  insure  that  no  adulterated,  con- 
taminated or  diseased  products  reach 
the  consumer's  table.  It  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  commendable  protection 
achieved. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin- 
istration serves  the  consumer  with  equal 
diligence  in  similar  fashion.  The  main 
objective  of  this  service  is  to  maintain 
free  competitive  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  livestock,  meat,  and  poultry.  It 
operates  currently  to  suppress  monopoly, 
fraud,  or  restraints  of  trade  in  the  mar- 
keting of  $15  bi'lion  worth  of  livestock. 
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nearly  $2  billion  worth  of  live  poultry, 
and  about  $20  billion  worth  of  meat  and 
dressed  poultry  annually.  The  effect  is  to 
aid  the  consumer  in  obtaining  the  great- 
est bargain  in  America — food. 

Consumer  protection  also  includes  the 
research  activities  on  agriculture-re- 
lated pollution. 

An  estimated  $1  billion  annually 
would  be  required  for  the  first  5  years 
to  fully  implement  the  total  projected 
program  for  controlling  agriculture-re- 
lated pollution,  according  to  one  recent 
report.  This  amount  represents  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  60  percent  over 
current  funding.  The  largest  expendi- 
tures projected  in  this  report  are  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The    conscience    of    the   Nation    has 
be«i  directed  with  great  intensity  to- 
ward this  field.  Budget  cuts  prevented 
any  such  undertaking  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  1970,  but  certain 
modest  activities  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Senate  committee.  One  such  activ- 
ity is  research  in  animal  waste  manage- 
ment. _The  volume  of  wastes  from  live- 
stock  and  poultry  production   is   esti- 
mated at  1.7  billion  tons  annually.  About 
one-half  of  this  amount  is  produced  by 
animals  in  concentrated  production  sys- 
tems, such  as  feedlots.  Statistics  on  ani- 
mal waste  show  that  one  .steer  is  equiv- 
alent to  16  people,  so  the  impact  of  a 
large  feedlot  is  readily  imaginable.  These 
animal  wastes  are  a  growing  concern  in 
the  abatement  of  water,  air,  and  soil  pol- 
lution.   The    Senate    committee    added 
$250,000  to  the  budget  of  the  Agricul- 
tural   Research    Service    to    stimulate 
greater  effort  in  this  area  of  research. 

In  light  of  the  conclusions  of  the  pend- 
mg  pubhcation  of  a  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  CouncU 
report  on  persistent  pesticides  and  their 
effects  on  man,  agriculture,  and  the  en- 
vironment, I  must  emphasize  the  need 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  un- 
dertake studies  on  the  possible  long-term 
effects  of  low  levels  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides. The  Department  budget  contains 
an  Item  of  $100,000  for  a  pesticides  co- 
ordination fund  for  control  and  regula- 
tion work  related  to  the  registered  uses 
of  pesticides.  This  might  be  the  appro- 
priate fund  to  be  used  to  encourage  re- 
search in  earnest. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  and  report 
from  Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  ARS,  to  Senator  Holland 
be  mcluded  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  It  reflects  a  growing 
concern  about  pesticide  pollution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
another  area  of  such  research  is  the  ex- 
panded enforcement  activity  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act.  Under  this  act.  the  De- 
partment seeks  to  protect  the  pubUc 
from  misbranded.  adulterated,  unsafe 
and  ineffective  pesticide  products  The 
Senate  committee  restored  the  budget 
Item  to  the  amount  of  $4,106,100  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  but  reduced 
by  the  House. 
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Two  items  remain  which  I  wish  to 
discuss.  These  items  relate  very  closely 
to  my  home  State  of  Nebraska  because 
they  deal  with  livestock  which  is  Ne- 
braska's greatest  industry.  Neither  of 
these  items  had  been  included  in  the  De- 
partment budget,  nor  had  they  been  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  bill.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  committee  after  careful 
consideration  placed  these  items  in  the 
budget  because  of  their  importance  to 
the  livestock  industry. 

The  first  item  is  $1  million  to  initiate 
a  multiframe  sampling  program  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  live- 
stock estimates,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  cattle  and  hogs.  In  the  past,  the 
livestock  industry  has  suffered  disastrous 
consequences  as  a  result  of  unreliable 
statistics.  A  multiframe  sampling  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  the  best  answer.  It 
will  get  away  from  voluntary  response 
to  questionnaries  in  trsring  to  arrive  at 
estimates,  and  trying  to  go  about  it  in 
a  little  more  affirmative  and  positive  sci- 
entific fashion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition  to  all  his 
other  services  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  was  the  moving  force 
in  connection  with  tliis  improvement, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  great  improvement, 
in  collecting  statistics  on  livestock,  mean- 
ing beef  and  hogs,  and  I  want  him  to 
have  credit  in  the  Record  for  having  in- 
itiated and  seen  through  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  much. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  enthusiastic  about 
an  improvement  ir*  statistics  reports.  Mr. 
President,  but  all  farm  marketing,  both 
crops  and  livestock,  in  1968  totaled  $44 
bUlion.  Out  of  that  total,  livestock  and 
livestock  products  accounted  for  58  per- 
cent. They  accoimted  for  a  tottil  of  over 
$25  billion.  Unless  we  have  reliable  mar- 
keting statistics,  the  basic  statistics  that 
will  enable  advantageous  marketing  of 
commodities,  somebody  is  going  to  get 
caught  short  and  be  exploited.  That  has 
no  place  in  our  system  of  economics,  and 
our  system  of  marketing  in  this  country. 
No  industry  as  big  in  the  United  States 
has  had  to  depend  on  such  inadequate 
government  statistics  as  has  the  livestock 
industry.  I  am  pleased  this  vital  sampling 
program  can  be  initiated  this  fiscal  year. 
So.  I  am  happy  that  the  alteration 
was  made.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  be  sus- 
tained through  the  final  stages  of  the 
legislation. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
recommended  the  full  budget  amount  of 
$140,000  for  probability  surveys  of  farm 
grain  stocks,  $374,000  for  research  to 
improve  agricultural  statistics,  and  $320,- 
600  to  reinstate  a  number  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  that  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  discontinued  in  the  budget. 
Many  of  these  reports  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
Midwest. 

The  other  item  related  to  livestock  is 
the  amount  of  $500,000  granted  by  the 
committee  for  development  funds  for 


the  U.S.  Animal  Research  Center  at  Clay 
Center,  Nebr. 

For  too  long  there  has  been  an  im- 
balance between  the  resources  we  have 
invested  in  crop  research  against  those 
invested  in  animal  research.  Over  the 
past  12  years,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  spending  two  and  three 
times  more  dollars  each  year  for  crop 
research  than  for  animal  research,  al- 
though livestock  marketing  receipts  are 
about  57  percent  of  total  farm  cash  re- 
ceipts.  It  was  high  time  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  in  the  research  budgets 
between  the  two  segments  of  our  farm 
economy,  recognizing  their  relative  im- 
portance in  dollar  terms. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  another  job  well  done,  and  I 
hope  as  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  bill  that  we  will 
listen  well  to  his  wise  counsel  because 
every  one  of  the  decisions  made  in  the 
final  text  of  the  pending  bill  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  careful  examination  and  ex- 
perienced judgment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  for  another  reason  that  the  Senator 
has  brought  the  point  out.  because  it  not 
only  points  out  that  the  livestock  indus- 
try amounts  to  sometliing  like  58  per- 
cent, as  I  believe  the  Senator  stated,  of 
the  total  marketings  of  all  agricultural, 
products  of  the  Nation,  but  also  when  \v(! 
add  to  that  the  other  non-price-sup- 
ported commodities,  most  of  them  being 
highly  perishable,  such  as  poultry,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  we  get  up  to  somewhere 
between  70  and  75  percent,  as  I  recall,  of 
the  total  agricultural  production  of  the 
Nation  that  is  not  under  any  price  sup- 
port program.  We  must  look  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  producers  and  to  such  Gov- 
ernment assistance  as  can  properly  be 
rendered  through  research  and  in  pro- 
viding statistics  relating  to  the  com- 
modity and  things  of  that  kind,  which 
are  about  all  that  Government  can  do. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  the  public  to 
know  that  with  all  of  the  talk  about 
price  supports,  the  fact  is  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion gets  no  price  support  whatever  and 
wants  none. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  This 
production  is  out  in  the  competitive 
market,  and  it  should  have  all  of  the  im- 
plements and  tools  it  can  get  to  make 
sure  that  the  marketing  systems  are 
operating  fairly  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  producers,  marketers,  distributors, 
processors,  and  also  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  analysis  by  value  and 
percentage  of  all  farm  marketings  and 
subdivisions  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  again  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  also  the  staff  for 
their  very  loyal  and  very  fine  work  on 
the  pending  bill. 
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EXHIBIT  l.-BUDGET  OUTUYS— FISCAL  YEARS  19M,  AND  ESTIMATED  1969  AND  1970 

|ln  millionsl 


1968 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimite 


376 

36S 

-2 

-3 

17 

20 

1 

1,2*3 

1,053 

942 

.  "^    394 

592 
273 
246 

lot 

717 

185 

338 

217 

368 

10* 

15 

900 

1,215 

1,438 

495 

528 
-296 

-191 
80 

555 

-304 

-306 

104 

-274 

77 

106 

372 

121 

81 

Programs  which  clearly  provide  benefits  to  consumers,  businessmen,  and  the 
general  public: 
Programs  having  foreign  relations  and  defense  aspects: 

Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  

on  credit  terms  (tide  1,  Public  Law  480) W60  $661  »60 

Commodities  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  donations  abroad  (title 

II.  Public  Law  480) 334 

Transfer  of  bartered  materials  to  supplemental  stockpile  (net) 24 

Donations  of  dairy  products  to  armed  services  and  others 15 

Other 

Total 

Food  distribution  programs  (domestic): 

Commodities  distributed  to  the  needy  and  others.. 

Food  stamp  program — 

Child  nutrition  programs -. 

Special  milk  program 

Total.. 

REA  and  FHA  repayable  loans: 

REA  loans 

Repayments  of  principal  and  interest 

FHA  loans 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  loan  programs 

Total 

Long-range  programs  for  the  Improvement  of  agricultural  and  natural  resources: 

Forestry -  155 

Agricultural  and  forestry  researcfi 270 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control 84 

Soil  and  water  resource  protection  and  development: 

Agricultural  conservation  program jK 

Another 276 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work —  90 

Inspection  of  commodities  and  other  marketing  services 92 

Another --- ^ 

Total 1,342 M09 M24 

Total 3,857  3,798  3,185 

Other  programs  which  are  predominantly  for  stabilization  of  farm  income,  butwhicli 
also  benefit  others:  CCC  price-supported  and  related  programs: 

CCC  loan,  purchase,  export,  and  related  programs 473 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation  expenses 92 

Interest  expense  (net). 31' 

Acreage  diversion  payments:  ,  . 

Feed  grains *'" 

Wheat jii 

Cotton 244 

Price-support  payments:  ,., 

Feed  grains jff 

Cotton "> 

Wheat  certificate  program •^' 

National  Wool  Act  program '" 

Total ■ 

Cropland  adjustment  program— adjustment  payments 

Conservatran  reserve  program - 

Federal  crop  insurance  program  (net) 

Sugar  act  program 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  above  programs 

Total ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Grand  toUl 7.308  7,650  7,024 


189 

162 

264 

264 

88 

89 

249 

242 

307 

303 

97 

101 

121 

144 

94 

119 

511 

-361 

140 

151 

299 

290 

595 

632 

35 

80 

103 

31 

628 

710 

642 

799 

361 

348 

62 

56 

2,975 

3,376 

2,736 

79 

122 

15 

77 
109 
1  .... 

96 
193 

78 
40 

84 

96 

176 

189 

3,451 

3.852 

3,139 

Exhibit  2 
[Report  on  Pesticides  and  Their  Effects  on 
Man,  Agriculture,  and  the  Enviromnent] 
U.S.  Department  op  Agricitlture, 

AGRICtTLTXTRAIi   RESEARCH    SERVICE. 

Washington,  D.C..  June  4. 1969. 
Hon.  Sfessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agricviture  and  Related  Agencies  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Hoi-land:  During  the  past 
rew  weeks  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
expressed  regarding  the  pending  publication 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  report  on  persistent  pesti- 
cides and  their  effects  on  man,  agriculture, 
and  the  environment.  The  Depcutment  has 
Just  received  the  first  few  copies  of  this  re- 
port and  I  am  enclosing  one  for  your  refer- 
ence. Additional  copies  are  being  printed  and 
I  will  see  that  each  member  of  your  subcom- 
mittee receives  one. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  Anderson, 
Associate  Administrator. 


(TONCLTTSIONS     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS     FROM 

NAS-NRC  Report  on  Persistent  Pesttcides 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Persistent  pesticides  are  contrlbuttng  to 
the  health,  food  supply,  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind, but.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  Infor- 
mation on  tb«lr  behavior  In  nature,  prudence 
dictates  that  such  long-lived  chemicals 
should  not  be  needlessly  released  into  the 
biosphere. 

2.  Although  persistent  pesticides  have  been 
replaced  In  some  uses  and  are  replaceable  In 
others,  they  are  at  present  essential  In  certain 
situations. 

3.  No  decrease  In  the  use  of  pesticides  Is  ex- 
pected In  the  foreseeable  future.  On  a  world 
basis.  Increased  use  Is  probable. 

4.  Although  the  use  of  DDT  has  decreased 
substantially,  there  was  no  important  change 
In  the  use  of  other  organochlorlne  Insecti- 
cides In  the  United  States  during  the  10- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1967. 

5.  Available  evidence  does  not  Indicate  that 
present  levels  of  pesticide  residues  In  man's 
food  and  environment  produce  an  adverse 
effect  on  bis  health. 


6.  Registration  requirements  for  persistent 
pesticides  appear  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards for  human  health,  but  continuing 
attention  must  be  given  to  ctocommortatlng 
new  knowledge  and  Insiirlng  against  subtle 
long-term  effects. 

7.  Residues  of  certain  persistent  pesticides 
In  the  envlromnent  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
some  species  of  wild  animals  and  threaten 
the  existence  of  others. 

8.  The  availability  and  low  cost  of  effective 
persistent  pesticides  have  slowed  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  alternative  methods 
of  control. 

9.  Work  on  nonchemlcal  methods  as  alter- 
natives to  persistent  pesticides  has  been  em- 
phasized In  recent  years,  and  continued  sup- 
port for  this  work  Is  needed. 

10.  Inadequate  attention  and  support  are 
being  given  to  developing  pestlcldal  chemi- 
cals and  to  Improving  techlnques  for  using 
them. 

11.  Persistent  pesticides  are  of  special  con- 
cern when  their  residues  possess — In  addi- 
tion to  persistence — toxicity,  mobility  in  the 
environment,  and  a  tendency  for  storage  in 
the  biota. 

12.  A  few  organochlorlne  insecticides  and 
their  metabolites  have  become  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  biosphere,  appearing  In  the 
biota  at  points  far  from  their  places  of  ap- 
plication. 

13.  The  biosphere  has  a  large  capacity  for 
storage  of  persistent  pesticides  In  the  soil, 
water,  air,  and  biota,  but  little  Is  known  con- 
cerning amounts  of  pterslstent  pesticides  and 
of  their  degradation  products  that  are  stored 
In  the  biosphere. 

14.  Knowledge  Is  Incomplete  concerning 
the  fate  and  degradation  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides In  the  environment,  their  behavior  In 
the  environment,  the  toxicity  of  the  degrad- 
ation products,  and  the  Interaction  of  these 
products  with  other  chemicals. 

15.  Present  methods  of  regulating  the 
marketing  and  use  of  persistent  jjestlcldes 
appear  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  pro- 
viding the  user  with  a  properly  labeled  prod- 
uct and  holding  the  amounts  of  residue  In 
man  and  his  food  at  a  low  level.  However, 
they  do  not  appear  to  Insure  the  prevention 
of  environmental  contamination. 

16.  Public  demand  for  attractiveness  in 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  statutory  limits  on 
the  presence  of  Insect  parts  in  processed 
foods,  have  Invited  excessive  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

17.  The  National  Pesticide  Monitoring 
Program  provides  adequate  information 
about  residues  In  man  and  his  food,  but  It 
does  not  provide  adequate  information  about 
the  environment  generally,  because  It  can 
detect  changes  In  residues  only  In  selected 
parts  of  the  biosphere. 

18.  Contamination  of  the  biosphere  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides 
Is  an  international  problem.  Changes  In 
techniques  for  using  these  pesticides  and 
the  substitution  of  alternatives  here  and 
abroad  are  questions  of  immediate  concern 
to  all  mankind. 

recommendations 
The  Committee  recommends — 

1.  That  further  and  more  effective  steps  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  needless  or  Inadvertent 
release  of  perslstefat  pesticides  into  the  en- 
vironment. 

2.  That.  In  the  public  Interest,  action  be 
Increased  at  International,  national,  and  lo- 
cal levels  to  minimize  environmental  con- 
tamination where  the  use  of  persistent  pes- 
ticides remains  advisable. 

3.  That  studies  of  the  possible  long-term 
effects  of  low  levels  of  persistent  ijestlcldes 
on  man  and  other  mammals  be  intensified. 

4.  That  efforts  to  assess  the  behavior  of 
persistent  pesticides  and  their  ecological 
Implications  In  the  environment  be  ex- 
panded and  Intensified. 

6.  That  public  funds  for  research  on  chem- 
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leal  methods  of  pest  control  be  Increased 
without  sacrifice  of  effort  on  nonchemlcal 
methods. 

6.  That  the  present  system  of  regulation. 
Inspection,  and  monitoring  to  protect  man 
and  his  food  supply  from  pesticide  contami- 
nation be  continued. 

7.  That  the  objectives  and  procedures  of 
the  National  Pesticide  Monitoring  Program 
be  reviewed  and  that  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining data  on  quantities  of  persistent  pes- 
ticides In  the  biosphere  be  studied. 

EXHIBIT  3.— U.S.  CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  mllllons| 


1967 


1968 


All  farm  markets,  both  crops  and 

livestock 

livestock  and  products,  all 

Percent  of  total    

Meat  animals  only 

Percent  of  total 

Cattle  and  calves  only 

Percent  of  total 

Hogs 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Dairy  products,  all 

Poultry  products  and  eggs,  all 

Miscellaneous  livestock  products 

Crop5,.«ll 

rood  grains,  all 

-Wheat 

Feed  crops,  all 

Corn 

Sorghum  grain 

Hay 

Barley 

Oats 

Cotton  (including  both  lint  and  seed). 

Tobacco 

Oil  crops,  all 

Soybeans  only 

Vegetables,  all 

Fruits  and  nuts,  all 

All  other  (includes  sugar) 


J42,788 
$24,405 

i7.0 
;$14.630 

34.1 
(10.551 

24.6 


{44,065 
{25,641 

58.2 
$15,499 

35.2 
$1I>366 

35.8 


$3,780 

299 

5,770 

3,640 

365 

18, 383 

2,531 

2.066 

4.306 

2.652 

612 

578 

284 

180 

1.107 

1.392 

2.773 

2.432 

2,634 

1.747 

1,893 


$3,830 

303 

5,981 

3,828 

333 

18,424 

2,362 

1,823 

4.027 

2,447 

577 

552 

266 

185 

1,359 

1,182 

2,  boo 

2,289 

2.784 

2,053 

1.991 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

It  is  proper  at  this  time,  ^nce  we  have 
had  several  requests  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  consideration  this  afternoon  of 
specific  amendments,  that  we  go  through 
the  pending  bill  amendment  by  amend- 
ment, except  as  to  the  ones  where  we 
have  been  requested  to  postpone  action 
and  approve  the  unobjected-to  amend- 
ments today  so  that  when  we  take  up 
these  relatively  few  objected-to  amend- 
ments on  next  Monday,  we  will  be  con- 
fined to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  was.  on  page  3, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  insert  "Pro- 
vided, further.  That  the  limitations  on 
construction  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  a  total  of  $350,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  animal  disease  and 
parasite  research  facility,  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland:". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  reconsider  the  action  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  next  amendments  were,  on  page 
3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out 
"$130,182,000"  and  insert  "$134,452,000"; 
and,  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "which", 
strike  out  "$710,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,306,000". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendments. 

The  next  committee  amendments 
were,  on  page  4,  line  11.  after  "(21  U.S.C. 
114b-c)",  strike  out  "$89,493,000"  and 
insert  "$92,126,500";  and,  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$1,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,000,000". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  $2 
million  item  if  I  explain  very  briefly  the 
story  to  the  Senator. 

Apparently  the  $2  million  was  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  for  an  animal  quar- 
antine station  at  Fort  Tilden.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  land 
will  be  used  entirely  as  a  park  or  a  part 
of  it  will  be  used  for  this  quarantine 
station. 

I  am  told  that  the  committee  under- 
stands the  action  and  will  take  account 
of  it  in  conference  or  thereafter  and  that 
really  the  matter  is  up  in  the  air  as  be- 
tween two  Government  departments  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  determined. 

If  the  Senator  would  rather  pass  over 
the  matter,  I  will  try  to  nail  it  down  be- 
tween today  and  next  Monday.  That 
would  be  fine  with  me.  However,  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  carry  out  my  statement 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
would  pass  over  the  two  amendments  on 
page  4,  lines  11,  and  19. 

I  state  now  for  the  Record  that  this 
item  is  for  the  construction  of  a  pro- 
posed animal  quarantine  station  at  Old 
Fort  Tilden  in  New  York.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  new  facility  has  been  in  the 
planning  stage  for  several  years  and  the 
city  of  Clifton,  N.J.,  which  had  the  old 
station  has  made  and  is  proceeding  with 
plans  for  the  construction  of  various 
public  buildings  in  the  area  being  va- 
cated by  the  old  and  dilapidated  quaran- 
tine station. 

Everything  has  been  done.  I  think, 
including  the  passage  over  4  years  ago 
in  Congress  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  this  facility  would 
be  allowed  to  move  ahead  because  it  is 
very  badly  needed.  The  old  station  is  not 
only  in  great  disrepair,  but  it  is  also  very 
obnoxious  to  the  citizens  of  Clifton,  as  I 
am  told,  to  have  it  continue  to  fimction 
there,  since  they  have  completed  the 
plans  and  the  financing  and  all  other 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of 
their  new  civic  center  there. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
plement this — and  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  take  the  matter  Into  considera- 
tion and  see  that  it  is  fully  understood — 
there  was  a  public  law  pa^ed  in  1964  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  the  area  presently 
used  for  this  laboratory  in  the  city  of 
Clifton.  That  sale  was  authorized  and  a 
sale  contract  was  executed  on  Decem- 


ber 16.  1966.  with  $100,000  being  paid 
down  by  the  city.  The  balance  of  $426,000 
was  to  be  paid  in  fiscal  year  1970  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  project 
has  been  duly  authorized,  planned,  and 
designed  and  the  progress  must  go 
ahead  at  this  time. 

So,  had  timely  objection  been  raised, 
perhaps  the  matter  could  have  been  bet- 
ter disposed  of.  However,  at  this  late 
hour  it  is  very  dlfBcult,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
back  up,  because  the  U.S.  Government 
has  disposed  of  its  present  location  and 
needs  another  location. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
mean  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  thought 
that  the  Senator  was  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  proposing  to  put  a  park 
in  the  site.  However.  I  think  under  the 
circumstances,  now  that  I  know  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  there  shall  be  this  construc- 
tion on  the  site,  I  suggest  we  pass  the 
matter  over. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  were  aware  of  that 
fact.  However,  the  laboratory  takes  only 
a  part  of  the  area  involved  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  development  of  a  park  tract.  I 
do  believe  that  the  Senator  upon  con- 
sideration and  full  information  will  see 
that  there  is  no  conflict. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  do  anything  except 
what  will  facilitate  the  proper  course  of 
action,  but  I  would  appreciate  it,  now 
that  I  understand  the  situation,  if  these 
two  amendments  were  passed  over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
that,  with  this  understanding.  The  whole 
Fort  Tilden  Reservation  contains  311 
acres.  The  area  sought  to  be  taken  for  an 
animal  quarantine  laboratory  is  only  27 
acres.  This  leaves  the  largest  part  of  the 
tract  available  for  the  use  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  mentioned; 
that  is,  for  use  as  a  public  park.  While 
I  have  no  information  about  negotiations 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am  told 
that  there  is  great  interest  in  setting  up 
a  park  there  and  that  that  could  be  done 
under  this  program  without  any  question 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  examine  into  this 
in  the  next  day  or  two.  In  the  meantime. 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  that  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter dated  July  1,  1969,  from  Mr.  Ned  D. 
Bayley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  the  head  of 
our  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

JULT    1,    I960. 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Schafer, 
Professional  Staff  Member, 
Appropriations  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAB  Mr.  Schafer:  The  information  you 
requested  on  status  proposed  animal  quaran- 
tine station  relocation  site.  Port  Tilden.  New 
York,  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Status  of  Land  Transfer  to  Agriculture 
from  Defense. 

Defense  has  excessed  approximately  27  acres 
of  land  to  OSA  for  transfer  to  Agriculture. 
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_       ^.  ^ ,  square  The  next  amendment  was  in  "ne  17. 

OSA  now  making  appraisal  property,  which  is  .^^  ,^^  ^^  ^natA  "all",   strike   out      $61.- 

5SSS  S.TS™S  ;^S!nS.S;i'  SS'"/»%"S«i~«vr.«i.-.s::::    -  .^reS^S^me' IXV  which  u.. 

o    f!*nt„,  ni  rttitiAirt.n  De-dan                         Release  building amendment  was  agreed  W). 

ycmeV/  fo^n^w'  ?S   completed.  ^^,^^ir^^''^'''^^"'"V::::.    JsSS  "  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  U,  lay  that  mo- 
Architectural  design  not  yet  started;  being     Equipment  snea- tlon  on  the  table.                           ♦  u,^  ,„«= 

held  pending  Congressional  authorization  to                           gauare  feet        —  14.800  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taoie  was. 

construct.  Approximately  40  weeks  would  be  ^"""  »**                                        ,„„,„rt.  agreed  to. 

required  to  complete  design  and  advertise.  The  new  quarantine  station  would  inciuae  *^_^     ^^^^  amendment  was  on  page  7. 

3.  Agriculture  wants  to  cooperate  with  In-  incineration  equipment  for  safe  «ilsPO""°°  ,,       „,      .^.  4.^6  word  "Act",  strike  out 

tenor  in  fully  utilizing  the  entire  Port  Til-  of  animals  and  birds  that  die  or  must  be  de-  }J|  25.  alter  ine               ..583.62I.OOO". 

den  reservation.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  stroyed  while  in  quarantine  and  «»e/i«P^-  ^°t     „'!!;ir,^rnrnt  was  aereed  to 

our  animal  quarantine  operation  would  be  sltlon  of  manure  and  other  potentially  dan-  The  amendinent  WB5  a^eejl  W)^ 

compatible  with  other  use.  The  Department  gerous  wastes.  It  would  also  Include  a  pre-  ^r.  HOLLAND^  I  "^0/^  ^J^*^,"* V the 

of  Interior  does  not  concur  In  this  opinion,  quarantine    receiving    and    Inspection    area  ^^   reconsider   the   vote  by   which   tne 

4   The  Department  of  Interior  would  like  with  dipping  vat  and  spraying  equipment  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

to  use  the  entire  area  as  a  recreation  center  for  treatments  against  exotic  external  para-  ^^  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 

and  related  supporting  facilities.  sites.  j^jfjn  on  the  table. 

5.  If  Agriculture  not  permitted  to  utilize  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Fort  Tilden  site,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  jl.^*  „nii  hp  «;tAted  ocrrPPrt  to 

make  survey  for  sulUbie  site,  which  would  aniendment  ^^l^JJ^rZ'^  ^^  page  6.  ^^  ^xt  amendment  was  on  page  8, 

r^Trrr'*^'*"^" '"""'' ''""'"  Un?4^S"^T?rlS  no'cb)  a)!'?!?)-;  at^hrSinSTf^^me  8,  strike  out 

mum  of  two  years.             ^^  ^  ^^^^^  line  4  ^^^\.  l^^^^^^,,  and  insert  "$5.-  $375,000"  and  insert  "$500.000^ . 

..     .   ,    ,  snnooo"                                                               The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ^^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without        Mr  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  justifl-  [^fj      ^^e  amendment  is  agreed  to.  ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
cation  of  this  item,  appearing  on  page  24  °*'JJJ"^'J^S^.  j  move  that  the  vote  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
of    the    Department's    justification,    be  .^^-."^^6  amendment  was  agreed  to         Mr.   HRUSKA.   I   move   to   lay   that 
printed  in  the  Record.  ^  reconsidered  motion  on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justi-  \.    HRUSKA  I  move  to  lay  that  mo-         The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

fication  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^          ^,jjg  agreed  to.                                          ^^  . 

RECORD,  as  follows:  T:hB  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was        The  next  amendment  was  on  page  8 

(/)  Anincrease  of  $2,000,000  for  construction  aereed  to  Une  8.  after  the  word  "all",  stnke  out 

of  animal  quarantine  facilities  ^^^.j^g  j^g'^^  amendment  was  on  page  6.  ■'$112,391,000"  and  insert  "$114,131,000  . 

Federal  laws  and  regulations  require  the  ,=^^  oi  after  the  word  "including",  strike         The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

quarantine  of  all  Imported  wild  and  domestic  '    .    ..J-,  gg^  qqo"   and  insert  "$55,189,-         Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

.^nimals.  Including  poultry,  upon  arrival  in  ""''„  "     '       '  ^j^at  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 

this  country.  Public  Law  88-592,  approved  i^""  •           ^^jgnt  ^as  agreed  to.  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Srrt^-sarmarS>=it^S^^^^^^^^  ^i^  «^^- ^^- ^/ef tl^eSoKJ  ^.^n  ^Yhffabl'e   "°^^    '^   '^' 

Clifton,  New  Jersey,  to  the  city  of  Clifton  for  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  motion  on  the  table, 

public  purposes  and  the  establishment  of  a  ^hich  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  The  motion  to  lay  on  tne  laoie  wns 

new  quarantine  station  in  the  New  York-  Mr   HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo-  agreed  to.                                            „qc»a  R 

New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area.  ^jq^  on  the  table.  The  next  amendment  was  on  P^Ke  o. 

The  new  quarantine  station  should  be  lo-  rj^     motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was  une  18,  after  the  word  'employees  ,  stride 

cated  where  most  Imports  arrive.  About  85  -ggjj  ^q  out     "$10,000,000"     and     insert     '  $1U.- 

percent  of  the  animals  and  birds  arrive  by  s               •            ^jj^g^t  ^as  on  page  7.  240,000". 

air.  Several  sites  for  the  new  station  in  the  a"^  ucak  o,          j,  a  n    tiR9fl_'i82a-7)  "  tVip  amendment  was  agreed  te. 
New  York-New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area  Ime  3.  after    .  JJ  U_S„J„..^^2a  582a-^^  JJ^   SSSd   I  move  that  the  Sen- 
were  investigated,  including  Federal  lands,  stnke      out      "$2,000,000        and      insert  Mr.  HOLUAWiJ.  1  mu 
The  Department  considers  Ft.  Tilden,  New  "$2,150,000":.  ate   reconsider   the   vote   by   wmcn    tne 
York  to  be  the  best  location.  On  August  3.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  amendment  was  agreea  10. 
1967,  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommlt-  j^^,    HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  vote  Mr.    HRUSKA.    I    move    to    lay    mat 
tee  on  Real  Estate  approved  a  request  from  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  motion  on  the  table. 

the  Department  of  Army  to  release  approxl-  ">  Il^'„oiHprpd  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

mately  30  of  the  310  acres  of  land  in  Port  ^^f  ^'it"^   r  move  to  lay  that  mo-  agreed  to. 

Tilden  for  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agrl-  Mr.  HRUSKA.  1  move  to  lay  wut  agre^           amendment  was  on  page  9. 

culture.  As  required  by  P.L.  88-592.  the  Secre-  tion  on  the  table.              „   ,ho  tohiP  was  li^t    1     aftPr    the    word    "possessions". 

tary  of  Agriculture  advised  the  Chairman  of  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  line    5.    alter  ,.^^^   wora^     y 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  agreed  to.  strike     out        $3,338,000        ana      uiac 

of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the  .j-j^g  ^^^^  amendment  was  in  line  7.  "$3.838.000 '. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  ,       ..            ^  "research",  strike  out  the  The  amendment  was  agreea  to. 

the  Senate  in  a  letter  dated  August  12.  1968,  ^JJJf  '"on  and  "$1,000,000  for  grants  for  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 

of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed  ste^  faSes  imder  the  Act  approved  July  ate   reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

The  Act  provides  that  the  city  of  Clifton  ^„^-'=%"f . „^°|c  390-390k)"  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

pay  to  the  Department  the  appraised  value  22.  1963  <7  U.&.t,.  j»u-o»ub-'    -^  «"           ttt?tt«?KA     I    move    to    lay    that, 

of  the  present  property  and  provides  for  it  The  amendment  was  agreed  tO^  Mr.    HRYhpTnhle 

not  being  vacat^  Tnd  surrendered  until  the  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  vote  motion  on  the  tab  e. 

new  station  is  ready  for  operation  and  the  j,y  ^^^ich  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  The  motion  to  lay  on  tne  taoie  woa 

present  quarantine  functions  moved  to  the  .      reconsidered.  agreed  to.                                     ^r.  rvoap  Q 

new  station.  The  property  was  appraised  at  wRUSKA  I  move  to  lay  that  mo-  The  next  amendment  was  on  paB^  ». 

$526,600  and   a  sales  contract   executed  on  ,. 'J*  „  "^p  S,Wp'  line    12.    after   "(7    U.S.C.    1621-1627)    . 

December  16, 1966.  During  fiscal  year  1969  ap-  "°ij°""^,.^°^!_  j^v  on  the  table  was  strike     out     "$1,500,000"     and     insert 

proximately  $100,000  is  available  for  the  de-  The  motion  to  lay  on  tne  taoie  waa  S"'^'^^      ""J;, 

velopment  of  design  and  construction  plans,  agreed  to.                                         .      ,.        ,,  i^     \„„„,«mont  mn«  aereed  to 

Thebaiance  ,$426^)  is  expected  to  be  paid  The  next  amendment  was  m  line  11.  ^^^  ^^"'JSIJ^^^o'^^th^th^^ 

to  the  Department  in  fiscal  year  1970  which  aft:-r  the  word  "and",  stnke  out  "$376.-  Mr.  HOLIJVND^ I  move  that  tne  &en^^^ 

Will  be  used  with  this  proposed  increase  of  ^Qg  •  and  insert  "$426,000".  reconsider  the  vote  by  ^^hich  the  amena 

$2,000,000  for  construction  costs  of  the  new  ,j^    amendment  was  agreed  to.  ment  wa^  agreed  to. 

animal  quarantine  facilities.  Mr   HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen-  Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo 

The  proposed  Increase  Is  required  for  the  ^   reconsider  the   vote  by   which   the  tion  on  the  table, 

construction  of  new  facilities  at  least  equal  ^^gnJ^J^t  was  agreed  to.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ^^as 

in  capacity   to  those   now   existing   at  the  HRUSKA  I  move  to  lay  that  mo-  agreed  to. 

Clifton    station.    The    facilities    would    in-  ,,„^''^",^i'^e     ™°              "^  The  next  amendment  was  on  page  11. 

elude  16  structures  consisting  of  128  quaran-  "°"  *f  ""^y^-T':.  lav  on  the  table  was  line  21.  after  the  word    expended     stnke 

tine  stalls  for  animals  and  birds,  and  6  serv-  ,  The  moUon  to  lay  on  tne  uiuic  ^^^  -$6,209,000"  and  insert  "$5,000,000 

Ice  buildings  as  follows:  agreed  to. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  12, 
line  13,  after  the  word  "expended",  strike 
out  "$57,873,000"  and  insert  "$63,873,- 
000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  In  line  21, 
after  the  word  "That",  strike  out 
"$3,000,000"  and  insert  "$5,000,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wsis  on  page  14, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike  out 
"$7,452,000"  and  insert  "$10,252,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  "That",  strike  out 
"$1,500,000"  and  insert  "$3,300,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  15, 
line  18,  after  the  word  "products",  strike 
out  "$13,450,000"  and  insert  "$13,58S,- 
000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  16, 
line  18,  after  the  word  "laws",  strike  out 
"$14,950,000"  and  insert  "$16,375,600". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  17, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  strike  out 
"$130,867,000"  and  insert  "$134,695,500". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  19, 
line  7,  strike  out  "$340,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$750,000,000". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  bill  remain  open 
to  amendment  as  to  the  figures  set  forth 
on  page  18  from  line  7  to  line  24,  inclu- 
sive? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of,  my 
understanding  is  that  independent 
amendments  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  All  parts  of  the 
bill  except  those  amendments  that  are 
agreed  to  will  be  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  The 
only  reason  I  raised  the  question  is  that 
provisos  are  printed  in  italic.  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  amendments.  I 
wanted  to  be  certain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Senator  would  pass  over 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  on 
page  19,  line  7;  the  amendment  on  page 
19,  lines  8  to  12,  inclusive:  the  amend- 
ment on  page  20,  lines  17  to  20,  inclusive; 
the  amendment  on  page  20,  line  20,  and 
on  page  21,  line  2,  inclusive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
over  any  amendment  the  Senator  wishes 
to  have  passed  over.  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  to  the  first  amend- 
ment he  mentioned,  we  have  placed  in 
the  bill  the  largest  amount 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  will  ask  that  that  amendment  not  be 
passed  over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  not  to  be 
passed  over. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Unless  some  other  Sena- 
tor desires  that  it  be  passed  over. 

The  amendment  on  page  19,  line  7,  to 
strike  "$340,000,000"  and  insert  "$750.- 
000,000"  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoiic 
has  asked  that  the  next  amendment, 
covering  the  special  milk  program,  from 
line  8  to  12,  inclusive,  on  page  19,  be 
passed  over. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  that  course. 

I  understand  also  that  he  has  re- 
quested that  the  two  amendments  ap- 
pearing at  the  bottom  of  page  20,  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "and  (c)  milk," 
and  extending  through  the  first  two  lines 


In  line  21,  be  passed  over.  I  am  glad  to 
follow  that  course.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  tbe  Chair,  also. 
Those  amendments  will  be  passed  over. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  21, 
line  13.  after  "(7  UJ3.C.  1766)".  strike 
out  "$22,937,000"  and  Insert  "$23,937,- 
000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  22, 
line  5.  after  "(7  U.S.C.  l-17a)",  strike 
out  "$2,100,000"  and  insert  "$2,321,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  22. 
line  20,  after  the  word  "Corporation", 
strike  out  "$147,420,000"  and  insert 
"$146,000,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  which  starts  with  the  words 
"Provided  further"  on  line  14,  page  23, 
down  through  line  19  on  that  page,  is  an 
amendment  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  pass  over  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams), 
who  was  detained  on  other  Senate  busi- 
ness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
be  psissed  over  at  tliis  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  passed  over. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  23. 
the  beginning  of  line  23.  strike  out  "$89.- 
500,000"  and  insert  "$93,000,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  able  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  25, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "to",  strike  out 
"$195,500,000"  and  insert  "$185,000,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  27, 
line  4,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1838)",  strike  out 
"$78,000,000"  and  insert  "$78,600,000": 
and.  in  line  5.  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  strike  out  "Provided,  That 
no  additional  agreements  are  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1970"  and  insert  "Pro- 
vided, That  agreements  entered  into  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  shall  not  require 
payments  during  the  calendar  year  1970 
exceeding  $99,300,000". 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  .      ^^  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  27, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
"$37,500,000"  and  insert  "$37,250,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  29, 
line  2.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109",  strike  out 
••$13,389,000"  and  insert  "$13,925,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  29. 
line  9  after  '5  U.S.C.  3109 ',  strike  out 
•  $3,200,000'  and  insert  "$3,509,300". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  29, 
line  14,  after  the  word  "service",  strike 
out  "$5,000,000"  and  insert  "$5,459,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  30, 
:;ne  18.  after  the  word  "Library",  strike 
out  "83.200,000"  and  insert  "$3,226,750". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  31, 
line    6,    after    the   word   "Agriculture", 
strike     out     "$3,000,000"     and     insert 
33,050,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  32, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
■$320,000,000"  and  insert  "$340,000,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HRUSfeA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^ 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
33  line  9,  after  the  word  "loans",  strike 
out  "$83,000,000"  and  insert  $69,600,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay   that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  „ . 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  i*, 
line  4,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1926)",  strike  out 
"$40,000,000"  and  insert  "$46,000,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.   I   move   to   lay   that 
motion  on  the  table. 

•The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  j4, 
line  10,  after  "(42  U.S.C.  I486)",  strike 
out  "$1,250,000"  and  Insert  "$3,700,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table.  ...,., 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  J*, 
line  14,  after  "(42  U.S.C.  1490c)"  strike 
out  "$1,250,000"  and  insert  "$2,000,000  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  „ . 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  a, 
line  19.  after  the  word  "advances",  strike 
out  "$600,000"  and  insert  "$1,000,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was   agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  35, 
line  7,  after  "(40  U.S.C.  461)",  strike  out 
"$65,000,000"  and  insert  "$67,500,000". 

■The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  ii, 
line  1,  after  "1968".  strike  out  "$2,698.- 
217.859"  and  insert  "$2,948,217,859";  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  strike  out 
"$4,965,934,000"  and  insert  "$5,215,934,- 

000"-  ™,  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wsis,  on  page  37. 
line  14,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike 
out  "$31,500,000"   and  insert  "$32,000.- 

000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
38,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Act",  strike 
out    "$400,000,000"    and    insert    "$420,- 
000  000;":  and,  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
•Act",  strike  out  "$500,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$515,000,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  39, 
line  1,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1856)",  strike  out 
"$750,000"  and  insert  "$1,250,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  39. 
line  14,  after  the  word  "and",  strike  out 
"thirty  (530)"  and  insert  "sixty-six 
(566)". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  completes  action  on  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  except  those  we 
passed  over.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer for  his  patience,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
ills  cooperation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7.  1969,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  and 
asked  him  a  series  of  questions  concern- 
ing discrimination  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  administration  of 
its  programs.  These  same  questions  were 
also  submitted  to  the  Department  with 
a  number  of  other  questions  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Himian 
Needs  on  May  27,  1969;  the  committee 
asked  the  Department  to  reply  by  June 
18    1969. 

it  is  now  July  1.  and  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  I  have  received  any  response 
from  Secretary  Hardin  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Since  we  are  now  considering  Agricul- 
tural appropriations  for  fiscal  1970.  I 
think  it  important  to  raise  this  mat- 
ter. Before  approving  billions  of  dollars 
of  appropriations,  the  Senate  should 
address  Itself  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  civil  right's  record— a  rec- 
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ord  which  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Department  has  complied 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  Executive  orders  aimed  at  pre- 
venting discrimination  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  by  Government  contractors. 

The  following  findings  by  one  official 
indicate  that  the  Department's  perform- 
ance in  enforcing  title  VI  may  well  be 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  After  express- 
ing "concern  as  to  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  past  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity  in  its  programs,"  this  official 
stated: 

Patterns  of  violations  of  Title  VI  and  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Implement- 
ing regulations  persist.  For  example,  audits 
of  six  state  cooperative  extension  services 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eraJ  of  your  Dei>ailJnent  revealed  substantial 
and  widespread  noncompliance  with  civil 
rights  requirements  in  each  of  these 
states.  ...  An  earlier  publication  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  Cycle  to  Nowhere 
(1968).' states  (p.  22)  that  In  Alal»ma  and 
elsewhere'  In  the  South  the  practice  of  as- 
signing extension  workers  on  the  basis  of 
race  Is  widespread.  Since  there  are  propor- 
tionally fewer  Negro  extension  agents,  that 
practice  means  that  Negro  farmws  do  not 
receive  a  fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  serv- 
ices provided.  Thus,  even  apart  from  being 
a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  this  practice  de- 
nies Negroes  the  opportunity  to  improve 
their  farming  methods  and  economic  statvis. 
The  evidence  available  to  this  Department 
suggests  that  the  conditions  found  by  your 
Investigations  are  widespread  and  continuing. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  these  widespread 
violations  of  law  disclosed  by  your  Depart- 
ment's Investigations,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
meaningful  action  which  has  been  taken  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  failure  of  state 
extension  services  to  achieve  their  full  po- 
tential with  respect  to  serving  members  of 
minority  groups  could  aggravate  such  prob- 
lems as  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas 
and  the  inability  of  families  to  provide  ade- 
quate diets.  Conversely,  meaningful  enforce- 
ment of  Title  VI  m  regard  to  the  cooperative 
extension  services  and  other  programs  of 
your  Department  could  contribute  to  your 
effort  to  alleviate  hunger  and  rural  poverty. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  These 
complaints  are  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin,  dated  April  16,  1969.  The 
Attorney  General's  letter  stems  from  his 
responsibilities  to  coordinate  the  title  VI 
enforcement  programs  of  all  Federal 
agencies  under  Executive  Order  11247; 
his  criticisms  were  based  on  a  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  study  of  USDA's  im- 
plementation of  title  VI. 

The  Attorney  General  also  recom- 
mended to  Secretary  Hardin  specific  pro- 
posals in  four  general  areas  to  improve 
the  civil  rights  compliance  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
related  to  organization  of  title  VI  en- 
forcement, functioning  of  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Office,  program  impact,  and 
racial  data  collection. 

For  example,  the  Attorney  General 
recommended  that  USDA  create  a  cen- 
tralized office  for  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment: that  it  "adopt  methods  for  making 
certain  that  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments are  effectively  translated  into  in- 
creased delivery  of  services  to  eligible 
minority  group  beneficiaries  who  pres- 
ently may  not  be  receiving  their  fair  and 
intended  share  of  Department  of  Agri- 


culture assistance";  and  that  it  establish 
a  comprehensive  racial  data  collection 
system  that  would  provide  the  facts  upon 
which  a  meaningful  compliance  review 
can  be  based. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  or  not  Secre- 
tary Hardin  intends  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  Attorney  General's  recommenda- 
tions. If  he  has  responded  to  the  Attorney 
General's  April  16  letter,  this  response 
should  be  made  public. 

Regardless  of  whether  he  has  an- 
swered the  Attorney  General,  I  again  ask 
Secretary  Hardin  to  inform  me  and  those 
of  you  who  share  my  concern  for  the 
full  and  effective  enforcement  of  title 
vr  of  his  program  for  remedying  the 
deficiencies  which  have  existed  in  the 
past  and  continue  to  exist.  Does  he  in- 
tend to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Attorney-  General  or  does  he  have  a 
different  plan  of  action?  I  think  that 
we  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Edwards 
of  California  on  May  21,  1969,  Secretary 
Hardin  expressed  his  personal  determi- 
nation to  eliminate  discrimination  and 
stated  that  the  Department  was  re- 
questing an  additional  $250,000  for 
civil  rights  enforcement  In  fiscal  1970. 
But  his  letter  failed  to  specify  the  steps 
he  intended  to  take  to  eliminate  these 
discriminatory  practices  and  made  no 
reference  to  the  Attorney  General's  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  additional  $250,000 
for  civil  rights  activities  in  fiscal  1970. 
And  while  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  what- 
ever additional  funds  the  Department 
needs  for  such  activities,  the  Secretary 
has  yet  to  define  how  he  intends  to  im- 
prove the  Department's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. It  is  clear  that  present  enforce- 
ment efforts  have  been  completely  inade- 
quate. Unless  the  Secretary  significant- 
ly reforms  this  enforcement  program,  his 
good  intentions  are  irrelevant. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  grave  do- 
mestic problems  and  when  too  many 
Americans  no  longer  have  faith  in  the 
ability  of  Government  to  remedy  their 
grievances,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Federal  Government  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  discrimination — whether  in 
the  implementation  of  its  programs  or  in 
its  dealings  with  private  contractors. 

I  therefore  urge  Secretary  Hardin  to 
tell  us  specifically  what  steps  he  intends 
to  take  to  improve  the  dismal  civil 
rights  record  of  his  Department.  He 
should  do  so  before  we  act  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  USDA  programs.  We 
should  be  confident  that  the  Department 
is  implementing  procedures  to  insure 
that  these  funds  will  not  be  used  in  a 
discriminatory  manner  and  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  written  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  Secretary  Hardin 
and  the  questions  which  I  submit- 
ted to  Secretary  Hardin  on  May  7,  1969, 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point: 

For  those  interested  in  examining  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on 
USDA's  enforcement  of  title  VI,  it  is 
reprinted  in  the  Record  of  May  22,  1969, 
beginning  on  page  13456. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  16,  1969. 
The  Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC.     20250 

Dear  Secretary  Hardin  :  By  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1968,  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  forwarded  to  your  Department 
its  report  on  a  study  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  implementation  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  Federally  assisted  programs. 
In  connection  with  our  responsibilities  under 
Executive  Order  11247  (1965).  assigned  the 
Attorney  General  the  function  of  coordinat- 
ing the  "ntle  VI  enforcement  programs,  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  we  received  and  have  re- 
viewed the  report  of  the  Commission  based 
on  that  study. 

Before  commenting  upon  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Commission, 
however,  I  want  to  express  our  concern  as  to 
the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  past 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
achieve  equal  opportunity  in  its  programs 

The  underlying  objective  of  Title  VI  Is  to 
assure  that  all  persons  are  given  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in.  and  re- 
ceive the  benefits  from  Federally  aided  pro- 
grams. Viewed  in  terms  of  the  programs  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  objective  coincides  with  the 
priorities  which  we  understand  you  have  es- 
tablished for  your  Department  that  are  di- 
rected at  alleviating  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  the  rural  poor  and  other  deprived 
members  of  our  society. 

Title  VI  took  effect  on  July  2,  1964.  Since 
that  time,  as  pointed  out  In  your  predeces- 
sor's letter  of  January  17,  1969.  to  Mr.  Gllck- 
steln.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
made  some  progress  in  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation m  programs  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Department.  Yet  patterns  of 
violations  of  title  VI  and  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  implementing  regulations 
persist.  For  example,  audits  of  six  state  co- 
operative extension  services  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  your  De- 
partment revealed  substantial  and  wide- 
spread noncompliance  with  civil  rights  re- 
quirements In  each  of  these  states  (see  Re- 
port p.  37).  An  earlier  publication  of  the 
Commission.  Cycle  to  Nowhere  (1968) .  states 
(p.  22)  that  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  In  the 
South  the  practice  of  assigning  extension 
workers  on  the  basis  of  race  Is  widespread. 
Since  there  are  proportionally  fewer  Negro 
extension  agents,  that  practice  means  that 
Negro  farmers  do  not  receive  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate share  of  the  services  provided.  Thus, 
even  apart  from  being  a  flagrant  violation 
of  law.  this  practice  denies  Negroes  the  op- 
portunity to  Improve  their  farming  methods 
and  economic  status.  The  evidence  available 
to  this  Department  suggests  that  the  condi- 
tions found  by  your  investigations  are  wide- 
spread and  continuing. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  these  widespread 
violations  of  law  disclosed  by  your  Depart- 
ment's Investigations.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
meaningful  action  which  has  been  taken  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  failure  of  state 
extension  services  to  achieve  their  full  po- 
tential with  respect  to  serving  members  of 
minority  groups  could  aggravate  such  prob- 
lems as  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas 
and  the  inability  of  families  to  provide  ade- 
quate diets.  Conversely,  meaningful  enforce- 
ment of  Title  VI  with  regard  to  the  coopera- 
tive extension  services  and  other  programs  of 
your  Department  could  contrlbtite  to  your  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  hunger  and  rural  poverty. 

In  my  view  It  Is  Imperative  that  your  De- 
partment develop  and  Implement  an  effec- 
tive program  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  that  Federally  assisted 
programs  be  conducted  on  a  basis  which  pro- 
vides for  equal  opportunity  to  all;  and  that 
it  commit  its  time  and  adequate  resovurces  to 
accomplish  that  end. 
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The  recommendations  for  substantial 
change  which  I  set  forth  below  reflect  our 
concern  over  the  lack  of  adequate  progress  to 
date. 

1.  Organization  of  Title  VI  Enforcement. 
Our  experience  with  the  'ntle  VI  compliance 
operations  of  other  Federal  agencies  tends  to 
support  the  view  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission that  the  present  office  for  Civil  Rights 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  replaced 
by  a  centralized  Equal  Opportunity  Office,  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Secretary,  with  au- 
thority like  that  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
at  HEW  (see  32  Fed.  Reg.  15190)  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity  at 
HUD.  The  new  organization  would  have  re- 
sponsibility for  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  Title  VI,  including  the  authority  to 
initiate   all   compliance    reviews    and   com- 
plaint investigations,  and  to  secure  compli- 
ance where  the  reviews  indicate  lack  of  com- 
pliance. It  would  also  be  given  authority  to 
conduct  negotiations:  make  settlements;  ini- 
tiate compliance  proceedings;  refer  cases  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  suit  where  nec- 
essary; and  work  with  constituent  program 
agencies  at  Agriculture  In  translating  equal 
opportunity  requirements  into  program  de- 
livery terms.  The  director  of  this  Office  would 
need  direct  and  continuing  contact  with  and 
support  from  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  au- 
thority commensurate  with  these  responsi- 
bilities vis  a  vis  the  program  administrators. 
In    addition    to    a   substantial    staff   which 
should  be  assigned  directly  to  the  new  Office, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  assign  one  or  more  full- 
time  equal  opportunity  personnel  to  each  of 
the  major  Agriculture  programs  affected  by 
Title  VI  (FES;  C  and  MS;  FHA;  and  ASCS) . 
We  would  also  agree  with  the  desirability 
of  combining  in  this  Office  all  equal  opportu- 
nity responsibilities,  including  those  derived 
from  Departmental  regulations,  from  Execu- 
tive Order   11246  with  respect  to  contract 
compliance,  and  those  concerning  the  pro- 
grams     directly      administered      by      your 
Department. 

2.  Functioning  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Office.  The  Commission's  report  highlights 
several  specific  areas  where  Improvement  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  equal  opportunity 
office's  functioning  might  be  sought.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  us  among  these  findings 
were  those  related  to  (a)  clearing  up  long- 
standing situations  of  refusals  to  file  ade- 
quate assurances,  including  the  refusals  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  submit  an  accept- 
able plan  for  its  extension  service  (see  page 
16  of  the  Report);  (b)  Increasing  the  use 
made  by  the  equal  opportunity  office  of  com- 
plaint investigations  and  compliance  reviews 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Inspection  General, 
particularly  their  three-phased  audit  of  the 
overall  civil  rights  enforcement  operation. 
and  their  special  audit  of  the  activities  of  six 
of  the  State  Cooperation  Extension  Services 
(see  pages  19  and  34-37):  and  (c)  providing 
a  more  uniform  and  comprehensive  compli- 
ance review  procedure  for  all  program  areas. 
supervised  by  the  equal  opportunity  office 
(see  pages  26^33.) 

3.  Program  Impact.  The  strengthening  of 
the  equal  opportunity  office  would  be  the  nec- 
essary first  step  towards  improving  the  Title 
VI  compliance  capability  of  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture.  In  addition,  we  think  It  im- 
portant that  your  Department  adopt  methods 
for  making  certain  that  equal  opportunity 
requirements  are  effectively  translated  Into 
Increased  delivery  of  services  to  eligible  mi- 
nority group  beneficiaries  who  presently  may 
not  be  receiving  their  fair  and  Intended  share 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  assistance.  As- 
signing full-time  equal  opportunity  person- 
nel so  that  continuing  day  to  day  liaison  with 
program  personnel  can  be  maintained,  and 
organizing  a  training  program  specifically 
designed  to  relate  to  the  types  of  assistance 
provided  by  your  Department,  are  two  meth- 
ods mentioned  In  the  Commission's  Report 
for  moving  towards  this  objective  which  we 
support. 


4.  Racial  Data  Collection.  We  agree  with 
the  Commission  that  there  Is  a  need  for  es- 
tablishing a  comprehensive  racial  data  col- 
lection system  that  would  provide  a  mean- 
ingful factual  foundation  upon  which 
follow-up  efforts  aimed  at  Improving  minor- 
ity gproup  participation  can  be  based.  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any  effort 
aimed  at  making  the  equal  opportunity  re- 
quirements of  Title  VI  meaningful  In  pro- 
gram terms. 

Although  a  Committee  of  Program  Review 
and  evaluation  has  been  created  m  your  De- 
partment, I  understand  that  this  Committee 
has  not  considered  Its  mandate  broad  enough 
to  Implement  a  uniform  agency-wide  policy 
for  data  collection  and  evaluation  In  terms 
of  minority  group  participation.  The  provid- 
ing of  such  authority,  either  as  part  of  the 
function  of  a  reconstructed  equal  opportu- 
nity office,  or  as  a  responsibility  to  be  shared 
between  that  office  and  the  regular  program, 
planning  and  budgeting  staff,  would  be  one 
available  method  for  initiating  the  data  col- 
lection and  evaluation  function  at  your 
Department. 

I  hope  that  these  comments.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  more  detailed  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission's  Report 
will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

If  you  feel  that  it  would  be  useful,  the 
Attorney  General's  Special  Assistant  for  Title 
VI  would  be  available  at  your  convenience  to 
discuss  the  Commission's  Report  and  our 
comments  with  your  representative,  and  per- 
haps also  a  representative  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

John  Mitchell. 
Attorney  General 


QtTESTlONS    StTBMrrTED    TO    SECRETARY     HARDIN 

on    May    7.    1969 

1.  As  Attorney  General  Mitchell  observed 
in  a  letter  to  you  on  April  16.  1969.  which  he 
based  on  a  July.  1968  report  from  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  titled  The  Mecha- 
nism for  Implementing  and  Enforcing  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  "meaning- 
ful enforcement  of  Title  VI  (by  USDA)  In  re- 
gard to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  other  programs  of  your  department 
could  contribute  to  your  effort  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  rural  poverty." 

The  Attorney  General  also  expressed  to  you 
his  concern  as  to  the  adequacy  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Department's  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment program. 

What  are  your  plans  for  assuring  non-dls- 
crimlnation  under  Title  VI  In  the  Depart- 
ment's Extension  Services,  where  the  De- 
partment itself  has  documented  such  dis- 
criminatory practices  as  assigning  extension 
workers  on  the  basis  of  race?  (Since  there  are 
far  fewer  Negro  extension  agents,  this  prac- 
tice means  that  Negro  farmers  do  not  receive 
a  fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  services 
provided.) 

What  action  will  be  taken  to  upgrade  the 
civil  service  ratings  of  Negro  Extension 
Agents  who,  with  more  education  than  some 
of  their  white  counterparts,  presently  hold 
lower  GS  ratings  than  some  white  extension 
agents? 

2.  Who  in  the  Department  has  direct 
charge  of  negotiating  civil  rights  compliance 
plans  for  the  State  Extension  Services? 

3.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Department  is  the  transfer 
of  Title  VI  enforcement  in  the  Extension 
Service  to  HEW.  Is  such  a  plan  under  con- 
sideration, and  if  so.  would  you  submit  a 
copy  of  the  plan  to  the  Committee? 

4.  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  letter  of 
April  16  endorses  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion recommendation  that  USDA's  present 
office  of  civil  rights  compliance,  now  headed 
by  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  be  replaced 
by  a  centralized  equal  opportunity  office,  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Secretary,  similar  to 
that  in  operation  at  HEW.  Do  you  plan  to 


implement  this  recommendation  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission? 

5.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  new  mem- 
bers to  State  ASCS  Committees  have  been 
named  In  sev«ral  States.  Please  submit  a  list 
of  those  named  since  January  20.  and  their 
race. 

6.  On  page  4  of  the  July  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Report  are  listed  various  audits 
by  the  USDA  Inspector  General  bearing  di- 
rectly on  civil  rights  compliance  by  the 
agencies  directly  responsible  for  nutrition 
and  nutrition  education,  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  and  the  Federal  Extension 
and  State  Extension  Services,  and  other 
USDA  agencies.  I  ask  you  to  make  these  re- 
ports available  to  the  Committee.  They  are: 

USDA-OIG  Audit  of  Civil  Rights  Activities 
m  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  6041-6-h; 
Forest  Service.  6(Ml-7-h;  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service.  6041- 
4-h;  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
6041 5-H;  and  six  Cooperative  State  Exten- 
sion Services  (6066-17T;  6065-17-A;  6065-1- 
T;  6065-1-A;   6066-26-T;   and  6065-20-W). 

7.  From  the  inception  of  Its  loan  progrtun 
for  rural  outdoor  recreational  facilities, 
through  May  1968.  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. USDA.  made  loans  to  racially 
segregated  golf  and  country  clubs.  In  May 
1968.  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  such 
loans  were  subject  to  "Htle  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Will  this  rule  be  applied  retroac- 
tively to  FHA  loans  made  to  segregated  clubs 
before  the  May  1968  ruling? 

subsidy  payments 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  system  of  government  created 
by  our  Constitution  embodies  many  sig- 
nificant departures  from  the  habits  and 
customs  of  Europe  and  the  Old  World. 

In  the  first  150  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Republic  the  contrast  between  our  sys- 
tem and  the  old  system  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  area  of  the  relationship 
established  between  the  economic  com- 
munity and  the  governmental  institu- 
tions. We  avoided  Government-approved 
or  Government-sponsored  business  car- 
tels. With  few  exceptions  the  business 
community  operated  and  prospered 
without  assistance  or  subsidy  from  the 
Government. 

During  that  period  in  the  19th  century 
when  the  Nation  was  expanding  west- 
ward the  Government  did  make  avail- 
able certain  land  areas  to  the  railroad 
builders  and  free  public  land  to  the 
homesteaders.  And  some  observers  of 
our  history  have  severely  criticized  both 
of  these  intrusions  by  Government  into 
the  private  economic  sector,  as  examples 
of  unwarranted  favoritism. 

We  all  remember  that  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  development  of  an  air 
transport  system  the  airlines  were  sub- 
sidized through  contracts  to  carry  the 
Government  mail.  The  major  air  car- 
riers have  now  outgrown  the  need  for 
this  help.  We  know  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  is  continuing  to  receive  gov- 
ernmental assistance,  that  industries  ex- 
panding to  meet  national  defense  needs 
are  given  an  advantage  over  those  plants 
and  factories  devoted  entirely  to  produc- 
ing for  the  civilian  markets. 

Commencing  in  the  early  1930's  the 
Federal  Government  embarked  on  a  pol- 
icy of  subsidies  puTBQrtedly  designed 
to  preserve  the  economic  position  and 
the  independence  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  public  money  have 
been  employed  in  this  century  in  an 
effort  by  Government  to  support  partic- 
ular sections  of  the  economy.  These  pro- 
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grams  have  not  been  notably  successful. 
The  taxpayer  resents  paying  subsidies — 
and  the  recipient  resents  the  govern- 
mental restrictions  and  controls  that  in- 
variably accompany  governmental  sub- 
sidles. 

Responsible  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  section  are  convinced  that 
the  present  program  Is  wasteful,  that 
it  has  on  balance  been  a  f  alliire,  and  that 
American  agriculture  today  should  be 
returned  to  a  free  market. 

I  agree  with  that  conclusion,  but  I  must 
emphasize  that  for  almost  40  years  we 
have  used  the  power  of  Government 
regulation  and  Government  subsidy  to 
inhibit  the  American  farmer. 

It  has  taken  us  40  years  to  arrive  at 
the  situation  which  now  confronts  us, 
and  in  returning  the  farmer  to  the  free 
market  we  must  proceed  with  caution. 
To  end  the  farm  sulwidy  program  to- 
morrow, or  next  year,  would  create  chaos, 
and  would  inflict  grave  injury  on  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  But  our  first  step  must 
be  to  declare  uneauivocally  that  it  is  our 
aspirafibn  and  our  intention  to  move 
gradually  over  a  specified  number  of 
years  to  eliminate  the  inhibiting  controls, 
end  the  subsidies,  and  to  reestablish  the 
American  farmer  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  free  market,  free  enter- 
prise system. 

We  all  have  nostalgic  memories  of  the 
family  farm.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there 
were  32  million  Americans,  25  percent 
of  our  population,  living  on  farms.  They 
were  having  a  diflacult  time  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  technological  developments 
were  threatening  to  overwhelm  them,  so 
the  Government  commenced  its  program 
of  subsidy — to  make  it  possible  for  the 
family  farmer  to  survive  as  a  viable 
economic  unit. 

Today  there  are  only  about  10  million 
of  our  people  living  on  farms.  This 
amoimts  to  5  percent  of  our  present 
population. 

Farms  have  become  mechanized. 
Panning  has  become  a  scientific,  single 
product  operation,  and  no  longer  does 
the  subsistence  aspect  attract  the 
farmer.  The  family  cow  and  the  family 
pigs  and  the  family  garden  have  all 
given  way  to  the  industrialized  farm 
supervised  by  graduates  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  and  supported  by  scien- 
tists and  the  new  fertilizers  and  the  new 
seeds. 

As  the  result  of  these  improvements, 
the  number  of  individual  farms  has 
dropped  from  6.6  million  to  less  than  3 
million,  but  our  agricultural  output  has 
almost  doubled,  and  no  nation  on  earth 
has  a  better  record  for  producing  the 
feed  and  fiber  necessary  to  support  its 
population. 

Farm  employment  has  declined  from 
12  million  to  under  5  million.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  today  pro- 
duce 70  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm 
output. 

The  American  farmer  is  ready  to  take 
his  place  in  our  highly  technological,  in- 
dustrialized economic  system.  But  he  is 
hampered  and  inhibited  by  Government 
controls  and  seduced  by  the  promises  of 
Government  largess.  And  for  all  his 
progress,  and  all  his  devotion,  and  all  of 
the  new  skills  he  brings  to  his  appointed 
task,  the  farmer  today  does  not  enjoy 


an  income  comparable  to  the  incomes 
earned  in  industry  or  business  or  the 
professions. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  o< 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
on  April  3,  of  this  year  outlined  his  posi- 
tion on  the  major  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965: 

Farm  Btireau  vlgoroualy  opposed  the  major 
provisions  ot  the  1966  Act.  Oiir  members  are 
even  more  convinced  today  that  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  are  not  In  the  long- 
time beet  Interests  of  producers,  consumers, 
or  taxpayers. 

Briefly,  our  principal  reasons  for  opposing 
these  programs  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Government  supply-management  has 
not  worked. 

(2)  Government-owned  stocks  are  bad  for 
farmers. 

(3)  The  operation  of  government  supply- 
management  programs  depends  on  political 
decisions. 

(4)  These  programs  make  farmers  depend- 
ent on  government  payments  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  net  Incomes. 

(6)  Government  supply-management  pro- 
grams create  pressures  for  international  com- 
modity agreements. 

I  have  consulted  with  farm  leaders  here 
in  my  own  State  and  in  the  Nation.  I 
have  found  general  agreement  that  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — a 
beginning  on  a  slow,  carefully  thought 
out  program  to  free  the  American  farmer, 
to  ultimately  end  the  subsidies,  and  to 
restore  agriculture  to  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  free  markets  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  that  bill  is  clearly 
spelled  out. 

First,  to  increase  per  family  farm  in- 
ccnne. 

Second,  to  bring  the  supplies  of  cotton, 
wheat  and  feed  grains  and  soybeans  into 
line  with  current  demands. 

Third,  to  decrease  the  public  costs  of 
maintaining  farm  programs. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  and 
intend  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
ultimately  end  the  waste  of  subsidy,  and 
to  strengthen  the  market  for  agricultural 
products  so  that  our  farmers  can  produce 
the  abundance  we  need  and  receive  a  fair 
return  on  their  labor,  their  capital,  and 
their  skills. 

LIMrrATION   ON    AC1UCXJ1.TURA1    PAYMENTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  amount  of  agricultural  pasmients 
anj'  one  producer  can  receive.  While  this 
amendment  does  not  in  its  present  form 
apply  to  sugar,  I  am  certain  that  should 
this  move  be  successful,  as  it  has  been  on 
the  House  side,  attempts  will  surely  be 
made  to  include  the  sugar  under  this 
payments  limitation  either  this  year  or 
next  year.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  exag- 
gerating to  say  that  should  such  an 
amendment  limiting  sugar  payments  be 
adopted,  it  would  destroy  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  my  State  and  have  an  ex- 
tremely disastrous  effect  on  Hawaii's 
economy.  The  sugar  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  income-producing 
industries  in  Hawaii. 

At  the  present  time,  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hawaii  employs  approximately 
11,300  persons  on  a  year-round  basis, 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $71.7  million 
including  the  cost  of  benefits  making 
them  the  highest  paid  agricultural 
workers  in  the  world.  I  believe  these 


figures  alone  adequately  explain  the 
effects  this  payments  limitation  would 
have  on  the  economy  of  our  small  State. 

It  is  expected  that  the  application  of 
such  a  payments  limitation  amendment 
could  lead  to  very  desperate  times  for  the 
industry  in  Hawaii.  Not  only  would  some 
sugar  plantations  go  out  of  business,  but 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive use  possible  for  most  of  the  sugar 
lands.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
land  could  be  used  on  an  income-produc- 
ing basis. 

My  opposition  to  the  payments  limita- 
tion Is  based  on  the  unique  nature  of  the 
present  sugar  program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  1934,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Jones-Costigan 
Sugar  Act.  The  essential  features  of  the 
sugar  program  as  it  exists  today  are 
based  on  the  1934  act.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  did  not  believe  that  it  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  directly  regulate 
the  sugar  production;  however,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  Congress  had  the 
power  to  tax.  Therefore,  a  plan  was  de- 
vised which  would  tax  the  sugar  industry 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  pro- 
duced. The  major  part  of  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  manner  would  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  producer  who  complied 
with  the  certain  regulations  such  as  to 
limit  the  crop  to  a  particular  quota  for 
an  area;  employed  no  child  labor;  paid 
a  mlnlmimi  wage  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Thus,  the  sugar 
payments  paid  to  producers  are  not  a 
subsidy,  but  rather  a  refund  of  the  taxes 
the  producer  pays,  as  long  as  he  complie.s 
with  certain  prescribed  regulations. 
Therefore,  the  sugar  program  as  it  was 
first  established  was  merely  a  device  to 
regulate  the  production  of  sugar  since  the 
Congress  was  in  doubt  as  to  its  power  lo 
limit  production.  While  the  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  regulating  agri- 
cultural production  have  been  allayed; 
the  form  of  the  sugar  program  had  not 
changed. 

The  compliance  payments  a  producer 
can  receive  start  at  $16  a  ton  and  de- 
crease to  $6  a  ton  with  an  increasin? 
volimie  of  production.  Since  most  of 
Hawaii's  sugar  production  is  grown  en 
large  farms,  these  producers  receive  less 
in  payments  than  they  pay  in  taxes.  Last 
year  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  Sugar  Act 
payments  to  producers  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  amounted  to  $10,861,000.  while 
the  excise  tax  paid  by  Hawaii  farms 
amounted  to  $12,321,820.  Therefore,  Ha- 
waii producers  pay  more  in  taxes  than 
they  received  in  compliance  payments. 
Granted  the  lower  payments  are  basi- 
cally a  result  of  the  large  farms  in 
Hawaii.  However,  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  make  necessary 
the  economies  resulting  from  large 
modem  farm  operations.  Hawaii's  closest 
market  is  2,400  miles  away  on  the  west 
coast  and  most  of  Hawaii's  sugar  is  also 
refined  there.  In  addition,  much  of 
Hawaii's  land  is  moimtainous  and  un- 
suitable for  cultivation.  Therefore,  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  planted  in 
sugarcane  must  l>e  irrigated — a  very 
costly  process.  The  modem  equipment 
and  machinery  necessary  to  keep  this 
product  competitive  with  mainland  beet 
sugar  are  also  extremly  expensive,  thus 
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making  it  most  difficult  for  smaU  farms 
to  siUTlve. 

The  excise  tax  collection  from  sugar 
producers  goes  into  the  general  fund  of 
our  Treasury  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  since  the  sugar  program  began  these 
taxes  have  exceeded  producer  payments 
by  $594.9  mUlion.  Therefore,  I  submit 
that  the  sugar  program  is  a  self-support- 
ing one  and  clearly  distinguished  from 
other  agricultural  programs  currently 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment. 

I,  therefore,  uree  that  the  payments 
limitation  amendment  be  defeated  and 
at  the  very  least  that  sugar  be  excluded 
from  its  coverage  for  the  reasons  stated 
above.  However,  should  this  amendment 
be  accepted  and  it  include  sugar,  I  intend 
to  call  up  my  amendment  to  revise  the 
present  Sugar  Act.  This  act  is  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  economic  regulation.  It 
is  a  balanced  whole.  Should  a  $20,000 
payments  limitation  be  voted,  the  sugar 
producers  would  still  be  required  to  pay 
the  excise  tax.  Producers  in  my  State 
would  pay  approximately  $12  million  and 
receive   only   $1,639,000   in   return.   To 
change  the  amount  of  compliance  pay- 
ments whUe  not  abolishing  the  excise 
taxes  would  work  an  undue  and  unjust 
hardship  on  the  sugar  industry.  No  other 
agricultural   industry   pays   such   taxes 
and  I  believe  that  no  other  farm  program 
can  claim  to  be  self-supporting.  There- 
fore, I  am  today  submitting  such  an 
amendment  to  remove  the  excise  taxes,  if 
a  payment  limitaUon  for  sugar  is  enacted. 
To  me,  this  is  the  very  least  that  should 
be  done. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  pay- 
ments limitation.  Other  States  would  also 
be  severely  hurt  economically  by  a  pay- 
ments limitation.  However,  I  submit  that 
it  would  be  particularly  damaging  to  Ha- 
waii  because  of  its  geographic  position 
and  the  reliance  of  our  State's  whole 
economy  on  sugar  production.  Second, 
the  sugar  program  as  presenUy  devised 
is  a  self-supporting  program  with  the 
payment  of  excise  taxes  and  the  return 
of  a  portion  of  these  taxes  as  compliance 
payments.  These  payments  are  not  sub- 
sidies, but  are  payments  made  to  pro- 
ducers for  complying  with  certain  regu- 
lations. 

AGRlCm.TtJBAl,    CONBEEVATION    PBOORAM 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1970— just  as  I  support  the 
future  of  America  and  the  wise  use  of  all 
her  resources. 

The  ACP  program  performs  a  valuable 
function  precisely  at  a  time  when  oon- 
.^ervation.  pollution,  and  environmental 
ciuestions  are  at  a  historic  high  point  in 
terms  of  public  interest  and  concern.  The 
.^CP  program  gives  farmers  and  ranchers 
the  incentive  and  the  ability  to  embark 
on  conservation  work.  We  need  to  do 
more  conservation  work  on  our  land  and 
water  resources.  Proposals  earlier  this 
year  to  cut  out  all  fimds  for  the  ACP  in 
fiscal  1970  would  have  postponed  con- 
.servation  treatment   of   our  land   and 
water.  This  would  have  increased  the 
ultimate  cost  and  at  the  same  time  added 
to  the  costs  which  the  pubUc  suffers  from 
sediment  and  other  pollutants  resulting 
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from  inadequate  treatment  of  the  land 
on  farms  and  ranches. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  has 
restored  the  ACP  program  to  the  level  of 
$185  million.  This  Is  not  as  high  as  the 
$220  million  authorization  level  of  the 
past  14  years,  but  we  must  also  face  up 
to  the  fiscal  reaUties  of  this  country  and 
reduce  budgets  where  possible  to  help 
curb  inflation.  But  at  least  the  value  of 
this  program  has  been  recognized  again 
and  its  valuable  work  oan  be  continued. 

THE     NEED     FOE    IMPEOVEMENTS     IN     THE    HOO 
CHOLERA    ERADICATION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  .  I  am  sure,  has  many  requests 
for  additional  funds.  I  know  that  he 
weighs  each  one  of  the  measures  with 
great  care. 

I  have  corresponded  with  him  on  one 
occasion  concerning  the  need  to  make 
improvements  in  the  hog  cholera  eradica- 
tion program,  improvements  designed  to 
assist  the  average  farmer  whose  herd  is 
condemned  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 

spreading.  ,   „     .  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Register 
for  May  24,  1969,  carried  a  final  notice 
that  effective  today,  July  1,  1969,  the 
modified  live  vaccine  could  no  longer 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
modified  live  vaccine  for  many  years  the 
most  potent  weapon  in  the  farmers'  fight 
against  hog  cholera,  was  found  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  to  actually  be  the  cause 
of  the  dreaded  disease. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  1972  deadline 
for   the   complete   elimination   of    hog 
cholera,  as  called  for  in  the  Hog  Cholera 
Eradication  Act  of   1961,  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  has  acted  to  speed 
up  the  four-phase  eradication  program. 
The  emphasis,  in  all  States,  will  now  be 
on    the    immediate    and   complete    de- 
population of  infected  and  exposed  herds, 
accompanied    by    a    Federal-State    in- 
demnity payment  to  the  owner.  The  in- 
demnity payment  is  based  on  a  50-50 
Federal-State  cost  sharing  formula  that 
is  designed  to  compensate  the  owner  for 
the  true  value  of  the  animal.  The  cost 
sharing  responsibilities  permit  the  States 
to   maintain    an   important   regulatory 
function  within  the  overall  cooperative 
effort. 

My  interest  in  this  little  noticed,  but 
very  significant  change  stems  from  my 
own  farm  background  and  from  the  fact 
that  Indiana  is  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural States  in  the  Nation.  The  swine 
industry  contributes  over  $1  billion  an- 
nually  to  Indiana's  economy   and  the 
present  market  value  of  our  swine  popu- 
lation is  upward  of  $450  mUlion.  In  ad- 
dition, Indiana  is  a  large  importer  of 
feeder  pigs,  with  approximately  823.000 
feeders  shipped  into  the  State  last  year. 
This  particular  aspect  of  our  swine  in- 
dustry, not  characteristic  of  other  States, 
poses  a  number  of  complications  for  our 
eradication  program.  Despite  these  dif- 
ficulties, Indiana,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  met  its  ob- 
Ugatlons  under  the  eradication  program. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture's  ini- 
tial proposals  to  discontinue  the  use  of 


the  vaccine,  published  in  November  1966, 
and  again  In  AprU  1969,  naturally  oc- 
casioned a  great  deal  of  interest  in  In- 
diana. In  view  of  the  favorable  experi- 
ences many  Indiana  farmers  have  had 
with  the  modified  live  vaccine  over  the 
years,  there  was  legitimate  concern  about 
the  effect  of  this  changeover,  from  reli- 
ance on  the  vaccine  to  depopulation.  As 
many  a  Hoosier  farmer  pointed  out,  even 
an  indemnity  payment  based  on  the  full 
market  value  of  the  swine  could  never 
really  replace  the  slaughtered  animal. 
Furthermore,   under   proposed   changes 
it  is  not  merely  the  infected  swine  that 
may  be  slaughtered,  but  all  so-called  "ex- 
posed" hogs. 

In  an  effort  to  learn,  firsthand,  what 
Hoosier  farmers  thought  about  the  erad- 
ication program  and  what  they  thought 
needed  to  be  done  to  improve  it,  I  have 
met  and  talked  with  a  niunber  of  pork 
producers  in  Indiana  the  last  few  months. 
As  a  result  of  discussions  with  those  most 
affected  by  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  vaccine,  in  April  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Holland,  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations    Subcommittee     recom- 
mending an  additional  $750,000  for  in- 
derrmity  payments  and  a  serum  stock- 
pile. Further,  I  proposed  a  revision  in  the 
Federal-State      cost-sharing      formula, 
calling  for  increased  Federal  payments 
in  the  indemnity  program.  Earlier,  at  a 
USD  A    administrative    hearing,    I    had 
pointed  out  that  for  many  classes  of 
breeding  swine  and  purebreds,  the  in- 
demnification figure  was  much  too  low. 
Recently,  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials    uncovered    isolated    cases    of 
cholera  in  a  few  herds  in  Carroll  and  Cass 
Coimties,  Ind.  In  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  eradication  pro- 
gram, the  complete  depopulation  of  three 
herds  was  ordered  and  5.800  feeder  pigs 
were  slaughtered  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  disease.  This  incident  has  brought 
into  focus  some  of  the  problem  areas 
likely  to  plague  farmers  whose  States  are 
now  entering  the  final  phases  of  the 
eradication  program.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  our  recent 
experiences  in  Indiana  and  to  determine 
what  needs  to  be  done  not  merely  to  meet 
a  1972  deadline  but  to  insure  that  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  is  adequately 
protected,  I  met  with  officials  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  yesterday.  As 
a  result  of  our  rather  lengthy  discus- 
sions, a  consensus  emerged  on  the  need 
to  strengthen  and  update  the  indemnifi- 
cation aspects  of  the  program  and  to 
provide  stricter  administration  over  in- 
terstate shipments  so  that  States  that 
are  doing  the  job  are  not  \1ctimlzed  by 
other  States  that  are  less  determined 
in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  cholera. 

In  the  area  of  indemnity  payments,  it 
was  agreed  that  an  immediate  overhaul 
in  the  level  of  payments  was  necessary. 
Under  present  Federal  regulations,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  pay 
more  than  $50  for  a  purebred  swine.  Add 
to  that  a  State  matching  payment  and 
the  maximum  indemnification  is  $100. 
Needless  to  say.  in  many  cases  of  pure- 
breds, $100  is  woefully  inadequate.  As  a 
result  of  our  discussion  yesterday.  I  be- 
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Ileye  a  more  equitable  Indemnity  for- 
mula will  be  forthcoming,  one  that 
would  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  pay  up  to  $100  for  a  purebred,  raising 
the  maximum  indemnification  total  to 
$200.  A  similar  upward  adjustment  In 
the  indemnity  for  commercial  sows  is 
also  necessary.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  will  accept  our  suggestions, 
based  upon  Information  developed  by 
Purdue  University  animal  husbandry  ex- 
perts, to  increase  the  maximum  indem- 
nification payment  for  grade  animals  to 
$100.  Based  upon  current  market  prices, 
these  Increstses  are  easily  justifiable  and 
are  necessary  If  a  relatively  few  Indi- 
vidual farmers  are  not  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  this  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Department  of- 
ficials yesterday,  most  of  the  cholera 
cases  in  Indiana — and  to  date  these  have 
been  only  21  In  1969 — have  been  of  out- 
of -State  origin.  Of  the  21  cases,  20  have 
been  imported  into  the  State,  resulting 
in  State  Indemnity  payments  totaling 
$288,000.  In  comparison,  one  case  was  of 
Indiana  origin  and  a  $1,000  indemnity 
payment  was  made  to  the  owner.  In  an 
effort  to  relieve  Indiana  and  other  con- 
cerned States  that  have  adequate  pro- 
grams from  financial  burden  imposed 
by  States  that  do  not  maintain  adequate 
policing  of  hog  shipments,  the  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  try  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Government 
woiold  bear  100  percent  of  the  indemnity 
payment  in  those  cases  where  cholera 
was  contracted  during  interstate  ship- 
ment. In  addition,  they  agreed  to  try  to 
implement  my  proposal  that  in  cases 
where  shipments  into  a  State  are  quar- 
antined for  21  days,  these  shipments  are, 
in  effect,  still  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
Federal  Government  will  bear  100  per- 
cent of  the  indemnity  pajmaent  for  any 
cholera  cases  found  in  that  group  within 
the  quarantine  period. 

A  final  point  raised  was  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  temporarily 
assume  the  full  burden  of  the  indemnity 
payment  In  cases  where  the  State  may 
have  exhausted  all  of  its  appropriated 
indemnity  funds.  The  Department  repre- 
sentatives stated  that  this  could  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  State's  willingness  to 
cover  its  share  by  future  appropriations. 
The  object  being,  of  course,  that  the 
farmer  receive  the  full  indemnity  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  approach  has  worlced  in 
other  animal  disease  control  programs 
Involving  indemnities.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  it  cannot  work  in  the  hog 
cholera  eradication  program. 

Based  upon  the  mutual  agreements 
reached  yesterday,  I  have  decided  to 
withhold  the  introduction  of  legislation, 
already  drafted,  to  revise  the  Federal- 
State  cost-sharing  formula.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  under  its  own  authority. 
Implements  the  suggested  improvements 
I  have  outlined,  the  eradication  program 
will  be  strengthened  to  the  point  where 
farmer  cooperation  will  make  the  1972 
deadline  a  reality. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  intend,  at 
this  time,  to  introduce  the  legislation 
which  I  have  had  prepared  for  some 
weeks.  Hopefully,  we  can  work  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 


mittee, and  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  these  necessary  improve- 
ments through  departmental  regulation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  tis  f ar  as  this  bill  \s  con- 
cerned, we  are  ready  to  discontinue  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  until  next  Monday  when 
action  will  be  taken  and  perhaps  roU- 
call  votes  called  for  on  some  or  all  of 
the  amendments  we  passed  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  consideration  of  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  by  unanimous 
consent.) 


S.  2524— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO   PROVIDE   FARM   SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  rising  today  is  to  introduce  a 
new  farm  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  has  already  intimated  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes  that 
legislation  is  needed,  that  other  State 
legislation  is  needed,  and  perchance  the 
President  and  the  administration  gener- 
ally feel  likewise.  I  took  the  liberty  this 
morning,  in  the  course  of  the  White 
House  conference,  to  acquaint  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  fact  that  I  proposed  to 
introduce  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  everyone 
that  our  present  farm  program  needs  to 
be  changed. 

Farmers  are  imhappy  with  the  1965 
Farm  Act  and  want  a  change  after  the 
program  expires  at  the  end  of  1970.  With 
cotton  prices  to  farmers  at  only  42  per- 
cent of  parity,  wheat  prices  at  ony  46 
percent  of  parity,  grain  sorghimi  prices 
at  65  percent  of  parity,  and  corn  prices 
at  only  69  percent  of  parity — as  of  the 
end  of  May — it  is  no  wonder  farmers  are 
unhappy. 

It  is  obvious  that  taxpayers  are  also 
unhappy  with  the  current  program  for 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  When  the 
taxpayer  reads  about  current  farm  pro- 
grams costing  aroimd  33  billion  a  year 
and  many  farmers  receiving  in  excess 
of  $100,000  in  payments  and  the  Congress 
about  to  extend  the  10-percent  surtax 
for  another  year,  is  It  any  wonder  we 
have  a  taxpayer  revolt  on  our  hands? 
This  is  doubly  true  when  farm  prices 
for  the  commodities  covered  by  these 
farm  programs  for  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  are  so  low  and  farmers  im- 
happy with  these  prices. 

The  cost  of  these  farm  programs  has 
become  so  excessive  that  real  effort  is 
being  made  to  put  a  limit  on  individual 
payments  to  farmers.  The  House  just  a 
few  days  ago,  by  a  vote  of  224  to  142, 
voted  to  put  a  limit  of  $20,000  on  pay- 
ments to  farmers  under  these  farm  pro- 
grams. This  was  done  when  the  House 
approved  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1970.  A  year  ago  the  House 
also  approved  a  limitation  on  these  pay- 


ments when  the  1-year  extension  of  the 
1965  act  was  approved.  The  limitation  of 
payment  came  out  in  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  last  year.  No  one  knows  what 
may  happen  this  year. 

The  point  is  there  is  real  revolt  brewing 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  against 
these  big  payments  going  to  large  farm- 
ers and  we  had  better  recognize  it  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  here  to  say 
that  I  rather  consistently  opposed  the 
limitation  on  payments.  I  did  so  because 
I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  logi- 
cal ground  for  doing  so.  How  does  one 
say  to  one  farmer,  "You  get  so  much  per 
acre,"  and  say  to  another  farmer,  "You 
get  so  much  per  acre,"  unless  one  just 
wants  to  let  them  nm  nlUy-willy  with 
their  production.  Then,  of  coiirse,  the 
whole  objective  of  the  farm  program  as 
it  is  cast  today  would  go  down  the  drain. 
So,  there  is  no  logical  basis  for  it. 

More  important,  this  is  a  reflection  of 
rebellion  against  the  1965  Farm  Act  and 
we  had  better  recognize  it  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Because  of  these  facts  I,  along  with 
18  of  my  colleagues,  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  new  farm  bill.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to 
strengthen  marketplace  income  for 
farmers,  reduce  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  management  decision  of 
farmers,  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  farmers  who  need  skills  training 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  in  order 
to  develop  off-farm  income. 

For  too  long  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
sidered as  one  big  problem.  I  believe 
there  are  two  big  problems:  First,  the 
problem  of  the  commercial  farmers;  and 
second,  the  problem  of  other  farmers. 
We  have  been  attempting  for  too  many 
years  to  apply  the  same  remedy  to  the 
ills  of  both  and  with  very  little  success. 
The  bill  that  I  and  my  cosponsors  are 
introducing  today  recognizes  these  dif- 
ferences, and  also  recognizes  that  we 
need  to  have  a  transition  from  the  1965 
Act  when  it  expires  at  the  end  of  1970. 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  bill 
are: 

First.  The  5 -year  program  begins  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  and  runs  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  It  would  amend  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  a  5 -year  transitional 
period  during  which  acreage  controls, 
base  acreages,  marketing  quotas,  proc- 
essing taxes,  and  direct  payments  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  would  be 
phased  out. 

Second.  Limit  the  total  fimds  that  may 
be  spent  on  all  direct  payments  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  80 
percent  of  the  amount  spent  on  1969 
crops  in  1971,  60  percent  in  1972.  40 
percent  in  1973.  and  20  percent  in  1974. 

Third.  Reduce  the  cost  of  wheat  cer- 
tificates to  processors  to  80  percent  of 
the  1969  level  in  1971,  60  percent  in  1972. 
40  percent  in  1973,  and  20  percent  in 
1974. 

Fourth.  Effective  with  1975  crops,  dis- 
continue all  acreage  allotments,  base 
acreages,  marketing  quotas,  processing 
taxes,  and  direct  payments — annual  land 
diversion,  compensatory,  and  certifi- 
cate— for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
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Fifth.  Continue  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment provisions  of  the  act  of  1965  with 
amendments:  First,  to  require  that  pro- 
grams be  operated  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  vrith  emphasis  on  whole  farms; 
and,  second,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  retire  at  least  10  million 
acres  per  year  in  1971.  1972,  1973,  1974, 
and  1975. 

The  Secretary  would  announce  in  ad- 
vance the  maximum  acreage  to  be  con- 
tracted for  each  year.  If  accepted  bids 
do  not  exhaust  this  acreage,  higher  bid- 
ders could  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
negotiate  contracts  at  the  accepted  bid 
level. 

Provide  that  loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  soybeans  shall  be  set 
at  not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  average  price,  beginning 
with  the  1971  crop  year. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at  less 
than  150  percent  of  the  current  loan  rate 
plus  carrying  charges,  except  when  sales 
are  offset  by  equivalent  purchases  in  the 
open  market. 

In  addition  to  and  conditional  on  the 
adoption  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  items:  Authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  offer  a  special  tran- 
sitional program  in  1971, 1972.  1973,  1974. 
and  1975.  which  would  be  open  to  any 
farmer  who  htis  had  average  gross  an- 
nual sales  of  farm  products  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  off-farm  income  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  per  year  for  husband 
and  wife  for  the  inmiediately  preceding 
3  years.  Such  farmers  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

First.  Compensation  for  acreage  allot- 
ments and  base  acreages  surrendered  to 
the  Secretary  for  permanent  cancella- 
tion. This  would  apply  to  all  commodi- 
ties having  acreage  allotments  or  acre- 
ages. Such  compensation  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  land  retirement  pajTnents  under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program  and 
would  also  be  available  to  eligible  farm- 
ers who  wish  to  surrender  their  acreage 
allotments  or  base  acreages  without  par- 
ticipating in  the  cropland  adjustment 
program. 

Second.  Retraining  grants  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 

Third.  Adjustment  assistance  of  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  per  year  for  2  years. 

Fourth.  Loans  imder  existing  credit 
programs  further  to  facilitate  the  tran- 
sition of  eligible  farmers  to  more  gainful 
employment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  bill  for  myself  and  Senators 
Mathias,  Percy,  Miller,  Scott.  Hansen. 
Fannin,  Cotton,  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Griffin.  Ribicoff,  Saxbe,  Dominick, 
Murphy,  Bogcs,  Brooke,  Case.  Bennett, 
and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

In  connection  with  its  introduction,  I 
give  special  commendation  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) who  earlier  expressed  interest  in 
this  matter  and  came  to  my  ofiBce  to  dis- 
cuss it,  even  before  we  got  aroimd  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  called  upon  a  good  many  other 
Senators  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  becoming  cospon- 
sors. I  apprehend  that  in  the  days  to 


follow,  other  Senators  will  want  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2524)  to  adjust  agricul- 
tural production,  to  provide  a  transi- 
tional program  for  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2524 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1969". 

DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Ckingrees  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  Increase  per  family  farm  net  income; 
bring  the  supplies  of  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  Into  line  with  current 
demand;  and  decrease  the  public  costs  of 
maintaining  farm  programs.  To  effectuate 
this  policy,  programs  are  herein  established 
to  assist  farmers  In  (1)  obtaining  a  com- 
modity price  In  the  market  place  higher  than 
levels  at  which  commodity  loans  are  made 
available  by  the  Commodity  Credit  CJorpora- 
tion  and  fair  in  relation  to  prices  farmers 
have  to  pay;  (2)  carrying  out  a  voluntary 
program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife 
conservation;  and  (3)  achieving,  with  mini- 
mum difficulty,  the  transition  and  adjust- 
ment where  necessary  to  more  gainful 
employment. 
Title  I — Extending  and  MoDiryiNG  the  Food 

AND  AGRictn,TUHE  ACT  OP  1965;   Providing 

Price  Support  for  Soybeans 

Sec.  101.  Titles  ni.  IV,  and  V  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1187) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "through  1970" 
wherever  it  appears  in  such  titles  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "through   1974". 

Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

(a)  That  portion  of  price  support  which  is 
made  available  through  loans  for  the  197.1 
through  1974  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum  under 
programs  enacted  or  extended  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  shall  not  exceed  a 
loan  level  of  85  per  centum  of  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  the  commodity 
concerned,  excluding  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  commodity,  during  the 
three  complete  marketing  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  for  the  crop  of  the  com- 
modity concerned  begins. 

(b)  Total  price  support  and  diversion  pay- 
ments (not  includlnig  payments  made  under 
sec.  602  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965).  Including  payments  in  kind,  made  to 
farmers  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  authority  of  (1)  section  16(1)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended.  (2)  sections  101(f).  103(d). 
and  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  (3)  sections  339  and  379c.  d, 
and  e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  shall  not — 

(A)  In  1971,  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  in  1969; 

(B)  In  1972,  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  in  1969;  and 

(C)'  in  1973.  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  in  1969:  and 

(D)  in  1974,  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  in  1969. 

(c)  The  (3ommodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  wheat  marketing  certificates,  pro- 
vided for  under  section  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 


for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1971  through 
the  1974  wheat  crope  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  food  products  In  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  following — 

(1)  for  the  1971  crop,  80  per  centum  of 
the  amount  for  which  certificates  were  sold 
for  the  1969  crop; 

(2)  for  the  1972  crop.  60  per  centum  of 
the  amount  for  which  certificates  were  sold 
for  the  1969  crop; 

(3)  for  the  1973  crop.  40  per  centum  of 
the  amount  for  which  certificates  were  sold 
for  the  1969  crop;  and 

(4)  for  the  1974  crop.  20  per  centum  of  th^ 
amount  for  which  certificates  were  sold  for 
the  1969  crop. 

(d)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1971 
through  1974  crops  of  soybeans,  price  sup- 
port shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  soybeans  at  a  level  not  to 
exceed  85  i>er  centum  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  three  com- 
plete marketing  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  with  the  1971  crop  of 
cotton,  subsection  (e)  of  section  346  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  second 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 

"For  the  1971  and  1972  crops  of  cotton,  the 
annual  national  export  market  acreage  re- 
serve shall  be  an  amount  of  acreage  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  necessary  to  produce 
the  amount  of  cotton  which  he  estimates  will 
be  exported  in  the  year  the  cotton  is  to  be 
marketed." 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  the  1973  crop  of 
cotton,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  repeal- 
ing section  346.  and  (2)  changing  the  colon 
to  a  period  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  347 
and  deleting  the  proviso. 

Title  II — Termination  of  Existing  Cotton, 
Wheat,  and  Peed  Grain  Programs.'  Estab- 
lishment of  Price  Support  Program  for 
C30TT0N.  Wheat,  Peed  Orains  and  Soybeans 
FOR  1975  AND  Subsequent  Crops 
Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
cotton,   wheat,   corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,   and 
grain  sorghum — 

(1)  sections  321  through  350  of  parts  II. 
m.  and  IV  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379a 
through  379J  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  parts  V  and  VI  of  sub- 
title B  are  redesignated  as  parts  II  and  III, 
respectively,  and  subtitle  F  is  redesignated  as 
subtitle  D;  and 

(2)  subsection  (i)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16 
U.S.C.  590p) ,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  202.  Effective  with  the  1975  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26.  1941.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  55 
Stat.  203) .  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  203.  Effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
wheat,  com,  oats.  rye<  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  section  327  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703)  is 
repealed. 

Sec  204.  Effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  soybeans,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (7  USC.  1441  et  seq), 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  103  (7  USC.  1441 
(di )    to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye.  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  soybeans  at  a  level  not  to  ex- 
ceed 86  per  centum  of  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  the  commodity,  exclud- 
ing pxayments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
commodity,  during  the  three  complete  mar- 
keting years  immediately  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop  of  the  commodity  concerned  be- 
gins."; and 
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(2)  repealing  subsection  (f )  of  section  101 
(7  U.S.C.  1441(f)).  and  sections  106  (7  U.8.C. 
1441  note),  107  (7  U.S.C.  1446a).  and  403  (7 
use.  1422). 

Tin*   ni — Restrictions   on   Salks   bt   th« 
CoMMODiTT  Cazorr  Corpokatton 
Sec.  301.  Effective  August  1,  1971,  section 
407    of    tbe    Agricultural    Act    of    1949,    as 
amended    (7   U.S.C.    1427),   Is   amended   by 
strlUng  out  tbe  seventb  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  striking  out  the  last  tour  sentences  of 
such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:   "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  Commodity  Crsdlt  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  make  any  sales   (except  sales 
offset  by  equivalent  purchases,  but  Including 
sales  made   In  redemption   of   payment-in- 
klnd   obligations   of   tbe   Commodity   Credit 
Corp>oratlon  under  its  programs)  of  Its  stocks 
of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum  (  or  soybeans  at  less  than  (1)    150 
■per  centum  of  the  then  current  loan  rate  for 
such   commodity,    plus   reasonable   carrying 
charges,  or   (2)    the  market  price  for  such 
commodity  at  the  time  of  sale,  whichever  Is 
■higher." 

TiTLK  IV — An  Expanded  CaonANS 

AOJTTErTMKNT  PROGRAM 

Szc.  401.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agrl- 
colture-  -Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1838)  Is 
amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1975"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  ".  \inless  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  be  Inconsistent  VTlth 
the  effective  administration  of  the  program," 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  encourage  the  Inclusion  of  whole  farms 
In  such  agreements  where  this  will  not  \in- 
duly  limit  the  employment  opportunities  of 
farm  tenants.  The  Secretary  shall  annoimce 
in  advance  the  maximum  acreage  of  land 
to  be  contracted  for  each  year:  and  if  ac- 
cepted bids  do  not  achieve  this  maximum,  the 
Secretary  may  offer  higher  bidders  the  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  agreements  equiva- 
lent to  the  accepted  bid  level.  In  deter- 
mining annual  maximum  acreages,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  formulate  a  program  to  obtain 
the  long  term  retirement  of  not  less  than 
10  million  acres  per  year  for  the  years  1971 
through  1975.  The  amount  of  acreage  re- 
tirement m  a  community  area  shall  be  cal- 
culated to  not  cause  such  a  reduction  In  crop 
production  as  to  Jeopardize  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  community";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (k). 

Trri^  V — Faricxs  Adjustment  and  Rs- 
TRAiNiNG  Program 
Skc.  601.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  transitional  program  to  assist  low- 
income  farmers  in  making  tbe  necessary  ad- 
Jiistments  to  non-agricultural  pursuits  and 
to  provde  opportunities  for  gainful  employ- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  is  au- 
thorized to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram during  the  calendar  years  1971 
through  1976  under  which  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  farmer 
who,  during  the  three-year  period  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
agreement  Is  entered  into — 

(1)  had  average  gross  annual  sales  of  farm 
products  of  not  more  than  $5,000;  and 

(2)  had  average  annual  off- farm  income  of 
not  more  than  $2,000  (including  Income  of 
both  husband  and  wife  In  tbe  case  of  a 
married  farmer) . 

(b)  Agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
section  may  include;  (1)  tbe  surrender  to 
the  Secretary  for  permanent  cancellation  of 
acreage  allotments  and  base  acreages  then 
under  the  control  of  the  farmer  in  return 
for  cash  consideration  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary; 
(3)    ftdjiutment  uaiatanoe  not  to  exceed 
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$2,600  per  year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years;  (3)  retraining  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  txutlon  and  other  coats  in- 
cident to  training  programs  designed  to 
provide  skUla  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
consistent  with  employment  opportiinltles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  section,  arrange  for 
utilization  to  tbe  maximum  extent  possible 
of  existing  Federal  and  State  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  grants,  loans,  and  other 
assistance  which  will  further  facilitate  this 
adjustment  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Title  VI — Authoritt  of  the  Commoditt 
Credit  Corporation 
Sec.  601.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corxx>ra- 
tlon  shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless 
the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover 
such  expenditures  from  appropriations 
made  to  carry  out  the  pxuTXjsea  of  this  Act. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  overall  program  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  including  such  amounts  as  may  be 
required  to  make  payments  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  its  actual  costs  Incurred  or  to  be 
incurred  In  carrying  out  such  program. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  generous  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader;  to  thank  him  for 
his  reference  to  me;  and  to  enlist  under 
his  banner  both  in  the  sponsorship  and 
in  the  support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  is  a  heroic 
figure  in  our  history,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  well  knows.  Not 
only  has  the  farmer  cultivated  the  Amer- 
ican land  and  fed  and  clothed  our  peo- 
ple; but  in  his  vanguard  role  In  the  revo- 
lution against  British  rule — in  his  pio- 
neering battles  against  the  elements — 
and  as  a  free  man,  making  his  way  in 
the  wilderness  under  spacious  skies  and 
possibilities — he  shaped  and  Inspired  the 
American  dream.  On  the  open  road  West, 
celebrated  by  Walt  Whitman,  the  farmer 
was  the  most  important  traveler. 

Finally,  the  prairie  schooners  reached 
the  coast,  the  land  was  occupied  and 
America  seemed  to  reach  the  end  of  its 
open  road.  But  as  a  later  American  poet, 
Louis  Simpson,  wrote : 

The  greet  cloud  wagons  move  westward 
still,  dreaming  of  a  Pacific. 

The  dream  that  brought  the  pioneer 
West  still  moves  us  when  we  see  white 
clouds  billowing  through  an  open  coun- 
try sky. 

The  American  fanner,  however,  did 
not  waste  much  time  in  daydreaming. 
Once  again,  as  in  our  early  history,  he 
made  a  revolution.  Though  there  was  no 
shot  heard  around  the  world,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  American  revolution  in  agri- 
culture reverberates  today  a  hope,  held 
around  the  world,  for  an  age  of  global 
abundance.  The  farmer's  revolution  in 
fact  achieved  improvements  in  efficiency 
and  productivity  exceeding  even  the  in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  American 
Government  has  helped  to  create  the 
opportunities  that  American  farmers 
have  so  gallantly  exploited.  The  aid  to 
railroads,  the  Homestead  Act,  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Extension  Services,  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  all  contributed  signifi- 


cantly to  his  triumph  over  scarcity,  and 
in  recent  years,  as  the  farmer  achieved 
new  marvels  of  abimdance,  the  Govern- 
ment has  struggled — from  one  farm  pro- 
gram to  another— with  the  trials  of  his 
triumph.  The  Inadequacy  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  relative  to  rising  productive 
capacity  led  to  the  imposition  of  an  ex- 
pensive apparatus  of  special  restrictions 
and  controls  on  American  agriculture. 

Thus  the  relationship  between  the 
farmer  and  Government  changed.  No 
longer  was  the  Government  an  ally  in 
the  opening  of  new  opportunities.  It  be- 
came a  price  manager,  a  commodity 
marketeer,  an  adviser,  a  policeman;  it 
dispensed  redtape  as  sticky  as  flypaper 
and  money  which— to  many  recipients—^ 
seemed  to  compromise  their  independ- 
ence, violate  the  imagery  of  the  American 
dream. 

Farmers  were  forced  to  look  away 
from  the  land  and  the  sky  and  to  gaze 
instead,  like  gamblers  at  a  slot  machine, 
at  the  Great  Stone  Pace  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  They  paid  their 
votes,  listened  to  the  mysterious  politi- 
cal clacking  of  the  subsidy  mechanism, 
then  waited  to  see  what  would  turn  up 
this  time:  Was  there  a  payoff  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains?  What  was  the  special 
bonus  for  not  growing  grain  sorghum' 
And  was  there  still  a  jackpot  for  not 
growing  cotton? 

So  the  result  of  the  agricultural  rev- 
olution— and  the  increasing  Government 
interventions  accompanying  it — was  a 
harvest  of  paradoxes.  Federal  farm  sub- 
sidies increased;  and  farmers  grew 
poorer.  Acreage  restrictions  were  im- 
posed to  reduce  production;  and  produc- 
tion expanded  to  break  all  records.  Agri- 
cultural efficiency  soared;  and  so  did 
food  prices.  Every  new  farm  bill  was  sub- 
nUtted  with  eulogies  for  the  family  farm: 
yet  the  exodus  from  the  farms  continues 
to  originate  chiefly  on  these  small  es- 
tablishments and  the  viability  of  farm- 
ing as  a  way  of  life,  different  from  other 
business,  is  in  jeopardy. 

Tills  year  brought  a  further  affront. 
With  retail  food  prices  higher  than  ever 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities covered  by  present  legislation 
have  fallen  to  levels  relatively  lower  than 
those  of  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's.  In  fact,  today's  farm  prices  for 
wheat,  cotton,  and  wool  stand  at  less 
than  one-half  of  parity,  compared  with 
85  percent  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration—that is,  to  less  than  one-half 
of  the  ratio  that  applied  In  1914  between 
what  farmers  pay  for  what  they  pur- 
chase, and  what  they  receive  for  what 
they  produce.  The  cost-price  squeeze  has 
become  a  vice,  steadily  tightened,  partly 
by  Government  policy. 

But  it  is  not  only  farmers  who  suffer 
from  this  program.  The  taxpayer  Is 
victimized  too.  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  just  stated.  For  the 
costs  of  the  Government  farm  program 
are  also  at  an  alltime  high.  In  the  first 
10  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
agency  which  pays  for  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  1965  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act,  has  lost  $3,311,644,000— 
a  record  for  such  a  period,  and  CCC's 
stocks  of  commodities  are  growing,  indi- 
cating greater  costs  in  the  future. 
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The  financial  burden  of  the  current 
Government  farm  program  is  borne  not 
only  by  our  taxpayers.  Even  the  poorest 
resident  of  the  most  depressed  rural 
area — and  the  most  deprived  Inhabitant 
of  the  poorest  urban  ghetto — must  pay 
some  4  percent  more  for  bread  and  cereal 
because  of  the  current  wheat  certificate 
program.  In  fact,  because  the  poor  spend 
the  largest  percentages  of  their  incomes 
on  food,  they  pay  proportionately  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion for  these  farm  subsidies  that 
chiefly  benefit  the  richest  farmers. 

Thus  a  farm  bill  is  a  city  concern.  The 
metropolitan  wage  earner  or  housewife 
who  never  left  the  cement  sidewalks  to 
milk  a  cow  in  a  frosty  dawn  or  to  take 
a  lamb  from  a  troubled  ewe  at  midnight 
still  have  vital  personal  stakes  in  farm 
legislation.  The  old  indifference  of  city 
legislators  to  agricultural  problems  is 
archaic.  Hereafter,  the  urban  Congress- 
man who  trades  away  his  voice  and  vote 
on  farm  matters  will  do  so  at  his  peril. 
The  city  voter  will  have  him  in  mind 
when  he  contemplates  Federal  tax  with- 
holding from  his  paycheck,  and  the 
shrinking  power  of  his  dollar  at  the 
grocery  counters.  Every  American  tax- 
payer is  plowed  and  harrowed  by  the  in- 
discrlminant  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Holland), 
indicated  last  month,  when  they  voted 
to  limit  Government  payments  for  in- 
dividual farmers  to  $20,000,  that  the 
status  quo  is  unacceptable  to  them. 
Many  Members  of  this  body  would  sup- 
port a  similar  limitation  on  payments. 
But,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
says,  the  time  to  consider  such  a  pro- 
posal is  when  we  are  considering  the 
entire  farm  program.  And— despite  the 
continuing  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  respond  to  rising  pres- 
sures for  change— the  time  to  consider 
the  entire  farm  program  is  now. 

The  bill  which  we  have  introduced  to- 
day offers  a  better  method  of  agricul- 
tural adjustment  than  have  the  Govern- 
ment supply  management  programs  of 
the  past. 

It  proposes  a  long-term  land  retire- 
ment program — the  most  efficient,  most 
practical  form  of  agricultural  adjustment 
program. 

It  relates  Government  farm  price  sup- 
port programs  to  the  market. 

And  it  provides  for  a  phaseout  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  costly  and 
ineffective  direct  payment  progrsuns 
which,  as  the  recent  action  of  the  other 
body  Indicates,  have  become  very  con- 
troversial. 

The  first  part  of  our  bill  deals  with 
the  economic  problems  of  agriculture. 
The  second  part  deals  with  the  social 
problems.  In  the  past  we  have  tried  to 
deal  with  the  former  while  neglecting 
the  latter.  But  now  it  is  time  for  a  change, 
and  we  must  seek  solutions  to  both. 

The  retraining,  relocation,  and  loan 
programs  which  would  be  offered  low- 
production,  low-Income  farmers  under 
the  terms  of  our  bill  would  open  wide 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  many  low- 
income  rural  families  who  now  receive 
no  benefits  from  Government  farm  pro- 


grams, but  who  must  pay  the  higher  food 
prices  they  often  cause. 

I  ask  Senators  to  join  with  us,  the 
sponsors,  in  working  for  the  enactment 
of  this  effective  and  fiscally  responsible 
legislation.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make 
needed  changes  In  the  Government  farm 
program. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  free 
farmers  from  the  mortmain  of  Govern- 
ment controls  and  return  them  to  the 
open  road  of  American  possibilities.  For 
at  the  end  of  the  open  road  today  we  do 
not  find  the  promised  land.  We  find  a 
roadblock  of  bureaucracy.  It  Is  time  now 
to  reopen  the  American  way  of  free 
agriculture. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
which  occurred  during  the  consideration 
of  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill,  and 
which  were,  by  unanimous  consent,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.) 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISO- 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  ISSUE  ANNUAL 
PROCLAMATIONS  CALLING  UPON 
THE  CHILDREN  OP  AMERICA  TO 
CELEBRATE  THE  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  annual  proc- 
lamations calling  upon  the  children  of 
America  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  sim- 
ilar resolution  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Bob  Denney  of  Nebraska. 

The  means  of  celebration  will  be  the 
holding  of  block  parades,  in  which  the 
children  adopt  the  spirit  and  p>erhaps 
something  of  the  dress  of  1776.  The 
children  can  decorate  their  bicycles  and 
tricycles,  and  can  make  replicas  of  our 
first  flag.  Parades  can  be  held  on  each 
block  under  adult  supervision. 

The  idea  came  from  Miss  Hazel  Wolfe 
of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  whose  letter  is  so  out- 
standing that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  CO  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  for  our  children  to  cele- 
brate the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Since  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  entrusted  to  the  young  of 
today,  we  have  a  duty  to  instill  in  them 
a  sense  of  the  past.  Heritage  and  tradi- 
tion give  strength  and  endurance  to 
America.  We  must  act  to  maintain  the 
legacy.  As  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
Flag  Day  Proclamation : 

A  flag  is  meant  to  be  seen.  Only  when  it  Is 
displayed  does  it  stir  us.  Our  Ideals  we  can 
honor  with  our  words  and  deeds;  our  flag 
must  be  honored  by  an  essentially  spiritual 
reaction  to  a  visual  stimulus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 


priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  re- 
specting children's  block  parades  in  cel- 
ebration of  the  Btfiniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  introduced 
by  Mr.  HRUSKA,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  130 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
thereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
each  year  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  participate 
In  block  parades  in  their  local  neighbor- 
hood at  such  time  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
as  the  President  may  designate  In :  such 
proclamation. 

Exhibit  1 

Wht  Not  Have  a  Block  Parade  in  Yorm 

Town 

(By  Hazel  Wolfe,  Lincoln,  Nebr.) 

My  friends  call  me  tbe  "Bell  Lady".  That  is 
because  I  tried  to  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  bells  to  ring  at  12  noon  on  the  Fourth  of 
Jxily.  They  rang  for  four  minutes  to  remind 
everyone  In  Llncolnland  of  the  first  ringing 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  on  that  glorious  day  in 
1776. 

I  liked  to  be  called  "Bell  Lady".  It  sounded 
In  a  small  way  as  good  as  "Bell  Ringer" — and 
that  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  been  that 
long  ago  day  when  the  Liberty  Bell  was  rung 
by  the  old  bell  ringer  who  stood  with  his 
hands  on  the  dangling  rope  while  his  small 
grandson  waited  to  bring  the  good  news  to 
him.  I  would  like  to  have  written  that 
famous  poem  "Ring  Grandfather,  Ring", 
which  will  be  remembered  in  history  as  long 
as  our  country  lives. 

I  liked  being  called  "Bell  Lady",  but  It  was 
the  grown  ups  who  called  me  that.  It  was  the 
T.V.  and  radio  directors  who  played  the  bell 
record  for  four  minutes  at  noon  on  July 
Fourth.  It  was  tbe  musicians  who  played  the 
chimes  that  rang  that  day  in  the  beautiful 
church  towers  of  our  city;  it  was  the  old 
Janitor  who  pulled  the  bell  rope  at  one  of 
the  smaller  churches;  it  was  the  organist  at 
our  University  Carillon  Tower  who  took  time 
out  of  a  busy  schedule  to  have  the  bells  re- 
paired and  ready  to  ring  the  Fourth.  Also,  It 
was  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  who  put 
the  loud  speaker  on  so  all  the  prisoners  could 
hear  the  radio  bells;  and  also,  it  was  the 
program  director  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
who  arranged  all  tbe  bedside  radios  to  be  on, 
explaining  that  her  patients  would  appre- 
ciate the  bell  ringing  more  than  anyone  else. 
The  residents  of  a  retirement  home  for  sen- 
ior citizens  called  me  "Bell  Lady"  too  as  they 
arranged  a  parade  through  the  halls,  each 
carrying  a  small  flag  while  the  bells  rang. 

But  the  children  were  taking  no  part  in 
this  celebration.  The  older  people  remember 
those  long  ago  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
where  every  city  and  small  town  had  a  rous- 
ing celebration  with  firecrackers,  parades, 
bands,  patriotic  speeches  and  fSLmiiy  picnics. 

Then  the  whole  family.  Including  the 
smallest  chUd,  lined  the  streets  and  watched 
the  parade  go  by. 

The  parade  was  headed  by  "Old  Glory"  and 
a  rousing  band,  an  Uncle  Sam  on  horseback, 
dozens  of  floats  trimmed  in  red.  white,  and 
blue,  and  a  beautiful  girl  dressed  in  a 
streaming  white  robe  representing  the  Statue 
of  Liberty;  boys  on  bicycles,  and  beautiful 
ladles  and  gallant  men  on  hones.  They  all 
headed  for  the  fairgrounds  when  the  orator 
of  the  day  praised  our  country  and  Its  cltl- 
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sens  as  the  greatest  liberty  loving  people  in 
the  whole  world. 

The  grown  ups  today  know  what  our  coun- 
try means.  They  have  experienced  several 
wars.  But  to  the  children,  the  Fourth  means 
little,  and  It  Is  the  children  we  must  educate. 

It  was  a  well  planned  program  we  had 
arranged  for  that  Fourth  of  July.  1968.  All 
the  reports  were  In  two  weeks  before  the 
Fourth.  Church  bells  would  ring  as  well  as 
the  bells  on  our  Carillon  Tower;  the  T.V.  and 
radio  stations  were  ready  with  their  pro- 
gram— and  then  I  thought  "What  a  beautiful 
adult  program,  but  what  are  the  children 
doing?"  They  had  no  part  In  the  celebration. 
They  should  be  in  parades  with  decorated 
bicycles  and  floats.  They  are  the  ones  who. 
In  a  few  years,  will  be  taking  over  the  affairs 
of  state.  Why  cant  our  children  have  a 
parade — a  big  parade  down  the  main  street  of 
our  city. 

But  again  I  thought.  This  Is  a  city.  It  Is  not 
safe  for  children  to  parade.  It's  not  safe  for 
them  to  get  down  town.  A  parade  would  re- 
quire a  police  permit,  a  police  escort,  some 
big  organization  to  promote  it,  and  the  time 
was  too  short  to  organize  one. 

And  then  I  had  my  big  Idea.  Why  not  a 
parad6  at  home — a  Block  Parade.  The  chil- 
dren Muid  parade  around  their  own  block, 
right  at  home.  There  would  be  no  streets  to 
cross,  no  police  escort,  no  parade  permit.  All 
it  would  take  would  be  a  Block  Mother  to 
organize  it  and  kids.  And  there  would  be 
plenty  of  kids  everywhere  Just  "raring"  to  go. 
They  had  ten  days  to  get  ready.  They  could 
decorate  their  bicycles  and  tricycles.  They 
could  make  paper  hats  and  costumes.  They 
could  hunt  up  their  drums  and  whistles  and 
noisy  makers  of  all  kinds. 

Again  I  called  the  T.V.  and  radio  stations 
to  advertise  for  us.  I  called  the  newspapers 
for  publicity.  The  newspapers  had  a  broader 
vision  than  I.  One  reporter  said  "Well  have 
hundreds  of  parades  all  over  town."  Another 
reporter  said  "We'll  have  a  Block  Parade  in 
our  block  if  only  my  three  kids  are  in  It" — 
and  they  did — not  only  his  three  kids  but 
twenty  others.  His  seven  year  old,  on  a  deco- 
rated bicycle,  headed  the  parade — and  his  lit- 
tle two  year  old  pedaled  her  tricycle  trailing 
at  the  end,  and  twenty  other  kids  In  between 
with  drums,  bells,  noisy  makers  of  any  kind. 
In  paper  hats,  cost\imes  and  each  carrying  a 
flag.  The  stores  sold  out  all  their  flags  (one 
store  manager  said  "We'll  be  prepared  next 
year.") . 

Neighbors  lined  the  other  side  of  the  street 
with  their  transistor  radios  picking  up  the 
sound  of  the  bells.  Cameras  clicked  and  chil- 
dren marched,  beginning  exactly  at  12  noon. 

One  mother  told  me  she  worked  till  one 
o'clock  making  hats  for  her  five  little  girls 
and  one  daddy  made  fifteen  paper  hats  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  some  child  without  any 
costume  might  come.  "I  haven't  had  so  much 
fun  since  I  was  in  kindergarten  he  told  me." 
The  hats  he  made  were  all  used. 

Newspaper  photographers  took  pictures  of 
several  of  the  parades  and  the  evening  edi- 
tions were  fUled  with  Block  Parade  pictures. 

One  T.V.  station  took  a  film  of  the  youth- 
ful marchers  and  featured  a  'Block  Parade" 
on  the  six  o'clock  and  ten  o'clock  news. 

The  president  of  the  Lincoln's  Children  Zoo 
decided  they  would  have  a  parade  at  the 
zoo  while  the  bells  rang.  The  paraders  had 
no  Fourth  of  July  costumes,  but  plenty  of 
enthusiasm.  On  the  loud  speaker  he  called 
all  the  children  in  the  zoo  to  come  emd  line 
up.  They  were  to  parade  past  the  Are  bell 
and  ring  it  one  tap  for  each  year  they  were 
old.  The  Are  bell  is  rung  by  pulling  a  rope  In 
the  fire  house.  This  fire  house  is  a  replica  of 
an  old  time  one.  The  children  bad  no  cos- 
tumes, but  they  had  plenty  of  enthusiasm. 

Reporters  at  the  Block  Parades  asked  the 
young  marchers  why  they  were  parading.  One 
ctiild  answered  "Because  my  daddy  is  in 
Vietnam";  another  said  "My  teacher  told  us 


about  the  flrst  Fourth  and  how  they  rang 
the  Liberty  Bell,  and  I  want  to  celebrate  the 
begirming  of  our  country."  One  child  had  a 
flag  with  thirteen  stars.  "My  mommy  told 
us  all  about  Oeorge  Washington  and  Betsy 
Roes."  The  child  continued,  "I  asked  mommy 
why  can't  I  have  a  flag  Uke  that?"  His 
mother  said,  "You  can.  I'll  make  you  one." 

Next  Fourth  will  be  celebrated  by  many 
more  Block  Parades.  One  mother  told  me 
"Jimmy  isn't  old  enough  to  be  in  a  parade 
this  year,  but  next  year  I'll  have  one  in  our 
block." 

A  grandmother  said  "My  grandchildren  are 
so  far  away,  but  I'll  remember  them  by  being 
Block  Mother  here  in  our  block." 

The  program  director  of  one  radio  station 
said  "We'll  announce  Block  Parades  on  the 
Network  next  year.  Then  we'll  have  them 
everywhere. 

I  hope  every  child  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  a  Block  Parade  next  year.  Won't  you 
be  a  Block  Mother  and  organize  one  for  your 
block?  It's  so  much  fun.  I  know  because  I 
organized  many  in  Lincolnland. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately after  approval  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1 
hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1011)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (3.  1010)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Aili  Kallio. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21)  to  print  ad- 
ditional copies  of  parts  1  and  2,  thermal 
pollution,  1968  hearings. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12167)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  piu*- 
poses. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  C£dl  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  SAUNE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM.  1970— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  commltte  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1011)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  30,  1969,  page  17773, 
Congressional  Record.)     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  S.  1011  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram which  is  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  24,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

On  May  14,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  S.  1011  with  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  struck  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  substituted  a  new 
text.  The  substantive  differences  in  the 
two  versions  are  as  follows: 

SECTION     1,     SENATE    Bn.L 
HOtrSE    AMENDMENT 

The  House  deleted  this  section  of  the 
Senate  version  wliich  would  further 
amend  Section  8  of  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  to  clarify  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  cooperate  with  public  or 
private  agenices  in  foreign  countries. 

SECTION    2,    SENATE    BILL 
HOtrSE    AMENDMENT 

The  House  version  reduced  the  author- 
ized appropriation  from  $27  million  to 
$25  million.  It  also  limited  the  agency's 
reprograming  authority  to  10  percent  in- 
stead of  the  15  percent  included  in  the 
Senate  version. 

DISCUSSION 

The  Senate  version  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $27  million  which  had  been 
requested  by  the  administration  and  in- 
clude in  President  Johnson's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Subsequent  to  Senate 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  new  administra- 
tion recommended  a  reduction  to  $26 
million  consistent  with  President  Nixon's 
revised  budget.  The  House  version  au- 
thorized only  $25  million.  The  authoriza- 
tion is  broken  down  as  follows: 


Senate 

bill 

and 

original    Revised 

House 

budget     budget 

bill 

Research  and  development.. 

Test  beds  and  facililies 

Conversion  modules 

Administration 

Total 27.000 


.  $18,095 
5,355 

$17,223 
5.355 
1,450 
1,972 

$16,223 
5,355 

1,450 

1,450 

2,100 

1,972 
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SECTION    3,    SENATE   BILL 


26.000     25,000 


Section  2  of  the  House  bill  is  identical 
to  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  by  letter  of  May  14  re- 
sponding to  an  inquiry  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  staff,  and 
in  testimony  and  reports  presented  to  the 
committee,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment stated  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  relating  to  foreign  activ- 
ities and  to  15  percent  reprograming  au- 
thority were  of  significant  importance  to 
the  saline  water  program. 

In  an  attachment  to  a  letter  dated 
May  14,  the  Department  has  described 
the  value  of  foreign  research  contracts  as 
follows: 

Awards  to  foreign  organizations  are  based 
upon  either  a  unique  concept  or  approach 
not  offered  by  a  domestic  organization,  or 
where  the  work  is  in  the  same  area  of  tech- 
nology as  domestic  proposals,  award  is  based 
upon  outstanding  qualiflcations.  I.e.,  the 
recognized  international  stature  of  the  re- 
searcher involved.  Because  of  the  significance 
of  the  accomplishments  that  have  resulted 
and  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  con- 
tracts that  have  gone  to  foreign  organiza- 
tions, it  is  our  opinion  that  the  value  re- 
turned far  exceeds  the  cost  and  that  this 
work  is  of  significant  benefit  to  the  total 
OSW  program. 

In  another  attachment  to  the  same 
letter  the  importance  of  increased  re- 
programing authority  was  stressed  as 
follows. 

In  a  research  activity  designed  to  develop 
new  methods  and  spur  technological  change 
such  as  the  one  carried  out  by  OSW,  the 
limitation  on  reprograming  of  10%  tends 
to  hamper  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
operations.  After  the  authorized  10%  repro- 
graming has  been  acoomplished  to  meet  pro- 
gram demands,  additional  unforeseeable 
changes  may  call  for  still  further  reprogram- 
ing. This  situation  would  require  that  pro- 
gram operations  be  ciutailed  or  that  addi- 
tional legislation  be  sought  to  authorize 
further  reprograming.  This  has  been  ex- 
perienced particularly  in  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  modification  at  test  beds 
and  test  facilities — areas  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  research  are  put  to  the  test  of  prac- 
ticability. 

In  still  later  correspondence,  dated 
May  16  and  Jime  3.  the  Department 
urged  restoration  of  $1  million  to  the 
House  bill  which  would  provide  authori- 
zation of  the  amount  requested  in  the 
revised  fiscal  year  1970  budget. 

When  Senate  and  House  conferees  met 
on  June  3.  however,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  stated  that  they 
had  been  advised  by  the  Department  that 
the  House  language  restricting  foreign 
activities  and  reprograming  authority 
was  acceptable.  Upon  further  inquiry 
by  the  Senate  committee,  tliis  new  de- 
partmental position  was  confirmed  by 
letter  of  Jime  23. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Depart- 
ment's letters  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  Department's  current  position  on 
this  legislation,  the  Senate  conference 
committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 


accept  the  conference  report  which  pro- 
vides that  the  amoimt  of  appropriations 
authorized  in  the  House  amendment  to 
S.  1011  be  increased  by  $1  million  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  revised  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  which  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Henkt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Seruite,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  responds  to 
an  oral  request  of  May  12  from  your  staff 
assistant  for  information  regarding  S.  1011, 
a  biU  "To  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  24,  and  was  ordered 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments  on  May 
7,  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  our  report  of  March  10  to 
your  Committee  on  the  bill,  I  would  refer 
for  your  information  the  following  enclosed 
documents : 

1.  Letter  of  April  23,  1969,  to  the  Chairman, 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  expresses  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment on  S.  1011  and  a  similar  bill,  H.R. 
6716. 

2.  Statement  entitled  "Foreign  Research 
Program"  which  has  been  furnished  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee  as  well. 

3.  Statement  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
present  statutory  10%  limit  on  reprogram- 
ming  among  the  four  categories  In  the  saline 
water  program,  which  also  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  fvir- 
ther  information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  A.  Bracken, 
Legislative  Counsel. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  this  Department  on 
SS..  6716,  a  bin  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saUne  water  conversion  program 
for  fiscal  year  1970."  Since  your  request,  a 
similar  bill,  S.  1011  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  24,  1969.  Our  comments  also  cover 
that  bill  as  well. 

We  recommend  enactment  of  S.  1011  35 
passed  by  the  Senate,  with  the  amendments 
suggested  herein. 

The  bills  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $27  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  carry 
out  the  saline  water  conversion  program. 
They  also  would  amend  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the 
present  limit  on  reprogramming  from  10  to 
15  percent. 

In  addition,  S.  1011,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  clarify  section  8  of  the  Act,  in 
consonance  with  the  legislative  history,  to 
exempt  specifically  the  activities  authorized 
under  section  3  of  the  Act  from  the  ban  in 
section  8  on  the  use  of  funds  for  any  new 
commitments  In  foreign  countries  after  July 
1,  1968. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Department 
has  been  operating  under  the  restriction  on 
foreign  activities  Imposed  by  Public  Law  90- 


297,  as  explained  In  the  legislative  history 
(H.  Kept.  No.  1247,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  sesa.  3 
(1968)).  Under  this  authority,  we  attended 
several  international  conferences  relating  to 
saline  water  conversion  and  exchanged  tech- 
nical information  with  foreign  countries,  all 
In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
However,  in  light  of  the  language  of  section 
8  and  the  legislative  history  cited,  we  have 
not  concluded  any  new  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  public  or  private  persons  or  agen- 
cies in  foreign  countries,  including  research 
study  contracts  and  agreements. 

Without  the  clarifying  change  which  the 
Senate-passed  S.  1011  would  make  in  section 
8,  our  authority  for  certain  activities  will 
continue  to  be  unclear,  for  example,  for  re- 
search study  contracts  and  grants — even  fol- 
low-up efforts  to  productive  contracts  and 
grants  concluded  before  July  1,  1968 — with 
educational  and  other  institutions  abroad 
which  have  valuable  knowledge  and  skills  to 
contribute  to  the  program.  Therefore,  we 
believe  the  change  which  S.  lOIl  would  make 
in  section  8  is  necessary  and  we  recommend 
its  adoption.  Even  under  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, we  could  not  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ments to  act  as  an  agent  or  provide  super- 
vision for  construction  or  operation  of  for- 
eign production  desalting  plants.  We  believe 
that  the  Senate  bill  adequately  clarifies  our 
authority,  while,  at  the  same  time,  carrying 
out  the  objective  and  intent  of  the  1968 
amendment. 

We  have,  as  part  of  the  President's  gen- 
eral budget  review,  reviewed  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  the  bills,  and,  as  a  result, 
recommend  an  adjusted  toUil  saline  water 
program  of  $26,000,000.  This  would  t>e 
achieved  by  reducing  the  program  category 
( 1 ) ,  "research  and  development  operating 
expenses"  from  $18,095,000  to  $17,223,000,  and 
category  (4),  "administration  and  coordina- 
tion" from  $2,100,000  to  $1,972,000. 

We  recommend  the  following  amendments 
to  the  Senate-passed  bill : 

1.  On  page  2,  line  6,  change  the  figure 
"$27,000,000"  to  "$26,000,000". 

2.  On  page  2.  line  9,  change  the  figure 
"$18,095,000"  to  "$17,223,000". 

3.  On  page  2,  line  18.  change  the  figure 
"$2,100,000"  to  "$1,972,000". 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  enactment  of  this  legislation  if 
amended  in  the  manner  recommended 
above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  L.  Klein, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Foreign  Research  Program 
This  statement  presents  the  basis,  proce- 
dures, and  some  results  from  OSW  contracts 
with  foreign  universities  and  institutions.  In 
considering  this  segment  of  the  OSW  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  recognized  that: 

a.  No  country  has  a  monopoly  on  scien- 
tific talent  and  some  foreign  scientists  and 
institutions  may  be  superior  in  selected 
areas: 

b.  Overseas  research  groups  and  scientists 
are  recognized  especially  in  the  field  of  basic 
research;  and 

c.  An  important  scientific  contribution  ia 
of  value  to  the  U.S.  desalting  program  far 
beyond  the  monetary  consideration  involved. 

At  the  present  time,  the  OSW  research 
organization  has  several  active  foreign  con- 
tracts. The  significant  achievemenw  from  the 
foreign  contracts  to  the  present  date  are  as 
follows : 

a.  Research  Institute.  Inveresk.  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  has  produced  a  theoretical  expla- 
nation of  the  reverse  osmosis  process  and  a 
process  for  preparing  cellulose  acetate  mem- 
branes which  has  been  patented  and  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Government  (Patent  No. 
3.412,184)— Total  Cost  $31,812 
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b.  The  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science, 
RehoToth,  Israel,  was  the  codlscoverer  of 
the  new  separation  process,  "pressiire  dialy- 
sis." This  new  process  Is  a  fundamental  Im- 
provement in  separations  technology  and  Is 
considered  to  have  great  potential  for  future 
desalting   applications — Total   Cost   8127,750 

c.  The  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
has  contributed  supporting  work  for  the 
pressure  dialysis  process  and  has  established 
its  technical  requirements — Total  Cost 
$39,628 

d.  The  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem, 
Israel,  has  developed  reverse  osmosis  mem- 
branes capable  of  selective  separation  of 
sodium  and  potassium  Ions.  This  contribu- 
tion paves  the  way  for  more  effective  treat- 
ment of  polluted  waters — Total  Cost  $33,374 

e.  The  University  of  Waterloo.  Ontario. 
Canada,  and  the  Negev  Institute.  Beersheva, 
Israel,  have  contributed  to  the  theoretical 
understanding  of  the  liquid  state  and  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  fouling  of  elec- 
trodlalysis  membranes — Total  Cost  $83,873 

Research  contracts  to  foreign  institutions 
are  awarded  on  a  very  selective  basis.  Es- 
sentially all  of  the  basic  and  most  of  the 
applied  research  activities  result  from  the 
recelpfof  unsolicited  proposals.  As  a  result  of 
-the  wMe  dissemination  of  our  research  and 
development  publications  in  scientific  Jour- 
nals, participation  in  symposia  and  technical 
conferences,  research  organizations  are  made 
aware  of  our  program  activities  on  a  current 
basis  and  are  thus  in  a  position  to  submit 
unsolicited  proposals  offering  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  solve  outstanding  prob- 
lems. These  proposals  number  over  400  an- 
nually. All  such  proposals  are  reviewed 
critically  as  to  their  technical  and  scientific 
merit,  significance  to  the  OSW  program,  the 
qualifications  of  the  proposer,  the  capability 
and  experience  of  the  organization,  and  the 
total  cost.  Awards  to  foreign  organizations 
are  based  upon  either  a  unique  concept  or 
approach  not  offered  by  a  domestic  organiza- 
tion, or  where  the  work  is  in  the  same  area 
of  technology  as  domestic  proposals,  award 
is  based  upon  outstanding  qualifications,  i.e., 
the  recognized  International  statvu-e  of  the 
researcher  involved.  Because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  accomplishments  that  have 
resulted  and  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of 
contracts  that  have  gone  to  foreign  organiza- 
tions, it  is  our  opinion  that  the  value  re- 
turned far  exceeds  the  cost  and  that  this  work 
is  of  significant  benefit  to  the  total  OSW 
program. 


Otfice  of  Saune  Water:  Majoe  Rephogram- 
ING  Actions 

In  a  research  activity  designed  to  develop 
new  methods  and  spur  technological  change 
such  as  the  one  carried  out  by  OSW,  the  lim- 
itation on  reprogramlng  of  10%  tends  to 
hamper  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  op- 
erations. After  the  authorized  10*^0  repro- 
gramlng has  been  accomplished  to  meet  pro- 
gram demands,  additional  unforeseeable 
changes  may  call  for  still  further  reprogram- 
lng. This  situation  would  require  that  pro- 
gram operations  be  curtailed  or  that  addi- 
tional legislation  be  sought  to  authorize  fur- 
ther reprogramlng.  This  has  been  experienced 
particularly  tS  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  modification  of  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities— areas  In  which  the  results  of  re- 
search are  put  to  the  test  of  practicabUlty. 

The  amoimt  authorized  for  test  beds  and 
test  facilities  in  1968  was  $4,298,000.  With  the 
addition  of  $430,000  vmder  the  10%  repro- 
gramlng limitation,  the  total  amount  that 
could  be  obligated  was  $4,728,000.  Of  that 
total,  $2,045,000  was  the  estimated  cost  of 
hardware,  $1,200,000  was  for  fixed  services 
(such  as  utilities  and  chemical  supplies). 
and  $1,483,000  was  for  maintenance  and  op- 


erating costs.  The  existing  reprogramlng  au- 
thority was  pushed  to  the  full  limit  of 
$4,728,000  by  Increased  cost  of  utility  serv- 
ices to  sustain  and  exploit  successful  opera- 
tion at  several  test  locations  in  FY  1968  and 
by  higher  than  estimated  bids  for  modifica- 
tion and  construction  work. 

Previously,  In  FY  1968,  It  had  been  planned 
(1)  to  modify  the  Clair  Engle  Plant  at  San 
Diego,  California,  by  addition  of  the  1-A 
(high  temperature)  Effect,  (2)  construct  the 
Brackish  Water  Test  Center  (BWTC)  at  Ros- 
well.  New  Mexico,  and  (3)  construct  the  Ma- 
terials Test  Center  (MTC)  at  Preeport,  Texas. 
Due  to  the  increased  fuel  costs  and  other 
reprogramlng  action  taken  to  obtain  full 
benefit  for  the  research  program  and  the 
programing  limit  of  10%,  modification  of 
the  Clair  Engle  plant  was  delayed  to  FT 
1969.  However,  procurement  action  was  ini- 
tiated on  the  BWTC  and  the  MTC.  When 
bids  were  received  on  the  BWTC  late  in  FY 
1968,  It  was  determined  that  construction 
cost  had  exceeded  the  original  estimates  and 
that  to  proceed  with  the  planned  construc- 
tion would  have  resulted  in  obligations  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  allowable.  Including 
10 '"r  reprogramlng,  for  this  activity.  This 
necessitated  delaying  of  the  BWTC  to  FY 
1969  also.  It  was  too  late  to  reinstate  the  Clair 
Engle  modifications  through  use  of  the  funds 
saved  by  delay  of  the  BWTC.  It  was  also  too 
late  to  obtain  specific  authorization  to  ex- 
ceed the  10%  limit  and  proceed  with  the 
BWTC.  Therefore,  an  unobligated  balance  of 
8784,000  was  carried  over  into  FY  1969  In  the 
test  bed  and  test  facility  category. 

The  amount  authorized  for  this  activity 
for  FY  1969  ($4,292,000)  plus  the  maximum 
reprogrammlng  authority  ($429,200)  and  the 
unobligated  carryover  from  1968  (8784.000) 
together  with  8300,000  planned  for  second 
phase  modifications  to  the  BWTC  but  un- 
needed  due  to  the  delay  in  FY  1968,  will 
allow  for  construction  In  FY  1969  of  the 
BWTC  and  the  Clair  Engle  Plant  modifica- 
tions. 

At  the  present  time,  further  reprogram- 
mlng In  FY  1969  within  this  activity  would 
be  limited  to  approximately  840,000,  of  the 
8429,200  originally  available.  This  amount 
may  not  be  adequate  to  allow  for  any  unfore- 
seen cost  Increases.  Any  such  Increases  total- 
ling over  840,000  would  require  the  cancella- 
tion or  delay  of  some  activity. 

Inability  to  reprogram  to  a  greater  extent 
has  delayed  the  modification  of  field  facilities 
needed  to  accommodate  such  test  programs 
as  the  high  temperature  multi-effect  multi- 
stage (MEMS)  fiash  effect,  membrane  de- 
velopment programs,  reverse  osmosis  piunp 
development,  and  Important  testing  of 
brackish  water  pilot  plants.  Development 
contracts  currently  In  effect  are  being  held 
up  pending  the  availability  of  these  facil- 
ities. Accordingly,  a  well-planned  step-by- 
step  development  program  is  being  thrown 
out  of  phase. 

IFiscal  years) 
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U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee   on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs.   U.S.   Senate.   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Jackson:  The  House  In- 
terior   and    Insular    Affairs    Committee    re- 


cently authorized  826  million  for  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water's  program  for  FY  1970.  This 
Is  a  reduction  of  $1  million  from  the  $26 
million  authorized  by  the  Senate  Committee 
and  over  $700  thousand  less  than  was  au- 
thorized in  FY  1969. 

It  is  hereby  requested  that  the  full  $1  mil- 
lion be  restored  in  the  Joint  conference  be- 
tween conferees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees.  I  feel  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  maintain  this  program  at  its  present 
level.  Any  reduction  will  seriously  Impair  the 
program  that  has  the  greatest  possibilities  lor 
solving  otir  present  and  future  water  short- 
age problems.  The  need  is  already  showing 
up  in  areas  of  the  east  coast,  the  west  coa.st 
and  gulf  states,  as  well  as  the  inland  western 
states  and  the  southwestern  states  that  are 
fresh  water  short.  In  addition,  every  day 
shows  additional  potential  uses  for  the  proc- 
esses developed  through  this  program,  in  re- 
cycling and  reusing  waste  water  as  well  a^ 
its  contributions  to  many  manufacturing 
and  food  processing  operations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  L.  Klein, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  HcNRT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  S.  101 1. 
the  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes.'"  which  is 
now  in  conference.  This  supplements  our  let- 
ter of  June  3,  signed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Carl  L.  Klein,  which  requested  that  the  fiscal 
year  1970  saline  water  program  authorization 
be  maintained  at  $26  million. 

Enactment  of  the  House  version  of  S.  1011 
would  result  In  continuation  of  the  existing 
restriction  on  foreign  research.  However,  we 
are  taking  Immediate  action  to  further  in- 
tensify our  effort  to  Identify  competent 
United  States  researchers  In  those  areas 
where  foreign  research  effort  has  provided 
the  necessary  information  In  the  past.  We 
believe  l^at  this  effort  will  prove  fruitful. 
Therefore,  it  is  felt  that  the  continuation  of 
the  present  restriction  on  foreign  activity 
would  not  severely  affect  the  program  at  this 
time. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  authority  to  reprogram  among  ac- 
tivities at  the  10  percent  level,  while  the  Sen- 
ate version  would  raise  this  figure  to  16  per- 
cent. During  the  past  several  weeks,  several 
procurement  actions  In  the  Test  Bed  and 
Test  Facility  Program  (Category  II)  have 
been  negotiated  at  a  figure  less  than  the  orig- 
inal estimate.  These  actions  have  provided 
additional  funding  flexibility  to  cover  con- 
tingencies in  this  area.  Operation  and  main- 
tenance contracts  for  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities will  be  funded  for  incremental  periods 
of  less  than  a  year,  thereby  Increasing  re- 
programming  flexibility  to  soime  extent.  Also. 
If  the  $1  million  propK)sed  House  reduction  is 
restored,  the  need  for  the  increase  In  repro- 
grammlng authority  will  not  be  as  critical  as 
originally  envisioned.  Therefore,  the  proposed 
House  language  retaining  reprogrammlng  au- 
thority at  the  10  percent  level  Is  acceptable 
at  this  time. 

Once  again  we  urge  your  support  for  the 
full  $26  million  appropriation  authorization 
requested  by  the  Administration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RtrssELL  E.  Train, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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U.S.  Dd'artmxnt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  16, 1969. 
Re:  Fiscal  Year  1970  saline  water  program. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  responds  to 
an  oral  request  from  your  staff  for  informa- 
tion  regarding   the   potential   effect   of  the 
$1,000,000  reduction  from  the  Department's 
proposed  $26,000,000  program.  The  enclosed 
information  has  been  prepared  and  reviewed 
by  the  responsible  program  officials. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  addi- 
tional information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  A.  Bracken, 
Legislative  Counsel. 

Office  of  Saline  Water:  Effect  of  81.000,- 
000  Reduction  Fiscal  Year  1970  Authori- 
zation Request 

A  reduction  of  81,000,000  in  Research  & 
Development  Operating  Expenses,  Activity 
I,  will  necessitate  the  reprogrammlng  of 
$150,000  from  the  Test  Beds  and  Test  Facil- 
ities area.  Activity  H,  into  the  R&D  area.  The 
result  therefore  is  a  net  reduction  of  $850.- 
000  in  the  R&D  area  and  a  $150,000  reduction 
in  the  Test  Beds  and  Test  Facilities  area. 

The  effect  of  this  reduction  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


research    and    development — $850,000 

Membranes — 8400,000.    This    reduction    in 
the  membrane  program  in  the  Engineering  & 
Development   area   will  be   met   through   a 
stretch-out    of    selected    development    pro- 
grams. In  particular,  the  effort  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  reliability  and  accuracy  of  instru- 
mentation systems  for  reverse  osmosis  plants; 
the  development  testing  of  the  electrosorp- 
tion-desorption  process  in  the  fleld;  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  producing  tubu- 
lar reverse  osmosis  membrane  components 
for  seawater  desalination;  and  the  evaluation 
of  new  membrane  support  materials  will  be 
stretched  out  In  time.  This  will  mean  that 
the   goals   originally   established   for   these 
process  areas  for  FY  1970  will  not  be  met 
and  that  there  will  be  a  delay  in  obtaining 
test  data  on  new  and  promising  techniques, 
in  improving  plant  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability,  and  obtaining,   necessary  data  for 
improving   system   econx)mics.  Additionally, 
the  engineering  and  development  fleld  work 
on  ultra-thin  membranes  will  not  be  carried 
out  In  FY  1970.  These  membranes  are  di- 
rected  toward   high   flux   applications   and 
should  yield  membrane  costs  less  than  that 
of  those  presently  used.  A  nvmiber  of  tech- 
niques are  now  under  Investigation  to  fabri- 
cate such  membranes  but  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  evaluate   membrane   integrity  and 
performance  in  fleld  tests  with  the  deletion 
of  this  effort  in  FY  1970. 

Crystallization — $300,000.  It  was  originally 
planned  in  FY  1970  to  design,  construct,  and 
operate  a  vacuum  freezing-ejector  absorp- 
tion pilot  plant.  The  total  program  originally 
called  for  $610,000,  which  would  have  car- 
ried the  program  Into  FY  1971.  By  delaying 
this  program  and  only  funding  the  design 
and  procurement  of  long  lead  time  items 
such  as  pumps,  special  ejectors,  and  absorb- 
ers, a  reduction  of  $300,000  has  been  made. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  with 
this  reduction  construction  of  the  basic 
plant  cannot  be  initiated  until  FY  1971,  thus 
resulting  in  a  minimum  of  six  months'  de- 
lay in  the  program.  This  process,  when  de- 
veloped, will  allow  scale-up  to  very  large 
plant  sizes  without  the  present  limitations 
of  mechanical  compression  with  the  added 
advantage  of  using  low-cost  materials.  It 
should  yield  system  economics  which  are 
competitive  with  distillation  systems,  there- 
fore the  program  should  be  conducted  as 
soon  as  i)06sible. 
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Desalting  Feasibility  &  Economic  Studies — 
$75,000  (U.S./Mexlco  Study).  Originally, 
$150,000  had  been  programmed  for  possible 
completion  of  the  U.S./Mexlco  Study.  ThU 
Study  called  for  determination  of  bath  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  large- 
scale  desalting  plants  to  provide  water  for 
portions  of  the  Mexican  States  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  Sonora  and  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  California  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  flrst  phase  of  the  Study  deter- 
mined technical  feasibility,  the  economle 
feasibility  was  not  established.  Of  this 
amount,  $75,000  has  been  deleted  and  the 
balance  has  been  reprogrammed  for  other 
feasibility  studies  directed  toward  meeting 
U.S.  water  demands. 

Program  Analysis — $25,000.  This  reduction 
win  delay  or  curtail  necessary  program  ac- 
tivities in  FY  1970.  This  wlU  also  cause  de- 
lays in  the  development  of  logical  methodol- 
ogy needed  for  future  OSW  planning  pur- 
poses. The  specific  areas  to  be  effected  by 
the  reduction  are  the  studies  Involving  the 
accumulation  of  basic  data  and  in  support- 
ing computer  services,  which  are  needed  to 
develop  long-range  plans  and  to  maintain 
optimum  program  balsuace. 

Field  Support  and  Engineering  Studies — 
$50,000.  This  reduction  will  delay  the  start- 
ing of  studies  designed  to  evaluate  and  in- 
corporate plant  operating  dato  (regarding 
the  operation  and  performance  characteris- 
tics of  plant  equipment),  for  use  m  the  de- 
sign of  plants  incorporating  the  latest  "state 
of  the  art."  It  is  essential  that  feedback  from 
plant  operation  be  reflected  in  future  anal- 
ysis and  design. 


adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
July  2,  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  July  1.1969: 

U.S.  Attorney 

Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  K.  Edwin  Apple- 
gate. 

H.  Kenneth  Schroeder.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John 
T.  Curtm,  resigned. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ok- 
lahoma for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rex  B. 
Hawks. 

Parley  E.  Mogan.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.b. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Eugene  G.  Hulett. 

Anthony  E.  Papa,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Luke  C.  Moore. 


TEST    BEDS   AND    TEST    FACILITIES — $150,000 

Roswell  Test  Bed  Plant— $50,000.  This  re- 
duction will  necessitate  the  partial  funding 
only  of  the  contract  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  test  bed  plant.  NormaUy  these 
contracts  are  made  for  a  one-year  period. 
Due  to  this  reduction,  the  contract  wlU  cover 
only  a  portion  of  a  year. 

Preeport  Test  Bed  Plant— 8100,000.  This 
reduction  will  eliminate  all  the  flexibility 
available  to  cover  any  unforeseen  or  emer- 
gency costs  normally  associated  with  the  re- 
habilitatiton  and  operation  of  a  test  bed 
plant.  This  means  that  if  the  final  bid  prices 
exceed  the  current  estimates  the  modifica- 
tions needed  to  further  advance  the  "state 
of  the  art"  relative  to  the  vertical  tube 
evaporator  process  must  either  be  curtailed 
or  further  reprogrammlng  action  will  be 
necessary  at  the  expense  of  other  areas  of 
the  program. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN  FOR  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  for 
an  address  to  the  Senate  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Senate  for  a  period  not  to 

exceed  45  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjtn.)  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  1,  1969: 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade   Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  State  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Gen    Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  FR1211   (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Gen    Raymond  J.  Reeves.  FR1082    (major 
generaJ.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt   Gen.  Keith  K.  <3ompton.  FR1849  (ma- 
jor  general.   Regular   Air    Force).   U.S.    Air 

Force.  

Lt  Gen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan.  FR1089  (ma- 
jor   general.   Regular   Air   Force).   VS.   Air 

Lt  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breitwelser.  FR1406 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 

Force.  .      .,^„^_. 

Lt    Gen.  Charies  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  FR3424 

(major  general.  RegiUar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 

Force. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  staff  corps  indicated,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Harry  P.  Mahln 
David  P.  Osborne 
Herbert  G.  Stoeckleln 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

John  A.  Scott 
Vincent  A.  Lascara 
Edwin  E.  McMorries 

chaplain   CORPS 

Francis  L.  Garrett 

CIVIL    engineer   CORPS 

Albert  R.  Marschall 

DENTAL  CORPS 

John  P.  Arthur 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  D. 
Adams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Francis  S. 
Smith,  to  be  colonel,  which  nonilnatlons 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June  16. 
1969. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARINE  SOT.  ROB- 
ERT J.  CHICCA 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  to  have  participated 
in  the  celebration  which  welcomed  home 
and  honored  Sgt.  Robert  J.  Chicca,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  and  former  crewmsm 
aboard  the  UjS.S.  Pueblo.  Recently,  Ser- 
geant Chicca  also  gave  of  his  time  to  ad- 
dress a  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican 91st  Club  of  the  House.  He  held  the 
rapt  attention  of  all  present  by  his  mod- 
est, revealing  account  of  what  happened 
in  the  Pueblo  incident. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  he  resides 
In  my  tlistrlct  at  Chlllum,  Md.,  but  be- 
yond that  he  personifies  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  ideals  which  I  like  to  think  are 
representative  of  young  Americans.  Ser- 
geant Chicca  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  but  the  country.  His  con- 
duct aboard  the  Pueblo  and  in  captivity 
was  the  ideal  of  courage  and  dedication 
to  duty. 

The  following  Is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Marine  News  of  May  1969 
describing  the  ev«it  when  fellow  Mary- 
landers,  and  other  distinguished  guests, 
welcomed  this  young  man  home: 
Crowds  Welcome  Home  Hero  Prom 

U.S.S.   "PUXBLO" 

One  of  the  few  entirely  undisputed  heroes 
of  the  U.S.3.  Pueblo  affair — Sergeant  Robert 
J.  Chicca.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  re- 
turned home  last  month  to  the  cheers  of  his 
fellow  Marines  and  his  fellow  Marylanders. 

Chicca,  of  Chlllum,  Md.,  Is  one  of  10  Pueblo 
crewmen  who  were  recommended  for  decora- 
tions by  the  official  Court  of  Inquiry.  Chicca 
also  received  the  purple  heart  for  wounds 
received  during  capttire  of  the  ship  off  North 
Korea. 

A  gigantic  welcome-home  celebration  was 
organized  by  the  Prince  Georges  County  De- 
tachment Marine  Corps  League,  luider  the 
energetic  leadership  of  State  Commandant 
James  E.  Mema,  last  year's  MCL  Marine  of 
the  Year. 

Chicca  was  welcomed  at  the  Friendship 
Airport,  Baltimore,  by  his  family  and  League 
members  and  escorted  to  the  celebration  at 
the  Maryland  National  Guard  Armory  In 
Greenbelt.  Md.,  on  April  23.  Later  the  same 
day,  the  sergeant  was  presented  Maryland's 
highest  award — the  Certificate  of  Distin- 
guished Citizenship — at  the  State  House  in 
Annapolis  by  Governor  Marvin  Mandel, 

Around  1,100  persons  were  present  at  the 
welcome  home.  Including  half  a  doeen  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  a  number  of  top  State 
and  local  officials.  Severp,l  sports  figures  also 
showed  up  to  honor  Chicca,  and  screen  actor 
Robert  Mltchxan  sent  a  telegram  from 
Europe,  saying  he  wished  he  could  have  been 
there  and  that  "It  would  have  been  my 
honor." 

Messages  were  also  received  from  the  White 
House  on  behalf  of  President  Nixon  and  from 
Vice  President  Agnew,  a  former  Maryland 
governor. 

A  cousin  of  Chlcca's,  Corp.  John  Bosley  of 
Indiana,  was  flown  to  Maryland  from  Camp 
Lejeime,  N.C.  His  transportation  and  leave 
were  arranged  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lew  Walt,  Assist- 


ant Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Two 
other  members  of  the  Pueblo  crew  were  also 
present — Lt.  (J.g.)  Fred  C.  Schumacher  and 
Seaman  Steve  Robbln  of  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A  message  read  to  the  assemblage  by 
Mema  was  from  the  attorney  who  repre- 
sented Captain  Lloyd  Bucher  at  the  Co\irt  of 
Inquiry  Proceedings,  S.  Miles  Harvey.  He 
said  Marine  Corps  Leaguers  had  "every  right 
to  be  proud  of  Bob— a  wonderful  example 
for  all  Marines  and  for  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

Among  the  Congressmen  present  was  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Evans  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, who  beard  an  announcement  that 
Chlcca's  family  and  family  friend — Helene  C. 
Monberg,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain  and  Star-Journal,  Pueblo — 
had  set  up  a  scholarship  In  Chlcca's  name  to 
be  awarded  to  a  disadvantaged  Spanish- 
speaking  resident  of  Pueblo  In  the  amount  of 
$300  at  Southern  Colorado  State  College, 
Pueblo. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Merrlweather  Poet,  well- 
known  Washington,  D.C.,  socialite,  helped 
defray  the  cost  of  the  celebration  with  a  cash 
contribution. 

Press,  radio  and  TV  coverage  of  the  event 
was  heavy,  with  film  footage  included  on 
NBC's  Today  show  the  next  morning. 

CHICCA    SCHOLARSHIP 

A  $300  scholarship  at  Southern  Colorado 
State  College,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  honor  of  Sgt. 
Robert  J.  Chicca  (USMC)  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueb- 
lo crew  will  be  provided  by  the  Chicca  fam- 
ily and  a  family  friend. 

The  formal  announcement  was  made 
Wednesday  evening,  April  23,  Mai  CampbeU, 
master  of  ceremonies,  at  a  Welcome  Home 
Reception  and  Party  for  Sgt.  Chicca  spon- 
sored by  the  Prince  Georges  County  Deitach- 
ment  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  at  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  Armory,  Green- 
belt  Road,  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Rep.  Prank  E.  Evans,  (D-Colo.) ,  of  Pueblo 
made  a  brief  response. 

The  scholarship  is  being  presented  by  the 
Edward  A.  J.  Chicca  family  of  Chlllum  Ter- 
race, Md.,  the  Robert  J.  Chicctt  family  of 
Port  Meade,  Md.,  and  a  family  friend,  Helene 
C.  Monberg,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain  and  Star-Journal. 

The  Chicca  family  and  Miss  Monberg  said, 
"This  Is  a  time  of  prayerful  thanksgiving 
for  us,  for  our  beloved  Bob  Chicca  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo.  During  this  period  of  thanks- 
giving, we  extend  this  scholarship  In  hon- 
or of  Robert  J.  Chicca  to  show  our  thanks 
and  appreciation,"  they  said. 

"The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a  Span- 
ish-American youth  from  Pueblo  because  It 
was  City  Councilman  John  A.  Resales — the 
only  Spanish  American  on  the  City  Coun- 
cil—who last  October  Initiated  the  resolu- 
tion m  the  Pueblo  City  Council  which  re- 
sulted m  the  city  of  Peublo  adopting  the  en- 
tire crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  as  honorary 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Pueblo.  It  was  done 
at  a  time  when  the  outlook  for  the  crew  did 
not   look   hopeful   from    many   standpoints. 

"We  have  selected  Southern  Colorado  State 
College  at  Pueblo  for  obvious  reasons.  It  Is 
In  Pueblo,  the  adopted  city  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  crewmen.  Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Pueblo  paper,  is  the  godfather  of 
SCSC  and  put  the  Pueblo  papers  behind  both 
the  drive  for  the  new  college  and  behind 
the  drive  to  help  us  get  our  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
crewmen  back.  Prank  Evans  also  worked  for 
the  creation  of  SCSC  at  Pueblo  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  did  some  work  on  be- 
half of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  crew.  John  Resales 
Is  on  the  administrative  staff  of  the  college 
and  gave  us  a  tremendous  boost  in  October," 
they  said. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  AGING  IN 

NEW  YORK  ciry 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  NXW    JKRSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAl'ES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  is  making  a  major  study  this 
year  of  the  economics  of  aging — toward  a 
full  share  in  abundance.  We  are  taking 
testimony  and  conducting  special  studies 
of  individual  problem  areas,  such  as  high 
health  costs  and  difficulties  in  maintain- 
ing homeownership  in  the  face  of  rising 
taxes  and  other  expenses. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  have 
relied  heavily  upon  a  task  force  working 
paper  which  gave  the  best  report  yet 
made  on  the  economic  facts  of  life  among 
most  of  the  20  million  Americans  now 
past  65  and  the  many  millions  of  others 
near  that  age. 

The  statistics  used  by  the  committee 
are  deeply  significant  and  moving.  A  na- 
tion should  be  concerned,  for  example, 
when  7  million  persons  past  65  live  in 
poverty  or  near  poverty.  And  every 
American  should  take  notice  when  he  Is 
told  that  the  income  gap  between  re- 
tired persons  and  those  still  in  the  work 
force  Is  widening,  not  narrowing. 

What  do  such  statistics  mean  in  terms 
of  everyday  existence  for  those  who  know 
all  too  well  how  real  they  are?  The  New 
York  Times  of  June  30  provides  part  of 
the  answer  with  an  excellent  story  by 
Francis  X.  Clines.  His  story  tells  of  the 
grave  problems  faced  by  the  majority  of 
the  1  million  persons  past  65  in  New 
York  City.  His  story  cites  the  Senate 
committee  findings  and  shows  how  eco- 
nomic Insecurity  Intensifies  all  other 
problems  faced  by  the  elderly.  His  story 
reminds  us  that  the  old  people  of  New 
York  City  are  proud:  of  500,000  living 
in  poverty,  only  54,000  have  applied  for 
welfare.  His  story  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  elderly  are  beginning  to  mobilize 
and  to  protest  when  they  bear  the  brunt 
of  service  cutbacks  or  governmental  in- 
action. His  reference  to  Mr.  Walter  New- 
burgher  as  "one  of  the  new  breed  of 
elderly  activists"  Is  especially  welcome; 
Mr.  Newburgher  has  worked  for  many 
years — and  been  of  considerable  help  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging — in 
awakening  all  Americans  to  the  special 
problems  and  promise  of  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Clines'  excellent 
article  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  it  reprinted 
here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Frcm  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1969] 

CiTT's  Elderly  Fight  Ailments  and 

Economics  To  Survive 

(By  Francis  X.  Clines) 

Like  most  of  the  elderly  people   In   the 

city,  Mrs.  Minnie  Harkins  Is  facing  a  lonely 

struggle    against    a    haunting    paradox — a 
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longer  life  that  is  becoming  more  expensive 
and  difficult  to  live. 

Dally  life  for  the  79-year-old  widow  begins 
with  leg  pains  before  dawn,  followed  by 
morning  tea  and  toast. 

Then  the  dainty,  semi-lnvalld  woman  Is 
at  her  window  In  a  Bronx  housing  project 
tor  another  day  of  watching  mostly  young 
people  pass  by  and,  later  when  her  eyes  hurt, 
praying  In  bed. 

"God  loved  that  bent  little  Puerto  Rlcan 
man!"  she  remarked  recently  as  an  old  man 
with  a  cane  returned  slowly  from  his  daily 
walk  for  a  newspaper. 

With  such  limited  celebration  and  a  sev- 
enth-story persi>ectlve  on  the  world,  Mrs. 
Harkins  is  receiving  welfare  after  retiring  as 
a  cook  for  the  J.  P.  Morgan  family.  She  Is 
uncomplaining  and  tucked  away,  like  most 
old  people. 

While  there  are  one  million  elderly — de- 
fined as  aged  65  and  over — now  in  the  city 
and  this  total  Is  expected  to  grow  to  1.7  mil- 
lion by  1985,  government  and  private  spe- 
cialists concede  that  examination  of  the 
problems  of  the  aged  Is  a  relatively  vmex- 
plored  social  field. 

But  they  warn  that  the  outlook  is  for  the 
financial  problems  of  old  people  to  worsen. 
Already,  they  say,  housing,  dietary,  and  so- 
cial problems  have  begun  to  press  In  on  the 
elderly  poor.  These  Include: 

Reductions  in  Medicaid  and  welfare  sUlo- 
cations,  along  with  a  reduction  of  city  wel- 
fare services  that  already  Is  causing  a  storm 
among  the  elderly. 

An  Intensification  of  the  housing  problem 
as  the  elderly  try  to  stay  rooted  in  their  old 
neighborhoods  at  low  rents,  while  landlords 
and  developers  seek  a  more  profitable  clien- 
tele. 

Increasing  Isolation  in  neighborhoods 
where  younger  residents  are  of  a  different 
background.  Such  problems  are  often  inter- 
twined. 

SENIOR  POWER  ASSERTED 

Old  people  are  starting  to  organize  along 
modern  lines,  with  blue-and-whlte  buttons 
proclaiming:  "Senior  Power."  They  have 
begun  competing  for  such  things  as  anti- 
poverty  funds  and  political  power,  winning 
benefits  like  the  new  half-fare  for  the  elderly 
on  the  city  transit  system. 

They  attend  more  neighborhood  club 
meetings  than  ever  before,  sitting  as  some 
of  the  friendliest  audiences  In  town  these 
days,  where  a  cupped  ear  Is  more  likely  than 
a  shouted  Interruption. 

But  these  activities  have  failed  to  solve 
the  elderly's  basic  financial  problem. 

Tills  older  generation,  the  one  that  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  Depression,  now  Is 
finding  still  another  economic  squeeze  just 
as  severe,  in  many  ways. 

At  the  same  time,  decades-old  pride  is  still 
apparent,  for  while  more  than  600,000  of  the 
city's  elderly  are  reported  below  the  official 
poverty  level,  only  about  TO  per  cent — or 
64,000 — ^have  applied  for  available  welfare 
aid. 

According  to  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  the  income  gap  Is  widening  be- 
tween older  and  younger  Americans.  In  1961, 
the  median  Income  of  the  elderly  was  61 
per  cent  that  of  younger  families,  but  by 
1967  it  was  only  46  per  cent. 

"What  is  happening  Is  that  people  who 
were  not  poor  most  of  their  lives  are  becom- 
ing poor  in  retirement,"  declared  Alice  M. 
Brophy,  director  of  the  city's  Office  for  the 
Aging,  one  of  the  newest  branches  of  local 
government. 

SILVER-HAUED  PICKETS 

"Old  age  Is  a  kind  of  leveler,"  Miss  Brophy 
added,  noting  that  whites  who  were  richer 
in  earlier  years  could  quickly  Join  nonwhltes 
In  the  Indigency  of  old  age. 

The  financial  problem  will  Increase,  ac- 
cording to  the  forecast  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. A  couple  retiring  in  1950  found  that 
the  average  Social  security  payment  met  half 
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their  budget,  according  to  the  committee, 
but  today  It  meets  lees  than  one-third  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  recommended 
"moderate"  Income  for  a  retired  couple  of 
$3,869  annually. 

In  the  competition  for  limited  social-re- 
form funds,  the  elderly  poor  traditionally 
have  finished  last,  according  to  James  J. 
O'Malley,  deputy  director  of  the  state  Office 
for  the  Aging. 

In  recent  days,  Mr.  O'Malley  has  been  con- 
fronted by  silver-haired  pickets.  There  was 
a  demonstration  in  Albany  to  protest  the 
welfare  and  Medicaid  cuts  ordered  by  the 
Legislature  to  balance  the  budget. 

Some  aged  leaders  boycotted  the  Gover- 
nor's annual  conference  on  the  aging  last 
spring:  other  old  people  have  marched  out- 
side City  Hall,  and  a  few  have  even  ven- 
tured to  take  on  the  younger,  louder  voices 
In  neighborhood  antlpoverty  programs. 

"We  had  to  fight  for  what  was  ours,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Stelcher,  director 
of  Project  Find,  an  antlpoverty  project  for 
the  elderly  that  recently  fought  off  extinc- 
tion. Elders  In  the  program,  which  was  origi- 
nally financed  directly  from  Washington  at 
$100,000  for  only  one  year,  helped  the  young- 
er Mrs.  Stelcher  to  fight  for  $51,000  of  the 
city's  limited  Community  Action  funds. 
aides'  staff  reduced 


Project  Find's  staff  of  elderly  "home  aides" 
who  run  errands  for  shut-ins  was  severely 
cut  from  32  to  7,  but  Its  three  senior  cen- 
ters between  34th  and  74th  Streets  are  still 
open,  with  staff  workers  searching  out  the 
neediest  cases  among  the"  27,000  elderly  who 
are  densely  crowded  Into  the  Lower  West 
Side. 

The  group  currently  Is  embroiled  in  one 
of  the  city's  severest  housing  problems — the 
eviction  of  old  people  from  hotels  that  are 
to  be  renovated  for  business  or  other  costlier 
space. 

Three  hundred  old  people  recently  re- 
ceived eviction  notices  because  of  plans  to 
enlarge  the  Port  Authority  bus  terminal  at 
41st  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  according 
to  Mrs.  Stelcher. 

The  project  keeps  a  registry  of  available 
hotel  space  but  this  Is  dwindling  because 
of  redevelopment,  and  many  of  the  elderly 
"are  paying  desperate  rents — more  than  60 
per  cent  of  their  income — not  to  join  the 
exodus  of  old  people  to  northern  Manhat- 
tan." the  director  explained. 

hotel  rents  not  controlled 
Hotel  rents  are  not  controlled  by  the  city 
and,  according  to  Project  Find,  the  rates  for 
old  people  have  Increased  in  the  last  year 
from  an  average  range  of  S23  to  $25  a  week, 
to  that  of  $30  to  $35. 

Even  where  the  elderly  can  obtain  space 
In  a  public  housing  project,  the  need  for  the 
familiar  remains. 

"This  place  in  the  project  Is  the  first  new 
thing  I've  ever  had."  79-year-old  Percy  Pul- 
Uns  said  of  his  housing  apartment  at  Third 
Avenue  and   149th  Street  In  the  Bronx. 

"But  I  go  back  every  day  to  see  the  boys," 
Mr.  Pulllns  said  of  his  cronies  who  hang 
out  near  Jimmy's  Restaurant  at  12l6t  Street 
and  Lenox  Avenue  in  Harlem. 

State  cutbacks  in  welfare  and  Medicaid 
can  only  worsen  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
according  to  Jerry  Shroder,  director  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Greater  New  Tork. 

Carfare  payments  to  clinics  and  allot- 
ments for  special  diets  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians have  been  ruled  out,  along  with  tele- 
phone allowances.  This  last  item  is  particu- 
larly alarming  to  elderly  living  alone  In  slum 
neighborhoods  where  the  crime  rate  Is  high 
and  the  telephone  comforting. 

Currently,  In  fact,  the  telephone  amounts 
to  a  lifeline  In  a  number  of  special  programs 
In  which  elderly  volunteers  call  shut-Ins 
each  day  all  over  the  city  simply  to  check 
on  their  health. 
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Most  severely  hit  would  be  the  "loners" — 
the  elderly  who  live  in  hotels  and  have  to  eat 
out.  They  had  been  receiving  up  to  $1,444 
annually  for  all  their  non-rent  needs,  but 
the  new  limit  is  $840.  or  $2.30  a  day  to  cover 
three  meals,  besides  clothing,  books  and  any 
other  needs. 

Beyond  money,  there  are  supposed  to  be 
welfare  services  for  the  elderly,  but  the  city 
Commissioner  of  Social  Services,  Jack  R. 
Goldberg,  concedes  that  these  have  been 
a  "myth." 

Under  a  reorganization  plan  now  being 
Introduced,  the  Commissioner  said  he  hoped 
to  serve  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  54,000 
elderly  on  welfare  through  the  department's 
new  reorganization  plan  In  which  case- 
workers are  no  longer  to  be  preoccupied  with 
paper  work. 

However,  the  program's  implementation 
thus  far  in  Brooklyn  was  described  as  "cal- 
lous" and  "ludicrous"  by  Martin  Morgan- 
stern,  president  of  the  caseworkers'  union. 
Only  12  workers,  he  said,  had  been  assigned 
to  serve  6,000  aged,  blind  and  disabled  recipi- 
ents, and  long  lines  are  the  result. 

Mr.  Morganstern  contends  that  the  city's 
latest  attitude  is:  "You  will  get  your  money 
unUl  you  die.  but  don't  bother  us  for  any- 
thing else." 

Mr  Goldberg  says  the  staff  will  be  Increased 
as  needed.  Instead  of  waiting  for  what  the 
Commissioner  describes  as  'the  caseworker 
who  never  showed,"  the  elderly  now  wlU  have 
to  travel  to  the  centers  for  help  or  mail  a 
postcard  to  the  centers. 

The  city  terms  such  procedures  "out- 
reach," but  one  caseworker  among  the  elder- 
ly described  them  as  a  "kissoff." 

Various  self-help  groups  of  the  elderly  have 
been  organized  recently  in  the  city  and  the 
trend  is  toward  their  forming  to  gain  a 
greater  voice.  Charles  H.  Alvarez,  a  70-year- 
old  reUred  railroad  worker,  is  president  of 
the  South  Bronx  Council  for  Senior  Citizens, 
a  group  of  15  local  senior  clubs. 

"Loneliness  is  the  greatest  problem,"  Mr. 
Alvarez   commented.   "Most   of   them   don't 
know  anybody  now.  They've  clung  to  neigh- 
borhoods which  have  changed.  And  they're 
afraid  to  go  out  at  night  because  of  crime." 
Making   the   rounds   of    the   Mott   Haven 
houses,  Mr.  Alvarez  booms  out  reassurances 
through  triple-locked  doors:   "It's  only  me, 
dear."  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which 
the  bodies  of  old  people  were  found  in  their 
apartments,  he  said,  adding:  "Such  a  simple 
thing  as  a  headcount  of  these  hidden  old 
people  would  be  a  marvelous  city  service." 
friendly  visrroRS 
For  reasons  of  survival  and  friendliness, 
there  are  now  various  private  "drop-in"  pro- 
grams. The  Friendly  Visitors,   for  example, 
are  60  retirees  of  the  garment  workers'  union 
who  regularly  visit  retired  garment  workers 
in  the  city. 

Death  is  a  matter  of  Individual  philosophy 
with  the  elderly,  according  to  Luther  Routte, 
a  city  social  worker  who  runs  a  busy  senior 
club  in  West  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Mr.  Routte  told  of  one  man  having  a  heart 
attack  while  playing  cards  in  the  center. 
Some  old  people  fluttered  about  nervously, 
others  helped  Mr.  Routte  to  attempt  first  aid, 
but  one  man.  he  recalls,  engrossed  himself  In 
shuffling  the  cards  for  the  next  game. 

"Old  people  are  people,"  he  said  in  sum- 
mary. 

Lawrence  Harding,  a  63-year-old  ship 
engineer  who  was  forced  onto  welfare  after 
a  crippling  fall,  disputes  the  notion  that  no 
one,  least  of  all  the  wrinkled  and  gray,  has 
to  beg  in  this  city.  He  sometimes  enters 
heavy  traffic  in  his  wheelchair  so  as  to  beg 
at  a  subway  station. 

Small  and  gray-haired,  Mr.  Harding  has 
had  an  eye  removed  in  a  dozen  operations. 
To  someone  who  questioned  his  needs,  he 
pulled  out  his  underchlrt  to  show  fresh,  yel- 
lowish stains  from  a  gallbladder  operaUon. 
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"I  need  bandages,"  he  explained,  "and  I 
spent  my  last  91.50  going  to  the  hospital 
yesterday  for  head  pains.  My  welfare  worker 
said  extra  money  would  come  soon  and  that's 
fine.  You  don't  want  to  pester  the  welfare 
and  hospital." 

Such  timidity  Is  one  of  the  roadblocks  to 
organizing  the  elderly,  according  to  Walter 
Newburgher,  a  peppery,  77-year-old  retired 
merchandiser  who  puts  In  long  days  as  one 
of  the  new  breed  of  elderly  activists.  He  Is 
vice  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  a  three-mllUon-member  or- 
ganization, and  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  New  York,  which 
claims  150,000  members. 

Mr.  Newburgher  has  a  direct  line  to 
"Tim" — Dr.  Timothy  W.  Costello,  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  who  is  widely  praised  by  the  elderly 
as  someone  In  government  who  listens  and 
serves  more  than  as  a  vote  harvester. 

Dr.  Costello  is  considered  Instrumental  in 
attaining  the  half-fare  for  the  elderly.  Mr. 
Newburgher  said  that  this  might  amount  to 
only  small  savings  but  woxild  provide  mo- 
mentum for  larger  drives  for  greater  Social 
Becuilty  and  other  benefits. 

"'  ONE  PROGRAM  RUNNING  OUT 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  refinancing 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  a  three-year-old 
program  that  has  helped  set  up  various  el- 
derly projects  but  that  Is  about  to  run  out. 
Representative  Ogden  Reld  of  Westchester 
is  one  of  the  leaders  trying  to  at  least  double 
the  $28.3-mUlion  budgeted  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  continue  the  program  next  year. 

One  Important  change  the  Representative 
is  seeking  would  permit  the  Government  to 
pay  minor  expenses,  such  as  carfare  and 
lunch,  for  thousands  of  retired  professionals 
who  would  otherwise  be  able  to  volunteer 
their  help  to  colleagues. 

This  kind  of  volunteering  already  is  under 
way  in  Project  Serve,  operated  on  Staten 
Island  by  the  Community  Service  Society. 
Close  to  400  retired  persons  work  there  with- 
out pay  in  such  activities  as  "foster  grand- 
parents" for  children  at  the  Wlllowbrook 
State   School    for   Mental    Defectives. 

They  also  maintain  telephone  checks  on 
old  people,  tutor  youngsters,  help  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  conduct  comparison  shopping 
for  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Consumer  Affairs. 

"As  you  can  see."  said  Commissioner 
Brophy  of  the  city  Office  for  the  Aging,  "tea, 
ceramics  and  sympathy  are  nn  their  way  out 
in  this  business." 


FREE  AND  DECENT  WORLD  ONLY 
POSSIBLE  ANSWER  TO  VOICE  OF 
WAR  DEAD 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  approaching,  a  day  com- 
memorating America's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, I  would  like  to  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  of  writing  truly  representative  of 
the  finest  that  is  the  American  spirit. 

This  editorial,  written  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Roussel,  originally  appeared  in  the  Hous- 
ton Post.  January  10,  1945.  Although  this 
was  written  24  years  ago,  and  its  writer 
was  speaking  about  an  American  confilct 
of  another  time  and  place,  I  think  its 
sentiments  and  profound  thoughts  hold 
truths  applicable  to  all  American  con- 
flicts, past  to  present. 
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In  short,  the  impact  of  its  meaning  is 
eternal. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Free  and  Decent  World  Onlt  Possxblk 

ANsv«rKR  to  Voice  or  War  Dxao 

(An  editorial  by  Hubert  Roussel,  the 

Houston  Post,  Jan.  10, 1946) 

In  a  war  such  as  this,  prolonged  expression 
of  grief  over  personal  loss  Is  a  luxury  that  no 
one  can  afford.  Sorrow  is  too  widespread.  If 
everyone  gave  way  to  his  feelings,  as  he  Is 
tempted  to  do.  the  burden  of  agony  pressing 
down  on  the  nation  would  become  of  Insup- 
portable weight.  We  would  lose  heart,  spirit, 
and  determination,  and  that  would  lead 
surely  to  the  swift  loss  of  those  sacred  and 
priceless  possessions  that  are  ours  only  be- 
cause other  generations  of  Americans  had  the 
courage  to  set  an  ideal  above  any  considera- 
tion of  self,  and  to  suffer  for  It  the  greatest 
of  hardships.  To  fail  them  now  would  be  the 
deepest  of  treachery.  The  first  nation  that 
whimpers  in  this  war  is  lost. 

Our  son  has  given  his  life  for  his  country. 
I  know  the  feelings  he  had,  and  the  motives 
that  led  him  to  take  one  of  the  most  terrible 
risks  asked  of  the  men  who  are  waging  this 
battle  for  freedom.  They  were  not  merely  the 
urges  of  reckless  youth.  He  gave  himself  for 
an  order  of  life  which  he  believed  to  be 
worthy  of  any  sacrifice.  And  among  the  good 
things  of  American  life  which  enjoyed  his 
respect  were  the  arts  of  the  drama  and 
music  he  loved  them  in  their  best  manifes- 
tations, as  he  loved  all  that  was  food  for  the 
spirit.  Were  it  not  for  this  knowledge.  I  could 
hardly  hope  to  recover  my  own  interest  In 
the  work  I  followed  throughout  most  of  his 
lifetime. 

Today  would  have  been  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  but  he  was  already  mature  in 
thought.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  and  had  formed  his  opinion  of  many 
things.  He  was  the  most  strongly  individual 
character  I  have  ever  known,  and  personal 
freedom  with  him  was  a  passion.  He  was  not 
quick  to  evaluate  people  or  the  habits  of  life, 
but  once  he  had  done  so,  there  was  no 
changing  his  mind  by  EUiy  pressure,  per- 
suasion or  argument.  He  knew  perfectly 
his  reason  for  whatever  he  did,  and  for  all 
that  he  liked  or  disliked. 

He  was  impatient  of  any  form  of  preten- 
sion, so  that  many  people  thought  he  was 
brusque,  but  that  was  only  because  he  saw 
clearly  and  could  not  tolerate  false  values  in 
anything.  In  serious  mood,  he  spoke  to  the 
point  and  with  great  brevity,  but  he  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  the  humorous.  His  obser- 
vations on  whatever  came  under  his  eye  were 
invariably  seasoned  with  a  quiet,  penetrat- 
ing wit  that  got  into  his  school  themes  and 
destroyed  the  decorum  of  teachers. 

I  was  proud  of  a  letter  received  the  other 
day  which  described  him  as  a  typical  Ameri- 
can boy.  I  think  that  is  what  he  was.  He 
would  not  have  wished  a  more  eloquent 
tribute. 

With  high  spirits  he  had  a  deep,  mystic 
appreciation  of  Nature  that  only  poets  and 
artists  would  vmderstand.  He  loved  to  be 
alone  under  the  sky  with  the  good  things  of 
the  earth,  and  I  think  his  happiest  moments 
were  solitary.  He  found  something  In  the 
stillness  of  a  clear  night,  or  the  bluster  of  a 
windy  day,  that  had  a  particular  meaning 
for  his  spirit,  and  which  nobody  else  could 
share  with  him. 

He  was  given  that  complete  love  and  un- 
derstanding of  Nature  that  makes  the  storm 
as  acceptable  as  the  sunshine.  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  hurricane,  when  houses  shuddered 
and  little  souls  were  in  terror,  I  have  known 
him  to  go  calmly  to  bed  and  fall  into  a  sleep 
as  {>eaceful  and  untroubled  as  though  the 
tempest  outside  were  a  summer  breeze.  His 
attitude  toward  those  who  lamented  the  up- 
heavals of  Nature  was  amused.  It  was  as 
though  he  understood  something  that  others 
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failed  to  divine  about  tbe  laws  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

This  mysterious  chamber  of  his  spirit, 
which  nobody  could  enter,  perhj^js  gave  him 
the  unusual  poise  and  reserve  that  deter- 
mined his  course  In  the  war.  When  he  joined 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  two  years  ago,  he  volim- 
teered  as  an  aerial  gunner.  The  sky  and  the 
great  spaces  were  without  terror  for  him,  and 
perhaps  he  felt  that  his  temperament,  no 
lees  than  certain  physical  qualifications, 
made  him  better  adapted  to  this  service  than 
to  any  other  assignment  in  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  grim  and  Increasingly  om- 
inous preparations,  he  reported  only  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  I  have  a  letter  in  which 
he  wrote:  "It  Is  good  to  look  down  on  the 
earth  from  a  great  helgtkt.  It  seems  then  so 
peaceful  and  orderly." 

He  loved  this  country  itself — the  broad 
la.nd  and  the  free  sky,  the  colors  and  shapes, 
the  good  feel  of  the  ground  and  the  play  of 
the  sun  on  water.  He  went  to  his  death  for 
what  he  loved,  doing  the  hard  duty  he  chose 
for  himself,  as  thousands  of  other  typical 
American  boys  have  done  In  this  battle  for 
decency. 

In  a  sense  they  were  all  my  boys;  In  a 
sense  my  own  boy  belonged  as  much  to  every 
family  of  this  country  as  he  did  to  me.  I  have 
wept  for  the  others  as  I  ^ve  wept  for  him, 
but  we  oan  not  repay  thftm  with. j  tears.  We 
oan  only  resolve,  with  all  the  funy  and  fire 
in  our  souls,  to  carry  on  with  th^  fight  they 
have  left,  to  win  the  victory  for  phlch  they 
died,  and  having  won  it.  t»  securt  the  peace 
in  which  they  truly  believed — a  peace  that 
will  actually  make  the  world  better  and  safer, 
and  not  merely  a  training  ground  for  another 
generation  of  youth  to  be  slaughtered  at  the 
whim  of  warmakers. 

The  voice  of  the  dead  in  this  struggle  is 
the  most  terrible  command  ever  given  the 
races  of  man.  It  is  more  terrible  than  all  the 
engines  of  destruction  combined.  Let  It  ring 
in  the  ears  of  the  politicians  and  statesmen, 
and  let  us  see  that  they  never  escape  it. 

God  pity  any  man  who  shall  fall  those 
who  have  died  in  this  war. 


COWGER  VOTES  AGAINST  TAX 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1969,  I  once  again  voted  against 
the  10-percent  income  surtax.  I  cannot 
preach  Federal  fiscal  responsibility  and 
then  bend  to  pressure  from  my  own  party 
to  continue  a  tax  that  is  unnecessary. 
From  personal  experience  I  know  that 
Government  can  and  must  live  within 
its  means. 

During  the  4  years  that  I  was  mayor  of 
Louisville,  we  balanced  the  city  budget 
every  year.  One  of  those  years  we  cut 
the  budget  for  the  first  time  in  two 
decades.  We  voted  a  $20  million  bond 
issue  without  any  increase  in  taxes,  and 
when  I  left  office,  Louisville  was  in  better 
fiscal  condition  than  it  had  been  in  30 
years. 

As  a  businessman,  I  know  you  cannot 
long  continue  spending  more  money  than 
you  take  in.  If  my  votes  in  Congress  last 
year  had  prevailed  we  could  have  cut 
$15  billion  from  the  budget.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the  biggest  spender  and 
the  biggest  lender  In  the  world  and  is 
creating  its  own  inflation. 

When  President  Johnson  asked  for  a 
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lO-percent  income  tax  surcharge  last 
year  I  Itnew  his  pledge  to  also  cut  spend- 
ing was  phony.  I  voted  against  the  tax 
even  though  it  was  ballyhooed  to  stop 
inflation.  Interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  continued  their  upward 
spiral. 

Now,  President  Richard  Nixon  asked 
the  Congress  to  continue  this  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer,  promising  that  it 
will  be  reduced  to  5  percent  in  January 
and  dropped  altogether  at  this  time  next 
year.  I  can  clearly  remember  that  dur- 
ing his  campaign  he  strongly  intimated 
that  the  tax  should  be  discontinued.  Cir- 
cximstances  have  not  chsuiged  except  for 
the  better.  The  billions  of  dollars  spent 
by  President  Johnson  to  establish  our 
military  bases  in  Vietnam  have  been  writ- 
ten off.  President  Nixon  is  withdrawing 
25,000  troops  from  the  battle  area  and 
has  promised   further  cuts  in  overall 
service  personnel.  Now  is  the  time  to  also 
cut  expenditures.  Frankly,  I  have  found 
that  the  only  way  to  reduce  this  spend- 
ing spree  is  to  deny  sources  of  revenue. 
When  I  was  mayor  everyone  of  our  de- 
partment  directors   submitted   budgets 
that  we  then  had  to  cut  to  the  bone. 
The  job  wsis  always  done  with  less  money 
and  more  work. 

The  10-percent  income  tax  surcharge 
was  passed  in  the  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
210  to  205.  Knowing  the  vote  was  going 
to  be  close,  the  White  House  put  pressure 
on  all  of  us  to  be  "team  players."  This  I 
have  always  tried  to  be,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  I  was  elected  to 
represent. 

I  will  continue  to  vote  against  in- 
creased taxes  when  it  is  tax  reform  that 
is  really  needed.  We  still  have  no  tax 
reform  bill  that  would  plug  the  loopholes 
that  allow  foundations  and  the  privi- 
leged wealthy  to  escape  taxation. 

The  burden  of  taxation  triggered  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  that  led  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  our  independence 
from  England.  We  will  soon  celebrate 
that  liberty  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  May  I 
suggest  that  you  keep  the  enclosed  tea 
bag  as  a  reminder  that  the  voice  of  gov- 
ernment is  always  with  the  people. 
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RAIL  SAFETY— WHEN? 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  1969 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
more  major  rail  accidents  is  it  going  to 
take    before    we    get    some    corrective 
action? 

Nearly  100  rail  accidents  a  day — think 
of  it. 

The  latest  involved  a  Miami-bound 
streamliner  which  was  derailed  just  18 
miles  from  our  Nation's  Capital.  A  Cath- 
olic priest  was  killed  and  at  least  93  other 
ijersons  were  injured  in  the  derailment. 

There  were  592  passengers  on  the  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad  train,  which 
was  traveling  over  the  same  tracks  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  which  are  used  by 
Penn  Central's  high-speed  Metroliner. 
The  last  six  cars  of  the  18-car  train 
were  derailed. 

Ironically,  perhaps,  the  accident  oc- 


curred near  the  Glenn  Dale  crossing 
which  was  revamped  just  about  a  month 
ago,  with  new  asphalt  bedding  and 
welded  ribbon  track. 

Legislation  will  not  halt  rail  accidents 
completely  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  imply 
it  wUl.  But  legislation  will  put  teeth  in 
our  rail  safety  laws  which  have  been  too 
little  for  too  long.  What  is  more,  the 
agency  responsible  has  never  had  the 
backing  in  its  safety  efforts  that  it  should 
have. 

I  have  introduced  rail  safety  legisla- 
tion. It  probably  does  not  go  far  enough, 
but  certainly  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  hope  sincerely,  as  I  told  the 
House  committee  in  hearings  last  week  on 
on  a  specific  safety  matter,  that  we  can 
get  some  meaningful  rail  safety  action 
soon — and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  done  an 
excellent  front  page  stoi-y  on  the  problem. 
It  tells  the  story  which  I  have  repeatedly 
sought  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Following  Is  the  text  of  the  June 
26  article : 

Railroad  Accidents  Soar  to  Nearly  100  Per 

Day,  but  Blame  Is  in  Dispute 

(By  Todd  E.  Fandell) 

Chicago. — "So  far  we've  been  lucky,"  says 

a  top  official  of  a  Midwestern  railroad.  "One 

of  these  days  we're  going  to  wipe  a  whole 

town  right  off  the  map." 

The  man  is  talking  about  railroad  acci- 
dents, and  he  Isn't  exaggerating.  Already  this 
year.  Laurel,  Miss.,  and  Crete,  Nebr.,  were  al- 
most wiped  off  the  map.  In  Laurel,  a  derail- 
ment resulted  in  explosions  of  tank  cars  that 
killed  two  people,  hospitalized  33,  demolished 
54  homes  and  two  factories  and  damaged 
1,350  homes,  four  factories,  six  schools,  five 
churches  and  100  small  businesses.  Total 
damage  was  $3.6  million.  In  Crete,  a  derail- 
ment ruptured  a  tank  car,  which  spread  a 
deadly  chemical  mlat  over  the  town,  killing 
nine  persons  and  Injuring  40. 

Those  figures  are  astonishing  enough,  but 
here  are  some  more: 

There  now  are  aroimd  30.000  railroad 
accidents  a  year — approaching  100  a  day.  The 
number  of  accidents  where  damage  to  rail- 
road property  totaled  S750  or  more  was  8.028 
In  1968.  up  83 '"c  from  4.378  in  1962,  despite  a 
decline  in  miles  traveled. 

There  now  are  about  15  derailments  a  day, 
compared  with  nine  in  1964. 

Last  year  2,359  persons  were  killed  in  rail- 
road accidents  and  24.608  were  injured.  In 
contrast,  351  persons  died  In  airline  acci- 
dents. 

And  in  1967.  the  latest  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  accidents  cost  the  nation's 
railroads  $266.3  million  in  out-of-pocket  ex- 
p>enses — a  figure  equal  to  more  than  half  of 
the  net  income  of  all  U.S.  railroads  that  year. 

SOME    CATTSES 

What's  the  matter?  It  depends  on  whom 
you  talk  to,  but  there  apparently  are  several 
reasons  for  the  rash  of  accidents.  Negligence, 
faulty  rolling  stock  and  improper  mainte- 
nance or  defects  In  track  are  about  equally 
to  blame  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the  ac- 
cidents. But  the  underlying  causes  are  In 
dispute  or  unknown. 

"There  is  nothing  being  done  in  the  way  of 
research,"  says  the  president  of  one  big  road. 
He  says  he  was  appalled  at  the  inadequacy  of 
the  answers  he  was  given  when  he  recently 
began  a  personal  investigation  into  a  costly 
rise  in  the  number  of  derailments  on  his  line. 
He  says  he  would  ask  for  the  cause  and  be 
told  it  was  a  broken  rail.  But  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  know  how  or  why  the  rails  broke. 
"To  say  the  caxise  is  a  broken  rail  and  drop 
it  at  that  is  ridiculous,"  he  says.  "But  that's 
what  we've  been  doing." 

One  reason  rails  are  breaking  Is  that  roads 
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are  using  bigger,  longer,  heavier  and  faster 
trains  on  the  same  old  track  and  roadbeds. 
But  why  the  tracks  and  roadbeds  havent 
been  improved  along  with  the  rolling  stock 
seems  to  be  unanswerable.  Unions  blame  the 
managements.  The  managements  blame  the 
unions  and  the  Government.  And  the  Oo-.- 
ernment  says  it  doesn't  know  who's  at 
fault — but  that  somebody  better  do  some- 
thing quick  to  halt  the  rise  in  wrecks. 

Indeed,  mounting  public  concern  is  likely 
to  prompt  Congress  to  give  the  Department 
of  TransporUtion  broad  powers  to  establish 
and  enforce  comprehensive  safety  regula- 
tions for  the  railroads,  which  are  the  only 
major  mode  of  transportation  not  covered 
by  copious  safety  rules. 

"SAFETY    can't    BE    LEGISLATED" 

Talk  of  such  reguUttlon  doesn't  sit  well 
with  railroad  officials.  "Scifety  cant  be  leg- 
islated," asserts  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. Some  raUroad  executives  claim  legisla- 
tion would  stifle  their  own  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems.  Other  railroad  executives  say 
that  instead  of  legislating  safety  the  Govern- 
ment should  let  the  roads  raise  rates  so  they 
could  afford  to  buy  better  equipment  and 
make  more  frequent  repairs.  In  support  of 
this  argument,  they  say  that  richer  roads 
have  better  safety  records  than  the  poorer 
ones. 

The  richer  roads  do,  in  fact,  have  better 
safety  records.  The  well-heeled  Union  Pacific, 
for  Instance,  had  4.2  accidents  per  million 
miles  traveled  in  1967.  The  loss-ridden  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad  had  the  worst 
record  that  year,  33.3  accidents  per  million 
miles.  The  Katy's  track  is  so  bad  that  a  few 
years  ago  an  engine  derailed  while  standing 
still. 

On  the  whole,  claims  Harold  C.  Crotty, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employes,  "rail  and  tie  replacement 
work  has  been  neglected  and.  as  a  direct 
consequence,  railway  accidents  caused  by 
track  and  roadway  defects  have  increased." 

CUTl'lNO    TOP    SPIXD 

Mr.  Crotty  says  tha.t  a  decline  in  mainte- 
nance of  way  workers  to  88.000  from  251,000 
in  1951  reflects  a  decline  in  inspection  and 
maintenance  standards.  The  roads  reply  that 
the  drop  In  maintenance  workers  injsteed 
reflects  improved  work  methods,  materials 
and  mechanization.  And  some  road  execu- 
tives say  they  could  afford  to  hire  more 
maintenance  workers  were  it  not  for  union 
"featherbedding"  practices  in  other  areas 
that  eat  up  railroad  money. 

Wherever  the  blame  rests,  a  number  of 
roads  are  taking  steps  to  cut  down  the  ac- 
cident rates.  Some  have  ordered  lower  maxi- 
mum speeds  for  freight  trains.  The  Soo  Line, 
for  Instance,  has  trimmed  its  freights'  maxi- 
mum speed  to  40  miles  an  hoxix  from  60.  "It 
was  one  of  a  number  of  steps  we  took  to  do 
something  short  range  about  the  accident 
problem  while  we  stepped  up  study  efforts  to 
discover  causes  and  long-term  solutions," 
says  a  spokesman.  A  large  Western  road  has 
cut  Its  top  speed  to  50  from  70  miles  an  hour. 

The  cutting  of  speeds  hasn't  been  pub- 
licized, and  most  Industry  officials  dont  like 
to  talk  about  it.  "That's  rather  embarrassing 
and  sure  won't  help  us  in  Washington,"  says 
one  official,  who  fears  legislators  will  inter- 
pret the  moves  as  admission  of  unsafe  condi- 
tions. 


US.    FARM-SUBSIDY    LIMIT   HAS 
TOUGH  ROW  TO  HOE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
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ported  my  amendment  putting  a  $20,000 
celling  on  farm  subsidies,  find  that  of 
the  Members  In  the  other  body  who  will 
be  voting  on  the  matter  soon,  I  am  In- 
cluding in  today's  Record  a  copy  of  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  by  David 
R.  Francis,  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  June  27,  1969. 

The  article  rightly  stresses  how  pop- 
ular this  measure  is  with  urban  Con- 
gressmen at  a  time  when,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohelan),  points  out, 
we  are  spending  many  times  more  on 
agriculture  than  on  such  needed  legis- 
lation as  model  cities  and  urban  renewal. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  however — 
Congressional  Record,  June  16,  15869; 
June  17,  16269 — there  is  also  substantial 
and  growing  support  for  this  reform 
among  rural  legislators  as  well. 

Mr.  Francis  also  accurately  describes 
the  degree  of  commitment  to  this  legis- 
lation. I.  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
win  poi  vote  for  an  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  without  some  form  of  pay- 
ments celling.  And  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Congress  will  insist  on  such  a  cell- 
ing before  approving  any  new  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Francis  concludes: 

Thus  the  question  Is  whether  the  limita- 
tion will  be  Imposed  within  the  next  few 
days  or  later,  when  the  farm  bill  comes  up. 

My  own  conviction,  and  that  of  many 
others  in  both  Houses  Is  that  these  out- 
rageously high  payments  must  be  stop- 
ped now.  The  main  business  of  the 
House  today,  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  inflation,  requires  all  of 
us  to  honor  our  commitment  to  the  tax- 
payer who  now  faces  another  year  of  the 
surtax  by  ending  waste  where  we  can. 
And  the  $300  million  we  can  save  by 
this  legislation  is  enough  by  itself  to  off- 
set the  $270  million  requested  by  the 
administration  to  pay  for  an  expanded 
food-aid  program. 

Mr.  Francis  also  adds  his  voice  to 
others  who  have  suggested  that  some 
pajTnents  ceiling  opponents  hope  to  re- 
duce support  for  my  amendment  by 
trading  their  suppx>rt  for  larger  appro- 
priations for  food  stamps  and  other 
antihunger  legislation.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  here  for  such  a  cynical  political 
deal.  Moreover,  support  for  an  expanded 
fight  against  hunger  is  so  strong  that 
such  a  trade  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  take  issue  with 
one  comment  made  by  Mr.  Francis  in  his 
otherwise  excellent  article.  This  is  his 
suggestion  that  a  Senate  payments  ceil- 
ing amendment  which  also  repeals  the 
"snapback  provision"  might  be  rejected 
by  the  House  as  not  "germane"  to  an 
appropriations  bill.  i 

First  of  all,  I  am  convinced  through 
consultations  with  Members  in  the  other 
body  that  such  an  amendment  would  in 
fact  be  "germane." 

But,  even  assuming  such  an  amend- 
ment might  be  considered  not  germane, 
ttie  gentlemen  in  the  other  body  should 
know  that  it  is  a  conunon  occurrence  for 
this  House  to  accept  Senate  amendments 
to  House  bills  which  might  have  origi- 
nally been  considered  nongermane  in 
this  body.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
only  the  traditional  respect  which  this 
Hoitse  has  for  the  more  flexible  pro- 
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cedures  of  the  other  body,  but,  more 
importantly,  because  my  colleagues  and 
I  would  be  powerless  to  attempt  to  over- 
rule Senate  procedures. 

Examples  of  this  practice  abound  in 
fields,  8is  diverse  as  agriculture  and  dvll 
rights.  Only  last  Friday,  this  House  ac- 
cepted a  conference  report  on  H.R.  8644, 
suspending  the  duty  on  crude  chicory 
roots,  to  which  the  other  body  had  added 
two  social  security  amendments — one  of 
which,  it  will  be  recalled  repealed  the 
freeze  on  Federal  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. See  Congressional  Record,  June 
27,  1969,  17628-17632. 

No  one.  of  course,  would  suggest  there 
is  a  closer  connection  between  chicory 
roots  and  ADC  payments  than  there  is 
between  a  farm  payments  ceiling  and 
the  repeal  of  a  device  designed  to  permit 
large  cottongrowers  to  escape  the  intent 
of  that  ceiling. 

In  short,  there  are  no  procedural  bar- 
riers preventing  the  enactment  of  this 
needed  legislation.  We  can  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  these  huge  payments  at 
this  time.  And  I  am  convinced  that  pop- 
ular feeling,  as  well  as  simple  justice,  re- 
quire that  Congress  act  now. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
a.S.  Fabm-Subsidt  TiiMrr  Has  Tottoh  Row 
To  HOK 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Washincton. — Back  In  1936,  President 
Roosevelt  asked  Congress — unsuccessfully — 
for  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  federal  subsidy 
money  paid  to  any  one  farmer.  Any  day  now, 
the  same  controversy  will  produce  a  fight  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Last  year,  1,084.000  farmers  got  subsidies, 
though  less  than  $500  each,  from  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  5,885  farmers  each  received  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $25,000.  Three  got  more 
than  $1  million. 

"Small  wonder,"  says  Rep.  Paul  Flndley 
(R)  of  Illinois,  "that  Congress — confronted 
with  a  fiscal  crisis  so  great  that  an  unpopu- 
lar surtax  must  be  extended  and  many  popu- 
lar programs  dropped — has  rebelled." 

Last  month  the  House  voted  225-143  to 
limit  to  $20,000  the  total  federal  payments 
any  single  farm  operator  could  receive  under 
the  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed-grain  programs. 
The  amendment  passed  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  and  congressional 
leadership  of  both  parties. 

"Pew  votes  have  been  more  significant  to 
farmers,"  commented  Reuben  Johnson,  lob- 
byist for  the  National  Farmers  Union  (NF0) . 

The  vote  indicated  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion of  urban  congressmen  with  the  farm 
program.  They  now  are  by  far  the  great 
majority  in  Congress.  Of  435  House  districts, 
only  83  have  as  much  as  15  percent  of  the 
population  living  on  farms. 

The  complaints  of  Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan 
(D)  of  Calif drnia  are  typical.  In  the  House 
debate,  he  spoke  of  the  "sacred  cows"  in  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill. 

"The  bill."  he  said,  "provides  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $4,965,934,000  for  capital  re- 
plenishment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  sum  represents  money  which 
has  been  lost  by  the  corporation  because  it 
has  supported  commodity  prices  above  the 
open-market  price. 

"This  enormous  sum,  nearly  $5  billion,  is 
three  times  what  we  will  appropriate  for  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

"It  is  five  times  what  we  will  spend  for 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal. 

"It  is  five  times  what  we  will  spend  for 
manpower  training. 

"It  Is  several  times  what  we  will  provide 
In  federal  support  for  public  education." 
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He  concluded:  "There  must  be  a  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  efficient  way  to  both  help 
transfer  Income  to  needy  farmers  and  to 
maintain  a  stable  agricultural-production 
base." 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  the  pay- 
ment-limitation amendment  was  knocked 
out  by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen. 
Spessard  L.  Holland  (D)  of  Florida,  chair- 
man of  the  agrlcultiiral  appropriations  sub- 
conunittee,  says  he  is  opposed  to  the  com- 
modity programs  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed 
grains  (but  not  sugar  and  wool  programs, 
which  are  more  Important  to  his  state ) . 

Yet  the  lanky,  white-thatched  Southerner 
argues  that  the  House-passed  i>ayment  limi- 
tation wovUd  be  "unwise  and  self-defeating." 

Senator  Holland  says  he  expects  the  ad- 
ministration to  suggest  a  "more  workable" 
payment-limitation  plan  when  It  recom- 
mends new  legislation  to  replace  the  1965 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  The  act  expires 
at  the  end  of  1970. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din has  hinted  this  would  be  the  case. 

Even  If  the  administration  does  not  offer 
a  pajrment  limitation,  It  Is  almost  certain 
Congress  will  insist  on  one  before  approving 
any  new  farm  bill. 

Seeing  the  drift  of  congressional  opinion, 
the  NFtr  has  suggested  a  gradviated  formula 
for  payment  limitation  with  a  ceiling  of 
$37,600. 

Thus  the  question  Is  whether  the  limita- 
tion will  be  imposed  within  the  next  few 
days  or  later,  when  the  farm  bill  comes  up. 

At  the  earliest,  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  could  reach  the  Senate  floor  Friday. 
Senator  Holland  would  like  a  vote  before 
the  July  4  recess. 

CONFERENCE   SESSION   DT7X 

A  floor  battle  Is  assured.  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  (R)  of  Delaware  has  promised  to 
propose  limitation  amendments. 

The  Senate  generally  has  been  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  big  farmers.  Last  year,  when 
Senator  Williams  made  bis  perennial  appeal 
for  a  $25,000  celling,  the  vote  was  47  to  25 
against.  But  this  majority  fell  to  40  to  30 
when  the  celling  was  raised  to  $75,000  In 
subsequent  amendments. 

Senator  WlUiams  hopes  he  has  picked  up 
some  support  this  year.  But  his  opponents 
may  liave  cut  some  of  the  ground  from  under 
him  by  obtaining  Senate  passage  of  an  emer- 
gency resolution  approving  a  boost  in  the 
food-stamp  authorization  to  $750  million  for 
fiscal  1970.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
$340  million  authorized  now  by  law. 

Supporters  of  a  limitation  on  payments 
had  previously  noted  the  wllllngnees  of  Con- 
gress, especially  the  Southern  members,  to 
vote  for  large  subsidies  to  big  farmers  at  the 
same  time  they  were  reluctant  to  provide 
food  for  the  poor. 

In  any  event,  the  limitation  will  have  to 
go  to  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. If  the  Senate  has  eliminated  a  payment 
limitation,  the  conferees  are  expected  to  do 
likewise.  The  agricultural  appropriations 
subcommittees  are  dominated  by  cotton- 
state  congressmen,  and  cotton  farmers  get 
most  of  the  big  payments. 

EASTLAND  OPERATION  CTTED 

However,  Mr.  Flndley  says  he  will  fight  In 
the  House  to  send  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence if  the  payment  limitation  has  been 
knocked  out.  Should  he  be  successful,  the 
conferees  and  the  administration  might  feel 
obliged  to  come  up  with  some  compromise 
limit. 

The  opponents  of  the  House-passed  limita- 
tion have  two  objections: 

1.  They  argue  It  will  cause  big  farmers  to 
step  up  their  production.  The  large  farmers 
will  not  be  getting  any  payments  to  keep  a 
portion  of  their  acreage  out  of  production. 
So  they  will  plant  these  acres. 

This,  It  is  said,  will  mean  that  small  farm- 
ers staying  In  the  program  will  have  to  cut 
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back  further  on  their  planted  acreage  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between  de- 
mand for  farm  products  and  supply. 

Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D)  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  holds 
it  would  be  better  to  take  5,000  acres  out  of 
production  on  the  cotton  plantation  of  his 
colleague.  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D)  of 
Mississippi,  and  pay  him  for  that,  than  to 
take  an  extra  acre  out  of  production  of  small 
cotton  farmers.  Eastland  Plantations,  Inc., 
of  Doddsvllle,  Miss.,  received  $116,978  in 
federal  payments  In  1968. 

More  small  farmers,  he  says,  would  be 
driven  from  the  land  by  limits  on  payments. 

2.  A  "snapback"  provision  in  the  farm  bill 
requires  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
guarantee  program  participants  65  percent 
of  parity  for  their  cotton  should  a  payment 
celling  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Hardin  told  the  Senate  agriculture 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  the  snap- 
back  would  jump  the  government  crop-loan 
rate  by  more  than  50  percent.  In  effect,  this 
new  rate  vrould  be  the  governmenr  purchase 
price  since  most  farmers  would  surrender 
their  crops  Instead  of  repaying  the  loan.  The 
loans  are  nonrecourse  loans. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hardin  said,  the  higher 
price  would  stimulate  an  additional  2  million 
bales  of  unneeded  fiber  and  end  up  costing 
the  federal  government  $160  million  more 
than  the  program  benefits  will  total  this 
year. 

$250    MILLION    SAVINGS   TARGET 

Also,  many  large  farms  could  be  split  into 
smaller  units  to  make  them  come  under  the 
payments  ceiling.  Mr.  Hardin  testified  that 
■perhaps  as  much  as  70  percent  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  potential  cotton  acreage  affected 
by  the  $20,000  limit  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain Its  eligibility  for  full  payment." 

However,  proponents  of  the  payment  limi- 
tation readily  offer  rebuttals. 

John  A.  SChnlttker,  who  was  Undersecre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Holland 
admitting  that  the  $20,000  limitation  amend- 
ment Introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Silvio 
O.  Oonte  (R)  of  Massachusetts  would  not 
accomplish  any  savings.  But  then  he  sug- 
gested amendments  "which  would  accom- 
plish annual  savings  up  to  $250  million." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  limit  pay- 
ments to  no  more  than  $10,000  for  a  single 
producer  for  each  crop  (wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton).  And  it  would  repeal  the  snap- 
back  provision. 

SPENDING -BILL   DELAY    HINTID 

Mr.  SChnlttker  maintained  that  with  these 
changes  "the  glaring  excesses  in  individual 
payments  can  be  limited  in  fiscal  year  1970 
without  creating  serious  inequities  or  Inter- 
fering with  the  basic  purposes  of  farm 
programs.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Williams  has  already  Introduced 
an  amendment  that  would  repeal  the  snap- 
back  provision. 

Should  such  an  amendment  reach  the 
House  through  conference  committee,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  rejected  as  not  "germane" 
to  an  appropriations  bill. 

However,  proponents  of  payment  limita- 
tions hope  to  force  the  agricultural  commit- 
tees to  come  up  with  their  own  limitation  In 
a  separate  bUl,  holding  up  the  agricultvire 
appropriations  bill  if  necessary. 

When  the  Issue  was  raised  last  year.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  instructed  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  study  the  effects  of  payment 
limitation.  The  study,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Schnlttker,  was  eventually 
leaked  to  the  press  and  put  in  the  record 
by   Mr.    Flndley. 

It  concluded  that  payments  could  be  lim- 
ited to  $20,000  "without  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects on  production  or  on  the  effectiveness  of 
production  adjustment  programs." 

Department  of  Agriculture  records  show 
that  about  34  percent  of  the  cotton,  5  per- 
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cent  of  the  wheat,  and  2  percent  of  the  feed 
grains  were  grown  on  the  large  farms  that 
would  have  had  their  payments  reduced  In 
1967  had  a  $20,000  limitation  been  in  effect 
at  ttiat  time. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  volume  2,  No. 
4,  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Spotlight  on  Women  in  Public  Affairs 
was  devoted  solely  to  "The  Indiana 
Story:  Women's  War  on  Crime."  The 
text  of  the  chamber's  report  follows: 
Salute  From  the  National  Chamber 

"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  It 
with  thy  might."  Eccleslastes  9 :  10. 

Three  women  are  pictured  above  1  pictures 
not  printed  In  Record]:  Mrs.  Mattle  Coney, 
Mrs.  Veneta  LaDlne,  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore. 

Ordinarily,  they  might  never  have  met. 
Race,  education,  occupation,  social  environ- 
ment— factors  such  as  these  might  have  kept 
them  apart. 

But  the  death  of  a  90-year-old  retired  In- 
dianapolis teacher — mortally  injured  In  a 
purse  snatch  on  March  21.  1962.  by  a  teen- 
ager— was  fated  to  bring  them  together. 
From  that  incident,  viewed  Indignantly  and 
irately,  sprang  the  movement  in  which  these 
three  women  figure: 

THE   anti-crime    CRUSADE 

It  began  in  Indianapolis  .  . 
Soon.  Its  momentum  built  and  spread  as 
Indlanap>olls  women  from  all  walks  cf  life 
joined  hearts,  heads  and  hands  to  form  a 
solid,  dedicated  corps  of  mor<»  than  50.000 
volunteers.  Indignation-inspired,  t^e  move- 
ment swept  outward  from  the  State  Capital. 

It  now  covers  all  Indiana  .  .   . 

This  issue  of  Spotlight  on  Women  in  public 
affairs  is  devoted  to  telling  The  Indiana 
Story:  Women's  War  on  Crime.  True.  It  began 
m  Indianapolis,  but  its  meaningful  strength 
pervades  effectively  the  whole  of  Indiana — 
especially  so  its  alert  cities  and  towns  as 
Anderson,  Elwood,  EvansvlUe,  Hammond, 
South  Bend. 

First  though,  lefs  identify  the  three 
women  above:  Mattle  Coney,  who  carries  the 
Crusade  to  her  people;  Veneta  LaDlne,  who 
carries  the  Crusade  to  the  State  of  Indiana; 
and  Margaret  Moore,  who  carries  the  Crusade 
to  the  Nation. 

Here  is  the  gist  of  their  story.  TTielr  roles 
In  it,  as  each  will  readily  say,  are  merely 
representative.  Any  or  all  of  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  Indiana  women  might 
equally  be  spotlighted  here.  For  the  work  of 
all  Is  significant,  the  work  of  each  Is  essen- 
tial, to  the  now-evident,  now-contlnuing 
success  of  their  Individual  and  integrated 
venture:  the  war  on  crime. 

At  best,  the  account  here  can  be  but  a 
bare-bones  minimum  of  all  these  women 
have  done.  But  the  essential  point  Is:  It  Is 
revealing.  It  suggests  succinctly  what  hap- 
pened, what  can  be.  We  leave  it  to  you  to  fill 
In,  read  between  the  lines. 

Fundamentally,  it  underHT^es:  Properly 
briefed,  and  adequately  organized,  the  de- 
termined women  of  a  state  can  fight  crime 
and  vyinl 

Tersely,  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Indiana 
Story. 

It  carries  strength  and  substance  for  us  all. 
Arch  N.  Booth, 
Executive  Vice  President.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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How  Do  YOTT  Start  an  Anticrim*  Crusade? 
With  a  factor  of  one:  one  crime,  one  drop- 
out, one  job,  one  bright  light,  one  court 
watcher,  one  determined  woman. 

Then  you  add  to  the  latter,  and  multiply. 
It  works  in  Indianapolis,  throughout  In- 
diana. 

In  crime  prevention,  here  are  some  of  the 
things  Indianapolis  women  do: 

Help  keep  youth  in  school — so  far.  more 
than  2000  of  them; 

Aid  In  exposing  unqualified  personnel,  and 
in  getting  better  ones  to  replace  them; 

Testify  to  legislators — giving  Information 
they  need; 

Honor  poUcemen — and  reduce  ridicule  of 
their  performance  of  duty; 

Raise  money  for  needed  city /county  proj- 
ects; 

Teach  children  about  laws  that  affect 
them — and  encourage  respect  for  the  law; 

Help  high  schoolers  study  government — 
on-the-spot.  In  action; 

Carry  through  vast  clean-ups— devise  proj- 
ects that  innovate,  resuscitate; 

Work  with  public  officials,  as  the  police, 
the  courts,  the  corrections  department; 

Serve  as  consultants — improving  how-to- 
fight-crlme  know-how  In  other  communities; 
Communicate  with  others  elsewhere  who 
want  to  crusade  too. 

Can't  add  It  up?  It  wont  multiply?  Maybe 
not,  mathematically.  There  are  no  real  form, 
ulae,  no  equations.  The  Crusade  is  too  simple 
for  that;  in  fact,  it  can  be  expressed  in  a 
word:  volunteering. 

That's  the  formula — what  it  reduces  to.- 
a  will  to  do!  And  how  do  you  add  or  multiply 
will  power?  Particularly  when  it  is  expressed 
to  the  7!th  degree? 

Let's  look  at  the  structure  of  the  Anti- 
Crime  Crusade.  Maybe  It  will  tell  us  some- 
thing more.  It's  simple  too!  Fourteen  division 
chairmen  are  responsible  for  progress — each 
In  her  area  of  concern. 

Of  course  they  have  subchalrmen,  commit- 
tees, projects,  meeting  times.  And  periodically 
division  heads  meet  uHth  the  general  chair- 
man and  the  coordinator  for  the  Crusade. 
What  do  they  do  at  the  meetings?  Again,  its 
simple:  they  talk  over  problems;  study  the 
situation;  decide:  where  do  we  go  from  here. 
How  does  the  Anti-Crime  crusade  work  out 
in  practice?  Lefs  take  an  Indianapolis  ex- 
ample, a  rather  novel  one:  Court  Watchers 
Watching. 

Why  novel?  Well,  what  self-respecting  In- 
dianapolis woman,  for  Instance,  would  ever 
show  up  in  court — she  dldnt  have  to?  Not 
one.  you  say?  You  are  wrong!  Thousands  of 
Indianapolis  icomen  have  been  showing  up  in 
court — decent,  upright,  non-arrested  but 
super-charged  citizens:  Two  a  day  per  court, 
over  more  than  a  five-year  period. 

What's  it  got  them  for  their  trouble?  This: 
70,000  court-watcher  reports — each  from  an 
eagle-eyed,  ear-attuned  woman. 

Why  make  reports?  Reports  show  pattema, 
as:  too  often,  arresting  officers  don't  appear 
to  press  charges;  too  often  Judges  are  late. 

Whose  fault?  Women  court  watchers  In  In- 
dianapolis asked  questions  of  half-a-dozen 
judges.  What  followed!  For  one  thing:  Court 
procedures  were  tightened  up. 

.More  questions  were  asked.  Example:  why 
does  the  median  age  of  defendants  in  Crim- 
inal Court  keep  dropping?  (Could  the  reason 
be  in  homes,  not  in  courts?) 

Raising  questions  raises  other  things.  An 
ired  defense  attorney  urged  the  judge:  get 
these  women  court- watchers  out  of  here! 
The  judge  reminded:  remember  Magna 
Carta?  These  watchers  are  here  to  protect 
the  defendant — whose  legal  rights  you  are 
said  to  be  representing.  You  should  be 
grateful,  not  resentful. 

The  defense  attorney  took  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court  however.  And  Indiana's 
highest  judicial  body  said,  in  essence:  We 
agree  uHth  the  judge — and  the  court 
watchers." 
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How  to  be  a  court  leateherf  It's  simple  In 
IncU&nApoUs — fust  ask.  When  your  tUue 
cornea — study,  and  fulfill  your  daily  aaaign- 
ment  one  day  at  a  time.  It's  easy! 

Court-watching  is  one  part  of  the  Anti- 
Crime  Orusade  in  IrUlianapoHa.  Its  women 
can  cite  many  others — J\ut  as  revealing.  Just 
as  Interesting,  Just  as  productive.  As  a 
Crusader,  you  don't  need  to  limit  yourself 
either  to  just  one  part  of  the  crime  front — 
you  can  work  on  others,  each  fascinating  In 
turn. 

For  Instance,  you  can : 

Support  the  police  In  their  Jobs;  | 

Help  young  people,  children; 

Oet  to  know  teenager  problems,  and 
prospects; 

Improve  uses  of  tax  monies; 

Help  young  people  who  have  bad  a  bad 
start  get  on  the  path  to  rehabilitation, 
trust; 

Be  a  lamp  leader  and  lighter  (As  more 
lights  go  up,  rates  of  crime  go  down — a 
Crusade  finding  and  lesson) ; 

Scent  out  five-flnger-dlscounters  (shop- 
lifters) and  save  shopowners  and  yourself 
•M: 

Encourage  churches  and  church  attend- 
ance— ^t.  study  tables,  programs,  youth- 
actlvlty_.  events,  young-mother  panels, 
court-vlsltlng,  help  to  the  gone-wrong,  the 
physically  handicapped,  the  disturbed  ones; 

Beautify — by  shaping  up.  sprucing  up 
blocks  and  neighborhoods  with  brooms  and 
rakes  and  people  power  (Clean  blocks  mean 
new  pride,  more  respect  for  others'  rights). 

Tersely,  even  pithily  perhaps,  the  above  is 
the  gist  of  The  Indianapolis  Story:  AnU^ 
Crime  Crusade. 

It  began  in  1962.  It's  still  going  strong.  It's 
healthfully  contagious. 

Of  a  cerum  great  English  architect/ 
builder  It  was  said  (In  Latin)  :  "//  you  seek 
his  monument,  look  about  you." 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  Indianap- 
olis, or  as  the  Londoners  said  of  their  pride 
Christopher  Wren — Just  "clrcumsplce"  (look 
about  you). 


IifDiANA  Women's  Wab  on  Cbime 

ANDERSON 

".  .  .  where  your  treasure  Is,  ther?  will  your 
heart  be  also."  Matthew  6:21. 

"One  of  the  ladles  In  our  YWCA  Bible 
Class — It's  Interdenominational — read  In 
Guideposts  about  the  Anti-Crime  Crusade 
m  Indianapolis." 

That's  how  the  Crusade  came  to  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

The  words  above  are  those  of  Executive 
Secretary  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Frank)  Worley  of 
the  Anderson  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  She  continues: 

"The  lady  contacted  Margaret  Moore.  She 
and  Mattie  Coney  agreed  to  come  to  Ander- 
son, j 

"The  Bible  Class  sent  letters  to  all  the 
ladles'  church  groups,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, city  officials,  school  leaders  and  coun- 
sellors. Inviting  them  to  the  meeting. 

"In  fact,  we  made  the  invitation  open  to 
anyone — anyone,  that  is,  interested  in  help- 
ing youth.  The  media  responded  with  ad- 
vance publicity. 

"The  response  was  more  than  gratifying." 

In  Anderson,  naturally  enough,  there  is 
developing  an  Anderson  plan,  using  the  In- 
dianapolis experience  as  a  guide  or  inspira- 
tional pattern.  Two  years'  experience  of  its 
own  have  convinced  Anderson  women  that 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Rachel  (Murl)  Howard — 
the  lady  in  the  Bible  Class — were  precious 
and  prescient. 

Upon  reading  the  Guideposts  article  she 
said:  "We  have  studied  long  enough.  It's  time 
we  moved  Into  action." 

Action  is  what  the  voluntary  Anderson 
program  has  got.  Here  are  Just  a  few  of  Its 
undertakings : 

School  drop-out  counseling; 

A  regular  school  tutoring  program; 
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A  publication  program;  e.g..  What  Is  The 
Law?; 

A  clothing  room,  volunteer-womened,  at 
the  High  School  Administration  OfDce,  to 
make  apparel  available  to  students  of  all 
ages; 

A  park- watch-sitting  program,  a  la  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Looking  back  over  the  first  34  months  of 
action,  Mrs.  Worley  conunents: 

"Rachel  {Mrs.  Howard)  said  it  was  time 
we  got  going.  We  have.  Volunteer  help,  volun- 
teered funds,  have  made  this  a  most  mean- 
ingful program.  Truly,  these  are  'helping 
bands.'  I  can  tell  you  this:  the  cooperation  is 
great!" 

"Helping  Hands"  has  a  special  meaning — to 
Andersonites.  It's  the  title  of  a  program, 
launched  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  1965,  dedicated 
to  youth.  More  than  that,  it's  a  chief  concern 
to  her :  to  encourage  and  qualify  older  women 
to  "teach  the  young  women,"  as  counseled  by 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

EVANSVnXE 

".  .  .  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port; If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  If  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  Phillp- 
pians4:8. 

How  did  the  word  spread — of  what  was 
happening  in  Indianapolis  as  results  of  the 
Antl-Crlme  Crusade? 

Many  ways,  and  yet — one  way:  with  a  de- 
termined individual. 

For  Instance,  in  Evansville,  someone  like 
Mrs.  Mildred  (Dale)   Morgan.  She  says: 

"My  daughter  in  Indianapolis  was  active  In 
the  Cr\isade.  She  invited  me  to  attend  one  of 
their  luncheons,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago. 

"I  was  much  Impressed  with  their  Crusade, 
Its  many  facets.  My  daughter,  Mrs.  Elaine 
(John  W.)  Brookwalter,  Is  Chairman  of  the^ 
Youth  Division  Sponsors.  Back  In  Evansville, 
I  thought:  where  do  I  start?  As  National  De- 
fense Chairman,  Mary  Anthony  McOary 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, I  took  the  proposal  to  the  group. 

"The  DAR  Chapter  agreed  to  print  The 
Teenager  Wants  To  Know  What  Is  The  Law. 
School  ofDcials,  the  Police  Department,  gave 
approval;  Citizens  National  Bank  paid  for  the 
printing.  Many  helped  to  fold  and  staple 
25.000  booklets. 

"With  the  help  of  two  young  policemen,  we 
took  the  booklet  into  schools. 

"City  Court  Judge  Wayne  Kent,  Interested 
and  cooperative,  likewise  volunteered  and  got 
the  project  into  the  schools. 

"Two  more  policemen  Joined — working  In 
uniform,  but  on  their  own  time.  Officer  Larry 
Quails  offered  to  teach  class  after  school  to 
boys  who  want  to  learn  about  the  law.  Quails 
suggested  a  class  of  10  volunteers.  PUty-two 
asked  to  participate!" 

Mrs.  Morgan  spoke  of  the  "facets"  of  the 
Crusade.  Others  as  well  "sparkle"  in  Evans- 
ville: 

Mrs.  Ann  (James)  Lowenthal,  Drug  Com- 
mittee Chairman  for  Evansville  Women's 
Club,  led  a  drive  to  buy  and  show  films 
to  school  and  PTA's.  Other  groups  promptly 
asked  to  use  them,  multiplying  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Two  instructors — Judy  Jenkins  and  Jean 
Lewis — voluntarily  teach  on  their  own  time 
reading,  writing  and  'rithmetlc  to  proba- 
tioners— up  to  110  at  a  time.  Others  are  vol- 
unteering to  teach  these  and  related  sub- 
jects to  probationers. 

Eleven  teenage  collegians  under  direction 
of  another  volunteer.  Mrs.  June  (Chester  A., 
Jr.)  Schmidt,  help  with  court  work  on  a 
one-for-one  program. 

Mrs.  Sheila  (Jack)  Lewis,  Mrs.  Marian 
(Edward)  Ash,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Hush  In- 
dividually contact  teenager  probationers  up 
to  three  times  weekly  over  periods  up  to  six 
months. 

On  completion  of  the  new  City  Complex, 
telephone  numbers  will  be  assigned  and 
Crime  Alert  Instigated.  Innumerable  volun- 
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teers  are  ready  to  participate.  Groups,  too, 
are  cooperating:  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
telephone  company,  bar  association,  police 
news  media. 

At  City  Court,  volunteers  have  set  up  a 
clothing  bank  to  aid  probationers  (age  17  to 
70)  "get  on  their  feet."  Many  volunteers  are 
men  like  James  Gilliam  who  devotes  hours 
and  personal  skills  weekly  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcoholics,  especially  young  people, 
vrlth  "phenomenal"  success. 

ilrc  Evansville  volunteers  rewarded?  Are 
they  inspired  to  continue?  Absolutely,  re- 
plies Mrs.  Schmidt.  Here  are  her  words: 

"My  children  were  nearly  raised.  This  was 
an  opportunity  to  "help  your  brother."  It  was 
a  simple  way  to  become  Involved,  and  an 
education  too.  I  soon  learned ! 

"I  went  to  observe  court — to  see  first-hand 
what  the  problems  were. 

"They  are  people  problems  .  .  .  and  peo- 
ple must  help  solve  the  problems.  We  have 
a  good  start. 

"I  am  BO  happy,  I  volunteered.  The  boys 
and  girls  on  probation  are  timid,  skeptical 
at  first.  But  they  soon  realize:  we  are  peo- 
ple they  can  trust.  They  look  forward  to  our 
visits.  So  do  we  I 

"We  work  with  Black  families,  too.  They 
are  very  responsive.  They  want  to  help  them- 
selves. They  want  to  know  how. 

"Here  is  one  very  Important  thing:  Vou 
don't  have  to  cut  through  yards  of  red  tape 
in  this  work  and  that's  the  case  in  so  many 
community  programs.  I'd  say  this  Is,  well, 
'instant  programming.'  Believe  me.  It  gets 
the  Job  done."  Husband-wife  teams  form 
part  of  the  Evansville  volunteer  movement. 
"An  Interested  and  understanding  husband 
helps."  says  Mrs.  Julia  Mallory,  referring  to 
her  husband,  Ralph  Mallory,  Jr.  They  are 
parents  of  children,  aged  20  and  4  months. 
Mrs.  Mallory  formerly  taught  the  Fourth 
Grade. 

Mrs.  Mallory  is  a  charter  member  and  Im- 
mediate Past  President  of  the  Evansville 
Junior  Women's  Club,  organized  In  1967.  She 
served  as  Chairman  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Club's  first — and  continuing — Block  Mother 
project.  Adding: 

"All  49  of  our  Charter  Members  have  been 
active  in  the  project."  Noting  too: 

"We  select  mothers  who  will  help  children 
who  are  frightened,  injured,  or  lost.  We  give 
temporary  first  aid  and  protection  until  par- 
ents, police,  or  emergency  vehicles  can  be 
called. 

"Children  recognize  our  homes  by  a  cord 
in  the  window  reading  BLOCK  MOTHER  And 
showing  our  symbol — a  large  red  helping 
hand. 

"We  have  the  whole  city  Involved!  News 
media — newspapers,  radio,  tv — help  us  re- 
cruit Block  Mothers.  They  tell  parents  and 
children  about  us.  TV  spots  come  on  Sat- 
urdays, when  children  are  viewing  cartoons. 
Spot  announcements  are  on  everyday:  early 
for  children,  late  for  parents. 

"School  personnel,  PTA's,  and  the  Police 
Department  screen  potential  Block  Mothers. 
On  approval.  Red  Cross  gives  them  a  First 
Aid  Course.  A  consulting  attorney  volunteers 
his  services. 

"To  date,  75  mothers  have  been  certified, 
trained,  and  are  at  work. 

"Through  a  4-page  ■  coloring  book  fur- 
nished public,  private,  and  parochial  school 
children  in  the  Kindergarten  through  Third 
Grade  classes,  teachers  guide  them  on  how 
to  recognize  a  Block  Mother  and  what  she 
does.  Mead-Johnson  Company  pays  for  all 
the  coloring  books  that  we  use. 

"Our  Block  Mothers  are  scattered  all  over — 
neai-  city  bicycle  routes,  recreation  areas, 
schools,  etc. 

"When  tornado  warnings  occur.  Block 
Mothers  move  outside,  encourage  children 
to  go  home  promptly.  They  are  on  the  watch 
continually  for  potential  child  molesters." 

Continuity  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  Evansville  effort.  As  Mildred  Morgan 
says: 
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"An  attorney's  wife,  Mrs.  Anne  (John) 
Early,  U  Chairman  of  the  Evansville  Anti- 
Crime  Crusade.  Our  work,  under  her  ener- 
getic leadership,  will  continue  and  expand. 
More  and  more,  people  are  becoming 
involved." 

EL  WOOD 

"For  precept  must  be  upon  precept  .  .  . 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  lit- 
tle." Isaiah  28:10. 

■R)  residents  of  El  wood,  Indiana,  a  olty  of 
12,000,  metropolitan-crime  reports  at  first 
seemed  to  have  little  relevancy.  After  all, 
crime  in  Elwood?  Unthinkable ! 

Then,  last  year,  Mrs.  Veneta  (C.  B.)  LaDlne 
of  Indianapolis  came  to  speak  with  members 
of  the  Elwood  Department  Club  and  their 
guests. 

From  Mrs.  LaDine's  words,  it  became  in- 
creasingly obvious:  In  terms  of  Elwood,  a 
local  version  of  Indianapolis'  Anti-Crime 
Crusade  u)ould  provide  a  positive  program 
of  community  betterment. 

Led  by  Mrs.  Alberta  (Gus)  Meyer  and  Mrs. 
Mabel  (Ernest)  Daviee,  the  Club  started  a 
Court  Watcher  program. 

Every  Tuesday  night  finds  two  women 
voluntarily  observing  Elwood  court  sessions. 

Others  are  responding  to  the  program: 
sorority  members,  the  Travel  Club,  church- 
women. 

"We  are  in  the  fact-finding  stage,"  says 
Mrs.  Meyer.  "We  look  forward  to  a  continu- 
ing program.  It  will  be  helpful  to  our  com- 
munity." 

HAMMOND 


"And  let  vis  not  be  weary  in  well-doing 
.   .   ."  Galatlans  6:0. 

Ask  Lieutenant  Jack  Rose  of  Hammond's 
Police  Department  to  describe  her,  and  he'll 
reply:  "Well,  she  gets  things  done;  oh  yes, 
and  she  used  to  teach  school." 

This  is  Mrs.  Crystal  (Carl)  Redden's  repu- 
tation and  occupational  background  in  the 
120,000-populatlon  Indiana  community. 

Likewise,  she  heads  Project  Alert — Ham- 
mond's version  of  the  Indianapolis  Anti- 
Crime  Crxisade. 

Mother  of  a  13-year-old  son  In  Junior  high 
and  a  daughter  in  college,  Mrs.  Redden  says 
PA.  Is  really  a  family  affair.  They  all  pitch  in. 
"In  everyone's  life,  certain  conununlty  re- 
sponslblUtles  must  be  assumed.  Some  women 
wait  until  children  are  older  to  give  time 
away  from  home."  she  said.  And  adds: 

"My  family  Is  helpful,  tolerant;  they  help 
me  to  look  at  the  problems  objectively. 

"We  have  to  face  up  to  the  problems.  We 
need  to  know  people.  We  need  to  know  how 
our  dty  goverrmxent  works.  Who  Is  respon- 
sible for  what,  so  we  can  get  to  the  right 
people  m  the  first  place. 

"Hammond — well,  some  call  it  a  'melting 
pot.'  We  do  have  many  nationalities.  I  call 
it  a  'fruit  cake.'  Each  here  keeps  his  iden- 
tity; you  can  tell  the  raisins  from  the 
cherries." 

Hammond's  Project  Alert  is  simple.  Almost 
austerely  so.  There's  no  treasurer  because 
there  are  no  memlsershlp  dues.  There  are  no 
meetings  except  when  necessary.  Place  of 
meeting  IS  as  convenience  may  suggest — 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  the  City  Hall  Plan- 
ning Room,  etc.  Some  volvmteers  are  "or- 
ganization" members;  others  Just  "care." 

As  Mrs.  Redden  suggests:  "We  just  work 
together."  It  Isnt  who's  right,  but  what's 
right  that  sets  Project  Alert  going. 

Groups  do  work  hand-ln-glove  with  the 
Project:  Jay-shees,  sororities,  all  PTA%.  the 
United  Council  of  Church  Women,  Federated 
Women's  Clubs,  the  B&PW,  Altrusa,  others. 
What  do  they  accomplish?  Here's  a  quick 
but  Incomplete  tally;  they  help:  clean  up  the 
city — an  over-all  program;  see  to  It  street 
lighting  is  Improved;  invite  Hammondltes  to 
really  get  to  know — friendly-like — their  po- 
lice (for  Instance,  by  sponsoring  open 
houses);  they  keep  themselves  continually 
informed. 

This  last  may  seem  cryptic.  It  Isn't  really. 
Hammond  women  just  go  see  for  themselves; 
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as  when  48  of  them  paired  off  in  police  cars 
to  ride  the  city  by  night.  Host  officers 
opened  their  eyes : 

"We  saw  things  we  overlooked,  or  never 
thought  of.  We  were  too  busy,  too  'Involved' 
to  notice  before." 

You  can  take  that  quote  straight — or  in 
reverse.  Both  police  and  women  learned 
from  the  venture.  And  for  each  the  le«*on  Is 
complete:  "They  keep  \is  on  our  toes." 

Hammond  is  way-up  on  Helping  Hand  for 
school  children;  a  sign  In  neighborhood 
homes  tells  children  where  to  get  help — In 
case  of  accident,  storm,  or  a  potential 
molester. 

Godfather  to  Project  Alert  Is  Executive  Di- 
rector Walter  D.  Ford  of  Hammond  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  On  his  staff  u  Mrs.  Mildred 
(Harvey)  Pritchett,  first  Chairman  of  Proj- 
ect Alert.  She  tells  how  It  began: 

"Early  in  1967,  Hammond  was  at  low  ebb; 
the  community  needed  a  shot  In  the  arm. 

"Mr.  Ford  had  an  idea.  The  Chamber  in- 
vited representatives  of  groups  for  a  Saturday 
talk — 250  came.  Many  ideas  were  developed 
on  the  topic:  How  to  make  Hammond  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  these  findings  were  re- 
viewed at  a  second  meeting.  Chief  of  Police 
James  Dowling  and  Police  Lieutenant  Her- 
man Funk  asked  if  citizens  would  work  with 
them  to  combat  crime — citing  the  Indianap- 
olis precedent. 

"This  was  the  beginning  then  of  Ham- 
mond's Project  Alert — a  group  of  volunteer 
men  and  women,  but  mainly  of  women. 

"We  invited  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  LaDine 
of  Indianapolis.  They  talked  to  us.  And  we 
felt:  If  they  can  do  it,  we  can  too!" 


SOtTTH  BEND 

"Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good." — ^Romans  12:21. 

Involvement  in  an  Indianapolis-inspired 
Anti-Crime  Crusade  comes  in  many  ivays. 
Speaking  from  her  home  In  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, President  Mrs.  Beatrice  (Ray  I.)  Moore 
of  the  Progress  Club  comments: 

"We  got  Involved  last  year — after  our  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Boston.  We  had  heard 
Margaret  Moore  at  our  Indiana  State  Con- 
vention, and  again,  at  National.  We  came 
back  and  presented  the  idea  to  our  group. 

"It  was  decided:  we  must  move  the  Anti- 
Crime  Crusade  through  community  involve- 
ment. 

"First,  though,  we  had  to  find  the  right 
approach. 

"We  have  done  some  fact-finding.  After 
consvUtation  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  Judges 
of  the  Courts,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
so  on,  we  invited  all  of  the  women's  organi- 
zations and  the  governmental  agencies  in- 
volved to  meet  in  South  Bend. 

"This  meeting  was  schedtUed  for  June  13 
of  this  year.  According  to  our  plan,  Margaret 
Moore  will  present  a  blueprint. 

"This  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  us — in  devel- 
oping our  own  South  Bend  version  of  the 
Anti-Crime  Crusade.  The  meeting  will  be 
a  learning  and  a  working  session. 

"Women's  groups  Interested?  Off  hand,  I 
can  name  some  but  there  are  many  many 
more.  Altrusa,  the  DAR,  Hospital  AuxlUary, 
Medical  Women's  AuxlUary,  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  Women's  Bureau — 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

"Personally,  speaking  for  our  group,  we  are 
not  concerned  about  credit  for  getting  a 
program  started.  Someone  has  to  do  it.  It 
takes  patience.  Many  of  vis  are  not  too  pa- 
tient. We  must  stick  to  it.  And  we  must  rec- 
ognize— this  U  a  program  that  must  con- 
tinue. We  are  on  the  right  track.  Many  can 
help  in  many  ways." 

For  further  Information,  write  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Moore,  4429  Brookllne  Place,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana  46220. 

VITHO  THEY   ARE 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Elmo)  Coney 
Founder  and  Executive  Director  of  Citi- 
zen's Forum.  Inc..  active  since  1964  in  devel- 
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oping  nearly  800  Block  Clubs  In  Indianapolis 
"to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  American 
Citizenship." 

Indiana's  Woman-of-the-Year  award  In 
1967,  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  profeasional  fra- 
ternity for  women  in  Joiimalism. 

School  teacher  in  slum-area  locales  for  30 
years;  wife  of  a  former  teacher  and  business- 
man. 

Responsible  for  massive  cleanup  campaigns 
In  Indianapolis  (In  54  days  In  1966  and  1967, 
disposed  of  242,000  tons  of  coUected  waste 
materials) 

Continuing  author  of  "Mattieisms"— 
stralght-from-the-shoulder  plain-spoken 

Hooeler  talk: 

"You  can't  act  like  an  inferior  and  then 
demand  respect  as  an  equal." 

"Bad  neighborhoods  develop  because  indi- 
viduals fall." 

"No  one  Is  so  underprivileged  that  he  can- 
not keep  clean." 

"The  biggest  drug  on  our  market  today  is 
the  pill  of  apathy." 

To  Block  Club  leaders;  ".  .  .  soap,  water, 
work,  responsibility  and  commitment  are 
simple  words.  Use  them  often,"  And  "Be  a 
good  neighbor." 

"Slums  are  made  by  people,  not  by  plaster 
or  bricks." 

Mrs.  Veneta  (CB.)  LaDine 
Chairman  of  the  Indianapolis  Anti-Crime 
Crusade.  With  Margaret  Moore,  attended  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Crime  Control, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Fulfills  requests  for  the  HooHer  Anti-Crime 
Control  "pattern"  from  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns,  overseas  replies  from  individuals 
and  others  totaling  between  2500/6000  a  year. 
Wife  of  a  general  medical  practitioner  on 
Community  Hospital's  staff. 

Formerly  a  teacher  of  English  and  Lailn 
for  14  years. 

President  of  Indianxi  Federation  of 
(Women's)  Clubs.  Peripatetic  speaker  on 
Crusade  activities  throughout  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  community  audiences,  organiza- 
tions, interested  individuals. 

Author   of   directly-on-target   quotations: 

"We   must   begin    to   work   with   children 

while  they  are  young.  Work  with  dropouts. 

then    with    brothers,    sisters.    We   must    do 

something  to  help  with  their  home  life." 

"Parents  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
associations  of  their  children,  about  where 
they  are  going,  with  whom,  whether  they 
are  making  their  grades." 

"Children  don't  need  to  be  brilliant,  but 
parents  need  to  know  that  they  are  learn- 
ing. It's  not  the  responsibility  of  teachers 
to  raise  the  children.  The  basic  moral  things 
of  life  parents  should  teach  at  home." 

"Women  compliment  women — working  to- 
gether. Women  can  work  together  If  they 
don't  care  who  "gets  the  credit.'  Work  to- 
gether to  do  a  job.  Do  some  thing:  Take  a 
child,  get  him  clothed,  to  school.  Who  cares 
who  did  It  If  It's  done." 


Mrs.  Margaret  (Everett)  Moore 
Arranger  of  the  1962  luncheon  at  which  30 
Indianapolis  women  became  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Antl-Crlme  Crusade.  Now,  Cru- 
sade Coordinator. 

Continuing  consultant,  the  Indianapolis 
Anti-Crime  Crusade,  speaking  throughout 
America  to  interested  individuals  and 
groups. 

Political  and  Special  Feature  Writer,  The 
Indianapolis  News. 

Indiana  Mother-of-the-Year  (1965). 
Crusade  "idea-producer"  as  of  the  "knit- 
in"  staged  by  women  In  University  Park  to 
stop  vagrants  from  loitering,  to  bring  more 
police  surveillance  to  parks. 

Widow  of  a  newspaper  editor /publisher ; 
mother  of  two  daughters. 

Former  teacher  in  high  school  and  college. 

Author  with  son-in-law  M.  Stanton  Evans 

of  The  Lawbreakers:  America's  Number  One 

Domestic   Problem    (.\rlington   House,   New 

Rochelle,  N.Y.,  1968,  288  pages,  $5.96). 
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Vivid  writer  on  crime  and  crime-prevention 
subject: 

For  the  next  six  boiin,  from  the  safety  of 
an  unmarked  prowl  car,  the  women  took  an 
eye-opening  look  at  their  city.  In  the  shadows 
of  a  parking  lot  they  watched  prostitutes 
work  on  conventioneers.  They  saw  a  smooth- 
talking  con  man  fleece  an  unsuspecting 
pedestrian.  They  stood  by  while  police  officers 
arrested  law  violators  on  the  strip,  broke  up 
savage  family  fights,  mopped  up  after  a  gam- 
bling raid,  helped  a  bleeding  robbery  victim 
to  the  hospital.  They  saw  skid-row  drunks 
herded  into  paddy  wagons  and  witnessed  a 
frightened  teenage  girl,  who  had  been  raped 
by  a  roving  gang,  single  out  her  attackers 
from  a  police  lineup." 

induna's  rntsT  ladt 

Wife  of  Indiana's  Governor  Edgar  D.  Whit- 
comb.  Mrs.  Patricia  Whltcomb  U  First  Lady 
of  Indiana  but  "a  volunteer"  in  the  State 
Anti-Crime  programming. 

Her  fields  of  service  particularly  concern 
law  enforcement,  crime  prevention,  and 
"other  areas  of  great  concern  to  entire  fam- 
ilies." She  says: 

"Women  in  every  Indiana  county  are 
needed,  as  volunteers.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
tielp  usitiL  this  program  emphasizing  individ- 
ual responsibility." 

Here  Mrs.  Whltcomb  Is  pictured  (left)  (plc- 
tvae  not  printed  in  Rxcoro]  with  two  at- 
tendees at  Governor  Whltcomb's  two-day 
Anti-Crime  Conference  held  early  this  year 
and  attended  by  state-organization  women 
representing  more  than  500.000  members. 
Center  is  President  Mrs.  Sylvia  (K.  D.) 
Schneider  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Indiana 
Medical  Association.  Right  is  President,  Mrs. 
Ann  (Richard)  Glasser  of  the  Indianapolis 
Council  of  Women.  Mrs.  Schneider  is  from 
Columbus. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  "GUIDE- 
LINES RACKET" 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ginzberg,  of  Arling- 
ton, Va„  who  luitil  recently  was  research 
director  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  in  the  Senate,  has  pre- 
sented me  with  a  very  carefully  prepared 
and  documented  memorandum,  which 
he  calls  Memorandum  on  the  "Guide- 
lines Racket." 

Mr.  Ginzberg  has  shown  how  a  small 
group  of  people,  operating  within  four 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  have 
by  "progressive  interpretation"  stretched 
an  act  of  the  Congress  so  far  beyond  its 
original  intent  that  they  are  actually  in 
violation  of  the  law  in  their  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  Ginzberg  is  hopeful  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  on  being  made 
aware  of  such  violations  of  law  by  the 
executive  branch,  will  take  action  to  halt 
such  violations.  I  certainly  share  his  con- 
cern about  this  situaton,  and  commend 
his  memorandum  for  careful  considera- 
tion by  all  who  read  this  Record. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Mbmorandom  on  the  "Gdidelines  Racket" 

I  am  a  retired  civil  servant,  whose  last 
post  was  that  of  Research  Director  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  I  have  devoted  some  of  my  leisure 
to  testifying  before  Congressional  committees 
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on  public  Issues  (e.g.,  I  teedfled  against  the 
oonfirmstlon  of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice) 
and  to  protesting  abuses  of  power  (when  I 
come  across  such  things)  by  government 
agencies.  In  March  and  April  of  this  year  I 
came  across  linked  abuses  by  1)  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  agencies,  2)  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  HEW,  and  3)  the 
Housing  Assistance  branch  of  HUD.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  being  Invoked  in  support  of 
policies  that  not  only  were  not  authorized 
by  that  law,  but  were  in  several  cases  specifi- 
cally forbidden.  Since  all  this  was  being  done 
under  cover  of  the  authorization  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  that  the  various  agencies  may 
develop  guidelines  or  interpretations  of  the 
substantive  provisions,  I  baptized  the  linked 
abuses  as  the  "guideline  racket." 

Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  about  the 
linked  abuses.  At  the  end  of  March,  Senator 
Dlrksen  protested  to  a  Senate  committee  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  agencies 
were  harassing  businessmen  by  seeking  to  Im- 
pose Negro  employment  quotas — something 
which  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifically 
forbids.  Most  of  the  press  omitted  the  refer- 
ence to  employment  quotas  and  merely  re- 
ported Dlrksen's  complaint  about  the  harass- 
ment of  businessmen — a  complaint  which 
they  proceeded  to  dismiss  as  motivated  by  the 
Senator's  desire  to  protect  employment  dls- 
orlmlnation.  Since  I  knew  from  personal 
acquaintamce  with  the  experience  of  one  firm 
that  there  was  substance  behind  the  Dlrksen 
complaint,  I  wrote  letters  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Star  taking  them  to 
task  for  their  attacks  on  Dlrksen.  Neither  let- 
ter was  published. 

la  the  last  week  of  March,  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  HEW 
Issued  orders  to  the  heads  of  state  college 
systems  with  a  past  history  of  segregation 
(Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  among  others) 
directing  them  to  desegregate  their  colleges 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  I  was  aroused  by  a  star- 
tUng  passage  in  the  desegregation  orders.  The 
passage  reads:  "...  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
and  intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  nondtscrimina- 
tory  admissions  policy  if  the  student  popu- 
lation continues  to  reflect  the  former  racial 
identification  of  that  institution."  The  rea- 
son why  I  was  startled  by  this  passage  was 
that  I  had  just  finished  reading  the  text  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  found  that 
it  defined  "desegregation"  as  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  the  assignment  or  admission  of  pupils 
or  students.  That  act  also  prohibits  the  as- 
signment of  students  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  I  wondered  therefore  how 
the  order  could  be  Implemented — how  the 
racial  tdentlfiabillty  of  a  predominantly  Negro 
or  a  predominantly  white  college  could  be 
overcome — without  running  afoul  of  the 
law.  Shortly  after  the  orders  were  issued,  the 
Star  carried  a  story  about  the  perplexity  of 
the  Maryland  educators,  with  one  of  them 
coming  up  with  a  "Rube  Goldberg"  proposal 
for  the  state  to  grant  scholarships  to  Negroes 
good  only  in  predominantly  white  colleges 
and  scholarships  to  whites  good  only  In  pre- 
dominantly Negro  colleges! 

On  April  20  I  came  upon  tell-tale  evidence 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  also  among  the  agencies 
abusing  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  evidence  came  in  the  course  of 
an  article  by  Ben  Gilbert  In  the  Washington 
Post  praising  the  Regency  House  project  for 
the  elderly  poor  and  urging  that  it  be  put 
through  without  delay.  The  Regency  House  Is 
a  luxury  apartment  house  with  air  condi- 
tioning and  a  swimming  pool  situated  in  the 
high  income  area  of  upper  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Under  the  plan,  which  barring  last- 
minute  legal  difficulties  has  now  been  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  families  of  elderly  poor 
will  occupy  apartments  in  this  house  and  pay 
about  one  third  of  the  commercial  rents 
charged  to  present  occupants.  Gilbert,  using 
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official  sources,  defined  the  new  policy 
adopted  by  HUD  requiring  the  location  of 
public  housing  projects  in  high  Income  areas 
as  follows : 

"Nearly  a  year  ago,  Don  Hummel,  then 
HUD  assistant  administrator  for  renewal  and 
housing  assistance,  told  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  do  what  they  could  to  locate 
public  housing  outside  the  ghettoes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
(Emphasis  my  own)  Hummel  pointed  to  a 
1987  low-rent  housing  manual  directing  au- 
thorities to  select  sites  'which  will  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  inclusion  of  eUgi- 
ble  applicants  of  all  groups  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  thereby 
affording  members  of  minority  groups  an 
opportunity  to  locate  outside  of  areas  of 
concentration  of  their  own  minority  group.'  " 

The  low-rent  housing  manual  is  supposed 
to  function  as  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  Title  VI 
with  regard  to  non-dlscrimlnatlon  In  public 
housing  projects.  But  what  are  the  housing 
provisions  of  Title  VI?  They  are  included  in 
a  general  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dlscrinii- 
natlon  under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  finsinclal  assistance." 

In  my  simple  mind  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering about  the  magic  that  derives  the  Ben 
Gilbert  paragraph,  with  all  its  tortuous  for- 
mulations, from  the  simple  langxiage  of 
TlUeVI. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  retired  government 
lawyer,  suggested  that  I  might  be  able  to 
clear  up  my  difficulties  in  understanding 
the  policies  of  these  agencies  by  asking  them 
for  the  legal  opinions  (that  is  to  say,  opin- 
ions of  their  own  counsel)  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  policies  which  I  am  complaining 
of  were  adopted.  I  realized  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Agencies  the  pol- 
icies complained  of  were  pirobably  not  put 
in  writing,  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  two 
agencies  (HEW  and  HUD)  I  followed  my 
friend's  suggestion  and  wrote  letters  on 
April  22  asking  for  the  respective  legal  opin- 
ions Justifying  the  policies  I  was  questioning 

To  date  I  have  not  received  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  either  agency,  but  as  a  result  of 
correspondence,  conversation  and  research  my 
worst  fears  have  been  confirmed.  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  conspiracy  by  civil  rights 
agencies  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Congress  and 
carry  out  policies  pushed  by  minority  group 
agitators — policies  which  are  doctrinaire  and 
destructive  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  Including  the  welfare  of  the  minor- 
ities. 

To  begin  with  HUD,  I  addressed  my  letter 
of  April  22  to  Secretary  Romney.  Under  date 
of  May  5,  Assistant  Secretary  Lawrence  M. 
Cox  replied  that  "the  Secretary  has  asked  me 
to  reply,  and  I  shall  do  so  shortly."  On  May 
26  he  wrote  to  Congressman  Broyhill  (whose 
assistance  I  had  requested )  assuring  him  that 
a  detailed  reply  was  being  prepared  for  me.  I 
am  still  waiting  for  that  reply,  but  I  learned 
in  conversation  (June  2)  with  Mr.  Notti,  of 
his  office,  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  delay. 
He  told  me  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  site 
policy  for  public  housing  projects  was  not 
preceded  by  a  legal  opinion  Justifying  the 
policy  from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  author- 
ity, but  that  the  lawyers  had  simply  cooper- 
ated with  other  officials  in  drawing  it  up.  For 
this  reason,  he  explained,  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  a  legal  Justification  from  scratch  in 
answer  to  my  Inquiry,  and  this  required  care- 
ful preparation  and  clearance,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  was  expected  that  I 
would  publicize  the  agency  reply.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Cox  yesterday  expressing  my  amazement  at 
the  novel  development  In  government,  where- 
by the  administrators  of  a  great  agency  em- 
bark on  a  policy  without  a  written  statement 
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of  the  legal  authority  therefor.  I  thought  It 
was  on  a  par  with  trying  to  run  a  business 
without  possessing  a  fire  Insurance  policy. 

From  HEW  I  received  a  reply  dated  May 
22  and  signed  by  one,  Burton  Taylor,  civil 
rights  specialist.  The  letter  simply  asserted 
the  proposition  for  which  I  wanted  a  rea- 
soned proof — to  wit,  that  "under  "Htle  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  state  college 
systems  which  had  previously  segregated 
componente  must  take  steps  to  eliminate 
the  racial  identlfiablUty  of  institutions  with- 
in the  system  if  a  nondiscriminatory  ad- 
missions policy  has  not  had  this  result."  The 
letter  appended  three  court  case  references, 
and  it  turned  out  that  the  one  court  case 
which  dealt  with  education  on  the  college 
level  rejected  the  demand  that  colleges  have 
to  take  steps  to  eliminate  racial  identlflabll- 
ity,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  nondis- 
criminatory admissions  policy.  This  decision 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(over  the  objection  of  Justice  Douglas). 

The  fact  that  HEW  was  taking  a  position 
in  advance  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  is 
willing  to  accept  and  is  being  "more  Catho- 
lic than  the  pope"  led  me  to  delve  into  the 
mysterious  relationship  between  HEW's 
Civil  Rights  Office  (which  is  charged  to  with- 
hold funds  from  school  boards  not  meeting 
the  desegregation  requirements  specified  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act)  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  (which  brings  and  stimulates  suits 
to  further  Interpret  and  apply  the  Supreme 
Court's  Brown  decision  of  1954).  1  found  un- 
expected help  in  a  New  York  "Hmes  front 
page  article  on  May  31,  which  while  lauding 
the  work  of  the  two  agencies  explained  how 
they  cooperated. 

The  Times  article  describes  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  agencies  under  the 
Democrats  and  indicates  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  intensify  the  coop- 
eration. "Under  the  Democrats."  the  article 
declares,  "these  two  approaches  by  the  two 
departments  were  used  as  parallel  devices. 
Frequently,  when  a  requirement  for  desegre- 
gation was  made  stiff er  by  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department,  the  Federal 
courts,  under  the  prodding  of  Justice  De- 
partment officials  and  other  civil  rights  law- 
yers, would  stiffen  their  requirements  to  con- 
form to  the  new  desegregation  standards.  It 
worked  the  other  way,  too,  with  the  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  using  a 
new  court  standard  as  leverage  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance of  a  simUar  change  in  iU  own 
giiidellnes." 

The  last  statement  is  a  bit  of  a  euphemism, 
for  the  evidence  is  that  the  HEW  uses  a  court 
decision  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  up 
but  for  the  purpose  of  staking  out  new 
ground  In  advance  of  the  court  decision 
which  it  hopes  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 
(Via  collusion  with  the  Justice  Department) 
to  accept  later  on.  But  what  stands  out  in 
the  Times  article  is  the  admitted  (and  even 
boasted  of)  fact  that  the  HEW  operates  on 
a  progressive  interpretation  of  the  definitions 
and  standards  set  down  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  In  other  words,  it  operates  by 
the  procedure  of  tightening  the  screws  after 
the  public  has  become  accustomed  to  a  de- 
gree of  pressure. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  wrong  with 
Congress  writing  a  law  that  goes  into  effect 
in  specified  stages.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Congress  did  not  write  such  a  law  in  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  a 
bureaucratic  agency  to  Interpret  a  specific 
statute  progressively — calculating  each  time 
what  they  think  they  can  get  away  with — 
Is  an  unspeakable  outrage  on  the  American 
people.  Never  mind  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  succumbed  to  the  vagaries  of  a  progres- 
sive interpretation  of  its  original  decision  in 
the  Broion  case  of  1954.  (The  Supreme  Court 
problem  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
proper  time.)  Supreme  Court  decisions  ap- 
plying (as  in  the  Green  case)  "higher  stand- 
ards of  desegregation"  in  court  cases  brought 
before  It  do  not  legitimize — in  my  opinion — 
the  higher  standards  used  by  HEW  In  admln- 
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Isterlng  its  responBlbilitles  xmder  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  If  Congress  has  chosen 
that  funds  should  be  cut  off  from  school 
boards  and  institutions  which  do  not  meet 
the  standard  of  desegregation  defined  as  non- 
dUcrlminatlon.  that  standard  should  remain 
the  standard  for  cutting  off  funds  regardless 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  does  in  court 
cases  brought  under  the  Brown  decision. 

Still  less  can  HEW  use  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  public  schools  as  authority  for 
what  it  wants  to  do  in  the  case  of  colleges. 
It  cannot  count  on  future  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  legitimize  its  grab  for 
power,  particularly  when  the  facts  are  that 
in  Its  own  court  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rejected  that  HEW  standard. 

If  we  combine  the  revelation  that  HEW 
uses  a  progressive  interpretation  of  the  law 
with  the  confession  by  HUD  that  it  operates 
without  a  legal  Justification  of  its  new  poli- 
cies, the  picture  we  get  is  a  truly  alarming 
one.  The  Executive  Department  gets  Congress 
to  pass  a  law,  and  it  accepts  provisions  that 
it  does  not  like.  But  the  next  day  it  sticks 
the  law  into  Its  pocket,  and  carries  out  poli- 
cies which  violate  the  law.  This  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  democratic  government  that  is  far 
more  serious  and  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  mere  monetary  corruption  of  a  few  of- 
ficials. This  Is  a  corruption  that  turns  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  into  a  government  of  in- 
visible men,  and  turns  our  democracy  into 
a  dictatorship. 


BLACK  CAPITALISM  AT  ITS  BEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  black  entrepreneurship  to 
date  has  been  a  slow,  difficult,  and  frus-. 
trating  process.  Private  business  has 
been  a  successful  means  of  entering  the 
mainstream  of  American  society  for  our 
Italian,  Irish,  Jewish,  and  other  immi- 
grants. But  black  citizens  have  en- 
countered more  deadends  than  white 
immigrants,  primarily  because  of  their 
visibility.  We  are  slowly,  painfully,  and 
violently  coming  to  the  realization  that 
the  problems  of  racial  discrimination, 
ghetto  living  conditions,  and  black  unem- 
ployment can  be  solved  only  by  a  con- 
scious effort  of  every  sector  of  the 
society — public  and  private,  black  and 
white. 

I  submit  an  example  of  a  successful 
program  achieved  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  black  corporation,  the  Business 
&  Job  Development  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh; 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administration: 
and  private  business,  the  Westinghouse 
Corp. 

The  Business  &  Job  Development 
Corp.  is  proving  itself  a  winner.  The 
Westinghouse  plant  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  first  of  many  ambi- 
tious projects  to  reach  fruition.  Pres- 
ently, plans  for  another  project,  the 
Silver  Lake  Industrial  Park,  have  been 
completed,  and  require  only  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  become  a  reality.  The  Silver 
Lake  Industrial  Park  has  the  potential 
to  create  400  to  500  jobs  for  black  citi- 
zens. The  Business  &  Job  Development 
Corp.  is  also  running  feasibility  studies 
on  a  plastic  products  plant,  a  toy  manu- 
facturing plant,  a  vacuum  metalizing 
plant,  a  drycleaning.  rug  cleaning,  linen 
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service  complex,  and  the  manufacture  of 
a  revolutionary  type  of  concrete  block. 
These  programs  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
economically  sound,  feasible  enterprises. 
They  will  generate  black  business  worth 
$10  million,  and  1,200  new  jobs,  including 
over  100  management  positions.  Today, 
there  are  50  major  black  businesses  in 
Pittsburgh,  with  less  than  $1.5  million 
assets.  The  administrative  structure  for 
the  development  of  black  capitalism  has 
been  established.  Now,  it  only  requires 
adequate  funding. 

The  program  is  reported  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Jvme  8  which  I  include  herewith  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8, 19691 
Westinghouse  Opens  Plant  in  Ghetto 
PrrrsBTJKGH,  June  7. — The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation  this  week  opened  a  new 
electric  vehicle  manufacturing  plant  in 
Pittsburgh's  Homewood-Brushton  Section, 
the  city's  second  largest  black  ghetto. 

D.  C.  Burnham.  Westinghouse  chairman, 
said  that  the  plant  could  have  been  built 
more  cheaply  in  the  suburbs  but  that  West- 
inghouse wanted  to  "commit  its  talents  and 
resources  toward  helping  the  disadvantaged 
become  productive  and  self  sufficient." 

Mr.  Burnham.  as  Pittsburgh  metropolitan 
chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen last  year,  has  been  an  initiator  in 
seeking  to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Westinghouse  has  a  plant  in  the  Negro  sec- 
tion of  Greenmount  in  Baltimore  and  an  as- 
sembly plant  m  a  predominantly  black  area 
of  Newark,  N.J.  In  those  cities  and  in  East 
Pittsburgh,  Westinghouse  has  set  up  train- 
ing programs  for  the  hard-core  vmemployed. 
But  the  Homewood-Brushton  plant  here  la 
the  first  involving  a  whole  new  building. 

The  one-story  concrete  plant  and  4.7  acres, 
containing  40,000  square  feet,  cost  $l.l-mil- 
llon.  It  was  designed  by  Walter  Roberts,  a 
black  architect,  and  was  built  mostly  by 
black  labor.  It  employs  40  persons,  mostly 
black,  as  welders,  motor  winders,  painters 
and  machinists  and  is  expected  to  employ  60 
at  full  capacity.  The  workers  go  through  a 
12-week  training  course. 

The  plant  was  built  by  the  Business  and 
Job  Development  Corporation,  a  black-owned 
and  operated  agency,  which  has  leased  It  to 
Westinghouse  under  a  long-term  agreement. 
The  plant  manufactures  two  styles  of  bat- 
tery-pwwered  vehicles  to  transport  jjersonnel 
and  equipment  around  Industrial  plants  at 
from  6  to  8  miles  an  hour.  At  full  capacity 
it  win  turn  out  25  to  30  a  week. 

"We're  altruistic."  Mr.  Burnham  said.  "The 
object  is  to  make  a  profit  for  our  stockhold- 
ers." But.  he  added,  he  would  like  to  see  local 
bvisinessmen  buy  the  electric  vehicles,  which 
he  guaranteed  as  "a  good  product  at  a  good 
price." 

Homewood-Brushton.  where  the  plant  is 
situated,  was  the  scene  of  disorders  In  AprU, 
1968.  following  the  assassination  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  It  is  an  area  of 
generally  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Btirnham  said,  in  that  connection,  that 
Westinghouse  already  has  attained  its  goal  of 
working  In  full  cooperation  with  the  black 
community  to  reach  a  common  advan- 
tageous goal. 


PISCATAWAY  CRISIS  AND  BUILDING 
IN  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn*ES 

Monaay.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  15,  I  called  the  attention  of 
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my  coUea^tKs  to  the  intolerable  sewage 
situation  existing  in  Prince  Oeorges 
County  in  my  congressional  district. 

At  that  time,  an  informational  hearing 
was  pending  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  regarding  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  cross  Piscataway 
National  Park  with  an  effluent  line.  This 
permit  stUl  has  not  been  granted.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Water  Polution  Control 
Adminlstraton  recently  approved  a  $750,- 
000  grant  to  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  it  finance  a  re- 
search project  to  make  the  Plscataway 
sewage  treatment  plant  a  model  for  terti- 
ary treatment  of  sewage.  This  develop- 
ment makes  it  even  more  imperative  that 
the  Park  Service  promptly  approve  the 
permit  to  cross  park  land  with  the  dis- 
charge line. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  at  this  time,  the 
following  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  Friday, 
June  13,  1969,  which  further  Illustrates 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  the 
Uck  of  an  effluent  line  poses  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Prince  Georges  County  and  of 
the  Plscataway  Bay  area  in  particular: 

Moss  OK  THX  PRINCX  OBOSGKS  BUILOZMG  CRISIS 

(By  Lew  Sictaelman) 

Prince  Oeorges  Ck>unty,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  In  the  country,  could  be- 
come dormant  as  far  as  growth  Is  concerned 
unless  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  Is  permitted  to  build  an  effluent 
discharge  line  thru  US.  park  land  to  the 
Potomac  River. 

Without  the  line,  a  S4-lneh  burled  pipe. 
the  Commission  cannot  expand  the  Plscat- 
away Sewer  Treatment  Plant,  which  serves 
a  92  square  mile  area  (about  a  fifth  of  the 
County)  running  south  from  District 
Heights  almost  to  the  Charles  County  border 
and  is  now  running  at  capacity. 

DEVELOPMENT 

And  without  expansion,  the  WSSC  cannot 
Issue  any  more  connection  authorizations. 
This  means  no  new  homes,  no  new  schools, 
no  new  industry,  no  new  businesses,  no  new 
shopping  centers,  no  new  service  operations, 
and  no  expansion  of  any  of  the  present  fa- 
cilities In  the  area. 

In  short  there  will  be  no  new  anything. 
Without  new  development,  there  will  be 
no  Increase  in  the  tax  base.  And  without  an 
increased  tax  base,  taxes  In  the  county,  al- 
ready the  highest  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
will  go  even  higher  to  pay  for  new  and  ex- 
panded government  services  needed  and  de- 
manded by  County  residents. 

"It  takes  little  imagination  to  visualize  the 
depressing  economic  effects  that  nondevelop- 
ment  will  have  on  the  entire  county  If  the 
Plscataway  area  remains  at  a  standstill," 
says  Jack  Alfandre.  president  of  the  Subur- 
ban Maryland  Home  Builders  Association, 
whose  members  are  some  of  the  biggest  gen- 
erators of  revenues  to  local  and  state  offices. 

"Builders  cannot  afford  to  risk  an  indefi- 
nite waiting  period.  Mortgage  bankers  will 
not  consider  Plscataway  because  of  the  pres- 
ent uncertainty  of  the  area.  Land  transac- 
tions stop  when  development  stops.  County 
and  state  planners  and  most  Importantly 
industry  ignores  a  dormant  area.  The  labor- 
ers and  craftsmen  find  work  elsewhere." 

As  in  any  controversial  situation,  there  are 
two  sides  to  whether  the  Commission  should 
be  permitted  to  build  the  discharge  line. 

On  one  are  the  conservationists,  who  feel 
that  the  line  would  destroy  the  aesthetics 
of  the  park  land  and  add  to  the  pollution  of 
the  Potomac.  This  faction  is  backed  by  sev- 
eral nonarea  Congressmen,  who  are  the  ones 
holding  up  the  permit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  are. 
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for  lack  of  a  better  word,  the  "progressives," 
who,  including  the  home  buUders,  want  the 
County  to  remain  tn  the  forefront  of  the 
Washington  area  growth  pattern.  In  the 
case  of  the  biUlders,  they  face  not.  only  time 
delays  but  possible  financial  ruin. 

The  conservationists'  concern  over  aes- 
thetics does  not  appear  to  be  legitimate. 

While  the  hearing  convened  last  month  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  was  called  to  "ascertain  the 
effect  on  the  park  by  constructing  a  sewer 
conduit"  across  it,  nearly  every  question  put 
out  by  Sub-committee  members  dealt  with 
pollution,  an  area  over  which  the  unit  has 
no  Jurisdiction. 

As  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  WSSC 
said  that  was  decided  on  a  route  for  the 
pipe  that,  for  the  most  part,  minimize  dam- 
age to  the  land.  Except  for  a  few  locations, 
construction  will  be  confined  to  pasture, 
fields  and  other  open  areas. 

CRUX 

Pollution,  on  the  other  band,  is  another 
matter  and  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

While  critics  contend  that  a  new  line  will 
add  to  the  pollution  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Commission  says  that  the  treatment  of  sew- 
age at  Plscataway  Is  second  to  none  of  the 
other   Washington   area   plants. 

If  the  plant  was  expanded,  part  of  it  would 
be  used  for  a  federally-aided  pilot  study  to 
determine  a  system  of  sewage  treatment  for 
use  thruout  the  country,  WSSC  points  out. 

And  while  studies  show  that  the  Potomac 
could  readily  assimilate  the  effluent  at  the 
point  wheie  WSSC  wants  to  drop  it,  the  con- 
servationists suggest  that  another  dumping 
ground  should  be  found  or  another  plant 
built. 

Certainly,  the  plant  couldn't  dump  Its 
Increased  effluent  into  the  Plscataway  Bay 
for  the  tidal  flow  there  isn't  strong  enough 
to  wash  it  into  the  River,  where  WSSC 
wants  to  dump  it  in  the  first  place.  The 
River,  the  Commission  adds,  actually  car- 
ries pollution  into  the  Bay. 

To  put  a  plant  at  Mattawoman  Bay,  as 
some  have  suggested,  seems  to  be  asking  the 
people  of  Charles  County  to  imdertake  the 
burdens  of  Prince  Oeorges. 

Additionally,  the  cost  of  another  plant  ap- 
pears to  be  prohibitive  at  a  time  when  the 
County  is  overspending  its  budget  by  26 
per  cent  and  taxes  are  skyrocketing.  It  would 
cost  to  acquire  new  land  (the  site  of  the 
present  plant  is  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date expansion),  to  build  the  plant,  and.  If 
It  was  built  at  the  Mattawoman,  to  build 
a  series  of  pumping  stations. 

Furthermore.  It  would  take  at  least  five 
years  to  build  a  new  plant,  but  only  18 
months  to  build  a  new  line. 

PERFORMANCE 

The  Commission  has  been  asked  to  post  a 
$600,000  t>ond  to  assure  the  performance  of 
the  plant  with  regard  to  removing  90  per 
cent  of  the  phosphate  content  from  the 
effluent.  No  other  plant  in  the  area  removes 
as  much  phosphate  as  Plscataway,  yet  none 
of  them  have  been  asked  to  post  such  a 
bond. 

What's  more,  according  to  WSSC,  the 
technology  of  sewage  removal  has  not 
reached  the  point  where  90  per  cent  of  the 
phosphates  can  be  removed  nor  has  it  been 
proved  conclusively  that  phosphate  con- 
tributes to  pollution. 

A  lot  of  charges  have  been  leveled  about 
Plscataway's  performance  record,  all  of  which 
WSSC  says  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  experts — the  Maryland  State  Health  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration — appear  to  be  satis- 
fled,  however,  and  have  approved  Its  expan- 
sion. 

As  stated  by  Francis  J.  Alulsi,  chairman 
of  the  PO  County  Commissioners,  "there  has 
without  question  been  an  awful  lot  of  stench 
generated  by  any  awfuUy  small  amount  of 
well-treated  effluent  from  this  plant." 
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THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
RESERVE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10 
of  last  year,  the  House  passed  H>R.  16911 
to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  fa- 
cility based  on  special  drawing  rights— 
SDR  or  "paper  gold"— in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

I  Include  a  report  from  Paris  indicat- 
ing that  our  European  friends  woulr* 
rather  have  American  gold  than  Ameri- 
can paper: 

(From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   June 

29,  1969) 

Europeans  Criticizb  U.S.  Paper  Oold  Plan 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris,  June  28 — Europeeui  creditor  nations 
today  sharply  challenged  U.S.  plans  for  Is- 
suing large  amounts  of  "paper  gold"  as  the 
ten  richest  industrial  countries  unveiled 
their  specific  stands  for  the  first  time  on 
creating  the  new  international  reserve  as- 
sets. 

Despite  wide  disagreement  at  the  two-day 
meeting  of  top  Western  monetary  offlclals, 
conference  sources  expressed  hope  that 
"paper  gold"  activation  would  be  formally 
approved  at  a  September  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  consensus  that  agreement  could  be 
reached  by  the  IMP  in  Washington  some- 
what offset  misgivings  by  European  credi- 
tor nations  about  the  U.S.  and  British 
chances  of  righting  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  and  controlling  inflation. 

These  and  other  lingering  doubts  lay  be- 
hind the  restrictive  position  of  such  credi- 
tor nations  as  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  cautiously  favored  limiting  the  first 
issue  of  the  new  reserve  unit,  caUed  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  to  $2  billion  for  two  years, 
with  a  review  to  Issue  more  thereafter  if 
debtor  nations  Improve  their  positions. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  was  the 
United  States,  backed  by  Canada  and  pre- 
sumably, Britain.  Washington  wanted  to 
create  annually  for  five  years  $4.5  billion 
in  SDRs,  a  new  form  of  International  money 
which  central  bankers  would  use  along  with 
gold,  dollars  and  pounds  to  settle  interna- 
tional debts. 

CENTER    POSITION 

In  the  middle  were  West  Germany  and 
Italy,  both  major  creditor  nations.  They 
favored  creating  $3  billion  worth  annually 
for  five  years. 

Conference  sources  described  the  initial 
stands  as  "skirmishing."  While  taking  heart 
in  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  willingness  to  re- 
view the  situation  after  two  years,  some 
sources  felt  the  position  of  these  two  rela- 
tively small  nations  was  more  than  "the 
tall  wagging  the  dog." 

Under  former  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
Prance  spurned  the  SDRs  as  an  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  device  to  finance  dollar  and  pound 
deficits.  The  conference  sources  indicated 
that  the  new  French  government  favors  is- 
suing as  little  as  $1  billion  worth  a  year. 

Some  pessimists  fear  France  may  persuade 
its  five  Common  Market  partners  to  adopt  a 
restrictive  position  when  their  finance  min- 
isters meet  in  Brussels  July  17. 

If  France  were  to  succeed  in  such  an  at- 
tempt, the  Common  Market's  16  per  cent 
share  of  IMP  voting  rights  would  contsltute  a 
veto  at  the  Washington  meeting  for  more 
ambitious  U.S.  plans. 

COMPROMISE    possible 

Barring  such  a  development,  conference 
sources  predicted  a  compromise.  They  said 
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$3  billion  worth  of  SDRs  would  be  Issued  for 
the  first  two  years,  with  higher  amounts 
being  injected  in  the  three  following 
years  once  creditors'  fears  had  been  allayed 
about  abuse  by  debtor  nations. 

While  recognizing  the  need  to  enlarge 
world  reserves  in  the  face  of  constantly  ex- 
panding international  trade,  the  creditor  na- 
tions prefer  to  increase  IMF  drawing  right 
quotas  rather  than  create  large  Initial 
batches  of  SDRs. 

Unlike  "paper  gold"  which  could  be  used 
without  restriction,  IMF  quota  shares  can 
be  employed  only  when  a  nation  is  In  deficit. 
The  distribution  of  Increased  IMP  quotas — 
said  to  be  projected  In  the  $5  to  $10  billion 
range — also  determines  the  amount  of  SDRs 
each  member  nation  would  receive.  With 
their  deficit  positions,  the  United  States  and 
Britain  stand  to  have  their  IMP  quotas  pro- 
portionally reduced,  with  the  European  cred- 
itor nations  picking  up  the  difference.  That 
would  limit  British  and  American  participa- 
tion in  SDRs. 
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voters  and  that  the  federal  government 
oould  tell  states  how  they  had  to  reglsrter 
voters. 

In  falmees,  as  Mitchell  points  out,  one 
cannoit  support  what  amounts  to  regional 
leglalaitlon.  If  the  federal  government  Is  going 
to  suspend  the  literacy  test  qualification,  it 
should  do  so  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Because 
it  didn't  see  fit  t»  do  so  m  1965  is  no  reason 
why  the  legislative  dlscrimlna-tioo  should 
now  be  extended  for  another  five  years. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  APPLY  TO  ALL 


CONGRESSMAN  EILBERG  AND  19 
OTHERS  SPONSOR  LEGISLATION 
TO  INCORPORATE  THE  HISTORIC 
NAVAL  SHIPS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  an  editorial  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  for  Saturday.  June  28. 
that  points  out  very  accurately  that  what 
the  Nixon  administration  is  trying  to  do 
with  the  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  to  extend  the  principle  of 
equal  justice  for  all  citizens  everywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom     the     MUwaukee      (Wis.)      Sentinel 
June  28 [ 
Apply  to  All 

Outlawing  literacy  tests  or  similar  voter 
qualification  devices  In  some  states  and  dis- 
tricts and  not  in  others  is  Itself  discrimina- 
tory. This  Is  what  the  voting  rights  act  of 
1965  did  and  this  is  what  supporters  want  it 
to  continue  to  do  by  simply  extending  the 
law  as  is  for  five  more  years. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell,  speaking  for 
the  Nixon  administration,  proposes  a  na- 
tional ban  on  literacy  teets.  He  says  there  is 
no  longer  any  justification  to  apply  the  1966 
law  only  to  the  south.  There  never  was. 

As  a  leading  proponent  of  keeping  the  vot- 
ing rights  law  intact,  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
(D-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  house  Judiciary 
committee,  argued  that  "I  can't  see  the 
Theory  that  because  you  have  a  flood  in 
Mississippi  you  build  a  dam  In  Idaho. 

Celler's  analogy,  while  It  may  sound  logical, 
does  not  hold  water. 

The  1965  law  was  loaded,  aimed  and  fired 
to  hit  those  areas  where  more  than  half  the 
persons  of  voting  age  were  not  registered  to 
vote.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  effective  in 
correcting  massive  discrimination. 

In  the  process,  however,  the  voting  rights 
act  violates  the  principle  of  equal  Justice 
for  all  citizens  anywhere  In  the  United 
SUtes.  A  person  living  in  Mississippi  and  un- 
able to  read  or  write  could  get  to  vote  there, 
but,  if  he  were  to  move  to  Wyoming,  he 
could  not. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
literacy  is  a  proper  qualification  for  voting  or 
of  whether  the  national  government  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions for  the  states.  Those  questions  were 
settled  by  the  1965  voting  rights  law  which, 
even  though  made  applicable  only  in  seven 
southern  states,  established  that  literacy 
tests  were  not  a  valid  means  for  screening 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  no  small  amount  of 
pride  that  I  today  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  Historic  Naval  Ships 
Association  for  myself  and  19  other 
Members:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Flow- 
ers. Mr.  FotmTAiN,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Whalley.  and  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Historic  Naval  Ships  Association 
now  Includes  the  following  former  U.S. 
Navy  ships  and  the  distinguished  indi- 
viduals representing  them: 

The  U.S.S.  Olympia.  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  cruiser  berthed  at  Phila- 
delphia; 

The  U.S.S.  Texas,  a  World  War  I  bat- 
tleship berthed  at  Houston; 

The  U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  a  World 
War  II  battleship  berthed  at  Wilming- 
ton; 

Tlie  U.S.S.  Alabama,  a  World  War  II 
battleship  berthed  at  Mobile;  and 

Tlie  U.S.S.  Massachusetts,  a  World 
War  n  battleship  berthed  at  Fall  River. 
The  specific  purposes  of  the  bill  which 
we  have  sponsored  today  are:  first,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  ex- 
hibit historical  naval  ships  and  asso- 
ciated memorials;  second,  to  provide  an 
organized  corporate  structure  capable  of 
maintaining  liaison  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  with  other  Federal 
and  State  organizations  and  agencies; 
third,  to  provide  a  vehicle  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  highest 
educational  standards  in  presenting  the 
naval  history  backgrounds  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  eras  depicted  by  the  various 
historical  ships;  fourth,  to  provide  an  or- 
ganization capable  of  accepting  private 
donations  and  public  funds  which  might 
be  contributed  or  made  available  directly 
or  though  other  interested  organizations; 
and  fifth,  to  provide  an  orgtmlzatlon  for 
the  exchange  of  Information  and  advice 
concerning  all  aspects  of  historical  ships 
among  the  charter  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Many  thousands  of  our  finest  Navy  and 
Marine  oflQcers  have  served  on  these  five 
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ships.  The  ships  th«nselves.  In  their 
years  of  service,  took  part  In  a  number  of 
naval  engagements  of  great  historical 
significance.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  five  ships  attract  about  1,250,000  visi- 
tors armually.  Each  of  these  visits  is  an 
educational  and  a  historical  experience 
because  the  association  has.  over  the 
years,  made  a  determined  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  information  about  the  ships 
which  is  available  to  the  visitors — about 
their  role  in  naval  and  world  history, 
about  the  bravery  and  dedication  of  the 
men  who  served  on  them  and  about  the 
relationship  of  sea  power  to  our  Nation's 
role  as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
Members  from  each  of  the  States  in 
which  these  ships  are  berthed  are  quite 
concerned  about  the  cost  that  upkeep 
of  these  ships  entails.  They  are  con- 
cerned, regardless  of  party,  about  the 
need  to  develop  educational  materials 
relating  to  the  ships.  They  are  also  con- 
cerned that  appropriate  surroundings  be 
provided  at  the  berths  of  the  ships. 

Since  1966.  the  Historical  Naval  Ships 
Association  has  brought  together  the  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  comprising 
it  through  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
to  develop  plans  for  handling  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  visitors,  the  growing 
maintenance  problems,  and  for  stimu- 
lating public  education  about  these  ships 
and  their  place  in  our  history. 

Part  of  the  association's  plans  for  the 
future  include  obtaining  a  Federal  char- 
ter which  is  what  the  legislation  we  have 
sponsored  today  would  accomplish.  Prior 
to  my  Introducing  this  bill,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  have  approved  it. 
All  cosponsors  of  the  bill  represent  the 
States  in  which  the  five  ships  are  based. 
I  am  thankful  to  them  for  the  concern 
about  the  future  of  these  ships  which 
they  have  evidenced  in  cosponsorlng  the 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers from  the  States  involved  who  did  not 
cosponsor  the  bill  will  do  so  in  the  future. 


CHINESE  CHRISTIANS  COMMEMO- 
RATE GOTH  ANNIVERSARY  IN 
HAWAU 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
its  humble  origins  in  1877  the  Chinese 
Christian  community  in  Hawaii  has  ex- 
Ijerienced  a  long  and  noteble  history. 
What  was  a  little  community  of  19  immi- 
grant worshipers  in  1877  has  since 
grown  to  encompass  an  estimated  7.000 
worshipers  throughout  the  State  in 
1969. 

For  the  members  of  the  First  Chinese 
Church  of  Christ  in  Hawaii  th:s  month 
commemorates  the  90th  anniversary-  of 
the  founding  of  their  mother  church, 
which  was  located  on  Fort  Street  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Honolulu.  For  four 
-  and  a  half  decades  the  Fort  Street  Chi- 
nese Church  served  as  the  focal  point  for 
all  Chinese  mission  work  in  the  islands. 
Special  English  classes  for  hundreds  of 
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young  people  and  their  parents  supple- 
mented the  regular  worship  services  and 
Sunday  school  classes.  Greatly  responsi- 
ble for  fostering  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  boys  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Damon,  the  children  of  two  prominent 
missionary  families,  who  were  affection- 
ately known  to  the  Chinese  as  Frank  and 
Mother  Damon. 

After  demographic  changes  made  the 
Fort  Street  Church  a  less  convenient  site 
for  its  growing  congregation,  a  new  sanc- 
tuary and  parish  hall  were  built  a  few 
miles  away  on  South  King  Street.  This 
new  church  was  dedicated  as  the  First 
Chinese  Church  in  1929.  The  blending  of 
the  East  and  West  within  the  Chinese 
Christian  community  became  symbolized 
in  the  architecture  of  the  new  church. 
Its  pagoda-like  tower,  for  example,  which 
symbolizes  to  the  Chinese  a  place  where 
evil  spirits  never  dwell,  is  topped  with  a 
cross,  the  Western  symbol  of  Christ. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
it  of  great  interest  to  read  more  about 
the  inspirational  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Christian  commu- 
nity in  Hawaii.  For  this  purpose  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  Advertiser 
staff  writer  Corinne  Opsahl,  "From  a 
Mustard  Seed — Chinese  Christians  Com- 
memorate 90th  Anniversary  in  the  Is- 
lands," which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  of  May  25, 
1969: 

From  a  Mustard  Seko — Chinzsx  Chbistians 
commkmokate  90th  amovebsabt  in  the 
Islands 

(By  Corinne  Opsahl) 

Anned  with  their  baptismal  certiflcates  and 
an  interpreter  named  Sit  Moon,  a  small  band 
of  19  Chinese  Christian  Immigrants  paid  an 
Important  call  in  1877  on  the  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Damon,  minister  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel 
Church  In  Honolulu. 

The  purpose  of  their  visit:  "Assistance  in 
their  Christian  nurture."  They  wanted  a  place 
to  worship. 

The  Reverend  Damon  was  so  Impressed 
with  the  little  group,  most  whom  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Basel  mission- 
aries to  South  China,  that  he  made  his  own 
church  available  to  them  for  Sunday  after- 
noon services. 

His  enthusiasm  was  echoed  by  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  (which  had  previously 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  importing  so  many 
foreigners  to  work  on  the  plantations) . 

"Our  principal  objection  to  the  Chinese  as 
Immigrants,"  the  Advertiser  editorialized  in 
1877,  "has  been  the  demoralizing  Influence 
they  have  on  the  Hawallans.  But  If  they  come 
like  these,  with  certiflcates  of  Christian  char- 
acter, then  we  say,  the  more  the  better  .  .  ." 

BBTTEB    THAN    HXATHZNS 

The  white  population  of  the  larger  Hono- 
lulu community  rallied  to  the  positive  influ- 
ence of  both  the  reverend  and  the  newspaper. 
A  common  expression  among  the  'haloes'  of 
Honolulu  during  those  early  days — "A 
"Chinaman's  word  is  as  good  as  bond,"  Is  re- 
ported to  have  emerged  from  first-hand  ob- 
servation of  Chinese  Integrity,  frugality  and 
Industrlousness . 

Besides  donating  facilities  for  Sunday  wor- 
ship, the  Reverend  Damon  further  expressed 
his  interest  in  the  newcomers  by  starting 
a  small  night  school  in  the  parish  hall  of  his 
church  to  teach  English  to  the  Chinese. 

HUMBLE    BEGINNINCS 

These  humble  beginnings  have  been  pin- 
pointed as  the  mustard  seed  from  which  the 
small    Chinese   Christian    community    took 
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root.  It  has  since  grown  to  encompass  an  eatl- 
mated  7,000  worshippers  throughout  the 
Islands. 

Nine  hundred  of  these  are  members  of  the 
First  Chinese  Chtirch  of  Christ  In  Hawaii, 
which  will  this  week  commemorate  the  90th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  "mother 
church."  (An  accompanying  story  sets  forth 
the  events  scheduled  In  celebration.) 

On  June  8,  1879,  the  Ecclesiastical  Council 
approved  a  petition  to  the  Hawaiian  Evan- 
gelical Association  for  permission  to  organize 
the  Chinese  church.  Luke  Aseu,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  young  congregation,  purchased 
at  auction  a  lot  on  Port  Street  between  Bere- 
tanla  and  Kukul  Streets  for  $4,600. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
Oct.  3.  1879,  by  King  Kalakaua,  and  the 
membership  began  to  raise  funds  to  build  a 
church.  The  first  bocuxl  of  trustees  included 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Damon,  Dr.  C.  M.  Hyde.  W. 
W.  Hall,  J.  B.  Atherton,  John  T.  Waterhouse, 
Lew  Chong,  Goo  Kim,  Sit  Moon,  Chun  Fook 
and  Luke  Aseu. 

The  new  building  was  dedicated  Jan.  2, 
1881  as  the  "Port  Street  Chinese  Church." 
It  had  been  built  at  the  cost  of  $6,500. 

INTEH-ISLAND    MISSIONARIES 

For  the  next  four  and  a  half  decades,  the 
church  served  as  the  focal  point  for  all  Chi- 
nese mission  work  in  the  Islands.  Hundreds 
of  youngsters  and  their  parents  were  taught 
both  English  and  Chinese.  Sunday  school 
classes  and  regular  worship  services  were 
held. 

During  the  two  disastrous  fires  in  China- 
town, one  in  1886  and  the  other  In  1898,  the 
church  grounds  were  used  as  a  refugee  camp 
for  the  homeless. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  early  Chinese  church  in  Ha- 
waii, was  made  by  Francis  Williams  Damon 
and  his  wife  Mary  Happer  Damon. 

Young  Damon,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Damon,  was  educated  at  Oahu  College  (now 
Punahou  School)  and  after  graduation  from 
Amherst  College,  Mass..  returned  to  the  Is- 
lands to  teach  languages  at  Punahou. 

In  1877,  he  traveled  to  Berlin  as  Secretary 
of  the  Hawaiian  Legation  there.  He  returned 
to  Honolulu  via  India  and  China,  and  in 
Canton  met  the  young  woman  he  later  mar- 
ried— Miss  Mary  Happer,  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  American  missionary  in  China. 

A    DISARMING    BLONDE 

The  new  Mrs.  Damon,  blonde  and  blue- 
eyed,  totally  disarmed  local  Chinese  resi- 
dents with  her  fluency  in  their  language.  She 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  Orientals  and  with  evangelis- 
tic work  among  them. 

Prank  and  Mother  Damon,  as  they  were 
affectionately  called  by  the  Chinese,  minis- 
tered not  only  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people,  but  fostered  the  education  of  Orien- 
tal boys. 

In  1892,  with  six  students,  the  couple 
opened  a  school  In  their  home  on  Chaplain 
Lane.  Mills  Institute,  as  the  school  was  later 
named  to  honor  Damon's  mother,  Julia  Mills, 
eventually  combined  In  1923  with  the 
Kawalahao  Olrls'  Seminary  to  become  the 
Mid-Pacific  Institute,  located  in  Manoa 
Valley. 

As  the  Chinese  people  in  Chinatown  be- 
gan to  shift  to  suburban  areas,  the  Port 
Street  Church  in  downtown  Honolulu  was 
no  longer  conveniently  located  for  much  of 
Its  congregation. 

Later,  when  erection  of  the  Princess  The- 
ater directly  opposite  the  church  distracted 
worship  and  posed  a  parking  problem,  the 
membership  decided  a  new  site  for  the 
church  must  be  found.  The  search  was  led 
by  C.  K.  Al.  William  Kwai  Pong  Yap.  Tong 
PhonK  and  Ho  Fon. 

PERMANENT    HOME    AT    LAST 

In  1926,  the  old  Gransville  Hotel  property 
at    1054   So.    King    St.    was   purchased    for 
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$65,000.  the  same  amount  the  church  had 
received  when  they  sold  the  Fort  Street 
Property. 

At  the  new  site,  there  were  some  old 
wooden  buildings,  but  no  place  for  worship. 
Spearheaded  by  generous  donations  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Ai  and  Prank  C.  Atherton, 
the  membership  pledged  $76,000  In  fimds 
for  a  new  sanctuary  and  parish  hall. 

Hart  Wood  submitted  the  winning  archi- 
tectural sketch  for  the  new  church  which 
combined  the  building  concept  from  Old 
China  with  those  of  the  West. 

The  pagoda-like  bell  tower  symbolizes  to 
the  Chinese  "a  place  where  evil  spirits  never 
dwell."  It  Is  topped  with  a  cross,  the  Western 
Christian  symbol  of  Jesus. 

Within  the  sanctuary,  two  stained-glass 
windows  symbolize   God's   eternal   light. 

Pour  Chinese  wrought-lron  chandeliers  are 
designed  with  the  flowers  of  each  season — 
plum  blossoms  for  spring,  orchids  for  sum- 
mer, chrysanthemums  for  autumn  and  bam- 
boo for  winter. 

SYMBOL    CORRTTPTED 

The  ancient  swastika-like  symbols  on  the 
pews  represent  "eternal  blessedness"  to  the 
Chinese.  (The  swastika  popularized  by 
Adolph  Hitler  In  World  War  II  is  this  same 
design,  but  reversed.) 

The  new  church  was  dedicated  June  16, 
1929,  and  a  $12,000  pipe  organ  was  donated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farm  Cornn  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Al.  The  old  pump  organ  from 
the  Port  Street  church  was  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  sanctuary,  as  a  historic  re- 
minder of  the  Chinese  Christians'  humble 
beginnings. 

Property  adjacent  to  the  church  was  pur- 
chased and  In  1958,  Master's  Hall  was  built 
to  hold  Sunday  School  classes. 

An  educational  building  was  added  In  1964 
to  serve  the  750  youngsters  now  enrolled  in 
church  school.  Poimders  Hall,  as  the  build- 
ing was  named.  Is  used  for  a  day  nursery 
and  kindergarten  with  approximately  100 
children  enrolled.  The  building  also  houses 
a  library,  a  board  room  and  offices  for  the 
pastor  and  associate  pastor. 

Pastor  of  the  First  Chinese  Church  of 
Christ  m  Hawaii  U  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  C. 
Kwock.  Associate  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Wendell 
P.  Loveless.  Benjamin  P.  Kong  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  Mrs.  Fred  Chang  is 
director  of  music  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  P.  Lee 
is  pre-school  principal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  H. 
BATES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
Members  are,  I  am  profoundly  shocked 
and  deeply  regretful  that  our  fine  col- 
league Bill  Bates,  a  very  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  is  no  longer  with 
us.  Bill  was  beloved  by  all  of  us — re- 
gardless of  our  political  affiliations.  He 
deserved  this  love,  for  he  was  a  fine  and 
respected  Congressman. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  put  into  words 
the  depth  of  feeling  that  pervades  my 
entire  being  as  I  realize  that  Crod  has 
taken  Bill  Bates  to  Heaven  and  that  he 
will  not  be  here  again  except  in  spirit. 
Somehow  it  does  not  seem  right.  Rarely 
is  there  to  be  found  such  a  man,  such  a 
leader,  such  a  dedicated  adherent  of 
principle  as  William  Bates. 

His  life  was  an  example  of  courage 
and  devotion.  His  smile  and  ready  offer 
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of  assistance  was  extended  to  every  con- 
stituent and  every  Member.  He  loved 
nature  as  well  as  his  church  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  share  with  him  and  his 
lovely  wife  Jean,  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  Bill's  cottage  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Winnipesaukee  in  my  own  great 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  there 
that  Bill  found  relaxation  and  a  sense 
of  fulfillment  in  his  leisure  time — which 
for  Bill  was  all  too  infrequent.  Between 
blueberries,  which  aboimded  on  his 
property,  and  white  sandy  shores  along 
a  beautiful  lake,  spring-fed  with  drink- 
ing water  under  powder-puff  clouds 
amidst  a  sky  of  azure.  Bill  was  the  hap- 
piest I  have  ever  known  him.  It  is  a  crime 
that  the  Lord  did  not  permit  him  to  have 
more  time  there  for  certainly  he  earned 
it. 

I  guess  the  only  way  to  look  at  Bill's 
tragic  passing  is  to  conclude  that  God 
has  more  imp>ortant  work  for  Bill  else- 
where. His  life  and  his  accomplishments 
are  a  living  testimonial  to  a  man  whose 
greatness  was  to  be  seen  in  everything 
he  did  and  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Pew  Members  of  Congress 
have  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  and 
warm  admiration  that  was  extended  to 
the  gentleman  from  Salem,  Mass.  He  was 
indeed  a  good  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  that  phrase,  and  to  a  man  we  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  mourn  his 
passing  and  extend  to  his  beloved  widow 
Jean,  his  daughter,  his  brothers  and  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathy  and  our 
heartfelt  sorrow. 


PLANNED  NIXON  VISIT  TO  RUMANIA 
CASTS  DOUBT  ON  DESIRE  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION  TO  SUCCEED 
WITH  ARMS  TALKS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  up- 
coming arms  control — SALT — talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  the  most  important 
international  event  of  a  generation.  If 
they  fail,  the  arms  riuse  will  escalate,  the 
desperate  needs  of  our  homefront  will  go 
on  being  neglected,  and  the  world  will 
continue  to  live  in  terror  of  a  nuclear 
annihilation.  If  the  talks  succeed,  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  our  spending  for  mili- 
tary needs  under  control,  and  a  start  will 
have  been  made  toward  a  world  orga- 
nized for  life  instead  of  for  death. 

In  the  Ught  of  this.  It  is  profoimdly 
disturbing  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  no  real  interest  in  the 
SALT  talks.  The  administration's  ac- 
tions give  no  Indication  that  it  appreci- 
ates the  importance  or  urgency  of  the 
talks.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  President  is  only  going 
through  the  motions  and  has  no  real 
hope,  or  perhaps  even  desire,  that  the 
talks  should  achieve  anything. 

How  can  we  otherwise  Interpret  the 
President's  decision  to  visit  Rumania  in 
August,  just  when  the  talks  should  be 
getting  underway?  The  projected  visit  to 
Rumania  is  a  tragic  mistake,  for  it  is  like 
the  Jab  of  a  needle  at  one  of  the  Soviets' 
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most  sensitive  nerves:  fear  of  dissension 
and  revolt  in  their  own  Communist  back- 
yard, the  same  fear  that  led  the  Soviets 
to  outrage  world  opinion — and  much 
Communist  opinion — by  invading 
Czechoslovakia.  Thus,  the  visit  seems 
bound  to  cast  doubt  in  Soviet  minds  on 
our  sincerity  in  wanting  the  talks  to 
succeed. 

Other  items  that  indicate  the  adminis- 
tration's negative  attitude  toward  the 
SALT  talks  are: 

First.  At  the  Air  Force  Academy  grad- 
uation the  President  devoted  an  entire 
major  speech  to  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  military,  with  only  a  passing  ref- 
erence to  the  arms  control  talks.  His  one 
sentence  statement  that  the  United 
States  was  preparing  to  make  "new  ini- 
tiatives" in  the  talks  sounded  like  re- 
assurance to  the  military  that  nothing 
serious  would  be  attempted  but  that, 
of  course,  a  record  of  apparent  effort  had 
to  be  made. 

Second.  The  President  recently  ap- 
pointed a  delegation  for  the  SALT  talks 
consisting  of  four  men  widely  regarded 
as  "hardliners"  on  military  matters,  in 
addition  to  the  Director  of  the  ACDA, 
Gerard  Smith. 

Third.  So  far  the  President  has 
ignored  the  warnings  of  prominent  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
of  Democrats,  that  continued  testing  of 
the  MIRV  weapons  system  will  jeop- 
ardize the  success  of  the  talks. 

Fourth.  According  to  various  accounts, 
the  administration  wants  to  test  the 
Soviets  desire  for  detente,  including  arms 
control,  by  the  Russian  performance  in 
the  Middle  East.  These  reports  suggest 
that  the  Soviets  are  far  more  anxious 
for  arms  limitations  than  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  evidence  to  support 
that  view,  it  should  be  made  known. 

The  difficulties  and  complexities  of 
the  SALT  talks  are  bound  to  be  enormous. 
Problems  of  verification  of  any  agreed 
limitations  will  be  especially  acute,  since 
neither  side  trusts  the  other  and  since 
onsite  inspections  will  probably  be  as 
firmly  resisted  as  before.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  their  great  importance,  the  talks  can 
succeed  only  if  both  sides  approach  them 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  determina- 
tion that,  unhappily,  neither  side  has 
demonstrated  so  far. 


UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  SPACE 
COOPERATION 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ^une  30.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Astronautical  Society 
has  again  demonstrated  that  science  can 
be  the  catalyst  to  bring  the  world  to- 
gether. 

Coming  out  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  are  three  treaties  accepted  by  a 
large  number  of  nations,  including  Rus- 
sia, pertaining  to  space. 

The  action  of  the  American  Astro- 
nautical  Society  in  inviting  Russian  sci- 
entists to  appear  before  it  Is  very  encour- 
aging. 
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On  Jime  20th  the  American    Astro- 
nautical  Society  held  its   15th  annual 
meeting  in  Denver.  Colo.,  in  joint  sessions 
with  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America.  For  the  first  time,  two  high- 
ranking  Soviet  scientists  attended  the 
joint  meetings  of  these  two  societies — 
Professor  Hodarev,  Deputy  Director  for 
Cosmic  Research,  and  Professor  Ivanov, 
a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Automation  and  Remote  Control 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Pro- 
fessor   Ivanov    presented    the    general 
chairman  of  the  meeting  with  a  copy  of 
a  book  of  which  he  was  coauthor.  In  re- 
sponse, at  the  concluding  luncheon  on 
June  20,  the  vice  president  for  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Astronautical  So- 
ciety, Dr.  George  K.  Chacko,  presented 
Professor  Ivanov  with  a  copy  of  volume 
21  entitled  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Space 
Transportation.  Dr.  Chacko  edited  the 
volume  which  is  the  proceedings  of  the 
seventh  annual  Goddard  Memorial  Sym- 
posium where  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing Dr.  Werner  von  Braun  to  the 
American    Astronautical    Society,    and 
writing  a  message  for  inclusion  in  the 
proceedings. 

What  made  the  simple  ceremony  sig- 
nificant was  the  reference  by  Dr.  Chacko, 
who  was  bom  in  India,  to  the  pride  of 
his  American  citizenship.  He  made  his 
point  in  a  short  speech  in  Russian  which 
vf&s  well  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  Russian  scientists.  Because  of  its  sig- 
nificance, Dr  Chacko's  speech  was  carried 
on  the  air  by  KLZ-TV  in  part  and  re- 
ported by  the  Denver  Post.  In  his  speech 
Dr.  Chacko  said: 

Professor  Ivanov,  the  American  Astronau- 
tical Society  is  delighted  that  you  and  Pro- 
fessor Hederov  could  be  personally  present  at 
our  national  meeting. 

As  a  small  token  of  our  deep  appreciation 
of  your  personal  participation  in  our  delib- 
erations, may  I  present  you  with  a  copy  of 
the  latest  proceedings  of  our  Symp)osium. 

This  scientific  cooperation  is  personally 
meaningful  to  me  as  an  E^ast  Indian  by  birth 
whom  the  American  people  have  graciously 
accepted  as  a  full  member,  and  who  shares 
with  you  a  Greek  first  name — George! 

Fellow-scientists,  to  our  common  explora- 
tion of  our  galaxy! 

The~article  from  the  June  22,  1969, 
edition  of  the  Denver  Post  follows: 

Rttssian  Scientist  Joins  Toast  Drunk   in 
Water 

Water— the  fluid  of  life  on  earth— was 
drunk  as  a  toast  here  Friday  by  a  Russian 
and  an  American  scientist  at  the  final 
luncheon  of  the  Joint  national  meeting  of 
the  American  Astronautical  Society  (AASt 
and  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America. 

The  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  Prof. 
Yuri  N.  Ivanov  of  a  copy  of  the  latest  volume 
in  the  AAS  Science  and  Technology  Series. 
Presenting  it  was  the  editor.  Dr.  George  K. 
Chacko  of  Washington.  DC. 

Ivanov  and  Tuli  C.  Hodarev  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Science  were  here  as  guests  at 
the  Denver  meeting. 

In  presenting  the  new  book.  "Reducing  the 
Cost  of  Space  Transportation."  Dr.  Chacko. 
a  native  of  India,  now  senior  staff  scientist 
for  the  TRW  Systems  Group  in  Washington, 
spoke  m  Russian — a  courtesy  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  Soviet  visitors.  He  said: 

"The  American  Astronautical  Society  is 
delighted  that  you  and  Prof.  Hodarev  could 
be  personally  present  at  our  national  meet- 
ing. As  a  small  token  of  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  your  personal  participation  in  our 
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deliberatlona,  may  I  present  you  with  a  copy 
of  tbe  latest  proceedings  of  our  Symposium. 

"This  scientific  cooperation  Is  personally 
meaningful  to  me  as  an  East  Indian  by  birth 
whom  the  American  people  have  graclovisly 
accepted  as  a  full  member,  and  who  shares 
with  you  a  Greek  first  name — Oeorge  (Yuri 
In  Russian). 

"Fellow  scientists,  to  our  common  explora- 
tion of  our  galaxy." 

Here  Dr.  Chacko  presented  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  smiling  visitor,  and  they  drank  tbe 
toast. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  WARREN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CAl.rFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  marks  the  end  of  the  War- 
ren er»,  OTie  of  the  most  progressive  pe- 
riods -In  the  liistory  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Gtovemment. 

Earl  Warren's  history  as  a  public  ser- 
vant manifests  an  unusual  combination 
of  aggressive  leadership  and  keen  In- 
sight to  recognize  the  need  for  change 
In  the  face  of  opiposition  from  propo- 
nents of  the  status  quo.  A  unique  per- 
ception enabled  the  Chief  Justice  to 
look  beyond  the  narrow  tradition  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  he  found  it  and  to 
risk  evoking  criticism  and  controversy  In 
descending  far-reaching  decisions  which 
have  acted  as  catalysts  in  effecting  pro- 
gressive social  and  political  change. 

A  hard-working  effort  to  bring  real- 
istic evolution  Into  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  characterized  Earl 
Warren's  16  years  as  Chief  Justice.  Such 
an  attempt  required  an  imdcrstanding 
of  the  law  and  an  interest  to  broaden 
the  concept  of  law  to  make  it  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Pew  Chief 
Justices  share  Mr.  Warrens  distinction 
of  assuming  more  than  a  passive  role  re- 
Infor^ng  past  precedent.  He  ventured 
beyond  the  established  and  suicepted 
judicial  boundaries  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  evaluate  the  meaning  of  jus- 
tice in  modem  times.  The  Indomitable 
urge  to  foUow  his  convictions  far  sur- 
passed his  concern  for  public  opinion 
and  pressures  of  conformity. 

Although  the  "landmark  rulings"  of 
the  Warren  Court  were  the  result  of  the 
collective  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  Earl  Warren's  guidance 
and  leadership  promoted  an  atmosphere 
of  judicial  activism.  The  three  most  im- 
portant court  rulings  of  his  term  mani- 
fest the  influence  of  Earl  Warren  as  the 
humanitarian  and  civil  libertarian  who 
sought  to  protect  individual  rights  when 
challenged  by  the  Immense  power  of  the 
State  and  to  make  the  Constitution  a  vi- 
able set  of  principles. 

Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education 
ended  the  "separate  but  equal"  educa- 
tion and  created  a  national  awareness 
into  the  problems  of  racial  injustice. 
This  reaffirmation  of  the  legal  right  to 
live  in  dignity  and  equality  was  not  an 
aberration  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
jurisdiction  but  an  Interpretation  which 
realized  the  long  denied  equal  protection 
of  the  rights  of  black  people  guaranteed 
under  the  14th  amendment. 
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Due  process  of  law  was  extended  to 
the  Indigent  and  to  people  ignorant  of 
the  law  in  the  Miranda  decision.  This 
ruling  upheld  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  person  in  custody  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  an  accusation  against  him, 
to  remain  silent,  and  to  see  a  lawyer  be- 
fore being  questioned  by  the  police.  The 
impact  of  this  Warren  opinion  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  upholdment 
of  civil  liberties  in  the  field  of  criminal 
procediu-e. 

The  retiring  Chief  Justice  evinced  his 
willingness  to  confront  the  opposition 
of  powerful  interests  in  the  historic  de- 
cision of  Baker  against  Carr.  The  Fed- 
eral Court's  review  of  electoral  appor- 
tionment restored  the  principle  of  "one 
man,  one  vote"  and  assured  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  the  fair  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though Mr.  Warren  was  heavily  criticized 
for  interfering  with  the  legl^tive 
branch,  he  had  the  courage  and  the  Ini- 
tiative to  introduce  an  issue,  which  Con- 
gress had  evaded,  in  an  attempt  to  ef- 
fectively "check"  this  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  and  to  promote  much  needed 
reform. 

In  expanding  the  perspective  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  isolation  to  an  ac- 
tive involvement  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  relevant  to  the  issues  of  our  time, 
Earl  Warren  successfully  reaffirmed 
"equal  justice  under  law,"  a  principle 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  established. 
Above  all.  Earl  Warren  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  liberalism  in  action  and  for 
his  great  contributions  to  our  coimtry. 

I  wish  to  thank  Earl  Warren  not  only 
for  being  a  great  Chief  Justice  but  also 
a  great  Governor  of  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  much  as  any  man.  Earl  War- 
ren motivated  me  to  enter  into  politics 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Occidental  after 
World  War  n.  Although  a  Democrat,  I 
was  a  supporter  of  Warren's  progressive 
concepts  during  his  time  as  Governor. 
Indeed,  I  was  not  alone  in  1950.  Earl 
Warren  won  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  primaries  for  Governor. 

I  wish  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren a  long  and  happy  retirement.  May 
the  grunion  run  heavy  at  Santa  Monica 
and  ducks  keep  Bying  in  the  Upper  Sac- 
ramento Valley. 
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DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  currently  undertaking  a  survey  of 
the  views  and  attitudes  of  high  school 
principals,  college  presidents,  and  mem- 
bers of  selective  service  draft  boards  in 
my  district  on  the  draft  and  draft  re- 
form proposals.  Being  of  the  belief  that 
there  is  much  value  in  Congress  going 
directly  to  those  citizens  who  are  di- 
rectly involved  with  a  particular  issue,  I 
have  requested  the  assistance  of  these 
persons  in  formulating  some  attitudes 
for  upcoming  consideration  of  selective 
service  revision. 

I  have  just  received  a  most  beneficial 
and  informative  letter  from  Mr.  Calvin 


Hevrltt  of  Racine,  Wis.,  expressing  some 
observations  of  Local  Board  No.  31,  Ra- 
cine County,  Wis.  As  evidence  of  the 
national  concern  of  my  constituents  and 
as  an  expression  of  much  significance,  i 
am  including  the  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  commend  its  reading 
to  Members  of  Congress: 

June  26, 1969. 
Congressman  Henrt  Scradeberg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ck>NCRE8SMAN  Schadeberg  :  Your  letter 
to  Stanley  Przlomski,  Chairman  of  Local 
Board  No.  31,  was  read  with  interest  by  the 
five  board  members,  and  I  was  Informally 
designated  as  the  one  to  reply.  I  am  in  my 
fifth  year  of  service  on  the  board  and  as  a 
part-time  board  member  who  contributes 
eight,  ten  or  more  hours  each  month  to  my 
uncompensated  responsibility  to  administer 
the  Selective  Service  laws,  and  as  a  full-time 
local  citizen  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  efTect 
of  the  "draft"  upon  the  local  community. 
I  trust  my  observations  may  be  of  some 
Interest  to  you. 

Even  though  the  local  board  member  is 
knowledgeable  about  the  "draft,"  he  finds 
that  Joining  the  debate  about  the  "draft" 
could  Impede  his  effectiveness  as  an  admin- 
istrator. Generally,  we  quietly  observe,  and 
listen  to  the  bias,  half-truths,  and  condem- 
nations espoused  by  the  uninformed  and/ or 
malcontents.  Too  often  persons  of  consider- 
able stature  in  government,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  news  media,  displav 
shameful  ignorance  of  the  selective  service 
system. 

As  an  administrator  of  the  selective  ser\'- 
ice  laws,  my  perspective  must  be  oriented 
to  my  understanding  of  national  interests 
as  It  affects  all  the  registrants  under  Local 
Board  31's  jurisdiction,  and  how  this  In 
turn  affects  the  individual  registrants  who 
are  being  considered  for  classification.  I 
presume  that  your  perspective  as  a  Congress- 
man charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  our  national  security,  must  begin 
at  this  point  of  Issue,  and  after  you  decide 
the  needs  of  our  national  security,  must 
then  consider  the  beet  way  of  providing 
security  and  finally  a  system  that  affects  all 
of  your  constituents  consistent  with  fullest 
equity  and  justice. 

I  believe  that  until  such  time  as  our  mili- 
tary commitments  may  be  appreciably  re- 
duced, the  present  draft  system  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  flexible  supply  of  men 
to  the  armed  services.  Improvement  In  the 
procedures  are  always  possible  and  de- 
sirable. The  present  system  of  local  boards 
exercising  very  limited  discretionary  powers 
for  granting  deferments  is  both  democratic 
and  more  uniformly  practiced  than  Is  gen- 
erally believed.  Stricter  guidelines  for  de- 
ferments for  critical  employment,  graduate 
level  education  and  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors could  be  an  improvement.  It  may  also 
help  if  Congress  would  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  examine  all  19  year  olds  so  that  ac- 
ceptability can  be  determined  at  an  early 
date.  I  believe  the  present  selection  of  the 
oldest  first  should  be  continued  for  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  idea 
of  random  selection  may  make  sense  at  some 
future  date,  but  It  would  create  greater  in- 
equities than  presently  exist  If  instituted  at 
this  time. 

One  must  consider  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  selection  has  been  built  upon 
both  the  successes  and  the  failures  experi- 
enced throughout  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  fact  of  military  service  Is  certainly  more 
disruptive  to  an  individual's  life  than  the  fact 
of  obligation  to  serve.  One  Incontestable  fact 
l8  the  military  mission  is  best  served  by  male 
youths  in  the  19  to  26  year  age  bracket.  By 
Imposing  reasonable  standards  for  accept- 
ance into  military  service,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  this  age  group  will  be  found 
physically,  mentally,   or  morally  unaccept- 
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able.  It  U  obvious  that  Inequity  in  the  19 
to  26  year  age  group  is  impossible  to  avoid. 
It  is  my  belief  that  our  Republican  form 
of  government  places  a  specific  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  each  citizen.  In  our 
pluralistic  free  society,  the  degree  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  must  Increase  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  In  the  social  and 
economic  diversity  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
task  of  achieving  greater  Justice  and  equity 
under  the  law  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  attain.  Those  citizens  who  are  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally  disadvantaged  must 
necessarily  assume  a  lesser  share  of  the  bur- 
den and  thus  a  greater  share  of  reeponal- 
blllty  must  be  borne  by  those  more  favorably 
endowed.  It  seems  there  Is  considerable 
shirking  of  responsibility  by  some  young  peo- 
ple and  too  much  pampering  of  this  attitude 
by  some  adults.  The  present  selective  service 
system  continues  to  serve  Its  mission  in  spite 
of  the  physical  and  verbal  barbs  hurled  at 
it  by  self-seeking,  misguided,  people  who  dis- 
play little  understanding  of  or  concern  for 
our  national  interests.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  session  of  Congress  should  spend  very 
little  time  on  this  matter  because  It  has  al- 
ready been  studied  more  than  adequately. 
I  strongly  recommend  little  or  no  statutory 
change  in  the  system  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

For  your   information   I   am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  in  January,  1968, 
which    covers    some    of    my    attitudes    and 
opinions   about   the    draft.   One   additional 
subject  should  be  touched  upon,  that  of  the 
so    called    voluntary    military    service.    The 
some  1,400  men  and  women  presently  in  the 
armed  services  from  Local  Board  #31's  area 
of  Jurisdiction  (Kenosha  County)  represents 
approximately   4   enlistees   for   every    1    in- 
ductee.  The   board   members   are   aware   of 
many  enlistments  motivated  by  the  draft,  but 
there  is  no  realistic  measure  of  how  many 
are  primarily  motivated  by  the  "draft."  A 
feasibility  study  of  the  voluntary  military 
should  begin  with  the  present  retention  rates 
of  the  various  services.  In  my  opinion,  due 
to  a  lack  of  a  military  tradition  (ours  Is  a 
concept  of  the  civilian  oriented  "citizen  sol- 
dier")    and    \infortunately    modest    to    low 
status  of  mUltary  careers,  an  all  volunteer 
force  is  impractical.  Even  if  it  was  practical, 
I  would  question  the  desirability  of  an  in- 
stitutionalized professional  military  as  being 
out  of  character  with  our  very  successful  ex- 
perience with  the  civilian  oriented  military. 
It  is  paradoxal  to  hear  the  same  people  be- 
wailing   the    "military-industrial    complex" 
and  at  the  same  instance  strongly  urging  the 
abolishment  of  the  draft  in  favor  of  an  all 
volunteer  professional  military.  I  pray  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  consider  this  matter 
in  its  proper  perspective. 
Yours  truly, 

Calvin  Hewitt, 
Member  of  Local  Board  No.  31. 
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sponse  was  gratlfsring.  More  than  40 
witnesses  spoke  in  support  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  a  broad  variety  of  issues,  many 
of  them  controversial. 

Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth  of  St. 
Paul  and  his  staff  made  most  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference,  aided 
by  an  able  and  hard-working  volunteer 
committee.  Congressman  Karth  and  I 
were  chairmen  of  the  first  day's  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Karth 
and  myself,  I  offer  several  representative 
papers  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  these  papers 
are  included  because  they  typify  the 
kinds  of  diverse  thinking  that  went  into 
their  preparation.  Both  Congressman 
Karth  and  I  have  read  the  testimony  of 
the  other  Minnesotans  who  appeared, 
and  we  agree  that  the  general  quality  of 
the  statements  was  excellent.  No  deroga- 
tion of  any  other  paper  is  intended  by  our 
choice  of  the  ones  that  follow.  Shortage 
of  space  simply  precludes  reprinting  them 
all. 

Prof.  Martin  Dworkin  of  the  University 
of  Mirmesota  made  this  presentation  on 
biological  warfare: 

BlOIXMSICAL  Wartare 


CONFERENCE  ON  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES AND  MILITARY  SPEND- 
ING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23  and  24  the  three  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen and  two  Democratic  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  sponsored  a 
conference  on  national  priorities  and 
military  spending.  The  conference  was 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Miim. 

The  first  day  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  public  hearings,  and  the  re- 


My  name  Is  Martin  Dworkin,  and  I  hold  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  In  microbiology.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessor of  microbiology  at  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  am 
speaking  today  as  a  representative  both  of 
the  Minnesota  New  Democratic  Coalition  and 
the  Scientists'  Committee  on  Chemical  and 
Biological  Warfare.  This  latter  group  was 
recently  formed  at  the  national  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  My 
remarks  today  will  be  limited  to  biological 
warfare  and  will,  I  hope,  present  a  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem  which  Is  not  usually 
obvious  during  debates  on  this  subject. 

While  I  have  strong  feelings  as  to  the 
moral  propriety  of  biological  warfare  and  of 
biological  warfare  research,  I  do  not  Intend 
today  to  speak  to  you  about  those  feelings. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  instead  is  to  take  a 
somewhat  more  praigmatlc  and  perhaps  tech- 
nical approach.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince 
you  that  biological  warfare  Is  a  boondoggle. 
It  simply  doesn't  work.  It  Is  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayer's  money. 

F^m  a  tactical  point  of  view  what  ad- 
vantages does  biological  warfare  offer  over 
chemical  warfare?  Under  what  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances would  one  wish  to  use  biological 
warfare  In  contrast  to  a  variety  of  horribly 
effective  and  deadly  gases?  It  seems  that  there 
Is   only  one   essential   feature  of   biological 
warfare  which  makes  It  unique,  and  that  Is, 
its  epidemic  quality — Its  ability  to  start  a 
chain  reaction.  There  Is,  however,  one  flaw 
In  this  approach  and  that  is,  fortxmately, 
scientists  simply  do  not  know  how  to  start 
epidemics.    Unfortunately,    neither    do    we 
know  In  many  cases  how  to  stop  epidemics. 
In  a  recent  talk  at  Stanford  University,  one 
of  the  eminent  proponents  of  biological  war- 
fare. In  an  attempt  to  Impress  his  audience 
with  the  effectiveness  of  biological  warfare, 
told  the  grisly  story  of  a  deranged  micro- 
biologist who  managed  to  Infect  100  Individ- 
uals In  his  town  with  typhoid.  He  accom- 
plished  this   by   Inocculatlng   sponge   cake, 
various  beverages,  and  banana.^  with  a  cul- 
ture   of    the    typhoid    bswilUus.    One    can 
visualize    an    army    of    saboteurs    running 
about  a  country  with  hypodermic  syringes 
inocculatlng  people's  bananas.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  approach  available. 
In  addition  to  our  lack  of  understanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  complex  variety  of 
factors  which  are  necessary  to  initiate  an 
epidemic,  we  are  unable  to  combine  the  two 
features  required  to  achieve  an  effective  bio- 
logical warfare  agent— that  is.  (1)  high  In- 
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fectlvlty  and  (2)   high  stability  to  the  en- 
vironment. There  are  many  organlsma  which 
possess  extremely  high  infectlvlty  but  lack 
stability;    there   are   many   organisms   with 
stability,  which  are  of  low  infectlvlty.  I^t 
me  give  you  some  examples:  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Rothschild,  a  proponent  and  participant 
m  the  Army's  CBW  program,  is  fond  of  talk- 
ing about  clouds  of  anthrax  spread  over  na- 
tions. Anthrax,  by  the  way,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  favorite  objects  of  biological  war- 
fare research.  Anthrax  Is  a  bacillus  which 
fortns  a  resitant  body  called  a  spore.  This 
spore   can    tolerate   essenUally   any    normal 
environmental  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected 
and   thus   fulfills   one   of   the   requirement* 
mentioned  above.  Fortunately,  however,  an- 
thrax falls  to  fulfill  the  other  requirement — 
that  of  high  infectlvlty.  While  it  is  highly 
infectious  for  sheep,  the  experimental  ani- 
mal which  is  frequently  used  in  invesUgat- 
Ing  anthrax,  it  is  as  much  as  100.000-fold 
less  infective  for  humans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  over  the  past  70  years  there  have  been 
only   20   cases   of   naturally   occurring   pul- 
monary anthrax  in  the  United  States,  despite 
the  protracted  exposure  of  numerous  work- 
ers to  high  density  aerosol  clouds  of  anthrax 
In  tanneries  and  fur  processing  factories.  I 
could  quote  for  you  a  great  deal  more  evi- 
dence, but  time  simply  does  not  permit.  Let 
me  Just  emphasize  that  the  data  simply  do 
not  Justify   the  conclusion  that   this  orga- 
nism,  the   only   truly   resistant   pathogenic 
bacterium  which  we  know,  is  capable  of  a 
sufficient  Infectlvlty  to  warrant  its  use  as  a 
biological  warfare  agent. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  bacteria,  rlck- 
ettsla  and  viruses  which  do  Indeed  have  an 
extremely  high  Infectlvlty,  both  for  experi- 
mental animals  and  for  human  beings.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  however,  the  organisms 
are  characterized  by  extremely  high  sensi- 
tivity to  env-lrorunental  stresses.  They  lose 
viability  at  an  exponential  rate  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  They  are  extra- 
ordinarily sensitive  to  ultraviolet  irradiation, 
to  temperature  changes,  to  changes  In  hu- 
midity, and  in  fact,  an  oblique  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  polluted  environment  of 
many  of  the  large  cities,  in  that  many  of 
these  organisms  are  especially  sensitive  to 
the  environment  when  in  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  pollutants. 

At  one  time  it  had  been  considered  that 
insect  vectors  might  be  an  effective  means 
of  transmission  of  various  viral  and  rick- 
ettsial agents.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  so 
highly  impractical  and  so  fraught  with  un- 
fathomable complexities  that  the  idea  of  us- 
ing Insect  vectors  has^  essentially  been 
dropped. 

To  summarize,  then,  this  particular  point, 
the  essential  utility  of  biological  warfare 
weapons  is  based  on  faulty  premises.  These 
are  (1)  that  one  knows  how  to  cause  an 
epidemic.  (2)  that  one  knows  how  to  stop 
an  epidemic  once  It  has  been  started,  and 
(3)  that  there  are  organisms  with  a  suffi- 
ciently high  Infectlvlty  and  a  sufficiently 
high  resistance  to  the  environment  so  that 
thev  will  withstand  not  only  the  stresses  in- 
duced by  the  normal  environment  but  also 
the  extreme  stress  of  the  dissemination  proc- 
ess such  as  aerosollzatlon  or  explosion. 

Why  then  the  fuss  over  biological  warfare? 
Let  me  spend  a  minute  or  so  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  biological  war- 
fare. After  World  War  I  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  was  somewhat  In  a  state  of  dol- 
drvims.  They  were  left  with  two  gases  from 
the  first  World  War  (I  believe  they  were  lew- 
isite and  mustard  gas).  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  admirals  were  screaming  for  battle- 
ships, alrforce  generals  screaming  for  air- 
planes, and  here  was  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  with  Its  two  measly  poison  gases.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War,  a 
group  of  microbiologists  managed  to  persuade 
the  government  that  It  would  be  useftil  and 
effective  for  the  United  SUtes  to  develop  a 
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biological  warfare  program.  This  was  eagerly 
adopted    by    the   Chemical    Warfare   Service 
whose  concept  of  the  tactical  use  of  biological 
warfare    weapons   was   spectacularly   unim- 
aginative.  They   viewed   biological   weapons 
simply  as  a  more  effective  or  more  frighten- 
ing  gas   which   could   be   sprayed   over   the 
trenches  miw:h  In  the  same  way  as  poison  gas 
could.  Suddenly  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice was  In  biislness  again.  The  biological  war- 
fare program  received  enthusiastic  massive 
support  by  the  admlnlsUatlon.  Port  Detrlck 
was  founded  In,  I  believe,  1943,  and  went  Into 
active  and  vigorous  operation.  By  the  way,  the 
biological  warfare  activities  of  Port  Detrlck 
were  secret  even  from  Congress.  The  opera- 
tions were  administered  and  funded  through 
the  executive  branch  without  any  approval 
or   control   whatsoever   from   the   legislative 
arm  of  the  government.  Prom  this  beginning 
there  emerged  the  biological  warfare  estab- 
lishment at  Fort  Detrick.  The  fact  that  the 
tactical  utility  of  germ  warfare  (if  It  ever  ex- 
isted) has  been  eclipsed  by  the  more  effective 
chemical  warfare  weapons  has  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  biological  warfare  establish- 
ment. Like  many  other  government  organiza- 
tions their  mere  existence  has  become  their 
Justification.  Now  In  comparison  to  the  ABM, 
bfologleaT  warfare   is   "small   potatoes"  .  .  .' 
perhaps  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year,  but  when 
one  realizes  that  the  total  NIH  training  grant 
program  for  the  basic  sciences  consists  of  $35 
million,  these  "small  potatoes"  suddenly  be- 
gin to  loom  large. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  I  feel 
It  necessary  to  raise  my  voice  in  objection 
to  the  biological  warfare  program  going  on 
in  the  U.S.  First,  there  is  a  deep  and  terrible 
sickness  in  our  society  which  not  only  per- 
mits but  lavishly  supports  scientists  devoted 
to  finding  better  ways  to  give  children  small- 
pox. After  all.  in  a  general  biological  warfare 
attack  on  a  population,  it  would  always  be 
the  children  and  the  aged  who  suffer  first. 
Second,  biological  warfare  Is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  government  spending  which  is  in 
no  way  productive,  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  welfare,  national  security, 
or  national  defense.  Like  the  relationship 
between  the  ABM  and  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  the  perpetuation  of  the  bio- 
logical warfare  establishment — military  and 
scientific — has  become  more  Important  than 
the  utility  of  Its  existence. 

Let  me  close  with  two  specific  suggestions : 
First  that  biological  warfare  appropriations 
be  received  and  evaluated  with  the  same 
hard  scrutiny  used  to  evaluate  programs  of 
social  welfare:  that  it  be  evaluated  with  the 
facts  in  mind  rather  than  in  response  to  the 
scare  tactics  used  by  the  biological  warfare 
establishments.  The  horrifying  charisma  of 
biological  warfare  has  been  used  not  only  by 
the  biological  warfare  doves,  to  frighten  us 
into  opposition,  but  even  more  effectively  by 
the  biological  warfare  hawks,  to  frighten  us 
Into  supporting  their  program. 

Secondly.  I  propose  that  Fort  Detrlck  be 
converted  to  the  Pogarty  International  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Infectious  Disease. 
Its  facilities  for  handling  and  investigating 
agents  of  infectious  disease  are  unmatched. 
The  establishment  can  remain  essentially 
unchanged,  but  now  with  open  doors  ac- 
cessible to  the  scrutiny  of  the  entire  scien- 
tific comm\mlty.  It  would  now  be  dedicated 
not  to  seeking  in  its  dark,  dank  comers  for 
better  ways  to  infest  the  earth,  but  rather 
to  the  eradication  of  disease  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  condition. 

One  of  the  strongest  threads  running 
through  the  conference  testimony  was 
opposition  to  increased  American  nuclear 
capability  and  support  for  disarmament. 
The  following  paper  wa3  delivered  by 
Gordon  Moosbrugger,  State  chairman  of 
the  Minnesota  chapter  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action: 

The  problem  of  speaking  to  the  subject  of 
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national  priorities  and  war  and  peace  Is  that 
everyone  is  probably  in  agreement.  Ex-Presl- 
dent  Johnson,  Representative  Gerald  Ford, 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Russell  all  hate 
war  and  desire  peace,  and  would  rather  do- 
mestic problems  be  given  priority  over  mili- 
tary expenditures,  but  for  all  the  familiar  ex- 
cuses why  this  war  In  Vietnam  is  necessary 
and  why  we  need  more  nuclear  capability, 
and  so  on. 

Rather  than  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  rea- 
sons why  ADA  thinks  we  don't  need  more 
nuclear  capability  and  why  we  shouldn't  be 
in  Vietnam  and  why  we  should  concentrate 
on  domestic  needs.  I'm  going  to  state  briefly 
and  generally  certain  fundamental  propo- 
sitions. 

First,  we  don't  need  more  nuclear  capa- 
bility simply  because  we  already  have  more 
than  enough.  Secondly,  the  very  momentum 
of  our  huge  military  estabUshment  Is  drag- 
ging us  closer  to  war  by  Its  own  weight. 
We  are  engaged  In  a  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China.  The  race  consists  in 
building  ever  greater  nuclear  capability,  but 
this  is  only  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
race.  The  end  or  goal  of  that  race  is  oblitera- 
tion of  this  planet. 

There  is  an  alternative — It  Is  disarmament. 
But  this  cannot  happen  except  by  halting 
this  arms  race,  this  mad  dance  of  death,  and 
reversing  the  process.  The  arms  race  cannot 
reach  this  goal,  it's  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Traditional  American  policy  has  been  to 
act  only  in  concert  with  the  world  com- 
munity through  treaties  for  collective  se- 
curity or  through  the  United  Nations.  Otir 
present  role  of  world  policeman  is  a  radical 
departure  from  traditional  American  for- 
eign policy.  A  policeman  necessarily  acts 
arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  as  he  relates  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  acts.  This  Is  our 
role  In  Vietnam.  It  is  a  lonely,  ungratlfying 
role.  It  makes  enemies,  and  we  become  so 
obsessed  with  this  role  that  we  ask,  "Why 
don't  these  Vietnamese  appreciate  what 
we're  trying  to  do  for  them?"  And  we  ask, 
"Why  doesn't  the  rest  of  the  world  respect 
us  for  doing  what  obviously  is  a  painful 
duty?"— and  we  begin  to  sound  sUgbtly 
paranoic. 

The  result  of  our  radical  change  in  for- 
eign policy  from  that  of  one  In  a  community 
of  equal  sovereign  nations  to  that  of  world 
policeman  has  many  consequences,  some  of 
them  rather  subtle.  Ours  has  always  been  a 
clvUlan  democracy,  contrasted  to  the  mili- 
tary states  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
military  service  meant  Just  that — a  service, 
a  public  service,  not  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic force  In  the  affairs  of  our  nation. 
Now  we  hear  warnings  of  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  military  Industrial  complex. 
By  contrast,  many  foreign  slates  which  used 
to  be  really  military  states  are  relieved  of 
the  huge  expenditures  for  the  military,  and 
have  achieved  new  levels  of  civilian  democ- 
racy. 

I  will  close  by  quoting  from  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  International  Organizations 
and  Disarmament  hearing  on  March  26.  1969, 
as  quoted  In  the  May  Issue  of  the  ADA  World. 
Deputy  of  Defense  Secretary  Packard  (speiUc- 
ing  about  the  ABM)  : 

"Packard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  these  matters  as  thoroughly  as  I  may 
with  you  people  here  today  .  .  .  Now  there 
Is  one  thing  about  (the  Perimeter  Acq\ilsl- 
tlon  Radar)  that  I  think  you  should  know 
because  there  has  been  some  concern  about 
the  status  of  the  development.  The  first  PAR 
radar  will  be  assembled  and  tested  on  an 
operational  site. 

"PuLBRiGHT.  Tou  haven't  tested  one? 

"Packard.  We  have  not  tested  a  complete 

PAR  In  the  configuration  that  It  wlU  be  used. 

"FuLBRicHT.  How  can  you  be  sure  about  all 

these  statements  you  have  made  that  It  will 

work? 

"Packard.  Well,  I  have  been  dealing  with 
these  kinds  of  things  for  a  long  time  and  I 
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am  quite  confident  the  status  of  this  devel- 
opment Is  entirely  accurate. 

"GoR«.  Well,  a  lot  of  people  were  confident 
about  the  McNamara  Line.  too.  We  spent 
91,650.000  and  saved  nobody  and  lost  lots  of 
lives  and  It  Is  now  abandoned. 

"Packard.  I  have  no  concern  at  all  about 
this  plan  to  build  the  first  unit  at  an  opera- 
tional site.  I  think  there  Is  no  risk  whatso- 
ever m  terms  of  the  engineering  problem 
Itself. 

"Gore.  I  was  talking  vrtth  a  very  eminent 
scientist  and  I  asked  him  to  describe  what 
might  happen  In  case  a  Sprint  defense  was 
set  up  near  Washington,  and  If  a  missile 
was  detected  in  trajectory  toward  Washing- 
ton, which  trajectory  would  be  a  route  over 
Baltimore,  and  a  Sprint  was  sent  up  to  meet 
It,  where  would  It  meet  and  he  calculated. 
I  believe,  that  the  incoming  missile  would  be 
at  23  degrees:  he  undertook  to  say  that  the 
interception  would  be  approximately  over 
Baltimore.  So  I  said  'What  would  happen  to 
Baltimore?"  And  he  said  if  It  were  a  clear 
day  the  city  would  be  incinerated.  Would 
you  mind  commenting  on  that  possibility? 

"Packard.  Well,  that  is  speculation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
incoming  enemy  warhead.  If  an  enemy  mis- 
sile gets  through,  whether  it  detonates  at 
a  high  altitude  or  on  the  ground  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  name  of  this  game 
is  not  to  figure  out  what  happens  In  those 
kinds  of  Instances,  but  to  consider  this  as 
a  deterrent  so  we  don't  get  Into  war." 

A  different  approach  was  offered  by 
two  veterans'  organizations,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Spokesmen  for  both  groups  make 
statements  in  support  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. Following  is  the  testimony  of  O.  T. 
Bussard,  chairman  of  the  national  de- 
fense committee  of  the  Legion's  Min- 
nesota department: 
Why  the  American  Legion   Is  Interested 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  today  and  present  to  you 
the  viewpoint  and  belief  of  the  Minnesota 
American  Legion  National  Defense  Commit- 
tee. The  Legionnaires  of  Minnesota,  now 
more  than  105,000,  have  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  overseeing  the  National  Se- 
curity programs  to  this  committee. 

American  Legion  membership  Is  comprised 
of  the  cltlzen-soldler  or  the  "Christmas 
Help"  as  we  are  sometimes  referred  to  when 
a  mass  call-up  of  private  citizens  is  neces- 
sary In  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
bulk  of  our  members  do  not  represent 
career  service  people  whether  of  an  active 
status  or  reserve  and  national  guard  capac- 
ity. Our  organization  Is  Interested  in  these 
groups  as  they  pertain  to  the  national  se- 
curl^  picture,  but  our  members  generally 
come  from  main  street,  the  farm  and  offices 
of  our  State.  These  men  and  women  are 
eligible  to  belong  by  virtue  of  their  honor- 
able discharge  from  service  In  a  branch  of 
our  armed  services  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  membership  with  Its  diversified  oc- 
cupational groups,  financial  and  educational 
strata  and  geographical  location  Is  not  a 
group  seeking  any  special-interest  accom- 
plishment, but  rather  seeks  what  is  good  for 
our  community,  state  and  nation  regard- 
lees  of  partisan  politics  or  the  popularity 
of  the  Issue.  Our  eligibility  to  membership 
In  the  American  Legion  Is,  In  many  cases, 
testimony  to  previous  failures  In  our  Federal 
National  Security  Programs. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  OPINIONS  OP  OTHERS 

(Taken  from  the  Washington  Reportr— 
May  5.  1969.) 

"The  U.S.  draws  away 

"Today,  imfortunately.  there  Is  a  clearly 
manifested   weakening   In   free   world   alU- 
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ances — an  Increasing  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  hitherto  friendly  nations  to  Une  up  as 
closely  with  the  U.S.  as  they  did  In  the  past, 
■nils  Is  an  ominous  development  for  the 
American  people.  The  drawing  away  reflects 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  America  and  in  our 
readiness  to  honor  International  commit- 
ments. ^  ... 
"If  free  nations  believe  U.S.  armed  might 
is  Impaired,  that  America's  strength  is  run- 
ning down  and  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
will  to  fight  when  challenged,  serloxis  fis- 
sures will  open  in  the  free  world's  front 
against  Soviet  expansionism.  Moreover,  if 
small  nations  fear  that  America's  military 
strength  is  eroded,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Soviet  Union?  The  Soviets 
have  a  far  greater  capacity  to  gauge  U.S. 
strength  and  combat  readiness. 

"The  Soviet  attitude  surely  would  be 
changed,  however,  and  the  war  risk  reduced 
if  the  United  States  began  to  deploy  the  anti- 
missile defense  system  that  the  President  has 
said  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

(American  Security  Council  report  released 

May  7,  1969.) 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  been  developing  a 
sophisticated  ABM  defense  system  for  ten 
years  and  now  has  antl-balllstlc  missiles  de- 
ployed around  Moscow  and  In  a  Blue  Belt 
defense  line  described  by  Marshal  Mallnov- 
sky  as  being  'for  the  defense  of  the  entire 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.' 

"An  ABM  system  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  ...  but  It  Is 
an  essential  component  In  the  network  of 
military  systems  designed  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  seamless  garment  of  sectirlty  in 
an  age  of  ticute  danger. 

"In  connection  with  their  missile  defense 
program,  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  com- 
prehensive civil  defense  program  .  .  .  spend- 
ing about  ten  times  as  much  effort  as  Is  the 
United  States  In  providing  the  Soviet  society 
an  adequate  civil  defense.  Moreover,  civil  de- 
fense In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  related  directly 
to  overall  Soviet  military  strategy." 

(Quotes  from  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Issue  dated  May  19.  1969:) 

"Soviet  Union  has  spent  less,  but  has 
pulled  even  In  overall  military  strength." 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies: 
"The  Soviet  Union  must  now  be  treated 
as  a  full  equal  in  terms  both  of  strategic 
power  and  her  ability  to  control  conflict  In 
the  developing  world.  By  the  middle  of  this 
year,  the  report  goes  on,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  probably  have  deployed  more  Inter-con- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  than  the  U.S.  As 
recently  as  1966,  the  Soviets  had  barely  a 
third  as  many  ICBM's  deployed  as  the  U.S., 
analysts  estimate." 

"Mia-21.  a  Russian  Fighter  plane  costs 
Russia  about  1  million  dollars." 

"American  fighter  plane  P-4  costs  several 
times  that  amount." 

"Our  plane  may  perform  better,  but  is  It 
worth  that  much  more?" 

"Estimate  1  million  'slave  labor'  as  a  fac- 
tor in  Soviet  MlllUry  progress." 

THE     MINNESOTA     AMERICAN     LEGION     BELIEVES 

We  hear  much  today  of  changing  times, 
but  human  nature  has  not  changed  one  lota 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  The  battles 
of  the  present  are  identical  to  the  battles  of 
the  past.  The  form  of  warfare  only  Is 
changed.  The  moral  conflicts  now  waged  In 
our  Nation  are  as  truly  battles  as  were  the 
conflicts  of  Bunker  Hill  or  Iwo  Jima. 

America's  decisions  with  respect  to  stra- 
tegic military  ssytems,  as  In  the  case  of 
anti-missile  defense,  do  more  than  affect 
America's  military  posture.  They  affect  the 
political  response  of  friendly  nations.  Some 
of  the  small  and  middle  size  nations  of  the 
world  have  endured  for  a  long  time:  they 
Intend  to  go  on  living.  If  they  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  no  longer  offers  a  reliable 
shield,  they  may  seek  an  acconmiodaUon 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 
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In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  cold  war,  the 
Soviets  knew  that  they  didn't  possess  stra- 
tegic superiority.  Awareness  of  their  mili- 
tary deflciencles  and  U.S.  strength  Inhibited 
them  In  many  situations,  as  In  the  Cuban 
Crisis.  It  would  be  tragic  if.  by  failing  to 
redress  the  changed  strategic  military  bal- 
ance, the  U.S.  actually  encouraged  the  So- 
viet leaders  to  step  up  their  conflict  opera- 
tions and  to  consider  waging  nuclear  war- 
fare. 

The  strategic  military  flexibility  of  the  So- 
viet Union  already  has  given  that  country 
and  Its  associated  states  a  new  willingness  to 
engage  in  bold  ventures.  The  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  in  1968  and  the  shooting  down  of 
the  U.S.  reconnaisance  plane  In  1969  by  North 
Korea  are  effects  of  the  dramatic  change  In 
the  strategic  military  balance. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
1968  also  demonstrated  the  U.S.SJl.'s  confi- 
dent use  of  Its  power. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  gen- 
erally mild  U.S.  reaction  to  thSSe  events  was 
dictated  by  our  loss  of  strategic  military  su- 
periority. 

We,  and  we  believe  a  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State,  want  North  Viet  Nam 
and  its  supporters.  Red  China  and  Soviet 
Russia,  to  know  that  determined  military 
resistance  virlll  be  maintained  against  their 
aggression  until  a  peace  with  honor  may  be 
achieved  in  South  Vietnam,  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  aggressiveness  of  Russia  must  be  de- 
terred by  United  SUtes  military  superiority. 
The  support  of  the  Minnesota  American 
Legion  to  the  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  system 
has  extended  over  past  and  present  admin- 
istrations. 

National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Resolution  No.  4:  "Resolved,  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  assembled  in  special  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  DC.  on  March  15,  1969, 
that  we  commend  and  pledge  our  support  to 
the  President  in  his  wise  decision  for  the 
deployment  of  a  modified  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile system  which  In  his  own  words  Is  'vital 
for  the  security  and  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  also  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
throughout  the  world." '" 

This  resolution  is  consistent  with  Resolu- 
tion No.  307  adopted  at  the  New  Orleans 
National  Convention  and  other  resolutions 
dating  back  over  ten  years. 


ADOPTED      RESOLtrriONS 

(Resolution  307  (Mont.)  Consolidated  with 
148  (Ind.)  and  230  (Md),  subject:  Antl- 
BalUstlc  Missile  System) 
Whereas.  The  American  Legion  has  called 
upon  Congress  and  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assign  a  high 
priority  for  the  development  and  deployment 
of  an  anU-ballistlc  missile  system,  which 
would  give  the  United  States  a  strong  deter- 
rent toward  any  aggreslve  nation,  and  hence, 
enthusiastically  applauds  our  Government's 
recent  decision  to  employ  a  thin  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  known  as  Sentinel,  capable  of 
giving  limited  protection  against  the  nuclear 
threat  of  communist  countries:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  Is  convinced 
that  the  communist  goal  is  not  military 
parity,  but  superiority:  and 

Whereas,  Russia  is  at  present  deploying 
new  weapons,  such  as  the  Fractional  Orbit- 
ing Bomb  (FOB).  Multiple  Independent 
Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRV),  improved  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems  (ABM),  and  is  in- 
creasing  also  Its  land  and  sea  forces  of  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBM):  and 
Whereas,  these  alarming  changes  in  the 
overall  strategic  power  between  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  could  cause  a 
serious  Imbalance  within  the  defense  capa- 
bilities of  the  free  world  and  those  of  the 
forces  of  communism,  making  It  mandatory 
that  our  present  Sentinel  system  be  improved 
and  expanded;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
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tlonal  Convention  assembled  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  September  10.  11.  12,  1968,  that 
they  recognize  that  a  broad  margin  of  su- 
periority must  be  maintained  by  the  free 
world  until  peace  Is  assured  and  urges  the 
President,  and  Congress  to  take  action  in  ex- 
pediting the  authorization  of  the  necessary 
funds  lor  the  continued  advance  research 
development,  and  ultimate  deployment  of  an 
Improved  and  expanded  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
System. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Legion  posi- 
tion was  the  testimony  of  the  Minnesota 
Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers,  an 
organization  of  former  Peace  Corpsmen. 
The  CRV  called  upon  the  United  States 
"to  establish  control  over  the  burgeoning 
military  interests  and  drastically  reap- 
portion the  investment  of  men  and 
money  into  humane  and  peaceful  pur- 
poses." The  full  statement  follows: 

We  who  have  served  overseas  in  volunteer 
service  programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps. 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
ACCION  are  gravely  concerned  about  the 
crisis  which  confronts  o\ir  nation  in  its  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  and  with  its  own 
people.  We  went  overseas  believing  that  as 
citizens  of  a  rich  nation  we  should  work  to 
change  the  unjust  and  intolerable  situation 
in  which  one-fourth  of  the  world's  people 
enjoy  three-fourths  of  the  world's  wealth. 
Having  been  taxight  that  all  men  should  be 
free  to  shape  their  own  future,  we  sought  to 
act  upon  that  understanding. 

We  have  rettirned  to  this  country  and  have 
found  our  nation  deeply  engaged  in  a  war 
that  seeks  to  finpose,  at  immense  cost,  a 
United  States  solution  on  the  problems  of 
another  country.  A  similar  reliance  on  inter- 
vention and  military  response  exists  in  most 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  shows  no 
respect  for  principles  of  self-determination 
when  other  countries  seek  Independence 
from  our  pollUcal  and  economic  hegemony. 
Our  government  Justifies  this  foreign  policy 
with  a  Cold  War  mentality  that  divides  na- 
tions Into  "free"  and  "communist"  and 
ignores  the  fundamental  division  between 
rich  and  poor.  It  pours  immense  resources 
into  military  expenditures  and  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  steadily  widens. 

At  home,  we  find  that  this  country  is  pro- 
foundly divided.  The  violence  of  Vietnam 
has  come  back  upon  us  in  the  form  of  polit- 
ical imprisonment  of  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment and  civil  disorder.  Armed  suppression 
of  dissent  leaves  little  hope  that  poverty  and 
racial  injustice  can  be  eliminated  without 
violence.' 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  abroad,  we 
now  Join  together  in  making  this  presenta- 
tion to  the  Conference  of  National  Priorities 
and  Military  Spending. 

We  now  find  our  nation  increasingly  in- 
volved in  military  spending  which  threatens 
to  make  impossible  the  attainment  of  those 
goals  toward  which  we  worked  overseas  Our 
government  is  devoting  an  Increasing  amount 
of  our  national  budget  to  defense  rather 
than  to  development.  One  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  the  entire  American  population  is 
currentlv  serving  In  the  military  forces.  Be- 
tween the  fiscal  years  of  1965  and  1967.  the 
proportion  of  total  public  and  private  em- 
ployment, that  was  attributable  to  expendi- 
tures of  the  Defense  Department,  rose  from 
8.6"^  to  10.3^  ." 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agencv  recentlv  published  Its  Annual  Surrey 
of  World  Military  Expenditures  for  1966- 
1967.  The  figures  Indict  the  United  States 
for  Its  values  and  priorities.  In  these  years. 
8.5 <T^  of  the  United  States  gross  national 
product,  sixty-three  billion  dollars,  was  spent 
for  military  activities.  This  amount  exceed* 
the   entire   ONP   of   Canada,   of   Italy,   and 
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estimated  ONP  of  mainland  China.  Whereas 
the  world-wide  per  capita  military  expendi- 
tures In  1966-1967,  averaged  $8.00  per  person 
In  the  less  developed  countries  and  $170.00 
per  person  In  the  developed  countries.  The 
United  States  government  spent  $316.00  per 
American  on  Its  military  force.' 

Alt  times  of  crisis  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  most  often  responds 
In  terms  of  military  aid  and  Intervenes  on 
the  side  of  those  who  have  vested  Intereste 
In  the  status  quo  to  prevent  the  succem  of 
Indigenous  efforte  to  achieve  baaic  human 
rlghte  and  Justice.  The  vaat  destruction  of 
of  villages,  schools,  agricultural  fields  and 
people  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  contributing  to 
Ite  social  and  economic  development.  The 
United  States  expenditures  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  are  presently  eight  times  as  great 
as  our  total  budget  for  economic  assistance 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  two  days,  the 
equivalent  of  the  annual  Peace  Corps  budget 
Is  spent  on  the  destruction  of  Vietnam.* 

"It  U  true  that  the  United  States  la  the 
only  major  non-communist  state  possessing 
both  great  power  and  a  sense  of  world  mls- 
alon.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  the  United 
Stetes  could  or  should  man  the  front  lines 
at    ai;   ilmes    everywhere",'    states    Stanley 
HoffmAO.  professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard. We  encourage  our  government  to  re- 
assess Its  priorities.  A  great  power  shovld  not 
consider  Itself  threatened  by  every  tremor 
anywhere  In  the  world."  Nor  should  It  believe 
tha*  It  can  set  goals  for  world  development. 
As  former  volunteers  who  have  worked  for 
social    and    economic    development    at    the 
grassroote  level,  both  at  home  and  overseas, 
we  have  learned  that  even  benevolent  out- 
siders canjiot  and  should  not  try  to  impose 
their  values  on  people  of  other  cxiltures.  We 
have  seen  that  projecte  succeed  only  when 
the  people  concerned  feel  a  need  for  some- 
thing   and    then    organize    themselves    to 
achieve  It.  People  do  respond  favorably  to 
Ideas  that  are  In  their  best  Interests,  but 
they  are  the  ones  that  must  determine  what 
thedr  best   Intereste   are.   The  outelder  can 
unobtrusively  make  suggestions,  but  tf  his 
Ideas  are  not  accepted,  there  Is  nothing  he 
can  do.' 

The  United  Nations  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened and  aiaaslve  International  efforts  are 
needed  In  t;he  fields  of  population  control, 
economic  development,  world  health  and  edu- 
cation. Such  ventures  as  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  truly  internationalized  so  that  vol- 
unteers return  to  their  homes  with  a  commit- 
ment to  work  at  home  for  the  kinds  of 
changes  that  wlU  make  genuine  difference  In 
their  countries." 

Nationally,  20%  of  our  population  Uves  In 
poverty  and  one-half  of  our  nation's  children 
are  being  raised  In  low  Income  families.  This 
cannot  help  but  have  profound  effects  upon 
the  character  of  our  nation  twenty  years  from 
now.  We  need  a  national  well -organized  anti- 
poverty  program  instead  of  sporadic  efforts 
throughout  the  country  which  are  constantly 
being  undermined  by  inconsistent  comrait- 
mente  and  InsuflJclent  and  Irrational  plan- 
ning. 

It  Is  not  as  If  we  did  not  know  what  our 
national  priorities  ought  to  be.  We  must  im- 
prove education  at  all  levels,  improve  our 
dtles,  eliminate  racial  discrimination,  achieve 
a  realistic  system  of  Justice.  Rlot«4n  our  cities 
and  on  our  college  campuses  are  real  and 
their  causee  are  real.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  the  manpower  and  money  de- 
voted to  the  mUitary  could  be  much  better 
utilized  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Minnesota  Committee  of  Returned 
Volunteers  submits  that  the  top  priority  of 
the  United  States  government  at  this  time 
Is  to  eetobllah  control  over  the  burgeoning 
military  interests  and  drastically  reapportion 
the  investment  of  men  and  money  Into  hu- 
mane and  peaceful  purposes.  The  possibility 
of  this  happening  depends  on  the  courage  of 
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our  reiM-eeentetlvee  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Increasing     citizen     commitment     to     this 

achievement. 
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The  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  Com- 
mittee   of    Concerned    Asian    Scholars 
urged  "a  more  peaceful  and  cooperative 
relationship  with  the  Asian  nations  or 
Vietnam  will  prove  to  have  been  simply 
the  prelude  to  even  greater  disasters." 
Here  is  that  group's  statement: 
U.S.  Asian  Policy  and  National  PRioRrnEa 
Since  World  War  n,  we  have  taken  pride 
in  our  contributions  to  economic  develop- 
ment m  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet   In 
1969,  we  And  ourselves  devoting  perhaps  one- 
fifth  of  our  entire  national  budget  to  the 
devastation  of  Asia  In  past,  present  and  an- 
ticipated wars.  We  are  not  persuaded  that 
this   tragic   role   has  been   forced  upon  us 
by  a  recklessly  expansionist  China.  It  Is  we, 
and  not  the  Chinese,  who  have  committed 
our  forces  to  combat  against  the  Vietnam- 
ese  m   their   own   land.   On   the   contrary, 
we  are  persuaded  that  our  dismal  record  In 
Asia  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  basing  our  Asian 
policies  on  the  myth  of  an  irrational  Chi- 
nese menace.  The  truth  Is  that  since  the  1949 
revolution  the  Chinese  have  not  moved  be- 
yond their  borders  except  In  order  to  ward 
off  an  expected  atteck,  as  In  Korea,  or  to 
gain  a  strictly  limited  and  possibly  legiti- 
mate territorial  objective,  as  In  the  Indian 
border  dispute.   Moreover,   Chinese  support 
of  revolutionary  nationalism  In  some  parts 
of  Southeast  Asia  has  an  obvious  parallel  In 
the  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  Internal  poli- 
tics of  Latin  American  states  and  should  be 
seen  in  this  light. 

By  spending  nearly  $80,000,000,000  an- 
nually on  "defense"  hardware,  bases  and 
personnel,  we  achieve  the  Illusion  of  defense 
and  a  spurious  sense  of  security.  The  pro- 
posed deployment  of  an  ABM  system  is  Just 
one  more  case  In  point.  We  are  not  merely 
wasting  our  resources,  however,  but  we  are 
also  losing  time  that  would  be  better  used 
to  attack  the  problems  that  are  the  real 
sources  of  our  anxiety.  Let  us  rather  turn 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  positive  steps 
that  might  be  taken  toward  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  relationship  with  our  neigh- 
bors on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

We  must  first  dispel  the  aura  of  mystery 
and  fear  that  surrounds  the  image  of  China 
In  the  United  States.  The  "Yellow  Peril" 
fantasy  cannot  be  tolerated  at  this  point 
In  our  history,  both  because  it  Is  a  lie  and 
because  widespread  belief  In  It  presente  a 
terrible  danger  to  this  country,  to  Asia,  and 
to  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  steps  to- 
ward reducing  tensions  In  our  relations  with 
China  and  thereby  encourage  the  Chinese 
and  their  leaders  to  see  us  as  something 
other  than  an  Implacable  threat  to  their 
own  security. 
In  order,  thus,  to  substitute  realities  for 


myths  and  fairy  teles,  we  in  the  United 
Stetes  must  learn  the  languages  and  study 
the  civilizations  of  Asian  peoples  and, 
through  all  levels  of  our  educational  system 
communicate  a  better  understanding  of  Asia 
to  the  American  people.  Only  then  can  we 
be  confident  that  our  Asian  policies  will  be 
made  by  men  of  the  required  aophlstlca- 
tlon.  The  cost  of  such  an  effort,  while  it 
might  seem  large,  would  pale  into  Insignifi- 
cance In  comparison  with  our  swollen  de- 
fense budget.  A  mere  five  percent  of  Viet- 
nam War  costs  would  provide  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  underwrite  a  program  designed 
to  equip  our  nation  psychologically  and  In- 
tellectually to  live  In  a  world  in  which  China 
may  become  one  of  the  dominant  powers. 
The  completion  of  such  an  Immense  task  ob- 
viously tekes  time,  and  should  be  begun  now 
on  an  adequate  scale. 

Building  on  this  developing  foundation  of 
informed  public  opinion  and  specialized 
skills,  we  may  hofte  for  successful  implemen- 
tation of  a  more  constructive  Asian  policy. 
Steps  in  this  direction  that  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  Include  the  following 
measures  In  relation  to  China: 

1.  Liquidate  the  Vietnam  War  and  scale 
down  our  Investment  In  the  land.  sea.  and 
air  forces  with  which  we  have  tightly  en- 
circled China  from  Korea  to  Thailand. 

2.  Disassociate  our  national  Interest  from 
continued  support  of  the  Nationalist  regime 
In  Taiwan,  thus  making  possible  a  speedier 
political  resolution  of  this  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Chinese  civil  war. 

3.  Drop  our  opposition  to  Mainland  Chi- 
nese representation  In  the  United  Nations, 
thereby  achieving  a  freer  exchange  of  views 
and  bringing  our  differences  and  our  shared 
Intereste  more  Into  the  open. 

4.  Cease  all  obstruction  of  U.S.  and  other 
non-communist  trade  with  Mainland  China. 

5.  Indicate  by  all  appropriate  means  our 
readiness  to  recognize  the  government  In 
Peking  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
China. 

6.  PacIUtete  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to 
Mainland  China.  Our  relations  with  Japan 
also  require  our  most  careful  attention. 
Japan  is  rapidly  emerging  as  the  world's 
third  largest  industrial  power,  exceeded  only 
by  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  our  close  relationship  with 
Japan  Is  crucial  to  our  security.  We  have 
strong  economic  and  poUtlcal  ties,  but  the 
related  questions  of  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japanese  rule  and  American  bases 
in  Japan  are  beginning  to  threaten  the 
stability  of  our  relationship  with  Japan. 
These  Issues  are  dynamite  In  Japanese  poli- 
tics, and  American  policy  makers  must  now 
ask:  is  our  post  World  War  II  military  base 
system  In  Japan  still  vitelly  Important  to  the 
maintenance  of  American  security?  Is  It 
worth  the  political  cost? 

In  conclusion,  we  hold  that  In  this  time  of 
profound  reexamination  of  our  national 
priorities,  we  give  a  high  place  to  the  long- 
term  reorientation  of  our  policies  towards 
Asia.  We  beUeve  that  we  must  enter  Into  a 
more  peaceful  and  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  Asian  nations  or  Vietnam  will  prove 
to  have  been  simply  the  prelude  to  even 
greater  disasters. 

With  customary  balance  and  thought- 
fulness,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Minnesota  and  Minneapolis  made  the 
following  broad  and  constructive  state- 
ment about  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policies: 

As  spokesman  for  the  more  than  5,700 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  In 
Minnesota,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
express  to  your  panel  some  of  oiir  priorities 
for  national  action.  Our  statement  discusses 
three  national  matters  of  great  Importance 
to  our  membership:  foreign  policy,  human 
resources,  and  wator  resources.  This  presente- 
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tlon  combines  effoits  of  our  State  Board  with 
those  of  the  Minneapolis  League,  our  largest 
local  org^anlzatlon  with  1,000  members.  So, 
while  the  section  on  Human  Resources  relates 
specifically  to  the  Minneapolis  scene,  It  never- 
theless reflecte  general  problems  of  concern 
to  aU  Leaguers. 

Our  local  and  state  League  organizations 
and  the  national  Leagfue  of  Women  Voters 
have  no  explicit  position  on  defense  poUcy 
or  defense  expenditures  as  ^uch.  We  have 
reached  agreement  vhthln  our  organization, 
however,  on  the  very  great  Importance  of 
reducing  the  growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  internationally  and  on  narrow- 
ing the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  within 
the  United  States.  We  also  agree  that  our 
nation  must  promote  comprehensive  long- 
range  planning  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  and  Improvement  of 
water  quality. 

FHrst,  to  the  Issue  of  foreign  poUcy.  We 
must  register  our  deep  concern  at  the  de- 
crease In  funds  available  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  "have-note"  at  both  the  International 
and  domestic  levels.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  paid  for  by  the  most 
miserable  on  earth  In  terms  of  benefits  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  received.  The 
same  point  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
evidently  higher  priority  recently  accorded 
by  Congress  to  defense  spending  In  general. 

Recent  developments  in  the  fiuiding  of 
American  foreign  policy  deeply  concern 
league  members.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
warned  by  experte  that  unless  the  developed 
countries  greatly  increase  their  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance,  misery  In  the  less  developed 
countries  will  soon  reach  crisis  proportions. 
Furthermore,  as  C.  P.  Snow  suggested  re- 
cently, wealthy  nations  may  be  likely  to  find 
themselves  In  a  "state  of  selge"  If  greatly 
Increased  assistance  is  not  provided  for 
poorer,  overpopulated  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  Congress  appropriating  the 
smallest  amount  for  foreign  aid  since  the 
inception  of  the  American  aid  program  20 
years  ago.  We  are  particularly  disturbed  to 
note  that  some  of  the  more  Innovative  pro- 
grams and  agencies — such  as  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, and  the  Asian  Bank — have  been 
especially  deprived  of  appropriations. 

The  aid  program  we  do  finance  Is  further 
minimized  by  the  spending  of  most  of  these 
funds  In  the  United  States:  91%  In  1968.  The 
mounting  Interest  burden  the  less  developed 
countries  must  bear  further  reduces  the 
amounto  of  money  available  for  development. 

We  are  dismayed  to  see  drastic  cute  of 
modest  requeete  In  foreign  aid  while  large 
military  aid  and  defense  budgeto  survive 
relatively  unscathed. 

This  discrefkancy  In  funding  appears  to 
suggest  that  something  of  a  "siege"  mentality 
already  exlste  In  this  country.  We  regret  the 
emphasis  on  a  negative  protection  of  the 
United  Stetes  at  the  expense  of  a  positive 
policy  to  make  past  promises  credible.  The 
United  States,  through  continued  policy 
statemente  and  past  aid  programs,  has  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  on  the  part  of  the  less  de- 
\eloped  world.  A  retreat  from  this  policy  can 
be  viewed  only  as  a  false  commitment  by 
these  people. 

.\  similar  picture  seems  to  characterize  Con- 
gressional domestic  policy  In  recent  years.  In 
stud3rlng  the  topic  of  Human  Resources,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  teken  a  strong 
position  of  support  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  employment  and  hous- 
ing. 

Locally,  the  Minneapolis  League  has 
studied  and  supporte  the  local  anti-poverty 
effort.  We  are  very  concerned  that  now,  Just 
when  these  programs  have  begun  to  provide 
some  disadvantaged  citizens  with  meaningful 
participation  In  our  society,  the  threat  of 
cut-back  or  even  cut-off  of  funds  continues. 
Uncertainty   and   Inadequate   funding   have 
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plagued  these  programs  since  their  begin- 
ning. This  record  is  hardly  convincing  evi- 
dence of  a  strong  national  commitment  to 
develop  innovative  solutions  to  the  multi- 
faceted  problems  of  poverty. 

The  local  Headstart  situation  Is  an  exam- 
ple. Studies  and  experience  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  Intensive  year-round  program 
Is  more  effective  than  the  brief,  six-week 
summer  session  for  these  children.  Yet  In- 
terested Minneapolis  citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials had  to  exert  concentrated  pressures  on 
both  regional  and  national  OEO  staff  in  order 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  current  year  round 
program  which  serves  only  100  of  the  more 
than  1,000  Minneapolis  youngsters  who  need 
this  experience.  A  rewarding  local  effort  by 
the  Minneapolis  Urban  Coalition  has  raised 
enough  private  money  to  Include  another 
140.  But  we  are  still  far  short  of  meeting  the 
need,  and  the  Minneapolis  school  system  Is 
In  no  financial  position  to  take  on  the  task. 

In  a  sense,  the  very  success  of  poverty 
programs  in  raising  the  awareness  and  the 
exi>ectetlons  of  disadvantaged  citizens  has 
created  problems.  This  month  the  Hennepin 
County  antlpoverty  board  Is  struggling  with 
the  dilemma  of  how  best  to  distribute  funds 
for  1969  summer  youth  programs.  The  process 
involves  hard,  unpopular  decisions.  The  same 
number  of  dollars  as  were  available  last  sum- 
mer has  been  allocated  to  our  community. 
Inflation  means  that  these  dollars  will  buy 
less.  Yet  this  year  valid  program  proposals 
have  come  from  more  resident  groups  than 
ever  before,  including  several  American  In- 
dian organizations  for  the  first  time.  These 
groups  have  been  encouraged  to  form,  de- 
velop programs,  and  use  channels  for  seeking 
funds.  Then  their  hopes  are  cut  by  two- thirds 
or  more. 

The  League  supporte  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. In  Minneapolis,  we  admire  the  tre- 
mendous citizen  Involvement,  the  great 
amounte  of  time  and  effort  which  residents 
and  officials  have  Invested  In  the  planning 
process,  I  view  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
recent  announcement  of  Model  Cities  "reor- 
ganization," win  this  program — as  John 
Herbers  suggeste  in  the  New  York  Times — 
turn  out  to  be  "another  pipe  dream?"  We 
earnestly  hope  not. 

The  "commitments  that  count  are  promises 
backed  by  dollars.  As  a  nation  we  have  raised 
expectetlons  which  we  now  seem  unwilling 
to  meet,  expectetlons  that  It  is  possible  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in 
this  country.  Are  we  creating  the  potential 
for  a  domestic  "stete  of  siege?" 

Housing  problems — condition,  supply  and 
discrimination — in  Minneapolis  and  Henne- 
pin County  are  another  concern  of  the 
Minneapolis  League.  The  crucial  need  for  an 
Increased  supply  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  here  and  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  been  frequently  documented.  The 
harsh  and  shameful  fact  that  more  than  20 
million  Americans  continue  to  occupy  more 
than  six  million  substendard  housing  unite 
must  project  this  Issue  upward  on  our  na- 
tion's priority  list.  The  role  of  the  federal 
government  Is  not  new  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing. Indeed,  1968  has  been  called  a  significant 
year  In  the  advance  of  federal  housing  pwUcy 
But  our  local  study  has  shown  that  the 
Twin  Cities  area  does  not  make  adequate 
use  of  federal  programs.  There  Is  little  public 
knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  It.  Further- 
more, Congress  has  rarely  funded  housing 
and  \u-ban  development  legislation  ade- 
quately. Some  desirable  programs  are  simply 
out  of  money. 

Efforte  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity 
In  education  are  stymied  by  Insufficient 
funds.  Quality  education  for  all  studente  has 
long  been  a  concern  of  the  Minneapolis 
League.  We  know  the  needs  and  have  lobbied 
to  Increase  program  funds  from  stete  sources 
as  well  as  from  federal  sources  such  as  Title 
I  of  the  Elementery  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  So  far  these  sources  have  been  In- 
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adequate,  despite  the  widespread  recogni- 
tion that  cities  themselvee  can  no  longer 
find  the  tax  dollars  to  provide  adequate  mod- 
em education  for  all  children. 

Our  national  League  position  also  stetes 
our  support  for  federal  efforte  "to  help  com- 
munities bring  about  racial  integration  of 
their  school  systems."  Such  efforte  will  re- 
quire a  greater  commitment  of  national  will 
and  money  than  have  been  shown  to  date. 

The  continuation  of  the  set  of  Congres- 
sional priorities  In  recent  years,  as  between 
foreign  assistance  and  anti-poverty  legisla- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  defense  policy  on 
the  other,  may  tend  to  prove  the  most  pes- 
simistic observers  ccwrect.  Will  such  a  tre^ 
over  time  make  our  coxintry  appear  to  other 
nations  as  a  "garrison  stete"  preoccupied  with 
weajwnry  at  the  expiense  of  constructive  ef- 
forte In  the  International  arena?  Will  such 
a  trend.  Ironically,  leave  an  Increasingly  in- 
defensible domestic  scene  at  home? 

Another  one  of  the  nation's  great  domestic 
problems  is  securing,  for  the  present  and 
In  the  future,  adequate  quantities  of  good 
water.  We  as  a  nation  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  water  crisis  created  by  rising 
p>opulatlon.  Increasing  industrialization,  and 
urban  growth.  Since  1956,  the  League  has 
been  concerned  with  this  Issue.  We  have 
worked  for  passage  and  implementetlon  of 
amendmente  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act.  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act,  and  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  Just  recently  approved  by 
the  House  of  Repreeentetlves.  These  laws 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  country  by 
requiring  quality  stendards  for  Interstete 
waters  and  providing  the  mechanism  to  help 
finance  the  needed  treatment. 

This  crucial  need  to  clean  up  water  sys- 
tems and  to  keep  up  with  growing  popula- 
tion concentrations  has  not  received  the  nec- 
essary financial  priority.  Funds  have  been 
woefully  Inadequate.  Former  Int«lor  Secre- 
tary Udall  estimates  that  there  Is  $26  billion 
worth  of  work  to  be  done  over  a  five-year 
period  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waterways. 
In  ^scal  1969,  Congress  appropriated  $214 
million  as  its  share  in  the  work.  This  is  far 
too  little  to  stimulate  the  needed  stete  and 
local  Investment. 

If  pollution  is  not  stopped  and  corrected, 
it  can  become  difficult  to  reverse.  Lake  Erie 
represente  this  process,  to  our  great  shame 
as  caretakers  of  the  earth.  Experte  say  It 
will  require  500  years  to  correct  what  man 
has  done  to  that  lake  In  the  past  26  years. 
Former  President  Johnson  said  in  1965, 
"The  clear  fresh  waters  that  were  our  na- 
tional heritage  have  become  dumping 
grounds  for  garbage  and  filth.  They  poison 
our  fish  they  breed  disease,  they  despoil 
landscapes.  No  one  has  a  right  to  use 
America's  rivers  and  America's  waterways 
that  belong  to  all  the  people,  as  a  sewer  .  . 
this  sort  of  carelessness  and  selfishness 
simply  ought  to  be  stopped;  and  more.  It  Just 
must  be  reversed." 

Mr.  Hlckei,  Secretery  of  the  Interior,  re- 
cently said  he  favors  "gradually  up>gradlng 
clean  water  standards  until .  such  now-pol- 
luted rivers  as  the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac 
fiow  as  pure  as  mounteln  streams  .  .  .  pos- 
sibly in  a  period  of  ten  years  that  could  be 
obtained."  This  cannot  possibly  happen  to 
the  water  In  Mlimesota  or  in  the  nation  In 
ten  years  unless  we  reorient  our  priorities  and 
assume  this  as  a  moral  and  financial  obliga- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  very  grave  concern 
at  the  discrepancy  between  funding  for  Inter- 
national and  domestic  programs  of  a  con- 
structive nattu^  and  the  funding  for  defense 
policy.  We  are  becoming  In  a  very  real  sense 
what  we  will  be.  And  years  of  underinvestlng 
In  constructive  and  innovative  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  are  bound  to  be  Interpreted 
as  evidence  of  their  low  ranking  in  our 
hierarchy  of  values.  As  the  Durante  steted 
so   eloquently   In    The   Lessons   of   History. 
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"Our  states,  being  oiinelves  muhlpUed,  are 
what  we  are.  They  write  our  nature*  In 
bolder  type,  and  do  our  good  and  evil  on  an 
elephantine  scale."  We  In  the  League  believe 
that  our  nation  posseesee  a  more  positive  and 
hxunane  natiire  than  our  current  prlorltlee 
would  suggest. 

Not  all  witnesses  addressed  them- 
selves to  defense  policy  questions.  Con- 
senration  was  another  topic  dealt  with  by 
several  persons.  Richard  J.  Myshak, 
executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Foundation,  pre- 
sented this  paper  on  environmental  con- 
servation education: 

"Conservation,"  wrote  Aldo  Leopold,  "Is  a 
state  of  harmony  between  man  and  land." 
Although  conservation  of  natural  resources — 
their  wise  use — Is  universally  approved,  we 
find  that  apathy  and  Ignorance  on  the  part 
of  man  has  resulted  In  misuse  and  loss  of 
natural  resources.  Differences  of  opinion  to 
the  wide  variety  of  physical,  biological,  eco- 
nomic, social,  esthetic,  and  spiritual  factors 
Involved  has  caused  destructive,  and  In  some 
cases.  Irreversible  change  to  our  environ- 
ments- Man  has  radically  altered  that  web  of 
Ufe  spwod  so  thinly  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  these  times  of  unprecedented  change 
we  must  establish  legislative  policies  that 
will  bring  a  halt  to  the  rampant  squander- 
ing of  our  environment.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  establishing  a  communicative 
process  whereby  man  Is  able  to  acquire  a 
basic  understanding  of  his  environment — and 
to  relate  this  understanding  to  his  actions. 
Man  must  learn  to  live  within  his  environ- 
ment— and  most  Importantly — realize  that 
he  is  a  part  of  It  and  not  apart  from  it. 

The  lack  of  understanding,  differences  of 
opinion,  and  the  inability  to  relate  man's 
actions  to  his  environment  can  best  be  har- 
monized or  compromised  through  education. 
The  educational  process  needed  must  provide 
for  active  involvement,  cross  disciplinary 
lines,  and  cause  man  to  inquire  productively. 
Through  such  educational  stimulus  man  will 
learn  to  co-exlat  with  his  environment  and 
not  merely  exist. 

In  1965.  Congress  passed  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act  under  the  auspices 
of  Public  Law  89-10.  Title  HI  of  this  act  per- 
mitted the  creation  of  numero\is  innovative 
and  exemplary  education  programs  and  cen- 
ters throughout  the  United  States  and  Its 
FKTssesBions.  "We  need  not  elaborate  on  the 
lmf>act  such  educational  innovations  have 
had  on  our  populace.  However,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  point  out  that  since  1965  our  stu- 
dents in  school  have  been  exposed  to  and 
have  benefitted  Immensely  from  the  input  of 
federal  funds  Into  local  education  agencies. 

We  can  no  longer  look  at  education  as 
being  the  sole  responsibility  of  local  educa- 
tion agencies  any  more  than  we  look  upon 
military  defense  being  only  of  local  concern. 
The  mobility  of  today's  population  shows  us 
that  an  individual  is  born  in  one  place,  edu- 
cated in  another,  works  still  someplace  else, 
and  is  laid  to  rest.  In  many  cases,  far  from 
his  birthplace.  With  such  mobility  and  with 
benefits  reaped,  in  most  cases,  far  from  home 
by  individual  contributions,  it  is  essential 
that  equalization  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties be  afforded  everyone. 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  reta&t^srtnfT^- 
vlronmental  quality  remains  and  desperately 
strive  to  reverse  the  rampant  pollution  and 
rape  of  our  natural  environs,  we  must,  as 
citizens,  pay  and  pay  dearly  to  obtain  a 
quality  in  life.  Our  legislative  bodies  must 
weigh  carefully  the  values  of  interplanetary 
travel  versus  an  educated  populace,  It  must 
weigh  carefully  the  values  of  exorbitant  mili- 
tary spending  versus  educational  opportuni- 
ties. History  has  shown  us  that  military 
might  has  always  been  defeated  by  sound 
thinking  minds.  0\ir  legislative  bodies  must 
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energetically  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  governments  the 
educational  needs  of  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. 

Gentlemen,  I  and  millions  of  other  citizens 
of  this  great  nation  are  dismayed  and  shocked 
at  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  budget  request  for 
Title  UI  funds  submitted  by  President  Nixon. 
His  budget  calls  for  a  29.4%  reduction  in 
Title  III  funds.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
requested  $172 ,000.000. for  this  program.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  requests  $116.393,000 — 
a  reduction  of  $48,483,000.  How  can  such  a 
reduction  be  Justified  in  the  eyes  of  oxu' 
youth?  I  urge  you.  Congressman  Praser,  and 
Congressman  Karth,  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  reverse  this  executive  decision.  Edu- 
cation, our  nation's  greatest  resource,  can  no 
longer  afford  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  mili- 
tary might. 

Our  military  has  blundered  consistently  in 
its  negotiations  with  aircraft  manuafacturers 
at  a  cost  that  greatly  exceeds  $48,483,000 — 
the  amount  that  Is  proposed  to  be  cut  from 
an  exciting  educational  opportunity  for  our 
youth.  We  then  wonder  why  our  youth  is 
reacting  as  It  is.  Perhaps  they  have  good 
cause. 

The  program  I  am  associated  with — The 
Environmental  Science  Center — is  a  Title  III 
project.  I  invite  you  to  Inquire  about  this 
program  and  the  Impact  it  has  made  in  two 
short  years  on  methods  of  teaching  environ- 
mental science,  environmental  curriculum 
development,  and  school  site  development 
and  utilization.  Most  school  districts  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  some  out-state  and  out- 
of-state  districts,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  city  of  Red  Wing,  and  Fort  Lin- 
coln New  Town,  an  urban  renewal  project  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  our  services.  This  is  certainly  evi- 
dence of  the  Impact  of  federal  fimds  in  edu- 
cation. You  need  not  fear  that  we  will  violate 
the  terms  of  our  contract  as  is  the  case  so 
many  times  in  military  contracts. 

A  number  of  organizations  in  Minnesota 
have  deeply  involved  themselves  In  our  com- 
mon concern — a  quality  of  life  through  en- 
\ironmental  conservation  education.  To 
name  a  few — the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, the  Minnesota  Association  for  Conser- 
vation Education,  the  Minnesota  Environ- 
mental Resources  Council,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  Nature  Conservancy,  the  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  others. 

To  insure  that  this  impact  continues  to 
grow,  a  new  foundation  has  been  established 
in  Minnesota.  Twenty-three  distinguished 
Mlnnesotans  have  formed  the  Minnesota  En- 
vironniental  Sciences  Foundation.  Incor- 
porated. I  can  assure  you  that  this  group 
will  exert  every  ounce  of  energy  to  perpetu- 
ate a  sound  environmental  conservation  edu- 
cation program  in  Minnesota.  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  hear  from  them.  You  will 
be  requested  by  them  to  provide  for  and  to 
leave  our  younger  generations  a  heritage  fit 
for  living — a  heritage  fit  for  living  obtained 
through  an  aggressive  and  meaningful  edu- 
cation. 

Also  concerned  with  the  deterioration 
of  our  environment  is  James  T.  Shields, 
executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  Con- 
servation Federation,  who  testified: 

The  Minnesota  Conservation  Federation  Is 
increasingly  concerned  about  Inadequate  fi- 
nancing for  programs  designed  to  protect 
and  conserve  our  natural  resources.  For  ex- 
ample, appropriations  have  amounted  to 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  congressional  au- 
thorizations for  pollution  abatement.  Gov- 
ernmental agencies  continue  to  spend  more 
money  In  support  of  drainage  projects  than 
for  projects  such  as  wetlands  acquisition  that 
will  hold  and  conserve  water  in  the  upper 
watersheds  where  it  will  maintain  under- 
ground water  tables  and  provide  habitat  for 
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wildlife.  Meanwhile,  floods  become  more 
severe  and  the  cost  of  flood  protection  and 
clean-up  Increases  yearly. 

Sportsmen  have  always  been  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  maintaining  game  and  fish  pro- 
grams through  special  license  fees.  But  when 
it  comes  to  broad  programs  such  as  pollution 
abatement  and  the  maintenance  of  natural 
water  areas  in  entire  watersheds,  all  people 
have  a  vital  Interest  and  concern. 

A  clear  majority  of  our  citizens  is  begin- 
ning to  express  concern  about  the  condition 
of  the  environment  in  which  we  live.  And 
what  may  be  surprising,  these  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  liveable 
conditions  even  if  it  requires  an  Increase  in 
their  taxes! 

The  Gallup  Survey  recently  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  to 
determine  the  public's  attitude  toward  our 
natural  surroundings.  In  general,  the  survey 
found  that  86  percent  of  the  citizens  in  this 
country  are  concerned  about  the  effects  of  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  and 
wildlife  destruction. 

An  even  more  significant  finding  of  the 
survey  Is  that  three-foiorths  of  our  citizens 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxea 
if  the  money  could  be  earmarked  to  combat 
the  deterioration  of  the  natural  environment! 
What  stronger  declaration  could  be  made  frr 
action  by  the  Congress  and  governmental 
agencies? 

We  strongly  urge  you  and  your  congres- 
sional colleagues  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  programs  which  will  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. We  are  certain  that  your  actions  in 
this  regard  will  be  met  with  overwhelming 
support  from  the  electorate. 

Several  ministers  took  part  in  the  hear- 
ings. One  of  them,  Rev.  Wilbur  D.  Grose, 
program  director  for  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Minnesota,  made 
the  following  brief  but  forceful  state- 
ment on  the  need  to  eradicate  our 
ghettos: 

When  the  Kerner  Report  (National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (was 
published  In  March  1968.  it  laid  on  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  a  chal- 
lenge to  more  worthy  national  priorities.  I 
quote:  "Only  a  commitment  to  national  ac- 
tion on  an  unprecedented  scale  can  shape 
a  future  compatible  with  the  historic  Ideals 
of  American  society  .  .  .  The  major  need  is 
to  generate  new  will — the  will  to  tax  our- 
selves to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the 
vital  needs  of  the  nation." 

To  our  shame,  neither  federal,  state,  city 
governments  nor  the  private  sector  have  be- 
gun to  grapple  effectively  with  the  major  is- 
sues which  plague  our  ghettos.  The  New 
York  Times.  April  17,  indicated  that  some  70 
billion  dollars  is  required  now  to  change  our 
ghettos  into  areas  for  healthy,  decent  and 
meaningful  living.  Yet  President  Nixon  says 
the  "private  sector"  Is  to  assume  much  of  the 
burden  of  rebuilding  our  cities. 

As  concerned  citizens  we  cannot  tolerate, 
we  dare  not  tolerate  the  continuation  of  the 
current  82  billion  dollar  budget  for  military 
expenditiures.  It  Involves  the  waste  of  vast 
resources  and  it  fails  to  bring  national  secu- 
rity. And  yet  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
pressing  hard  for  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
program  to  cost  at  least  six  billion  dollars! 
One  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  April  20.  points  out  that  recent 
test  firings  were  fizzles.  Also  it  should  be 
noted  that  responsible  estimates  indicate 
that  the  total  ABM  cost  could  exceed  50  bil- 
lion dollars. 

With  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  disarma- 
ment talks  planned  in  the  near  future,  and 
with  the  unrelieved  frustration  and  suffering 
of  millions  of  ghetto  residents,  the  time  is 
now  to  re-order  our  national  priorities. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  refuse  to 
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vote  funds  for  any  ABM  program  and  to 
redirect  billions  from  "defense"  spending  to 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  as  communities 
In  which  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  are 
a  reality. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE  TASK  FORCE  HEAR- 
INGS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week 
the  House  Republican  research  commit- 
tee task  force  on  earth  resources  and 
population,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  was 
honored  to  have  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh 
and  Dr.  Carl  Shultz,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  inform  us  of  the  latest 
developments  and  plans  of  their  depart- 
ments. In  order  to  keep  my  colleagues 
informed  of  the  progress  of  our  work,  I 
include  the  highlights  of  these  two  meet- 
ings at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Hearing  Highlights,  Tuesday,  June  24,  1969 

Dr.  James  Cavanaugh,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  in  Health  and  Sdentiflc  Affairs, 
HEW. 

Dr.  Carl  Shultz,  Director,  Office  of  Popula- 
tion and  Family  Planning. 

Members  present:  Bush,  Horton,  McCloe- 
key,  Keith,  Pollock,  Wold.  Pettis,  Ruppe. 
Henry  Smith. 

Staff  from:    Gubser. 

Dr.  Shultz  explained  that  the  rate  of  Il- 
legitimacy in  the  United  States  has  risen 
from  7.1  m  1940  to  14.1  in  1950  to  23.4  in 
1966 — an  overall  Increase  of  230  percent.  Dur- 
ing this  same  twenty-six  year  period  the 
white  illegitimacy  rate  has  increased  233  per- 
cent, and  nonwhlte  rate  161  percent. 

The  latest  international  statistics  avail- 
able indicate  that  in  1966  the  United 
States — with  23.7  Infant  deaths  for  every  1000 
live  births — trailed  thirteen  other  nations  in 
Infant  mortality  rates.  Within  the  United 
States  Infant  mortality  in  1966  was  almost 
twice  as  high  for  nonwhltes  as  for  whites: 
for  every  1000  nonwhlte  live  births  there  were 
38.8  Infant  deaths,  while  for  every  1000  white 
live  births  there  were  20.6  Infant  deaths. 

Statistics  for  1966  prove  the  need  for 
family  planning  services: 

1.  There  were  450.000  unwanted  births 
among  the  poor  and  near  poor. 

2.  Over  one  in  five  American  families  re- 
ported their  last  child  was  unwanted. 

3.  Out  of  5  million  low  Income  women  who 
would  probably  use  family  planning  services, 
if  available,  only  about  1  in  5  now  receive 
them. 

In  1968  an  estimated  325,000  women  were 
receiving  family  planning  services  through 
projects  supported  by  Federal  funds.  40% 
($20  million)  of  a  budget  totaling  $47  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  services  visible  to  those  in 
need.  The  program  projected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  reach  an  estimated  5 
milUon  women  of  low  Income  who  would 
likely  use  such  services  If  available.  With 
sufficient  effort  this  goal  could  be  reached 
by  1973. 

Dr.  Cavanaugh  explained  that  a  high  level 
advisory  committee  headed  by  Arthur  S. 
Plemmlng  has  been  established  by  Secretary 
Pinch.  The  committee  is  looking  for  ways 
In  which  HEW  can  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tional efficiency  of  national  family  planning 
services. 
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HEAftlNG  HiCRLICHTS,  THtmSDAT,  JVNE  26,  1969 

Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Dr.  John  Naugle,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Space  Science  and  Applications,  NASA. 

Members  Present:  Bush,  Horton,  McClos- 
key,  Mosher,  Pettis,  Pollock,  Wold. 

Staff  From:  Pulton,  Vander  Jagt,  Qubser, 
McDade. 

Dr.  Paine  described  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion Earth  Resource  Satellites  can  make  In 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  earth  as  a  total 
system.  ERS  equipped  with  multlspectral 
sensors  photograph  every  area  within  its 
scope  every  90  minutes.  This  constant  sys- 
tem of  surveillance  will  enable  agricultural 
experts  to  identify  crops  which  are  endan- 
gered by  disease  or  starvation. 

ERS  has  also  proven  valuable  in  teaching 
us  more  about  our  own  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy, as  well  as  about  pollution  problems  and 
weather  analysis.  Heat-sensitive  sensors  are 
now  helping  meteorologists  identify  and  ob- 
serve severe  weather  conditions  on  a  90-mln- 
ute  basis.  In  the  future  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  world  data  banks  to  record  and 
analyze  this  new  quantitative  view  of  our 
planet. 

Dr.  Paine  explained  the  need  for  assistance 
outside  of  NASA  on  political  policy  questions. 
The  current  policy  is  free  of  restrictions,  en- 
abling any  group  to  purchase  any  ERS  pho- 
tographs. As  the  program  expands,  we  must 
be  able  to  answer  charges  of  snooping  as 
raised  by  foreign  countries  over  which  ERS 
pass.  The  ERS  program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  nations  closer  together 
through  cooperation  and  assistance.  Re- 
cently our  ERS  sensors  used  In  airplanes  at 
Iceland's  request  helped  solve  their  recent 
fishing  problem  by  discovering  the  migration 
of  the  fish  to  warmer  water. 

The  value  of  the  manned  space  program  to 
ERS  Is  in  selecting  and  setting  up  the  various 
sensors  during  the  experimental  period.  In 
addition,  a  moon  landing  will  enable  us  to 
measure  almost  exactly  the  size  and  pos- 
sible movement  of  the  earth's  land  masses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  also  privileged  to 
have  a  number  of  summer  interns  work- 
ing in  the  offices  of  Congressman  Pete 
McClosket  and  the  task  force  on  In- 
dividual research  projects.  These  top- 
notch  young  scholars  will  give  us  fresh 
insights  and  new  ideas  as  they  delve 
into  their  assignments  in  the  following 
areas: 

Intern  Task  Force  Assignments 
congressman  m'closket's  office 

Foreign  Assistance,  Tony  Curtis;  Task 
Force  Organization,  Therese  Roos;  State  De- 
partment. Myron  Lehtman;  AID,  Mark 
Davis;  Children's  Bureau,  Gordon  Bardet; 
Social  Security  Administration,  Pat  Mc- 
Carthy; HSMHA.  Dave  Crawford;  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  &  Human  Develop- 
ment, Rosalind  McCracken;  Office  of  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Planning,  Julie  Johnson; 
OEO,  Herb  Anderson;  and  D.C.  Health  De- 
partment, Mike  Boyd. 

TASK    FORCE    OFFICE 

"Hearing  Highlights"  and  Coordination  of 
Current  Earth  Resource  Data.  Steve  Taylor; 
Family  Planning  and  Sex  Education,  Atti- 
tudes of  Young  Adults,  Mary  Bailey;  and 
Coordination  of  Population  Data,  Kal  Lee 
Tarrant. 


THE  SCOTT  REPORT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1969 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
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mine  recently  called  my  attention  to  the 
Scott  report  by  Paul  Scott,  for  last  Mon- 
day, Jime  23,  written  Just  prior  to  the 
confirmation  of  Otto  Otepka  as  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

While  Mr.  Otepka's  confirmation  is 
now  an  accomplishment,  Mr.  Soott's  re- 
marks concerning  certain  aspects  of  the 
Otepka  case  should  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues.  I,  therefore,  insert  the  Scott 
report  for  June  23,  1969,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

The  Scott  Report 
(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington.  June  23. — If  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  nomination  of  Otto  Otepka  this 
week,  as  now  expected,  the  former  chief 
security  evaluator  of  the  State  Department 
will  inunedlately  Join  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board's  probe  of  communists 
among  militant  student  groups. 

The  new  SACB  inquiry,  which  provides  for 
extensive  hearings  In  major  American  cities 
including  Chicago  and  New  York,  is  designed 
to  force  the  communist  leaders  of  such 
militant  groups  as  the  Students  for  Demo- 
cratic Society  to  register  with  the  Justice 
Department. 

Otepka's  presence  on  the  5-member  board 
virtually  assures  a  wave  of  new  public  In- 
terest in  the  long  dormant  SACB.  The 
veteran  security  officer's  6-year  battle  to 
vindicate  himself  created  a  large  following 
of  supporters  In  many  of  the  cities  where 
the  new  security  hearings  are  now  scheduled. 
Most  striking  example  Is  Chicago.  Resi- 
dents from  that  area  wrote  more  than  100,000 
letters  to  the  White  House  and  members  of 
Congress  protesting  Otepka's  ouster  from 
his  State  Department  security  post  for  co- 
operating with  a  congressional  committee. 

Thousands  of  other  Chicago  residents  con- 
tributed to  the  $28,000  legal  defense  fund 
that  Otepka's  friends  raised  In  his  long  fight 
to  clear  his  name  and  for  reinstatement  to 
his  old  State  Department  position. 

One  of  the  many  Ironies  of  Otepka's  long 
battle  Is  that  In  his  new  SACB  post  he  will 
be  dealing  closely  with  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

It  was  Otepka's  cooperation  with  that 
Senate  group,  probing  security  risks  in  gov- 
ernment, that  high  ranking  State  Depart- 
ment officials  vised  as  an  excuse  to  oust  him 
from  his  security  p>06t. 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  suc- 
ceeded In  blocking  Otepka's  return  to  his  old 
security  post,  the  veteran  security  officer's 
appointment  to  the  SACB  by  President  Nixon 
places  him  in  a  i>ositlon  where  his  eventual 
Influence  over  security  at  the  State  Depart- 
'  ment  could  be  much  greater. 

going  back  to  work 
In  his  new  $38.000-a-year  assignment. 
Otepka  will  be  able  to  fully  use  his  vast 
knowledge  of  security  risks  In  the  State  De- 
partment to  pinpoint  their  hidden  links  *lth 
known  communists  outside  of  government. 

With  the  help  of  the  FBI.  these  links  can 
be  established  In  the  hearings  called  to  force 
the  known  communists  to  register  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

These  revelations  can  be  used  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  force  new  security  in- 
vestigations of  suspected  State  Department 
officials  Including  several  now  holding  stra- 
tegic foreign  assignments. 

With  Otepka  playing  a  key  role,  future 
SACB  hearings  can  also  be  used  to  show  the 
need  for  new  pending  legislation  designed 
to  tighten  up  the  government's  present  lax 
security  program. 

Under  present  law,  the  SACB  has  the  power 
to  decide  whether  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions referred  to  It  by  the  Attorney  General 
are  subversive.  SACB  has  been  under  fire 
since  Its  creation  in  1950.  Several  lawsuits 
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tiave  Bougbt  to  declare  It  unconaiitutlonal. 
But  so  far,  tbey  have  been  unsuccessful. 

(NOTB. — Latest  poll  taken  by  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Ererett  Dlrksen  (R.  ni.) 
shows  that  the  Senate  will  conflrm  Otepka 
by  a  large  vote.  His  survey  lists  more  than  70 
Senators  backing  Otepka  with  only  16  In- 
dicating that  they  plan  to  vote  against  bis 
nomination.) 

TH>  WISXTAPPING  ISStnC 

This  week's  debate  over  the  nomination 
of  Otto  Otepka  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  could 
shed  some  new  light  on  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices  by  the  late  Senator  Kennedy 
to   gather   Information    inside   government. 

Several  Senate  supporters  of  Otepka  plan 
to  raise  this  issue  If  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D.  Mass.)  goes  through  with  his  plana 
to  actively  oppose  the  veteran  security  of- 
ficer's nomination. 

Their  plan  is  to  air  testimony  gathered 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Subcommittee,  which 
probed  Otepka's  ouster  from  his  State  De- 
partment security  post,  that  shows  employ- 
ees assigned  to  the  State  Department  by 
then  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  were 
involved,  in  the  bugging  of  the  security  of- 
ficer's phone. 

Otepka's  problems  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment began  after  he  refused  a  request  by 
Robert  Kennedy  to  give  a  security  clear- 
ance, without  further  Investigation,  to  Dr. 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  then  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  professor.  Rostow  sub- 
sequently became  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson's  national  security  adviser.  He  was 
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one  of  the  architects  of  our  dlsaa:trous  Viet- 
nam policy. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE  RELEASE  MAY 
CRIME  INDEX  REPORT— THE 
SMALLEST  PERCENT  INCREASE  IN 
12  MONTHS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  crime 
statistics  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
continue  to  cause  deep  concern,  a  recent 
report  brings  a  hope,  however  small  at 
this  time,  that  the  problem  of  crime  can 
be  solved  eventually.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  this  increase  of  12.2  percent 
over  May  1968,  is  the  smallest  percent 
increase  in  a  period  of  12  months.  This 
statistic  is  an  example  of  the  splendid 
job  that  the  District  police  are  doing  in 
their  battle  against  crime.  I  commend 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  its 
leaders,  and  its  personnel  who  are  wag- 
ing a  constant  effort  to  make  our  city 
safe.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  hope 
that  the  citizenry  will  extend  their  as- 
sistance to  aiding  their  law-enforcement 
ofiBcers  in  lowering  the  crime  rate  so  that 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES,  MAY  1969 


our  Nation's  Capital  can  solve  its  crime 
problem. 

I  present  this  index  of  crime  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  information: 
Crimx  Index  Rxpoht,  Mat  1960 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Police  today 
released  the  reported  Crime  Index  statistics 
for  the  month  of  May  1969.  These  figures 
refiect  an  increase  of  12.2  per  cent  over  May 
1968.  This  Increase  represents  the  smallest 
per  cent  increase  in  the  past  12  months. 

Dwlng  May  1969,  decreases  occurred  in  two 
crime  classifications:  Auto  Theft,  from  1028 
to  925  offenses,  a  10.0  per  cent  decrease  and 
Burglary,  from  1710  to  1707,  a  0.2  per  cent 
decrease.  Increases  occvirred  in  the  following 
classification:  Homicide,  from  16  to  22  of- 
fenses, or  37.5  per  cent;  Rape,  from  15  to  25 
offenses,  ot  66.7  per  cent;  Robbery,  from  645 
to  798,  or  23.7  per  cent;  Aggravated  Assault, 
from  274  to  373,  or  36.1  per  cent  and  Larceny 
($50  and  Over),  from  557  to  915  ot  64.3  per 
cent. 

Crimes  against  persons  (Homicide,  Rape. 
Robbery,  and  Aggravated  Assault)  represent 
25.6  per  cent  of  the  offenses  while  Crimes 
Against  Property  (Burglary,  Larceny  ($50 
and  Over)  and  Auto  Theft)  represent  74.4 
per  cent  of  the  offenses  reported  during  May 
1969. 

The  high  crime  area  remained  concen- 
trated m  a  small  section  of  the  city  rep- 
resented by  29  Carney  Blocks,  -8.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  361  blocks.  Each  Carney 
Block  represents  a  small  geographical  area 
of  the  city  containing  approximately  equal 
population. 


May 

Change 

Cumulative  through 
May  1969 

Percent 
change 

12  months     12  months 

ending          ending 

May  1968      May  1969 

Classification 

1968 

1969 

22 
25 
798 
373 
1,707 
915 
925 

Amount 

+6 

+10 

+153 

+99 

-3 

+358 

-103 

Percent 

+37.5 
+66.7 
+23.7 
+36.1 
-0.2 
+64.3 
-10.0 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

162 
171 
5.977 
2.856 
14.983 
6.595 
8.639 

Fiscal  year 
1969 

Percent 
change 

Criminal  homicide 

16 

15 

645 

274 

1.710 

557 

1.028 

209 
381 
9.514 
2.956 
17.265 
8.694 
10.198 

+29.0 

+64.3 
+59.2 
+3.5 
+15.2 
+31.8 
+18.0 

178               224 
184               297 
6,419          10,121 
3,115            3,223 
16.058          18.660 
7.129            9,345 
9,272          11,333 

Rape ■"" 

+25.8 

Robbery 

+61.4 

Aggravated  assault ; 

+57.7 

Burglary 

+3.5 

Larceny  (J50  and  over) 

+16.2 

Autotheft 

+31.1 

+22.2 

Total 

4,245 

4.765 

+520 

+12.2 

39,383 

49. 117 

+24.7 

42,355          53,203 

+25.6 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  REPORTED 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  REPORTED, 

MAY  1969— Continued 

Ma, 

Change 

Precinct 

Homi- 
Total       cide      Rape 

Rob- 
bery 

Aggra-                     Larceny 

vated                      $50  and 

assault     Burglary           over 

Precinct 

1968 

1969 

Amount 

Percent 

Auto 
theft 

1-0 

2 

3 

379 
415 
315 
261 
144 
77 
113 
524 
475 
511 
258 
393 
376 
4 
0 

440 
373 
423 
271 
225 
110 
148 
424 
483 
584 
327 
551 
406 

0 

0  . 

+61 
-42 

+108 
+10 
+81 
+33 
+35 

-100 

+8 

+73 

+69 

+158 

+30 

-4 

+16.1 
-10.1 
+34.3 

+3.8 
+56.3 
+42.9 
+31.0 
-19.1 

+1.7 
+14.3 
+26.7 
+40.2 

+8.0 

9... 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14... 
Harbc 
Detet 
div 

r 

424 
483 
584 

327 
551 
406 

2  3 

3  2 
1            4 

1  2 

2  3 

4  4 

95 
92 
63 
53 
89 
86 

38            159 
43            238 
47            235 
19            150 
56            205 
29            111 

40 
48 
41 
34 
150 
27 

87 
57 

5 

193 

6 

68 

7 

46 

8 

9 

10 

11 

145 

ive 

sion 

12 

13 

14 

Total.... 

.    4.765 

22          25 

798 

373         1,707 

915 

99.S 

Harbor 

Detective  division.. 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  AS  RELATED  TO  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL,  MAY  1969 

ToUl 

4,245 

4,765 

+520 

+12.2 

Number 

Percent 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  R 

fPORTED,  MAY  1969 

Homi< 
Rape 
Robb 
Aggrs 

Burgl 
Larce 
Moto 

cide 

22 

0  4S 

— 

25 

52 

Total 

Homi- 
cide 

Rob 
Rape       bei 

Aggra- 
H         vated 
y      assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 

$50  and 

over 

Auto 
theft 

sfy 

vated  assa 
Total,  crlr 

ary 

ny  {50  and 

vehicle  Ih 

Total,  pro 
Total,  rep( 

nit.'.".'.";"" 

798 
373 

16.75 
7  83 

nes  against  pt 
over 

ifsons 

Precinct 

1.218 

25.56 

1-0 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

440 
373 
423 
271 
225 
110 
148 

1 
4 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 

1  5 

0  10 

2  3 

1  & 

1  41 
0           1 

2  1. 

E              23 
8              53 
D              11 
«             34 

i              11 

1               I 

99 
97 
138 
87 
95 
32 
61 

163 
57 
179 
46 
32 
47 
51 

97 
54 
62 
49 
38 

1.707 
915 

35.83 
19  20 

sft 

925 

19  41 

perty  crimes. 
}rted  crimes. 

3,547 

74  44 

12 

4  765 

100  00 

17 
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CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  RELATED  TO  POPULATION,  MAY  1969 


Precinct 

Crime 
against 
persons 

Crime 

against 

property 

ToUl 

Property 

percent  ot 

ToUl 

Poputotion 

Crimes 

against 

persons 

per  1,000 

population 

Crimes 
against 

Si^rTSlJ. 
poputotion 

ToUl 

crime 

per  1,000 

population 

1-0 

2           

81 

165 

44 

N 

60 

19 

19 

138 

140 

115 

75 

150 

123 

359 
208 
379 
182 
165 
91 
129 
286 
343 
469 
252 
401 
2S3 

440 
373 
423 

no 

148 
424 
483 
584 

327 
551 
406 

81.6 
55.8 
89.6 
67.2 
73.3 
82.7 
87.2 
87.2 
71.0 
8a3 
77.1 
72.8 
69.7 

'22,900 
« 52, 000 
> 29, 500 
143.100 
167,700 
131.900 
■  68,000 

>  89, 200 
> 92, 500 

*  118, 800 
165,600 

>  63, 100 
< 91, 700 

3.5 

3.2 

1.5 

2.1 

.9 

.6 

.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

2.4 

1.3 

15.7 
4.0 

12.8 
4.2 
2.4 
2.8 
1.9 
3.2 
3.7 
3.9 
3.8 
6.3 
3.1 

19.2 
7.2 

3      

14.3 

5 

6        

6.3 
3.3 

7 

8 

9            ;. 

3.4 
2.2 
4.7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5.2 
4.9 
5.0 
8.7 
4.4 

Total 

1,218 

3.547 

4,765 

74.4 

836,000 

1.5 

4.2 

5.7 

1 1966  figures  unrevised  based  on  798,000  total  population. 

2  Most  recent  population  estimates;  1966  based  on  853.700  total  population. 

IMPACTED  AREAS  PROGRAM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
a  very  interesting  editorial  on  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  appeared  in  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star  on  Tuesday,  June  17, 
1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impact  Aid:  IHobx  Taupoung 

In  the  Nixon  administration's  proposal  to 
reduce  drastically  the  federal  Impact  funds 
for  schools  there  is  obviously,  the  threat  of 
severe  upset  to  the  education  budgets  of  the 
four  Tidewater  cities  and  other  communities 
where  there  is  a  heavy  federal  presence. 

In  Virginia  Beach,  for  example,  ImpAct 
payments  of  almost  $2.7  million,  anticipated 
in  the  1969-70  budget,  would  be  practically 
eliminated  under  the  Nixon  formula.  Some 
indication  of  the  financial  implications  for 
the  city  may  be  found  in  Superintendent 
Brickell's  estimate  that  it  would  require  new 
revenues  equal  to  the  return  from  a  50- 
cent  increase  in  the  real  estate  tax  rate 
to  put  the  school  budget  back  in  balance. 

The  story  Is  similar  in  the  other  cities. 
Norfolk  woiUd  lose  the  most  in  total  dol- 
lars— $2.8  million  out  of  an  expected  $3.7 
million.  Portsmouth  and  Chesapeake,  with 
smaller  school  systems,  receive  less  Impact 
assistance,  but  these  cities'  shares  would  be 
%lrtually  wiped  out. 

Disappointment  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's prapoeal  extends  beyond  the  finan- 
cial effect  on  these  four  cities,  however. 
There  is  a  bealc  unfairness  in  the  approach: 
Certain  conununitiee  are  being  singled  out 
and  threatened  with  new  burdens  at  a  time 
when  localities  generally  are  facing  some  of 
their  toughest  budget  tests  because  they  are 
so  restricted  in  their  taxing  powers  and  re- 
.souroes. 

It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adverse 
effect  of  major  federal  installations  on  the 
localities'  traditional  revenue  standby,  the 
real  eet4tte  tax,  that  led  to  creation  of  the 
federal  Impctct  fund  program  and  its  sub- 
sequent enlargement  to  compensate  com- 
munities more  fully  for  the  tax  lose  from 
the  Installations  and  the  additional  costs 
to  the  community  for  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  federal  employes. 


So  these  communities.  In  effect,  have  not 
been  the  fortuitovis  beneficiaries  of  any  fed- 
eral flmtnr.ia.1  bonanza  but  merely  have  been 
receiving  some  reimbursement  for  a  clettrly 
Identifiable  loss.  Virginia  Beach  officials,  for 
example,  esrtlmate  that  federal  properties.  If 
subject  to  taxation,  would  bring  in  $8  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  new  Impact  plan  falls  short  also  as  an 
economy  move.  Por  there  can  be  no  real 
economy  when  a  federal  cutbcick  forces  an- 
other level  of  government  to  make  up  the 
difference,  which  Is  the  case  with  an  essen- 
tial service  such  as  the  schools. 

The  propoeed  reductions  go  far  beyond 
even  what  the  Johnson  administration  at- 
tempted a  year  ago.  Fortunately  at  that  time 
the  dogged  efforts  of  Senator  Spong  and 
others  resulted  In  restoration  of  the  funds. 

Senat<M:  Byrd,  In  responding  the  other  day 
to  the  Nixon  proposal,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fense of  the  Impact  principle.  He  also  ob- 
served tboA  the  whole  philosophy  of  impctct 
assistance  is  now  under  comprehensive  study. 
So  drastic  a  cut  at  this  time,  he  said, 
"amounts  to  drawing  one's  oonclusions  first, 
then  studying  the  premises." 

The  current  study  should,  we  think,  con- 
firm the  Impact  funds  atf  reasonable,  jtist 
compensation  for  lost  taxes.  It  would  not 
only  be  a  piece  of  false  economy,  but  grossly 
unfair  as  well,  for  Washington  now  to  shift 
to  the  localities  this  new  school  burden — 
especially  when  the  federal  presence  Itself 
would  contribute  so  much  to  the  frustra- 
tion these  communities  would  encounter  In 
trying  to  fljid  replacement  revenues. 
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ness  will  want  to  continue  project  "Old 
Glory." 

I  Include  a  clipping  from  the  Sunday 
Star: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  June  29, 

1969] 

Millions  op  Plags  Pltimg 

In  what  must  be  a  reaction  to  the  protests 
and  violence  of  recent  years.  Gulf  gasoline 
stations  have  given  away  more  than  22  mil- 
lion decaU  of  the  American  fiag — one  for 
every  three  cars  In  the  country. 

The  decals  are  a  familiar  sight  In  the 
Washington  area,  and  one  very  small.  Infor- 
mal survey  In  Northeast  Washington  last 
week  showed  one  out  of  every  eight  cars 
bearing  one  of  the  colorful  decals. 

The  campaign,  whether  labeled  commer- 
cial or  patriotic,  was  conceived  by  R.  A. 
Hunter.  Gulf's  vice  president  for  marketing, 
after  he  read  a  story  about  flag  decals  In 
Reader's  Digest.  He  ordered  20  million  decals 
and  distributed  them  free  to  all  Gulf  dealers 
In  early  May.  In  weeks,  the  supply  was  ex- 
hausted and  Hunter  ordered  2  million  more. 
Other,  smaller  companies  followed  suit. 

Now.  says  Gulf,  the  camjmlgn  has  "run  Its 
course,"  even  though  there's  stUl  a  demand 
for  the  decals.  and  the  giant  oil  company  Is 
moving  on  to  other  promotions. 


U.S.  PLAGS  BY  THE  MILLIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gulf 
Oil  Co.  is  to  be  commended  for  its  recent 
pro-American  promotional  campaign  in 
distributing  American  flag  decals  to 
motorists. 

That  the  campaign  has  been  effective 
is  obvious  to  all  who  use  our  highways. 
An  estimated  22  million  flag  decals — one 
for  every  three  cars  in  the  country — were 
distributed  in  1  month. 

Now  Gulf  has  discontinued  the  flag 
campaign  but  many  a  patriot  applauds 
them  for  this  nationwide  encouragement 
of  pride  In  our  flag. 

Perhaps  some  other  nationwide  busi- 


FEDERAL  AID  POR  DEPENDEa^T 
CHILDREN 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  NKW  JXSSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues from  metropolitan  areas,  partic- 
ularly those  from  the  northeastern 
region,  su-e  acutely  aware  of  the  unduly 
heavy  propoo-tion  of  welfare  cosis  borne 
by  their  constituents.  In  our  mobile, 
quick-changing  society  the  traditional 
concept  of  welfare  as  helping  one's 
neighbor  in  distress  has  lost  its  meaning, 
and  it  is  past  time  that  this  archaic  sys- 
tem was  brought  into  line  with  current 
reality.  The  present  inequitable  formula 
for  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  results  in  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  urban  dwellers,  especially  prop- 
erty owners,  already  hard  pressed  by 
taxes  and  inflationary  conditions,  and 
serves  to  deepen  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts among  the  various  segments  of  our 
society.  It  is  a  most  troubling  situation 
and  I  believe  the  only  rational  approMh 
lies  In  the  recognition  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional, not  a  local  or  sectional  problem, 
that  deserves  a  national  solution.  Ac- 
cordingly I  introduced  on  May  15,  HJl. 
11374  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren a  wholly  Federal  program,  to  be 
administered  by  local  agencies  under 
federally  prescribed  terms  and  condi- 
tions— embodying  the  eligibility  formu- 
las currentiy  in  effect  In  the  several 
States  but  designed  to  encourage  such 
States  to  apply  nationally  imiform 
standards — with  the  cost  being  fully 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  enthusi- 
astic response  to  this  proposal  by  public 
bodies  and  private  organizations  ccm- 
cemed  with  the  problem.  The  endorse- 
ment  of  my   bill   by   these   Informed 
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sources  is  most  gratifying,  and  I  hope 
that  this  groundswell  will  generate  a 
strong,  concerted  movement  for  action 
on  this  pressing  issue. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  iman- 
Imous  support  given  my  bill  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Essex  County,  N.J.,  and  the 
mimiclpallties  In  the  11th  District  of 
New  Jersey  as  evidenced  by  the  resolu- 
tions set  forth  below.  In  addition,  the 
mayor  of  Maplewood,  N.J.,  the  Honor- 
able Edmund  T.  Hume,  has  requested 
the  support  of  the  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  Is  endeavoring  to 
develop  complete  statewide  support  for 
the  proposal. 

The  repeal  of  the  freeze  on  Federal 
participation  in  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  by  the 
House  last  Friday  is  recognition  by  the 
Congress  of  the  gross  inequity  of  in- 
creasing the  heavy  costs  already  in- 
curred by  New  Jersey  and  various  other 
States  imder  this  program.  New  Jersey 
Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  estimated  that 
even  to  maintain  present  levels  the 
freeze  woOld  have  cost  New  Jersey  tax- 
payers an  additional  $10.2  million  a 
year.  Having  opposed  this  unrealistic 
ceiling  when  it  was  Included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  and 
having  sponsored  legislation  for  its  re- 
peal, I  am  heartened  by  this  awareness 
on  the  part  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  not  evade  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  poor  and  needy  children 
of  our  Nation.  The  logical  outgrowth 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assmne  the  f\ill  costs  for  this  program  as 
called  for  by  HJl.  11374. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  below  the  reso- 
lutions that  set  forth  compellingly  the 
case  for  H.R.  11374: 

RxsoLunoN  No.  27702 
Reflolutton  by  the  Board  of  Cboaen  Freehold- 
ers of  the  County  of  Essex,  N.J. 

Wbereu,  it  has  been  reported  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Issue  of  May  16,  1969.  tbat 
the  Honorable  Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh,  a  member 
of  Congress  representing  a  portion  of  Essex 
County,  has  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, legislation  the  object  of  which 
in  his  words  Is :  "to  provide  for  a  major  over- 
haul of  our  country's  present  welfare  system 
by  converting  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program  to  a  wholly  Fed- 
eral program";  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that 
said  legislation  will  represent  a  constructive 
and  progressive  innovation  with  respect  to 
this  Country's  Public  Assistance  Program: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Board  hereby  endorses 
said  legislation  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Minish  and  urges  all  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegations  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  support  and  press  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  mailed  by  the  Clerk  of  this  Board 
to  each  such  member  of  Congress. 

▲tteat: 

VlNCKNT   CORXADO, 

Deputy  Director. 

RXTTH    E.    STXVZNSOir, 

Clerk. 
Waltek  C.  Blasi, 

County  Supervisor. 

Cm  OF  Newabx,  N.J.. 

May  21.  1969. 
To:  The  Members  of  the  V.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  New  Jersey;  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  Jersey: 
At  Its  meeting  of  May  20,  1969,  a  motion 
was  adopted  by  the  Newark  Municipal  Coup- 
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dl  memorializing  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey  to 
actively  support  passage  of  HJl.  11374  Intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  major  overhaul  of 
oiir  nation's  welfare  system  by  converting 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program  to  a  wholly  Federal  program.  Under 
the  bill,  AFDC  will  be  administered  by  local 
agencies  under  federally  prescribed  terms 
embodying  the  elglbUlty  formulas  currently 
In  effect  In  the  several  States  and  providing 
for  a  minimum  payments  level.  The  cost  will 
be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Assiunptlon  of  the  whole  burden  of  this 
major  program  by  the  Federal  government 
would  greatly  alleviate  the  fiscal  crisis  which 
confronts  urban  states  and  localities  now 
bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  na- 
tion's social  welfare  costs.  The  problem  Is 
national  In  scope  and  m\ist  be  treated  as 
such  with  equal  distribution  of  costs  among 
all  citizens. 

The  Newark  Municipal  Council  agrees  with 
Congressman  Mlnlsh  that  the  proposal  offers 
a  promising  approach  towards  achieving  a 
more  stabilized,  rational  and  enlightened 
welfare  policy.  The  Council  hopes  that  you 
will  agree  as  to  its  merits  and  that  you  will 
give  your  full  cooperation  and  mobilize  sup- 
port for  H.R.  11374  wherever  possible. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Rcichenstzin. 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution  of  the  Town  or  Irvington,  N.J. 

Whereas.  In  recent  months  many  notable 
and  respected  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional system  of  welfare:  and 

Whereas,  the  Town  of  Irvington  recognizes 
that  the  welfare  expenditures  today  are  be- 
coming an  unbearable  burden  to  local  gov- 
ernment and  its  hard-pressed  taxpayers,  es- 
pecially those  located  In  the  Nation's  met- 
ropolitan centers  and  that  in  New  Jersey 
federal  assistance  covers  less  than  46*^  of 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
programmed  with  the  local  taxpayer  paying 
the  balance:  and 

VHiereas.  State  Welfare  costs  have  In- 
creased from  $2,676,000.00  In  1958  to  $18,876,- 
000.00  In  1968  and  Essex  County  welfare  has 
Increased  from  $2,994,000.00  In  1958  to  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000.00  spent  m  1968  for 
the  A J'JJ.C.  program:  and 

Whereas  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
the  national  character  of  our  welfare  prob- 
lems and  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
assiune  responsibility  for  a  workable  and 
Just  system;  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Joseph  Q.  Minish. 
11th  district  of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced 
legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  large  overhaul  of  our 
Country's  present  welfare  system  by  con- 
verting its  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  to  a  wholly  Federal  Pro- 
gram. Under  Congressman  Mlnish's  legisla- 
tion, the  A.F.D.C.  will  be  tidmlnistered  by  a 
local  agency  under  Federally  prescribed 
terms  and  conditions,  including  national 
minimum  standard  with  the  cost  being  fully 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal CouncU  of  the  Town  of  Irvington, 
that  the  Municipal  Council  supports  Bill  No. 
HJt.  11374  Introduced  by  Congressman  Jo- 
seph G.  Mlnlsh  on  May  16th,  1969  and  re- 
quests the  New  Jersey  Senate  and  Assembly, 
along  with  the  Freeholders  of  Essex  County, 
to  adopt  similar  resolutions  supporting  Con- 
gressman Mlnish's  legislation. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  Town  of  Irvington.  NJ., 
May  27,  1969. 

Harrt  Mead. 

President  of  Council. 

A.  Weissnzk, 

Town  Clerk. 
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Resolution  No.  R85-69 
A  resolution  commending  Congressman  Jo- 
seph O.  Mlnlsh.  on  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  In  Congress  standardizing  welfare  pro- 
grams 

Whereas,  an  inetfectlve  and  Inefflolent  ad- 
ministration of  welfare  programs  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  caused  a  serious  impact  on  the 
health,  welfare,  safety  and  morals  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  administration  of  welfare  pro- 
grams In  the  United  States  has  caused  great 
concern  to  those  persons  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  mu- 
nicipal, county,  state  and  national  welfare 
programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  a 
study  of  an  effective  program  for  an  ef- 
ficient and  proper  administration  of  wel- 
fare programs  throughout  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  on  Thursday.  May  15.  1969,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  G.  Minish,  after  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  administration  of 
welfare  throughout  the  United  States,  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Bill  No.  HR  11374, 
providing  for  the  standardization  of  admin- 
istration of  welfare  in  the  United  States  on 
a  national  basis,  and  providing  further  for 
the  welfare  programs  to  be  administered  un- 
der  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
of  the  federal  government;  thfe  cost  of  said 
programs  being  financed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  adnUnlstered  by  local  welfare 
agencies  under  rules  and  regulations  devised 
and  established  by  the  federal  government; 
and  providing  further  for  the  establishment 
of  financial  aid  programs  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  to  be  borne  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, thereby  eliminating  the  present  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  dependent  children  on  a 
sharing  basis  between  the  local  governments 
and  the  taxpayers. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Orange,  That  the 
City  County  of  the  City  of  Orange  person- 
ally and  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
residents  of  the  City  of  Orange  commend  the 
Honorable  Joseph  G.  Minish.  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Eleventh  District 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  his  foresight 
and  wisdom  in  his  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem which  has  existed  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  by  providing  a  solution  for  a  more 
eflectlve  and  eqtiitable  program  of  admin- 
istration of  the  welfare  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  City  Clerk 
of  the  City  of  Orange  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Honorable  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Congressional  Committee  to  which  the  above 
mentioned  Bill  has  been  assigned  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 
Adopted  May  20, 1969. 

Michael  J.  Donlon, 

City  Clerk. 
Vincent  F.  DeRosa. 

Council  President. 

Resolution  bt  Crrr  Council  op  East  Orange 
Whereas,  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  cur- 
rent Welfare  systems  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  local  problems  restricted  to  particular  ar- 
eas, but  must  realistically  be  viewed  as  a  na- 
tional problem  affecting  everyone  through- 
out our  land;  and 

Whereas.  New  Jersey  State  Welfare  costs 
have  Increased  from  $2,676,000.00  In  1958  to 
$18,876,000.00  In  1968,  while  Essex  County 
Welfare  has  Increased  from  $2,994,000.00  In 
1968  to  approximately  $20,000,000.00  spent  In 
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1968  for  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram (ATD.C.) ;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  financial  burden  of 
administering  welfare  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  for  local  government  and 
taxpayers  to  bear.  Federal  assistance  still 
covers  less  than  45%  of  the  A.F.D.C.  Program: 
and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minish. 
11th  district  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced 
legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (H.R.  11374)  to  provide  for  a  large 
overhaul  of  our  Country's  present  welfare 
system  by  converting  its  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  to  a  wholly  Fed- 
eral Program.  Under  Congressman  Mlnish's 
legislation,  the  A.F.D.C.  will  be  administered 
by  a  local  agency  under  Federally  prescribed 
terms  and  conditions,  including  national 
minimum  standard  vrtth  the  cost  being  fully 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  and  Mayor  of 
East  Orange  wish  to  go  on  record  in  support 
of  HR.  11374  and  wish  to  declare  themselves 
In  favor  of  a  federal  program  designed  to 
cover  A.F.D.C.  100  percent; 

Be  it  resolved,  therefore.  That  the  City 
Council  of  East  Orange  and  the  Mayor  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  and  pass  Bill  HR.  11374 
introduced  by  Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minish 
on  May  16,  1969;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  City  Coun- 
cU to  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M.  Nixon:  Senators  Clifford  P.  Case 
and  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.:  Congressman 
Joseph  G.  Minish;  Congressional  Represen- 
tatives of  various  districts  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Resolution  No.  986-69 
Resolution  supporting  Congressman  Joseph 

G.   Minish's  bill  titled  "Aid  to  Families 

With  Dependent  Children" 

Whereas,  the  burden  of  Welfare  has  fallen 
on  the  urban  areas,  to  the  extent  that  relief 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
properly  make  equal  distribution  of  support 
for  the  Welfare  Problem. 

Whereas,  Congressman  Mlnish's  Bill  would 
relieve  taxpayers  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
of  their  heavy  tax  burden. 

Whereas,  a  state  such  as  New  Jersey  cur- 
rently receives  less  than  forty-five  percent  of 
its  AJ.D.C.  fiinds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; the  balance  must  then  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State. 

Whereas,  under  this  Bill  one  hundred  per- 
cent Federal  financing  of  the  A.F.D.C.  Pro- 
gram would  prevail  as  the  Welfare  Problem 
is  a  National  Problem  and  not  Just  urban. 

Whereas,  local  governments  cannot  prop- 
erly handle  the  Welfare  Problem. 

Whereas,  industrialized  states  have  ex- 
perienced an  imprecedented  increase.  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  has  gone  up  from  36,000 
to  171,000  In  the  past  ten  years. 

Whereas,  thirty-five  percent  of  the  entire 
State  Welfare  load  Is  carried  by  Essex  County 
despite  the  fact  that  only  fifteen  percent  of 
the  State's  population  resides  here. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Town  of  West  Orange  go  on  record  officially 
supporting  Congressman  Minish's  Bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives May  15,  1969. 

RESOLtmoN  OP  the  Village  of  Sotjth 
Orange,   N.J. 

Whereas,  in  recent  months  many  notable 
and  respected  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional system  of  welfare;  and 

Whereas,  the  Village  of  South  Orange  rec- 
ognizes that  the  welfare  expenditures  today 
are  becoming  an  unbearable  burden  to  local 
government  and  its  hard-pressed  taxpayers, 
especially  those  located  In  the  Nation's 
metropolitan  centers  and  tbat  In  New  Jersey 
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federal  assistance  covers  less  than  45%  of 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren programmed  with  the  local  taxpayer 
paying  the  balance;  and 

Whereas,  State  Welfare  costs  have  in- 
creased from  $2,676,000.00  In  1968  to  $18,876,- 
000.00  in  1968  and  Essex  County  welfare  has 
Increased  from  $2,994,000.00  in  1968  to  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000.00  spent  In  1968  for 
the  A.F.D.C.  program;  and 

Whereas,  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
the  national  character  of  our  welfare  prob- 
lems and  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  responsibility  for  a  workable  and  Just 
system:  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Joseph  O.  Minish, 
11th  district  of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced 
legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  large  overhaul  of  our 
Country's  present  welfare  system  by  con- 
verting Its  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  to  a  wholly  Federal  Pro- 
gram. Under  Congressman  Mlnish's  legisla- 
tion, the  A.F.D.C.  win  be  administered  by  a 
local  agency  under  Federally  prescribed 
terms  and  conditions,  including  national 
minimum  standards  with  the  cost  being  fully 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  South  Orange, 
That  the  Board  of  Trustees  supports  Bill 
aWR  11374  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Joseph  G.  Minish  on  May  16th.,  1969  and  re- 
quests the  New  Jersey  Senate  and  Assembly, 
along  with  the  Freeholders  of  Essex  County, 
to  adopt  similar  resolutions  supporting  Con- 
gressman Minish's  legislation. 

Dated  June  16, 1969. 

John  J.  Connellt, 
Clerk  of  the  Village  of  South  Orange. 


LARGEST  AMERICAN  TRADE 
UNIONS  COMBINE 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OP   south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  was  offi- 
cially put  together  in  Washington  on 
May  26  and  27.  Along  with  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  frcMn  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  a  speaker  at  this 
founding  convention  of  an  organization 
which  unites  the  two  largest  unions  in 
the  United  States,  the  Teamsters  and 
the  Auto  Workers. 

The  ALA  spokesmen  make  clear  they 
are  not  attempting  to  start  a  rival  fed- 
eration to  the  APL-CIO,  but  are  instead 
attempting  to  plow  new  ground  in  reach- 
ing toward  solution  of  problems  which 
have  so  far  defied  existing  institutions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  resources  of  the 
two  largest  unions  in  the  Nation  will 
be  joined  to  help  in  the  fight  against 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  build  houses 
for  the  very  poor  using  modern  tech- 
niques, to  bring  dignity  to  people  living 
in  our  big  city  ghettos,  and  to  halt  the 
drift  toward  militarism  and  sacrocanct 
defense  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  the  ALA  so  far  has 
been  to  make  clear  to  the  entire  country 
that  significant  leaders  of  the  trade 
union  movement  today  are  not  going  to 
blindly  swallow  the  views  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment.    — 

The  speech  by  Prank  Pitzsimmons. 
general  vice  president  of  the  Teamsters, 
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was  an  encouraging  testimony  of  faith 
in  the  young  people  of  America.  Mr. 
Pitzsimmons  said  better  than  many  con- 
temporaries of  his  age: 

I,  for  one,  do  not  tcieve  that  the  so-called 
generation  gap  is  something  which  cannot  be 
bridged.  I  believe  that  a  constructive  and 
meaningful  dialogue  can  be  established  with 
the  youngsters,  if  we  only  take  the  time  to 
talk  to  them.  Just  standing  back  and  shaking 
our  heads  when  ihey  storm  a  university  or 
when   they  demonstrate  is  not  enough. 

We  In  the  Teamsters,  and  In  the  UAW,  I  am 
certain,  intend  to  establish  commumcatlons 
with  the  youngsters,  simply  because  they 
will  be  taking  up  positions  of  leadership  In 
organized  labor  and  in  the  country  as  some 
of  the  present  leaders  retire. 

We  find  the  youth  of  the  nation  up  In  arms 
over  an  unpopular  war  In  Vietnam,  up  In 
arms  over  the  billions  of  dollars  this  country 
spends  annually  to  carry  on  this  war  in  the 
Far  East,  when  our  own  people  go  begging 
right  here  at  home. 

This  war,  the  bane  and  the  plague  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
must  be  stopped,  and  mvist  be  stopped  soon. 

If  it  is  not.  its  consequences  will  tear  the 
fabric  of  Americanism  until  there  is  serious 
doubt  that  the  tear  can  be  mended  satlsfac- 
torUy. 

We  do  not  stand  here  today,  like  so  many 
criticizing  the  administration  for  the  war.  but 
proposing  no  solutions.  We  don't  have  a  solu- 
tion, other  than  to  tirge  the  administration 
to  make  settlement  of  the  war  Its  number 
one  priority.  We  take  this  position  because 
until  this  war  Is  stopped,  all  of  our  domestic 
problems  and  social  ills  will  go  unsolved.  . 

So,  with  all  of  these  things  In  mind,  over 
a  year  ago,  many  of  us  In  the  Teamsters  be- 
gan to  ponder  what  cotild  be  done  to  give  the 
labor  movement  new  direction,  and  If  new 
direction  was  found  what  could  be  done  to 
put   plans   for   correction   into  action. 

We  found  that  there  was  similar  thinking 
in  the  leadership  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, and  after  mcmy  talks  with  the  leaders 
of  that  great  union,  we  decided  to  sit  down 
and  pool  our  concerns  and  our  ideas. 

The  American  media  has  been  some- 
what skeptical  of  the  alliance  of  two 
unions  which  may  have  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  different  in  their  {jerspective. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  two  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible newspapers  published  in  the 
midwest,  have  shown  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  unusually  fine  perspective  in  sizing 
up  this  new  alliance  which  has  so  much 
potential  for  good. 

As  the  Des  Moines  Register  said  edi- 
torially : 

The  apparent  Incompatibility  of  the  two 
large  unions  could  become  an  advantage  if 
the  social  idealism  of  the  UAW  is  united  with 
the  tough  effectiveness  of  the  Teamsters. 

The  only  justification,  Mr.  President, 
for  great  power  in  any  institution  is  in 
the  exercise  of  responsibility  and  a  dis- 
play of  vision  which  flows  from  the  use 
of  such  power.  I  believe  that  the  Alliance 
for  Labor  Action  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  two  largest  trade  unions  are  pre- 
pared to  use  their  power  with  responsi- 
bility and  vision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  ALA  statement  of  purposes 
and  objectives,  along  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ALA  be  inserted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  so  we  can  all 
properly  judge  how  these  two  great 
unions  conduct  their  stewardship. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  ALA  resolutions  adopted 
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be  included  to  show  the  breadth  of  social 
concern  which  this  new  and  unique 
combination  of  labor  purports  to  pursue. 

In  addition.  I  ask  that  several  prese 
articles  about  the  ALA  be  Included  with 
these  remarks,  including  an  article  from 
The  New  York  Times.  May  25,  1969, 
called  "Alliance  of  Teamsters  and  UAW 
Poses  Key  Test  for  Reuther;"  an  article 
from  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  14, 
1969,  entitled  "Union  Conglomerate,  Al- 
liance of  Teamsters.  UAW  Maps  Bold 
Plans  in  Labor,  Social  Fields;"  "New 
Labor  Partners,"  £in  editorial  from  The 
Des  Moines  Register,  June  2,  1969;  "New 
Labor  Alliance .  Assails  Old  Ideas,"  by 
Leon  Hughes  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  June  1,  1969;  excerpts  from  John 
Herling's  Labor  Letter  for  May  31,  1969 
commenting  on  the  ALA;  "Teamsters, 
UAW  to  Help  Poor  Build  Pre-Pabs"  in 
the  Chicago  Sim-Tlmes  by  Fred  Pralley, 
May  23, 1969;  "Bread  and  Butter"  an  edi- 
torial by  Prank  Pitzsimmons  in  the  June 
1969  issue  of  The  International  Team- 
star;  "ALA — Pirst  Pounding  Confer- 
ence," an  accoimt  of  the  convention  in 
the  same  issue  of  The  International 
Teamster;  and  the  full  text  of  the  key- 
note speech  to  the  ALA  conference  by 
Prank  Pitzsimmons. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  record  ought 
to  make  clear  that  these  two  giant  unions 
embracing  nearly  4  million  workers  be- 
tween them  have  pledged  themselves  to 
help  improve  life  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
must  wish  them  well  in  this  new  venture 
and  we  applaud  their  determination  to 
seek  new  answers  for  old  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Alxiancs  for  Labor  Action — Statement  or 
Ptrposes  and  Objzctites  and  Constitution 
Washington,  D.C, 
May  26,  27,  1969. 

preamble 

Whereas,  dynamic  i^nd  responsible  labor 
organizations  must  contribute  leadership 
and  provide  teamwork  toward  the  continual 
advance  and  protection  of  the  welfare  of 
working  people,  and  must  work  together  In 
the  community  In  the  common  effort  to  find 
answers  to  the  urgent  problems  of  the  whole 
of  our  society:  and 

Whereas,  because  organizing  the  unorga-  . 
nlzed  Is  a  moral  Imperative  and  a  social 
and  economic  necessity,  those  unions  with 
energy,  skill  and  resoiirces  are  obligated  to 
Join  forces  and  commit  adequate  resources 
needed  to  help  other  cooperating  organiza- 
tions In  mobilizing  and  mounting  massive 
organizing  campaigns;  and 

Whereas,  this  obligation  to  promote  or- 
ganization has  even  deeper  moral  Implica- 
tions for  the  exploited  farm  workers,  who, 
because  they  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
twentieth  century  and  because  they  have 
been  denied  the  protection  of  law  and  have 
been  exploited  by  the  huge  corporate  farm 
owners,  need  active  and  total  support  and 
assistance  to  build  a  union  organization  If 
they  are  to  achieve  elementary  dignity  and 
Justice;  and 

Whereas,  collective  bargaining  must  be 
strengthened  and  updated  to  provide  full 
equity  for  workers  In  sharing  In  the  increased 
productivity  of  the  new  tools  of  science  and 
technology,  consistent  with  public  responsi- 
bility; and 

Whereas,  we  must  work  together  to  build 
one  America — an  America  united  In  the 
splendor  of  human  diversity,  united  In  our 
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common  humanity  and  ova  devotion  to  dem- 
ocratic principle;  and 

Whereas,  our  cities  are  In  crisis;  poverty 
casts  Its  shadow  over  the  total  society;  un- 
employment remains  a  threat  to  the  gener- 
al welfare;  urban  bUght  and  decay  eat  at 
the  core  of  our  cities;  millions  of  families 
live  in  slums  with  decent  bousing  beyond 
their  economic  reach;  the  cancer  of  racism 
Is  stlU  unciired;  there  are  economic  barriers 
and  all  forms  of  discrimination  that  deny 
a  child  or  youngster  opportunity  for  maxi- 
mum growth  and  development;  and  modern, 
high  quality,  comprehensive  health  care 
must  be  made  available  to  all  people  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  to  expand  the 
scope  and  quality  of  a  broad  range  of  es- 
sential community  and  social  services,  and 
enable  each  person  to  enjoy  a  life  of  dignity 
and  self-fulfillment. 

Now.  therefore.  In  order  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  these  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities, we,  the  participating  unions  In 
the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  do  hereby 
agree  to  cooperate  and  work  together  toward 
the  achievement  of  common  goals,  to  get  the 
American  labor  movement  on  the  march,  and 
to  help  America  find  creative  and  construc- 
tive answers  to  the  urgent  complex  economic 
and  social  problems  that  we  face  as  a  nation. 

ARTICIf    I 

Name  and  organization 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
Alliance  For  Labor  Action. 

It  shall  be  a  voluntary  unincorporated  as- 
sociation comprised  of  labor  organizations 
which  have  signified  their  desire  to  become 
members  thereof  and  which  have  subscribed 
to  its  principles  and  purposes. 

ARTICLE   n 

Oblects 
Tlie  following  sbaU  be  the  objects  of  this 
organization: 

A.  Aid  and  assist  cooperating  organiza- 
tions in  launching  a  campaign  to  organize 
millions  of  unorganized  workers  in  America 
Into  appropriate  organizations  so  those  work- 
ers may  gain  the  benefits  and  protection  of 
collective  bargaining  tlirough  their  chosen 
representatives  while  adding  the  strength 
of  their  numbers  to  the  American  labor 
movement. 

B.  Encourage  maximum  cooperation,  coor- 
dination and  mutual  support  among  all  or- 
ganizations prepared  to  Join  in  a  common 
effort  to  achieve  responsible,  stable  labor- 
management  relations  based  upon  equity  and 
justice  for  all  workers. 

C.  Assist  in  the  establishment  of  volun- 
tary emergency  defense  fimds  with  suffi- 
cient resources  to  provide  meaningful  finan- 
cial assistance  to  workers  under  circum- 
stances where  management  refuses  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith  in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
weaken,  undermine  and  destroy  the  union 
Involved  as  an  appropriate  and  effective  col- 
lective bargaining  agency. 

D.  Mobilize  maximum  resources  and  sup- 
p>ort  to  promote  the  organization  of  agri- 
cultural workers  in  an  effort  to  win  for  these 
most  exploited  workers  social  Jiistlce,  human 
dignity  and  the  benefits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining enjoyed  by  milliona  of  American 
workers.  Support  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tion to  provide  these  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies the  social  benefits  and  the  protection 
extended  to  other  workers. 

E.  Join  with  other  groups  in  the  com- 
munity in  helping  to  orguilze  community 
unions  so  that  the  working-poor,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  participation,  of  self-organi- 
zation and  self-determination  in  dealing 
effectively  with  their  problems. 

F.  Cooperate  with  other  ooncemed  com- 
munity groups  to  promote  and  support  ac- 
tivities at  the  national  and  local  level: 

1.  To  achieve  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
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rights  for  every  American  in  every  aspect  of 
American  society. 

2.  To  assure  a  Job  at  decent  pay  for  every 
person  able  and  willing  to  work,  with  g;uaran- 
teed  income  and  with  the  government  acting 
as  the  employer  of  last  resort  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  meaningful  employment  for  an  ex- 
panding and  changing  work  force. 

3.  To  expand  educational  optxirtunities  to 
facilitate  the  growth  and  development  of 
each  child  and  youth  to  his  maximum  capa- 
bility. Including  free  university  education, 
unrestricted  by  economic,  racial  or  other 
such  barriers. 

4.  To  Join  with  others  to  assure  older  citi- 
zens adequate  Income,  housing,  health  care 
including  drugs  and  needed  social  services, 
and  the  opjKirtunlty  for  continued  participa- 
tion in  our  society  so  that  they  may  live  out 
their  lives  with  security  and  dignity. 

5.  To  Join  with  others  in  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  help  rebuild  and  rehabilitate  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas  by  the  full  use  of  advanced 
technology,  new  materials  and  methods  and 
by  enlisting  the  maximum  and  meaningful 
participation  of  the  people  of  the  inner  city 
in  all  aspects  of  this  urgent  task  so  that 
decent,  adequate  bousing  can  be  made  avail- 
able and  put  wittiin  the  economic  reach  of 
America's    low-income    families. 

6.  To  Join  forces  with  voluntary  health 
plans  and  with  labor  and  other  consumer 
and  professional  groups  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  prepaid  group  practice  plans  and 
to  develop  alternate  plans.  Including  a  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Plan,  designed  to 
check  and  reduce  the  enormous  and  continu- 
ous increase  in  the  cost  of  health  care  serv- 
ice and  drugs,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  American  to  have  access  to  modern, 
high  quality  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  care,  with  a  proper  and  proportionate 
voice  for  consumers. 

7.  To  Join  with  all  consumer  groups  and 
other  concerned  organiza/tions  to  protect  and 
advance  the  interests  of  consumers  with 
respect  to  product,  quality,  price,  safety,  fi- 
nances, Insurance,  etc..  and  to  help  create 
and  strengthen  organization  and  procedures, 
both  private  and  public,  aimed  at  providing 
maximum  protection  to  American  consumers. 

8.  To  cooperate  and  work  with  organiza- 
tions representing  the  interests  of  family  size 
farmers  and  strengthen  their  effort  to  solve 
their  problems  and  win  full  economic  equity 
for  American  working  farmers. 

9.  To  Join  with  all  interested  groups  in  our 
free  society  in  a  total  effort  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  American  life,  to  create  a  total 
living  environment  worthy  of  free  people,  to 
end  pollution  of  the  water,  (Misoning  of  the 
air,  to  reduce  traffic  strangulation  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  to  make  every  city 
safe  and  beautiful  so  that  urban  life  can  be 
rich  and  rewarding  to  the  h\mian  spirit. 

10.  To  work  with  others  to  raise  the  level 
of  public  understanding  of  the  great  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  Issues  that  face  the 
American  people  and  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage maximum  citizenship  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  our  nation  and  the  discharge 
of  citizenship  responsibilities. 

11.  To  support  legislation  and  government 
programs  and  {Mlicies  needed  to  make  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  To  help  Amer- 
ica find  answers  to  problems  which  are 
beyond  the  capability  of  people  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity  to  solve.  To  support  can- 
didates for  public  office  on  a  non-partisan 
basis  who  are  committed  to  such  programs 
and  policies. 

12.  To  develop  policies  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams that  will  enable  the  American  labor 
movement  to  repair  the  alienation  of  the 
liberal-intellectual  and  academic  community 
and  the  youth  of  our  nation  in  order  to  build 
and  strengthen  a  new  alliance  of  progressive 
forces  in  the  broad  effort  to  advance  the 
common  good. 

13.  To  work  with  labor  organizations 
throughout  the  free  world  In  building  un- 
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ions  and  in  strenghtenlng  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, working  for  world  peace,  and  in 
reststing  all  forms  of  totalltarlanlBm  and  dic- 
tatorship, whether  communist,  faclst  or  mil- 
itary to  character,  for  each,  despite  Its  dif- 
ferent symbols,  would  enslave  the  human 
spirit. 

ARTICLE  m 

Mem,}>erahip 
Any  bona  fide  labor  organization  will  be 
eUgible  to  affiliate  with  the  Alliance  For  La- 
bor Action.  The  Executive  Committee  of  ALA 
will  determine  the  eligibility  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  affiliation  is  accepta- 
ble. 

ARTICLE  IV 

AAminiatration 
The  administration  of  this  Alliance  shall 
be  vested  in  an  Executive  Committee  which 
shall  be  comprised  of  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (IBT)  and  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  International  Union, 
United  Automobile.  Aerospace  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) , 
as  co-chairmen,  together  with  four  repre- 
sentatives each  from  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  as  selected  by  such  un- 
ions. Other  affiliated  organizations  will  be 
entitled  to  such  proper  representation  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Executive  Committee  shall  de- 
termine the  formal  structure  of  this  Alli- 
ance and  shall  hire,  appoint,  or  retain  what- 
ever employees,  committees  or  professional 
assistance  it  may  determine  Is  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  objects  of  this 
Alliance.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  amend  or  enlarge  these  By- 
Laws.  Ail  actions  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  by  majority  vote. 

ARTICLE  v 

Financing 

The  Alliance  shall  be  financed  on  an  equit- 
able and  adequate  basis  by  affiliated  organi- 
zations to  the  extent  in  the  manner  that 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  direct. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Council  of  joint  boards 
A  Council  of  Joint  Boards  composed  of  the 
International  umon  Officers  and  Interna- 
tional Union  Executive  Board  members  of  all 
affiliated  organizations  will  be  established 
and  will  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee twice  a  year  and  at  such  additional 
Umee  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  de- 
termine. The  purpose  of  the  Council  of  Joint 
Boards  will  be  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  broadest  possible  leadership  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  ALA  through  discxis- 
slon  of  policies  and  programs  and  their  effec- 
tive implementation. 

ARTICLE  vn 
National  and  regional  conferences 
The  Executive  Committee,  may  from  time 
to  time,  issue  a  call  for  national  or  regional 
conferences  for  the  purpose  of  review  and 
discussion  of  such  problems  and  issues  as 
may  appropriately  come  before  such  confer- 
ence. The  conference  sliall  be  attended  by 
representatives  from  affiliated  organizations 
on  a  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  together  with  such  representa- 
tives of  unaffiliated  organizations  and  other 
guests  as  may  be  invited  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE  vni 
Wages  and  salaries 

The  salaries  of  such  full-time  administra- 
tive or  office  staff  as  may  be  required  shall  be 
paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Alliance. 
The  Alliance  shall  also  reimburse  affiliated 
organizations  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  such  employees  and  officers  of  the  affili- 
ated organization  who  may  be  assigned  by 
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such  organizations  to  perform  services  for 
the  Alliance.  Such  reimbursement  shall  in- 
clude the  cost  of  fringe  benefits,  as  weU  as 
salaries,  wages,  and  expenses. 

ARTICLE    IZ 

Witfidrawal 
Any  affiliated  organization  may  withdraw 
from  the  Alliance  at  any  time  on  sixty  (60) 
days  written  notice  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Such  withdrawal  shall  not  absolve 
the  wlthdrawmg  organization  from  any  vm- 
paid  liabUlUes  it  may  have  to  the  AUlance, 
nor  shall  it  absolve  the  Alliance  from  any 
unpaid  liabilities  it  may  have  to  the  with- 
drawing organization.  An  accounting  and 
settling  of  such  liabilities  shall  be  made  dur- 
ing the  sixty  (60)  day  notice  period. 


Organizino  the  Unoroanized  and 
Collective  Baroainino 

ORCAmZtNG   THE   TTNORGANIZED 

A  continuing  full  scale  effort  to  organize 
the  unorganized  and  to  bring  to  them  the 
advantages  of  imion  representation  and  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  essential  to  the  vigor 
and  effectiveness  of  a  dynamic  labor  move- 
ment. 

Just  as  growth  Is  the  key  to  the  future 
of  the  American  economy,  so  growth  Is  the 
key  to  the  future  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  for  only  through  adequate 
growth  can  the  labor  movement  represent 
the  kind  of  dynamic  and  social  force  es- 
sential to  enable  our  free  society  to  meet 
the  increasingly  complex  problems  confront- 
ing us  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  task  of  organizing  the  unorganized 
confronts  the  labor  movement  with  an  ever 
increasing  and  compelling  challenge.  New 
workers  continue  to  enter  the  labor  force 
In  numbers  many  times  larger  than  the 
present  rate  of  organizing;  the  proportion 
of  blue  collar  workers,  who  traditionally 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  is  declining  while  the  ratio  of 
white  collar  workers  largely  unorganized, 
is  increasing. 

This  dramatic  shift  In  the  character  of 
the  work  force  is  accelerated  as  the  tech- 
nology of  automation  and  electronic  com- 
puters accelerates  and  the  full  Impact  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion is  extended  to  new  fields  and  applied  in 
greater  depth  to  the  basic  industries. 

Only  as  the  millions  of  unorganized  work- 
ers are  brought  into  union  membership  will 
they  wto  the  benefits  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection they  and  their  families  need.  The 
unorganized  workers  need  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  labor  movement  needs  the 
added  strength  the  unorganized  workers  will 
provide  so  that  labor  can  make  its  maximum 
contribution,  not  only  at  the  bargaining 
table,  but,  of  equal  Importance,  in  the 
broad  areas  of  national  life  where  economic 
and  social  problems  must  be  solved  and 
community  and  national  responsibilities 
must  be  met. 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  assumes  as 
one  of  Its  major  tasks  the  mounting  of  a 
massive  program  to  assist  and  aid  in  orga- 
nizing the  unorganized.  To  this  end  the 
ALA  will  commit  the  resources  and  the  man- 
power, the  will  and  the  unity  of  purp>ose 
equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Job  that 
must  be  done. 

The  ALA  Organizing  Committee  will  be  a 
permanent  arm  of  the  ALA.  whose  function 
it  will  be  to  develop,  staff,  and  Implement 
organizing  programs  designed  to  accelerate 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  task  of 
organizing  the  millions  of  unorganized 
workers. 

The  ALA  Organizing  Committee  .will  se- 
lect specific  target  areas  for  organizing  cam- 
paigns— by  city.  area,  and  industry — and 
will  promptly  commit  staff  and  resources  to 
these  organizing  activities. 

It  is  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  ALA  not 
to    raid    the    memberships    of    established 
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unions;  it  Is,  rather,  to  bring  to  unorganized 
workers  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
unionism  and  collective  bargaining  in  the 
spirit  of  solidarity  which  has  distinguished 
the  American  labor  movement  in  the  most 
successful,  the  most  heroic  and  the  finest 
hours  of  its  history. 

The  ALA  is  committed  to  working  co- 
operatively with  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tions to  organize  the  unorganized  and  to 
strengthen  collective  bargaining. 

The  ALA  pledges  to  extend  its  support  in 
solidarity  to  workers  regardless  of  their  af- 
filiation as  was  done  In  the  recent  strike  of 
sanitation  workers  in  Memphis  and  is  cur- 
rently being  demonstrated  In  the  strike  of 
the  hospital  workers  in  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  when  such  workers  are  engaged  In 
a  struggle  for  recognition  and  elementary 
Justice  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  arro- 
gant and  anti-labor  employers  and  callous 
government  officials. 

The  purpose  of  the  ALA  is  to  revitalize  the 
American  labor  movement,  not  to  divide  It. 
In  this  spirit  we  extend  the  hand  of  co- 
operation to  any  union  prepared  to  join  in 
buUdtog  and  strengthening  the  American 
labor  movement  in  organizing  the  millions 
of  unorganized  workers  who  desperately  need 
the  benefits  and  protection  that  only  organi- 
zation can  bring. 

The  urgency  of  this  task  necessitates  that 
organizational  activities  be  carried  out  based 
upon  the  sound  policy  that  no  union  has 
exclusive  Jurisdictional  paper  claims  that  can 
veto  the  ability  of  a  modern  and  responsible 
labor  movement  to  extend  the  opportunities, 
the  rights,  benefits  and  protection  of  organi- 
zation and  collective  bargaining. 

FARM  AND  MIGRATORY  WORKERS 

In  developing  and  implementing  organiz- 
ing programs,  the  ALA  will  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  dire  needs  of  farm  and  migra- 
tory workers.  ^ 

Farm  and  migratory  workers  are  among 
the  most  cruelly  exploited  group  of  workers 
in  the  nation.  They  are  the  lowest  paid 
occupational  group  in  America.  They  are 
forced  to  endure  miserable  housing  condi- 
tions and  deplorable  working  conditions. 
Basic  social  and  medical  services  are  almost 
entirely  out  of  their  reach  and  they  con- 
stantly suffer  indignities  and  harsh  treat- 
ment by  hostile  communities  which  exploit 
their  labor  and  deny  them  their*  human 
rights  and  their  human  dignity.  Their 
children  are  denied  educational  opportuni- 
ties; those  who  go  to  school  spend  too  little 
time  there  and  go  to  work  In  the  fields  at 
too  early  an  age. 

While  the  struggle  of  the  farm  workers 
conttoues  in  California  among  the  grape 
workers  and  nationwide  through  the  on- 
going grape  boycott,  organizing  efforts  are 
underway  In  other  sections  of  the  country 
such  as  Ohio.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Texas. 
P^orida,  etc.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
organizing  campaigns  among  farm  and 
migratory  workers  in  any  one  section  of  the 
country  that  organizing  efforts  be  brotulened 
in  scope  and  become  a  nationwide  program. 

The  most  Important  basic  legal  right  de- 
nied to  farm  and  migratory  workers  Is  the 
right  to  organize  their  own  unions  and  bar- 
gain collectively  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  The  powerful 
growers — the  corporate  farmers  controlling 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land — have 
consistently  and  bitterly  opposed  farm  labor 
organizations  and  their  protection  under  the 
NLRA  in  order  to  continue  to  operate  under 
the  vicious  law  of  the  Jungle  under  which 
they  have  kept  farm  and  migratory  workers 
repressed. 

While  expressly  excluded  from  almost  all 
benefits  provided  by  federal  and  state  laws, 
these  workers  have  been  denied  effective  po- 
litical power  to  r^hange  such  laws  by  resi- 
dency requirements  which  almost  always 
exclude  them  from  receiving  desperately 
needed  help  from  public  assistance  programs. 
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After  many  years  of  repression  and  exploita- 
tion, farm  and  migratory  workers  are  now 
taking  determined  and  oourageous  action  to 
form  their  own  organizations  and  attack 
their  own  problems.  They  should  receive  the 
fullest  organizational,  financial  and  moral 
support  In  the  etrort  to  organize  and  win 
justice  and  human  dignity. 

Legislation  Is  pending  In  the  Congress  to 
bring  farm  workers  under  the  protection 
of  NLRA  and  t»  limit  the  use  of  Mexican 
"braceros"  as  strike  breakers. 

In  order  to  help  meet  the  challenge  of 
organizing  farm  and  migratory  workers, 
the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  will  promote 
organizing  efforts,  working  closely  with  other 
organizations  and  concerned  citizens  from 
church,  civil  rights  and  civic  groups,  in  a 
broad  and  realistic  national  effort  to  organize 
farm  and  migratory  workers.  In  such  a  na- 
tional effort  the  ALA  is  prepared  to  commit 
substantial  organizational,  manpiower  and 
financial  resources  to  win  for  farm  and  mi- 
gratory workers  their  full  rights  and  the 
economic  and  social  Justice  and  human  dig- 
nity to  which  they  and  their  families  are  en- 
titled out  of  the  wealth  that  their  sweat  and 
toil  help  make  possible  in  affluent  America. 

The  AI*A  will  give  strong  and  active  sup- 
port to  legislation  to  bring  farm  workers 
imder  the  protection  of  the  NLRA  and  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  Imported  Mexican  work- 
ers. 

COIXKCTTVB   BARGAKTINC 

Organizing  the  unorganized  must  be 
coupled  with  effective  and  constructive  col- 
lective bargaining  approaches  in  order  to  win 
for  workers  and  the  nation  the  full  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  union  representation. 

The  structure  of  labor  organizations  and 
the  framework  of  collective  bargaining  are 
essentially  the  creatures  of  the  dynamics  of 
social,  economic  and  technological  change.  As 
our  economic  institutions  change,  as  the 
structure  of  corporations  change,  a«  our  tech- 
nology changes,  the  structure  of  labor  orga- 
nizations and  the  framework  of  collective 
bargaining  must  of  necessity  change  to  reflect 
these  basic  changes  In  our  society. 

The  most  significant  current  developments 
affecting  collective  bargaining  are  the  revolu- 
tionary pace  with  which  technology  alters  the 
methods  and  means  of  production,  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  and  the  rapid  growth 
In  the  number  and  size  of  multi-industry 
(conglomerate)  corporations  in  the  national 
economy. 

Industry's  traditional  lines  of  Jurisdiction 
became  increasingly  blurred.  A  single  con- 
glomerate corporation  may  be  Involved  in 
diverse  Industrial  and  commercial  endeavor 
ranging  from  packing  meats  to  building  loco- 
motives; from  preparing  food  to  producing 
sporting  goods;  from  manufacturing  textile 
machinery  to  building  spaceships;  from  pro- 
ducing paint  to  assembling  complicated  elec- 
tronic gear  for  aerospace  use;  from  airline 
operations  to  moving  picture  production. 
There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  variations  of 
enterprise  which  may  be  combined  under  a 
single  corporate  structure. 

Moreover,  the  applications  of  technological 
breakthroughs  are  not  confined  to  a  plant,  a 
company  or  an  industry.  They  become  uni- 
versal and  Increasingly  blur  the  distinctions 
between  worker  functions  In  one  Industry  as 
compared  with  worker  functions  in  another. 

No  segment  of  industry  or  labor  can  escape 
the  Impact  of  the  accelerating  forces  of  sci- 
entific, technological  and  social  change. 

The  structure  of  collective  bargaining  must 
remain  viable  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  these  changes. 

The  growth  of  corporate  conglomerates 
strengthens  enormously  the  financial  power 
and  versatility  of  multi-industry  corpora- 
tions. Diversity  of  products  permits  the  cor- 
poration wider  latitude  In  withstanding  the 
fluctuations  in  the  economic  climate  but  it 
also  adds  measurably  to  its  ability  to  thwart 
the    achievement    of    collective    bargaining 
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gains  for  workers.  The  ancient  rule  of  "divide 
and  conquer"  becomes  reality  as  giant  corpo- 
rations take  advantage  of  the  tight  Jurisdic- 
tional divisions  in  the  labor  movement  to 
trade  on  the  weakness  of  one  union  to  Im- 
pair the  bargaining  power  of  other  unions — 
all  representing  workers  in  the  same  corpora- 
tion or  the  same  industry. 

Coordinated  bargaining  (in  which  unions 
under  contract  with  or  representing  workers 
who  service  the  same  donglomerate  corpora- 
tions m  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
distribution  pool  their  collective  bargaining 
power  and  know-how)  Is  essential  If  unions 
are  to  respond  effectively  to  the  challenge  of 
the  corporate  conglomerates.  It  affords  the 
opportunity  for  workers  to  Join  ranks  in  a 
common  front;  It  promisee  to  blunt  the 
"divide  and  rule"  concept  with  which  corpo- 
rations weaken  and  defeat  the  workers'  efforts 
to  achieve  economic  and  social  Jtistlce. 

Coordinated  bargaining  as  a  practical 
mechanism  is  only  in  Its  Infancy.  It  must  be 
refined.  Improved,  strengthened. 

Beyond  coordinated  bargaining,  however, 
the  labor  movement  must  recognize  that 
there  are  basic  weaknesses  in  the  present 
structure  of  the  labor  movement  and  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  structure  of  the  labor 
movement  must  ultimately  appropriately 
reflect  the  vast  changes  taking  place  In  the 
structure  of  the  nation's  Industrial  and 
commercial  Institutions.  The  labor  move- 
ment must  develop  the  capability  and  ob- 
jectivity to  re-examine  Its  structure  and  to 
make  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  meet  the  problems 
of  workers  in  the  context  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  new  economic  structures  of 
society. 

A  little  over  thirty  years  ago  the  labor 
movement  underwent  a  wrenching  structiural 
change  as  it  painfully  but  inexorably  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  industrial  type  organi- 
zation. The  time  has  arrived  when  the  labor 
movement  must  recognize  the  need  to  re- 
structure once  again;  for  multi-industTy 
conglomerate  economic  organization  will  re- 
quire the  multi-industry  conglomerate  or- 
ganization of  labor. 

The  ALA  therefore  will  devote  Its  energies, 
resources,  time  and  manpower  to  advancing 
and  Improving  the  concept  of  coordinated 
bargaining. 

It  will  work  toward  the  achievement  of 
multi-industry  conglomerate  organization  of 
the  labor  movement  as  the  most  effective  way 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  multi-In- 
dustry organization  of  the  economy. 

It  will  seek  to  create  and  Implement  new 
mechanisms  of  structure,  procedure  and  ad- 
ministration to  maximize  the  ability  of 
workers  to  achieve  equity  and  economic  Jus- 
tice in  response  to  the  rapidly  changing  so- 
cial, economic  and  technological  reorgani- 
zation of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  needs  of  workers,  their  democratic  will, 
and  the  needs  of  our  society  must  be  the 
ultimate  determinants  of  the  structure  of  the 
labor  movement.  To  meet  the  new  challenges, 
the  labor  movement  must  "think  anew  and 
act  anew."  It  must  free  Itself  from  anti- 
quated concepts  and  practices  that  have  no 
relevance  with  our  20th  century  technolog- 
ical society  so  that  it  can  effectively  cope 
with  new  problems  and  new  challenges  In  re- 
alizing the  new  opportunities  and  fulfilling 
labor's  historic  role  in  our  new  and  changing 
economic  and  social  environment. 

HosprrxL  Workers'  Strike,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Hospital  workers  In  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  are  struggling  against  hateful  reac- 
tionary opposition  to  win  recognition  of  their 
union  and  gain  a  living  wage  and  improve- 
ments in  their  oppressive  working  condi- 
tions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  their  strike  over 
two  months  ago,  they  have  been  fought  by 
unyielding  employers  and  political  forces  as 
reactionary  and  brutal  as  those  which  sought 
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to  keep  millions  of  American  workers  from 
organizing  and  achieving  economic  Justice  in 
earlier  days  of  union  struggle. 

The  Charleston  hospital  workers,  members 
of  Local  1199-6,  Retail,  Wholesale  and  De- 
partment Store  Workers  Union,  are  not  seek- 
ing the  legendary  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a 
mythical  rainbow.  Their  demands  are  modest, 
reasonable,  practical. 

They  ask  for  recognition  of  their  union. 
They  want  a  living  wage.  They  want  im- 
proved working  conditions. 

Most  of  them  were  being  paid  a  near- 
starvation  rate  of  only  $1.30  an  hour.  They 
are  proposing  an  Increase  that  would  raise 
their  pay  to  the  still  paltry  level  of  $1.65  an 
hour.  Those  who  oppose  so  low  a  wage  for 
these  workers  enjoy  much  more  than  a  liv- 
ing wage  themselves. 

Workers  have  historically  had  to  struggle 
to  win  recognition  of  their  union  so  they  can 
gain  a  living  wage.  But  the  struggle  of  the 
hospital  workers  in  Charleston  has  a  unique- 
ness which  calls  for  more  than  the  tisual 
moral  and  economic  support  from  workers 
everywhere. 

When  powerful  employers  and  political 
forces  can  deny  bargaining  jwwer  to  workers, 
they  also  can  deny  them  the  better  life  and 
Improved  wages  and  working  conditions  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Organized  workers 
must  help  the  unorganized  into  unioniza- 
tion, for  no  other  Institution  In  our  society 
will  do  this. 

When  workers  without  a  union  are  ex- 
ploited and  short-changed,  the  living  stand- 
ards and  conditions  of  organized  workers  are 
threatened.  Sub-standard  pay  rates  and  con- 
ditions drag  down  the  total  economy  of  the 
state  and  disadvantage  all  of  Its  people. 

South  Carolina's  weak  economy  reflects  this 
primitive  reactionary  opp>osltlon  to  union- 
ism. The  state  has  become  notorious  as  a 
haven  for  runaway  shops  which  see,  through 
an  oppressive  anti-labor  climate,  low  wages 
and  poor  working  conditions.  The  percentage 
of  organized  workers  In  Ekmth  Carolina  is 
the  lowest  of  any  of  the  50  states. 

The  state's  annual  per  capita  Income  is 
the  fourth  lowest  in  the  nation.  It  amounts 
to  $2,213  a  year  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  $3 , 1 59 . 

But  what  makes  the  Charleston  hospital 
workers'  strike  distinctly  unique  is  that  all 
the  oppressive  and  brutal  response  to  their 
pleas  for  Justice  comes  from  the  government 
which  Is  supposed  to  serve  them  and  to 
which  they  pay  their  taxes.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding enlightened  leadership  in  the  struggle 
of  the  hospital  workers,  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  has  asserted  that  the  state 
absolutely  will  not  bargain  with  unions  or 
public  employees. 

This  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  position 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  in  numer- 
ous other  states  and  cities  and  the  Federal 
government  which  do  negotiate  with  public 
workers  and  sign  contracts  with  their  unions 
and  is  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  our 
nation  which  is  committed  to  encourage 
collective  bargaining. 

The  hospital  workers'  strike  in  Chtirleston, 
South  Carolina  presents  a  most  unusual  and 
compelling  opportunity  for  labor  everywhere 
to  Join  ranks  in  supporting  oppressed  work- 
ers against  a  reactionary  employer  and  ir- 
responsible and  callous  leadership  in  state 
government. 

The  ALA  pledges  its  full  support  and  soli- 
darity behind  the  striking  hospital  workers 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  In  their  strug- 
gle to  win  recognition  and  a  living  wage. 
As  an  expression  of  our  support,  the  ALA 
Executive  Committee  has  approved  a  con- 
tribution of  $25,000  to  be  used  directly  to 
assist  the  workers  In  winning  their  strike 
and  Just  demands. 


CoMMDNrrr  Unions 
The  rip-tides  of  poverty,  deprivation  and 
alienation  threaten  the  foundations  of  our 
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society.  We  are  In  a  time  of  crisis  within  our 
nation  that  looms  as  large  a  menace  to  our 
democracy  as  any  struggle  we  have  waged 
for  freedom. 

As  economic  and  social  inequities  deepen, 
the  separation  and  alienation  of  the  various 
segments  of  our  society  widen. 

The  greatest  victims  are  the  poor.  The 
poor  are  powerless.  Without  economic  or 
political  strength,  they  have  been  allowed 
by  an  indifferent  affluent  society  to  drift  Into 
the  dead-end  of  social  neglect. 

As  individual  unions  we  have  demon- 
strated over  the  years  a  continuing  concern 
for  the  poor.  We  must  continue  to  fight 
hard,  as  we  always  have  In  the  past,  for  leg- 
islation to  benefit  those  In  need — minimum 
wage  guarantees,  quality  education,  decent 
low-cost  housing.  Jobs,  guaranteed  Incomes, 
medical  care,  Increased  social  security,  etc. 
We  have  consistently  fought  for  effective 
legislation  to  meet  these  human  needs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  future  growth  of  the 
labor  movement  vrlll  be  deeply  affected  by 
what  is  done— or  not  done — In  this  country 
to  deal  with  the  massive  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  and  urban  slums;  problems 
of  poverty,  of  unemployment  and  under- 
emplojnnent,  of  bad  housing,  lack  of  ade- 
quate health  and  educational  facilities,  and 
the  difficulties  Involved  in  making  public 
and  private  agencies  more  effective  in  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  these  problems,  given 
the  almost  total  lack  of  organization  among 
the  urban  and  rural  families  directly  af- 
fected. 

We  can  continue  to  Influence  the  course  of 
events  by  pressing  for  adequate  legislation 
dealing  with  urban  and  rural  poverty.  What 
Is  needed  and  what  we  can  offer  is  the  skill 
In  organization  and  negotiation  which  are 
in  short  supply  in  the  communities  where 
poor  people  live. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  poor  through 
seeking  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation, 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  helping  them 
by  a  conmiltment  of  meaningful  resources 
and  know-how.  and  our  direct  Involvement 
with  the  poor  In  dealing  with  the  many  prob- 
lems in  their  communities. 

What  has  been  missing  is  the  most  Im- 
portant— and  most  hiiman — element  of  all: 
direct  involvement,  direct  participation. 

We  must  have  direct  Involvement,  direct 
participation,  direct  kinship  with  the  poor. 
We  need  to  build  person-to-person  commu- 
nication with  the  hviman  victims  trapped  In 
rural  and  urban  slums. 

We  also  need  to  work  with  the  people  in 
the  center  cities  to  devise  new  organizational 
structures  which  can  respond  promptly  to 
the  needs  of  the  neglected  neighborhoods. 
The  present  structures  of  our  unions  are  not 
adequate  to  reach  the  isolated  human  beings 
living  in  poverty.  Our  unions  are  organized 
to  deal  with  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  related  problems  of  our  members  In  con- 
nection with  their  Jobs.  Organization  on  the 
Job  is  not  the  proper  Instrument  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  public  officials  about  the 
breakdown  of  public  services  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, for  example,  or  with  slum  land- 
lords about  exorbitant  rents  and  horrible 
living  conditions,  or  to  attack  the  core  prob- 
lem of  poverty  besetting  an  entire  com- 
munity. 

We  need  new  structures  which  can  be  de- 
veloped within  a  community  Itself  by  those 
who  live  in  the  community.  We  need  new 
structures  that  respond  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  people  as  they  define  them.  We 
need  structures  that  flow  from  and  are  a 
part  of  the  conMnunlty  and  not  Imposed 
upon  it  from  the  outside. 

The  constituent  unions  of  the  ALA  have 
developed  much  skill  and  know-how  over  the 
years  in  the  organization  of  workers,  in  nego- 
tiations, and  m  dealing  with  both  private 
and  public  agencies.  Out  of  our  experience, 
we  became  expert  In  self-help  activities  at 
the  local  or  neighborhood  level. 

In  these  structures,  we  as  unions,  and  our 
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members  as  concerned  citizens,  must  become 
participating  partners  with  the  poor. 

It  has  become  apparent  In  recent  years 
that  the  skills  that  have  made  our  unions 
strong  are  the  very  skills  that  are  critically 
needed  in  urban  and  rural  areas  where  mil- 
lions of  the  unemployed  or  working  poor  are 
obliged  to  cope  with  the  neighborhood  and 
community  problems  requiring  organized 
action. 

In  this  supportive  role,  we  can  make  prac- 
tical use  of  our  organizing  and  negotiating 
experience  to  help  the  unemployed  and  the 
working  poor  to  help  develop  the  skills,  or- 
ganization and  economic  and  political 
strengths  they  must  have  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-direction. 

That  this  can  be  done  In  an  effective  prac- 
tical way  already  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  development  of  the  concept  of  what  has 
come  to  be  called  "community  unions." 

The  form  which  a  community  union  may 
take  is  flexible,  depending  upon  the  prob- 
lems, needs,  leadership,  and  objectives  of  the 
community  Itself.  In  Watts,  California,  for 
example,  the  community  union  concept  has 
been  developed  and  Implemented  by  the 
Watts  Labor  Community  Action  Committee, 
which  brings  together  union  and  community 
support  to  work  on  basic  problems  of  pwverty 
in  the  neighborhood.  Committee  members 
are  residents  in  Watts  who  understand  and 
are  dedicated  to  their  neighborhood. 

The  Watts  LCAC  has  achieved  notable  suc- 
cess in  developing  economic  self-help  proj- 
ects, including  operation  of  a  gas  station,  a 
poultry  farm,  a  nursery  and  is  currently  In- 
volved in  a  major  economic  and  training 
project  in  Saugus.  They  waged  a  successful 
campaign  to  locate  a  new  hospital  and 
modem  medical  faculty  in  their  community 
and  stimulated,  together  with  other  nelgh- 
horhood  groups,  the  building  of  many  vest 
pocket  neighborhood  parks. 

In  Delano,  California,  the  organizing  of 
farm  workers  into  a  union  has  been  coupled 
with  a  modernized  concept  of  a  service  cen- 
ter which  is.  In  essence,  a  community  union 
approach.  The  concept  of  the  service  center 
arises  out  of  the  problems  of  farm  workers 
and  their  families,  which  go  far  beyond  their 
work  places.  The  service  center  is  concerned 
with  relationships  with  the  various  com- 
munities In  which  the  workers  find  them- 
selves as  they  pick  the  crops  in  the  field,  re- 
lationships of  families  to  local  governments, 
health  facilities,  police,  etc.  and  of  children 
to  schools. 

In  a  densely  populated  urban  area,  the 
East  Los  Angeles  Community  Union,  working 
primarily  with  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity, is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
spectrum  of  programs  from  housing  to  job- 
creating  enterprises.  Here,  again,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  union  members  living  with  the 
community  is  being  directly  applied  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  and  the  labor 
unions  give  direct  support  to  the  East  Los 
Angeles  Community  Union. 

The  successful  practical  application  of  the 
community  union  concept  in  these  areas  has 
served  as  a  demonstration  that  these  tech- 
niques are  capable  of  rebuilding  relation- 
ships between  unions  and  the  poor.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  the  development  of  the 
community  union  concept  can  make  a  crea- 
tive contribution  to  significant  social  change 
by  helping  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  to 
help  themselves  by  building  organizations 
and  achieving  a  sense  of  power,  purpose  and 
self-reliance. 

The  ALA.  In  recognition  of  the  urgency  of 
dealing  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged,  the  unemployed, 
the  underemployed  and  the  working  poor, 
pledges  resources  and  its  organizational 
skills  and  know-how  working  directly  with 
the  poor  In  their  communities,  helping  them 
to  build  self-help  organizations  and  to 
achieve  the  Influence  and  leverage  needed  to 
move  their  problems  to  solution. 
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To  this  end,  the  ALA  Community  and 
Social  Action  Committee  will  employ  a  full 
time  director  and  staff  and  we  will  mobilize 
the  broadest  participation  of  our  unions' 
leadership  and  membership. 

The  ALA  will  work  to  strengthen  existing 
conamunlty  sroups  and  will  cooperate  in 
helping  build  new  community  unions  in  key 
selected  areas  on  the  West  Coast,  in  the 
South,  the  Midwest,  the  East  and  in  Canada. 

The  ALA  recognizes  that  the  poor  are 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. They  are  white  and  black,  Mexican- 
American,  American  Indian  and  Puerto 
Rican. 

The  ALA  will  extend  the  hand  of  coopera- 
tion to  help  them  help  themselves  achieve 
a  better  life  of  security  and  human  dignity. 

The  ALA  welcomes  the  cooperation  of 
labor,  religious,  civil  rights  and  community 
groups  in  this  task  of  achieving  economic 
and  social  Justice  for  America's  disadvantaged 
through  the  process  of  peaceful  social  change. 

Tax  Rsform 
The  present  tax  system  is  unfair  and  in- 
equitable. It  places  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  tax  burden  upon  low,  moderate  and 
middle  Income  families  while  permitting 
wealthy  individuals  and  families  and  wealthy 
corporations  to  escape  their  Just  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation  needs  to  make 
a  greater  commitment  in  the  effort  to  abol- 
ish poverty  in  our  land  of  plenty,  our  present 
unjust  tax  system  actually  pushes  people 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Families  without  sufficient  income  to  feed 
their  children  adequately  find  that  federal. 
state  and  local  taxes  combined,  directly  or 
indirectly,  take  over  one-third  of  their 
meager  earnings.  Moderate  and  middle  in- 
come families  carry  a  heavier  tax  burden 
proportionate  to  their  Income  than  any  other 
group.  At  the  same  time,  large  numbers  of 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  are 
able  to  evade  their  fair  share  of  taxation, 
and  many  with  the  largest  incomes  avoid 
paying  any  federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

Justice  and  equity  demand  that  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  nation  be  shared  on  the  basis 
of  the  Individual's  or  the  corporation's  abil- 
ity to  pay  them.  All  Income  should  be  taxed  as 
income.  Just  as  wages  are  taxed  as  income. 
In  1966  there  were  more  than  12.000  tax 
returns  rei>ortlng  Incomes  over  $15,000  on 
which  no  federal  income  tax  was  paid. 

Of  these.  367  reported  incomes  over  $100,- 
000.  and  18  had  incomes  over  one  million 
dollars. 

These  inequities  result  primarily  from  the 
existence  of  numerous  large  loopholes  In  the 
tax  laws  of  which  wealthy  individuals  take 
full  advantage,  while  the  ordinary  working 
person's  tax  is  deducted  directly  from  his  pay 
check. 

To  achieve  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  struc- 
ture requires  the  effective  closing  of  these 
loopholes,  of  which  the  depletion  allowance 
is  among  the  most  fiagrant. 

"Depletion  allowances"  allow  the  big  oil 
companies  and  some  other  mineral  extracting 
Industries  to  avoid  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  taxes.  In  1968,  the  oil  Industry  paid  only 
12.2  percent  of  its  profits  in  corporation 
taxes,  compared  with  an  average  of  46.2  per- 
cent for  all  other  manufacturing  industries. 
The  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  obligations 
which  the  tax  loopholes  enable  wealthy  fam- 
ilies and  corporations  to  escape  are  made  up 
by  higher  taxes  out  of  the  pockets  of  work- 
ers. 

The  investment  tax  credit,  originally  de- 
signed to  create  new  jobs,  has  served  its 
purpose  and  is  now  harming  the  economy.  It 
leads  companies  to  make  Investments  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  economically  justi- 
fiable. By  encouraging  such  over-Investment 
at  a  time  when  there  is  already  excessive 
production  capacity  lying  Idle.  It  stimulates 
inflation  now  and  increases  the  danger  of  a 
recession  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime  It 
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permits  corporations  to  avoid  |>ayment  of 
over  $a  billion  per  year  in  taxes  they  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  pay. 

Plugging  theee  and  other  tax  loopholes 
would  save  the  federal  government  at  least 
$20  MUlon  per  y«ar  In  Increased  revenues, 
possibly  much  more.  Theee  revenues  could 
be  used  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  loiw.  moderate  and  middle  income  fam- 
ilies, and  to  finance  Increased  spending  to 
meet  our  nation's  unmet  social  needs. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  10 
percent  Income  tax  surcharge  unless  it  is  a 
part  of  basic  tax  reform  that  will  provide  an 
equitable  tax  system,  and  then  only  if  the 
$10  billion  it  would  yield  are  earmarked  to 
help  meet  the  critical  and  urgent  social  needs 
of  the  nation. 

The  AI^  will  work  for  sweeping  and  dras- 
tic reform  of  federal,  state  and  local  tax  sys- 
tems to  make  them  more  equitable  based 
upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  The  de- 
tails of  suoh  reform  cannot  be  spelled  out  in 
detail  here.  Studies  already  undertaken  by 
tax  experts  have  revealed  that  the  following 
changes  are  essential  as  a  beginning: 

1.  An  Increase  in  personal  exemptions  to 
$1300  for  the  taxpayer  and  $900  for  each  de- 
pendent up  from  the  current  exemption  of 
•600.     ... 

2.  Future  adjiistment  of  exemption  levels 
In  accordance  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  - 

3.  Liberalization  of  the  standard  deduction. 

4.  Exemption  from  employee  contributions 
to  Social  Security  of  amounts  at  earnings 
that  are  below  the  poverty  level,  contribu- 
tions on  these  amounts  to  be  made  instead 
by  the  federal  government  out  of  its  general 
revenues. 

5.  Immediate  plugging  of  all  known  tax 
loopholes,  to  insure  that  wealthy  Individuals 
and  big  corporations  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden. 

6.  Enactment  of  a  minimum  Income  tax 
provision,  to  assure  that  any  income  which 
did  find  its  way  through  tax  loopholes  would 
nevertheless  be  subject  to  taxation. 

The  ALA  commits  Itself  to  join  with  others 
who  are  committed  to  basic  tax  reform  in 
establishing  a  National  Committee  for  Tax 
Justice  and  through  such  Committee  help 
mobilize  and  direct  the  growing  taxpayer 
revolt  In  America  to  the  end  that  basic  and 
long  overdue  tax  reform  Is  achieved  on  the 
basis  of  equity  and  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay. 

The  ALA  calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  courageous  and 
Imaginative  leadership  needed  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  eqxiltable  tax  structure  without 
delay. 


National  SECUHrrT.  ABM  and  Hitman  Needs 

Throughout  the  last  quurter  of  a  century, 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  nuclear  age. 
nations  of  the  world  have  persisted  In  the 
traditional  search  for  national  security 
through  the  accumulation  of  military  power. 
as  If  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  had  not 
completely  transformed  the  nature  of  war- 
fare and  the  foundations  of  international 
diplomacy. 

Albert  Einstein,  one  of  the  major  scientific 
founders  of  the  modem  age,  declared: 

"The  splitting  of  the  atom  has  changed 
everything  save  our  modes  of  thinking,  and 
thus  we  drift  toward  unparalleled  catas- 
trophe." 

Proof  that  our  modes  of  thinking  have  not 
changed  to  cope  with  the  realities  and 
dangers  of  the  nucle«tf  age  lies  in  the  per- 
sistence of  Insanely  high  levels  of  military 
expenditure  throughout  the  world,  especially 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

The  monetary  value  of  that  military  out- 
put Is  equal  to  the  combined  annual  Income 
produced  by  the  billion  people  of  Latin 
America,  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

Half  the  governments  of  the  earth  spend 
more  on   defense   than  on   education.  The 
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average  annual  expenditure  per  soldier 
worldwide  in  1966  was  $7300.  Yet  the  average 
annual  public  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
estimated  one  billion  school-age  youth  from 
age  5  to  19  was  only  about  $100. 

The  world's  public  health  budget— about 
$52  billion — was  only  one-third  of  the  mili- 
tary budget.  Economic  assistance  to  poorer 
countries  came  to  $8  Mlllon,  less  than  0.6 
percent  of  gross  national  product  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  fqual  to  only  6  percent 
of  their  military  spending. 

Most  of  the  world's  military  spending  is 
concentrated  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  With  13  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  they  account  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  military  budget. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  two  super- 
powers have  long  since  accumulated  enough 
destructive  potential  not  only  to  destroy 
each  other  but  to  Incinerate  the  rest  of  the 
habitable  world.  And  In  addition  to  their 
nuclear  arsenals,  they  also  maintain  vast 
so-called  conventional  forces,  based  upon  the 
unreasonable  assumption  that  they  might 
fight  a  long,  conventional  war  against  each 
other.  The  leading  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  are  today  the  world's  biggest  arms 
merchants,  selling  or  giving  away  vast  quan- 
tities of  material  as  a  constantly  changing 
weapons  technology  renders  weapons  and 
equipment  obsolete.  This  technological  com- 
petition in  weapons,  therefore,  creates  in- 
stability and  insecurity  not  only  in  relations 
between  the  two  sup>erpowers  but  through- 
out the  world  as  well. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  na- 
tional priorities  have  been  seriously  dis- 
torted; that  too  much  of  budgets,  resources 
and  skilled  manpower  has  been  diverted  to 
military  purposes,  while  human  needs  have 
been  neglected.  Again  last  month,  as  for  the 
past  several  years,  mayors  of  American  cities 
have  pleaded  with  the  White  House  for  vig- 
oroiis  federal  action  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  of  American  cities.  Mayor  Alioto 
of  San  Francisco  has  estimated  that  the 
cities  need  $25  billion  a  year  more  than  they 
are  now  receiving. 

Not  only  is  the  military  drain  on  budgets 
and  resources  leading  to  a  dangerously  pro- 
longed neglect  of  human  needs  on  the  domes- 
tic front:  the  squandering  of  resources  on 
the  accumulation  of  arms,  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, is  also  diverting  the  nations  of 
the  world  from  the  essential  economic,  social 
and  political  problems  that  must  be  solved 
If  peace  and  Justice  and  stability  are  to  pre- 
vail In  the  world  community.  The  problems 
of  hunger,  poverty,  economic,  underdevelop- 
ment, overpopulation,  regional  cooperation, 
land  reform,  education  and  administration  In 
developing  societies  cannot  be  solved  through 
military  means.  And  they  will  not  be  solved 
by  other  means  as  long  as  national  security 
continues  to  be  defined  and  sought  predomi- 
nantly in  military  terms  rather  than  in  terms 
of  human  well-being  and  international  co- 
operation. 

Now  for  the  first  time  In  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  this  gross  distortion  of  priori- 
ties Is  being  critically  examined  and  ques- 
tioned In  the  United  States,  and  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  An  increasing 
number  of  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  are  concerned  not  only  by 
this  distortion  of  priorities  but  by  the  dan- 
gers implicit  In  a  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  if  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system 
(ABM)  Is  deployed  as  part  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal. 

This  questioning  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
prospects  for  negotiating  an  end  of  the  -war 
In  Vietnam  look  more  hopeful  and  the  pres- 
ent Administration  has  repeatedly  stressed 
its  readiness  to  move  from  policies  of  con- 
frontation to  negotiation:  and  when  the 
Soviet  government  has  declared  its  Interest 
In  an  understanding  with  the  United  States 
on   arms   reduction   and  control   and   In   a 
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more  general  accommodation  to  reduce  world 
tension. 

A  rational  agreement  on  arms  control  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great  Britain  and  France  is  an  imperative 
first  step  If  the  world  community  is  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  threat  of  the  growing 
nuclear  capability  of  Red  China  and  is  to 
bring  China  ultimately  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  overall  universal  arms  control 
program,  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
human  family. 

The  major  nuclear  powers,  moreover,  are 
at  a  point  in  the  arms  race  when  another 
round  In  weapons  competition  might  well 
carry  us  beyond  the  point  of  no  return,  end- 
ing all  hope  of  arms  limitation  and  peaceful 
accommodation  for  at  least  a  decade  and 
perhaps  forever. 

The  danger  of  the  present  situation  was 
defined  in  Scientific  American  (April.  1969) 
by  Oeorge  W.  Rathjens,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Defense  Department's  Weapons  Sys- 
tems Evaluation  Group  and  chief  scientist 
and  deputy  director  of  the  Pentagon's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency : 

"The  world  stands  at  a  critical  Juncture 
In  the  history  of  the  strategic  arms  race. 
Within  the  past  two  years  both  the  U.S.  ami 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  decided  to  deploy  new  gen- 
erations of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclenr 
weapons  systems.  These  developments,  stim- 
ulated In  part  by  the  emergence  of  China 
as  a  nuclear  power,  threaten  to  upset  the 
qualitatively  stable  'balance  of  terror'  that. 
has  prevailed  between  the  two  superpower.<i 
diiring  most  of  the  1960's.  The  new  weapon.'i 
programs  portend  for  the  1970's  a  decade 
of  greatly  Increased  military  budgets,  wltli 
all  the  concomitant  social  and  political  costs 
these  entail  for  both  countries.  Moreover,  it 
appears  virtually  certain  that  at  the  end  of 
all  this  effort  and  all  this  spending  neither 
nation  will  have  significantly  advanced  it.^ 
own  security.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  likely 
that  another  upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race 
would  simply  make  a  nuclear  exchange  more 
probable,  more  damaging  or  both. 

"As  an  alternative  to  this  prospect,  the 
expectation  of  serious  arms-limitation  talks 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  holds 
forth  the  possibility  of  at  least  preventing 
an  acceleration  of  the  arms  race.  ..." 

And  Prof.  Rathjens  urges  efforts — 
"to  damp  this  newest  cycle  of  military  com- 
petition, either  by  mutual  agreement  or  bv 
unilateral  restraint,  before  it  is  beyond  con- 
trol." 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  central  issue  in 
the  ABM  debate.  Call  it  Sentinel,  call  it 
Safeguard,  call  it  a  defensive  weapon;  mo\e 
It  from  the  suburbs  of  our  large  cities  to 
our  offensive  missile  sites.  Changing  its  name 
and  its  location  does  not  change  the  name 
of  the  game,  which  is  military  one-upman- 
ship and  the  escalation  of  destructive  power 
which  is  already  overwhelming  on  both  sides. 
By  any  other  name,  the  balance  of  terror  is 
still  terror:  and  each  time,  as  the  balance 
of  terror  is  upset,  and  as  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues and  escalates  to  a  new  plateau  of  de- 
structiveness,  and  as  preparation  for  w.tr 
continues  to  take  precedence  over  an  or- 
ganized search  for  peace,  the  odds  creep  up 
that  the  terrible  weapons  will  one  day  go  off, 
by  accident,  by  irrational  impulse,  or  by  de- 
sign. The  only  security  in  the  game  of  nu- 
clear chicken  lies  in  a  decision  to  end  it  bv 
mutual  agreement  by  the  major  powers  to 
scale  down  their  arsenals  and  to  seek  an 
accommodation  of  interests  brining  a  greater 
depree  of  stability  into  the  world. 

We  In  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  have 
no  Illusions  about  the  evils  of  communism, 
either  the  Russian  or  the  Chinese  version. 
Neither,  let  It  be  stressed  again,  have  we  any 
illusions  about  what  will  happen  to  our- 
selves, oiu"  families,  our  unions  and  o\ir  coun- 
try if  we  continue  to  tempt  fate  by  continued 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  balance  of  terror. 
Deterrance  at  a  higher  level  of  destructive 
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power  Is  more  expensive  than  deterrence  at 
the  lower  levels  left  behind  as  the  race  con- 
tinues, but  the  security  bought  is  no  greater. 
Each  player  In  the  nuclear  game  is  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  posslblUty  of  tech- 
nological breakthroiighs  by  the  other  side.  If 
any  major  power,  however,  ever  threatened  to 
pull  so  far  ahead  as  to  attain  overwhelming 
superiority  over  other  major  powers,  the 
pressure  would  be  overwhelming  upon  the 
nation  or  nations  about  to  be  left  behind  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  before  the  adversary 
could  achieve  that  superiority. 

Thus  no  absolute  security  U  possible  In 
the  nuclear  anns  race.  To  seek  It  is  to  invite 
the  very  attack  that  nuclear  deterrence  is 
supposed  to  forestall.  Under  such  clrciun- 
stances,  common  sense — and  an  instinct  for 
self-proservatlon — in  fact  the  very  survival 
of  the  human  family— demand,  instead  of 
mutual  escalation,  a  mutual  deescalatlon 
under  terms  of  rough  parity. 

In  other  words.  It  is  time  to  play  the  peace 
game  In  place  of  the  war  game.  Let  It  be 
crystal  clear,  however,  that  a  call  for  negotia- 
tions for  mutual  de-escalation  is  not  a  call 
for  unilateral  disarmament.  Patriotism,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reminded  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  Is  not  at  issue;  the  issue,  rather.  Is 
how  patriots — ^how  people  who  love  their 
country — should  act  in  an  age  when  the  al- 
most single-minded  pursuit  of  ever-greater 
military  power  increases  risk  rather  than  of- 
fering more  security.  The  unions  that  com- 
pose the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  are  unions 
of  American  patriots,  whose  love  of  country 
is  beyond  question.  But  we  are  patriots  who 
believe  that  in  the  nuclear  age.  peace  Is  the 
condition  of  survival.  We  are  patriots  who 
believe  that  we  have  to  end  the  arms  race 
before  it  ends  the  human  race. 

Our  xinions  have  made  great  progress  over 
the  years  in  raising  the  living  standards  and 
Improving  the  working  conditions  of  our 
members.  We  want  to  continue  that  progress. 
In  order  to  do  so.  we  must  read  the  world 
situation  as  it  is,  avoid  Its  dangers  and  seize 
its  opportunities.  We  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  all  the  gains  we  have 
made  can  be  snuffed  out  in  a  few  hotirs  If 
the  warheads  in  the  stockpiles  and  launch 
sites  go  off  m  a  nuclear  war.  There  will  be 
no  winners;  only  a  vast  wasteland  and  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  dead,  the  living  dead 
and  the  dying. 

Rather  than  drift  toward  such  an  unspeak- 
able catastrophe,  we  are  determined  to  com- 
mit ourselves  and  our  unions  to  an  organized 
effort  to  achieve  national  security  through 
the  construction  of  a  more  peaceful  world  in 
which  the  risks  to  our  lives  and  our  societies 
will  be  minimized. 

This  same  danger  confronts  all  of  mankind 
if  nuclear  war  finally  comes.  All  nations  and 
all  people  have  a  conunon  interest  in  finding 
some  common  ground  of  agreement  which 
win  reduce  the  chance  of  such  an  extreme 
.ind  all-consuming  disaster. 

We  cannot  accept,  nor  do  we  believe  the 
-Vmerican  pteople  will  accept  the  proposition, 
expressed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  that 
following  the  reduction  of  expenditures  for 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  money  should  be  di- 
verted to  escalate  arms  production  Instead 
of  being  diverted  to  help  solve  the  myriad  of 
social  and  economic  problems  confronting 
'he  nation.  We  urge  and  we  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  Insist  that  these  resources 
must  be  used  to  help  the  people  achieve  a 
better  life,  to  fulfill  their  urgent  social  and 
economic  needs,  and  not  simply  to  Increase 
The  firepower  capability  of  our  military 
machine. 

While  pressing  for  a  universal  system  of 
arms  reduction  and  control,  we  must  prepare 
at  home  for  a  planned  conversion  of  facllitlee 
,\nd  resources  to  production  for  civilian  pur- 
poses, in  order  to  meet  critical  needs  long 
neglected,  to  assure  a  continuity  of  employ- 
ment and  living  standards  for  all  workers 
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now  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  in  defense- 
related  sectors  of  the  economy  and  to  divert 
the  vast  resources  now  committed  to  the 
arms  race  to  meeting  the  critical  amd  urgent 
needs  of  our  cities  In  education,  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  air  and  water 
pollution  and  Improving  man's  living 
environment. 

1.  We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  without  further  delay,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  confer  with  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
an  early  date  for  the  beginning  of  arms- 
llmltatlon  negotiations. 

2.  We  call  upon  the  President  at  the  same 
time  to  declare,  In  the  Interest  of  national 
and  world  security,  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  Immediately  to  enter  Into  a  mu- 
tual mo(«.tortum  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  on  the  testing  and  deployment 
of  all  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons;  and  announce  forthwith  that.  In 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  avoid  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  arms  race,  the  United 
States  is  also  deferring  present  plans  to  de- 
ploy the  Safeguard  ABM  system  in  hope  that 
negotiations  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 
will  be  successful; 

3.  We  call  upon  the  President  and  the  0>n- 
gress  to  Join  In  assuring  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Economic  Conversion  Act,  In- 
troduced last  February  by  Senators  McGov- 
em  and  Hatfield,  which  would  provide  for  a 
coordinated  conversion  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  American  economy 
from  defense-related  to  civilian  production, 
assuring  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion In  an  economy  geared  to  meeting  civil- 
ian and  peacetime  needs  as  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  concluded  and  as  arms-limitation 
talks  progress  to  the  point  of  enabling  us 
to  reduce  our  military  expenditures  and  pro- 
duction schedules: 

4.  We  call  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  re-examine  the  projected  De- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  1970,  in  light  of  more 
realistic  force  requirements,  in  oitler  to  effect 
cuts  now — variously  estimated  at  from  $5 
billion  to  $20  billion — which  can  be  made 
at  once  without  impairing  national  security, 
in  order  that  such  savings  can  be  used  to 
meet  critical  home-front  needs — In  educa- 
tion, health  care,  housing,  antl-pollutlon, 
traffic  congestion,  broad  environmental 
problems  and  conservation  of  resources. 

The  ALA  Conference  urges  the  leadership 
of  ALA  to  request  appointments  at  an  early 
date  with  President  Nixon  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  Involved  In  these  matters  and 
also  to  seek  appointments  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  discuss  these  tirgent  questions. 

America's  Hottsinc  Crisis 
America's  housing  crisis  Is  staggering  and 
It   continues   to   worsen,   for   the   forces  of 
decay  and  demolition  continue  to  outrun  our 
efforts  to  rebuild  and  rehabilitate. 

At  a  minimum,  we  must  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  1968  Federal  Housing  Act.  which 
calls  for  a  ten-year  national  goal  of  26  mil- 
lion new  ho\islng  units,  including  at  least  6 
million  units  for  low  Income  families.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  produced  only  about 
50.000  subsidized  housing  units  a  year,  or 
only  one-twelftli  of  the  annual  volume  pro- 
jected m  the  1968  Housing  Act.  The  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  recently 
stated  that  there  are  11  million  substandard 
or  overcrowded  hovising  tmits  In  the  United 
States — and  It  called  this  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate. 

The  shame  of  the  nation  is  the  state  of  our 
cities.  Our  center  cities  continue  to  decay. 
These  cities  more  and  more  consist  of  spread- 
ing ghettoes  that  are  enclosures  of  poverty 
and  racial  discrimination.  These  ghettoes 
breed  permanent  despair,  and  rip  the  fabric 
of  our  society. 
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Our  goal  Is  to  build  livable  communities 
that  provide  and  assure  the  basic  rights  and 
amenities  of  a  civilized  society  to  all  the 
American  people. 

We  must  not  only  construct  an  adequate 
number  of  low  cost  housing  units,  but  we 
must  achieve  a  proper  mix  of  housing.  In- 
dustrial and  public  facilities  coupled  with 
the  delivery  of  essential  social  services  In 
sufficient  quantities. 

The  task  before  America  Is  long  and  diffi- 
cult. It  will  require  massive  resources  both 
from  the  federal  government  and  the  private 
sector.  But  money  alone  cannot  accomplish 
this  task.  Substantial  reforms  and  Increased 
Involvement  of  people  at  all  levels  of  our  so- 
ciety will  be  needed  to  cure  our  housing 
Ills. 

Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  must 
make  a  more  significant  and  greatly  Increased 
contribution  in  a  cooperative  and  coordinated 
carefully  planned  attack  on  America's  hous- 
ing crisis. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  meet  housing  needs  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  unles  we  abandon  old  meth- 
ods and  practices  and  apply  to  this  prob- 
lem new  concepts,  new  Ideas,  new  social  in- 
ventions. 

(1)  We  must  end  the  scandalous  specula- 
tion In  land  which  Is  Inflating  land  cost, 
through  the  creation  of  urban  and  regional 
land  banks. 

(2)  We  must  develop  long  range  financing 
of  housing  to  reduce  the  cost  of  mortgage 
money  and  general  financing. 

(3)  We  must  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
antiquated  and  restrictive  building  codes 
which  fragment  the  housing  market  and 
pyramid  the  cost  of  housing.  A  national  sys- 
tem of  performance  standards  to  insure  the 
highest  standard  and  quality  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  geographical  conditions  should  be 
developed  to  cover  all  federally  financed  hous- 
ing construction  in  order  to  facilitate  the  as- 
sembly of  a  mass  market  so  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  scale  can  be  achieved  In  the  con- 
struction of  hoiislng. 

(4)  The  federal  government  should  allo- 
cate adequate  resources  and  create  an  appro- 
priate organization  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age massive  research  and  development  In  the 
housing  field — In  design,  materials,  new  con- 
struction methods,  maintenance  problems, 
land  utilization,  water  sewage  and  environ- 
mental problems — and  enlist  the  fullest  co- 
opteratlon  and  participation  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  universities  In  this  effort, 
with  appropriate  opportunity  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  American  consumers. 

(5)  We  must  apply  to  the  housing  indus- 
try our  most  advanced  technological  capa- 
bility and  managerial  and  productive  know- 
how,  our  most  creative  product  design  capa- 
bility, and  the  use  of  new  materials.  Only 
m  this  viray  can  we  reduce  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  Increase  the  volume  needed 
to  make  high  quality,  attractive  housing 
available  at  a  price  that  millions  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  fanUlles  who  desperate- 
ly need  housing  can  afford. 

A  nation  that  has  the  technological  capa- 
bility of  developing  and  producing  a  space 
vehicle  with  all  the  sophisticated  scientific 
technical  gear  needed  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  certainly  has  the  technical  capability 
of  building  high  quality,  attractive  houses 
more  efficiently  and  more  economically. 

America  will  place  a  man  on  the  moon 
In  the  next  few  months.  We  shall  do  this 
because  we  made  a  national  commitment  to 
do  so.  No  less  a  national  conunitment  is 
needed  to  meet  the  urgent  challenge  on  the 
housing  front  and  the  many  other  domestic 
problems. 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  pledges  an 
all-out  effort  at  the  national  and  local  com- 
munity level  to  mobilize  the  national  com- 
mitment needed  to  meet  and  solve  the  na- 
tion's housing  needs. 
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The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  will  work 
with  all  concerned  groups,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition  and  local  community 
groupe,  In  a  cx>peratlve  effort  to  maximize 
community  participation.  We  will  Join  In 
contributing  seed  money  and  will  cooperate 
to  make  pension  funds  available  for  the 
financing  of  housing.  We  will  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  special  housing  ne<!ds  of 
retired  workers  and  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families,  of  migratory  workers. 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  will  work 
to  build  well  planned  communities  and 
neighborhoods  that  will  provide  a  full  range 
of  opportunities  tot;  quality  education,  ade- 
quate transportation,  community  facilities, 
social  services  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunities. 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  will  support 
efforts  to  create  a  national  housing  market 
of  a  volume  large  enough  to  achieve  a  flow 
of  production  that  will  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  workers  in  the 
inner  cities  and  will  provide  year-round  em- 
ployment to  workers  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

JfATIONAL    LeCISLATIVS    ACTION 

Maklag  necessary  administrative  break- 
throughs requires  promptly  setting  some 
basic  comprehensive  policies  at  the  national 
level.  Such  actions  are  prerequisites  for  meet- 
ing the  Congressional  promise  of  providing 
decent  housing  for  all  Americans  within  the 
next  10  years. 

ALA  urges  the  present  Administration  to 
support,  and  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  achieve  the  following: 

(1)  fund  the  Housing  Act  of  1068  fully 
at  the  levels  authorized  by  Congress: 

(2)  fund  programs  In  advance  so  that 
cities  after  having  planned  and  programmed 
win  have  the  capability  to  make  those  plans 
operational: 

(3)  institutionalize  advance  land  acquisi- 
tions and  land  banking  so  that  land  will  be 
obtained  for  housing  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. A  rational  land  policy  should  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to: 

(a)  pre-empt  local  zoning  and  building 
codes  In  federally  subsidized  housing; 

I  b )  assemble  large  parcels  of  land  through 
direct  acquisition  of  that  land  for  subsidized 
housing  and  related  facilities; 

(c)  pay  the  cost  of  relocation,  demolition 
and  acquisition. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  ex- 
ercise Its  authority  of  eminent  domain  to 
acquire  land  directly  to  assure  the  construc- 
tion of  low  cost  housing. 

(5)  enact  a  uniform  and  modernized 
building  code  based  on  performance  stand- 
ards. The  legislation  should  formulate  and 
approve  standards  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  test- 
ing and  approving  technology  Innovations, 
provide  a  system  for  evaluating  experiences 
of  public  and  private  programs  affecting 
building,  provide  for  research  and  building 
technology,  and  assemble  and  disseminate 
technical  data  relating  to  standards  and 
building  technology; 

(6)  reduce  the  general  level  of  Interest 
rates  on  Indebtednecs  for  housing.  Inflation 
must  not  serve  as  the  cover  for  rising  In- 
terest rates.  The  housing  needs  of  millions 
of  American  families  must  not  be  sacrificed 
In  the  fight  against  inflation. 

(7)  enact  a  uniform  relocation  law  that 
operates  on  the  principle  that  no  one  will 
be  displaced  unless  relocation  housing  Is 
available  which  meets  the  wishes  and  re- 
quirements of  those  displaced.  The  basis  of 
compensation  should  be  "equivalent  value" 
so  that  owner  occupants  can  acquire  decent 
housing  without  incurring  increased  Indebt- 
edness; 

(8)  guarantee  tenants  in  publicly  assisted 
housing  their  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
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collectively  with  housing  management  on  a 
basis  that  prohibits  Interference,  intimida- 
tion or  retaliatory  evictions; 

(0)  expand  housing  choice  by  overcoming 
suburban  barriers  to  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing. 

(10)  develop  a  federal  system  of  incentives 
and  sanctions  that  will.  In  fact,  achieve  open 
housing. 

STATE  AND  LOCAI.  ACTION 

AIjA  Will  urge  states  and  localities  to  meet 
their  housing  responsibilities.  We  view  such 
action  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  con- 
certed national  action.  Each  state  should 
have  an  Urban  Affairs  Department  staffed  by 
capable  people. 

The  soundest  programs,  no  matter  how 
well  conceived,  must  be  administered  at  the 
local  level.  Federal  policies  are  not  self- 
executing. 

ALA  will  help  to  Implement  sound  federal 
policies.  In  the  community  strong  and  effec- 
tive advocacy  is  needed  to  overcome  the  In- 
stitutional paralysis  that  gripe  too  many 
federal  and  local  officials.  ALA  will  strive  to 
serve  locally  as  a  community  ombudsman 
on  housing  policies. 

ALA  pledges  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Partnerships  and  the  local 
cotmterparts  of  the  National  Housing  Part- 
nerships and  the  National  Urban  Coalitions 
and  the  Local  Coalitions. 

America's  Unmet  Needs  and  the  Urban 
Crisis 

America  is  rightfully  proud  of  its  heritage 
of  freedom,  liberty  and  the  Individual  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  More  millions  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  free  democratic  and  affluent 
society  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
man.  Tet  we  must  recognize  that  the  na- 
tion's social  deficiencies  still  abound  and  be- 
come more  pressing.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  are 
able  to  say  "We  too  share  in  the  good 
life". 

With  all  its  wealth,  its  wisdom,  its  love 
of  freedom,  America,  nevertheless,  is  facing 
an  era  of  crisis.  The  failure  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  its  people,  the  failure  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  Justice,  are  reflected  In 
a  long  list  of  Issues  on  the  agenda  of  Amer- 
ica's unfinished  business. 

tmsAN  crisis 
Our  cities  are  in  deep  trouble  as  they 
grapple  with  overwhelming  problems  with- 
out adequate  resources:  jjoverty;  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment;  inferior  educa- 
tion; overcrowding;  sub-standard  housing; 
Inadequate  health  services;  lack  of  trans- 
portation services;  the  deterioration  of  com- 
munity facilities;  the  pollution  of  air  and 
water;  the  rising  rate  of  crime;  and  a  host 
of  other  alarming  and  seemingly  unsolvable 
difficulties. 

EQT7AI,    OPPORTCTNITT 

America's  noble  promise  of  equality  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  its  people  remains 
unfulfilled.  The  cancer  of  racism — both 
black  and  white — continues  to  threaten  the 
achievement  of  the  democratic  goal  of  a 
tnUy  integrated  society,  breeding  the  ex- 
tremism and  violence  of  a  racially  polarized 
and  segregated  community  of  people. 

POVERTY   AND    HITNGER 

Thirty  million  of  America's  people  live  out 
their  lives  in  grinding  poverty,  alienated, 
dispossessed,  shut  out  from  the  better  life 
which  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  total 
nation  can  provide.  Millions  go  hungry  and 
lack  a  balanced  diet  while  we  pay  wealthy 
corporate  farmers  to  hold  their  land  In 
Idleness. 

THE    elderly    and    SOCIAL    SECURITT 

The  nation's  elderly  receive  shabby  treat- 
ment as  Social  Security  benefits,  on  which 
most  of  our  elderly  rely  for  a  livelihood, 
remain  chronically  inadequate  and  fall  to 
assure  even  the  bare  essentials  for  decency 
and  self-respect. 
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THB    CHILDREN    AND   EDUCATION 

The  children  of  the  nation  are  threatened 
with  educational  starvation  at  ail  levels  as 
citizens  more  and  more  revolt  against  the 
unfair  and  outmoded  methods  of  taxation 
used  to  support  their  schools,  as  the  educa- 
tional deficits  grow  in  the  number  of  new 
classrooms  needed,  the  number  of  available 
teachers,  the  failure  to  pay  teachers  ade- 
quately, the  Inadequacy  of  curriculum. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

As  consumers  the  citizens  of  the  country 
remain  unorganized,  the  victims  of  inade- 
quate protection  against  price  gouging, 
shoddy  and  defective  merchandise,  mislead- 
ing and  even  fraudulent  advertising  claims, 
exorbitant  interest  rates  and  service  fees 
on  loans  and  installment  buying.  They  are 
not  even  adequately  protected  against  prod- 
ucts and  services  which  may  be  Injurious 
to  their  health  or  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb. 

LIVING    ENVIRONMENT 

Affecting  every  man.  woman  and  child 
throughout  the  land  is  our  continuing  neg- 
lect of  our  living  environment.  Polluted  air 
and  polluted  water,  the  residue  of  decades 
of  misuse  and  neglect,  threaten  to  suffocate 
man  in  the  waste  of  his  material  affluence. 

These  and  dozens  more  domestic  ills  plague 
the  nation,  begging  for  solution.  The  cost 
in  human  suffering,  the  toll  upon  future 
generations  are  beyond  calculation. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    POLICY    AND    INFLATION 

The  cry  has  been  raised :  how  can  we  afford 
to  meet  all  these  needs  of  our  people?  The 
answer  obviously  is:  how  can  we  afford  not 
to? 

Rising  prices  and  the  current  general  in- 
flationary trend  compound  the  dilemma  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  a  nation.  Govern- 
ment policies  move  to  attempt  to  control 
inflation  and  yet  these  very  policies  slow 
down  the  rate  of  economic  growth,  adding  to 
the  unemployment  rolls  without  visible  Im- 
pact on  the  upward  surge  of  prices, 

Unemplo3rment  has  risen  now  for  two  suc- 
cessive months  while  the  cost  of  living,  as 
reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in 
the  last  two  months,  Increased  at  a  rate  of 
almost  9  percent  per  year. 

A  policy  which  slows  down  economic 
growth  and  yet  does  not  stem  the  inflationary 
spiral  can  only  lead  to  deepening,  rather 
than  alleviating,  the  crisis. 

Such  a  policy  Is  especially  intolerable  when 
the  methods  used  are  themselves  misguided 
and  ineffective  as  a  means  of  subduing  in- 
flationary forces.  This  is  not  an  Inflation 
caused  by  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply. 
That  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  nine  months  we  have  had  sixteen  per- 
cent of  our  manufacturing  capacity  lying 
idle,  and  we  still  have  nearly  three  million 
imempioyed  workers  seeking  Jobs,  not  count- 
ing those  working  part  time  for  economic 
reasons  and  those  who  have  given  up  looking 
for  work  they  cannot  find.  Neither  is  it  the 
result  of  gains  made  by  workers,  whose  living 
standards  have  in  fact  been  cut  as  a  result 
of  inflation.  The  buying  power  of  an  average 
factory  worker's  take-home  pay  has  been 
declining  since  December  1965. 

Instead,  this  inflation  has  resulted  from  the 
greed  of  those  at  the  center  of  economic 
power  who  have  abused  that  power  to  force 
up  prices  in  order  to  increase  their  profits. 
This  has  been  true  of  every  major  Inflation- 
ary period  since  1950.  In  a  report  on  Au- 
gust 5,   1968.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said: 

"Ii.  the  past  20  years,  there  have  been 
three  distinct  periods  in  which  factory 
prices  climbed  substantially  over  a  prolonged 
interval. 

■■In  each  instance,  labor  costs  per  unit 
of  factory  output  were  dechning  when  the 
price  climb  began — and  these  costs  continued 
to  decline  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  price  rise  was  under  way. 
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"In  each  case,  corporate  profits  began  to 
Increase  sharply  well  before  the  price  climb 
started. 

"Such  facts,  at  least  to  some  economists, 
bear  an  obvious  message.  'The  pattern  is 
clear  enough,'  says  Peter  L.  Bernstein,  presi- 
dent of  Bernsteln-Macaulay  Inc.,  a  New 
York  investment  counseling  service.  'In- 
stead of  labor  costs  pushing  prices  up,  what 
we  see  Insrtead  is  a  sort  of  profit-push. 
Ppoflts  are  already  well  on  their  way  up  be- 
fore prices  begin  to  rise,  and  prices  are  well 
on  their  way  up  before  wages  begin  to  rise 
faster  than  output'." 

In  the  meantime,  misguided  restrictions 
on  our  economic  growth  are  damaging  our 
economy  and  our  whole  society.  They  repre- 
sent a  retreat  from  the  forward  march  we 
had  been  making  toward  full  production  and 
full  employment.  They  are  reducing  the 
amount  of  national  wealth  we  can  produce 
Just  when  we  are  called  upon  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  meet  our  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 
Reductions  in  essential  government  pro- 
grams are  crippling  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  create  social  Justice  for  every 
American. 

The  present  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  readopt  a  policy  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 — full 
production  and  full  employment — and  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  economic  growth, 
and  Invigorate  all  programs  designed  to  meet 
America's  deep  social  needs.  The  problem 
of  inflation  should  be  attacked  not  by  re- 
ducing economc  growth,  but  by  adopting 
programs  which  will  affect  those  corporation 
and  ind\istries  responsible  for  unjustifiable 
price  increases,  which  are  the  root  cause  of 
inflationary  pressures. 

The  cities  and  states  alone  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  federal  re- 
sponse to  this  era  of  crisis  must  be  affirma- 
tive and  constructive;  for  America  must  ful- 
fill its  destiny  and  provide  for  all  its  people — 
young  and  old,  all  races,  creeds  and  color, 
in  whatever  station  of  life — the  economic 
and  social  justice  which  is  the  noble  com- 
mitment of  a  free  society. 

How  can  these  goals  be  achieved? 
First  we  must  reorder  our  national  prior- 
ities. We  must  realize  that  America  cannot 
long  be  defended  abroad  if  we  permit  the 
continuation  of  indefensible  conditions  at 
home.  We  must  make  far  greater  efforts  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  must  work  to- 
gether with  other  powers  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement  and  end  the  arms 
race.  We  must  cut  the  flabby  fat  of  inef- 
ficiency, overpricing  and  unnecessary  spend- 
ing from  our  defense  budget. 

We  must  adopt  a  fair  and  equitable  tax 
system  that  closes  the  loopholes  through 
which  the  wealthy  escape  their  fair  tax  obli- 
gation. And  we  must  use  the  funds  and  re- 
sources that  such  policies  make  available  to 
meet  domestic  problems  and  meet  our  social 
needs. 

FOR    OUR    CITIES 

To  save  our  cities  will  require  a  massive 
commitment  of  federal  resources  to  help  re- 
build neighborhoods,  to  provide  adequate, 
modern  mass  transportation,  to  create  all 
of  those  community  facilities  that  are  still 
so  sadly  lacking. 

We  must  make  a  reality  of  the  promise  of 
equal  treatment  for  all,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  financial  condition.  To  this 
end  we  call  for  the  following  speciflc  actions: 

1.  Full  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  laws;  substantial  Increases  In 
funds  to  assure  adequate  staffing  in  those 
agencies  charged  with  enforcement. 

2.  Full  enforcement  and  strengthening  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  adequate  powers  to  eliminate 
Job  discrimination. 

3.  Vigilant  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968. 
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4.  The  denial  of  any  government  contracts 
whatsoever  to  those  employers  who  persist  in 
denying  their  employees  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  national  origin, 
sex  or  union  activity. 

5.  Federal  law  to  secure  equal  administra- 
tion of  Justice  by  ending  the  all-white  Jury 
system. 

6.  Public  and  private  measures  to  assure 
equal  access  to  Justice  In  our  courts.  Includ- 
ing fair  and  reasonable  ball  bond  proced- 
ures; legal  assistance  to  the  poor;  legal  aid 
in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  actions;  and  pro- 
vision of  adequate  defense  services  at  all 
hearings  involving  the  possibility  of  a  seri- 
ous deprivation  of  liberty. 

7.  On  the  educational  front  we  call  for 
sharply  Increased  efforts  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation  In  northern  as  well  as  southern 
schools:  extension  of  quality  early  childhood 
education  to  every  disadvantaged  child  In  the 
country;  reoriented  vocational  education  em- 
phasizing the  work-experience  training  and 
the  Involvement  of  business  and  Industry; 
expanded  opportunities  for  higher  education 
through  increased  federal  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged students;  revision  of  state  aid 
formulas  to  assure  more  per  student  aid  to 
districts  having  a  high  proportion  of  disad- 
vantaged school  age  children. 

8.  The  American  labor  movement  must 
face  up  to  Its  full  responsibilities  on  the  Job 
front  and  Intensify  its  efforts  to  open  up  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  minority  groups, 
including  the  higher  paid  and  higher  skilled 
Jobs. 

TO    ASSURE    A    DECENT    STANDARD   OP    LIVING 

To  bring  an  end  to  poverty  and  hunger  In 
America  and  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  the  ALA  supports  a  comprehensive 
program  of  assured  minimum  Income  for  all 
Americans,  including: 

JOBS 

A  Job.  at  decent  wages,  for  everj'  American 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  work.  If  the  private 
sector  is  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  Jobs, 
the  federal  government  should  become  the 
employer  of  last  resort  and  provide  produc- 
tive employment  for  all  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  other  suitable  employment. 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  so  that 
those  who  work  will  receive  enough  for  their 
labors  to  live  at  least  at  a  modest  and  decent 
standard  of  living.  The  $2  minimum  wage 
is  a  first  step,  to  be  increased  then  in  line 
with  the  general  movement  of  wages  in  the 
nation. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE (SOCIAL  SECURTTY.  HE.\LTH. 

UNEMPLOYMENT        INSURANCE,        WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ) 

Improvement  of  the  social  insurances — old 
age.  survivors',  disability,  health  insurance, 
and  unemployment  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation—to help  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists 
between  income  from  work  and  needed  in- 
come and  services  to  maintain  health  and 
decencv  during  periods  of  unemployment, 
disability,  illness  and  retirement.  Of  equal 
importance  is  improved  protection  of  sur- 
vivors, who  are  predominantly  women  and 
children.  Beneflts  In  all  the  Insurance  pro- 
grams should  be  substantially  increased  at 
all  levels.  Including  both  minimum  and  max- 
imum benefits.  Provision  should  be  made 
under  Social  Security  for  earlier  retirement. 
Exemptions  from  payment  of  Social  Security 
taxes  bv  individuals  with  low  earnings  should 
be  pro'Tlded,  similar  to  income  tax  exemp- 
tions. And  contributions  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rltv  fund  should  be  made  by  the  federal 
government  out  of  general  revenues  as  well 
as  by  employers  and  employees. 

PENSION    REINSURANCE 

We  call  also  for  a  federal  program  of  re- 
insurance to  protect  private  pension  plans. 

The  systematic  accrual  of  pension  funds  to 
meet  future  beneflt  costs  has  been  recognized 
by  responsible  unions  and  managements  as 
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a  sound  general  method  of  underpinning 
promised  pensions.  However,  business  fail- 
ures, plant  shut-downs  and  other  factors 
arising  from  technological  change  and  com- 
petitive forces  have  resulted  in  the  unfore- 
seen and  often  abrupt  termination  cf  an 
otherwise  sound  pension  plan  at  a  lime  when 
currently  accrued  assets  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  accrued  beneflt  liabilities.  Such  pension 
plan  terminations  all  too  frequently  subject 
affected  workers  to  the  double  tragedy  of  lost 
Jobs  and  loss  of  substantial  prospective  pen- 
sion rights  at  a  stage  in  life  when  they  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  earn  further  bene- 
flt entitlements. 

Well-established  precedents  exist  for 
broadly  based,  self-flnancing  federal  insur- 
ance mechanisms  in  the  cases  of  home  mort- 
gage financing  and  bank  deposits,  and  a  sim- 
ilar approach  to  the  problem  of  pension  plan 
terminations — through  legislation  establish- 
ing pension  reinsurance — can  be  achieved  at 
relatively  nominal  premium  cost  to  Individ- 
ual plans. 

The  ALA  therefore  urges  prompt  Congres- 
sional action  in  the  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive, federally-administered  Insurance 
program  guaranteeing  meaningful  pension 
plan  termination  protection  of  workers'  ben- 
eflts. 

ADEQUATE   INCOME   ALLOWANCE 

An  adequate  income  allowance  should  be 
assured  for  all  Americans  whose  Income  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  them  a  modest  and  de- 
cent living  standard.  In  addition  to  employ- 
ment and  social  insurance  there  must  be 
assurance  of  an  Income  floor  below  which  no 
family  or  individual  should  be  permitted  to 
fall — this  floor  to  be  provided  through  a  sys- 
tem of  children's  allowances  or  a  negative  In- 
come tax. 

NATIONAL   SYSTEM  OF  WELFARE 

The  present  welfare  system  is  historically 
obsolete.  It  destroys  individual  initiative  and 
Incentive  and  robs  people  of  their  sense  of 
human  dignity. 

A  drastically  reorganized,  federally  fl- 
nanced  public  welfare  system  must  be  estab- 
lished for  those  who  temporarily  may  not 
qualify  for  other  programs.  This  system 
should  establish  national  standards  and  uni- 
form benefit  levels,  regardless  of  the  loca- 
tion of  recipients,  and  provide  for  eligibility 
based  on  the  already  proven  income  certi- 
fication test.  The  program  should  be  aug- 
mented by  the  services  of  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel  competent  to  assist  the  dis- 
advantaged in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  their 
problems  and  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  block  them  from  full  participation  in 
our  society. 

EDUCATION 

We  must  recognize  that  state  and  local 
governments  are  no  longer  able  to  finance 
the  educational  requirements  of  our  nation. 
Adequate  federal  funds  must  be  provided  so 
that  in  every  state  and  community  we  can 
build  the  new  schools  we  need,  pay  ade- 
quate salaries  to  attract  the  additional  teach- 
ers we  need  and  provide  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  higher  education  to  all  who  wish  It 
and  can  use  It.  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  crippling  burden  of  educational 
costs  on  state  and  local  taxpayers. 

PROTECTION     OF     CONSUMERS 

Protection  of  consumer  Interests  should 
have  a  high  priority.  We  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Constimer  Af- 
fairs and  an  Independent,  non-governmental 
Consumer  Council  to  represent  consumer  in- 
terests; reform  of  Insurance  abuses,  espe^l.il- 
ly  in  the  field  of  auto  insurance;  strength- 
ened and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Disclosures  Act.  and  defeat  In  State 
legislatures  of  the  so-called  National  Uni- 
form Consumers'  Credit  Code  which  would 
subvert  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Disclo- 
sures Act:  passape  of  all  needed  legislation  to 
protect  consumers  against  products  that  en- 
danger health  or  safety,  or  that  are  fraud- 
ulent, and  publication  of  data  on  such  prod- 
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ucta  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
protection  against  the  abuse  of  economic 
power  by  monopolistic  or  seml-monopollstlc 
corporations  In  their  relations  both  with  con- 
sumers to  whom  they  sell  and  suppliers  from 
whom  they  buy;  and  compensation  for  the 
Innocent  victims  of  crime  and  their  families. 

OU«      LIVINO      ENnXONMENT 

To  end  the  destruction  of  our  living  en- 
vironment through  pollution  of  our  air  and 
water,  we  call  for  creation  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  supported  by 
strong  antl-pollutlon  legislation;  organiza- 
tion of  a  People's  Lobby  against  Pollution. 
and  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  composed  of  laymen  and  ex- 
perts, to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  Federal 
Department  and  the  people;  a  Federal  Rec- 
reation Service,  with  authority  to  acquire 
more  land  for  recreational  areas,  possibly  fi- 
nanced from  oil  shale  revenues;  elimination 
of  visual  pollution  by  billboards,  exposed 
Junkyards  and  land  disfigured  and  made  bar- 
ren by  strip-mining;  U.S.  coop>eratlon  In  the 
International  Biological  Program  for  resehrch 
on  the  exploitation  of  resources  in  and  under 
the  sea. 

These  jpropoaals  and  others  brought  to  this 
Conference  deal  with  the  more  glaring  of  the 
Ills  and  problems  that  afflict  our  nation  to- 
day. This  ALA  Conference  pledges  Its  support 
of  these  and  cither  measures  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans,  and  we 
urge  the  alBliated  unions  to  mobilize  their 
leadership  and  membership  in  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  bring  them  to  realization.         '' 

The  ALA  Conference  urges  the  leadership 
of  the  ALA  to  request  an  appointment  at  an 
early  date  with  President  Nixon  and  the  ap- 
proprlat«  members  of  bis  Cabinet  and  also 
to  request  appointments  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congtess  to  discuss  these  urgent  questions 
and  to  present  the  views  of  the  ALA  con- 
cerning them. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  25,  1969! 

Alliance  of  Teamsters  and  U.A.W.  Poses  Key 

Test  iob  Reuther 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Walter  P  Reuther's  dream  of  a  revitalized 
labor  movement,  on  the  march  and  inspiring 
social  change,  is  on  the  verge  of  Its  first  pe- 
riod of  testing. 

The  test  will  begin  tomorrow  in  Washing- 
ton when  the  nation's  two  biggest  unions. 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
and  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  begin 
a  potentially  powerful  alliance  aimed  at  orga- 
nizing millions  of  still  unorganized  workers 
and  Infusing  In  American  labor  a  new  com- 
mitment to  human  progress. 

Mr.  Reuther,  the  fervent  and  imaginative 
president  of  the  UJl.W.,  has  been  scurrying 
about  the  country  for  weeks  laying  the 
groundwork.  In  conjunction  with  Prank  E. 
Pltzsinunons,  acting  president  of  the  team- 
sters, for  the  unusual  combination  that  will 
be  known  as  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action. 

The  61-year-old  auto  union  president  was 
busily  completing  plans  for  the  alliance 
earlier  this  week  In  his  spacious,  book-lined 
office  overlooking  the  Detroit  River  In  Detroit. 
Working  In  his  shirt  sleeves,  he  rose  from 
behin:!  his  paper-strewn  desk  to  emphasize 
bis  enthusiasm  about  the  program  of  the 
alliance  and  to  give  assurances  of  the  full- 
fledged  commitment  of  both  unions  to  It. 

rtJNDS    TO   BE    USED 

"Both  the  teamsters  and  the  U.A.W.  are 
prepared  to  devote  sizable  resources  to  mean- 
ingful organizing  projects,"  he  said.  "We're 
going  to  strengthen  collective  bargaining  and 
devote  major  efforts  to  improving  housing, 
health,  race  relations  and  education.  And 
we're  going  to  be  building  community  unions 
to  help  people  help  themselves. 

"We've  got  a  progranmiatlc  alliance,"  he 
said  in  an  interview,  "and  we're  going  to  do 
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sjMclfic  things.  ...  I  think  our  program  and 
activities  will  also  persuade  the  A-Fli.-C.I.O. 
to  do  more.  They'll  do  things  they  didn't  even 
consider  before." 

In  Washington,  Weldon  Mathls,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Fltzslmmons,  described  the  alliance's 
proposed  program  as  "ambitious"  and  "tre- 
mendous." He  warned,  however,  that  no  one 
should  expect  Instant  miracles. 

"It's  got  to  be  a  long-range  program,"  he 
said,  "and  it's  going  to  take  time  to  acoom- 
pUsh." 

Both  the  teamsters  and  the  U.A.W.  are  out- 
side the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  When 
the  auto  union  withdrew  from  the  parent 
federation  last  July  on  the  grounds  that  It 
was  moribund  and  undemocratic,  the  A.FX.- 
C.I.O.  lost  about  $1  million  in  annual  Income 
and  nearly  1.6  million  members. 

DT7ES  INCREASE   PROBABLE 

The  federation  has  not  reduced  its  staff  or 
programs,  but  faces  the  prospect  of  a  per 
capita  dues  increase  (the  per  capita  dues  are 
7  cents  a  member)  if  new  programs  are  to  be 
developed. 

Probably  the  greatest  Impact  of  the 
UA.W.'s  secession,  however,  was  at  the  level 
of  state  and  city  labor  councils.  Because  the 
auto  union's  membership  Is  heavily  concen- 
trated in  some  industrial  states,  the  city  and 
state  councils  of  the  A.FIj.-C.I.O.  In  such 
states  as  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  suffered 
heavy  losses  of  both  Income  and  member- 
ship. 

The  initial  agreement  of  the  new  alliance 
worked  out  last  year  by  the  executive  boards 
of  the  teamsters  and  the  U.A.W.  declared  that 
the  two  unions  would  Join  in  a  "common 
effort  to  get  the  American  labor  movement 
on  the  march  and  to  help  America  find  crea- 
tive and  constructive  answers  to  the  urgent 
complex  economic  and  social  problems  that 
we  face  as  a  nation." 

PROPOSALS    LISTED 

Joint  action  programs  proposea  in  the 
prospectus  worked  out  by  the  teamster  and 
U.A.W.  leaders  include: 

Organizing  the  unorganized  In  the  un- 
skilled and  lower-paid  Jobs  in  the  white 
collar  field,  in  residential  housing  construc- 
tion, and  in  specific  areas  such  as  the  chemi- 
cal Industry. 

Strengthening  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  development  of  machinery  to  cope  with 
the  growing  complexes  of  Industrial 
"conglomerates. 

Supporting  agricultural  workers  In  their 
efforts  to  gain  social  Justice  emd  the  benefits 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Cooperation  with  other  groups  in  helping 
to  organize  community  unions,  so  that  the 
working-poor,  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed may  have  the  opportunity  of 
participation,  of  self-organization  and  self- 
determination  In  dealing  with  their 
problems. 

Joining  with  other  community  groups  to 
promote  equal  opportunity  and  to  assure  a 
job  at  decent  pay  for  every  person  able  and 
willing  to  work,  with  guaranteed  Income  and 
with  the  government  acting  as  the  employer 
of  last  resort  when  the  private  sector  cannot 
provide  such  an  opportunity. 

A  massive  effort  to  help  rebuild  and  re- 
habilitate America's  urban  areas  by  the  full 
use  of  advanced  technology,  new  materials 
and  methods. 

LABOR    IS    AT    A    CROSSROAD 

"The  labor  movement  is  at  a  crossroad." 
the  Declaration  of  Purpose  says.  "It  must 
subject  itself  to  honest  self-searching  and 
self -evaluation.  It  must  free  Itself  from  com- 
placency and  self-congratulation.  It  must 
acquire  a  sense  of  renewal  and  rededlcation  to 
social  progress. 

"It  must  free  Itself  of  old  attitudes  and 
habits  and  demonstrate  the  willingness,  the 
capability    and    the   commitment    to    make 
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fundamental  changes  In  its  policies  that  re- 
spond to  the  realities  of  a  swiftly  changing 
world." 

More  than  500  delegates,  half  from  the  2- 
mlllion  member  teamster  union  and  half 
from  the  1.6-milllon  member  auto  union  are 
scheduled  to  convene  at  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel  tomorrow  and  Tuesday  for  the 
founding  conference  of  the  alliance,  which 
was  first  announced  last  sununer. 

The  two  unions  have  rented  9,000  square 
feet  of  office  space  here  In  a  new  building  at 
066  11th  Street  N.W.,  where  they  will  have 
11  executive  and  11  secretarial  offices.  Each 
of  the  unions  is  planning  to  name  a  deputy 
director  for  the  alliance  to  work  with  an  as 
yet  unannounced  director. 

Basic  financing  has  already  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  boards  of  the  teamsters  and 
the  U.A.W.  A  per  capita  payment  of  10  cents 
a  month  is  expected  to  provide  about  $360,- 
000  a  month  or  $4,320,000  per  year  for  the 
programs  and  operation  of  the  alliance. 

The  high-sounding  goals  and  grandiose 
plans  of  the  somewhat  surprising  alliance 
between  the  programatlc,  liberally  oriented 
U.A.W.  and  the  bread  and  butter,  aggressive 
teamsters  have  elicited  some  skeptical  and 
even  derisive  conunents  from  officials  of  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

The  teamsters  were  expelled  from  the  fed- 
eration in  1957  for  corruption.  The  U.A.W. 
was  siispended  last  year  for  nonpayment  of 
dues  after  Mr.  Reuther  and  the  union's  lead- 
ers had  criticized  the  federation  for  com- 
placency, for  clinging  to  the  status  quo  and 
for  undemocratic  procedures.  The  auto  union 
subsequently  seceded  from  the  parent  body. 

Just  how  much  support  the  new  alliance 
will  get  from  other  unions  is  not  clear  as  yet, 
although  the  initial  reactions  from  most  fed- 
eration unions  have  been  cool.  Moreover,  the 
executive  council  of  the  A.FX.-C.I.O.  has 
adopted  a  resolution  saying  that  "member- 
ship in  or  support  of"  the  alliance  would  do 
"violence"  to  the  objectives  and  principles 
of  the  federation. 

The  council  said  that  such  meml>er8hip  or 
support  for  the  alliance  would  constitute 
grounds  for  suspension  or  expulsion  under 
the  federation's  constitution. 

The  International  Chemical  Workers  Un- 
ion adopted  a  resolution  favoring  affiliation 
with  the  alliance  at  its  last  convention,  but 
the  tinlon  has  continued  to  pay  Its  dues  to 
the  federation. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  Glass  and 
Ceramic  Workers  of  North  America  might  be 
sympathetic  to  the  alliance,  particularly  be- 
cause the  products  that  members  work  on  are 
to  a  great  extent  utilized  in  the  auto 
Industry. 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  at  their  con- 
vention last  fall  authorized  their  officers  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  affiliation  with 
the  alliance  but  emphasized  that  they  were 
not  to  Jeopardize  the  union's  standing  with 
the  A.PX.-C.I.O. 

Although  the  aggressiveness  of  the  alliance 
may  precipitate  some  abrasive  confrontations 
with  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  leaders  of  the  new 
grouping  would  like  to  have  the  support  of 
other  unions. 
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New  Union  Is  Formed 
Suffolk,  Va..  May  24. — A  national  labor 
union  consisting  of  10  breakaway  locals  of 
the  Retail  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Unions  was  formed  here  today. 

The  new  union  was  named  the  National 
Council  of  Distributive  Workers  of  America. 
Its  inception  was  based  on  complaints  that 
the  retail  workers  had  no  Negroes  In  top  na- 
tional posts. 

The  new  president,  Cleveland  Robinson, 
formerly  secretary- treasurer  of  the  District 
66  Wholesale  and  Retail  Office  and  Processing 
Union  in  New  York,  called  the  new  group  "a 
union  for  poor  people,  the  blacks  and  Mexi- 


can Americans  who  have  heretofore  been  left 
out." 

Mr.  Robinson's  District  66  was  the  first 
union  to  break  with  the  national  organiza- 
tion over  the  lack  of  black  leadership.  The 
10  local  unions  forming  the  new  national  at- 
ganlzatlon  had  a  combined  meml>erBhlp  of 
40.000. 

Extensive  negotiations  are  being  held  with 
the  teamsters  and  the  U.A.W.  with  an  eye 
toward  cooperation  under  the  Alliance  for 
Labor  Action,  the  leaders  said. 

Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  n.A.W., 
lent  the  neophjrte  imlon  $126,000  Interest 
free  and  200  of  the  best  auto  imlon 
organizers. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  14,  19691 
Union   Conglomerate — Alliance   op  Team- 
sters,  T'^AW  Maps   Bold  Plans  in  Labor, 
Social  P'ields — Hotjsino  Ventures,  Orga- 
nizing Drives  Are  Among  Ooals;  Financial 
Rbsottbces  Large — Are  the  Partn^is  Com- 
patible? 
(By  James  P.  Gannon  and  Laurence  G. 
O'Donnell) 
Washington. — ^The    nation's    two    biggest, 
richest  unions  are  quietly  putting  the  finish- 
ing Douches  on  the  lotafx  movement's  first 
conglomerate. 

Like  today's  multifaoeted  corporate  con- 
glomerates, the  labor  organization  about  to 
be  launched  by  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union  and  the  Teamsteiis  Union  will  engage 
In  a  kaleidoscopic  array  of  aotivitiee.  The 
UAW-Teamsters  Joint  veikture,  the  Alliance 
for  Labor  Action,  is  designed  on  so  grand  a 
scale  that  It  oould  be  the  pride  of  the  meet 
ambitious    corporate    empire-builder. 

Aooordlng  to  the  poxispeotus  outlined  by 
key  planners  of  the  ALA,  the  allianoe  will  be: 
A  real-estate  developter,  planning,  design- 
ing and  building  low-ooet  urban  housing  for 
slum  dwellers,  retired  union  members  and 
others,  using  advanced  building  technology. 
A  private  antlpoverty  program,  sponsoring 
Job-training  centers  and  slum-neighborbood 
service  centers  that  would  take  an  ombuds- 
man's role  in  helping  the  poor  with  legal, 
medical  and  financial  problems. 

A  ghetto-mobilizing  "new  politics"  ma- 
chine, organizing,  registering  and  "educat- 
ing" black  and  other  minority  voters  to  In- 
crease pressure  on  city  hall,  school  boards, 
landlords  and  merchants. 

A  new,  well-financed  organizing  force,  aim- 
ing to  spread  unionism  to  low-wage  indus- 
tries and  to  unorganized  regions,  such  as  the 
South. 

A  new  bargaining-table  combine,  backed 
by  a  huge  strike  fund,  eager  to  match  mus- 
cles and  wits  with  corporate  conglomerates. 

A    FINAL    FLING 

If  the  scheme  seems  grandiose.  It  Is  be- 
catise  some  of  the  labor  movement's  moett 
visionary  planners  are  drafting  It.  The  ALA 
is  basically  Walter  Reuther's  dream,  but  the 
Idealistic  UAW  president  has  found  in  the 
Teamsters  Union  other  big  thinkers  eager  to 
embelllfili  it.  Many  labor  observers  see  the 
ALA  as  a  final,  grand  fling  for  the  61-year-old 
Mr.  Reuther  before  retirement  and  as  a  hope- 
ful grasp  at  respectability  by  the  Teamsters 
Union,  whose  last  two  presidents  have  landed 
In  prison. 

The  unlikely  alliance  of  the  UAW  Idealists 
and  the  hard-bitten  Teamsters  has  led  to 
widespread  skepticism  In  the  labor  movement 
that  the  partnership  will  ever  work.  "It's  a 
rope  of  sand,"  oontends  the  leader  of  a  big 
APL-CIO  union  who  thinks  the  Teamsters 
and  UAW  officials  are  such  disparate  charac- 
ters they  wont  be  able  to  work  together. 

The  curious  oonfederacy  faces  many  sticky 
problems.  Despite  sales  pitches  to  numerous 
unions,  the  partners  have  won  only  two  small 
groups  as  allies — ^the  110,000-memb^  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union  and  the 
break-away  New  Yoi^  division  of  the  AFIr- 
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OIO's  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department 
Store  Union,  embracing  30,000  workers. 
Hoped-for  recnats.  Including  the  United 
Rubber  Workers,  the  Oil,  Ctbemlcal  and 
Atomic  Workers  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen,  have  hung 
back,  though  they  could  Join  later. 

TACTICAL   PROBLEMS 

There  are  tactical  problems,  too.  Various 
UAW  and  Teamsters  men  have  differing 
Ideas  on  Just  which  workers  ^ould  be  orga- 
nized by  the  ALA.  Finding  suiUble  targets 
for  the  ALA  brand  of  "congolmerate  bar- 
gaining" Isn't  ettsy  either,  because  APL-CIO 
unions  have  a  strong  foothold  in  most  of  the 
big,  diversified  companies. 

And  over  the  grand  dream  hangs  a  night- 
mare worry  voiced  by  one  UAW  official: 
"What  happens  if  Hoffa  becomes  free?"  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  the  Jailed  Teamster 
president  is  paroled  from  his  eight-year  Jury- 
tampering  sentence  while  still  holding  his 
office,  then  idealist  Walter  Reuther  would 
find  himself  presiding  along  with  ex-con 
Hoffa.  Intimates  say  Mr.  Reuther  gets  fret- 
ful and  snappish  when  this  possibility  is 
even  gently  suggested. 

The  alliance's  alms  will  be  revealed  pub- 
licly soon.  After  lengthy  delay,  the  ALA  will 
hold  its  first  national  conference  here  May 
26  and  27.  The  meeting  of  some  500  UAW 
and  Teamster  officials  and  staff  men  from 
around  the  country  will  mark  the  formal 
launching  of  the  Joint  venture  agreed  to 
last  July. 

"In  1969,  we  are  going  to  provide  some 
therapy  to  the  American  labor  movement 
Just  as  the  CIO  did  in  1939,"  says  Mr. 
Reuther,  who  vows  the  ALA  will  prod  APL- 
CIO  leaders  "to  get  off  their  rusty  bottoms." 

Adds  acting  Teamster  chief  Frank  E.  Fltz- 
slmmons: "We're  not  going  to  come  out  of 
the  sky  wearing  white  robes  and  waving 
magic  wands  and  expect  everyone  to  capitu- 
late or  bow  down.  But  we're  ready  to  get  off 
the  gorund  with  a  program  that  reinvig- 
orates  the  labor  movement." 

AMPLE  RESOURCES 

Officials  Of  the  APL-CIO,  which  expelled 
the  Teamsters  on  corruption  charges  in  1957 
and  which  the  UAW  quit  last  year,  tend 
to  scoff  at  the  rival  group's  plans  as  grand- 
standing by  Mr.  Reuther,  more  rhetoric  tban 
action.  But  they  privately  concede  the  two 
strong  alliance  partners  have  the  resources  to 
make  good  on  their  big  promisee. 

The  Teamsters,  with  more  than  two  mil- 
lion members,  and  the  UAW,  with  some  1.6 
million,  are  the  largest  unions  in  the  U.S. 
Their  combined  net  worth  tops  $170  million. 

The  alliance,  insiders  say,  will  be  very 
well-heeled.  To  bankroll  it,  the  two  unions 
each  have  agreed  to  contribute  a  dime  per 
member  per  month,  or  a  total  of  nearly  $4.6 
million  a  year.  (The  AFL-CIO's  head-tax 
yields  about  $11.5  million  a  year.)  In  addi- 
tion, it's  understood  each  union  has  ear- 
marked an  added  $3  million  or  so  for  a 
"strike  defense  fund."  The  big  war  chest 
would  be  used  to  help  weaker  unlorts  in 
strikes  against  strong  employers,  strategists 
say.  Such  aid  to  unions  in  distress  could  be 
a  potent  ALA  recruiting  tool. 

The  ALA  partners  have  taken  a  five-year 
lease  on  a  floor  of  a  new,  downtown  Wash- 
ington office  building  to  serve  as  the  alli- 
ance's national  headquarters.  A  staff  Is  being 
assembled,  and  each  union  plans  to  name 
a  man  to  serve  as  deputy  director  of  the 
ALA.  To  bead  the  new  organization,  the  un- 
ions are  seeking  "a  man  of  stature,"  says 
one  Teamster  chieftain,  but  they  apparently 
are  having  some  difficulty  finding  one  who 
wants  the  Job.  James  J.  Reynolds,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  turned  It  down. 

Such  problems  have  delayed  the  ALA's 
lavmchlng.  "WeYe  finding  out  we  cant  get 
going  as  fast  as  we  thought  we  could,"  con- 
cedes a  top  Teamster.  "There  are  lots  of  road- 
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blocks  when  you  are  trying  to  design  national 
programs." 

The  planning  for  the  alliance  has  been 
done  by  two  committees.  A  five-man  group 
headed  by  Teamsters'  Acting  President  Frank 
E.  Fltzslmmons  has  mapped  organizing  and 
bargaining  plans;  a  similar  committee  under 
Mr.  Reuther's  direction  has  outlined  social 
and  political  activities. 

Some  of  the  ALA  programs  are  firmly 
planned,  but  many  others  are  still  in  forma- 
tive stages.  Subject  to  change,  the  planning 
committees  have  outlined  four  major  areas 
of  operation:  Organizing,  Bargaining.  Social 
action  and  Politics. 

Here's  a  sample  of  the  planning  in  each 
area: 

The  organizing:  Recruiting  many  of  the 
nation's  58  million  unorganized  workers  Into 
unions  gets  the  top  priority  of  the  alliance. 
Farm  workers,  white-collar  workers,  service 
workers — ^what  one  official  calls  "the  miscel- 
laneous unorganized  millions" — are  among 
the  targets. 

"Who  will  we  be  organizing?"  muses  one 
planner.  "Mostly  the  people  the  labor  move- 
ment has  been  neglecting.  They  work  In 
small  manufacturing  shops,  retail  stores, 
service  establishments,  sometimes  for  city 
governments.  They  are  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, minority-group  members." 

Some  UAW  men  seem  less  interested  In  the 
miscellaneous  millions  than  in  industrial 
workers  and  white-collar  employes.  The 
chemical  industry,  especially  lightly  orga- 
nized Du  Pont  Co.,  iB  attracting  ALA  atten- 
tion. So  are  the  thousands  of  white-collar 
employes  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  medi- 
cal insurance  plans. 

The  alliance's  promise  to  organize  farm 
workers  threatens  a  possible  conflict  with  the 
APIr-CIO's  United  Farm  Workers,  headed  by 
Cesar  Chavez.  The  UAW  has  had  close  ties  to 
Mr.  Chavez's  union,  which  Is  locked  in  a 
marathon  struggle  with  California's  grape 
growers.  ALA  men  are  hoping  the  UFW  can 
cooperate  with  both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
alliance;  if  not,  a  tug-of-war  for  the  farm 
union's  allegiance  is  likely. 

Bargaining:  The  special  target  of  the 
alliance's  bargaining  designs  is  the  fast-grow- 
ing corporate  conglomerates,  which  pose  a 
new  challenge  to  unions;  when  a  corporation 
is  widely  diversified,  no  one  union  can  exert 
great  pressure  on  it  by  striking. 

AFL-CIO  unions  have  tried  to  deal  with 
this  changed  power  balance  through  coordi- 
nated or  coalition  bargaining  by  several 
unions;  the  ALA  is  planning  a  similar  ap- 
proach but  chooses  to  call  it  "conglomerate 
bargaining."  A  major  problem,  however,  will 
be  finding  a  target  where  the  UAW  and 
Teamsters  are  so  dominant  that  cooperation 
of  the  AFL-CIO  affiliates  Isnt  crucial  to  suc- 
cess. One  possibility  under  study:  California- 
based  FMC  Corp.,  maker  of  food-processing 
machinery,  power  transmission  equipment, 
chemicals,  textiles,  ordnance  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Besides  the  conglomerates,  the  alliance 
alms  to  throw  its  weight  against  other  se- 
lected employers.  The  big  strike  fund  would 
be  used  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  weaker 
unions  that  the  ALA  decides  to  aid  in  strug- 
gles against  "union-busting"  companies.  Just 
what  strike  situations  would  fit  this  desig- 
nation isn't  clear.  In  1967,  the  UAW  lent  the 
United  Rubber  Workers  $3  million  to  finance 
its  strike  against  the  major  rubber  com- 
panies, on  the  theory  that  the  tire-makers 
were  out  to  "destroy"  the  financially  strapped 
union. 

Social  Action:  Building  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  the  inner-city  poor  and  retirees  will 
be  high  on  the  alliance's  agenda.  Planners 
aim  to  sponsor  nonprofit  housing  projects 
financed  malnlv  with  Federal  Government 
dollars.  The  ALA  i^rould  put  up  "seed  money" 
to  buy  land,  hire  aichitects  and  help  pay 
for  construction. 
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In  California,  alliance  leaders  are  eying 
building  sites  In  East  Los  Angeles,  a  mixed 
Negro  and  Mexican-American  community, 
and  in  Richmond,  a  heavily  Negro  commu- 
nity across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  For 
retirees,  the  ALA  is  planning  a  "series"  of 
projects  for  union  pensioners  and  other  low- 
er-Income aged  folk  "all  across  the  country," 
says  one  official. 

A  rough  prototype  of  the  alliance  housing 
projects,  not  directly  connected  to  the  ALA, 
exists  In  Detroit.  There,  the  UAW  has  put  up 
$1  million  of  the  $5  million  seed  money  for 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens  Develop- 
ment Authority,  which  promotes  low-cost 
housing  sponsored  by  community  groups.  Mr. 
Reuther  says  the  authority  has  about  $50 
million  of  housing  "in  the  pipelines." 

The  authority  recently  sponsored  a  con- 
test among  builders  of  prefabricated  and 
modular  homes  to  show  how  functional,  at- 
tractive houses  could  be  built  cheaply.  Mr. 
Reuther  wants  to  pioneer  In  the  use  of  labor- 
saving,  assembly-line  types  of  construction 
methods.  His  plan  could  draw  the  ALA  into 
bitter  conflict  with  the  AFL-CIO's  building 
trades  unions,  which  generally  resist  such 
new  tephnlques  as  a  threat  to  members'  Jobs. 

"We  Afe  going  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  work  with  the  building  trades," 
Mr.  Reuther  said  recently.  "But  we  say  if 
you  drag  your  feet,  no  group  has  the  right  to 
veto  the  right  of  people  to  decent  housing." 

Other  social-action  plans  Include  Job 
training  and  direct  aid  to  ghetto  residents. 
■We're  going  to  set  up  a  whole  bunch  of 
training  centers  to  train  employes  for  vari- 
ous industries,"  says  a  Teamsters  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Community  service  centers  that  would  dis- 
pense advice  to  the  poor  on  health,  legal 
problems,  finances  and  discrimination  troub- 
les also  are  on  the  drawing  board.  "We'd  set 
up  the  headquarters  in  the  ghetto  and  give 
technical  assistance  but  have  the  black  com- 
munity run  It,"  says  one  official. 

Political  Action:  A  drive  to  mobilize 
the  "ghetto  vote"  could  be  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  alllEince's  alms.  The  campaign 
seems  sure  to  sharpen  conflicts  between 
slum-dwellers  and  city  government,  the 
school  system,  real  estate  Interests  and  slum- 
neighborhood  businesses.  "It's  an  effort  to 
try  to  get  poor  people  organized  for  pollt- 
leal  leverage,"  says  one  ALA  planner. 

"We  want  to  establish  some  political  edu- 
cation organization  to  involve  the  blacks,  the 
browns,  all  the  disadvantaged,"  says  a  Team- 
sters' leader.  "This  Is  the  flrst  real  attempt 
to  harness  their  voting  strength."  The  or- 
ganization wouldn't  be  "partisan."  he  con- 
tends, but  might  endorse  candidates  for  of- 
fice. It  definitely  would  work  to  register  poor 
voters  and  get  them  to  the  polls. 

Tied  in  with  the  ghetto-political  apparatus 
would  be  "community  unions"  such  as  those 
set  up  by  the  UAW  in  Watts  and  East  Los 
Angeles  and  by  the  Teamsters  In  a  slimi 
area  of  St.  Louis.  The  UAW-alded  Watts 
Labor  Community  Action  Committee  last 
year  won  a  battle  with  Los  Angeles  County 
officials  to  bring  a  public  hospital  to  Watts. 
The  Teamsters-financed  Tandy  Area  Coun- 
cil In  St.  Louis  has  been  Involved  In  battles 
with  slum  landlords  and  supermarkets  ac- 
cused of  price-gouging.  i 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  June  2,  1969] 
New  Labor  Partners 

The  curtain  was  raised  last  week  on  the 
new  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  formed  by 
the  idealistic  United  Auto  Workers  and  the 
rough-and-tumble  Teamsters  union. 

The  formation  of  the  alliance  was  an- 
nounced last  svunmer  by  U.A.W.  President 
Walter  Reuther  and  the  Teamsters  Acting 
President  Frank  Fltzslnunons.  Last  week  the 
two  unions,  the  two  largest,  richest  unions 
In  the  nation,  held  their  first  public  con- 
ference. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  an  impressive  event.  The  alliance  haa 
rented  a  full  floor  m  a  new  building  in 
downtown  Washington.  The  speakers  at  the 
conference,  held  In  the  Washington  Hilton, 
Included  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz, 
who  wished  the  alliance  well. 

Even  the  friends  of  the  alliance  expect 
a  stormy  relationship.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press's  Saul  Friedman  describes  It  as  "a 
wedding  of  convenience  and  a  marriage  of 
opposltes."  Reuther  Is  tflean  living;  Teamster 
President  Jimmy  HofTa  Is  In  federal  prison. 
Reuther  is  an  articulate  crusader  for  social 
causes:  the  Teamsters  have  been  guided  by  a 
pragmatic   self-interest. 

Reuther  can  be  expected  to  help  deliver  the 
ghetto  vote  for  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(Dem.,  Mass.),  if  he  makes  a  bid  for  the 
presidency.  The  Teamsters  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  brother  of  the  man  who 
put  Hoffa  behind  bars. 

The  U.A.W.  and  Teamsters  are  both  out- 
casts from  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  which  Is  their 
principal  bond.  The  new  alliance  denies  that 
it  Is  seeking  to  compete  directly  with  the 
A.P.L.-C.I.O.,  but  this  Is  nonsense.  Its  strong 
emphasis  on  'action  "  Is  designed  to  contrast 
with  the  stand-pat  policies  which  alliance 
leaders  attribute  to  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

The  new  A.L.A.  came  out  for  deferring  the 
Safeguard  antl-balUstlc  system,  for  a  dis- 
armament conference  and  for  cuts  In  defense 
funds,  m  sharp  contrast  to  the  A.PJj.-C.I.O. 
positions. 

Despite  the  problems  confronting  the  al- 
liance, it  is  an  interesting  partnership.  It  Is 
expected  to  aim  Its  organizing  efforts  at  farm 
workers,  hospital  and  governmental  em- 
ployes, white  collar  and  technical  workers — 
areas  possibly  ripe  to  vmion  efforts.  The  al- 
liance Is  considering  plans  to  build  low-cost 
housing  for  the  poor  by  using  modern,  fac- 
tory-assembled building  techniques  which 
coiild  reduce  sharply  the  cost  of  new  ghetto 
housing  (and  bring  the  alliance  into  sharp 
conflict  with  the  AJ.L.-C.I.O  building  trades 
union).  The  alliance  also  Is  considering 
"community  unions"  formed,  not  of  employes 
of  a  single  industry,  but  of  the  assortment  of 
persons  living  In  a  neighborhood  where 
poverty  and  government  disinterest  created  a 
conunon    bond. 

The  alliance  is  well  heeled  with  a  $4.4 
million  annual  budget.  The  apparent  Incom- 
patibility of  the  two  large  unions  could  be- 
come an  advantage  If  the  social  Idealism  of 
the  U.A.W.  Is  united  with  the  tough  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Teamsters. 
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(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  June  1,  1969) 
New  Labor  Alliance  Assails  Old  Ideas 
Washington,  D.C. — Perhaps  It  was  only  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  as  skeptics  sug- 
gested, but  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  ap- 
p>arently  have  decided  to  make  the  most  of 
their  unlikely  match. 

Their  honeymoon  here  last  week — the 
founding  of  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action — 
was  marked  by  harmony,  fervor  and  a  tone 
of  great  expectation  for  the  future.  There 
also  were  strong  indications  that  the  ALA 
would  evolve  Into  a  labor  federation  to  rival 
the  AFL-CIO. 

"Hell,  this  Is  ain't  the  ALA;  this  la  the 
CIO,"  one  veteran  teamster  official  was  over- 
heard remarking  to  another  as  he  listened  to 
the  social  action  evangelism  of  UAW  Presi- 
dent Walter  Reuther  and  Reuther's  coun- 
terparts In  the  historically  conservative 
teamster  leadership. 

ON  STtTDENT  REBELLION 

The  reference  was  to  the  kind  of  CIO  that 
existed  under  Reuther  before  he  merged  It 
with  the  AFL  in  1965.  Last  year,  Reuther 
pulled  the  UAW  out  of  the  APL-CIO  In  a 
policy  dispute. 

Even  Frank  E.  Fltzsimmons.  the  plodding, 
normally  Inarticulate  leader  of  the  teamsters. 
Joined  In  proclaiming  liberal  positions.  Cou* 


slder,  for  example,  his  remarks  on  the  stu- 
dent rebellion: 

"I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  so- 
called  generation  gap  is  something  which 
cannot  be  bridged.  I  believe  that  a  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  dialog  can  be  establish- 
ed with  the  youngsters,  if  only  we  take  time 
to  talk  to  them." 

Or  his  call  for  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war: 

"We  find  the  youth  of  the  nation  up 
In  arms  over  an  unpopular  war  In  Vietnam, 
up  In  arms  over  the  billions  of  dollars  this 
country  spends  annually  to  carry  on  this 
war  In  the  far  east,  when  our  own  people 
go  begging  right  here  at  home. 

"This  war,  the  bane  and  plague  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
must  be  stopped  and  must  be  stopped  soon." 

FARSEEINC  STATEMENTS 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.),  In  a 
speech  the  next  day  to  the  ALA  convention, 
hailed  Fltzsimmons'  remarks  as  "two  of  the 
most  Intelligent  and  farseelng  statements  I 
have  seen  from  a  top  labor  leader." 

Many  persons  would  not  side  with  Fltz- 
simmons on  youth  and  the  war,  and  there- 
fore would  not  agree  that  the  remarks  were 
"farseelng."  but  just  about  anyone  who 
knows  the  teamsters  and  has  observed  Fltz- 
simmons In  action  before  would  agree  that 
the  statements  were  unusual  for  tilm. 

Although  he  was  reading  the  speech,  and 
the  words  were  much  more  bookish  than  his 
usual  worklngman's  language,  he  at  least 
committed  himself  publicly  to  the  ideas. 

In  general,  union  men  have  tended  to 
support  the  war  and  to  be  unsympathetic 
toward  rebellious  youth.  With  a  few  Indi- 
vidual exceptions,  the  teamsters  have  been 
as  conservative  on  those  scores  as  any  group. 

ENDORSED  LIBERAL  AIMS 

And  Fltzsimmons,  hand  picked  by  the 
tough,  pragmatic  James  R.  Hoffa  to  head  the 
union  while  Hoffa  Is  in  federal  prison,  was 
identified  with  the  union's  old  guard.  Hoffa, 
serving  a  sentence  for  Jury  tampering,  still  Is 
president.  Fltzsimmons  Is  genert;l  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Even  the  UAW,  which  Ukes  to  consider  It- 
self labor's  avant  garde,  gave  at  least  quail- 
fled  support  of  the  war  until  recently. 

The  ALA  convention  delegates  overwhelm- 
ingly (imanlmously  in  almost  every  case) 
endorsed  their  leaders'  call  for  an  end  of  the 
war,  scuttling  of  the  antl-balllstic-mlsslle, 
dlsarament  efforts  and  a  broad  program  of 
social  and  economic  reform. 

They  also  supported  a  campaign  to  union- 
ize millions  of  unorganized  workers,  and  they 
endorsed  Reuther's  warning  that  AFL-CIO 
Judlsdlctional  claims  would  not  stand  In  the 
way. 

The  delegates  approved  plans  for  ALA  pro- 
motion of  mass  produced  housing  and  an 
attack  on  restrictive  building  codes.  That 
could  put  the  teamsters  at  odds  with  their 
historic  allies,  the  AFL-CIO  building  trades. 
The  UAW,  of  course,  never  has  got  along 
with  the  trades  very  well. 

In  many  cities,  Milwaukee  Included,  the 
teamsters  have  been  an  integral  pcu-t  of  the 
AFL-CIO  building  trades  councils — ^In  viola- 
tion of  AFlr-CIO  policy. 

In  Chicago,  the  building  trades  have  been 
closer  to  the  teamsters  than  to  their  own 
AFL-CIO. 

What  will  happen  to  such  relationships? 

Skeptics  are  inclined  to  say,  "Nothing." 
That  probably  would  depend  on  how  much 
pressure  was  exerted  from  the  top. 

NOBODY    SAID    "HOFTA" 

Another  thing  that  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  teamster  delegates  was  the  com- 
plete avoidance  of  Hoffa's  name  by  conven- 
tion speakers.  Hoffa  and  the  union  were  syn- 
onymous for  10  years,  and  the  union  reacted 
with  one  giant  persecution  complex  dtirlng 
the  years  he  fought  to  stay  out  of  prison. 
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And  now  suddenly  he  was  not  mentioned. 
Also  unmentloned  was  the  question  of  the 
teamsters'  moral  fitness,  which  disturbed 
Reuther  so  much  In  the  1960's.  Reuther  led 
the  fight  to  oust  the  teamsters  from  the 
AFL-CIO  in  1957  on  charges  of  corrupt  lead- 
ership  (Hoffa's). 

Reuther  was  asked  about  this  last  Jvly 
m  Chicago,  when  the  ALA  was  flrst  an- 
nounced. He  said  a  lot  of  water  had  passed 
over  the  dam  since  1957.  That  was  shortly 
after  the  UAW  left  the  AFL-CIO  In  a  flght 
between  Reuther  and  AFL-CIO  President 
Meany. 

Reuther  said  the  teamsters  had  demon- 
strated that  they  were  a  progressive,  responsi- 
ble union. 

It  was  apparent  at  last  week's  meeting, 
that  Reuther  and  his  top  aides  had  developed 
a  close  relationship  with  three  of  the  more 
progressive  vice-presidents  In  the  teamsters' 
union— Harold  Gibbons  of  St.  Louis,  Elnar 
Mohn  of  San  Francisco  and  Murray  W.  Miller 
of  Dallas.  And  Fltzsimmons.  whatever  his 
past  Inclinations,  was  going  along  with  them. 

MILWATTKEEAN'S    ROLE 

Their  philosophy  Is  the  same  militant, 
liberal  pragmatism  as  that  of  Reuther  and 
his  fellow  UAW  officers.  The  teamsters'  nine 
other  vice-presidents  were  for  the  most  part 
silent  at  the  convention. 

Perhaps  as  influential  as  any  of  the  team- 
ster officials,  if  not  more.  Is  a  man  who  was 
not  even  mentioned  from  the  convention 
platform — Atty.  David  Prevlant  of  Milwau- 
kee. 

Prevlant,  chief  labor  counsel  of  the  union 
and  Fltzsimmons'  top  adviser  on  many  mat- 
ters, reportedly  drafted  the  ALA  constitution. 
He  also  was  at  Pltzslmmlons'  side  during  the 
negotiations  last  year  that  led  to  the  alli- 
ance, as  he  Is  at  virtually  every  teamster  ex- 
cutlve  board  meeting. 

Reuther  warmly  praised  the  key  teamster 
leaders,  and  there  were  many  signs  of  friend- 
liness between  staff  aides  of  the  two  unions. 

A  veteran  UAW  staff  man  said  his  team- 
ster counterparts  were  eager  about  taking 
part  in  social  action  programs.  "They  are 
wonderful  people,"  he  said.  "They  Just  never 
had  been  exposed  to  thla  sort  of  thing 
before." 

He  said  they  were  relieved  that  their  tmlon 
was  no  longer  under  Hoffa's  direct  leadership. 

REGAIN    RESPECTABIUTT 

Another  UAW  official  said  that  even  team- 
sters who  felt  no  tifflnlty  for  the  auto  union 
were  glad  to  be  allied  with  It  to  regain 
some  respectability.  He  predicted  that  they 
would  support  social  reform  and  community 
action  for  the  same  reason. 

The  two  unions  are  putting  enough  money 
Into  the  alliance,  more  than  $4  million  a 
year,  to  suggest  that  they  mean  business. 
That  Is  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the 
AFL-CIO  gets  from  Its  128  affiliated  unions. 


[Prom  John  HerUng's  Labor  Letter.  May  31, 
1969] 

This  week  wte  report  on : 

ALA  Launched.— Will  the  Alliance  for  La- 
bor Action  ( ALA)  move  from  talk  to  action? 
Win  the  nation's  two  largest  unions — the 
Teamsters,  with  more  than  2  million,  the 
Auto  Workers  with  more  than  1.5  million 
members — And  common  ground  from  which 
to  launch  a  conunon  program? 

Ten  months  ago.  Auto  Workers  President 
Walter  Reuther  and  Teamsters  Acting  Presi- 
dent Frank  Fltzsimmons  and  their  top  as- 
sociates announced  their  intention  to 
organize  the  ALA.  Since  then,  numerous 
meetings  have  been  held,  of  the  leadership, 
of  the  executive  boards,  of  top  staff  men. 

Observers,  In  and  out  of  the  labor  world, 
could  only  gaze  upon  this  development — of 
two  such  disparate  unions — In  wild  surmise. 
Here  was  Walter  Reuther  Joining  forces  with 
the  Teamsters   to   attempt  to  do  what   he 


declared  was  impossible  to  do  inside  the 
AFL-CIO.  Here  was  Frank  Fltzsimmons,  Act- 
ing Teamsters  President,  ready  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  his  union  was  prepared  to 
move  from  "bread  and  butter"  to  higher  con- 
siderations of  larger  social  concerns. 

The  traditions  of  both  unions  seemed  far 
apart.  Their  economic  backgrounds  are  di- 
verse. The  Auto  Workers  bargain  for  workers 
concentrated  largely  In  the  auto  industry, 
over  the  years  probably  the  most  productive 
and  creative  of  American  corporations.  The 
Teamsters  bargain  for  workers  in  a  wide 
diversity  of  enterprises,  large  and  small, 
mobile  and  stationary  and  in  between,  their 
members  flowing  together  to  make  up  the 
nation's  largest  transportation  complex. 

Each  of  these  unions  has  strong  attractive 
as  well  as  repellent  powers.  The  prestige  of 
the  Auto  Workers  Is  great  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  fact,  Mr.  Reuther's  reputation  for 
civic  virtue  and  social  Idealism  often  annoyed 
people  who  could  operate  on  mundane  levels. 
Certainly  Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  Teamsters  presi- 
dent now  In  prison,  for  jury  flxlng.  might 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  Reuther  spectac- 
ular; but  he  preferred  his  own  theater  of  ac- 
tion which  brought  him  to  the  ultimate  ab- 
surdity of  flipping  mattresses  In  Jail. 

At  any  rate,  the  Teamsters  cast  from  the 
APL-CIO  twelve  years  ago,  the  Auto  Workers, 
divorced  from  the  AFL-CIO  a  year  ago,  have 
now  decided  to  go  steady.  Like  money  in  the 
bank,  they  have  decided  not  to  let  their 
power  lie  Idle.  They  believe  their  confluence 
of  power  win  multiply  their  Influence  in 
helping  shape  the  nation's  social  policy. 

In  their  "founding  conference,"  Messers 
Fltzsimmons  and  Reuther  brought  together 
500  of  their  key  local  and  regional  leaders. 
Both  men  emphasized  the  positive.  "We  are 
not  at  war  with  the  AFL-CIO.  We  are  not 
a  competitive  labor  federation,"  Insisted  Mr. 
Fltzsimmons.  "We  propose  a  set  of  ideals 
which  we  hope  will  rededlcate  the  labor 
movement  to  its  original  purpose." 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  has  been 
undertaken,"  said  Mr.  Fltzsimmons,  "be- 
cause, as  we  look  back,  we  flnd  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  which  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  as 
we  ran  pell  mell  toward  our  present  day 
affluence.  We  In  the  Alliance  did  not  look 
back  because  of  a  guilt  complex.  We  looked 
back  to  reevaluate  and  to  correct  and  ad- 
just our  direction."  Jimmy  Hoffa's  name  was 
not  mentioned  once. 

Key  QUOTES  from  Fitzsimmons. — The 
Teamsters  acting  president  Insisted  that  the 
"ALA  is  not  a  competitive  federation.  It  Is 
the  competition  between  labor  organlzatlonB 
which  we  seek  to  place  at  rest." 

He  attacked  the  Landrum-Orlffin  Law  as 
"not  a  measure  of  reform,  but  anti-labor  leg- 
islation designed  to  hamper  our  efforts  to 
help  working  men  and  women  In  need."  Even 
government  officials,  he  said,  are  "attribut- 
ing general  unrest  in  labor  to  the  punitive 
measures  of  Landrvmi-Grlffin.  ...  As  we 
predicted  before  passage  of  Landrum- 
Grlffln,  rabble  rousers  and  malcontents  are 
using  the  law  to  disrupt  union  meetings. 
where  members  discuss  such  Important 
things  as  contract  settlements.  .  .  .  Union 
leaders  are  powerless  to  act  against  the  dis- 
rupters for  fear  of  prosecution." 

(In  this  connection,  he  said  that  In  his 
home  local  299  In  Detroit  four  men  had  been 
recently  Indicted  because  the  chairman 
ejected  two  men  who,  he  said,  had  no  right 
to  be  there.  This  Incident  occurred  several 
months  ago  during  the  reelection  of  Hoffa 
and  Fltzsimmons  as  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  local.) 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Orga- 
nizing the  Unorganized,  Fltzsimmons  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  bringing  farm 
workers  under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  "as  a  flrst  step  toward 
bringing  these  people  up  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder."  .  .  .  These 
"second-class"  workers  have  "taken  to  the 


streets  to  demonstrate  their  desperate  need. 
They  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  recogni- 
tion .  .  .  not  to  be  denied." 

On  THE  "generation  cap". — "A  constructive 
and  meaningful  dialogue  can  be  established 
with  the  youngsters.  If  we  only  take  the  time 
to  talk  to  them.  Just  standing  back  and 
shaking  our  beads  when  thpy  storm  a  uni- 
versity or  when  they  demonstrate  Is  not 
enough.  We,  in  the  Teamsters,  and  in  the 
UAW,  I  am  certain.  Intend  to  establish  com- 
munication with  the  youngsters,  simply  be- 
cause they  will  be  taking  positions  of  leader- 
ship In  organized  labor  and  In  the  country 
as  some  of  the  present  leaders  retire." 

From  here  he  led  In  to  the  "unpopular 
war  in  Vietnam"  against  which  the  "youth 
of  our  country  are  up  in  arms  .  .  .  over  the 
billions  of  dollars  this  country  spends  an- 
nually to  carry  on  this  war  .  .  .  when  our 
people  go  begging  right  here  at  home.  Thla 
war,  the  bane  and  the  plague  of  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Administrations,  must 
be  stopped  .  .  .  soon.  If  it  Is  not.  its  conse- 
quence will  tear  the  fabric  of  Americanism 
until  there  is  serious  doubt  that  the  tear 
can  be  mended  satisfactorily." 

Some  Reuther  Quotes. — Following  Fltz- 
simmons, Reuther  seconded  the  latter's  re- 
marks: "We  have  come  together  not  to  weak- 
en or  undermine  the  labor  movement,  but 
to  build  its  strength.  ...  We  want  to  try  to 
make  the  labor  movement  more  responsive 
to  the  forces  of  change.  .  .  .  Those  of  us  In 
the  leadership  of  the  UAW — and  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  rank 
and  file  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada — 
extend  the  hands  of  friendship  .  .  .  and 
fellowship  to  Frank  Fltzsimmons  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  to 
every  member  of  that  great  union.  .  .  ." 

Cooperation. — "We  In  the  ALA  commit 
ourselves  and  our  resources  to  the  task  of 
organizing  the  unorganized  .  .  .  industrial 
workers  or  white  collar  workers,  workers  in 
the  South  or  migratory  workers  or  the  work- 
ing poor.  .  .  .  We  are  prepared  to  join  hands 
In  that  great  historic  task  but  we  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  while  we  extend  that  co- 
operative hand — and  we  hope  that  many  or- 
ganizations will  grasp  that  cooperative 
hand — we  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
any  organization  has  a  divine  right  to  alt 
upon  Its  paper  Jurisdictional  claims  and 
block  the  organization  of  a  million  unor- 
ganized  workers  in  America." 

Objects  of  ALA  as  stated  in  Constittj- 
TioN. — 1.  To  organize  the  unorganized.  2  To 
encourage  maximum  cooperation,  coordina- 
tion and  mutual  support  among  all  organiza- 
tions prepared  to  join  in  a  common  effort. 
3.  To  assist  In  the  establishment  of  volun- 
tary defense  funds  ...  to  provide  mean- 
ingful financial  assistance  to  workers  .  .  . 
where  management  refuses  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  on  a  deliberate  effort  to  weaken, 
undermine  and  destroy  the  union  Involved 
as  an  appropriate  and  effective  collective 
bargaining  agency.  4.  To  promote  organiza- 
tion of  agricultural  workers.  5.  To  Join  with 
others  ...  to  organize  community  unions 
so  that  the  working  poor,  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  participation,  of  self-organiza- 
tion and  self-determination.  6.  Here  are 
listed  a  comprehensive  list  of  areas  of  co- 
operation with  "other  concerned  community 
groups"  for  the  realization  of  social  and 
political  goals. 

Structuhk  or  the  ALA. — Any  "bona  fide 
labor  organization  wiU  be  eligible  to  affili- 
ate." The  Executive  Committee  will  deter- 
mine eligibility  and  conditions  under  which 
such  affiliation  Is  acceptable.  The  Executive 
Committee  Is  to  be  made  up  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  Teamsters  and  the 
Auto  Workers,  as  co-chairmen,  with  four 
representatives  from  each  of  the  unions.  The 
method  of  financing  of  the  organization  Is 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
( Per  capita  dues  of  ten  cents  per  month  from 
an  estimated  3.5  mlUlon  members.) 
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A  CoTincll  of  Joint  Boards  to  be  composed 
of  the  International  union  oflDcers  and  execu- 
tive boards  of  all  affiliated  organizations  will 
be  convened  at  least  twice  a  year.  .  .  .  "to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  broadest  pos- 
sible leadership  participation  .  .  .  through 
the  discussion  of  policies  and  programs  and 
their  effective  implementation." 

In  addition,  national  or  regional  confer- 
ences would  be  called.  Participants  would  be 
representatives  from  affiliated  organizations, 
together  with  representatives  of  unaffiliated 
organizations  and  other  guests  Invited  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

There  will  be  a  fulltlme  administrative 
and  office  staff  to  be  paid  from  the  general 
treasury.  .  .  .  Organizations  assigning  per- 
sonnel to  the  AIiA  would  be  reimbursed  by 
the  ALA  treasury.  Withdrawal  from  the  ALA 
Is  permitted  on  60  days  written  notice. 

The  joint  nature  of  the  enterprise  was  em- 
phasized. On  the  platform,  the  Teamsters 
and  UAW  executive  board  members  flanked 
Pltzslmmons  and  Reuther.  Through  arrange- 
ments In  preliminary  meeting  In  Chicago, 
the  allocation  of  roles  had  clearly  been  de- 
cided u[>on.  The  Teamsters  delegation  came 
to  343,  the  UAW's.  247.  Most  of  the  talking 
was  done  from  the  platform,  but  In  the 
discussion  from  the  floor  the  UAW  delegates 
seemed  more  active. 

Some  interest  was  shown  In  guests  from 
other  organizations.  The  partial  list  Included 
a  six-man  delegation  from  the  International 
Chemical  Workers,  headed  by  Thomas  E. 
Boyle;  there  were  two  representatives  from 
the  AFL-CIO  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers; 
and  Leon  Schacheter,  vice  president  of  the 
Meat  Cutters.  A  representative  from  the 
striking  Charleston,  S.C.  Hospital  Workers 
(Local  11996  of  APL-CIO  Retail  and  Whole- 
sale Workers)  reported  on  developments; 
she  received  a  check  for  $25,000,  the  ALA's 
flrst  contribution  from  Its  "defense  fund," 
matching  the  $25,000  contribution  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  last  week.  Other 
guests  came  from  the  National  Postal  Union 
and  the  Independent  Federation  of  Telephone 
Workers  and  Pennsylvania  sent  Its  president, 
J.  C.  Clendenning. 

Who  are  to  be  organized?  Pat  Oreathouse, 
UAW  Vice  President  and  a  member  of  the 
ALA  organizing  committee,  named  the  fol- 
lowing groups  as  requiring  additional  orga- 
Tiiaiawmiai  attention:  chemicals,  textiles, 
chain  srtorea,  distribution,  transportation, 
white  collar,  farm,  furniture,  government  cmd 
office  workers  generally. 

Murray  W.  (Dusty)  Miller,  Teamsters  vice 
president,  chairman  of  the  Teamsters  South- 
em  Conference,  stressed  the  problem-ridden 
South.  In  contrast  to  the  1930's,  he  said,  "em- 
ployers are  better  educated  and  better  fl- 
nanced  In  how  to  knock  the  hell  out  of 
working  people."  Turning  to  Reuther,  be  said, 
"Walter,  you  think  you're  a  radical,  but  union 
organizers  are  the  radicals  down  South." 
Then,  expanding  on  the  importance  of  ALA, 
lie  aatd:  "In  my  30  years  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, this  Is  the  flrst  time  I've  been  Invited 
to  Join  hands  with  a  union  that  has  any 
money.  .  .  .  The  UAW  has  $83  million  In  Its 
defense  fiinds;  we  oan  spend  about  $80  mil- 
lion of  that  down  South."  The  audience  liked 
that. 

CoiuczNT  or  ONS  TEAMSTEs  omcui.. — The 
day  after  the  conference,  a  Teamster  official 
had  this  dry-eyed  appraisal:  "If  10  per  cent 
of  our  hopes  materialize,  that'll  be  progress. 
Z  believe  some  of  our  guys  might  have  been 
Infected  a  little  with  the  Ideas.  Others  of 
course  remain  naturally  skeptical.  Most  of  the 
Teamsters  in  the  confuence  bad  never  been 
exposed  to  such  talk  In  a  labor  meeting  be- 
fore. Many  of  them  have  been  good  at  b(Lr- 
galnlng  and  organizing,  but  for  the  first  time, 
they  may  come  to  believe  there's  more  to  a 
trade  union  philosophy  than  they've  been 
conscious  of.  Teamsters  have  respect  for  the 
UAW  as  being  a  strong  and  effective  union. 
For  that  reason,  they  would  accept  none  of 
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this  "social"  talk  from  such  a  union  when 
they  might  not  from  an  outfit  with  leoa 
muscle. 

"At  any  rate,  implementation  la  what  wUl 
count.  Remember  we  are  putting  a  lot  of 
money  Into  this." 

MoHN'8  prrcH. — In  commenting  on  the 
basic  document  setting  up  ALA.  Klnar  Mohn, 
Teamsters  vice  president  and  head  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters,  told  the 
ALA  audience:  "It  wiU  take  backbone  to  get 
up  in  front  of  a  local  vmlon  and  say  we  mean 
It.  You  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged,  which  affect  all  of  us, 
without  changing  the  environment. . . .  We've 
got  to  show  young  people  in  the  country  that 
when  we  aay  something  we  mean  It.  That's 
the  hangup  today:  they  don't  believe  us  be- 
cause promises  that  have  been  htid  out  are 
not  being  kept.  .  .  .  Let's  help  the  tecu^hers. 
After  all  they're  bringing  up  our  children 
for  us." 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun -Times.  May  23, 1969] 

TKAMSTXXS.   UAW  To  HXU>  POOl   BUUJ)  PU- 
FAB8 

(By  Fred  Fralley) 

A  Teamster-United  Auto  Workers  alUanoe 
will  employ  ghetto  workers  to  build  pre- 
fabricated housing  units  In  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods, a  spokesman  announced  Thurs- 
day. 

The  move  could  touch  off  a  major  Jurisdic- 
tional battle  between  the  two  unions  and  the 
giant  AFL-CIO,  which  Includes  the  build- 
ing trades  unions. 

Harold  J.  Gibbons,  director  of  the  Cen< 
tral  Conference  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
made  the  announcement  following  a  plan- 
ning session  with  UAW  President  Walther 
Reuther  at  the  Ramada-O'Hare  Inn. 

The  statement  comes  on  the  eve  of  next 
week's  imvelling  in  Washington  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Labor  Action. 

"We're  not  going  Into  this  looking  for 
a  flght,"  Gibbons  said.  "We  Want  to  co- 
operate with  the  building  trades  U  we  can, 
not  flght  them." 

The  biilldlng  trades  unions  have  histori- 
cally fought  against  prefabricated  housing, 
because  it  means  fewer  Jobs  at  the  assembly 
sites. 

The  AFL-CIO  unions  will  be  under  pres- 
sure from  embattled  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO 
president,  to  attempt  to  thwart  the  alliance 
programs,  since  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
Meany  and  Reuther.  Meany  vlevra  the  newly 
forged  Teamster-UAW  alliance  as  a  divisive 
force  In  the  labor  movement. 

Gibbons,  who  Is  from  St.  Louis,  said  that 
the  alliance  would  provide  seed  money  for 
lurban  housing  projects  which  would  be 
financed  mainly  with  federal  government 
fiinds. 

"We've  done  these  things  In  St.  Louis  and 
there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  wont 
succeed  elsewhere."  Gibbons  said. 

To  date,  alliance,  plans  have  been  mostly 
indefinite.  But  it  Is  expected  that  the  group 
will  attempt  to  organize  nonunion  workers 
on  a  massive  scale  and  Involve  Itself  In  social 
action  ventures  in  the  Inner  cities,  such  as 
low-cost  hovislng,  community  centers  and 
{)olltlcal  action. 

Committees  of  high-ranking  Teamsters 
and  UAW  officials  started  several  months 
ago  to  devise  alliance  programs  in  these  fields. 

Their  reports  are  expected  to  be  made  pub- 
lic at  the  first  alliance  conference  next  week. 

[From  the  International  Teamster] 
Bread  and  Btttteb:  Tbz  Intkutationai. 
Teamsteh 
(By  Prank  Pltzslmmons.  general  vice 
president) 
The  Founding  Conference  of  the  Alliance 
for  Labor  Action  was  held  May  26th  and  27th 
In  Washington.  D.C..  and  It  was  a  meaning- 
ful   day    for    American    working    men   and 
women  and  for  the  country. 
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Elsewhere  In  this  Issue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Teamster,  the  happenings  of  the  con- 
ference are  fully  reported. 

Some  have  described  Teamster  participa- 
tion In  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  as  a 
radical  departure  from  our  past  Image  as 
simply  a  bread  and  butter  \mlon.  I  do  not 
view  the  ALA  as  that  at  all. 

I  think  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  Is  still  basically  a  bread  and  but- 
ter union.  That  the  ALA  pictures  us  as  want- 
ing bread  and  butter  for  all  is  nothing  new. 

But,  let's  compare  the  past  with  the  fu- 
ture. We  In  the  Teamsters  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  the  excellent  contracts 
which  we  have  negotiated  for  oiir  members. 
We  are  proud  of  the  wages  we  have  gained. 

However,  what  good  does  It  do  to  nego- 
tiate good  wages  earned  under  good  condi- 
tions. If  economic  and  social  conditions  are 
such  that  those  conditions  syphon  off  pur- 
chasing power  from  those  wages? 

Consider  the  goal  of  the  ALA  to  organize 
the  millions  of  unorganized  workers  of 
America.  These  millions  of  unorganized  and 
underpaid  workers  have  always  been  used  by 
Industry  as  a  pool  of  cheap  labor  to  hinder 
further  gains  by  those  already  committed 
to  collective  bargaining. 

Yes,  consider  the  high  taxes  you  pay  to 
help  support  the  nation's  welfare  system, 
only  because  every  American  has  not  been 
given  a  chance  to  earn  his  own  way. 

Consider  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer for  crime  in  the  streets,  blamed  on 
minority  groups  and  bred  In  the  ghettos  of 
America,  where  family  life  is  dissipated  by 
such  living  conditions.  If  given  a  decent 
place  to  live,  ghetto  dwellers  will  suddenly 
become  solid  contributors  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Consider  the  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  have  political  and  eoonomlc 
problems,  but  have  no  political  power  base 
from  which  to  articulate  those  problems  and 
no  power  base  from  which  to  demand  solu- 
tions. Consequently,  those  who  share  in 
America's  abundance  pick  up  the  bill  for  the 
economic  want  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
deprived.  And,  good  union  wages  are  again 
eroded. 

Consider  the  billions  of  dollars  from  tax 
funds  which  go  to  the  military  esUblish- 
ment.  for  needless  wars  and  needless  arma- 
ment, which  could  be  spent  here  at  home 
for  correction  of  conditions  which  too  long 
have  been  Ignored. 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  more  than  2 
million  Teamster  members  across  the  land 
subscribe  to  the  programs  of  the  AUlance  for 
Labor  Action  from  a  moral  standpoint.  I 
believe  you  are  willing  to  extend  the  hand 
of  help  to  those  who  need  It. 

But.  If  there  are  those  who  are  reluctant 
from  that  viewpoint,  then  look  at  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  from 
a  self-serving  perspective.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  ALA  will  help  not  only  those 
in  need,  but  also  will  help  those  who  have 
risen  above  the  level  of  want  and  need. 

I  look  forward  to  the  programs  of  the  ALA 
with  enthusiasm  as  they  are  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  bread  and  butter  a 
reality  for  all  Americans,  and  I  kind  of  like 
the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  bread  and  but- 
ter union. 

[From    the    International    Teamster,    June 

1969] 

ALA — ^FnsT  Founding  Confekence 

An  historic  event  In  the  annals  of  or- 
ganized labor  took  place  In  late  May  as  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers  allied  themselves 
to  find  the  answers  to  the  urgent  problems 
of  American  society  and  do  something  about 
them. 

The  IBT  and  UAW  formally  created  the 
Alliance  for  Labor  Action  in  a  founding  con- 
vention held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  May  26-27. 
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Co-chalrlng  the  event  were  Teamsters 
Union  General  Vice  President  Prank  E.  Pltz- 
slmmons and  UAW  President  Walter  P. 
Reuther. 

While  the  ALA  was  born  officially  at  a  JiUy 
23rd  1968  meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  where  the 
IBT  and  UAW  executive  boards  gave  ttoelr 
unanimous  approval  of  the  alliance,  its  Irst 
step  was  taken  in  the  nation's  capital. 

More  than  five  hundred  delegates — evenly 
divided  between  the  two  biggest  unions  in 
the  United  States — unanimously  approved 
the  ALA  constitution. 

They  endorsed  a  program  of  poUcy  and 
passed  several  resolutions  aimed  at  imple- 
menting a  plan  to  strengthen  and  revitalize 
the  labor  nwivement  while  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  American  workers  and  their  faml- 
Ues. 

Some  of  America's  foremost  political,  gov- 
ernmental and  civic  leaders  graced  the  ALA 
podiimi  as  visiting  speakers  through  the  2- 
day  meeting  In  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel, 
Including: 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz. 
Sen.  George  McGovem,  South  Dakota 
Democrat  and  a  candidate  last  year  for  his 
Party's  presidential  nomination. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy,  Illinois  Republican, 
considered  one  of  the  brightest  yoimg  stars 
In  the  GOP. 

J.  Curtis  Counts,  director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Whitney  Young,  national  director  and 
president  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
^  It  was  Sen.  McGovem  who,  in  his  address, 
complimented  General  Vice  President  Pltz- 
slmmons with  making  the  most  significant 
statements  voiced  by  any  American  labor 
leader  In  a  decade. 

The  Senator  was  referring  to  Pltzslmmons' 
opening  eeeslon  speech  In  which  the  Team- 
ster leader  declared: 

On  the  subject  of  American  youth  caught 
up  In  the  spirit  of  revolution — "I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  that  the  so-caUed  generation  gap 
is  something  which  cannot  be  bridged.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  constructive  and  meanlngfiil 
dialogue  can  be  established  with  the  young- 
sters, If  we  only  take  the  time  to  talk  to 
them.  Jusit  standing  back  and  shaking  our 
heads  when  they  storm  a  university  or  when 
they  demonstrate  Is  not  enough." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war^-"We 
find  the  youth  of  the  nation  up  In  arms  over 
an  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam,  up  In  arms 
over  the  billions  of  dollars  this  co\mtry 
spends  annually  to  carry  on  this  war  In  the 
Far  East.  ,when  our  own  people  go  begging 
right  here  at  home.  This  war,  the  b«ine  and 
the  plague  of  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Administrations,  must  be  stopped,  and 
must  be  stopped  soon." 

Delegates  responded  with  heavy  applause 
as  pltsMlmmons  delivered  these  words.  He 
also  received  heavy  applause  when  he  said: 
"We  In  labor  must  seek  to  do  our  thing  In 
waging  a  war  on  America's  social  Ills." 

Pltzslmmons  stressed  In  his  speech  that 
the  ALA  Is  not  a  "competitive  labor  federa- 
tion." Rather,  he  said,  It  Is  an  alUance  di- 
rected against  the  "conditions  which  must 
be  corrected  becavise  they  erode  away  basic 
American  freedoms;  conditions  which  erode 
away  the  American  way  of  life  for  those  who 
have  gained  the  benefits  of  our  abundance, 
and  we  are  at  war  with  the  conditions  which 
still  deny  the  American  way  of  Ufe  to  so 
many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters." 

He  said  the  ALA  proposes  a  set  of  Ideals 
"which  we  hope  will  rededlcate  the  Labor 
movement  to  its  original  purpose:  Ideals 
whloh  win  revitalize  our  talents  and  re- 
sources for  the  total  community  good." 

Pltzslmmons  cited  the  numerous  negative 
conditions  that  contribute  to  a  sort  of  na- 
tional frustration  of  any  achievement  for  the 
welfare  of  people  in  the  United  States. 

"Many  of  our  people,"  said  Pltzslmmons. 
"live  in  complete  frustration."  They  are  frus- 
trated, not  because  of  their  own  Ineptnees 
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and  lack  of  mterest.  but  In  many  instanoee 
because  of  government  policies.  Yes,  policies 
of  organized  labor,  and  because  of  general 
public  attitude  which  deprives  them  of  op- 
portimlty  to  help  themselves,  eoonomlcally, 
culturally,  and  socially." 

Pltzslmmons  wondered  aloud  why  scxne  of 
the  government's  policies  seek  to  hinder 
Labor's  efforts  against  social  ills.  He  referred 
especially  to  such  policies  as  Section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  states 
to  pass  compulsory  open  shop  laws  with  the 
result  that  millions  of  workers  are  discour- 
aged In  any  effort  to  gain  the  benefits  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

He  deecribed  14(b)  as  a  "crutch"  support- 
ing low-paying  industry  In  19  states — a  situ- 
ation that  exploits  poverty  rather  than  trying 
to  overcome  It.  He  also  attacked  the  Lan- 
dnim-Grlffln  Act  as  a  piece  of  anU-labor 
legislation  "designed  to  hamper  our  efforts 
to  help  working  men  and  women  In  need." 

Pltzslmmons  Issued  an  Invitation  In  his 
concluding  remark:  "If  you  agree  with  our 
ALA  principles  and  dedication,  welcome 
aboard,  for  the  task  Is  difficult,  and  needs 
the  cooperation  of  Americans  of  good  will 
throughout  the  land." 

UAW  President  Reuther  Issued  a  similar 
invitation  in  his  opening-day  speech:  "We 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  fellow- 
ship to  all  unions — let  us  work,  march, 
build  and  fight  together."  A  heavy  round  of 
applause  was  extended  Reuther  by  the  dele- 
gates when  he  stated:  "We  can  move  the 
American   labor  movement  forward!" 

Discussing  the  labor  movement's  "agenda 
of  xuiflnished  business"  Reuther  said  a  prime 
goal  was  the  organizing  of  the  unorganized 
and  added  that  the  ALA  must  make  a  total 
commitment  to  deal  with  domestic  problems. 
As  did  Pltzslmmons,  Reuther  also  spoke 
against  the  Vietnam  war  situation  and  called 
Instead  lor  a  "total  war  against  himian  pov- 
erty In  this  land  of  plenty." 

Improvements  In  public  education.  Social 
Security  Increases,  tax  reform,  and  numerous 
other  needed  changes  were  urged  by  Reuther. 
He  also  referred  to  "the  Insanity  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race"  and  made  a  strong  state- 
ment against  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem now  being  seriously  considered  by  the 
government. 

Both  Pltzslmmons  and  Reuther  made  ref- 
erence to  another  historic  event  of  the  mo- 
ment— the  splashdown  of  Apollo  10  which 
came  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ALA  meeting, 
Pltzslmmons  called  It  a  "miracle  of  achieve- 
ment" and  expressed  the  thanks  In  the  mind 
of  every  delegate  that  the  astronauts  had  re- 
turned safely  to  earth  after  orbiting  the 
moon.  Reuther  declared  that  a  nation  that 
can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  can  surely  build 
housing  for  people  who  so  desperately  need 


It. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  delegates  In- 
cluded : 

A  pledge  of  $25,000  In  ALA's  flrst  expendi- 
ture to  support  the  hospital  workers'  strike 
In  Charleston,  S.C. 

A  resolve  to  continue  a  full-scale  effort  to 
organize  the  unorganized,  bringing  to  them 
the  advantages  of  union  representation  and 
collective  bargaining. 


UNMET   NEEDS 

A  statement  on  America's  unmet  needs  and 
the  urban  crisis.  Including  a  recommendation 
that  the  ALA  leadership  request  an  appoint- 
ment with  President  Nixon  to  discuss  urgent 
questions  of  poverty  and  hunger,  equal  op- 
portunity. Inflation,  employment,  national 
welfare,  consumer  protection,  etc. 

A  declaration  that  America's  housing  crisis 
Is  staggering  and  that  the  objectives  of  the 
1968  Federal  Housing  Act  must  be  met,  at  the 
minimum,  to  prevent  further  decay  and  dem- 
olition which  threatens  to  outrun  rebuild- 
ing and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Welcoming  the  cooperation  of  labor,  re- 
ligious, civil  rights  and  community  groups 
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In  the  task  of  achieving  economic  and  so- 
cial Jxistlce  for  America's  disadvantaged 
through  the  process  of  community  unions 
dedicated  to  peaceful  social  change. 

A  call  for  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram, equitably  financed,  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  good  health  care  for  every  American. 
Reform  of  the  unfair  and  Inequitable  tax 
system. 

A  call  for  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  re-examine  the  projected  Defense  budget 
for  fiscal  1970  and  to  tum  down  the  proposed 
antlballlstic  missile  program  and,  Instead 
divert  the  money  to  the  domestic  needs  of 
Americans. 

Every  member  of  the  Teamsters  Union  gen- 
eral executive  board  was  present  at  the  ALA 
founding  convention  and  many  ol  them 
either  Introduced  resolutions  or  spoke  In 
support  of  them.  Teamster  leaders  appearing 
before  the  delegates  along  with  General  Vice 
President  Pltzslmmons  were: 

General  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  E. 
Plynn  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Vice  President  Joseph  J.  Dlvlny  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Vice  President  Elnar  O.  Mohn  of  Burlln- 
game,  Calif.,  director  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters. 

Vice  President  Harry  A.  Tevls  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vice  President  George  E.  Mock  of  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Vice  President  Murray  W.  Miller  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  director  of  the  Southern  Conference  of 
Teamsters. 

Vice  President  Harlod  J.  Gibbons  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  acting 
head  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Teamsters. 
Vice  President  Joseph  Trerotola  of  New 
York  City,  director  of  the  Eastern  Conference 
of  Teamsters. 

Vice  President  Domlnlck  Calabrese  of  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J. 

Vice  President  Robert  Holmes  of  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Vice  President  Ray  Schoessllng  of  Chicago. 
111. 

Vice  President  William  Presser  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Vice  President  William  J.  McCarthy  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

[Prom  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen, 
and  Helpers  of  America) 
Remarks  of  Teamster  Generai.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Prank  E.  Pttzsimmons  to  the  First 
con»krence  op  the  alliance  for  labor 
Action  Mat  26-27,  1969— Washington 
Hilton 

This  morning,  as  we  gather  for  the  First 
Conference  of  the  AlUance  for  Labor  Action, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story : 

There  was  a  poor  chap,  lying  flat  on  his 
back  In  an  oxygen  tent  on  a  hospital  bed. 
Into  the  hospital  room  walked  a  priest,  who 
moved  up  to  the  bed  and  looked  down  upon 
the  poor  fellow.  As  the  Priest  stood  there,  the 
man  in  the  oxygen  tent  made  great  efforts  to 
communicate  with  the  Father,  but  was  able 
only  to  move  his  lips.  The  priest  realized 
the  poor  condition  of  the  man,  and  thought 
it  might  be  time  to  administer  last  rites. 

As  the  priest  pondered  the  situation,  the 
patient  made  a  motion  as  if  writing  a  note 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  his  flnger.  The 
priest  sensed  that  the  man  wanted  to  write 
a  note,  so  he  slipped  a  pad  and  pen  to  the 
man  under  the  oxygen  tent.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty, the  patient  scrtbbed  a  note,  lurched 
and  died.  The  priest  reached  under  the 
oxygen  tent  and  retrieved  the  note  which 
said: 
"You  are  standing  on  my  air  hose." 
Well,  In  a  sense.  The  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action  was  formed  because  something  or 
someone  is  standing  on  the  air  hose  from 
which  America  receives  Its  vitality. 


*J 
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First  of  all,  I  want  to  put  things  In  their 
proper  perspective. 

When  The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  was 
formed  last  July,  In  Chicago,  we  made  every 
effort  to  assure  the  world  that  the  ALA  is 
not  a  competitive  labor  federation.  Indeed, 
It  Is  the  competition  between  labor  organiza- 
tions which  we  seek  to  place  at  rest. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  there  are  those 
who  proclaim  today  that  the  Teamstera  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers  are  at  war  with 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Well,  again  I  protest.  We  are  at  war  only 
with  the  conditions  which  must  be  corrected 
because  they  erode  away  basic  American  free- 
doms; conditions  which  erode  away  the 
American  way  of  life  for  those  who  have 
gained  the  benefits  of  our  abundance;  and 
we  are  at  war  with  the  conditions  which  still 
deny  the  American  way  of  life  to  so  many 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

What  we  propose  In  The  Alliance  for  Labor 
Action  is  a  set  of  principles  and  ideals  which 
are  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  labor  movement. 
What  we  propose  is  a  set  of  Ideals  which  we 
hope  will  rededlcate  the  labor  movement  to 
its  original  purpose;  Ideals  which  will  re- 
vitalise, our  talents  and  resources  for  the 
total  community  good. 

If  we  take  a  quick  assessment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  what  do  we  find? 

We  not  only  find  our  cities  In  constant 
danger  of  riot," -sometimes  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  exploit  every  situation  for  per- 
sonal gain  and  personal  publicity; 

But  we  alao  find  that  the  situation  is  ripe 
for  self-seeking  individuals,  because  so  many 
of  our  people  live  In  complete  frustration. 

They  are  frustrated,  not  because  of  their 
own  Ineptness  and  laziness,  but  in  many 
Instances  becaiise  of  government  policies. 
Tee,  policies  of  organized  labor,  and  because 
of  general  public  attitude  which  deprives 
them  of  opportunity  to  help  themselves  eco- 
nomically, cultvtrally,  and  socially. 

As  the  U.S.  government  seeks  ways  to 
wage  war  on  poverty  and  other  social  Ills, 
some  of  Its  policies  toward  organized  labor 
make  lu  wonder  why  it  seeks  to  hinder 
labor's  efforts  against  these  social  Ills. 

I  think  especially  about  such  policies  as 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  which  per- 
mits the  states  to  pass  compulsory  open  shop 
laws. 

In  19  of  our  states  such  laws  exist  and 
serve  as  a  crutch  and  a  subsidy  to  low  paying 
Industries,  which  exploit  poverty  rather  than 
wage  war  against  it.  And  the  compulsory 
open  shop  laws  hinder  labor  in  its  quest  for 
decent  standards  of  living  In  those  states. 

We  heard  a  lot  back  a  few  years  ago  about 
how  the  Landrum-Orlffin  act  was  going  to 
reform  organized  labor.  Those  who  cham- 
pioned Landrum-Orlffln  In  the  federal  Con- 
gress were  made  to  look  like  crusaders  on 
white  horses,  charging  against  the  forces  of 
evil. 

We  In  organized  labor  declared  that  the 
Landrum-Grlffln  Act  was  not  a  measure  of 
reform,  but  anti  labor  legislation  designed  to 
hamper  our  efforts  to  help  working  men  and 
women  in  need. 

What  do  we  find  today,  under  the  past  ex- 
perience of  Landrum-Orlffin.  We  find  even 
officials  in  government  attributing  general 
unrest  in  labor  to  the  punitive  measures  of 
Landrum  Oriffin.  We  find  that  legitimate 
and  constitutional  rights  are  being  denied 
to  working  Americans.  Such  traditional  rights 
as  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work  are  being 
Intrepreted  as  secondary  boycotts.  Freedom 
"Of  speech  and  assembly  are  being  Interpreted 
as  secondary  action  In  violation  of  Landrum 
Oriffin. 

And,  as  we  predicted  before  passage  of 
Landrum  Oriffin,  rabble  rousers  and  mal- 
contents are  using  the  law  to  disrupt  union 
meetings,  where  members  discuss  such  im- 
portant things  as  contract  settlements.  And 
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because  of  the  Landrum  Oriffin  Act,  union 
leaders  are  powerless  to  act  against  the  dis- 
rupters for  fear  o;  prosecuting  for  denying 
the  rabble  rousers  the  right  to  disrupt  union 
meetings,  which  Landrum  Oriffin  calls  the 
right  of  the  union  member. 

Well,  this  is  a  government  policy  with 
which  we  In  labor  must  deal  on  a  day  to  day 
basis  as  we  seek  to  do  our  thing  in  waging 
a  war  on  America's  social  ills. 

I  chink  it  is  very  appropriate  that  this  first 
conference  of  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action 
should  be  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  country's  so- 
cial Ills. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  because  right  here 
in  this  city,  which  is  supposed  to  exemplify 
democracy  to  the  world,  the  residents  do  not 
even  have  home  rule.  They  are  not  the  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destiny,  they  do  not  govern 
themselves,  and  every  attempt  to  extend 
them  the  same  measure  of  democracy  en- 
Joyed  by  others  throughout  the  land,  meets 
one  road  block  after  another  in  the  federal 
congress.  This  is  a  social  ill  which  should 
stand  high  on  the  priority  list  of  every  Amer- 
ican of  good  will. 

We  have  been  concerned  for  many  years 
about  the  plight  of  America's  farm  work- 
ers. They  stand  today  as  second  class  citizens 
without  the  protection  of  federal  law  to 
organize   and   bargain   collectively. 

And,  present  proposals  for  affording  them 
some  protection — if  adopted — will  leave 
them  as  second  class  citizens. 

We  maintain  that  they  should  be  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  same  as  other  American 
workers,  as  a  first  step  toward  bringing 
these  people  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder  to  a  place  of  self-sufficiency 
and  dignity  In  the  American  scene. 

The  current  result  of  the  second  class 
status  of  American  farm  workers  is  that 
they  have  taken  to  the  streets  to  demon- 
strate their  desperate  need — and  they  are 
knocking  on  the  door  for  recognition  with  a 
firmness  which  cannot  be  denied. 

We  find  millions  of  our  citizens  living  In 
hovels  and  ghettos  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion at  a  time  when  American  technology 
and  know-how  has  reached  fantastic  heights. 

And  we  need  only  the  will  to  wipe  out  the 
slums  and  give  all  Americans  a  decent  place 
In  which  to  live  and  a  foundation  for  good 
family  life — which  I  maintain  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  America. 

We  find  a  congress,  many  members  of 
which,  are  entirely  unconcerned  about  these 
and  other  problems  which  threaten  to  tear 
down  the  American  way  of  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity. 

And  when  we  analyze  the  situation,  we 
find  these  elected  representatives  are  able 
to  ignore  the  nation's  problems  because  so 
many  of  our  citizens  In  need  have  no  polit- 
ical power  base  from  which  to  express  their 
problems  and  from  which  to  demand  solu- 
tions. 

We  all  know  of  the  position  of  power  from 
which  such  groups  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  other  na- 
tional associations  speak  In  the  federal  con- 
gress. Yes,  we  know  that  organized  labor, 
from  time  to  time.  Is  able  to  speak  from  a 
position  of  power  on  the  political  scene. 

But  millions  of  Americans  are  unorganized 
politically,  and  as  a  result,  no  one  is  speak- 
ing for  them  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  In  need  and  are  des- 
perate for  help. 

And  we  find  something  else,  which  Is,  per- 
haps, most  disturbing  of  all.  We  find  the 
energies  of  our  youth  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  of  revolution,  tearing  down  the  In- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  In  rebellion 
against  the  inconsistencies  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  society,  a  youth  hell-bent  upon  the 
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destruction  of  the  very  freedoms  and  values 
which  they  say  they  seek  to  secure. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  so-called 
generation  gap  is  something  which  cannot 
be  bridged.  I  believe  that  a  constructive  and 
meaningful  dialogue  can  be  established  with 
the  youngsters,  if  we  only  take  the  time 
to  talk  to  them.  Just  standing  back  and 
shaking  our  heads  when  they  storm  a  uni- 
versity or  when  they  demonstrate  is  not 
enough. 

We  In  the  Teamsters,  and  in  the  UAW.  i 
am  certain,  intend  to  establish  communica- 
tions with  the  youngsters,  simply  because 
they  will  be  taking  up  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  organized  labor  and  in  the  country 
as  some  of  the  present  leaders  retire. 

We  find  the  youth  of  the  nation  up  in 
arms  over  an  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam,  up 
In  arms  over  the  billions  of  dollars  this 
country  spends  annually  to  carry  on  this 
war  in  the  Far  East,  wlien  our  own  people 
go  begging  right  here  at  home. 

This  war,  the  bane  and  the  plague  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
must  be  stopped,  and  must  be  stopped  soon. 

If  it  Is  not,  its  consequences  will  tear  the 
fabric  of  Americanism  until  there  is  serious 
doubt  that  the  tear  can  be  mended  satisfac- 
torily. 

We  do  not  stand  here  today,  like  so  many 
criticizing  the  administration  for  the  war, 
but  proposing  no  solutions.  We  don't  have 
a  solution,  other  than  to  tirge  the  administra- 
tion to  make  settlement  of  the  war  Its 
number  one  priority.  We  take  this  position 
because  until  this  war  Is  stopped,  all  of  our 
domestic  problems  and  social  ills  will  go  un- 
solved. 

So,  with  all  of  these  things  in  mind,  over 
a  year  ago.  many  of  us  in  the  Teamsters  be- 
gan to  ponder  what  could  be  done  to  give 
the  labor  movement  new  direction,  and  if 
new  direction  was  found  what  could  be  done 
to  put  plans  for  correction  into  action. 

We  found  that  there  was  similar  thinking 
in  the  leadership  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, and  after  many  talks  with  the  leaders  of 
that  great  union,  we  decided  to  sit  down 
and  pool  our  concerns  and  our  ideas. 

I  have  been  In  the  labor  movement  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  that  experience  has 
taught  me  that  there  are  two  reasons  for 
looking  back  over  one's  shoulder. 

The  guilty  ones  look  back  to  see  if  they 
have  been  caught  serving  only  their  own 
well  being,  to  see  If  it  is  time  to  run  and 
hide. 

The  thoughtful  and  the  concerned  look 
back  over  their  shoulders  to  ascertain  what 
past  mistakes  have  been,  to  see  where,  in 
this  fast  moving  world,  we  have  left  things 
undone  which  ought  to  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  has  been 
undertaken  because,  as  we  look  back,  we 
find  that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  which 
got  lost  In  the  shuffle  as  we  ran  pell  mell 
toward  our  present  day  affluence. 

We  in  The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action  did 
not  look  back  because  of  a  guilt  complex. 
We  looked  back  to  re-evaluate  and  to  cor- 
rect and  adjust  our  direction. 

And,  I  can  tell  ^ou  here  today  that  the 
time  for  looking  back  is  now  over.  Today 
we  look  ahead  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action, 
adopted  In  a  commitment  to  the  total  good. 

The  purjKwe  of  this  conference  is  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  those  programs  of  action, 
and  to  challenge  you  to  the  commitment  for 
the  good  of  the  total  community. 

To  the  critics,  I  say,  take  a  look  over  your 
shoulder.  If  you  see  things  In  the  past 
which  provoke  a  feeling  of  guilt,  no  one  here 
Is  willing  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

If  you  agree  with  our  principles  and  ded- 
ication, welcome  aboard,  for  the  task  Is 
difficult  and  needs  the  cooperation  of 
Americans  of  good  will  throughout  the  land. 
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HIGH  COST  OP  LIVING 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  EHDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  price  of  milk  went 
up  3  cents  a  half  gallon  in  Washington. 
There  should  have  been  complaints,  but 
the  general  conmient  was:  "What's  the 
use?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  continue 
to  go  up  everywhere  on  just  about  every- 
thing, but  the  usual  statement  is,  "Well, 
we  had  better  rush  out  and  buy  a  good 
supply  before  the  price  goes  liigher." 

Interest  rates  have  skyrocketed  to  8V2 
percent  and  many  businessmen  have 
rushed  into  borrow  more  money  before 
the  interest  goes  higher. 

Labor  is  demanding  higher  and  higher 
wages  so  that  the  worklngman  can  pay 
higher  and  higher  prices.  In  fact  it  has 
gotten  so  bad  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  in  world  markets. 

And  many  business  and  labor  people 
are  urging  wage-price  controls.  But  when 
you  probe  a  little  deeper  you  find  that 
business  is  really  the  one  that  wants 
wage  controls,  while  labor  is  only  inter- 
ested in  price  controls.  And  nobody  really 
remembers  the  horrible  problems  in- 
volved with  Federal  controls  of  wages 
and  prices  during  the  iJast  years. 

Well,  all  of  this  adds  up  to  what  is 
called  inflation  psychology — the  theory 
that  everything  is  going  up  anyway,  so  I 
might  as  well  get  mine.  But  in  the  process 
the  country  is  going  bankrupt  and  the 
people  who  are  hurt  the  most  are  the 
wage  earner,  the  elderly,  and  all  those 
people  who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  And 
they  are  hurt  by  the  cruelest  tax  of  all, 
the  inflation  that  eats  away  at  savings, 
retirement  checks,  and  limited  income. 

When  the  10  percent  surtax  was  passed 
last  year,  I  voted  against  it  because  there 
was  no  indication  whatsoever  that  the 
Johnson  administration  had  any  real 
intention  of  cutting  back  on  Federal 
spending,  of  balancing  the  budget,  or  of 
getting  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  money  market  where  it  was  com- 
peting with  the  private  investor  for  funds, 
thus  pushing  interest  rates  higher. 

But  the  tax  was  passed  last  year  and 
the  poor  taxpayer  has,  in  the  last  12 
months,  invested  several  billion  dollars 
of  his  hard-earned  money  in  the  attempt 
to  stop  inflation.  With  the  new  admin- 
istration in  January,  we  have  all  of  a 
sudden  found  some  fiscal  responsibility 
in  the  White  House.  President  Nixon  has 
already  reduced  the  Johnson  budget  by 
$4  billion  and  cuts  have  been  made  in 
every  department  of  Government,  except 
in  the  Justice  DeiJartment  where  addi- 
tional money  was  budgeted  to  fight 
crime.  We  have  found  a  willingness  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  In  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  apparently  started  get- 
ting on  top  of  the  Inflation  problem.  For 
example  the  consumer  price  index  for 
March  was  9.6  percent,  but  It  dropped 
to  7.6  percent  In  April  and  to  3.7  percent 
in  May.  A  similar  decline  can  also  be 
seen  for  these  months  in  the  wholesale 
price  index.  This  does  not  mean  Inflation 
is  over,  not  by  a  long  shot,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  are  starting  to  see  progress. 
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Can  we  now  fall  backwards  and  waste 
all  that  Investment  on  the  pcut  of  the 
taxpayer  In  trying  to  combat  inflation? 
I  think  not.  We  must  make  the  dollar 
worth  something  again — that  is  the  best 
wage  Increase  and  the  best  tax  reduction 
that  there  Is. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  on  the  tax 
bill  yesterday,  It  became  clear  that  at 
least  two  commitments  were  made  which 
are  very  valuable  to  the  taxpayer. 

First,  instead  of  extending  the  surtax 
Indeflnitely  at  10  percent,  the  agreement 
was  made  to  phase  It  out  at  10  percent 
until  January,  then  5  percent  until  June 
30.  1970,  and  then  it  is  to  be  terminated. 
Almost  all  parties  a,gree  that  it  will  not 
be  extended  further. 

Second,  we  have  a  commitment  from 
the  President  and  the  leadership  for 
meaningful  tax  reform  for  the  first  time 
In  many  yecurs;  a  tax  reform  that  will 
give  the  average  guy  a  break,  that  will 
assure  that  the  wealthiest  people  of  this 
country  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  that 
tax  loopholes  are  closed. 

And  so  we  will  have  tax  reform;  we  are 
hopefully  on  the  road  to  making  a  dollar 
worth  something  again,  and  on  that  basis 
I  voted  yesterday  to  phase  out  the  surtax 
over  the  next  12  months. 

The  popular  vote  would  have  been 
"No."  And  it  would  have  been  much  easier 
to  explain  b£M:k  home.  But  after  listening 
to  the  debate  and  considering  the  future 
of  this  country,  I  concluded  that  the  re- 
sponsible vote  was  "Yes."  Fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  this  time  of  monetary  crisis  is 
an  absolute  must. 


THE  SST  DEBATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
of  this  year,  Boeing  Co.  submitted  re- 
vised design  plans  for  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. The  new  design  was  sub- 
mitted after  earlier  prototypes,  which 
utilized  the  moveable  wings  concept 
which  helped  win  Boeing  the  original 
contract  for  the  SST,  proved  Infeasible 
in  performance  tests.  The  submission  of 
this  new  design  means  that  both  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  wis- 
dom of  proceeding  with  Federal  financ- 
ing of  the  SST. 

Since  1963,  more  than  $500  million  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  devel- 
opment of  the  SST.  If  the  Government 
decides  to  proceed  with  development  of 
the  new  design  submitted  by  Boeing,  it 
Is  estimated  that  at  least  $250  million  in 
additional  funds  will  be  required  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  7/lsdom  of  sinking  millions  of 
Federal  dollars  into  a  plane  of  dubious 
technical  feasibility — particularly  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  Increased 
Federal  support  for  more  pressing  trans- 
portation needs  like  mass  transit — has 
been  called  into  question  by  numerous 
critics,  including  myself.  The  possibil- 
ity that  the  total  development  costs  of 
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the  plane  to  the  Federal  Government 
may  reach  as  high  as  $3  billion  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  Congress  to  reassess 
the  need  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  SST  in  light  of  press- 
ing domestic  needs,  most  especially  in 
our  major  cities. 

To  spend  millions  more  on  a  plane 
that  can  cut  the  fljrlng  time  from  New 
York  to  Paris  from  6  hours  to  3 "/a,  while 
transportation  problems  within  our 
metropolitan  areas  fester  would  be  to 
ignore  the  urgency  of  our  real  needs  in 
favor  of  developing  a  plane  which  will, 
at  best,  only  be  utilized  by  a  small  mi- 
nority of  our  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  issues  surround- 
ing the  SST  and  to  carefully  assess  the 
wisdom  of  extending  Federal  participa- 
tion in  this  nonpriorlty  program. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Richard  P.  Cooke  which 
appeared  in  the  June  30  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  points  out  the  issues  In- 
volved in  the  SST  debate  and  the  case 
for  halting  Federal  participation  in  the 
project: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  30, 
1969] 
The  SST  Debate 
(By   Richard  P.   Cooke) 
The  supersonic  airliner  is  an  abomination. 
It  will  be   grossly  expensive   to  build,  and 
once  in  the  air  its  thunderous  sonic  boom 
will  terrorize  the  people  below — all  to  save 
a  few  hours  of  flying  Ume  for  the  privileged 
few. 

The  supersonic  tilrliner  is  inevitable.  The 
U.S.  already  is  behind  In  developing  one,  and 
If  we  dont  buUd  one  soon  our  airlines  will 
buy  theirs  oversea*.  That  would  be  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  What's 
more,  most  of  the  alarms  about  sonic  booms 
are  exaggerated;  the  only  discomfort  will  be 
to  a  few  sailors  on  the  oceans  the  planes  will 
sp>an  and  an  occasional  polar  bear. 

Those,  In  essence,  are  the  opypoeing  argu- 
ments currently  confronting  President  Nixon 
as  he  ponders  whether  to  forge  ahead  with 
the  Federally  supported  effort  to  build  a  su- 
personic Jet  transport,  or  SST.  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Government  has  already  pumped 
more  than  $500  million  into  SST  develop- 
ment over  the  past  five  years,  and  supporters 
of  the  project  want  Mr.  Nixon  to  seek  another 
$250  mUlion  or  so  In  the  fiscal  1970  budget. 
The  money  would  go  chiefly  to  Boeing  Co., 
which  in  1966  won  a  design  competition  to 
develop  the  SST. 

AN    IMBALANCE    OF   PRlORTriES? 

But  there  Is  stiff  opposition  to  continued 
Government  supfxwt  of  the  project.  Several 
Congressmen  have  argued  that  if  the  SST  is 
to  be  built  at  all.  It  should  be  financed  en- 
tirely by  private  Investment.  "At  a  time  of 
domestic  crisis,  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the  SST  is  a 
vivid  example  of  the  Imbalance  In  our  na- 
tional priorities. "  says  Rep.  William  F.  Ryan, 
a  New  York  Democrat.  If  the  Government  Is 
going  to  spend  money  on  transportation,  he 
argues,  it  should  go  toward  solving  urban 
transit  problems. 

Other  critics  object  to  the  SSr  because  of 
the  sonic  boom  problem.  A  loud  thunderclap 
will  trail  the  supersonic  airliner  In  a  vast 
"carpet"  that,  at  ground  level,  will  extend  30 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  flight  path.  The 
SST  opponents  contend  that  the  booim  will 
wake  people  up.  aggravate  the  condition  of 
ill  persons,  break  windows,  crack  plaster  and 
Just  be  generally  annoying. 

The  Federal  Avliition  Administration  ar- 
gues that  such  problems  won't  arise  In  the 
U.S.  because  the  FAA  won't  permit  super- 
sonic flight  over  US,  territory.  It  plans  to 
limit   full-speed   operation    of    the    SST   to 
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fllghta  over  oceans  and  perhaps  over  the 
Arctic  wlldemees  along  the  polar  route.  But 
aocne  opponents  contend  that  the  economic 
pressures  of  flying  the  hlgh-coet  planes  are 
likely  ultimately  to  lead  to  routes  over  land. 

KCONOMIC    AkCTJICKKTS 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  the  SST  are 
mainly  economic — and  they  have  changed 
Uttle  since  the  late  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared In  1963  that  the  national  Interest  re- 
quired development  of  an  American  SST. 
The  central  thesis  Is  that,  like  It  or  not, 
supersonic  alrllnen  will  be  built  by  some- 
one— Indeed,  test  models  already  are  flying 
overseas — and  that  airlines  will  be  forced  by 
competition  to  buy  them.  Thus,  It  Is  argued 
that  If  the  n.S.  falls  to  develop  an  SST,  the 
nation  could  wind  up  a  double  loser:  Its  own 
airlines  will  be  spending  dollars  overseas  on 
foreign  planes,  and  the  domestic  aircraft  In- 
dustry will  be  losing  out  on  overseas  sales. 

Proponents  point  out  further  that  U.S. 
hesitancy  already  hee  eliminated  any  chance 
of  Boeing's  having  a  plane  ready  to  oom.pete 
with  the  fllrst  generation  of  foreign  SSTs. 
The  Russian  TU144,  smaller  and  somewhat 
slower  than  the  proposed  Boeing  SST,  may 
go  Into  supersonic  commercial  service  as  soon 
as  neft  spring.  The  Ckjncorde,  a  Joint  French 
and  BrfUsh  product  similar  to  the  TU144,  Is 
due  to  begin  carrying  praasengers,  In  1973  or 
1974.  But  even  with  complete  cooperation 
from  the  Federal  Qovemment,  Boeing  says  It 
wont  be  able  to  put  Its  SST  Into  operation 
much  before  1978 — or  about  the  time  the 
ESuropeans  will  probably  be  offering  larger 
and  more  economical  models  to  their  planes. 

The  subject  of  all  this  debate,  the  proposed 
Boeing  SST,  U  a  big.  delta-shaped  craft  that. 
In  theory  at  least,  will  be  able  to  flash 
through  the  skies  carrying  298  passenger  at 
1.800  miles  an  hour — more  than  twice  the 
speed  of  sound.  It  would  cut  New  York-to- 
London  flying  time  to  less  than  three  hours 
from  the  present  six  and  one-half  hours  of 
subsonic  Jets.  The  11-hour  flight  from  San 
Francisco  to  Tokyo  could  be  reduced  to  four 
and  one-half  hours  or  less.  i 

SXPENSIVE    LtJXtTBT        | 

Such  luxury  will  come  dear,  however.  The 
"target"  cost  for  Boeing  to  build  two  test- 
model  SSTs  and  fly  them  a  total  of  100 
hours  Is  $12  billion — and  backers  of  the 
project  concede  that  the  actual  coet  Is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  higher.  Moreover,  the  total 
doesn't  Include  t294  million  contributed  by 
the  Government  to  participants  In  the  1966 
design  competition. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  Government  to 
advance  90  <>  of  the  SST  development  coet 
up  to  a  total  of  «l  billion.  After  that.  It  Is 
to  pay  76%.  Most  of  the  remainder  would 
come  from  Boeing  and  General  Electric  Co., 
the  engine  manufacturer,  though  airlines 
alao  would  contribute. 

Once  the  prototypes  have  been  built  and 
tested,  an  estimated  $3  billion  more  will  be 
required  to  tool  up  assembly  lines  and  get 
SSTs  Into  commercial  production.  Boeing 
and  GE  have  complained  that  this  expense 
Is  too  much  for  them  to  handle.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  which  Is  over- 
seeing the  SST  program  for  the  Gov«Tunent, 
argues  that  once  the  high-risk  development 
phase  Is  over.  It's  up  to  the  oomi)anles  to 
raise  their  own  money. 

Eventually,  It's  planned,  royalties  on  sales 
of  the  SST  would  repay  the  Government 
for  Its  Investment  In  development  of  the 
craft.  Boeing  already  has  tentative  orders  for 
122  SSTs — assuming  they  are  ever  built.  They 
are  expected  to  seU  for  at  least  $40  mllUan 
apiece. 

Controversy  has  dogged  the  American  SST 
program  from  Its  Inception.  In  1967,  nagged 
by  doubts  about  whether  the  Government 
should  continue  Its  support.  President  John- 
son appointed  an  eight-man  advisory  group 
under  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  review  the  iMX>Ject.  The  group  recom- 
mended that  the  SST  be  abandoned.  "We  are 
agreed,"  said  one  leading  economist  Involved 
In  the  study,  "that  there's  absolutely  no 
Justification  for  building  this  plane." 

Though  the  group's  report  was  not  made 
public.  It's  known  that  material  it  gathered 
Indicated  the  SST  might  well  prove  tech- 
nically far  more  difficult  to  develop  than  Its 
backers  supposed.  Moreover,  the  group 
raised  serious  doubts  about  whether  the  SST 
could  be  operated  on  a  sound  economic  basts 
once  It  was  put  in  service.  "This  thing  could 
become  the  FAA's  Edsel,"  observed  one  mem- 
ber of  the  study  committee. 

Despite  the  negative  report,  however,  Mr. 
Johnson  chose  to  press  on  with  the  project. 
He  asked  Congress  for — and  got — $198  mil- 
lion In  the  flscal  1968  budget  to  keep  SST 
development  moving.  Though  no  new  funds 
were  appropriated  In  flscal  1969,  work  has 
continued  with  carryover  funds  from  previ- 
ous years  and  with  contributions  from  air- 
lines. 

The  continuing  arguments  over  the  SST 
and  the  resulting  delays  have  caused  several 
revisions  of  the  project's  timetable.  Orig- 
inally it  was  hoped  that  American  SSTs 
would  be  In  service  by  1970.  In  1967,  the  date 
was  pushed  back  to  1974.  Early  this  year, 
SST  proponents  talked  of  getting  the  place 
Into  use  by  1976  or  1977,  but  now  they  flgure 
1978  Is  a  more  realistic  target. 

Another  cause  of  delay  was  a  miscalcvila- 
tion  on  Boeing's  part  about  the  wing  design 
of  the  SST.  In  the  plans  that  won  the  Gov- 
ernment's 1966  design  competition,  Boeing 
depicted  the  plane  as  having  movable  wings 
that  would  be  extended  for  takeoffs  and 
landings  but  would  swing  back  close  to  the 
fuselage  at  supersonic  speeds.  Early  last  year, 
engineers  decided  that  wind  tunnel  tests  and 
other  experiments  Indicated  the  movable 
wing  design  wasn't  feasible,  and  Boeing  re- 
designed the  craft  with  fixed  wings.  The  new 
design  was  submitted  to  the  PAA  Jan.  15. 

Early  this  year.  President  Nixon  commis- 
sioned another  study  of  the  SST  situation, 
this  time  by  an  11-man  committee  that  in- 
cluded representatives  of  several  Govern- 
ment departments.  The  committee's  report 
hasn't  been  released,  but  It's  understood  to 
have  recommended  that  the  Government 
withdraw  from  the  project.  The  committee 
Is  said  to  have  based  Its  argument  on  con- 
clusions very  similar  to  those  reached  by 
President  Johnson's  study  group  in  1967. 

But  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  administers  the  SST  project  through 
the  PAA,  remains  enthusiastic  about  the  SST 
and  continues  to  argue  strongly  for  it.  So 
far,  Mr.  Nixon  hasn't  Indicated  his  own  feel- 
ings on  the  matter.  Administration  sources 
say  he  may  not  announce  his  plans  until 
more  urgent  legislative  matters,  such  as  ex- 
tension of  the  Income  tax  surcharge,  have 
been  disposed  of. 

Meantime,  U.S.  airlines  have  already  taken 
options  on  38  of  the  126-8eat,  1,400-mile-an- 
hour  Concordes,  and  foreign  airlines  have 
taken  options  on  another  36 — though  not  al- 
ways with  total  enthusiasm.  Some  airline 
executives  say  they  would  rather  wait  for  a 
Boeing  SST  or  for  a  bigger,  faster  version 
of  the  Concorde. 

"But  enthiislaam  for  the  Concorde  is  beside 
the  point,"  says  a  top  official  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  the 
first  U.S.  airline  to  get  the  Concorde.  "The 
British  and  the  French  airlines  are  going  to 
fly  it.  I'm  convinced  it  will  become  a  reality — 
and  we'll  Just  have  to  meet  the  competition." 
Developers  of  the  Concorde  still  have  some 
hurdles  to  overcome,  however.  Though  two 
test  models  have  been  flying  since  last  winter, 
neither  has  yet  broken  the  sound  barrier,  and 
they're  not  scheduled  to  try  until  they  are 
equipped  with  more  powerful  engines  next 
winter.  Moreover,  airline  executives  say  there 
are  serious  questions  about  whether  early 
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models  of  the  Concorde  will  be  able  to  make 
the  long  nonstop  ocean  hops  that  presum- 
ably would  be  the  main  Job  of  SSTs. 

O.  van  der  Wal,  president  of  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines,  points  out  that  the  ability  to 
fly  nonstop  the  3,600  miles  from  Armsterdam 
to  New  York  would  be  vital  for  any  planes  In 
the  KLM  fleet — and  adds  that  he  doubt*  early 
versions  of  the  Concorde  will  be  able  to  fly 
that  far  with  a  full  payload.  The  Concorde's 
builders  claim  the  craft  will  be  able  to  fly 
4,000  miles  nonstop  with  a  full  load,  but 
they  are  proposing  a  112-seat  version  for  long 
hauls  rather  than  the  standard  126-8eater. 
Ostensibly,  this  is  to  provide  greater  leg  room 
and  more  comfort — but  critics  suggest  it  may 
be  a  tacit  admission  that  the  plane  won't 
be  able  to  make  a  long  trip  with  a  full  126- 
passenger  load. 

Eventually,  to  be  sure,  the  Concorde  proba- 
bly win  be  equipped  vrtth  more  powerful 
engines  that  would  eliminate  any  such  prob- 
lems. Aircraft  experts  say  that  early  ver- 
sions of  current  subsonic  Jets  also  had  range 
problems  until  more  powerful  engines  were 
developed. 

The  Russian  builders  of  the  TU144  say  their 
plane  Is  considerably  further  along  than  the 
Concorde.  It  already  has  flown  at  supersonic 
speeds  and  undergone  extensive  testing,  they 
report,  and  the  Soviet  airline  Aeroflot  may 
put  It  into  service  between  Moscow  and 
Tokyo  as  early  as  next  March.  Moscow-to- 
New  York  and  Moscow-to-Montreal  service 
may  begin  later  next  year,  according  to 
Vladimir  D.  Samoroukov,  the  airline's  U.S. 
manager. 

At  least  at  first,  fares  on  supersonic  airlin- 
ers seem  certain  to  be  higher  than  those  for 
comparable  seats  on  present-day  planes. 
British  Aircraft  Corp.  and  Sud  Aviation  of 
France,  builders  of  the  Concorde,  are  sug- 
gesting that  airlines  establish  a  single  class 
of  Concorde  service  that  will  stress  speed 
rather  than  comfort.  Seats  and  legroom  for 
passengers  would  be  similar  to  economy- 
class  on  current  airlines. 

But  fares  would  be  close  to  first-class  rates. 
On  the  North  Atlantic  run,  where  first-class 
fares  now  run  50%  to  76%  above  economy 
rates,  the  Concorde  makers  sxiggeet  a  super- 
sonic fare  only  about  16%  below  first-class 
rates.  On  the  California-Honolulu  run,  where 
first-class  fares  are  only  27%  above  economy 
rates,  the  companies  suggest  that  supersonic 
fares  be  even  higher  than  first  class— perhaps 
16%  to  25%  higher. 

Boeing  contends,  however,  that  fares  for 
single-class  service  on  its  SST  need  be  no 
more  than  those  presently  charged  on  econ- 
omy fiights  and  thus  wouldn't  limit  super- 
sonic travel  to  the  "privileged  few,"  aa  some 
critics  have  charged.  Company  ofllclals  say 
they  expect  demand  for  SST  seats  to  be  so 
great  that  the  big  Boeing  planes  will  operate 
with  near  capacity  loads  on  practically  all 
flights  for  the  first  several  years  of  service. 
The  officials  say  such  a  high  rate  of  occu- 
pancy would  help  offset  the  higher  operating 
costs  at  the  SST,  making  higher  fares 
unnecessary. 


THOSE  CENSUS  QUESTIONS— WHY 
ARE  THEY  BEXNO  ASKED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  wrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  for  some 
time  now  about  the  questions  which  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  in  the  decennial  census 
next  year. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics, headed  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
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H.  Wilson,  of  California,  has  been  delv- 
ing deeply  into  the  criticism  that  has 
been  raised  In  some  quarters.  The  sub- 
committee now  has  scheduled  executive 
sessions  to  consider  the  hearing  record 
and  prepare  recommendations. 

The  other  day,  the  popular  financial 
columnist,  Sylvia  Porter,  discussed  the 
background  of  some  of  the  criticized 
questions.  Her  column,  as  follows,  from 
the  Jime  30  edition  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Courier-Express,  gives  some  interesting 
insight  into  the  need  and  origin  of  these 
questions: 

Here  Are  Som  "Hot"  QtrEsnoNS  on  1970 

Census 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  major  campaign  is  now  under  way  to 
curb  the  1970  census  to  a  degree  which  would 
stflp  this  vital  economic  tool  of  much  of  its 
validity.  In  fact.  If  legislation  now  before 
Congress  becomes  law,  it  would  drastically 
cut  the  usefulness  of  Census  data  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  corporations,  thousands  of 
state  and  local  planning  groups  hundreds  of 
federal  and  private  agencies,  etc. 

Some  of  the  antlcensus  propaganda  is 
really  frightening,  particularly  to  all  of  us 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  danger  of  "Big 
Brother"  In  our  land.  Therefore,  to  help 
put  the  record  straight,  I've  picked  out  the 
five  questions  stirring  up  the  greatest  feen — 
and  obtained  from  Dr.  Conrad  Taeuber,  the 
Census  Bureau's  top  demographer,  the  rea- 
sons for  asking  them. 

REUSE  OF  BATH 

Is  your  bathroom  shared? 

Many  uninformed  Americans  are  under 
the  utterly  wrong  impression  that  thejr'U 
have  to  name  other  people  using  their  bath- 
rooms— which  Is  nonsense.  The  point  of  the 
question  is  that  in  this  era,  a  private  bath- 
room is  considered  a  necessary  for  most  fam- 
ilies and  thus  a  shared  bathroom  suggests 
the  degree  of  our  substandard  housing,  over- 
crowding. 

MARKET  VALUE  OF  HOME 

What  is  the  market  value  of  your  home? 

This  question  has  been  asked  since  1930 
and  is  one  of  the  best  statistical  indicators 
of  the  quality  of  housing  and  living  stand- 
ards in  our  land.  Without  reliable  and  de- 
tailed data  on  housing  quality,  our  gigantic 
homebuildlng  and  home-financing  industries 
could  not  plan  with  accuracy  and  our  mam- 
moth national  housing  programs  could  not 
possibly  work. 

TOUR  PHONE  NUMBER 

What  Is  your  telephone  number? 

This  hotly  criticized  question  Is  also  the 
most  misunderstood.  The  presence  of  a  tele- 
phone in  a  home  Is  another  important  gauge 
of  living  standards  and  the  census-takers  are 
asking  the  number  so  they  can  get  back  in 
touch  if  they  need  to  complete  missing  data. 
Telephone  numbers  will  not  be  put  into 
census  computers — and  actually.  If  Big 
Brother  wanted  our  telephone  niunbers,  all 
"it"  would  have  to  do  is  check  the  phone 
books. 

NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN 

How  many  children  have  you  ever  had? 

This  question,  to  be  asked  of  one  in  five 
households,  could  be  an  embarrassment  to 
the  woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  chUd 
or  put  a  baby  up  for  adoption.  (However,  she 
could  lie,  I  would  think,  without  any  concern 
about  punishment) . 

The  question  has  been  asked  since  1890 
without  complaints  and  is  considered  a  crit- 
ically important  indicator  of  future  U.S.  pop- 
ulation growth.  To  illustrate,  the  average 
number  of  children  "ever  bom"  to  the  aver- 
age family  is  2.5,  it  could  mean  that  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  number  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  fewer  than  if  the  average  number 
were,  say,  3.3.  The  significance  to  school  sys- 
tems, city  planners,  industry,  is  obvious. 
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THE    INCOME    QUESTION 

What  is  the  family's  1969  income — from 
wages  and  salary;  from  business  or  profession; 
from  a  farm;  from  Social  Secxirlty  or  Rail- 
road retirement;  from  welfare  payments  and 
(in  a  lump)  from  "aU  other  sources"? 

This  question  will  provide  a  vital  measiire- 
ment  of  the  between  poverty  and  dependence, 
education  and  income,  occupation  and  in- 
come, race  and  Income. 

Would  you  object  to  tmswerlng  these  ques- 
tions? Do  you  seriously  consider  them  an 
Inveelon  of  your  privacy — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Census  Bureau  raust,  by  law,  keep 
every  single  name  strictly  confidential? 

Actually,  now  that  I've  studied  the  ques- 
tions to  be  included,  my  regret  is  for  the 
ones  the  census  bureau  excluded  because  of 
fear  of  public  censure.  For  Instance,  how 
much  leisure  time  do  Americans  have; 
how  many  of  us  are  participating  in  adult 
education  courses;  what  are  our  total  finan- 
cial assets.  If  I  had  this  sort  of  information, 
I  could  turn  it  Into  a  batch  of  fascinating 
"trend"  colums — and  not  invade  your  privacy 
one  tiny  bit. 


GRAPE  BOYCOTT  IS  HARD  TO 
SWALLOW 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
beautiful  people  Joined  Mrs.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy at  Southampton,  N.Y.,  to  not  eat 
California  table  grapes  and  to  "collect 
money  for  medicine  and  food  for  the 
grape  pickers  ol  Delano."  The  California 
table  grape  pickers  are  supplied  with  all 
of  the  medicines  they  can  use.  They 
would  probably  prefer  to  buy  their  own 
medicine  and  food.  They  are  all  em- 
ployed. They  all  earn  more  money  pick- 
ing grapes  in  California  than  they  can 
earn  doing  anything  else  anjrwhere. 

I  challenge  anyone  who  attended  the 
no  grape  eating  affair  to  publish  an  ac- 
counting ol  the  moneys  collected.  Not  one 
penny  will  go  to  a  bona  fide  California 
table  grape  picker.  The  party  was  a  hoax; 
the  contributors  will  be  defrauded.  But 
why  should  they  not;  none  of  them  has 
seen  a  California  grape  picker.  The 
money  will  probably  get  into  the  private 
coffers  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  group — 
none  of  whom  is  a  grape  picker. 

If  some  of  these  beautiful  people  wsmt 
to  help  some  disadvantaged  people  who 
need  and  want  help,  may  I  suggest  they 
have  a  nongrape  eating  party  for  the 
New  York  State  grape  pickers  who  earn 
approximately  45  percent  less  than  the 
California  grape  pickers  and  who  enjoy 
practically  none  of  the  farm  labor  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  California  farmworkers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  F.  Buckley,  an 
astute  observer  and  a  logical  thinker,  who 
has  been  to  California,  has  commented 
on  several  aspects  of  the  so-called  grape 
boycott  that  should  cause  a  few  people 
to  think  through  their  reasons  for  at- 
tending such  promotional  or  fund  rais- 
ing parties. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
column  of  William  P.  Buckley  from  the 
June  30.  1969,  Washington  Star.  Neither 
the  reportorial  nor  the  editorial  columns 
of  eastern  newspapers  carry  the  facts 
concerning  the  table  grape  pickers  of  Cal- 
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Ifomla.  Mr.  Buckley's  column  will  pro- 
vide some  better  perspective: 

GRAPE  BOTCOTT  Is  HARO  TO  SWALLOW 

We  have  a  softness  for  Ethel  Kennedy,  and 
therefore  we  weep.  Imagine  coming  out  of 
political  retirement  (Incidentally,  how  fine 
It  would  be  if  she  remained  in  political  re- 
tirement and  oontlnued  to  inspire  us  all  as  a 
mother  and  a  woman)  In  order  to  not  eat 
grapes  at  a  big  social  party  in  Southampton 
hosted  by  Ann  Ford  Uzlelli,  Charlotte  Ford 
Niarchos,  the  Carter  Burdens ,  the  Oeorge 
Plimptons,  the  James  Nlvenses  and,  as  the 
press  puts  It,  "maybe  Anthony  Qulnn." 

That  is  what  she  Is  up  to.  Herewith,  re- 
spectfully submitted,  a  few  observations  for 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  general  and  particular. 

1.  The  ban-the-grapes  movement  centering 
upon  the  efforts  of  Cesar  Chavez  to  unionize 
the  grape-pickers  in  California  is,  to  say  the 
least,  Incompletely  informed.  The  grape  boy- 
cotters  are  contending  that  the  pickers  live 
In  inhuman  conditions  and  that  all  of  this  is 
the  result  of  a  few  grape-growlng  monop- 
olists who  take  ruthless  advantage  of  the 
misery  of  immigrant  Mexican  farmhands, 
whose  liberation  is  the  cause  of  Cesar  Chavez. 

In  fact,  the  situation  is  not  as  depicted. 
Two  prominent  Canadian  liberals  who  fig- 
ured In  the  Toronto  grape  boycott  a  while 
ago  have  Just  come  back  from  a  tour  of 
Delano— the  center  of  the  struggle — to  report 
that  the  squalid  living  conditions  Chavez 
speaks  about  are  largely  fictitious,  that  the 
workers  oppose  a  imlon  because  they  fear 
that  it  would  limit  their  working  hours  and 
therefore  their  earning  power;  and  that  there 
are  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  high  pressure 
being  put  on  the  area  Is  rather  imperialistic 
than  compassionate :  that  what  the  AFL-CIO 
desires  is  a  foot-in-the-door  to  ease  Its  way 
Into  the  national  scene  as  bargaining  agent 
for  all  farm  workers,  which  position  would 
put  its  hands  on  (84  million  per  month. 

2.  Ninety  percent  of  the  pickers  are  not 
migrants  but  permanent  residents.  Wages? 
The  average  farm-worker  wage  in  California 
is,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  highest  In  the  nation  at  $1.69.  The 
average  wage  of  the  grapeplckers  is  over  $2 
per  hour.  Far  from  being  owned  by  large 
corporations,  all  but  two  of  Delano's  70 
ranches  are  famUy-owned  and  operated. 

3.  If  the  grape  boycott  is  finally  successful, 
what  wlU  happen  Is  very  simply  this,  the 
grapegrowers  will  convert  their  vineyards 
into  winegrapes,  which  do  not  need  the 
human  care  that  the  other  grapes  need.  That 
VTlll  result  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

4.  And  now  at  a  more  general  level.  If  we 
are  in  the  mood  to  boycott  people  who  dis- 
please us,  it  would  appear  that  one  ought 
to  shop  around  a  little  more  resourcefully. 

Does  Mrs.  Kennedy  know  that  the  beau- 
tiful people  reg\ilarly  eat  Polish  hams?  These 
are  produced  by  a  state  In  which  living  con- 
ditions are  materially  poor,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  total  lack  of   political  freedom. 

Isn't  It  possible  that  the  clan  will  gather 
at  Southampton  in  automobiles  that  use 
Llberian  rubber?  Llberian  rubber.  Have  you 
ever  been  to  Liberia  and  seen  the  working 
conditions  there?  Might  they,  at  that  p(uty 
at  Southampton,  offer  tea.  Tea  from  Ceylon? 
Nepal?  Where  the  tea  growers  earn  maybe 
10. 16  cents  an  hour? 

It  gets  chilly  in  Southampton  at  night,  so 
the  girls  may  wear  their  sables,  tracked 
down  by  slave  labor  in  the  frozen  wastes 
of  Russia.  It  will  in  any  case  be  a  dressy 
affair,  so  the  ladies  will  wear  their  diamonds. 
l^Ilned  In  South  and  Southwest  Africa,  by 
black  men  earning  a  pittance,  working  under 
Inhuman  conditions. 

Then,  after  the  speeches,  they  wUl  toast 
Chavez — with  champagne,  dlstlUed  from 
grapes  picked  in  the  champagne  country  In 
Prance  by  grapeplckers  who  earn  less  than 
one  half  what  they  earn  around  Delano. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  boy- 
cott sables,  diamonds,  tea  and  champagne, 
how  will  the  beautiful  people  survive?  They 
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can't  eat  Ethel  Kennedy.   I  mean,  politics 
Isn't  everything. 

6.  So  that  the  moral,  dear  Ethel.  Is  never, 
ever,  ever,  ever  to  Join  any  committee,  not 
even  a  committee  to  clean  the  streets,  if  its 
-members  are  the  Pord  girls,  George  Plimp- 
ton, Carter  Burden  and  the  James  Nlvens. 
They  are  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  love 
them,  but  politically,  well,  you  may  as  well 
ask  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  to  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  far-reaching  programs  in  American 
history  has  been  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee  I  have  supported  the  ex- 
tension and  broadening  of  this  program 
for  yoiftig  men  and  women  now  serving 
this  Nation. 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  which  serves  a 
portion  of  my  congressional  district,  on 
Thursday,  Jime  26,  outlined  its  views  on 
these  programs  in  an  excellent  editorial. 
In  addition  the  Tribune  said : 

Congress  would  be  well  taken  to  reassess 
the  government's  role  In  higher  educaUon  In 
light  of  the  unprecedented  achievement  of 
the  GI  bill.  Par  better  would  be  such  an 
approach  than  the  effort,  as  proposed  by 
some  Congressmen,  to  punish  schools  for 
"permitting"  violence  and  student  disorder. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  Trib- 
ime  on  this  subject.  Education  is  a 
program  that  always  pays.  Let  us  edu- 
cate and  thus  strengthen  our  Nation. 

I  include  the  full  Tribune  editorial  in 
this  Record  so  that  all  of  us  can  consider 
these  wise  views: 

Educational   BENEprrs 

Would  you  believe  a  federal  program  that 
paid  for  Itself? 

A  rare  bird.  Indeed,  that  would  be.  But 
on  the  25th  anniversary  this  week  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  proudly  reports  a  three- 
fold return  on  the  government's  "invest- 
ment" in  many  of  the  millions  who  served 
in  World  War  II. 

The  VA  explanation  la  that  the  "better 
educated,  higher  earning  veterans  are  re- 
turning taxes  to  U.S.  coffers  at  a  rate  ex- 
pected to  repay  the  entire  government  funds 
expended  as  much  as  thrice  over  in  the 
course  of  their  lifetime."  Considering  that 
the  federal  outlay  In  direct  benefits  alone 
has  been  more  than  820  billion  to  date,  the 
magnitude  of  the  "return"  Is  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  this  federal  program. 

A  major  element  of  the  GI  Bill  was  the 
provision  for  federally  subsidized  college 
education.  Not  only  were  tuition  and  books 
paid  for,  but  the  veterans  received  monthly 
living  allowances  while  in  school. 

At  the  time  it  was  enacted,  the  GI  Bill 
was  revolutionary  In  its  concept  and  was 
written  mainly  In  an  effort  to  gratefully  "re- 
pay" the  men  and  women  who  had  served  In 
the  Eirmed  forces  during  World  War  II.  In 
the  process,  Congress  rejected  a  bonus  pro- 
gram, similar  to  that  paid  to  World  War  I 
veterans. 

The  net  effect,  however,  of  providing  ad- 
vanced schooling  opportunities  for  millions 
of  Americans,  who  otherwise  never  would 
have  attended  college,  permanently  changed 
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the  entire  pattern  of  the  nation's  higher 
education  system. 

Thus  the  impact  of  the  GI  BUI.  which  was 
later  extended  to  cover  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean War.  continues  to  be  felt  many  years 
after  its  direct  beneficiaries  left  the  college 
campuses. 

While  the  government  is  getting  its  money 
back — and  certainly  that's  to  be  commended, 
perhaps  the  longest-lasting  effeot  of  the  GI 
Bill  may  prove  to  be  on  basic  educational 
philosophies. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  "26  years  later."  It 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  continual  broad- 
ening of  educational  opportunities  is  vital  to 
the  nation's  well-being  and  that  a  program 
of  such  magrnltude  could  only  be  carried  out 
on  a  federal  level. 

Congress  would  be  well-taken  to  reassess 
the  government's  role  in  higher  education  In 
light  of  the  unprecedented  achievements  of 
the  QI  Bill.  Par  better  would  be  such  an 
approach  than  the  effort,  as  proposed  by 
some  congressmen,  to  punish  certain  schools 
for  "permitting"  \'lolence  and  student 
disorder. 
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MANIFESTO  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
BLACK  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munications media  in  recent  days  has 
been  saturated  with  coverage  of  various 
racist  reparations  demands  against  the 
Nation's  religious  institutions  by  a  self- 
styled  National  Black  Economic  Develop- 
ment Conference— which  I  related  in  the 
Record  of  June  23,  1969,  page  16901,  is 
but  a  creature  of  the  apostasy  of  some  of 
the  same  religious  institutions. 

While  the  reports  always  mention  a 
manifesto,  few  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  document — to  analyze  the 
extremist  views  there  expressed  and  the 
warped  demogoguery  used  to  justify  its 
implementation. 

So  that  all  our  colleagues  may  study 
for  themselves  the  deluded  state  of  the 
brotherhood   of   revolutionaries   in   the 
United  States  and  the  overall  danger 
they  present  to  free  people.  I  include  the 
Manifesto     to     the     White     Christian 
Churches  and  the  Jewish  Synagogues  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  All 
Other  Racist  Institutions  in  the  Record: 
Manifesto      to      the      White      Christian 
Churches  and  the  Jewish  Synagogues  in 
THE  United   States   op   America   and   All 
Other  Racist  Institutions 
(Presentation    by   James    Porman    delivered 
and  adopted  by  the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  April  26.  1969) 

introduction 
Total  control  as  the  only  solution  to  the 

economic  prohlems  of  black  people 
Brothers  and  Sisters:  We  have  come  from 
all  over  the  country,  burning  with  anger  and 
despair  not  only  with  the  miserable  economic 
plight  of  our  people,  but  fully  aware  that 
the  racism  on  which  the  Western  World  was 
built  dominates  our  lives.  There  can  be  no 
separation  of  the  problems  of  racism  from 
the  problems  of  our  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  degradation.  To  any  black  man,  this 
is  clear. 
But  there  are  still  some  of  our  people  who 


are  clinging  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Negro  and 
we  must  separate  ourselves  from  those  Ne- 
groes who  go  a  round  the  country  promot- 
ing all  types  of  schemes  for  black  capitalism. 
Ironically,  some  of  the  most  militant  Black 
Nationalist,  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
been  the  first  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon 
of  black  capitalism.  They  are  pimps;  Black 
Power  Pimps  and  fraudulent  leaders  and 
the  people  must  be  educated  to  understand 
that  any  black  man  or  Negro  who  is  advocat- 
ing a  perpetuation  of  capitalism  Inside  the 
United  States  is  in  fact  seeking  not  only  his 
ultimate  destruction  and  death,  but  is  con- 
tributing to  the  continuous  exploitation  of 
black  people  all  around  the  world.  Por  it  Is 
the  power  of  the  umted  States  Government. 
this  racist,  imperialist  government  that  is 
choking  the  life  of  all  people  around  the 
world. 

We  are  an  African  people.  We  sit  back  and 
watch  the  Jews  In  this  country  make  Israel 
a  powerful  conservative  state  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  we  are  not  concerned  actively  about 
the  plight  of  our  brothers  in  Africa.  We  are 
the  most  advanced  technological  group  of 
black  people  in  the  world,  and  there  are  many 
skills  that  could  be  offered  to  Africa.  At  the 
same  time.  It  must  be  publicly  stated  that 
many  African  leaders  are  in  disarray  them- 
selves, having  been  duped  into  following  the 
lines  as  laid  out  by  the  Western  Imperialist 
governments. 

Africans  themselves  succumbed  to  and 
are  victims  of  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
Por  Instances,  during  the  summer  of  1967,  as 
the  representatives  of  SNCC,  Howard  Moore 
and  I  traveled  extensively  In  Tanzania  and 
Zambia.  We  talked  to  high,  very  high,  gov- 
ernmental officials.  We  told  them  there  were 
many  black  people  in  the  United  States  who 
were  willing  to  come  and  work  in  Africa.  All 
these  government  officials  who  were  part  of 
the  leadership  In  their  respective  govern- 
ments, said  they  wanted  us  to  send  as  many 
skilled  people  that  we  could  contact.  But  this 
program  never  came  into  fruition  and  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  reasons,  for  I  assure  you 
that  we  talked  and  were  committed  to  making 
this  a  successful  program.  It  is  our  guess 
that  the  United  States  put  the  squeeze  on 
these  countries,  for  such  a  program  directed 
by  SNCC  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to 
the  international  prestige  of  the  U.S.  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  of  the  wild  state- 
ments by  some  black  leader  frightened  the 
Africans. 

In  Africa  today,  there  is  a  great  suspicion 
of  black  people  in  this  country.  This  is  a  cor- 
rect suspicion  since  most  of  the  Negroes  who 
have  left  the  States  for  work  in  Africa  usual- 
ly work  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  or  the  State  Department.  But  the  re- 
spect for  us  as  a  people  continues  to  mount 
and  the  day  will  come  when  we  can  return 
to  our  homeland  as  brothers  and  sisters.  But 
we  should  not  think  of  going  back  to  Africa 
today,  for  we  are  located  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion. We  live  inside  the  U.S.  which  Is  the 
most  barbaric  country  in  the  world  and  we 
have  a  chance  to  help  bring  this  government 
down. 

Time  is  short  and  we  do  not  have  much 
time  and  It  Is  time  we  stop  mincing  words. 
Caution  Is  fine,  but  no  oppressed  people  ever 
gained  their  liberation  until  they  were  ready 
to  fight,  to  use  whatever  means  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  force  and  power  of  the 
gun  to  bring  down  the  colonizer. 

We  have  heard  the  rhetoric,  but  we  have 
not  heard  the  rhetoric  which  says  that  black 
people  In  this  country  must  understand  that 
we  are  the  Vanguard  Force.  We  shall  liberate 
all  the  people  in  the  U.S.  and  we  will  be 
Instrtimental  In  the  liberation  of  colored 
people  the  world  around.  We  must  under- 
stand this  point  very  clearly  so  that  we  are 
not  trapped  Into  diversionary  and  reaction- 
ary movements.  Any  class  analysis  of  the 
U.S.  shows  very  clearly  that  black  people  are 
the  most  oppressed  group  of  people  Inside 
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the  United  States.  We  have  suffered  the  most 
from  racism  and  exploitation,  cultural  deg- 
radation and  lack  of  political  power.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  laws  of  revolution  that  the 
most  oppressed  will  make  the  revolution,  but 
we  are  not  talking  about  Jxist  making  the 
revolution.  All  the  parties  on  the  left  who 
consider   themselves   revolutionary   will   say 
that  blacks  are  the  Vanguard,  but  we  are 
saying  that  not  only  are  we  the  Vanguard, 
but  we  must  assume  leadership,  total  con- 
trol   and   we   must   exercise    the   humanity 
which  Is  inherent  In  us.  We  are  the  most 
humane  people  within  the  U.S.  We  have  sul- 
fered    and    we    understand    suffering.    Our 
hearts    go    out    to    the    Vietnamese    for    we 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer  under  the  domina- 
tion of  racist  America.  Our  hearts,  our  soul 
and  all  the  compassion  we  can  mount  goes 
out  to  our  brothers  in  Africa,  Santa  Domingo. 
Latin  America  and  Asia  who  are  being  tricked 
by  the  power  structure  of  the  U.S.  which  is 
dominating  the  world  today.  These  ruthless, 
barbaric  men  have  systematically   tried   to 
kill  all  people  and  organizations  opposed  to 
its  imperialism.  We  no  longer  can  Just  get  by 
with  the  use  of  the  word  capitalism  to  de- 
scribe the  U.S.,  for  it  Is  an  Imperial  power, 
sending  money,  missionaries  and  the  army 
throughout  the  world  to  protect  this  govern- 
ment and  the  few  rich  whites  who  control  it. 
General  Motors  and  all  the  major  auto  in- 
dustries are  operating  In  South  Africa,  yet 
the  white  dominated  leadership  of  the  United 
Auto   Workers  sees  no  relationship   to   the 
exploitation  of  black  people  In  South  Africa 
and  the  exploitation  of  black  people  In  the 
U.S.  If  they  understand  it,  they  certainly  do 
not  put  it  into  practice  which  is  the  actual 
test.  We  as  black  people  must  be  concerned 
with  the  total  conditions  of  all  black  people 
in  the  world. 

But  while  we  talk  of  revolution  which  will 
be  an  armed  confrontation  and  long  years 
of  sustained  guerilla  warfare  inside  this 
country,  we  must  also  talk  of  the  type  of 
world  we  want  to  live  in.  We  must  commit 
ourselves  to  a  society  where  the  total  means 
of  production  are  taken  from  the  rich  and 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  This  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  total  control.  And  we 
mean  that  black  people  who  have  suffered 
the  most  from  exploitation  and  racism  must 
move  to  protect  their  black  interest  by  as- 
suming leadership  inside  of  the  United 
States  of  everything  that  exists.  The  time 
has  passed  when  we  are  second  in  com- 
mand and  the  white  boy  stands  on  top.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Welfare  Agencies  In 
this  country,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  a  black  man  is  on  top.  He  must  be 
committed  to  building  the  new  society,  to 
taking  the  wealth  away  from  the  rich  people 
such  as  General  Motors,  Pord,  Chrysler,  the 
DuPonts,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Mellons,  and 
all  the  other  rich  white  exploiters  and  racists 
who  run  this  world. 

Where  do  we  begin?  We  have  already 
started.  We  started  the  moment  we  were 
brotight  to  this  country.  In  fact,  we  started 
on  the  shores  of  Africa,  for  we  have  always 
resisted  attempts  to  make  us  slaves  and  now 
we  must  resist  the  attempts  to  make  us 
capitalists.  It  is  the  financial  interest  of  the 
U.S.  to  make  us  capitalist,  for  this  will  be 
the  same  line  as  that  of  Integration  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Therefore, 
brothers  and  sisters,  there  Is  no  need  to  fall 
Into  the  trap  that  we  have  to  get  an  Ideology. 
We  HAVE  an  Ideology.  Our  fight  Is  against 
racism,  capitalism  and  imperialism  and  we 
are  dedicated  to  building  a  socialist  society 
inside  the  United  States  where  the  total 
means  of  production  and  distribution  are  In 
the  hands  of  the  State  and  that  must  be  led 
by  black  people,  by  revolutlonairy  blacks  who 
are  concerned  about  the  total  humanity  of 
this  world.  And,  therefore,  we  obviously  are 
different  from  some  of  those  who  seek  a 
black  nation  In  the  United  States,  for  there 
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Is  no  way  for  that  nation  to  be  viable  If  In 
fact  the  United  States  remains  In  the  hands 
of  white  racists.  Then  too.  let  us  deal  with 
some  arguments  that  we  should  share  power 
with  whites.  We  say  that  there  must  be  a 
revolutionary  black  Vanguard  and  that  white 
people  In  this  country  must  be  willing  to 
accept  black  leadership,  for  that  is  the  only 
protection  that  black  people  have  to  protect 
ourselves  from  racism  rising  again  In  this 
country. 

Racism  In  the  U.S.  Is  so  pervasive  In  the 
mentality  of  whites  that  only  an  armed,  well- 
disciplined,  black-controlled  government  can 
Insure  the  stamping  out  of  racism  In  this 
country.  And  that  is  why  we  plead  with 
black  people  not  to  be  talking  about  a  few 
crumbs,  a  few  thovjsand  dollars  for  this 
cooperative,  or  a  thousand  dollars  which 
splits  black  people  Into  fighting  over  the 
dollar.  That  Is  the  Intention  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  say  .  .  .  think  In  terms  of  total 
control  of  the  U.S.  Prepare  ourselves  to  seize 
state  power.  Do  not  hedge,  for  time  Is  short 
and  all  around  the  world,  the  forces  of  lib- 
eration are  directing  their  attacks  against 
the  U.S.  It  Is  a  powerful  country,  but  that 
power  Is  not  greater  than  that  of  black  peo- 
ple. We  work  the  chief  Industries  In  this 
country  and  we  could  cripple  the  economy 
while  the  brothers  fought  guerrilla  warfare 
In  the  streets.  This  will  take  some  long  range 
planning,  but  whether  It  happens  In  a  thou- 
sand years  Is  of  no  consequence.  It  cannot 
happen  unless  we  start.  How  then  Is  all  of 
this  related  to  this  conference? 

First  of  all,  this  conference  Is  called  by  a 
set  of  religious  people,  Christians,  who  have 
been  Involved  in  the  exploitation  and  rape 
of  black  people  since  the  country  was 
founded.  The  missionary  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  power  of  the  states.  We  must  begin 
seizing  power  wherever  we  are  and  we  must 
say  to  the  planners  of  this  conference  that 
you  are  no  longer  In  charge.  We  the  people 
who  have  assembled  here  thank  you  for  get- 
ting us  here,  but  we  are  going  to  assume 
power  over  the  conference  and  determine 
from  this  moment  on  the  direction  In  which 
we  want  It  to  go.  We  are  not  saying  that  the 
conference  was  planned  badly.  The  staff  of 
the  conference  has  worked  hard  and  have 
done  a  magnificent  Job  In  bringing  all  of  us 
together  and  we  must  Include  them  In  the 
new  membership  which  must  surface  from 
this  point  oa.  The  conference  is  now  the 
property  of  the  people  who  are  assembled 
here.  This  we  proclaim  as  fact  and  not 
rhetoric  and  there  are  demands  that  we  are 
going  to  make  and  we  Insist  that  the  plan- 
ners of  this  conference  help  us  Implement 
them. 

We  maintain  we  have  the  revolutionary 
right  to  do  this.  We  have  the  same  rights.  If 
you  win,  as  the  Christians  had  In  going  Into 
Africa  and  raping  our  Motherland  and  bring- 
ing us  away  from  our  continent  of  peace 
and  into  this  hostile  and  alien  environment 
where  we  have  been  living  in  perpetual  war- 
fare since  1619. 

Ovu*  seizure  of  power  at  this  conference  Is 
baised  on  a  program  smd  our  program  Is  con- 
tained In  the  following  manifesto: 

BLACK   manifesto 


We  the  black  people  assembled  In  Detroit. 
Michigan  for  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  are  fully  aware  that 
we  have  been  forced  to  come  together  be- 
cause racist  white  America  has  exploited 
our  resources,  our  minds,  our  bodies,  our 
labor.  For  centuries  we  have  been  forced  to 
live  as  colonized  people  inside  the  United 
States,  victimized  by  the  most  vicious,  racist 
system  In  the  world.  We  have  helped  to 
build  the  most  industrial  country  In  the 
world. 

We  are  therefore  demanding  of  the  white 
Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synogoguee 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of 
capitalism,  that  they  begin  to  pay  repara- 
tions to  black  people  in  this  country.  We  are 
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demanding  $500,000,000  from  the  Christian 
white  churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
This  total  comes  to  15  dollars  per  nigger. 
This  Is  a  low  estimate  for  we  maintain  there 
are  probably  more  than  30.000,000  black  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  $15  a  nigger  Is  not  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  we  know  that  the 
churches  and  synagogues  have  a  tremendous 
wealth  and  Its  membership,  white  America, 
has  profited  and  still  exploits  black  people. 
We  are  also  not  unaware  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  colored  peoples  around  the  world  Is 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  white  Christian 
churches  and  synagogues.  This  demand  for 
$500,000,000  Is  not  an  idle  resolution  or  emp- 
ty words.  Fifteen  dollars  for  every  black 
brother  and  sister  In  the  United  States  is 
only  a  beginning  of  the  reparations  due  us 
people  who  have  been  exploited  and  de- 
graded, brutalized,  killed  and  persecuted.  Un- 
derneath all  of  this  exploitation,  the  racism 
of  this  country  has  produced  a  psychological 
effect  upon  us  that  we  are  beginning  to 
shake  off.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  to  de- 
mand our  full  rights  as  a  people  in  this  dec- 
adent society. 

We  are  demanding  $500,000,000  to  be  spent 
m  the  following  way: 

1.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Southern  land  bank  to  help  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  to  leave  their  land  because 
of  racist  pressure  for  people  who  want  to  es- 
tablish cooperative  farms,  but  who  have  no 
funds.  We  have  seen  too  many  farmers 
evicted  from  their  homes  because  they  have 
dared  to  defy  the  white  racism  of  this  coun- 
try. We  need  money  for  land.  We  must  fight 
for  massive  sums  of  money  for  this  Southern 
Land  Bank.  We  call  for  $200,000,000  to  imple- 
ment this  program. 

2.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  four 
major  publishing  and  printing  industries  in 
the  United  States  to  be  funded  with  ten 
million  dollars  each.  These  publishing  houses 
are  to  be  located  in  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York.  They  will  help  to 
generate  capital  for  further  cooperative  in- 
vestments in  the  black  community,  provide 
Jobs  and  an  alternative  to  the  white-domi- 
nated and  controlled  printing  field. 

3.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  four  of 
the  most  advanced  scientific  and  futuristic 
audio- visual  network  to  be  located  In  De- 
troit, Chicago.  Cleveland  and  vVashlngton. 
DC.  These  TV  networks  will  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  the  racist  propaganda  that  fills 
the  current  television  networks.  Each  of  these 
TV  networks  will  be  funded  by  ten  million 
dollars  each. 

4.  We  call  for  a  research  skills  center  which 
will  provide  research  on  the  problems  of 
black  people.  This  center  must  be  funded 
with  no  less  than  30  million  dollars. 

5.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  train- 
ing center  for  the  teaching  of  skills  In  com- 
munity organization,  photography,  movie 
making,  television  making  and  repair,  radio 
building  and  repair  and  all  other  skills 
needed  in  communication.  This  training 
center  shall  be  funded  with  no  less  than  ten 
million  dollars. 

6.  We  recognize  the  role  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  we  Intend 
to  work  with  them.  We  call  for  ten  million 
dollars  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  We  want  to  organize  the  wel- 
fare workers  in  this  country  so  that  they  may 
demand  more  money  from  the  government 
and  better  administration  of  the  welfare 
system  of  this  country. 

7.  We  call  for  $20,000,000  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Black  Labor  Strike  and  Defense  Fund. 
This  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  black 
workers  and  their  families  who  are  fighting 
racist  working  conditions  In  this  country. 

8.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Black  Appeal  (IB A).'  This  In- 
ternational Black  Appeal  wlU  be  funded  with 
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no  lew  than  $20,000,000.  The  IBA  U  charged 
with  producing  more  capital  for  the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  cooperative  businesses  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Africa,  our  Motherland. 
The  International  Black  Appeal  is  one  of  the 
most  important  demands  that  we  are  making 
for  we  know  that  it  can  generate  and  raise 
funds  throughout  the  United  States  and  help 
our  African  brothers.  The  IBA  la  charged 
with  three  functions  and  shall  be  headed  by 
James  Forman: 

(a)  Raising  money  for  the  program  of  the 
National  Black  Kconomlc  Development  Con- 
ference. 

(b)  The  development  of  cooperatives  In 
African  countries  and  support  of  African 
liberation  movements. 

(c)  Establishment  of  a  Black  Antl -Defa- 
mation League  which  will  protect  our  Afri- 
can image. 

9.  We  call  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  Black 
University  to  lye  funded  with  $130,000,000  to 
be  located  In  the  South.  Negotiations  are 
presently  under  way  with  a  Southern  Uni- 
versity. 

10.  We  demand  that  I7CO  allocate  all 
unused  funds  In  the  planning  budget  to 
Implement  the  demands  of  this  conference. 

ha  ordiOT-  to  win  our  demands  we  are  aware 
th»t  we  wUl  have  to  have  massive  supptort. 
therefore : 

(1)  We  call  upon  all  black  people  through- 
out the  United  States  to  consider  themselves 
as  members  of  the  National  Black  Boonomlc 
Development  Conference  and  to  act  in  unity 
to  help  force  the  racist  white  Christian 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues  to  imple- 
ment these  demands. 

(2)  We  call  upon  all  the  concerned  black 
people  across  the  country  to  contact  black 
workers,  black  women,  black  students  and  the 
black  unemployed,  oommunlty  groups,  wel- 
fare organizations,  teacher  organizations, 
church  leaders  and  organizations  explaining 
how  these  demands  are  vital  to  the  black 
community  of  the  U.S.  Pressure  by  whatever 
means  necessary  should  be  applied  to  the 
white  power  structure  of  the  racist  white 
Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues. 
All  black  people  should  act  boldly  in  con- 
fronting our  white  oppressors  and  demand- 
ing this  modest  reparation  of  15  dollars  pw 
black  man. 

(3)  Delegates  and  members  of  the  National 
Black  Economic  Development  Conference  are 
urged  to  call  press  conferences  In  the  cities 
and  to  attempt  to  get  as  many  black  orga- 
nizations as  possible  to  support  the  demands 
of  the  conference.  The  quick  use  of  the  press 
m  the  local  areas  will  heighten  the  tension 
and  these  demands  must  be  attempted  to  be 
won  in  a  short  period  of  time,  although  we 
are  prepared  for  protracted  and  long  range 
struggle. 

(4)  We  call  for  the  total  disruption  of  se- 
lected church  sponsored  agencies  ot>erating 
anywhere  In  the  U.S.  and  the  world.  Black 
workers,  black  women,  black  studemts  and 
the  black  unemployed  are  encouraged  to  seize 
the  offices,  telephones,  and  printing  appara- 
tus of  all  church  sponsored  agencies  and  to 
hold  these  In  trusteeship  until  our  demands 
are  met. 

(5)  We  call  upon  all  delegates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Black  Economic  Develop- 
ment Conference  to  stage  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions at  selected  black  and  white  churches. 
This  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  sit-in  movement  of  the  early 
sixties  but  we  know  that  active  confrontation 
inside  white  churches  Is  possible  and  will 
strengthen  the  possibility  of  meeting  our  de- 
mands. Such  confrontation  can  take  the  form 
of  reading  the  Black  Manifesto  Instead  of  a 
sermon  or  passing  it  out  to  church  members. 
The  principle  of  self-defense  should  be  ap- 
plied if  attacked. 

(6)  On  May  4,  1969  or  a  date  thereafter, 
depending  upon  local  conditions,  we  call 
upon  black  people  to  commence  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  racist  churches  and  synagogues 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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(7)  We  call  upon  EPCO  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral staff  to  coordinate  the  mandate  of  the 
conference  and  to  '•eproduce  and  distribute 
en  mass  literature,  leaflets,  news  Items,  press 
releases  and  other  material. 

(8)  We  caU  upon  all  delegates  to  find  with- 
in the  white  oommunlty  those  forces  which 
wlU  work  under  the  leadership  of  blacks  to 
Implement  these  demands  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  By  taking  such  actions,  white 
Americans  will  demonstrate  concretely  that 
they  are  willing  to  fight  the  white  skin  privi- 
lege and  the  white  supremacy  and  racism 
which  has  forced  us  as  black  people  to  make 
these  demands. 

(9)  We  call  upon  all  white  Christians  and 
Jews  to  practice  patience,  tolerance,  under- 
standing and  nonviolence  as  they  have  en- 
couraged, advised  and  demanded  that  we  as 
black  people  should  do  throughout  our  en- 
tire enforced  slavery  In  the  United  States. 
The  true  test  of  their  faith  and  belief  In  the 
Cross  and  the  words  of  the  prophets  will  cer- 
tainly be  put  to  a  test  as  we  seek  legitimate 
and  extremely  modest  reparations  for  our 
role  In  developing  the  Industrial  base  of  the 
Western  world  through  our  slave  labor.  But 
we  are  no  longer  slaves,  we  are  men  and 
women,  proud  of  our  African  heritage,  deter- 
mined to  have  our  dignity. 

(10)  We  are  so  proud  of  our  African  herit- 
age and  realize  concretely  that  oiir  struggle 
is  not  only  to  make  revolution  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  protect  our  bothers  and  sisters 
in  Africa  and  to  help  them  rid  themselves  of 
racism,  capitalism,  and  imperialism  by  what- 
ever means  necessary.  Including  armed 
struggle.  We  are  and  must  be  willing  to  fight 
the  defamation  of  our  African  Image  wher- 
ever it  rears  its  ugly  head.  We  are  therefore 
charging  the  Steering  Committee  to  create  a 
Black  Antl-Defamatlon  League  to  be  funded 
by  money  raised  from  the  International  Black 
Appeal. 

(11)  We  fully  recognize  that  revolution  In 
the  United  States  and  Africa,  our  Mother- 
land, Is  more  than  a  one  dimensional  opera- 
tion. It  will  require  the  total  Integration  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  com- 
ponente  and  therefore,  we  call  upon  all  oiu: 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  acquired 
training  and  expertise  In  the  fieds  of  en- 
gineering, electronics,  research,  community 
organization,  physics,  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  medicine,  military  science  and 
warfare  to  assist  the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference  In  the  im- 
plementation of  Its  program. 

(12)  To  Implement  these  demands  we 
must  have  a  fearless  leadership.  We  must 
have  a  leadership  which  Is  willing  to  battle 
the  church  establishment  to  Implement 
these  demands.  To  win  our  demands  we  will 
have  to  declare  war  on  the  white  Christian 
churches  and  synogogues  and  this  means  we 
may  have  to  fight  the  total  government 
structure  of  this  country.  Let  no  one  here 
think  that  these  demands  will  be  met  by  our 
mere  stating  them.  For  the  sake  of  the 
churches  and  synagogues,  we  hope  that  they 
have  the  wisdom  to  understand  that  these 
demands  are  modest  and  reasonable.  But  if 
the  white  Christians  and  Jews  are  not  will- 
ing to  meet  our  demands  through  peace  and 
good  win,  then  we  declare  war  and  we  are 
prepared  to  fight  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary. We  are,  therefore,  proposing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  Steering  Committee: 

Luclous  Walker,  Renny  Freeman,  Luke 
THpp,  Howard  Fuller,  James  Forman,  John 
Watson,  Dan  Aldrldge,  John  Williams,  Ken 
Cockrel,  Chuck  Wooten.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer, 
Julian  Bond,  Mark  Comfort,  Earl  Allen, 
Robert  Browne,  Vincent  Harding,  Mike  Ham- 
lin, Len  Holt,  Peter  Bernard,  Michael  Wright, 
Muhammed  Kenyatta,  Mel  Jackson,  Howard 
Moore,  and  Harold  Holmes. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  no  longer  are 
shuffling  our  feet  and  scratching  ova  heads. 
We  are  tall,  black  and  proud. 
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And  we  say  tb  the  white  Christian 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  and  to  all  the  white 
racist  imperialists  who  compose  It,  there  Is 
only  one  thing  left  that  you  can  do  to  fur? 
ther  degrade  black  people  and  that  Is  to  kill 
us.  But  we  have  been  dying  too  long  for  this 
country.  We  have  died  In  every  war.  We  are 
dying  In  Vietnam  today  fighting  the  wrong 
enemy. 

The  new  black  man  wants  to  live  and  to 
live  means  that  we  must  not  become  static 
or  merely  believe  in  self-defense.  We  must 
boldly  go  out  and  attack  the  white  Western 
world  at  Its  power  centers.  The  white  Chris- 
tian chvirches  are  another  form  of  govern- 
ment In  this  country  and  they  are  used  by 
the  government  of  this  country  to  exploit  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
the  day  Is  soon  coming  to  an  end.  Therefore, 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  demands  we  make 
upon  the  white  Christian  churches  and  the 
Jewish  synagogues  are  small  demands.  They 
represent  15  dollars  per  black  person  In  these 
United  States.  We  can  legitimately  demand 
this  from  the  church  power  structure.  We 
must  demand  more  from  the  United  States 
Oovemment. 

But  to  win  our  demands  from  the  church 
which  is  linked  up  with  the  United  States 
Government,  we  must  not  forget  that  It  will 
ultimately  be  by  force  and  power  that  we 
will  win. 

We  are  not  threatening  the  churches.  We 
are  saying  that  we  know  the  churches  came 
with  the  military  might  of  the  colonizers 
and  have  been  sustained  by  the  military 
might  of  the  colonizers.  Hence,  If  the 
churches  in  colonial  territories  were  estab- 
lished by  military  might,  we  know  deep 
within  our  hearts  that  we  mxist  be  prepared 
to  use  force  to  get  our  demands.  We  are 
not  saying  that  this  Is  the  road  we  want  to 
take.  It  Is  not,  but  let  us  be  very  clear  that 
we  are  not  opposed  to  force  and  we  are  not 
opposed  to  violence.  We  were  captured  in 
Africa  by  violence.  We  were  kept  In  bondage 
and  political  servitude  and  force  to  work 
as  slaves  by  the  military  machinery  and  the 
Christian  church  working  hand  In  hand. 

We  recognize  that  In  Issuing  this  mani- 
festo we  must  prepare  for  a  long  range  edu- 
cational campaign  In  all  communities  of  this 
country,  but  we  know  that  the  Christian 
churches  have  contributed  to  our  oppression 
in  white  America.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
abuse  our  black  brothers  and  sisters  In 
black  churches  who  have  uncritically  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  We  want  them  to  under- 
stand how  the  racist  white  Christian  chiirch 
with  Its  hypocritical  declarations  and  doc- 
trines of  brotherhood  has  abused  our  trust 
and  faith.  An  attack  on  the  religious  beliefs 
of  black  people  Is  not  our  major  objective, 
even  though  we  know  that  we  were  not 
Christians  when  we  were  brought  to  this 
country,  but  that  Chrlstlanty  was  used  to 
help  enslave  us.  Our  objective  In  Issuing  this 
Manifesto  Is  to  force  the  racist  white  Chris- 
tian church  to  begin  the  payment  of  repara- 
tions which  are  due  to  all  black  people,  not 
only  by  the  Church  but  also  by  private  busi- 
ness and  the  XJ3.  government.  We  see  this 
focus  on  the  Christian  church  as  an  effort 
around  which  all  black  people  can  unite. 

Our  demands  are  negotiable,  but  they 
cannot  be  minimized,  they  can  only  be  In- 
creased and  the  Church  Is  asked  to  come  up 
with  larger  sums  of  money  than  we  are 
asking.  Our  slogans  are : 

All  roads  must  lead  to  revolution. 

Unite  with  whomever  you  can  unite. 

Neutralize  wherever  possible. 

Fight  our  enemies  relentlessly. 

Victory  to  the  people. 

Life  and  good  health  to  mankind. 

Resistance  to  domination  by  the  white 
Christian  churches  and  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. 

Revolutionary  black  power. 

We  shall  win  without  a  doubt. 


July  1,  1969 


MONEY  TO  FIGHT  CRIME  IS  NEEDED 
IN  THE  CITIES 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PEIiNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
an  experienced  big  city  mayor.  His  record 
is  one  of  distinction.  Philadelphia,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  here  in  Congress, 
has  known  all  the  problems  that  have 
beset  other  big  cities  in  the  1960's. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  the 
press  recently  to  the  job  hazards  of  the 
big  city  mayor,  the  political  liabilities,  the 
sheer  exhaustion  of  the  day-to-day  fight 
to  solve  what  seem  to  be  insoluble  prob- 
lems. 

Jim  Tate  knows  these  problems  well 
and  he  has  been  dealing  with  them  since 
he  became  mayor  in  1962.  Past  president 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  vice 
president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Local  Authorities.  Mayor  Tate  addressed 
the  recent  mayors'  conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

His  topic  was  crime  and  recent  Federal 
attempts  to  assist  in  this  fight. 

Rarely  do  we  the  Members  of  Congress 
get  as  incisive  a  view  of  how  money  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  to  take  care 
of  a  domestic  problem  is  spent — or  rather 
misspent. 

The  mayor  makes  the  point  that  the 
money  is  distributed  by  population  not 
on  the  basis  of  need,  that  the  money  is 
used  to  build  empires  rather  than  to 
fight  crime,  that  the  bloc  grant  approach 
has  been  used  as  a  subterfuge  by  States 
to  undercut  big  city  attempts  to  bail 
themselves  out. 

For  example,  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  Philadelphia  received  $152,000  of 
the  State's  allocation  of  $1,427,000  or 
little  more  than  10  percent,  of  the  State's 
grant. 

Of  an  $880,000  planning  grant  to  fight 
crime  this  year,  the  State  kept  the  statu- 
tory limit  of  60  percent  of  the  grant  to 
create  a  new  bureaucracy  in  Harrlsburg 
and  distributed  the  rest  to  local  commu- 
nities. Its  contribution  to  Philadelphia 
amounted  to  $62,419,  or  about  7  percent 
of  the  total  grant. 

These  Federal  funds  were  authorized 
by  legislation  designed  to  fight  urban 
crime.  Now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
obviously  subverted  congressional  Intent 
by  generously  awarding  10  percent  of  one 
grant  and  7  percent  of  another  to  the 
State's  largest  city  and  therefore,  by  defi- 
nition, its  most  crime  ridden. 

Compare  that  paltry  largesse,  with 
these  statistics  offered  by  Mayor  Tate: 
"  Philadelphia  has  17  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  is  the  scene  of  25  percent 
of  the  serious  crime  In  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  city  courts  dispose  of  40 
percent  of  the  serious  criminal  cases  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia's  police  force  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  force. 

Philadelphia's  city  prisons  house  as 
many  sis  the  entire  Pennsylvania  prison 
system. 
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Mayor  Tate  makes  the  point  that  if  an 
epidemic  erupts  in  a  State,  you  do  not 
spread  the  senmi,  in  short  supply,  around 
the  State  but  use  it  where  the  most  need 
exists.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  give  fiood  relief  to  a  whole  State, 
for  both  the  cities  on  the  plains  as  well 
as  the  cities  in  the  river  valleys,  but 
rather  to  those  communities  inundated 
by  fiood  waters. 

The  fioodtide  of  crime  is  rolling 
through  our  cities.  The  fever  of  crime 
is  reaching  epidemic  proportions  in  our 
cities. 

Yet  we  continue  to  permit  our  shal- 
low resources  to  be  dissipated  in  the 
naive  belief  that  State  capitals  know  bet- 
ter than  beleagured  city  halls  where  the 
money  would  do  the  most  good. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
of  Philadelphia,  delivered  June  17,  1969, 
in  Pittsburgh: 

iMPROViNC  Local  Law  Enforcemint 
(By  Mayor  James  H.  Tate.  Philadelphia, 

Pa.) 
Our  nation  has  reached  the  rather  un- 
happy state  where  government  Is  under  great 
pressure  to  find  ways  and  means  of  better 
regulating  human  behaviour  and  more  ef- 
fectively enforcing  the  laws  under  which  we 
as  a  community  have  decided  to  govern  our- 
selves. During  the  sixtys  we  have  experienced 
unmatched  economic  grovrth  and  prosperity, 
but  the  stability  of  our  society  has  now  been 
challenged  and  severely  tested  by  internal 
turmoil  and  dissent,  amid  cries  of  uphold- 
ing law  and  order,  police  brutality  and 
leniency  by  the  courts. 

The  crime  rate  in  our  nation  has  In- 
creased nine  times  greater  than  our  popu- 
lation growth.  Our  streets  and  campuses 
have  been  the  scenes  of  many  violent  dis- 
turbances. The  Issue  of  crime  in  the  streets 
has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  problems  in  the  minds  of 
many  citizens.  In  New  York  City,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  "black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old — have 
t)ecome  preoccupied  with  crime.  Their  fetir 
has  become  so  pervasive  that  it  shapes  elec- 
tion campaigns,  infiuences  the  decisions  of 
government,  business  and  labor,  exacerbates 
racial  tensions  and  molds  the  day-to-day 
living  habits  of  virtually  all  of  the  city's 
eight  minion  residents." 

The  tremendous  citizen  concern  for  law 
and  order  was  refiected  In  the  passage  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  Was  it  too  late,  with  too  little — 
or  is  It  the  beginning  of  federal  concern? 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  fed- 
eral funds  to  state  and  local  governments  to 
improve  law  enforcement  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  Although  the 
funds  for  the  current  yeax  under  this  Act 
are  $63  million,  we  know  It  Is  very  small  in 
relation  to  our  needs.  Congress  has  now  been 
asked  to  appropriate  $300  million  for  fiscal 
1970  (starting  July  1,  1969)  and  $1  bllUon 
in  subsequent  years. 

We  In  local  government  have  a  large  stake 
In  the  administration  of  these  funds  be- 
cause law  enforcement  is  basically  a  func- 
tion of  local  government.  This  Is  evident 
when  we  consider  that : 

Over  83%  of  the  law  enforcement  pecwumel 
In  our  country  are  employed  by  imlts  of  local 
government. 

While  there  are  SO  federal  departments  and 
200  state  agencies  Involved  In  some  aspect 
of  law  enforcement,  almost  40,000  law  en- 
forcement agendee  are  operated  by  the  local 
govemmente  of  our  nation. 

Local  governmente  now  provide  80%  of  the 
funds     which     support     law     enforcement 
agencies. 
On  a  per-capita  basis,  looal  govemmenta 
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spend  about  nine  times  more  for  law  en- 
forcement than  the  federal  government,  and 
six  times  as  much  as  state  governments. 

The  concept  of  law  enforcement  by  local 
government  has  a  strong  and  noble  tradition 
in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Our  democratic 
system  can  achieve  the  goals  of  liberty.  Jus- 
tice, and  social  order  only  when  law  enforce- 
ment is  In  tune  with  local  needs  and  desires. 
We  In  local  government  should  be  sure  that 
the  Implementation  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
reaches  down  to  the  local  level,  where  the 
problems  facing  law  enforcement  really  exist, 
and  where  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  funds. 
However,  we  get  nothing  but  a  dismal 
trickling  down  of  funds.  Of  the  $1,427,000 
allocated  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, only  $152,000  goes  to  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. This  Is  based  on  population  and  not 
on  the  reality  of  urban  need. 

Yet  the  problems  of  crime,  violence,  and 
civil  disorder  are  urban  in  nature.  Toe 
example : 

25 'i  of  the  total  crimes  reported  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during  1968 
were  committed  in  our  ten  largest  cities,  al- 
though lOTf.  of  our  people  reside  In  these 
cities.  Consider,  for  example,  these  stetlstics 
for  1968  in  New  York  City— 904  murders, 
1.840  rapes.  54.405  robberies.  28,515  felonious 
assaulte.  173.559  burglaries,  143,319  larcenies 
of  $50  or  more,  and  74.440  car  thefts. 

Over  85<;c  of  all  crimes  reported  during 
1968  were  committed  In  cities,  although  only 
68 '"r   of  our  population  are  city  dwellers. 

The  crime  rates,  or  offenses  per  citizen,  of 
our  cities  are  2Vi  times  as  great  as  suburban 
areas  and  five  limes  the  crime  rates  for  rural 
areas. 

The  crime  rate,  or  offenses  per  citizen,  in- 
creases geometrically  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
For  example,  cities  with  populations  of  250.- 
000  have  crime  rates  over  twice  as  high  as 
cities  of  25.000  people. 

In  evaluating  ways  of  Improving  local  law 
enforcement,  we  must  look  at  the  problems 
facing  law  enforcement.  In  essence,  the  prob- 
lems facing  law  enforcement  are  the  major 
challenges  facing  our  entire  society.  Crime, 
violence,  and  disorders  are  really  manifesU- 
tlons  of  complex  and  Inter-related  social  ills. 
Unfortunately,  our  cities  and  towns  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  or  tax  base  to 
deal  with  deep-rooted  social  problems.  By 
necessity,  we  are  finding  ourselves  Increas- 
ing our  law  enforcement  budgets  in  muni- 
cipal government  simply  to  provide  better 
police  protection  which  will  "hold  the  line" 
and  maintain  law  and  order  In  our 
communities. 

It  has  been  estimated  to  put  one  police- 
man on  patrol  on  each  of  New  York's  city 
blocks  would  cost  $25-bllllon  a  year.  And, 
even  If  this  were  possible,  the  Times  says, 
"policemen  say  it  would  not  stop  crime  since 
more  than  half  of  It  Is  commlted  in  areas 
they  do  not  patrol,  such  as  homes,  restau- 
rants, hallways  and  elevators." 

In  Philadelphia,  our  budget  for  the  Police 
Department  has  Increased  from  $30  million 
in  1960  to  $70  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1,  1969.  If  we  have  any  emer- 
gencies reqxilring  extraordinary  police  over- 
time, our  expenditures  will  go  well  over 
the  $70  million  Budget.  As  a  percentage  of 
the  total  City  of  PhUadelphla  budget,  police 
funds  represented  14%  of  our  1960  spending 
and  have  Increased  to  18%  of  our  1970  budg- 
et levels.  Police  have  been,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be.  the  most  expensive  and 
most  Important  local  government  function. 
If  present  trends  continue,  we  must  accept 
this  as  an  established  fact.  At  least  It  be- 
comes a  consolidation. 

Considering  our  limited  tax  sources,  al- 
ready at  the  breaking  point  In  providing 
new  and  expanded  municipal  services  to  our 
people,  our  local  governments  cannot  con- 
tinue to  afford  the  high  costs  of  maintaining 
peace  In  our  communities,  brought  about 
presumably  by  the  faUures  of  our  state  and 
federal  governments  to  properly  and  equlta- 
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bly  support  programs  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  our  nation. 

To  better  control  crime,  we  should  pre- 
sent programs  which  will  strike  at  the  roots 
and  causes  of  crime.  We  should  marshall  our 
urban  experts  In  the  field  of  housing,  educa- 
tion, employment  and  the  entire  spectrum  of 
agencies  Involved  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system — from  the  police  to  the  courts,  to  the 
prisons,  to  the  probation  auid  parole  au- 
thorities. We  do  have  the  expertise  and  tech- 
nology In  this  great  nation  to  handle  our 
problems,  but  we  lack  a  comprehen£lve  and 
cohesive  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Inter- 
related problems.  But  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  csuinoit  continue  to  operate  In 
bureaucratic  Isolation  of  the  real  needs  of 
this  nation.  They  must  involve  themselves 
to  a  much  greater  degree  and  contribute  their 
realistic  share  of  the  funds  needed  to  handle 
our  problems. 

Regrettably  our  Federal  SUte-Local  struc- 
ture In  grant  programs  has  been  crippled 
with  the  usual  over-reliance  on  bureaucratic 
rules  and  regulations.  Our  crime  problems 
have  been  over-studied  and  under-imple- 
mented. We  have  had  enough  studies  made — 
the  professional  practitioners  In  our  cities 
Itnow  "how"  to  solve  the  problems — and  we 
should  now  be  spending  the  study  funds  for 
action  programs.  Our  action  programs  have 
lagged  behind  schedule  because  of  too  much 
red-tape  in  the  review  of  programs  by  the 
bureaucratic  hierarchies  of  our  state  and 
federal  governments. 

We  In  local  governments,  who  deal  direct- 
ly with  the  problems,  must  demand  action. 
not  the  insulation  of  layers  and  layers  of 
regulations  and  the  resultant  delays  in  get- 
ting programs  underway. 

We  should  demand  and  receive  a  strong 
voice  in  the  allocation  of  monies  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Congress,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  a  federal  agency  would  not  control 
and  dominate  local  law  enforcement  in  the 
admlnlstralon  of  these  funds,  stipulated  that 
block  grants  be  awarded  to  state  agencies. 
However  well  Intended  this  regulation  may 
tie,  this  very  legislation  created  50  separate 
state  bureaucracies  to  administer  the  funds, 
many  of  which  will  be  less  efficient  and  less 
responsive  to  urban  needs  than  one  federal 
agency. 

Pennsylvania,  my  home  state.  Is  a  case 
In  point.  During  the  current  year.  Pennsyl- 
vania received  $880,000  for  planning  pur- 
poses under  the  Act.  Congress,  In  drafting 
the  legislation,  had  stipulated  that  certain 
minimum  percentages  of  state  grants  must 
be  allocated  to  local  units  for  plarmlng  and 
action  purposes.  Congress  established  a  floor 
of  W%  for  planning  by  local  governments: 
but  there  was  no  ceiling  or  maximum 
amount  which  a  state  could  allocate  to  local 
governments  if  the  state  wished  to  realisti- 
cally deal  with  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment within  its  Jurisdiction. 

Regrettably,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  has  retained  60 Tc  of  the  planning 
funds  to  create  a  new  state  bureaucracy,  and 
the  absolute  minimum  of  40%  has  been  al- 
located to  local  governments.  The  40  <^  has 
been  distributed  to  eight  geographic  reg^ions 
of  the  state,  on  a  population  basis.  The  City 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  separate  geo- 
graphic region  for  funding  purposes,  received 
$62,419  for  planning  purposes.  This  amount 
of  $62,419  is  only  7%  of  the  total  planning 
grant  received  by  the  state.  In  relation  to  the 
40%  given  to  the  local  governments  by  the 
state,  we  received  17%.  which  Is  about  equiv- 
alent to  our  p<q)ulation — which  is,  of  course, 
a  higher  crime  area  because  of  the  density 
factor. 

The  population  basis,  however.  Ignores  the 
realities  of  law  enforcement  problems.  While 
we  represent  17%  of  the  people,  25%  of  the 
serious  crimes  In  the  sttate  are  committed  In 
Philadelphia,  our  city  courts  dl&poee  of  40% 
of  the  serious  criminal  cases  in  Pennsylvania, 
our  Police  Department  Is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  the 
caseloads  of  our  probation  offloers  are  larger 
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than  the  State  staff,  and  our  prlaon  popula- 
tions are  as  large  as  the  state  institutions. 
Strangely  enough  our  city  must  also  con- 
tribute from  93  million  to  $5  million  annually 
to  the  ataite  for  the  care  of  prisoners  sent  to 
state  prisons  by  Philadelphia  courts.  Penn- 
sylvania Is  the  only  state  In  the  nation  re- 
questing payment  by  local  governments  for 
prisoners. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  been  allocated  a 
grant  of  $1.4  million  for  "action"  programs. 
New  York  State  got  $3,260,000,  and  Califor- 
nia, $2,351,000.  Congress  has  stipulated  that 
73  percent  of  aotion  grants  be  given  to  local 
government,  but  the  SM^tual  amount  that 
trickles  down  to  the  municipalities  Is  only 
tokenism,  and  not  nearly  enough  to  tackle 
the  Job. 

The  f  imds  under  this  act  should  be  distrib- 
uted primarily  where  the  need  exists,  not 
based  on  population  as  Pennsylvania  chose. 
There  is  no  federal  requirement  that  funds 
be  distributed  according  to  population.  If  we 
were  to  do  so  with  polio  by  distributing  a 
limited  amount  of  polio  vaccine  In  small 
dosages  to  the  general  population,  while 
Ignoring  the  area  where  the  disease  exists  In 
epidemic  proportions,  we  could  not  have  been 
successful  In  stamping  this  disease  out. 

In  seeking  to  make  our  cities  and  towns 
safer  places  In  which  to  live,  we  must  Insist 
that  all  the  agencies  Involved  In  criminal 
Justice  perform  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
communities  they  serve.  This  has  not  been 
the  case  In  our  lecent  history.  There  has  been 
what  I  might  call  a  rather  complete  default- 
ing to  the  overwhelming  Incidence  of  crime. 
This  situation  Involves  not  only  the  so- 
called  generation  gap,  but  also  the  cynical 
attitude  of  too  many  of  the  leaders  of  our 
society.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  sophisticated 
approach  to  pornography  in  its  many  ugly 
manifestations,  to  Indecent  motion  pictures 
and  "topless"  entertainment  In  public 
places — all  masquerading  under  the  euphe- 
mistic description  of  "art."  The  hyprocrltloal 
suggestion  that  these  are  really  art,  reflect- 
ing the  moral  tone  of  the  community.  Is  both 
false  and  dangerous.  It  Is  a  repudiation  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  expected  by  the  youngsters 
to  be  their  gtildee  In  these  ways.  The  net 
result  is  simply  to  put  more  pressure  on  the 
vloe-contiol  programs  of  the  local  police  de- 
partments, not  only  bringing  about  Increased 
activity  In  response  to  Irate  citizen  demands, 
but  also  creating  a  new  atmosphere  of  cynical 
permissive  or  selective  enforcement. 

Another  example  of  society's  defaulting 
to  crime  la  the  abdication  by  the  Establish- 
ment of  Its  proper  responsibility  when  con- 
fronted with  the  demands  of  the  militants, 
whether  from  the  colleges  or  the  ghetto  com- 
munities. Par  too  often,  the  Establishment 
has  met  confrontation  by  grudging  conces- 
sions— taking  the  easy  way  out  and  dodging 
violence  by  giving  in  to  irresponsible  de- 
mands. By  doing  this,  the  leaders  of  society, 
themselves,  have  abandoned  the  rule  of  law. 
By  thus  yielding  to  violence  or  the  threat 
of  violence,  the  Establishment  simply  proves 
to  the  militants  that  demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
kidnappings,  and  seizures  are  really  more 
effective  than  the  due  processes  of  law! 

In  Philadelphia,  which  has  earned  the 
right  to  call  Itself  the  Safest  Big  City  in  the 
United  States  for  six  straight  years,  we  make 
it  very  clear  that  lawful  demonstrations  and 
petitions  will  be  honored  and  protected,  but 
contempt  for  law  and  violence  In  the  streets 
will  be  treated  for  what  they  are — criminal 
offenses. 

Furthermore,  even  the  best  police  depart- 
ment In  the  world  cannot  control  crime 
when  it  must  operate  under  another  default 
to  crime — Inadequate  Judicial  systems  which 
offer  legal  immunity  to  the  criminals  within 
our  communities.  Unrealistic  ball  practices 
which  permit  hard-core  criminal  repeaters  to 
remain  at  large  indefinitely  In  spite  of 
numerous  arrests  while  awaiting  trial  Is  an 
example  of  a  chink  In  our  armor. 
Another    weak    area    Is    the    overcrowded 
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Court  Calendars  which  show  a  shocking 
backlog  so  serious  that  it  takes  years  to 
bring  a  criminal  case  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 
In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  of  persons 
awalUng  trial  in  Common  Pleas  CoiU't  on 
May  31.  1968,  the  prisons  had  In  custody— 
797  defendants.  Only  seven  months  later,  on 
December  31,  1968,  this  number  had  Jumped 
to  1.176  defendants,  with  160  waiting  more 
than  a  year  for  trial. 

This  situation  Is  aggravated  by  overly- 
lenient  Judges  who  rarely.  If  ever,  imprison 
convicted  criminals.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  first  offender  but  the  hardened  crim- 
inals who  cannot  be  rehabilitated.  No  re- 
sponsible person  Is  against  rehabilitation— 
in  fact,  we  know  that  only  through  effective 
rehabilitation  can  we  hope  to  reduce  the 
mounting  crime  problem  of  our  nation.  But 
oxir  Judiciary  must  realize  that  many  crim- 
inals cannot  and  will  not  be  rehabilitated. 
In  Philadelphia  only  2,045  were  actually 
Jailed  In  more  than  11,500  cases. 

Our  social  scientists  have  not  developed 
effective  rehabilitation  programs  to  the  de- 
gree where  any  large-scale  success  can  be 
achieved.  Until  we  reach  that  level,  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  law-abiding  citizens  should  be  the  first 
concern  of  our  Judicial  system.  This  means 
that  hardened  criminals  should  be  treated 
as  hardened  criminals,  not  as  first  offenders. 
Our  entire  system  of  criminal  Justice  re- 
quires much  more  coordination  than  pres- 
ently exists.  Each  agency  must  consider  the 
Impact  of  Its  decisions  upon  the  other  agen- 
cies who  must  function  In  the  same  arena. 
Consider  the  effects  of  a  Judicial  decision, 
like  that  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
which  negated  Intoxication  as  a  criminal  act 
and  stated  that  drunkenness  was  not  a  crime, 
but  must  be  treated  as  an  illness  and  there- 
fore drunks  were  not  subject  to  arrest. 

Certainly,  anyone  who  Is  even  slightly  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  of  alcoholism  will 
acknowledge  the  humane  thinking  of  the 
Judge  in  this  decision.  But  this  decision  did 
not  take  Into  account  the  almost  total  lack 
of  any  treatment  facilities  to  handle  chronic 
alcoholics,  who  represent  a  real  problem  in 
every  major  city.  Our  police  are  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
down-trodden  derelicts  and  often  place  them 
under  arrest  for  their  own  protection.  But 
the  police  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for, 
nor  the  resoiu-ces  necessary  to,  the  operation 
of  treatment  facilities.  The  Judge  who  hsmded 
down  this  decision  did  not  consider  this 
crucial  p)olnt  In  his  decision-making,  and 
regrettably  failed  to  realize  the  full  conse- 
quences of  his  adjudication. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
reversed  this  decision  and  our  police  can 
continue  to  pick  up  Intoxicated  persons  for 
their  own  protection.  The  Supreme  Court 
acknowledged  the  lack  of  treatment  facilities 
In  most  communities,  but  recognized  that 
arrest  by  police  often  is  the  only  way  In  which 
the  poor  drunks  can  be  protected. 

In  addition,  anyone  who  has  any  experi- 
ence with  traffic  accidents  will  underscore 
the  tremendous  danger  of  drunken  driving. 
Certainly  the  general  public  must  be  pro- 
tected against  anyone  who  drives  under  the 
Infiuence  of  alcohol.  Most  assuredly  it  Is 
equally  recognized  as  a  huge  traffic  safety 
hazard  Involving  recldess  driving  and  hit- 
and-run  criminals. 

Still  another  area  which  Illustrates  the 
need  to  coordinate  our  activities  Is  in  the 
processing  of  narcotics  offenders.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  arrests  of 
narcotics  users  in  our  society,  particularly 
among  our  young  people.  Law  enforcement 
nationally  has  failed  to  meet  this  challenge, 
and  the  strained  resources  of  the  local  com- 
munity cannot  cope  with  it. 

In  their  sentencing  practices.  Judges  usu- 
ally release  great  niunber  of  convicted  nar- 
cotics users  on  probation  to  be  supervised 
by  an  overworked  and  understaffed  proba- 
tion department.  The  users  tend  to  go  right 
back  to  their  former   environments   where 
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they  can  acquire  more  narcotics;  conse- 
quently they  have  a  high  rate  of  recidivism 
and  are  quickly  rearrested  to  start  the  cycle 
all  over  again.  Our  communities  desperately 
need  adequate  treatment  facilities  for  nar- 
cotics users.  Only  by  adequately  treating  the 
increasing  number  of  users  can  we  hope  to 
curb  the  narcotics  problem  In  our  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

These  Illustrations  point  up  the  need  to 
review  and  reinforce  our  overall  approaches  to 
crime,  delinquency,  and  the  other  problems 
facing  law  enforcement.  I  am  sure  that  the 
effectiveness  of  our  police  agencies  would 
greatly  increase,  and  with  it.  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  safety  for  our  citizens.  If  all  the  agen- 
cies of  criminal  Justice  performed  their  tasks 
In  as  responsive  and  dedicated  manner  as 
our  police,  on  the  first  line  of  defense,  execute 
their  responsibility. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  as  chief  executives 
of  local  government  have  an  Important  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  funds  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  reach  down  to  the  cities 
and  towns  and  the  people  of  this  great  na- 
tion where  the  problems  really  exist. 

The  magnitude  of  crime  Is  overwhelming 
nationally,  as  shown  by  across-the-board  sta- 
tistics, but  it  Is  even  more  serious  In  the 
urban  areas.  If  It  rates  a  priority  nationally 
as  a  problem,  certainly  It  cannot  be  solved 
by  a  block  grant  system  of  trickle-down  funds 
without  any  significant  thrust. 

Should  we  enter  the  seventys  with  this 
questionable  treatment?  Should  we  give  it 
a  chance?  Yes,  but  it  is  really  not  the  an- 
swer to  our  problem.  Our  Job  is  still  the  In- 
volvement of  the  limits  of  our  capability — 
for  no  longer  can  we  push  the  cause  of  crime 
under  the  rug  and  hope  It  will  not  be  noticed. 


PAVING  THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  Butte  to  Fairbanks,  truck  traffic  along 
the  route  by  1985  Is  expected  to  be  only  33 
vehicles  a  day  If  the  highway  Is  unpaved;  If 
paved,  the  estimate  Is  37. 

This  would  seem  unrealistic.  The  vast  re- 
sources of  Alaska  offer  tremendous  commer- 
cial potential.  But  an  all-weather  road  Is  a 
must  If  this  potential  Is  to  be  realized. 

Tourist  traffic  la  estimated  to  be  72  cars  a 
day  If  unpaved,  178  a  day  if  paved. 

The  low  vehicle  counts  along  the  route  now 
are  easily  explained.  Of  the  total  3,000  miles 
from  Butte  to  Fairbanks,  1,300  are  unpaved. 
Of  the  1,523  miles  of  Alaska  highway  proper, 
from  Dawson  Creek,  B.C.,  to  Fairbanks,  only 
385  miles  are  paved. 

Certainly  the  average  tourist.  Increasing  In 
great  numbers  each  year.  Is  not  going  to  take 
the  family  car,  loaded  with  belongmgs  and 
children,  on  a  road  more  than  one-third  of 
which  Is  a  spring-busting,  tlre-blowlng  wash- 
board of  dirt  and  gravel. 

The  road  to  Alaska  has  a  sorry  reputation 
with  travelers  in  the  48  states  who  would  like 
to  make  the  trek  to  see  Alaska's  rugged 
beauty  and  share  the  adventure  the  northern 
most  state  offers.  But  the  prospects  of  ruin- 
ing the  family  car,  or  Incurring  extensive  re- 
pair bills,  keep  most  of  them  at  home. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  the  road  were  paved 
and  known  to  be  a  trouble-free  route  to  the 
north  country,  who  can  say  how  many  would 
make  use  of  It? 

As  Montana's  Rep.  Arnold  Olsen  says,  "They 
say,  'What's  the  traffic  count?'  Well,  there  Is 
no  traffic  count,  but  as  sure  as  you  have  the 
surfaced  highway,  you'll  have  the  commerce 
to  support  the  highway." 

An    all-weather    route    to    Alaska    means 

opening  up  a  new  frontier,  to  be  visited  by 

auto  travelers,  and  to  be  serviced  by  truckers. 

To  try  and  project  on  the  basis  of  today's 

traffic  counts  is  unrealistic  and  regrettable 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1969 

Mr,  OLSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski),  I  and  several 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  recently 
completed  a  trip  to  Montana,  Alaska, 
and  Canada  on  which  we  held  several 
hearings  on  the  possibility  of  paving  the 
Alaska  Highway.  Nowhere  did  we  en- 
coimter  opposition  to  this  project.  The 
people  most  directly  involved,  the  citi- 
zens of  Montana,  Alaska,  and  western 
Canada  all  favor  the  paving  of  the  high- 
way which  would  open  up  this  part  of  the 
world  to  the  rest  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Montana  Standard 
recently  carried  an  editorial  of  support 
for  the  paving  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. It  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Montana  Standard,  June  24,  1969] 
It  Is  Unrealistic 
It  would  be  short-sighted  if,  in  arriving  at 
a  decision  on  whether  to  pave  all  of  the 
Alaska  highway,  too  much  emphasis  were 
placed  on  vehicle  coimts. 

To  be  sure,  traffic  counts  are  a  widely  used 
device  on  streets  and  county  roads  to  deter- 
mine If  they  should  be  improved,  widened  or 
better  regulated.  And  there  is  logic  In  this, 
lor  a  local  or  area  situation. 

However,  the  same  logic  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  proposed  paved  highway  that  would  link 
the  48  contiguous  states  with  Fairbanks. 

According  to  an  official  study  mentioned  In 
Butte  and  elsewhere  in  Montana  last  week  at 
hearings  on  the  proposed  all-weather  route 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  SURTAX 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  close- 
ness of  yesterday's  vote  on  the  bill  to 
extend  the  surtax  and  the  significance 
of  this  legislation  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers  make  it  very 
much  in  order,  I  believe,  for  individual 
Members  to  explain  why  they  voted  as 
they  did. 

In  my  most  recent  newsletter  to  my 
constituents,  I  dealt  at  some  length  with 
this  issue.  Since  I  prepared  the  news- 
letter on  Friday,  3  days  before  the  vote, 
and  distribution  to  constituents  was 
scheduled  for  later  this  week,  I  concluded 
my  review  of  the  surtax  issue  this  way: 
In  any  event,  whenever  the  House  votes 
on  tax  legislation.  I  shall  cast  my  own  vote 
In  the  way  best  calculated  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  both  the  surtax  and  tex  reform. 
Both  are  essential.  Growing  Infiatlon  would 
cost  most  of  us  much  more  than  another  six 
months  of  surtax  at  10  percent  and  six  more 
at  5  percent,  while  continued  tax  inequi- 
ties would  tend  to  place  most  of  the  burden 
of  fighting  Inflation  on  those  least  able  to 
carry  it — a  fact  I  developed  at  some  length 
in  my  May  8th  Report  to  the  People. 


At  that  writing,  as  I  also  indicated  in 
my  newsletter.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be 
possible  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  extend 
the  surtax  only  long  enough  to  allow 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  re- 
port a  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill, 
following  which  a  combined  surtax  ex- 
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tension-tax   reform   measure   could  be 
brought  to  the  House  as  a  package. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  parliamentary  situation  which 
existed  yesterday  precluded  such  a  mo- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore. I  concluded  that  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive—no responsible  alternative — but  to 
vote  for  the  1-year  extension  of  the  sm- 
tax. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  those  circum- 
stances were  such  that  our  affirmative 
vote  has  actually  brought  closer  the  day 
when  the  House  can  vote  on  tax  reform 
legislation.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  pointed  out  during  debate,  had 
the  House  defeated  the  surtax  extension 
bill,  the  committee  would  have  had  to 
postpone  its  work  on  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion to  take  up  once  again  the  question 
of  the  surtax. 

I  was  further  persujided,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  absolute  and  [unqualified  assur- 
ances of  all  concerned— the  President  of 
the  United  States,  House  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  com- 
mittee members— that  they  are  com- 
mitted to  comprehensive  tax  reform  and 
that  tax  reform  legislation  will  be  ready 
for  the  House  by  the  middle  of  next 
month.  Given  this  kind  of  commitment, 
we  are  certainly  justified  in  trusting  our 
elected  leaders. 

'Their  commitment  was  more  than 
just  a  token  assurance,  more  than  sim- 
ply a  tactical  device  in  a  hard-fought 
legislative  battle.  It  reflected,  I  beUeve, 
their  recognition  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  demanding  the  overhaul  of  our 
outdated  and  inequitable  tax  system— 
an  overhaul  that  will  close  indefensible 
tax  loopholes,  eliminate  unjustified  tax 
subsidies,  and  assure  that  the  taxes  re- 
quired to  support  our  Government  will 
be  assessed  on  all  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  pay. 

Our  approval  of  the  surtax  extension 
bill  and  the  accompanying  promises  of 
early  action  on  tax  reform  legislation, 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  that  this 
Congress  can  enact  both— either  as  a 
single  package  or  as  separate  bills  with 
a  minimum  of  further  delay.  With  the 
surtax  extension  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate,  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee resuming  its  work  on  tax  re- 
form and  with  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence conunittee  likely  to  be  necessary 
to  resolve  any  differences,  either  course 
Is  still  possible. 

On  the  strength  of  this  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
a  vote  against  the  surtax  bill  yesterday 
would  have  been,  for  me,  irresponsible. 
Not  only  would  defeat  have  delayed  ac- 
tion on  tax  reform,  but  it  would  also 
have  shaken  the  confidence  of  people 
here  and  abroad  in  our  determination  to 
check  inflation.  And  inflationary  psy- 
chology may  be  our  worst  enemy,  for  if 
businessmen,  investors,  and  consumers 
are  convinced  that  costs,  prices,  and  in- 
terest rates  will  continue  to  escalate  then 
they  will  act  to  protect  themselves  in 
ways  that  can  only  add  to  the  inflation- 
ary spiral. 

Defeating  the  proposed  extension  oi 
the  surtax  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  abandoning  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. In  iust  1  year,  the  surtax  has  be- 
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come  a  key  weapon  in  that  fight.  It  has 
been  responsible,  to  a  significant  extent, 
for  the  progress  that  is  now  becoming 
felt  and  visible.  We  have  moved,  in  1 
year,  from  a  budget  deficit  of  $25  billion 
in  fiscal  1968  to  a  small  surplus  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  yesterday.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  the  basic  economic 
indicator,  the  gross  national  product,  has 
begim  to  decline,  as  have  the  rates  of 
increase  of  other  important  Indicators, 
including  the  consiuner  price  index.  And 
we  have  now  apparently  been  successful 
in  bringing  monetary  policy  in  Une  with 
fiscal  policy.  If  we  can  continue  along 
this  path  of  calculated  restraint,  we  can 
lick  inflation,  and  we  can  do  it — espe- 
cially if  we  succeed  with  tax  reform — 
without  imposing  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
any  one  segment  of  our  society. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  American  taxpayers  and  consumers 
must  see  this  issue,  for  all  its  complex- 
ity, in  terms  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
they  will  have  to  buy  the  things  they 
need."  The  facts  convince  me  that,  given 
the  present  realities  of  our  economic 
situation,  our  people  will  save  money 
by  continuing  to  pay  the  relatively  mod- 
est surcharge  for  another  year  at  a  de- 
clining rate. 

Uncontrolled  inflation  is  the  great  rob- 
ber, and  I  see  no  way  of  stopping  it — 
short  of  depression — without  the  sur- 
tax. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Sf)eaker. 
I  include  the  text  of  my  most  recent 
newsletter  which  I  mentioned  above: 

CONGRESSWOMAN  DWYEB'S  REPOKT  TO  THE 

People 
ooixar  bills  m  yottr  wallet 
Questions  of  economic  policy — of  dollars 
and  cents — have  dominated  Congrees  In  re- 
cent weeks:  extension  of  the  surtax,  higher 
Interest  rates,  appropriations  bUls.  Compli- 
cated matters,  yes;  but  Just  as  personal  and 
direct  as  tne  dollar  bills  in  your  wallet.  And 
there'll  be  more  or  less  of  those  in  your  fu- 
ture depending  on  what  we  do  on  these 
Issues. 

Surtax  ejctension  Is  the  most  Immediate 
issue  for  the  House.  When  you  read  this,  it 
may  be  setUed.  But  as  I  write  it  (Friday 
night)  the  House  is  scheduled,  after  an 
earlier  postponement,  to  vote  on  the  surtax 
bill  on  Monday,  though  on  paat  performance 
and  present  uncertainties  this  could  be 
changed. 

If  the  schedule  holds  up.  you  now  know  how 
I  voted.  As  I  write.  I  don 't^— for  what  I  believe 
are  very  good  reasons.  Most  important,  while 
I  accept  the  necessity  of  the  surtax  for  a 
brief  additional  period.  I  also  strongly  favor 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax  system  it- 
self. Without  reform,  the  surtax  simply  per- 
petuates existing  Inequities  and  Imposes  rela- 
tively heavier  burdens  on  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  taxpayers  than  on  manv  of  the  more 
fortunate  who  benefit  from  the  variety  of 
subsidies  built  into  the  Ux  system. 

THE    COST    OP    A    TAX    CUT 

On  the  other  hand,  dropping  the  surtax 
now  (a  move  which  would  pump  into  the 
economy  an  additional  $9.26  billion  in  spend- 
able funds  and  add  to  the  possibility  of  an 
Inflationary  Federal  budget  by  a  like 
amoimt)  would  almost  inevitably  start  a  new 
wave  of  price  increases  at  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive time,  a  time  when  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  seem  about  to  take  hold  and  re- 
verse the  mad  climb  of  prices  and  interest 
ratee. 

An  obvious  way  out  of  this  dilemma  would 
appear  to  be  to  combine  the  extension  of 
tbe  surtax  with  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
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in  a  single  bUl.  Yet,  Administration  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  support- 
ers of  the  surtax  oppose  such  a  step,  even 
while  they  emphatically  repeat  their  com- 
mitment to  tax  reform — a  position  I  have 
noit  found  very  persuasive. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  to  me.  satisfac- 
torily, why  a  combined  surtax-tax  reform 
bill  can't  be  passed  if  each  can  be  enacted 
separately.  If,  as  some  suggest,  the  pres- 
ence of  tax  reform  provisions  In  a  surtax 
extension  bill  would  threaten  the  surtax, 
then  how  could  tax  reform  be  enacted  alone — 
a  question,  I  suggest,  which  answers  itself 
and  raises  some  doubt  about  the  depth  of 
commitment  to  tax  reform  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  separate  the  two. 

"Ilxe  position  of  the  surtax-first  camp  was 
farther  weakened  Just  today.  Though  they 
have  strenuously  protested  that  short-term 
extension  of  the  surtax  past  its  June  30th 
expiration  date  (to  give  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oomnalttee  time  to  finish  work  on  tax  re- 
form )  would  weaken  the  antl-lnflatlon  fight, 
they  nevertheless  quietly  accepted  an  "emer- 
gency" one-month  extension  through  July 
of  tax-withholding  rates  at  the  present  sur- 
tax level — a  move  which.  In  effect,  extends 
the  surtax  itself. 

SURTAX   PLUS  REFORM 

Why,  therefore,  a  formal  extension  of  the 
surtax  for  one  month — or  two  or  three,  If 
necessary — can't  be  utilized  to  permit  com- 
pletion of  tax  reform  proposals  escapes  me. 

In  any  event,  whenever  the  House  votes 
on  tax  legislation,  I  shall  cast  my  own  vote 
In  the  way  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  both  the  surtax  and  tax 
reform.  Both  are  essential.  Growing  inflation 
would  cost  most  of  us  much  more  than  an- 
other six  months  of  surtax  at  10%  and  six 
more  at  5%.  while  continued  tax  Inequities 
would  tend  to  place  most  of  the  burden  of 
fighting  Inflation  on  those  least  able  to  carry 
It — a  fact  I  developed  at  some  length  In  my 
May  8th  Report  to  the  People  (Number  5). 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  Ironlee  of  the 
present  effort  to  deal  with  Inflation  Involves 
the  position  of  many  of  the  country's  big- 
gest banks.  While  bankers  have  been  among 
the  most  persistent  of  those  warning  us 
against  inflation  and  advocating  continua- 
tion of  the  surtax — a  most  responsible  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes — they  have  effectively 
dealt  the  public  interest  in  oppostag  inflation 
a  very  serious  blow  by  yielding  to  their  own 
private  interests  and  raising  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  from  7%%  to  8V2  %. 

In  my  entire  public  life,  I  have  rarely  seen 
a  decision  more  universally  condemned  than 
this.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  even  some  bankers, 
all  were  shocked  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
action,  the  extent  of  the  rate  increase,  and 
the  poor  timing.  It  was  largely  a  surprise. 
The  full  percentage  point  by  which  rates 
were  raised  was  the  largest  In  a  quarter  cen- 
tury and  followed  five  other  rate  increases 
during  the  past  12  months.  And  it  came  at 
a  time  when  self-dlsclpllne.  volxmtary  re- 
straint and  effective  self-regulation  were  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  the  economy. 

DANCESOUSLT  UNCONVINCING 

Our  full  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  already  held  several  days  of  hearings 
on  this  latest  rate  Increase,  and  there  will 
be  more.  After  listening  to  the  bankers  make 
the  most  of  their  case,  I  remain  unconvinced. 
It  was  fundamentally  a  selfish  act  disguised 
In  the  rhetoric  of  the  money  market.  While 
It  strengthens  commercial  banks'  competitive 
position  In  the  fierce  search  for  lendable 
funds,  the  rate  rise  will  not  slow  Inflation. 
It  win  add,  and  Is  already  adding,  to  Infla- 
tion, badly  hurting  the  housing  market,  dry- 
ing up  consumer  credit,  penalizing  small 
business,  restricting  State  and  municipal  ef- 
forts to  build  needed  schools,  hospitals,  bous- 
ing, etc..  driving  down  the  stock  market, 
denying  needed  loans  to  college  students,  and 
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costing  home-bujrlng  families  thousands 
more  over  the  life  of  an  average  mortgage. 
The  banks'  profits  picture,  however,  should 
be  Improved. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  too  harsh  on  the 
banks.  Bankers  are  not  evil,  grasping  men. 
■nght  money  Is  not  basically  their  fault.  In- 
consistent Federal  Reserve  Board  poUcy,  a 
haltingly  unsure  former  Administration,  and 
a  slow-moving,  overly  political  Congress  have 
been  major  contributors  to  the  crisis.  Yet,  we 
are  asked  to  expect  much  from  private  enter- 
prise by  private  business  leaders.  If.  when 
the  chips  are  down,  private  business  cannot 
act  in  the  public  Interest,  then  government 
may  have  no  alternative  but  to  Impose  the 
necessary  controls. 

LOSING   MORI  CONFIDENCB 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  Congress  once 
again  has  Illustrated  why  it  has  been  unable, 
as  an  Institution,  to  attract  more  public  con- 
fidence. Last  year,  as  part  of  Its  budget-cut- 
ting cnisade,  Congress  forced  most  Federal 
agencies  to  cut  back  sharply  the  number  of 
their  employees,  a  policy  which  is  still  In 
effect.  This  past  Tuesday,  the  House  contin- 
ued Its  budget-cutting,  this  time  reduclnj; 
appropriations  for  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment by  $473  mlUlon,  nearly  25%  below 
the  Nixon  Administration's  balanced-budget 
request  (a  move  which.  Inexplicably,  HUD 
Secretary  Romney  didn't  protest  until  after  It 
had  happened).  But  the  very  next  day. 
economy  was  forgotten  as  House  leaders  (of 
both  parties)  slipped  through  a  bill  author- 
izing an  additional  employee  for  all  435 
House  members  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3.6 
million. 

Thoxigh  the  vote  was  close — 204  to  196 — it 
was  not  close  enough  to  preserve  what's  left 
of  Congress'  credibility  and  Integrity.  As  one 
who  voted  against  It.  I  saw  the  Issue  less  as 
a  matter  of  money  than  as  a  further  example 
of  Congressional  arrogance,  of  Congressional 
insistence  on  taking  care  of  its  needs  or  de- 
sires or  convenience  or  pettiness  flrst. 
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PEACH  GROWERS  OF  SPARTAN- 
BURG COUNTY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

op   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  present  fresh  South 
Carolina  peaches  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  ar- 
range for  fresh  sliced  peaches  to  be 
served  in  the  House  restaurants  on  a 
complimentary  basis.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  peach  growers  of  Spar- 
tanburg County  and  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Peach  Growers  Association. 

South  Carolina  is  approaching  its 
centennial  as  a  fresh  peach  export  State. 
It  was  in  1870,  that  Col.  R.  B.  Watson 
shipped  the  flrst  peaches  out  of  State 
from  his  Ridge  Springs  orchard.  His 
starting  shipment  was  a  small  express 
lot.  Later  he  planted  a  commercial 
orchard  and  in  1890  shipped  the  State's 
first  entire  carload,  packed  in  empty 
sugar  barrels. 

The  flrst  carload  of  peaches  shipped 
from  Spartanburg  County,  rolled  from 
Gramling  in  the  heart  of  the  upper 
Spartanburg  belt  on  July  31,  1924.  No 
grower  had  enough  peaches  to  All  the 
first  car  so  orchardists  pooled  "every 
ripe  peach  we  could  scrape  together," 
according  to  one  of  the  pioneers. 


Approaching  its  100th  year  as  a  fresh 
peach  export  State,  South  Carolina  now 
ranks  second  in  the  Nation  in  total  peach 
production.  For  3  years  in  a  row — 1966, 
1967.  1968 — the  State  has  produced  a 
crop  valued  at  $20  million  or  more  per 
anniun. 

In  fresh  peach  exports,  South  Caro- 
lina holds  the  "Dixie  peach  champion- 
ship" according  to  the  Federal-State 
Market  News  Service. 

In  1968,  South  Carolina  shipped  4,939 
carlot  equivalents,  as  exposed  to 
Georgia's  3,597. 

The  South  Carolina  peach  season  runs 
from  early  June  through  August — pro- 
ducing approximately  two  dozen  varie- 
ties of  fresh  peaches — wlilch  are  shipped 
and  sold  as  far  west  as  Minnesota  and  as 
far  north  as  Maine  and  Canada. 

Spartanburg  County,  located  in  the 
Piedmont  area  of  South  Carolina  and 
home  of  the  South  Carolina  Peach  Grow- 
ers Association,  produces  65  percent  of 
the  State's  fresh  peach  produce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Spartanburg 
County  is  now  recognized  as  the  Nation's 
No.  1  county  in  the  production  of  peaches 
for  the  fresh  produce  maiicet. 

I  am  proud  of  the  peach  growers  in  my 
district  and  wanted  my  colle£igues  to 
know  of  the  significance  of  Spartanburg 
County  and  South  Carolina  In  the  fresh 
peach  market. 


ANOTHER  POSTAL  INCREASE  IS 
NOT  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  received  a  statement  from 
the  Post  Card  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion which  expressed  its  views  on  the 
suggested  proposals  which  would  in- 
crease the  present  postal  rates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Post 
Card  Manufacturers  Association  repre- 
.■^ents  members  who  claim  to  print  about 
90  percent  of  all  of  the  picture  post 
cards  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  each  of  us  has,  I  am 
sure,  mailed  post  cards  "back  home"  to 
cur  friends  when  we  have  been  away 
from  home.  It  does  not  seem  too  long 
ago  when  I,  as  a  boy,  received  post  cards 
from  my  parents  when  they  were  away 
from  home.  I  am  sure  also  that  each  of 
us  can  remember  the  1-cent  postage 
stamp  that  cmce  was  sufficient  to  carry 
the  card  and  its  message  from  the  point 
of  mailing  to  its  ultimate  plsuse  of  des- 
tination. Unfortunately,  the  1-cent 
stamp,  like  the  nickel  beer  and  the 
5-cent  cigar,  has  passed  into  oblivion, 
but  what  really  concerns  me  is  the  idea 
that  a  1-cent  Increase,  be  it  on  postal 
rates,  sales  tax,  gas  tax,  or  other  items. 
Is  but  a  small  unnoticeable  increase. 

The  1-cent  increase  on  the  post  card 
obviously  concerns  the  Post  Card  Manu- 
facturers of  America  because  the  1-cent 
increase  on  the  mailing  of  cards  has  been 
a  continual  one  and  has  gone  from  1  to 
5  cents,  and  yet  we  now  have  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  there  be  another  1-cent  increase, 
raising  what  used  to  be  a  1-cent  cost 
to  6  cents.  The  Post  Card  Manufacturers 
Association  may  be  right  in  its  fear  that 
If  the  postage  on  scenic  cards  continues 
to  increase,  It  will  seriously  impair  the 
use  of  post  cards  by  the  public  and  will 
thereby  greatly  curtail  the  pleasant 
habit  of  vacationers  of  sending  cards  to 
their  friends. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  their  con- 
cern is  justified  and  even  though  I  rec- 
ognize the  desire  of  the  postal  author- 
ities to  come  up  with  some  program  to 
better  make  up  the  huge  postal  deficit, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  continual 
increase  of  our  postal  rates  for  the  post 
card  is  the  answer  to  the  postal  dilemma. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  any  change  in  the  postal  program 
will  be  subject  to  extended  hearings  and 
lengthy  debate,  nevertheless  I  feel  that 
the  following  article  by  the  Post  Card 
Manufacturers  Association  is  entitled  to 
be  read  and  considered  by  my  colleagues, 
regardless  of  their  views  for  or  against. 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Postage  Rate  Increase  Coulo  Rttik  an 

Entire  Industry 
A  warning  that  another  Increase  In  poet- 
age  rate  for  picture  poet  cards  may  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  vacation  cards 
was  given  today  by  the  Post  Card  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The  New  York  based  trade  group  Is 
alarmed  about  reports  that  postal  rates  for 
picture  cards  may  be  Increased  again  for 
the  second  time  within  two  years. 

"Continued  boosts  in  postage  rates  for 
picture  cards  eventually  will  outprice  the 
card  for  travelers  and  vacatlonlste."  says  Wil- 
liam J.  Stevens,  PCMA  National  Secretary. 
Each  postage  Increase  cuts  Into  the  sale  and 
use  of  cards.  We  believe  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  has  set  in.  If  we  keep  upplng 
the  rate,  the  old  'Wish  you  were  here'  phrase 
will  be  replaced  by  'Sorry,  can't  afford  It.' " 
Stevens  added. 

Originally  priced  at  one-cent  postage,  pic- 
ture cards  were  raised  by  26  percent  from 
four  to  flve  cents  two  years  ago.  An  increase 
to  six  cents,  now  sought  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  would  mean  another  20  p>ercent 
raise  from  the  current  rate. 

Post  card  manufacturers  point  to  the 
necessity  of  malntalng  the  rate  differential 
between  picture  cards  and  flrst  class  envelope 
mall.  Letters  would  be  raised  to  seven  cents 
If  the  Post  Office  Department  has  Its  way. 

Suggestions  to  avoid  raising  picture  post 
card  rates  were  offered  by  the  PCMA  national 
secretary. 

"If  cards  are  stUl  to  be  sent  flrst-class." 
said  Mr.  Stevens,  "the  Post  Office  Department 
could  reduce  Its  deflctt  by  charging  a  cent  or 
more  for  the  price  of  government  postal 
cards,  but  maintain  the  present  flve-cent 
postage  rate. 

"If  this  is  not  acceptable,  we  would  have 
no  objection  to  having  vacation  picture  cards 
maUed  on  the  third-class  mall  rate.  Time 
usually  Is  not  of  the  essence  for  post  cards, 
but  If  time  Is  Important,  the  sender  could 
add  the  necessary  flrst-class  postage  similar 
to  the  present  air  mall  practice." 

PCMA  members  have  suggested  to  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Post  Office  Commit- 
tees that  If  the  government  Is  serious  about 
reducing  Post  Office  Department  deficits,  It 
should  get  out  of  the  postal  card  printing 
business,  and  stop  supplying  free  cards. 

Such  printing,  the  association  contends, 
should  be  left  to  private  Industry,  because 
private  card  printers  are  better  equipped  to 
produce  cards  more  economically  and  at  less 
cost  than  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
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Certain  businesses  have  taken  over  the  ma- 
jor use  of  government  postal  cards  and  are 
using  them  at  public  expense  for  mass  maU- 
Ing  to  promote  their  own  business  and  prod- 
ucts. These  firms,  says  PCMA.  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  their  own  cards  from  private 
sovuces  and  not  have  them  supplied  by  the 
general  taxpayers. 

A  fact  sheet  on  the  issue  of  picture  post 
card  postage  rates  is  being  distributed  to 
members  of  Congress  to  alert  them  to  the 
harmful  effects  to  the  picture  post  card  busi- 
ness If  their  postage  rates  continue  to  climb. 


LAMPREY  CONTROL 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell  has  established  for  him- 
self an  enviable  record  as  a  conservation- 
ist devoted  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  natural  resources.  It  is 
good,  therefore,  to  see  Congressman 
DiNGELL's  efforts  given  recognition.  The 
Mining  Journal,  published  at  Marquette, 
Mich.,  in  an  editorial  on  June  20.  1969, 
took  note  of  one  of  Congressman  Din- 
GELL's  actions  on  behalf  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  aware  of  the  Mining  Journal's 
comments.  I  include  the  text  of  its  edito- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Lampret  Control 

Congreaoanan  John  D.  Dingell  (D-Detrolt) 
appeared  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee the  other  day  to  urge  Congress  to 
appropriate  full  funds  for  the  United  States* 
share  of  the  Oreat  Lakee  Fishery  Ootnmis- 
slon's  sea  lamprey  control  program.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada appropriated  $1,288,800  for  use  by  th« 
fishery  commission  when  It  Initiated  lamprey 
control  on  lAke  Superior  in  1958.  Last  year, 
10  years  after  the  start  of  the  control  pro- 
gram, the  tot<d  appropriation  was  only  $123,- 
000  more  than  It  had  been  In  1958.  deeplte  the 
fact  that  the  program  had  been  extended  to 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  in  the  meantime. 

The  amount  appropriated  last  year  fell 
$150,000  short  of  the  funds  needed,  and  this 
amount  was  raised  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission, 
local  go.vemment  and  sportsmen's  groups  in 
order  to  continue  the  lamprey  program  in 
Lake  Huron.  The  $150,000  was  earmarked  for 
lamprey  control  at  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grams by  the  various  contributing  agencies. 

Now.  Dingell  reports  that  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  has  informed 
him  "that  the  President's  budget  request  of 
$1,063,100  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
mission is  more  than  $200,000  short  of  what 
Is  needed  to  carry  out  a  minimum  level  of 
lamprey  control  In  Lake  Huron.  I  urge  you  to 
appropriate  $1,297,500  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  for  fiscal  1970.  I  have 
been  Informed  the  Canadian  government  will 
match  this  Increased  appropriation  to  the 
limit  of  the  terms  of  the  international  agree- 
ment." 

As  Dingell  pointed  out,  the  lamprey  con- 
trol program  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan 
had  enabl«d  the  joint  federal-state  trout 
and  salmon  stocking  program  to  become  ex- 
tremely successful.  "In  1968,  Michigan  ex- 
tended its  coho  and  Chinook  salmon  stocking 
program  to  Lake  Huron,  fully  anticipating 
that  the  lamprey  control  program  would  be 
funded  at  the  level  recommended  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission."  Dingell 
said. 
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Discouraging  development  In  the  battle 
against  the  sea  lamprey  were  reported  by 
The  Mining  Journal  earlier  this  year.  For  In- 
stance, there  was  an  Increase  last  year  In  the 
niunber  of  lampreys  captured  In  electro- 
mechanical weirs  on  streams  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula  and  northern  Wisconsin  In  1967, 
the  number  captured  was  about  4.000.  This 
doubled  to  around  8.000  last  year.  The  num- 
ber this  year  also  is  up  over  last  year — 6,286 
to  date,  compared  to  5,251  during  the  same 
period  in  1968. 

There  also  was  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of 
lake  trout  scarring  by  lampreys  In  Michigan 
waters  In  1968.  And  there  was  an  indication 
that  lampreys  may  transform  into  their  para- 
sitic (adult)  stage  after  three  years  instead 
of  four  or  more  years,  as  was  previously  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case.  This  would  mean  that 
the  frequency  of  treatment  of  streams  with 
lampricide  to  kill  young  lampreys  would  have 
to  be  stepped  up. 

Biologists  for  the  U.S.  Btireau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  are  aware  that  some  young 
lampreys  escape  the  lampricide  by  drifting 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  while  still  In  their  larval 
(pre-parasitic)  stage.  Other  young  lampreys 
may  miss  being  exposed  to  the  lampricide 
because  'they  are  in  some  backwater  of  a 
stream  Wtiere  the  chemical  does  not  reach. 

So  it  is  p>ossible  that  even  thorough  treat- 
ment of  all  lamprey  streams  will  not  produce 
complete  lamprey  control.  In  fact,  the  bu- 
reau's biologists  doubt  that  lamprejra  ever 
will  be  eradicated.  But  they  are  convinced 
that  they  can  be  successfully  controlled  at 
whatever  level  Is  deemed  necesaary. 

This  Is  where  economics  enter  the  picture. 
If  lamprey  control  Is  to  be  maintained  on  the 
same  level  as  in  the  past,  adequate  funds  will 
have  to  be  provided  by  Ck>ngress.  If  these 
funds  are  appropriated,  the  program  can 
move  ahead  at  least  until  it  is  established 
whether  it  is  successful  or  not.  If  the  appro- 
priations are  insufficient,  the  control  level 
will  drop,  endangering  the  trout  and  salmon 
programs  and  leaving  unanswered  the  vital 
question  of  whether  chemical  treatment  is 
the  solution  to  the  lamprey  problem. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  RWANDA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  President  Georgoire  Kayivanda 
of  Rwanda  and  Rwanda's  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Syn- 
phorien  Ntezilizaza,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  Rwanda's  in- 
dependence. 

July  1,  1969  will  mark  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  Rwanda's  independence.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  that  tiny 
but  virile  African  country.  Rwanda  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  on  the  north  by  Uganda,  on 
the  east  by  Tanganyika,  and  on  the  south 
by  Bxirimdi,  to  wtiich  it  was  formerly 
Joined  in  United  Nations  trusteeship. 

The  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  staved 
off  a  possible  European  clash  but  in  doing 
so  it  relegated  Rwanda  and  Bunmdi  to 
the  German  zone  of  influence.  The  Ger- 
man occupation  was  principally  military, 
however,  and  the  indigenous  political  au- 
thorities continued  to  rule.  During  the 
First  World  War,  Belgian  forces  occu- 
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pled  the  colonies  and  in  1923  Rwanda- 
Burundi  became  a  League  mandate  un- 
der Belgian  administration.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries  had  no 
basis  in  historical  development.  In  fact, 
prior  to  European  occupation,  the  two 
coimtries  had  been  almost  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  war. 

The  Belgians  continued  the  system  of 
indirect  administration  instituted  by  the 
Germans.  But  in  matters  of  importance 
the  local  power  structure  was  always 
superseded  by  the  Belgian  Parliament. 

The  population  of  Rwanda  is  mainly 
composed  of  three  tribes,  one  of  which, 
the  Hutu,  comprise  nearly  85  percent  of 
the  total  inhabitants.  The  original  in- 
habitants, the  Twa,  now  only  amoimt  to 
1  percent  of  the  total  population.  The 
rest  of  the  Rwandans  were  also  the  tra- 
ditional leadership  elite  and  are  known 
by  the  lyrical  name  of  Tutsi.  The  Hutu's 
desire  for  a  proportionate  share  of  power 
has  led  to  many  acts  of  violence  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Tutsi  hegemony  just  prior  to  liberation. 
But  tension  remains  high. 

I  hope  that  the  future  will  see  the 
Rwandans  continue  to  search  for  solu- 
tions to  their  problems.  Besides  the  tribal 
one,  there  are  many  severe  economic 
ones,  including  a  very  high  population 
density,  a  hiigh  rate  of  population  in- 
crease, a  shortage  of  fertile  land,  and  an 
embryonic  industrial  bsise.  But  with  aid 
from  its  more  developed  world  neigh- 
bors and  with  a  concerned  and  progres- 
sive government,  I  am  sure  she  will  con- 
tinue her  search. 
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JULY  CALENDAR  OF  THE  NA-nONAL 
GALLERY  OF  ART 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Calendar  of  Events  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  for  July  1969: 
National  Gallery  or  Akt — Calendas 
OF  Events,  July  1969 

Recent  acquisition:  An  outstanding  feat 
Of  connoisseurshlp  by  a  British  art  scholar, 
confirmed  by  infrared  photography,  has  led 
to  an  important  acquisition  on  view  this 
month  in  Lobby  D.  Portrait  of  a  Man  by  the 
Flemish  master  Jacob  Jordaens  (1593-1678) 
was  piu-chased  through  the  Allsa  Mellon 
Bruce  P'und. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  picture  hung 
in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  In  the  remote 
country  house  of  Lord  Klnnalrd.  John  Walk- 
er, Director  Emeritus  of  the  Gallery,  saw  it 
there  several  years  ago  and  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  this  brilliant  portrait  of  a  cav- 
alier. According  to  the  owner  It  had  been 
ascribed  both  to  Velazquez  and  to  Rubens. 
Puzzled  by  such  completely  diverse  attri- 
butions, Mr.  Walker  sent  photographs  of  the 
panel  to  Mfchael  JaB6  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity who  responded  at  once:  "My  Impres- 
sion, a  very  strong  one.  Is  that  It  Is  an  early 
work  by  Jordaens,  not  by  Rubens.  The  land- 
scape, among  other  things,  Is  a  clear  Indi- 
cation." 

Mr.  JaB6  then  went  to  Scotland  to  see 


the  painting  and  reported  he  was  "more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  handsome 
three-quarter  length  of  a  man  in  a  hat  was 
an   early   Jordaens — a   real   masterpiece!" 

The  360-year-old  picture  was  brought  to 
the  National  Gallery  for  further  study.  With 
Infrared  photography,  the  artist's  charac- 
teristically abbreviated  signatiue  ("Jo.f") 
was  discovered  at  the  lower  right. 

Attributions  of  pictures  are  often  prob- 
lematical and  it  is  a  rare  event  when  sci- 
ence discloses  a  signature  supporting,  as  It 
does  in  this  case,  the  connolssuership  of  a 
distingulshied  scholar. 

American  naive  painting:  111  Master- 
pieces of  American  Naive  Painting  from  the 
Collection  of  Edgar  William  and  Bernlce 
Chrysler  Garblsch  continues  on  exhibition 
In  the  ground  floor  galleries.  Selection  in- 
cludes Flax  Scutching  Bee,  General  George 
Washington  on  White  Charger  (Jack),  and 
one  of  the  famous  scenes  of  The  Peaceable 
Kingdom  by  Edwards  Hicks.  Fully  Ulustrated 
catalogue  with  foreword  by  John  Walker 
and  preface  by  Lloyd  Goodrich.  9>/2"  x  8". 
160  pages,  55  color  plates,  56  black-and-white 
Uliistrations,  $3.50  f>ostpald. 

John  Constable:  An  exhibition  of  66  paint- 
ings by  Britain's  foremost  landscape  artist, 
selected  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Mellon.  Studies  of  sky  and  clouds, 
portraits,  and  a  group  of  landscapes  Includ- 
ing the  incomparable  Hadleigh  Castle.  Fully 
Illustrated  catalogue  with  introduction  by 
John  Walker  and  notes  by  Ross  Watson, 
10"  X  7V4".  64  pages,  66  black-and-white  Il- 
lustrations, $2.50  postpaid. 

Summer  film  lectures:  A  special  series  of 
eight  lectures  with  films  dealing  with  the 
history  of  art  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  day.  Starts  July  6  and  continues 
through  August  24.  All  programs  presented 
by  National  Gallery  staff  lecturers  on  Sun- 
days at  4  o'clock  In  the  auditorium. 

Daily  films:  Two  films  dealing  with  art  in 
the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery  are 
shown  In  the  auditorium  on  a  dally  schedule. 

Recorded  tours:  The  Director's  Tour.  A  45- 
mlnute  tour  of  20  National  Gallery  master- 
pieces selected  and  described  by  John  Walker. 
Director  Emeritus.  Portable  tape  units  rent 
for  25  cents  for  one  person,  35  cents  for  two. 
Available  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
German.  Tour  of  Selected  Galleries.  A  dis- 
cussion of  works  of  art  In  28  galleries.  Talks 
in  each  room,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
order,  last  approximately  15  minutes.  Small 
radio  receivers  rent  for  25  cents. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is  free 
to  the  building  and  to  all  scheduled  pro- 
grams. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  4 
pjn.,  luncheon  service  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Sundays,  dinner  service  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,  JUNE    30,    THROUGH    SUNDAY.  JULY    6 

Painting  of  the  week  • :  Blrley,  Andrew 
Mellon  (Gift  of  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce)  Founder's 
Room,  Tuesday  through  Thursday;  and 
Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11,  1. 
and  3:  Sunday.  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "Art  of  the  Ancient 
Era."  Speaker:  William  J.  Williams,  staff 
lecturer.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  film:    "The  American  Vision."  1. 

Weekday  films:  "The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,"  2;  "The  American  Vision,"  4. 

MONDAY,    JULY    7,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JULY    13 

Painting  of  the  week  • :  Renoir  Madame 
Henriot  (Gift  of  the  Adele  R.  Levy  Fund 
Inc.)  gallery  76,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
12  and  2;  Sunday,  3 :30  and  6. 


•11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15i  each.  (If  mailed.  25t 
each.) 
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Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11,  1, 
and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  the  Claaelcal 
Era.  Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton,  curator  in 
charge  of  educational  work.  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  Lecture  hall  4. 

Sunday  film:  The  American  Vision,  1. 

Weekday  films:  "The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,"  2;  "The  American  Vision,"  4. 

MONDAY,  JULY    14,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  JULY   20 

Painting  of  the  week*:  Watteau,  Italian 
Comedians  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) 
gallery  53;  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  13 
and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11,  1 
and  3;  Sunday  2 :30  and  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "Art  of  the  Medieval 
Era."  Speaker:  Carleen  Keating,  staff 
lecturer.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  film:  The  American  Vision,  1. 

Weekday  films:  "The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,"  2;  "The  American  Vision,"  4. 

MONDAY,  JULY  21,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  JULT  27 

Painting  of  the  week*:  Gossaert,  Portrait 
of  a  Banker  (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund) 
gallery  40,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12 
and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda  Monday  through  Saturday,  11,  1 
and  3;  Sunday  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "Art  of  the  Renais- 
sance Era."  Speaker:  John  Hand,  Staff  Lec- 
turer, National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  film:  "The  American  Vision,"  1. 

Weekday  films:  "The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,"  2;  The  American  Vision,"  4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4216. 
ext.  272. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tion, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  daily  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 


GOOD  EARTH? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
7,  1969,  issue  of  Newsweek  carries  a  spe- 
cial section  entitled  "The  Moon  Age"  in 
which  various  aspects  of  the  space  pro- 
gram are  discussed  in  some  depth.  One 
of  these  articles  included  in  the  special 
section,  "Good  Earth?"  by  John  Mitch- 
ell, a  former  Newsweek  science  and  space 
editor  and  now  editor  of  Open  Space  Ac- 
tion maagzine,  comments  on  the  earth's 
deteriorating  environment.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  aware  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  warnings  as 
to  the  future  of  our  globe,  I  Include  the 
text  of  his  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Good  Earth? 

viewed  from  space,  the  earth  appears  be- 
nign, blue  and  beautiful.  Astronaut  Frank 
Borman,  from  his  vantage  point  aboard 
Apollo  8,  called  the  planet  "that  good  earth." 
Up  close,  the  perspective  Is  lees  pleasing.  The 
same  technological  Impuse  that  is  carrying 
Apollo  11  outward  to  the  moon  Is  also  threat- 
ening the  home  environment.  In  a  report 
last  week  to  the  United  Nations,  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  warned  that  a  worldwide 
"crisis  of  the  human  environment"   could 
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lead  the  planet  toward  global  suicide.  Unless 
action  Is  taken  against  the  pollution  of  air, 
water  and  land,  U  Thant  said,  "the  future  of 
life  on  earth  could  be  endangered." 

To  be  sure,  ecologists  and  conservationists 
have  been  predicting  the  apocalypse  for  so 
long  now — it  Is  seven  years  since  Rachel 
Carson  summoned  up  an  Image  of  a  "Silent 
Spring"  when  all  the  birds  are  cut  down  by 
DDT — that  most  listeners  have  tended  to 
discount  warnings  about  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  life,  or  else  have  assumed  that 
something  at  last  was  being  done.  After  all, 
didn't  Pittsburgh  muffle  its  belching  smoke- 
stacks? And  didn't  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  beau- 
tlfy-America  campaign  hide  some  roadside 
Junk  heaps  behind  fences? 

The  depressing  answer  app>ears  to  be  that 
these  measures  are  piecemeal,  inadequate 
and  essentially  defensive — like  a  doctor  treat- 
ing symptoms  rather  than  the  disease.  What 
was  once  visible — and  repugnant — like  the 
black  plumes  of  Industrial  smoke,  is  now 
being  made  invisible,  but  more  deadly.  Pol- 
lution-control technology  has  turned  smoke 
Into  toxic  gases  which  penetrate  even  fur- 
ther into  the  lungs.  Sewage-treatment  plants 
now  purify  human  wastes,  but  their  phos- 
phate and  nitrate  effluents  still  fiow  Into  riv- 
ers and  lakes — and  help  feed  algal  blooms 
that  eventually  choke  and  "kill"  the  water, 
as  In  the  case  of  Lake  Erie.  Thus,  the  esthetic 
victories  are  not  necessarily  healthy  ones. 
Some  scientists,  despairing  of  an  imminent 
victory,  search  instead  for  a  clvll-defense- 
style  checkmate.  One  laboratory  is  develop- 
ing ix>Uution  shelters  for  the  home  and  as- 
tronaut life-support  helmets  for  the  man- 
on-the-smoggy-street. 

In  every  area,  it  seems,  man  is  a  victim  of 
bis  own  technological  virtuosity  and  of  his 
own  habits  and  shortsightedness.  Though 
birth-control  and  family-planning  tech- 
niques are  beginning  to  make  slight  Inroads 
on  population  growth  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries, the  individual's  "right  to  breed"  still 
remains  enshrined  around  the  world.  The 
"good  earth"  Is  crowded  with  3.6  billion  peo- 
ple, and  more  than  7  billion  are  expected  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  And  as  the  people 
Increase,  so  do  the  pressures  they  exert  on 
the  earth's  balance  of  air.  water  and  soil. 

A    WORLD    WITHOUT    SUNSHINE? 

Neo-Malthuslans,  like  Cornell  ecologist 
Lamont  Cole,  foresee  the  disaster  of  global 
famine  as  one  likely  result  of  overpopulation. 
The  threat  of  famine  may  also  accelerate 
other  catastrophes.  In  the  rush  to  produce 
more  food,  more  nitrate  and  phosphate  fer- 
tilizers will  be  broadcast  upon  the  croplands 
of  the  world,  only  to  run  off  into  more  water- 
ways and  contribute  to  new  blooms  of  lake- 
destroying  algae.  And  the  persistent  pesti- 
cides, which  already  threaten  some  species  of 
birds,  would  be  sprayed  over  still  more  of 
the  world's  acreage. 

The  automobile  Is  now  held  accountable 
for  60  per  cent  of  all  air  pollution  generated 
in  the  U.S.  and  for  an  increasing  amount  in 
other  Western  nations.  Now  scientists  are 
also  worrying  about  the  proliferation  of  Jet 
aircraft  and  their  contribution  to  the  con- 
tamination of  the  upper  atmosphere.  At  very 
high  altitudes,  there  is  no  washing  effect,  so 
that  effluents  from  planes  may  circle  the 
earth  many  times  before  settling  by  gravita- 
tion. "If  transportation  continues  to  grow  In 
the  direction  It's  going,"  says  Alfred  Hul- 
strunck,  assistant  director  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  Research  Center  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Albany,  "it's  pos- 
sible the  next  generation  will  never  see  the 
sun." 

Yet  while  some  scientists  foresee  an  age  of 
global  gloom,  others  fear  the  planet  may  be- 
come a  giant  hothouse.  Transparent  to  sun- 
light but  opaque  to  the  earth's  radiation,  a 
blanket  of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  con- 
ceivably could  raise  the  surface  temperatures 
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of  the  earth  enough  to  melt  the  polar  Ice- 
packs and  raise  sea  levels  300  feet.  Even  200 
feet  would  Inundate  New  York,  Boston  and 
most  of  Florida. 

Farfetched?  Perhaps.  A  more  Imminent 
threat  Is  the  vast  accumulation  of  garbage 
that  is  stifling  the  developed  world.  Nearly  5 
pounds  are  generated  daily  by  every  Ameri- 
can: burning  it  fouls  the  air  and  buiylng  it 
often  destroys -valuable  wetlands.  As  for  nox- 
ious-waste disposal.  Instead  of  dumping 
acids,  poison  gases,  pharmaceutical  and 
petrochemical  byproducts  Into  some  conven- 
ient waterway,  the  new  alternative  Is  to  drop 
the  fiulds  down  wells.  Many  of  the  nation's 
130  disposal  wells,  however,  are  less  than 
2,000  feet  deep;  most  are  In  relatively  perme- 
able sandstone  or  limestone  strata,  aquifers 
that  feed  eventually  into  surface  waters. 
"This  stuff  they're  dumping,"  says  geologist 
David  M.  Evans  of  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  "won't  stay  put.  Once  It  gets  Into  the 
drinking  water,  there's  no  way  in  the  world 
you  can  clean  it  up.  It  may  take  50  years  to 
discover  that  It  Is  on  the  march,  and  by  that 
time  the  whole  coiuitryslde  has  become 
poisoned." 

Oceans  are  being  poisoned  for  miles 
around,  too.  In  fact,  the  sea  is  the  final  re- 
pository of  Just  about  everything  man  wants 
to  get  rid  of.  According  to  Cole,  we  are  put- 
ting some  500,000  different  chemicals  into 
our  environment.  Most  find  their  way  to  the 
sea.  Airborne  lead  from  anti-knock  gasoline 
falls  into  the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
quarter  million  tons  a  year — an  amount 
equal  to  that  introduced  through  natural 
processes.  Pesticides  are  washed  into  the  sea 
and  reappear  thousands  of  miles  away,  tank- 
ers spill  oil  and  the  military  dvunps  chem- 
ical-warfare gases. 

HEAVY    FOOTED    IN    THE   TROPICS 

Environments  gone  awry  are  by  no  means 
foiuid  only  in  the  Industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  Egypt  and  its  Aswan  Dam  provide  an 
example  of  what  happens  when  a  predom- 
inantly agricultural  nation  moves  rapidly 
Into  the  twentieth  century.  As  one  of  the 
world's  largest  structures  of  its  kind,  Aswan 
Dam  was  designed  to  reap  a  multitude  of 
socioeconomic  benefits:  doubled  electrical 
output,  a  25  per  cent  Increase  In  cultivated 
land.  But  already  the  balance  sheet  shows 
a  different  kind  of  account.  Aswan's  giant 
Lake  Nasser,  many  experts  foresee,  will  retain 
most  of  the  silt  on  which  the  rich  Nile  delta 
farmland  depends.  The  dam  is  also  Impound- 
ing natural  minerals  essential  to  the  web  of 
marine  life  In  the  delta;  since  Aswan  began 
regulating  the  river's  fiow  five  years  ago. 
Egypt  has  suffered  a  $7  milUon-a-year  loss 
in  its  native  sardine  industry,  and  now  there 
are  reports  that  the  delta  shrimp  fishery  is 
also  on  the  decline. 

The  damming  of  the  Zambezi  River  in 
southern  Africa  brought  similar  results.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report  by  Caltech's  Thayer 
Scudder,  the  Zambezi  dam  builders  had  pre- 
dicted that  an  increase  in  the  fisheries  re- 
sources would  offset  the  loss  of  fiooded  farm- 
land. As  it  turned  out,  the  fish  catch  fell  off 
after  an  Initial  fiuorish,  and  the  lakeshore 
soon  enough  bred  hordes  of  tsetse  files  that 
infected  native  livestock.  Nevertheless,  en- 
gineers now  are  designing  massive  dams  foi 
two  of  the  world's  longest  rivers — the  Mekong 
and  the  Amazon.  One  Amazonian  proposal 
would  call  for  creation  of  an  inland  sea  al- 
most as  large  as  both  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Such  examples  of  misguided  and  perhaps 
overambltlous  technology  disturb  economist 
Kenneth  Boulding,  now  a  professor  of  social 
dynamics  and  International  systems  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  "We're  going  around 
heavy-footed,"  Boulding  complains.  'You 
can  muck  around  with  Ohio;  it  has  resili- 
ence. But  there's  a  precarlousness  about  the 
tropics.  .  ." 
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Why  this  disdain  for  the  environment? 
Man  no  longer  has  the  excuse  of  Innocence — 
presumably  he  has  now  advanced  beyond 
the  Mayan  farmers  who  overtlUed  the  soil 
with  little  thought  for  any  harvests  beyond 
the  immediate  ones.  Eoologlst  Raymond  P. 
Dasmann  of  Washington's  Conservation 
Foundation  says,  only  half-Joklngly,  that 
man's  difficulties  In  living  with  his  environ- 
mental date  to  Eden — "the  flrst  place  some 
one  decided  he  wanted  something  he  didn't 
need."  Others  attribute  man's  profligate  ways 
to  a  deep  emotional  commitment  to  the 
Idea — grounded  mainly  In  Western  Christian 
thought— that  nothing  exists  In  the  universe 
apart  from  man.  "The  Copemlcan  revolu- 
tion," says  historian  Lynn  White  Jr.  of  Cor- 
nell, "should  have  taught  us  that  man  is  part 
of  nature.  Yet  curlotisly,  even  after  Darwin, 
neither  our  scientists  nor  technicians  ab- 
sorbed this  truth.  We  are  still  anthropocen- 
trlc  and  ruthless  toward  our  environment." 

White's  Indictment  of  Western  man  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  U.S.,  where  the 
frontier  and  free  enterprise  still  exert  strong 
Influence.  If  It  can  be  done,  the  saying  goes, 
do  it— HCad  then  move  on  to  the  next  virgin 
tftrrltory.C.  C.  Johnson,  HKW's  administra- 
tor for  consumer  protection  and  environ- 
mental health  service,  suggested  recently 
that  the  "problems  that  plague  us  today  are 
largely  the  result  of  our  narrow  pursuit  of 
limited  objectives — economic  efficiency,  fast 
transportation,  agricultural  abundance — and 
our  tendency  to  endow  these  activities  with 
a  life  and  purpose  of  their  own." 

The  narrow  pursuit  of  limited  objectives 
Is  srtlil  evident  In  Washington.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  one  Insider,  many  bureaus  are 
manned  by  clvU  servants  who  believe  that 
Rachel  Carson  made  no  valid  case  agalnat 
DDT.  At  the  Federal  Water  Pollutloji  Con- 
trol Administration.  Commlseloner  David  D. 
Domlnlck  admits  that  the  U.S.  p»ire- waters 
program  Ls  still  muddled  and  stagnant.  Un- 
able to  gert  Oongrees  to  appropriate  sufficient 
matching  funds  (some  $3.4  billion)  for 
munldpaUtles  to  oomple1«  oonstruotlon  of 
waste  treatment  facllltlee  by  1972  (a  dead- 
line set  by  U.S.  law) ,  the  FWPCA  is  consider- 
ing an  alternative:  financing  the  sewage 
plants  through  looal  boKbd  Issues  which  the 
Federal  govemmenit  woxild  help  retire  over 
the  next  30  yeais.  The  trouble  with  this 
scheme.  howevH'.  Is  that  Washington  has 
scant  assurance  U.S.  voters  will  approve  the 
Issues  at  the  polls.  Though  a  receort;  publlc- 
optnlan  survey  found  that  three  out  of  four 
Americans  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes  to  clean  up  the  environment,  the  fact 
remains  that  In  general  Americans  are 
apathetic  abou*  their  envlroaunent — short  of 
a  catastrophe — and  axe  reluctant  to  pay  for 
Its  upkeep. 

Everyone  In  Washington  Is  for  cleanliness 
right  next  to  godliness:  clean  air,  clean 
water,  clean  dtlee,  clean  recreatlcm  areas — 
as  long  as  too  many  sacred  cows  are  not  dis- 
turbed. It  took  a  lot  of  pressure  to  get  action 
against  auto-ezhauat  pollution.  Par  example, 
even  though  the  Justice  Department  has 
brought  suit  against  Detroit  manufacturers 
for  conspiring  to  suppress  antipollution  tech- 
nology. It  is  going  to  take  a  g^'eat  deal  more 
vigorous  aoUon  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  courts  and  Congress  to  clean  up 
the  auto-exhaust  and  other  man-made  em- 
vlronmental  problems. 

As  an  effort  In  that  direction,  no  fewer 
than  four  bills  were  Introduced  In  Congress 
this  session  to  create  a  national  technology- 
a&seesment  board  or  an  environmental -ad- 
visory council  that  would  fvmctlon  In  the 
ecological  arena  as  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  presides  over  fiscal 
affairs.  President  Nixon  recently  created  his 
own  CaMnet-Ievel  environment  council 
which  will  be  meeting  from  time  to  time  to 
consider  such  problems  as  the  debate  over  a 
Jetport  at  the  edge  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park  in  Florida. 
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needed:  a  new  tj.s.  constitution? 

Testifying  at  a  recent  hearing  on  one  en- 
vironmental bUl,  W.  H.  Perry,  for  ten  years  a 
vice  preeddent  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  In  Santa  Baittara, 
noted  somewhat  dourly  that  while  oounclls 
and  oommlttees  oan  do  no  harm  dlag^noslng 
"the  warts"  on  technology's  "chin,"  drastic 
Biirgery  Is  needed.  Perry  proposes  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  technological  Innovation  to 
"compel  a  searching  revision  of  our  national 
alms";  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  permit,  for  example,  limitations  on  the 
number  of  autos  one  family  might  own,  and 
finally,  establishment  of  a  national  ecological 
authority,  with  sweeping  regulatory  powers 
over  all  major  technological  undertakings 
that  might  pose  ecological  hazards. 

Social  scientist  Richard  A.  Palk  of  Prince- 
ton University  goes  further  than  Perry  and 
proposes  a  limited  world  government  and  an 
international,  "macro-functional"  approach 
to  such  global  undertakings  as  climate  con- 
trol and  cleaning  up  of  the  oceans.  Econo- 
mist Hans  H.  Landsberg  of  the  Washington- 
based  Conservation  Foundation  Is  more  spe- 
cific. "We've  passed  the  point  where  water 
and  air  can  be  free  and  therefore  squan- 
dered," says  Landsberg.  "We've  got  to  have  in- 
centives to  behave  less  wastefully."  One  sug- 
gested Incentive:  water  metering  that  would 
make  the  consumer  pay  for  what  he  usee. 
Bouldlng  advocates  taxes  on  pollution — on 
cars,  for  example,  whose  emissions  exceed 
permissible  limits. 

One  good  sign  Is  the  universal  restlessness 
of  the  young  and  their  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept shoddlness  or  further  deterioration  In 
the  name  of  progress  or  property  rights.  It  Is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  a  hip  generation  wor- 
shiping Thoreau  and  doing  battle  over  a 
"people's  park."  Few  of  the  youthful  dis- 
sidents are  truly  turned  Into  nature — yet. 
But  they  do  Insist  that  beauty  and  quality 
should  be  a  part  of  man's  Ugltlmate  Inheri- 
tance on  earth,  and  that  technology  must  be 
led  by  'Trinn  Instead  of  leading  him.  This  was 
certainly  the  prevailing  mood  among  stu- 
dents gathered  In  Berkeley's  Sproul  Plaza 
one  day  this  spring  for  an  environment 
teach-in.  "The  politics  of  ecology."  shouted 
one  rebel  with  a  cause.  "Is  going  to  replace 
both  capitalism  and  Marxism." 

Technology,  of  course,  need  not  alienate 
man  from  anything.  If  used  wisely.  It  might 
well  allow  him  to  restore  some  measure  of 
harmony  to  the  biosphere.  The  sophisticated 
technology  required  to  create  the  Apollo 
spaceship,  for  example,  has  done  much  to 
demonstrate  the  ecological  principles  of  "In- 
terrelatedness"  In  a  closed  system.  NASA  has 
spent  billions  to  provide  the  moonbound  as- 
tronauts with  the  ecology  of  the  "good  earth" 
— pure  air,  pure  water  and  careful  disposal 
of  waste.  Each  spaceship.  In  effect,  is  a  model 
and  a  reminder  of  what  earth  should  be  like. 

More  specifically,  space  technology  Is  now 
capable  of  providing  new  understanding  and 
control  of  the  earth  environment  Itself.  Re- 
mote sensing  devices,  like  Infra-red  scanners 
and  radar,  and  high-resolution  cameras 
aboard  satellites  far  above  the  earth's  surface 
will  be  able  to  pick  out  blighted  trees  from 
healthy  forest  areas  and  determine  the 
amount  of  pollution  an  Industrial  plant  con- 
tributes to  rivers  or  harbors.  Already,  Gemini 
and  Apollo  photos  have  revealed  remote — 
and  possibly  mineral-rich — volcanic  areas, 
noted  urban  air  pollution  and  charted  deep 
ocean  currents.  U.S.  and  Russian  weather 
satellites  now  follow  hurricanes  and  icebergs. 
Issuing  warnings  to  countries  and  ships  in 
their  path.  In  the  19708.  NASA  will  orbit  a 
series  of  unmanned  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellites,  which  may  discover  new 
mineral  resources  beneath  the  sea.  spot  likely 
fishing  areas  and  record  evidence  of  coastal 
erosion. 

HELP  FOR  A  SICK  KJktrET 

"This  Is  no  longer  ple-ln-the-sky,"  says  J. 
Lynn  Helms  of  the  Bendlx  Aerospace  Elec- 
tronics Co.  Satellite  sensors,  he  explains,  will 
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be  able  to  Judge  when  the  right  temperature 
and  moisture  combine  to  produce  the  best 
moment  for  planting  crops.  They  will  tell  a 
farmer  not  only  when  to  plant,  but  on  which 
acreage  and  how  much  fertilizer  to  use.  Such 
Information.  Helms  predicts  on  the  basis  of 
recent  tests,  could  increase  American  farm 
production  by  200  per  cent. 

The  question  that  remains  Is  whether  man, 
forearmed  with  this  kind  of  reconnaissance, 
will  In  the  future  choose  to  use  it  wisely 
and  avoid  some  of  the  blunders  of  the  past. 

Now  man  Is  going  to  the  moon.  He  will  im- 
doubtedly  go  beyond  the  moon  to  Mars,  and, 
some  day,  beyond  that.  A  few  pioneers  may 
even  decide  to  live  there — Inside  plastic  bub- 
bles, dining  on  algae  cultures  and  recycling 
their  fluid  wastes.  Anything  Is  possible.  It  Is 
even  possible  that  technological  man  will  be- 
gin to  apply  what  he  has  learned  about  keep- 
ing astronauts  functioning  efficiently  In 
space  to  the  task  of  keeping  Homo  sapiens 
alive  and  well  on  planet  earth. — John  O. 
MrrcHEUi. 


PERFORMANCE  BONDS   AND  THE 
BLACK    CONTRACTOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
construction  business  in  the  United 
States  today  Is  a  multiblllion-dollar  in- 
dustry. But,  as  with  any  other  large  in- 
dustry, for  all  of  the  potential  rewards 
that  it  offers  it  is  also  one  that  is  strewn 
with  successes  and  failures. 

Traditionally,  construction  work  has 
been  a  "way  up"  for  minority  groups 
striving  to  enter  mainstream  America. 
The  Irish  and  Italians,  to  cite  examples, 
are  two  nationality  groups  that  have 
used  the  building  trade  as  a  vehicle  for 
attaining  prosperity  and  acceptance  in 
America. 

Today  black  Americans  are  trying  to 
mirror  this  development  and  break  into 
the  construction  business  as  owners  and 
employees. 

A  major  obstacle  facing  Negroes  want- 
ing to  start  their  own  firm  is  not  solely  a 
black  problem  but  a  dilemma  faced  by 
many  small  contractors — the  need  to 
secure  a  performance  bond. 

In  essence,  this  is  a  form  of  insurance 
purchased  l^  a  contractor  in  which  a 
surety  company  guarantees  that  the 
work  contracted  for  is  carried  out  to  the 
specifics  of  the  contract. 

Insufficient  working  capital,  little  work 
experience,  a  general  lack  of  manage- 
ment skills,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice  all  legislate  against  the  minor- 
ity contractors'  chances  of  being  granted 
a  bond.  This  inability  to  obtain  a  bond 
thus  excludes  the  minority  contractor 
from  most  of  the  larger  construction 
projects  where  the  client  is  more  likely 
to  insist  upon  a  bond. 

Shortly,  I  hope  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  alleviate  this  problem  and 
allow  small  contractors  to  secure  a  bond 
and  put  their  skills  on  the  open  market, 
thus  building  up  the  necessary  job  his- 
tory and  confidence  needed  to  be  an  en- 
trepreneurial success  in  the  construction 
industry. 

A  paper  by  the  Pord  Foundation's 
O.  Douglas  Pugh,  which  will  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  American  Assembly  book. 
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"Black  Economic  Development" — copy- 
right, the  American  Assembly,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1969— dis- 
cusses this  problem  of  bonding  for  the 
minority  contractor  and  offers  some  sug- 
gestions in  handling  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Mr.  Pugh's  article  into  the  Record: 
Bonding  Minortty  Contractors 
(By  G.  Douglas  Pugh) 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

Black  contractors  have  been  the  victims 
of  exclusionary  practices  of  the  construction 
craft  unions,  which  have.  In  the  past,  denied 
them  entry  Into  the  construction  trades.  To- 
day, because  of  their  lack  of  experience  and 
qualifications,  too  many  black  contractors 
are  unprepared  to  participate  In  the  benefits 
which  will  flow  from  the  expected  growth  of 
the  construction  Industry  over  the  next  dec- 
ade from  a  1960  level  of  $105  billion  annu- 
ally In  new  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repairs  of  $180  billion  In  the  1970s.> 

These  exclusionary  practices  have  made  It 
almost  impossible  for  black  workers  to  ac- 
quire construction  skills  and  to  enter  the 
construction  business  through  the  normal 
channel  of  graduating  from  skilled  worker 
and  foreman  Into  small  scale  contracting 
and  then,  with  the  accumulation  of  experi- 
ence and  capital,  Into  larger  and  more  com- 
plex work.  It  has  also  made  it  impossible  for 
black  contractors  to  have  available  to  them 
the  quantities  of  skilled  workers  needed  for 
large  enterprise.  When  to  this  pattern  is 
added  lack  of  access  to  financing,  the  result 
is  an  almost  total  inability  of  black  con- 
tractors to  qualify  for  surety  bonds  needed 
for  participation  In  most  FHA  Insured  proj- 
ects and  on  public  construction  work.  A 
recent  study  =  of  seven  major  cities  by  the 
National  Business  League  indicated  that  67 
per  cent  of  all  minority  contractors  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  single  surety  bond. 

Thus,  black  contractors  find  themselves  In 
a  kind  of  circular  trap  where  their  lack  of 
experience  In  bonded  work  makes  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  obtain  surety  bonds  for 
construction  work  requiring  such  bonds  and 
thereby  gain  experience  on  this  type  of 
work,  even  though  they  might  otherwise 
have  the  ability  to  perform. 

Two  actual  cases  illuminate  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  In  1967,  despite  the  offer  of  the 
Oakland  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter to  put  up  the  money  necessary  to  guar- 
antee performance  by  a  minority  subcon- 
tractor unable  to  obtain  a  surety  bond,  the 
subcontractor  who  had  submitted  the  lowest 
bid  was  rejected  for  the  work  by  the  general 
contractor  on  an  Oakland  public  school  con- 
struction project.  When  asked  to  Intervene, 
the  Oakland  Board  of  Education  refused  to 
take  action,  citing  a  provision  of  California 
law '  which  gives  a  prime  contractor  the  dis- 
cretion to  reject  a  bid  from  a  subcontractor 
unable  to  furnish  a  bond  from  an  admitted 
surety.  The  same  problem  faced  a  Negro  con- 
struction company  which  had  received  a 
contract  to  build  a  $587,000  multipurpose 
health  service  center  in  Watts  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  The  award 
was  predicated  upon  the  contractor's  secur- 
ing a  surety  bond.  After  a  dozen  rejections 
from  surety  companies,  the  University  was 
finally  persuaded  to  permit  the  contractor  to 
proceed  without  a  bond.  It  did  so,  but  only 
after  threats  were  made  to  burn  down  any 
building  not  constructed  by  a  black  contrac- 
tor. The  health  center  was  successfully  com- 
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pleted  by  the  Negro  contracting  firm  accord- 
ing to  contract  and  Is  presently  in  operation. 
But  in  all  too  many  cases  the  minority 
firm  never  receives  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form and  often,  even  if  given  the  opportu- 
nity, does  not  have  the  experience  or  financial 
capacity  to  engage  In  large-scale  work.  At  this 
point  m  time,  when  a  major  thrust  of  our 
national  housing  program  is  to  rebuild  ghetto 
aresis  and  the  need  for  qualified  black  con- 
tractors to  work  In  these  areas  Is  greater 
than  ever,  we  find  that  there  are  very  few 
black  contractors  who  are  eligible.  There  are 
approximately  870.000  general  and  specialty 
contractors  In  the  United  States.*  In  30  states 
comprising  107  cities  for  which  Information 
on  Negro  contractors  is  available.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  no  more  than  1500-2000  black 
contractors  are  In  business.''  Most  of  these  are 
small  scale  enterprises  employing  four  work- 
ers or  less,  with  an  average  construction  con- 
tract value  of  $20,000."  Simply  to  house  new 
families  and  to  replace  the  normal  demolition 
of  old  housing  units  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  20  million  new  dwellings  over 
the  next  ten  years.  In  addition,  six  million 
new  or  rehabilitated  units  are  needed  for 
lower  Income  families  now  living  in  big 
city  slums  and  slated  for  renewal  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

FORD  FOUNDATION  INVOLVEMENT 

To  help  solve  the  problem  that  Negro  and 
other  minority  contractors  face.  The  Ford 
Foundation,  In  May,  1967,  Initiated  discus- 
sions with  surety  companies  In  an  effort  to 
obtain  their  assistance  In  developing  a  pro- 
gram to  qualify  minority  contractors  for  sur- 
ety bonds.  The  Foundation  addressed  Itself 
to  this  problem  partly  in  response  to  requests 
for  assistance  from  two  sources:  from  mi- 
nority contractors  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  representatives  of  the  fed- 
eral department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment who  were  concerned  about  the 
need  to  develop  qualified  black  contractors 
to  participate  in  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
grams. 

The  Foundation  viewed  the  problem  as  one 
of  devising  a  program  to  bring  minority  con- 
tractors up  to  a  standard  that  would  permit 
them  to  engage  competitively  in  the  quest 
for  business,  and  qualify  in  the  ordinary 
course  for  surety  bonds.  The  larger  goal,  as 
In  other  Foundation  work  toward  expanding 
equal  opportunity,  is  to  "help  talent  to  better 
help  Itself." 

Contacts  were  made  with  the  Surety  As- 
sociation of  America.  The  American  Insur- 
ance Association,  and  with  three  major  surety 
companies:  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Com- 
pany, The  Hartford  Insurance  Group,  and 
The  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Company. 
These  companies  expressed  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  the  design  of  a  program  to 
develop  increased  Negro  contractors'  bonding 
capacity.  They  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
while  desiring  to  render  every  assistance,  they 
would  not  bond  a  contractor  unless  they  felt 
reasonably  certain  that  the  contractor  had 
the  experience,  organizational  and  finanlcal 
capacity  to  undertake  and  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  project.  In  their  view,  the  construc- 
'tlon  business  was  risky  even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances — with  a  relatively  high 
rate  of  failure — without  encouraging  Inex- 
perienced or  undercapitalized  contractors  to 
engage  In  It. 

They  also  believed  that  the  problem  fac- 


>U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  1968  BDSA,  De- 
I>artment  of  Commerce. 

-National  Business  League — "Preliminary 
Analysis  of  Negro  Contractors  from  Seven 
Cities,"  (Unpublished  memorandum)  April, 
1968. 

3  Government  Code  Section  4108. 


•  Fortune  magazine.  December.  1968 — "The 
Unchecked  Power  of  the  Building  Trades" — 
Thomas  O  Hanlon. 

''Ford  Foundation  list  complied  from  In- 
formation received  from  Individual  minority 
contractors. 

"National  Business  League — "Preliminary 
Analysis  of  Negro  Contractors  from  Seven 
Cities,"  April,  1968. 
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Ing  minority  contractors.  In  addition  to  the 
one  of  insufficient  financial  resources,  was 
Inexperience  and  lack  of  managerial  capac- 
ity, which  could  not  be  solved  merely  by 
making  capital  available. 

This  point  of  view,  as  expressed  by  pro- 
fessional surety  men.  was  succinctly  stated 
in  a  position  paper  entitled,  "The  Surety 
Industry  and  Minority  Group  Contractors." 
prepared  by  the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion In  October,  1968.  (Unpublished  memo- 
randum I 

"Absolute  candor  compels  us  to  point  out 
that  the  chief  and  recurring  difficulty  which 
most  minority  group  contractors  encounter 
in  applying  for  surety  bonds  arises  from 
their  marked  deficiencies  In  experience,  man- 
•igement  and  ether  skills  in  runnlrg  con- 
struction Jobs  of  more  than  limited  scope. 
While  very  many  also  lack  working  capital 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  availability  of 
financing  through  such  governmental  sources 
as  the  Small  Business  Administration  cou- 
pled with  various  lending  techniques,  such 
financial  weakness  is  often  secondary  to  lack 
of  expertise  ...  ' 

"...  We  believe  that  it  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  economic  or  sociological,  for  surety 
companies  to  Usue  contract  bonds  indis- 
criminately to  all  applicants,  qualified  or 
not.  Such  an  unqualltative  underwriting 
policy  will  unquestionably  undermine  the 
present  confidence  of  owners  In  contract 
surety  bonds.  It  will  not  only  anger  owners 
left  with  unfinished  projects,  but  will  also 
Inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  the  performance 
reputation  of  minority  group  contractors  .is 
a  class." 

In  addition  to  providing  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Industry  viewpoints,  tliese  con- 
tacts with  the  surety  industry  ha^e  led  to 
the  establishment  of  an  informal  channel 
for  looking  Into  complaints  by  minority  con- 
tractors who  have  been  rejected  lor  surety 
bonds.  In  one  case,  Inquiry  to  a  surety  com- 
pany which  had  allegedly  rejected  the  ap- 
plication of  a  New  Orleans  contracting  firm 
for  a  bond  for  a  $2,700,000  PHA  project  re- 
vealed that  the  application  had  never  been 
forwarded  by  the  local  surety  agent  to  the 
company.  When  made  aware  of  this,  the 
company  suggested  the  name  of  another 
local  agent  to  process  the  application.  The 
contractor  had  substantial  experience,  a  net 
worth  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  an  irrevoc- 
able letter  of  credit  from  a  local  bank  for 
$200,000.  The  bond  was  written. 

THE     OAKLAND     MODEL 

The  three-year  Oakland  demonstration 
program  was  sponsored  by  the  General  and 
Specialty  Contractors  Association  of  Oakland. 
California,  an  organization  of  some  sixty 
minority  general  and  specialty  contractors,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Oakland  Small  Btislness 
Development  Center,  the  Management  Coun- 
cil for  Bay  Area  Employment  Opportunity 
and  the  Alameda  County  Building  and  Con- 
struction  Trades  Coimcll. 

The  development  of  the  program  was  as- 
sisted by  a  feasibility  study  conducted  by 
Kaiser  Engineering  and  was  further  refined 
as  the  result  of  processing  a  test  case  with 
the  cooperating  San  Francisco  surety  com- 
pany representatives.  It  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  Contractor's  Assistance 
Board  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a  sup- 
portive assistance  program  for  minority  con- 
tractors and  to  engage  an  appropriate  pro- 
fessional staff  and  consultants  necessary  to 
service  the  assistance  program. 

The  pilot  project  had  four  elements: 

(1)  The  organization  of  general  and  spe- 
cialty contractors  in  the  community  Into  a 
trade  association  through  which  they  could 
be  reached  and  aided.  The  association  serves 
at  the  same  time  as  a  conduit  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  to  the  contrac- 
tors about  the  programs  being  developed  to 
assist  them,  and  as  an  organizational  vehicle 
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for  membership  participation  In  these  pro- 
grams. It  plays  a  major  role  In: 

Seeking  out  construction  opportunities 
for  Its  members; 

Referring  these  opportunities  to  eligible 
members: 

Cataloging  the  skills  and  capabilities  of 
Its  members: 

Sharing  common  problems  and  providing, 
through  mutual  assistance,  for  their  solu- 
tion: 

Securing  federal  and  other  funds  for  edu- 
cational and  trnining  programs: 

Bringing  together  consortia  to  perform 
contracts  beyond  the  unaided  skills  and 
abilities  of  a  single  member: 

Undertaking  the  development  of  projects 
such  as  'turnkey"  public  housing  projects 
which  could  provide  job  opportunities  for  its 
members: 

Contracting  and  negotiating  with  various 
government  agencies  about  construction 
contract   opportunities: 

Representing  the  various  interests  of  the 
contractors  in  the  contractor  assistance  pro- 
gram and  With  other  construction  Industry 
associations 

The  constructive  roles  which  Icould  be 
played  are  limitless.  '  " 

(2)  The'  provision  of  technical  assistance 
at  the  level  of  general  instruction  and  at  the 
level  of  supervising  the  performance  of  a 
particular  job  and.  if  necessary,  being  pre- 
pared to  actually  take  over  its  operation. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Contractors'  Assistance 
Board  composed  of  minority  contractor  rep- 
resentatives and  members  drawn  from  the 
business  and  financial  community  experi- 
enced In  the  problems  of  the  construction 
Industry.  Serving  on  the  Oakland  board,  in 
addition  to  representatives  of  the  minority 
contractors  trade  association,  are: 

A  business  executive  presently  serving  as 
the  director  of  a  non-profit  organization  to 
promote  economic  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area; 

A  senior  construction  loan  officer  of  the 
Bank  of  America; 

A  senior  construction  vice-president  of 
Kaiser  Engineering: 

The  director  of  Oakland  Small  Business 
Development  Center,  Inc.: 

The  Business  Representative  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Building  and  Censtruction 
Trades  Council: 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Carpenters 
Bay  Counties  District  Council: 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Human 
Rights   Commission   in   San  Francisco. 

(3)  The  provision  of  adequate  financing 
so  that  the  contractor  has  available  a  ready 
credit  source  to  permit  the  job  to  be  prop- 
erly financed  and  to  enable  him  to  have  the 
liquidity  and  "quick  assets"  which  a  surety 
company  would  require  for  bonding.  In  a 
non-bonded  job  the  same  cash  requirements 
would  exist  to  Insure  that  a  proper  flow  of 
monoy  on  the  job  would  be  available.  This 
financing  was  supplied  in  Oakland  by  a  grant 
of  funds  to  be  loaned  to  the  contractors 
on  a  basis  subordinate  to  the  sureties. 

(4)  Through  its  paid  expert  staff  of  ac- 
countants, cost  estimators,  construction  spe- 
cialists, its  ability  to  engage  first  rank  con- 
sultants and  the  skills  of  its  board  mem- 
bers, the  Contractors  Assistance  Board  can 
provide  assistance  to  a  contractor  on  a  par- 
ticular job  in:  I 

Accounting  and  record  keeping:     | 

Cost  estimating: 

Locating  proper  subcontractors  and  skilled 
labor: 

Preparing  and  submitting  bids; 

Preparing  proper  construction  Contracts 
and  documents: 

Organizing  the  job  site  and  supervising  the 
Job: 

Determining  the  cash  flow  requirements  of 
the  job; 
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Administering  Job  funds  through  a 
blocked  account; 

Establishing  proper  relationships  with 
trade  unions  and  government  agencies 
concerned  with  the  job; 

Finding  and  hiring  proper  skilled  foremen, 
supervisors,  and  craftsmen; 

Insuring  that  Job  proceeds  are  properly 
received  and  applied  to  the  Job.  etc. 

In  short,  the  project  seeks  to  help  in  the 
performance  of  every  conceivable  function 
that  could  be  required  for  a  successful  job. 
In  its  role  as  the  supplier  of  assistance,  the 
board  also  serves  to  screen  out  obviously  un- 
sulted  contractors  and  attemps  to  guide  con- 
tractors toward  jobs  within  their  aided 
capacity  and  which  will  permit  reasonable 
and  orderly  growth. 

Tlie  Board  also  is  constituted  in  a  manner 
that  will  generate  confidence  on  the  part 
of  surety  companies  that  might  bond  any 
of  the  contractors.  This  will  be  done  by  as- 
suring that  proper  business  management  and 
experience  will  be  available  to  a.sslst  the  con- 
tractor in  carrying  out  the  job.  which  is 
important  if  the  conrractors  are  to  be  helped 
in  performing  bonded  work. 

The  Oakland  project  received  a  S300.000 
grant  from  the  Pord  Foundation  in  June. 
1968.  of  which  3150,000  was  to  pro\'ide  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  purjjose  of  making 
financing  available  to  satisfy  the  "quick 
assets "  needed  for  bonding  eligibility.  The 
remaining  SI 50.000  was  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  program  manager  and  staff 
for  a  three-year  period.  An  additional  $105.- 
000  was  subsequently  granted  in  December 
1968  to  cover  additional  operating  expenses 
and  the  employment  of  consulting  .services. 
In  addition,  a  grant  of  $75,000  was  made  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
strengthening  and  support  of  The  General 
and  Specialty  Contractors  Association,  the 
minority  contractors  trade  association. 

THE  OAKI^ND   PERFORMANCE 

Between  its  inception  in  June,  and  Decem- 
ber. 1968.  the  Oakland  program  loaned  or 
committed  to  contractors  $110,000.  which 
has  aided  them  in  securing  construction 
work  valued  at  almost  $1.5  million — most  of 
which  has  involved  bonded  work  and  none  of 
wnich  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  bonding  pro- 
gram. This  six-months  record  compares  well 
with  initial  hope  that  the  program  would 
generate  about  94  million  a  year  in  addi- 
tional construction  volume — doubling  the 
1967-68  volume  of  GSCA  members. 

Some  of  the  different  accomplishments  of 
the  project  include: 

Obtaining  a  bond  on  a  S250.000  contract 
for  a  general  contractor  whose  largest  pre- 
vious bond  had  been  $80,000: 

Obtaining  a  bond  on  an  S80.000  Job  for  an 
electrical  subcontractor  who  had  never  been 
'oonded  before: 

Assisting  a  minority  contractor  to  develop 
a  "turnkey'  project  for  the  Oakland  Housing 
Authority: 

/isslsting  eight  contractors  who  had  never 
bid  on  public  work  before  to  obtain  bonds 
and  to  submit  bids  (These  contractors  hav- 
ing been  shown  how  to  proceed  are  now 
beginning  to  bid  on  their  own  without  as- 
sistance. One  contractor  was  a  successful 
bidder  and  others  have  placed  second  and 
third  in  the  bidding  process): 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
contractors  qualified  to  bid  on  local  univer- 
sity construction  and  to  receive  notice  of 
prospective  work;  and 

Lines  of  commimication  have  been  opened 
with  local  surety  company  representatives 
which  have  resulted  in  bonding  acceptance 
on  every  application  submitted  by  a  con- 
tractor who  has  used  the  facilities  of  the 
project  to  develop  a  set  of  books  and  records 
and  a  current  financial  statement. 

On  the  basis  of  the  encouraging  signs  in 
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the  Oakland  Project  and  the  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  Surety  Industry  regarding 
the  approach  to  the  problem.  The  Ford 
PoundaLlon  has  initiated  similar  projects  in 
three  other  cities:  Cleveland.  Boston,  and 
New  York. 

OTHER  crriEs 
C'eveland 

In  Cleveland  the  project  was  organized 
under  the  sponsorship  of  The  PATH  Asso- 
clp.tlon,  a  private  non-profit  civic  organiza- 
tion established  to  foster  the  development 
of  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing, planning,  and  conmiunlty  development 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  and  to  pro- 
vide a  clearinghouse  for  information  and 
citizen  participation.  The  project  has  the 
support  of  the  Insurance  Board  of  Cleve- 
land (and  its  Suretyship  Subcommittee), 
the  Cleveland  Homebuilders  Association.  The 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association.  The 
Btisinessmen's  Interracial  Committee  on 
Community  Affairs,  and  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Associated  Foundation.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  of  Registered  Contrac- 
tors, an  association  of  more  than  78  Negro 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  the  organi- 
zation of  which  was  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  the  Bonding  Program. 
The  total  funding  for  the  three-year  pro- 
gram is  .9645,000.  A  Ford  Foundation  grant 
cf  $225,000  ma:le  in  January.  1969.  was  to 
be  utilized  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  in  the  first 
year  and  $102,500  per  year  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
granted  $100,000  to  The  PATH  Association, 
of  which  $80,500  will  be  used  for  salaries  and 
operating  expenses  for  the  Bonding  Pro- 
gram and  519.500  for  a  throe-month  con- 
struction and  maintenance  training  program 
during  ihe  first  year  with  anticipated  addi- 
'Lional  grants  of  $35,000  per  year  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  the  program.  A  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  for  contractors  of  $150,000  will 
be  locally  funded  from  the  Clevelpnd  NOW! 
program,  a  ten-year  program  of  $1.5  billion 
primarily  concerned  with  job  development 
and  better  housing  in  Cleveland.  Funds  have 
been  raised  and  committed  frcm  individ- 
uals, industry,  and  civic  groups  and  federal 
tunds.  Cleveland  NOW!  is  administered  bv 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes.  It  is  antlciaated  that 
an  additional  $100,000  for  the  revolving  fund 
will  be  provided  by  the  Hough  Development 
Corporation. 

New    York 

In  Ne-w  York  City,  AUCOA  ( the  Association 
of  United  Contractors  of  America)  is  a  non- 
profit organization  comprised  primarily  of  60 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  contractors,  but  also 
including  membars  of  the  allied  professions, 
such  as  architects,  engineers,  and  suppliers. 
It  has  est.iblished  a  subsidiary  Contractors 
Accreditation  and  Control  Board  (CACB) 
which  will  have  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering and  conducting  the  Bonding 
Project.  In  setting  up  this  Board,  AUCOA 
reserved  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  non-AUCOA  members  in  order  to 
maintain  AUCOA  s  integrity  and  to  form  a 
Board  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  proj- 
ect. Serving  on  the  Board,  in  addition  to 
AUCOA  representatives  are:  .-;  construction 
lean  officer  of  the  Chase'  Manhattan  Bank: 
the  manager  of  the  Bending  Department  oi 
Travelers  Insurance  Company;  a  professor 
from  Columbia  University  School  of  Archi- 
tecture: »n  attorney  from  the  New  York  City 
Human  Resources  Administration:  a  con- 
struction lawyer  and  two  insurance  execu- 
tives. The  New  "^Tork  City  project  is  funded 
for  three  years  for  a  total  of  $935,000.  The 
Eco.iomic  Development  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  granted  $135.- 
000  to  CACB  for  technical  assistance  for  the 
first  yejir  with  anticipated  additional  grants 
of  $135,000  per  year  in  the  second  and  third 
ye.\rs  of  the  program.  The  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram   has    granted    $120,000   for   a   start-up 
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fund  to  CACB  for  the  first  year.  A  Pord  Foun- 
dation grant  of  $210,000  will  go  to  AUCOA  aX 
t70,000  per  year  for  three  years,  and  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  grant  for  the  Revolving  Loan 
Fund.  The  New  York  City  Urbcm  Coalition 
will  provide  the  remaining  $150,000  for  the 
Revolving  Loan  Fund. 

Boston 
The  Boston  project  was  organized  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Eiastem  Gaa  and  Fuel  As- 
sociates In  conjunction  with  the  Contractors 
Association  of  Boston  (CAB),  a  non-profit 
org^anlzatlon  repreee(ntlng  approximately 
thirty-five  black  and  Spanish-speaking  con- 
tractors. The  format  is  the  scune  as  in  other 
cities  and  the  program  Is  funded  for  three 
years  for  a  total  of  $892,560.  EDA  will  con- 
tribute $130,850  tor  the  bonding  program 
during  the  first  year  with  anticipated  similar 
grants  in  the  second  and  third  years.  The 
Model  Cities  Program  will  contribute  $160, 
000  for  the  Revolving  Fund  and  the  Urban 
Foundation  of  Boston  will  grant  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  to  the  Revolving  Ptind.  The 
Ford  Foundation  will  grant  $300,000  for  three 
years  to  support  the  CAB  trade  association. 

The  project  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
surety  Underwriters  Association  of  Masaa- 
chusetts,  the  local  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  financial  and  business  com- 
munity. There  is  a  good  poeelblUty  that  a 
consortium  of  banks  will  create  a  revolving 
loan  fund  for  contractors  to  secure  loans 
utilizing.  Small  Business  Administration 
guarantees  provided  a  subordination  agree- 
ment acceptable  to  the  surety  companies 
can  be  worked  out. 

By  January  1969,  The  Ford  Foundation  had 
issued  5,000  copies  of  a  Manual  of  Organiza- 
tional Steps  and  Procedures  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Minority  Contractor  Bonding 
Program  which  was  based  upon  the  Oakland 
experience.  The  hope  was  that  It  would  serve 
both  as  a  stimulus  and  a  tool  for  Individuals 
and  organizations  Interested  In  sponsoiing 
similar  programs  throughout  the  country. 

The  overall  response  to  the  annoimcement 
of  the  program  and  the  requests  for  similar 
assistance  from  minority  contractors  In  al- 
most every  major  urban  area  makes  clear  the 
acceptability  of  the  program  to  the  minority 
community  and  the  need  for  a  program  of 
this  type  on  a  national  basis.  It  also  indi- 
cates the  need  for  a  National  Minority  Con- 
tractors Institute  which  would  perform,  at 
the  national  level,  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
national  trade  association  and  would  help  to 
organize  and  develop  local  contractors'  assist- 
ance programs  where  need  might  exist.  Such 
an  Institute  could  join  minority  contractors' 
representatives  with  representatives  of  the 
business  and  construction  communities  who 
could  make  available  professional  assistance 
and  access  to  the  resources  of  their  respective 
industries.  Preliminary  discussions  along 
these  lines  have  been  held  by  representa- 
tives of: 

The  National  Technical  Association; 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers: 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America; 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  of  America; 

The  American  Sub-Contractors  Associa- 
tion; 

The  National  Retail  Lumber  and  Building 
Material  Dealers; 

The  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Association;  and 

The  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
Nxw  oppoRTumnxs 

Although  the  Initiative  In  this  endeavor 
should  be  taken  by  the  private  sector,  the 
vast  resources  of  federal  programs  in  the  con- 
struction field  hold  a  broad  range  of  produc- 
tive opportunities  for  action  now — action 
that  could  make  a  measurable  Impact  on  the 
development  of  black  entrepreneurshlp.  In 
October  1968  a  federal  government  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Construction  Contracts  and 
Programs  began  working  Intensively  on  de- 
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veloplng  ways  to  make  federal  programs  a 
more  effective  tool  in  upgrading  minority 
contractors.  For  example: 

( 1 )  Supplemental  funds  of  the  Jlfode2  Cities 
Program  could  be  used  In : 

Training  prime  or  subcontractors  In  man- 
agement skills; 

Providing  a  revolving  fund  for  working 
capital  to  meet  overhead  costs; 

Providing  a  revolving  fund  for  equity  capi- 
tal; and 

Assisting  non-profit  organizations  to  act 
as  sponsors  of  pvojects  providing  construc- 
tion opportunities. 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  calls  for  maximum 
feasible  utilization  by  professional  businesses 
of  architects,  planners,  builders,  contractors, 
etc.,  owned  or  partly-owned  by  persons  resid- 
ing In  the  project  area.  These  businesses  are 
to  bo  used  to  pwrform  planning,  construction 
or  rehabilitation  as  prescribed  by  HUD  under 
Sections  235,  236;  Section  221(d)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  and  the  low  rent  hous- 
ing program  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(3)  FHA  Insurance  and  Subsidy  Programs. 
The  effect  of  Section  3  on  the  FHA  program 
may  require  sponsors  to  certify  that  the  con- 
tractor has  made  efforts  to  use  subcontract- 
ors located  in  the  neighborh<x>d  or  that  FHA 
give  preference  to  sponsors  using  minority 
contractors  under  Section  221(d)(3),  221 
(h)  and  the  new  236  and  236  programs. 

(4)  HAA  (Housing  Assistance  Administra- 
tion) Turnkey  Public  Housing.  Associations 
of  minority  contractors  or  minority  develop- 
ment oorpMrations  can  prepare  pn-oposals  and 
participate  In  the  Turnkey  Program.  Under 
the  turnkey  procedures  for  low  rent  public 
housing  program,  private  developers  submit 
site  and  development  plans  for  a  housing 
project  to  the  local  housing  authority.  With 
HtTD  appiroval.  the  developer  builds  and 
equips  buildings  and  then  turns  the  key 
over  to  the  local  housing  authority  when 
the  project  is  completed.  The  opportunities 
should  be  excellent  since  local  housing  au- 
thorities, because  of  the  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 3,  will  have  to  show  their  efforts  to  so- 
licit and  employ  neighborhood-be^ed  con- 
tractors in  all  public  housing  construction. 

(5)  RAA  (Renewal  Assistance  Administra- 
tion). Under  the  Renewal  and  Neighborhood 
Developmnent  Program,  a  developer  can  be  se- 
lected who  will  maximize  the  objectives  of 
minority  contractor  partlclpjatlon. 

(6)  New  Communities.  Under  Section  409 
of  the  New  Communities  Act  ( Title  IV  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968),  the  Secretary  may  adoprt  require- 
ments which  encourage  the  use  of  small 
builders  in  the  New  Communities  Program. 
Non-dlscrlmlnatlon  provisions  would  assure 
that  minority  builders  have  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  program. 

(7)  MDTA  {Manpower  Development  & 
Training  Act,  The  Department  of  Labor) . 
Programs  can  Include  managerial  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  minority  con- 
tractors, plus  liberalizing  the  MA  4  Program 
(under  which  the  government  comj)ensatee 
employers  for  the  costs  of  training  entry- 
level  employees)  to  facilitate  the  use  of  MA  4 
funds  by  minority  contractors  who  have  lim- 
ited capital.  Special  Impact  Funds  could  be 
utilized  for  grant  equity  to  provide  venture 
money  to  entrants  into  the  contracting  field. 

(8)  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) . 
Under  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  these  programs  can  generally  be  used 
for  any  community  purpose  to  provide 
training  and  other  assistance  where  the  im- 
portance "f  community  action  can  be  justi- 
fied. Similarly,  the  New  Careers  Program  un- 
der Section  205(e)  of  the  OEO  Act  might 
be  used  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  minority 
contractors  or  in  developing  the  skills  of 
promising  candidates,  although  this  pro- 
gram has  not  generally  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  rather  has  been  focused  on 
upjgradlng  employee  skills  to  sub-profes- 
sional levels. 
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(9)  Small  Business  Administration.  In 
addition  to  its  pwwer  to  guarantee  business 
loans  to  contractors  (particularly  loans  sub- 
ordinated to  sureties  to  p>ermlt  contractors 
obtaining  such  loans  to  qualify  for  surety 
bonds),  the  SBA  under  Section  (8)  (a)  of 
the  SBA  Act  can  subcontract  with  minority 
contractors  for  federal  construction  work. 
Section  (8)  of  the  SBA  Act  authorizes  SBA 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  federal  agen- 
cies obligating  it  to  furnish  supply  articles 
to  the  government  and  to  i>erform  such 
contracts  by  subcontracting  with  small 
business  concerns  or  others.  It  may  be  p>ossl- 
ble  for  the  SBA  contracting  ofDcer  to  enter 
into  construction  contracts  with  military 
and  civilian  agencies  for  appropriate  proj- 
ects mutually  selected  with  such  agencies. 
These  contracts  would  fall  into  two  classes — 
limited  and  large  projects.  In  the  limited 
projects  SBA  would  contract  directly  with 
qualified  minority  contractors.  In  the  large 
projects,  SBA  could  contract  with  large  con- 
tractors and  require  them  to  subcontract  to 
"disadvantaged"  contractors  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible.  As  the  prime  con- 
tractor. SBA  could  assure  compliance  with 
this  requirement. 

(10)  EDA  (Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce). 
EDA  makes  funds  available  In  three  cate- 
gories with  the  overall  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing unemprfoyment. 

The  three  categories  of  assistance  are: 

Million 

Public    works $606 

Business  loans  iss 

Technical  assistance  and  planning 9 

(Note. — Dollar  amounts  indicate  funds 
allotted  over  a  three  year  period.  Committee 
on  Federal  Construction  Contracts  Memo- 
randum H0D-95  (7-85),  Nov.  14,  1968.  p.  7. 
The  committee  final  report  noted  that  bond- 
ing requirements  are  less  stringent  for  all 
contracts  of  less  than  $2,000.  The  writer  feels 
that  this  figure  should  be  substantially 
higher,  with  the  federal  government  there- 
by assuming  the  role  of  self-insurer  for  a 
larger  number  of  minority  contractors.) 

EZJA  guarantees  90  pet  cent  of  the  working 
capital  on  projects  they  approve. 

The  federal  programs  entunerated  and  the 
approaches  indicated  are  Just  a  beginning. 

The  organization  and  Implementation  of 
a  contractor's  bonding  program  on  a  na- 
tional scale  gives  promise  of  making  avail- 
able to  minority  contractors  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  opportunities 
ahead.  Such  a  program  can  create  access  to 
the  construction  industry  not  only  lor  mi- 
nority general  and  subcontractors,  but  also 
for  thousands  of  minority  adults  and  youths 
who  are  now  excluded  from  the  building 
trades  unions.  In  addition,  increased  con- 
struction oppxirtunities  for  black  people  can 
spawn  growth  and  oppwrtunlty  In  many  re- 
lated fields:  better  housing  ■and  community 
development  programs;  oppwrtunltles  in  real 
estate  development  and  ownership;  in  bank- 
ing, mortgage,  and  surety  brokerage,  and 
insurance;  and  In  real  estate  management 
and  brokerage,  law,  accounting,  and  other 
fields. 

This  wide  spectrum  of  opportunity  adds 
up  to  a  challenge — the  challenge  of  harness- 
ing the  available  resources,  not  merely  to 
rebuild  the  cities,  but  to  develop  in  the 
process  new  sources  of  economic  strength 
within  the  black  communities. 


PESTTCroES  AND  INSECTICroES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  we  are  facing  a  growing  threat 
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from  the  unrestricted  use  of  pesticides 
and  insecticides.  In  San  Francisco  Bay 
marine  life  is  dying  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  use  of  DDT.  In  fact,  we  of  the  United 
States  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  poisoning  the  environment. 

However,  the  United  States  also  has 
been  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in  recog- 
nizing the  dangers  of  its  past  actions  and 
in  attempting  to  correct  those  mistakes. 
Perhaps,  the  leadership  has  come  more 
from  the  private  sector  than  the  public 
one.  An  example  of  such  private  actions 
was  the  recent  decision  by  Sunset  mag- 
azine, a  very  popular  western  living 
magazine,  to  ban  advertising  for  prod- 
ucts containing  DDT  and  five  other  in- 
secticides. The  magazine,  a  product  of 
Lane  Magazine  &  Boole  Co.  of  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  goes  into  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  the  Western  United 
States.  Its  action  Is  truly  a  brave  one,  for 
it  is  supported  by  a  great  deal  of  garden 
product  advertising.  Sunset  has  put  its 
convlctioiis  ahead  of  the  advertising  dol- 
lars. In  ai^dition  the  company  la  revis- 
ing all  of  its  Sunset  gardening  books  to 
recommend  products  other  than  those 
Including  DDT  and  the  other  pesticides. 
Sunset  magazine  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment explaining  its  stand  and  I  include 
it  in  this  Record.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  personal  congratulations  to 
Sunset  magazine  and  its  president,  L.  W. 
"Bill"  Lane.  Jr.  and  Melvin  B.  Lane, 
publisher  of  Sunset  Books.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Sunset  Magazine  Moves  Against  DDT  and 
PrvE  Other  Insecticides 
Menlo  Park,  Calip. — Sunset  Magazine  an- 
nounced this  week  an  Immediate  ban  on  ac- 
cepting advertising  for  products  containing 
DDT  and  five  other  Insecticides,  and  is  revis- 
ing all  of  its  Sunset  gardening  books  to  rec- 
ommend substitute  products,  acccording  to 
Lane  Magazine  &  Book  Company  president, 
L.  W.  (Bill)  Lane.  Jr. 

The  move  came  after  a  continuing  con- 
cern and  a  six-month  intensive  study  con- 
vinced the  magazine's  gardening  staff  and 
management  that  damage  to  wildlife  and 
the  eventual  possibility  of  harm  to  humans 
is  far  too  great  to  offset  the  product  advan- 
tages for  use  in  home  gardens. 

The  announcement  is  especially  sigulflcant 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Sunset  currently  car- 
ries more  Insecticide  and  pest-control  adver- 
tising than  any  other  non-farm  magazine  in 
the  coxintry. 

Lane  also  announced  that  the  magazine 
will  publish  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
subject  In  its  August  issue,  listing  19  ac- 
ceptable substitute  products  for  use  around 
the  home  and  recommended  methods  for  get- 
ting rid  of  present  supplies  of  the  insecti- 
cides. He  emphasized  that  many  of  the  sub- 
stitute products  have  been  included  in  re- 
cent and  all  current  printings  of  Sunset 
publications.  The  magazine's  ban  on  fwoduct 
advertising  goes  into  effect  with  the  same 
August  issue,  which  is  the  first  issue  going 
to  press  following  the  announcement. 

Sunset's  garden  editor  Joseph  P.  William- 
son said  that  research  and  checking  with  all 
responsible  authorities  convinces  him  that 
the  new  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  that  more  controls 
are  needed. 

Sunset's  decision  not  to  accept  advertising 
precedes  the  January  1,  1970.  ban  ordered  by 
the  State  of  California  directive  on  only  two 
insecticides — DDT  and  DDD. 

Three  other  states — Arizona.  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan — have  passed  or  proposed  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  control  the  use  of  DDT  and  re- 
lated chemicals. 

The  Sunset  article  will  also  recommend 
that  four  other  Insecticides  immediately  be 
taken  off  the  market  for  home  gardening — 
aldrin.  dleldrin.  endrin.  and  Coxaphene.  They 
are  also  included  in  the  ingredients  not  ac- 
ceptable for  Sunset  advertising.  Williamson 
explains  that  the  major  problem  with  these 
stems  from  what  scientists  call  "nondegrad- 
ability."  Other  kinds  of  insecticides  "break 
down"  or  change  into  harmless  substances 
within  hours  or  dajrs  after  application.  These 
retain  their  chemical  potency,  wherever  na- 
txire  may  take  them,  for  years  after  applica- 
tion. 

Williamson  reports  that  manufacturers 
are  actively  cooperating  in  the  drive  to 
market  substitute  products  that  offer  the 
benefits  of  Insect  control  without  the  hazards 
of  DDT  and  its  related  compounds.  Some 
have  voluntarily  eliminated  DDT  products 
from  their  lines.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
a  Sunset  survey  of  retail  outlets,  it  still  is 
currently  contained  in  35  products  In  the 
Western  garden  supply  market. 

Scientists  report  that  certain  forms  of  wild- 
life (California  brown  pelicans,  pergrine 
falcons,  bald  eagles,  and  Dungeness  crabs,  to 
name  a  few)  have  taken  enough  DDT  into 
their  systems  to  make  many  adults  no  longer 
capable  of  reproducing,  thus  threatening 
their  si>ecies  with  extinction. 

Lane  noted  that  not  accepting  certain 
categories  of  advertising  is  not  new  to  Sun- 
set. The  publication,  with  a  circulation  of 
close  to  one  million  in  Western  America,  has 
a  long  list  of  products  that  it  does  not  ac- 
cept In  its  advertising  pages.  "In  the  case 
of  tobacco  and  hard  liquor,  we  dropped  ad- 
vertising of  such  products  25  years  ago." 
Lane  said,  "not  because  we  set  ourselves  up 
as  crusaders,  but  because  we  felt  they  didn't 
fit  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  family-oriented 
magazine.  But  in  the  case  of  insecticides, 
our  readers  expect  us  to  be  authorities;  we 
can't  very  well  accept  advertising  for  prod- 
ucts we  would  not  endorse  or  recommend  in 
our  editorial  pages." 

In  addition  to  publishing  Sunset  Maga- 
zine, the  company  is  a  major  book  publisher. 
Melvin  B.  Lane,  publisher  of  Sunset  Books, 
reports  that  revisions  already  are  being  made 
on  all  of  the  firm's  garden  books  to  conform 
with  the  new  findings  on  insecticides.  New 
printings  are  underway  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  Pall.  The  company  publishes  nearly 
a  half  million  garden  books  a  year.  Sales  of 
its  top  seller.  The  Western  Garden  Book,  have 
exceeded  1.3  million  copies  since  first  pub- 
lished. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  SOUTHLAND 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Alaska 
was  admitted  to  statehood  in  1958.  re- 
percussions of  the  event  did  far  more 
than  shake  up  the  pride  of  Texas.  This 
simple  act  of  Congress  has  made  south- 
erners of  nearly  all  Americans — for  now 
the  geographic  center  of  the  United 
States  is  way  up  yonder  in  Castle  Rock, 
S.Dak. 

For  the  benefit  of  you  former  Yankees 
and  to  the  few  who  remain  north  of  the 
new  Mason-Dixon  line.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  published 
in  the  June  15  issue  of  Parade  magazine, 
which  contains  some  rather  ftmii.«8<ng 
sidelights  on  the  result  of  the  big  shift 
to  the  South: 


Dixie  Line 
Such  Northern  centers  as  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Detroit — believe  it  or 
not — are  now  located  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  United  States.  The  Geological  Survey 
has  established  officially  that  the  geographic 
center  of  the  United  States  is  now  situated 
Just  west  of  Castle  Rock,  S.D.,  at  44  degrees 
58  minutes  North  Latitude  and  103  degrees, 
46  minutes  West  Longitude.  The  addition  of 
Alaska  with  its  huge  land  mass  as  the  60tb 
state  has  shifted  the  geographical  center  far 
north  of  its  previous  location  near  Lebanon, 
Kans.  Thus,  the  new  Mason-Dixon  line 
would  be  drawn  through  Minneapolls-St. 
Paul  and  Wausau,  Wis.  Only  northern  Maine 
on  the  East  Coast  and  the  territory  above 
Salem,  Ore.,  on  the  West  Coast  remain  in 
Yankee  territory.  Even  such  far  northern 
outposts  as  Bar  Harbor.  Me.;  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  Boise,  Idaho,  now  belong  to  the 
South. 


WOMEN  AND  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OP   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues may  recall  that  I  recently  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  the  President  proposing  means  of 
strengthening  the  protection  of  women's 
rights  and  responsibilities,  together  with 
a  series  of  articles  by  the  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent,  Vera  Glaser, 
documenting  some  of  the  disabilities 
women  face  and  surveying  the  state  of 
the  issue  of  women's  rights. 

At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  a  further  chap- 
ter in  the  continuing  fight  for  justice, 
this  time  an  Important  article  describ- 
ing the  existence  of  discrimination 
against  Federal  employees  who  happen 
to  be  women. 

Entitled  "Women  on  the  March 
Again— Are  They  Being  Discriminated 
Against  in  White-Collar  Federal  Jobs?", 
the  article  appears  in  the  June  Issue  of 
Government  Executive.  Author  Samuel 
Stafford,  associate  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, has  done  a  thorough  job  of  re- 
search which  I  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Women   on   the   March   Again — Are   Thet 

Being   Discriminated   Against   in   WnriB 

Collar  Federal  Jobs? 

highlights 

1 — Many  middle-level  Federal  women  em- 
ployees are  decidedly  unhappy  about  their 
prospects  for  advancement  on  the  Job,  a 
Government  Executive  survey  shows.  In 
many  Instances,  the  women  flatly  charge 
male  superiors  with  sex  discrimination. 

2 — Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  taken  strong  stands  in  favor  of 
Job  equality  for  women.  Yet  the  percentage 
of  women  in  white-collar  Federal  profes- 
sional, administrative  or  technical  Jobs  re- 
mains small. 

3 — New  women's  rights  legislation  and 
White  House  Executive  Orders  during  the 
past  decade  have,  feminists  say,  set  off  a 
"Quiet  Revolution."  Main  thrust  of  the 
militant  women's  groups  has  been  in  the 
private  sector,  but  the  Job  equality  move- 
ment seems  to  be  gaining  strength  in 
Government. 

4 — The  women  are  getting  help  from  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Meanwhile,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission's  relatively  new  Federal  Women's 
Program  is  criticized  by  some  as  Inadequate 
and  praised  by  others  as  a  firm  step  in  the 
direction  of  women's  job  equality.  Main 
problem:  setting  up  hiring,  promotion  and 
grievance  machinery  that  will  Insure  that 
both  supervisor  and  employee  are  treated 
fairly  in  Job  discrimination  disputes  in- 
volving women,  minority  group  members 
and  others. 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that,  for  years,  many 
highly  competent  American  women  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  the  compe- 
tition for  middle-  and  upper-level  Jobs  and 
promotions  in  private  enterprise  and  Gov- 
ernment by  sometimes  Incompetent  males 
with  egg-shell-fragile  egos. 

If  you  don't  believe  It,  ask  any  career 
woman  who  has  reached  or  almost  reached 
the  white-collar  Job  level  in  business,  in- 
dustry or  the  professions,  and  Federal,  state 
or  local  governments. 

Now,  many  infiuentlal  women  are  say- 
ing, the  time  has  come  to  strike  back. 

New  feminist  organizations  are  springing 
up  to  push  for  women's  rights.  Militants  talk 
of  the  "Quiet  Revolution" — an  uprising  they 
say  could  have  as  profound  an  effect  on  the 
future  of  the  Republic  as  today's  better 
publicized  campus  and  ghetto  rumblings. 
The  shock  troops  of  the  Quiet  Revolution 
are  members  of  what  one  militant  woman 
Federal  employee  calls  the  "Feminine  Un- 
derground," about  which  somewhat  less  Is 
known  than,  for  example,  the  number  of 
FBI  infiltrators  in  the  Communist  Party  at 
the  SDS  membership  rolls  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

"There  is  a  feminine  underground,  you 
know,"  a  woman  Government  official  recent- 
ly told  Government  Executive.  "It's  not  very 
large  yet.  but  it's  stronger  than  you  might 
think.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920 
gave  us  the  vote,  but  It  has  only  been  in  the 
last  10  years  that  we  beg^n  to  get  meaning- 
ful Federal  legislation  and  Executive  Orders 
on  Job  equality.  You  could  say  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  final  push." 

Those  women  who  have  made  a  career  of 
nghting  for  women's  rights  say  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  hiring  and  promotion 
In  the  private  sector  still  is  a  disgrace  and 
that  Federal  Government  Job  discrimination 
against  females  is  a  national  scandal — es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  Government's  clear- 
cut  duty  under  the  law  to  fight  sex  bias 
wherever  it  finds  it. 

How  do  women  in  the  middle  and  upper- 
middle  Federal  agency  levels  feel  about  their 
chances  of  advancement  to  what  they  con- 
sider their  levels  of  competency? 

Government  Executive  put  this  question 
to  dozens  of  Federal  women  professionals, 
many  who  had  formerly  held  state  or  local 
government  Jobs,  and  to  women  legislators 
and  others  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
women's  rights  struggle. 

Some  were  cautious  about  talking  freely. 
But  most  were  eager  to  discuss  their  own 
and  others'  occupational  "horror  stories"  on 
the  condition  that  they  not  be  quoted  by 
name. 

The  answer  came  back:  A  high  percentage 
of  Federal  women  professionals  are  frus- 
trated, bitter  and  discouraged  by  their  treat- 
ment from  the  male  executive  establishment. 
Some  In  the  GS-U  to  13  levels  have  long 
since  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  ahead  and 
are  merely  putting  in  time  until  retirement. 
One  typical  story: 

•"I'm  a  GS-12  and.  as  it  happens,  the  only 
professional  in  my  field  in  my  office.  When 
a  Job  came  up  requiring  someone  with  my 
qualifications,  I  was  asked  to  handle  It. 
Everybody  in  the  office  knew  I  was  doing  a 
good  Job  on  an  informal  basis  and  thought 
I  should  get  the  promotion. 

"But  they  brought  in  a  man  who  was  no 
better  qualified  than  I  was  and  gave  it  to 
him.  I  asked  the  personnel  man  why  and  he 
said  that  when  both  a  man  and  a  woman 
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apply  for  a  certain  Job,  the  man  will  get  It 
unless  the  woman  is  rated  superior  even 
though  the  man  doesn't  need  a  superior 
rating. 

"Later,  I  found  out  that  they  hadn't  even 
put  a  notation  in  my  record  that  I  had  done 
that  particular  Job,  so  I  put  the  notation 
in  myself. 

'I  told  my  boss  I  wanted  to  talk  to  some- 
body informally,  you  know,  to  find  out  what 
it  was  I  lacked,  the  specific  reason  why  I 
didn't  get  the  Job,  and  he  said  that  wasn't 
possible,  that  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  make  a  formal  complaint  upstairs. 

"What  kind  of  complaint  could  I  make? 
How  can  you  pin  down  something  as  nebu- 
lous as  sex  discrimination — or  race  discrimi- 
nation, too,  for  that  matter?  But  when  thU 
kind  of  thing  happens  to  you  over  and  over, 
you  begin  to  wonder." 

Another  middle-level  Federal  professional 
said:  "We  had  the  misfortune  to  get  a  con- 
firmed woman-hater  in  at  the  top,  and  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  life  miserable 
for  any  woman  who  had  the  nerve  to  stand 
on  her  own  two  feet.  It  took  him  three  years, 
but  he  drove  every  woman  but  one  out  the 
responsible  Jobs  in  the  office." 

A  woman  who  managed  to  make  It  to  the 
rarefied  air  of  the  GS-15  level  said:  "It  was 
tough  going,  believe  me.  You  have  to  be  a 
superwoman.  You  have  to  be  twice  as  good 
as  any  man. 

"I  was  doing  a  professional  Job  out  In  the 
field  and  I  was  the  only  woman  In  the  proj- 
ect. Every  now  and  then.  I  would  have  a 
sticky  problem  and  I'd  want  corroboration 
from  somebody  else  about  the  ideas  I  had 
come  up  with. 

"One  secondary  supervisor  was  very  toucny 
about  the  male-female  thing.  Every  time  I 
would  start  my  story,  he  would  Jump  to  a 
conclusion  and  give  me  the  answer.  H'd  Just 
cut  me  off.  He  didn't  do  this  with  anv  of  the 
men. 

"I  long  since  got  over  being  emotional 
about  It.  Oh,  that's  not  quite  true.  I  still  get 
excited  about  obvious  Injustices,  but  what 
can  you  do?  You  Just  have  to  ride  along." 

Frustration,  resignation,  defeat.  There  is 
a  depressing  sameness  about  the  stories.  In 
some  cases,  they  are  alike  in  every  respect, 
but  the  names  of  the  participants  and  the 
agency. 

Most  of  the  women  grit  their  teeth  and 
"ride  along."  A  few  fight  back — and  pay  the 
penalty  for  bucking  the  male  dominated 
system. 

One  such  is  Armene  Bostanlan,  a  small, 
spirited  woman  who  was  fired  from  her  GS-13 
Job  in  the  Labor  Department  in  1967  after 
she  had  the  effrontery  to  seek  upper-echelon, 
"male  only"  Jobs  in  the  Office  of  Labor-Man- 
agement and  Welfare-Pension  Reports. 

Miss  Bostanlan,  a  labor  law  administration 
adviser,  was  fired  "to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  service"  after  a  distinguished  career 
of  27  years  during  which  she  consistently 
received  excellent  and  superior  ratings.  When 
she  was  discharged,  she  held  the  highest 
women's  civil  service  level  job  in  her  bureau. 

She  graduated  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  from  the  University  of  Washington 
as  an  economics  major  with  post-graduate 
work  in  government  administration  and  fiscal 
policies,  and  later  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Miss  Bostanlan  began  her  Government  ca- 
reer in  the  lowest  grade  and  rose  to  posts 
as  industrial  relations  analyst,  labor  econo- 
mist and  labor  market  analyst  to  become  a 
labor  management  relations  examiner  for 
the  Northwestern  states. 

She  won  praise  from  both  labor  and  in- 
dustry for  her  ability  and  fairness  In  settling 
a  variety  of  representation  and  unfair  labor 
disputes  under  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley 
Acts.  She  also  served  as  Jurisdiction  and 
coverage  expert  in  administering  the  1959 
Landrum-Griffin  Act.  She  continued  to  com- 
pile a  superior  record  when  she  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  Labor  Department  headquarters  in 
Washington  in  1959. 

Her  troubles  began  after  she  reached  the 
GS-13  level  when  a  top  Labor  Department 
official  told  her  all  Jobs  In  her  bureau  above 
that  level  had  a  "men  only"  tag  on  them. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  then-Labor 
Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  concurred  In  this 
edict.  But  a  Labor  official  who  is  knowledge- 
able about  the  case  recently  told  GoDcm- 
ment  Executive:  "I  really  don't  think  Wll- 
lard was  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
down  there  until  it  was  too  late.  I  think  if 
he  bad  known,  he  wouldn't  have  let  it  hap- 
pen." 

When  Miss  Bostanlan  applied  for  a  posted 
GS-14  vacancy,  for  which  she  was  certified 
as  qualified,  she  got  the  "men  only"  treat- 
ment. She  continued  to  apply  for  other 
G8-14  Jobs  for  which  she  was  qualified.  By 
her  own  account,  she  was  harassed  by 
superiors.  Among  other  things,  she  said,  she 
was  given  assignments  under  restrictions  de- 
signed to  make  them  Impossible  to  fulfill. 
And  finally  she  was  fired,  and  her  salary  cut 
off. 

In  September  1967,  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion hearing  officer  reversed  this  action,  call- 
ing the  "inefficiency"  charges  against  her  un- 
founded, and  ordered  her  reinstated  with 
back  pay. 

Instead  of  following  this  order,  however, 
the  Labor  Department  appealed,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  appeals  board  on 
February  2,  1968,  upheld  the  department. 

By  this  time.  Miss  Bostanlaa's  plight  had 
drawn  attention  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.i  and 
other  legislators  carefully  investigated  the 
case  and  concluded  that  Miss  Bostanlan  had 
been  a  victim  of  prejudice,  apparently  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman. 

On  December  18.  1967.  Magnuson.  who 
labeled  the  dismissal  "shocking."  wrote  then- 
Civil  Service  Commission  chairman  John 
Macy  pointing  out  Miss  Bostonlan's  excellent 
record  in  labor  relations  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  her  bulging  file  of  commendations 
which  Included  a  letter  from  a  Northwest 
telephone  company  lawyer  who  said  she  was 
a  "genius  in  labor  relations  work," 

"As  we  approach  1968."  Sen.  Magnuson 
viTote,  "I  am  Indeed  concerned  about  the 
credibility  gap.  Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  of 
proven  competence  to  serve  in  an  executive- 
type  responsibility  in  duties  evidently  pre- 
empted by  men?  I  believe  the  President's 
continuing  Interest  in  placing  women  in 
positions  of  responsibility  requires  affirma- 
tive action." 

Macy's  first  response  seemed  favorable,  and 
he  said  he  was  "Impressed  with  Miss  Bos- 
tanians  apparent  expertise  in  labor 
relations." 

A  few  weeks  later,  however.  Macy  said  he 
had  learned  that  the  Labor  Department  had 
taken  an  "adverse  action"  against  Miss  Bos- 
tanlan and  that  he  could  not  consider  her  for 
an  appointment  until  this  was  adjudicated. 
And  the  following  February,  the  Commission 
reversed  its  examiner's  findings  and  ruled  for 
the  department. 

Also  going  to  bat  for  Miss  Bostanlan  were 
Representatives    Thomas    Pelly    (R-Wash  ) 
Julia  B.  Hansen   (D-Wash.)    and  Robert  j' 
Corbett  (R-Pa.). 

Hansen  in  a  letter  asked  President  John- 
son to  Intervene,  adding:  "I  do  this  in  the 
name  of  Justice  and  equality  for  women  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  Presidential 
^rder  on  equal  opportunity  for  women  in  the 
Government  service." 

Last  October.  Macy  wrote  Magnuson  to  say 
the  CSC  had  found  no  grounds  for  reopening 
the  case. 

Federal  officials.  Miss  Bostanlan  said,  were 
"completley  non-responsive"  to  specific 
points  in  queries  from  legislators. 

She  continues  to  fight  for  full  reinstate- 
ment with  back  pay,  but  sometimes  gets  dis- 
couraged. Meanwhile,  Civil  Service  Commls- 
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Blon  chairman  Robert  E.  Hampton  has  Indi- 
cated he  might  review  the  case,  but  seem- 
ingly shifted  the  burden  of  proof  to  her  by 
asking  her  to  submit  any  new  evidence  she 
has  to  Indicate  that  the  CSC  Appeals  Board 
erred. 

The  Irony  Is  that  Miss  Bostanlan  waa  done 
In  by  the  bureaucracy  during  a  Democratic 
Administration,  which  had  made  much  polit- 
ical hay  out  of  Its  appointments  of  women 
to  showcase  administrative  Jobs. 

Lyndon  Johnson  called  the  under-utlllza- 
tion  of  American  women  "the  most  tragic  and 
senseless  waste  of  this  century"  and  waa 
fond  of  saying  he  had  appointed  21  women 
to  executive  Jobs  not  previously  held  by 
women  on  Presidential  boards  and  oommls- 
slona  dealing  with  major  national  Issues. 

The  consensus  of  women  professionals  con- 
tacted by  Government  Executive  waa  that 
LBJ's  record  regarding  women  was  a  "plus," 
but  that  It  waa  hardly  an  all-out  attack  on  a 
serious  problem. 

"Some  of  us  who  have  been  around  a 
while  know  when  an  appointment's  for  real 
or  only  a  phoney — a  token  appointment  like 
■ome  Negro  appointments  ...  an  Aunt  Tom. 

"In  faet,  many  women  get  thoee  top  token 
appotiktaienta  because  they  are  safe  .  .  .  be- 
cause they're  not  militants,  and  from  a 
standpoint  of  fighting  for  women's  rights, 
they  may  be  more  spineless  than  any  man." 

Over  the  years,  White  House  showcase 
token  appointments  have  seldom  done  much 
to  help  the  cause  of  middle-level  women  pro- 
fessionals. 

A  Civil  Service  Commission  survey  pub- 
lished last  year  shows  that  the  relative  stat\is 
of  women  In  upper-level  administrative  Fed- 
eral Jobs  has  changed  little  In  recent  years 
and  that,  while  a  third  of  all  Government 
white-collar  workers  are  women,  only  two 
percent  of  tbem_held  key  managerial  posi- 
tions. 

The  comprehensive  survey,  recently  up- 
dated, shows  that  women  are  concentrated 
In  lower  grade  levels  and  office  pMXltlons  and 
that,  although  the  numbers  of  women  In  pro- 
fessional positions  has  Increased,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  among  all  Federal  profes- 
sional employees  has  dropped  slightly. 

Other  surveys  have  shown  that  no  more 
than  a  third  of  middle-level  women  Federal 
employees  expected  to  reach  the  GS-15  level, 
while  two- thirds  of  the  men  expected  to 
reach  that  level. 

At  the  time  the  CSC  survey  was  taken,  there 
were  19  women  and  1,021  men  In  Grade  16  In 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  listed  three  women 
out  of  a  total  of  414  at  the  OS-15  level,  and 
no  women  above  OS-15.  Army  had  eight 
women  out  of  a  total  of  1,956  In  GS-15.  Fig- 
ures for  other  services  generally  were  com- 
parable, with  percentages  for  women  em- 
ployees usually  below  four  percent  of  total 
men  and  women  employees  above  the  GS-13 
level. 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  State, 
Labor  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment are  among  the  better  agencies  and 
units  from  the  women's  viewpoints. 

The  White  House  offices.  Budget  Bureau. 
Treasury,  General  Accounting  Office,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Commerce.  Agriculture.  Post 
Office,  Justice,  Interior  and  other  agencies 
do  not  show  up  as  well,  statistically  (In 
Commerce,  for  example,  women  comprised 
eight  p>ercent  or  fewer  of  total  employees  In 
each  level  above  GS-12:  in  Justice,  women 
white-collar  employees  did  not  rate  above 
10  percent  in  grades  above  GS-9;  In  the  Post 
Office  Department,  there  was  only  one 
woman  out  of  317  at  the  GS-13  level:  and 
In  Agriculture,  there  were  only  14  women 
out  of  a  total  of  902  at  the  GS-15  level). 

The  CSC  survey  shows  that  for  all  agen- 
cies covered  worldwide,  excluding  foreign 
nationals,  and  employees  of  the  CIA,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board  of  Governors,  there  were  10.035 
men  and  179  women  In  Grade  16  or  above 
and  20  women  and  1,365  men  In  Grade  18  or 
above. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Itself  curi- 
ously has  done  little  better  than  many  other 
agencies  in  finding  room  for  women  at  the 
top  or  upper-middle  levels.  At  the  time  the 
survey  was  taken,  only  six  women  were  GS- 
14s  out  of  153  employees  at  that  level,  and 
only  two  women  out  of  a  total  of  98  em- 
ployees were  GS-15s.  Fewer  than  four  per- 
cent of  the  total  at  the  GS-16  level  were 
women.  And  at  that  time,  no  women  were 
listed  at  the  GS-18  level  or  above  In  the 
Commission. 

The  percentages  have  changed  somewhat 
In  the  slightly  more  than  18  months  since 
the  CSC  survey  was  taken.  But  the  changes 
have  not  been  dramatic.  Between  Grades  12 
and  14,  particularly,  women  comprise  only  a 
handful  of  the  total.  And  between  Grades 
15  and  18,  the  number  of  women  compared 
to  the  total  is  negligible. 

The  CSC  report  does  not  include  a  break- 
down by  race  or  education  or  experience  level 
(a  persistent  gripe  of  feminists  is  that  women 
often  are  better  educated  than  men  holding 
similar  Jobs) . 

A  veteran  woman  professional  said:  "The 
Civil  Service  Commission  Itself,  which  should 
be  leading  the  way,  has  fewer  women  in  top 
Jobs  than  It  did  20  years  ago.  At  one  time, 
it  had  two  women  regional  directors  and  a 
woman  deputy  in  San  Francisco.  Not  any- 
more." 

Among  other  complaints  by  white-collar 
women : 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  manage- 
ment-oriented. You  really  need  a  complaint 
apparatus  that  Is  completely  lnde{>endent  of 
either  the  Executive  Branch  or  Congress." 

"Many  women  In  the  Federal  establish- 
ment— the  legislative  and  judicial  branches, 
for  example — aren't  covered  by  Civil  Service 
provisions." 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  In- 
different to  sex  discrimination  until  rela- 
tively recently,  just  as  it  was  about  racial 
discrimination  until  that  became  a  political 
hot  potato." 

"It's  not  enough  to  merely  stop  present 
discrimination.  The  Government  has  to  see 
to  It  that  qualified  women  are  actively  re- 
cruited, trained  and  promoted  to  good  jobs 
that  open  up  now.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  neutral  and  Issue 
wishy-washy  guidelines  and  hope  to  per- 
suade agency  officials  to  change  their  ways. 
The  White  House  mxist  take  the  lead  In  find- 
ing and  upgrading  qualified  women.  I  don't 
see  that  being  done  now."  (Similar  com- 
plaints often  have  been  beard  from  spokes- 
men for  Negro  groups.) 

It  Is  true  that,  until  recent  years,  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  has  shown  little  Interest 
in  pushing  equality  for  women. 

The  present  stirring  in  distaff  ranks — both 
m  Government  and  Industry — arises  largely 
(to  a  degree  as  it  has  with  Negroes)  from  a 
series  of  significant  legislative  actions  and 
White  House  Orders. 

Women,  however,  still  lack  such  a  far- 
reaching  legal  weapon  as  Negroes  won  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education  decision  baimlng 
school  segregation  In  the  states. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  by  Executive 
Order  established  a  commission  on  the 
Stattis  of  Women,  and  an  Interdepartmental 
Committee  and  a  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women  were  set  up  to  fa- 
cilitate carrying  out  of  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

And  In  1962,  the  right  of  Federal  appoint- 
ing officers  (most  of  whom  were  and  are 
men)  under  the  law  to  specify  sex  prefer- 
ences in  filling  job  openings  was  repealed. 

Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
enunciated  a  national  policy  of  equal  em- 
ployment oK>ortuidty  wltbout  dlacrlmlna- 
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tion  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Executive  Order  11246  of  September  1965 
carried  forward  the  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  Government  and 
employment  by  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin — omitting  both  sex  and  reli- 
gion. 

The  omission  of  sex,  prestmiably  because 
Its  inclusion  would  open  a  can  of  worms 
regarding  Federal  contract  compliance,  in- 
censed many  women  Government  profes- 
sionals. Including  then -Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Esther  Peterson. 

In  October  1967,  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  had 
made  such  brave  statements  about  womens' 
rights,  saw  fit  to  amend  his  1966  Executive 
Order  to  Include  both  sex  and  religious  dis- 
crimination. "The  presstu-e  on  him,"  said 
one  woman  in-the-know,  "was  terrific."  But 
In  succeeding  months,  the  Government 
showed  little  Inclination  to  take  the  lead 
In  ferreting  out  sex  discrimination  cases, 
and  women  were  reluctant  to  make  formal 
complaints. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1967  and 
1968  published  new  instructions  to  agencies 
calling  for  them  to  draw  up  formal  antisex- 
blas  action  plans,  designate  a  Federal  Wom- 
en's Program  Coordinator  In  each  agency 
and  make  periodic  progress  reports  to  tbR 
commission. 

Under  Executive  Order  11246,  the  CSC  was 
to  "supervise  and  provide  leadership  and 
guidance"  In  the  conduct  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs  of  agencies  and 
to  review  such  programs  periodically.  Accord- 
ing to  CSC  guidelines,  "each  agency  head 
exerdsee  personal  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  positive  and 
continuing  program.  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's role  has  been  thai  of  a  guide  and 
gadfly,  rather  than  i>ollceman.  Such  a  role 
doesnt  satisfy  some  of  the  more  militant 
ladles. 

"If  the  head  of  an  agency  or  his  top  as- 
sistants want  to  disregard  the  Commission's 
guidelines,"  one  said,  "they  know  they  can 
get  away  with  It.  The  guidelines  have  no 
teeth  in  them." 

Few  women  have  formally  complained 
about  Job  discrimination  to  the  Commission, 
a  CSC  spokesman  said.  Asked  about  this 
one  women's  rights  advocate  commented: 
"Women  don't  complain  because  they  know 
nothing  will  be  done  about  their  case,  and 
they'll  just  wind  up  In  trouble." 

Some  of  the  women's  program  coordinators, 
it  is  said,  do  an  excellent  Job  of  looking  after 
women's  Interests  in  their  agencies,  while 
other  coordinators  are  Ineffectual.  Curiously, 
a  few  men  coordinators  were  given  better 
marks  than  some  of  the  women  coordinators. 
The  main  criticism  here  was  that  standards 
for  appointing  program  coordinators  should 
be  tightened. 

The  CSC's  answer  to  critics  Is  that  Its  rela- 
tively new  Federal  Women's  Program  is  work- 
ing. If  progress  Is  slow  because  of  problems 
Inherited  from  the  past— such  as  a  shortage 
of  well-qualified  women  to  fill  available  up- 
per-level jobs. 

Officials  point  out  that  CSC  and  other 
agencies  recruit  at  women's  colleges  and  con- 
duct many  Job  training  programs  and 
seminars. 

They  say  that  appointments  of  women 
from  the  Federal  Civil  Service  entrance  ex- 
amination rose  from  18  to  35  percent  between 
1963  and  1967.  and  that  women  fill  29  per- 
cent of  Federal  Jobs  In  personnel  manage- 
ment, 22  percent  In  mathematics  and  statis- 
tics and  20  percent  In  computer  specialist 
categories. 

Among  examples  the  CSC  gives  of  women's 
job  "breakthroughs:" 

A  State  Department  woman  specialist  on 
European  affairs  was  named  vice  chairman  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Council;  a  woman  was 
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named  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  a 
woman  was  appointed  to  head  a  major  pro- 
gram at  the  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health.  Among  many  other  "firsts"  were  ap- 
pointments of  the  first  woman  customs  In- 
spector at  Washington's  Dulles  Airport  and 
the  first  woman  tugboat  captain  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (she  Is 
not  named  "Annie") . 

The  CSC  will  put  a  new  discrimination  ap- 
peals system  Into  effect  July  1,  which  officials 
say  win  add  greatly  to  the  "due  process" 
available  to  Federal  employees  complaining 
of  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  sex. 
'  The  system  will  provide  for  Independent 
investigation  of  the  facts  In  discrimination 
cases  and  appeals  hearings  conducted  by 
trained  examiners  from  outside  the  agencies 
involved  In  the  complaints.  Whether  women 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  new  system  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

A  Civil  Service  Commission  spokesman 
said:  "We're  working  In  a  positive  way  to 
change  attitudes  and  practices  on  all  levels. 
We're  working  with  personnel  officers,  agency 
executives  and  employees.  We  consider  the 
complaint  system  as  a  relatively  minor  part 
of  the  entire  problem — only  a  last  resort.  We 
can't  help  many  women  becaxise  they  don't 
complain.  Complaints  are  like  the  tip  of  an 
Iceberg.  We  want  to  deal  with  the  iceberg 
Itself." 

In  keeping  with  the  times,  distaff  mili- 
tancy is  on  the  rise  and  President  Nixon,  who 
on  several  occasions  has  promised  women  a 
better  break,  has  been  put  on  notice  that 
women  are  getting  tired  of  the  "second-class 
citizen"  label. 

Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.) .  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  effective  leaders  In  the 
fight  for  equal  opportunity  for  women,  has 
pushed  for  stronger  legislation  on  the  Issue, 
and  has  spoken  out  forthrightly  many  times 
on  the  subject  ("We  might  as  well  be  In  a 
ghetto,"  she  said) . 

But  Nteon  has  been  getting  strong  antl- 
sex-blas  vibrations  from  nearly  all  points  of 
the  political,  economic  and  social  compass. 

Last  month,  the  militant  National  Orga- 
nization of  Women  (NOW),  headed  by  au- 
thor-feminist Betty  Friedman,  picketed  the 
White  House.  Some  of  the  pickets  were 
"chained  together"  and  wearing  aprons. 

In  February,  Rep.  Florence  Dwyer  (R-NJ.) 
wrote  Nixon  proposing  establishment  of  an 
Independent  commission  committed  to 
strengthening  women's  rights  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  office  of  Women's  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  within  the  Executive  Office, 
and  the  establishment  of  other  dlstaff-orl- 
ented  units. 

Asked  what  action  had  been  taken  on  the 
letter  two  months  later.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns, 
counselor  to  the  President,  replied:  "I  have 
had  other  things  to  do." 

Vera  Glaser,  Bureau  Chief  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  caught  Presi- 
dent Nixon  off  guard  at  a  press  conference 
when  she  pointed  out  that  at  that  time  he 
had  made  about  200  high-level  appointments 
and  that  only  three  of  them  were  women, 
then  added:  ''Could  you  tell  us.  sir.  whether 
we  can  expect  a  more  equitable  recognition 
of  women's  abilities,  or  are  we  going  to  re- 
main a  lost  sex?" 

Nixon  gave  her  a  light  reply,  provoking 
laughter  from  press  corps  males,  then  appar- 
ently recognizing  he  had  made  a  political 
flub,  said  he  had  not  known  that  only  three 
top  jobs  had  gone  to  women  and  would  see 
that  "we  correct  the  balance  promptly." 

The  three  women  named  to  top  posts  are 
Mrs.  Patricia  R.  Hltt,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare:  Mrs.  Rita 
Hauser,  U.S.  representative  on  the  Human 
RlghU  Commission  of  the  UN  Economic  and 
Social  Council;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan 
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Koontz,  director  of  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Labor  Department. 

Other  top  Nixon  appointees  include  Mrs. 
Dorothy  A.  Elston,  U.S.  Treasurer;  Mrs.  C. 
Wayland  Brooks,  director  of  the  Mint;  and 
Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  White  House  con- 
sumer affairs  aide. 

As  of  mid-April,  some  830  Presidential  and 
"Schedule  C"  posts  had  been  filled,  only  11 
of  them  by  women.  Nixon  Administration 
recruiters  say  that  women  nominees  have 
been  in  short  supply. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  "Feminine  Under- 
ground" makes  its  own  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion. Among  other  reports  making  the 
rounds : 

That  a  veteran  woman  professional  in 
Government  has  been  reassigned  to  new 
duties  because  her  name  was  linked  to 
PederaUy  Employed  Woman  (FEW),  a  rela- 
tively new  women's  rights  organization  which 
Is  less  militant,  but  no  more  popular  with 
the  male  establishment  than  the  National 
Organization  of  Women. 

That  Nixon's  women  appointees  thvis  far 
Include  token  appointments  which  are  little 
more  than  window  dressing  for  the  Admin- 
istration. 

That  a  top  Administration  talent  scout 
has  repeatedly  submitted  names  of  qualified 
women  nominees  to  the  White  House,  but 
that  the  names  somehow  got  "loet." 

That  In  trying  to  convey  a  youthful  image 
to  the  public,  the  Administration  has  by- 
passed some  experienced  women  in  favor  of 
less  experienced  young  men. 

And  finally,  that  four  close  Nixon  aides 
(Urban  Affairs  Advisor  Daniel  Moynlhan 
seemed  decidedly  unpopular  with  the  femi- 
nists) hold  views  inimical  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  Federal  women  professionals. 

Mrs.  Nlzon,  at  a  White  House  coffee  for 
chairmen  of  state  and  city  commissions  on 
the  status  of  women,  said:  "All  the  women 
I  know  who  want  to  get  up,  go  out  there 
and  pitch,"  and  do  well.  She  added:  "I  don't 
think  there  Is  any  discrimination.  I  have  not 
seen  it." 

Many  women  concede  that  there  Is  much 
truth  In  points  often  raised  In  rebuttal  by 
men  executives — that  most  women  are  pri- 
marily Interested  in  home  and  family  and 
only  secondarily  concerned  with  jobs;  that 
women  are  less  stable  Job  prospects  because 
they  may  quit  at  any  time  to  get  married 
and  take  time  off  when  they  get  pregnant; 
that  women  tend  to  be  more  emotional  than 
jnen;  and  that  many  women,  as  well  as  men, 
prefer  to  work  for  men. 

But  few  women  agree  with  the  frequent 
male  charge  that  women  do  not  make  good 
administrators,  and  point  out  niunerous 
examples  to  disprove  this  theory. 

The  question  remains:  Why  have  women 
not  asserted  themselves  more  In  the  past, 
and  why  (considering  that  they  make  up  51 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population)  have  they 
been  ineffective  until  only  recently  In  orga- 
nizing as  a  political  force? 

"Women  have  been  brainwashed,  particu- 
larly since  Freud  came  along.  Into  accepting 
the  role  of  wife  and  mother  as  the  only  one 
that  meant  anything,"  one  feminist  said  "the 
idea  that  a  woman  could  find  fulfillment  In 
both  a  job  and  family  was  always  laughed 
off." 

Another  woman  professional  said :  "I  think 
any  woman  who  has  anything  on  the  ball 
doesn't  want  to  get  involved  In  a  big  feminist 
dispute.  People  will  think  you're  neurotic. 
It's  easier  to  take  it." 

Others  put  forth  the  view  that  "it's  not 
smart  for  a  women  to  talk  about  sex  discrimi- 
nation because  it  makes  a  man  feel  guilty 
and  a  man  doesn't  want  to  feel  guilty"  and 
that  "many  men  get  their  only  sense  of 
identity  from  their  jobs,  and  that  when  a 
women — especially  a  single  woman  whose 
major  interest  In  life  is  her  Job — tries  to  get 
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ahead,  the  men  jeel  threatened  and  strike 
back." 

Helen  M.  HackV^^  In  a  sociological  paper. 
Indicated  that  women  may  have  many  char- 
acteristics of  a  minority  group?  and  added: 
"Constant  reiteration  of  one  "s  inferiority 
must  often  lead  to  its  acceptance  as  fact." 

Whatever  the  situation  in  the  past,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  women  are  on  the 
move,  and  that  the  Impact  of  the  Quiet 
Revolution  In  both  Government  and  industry 
will  be  considerable  in  coming  years.  The 
women,  who  in  past  years  have  been  as  hard 
to  unify  as  Arab  League  nations,  are  becom- 
ing more  organized.  They  are  prepared  lor 
a  long  struggle.  And  it  Is  not  unlikely  that 
some  male  egos  may  be  bruised  along  the 
way. 
"a    high    pekcentage    or    men    feel    that 

WOMEN    DON'T   BELONG    HERE    .    .    ." 

A  woman  who  described  herself  as  "a 
scientist  in  a  man's  field"  once  wrote  former 
Sen.  Maurlne  Neuberger,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  Women,  to  say 
she  had  been  hired  by  a  "large  organization" 
at  a  starting  salary  lower  than  that  normally 
offered  a  man  with  similar  education  and 
experience.  At  that  time,  she  said,  her  boss 
promised  her  advancement  opportunities, 
and  later  he  said  he  was  pleased  with  her 
work  and  w&s  recommending  her  for 
promotion. 

When  the  promotion  was  denied,  her  super- 
visor told  her,  the  writer  said,  that  "in  his 
opinion,  the  real  reason  Is  that  I  am  a 
woman  ...  He  indicated  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  men  in  this  group  feel  that  women 
do  not  belong  here  at  all  .  .  ." 

The  "large  organization"  she  worked  for, 
she  said.  Is  "an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government." 

After  an  "extremely  distasteful  and  un- 
pleasant experience,"  the  woman  was  pro- 
moted by  superiors  who  were  aware  that  she 
had  written  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council. 
She  thanked  Mrs.  Neuberger  for  her  advice 
and  support,  and  Mrs.  Neuberger  replied:  "I 
am  very  pleased  that  you  have  received  a  pro- 
motion. It  Is  entirely  possible  that  your  In- 
sistence will  not  affect  your  future  adversely; 
on  the  contrary.  It  may  be  that  a  woman 
showing  spirit  and  determination  may  fav- 
orably affect  the  situation  for  all  women  in 
your  organization.  .  ." 

In  an  unrelated  case,  a  woman  professional 
accepted  an  assignment  at  another  Federal 
site  during  a  program  "phasedown"  on  the 
strength  of  specific  agency  promises. 

After  arriving  at  her  new  location,  she  was 

Informed  by  an  official:  "Mrs. ,  you  do 

not  have  a  Job  here."  « 

The  woman  said  the  transfer  had  cost  her 
a  lot  of  money,  and  the  official  said  this  was 
her  "own  stupidity"  in  agreeing  to  volunteer 
for  the  new  Job  assignment. 

The  official  told  her,  the  woman  said,  that 
the  position  had  originally  been  graded  GS- 
11  and  had  been  changed  to  GS-9,  and  that 
he  had  a  man  in  mind  for  the  Job  who  was 
a  GS-11,  "a  man  Intelligent  enough  not  to 
volunteer  for  transfer,"  whom  he  Intended  to 
put  m  the  job.  He  offered  her  a  substitute 
position. 

The  woman  became  so  upset  at  the  un- 
expected hostile  reception  that  she  "collapsed 
and  had  to  be  attended  by  members  of  my 
family." 

Her  case  was  resolved  after  much  difficulty, 
and  she  was  reassigned. 

A  final  postscript  from  her  report : 
"Mr. had  Informed  me  the  organi- 
zation would  be  moving,  but  that  I  would 
not  be  moving  with  It.  When  moving  day 
came,  all  furniture,  equipment  and  person- 
nel were  moved  Into  the  next  building,  except 
the  desk  and  chair  I  had  used.  I  was  not 
deterred  and  kept  asking  for  my  desk.  After 
three  hours,  my  desk  and  chair  were  brought 
to  the  new  location  .      ." 
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DEDICATED  CREW  MANS  TOWER 
AT  BUFFALO  AIRPORT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedi- 
cated crew  of  41  controllers  is  on  duty 
manning  the  control  tower  at  the 
Greater  Buffalo  International  Airport. 

The  volume  at  Buffalo  does  not  com- 
pare with  some  of  our  larger  metropol- 
itan airports,  of  course,  but  these  men 
nevertheless  are  called  upon  to  handle 
some  525  flights  a  day. 

This  is  very  exacting  work,  imposing 
an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  respon- 
sibility, involving  thousands  of  lives 
every  day.  Training  for  the  job  requires 
22  months,  including  an  intensive  10- 
week  basic  course  at  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  Academy  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Francis  J.  O'Connell,  financial  writer 
for  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express, 
has  provided  an  excellent  word-picture 
of  Buffalo  tower  activity  in  the  following 
article  which  was  published  on  June  26: 

FoRTT-ONE  Buffalo  Airport  Controllers 

Handle  About  525  Plights  Daily 

(By  FranclB  J.  O'Connell; 

"""Pilot  to  control  tower." 

For  the  41-man  crew  handling  tower  and 
radar  operations  at  Greater  Buffalo  Interna- 
tional Airport,  this  familiar  call  Is  heard 
about  525  times  a  day  as  commercial  and 
private  plane  movements,  plus  occasional 
military  flights,  seek  permission  to  land  or 
take  off  from  the  airport. 

The  crew  manning  the  control  tower,  all 
specialists  in  this  type  of  professional  work, 
has  been  increased  In  number  by  11  over  the 
last  18  months  to  handle  the  splrallng  traf- 
fic. 

William  A.  McLean,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  chief  of  tower  operations, 
said  the  rapidly  increasing  plane  traffic  has 
become  so  great  that  his  staff  on  any  given 
peak  morning  hour  Is  capable  of  handling 
a  total  of  62  arriving  and  departing  planes. 

Asked  whether  the  FAA  records  show  de- 
tailed times  of  each  arrival  or  departure 
during  peak  hours.  McLean  said  no. 

"We  are  not  required  to  keep  that  type  of 
informaUon."  he  said,  "but  It  can  be  said 
that  during  one  of  the  real  peak  hours,  there 
Is  a  plane  movement  every  30  to  60  seconds, 
with  the  one  minute  Interval  usually  pre- 
dominating. 

"The  control  tower  and  radar  operation  has 
a  complement  of  33  controllers  on  duty,  5 
watch  supervisors  and  3  crew  chiefs. 

"The  tower  over  which  the  FAA  has  com- 
plete charge,"  McLean  said,  "works  24  hours 
dally,  7  days  a  week,  and  we  handle  an  hourly 
average  of  37  planes  dally  during  peak  and 
let-down  hours  in  mid-afternoon  or  late 
eveniifg. 

"The  tower  not  only  handles  Buffalo  Air- 
port, but  also  Niagara  Palls  International 
Airport.  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  Air  Park." 

He  emphasized  that  of  the  525  dally  flights 
averaged  through  May,  250  were  regularly 
scheduled  flights  to  heavy  congested  centers 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington 
and  Loe  Angeles. 

He  describes  peak  hours  as  starting  at  7 
a.m.,  reaching  full  potential  between  8  and 
9  a.m.  and  slowing  down  gradually  be- 
tween 10:30  am  and  noon.  The  rush  usually 
resumes  at  3  p.m.,  gains  momentum  through 
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6  p.m.  and  reaches  its  evening  peak  from 

7  to  9  p.m. 

Airlines  report  that  while  some  consider- 
ation is  being  given  to  altering  some  flight 
times  to  congested  areas,  the  demands  of 
the  public  are  so  great  that  It  is  difficult  to 
make  any  schedule  changes.  Business  and 
professional  persons  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  morning  peak  hours,  with  many 
scheduling  returns  for  early  evening. 

The  extent  of  traffic  can  be  noted  by 
the  fact  that  207,852  travelers  were  handled 
in  and  outbound  during  May.  Total  tower 
operations  reached  14,587. 

There  are  a  number  of  operations  con- 
cerned with  the  tower  atop  the  airport 
where  safety  is  the  concern  of  ail. 

Initially,  the  ground  control  handles  all 
planes  situated  on  the  ground.  The  local 
controller  staff  is  responsible  for  handling 
the  active  runways  such  as  the  main  north- 
east-southwest and  the  shorter,  alternate 
runway. 

Actual  positions  of  all  traffic  controlled 
by  the  tower  comes  under  the  flight  data 
operator  who  gets  all  information  from 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  center,  with  respect  to 
instrument  departures.  The  clearance  de- 
livery position  must  issue  clearance  to  pilot 
prior  to  leaving  any  of  the  airport  gates. 

When  the  pilot's  departure  time  has  ar- 
rived, the  ground  control  is  asked  for  In- 
structions and  the  plane  is  cleared  to  the 
taxiway.  It  Is  then  up  to  the  local  controller 
to  clear  him  to  the  runway,  subject  to  traffic 
at  the  destination  point.  Congestion  might 
exist  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  for  example, 
and  delay  could  ensue. 

"Our  operation  at  Buffalo  Airport  Is  per- 
fectly normal,  with  no  delays  or  cancella- 
tions unless  there  is  major  congestion  at 
some  of  the  bigger  metropolitan  airports. 
Traffic  is  moved  to  and  from  Buffalo  as 
quickly  as  there  is  assurance  of  proper 
clearance,"  McLean  said. 

To  emphasize  this  point.  McLean  pointed 
out  that  PAA  records  in  1968  show  a  total 
of  163,666  plane  movements  handled  by  his 
staff. 

The  movements  were  far  greater  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  and  account  for 
occasional  congestion  that  often  delays 
flights  at  smaller  airports.  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, handled  690,810  plane  movements; 
John  F.  Kennedy  International,  465,120,  and 
La  Guardla,  357,382.  The  latter  two  are  In 
New  York  and  all  have  control  tower  per- 
sonnel ranging  from  90  persons  upward. 

Both  McLean  and  Richard  F.  Rebadow, 
general  manager  of  airports  for  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Port  Authority,  have  high  praise 
for  the  FAA  crews  at  the  airport.  They  are 
pictured  by  both  executives  as  "dedicated 
and  easy  to  work  with,  entirely  profes- 
sional and  a  tremendous  asset  to  Port  Au- 
thority plans  for  future  expansion  of  the 
airport." 

Who  qualifies  as  a  controller  whose  job  it 
is  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  thousands? 

It  takes  approximately  22  months  of  train- 
ing for  the  graduate  or  the  "man  In  the 
street"  who  can  pass  a  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion, regardless  of  his  education,  and  go  on 
to  training  programs. 

At  the  Buffalo  Airport  tower,  for  example, 
the  facility  is  rated  one  grade  higher  than 
smaller  airports  and  when  bids  are  sent  out 
for  controllers,  the  qualified  personnel  from 
smaller  cities  transfer  to  the  larger  airport 
and  become  indoctrinated  to  the  area. 

To  keep  a  list  of  personnel  available,  any 
person  can  take  the  civil  service  test  for  con- 
troller. If  he  qualifies,  the  FAA  lists  the 
name  and  as  new  people  are  needed  for  con- 
troller, he  is  summoned.  They  are  sent  to  a 
nearby  FAA  facility  such  as  at  Uuffalo  Air- 
port and   undergo  extensive  Interviewing. 

If  they  are  still  found  to  be  qualifled,  they 
are  sent  to  the  FAA  Academy  at  Oklahoma 
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City  for  10  weeks.  On  graduation,  they  re- 
turn to  Buffalo  for  on-the-Job-tralnlng.  This 
is  the  over-all  program  that  consumes  22 
months. 


THE  BUDGET  BUREAU  AND  THE 
PENTAGON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  imbal- 
ance between  our  sjiending  on  weapons 
acquisition  and  military  hardware  and 
our  long-starved  domestic  sector  has  be- 
come more  acute,  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers are  coming  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  controlling  the  spending  of 
the  Pentagon. 

Ostensibly,  the  spending  of  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget— 
BOB — while  BOB  without  question  exer- 
cises great  control  over  domestic  spend- 
ing, it  does  not  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  control  over  the  Penttigon.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  demands  of  the  mllitarj- 
for  new  weapons  systems  are  not  being 
balanced  against  the  pressing  domestic 
needs  of  our  society. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Can  the  Budget 
Bureau  Put  the  Lid  on  Pentagon  Spend- 
ing," which  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Washingtonian  magazine,  Bar- 
bara Newman  has  outlined  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  controlling  Pentagon  spending.  She 
gives  particular  attention  to  a  topic 
which  should  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  Congress;  namely,  the  question 
of  who  will  control  the  resources  which 
will  become  available  once  the  Vietnam 
war  has  Anally  been  terminated,  and 
how  they  will  be  utilized. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  that  the  problems  it 
discusses  be  given  careful  study. 

The  article  follows: 
Can  the  Budget  Bureau  Put  the  Lid  on 
Pentagon  Spending? 
(By  Barbara  Newman) 

Robert  P.  Mayo  Is  the  typical  quiet,  com- 
petent, Nlxon-style  civil  servant.  For  twenty 
years,  he  tolled  away  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, specializing  in  debt  management.  In 
1961,  he  became  vice  president  of  a  Chicago 
bank — the  one  headed  by  David  M.  Kennedy, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mayo  now 
directs   the   Bureau  of  the  Budget    (BOB). 

Melvin  R.  Laird  Is  acld-tongued  and  su- 
premely confident.  In  eight  terms  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin,  he  rose  to  the  top 
ranks  of  Hotise  Republican  leadership 
through  the  force  of  his  keen  intellect  and 
Machiavellian  personality.  Laird  now  heads 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

The  two  men,  caught  up  by  growing  public 
sentiment  that  military  spending  is  too  high, 
are  on  a  collision  course. 

Poor  Bob  Mayo. 

The  first  round  came  when  Mayo,  in  an 
effort  to  cut  the  1969-70  Pentagon  budget, 
gave  Laird  a  list  of  suggested  spending  reduc- 
tions. Laird  ignored  Mayo.  Out  of  an  $80 
billion  Pentagon  budget.  Laird  chopped  8600 
million,  by  reducing  the  number  of  B-52 
bombing  runs  In  Vietnam  from  1,800  to  1.600 
a  month.  Laird,  the  politician,   knew   that 
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key  Congressmen  would  oppose  "selling  out 
our  boys  In  Vietnam"  in  order  to  comply 
with  a  Budget  Bureau  request  for  a  defense 
spending  cut. 

Mayo  was  out  on  a  limb.  Laird  had  cut  his 
budget  as  requested.  Congress  didn't  like  it. 
President  Nixon  maintained  a  tight-lipped 
silence.  Mayo  lost  round  one. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  exercises  such  potent  con- 
trol over  domestic  spending,  has  not  been 
able  to  get  a  handle  on  defense  spending. 
Of  the  $6  billion  trimmed  from  the  $199  bil- 
lion Johnson  budget  for  1969-70,  $5  billion 
came  from  domestic  spending.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  Vietnam,  urban  unrest,  and 
weapons  system  cost  overruns  have  increased 
both  public  and  Congressional  demand  for 
a  review  and  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities. 

When  the  new  Nixon  team  appeared  before 
Senator  William  Proxmlre's  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Mayo  was  candid.  He  said  he 
wanted  "a  more  separate,  highly  competent, 
highly  skeptical  look  at  the  defense  budget." 

Proxmlre  (D- Wisconsin)  and  Congressman 
William  Moorhead  (D-Pennsylvania)  are 
both  certain  that  the  Budget  Bureau  does  not 
exercise  strong  enough  control  over  defense 
spending.  They  both  think  they  have  a  hot 
issue — that  1969  is  the  year  to  probe  Pen- 
tagon spending. 

This  is  also  the  year  to  look  at  the  Biueau 
of  the  Budget.  An  influential  group  of  House 
members,  led  by  Deputy  Majority  Leader 
John  Moss  of  California,  has  Introduced  a 
resolution  asking  that  a  Select  Committee 
be  created  to  Investigate  Budget  Bureau  op- 
erations. Included  in  the  group  are  six  com- 
mittee chairmen:  Wilbur  Mills,  Ways  and 
Means:  Mendel  Rivers,  Armed  Services:  Chet 
Hollfield.  Joint  Atomic  Energy;  Thomas  Mor- 
gan, Foreign  Affairs:  Wayne  Aspinall,  Inte- 
rior: and  Samuel  Prledel,  House  Administra- 
tion. House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma  says  the  BOB  investigation  "Is 
long  overdue." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  set  up 
In  1921  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  and 
rationalize  Oovemment  programs.  It  started 
out  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in 
1939  moved  to  the  White  House  to  become 
a  direct  arm  of  the  President.  The  Budget 
Bureau  director  is  not  a  Cabinet  officer;  he  is 
a  Presidential  appointee,  and  he  does  not  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  stayed  small.  It 
has  a  staff  of  500,  of  whom  325  are  pro- 
fessional staff.  The  BOB  annual  budget  Is 
only  $10  minion.  It  runs  no  programs  It- 
self. It  stays  out  of  politics.  Only  five  po- 
sitions were  affected  by  the  Johnson-Nixon 
transition — the  BOB  director  and  four  as- 
sistant directors.  Of  the  five,  only  two — 
Mayo  and  Richard  Nathan,  assistant  BOB 
director  for  human  resources — have  a  dis- 
tinctly Republican  coloration.  Dwlght  Ink, 
now  assistant  BOB  director  in  charge  of  ex- 
ecutive department  reorganization.  Is  a  career 
civil  servant  who  worked  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
President  Johnson.  Deputy  director  is  Philip 
S.  Hughes.  Maurice  Mann  Is  assistant  di- 
rector for  economic  affairs.  James  Schles- 
inger  is  assistant  director  with  responsibil- 
ities In  the  national  security  area. 

Despite  Its  size  and  the  quiet  way  In 
which  it  operates,  the  power  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  Is  formidable.  All  budget  requests 
from  Federal  agencies  must  be  cleared  by 
the  Budget  Bureau.  All  legislation  proposed 
by  agencies  Is  scanned  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  joeXe  sure  It  conforms  with  the 
President's  programs. 

The  Budget  Bureau  also  conducts  effi- 
ciency studies  of  agency  operations.  It  was 
told  by  President  Johnson  to  coordinate 
the  conversion  by  all  agencies  to  the  Pro- 
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gram-Plannlng-Budgetlng  System.  Known 
as  PPB,  this  system  was  developed  by  Robert 
McNamara  for  the  Defense  Department.  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  rationalize  the  budget 
process  by  outlining  all  options  and  costing 
each  out. 

The  power  of  the  Budget  Bureau  is  cited 
by  this  statement  of  a  former  White  House 
aide:  "Without  the  bureau,  the  President 
would  be  operating  in  the  dark,  going  by 
guess  and  by  Ood  .  .  .  The  bureau  tells  the 
President  the  choices  available  to  him,  the 
pros  and  cons  in  each  case.  Its  own  recom- 
mendations. How  much  more  Influence  can 
you  have?" 

The  Budget  Bureau  Is  now  hoiised  In  two 
buildings.  Director  Mayo  and  half  of  bis  staff 
are  In  the  Executive  Office  Building  Just 
west  of  the  White  House.  The  rest  of  the 
staff  Is  In  Federal  Office  Building  Ntunber  7, 
the  red  brick  building  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  result  of  a  1967  reorganization,  the 
Budget  Bureau  Is  now  divided  into  six 
divisions:  Human  Resources,  beaded  by 
Richard  Nathan:  Natural  Resources,  headed 
by  Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Jr.;  National  Security 
Programs,  headed  by  Ellis  H.  Veatch;  Inter- 
national Programs,  headed  by  James  W. 
Clark;  General  Government  Management, 
headed  by  William  Pfleger;  and  Economics, 
Science,  and  Technology,  headed  by  John 
D.  Young. 

These  six  divisions  are  the  BOB  linkage  to 
all  Oovemment  departments  and  agencies. 
Most  of  the  staff  members  of  the  six  divisions 
are  budget  examiners.  They  review  all  budget 
requests,  and  exert  more  Influence  per  posi- 
tion than  any  other  people  in  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  six  divisions,  the  BOB 
has  four  other  offices:  Budget  Review,  which 
puts  the  budget  together  after  getting  all 
the  pieces  from  the  six  divisions;  Executive 
Management,  which  oversees  interagency. 
Federal-state,  and  Federal-local  programs; 
Statistical  Standards,  which  helps  devise 
Government  statistical  measvirements;  and 
Legislative  Reference,  which  coordinates 
legislation  proposed  by  departments  and 
agencies. 

Of  the  BOB'S  325  professional  staff  mem- 
bers, 177  are  budget  examiners  in  the  six 
divisions.  The  remaining  148  are  supervisory 
personnel  or  staffers  in  the  four  other  offices. 
The  average  professional  grade  Is  GS-14  (an- 
nual salary  of  $18,500  to  $24,000) .  Over  half 
the  professional  staff  has  master's  degrees. 
Thirty-two  are  women.  Nine  are  black.  Most 
are  generallsts  rather  than  accountants. 

Nathan  and  Schleslnger  are  two  of  the 
more  interesting  additions  to  the  staff.  A 
Harvard  Ph.D.  and  former  associate  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  Nathan  headed  the 
welfare  and  Intergovernmental  relations  task 
forces  for  candidate  Nixon.  He  is  both  an  as- 
sistant director  and  chief  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Division;  he  has  been  told  to  tighten 
up  social  programs.  Schleslnger  is  Mayo's  ace 
in  the  hole  in  his  poker  game  with  Melvin 
Laird.  A  summa  cum  laude  Harvard  grad- 
uate. Schleslnger  has  a  Ph.D.  in  economics 
and  was  Director  of  Strategic  Services  for  the 
Rand  Corporation,  an  Influential  think  tank 
operation  that  does  a  lot  of  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Schleslnger  knows  how  the  Penta- 
gon operates;  Mayo  wants  him  to  tighten  up 
defense  spending. 

Schleslnger's  operating  arm  at  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  the  National  Security  Programs 
Division,  which  works  out  of  plush  carpeted 
offices  on  the  tenth  floor  of  Federal  Office 
Building  Number  7.  Division  Director  Ellis 
Veatch  is  considered  competent,  but  not 
tough  or  Innovative.  Schleslnger  is  clearly 
the  man  who  will  have  to  rock  the  boat. 

The  division,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-six 
budget  examiners  and  six  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, keeps  an  eye  on  $80  billion  a  year 
m  defense  spending.  The  division,  according 
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to  a  former  examiner,  has  had  a  heavy  staff 
turnover.  He  talked  of  "winds  of  discontent" 
brought  about  by  the  division's  ineffective- 
ness. Another  Budget  Bureau  official  said 
he  thought  National  Security  Programs  Divi- 
sion examiners  "are  more  in  bed  with  the 
I>eople  they  work  with  than  the  other  BOB 
examiners." 

The  Defense  Department  is  treated  dif- 
ferently. All  other  agencies  and  departments 
are  subject  to  independent  BOB  review.  The 
Defense  Department,  however,  designates  an 
official  of  its  comptroller's  office  to  work  with 
each  BOB  examiner.  This  Joint  review  was 
put  into  effect  In  1950,  as  an  expediency 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  it  has  never 
been  lifted.  Top  BOB  officials  say  it  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  defense  budget.  BOB  Deputy  Director 
Philip  S.  Hughes  says  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment exerts  more  "muscle"  and  "power" 
than  other  departments,  making  for  a  dif- 
ferent "climate"  in  the  review  of  defense 
spending  requests. 

During  the  fall,  which  is  budget  season, 
BOB  examiners  move  from  their  downtown 
offices  to  the  Pentagon,  where  they  share 
an  office  with  their  Defense  Department 
counterpart.  One  examiner  says  the  rela- 
tionship Is  not  one  of  equals:  it  Is  one  of 
primus  inter  pares,  and  the  Defense  exam- 
iners are  primus.  He  says  if  a  BOB  examiner 
requests  information  and  his  Defense  coun- 
terpart doesn't  want  to  produce  it,  the  mat- 
ter Is  closed.  "The  Budget  Bureau  doesn't 
back  up  its  examiners  In  requests  for  infor- 
mation." he  says.  Another  examiner  says  If 
the  BOB  examiner  cannot  get  the  informa- 
tion he  needs,  the  examiner  is  at  fault,  not 
the  joint  review  policy.  "The  Pentagon 
budget  process  Is  highly  Individual.  How 
effective  one  is  depends  on  how  resourceful 
he  is  and  how  much  information  he  can 
amass  to  trade  off  with  his  Pentagon  coun- 
terparts." Another  examiner  put  it  this  way: 
"Your  position  doesnt  give  you  a  thing.  You 
have  to  scratch  like  hell." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  hearings  produced  evidence  that  the 
Defense  Department  knew  that  Lockheed's 
bid  on  the  first  fifty-eight  C5A  planes  was 
low,  and  that  Lockheed  might  lose  heavily 
on  the  first  run.  The  losses  were  to  be  re- 
couped on  the  second  run  of  fifty-seven 
planes.  Colonel  Kenneth  N.  Beckman.  rhe 
Air  Force  C5A  project  director,  said  it  was 
felt  that  disclosure  of  the  huge  C5A  losses 
"might  put  Lockheed's  position  in  the  com- 
mon (financial)  market  in  Jeopardy ."^ 

Pentagon  sources  say  the  Budget  Bureau 
knew  the  C5A  was  over  its  contract  ceiling 
by  early  1967.  Yet  in  March  1968,  Air  Force 
Assistant  Secretary  Alexander  Flax  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee:  "We  be- 
lieve C5A  is  within  the  range  of  target  and 
celling  at  the  moment." 

The  BOB  examiner  who  knew  about  the 
C5A  overrun  in  early  1967  was  Richard  A. 
Stubbing.  His  knowledge  had  zero  impact. 
But  in  January  of  this  year.  Nossiter  wrote 
a  story  about  "The  Stubbing  Paper." 

It  turned  out  that  Stubbing,  a  BOB  ex- 
aminer since  1962.  had  written  the  paper 
in  1968  while  at  Princeton  University's 
Woodrow  Wilson  School.  The  paper  exposied 
Information  on  enormous  cost  overruns  and 
faulty  operation  of  many  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile electronic  systems.  The  p»aper  contended 
that  the  highest  profits  often  went  to  the 
most  inefficient  firms.  BOB  press  officer 
Joeeph  Laltln  ruled  Stubbing  Inaccessible  to 
the  press.  He  derided  the  paper  as  a  "school- 
boy thesis"  and  said  Stubbing  was  "very  far 
down  on  the  totem  pole"  and  not  qualified 
to  talk  to  the  press."  A  BOB  sovure  says  he 
is  certain  Stubbing  gave  Nossiter  the  paper 
because  he  was  so  frustrat^ed  at  BOB's 
ineffectiveness. 
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Both  Proxmlre  and  Moorhead  think  the 
Budget  Bureau  needs  more  examiners  look- 
ing at  defense  spending,  though  Moorhead 
■ardonloally  says.  "For  the  Job  It  does  in  De- 
fense, the  bureau  is  overstaffed." 

The  National  Security  Programs  Division 
has  twenty-six  examiners.  Ten  work  on  gen- 
eral purpose  forces,  which  Include  spending 
for  all  conventional  armed  forces,  considered 
the  moet  difficult  expenditures  to  control. 
Four  work  on  Btrateglc  forces,  such  as  the 
Safeguard  ABM  and  Mlnuteman.  Two  work 
on  Intelligence  and  conununlcation«,  three 
on  research  and  development,  three  on 
training,  medical,  and  other  general  person- 
nel activities,  one  on  guard  and  reserve 
forces,  one  on  supply  and  malnt<ynance.  one 
on  airlift  and  seallft.  and  one  on  adminis- 
tration and  associated  activities. 

The  case  is  made  that  not  only  doe«  the 
BOB  not  have  enough  examiners  working 
on  the  defense  budget,  but  that  the  BOB 
examiners  work  with  the  wrong  people. 
Charles  Schultze.  a  hard-noeed  pragmatiat 
who  was  Budget  Bureau  director  from  June 
1965  to  February  1968.  says  the  BOB  "tends 
to  get  involved  too  far  down  the  spigot." 
BOB  examiners  work  with  the  comptroller's 
office  at  .the  Pentagon.  They  should  work 
with  the  Defense  Department's  systems 
analysis  people.  Says  Schultze,  "BOB  should 
be  involved  In  the  formulatioo  of  tlie  basic 
strategic  contingencies  on  which  the  budget 
is  built." 

This  lack  of  outside  Involvement  in  stra- 
tegic decisions  allows  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  Justify  weapons  systems  by  what 
the  BOB  calls  "shifting  sands"  of  ration- 
alization. Although  the  Defense  Department 
insists  that  it  has  a  "zero  base"  budget  that 
starts  from  scratch  each  year.  Schultze  con- 
tends that  once  a  weapons  system  gets  the 
green  light.  It  is  not  evaluated  in  subsequent 
years.  Schultze  points  to  the  plan  to  convert 
thirty-one  Polaris  submarines  to  carry  486 
Poseidon  multiple  warhead  missies  at  a  cost 
of  $2.5  billion.  The  Poseidon  was  conceived 
as  an  answer  to  the  Soviet  "Tallinn"  anti- 
missile system,  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
aircraft  defense  system  rather  than  anti- 
missile system.  When  the  threat  on  which 
the  Poeeidon  was  based  turned  out  to  be 
non>exlBtent.  the  military  developed  other 
reasons  for  it.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
now  says  Poseidon  is  needed  as  a  deterrent 
against  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile. 

The  timing  of  the  Federal  budget  process 
puts  the  Budget  Bureau  at  another  disad- 
vantage In  controlling  defense  spending.  All 
agencies  and  departments  must  have  their 
budgets  to  BOB  by  September  15.  except  for 
the  Defense  Department.  In  December,  the 
defense  budget  Is  sent  to  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Biireau  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
the  Budget  Bureau  must  petition  the  Presi- 
dent for  changes  in  the  defense  budget  in- 
stead of  working  them  out  with  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Because  the  Budget  Biireau  Is  an  arm  of 
the  President,  Its  effectiveness  In  controlling 
Oovemment  spending  In  general,  and  defense 
spending  In  particular,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  White  House. 

Under  President  Elsenhower,  Budget  Bu- 
reau directors  were  numbers  men — Joseph 
Dodge,  Roland  Hughes,  Percival  Brundage, 
and  Maurice  Stans  were  more  interested  in 
bookkeeping  than  in  drawing  up  options  for 
the  President.  They  were  more  Interested  in 
how  many  cars  an  agency  had  than  in  evalu- 
ating its  programs.  This  narrow  budget  ap- 
proach is  referred  to  as  "the  green  eyesbade 
approach  "  by  BOB  staffers. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  changed 
all  that.  Their  BOB  directors  were  econo- 
mists— David  Bell,  Kermlt  Gordon,  Charles 
Schultze,  and  Charles  Zwlck  were  Interested 
in  evaluating  programs  and  setting  up  op- 
tions so  that  the  President  could  choose  be- 
tween alternatives. 
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President  Elsenhower  had  kept  a  relatively 
tight  lid  on  defense  spending.  But  President 
Kennedy,  on  taking  office,  decided  to  build 
up  our  conventional  forces  capability  and  he 
took  the  lid  off.  Ironically,  a  major  influence 
on  Kennedy  was  a  book.  Nuclear  Arms  and 
Foreign  Policy,  by  Henry  EClsslnger,  then  a 
Harvard  professor  and  now  President  Nixon's 
adviser  on  national  security.  Kissinger  argued 
that  the  Dulles  emphasis  on  massive  nuclear 
retaliation  should  be  replaced  by  a  more 
flexible  conventional  force  response.  Thus, 
the  military  budget  which  was  $40  billion  in 
1959  had  doubled  eight  years  later. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
the  Budget  Bureau  influence  on  defense 
spending  was  diminished  by  the  forceful 
personality  of  Secretai-y  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  In  a  1966  statement  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  McNamara 
nuide  the  point  this  way:  "The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  absolutely  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine in  any  way  the  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department  ...  I  can't  remember  c  single 
Instance  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  I  differed  on  a  recommendation  in  which 
the  President  accepted  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  view." 

This  inability  of  the  Budt^et  Bureau  to 
exert  any  influence  on  defense  spending  has 
motivated  Congress  to  probe  both  defense 
spending  and  BOB  operations.  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  says  he  will  cooperate  with  a 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study  of 
defense  procurement.  Many  Congressmen 
are  not  optimistic  about  the  GAO  study,  how- 
ever, because  GAO  is  an  agent  of  Congress 
and  thus  subject  to  pro-Pentagon  Congres- 
sional pressure. 

Again,  take  the  C5A  as  an  example.  It  is 
being  built  in  Lockheed's  Marietta,  Georgia 
plant.  One  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sel  (D-Oeorgla) ,  until  this  year  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
now  is  head  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  On  the  Hoiise  side.  Congressman 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-South  Carolina) ,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  so  many  military  installations  in 
his  home  city  of  Charleston,  that  the  situa- 
tion, once  considered  faintly  amusing,  is  now 
viewed  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  crude  absurdity. 

Congressional  leadership  thus  would  ap- 
pear to  have  too  much  to  lose  if  the  full 
power  of  the  GAO  was  let  loose  on  the 
Pentagon.  There  are  Indications,  however, 
that  public  reaction  to  examples  of  Pentagon 
carelessness  is  being  felt  on  the  Hill.  In  May, 
Congressman  George  Mahon  (D-Texas) ,  the 
hawkish  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  tangled  publicly  with  Rivers 
over  military  spending  after  the  accidental 
$25  million  sinking  of  a  nuclear  submarine 
under  construction  in  California. 

Budget  Bureau  officials  still  hope  they  will 
get  Increasingly  more  effective  control  over 
the  Pentagon.  More  budget  examiners  with 
background  in  systems  analysis  and  defense 
procurement  would  be  needed.  The  amount 
of  guts  and  leadership  shown  by  such 
Budget  Bureau  officials  as  Director  Mayo  and 
Assistant  Director  Scblesinger  will  be 
important. 

But  the  critical  ingredient  is  Presidential 
leadership.  The  Budget  Bureau  must  have 
strong  White  House  backing  if  It  is  going  to 
stand  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  As  former  BOB  Director 
Schultze  points  out,  "Nobody  wants  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  refused  to 
do  things  needed  for  the  country  on  budget- 
ary grounds.  .  .  .  lAxt  Presidents  are  un- 
willing to  take  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  budg- 
etary grounds." 

President  Nixon's  performance  thus  far  In- 
dicates that  he  will  be  much  tougher  on 
social  welfare  than  on  Pentagon  spending. 

Furthermore,  there  are  indications  that 
President    Nixon    Is    pushing    the    Budget 
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Bureau  back  toward  the  role  it  played  under 
President  EisenhowM'.  The  Budget  Bureau's 
Resource  Planning  Staff,  set  up  In  1967  by 
Director  Schultze  in  an  effort  to  more  effec- 
tively set  up  options  and  priorities  for  the 
President,  has  been  quietly  disbanded.  Ac- 
cording to  BOB  officials,  its  functions  are  Ix- 
ing  taken  over  by  Presidential  Counsel!  >r 
Arthur  Bums  at  the  White  House,  and  Bur  is 
is  known  as  a  man  who  tends  to  keep  bis 
hands  off  military  spending.  Control  of  de- 
fense si>endlng  thus  would  appear  to  rest  In 
the  hands  of  President  Nixon  and  Secrets-  y 
of  Defense  Laird. 

So  Bob  Mayo  may  have  lo^t  more  than 
round  one.  He  may  have  already  lost  the 
battle  for  Budget  Biireau  control  of  the 
peace  dividend  that  will  come  from  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  DAY 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF   NOBTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  efforts  of  a  North  Carolina  television 
station  to  generate  and  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  traditions  and  high 
ideals  symbolized  in  our  American  flag. 
Prompted  by  the  expression  of  public 
desire  for  a  more  patilotic  display  of  our 
flag,  chatmel  8  in  High  Point,  N.C.,  has 
made  available  to  all  teachers,  students, 
civic  leaders,  ministers,  and  interested 
citizens,  American  flags,  at  cost.  The 
station  has  also  compiled  accompanying 
information  regarding  the  history  of  the 
flag  and  of  National  Flag  Day,  and  the 
significant  dates  Eind  proper  way  to  dis- 
play this  the  greatest  sjmibol  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  In  addition,  staff  mem- 
bers and  personalities  of  channel  8  have 
donated  their  time  and  talents  for  com- 
mentaries on  the  air  and  for  all  duties 
involved  in  the  actual  sale  and  mailing 
of  flags. 

Public  response  from  North  Carolina 
and  surrounding  States  has  overwhelm- 
ingly indicated  the  acceptance  smd  ap- 
preciation of  such  efforts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
channel  8  is  to  be  commended  on  its 
high  degree  of  public-spiritedness  and, 
hopefully,  will  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  communications  media  in 
this  country. 

I  include  the  following  letters: 

WOHP-TV  ElOHT, 
High  Point,  S.C.,  June  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Nick  Galutanakis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Galifianakis  :  Four  weeks  prior 
to  National  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1969,  WGHP- 
Television  began  a  project  that  we  feel  cer- 
tain will  be  of  great  Interest  to  you.  In  order 
to  stimulate  Interest  and  to  make  our  com- 
munity again  aware  of  the  traditions  and 
high  ideals  for  which  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  is  a  visible  symbol,  WGHP-Television 
began  on  May  19,  1969,  to  dedicate  its  time 
and  efforts  to  encouraging  the  observance 
of  National  Flag  Day.  Through  July  4,  1969, 
we  will  make  available  to  all  citizens  who 
would  display  the  emblem  of  our  Union,  at 
cost,  a  flne  quality  American  Flag.  This  will 
be  a  non-pr(^t  campaign  in  the  community 
Interest. 
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In  conjunction  with  this  campaign  the 
television  station  has  taken  a  definite  stand 
on  the  desperate  need  for  a  personal  display 
of  love  of  country,  and  each  member  of  our 
staff  and  all  "air"  personalities  have  offered 
their  time  and  energies  "gratis"  for  com- 
mentaries on  the  air  and  for  aU  the  duties 
surrounding  the  actual  sale  of  Flags  and 
mailings.  We  have  also  compiled  information 
regarding  the  history  of  National  Flag  Day, 
the  speech  proclaiming  June  14  National 
Flag  Day  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1916,  the  proper  way  to  display  ovir  Flag  and 
the  moet  significant  dates  on  which  we  dis- 
play the  Flag.  This  has  been  sent,  with  a 
reprint  concerning  the  history  of  the  Flag 
from  Reader's  Digest,  to  all  area  teachers, 
professors,  student  leaders,  civic  leaders  and 
ministers  in  a  sincere  hope  that  they  wiU 
use  the  Information  for  lectures,  discussion 
groupts,  and/or  sermons,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  addition,  announcements  on  our  airways 
have  been  dedicated  to  news  features,  com- 
mentaries and  public  service  messages  aimed 
at  encouraging  patriotic  interest  In  display- 
ing the  American  Flag. 

After  having  been  on  the  air  with  this  for 
Just  two  weeks,  we  have  received  a  tremen- 
dous response,  not  only  in  actual  Flag  orders 
from  across  the  State  and  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Virginia,  but  in  genuine  concern 
from  our  citizens  for  more  patriotic  display 
of  our  Flag.  We  have  been  especially  pleased 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  Interest  that  we 
have  received  from  the  non-profit  community 
service  organizations  in  our  area.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  WGHP-Televlslon  will  be  work- 
ing   "hand-m-hand"     with     the    Salvation 
Army,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Girl  Scouts 
of   America,    Y.M.C.A.,    Y.W.C.A.,    public   li- 
braries and  many  other  interested  citizens. 
WOHP-Televislon  is  very  proud  to  be  a 
voice  in  the  communities  that  we  serve  as 
a  broadcasting  facility,  and  we  constantly 
strive  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  desires  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Through  our  continual 
contacts  with  community  leaders,  it  has  be- 
come ojjeBly  apparent  in  recent  weeks  that 
a  need  for  awareness  and  rededicatlon  to  the 
ideals  for  which  our  Union  stands  is  sought 
by  each  person  with  whom  we  talked.  Our 
current  campaign  is  a  direct  result  of  this 
local   expression   of   concern.   It   is   an   en- 
deavor that  we  as  a  ttievlslon  station  have 
undertaken  because  we  strongly  believe  that 
patriotism  and  the  expression  of  that  per- 
sonal feeling  by  displaying  the  emblem  of 
our  country  is  an  action  of  which  we  need 
to  remind  each  other  frequently.  We  believe 
that  the  display  of  the  American  Flag   is 
the  best  way  to  begin.  We  have  faith  in  this 
Union  and  your  leadership.  Amid  all  of  our 
other  problems,  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  bring  encouragement  to  you  and  your 
colleagues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Lombakdo, 

General  Manager. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

like  religious  faith,  it  is  a  very  personal  ex- 
pression. The  essence,  though,  of  any  defini- 
tion is  simply  love  of  country. 

We  feel  that  the  word  patriotism  should 
be  heard  more  often  .  .  .  that  the  feeling 
should  be  expressed  more  often;  and  we 
know  of  no  better  way  to  begin,  than  to 
show,  and  be  proud  of,  our  symbol  of  na- 
tional unity  .  .  .  The  American  fiag.  Such 
action  demonstrates  that  we,  as  citizens, 
appreciate  the  many  privileges  that  come 
with  being  an  American  citizen.  With  this 
in  mind,  channel  eight  Is  embarking  on  an 
energetic  campaign  on  encouraging  people 
to  "Fly  it,  it's  yours."  We  will  make  avail- 
able during  the  coming  weeks,  the  history 
of  the  flag,  the  history  of  national  flag  day. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  1916  speech 
proclaiming  June  14  as  national  flag  day,  the 
moet  significant  dates  on  which  the  flag  is 
flown,  and  instructions  on  the  proper  way 
to  display  the  American  flag  ...  to  all  teach- 
ers, student  leaders,  college  professors,  and 
ministers  in  our  area.  This  is  being  done  in 
hopes  that  they  will  flnd  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  information  in  a  class  lecture  or 
project,  or  a  sermon,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Channel  eight  will  also  be  encouraging  in- 
dividual expressions  of  patriotism  by  mak- 
ing available,  without  proflt,  American  flags. 
All  of  our  on-the-air  personalities  will  be 
actively  participating  by  broadcasting  re- 
minders of  the  Importance  of  the  flag.  They 
win  also  be  appearing  at  area  shopping  cen- 
ters to  demonstrate  in  a  personal  way,  that 
channel  eight  Is  sincere  In  this  effort,  and 
we  hope  that  you  wiU  display  your  patriot- 
ism by  displaying  an  American  flag. 
"Fly  it . . .  it's  yours." 


A  Statement  of  PosmoN  bt  WOHP  Televi- 
sion, Presented  bt  Philip  J.  Lombardo, 
Gknoul  Manager 

It  should  be  apparent  to  WGHP-TV  view- 
ers, through  our  daily  schedule  of  news  and 
entertainment  programs,  that  station  man- 
agement stay  abreast  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  our  community  .  .  .  and  contributes,  in 
every  feasible  way  toward  fulfllling  these 
needs. 

It  should  also  be  aiH»reht,  through  its  pro- 
gramming, that  station  management  strives 
to  contribute  measurably  to  community  ef- 
forts of  betterment. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  In  matters  of  extreme 
Importance  that  the  voice  of  management 
is  heard  on  the  air. 
Such  is  the  case  now. 
We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
newed dedication  of  love  of  country. 

These  days,  there  are  perhaps  a  number 
of  definitions  for  the  word  Patriottstn,  for  it. 
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17  man-years  with  an  annual  savings  of 
$164,000. 

An  employee  of  the  Army  Air  Defense 
Command  developed  a  target  ranging 
radar  simulator  to  test  Nike-Hercules 
fire  units.  Army  officials  estimate  over 
$1  million  wiU  be  saved  through  use  of 
this  simulator. 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service,  Department  of  Navy,  has  found 
a  way  to  seal  off  parts  of  loaded  ammu- 
nition ships  to  do  "hot-work"  without 
completely  unloading.  On  one  ship  alone 
labor  costs  of  $410,000  were  saved. 

The  Missile  Early  Warning  Station, 
Clear,  Alaska,  Department  of  Air  Force, 
has  gone  from  a  contract  operation  on 
flre  protection  to  in-house  at  an  annual 
savings  of  $400,000. 

The  subcommittee  semiannually  is- 
sues a  report  showing  examples  of  im- 
proved management,  as  reported  by  the 
defpartments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  believe  these  reports 
accelerate  Improved  techniques  for  get- 
ting the  work  done  throughout  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  well  as  stimu- 
late Government  workers  to  try  to  flnd 
more  efficient  and  economical  ways  to 
do  the  job. 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  DAVID  N. 
HENDERSON,  CHAIRMAN,  SUB- 
COMMnTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE,  COMMITI'KE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE, 
RELEASING  HOUSE  REPORT  NO. 
91-323,  "EXAMPLES  OF  IMPROVED 
MANPOWER  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  JULY- 
DECEMBER  1968" 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OP   NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  have  re- 
ported to  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  savings  in  excess  of 
$50  million  for  the  last  6  months  of  1968 
through  improved  uses  of  personnel  and 
equipment.  Also,  during  the  same  period 
over  14,500  vacant  civil  service  positions 
were  abolished.  With  the  average  annual 
Federal  salary  around  $8,000,  this  in  it- 
self represents  a  substantial  savings. 

This  report  contains  many  interesting 
examples  of  improved  work  techniques 
and  overall  better  management.  A  few 
are  summarized  as  follows : 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  using  work 
measurement  criteria,  now  employs  part- 
time  clerks  in  lieu  of  full-time  clerks  in 
some  100  county  offices  across  the  Nation. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  savings  for  flscal 
year  1968  of  over  $175,000. 

The  Patent  Office,  Deportment  of 
Commerce,  by  resorting  to  a  microfilm 
search  system  on  old  patents,  instead  of 
the  old  hard-back  flies,  has  eliminated 


FREEDOM   WITH   RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22. 
1969,  with  the  resolve  of  dedicated  public 
servants  and  in  recognition  that  the 
preservation  of  the  institutions  of  our 
free  and  democratic  society  are  threat- 
ened by  those  who  flagrantly  abuse  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  mayor  and  council  of  the 
borough  of  Pitman,  N.J.,  adopted  a  res- 
olution, "Freedom  With  Responsibility." 
With  the  approach  of  Independence  Day. 
July  4.  1969,  "Freedom  with  Respon- 
sibility—A Resolution  for  America"  is 
most  appropriately  a  theme  to  which  we 
must  pledge  ourselves  and  dedicate  our 
energies  to  keep  America  the  bastion  of 
freedom  for  which  it  was  destined. 

I  commend  the  mayor  and  coiincil  for 
their  responsible  action  in  promulgating 
this  resolution  and  take  pride  in  recog- 
nizing the  borough  of  Pitman  as  my 
hometown.  Just  a  word  about  the  author 
of  the  text.  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Gendron.  He 
was  my  executive  officer  in  the  Army 
unit  to  which  I  was  assigned  after  World 
War  II,  a  true  patriot  and  one  who  loyal- 
ly served  his  country  as  a  soldier.  As  a 
public  servant,  Andy  has  carried  on  in 
the  best  tradition  of  good  citizenship. 

As  I  believe  this  resolution  has  a  very 
timely  and  pertinent  message  for  all  con- 
cerned Americans,  I  include  the  text  in 
its  entirety  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

RESOLUTION  ON  FREEDOM   WITH  RESPONSIBIL- 

iTT — A  Resolution  for  America 
Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Mayor  and  Council 
of  the  Borough  of  Pitman.  New  Jersey,  do 
wholeheartedly  support  the  recent  statement 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  calling  on 
school  officials  to:  ". . .  muster  the  backbone," 
to  resist  student  revolutionaries,  when  he 
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said  on  April  39,  1969,  "We  want  Freedom 
and  Independence,  but  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  lawlessness  and  no  surrender 
to  force,  if  free  education  is  going  to  survive 
m  the  United  States  of  America." 

Be  it  also  made  known  that  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pitman  do  unani- 
mously and  unalterably,  decry  the  submis- 
sive and  irresponsible  attitude  that  has  been 
displayed  by  some  educators  and  administra- 
tive leaders  of  educaOonal  institutions  In 
selling  out  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  majority 
for  the  disgraceful  demands  of  the  dissent- 
ing, and  sometime  anarchistically  motivated 
minority. 

That  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Pitman  are  opposed  to  the  Irrespon- 
sible use  of  Freedom  to  incite  riots  and  pro- 
voke destruction  of  people  and  property,  as 
we  adamantly  oppose  those  Individuals  and 
groups  who  hide  behind  Freedom's  cloak  to 
infrliage  upon  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
others. 

That  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  Pitman  deplore  the  subversive  attitude 
that  has  been  lavmched  against  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Programs,  In  o\ir  Univer- 
sities across  the  country,  by  those  who  are 
either  misinformed,  misguided,  or  whose 
maXor  objective  is  to  sabotage  our  defenses. 

This  excellent  program  should  be  con- 
tinued on  a  voluntary  basis  and  protected,  by 
all  levels  of  government,  against  subversive 
forces.  Our  academic  administrators  should 
stand  up  for  the  "right"  to  have  voluntary 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Units,  and 
we  all  should  continue  to  respect  these  Re- 
serve organizations,  as  we  have  In  the  past, 
for  the  outstanding  service  they  render  the 
people  of  these  United  States  and  the  world. 
That  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  Pitman  further  look  with  disdain  on  those 
whose  cowardice  or  contempt  for  America 
prompt*  them  to  burn  their  draft  cards. 
Words  cannot  adequately  express  our  con- 
tempt for  these  barnacles  on  our  society  who 
are  content  to  let  others  nin  the  risk  In 
protecting  our,  and  their.  Freedoms. 

We,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  Pitman,  want  it  publicly  known  that  we 
believe  that  people  are  free  to  dissent,  pro- 
viding they  accept  the  responsibility  of  Free- 
dom and  show  their  dissent  in  a  peaceful 
manner  that  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others. 

That,  We,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Pitman,  believe  In  everyone's 
right  to  equal  opportunity,  but  with  this 
right,  we  also  have  the  responsibility  of 
Freedom  to  respect  other's  rights  In  seeking 
or  retaining  this  privilege. 

That,  We,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Pitman,  believe  in  free  speech, 
but  free  speech  carries  with  it  the  serious 
responsibility  of  using  it  Intelligently  and 
constructively,  with  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Its  purpose  should  never  be  to  malign  or 
destroy  the  very  heritage  that  makes  free 
speech  possible. 

That,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Pitman,  beUeve  in  all  the  "Free- 
doms" our  forefathers  were  so  astute  as  to 
give  us,  but  we  adamantly  oppose  those 
Individuals  and  organizations  who  ignore 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  the  privi- 
lege of  Freedom;  and,  we  will  fight  with  all 
of  our  resources,  those  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  twist  and  distort  the  very  Freedoms  that 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  pursue  their 
vicious  campaign  to  destroy  America. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pitman,  believe  it 
is  time  we  taught  the  "responsibility"  of 
Freedom  to  our  children  ...  at  hotne.  In 
our  schools,  in  our  places  of  worship  '.  .  . 
and  by  our  words  and  example.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  hope  to  attain  luiiversal  "Free- 
dom with  Responsibility"  and  perpetuate 
the  respect  people  throughout  the  world 
have  for  our  Country  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  as  the  Land  of  the  Free. 
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That  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Pitman  urge  that  Law  and  Order 
once  again,  be  given  its  rightful  authority  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  all  our  people,  and  that 
those  sworn  to  uphold  it  not  be  unjustly 
criticized  when  they  properly  carry  out  the 
duties  to  which  they  have  been  entrusted. 

Be  it  also  resolved,  that  We,  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pitman,  will  make 
this  Resolution  known  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  his  Cabinet, 
and  leaders  of  National,  State  and  Local 
Governments.  We  ask  that  these  esteemed 
representatives  of  the  people  re-examine 
their  position  in  these  matters  of  "Freedom 
with  Responsibility"  and  take  a  firm,  posi- 
tive position  against  all  forms  of  subversive 
action  by  destructive  dissidents  and  militant 
groups  who  abuse  the  Freedom  that  comes 
with  Independence;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Pitman,  pledge 
themselves  to  act  without  hesitation,  and 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  put  an  Immediate  end 
to  any  terrorizing,  violence,  intimidation, 
anarchy  or  outright  lawlessness  that  may 
invade  our  town  or  Jeopardize  our  Freedom. 

We,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  Pitman  further  pledge  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  at  all  times,  to  insist 
on  "Freedom  with  Responsibility"  by  all 
people  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  responsible  government.  We  will 
live,  we  will  act,  and  we  will  fight,  to  keep 
America  the  bastion  of  Freedom  for  which  it 
was  destined. 

Mayor: 

Robert  M.  Shoemaker, 

Afayor, 

Attest: 

Earl  S.  Currt, 

Borough  Clerk. 
By  the  Council: 

Andrew  D.  Gendron, 
Theodorb  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
Joseph  G,  MrrroN,  Jr., 
W.  Earle  Thompson, 
C.  Neville  Wright, 
Clinton  M.  Kandle  III 
Members  of  the  Council. 
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FOURTH  OP  JULY  CHILDREN'S 
BLOCK  PARADES 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
complete  this  statement.  I  will  have 
proudly  fulfilled  the  basic  function  of  a 
legislator — to  voice  my  constituency. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion originating  from  an  idea  of  a 
Lincolnite,  Mrs.  Hazel  Wolfe. 

As  the  Fourth  of  July  approaches, 
Senator  Hruska  and  myself  feel  that 
this  resolution  concerning  children's 
block  parades  is  extremely  appropriate. 
Our  proposal  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  an  annual  Fourth  of  July 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  Nation's 
children  to  celebrate  the  holiday  with 
block  parades. 

Mrs.  Wolfe's  reasoning  is  very  clear: 

Most  of  our  celebrations  are  beautiful 
adult  programs.  But,  what  are  the  ciiUdren 
doing?  The  grownups  today  know  what  our 
country  means.  They  have  experienced  sev- 
eral wars  and  a  depression.  But  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  Fourth  means  little,  and  it  Is  these 
young  citizens  we  must  educate. 


All  that  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
this  program  is  a  neighborhood  with 
children,  some  streamers  for  their  bikes, 
hats  for  their  heads,  and  flags  for  their 
hands. 

Our  children  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Liberty  Bell.  Our  chil- 
dren do  not  realize  the  significance  of 
the  13  stars. 

Why  not  make  an  effort  to  reverse 
this  trend?  You  have  here  before  you  a 
simple  yet  effective  step  to  instill  greater 
patriotism  in  our  children — maybe  some 
mothers  and  fathers  will  even  join  the 
fun. 


DON'T  BLAST  THEM  ALL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year,  our  compuses  have  been  rocked 
by  violence  and  disorder.  There  has  been 
a  tendency,  in  some  quarters,  to  blame 
this  unrest  upon  all  of  our  young  people, 
when,  in  actuality,  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  students  are  Involved. 

The  Madison  Western  Guard,  in  our 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
recently  printed  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  reading,  as  follows: 
Don't  Blast  Them  All 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  growing 
tendency  to  blast  young  people  of  high 
school  and  college  age  because  of  the  violent 
and  often  sickening  antics  of  a  minority. 
That  minority  seemingly  constitutes  too 
large  a  number  of  young  people.  But,  as  we 
have  noted  frequently  they  are  actually  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  high  school 
and  college  population. 

It  is  a  minority,  of  course  which  cannot 
be  ignored  for  several  reasons,  among  them 
that  it  is  so  destructively  disruptive,  that 
there  is  growing  evidence  that  it  is  led  by 
extremist  left-wingers  who  know  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  and  that  because  of  this 
type  of  leadership  it  exerts  an  undue  influ- 
ence on  idealistic  youngsters  who  are  as  yet 
Incapable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  bad  causes  and  between  lawful  and  un- 
lawful means  of  promoting  them. 

Let  us  not  forget,  in  our  concern  and  even 
disgust  over  the  lawless  minority,  that  there 
still  exists  the  majority.  That  this  majority 
goes  about  its  business  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion, obeying  the  laws  and  generally  trying 
to  become  good  citizens  of  a  free  republic. 
This  sort  of  behavior  and  activity  does  not 
make  the  kinds  of  headlines  and  TV  pictures 
that  the  minority  manages  to  get,  which 
perhaps  is  why  we  tend  to  blame  all  young- 
sters for  the  antics  of  the  few. 

Now,  however,  at  least  some  of  our  news 
media  are  beginning  to  notice  that  there  is 
another  side  to  what  might  be  called  the 
youth  story.  The  tremendously  successful 
effort,  for  instance,  of  a  high  school  student 
in  Miami,  Florida  to  organize  what  he  called 
a  Decency  Rally,  did  get  fairly  good  news 
coverage.  The  rally's  theme  was  "Down  With 
Obscenity"  and  attracted  no  less  than  30,000 
people,  mostly  young,  to  the  Orange  Bowl 
m  Miami.  Now  the  movement  is  spreading 
and  the  originator  of  the  idea  has  been  asked 
to  help  other  cities  organize  similar  rallies 
against  the  flood  of  filth  under  which  they 
are  being  inundated. 

Then  there  is  the  Inspiring  and  patriotic 
"Up  With  People"  movement  which  has  be- 
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come  Mrorldwlde  and  meets  with  approval 
and  applause  where  ever  it  appears.  There 
are  any  number  of  other  such  examples 
which  show  that,  bad  as  the  stance  of  young 
America  sometimes  is  made  to  look,  American 
youth  as  a  whole  should  not  by  any  means 
be  written  off  as  lost. 

True,  our  young  people  are  different  than 
the  middle  aged  and  older.  Probably  the 
most  striking  difference  is  their  outlook  on 
life.  Most  of  them  have  been  brought  up 
with  their  wants  and  needs  taken  care  of 
by  parents  who  remember  all  too  well  the 
difficult  years  of  depression  and  have  tried 
to  give  their  children  everything  they  them- 
selves did  not  have.  Because  the  need  to 
make  money  has  not  seemed  to  be  the  all 
Important  factor  in  their  lives  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  other  things.  Some, 
of  course,  to  destructive  purposes  and  mis- 
chief making  but  the  majority  to  higher  ed- 
ucation and  in  service  to  others. 

The  service  careers  seem  to  be  the  most 
appealing  to  the  young  people  of  today. 
They  have  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  those  around  them  and  want  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help.  Sometimes,  of  course,  they 
go  at  this  the  wrong  way  showing  the  lack  of 
judgment  of  youth  and  inexperience  but  the 
good  they  do  far  outweighs  the  bad.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  not  disregard  what 
the  so  called  young  radicals  are  saying  either 
because  they  usually  have  a  point  even  If 
they  bring  it  to  our  attention  in  offensive 
ways.  We,  the  older  generations,  need  to 
listen.  They  have  a  point  in  that  we  have 
been  too  busy  with  making  a  living  usually 
through  necessity,  which  they  do  not  real- 
ize, but  it  has  blinded  many  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  the  less  fortunate  in  other 
ways. 

After  attending  graduations  in  the  area 
I'm  sure  most  of  us  have  felt  much  pride  in 
the  many  fine  young  people  from  our  high 
schools.  The  motto  of  the  senior  class  at 
Madison  "It  matters  not  what  we  are  thought 
to  be,  but  what  we  are"  should  make  us  all 
think  and  stop  running  down  the  young 
people.  Let's  listen  to  them,  see  all  the  good 
things  they  do  and  overlook  their  short  skirts 
and  long  hair  and  the  foolishness  of  the 
minority.  Most  of  them  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple and  certainly  knowing  many  of  them 
personally  makes  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try look  very  promising  to  me.  The  outstand- 
ing address  given  by  Madison's  student 
speaker  should  make  us  all  proud  and  give 
us  much  food  for  thought.  I  have  great  faith 
in  our  young  people  and  In  the  future  be- 
cause of  them. — M.  B. 


ABM  AND  STEP  UP  IN  VIETNAM 
WAR  FAVORED  BY  FLORIDA  CON- 
STITUENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  75  per- 
cent of  those  responding  to  a  poll  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
which  I  represent,  are  in  favor  of  the 
ABM  system,  and  72  percent  said  they 
favored  "a  step  up  in  Vietnam  war  for 
a  quicker  settlement." 

My  office  received  over  16,000  returns 
in  the  questionnaire  sent  to  residents  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  State's  largest 
municipality  which  Is  located  in  north- 
east Florida.  This  was  10  percent  of 
those  polled. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  52  percent 
were    against    18-year-olds    voting;    49 


percent  favored  drafting  needed  men  at     States  will  be  able  to  help  her  solve  many 

high  school  graduation  with  no  college  of  the  problems.  Today  about  90  percent 

deferments;   55  percent  were  for  pro-  of  Burundi's  coffee  export  goes  to  the 

hibltlng   cigarette   advertising,   and   59  United  States  and   account  for  about 

percent  were  against  a  U.S.  withdrawal  80  percent  of  her  export  earnings,  which 

from  Vietnam.  totaled  about  $14.7  million  in  1966. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow:  On  this,  her  anniversary,  the  people  of 

I  In  percent!  the  United  States  wish  the  3  million  peo- 

Do  you  favor:  Ple  of  Burundi  well  and  hope  that  we 

18- year-olds  voting:  can  continue  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 

Yes 46  tions  with  each  other. 

No 62  

No  answer 3  ^ — 

Draft  needed  men  at  high  school  gradu-  GRAPE  BOYCOTT  IS   HARD  TO 

ation  with  no  college  deferments:  SWALLOW 

Yes    49  

No    47 

No  answer  4  HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

Prohibiting  cigarette  advertising:  of  California 

No^  .'. 42  ^^  "^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

No  answer  ...- I ...".I    3  Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

A  defensive  missile  system  to  protect  our  Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

offensive  weapons:  extend   my   remarks   in   the   Record.   I 

Yes   .._  75  would  like  to  Include  a  column  by  Wil- 

No  a^«":::::::::::::-- —  'I  "^ t^-,^!!'',"^' ^'- °" ^^ ^"^^ ^°^- 

D  j.Q|.j.  jj  jg  hilarious: 

^  ^*^ni'imint.^'**°"'"  "^^  ^"^  '^""=''*''  we  have  a  softness  for  Ethel  Kennedy,  and 

Yes                                                                    _-  therefore  we  weep.  Imagine  coming  out  of 

No     ' o  F^'^^lcal  retirement   (incidentally,  how  fine 

No  ft'nswpr          """ I  '*  would  be  if  she  remained  in  political  re- 

oiiowcr 7  tirement  and  continued  to  inspire  us  all  as 

U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam:  *  mother  and  a  woman)  in  order  to  not  eat 

Yes    _  32  grapes  at  a  big  social  party  in  Southhamp- 

No    59  ton  hosted  by  Ann  Ford  Uzielli,  Charlotte 

No  answer g  Ford    Niarchos,    the    Carter    Burdens,    the 

George  Plimptons,  the  James  Nivenses  and, 

—^ —  as  the  press  nuts  It,  "maybe  Anthony  Quinn." 

That  is  what  she  is  up  to.  Herewith,  re- 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OP  BURUNDI  ^.''*^"l  ^h '"^'"*^' ,^  ^^"^  observation^  for 

xjwtvui-njjj.  j^s   Kennedy,  general  and  particular. 

>w.rvmw     .^...    >     -    _  ^-  ^^*  ban-the-grapes  movement  center- 

HON.   ADAM   C.    POWELL  "^^    "P*"*    *^«    ^"°^   ^^   Ces^'    Chavez    to 

unionize  the  grape-pickers  in  California  is, 

NEW  YORK  to  say  the  least,  incompletely  Informed.  The 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES  grape    boycotters   are   contending   that    the 

Tuesday   Julv  1    IQKQ  pickers  live  in  inhuman  conditions  and  that 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  growing  monopolists  who  take  ruthless  ad- 

this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fellcita-  ^a^itage  of  the  misery  of  immigrant  Mexican 

tions  to  President,  Col.  Michel  Micom-  'a'"°^*o«l8.  whose  liberation  is  the  cause  of 

bero  of  Burundi  and  Burundi's  Ambas-  °^*''fS'!l*7f„  ..^   „      , 

sador  to  the  united  States  Mr.  Terence  t^o"  p^^n'e^t^'Sn^^an^  i^raTs  'XX- 

Nsanze.  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  ured  in  the  Toronto  grape  ^ycott  a  whlfe 

anniversary  of  Burundi's  independence:  ago  have  just  come  back  from  a  tour  of 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  Delano — the  center  of  the  struggle — to  re- 
would  like  to  help  celebrate  on  this  P*"^  ****  *^«  squalid  living  conditions 
July  1.  1969,  the  seventh  anniversary  of  '^^^^^^  speaks  about  are  largely  fictitious. 
Burundi's  independence.  Located  in  the  !1?^'  )^*  ^l""?^"  oppose  a  union  because 
heart  of  Africa.  Burundi  is  bounded  in  Ss  and  fh.rlfr"'?J?°"  ^^f'  "^"'"'"^ 
the  north  by  her  former  partner  in  l^tuT^^TrtT^r.^^^  ^"T^ls^cfZi 
trusteeship,  Rwanda;  on  the  west  by  the  high  pressure  being  put  on  the  area  is 
the  Congo;  on  the  east  by  Tanzania;  rather  imperialistic  than  compassionate- 
and  one  the  south  by  Tanganyika.  Being  *!»»*  what  the  afl-CIO  desires  is  a  foot-ln- 
2  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  Burundi  t^^-door  to  ease  its  way  into  the  national 
enjoys  a  tropical  climate  the  year  ^^^^  ^  bargaining  agent  for  all  farm 
around  workers,  which  position  would  put  its  hands 

TTi_  _'    •    J          J                       .  on  $84  million  per  month. 

From   mdependence   in   July   of   1962  2.  Ninety  percent  of  the  pickers  are  not 

to   November   28,    1966,   the  Burundian  migrants  but  permanent  residents    Wages'* 

Government  was  a  constitutional  mon-  The  average  farm-worker  wage  in  California 

archy  with  effective  power  split  between  's,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricui- 

the  Mwami — the  King — and  the  royal  *"''*■  ^^®  highest  in  the  nation  at  $1.69.  The 

court  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elected  '''^'*'"^e^  "^^^^  °^  the  grapepickers  is  over  $2 

politicians  of  the  National  Assembly  on  ^^^  ^f"*"  ^^.^  ^J°"^  ^^"^^  °^^'^  ^^'  ^^'^^  '^°^- 

the  other    On  the  InfPr  rinfP    ront    im  POf^t'ons,  all  but  two  of  Delano's  70  ranches 

ine  omer.  un  tne  later  date,  Capt.  Mi-  are  famllv-owned  and  operated, 

chel  Micombero,  then  Secretary  of  State  3^  if  the  grape  boycott  is  finally  success- 

lor  Defense,   deposed   Mwami   Ntare  V  fui,  what  win  happen  is  very  simply  this,  the 

and  proclaimed  Burundi  a  Republic  with  grapegrowers  win  convert  their  vineyards  into 

himself  as  President.  Executive  and  legls-  ^negrapes.  which  do  not  need  the  human 

lative  power  was  centered  in  a  13-man  '^"^  *****  *^®  °^^^'  grapes  need.  That  win 

National  Council  of  the  Revolution  ^^^^l  '°i  *^^  '"^^  °^  thousands  of  jobs. 

lems^c^on'irr  ^^^.^^^  "^^^  P^^b-  are%ftheT«^*  lr^:J^Z'^,^^Vn^'^^ 

lems  conunon  to  other  developing  coun-  piease  us.  it  would  appear  that  one  ought 

tries,  and  it  is  hoped   that  the   United  to  shop  around  a  little  more  resourcefully. 
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Does  Mrs.  Kennedy  know  that  the  beauti- 
ful people  regularly  eat  PolUh  hams?  "Hiese 
are  produced  by  a  state  In  which  Uring  con- 
ditions are  materially  poor,  and  In  which 
there  Is  a  total  lack  of  political  freedom. 

Isn't  It  posMble  that  the  clan  will  gather 
at  Southampton  In  automobiles  that  use 
Uberlan  rubber?  Uberlan  rubber.  Have  you 
ever  been  to  Liberia  and  seen  the  working 
craidltlons  there?  Might  they,  at  that  party 
at  Southampton,  offer  tea.  Tea  from  Ceylon? 
Nepal?  Where  the  tea  growers  earn  maybe 
10,  15  cents  an  hour? 

It  gets  chilly  In  Southampton  at  night,  so 
the  girls  may  wear  their  sables,  tracked  down 
by  slave  labor  In  the  frozen  wastes  of  RiiS- 
sla.  It  will  In  any  case  be  a  dressy  affair,  so 
the  ladles  will  wear  their  diamonds.  Mined 
In  South  and  Southwest  Africa,  by  black  men 
earning  a  pittance,  working  under  inhuman 
conditions. 

Then,  after  the  speeches,  they  will  toast 
Chavez — with  champagne,  distilled  from 
grapes  picked  In  the  champagne  country  in 
Prance  by  grapeplckers  who  earn  less  than 
one  half  what  they  earn  around  Delano. 

5.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  were  to  boycott 
sables,  diamonds,  tea  and  champagne,  how 
will  the -beautiful  people  survive?  They  can't 
ea»  Ethet'  Kennedy.  I  mean,  politics  Isnt 
everything. 

6.  So  that  the  moral,  dear  Ethel,  is  never, 
ever,  ever,  ever  to  Join  any  committee,  not 
even  a  committee  to  clean  the  streets,  If  its 
members  are  the  Ford  girls,  George  Plimpton, 
Carter  Burden  and  the  James  Nlvens.  They 
are  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  love  them, 
but  politically,  well,  you  may  as  well  ask  Zsa 
Zsa  Gabor  to  rewrite  the  Constitution. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  BURXJNDI 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969    i 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Burundi  Is  a 
small  nation  of  central  Africa  which  is 
now  celebrating  its  seventh  year  as  an 
Independent  country.  Burundi  lies  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  there 
is  a  monument  to  the  source  of  the  Nile 
within  its  borders.  Burundi  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  nation.  Its  leading  ex- 
port is  coffee,  most  of  which  is  sold  to 
the  United  States.  Diplomatic  ties  with 
the  United  States  are  maintained,  and 
our  relations  grow  steadily  closer.  Seek- 
ing ways  and  means  to  achieve  an  in- 
creasingly developed  society.  Burundi  is 
making  progress  In  the  economic  sphere 
and  is  strengthening  cooperation  and 
friendship  with  neighboring  states. 

NATIONAI.  DAT  OW  BWANDA 

On  July  1,  the  small  central  African 
country  of  Rwanda  celebrates  its  seventh 
year  of  independence.  Rwanda  Is  a  pas- 
toral and  farming  land  of  rolling  hills 
which  extend  to  the  volcanic  peaks  of  its 
northern  border.  Under  its  young  leader, 
President  Oregolre  Kaylbanda,  it  has  en- 
joyed remarkable  stability  as  it  moves 
forward  on  the  road  toward  development. 
Rwanda  has  been  a  constant  force  for 
moderation  both  in  its  regional  group- 
ings and  in  international  fonmis.  It  has 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  United  States. 

80MALI   HEFXTBLIC:    INDEPENDENCE  DAT 
STATEMENT 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend 
to  the  President,  to  the  Government,  and 
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to  the  people  of  the  Somali  Republic  my 
warm  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  their  coimtry's 
Independence.  In  March  of  this  year  we 
were  delighted  to  see  the  Somali  people 
again  demonstrate  their  ability  to  trans- 
fer political  power  by  orderly  and  demo- 
cratic means  when  for  the  second  time 
in  the  young  nation's  history  as  an  Inde- 
pendent entity  they  elected  123  deputies 
to  their  National  Assembly.  On  June  19 
Prime  Minister  Mohamed  Ibrahim 
Egal  was  conlinned  for  a  second  term 
as  Prime  Minister  by  the  National 
Assembly. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  during  which 
Somali  has  followed  policies  initiated  by 
President  Abdirashld  All  Shermarke  and 
Prime  Minister  Egal,  it  has  made  im- 
portant progress  in  improving  relations 
with  its  neighbors,  Ethiopia  and  Kenya, 
and  has  considerably  improved  the  pros- 
pects for  regional  trade  and  economic 
development.  The  success  of  these  coun- 
tries in  working  together  gives  hope  to 
other  nations  vexed  by  similar  problems 
inherited  from  their  colonial  past.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  by  patient  effort 
and  good  will  they  can  help  to  make  this 
world  a  safer  and  better  place  to  live  in. 

It  Is  thus  with  a  realization  that  So- 
malis  and  Americans  are  dedicated  to 
the  same  fimdamental  ideals  that  we  ex- 
tend to  President  Shermarke  and  Prime 
Minister  Egal  our  heartfelt  best  wishes 
on  this  anniversary  of  Somali's 
independence. 
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ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE  CLARENCE  PALMBT 
POINTS  OUT  DEFECTS  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL GRAINS  ARRANGE- 
MENT 


MARINES    DONATE    TO    THE    CIVIC 
ACTION  FUND  FOR  VIETNAM 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
nature  of  the  times,  we  very  frequently 
are  quick  to  criticize  our  servicemen, 
and  too  slow  to  praise  them  when  praise 
is  due.  Recently,  an  incident  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  one  which  I  feel  should 
be  included  in  the  Record  to  remind  us 
that  the  men  who  serve  in  our  armed 
services  represent  some  of  America's 
most  important  ideals — compassion  and 
a  belief  in  the  worth  of  man. 

At  the  quarterly  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve OflBcers  Association  dinner  not  too 
long  ago.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Wld- 
decke.  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  was  presented  with  a  check  for 
$1,400  by  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Crawford, 
commander  of  Truck  Co.  H.  &  S.  Bat- 
talion. 4th  Force  Service  Regiment.  The 
check  to  be  used  in  assisting  the  civilian 
population  of  Vietnam,  represents  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Civic  Action  Fund  for 
Vietnam,  which  currently  stands  at 
nearly  $750,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  can  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  significant  gesture.  I 
strongly  feel  that  it  is  long  overdue  for 
the  Government  to  take  the  lead  and 
concentrate  efforts  on  civic  rather  than 
military  action  in  Vietnam. 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
United  States  joined  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  the  purpose  of  the 
arrangement  was  to  strengthen  and  sta- 
bilize prices  of  wheat  moving  in  commer- 
cial export  trade  within  a  specified  range. 
However,  at  the  present,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  is  having  diCQculty 
pricing  its  wheat  for  export  competitive- 
ly. This  situation  partially  arises  because 
of  some  export  countries  pricing  their 
wheat  below  the  minimum  set  by  the 
IGA,  doing  so  either  by  disregarding  the 
price  levels  of  the  arrangement  or  claim- 
ing the  ability  to  do  so  under  certain 
technicalities  that  exist  within  it. 

My  concern,  representing  a  State 
which  produces  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's 
wheat,  is  that  because  whether  of  lack 
of  cooperation  between  member  coun- 
tries or  structural  difficulties  in  the  ar- 
rangement Itself,  the  United  States 
should  not  allow  our  wheat  exporters  to 
lose  markets  where  we  have  been  selling 
wheat  for  years. 

The  timeliness  of  this  issue  is  repre- 
sented in  an  address  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Clarence  D.  Palmby, 
at  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Farm-City  Luncheon  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
June  20.  1969. 

I  might  also  add,  the  address  provides 
exceptional  insight  into  the  problems  the 
European  Economic  Community  present 
to  U.S.  international  trade.  Only  a  week 
before  this  address  was  given.  Secretary 
Hardin  and  Secretary  Palmby  returned 
from  Europe. 

Because  Its  Information  win  be  of  value 
to  Members,  I  insert  the  address  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoro: 

Address   by   Assistant   Secretart    of   Acbi- 
cuLTtTRE   Clarence  D.  Palmbt 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  at  this 
Farm  City  luncheon  In  Norfolk. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  the  mutual  Interest 
of  farm  and  city  more  evident  than  in  this 
port  center — shipping  ptolnt  of  grains,  to- 
bacco and  other  farm  products  grown 
throughout  the  East,  the  Midwest,  and  the 
South. 

Norfolk  is  one  of  the  most  forward-look- 
ing ports  in  America.  I  congratulate  you  for 
this — the  Port  Authority,  the  International 
Terminal,  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  many  other  groups  and  indi- 
vldiials  who  are  playing  key  roles  in  the 
future  of  the  Hampton  Roads  complex. 

The  work  you  have  done  with  shipping 
containers — and  the  merchandising  you  are 
doing  in  Europe — are  particularly  well  known 
to  me. 

My  topic  this  afternoon  la  "U.S.  Agrlcul- 
ttire  In  a  Changing  World." 

No  one  Is  more  sensitive  to  change  than 
a  farmer.  Every  day  his  world  changes.  Every 
day  he  makes  an  adjustment  to  meet  that 
change. 
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His  day's  work  Is  governed  by  the  variables 
of  season,  moisture,  soil  and  crop  conditions. 
His  llveUhood  Is  linked  to  markets  that  may 
rise  and  faU  from  day  to  day — even  hour  to 
hour.  And  his  success  as  a  manager  is  tied 
to  his  abUlty  to  size  up  trends  from  year  to 
year. 

Thus  the  farmer  lives  In  a  changing 
world — and  he  always  has.  But  there's  a 
difference  today.  And  the  difference  is  In 
the  speed  with  which  basic  changes  are  tak- 
ing place — not  only  in  farming  but  In  mar- 
kets, transportation,  and  the  whole  pattern 
of  eigrlcultural-buslRess  relationships. 

Those  of  \is  who  are  living  now  are  seeing 
whole  centuries  of  change  telescoped  into 
decades  of  time.  We  are  caught  up  in  a 
world  of  ferment  where  the  most  remote  hap- 
pening may  impinge  on  the  dally  business 
of  farming  In  America. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  talk  about  agri- 
culture's world  problems  in  quite  a  literal 
sense.  It  Is  only  a  week  since  Secretary  Har- 
din and  I  returned  from  Europe — It  was  my 
third  trip  overseas  since  the  middle  of  April. 
And  the  changing  world,  as  it  affects  our 
agriculture,  is  much  on  my  mind. 

As  you  look  around  the  world  in  1969,  you 
see  a  good  many  things  that  are  encourag- 
ing. There  is  a  general  growth  in  economies. 
This  means  that  living  standards  are  rising. 
There  Is  a  growing  taste  for  quality  and 
variety  in  foods  and  other  goods — wants  that 
can  be  satisfied  through  trade  with  other 
countries. 

The  European  economy  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  over  2  percent  a  year.  Japan  Is  moving  at 
the  phenomenal  rate  of  12  V^  i>ercent.  The 
lesser  developed  countries  are  expanding 
their  economies  at  an  average  of  about  3 
percent — which  is  surprising  and  quite  sig- 
nificant for  the  future.  So  there  is  much  to 
be  encouraged  about. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  another  side  to  the 
coin,  and  It  Is  much  less  bright.  There  is  a 
disappointing  growth  of  protectionism  In 
many  of  the  world's  markets — tariffs,  import 
levies,  quotas,  and  other  arttflclal  barriers. 
This  is  most  destructive  to  world  trade,  and 
it  is  a  serious  concern  to  anyone  interested 
in  American  agriculture  and  the  historic  po- 
sition of  this  country  in  world  trade. 

Even  without  these  artificial  restrictions, 
competition  would  be  tough  enough  in  the 
world.  Many  other  countries  have  been  com- 
ing on  strong  as  producers  of  feed  grains, 
wheat,^  oilseeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  poultry,  and 
other  commodities.  And  they  are  tough  com- 
petitors. 

These  countries  are  sharing  in  the  general 
scientific  Eulvance  that  Is  taking  place  in 
agriculture.  Crop  yields  are  rising — not  only 
in  the  advanced  countries  but  also  in  the 
developing  areas.  New  straliis  of  wheat  and 
rice  are  having  an  Impact— lalong  with  irri- 
gation, fertilizers,  p>e6tlcides.  and  machinery. 
Storage  and  transportation  are  being  im- 
proved. 

These  world  trends — along  with  some 
problems  of  our  own  making — add  up  to  dis- 
appointment as  far  as  U.S.  exports  are  con- 
cerned. Earlier,  It  was  estimated  U.S.  farm 
exports  in  1968-69  would  reach  $6  billion. 
Prospects  have  now  been  lowered  to  $5.8  bil- 
lion. Some  of  the  blame,  of  course,  must  go 
to  a  long  and  frustrating  dock  strike  on  the 
East  Gulf  and  in  Gulf  ports. 

With  that  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  inter- 
national trede  scene,  let  me  go  on  to  the  key 
question:  What  is  the  United  States  doing 
about  this?  The  answers  are  several. 

The  United  States  carries  on  a  vigorous 
Job  of  market  development  through  coopera- 
tive programs  involving  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  commodity  groups.  Two 
such  associations  are  Great  Plains  Wheat 
and  Western  Wheat  Associates. 

These  groups  carry  on  extensive  programs 
of  consumer  education  in  customer  coun- 
tries, product  promotion,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  market  intelligence. 
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Technical  assistance  to  other  countries 
has  included  the  dispatch  of  U.S.  consult- 
ants in  baking,  milling,  nutrition,  cereal 
chemistry,  and  product  promotion,  to  cus- 
tomer countries— especially  In  the  Far  East. 
Trade  teams  from  those  countries  have  been 
brought  to  America  as  well — to  see  first  hand 
the  methods  used  here. 

A  great  deal  of  sales  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  convince  millers  of  the  advantages 
of  using  U.S.  wheat.  Our  people  have  also 
worked  hard  to  assure  dependable  quality 
and  condition  In  U.S.  exports — In  order  to 
advance  a  "good  Image"  for  American  wheat. 
Promotion  is,  of  course,  only  a  part  of  the 
answer.  Good  salesmanship  wUl  not  sell  a 
product  if  it  is  not  competitive  in  price, 
quality,  and  suitability.  We  are.  therefore, 
moving  toward  market  bvUldlng  poUclee  in 
our  own  farm  programs — policies  that  en- 
courage use.  both  here  and  abroad. 

If  the  price  support  programs  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  farm  Income,  they  must  en- 
able our  farmers  to  maintain  their  markets 
in  the  face  of  foreign  and  synthetic  competi- 
tion. In  other  words,  prices  must  be  sup- 
ported at  realistic  levels  that  permit  a  com- 
modity to  move  to  Its  natural  end.  which  is 
consumption. 
How  is  this  done? 

An  example  Is  soybeans.  The  growth  of 
soybean  production  in  this  country  has  his- 
torically followed  a  pricing  policy  that  per- 
mitted soybeans  to  compete  here  and  abroad. 
In  other  words,  we  build  markets. 

Three  years  ago.  however,  the  price  sup- 
port level  was  set  too  high.  This  may  not 
have  been  apparent,  then.  But  we  know  now 
what  the  effect  was.  Instead  of  taking  max- 
imum advantage  of  an  expanding  market 
Blt\iation  for  soybeans,  we  priced  ourselves 
out  of  it.  We  handed  a  gratuitotis  advantage 
to  the  soybean  farmer's  competitors — both 
here  and  abroad. 

Flshmeal  Imports  have  cut  into  soybean 
meal  demand  In  this  country  to  the  point 
where  they  replaced  approximately  750 
thousand  tons  of  soybean  meal  equivalent 
last  year  (the  meal  from  30  million  bushels 
of  beans) .  Another  competitor  is  the  syn- 
thetic— \irea — which  also  replaced  750  thou- 
sand tons  of  soybean  meal  equivalent  in  beef 
cattle  rations  and  another  large  tonnage  in 
dairy  cattle  rations. 

This  year,  we  had  to  decide  whether  to 
continue  the  strangulation  of  our  soybecm 
markets  or  to  ssume  a  price  relationship  that 
will  permit  growth.  The  decision  was  to  lower 
the  soybean  price  support  Just  enough  to 
bring  it  into  a  realistic  relationship  with 
market  prices — and  to  encourage  growth  in 
demand.  The  longer-term  welfare  of  soybean 
farmers  was  the  determining  factor. 

About  85  percent  of  the  1968  crop  of  soy- 
beans Is  being  utilized  during  the  12-month 
period  commencing  September  1,  1968.  We  ex- 
pect over  97  percent  of  the  1969  crop  to  be 
utilized  next  marketing  year.  And  if  we  as- 
svime  no  change  in  price  support  next  year, 
over  100  percent  of  the  1970  crop  should  dis- 
appear in  the  subsequent  12-month  period. 
The  soybean  experience  illustrates  how, 
through  unwise  price  fixing,  future  income  is 
placed  in  producers'  hand  prior  to  the  time 
of  utilization  of  a  commodity  and  thereby 
mortgaging  what  should  be  tomorrow's  in- 
come. 

So  we  are  making  headway — both  In  for- 
eign market  promotion  and  in  domestic  pol- 
icies that  encourage  market  expansion.  Un- 
fortunately neither  of  these  efforts  gets  at 
the  most  serious  and  difficult  trade  problem 
that  we  have — the  one  that  is  least  within 
our  control. 

The  truth  Is  that  many  of  the  world's 
countries  are  piirsviing  unrealistic  pricing 
policies  that  these  policies  are  harmful  to 
world  trade.  They  are  hurting  U.S.  exports, 
but  they  are  also  damaging  to  the  long-term 
welfare  of  farmers  and  consumers  within 
their  own  countries  as  well. 
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Obviously,  protectionism — ^whether  In  the 
form  of  tariffs,  quotas,  or  some  other  artifi- 
cial barrier — works  directly  to  reduce  and 
discourage  the  sale  of  UB.  commodities  in 
customer  countries.  But  protected  high 
prices  within  thoee  countries  also  reduce 
consumer  demand,  and  thus  limit  the  total 
utUlaatlon  or  consumption  of  the  products 
Involved. 

At  the  same  time,  these  artificially  high 
prices  may  stimulate  excess  production  in 
other  countries — production  which  can  find 
no  natural  home.  These  excess  supplies  are 
being  pushed  Into  world  trade,  by  means  of 
large  subsidies,  and  the  American  farmer 
must  compete  In  a  market  where  bargain 
basement  prices  prevail. 

The  most  disruptive  such  influence  in  the 
world  today  Is  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Its  pricing  policies — unrelated  as 
they  are  to  prices  in  other  trading  coun- 
tries— are  a  bitter  disappointment  to  any- 
one interested  In  a  stable  world  market  based 
on  liberal  trade. 

The  EEC's  policies  are  harmful  to  trade. 
They  are  costly  to  the  people  of  the  EEC 
countries  themselves.  Our  economists  have 
estimated  the  total  cost  of  agricultural  sup- 
port under  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
at  more  than  $14  billion. 

Direct  budget  expenditures  for  farm  sup- 
port are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7.7  bil- 
lion. Indirect  costs  of  the  policy,  in  higher 
food  costs  to  EEC  consumers,  are  estimated 
at  about   $6.4   billion. 

Thus  the  Common  Agrlcultiu^l  Policy  is 
costing  the  people  of  those  countries  an  es- 
timated $14.1  bUlion.  This  Is  4  percent  of 
the  Community's  Gross  National  Product, 
and  a  high  price  to  pay  for  policies  that 
are  essentially  destructive  to  trade  and  to  a 
sound  agriculture  within  those  countries. 

I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  CAP,  as 
being  developed  is  a  protectionist  policy.  It 
is  contrary  to  policies  being  followed  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  tried  to  maintain 
a  liberal  stance  with  respect  to  trade.  I  can 
only  add  that  if  these  policy  trends  con- 
tinue in  Europe,  then  the  European  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States  are  headed  for 
an  economic  collision. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  these  trends,  I 
cannot  foresee  a  reversal  any  time  soon.  And 
I  say  this  vrtth  the  deepest  regret.  In  fact, 
I  fear  that  these  unsound  trading  policies 
may  be  extended  to  an  enlarged  European 
Community. 

Some  leaders  in  the  Community  envision 
a  larger  Community  in  the  not  too  distant 
future — one  that  includes  the  original  "six" 
plus  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland.  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  probably  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Pull  membership  for  Greece  would  also  be 
a  part  of  this  larger  Europe. 

These  leaders  also  foresee  that  an  en- 
larged Europe  would  foster  an  agricultural 
policy  similar  to  the  persent  one.  This  would 
mean  high  fixed  prices  that  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  prices  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  would  probably,  however,  be  some  rec- 
ognition of  specialization  within  the  larger 
Community. 

European  agriculturalists  appear  eager  to 
welcome  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries  Into  the  Community.  British  lead- 
ers have  their  application  on  file,  and  it's 
taken  for  granted  in  agricultural  circles  that 
there  will  be  negotiations  leading  perhaps  to 
full  membership  for  that  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  any  feeling  that  agricultural  prices  should 
be  competitive.  I  can  detect  no  desire  to 
make  use  of  the  principle  of  comparative 
advantage — so  that  trading  countries  get 
maximum  benefit  from  their  trade.  Nor  can 
I  detect  even  simple  good  business  Judg- 
ment in  some  of  the  EEC  actions. 

Not  long  ago.  for  example,  the  European 
Economic  Community  sold  1.7  million 
bushels  of  French  feed  wheat  to  Talw<an  for 
99  cents  a  bushel.  This  price,  for  grain  laid 
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down  In  Taiwan,  Is  about  $17.00  a  ton  below 
the  landed  price  of  corn.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  EEC  paid  an  export  subsidy  much  larger 
than  the  price  of  the  grain  Itself  at  French 
ports. 

This  sale  directly  undercuts  X7.S.  and 
Thailand  com  In  a  market  that  we  had 
cultivated  and  developed.  It  represents  un- 
fair trade  and  Irresponsible  pricing.  Beyond 
that.  It  Is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  spirit 
of  the  International  Grains  Arrangement — 
which  has  been  In  effect  less  than  a  year. 
French  mllUng  wheat  also  has  recently 
been  sold  to  Taiwan  at  a  price  at  least  $13.00 
per  ton  below  the  price  quoted  In  Taiwan 
for  comparable  soft  wheat  from  our  West 
Coast. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement,  which  the 
U.S.  entered  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  two  years  ago.  The  Ar- 
rangement succeeded  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  Its  purpose,  widely  her- 
alded, was  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  prices 
In  world  wheat  trade. 

At  the  time  these  discussions  were  begun 
In  late  1968,  we  were  In  a  period  of  world 
fear  about  potential  wheat  shortages.  I'm 
sure  you, will  recall  this — In  1965  and  1966. 
World  supplies  were  low.  Prices  were  working 
upward. 

We  can  now  see  that,  as  a  result  of  the  cli- 
mate at  the  time,  the  scale  of  prices  written 
Into  the  Grains  Arrangement  was  set  too 
high.  By  the  time  the  Arrangement  took  ef- 
fect a  year  later,  these  prices  were  already 
unrealistic.  By  that  time — JiUy  1,  1968 — a 
rather  drastic  shift  in  world  supplies  was 
taking  place. 

The  world  harvested  a  near-record  crop 
In  1967 — and  another  very  good  crop  In  1968. 
It  appears  now  that  1969  will  cap  off  a  series 
of  three  big  production  years  for  world 
wheat — with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
countries.  But  the  point  is  that  by  the  time 
the  Grains  Arrangement  became  effective 
a  year  ago,  world  prices  had  already  worked 
down  to  levels  slightly  below  those  specified 
In  the  Arrangement.  The  result  was  that 
there  was  very  little  flexibiUty  from  the  be- 
ginning; very  little  could  be  done  to  adjust 
prices  under  the  Grains  Arrangement. 

Today,  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  wheat 
surplus  that  is  weighing  heax-ily  on  price. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  wheat 
being  traded  in  the  world  at  the  agreed- 
upon  price  leveU.  The  United  States  has 
taken  a  beating  In  world  markets.  The  EEC 
sale  to  Taiwan,  that  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  is  an  example. 

We  have  talked  repeatedly  with  other  ex- 
porters in  an  effort  to  make  the  Arrangement 
work.  But  it  is  Increasingly  apparent  that 
the  Arrangement  itself  ha£  some  basic  faults 
— particularly  with  respect  to  United  States 
participation. 

Looking  back,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement  re- 
flects to  some  extent  the  haste  and  the 
pressures  that  U.S.  representatives  were  under 
at  the  time  of  negotiations  two  years  ago. 
Among  those  pressures  was  the  fact  that  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  was  to  expire 
on  July  1  that  year  That  Act,  enabling  the 
President  to  reduce  tariffs  by  50  percent, 
was  the  authority  under  which  the  U.S.  was 
negotiating. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  U.S.  agriculture  did 
not  benefit  from  negotiations  held  under 
the  authority  of  the  1962  act  (Kennedy 
Round ) .  The  European  import  levies  on  sev- 
eral major  agricultural  commodities  were 
larger  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Round  than 
were  five  years  earlier. 

What  are  the  major  defects  In  the  I.GJi. 
as  far  as  the  U.S.  Is  concerned? 

1  To  begin  with,  the  fact  most  prices  were 
built  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  basing 
point  has  forced  the  US.  into  a  rigid  pric- 
ing position.  U.S.  representatives  were  placed 
In  a  fixed  posture  relative  to  other  exporters. 
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Prices  to  other  exporters  a-e  based  on  trans- 
portation differentials  which  are  widely  vari- 
able and  subject  to  abuse. 

2.  Also,  the  Arrangement  set  a  fixed  sched- 
ule of  minimum  prices  for  14  major  wheats, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  rigidity  in  pricing. 
This  has  worked  against  the  United  States 
because  our  country  supplies  several  classes 
and  finds  Itself  with  lltOe  or  no  flexibility 
to  adjust  prices  between  these  wheats. 

3.  An  overriding  reason  for  difficulty  with 
the  Grains  Arrangement  is  the  fact  that  the 
world  wheat  trade  now  Includes  a  nimiber 
of  exporting  countries  which  have  not  his- 
torically been  engaged  In  the  export  of 
wheat. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  days  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  when  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  were  so  dominant  as  ex- 
porters that  they  could  enforce  pricing  sta- 
bility. These  two  countries  were  both  able 
and  willing  to  hold  large  stocks  and  to  dis- 
cipline the  volume  of  wheat  being  exported. 
This  is  no  longer  true. 

One  example:  During  the  past  12  months, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sold  over  10  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  because 
she  is  not  a  member  of  the  parent  treaty,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  al- 
though membership  is  open  to  the  Soviets 
should  they  choose  to  Join.  At  any  rate  the 
Soviet  wheat  was  priced  at  a  figure  that  was 
highly  attractive  to  the  British  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  direct  loss  of  sales  by  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  is  an  obvlovis 
disadvantage  to  member  countries  that  are 
trying  to  live  within  the  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  been  reevaluating 
our  situation  with  respect  to  wheat.  It  is 
apparent  now  that,  even  with  the  reduced 
allotment  that  has  been  in  effect  for  1969, 
we  will  have  a  large  U.S.  crop  and  a  buildup 
in  carryover.  It  seems  likely  that  we  will  need 
to  seek  a  reduction  In  next  year's  wheat  crop. 
We  expect.  In  the  very  near  future,  to  make 
an  announcement  of  the  wheat  allo>tment 
for  1970. 

We  have  also  been  reevaluating  our  per- 
formance under  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement. Next  week  in  London  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council — which  is  the  key  governing  body. 
We  will,  of  course,  be  represented  there. 

We  have  really  two  large  problems: 

(1)  How  do  we  meet  French  competition 
In  Taiwan? 

(2)  How  can  we  be  more  competitive  with 
some  of  our  hard  wheats  In  Europe  and 
South  America? 

Both  of  these  questions  will  require  deci- 
sive action. 

We  have  many  trade  problems.  We  must 
continue  a  dialogue  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  We  must  attempt  in 
these  conversations  to  Isolate  and  identify 
areas  that  can  be  negotiated. 

These  conversations  and  dialogue  should 
continue  not  only  bilaterally,  but  also  within 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  later,  we  hope,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  inter- 
national organization  of  GATT,  If  it  is  to  ful- 
fill a  continuing  role,  must  be  helpful  in 
identifying  areas  in  which  to  negotiate.  By 
these  means,  we  hope  a  degree  of  harmony 
can  be  brought  to  the  agricultural  trade  that 
is  so  Important  to  the  world  economy  and  to 
the  American  farmer. 

The  world  of  American  agriculture  Is  a 
changing  world. 

A  man  who  has  been  farming  for  36  years 
can  remember  when  30  million  people  and  17 
million  houses  lived  on  almost  7  million 
farms.  Today  a  third  that  many  people  live 
on  fewer  than  half  that  many  farms.  Yert 
they  feed  a  Nation  that  has  grown  by  75  mil- 
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Hon  people,  and  they  ship  three  times  the 
volume  of  farm  exports,  as  compeared  with 
35  years  ago. 

The  place  of  agriculture  in  the  American 
economy  is  not  diminished — it  has  grown. 
The  problems  are  great,  true.  But  the  success 
of  the  American  system  of  farm  producers 
and  farm-related  business  is  far  greater. 

This  luncheon  is  In  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  each  of  us  has — In  farming, 
in  business,  in  government — to  the  continu- 
ing strength  of  this  productive  system. 
Whatever  the  problems,  this  American  agri- 
culture will  continue  to  be  a  major  stabiliz- 
ing force  in  the  world.  That's  U.S.  agricul- 
ture in  a  changing  world. 


PARTLY  CLOUDY 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  share  with  the  House  a  series 
of  events  in  my  district  which  amply  il- 
lustrate the  present  administration's  lu- 
dicrous dedication  to  false  economy. 

One  of  my  French-speaking  constitu- 
ents wrote  to  me— only  partly  in  jest — 
that  n  y  a  des  nuages  would  best  de- 
scribe the  faces  of  the  people  of  central 
Louisiana  early  last  month  during  a 
storm  which  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars 
in  a  single  parish-,,  not  including  crop 
damage.  That  phrase  means  roughly, 
partly  cloudy,  and  it  is  the  only  warning 
my  constituents  received  before  the 
storm  struck,  packing  83-mile-per-hour 
winds. 

Why  were  the  people  not  warned  of 
the  storm? 

Because  the  Nixon  administration 
weeks  earlier — on  March  22, 1969 — closed 
the  local  weather  bureau  station  in  the 
name  of  economy.  Sixteen  days  later  the 
people  of  the  area,  defenseless  in  the  face 
of  the  elements,  suffered  losses  which 
would  have  operated  the  Alexandria,  La., 
two-man  weather  station  for  years. 

When  I  first  learned  that  the  admin- 
istration planned  to  close  the  Alexandria 
weather  station — one  of  13  such  facil- 
ities to  be  closed  across  the  Nation — I 
protested  to  the  President.  That  was  on 
February  7,  1969.  Eighteen  days  later, 
the  President's  assistant  finally  an- 
swered my  letter.  I  gathered  from  the 
way  he  evaded  the  question  that  the 
President  intended  to  do  nothing  about 
the  problem. 

The  next  month  I  joined  with  Louisi- 
ana's two  distinguished  U.S.  Senators  in 
protesting  to  the  President,  to  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Everyone  from  the  President  on  down 
kept  reminding  us  of  Public  Law  90-364, 
which  in  effect  imposed  fiscal  reforms 
on  the  Executive,  which  the  Executive  has 
never  had  the  stomach  to  impose  on  it- 
self. But  throughout  this  correspondence 
there  was  a  new  interpretation:  Public 
Law  90-364,  it  seems,  is  a  convenient 
cover  for  incompetence. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  bureaucrats 
immediately  put  the  ax  to  the  small. 
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hard  working,  and  obviously  inexpen- 
sive outposts  of  the  Government  when 
they  are  called  on  to  economize.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  them  that  they  might 
cut  away  the  agency's  fat  without  chop- 
ping off  its  little  toe. 

At  any  rate,  the  Alexandria,  La., 
weather  station  was  closed  on  March  22, 
1969.  On  March  26,  I  received  a  long 
and  verbose  letter  from  Mr.  John  W. 
Townsend,  Jr..  Deputy  Administrator, 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, explaining  that  alternate  ar- 
rangements for  weather  services  to  the 
area  would  be  quite  adequate,  prompt, 
and  efficient. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Weather  Bureau 
had  the  opportunity  to  provide  proof  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  assertions.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  May  7,  1969.  the  weather 
forecasters  in  cities  a  hundred  and  more 
miles  away  forecast  severe  weather  con- 
ditions for  the  Alexandria.  La.,  area,  and 
the  proper  warnings  were  issued.  By 
midmoming  the  forecasters  saw  no  fur- 
ther sign  of  troublesome  weather,  and 
the  warnings  were  withdrawn.  The 
Weather  Bureau  said  the  skies  would  be 
oartlv  cloudy  the  rest  of  the  day.  At 
10:45  a.m.  the  worst  thimderstorm  in  its 
history  hit  the  city  and  a  wide  area. 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  the 
storm  I  wired  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  for  an  explana- 
tion, asking  that  service  be  restored  to 
the  Alexandria,  La.,  area.  Mr.  John  W. 
Townsend,  Jr..  wrote  me  another  of  his 
long  letters,  admitting  in  effect  that  the 
weather  bureau  could  not  provide  ade- 
quate service  to  the  Alexandria,  La.,  area 
after  all. 

Public  Law  90-364,  Mr.  John  W.  Town- 
send,  Jr..  and  his  fellow  bureaucrats  still 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  reliable  weather 
service  to  the  Alexandria.  La.,  area.  This 
area — and  I  assume  the  dozen  other 
places  which  have  been  deprived  of 
reliable  weather  reporting  because  of  the 
administration's  inability  to  economize 
without  a  certain  amount  of  planned  de- 
struction— is  in  Mr.  Townsend's  words, 
"of  lower  priority." 

After  struggling  through  this  series  of 
events  and  letters  and  contradictions,  I 
think  I  can  make  a  successful  argument 
for  the  belief  that  this  Nation's  troubles 
are  caused  by  bad  faith,  mostly  on  the 
part  of  administrators  and  executives 
who  for  political  reasons  consciously 
misinterpret  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Although  the  weather  station  in  cen- 
tral Louisiana  is  a  small  matter — let  us 
remember  that  Government  is  in  fact  an 
accumulation  of  small  matters — the 
ironic  phrase,  partly  cloudy  will  live  to 
mock  the  Nixon  administration  long 
after  its  fake  economy  measures  have 
been  forgotten. 
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lades  paid  Joseph  McCaffrey,  newscaster 
and  commentator  for  WMAL  television 
and  radio.  Joe  is  celebrating  his  25th 
year  in  the  news  media  and  I  know  that 
the  respect  with  which  he  is  regarded 
is  the  product  of  all  these  years  of  honest 
reporting  of  the  facts  with  integrity  and 
professionalism  to  which  all  newsmen 
aspire.  He  has  justly  earned  the  title, 
"The  Most  Listened  To  Man  in  Washing- 
ton." because  of  his  interesting  and  fac- 
tual presentation  of  the  news  in  Wash- 
ington and  particularly  on  Capitol  Hill. 

His  listeners  are  legion  and  I  under- 
stand his  favorite  pastime  is  talking  to 
the  horses  on  his  farm  in  Culpeper,  Va. 
Even  they  appreciate  their  master's 
voice. 

He  has  been  a  friend  for  many  years 
and  I  will  continue  to  value  his  friend- 
ship in  the  years  ahead.  He  has  my  con- 
gratulations on  his  achievements  and 
sincere  best  wishes  for  sUocess  in  the 
future. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  PORTS- 
MOUTH. OHIO.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE BANQUET  HONORING  HOS- 
PITALS 


JOE  MCCAFFREY— CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  THE  AIR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  that  can  be  added  to  the  acco- 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  48th 
annual  chamber  of  commerce  meeting  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Those  of  us  in  attendance  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  a  very  accomplished  and 
outstanding  speaker,  Mr.  J.  Ed  McCon- 
nell.  president  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  for  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Particularly  in  view  of  today's  troubled 
world.  Mr.  McConnell's  remarks  concern- 
ing citizen  responsibility  were  of  signif- 
icant importance.  I.  therefore,  include 
his  remarks  and  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues : 

Forty-eighth  Annual  Portsmouth  Cham- 
ber OF  Commerce  Banquet  Honoring  Hos- 
pitals 

(Speech  of  J.  Ed  McConntll) 
I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  participate,  along  with  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  recognizing  the  hospitals  of  a 
community  and  the  service  they  render. 
Right  this  moment,  the  hospitals  in  tliis 
community  are  rendering  all  of  us  in  this 
room  and  community,  plxxs  those  who  are 
passing  through,  a  service  for  which  they  do 
not  receive  one  red  cent. — They  are  here.  If 
we  need  them. 

You  know  our  American  hospitals  are  suf- 
fering from  a  lot  of  success,  and  in  spite  of 
assimilating  many  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment, great  discoveries,  the  development  and 
installation  of  much  new  and  complex  equip- 
ment, plus  responding  to  the  demand  for 
more  health  care  with  new  programs  and 
services,  there  have  been,  and  are,  many 
strains  on  hospitals  and  the  hospital  sys- 
tem. Weaknesses  have  been  discovered  and 
magnified  and  management  criticized.  A  re- 
cent secretary  of  HEW  made  an  unfortunate 
statement  regarding  hospital  management 
Just  peeking  into  the  20th  century,  which 
was  incorrect,  and  it  hurt.  Costs  have  sky- 
rocketed and,  from  the  public's  point  of 
view,  the  major  problem  of  the  hospital  has 
been  the  difficulty  in  controUlng  rUing  costs. 
Hospitals  are  subject  to  a  higher  level  of  ex- 
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pectatlons  than  other  institutions,  and  are 
now  subject  to  a  scrutiny  of  a  nation  of 
"experts".  Almost  any  organization  can  be 
forgiven  lapses  in  excellence  other  than  hos- 
pitals. The  quality  of  the  hospital  product, 
compared  with  the  quality  of  other  products 
the  American  public  purchases,  is  good,  as  is 
the  quality  of  management  compared  with 
that  of  business,  industry,  education  and 
government.  The  level  of  management  of 
most  hospitals  in  Kentucky,  for  example,  is 
on  a  par  with,  or  better  than,  the  manage- 
ment of  any  government  office,  any  school 
system  or  business  in  the  community. 

I  am  sure  this  is  true  in  Ohio,  also — and 
all  over  the  country.  There  is  a  terrible  lack 
of  understanding  of  hospital  problems,  costs 
and  operation.  Meetings  like  this  are  healthy, 
and  they  help  promote  understanding.  There 
Is  a  real  danger  with  the  advent  of  Medicare, 
and  the  federal  government  directly  involved 
with  standards,  concerns  about  productivity, 
utilization  review,  and  the  drying  up  of 
voluntary  gifts,  that  hospitals  may  lose  their 
freedom  to  Innovate,  which  would  be  un- 
fortunate. 

We  have  more  and  better  medical  knowl- 
edge today  than  ever  before.  The  surgical 
knowledge  and  procedures  being  performed 
were  Just  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

Heart  valve  Implants,  for  example,  are 
routine  procedures  now  in  many  hospitals. 
This  required  10-15  people  in  surgery,  intri- 
cate equipment,  and  a  fairly  new  innovation 
Is  on  the  hospital  scene  now  called  intensive 
and  coronary  care. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  a  patient  had  a 
coronary  occlusion,  he  received  a  private 
room,  a  few  drugs,  a  lot  of  hard  work  by 
doctors  and  nurses  and  a  lot  of  prayers.  If 
these  worked,  the  patient  recovered.  Now, 
in  addition,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
coronary  care  unit  where  he  receives  full 
monitoring.  It  Is  a  routine  procedure  to  start 
stopped  hearts.  People  who  are  literally  dead 
are  buzzed,  and  the  heart  is  started  again. 
This  happened  three  times  in  one  Louisville 
hospital  the  week-before-last.  The  patients 
have  gone  home,  not  to  the  cemetery. 

A  short  twenty  years  ago,  the  hosplt.ils 
averaged  one  employee  per  bed.  Today,  it  is 
two  and  one-half  employees  per  bed.  This  is 
money,  and  people  costs  keep  going  up,  but 
providers  of  care  have  to  have  people  to  pro- 
vide service.  Hospitals  cannot  automate  like 
industry.  While  they  have  mechanized  many 
procedures,  they  have  not  been  able  to  come 
up  with  the  automatic  bed  pan  or  decision- 
maker necessary  in  providing  human  serv- 
ices, and  the  hospitals  have  to  compete  in 
the  employee  market,  and  the  salaries  are 
rising,  and  they  are  still  playing  catch-up 
with  Industry. 

Staying  healthy  costs  money,  but  the  next 
time  you  see  a  hospital  bill,  compare  it  on 
an  hourly  basis  with  other  services  you  buy. 
One  of  the  best  buys  that  can  be  made  in 
your  community  today  is  a  day  of  necessary 
hospital  care.  A  modem  hospital  is  a  com- 
plex business — one  of  the  most  complex  in 
our  very  complex   changing  society.  Inter- 
preting It  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
won't  be  easy.  It's  time  to  speak  out  In  sup- 
port of  the  finest  system  of  health  care  in 
the  world — one  that's  in  Jeopardy,  and  I'm 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Now  for  Just  a  few  words  about  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  Is  the  voice  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  conununlty,  an  orga- 
nization of  business  and  professional  men 
and   women   who   have   Invested    time   and 
money  to  try  to  solve  mutual  community 
and  business  problems  to  try  to  advance  the 
development  and  growth  of  an  area;  people 
working  together  in  common  cause,  pooling 
activities  and  reserves.  In  my  opinion,  any 
business  or  professional  man  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  his  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not 
carrying   his   part  of   the  conununlty   load, 
and  our  voluntary  system  Is  the  loser,  as  is 
he.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sort  of  like  a 
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community  doctor  whose  Job  it  1«  to  atudy 
the  patient  (area) ,  the  strengths,  or  lack  of 
It,  and  to  pursue  ways  to  maintain  healthy 
development  and  prescribe  ways  and  means 
of  maintaining  healthy  development.  Every 
community  and  city  each  year  now  faces 
major  problems  growing  out  of  a  changing 
world  and  our  country's  transition  from  a 
predominantly  rural  community  to  an  urban 
one.  The  speed  of  this  change  is  a  problem, 
and  whether  you  or  I  like  it  or  not,  change 
comes  with  progress.  Any  community  in 
America  that  today  is  ignoring  the  problems 
of  downtown  decay,  zoning,  trafDc,  bousing, 
pollution,  areawlde  planning  for  health  fa- 
culties, the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  elderly.  Ignorance,  education,  is  con- 
tributing to  additional  federal  controls  to 
additional  loss  of  freedom.  Deep  changes  are 
stirring  in  this  country.  The  private  sector, 
business.  Industry  and  professional  groups 
had  better  become  Just  as  aware  of  this  as 
Is  OUT  federal  government,  our  intellectual 
community  and  many  students. 

In  hlB  book,  "Freedom  Begins  at  the  Mar- 
ket Place".  Erwln  D.  Canham  says:  "Volun- 
tary action  is  the  best  possible  weapon  with 
which  to  flght  stattsm  and  prevent  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  indlvldiial.  It  is  our  nation's 
greatest  tool  in  showing  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  way  to  solve  problems  without  throwing 
ourselves  slavishly  in  the  arms  of  govern- 
ment. Pew  people  elsewhere  In  the  world 
have  any  idea  how  far  and  how  fruitfully 
voluntary  organizations  have  gone  in  the 
United  States.  Our  entire  system  is  radiated 
and  Irrlgtated  by  a  vast  network  of  private 
voluntary  orgEinlzatlons  and  communica- 
tions. Vital  ideas  and  concepts  flow  back  and 
forth  in  these  channels."  Your  organization 
is  a  vital  one  of  these,  as  well  as  your  hos- 
pital system. 

The  practice  of  people  banding  together 
voluntarily  to  solve  problems,  as  you  have 
done.  Is  traditional  In  this  country.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  our  way  of  life 
is  being  challenged  dally.  Never  before  have 
we  been  so  critical,  but  a  lot  more  is  right 
with  America  than  is  wrong. 

Our  government,  at  every  level,  was  de- 
signed as  the  means  of  doing  only  those 
things  which  the  Individual  or  a  lower  level 
could  not  effectively  do  for  itself.  Free  peo- 
ple can  and  must  manage  their  individual 
and  collective  destinies.  Free  choice,  volun- 
taryism, individualism,  cannot  and  must  not 
be  discussed  or  dismissed  as  meaningless 
slogans.  The  great  strength  of  America  comes 
from  freedom,  and  from  the  vitality,  Inge- 
ntiity,  leadership,  community  service  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  in  organizations  like  yours, 
not  from  the  size  and  power  of  government. 
If  we  expect  to  maintain  our  {>ersonal  free- 
dom, we  must  put  forth,  voluntarily,  the 
effort  required.  One  does  not  inherit  an  in- 
stinct for  liberty.  We  have  a  responsibility, 
you  and  I.  to  help  work,  build  and  create  a 
legacy  of  freedom.  Let  us  not  neglect  it. 


ADAMS"  SON  WINS  HONORS  AT 
HARVARD 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  days,  when  the  Nation  is  con- 
fronted with  the  desires  of  students  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  the  world,  one 
is  sometimes  inclined  to  overlook  the 
great  academic  achievements  made  by 
the  students  of  our  country. 

I  happen  to  know  of  one  in  particular, 
Mr.  William  James  Adams,  who  is  the 
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son  of  a  valued  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
Just  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and 
was  awarded  cme  of  the  two  Allyn  A. 
Young  Prizes  of  $400  which  were  given, 
in  recognition  of  liis  outstanding  thesis 
in  economics. 

He  also  received  the  oldest  scholastic 
awaiYl,  the  prized  "Detur"  of  Harvard. 

His  father  is  at  present  acting  presi- 
dent of  Michlgtm  State  University  and 
I  thought  I  would  bring  this  fact  of 
achievement  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  include  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
Michigan  State  University  in  relaitlon  to 
William  James  Adams: 

Adams'  Son  Wins  Honors  at  Harvard 

William  James  Adams  of  928  Lantern  Hill 
Drive,  EUst  Lansing,  has  received  two  of  the 
top  prizes  for  senior  students  at  Harvard 
College.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Adams  was  awarded  one  of  the  two  Allyn 
A.  Young  Prizes  for  $400.  They  were  given  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  thesis  in  eco- 
nomics. 

,  The  nation's  oldest  scholastic  award,  the 
prized  "Detur"  of  Harvard,  also  was  awarded 
Adams.  A  book  award.  It  honors  dlstingxilshed 
application  to  studies. 

Earlier  this  year,  Adams  received  the  John 
H.  Williams  Prize  for  the  beet  overall  record 
In  economics,  his  major.  He  holds  a  John 
Harvard  Scholarship  and  a  Harvard  College 
Scholarship. 

He  is  the  son  of  Michigan  State  University 
acting  president  Dr.  Walter  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Adams. 
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SPEECH  OF  BEN  S.  GILMER  AT  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  GEORGIA  COM- 
MENCEMENT 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
many  graduations  at  this  time  of  year 
come  the  commencement  speeches  with 
messages  from  men  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
very  timely  speech  given  by  Mr.  Ben  Gil- 
mer, president  of  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
commencement  exercises  on  June  7.  His 
remarks  are  very  much  to  the  point  in 
view  of  what  has  been  happening  on  our 
campuses.  Our  young  people  need  to  hear 
this  kind  of  plain  talk,  they  need  this 
kind  of  challenge.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportimity  of  sharing  Mr.  Gilmer's 
address  with  my  colleagues.  It  follows: 
Speech  or  Ben  S.  Gumer  at  Univeesttt  or 
Georgia  Commencement 

This  I  know  is  a  day  to  which  all  of  you 
have  pointed  your  efforts  and  energies  for  a 
long  time.  I  congratulate  you  and  am  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  on  this  great  day  in  your 
lives. 

So  many  long  honored  customs  of  college 
life  have  been  challenged  of  late  I  would  not 
have  been  svirprlsed  to  see  the  abolition  of 
the  commencement  speaker  become  one  of 
them.  Fortunately  for  me  this  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join 
with  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  day. 

Most  commencement  sp>eaker8,  I  suspect, 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  how  long  their 
words  will  be  remembered — and  I  am  no  ex- 
ception. Who,  for  example,  spoke  at  my  own 


graduation  and  what  he  said  have  long  since 
slipped  from  memory. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  solem- 
nity about  these  occasions  that  moves  one  to 
look  long  and  earnestly  within  liimself  for 
that  one  portion  of  wisdom  with  which  life 
may  have  endowed  him  that  might  have  some 
meaning  to  the  new  generation  to  whom  his 
own  will  shortly  pass  the  torch. 

In  recent  years  that  search  has  become  a 
particularly  trying  one,  for  they  have  been 
years  in  which  some  members  of  your  gen- 
eration have  been  loudly  asserting  that  they 
trust  no  one  over  30,  such  protestants  at  the 
same  time  giving  very  little  indication  as  to 
why  anyone  over  30  should  trust  them. 

With  each  succeeding  graduating  class,  it 
would  appear,  the  generation  gap  grows 
wider  and  the  wider  it  grows  the  greater  the 
risk  that  the  commencement  speaker  will  fall 
in. 

Nonetheless  I  suspect  that  nearly  every 
commencement  speaker — up  until  this  year 
at  any  rate — has  secretly  harbored  the  hope 
that  somehow  he  might  find  the  words  that 
will  convey  to  his  younger  audience  that 
he — perhaps  In  some  measure  understands 
the  aims  of  youth,  that,  he  shares  them  with 
undiminished  ardor  in  spite  of  the  passing 
years. 

This  rapport  onoe  established,  his  audience 
will,  he  hopes,  hear  his  words  with  open 
minds — and  perhaps  even  heed  some  of 
them. 

Thus  most  commencement  comment  on 
youth  to  youth  falls  into  a  predictable  pat- 
tern: applaud  youth's  alms,  deplore  its 
methods. 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  trust.  If  this  year — I 
abandon  the  pattern.  To  my  mind  rapport 
between  the  generations  will  be  better  served 
by  candor  than  by  strained  efforts  at  Ingra- 
tiatlon.  At  the  risk.  then,  of  being  charac- 
terized as  a  quaint  survivor  from  a  bygone 
era.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  precisely  what  I 
think. 

Briefly,  I  am  not  with  it.  What  has  been 
happening  on  many  of  our  campuses  over 
the  past  few  months — or  rather  what  the 
newspapers  have  chosen  to  tell  us  about 
what  has  been  happening  on  our  campuses  I 
find  deplorable. 

And  what  alms  are  served  by  vandalism 
and  violence  I  readily  confess  I  do  not 
understand.  If  the  Impulse  to  these  actions 
springs,  as  I  have  heard  it  alleged,  from 
youthful  idealism,  it  is  misplaced  Idealism 
and  certain  to  defeat  the  very  alms  it  pro- 
fesses to  serve. 

Not  freedom  but  a  new  authoritarianism 
Is  surely  the  most  likely  consequence  of 
such  excesses.  Nor  Is  it  very  likely  that  ex- 
panded participation  in  decision-making 
will  be  extended  to  those  who  by  their  ac- 
tions demonstrate  they  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  the  responsibilities  they  already 
have. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  would 
have  preferred  to  talk  with  you  today  about 
almost  any  other  topic  than  the  current 
campus  turmoil.  Avoidance  however,  would 
sen'e  no  useful  purpose  and  indeed  would 
be  Interpreted  as  Joining  with  those  who 
seem  to  believe  that  If  something  is  ignored 
it  will  cease  to  exist. 

Among  my  colleagues  in  the  business 
world,  utter  consternation  seems  to  be  the 
most  common  reaction  to  the  recently  highly 
publicized  events  on  some  of  our  nation's 
most  distinguished  campuses. 

It  is  an  altogether  understandable  reac- 
tion but  not  to  my  mind  a  very  helpful  one. 
For  these  events  can  no  longer  be  dismissed 
as  isolated  phenomena.  Nor  can  we  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  they  are  "un- 
American."  the  product  of  an  alien  con- 
spiracy. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  the  actual  per- 
petrators of  the  violent  acts  we  have  been 
reading  about  probably  constitute  but  a  small 
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fraction  of  the  current  campus  generation, 
we  simply  cannot  take  lightly  the  fact  that 
the  politics  of  violence  has  moved  from  the 
streets  to  a  site  we  had  assumed  was  re- 
served for  calm  inquiry  and  rational  dis- 
course. 

The  consequences  of  these  events  for  the 
ooUeges  Involved  may  be  tragic  or  hopeful, 
depending  on  their  response.  But  my  concern 
runs  beyond  the  prospects  of  particular  in- 
stitutions and  goes  to  the  implications  of 
these  events  to  the  future  course  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

Down  through  the  years  Americans  for  the 
most  part  have  been  willing  to  resolve  their 
differences — and  accept  the  consequences 
within  a  commonly  accepted  framework  of 
order  and  due  process. 

On  our  campuses  as  in  our  cities,  violence 
signals  the  breakdown  of  this  tradition.  But 
what  is  more  disturbing  is  the  realization  that 
the  recent  disorders  may  be  but  surface 
symptoms  of  a  more  widespread  infection. 

This  infection  shows  itself  ir  what  appears 
to  be  an  increasing  disposition  to  escape  the 
reponsibilltles  of  clUzenshlp  and  the  risks 
of  participation  either  by  seeking  refuge  in 
private  comforts  or  at  the  other  extreme,  by 
an  equally  irreBfKjnsible  disposition  to  ♦.rans- 
late  the  most  agonizingly  complex  problems 
Into  simple  confrontations  between  "them" 
and  "us." 

I  addressed  myself  to  this  development  on 
a  like  occasion  a  year  ago  and  what  was  said 
then  can  be  repeated  now  with  no  less  con- 
viction :  To  my  mind  this  resort  to  unreason — 
In  whatever  guise  it  appears — is  the  most 
dangerous  trend  of  our  time. 

It  Jeopardized  what  has  been  and  remains 
our  country's  greatest  strength — and  that  is 
the  capacity  to  govern  ourselves. 

This  resort  to  unreason  shows  itself,  too, 
in  what  seems  to  be  an  increasing  preoccu- 
pation with  power,  power  exercised  not 
through  the  conventional  political  process 
but  by  obstructing  the  normal  operations  of 
society. 

Power  thus  exercised  can  dramatize  dis- 
sent and  discontent,  but  it  can  also  under- 
mine the  orderly  pixxseeses  on  which  the  dis- 
senters themselves  wlU  depend  once  their 
discontent  is  assuaged.  The  continued  use  of 
this  kind  of  power  can  only  lead  to  the  pro- 
gressive degeneration  of  the  political  process 
m  this  country,  to  the  death  of  freedom.  This 
is,  as  well,  the  moet  likely  consequence  to 
our  nation's  goals  and — more  particularly — 
to  the  quickened  aspirations  of  youth. 

Those  goals  cannot  be  achieved  or  those 
hopes  realized  in  an  angry  society,  divided 
by  contention  and  embittered  by  frustration. 
Only  a  coherent  society,  uniting  all  its  ele- 
ments in  a  context  of  commonly  accepted 
political  process,  can  gather  its  resources  and 
marshal  its  energies  on  the  scale  the  future 
will  require. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  men  and  women  of 
reason  and  conscience  everywhere  made  it 
plain  that  this  society  cannot  countenance 
and  will  not  reward  the  willful  exercise  of 
power  to  obstruct  Its  legitimate  processes. 

But  clearly  it  is  not  enough  bo  decry  vio- 
lence unless  at  the  same  time  we  are  ready 
to  take  acootmt  of  the  causes  that  inspire  it. 
Clearly  we  must  ask  ovirselves.  what  Is 
wrong  with  youth  or  what  is  wrong  with  us 
and  the  world  we  have  made  that  has  pro- 
duced so  deep  an  estrangement  between  so 
many  of  our  young  people  and  the  major  in- 
stitutions of  American  life. 

I  raise  the  question  not  out  of  concern 
for  the  current  crop  of  campus  saboteurs 
but  for  the  far  larger  nximber  of  their  con- 
temporaries who  may  take  as  dim  a  view  of 
violence  as  I  do  but  whose  anger,  albeit  con- 
tained, is  anger  all  the  same. 

You  win  tell  me.  I  suppose,  that  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  injustice  in  the  world 
to  warrant  anger  and  that  the  occasions  for 
youth's  estrangement  are  not  really  that 
hard  to  find: 
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A  sad  and  apparently  interminable  war  and 
its  tragic  costs  in  lives  and  resources  .... 
The  evidence  in  the  midst  of  affluence  that 
millions  of  our  fellow  cltizeru  have  not 
shared  in  America's  expanding  opportu- 
nity .... 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  people  in  our 
greatest  cities  live  ugly  lives  .... 

The  apparent  hypocrisy  of  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  no  higher  aim  than  a  continuous 
expansion  of  p>ersonal  consumption. 

But  we  have  experienced  these  occasions 
before.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  recall  a  time  when 
we  have  been  without  them  or  their  counter- 
parts. 

So.  without  the  slightest  implication  o» 
doubt  about  the  depth  and  sincerity  jf  the 
convictions  of  young  people  on  the  issues  I 
have  recited,  let  me  £ay  that  it  seemt,  to  me 
the  explanation  lies  elsewhere. 

There  are  in  my  observation  as  many  differ- 
ent Interpretations  of  youth's  mood  as  there 
are  interpreters  and  I  claim  no  special  in- 
sight in  this  regard.  There  does,  however, 
seem  to  me  to  be  two  interrelated  elements 
in  the  current  mood  that  are  unique  to  these 
times. 

The  first  is  a  leellng.  apparently  widely 
shared  in  your  generation,  that  the  prospect 
ahead  is  a  sadly  empty  one.  that  the  expected 
course  of  your  lives  offers  very  little  worthy 
of  high  purpose  and  very  little  promise  of 
opportunities  for  a  sense  of  real  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  the  second  is  a  sense  of  frustration  in 
the  face  of  institutions  so  large,  so  complex, 
so  apparently  impersonal  that  they  afford 
little  prosp>ect  that  what  one  man  does  will 
make  very  much  difference. 

Were  these  impressions  valid,  this  cere- 
mony, normally  the  most  hopeful  on  occa- 
sions, would  be  a  sad  one  indeed.  Nor  will 
they  be  made  otherwise  by  any  simple  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  by  me,  however  deeply 
I  might  feel  it. 

Nonetheless  I  shall  risk  it.  Your  own  dis- 
contents dramatize  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  uiLflnlshed  business  in  our  society 
that  is  worthy  of  the  l>est  that  is  in  you. 

Who,  if  not  you.  is  going  to  see  to  it  that 
our  onrushlng  technology  is  shaped  to  hu- 
mane ends. 

Who,  if  not  you,  is  going  to  bring  order  and 
civility — and,  yes,  greatness — back  to  our 
great  cities. 

Who.  if  not  you.  ts  going  to  rationalize 
our  outmoded  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  final 
third  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Who,  if  not  you.  is  going  to  assure  the 
adequacy  of  public  services,  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  waste  disposal — for  a 
population  that  by  the  century's  end  will 
nimiber  360  million. 

Who.  If  not  you,  will  see  to  It  that  we  have 
an  education  system  in  this  country  that 
denies  to  no  one  the  ability  to  grow  to  the 
limit  of  his  personal  capacity. 

Who.  If  not  you,  will  see  to  it  that  our  in- 
stitutions— our  colleges  and  corporations, 
our  churches  and  city  halls — do  not  become 
ends  in  themselves,  that  they  develop  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  for  renewal  in  the  face  of 
changing  needs. 

I  raise  these  questions  in  order  to  suggest 
that  I  profoundly  believe — end  that  is  that 
there  are  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  that 
those  new  worlds  do  not  lie  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  space  but  close  at  hand. 

But  the  conquest  of  these  new  worlds.  I 
must  quickly  add.  cannot  be  achieved  by  slo- 
gans. They  will  not  yield  to  marches  and 
manifestos  or  to  simple  fervor  unsupported 
by  oompetenoe.  They  will  yield  only  to  the 
patient  exercise  of  o\ir  rational  faculties. 

Those  who  think  otherwise  are  not  the 
revolutionaries  they  proclaim  themselves  to 
be.  Rather  are  they — in  the  opinion  of  an 
MJ.T;  professor  whoae  name  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce but  whose  views  I  sbare — counter- 
revolutionaries— a  romantic  remnant,  histor- 
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Ically  obsolescent,  unequipped  to  change  the 
world,  equipped  only  to  demand  tliat  it  be 
changed. 

Today's  world,  stubbornly  complex  as  it  Is 
and  growing  more  so,  will  exact  a  hard  disci- 
pline from  thoee  who  seriously  hope  to  have 
a  hand  in  changing  it.  In  short.  It  will  take 
competence. 

What  satisfactions  will  derive  from  accept- 
ing the  ctiallenge  of  acquiring  that  cotape- 
tence  will  not  include  the  satisfactions  of 
sel  f -dramatization . 

Those  of  you  who  do  accept  that  challenge 
will  be  in  fact  the  true  revolutionaries — with 
a  better  warrant  to  that  term  than  those  of 
your  contemporaries  who  have  appropriated 
It  for  themselves. 

Today  our  society  faces  a  sertous  shortage 
of  true  revolutionaries — men  and  women 
with  the  competence  and  i>atlence  to  face 
complexity  unafraid.  Those  we  have  are  with- 
out exception  over- burdened.  In  an  age  of 
increasing  leisure,  their  work  week  grows 
longer  and  their  lights  burn  later  than  those 
of  their  colleagues.  Such  vacations  as  they 
manage  are,  as  often  as  not.  IntMTupted  by 
some  emergent  crisis. 

No  sector  of  society  has  a  monopoly  on 
their  talents.  You  will  find  them  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  in  municipal  agencies 
and  you  will,  I  am  glad  to  say,  find  them  in 
business. 

You  will  not  read  their  names  in  head- 
lines— they  look  much  the  same  as  you  and 
me — but  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  fact  that 
things  work  as  well  as  they  do.  On  them  our 
hopes  depend  that  things  are  going  to  work 
t>etter.  They  are  the  "new  adventurers." 
What  manner  of  men  are  they? 
Plrst  of  all,  they  know  their  business  but 
never  deceive  themselves  that  they  know  all 
they  need  to  know. 

They  are  not  "mere  technicians."  They 
know  that  in  this  world  of  ours  there  are 
no  simple  answers  any  more,  that  any  plan 
or  program,  however  plausible  in  the  ab- 
stract, must  meet  the  test  of  human  needs 
and  that  those  needs  are  varied,  more  often 
than  not  competing  and  must  somehow  be 
resolved  in  an  outcome  that,  while  it  may  be 
best  for  all,  may  be  fully  satisfactory  to 
none. 

And  they  know,  too.  that  the  consequence 
of  attempting  too  much,  like  the  consequence 
of  doing  too  little,  is  failure.  Plnding  what 
is  right  is  an  arduous  process  of  matching 
needs  with  resources,  of  rigorously  assigning 
priorities  that  distinguished  between  what 
must  l>e  done,  what  can  be  done  and  what 
had  best  be  put  off  until  tomorrow.  In  short, 
they  know  that  social  ends  depend  on  eco- 
nomic means. 

Finally,  I  think  I  should  say  that  the  men 
and  women  I  have  been  talking  about  are 
not  very  different  from  you  and  me. 

They  are  not  new  breed  of  men,  a  specially 
constituted  elite  somehow  genetically 
equipped  to  manipulate  the  mysterlotis  con- 
trol system  of  our  complex  society. 

What  most  distinguishes  them  from  the 
rest  of  men  is  their  confidence  that  change 
can  be  managed — can  be  because  must  be 
and  their  belief  that  what  one  man  does 
-about  it  can  in  fact  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  modest  men. 
Somehow,  though,  wherever  they  are — in  a 
business,  a  government  agency,  a  town  hall — 
they  seem  to  generate  about  themselves  an 
atmosphere  of  excitement.  They  do  so  be- 
cause— if  only  by  the  smallest  increments — 
where  they  are  things  are  moving. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  the  "new  adventur- 
ers." Compared  to  the  number  of  people  who 
are  simply  along  for  the  ride,  the  number  of 
people  who  really  keep  things  moving  In 
this  world  Is  small  Indeed.  We  need  more. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  words 
about  those  institutions  which  together 
compromise  what  you  may  call  the  estab- 
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Ushment.  I  suppose  the  telephone  company 
Is  one  of  them. 

If  my  own  experience  ts  any  giiide,  there 
Is  as  much  diversity  within  the  eetabllah- 
ment.  If  there  Is  such  a  thing,  as  there  Is 
any  place  anyone  might  want  to  look. 

Forces  for  change,  not  all  of  It  good,  con- 
tend with  forces  for  stability,  not  all  of  It 
bad.  in  a  state  of  continuing  dynamic  ten- 
sion. 

Is  there  room  In  the  establishment — In  my 
own  business,  for  example — for  adventure?  If 
I  say,  yes  there  Is.  I  must  also  remind  myself 
that  we  have  a  continuing  obligation  to  ask 
ourselves,  is  there  room  enough?  We  must  and 
we  do  because  our  future  depends  In  the  final 
analysis  on  an  asset  that  appears  nowhere 
on  our  balance  sheet,  the  Innovative  capac- 
ity of  our  people,  their  ability  to  sense  and 
respond  to  society's  new  demands,  their  abil- 
ity not  merely  to  react  to  change  but  to  lead 
it. 

Finally,  It  appears  to  me  that  it  la  time  for 
a  general  de-escalation  of  the  rhetoric  we  ap- 
ply to  the  current  problems  of  our  society. 
Surely  no  nation  on  earth  has  experienced  so 
many  "revolutions"  and  so  many  "crises"  as 
we  have  over  the  past  few  years.  Yet  some- 
how we  bave  survived. 

Looked-at  In  perspective,  not  every  change 
is  a  "revolution"  and  not  every  problem  a 
"crisis."  I  suggest  that  the  application  of 
a  more  moderate  terminology  to  current 
problems  would  contribute  to  our  confidence 
that  they  can — with  the  patient  application 
of  good  sense  and  good  will — be  managed  and 
managed  effectively. 

At  the  same  time  If  we  could  rid  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  stereotypes  that  dominate 
so  much  of  ova  thinking  these  days — the 
disposition  of  people  like  me  to  address  peo- 
ple like  you  as  "youth"  and  of  you  perhaps 
to  think  of  me  as  "business" — if  we  could 
come  to  see  each  other,  not  as  generalized 
classifications  of  humanity  but  as  individ- 
uals, each  with  his  own  talents,  each  with 
his  own  hopes,  and  both  with  so  much  In 
common,  we  would  be  taking  a  long  step 
toward  strengthening  in  our  country  that 
sense  of  community  that  has  been  its  greatest 
asset  and  that,  should  we  lose  it,  would  be 
its  greatest  loss. 

Thank  you  very  much.  My  very  best  wishes 
to  all  of  you. 


ETHEL  PERCY  ANDRUS  MEMORIAL 
GERONTOLOGY  CENTER 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969    i 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  plans  are  un- 
derway to  construct  in  the  near  future 
the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Memorial  Ger- 
ontology Center  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  an  institution  that 
will  dfvote  its  attention  to  the  problems 
of  our  growing  body  of  senior  citizens. 
Some  30  Members  of  the  House  and  12 
Senators  have  introduced  resolutions 
calling  for  support  for  this  institution.  I 
wish  to  join  them  in  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  and  the  promise 
it  holds  for  the  future  welfare  of  elderly 
Americans. 

No  more  suitable  memorial  could  be 
erected  for  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  nor  is 
any  American  more  deserving  of  this 
recognition.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  was  one 
of  those  remarkable  people  who  make  all 
of  us  proud  to  be  Americans.  Other  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
pioneered  in  health,  in  education,  in  sci- 
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ence  and  technology  and  their  names  are 
known  to  us  all  as  great  trailbreakers  of 
their  times.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  pio- 
neered in  making  life  meaningful  for 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  and  face 
the  very  serious  adjustment  from  a  career 
or  a  job  or  a  busy  household  to  that  of 
relative  ease. 

Dr.  Andrus  thought  that  the  retire- 
ment years  should  be  useful  and  creative 
years.  She  came  to  this  decision  when  she 
found  herself  in  retirement,  after  a  busy 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  high  school 
principal  in  Los  Angeles.  She  was  un- 
willing to  vegetate,  to  retire  to  boredom 
and  frustration.  She  began  a  new  career 
and  it  was  this  second  career  that 
brought  her  the  fame  and  recognition  of 
which  we  speak  today. 

Retirement  must  have  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  shock  for  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
when  she  found  that  her  monthly  pen- 
sion, after  41  years  of  teaching  and 
school  administration,  was  a  mere  $60. 
Dr.  Andrus  had  made  provisions  for 
supplementing  that  sum,  but  she  won- 
dered how  other  retired  schoolteachers 
managed  to  get  along.  That  was  the 
spark  that  prompted  her  to  organize  in 
1947  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation, aimed  "at  putting  dignity  back 
into  the  life  of  the  penniless  former 
teacher." 

In  1958,  the  teachers'  association  hav- 
ing become  a  nationwide  success.  Dr.  An- 
drus broadened  her  work  by  establishing 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. That  year  the  two  organizations 
launched  a  highly  successful  health  in- 
surance program  for  the  aging,  a  pro- 
gram which  Dr.  Andrus  had  worked 
diligently  to  prepare  for  several  years. 

Typical  of  other  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciations is  the  magazine.  Modem  Matu- 
rity, for  which  Dr.  Andrus  won  several 
editorial  awards.  It  is  filled  with  reminis- 
cence and  with  challenges  for  the  future, 
news  of  AARP-  and  NRTA-sponsored 
travel  tours,  hobbies,  and  beautiful 
photography. 

Another  successful  innovation  was  the 
Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  where 
members  may  study  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects from  feature  writing  through  busi- 
ness management  to  ceramics  and  oil 
painting. 

Others  call  it  old  age.  Dr.  Andrus  called 
it  "dynamic  maturity,"  and  in  that 
phrase  she  captured  all  the  meaning  of 
her  programs.  Millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans remember  her  with  affection  for  the 
new  richness,  fulfillment,  and  achieve- 
ment she  brought  into  their  lives, 

I  was  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
Dr.  Andrus  as  she  fought  for  legislative 
innovations  for  older  Americans.  The 
proposed  memorial  gerontology  center 
will  carry  on  her  great  work.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  associated  with  those  who  seek  to 
advance  the  project. 

Other  details  of  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  American  wom- 
an are  discussed  in  the  following  October 
1968  article  from  Changing  Times: 
They're  Retired — Bur  Leading  Lively 
Lives — The  Key:  New  Experiences,  Not 
Reruns  op  Old  Ones 

The  million  or  so  men  and  women  who  be- 
long to  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  represent  a  refreshing  paradox:  Their 
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attitude  toward  their  autumn  years  is  basi- 
cally youthful. 

Not  that  they  strive  to  recapture  a  well- 
lost  Immaturity.  But  they  do  reject  checker- 
playing,  chair-rocking  retirement  In  favor  of 
retirement  that  is  a  way  of  living  rather  than 
a  way  of  aging. 

They  call  what  they  aim  for  "dynamic  ma- 
turity"— a  retirement  life  filled  with  such 
new  experiences  as  low-cost  trips  throughout 
the  world;  new  learning  In  such  areas  as 
art,  language  or  music;  new  social  contacts 
via  local  chapters  and  hospitality  houses;  and 
devices  for  reinforcing  their  financial 
security. 

These  benefits  have  been  available  for  the 
past  ten  years  to  anyone  age  55  or  over — re- 
tired or  not — willing  to  plunk  down  the  $2  a 
year  AARP  membership  fee  to,  as  Its  founder, 
the  late  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  put  It.  "get 
their  lives  moving  again." 

pension  poor  teachers 

Back  in  the  I940's,  a  few  months  before 
her  sixtieth  birthday.  Dr.  Andrus  retired  as 
principal  of  a  California  high  school  to  dis- 
cover that  retired  teachers  had  little  to  live 
on  ($50  or  J60  a  month)  and  little  to  look 
forward  to.  Her  battle  for  better  teachers' 
pensions  led  to  formation  in  1947  of  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association,  AARP's 
still  robust  sister  organization. 

As  this  group  grew.  Dr.  Andrus  met  more 
and  more  members  whose  financial  resources 
had  been  wiped  out  by  a  serious  illness  or 
accident.  In  those  days  health  and  accident 
policies  were  either  unavailable  to  people 
over  65  or  too  costly  for  most  pensioners,  and 
many  found  their  policies  canceled  when 
they  retired.  Dr.  Andrus  argued  with  dozens 
of  insurance  companies  that  budget-priced, 
noncancelable  group  health  Insurance  for 
retired  teachers  65  and  over  was  financially 
feasible. 

She  finally  persuaded  one  progressive  com- 
pany to  try  it.  The  retired  teachers  proved 
excellent  risks,  and  the  plan  was  so  success- 
ful that  nonteachers  clamored  for  it.  This 
led  Dr.  Andrus  to  set  up  AARP  in  1958  as  a 
national  organization  for  retired  nonteachers 
to  make  them  eligible  for  group  health 
insurance. 

Today  the  health  insurance  plan,  now  ar- 
ranged to  dovetail  with  medicare.  Is  avail- 
able to  those  65  and  over  (age  62  for  women 
and  social  security  recipients).  It  has  no 
upper  age  limit  and  accepts  the  member's 
present  physical  condition,  although  a  new 
policyholder  with  a  pre-existing  illness  isn't 
covered  for  that  Illness  for  six  months. 

Several  types  of  life  insurance  are  offered, 
too.  Some  of  the  policies  Include  health  re- 
strictions, but  they  afford  many  members 
life  insurance  coverage  that  is  unobtainable 
elsewhere.  The  association  also  helped  de- 
velop an  auto  Insurance  policy  that  won't 
be  denied  an  older  driver  because  of  his  age 
alone  (the  policy  Is  not  yet  available  in  all 
states) . 

Complaints  about  the  high  cost  of  drugs 
led  AARP  to  establish  its  own  pharmacy  in 
1959  to  fill  prescriptions  by  mall  at  prices 
below  customary  retail  charges.  Today,  over 
50  registered  pharmacists  in  dispensaries  in 
Florida,  California  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia flu  over  5,000  orders  a  day  for  medi- 
cines, vitamins  and  medical  supplies,  sent 
to  members  postage  paid  and  without  any 
service  charges. 

"There's  a  prescription  I  get  filled  weekly 
that  would  cost  me  $14  in  the  local  drug- 
store," says  one  member.  "I  get  it  from  the 
AARP  pharmacy  for  $8.  And  believe  me  I  can 
\ise  that  six  bucks  a  week  savings." 

The  travel  program  also  began  at  the 
request  of  members.  It  is  group  travel,  geared 
to  the  ixxketbooks  and  pace  of  older  travel- 
ers. The  first  trip,  a  1958  European  tour,  drew 
183  members.  This  year  6,000  members  ex- 
pect to  tour  Europe,  South  America,  the 
South    Pacific,    Mexico,    HawaU    and   other 
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parts  of  the  U.S.  On  the  new  "Baltic  Circle 
Tour"  members  will  spend  31  days  touring 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland  and  Russia  at  a  cost  of 
$1,545  for  everything — air  and  land  trans- 
portation, accommodations,  three  meals  a 
day,  entertainment  and  sightseeing  with 
local  guides. 

lifetime  learners 

The  zest  that  leads  thousands  of  elderly 
AARP  members  to  travel  as  far  away  as 
Russia  leads  thousands  more  to  seek  self- 
Improvement  at  a  time  in  life  when  many 
others  are  throwing  in  the  sponge. 

"Older  people  are  our  greatest  reserve  of 
talent  and  wisdom,"  Dr.  Andrus  often  said. 
"Continuing  education  will  Insure  their 
position  in  the  mainstream  of  life."  Before 
her  death  in  1967  she  saw  her  philosophy 
fiower  into  the  AARP's  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning,  schools  where  the  elderly  can 
study  everything  from  finger  painting  to 
practical  psychology.  The  Institutes,  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
serve  as  prototypes  for  local  continuing  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  association  also  offers  a  driver-im- 
provement program — co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Safety  Council — and  when  mem- 
bers complete  the  course,  they  receive  a 
10%  discount  on  their  AARP  auto  insurance. 
There  are  other  special  services  as  well: 

Consultations,  including  advice  on  retire- 
ment housing  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  and  sug- 
gestions for  finding  a  retirement  job  or  even 
starting  a  second  career. 

A  bimonthly  magazine.  Modern  Maturity, 
and  other  publications  full  of  helpful,  enter- 
taining £ind  inspirational  articles  specifically 
for  those  55  and  up. 

A  Hospitality  House  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
which  has  low-cost  accommodations  for 
traveling  members,  and  hospitality  lounges 
in  Long  Beach  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  provide  local  and  visiting  members 
entertainment,  refreshments  and  a  place  to 
relax. 

A  nursing  home  in  OJai,  Cal.,  where  mem- 
bers get  special  geriatric  restorative  and  re- 
habilitation treatment. 

A  legislative  council,  which  promotes  the 
interests  of  older  persons — such  as  improved 
social  security  and  medicare  benefits — in 
Washington. 

F^om  one  dedicated  woman's  lonely  cru- 
sade to  a  million  members  In  a  single  decade 
is  quite  an  accomplishment.  The  appeal  of 
AARP's  "dynamic  maturity"  is  still  spread- 
ing, with  more  than  500  active  local  chapters 
across  the  U.S.,  with  its  services  extending 
to  overseas  and  with  5,000  to  7,000  new  mem- 
bers joining  every  week. 


AHEPA  AND  YOUTH  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ahepa  Educational  Foimdation,  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  and  the  supreme  president  of  the 
order,  Gus  Cherevas,  have  all  launched 
a  new  and  interesting  program  which 
promises  unusual  educational  and  cul- 
tural opportuntles  to  a  number  of  young 
Americans. 

This  summer  100  members  of  the  Sons 
of  Pericles  and  Maids  of  Athena,  both 
Ahepa  auxiliary  organizations,  will  spend 
8  weeks  at  Anatolia  College  in  Greece  as 
recipients  of  the  Ahepa-Anatolia  College 
summer  scholarship  program. 
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I  want  to  congratulate  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  and  all  those  associated  with  this 
program  on  this  imaginative  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  Nicholas  Zan- 
netos,  executive  editor  of  the  Ahepan  de- 
scribing this  program : 

Ahepa  and  Youth  Education 

Prom  Its  very  inception,  the  Order  of 
Ahei>a  put  special  emphasis  on  Education. 
The  letter  "E"  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  word  AHEPA  by  design,  to  indicate  the 
importance  held  for  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  Fraternity. 

Mindful  of  its  obligation  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  education  of  our  Youth, 
Ahepa  proceeded  to  organize  its  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, the  Sons  of  Pericles  and  Maids  of 
Athena,  searching  for  plans  to  keep  them 
within  bounds  and  under  the  infiuence  of 
Hellenism;  to  inculcate  upon  them  due  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  their  heritage;  to 
awaken  in  them  a  fair  appreciation  for  the 
Hellenic  language,  culture  and  traditions. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Anatolia 
Scholarship  Program  was  presented  to  the 
New  York  Convention  last  summer  by  Su- 
preme President  Gus  Cherevas  After  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  by  all  the  Ahepa 
Auxiliaries,  the  prog^ram  *£is  approved  by  the 
Ahepa  Educational  Foundation. 

After  an  extensive  presentation  of  the  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Ahepa  Domain  by  our 
energetic  Supreme  President  Gus  Cherevas, 
it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  our  youth 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
with  applications  pouring  into  Headquarters 
from  22  districts.  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
oversubscription  of  the  program,  with  the 
knowledge  that  Anatolia  College  could  ac- 
commodate ONLY  100  persons,  Supreme 
President  Cherevas  made  arrangement  with 
officials  of  the  Greek  Government  to  accom- 
modate an  additional  200  Sons  and  Maids  in 
cultural  programs  of  5-week  duration  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens.  Greece. 

This  means  that  a  total  of  300  Sons  and 
Maids,  under  the  banner  of  Ahepa,  will  be 
involved  in  a  cultural  exchange  program  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  land  of  the  rich 
Hellenic  Heritage  they  have  been  preached 
about  through  their  young  lives.  They  will 
study  Literature,  Arts  and  Crafts,  m  the  very 
same  land  where  the  originators  of  these 
masterly  forms  of  expression  lived  and 
taught.  Homer's  epic  poetry,  the  historical 
virritlngs  of  Herodotus,  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  philosophic  concepts  of  Plato, 
the  plays  of  Sophocles  will  have  an  over- 
whelming impression  on  their  young  souls, 
when  taught  on  the  same  grounds  the  great 
masters  walked.  The  great  Hellenic  Heritage, 
which  until  now  were  empty  words  to  them, 
will  have  a  full  meaning  now  in  the  Inspiring 
environment  of  the  Cradle  of  Civilization. 

And  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  enriched  and  in- 
vigorated with  their  inspirational  experience, 
they  will  become  the  great  missionaries  of 
the  objectives  of  Ahepa,  spreading  the  gospel 
of  the  rich  Hellenic  Heritage  to  thousands. 


TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  be 
neaiing  a  vote  on  the  question  of  keep- 
ing or  eliminating  the  tax-exempt  status 
on  municipal  bonds.  Before  that  Issue 
reaches  the  floor,  I  think  all  Members 
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should  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
careful  analysis  because  I  am  convinced 
the  taxpayers  in  our  cities  will  be  the 
ones  who  would  suffer. 

Last  year  in  Texas,  a  record  $950  mil- 
lion in  bonds  was  issued  in  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities.  Of  this  amount, 
the  cities  issued  $302  million  in  bonds; 
schools  and  junior  colleges  issued  $275 
million;  counties  and  road  districts,  $47 
million;  special  districts  like  water,  river, 
and  hospital  districts,  $137  million;  and 
State  agencies  and  State  colleges,  $190 
million. 

Investors  who  bought  these  bonds  do 
not  have  to  pay  income  taxes  on  the 
interest  which  the  bonds  will  bear. 
Therefore,  obviously,  they  were  willing 
to  buy  these  bonds  at  a  much  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Without  these  investors,  many  of 
the  badly  needed  projects  would  not 
have  been  possible — especially  in  a  tight 
money  market. 

There  is  a  primrose  path  being  lined 
with  innuendoes  that  municipal  bonds 
furnish  a  tax  shelter  for  the  extremely 
wealthy  people  in  this  counti-y — people 
who  do  not  pay  a  cent  in  Federal  taxes. 
Such  people  do  exist,  but  in  far  fewer 
numbers  than  we  would  be  led  to  believe. 
I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  a 
frank  explanation  of  "who  buys  munici- 
pal bonds"  and  "who  benefits."  The  arti- 
cle was  written  for  the  Jime  issue  of 
Texas  Town  &  City  by  W.  E.  Tinsley, 
executive  director.  Municipal  Advisory 
Council  of  Texas.  Mr.  Tinsley  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  State's  leading  ex- 
perts in  municipal  bond  markets.  His 
article  is  as  follows : 

Who  Really  Beneftts  From  Tax  Exemption 
OF  Interest  on  Municipal  Bonds? 
(By  W.  E.  Tinsley) 
A  surprising  number  of  people  across  the 
land  are  completely  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  owner  of  a  bond  Issued  by  a  state  or 
unit  of  local  government  Is  not  required  to 
pay  Income  taxes  on  the  interest  which  the 
bond  earns.  At  least  that  has  been  the  situ- 
ation; the  number  of  such  people  grows 
smaller  every  day.  One  can  hardly  pick  up 
a  newspaper  these  days  or  listen  to  a  news- 
cast without  there  being  brought  to  his  at- 
tention some  story  of  the  gross  Inequities 
in  our  system  of  federal  income  taxes  under 
which  bloated  plutocrats  realize  Incomes 
running  Into  the  millions  but  pay  no  Income 
taxes  whatever.  M>B-e  often  than  not.  It  Is 
mentioned  that  the  tax  dodge  or  loophole 
employed  by  these  parasites  of  society  is  that 
of  the  municipal  bond,  the  Interest  income 
from  which  Is  tax  exempt. 

The  average  American  is  an  easy  mark  for 
this  sort  of  propaganda.  He  has  an  inherent 
sense  of  fairness,  he  is  generally  unhappy 
with  the  amount  withheld  from  his  pay 
check,  and  he  has  the  uneasy  suspicion  that 
he  Is  not  getting  his  money's  worth  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  taxes  he  pays.  He  Is  out- 
raged by  the  Image  which  has  been  created 
of  the  owner  of  municipal  bonds,  this  fat 
cat  lying  on  the  warm  sands  of  Miami  Beach 
with  a  martini  In  one  hand  and  a  buxom 
blonde  In  the  other,  and  paying  no  Income 
taxes.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  It  I 
Everyone  ought  to  be  forced  to  pay  some 
Income  taxes! 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  most  cleverly  con- 
trived Images  (of  a  character  who  does  not 
exist.  Incidentally)  which  has  been  foisted 
on  the  American  public  In  many  a  day.  What 
are  the  facts?  When  and  how  did  such  a 
system  ever  come  Into  being  In  the  first 
place?  Why  doesn't  Congress  put  a  stop  to  it? 
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The  exemption  of  interest  Income  on  mu- 
nicipal twnds  is  as  old  as  the  federal  incwne 
tax  law.  Eminent  legal  authorities  maintain 
that  Its  principle  Is  solidly  founded  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  under  those  pro- 
visions which  eetabllah  reciprocity  between 
the  states  and  the  central  government  under 
our  federal  system.  But  this  is  not  a  legal 
dissertation;  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
is  to  examine  some  of  the  practicalities  of 
the  matter  and  to  determine  Just  who  the 
real  beneficiary  is  of  this  arrangement  which 
exempts  municipal  bond  interest  from  fed- 
eral Income  taxes. 

WHO  RKAixT  Bxmrrrs? 

Ovx  thesis  Is  this:  the  real  beneficiary  is 
not  the  holder  of  the  municipal  bond — the 
investor  who  loaned  the  money  to  the  state 
or  local  governmental  unit  to  finance  some 
public  facility — but  the  real  beneficiary  is 
any  one  of  the  200  million  Americans  who 
may  at  any  time  during  the  routine  of  his 
day-to-day  existence — 

Draw  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst, 
open  the  faucets  of  his  shower,  wash  the  fam- 
ily automobile  or  sprinkle  his  lawn; 

Flush  a  toilet,  open  the  drain  in  the  lava- 
torjr  of  bis  bathroom,  or  drop  table  scraps 
into  the  disposal  unit  of  his  kitchen  sink; 

Pay  a  premliim  on  a  fire  Insurance  policy 
covering  his  home  or  place  of  business  which 
is  protected  by  the  fire  plug  at  the  comer 
and  the  fire  station  in  the  neighborhood; 

Drive  his  automobile  on  a  paved  street  or 
county  road,  across  a  bridge  which  spans 
a  stream,  or  halt  it  at  the  traffic  light  at  a 
biisy  intersection; 

Have  a  child  enrolled  in  a  public  school 
or  a  state  supported  Institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Feel  any  satisfaction  as  a  citizen  of  hla 
community  in  the  knowledge  that  the  crim- 
inal is  safely  behind  bars,  the  insane  are 
being  ministered  to,  and  the  Indigent  are 
housed; 

Romp  with  his  children  in  a  public  park 
or  give  them  a  swimming  lesson  in  the  park 
pool; 

Take  off  or  land  as  a  passenger  of  any 
scheduled  and  licensed  airline  or  ship,  or 
receive  merchandise  sent  by  air; 

Or,  participate  in  any  one  of  literally  dozens 
of  other  activities  or  realize  the  benefits  and 
conveniences  of  any  of  the  countless  pub- 
licly-owned facilities  which  are  financed 
through  the  issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  of 
the  state  and  its  local  governmental  units. 

This  is  the  real  beneficiary  of  tax  exemp- 
tion of  municipal  bond  interest.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  saves  him  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  Interest  charges  on  money  borrowed 
through  the  medium  of  mimicipal  bonds  to 
provide  all  of  these  conveniences,  interest  he 
pays  for  in  the  form  of  locally  levied  taxes  or 
user  charges. 

INTEREST — RATES    AND   OOLLARa 

There  are  about  $125  billion  in  state  and 
local  government  bonds  which  are  outstand- 
ing in  this  country  today.  A  good  guess  as 
to  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  all  of  these 
bonds  would  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  4^c. 
Now  that  produces  a  gross  ihterest  cost  of 
about  $5  billion  annually. 

The  difference  between  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  tax  free  municipal  bonds  and  taxable 
bonds,  such  as  those  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  corporations,  usually  amounts 
to  about  40  Tc.  Or,  to  express  it  somewhat 
differently,  under  conditions  of  comparable 
secxirity  or  certainty  of  repayment.  Investors 
are  willing  to  lend  money  to  states  and  local 
governmental  vmits  at  an  Interest  rate  which 
Is  usually  about  70%  of  that  which  they  de- 
mand of  private  borrowers. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  we  compute 
by  simple  arithmetic  that  the  85  billion  an- 
nual Interest  charge  on  tax-free  municipal 
bonds  becomes  $7  billion  if  the  right  of  in- 
come tax  exemption  is  ever  lost  by  local 
government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  this  tells  only  part  of  the  story  as 
regards  the  true  value  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
to  the  local  governmental  unit.  Take  the 
case  of  the  school  district  that  needs  a  tl 
million  school  building  or  the  city  that 
needs  a  $1  million  hospital  expansion.  Now, 
If  this  school  district  or  this  city  can  issue 
bonds  at  5%  (which  is  unlikely  under  bond 
market  conditions  existing  at  this  writing), 
it  is  necessary  to  find  only  $65,050  a  year  in 
the  annual  budget  to  finance  the  million 
dollar  project.  In  other  words,  $65,050  will 
amortize  a  million  dollars  over  a  30-year 
term  assuming  that  the  bonds  can  be  sold 
at  a  5%  Interest  rate. 

Remove  tax  exemption  of  municipal  bonds, 
though,  and  the  5%  assumed  rate  immedi- 
ately becomes  alKtut  7>4%  and  look  how  the 
picture  changes:  interest  alone  on  a  million 
dollar  bond  issue  amounts  to  $72,500,  and  if 
$65,050  is  the  extent  of  leeway  In  the  local 
budget,  then  the  project  must  be  forgotten 
or  cut  back  to  unworkable  proportions. 

This  is  the  value  of  tax  exemption  of 
municipal  bonds  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  it  is  the  local  taxpayer  who  is 
the  true  beneficiary  of  the  arrangement;  not 
the  investor  who  buys  the  bonds. 

ircrrnons  fat  cat 
But  what  about  this  fellow — this  fat  cat — 
this  parasite  who  lives  off  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  who  pays  no  income  taxes?  We  are  still 
more  than  a  little  wrought  up  about  him. 
The  mere  thought  of  him  outrages  our  sense 
of  fairness.  There  has  been  more  than  one 
barn  burned  down  Just  to  get  rid  of  the  rats, 
but  in  tills  instance,  perhaps  we  should  first 
try  to  take  a  rat  census.  Just  how  many 
rats  are  there  in  this  picture?  Do  we  know? 
The  answer  is,  yes. 

We  start  with  an  examination  of  those  who 
own  all  of  these  $125  billion  state  and 
mimlcipal  bonds.  Who  is  the  recipient  of 
this  tax  free  interest  income?  Here  are  the 
latest  figures  available  on  the  subject. 

Percent  oumed  of  total  outstanding 
Class  of  bondholder: 

Oommercial    banks 0.38 

Individuals  and  personal  trusts .  32 

Insurance   companies    (life,   casualty, 

etc.)     .17 

Pension    funds,    sinking    fimds    and 
all    other .13 

Latest  available  U.S.  Treasury  data  reflect 
the  fact  that  there  were  155  tax  returns 
filed  by  individuals  in  the  year  1967  with  in- 
comes over  $200,000  on  which  no  income 
taxes  were  paid.  Of  these,  there  were  21  re- 
turns covering  incomes  over  $1,000,000.  but 
there  is  no  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  these  incomes  which  arose  from  munici- 
pal bond  Interest.  Data  gathered  by  the 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center'  indicates 
that,  of  persons  sxirveyed  in  Income  tax 
brackets  of  $315,000  and  more,  66%  held 
some  municipal  bonds,  but  only  18%  de- 
rived as  much  as  10%  of  their  income  from 
that  source  and  only  6%  derived  as  much  as 
26%  from  that  source.  So  it  begins  to  appear 
that  there  may  not  be  so  very  many  rats  in 
the  bam  after  all. 

But  what  about  these  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  which  evade  income  taxes  at  least 
on  that  portion  of  their  income  which  arises 
from  municipal  bond  ownership?  Go  ahead 
and  tax  them  if  you  will;  it  really  makes 
little  difference  to  this  type  of  Investor;  he 
merely  places  a  new  floor  under  the  invest- 
ment yield  which  is  acceptable,  and  he 
switches  to  corporate  bonds  yielding  7>^  %  or 
he  demands  mimldpals  which  yield  that 
flg\ire. 

Who  profits  from  all  of  this?  It  is  hard  to 
say.  Some  fast  figure  artists  with  the  aid  of 
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'  Income  Distri})ution  and  The  Federal  In- 
come Tax,  Michigan  Governmental  Studies 
No.  47.  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
University  of  Michigan,  1966,  Appendix  A. 


mirrors  and  formulae  which  no  one  can 
understand  have  come  forth  with  the  very 
positive  assertion  that  in  the  tax  exempt 
bond  principle  there  is  a  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  income  taxes  of  42%  while  the 
states  and  local  government  units  which 
issue  such  l)onds  realize  a  benefit  of  only 
26%,  thus  "proving"  a  loss  to  the  public  in 
general  of  17%. 

In  the  first  place,  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures which  lead  to  this  conclusion  are 
highly  questionable;  but  even  if  their  abso- 
lute validity  and  accuracy  oould  be  estab- 
lished, the  cold,  stark  fact  remains  that 
when  local  government  loses  its  right  to  is- 
sue tax  exempt  bonds,  it  loses  more  than 
dollars.  Take  away  tax  exemption,  and  the 
entire  system  of  local  governmental  capital 
financing  in  this  coimtry  will  have  to  be  re- 
structured, and  the  ony  immediate  solution 
lies  in  a  federal  subsidy  of  some  sort. 

This,  of  oouree,  is  exactly  what  the  op- 
ponents of  tax  exemption  of  municipal  bonds 
know,  and  this  is  the  way  it  has  all  been  pa- 
tiently planned.  Centralism  versus  local  self- 
government,  this  Is  the  real  issue  in  all  this 
propaganda  barrage  to  which  the  American 
public  is  being  subjected. 

Who  is  the  real  beneficiary  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  municipal  bond  interest  from  federal 
Income  taxes?  Svery  American  citizen  who 
pays  local  taxes  or  locally  Imposed  user 
charges  for  a  publicly  owned  facility.  Every 
American  citizen  who  prizes  the  right  of  lo- 
cal self-government  and  every  American 
citizen  who  believes  in  efllciency  in  govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  suffocation  imder  a  heap 
of  red  tape.  This  is  the  real  beneficiary  of  tax 
exemption  of  municipal  lx>nds. 

(Editor's  notb. — The  hLstortc  right  at  cities 
and  other  local  governmental  units  to  issue 
bonds  the  Interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
federal  Income  taxes  is  threatened  as  never 
before  by  a  number  of  proposals  now  being 
considered  by  Congress. 

(There  are  two  proposals  which  offer  a 
federal  subsidy  in  exchange  for  waiver  by 
locsal  government  of  this  Oonstitutlonal 
right.  The  "Municipal  Capital  Market  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1969"  (S.  398  by  Proxmlre) 
and  the  "Urban  Development  Bank  Act  of 
1969"  (S.  405  by  Sparkman)  each  embody 
this  basic  principle.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
posals is  acceptable  to  the  National  League 
of  Cities  nor  to  the  Municipal  Finance  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Serious  as  these  may  iie,  however, 
neither  appears  to  present  so  dire  a  threat 
as  proposals  now  being  discussed  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  a  part 
of  the  tax-reform  package  which  is  currently 
receiving  the  attention  of  that  Committee. 

( The  Treasury  Department  proposed  some- 
thing under  the  last  Administration  which  it 
called  a  "minimum  individual  income  tax" 
which  would  have  Included  municipal  bond 
interest  income.  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended that  current  tax  reform  studies  ex- 
clude municipal  bond  interest  due  to  the 
Conartltutional  questions  which  become  in- 
volved, but  it  appears  that  his  recommenda- 
tions are  being  wholly  ignored.  Instead,  a 
so-called  "limit  on  tax  preferences"  pro- 
posal, conceived  by  the  Treasiiry  to  Include 
municipal  bond  interest,  appears  to  l)e  re- 
ceiving very  earnest  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  giving 
highest  priority  to  its  tax  reform  delibera- 
tions. 

(Our  federal  income  tax  laws  are  extremely 
complex,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  not 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  voters 
across  the  country  will  ever  understand  the 
workings  of  the  controversial  investment 
credit  and  such  things  as  accelerated  depre- 
ciation over  straight-line  depreciation  on 
buildings — items  which  are  being  given  much 
consideration  in  tax  reform  proposals. 

(But  there  Is  one  thing  that  the  average 
voter  can  understand,  and  that  Is  the  testi- 
mony given  by  officials  of  the  Treasury  De- 
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panment  concerning  154  individuals  who  in 
the  year  1967  had  adjusted  gross  incomes  in 
excess  of  $200,000  yet  paid  no  federal  Income 
taxes.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  was  al- 
lowed to  form  that  this  was  accomplished  to 
a  large  measure  through  the  "tax  loop-hole 
of  municipal  bond  ownership. 

(It  is  obvious  that  there  U  a  complete  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  as  to  who  really  benefits  from  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  municipal  bond  interest, 
and  it  appears  that  the  same  may  be  said 
of  certain  members  of  Congress.  The  accom- 
panying dUcussion  by  Mr.  Tlnsley  1b,  tiien. 
particularly  timely.) 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cities, 
schools,  special  districts,  and  all  agencies 
that  issue  bonds— all  are  extremely  con- 
cerned over  the  financial  chaos  which 
would  result  if  these  bonds  loose  their 
tax  exemption.  These  bonds  provide  the 
taxpaying  citizens  services  at  much  lower 
rates  than  could  be  purchased  on  the 
open  bond  market. 

It  is  not  tax  reform  to  remove  the 
exemption— it  is.  in  effect,  raising  taxes. 
All  governmental  agencies  would  have  to 
sell  at  much  higher  interest  rates. 

Virtually  all  city  governments  in  Texas 
have  endorsed  a  resolution  passed  re- 
cently by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Texas  Municipal  League.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows 


Texas  MtrmciPAi,  LEAOtrE— A  Resolution  in 
Opposition  to  Any  limitation  on  the  Tax 
Exempt  Status  or  Interest  Paid  on  Mu- 
nicipal Bonds 

Whereas,  several  plans  have  been  proposed 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
would  limit  the  exempt  status  for  income 
tax  purposes  of  interest  paid  on  bonds  issued 
by  municipalities;  and 

Whereas,  anv  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  interest  paid  on  municipal  bonds  will  re- 
sult in  higher  interest  rates  to  be  paid  by 
municipal  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  strength  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  starts  with  a  base  of 
strong  local  governments,  able  to  solve  their 
own  local  problems;  and 

Whereas,  any  guaranty  of  a  subsidy  or  re- 
bate by  the  Federal  government  to  municipal 
government  to  absorb  the  increased  Interest 
charges  as  a  result  of  abolition  of  the  tax 
exemption  in  exchange  for  the  surrender 
of  all  or  a  part  of  such  tax  exemption  will 
destroy  the  Constitutional  separation  of  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  State  and  local 
government  on  the  other,  and  will  make 
local  government  subservient  to  the  national 
government  in  a  field  which  traditionally 
has  belonged  to  local  government;  and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemptions 
of  interest  paid  on  municipal  bonds  will 
limit  the  market  for  such  bonds,  handicap 
municipal  government  in  securing  funds  for 
public  improvements,  and  increase  the  cost 
of  borrowing  needed  funds  for  public  im- 
provements, thereby  increasing  the  burden 
on  local  taxpayers  or  users  of  public  facili- 
ties; now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Dlrectora 
of  Texas  Municipal  League  that  it  express 
its  opposition  to  any  plan  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  would  In  any  way 
limit  the  tax  exempt  status  of  interest 
paid  on  bonds  issued  by  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  t>e  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Texas,  and  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  Texas. 
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Passed  and  approved  at  Austin,  Texas,  tills 
the  6th  day  of  June,  1969. 

Erik  Johnson, 

President. 

Attest: 

8.  J.  Matthews, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  cities  alone,  as  I  have  mentioned 
previously.  The  Texas  Association  of 
School  Administrators  expressed  their 
alarm  in  this  m&nner: 

Recent  news  releases  and  other  reports 
indicate  that  consideration  is  being  given 
in  Washington  to  the  removal  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  exempt  stotus  of  interest 
from  municliMa  bonds.  I  am  sure  you  realize, 
if  such  were  the  case,  interest  rates  would 
rise  and  school  districts  would  be  severely 
penalized  in  obtaining  funds  for  building 
construction.  Any  increase  in  intereet  rates 
on  school  bonds  wlU  further  increase  the 
heavy  burden  now  being  borne  by  the  local 
taxpayers. 

The  letter  was  sent  by  R.  E.  Harris, 
executive  director.  Texas  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  removing  the  tax  exemption  actually 
tax  reform?  I  realize  there  is  a  strong 
movement  for  tax  reform,  and  that  mu- 
nicipal bonds  may  be  reviewed  as  are  all 
other  forms  of  taxation.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
weaken  or  eliminate  the  encouragement 
to  purchase  municipal  bonds.  Whatever 
is  done  in  this  area  should  be  approached 
with  caution,  prudence,  and  common- 
sense. 


COCKEYSVnJjE  CITIZENS  TO  IM- 
PROVE THEIR  COMMUNITY 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  my  district.  Cockeysville  is  growing 
rapidly  because  of  the  expansion  of  the 
neighboring  Greater  Baltimore  Indus- 
trial Park  and,  like  all  rapidly  expand- 
ing communities,  it  is  suffering  growing 
pains.  Recently  he  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce developed  a  plan,  endorsed  by  lo- 
cal merchants  and  industrial  leaders,  to 
organize  all  persons  living,  working,  or 
doing  business  in  Cockeysville  to  assist 
in  improving  the  Cockeysville  commu- 
nity. This  plan  provides  an  example  for 
every  community  in  the  Nation.  I  would 
liko  to  share  the  following  fine  proposal 
for    community    action    with    my    col- 
leagues: 

New     Approach     to     Solving     Communtty 
Problems    Announced    by    Cockeysville 
Chamber  op  Commerce 
An  ambitious  plan  to  organize  all  persons 
who  live,  work,  or  do  business  in  Cockeys- 
ville to  help  improve  their  community  was 
announced  today  by  the  Cockeysville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

President  Howard  Shanklln  said,  "<3ockeys- 
vlUe  Is  changing  so  rapidly.  It  U  growing  so 
fast  that  unless  we  do  something  now  our 
community  will  be  destroyed  by  problems 
its  citizens  either  ignored  or  created." 
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Cockeysville  is  typical  of  many  little  com- 
munities throughout  the  state  and  nation 
which  are  suddenly  finding  themselves  part 
of  the  urban  sprawl  being  caused  by  the 
population  explosion  and  the  exodus  of  busi- 
neeses  and  residents  from  the  central  cities. 
Located  about  14  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
Cockeysville  Is  usually  thought  of  as  a  small 
strip  of  buUdings  along  York  Road  which 
carries  the  roadway  beneath  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral tracks  to  Harrlsburg.  But,  that  is  not  all 
there  U  to  Cockeysville. 

Beginning  with  the  move  to  Cockeysville 
by  the  A.A.I.  Corporation  in  1954.  the  area 
has  grown  rapidly.  The  Greater  BaUimore 
Industrial  Park,  between  York  Road  and  the 
Baltimore-Harrisburg  expressway  opened  in 
1962,  and  now  Includes  40  business  residents 
with  7,000  employees  who  work  in  attractive, 
landscaped  facilities.  The  first  of  four  ten- 
story  office  buildings  is  now  occupied  and 
the  second  Is  under  construction  A.  400- 
room  luxury  inn  will  open  in  the  Fall. 

■Our    area    is    growing    so    rapidly,"    Mr 
Shanklln    explained,    "That    some    thought 
must  be  given  to  what  type  of  community 
Cockeysville  should  be.  Fortunately,  Cock- 
eysville is  not  yet  fully  developed  so  there 
is  still  time  to  act  to  guarantee  that  the  area 
provides  for  all  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  But 
we  must  act  quickly!  That  is  why  the  Cock- 
eysville   Chamber    of    Commerce    is    taking 
the    lead    and    calling    upon  all  organized 
groups  in  the  area  to  work  with  us  to  form 
a   new   community-wide   effort   to    preserve 
CockeysviUe's  historic  past  and  to  plan  its 
exciting  future. 

"A  great  deal  of  thought  has  gone  into  this 
move,"  Mr.  Shanklln  explained.  "For  the  past 
few  years,  committees  from  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  worked  on  many  civil  im- 
provement projects."  He  said,  "We  have  tried 
to  preserve  the  Oregon  Ridge-Ivy  Hill  conser- 
vation area,  to  Improve  the  dangerous  traffic 
congestion  along  York  Road,  to  eliminate  th^^ 
hazardous    flooding   of    Western    Run   Creel|^ 
and  we  hope  to  include  Cockeysville  in  the 
metropolitan   mass   transit   plan.   About   six 
months  ago,  we  realized  all  these  community 
problems  were  interrelated  and  we  formed  a 
committee,     under    vice    president    Robert 
Carey,   to  investigate  the   question   of  how 
best  to  improve  Cockeysville. 

"This  committee  has  met  regularly  and 
has  conUcted  leading  citizens,  industrial 
leaders  and  representatives  of  government 
Everyone  agreed  something  needs  to  be  done. 
Each  offered  to  help. 

"We  are  now  convinced  that  what  is  really 
needed  is  a  plan  to  unite  all  of  the  active, 
concerned  citizens  of  Cockeysville  In  a  com- 
munity-wide effort  to  examine  all  of  our 
community's  problems  and  to  solve  them. 

"We  are  not  proposing  to  raise  large  sums 
of  money  to  hire  private  consulUnts  to  study 
our  community's  needs.  We  are  not  propos- 
ing that  we  seek  government  financing  of 
efforts  to  improve  our  community.  But.  we 
are  suggesting  that  there  are  many  talented, 
dedicated  people  living  and  working  in  Cock- 
eysville and  that  each  of  them  can  help 
improve  their  community." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposal  uses 
the  "systems  analysis"  technique  of  modern 
management  which  has  successfully  solved 
a  variety  of  problems,  from  launching  men 
into  space  to  planning  whole  new  commun- 
ities like  Columbia,  Maryland.  The  basic  idea 
utilized  in  this  technique  is  to  examine  all 
parts  of  a  project  and  to  evaluate  the  im- 
pact a  change  in  one  part  of  the  project  may 
have  on  all  other  parts  of  it  and  whether  the 
changes  contribute  to  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  objective.  In  this  case,  the  objective 
is  improving  Cockeysville. 

The  Chamber  proposal  assumes  that  all 
community  problems  are  Interrelated  and 
are  not  separate  and  distinct  problems  which 
may  be  readily  solved.  The  proposal  assumes 
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that  each  facet  of  community  life,  such  as 
transportation,  housing,  schools,  and  Indus- 
trial development  are  Interrelated.  For  ex- 
ample, this  technique  explains  that  a  new 
oflBce  building  will  create  more  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple who  will  need  homes  In  which  to  live, 
transportation  systems  over  which  to  travel, 
schools  m  which  to  educate  their  children 
and  so  on. 

The  Chamber  proposal  also  assumes  that 
the  nature  of  a  community's  problems  Is  al- 
ways changing.  President  Shanklln  asked, 
"Who  could  have  known  In  1939  what  Cock- 
eysville  would  be  like  in  1969?  And  who  really 
knows  today  what  CockeysvUle  may  be  like 
in  1999?  Community  planning  Is  a  never- 
ending  problem.  If  we  were  able  to  solve  each 
community  problem  we  now  know  of,  others 
would  rise  to  confront  us.  But.  if  we  create 
an  organization  dedicated  to  helping  our 
community  solve  its  problems,  whatever  they 
may  be,  we  may  be  assured  that  CockeysvUle 
will  be  a  better  community  tomorrow  than 
it  is  today." 

To  organize  this  effort,  the  Chamber  presi- 
dent asks  that  the  leader  of  each  service 
club,  women's  club,  garden  club,  church 
group,  social  organization,  neighborhood  im- 
proveme«t  association,  scout  troop,  PTA  and 
any  other  ^oup  or  individual  who  may  be 
interested  to  telephone  Mr.  Robert  P.  Carey 
at  the  Western  Electric  Company  office  In 
CockeysvUle  as  soon  as  possible. 

"To  get  this  community-wide  effort  roll- 
ing," Mr.  Shanklin  added,  "Our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  now_plannlng  a  large  meeting 
to  invite  the  leaders  of  all  community  group 
to  attend  and  learn  of  the  latest  plans  for 
developments  in  CockeysviUe  and  to  discuss 
our  proposal  for  Improving  the  community. 
This  meeting  wlU  be  held  within  two 
months  and  details  will  be  announced  when 
they  are  avaUable." 

The  area  Included  In  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce proposal  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Padonia  Road,  on  the  east  by  the  Loch  Raven 
Reservoir  system,  on  the  west  by  FaUs  Road 
and  on  the  north  by  Shawan  Road. 

The  CockeysvUle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  42  members  who  employ  about  20,000 
people.  The  Chamber  is  affiliated  with  the 
Timonium  and  Greater  Towson  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 


SALUTE  TO  REGENT  A.  MATT 
WERNER 


HON.  WIIIIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Mr.  A.  Matt  Werner,  of 
Sheboygan,  retired  from  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
after  30  consecutive  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Werner  retired  with  the  simple  explana- 
tion that  it  was  time  for  a  younger  man 
to  take  his  place. 

In  1939  Mr.  Werner,  then  one  of  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  was  first  appointed  to  the  regents 
by  a  Republican  Governor  and  has  since 
been  reappointed  by  Governors  of  both 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  does  the  principle 
of  citizen  guidance  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  modem  government  receive  such 
a  strong  endorsement  as  it  does  in  the 
career  of  Matt  Werner.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Werner,  longtime  editor  and 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  She- 
boygan Press. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
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to  join  in  saluting  Matt  Werner's  record 
of  service  and  to  include  at  this  point  the 
remarks  of  A,  Matt  Werner.  "The  Regent 
for  30  Years."  and  the  resolution  of  com- 
mendation adopted  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents: 

The  Regent  for  30  Consecutive  Years 

(By  A.  Matt.  Werner) 
Mr.     Gelatt,    President    Harrington     and 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents: 

Under  date  of  March  12,  1969,  I  wrote 
Governor  Knowles,  as  follows : 

"As  you  will  recall,  I  advised  you  some- 
time ago  of  my  desire  to  terminate  my  serv- 
ices on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

"This,  then.  Is  my  formal  resignation  as 
a  University  Regent,  effective  upon  your  ac- 
ceptance thereof,  which  I  hope  vrHl  be  soon. 
"This  Is  not  an  easy  action  for  me  to  take. 
No  concerned  Wisconsin  citizen  can  find  a 
more  rewarding  public  service  than  that 
found  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  No  finer 
associates  can  be  found  than  the  several  out- 
standing University  presidents,  their  co- 
workers In  administration,  and  the  many 
Regents  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work.  My  experience  as  a  Regent  has 
convinced  me  that  no  more  capable  or  more 
dedicated  faculty  can  be  found  anywhere. 
It  has  been  a  Joy  to  work  with  all  of  them 
m  the  service  of  a  student  body  dominated 
by  eager.  Idealistic,  courageous  young  men 
and  women.  So  I  am  gratefiU  for  the  privi- 
lege which  has  been  mine. 

"But  thirty  years  of  service,  starting  in 
1939.  is  a  long  time.  So.  while  this  resigna- 
tion is  tendered  with  more  than  a  bit  of 
regret,  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  wise  decision. 
The  challenges  facing  the  University  are 
growing  In  number  and  In  complexity.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  a  younger  Regent  might  well 
serve  the  University  and  the  state  more 
adequately. 

"Respectfully, 

"A.  Matt.  Werner." 
It  might  be  prudent  If  my  letter  to  the 
Governor  were  to  constitute  my  official  fare- 
well to  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  pleasant  associations 
which  have  been  mine  these  past  thirty 
years.  But.  somehow,  my  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernor does  not  and  properly  should  not  say 
all  I  would  like  to  say  on  this  occasion.  So, 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  you,  to  those  around 
this  table  today  and  those  who  have  sat 
around  this  table  these  past  three  decades. 
The  hundreds  of  Regent  and  committee 
meetings,  the  hundreds  of  trips,  the  thou- 
sands of  telephone  calls  and  letters,  the  di- 
versity of  opinion  that  has  been  presented, 
the  occasional  controversies  that  have  erup- 
ted or  merely  simmered,  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  even  the  occasional  set- 
backs this  board  and  Institution  have  re- 
ceived— all  these  meld  together  today  In  pride 
and  in  confidence. 

I  repeat  there  Is  no  finer  service  to  the 
public  in  Wisconsin  than  membership  on 
this  Board  of  Regents  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
opportunity  which  has  been  mine.  I  am 
proud  of  my  years  of  service,  of  my  close  as- 
sociation with  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
through  the  years  have  served  the  University 
as  Regents.  I  am  proud  and  Wisconsin  should 
be  proud  of  President  Harrington.  President 
Emeritus  Fred,  of  Presidents  ?lvehjem  and 
Dykstra,  and  all  of  the  great  men  who  ore- 
ceded  them  in  their  difficult  role.  I  am  proud 
of  their  co-workers  in  administration — cap- 
able, outstanding,  dedicated  men  and  wo- 
men. I  am  proud  of  the  faculty,  of  the  great 
scholars,  the  fine  teachers  and  the  eminent 
researchers  who  have  Joined  together  to 
make  this  institution  great. 

The  outstanding  Regents  with  whom  I  have 
served  have  given  no  thought  to  political 
allegiances;  they  have  scorned  personal  recog- 
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ni'ion  and  they  have  truly  been  team  mem- 
bers seeking  only  to  serve.  University  admin- 
istrators have  not  always  chosen  easy  ways 
or  popular  causes  but  they  have,  with  re- 
markable fidelity  and  consistency,  advanced 
the  cause  of  youth  and  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing and  service.  Our  governors,  our  legisla- 
tors, and  our  citizens,  with  un-matched  loy- 
alty, vision  and  understanding,  have  sup- 
ported this  great  Institution  throughout  the 
years.  I  am  truly  proud  to  have  been  associ- 
ated in  a  small  way  with  this  great  enter- 
prise. 

And.  afi  I  said  too  long  ago,  I  have  con- 
fidence. I  have  confidence  in  our  young  peo- 
ple. University  paths  to  tomorrow  are  not 
always  easily  discerned  or  universally  under- 
stood. Each  rising  generation,  even  as  yours 
and  mine,  has  Its  problems.  Its  challenges 
acd  its  dilemmas.  Higher  education,  if  it  is 
to  be  true  to  Its  trust,  must  serve  the  rising 
generation,  even  If  all  of  the  older  generation 
does  not  always  understand  youth  or  the 
doubts  and  questions  youth  faces.  Great  In- 
stitutions, such  as  this,  choose  paths  and 
policies  not  always  guaranteed  to  please  all 
of  the  youth  or  fully  satisfy  their  elders.  The 
paths  and  policies  will  not  be  determined  as 
rapidly  as  some  would  wish  nor  as  dogmat- 
ically as  others  would  prefer.  But  I  have  con- 
fidence that  difficult  days,  such  as  we  are 
now  experiencing,  will  result  In  policies  and 
procedures  that  will  make  for  a  stronger, 
more  capable  youth  and  for  a  better  and  more 
understanding  tomorrow.  I  have  that  confi- 
dence, because  I  have  confidence  in  the  loy- 
alty, the  vision,  the  determination  and  the 
courage  of  all  who  now  have  or  will  in  the 
future  have  any  part  In  the  direction  of  this 
great  University  and  because  I  have  confi- 
dence In  the  vast  majority  -ei  the  youth  this 
University  seeks  to  serve. 

So,  I  leave  you  with  pride  In  the  processes 
which  you  and  I  and  many  others  have 
shared  together.  I  leave  you  with  confidence 
that  The  University  of  Wisconsin  In  all  of 
Its  tomorrows  will  always  be  one  of  the 
world's  great  universities. 

Resolution  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Wisconsin  on  the  Retirement 
of  Regent  A.  Matt.  Werner 

Whereas  A.  Matt.  Werner  has  served  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  an  unparalleled  thirty 
consecutive  years  under  appointment  from 
four  Wisconsin  governors  and  has  been  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  Board  for 
nearly  half  of  that  span  of  years; 

Whereas  his  sound  Judgment  and  percep- 
tive leadership  have  advanced  this  institu- 
tion and  its  Ideals  in  a  manner  which  has 
enriched  the  state's  tradition  of  citizen 
guidance  of  the  University; 

Whereas  he  has  won  the  respect  of  schol- 
ars in  the  University  community  with  his 
commitment  to  free  inquiry,  expressed  in  his 
1955  address  to  graduates  when  he  said.  "I 
have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  the  current 
war  of  ideas  and  ideals  which  rages  through- 
out the  world:  we  will  win.  if  we  maintain 
our  democratic  freedom  to  give  voice  to  our 
thoughts,  and  if  we  continue  to  provide  the 
means  for  educating  our  youth"; 

Whereas  he  has  been  one  of  Wisconsin's 
outstanding  newspaper  publishers  and  one 
of  its  leading  examples  of  service  to  com- 
munity, state  and  nation  during  a  long  and 
fruitful  career; 

Whereas  he  has  inspired  deep  affection 
among  his  fellow  Regents  and  University 
offlcialb  who  have  been  privileged  to  share 
his  affable  counsel; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved :  That  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  extend  to  A. 
Matt  Werner  our  grateful  congratulations, 
our  sincere  best  wishes  for  his  future,  and 
our  common  desire  that  he  continue  his  in- 
formal counsel  to  members  of  the  Board  In 
the  years  of  the  future. 


July  1,  1969 


INSTALLATION  OF  BISHOP  LEONARD 
IN  PITTSBURGH  DIOCESE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following : 

Installation  of  Bishop  Leonard  in  Pitts- 
burgh Diocese 
(By  Robert  Schwartz) 

Bishop  Vincent  M.  Leonard  will  be  Installed 
formally  as  the  ninth  spiritual  leader  of 
Pittsburgh's  Catholic  Diocese  at  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  in  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Oakland. 

One  of  the  City's  "own  sons,"  the  61-year- 
old  prelate  will  be  led  to  the  episcopal  chair — 
symbol  of  his  new  responsibility  and  author- 
ity— by  Archbishop  Lulgl  Ralmondl,  the 
apostolic  delegate  to  the  U.S. 

DIGNITARIES  GUESTS 

Bishop  Leonard  will  be  surrounded  for  the 
brief  ceremony  by  local  civic,  religious  and 
municipal  leaders. 

The  guest  list  also  will  include  a  score  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  dignitaries  from  far  and  wide. 

A  quiet  and  reserved  man,  Bishop  Leonard 
nonetheless  Is  recognized  by  both  associates 
within  the  six-county  diocese  and  friends  In 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  as  a  capable  and  ef- 
ficient administrator. 

ORDAINED  IN   1935 

During  the  34  years  since  he  was  ordained, 
June  16,  1935,  by  the  late  Bishop  Hugh  C. 
Boyle,  the  new  bishop  served  the  Catholic 
Diocese  here  in  numerous  posts  where  ex- 
perience seemed  to  point  the  way  to  his  new 
responsibility. 

His  position  as  a  priest  ranged  from  chap- 
lain of  Mercy  Hospital  and  WoodvUle  State 
Hospital  to  diocesan  chancellor  for  16  years 
and  auxlUary  bishop  since  April  21.  1964. 

When  be  was  elevated  to  bishop  on  June 
6.  he  was  serving  as  pastor  of  St.  PhlUp 
Catholic  Church.  Grafton,  a  post  he  held 
since  1967. 

He  now  resides  at  a  house  on  Warrick  Ter- 
race in  Oakland,  where  his  predecessor.  John 
Cardinal  Wright,  lived  for  the  last  10  years. 

Bishop  Leonard  already  has  revised  the 
coat  of  arms  Identlfjring  himself  and  hla 
office. 

TWO    shields    DEPICTED 

The  new  coat  of  arms  contains  the  sym- 
bol of  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Diocese  in  a  shield 
on  the  left  side.  His  own  personal  coat  of 
arms  is  on  a  shield  on  the  right. 

His  personal  shield  contains  a  white  or 
sliver  heart  on  a  blue  background.  The  heart 
sjrmbolizes  charity  and  suggests  the  life  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  baptismal  patron  of  the 
bishop  and  patron  of  all  charitable 
societies. 

Below  the  heart  on  the  shield  Is  an  open 
book  in  silver  and  blazoned  on  a  red  back- 
ground. The  book  denotes  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  in  which  Bishop  Leonard 
served. 

Bishop  Leonard's  motto  below  the  coat  of 
arms.  "That  I  may  gain  Christ."  Is  from  St. 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Phlllpplans  3:8  and  9. 

The  ceremony  at  which  Bishop  Leonard 
officially  succeeds  Cardinal  Wright,  now  as- 
signed to  the  Roman  Catholic  curia  In  Vatl. 
can  City,  will  be  both  simple  and  colorful. 

BISHOPS  LISTED 

Bishops  expected  to  attend  Include  Arch- 
bishop Coleman  Carroll.  Miami,  Fla.,  former- 
ly of  Pittsburgh;  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  B. 
McDowell  of  Pittsburgh;  Bishop  William  G. 
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Connare  of  Greensboro,  long-time  friend  and 
associate  of  Bishop  Leonard;  Bishop  James 
J.  Hogan  of  Altoona;  Bishop  Alfred  M.  Wat- 
son of  Erie;  Bishop  Richard  H.  Ackerman  of 
Covington,  Ky.;  Bishop  John  K.  Musslo  of 
SteubenvlUe;  Bishop  Joseph  H.  Hodges  of 
Wheeling;  Auxiliary  Bishop  Georald  V.  Mc- 
Devitt  of  Philadelphia;  Auxiliary  Bishop  Wil- 
liam M.  Cosgrove  of  Cleveland. 

Also  Coadjutor  Bishop  Joseph  T.  Daly  of 
Harrlsburg;  Auxiliary  Bishop  Daniel  A.  Cron- 
In  of  Boston;  Bishop  James  W.  Malone  of 
Youngstown;  Bishop  Joseph  McShea  of  Al- 
lentown;  Bishop  George  L.  Leech  of  Harrls- 
burg: Auxiliary  Bishop  Charles  B.  Mc- 
Laughlin of  Buffalo;  Bishop  Clarence  E.  El- 
well  of  Columbus;  Bishop  Cyril  J.  Vogel  of 
Sallna.  Kans.,  and  Bishop  Walter  W.  Curtis 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  actual  installation  ceremony  covers 
little  more  than  20  minutes.  But  following  it 
Bishop  Leonard  will  be  principal  celebrant 
of  a  concelebrated  mass.  A  luncheon  will  fol- 
low at  Hotel  Webster  Hall. 

Attending  the  installation  will  be  more 
than  450  priests  and  monslgnorl,  nearly  200 
mothers  superior  and  sisters,  brothers  and 
more  than  500  laymen. 

KOCISKO  TO  ATTEND 

Archbishop  Stephen  J.  Koclsko  of  the  By- 
zantine Catholic  Diocese  of  Munhall  and 
Bishop  Ambrose  Seynshyn  of  Philadelphia 
will  attend  from  the  Eastern  rite  of  the 
church. 

Representatives  of  Protestant  churches  ex- 
pected -to  be  present  include  Bishop  Robert 
B.  Appleyard  of  Pittsburgh  Episcopal  Diocese; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ruschhaupt,  admin- 
istrative officer  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery;  the 
Rev.  W.  Lee  Hicks,  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Howard 
M.  Ravenstahl.  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Luth- 
eran Church.  Crafton. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  CONFER- 
ENCE OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  50th  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  which  was  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  during  the  month 
of  June.  During  the  2  weeks  which  I 
attended  as  an  ofiBcial  representative  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  first  hand  the  efforts  of  our 
Government,  business  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives who  were  in  attendance.  I  feel 
that  the  United  States  had  excellent  rep- 
resentation at  all  levels. 

Mr.  George  L.  P.  Weaver,  our  Assistant 
Secretarj'  of  State,  did  a  fine  job  in  head- 
ing the  American  delegation.  My  only 
criticism  would  not  be  personal  but  a 
general  one.  I  always  feel  that  the  United 
States  is  too  much  on  the  defensive  at 
this  meeting  just  as  it  is  in  our  overall 
foreign  policy.  We  should  spend  more  of 
our  time  telling  of  our  great  system. 

The  ILO  has  grown  to  121  states.  As  in 
other  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  there 
is  the  continual  struggle  between  the 
Communist  and  the  free  world  nations, 
between  the  industrialized  powers  and 
the  emerging  nations.  The  ILO  debates 
represented  a  microcosm  of  the  world 
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debates  on  every  scale  including  the 
Arab-Israeli  confrontation  and  the  Asian 
and  African  bloc  voting  patterns.  The 
Communists  use  this  forum  as  they  use 
every  other  forum  to  attack  the  United 
States. 

Their  criticisms  were  somewhat  soft- 
ened this  year  since  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  put  them  more  on 
the  defensive  and  made  them  more  vul- 
nerable. 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  50th  anni- 
versary meeting,  many  heads  of  state 
were  in  attendance  as  well  as  Labor  min- 
isters from  many  nations.  Our  own  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  George  Shultz,  attended. 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  E^thiopia 
spoke. 

Probably  the  high  point  of  the  entire 
conference  came  on  Tuesday.  June  10 
when  his  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  ad- 
dressed the  ILO  delegates.  The  Pope  gave 
a  very  warm  and  inspiring  address  which 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Address  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
(Interpretation  from  French) 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Director-General,  Gen- 
tlemen, It  Is  an  honour  and  a  Joy  for  Us 
to  participate  officially  in  this  Assembly  in 
the  solemn  hour  at  which  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  celebrates  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Why  are  We 
here?  We  do  not  belong  to  this  international 
organism.  We  are  extraneous  to  the  specific 
questions  which  have  here  their  offices  of 
study  and  halls  of  discussion,  and  Our. 
splrltiial  mission  is  not  Intended  to  inter- 
vene In  matters  outside  its  proi>er  domain. 
If  we  are  here,  it  Is  In  order  to  respond  to 
the  Invitation  which  you.  Mr.  Director-Gen- 
eral, so  kindly  addressed  to  Us.  And  We  are 
happy  to  thank  you  publicly,  to  tell  you  how 
highly  We  appreciate  this  very  courteous 
gesture,  how  greatly  We  consider  its  Impor- 
tance, and  how  valuable  its  significance  ap- 
pears to  Us. 

Without  any  partlciUar  competence  in  the 
technical  discussions  of  the  defence  and  pro- 
motion of  human  labour.  We  are  nevertheless 
no  stranger  to  this  great  cause  of  labour, 
which  constitutes  your  ralson  d'etre  and  to 
which  you  dedicate  yo\ir  energies. 

From  its  very  first  page  the  Bible,  of 
which  We  are  the  messenger,  shows  us 
creation  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Creator,'  handed  over  to  the  work  of  His 
creature,  whose  Intelligent  efforts  must  ex- 
ploit It  and  perfect  it,  as  it  were,  by  human- 
ising it  In  his  service.^  Hence,  according  to 
the  divine  idea,  work  is  the  normal  activity 
of  man."  and  enjoying  and  rejoicing  in  its 
fruits  Is  a  gift  of  God.'  since  each  is  quite 
naturally  rewarded  according  to  his  works.' 

On  all  these  pages  of  the  Bible,  labour 
appears  as  a  fundamental  datum  of  the 
human  condition,  to  the  extent  that,  when 
He  became  one  of  us."  the  Son  of  God  also 
and  at  the  same  time  became  a  worker,  and 
was  naturally  referred  to  in  His  entourage 
by  the  profession  of  his  family:  Jesus  was 
known  as  "the  son  of  the  carpenter"."  The 
labour  of  msm  thereby  acquired  the  highest 
Imaginable  titles  of  nobility,  and  you  have 
ensured  their  presence,  in  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  headquarters  of  your  Organisation,  in 
that  admirable  fresco  by  Maurice  Denis, 
dedicated  to  the  dignity  of  work,  in  which 
Christ  brings  the  Good  News  to  the  workers 
who  surround  Him.  who  are  themselves  also 
sons  of  God  and  brothers  to  each  other. 

Though  it  is  not  for  Us  to  evoke  the  history 
of  the  birth  and  growth  of  your  Organisation, 
yet  We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  in  this 
hospitable  land.  th»  work  of  pioneers  such  as 
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Bishop  Merminod  and  the  Union  of  Frlbourg, 
the  admirable  example  given  by  the  Prot- 
estant Industrialist  Daniel  le  Grand,  and 
the  fruitful  Initiatives  of  the  Catholic, 
Oaspard  Decurtlns.  which  was  the  first  germ 
of  an  International  conference  on  labour. 
And  how  could  We  forget.  Gentlemen,  that 
on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Leo  Xni's 
Encyclical  on  the  condition  of  labour  your 
first  Director  desired  to  render  homage  to 
"the  tenaclotis  workers  for  social  Jxistlce, 
among  them  those  who  based  themselves  on 
the  EncycUcsU  Rerum  Novarum".*  And  the 
officials  of  the  International  Labour  OfDce, 
when  drawing  up  the  balance  In  The  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation:  The  First 
Decade,  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  that 
the  ereat  movement  which  was  originated  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  Encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum  of  1891  has  proved  extremely 
fruitful".' 

The  sympathy  of  the  Church  towards  your 
Organisation,  and  for  the  whole  world  of 
labour,  was  unceasingly  manifested  from 
then  on,  most  particularly  In  Plus  XI's 
Encyclical  Quadragesima  Anno  '» In  Plus  XII's 
address  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office,"  and  In  the  Encyclical 
Mater  tt  Magistra  where  John  XXm  ex- 
pf esse*  Tils  "heartfelt  appreciation  to  the 
International  Laboiir  Organisation,  which 
.  .  .  has  been  making  Its  effective  and  pre- 
cious contribution  to  the  establishment  In 
the  world  of  a  socio-economic  order  marked 
by  Justice  and  humanity,  and  one  In  which 
the  lawful  demands  of  the  workers  are  rec- 
ognised and  defended  "  "  We  Ourself  had  the 
pleasure  of  promulgating,  at  the  close  of  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council,  the  Pastoral 
Constitution  Gaudium.  et  Spes  prepared  by 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  world.  In  It.  the 
Church  reaffirms  the  value  of  "the  monu- 
mental amount  of  Individual  and  collective 
effort,"  and  also  the  primacy  of  the  labour 
of  men  over  "the  other  elements  of  economic 
life,  for  the  latter  have  only  the  nature  of 
tools."  together  with  the  Inalienable  rights 
and  the  duties  which  such  a  principle  re- 
quires." Finally.  Our  Encyclical  Populorum 
Progressio  took  pains  to  make  all  aware  that 
"the  social  question  has  become  world-wide." 
with  resultant  consequences  for  the  Integral 
and  united  development  of  peoples,  that 
development  which  "la  the  new  name  for 
peace."  " 

In  other  words.  We  are  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  the  work  you  accomplish  here,  and 
more  than  that,  a  fervent  admirer  of  the 
activity  you  carry  on.  and  also  a  collaborator 
who  is  happy  to  have  been  invited  to  cele- 
brate with  you  the  existence,  functions, 
achievements  and  merits  of  this  world  in- 
stitution, and  to  do  so  as  a  friend.  Nor  do 
We  wish  to  omit  on  this  solemn  occasion  the 
other  International  institutions  of  Geneva, 
starting  with  the  Red  Cross,  since  they  are 
all  well-deserving  and  laudable  institutions 
to  which  We  are  glad  to  extend  Our  respect- 
ful greetings  and  Our  fervent  good  wishes. 

To  TJs.  Who  belong  to  an  Institution  ex- 
posed to  the  wear  of  time  for  two  thousand 
years,  the  fifty  years  untiringly  dedicated  to 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  are 
a  source  of  fruitful  mediation.  Everyone 
knows  that  such  long  duration  is  a  singular 
fact  In  the  history  of  our  century.  The  In- 
evitable precarlousness  of  human  affairs, 
made  even  more  evident  and  voracious  by  the 
acceleration  of  modem  civilisation,  haa  not 
shaken  yoiu-  Institution;  to  its  ideal  We  wish 
to  render  homage,  namely,  "universal  and 
lasting  peace,  based  on  social  Jutslce"  ".  The 
ordeal  of  the  disappearance  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  which  it  was  organically  bound, 
and  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  another  continent,  far  from  taking 
away  its  raisona  d'fttre,  provided  it  rather 
with  the  opportunity,  by  means  of  the  well- 
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known  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  to  confirm  and  better  define 
them,  rooting  them  more  deeply  In  the  real- 
ity of  society's  progress.  "All  human  belnga, 
lrreep>ectlve  of  race,  creed  or  sex,  have  the 
right  to  pursue  both  their  material  well-be- 
ing and  their  spiritual  development  In  con- 
ditions of  freedom  and  dignity,  of  economic 
security  and  equal  opportunity"  '•. 

We  rejoice  with  all  Our  heart  and  together 
with  you  on  the  vitality  of  youi  fifty-year- 
old  but  still  yoting  Institution,  ever  since  its 
birth  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles  In 
1919.  Who  can  recount  the  work,  the  toll, 
the  night  watches  so  fruitful  In  coiuageoua 
decisions  and  beneficial  to  all  workers  as 
well  as  for  the  life  of  mankind,  performed 
by  all  those  who  with  great  merit  dedicated 
their  talent  and  activity  to  this  work?  Among 
all  of  these.  We  cannot  omit  to  mention  the 
first  Director,  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  and  his 
present  successor,  Mr.  David  Morse.  Nor  can 
We  pass  over  in  silence  that  at  their  request, 
and  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  a  priest 
has  always  been  included  among  those  who 
constituted,  constructed,  sustained  and 
served  this  outstanding  institution.  We  are 
grateful  to  all  for  the  work  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  We  express  the  wish  that  It 
may  happily  continue  its  complex  and  dif- 
ficult mission  which  is  truly  providential  tot 
the  greater  good  of  modern  society. 

Those  better  Informed  than  We  are  can 
say  how  great  is  the  sum  of  the  activities  of 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  dur- 
ing fifty  years  of  existence,  how  Imposing  the 
results  achieved  by  its  128  Conventions  and 
its  132  Recommendations. 

Yet  how  can  one  omit  to  emphasize  the 
primordial  and  capitally  important  fact 
manifested  by  this  impressive  dociunenta- 
tlon?  Here — and  this  is  a  decisive  event  In  the 
history  of  civilisation — here  the  labour  of 
man  is  considered  as  worthy  of  fundamental 
interest.  It  was  not  always  thus,  as  is  well 
known,  during  the  already  long  history  of 
mankind.  One  may  recall  the  ancient  con- 
cept of  labour."  the  disrepute  It  implied, 
the  slavery  it  Involved — that  horrible  plague 
of  slavery  which,  unfortunately,  must  be 
recognised  as  not  yet  having  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  mod- 
em concept,  of  which  you  are  the  heralds 
and  defenders.  Is  completely  different.  It  Is 
based  on  a  fundamental  principle  which 
Christianity,  on  its  part,  has  slngrularly  Il- 
luminated, viz..  In  labour,  it  Is  man  who 
comes  first.  Whether  he  be  an  artist  or  an 
artisan,  contractor,  peasant  or  worker,  man- 
ual or  Intellectual;  it  Is  man  who  works,  it 
is  for  man  that  he  works.  An  end  has  been 
put  to  the  priority  of  labour  over  the  labour- 
er, to  the  supremacy  of  technical  and  eco- 
nomic neoeesitles  over  human  needs.  Never 
again  will  work  be  superior  to  the  worker, 
never  again  will  work  be  against  the  worker; 
but  always  work  will  be  for  the  worker,  work 
will  be  In  the  service  ot  man,  of  all  men  and 
of  all  of  man. 

How  can  an  observer  avoid  being  Impressed 
by  seeing  that  this  concept  has  been  defined 
at  the  theoretically  least  favourable  moment 
for  the  afllrmation  of  the  primacy  of  the 
human  factor  over  the  product  of  work,  at 
the  moment  of  the  progressive  introduction 
of  the  machine  which  multiplies  inordinately 
the  output  of  labour  and  tends  to  take  Its 
place? 

In  an  abatract  vision  of  things,  the  work 
now  accomplished  by  the  machine  and  Its 
energies,  which  are  no  longer  supplied  by 
the  arm  of  man  but  by  the  formidable 
forces  of  tamed  nature  should,  in  the  Judge- 
ment of  the  modem  world,  so  predominate 
as  to  eliminate  concern  for  the  labourer, 
who  wUI  often  be  freed  from  the  extenuating 
and  humiliating  weight  of  a  lAyslcal  effort 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  limited  output. 
But  this  has  not  occurred.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  triumph  of  technology  and  its 
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gigantic  effects  on  economic  production,  it 
Is  man  who  draws  upon  himself  the  con- 
centrated attention  of  the  philosopher,  the 
sociologist  and  the  politician.  For  in  the  final 
analysis  there  are  no  true  riches  but  the 
riches  of  man.  Now  it  is  evident  to  all  that 
the  Introduction  of  technique  into  the  proc- 
ess of  human  activities  would  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  man,  if  man  did  not  always  remain 
Its  master,  and  dominate  its  evolution.  If 
"one  must  recognise  In  all  justice  the  irre- 
placeable contribution  made  by  the  org;anl- 
sation  of  labour  and  by  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry to  what  development  has  accom- 
plished"." still  you  recognise  better  than 
anyone  else  the  evil  results  of  what  has 
been  called  the  fragmentation  of  labour  in 
contemporary  Industrial  society."  Instead  of 
helping  man  become  more  of  a  man  it  de- 
humanises him;  Insrtiead  of  expanding  hUn, 
it  stifles  him  under  a  clocik  of  heavy  t>oredom. 
Work  thus  becomes  ambivalent,  and  Its  or- 
ganisation may  easily  depersonalise  the  one 
who  performs  it.  If  he  becomes  its  slave, 
addioates  his  Intelligence  and  freedom,  and 
even  loses  his  dignity  thereby."  Who  does 
not  see  that  work,  which  gives  rise  to  mar- 
vellous fruits  when  it  is  truly  creative,  can 
also.n  when  caught  up  in  the  cycle  of  ar- 
bitrary win.  Injustice,  rapacity  and  violence, 
become  a  real  social  scourge,  as  is  attested 
by  those  labour  camps,  organised  as  Insti- 
tutions, which  have  t>een  the  shame  of  the 
civilised  world. 

Who  can  describe  the  sometimes  terrible 
drama  of  the  modem  labourer,  torn  between 
his  double  destiny  as  a  grandiose  accom- 
pllsher,  too  often  the  prey  of  the  intolerable 
sufferings  of  a  miserable  proletarian  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  lack  of  food  is  allied  with 
social  degradation  to  create  a  state  of  real 
insecurity,  both  personal  and  family?  You 
have  understood  this.  It  is  labour  as  a  hu- 
man, prime  and  fundamental  fact  which 
constitutes  the  vital  root  of  your  Organisa- 
tion and  makes  it  into  a  magnificent  tree. 
which  extends  its  branches  throughout  the 
whole  world  because  of  Its  international 
character,  a  tree  which  is  the  honour  of  our 
times,  with  an  ever  fertile  root  which  nour- 
ishes it  in  continual  organic  activity.  It  is 
that  same  root  which  forbids  you  to  favour 
particular  interests  and  places  you  in  the 
service  of  the  common  good.  It  constitutes 
your  special  genius  and  its  fecundity;  that 
of  intervening  always  and  everywhere  to  sup- 
ply remedies  for  labour  conflicts,  avert  them 
If  possible,  give  spontaneous  aid  to  victims, 
work  out  new  protection  against  new  dan- 
gers, improve  the  conditions  of  workers  while 
respecting  the  objective  equilibrium  of  real 
economic  i>osslblIlties,  struggle  against  any 
form  of  segregation  which  gives  birth  to  in- 
feriority for  whatsoever  motive,  whether 
slavery,  caste,  race,  religion  or  class — in  a 
word,  to  defend  for  all  and  against  all,  the 
freedom  of  aU  labourers,  and  secure  lasting 
victory  for  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  among 
men,  who  are  all  eqxial  in  dignity. 

Such  la  your  vocation.  Your  action  Is  based, 
not  on  an  unavoidable  and  implacable  strug- 
gle between  those  who  supply  work  and 
those  who  execute  it,  nor  on  the  partiality 
of  those  who  defend  Interests  and  functions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  freely  organised  and 
socially  disciplined  and  organic  participation 
In  the  responsibilities  and  In  the  profits  of 
work.  It  has  a  single  aim:  not  money,  not 
power,  but  the  good  of  man.  It  Is  more  than 
an  economic  concept,  it  Is  better  than  a 
political  concept:  it  is  a  moral  and  human 
concept  which  inspires  you,  namely  social 
justice,  to  be  built  up,  day  by  day.  freely  and 
of  common  accord.  Discovering  ever  mon 
completely  whatever  the  good  of  labourers 
reqtiires.  you  make  others  aware  of  it  little 
by  little,  and  propose  it  to  all  as  an  ideal. 
More  than  this,  you  translate  It  Into  new 
rules  of  social  conduct,  which  Impose  them- 
selves as  norms  of  law.  Thus  you  ensure  a 
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permanent  passage  from  the  Ideal  order  of 
principles  to  the  Juridical  order,  that  is.  to 
positive  law.  In  a  word,  you  gradually  refine 
and  Improve  the  moral  conscience  of  man- 
kind. This  is  an  arduous  and  delicate  task, 
Indeed,  but  it  is  ro  lofty  and  so  necessary, 
and  calls  on  the  collaboration  of  all  true 
friends  of  man.  How  then  coxUd  We  not  give 
It  Our  adherence  and  Our  support? 

Along  your  way.  obstacles  to  be  removed 
and  dlfBculties  to  be  surmounted  will  not  be 
lacking.  But  you  have  foreseen  this,  and  It  Is 
to  confront  them  that  you  have  recourse  to 
an  Instrument  and  a  method  which  could, 
of  themselves,  suffice  as  an  apologia  for  your 
institution.  Your  original  and  organic  instru- 
ment is  to  bring  together  the  three  forces  at 
work  in  the  human  dynamics  of  modern 
labour:  men  of  government,  employers,  and 
workers.  And  your  method,  now  a  typical 
example,  is  to  harmonise  these  three  forces, 
so  that  they  do  not  oppose  each  other,  but 
combine  "in  a  courageoxis  and  fecund  col- 
laboratlon",»  by  means  of  constant  dialogue, 
for  the  study  and  solution  of  ever  renewed 
and  unceasingly  arising  problems. 

This  excellent  modem  concept  fully  de- 
serves to  replace  once  and  for  all  that  con- 
cept which  has  unfortunately  dominated  our 
epoch,    emphasising    an    efficiency    sought 
through  agitation  which  too  often  gave  rise 
to  new  sufferings  fmd  ruins,  thus  risking  the 
loss   rather   than  the   consolidation  of  the 
resvlts  obtained  at  the  price  of  sometimes 
dramatic    struggles.    It    must   be    solemnly 
proclaimed:  labour  conflicts  cannot  be  rem- 
edied by  artificially  Imposed  conditions  which 
fraudulently    deprive    the    worker   and    the 
whole  social  community  of  their  first  and 
inalienable  human  prerogative,  which  Is  free- 
dom. Nor  can  they  be  remedied  by  solutions 
which  result  solely  from  the  free  play — as  It 
is  called — of  the  determinism  of  economic 
factors.  Such  remedies  may  Indeed  have  an 
appearance  of  justice,  but  they  do  not  pos- 
sess its  human  reaUty.  It  Is  only  when  the 
deepest  reasons  of  these  conflicts  arc  under- 
stood, and  the  just  claims  they  express  are 
satisfied,  that  you  can  avert  their  dramatic 
explosion    and    avoid    its    ruinous    conse- 
quences. Let  us  repeat,  in  the  words  of  Al- 
bert Thomas:  "The  social  factor  must  take 
precedence  over  the  economic  factor;  it  must 
regulate  and  guide  It,  in  the  highest  cause  of 
justice.""  That    Is   why   the   International 
Labour  Organisation  appears  today,  in  that 
closed  arena  of  the  modem  world  In  which 
Interests  and  ideologies  are  dangerously  op- 
posed, like  an  open  road  towards  a  better 
future  for  mankind.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  institution,  you  can  contribute  to  this, 
quite  simply,  by  being  actively  and  inven- 
tively true  to  your  Ideal:    universal  peace 
through  social  justice. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  We  have  come 
here,  to  give  you  Our  encouragement  and 
Our  agreement,  to  invite  you  also  to  per- 
severe tenaciously  in  your  mission  of  justice 
said  peace,  to  susure  you  of  Our  humble  but 
sincere  fellowship.  For  it  is  the  peace  of  the 
world  which  is  at  stake,  and  the  future  of 
mankind.  This  future  can  only  be  built  up 
by  peace  among  all  the  human  families  at 
work,  between  classes  and  peoples,  a  peace 
which  rests  upon  an  ever  more  perfect  jus- 
tice among  all  men." 

In  this  stormy  hour  of  mankind's  history, 
full  of  peril  but  also  filled  with  hope.  It  is 
in  large  measure  for  you,  to  build  justice 
and  thus  to  ensure  peace.  No,  Gentlemen, 
do  not  think  that  your  task  Is  ended;  on  the 
contrary.  It  dally  becomes  more  urgent.  How 
many  and  what  terrible  evils,  how  many 
deficiencies,  abuses.  Injustices,  sufferings, 
laments,  still  rise  up  from  the  world  of  la- 
bour! Allow  Us  in  your  presence  to  act  as 
Interpreter  of  all  those  who  suffer  unjustly, 
who  are  unworthily  exploited,  outrageously 
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scorned  in  body  and  soul,  debased  by  a  de- 
grading work  systematically  willed,  organised 
and  imposed  upon  them.  Hear  this  cry  of  sor- 
row which  sUll  rises  up  from  sxiffering  hu- 
manity! 

Struggle,  courageously  and  untiringly, 
against  the  abuses  which  are  ever  reborn,  the 
injustices  ever  renewed;  Induce  particular 
Interests  to  submit  to  the  wider  vision  of 
the  common  good;  adapt  older  provisions 
to  new  needs,  develop  new  provisions,  urge 
nations  to  ratify  them;  and  take  the  means 
to  ensure  their  respect;  for  It  must  be  re- 
peated that  "It  would  be  vain  to  proclaim 
rights,  if  at  the  same  time  every  means  were 
not  taken  to  ensure  the  duty  of  expecting 
them,  respect  by  everyone,  at  all  times  and 
for  all  men  "  " 

We  assume  to  add  this:  It  is  against  him- 
self that  you  must  defend  man,  for  man  is 
threatened  with  becoming  only  a  part  of  him- 
self, with  being  reduced,  as  has  been  said,  to 
one  dimension  only.*  At  all  costs  he  must  be 
prevented  from  becoming  only  the  mecha- 
nised servant  of  a  blind  machine  which  de- 
vours  the   best  of   himself,   or   of   a   State 
tempted  to  subject  all  energies  to  its  service 
alone.  It  is  man  that  you  must  protect,  man 
carried  away  by  the  formidable  forces  which 
he  unleashes  and.  as  it  were,  swallowed  up 
by  the  gigantic  progress  of  his  work,  man 
swept  along  by  the  irresistible  current  of  his 
Inventions  and,  as  It  were,  stunned  by  the 
grovring  contrast  between  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  the  goods  at  his  disposal,  and  their 
distribution,  so  easily  made  unjustly,  between 
man  and  between  peoples.  The  myth  of  Pro- 
metheus casts  its  disquieting  shadow  over  the 
drama  of  our  times,  when  the  conscience  of 
man  is  falUng  to  raise  Itself  up  to  the  level 
of  his  activity,   and  to  asstune  its  serious 
responsibilities,   faithful    to   the   design    of 
God's  love  for  the  world.  Have  we  forgotten 
the  lesson  of  the  tragic  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  when  the  conquest  of  nature  by  men 
forgetful  of  God  was  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
integration of  himian  society?" 

Overcoming  all  the  destructive  forces  of 
contestation  and  babellsatlon,  it  is  the  city 
of  men  which  must  be  built  up,  a  city  of 
which  the  sole  durable  cement  is  fraternal 
love  between  races  and  peoples  as  well  as  be- 
tween classes  and  generations.  Through  those 
conflicts  which  rend  our  era  It  is  not  so  much 
a  claim  to  have  as  a  lawful  desire  to  be  which 
is  ever  more  strongly  affirmed  .•»  For  fifty  years 
you  have  woven  an  ever  closer  fabric  of  jurid- 
ical rules  which  protect  the  labour  of  men, 
women  and  youth,  ensuring  its  proper  re- 
muneration. Now  you  must  take  steps  to  en- 
sure the  organic  participation  of  all  labour- 
ers, not  only  in  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  but 
also  in  the  economic  and  social  responsibili- 
ties upon  which  their  future  and  the  future 
of  their  children  depend." 

You  must  also  ensure  the  participation  of 
all  peoples  in  the  building  of  the  world,  and 
take  thought  now  for  the  less  favoured.  Just 
as  yesterday  your  first  care  was  for  the  least 
favoured  social  categories.  This  means  that 
your  legislative  work  must  continue  boldly 
and  strike  out  resolutely  along  new  paths, 
to  guarantee  the  mutual  right  of  peoples  to 
their   Integral   development   and   enable   In 
each  instance  "all  peoples  to  become  the  arti- 
sans of  their  destiny.""  This  challenge  is 
made  to  you  today,  at  the  dawn  of  the  sec- 
ond Development  Decadis.  It  is  for  you  to  take 
it  up.  It  is  for  you  to  take  the  decisions  which 
will  avert  the  disappointment  of  such  great 
hopes,  which  will  also  disarm  the  temptations 
of  destructive  violence.  You  must  express  in 
rules  of  law  that  solidarity  which  Is  becom- 
ing ever  more  definite  in  the  consciences  of 
men.  Just  as,  yesterday,  you  guaranteed  by 
your  legislation  the  protection  and  survival 
of  the  weak  against  the  power  of  the  strong — 
for,  as  Lacordalre  said  long  ago,  "Between 
the  strong  and  the  weak.  It  is  freedom  which 
oppresses  and  law  which  sets  free"  "—so  now 
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and  henceforth  you  must  master  the  rights 
of  strong  peoples,  and  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  weak  peoples,  by  creating  the  condi- 
tions, not  only  theoretical  but  practical,  of  a 
real  international  law  of  labour,  as  between 
the  peoples.  Like  each  man,  so  too  each  peo- 
ple must  be  able  by  its  work  to  develop  it- 
self, to  grow  in  humanity,  to  pass  from  less 
humane  conditions  to  more  humane  ones." 
For  this,  appropriate  conditions  and  means 
are  necessary,  and  a  common  will,  and  your 
Conventions,  freely  worked  out  Ijetween  gov- 
ernments, workers  and  employers  could  and 
should  progressively  provide  the  proper  ex- 
pression. Several  specialised  organizations  are 
already  at  work  to  construct  this  great  edi- 
fice. It  is  upon  this  path  that  you  must  ad- 
vance. 

In  other  words,  even  though  technical  ar- 
rangements are  indispensable,  yet  they  can- 
not bear  friUt  without  an  awareness  of  the 
universal  common  good  which  animates  and 
inspires  research  and  sustains  efforts,  without 
this  Ideal  which  urges  all  to  rival  each  other 
m    building    a    world    of    brotherhood.   This 
world  of  tomorrow  will  have  to  be  built  up 
by  the  youth  of  today,  but  it  is  up  to  you 
to  prepare  them  for  this.  Many  of  them  re- 
ceive Insufficient  training,  and  have  no  real 
poBsiblUty   of   learning  a   trade  and   finding 
work.  Many,  too,  fulfill  tasks  which  have  no 
meaiUng    for    them,    and    the    monotonous 
repetition  of  which  may  indeed  secure  profit 
for  them,  but  cannot  suffice  to  give  them  a 
reason  for  living,  to  satisfy  their  lawful  as- 
piration to  take  their  place  as  men  in  society. 
Who    can   Ignore,    in    rich    countries,    their 
anxiety  at  the  Invasion  of  technocracy,  their 
rejection  of  a  society  which  has   not  suc- 
ceeded m  integrating  them  into  Itself;  and, 
in  poor  countries  their  lament  that,  for  lack 
of  sufficient  training  and  fitting  means,  they 
cannot    make    their    generous    contribution 
towards  the  tasks  which  confront  them?  In 
the  present  changing  world,  their  protest  re- 
soimds  Uke  a  cry  of  suffering  and  an  appeal 
for  justice.  Amid  the  crisis  which  shakes  mod- 
era  clvilisaUon,  the  expectation  of  youth  is 
anxious  and  Impatient:  let  us  strive  to  open 
up  for  them  the  paths  of  the  future,  and 
offer  them  useful  tasks  and  prepare  them  for 
their  performance.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done  in  this  domain.  However,  you  are  well 
aware  of  this,  and  We  congratulate  you  on 
having  included  in  the  programme  of  your 
53rd  Session  the  study  of  special  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  schemes  for  develop- 
ment purposes." 

A  vast  programme.  Gentlemen,  and  worthy 
of  arousing  your  enthusiasm  and  galvanising 
all  your  energy,  in  the  service  of  that  great 
cause   which   is   yours — and   also   Ours— the 
cause  of  man    In  this  peaceful  combat,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  intend  to  take  part  with  all 
their  heart.  For,  if  it  is  important  that  all 
human  forces  work  together  for  this  promo- 
tion of  man.  then  the  spirit  must  be  put  in 
the  place  proper  to  it.  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause the  Spirit  Is  Love.  Is  this  not  cleir? 
This    work    of    construction    surpasses    the 
strength  of  man  alone.  But.  as  the  Christ  an 
knows,  he  is  not  alone  with  his  brothers  in 
this  work  of  love,  of  justice  and  of  peace,  in 
which  he  sees  the  preparation  and  pledge  of 
that  eternal  city  which  he  awaits  from  the 
grace  of  God.  Man  is  not  left  to  himself  In  a 
lonely  crowd.  The  city  of  men  which  he  is 
building  is  that  of  a  family  of  brothers,  of 
clilldren   of   the   same   Father,   sustained    in 
their  efforts  by  a  strength  which  animates 
and  supports  them,  the  force  of  the  Spirit: 
a  mysterious  but  real  strength,  not  magic, 
nor  totally  unknown  to  our  experience,  both 
historical  and  personal,  for  it  has  expressed 
itself  in  human  words.  And  its  voice  resounds 
more  clearly  than  elsewhere  in  this  house, 
which  is  open  to  the  sufferings  and  cares  of 
labourers,  as  well  as  to  its  achievements  and 
its  marvelloxis  attainments;  it  is  a  voice  whose 
Ineffable  echo  uuceasingly  arouses,  today  as 
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It  did  yesterday  and  ever  will,  the  hope  of 
men  at  work;  '•Come  to  me,  all  who  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ":  "Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
saUsfled."  " 
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trial  Society   (Boston,   Beacon  Press,   1964). 

-"Gen.  11.  1-9. 

="  Populorum  Progressio,  Nos.  1  and  8. 

"Cf.  Gaudium  et  Spes.  No.  68. 

'*'  Populorum  Progressio,  No.  65. 

a  52nd  Conference  de  Notre-Dame,  Lent, 
1848,  In  Oeuvres,  of  Pr.  Lacordalre  (Paris, 
Pousslelgue,  1872),  Vol.  IV,  p.  494. 

'^Cf.  Populorum  Progressio,  NcB.  15  and 
20. 

'ILO:  Special  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Schemes  for  Development  Purposes, 
Report  VIII  ( 1 ) ,  International  Labour  Con- 
ference, 53rd  Session.  Geneva.  1969  (Geneva, 
1968). 

"Mt.    11,   28   and   5.    10. 


OPERATING    ENGINEERS    CONDUCT 
OUTSTANDING  JOB-TRAINING 

PROGRAM 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or    PENN3YLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  today  an  exemplary 
job-training  program  conducted  by 
Pennsylvania's  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers.  The  6-month  pro- 
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gram — Operation  Ben  Franklin — was 
conceived  and  initiated  by  my  good 
friend  Jim  Longacre,  executive  director 
of  the  union's  State  council.  Project  Di- 
rector Carl  Nygard  of  lUOE  Local  542 
and  his  assistant,  Harvey  Underwood  of 
Local  66,  deserve  further  credit  for  mak- 
ing the  project  work. 

Operation  Ben  Franklin  trained  85 
men,  drawn  largely '  from  black  com- 
munities throughout  Pennsylvania,  to 
operate  the  heavy  equipment  utilized  by 
the  construction  industry.  Presently 
well-qualified  to  nm  bulldozers,  core 
drillers,  graders  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment, these  85  men  were  granted  the 
opportunity  to  break  the  fetters  that 
had  bound  them  to  economic  vicissi- 
tudes. They  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  as  a  result  have  immeas- 
urably broadened  their  life's  perspec- 
tives. 

I  am  attaching  for  publication  in  to- 
days  Record  an  article  written  by  Jere 
Gabrielle  for  the  New  Era  which  fur- 
ther describes  Operation  Ben  Franklin: 

[Prom  the  New  Era,  June  4,  1969] 

Operating  Engineers'  Trainee  Project  Cited 

(By  Jere  Gabrielle) 

On  Wednesday,  May  28  we  were  assem- 
bled on  the  second  floor  of  the  administra- 
tion building  at  the  Resica  Falls  Boy  Scout 
Reservation  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  final  briefing  for 
the  Instructors  on  the  project  known  as 
Operation  Ben  PrankUn.  The  men  were 
listening  to  the  words  of  James  Longacre. 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council,  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers. 

"I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  a  terrific, 
amazing  Job,"  said  Jim.  "You've  overcome 
some  very  tough  problems.  You  deserve  90 
per  cent  of  the  credit  for  the  accomplish- 
ments here.  We've  done  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before.  We've  blazed  a  trail 
through  the  whole  construction  Industry 
and  the  building  trades.  I'll  be  glad  to  have 
you  all  back  on  board  If  you  are  needed 
again." 

That  speech  pretty  nearly  sums  up  a  proj- 
ect that  Robert  Bartlett,  Pa.  Secretary  of 
Highways  cited  a&  "visible  testimony  that 
equal  employment  opportunity  programs  can 
Indeed  succeed  and  meet  the  goals  of  so- 
ciety." 

I  first  met  Jim  Longacre  In  Reading,  Pa., 
back  in  the  middle  of  April  when  he  un- 
folded to  me  the  story  of  Operation  Ben 
Franklin.  He  Is  a  man  with  boundless  energy, 
a  keen  Judge  of  people,  a  deep  desire  to 
help  bis  fellow  man  and,  most  of  all,  a  man 
with  the  guts  and  durability  to  battle  the 
Intricacies  of  governmental  bureaus  and 
personnel  In  order  to  consiunmate  a  project 
in  wtilch  he  tnily  believes  with  every  ounce 
of  mutele  In  his  body. 

Operation  Ben  Franklin  Is  the  story  of  hu- 
man beings  who,  given  an  opportunity,  have 
lifted  themselves  from  the  depths  of  despair 
and  deprivation  .  .  .  from  patterns  of  life 
that  offered  no  poeslble  economic  or  social 
horizons  ...  to  future  wage-earning,  tax- 
pajrlng,  solvent  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Those  who  record  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  field  of  human  relations 
will  certainly  include  Operation  Ben  Frank- 
lin as  a  landmark  of  progress  In  the  scheme 
of  the  social  order. 

The  operating  engineers  are  the  rugged 
g^ys  who  man  the  big  equipment  in  the 
construction  Industry  .  .  .  the  dozers,  pans, 
backhoes,  core-drillers,  graders  and  the  like. 
In  1968  both  the  union  and  thefonstructlon 
companies  were   losing  contracts   and   Jobs 
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because  they  could  not  supply  sufficient  num- 
bers of  Journeymen  to  comply  with  the 
affirmative  action  and  equal  opportunity 
laws.  There  were  no  men  and  there  was  no 
training  program.  At  this  critical  point  Jim 
Longacre  stepped  Into  the  breach. 

He  formulated  a  training  program  that 
guaranteed  trained  men  to  bolster  the  sag- 
ging personnel  which,  in  turn,  would  benefit 
the  union  and  the  contractors  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  conform  to  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  problem  facing  the 
industry. 

With  the  zeal  of  a  man  on  a  sacred  mission 
he  convinced  State  Secretary  of  Highways 
Robert  O.  Bartlett  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  Joseph  W.  Barr  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  his  plan.  He  was  backed  by  Robert 
Walsh,  IDOE  Local  542  business  manager 
and  Ray  Drew,  his  counterpart  in  Local  66 
plus  Howard  Mlnckler,  Executive  Secretary, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Contractors  Assn. 

State  and  federal  monies  were  allocated. 
Men  were  quickly  assembled  as  Instructors. 
Equipment  was  leased  or  purchased.  All 
phases  were  "go"  .  .  .  and  then  Jim  Long- 
acre  hit  a  snag.  The  locale  chosen  for  the 
project  was  not  approved.  Time  was  running 
out. 

A  staunch  American  institution  came  to 
the  rescue.  Jack  Stein,  Director  of  Camping, 
Valley  Forge  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
saw  the  possibilities  and  arranged  for  the 
use  of  a  4,300  acre  tract  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains as  the  local  for  the  project.  Jim  Long- 
acre  Jumped  at  the  chance.  He  was  "In  busi- 
ness" again. 

In  December  1968  the  Resica  Falls  Boy 
Scout  Reservation  near  Marshalls  Creek,  Pa., 
became  a  bustling  training  camp  where  men, 
selected  on  a  statewide  basis  from  the  hard- 
core minorities  of  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
Erie,  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  began  to  as- 
semble. They  were  largely  from  the  black 
communities.  The  winter  air  was  filled  with 
the  rumble  and  growl  of  the  big  Diesels  and 
Operation  Ben  Franklin  was  under  way.  Jim 
Longacre's  dream  was  now  a  reality. 

Carl  Nygard,  Project  Director  and  member 
of  lUOE  Local  542  over  20  years,  an  experi- 
enced, tough,  yet  compassionate  handler  of 
men,  assembled  a  staff  of  efficient  instructors. 
Harvey  Underwood,  Local  66,  became  his 
second  in  command.  The  staff  included  such 
men  as  Frank  Woods,  Reading,  Pa.,  Local  542 
and  a  top-flight  grader  operator.  Others  who 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  Jockeying  the 
big  equipment,  gave  up  big  paying  Jobs  to 
come  to  Resica  Falls  as  part  of  Jim  Longacre's 
team. 

James  Jefferson,  a  former  employe  of  the 
State  Highway  Department,  was  Office  Man- 
ager and  Administrator.  Because  he  never 
hesitated  to  help  the  trainees  with  their  do- 
mestic, economic  and  social  problems  he 
soon  became  a  sort  of  "father-confessor." 

As  winter  gave  way  to  spring  the  trainees 
were  well  on  their  way  to  fitting  Into  the 
particular  niches  for  which  they  showed  tal- 
ent. Some  had  dropped  out.  Others  were 
phased  out  for  various  reasons. 

Learning  to  operate  this  big  equipment  is 
not  a  task  for  the  timid  or  the  weak.  I  rode 
in  one  of  the  big  pans  mounted  on  nine- 
foot  wheels.  It  was  a  short  ride.  It  was 
enough  for  me.  I  quickly  developed  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  men  who  drive  them. 

Charles  Merrill,  who  drove  me  around  the 
project  In  a  bouncing,  bucking  jeep,  came 
to  the  program  from  Somerset,  Pa.  In  five 
months  he  learned  to  operate  a  pan,  a  dozer 
and  a  front-end  loader.  He  is  married  and 
the  father  of  four  children.  What  did  he 
think  of  the  program?  "It's  terrific,"  he  said. 
"Any  guy  who  doesn't  cut  the  mustard  is 
missing  a  golden  opportunity." 

The  story  is  pretty  much  the  same  with 
all  the  trainees.  The  opportunity  was  there. 
They  took  it.  They  made  it  work.  They  read 
the  slogan  of  Operation  Ben  Franklin,  "The 
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man  wno  masters  a  trade,  creates  an  estate." 
They  believed. 

On  Wednesday,  May  21.  the  88  trainees  as- 
sembled at  Fernwood  Lodge  for  graduation 
exercises.  Telegrams  of  congratulations 
came  from  Governor  Raymond  Shafer  and 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  James  Longacre  said,  "This 
program  will  be  watched  throughout  the 
labor  movement  and  the  nation.  It  Is  the 
finest  example  of  a  good  training  program 
In  the  country  today." 

Reece  Hammond,  lUOE  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Education,  pointed  out  that 
radicals  condemn  society  for  not  caring.  "Let 
them  oome  and  see  this,"  he  stated,  "be- 
cause here  the  picture  they  paint  of  a  re- 
pressive society  Is  proved  to  be  dead  wrong." 
By  June  6  the  85  trainees  who  made  Jim 
Longacre's  dream  come  true  will  be  work- 
ing at  construction  Jobs  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  They  will  have  Journeyman  rat- 
ings and  get  Journeyman's  wages. 

What  was  accomplished  at  Resica  Palls 
aside  from  the  training?  Jack  Stein  of  the 
Valley  Forge  Boy  Scout  Council  will  tell  you 
that  they  built  a  37-acre  lake,  110-foot  sus- 
pension bridge,  fire  roads,  repaired  existing 
roads,  erected  a  15,000-gallon  water  tank, 
built  a  rtfie  and  archery  range,  a  baseball 
field  and  a  huge  garbage  pit,  pole  lines  for 
electricity  and  moved  6,000  yards  of  land 
fill. 

The  total  value  of  improvements  to  the 
Be  Scout  camp  Is  estimated  at  $1.5  million. 
"The  program  included  a  General  Educa- 
tion Development  Course  taught  by  two  ex- 
Peace  Corpsmen.  GED  diplomas  were  given 
to  22  of  the  men. 

James  Longacre  now  directs  his  attention 
to  new  horizons.  A  re-tralnlng  program,  a 
foUow-up  on  each  trainee  and,  hopefully, 
another  phase  of  Operation  Ben  Franklin. 
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City:  Tide  of  Pollution,"  by  Peter  MU- 
lones  and  Murray  Schumach,  June  4, 
1969;  "The  Changing  City:  Housing 
Paralysis, "  by  David  K.  Shipler,  Jime  5, 
1969;  "The  Changing  City:  School  Tur- 
moil" by  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  June  6, 
1969';  "The  Changing  City:  Social  Ten- 
sions," by  Sylvan  Pox,  Jime  7,  1969;  and 
"The  Changing  City:  Power  Is  Limited," 
by  Richard  Reeves,  Jime  8,  1969. 

The  New  York  Times  reporters  who 
prepared  the  series  have  presented  very 
thorough  and  insightful  examinations  of 
critical  problems  confronting  the  city. 
Their  analysis  should  be  helpful  in  mak- 
ing clear  not  only  the  complexities  but 
the  urgency  of  the  urban  crisis.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  series,  which 
follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  limes,  June  1,   1969] 
The  Changing  CriT:   A  Financial 
Paradox 
(By  Richard  Phalon  and  Michael  Stem) 
(Note.— New  York,  like  every  major  city 
in  the  nation,  is  being  strained  by  new  social 
and    economic    forces.    With    pressure    for 
change,    the    tax    burden    and    violence    all 
growing.  New  York  has  been  searching  for 
solutions    to    accommodate    conflicting    de- 
mands and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all. 


THE  CHANGING  CITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  United  States  in  the 
seventies  will  be  fought  in  our  decaying 
cities. 

New  York  City,  like  every  major  city  in 
the  United  States,  is  plagued  with  prob- 
lems. As  the  Nation's  largest  city,  New 
York  City  faces  crises  of  seemingly  in- 
sui-mountable  size.  New  York  City's  diffi- 
culties while  far  from  unique,  are  most 
easily  recognized.  For  this  reason,  I  feel 
that  a  close  examination  of  the  ills  that 
beset  her  could  prove  imiversally  bene- 
ficial. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  eight-part  series  on 
the  conflicting  demands  and  resulting 
conflicts  in  New  York  City.  Entitled, 
"The  Changing  City,"  this  series  reports 
on  welfare  and  the  budget,  hospitals  and 
health,  crime,  the  physical  environment, 
housing,  education,  race  relations,  and 
the  limits  of  government  power. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  articles 
which  comprise  the  eight-part  series: 
"The  Changing  City:  A  Financial  Para- 
dox," bv  Richard  Phalonassa  and  Mi- 
chael Stem,  June  1. 1969;  "The  Changing 
City:  A  Medical  Challenge,"  by  Martin 
Tolchin,  June  2.  1969;  "The  Changing 
City:  Crime  on  the  Rise,"  by  David 
Bumham,  June  3,  1969;   "The  Changing 


(Reporters  for  The  New  York  Times  have 
gone  to  leading  officials  of  the  city,  state  and 
Federal  governments,  to  the  students,  the 
teachers,  the  racial  and  union  leaders,  the 
citizens  who  pay  the  taxes,  for  their  views. 

(Their  reports — on  welfare  and  the  budget, 
hospitals  and  health,  crime,  the  physical  en- 
vironment, housing,  education,  race  and 
class  relations  and  the  limits  of  government 
power — are  in  an  eight-part  series  beginning 

today.)  ^  ^    .  , 

New  York,  says  Budget  Director  Frederick 
O'R.  Hayes,  is  a  "city  of  two  faces,  a  com- 
bination  of   affluence    and   municipal   pov- 
erty." ^    . 
On  its  affluent  side,  the  city  has  never  had 
it  so  good.  The  glass  and  steel  of  more  than 
S1.5-billlon  worth  of  new  office  construction 
is  being  bolted  into  place:   retail  sales  are 
pounding   along   at   the   rate  of   more   than 
S12.7-billion  a  year:  Wall  Street  is  all  capiUl 
■^'alns;    more    than    70,000    Jobs    have    been 
added   to    the   work   force   In   the   last   year 
alone;  unemployment  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
Yet  there  is  evidence  of  municipal  poverty 
in  the  explosive  growth  of  the  welfare  rolls — 
chilling  evidence  because  their  growth  re- 
flects society's  failure  to  nurse  more  than  1 
million  blighted  lives  into  the  mainstream 
of  Its  economy;  chilling  because  their  growth 
has  compounded  the  city's  chronic  budget 
problems  and  forced  It  to  reallocate  money 
that  might  otherwise  have  gone  Into  cleaner 
streets,  cleaner  air,  better  schools  and  better 
hospitals. 

The  streets  will  continue  to  be  littered  and 
the  air  contaminated  despite  the  fact  that 
th3  city's  operating  budget  will  reach  $6.6- 
bllllon  next  year— more  money  than  Is  spent 
by  either  the  state  of  California  or  the  state 
of  New  York:  more  money  than  any  Fed- 
eral budget  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
first  term. 

•'Municipal  poverty"  and  a  $6.6-bllllon 
budget?  How  can  the  two  be  squared? 

"In  the  paradox  of  this  city's  wealth  and 
its  municipal  finances,  nothing  is  mutually 
exclusive."  Mr.  Hayes  says  "We're  going  broke 
on  $6.6-bllUon  a  year." 

Moreover,  to  a  large  extent  the  city  Is 
molded  by  a  myriad  of  forces  beyond  Its 
control— the  birth  rate,  the  uncertainties  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  technological  developments 
that  simultaneously  Improve  and  retard  the 
urban  environment,  and  even  out-of-state 
elections  that  send  to  Congress  men  unat- 
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tuned  to  or  unsympathetic  with  the  urban 
crisis. 

Added  to  this  Is  a  welfare  and  antlpoverty 
effort  that  has  proliferated  from  10.8  per 
cent  of  the  budget  in  1963  to  26.6  per  cent 
now  and  the  following  factors: 

The  growing  union  militancy  of  the  city's 
354,600  employes  who  have  come  away  from 
the  bargaining  table  with  sizable  gains  and 
pushed  labor  costs  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
budget. 

The  ambitious  spectrum  of  services  the 
city  provides — a  tuition-free  university  and 
a  hospital  system,  for  Instance — that  else- 
where are  either  paid  for  entirely  by  state 
government  or  privately  run. 

A  "balance  of  payments"  problem  that  Is 
widening  because  of  the  growing  number  of 
high-salary  commuters  who  ni.ike  their 
money  here  but  pay  most  of  their  taxes  in 
the  suburbs. 

The  Sl6.2-bllllon  worth  of  property 
here— 36  per  cent  of  total  valuations — that 
is  exempt  from  the  real-estate  tax  because  it 
serves  religious,  educational,  charitable  or 
government  purposes. 

A  comparatively  inelastic  tax  structure 
that  leaves  the  city  vulnerable  to  infiatlon 
and  a  complicated  tangle  of  relationships 
with  the  state  and  Federal  governments  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  city  to  retain  a 
larger  share  of  the  enormous  wealth  it  gen- 
erates. 

TAXES    XTP,    SERVICE    DOWN 

What  all  this  means  for.  say,  the  average 
householder  in  Queens  is  that  he  must  pay 
higher  taxes,  but  must  wait  longer  to  have 
the  pothole  in  his  street  repaired,  continue 
to  suffer  a  street-cleaning  operation  that  one 
city  official  concedes  to  be  "worse  than  five 
years  ago,"  have  his  children  attend  im- 
properly maintained  schools  and  see  the 
parks  in  his  neighborhood  continue  to  de- 
teriorate. 

The  city  bears  roughly  only  30  per  cent  of 
all  welfare  payments  (the  Federal  and  state 
governments  absorb  the  rest),  but  its  tax 
revenues  simply  have  not  grown  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  pace  with  its  other,  more 
traditional  services. 

The  pressures  have  forced  a  significant 
shift  in  the  citys  spending  mix. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  shares  going 
to  vital  services  in  the  period  of  1963 
through  fiscal  1966  and  in  fiscal  1967  through 
next  year's  projection  shows  the  following: 
public  schools  dropped  from  26  per  cent  of 
the  budget  to  21.91:  police  work  from  9.53 
per  cent  to  8.3:  firefighting  from  4.95  per 
cent  to  3.86:  sanitation  from  3  54  per  cent  to 
2.87:   hospitals  from  7  per  cent  to  6.56. 

The  city  has  always  had  a  difficult  time 
malclng  municipal  ends  meet.  From  1962  to 
1966.  for  example.  It  ran  deficits  that  ranged 
from  $45-mllllon  to  S300-mllllon.  deficits 
that  were  covered  by  dipping  into  reserves, 
by  borrowing  against  future  budgets  and  by 
the  sale  of  long-term  notes  that  are  still  be- 
ing paid  off  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $50- 
mlllion  a  year. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  Depression,  how- 
ever, has  the  treasury's  plight  been  so  ap- 
parent as  m  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  which  the  Mayor  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  the  City  Council  last 
Aorll  15. 

The  way  the  Mayor  saw  things,  the  budg- 
et—though $597-mllllon  more  than  the  $6- 
bllllon  the  citv  expects  to  spend  this  year- 
fell  $668-miUion  short  of  what  It  would  take 
Just  to  hold  municipal  services  at  the  cur- 
rent level,  let  alone  Improve  them. 

WHO    PATS    THE    BII.I.7 

City  budgets  are  of  necessity  a  blend  of 
economics  and  politics.  Mayors  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
city's  money  comes  from  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 
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"The  scenario,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  "Is  pretty 
much  dictated  by  a  situation  where  the  city, 
for  more  than  a  decade,  has  not  been  able  to 
see  how  It  was  going  to  finance  Its  next 
budget  without  having  some  additional 
revenue  from  Albany." 

Albany  did  provide  more  money — state  aid 
will  amount  to  24.9  per  cent  of  next  year's 
budget  compared  with  24.7  per  cent  this 
year — but  unlike  the  emergency  Infusions 
of  the  past,  not  enough  more  money  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Increased  cost  of  running  the 
city. 

The  result  was  a  squeeze.  Threatened  serv- 
ice cuts  in  hospitals,  the  schools,  musexuns 
and  libraries  touched  off  a  wave  of  demon- 
strations and  sit-ins  that  set  the  city  look- 
ing for  more  money. 

Then  the  Mayor,  emplo3rlng  a  tactic  used 
by  other  Mayors  In  other  years,  discovered 
$79.7-mllllon  by  re-estlmattng  the  amount 
of  revenue  the  city  expected  to  receive  next 
years. 

This  was  enough  to  stave  off  the  threat- 
ened cutback  in  library  and  museum  sched- 
ules and  to  ease  some  of  the  pinch  on  the 
hospitals,  but  It  brought  a  charge  from  Dem- 
ocratic Councilmen  that  the  Mayor  had 
"needlessly  precipitated  months  of  artificial 
crisis'"  at  a"  time  when  threatened  cuts  In 
services  exacerbated  racial  tensions. 

The  Juggling  of  budget  accounts  has  be- 
come known  over  the  years  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  as  "flimflam."  Enough  of  this  has 
been  reported  in  the  current  budget— shift- 
ing some  expenses  to  the  capital  budget,  for 
Instance,  where  they  could  be  paid  for  by 
borrowing  rather  than  from  current  In- 
come— to  suggest  to  some  officials  that  the 
city  does  not  have  much  more  room  for 
maneuver. 

The  chronic  problem  Is  where  to  find  more 
money — a  problem  that  plagues  almost  every 
major  municipality  and  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  mayors  everywhere. 

As  with  almost  everything  else,  however. 
New  York  has  more  disequillbrluin  than  al- 
most anywhere  else. 

Some  of  that  disparity  is  due  not  only 
to  the  rising  costs  of  welfare,  but  also  to  the 
way  welfare  costs  are  financed.  In  general. 
New  York  State  provides  more  over-all  local 
aid  than  most  neighboring  states.  But  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  the  state  shares 
the  entire  cost  of  welfare  with  the  Federal 
government,  leaving  Philadelphia  to  raise 
nothing  through  direct  local  taxes  for  that 
purpose. 

In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city 
and  the  state  spUt  the  welfare  balance  about 
50-50  after  Federal  contributions,  which 
means  that  the  city  next  year  will  have  to 
raise  a  minimum  of  SSOO-miUion  on  its  own 
for  welfare. 

WAGES  ON  THE  RISE 

Welfare,  of  coiirse.  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  the  expense  side  of  the  revenue-cost 
equation  has  tied  the  city's  finances  In  knots. 
New  York  is  a  high-cost  town.  Since  1966 
a  firenmn  first  grttde's  salary  has  risen  29 
percent. 

Police  pay  has  matched  this  rise,  and  this 
fall,  a  first  grade  patrolman  with  20  years 
experience  will  be  making  $11,350  a  year, 
compared  with  a  maximum  of  $10,974  In  Los 
Angeles. 

The  arithmetic  of  generally  higher  pay 
scales  bites  deep  because  the  city,  in  effect, 
is  a  gigantic  service  organization.  A  succes- 
sion of  expensive  wage  settlements  has 
pushed  labor  costs  from  57  jjer  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  budget.  The  rise  in  pay  and 
pension  costs  next  year  will  be  $400  million. 

Some  of  those  labor  costs — in  health  serv- 
ices, education  and  welfare — are  abeorbed 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  the  state. 
Their  contributions  have  been  expanding — 
from  a  combined  24.8  percent  of  the  budget 
In  1963  to  40.8  percent  of  next  year's  pro- 
posed spending. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"One  cannot  gainsay  the  expansion  of 
state  aid,  nor  discount  increased  Federal 
aid."  says  Mayor  Lindsay,  "but  it  has  not 
been  enough." 

It  has  not  been  enough  because  much 
of  the  Increase  has  simply  paralleled  the  rise 
of  the  welfare  rolls  and  left  the  city  to  deal 
relatively  unaided  with  the  demons  of  in- 
flation generally,  and  the  departments  In 
which  the  bulk  of  the  big  pay  raises  have 
come — police,   fire  and  sanitation. 

The  structure  of  the  city's  revenue  base 
has  proved  unequal  to  the  task.  Though 
New  Yorkers  are  among  the  most  highly  taxed 
people  in  the  nation,  the  major  levies  on 
which  the  city  has  traditionally  relied  (sales 
and  real  estate  taxes)  are  comparatively  in- 
elastic. They  tend  to  expand  no  faster  than 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  city  income  tax,  wrung  out  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  1966,  offers  more  growth  potential, 
but  it  is  no  panacea. 

Since  1963  tbe  city's  needs — as  expressed 
by  the  budget — have  Increaesd  136.6  per 
cent.  Real  estate  tax  yields,  however,  have 
risen  only  72.7  per  cent  and  the  proceeds 
from  all  other  levies  (sales  taxes,  ooipora- 
tlon  taxes  and  the  like)  have  risen  only  118 
per  cent. 

The  way  those  yields  have  lagged  helps  to 
explaai  why  New  York  runs  a  chronic  budget 
gap — why  projected  spending  always  exceeds 
what  the  city  can  expect  to  take  In. 

WKLTABX   PATMXNTS   CDT 

Albany  has  been  having  budget  problems, 
too.  The  Legislature  resolved  them  In  the 
last  session  by  increasing  the  sales  tax  one 
cent  on  the  dollar  and  by  cutting  back  on 
welfare  payment  formulas. 

The  ch&n^  in  the  New  York  payment 
formulas,  which  are  regulated  by  the  state, 
means  that  three-fourths  of  the  l-mllllon 
people  on  welfare  will  be  getting  lees 
money — In  the  case  of  a  family  of  four,  as 
much  as  $568  a  year  less. 

The  cut  was  not  without  some  popularity 
In  a  city  where  25  cents  of  every  dollar  In 
the  budget  goes  to  the  Hiunan  Resources 
Administration.  As  the  welfare  rolls  have 
grown  90  has  taxpayer  resistance  to  the 
higher  costs. 

But  the  roots  of  the  welfare  problem  are 
not  in  Albany,  or  even  In  the  city.  Many 
students  of  the  problem  say  they  lie  in 
Washington  and  in  a  national  agricultural 
policy  that  has  promoted  and  subsidized  the 
grim  march  of  mechanization  over  the 
South's  cotton  fields  and  tobacco  lands. 

In  the  last  generation  more  than  3.5-mllllon 
Negroes,  driven  off  the  farms  by  the  enor- 
mous productivity  of  the  tractor  and  the 
new  agricultural  economics,  have  packed  up 
and  headed  north  to  the  cities,  including 
New  York — traditionally  regarded  as  a  city 
of  opportunity. 

rZDERAL   ACTION    SCAT    HELP 

One  reason  that  at  least  some  came  to 
New  York  was  that  welfare  payments  here 
average  $71  a  month  for  dependent  children 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  $41. 
Further,  unlike  40  other  states.  New  York 
had  no  minimum  residency  requirement  for 
persons  seeking  welfare. 

Two  things  may  help  to  ease  this  situa- 
tion, but  since  so  many  of  the  poor  already 
have  moved  here  they  may  be  too  late  to 
have  major  Impact.  First,  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  struck  down  the  residency  require- 
ments in  the  other  states.  Second,  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  considering  establishing 
national  standards  for  welfare. 

Many  of  those  who  came  here  were  poor, 
often  illiterate  and  rarely  trained  In  skills 
that  can  fetch  more  than  a  mlnlmxmi  wage 
In  the  cities.  Combined  with  a  similar  mi- 
gratory stream  from  Puerto  Rico,  they  have 
pushed  the  welfare  rolls  up  to  a  point  where 
one  of  every  eight  New  York  City  residents 
now  relies  upon  government  for  his  food, 
shelter  and  other  necessities. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  white  middle  class 
has  been  leaving  the  city  for  the  suburbs  in 
search  of  better  schools,  lower  taxes,  lower 
living  costs,   lower  racial   tensions. 

The  result  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  in  the 
population.  Between  1950  and  1965  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than 
1.5  million  comparatively  high-income  whites 
have  moved  out;  more  than  1.25  million 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  have  moved  in. 

The  shift  has  put  the  city's  budget  in 
double  jeopardy.  The  Influx  of  the  poor  and 
the  compounded  miseries  of  slum  life  has 
meant  higher  costs  not  only  for  welfare,  but 
also  for  health  services,  remedial  education, 
and  expanded  fire  and  police  protection. 

P^^rther,  the  poorer  people  do  not  pay  as 
much  in  taxes  as  the  high-income  people 
they  replaced.  Many  of  the  expatriates  take 
a  high  share  of  the  new  white-collar  jobs 
being  produced  by  the  city's  expanding  econ- 
omy but  the  bulk  of  their  local  tax  bill  goes 
to  support  government  In  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island  and  Westchester  Instead  of  New  York 
City, 

MORE   ABE    ACCEPTED 

A  recent  Columbia  University  study  sug- 
gests that  a  distinct  change  in  city  policy  has 
also  added  to  welfare  costs.  In  1065,  the  last 
year  of  the  Wagner  administration  the  city 
accepted  only  58  out  of  every  100  applications 
made  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  By  the 
middle  of  1967,  the  second  year  of  the  Lindsay 
administration,  the  figure  had  climbed  to  75 
out  of  every  100. 

However,  in  a  recent  Interview,  Mayor 
Lindsay  said : 

"It  Is  not  right  to  say  that  the  city  en- 
couraged people  to  go  on  welfare.  Commu- 
nity-action groups  did  that.  They  dug  out 
the  most  severe  poverty  of  all  the  persons  who 
were  festering  in  sickness  and  brought  the 
whole  stuff  up  to  the  surface.  The  fact  that 
It  came  up  from  underneath  the  mud  and 
could  be  seen  in  all  of  its  ugliness  may  have 
been  an  Important  thing." 

Further,  he  added  that  since  welfare  stand- 
ards are  set  by  the  state  the  city  has  no 
right  to  stand  between  a  poor  citizen  and 
his  rights  to  welfare. 

Jack  R.  Goldberg,  the  city's  Social  Services 
Commissioner,  while  denying  that  lax  proce- 
dures have  encouraged  people  to  sign  up  for 
welfare,  adds,  "It  is  not  my  job  to  keep  people 
off  the  rolls  who  are  legally  entitled  to  it." 

Some  upstate  cities  have  traditionally 
taken  a  hard  line  with  applicants. 

"You  just  ask  them  a  lot  of  questions  about 
bow  they  managed  to  get  along  before  and 
make  them  come  back  with  proof  of  their 
claims,"  says  Joseph  H.  Louchhelm.  a  deputy 
commissioner  for  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Services. 

Mr.  Louchhelm,  who  served  as  a  deputy 
welfare  commissioner  here  under  Mayor  Rob- 
ert F.  Wagner,  contends  "the  city  definitely 
is  not  discouraging  people  the  way  it  once 
did." 

REASONS    FOR   JOBLESSNESS 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  facets  of  the 
welfare  problem  here  is  that  the  rolls  have 
been  rising  during  a  period  of  economic  ex- 
pansion and  rising  employment. 

Why  haven't  more  of  the  poor  been  able  to 
find  Jobs?  How  many  ineligible  are  there  on 
the  welfare  rolls? 

Both  of  those  questions  are  being  examined 
in  a  major  study  Initiated  by  the  Federal 
Government's  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  which  has  become  alarmed 
by  the  year-by-year  rise  In  the  Federal  pub- 
lic assi.<!tance  contributions  required  by  the 
poverty  cities. 

The  cities  contend  that  putting  more  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible because  of  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
on  the  rolls. 

In  New  York,  a  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices report  says  that  59  per  cent  are  chll< 
dren  too  young  to  work,  19.1  per  cent  ani 
mothers  kept  from  work  because  they  musit 
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look  after  those  children,  5.6  per  cent  are 
too  old  to  work,  8.6  per  cent  "e  disabled.  21 
vex  cent  have  Jobs,  but  earn  too  Uttle  to 
support  themselves,  and  4.5  per  cent  are  un- 
ableto  work  because  of  alcoholism,  narcotics 
addiction,    emotional    instablUty    or    other 

^'rhe'w'gh  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren without  husbands  and  ^a<'l»l"-- °J"  "^ 
per  cent  of  those  receiving  public  helP— 
reflects,  not  only  increasing  illegitimacy,  but 
also  the  high  cost  of  living,  comparatively 
low  wage  scales  and  a  law  that  some  people 
say  encourages  the  disintegration  of  families 
by  providing  Federal  help  to  broken  fami- 
nes rather  than  to  whole  ones. 


LIVXNG    ON    $80 

According  to  Herbert  Blenstock,  r^lonal 
director  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  48 
per  cent  of  all  jobs  here  paid  $100  a  week  or 
less  in  1966— the  most  recent  yearfor  which 
figures  are  available— and  one-third  paid  $80 
or  less.  Discrimination,  including  that  in 
some  unions,  bars  Negroes  from  many  higher 

^^L^^-re^ard  jobs  that  are  open  to  unskilled 
workers  often  are  the  only  ones  available 
to  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  fathers  In  the 
city's  poorest  neighborhoods. 

Such  a  father,  say  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  filling  one  of  these  Jobs  at  the 
minimum  legal  wage  of  $3,328  a  year,  ob- 
vlously  and  desperately  can  use  more  money 
in  thU  city  of  high-living  costs.  ^^ 

One  way  he  can  get  an  immediate  raise 
of  $3,700  a  year  is  to  move  away  from  his 
family  and  thus  make  them  eUglble  for  full 
welfare  assistance. 

For  such  a  man,  Mr.  Blenstock  notes,  wel- 
fare becomes  competitive  with  work"  and 
his  choice  is  to  try  to  get  along  on  an  im- 
possibly low  wage  or  to  surrender  his  depend- 
ents to  a  welfare  system  that  can  give  them 
more  money  than  he  can. 

"Because  these  people  are  poor,  we  can- 
not assume  that  they  are  any  less  Intelligent 
than  we  are,"  Mr.  Blenstock  said.  "They  can 
see  where  their  economic  advantage  lies." 

The  city  has  tried  to  help  families  achieve 
self-8\ifflclency.  Last  year,  it  placed  40,000 
persons  in  jobs,  and  25  antlpoverty  agencies 
offered  a  variety  of  services  to  help  people 
find  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

However,  many  of  those  helped  came  not 
from  the  one  million  on  the  welfare  rolls  but 
from  another  million  who  are  counted  as 
poverty  stricken  because,  even  though  they 
are  working,  they  earn  less  than  the  official 
poverty  standard  of  $3,700  a  year  for  a  famUy 
of  four. 

No  one  pretends  that  $3,700  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four  is  adequate  in  a  high-cost  city 
like  New  York.  A  Department  of  Labor  study 
issued  In  March  showed  that  the  minimal 
Income  for  a  four-person  family  here  should 
be  $6,021.  

ILLICIT  ACTlVlTltS 

How,  then,  do  so  many  people  get  by  on 
so  little?  The  answers  to  that  question  lie  in 
underground  facts  that  no  city  officials  will 
acknowledge  for  the  record.  Privately,  some 
say  it  Is  probably  true  that  much  of  the  do- 
mestic and  casual  labor  of  the  city  Is  done 
by  people  on  welfare  who  do  not  get  caught 
because  their  employers  agree  not  to  report 
their  earnings  to  the  government. 

They  also  say  that  many  of  the  Illicit  ac- 
tivities that  plague  the  slums — prostitution, 
thefts,  narcotics  peddling,  niimbers  run- 
ning— have  their  motivation  in  the  com- 
pelling need  to  supplement  inadequate  In- 
come. The  social  costs  of  such  activities,  and 
the  direct  costs  to  government  In  trying  to 
control  them,  are  incalculable. 

Mayor  Lindsay  summed  it  all  up  recently 
when  he  said  that  "welfare  is  resented  by 
those  who  receive  It,"  derided  "by  those  who 
administer  it"  and  hated  "by  those  who  pay 
for  It." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  some  hope  that  the  rise  In  the 
welfare  rolls  is  beginning  to  taper  off.  The 
evidence  so  far  is  meager,  but  mildly  en- 
couraging. The  rate  of  increase  dropped  from 
a  monthly  average  of  21,164  individuals  n 
the  third  quarter  of  last  year  to  14,220  in 
the  fourth  quarter  to  8,663  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year. 

At  the  moment,  city  officials  do  not  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  the  decline.  Some  think 
the  great  In-migrations  have  finally  begun  to 
run  out  of  steam.  Others  think  that  the  flood 
tide  of  the  economy  has  finally  begun  to 
trickle  down  to  some  of  the  bedrock  poor. 

ALBANY  LIMITS  TAXES 

If  all  those  believed  eligible  apply  for  help 
the  city  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
squeeze  still  more  money  out  of  other  operat- 
ing departments,  according  to  Mr.  Hayes,  be- 
cause the  city  is  not  likely  to  get  any  more 
major  taxing  power  out  of  the  Legislature. 

It  would  like  very  much,  for  instance,  to 
have  the  Income  levy  on  commuters  raised  to 
a  par  with  the  income  tax  on  city  residents. 
The  possibility  of  Albany's  going  along  with 
such  a  move  is  considered  remote  because 
the  commuters  are  represented  by  a  power- 
ful bloc  in  the  Legislature. 

Similar  opposition  from  suburban  and  up- 
state legislators  has  blocked  city  proposals 
for  a  higher  liquor  tax,  for  off-track  betting 
and  for  basing  a  part  of  stote  aid  to  cities 
on  the  amount  of  money  the  cities  raise 
themselves. 


THE  STATES'  VIEWPOINT 

As  a  "creature  of  the  state,"  the  city  gets 
Its  taxing  powers  only  from  the  LegUlature. 
And  as  a  panel  of  experts  noted  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Nation's  Cities,  a  publication  for 
municipal  planners,  the  states  "have  seen 
fit  to  limit  the  cities'  taxing  powers,  partly 
because  the  states  do  not  want  the  cities  dip- 
ping deep  into  the  same  tax  sources  the 
states  depend  on  for  their  own  support;  part- 
ly because  some  state  legUlators  still  do  not 
trust  their  cities,  and  partly  because  sUte 
legislators  do  not  always  undersUnd  their 
cities'  problems." 

Even  If  the  city  had  unlimited  taxing  pow- 
er of  Its  own,  It  could  not  use  it  freely.  High 
taxes  are  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  number 
of  manufacturers  have  left  the  city,  taking 
with  them  In  the  last  19  years  almost  200.000 
blue  collar  Jobs— jobs  that  might  have  helped 
to  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

DECAY  IN  QUALITY 

High  taxes  are  also  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  many  comparatively  high  salaried  former 
New  Yorkers  now  call  the  suburbs  hc«ne — 
an  economic  exodus  the  city  cannot  afford 
to  accelerate. 

Yet  if  the  city  cannot  tax  new  revenue 
sources  it  faces  what  Mr.  Hayes  calls  a 
"decay  in  the  quality  of  tirban  life." 

"If  we're  going  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
life  we  want  to  have,"  he  says,  "it  is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  money." 

Where  Is  the  money  to  come  from?  Wash- 
ington, the  way  the  city  sees  things.  It  calls 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  all 
welfare  costs  and  an  extended  system  of 
revenue  sharing  In  which  Washington  would 
automatically  make  sizable  outright  grants 
to  the  cities  every  year. 

The  premise  is  pegged  to  the  enormous 
elasticity  of  the  Federal  income  tax,  which 
because  of  Its  progressive  rate  structure, 
yields  a  15  per  cent  Increase  in  revenue  for 
every  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  out- 
put of  the  nation's  goods  and  services. 

Federal  spending,  on  the  other  hand — 
heavy  military  demands  such  as  Vietnam 
aside — tends  to  rise  at  a  slower  rate  than  na- 
tional output.  The  result,  many  economists 
argue,  is  a  "fiscal  dividend"  that  could  mean 
salvation  for  the  cities. 

The  Federal  deficits  of  the  last  several 
years,  however,  have  left  the  implementation 
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of  revenue  sharing  as  remote  as  when  the 
concept  was  voiced  in  1964  by  Walter  W. 
Heller,  then  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  An  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  might  get  the  concept  back  on  the 
rails,  but  critics  of  the  industrial-military 
complex  have  their  doubts. 

The  Nixon  Administration  does  have  some 
welfare  reforms  in  the  works  that  could 
take  some  of  the  load  off  the  city,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  tell  how  much.  For  the  short 
term  at  least,  the  city  will  continue  in  the 
squeeze  Mr.  Mlcawber  described  a  long  time 

ago:  ^  , 

"Annual   Income  twenty   pounds,  annual 

expenditure  nineteen,  six:  result,  happiness. 
"Annual  income   twenty  pounds,  annual 

expenditure    twenty    pounds,    sU:     result. 

misery." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  2.  19691 
The  Changing  CrrY:  A  Medical  Challenge 
(By  Martin  Tolchin) 
A  girl  bom  with  a  series  of  defects  was 
taken  to  Jacobl  Municipal  Hospital  44  times 
during  her  first  nine  months  of  Ufe  and  was 
never  treated  by  the  same  physician  twice. 

In  other  of  the  20  hospitals  owned  by  the 
city  a  shortage  of  technicians  forces  ulcer 
patients  to  wait  in  bed  two  weeks  for  X-rays, 
there  are  no  registered  nurses  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  in  most  wards,  and,  according  to  Prof 
Harry  Becker  of  the  Albert  Einstein  medical 
school,  "expensive  machinery  monitors  pa- 
tients, but  no  one  is  there  to  interpret  it." 

"You  come  to  this  hospital  and  we're  tell- 
ing you  somebody's  going  to  take  care  of 
you,"  said  Dr.  Seymour  M.  Glick,  chief  of 
medicine  at  Coney  Island  Hospital.  "The  fact 
is  you're  going  to  lie  in  a  damp  bed,  develop 
an  ulcer,  septicemia  (blood  poisoning]  and 
perhaps  ultimately  die  because  of  inadequate 
nursing  care." 

Such  conditions,  a  result  of  decades  of  de- 
terioration, persUt  despite  efforts  by  the  city, 
state  and  Federal  governments  to  improve 
service  In  the  hospitals,  which  treat  an  aver- 
age of  almost  13,000  bed  patients  a  day  and 
about  the  same  number  of  persons  in  clinics 
and  emergency  rooms. 

Some  progress  has  been  noted,  but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  many  critics. 

•The  rate  of  deterioration  has  slowed,"  is 
the  way  Eileen  McCaul.  associate  executive 
director  of  the  State  Nurses  Association,  puts 

Others,  principally  militant  community- 
control  groups,  say  that  the  hospitals— tra- 
ditionally a  haven  for  aU  citizens  without 
regard  to  race  or  economic  status— will  never 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  until  the  com- 
munities are  given  some  measure  of  control 
over  health  ser\ices. 

In  the  last  three  years,  emergency  renova- 
tions were  begun  at  13  hospitals.  X-ray 
equipment  was  installed  at  five,  most  gen- 
eral hospiUls  installed  full-time  directors 
and  chiefs  of  service  and  ambulances  were 
sUtioned  at  outlying  points  to  speed  service. 
In  addition,  administration  was  tightening 
by  the  recruiting  of  young,  aggressive  hospi- 
tal administrators  who  were  given  authority 
to  increase  the  comfort  of  patients  even  when 
changes  had  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
traditional  hospital  procedure. 

For  these  and  other  Improvements,  the 
city  administration  shares  credit  with  seven 
city  and  state  investigating  agencies,  some 
of  which  ordered  equipment  purchased  on 
the  spot  during  tours  of  the  institutions. 

As  a  result,  hospital  experts  have  noted 
such  improvements  as  the  following: 

Mental  patients  no  longer  sleep  on  the 
floors  of  Bellevue  Psychiatric  Hospital  during 
the  day  and  they  have  been  given  lockers  so 
they  no  longer  have  to  carry  their  belong- 
ings m  shopping  bags.  The  15-inlnute  diag- 
nostic Interview  with  a  psychiatrist— former- 
ly  their  only   contact   with    a   psychiatrist 
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during   an   average   21-day   stay — has   been 
lengthened  to  nine  50-mlnute  sessions. 

Patients  at  Metropolitan  Hospital  are  sent 
to  a  recovery  room  after  surgery  Instead  of 
being  Immedaltely  returned  to  their  wards  on 
evenings  and  weekends,  where  some  have 
died  because  of  a  lack  of  nurses  to  provide 
postoperative  care. 

Desperately  111  patients  no  longer  wait  up 
to  seven  hours  In  the  emergency  room  of 
Kings  County  Hospital,  where  they  are  now 
seen  within  15  minutes.  Patlenta  no  longer 
must  share  respirators,  and  physicians  no 
longer  must  wait  hours  for  electrocardio- 
gram machines  and  other  diagnostic  equip- 
ment. 

Sxich  improvements  have  spawned  the 
hope  of  more. 

Beginning  July  1,  the  hospitals,  which 
formerly  had  been  spurned  by  many  Amer- 
ican-educated internes  because  of  their  poor 
quality  of  medical  care  and  teaching  pro- 
grams, will  receive  75.7  per  cent  of  those 
they  sought.  This  compares  with  55.4  per 
cent  last  year,  which  was  more  than  twice 
the  preceedlng  year. 

In  previous  years,  the  hospitals  had  to 
hire  a  large  number  of  foreign  Internes  be- 
cause they  could  not  attract  the  American- 
educated  Internes.  These  latter  are  prized 
because  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
American  medical  schools  and  the  absence  of 
a  language  barrier  between  these  physicians 
and  their  patients. 

MORE   NtmSES    HIRED 

Even  the  critical  nurse  shortage  has  begun 
to  ease.  The  hosplUls,  which  had  only  1,200 
registered  nurses  In  1967  to  All  3,890  au- 
thorized positions,  recruited  400  more  last 
year.  The  Increase  began  after  the  city 
nurses  negotiated  a  contract  that  assured 
them  the  same  wage  scale  as  nurses  in  vol- 
untary hospitals. 

•We've  made  progress,"  said  Hospiuis 
Commissioner  Joseph  V.  Terenzlo,  "but  the 
progress  Is  like  a  bird  emptying  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  one  drop  at  a  time." 

Dr.  Donald  Dickson,  deputy  state  health 
commissioner,  agrees.  "But  It  certainly 
hasn't  been  the  kind  of  progress  we  expected 
and  hoped  for."  he  said.  "Tou  can  find  indi- 
vidual cases  of  municipal  hospitals  that  are 
t>etter  equipped  and  staffed  than  some  of 
the  poorest  voluntaries.  But  the  worst  of  the 
municipal  hospitals  are  about  as  bad  as  you 
can  find  anywhere." 

At  their  best,  the  20  municipal  hospitals 
provide  care  by  physicians  that  Is  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  hospitals 
excel  In  emergency  treatment  of  stab  and 
gunshot  wounds— their  stock-in-trade  after 
the  bars  close  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

CONVALESCENTS    PORGOTTEN 

Serlousy  ill  patients  are  often  given  the 
newest  most  expensive  therapy— radioiso- 
topes, cobalt-ray  catheterizations  and  the 
use  of  an  artificial  kidney.  But  once  past  the 
acute  stage  of  an  Ulness,  patients  are  often 
forgotten. 

At  their  worst,  the  hospitals  betray  their 
poor-house  origins.  The  death  rate  of  6.8  per 
100  discharges  U  nearly  twice  the  3.5  death 
rate  of  voluntary  hospitals.  To  some  extent 
this  Is  because  the  city  hospitals  are  most 
used  by  poverty-stricken  patients,  many  of 
whom  suffer  from  malnutrition  and  have 
delayed  seeking  treatment. 

The  problems  of  the  city  hospitals,  which 
are  typical  of  public  hospitals  in  other  cities 
are  shared  to  some  extent  here  with  the  80 
Si^J.'?**'  "o^Proflt  voluntary  hospitals,  whose 
270.000  beds  are  filled  nearly  to  capacity  and 
the  36  proprietary  hospitals  (private,  profit- 
making),  whose  5,000  beds  are  more  In  de- 
mand than  ever. 

All  face  national  shortages  of  physicians 
nurses  and  ancillary  personnel.  All  must  cop«J 
with  soaring  costs.  The  municipal  hospitals 
have  suffered  most,  however,  because  these 
problems  have  been  aggravated  by  an  un- 
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wieldy  local  bureaucracy  and  budgetary  re- 
strictions. 

It  took  two  extra  years,  for  example,  to  ren- 
ovate a  nursery  at  Metropolitan  HosplUl 
because  the  city's  Purchase  Department  could 
not  reach  agreement  with  a  contractor.  There 
was  a  delay  of  one  and  a  half  years  in  buying 
4.000  beds  because  the  Purchase  Department 
could  not  agree  with  the  Hospitals  Depart- 
ment on  the  size  of  guardrails. 

A  shortage  of  X-ray  technicians  exists 
throughout  the  system  because  the  city  sal- 
ary of  $125  a  week  is  25  per  cent  below  the 
salary  paid  by  voluntary  hospitals. 

CONFLICTING    OBJECTIVES 
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Such  chronic  problems  have  led  some 
health  specialists  to  conclude  that  the  city 
Is  incapable  of  operating  a  hospital  system. 
However,  others  contend  that  the  city  hos- 
pitals must  be  maintained  because  they  are 
responsive  to  public  needs  and  public  pres- 
sures. 

Unlike  private  hospitals,  the  city  institu- 
tions are  the  hospitals  of  last  resort — they 
accept  any  patient  sick  enough  to  require 
hospitalization.  Most  private  hospitals  refuse 
some  patients  because  they  do  not  fit  their 
teaching  and  research  needs. 

Because  of  this,  the  emergency  rooms  of 
such  municipal  hospitals  as  Bellevue,  Kings 
County  and  Metropolitan  continue  to  receive 
from  voluntary  hospitals  critically  ill  but 
educationally  "uninteresting"  patients. 

"We've  gotten  corpses  from  other  hos- 
pitals," said  Dr.  Arnold  Miles,  an  attending 
physician  who  is  director  of  the  emergency 
room  at  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

Still,  critics  maintain  that  the  municipal 
hospitals,  along  with  private  Institutions 
have  allowed  the  basic  tripod  of  good  medical 
treatment— research,  training  and  patient 
care — to  become  lopsided  because  patient 
care  Is  neglected. 

"As  Internes  and  residents  in  the  city 
hospitals,  some  of  us  are  not  very  different 
from  ghetto  merchants."  said  Dr.  Steven 
Sharfsteln.  an  Interne  at  Jacobl.  "The  mer- 
chants get  their  profits  m  the  ghettos  and  go 
home  to  the  suburbs.  We  get  our  training  in 
the  ghettos  and  then  practice  in  the  suburbs 
This  kind  of  training  breeds  contempt  for 
the  patient." 

This  neglect  of  patient  care  is  seen,  too 
In  clinics,  which,  says  Dr.  Howard  J  Brown' 
a  former  Health  Services  Administrator  are 
geared  to  the  professional  needs  of  the  phy- 
sicians, but  not  to  the  medical  needs  of  the 
patients." 

PROGRESS    DENIED 

Dr.  Brown  observed,  for  example,  that  der- 
matologists preparing  for  their  examinations 
sometimes  overlook  any  trouble  but  skin 
trouble  when  treating  patients  in  clinics 

Moreover,  the  clinics  often  fall  to  provide 
continuity  of  medical  care,  as  in  the  recent 
case  or  the  baby  who  was  treated  by  44  dif- 
ferent doctors  in  nine  months.  The  girl's  case 
was  finally  noticed  by  a  young  phvslcian  who 
took  over-all  charge  of  her  care  knd  reports 
that  she  U  now  progressing.  The  child's  prob- 
lems nclude  cerebral  palsy  and  a  cleft  palate 
Failure  to  provide  continuity  of  care  can 
undo  good  work.  An  elderly  patient  at  Jacobl 
for  example,  was  given  exhaustive  diagnostic 
tests,  valued  at  $4,000.  that  showed  he  had 
a  heart  condition.  He  was  then  discharged 
and  sent  out  to  climb  the  five  floors  to  his 
apartment. 

Some  of  the  new  hospital  administrators 
appointed  by  the  city  are  working  to  improve 
service  to  patients.  Anthony  Constentlne.  the 
administrator  at  Metropolitan  Hospital  has 
been  trying  to  get  play  space  for  children 
there  who  are  confined  to  their  beds  because 
the  recreation  area  set  aside  for  them  has 
been  converted  Into  research  offices  by  New 
York  Medical  CoUege.  which  provides  medi- 
cal services  to  the  hospital  under  contract 
Gordon  Derzon,  the  new  34-year-old  ad- 
ministrator of  2.666-bed  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital, antagonized  some  physicians  when  he 


Insisted  that  the  trauma  and  general  surgery 
wards  be  combined  if  one  was  overcrowded, 
so  that  patients  would  not  be  placed  In  corri- 
dors. 

Some  doctors  had  argued  that  merging  the 
patients  would  confuse  administration  and 
Impair  medical  care. 

The  municipal  hospitals,  once  hard  pressed 
for  physicians,  have  undoubtedly  benefited 
from  the  medical  services  provided — for  a 
fee— by  voluntary  hospitals  under  afllllatlon 
contracts,  a  system  begun  In  1961. 

But  the  City  Controller,  the  State  Investi- 
gation Commission  and  a  Joint  legislative 
committee  found  last  year  that  the  volun- 
tary hospitals  had  approfjriated  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  badly  needed  equipment 
purchased  for  the  understaffed  city  institu- 
tions, and  also  had  appropriated  the  services 
of  physicians  on  the  city  payroll. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  a  widespread  ex- 
pectation of  dramatic  improvements  in  city 
hospital  care  because  of  the  beginning  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  programs  under 
which  the  Federal  and  state  governments 
pick  up  many  medical  bills  for  the  elderly 
and  the  indigent. 

But  after  three  years'  experience  with  the 
programs.  Dr.  Brown  said  recently:  "i  think 
we  have  to  look  very  hard  at  the  fact  that 
Medicaid  was  a  failure.  It  failed  to  achieve 
the  social  goals,  the  quality  goals,  or  exten- 
sion of  services.  It's  money  that  largely  went 
to  Inflate  the  costs  of  the  existing  health 
system." 

When  the  programs  began  there  was  a 
widespread  expectation  that  voluntary  hos- 
pitals would  be  flooded  with  patients  who 
previously  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
superior  services.  However,  the  switch  from 
municipal  hospitals  to  voluntaries  has  been 
slight,  in  part  because  the  voluntaries  were 
crowded  with  their  own  doctors"  patients 
and  are  still  crowded  now. 

The  Medicaid  program  has  provided  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  that  vrould  otherwise 
have  been  unobtainable  for  many  of  the  1  6- 
mlUlon  city  residents  on  its  rolls.  But  many 
health  experts  have  complained  that  such 
care  continues  to  be  given  under  the  aura 
of  Impersonal,  second-class  medicine. 

The  programs  have  also  contributed  to 
other  problems. 

In  1965,  before  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  it 
cost  the  city  an  average  of  $58.35  a  day  to 
care  for  each  bed  patient.  This  year,  the  cost 
has  risen  to  $97.  in  line  with  soaring  national 
health  costs,  which  have  Increased  87.8  per 
cent  since  1960,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  salaries  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  es- 
pecially of  aides,  have  also  risen  dramatically. 
So  have  the  costs  of  drugs,  equipment  and 
supplies  as  the  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments Joined  m  reimbursing  the  city  for 
costs. 

In  addition,  private  physicians'  fees  have 
gone  up  nationally  7  per  cent  a  year.  And 
minimum  salaries  paid  city  nurses  have  in- 
creased from  $5,150  in  1965,  to  $7,900. 

DISPUTE    OVER    FTTNDS 

The  amount  of  money  the  city  receives 
from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is  disputed.  The 
city  maintains  that  it  received  $210-mimon 
last  year,  but  some  observers,  including 
State  Senator  Seymour  R.  Thaler,  the  Queens 
Democrat  who  has  conducted  many  hospital 
studies,  believe  that  the  figure  Is  nearer  $250- 
mllllon  to  $300-milllon.  The  reasons  for  the 
difference  Include  delays  In  billing  and  de- 
lays  in   receiving   payment. 

The  cltj  reduced  Its  contributions  to  hos- 
pitals when  the  programs  became  effective, 
leading  Senator  Norman  P.  Lent,  a  Nassau 
Republican  who  is  chairman  of' the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
Medicare,  to  charge: 

"The  dty  of  New  York  has  been  diverting 
millions,  perhaps  over  $100-milUon  a  year, 
out  of  the  hospital  system  and  putting  it 
into  other  programs." 
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The  city's  own  figures  give  the  following 
picture : 

In  fiscal  1965-66,  before  medicaid  the 
municipal  hospitals  received  $188.7-milllon 
In  funds  raised  through  city  taxes  and  $44.9- 
million  from  Blue  Cross  and  other  sources 
for  a  total  of  $233.6-mllllon. 

In  fiscal  1967-68,  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available,  the  hospitals 
received  $l32-mllllon  in  funds  raised 
through  city  taxes,  $20-mllllon  from  Blue 
Cross,  $19-mlllion  In  mental  health  grants 
and  $146-milllon  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
funds,  for  a  total  of  $317-mllllon. 

In  1967-68,  the  city  reported  it  received 
$210-mllllon  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Since  it  turned  over  only  $146-mlUlon  of 
this  to  the  hospitals,  it  had  $4-mllllon  In 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  funds  to  spend  on 
nonhospltal  programs. 

The  city  defends  its  decision  not  to  put  all 
the  funds  Into  hospital  programs  by  main- 
taining that  these  funds  are  Intended  to  re- 
imburse the  city  for  its  own  expenses.  The 
Federal  law  says  that  the  city  can  use  funds 
any  way  it  wants. 

As  a  Mayoral  candidate  in  1965,  John  V. 
Lindsay  called  the  municipal  hospital  sys- 
tem "an  unmitigated  disgrace"  and  proposed 
among  other  things  a  reorganization,  to  put 
the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  services  In  one  umbrella  agency. 

Although  It  exists  more  on  paper  than  In 
reality,  this  has  been  done.  Dr.  Bernard  Bu- 
cove,  head  of  the  new  Health  Service  Ad- 
ministration, has  generally  delegated  admin- 
istration of  the  Hospitals  Department  to  the 
Hospitals  Commissioner  and  of  the  Health 
Department  to  the  Health  Commissioner. 

The  Health  Department  has  the  Job  of  try- 
ing to  prevent  illness.  Its  operations  have 
been  characterized  by  a  downward  drift  that 
started  years  ago  and  that  has  been  marked 
by  a  curtailment  of  services,  widespread 
demoralization  and  continued  loss  of  key 
jjersonnel. 

"There  clearly  has  been  a  deterioration — 
there's  no  other  word  to  use,"  Dr.  Bucove 
conceded  recently. 

A  New  Yorker  may  still  dine  with  confi- 
dence almost  anjrwhere  in  town,  thanks  to 
the  surveillance  of  restaurants  by  Health 
Department  Inspectors.  But  inspections  have 
become  more  widely  spaced.  The  city  has  not 
been  struck  by  a  serious  epidemic,  thanks  In 
part  to  the  vigilance  of  the  department's  epi- 
demiologists, but  the  staff  continues  to 
diminish. 

Money  Is  a  problem.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment budget  was  Increased  from  $54-milllon 
to  $59-mllllon  in  the  coming  year,  but  al- 
ready-promised salary  Increases  will  snare 
$14-million  of  this. 

As  a  partial  result,  the  few  budget  calls  for 
reductions  In  the  department's  research  pro- 
grams, laboratory  facilities  and  proposed  im- 
provements that  will  seriously  hamper  the 
Job  entrusted  to  the  agency. 

For  example,  despite  a  steady  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  gonorrhea  from  10.000  cases 
In  1960  to  40.000  last  year,  the  department 
closed  all  five  of  Its  Saturday  morning 
venereal  disease  clinics. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  health  exam- 
inations conducted  in  the  schools — where 
poor  vision,  hearing  defects  and  other  ail- 
ments were  often  first  detected  by  public 
health  nurses — has  been  reduced  from  90  per 
cent  of  the  classrooms  to  50  per  cent. 

In  contrast  with  the  Hospitals  Department, 
whose  administration  has  become  Increas- 
ingly efficient  In  the  last  few  years,  the 
Health  Department,  In  the  view  of  some 
health  experts,  could  be  more  effectively 
operated. 

A  major  reason  for  the  continuing  loss  of 
key  personnel  Is  that  Health  Department 
salaries  are  relatively  low  compared  with 
those  offered  by  hospitals,  private  industry 
and  private  practice,  all  of  which  compete 
for  scarce  medical  personnel. 
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For  example,  Raymond  Alexander  resigned 
last  month  from  his  $23,000-a-year  Job  as  as- 
sistant health  commissioner  in  charge  of 
Medicaid  to  take  a  $32,500-a-year  Job  with 
Monteflore  Hospital,  where  he  will  adminis- 
ter the  voluntary  institution's  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. His  new  Job  responsibilities  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  as  demanding  as  those  he 
had  In  the  Health  Department. 

The  Health  Department  suffers  more  than 
most  city  agencies  becaxise  key  personnel 
spend  more  and  more  time  away  from  their 
official  duties,  sometimes  to  attend  profes- 
sional conferences  out  of  town. 

Nurses  complain  that  some  physicians  who 
are  paid  for  two-and-a-half-hour  sessions  In 
Health  Department  clinics  often  arrive  late 
and  leave  early. 

Dr.  Edward  O'Rourke.  until  recently  the 
city's  $35,000  Health  Commissioner,  had 
spent  60  days  since  last  January  in  Washing- 
ton holding  conferences  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing for  his  new  Job  as  dean  of  the  school  of 
public  health  at  the  Unnlverslty  of  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bushel,  the  first  deputy  health 
commissioner,  has  been  dividing  his  work 
week  between  the  Health  Department  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Bushel  will 
leave  his  $29.500-a-year-clty  job  this  month 
to  become  a  professor  of  public  health  at  the 
Baltimore  institution. 

MANY    CHANGES    AT    THE   TOP 

Illustrative  of  the  agency's  administrative 
problems.  Dr.  Mary  C.  McLaughlin,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  O'Rourke, 
Is  the  third  health  commissioner  In  three  and 
a  half  years — the  fifth  if  two  acting  com- 
missioners are  Included. 

As  the  city  continues  to  grapple  with  the 
awesome  problems  of  health  and  hospitals, 
militant  forces  have  arisen  to  challenge — and 
support — the  city's  hospitals  and  health  fa- 
cilities. The  success  and  direction  of  these 
forces  may  have  profound  effects  on  the 
hospitals.  In  any  event,  the  pressures  they 
exert  vrtll  be  of  major  concern  to  any  city 
administration. 

The  Increased  militancy  of  the  hospital 
workers'  union — whose  membership  is  85  per 
cent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican — parallels  the 
rising  militancy  of  both  minorities.  To  both 
groups,  the  hospitals  provide  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  Jobs  that  earlier  Jewish  im- 
migrants, for  example,  found  In  the  needle 
trades. 

"The  growing  strength  and  militancy  of 
hospital  workers  has  enabled  us  not  only  to 
think  m  terms  of  our  rights  as  employes, 
but  also  as  community  groups  who  use  the 
city  hospitals,"  said  Victor  Gotbaiun,  execu- 
tive director  of  District  Council  37  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employes,  which  represents  30.000 
of  the  40,000  hospital  workers. 

In  addition,  community  groups  have  led 
mass  demonstrations  at  Harlem  and  Lincoln 
Hospitals  and  at  Bedford -Stujrvesant  and 
Jamaica  health  centers.  These  groups  point 
to  bungled  and  Inadequate  health  services  as 
evidence  of  the  ineptitude  and  possible  in- 
difference of  professional  groups  to  the  poor 
whom  they  treat  in  the  municipal  hospitals. 

They  demand  a  voice  in  health  decision- 
making on  the  grounds  that  the  Institutions 
In  their  communities  must  provide  services 
that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  those  com- 
munities and  that  new  priorities  must  be 
established. 

STTJDT  POSTPOND) 

As  a  result,  such  research  studies  as  a  pro- 
posed psychiatric  study  at  Lincoln  Hospital 
are  asked  to  wait  until  the  community's  basic 
health  needs,  such  as  dentistry,  are  met. 

The  community  participation  groups  have 
been  Joined  by  increased  ntimbers  at  mili- 
tant physicians  who  articulate  the  needs  of 
their  hospitals  and  who  are  taking  a  critical 
look  at  their  own  roles. 

These  forces  were  in  evidence  recently 
when   the   Harlem   Hospital   medical   board 
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vote4  to  close  the  institution  because  "we 
are  no  longer  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  trying  to  provide  hospital  care  with 
the  inadequate  facilities  here." 

Playing  an  Important  role  In  the  Harlem 
Hospital  revolt,  which  was  staved  off  by  a 
budget  Increase,  was  the  newly  created  So- 
ciety of  Urban  Physicians,  which  Is  composed 
of  100  chiefs  of  services  in  the  municipal 
hospitals. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  hospitals 
are  ripe  for  the  thrust  toward  decentraliza- 
tion similar  to  the  pressure  the  city  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  schools. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  the  municipal 
hospitals,  the  city  has  considered — and  re- 
jected— the  sale  or  lease  of  its  hospitals  and 
their  conversion  to  private,  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. The  city  did  manage  to  lease  220-bed 
James  Ewlng  Hospital  to  Memorial,  but  pub- 
lic outcry  made  the  Hospitals  Commissioner 
pledge  that  this  was  to  be  an  isolated  case. 

CORPORATION  CREATED 

In  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
the  city  administration  sought,  and  obtain- 
ed, the  creation  of  a  management  corpora- 
tion that  will  replace  the  Hospitals  Depart- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  extricate  the  hospitals 
from  the  red  tape  of  city  regulations  that  the 
Mayor  says  have  delayed  Improvements. 

The  corporation,  scheduled  to  take  over 
the  hospitals  In  July.  1970,  will  operate  them 
in  accordance  with  the  directives  of  the  city's 
Health  Services  Administration. 

Opponents  of  the  reorganization,  however, 
fear  that  the  corporation  mav  not  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
public. 

"We  need  more  public  control,  not  less," 
State  Senator  Thaler  says.  "We  are  seeing 
the  results  of  decades  of  neglect,  when  the 
city  hospitals  were  left  to  the  so-called  ex- 
perts." 

"No  service  of  the  city  government  was 
allowed  to  become  so  Inadequate  and  obso- 
lete in  the  last  20  years  as  municipal  health 
services,"  Mayor  Lindsay  declares.  "We  have 
made  significant  progress,  but  obviously, 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1969] 

The  Changing  Citt:  Crime  on  the  Rise 

(By  David  Burnham) 

The  Police  Department  has  modernized 
Its  equipment,  Increased  its  manpower  and 
reorganized  patrolling  operations  In  the  last 
three  years,  but  reported  crime  In  the  city 
has  continued  to  rise. 

This  anomaly  has  left  residents  of  almost 
every  neighborhood  in  the  city  fearful  of 
the  mugger,  the  burglar  and  the  vandal.  It 
also  has  led  more  and  more  policemen, 
criminologists  and  government  officials  to 
challenge  widespread  views  of  how  to  combat 
crime. 

One  key  problem  is  that  very  little  is 
known  about  crime  and  how  to  fight  it. 
Shortly  after  Howard  R.  Leary  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  New  York  Police  Department 
in  1966,  for  example,  he  doubled  the  size 
of  the  Narcotics  Bureau  to  .300  men. 

Asked  recently  whether  this  move  had 
reduced  the  traffic  in  Illegal  drugs  or  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  city's  estimated 
total  of  50,000  addicts.  Commissioner  Leary 
replied : 

■'I  can't  answer  that  question.  I  could  pop 
my  mouth  off,  but  there  really  Isnt  any 
hard  Information." 

Despite  the  lack  of  concrete  evidence, 
many  criminologists  and  law  enforcement 
officials  are  convinced  that  attempts  to  sup- 
press crline  must  go  far  beyond  the  police  to 
the  broader  realm  of  the  city's  attempts  to 
solve  the  economic,  social  and  racial  prob- 
lems that  have  divided  and  scarred  Its  citi- 
zens. 

"To  a  considerable  degree  law  enforcement 
cannot  deal  VTlth  criminal  behavior,"  James 
Vorenberg,  former  director  of  the  National 
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Crime  Commission,  says  In  explaining  this 
position.  "The  moet  Important  way  In  which 
any  mayor  could  be  held  responsible  for 
crime  Is  the  extent  to  which  he  failed  to  fight 
for  Job- training  programs,  better  schools  and 
decent  housing." 

New  Yorkers  live  with  an  enormous  amount 
of  crime.  In  1968,  904  murders,  1,840  rapes, 
64.405  robberies,  28,51S  felonious  assaults, 
173,569  burglaries,  146,319  larcenies  of  $50 
or  more  and  74,440  car  thefts  were  reported 
to  the  police. 

In  addition,  projections  based  on  studies 
by  the  National  Crime  Commission  show 
that  every  day  In  New  York,  there  are  66 
per  cent  more  rapes,  felonious  assaults  and 
robberies  than  are  reported  to  the  police. 

New  Yorkers — black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old — have  become  pre- 
occupied with  crime.  Their  fear  has  become 
BO  pervasive  that  It  shapes  election  cam- 
paigns. Influences  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment, business  and  labor,  exacerbates  racial 
tensions  and  molds  the  day-to-day  living 
habits  of  virtually  all  of  the  city's  eight 
million  residents. 

The  fear  Is  visible:  It  can  be  seen  in  clus- 
ters of  stores  that  close  early  because  the 
streets' are  sinister  and  customers  no  longer 
stroll  after  supper  for  newspapers  and  pints 
of  Ice  cream.  It  can  be  seen  In  the  faces  of 
women  opening  elevator  doors.  In  the  hur- 
ried step  of  the  man  walking  home  late  at 
night  from  the  subway. 

The  fear  manifests  itself  in  elaborate  gates 
and  locks,  in  the  growing  number  of  keys  on 
everybody's  keyrings,  in  the  formation  of 
tenants'  squads  to  patrol  corridors.  In  shop 
biizzers  pressed  to  admit  only  recognizable 
customers. 

And  finally  it  becomes  habit. 

A  young  writer  lugs  his  stereo  set  into  a 
neighbor's  apartment  for  safekeeping  while 
he  goes  to  the  country  for  the  weekend.  A 
lawyer  walks  the  streets  with  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  nervously  clenched  around  a  pen- 
knife. A  housewife  unable  to  find  a  company 
that  will  Insure  her  valubles  against  theft 
hides  them  In  her  refrigerator.  A  policeman 
whose  Job  It  Is  to  try  to  recover  stolen  goods 
wearily  lists  stolen  Items  knowing  his  chances 
of  success  are  slight. 

And  New  Yorkers  walk  past  arguing  people, 
distressed  and  confiised  people  and  even 
wounded  and  dying  people  because  they  have 
accepted  the  idea  that  to  get  Involved  Is 
dangeroiis. 

NATIONAL    ATTINTION 

Beginning  In  the  1964  Presidential  cam- 
I)algn,  politicians  of  both  parties  and  every 
level  of  government  began  to  increasingly 
emphasize  how  they  were  going  to  reduce 
crime.  It  is  a  good  measure  of  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  this  goal  that  despite  a  new 
Federal  financial  assistance  program  for  local 
law-enforcement  agencies,  an  increase  In  the 
State  Police  to  help  fight  narcotics  addiction 
here,  and  a  35  per  cent  Jump  In  the  number 
of  patrol  units  cruising  the  streets.  New  York 
Is  experiencing  steadily  mounting  reports  of 
crime. 

Pointing  to  the  reduction  of  crime  and 
fear  achieved  by  placing  policemen  on  every 
subway  train  and  station  platform  at  night, 
many  New  Yorkers  have  demaned  even  more 
policemen  on  the  streets.  But  such  demands, 
crlmlnologUts  say,  fall  to  take  into  account 
that  guarding  subways  Is  not  the  same  as 
preventing  crime  among  eight  million  New 
Yorkers. 

For  example,  the  number  of  uniformed 
men  on  patrol  on  the  city's  8.038  miles  of 
streets  now  averages  no  more  than  3,000  at 
any  one  time,  and  most  of  these  men  work 
In  pairs. 

So  few  policemen  patrol  the  streets  be- 
cause the  nximber  of  men  available  is  limited 
by  vacations,  days  off,  court  appearances, 
special  assignments  and  the  requirements  of 
<^>erating  around  the  clock. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  additional  men  you  would  need  to 
man  the  posts  you  might  like  covered  in  Just 
one  precinct  would  knock  you  right  into  the 
Hudson  River,"  Commissioner  Leary  said. 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  it 
would  coet  $26-blllion  a  year — a  third  the 
total  annual  budget  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— to  have  one  patrolman  around  the 
clock  on  each  of  the  city's  four-sided  blocks. 

And  even  if  this  were  possible,  policemen 
say  it  would  not  stop  (Mme  since  more  than 
half  of  It  is  committed  in  areas  that  they  do 
not  patrol — homes,  restaurants,  hallways  and 
elevators. 

An  additional  limitation  Is  that  fighting 
crime  Is  only  a  part  of  the  policeman's  day. 
Most  of  his  time  Is  taken  helping  to  get  sick 
people  to  hospitals,  returning  lost  children 
to  their  parents,  directing  traffic  and  calming 
family  squabbles. 

Another  limitation  Is  the  often  successful 
effort  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation to  protect  what  it  considers  the  rights 
of  its  members.  Vehement  P.B.A.  opposition, 
for  example,  so  far  has  completely  defeated 
the  Department's  effort  to  use  one-man 
patrol  cars  in  low  crime  areas  of  the  city. 

The  P.B.A.  also  long  delayed  the  Lindsay 
administration's  drive  to  get  the  permission 
of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  foiuth 
platoon  during  the  high  crime  hours  between 
6  P.M.  and  2  AM. 

The  PoUce  Department  is  trying  to 
counteract  some  of  these  limitations  by  im- 
proving its  communications,  command  and 
control  system  so  that  patrolmen  can  re- 
spond more  swiftly  to  a  call  for  help. 

COMFDTKa  BETNO  IN8TAIJ,KD 

For  example,  to  shorten  the  time  it  takes 
the  police  to  assign  a  patrol  car,  a  $6-mllllon 
computer  Is  being  installed  that  will  auto- 
matically and  Instantly  give  the  dispatcher 
the  nearest  street  intersection,  hospital  and 
available  patrol  cars  to  the  addrees  of  each 
complaint. 

The  Police  Department  also  has  made  a 
strenuous  effort  in  the  last  three  years  to 
find  out  more  about  the  size  and  shape  ot 
the  problem  It  confronts. 

One  of  Commissioner  Leary's  first  official 
acts  was  to  order  all  police  units  to  begin 
reporting  all  the  crime  that  came  to  their 
attention.  Many  police  officials  conceded  that 
a  large  number  of  crimes  were  not  reported 
to  headquEu-ters  because  commanders  were 
Judged  on  how  many  crimes  occurred  In 
their  districts. 

The  effort  to  Improve  crime  reporting  led 
to  an  immediate  sharp  increase  in  reported 
crime.  The  statistical  increase  now  seems  to 
be  leveling  off,  according  to  police  officials. 

For  example,  the  department  announced 
yesterday  that  reports  of  crime  In  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  had  Increased  7.8 
per  cent  as  compared  with  23.6  per  cent  In 
the  similar  period  last  year. 

Commenting  on  police  limitations.  Com- 
missioner Leary  said: 

"When  they  get  worried  about  crime,  very 
few  people  go  beyond  the  police.  Very  few 
people  go  to  the  District  Attorney,  the  Judges 
and  the  prisons.  The  problems  the  public 
expects  the  police  to  do  something  about 
the  police  are  unable  to  solve." 

To  deal  with  these  broader  problems. 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  established  the  Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  made 
up  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  the  city's 
five  Independently  elected  District  Attorneys, 
Judges,  correctional  officials  and  a  broad 
range  of  community  representatives. 

Its  goal— forging  a  single  mechanism  to 
deal  with  crime — is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  advanced  and  significant  efforts  of  Ita 
kind  In  the  United  States  by  such  men  as 
Patrick  V.  Murphy,  a  former  New  York  police- 
man who  until  recently  was  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. 
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CALENDARS  ARE  OVKBCROWDED 

During  the  two  years  since  It  was  formed, 
the  council  had  supported  a  wide  variety 
of  complicated  experimental  projects.  Includ- 
ing a  niunber  to  reduce  the  time  between 
arrest  and  trial. 

This  reduction  Is  considered  essential  by 
the  council  because  overcrowded  calendars 
force  assistant  district  attorneys  to  encourage 
virtually  all  arrested  persons — even  those 
charged  with  serious  offenses  such  as  assault 
and  robbery — to  plead  guilty  to  lesser  crimes 
to  save  court  time. 

But  lesser  charges  mean  lighter  sentences 
and  the  swift  return  of  many  dangerous 
persons — muggers,  for  example — to  the 
streets. 

One  way  of  giving  the  prosecutors  and 
Judges  more  time  to  deal  with  the  serioiis 
problems  to  develop  new  methods  to  take 
care  of  the  less  serious  ones.  In  the  Bowery, 
for  example,  because  of  a  Council-supported 
effort  to  develop  an  infirmary  that  sends  out 
teams  to  bring  in  the  worst  derelicts  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  niunber  of  drunks 
who  must  be  arrested  and  tried. 

Another  aspect  of  the  coimcll's  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  less  serious  criminal 
cases  flooding  the  courts  is  the  bill  passed 
by  this  year's  Legislature  that  eventually  will 
mean  that  many  categories  of  traffic  cases 
can  be  decided  by  referees  rather  than  Judges. 

The  council  also  has  started  the  Initial 
planning  of  a  computer  designed  to  reduce 
the  paper  work  and  increase  the  scheduling 
efflcency  of  the  courts  in  the  same  way  the 
once  cumbersome  problem  of  making  an  air- 
line reservation  has  been  speeded.  At  present, 
court  clerks  have  become  so  overburdened 
that  for  the  last  few  months  they  have  been 
vmable  to  tell  the  police  whether  a  previous 
arrest  showing  on  a  person's  "yellow  sheet" 
had  resulted  In  a  conviction. 

Encouraging  as  the  coimcll's  effort  is  to 
many  criminologists,  Mr.  Vorenberg,  now  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  says: 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  how  we 
treat  first  offenders,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  improvements  or  changes  in  the  police, 
the  courts  or  correctional  agencies  are  hold- 
ing actions  at  best." 

The  frustration  Implicit  In  Mr.  Vorenberg's 
comment  reflects  the  rapid  growth  of  re- 
ported crime  in  the  nlneteen-slztles  and  the 
drastically  changed  nature  of  the  urban 
problem  that  the  patrolman  on  the  street 
and  the  man  in  City  Hall  have  been  asked  to 
solve. 

For  the  urban  mayors — whose  chief  ad- 
versaries had  once  been  budget  problems  and 
political  rivals — and  for  urban  policemen — 
who  had  traditionally  thought  of  themselves 
as  fighting  a  no-nonsense  duel  with  a  nmi- 
runner  or  a  bank  robber — have  abruptly 
foimd  themselves  confronted  with  delicate 
and  explosive  social  conflicts  that  have  been 
festering  In  the  neglected  slums  for  decades. 
Suddenly,  there  were  riot*  In  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stuyveeant.  Suddenly,  the  students 
at  Coliunbla  University  were  barricading 
themselves  inside  buildings.  Suddenly,  there 
were  hippies  and  Ylpples  and  Crazies  turn- 
ing up  in  droves  at  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  Central  Park.  Suddenly,  for  at  least  some 
of  these  demonstrators,  the  tactic  of  non- 
violence had  fallen  into  disrepute. 

The  social  ills  of  years  past,  the  malaise 
of  an  overgrown  educational  system,  the 
once  remote  war  in  Vietnam  and  other  ac- 
cumulating problems  surfaced  in  New  York 
and  other  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
And  there  w«re  no  simple  answers. 

In  the  area  of  civil  disorders  and  demon- 
strations, an  examination  of  speclflc  cases 
over  the  last  five  years  does  not  show  a  flat 
pattern  of  police  conduct. 

ONE   KnXED   IN  RIOT 

Thus,  in  the  first  riot  here — a  six-day  ram- 
page that  swept  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuy- 
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vesant  in  July,  1964 — one  person  was  killed 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  property  was  de- 
stroyed. Again,  in  the  summer  of  1967,  three 
persons  were  killed  in  an  East  Harlem  riot 
by  Puerto  Rlcans, 

In  1964.  there  were  few  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  pistols  by  individual  policemen.  In 
1967.  the  Police  Department  had  issued 
strict,  guidelines  that  there  was  to  be  no 
gener.ll  firing. 

By  April  of  1968.  during  the  two  days  ol 
violence  following  the  slaying  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Martin  Lulher  King  Jr..  the  orders  issued 
by  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Commissioner  Leary 
against  general  shooting  had  begun  to  be 
felt  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  department. 

The  result  was  again  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  destroved  But  no  one  was 
killed. 

Eyewitnesses,  however,  reported  seeing  po- 
lic^:men  stand  by  while  looters  ransacked 
stores,  and  merchants  charged  that  thev  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  because  the  police  abdi- 
cated their  responsibility  of  protecting  prop- 
erty as  well  as  lives, 

Miyor  Lindsay  has  answered  such  criticism 
this  way:  "We  happen  to  think  that  the 
protection  of  life,  particularly  innocent  life. 
Is  more  important  than  protecting  property 
or  .inythlng  e!se  ...  We  are  not  going  to 
turn  disorder  into  chaos  through  the  un- 
principled use  of  armed  force  In  short,  we 
arp  not  going  to  shoot  children  in  New  York 
City." 

On  the  Issue  of  racial  disorders,  national 
attention  has  been  focused  on  Mr.  Lindsay, 
partly  because  he  is  Mayor  of  the  largest 
of  the  nation's  troubled  cities  and  seeks  so- 
lutions that  may  be  applicable  elsewhere, 
and  partly  because  he  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
DIscrders. 

POLICY    OF    VtSIBILITV 

In  addition,  part  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  policy 
has  been  his  visibility:  he  has  walked  the 
streets  of  potential  trouble  areas  and  talked 
with  the  people  there. 

He  has  also  taken,  more  than  did  any  ol 
his  predecessors,  a  role  in  the  direction  of 
the  Police  Department.  His  admirers  have 
called  It  a  bold  and  fruitful  move: 
hi,':  detractors  have  branded  it  "political 
interference." 

Many  policemen.  In  fact,  believe  that  the 
Lindsay  administration  has  gone  too  far  in 
imposing  restraints  on  them.  Some  believe 
that  these  restrictions  have  led  to  reluctance 
to  become  Ini'olved.  particularly  in  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  areas,  where  residents  have 
complained  of  Insufficient  police  protection. 

■This  Is  both  Rood  and  bad."  said  James 
Curran.  a  former  New  York  policeman  who 
is  now  an  assistant  professor  of  police  sci- 
ence at  the  State  University  in  Farmine- 
dale.  L.I.  " 

It  is  good  because  the  caution  many 
policemen  feel  when  approaching  blacks  has 
resulted  in  less  verbal  and  physical  abuse.  It 
is  fcr.d  because  it  has  caused"  the  police  to 
shy  away  from  doing  their  job— helping  peo- 
ple and  arresting  criminals." 

But  many  of  the  Mayor's  friends  and  even 
some  of  his  critics  say  that  the  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan    communities    have    been    improving. 

•I  don't  think  you  can  give  the  Mayor  and 
his  Police  Commissioner  all  the  credit,"  said 
Representative  James  H,  Scheuer.  who  is 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mayor,  "but  they  have  avoided  major  blood- 
shed in  this  city  and  their  restraint  and 
cophistication  have  played  a  part  in  this." 

Dr,  Arthur  Niederhoffer.  a  former  police 
lieutenant  here  who  is  now  a  professor  of 
Eciology  at  the  City  University  said: 

"Crime  prevention  and  peace-keeping  of- 
ten are  antithetical.  There  are  many  situa- 
tions where  you  can  make  an  arrest,  but 
start  a  riot.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
the  Police  Department  that  there  have  been 
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no  major  riots  here  in  recent  years.  Beside 
this,  all  other  accomplishments  are  minor." 

There  is  no  imanlmlty  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  however.  Harold  Rothwax.  legal  di- 
rector of  Mobilization  fcr  Youth,  the  Lower 
East  .Side  antipoverty  agency,  said:  "I've 
noticed  no  appreciable  change  in  the  way  the 
police  handle  the  poor.  There  still  are  a 
great  number  of  cases  where  there  is  im- 
proper abuse." 

Bayard  Rustin,  who  organized  the  March 
on  Washington,  agreed.  "The  most  serious 
complaint  has  never  been  the  cops  beating 
the  people  but  their  attitude  of  contempt." 
he  said.  "And  I  don't  think  this  attitude  has 
changed." 

Pubic  attitudes  toward  the  police  were 
crystalized  three  years  ago  when,  responding 
to  Negro  complaints  of  police  brutality,  the 
city  proposed  that  civilians,  rather  than  the 
police,  operate  the  board  that  reviews  com- 
plaints against  the  police. 

BRtTTALITY  VERSUS  SHACKLES 

The  issue  went  to  a  public  referendum 
and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  after  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  mount- 
ed a  Vigorous  campaign  suggesting  that  a 
civilian  review  board  would  "shackle"  the 
police. 

Attitudes  that  sharpened  during  the  refer- 
endum campaign  are  still  evident.  Some 
Negroes  have  vowed  to  tight  with  force 
against  vvliat  they  see  as  unjust  police  ac- 
tions. 

This  division  has  led  to  violence  on  both 
sides.  Last  year,  for  example,  a  large  group 
of  white  men — mostly  off-duty,  out-of-unl- 
form  policemen — attacked  a  small  band  of 
Biack  Panthers  who  had  gone  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Criminal  Court  to  show  support  for  two 
young  Panthers  accused  of  attacking  police- 
men. 

On  the  other  side,  the  police  have  reported 
at  least  five  bombings  or  attempted  bomb- 
ings of  precinct  houses  or  patrol  cars,  three 
sniping  incidents  and  one  ambush  in  the 
last  year.  They  also  have  won  indictments  in 
two  cases  involving  alleged  attempts  to  kill 
policemen. 

Another  source  of  controversy  has  t)ecn 
the  role  of  the  Tactical  Patrol  Force,  which 
was  quadrupled  in  size  to  1,000  men. 

The  Tactical  Force,  which  can  be  quickly 
moved  about  the  city  to  meet  crises,  has 
been  praised  for  stich  actions  as  controlling 
hostile  crowds  drawn  to  the  George  C.  Wal- 
lace rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden  during 
the  Presidential  campaign, 

WHO  ARE  THE  POLICE? 

But  many  Negroes,  who  have  demanded 
more  police  protection  in  their  crime-ridden 
neighborhoods,  say  the  sudden  appearance — 
and  disappearance — of  a  large  Tactical  Patrol 
Force  imit  creates  resentment  In  these  com- 
munities and  does  little  to  control  crime  on 
a,  long-range  basis. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  specialists  argue 
that  attempts  to  modify  the  day-to-day  be- 
havior of  the  police  have  failed  because  there 
has  been  virtually  no  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  department. 

Both  the  National  Crime  Commission  ;;nd 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  have  rec- 
ommended that  every  major  city  make  a 
strong  effort  to  hire  more  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  as  policemen. 

The  Police  Department  sa>s  it  does  not 
collect  figures  on  the  racial  make-up  of  its 
force,  but  it  was  observed  that  about  5  p)er 
cent  of  the  rookies  at  a  recent  graduation 
ceremony  were  Negro. 

By  contrast,  police  experts  report  that 
about  one-half  of  the  recent  recruits  in  cities 
like  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Chicago 
have  been  nonwhite. 

"The  real  powers  in  the  New  York  Police 
Department — the  ranking  uniformed  guys — 
simply  are  not  Interested  In  hiring  black 
men. '  said  Profe&scr  Curran. 

"They  set  up  a  cadet  program  a  few  years 
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ago  that  was  deliberately  designed  to  fail. 
Instead  of  going  out  and  making  an  effort 
to  hire  Negro  family  men  with  jobs,  the 
department  tried  to  train  inexperienced 
tecn-agcr3.  And  even  this  program  has  been 
reduced  to  one-fifth  its  original  size." 

Another  way  of  making  the  police  more 
responsive  to  the  communities  In  which  they 
operate  is  to  appoint  commanders  of  the  same 
ethnic  background  as  the  people  in  those 
neighborhoods.  Commissioner  Leary  has  pro- 
moted more  Negroes  to  higher  posts  than 
any  commissioner  before  him,  but  the  de- 
partment has  such  a  small  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  Its  ranks,  according  to  qualified 
observers,  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
promotions  are  possible. 

Some  critics  charge  that  the  quality  of 
police  work  has  declined  here  £,lnce  the  wide- 
spread policemen's  practice  of  living  outside 
the  city  was  legalized  some  years  ago. 

"The  man  who  lives  in  the  country  is 
avoiding  the  city."  Profes.sor  Curr.m  said. 
"He  is  a  \oyeur,  a  mfmb?r  of  an  occupying 
army.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  rcilh 
good  police  work  until  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  department  lives  in  the  city  and  has 
its  wives  and  children  walking  the  streets." 

COMMUNITY    votes    SOUGHT 

This  view  coincides,  in  part  with  a  move- 
ment among  some  Negroes  for  community 
control  of  the  police.  The  Black  Panthers,  for 
example,  have  filed  a  suit  in  P-deral  Court 
callins;  for  control  of  the  police  assigned  to 
each  precinct  by  the  peop'e  who  live  in  the 
precinct. 

One  source  of  the  df-niand  lor  suoli  control 
IS  the  belief  among  some  Negroes  that  police- 
men assigned  to  their  neighborhoods  allow 
the  numbers  racket  and  narcotics  traffic  to 
flourish  there. 

Concern  over  "bribes  to  the  police"  was  one 
of  the  factors  mentioned  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  recent  announcement  oi  a  special  Fed- 
eral-state racket  .^^quad  to  fight  the  Mafi.i  in 
New  York,  which  he  said  had  a  "heavy  con- 
centration of  criminal  elements." 

Police  corruption  :ind  disciplinary  infrac- 
tions— including  "cooping."  or  sleeping  on 
duty — have  been  growing,  In  the  opinion  ol 
:'.  number  of  officials  who  asked  that  their 
names  not  be  used. 

At  a  time  when  the  overall  .strength  of  the 
tiep.irtment  has  increased  18  per  cent,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  disciplinary  actions 
has  dropped  5.6  per  cent.  , 

Asked  about  this.  Commissioner  Leary  said 
that  discipline  was  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  First  Deptity  Commissioner  John 
WHlsh. 

"1  am  sure  he  is  adhering  to  the  same  high 
standards  today  that  he  adhered  to  before  I 
came."  Mr.  Le.iry  said. 

POVERTY    A    KEY    FACTOR 

But  even  if  corruption  did  not  exist  and 
if  the  new  progrpms  started  by  the  city  pro- 
duced a  more  effective  department,  the  re- 
sult might  not  be  a  safer  city  if  there  were 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  likely 
to  commit  crime. 

One  long-time  study  in  Cnicago  has  found 
the  highest  incidence  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency .imong  the  city's  poorest  children — 
regardless  of  whether  their  families  were 
immigrants  from  Ireland.  Poland  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta. 

A  number  of  other  studies  have  found  that 
young  people  seem  to  commit  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  crime.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of 
all  those  arrested  for  burglary  and  larceny 
and  60  per  cent  of  those  charged  with  avito 
thefts,  for  example,  were  under  18. 

These  findings  may  be  significant  because 
of  tentative  statistics  suggesting  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  ol 
unemployed  teen-agers,  most  of  them  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rlcan.  ii'-ing  in  New  York  during 
the  last  few  years. 

But  the  final  word  may  belong  to  a 
thoughtful  police  sergeant. 
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"Americans  like  to  think  we  can  always 
build  a  better  mouse  trap,"  he  said,  leaning 
across  the  battered  precinct  desk.  "Maybe  we 
can't." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  4.  1969] 
The  Changing  CrrY:  Tide  of  Poildtion 
(By  Peter  MlUones  and  Murray  Schumach) 
The  richest  city  in  the  country  breathes 
some  of  its  poorest  air.  The  city  with  the 
'largest  park  system  in  the  nation  may  be 
without  greenery  in  a  generation.  The  world 
capital  of  the  arts  is  the  nation's  dirtiest 
metropolis. 

These  are  paradoxes  that  New  York  Is  grap- 
pling with  and  must  resolve  if  the  city  Is  to 
be  what  an  increasing  number  of  residents 
-  feel  they  have  a  right  to  expect — a  city  that 
Ix  enjoyable,  not  Just  endurable. 

They  are  obstacles  to  the  wistful  goal  of 
making  New  York  a  "fun  city" — a  place  where 
pleasure  derived  from  the  city  is  an  everyday 
possibility  for  more  than  Just  the  rich. 

"Why  live  in  the  city?"  asks  Arthur  W. 
Rashap.  an  executive  in  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Cultural  Affairs.  "Do  you  live  here 
because  of  inertia  or  a  Job?  We  have  to  offer 
diversity  of  experience  to  those  who  live 
here.  W«*ave  to  think  of  the  quality  of  life." 
Endless  warfare  has  been  waged  to  Improve 
that  quality  of  life. 

Test  tube  has  been  pitted  against  belching 
smoke.  Incinerator  against  garbage-strewn 
street. 

Swimming  pool  and  traveling  theater  have 
been  combating  racial  tension. 

Prunlng-knlfe  and  community-control 
projects  have  been  battling  park  deteriora- 
tion. 

Vital  questions  that  cut  across  all  economic 
and  ethnic  lines — and  sometimes  stem  from 
these  distinctions — have  been  confronted  in 
trying  to  prove  that  New  York  City  can  be 
more  than  a  turbulent  anthill. 

The  confrontation  has  set  community 
groups  against  city  project  planners  and 
touched  off  intramural  battles  among  city 
agencies  for  the  budget  dollar. 

So  far,  the  results  have  been  erratic  and 
the  outcome  Is  in  doubt.  Some  of  the  main 
battles  over  the  years  shape  up  this  way : 

Control   of   air  and   water  pollution   has 
been  improved  slightly. 
Garbag^roblems  are  worse. 
More  people  are  enjoying  the  parks,  but 
the  parks  are  deteriorating  because  of  van- 
dalism and  a  manp>ower  shortage. 

The  arts  are  vibrant  with  talent  and  ex- 
periment, but  are  increasingly  expensive. 

These  contradictions  and  the  snail's  pace 
of  progress  have  prompted  Norman  Mailer  to 
suggest  that  "the  only  way  to  end  the  smog  is 
for  citizens  to  get  muskets,  get  on  barges,  go 
to  Jersey  an.d  explode  all  the  factories." 

Others  suffer  disappointment  less  dramat- 
ically. 

August  Heckscher,  the  administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
looks  back  on  vast  hopes — such  as  piers  being 
converted  into  recreation  areas — and  says: 
"Some  of  these  things  are  Just  beyond  our 
means." 

And  he  adds  sadly:  "The  last  pier  we  could 
have  xised  Is  now  being  used  for  the  towaway 
program." 

A  recent  cartoon  in  The  New  Yorkeir  showed 
a  woman  sitting  at  a  table  on  a  terrace  of  a 
New  York  apartment,  calling  to  her  husband, 
"Hurry,  dear,  your  soup  is  getting  dirty." 

More  than  soup  has  been  getting  dirty  in 
New  Ywk.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  estimated  that  New  Yorkers  could 
save  S800-mllllon-a-year  in  cleaning  costs  if 
air  pollution  was  significantly  reduced. 

More  Important  than  the  erosive  effect  of 
pollution  on  property  is  its  harmful  impact 
on  human  health.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  cited  air  pollution  as  a  contributory 
cause  of  cancer  and  a  serious  Irritant  to  lung 
and  respiratory  tlaaue. 
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Yet  decisive  action  against  air  pollution 
here  and  throughout  the  nation  has  been 
slow  because  other  problems — such  as  hous- 
ing, crime,  education  and  keeping  the  city 
"cool" — have  had  a  higher  priority. 

As  a  result,  air  pollution  has  been  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  cities  only  In  the  after- 
math of  disaster,  such  as  the  one  that  struck 
London  in  1952,  when  4.000  deaths  were  at- 
tributed to  an  eerie  smog  that  contained  a 
large  percentage  of  sulfOr  dioxide  from  coal- 
burning  furnaces. 

In  1966.  Mayor  Lindsay's  Task  Force  on  Air 
Pollution,  headed  by  Normaji  Cousins,  the 
editor  of  Saturday  Review,  reported: 

"All  the  ingredients  now  exist  for  an  alr- 
poUutlon  disaster  of  major  proportions." 

Today,  Merrill  Eisenbud.  head  of  the  city's 
year-old  Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istration, says:  "We  probably  have  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  a  health  catasirophe  under  con- 
trol now." 

This  hedged  declaration  is  based  largely  on 
two  things  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
year:  an  estimated  reduction  of  28  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  entering 
the  atmosphere  and  establishment  of  an  alr- 
monitoring  network  that  is  supposed  to  warn 
the  city  if  air  pollution  becomes  oppressive. 

The  reduction  in  sulfur  Is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  use  of  fuel  with  a  lower  sulfur 
content  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany— a  move  demanded  by  the  city,  but 
implemented  earlier  than  required. 

THE     WAFTINCS     OP     JERSEY 

These  changes  are  Important,  but  the  aver- 
aj5e  housewife  probably  has  seen  no  difference 
in  the  amount  of  dirt  on  her  wlndowslU  or 
the  pedestrian  any  less  dirt  swirling  about 
him  each  day. 

That  is  because  even  though  pollution 
coming  from  stacks  Is  reduced,  many  factors, 
including  dirty  streets,  polluted  air  drifting 
from  New  Jersey  and  exhausts  of  automo- 
biles, trucks  and  buses  contribute  to  the 
problem. 

The  cdty  can  do  nothing  about  the  Jersey 
pollution  or  engine  exhaust  without  Federal 
help,  but  some  critics  maintain  that  it  can 
be  much  tougher  in  areas  where  it  does  have 
control. 

"Enforcement  of  air-pollution  control 
laws  in  New  York  City  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse," according  to  Eldon  R.  Clingan.  execu- 
tive director  of  Citizens  for  Cleaner  Air,  a 
7,000-member  group  that  In  the  past  has 
often  praised  the  city's  efforts. 

The  city  "oannot  or  will  not  enforce  any 
standard  or  rule,"  Mr.  Clingan  told  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  State  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board.  He  asked  the  state  to  take  a  stronger 
rolo  here. 

The  city  has  increased  its  budget  for  con- 
trolling air  pollution  from  $1.3-mllUon  in 
1965-66  to  $5.2-mlllion  for  1969-70. 

One  difficulty  in  increasing  the  budget 
beyond  this  at  a  time  of  high  concern  over 
crime,  schools,  and  welfare  is  that  the  funds 
would  most  likely  come  from  other  areas  that 
are  also  viewed  as  low  priority — parks,  rec- 
reation and  water  pollution. 

PROBLEMS    INTERACT 

Sometimes  the  conflicting  needs  of  city 
agencies  create  other  programs.  The  Sanita- 
tion Department,  for  example,  has  long  used 
inefficient  incinerators  to  burn  up  to  9,000 
tons  of  refuse  a  day.  Now  It  is  in  the  expen- 
sive process  of  shutting  down  stacks  to  reduce 
pollution.  But  this  poses  still  another  prob- 
lem: what  will  it  do  when  dumping  areas, 
such  as  in  Staten  Island,  reach  a  saturation 
point? 

A  similar  strain  on  the  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment was  threatened  by  the  city's  decision 
last  year  to  close  apartment-hotise  incinera- 
tors that  pollute  the  air  and  allow  the  apart- 
ments to  give  refuse  to  the  city  for  collection. 

The  city  was  forced  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  the  closing  of  these  Incinerators  becauae 
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it  could  not  raise  the  money  to  upgrade  many 
incinerators  In  buildings  the  city  itself 
owned.  And  the  larger  problem  remains  of 
what  to  do  about  disposing  of  the  garbage 
that  would  have  been  consumed  by  the  closed 
incinerators. 

All  of  this  happened  at  a  time  when  officials 
of  the  Sanitation  Department  were  conceding 
privately  that  they  were  running  hard  just 
to  maintain  garbage  collection  and  street 
cleaning  at  levels  that  pleased  few  citizens  or 
the  officials  themselves. 

The  dirty  air  combined  with  the  dirty  city 
streets  have  prompted  some  persons  to  move 
to  the  suburbs,  and  encouraged  more  and 
more  residents  to  fight  the  traffic  jams  (which 
pollute  the  air)  and  seek  fresh  air  and 
cleaner  surroundings  outside  the  city. 

THREE    MILLION    TONS    A    YEAR 

Critics  of  the  Srflnltatlon  Department  say 
that  inefficient  work  habits  often  stand  in 
the  way  of  improvements. 

The  Uniformed  Sanitationmen's  Union  re- 
plies that  the  city  administration  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  department's  inability  to  handle 
the  city's  trnsh  heap— more  than  3  million 
tons  a  year — because  it  has  not  received  the 
money  and  the  men  to  do  the  Job. 

The  amount  of  refuse  produced  here  has 
been  going  up  about  3  per  cent  a  year  largely 
becaufe  of  the  Increise  in  throwawav  bottles 
and  other  disposable  items.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  size  of  the  sanitation  force 
has  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  9.000 
men  a  year. 

The  city's  ability  to  handle  snow  removal— 
although  it  caused  a  great  public  resentment 
following  the  storm  last  February— has  not 
diminished,  in  the  view  of  sanitation  officials 
They  say  the  ability  to  cope  with  a  storm  Is 
largely  dependent  on  human  Judgment— the 
ability  to  predict  a  bad  storm  and  then  to  em- 
ploy men  and  equipment  at  the  outset,  de- 
spite possible  heavy  financial  costs. 

Although  no  public  official  will  say  so  pub- 
licly, they  say  in  private  that  much  of  the 
garbage  problem  exists  because  many  New 
Yorkers  are  slobs. 

Some  shopkeepers,  whose  wives  would 
scream  if  they  dropped  cigarette  ashes  on 
the  living-room  rug.  think  nothing  of  allow- 
ing debris  to  swirl  In  front  of  their  stores 

Some  landlords,  who  complain  of  tenant 
sloppiness.  never  require  their  superintend- 
ents to  wash  down  the  area  in  front  of  apart- 
ments. 

Added  to  this  is  inefficient  garbage  collec- 
tion, which  results  in  wind-toppled  cans  and 
Indifferent  collectors  who  spread  refuse  over 
curbs  while  dumping  cans  into  noisy  trucks. 

The  city  Is  now  conducting  an  experiment 
with  big  plastic  bags  to  see  If  they  are  better 
receptacles  than  cans.  But  this  step,  while 
important,  will  meet  only  a  small  part  of 
the  problem. 

One  big  part  of  the  problem,  officials  say, 
is  the  morale  of  the  sanitation  men.  who 
threw  eggs  at  their  union  leaders  in  January 
1968,  when  they  were  told  to  be  calm  and 
not  strike. 

WATERS    POLLUTED 

One  member  of  the  department  notes: 
"There's  a  simple  fact  that  you  can't  get 
away  from— garbage  stinks.  And  the  human 
beings  who  handle  It  stink  when  the  day  Is 
over.  You  do  It  every  day  and  sooner  or  later 
you  realize  that  you're  a  damn  fool  to  pick 
up  everybody  else's  leftovers  and  you  say, 
'Let  somebody  else  do  It'." 

When  the  sanitation  union  did  strike  In 
February,  1968,  the  situation  became  em- 
broiled in  a  controversy  between  the  Mayor 
and  the  Governor  that  Illustrates  some  of 
the  complex  relationships  between  the  city 
and  the  state. 

The  Mayor,  to  the  applause  of  those  who 
were  angered  by  strikes  of  public  employees, 
fought  the  union  and  asked  the  Governor  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard  to  collect  the 
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100,000   tons   of   garbage   piling  up   in  the 
streets. 

The  Governor,  with  the  encouragement  of 
unions  generally  and  those  who  feared  vio- 
lence If  the  guard  were  called  out,  refused  the 
Mayor's  request  and  tried  to  work  out  a  set- 
tlement with  the  union.  A  mediation  panel 
named  by  the  state  finally  produced  an  agree- 
ment that  ended  the  strike. 

ON   THE    BEACHES 

As  with  sanitation  the  city's  beaches  face 
the  reality  of  problems  now  and  progress 
later.  Mr.  Eisenbud  says  that  beach  pollu- 
tion is  almost  entirely  due  to  years  of  gross 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  the  state 
and  a  lack  of  priority  that  prevent  allocation 
of  funds  for  research. 

But  Mr.  Eisenbud  is  hopeful.  By  the  late 
1970's  he  estimates  that  $1.6-blUlon  wiU 
have  been  invested  in  water-pollution  con- 
trol in  the  city.  The  "highly  visible"  sewage 
that  has  been  discharged  from  dozens  of 
outlets  around  the  city,  will  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  then,  he  says. 

It  is  possible  that  this  summer  or  soon 
thereafter  South  Beach  on  Staten  Island  and 
Sea  Gate  In  Brooklyn  will  again  be  suitable 
for  swimming.  The  water  of  Jamaica  Bay  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  swimming  in  the 
late  1970'E,  as  will  the  east  shore  of  the 
Hudson  River  north  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  in  the  late  1980's. 

But  at  a  recent  meeting  with  his  top  aides. 
Commissioner  Heckscher  contemplated  the 
problems  of  maintaining  the  37.000  acres  of 
parks,  beaches  and  playgrounds  that  com- 
prise his  domain,  and  remarked: 

•It's  a  nightmare  from  which  we'll  awaken 
only  In  pain. " 

To  many  residents  the  city's  public  rec- 
reation system  is  more  exciting  now  than  at 
any  time  in  decades. 

Former  Parks  Commissioner  Thomas  P.  P. 
Hoving  three  years  ago  began  to  transform 
the  cltys  major  greens  Into  vast  and  colorful 
theaters  for  "happenings."  becoming  a  Pled 
Piper  for  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  of  aU 
ages  and  incomes. 

The  parks  became  a  place  for  performances 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  New  York 
Philharraomc.  for  poetry  readings  and  fash- 
ion shows,  for  unconventional  art  exhibi- 
tions, rock  music  and  hippie  "be-ins"  though 
many  residents  still  feared  for  their  safety 
In  the  parks  at  night. 

Central  Park's  air  was  made  sweeter  by 
excluding  cars  and  giving  the  green  light  to 
bicyclists,  pedestrians  and  joggers. 

"Central  Park  is  a  great  village  green  of 
the  city."  Mr.  Heckscher  said  in  defining  this 
concept.  "Parks  should  be  the  scene  of  com- 
mon enjo>Tnent.  Parks  are,  besides  greenery, 
a  stage  in  which  the  great  ceremonies  in  the 
broader  sense  take  place.  Something  of  the 
common  enjoyment  made  visible."  _ 

But  something  else  has  become  visible  as 
a  result:  deterioration.  The  most  dramatic 
example  of  the  joys  and  hangovers  of  inten- 
sive park  use  and  the  greater  problem  of 
interlocking  human  problems  was  the  Barbra 
Streisand  concert  in  Central  Park  on  June  17. 
1967. 

COMMERCIALIZATION    ATTACKED 

The  Streisand  concert  drew  135.000  persons 
to  the  90-acre  Sheep  Meadow.  But  after  they 
departed,  the  meadow  resembled  a  huge 
garbage  dump.  Obliterating  the  grass  was  a 
prodigious  rug  of  chicken  bones,  half -eaten 
sandwiches,  cartons,  bottles  and  paper. 

For  three  days,  dozens  of  sanitation  men 
cleared  the  area  while  conservationists  de- 
nounced "commercialization"  of  the  parks 
at  the  expense  of  greenery  and  serenity. 

Just  as  basic  Is  the  conflict  between  sports 
and  more  sedentary  relaxation.  Illustrative 
of  this  was  a  public  clamor  for  a  baseball 
field  at  Tompkins  Park.  In  congested  Bed- 
ford -  Stuyvesant. 

Park  officials  had  to  weigh  the  demand 
against  another  by  other  members  of  the 
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community  for  a  rest  area  for  the  elderly. 
The  solution  was  to  take  away  ne«urly  a 
fourth  of  the  park  for  the  field  and  to  replace 
an  old  library  there  with  a  center  for  the 
elderly. 

The  decisive  factor  was  the  city's  policy 
of  encouraging  communities  to  plan  what 
they  wanted  even  if  they  went  against  the 
wishes  of  sports  lovers,  conservationists  or 
even  citywlde  planners. 

TTiere  have  been  occasions,  for  example. 
In  which  the  city  allocated  funds  for  a  swim- 
ming pKXDl  only  to  have  the  project  blocked 
by  community  antagonisms.  Sometimes  it 
was  because  the  community  believed  a  pool 
would  make  the  area  too  noisy  or  attract  un- 
desirables. In  other  Instances,  the  commu- 
nity simply  preferred  vmspoiled  park  area  to 
a  fjool. 

NEGROES    SEEK    WORK 


Some  aspects  of  this  community  policy 
have  posed  serious  problems  to  park  progress. 
For  although  the  Parks  Department  probably 
works  as  closely  with  community  groups  as 
any  city  agency,  It  still  has  had  to  discard 
or  delay  prospects  because  of  a  lack  of  com- 
munity consensus. 

Another  factor  in  some  project  delays  has 
been  the  insistence  of  some  black  residents 
that  any  projects  in  their  neighborhood  be 
built  by  Negro-owned  companies.  Accor<JiJig 
to  Courtney  Callender,  who  directs  conmiu- 
nity  relations  for  the  department,  there  are 
not  enough  black  companies  In  business  to 
fulfill  those  demands. 

Moreover,  "about  90  per  cent  of  the  black 
firms  are  just  not  eUglble."  Mr.  Callender. 
who  Is  a  Negro,  says.  "They  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources.  This  means  that  most  of 
them  are  effectively  kept  out.  It's  a  terribly 
important  problem.  In  Central  Brooklyn — 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Brownsville-East 
New  York — a  couple  of  million  dollars  worth 
of  projects  have  bogged  down  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  black  entrepreneurshlp." 
Many  in  the  Park  Department  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  maintenance  of 
what  It  already  has  may  be  more  important 
than  building  new  facilities. 

Statistics  help  sharpen  the  focus  of  thU 
contention.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  city's 
land  Is  under  the  category  of  parks— Includ- 
ing 912  playgrounds.  Last  year  some  S63  mil- 
lion was  spent  just  to  maintain  these  lands 
and  support  activities  there. 

By  the  standard  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  which  says  there  should  be  one 
acre  of  park  for  every  160  persons,  most  of 
the  city  is  below  pax.  According  to  the  1960 
census.  Staten  Island  has  37  persons  an  acre; 
Queens.  108:  Bronx.  210;  Brooklyn  440;  and 
Manhattan.  650.  Since  the  populations  of 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  have  grown  rapidly 
since  then,  the  situation  Is  even  worse  today. 
To  maintain  parks  and  playgrounds,  the 
city  employs  9.395  workers — 5.500  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  the  rest  seasonal.  This  is  not 
enough. 

According  to  Alexander  Wlrln.  executive 
director  of  the  department:  "The  facilities 
Increase  and  the  problems  increase.  The 
problem  of  personnel  has  been  getting  worse 
for  20  years.  We  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Mr.  Wlrln.  who  has  been  with  the  depart- 
ment for  40  years,  recalled  how  during  the 
nineteen-thlrties  Parks  Commissioner  Robert 
Moses  not  only  reached  out  for  huge  tracts 
of  land  to  build  much  of  the  park  system,  but 
also  fought  f or- and  got— regiments  of  work- 
ers through  the  Federally  supported  Public 
Works  Administration  and  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration. 

In  the  Depression  years.  Mr.  Moses  built 
Rils  Park.  Orchard  Beach  and  scores  of  neigh- 
borhood playgrounds.  He  rehabilitated  park 
areas  and  constructed  some  200  comfort 
stations. 

"Now,"  Mr.  Wlrln  said,  "the  buildings  are 
running  down  and  we  don't  have  the  help 
to  maintain  them." 
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Adding  to  the  misery  of  power  is  the  frus- 
tration and  anger  of  trying  to  cope  with  van- 
dalism. Last  year  the  city  paid  more  than 
$600,000  to  repair  vandalized  park  property 
and  badly  needed  much  more  to  do  the  Job, 
Mr.  Heckscher's  chief  assistant.  William  R. 
Ginsberg,  says : 

"We  must  have  a  public  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  park  is  our  backyard  and 
f  rontyard.  Unless  the  xu-ban  dweller  begins  to 
treat  the  parks  as  his  own  garden,  the  parks 
are  not  going  to  be  there  for  the  enjoyment 
of  bis  descendants." 

Vandalism  goes  far  beyond  youngsters 
breaking  branches  when  they  scramble  up 
trees.  ESitlre  comfort  stations  are  demolished 
by  arson  and  explosion.  Swings,  seesaws  and 
even  the  rims  of  basketball  baskets  are  ruined 
or  stolen.  Hundreds  of  benches  are  shattered 
each  year  and  often  even  the  concrete  sup- 
ports are  demolished. 

What  is  the  answer?  Many  specialists  would 
give  more  Job  opportunities  to  slum  young- 
sters to  develop  more  psirtlclpatlon  and  a 
sense  of  belonging.  Some  executives  in  the 
department,  including  Mr.  Heckscher.  think  ' 
public  education  would  reduce  vandalism. 
But  Mr.  Callender  disagrees. 

"It  is  absurd."  he  says,  "to  try  to  educate 
the  people  in  these  communities  about  van- 
dalism. They  do  not  think  of  the  parks  in 
those  areas  as  theirs.  When  you  approach 
them  about  vandalism,  you  are  told  to  do 
something  about  more  important  matters. 
Vandalism  Is  often  a  means  of  showing  re- 
sentment. 

In  the  middle-class  sections,  which  are  not 
immune  to  the  problem,  attempts  to  stop 
vandals  have  been  stymied  because  parents 
say  they  can  do  nothing  with  their  adolescent 
sons  who  are  doing  the  damage. 

One  suggestion  made  by  some  city  execu- 
tives is  that  Judges  enforce  the  law  that  au- 
thorizes the  imposition  of  fines  on  the  par- 
ents of  vandals.  This  is  rarely  done. 

Part  of  the  city's  recreation  policy  is  to  use 
theater,  music,  dance  and  painting  as  a  tool 
to  ease  racial  hostilities  in  slums.  This  too.  Is 
the  Job  of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

"Most  of  what  we're  doing  is  directed  at  the 
deprived  areas."  Mrs.  Doris  Preedman.  who 
directs  performing  arts  projects  for  the  de- 
partment, says.  "The  middle  class  and  upper 
class  can  go  to  the  theater.  But  there  is  this 
whole  deprived  area  that  has  not  had  ex- 
posure to  the  arts.  Shakespeare  and  sym- 
phonies were  considered  basically  for  Estab- 
lishment groups.  That  was  where  I  came  in." 
From  the  backs  of  trucks,  from  little  .<-ta?es 
In  parks  and  playgrounds,  this  division  of  the 
department  has.  in  effect,  made  the  slums  a 
showcase  for  performing  artists,  many  of 
whom  were  recruited  from  the  slums. 

With  funds  scrounged  mostly  from  private 
groups — it  is  almost  impossible  to'  obtain 
city  funds  that  might  otherwise  be  allocated 
to  such  areas  as  pollution,  sanitation  and 
parks — Mrs.  Preedman's  projects  have  sup- 
ported graphic  arts  displays,  stilt  walks, 
workshops,  and  exhibitions  of  films  made  by 
slum  teen-agers. 

A  major  reason  that  a  program  such  as  this 
is  even  in  existence,  with  so  manv  other  de- 
partments clamoring  for  funds,  is  that  New 
York  City  is  the  world  capital  of  the  arts. 

Sol  Hurok.  the  international  Impresario, 
put  It  this  way:  "No  question  about  It.  New 
York  City  is  still  the  leading  city  in  the  coun- 
try In  music,  ballet,  theater,  opera.  It  is  still 
the  showcase  of  the  arts." 

New  York  has  retained  this  prominence  de- 
spite the  flight  of  substantial  numbers  of  the 
middle  class — who  make  up  much  of  Broad- 
way's audience — to  the  suburbs,  and  the 
growth  of  regional  theaters  to  serve  those 
playgoers. 

"It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  Broadway  or  New  York  City  theater 
by  the  out-of-town  theater."   says   Harold 
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Prince,  the  producer  of  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof" 
"Cabaret,"  and  "Zorba."  "Now  It  Is  finally  be- 
ing admitted  that  these  things  out  of  town 
are  not  so  good.  It  Is  no  accident  that  Off- 
Broadway  and  Off-Off-Broadway  grew  In  this 
city.  They  have  both  served  Broadway." 

In  addition  the  city  has  encouraged  the 
output  of  movies  here.  Some  24  full-length 
features  were  filmed  here  last  year,  compared 
to  15  the  preceding  year. 

The  city  also  hopes  to  stem  the  decline  In 
Broadway  theaters  that  dates  to  the  De- 
pression and  talking  pictures  by  persuading 
builders  to  Install  four  theaters  In  the  sky- 
scraper office  buildings  they  are  planning  for 
the  Times  Square  area. 

But  the  theaters  will  eventually  suffer 
If  New  York  Is  not  made  to  work  for  more  of 
Its  people — black  and  white,  rich,  middle 
class  and  poor,  young  and  old. 

Thus,  a  sign  In  Mrs.  Preedman's  office  Is  of 
relevance.  It  says: 

•What  are  500,000  kids  In  the  ghettos  going 
to  do  when  school  lets  out  on  June  28?" 

And  the  question  for  the  entire  population 
here  Is  what  will  it  do  if  the  city's  efforts  to 
raise  the  quality  of  life  In  New  York — In  pol- 
lution, sanitation,  public  recreation  and  the 
acts — continues  to  be  only  slightly  better 
than  a  holding  operation?  j 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  5,  1969] 
The  Changing  Citt:  Housing  Paralysis 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 
The  state  of  housing   In   New  York    City 
seems   as   hopeless   as   an   abandoned  tene- 
ment whose  broken  windows  stare  blankly 
out  on  a  slum. 

Private  Industry  is  building  apartments  for 
only  the  wealthiest  7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion except  in  cases  where  it  receives  gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

The  city  government  says  it  cannot  pro- 
duce decent  hoiislng  for  the  remaining  93 
per  cent  without  more  money  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Federal  housing  officials  charge  that  the 
city  has  not  been  efficient  enough  to  use 
all  the  funds  it  has  already  been  offered. 

As  a  result,  a  low-Income  family  asking 
for  an  apartment  In  a  publlc-hotislng  project 
will  become  No.  130,801  on  the  waiting  list, 
according  to  the  latest  figures.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  construction,  they  could  expect 
to  move  into  a  project  In  51  years. 

To  solve  this  problem  New  York  City  needs 
right  now  780,000  new  subsidized  apart- 
ments, but  the  Federal  housing  program.  In 
Its  34-year  history,  has  produced  only  800,- 
000  units  across  the  entire  country. 

All  this  adds  up  to  eight-million  New 
Yorkers  caught  in  a  clash  of  powerful  forces: 
rlsdng  rents  and  falling  rates  of  vacancy, 
dwindling  amounts  of  new  construction  and 
widespread  abandonment  of  sound  old  build- 
ings. 

The  Lindsay  administration,  which  in- 
herited these  problems,  has  not  been  able  to 
run  fast  enough  even  to  stand  still.  In  the 
view  of  many  urban  authorities. 

The  city  administration  has  taken  strides 
toward  allowing  the  poor  to  plan  the  renewal 
of  their  own  neighborhoods,  in  paying  care- 
ful attention  to  the  quality  of  designs,  in 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  past  cruelties 
of  relocation.  But  many  housing  experts  see 
these  gains  as  peripheral  to  the  problem, 
which  is  how  to  Improve  the  quantity  of 
-housing  In  this  most  congested  of  American 
ciUes. 

The  Improvements  are  needed  not  only  to 
replace  decayed  bouses  but  also  to  satisfy 
the  soaring  hopes  of  millions  no  longer  con- 
tent to  live  as  their  parents  did.  The  poor, 
most  of  them  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  seek 
escape  from  crowded,  heatless  tenements. 
The  middle  class,  mostly  white,  want 
enough  space  for  a  den  or  a  study,  a  patch 
of  lawn  for  their  children,  a  safe  neighbor- 
hood. 
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In  the  campaign  of  1965,  John  V.  Lindsay 
said  that  he  hoped  as  Mayor  "to  begin  the 
uplifting  of  New  York  and  to  build  at  least 
160,000  low  and  middle-Income  apartments" 
in  four  years. 

But  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  the 
city  started  construction  of  only  34,167 
apartments,  and  Just  8,920  of  these  were  for 
the  low-income  families,  most  of  them  black, 
who  are  now  In  the  city's  worst  housing. 

Last  year,  13,257  new  apartments  were 
started  here  through  a  variety  of  publicly 
aided  programs.  But  housing  specialists  esti- 
mate that  the  effort  was  dissipated  by  the 
number  of  good  apartments  that  decayed 
during  the  same  period. 

The  entire  population  of  Arizona  oould  fit 
Into  the  deteriorated  housing  in  New  York 
City.  There  are  now  a  half-million  decaying 
apartments,  and  the  disintegration  Is  accel- 
erating as  responsible  private  owners  retreat 
from  slum  neighborhoods  where  investment 
is  risky. 

It  is  this  rapid  decline  that  forms  the 
need  for  massive  government  building  pro- 
grams. But  the  obstacles  to  government  ac- 
tion are  enormous.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Climbing  real-estate  taxes,  interest  rates, 
construction  costs  and  land  prices  make 
housing  too  expensive  here  to  qualify  for 
many  Federal  hovislng  programs,  which  set 
limits  on  how  much  each  apartment  can 
cost. 

The  city's  political  and  administrative 
machinery  Is  too  unwieldy,  qualified  observ- 
ers believe,  to  allow  easy  navigation  through 
Federal  red  tape. 

New  York  Is  so  built  up  that  for  nearly 
every  building  that  is  constructed  one  must 
be  torn  down.  That  takes  time. 

Because  Washington  stresses  new  construc- 
tion, there  are  only  a  few  thinly  fovmded 
Federal  programs  aimed  at  stemming  dete- 
rioration, although  preservation  of  existing 
housing  might  reduce  the  need  for  new 
building. 

Even  those  who  have  studied  the  problem 
in  depth  have  difficulty  fully  understanding 
the  social  and  economic  forces  that  lead  to 
the  housing  deterioration  characterized  by 
rat  Infestation,  heatless  apartments  whose 
floors  are  covered  with  ice  In  the  winter,  solid 
buildings  abandoned  to  narcotics  addicts. 

ABANDONMENT    ON   THE    RISE 

The  abandonment  of  buildings,  by  both 
landlords  and  tenants,  has  climbed  precip- 
itously in  recent  years.  In  1961,  there  were 
1,000  abandoned  buildings  on  record:  in  1968 
there  were  7,100,  according  to  Dr.  Prank  S. 
Kristof,  an  economist  with  the  New  York 
State  Urban  Development  Corxwratlon.  Dr. 
Kristof  estimates  that  2,000  to  3,000  build- 
ings are  being  abandoned  here  each  year. 

Although  the  city  has  stepped  up  the 
demolition  of  unsafe  buildings — from  216  In 
1965  to  1,835  m  1968 — It  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  desertion  rate. 

As  a  result,  more  and  more  vacant  struc- 
tures are  left  standing,  with  a  depressing  and 
demoralizing  impact  on  surrounding  prop- 
erty and  residents.  Their  Infection  spreads 
quickly  through  whole  blocks  until  some  sec- 
tions to  the  city  now  resemble  bombed  out 
areas  of  wartime  Evuxjpe. 

According  to  housing  officials,  most  of  the 
abandoned  buildings  are  structurally  sound 
but  aging.  Caught  In  the  whirlpool  of  the 
slums  or  of  neighborhoods  changing  into 
slxims,  they  have  suffered  through  the  years 
from  neglect  by  their  owners,  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  put  rent  money  Into 
repairs. 

"A  deteriorating  building  is  as  vulnerable 
as  a  wounded  bird,"  said  Donald  H.  Elliott, 
chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

A    NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

A  vacant  apartment  falls  prey  to  drug  ad- 
dicts, who  rip  out  plumbing  and  sell  it  to 
support  their  habits.  The  old  boiler,  in  need 
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of  repair,  stops  providing  heat.  Water  freezes, 
bursts  the  pipes  and  drips  into  electrical 
wiring,  putting  out  the  lights  and  perhaps 
starting  a  fire.  The  tenants  leave,  one  by  one, 
and  the  building  is  gone. 

"If  there  is  insufficient  money  to  maintain 
a  building,"  a  group  of  landlords  said  recent- 
ly, "the  building  must  deteriorate  and  even- 
tually become  a  slum  structure."  They  blame 
the  cycle  on  rent  control  and  some  experts, 
such  as  Dr.  Kristof,  agree. 

But  other  specialists,  including  Prof. 
Chester  Rapkin,  director  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Institute  of  Urban  Environment  and 
a  member  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
doubt  that  if  controls  were  lifted  landlords 
would  put  Increased  rent  profits  back  into 
their  buildings.  And  even  If  they  did,  tre- 
mendous hardships  would  result  for  thou- 
sands of  families  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  rent  incresises. 

Moreover,  abandonment  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, even  In  major  cities  without  rent  con- 
trol. In  the  slums  of  Chicago's  West  Side, 
for  example,  structurally  sound,  brick  apart- 
ment houses  are  being  abandoned  by  owners 
who  do  not  regard  their  investments  as  worth 
maintaining. 

Here  and  in  Chicago,  the  city  governments 
attack  the  s3rmptoms.  New  York  fills  fuel 
tanks  that  landlords  have  let  run  dry,  fixes 
boilers  and  attaches  rents  and  uses  them  to 
upgrade  buildings.  But  the  victims  still  mul- 
tiply. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  a  grimy  tenement 
on  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side,  Mrs.  Zulma 
Pantoja.  a  dark-eyed  mother  In  her  early 
twenties,  rolls  her  baby's  crib  away  from  the 
wall  of  a  crowded  bedroom. 

"This  is  what  I  have  to  do  at  night."  she 
says,  "to  keep  the  rats  from  climbing  in." 

She  and  her  husband,  Americo,  and  their 
two  small  children  sleep  In  one  cramped 
room  of  their  three-room  apartment.  They 
pay  $35  a  month  rent,  although  with  Mr. 
Pantoja's  steady  Job,  they  could  afford  more. 

"I've  been  looking  and  looking  for  an  apart- 
ment," Mrs.  Pantoja  said,  "but  they're  all 
in  the  same  condition."  She  has  been  search- 
ing on  the  Lower  East  Side,  where  she  grew 
up,  and  where  she  wants  to  stay. 

The  Pantojas  are  Just  one  family  among 
thousands  who  have  suffered  from  the 
shrinking  availability  of  apartments,  Mr. 
Lindsay  characterized  the  dwindling  vacancy 
rate  as  an  "emergency"  in  1965,  when  It  was 
3.19  per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  It  had 
dropped  to  1.23  per  cent. 

One  consequence  of  the  shortage  has  been 
to  drive  up  rents  sharply  In  many  of  the 
city's  600,000  apartments  not  under  rent  con- 
trol, prompting  the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor  to  legislate  limits  on  the  Increases. 

But  while  benefiting  tenants  in  the  short 
run,  landlords  contend  that  by  restricting 
profits,  these  tenants  will  be  hurt  in  the 
future.  For  since  the  demand  for  office  space 
here  is  at  least  as  strong  as  for  apartments, 
many  developers  are  turning  toward  offlce- 
bulldlng  construction,  where  the  income  Is 
higher  and  the  tenants  considered  easier  to 
deal  with. 

Private  Industry  has  built  and  owns  92 
per  cent  of  the  city's  2.8-mllllon  residential 
units  without  aovemment  subsidies.  But 
privately  financed  apartment  houses  are  now 
going  up  only  in  the  most  prestigious  neigh- 
borhoods, such  as  Manhattan's  East  Side, 
and  monthly  rents  are  In  the  range  of  $100 
to  $150  a  room. 

Under  the  conventional  rule  that  rent 
should  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  Income, 
a  family  with  a  four-room  apartment  would 
have  to  earn  nearly  $20,000  a  year  to  pay 
those  rents.  The  median  family  Income  In 
the  city  is  about  $6,000  a  year. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  Just  north  of  Washington 
Square,  a  young  man,  his  wife  and  baby  are 
living  in  a  pleasant  cooperative  purchased  a 
few  years  ago  for  $32,000.  Now,  looking  for  a 
larger  co-op,  he  finds  he  can  get  $95,000  for 
his.  An  Impressive  profit? 
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"Peanuts!"  he  says.  The  apartment  with 
the  extra  room  he  wants  now  will  cost  him 
$135,000  or  more. 

Although  families  in  all  income  classes 
share  facets  of  the  same  problem,  the  need 
for  new  housing  is  most  acute  in  the  hard- 
core slums,  where  the  attraction  for  private 
money  and  private  initiative  is  weakest.  Most 
poor  families  do  not  have  the  option  that 
the  Fifth  Avenue  family  has:  a  move  to  the 
suburbs. 

For  this  reason.  Mayor  Lindsay  reordered 
the  housing  priorities  of  previous  adminis- 
trations, which  had  concentrated  on  build- 
ing up  and  preserving  fringe  areas  around 
slums,  but  had  avoided  emphasis  on  the 
slums  themselves. 

PRIORlrlES    ARE    REORDERED 

With  encouragement  from  Washington, 
which  wanted  to  attack  the  worst  housing, 
the  city  shifted  the  focus  to  the  major  poverty 
neighborhoods,  which  are  now  New  York's 
three  Model  Cities  areas — the  South  Bronx, 
Harlem-East  Harlem,  and  Central  Brooklyn 
(including  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brownsville 
and  East  New  York) . 

Under  the  Federally  sponsored  Model  Cities 
program.  Government  effort  is  to  be  con- 
centrated on  hard-core  slums  in  an  attempt 
to  deliver  improved  services,  such  as  sanita- 
tion, education  and  medical  care,  and  to 
raise  the  physical  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods by  building  new  housing,  schools, 
parks  and  recreation  centers. 

Some  planners,  however,  are  wary  of  the 
new  priority. 

They  argue  that  If  more  new  low-Income 
housing  is  built  inside  the  slums  than  out- 
side, more  low-income  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  families  will  continue  to  live  in  the 
bad  neighborhoods.  The  neighborhoods  may 
be  Improved,  they  contend,  but  there  will  be 
less  opportunity  for  the  poor  to  move  to  bet- 
ter parts  of  the  city.  The  bitter  racial  ghettos 
will  remain  Intact. 

The  city  has  tried  to  compensate  for  this 
by  adopting  a  policy  to  set  aside  20  per  cent 
of  the  apartments  in  middle-income  projects 
at  reduced  rents  for  low-income  tenants, 
and  by  leasing  units  for  the  poor  in  existing 
privately  owned  buildings  in  good  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Nevertheless  of  the  21,024  low-income 
apartments  in  new  projects  and  leasing  pro- 
grams approved  since  1965  only  7,434  are 
slated  for  neighborhoods  outside  poverty 
areas,  mostly  in  Queens  and  the  Bronx.  Most 
of  these  units  are  in  projects  that  have  not 
yet  been  built. 

This  concentration  on  building  in  the 
slums  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  a  pro- 
pasA\  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  whose  report  Mr.  Lindsay 
helped  write, 

"We  believe,"  the  commission  said,  "that 
Federally  aided  low  and  moderate-income 
housing  programs  must  be  reoriented  so 
that  the  major  thrust  is  In  nonghetto 
areas." 

NEW  CONSTRITCTION   DISCUSSED 

Asked  about  this  in  a  recent  Interview, 
the  Mayor  said  he  thought  new  construction 
should  be  undertaken  both  inside  and  out- 
Side  the  slums. 

"You  have  to  do  both,"  he  said.  "Obviously, 
what  is  desirable  to  achieve  Is  the  choice, 
In  the  long  run.  Given  a  choice,  the  average 
guy  stays  in  his  own  community.  Being 
locked  out  of  a  choice  Is  what  he  doesn't 
Uke." 

It  Is  clear  that  publicly  aided  housing  in 
good  neighborhoods  constitutes  the  best 
hope  that  poor  nonwhites  have  for  escaping 
the  slums,  Since  racial  discrimination  per- 
sists in  private  housing  despite  city,  state 
and  Federal  laws  against  it. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  recently  that  the  fight 
to  get  low-income  units  approved  in  middle- 
class  neighborhoods  was  "a  real  bloodbath" 
politically  because  of  white  resistance  to 
blSM:kS  moving  In. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  obstacle  to  public  housing  outside 
the  slums  is  the  scarcity  of  usable  vacant 
land,  according  to  Albert  A.  Walsh,  chair- 
man of  the  city's  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Elliott  adds  that  the  sites  that  are 
vacant  have  usually  been  left  alone  by  pri- 
vate developers  for  good  reasons,  such  as 
ground  that  is  too  soft  or  hills  that  are  too 
steep. 

Limited  sites  also  present  problems  in  the 
slums,  which  are  more  congested  and  dense 
in  New  York  than  in  most  other  cities. 
Usually,  hundreds  of  families  have  to  be  re- 
located from  rotting  tenements  wherever  new 
housing  is  built. 

To  accomplish  this,  some  neighborhoods, 
such  as  Coney  Island,  have  been  used  for 
what  community  leaders  call  "dumping 
grounds"  for  relocatees  from  housing  sites. 
Some  families  have  been  moved  several  times, 
always  from  tenement  to  tenement  rarely 
benefiting  from  the  new  housing  for  which 
they  make  room. 

The  city  has  tried  to  "make  relocation  a 
positive  move  upward,"  as  one  official  put 
it,  by  moving  tenement  residents  into  exist- 
ing public  housing  or  new  housing  across 
the  street  or  down  the  block  before  their 
homes  are  demolished  to  make  way  for 
new  structures. 

Much  of  the  intricate  planning  required 
by  this  process  has  been  done  by  community 
residents  themselves,  although  some  of 
them  have  complained  that  the  city  still  has 
not  given  them  enough  power. 

Neighborhood  people,  usually  black  or 
Puerto  Rlcan,  have  usually  been  allowed  to 
decide  what  buildings  will  be  torn  down, 
what  kind  of  housing  will  go  on  the  sites 
and  who  will  own  the  completed  projects. 

In  the  view  of  some  housing  specialists, 
the  city,  in  agreeing  to  some  measure  of  com- 
munity control,  has  simply  ridden  a  wave  of 
reaction  to  the  old  "bulldozer  technique" 
employed  in  the  nineteen-fiftles  by  Robert 
Moses  as  chairman  of  the  Slum  Clearance 
Committee. 

Rebellion  against  that  centralized  policy 
of  urban  renewal  began  in  the  later  years  of 
the  Wagner  administration,  these  observers 
note,  and  Mayor  Lindsay  has  merely  allowed 
it  to  move  along  its  natural  course. 

If  community  participation  has  resulted 
in  better  location  methods  and  other  bene- 
fits, it  has  also  caused  some  problems. 

The  planning  process,  for  example,  has 
often  become  a  battleground  on  which  con- 
tentious community  organizations  wage 
their  wars  for  power  and  prestige.  As  a  re- 
sult, important  projects  have  been  delayed. 

In  Coney  Island,  for  example,  a  predomi- 
nantly black  group  wanted  low-income 
housing  on  four  sites  along  Surf  Avenue.  An 
association  of  businessmen,  mostly  white, 
wanted  the  housing  for  middle-income 
families. 

The  blacks  compromised  and  accepted  a 
city  plan  for  half-middle  and  half  low-in- 
come apartments.  But  the  whites,  adamant, 
used  their  influence  on  Board  of  Estimate 
members  to  force  the  city  to  drop  plans  for 
one  of  the  sites.  It  Aras  a  vacant  lot,  and 
still  is. 

In  another  instance,  planning  for  the  Mll- 
bank-Frawley  Circle  urban  renewal  area  In 
Harlem  was  snarled  for  years  because  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans  weie  battling  for  control 
of  the  program. 

BENEFITS    ARE    SEEN 

City  officials  concede  that  there  are  some- 
times delays.  But  more  often,  they  say  re- 
newal projects  would  take  even  longer  with- 
out community  support.  Instead  of  planning 
relocation  programs,  residents  would  be 
blocking  them. 

The  city  has  retained  final  authority  over 
Important  decisions,  however.  City  officials 
recently  blocked  attempts  by  leaders  of  the 
Harlem-East  Harlem  and  South  Bronx  Model 
Cities  areas  to  take  complete  control  of  the 
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programs  there.  The  result  was  an  organlza- 
lion  whose  power  is  to  be  shared  In  "part- 
nership." by  both  the  community  and  the 
city  goverrunent. 

The  city's  community  Involvement  and 
relocation  policies  depend  on  small,  "vest- 
pocket"  housing  sites  scattered  throughout 
a  neighborhood  rather  than  on  massive  proj- 
ects replacing  whole  neighborhoods  with 
huge  superblocks. 

Charles  J.  Urstadt,  the  State  Housing  Com- 
missioner, is  extremely  critical  of  the  city's 
devotion  to  the  "vest-pocket"  approach,  as- 
serting that  it  takes  as  much  work  by  plan- 
ners to  clear  the  way  for  100  unite  as  for 
1,000,  and  what  New  York  needs  is  a  large 
quantity  of  housing  in  a  hurry. 

But  advocates  of  the  policy  stress  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  a  neighborhood's 
character,  of  retaining  the  structure  and  the 
roots  of  the  people,  because  new  buildings 
alone  do  not  solve  the  problems  of  poverty. 
This  policy,  and  the  attention  to  pleasing, 
efficient  design,  has  delayed  some  projects 
and  this  annoys  the  specialists  who  want 
quantity.  But  to  other  experts  the  eventual 
gains  outweigh  the  delays,  for  the  resulting 
high  quality,  they  say,  may  keep  pace  with 
the  public's  soaring  aspirations. 

Community  involvement  has  had  other 
ramifications,  such  as  pressure  on  construc- 
tion unions  to  employ  more  nonwhites,  the 
letting  of  contracts  to  black  architects  and 
black-owned  demolition  companies  and 
ownership  of  some  new  buildings  by  non- 
profit organizations  based  in  the  sltmis. 

But  these  trends  alone  will  not  build 
housing.  The  Mayor,  his  housing  officials 
and  some  experts  outside  government  believe 
the  greatest  impediment  to  construction  is 
cost. 

City  aides,  as  well  as  the  administrators  of 
other  cities,  recently  told  George  Romney, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, (H.U.D.),  that  unless  changes  are 
made  in  the  rules  by  which  money  is  granted, 
the  Federal  housing  programs  will  come  to 
a  complete  halt. 

By  law,  the  Federal  Goverimient  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pay  for  public  housing  that  costs 
more  than  $3,150  a  room  to  build,  a  figure 
that  Congress  has  raised  only  26  per  cent 
since  1949,  compared  to  a  118  per  cent  rise 
here  In  construction  costs,  according  to  Mr. 
Walsh. 

The  city's  most  recent  project  application 
was  Just  $5  below  that  limit. 

The  $3,150  celling  covers  only  ptoro  con- 
struction costs.  A  second  limitation,  not  writ- 
ten Into  law,  but  alleged  by  city  officials  to  be 
imposed  administratively  by  H.U.D.,  covers 
the  entire  development  cost  of  a  project,  such 
as  land  cost  and  architects'  fees,  as  well  as 
construction. 

Federal  officials  deny  there  is  such  a  limit, 
but  city  housing  men  Insist  that  until  leas 
Chan  a  year  ago.  It  was  set  at  $20,000  an 
apartment,  and  has  been  relaxed  only  in  re- 
cent weeks  90  that  it  rises  as  costs  increase 
and  apartments  grow  In  size. 

One  H.U.D.  official  said  he  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  price  tags  for  fear  of  angering  "South- 
ern Senators,"  who  he  said  would  object  to 
btUldlng  such  "expensive"  apaitments  for  the 
urban  poor. 

INEFFICIENCV   IS  CHARGED 

The  ceiling's  effect  has  been  to  hamper  the 
city's  construction  program.  Mr.  Walsh  as- 
serts, by  requiring  staff  to  spend  more  time 
getting  the  cost  estimates  down,  and  by  sub- 
jecting many  applications  to  rejection  by 
Washington. 

Some  Federal  officials  observe  that  private 
industry,  building  low-income  housing  that  Is 
sold  upon  completion  to  the  Housing  Author- 
ity, has  been  able  to  do  it  for  about  $19,000 
an  apartment. 

In  response  to  cHy  charges  that  Federal 
regulations  have  hindered  housing  efforts. 
United  States  officials  and  some  liousing  ex- 
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ports  outside  tb«  Oovemment  mftthtain  th&t 
tb«  city  hem  not  been  as  efficient  as  It  oouM 
be  In  finding  sites,  getting  developers,  obtain- 
ing aid  from  Washington  and  pusblng  plans 
through  Its  own  agencies. 

Jason  R.  Nathan,  who  heads  the  Housing 
and  Development  Administration,  the  new 
superagency  designed  to  streamline  the  hous- 
ing operation  by  combining  competing  bu- 
reaucracies Into  one  body,  counters  that  1968 
was  a  "quietly  spectacular  year."  He  says  he 
now  has  a  full  pipeline"  of  more  than  33,000 
units,  most  of  which  are  ait  the  beginning  of 
the  tortuous  route  through  the  government 
bureaucracy. 

KORK  OimCTTLTIKS  AHKAO 

New  Yorkers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
have  Immense  housing  difficulties  for  some 
time  to  come  because  the  city's  problems  are 
aggravated  versions  of  national  Ills. 

So  much  money  is  needed,  specialists  In  the 
field  believe,  that  national  prlorltlee  must  be 
reversed  to  place  housing — along  with  other 
domestic  programs — high  above  spending  for 
defense. 

One  H.UJ3.  official  conceded  recently  that 
"New  York  City  could  theoretically  use  all  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  whole  country." 

H.X7A  S^y^  ^^  allocated  about  $lOO-mllllon 
to  New  York  for  all  Its  housing  programs  in 
1968.  In  addition,  the  city  spent  9S0-mllllon 
of  its  own,  through  its  capital  budget.  But  the 
Planning  Commission  has  said  that  to  make 
a  visible  dent  In  the  city's  housing  problem. 
9o80-mUlion  a  year  must  be  allocated  for  10 
years  at  least. 

In  the  meantime,  the  problem  will  remain 
an  Intimate  one  for  New  Yorkers.  "The  place 
a  Tna.n  Uves  Is  more  than  Just  another  com- 
modity, service  or  jwssesslon,"  wrote  the 
President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing 
last  December. 

"It  Is  a  symbol  of  his  status,  an  extension 
of  his  personality,  a  part  of  his  identity,  a 
determinant  of  many  of  the  benefits — and 
disadvantages— of  society  that  will  come  to 
him  and  his  family:  schooling,  police  protec- 
tion, mirnlcipal  services,  neighborhood  en- 
vironment, access  (or  lack  of  access)  to  a 
hundred  possibilities  of  life  and  culture." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1969] 

The  Changing  CrtY:   School  Tcbmoil 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

The  city  school  system,  in  the  view  of  most 
authorities.  Is  falling  to  meet  the  major 
challenge  that  it  faces:  the  education  of 
masses  of  seriously  disadvantaged  black  and 
Puerto  Bican  children. 

In  contrast,  these  authorities  agree,  the 
city's  schools  work  as  well  now  as  tiiey  have 
in  the  past  for  those  white  middle-class 
youngsters  enrolled  In  traditionally  stable 
and  homogeneous  neighborhood  .schools. 

This  difference,  more  pointed  than  ever 
because  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  school 
population  has  passed  the  50  per  cent  mark 
and  is  still  growing,  has  led  to  demands  for 
change  that  have  shaken  not  only  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  but  also  the 
municipal  colleges. 

As  a  result,  the  school  system,  with  its  1.1- 
million  children  on  the  primary  and  second- 
ary levels,  and  the  colleges,  with  166,000 
students,  have  become  both  a  battleground 
and  a  laboratory  for  the  complex  social  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  the  outgoing 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  gave  the  official 
view  of  the  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of 
his  40  years  In  the  school  system : 

"The  public  should  not  be  misled  con- 
stantly into  believing  that  the  public  schools 
have  failed.  They  have  not  failed.  They  are 
still  doing  exceptionally  well  those  things 
they  have  always  done  well. 

"Deficiencies  lie  In  the  system's  difficulty  of 
coping  with  a  new  and  massive  group  of 
seriously  disadvantaged  children.  Even  in  this 
area  the  New  York  City  public  schools  have 
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been  pioneers  In  practically  every  Innovative 
program  to  help  the  disadvantaged. 

"Unfortunately,  we.  In  addition  to  every 
other  large  city  In  the  nation,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  marshal  effectively  our  own  and 
all  the  other  forces  of  society  which  must  be 
brought  together  to  solve  this  problem." 

One  of  the  problems  of  mobilizing  the  full 
resources  of  the  society  Is  that  control  of  the 
schools  Is  split  between  the  city  and  the  state. 
As  a  result,  potentially  important  reforms — 
such  as  the  current  move  towtu'd  decentral- 
ization— cannot  be  determined  by  local  op- 
tion or  leadership. 

The  State  Legislature,  for  example,  deter- 
mines to  a  large  extent  the  financing  of  the 
schools  because  It  supplies  almost  half  the 
annual  $l.2-bllllon  budget  through  aid  for- 
mulas over  which  the  city  has  little  control. 
Also  It  can  and  does  change  the  composition 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  method  of 
selecting  Its  members  whenever  It  feels  the 
need. 

Other  problems  also  figure  In  the  schools' 
difficulties: 

Probably  as  never  before  In  the  city's 
history,  the  parents  of  slum  children  as  well 
as  of  middle-class  children  have  riveted  their 
attention  on  the  schools  as  the  gateway  to 
economic  Improvement  and  personal  fulfill- 
ment. But  a  conflict  has  developed  over  how 
the  schools  can  best  serve  the  majority  and 
over  whether  the  schools  should  become — 
as  many  black  community  leaders  believe — 
an  instrumentality  for  much  broader  social 
change. 

As  a  result  of  this  conflict,  an  Increasing 
number  of  white  middle-class  parents  have 
begun  to  fear  that  the  schools  are  no  longer 
serving  their  children.  Some  have  left  the 
city  and  a  relative  few  have  placed  their 
children  in  private  schools. 

A  predominantly  white  teaching  stair  has 
been  challenged  by  a  mass  of  dissatisfied 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  parents  and  com- 
munity groups.  The  white  staff  Is  highly 
unionized  and  has  been  supported  by  white 
leaders  of  other  unions,  putting  them  In  con- 
tention with  much  of  the  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  community. 

Because  the  schools  are  so  Important  to 
the  community  and  consume  after  welfare 
the  largest  share  of  the  city  budget.  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  felt  compelled  to  assume  greater 
control  over  school  affairs,  placing  himself 
in  conflict  with  traditionalists  who  believe 
public  education  should  be  insulated  from 
politics. 

In  New  York  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country  the  public  schools  can  no  longer 
solve  their  problems,  as  they  once  could,  by 
casting  out  those  who  are  difficult  to  edu- 
cate. At  the  turn  of  the  century,  for  exam- 
ple, only  4  per  cent  of  school-age  children 
completed  high  school;  today  almost  40  per 
cent  of  eligible  youngsters  actually  enter 
college. 

A  heritage  of  long  years  of  neglect — ^the 
result  of  Inadequate  planning  and  financ- 
ing— has  left  the  schools  seriously  over- 
crowded. This  Is  especially  true  In  the  high 
schools,  where  lack  of  space  and  curtailed 
programs  have  been  invitations  to  disorder. 

SURVEY'S    RESULTS 

A  recent  Public  Education  Association  sur- 
vey showed  that  there  are  40,000  more  stu- 
dents In  the  public  high  schools  than  they 
are  equipped  to  accommodate.  This  is  a  group 
large  enough  to  fill  10  to  15  entire  high 
schools  or  more  than  the  total  number  of 
high  schools  in  any  but  the  largest  American 
cities. 

Against  the  background  of  the  school  sys- 
tem's Inability  to  deal  with  the  education 
of  large  numbers  of  its  children,  public  at- 
tention has  been  focused  not  on  what  is 
wrong  with  the  city's  schools  but  on  the 
symptoms  of  their  Illness:  violence  In  the 
streets,  anti-Negro  and  antl-whlte  invective, 
the  temporary  closing  of  tenslon-rldden 
schools. 
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"Disorders  and  fears  of  new  and  frighten- 
ing dimensions  stalk  the  corridors  of  many 
of  our  schools,"  the  high  school  prlnclpala 
have  warned  In  a  somber,  official  commu- 
nique. "The  hour  Is  late,  our  schools  are  In 
peril." 

Indeed,  often  In  alliance  with  radical  col- 
lege students,  bands  of  high  school  puplla 
and  some  of  their  community  allies  did  begin 
to  roam  the  corridors  of  the  schools  and  the 
streets  around  them. 

The  picture  was — and  Is — clearly  grim.  But 
contrary  to  the  convictions  of  many  New 
Yorkers,  It  Is  not  unique  to  the  city.  It  Is 
part  of  a  national  malaise. 

"Three  out  of  five  principals  report  some 
form  of  active  protest  In  their  schools,"  ac- 
cording to  a  siu'vey  conducted  this  spring  by 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  "Many  who  note  no  pro- 
test as  yet  add  that  they  expect  It  In  the 
near  future.  .  .  .  Among  Junior  high  schools, 
56  per  cent  report  protest  activities." 

This  year  there  have  been  school  disrup- 
tions In  such  places  as  Edcouch,  Tex.  (popu- 
lation 2,800)  and  In  Billings,  Mont,  (popula- 
tion 55,000) .  Police  patrols  have  been  a  com- 
monplace In  schools  across  the  country. 
Security  guards  are  stationed  In  schools  from 
Newark  to  Kansas  City,  where  they  are 
equipped  with  handcuffs  and  chemical  spray. 
Armed  guards  and  plainclothes  men  patrol 
schools  In  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Oakland 
and  Flint,  Mich.  In  some  cities — San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago  among  them — more  than 
half  the  schools  have  experienced  some  sort 
of  disruption  during  the  last  year. 

In  major  cities,  the  troubles  in  the  schools 
have  grown  largely  out  of  racial  and  class 
conflict.  Exacerbating  this  has  peen  a  panicky 
expectation  of  trouble  by  those  who  have 
been  conditioned  by  the  tense  social  atmos- 
phere to  foresee  the  worst. 

In  this  crisis  atmosphere,  many  New  York- 
ers lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  dozens  of 
schools  operate  here  without  disruptions, 
continuing  year  In  and  year  out  to  produce 
students  of  exceptional  talent  who  win  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  nation's  scholastic 
award  and  college  scholarships. 

Last  week,  for  example,  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science  and  Stuyvesant  High 
scored  first  and  second  among  7,000  schools 
across  the  country  that  competed  in  the 
207th  annual  high  school  mathematics  con- 
test. 

Moreover,  many  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
students,  too,  complete  school  successfully, 
win  academic  honors  and  move  on  to  college, 
often  to  the  highly  selective  campuses.  And 
their  number,  though  still  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Is  Increasing. 

To  make  this  point  one  day  not  too  long 
ago,  when  newspapers  and  television  news- 
casts were  filled  with  accounts  of  violence  in 
eight  city  schools,  John  Doar,  then  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  asked  a  reporter 
friend : 

"Why  don't  you  mention  that  there  are 
900  schools  In  the  city?  Why  not  a  headline 
saying,  'Children  Leaniing  Peacefully  In  892 
Schools?' " 

RESPECTED    BT    EDITCATORS 

The  Implications  of  Mr.  Doar's  remark  are 
Important,  for  If  New  York  shares  an  educa- 
tional crisis  with  other  major  cities  around 
the  country.  It  continues  to  enjoy  respect 
among  the  nation's  educators. 

Harold  Howe  2d.  who  was  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  In  the 
Johnson  Administration,  believes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  New  York's  schools  are  of  higher 
over-all  quality  than  those  of  most  other  big 
cities. 

This  Is  not  an  assessment  that  Is  easily 
grasped.  In  part,  because  there  are  no  fully 
acceptable  yardsrtlcks  by  which  to  measure 
the  quality  of  one  school  system  against  an- 
other, and,  In  part,  because  the  size  of  New 
York's  school  system  places  It  In  a  special 
category.  Only  11  of  the  50  states  have  as 
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many  public  school  students  as  New  York 
has,  which  means  that  all  of  the  city's  edu- 
oatlonal  aooomplishments  and  failings 
should  properly  be  oom.pared — if  that  were 
possible — with  the  records  of  entire  states. 

Despite  the  abeenoe  of  conclusive  measure- 
ments of  educational  performance,  there  are 
some  Indicators  of  success  or  failure,  and  on 
these  New  York  does  fairly  well  In  compari- 
son with  other  dtlee. 

In  reading  tests  conducted  In  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, 41.3  per  cent  of  the  city's  sixth- 
graders  demonstrated  an  ability  to  read  above 
the  national  norm,  as  against  24  per  cent  In 
Philadelphia  and  25  per  cent  In  Boston. 

ANOTHER    STUDY    CtrED 

This  is  small  consolation,  of  course,  since 
the  majority  of  the  city's  sixth-graders  were 
recorded  as  reading  t>elow  the  norm. 

Another  reading  study  offers  further  evi- 
dence, however,  that  the  problem  lies  in  the 
system's  inability  to  educate  the  poor  and 
culturally  deprived.  This  study  found  that  in 
10  schools  with  predominantly  Negro  enroll- 
ments, the  proportion  of  fifth-graders  read- 
ing at  or  above  their  grade  level  ranged  from 
14  per  cent  to  44  per  cent,  while  in  10  schools 
with  a  predominantly  white  enrollment  the 
range  was  from  31  per  cent  to  73  per  cent. 

The  necessity  of  educating  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  children  is  not  likely  to 
diminish  during  the  foreseeable  future.  Be- 
tween 1957  and  1964,  the  city's  white  public 
school  enrollment  declined  by  85,000.  At  the 
same  time,  black  enrollment  Increased  by 
111.000  and  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  by 
60.000. 

Together,  these  two  groups  now  constitute 
54  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  popula- 
tion. 

Total  enrollment,  which  declined  with  the 
white  middle-class  exodus  to  the  suburbs 
in  the  post- World-War  II  period  and  because 
of  the  low  Depression-era  birth  rate  and  the 
growth  of  parochial  schools,  now  stands  at 
the  same  level  it  reached  in  1934. 

But  while  the  school  system  has  only  10 
per  cent  more  pupils  than  it  had  in  1939,  its 
staff  has  grown  from  40,000  to  66,000.  per- 
mitting smaller  classes,  additional  specialized 
services  and  administrative  positions,  but 
bringing  charges  from  Mayor  Lindsay  that 
the  svstem  falls  to  use  its  resources  effec- 
tively. 

"Our  schools  are  the  most  lushly  funded 
school  system  in  the  nation,"  Mayor  Lindsay 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  He  said  that  per 
pupil  expenditure  starts  at  $969  in  ordinary 
grade  schools  and  rises  to  $1,200  in  the  More 
Effective  Schools,  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide enriched  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

"It  has  the  best  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  any 
city — not  Just  some  but  any  city  in  the 
country,"  the  Mayor  continued.  "And  yet  the 
problem  is  that  the  management  of  the 
thing  is  such  that  we  just  don't  get  the  pro- 
duction." 

Albert  Shanker,  the  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  agrees  with  the 
Mayor's  statistics,  p>olntlng  out  that  Detroit 
operates  classes  of  45  pupils  while  the  maxi- 
mum class  size  in  New  York  is  34  and  many 
are  substantially  smaller  than  that. 

Mr.  Shanker  disagrees,  however,  with  Mr. 
Lindsay's  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the 
school  system.  If  children  on  the  same  socio- 
economic level  are  compared.  Mr.  Shanker 
contends,  New  York's  educational  success 
is  greater  than  most  other  cities. 

But  to  an  increasing  and  highly  impatient 
number  of  parents,  the  central  issue  was  not 
that  the  city  school  system  is  working  better 
than  those  of  other  cities,  but  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  working  for  their  children. 

Two  strikes,  one  over  wages  and  other  labor 
iss\;4e8,  and  one  last  year  that  involved  the 
decentralization  battle  in  the  Ocean  HIU- 
Brownsvllle  district  of  Brooklyn,  plus  boy- 
cotts and  other  shutdowns  have  been  closing 
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the  schools  periodically,  Interrupting  educa- 
tion over  the  last  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Milton  A.  Oalamlson,  a  spokes- 
man first,  for  integration  and  now  for  com- 
munity control  of  the  schools,  expressed 
such  dissatisfaction  this  way : 

"The  quality  of  education  In  our  public 
schools  continues  to  fall  Into  Intolerable 
depths,  with  community  morale,  the  will  to 
teach  and  the  depths  In  decades." 

Other  black  spokesmen,  even  more  mlli- 
tantly,  have  accused  the  schools  of  "educa- 
tional genocide." 

But  Dr.  Robert  J.  Havlghurst  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  an  expert  in  urban  edu- 
cation, believes  such  charges  overlook  "the 
whole  complex  reality  of  society"  and  turn 
the  schools  into  "collective  scapegoats  for 
troubles  of  the  city." 

He  says  that  "many  of  the  local  critics  of 
the  blg-clty  schools  have  a  naive  faith  in 
what  the  school  can  accomplish  when  It  Is 
not  aided  by  the  family." 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  schools  came  into 
social  focus  as  never  before  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  large  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
school  population  and  into  political  focus 
with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  de- 
clared In  his  1965  campaign  that  a  Mayor 
"must  not  shrink  from  taking  stands"  even 
at  the  risk  of  involving  himself  In  contro- 
versy. 

Thus  the  Mayor  became  Identified  with 
the  push  for  decentralization  and  with  the 
controversy  over  community  control  that 
erupted  following  the  Issuance  of  proposals 
by  a  mayoral  advisory  panel  headed  by  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  the  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

In  reality,  the  demand  lor  com:nunlty  con- 
trol arose  not  out  of  any  action  taken  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  or  Mr.  Bundy,  but  out  of  what 
Harlem  considered  a  betrayal  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1967. 

At  a  time  when  integration  was  the  para- 
mount objective,  community  groups  in  Har- 
lem has  opposed  construction  of  Intermedi- 
ate School  201  at  127th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue  on  the  ground  that  the  new  school 
would  automatically  fall  victim  to  de  facto 
segregation  because  of  its  location. 

The  Board  of  Education  assured  the  com- 
munity leaders  that  the  school  would  be 
Integrated  and  proceeded  with  Its  construc- 
tion. 

When  the  school  was  opened,  the  Harlem 
community's  fears  were  fully  realized.  The 
school  was  virtually  100  per  cent  black  and 
Puerto  Rican.  At  that  point,  Harlem  spokes- 
men turned  to  a  new  demand — not  for  inte- 
gration but  for  the  power  to  run  the  school 
as  the  community's  own. 

Out  of  this  cry  for  community  control 
grew  the  Ford  Foundation's  plan — which 
came  long  before  the  Bundy  report  on  de- 
centralization— to  establish  clusters  of  lo- 
cally administered  schools  around  I.S.  201,  in 
Ocean  Hlll-BrownsvUle  and  on  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

The  purpose,  according  to  critics  of  the 
existing  system,  was  not  only  to  improve 
ghetto  schools,  but  also  to  restore  public 
faith  in  the  school  system  through  new  man- 
agement patterns. 

RECRtrrrMENT   LAG 

One  demand  of  community  groups  seeking 
control  of  neighborhood  schools — more  Ne- 
gro teachers  and  principals — has  been  com- 
plicated, however,  by  a  lag  in  the  city's  re- 
cruitment of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  Into 
teaching  and  educational  administration. 

Washington,  for  instance,  has  a  predomi- 
nantly black  enrollment  and  a  predomi- 
nantly black  teaching  staff.  Detroit,  a  labor 
city  where  the  unions  appear  to  have  made 
an  earlier  peace  with  integration,  has  a 
school  population  that  is  60  per  cent  black; 
40  per  cent  of  its  teaching  staff  and  30  per 
cent  of  Its  administrative  staff  are  also  black. 

By  contrast,  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  and  a  mere  handful  of  the  admin- 
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Istrators  here  are  Negroes.  The  first  Negro 
high  school  principal  in  New  York's  history 
was  appointed  last  year. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  which  controls 
the  licensing  of  teachers,  denies  that  It  dis- 
criminates. In  a  literal  sense,  this  is  true,  but 
many  educators  note  that  any  tightly  con- 
trolled admission  system  In  which  standards 
are  established  by  the  "Ins"  tends  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  Its  own  image. 

Before  1930,  veterans  of  the  system  recall, 
many  Jews  were  barred  from  teaching  in  the 
city  system  on  the  basis  of  speech  tests.  Dr. 
Nathan  Brown,  executive  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  remembers  that  when  he 
entered  the  school  system  in  1937,  there  were 
only  two  Jewish  high  school  principals — and 
seven  other  principals  who  had  converted 
from  Judaism  to  Catholicism. 

This  sort  of  pattern  of  self-reinforcing  ex- 
clusion broke  down  under  the  pressure  of 
Jewish  Insistence  on  entry  into  the  school 
system.  And  today  it  is  beginning  to  give  way 
to  a  new  wave  of  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
men  and  women  pressing  for  access  and 
power. 

In  seeking  access  and  power  this  group 
came  Into  conflict  with  the  middle-manage- 
ment layer  of  the  school  establishment  and, 
by  extension,  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  sets  over-all  policy  for  the  system. 

The  board,  ideally  in  traditional  New  York 
thinking,  has  been  a  nonpartisan  body  dedi- 
cated to  what  Is  best  for  the  pupils  without 
regard  to  what  is  best  for  any  power  bloc  in 
the  city. 

However,  experts  In  the  field  point  out  that 
in  naming  members  of  the  board  New  York 
Mayors  generally  have  been  careful  to  try  to 
keep  a  balance  of  Roman  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant and  Jew  and,  with  the  rise  in  Negro  and 
Puerto  Blcan  population,  these  groups  have 
successfully  pressed  for  representation. 

And,  while  Mayors  usually  have  said  that 
they  did  not  Interfere  with  their  bo.irds. 
these  experts  are  not  so  sure  that  this  has 
been  precisely  true. 

Old-timers  in  the  system  say.  for  example, 
that  former  Mayor  Florello  La  Guardla  often 
involved  himself  In  educational  matters,  not 
always  vrtth  the  best  results  for  the  schools. 
Former  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  is  often 
cited  as  a  model  hands-off-the-schools 
Mayor.  Yet  veterans  in  the  system  say  that 
this  did  not  keep  him  from  getting  many 
things  that  he  wanted. 

"He'd  pick  up  the  phone  and  talk  t-i  the 
right  party,"  one  of  them  said  recently.  "But, 
of  course,  most  of  the  people  involved  were 
Democrats  and  so  it  remained  a  family 
affair." 

In  contrast,  Mayor  Lindsay,  in  a  stand  sim- 
ilar to  Mayor  La  Guardia's.  let  it  be  clenrly 
known  that  he  Intended  to  take  a  strong  rnle 
in  determining  school  policies  on  the  ground 
that  the  Mayor  had  to  take  re?ponsibility 
since  he  appointed  the  members  of  the  3:.*rd 
of  Education  and  helped  to  set  its  budget. 

MAYOR    CRITICIZED  ^ 

Once  he  became  publicly  identified  with 
school  policies,  the  Mayor  also  become  a  tar- 
get for  criticism  from  members  of  the  .school 
hierarchy  and  teachers  union.  Much  o:  this 
centered  on  the  following  contention-s: 

By  being  publicly  identified  ulth  one  or 
another  side  of  an  issue  the  Mayor  C3iil-;  not 
mediate  crucial  situations  as  effectively  a,  he 
might  have  had  he  not  been  involved. 

The  Mayor's  reluctance  to  deal  with  labor 
leaders  behind  the  scenes  made  contract  ne- 
gotiations more  combative  and  costly 

The  Mayor  did  not  have  as  much  techni- 
cal and  administrative  knowledge  of  school 
affairs  as  the  school  officials  who  had  been 
operating  the  system  over  the  years 

Mr.  Lindsay's  answer  to  these  charges  is 
that  it  was  the  meptness  of  the  educafonal 
bureaucracy  that  conipelled  him  to  step  into 
the  situation  in  the  first  place  and  that  as 
the  Mayor  he  could  not  remain  passive  about 
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so  central  an  Issue  as  the  quality  of  public 
education. 

And  while  there  has  been  hostility  between 
him  and  Mr.  Shanker  in  the  past,  many  ob- 
servers within  both  the  union  and  the  Board 
of  Education  now  believe  that  relations  be- 
tween the  two  have  greatly  Improived. 

The  State  Legislature  has  now  stepped  in 
to  reduce  the  Mayor's  power  over  the  Beard 
of  Education.  In  its  last  session  it  directed 
that  the  bo.ird  named  by  the  Maysr  be  re- 
placed by  an  interim  board  appointed  by  the 
city's  five  Borough  Presidents  This  board 
will  be  replaced  next  year  by  a  seven-mem- 
ber board,  five  members  to  be  chosen  in 
borough  elections  and  only  two  to  be  named 
by  the  Mayor.  i 

The  legl.slatlon  was  not  what  i'.ie  Mavor 
had  sought  Some  school  officials,  including 
Mr.  Doar.  say  that  a  laclc  of  administrative 
foUowup  explains  the  defeat  of  most  of  Mr. 
Lindsay's  decentralization  proposals  when 
the  school  b'li  was  flna'.ly  pu;hed  hurriedly 
through  the  Legislature  In  Aprl! 

There  is  at  the  same  time,  an  equally  wide- 
spread feeling  among  critic?  that  the  school 
system  itself  is  also  lacking  m  administrative 
follow- through,  and  that  this  has.  in  fact, 
forced  fne  Mayor  to  step  into  t'lie  battle. 

The-e  critics  cite  as  examples  the  following 
two  planning  and  construction  problems: 

When  the  city  followed  a  state  recom- 
mendation to  move  ninth-grads  pupils  '.•om 
Junior  high  schools  to  high  schools  to  speed 
integration,  it  did  not  plan  new  high  schools, 
thus  creating  the  overcrowding  that  fueled 
much  of  the  present  unrest. 

The  school  board  planned  new  comprehen- 
sive high  schools  that  would  Include  both 
vocational  and  academic  programs.  One  was 
to  open  in  1968  and  four  other  plus  four 
additions  to  existing  schools  were  to  open 
this  year;  none  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

As  in  many  city  crises  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  City  Planning  Commission  ac- 
cuse each  other  of  causing  such  delays. 

Another  e.xample  critics  cite  Is  the  much 
publicized  Higher  Horizons  program,  which 
offered  special  instructional  and  cultural  op- 
portunities to  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
When  these  Intensive  efforts  showed  signs 
of  pairing  off,  the  program  was  spread  to  so 
many  schoois  that — without  extra  funds — it 
was  diluted  into  oblivion. 

StUl  another  criticism  has  been  directed 
at  the  system's  unwillingness  to  respond  to 
those  it  has  found  too  radical,  with  the  re- 
sult that  relatively  m.oderate  pressures  have 
been  supplanted  by  more  militant  demands. 

Seven  years  ago,  for  example,  the  school 
system  recoiled  from  the  demands  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  for  speedier  Integration.  Bay- 
ard Rusttn  was  then  (as  he  is  now)  a  leading 
Integrationist  spokesman,  but  James  B.  Dono- 
van, then  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
refused  to  meet  with  him  because  he  was 
considered  to  be  an  extremist. 

The  current  level  of  black  militancy  makes 
it  poignantly  plain  that  Mr.  Rustjn  and  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  merited  more  considerate  treat- 
ment. 

Just  as  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
have  been  the  target  of  demands  for  improved 
service  to  the  disadvantaged,  so  too  has  the 
City  University,  where  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  students.  Joined  by  white  radicals,  have 
staged  disruptive  and  at  times  violent  dem- 
onstrations against  allegedly  inadequate  ad- 
missions for  the  minorities. 

But  the  university  has,  in  fact,  established 
a  national  record  along  these  lines:  20  per 
cent  of  its  total  enrollment  is  now  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  and  more  than  3.000  students 
are  enrolled  in  special  programs  to  aid  the 
educationally  handicapped. 

Moreover,  the  giant  tuition-free  City  Uni- 
versity has  expanded  steadily  to  its  current 
total  of  166,000  students,  a  growth  of  almost 
60  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years.  With  its 
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new  affiliation  with  the  Mount  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine,  the  university  now  offers  courses 
from  Junior  college  through  the  highest  pro- 
fessional level. 

The  university  thus  offers  New  Yorkers  op- 
p>ortunities  for  mass  higher  education  on  a 
basis  unequaled  anywhere  except  in  Cali- 
fornia with  its  statewide  college  and  uni- 
versity network. 

MASTER    PLAN    FOR    CrTY    UNrVERSrTY 

By  1975,  under  a  master  plan  for  the  City 
university,  every  high  school  graduate  in  the 
city  will  be  assured  of  a  post-high  school  edu- 
cation, 25  percent  in  skills  centers  that  are 
a  step  below  the  community  colleges. 

Despite  the  City  University's  accomplish- 
ments, however,  its  fiscal  stability  has  deteri- 
orated to  a  point  of  crisis  and  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment — enunciated  recently  by 
Dr.  Buell  G.  Gallagher,  the  former  president 
of  City  College — for  incorporating  the  City 
University  into  the  State  University  system. 

While  the  City  University's  problems  may 
be  transferred  ultimately  to  the  state,  the 
city  and  its  people  cannot  so  easily  shed  the 
problems  of  elementary  and  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

A  few  have  found  an  answer  in  private 
schools,  but  they  enroll  only  about  25.000 
pupils,  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  total  school 
population  and  their  tuitions,  now  about 
.?2.000  a  pupil  at  the  high  school  level,  are 
skyrocketing.  Even  the  parochial  schools 
which  now  have  about  350,000  pupils,  have 
felt  a  financial  squeeze  and  their  enrollment 
has  dropped  12,000  in  the  last  four  years. 

So  for  most  New  Yorkers  with  children,  the 
battle  for  quality  education  will  be  fought — 
and  won  or  lost — in  the  public  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

A  PACESETTER 

Mr.  Shanker  believes  that  after  "extreme" 
forms  of  community  control  are  curbed,  the 
progress  brought  by  decentralization  of  the 
school  system  may  well  set  the  pace  for  the 
nation's  other  large  cities. 

Depvuy  Superintendent  Brown  thinks  that 
the  strife  that  has  wracked  the  system  in 
recent  years  has  created  a  greater  sense  of 
healthy  participation  especially  among  the 
poor.  "Where  a  principal  has  really  mobilized 
his  own  parents."  Dr.  Brown  said,  "the  ex- 
tremists have  little  chance  to  take  over." 

Mayor  Lindsay  Is  displeased  by  the  decen- 
tralization bill  that  was  finally  passed  in 
Albany,  foreseeing  political  party  domina- 
tion of  the  elected  school  board.  He  has  urged 
all  segments  of  the  system,  however,  to  try  to 
make  the  best  use  of  new  opportunities  to 
decentralize  the  system. 

But  many  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity are  openly  angered  by  what  they  con- 
sider concessions  in  the  bill  to  the  teacher's 
union  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  demonstra- 
tion districts. 

Thus  at  this  point  no  one  can  assess  the 
futuie  of  the  city's  school  system,  and  the 
million  children  who  are  dependent  upon  it, 
unless  it  is  to  say  that  the  time  of  suspicion 
and  frustration  is  not  yet  past. 
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The    Changing    Crrr:     Social    Tensions 

( The  following  is  the  seventh   report  in   a 

series  on  the  problems  of  New  York  City ) 

(By   bylvan  Pox) 

Deep  and  often  violent  divisions  between 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor  and  between 
the  white  and  the  black  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  New  York  and  other  cities  as  they  are 
now  organized,  according  to  many  urban 
officials  and  scholars. 

Finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that- — in  the  words  of 
John  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion— the  people  involved  in  the  conflict  live 
in  "fragmented  worlds." 

It  is  complicated,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the 
fear,  disorder  and  social  uoheaval  plaguing 
the  cities  reflect  racial  and  class  differences 


that  have  emerged  with  dramatic  sharpness 
only  during  the  last  few  years. 

"Three  major  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  these  strains  in  the  fabric 
of  tirban  life: 

The  new  insistence  by  large  segments  of 
the  poor — and  especially  the  black  p>oor — • 
that  they  substantially  control  the  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  that  affect 
their  lives. 

The  willingness  of  the  poor  to  express  these 
demands  by  employing  tactics  of  social  dis- 
ruption and  even  violence. 

A  resulting  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  city's 
middle  class — both  white  and  black — that 
this  assertlveness  by  the  poor  threatens  them 
and  is  transforming  the  city  Into  a  place 
that  no  longer  works  for  them. 

unexpected,   explosive   change 

"We're  running  completely  out  of  time," 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  commented.  "One  big 
mistake  and  It  will  all  be  over.  It  will  Just 
be  one  big  slvun." 

So  new  is  the  present  situation  that  no 
candidate  in  the  1965  Mayoral  campaign  an- 
ticipated the  cataclysmic  changes  that 
brought  a  transformation  of  substantial  seg- 
ments of  the  black  community  Into  a  group 
no  longer  asking  for  Integration,  but  demand- 
ing— often  in  stridently  separatist  terms — a 
significant  share  of  autonomous  control  over 
the  institutions  of  society. 

Nor  did  the  candidates  foresee  the  increas- 
ing disenchantment  that  has  evidently  stim- 
ulated a  new  wave  of  migration  to, the  sub- 
urbs by  members  of  the  middle  class  in  re- 
sponse to  the  new  turbulence  in  the  city. 

After  he  became  Mayor  in  1966,  John  V. 
Lindsay  began  walking  the  streets  of  the 
city's  black  and  Puerto  Rican  ghettos  in 
a  dramatic  and  largely  successful  effort  to 
convince  restive  minority  group  members 
that  City  Hall  cared  about  their  problems. 

Today,  Mr.  Lindsay  spends  at  least  as  much 
time  \'1sltlng  middle-class  neighborhoods  in 
an  effort  to  dispel  the  conviction  of  large 
segments  of  the  middle  class  that  City  Hall 
does  not  care  about  theirs. 

Senator  Javlts,  looking  back  over  the  last 
few  years,  believes  "priority  had  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  or  they  would  have  torn  the  place 
down." 

Challenging  Senator  Javlfs  analysis.  May- 
or Lindsay  says:  "There's  a  big  commitment 
to  the  poor,  but  the  larger  commitment  is  to 
the  middle  class.  Most  of  the  priority  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  middle  class." 

It  is  almost  Irrelevant  which  analysis  Is 
correct.  What  really  counts  Is  the  delicately 
interlocking  nature  of  the  city's  problem: 
as  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  poor  and  the  Negroes,  the  middle  class 
has  felt  cheated  and  threatened.  And  when 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  middle  class, 
the  blacks  and  the  poor  felt  abandoned,  help- 
less and  hostile. 

This  has  forced  the  Mayor  to  search  for 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  new  racial  and  class 
tensions  that  have  emerged. 

SEARCH    FOR    SOLUTION 

Mayor  Lindsay  created  the  Urban  Task 
Force  to  open  channels  of  communication 
between  the  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munities and  City  Hall,  and  he  and  members 
af  his  administration  have  conducted  rounds 
of  meetings  with  rcllglotis  and  community 
groups  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  city's  eth- 
nic, class  and  racial  antagonisms. 

But  these  effortE,  most  urban  authorities 
agree,  must  be  measured  in  the  context  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  problems,  for  which  there 
are  no  easy  .solutions. 

These  authorities  say  that  the  %-ocal  and 
often  violent  expressions  of  "the  revolution  of 
rising  aspirations"  among  the  poor  and  the 
reaction  of  hostility  among  segments  of  the 
white  middle-class  reflect  national  and  in- 
ternational social  forces.  The  problems  cre- 
ated  by   these   forces,  they  say,  cannot   be 
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resolved  by  local  government  or  perhaps  by 
any  government. 

"These  pressures  were  being  created  and 
developed  regardless  of  the  administration 
that  happened  to  be  around,"  said  Jerome 
Liblet,  the  program  director  of  the  Center  for 
New  York  City  Affairs  at  the  New  School. 

The  pressxires  are  evident  everywhere  in 
the  city — In  the  comments  of  a  white  store- 
keeper who  complains  that  black  people  "are 
trying  to  get  everything  for  themselves"  and 
in  the  cries  of  young  black  militants  that 
"the  white  man  is  unqualified  to  make  Judg- 
ments about  the  lives  and  needs  of  black 
people." 

THE    TAXI    SYNDROME 

They  are  evident  as  well  in  the  peculiar 
cycle  of  racial  hostility  that  surrounds  the 
citv's  taxlcabs. 

White  cab  drivers  avoid  going  into  black 
neighborhoods  not  so  much  because  they  are 
bigots,  but  because  they  fear  being  attacked 
or  robbed  in  high-crime  areas. 

As  a  result,  black  people  find  it  hard  to  get 
a  cab.  They  feel  Insulted  and  humiliated  and 
accuse  white  drivers  of  being  racists. 

Because  there  are  so  few  licensed,  white- 
driven  cabs  in  the  ghettos,  unlicensed  gyp- 
sy cabs  manned  by  black  drivers  have  pro- 
liferated in  these  neighborhoods.  And  as  more 
gypsy  cabs  with  black  drivers  have  appeared 
on  the  streets,  white  cab  drivers  have  ex- 
pressed anger  in  racial  terms  at  the  growing 
competition. 

In  recent  months,  the  gj'psy  cabs  have  ap- 
peared with  greater  frequency  In  midtown 
areas,  to  the  increasing  chagrin  of  white 
cab  drivers  who  charge  that  the  gypsies  are 
often  inadequately  insured,  are  Illegally  pick- 
ing up  passengers  who  hall  them  and  are 
tolerated  by  the  city  because  they  are  driven 
and  used  by  Negroes  whom  the  city  does  not 
wish   to  offend. 

UNWANTED   ACTIVITY 

"Nobody,"  Mayor  Lindsay  a»ys,  "wanted 
the  agitation  and  the  movement  and  the 
energies  and  what-not  that  have  happened  in 
the  last  few  years.  But  it  has  happened." 

Dr.  Kenneth  Marshall,  a  black  official  of 
the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 
says  of  this:  "People  at  the  bottom  began  to 
have  a  sense  of  not  being  Just  helpless  vic- 
tims." 

Aided  by  vigorous  community-action  orga- 
nizations created  through  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program,  the  poor  began  to  force 
changes  by  using,  in  the  Mayor's  words,  "ev- 
ery device  that  there  was  to  pull  themselves 
up." 

Yoimg  married  couples  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs to  find  a  patch  of  green,  a  more  placid 
environment  in  which  to  raise  children,  a 
place  to  escape  from  the  frantic  pace  of  the 
city,  a  piece  of  the  world  that  they  could 
call  their  own. 

By  the  early  1960's,  demographers  say,  most 
of  those  who  preferred  the  suburban  life 
style  to  that  of  the  city  had  moved  and  the 
out-migration  had  dwindled  to  a  trlckie. 

While  a  difficult  group  to  define,  the  middle 
class  in  practical  terms  consists  of  the 
roughly  70  per  cent  of  the  city's  white  and 
black  population  that  has  a  family  income 
level  above  the  poverty  threshold  of  about 
$7,000  or  SS.OOO  a  year  (depending  on  family 
size)  and  below  the  level  of  affluence  en- 
Joyed  by  those  with  incomes  of  $30,000, 
S40,000  and  more. 

A  FAITH  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

It  Is  a  group  whose  members  share  a  strong 
desire  for  stability  and  tranquility,  have  a 
basic  faith  in  the  existing  social  system  and 
seek  above  all  an  opportunity,  as  one  middle- 
class  resident  of  Queens  said,  "to  live  a  de- 
cent life,  send  my  kids  to  a  decent  school 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  up  to  become 
decent  adults." 

Huge  numbers  of  this  group  spilled  from 
the  city  into  the  suburbs  in  the  1950's,  cre- 
ating the  vast  suburban  belt  that  now  sur- 
rounds New  York. 
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BACKGROUND  TO  VIOLENCE 

Then,  as  Mr.  Gardner,  a  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  the 
Johnson  Administration,  put  it,  "the  storms 
came"  and  the  cities    'cracked  wide  open." 

Plans  for  the  busing  of  children  to  inte- 
grate schools  were  angrily  opposed  by  some 
white  middle-class  parents.  Negro  resent- 
ment over  discrimination  that  cost  them 
Jobs,  housing  and  education  erupted  in  Har- 
lem in  the  riot  of  1964. 

Street  disturbances  broke  out  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  East  New  York  in  1966  after 
major  riots  around  the  country.  The  follow- 
ing year  Puerto  Ricans,  angered  because  an 
off-duty  policeman  had  killed  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
who  had  been  in  a  knife  fight,  took  to  the 
streets  of  East  Harlem  in  a  riot  that  cost 
three  lives. 

Meantime,  the  black  ghettoes  boiled  with 
new  demands  for  equal  rights  that  became 
more  and  more  separatist  in  orientation,  fo- 
cusing on  calls  for  black  control  of  schools, 
hospitals,  police  precincts,  businesses. 

CRIME  A    MAJOR  ISSUE 

Crime  in  the  streets  emerged  as  a  major 
urban  problem,  assuming  in  many  instances 
strongly  racial  overtones.  The  welfare  burden 
mounted  to  unforeseen  proportions  and  it 
too  acquired  heavily. racial  implications. 

Finally,  the  school  decentralization  con- 
flict erupted,  bringing  the  teachers'  strike 
and  further  polarizing  the  city  along  racial 
and  class  lines. 

Anti-Semitic  statements  were  made  by 
extremist  Negroes,  touching  off  a  reaction 
among  Jews  that  divided  two  traditionally 
sympathetic  groups.  Unions  were  accused  of 
being  racist.  For  a  time,  the  fabric  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  unraveling. 

At  the  same  time,  relations  simmered  be- 
tween the  city's  840,000  Puerto  Rloans  and 
1.5-milllon  Negroes. 

Many  Puerto  Ricans  are  white  and  for 
them  assimilation  into  the  majority  society 
of  the  United  States  poses  much  the  same 
problems  that  were  encountered  and  solved 
by  earlier  immigrant  groups  from  Europe. 

Black  Puerto  Ricans,  however,  face  the 
same  racial  problems  faced  by  black  native 
Americans.  But  some  Puerto  Ricans,  regard- 
less of  their  skin  complexions,  resent  being 
lumped  with  black  Americans.  And  bome 
black  Americans  feel  a  measure  of  hostility 
toward  Puerto  Ricans  because  of  the  relative 
success  of  many  Puerto  Ricans  In  moving 
into  the  social  mainstream. 

The  response  to  all  of  these  internal  ten- 
sions in  the  city  by  many  members  of  the 
middle  class — both  white  and  black — has 
been  a  new  flight  to  the  suburbs,  according 
to  population  experts. 

Among  those  most  susceptible  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  suburbs  were  those  most  directly 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  black  ghettoes — 
the  lower-middle-class  white  residents  of 
Brooklyn,  some  parts  of  Queens  and  the 
Bronx. 

"The  upper-middle-class  New  Yorker 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  black  people 
moving  in  large  numbers  into  his  neighbor- 
hood/' said  one  demographer.  "They  can't 
afford  it.  But  the  .small  home  owner  in 
Queens  or  Brooklyn  does." 

"It's  the  white  guy  who  feels  most  threat- 
ened, who's  desperately  trying  to  hang  on 
to  what  he's  managed  to  get — his  status  in 
the  middle  class — who  is  likely  to  have  the 
strongest  racial  feelings."  one  urbanologlst 
said. 

NEIGHBORHOODS    IN    TRANSI'nON 

.\s  the  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  ghettoes 
continue  to  expand  into  many  neighborhoods 
in  the  city  that  for  generations  had  housed 
lower-mlddle-class  white  families,  additional 
problems  result.  Young  whites,  whose  earning 
power  and  Interests  are  vital  to  the  city's 
economy,  often  flee  to  the  suburbs.  But  their 
parents  remain,  locked  in  their  inability  to 
find  new  apartments  that  would  remotely 
approach  their  rent-controlled  ones,  frozen 
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m  old  ethnic  attitudes  of  resentment  toward 
strangers,  blaming  and  fearing  the  newcom- 
ers for  the  crime  and  the  deterioration  and 
the  loss  of  community  that  result  when  the 
landlords  stop  maintaining  services  and 
merchants  move. 

Typical  of  such  people  are  a  $140-a-week 
salesman  and  his  wife  who  live  with  their 
three  children  in  a  one-family  three-bedroom 
house  in  Queens  Village.  They  are  thinking 
of  moving  to  Nassau  County. 

PROPERTY    TAX    CITED 

Why?  The  wife  answered  the  question 
this  way:  More  Negroes  are  moving  into  their 
neighborhood  and  the  local  junior  high 
school  has  become  "heavily  Negro  and  is 
terrible." 

"While  we  approve  of  helping  those  too 
old  to  work,"  she  says,  'the  city  pays  out  too 
much  in  welfare.  Practically  all  or  at  least 
half  the  S350  taxes  we  pay  on  the  house  we 
bought  for  $15,000  seven  years  ago  goes  for 
welfare." 

Actually  the  house  is  now  worth  about 
$21,000  and  taxes  in  Nassau  County  on  such 
propertv  would  be  substantially  higher. 
But.  like  the  other  points  the  housewife 
makes,  their  relevancy  to  her  situation  stems 
not  from  fact  as  much  as  from  deeply  felt 
emotions. 

No  one  has  sold  statistical  information  on 
how  extensive  the  new  flight  to  the  suburbs 
has  become.  Those  who  believe  it  is  sub- 
stantial— and  this  includes  almost  all  urban 
authorities — explain  that  we  are  nine  years 
from  the  last  census  and  that  very  little  re- 
liable information  will  be  available  until  the 
1970  census  is  completed. 

THE  EXODUS  INCREASES 

These  authorities  are  impressed,  however, 
by  such  intormatlon  as  came  from  the 
Census  Bureau  recently  and  was  included  in 
a  report  published  by  Urban  American  and 
the  Urban  Coalition. 

This  report  showed  that  whites  left 
America's  cities  at  the  rate  of  140.000  a  year 
before  1966.  Between  1966  and  1968,  the  re- 
port said,  the  rate  of  flight  increased  to 
nearlv  500.000  a  year. 

There  a'^e  other  clues  that  indicate  new 
movement  to  the  suburbs.  State  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  show  that  New  York 
Citv,  which  had  a  population  of  7.7-million 
in  1960  grew  to  8.1 -million  in  1968— an  in- 
crease of  4.4  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Rockland 
County's  population  rose  by  56  per  cent; 
Westchester's  by  8.1  per  cent;  Nassau's  by 
10.6  per  cent  aiid  Suffolk's  by  54.3  per  cent. 

Tills  migration  clearly  is  not  limited  to 
whites.  In  one  block  in  "Teaneck,  N.J..  for  in- 
stance, a  dozen  middle-class  Negro  families 
have  bought  homes  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  and  similar  patterns  can  be  seen  in 
Englewood  and  other  suburban  areas  known 
to  be  hospitable  to  Negroes. 

Those  close  to  the  black  community  are 
convinced  that  many — probably  most — 
members  of  the  black  middle  class  share 
ideotlcal  concerns  with  the  white  middle 
class  about  civil  disorder,  crime,  the  mount- 
ing welfare  burden,  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  other  problems  of  life  in  the  city. 

THE  LEADERSHIP  FUNCTION 

But  Dr.  Marshall  of  the  Metropolitan  Ap- 
plied Research  Center  savs  that  a  smaller 
group  within  the  Negro  middle  class  Is 
highly  conscious  of  its  connections  with  the 
black  masses  and  sees  itself  performing 
leadership  functions  to  help  Negroes  get  "a 
significant  piece  of  action"  in  the  society. 

Portions  of  this  group  share  the  intensi- 
fication of  feeling  among  some  Negroes  in 
all  economic  classes  and  particularly  among 
the  young  that  separatism  and  not  ab- 
sorption into  the  mianstream  of  urban 
society  is  the  most  efficient  path  to  a  better 
llfr 

This  view  Is  not  nev.'.  During  World  War  I 
Marcus  Garvey  set  up  his  headquarters  for 
the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Assocla- 
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tlon  In  New  York  and  In  the  1930's  he  bad 
thousands  of  black  people  marching  under  a 
program  that  called  for  the  establishment 
of  Negro-run  biulnesses,  schools  and  even  a 
Black  Cross  equivalent  to  the  Red  Cross. 

For  a  long  time,  the  main  preoccupation 
of  most  Negroes  wa«  directed  at  Intert^tion 
Into  the  dominant  American  society.  When 
the  Institutions  and  social  mores  of  the  na- 
tion proved  more  resistant  to  change  than 
was  hoped  by  many  Negroes,  however,  the 
separatist  position  gained  a  new  relevancy 
and  new  followers. 

RACISTS   BLAMKO 

This  approach  contended  that  racist  ele- 
ments In  the  society  were  cximulatlvely  re- 
stricting opportunity  for  nonwhltes.  Many 
labor  unions  were  closed  to  all  but  a  hand- 
full  of  black  Journeymen:  colleges  and  uni- 
versities appeared  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
slum  youths. 

For  a  man  like  Roy  Innls,  the  national 
director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Ekjuallty, 
blacks  can  achieve  parity  with  whites  In  a 
truly  pluralistic  society  only  after  they  have 
achieved  control  over  their  own  Institutions. 

He  maintains  that  until  blacks  In  the  na- 
tion's "idt'ernal  colonies"  achieve  recogni- 
tion' as  a  people  and  gain  sovereignty  over 
their  geographical  cultural  entitles — the 
ghettos — they  will  not  have  satisfactory  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  Innls  urges  the  granting  to  "the  Har- 
lems"  of  local  control  over  such  Institutions 
as  schools  and  hospitals,  whose  budget  could 
produce  capital  to  be  reinvested  "In  the  ccm- 
miinlty,  by  the  community." 

What  It  Is  to  be  black  in  New  Tork  City 
was  expressed  recently  by  a  father  of  two 
girls,  one  10.  the  other  9.  who  said  life  for  his 
family — middle-class  Harlemltes — is  "like 
waging  a  daily  war  to  maintain  one's  sanity." 

"It's  at  least  50  percent  more  difficult  for 
black  families,"  he  said,  "than  it  is  for  white 
families  of  the  same  economic  bracket." 

This  New  Yorker  is  a  personnel  executive 
who  earns  $15,000  a  year  and  to  his  annoy- 
ance pays  S225  a  month  for  rent.  "I  get  less 
house  for  the  same  buck,"  he  said.  "And  I 
can't  move  to  the  suburbs  because  they're 
not  eager  for  me  there." 

"I  also  pay  more  for  all  kinds  of  Insur- 
ance— car.  fire,  theft.  Living  in  Harlem,  I'm 
always  considered  a  risk." 

"Yoti  wonder  why  we  want  community 
control  in  schools?  he  asked.  "Because  of  the 
local  school  situation  I  have  to  send  my 
daughters  out  of  the  area — and  even  that's 
not  satisfactory.  Last  week  my  daughter  was 
In  a  class  play.  She  and  the  other  black  girl 
In  her  class  had  the  traditional  Negro  singing 
roles.  White  children  had  the  speaking  parts." 

G.\INS    BY    NEGROES 

Despite  persistent  discrimination,  how- 
ever, the  black  middle  class  is  obviously 
growing  in  this  city  and  throughout  the 
country.  Recently  published  figures  show 
that  in  1952,  only  7  percent  of  the  nation's 
noRwhlte  families  had  incomes  of  more  than 
$7,000  a  year.  By  1967,  that  proportion  had 
risen  to  34  percent  and  if  the  South  is  ex- 
cluded, the  figure  is  even  higher. 

To  some  urban  experts,  this  growth  of  the 
black  middle  class  is  an  evolution  of  major 
significance,  heralding  establishment  of  a 
"new  middle  class "  to  replace  the  whites 
who  have  deserted  the  cities. 

Senator  Javits  is  one  who  believes  that  this 
"new  middle  class"  will  emerge  as  a  potent 
force  in  New  York  in  five  to  10  years. 

The  concept  of  "the  new  middle  class"  was 
at  the  heart  of  the  "Plan  for  New  York  City," 
a  massive  master  plan  for  the  city's  future 
drawn  by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  plan  proposes  that  the  city  spend 
$1.9-bllllon  a  year  to  create  a  new  middle 
class  through  a  system  of  direct  payments 
to  the  poor,  the  development  of  new  public 
service   Jobs,   subsidy  of  expanded   Jobs   In 
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private  industry  and  stipends  to  poor  peo- 
ple taking  advanced  training. 

"We  are  not  pursuing  the  chimera  of  a 
mass  return  of  the  middle  class,"  the  master 
plan  says.  "That  Is  not  going  to  happen. 
If  the  city  is  to  have  a  thriving  middle  class, 
It  will  have  to  create  it." 

CLASS    MOBtLTTT    NOTZO 

other  specialists  are  not  impressed  with 
this  approach.  They  note. that  as  the  poor — 
including  the  black  poor — have  moved  Into 
the  middle  class,  they,  like  their  wealthier 
counterparts,  have  often  fled  the  city  for  the 
suburbs. 

One  such  urban  expert  Is  Jerome  Llblet  of 
the  New  School.  He  argues  that  a  new,  pre- 
dominantly black  middle  class  in  New  York 
would  not  adequately  replace  the  ethnically 
mixed  middle  class  that  Is  fleeing  because  of 
rising  taxes,  higher  rents  and  "the  subtle 
pressures  that  frighten  people." 

Diversity,  Mr.  Llblet  and  others  believe, 
is  the  crucial  ingredient  that  makes  New 
York  the  exciting  place  it  has  traditionally 
been. 

For  many  urban  authorities,  the  answer  is 
not  Just  to  elevate  the  city's  poor  to  middle- 
income  levels — as  Important  as  that  is — but 
to  concentrate  as  well  on  retaining  as  many 
white  middle  class  people  as  possible.  This, 
they  say,  must  be  done  by  solving  a  whole 
realm  of  social  and  economic  problems  such 
as  housing,  crime  and  welfare. 

RACE     NARROWS    FOCUS 

They  say  that  many  members  of  the  white 
middle-class  perceive  the  welfare  problem  in 
narrow  racial  and  clays  terms,  rather  than  as 
a  problem  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

This  is  because  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  people  on  welfare  in  New  York  City 
are  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  For  the  mid- 
dle cla.ss,  with  its  strong  belief  in  the  work 
ethic  and  in  self-reliance,  this  is  a  source  of 
Irritation  that  further  kindles  hostility  and 
dlvisiveness  in  the  city. 

•If  the  city  weren't  financing  welfare," 
said  Dick  Netzer,  the  chairman  of  the  eco- 
nomic department  at  New  York  University 
and  an  authority  on  urban  taxation,  "It  could 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  sales  tax  and  elim- 
inate the  income  tax." 

Because  of  the  nicial  and  class  hostilities 
and  the  complexity  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences between  the  clashing  groups  many  ur- 
ban authorities  believe  that  time  is  running 
out  for  New  York  and  other  cities.  "I'm  wor- 
rie<l  now,"  says  Mr.  Liblet.  "I've  just  become 
worried." 

LOOKING    TO     WASHINGTON 

Dr.  Russell  Nixon,  the  director  of  New 
York  University's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
the  Unemployed,  says  that  one  way  of  cre- 
ating "a  balanced  city  enriched  by  its  ethnic 
diversity'  is  through  more  aggressive  politi- 
cal leadership  "that  will  assert  itself  In 
Washington." 

"What  is  needed",  he  declared  is  "a  large- 
scale  reassignment  of  resources"  that  would 
pour  billions  of  Federal  dollars  into  the  cities 
to  deal  with  the  wide  range  of  problems 
that  beset  them. 

"Part  of  our  difficulty."  Dr.  Nixon  says, 
"is  that  we  are  involved  in  confronting  the 
culmination  of  a  lot  of  defaults  of  the  past 
which  make  the  problems  difficult  to  deal 
with  and  imperative  that  they  be  dealt 
with  and  hard  and  fast." 

John  Gardner  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
agrees  and  adds  a  note  of  stringent  criticism 
of  what  he  calls  "the  irresponsibility"  of  the 
middle  class. 

"Here  Is  a  class,"  he  says,  "that  has  been 
done  pretty  well  by  In  economic  terms.  But 
typically,  they  are  not  doing  much  to  make 
this  a  thriving  society. 

"They  get  out  to  the  suburbs  and  they 
don't  give  a  damn  what  happens.  They're 
not  citizens  any  more  in  a  Pertclean  sense. 
They're  not  responsible  members  of  a  city 
in  a  civic  sense." 
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"They  conceive  of  the  city's  problems  as 
something  you  can  run  away  from,"  Mr. 
Gardner  says  grimly.  "But  there  Just  isn't  a 
far  enough  place  to  run." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1969) 

Thb  Changing  Crry:  Power  Is  Limtted 
(By  Richard  Reeves) 

New  York  Is  the  wealthiest  city  In  the 
world  and  Its  name  Is  synonymous  with  in- 
ternational jxjwer,  but  Its  government  can 
mobilize  only  a  fraction  of  the  city's  resotirces 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  people  who 
live  here. 

That  paradox  is  at  the  root  of  the  city's 
problems,  according  to  many  urban  officials 
and  scholars. 

New  Yorkers  pay  almost  one-flftb  of  all 
the  Income  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal 
government,  but  city  officials  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  a  $50-mllllon  Federal  loan 
to  rehabilitate  old  homes  in  the  Crown 
Heights  section  of  Brooklyn. 

New  York  provides  43  per  cent  of  the  state's 
tax  revenue,  but  does  not  have  the  power  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  dog's  license  from  $5 
to  86  without  the  approval  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. 

The  city  provides  Jobs  for  500,000  com- 
muters, but  its  government  does  not  op>er- 
ate  most  of  the  bridges  and  tunnels  they  vise 
to  get  here. 

The  people  of  New  York  may  be  the  most 
talented  and  powerful  assemblage  on  earth, 
but  some  think  of  government  in  terms  of  the 
White  House  and  Common  Market  rather 
than  City  Hall  and  the  Board  of  Estimates. 

The  powers  of  city  goverrmient  are  often 
overrated,  according  to  numerous  officials 
and  urban  experts  Interviewed  in  recent 
weeks.  They  suy  New  York  often  cannot  get 
full  use  of  its  own  resources  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  housing,  air  pollution,  health  care 
and  other  areas  for  many  reasons,  including 
these : 

No  city  has  standing  under  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Thus,  New  York  City  has 
no  powers  or  rights  other  than  those  granted 
to  it  by  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  result 
Mew  York  has  almost  no  direct  link  with 
Washington,  which  collects  $15  billion  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes  and  $6  billion  in  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  here.  The  city  gets  back 
less  than  $1  billion  in  Federal  aid  after  Wash- 
ington takes  cxre  of  foreign  policy,  defense, 
farm  subsidies  and  other  national  concerns. 

The  state  retains  the  right  to  control  such 
details  of  city  government  as  the  power  to 
decide  what  taxes  the  city  may  Impose,  how 
many  hours  a  policeman  may  work  and  how 
much  a  dog  tag  costs.  Some  political  leaders 
here  agree  that  times  have  not  changed  much 
since  1905.  when  George  Washington  Plun- 
kitt,  a  Tammany  Hall  politician,  said:  "This 
city  is  ruled  entirely  by  hayseed  legislators 
from  Albany.  .  .  .  The  hayseeds  think  we  are 
like  the  Indians  to  the  national  Government, 
that  is,  sort  of  wards  of  the  state,  who  don't 
know  how  to  look  after  ourselves  and  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Republicans  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Ontario  and  other  backwoods 
counties." 

The  city  Is  serviced  by  300,000  employes 
welded  into  a  bureaucracy  that  Lyle  C.  Pitch, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration and  a  former  City  Administrator, 
characterized  as  "antiquated  machinery 
faced  with  Civil  Service  systems  that  reward 
mediocrity." 

The  city  has  no  identifiable  power  struc- 
ture, but  is  led  by  shifting  coalitions  of  busi- 
ness Interests,  unions,  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  and  the  government.  While  smaller 
cities  have  consistent  civic  leadership,  many 
Important  New  Yorkers  Involve  themselves 
only  In  occasional  local  Issues  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  national  and  interna- 
tional Interests.  In  the  words  of  Andrew 
Helskell,  chairman  of  Time  Inc.  and  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition,  "They  use  the  city 
as  a  launching  pad  to  go  hither  and  yon." 
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The  city,  like  others,  is  surrounded  by 
suburbs,  1,500  of  them,  which  many  New 
Yorkers  say  take  the  best  the  city  has  to 
offer  and  return  very  little  aside  from  the 
skills  and  leadership  they  provide  for  com- 
mercial enterprises.  Scarsdale  is  one:  80  per 
cent  of  its  men  commute  here  each  workday. 
Including  Saul  Horowitz  Jr.,  president  of  one 
of  New  York's  largest  construction  firms  and 
a  civic  leader — in  Scarsdale.  where  he  Is  the 
Mayor.  "We  are  close  enough  to  New  York  so 
that  people  here  can  take  part  In  New  York 
life,"  he  said,  "but  far  enough  away  so  that 
there  is  a  geographical  chasm  between  New 
York's  problems  and  Scarsdale." 

URBAN    crisis    JS    NATIONAL 

Most  Of  those  problems  are  not  unique  to 
New  York — talk  of  the  national  urban  crisis 
has  become  so  routine  that  more  than  half 
the  speeches  made  last  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  about  the  cities — but 
there  Is  a  difference  in  degree  between  New 
York  and  other  cities. 

'The  difference  between  an  elephant  and  a 
mouse."  Dr.  Fitch  said. 

New  York  Is  larger  than  66  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  since  World  War  U  has 
absorbed  the  migration  of  an  estimated  total 
of  2-mllllon  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  about 
the  same  number  of  people  taken  in  by  the 
entire  United  States  in  the  great  Irish  migra- 
tion of  1846  to  1870.  -< 

Many  experts  argue  that  New  York  and 
other  cities — which  have  received  an  addi- 
tional 1.5  million  poor  people — have  handled 
this  national  problem  remarkably  well  despite 
the  broad  social  and  ecdnomlc  problems  it 
has  caused. 

"Urban  life  has  Improved  enormously  in 
this  century."  Dr.  Fitch  said  in  an  Interview 
last  v/eek.  "We  have  come  a  good  way  from 
the  time  when  urban  conditions  were  synony- 
mous with  periodic  ravage  by  fire  epidemics, 
with  muddy  streets,  corrupt  and  compliant 
courts  and  police,  and  large  sections  having 
no  pretense  to  law  and  order." 

He  and  others  make  the  point  that  society 
no  longer  will  tolerate  street  urchins  starving 
or  freezing  to  death,  or  poor  women  dying  in 
childbirth  without  any  kind  of  medical  at- 
tention. 

PROBLEM    OF    STANDARDS 

But  they  add  that  society's  efforts  to  meet 
the  rising  expectations  of  the  poor  with  pro- 
grams to  improve  schools,  housing  and  other 
basic  needs  have  created  other  problems. 

"The  City  of  New  York  Is  in  trouble  because 
it  has  set  itself  standards  it's  unwilling  to 
pay  for,"  said  Roger  Starr,  executive  director 
of  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Coun- 
cil. "It's  like  a  person  living  beyond  his  moral 
means." 

That  is  part  of  the  reason  that  New  York 
government,  which  sometimes  stumbles  over 
mouse-sized  problems,  seems  to  be  constantly 
under  siege  from  residents  demanding  better 
service,  perhaps  new  welfare  benefits,  police 
protection  or  health  care  that  they  feel  en- 
titled to. 

Mayors  often  meet  these  demands  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do.  They 
are  without  options,  they  say,  because  they 
Jtist  don't  have  the  money  they  need.  Salaries 
and  welfare,  for  example,  account  for  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  New  York's  next  budget. 
local  taxes  cannot  be  raised  without  driving 
away  the  upwardly  mobile  and  taxpaylng 
middle  class,  and  Albany  and  Washington 
are  not  doing  their  share,  according  to  this 
argument. 

All  around  the  country  other  mayors  also 
contend  that  Washington  has  the  options. 
They  point  out  that  Washington  has  tax- 
ing p)ower — the  income  tax — geared  to  an 
expanding  economy  and  that  in  the  last 
eight  years,  according  to  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  it  spent  $10.3- 
blllion  for  programs  related  to  metropolitan 
problems,  compared  with  $39.9-blllion  for 
agriculture,  $30.3-blllion  for  space  and 
$507.2-biUlon  for  defense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  times  when  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  seems  to  have  so  little  power  that  seri- 
ous observers  argue  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  who  Is  In  City  Hall.  They  con- 
tend  that  city  government  Is  nothing  but  a 
service  institution,  that  It  exists  not  to  make 
laws  or  change  the  human  condition,  but  to 
pick  up  garbage,  put  out  fires,  mall  out  relief 
checks   and   protect   citizens   against   crime. 

Others  scoff  at  that  conclusion.  In  the 
1965  edition  of  "Governing  New  York  City,"  a 
comprehensive  study  by  Wallace  S.  Sayre  and 
Herbert  Kaufman,  the  authors  say  that  the 
Mayor  has  both  "extensive  executive  powers 
[andl  significant  legislative  responsibilities." 

LACK   OF  TAXING   POWER 

These  executive  and  legislative  responsibil- 
ities, however,  must  be  exercised  within  the 
strict  Umits  of  state  and  Federal  law.  For 
example,  the  Mayor  acts  as  a  legislator  when 
he  sits  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  approve 
the  budget  that  he,  as  an  executive,  has 
submitted.  But  that  budget  may  come  no- 
where near  what  he  really  wants  because 
he  does  not  have  the  taxing  power  that  he 
wants. 

In  the  context  of  limited  municipal  power, 
political  scientists  rate  the  Mayors  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  as  the  most  powerful 
in  the  nation  under  their  City  Charters.  For 
example,  they  have  the  power  to  make  ap- 
pointments without  City  Council  confirma- 
tion and  do  not  have  to  deal  with  numbers 
of  boards,  which  supervise  municipal  services 
in  cities  like  Los  Angeles  and  Minneapolis. 

In  fact,  although  New  York  has  two  legis- 
lative bodies — the  City  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 
Council  President,  Controller  and  Borough 
Presidents — with  powers  to  change  the  city 
budget,  those  bodies  have  never  had  sub- 
stantial impact  on  any  Mayor's  administra- 
tion. 

The  most  important  power  of  a  Mayor,  as 
defined  by  Sayre  and  Kaufman,  comes  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  "the  symbol  of  unity  of 
the  city  .  .  .  the  central  focus  of  responsi- 
bility .  .  .  the  problem  solver,  the  crisis 
handler." 

In  other  words,  the  buck  stops  at  City  Hall. 
The  Mayor  is  the  man  called  on  to  settle 
private  disputes  like  a  mid-winter  strike  of 
fuel  oil  truck  drivers,  to  mediate  between 
the  city's  power  blocs,  to  plead  for  "the  civic 
good"  in  Washington  or  Albany  or  among 
the  city's  bankers. 

STTLE    A    FACTOR 

The  style  of  a  Mayor  is  generally  con- 
sidered Integral  to  the  city's  dally  operation 
and  future  direction.  In  Just  three  years, 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  praised  for  walks  In  the 
slums  that  some  people  thought  helped  to 
prevent  major  riots,  and  he  was  criticized 
for  the  way  he  handled  labor  relations  and 
the  tone  of  voice  he  used  in  talking  to  union 
leaders. 

But  while  a  mayor's  style  may  improve 
some  situations  and  worsen  others,  he  and 
his  city  are  still  suspended  under  Albany 
and  Washington.  Relations  between  the  city 
and  the  two  capitals  and  other  restraints  on 
the  use  of  their  resources  are  discussed 
below. 

CITT    AND   WASHINGTON 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  gentleman  farmer  from 
Virginia  who  helped  set  the  constitutional 
pattern  for  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  cities,  wrote  to  friends  like 
James  Madison,  after  the  Revolutionary  War : 
"I  view  great  cities  as  pestilential  to  the 
morals,  health  and  liberties  of  man.  .  .  .  The 
commercial  cities,  though,  by  command  of 
newspapers,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
have  little  effect  in  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

That  last  sentence  could  have  been  written 
by  any  Mayor  of  New  York  contemplating  the 
fact  that  in  fiscal  1969,  the  city  got  back 
about  4  cents  on  each  dollar  collected  here  in 
individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes  and 
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that  most  of  that  money  was  spent  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  Albany. 

Students  of  urban  affairs  point  out  that 
Just  being  part  of  a  large  state  reduces  the 
city's  share  of  Federal  aid.  Most  urban-aid 
legislation  stipulates  that  only  12  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  appwoprlatlon  may  go  to  a  single 
state— which  means  that  New  York  City, 
Buffalo  and  two  dozen  other  cities  may  share 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  all  the  cities 
of  Idaho. 

Another  reason  New  York  does  not  do  too 
well  on  Capitol  Hill,  according  lo  Congress- 
men from  outside  the  city.  Is  the  interna- 
tional viewpoint  of  its  20-member  Congres- 
sional delegation. 

An  aide  to  a  Senator  from  another  indus- 
trial state  said  New  York's  Congressmen 
"make  speeches  about  the  ABM  and  Viet- 
nam while  everyone  else  is  scrounging  around 
the  departments  trying  to  get  money  for  the 
folks  bark  home." 

New  York  Congressmen  traditionally  tr\-  to 
svdtch  from  committees  dealing  with  domes- 
tic problems  to  the  Foreign  Aff.iirs  Commit- 
tees. This  year  two  did  make  the  switch- 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Repre.sentatlve 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  the  Bronx 

"We  don't  vise  our  clout — we  should  act 
as  a  unified  delegation  more  often  "  said  Mr. 
Bingham.  He  explained  that  he  had  left  the 
House  Banking  apd  Currency  Committee, 
which  handles  housing  legislation,  to  go  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  "because  I  believe  peace  is 
the  most  important  issue  of  our  time." 

What  that  means  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  first  American  communities 
to  receive  aid  under  the  Model  Cities  program 
to  Improve  slum  neighborhoods  was  Smith- 
vllle,  Tenn.,  a  town  of  2,300  which  is  the 
home  of  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns,  a  power  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

To  try  to  get  more  money  out  of  Wasliing- 
ton  the  city  opened  an  office  there  in  1966. 
Its  work  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  is  cited  by  city  officials  as  an-  example 
of  why  the  office  is  needed. 

The  original  bill  provided  aid  for  state  pub- 
lic broadcasting  systems  only,  because  its 
drafters  did  not  know  that  New  York  City 
opernted  station  WNYC.  That  omission, 
which  would  have  cost  WNYC  $25  million  in 
aid,  was  spotted  by  the  city's  Washington 
office.  „    . 

The  office  says  that  it  alerted  New  \ork 
Congressmen  who  promised  to  amend  the 
bill  in  committee,  but  that  the  amendment 
was  not  made  by  the  time  the  bill  reached 
the  House  floor,  where  it  was  finally  amended 
by  Representative  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  of 
Westchester  County,  who  was  hastily  re- 
cruited by  an  aide  to  Mayor  Lindsay 

THE    CITY    AND    ALBANY 

Mavors  have  annually  pleaded  with  Albany 
for  more  state  aid  and  greater  "home  rule." 
the  power  to  levy  new  taxes  or  to  order  police- 
men to  work  during  the  hours  of  maximum 
crime. 

Charging  the  city  has  been  "shortchanged" 
by  the  state  they  can  show,  for  example, 
that  the  city  provided  the  state  with  just  over 
S2.5-blllion  last  year  and  received  back  $1.52 
billion  in  state  aid. 

The  state  can  show,  however,  that  while 
the  $2.5  billion  city  contribution  represented 
43  per  cent  of  state  tax  revenues,  the  $1.52 
billion  in  state  aid  to  New  York  amounted 
to  47  per  cent  of  the  money  allocated  to  all 
state  municipalities. 

Governor  Rockefeller  emphasized  in  a  re- 
cent interview  that  state  aid  to  the  city  had 
increased  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that 
there  was  nc>  longer  any  basis  for  charges  that 
Albany  Is  "shortchanging"  New  York. 

New  York  City  politicians  point  out  that 
the  Governor,  a  voting  resident  of  Westches- 
ter, is  one  of  a  triumvirate  of  Albany  offi- 
cials that  often  has  almost  complete  control 
over  city  affairs — the  other  two  are  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Earl  W.  Brydges  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  Assembly  Speaker  Perry  B.  Duryea 
of  Montauk. 
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However,  defenders  of  the  state  govern- 
ment question  whether  New  York  City  re- 
ceived substantially  better  treatment  when 
dty  residents  held  any  of  the  top  positions. 
Home  rule — a  local  community's  right  to 
self-government — Is  an  Issue  as  old  as  the 
state.  Proponents  of  more  home  rule  point 
out  that  this  year  the  Legislature  passed  bills 
allowing  New  York  to  reassign  Its  policemen 
to  a  fourth-duty  platoon  during  high-crime 
hours  and  raise  the  price  of  dog  licenses. 

City  officials  believe  that  the  city  should 
have  the  right  to  do  even  more  Important 
things  without  help  from  Albany.  The  city 
has  also  regularly  protested  state  laws  that 
require  New  York  to  partially  pay  for  services 
that  Albany  provides  free  for  upstate  com- 
munities— for  example,  the  city  pays  more 
than  $10-mllllon  a  year  to  maintain  local 
State  Supreme  Courts  and  the  Jailing  of  state 
prisoners. 

Some  of  the  power  of  the  state  Is  rooted 
in  Article  8.  Section  12  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution, which  says: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution, 
to  restrict  the  power  of  taxation,  assessment, 
borrowing  money,  contracting  indebtedness, 
and. loaning  the  credit  of  coimtles,  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses 
in  ta.xatlon  and  assessments  and  in  contract- 
ing of  Indebtedness  by  them.  Nothing  in 
this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Legislature  from  further  restricting  the  pow- 
ers herein  specified.  .  .  ." 

The  attitude  of  Albany  toward  New  York 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  what  Edw.ird  J. 
Logue,  executive  officer  of  the  State  Urban 
Development  Corporation,  called  In  a  recent 
Interview  "the  automatic  reaction  in  the  rest 
of  the  state  of  fear,  concern  that  the  great 
big  thing,  the  city,  will  swallow  them  up." 

Critics  of  the  state's  power  over  cities  note 
that  Mr.  Logue  is  directing  an  organization, 
created  by  the  Legislature  last  year  over  the 
protests  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  that  has  statutory 
power  to  build  anjthing  it  wants  anywhere 
In  the  city  without  regard  to  local  laws.  To 
date,  however  the  corporation  has  moved 
only  after  lengthy  consultation  wltl(»  local 
officials. 

Similarly,  the  city  has  virtually  no  control 
over  quasi-governmental  agencies  like  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which  is  an- 
swerable only  to  the  governors  and  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  When  the 
authority  decided  to  build  the  gigantic 
World  Trade  Center  in  Lower  Manhattan — 
a  plan  bitterly  opposed  by  many  local  peo- 
ple— city  agencies  could  only  gain  some 
small  voice  in  the  planning  by  threatening 
to  withhold  approval  of  minor  changes  In 
city  zoning  maps. 

THE    BUREAUCBACY 

Complaints  about  New  York's  massive  bu- 
reaucracy are  legion  and  legend — the  sim- 
plest clerical  Job  takes  weeks,  a  citizen  needs 
a  guidedog  to  find  the  man  who  can  sign 
the  papers  necessary  to  install  a  new  fur- 
nace, social  workers  educated  to  counsel 
poor  people  spend  three-quarters  of  their 
time  fllltng  out  forms  in  duplicate,  triplicate 
and  quadruplicate. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  legend. 
Sayre  and  Kaufman  put  it  this  way:  "The 
quantity  and  quality  of  governmental  serv- 
ices is  high.  .  .  .  The  city  government,  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  routine,  has  mastered 
most  problems  of  size  and  complexity  that 
confront  it,  and  performs  without  fanfare 
tasks  that  would  overwhelm  the  leaders  and 
institutions  of  ( other |  communities.  Every 
day,  the  government  of  the  city  competently 
discharges  a  staggering  burden  of  responsi- 
bility." 

The  Lindsay  administration  has  reorga- 
nized the  bureaucracy  by  putting  50  old  city 
departments  Into  10  administrations,  or 
super-agencies.  The  Mayor  sought  the  reor- 
ganization to  try  to  centralize  policy  deci- 
sions but  redistribute  operating  decisions  to 
the  lowest  possible  level. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  must  bring  government  down  to  the 
neighborhood  level,"  he  says. 

But  critics  of  the  reorganization  arg^e 
that  It  has  Just  added  another  level  to  the 
bureaucracy.  Conceding  that  it  Is  too  early 
to  assess  the  new  system's  permanent  Im- 
pact, they  still  point  to  the  well-publicized 
administrative  chaos  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration — where  one  top  offi- 
cial recently  answered  a  query  by  saying: 
"Can't  you  wait  until  we  get  organized?"— 
and  the  fact  that  many  city  officials  spent 
months  negotiating  their  places  on  organi- 
zation charts  Instead  of  building  houses  or 
whatever  they  should  have  been  doing. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  new  Finance  Administration 
has  streamlined  functions  formerly  handled 
by  four  small  departments  and  boards. 

There  has  also  been  a  small  but  encour- 
aging flow  of  bright  young  people — "A  talent 
shot-ln-the-arm  from  Harvard  Business 
School."  one  veteran  said — Into  the  bu- 
reaucracy during  the  past  three  years,  par- 
ticularly in  middle-management  Jobs  in 
agencies  like  the  Budget  Bureau. 

New  blood  Is  desperately  needed  in  city 
government,  which  cannot  match  the  money 
of  business  or  the  prestige  of  Washington 
Jobs,  to  replace  the  talented  people  who 
came  into  the  bureaucracy  during  the  De- 
pression and  are  now  retiring  in  droves. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  also  hired  outside  con- 
sultants to  do  city  research  and  planning. 
The  municipal  budget  now  includes  more 
than  US  million  in  contracts  v/ith  the  Rand 
Corporation,  management  consultants  and 
universities. 

The  massive  municipal  structure  and  in- 
credibly complex  paperwork — much  of  it  de- 
signed as  a  system  of  double-checks  to  pre- 
vent thievery — makes  the  bureaucracy  re- 
spond like  a  drugged  elephant. 

"You  Just  can't  get  anything  done 
quickly."  said  a  city  official  who  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  25,000  cars  abandoned  each 
year  on  city  streets,  "It's  a  simple  problem  in 
a  small  town,  someone  sees  a  car  and  calls 
the  mayor  or  the  police  chief.  Who  do  you 
talk  to  here?  Outraged  citizens  have  no  way 
to  get  through  to  some  clerk  Insulated  from 
the  public." 

THE   POWER   STRUCTtTRE 

"It  may  be  said  that  nobody  'runs'  New 
York."  Sayre  and  Kaufman  wrote.  "It  rtuis 
by  a  process  of  negotiation  and  mutual 
accommodation." 

If  New  York  is  unique  in  one  way  other 
than  its  size.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  the  city 
has  no  rigid,  identifiable  power  structure. 
Power  here  is  exercised  by  shifting  coalitions 
thait  may  temporarily  unite  or  divide  City 
HaU,  Wall  Street  and  business  interests  or  the 
Central  Labor  Council,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  the  city's  In- 
tellectual establishment. 

Increasingly,  as  their  numbers  rise  and 
they  see  what  organization  can  do.  Negro 
groups  are  moving  into  positions  of  power  as 
earlier  Irish.  Italian  and  Jewish  groups  did. 

The  alliances  shift  vrtth  issues:  construc- 
tion umons  and  the  Board  of  Education  may 
umte  to  slow  down  school  decentralization, 
then  divide  to  battle  over  whether  to  use 
public  funds  for  building  housing  or  buying 
textbooks. 

Some  sociologists  have  commented  on  the 
relatively  minor  role  played  here  by  the  city's 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  men  and  Insti- 
tutions. In  contrast  to  the  role  of  the  Mellon 
family  In  rebuilding  downtown  Pittsburgh 
or  the  activist  role  of  Kodak  and  Xerox  in 
Rochester. 

Part  of  the  reason,  of  course,  is  that  New 
York's  size  makes  it  difficult  to  effect  any 
great  Impact  on  the  city. 

Urban  experts  add  that  New  York  suffers 
because  many  of  Its  most  Influential  men  are 
essentially  citizens  of  the  world  rather  than 
of  the  city. 

"To  them  the  city  Is  essentially  a  massive 
communications  switchboard  through  which 
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human  Interaction  takes  place,"  in  the  words 
of  Melvln  M.  Webber,  professor  of  city  plan- 
ning at  the  University  of  California. 

One  indication  of  non-Involvement  In 
purely  local  civic  affairs  is  that  in  a  city  that 
annually  raises  well  over  91-billlon  for  na- 
tional and  International  philanthropies,  pri- 
vate contributions  to  the  research  branch 
of  the  New  York  PubUc  Library— the  Fifth 
Avenue  landmark  guarded  by  stone  lions — 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  costs  so 
that  this  year  the  city  had  to  add  $2.4- 
milllon  above  Its  normal  allotment  to  keep 
the  building  open  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Over  the  years,  however,  both  rich  and 
poor  New  Yorkers  have  formed  hundreds  of 
organizations  to  lobby  for  a  better  park  sys- 
tem or  cleaner  air.  to  support  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals and  other  private  charities  and  to 
bring  Important  art  to  city  museums. 

Also.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  development  of  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  his 
brother,  David,  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  was  the  key  figure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  World  Trade  Center. 

David  Rockefeller,  in  an  Interview  In  his 
office  near  the  trade  center  construction  site, 
said  the  redevelopment  of  the  downtown 
Manhattan  business  dl.strlct  showed  that  "the 
business  community  will  get  Involved  when 
it  has  a  stake,  as  It  did  here — we  turned 
aroimd  a  deteriorating  area  In  10  years." 

But  then  he  added  that  "there  is  rather 
little  bu.siness  leadership  on  a  citywide 
basis"  and  that  the  problem  was  to  convince 
business  that  it  had  a  stake  in  the  total 
urban  condition. 

Edward  Logue.  who  has  been  attempting 
to  organize  private  participation  In  the  plans 
of  the  state's  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion, agreed.  "The  business  community  here 
by  and  large  has  not  found  a  way  to  effec- 
tive citizenship  at  the  local  level."  he  said. 
"That's  not  true  elsewhere — Buffalo,  Syra- 
cuse. Boston  and  New  Haven." 

Mr.  Helskell  said  he  hoped  that  the  Urban 
Coalition  was  "the  start  of  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  an  awful  lot  of  important  people 
who  don't  give  very  much  thought  to  the 
city." 

"The  two-year-old  Urban  Coalition— a  con- 
glomerate of  powerful  men  from  business, 
labor,  cUll  rights  and  religion — raised  S4- 
mlllion  last  year  for  programs  like  ghetto- 
street  academies. 

"If  the  power  leaders  of  Nev.'  YorJ:  saw  eye- 
to-eye,  they  could  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  Washington  and  Albany,"  said 
James  Felt,  a  prominent  real  estate  man  and 
president  of  the  Public  Development  Cor- 
poration, a  quasi-public  agency  that  tries  to 
attract  new  business  to  New  York.  "But  I 
think  too  many  people  think  of  what's  going 
on  in  the  city  r  Imost  entirely  in  terms  of 
what  effect  It  has  on  their  own  particular 
welfare." 

CITY    AND    SUBtJRBS 

From  the  viewpoint  of  many  city  residents 
the  500.000  commuters  who  come  lo  work 
here  each  day.  crowd  its  subways.  litter  its 
streets,  receive  police  and  Are  protection  and 
pay  a  tiny  earnings  tax  before  returning 
home  to  pay  property  taxes  and  try  to  Im- 
prove their  suburban  schools. 

Even  20  years  ago.  E.  B.  White  called  the 
city  "New  York  of  the  commuter — the  city 
that  is  devoured  by  locusts  each  day  and 
spat  out  each  night." 

Do  these  eight-hour  New  Yorkers  owe  any- 
thing to  the  city?  Some  point  out  that  they 
help  corporations  make  money  that  is  taxed 
by  the  city,  that  they  help  to  support  restau- 
rants and  theaters,  and  that  the  city  would 
have  to  operate  its  subways  at  an  even  bigger 
loss  if  suburbanites  didn't  help  pay  the  fare. 

Mayor  Robert  J.  Rooney  of  Mount  Arhng- 
ton,  N.J.,  who  comes  to  Manhattan  each 
morning  to  design  Industrial  power  plants  to 
be  located  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  puts  It 
this  way : 

"I  feel  I'm  a  citizen  where  I  live.  The  only 
reason  I've  been  coming  here  for  20  years  Is 
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because  of  my  occupation.  I  dont  like  the 
place — downtown  la  dirty,  people  are  Im- 
polite. I  don't  see  anything  similar  in  our 
problems  at  all.  The  minute  I  get  out  of  the 
city  I  don't  think  of  It  at  all." 

DISPERSAL    THEORY 

That  kind  of  comment,  common  In  the 
suburbs,  is  viewed  as  offering  little  hope  of 
ever  effecting  two  solutions  which  some 
urban  experts  propose  for  city  problems — 
programs  designed  to  encourage  the  migra- 
tion of  poor  people  Into  the  subiu'bs  and 
plans  to  consolidate  cities  and  subtirbs. 

The  dispersal  theory  is  advocated  by 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Urban  Affairs  Council  and  a  onetime 
candidate  for  president  of  the  City  Council. 
He  favors  programs  that  would  include 
housing  construction  incentives  designed  to 
open  the  suburbs  to  lower  economic  classes. 

"Efforts  to  Improve  the  condition  of  life 
In  the  present  caste-created  slums,"  he  said, 
"must  never  take  precedence  over  efforts  to 
enable  the  slum  population  to  disperse 
throughout  the  metropolitan  areas  involved." 

Other  experts,  like  Herbert  J.  Gans,  a  Co- 
lumbia sociologist  and  writer  on  suburban 
life,  do  not  believe  dispersal  Is  practical  at 
the  moment. 

"The  suburbs  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
helping  the  cities."  he  said.  "It's  easier  to 
turn  their  backs  as  long  as  they  can  get  to 
their  Jobs.  The  only  things  they'll  do  don't 
mean  anything — take  a  few  black  kids  for 
the  summer  or  come  Into  the  city  and  paint 
a  few  slum  houses." 

HOW  THE  CrrY  CREW 

Consolidation  of  city  and  suburbs  is  not 
new — that's  how  New  York  got  this  big. 
In  1898,  the  city  annexed  its  suburban 
neighbors  which  were  then  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
Staten  Island  and  part  of  the  Bronx. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  consolidation 
of  "Greater  New  York,"  Andrew  Haskell 
Green,  hailed  it  as:  "The  simple  remedy  of  it 
all  .  .  .  to  make  the  city  where  many  non- 
residential workingmen  find  employment  the 
city  of  their  residence." 

No  one  talks  of  simple  remedies  anymore. 
They  talk  of  decades  of  research,  experi- 
mentation and  commitment  of  money  and 
men  to  bring  New  York  and  other  cities  a 
quality  of  life  that  Athenian  citizens  aspired 
to  when  each  man  spoke  the  oath  of  his 
city-state : 

"We  win  ever  strive  for  the  Ideals  and 
sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with 
many; 

"We  will  unceasingly  seek  to  quicken  the 
sense  of  public  duty; 

"We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws; 

"We  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not 
less,  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 
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the  city  of  San  Fernando  in  ttie  La  Un- 
ion Province.  Wallace  Air  Station  and 
its  848th  aircraft  control  and  warning 
squadron  supports  operational  units  of 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

On  March  29,  1969,  San  Fernando  was 
swept  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  over 
200  homes  and  razed  the  entire  business 
district.  Local  food  and  medical  supplies 
were  also  destroyed.  A  situation  of  criti- 
cal and  iirgent  need  developed  immedi- 
ately among  San  Fernando  residents 
who  were  left  homeless. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  Porter, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  commander  of  the  squad- 
ron, was  contacted  by  San  Fernando  of- 
ficials during  the  fire,  requesting  assist- 
ance from  the- station.  I  wish  to  quote 
from  several  letters  from  Philippine  of- 
ficials which  relate  the  magnificent  re- 
sponse by  Colonel  Porter's  command. 
Mayor  L.  L.  Ducanay  of  San  Fernando, 
notes  in  his  letter : 

The  confiagratlon  brought  about  untold 
losses  and  suffering  to  many  of  us,  but  we 
are  left  with  the  consolation  that  among 
your  personnel  are  men  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  very  own,  so  that 
the  properties  and  lives  of  their  fellow  men 
can  be  saved. 

The  selflessness  and  bravery  of  your  men 
who  came  to  our  rescue  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  our  people. 

Mayor  Ducanay  extended  the  official 
commendation  of  his  city  to  the  men  of 
Colonel  Porter's  command  and  closed  his 
letter  by  noting : 

It  Is  thus  my  slncerest  trust  that  we  will 
somehow  be  given  an  opportunity  to  recipro- 
cate your  high  sense  of  cooperation  and  es- 
prit de  corps. 

A  second  letter,  this  one  from  the 
Honorable  Juvenal  K.  Guerrero,  Provin- 
cial Governor,  Province  of  La  Union,  re- 
counted the  devastating  proportions  of 
the  San  Fernando  fire  and  estimated  10 
to  20  million  pesos  in  damage: 

In  the  midst  of  their  misfortune,  however, 
they,  the  fire  victims,  will  be  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  many  kind-hearted  sympathizers 
like  you  and  your  men  responded  spontane- 
ously and  generously  to  a  distress  call. 

Your  donations  In  cash  or  In  kind,  through 
the  La  Union  Chapter  of  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  helped  them  greatly  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

On  behalf  of  the  provincial  Administra- 
tion, I  wish  to  thank  you  most  profoundly 
for  your  help  to  the  San  Fernando  fire  vic- 
tims. I  Join  them  in  the  powerful  hope  that 
God  will  reward  you  for  your  generosity. 
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The  response  by  your  men  (Ryan  Aero- 
nautical Company  employees)  was  imme- 
diate and  overwhelming.  Without  their  un- 
selfish and  single-minded  determination,  the 
disaster  would  have  been  considerably  worse. 

To  say  that  they  won  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  our  Filipino  neighbors  Is  a  gross  un- 
derstatement. 

Philippine-American  relations  in  our  com- 
munity have  reached  a  new  high,  due  In  a 
large  part  to  yom:  people's  generous  and  pub- 
Uc-spirlted  help  during  this  episode. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  these  testimonials 
today,  at  a  time  when  America  seems 
somehow  to  be  victimized  by  a  ruthless 
campaign  of  smear  tactics  in  some  parts 
of  the  world. 

These  young  American  mert  serving 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  have  left 
an  indelible  memory  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  good  friends  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  have  achieved  a  measured 
accomplishment  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
letters  and  article  as  a  part  of  this 
Record: 

Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Province  of  La  Union.  Munici- 
pality OF  San  Fernando,  Office 
OF  Tire  Mayor, 

April  1.1969. 
The  Base  Commander. 

Wallace  Air  Force  Station,  Poro  Point,  San 
Fernando,  La  Union. 
Sir:  In  behalf  of  my  constituents  and  the  v 
municipal  officials  of  this  municipality, 
please  accept  herewith  cm-  slncerest  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  for  the  Invaluable  as- 
sistance extended  by  your  men  in  putting 
out  the  fire  which  totally  burned  down  our 
commercial  center  In  the  morning  of  March 
29,  1969. 

The  conflagration  brought  about  untold 
losses  and  sufferings  to  many  of  us.  but  we 
are  left  with  the  consolation  that  among 
your  personnel  are  men  who  are  ready  and 
"willing  to  sacrifice  their  very  own,  so  that 
the  properties  and  lives  of  their  fellowmen 
may  be  saved.  The  selflessness  and  bravery  of 
your  men  who  came  to  our  rescue  will  long 
be  remembered  by  our  people,  and  I  know 
that  each  of  the  fire  victims  will  always  have 
a  good  word  for  them. 

I  would  thus  highly  appreciate  It  if  you 
will  convey  to  the  men  under  your  command 
my  personal  and  official  commendation  and 
the  indelible  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the 
Municipality  of  San  Fernando,  La  Union.  It 
is  thus  mv  slncerest  trust  that  we  will,  some- 
how, be  given  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
your  high  sense  of  cooperation  and  esprit  de 
corps. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  L.  Dacanat.  Mayor. 


PHILIPPINE  CITY  GRATEFUL  FOR 
AMERICAN  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL- 
IAN COURAGE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  hear  of  the  ugly  American 
abroad,  and  too  little  of  the  many  fine  ac- 
complishments of  Americans  in  foreign 
lands.  Recently,  I  learned  of  an  event 
which  merits  the  attention  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues;  one  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  as  gratifying  and  as  heart- 
wanning  to  all  as  it  is  to  me. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  maintains  an  in- 
stallation in  the  Philippine  Islands  near 


Other  letters  received  by  Colonel  Porter 
express  the  same  sentiments. 

This  was  surely  a  true  demonstration 
of  what  we  refer  to — but  too  frequently 
dismiss  from  our  evei-yday  life — as  the 
American  spirit. 

Tlie  unselfish  and  heroic  effort  by  our 
men  in  the  Air  Force  was  brought  even 
closer  to  me  in  that  a  defense  contractor 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  had  men  assigned  to 
the  Philippines  who  were  also  singled  out 
for  their  courage  in  the  face  of  grave 
danger  to  themselves. 

Colonel  Porter's  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Jackson,  president  of  Ryan  Aeronautical 
Co.  in  San  Diego,  CaUf..  who  maintains 
a  field  support  base  at  Wallace  Air  Sta- 
tion, staffed  by  27  civilian  technicians, 
offers  yet  another  view  of  this  same  spirit 
of  compassion  and  warm-hearted  gener- 
osity : 


(From  the  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes. 

April  3,  1969.1 

Americans  Rush  to  the  Aid  of  Philippine 

Town  Hit  by  Fire 

Clark  AB,  R.P— Personnel  from  Clnrk. 
Wallace  AS.  the  Voice  of  America  and  John 
Hay  AB  rushed  to  aid  the  citizens  of  San 
Fernando.  La  Union.  Saturday  when  a  mas- 
sive fire  destroyed  nearly  all  of  that  city's 
business  district. 

The  blaze  re[K>rtedly  broke  out  in  a  lumber 
yard  shortlv  before  4  a.m.  Saturday  morn- 
ing. City  firemen  began  fighting  the  riglng 
flames  and  soon  had  volunteer  help  from 
Wallace. 

T.  Sgt.  John  Choulnard  was  dispatched 
with  a  flretruck  from  John  Hay  AB  shortly 
thereafter.  Clark  personnel  arrived  on  the 
scene  in  a  Douglas  C47  Skytrain  at  9  a.m. 
Firemen,  disaster  control  specialists,  an  ex- 
plosive ordnance  specialist  and  a  medic  rep- 
resented Clark's  Initial  support. 
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Volunteers  battled  the  flames  fbr  more 
than  10  hours  before  the  Are  was  under  con- 
trol. The  blaze  claimed  an  estimated  10  mil- 
lion pesos  In  assets.  Including  Mayor  Lorenzo 
Decanay's  home. 

The  flames  surrounded  an  ammonia  plant 
endangering  the  lives  of  those  already  strick- 
en by  the  flre,  but  Clark's  6200th  Civil  En- 
gineering Sq.  came  to  the  rescue.  A  bulldozer 
manned  by  S.  Sgts.  Bruce  L.  Kllllom  and 
Walter  J.  Coates  was  flown  to  the  city  Satur- 
day afternoon  In  a  463rd  Tactical  Airlift 
Wing  Lockheed  C130  Hercules 

Airman  1.  C.  Patrick  J.  Thompson,  a  se- 
curity policeman  from  Wallace,  assisted  in 
clearing  buildings  which  were  to  be  dyn.i- 
mlted  to  control  the  flames. 

Personnel  from  Wallace  AS  who  aided  in 
the  blaze  flghting  Included  Lt,  Col.  Charles 
R.  Porter,  Wallace  commander,  and  M.  Sgt. 
Phillip  Marino,  flrst  sergeant.  Others  from 
Wallace  who  were  on  the  scene  throughout 
were  1st  Lt.  Richard  Mossey,  weapons  con- 
troller: 2nd  Lt.  James  Rooney.  base  flre  chief: 
S.  Sgts.  Dale  Krueger.  Gorden  P.  Bennett  and 
Arthur  Paris;  Sgt.  Arlie  McMlchaela:  A.l.C. 
Crelghton  Donald  Gastmler.  and  R.  A.  Greg- 
ory of  Ryan  Aeronautical  at  Wallace^. 

De1»artment  of  the  Air  Force. 
APO  San  Francisco.  April  4. 1969. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Jackson,  1 

Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  I 

San  Diego.  Calif.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  advise  you  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  made  recently  by  men 
of  your  organization  assigned  to  Wallace  Air 
Station,    Republic   of    the   Philippines. 

The  occasion  was  a  large  flre  in  our  neigh- 
boring community  of  San  Fernando  on  29 
March.  Virtually  all  of  the  business  district 
burned  and  over  200  families  were  made 
homeless.  Our  station  was  called  upon  for 
help.  The  response  by  your  men  was  im- 
mediate and  overwhelming.  Two  must  be 
especially  singled  out  for  their  untiring  and 
truly  superhuman  efforts  to  help  contain  the 
flre:  Mr.  Richard  Gregory  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Perez.  Without  their  unselfish  and  single 
minded  dei»rmina.tion,  the  disaster  would 
have  been  considerably  worse.  To  merely  say 
that  they  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  our  Filipino  neighbors  Is  a 
gross  understatement. 

As  a  result  of  the  flre  a  serious  food  short- 
age developed.  Mr.  Lee  Hensen,  the  manager 
of  your  unit  here,  was  contacted  for  voliui- 
tary  cash  donations  to  purchase  food  for  the 
victims.  Within  two  hours  he  and  his  men 
contributed  $170.00:  a  truly  generous  re- 
sponse that  went  far  toward  relief  of  the 
Immediate  crisis.  Foodstuffs  acquired  with 
these  monies  were  delivered  to  the  Philip- 
pine Red  Cross  and  distributed  on  the  spot. 

Philippine-American  relations  In  our  com- 
munity reached  a  new  high,  due  in  large 
part  to  your  people's  generous  and  pubUc 
spirited  help  during  this  episode. 

I  must  add  that  this  demonstration  by  the 
Ryan  personnel  of  this  station,  although  the 
most  dramatic,  is  but  one  In  a  continuous 
series  since  their  arrival  here.  It  Is  a  distinct 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  men  such  as 
Mr.  Hensen  and  all  the  other  fine  Individ- 
uals of  Ryan.  They  are  a  real  credit  to  their 
organization  and  a  definite  asset  to  our  com- 
mimlty. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  R.  Porter, 
Lt.  Col.  VSAF,  Commander. 

REPITBLIC  of  the  PHn.IPPINES, 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
San  Fernando,  April  15,  1969. 
Mr.  Donald  Henson, 
Poro  Point,  San  Fernando,  La  Union. 

Our  Dear  Benefactors:  In  the  early  dawn 
of  March  29,  1969  a  flre  of  devastating  pro- 
portions razed  the  center  of  the  business 
district  and  a  portion  of  the  residential  sec- 
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tion  on  the  northern  side  of  the  poblacion 
of  San  Fernando  causing  damage  variably 
estimated  at  from  PIO  to  P20  million.  This 
Is  practically  the  same  area  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  another  conflagration  some  ten 
years  ago  and  the  fire  victims  have  hardly 
recovered  from  their  first  misfortune  when 
another  one  came  falling  down  upon  them. 
What  a  tragedy. 

In  the  midst  of  their  misfortune,  how- 
ever, they  will  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
many  kindhearted  sympathizers  like  you 
responded  spontaneously  and  generously  to 
a  distress  call  on  their  behalf.  Your  dona- 
tions in  cash  or  in  kind,  thru  the  La  Union 
Chapter  of  the  Philippine  National  Red 
Cross,  certainly  helped  them  greatly  In  their 
hour  of  need. 

On  behalf  of  the  provincial  Administra- 
tion, I  wish  to  thank  you  most  profoxmdly 
for  your  help  to  the  San  Fernando  flre  vic- 
tims. I  Join  them  in  the  powerful  hope  that 
God  will  reward  you  for  your  generosity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JtrvENAL  K.  Guerrero. 

Provincial  Governor. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  APARTHEID 
POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
this  House  have  had  occasions  before  to 
direct  their  thoughts  to  one  of  the  most 
thorny  problems  facing  the  African  Con- 
tinent and  indeed  the  world  at  large, 
namely:  racialism  in  South  Africa.  This 
cancer  in  race  relations  has  always 
found  its  abhorrent  expression  in  the 
policy  and  practice  of  apartheid  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  shocking  details 
of  that  policy  since  it  is  so  well  known. 
It  would  suffice  to  say  that  despite  world 
condemnation,  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment persists  in  pursuing  this  policy 
and  today  none  other  than  whites  can 
lead  a  free  life  in  that  country  or  even 
travel  to  that  land  with  rare  exceptions. 
Currently,  we  have  seen  a  clear  example 
of  that  policy  in  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  grant  a  visa  to 
Arthur  Ashe,  the  United  States  leading 
tennis  player,  purely  because  of  his  race. 

I  have  myself  been  a  victim  of  that 
policy  rjid,  therefore,  the  spurious  ex- 
planation and  lame  denials  of  the  South 
African  authorities  about  the  circum- 
stances which  made  it  impossible  for 
Ashe  to  play  in  that  country  are  un- 
fortunate and  deplorable.  In  a  country 
where  people  are  classified  by  their  race 
and  color  to  perpetuate  unequal  treat- 
ment and  injustice,  where  there  are  laws 
prohibiting  mixed  marriages  and  black 
and  colored  persons  are  forbidden  to 
hold  or  address  a  gathering  of  more  than 
five  persons  "unless  with  official  permis- 
sion" which  is  never  granted,  and  where 
such  laws  as  the  group  areas  acts,  the 
natives  resettlement  acts  are  designed 
to  separate  the  races  "territorially  and 
residentially,"  one  seriously  wonders 
whether  the  South  African  Government 
is  worthy  of  a  place  among  decent  na- 
tions. 

Some  have  found  it  possible  to  defend 


that  government  and  its  apartheid  laws 
on  all  sorts  of  grounds,  which  to  all 
reasonable  men.  cannot  be  defended. 
When  the  group  areas  act,  for  instance, 
prohibits  the  occupation  of  land  or 
premises  by  black  people — the  so-called 
"racially  disqualified  persons"  and  debars 
them  from  "attending  any  place  of  public 
entertainment,  or  partake  of  any  re- 
freshments ordinarily  involving  the  use 
of  seating  accommodation  as  customer 
in  a  licensed  restaurant,  et  cetera,"  I  be- 
lieve such  prohibitions  are  wrong  and 
they  offend  the  dignity  of  any  of  the  self- 
respecting  men,  black  or  white. 

On  similar  grounds  to  those  mentioned, 
there  are  separate  amenities  act  regard- 
ing the  attendance  at  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions  by  blacks 
in  South  Africa,  The  catalog  of  South 
Africa's  discriminating  laws  can  make  a 
whole  impressive  volume  of  a  book.  The 
question  we  might  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century  such  practices  should  be 
carried  out  in  South  Africa  and  in  other 
places  in  the  world. 

It  certainly  is  the  conviction  of  many 
in  this  House  that  mankind  would  be 
much  better  off  if  these  detestable  prac- 
tices are  eliminated  from  among  human 
societies.  It  is  in  this  belief  that  I  de- 
plore the  South  African  Government's  re- 
fusal to  grant  a  visa  to  Arthur  Ashe.  The 
persistent  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights  to  millions  of  Africans  and  others 
living  within  the  territory  of  South  Africa 
is  also  outlined  in  the  following  summary 
of  its  main  laws  which  affect  race 
relationships : 
Legislation  and  Race  Relations  :  A  Summary 

OF  thh  Main  South  African  Laws  Which 

Affect  Race  Relationships 

(By  Muriel  Horrell) 
principal  legislative  measures  affecting 

race  relations  (1909  TO  1948) 

Political  rights 
1.  South  Africa  Act  of  1909 
(Passed    by    the    British    Parliament    but 
drafted  by  a  National  Convention  in  South 
Africa.) 

At  the  time  of  Union  the  franchise  differed 
in  the  four  territories.  All  male  citizens  of 
the  Cape  who  were  literate  and  earned  £50 
a  year  or  owned  fixed  property  to  the  value 
of  £75  qualified  for  the  franchise  on  the  com- 
mon roll.  In  theory  the  same  position  ob- 
tained In  Natal,  except  that  the  income  or 
property  qualification  was  £96;  but  in  prac- 
tice there  was  a  difficult  and  restrictive  pro- 
cedure for  the  registration  of  non -white 
voters.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  the 
franchise  had  been  extended  to  white  men 
only. 

After  much  debate  the  National  Conven- 
tion decided  to  maintain  the  existing,  posi- 
tion, except  that  the  right  of  non-whites  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  which  had  been  implicitly 
theirs  in  the  Cape,  was  withdrawn,  and  it 
was  decided  that  no  further  Asians  or  Afri- 
cans would  be  registered  as  voters  in  Natal: 
Coloured  men  retained  the  franchise  there. 

This  arrangement  in  regard  to  franchise 
rights  could  be  altered  only  by  a  two-thirds 
majonry  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
joint  session. 

2  Extension  of  the  White  Franchise 
The  Influence  of  the  Coloured  vote  was 
considerably  diminished  when  white  women 
were  enfranchised  in  1930,  and  when,  the 
following  year,  the  income  and  property  qual- 
ifications for  white  men  In  the  Cape  and 
Natal  were  removed. 
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3.  Representation  of  Natives  Act  of  1936 
This  Act,  passed  by  the  required  two-thirds 

majority,  provided  that  African  voters  in  the 
Cape  should  be  placed  on  a  separate  roll  to 
elect  3  White  members  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly and  2  to  the  Cape  Provincial  Coun- 
cil. Africans  throughout  the  country  would 
elect  4  White  Senators.  An  advisory  Natives' 
Representative  Council  was  created,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  with  5  White  official  members,  4  nomi- 
nated Africans  and  12  elected  African 
members. 

African  leaders  became  Increasingly  dis- 
satisfied with  purely  advisory  powers.  In  1947 
General  Smuts  proposed  that  the  Natives' 
Representative  Council  should  consist  solely 
of  African  elected  members  and  should  be 
granted  certain  legislative,  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative powers.  These  suggestions  did 
not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Africans, 
who  were  pressing  for  full  franchise  rights: 
and  they  were  dropped  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  In  1948.  The  Natives'  Represent- 
ative Council  was  abolished  in  1951. 

4.  Establishment  of  Coloured  Advisory 

Council 

In  1943  the  Government  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Coloured  Affairs,  with  20 
appointed  Coloured  members,  to  serve  as  a 
channel  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
Coloured  people.  Its  creation  led  to  a  serious 
political  cleavage  among  the  Coloured.  Some 
accepted  the  move  as  a  genuine  attempt  on 
the  Government's  part  to  improve  their  lot, 
while  others  Interpreted  the  plan  as  evidence 
that,  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
the  Government  contemplated  removing  the 
Coloured  from  the  common  roll.  The  Council 
was  abolished  by  the  Nationalist  Government 
in  1950. 

5.  Asiatic  Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Repre- 
sentation Act  of  1946 

The  first  p>art  of  this  Act,  dealing  with  land 
rights,  is  described  below.  The  second  chap- 
ter provided  that  Indian  men  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Natal  who  possessed  certain  edu- 
cational and  financial  qualifications  would 
elect  3  White  representatives  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  2  members  (who  might  be 
White  or  Asian)  to  the  Natal  Provincial 
Council.  There  would  be  2  additional  White 
Senators,  1  appointed  and  1  elected,  to  rep- 
resent Indians. 

Indian  leaders,  who,  like  other  non- 
whites,  were  demanding  full  franchise  rights, 
rejected  the  form  of  representation  offered 
them.  The  relevant  chapter  of  the  Act  was 
repealed  by  the  Incoming  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment in  1948. 

Indian  men  in  the  Cape  continued  to  qual- 
ify for  the  common  roll  franchise  on  the 
same  basis  as  Coloured  men.  There  were  no 
Indians  in  the  Free  State. 

Africans  in  urban  areas 

1.  Natives  (Urban  Areas)  Act  of  1923  as 
Amended  in  1930 

It  was  laid  down  In  terms  of  this  Act  that 
each  local  authority,  subject  to  a  certain 
measure  of  Government  control,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Africans  in  its  area.  Local  au- 
thorities were  required  to  provide  segregated 
areas  for  African  residence,  and  to  set  up  Na- 
tive advisory  boards  and  Native  revenue  ac- 
counts. They  were  empowered  to  establish 
machinery  for  the  registration  of  service  con- 
tracts, to  control  the  Influx  of  Africans,  and 
to  remove  "surplus"  persons  not  employed  in 
the  area.  Greater  ilnlformlty  between  the 
provinces  was  brought  about  in  regard  to  the 
pre-Unlon  passed  laws:  in  the  two  northern 
provinces  these  were  somewhat  simplified. 
Provision  was  made  for  curfew  regulations, 
which  might  be  extended  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  any  urban  area. 

Except  In  the  Free  State  and  In  areas  pro- 
claimed under  the  Gold  Law  in  the  Tran- 
vaal,  Africans  could  still  buy  plots  within 
the  towns. 
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2.  Native  Laws  Amended  Act  of  1937 
The  acquisition  of  land  In  urban  areas  by 
Africans  from  non-Africans  was  prohibited 
except  with  the  Governor-General's  consent. 
Local  authorities  had  been  slow  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  placed  on  them  earlier: 
the  new  measure  empowered  the  Govern- 
ment to  direct  them  to  set  aside  townships 
and  to  provide  housing.  Influx  control  was 
tightened.  Local  authorities  could  apply  for 
their  towns  to  be  "proclaimed"  as  areas  closed 
to  the  entry  of  Africans  other  than  those  in 
employment,  those  admitted  to  seek  work, 
and  bona  fide  visitors. 

The  1937  Act  provided  that  no  new  church, 
school,  or  other  institution  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment catering  mainly  for  Africans  might 
in  future  be  established  in  an  urban  area 
outside  an  African  township  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Native  Affairs, 
given  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  au- 
thority concerned.  Existing  such  institutions 
(established  before  1938)   were  not  affected. 

The  reserves 
1.  Natives  Land  Act  of  1913 
In  this  Act  about  10  >/2 -million  morgen  of 
land  were  scheduled  as  Native  Reserves. 
Whites  were  prohibited  from  acquiring  land 
In  these  areas;  and,  unless  the  Governor- 
General  gave  permission,  Africans  might  not 
acquire  further  land  from  White  In  rural 
areas  outside  the  Reserves.  The  courts  ruled, 
later,  that  this  last  provision  could  not  be 
held  to  apply  in  the  Cape. 

2.  Native  Affairs  Act  of  1920  as  Amended 
Local    councils   had    been   established    in 

African  rural  areas  of  the  Cape  from  time  to 
time  from  1894  on.  Those  in  the  Transkel 
came  together  to  form  the  Transkeian  Ter- 
ritories General  Council,  established  in  1903. 
The  Native  Affairs  Act  of  1920  provided  for 
the  extension  of  this  system  In  areas  where 
the  Africans  so  wished.  The  councils  were 
granted  certain  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

3.  Native   Trust  and   Land  Act  of   1936 
Provision  was  made  for  an  additional  7<4- 

milllon  morgen  of  land  (the  released  areas) 
to  be  added  to  the  Reserves.  Parliament 
undertook  to  vote  £10.000,000  over  a  ten- 
year  period  for  land  purchase,  and  made 
over  to  a  corporate  body,  the  S.A.  Native 
Trust,  all  Crown  lands  in  the  released  areas. 
Tribes  and  Individual  Africans,  as  well  as 
the  Trust,  could  purchase  land  In  these  re- 
leased areas. 

The  Trust  and  Land  Act  made  It  clear 
that  the  provision  of  the  1913  Act,  described 
above,  did  apply  in  the  Cape. 

Chapter  IV  of  the  Act  aimed  at  controlling 
the  numbers  of  Africans  on  White-owned 
farms.  It  had  to  be  brought  Into  effect  in 
any  area  by  special  proclamation:  in  the 
event  only  one  such  proclamation  was  issued 
and  that  was  soon  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Other  African  affairs 
1.  Native  Administration  Act  of  1927 

The  Governor-General  was  empowered  to 
govern  by  proclamation  in  all  African  areas 
(he  had  previously  possessed  these  powers 
In  certain  areas  only).  The  Act  made  pro- 
vision for  special  courts  for  Africans,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  customary  law  in  civil 
cases  In  these  courts. 

A  section  of  this  measure,  later  incor- 
porated In  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act  of 
1930.  rendered  it  an  offense  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing likely  to  promote  any  feeling  of  hos- 
tility between  black  and  white. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Governor-General 
to  Issue^ orders  without  prior  notice  requiring 
any  tribe,  section  of  a  tribe,  or  African  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  and  not  to 
leave  any  stated  area  for  a  specified  period. 

The  Act  dealt,  further,  with  tribal  orga- 
nization, land  tenure  and  marriage  and  suc- 
cession. It  gave  the  Government  wide  power 
to  make  regulations  dealing,  inter  alia,  with 
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the  control  of  meetings  and  of  African  vil- 
lages and  settlements.  Pro\'lsion  was  made 
for  exemptions  from  the  pass  laws. 

2.  Natives  Taxation  and  Development  Act 
of  1925 

This  measure  brought  about  uniformity 
between  the  provinces.  A  general  tax  of  £1  a 
year  was  to  be  paid  by  every  adult  male,  and, 
in  addition,  a  local  tax  was  payable  by  those 
in  rural  areas  who  did  not  pay  qultrent  The 
general  tax  receipt  was  made  producible  on 
demand. 

A  Native  Development  Fund  was  created 
(later  called  the  S.A.  Native  Trust),  Into 
which  was  paid  a  fixed  sum  of  £340,000  a 
year  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
plus  a  proportion  of  the  general  tax  paid  by 
Africans.  This  proportion  was  gradually  in- 
creased from  one-fifth  in  1925  to  the  whole 
amount  in  1943.  African  education,  as  well 
as  measures  to  promote  their  general  wel- 
fare, was  financed  from  this  account. 

3.  Native  Education  Finance  Act  of  1945 

In  terms  of  this  Act  the  financing  of  Afri- 
can education  was  placed  on  a  new  basis. 
Expansion  would  no  longer  be  governed  by 
the  amounts  derived  from  the  African  gen- 
eral tax.  Instead,  all  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able would  be  drawn  direct  from  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund,  the  estimates  t>elng 
placed  on  the  votes  of  the  Union  Department 
of  Education. 

Asian  affairs 

N.B. — At  the  time  of  Union  the  entry  of 
Indians  to  the  free  State  was  prohibited.  In 
the  Transvaal,  rights  of  occupation  of  land 
by  Indians  had  been  limited,  and  immigrants 
were  required  to  qualify  according  to  an 
education  test  and  to  register  their  thumb- 
prints. 

Franchise  rights  had  been  withdrawn  In 
Natal,  and  an  onerous  special  tax  of  £3  im- 
posed on  ex-indentured  workers  and  adult 
members  of  their  families.  Restrictions  had 
been  Imposed  on  the  granting  of  trading 
licensee. 

1.  Immigration  Act  of  1913 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  em- 
powered (subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts) 
to  debar  anyone  from  entering  South  Africa 
on  social  or  economic  grounds.  This  measure 
was  frankly  aimed  at  limiting  Indian  Im- 
migratloc. 

2.  Indian  Relief  Act  of  1914 

This  measure  resulted  from  the  Smuts/ 
Gandhi  agreement.  It  abolished  the  special 
£3  tax  in  Natal,  and  removed  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  entry  of  wives  of  Indians  resident 
in  South  Africa. 

3.  Land  Tenure 

A  Class  Areas  Bill,  restricting  Indian 
residential  and  trading  rights,  it  was  Intro- 
duced in  1924,  but  the  Smuts  Government 
fell  before  it  was  passed.  It  was  re-lntroduced 
in  a  more  drastic  form  soon  after  the  Pact 
Government  came  into  power  but  was 
dropped  following  vehement  protest  in  South 
Africa  and  overseas. 

A  round-table  conference  held  in  1927  be- 
tween the  governments  of  South  Africa  and 
India  led  to  the  Cape  Town  Agreement,  in 
terms  of  which  the  repatriation  of  Indiana 
was  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  standards  of 
living  of  tho&e  who  remained  would  be 
Improved. 

Certain  progress  was  made  in  the  field  of 
education;  but  new  controls  were  placed  on 
the  tenure  of  land  by  Indians  in  the 
Transvaal.  A  law  passed  in  1885,  which  in 
practice  was  not  strictly  enforced,  had 
prohibited  Indians  from  owning  fixed  prop- 
erty in  the  Transvaal  except  in  specially 
demarcated  areas.  The  Transvaal  Asiatic 
Land  Tenure  Act  of  1932  reapplied  the 
earlier  law:  authorized  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  exempt  further  areas  if  necessary: 
and  protected  existing  holders  of  trading 
licenses  outside  these  areas.  The  provisions 
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were  amplified  In  an  amending  Act,  passed  In 
1936.  A  concession  made  In  this  measure  pro- 
vided that  land  In  exempted  areas  might  be 
alienated  to  Indians  by  local  authorities  If 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed. 

In  1943  the  Trading  and  Occupation  of 
Land  (Transvaal  and  Natal)  Restriction  Act 
was  passed.  This  became  known  as  the  Peg- 
ging Act,  for  it  pegged  the  existing  trading 
and  land  position  for  three  years  pending 
Investigations  by  a  commission. 

At  the  end  of  this  period.  In  1946,  the  Asi- 
atic Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Representation 
Act  was  Introduced.  It  provided  that  except 
In  exempted  areas,  which  were  defined  in  a 
schedule  to  the  Act,  no  Asian  could  acquire 
fixed  property  from  a  white  person  In  the 
Transvaal  or  Natal  except  under  permit.  Sim- 
ilarly, non-Asians  required  permits  if  they 
wished  to  purchase  from  Asians  within  the 
exempted  areas. 

The  second  part  of  this  measure,  dealing 
with  the  franchise,  is  described  on  pag^e  2. 

Employment 
1.  Masters  and  Servants  Acts 
A  series  of  Masters  and  Servants  Acts, 
passed  in  the  four  territories  between  1856 
aad  19Q4,  remained  in  force  after  Union.  Inter 
alia,  a  breach  of  an  employment  contract 
either  by  an  employer  or  an  employee  was 
rendered  a  criminal  offence.  Although  these 
laws  theoretically  applied.  In  the  main,  to  all 
races,  they  were  held  by  the  courts  to  be 
applicable  only  to  unskilled  work,  performed 
for  the  most  part,  by  non-whites. 

2.  Native  Labour  Regulation  Act.  No.  15  of 
1911 
In  this  measure  conditions  were  laid  down 
for  the  recruitment  of  African  labour.  The 
Act  was  designed  to  prevent  abuses;  to  pro- 
tect the  employee  by  providing  for  minimum 
standards  of  accommodation  and  for  com- 
pensation for  Injuries;  and  to  protect  the 
employer  against  breach  of  contract  by  Afri- 
cans, which  was  made  a  criminal  offence. 

3.  Mines  and  Works  Act,  No.  12  of  1911 
The  Mines  and  Works  Act  controls  condi- 
tions of  work  and  safety  in  mines  and  estab- 
lishments using  machinery.  One  section  em- 
powered the  Governor-General  to  make  regu- 
lations dealing,  inter  alia,  with  the  issiie  of 
certificates  of  competency  in  skilled  occupa- 
tions. Largely  as  a  result  of  pressure  by 
white  trade  unionists,  a  regulation  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  these  certificates  were  not 
to  be  granted  to  "coloured  persons"  in  the 
Transvaal  or  Free  State,  and  that  any  such 
certificates  issued  in  the  Cape  or  Natal  would 
not  be  valid  in  the  northern  provinces. 

4.  Mines  and  Works  Amendment!  Act  of 

1926  ' 

The  regulations  under  the  1911  Act,  de- 
scribed above,  were  declared  by  the  courts 
to  be  ultra  vires.  A  mines  and  Works  Amend- 
ment Act  was  then  passed,  limiting  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates  of  competency  for  many 
skilled  occupations  to  'Europeans,  Cape  Col- 
oured and  Mauritius  Creoles,  or  3t.  Helena 
persons". 

5.  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1922.  Reenacted  In 

Amended  Form  as  Act  of  1944 
The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  provide  for 
the  registration,  training,  and  conditions  of 
service  of  apprentices.  It  did  not  make  any 
discrimination  on  racial  grounds,  neverthe- 
less In  practice  it  operated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  non-whites  since  they  lacked  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  the  prescribed  educational 
qualifications  and  theoretical  technical  train- 
ing. Moreover,  white  employers  in  many 
trades  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  non- 
white  apprentices. 

6.  "Civilized  Labour"  Policy  Introduced  In 

the  Public  Service,  1924 
The  object  of  this  policy  was  to  employ 
as  many  whites  as  possible,  paying  them  at 
"civilized"  rates  even  if  they  did  unskilled 
work. 
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7.  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  of  1924,  Re- 

enacted  in  Amended  Form  in  1937 
This  provided  for  the  reglstrauon  ana  reg- 
ulation of  trade  unions  and  employers'  orga- 
nizations, the  establishment  of  industrial 
councils  and  conciliation  boards,  and  the 
appointment  of  arbitrators.  Most  African 
men  (but  not  women)  were  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  "employee".  The  effect  was 
that  they  could  not  be  members  of  regis- 
tered trade  unions,  and  African  unions  could 
not  be  officially  recognized.  Strikes  by  Afri- 
cans could  be  held  to  be  criminal  offences 
under  the  Masters  smd  Servants  Acts  or  the 
Native  Labour  Regulation  Act. 

8.  Factories,  Machinery  and  Building  Works 

Act  of  1941 
This  measure,  which  provided  for  the  reg- 
istration and  control  of  factories  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  hours  and  conditions  of  wcwk, 
contained  a  section  empowering  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  make  different  regulations 
for  different  classes  of  persons  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  colour  in  respect  of  the  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  conveniences  to  be 
provided  in  factories. 

9.  War  Measures  9  and  145  of  1942 
War  Measure  No.  9  of  1942  gave  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  p)ower  to  intervene  in  indus- 
trial disputes  that  were  likely  to  impede  the 
war  effort,  by  the  appointment  of  arbitrators. 
Once  an  arbitrator  had  been  appointed, 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  that  Industry  were 
illegal.  This  measure  was  withdrawn  after 
the  war. 

War  Measure  No.  145  extended  the  provi- 
sions described  above  to  cover  all  industrial 
disputes  In  which  African  workers  were  In- 
volved. This,  too,  was  originally  Intended  to 
be  a  temporary  measiire,  but  in  fact  it  re- 
mained In  force  for  eleven  years. 

Housing 
Loan  Poinds 
Sub-economic  loan  funds  were  originally 
made  available  to  local  authorities  for  sliun 
clearance  schemes,  but  a  rapidly  increasing 
shortage  of  housing  in  urban  areas  prompted 
the  decision.  In  1936,  to  make  such  funds 
available  for  housing  projects,  the  losses  to 
be  shared  by  the  State  and  the  local  authori- 
ties. Various  formulae  for  the  allocation  of 
losses  and  the  determination  of  rentals  were 
adopted  at  different  times.  In  1944  a  National 
Housing  and  Planning  Commission  was  es- 
tablished. 

Immorality 

Immorality  Act  of  1927 
Extra-marital  intercourse  between  Whites 
and  Africans  was  prohibited. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICY  AND  LEGISL-ITION  ON  MAT- 
TEBS  AFFECTING  RACE  RELATIONS  1948  TO   1965 

/.  The  apartheid  policy 
Early  Definitions 

When  the  Nationalist  Government  came 
into  power  In  1948  the  country  was  in  some 
doubt  as  to  exactly  what  Its  leaders  meant 
by  their  apartheid  policy. 

As  propounded  In  1948  It  has  undergone 
considerable  change,  and  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  this  work  to  analyse  the  various  mean- 
ings that  have  been  attached  to  the  words 
"apartheid"  or  "separate  development".  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  legislation  sum- 
marized below  is  all  part  of  a  conscious  plan 
to  implement  the  race  policy  commonly 
known  by  these  expressions. 

//.  Populaiion  registration 

1.   Population   Registration   Act,   No.   30   of 

1950 

Basic  to  the  rest  of  the  apartheid  legisla- 
tion was  the  classification  of  the  population 
into  racial  categories. 

Definitions  of  various  racial  groups  were 
Incorporated  In  numbers  of  laws  passed  from 
1911.  These  definitions  did  not  always  cor- 
respond with  one  another:  they  were  made 
for  the  purpose  only  of  the  legislation  con- 
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cemed.  The  system  was  not  a  rigid  one. 
People  could  "pass"  from  one  group  Into  a 
more  privileged  one  If  their  physical  fea- 
tures made  this  possible. 

The  Population  Registration  Act  of  1950 
was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  this,  aim- 
ing at  a  rigid  system  of  race  classification 
based  on  appearance  and  general  acceptance 
and  repute,  and  providing  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  register  of  the  population  and  the 
issuing  of  identity  cards. 

Race  classification  presented  no  problem 
In  respect  of  about  99  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation; but  there  were  numerous  "border- 
line" cases  who  did  not  fit  clearly  into  any 
category.  Much  humiliation,  anxiety,  and  re- 
sentment has  resulted  from  official  Investi- 
gations into  such  cases. 

The  Act  defined  White,  Coloured,  and  Na- 
tive people,  and  empowered  the  Governor- 
General  to  make  further  sub-dlvlslons.  Thla 
was  done  In  1959  >,  when  the  Coloured  peo- 
ple were  divided  Into  Cape  Coloured,  Cape 
Malay,  Grlqua,  Chinese,  Indian,  "other  Asi- 
atic," and  "other  Coloured". 

2.  Population  Registration  Amendment  Act, 

No.  61  of  1962 
Until  1962,  acceptability  by  the  communi- 
ty was  the  main  test  used  by  officials  en- 
gaged m  race  classification;  but  the  Amend- 
ment Act  of  that  year  altered  the  definition 
of  a  "White"  person,  and  made  it  obliga- 
tory for  appearance  and  acceptance  to  be 
considered  together. 

3.  General  Law  Amendment  Act,  No.  80  of 

1964 
The  revised  and  more  exclusive  definition 
of  a  "White"  person,  made  Ui  terms  of  Act 
61  of  1962,  was  rendered  retrospective  to  7 
July  1950.  It  was  providfed  that  race  classi- 
fications made  before  1962  would  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  in  terms  of  the  1962  defi- 
nition (but  such  classifications  may  be  al- 
tered by  the  authorities,  after  investigation, 
using  the  revised  definition  as  the  criterion) . 

4.  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Act, 
No.  55  of  1949 
Marriages  between  whites  and  non- whites 
were  made  illegal.  Pending  the  completion 
of  race  classification  the  onus  of  deciding 
the  race  of  persons  wishing  to  marry  was 
placed  on  marriage  officers.  If  a  mixed  mar- 
riage, solemnized  in  good  faith  by  a  marriage 
officer,  is  subsequently  declared  invalid,  any 
children  born  of  such  marriage  before  it  is 
annulled  will  be  deemed  legitimate.  If  a  per- 
son who  is  domiciled  In  South  Africa  enters 
Into  a  mixed  marriage  while  away  from  the 
country  such  marriage  will  be  void  within 
South  Africa. 

5.  Immorality  Amendment  Act,  No.  21 
of  1950 

This  measure  extended  to  non-whites 
generally  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act 
of  1927  which  prohibited  Illicit  carnal  inter- 
course between  Africans  and  Whites. 

///.  Representation  on  governing  bodies 
A.  The  Senate 

In  terms  of  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909 
as  mended  by  Act  54  of  1926.  the  Representa- 
tion of  Natives  Act  (No.  12  of  1936),  and  the 
South-West  Africa  Affairs  Amendment  Act 
(No.  23  of  1949),  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  was : 

(a)  8  members  nominated  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General, half  of  them  being  selected 
mainly  on  the  grounds  of  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  reasonable  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  Coloured  races  in  South  Africa; 

(b)  8  members  from  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  elected  by  the  M.P.s  and  M.P.Cs 
of  the  province  concerned  by  the  system  of 
proportional  representation; 

(c)  4  from  South-West  Africa,  2  of  them 
elected  by  M.P.s  and  M.L.Ajb,  and  2  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor-General,  1  of  the 
latter  being  selected  on  the  grounds  of  his 
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knowledge    of    the    reasonable    wants    and 
wishes  of  the  Coloured  races  of  the  territory; 

(d)  4  Whites  elected  by  Africans  of  South 
Africa  through  a  system  of  electoral  colleges. 

The  total  membership  was,  thus,  48.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  Asiatic  Land  Tenure 
and  Indian  Representation  Act  of  1946  pro- 
vided for  2  additional  White  Senators,  1  ap- 
pointed and  1  elected,  to  represent  Indians. 
This  provision  was  never  Implemented,  In- 
dian leaders  standing  out  for  full  franchise 
rights,  and  It  was  repealed  in  1968,  soon  after 
the  Nationalist  Government  came  into 
power. 

In  1955,  during  the  constitutional  struggle 
which  is  described  below,  the  composition  of 
the  Senate  was  altered  in  terms  of  Act  53  of 
that  year.  The  membership  was  increased  to 
89,  with  16  instead  of  8  nominated  members, 
and  65  instead  of  32  elected  members  from 
South  Africa,  and  (as  before)  4  from  South- 
West  Africa  and  4  elected  by  Africans.  Elec- 
tions (except  of  the  African  representatives) 
would  be  by  majority  vote  on  the  "ticket" 
system. 

The  Separate  Representation  of  Voters 
Act,  No.  46  of  1951  (described  below),  pro- 
vided for  a  fvtrther  White  Senator  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  Government  on  the  ground  of 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  reason- 
able wants  and  wishes  of  the  Coloured  peo- 
ple of  the  Cape,  who  were  then  removed  from 
the  common  voters'  roll. 

Representation  of  Africans  by  4  elected 
Senators  was  abolished  in  terms  of  the  Pro- 
motion of  Bantu  Self-Government  Act,  No. 
46  of  1959. 

The  Senate  Act,  No.  53  of  1960,  restored  the 
system  of  proportional  representation,  and 
reverted  to  the  pre- 1955  position  In  so  far  as 
the  8  nominated  members  and  the  4  repre- 
sentatives from  South-West  Africa  were 
concerned.  The  additional  seat  created  in 
1951,  for  a  Senator  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Coloured  people  of  the  Cape, 
was  retained. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors to  be  elected  from  each  province  of 
South  Africa  to  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  M.P.s  and  M.P.Cs  from  the 
province  concerned  by  ten.  There  would, 
however,  be  a  minimum  of  8  elected  Senators 
per  province. 

B.     THE     HOUSE    OF    ASSEMBLY 

In  terms  of  the  South  Africa  Act  and  Acts 
54  of  1926.  12  of  1936.  and  23  of  1949.  the 
composition  of  the  Assembly  in  1950  was: 

(a)  150  members  elected  by  White  voters 
(men  and  women)  throughout  South  Africa, 
together  with  Coloured  and  Asian  men  In 
the  Cape  and  Coloured  men  in  Natal  who 
could  qualify  for  registration  (see  page  1); 

(b)  3  White  members  elected  by  African 
men  in  the  Cape; 

(c)  6  members  elected  by  White  voters 
(men  and  women)   in  South-West  Africa. 

The  provision  made  in  1946  for  3  White 
representatives  of  Indian  male  voters  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal  was  repealed  in  1948. 
and  African  representation  was  abolished 
la  terms  of  the  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self- 
Government  Act,  No.  46  of  1959. 

In  1951  the  Government  decided  to  re- 
move Coloured  men  in  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
and  Asian  men  In  the  Cape,  from  the  com- 
mon voters'  roll.  It  Introduced  the  Separate 
Representation  of  Voters  Act.  No.  46  of  that 
year:  but  this  measure  was  declared  Invalid 
by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  led  to  a  prolonged  constitutional 
struggle  during  the  course  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment unsuccessfully  tried  the  following 
expedients  to  attain  Its  objective : 

(a)  High  Court  of  Parliament  Act,  No.  35 
of  1952.  Declared  Invalid  by  the  Appellate 
Division. 

(b)  South  Africa  Act  Amendment  Bill  of 
1953.  Palled  to  gain  a  two-thirds  majority 
at  its  Third  Reading  at  a  Joint  Sitting. 

(c)  Appellate  Division  Bill  of  1953. 
Withdrawn. 
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(d)  Separate  Representation  of  Voters  Act 
Validation  and  Amendment  Bill  of  1954. 
Palled  to  gain  a  two- thirds  majority. 

Finally,  Parliament  passed  three  measures 
which  gave  the  Government  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  attain  Its  end  constitutionally  and 
to  prevent  the  courts  of  law  from  interfering. 
These  were : 

(a)  Appellate  Division  Quorum  Act,  No. 
27  of  1955.  Increased  the  Quorum  in  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  from  4  to  5.  with  the  proviso 
that  in  cases  where  the  validity  of  any  Act 
of  parliament  is  in  question  the  quorum 
shall  be  11,  Judgment  to  be  the  decision  of 
at  least  6  of  the  Judges.  Five  further  Judges 
of  appeal  were  then  appointed  to  bring  the 
total  to  11. 

(b)  Senate  Act,  No.  53  of  1955.  described 
earlier,  which  increased  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  In  such  a  way  that  it  proved  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  majority  at  a  Joint  Session  when  the 
Separate  Representation  of  Voters  Act  was 
validated.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  was  reduced,  In   1960. 

(c)  South  Africa  Act  Amendment  Act.  No. 
9  of  1956.  This  validated  the  Separate  Repre- 
sentation of  Voters  Act,  removed  the  en- 
trenchment of  voting  rights,  and  provided 
that  no  court  of  law  shall  be  competent  to 
enquire  Into  or  pronounce  upon  the  validity 
of  any  law  passed  by  Parliament  other  than" 
a  law  which  interferes  with  the  legal  equality 
of  the  two  official  languages  or  with  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself. 

In  its  final  form  the  Separate  Representa- 
tion of  Voters  Act,  as  amended  by  Act  30 
of  1956,  provided  that  the  Coloured  voters 
of  the  Cape  (Including  Asians)  should  be 
removed  from  the  common  roll  and  placed 
on  a  separate  roll  to  elect  4  White  represen- 
tatives to  the  Assembly  and  2  to  the  Cape 
Provincial  Council.  Registered  Coloured 
voters  in  Natal  (there  are  none  in  the  re- 
maining provinces)  would  remain  on  the 
common  roll  until  their  death,  but  no  fur- 
ther Coloured  persons  would  be  registered  as 
voters  there.  A  further  White  Senator  would 
be  nominated  by  the  Government  on  the 
ground  of  his  tnowledge  of  the  reasonable 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Coloured  people  of 
the  Cape:  and  a  Union  Council  for  Coloured 
Affairs  would  be  created. 

The  Constitution  Amendment  Act,  No.  83 
of  1965,  increased  the  number  of  constitu- 
encies in  South  Africa  from  150  to  160.  and 
made  certain  changes  in  the  method  of  de- 
limitation. As  before,  there  will  be  6  further 
members  from  South-West  Africa,  and  4 
elected  by  registered  Coloured  and  Asian 
voters  of  the  Cape. 

C.  Provincial  Coimcils 
Non-whites  have  never  been  represented  in 
the  Transvaal  or  Free  State  Provincial  Coun- 
cils. Until  1951,  Coloured  men  could  qualify 
for  the  franchise  on  the  common  roll  in 
Natal,  but  since  the  1951  Act  was  validated 
in  1956  no  further  Coloured  voters  have  been 
registered  there.  Asian  and  African  men  in 
Njital  lost  their  common-roll  franchise  rights 
at  the  time  of  Union  (except  that  those  then 
registered  could  retain  the  vote.)  In  terms 
of  the  Asiatic  Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Repre- 
sentation Act  of  1946,  Indians  were  to  be 
placed  on  a  separate  roll  to  elect  2  repre- 
sentatives, who  might  be  Whites  or  Indians, 
to  the  Natal  Provincial  Council;  but  this  pro- 
vision was  repealed  in  1948. 

In  the  Cape,  African  men  could  qualify  for 
the  common  roll  until  1936,  when  they  were 
placed  on  a  separate  roll  to  elect  2  white 
M.P.Cs.  This  representation  was  abolished  In 
terms  of  the  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self-Gov- 
ernment Act,  No.  46  of  1959.  Coloured  and 
Asian  men  who  qualified  for  the  vote  re- 
mained on  the  common  roll  until  the  Sepa- 
rate Representation  of  Voters  Act  was  vali- 
dated In  1956  when  they,  too,  were  placed 
on  a  separate  roll  to  elect  2  White  MP.Cs. 
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D.  Further  Measures  Relating  to  Coloured 
Representation 

1.  Separate  Representation  of  Voters 
Amendment  Act,  No.  72  of  1965:  Act  No.  46 
of  1951  provided  that  the  election  of  M.P.S 
and  M.P.Cs.  to  represent  Coloured  voters 
should  take  place  not  less  than  eight  days  be- 
fore the  polling  day  fixed  for  White  voters. 
The  1965  Amendment  Act  stipulated  that 
the  existing  Coloured  representatives,  smd 
representatives  elected  in  future,  will  hold 
office  for  a  fixed  period  of  five  years  from 
the  time  of  their  election. 

2.  Regulations  governing  participation  of 
Coloured  people  In  politics:  In  terms  of 
Government  Notice  1308  of  1965.  Coloured 
teachers  were  prohibited  from  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Nationalist,  United  Progressive, 
or  Liberal  Parties. 

New  regulation  for  rural  Coloured  areas 
were  published  in  Government  Notice  1375  of 
1965.  As  previously  (regulations  of  1960  and 
1961)  it  was  provided  that,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. It  Is  an  offence  to  hold  or  address  a 
gathering  of  more  than  five  ijersons  In  such 
areas  unless  with  official  permission.  Among 
the  gatherings  previously  exempted  were 
meetings  presided  over  by  a  Senator,  M.P., 
or  M.P.C,  but  the  new  regulations  omitted 
this  exemption. 

E.  Coloured  Council 
The  Separate  Representation  of  Voters  Act 
of  1951  provided  that  a  Union  Council  for 
Coloured  Affairs  would  be  set  up,  with  15 
nominated  and  12  elected  members,  to  advise 
the  Gtovernment  on  the  Interests  of  Coloured 
people  and  to  carry  out  such  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  might  be  assigned 
to  It.  This  body  was  established  In  1959. 

Provision  for  a  more  representative  coun- 
cil, with  46  Coloured  members,  was  made  in 
terms  of  the  Coloured  Persons'  Representa- 
tive CouncU  Act,  No.  49  of  1964.  Of  the 
members : 

(a)  30  will  be  elected  (18  from  the  Cape, 
6  Transvaal,  and  3  each  from  Natal  and  the 
Free  State); 

(b>  16  will  be  nominated  by  the  State 
President  (of  whom  2  must  be  Malays.  2 
Grlquas,  and  the  rest  must  represent  the 
provinces:  8  from  the  Cape.  2  Transvaal,  and 
1  each  from  Natal  and  the  Free  State). 

The  Act  provided  for  a  general  registration 
of  voters,  who  were  defined  as  Coloured  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  over  the  age  of  21 
years.  (Tlie  qualifying  age  for  White  voters 
is  18  years.)  Registration  was  not  rendered 
compulsory. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  will  be  elected 
by  members  from  amongst  their  rank''  The 
Council  will  have  general  advisory  powers, 
and,  in  addition,  the  State  President  may 
by  proclamation  confer  upon  It  povers  to  leg- 
islate on  finance,  local  government,  educa- 
tion, community  welfare  and  pensions  dn  so 
far  as  these  matters  atfect  Coloured  people), . 
and  Coloured  rural  areas  and  fettlements. 
No  proposed  law  may  be  introduced  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Color.red 
Affairs,  granted  after  consultation  with  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  of  the  Administra- 
tor-in-Executive.  The  Counci'.'s  Acts  which 
require  the  State  President's  assent,  will  have 
the  force  of  law  as  long  as  and  so  far  flnly  i\s 
they  are  not  repuenant  to  any  Act  cf  Parlia- 
ment. Freedom  of  speech,  and  the  cloak  of 
privilege,  will  not  be  absolute  at  Council 
meetings. 

There  will  be  an  Executive  Committee 
with  four  members  elected  by  the  Council 
and  the  fifth  ( chairman  t  appointed  by  the- 
State  President. 

The  Act  empowered  the  State  President  to 
extend  the  period  of  office  of  members  of 
the  Union  Council  for  Coloured  Affairs  until 
such  time  as  the  first  Representative  Coun- 
cil assumes  office. 

In  a  statement  made  on  12  December 
1961.-  Dr.  Verwoerd  said  he  enrtsaged  that 
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the  Council  would  eventually  have  Its  own 
civil  service,  and  the  taxes,  direct  and  In- 
direct, paid  by  Coloured  people  would  be 
made  available  to  It. 

F.  Indian  Council 

In  Atigust  1961  the  Government  established 
a  separate  Department  of  Indian  ASalrs  (In- 
dians had  previously  fallen  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior) . 

The  Minister  of  Indian  ASalrs  said  on  8 
February  1963 '  It  had  become  clear  that  the 
repatriation  scheme  had  failed.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  accordingly,  decided  that  it  had 
no  choice  but  to  regard  the  Indians  as  per- 
manent Inhabitants  of  the  country. 

After  his  appointment,  the  Minister  of  In- 
dian Affairs  endeavoured  to  set  up  consulta- 
tive committees  throughout  the  country,  with 
members  appointed  by  Indians  and  repre- 
sentative of  workers  as  well  as  of  commercial 
interests.  His  plan  was  that  from  these  bodies 
a  central  consultative  committee  would  be 
constituted  which  might  develop  along  the 
lines  envisaged  for  the  Council  of  Coloured 
Affairs.  General  support  for  this  plan  was  not 
forthcoming,  however. 

In  December  1963  the  Minister  held  a  con- 
ference In  pcetorla  to  which  prominent  In- 
dians were  Uivlted.  They  accepted  his  sug- 
gestion that  a  National  Indian  Council  be 
established  as  an  Interim  measure  "until  such 
time  as  it  becomes  expedient  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  Improve  the  present  pattern  of  rep- 
resentation," *  and.  early  in  1964.  21  members 
of  the  Indian  community,  from  various  walks 
of  life,  were  nominated  as  constituting  the 
first  Council.  Their  meetings  have  been  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
and  they  have  merely  advisory  powers. 

At  the  request  of  members,  the  name  of 
the  body  was  changed  In  1965  to  the  South 
African  Indian  CouncU.  An  ad  hoc  committee 
Vas  appointed  to  study  the  Implications  of 
the  Government's  suggestion  that  the  coun- 
cil be  converted  into  a  statutory  and  elected 
body.  Indians  had  been  very  much  divided  In 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council  should  be  supported. 
G.  Africans 
1.  Bantu  Authorities  Act.  No.  68  of  1951: 
This  act  made  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Bantu  tribal,  regional,  and  territorial 
authorities,  and  for  the  gradual  delegation  to 
these  authorities  of  certain  executive  and 
administrative  powers  In  their  own  areas,  in- 
cluding the  levy  of  rates.  In  terms  of  this  Act 
the  Natives'  Representative  Council  (estab- 
lished In  1936)  was  abolished. 

African  opinion  appeared  to  be  divided. 
Certain  of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers  wel- 
comed the  measure,  which  would  reinforce  or 
re-eetablish  tribalism  and  enhance  the  power 
of  chiefs.  Many  urbanized  Africans  pointed 
out  that,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  In 
the  Tranakel,  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
elective  principle  In  the  constitution  of  these 
authorities.  The  Act  was  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  dividing  the  African  people  Into  sep- 
arate ethnic  groups.  The  system  envisaged 
was  for  local  government  only  and  could  be 
no  substitute  for  direct  central  political  rep- 
resentation. 

2.  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self-Govemment 
Act.  No.  46  of  1969:  It  was  stated  In  a  White 
Paper  accompanying  the  Promotion  of  Bantu 
Self-Govemment  BUI  that  the  Government 
had  decided  to  return  to  the  basic  alms,  pur- 
sued between  1913  and  1936,  of  identifying 
each  of  the  various  African  communities  with 
its  own  land  in  the  Reserves;  and,  secondly, 
of  ensuring  that  Africans  entered  the  "white" 
areas  (1  e.  the  remainder  of  South  Africa)  as 
migrant  labourers  only. 

In  various  speeches'  the  Prime  Minister 
made  It  clear,  firstly,  that  although  large 
numbers  of  Africans  would  live  In  the  towns 
as  family  units  for  numbers  of  years  they 
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would  be  "interchangeable".  Secondly,  he 
aald  his  party  supported  the  policy  that  the 
white  man  shouUi  retain  his  domination  over 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  a  certain  price  for  it,  namely  by  giving 
the  Bantu  full  rights  to  develop  In  their  own 
areas.  If  It  was  within  the  powers  of  the 
Bantu  their  territories  might  develop  to  full 
Independence,  possibly  eventually  forming  a 
South  African  commonwealth  with  white 
South  Africa  serving  as  its  core  and  as  guard- 
ian of  the  emerging  Bantu  states.  The  white 
guardian  would  meet  his  obligations  on  the 
basis  of  "creative  self-withdrawal". 

The  Act  abolished  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  Africans.  It  recognized  8  African 
national  units — North-Sotho,  South-Sotho, 
Tswana,  Zulu,  Swazl,  Xhoea,  Tsonga,  and 
Venda— and  provided  for  the  appointment  of. 
Initially,  5  Commissioners-General  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  in  African  areas. 

The  constitution  and  powers  of  Bantu  ter- 
ritorial, regional,  and  tribal  authorities  were 
more  clearly  defined;  and  It  was  laid  down 
that  representatives  of  territorial  authorities 
would  be  appointed  in  urban  areas. 

3.  Constitution  Amendment  Act,  No.  9  of 
1963:  This  Act  stated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  entrenched  clause  of  the  Constitution 
Act  of  1961  (which  clause  provides  that  Eng- 
lish and  Afrikaans  shall  be  the  official  lan- 
guages and  be  treated  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity), an  Act  of  Parliament  which  declares 
a  Bantu  area  to  be  a  self-governing  area  may 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  one  or  more 
Bantu  languages  as  additional  official  lan- 
guages In  that  area. 

4.  Transkei  Constitution  Act,  No.  48  of 
1963:  In  terms  of  this  Act,  the  "African" 
parts  of  the  Transkei  are  to  become  a  sepa- 
rate territory  (certain  towns  or  parts  thereof 
and  certain  white  farming  areas  are  ex- 
cluded). Its  citizens  are  all  Africans  who 
were  bom  in  the  Transkei  or  have  been 
legally  domiciled  there  for  at  least  5  years, 
and  those  outside  the  area  who  derive  from 
or  are  members  of  tribes  resident  In  the 
Transkei. 

The  Act  provided  for  a  Legislative  Assem- 
bly composed  of  64  chiefs  and  45  elected 
members.  All  adult  citizens  qualify  for  the 
franchise.  The  Assembly  elects  a  Cabinet, 
Initially  to  consist  of  a  Chief  Minister  who 
is  also  Minister  of  Finance,  and  3  other  Minis- 
ters holding  the  portfolios  of  Justice;  the 
Interior;  Education;  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry; and  Roads  and  Works. 

The  Republican  Parliament  retains  con- 
trol over  defence;  external  affairs;  Internal 
secm-lty;  postal  and  related  services;  rail- 
ways; immigration;  currency,  banking,  cus- 
toms and  excise;  and  the  Transkelan  Con- 
stitution. 

Laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  relation  to  matters  under  its  Jurisdiction 
require  the  State  President's  assent.  He  may 
refer  Bills  back  to  the  Assembly  for  further 
consideration. 

A  Transkelan  Revenue  Fiind  was  created. 
Into  which  is  paid  all  taxes,  levies,  and  rates 
paid  by  citizens,  fees  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  matters  assigned  to  the  As- 
sembly, an  annual  grant  from  the  Republic 
equal  to  its  expenditure  on  such  matters  In 
the  year  preceding  the  date  of  transfer,  and 
such  an  additional  sum  as  may  be  voted  by 
the  Republican  Parliament. 

5.  Comments:  It  Is  clear  that,  for  the  near 
future,  the  Transkelan  Legislative  Assembly 
will  have  powers  of  local  government  only. 
It  will  have  no  say  over  the  affairs  of  the 
many  thousands  of  Transkelan  citizens  In 
urban  areas.  Africans  outside  the  Reserves 
are  to  have  no  franchise  rights  In  the  areas 
where  they  live  and  work. 

6.  Transkelan  Authorities  Act.  No.  4  of 
1965 :  The  Transkelan  Authorities  Act,  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1965,  amended 
the  Bantu  Authorities  Act  so  as  to  do  away 
with  district  authorities  (which  had  existed 
m  the  Transkei  only).  The  duties  of  these 
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bodies  were  distributed  between  regional 
and  tribal  authorities,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  streamlined.  Provision  was  made  for 
a  maximum  penalty  of  R400  or  2  years  or 
both  for  an  official  found  guilty  of  bribery  or 
corruption,  and  for  the  revision  by  Bantu 
Authorities  of  trials  conducted  by  chiefs  or 
headmen. 

H.    LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   IN    UHBAN    AREAS 

1.  Municipal  CouncU:  Non-whites  have  no 
representation  on  mimlclpal  councils  or 
other  local  authorities  m  the  Transvaal  or 
Free  State. 

Africans  have  never  been  entitled  to  vote 
In  municipal  elections  In  Natal;  but  Asians 
could  register  as  voters  untU  1924,  when,  in 
terms  of  provincial  ordinance,  they  ceased  to 
qualify  (although  those  whose  names  were 
on  the  voters'  roll  at  the  time  could  continue 
to  vote  and  stand  for  election).  Coloured 
people  could  qualify  for  registration  until 
1956.  when  the  Separate  Representation  of 
Voters  Act  came  into  force;  but  no  new 
Coloured  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll 
since  then  because  the  relevant  ordinance 
provides  that  municipal  voters  must  either 
be  registered  as  Parliamentary  voters  or  be 
entitled  to  such  registration. 

In  theory,  members  of  all  racial  groups  In 
the  Cape  have  the  municipal  franchise  on 
equal  terms,  vote  on  a  common  roll,  and  are 
entitled  to  stand  for  election.  But  In  prac- 
tice the  terms  of  the  franchise  qualifications 
place  Coloured  and  Asian  citizens  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  virtually  exclude  Africans. 

The  establishment  of  management  com- 
mittees is  described  in  the  next  section.  On 
27  February  1962  the  Minister  of  Conunu- 
nlty  Development  said  in  the  Assembly  '  that 
the  rights  of  Coloured  and  Asian  persons 
who  were  already  registered  as  municipal 
voters  at  the  date  when  a  management  com- 
mittee was  created  would  not  be  affected  as 
long  as  they  retained  their  qualifications; 
but  the  expansion  of  their  franchise  rights 
would  have  to  be. limited  to  their  own  group 
areas. 

2.  Consultative  and  management  commit- 
tees In  Coloured  and  Asian  group  areas:  The 
Group  Areas  Amendment  Act,  No.  49  of  1962, 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act 
relating  to  local  governing  bodies  In  Coloiued 
and  Indian  group  areas. 

It  provided  for  the  establishment  of,  Inltl- 
aUy,  consultative  committees;  at  a  later  stage 
management  committees;  and  possibly,  even- 
tually, local  authorities.  A  consultative  com- 
mittee wlU  merely  be  consiUted  by  the  local 
authority  having  jurisdiction  In  the  area 
concerned.  A  management  committee  will 
exercise  such  powers  and  functions  as  may 
be  conferred  on  It,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  local  authority. 

The  provincial  administrations  were  per- 
mitted to  frame  ordinances  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  In  their  areas.  Natal 
decided  on  a  pattern  differing  from  that  de- 
scribed above.  As  an  Initial  stage  there  will  be 
purely  advisory  local  affairs  committees,  with 
nominated  members.  Later,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers win  be  elected.  At  a  third  stage  of  devel- 
opment, executive  and  financial  powers  will 
be  conferred  graduaUy  on  the  conamlttees; 
and,  finally.  Independent  local  authorities 
will  be  created. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  18  Coloured  manage- 
ment committees,  18  Coloured  consultative 
committees,  4  Indian  consultative  commit- 
tees, and  2  Indian  local  affairs  committees 
had  been  established  in  the  Cape,  Transvaal, 
and  Natal.  Each  had  5  members  of  the  racial 
groups  concerned,  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  consisting  of  members  nomi- 
nated (In  varying  proportions)  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  province,  the  local  authority, 
and,  in  some  cases,  by  local  rate-payers'  as- 
sociations. In  a  few  towns  plans  were  In  hand 
for  the  election  of  some  or  aU  of  the  members 
of  management  committees. 

3.  Urban  Bantu  Councils:  The  Urban  Bantuj; 
Councils  Act,  No.  79  of  1961,  empowered  an! 
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urban  local  authority  to  establish  urban 
Bantu  councils  In  Bantu  residential  areas 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  board  should  one  exist,  and 
otherwise  with  the  African  community.  A 
council  must  be  set  up  If  the  advisory  board 
so  requests  or  if  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that 
the  Africans  want  one.  No  further  advisory 
boards  wlU  be  created. 

Councils  may  have  elected  and  selected 
members,  the  number  of  selected  members 
not  to  exceed  the  number  elected.  The  body 
may  be  established  for  a  particular  national 
unit.  In  which  case  oiUy  members  of  this 
group  will  note.  Otherwise  all  qualified 
Africans  of  the  area  may  vote.  Selected  mem- 
bers win  be  chosen  by  and  from  the  recog- 
nized representatives  of  chiefs  in  the  area, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  and 
the  local  authority. 

Various  defined  powers  may  be  assigned 
to  urbsoi  Bantu  councils;  but  they  will  have 
consultative  powers  only  in  regard  to  expedl- 
ture  from  the  municipal  Native  Revenue  Ac- 
count, into  which  all  moneys  accruing  to  the 
councils  win  be  paid. 

The  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  76 
of  1963,  stipulated  that  these  councils  must 
exercise  the  powers  assigned  to  them  on 
behalf  of  and  subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
local  authority  concerned.  Such  assignments 
of  powers  may  be  withdrawn. 

IV.  Territorial  and  residential  separation 
1.  Elselen  Line  Policy 

In  January  1965  Dr.  W.  W.  M.  Elselen,  then 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  said  that  It  was 
the  Government's  policy  eventually  to  remove 
aU  Africans  from  the  Western  Province  of  the 
Cape,  since  this  was  the  natiual  home  of  the 
Coloured  people  who  should  receive  pro- 
tection" In  the  labour  market.  The  Govern- 
ment planned,  as  a  first  stage,  to  remove 
foreign  Africans,  to  "freeze"  the  existing  posi- 
tion as  regards  to  families,  to  send  back  to 
the  Reserves  all  women  and  children  who 
did  not  quaUfy  to  remain,  and  to  allow  only 
the  controlled  entry  of  migratory  workers. 

Since  1955  Influx  control  has  been  applied 
very  strictly  In  the  Western  Cape.  Legllslatlon 
relating  to  Influx  control  Is  described  on  page 
29. 

2.  Natives  Resettlement  Act,  No.  19  of  1954 
This  Act  provided  for  the  establishment 

of  a  Govenunent-appolnted  Resettlement 
Board  to  undertake  the  removal  of  more 
than  10.000  African  families  from  the  West- 
em  Areas  of  Johannesburg,  and  to  reaettle- 
them  at  Meadowlands  and  Dlepkloof ,  further 
south  adjoining  the  municipal  African  town- 
ships. 

From  1959  onward  the  Resettlement  Board 
also  erected  new  housing  In  these  townships 
for  certain  of  the  families  removed  (by  the 
Peri-Urban  Areas  Health  Board)  from  Alex- 
andra Township. 

In  general,  the  new  dweUlngs  are  better 
that  those  that  the  Africans  concerned  occu- 
pied previously;  but  transport  costs  are  In- 
creased, and  numbers  of  people  lost  freehold 
rights  that  they  had  possessed  In  the  older 
townships. 

3.  Group  Areas  Acts,  Nos.  41  of  1950  and  77 

of  1957,  as  amended 

Before  the  Nationalists  came  into  power 
various  measures  existed  for  the  segregation 
of  Africans '  and  of  Indians,"-  but  the  Group 
Areas  Act  of  1950,  which  was  re-enacted  in 
consoUdated  form  In  1957,  was  far  more  far- 
reaching  than  any  previous  legislation. 

It  Imposed  control  throughout  South  Af- 
rica over  inter-racial  property  transactions 
and  inter-racial  changes  in  occupation.  These 
were  made  subject  to  i>ermit.  Coloured  people 
in  the  Cape  were  for  the  first  time  brought 
within  the  scope  of  such  control.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  proclamation  of  "defined" 
areas,  in  which  control  Is  imposed,  too,  over 
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the  occupation  of  any  buildings  which  are 
erected,  extended,  or  altered. 

A  Group  Areas  Board  was  appointed,  to  re- 
port to  the  responsible  Minister  "  on  the  allo- 
cation of  full  group  areas  in  the  various 
towns  and  villages  for  members  of  different 
racial  group>s.  When  a  group  area  is  pro- 
claimed for  occupation  by  a  particular  grcup 
the  Minister  determines  the  date^  by  which 
disqualified  persons  must  move  out;  this 
must  be  not  less  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  proclamation,  and  at  least  three 
months'  prior  notice  must  be  given.  In  the 
case  of  business  premises  at  least  twelve 
months'  further  notice  must  be  given  after 
the  Initial  year. 

In  group  areas  proclaimed  for  ownership 
disqualified  owners  may  continue  to  own 
their  properties  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  but 
may  not  occupy  them.  They  can  bequeath 
them  to  other  disqualified  persons,  but  such 
an  heir  would  be  given  one  year  within  which 
to  dispose  of  the  property  to  a  member  of  the 
racial  group  for  which  the  area  Is  designated. 
Companies  other  than  banks,  mines,  and 
large  factories  are  given  a  group  character 
according  to  the  race  of  the  persons  holding 
the  controlling  Interest.  Disqualified  com- 
panies may  continue  to  occupy  property  in 
group  areas  but  must  disp>ose  of  ownership 
rights  within  10  years  unless  temporary  ex- 
emption permits  are  granted. 

Elxcept  for  African  townships,  African  and 
Coloured  Reserves,  and  mission  stations,  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  have  not  been  allo- 
cated to  specified  groups  are  controlled  areas 
in  which  Inter-raclal  changes  In  ownership 
and  occupation  are  controlled  by  pernUt. 
Within  the  controlled  areas,  "defined"  areas 
may  be  proclaimed. 

In  large  metropolitan  areas  it  may  be 
laid  down  by  proclamation  that  buildings  in 
"defined"  areas  may  be  used  for  particular 
purposes  only,  e.g.  trsidlng.  When  this  is 
done  a  trader  may  continue  to  conduct  his 
business  from  the  biUldlng  but  must  move 
his  home  to  the  group  area  set  aside  for 
members  of  his  race.  The  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Interior  said,"  however,  that  the  gen- 
eral principle  would  hold  good  that  trading 
activities  should  take  place  in  the  group 
areas  of  the  traders  concerned. 

4.  Group  Areas  Amendment  Act,  No.  56 

of  1965 
This  Act  had  two  main  features : 

(a)  The  Minister  of  Planning  was  made 
responsible  for  the  planning  of  group  areas 
for  Whites,  Coloiued,  and  Asians  by  the 
Group  Areas  Board,  and  for  permit  control 
up  to  the  time  that  group  areas  are  pro- 
claimed. After  proclamation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  areas  and  permit  control  therein 
falls  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  Development.  But  so  far  as 
African  areas  are  concerned,  the  responsl- 
blUty  rests  with  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Ad- 
ministration and  Development. 

(b)  Departmental  officials  will  carry  out 
administrative  inspections  such  as  obtain- 
ing facts  reqiUred  for  the  planning  of  group 
areas;  but  the  Act  conferred  very  wide  powers 
on  members  of  the  police  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
being  complied  with. 
5.  Community  Development  Amendment  Act, 

No.  44  of  1965,  and  Group  Areas  Develop- 
ment Act.  No.  69  of  1955,  as  amended 
(a)  One  of  the  objects  of  these  Acts  Is  as 
far  as  possible  to  eliminate  speculation  in 
property  values  which  may  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  proclamation  of  group  areas. 

A  Group  Areas  Development  Board  (In 
1965  renamed  the  Community  Development 
Board)  was  established.  Its  ftinctlons  being 
to  assist  disqualified  persons  to  dispose  of 
their  properties  and  to  re-establish  them- 
selves elsewhere,  and,  on  Its  own  Initiative 
or  In  co-operation  with  local  authorities,  to 
develop  new  townships  for  displaced  groups. 
When  the  Development  Act  Is  applied  to 
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any  area  (in  many  cases  port  passu  with  Its 
proclamation  as  a  group  area)  the  Board 
arranges  for  a  list  of  affected  properties  to 
be  drawn  up  and  for  their  "basic  values"  to 
be  determined.  The  basic  value  Is  the  market 
value  of  the  land  at  the  lime  when  the  group 
area  was  proclaimed,  plus  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  at  the  lime 
of  the  valuation,  less  depreciation. 

The  Board  has  a  30-day  pre-emptive  right 
to  purchase  an  affected  property  at  an  agreed 
price.  Should  It  not  exercise  this  right  the 
owner  may  sell  to  a  qualified  person.  If  he 
receives  more  than  the  basic  value  he  must 
pay  50  per  cent  of  the  difference  to  the 
Board;  while  if  he  receives  less,  the  Board 
pays  him  80  i>er  cent  of  the  difference. 

(b)  The  1965  Act  widened  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Development 
to  Include  the  provision  of  housing,  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  etc.,  and  It  was 
empowered  to  exercise  these  functions  out- 
side as  well  as  within  proclaimed  group  areas 
(but  not  in  African  townships,  African  Re- 
serves, or  Coloured  rural  settlements) . 

The  Board  was  rendered  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  by-laws,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
type  of  building  to  be  erected  and  materials 
to  be  used;  and  It  may  be  exempted  from 
restrictive  conditions  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  township  provided  that  its  plan 
will  not  detract  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  area.  It  may  control  the 
erection  or  alteration  of  any  building  In  an 
area  where  a  slum  clearance  or  urban  re- 
newal scheme  Is  being  undertaken,  and  has 
preferential  right  to  purchase  properties  of- 
fered for  sale  In  such  areas. 

(c)  In  terms  of  the  1966  Act  the  Board 
may,  with  the  Minister's  approval,  make  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  any  gciodwUl  value  which 
may  be  attached  to  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness and  Is  likely  to  be  lost  as  a  result  of  a 
group  areas  proclamation.  Such  payment  wlU 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  profit 
derived  from  the  profession  or  business 
during  the  period  of  12  months  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  person  was  obliged  to 
cease  carrying  It  on,  or  preceding  the  date  of 
the  relevant  proclamation,  whichever 
amount  Is  the  greater. 

6.  Occupation  of  land  or  premises 
Late  in  1956  a  Judge  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
tricts Local  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  certain  non-whites  who  had  at- 
tended a  cinema  In  the  "white"  part  of  a 
town  had  not  occupied  the  premises  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  for  they  had  not 
been  habitually  or  physically  present  over 
a  period  of  time. 

In  terms  of  the  Group  Areas  Amendment 
Act,  No.  57  of  1957,  the  Goverrmient  then  took 
power  to  enable  it  to  declare  by  proclama- 
tion that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  prohibited 
the  occupation  of  land  or  premises  by  racially 
disqualified  persons  shall  apply,  also,  to  oc- 
cupation by  such  persons  of  land  or  premises, 
either  generally  or  in  a  specified  area,  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  any  place  of  public  enchain- 
ment or  partaking  of  any  refreshments  at  a 
place  where  refreshments  are  served,  or  as  a 
member  of  or  guest  in  any  club. 

Proclamations  were  issued  under  this  en- 
abling Section  In  1957,  1958,  1960,  1964,  and 
1965.  The  latest.  No.  R26  of  1965,  was  to  the 
effect  that.  In  controUed  or  group  areas  iln 
effect,  the  whole  country),  no  racially  dis- 
qualified person  may  attend  any  place  of 
public  entertainment,  or  partake  of  any  re- 
freshments ordinarily  Involving  the  use  of 
seating  accommodation  as  a  customer  in  a 
licensed  restaurant,  refreshment  or  tearoom 
or  eating-house,  or  as  a  member  of  or  a  guest 
in  any  club  (except  as  a  representative  cr 
guest  of  the  State,  a  provincial  admlnlstra^ 
tlon,  a  local  authority,  or  a  statutory  body)i 
It  was  rendered  an  offense,  not  only  to  be 
present  In  such  premises  In  contravention  of 
the  proclamation,  but  also  to  aUow  a  dis- 
qualified person  to  be  present. 
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V.  RestrictUms  on  the  presence  of  Africans  in 
certain  areas  and  on  their  right  to  seek 
employment 

1.  Prevention  of  Illegal  Squatting  Act,  No. 

52  of  1951 
In  terms  of  this  Act,  In  such  areas  as  may 
be  specified  by  proclamation  no  one  may  enter 
upon  any  land  or  enter  any  AfrTcan  location 
or  village  without  permission.  Anyone  who 
has  Illegally  occupied  any  land  or  building 
or  has  illegally  entered  any  African  location 
or  village,  or  anyone  who  remains  on  land 
despite  warning  to  depart,  may  be  ordered  by 
the  magistrate  to  demolish  any  buildings 
erected  by  him  and  to  move,  together  with 
his  dependants,  to  such  place  as  may  be 
specified. 

2.  Natives  (Abolition  of  Passes  and  Co-ordi- 
nation of  Documents)  Act.  No.  67  of  1952 
In  terms  of  this  Act  all  Africans  in  South 

Africa  (men  and  women)  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  16  years  would,  after  certain  fixed 
dates,  be  required  to  possess  reference  books 
(or  Identity  documents  in  the  case  of  foreign 
Africans)  Instead  of  a  variety  of  documents 
that  had  to  be  carried  formerly."  Certain 
previously  existing  pass  laws  which  differed 
from  province  to  province  were  repealed.  But 
the  Act  4atroduced  new  restrictions  on  the 
free  movement  of  African  women  and  of 
many  men  in  the  Cape  who  until  1952  had 
not  been  required  to  carrv  documents  which 
were  producible  on  demand. 

Ptirthermore.  the  system  of  exempting  cer- 
tain classes  of  Africans  from  the  pass  laws 
was  in  effect  abolished. 

3.  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  54  of 

1952 

The  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1952 
contained  a  concession,  allowing  any  African 
born  in  South  Africa  to  visit  an  urban  area 
for  up  to  72  hours  without  obtaining  a  spe- 
cial permit.  But  it  extended  the  system  of 
Influx  control  to  all  lirban  areas,^  and  it 
made  this  system  applicable  to  African 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  powers  of  the 
authorities  to  order  the  removal  of  Africans 
deemed  to  be  "idle  or  undesirable"  were  ex- 
tended. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
labour  bureaux  to  control  the  movement  of 
work-seekers,  al!  of  whom  must  register. 
Those  in  rural  areas  are  not  allowed  to  go 
to  towns  unless  suitable  vacancies  exist  there. 

Special  mention  should  at  this  stage  be 
made  of  Section  10  of  the  Natives  (Urban 
Areas)  Consolidation  Act  of  1945  as  amended 
in  1952.  1955.  and  1957.  It  provided  that  no 
African  may  remain  for  more  than  72  hours 
in  an  urban  or  proclaimed  area  unless  he  or 
she : 

I  a)  has  resided  ^here  contlnuoilsly  since 
birth:  T 

(bi  has  worked  there  continuously  for  one 
employer  for  not  less  than  10  years;  or  has 
resided  there  lawfully  and  continuously  for 
not  less  than  15  years;  and  has  thereafter 
continued  to  reside  there  and  is  not  employed 
outside;  and  has  not  while  in  the  area  been 
sentenced  to  a  fine  exceeding  RlOO  or  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  exceeding  6  months; 

(CI  is  the  wife,  unmarried  daughter,  or 
son  under  the  age  of  18  years  of  aa  African 
in  one  of  the  categories  mentioned  above 
and  ordinarily  re.sides  with  him;' 

(d)  has  been  granted  special  permission 
to  be  in  the  area. 

4.   Natives    (Urban  Areas)    Amendment   Act, 
No.  69  of  1956 

This  Act  enables  an  urban  local  Authority 
to  order  an  African  to  leave  its  area  if  it 
IS  considered  that  his  presence  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 
Should  this  be  done  the  local  authority,  if 
so  requested,  will  move  the  African's  de- 
pendents and  personal  effects  to  his  new 
place  of  residence,  charging  any  costs  to  the 
municipal  Native  Revenue  Account. 
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6.  Natives  (Prohibition  of  Interdicts)  Act, 
No.  64  of  1956 

The  Prohibition  of  Interdicts  Act  enabled 
the  Government  to  direct,  by  proclamation, 
that  when  specified  types  of  removal  orders 
are  Issued  to  Africans  no  court  of  law  may 
Issue  an  Interdict  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  suspending  their  execution.  Application 
for  such  Interdict  may  be  made  only  after 
the  removal  has  taken  place. 

During  1957  and  1958. this  Act  was  applied 
to  orders  issued  to  Africans  convicted  of  be- 
ing unlawfully  in  an  urban  area,  to  illegal 
squatters,  to  those  required  to  leave  Native 
Trust  Land  in  the  Reserves,  and  to  those 
required  to  move  from  "white"  rural  areas." 

6.  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act.  No.  36  of  1957 

This  Act  contained  the  "church  clause", 
which  Is  described  on  page  40.  But  it  dealt, 
too,  with  Influx  control  and  with  the  powers 
of  local  authorities. 

Further  limitations  were  placed  on  the 
categories  of  Africans  who  qualify  to  remain 
in  urban  areas  (this  is  dealt  with  on  page 
34 ) ;  Increased  powers  were  granted  to  mag- 
istrates and  native  commissioners  to  order 
Africans  who  have  failed  to  obey  regula- 
tions to  leave  urban  areas;  and  further 
classes  of  officials  were  empowered  to  de- 
mand the  production  of  documents  by  Afri- 
cans. The  definition  of  an  "undesirable"  per- 
son was  extended.  Increased  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  entry  of  Whites  to  African 
townships. 

The  Minister  was  empowered  to  prohibit 
Africans  from  entering  specified  classes  of 
work  in  any  urban  area.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral was  given  the  power  to  prohibit  African 
business  and  professional  men  (as  well  as 
contractors  and  casual  labourers,  as  pre- 
viously) from  working  in  urban  areas,  includ- 
ing African  townships,  unless  they  have  been 
licensed  to  do  so. 

The  Act  provided  that  the  senior  officer  In 
every  municipal  Native  Administration  De- 
partment must  report  not  only  to  the  local 
authority  (as  stated  In  previous  legislation) 
but  also  via  the  local  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Native  Affairs"  any  Irregularity 
which  may  occur  in  his  department,  or  any 
other  occurrence  on  which  he  may  deem  it 
advisable  to  report. 

The  Minister  was  empowered,  without  con- 
sultation with  a  local  authority  concerned, 
to  vary  or  amend  draft  regulations  for  the 
control  of  African  townships  submitted  for 
his  approval,  or  to  reject  them.  Amendments 
made  by  him  may,  however,  not  Introduce 
any  new  principle. 

The  power  to  permit  African  work-seekers 
to  remain  In  urban  areas  for  longer  than  72 
hours  was  removed  from  municipal  Influx 
control  officers  and  vested  In  labour  bureaux 
officials. 

7.  Revised  Native  Labour  Regulations,  1959 
Revised  Native  Labour  Regulations,  pub- 
lished in  1959,"  tightened  regulations  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  Africans  in  urban 
areas.  For  the  first  time  these  regtUatlons 
were  made  applicable  to  African  women 
employees. 

It  was  not  rendered  essential  for  unem- 
ployed African  women  to  register,  but  such 
women  cannot  legally  enter  urban  employ- 
ment unless  they  have  done  so.  Furthermore, 
It  became  necessary  for  all  women  in  towns 
to  obtain  written  proof  of  their  authority  to 
be  there  in  order  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  arrest. 

8.  Employment  of  Alleged  Petty  Offenders  on 

Farms 
Because  so  many  petty  offenders  against 
influx  control  regulations,  tax  laws,  etc.,  are 
unable  to  pay  fines  imposed  by  the  courts 
they  have  to  serve  prison  .sentences,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  employment  for  all  of 
them  in  public  works.  With  the  object  of 
providing  employment  and  of  keeping  minor 
offenders  away  from  hardened  criminals,  the 
authorities  have  devised  various  schemes  for 
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hiring  prison  labour  to  farmers.  So  far  as  Is 
feasible  these  schemes  are  under  official  su- 
pervision and  Inspection. 

In  1947  the  Native  Commissioner  In  Johan- 
nesburg became  perturbed  about  the  large 
numbers  of  Africans  who  were  brought  before 
him  for  alleged  contraventions  of  the  pass 
laws.  With  Government  approval  he  devised 
a  scheme  which  gave  them  the  option  of  ac- 
cepting rural  employment  as  an  alternative 
to  prosecution. 

This  scheme  was  elaborated  and  widely 
extended  during  1954.  Farmers,  especially  In 
the  Transvaal,  were  invited  to  apply  for  such 
labour.  Unemployed  Africans  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having  committed  minor  tech- 
nical offences  were  not  forced  to  go  to  work 
on  farms;  but  if  they  did  not  do  so  they 
were  returned  to  the  police  and  might  have 
to  face  prosecution.  Thereafter  they  were  li- 
able to  re-arrest  unless  they  were  accepted 
for  urban  employment  or  left  the  area. 

Various  abuses  crept  into  the  system.  Men 
who  accepted  work  on  a  farm  were  sent  there 
without  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning home  first,  and  the  relatives  were 
often  Ignorant  of  their  whereabouts.  Some 
of  the  men  misunderstood  the  arrangements; 
numbers  deserted  at  the  first  opportunity. 
During  1959,  especially,  there  were  numerous 
allegations  of  ill-treatment  by  farmers  or 
"boss-boys",  several  of  whom  were  found 
guilty  by  the  courts.  Eventually,  after  an 
official  inquiry,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

Africans  who  were  endorsed  out  of  urban 
areas  may,  however,  have  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  farm  employment;  and  farmers  may 
still  hire  prison  labour. 

9.  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act, 
No.  76  of  1963 

The  main  provisions  of  1963  Amendment 
Act  were  as  follows: 

(a)  It  tightened  the  provisions  of  pre- 
vious laws  relating  to  the  compulsory  resi- 
dence of  urban  Africans  in  African  town- 
ships. 

(b)  It  enabled  the  Minister  to  limit  the 
number  of  domestic  servants  who  may  be 
accommodated  on  the  premises  of  an  urban 
private  employer  to  one  per  household,  and 
stated  that  at  a  later  stage  the  Minister  may 
prohibit  any  servants  from  living  in.  Exemp- 
tions may  be  granted  by  local  authorities. 

(c)  It  eased  previotis  provisions  relating 
to  the  entry  of  Africans  to  urban  townships, 
but  strengthened  the  powers  of  authorized 
officers  to  eject  persons  whose  presence  is 
considered  to  be  undesirable. 

(d)  It  Increased  the  Minister's  ix>wer  of 
control  over  regulations  made  by  loc.il  au- 
thorities, and  over  resolutions  passed  by 
them. 

(6)  It  made  it  clear  that  urban  Bantu 
councils  will  exercise  their  powers  subject  to 
the  directions  of  the  local  authority  con- 
cerned. 

Provisions  of  this  Act  that  dealt  with  for- 
eign  Africans  and  with  the  rights  of  African 
widows  are  described  below. 

10.  Better  Administration  of  Designated  Areas 

Act,  No.  51  of  1963 
The  State  President  was  empowered  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  legislation  affecting 
Africans  in  urban  and  proclaimed  areas  to 
any  other  area  where  communities  of  Afri- 
cans live  and  have  acquired  Interest  in  land. 
Such  laws  will  be  administered  by  the  ad- 
Joining  local  authority  if  one  elxsts,  or  by  a 
body  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  local  au- 
thority in  the  area  concerned,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  authority,  by  the  Bantu 
Affairs  Commissioner. 

11.  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  42  of 

1964 

(a)  The  term  "prescribed  area"  was  substi- 
tuted for  "proclaimed  area".  All  existing  pro- 
claimed areas  (Including  most  towns  and 
certain  peri-urban  areas),  and  all  other  lu:- 
ban  areas,  automatically  became  prescribed 
areas.  In  which  the  Bantu  (Urban  Areas)  Act, 
the  Bantu  Labour  Regulation  Act,  the  Ban- 
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tu  Services  Levy  Act,  the  Urban  Bantu  Coun- 
cils Act,  the  Bantu  Building  Workers'  Act, 
and  regulations  issued  under  these  Acts,  are 
In  force. 

(b)  The  definition  of  an  "authorized  offi- 
cer" (who,  infer  alia,  may  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  Africans) .  was  wid- 
ened to  include  further  categories  of  officials. 

(c)  Further  powers  relating  to  Influx  con- 
trol under  Section  10  of  the  Urban  Areas 
Act""  were  transferred  from  municipal  in- 
flux control  officers  to  labour  bureaux. 
Africans  who  are  not  work-seekers  and 
merely  want  to  visit  a  town  for  longer 
than  72  hours  must  now  obtain  permis- 
sion from  a  labour  bureau,  as  most 
persons  not  of  working  age  who  want 
to  come  to  live  in  a  town  (men  over  65  years 
of  age,  women  over  60  years,  and  children 
under  15  years),  and  women  who  want  to 
Join  husbands  who  qualify  to  remain  in  pre- 
scribed areas.  In  considering  applications,  the 
labour  bureau  must  give  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  accomm(xlatlon  in  a  Bantu  resi- 
dential area. 

(d)  It  was  laid  down  that.  In  order  to 
qualify  to  remain  with  a  man  who  is  entitled 
to  be  in  a  prescribed  area,  his  wife,  unmar- 
ried daughters,  and  sons  under  the  age  of  18 
must  not  onlv  ordinarily  reside  with  him  (as 
stated  in  a  previous  Act),  but  must  initially 
have  entered  the  area  lawfully. 

(e)  Provisions  dealing  with  labour  bu- 
reaux previously  contained  in  regulations, 
were  incorporated  in  the  Act,  with  certain 
changes,  described  below. 

(f)  The  Act  stated  that  no  one  may  em- 
ploy an  African  in  a  prescribed  area  unless 
the  latter  has  permission  from  a  labour  bu- 
reau to  enter  such  employment.  The  labour 
biureau  machinery  was,  thus,  extended  to 
Include  casual  labourers,  independent  con- 
tractors, and  Africans  who  qualify  to  remain 
In  a  prescribed  area  under  Section  10(1)  (a) 
or  (b)  of  the  Urban  Areas  Act.  These  Africans 
may,  thus,  be  ordered  to  leave  if  the  labour 
bureau  refuses  to  register  or  cancels  their 
contracts  of  service,  or  If  they  are  declared 
medically  unfit  for  employment.  Such  an 
order  Issued  to  a  "qualified"  African  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Chief  Bantu  Affairs 
Commissioner.  If  It  is  confirmed,  and  if  the 
African  cannot  find  employment  and  accom- 
mcjdatlon  for  himself  and  his  family  any- 
where else,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
residential  site  in  a  Reserve. 

"  (g)  Certain  classes  of  Africans  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  labour  bureaux  machinery, 
e.g.,  chiefs  and  headmen,  certain  ministers 
of  religion,  teachers,  government  officials,  pro- 
fessional persons,  and  registered  owners  of 
land. 

(h)  If  the  Secretary  for  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration and  Development  approves,  a 
labour  officer  may  cancel  a  service  contract, 
or  refuse  to  register  a  contract,  if  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  African's  presence  in  the  area 
Is  likely  to  impair  the  safety  of  the  State 
or  the  public,  or  to  threaten  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order. 

(1)  The  State  President  was  empowered 
to  make  regulations  prescribing  the  docu- 
ments to  be  produced  by  African  women 
wishing  to  take  up  empl03mient. 

(j)  The  grounds  on  which  Africans  may 
be  deemed  "Idle  or  imdeslrable"  (and  then 
be  ordered  out  of  a  prescribed  area)  were 
again  widened  and,  for  the  first  time,  were 
extended  to  Africans  who  qualify  to  remain 
in  a  prescribed  area  under  Section  10  (1) 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  the  Urban  Areas  Act. 

(k)  Additions  were  made  to  the  provi- 
sions governing  removal  orders  which  may 
be  served  on  Africans  who  unla\^'fully  re- 
main in  prescribed  areas. 

(1)  Provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  aid  centres  to  which  Africans  may 
be  taken  by  the  police  (Instead  of  to  police 
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cells)  If  the  Africans  are  suspected  of  having 
contravened  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  service  contracts,  reference  books,  or 
presence  in  prescribed  areas.  Courts  may  be 
held  at  the  centres. 

(m)  The  Minister  was  empowered  to  make 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  youth 
centres  for  the  reception  of  Africans  over 
15  and  under  21  years  of  age  who  are  ordered 
by  a  competent  authority  to  go  there  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation. 

(n)  It  was  rendered  an  offense  for  any  per- 
son (or  organization)  other  than  a  practising 
attorney  or  advocate  to  accept  any  money 
or  reward  for  helping  an  African  who  Is  In 
difficulties  over  infiux  control,  employment, 
making  representations  to  authorities,  de- 
tention, removal  orders,  or  related  matters, 
(o)  The  Minister  was  empowered  to  exempt 
specified  classes  of  Africans  from  curfew 
regulations. 

(p)  Better  protection  was  given  to  Africans 
against  the  withholding  of  wages  and  against 
malpractices  by  recruiting  agents. 

(q)  It  was  laid  down  that  before  inspect- 
ing any  African  township  or  premises  where 
Africans  are  accommodated,  a  competent 
Government  official  must  consult  the  urban 
local  authority  concerned.  Such  officials  were 
empowered,  after  consultation  with  the  local 
authority,  to  convene  or  address  any  meet- 
ing of  the  advisory  board  or  urban  Bantu 
council. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  are  dealt 
with  in  relevant  sections  of  this  pamphlet. 

12.  Bantu  Labour  Act,  No.  67  of  1964 
This  measure  consolidated   laws   relating 
to  African  labour  and  repealed  the  Native 
Labour  Regulation  Act  of  1911  as  amended. 
VI.  Presence  of  Africans  in  rural  areas 
1.  Removal  Orders 
Various  proclamations  published  in  1957  " 
widened    the    Government's    powers     (con- 
ferred on  it  in  1936)  to  cancel  an  African's 
right  to  occupation  of  land  owned  by  the 
Trust,  and  to  order  Africans  to  move  off  land 
to  be  reserved  for  commonages  or  other  pur- 
poses. The  terms  of  the  Natives  (Prohibition 
of    Interdicts)    Act    were    applied    to    such 
orders. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


2.  Native  Trust  and  Land  Amendment  Act, 
No.  18  of  1954 
This  Act  amended  Chapter  IV  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  of  1936.  It  dealt  with: 

(a)  labour  tenants,  who  work  for  a  farmer 
for  a  fixed  number  of  weeks  a  year  in  rettirn 
for  the  right  to  grow  crops  and  run  stock 
on  a  portion  of  the  farm: 

(b)  squatters  maintained  by  certain 
farmers  as  labour  pools,  or  renting  land  from 
a  farmer  but  working  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  discourage 
these  systems  and  to  encourage  farmers  to 
employ  full-time  labourers.  It  provided  that 
the  number  of  labour  tenants  an  individual 
farmer  may  employ  will  be  determined  by 
labour  tenant  control  boards  composed  of 
officials  and  local  farmers,  or  by  divisional 
councils  in  the  Cape.  The  Minister  stat^ed  " 
it  would  be  assumed  that  5  tenants  were  the 
normal  number  required  per  farm. 

Farmers  were  required  to  register  squatters 
annually,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  regis- 
tration fee  would  be  progressively  Increased. 
Squatters  could  not  be  registered  tmless 
they  had  been  continuously  resident  on  the 
land  concerned  since  31  August  1936. 

The  Act  removed  a  previously  binding  ob- 
ligation on  the  Government  to  find  alterna- 
tive land  for  Africans  who  were  displaced. 
With  certain  exceptions  It  enabled  the  au- 
thorities to  offer  them  employment  instead. 
3.  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act.  No.  42 

of  1964 

(a)  Further  machinery  was  provided  for 

the    abolition    of    labour    farms    (Where    a 

farmer    accommodates    Africans    until    he 

needs  tlielr  services)    and  for  the  gradual 
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abolition  of  the  labour  tenant  system.  It  was 
stipulated  that  only  Africans  over  the  age 
of  15  years,  bom  In  the  Republic  or  South- 
west Africa,  may  enter  Into  labour  tenants' 
contracts.  (It  would  appear  that  members 
of  the  African's  family  will  not  be  required 
to  work  for  the  farmer  unless  they  them- 
selves enter  Into  contracts.) 

No  labour  tenant  contract  may  be  entered 
into  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years.  If 
no  period  Is  expressly  stipulated  the  con- 
tract win  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered 
Into  for  one  year.  Contracts  will  not  be 
registered  If  the  farmer  did  not  previously 
employ  labour  tenants.  The  Minister  was 
empowered  to  declare  that  In  any  specified 
area  no  latx)ur  tenants  shall  be  employed. 

The  definition  of  a  "dependant"  of  an 
African  on  a  farm,  who  may  live  with  him 
there,  was  widened. 

(b)  The  Minister  was  given  power  to  es- 
tablish Bantu  labovu-  control  boards  which 
will  have  Jurisdiction  in  respect  of  all  farm 
labourers  and  domestic  servants  as  well  as 
labour  tenants.  This  will  not  apply  In  the 
Cape,  where  divisional  councils  control  these 
matters.  In  areas  where  there  is  no  divisional 
council  or  control  board,  Bantu  Affairs  Com- 
missioners will  have  power  to  act.  Boards 
may  be  directed  by  the  Government  to  con- 
sider the  availability  of  non-African  labovir. 

(c)  The  relevant  authorities  were  empow- 
ered to  Issue  a  second  removal  order  to  an 
African  convicted  of  being  In  an  area  un- 
lawfuUv  If.  on  his  arrival  at  the  first  place 
to  whl(:h  he  has  been  removed,  there  is  no 
suitable  accommodation  or  employment. 

(d)  The  Minister  was  empowered  to  pro- 
hibit a  farmer  from  allowing  Africans  to 
congregate  or  reside  on  his  land  if,  in  the 
Minister's  opinion,  their  preeence  is  unde- 
sirable In  view  of  the  situation  of  the  land, 
or  if  they  are  causing  a  nuisance  to  persons 
living  in"  the  vicinity.  Gatherings  connected 
exclusively  with  religious  senlces  or  church 
functions  may  not  be  prohibited. 

VII.  Foreign  Africans 
1.  Aliens  Control  Act.  No.  30  of  1962 

Before  1963.  Africans  entering  South 
Africa  to  seek  work  (other  than  recruited 
mine  or  other  labourers)  were  usually  not 
In  possession  of  travel  documents,  but  this 
was  condoned  If  they  reported  to  a  pass- 
port control  officer  and  were  issued  with 
temporarv  immigration  permits. 

The  Act  of  1963  made  it  an  offence  for  an 
African  to  enter  South  Africa  without  a 
travel  dcxument  issued  by  his  own  country 
and  recognized  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. If  convicted  of  such  an  offence  an 
African  Is  liable  to  a  maximum  penalty  of 
6  months.  Whether  or  not  he  is  tried  and 
convicted  he  may  be  arrested  .:nd  deported: 
should  he  be  deported  any  unexpired  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  will  be  temUnated. 

2.   Bantu  Laws   .\mendment  Act,   No.   76   of 
1963 


The  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  .\ct  of  1963 
tightened  control  cf  the  presence  and  em- 
plovment  of  foreign  Africans  in  South  Africa, 
other  th.-in  those  recruited  for  work  on  the 
mines  or  in  other  specified  Industries.  All  the 
rest  now  need  the  written  permission  cf  the 
Secretary  for  Bantu  Administration  and  De- 
velopment, or  an  oflicer  authorized  thereto 
bv  liim.  Conditions  may  be  imposed 

Foreign  Africans  v^-tshing  to  enter  the  coun- 
try must  obtain  prior  permission  If  this  Is 
granted  their  travel  documents  will  be  en- 
dorsed at  the  border  by  passport  control 
officers  stating  the  area  in  which  their  pres- 
ence is  authorized  and  the  purpose  .ind  pe- 
riod of  their  visit  If  the  African  is  entering 
to  take  up  employment,  details  of  his  serv- 
ice contract  will  be  entered  on  lUs  travel 
documents. 

Foreign  Africans  who  were  already  in 
South  Africa  on  30  June  1963  were  required 
to  obtain  passports  from  their  home  coun- 
tries before  31  Decemoer  1965. 
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3.    Policy   decisions   on   Africans   f^om   the 
High  Commission  Territories 

(a)  It  was  decided  in  1963  *°  tbat  on  en- 
tering into  a  service  contract  with  a  foreign 
African  an  employer  must  undertake  to  re- 
turn the  worker  to  his  home  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract.  In  no  case  may  such  an 
African  be  employed  for  longer  than  two 
years.  He  may  be  considered  for  further 
service  if  be  returns  to  his  home  and  then 
re-applies. 

(b)  A  decision  made  in  1965  was  that  for- 
eign Africans  would  no  longer  be  issued  with 
reference  books  (instead,  they  must  be  able 
to  produce  passports).  They  will  no  longer 
pay  South  African  taxes,  but  must  possess 
proof  that  they  have  paid  the  taxes  Imposed 
in  their  home  countries. 

(c)  Fewer  permits  are  being  given  to  for- 
eign Africans  to  work  in  prescribed  areas. 

(d)  Foreign  Africans  who  have  entered 
South  Africa  without  proper  travel  docu- 
ments may  be  allowed  to  enter  employment 
in  order  to  earn  the  money  necessary  for  the 
fare  back  to  their  homes,  provided  that  the 
employer  deposits  with  the  authorities  a  sum 
of  R20  towards  this  fare.  This  sum  may  be 
deducted  frpm  wages  paid.  (No  deposit  is  re- 
quired In  the  cases  of  Africans  from  Basuto- 
land.  Swaziland.  Bechuanaland.  or  Portu- 
guese £:ast  Africa.)" 

4.  Gratuities  for  certain  Government 
employees 
In  terms  of  the  Railways  and  Harbours 
Amendment  Act,  No.  6  of  1965,  and  the  Pen- 
sion Laws  Amendment  Act.  No.  102  of  1965, 
gratuities  may  be  paid  to  foreign  Africans 
who  started  work  in  a  Government  depart- 
ment (including  the  Railways)  before  1955. 
thereafter  completing  at  least  ten  years' 
service,  and  whose  service  are  terminated  be- 
cause of  the  expiration  or  cancellation  of 
their  permits  to  live  and  to  work  in  the  area 
concerned. 

Vin.  Indian  immigration 
Dnmigratton  Regulations  Act,  No.  43  of  1953 
The  Immigration  Regulation  Act  amended 
an  earlier  measure  of  1913  in  terms  of  which 
the  wives  and  minor  children  of  Indians 
permanently  resident  in  South  Africa  were 
permitted  to  come  from  India  (and,  Uter, 
from  Pakistan)  to  Join  them.  The  new  Act 
provided  that  no  woman  bom  outside  South 
Africa  who  contracted  marriages  overseas  to 
South  African  Asians  after  10  February  1953. 
nor  their  minor  children,  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  country  unless  special  permis- 
sion was  granted.  Women  who  had  already 
contracted  such  marriages,  and  minor  chil- 
dren born  to  them  before  10  February  1954. 
would  not  be  debared  from  entry  until  10 
February  1956. 

IX.  Separate  amenities 

1.    Reservation   of   Separate   Amenities    Act. 

No.  49  of  1953 

During  1952  several  Africans  appealed  suc- 
cessfully against  convictions  for  using  fa- 
culties reserved  for  Whites:  they  had  used 
those  facilities  In  a  protest  against  discrimi- 
nation. Their  appeals  succeeded  on  the 
ground  that  if  separate  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  various  groups,  these  must  be  sub- 
stantially equal. 

The  Government  then  Introduced  the  Res- 
ervation of  Separate  Amenities  Act.  which 
empowered  persons  in  charge  of  public  prem- 
ises or  vehicles  to  reserve  them,  or  portions 
thereof,  for  the  use  of  persons  belonging  to 
a  particular  race  cm-  class.  No  such  action  can 
be  ruled  invalid  on  the  ground  that  provision 
Is  not  made  for  all  racee,  or  that  the  separate 
facilities  provided  for  various  races  are  not 
substantially  equal.  j 

2.  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No]  38 

of  1937 
(a)  The  "Church  Clause":  An  amendment 
made  in  1937  to  the  Natives  (Urban  Areas) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Act  provided  that  any  Institution  to  be  es- 
tablished after  the  beginning  of  1938  in  the 
so-called  white  part  of  a  town  (I.e.,  outside 
non- white  townships),  and  which  woiild 
cater  mainly  for  Africans,  required  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  and 
of  the  local  authority  conciemed.  The  word 
"institution"  included  dnurches,  schools, 
places  of  entertainment.  hiUpitals,  emd  clubs. 
This  section  was  amended  in  1957  (there 
was  much  controversy  about  the  suggested 
Bill,  which  was  redrafted  twice.)  The  new 
provision  relating  to  churches  stated  that  if 
the  local  authority  concerned  concurs,  if  the 
church  concerned  has  been  afforded  reason- 
able time  to  make  representations,  and  il 
the  Minister  has  considered  the  availability 
or  otherwise  of  alternative  facilities,  he  may 
direct  that  the  attendance  of  Africans  at  any 
church  or  religious  service  In  the  white  part 
of  a  town  shall  cease  as  from  a  date  speci- 
fied. He  may  do  so  only  If  tn  his  opinion  the 
Africans  are  causing  a  nuisance  or  if  he 
considers  it  undesirable  for  them  to  be  pres- 
ent  on  the  premises  In  the  numbers  in  which 
they  ordinarily  attend. 

(b)  Schools,  hospitals,  clube,  and  similar 
Institutions:  If  schools,  hospitals,  clubs,  and 
similar  institutions  which  admit  Africans 
were  established  in  their  present  premises 
before  1938  they  may  continue  to  operate 
unless  the  number  of  Africans  attending 
them  has  Increased  since  that  date.  If  so.  or 
If  such  Institutions  were  established  after 
1938,  they  may  continue  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  given  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  local  authority  concerned.  Con- 
ditions may  be  Imposed. 

In  either  case,  provided  the  local  authority 
concurs,  the  Minister  may  direct  that  no 
Africans  (other  than  employees)  may  attend 
If  he  considers  that  they  are  causing  a  nui- 
sance or  that  It  is  imdeslrable  that  they 
should  be  present  In  the  numbers  In  which 
they  ordinarily  attend.  The  Minister  may 
make  a  similar  order  without  consulting  the 
local  authority  If  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Institution  is  being  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner prejudicial  to  the  public  interest. 

(c)  Places  of  entertainment:  On  grounds 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  and  again 
If  the  local  authority  concurs,  the  Minister 
may  direct  that  no  Africans  shall  attend  any 
place  of  entertainment  In  the  white  part  of 
a  town. 

3.  Motor  Carrier  Transportation  Amendment 
Act,  No.  44  of  1955 

The  principal  Act,  passed  in  1930,  au- 
thorized the  Oovemment-appolnted  National 
Transport  Board  to  stipulate  that  certain 
motor  vehicles  may  be  utilized  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  stipulated  class  of  i>erson  only. 
In  terms  of  the  amending  measure,  the  board 
may  require  local  authorities  and  others 
operating  transport  services  to  reserve  ve- 
hicles or  portions  thereof  for  members  of 
specified  racial  groups. 

4.  State-Aided  Institutions  Amendment  Act, 
No.  46  of  1957 

The  measure  conferred  power  on  the  boards 
of  cultural  institutions  such  as  art  galleries, 
museums,  public  gardens,  zoos,  and  libraries, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Arts,  and  Science,  to  determine 
during  what  hours  and  subject  to  what  con- 
ditions the  public,  or  any  group  of  persons, 
or  persons  belonging  to  a  particular  race  or 
class,  may  visit  the  institution  concerned. 

5.  Broadcasting  Amendment  Act,  No.  49  of 
1960 

A  separate  Bantu  Programme  Control 
Board  was  set  up,  within  the  S.A.  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  to  control  the  broad- 
casting of  programmes  especially  designed 
for  Africans.  (Africans,  can,  of  course,  tune 
in  to  the  general  programmes  too.) 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


6.  Control  of  Welfare  Organizations  Working 
on  Behalf  of  Africans 
During  April  1967  the  (then)   Native  Af- 
fairs Department  sent  a  circular*"  to  local 
authorities  and  welfare  organizations  stating 


Its  policy  that  Africans  should  conduct  their 
own  voluntary  social,  social  welfare,  and  rec- 
reational services.  The  control  of  such  serv- 
ices by  committees  of  whites,  or  by  mixed 
whlte-non  white  committees,  could  not  be 
approved.  Whites  could  serve  on  separate 
advisory  or  fund-raising  committees;  and 
white  officials  could,  if  asked,  serve  on  the 
African  committees  In  an  advisory  capacity. 
As  a  result,  considerable  re-organlzatlon 
was  necessary  In  nimierous  welfare  organi- 
zations, and  work  which  had  Involved 
fruitful  inter-racial  co-operatlon  was  ham- 
pered. 

7.  Racial  Separation  In  Scientific  and  Pro- 
fessional Organizations 

When  opening  a  conference  of  the  S.A. 
Library  Association  during  November  1962 
the  Minister  of  Eklucatlon.  Arts,  and  Science 
announced  that  the  Government  expected 
scientific  and  professional  organizations  to 
fall  in  with  its  policy  of  having  separate 
branches  for  the  various  racial  groups.  The 
Library  Association  decided  to  comply. 

Some  weeks  later  letters  were  sent  by  the 
Minister  to  scientific  or  professional  bodies 
that  receive  Government  subsidies  inform- 
ing them  that  they  were  expected  to  provide 
for  separate  nonwhlte  societies,  amending 
their  constitutions  If  necessary  to  make  this 
possible.  The  non-white  bodies  could  affili- 
ate to  the  national  societies  and  could  send 
representatives  to  specific  executive  meet- 
ings. In  this  way  channels  could  be  created 
for  the  exchange  of  views,  and  for  knowledge 
gained  at  congresses  and  conferences  of 
white  scientists  to  be  transmitted  to  non- 
whites.  Unless  the  organizations  concerned 
compiled  with  this  policy  they  would  not 
continue  to  qualify  for  financial  assistance 
from  the  Government,  the  Minister  sald.=^ 

According  to  various  reports  ="  the  or- 
ganizations concerned  had  about  14.000 
white  members  at  the  time,  but  only  about 
15  non-whites  from  South  Africa.  The  lat- 
ter, whose  fields  of  Interest  differed,  were 
far  too  few  in  number  to  establish  separate 
professional  bodies. 

Some  of  the  organizations  concerned  de- 
cided to  forgo  their  subsidies  rather  than 
comply  with  the  Minister's  requirements; 
but  one  or  two  agreed  to  exclude  non-whites. 
Following  representations  made  by  delega- 
tions, the  Minister  agreed  to  a  compromise: 
for  the  time  being  such  scientific  societies 
as  wished  to  do  so  could  continue  to  accept 
non-white  members,  but  would  try  to  help 
them  eventually  to  form  their  own  associa- 
tions. 

8.  Proclamation  R26  of  1965 
(Racial  separation  In  clubs,  places  of  en- 
tertainment, etc.) 

9.  Separation  In  sporting  bodies 
On  9  February  1962  the  MlnUter  of  the 
Interior  said  »  that  as  far  back  as  1956  his 
prrdecessor  had  stated  that  whites  and  non- 
whites  should  organize  their  sporting  ac- 
tivities separately;  that  there  should  be  no 
inter-racial  competitions  within  South 
Africa's  borders:  and  that  the  mixing  of 
races  in  teams  to  take  part  in  competitions 
in  South  Africa  or  abroad  should  be  avoided. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Minister  amplified 
his  statement."  He  said  that  mixed  teams 
would  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  Interna- 
tional competitions  held  outside  the  coun- 
try's borders,  but  separate  white  and  non- 
white  teams  might  do  so  provided  that  the 
organizers  were  not  trying  thereby  to  make 
the  Government  abandon  its  policy  of  sepa- 
rate development. 

It  would  be  In  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment* policy,  the  Minister  continued,  If 
non-white  associations  were  to  exist  and 
develop  alongside  the  corresponding  white 
associations.  The  latter  could  act  as  co-ordi- 
nating organizations  between  the  two  bodies 
at  top  level  and  serve  as  representatives  to 
International  organizations.  One  or  two 
members  of  a  white  executive  committee 
could  attend  meetings  of  the  non-white  com- 
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mlttee  when  requested,  to  maintain  Ilateon; 
or  one  or  more  members  of  the  noo-whlte 
body  could  attend  meetings  of  the  white 
committee  in  an  advisory  capacity  when 
matters  affecting  non-whites  were  being  dis- 
cussed. 

In  1964,  as  a  result  of  these  decisions  and 
the  repercussions,  the  invitation  to  South 
Africa  to  participate  in  the  Olympic  Games 
In  Tokyo  was  withdrawn,  a  tour  of  South 
African  athletes  to  Europe  was  cancelled, 
and  the  Football  Association  of  South  Africa 
was  suspended  from  the  international  con- 
trolling body.  The  Government  has  regulated 
South  African  participation  in  overseas 
events  through  the  issue  or  refusal  of  pass- 
ports; e.g.  In  table  tennis." 

The  terms  of  Proclamation  R26  of  1965 
are  given  on  page  28.  If  non-white  spectators 
are  now  to  be  admitted  to  sporting  contests 
that  are  open  to  the  public  in  white  areas, 
or  vice  versa,  official  permits  must  be  ob- 
tained, 

10.  Racial  Zoning  of  Beaches 
In  accordance  with  their  own  and /or  the 
Government's  wishes  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  various  commissions  and  commit- 
tees, some  local  authorities  in  coastal  areas 
have  zoned  beaches  for  members  of  the 
various  racial  groups.  Others,  particularly  in 
the  Cape,  have  been  unwilling  to  do  so,  in 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  provincial  ordi- 
nances of  1955  and  1964  which  empowered 
the  Administrator  to  direct  them  to  imple- 
ment racial  zoning  and,  if  his  instructions 
were  not  obeyed,  to  have  the  necessary  work 
carried  out  at  their  expense.  Legislation  on 
this  matter  is  likely  in  1966. 

X.  Separation  in  employment 
1.  Civilized  labour  policy 
In  1948  the  Government  re-affirmed  the 
"civilized  labour"  policy  for  the  Public  Serv- 
ice and  Railways.  This  policy,  originally  In- 
troduced by  the  Pact  Government  In  1924, 
was  that  so  far  as  possible  the  employees 
other  than  labourers  should  be  persons  who 
drew  adequate  pay  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain "the  standard  recognized  as  tolerable 
from  the  usual  European  standpoint".  The 
effect  was  that  white  workers  were  employed 
In  nvimbers  of  lower  skilled  posts,  and  were 
paid  at  far  higher  rates  than  were  received 
by  non-whites  doing  similar  work  In  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy. 

2.  Native  Labour   (Settlement  of  Disputes) 

Act,  No.  48  of  1953 

This  measure  re-defined  the  term  "em- 
ployee" In  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act 
to  exclude  all  Africans:  ^  prevented  regis- 
tered trade  unions  from  having  African  mem- 
bers; and  prohibited  strikes  by  African  em- 
ployees,-'" sympathetic  strikes  by  workers  of 
other  racial  groups,  lock-outs,  or  the  In- 
stigation of  such  strikes  or  lockouts. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  setting-up  of 
separate  industrial  conciliation  machinery 
for  certain  categories  of  African  workers.  It 
did  not  prohibit  African  trade  unions  but 
denied  them  official  registration  and  status, 
thus  placing  them  at  considerable  disad- 
vantage when  negotiating  with  employers  or 
collecting  subscriptions. 

3.  Industrial  Conciliation  Act.  No.  28  of  1956 

In  terms  of  this  Act  no  further  "mixed" 
trade  urlcns  (catering  for  both  White  and 
Coloured  or  Asian  members)  may  be  regis- 
tered; machinery  was  created  for  the  split- 
ting of  existing  such  union  along  racial 
lines:  and  it  was  laid  down  that  any  mixed 
unions  which  continued  to  exist  must  create 
separate  branches  for  white  and  non-white 
members  and  hold  separate  meetings. 

Furthermore,  provision  was  made  for  "Job 
reservation"  that  Is.  for  speclSed  types  of 
work  to  be  reserved  for  persons  of  a  specified 
racial  group.  This  section  of   the  Act   has. 
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since,  been  used  firstly  to  safeguard  the  posi- 
tion of  White  workers;  and  In  the  second 
place  to  protect  Coloured  workers  against 
African  competition. 

4.  Industrial  Conciliation  Amendment  Act, 
No.  41  of  1959 

In  1959  further  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  operation  of  remaining  mixed  trade 
unions.  Inter  alia,  they  may  not  extend  their 
interests  unless  they  do  so  in  respect  of  one 
racial  group  only.  It  was  rendered  illegal  for 
employers  to  collect  trade  union  dues  from 
Africans. 

The  Government's  power  to  prohibit  strikes 
in  essential  industries  and  services  were  ex- 
tended to  the  canning  industry;  and  the 
procedure  for  effecting  Job  reser\atlon  was 
streamlined. 

5.  Effects  of  these  measures 

(a)  Trade  unionism:  In  1961  roughly  31.7 
per  cent,  of  the  economically  active  White 
workers  were  members  of  trade  unions,  19.2 
per  cent,  of  the  Coloured,  19.1  per  cent,  of 
the  Asians,  and  only  1.9  per  cent,  of  the 
Africans  (even  if  peasants  are  excluded  from 
the  number  of  African  workers ) .  Trade 
unionism  was.  then,  not  highly  developed 
among  non-whites. 

As  a  result  of  dissention  among  white  trade 
iinlonists.  mainly  over  the  question  of  co- 
operation with  non-whites,  early  coordinating 
bodies  spilt,  and  two  right-wing  organiza- 
tions that  supported  the  Government's  pol- 
icies were  formed — the  Co-Ordlnating  Coun- 
cil of  S.A.  Trade  Unions  in  1947.  and  the  S.A. 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  1950.  In  1957 
they  Joined  the  Federal  Consultative  Council 
of  S.A.  Railways  and  Harbours  Staff  Asso- 
ciations to  form  the  S.A.  Confederation  of 
Labour. 

When  the  clauses  of  the  Industrial  Concil- 
iation Act  of  1956  ♦Jiat  are  described  above 
were  first  published,  a  new  body  called  the 
Trade  Union  Council  of  S.A.  (Tucsa)  was 
formed  to  unite  as  many  workers  as  possible 
In  an  endeavor  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  the  collective  bargaining  system.  The 
right-wing  unions  that  support  government 
policy  did  not  join  it,  but  nevertheless,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  much  support  as  possible 
its  was  considered  necessary  to  confine  mem- 
bership to  registered  unions — thus  excluding 
African  ones.  A  few  unions  that  disagreed 
with  this  policy  broke  away:  together  with 
certain  African  unions  they  formed  the  S~A. 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions  (Sactu). 

Sactu  aligned  Itself  with  non-white  polit- 
ical movements.  This  policy  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  African  trade  unions,  which 
formed  themselves  into  the  Federation  of 
Free  African  Trade  Unions  of  S.A.  (Fofa- 
tusa  I .  After  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act  (described  in  a  subsequent  chapter)  was 
passed  in  1960.  the  Government  "banned" 
most  of  the  leaders  of  Sactu.  forcing  them  to 
resign  from  their  unions.  In  consequence,  the 
activities  of  this  body  have  been  severely 
hampered. 

From  1963  Tucsa  changed  its  policy  and 
Invited  affiliation  from  all  unions.  For  a  time 
It  maintained  a  loose  llason  with  Fofatusa. 
some  African  unions  being  members  of  both 
bodies.  As  Tucsa  Increased  its  organizational 
work  among  African  workers,  the  member- 
ship of  Fofatusa  declined,  and.  early  tn  1966. 
the  latter  body  decided  to  disband. 

At  the  end  of  1963.  the  membership  of  reg- 
istered, trade  unions  was  344.752  Whites.  90,- 
143  Coloured,  and  31.739  Asians. 

In  mid-1965,  the  right-wing  Confederation 
claimed  to  have  about  189.500  members,  all 
white.  Tucsa  had  191.063  members,  possibly 
about  22  per  cent,  of  them  non-white.  In- 
cluding 2.012  Africans.  Fofatusa  had  about 
13,000  African  members;  and  the  strength  of 
Sactu  (mainly  African)  was  unknown. 

The  Government  states  that  the  machin- 
ery set  up  under  the  Native  Labour  (Settle- 
ment of  Disputes)  Act  has  been  successful  In 
preventing  many  stoppages  of  work  and  in 
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persuading  numerous  employers  to  raise  the 
wages  of  African  workers. 

(b)  Job  reservation:  Numbers  of  indus- 
tries (e.g.  engineering)  and  of  individual 
employers  have  avoided  the  Introduction  of 
Job  reservation  by  Increasing  the  wages  pay- 
able for  categories  of  work  in  which  whites 
had  feared  non-white  penetration.  Employ- 
ers may  still  use  non-white  labour  in  these 
occupations  provided  that  they  pay  these 
workers  at  the  same  rates  as  whites  earn. 

Job  reservation  determinations  have  pro- 
tected whites  from  non-white  competition 
in  specified  types  of  skilled  work  ia  the 
building  industry  in  urban  areas,  excluding 
non-white  townships  (although  Coloured 
workers  In  the  Cape  may  continue  in  certain 
of  these  occupations);  in  the  trade  of  bar- 
man in  public  bars  for  whites  In  Durban  and 
Pietermarltzbiu-g;  in  the  posts  of  firemen  In 
Cape  Town;  In  the  driving  of  heavy  vehicles 
m  certain  industries  on  the  Free  State  gold- 
fields  and  of  vehicles  In  the  Durban  and 
Springs  sanitary  departments:  in  skilled 
work  m  the  wholesale  meat  trade  In  Pretoria 
and  on  the  Wltwatersrand;  and  in  the  op- 
eration of  lifts  In  certain  types  of  buildings 
In  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  Bloemfon- 
tein. 

Other  determinations  have  regulated  the 
proportion  of  Whites  and  Coloured  (Includ- 
ing Asians)  who  may  be  employed  In  the 
clothing  and  motor  vehicles  assembly  in- 
dustries, to  operate  buses  In  Cape  Town,  as 
traffic  policemen  and  ambulance  drivers  in 
Cape  Town,  as  drivers  of  certain  forms  of 
motor  transport  in  Durban,  and  as  waiters, 
wine  stewards,  pages,  and  bedroom  attend- 
ants in  the  Western  Cape,  Pietermaritzburg, 
Durban,  and  other  Natal  coastal  towns.  (This 
last  determination  applies  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Africans,  too.) 

Numerous  temporary  exemptions  from  the 
terms  of  these  determinations  have  been 
granted  when  adequate  numbers  of  white 
workers  were  not  available. 

Acting  under  laws  and  provincial  ordi- 
nances relating  to  separate  amenities,  the 
Road  Transportation  Board  In  the  Cape  has 
ruled  that  taxi-owners  in  that  province  may 
transport  passengers  of  their  own  racial 
group  only,  and  that  the  drivers  employed 
must  when  possible  be  of  this  same  group, 
6.  Nursing  Act,  No.  69  of  1957 
The  Nursing  Act.  which  replaced  an  earlier 
measure,  stipulated  that  the  Nursing  Coun- 
cil (the  body  that  deals  with  the  registra- 
tion, training,  and  dlsclpUne  of  nurses)  must 
consist  of  white  persons  only.  Provision  was 
made  for  advisory  boards  to  be  elected  by 
non-white  nurses.  The  Council  must  keep 
separate  registers  of  nurses  according  to  their 
race,  and  may  prescribe  different  qualifica- 
tions for  registration  and  different  uniforms. 
The  Nursing  Association  was  required  to 
set  up  separate  branches  for  members  of 
each  racial  group,  and  to  arrange  separate 
meetings.  The  controlling  board  must  con- 
sist of  white  persons,  elected  by  white  nurses; 
although  non-whites  may  elect  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

It  was  rendered  an  offence  to  employ  a 
white  nurse,  or  student-nurse  under  the  su- 
pervi.iion  of  a  non-white  nurse  (extspt  in 
cases  of  emergency ) . 

7.  Factories.  Machinery,  and  Building  Works 

Amendment  Act.  No.  31  of  1960 
This  Amendment  Act  enabled  regulations 
to  be  made  governing  the  separation  in  any 
factory  of  workers  of  different  races  or  classes. 

8.  Unemployment  Insurance  Amendment  Act, 
No.  41  of  1949.  as  amended  by  Act  9  of  1957 
and  Act  37  of  1965 

The  principal  .\ct.  No.  53  of  1946.  enabled 
all  persons  earning  up  to  R1.500  a  year  to  be- 
come contributors  to  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Fund  except  for  domestic  servants, 
public  servants,  r.jricultural  workers.  Afri- 
can mine-workers,  and  those  employed  In 
rural  areas  (other  than  In  factories).  Then. 
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In  1949,  Africans  earning  less  than  R364  a 
year,  and  casual  and  seasonal  workers,  were 
excluded. 

The  1957  Amendment  Act  extended  the 
upper  Income  range  to  R2,500.  It  provided  for 
the  addition  of  prevailing  cost-of-Uvlng  al- 
lowances to  basic  wages  In  cases  where  there 
had  not  been  consolidated.  The  level  below 
which  all  Africans  are  excluded  was,  thus, 
fixed  at  R546. 

In  1965  the  upper  Income  range  was  In- 
creased again,  to  R2.860.  The  definition  of  a 
seasonal  worker  was  amended  to  enable  fur- 
ther classes  of  persons  so  employed  to  be- 
come contributors. 

9.  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  42  of  1964 
Section  66  of  this  Act  provided  that  no 
African  may  carry  on  any  trade  or  business  as 
a  hawker,  pedlar,  dealer,  or  speciilator  in 
livestock  or  produce,  or  any  street  trade  or 
business  which  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Admin- 
istration and  Development  may  specify.  In  a 
prescribed  area  »  outside  a  Bantu  residential 
area,  unless  he  has  the  permission  of  the 
local  authority.  Local  authorltes  may  not 
grant  such  permission  unless,  at  their  re- 
quest, the  Minister  has  authorized  them  to 
do  so.  He  ooay  direct  that  no  such  trading  be 
permitted  Jn  specified  portions  of  a  prescribed 
area,  or  may  Impose  other  conditions. 
10.  Laws  dealing  with  border  industries 
The  Government  rejected  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Tomllnson  Commission  of 
1951-5  that,  subject  to  certain  safeguards 
white  entrepreneurs  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish industries  in  the  African  Reserves  (or 
"homelands').  It  accepted  the  complemen- 
tary recommendation  that  such  enterprise  be 
fostered  in  white  areas  bordering  on  the  Re- 
senes  which  possess,  or  can  be  provided  with, 
the  necessary  infrastructiu-e.  but  which  hap- 
pen to  be  undeveloped. 

Various  Income  Tax  Acts  have  provided,  for 
concefsions  to  industrialists  who  establish 
themselves  in  such  areas.  Act  88  of  1065  al- 
lowed for  these  concessions  to  be  extended 
to  any  "economic  development  areas",  i.e., 
any  area  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  economic  development 
should  be  encouraged. 

Since  1961  other  inducements,  besides  tax 
concessions,  ha.-e  been  offered  to  industrial- 
ists. Various  Gcvernment  Departments  have 
provided  roads,  railways,  power,  and  water  in 
selected  border  areas,  and  housing  for  white 
employees.  The  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration has  made  financial  loans  available 
and  has  constructed  factory  buildings  for 
lease  or  sale.  The  Department  of  Bantu  Ad- 
ministration and  Development  has  employed 
African  contractors  to  build  new  villages  just 
across  the  borders  in  the  homelands.  A 
school  to  train  African  textile  workers  has 
been  established  near  East  London  by  the 
Department  of  Bantu  Education.  In  general, 
the  wage  structure  Is  lower  in  border  areas 
than  it  is  in  the  cities.  . 

By  mid- 1965,  new  concerns  in  border  areas 
employed  about  42,0(fo  persons,  of  whom 
33.000  were  Africans.  Another  85,000  persons 
(including  nearly  62.000  Africans)  were  em- 
ployed in  previously  existing  undertakings  in 
these  areas.  As  at  31  January  1965,  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Corporation  had  given 
financial  assistance  to  48  concerns,  totalling 
R22.513.126.  During  1964  tax  concessions  in 
respect  of  new  investments  in  border  areas 
were  approved  In  33  cases,  an  amount  of 
some  R27.000.000  being  Involved. 

During  1965  the  Government  decided  that 
the  inducements  mentioned  above  would 
be  extended  to  White.  Coloured,  and  Indian 
Industrialists  In  selected  retarded  areas 
where  unemployment  existed,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  Indian  Investment  Corporation  to 
assist  Indians  to  establish  business  enter- 
prises in  which  they  would  employ  workers 
of  their  own  racial  group.  (The  establish- 
ment of  corporations  to  assist  Africans,  and 
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Coloured  people  In  the  Reserve  Is  dealt  with 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. ) 

11.  Railways  and  Harbours  Amendment  Act, 
No.  6  of  1965 

Section  58  of  Act  6  of  1965  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  provident  fund  for  non- 
white   railway    and    harbour   workers. 

In  terms  of  this  Act  and  the  Pension  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  No.  102  of  1965,  gratuities 
may  be  paid  to  Africans  who  started  work 
m  a  Government  department  before  1955, 
thereafter  completing  at  least  ten  years' 
service,  and  whose  services  are  terminated 
under  laws  and  regulations  governing  Influx 
control. 

XI.  Separation  in  education 
1.  Bantu  Education  Act,  No.  47  of  1953 
In  terms  of  the  Bantu  Education  Act  the 
control  of  African  education  was  transferred 
from  the  provinces  to  the  Union  Department 
of  Native  Affairs  (and  later  to  the  newly 
established  Department  of  Bantu  Education) . 
No  schools  may  be  established  or  conducted 
imless  they  have  been  registered.  The  Minis- 
ter was  given  very  wide  powers  to  make 
regulations. 

During  the  following  year  the  Government 
decided  that  the  State  should  continue  to 
pay  Into  the  Bantu  Education  Account  an 
amount  equivalent  to  Its  expenditure  in 
1953,  that  Is  R13,000,000  a  year.  Any  excess 
expenditure  over  this  amount  would  be  met 
by  African  taxpayers  themselves."  (As  de- 
scribed below,  this  policy  has,  since,  been 
slightly  amended.) 

It  was,  further,  decided  that  subsidies  to 
teacher-training  schools  run  by  missions 
would  be  terminated  In  1955,  and  that  those 
paid  to  mission-run  primary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  reduced  progressively  until 
1957,  after  which  they  would  cease.  Churches 
could  rent  or  sell  their  schools  to  the  Depart- 
ment, or  could  close  them.  If.  however,  they 
wished  to  retain  control  of  schools  on  an  un- 
subsldlzed  basis  they  would  have  to  apply  for 
the  registration  of  these  institutions  as  pri- 
vate schools:  the  decision  whether  or  not 
to  grant  registration  would  be  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Bantu  Education. 

At  the  time  when  the  Bill  was  Introduced 
Dr.  H.  P.  Verwoerd,  then  minister  of  Native 
Affairs,  said,-=  "Education  must  train  and 
teach  people  in  accordance  with  their  oppor- 
tunities in  life,  according  to  the  sphere  in 
which  they  live".  Later,  he  added  that  in 
terms  of  the  apartheid  policy  there  was  no 
place  for  the  Bantu  within  the  white  com- 
mtinity  above  the  level  of  certain  forms  of 
labour.  Within  their  own  areas,  however,  all 
doors  were  open.  Education  should,  thus, 
stand  with  both  feet  in  the  Resen-es  and 
have  its  roots  in  the  spirit  and  being  of  a 
Bantu  society. 

Most  Africans  have  resented  the  concep- 
tion of  "Bantu"  education.  They  feared  that 
the  facilities  provided  for  them  would  be  In- 
'ferlor,  and  they  strenuously  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  a  saparate  type  of  education, 
with  new  syllabuses. 

Since  the  Act  was  passed  the  school  enrol- 
ment has  doubled — from  883,896  in  Govern- 
ment and  aided  schools  in  1953  to  1,770,371 
in  1963.  The  average  annual  increase  in  pri- 
mary school  enrolment  from  1955  to  1962  was 
8.48  per  cent,  whereas  the  Increase  in  the 
African  population  was  2.53  per  cent.  Each 
year,  thus,  a  higher  proportion  of  the  school- 
age  population  is  being  catered  for.  In  1962, 
61  per  cent  of  the  estimated  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  7  to  14  years  age  group  were  en- 
rolled in  primary  classes.^ 

The  teacher-training  programme  has  been 
extended,  but  in  order  to  staff  all  the  new 
schools  emphasis  was  placed  at  first  on  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  Primary  Lower  Certifi- 
cate (Standard  VI  plus  3  years'  training). 
The  better-qualified  teachers  have,  thus,  had 
to  be  spread  more  thinly.  It  Is  intended  to 
abolish  this  certificate  and  to  have  as  mini- 
mum qualification  the  Primary  Higher  Cer- 
tificate (Form  III  plus  2  years'  training). 
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The  main  difficulty  has  been  lack  of  money, 
due  to  the  pegging  of  the  amount  contrib- 
uted from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 
Africans  have  themselves  contributed  in 
many  ways  (described  below),  but  neverthe- 
less there  have  been  insufficient  teachers  to 
staff  schools,  and  Inadequate  supplies  of 
books  and  equipment.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  (e.g.,  a  general  spirit  of  unrest  in 
many  schools)  the  matriculation  results  de- 
teriorated arteadlly  from  1953  to  1960:  since 
then  there  has  been  a  slight  Improvement. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  decision  to  use  the  mother-tongue 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  throughout  the 
primary  school:  before  1953  most  schools  be- 
gan introducing  one  of  the  official  languages 
as  the  medium  after  Standard  n. 

The  matriculation  and  university  exam- 
inations written  by  African  candidates  are 
the  same  as  those  written  by  whites;  but 
far  too  few  African  candidates  are  present- 
ing themselves.  Only  725  Africans  passed  in 
1963,  as  against  397  In  1960  and  554  in  1954. 
Of  the  1,339  full-time  students  who  wrote" 
the  examination  in  December  1965,  only  61.7 
per  cent  passed,  and  only  24.1  per  cent 
reached  the  standard  required  for  admission 
to  a  university. 

Salary  scales  for  teachers  were  improved 
to  some  degree  in  1963  (there  is  still  no  pen- 
sion scheme),  and  it  was  decided  that  uni- 
versity colleges  (described  below t  should  be 
financed  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Ac- 
count Instead  of  the  Bantu  Education  Ac- 
count. Since  1964  a  sum  of  Rl, 000,000  a  year 
has  been  paid  into  the  latter  fund  for  this 
piUTJose,  and  it  was  re-imbursed  for  the 
amount  spent  until  then.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Educa- 
tion and  his  staff,  and  the  cost  of  subsidizing 
special  schools  for  handicapped  children,  are 
now  charged  to  the  Con.solidated  Revenue 
Account. 

Since  the  Transkei  w.as  granted  partial 
independence,  in  1963,  education  in  that 
territory  has  been  separately  financed,  partly 
from  an  annual  grant  of  Rli. 000.000  from  the 
Republic's  Consolidated  Revenue  Account. 
The  annual  allocation  to  the  Bantu  Educa- 
tion Account  has  not  been  decreased  in 
consequence. 

Nevertheless,  the  funds  available  are  still 
inadequate.  Africans  contribute  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(a)  the  capital  costs  of  lower  primary 
schools  in  urban  areas  are  recovered  gradu- 
ally by  adding  an  amoimt  cf  up  to  20  cents 
a  month  to  the  rentals  oi  houses  or  sites: 

(b)  African  school  boards  must  raise  half 
the  capital  costs  of  all  other  schools,  and 
must  pay  for  maintenance  and  cleaning 
(partly  for  this  purpose,  and  partly  to  pro- 
vide money  for  replacements  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  parents  are  called  upon  to  make 
regular  contributions  to  school    funds  i ; 

(c)  in  1965,  about  2.000  teachers  (out  of 
a  total  of  26.795)  were  being  paid  privately 
by  school  boards  or  parents; 

Ml)  in  primary  schools.  African  pupils  are 
supplied  with  readers  only,  and  must  them- 
selves pay  for  all  other  textbooks,  stationery, 
etc.  Post-primary  pupils  must  pay  for  all 
their  own  books  and  other  requisites.  (In 
1965  the  Transkeian  Government  decided  to 
supply  free  text-books  in  its  territory.) 

(e)  most  of  the  high  schools  are  situated 
in  the  Reserves,  thus  many  parents  in  urban 
areas  have  to  pay  boarding  fees. 

2.  Transkei  Education  Act,  No.  2  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  1964 

In  1964,  the  Transkeian  Government  de- 
cided that  all  community  schools  in  its  area 
(established  or  maintained  by  Bantu 
Authorities,  tribes,  or  communities)  would 
become  Government  schools.  School  boards 
would  be  disestablished,  but  school  com- 
mittees retained. 

It  was  decided,  later,  that  all  privately 
paid  teachers  in  the  Transkei  would  become 
Government  employees.  In  Standard  III  (in- 
stead of  after  Standard  VI,  as  In  the  Repub- 
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lie)  either  English  or  Afrikaans,  as  selected 
by  parents,  would  gradually  be  substituted 
for  the  mother-tongue  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction— every  school  has  selected  English. 
New  syllabuses  are  being  compiled  to  re- 
place those  of  the  Bantu  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  examination  at  the  end  of  Stand- 
ard II  has  been  abolished. 

3.  Bantu  Special  Education  Act,  No.  24  of 

1964 

The  control  of  special  education  for  handi- 
capped African  children  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Education,  Arts,  and  Sci- 
ences to  the  Department  of  Bantu  Educa- 
tion in  1961. 

The  1964  Act  empowered  the  Minister  of 
Bantu  Education  to  establish  sjiecial  schools, 
to  grant  subsidies  to  private  schools  of  this 
nature,  or  to  take  over  the  management  of 
private  schools. 

4.  Coloured  Persons'  Education  Act,  No.  47 

of  1963 

The  Coloured  Persons'  Education  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  control  of  the  education  of 
Coloured  persons  to  be  transferred  from  the 
provinces  to  the  Department  of  Coloured 
Affairs.  (The  transfer  of  control  of  provincial 
schools  was  effected  early  in  1964.)  The  De- 
partment conducts  its  own  examinations. 

The  Act  provided  that  the  management 
and  control  of  State-aided  schools  may  be 
tran.«iferred  to  the  Dep.irtment  after  con- 
sult.alon  with  the  governing  bodies  con- 
cerned. AH  private  schools  at  which  more 
than  14  pupils  are  enrolled  must  be  registered 
with  the  Department  and  must  comply  with 
prescribed  requirements. 

An  advisory  Education  Council  for  Col- 
oured Persons,  and  ten  Regional  Education 
Boards,  were  established  in  1964. 

5.  Indians  Education  Act,  No.  61  of  1965 

Couched  in  somewhat  similar  terms  to 
those  described  above,  the  Indians  Education 
Act  provided  for  the  control  of  Indian  educa- 
tion to  be  transferred  from  the  provinces  to 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  the 
time  being  the  provinces,  or  the  Department 
of  Education,  Arts,  and  Science,  will  con- 
tinue to  conduct  examinations. 

6.  Vocational  Education  Amendment  Act,  No. 
25  of  1958;  Special  Education  Amendment 
Act,  No.  45  of  1960;  Higher  Education 
Amendment  Act,  No.  20  of  1963 

The  purpose  of  these  measvu-es  was  to 
place  Coloured  educational  services  of  the 
types  mentioned  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Coloured  Affairs,  Indian  services 
under  the  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
services  for  Africans  under  the  Minister  of 
Bantu  Education.  Primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Whites  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  provinces,  while  other  types  of  educa- 
tion for  Whites  fall  under  the  Department 
of  Education,  Arts,  and  Science. 

7.  Extension   of   University   Education   Act, 

No.   45   of    1959 

Tills  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
separate  tinlversity  colleges  for  Africans, 
Coloured  students,  and  Asians.  The  African 
colleges  were  to  be  financed  from  the  Bantu 
Education  Account  ■*  and  the  rest  from  gen- 
eral revenue.  (As  mentioned  above,  it  was 
subsequently  decided  that  the  Bantu  col- 
leges, too,  would  be  financed  from  general 
revenue.)  Each  college  has  a  (white)  Coun- 
cil and  Senate  and  a  (non- white)  advisory 
Council  and  advisory  Senate;  but  the  latter 
bodies  will  gradually  assume  Increased  re- 
sptonsibllity.  The  Minister  was  given  wide 
powers  of  control  of  members  of  staff.  The 
examination,  degrees,  and  diplomas  are  those 
of  the  University  of  South  Africa  ( unless  this 
Institution  provides  no  courses  In  the  sub- 
jects concerned). 

White  students  were  prohibited  from  at- 
tending  non-white   university   colleges.    As 
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from  dates  determined  by  the  Government 
no  new  non-white  students  might  enroll  at 
the  universities  that  previously  accepted 
them,  (The  University  of  South  Africa, 
which  conducts  correspondence  classes  only, 
was  excluded,  as  was  the  Natal  Medical 
School.)  The  Ministers  concerned  were  em- 
powered to  make  arrangements  for  the  post- 
graduate training  of  non-white  students  at 
a  place  other  than  a  university  college. 

In  October  1959  the  Government  prohib- 
ited further  non-white  enrollment  at  a 
university  without  the  consent  of  the  respon- 
sible Minister."  A  year  later  the  prohibition 
became  absolute  In  large  numbers  of  facul- 
ties and  departments  in  which  courses  had 
been  commenced  at  the  non-white  colleges." 

Strict  regulations  were  Issued  for  the  con- 
trol of  students." 

8.  University  College  of  Fort  Hare  Transfer 
Act,   No,  64  of   1959 

In  terms  of  this  measure  the  control  of 
the  University  College  of  Fort  Hare  was 
transferred  from  its  multi-racial  Governing 
Council  to  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Education. 

The  Minister  was  emp>owered  to  dismiss 
existing  members  staff;  and  he  subsequently 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
principal  and  seven  senior  staff  members. 
Others  resigned,  and  there  was  for  some  time 
considerable  unrest  among  the  students. 
Coloured  and  Asian  students  are  ^adually 
being  eliminated. 

9.  Establishment  of  new  colleges 
New  university  colleges  have,  since,  been 
established  for  the  Coloured  and  Indian 
groups  at  Bellville,  Cape,  and  in  Durban  re- 
spectively. An  African  college  In  Natal  serves 
the  Zulu  and  Swazl  people,  while  another  In 
the  Nrrthern  Transvaal  caters  for  the  Sotho, 
Voud.i.  and  Tsonga  peoples.  The  students 
admitted  to  Port  Hare  are  mainly  of  Xhosa 
origin. 

A  medical  school  for  non-whites  was 
opened  in  Durban  in  1951. 

10.  National  Studv  Loans  and  Bursaries  Act. 
No.  89  of  1964 
This  measure  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  fund  to  assist  matricu- 
lated students  of  any  race  who  wish  to  study 
at  a  ^inlverslty,  university  college,  training 
college,  technical  college,  or  vocational 
school.  The  State  contributed  an  initial 
amount  of  R500.000.  and  it  was  laid  down 
that  companies  that  make  donations  to  the 
fund  may  deduct  these  from  their  taxable 
incomes  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  one 
per  cent  of  these  incomes. 
XII.  Increased  contributions  demanded  from 

Africans  towards  the  cost  of  services 

1.  Natives  Taxation   and   Development   Act. 

No.  38  of  1958 

This  Act  provided  that  as  from  1  January 
1959  every  male  African  of  the  age  of  18 
and  over  must  pay  basic  general  tax  at  the 
Tate  of  R3.50  a  year,  instead  of  R2  as  pre- 
viously. As  from  i  January  1960  men  earning 
more  than  R360  a  year  became  liable  to  pay 
further  amounts,  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  for 
the  first  time  women  became  liable  to  pay 
general  tax. 

If  an  African  pays  normal  income  tax  the 
amount  due  Is  deducted  from  the  general 
tax  payable  by  him.  except  that  all  men  must 
In  any  case  pay  the  basic  general  tax. 

The  general  tax  payable  by  Africans  Is  sub- 
stituted for  the  provincial  personal  lax  paid 
by  members  of  other  racial  groups;  but  Afri- 
cans in  the  lowest  income  groups  pay  more 
than  do  Whites  with  the  same  incomes;  no 
reducticr  is  made  for  Africans  with  family 
responsibilities,  as  it  is  for  persons  of  other 
racial  groups;  and  Africans  become  liable  to 
pay  the  general  tax  on  reaching  the  age  of  18, 
while  others  are  exempt  from  personal  tax 
until  attaining  the  age  of  21  years. 

Furthermore,  Africans  pay  further  direct 
taxes  which  members  of  other  racial  groups 
(who  on  an  average  have  higher  Incomes)  are 
not  called  upon  to  pay,  for  example  local  tax 
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and  general  or  tribal  levies  In  many  rural 
areas,  and  contributions  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  3ft 
of  1957 
It  was  laid  down  In  this  Act  that  sums 
up  to  20  cents  per  month  may  be  added  to 
the  rentals  of  African  housing  schemes  In 
urban  areas  towsu-ds  the  costs  of  lower  pri- 
mary schools. 

XIII.  Housing 

1.  Native  Building  Workers'  Act,  No.  27  of 

1951 

This  Act  was  Introduced  with  the  object 
of  speeding  up  the  provision  of  hotislng  for 
Africans  In  urban  areas.  Previously  the  skilled 
building  work  had  been  done  by  Whites, 
and  the  comparatively  high  level  of  their 
wages  forced  up  the  costs  of  housing  proj- 
ects, and,  thus,  of  rentals  payable  and/or 
losses  borne  by  State  and  local  authorities. 

The  Act  of  1951  provided  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  Africans  as  skilled  build- 
ing workers  In  African  townships  at  lower 
rates  of  pay  than  those  stipulated  for  build- 
ers of  other  races.  It  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  Africans  on  skilled  building  work 
in  other  parts  of  urban  areas. 

2.  Native  Services  Levy  Act,  No.  64  ori952 
It  was  decided  in  1952  that  employers  of 

adult  male  Africans  In  the  larger  towns  who 
did  not  supply  approved  accommodation  for 
them  would  be  required  to  contribute  a  svim 
of  up  to  25  cents  a  week  to  a  Services  Levy 
Fund,   which  would   be  used   for   providing 
main  water,  sanitation,  and  lighting  Instal- 
lations and  roads  to,  and  in  approved  cases 
within,   African   townships.   Up   to  5   cents 
out  of  every  25  cents  might  be  used  for  sub- 
sidizing transport  services.  Employers  were 
prohibited  from  deducting  these  contribu- 
tions from  the  men's  wages. 
3    Native  Transoort  Services  .'Vet.  No.  53  of 
1957 
The  Transport  Ser^•ices  Levy  Act  supple- 
mented   the    Native    Services    Levy    Act.    It 
transferred  from  the   (then)    Native  Affairs 
Department   to   the   Department   of   Trans- 
port control  of  the  portion  of  the  services 
levy  which  might  be  used   for  subsidizing 
transport  services    (up  to  5  cents  per  em- 
ployee  per   week),   and   provided   that    the 
compulsory    contribution    from    employers 
might  be  increased  to  10  cents  per  week. 
4.  Housing  Act.  No.  10  of  1957 
Tlie  1957  Housing  Act  was  largely  a  con- 
solidating measure,  but  made  provision  for 
a  special  Bantu  Housing  Board.  Under  this 
Act,  the  Native  Services  Levy  .'Vet,  and  related 
legislation,  the  Goverimient  and  local  au- 
thorities   have    made    remarkable    progress 
with  the  provision  of  l-.ousl:i3  for  Africans 
in  urban  areas:   particularly  since  1952.  In 
latter   vears   housing  schemes   for  Coloured 
and  Indians  have  been  very  much  expedited. 
5.  Slums  Amendment  Act.  No.  55  of  1963 
Tills  measure  increased  the  powers  of  the 
Government   to  ensure   that  the  duties  of 
local  authorities  under  the  Slum  Clearance 
Act  are  carried  out. 

6.  Removal    of    Restrictions    In    Townships 

Amendment  Act.  No.  32  of  1963 
This  Act  widened  the  powers  of  the  State 
and  local  authorities  to  have  any  restrictive 
conditions  (e.g.  prohibiting  occupation  by 
non-whites  I  removed  in  cases  where  the  au- 
thorities require  the  land  for  public 
purposes. 

7.  Group   .'Vreas   and   Community   Develop- 
ment Acts 

See  page  24. 

8.  Expropriation  Act,  No.  55  of  1965 

This  measure  aiDended  a  large  number  of 
previous  Acts,  and  repealed  certain  others,  so 
as  to  bring  the  provisions  relating  to  ex- 
propriation Into  line  in  each.  It  dealt  with 
cases  in  which  property  that  is  required  fcr 
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township  development  or  for  other  public 
purposes  may  be  expropriated  by  the  Minis- 
ter concerned  or  officials  to  whom  this 
power  has  been  delegated,  or  Administrators, 
or  local  authorities  to  which  an  Adminis- 
trator delegates  the  necessary  power. 

9.  Housing  Amendment  Act,  No.  49  of  1965 
In  this  Act  the  definition  of  a  local  au- 
thority, as  contained  In  the  principal  Act. 
was  amended  to  Include: 

(a)  a  board  of  management  of  a  rural 
Coloured  area; 

(b)  a  "specified"  area,  in  terms  of  the 
Bantu  Resettlement  Act  of  1954.  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Bantu  Resettlement  Board 
(Meadowlands  and  Diepkloof  in  Johannes- 
burg): 

(c)  a  management  board  established  in 
an  Alric.in  area  as  a  local  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Houslns;  Act  i  there  is  such 
a  board  in  respect  of  Eva  ton  i . 

The  National  Housing  Commission  will, 
thus,  be  empowered  to  lend  money  to  these 
bodies  as  well  as  to  other  local  authorities  for 
the  erection  of  housing  schemes.  Before  mak- 
ing a  loan  to  a  Coloured  board  of  manage- 
ment the  Commission  must  consult  the  Sec- 
retary TOr  Coloured  Affairs,  to  ensure  that 
the  bOBTd  Is  in  a  financially  viable  position. 

The  Housing  Commission,  like  the  Com- 
munity Development  Board,  has  been  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  restrictive 
by-laws  and  conditions  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  township  (see  page  27). 

Economic  and  sub-economic  (subsidized) 
housing  schemes  are  provided  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Board,  or  by  local  authorities 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  for  people  who  cannot 
meet  their  own  needs.  The  income  limits  for 
sub-economic  housing  as  fixed  by  the  State 
are  R80.00  a  month  for  whites  and  R50.00 
a  month  for  non- whites.  (A  few  local  au- 
thorities, notably  Johannesburg,  themselves 
contribute  further  subsidies  in  respect  of 
non-white  sub-economic  housing  schemes.) 

Nearly  all  the  houses  built  for  Africans 
during  the  past  decade  have  been  financed 
from  economic  loan  funds:  that  is,  the 
Africans  must  themselves,  over  a  period  of 
years,  repay  the  interest  on  the  loans  plus 
the  capital  costs  (except  for  capital  costs  of 
services  fln.inced  from  the  Native  Services 
Levy  Fund) 

In  certain  areas  sites  have  been  provided 
on  which  Africans  who  want  to  have  houses 
of  a  better  type  may  build  for  themselves. 
These  plots  are  on  a  leasehold  basis  only  in 
townships  in  "white"  areas,  but  may  be 
purchased  in  townships  in  the  Reserves.  The 
Bantu  Investment  Corporation  grants  90  per 
cent  loans  to  approved  owners  of  plots  in  the 
latter  areas  only. 

Whites,  Colotired.  and  Asians  whose  in- 
comes are  above  the  limits  set  for  economic 
or  sub-economic  housing  schemes  may  obtain 
individual  loans  through  the  Housing  Com- 
mission If  their  Incomes  are  between  R55.80 
and  R180.00  a  month. 

XtV.  Development  of  African  and  Coloured 

Rural  areas 
1.  Five- Year  Plan  for  the  Development  of 
African  Reserves 
The  Government  announced  that  it  pro- 
posed spending  R114,342.269  diu-ing  the  flve- 
year  period  commencing  from  1961-1962  on 
the  development  of  the  African  Reserves.  This 
money  was  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

For  development  of  rural  town- 
ships to  serve  border  industries 
and  to  house  other  workers  who 

are  moved  off  the  land R75.  949,  500 

For  staff  accommodation,  stores, 

and  workshops 2,  122,  900 

For  roads  and  bridges 3,349,650 

For  irrigation,  dams,  and  bore- 
holes  10.891.240 

For  contour  banks,  grass  strips, 
afforestation,  fencing,  and  fibre 
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cultivation R21,828. 143 

For  dipping  tanks  and  auction 

pens  for  stock 200.836 
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114.342.269 

In  addition,  Parliament  votes  money  an- 
nually for  the  purchase  of  land  to  fulfill  the 
promise  made  In  terms  of  the  Native  Trust 
and  Land  Act  of  1936  that  7'4 -million  mor- 
gen  of  land  would  gradually  be  added  to 
the  existing  Reserves,  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  land  for  the  resettlement  of 
Africans  removed  from  Black  spots  (Isolated 
African  settlements,  surrounded  by  white 
farms),  from  small  and  "badly  situated" 
Resenes.  and  from  parts  that  Jut  out  into 
white  areas.  It  was  officially  estimated  in  1960 
that  the  areas  to  be  cleared  totalled  728,537 
morgen;  but  the  final  plan  for  consolidating 
the  Bantu  areas  has  not  yet  been  formu- 
lated. 

In  mid- 1965  the  total  area  of  the  African 
Reserves  was: 

Morgen 
Scheduled  areas  (In  the  main,  the 

Reserves  that  existed  in  1913).  10,729,435 
Land   acquired   by   Africans   be- 
tween  1913   and   1936  in  areas 
recommended  by  various  com- 
missions for  "release"  to  them.     1,  440, 137 
Acquired    by    the     Trust    since 

1936    4,935.842 

Acqtilred  by  Africans  since  1936 

in  "released"  areas 433.  868 

Total    17.539.282 

This  Is  approximately  58,014  square  miles, 
or  12.3  per  cent  of  the  area  of  South  Africa. 

2.  Bantu  Investment  Corporation  Act,  No.  34 

of  1959 

This  measure  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bantu  Investment  Corporation 
of  S.A.  Ltd..  -with  a  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Administra- 
tion and  Development  •'*  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  Bantu  enterprise 
In  the  Reserves. 

It  was  provided  that,  using  an  initial  share 
capital  of  Rl, 000.000  (owned  by  the  S.A. 
Native  Trust)  and  moneys  invested  with  it 
by  Africans,  the  Investment  Corporation 
would  provide  financial,  technical,  and  other 
assistance  and  expert  advice  to  African  busi- 
nessmen in  the  Reserves,  and  would  promote 
the  establishment  of  new  undertakings 
within  these  areas. 

By  1964  the  Corporation's  share  capital  had 
been  increased  to  R3,000,000.  By  February 
1965  it  had  granted  427  loans  to  African  busi- 
nessmen and  small  industrialists,  to  the  value 
of  Rl.573,678;  had  established  four  savings 
banks  in  which  Africans  had  invested  nearly 
Rl, 000,000;  had  trained  African  officials  to 
advise  traders;  had  arranged  numbers  of  busi- 
ness courses  and  discussion  meetings;  was 
establishing  a  tourist  resort;  had  opened  de- 
pots for  the  sale  of  handicrafts;  and  had 
made  numbers  of  housing  loans  in  townships 
in  the  Reserves. 

3.  Bantu  Homelands  Development  Corpora- 

tion Act,  No.  86  of  1965 

(a)  The  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration 
and  Development  was  emp>owered  to  estab- 
lish a  non-profit-making  development  cor- 
poration in  respect  of  the  "homeland  of  each 
national  unit",  with  the  object  of  planning 
and  promoting  economic  development  and 
the  general  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
homeland  and  its  peoples.  These  corporations 
may  themselves  undertake  projects  and/or 
may  stimulate  and  help  Africans  to  do  so. 

In  his  Second  Reading  speech  on  the  Bill  ■" 
the  Minister  said  that  the  corporations  would 
have  power  to  call  for  tenders  and  to  employ 
agents  to  develop  specific  projects,  e.g.  a 
mine,  in  accordance  with  the  Government's 
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rules  and  principles.  Such  agents  would  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  return  on  their  capital, 
but  would  not  be  permitted  to  keep  all  the 
profits. 

(b)  A  corporation  will  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Assembly,  or  a  pro- 
vincial council  may  not  be  Included.  The 
Minister  said  that  the  directors  would  all  be 
white. 

(c)  A  corporation  may  raise  or  borrow 
money  (including  "white"  money)  with  or 
without  security  and/or  interest,  and  may 
accept  donations.  All  the  shares  will  be  held 
by  the  S.A.  Bantu  Trust. 

(d)  A  corporation  may  exercise  its  powers 
in  an  urban  area  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
homeland,  but  not  in  an  urban  area  which 
is  not  Intended  for  occupation  or  ownership 
by  Africans. 

4.  Transkelan  Development  and  Reserve 
Pimd  Act,  1964 

In  terms  of  Act  3  of  1964  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  a  Transkelan  Develop- 
ment and  Reserve  Fund  was  created,  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  and  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  the  territory  and 
of  creating  a  reserve  on  which  to  draw  in 
lean  years  or  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  paid  Rl. 000,000 
into  the  fund  from  its  current  budget.  This 
fund  is  controlled  by  the  Transkelan  Secre- 
tary for  Finance. 

The  Republican  Government  Notices  R1190 
and  R1358  of  1965  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Xhosa  Development  Corporation 
(under  the  Bantu  Homelands  Development 
Corporation  Act).  A  sum  of  Rl ,000,000  to 
form  its  share  capital  was  voted  in  the  Re- 
public's Supplementary  Estimates. 

5.  Transkelan  Trading  Amendment  Act,  1964 
Act  5  of  1964  passed  by  the  Transkelan 
Legislative  Assembly  removed  a  restriction, 
contained  in  an  earlier  proclamation,  to  the 
effect  that  a  license  for  an  African  trader, 
butcher  or  baker  would  not  be  granted  if  the 
proposed  business  was  within  two  miles  of 
another  business  of  the  same  type.  But  it 
added  that  a  license  holder  may  not  take  out 
another  such  license  in  respect  of  premises 
situated  within  20  miles  of  his  existing  busi- 
ness. The  object  is  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  monopolies. 

6.  Racial  zoning  of  towns  in  the  Transkel 
Following  recommendations  made  by  a 
conunittee  appointed  by  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, the  provisional  future  of  towns  In 
the  Transkel  was  decided  upon.  In  terms  of 
Proclamation  R336  of  31  December  1965,  10 
of  the  smaller  towns  were  reserved  completely 
for  African  citizens  of  the  territory,  and  parts 
of  a  further  13  towns  (Including  Umtata  and 
Butterworth)  were  so  reserved.  Except  with 
the  Minister's  permission,  no  one  but  the 
Transkelan  Government,  the  S.A.  Bantu 
Trust,  the  Bantu  Investment  Corporation, 
the  Xhosa  Development  Corporation,  or  a 
Transkelan  citizen  may  acquire  an  Interest 
in  land  in  a  reserved  area,  unless  by  inheri- 
tance or  donation.  The  occupation  X)f  prem- 
ises for  professional  or  business  purposes  in 
such  areas  is  controlled.  Existing  local  au- 
thorities will,  for  the  time  being,  continue 
to  administer  the  reserved  areas. 

Towns  omitted  from  the  Investigation,  and 
apparently  to  remain  "white",  were  Port  St. 
Johns.  Umzimkulu,  and  Matatlele. 

In  the  light  of  past  Ministerial  statements, 
it  wotUd  appear  that  the  intention  is  gradu- 
ally to  extend  the  reserved  areas  in  the  13 
towns  which  have,  so  far,  been  partially  di- 
vided, until  eventually  they  become  com- 
pletely "black".  Whites  and  Coloured  people 
living  In  reserved  areas  will  ndt  be  ejected, 
but  if  they  wish  to  dispose  of  their  properties 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so  only  to  Transkelan 
citizens  or  the  bodies  mentioned  above. 
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An  Adjustment  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  value  white  properties  offered  for 
sale,  to  estimate  the  value  of  traders'  good- 
will, and  to  determine  whether  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  real  losses  experienced. 
The  Bantu  Investment  Corporation  has  taken 
over  numbers  of  white  business  concerns. 

In  terms  of  various  proclamations  of  1965 
and  1966,  certain  towns  in  the  Transkel  have 
been  deemed  no  longer  to  be  prescribed  areas 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Bantu  (Urban  Areas) 
Consolidation  Act, 

7.  Border  Indtistries 

See  page  50. 
8.   Coloured  Development   Corporation  Act, 

No.  4  of  1962,  and  Amendment  Act,  No.  12 

of  1963 

In  terms  of  this  Act  a  Coloured  Develop- 
ment Corporation  was  established  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  advancement  of  Col- 
oured people  in  the  fields  of  Industry,  trade, 
and  finance  in  Coloured  group  areas,  mission 
stations,  and  reserves.  (All  the  directors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  are  white.) 

The  Amendment  Act  enabled  the  Corpora- 
tion to  promote  the  advancement  of  Coloured 
people  in  Coloured  areas  in  the  fields  of  min- 
ing, fishing,  and  any  other  activities  which 
may  be  stipulated  by  proclamation. 

By  the  end  of  September  1964  the  Corpo- 
ration had  granted  61  loans  to  Coloured  busi- 
nessmen, to  the  value  of  R774,102,  It  had 
established  the  Spes  Bona  Savings  and  Fi- 
nance Bank,  Ltd.,  at  Athlone,  Cape  Town,  in 
which,  by  mid-1965.  Coloured  people  had 
deposited  about  Rl  0,000;  had  acquired  a 
quota  in  the  crayfish  export  market  on  be- 
half of  Coloured  fishermen;  and  had  been 
grtmted  concessions  for  diamonds  and  quartz- 
ite  mining  In  certain  Coloured  reserves  In 
Namaqualand.  In  most  cases  the  mining  will 
be  carried  out  by  white  companies,  a  share 
of  the  profits  being  payable  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

This  Act  reiJealed  the  Preservation  of  Col- 
oured Areas  Act  of  1961,  the  Coloured  Persons 
Communal  Reserves  Act  of  1961,  and  the 
Mission  Stations  and  Communal  Reserves  Act 
of  1909.  It  dealt  with  existing  Coloured  re- 
serves (about  2,000,000  morgen  In  extent) 
and  with  areas  which  may  be  proclaimed  as 
reserves.  State  or  other  land  on  which  Col- 
oured settlements  exist,  and  land  which  be- 
fore 1961  had  been  allocated  to  Coloured 
people  or  was  a  recognized  Coloured  area, 
mainly  occupied  or  owned  by  them,  may  be 
so  proclaimed. 

The  Coloured  reserves  are  being  re- 
planned,  and  registered  occupiers  will  be 
able  to  purchase  agricultural  lots  or  residen- 
tial stands,  and  to  lease  grazing  areas.  The 
title  deeds  or  leases  granted  will  be  subject 
to  conditions  relating  to  beneficial  use. 

Occupiers  will  elect  advisory  boards.  At 
later  stages  (unless  those  exist  already) 
boards  of  managements  will  be  established, 
initially  with  6  elected  and  3  appointed  mem- 
bers under  the  chairmanship  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Minister.  Finally,  the  Min- 
ister may  direct  that  all  the  members  shall 
be  elected.  These  boards  vflll  have  defined 
powers  of  local  self-government;  but  the 
Minister  may  direct  them  to  make  or  repeal 
regulations  on  matters  within  their  com- 
petence, and  he  will  retain  power  to  make 
regulations  on  various  matters.  Including  the 
control  or  prohibition  of  meetings,  qualifi- 
cations of  voters,  collection  and  utilization 
of  rates,  conditions  relating  to  land  owner- 
ship, etc. 

If  rates  are  in  arrear  the  board  of  manage- 
ment may  call  upon  the  person  concerned  to 
pay  the  sum  owing,  plus  Interest  on  It,  within 
one  month.  Should  he  fall  to  do  so  he  will  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  and  Uabl^to  a  fine  not 
excee<llng  R25.  If  a  convicted  person  still  falls 
within  the  following  six  months  to  pay  or  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  payment  the 
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rates  may  be  recovered  by  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  his  movable  property. 

10.  Meetings  In  Coloured  rural  areas 

New  regulations  for  rural  Coloured  areas, 
replacing  earlier  ones  Issued  In  1960  and  1961, 
were  promulgated  in  terms  of  Government 
Notice  R1376  of  1966.  They  provide  for  the 
declaration  of  (Coloured  areas,  certificates  of 
occupation,  the  election  of  advisory  boards 
and  boards  of  management  and  the  powers  of 
these  bodies,  the  levying  of  rates,  etc. 

Section  118  deals  with  meetings  in  Col- 
oured rural  areas.  There  are  three  differences 
from  previous  regulations  in  this  regard. 

(a)  It  is  again  provided  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  it  is  an  offence  to  hold  or  ad- 
dress a  gathering  of  more  than  five  persons 
unless  with  permission.  Previously  the  Col- 
oured Affairs  Department  or  a  magistrate 
could  grant  permission.  Now  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  for  Coloured  Affairs 
must  be  obtained. 

(b)  There  were  previously  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  religious  services  that  were 
exempt  from  these  provisions.  Now  any  meet- 
ing held  for  the  purpose  of  bona  fide  reli- 
gious service  is  exempt. 

(c)  The  previous  regulations  exempted 
meetings  presided  over  by  a  Senator,  Member 
of  Parliament  or  Member  of  a  Provincial 
Council.  Such  meetings  are  no  longer  exempt. 

XV.  Other  matters  affecting  Asians  and 
Africans 

1.  Immigration  Amendment  Act,  No.  8  of 
1960 

In  terms  of  the  Immigrants  Regulation 
Act  of  1913,  Asians  may  not  move  from  the 
province  where  they  are  domiciled  unless 
thev  are  in  possession  of  permits  granted  by 
tliC  Department  of  the  Interior  (the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  has  since  taken  over 
these  powers  in  respect  of  Indians).  Asians 
are  prohibited  immigrants  in  other  prov- 
inces, and  there  is  a  total  ban  on  their  resi- 
dence in  the  Free  State. 

Until  1960,  although  the  responsible  Minis- 
ter could  permit  an  Asian  to  visit  a  province 
other  than  the  one  in  which  he  lived,  he  had 
no  power  to  authorize  a  permanent  change 
of  residence.  The  Act  of  1960  granted  this 
power,  but  stipulated  that  an  Asian  who  is 
allowed  to  settle  in  another  province  will 
lose  his  right  of  domicile  In  the  province 
where  he  lived  originally. 

2.  Indian  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  68  of 
1963 

Distinctions  previously  made  between  "In- 
dian Immigrants"  and  "passenger  Indians" 
were  removed;  and  certain  types  of  Indian 
marriages,  the  validity  of  which  had  been  in 
doubt,  were  validated.  Various  provisions  of 
earlier  laws  which  had  become  anachronistic 
were  repealed. 

3.  Indian  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  43  of 

1964 
The  main  purposes  of  this  Act  were  to 
straighten  out  administrative  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  voluntary  repatriation  of 
Indians,  the  dissolution  of  Indian  marriages, 
and  the  practice  of  not  registering  Indian 
child  marriages. 

4.  Native  Laws   Amendment  Act,  No.  46   of 

1962 
The  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1962 
provided,  inter  alia,  that  the  State  President 
may  make  regulations  for  the  registration, 
annulment,  or  dissolution  of  African  cus- 
tomary unions. 

5.  Bantu   Laws   Amendment  Act,   No.   76   of 

1963 
This  Act  made  It  possible  for  a  partner  to 
an  African  customary  union  to  claim  dam- 
ages for  loss  of  support  In  the  event  of  his 
or  her  spouse's  death  as  the  result  of  negli- 
gence or  an  unlawful  action  by  a  third 
person. 
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XVI.  Liquor 
1.  Liquor  Amendment  Acta,  Nos.  72  of  1B61 
and  89  of  1962 
The  Liquor  Amendment  Act  of  1961  re- 
moved restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor  from 
bottle-stores  to  non-whites.  Local  authori- 
ties, Bantu  Authorities,  employers  who  pro- 
vide bousing  for  African  workers,  and  private 
associations  or  persons  may  be  granted  li- 
censes to  sell  liquor  in  African  townships. 
It  Is  an  offence  for  non-whltee  to  be  In 
possession  of  liquor  on  private  premises  un- 
less they  have  obtained  the  owner's  consent. 
The  penalties  for  contravention  of  the  Act 
(e.g.  for  making  concoctions  or  being  drunk 
m  a  public  place)  were  increased. 

A  further  Amendment  Act,  passed  the 
following  year,  made  It  possible,  subject  to 
various  conditions,  for  Coloured  persons  and 
Asians  to  be  licensed  to  sell  liquor  from 
premises  In  their  group  areas  or  In  areas 
predominantly  occupied  by  them. 

Section  94  of  the  principal  Act,  passed  In 
1928,  was  not  repealed.  This  renders  It  an 
offence  for  anyone  except  a  licensed  dealer 
or  employer  to  supply  liquor  to  Africans. 

In  urban  African  townships  liquor  licenEes 
have  been  granted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
local  authorities  concerned:  they  must  spend 
20  per  cent  of  the  profits  on  social,  social 
welfare,  or  recreational  services  for  Africans 
and  pay  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  to  the 
Government  Department  of  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration and  Development  for  use  In  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  Africans. 

2.  Bantu  Beer  Act,  No.  63  of  1962 
In  terms  of  the  Bantu  Beer  Act  it  is  no 
longer  an  offence  to  be  in  possession  of  Bantu 
beer.  Licensed  liquor  dealers  may  acquire 
supplies  from  local  authorities  for  sale  to  the 
public;  and  employers  who  house  25  or  more 
African  workers  may  be  authorized  to  brew 
beer  for  free  supply  to  these  emplo\ees.  or 
may  purchase  supplies  from  the  local  author- 
ity for  sale  to  ihem.  Subject  to  ihese  excep- 
tions, local  authorities  may  be  granted  the 
exclusive  right  to  brew  and  sell  Bantu  beer 
in  their  areas.  If  loc.'l  uuthorities  so  wish, 
home  brewing  may  be  allowed;  but  no  one 
may  sell  beer  unless  he  has  been  licensed  to 
do  so.  Any  profits  made  by  local  autjjorlties 
must  be  utilized  for  services  provided  in  the 
interests  of  Africans."' 

3.  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  42 

of  1964 
It  was  rendered  an  offence  to  sell  Bantu 
beer  powder  to  anyone  other  than  a  local 
authority  or  those  licensed  or  authorized  to 
sell  this  powder  i  bottle-stores,  authorized 
associations  of  persons,  local  authorities, 
etc.).  A  Bantu  beer  research  fund  was  pro- 
vided for. 

4.  Liquor  Amendment  Act.  No.  88  of  1963 

(a)  Tills  Act  laid  down  thai  no  person 
may  supply  liquor  to  any  person  in  his  em- 
ploy as,  or  as  supplementing,  the  employee's 
wages. 

(b)  Employers  may  supply  liquor .grof is  to 
any  African  of  the  age  of  18  years  or  over, 
bona  fide  employed  by  him  and  for  the  per- 
sonal consumption  of  the  employee. 

(c)  It  was  rendered  lawful  for  an  African 
to  supply  liquor  gratis  for  consumption  by 
any  other  African  who  is  a  member  of  his 
household  or  his  bona  fide  guest.  (Except 
for  employers.  Whites.  Coloured,  or  Asians, 
are  still  not  entitled  to  offer  drinks  to  Afri- 
cans.) 

(d)  Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  methylated 
spirits  to  Coloured  people  and  Africans  were 
removed  in  terms  of  Government  Notice  1510 
of  1962.  The  1963  Act  abolished  all  restric- 
tions on  the  purchase  and  possession  by 
Africans  of  methylated  spirits  and  yeast. 
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5.  Aviation  Amendment  Act,  No.  12  of  1965 
In  terms  of  this  Act  It  became  lawful  for 
non-wh'tes  to  be  served  with  liquor  In  the 
transit  lounge  of  the  Jan  Smuts  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

XVII.  Measures  for  the  Control  of  Activities 
Deemed  Undesirable 

1.  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  No.  44 
of  1950 

When  the  Nationalist  Government  came 
Into  power  it  determined  to  control  the  ac- 
tivities of  persons  whom  It  considered  were 
fomenting  unrest,  mainly  among  non-wtilte«. 
Its  first  action  to  this  end  was  to  pass  the 
Supresslon  of  Communism  Act. 

In  this  Act  the  term  '"communism'"  was 
very  widely  defined,  to  include  not  only  the 
dcctriiie  of  Marxian  socialism,  but  also  any 
doctrine  or  scheme  which  aims  at  bringing 
about  any  political,  industrial,  social  or  eco- 
nomic change  within  South  Africa  by  the 
promotion  of  disturbance  or  disorder,  or  by 
unlawful  acts  or  omissions,  or  which  alma 
at  the  encouragement  of  feelings  of  hostility 
between  black  and  white,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  calculated  to  further  the 
achievement  of  doctrines  or  schemes  such  as 
thOEe  mentioned. 

The  Cwmmunist  Party  of  S.A.  was  declared 
unlawful  and  the  Governor-General  was  em- 
powered to  declare  any  other  organization 
unlawful  if  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  fur- 
thering the  achievement  of  any  of  the  alms 
of  comjTiunism  as  described  above. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  was  given  power 
to  direct  that  a  list  be  prepared  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  organization  declared  unlawful; 
persons  concerned  would  be  given  reasonable 
opportunity  of  showing  why  their  names 
should  not  be  included.  Persons  so  listed, 
those  deemed  by  the  Minister  to  be  pro- 
moting the  alms  of  communism,  or  those 
found  guilty  by  the  courts  of  contravening 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  could  be  prohibited 
by  the  Minister  from  holding  public  office 
or  belonging  to  specified  organizations,  from 
attending  gatherings,  or  from  leaving  defined 
areas.  Such  persons  who  were  not  South 
African  citizens  could  be  deported. 

The  Minister  was  empowered  to  ban  publi- 
cations and  to  prohibit  gatherings  if  he 
considered  that  these  were  furthering  or  were 
likely  to  further  the  aims  of  communism. 

According  to  available  information,  by  the 
end  of  January  1966  the  names  of  429"  per- 
sons had  been  listed,  while  another  4fl  people 
had  succeeded  In  having  their  names  re- 
moved from  the  list.  There  were  about  490 
banning  orders  in  force  (including  in  this 
total  were  82  listed  persons).  Of  the  banned 
and  listed  persons.  12  had  died  and  about 
190  had  left  the  country. 

2.  Control  of  Meetings  In  African  Rural  Areas 
Unrest    among    non-whites    mounted    In 

1952  and  1953  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  Defiance  Campaign  and,  on  the  other 
to  tragic  rioting  in  Port  Elizabeth.  Johannes- 
burg. Klmberley,  and  East  London.  The  Gov- 
ernment Introduced  measures  to  bring  the 
Defiance  Campaign  to  an  end  and  to  sup- 
press political  action. 

Proclamations    276    of    1952    and    198    of 

1953  provided  that  any  person  who,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  chief  or  headman 
and  the  written  approval  of  the  local  Native 
Commissioner  or  Magistrate,  holds,  presides 
at.  or  addresses  any  meeting  in  an  African 
rural  area  at  which  more  than  10  Africans 
are  present,  or  who  permits  such  meeting 
to  be  held  on  premises  under  his  control.  Is 
guilty  of  ap  offense  and  liable  to  maximum 
penalties  of  R600  or  3  years.  Certain  gath- 
erings are  excluded,  for  example  bona  fide 
religious  services,  sports  gatherings,  enter- 
tainments, weddings,  funerals,  and  admin- 
istrative meetings  of  kraals  or  statutory 
bodies. 

Government  Notice  No.  2753  of  1652,  ap- 
plying to  all  other  areas,  contained  similar 
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provisions  but  empowered  the  Governor- 
General  to  bring  them  Into  force  in  specific 
areas  and  thereafter  to  suspend  them. 

These  measures  were  later  replaced  by 
Government  Notice  2017  of  1953,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Governor-General  may  by 
proclamation  Impose  control  in  any  area 
over  the  holding  of  meetings  or  gatherings  of 
Africans.  Action  subsequently  taken  in  the 
Transkel  Is  described  on  page  80.  Proclama- 
tion 2017  has  been  brought  Into  force  In  var- 
ious other  areas  when  there  has  been  unrest. 
3.  Public  Safety  Act,  No.  3  of  1953 

The  Public  Safety  Act  provided  that  if  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  any 
action  or  threatened  action  by  any  persons 
is  endangering  public  safety  or  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  or  if  any  circum- 
stances have  arisen  that  constitute  such 
a  danger,  he  may.  should  the  ordinary  law 
of  the  land  be  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  proclaim  a  state  of  emergency 
either  In  the  country  as  a  whole  or  within 
a  specified  area.  Such  a  proclamation  will 
not  remain  in  force  for  longer  than  12 
months,  but  a  further  proclamation  may 
then  be  issued. 

If  a  state  of  emergency  Is  proclaimed, 
emergency  regulations  may  be  issued  which 
may  suspend  the  provisions  of  any  laws  ex- 
cept those  concerning  defense,  the  opera- 
tion of  legislatures,  and  Industrial  concilia- 
tion. The  maxlmtim  penalties  for  contraven- 
tions are  Rl  ,000  or  5  years. 

4.  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  No.  8 
of  1953 

Firstly,  this  measure  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fences committed  by  way  of  protest,  or  in 
support  of  any  campaign  against  any  law. 
or  in  support  of  any  campaign  for  the  repeal 
or  modification  of  any  law.  These  penalties 
are  now  R600.  or  3  years,  or  10  lashes,  or  a 
combination  of  any  two  of  these. 

Secondly,  it  was  rendered  an  offence  to  ad- 
vise, encourage,  or  incite  anyone  to  commit 
an  an  offence  by  way  of  protest  against  a 
law  or  in  support  of  any  campaign  against 
any  law.  Maximum  penalties  for  such  incite- 
ment are  Rl.OOO.  or  5  years,  or  10  lashes,  or 
a  combination  of  any  two  of  these.  The  pen- 
alty Imposed  for  a  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  must  include  whipping  or  impris- 
onment. 

And.  thirdly,  the  Act  rendered  it  an  offence 
to  solicit  or  accept  any  financial  or  other 
assistance  for  organized  protests  or  resist- 
ance ag-^inst  the  law  of  the  country.  The 
penalties  for  such  offences  are  as  laid  down 
for  Incitement,  and  the  money  or  other  arti- 
cles received  may  be  confiscated.  Further,  any 
postal  matter  containing  or  suspected  of 
containing  money  or  other  articles  to  assist 
protest  campaigns  may  be  opened  and  the 
contents  seized  if  the  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  considers  the  suspicion  to  be  jus- 
tified, unless  the  addressee  or  sender,  who  will 
be  notified,  proves  within  90  days  that  the 
suspicion  is  unwarranted. 

Convicted  persons  who  are  not  South 
African  citizens  may  be  deported.  Others 
may  be  prohibited  from  being  within  defined 
areas.  Maximum  penalties  for  infringements 
of  such  prohibition  orders  are  R400,  or  12 
months,  or  both. 

5.   Riotous   Assemblies   and   Suppression    of 
Communism  Amendment   Act.  No.  15  of  1954 

During  1953  and  early  1954  certain  persons 
appealed  successfully  against  orders  issued 
under  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
which  prohibited  them  from  attending 
gatherings.  The  Appellate  Division  held,  in 
one  case,"  that  before  the  Minister  Issued 
such  an  order  the  person  concerned  should 
be  notified  and  permitted  to  show  why  the 
order  should  not  be  issued. 
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The  Government  then  amended  the  Act. 
The  Minister  was  empowered  to  prohibit 
listed  persons  or  those  convicted  under  the 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act  from  being 
members  of  specified  organizations  or  from 
attending  gatherings  of  any  description  with- 
out giving  them  the  opportunity  of  making 
representations  in  their  defence  and  without 
furnishing  his  reasons.  He  was  given  similar 
powers  In  respect  of  jiersons  deemed  by  him 
to  be  furthering  the  alms  of  commimlsm 
except  that,  In  these  cases.  If  asked  to  do  so 
he  would  furnish  the  person  concerned  with 
a  statement  setting  out  such  of  the  reasons 
for  his  action  as.  In  his  opinion,  could  be 
disclosed  without  detriment  to  public  policy. 

It  was  rendered  an  offence  for  recordings  of 
speeches  made  by  persons  banned  from  at- 
tending meetings  to  be  played  at  such  meet- 
ings. Listed  persons  and  those  convicted 
under  the  Act  were  prohibited  from  standing 
for  election  to  Parliament  or  to  a  Provincial 
Council  unless  with  the  Minister's  permis- 
sion. 

Under  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act  of  1914 
the  Minister  was  empowered  to  prohibit  pub- 
lic gatherings  in  places  to  which  the  public 
had  access  in  specified  areas  and  for  specified 
periods.  The  new  measure  enabled  him  also 
to  prohibit  any  particular  gathering,  or  all 
gatherings,  in  any  public  place  for  specified 
periods. 

6.  Criminal  Procedure  and  Evidence  Amend- 
ment Act,  No.  29  of  1955.  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act,  No.  56  of  1955 

After  the  Defiance  Campaign  ended,  non- 
white  leaders,  assisted  by  certain  groups  of 
whites,  began  planning  a  Congress  of  the 
People,  which  was  held  in  1955.  During  this 
period  the  Government  introduced  further 
security  legislation. 

The  Criminal  Procedure  Act  increased  the 
Government's  pnDwers  of  control  of  activities 
deemed  undesirable.  The  new  laws  increased 
the  powers  of  judges,  magistrates,  or  justices 
of  the  p>eace  to  Issue  search  warrants  au- 
thorizing the  police  to  enter  premises,  to 
attend  private  as  well  as  public  meetings, 
and  to  conduct  searches,  if  there  are  grounds 
considered  reasonable  for  believing  that  an 
offence  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  conmiltted 
on  the  premises,  or  that  in  consequence  of 
the  meeting  security  or  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  are  likely  to  be  endangered. 
Members  of  the  police  were  empowered  to 
proceed  without  a  warrant  if  they  considered 
that  a  delay  in  obtaining  one  would  defeat 
the  objects  of  the  search.  Penalties  were  laid 
down  for  wrongful,  malicious,  or  unreason- 
able search. 

7.  General  Law  Amendment  Act.  No.  62  of 

1955 
This  Act  provided,  inter  alia,  that  no  court 
shall  issue  any  rule  nisi  operating  as  an  In- 
terim Interdict  against  the  Government  or 
a  provincial  administration  or  an  official 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity  vinless 
notice  of  the  intention  and  of  any  support- 
ing affidavits  have  been  served  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, provincial  administration  or  official 
concerned. 

8.  Native  Administration  Amendment  Act, 
No.  42  of  1956 

During  this  period  the  Government  took 
greater  powers,  too,  to  control  the  activities 
of  Africans  In  the  Resen'es. 

Early  in  1956  Mr.  J.  H.  Sallwa  was  Issued 
with  a  banishment  order  under  Section  5(1) 
( b )  of  the  Native  Administration  Act  of  1927. 
He  was  required  to  move  from  Glen  Grey 
to  thv>  Pietersburg  district.  This  order  was 
set  aside  with  costs  by  the  Appellate  Division 
on  the  ground  that  prior  notice  should  have 
been  given,  on  the  principle  of  audi  alteram 
partem,  before  Mr.  Sallwa  was  required  to 
move. 

The  Native  Administration  Act  of  1956.  In- 
troduced shortly  afterwards,  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  serve  banishment  orders 
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without  prior  notice.  If  an  African,  after 
obeying  such  an  order,  so  requests,  the  Min- 
ister will  furnish  him  with  reasons  for  its 
Issue. 

According  to  available  information  it  would 
appear  that  since  1948  about  144  banishment 
orders  have  been  served.  Some  15  Africans 
died  in  banishment,  others  have  absconded, 
and  numbers  of  orders  have  been  withdrawn 
or  suspended.  In  December  1965,  36  were 
apparently  still  in  exile,  of  whom  one  had 
been  banished  for  15  years  and  five  for  11 
years.  They  were  on  Bantvi  Trust  farms  or  In 
Reserves  many  miles  from  their  homes. 
9.  Control  of  entry  to  African  rural  areas 
Proclamation  No.  52  of  1958,  as  amended, 
enabled  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Administra- 
tion and  Development  to  Impose  control  by 
permit  over  the  entry  of  persons  to,  or  their 
departure  from.  African  areas  where  there 
has  been  unrest. 

In  areas  to  which  Parts  I  and  in  of  the 
proclamation  have  been  applied  it  Is  an 
offense  for  an  African  not  resident  there  to 
enter  without  a  permit;  for  an  African  to  fall 
to  report  the  unlawful  presence  of  any  other 
African;  to  make  a  verbal  or  written  state- 
ment likely  to  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  State  or  a  chief;  or  to  threaten  any- 
one on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  State 
or  to  any  of  its  officials  or  to  any  chief  or 
headman.  If  Part  II  of  the  proclamation  Is 
applied  it  becomes  an  offense  to  leave  that 
area  without  a  permit. 

Parts  I  and  III  have,  since,  been  applied  for 
various  periods  in  Sekhukhuneland,  Metz, 
Peddle,  and  in  Reserves  near  Zeerust,  Pieters- 
burg, Letaba.  and  Potgletersrus.  For  a  time 
Part  II  was  applied  In  the  Metz  area,  after  the 
Mamathola  tribe  had  objected  to  their  re- 
moval there. 


10.  Possession  ■  of  dangerous  weapwns 
Proclamation  135  of  1958  may  be  applied  to 
any  African  area  determined  by  the  Minister 
of  Bantu  Administration  and  Development. 
It  was  immediately  applied  in  Sekhukhune- 
land where  there  had  been  serious 
disturbances. 

It  provides  that,  unless  required  by  law  or 
authorized  in  writing  by  a  senior  official,  no 
African  may.  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
plot  where  he  resides,  carry  or  use  any  fire- 
arm, spear,  assegai,  axe,  klerle,  loaded  or 
spiked  stick,  or  dagger  or  knife  with  a  blade 
longer  than  3'i  Inches.  Walking  sticks  used 
by  old  or  infirm  persons  are  excluded,  and 
axes  used  for  bona  fide  domestic  purposes. 

11.  Native  Laws  Amendment  Act,  No.  36  of 
1957 

Various  boycotts  and  stoppages  of  work 
were  organized  in  the  period  1957  to  1959. 
Again  the  Government  introduced  new  re- 
strictive laws. 

One  section  of  the  Native  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1957  provided  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Admin- 
istration and  Development,  the  holding  of 
any  meeting,  assembly  or  gathering  (includ- 
ing a  social  function)  to  be  held  in  the  white 
part  of  a  town  and  to  be  attended  by  an 
African  is  likely  to  cause  a  nuisance,  or  is 
undesirable  in  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
premises  or  the  number  of  Africans  likely  to 
attend,  the  Minister  may  (provided  the  lo- 
cal atuhority  concerned  does  not  object) 
prohibit  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting  in 
the  urban  area  generally  or  in  specified 
premises  or  parts  of  the  town,  or  he  may 
prohibit  any  person  from  arranging  such  a 
meeting. 

12.  Criminal  Procedure'  Amendment  Act, 
No.  9  of  1958 
Inter  alia,  the  1958  Criminal  Procedure 
Amendment  Act  contained  a  retrospective 
provision  enabling  certain  presumptions  to 
be  made  when  a  document  seized  by  the 
police  Is  produced  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ings and  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  it  was 
found  on  the  premises  of  a  stated  assocla- 
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tion  or  in  the  possession  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. If,  for  example,  the  name  of  an  accused 
person  appears  on  the  document  as  a  member 
of  the  association  concerned.  It  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  a  member  unless  the  con- 
trary is  proved. 

13.    Prisons    Act    No.    8    of    1959 
Certain  progressive  measures  were  Included 
In  the  revised  Prisons  Act  of   1059;    but  a 
section  that  caused  concern  rendered  It  an 
offence  without  the  consent  of  the  Director 
of  Prisons  to  sketch  or  photograph  a  prison 
or  prisoner;  or  to  publish  or  divulge  any  false 
information  about  the  behaviour  or  experi- 
ence in  prison  of  any  prisoner  or  ex-prlsoner, 
or  about  the  administration  of  any  prison, 
knowing   this   Information   to   be   false,   or, 
without  taking  reasonable  steps  to  verify  It. 
14.  Emergency  Regulations,  1960 
Early  In   1960  the  African  National  Con- 
gress planned  a  series  of  organized  demon- 
strations against  the  pass  laws,  to  commence 
on  15  April  1960.  The  Pan-African  Congress 
anticipated  this  by  arranging  for  Its  follow- 
ers to  take  more  drastic  action  on  21  March, 
presented  themselves  at  police  stations  witli- 
out  their  passes  and  inviting  arrest. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  extreme  emotion- 
alism and  tension  that  resulted  outbreaks  of 
violence  were  inevitable,  and  these  occurred 
throughout  the  country.  Tht  tragedies  at 
Sharpeville  and  Langa  took  place  at  this 
time. 

On  30  March  '-  the  Governor-General  In- 
voked the  provisions  of  the  Public  Safety 
Act  and  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency 
throughout  most  of  the  country,  including 
all  the  large  towns.  This  state  of  emergency 
was  not  brought  to  an  end  until  31  August. 
Far-reaching  emergency  regulations  were 
promulgated.  The  following  were  among  the 
main  provisions: 

(a)  Wide  powers  were  given  to  magistrates 
and  commissioned  officers  in  the  forces  to 
prohibit  gatherings,  to  search  persons  or 
premises,  to  seize  documents,  and  to  take  ac- 
tion considered  necessary  (including  the 
use  of  force)  to  prevent  danger  to  the  public 
safety  or  to  maintain  order.  Noncommis- 
sioned officers,  too,  were  given  the  last-men- 
tioned powers. 

(b)  Magistrates  and  commissioned  officers 
were  empowered  to  arrest  anyone  without 
warrant,  and  to  hold  this  person  in  deten- 
tion. If  this  was  considered  desirable  in  the 
Interests  of  public  order  or  of  the  person 
concerned;  or  if  the  person  was  committing 
or  suspected  of  intending  to  commit  an 
offence  with  Intent  to  disturb  the  public 
order;  or  If  the  person  was  thought  to  have 
Information  relating  to  such  an  offence.  Any 
peace  officer  might  without  warrant  arrest 
anyone  who  committed  an  offence  against 
the  emergency  regulations.  Persons  so  de- 
tained were  not  allowed  to  consult  with  their 
legal  advisers  unless  special  permission  was 
given.  It  was  rendered  an  offence  to  disclose 
the  names  of  detained  persons  without  the 
Minister's  consent. 

(c)  Africans  found  without  reference 
books,  or  illegally  In  an  urban  area,  or  in  an 
urban  area  without  fixed  places  of  employ- 
ment or  adequate  means  of  livelihood,  could 
be  arrested  without  warrant  and  tried  In  the 
gaols. 

(d)  It  was  made  an  offence  to  utter.  Issue, 
or  distribute  any  subversive  statement, 
which  was  defined  as  a  statement  likely  to 
subvert  the  Government's  authority;  to  in- 
cite others  to  resist  or  oppose  me.asvires  taken 
under  the  emergency  regulations;  to  cause 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  others;  or  to 
cause  alarm. 

(e)  It  was  also  made  an  offence  to  threaten 
anyone  with  harm  unless  he  took  a  certain 
course  of  action;  and  to  Incite  anyone  to 
stay  away  from  or  retard  his  work,  or  to  pro- 
test  against  any  law  with  intent  to  exact 
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concessions  or   to  achieve  any  political  or 
economic  aim. 

(f)  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  em- 
powered to  order  any  newspaper  or  periodical 
to  cease  publication  if  he  considered  that  It 
had  systematically  published  matter  of  a 
subversive  nature.  He  could  order  any  as- 
sociation considered  by  him  to  be  subversive 
to  discontinue  Its  activities. 

Questioned  In  the  Assembly  during  Feb- 
ruary 1961,'^  the  Minister  of  Justice  said  that 
98  Whites,  36  Coloured  persons,  90  Asians, 
and  11,503  Africans  had  been  detained  under 
the  emergency  regulations. 
15    Unlawful    Organizations  Act,   No.   34   of 
1960 
"Hie  Unlawful  Organizations  Act  provided 
that   if  the  Governor-General  was  satisfied 
that  the  safetv  of  the  public  or  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  was  seriously  threat- 
ened  or   likely   to   be   threatened   In  conse- 
quence of  the  activities  of  the  Pan-African 
Congress  or  the  African  National  Congress, 
he  might  declare  such  bodies,  Including  all 
their  subsidiary  branches  and  committees,  to 
be     unlawful     organizations.     Immediately 
after   the  Act  was  promulgated  the  A.NO 
and    P.A.C.    were   declared    to   be   unlawful 
organizations. 

The  Act  provided,  further,  that  If  the  Gov- 
ernor-General  is  satisfied  that  the  public 
peace  or  order  is  likely  to  be  threatened  by 
the  activities  of  any  organization  which  in 
his  opinion  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrving  on  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
of  the  activities  of  any  body  declared  unlaw- 
ful under  the  Act,  he  may  declare  this  new 
organization  to  be  unlawful. 

The  Congress  of  Democrats  was  banned  In 
September  1962,  and,  as  described  below, 
other  bodies  were  banned  later. 

Anyone  who  performs  any  act  calculated 
to  further  the  alms  of  an  organization  de- 
clared unlavrful  or  who  continues  as  a  mem- 
ber is  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  liable  upon 
conviction  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years. 

16.  Defence  Amendment  Act.  No.  12  of  1961 
This  measure  conferred  power  on  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  to  order  persons  to  evacuate 
or  to  assemble  in  any  specified  buildings  or 
area  in  time  of  war  or  during  operations  for 
the  prevention  or  suppression  of  Internal 
disorder.  . 

The  Governor-General  previously  possessed 
powers  to  authorize  certain  officials  to  com- 
mandeer vehicles  or  materials  in  times  of  war 
or  internal  disorder.  The  1961  Act  enabled 
him  to  take  such  action  during  operations 
for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  internal 
disorder. 

17.  Police  Amendment  Act.  No.  53  of   1961 
The  Police  Amendment  Act  provided,  inter 
alia  for  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  police 
force— a  citizen  unit  to  assist  in  performing 
ordinary  police  duties  when  regular  mem- 
bers are  required  for  more  urgent  tasks. 
18    General  Law  Amendment  Act,  No.  39  of 
1961 
At   the   beginning   of    1961.   various   non- 
white   groups   planned   demonstrations   and 
a  "Stay-at-home"  to  take  place  unless  the 
Prime  Minister  called  a  national  convention 
bv  31  Ma  v. 

The  Government  again  took  Increased 
powers.  The  1961  General  Law  Amendment 
Act  introduced  the  12-day  detention  clause. 
This  empowered  the  Attorney-General,  if  he 
considered  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
public  safetv  or  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  to  direct  that  a  person  who  had  been 
arrested  should  not  be  released  on  ball  or 
otherwise  for  12  da\-s.  (As  mentioned  on 
page  90,  this  provision  wn.s  amended  In 
1965.1 

New  offences  were  specified  In  connection 
with  meetings  banned  under  the  Riotous  As- 
Fcmblies  Act  (orlglnf.lly  passed  in  1914.  and. 
after   various  amendments,  consolidated   as 
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Act  17  of  1956) .  It  was  rendered  an  offence 
to  encourage  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting 
(aa  well  as  to  convene  or  address  It,  as  for- 
merly) . 

19.  Indemnity  Act,  No.  61  of  1961 
Numbem  of  those  who  had  been  detained 
under  the  emergency  regulations  Instituted 
actions  against  the  Government  for  unlaw- 
ful detention.  The  Indemnity  Act  was  then 
Introduced.  It  provided  that  no  civil  or  crim- 
inal proceedings  shall  be  brought  In  any 
court  of  law  against  the  Government  or  per- 
sons acting  under  Its  authority  In  respect  of 
acts  or  statements  committed,  ordered,  or 
Issued  in  good  faith  on  or  after  31  March 
1960  (the  date  of  Sharpevllle)  with  Intent 
to  prevent  or  suppress  disorder,  to  restore 
order  or  public  safety,  to  preserve  life  or 
property,  or  to  terminate  a  state  of  emer- 
gency. 

20.  Emergency  Regulations  for  the  Transkel 
In  1960  and  1961,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
after  that,  there  was  much  imrest  In  the 
Transkel.  Numerous  outbreaks  of  violence 
took  place.  It  appeared  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  imreet  which  led  to  these  troubles 
were  the  opposition  of  very  many  Africans 
to  the  BStHtu  Authorities  and  land  rehabill- 
tatfon  systems. 

Special  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  the  Transkel  were  gazetted  towards  the 
end  of  I960."  Many  of  these  remain  In  force 
at  the  time  of  writing,  in  1966,  the  most  Im- 
portant being  those  described  below. 

(a)  The  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration 
and  Development  may  prohibit  any  person 
from  entering  or  being  In  the  Transkel,  or 
from  leaving  it. 

(b)  With  certain  exceptions  (e.g.  church 
services,  etc.)  no  meeting  or  gathering  of 
more  than  10  Africans  may  be  held  unless 
official  permission  Is  given.  Conditions  may 
be  imposed.  Officials,  members  of  the  Police 
and  Defence  Forces,  and  chiefs  and  head- 
man may  order  persons  present  at  an  unlaw- 
ful meeUng  to  disperse,  and.  if  this  order  Is 
not  obeyed  forthwith,  may  use  force  to  exact 
compliance. 

ic)  Persons  suspected  of  committing  an 
offence  under  the  the  regul.itlons  or  any  law, 
or  of  intending  to  do  so,  or  of  possessing  In- 
formation about  an  offence,  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant  and  held  In  custody  until 
the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
fully  and  truthfully  answered  all  relevant 
questions  put  to  them.  They  may  not  consult 
with  a  legal  adviser  unless  with  the  Minis- 
ter's consent. 

(d)  Any  chief  so  authorized  by  the  Min- 
ister may  order  any  African  to  move,  with 
his  household  and  property,  from  one  place 
to  another  within  the  chiefs  area  of  juris- 
diction, and  force  may  be  used  to  compel 
compliance.  Appeal  lies  only  to  the  Bantu 
Affairs  Commissioner. 

(e)  It  is  an  offense  to  be  present  at  an 
unlawful  meeting;  to  make  any  statement 
or  perform  any  action  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  interfering  with  the  authority  of  the 
State,  one  of  Its  officials,  or  a  chief  or  head- 
man; to  threaten  anyone  with  loss  or  vio- 
lence; to  boycott  official  meetings  or  to  boy- 
cott persons  with  the  object  of  causing  them 
loss;  and  and  for  an  African  to  disobey  a 
lawful  order  given  by  a  chief  or  headman  or 
to  treat  a  chief  or  headman  with  disrespect. 

(f)  No  interdict  may  be  Issued  for  the  stay 
of  any  order  under  the  regulations,  nor  may 
any  clvU  action  be  instituted  arising  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  regulations. 

Further  regulations,  applied  for  some  seven 
months  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
Transkel,  rendered  it  an  offense  for  persons 
not  resident  there  to  enter  without  permits. 

It  is  not  clear  how  many  people  have  been 
detained  without  trial  under  these  emer- 
gency regulations.  On  27  January  1961  the 
Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and  De- 
velopment said  «  that  by  then  361  had  been 
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so  held;  and  on  23  May  1961  *>  the  Minister 
of  Justice  added  that  218  had  been  detained 
for  periods  longer  than  three  months.  Later, 
he  gave  figures  relating  to  1963,"  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  number  of  detainees  de- 
clined at  some  stage  during  1962,  rose  again 
to  a  peak  of  140  in  April  1963,  then  dwindled 
to  1  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Further  information  was  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  on  29  January  and  11 
June  of  1965.«  It  transpired  that  86  persons 
were  detained  during  1964,  and  another  117 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  following 
year.  The  average  period  of  detention,  for 
the  76  people  who  had  been  held  during  1964 
and  released  by  the  end  of  that  year,  was  54 
days;  and  7  of  them  had  been  held  In  soli- 
tary confinement  for  periods  averaging  47 
days  (one  was  held  in  isolation  for  as  lone  as 
132  days). 

It  is  not  publicly  known  how  many  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  move  their  homes 
under  the  provisions  of  sub  paragraph  (d) 
above. 
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21.  Welfare  Organizations  Amendment  Act, 
No.  75  of  1961 

It  was  laid  down  in  the  principal  Act  of 
1957,  as  amended,  that  the  registration  of  a 
welfare  organization  (without  which  it  can- 
not collect  money  from  the  public)  may  be 
cancelled  by  the  National  Welfare  Board  on 
various  grounds,  for  example  if  it  has  not 
functioned  for  two  consecutive  years.  The 
Amendment  Act  of  1961  empowered  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  WeUare  to  cancel  a  certificate 
of  registration  on  any  other  ground  besides 
those  .specified  in  the  Act. 

When  explaining  this  clause  in  the  As- 
sembly "  the  Deputy  Minuter  said  the  Gov- 
ernment was  concerned  that  welfare  orga- 
nizations ohould  not  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
activities  which  had  quite  a  different  ob- 
ject. Certain  "communist  organizations,"  he 
added,  would  like  to  exploit  welfare  organiza- 
tions for  their  own  purposes. 

22.  General  Law  Amendment  Act,  No.  76  of 
1962 

After  the  disturbances  of  1960  order  was 
restored  for  a  time  through  use  of  powers 
contained  in  leglslatioiyuescrlbed  above.  But 
then,  after  the  A.N.C.,  P.A.C.  and  Congress 
of  Democrats  had  been  forced  undergroimd, 
new  organizations  were  formed  to  plan  cam- 
paigns against  the  status  quo  In  South 
Africa;  they  included  Umkonto  we  Sizice  (the 
Spear  of  the  Nation) ,  composed  in  the  main 
of  extremist  ex-A.N.C.  leaders:  Poqo,  related 
to  the  P.A.C;  the  Yu  Chi  Chan  Club,  which 
appeared  to  have  mainly  Coloured  members; 
and.  later,  the  African  Resistance  Movement 
(or  National  Committee  for  Liberation), 
whose  members  were  largely  yoimg  White 
people.  Acts  of  sabotage  were  carried  out, 
the  Paarl  riots  took  place,  and  there  was  vio- 
lence in  the  Transkel.  Once  more  the  Gov- 
ernment Introduced  a  series  of  new  laws  to 
contain  the  situation. 

Various  provisions  of  the  General  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1962  have  been  dealt 
with  earlier. 

Further  provisions  were  as  described  below. 

(a)  The  Act  created  the  offence  of  sab- 
otage, providing  that  penalties  on  conviction 
would  be  those  laid  down  for  the  offence  of 
treason,  which  may  include  the  death  pen- 
alty. If  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  is  im- 
posed this  must  be  for  at  least  5  years. 

(b)  It  extended  the  Government's  powers 
to  issue  special  regulations  when  a  state  of 
emergency  is  proclaimed. 

(c)  It  widened  the  State  President's  powers 
to  declare  unlawful  any  organization  which 
he  considers  is  carrying  on,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  activities  of  any  organization  de- 
clared unlawful  under  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  or  Unlawful  Organization  Acts, 
or  any  Uke  activities. 

(d)  The  Act  empowered  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  Include  numbers  of  new  restric- 
tions In  banning  orders  served  on  persons, 
imder  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act, 


e.g.  they  can  be  prohibited  from  attending 
social  as  well  as  poUtical  or  business  gather- 
ings, and  reqtUred  to  report  regularly  to  the 
poUce,  or  to  resign  from  specified  organiza- 
tions. It  was  rendered  an  offence  for  banned 
or  listed  persons  to  change  their  places  of 
residence  or  employment  without  informing 
the  police. 

(e)  It  was  rendered  annoffence,  too,  with- 
out the  Minister's  consent  or  except  for  the 
purpose  of  proceedings  In  a  court  of  law,  to 
record,  reproduce,  or  disseminate  any  speech 
or  writing,  or  recording  thereof,  made  any- 
where, at  any  time,  by  a  person  who  has  been 
prohibited  from  attending  gatherings. 

(f )  The  Act  Introduced  the  system  of  house 
arrest,  empowering  the  Minister  to  order 
persons  not  to  leave  specified  premises  or 
areas  at  all,  or  during  specified  hours  (e.g. 
from  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  during  the  week,  at 
week-ends,  and  on  public  holidays).  Such 
persons  may  also  be  prohibited  from  perform- 
ing any  specified  act,  or  from  communicating 
with  anyone  or  receiving  any  visitor  except 
a  lawyer — unless  the  lawyer  concerned  has 
been  banned. 

Full  details  have  not  oeen  published,  but 
it  would  appear  that,  by  the  beginning  of 
1966,  at  least  40  orders  of  house  arrest  had 
been  Issued.  Some  of  the  persons  concerned 
had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country  per- 
manently, under  exit  permits. 

(g)  The  Minister's  powers  to  prohibit 
gatherings,  or  to  prohibit  persons  from  at- 
tending gatherings,  were  extended  and  set 
out  more  expressly.  In  terms  of  these  powers, 
he  banned  the  holding  of  public  gatherings 
other  than  religious  services  on  the  Johan- 
nesburg City  Hall  steps  and  on  the  Grand 
Parade,  Cape  Town. 

(h)  Certain  presumptions  were  Introduced 
relating  to  documents  produced  in  court 
which  Indicate  that  someone  has  been  absent 
from  the  Republic. 

(1)  The  maximum  penalties  for  various  of- 
fences under  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act  were  increased. 

23.  General   Law  Purthet   Amendment  Act, 

No.  93  of  1962 
The  General  Law  further  Amendment  Act 
provided  that  anyone  who  commits  an  of- 
fense by  placing  any  placard,  poster,  writing, 
sign,  drawing,  or  any  other  mark  on  the 
property  of  any  other  person  or  of  the  St.ite, 
thereby  defacing  such  propertv.  shall  be  lia- 
ble on  conviction  to  Imprisonment  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  6  months  In  lieu  of  or  In 
addition  to  any  other  penaltv  which  may  be 
Imposed.  Besides  this  he  may  be  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  restoring  the  property. 

24.  General  Law  Amendment  Act,  No.  37  of 

1963 
The  main  provisions  of  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1963  were  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  President  was  empowered  to 
declare  that  any  organization  or  group  of  per- 
sons which  has  been  in  existence  since  7 
April  1960  is  or  was  in  fact  an  organization 
which  has  been  declared  unlawful.  Any  act 
or  omission  proved  In  court  with  reference 
to  the  stated  organization  will  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proved  with  reference  to  the 
imlawful  organization  concerned. 

(This  enabled  the  Government  to  equate 
Poqo  with  the  banned  P.A.C.  and  the  Spear 
of  the  Nation  with  the  banned  A.N.C.) 

(b)  Additional  presumptions  were  in- 
cluded with  reference  to  absence  from  the 
Republic. 

(c)  Persons  convicted  of  certain  offences 
of  a  poatlcal  nature  may  be  held  In  contin- 
ued detention  after  the  completion  of  their 
prison  sentences  should  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice consider  that  they  are  likely.  If  released, 
to  further  the  achievement  of  any  of  the 
statutory  objects  of  communism.  (This  pro- 
vision remains  In  force  for  12  months  at  a 
time,  but  has  been  extended  annually  by  reso- 
lution of  Parliament. ) 

At  the  time  of  writing,  in  early  1966,  Mr. 
Robert  Sobukwe.  former  leader  of  the  P.A.C, 
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Is  the  only  person  who  has  been  detained 
under  this  clause.  He  has  been  held  in  spe- 
cial quarters  on  Robben  Island  since  1963, 
when  he  completed  a  3-year  sentence  for 
inciting  others  to  support  a  campaign  for  the 
repeal  of  the  pass  laws. 

(d)  Section  17  of  the  1963  Act  Introduced 
the  system  of  90-day  arrest,  empowering 
commissioned  police  officers  to  arrest  with- 
out warrant  and  detain  for  up  to  90  days 
on  any  particular  occasion  persons  suspected 
of  committing,  intending  to  commit,  or  hav- 
ing information  about  specified  types  of  po- 
litical offences.  On  the  expiration  of  90  days 
such  persons  could  immediately  be  re-arrest- 
ed, and  this  process  could  be  rei>eated.  De- 
tained persons  would  be  visited  weekly  by  a 
magistrate,  but  otherwise  no  visitors  were 
allowed  except  with  special  permission.  No 
court  of  law  had  the  power  to  order  the 
release  of  detained  persons,  and  such  persons 
were  denied  access  to  courts  of  law. 

The  Act  provided  that  Section  17  would 
be  in  operation  for  such  periods,  not  exceed- 
ing 12  months  at  a  time,  as  the  State  Presi- 
dent might  determine.  It  was  in  force  from 
1  May  1963  to  11  January  1965,  but  may  be 
invoked  again  should  the  Government  so 
decide. 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  those  de- 
tained were  held  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
were  denied  reading  matter  (except  Bibles) 
and  writing  materials. 

According  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,""  1,095 
persons  were  detained  under  the  90-day 
clause— 102  Whites,  58  Coloured,  78  Indians, 
and  857  Africans.  Of  these,  134  were  detained 
for  more  than  90  days,  and  another  13  for 
more  than  180  days. 

Of  those  detained,  272  were  convicted  of 
various  offences,  210  were  discharged,  and  93 
were  awaiting  trial  or  on  trial  at  the  time 
the  Minister  spoke.  In  January  1965.  Of  the 
520  detainees  against  whom  no  charges  were 
laid,  241  gave  evidence  for  the  State. 

(e)  A  further  provision  of  the  1963  Act 
was  that  ball  may  be  refused  when  court 
records  are  transmitted  for  review,  or  condi- 
tions may  be  imposed. 

(f)  Preparatory  examinations  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  should  an  attorney-general  so 
decide. 

(g)  Provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
seizure  of  postal  articles  were  tightened. 

(h)  The  Minister  may  declare  any  place  or 
area  to  be  a  protected  place,  and  unauthor- 
ized persons  will  then  commit  an  offence  if 
they  enter  without  permission. 

25.  Explosives  Amendment  Act,  No.  21  of  1963 
The  maximum  penalties  for  certain  offences 

under  the  principal  Act  were  inciieased.  A 
minimum  penalty  of  not  less  than  3  years 
was  Introduced  for  persons  found  guilty  of 
wilfully  causing  an  explosion  resulting  In 
injury  to  others. 

26.  Defence  Amendment  Act  No.  77  of  1963 
The  Defence  Amendment  Act  widened  the 

Government's  powers  to  use  members  of  the 
Defence  Force  to  assist  the  police  in  the  pre- 
vention or  suppression  of  internal  disorder. 
In  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  1962, 
very  greatly  Increased  amounts  have  been 
spent  on  the  Defence  Vote.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  said  on  21  March  1982  "  that  South 
Africa  should  look  to  Its  defences,  against 
aggression  from  outside,  but  also  against 
lawlessness  and  subversion  from  within. 

27.  General  Law  Amendment  Act,  No.  80  of 

1964 
(a)  Provisions  of  this  Act  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  witnesses  amended  those  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Act,  No.  56  of  1955.  It 
was  now  laid  down  that  If  a  person  present 
In  court  Is  required  to  give  evidence  In  any 
criminal  proceedings  and  refuses  to  do  so, 
he  may  be  sentenced  by  the  court  to  imprls- 
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onment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months 
at  a  time. 

(b)  The  Criminal  Procedure  Act  previously 
provided  that  if  any  person,  known  to  the 
prosecution  to  be  an  accomplice  in  criminal 
proceedings,  voluntarily  submits  to  being 
sworn  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  and 
answers  all  lawful  questions  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court,  he  will  be  freed  and  dis- 
charged from  liability  to  prosecution,  even 
though  In  his  evidence  he  may  have  incrimi- 
nated himself. 

In  terms  of  the  1964  amendment,  a  person 
produced  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  prosecutor  is  an  ac- 
complice will  be  compelled  to  be  sworn  and  to 
given  evidence,  even  though  it  might  tend  to 
incriminate  him.  As  before,  if  his  evidence 
satisfies  the  court  he  will  be  discharged 
from  liability  to  prosecution. 

(c)  The  Act  tightened  the  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  offences  of  having  ob- 
tained training  In  sabotage,  or  information 
which  could  be  of  use  in  furthering  the  alms 
of  communism  or  of  an  unlawful  organiza- 
tion, or  having  taken  steps  to  these  ends,  or 
having  advised  or  assisted  others  to  do  so. 

(d)  It  laid  down  that  persons  under  90-day 
detention  will  not  be  entitled  to  copies  of 
statements  made  by  them  while  being  de- 
tained. 

The  provisions  outlined  in  sub -paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  above  were  Invoked  in  various 
trials  during  1964  and  subsequently,  of  al- 
leged saboteurs,  communists,  and  members 
of  unlawful  organizations.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses concerned  had  been  under  90-day  (or, 
as  described  on  page  89,  180-day)  deten- 
tion. 
28.    Police  Amendment  Act,  No.  74  of  1965 
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This  measure  added  a  Sub-Section  6(4)  to 
the  Police  Act  of  1958,  empowering  any  po- 
liceman, at  any  place  within  a  mile  of  the 
border  between  the  Republic  and  another 
state,  to  search  without  warrant  any  person, 
premises,  vehicle,  aircraft  or  receptacle  of  any 
nature,  and  to  seize  anything  found.  If  a 
woman  Is  to  be  searched,  the  search  must  be 
made  by  a  woman. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  said  In  the  Assem- 
bly on  7  June  1965  that  it  was  essential  for 
the  police  to  have  these  powers  In  order  to 
combat  the  Infiltration  of  trained  saboteurs 
into  the  Republic. 

29.  Railways  and  Harbours  Amendment  Act. 
No.  6  of  1965 

Section  12  of  this  Act  empowered  the  Rail- 
ways Administration  to  deny  access  to  a 
harbour  to  any  ship — 

(1)  which  has  the  nationality  of  any  state 
which  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  declared, 
by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  to  be  denying 
South  African  ships  access  to  its  harbours; 

(2)  which  Is  owned  by  or  on  charter  to 
nationals  of  any  state; 

(3)  If  any  present  or  past  member  of  the 
crew  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  under 
South  African  or  South-West  African  law 
while  the  ship  was  In  the  Republic  territor- 
ial waters  (I.e.  vrtthln  6  nautical  miles  of 
low- water  mark)  or  Its  fishing  zone  (within 
12  miles); 

(4)  if  the  official  in  charge  of  the  harbour 
is  satisfied  that  the  ship  has  at  any  time, 
within  the  12-mlle  limit,  been  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities constituting  an  offence  under  South 
African  or  South-West  African  law. 

30.  Sea  Fisheries   Amendment  Act,   No.   27 

of  1965 
Similar  provisions  to  those  described  above, 
but  relating  to  fishing  harbours,  were  con- 
tained m  the  Sea  Fisheries  Amendment  Act. 

31.  Official  Secrets  Amendment  Act,  No.  65 

of  1965 

In  terms  of  this  measure  the  words  in 
Italics  were  added  to  Section  3  (2)  of  the 
principal  Act : 

"Any  person  who  has  In  his  possession  or 
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under  his  control  any  sketch,  plan,  model, 
article,  note,  document  or  Information  which 
relates  to  munitions  of  war  or  any  military 
or  police  matter  and  who  publishes  it  or 
directly  or  indirectly"  communicates  it  to 
any  person  in  any  manner  for  any  purpose 
prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  interests  of  the 
State,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable 
on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  Rl,500 
or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
seven  years  or  to  both  such  fine  and  such 
imprisonment. 

32.  Prisons  Amendment  Act,  No.  75  of  1966 
This  extended   the  restrictions  contained 

in  the  principal  Act  of  1959,  inter  alia,  to 
render  it  an  offence  to  sketch  or  photograph 
fugitives  who  have  escaped  from  lawful  cus- 
tody, or  to  publish  sketches  or  photographs 
of  persons  which  were  made  before  their  ar- 
rest, or  of  fug^ltlves,  or  of  persons  who  died 
or  were  executed  while  in  custody. 

The  definition  of  a  prison  (which  may  not 
be  sketched  or  photographed,  or  about  which 
false  Information  may  not  knowingly  be 
published  or  divulged)  was  extended  to  In- 
clude the  seashore  adjacent  to  a  prison  and 
the  sea  beyond  this  to  a  distance  of  one 
nautical  mile  from  the  low-water  mark. 

33.  Suppression  of  Communism  Amendment 

Act,  No.  97  of   1965 

(a)  The  prohibition  on  recording,  pub- 
lishing, or  disseminating  the  writings  or 
speeches  of  persons  who  have  been  prohibited 
from  attending  gatherings,  except  with  the 
Minister's  consent  or  for  the  purposes  of 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  (see  page  73), 
was  extended  to  include  writings  or  speeches 
made  anywhere,  at  any  time,  by  former  resi- 
dents of  South  Africa  who  were  under 
banning  orders  when  they  left. 

(b)  In  terms  of  previous  legislation  it  was 
an  offence  to  carry  or  display  anything  what- 
soever indicating  that  the  person  doing  so 
had  in  any  way  been  associated  with  an  un- 
lawful organization.  Tlie  new  meastye  ren- 
dered it  an  offence  to  be  in  possession  of  any- 
thing of  this  nature. 

34.  Criminal  Procedure  Amendment  Act, 
No.  96  of  1965 
(a)  This  Act  included  the  "  180-day  deten- 
tion clause."  It  provided  that  whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  there  is 
any  danger  of  tampering  with  or  the  Intimi- 
dation of  any  person  likely  to  be  able  to  give 
material  evidence  for  the  State  in  criminal 
proceedings  of  a  serious  nature,"  or  that  any 
such  person  may  abscond,  or  whenever  the 
attorney-general  deems  It  to  be  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  such  persons  or  of  the  administration 
of  Justice,  he  may  Issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  such  person  at  a 
stated  place. 

The  witness  will  be  detained.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  made  by  the  Minister, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings concerned,  or  for  six  months,  which- 
ever may  be  the  shorter  period. 

The  Act  provided  that  a  detained  person 
win  be  visited  by  a  magistrate  in  private  at 
least  once  a  week.  Otherwise,  no  one  other 
than  a  State  official  acting  in  the  perform- 
ance t)f  his  duties  will  have  access  to  him, 
except  vrtth  the  consent  of  and  subject  to 
conditions  determined  by  the  attorney- 
general  or  a  State  official  to  whom  this  power 
has  been  delegated. 

No  court  will  have  Jurisdiction  to  order 
the  release  of  a  detained  person,  or  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  validity  of  regulations  made 
by  the  Minister  or  any  decisions  made  in  re- 
gard to  visitors. 

Should  a  person  detained  refuse  to  give 
evidence,  when  called  before  the  court,  he 
may  be  dealt  w^lth  as  a  recalcitrant  \^itness. 
liable  to  be  sentenced  to  successive  terms  of 
12  months  imprisonment.  Regulations  for  the 
detention  of  State  witnesses  were  gazetted 
In  terms  of  Government  Notice  R1396  of 
1965. 
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According  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,"  from 
1  September  1965  to  mid-January  1966,  23 
persons  had  been  detained,  of  whom  4  had 
been  released.  Their  evidence  was  required 
In  connection  with  6  criminal  cases.  Two  of 
them  had  refused  to  give  evidence  when  they 
were  brought  before  the  courts. 

(b)  The  "12-day  detention"  clause  was 
repealed  (see  page  79).  Instead,  the  Amend- 
ment Act  provided  that  whenever  any  person 
has  been  arrested  on  a  serious  charge  ^'  the 
attorney -general  may,  If  he  considers  It  to 
be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of 
the  public  or  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  issue  an  order  that  such  person  shall 
not  be  released  on  ball  or  otherwise  before 
sentence  has  been  passed  or  the  person  con- 
cerned has  been  discharged. 

If.  however,  no  evidence  has,  within  90 
days,  been  led  in  court  against  a  person  who 
has  been  refused  bail,  the  latter  may  apply 
to  a  Judge  in  chambers  to  be  released  on  bail. 
The  Judge,  who  will  hear  the  application  in 
private,  will  have  the  discretion  to  grant  or 
refuse  It. 

XV III  Control  of  publications 
1.  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  No.  44  of 
1950,  as  Amended  by  Act  76  of  1962  and 
Act  97  OTI965 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Sup- 
pression of  Communism  Act  empowered  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  ban  any  periodi- 
cal (including  a  newspaper)  if  he  considers 
that  it  promotes  the  spread  of  communism. 
Is  published  by  an  unlawful  organization,  or 
serves  mainly  as  a  means  for  expressing  the 
views  of  such  an  crganization  or  views  cal- 
culated to  further  the  achievement  of  any 
of  the  objects  of  communism. 

A  periodical  named  the  Guardian  was 
banned,  but  it  had  been  registered  under 
various  names  and  was  able  to  re-appear 
without  delay  under  another  of  these.  This 
process  took  place  several  times  as  the  new 
papers  were,  in  turn,   banned. 

An  amendment  to  the  Act  made  in  1962 
prevented  a  newspaper  from  registering  un- 
der more  than  one  name  by  providing  ti'iat, 
unless  special  exemption  is  given,  any  reg- 
istration will  lapse  unless  the  paper  con- 
.  cerned  Is  published  at  least  once  a  month. 
No  new  newspaper  may  be  registered  un- 
less the  proprietor  deposits  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  such  amount,  not 
exceeding  R20.000,  as  the  Minister  may  de- 
termine, or  unless  the  Minister  certifies  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  at 
any  time  be  necessary  for  him  to  prohibit 
the  paper. 

The  1965  amendment  empowered  the 
State  President  to  ban  a  periodical  or  other 
publication  which  is  deemed  by  the  author- 
ities to  be  a  continuation  or  substitution, 
whether  or  not  under  another  name,  of 
one  that  has  been  prohibited. 

2.  Press  Code  of  the  S.A.  Newspaper  Press 
Union 
In  1960  the  Government  introduced  a 
Publications  and  Entertainments  Bill.  This, 
in  amended  form,  finally  became  law  in 
1963;  but  In  the  meanwhile,  during  1962, 
the  S.A.  Newspaper  Press  Union  (the  as- 
sociation of  newspaper  proprietors)  drew  up 
its  own  code  of  conduct.  Individual  employ- 
ers may  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  It. 
A  Board  of  Reference  Is  provided  for,  com- 
posed of  two  managerial  nominees  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  retired  Judge.  Its  func- 
tion Is  to  try  to  ensure  that  newspaper  re- 
ports are  accurate  and  not  ofTenslve  to  de- 
cency. Editors  or  Journalists  who  are  con 
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3.  Publications  and  Entertainments  Act, 
No.  26  of  1963 

Provision  was  made  in  this  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Publications  Control 
Board,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, to  examine  any  publication  or  film 
submitted  to  It  under  the  Act,  and  to  make 
enquiries  about  any  entertainment  which 
the  Board  has  reason  to  believe  may  be  un- 
deslt-able. 

A  "publication"  Is  defined  to  Include  any 
documents  made  public.  Illustrations,  sound 
recordings,  etc.,  but  to  exclude  newspapers 
published  by  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Union.  Wide  grounds  are  set  out  on 
which  the  Board  may  declare  a  publication 
to  be  undesirable. 

It  was  rendered  an  offence  to  publish, 
distribute,  or  import  a  publication  that  has 
been  declared  undesirable,  or,  except  under 
permit,  to  import  a  publication  with  a  paper- 
back in  cases  where  the  net  selling  price  to 
the  Importer  is  50  cents  or  less. 

The  board  reaches  its  decision  In  private 
and  need  not  hear  evidence,  and  although 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  such  proce- 
dure Is  expensive  and  lengthy  and  the  courts 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  consider  "the 
work  as  a  whole",  as  they  do  in  Britain. 

Further  provisions  of  the  Act  relate  to  the 
powers  of  the  Board  to  censor  films  and  to 
prohibit  entertainments. 

4.  General  Law  Amendment  Act.  No.  76  of 
1962,  as  amended  by  Suppression  of  Com- 
munism Amendment  Act,  No.  97  of  1965 
These  Acts  render  it  an  offence,  without 

the  Mlnlster'3  consent  or  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  to 
publish  any  speech  or  writing  made  any- 
where, at  any  time,  by  a  person  who  has 
been  prohibited  from  attending  gatherings 
or  by  former  residents  of  South  Africa  who 
were  vmder  banning  orders  when  they  left. 

5.  Official  Secrets  Amendment  Act,  No.  65 
of  1965,  and  Prisons  Amendment  Act,  No. 
75  of  1965 

See  page  88. 

8.  Copyright  Act,  No.  63  of  1965 

The  Copyright  Act  empowered  the  State 
President  to  make  regulations  authorizing, 
or  prohibiting,  the  circulation,  presentation, 
or  exhibition  of  any  work  or  production. 

Section  50  (3)  states:  "The  circulation, 
presentation,  or  exhibition  of  any  work  or 
production  in  pursuance  of  authority 
granted  In  terms  of  such  regulations  shall 
not  constitute  an  infringement  of  copyright 
in  such  work  or  production,  but  the  author 
shall  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
a  reasonable  remuneration,  which  shall,  in 
default  of  agreement,  be  determined  by  ar- 
bitration." 

The  object  is  to  prevent  overseas  authors 
from  prohibiting  the  performance  of  their 
works  in  South  Africa  on  ideological  grounds. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Proclamation  46  of  1959. 

-  The  Star  of  that  date. 

'Senate  Hansard  3  of  1962,  cols.  503-520. 

'  Department  of  Information  Press  Release 
226,63(P)    of  11  December  1963. 

2  Assembly,  20  May  1959,  Hansard  16 
cols.  6215-6;  24  March  1959,  Hansard.  9  cols 
3076-8:  White  Paper  report. 

"  Hansard  6  cols.  1639.  1641. 

•e.g.  Natives  Land  Act  of  1913.  Native 
Trust  and  Land  Act  of  1936.  Natives  (Urban 
Areas)  Act  of  1923.  as  amended. 

•Pre-Unlon   legislation   in   the  Transvaal 
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sldered  to  have  Infringed  the  code  may  be  f°d  Free  State,  Trading  and  Occupation  of 

reprimanded  by  the  Board,  an  such  reprl-  ^^''^,  (Transvaal   and  Natal)    Act   of   1943. 

mand  will  be  published  In  other  papers  ,^,       ^^^^  Tenure  and  Representation  of 

The  final  Clause  Of  the  code  states  "While  '""^Tt^flr^t  t>?i  M.tT  .        ,  *.    t 

the   Press   retains   Its    traditional   right   of  lofi,   .h!^*^^?^^'^^*^*"  °' *^*  ^''*«'"*°'"- ^°™ 

critlcum.  comment  should  take  cognisance  ^fi  ^^^  Minister  of  Community  Develop- 

of   the   complex   racial   probTe^   of   iuth  Planning  '''    '*'*''    '''''    '""^    '^'''''''    °' 

f^^ZuZl^'S^.-r^  "^^  ^'*^  ""'  735.^"^*^-  «  ^^''^^^  ^»«^-  H--"^  3  col. 


"  The  fixed  dates  were,  later,  determined 
as  1  February  1958  for  men  and  1  February 
1963  for  women. 

•^  Previously  this  control  was  applied  only 
If  an  urban  local  authority  so  requested. 

'^Thls  sub-Section  was  amended  in  1964. 
See  page  33. 

"  Proclamations  79,  283,  345,  and  380  of 
1957  and  95.  116,  and  268  of  1958. 

"  Now  the  Secretary  for  Bantu  Administra- 
tion and  Development. 

"'  Government  Notice  63  of  9  January  1959. 
'•  See  page  29. 

"  Nos.  12.  13.  and  236  of  1957. 
'•Assembly,  22  February  1954.  Hansard  4 
col.  911. 

-■"  Department  of  Information  circular  126/ 
63(K). 

->  Announcement    in    the    Star    15   March 
1966. 
"  No.  1176/313  of  11  April  1957. 
-"As  reported  by  Minister  of  Justice,  As- 
sembly, 5  March  1963,  Hansard  7  cols.  2140-1. 
■♦Sunday  Times,  24  February,  and  Rand 
Daily  Mall,  25  February  1963,  and  Assembly, 
13  May  1964,  Hansard  16  cols.  5958-9,  5964. 
^Assembly  Hansard  3   col.  839. 
="The  Star,  31  March  1962. 
■  See  Survey  of  Race  Relations  in  South 
Africa,  1964,  page  344. 

-'Most  Africans  had  been  excluded  from 
this  definition  In  terms  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation Acts  of  1924  and  1937;  but  certain  of 
them  did  still  qualify  until  1953. 

-■»  Such  strikes  were  already  Illegal  In  terms 
of  War  Measure  145  of  1942. 
"'  See  page  33  for  definition. 
"'Exchequer   and   Audit  Amendment   Act, 
No.  7  of  1955. 

*=  Assembly  Hansard  10  of  1953,  cols.  3576, 
3585;  Senate  Hansard  of  7  June  1954. 

"Information  given  in  the  Bantu  Educa- 
tion Journal.  April  1963. 

"  From  1963  the  African  colleges,  too,  were 

financed  from  the  general  revenue  account. 

«  Proclamations  221  and  222  of  16  October 

1959. 

» Proclamation  R434  of  23  December  1960. 

"  Government  Notices  2049  of  18  December 

1959;  R59  of  15  February  1960;  R1444  of  23 

September   1960;   and  R554  of  5  April   1962. 

■"  All  the  directors  selected  by  the  Minister 

were  white. 

*  Assembly,  7  June  1965,  Hansard  19  Cols. 
7336-8,  7369-71. 

'"  Original  clause  as  amended  by  Act  79  of 
1961. 
"  That  of  Johnson  Ngwevela. 
'^  In  terms  of  Proclamations  No.  90  and  91 
of  1960. 

"  Hansard    2    cols.    698-9,    Hansard   4   col. 
1346. 
"Proclamations  R400  and  413   of   1960. 
"  -Assembly  Hansard  1  cols.  224-4. 
*' Assembly   Hansard   18  cols.   6939-40. 
"Assembly,   24   January    1964,   Hansard    1 
col.  263. 

"Assembly.  Hansard  1  col.  256.  and  Han- 
sard 19  Col.  7873. 

-"  13  June  1961.  Hansard  20  col.  7943. 
•'"Assembly,   29   January   1965,   Hansard   1 
cols.  252,  256-7,  265.  267. 

=^>  Assembly,  Hansard  9  cols.  2933,  2944. 
"As  listed  In  the  amended  Second  Sched- 
ule to  the  Act,  Part  II  bis. 

=^  Assembly.  28  January   1966,   Hansard   1 
cols.  244-5. 
"  See  note  52. 


MOISE  TSHOMBE— CHRISTIAN 
MARTYR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
world  was  saddened  by  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement that  Molse  Tshombe,  the 
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kidnaped  former  Premier  of  th.-,  Congo, 
died  in  a  Communist  Algerian  prison 
cell  where  he  had  been  illegally  detained 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  reports  would  have 
us  believe  that  Tshombe  died  of  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack.  If  so.  it  was  a  brok- 
en heart  because  he  had  been  forsaken 
by  the  Christian  leadership  and  free 
people,  the  world  over,  who  could  have 
done  something  in  his  behalf  but  failed 
or  were  too  frightened  over  possible 
personal  consequences. 

Moise  Tshombe,  1919-69,  a  true 
Christian  martyr  who  gave  his  life  in 
the  nonending  battle  of  free  men 
against  communism. 

I  insert  a  news  article  on  the  death  at 
this  point. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  (Washington,  D.C.), 

June  30,  1969 1 
Tshombe  Dies  at  49  in  Algerian  Jail,  Heart 
Attack  Blamed 
(By  Richard  Mowrcr) 
Madrid. — Moise    Tshombe,    49,    the    flam- 
boyant former  premier  of  the  Congo,  is  dead 
in  an  Algiers  prison  after  what  the  Algerian 
press  service  called  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack. 

Tshombe  was  a  political  exile  In  this  coun- 
try when  kidnaped  and  flown  to  Algiers  at 
gunpoint  two  years  ago  today. 

The  announcement  today  that  11  doctors 
signed  a  death  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  yesterday  was  greeted  with  skepticism 
here,  with  a  series  of  coincidences  being 
cited. 

Tshombe's  death  came  on  the  eve  of  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  former  Belgian 
Congo's  independence.  It  also  coincides  with 
his  kidnaping.  And  Tshombe's  arch  rival 
and  the  present  ruler  of  the  Congo.  Gen. 
Joseph  Mobutu,  it  Is  recalled,  previously 
had  sentenced  his  political  antagonist  to 
death  In  absentia  for  "high  treason." 

After  Tshombe's  kidnaping,  Mobutu  de- 
manded the  African  leader's  extradition. 
The  Algerian  government  refused,  choosing 
Instead  to  hold  him  captive  without  trial, 
although  he  had  committed  no  offense  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Algerian  government. 
Mobutu  caused  a  stir  last  year  when  he 
referred,  at  a  press  conference,  to  "the  late 
Mr.  Molse  Tshombe."  On  an  earlier  occasion 
Mobutu  had  said  of  his  rival:  "For  us  he  Is 
a  dead  man."  However  a  message  from 
Tshombe  subsequently  received  by  his  fam- 
ily said:  "I  am  In  good  health  and  being 
well  treated." 

Tshombe's  kidnaping  was  carried  out  by 
Francis  Joseph  Bodenan.  a  Frenchman  who 
spent  12  years  in  prison  for  complicity  in  a 
double  murder. 

Tshombe  was  lured  Into  boarding  a  char- 
tered British  executive  Jet  scheduled  to  fly 
from  Mallorca  to  Iblza.  Islands  in  the  Span- 
ish Balearlcs  in  the  Mediterranean.  Near 
Iblza.  possibly  in  Spanish  air  space,  the 
plane  was  hijacked  and  forced  to  fly  to 
Algiers. 

Who  or  what  organization  was  behind 
the  plot  has  never  been  clarified,  although 
the  Algerian  government  apparently  was  In- 
nocent of  the  initial  plot. 

Three  weeks  after  the  kidnaping  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Algiers  ordered  Tshombe 
to  be  extradited  to  the  Congo — and  almost 
certain  death.  At  the  hearing,  Tshombe 
blamed  the  U.S.  CIA  for  his  predicament. 
News  photographers  were  allowed  to  take 
pictures  of  Tshombe  before  he  was  returned 
to  Jail  under  guard  but  only  press  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Communist  countries  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  film.  Western  reporters 
had  their  film  confiscated. 

Algeria's  President  Houarl  Boumedlenne, 
however,    refrained    from    confirming    the 
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courts  extradition  order.  A  technical  reason 
may  have  been  that  extradition  for  offenses 
Is  prohibited  by  Algerian  law. 

Another  reason  may  have  been  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  to  persuade  the  Congo  to  break 
off  relations  with  Israel  and  back  up  the 
Arab  cause  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where. 

Although  Boumedlenne  refrained  from 
sending  Tshombe  to  the  Congo,  he  made  no 
move  to  return  him  to  Spanish  territory. 
The  Spanish  government,  for  its  part,  lodged 
no  protest.  The  two  Spanish  policemen  act- 
ing as  bodyguards  for  Tshombe  and  who 
were  on  the  hijacked  plane  were  quickly  re- 
leased by  the  Algerians. 

When  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco's 
foreign  minister,  Fernando  Maria  Castlella, 
visited  Algeria  officially  In  April,  a  parlia- 
mentary representative  In  the  Cortes. 
Manuel  Fanjul.  tabled  a  motion  asking  that 
Castlella  take  advantage  of  his  Algerian  trip 
to  request  Tshombe's  return  to  Spain.  No- 
thing came  of  it.- 

The  United  States,  reportedly  influential 
in  the  Congo,  also  did  nothing.  Nor  did  the 
United  Nations. 

The  kidnaping  was  technically  committed 
on  British  territory,  since  a  British  aircraft 
was  Involved.  But  the  British  government 
did  not  Intercede.  No  country,  in  fact,  offered 
Tshombe  asylum  should  he  be  released. 

Tshombe  became  known  as  "the  rubber 
man"  of  African  politics  by  showing  remark- 
able political  resiliency  in  rebounding  from 
utter  defeat  after  the  fall  of  Katanga  in 
1963  to  become  premier  of  the  Congo  in  July 
1964.  The  man  with  the  moon  face  and 
toothy  grin  Inspired  no  in-between  emotions 
among  Congolese.  He  was  either  loved  or 
hated. 

Molse  Kapenda — which  stands  for  "Moses 
Beloved" — Tshombe  was  bom  in  Musumba 
on  Nov.  10,  1919.  His  father  was  a  rarity,  a 
wealthy  African  businessman  in  an  economy 
controlled  by  Belgians. 

Tshombe  was  often  known  to  boast:  "I  am 
a  rich  man.  I  am  the  only  Congolese  who 
does  not  need  to  be  in  politics  to  make  a 
living.  No  one  can  buy  me." 

Raised  as  a  Methodist  vrtth  a  high  school 
education,  Tshombe  toured  Europe  before 
coming  home  to  run  the  family's  interests, 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  tribal  chief  and 
father  10  children. 

He  served  on  several  tribal  and  provincial 
councils  in  the  1950s,  and  when  Belgium 
was  ready  to  grant  its  colony  independence, 
Tshombe  was  premier  of  Katanga,  the  Congo's 
richest  province. 

Soon  after  independence,  the  Congolese 
army  mutinied.  Tshombe  waited  10  days  for 
President  Joseph  Kasavubu  and  Premier 
Patrice  Lumumba  to  restore  order,  then  de- 
clared Independence  for  Katanga. 

Backed  by  Belgian  mining  firms  and  an 
army  led  by  white  mercenaries  from  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  Tshombe  withstood 
worldwide  pressure  and  United  Nations'  ef- 
forts to  end  his  secession  for  30  months. 

It  was  during  the  first  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence, in  September  1961,  that  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General Dag  Hammarskjold  was  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  now 
Zambia.  Hammarskjold  was  flying  to  a 
border  town  for  cease-fire  talks  with 
Tshombe. 

While  a  U.N.  Investigating  committee  said 
It  found  no  proof  to  support  rumors  the 
plane  had  been  shot  down.  It  added  it  was 
unable  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  crash. 
Six  months  after  Hammarskjold  died,  the 
Katanga  government  annotmced  the  death 
of  Lumumba,  who  then  became  a  hero  to 
many  African  youths.  Some  Congolese  said 
Tshombe  was  responsible  for  Lumumba's  as- 
sassination, but  Tshombe  maintained  Lu- 
mumba had  escaped  after  being  taken  Into 
custody  In  January  1961  and  was  shot  by 
villagers. 
Five  months  after  Tshombe  capitulated  In 
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January  1963,  he  left  the  Congo  to  go  Into 
exile  In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  living 
mostly  in  Spain.  But  he  returned  trium- 
phantly as  premier  in  June  1964  after  Slmba 
tribesmen  rebelled  in  the  northeast  prov- 
inces. 

Many  said  the  Western  powers,  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  had  convinced  Presi- 
dent Kasavubu  that  Tshombe  was  the  only 
person  who  could  unite  all  Congo  factions 
and  put  down  the  rebellion. 

Tshombe's  troops,  again  led  by  white  mer- 
cenaries, succeeded  In  crushing  the  Slmba 
rebellion,  but  in  the  fall  of  1965  a  simmer- 
ing feud  between  Kasavubu  and  his  premier 
broke  Into  the  open.  Again  Tshombe  went 
into  exile,  never  really  returning  to  the 
limelight  imtll  he  was  kidnaped  to  Algiers. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  SOMALI 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  \TIVES 
Tuesday.  July  1,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  President,  Dr.  Abdirashid  All 
Shermarke  of  Somali  and  Somali's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Yusus 
O.  Azhari,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  Somali's  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1.  I960,  just  9 
short  years  ago,  the  newly  independent 
areas  formerly  known  as  British  and 
Italian  Somaliland  joined  together  to 
form  the  free  and  independent  Somali 
Republic.  Geographically  and  histori- 
cally, the  ties  between  these  areas — and 
the  Somali  areas  presently  not  included 
in  the  Somali  Republic — are  strong  in- 
deed, for  they  are  one  people,  one  land, 
one  nation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
tribal  or  linguistic  differences  among  the 
Somali.  English,  Italian,  Arabic,  and 
various  native  dialects  are  all  spoken 
and  in  the  past  intertribal  disharmony 
has  often  been  great.  But  the  vast  Somali 
plateau,  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  extending  far 
inland,  is  truly  a  single  geographic  entity. 
Forces  for  disunity,  however,  continue  to 
exist.  That  the  two  former  states  were 
colonies  of  different  nations,  with  differ- 
ent languages  and  different  legal  and 
educational  systems  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Somali  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  so  successfully  coped  with  these 
and  other  forces  which  often  hinder 
effective  unification  in  newly  independ- 
ent nations. 

Somali  has  long  been  of  importance  to 
the  world's  great  civilizations.  It  has 
served  as  a  meeting  place  for  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  and  has  certainly 
been  a  vital  link  in  the  trading  patterns 
the  world.  The  ancient  Egyptians  estab- 
lished trade  routes  through  the  Wedi 
Hammamat  to  the  land  of  Punt,  fabled 
in  history  as  a  source  of  exotic  orna- 
ments and  spices.  Some  anthropologists 
even  link  the  ancient  Somali  to  the  pre- 
djTiastic  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Later,  Arab  traders  frequented  So- 
mali's coast,  and  records  exist  of  Chi- 
nese and  other  eastern  fleets  visiting 
Somaliland.  The  Somali  were  known  for 
their  hospitality  to  travelers,  and  the 
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name  of  the  country  is  thought  to  have 
come  from  the  custom  of  welcoming 
travelers  with  refreshments  of  beverages 
made  with  milk — "Somal."  The  Somalis 
quite  successfully  maintained  themselves 
against  many  aggressive  invaders,  luitil 
in  the  19th  century  both  the  British  and 
Italians  extended  their  "protection." 
Unfortimately,  this  "protection"  caused 
the  Somalis  more  hardship  than  any 
they  had  endured  while  "improtected." 
Later,  both  British  and  Italian  troops 
fought  fiercely  over  the  land  of  the  So- 
malis during  the  Second  World  War. 
Thus,  it  was  with  great  relief  and  elation 
that  the  new,  independent  Republic  of 
Somali  was  formed  on  July  1,  1960,  for 
now  the  destiny  of  the  Somalis  is  in 
their  own  hands  and  not  that  of  any 
alien  powers. 

There  is  a  promising  future  ahead  for 
this  developing  nation.  The  possibility 
that  large  oil  deposits  may  be  discovered 
is  good;  agricultural  diversity  and  in- 
dustry are  being  encouraged.  Somali  con- 
tinues t6^be  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  incense',  and  its  potential  as  a  major 
supplier  of  fish  for  the  Near  East  is  only 
awaiting  development. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  Somali 
Republic  on  this  national  day  celebra- 
tion commemorating  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  their  Republic. 
I  would  like  to  commend  them  for  their 
dedication  to  democratic  institutions,  the 
diligent  efforts  that  they  have  made  to 
modernize  their  economy,  and  their 
dedication  to  the  peace  of  our  world. 
For  all  these  things,  the  Somalis  deserve 
our  recognition  and  congratulations. 


GAS  SUPPLY  AND  GOVERNMENT 
OFFSHORE  POLICY  CHANGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSl-iXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  position 
seldom  heard  or  expressed  these  days  is 
a  viewpoint  explaining  the  oil  exploration 
and  investment  situation. 

I  include  the  statement  of  J.  Ben  Car- 
sey.  past  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists,  which 
appeared  in  their  May  1969.  bulletin: 
Two  Important  Matters:   Gas  Sttpplt  and 

Ck)VERNMENT    OFFSHORE    POLICT    CHANGE 

The  Presidents  Page  often  Is  used  for  bet- 
ter communication  with  Association  mem- 
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bers,  through  discussions  ot  matters  of 
current  interest  and  importance.  Two  such 
matters  are  reviewed  here. 

The  first  is  the  United  States  future  gas 
supply,  which  was  discussed  at  some  length 
in  a  paper  in  the  Fuels  Symposium  given  in 
April  1968  at  the  Association's  53rd  annual 
meeting  in  Oklahoma  City.  (The  entire  sym- 
posium was  published  Jointly  In  February 
1969  by  the  AAPG  and  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines.)  Part  of  this  paper  is  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  Industry's  Potential  Gas  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  is  sponsored  by  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  Foundations.  Inc., 
and  its  purpose  is  to  prepare  estimates  of 
the  potential  natural  gas  supply  in  the 
United  States.  Represented  on  the  committee 
are  producing,  transmission,  and  distributing 
companies,  as  well  as  state  geological  surveys 
and  Independent  geologists.  Observers  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  The  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association,  and  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  Association  of  America. 

Another  committee,  similarly  staffed  but 
sponsored  by  Denver  University,  is  the  Future 
Requirements  Committee  which  is  studying 
United  States  gas  demand.  The  studies  of 
both  committees  indicate  that  currently  we 
are  discovering  about  19  trillion  cu  ft  of  gas 
per  year.  In  1967,  we  consumed  18.4  trillion 
cu  ft.  However,  the  discovering  rate  Is  de- 
creasing while  the  consumption  rate  rises 
3  to  5  percent  each  year.  It  is  estimated  that. 
In  1985,  the  demand  will  be  32  trillion  cu  ft. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  Fuels 
Symposium  paper  presented  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that,  if  the  discovery  rate  Is  not 
increased  above  that  of  the  last  5  years,  by 
1985  the  ratio  of  gas  reserves  to  gas  produc- 
tion will  have  decreased  to  a  8-year  supply. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  large  pipelines 
were  being  built  to  the  north  and  east,  this 
ratio  was  about  20:1.  Presently  it  Is  12  1, 
or  less. 

This  impending  decrease  in  natiu-al  gas  re- 
serves can  be  lessened,  or  possibly  corrected, 
if  the  incentive  to  explore  for  new  gas  Is  in- 
creased. The  cost  of  exploration  and  produc- 
tion has  risen  materially  during  the  past  few 
years,  whereas  federal  regulation  has  held 
the  average  wellhead  gas  price  at  a  relatively 
constant  level.  Some  Increase  In  the  gas  price 
should  be  permitted  by  regulatory  bodies  as 
an  incentive  to  increase  exploration.  With 
this  incentive,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
geologist  could,  and  would,  do  the  Job  of 
finding  the  required  reserves. 

The  second  matter  of  importance  is  a  major 
government  policy  change  In  offshore  areas. 
This  change  was  announced  by  David  S. 
Black  in  a  speech  before  the  Gulf  Coast  As- 
sociation of  Geological  Societies,  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  in  October  1968.  Mr.  Black  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  is  planning 
to  increase  the  size  of  its  technical  staff  so 
that  it  can  gather — prior  to  offering  offshore 
tracts  for  lease — data  which  will  enable  the 
Department  to  determine  the  market  value 
of  the  tracts  prior  to  leasing.  The  data  that 
are  being  gathered  include  the  collection  of 
well  surveys  and  samples;  the  collection  of 
geophysical  data  could  follow. 
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Petroleum  geologists  are  well  aware  that 
competing  companies  do  not  evaluate  the 
same  tracts  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  each 
company  may  have  a  very  different  opinion 
of  the  true  value  of  any  particular  tract. 
This  fact  Indicates  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  a  reUable  market-value  figure  on 
undrilled  leases  prior  to  competitive  bidding. 
Numerous  offshore  tracts  have  been  pur- 
chased at  very  high  prices,  but  have  not 
paid  out.  Other  leases  must,  therefore,  pro- 
duce at  a  large  profit  to  compensate  for  the 
nonprofl table  ones. 

As  practiced  in  the  past,  competitive  bid- 
ding has  brought  Incredibly  large  sums  of 
money  in  bonuses  to  the  federal  government. 
Some  persons  believe,  and  with  reason,  that 
more  money  is  being  poxired  into  federal 
leases  than  will  ever  be  recovered  from  the 
leases  by  the  companies.  Should  the  federal 
government  arrive  at  unrealistic  figures  for 
the  market  value  of  leases  prior  to  bidding, 
it  might  be  impossible  for  companies  to 
make  profits  and,  therefore,  they  will  not 
bid.  This  would  retard  the  development  of 
the  offshore  areas  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  find  additional  reserves. 

Petroleimi  geologists  can  help  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed— through  talks  to  local  clubs  and 
civic  groups,  and  through  articles  written 
for  the  local  press  and  business  journals. 
The  recent  unfortunate  events  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  gave  the  petroleum  com- 
panies much  adverse  publicity  and,  therefore, 
htirt  the  offshore  development  program.  For- 
gotten In  the  drama  of  excitement  and  eye- 
catching headlines  are  the  great  techno- 
logical contributions  by  the  geological  and 
geophysical  professions  in  the  development 
of  techniques  for  finding  offshore  peitroleum. 
The  huge  investments  by  companies — in- 
cluding Immense  sums  paid  into  federal  and 
state  governments  for  bonuses  and  royal- 
ties— have  gone  unnoticed,  and  rarely  are 
mentioned.  Similarly  unheralded  are  the 
great  strides  made  by  the  engineering  and 
producing  branches  of  industry  in  the  realm 
of  offshore  technology.  We  of  the  industry 
must  publicize  otir  contributions  and  our 
progress,  rather  than  sit  in  silence  as  regu- 
lations are  being  made  that  may  retard  the 
Industry,  and  as  headlines  are  written  which 
could  harm  our  image  in  the  public  eye. 

As  a  geologist,  as  a  scientist,  and  as  one 
who  has  served  as  president  of  our  Associ- 
ation, I  deeply  believe  that  If  government 
officials — whether  in  the  realm  of  gas  regu- 
lation or  in  the  realm  of  offshore  develop- 
ment— could  see  and  understand  our  view- 
point, they  would  not  take  steps  that  might 
harm  or  undermine  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  talk,  to  write, 
and  to  Inform  the  public  and  Its  officials; 
for  without  incentives  to  explore,  the  Indus- 
try will  be  hurt,  the  national  economy  will 
feel  the  gradual  squeeze,  and  challenges  of 
geological  exploration  may  become  a  mem- 
ory of  the  past.  It  is  your  profession  and 
mine;  It  is  our  future;  please  think  about  it, 
and  act  to  preserve  It. 

J.  Ben  Carset, 
Past  President. 
Houston,  Tex.,  February  28,  1969. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  that  the  free- 
dom we  celebrate  in  coming  days  is  not 
an  attalrunent,  but  an  obtaininent — that 
it  is  Thy  precious  gift  to  man  as  part 
of  his  createdness.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  daring  of  our  forefathers  in  reclaim- 
ing their  "ancient  rights."  We  thank 
Thee,  too,  for  the  heroes'  valor,  the  pa- 
triots' devotion,  the  prophets'  vision,  and 
for  all  the  blood  and  sweat  and  toil  by 
which  our  freedom  was  purchased.  As 
we  commemorate  our  national  independ- 
ence accept  again  the  declaration  of  our 
everlasting  dependence  upon  Thee.  In  all 
our  Joy  and  thanksgiving  enable  us  to 
remain  a  nation  "under  God."  and  give 
us  grace  and  goodness  to  minister  to 
mankind  in  His  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  1,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  30,  1969,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  122)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
I  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
I  sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
I  States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
I  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
[see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PUBLICATION  OF  EULOGIES  TO 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prlnt- 
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ing  currently  is  receiving  many  calls  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  con- 
gressional eulogies  in  tribute  to  former 
President  Eisenhower.  The  joint  com- 
mittee now  has  set  FYlday,  July  11,  as 
the  closing  date  for  final  acceptance  of 
any  further  insertions  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  must  be  noted  that 
ample  time  has  been  extended  to  all 
Members  who  wished  to  express  their 
sentiments.  It  is  the  joint  committee's 
intention  Umt  these  tributes  be  published 
and  distributed  later  this  year.  For  that 
reason,  all  copy  must  be  submitted  on  or 
before  the  above-mentioned  date. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
VI  ba  Cusiunano; 

HJR.  1606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek; 

H.R.  1707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlse 
JaUleh  FVtfali  Salameh  Kl  AhwaJ; 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock;   and 

H.R.  6419.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  certain  maps  and  indicia  relating  to 
Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Oooitlnent; 

H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concxirrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  prlnttM;  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  publication  en- 
titled "Subversive  Influences  in  Riots,  Loot- 
ing, and  Burning"; 

H.  Can.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  "The  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  at  Public  Expemdltures:  The  PPB 
System"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  prUitlng  of  inaugural  ad- 
dresses from  President  Oec»ge  Washington  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  and 

H.  Ooo.  Res.  2M.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Hottse  docu- 
ment of  a  repiresentatlve  sampling  of  the 
public  speeches  of  former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


H  R.  1462  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Vita 
Cusumano; 

H  R.  1698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek; 

H.R.  1707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Jallleh  Parah  Salameh  El  Ahwnl; 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock;   and 

H  R.  5419  An  act  to  provide  relief  for 
Comdr.  Edwin  J.  Sabec,  U.S.  Navy. 


HOUSE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutlon.s 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  66  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  certain  maps  and  Indicia  relating  to 
Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent; 

H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  1,  2.  and  3  of  the  publication  en- 
titled "Subversive  Influences  in  Riots,  Loot- 
ing, and  Bomlng"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzmg  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  "The  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB 
System"; 

H.  Con.  Res  291.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  inaugxural  ad- 
dresses from  President  Oeorge  Washington 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concvurent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  representative  sampling  of  the  public 
speeches  of  former  President  E>wlght  D. 
Eisenhower. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  under  the  order 
entered  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  to  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  privilege  to  yield,  if  I 
may,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  to  any  Senator  who  has  a  matter 
which  would  customarily  be  taken  up  in 
the  morning  hour.  However,  of  necessity, 
I  shall  have  to  ask  that  such  matters 
be  fairly  brief.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  a  state- 
ment that  will  not  take  long.  How  much 
time  will  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  About  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  that  time  being  charged  to 
my  allotment  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  asks  unanl- 
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mouB  consent  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  4  mln- 
uuk.  without  that  time  bein^tHnnefi  t* 
^"  ^fr##4ti««*"*  ^m^-^fj  llthoul 
KTl^rfht  Id  tfee  flo^pr.  M  therl 

'oJkdL  Mr.  PMildVt.  roKrvlng 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  statement  printed  at 
this  potnt  in  the  Rcoota 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
thi^^  objectton  to  Ui»  nmtmt  ot  titm 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DcPLOTMXNT  or  Anti-Baixistic  MTiiwn.« 
Mr.  OoM.  Mr.  Pr««ld»nt,  tli«  principal  rea- 
son mdvanced  by  Prealdent  Nixon  and  Seere- 
tary  Laird  la  Bupport  of  d«ploym«nt  of  an 
Antl-BalllBtlc  lilartl«  weapon  eyatam  U  that 
■ucb  deployment  ta  neceasary  "to  preaefve  the 
Integrity  of  our  daterrent*."  8«flretary  Laird 
argued  that  an  ABM  proteetlon  of  that  por- 
tion of  o\ir  Mlnutamen  which  are  located  In 
'Montana  and  North  Dakota  was   necessary 
'becatiM  "with  the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets 
have  they  are  going  for  our  mlsalles  and  they 
are  going  for  a  flrat  rtrtke  capalrtllty.||  He 
added  "There  Is  no  question  about  that." 

This  Is  tha  prindpaJ  Justlflcatton  advanced 
In  support  of  ABM  deployment.  Indeed,  It  Is 
the  only  basis  on  which  the  Administration 
has  seriously  sought  to  Justify  It,  unless  on« 
takes  seriously  the  Imaginary  nuclear  threat 
from  Red  China  which  has  been  occasionally 
mentioned. 

When  Secretary  Laird  appeared  before  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  on  March  31,  I 
opened  the  hearing  with  a  brief  sUtement  in 
which  I  said : 

"Your  principal  arg\iment  yesterday,  Mr. 
Secretary,  was  that  the  deployment  of  the 
ABMs  around  two  Minuteman  missile  sites, 
one  in  Montana  and  one  in  North  Dakota, 
would  •preaerve  the  Intesrlty  of  our  deter- 
rents.' 

"Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  your  principal  point, 
I  wish  to  Join  issue." 

Mr.  President,  the  Integrity  of  our  nuclear 
deterrents  must  be  maintained.  This  is  true 
because  our  strategy  to  avoid  nuclear  war  la 
based  upon  policies  designed  to  deter  any 
potential  enemy  from  leveling  a  nuclear 
attack  against  the  United  States.  We  hope 
In  this  way  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  The  cen- 
tral question,  thus,  is  whether  a  defensive 
mlssUe  system  U  needed  "W  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  ova  deterrenU".  If  such  a  need 
could  be  eetabUabed  there  would  remain  the 
question  of  whether  the  propoeed  Safeguard 
system  would  be  a  proper  and  an  effective 
response. 

But  the  first  and  foremoet  question  Is,  and 
throughout  this  argtunent  has  been, 
whether  deployment  of  a  defensive  nuclear 
mlaslle  weapons  system  la  necessary  or  even 
advlaable  In  order  "to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  our  deterrents". 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  before  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee on  Biarch  21  in  support  of  de- 
ployment of  the  so-called  safeguard  ABM 
Weapons  System  was  In  open  session  and 
was  carried  live  by  national  television  net- 
works. After  emphaslxlng  that  the  United 
8t»tae  had  been  and  was  still  only  "going 
for  a  second  strike  capabUlty"  he  said: 

"With  the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets  hare 
they  are  going  for  our  mhtsilea  and  they  are 
gotng  for  a  first  strike  capabiUty.  There  is  no 
question  about  that". 

This  statement  made  headlines  in  newspa- 
pers throughout  our  country  and.  I  am  ad- 
vised, In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Herein.  Mr.  President,  lies  the  heart  of 
the  ABU  laaue.  If  any  nation  poeaeMed,  or 
was  about  to  achieve,  at  waa  seriously  seek- 
ing  to   achieve   a   "first   strike   capability" 


against  the  United  SUtee,  then  the  security 
Interests  of  ovir  country  vrould  reqviire  that 
we  take  action.  In  the  preeent  oontezt  of 

TU  iSgM*  «elt  at tai) jpttt  to^ectainl* 
mim  4nbr«e  \€^  Mr4elapall|ltyf  aJifl 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  8EC- 
RETARyS  DESK  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  aHRVICE 
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more  spedflcally,  terms  of  art  In  military 
terminology.  For  the  meaning  otf  theee  tenna 
1  eiflB  a  "gloeeary  ot  terma"  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  Subcortunittee  on 
National  Security  and  Scientific  Develop- 
mautB  ot  tttB  OuuiuUfetae  on  Puielgu  AffaUa 
of  the  Ho\Me  of  Representatives  for  Its  hear- 
ings in  lifarch  of  this  year.  Bun  la  the  deflnl* 
tlon  given  for  the  term  "first  strike  cap- 
abUlty": 

First  Strike  CapabUlty— For  deUvering  the 
first  blow  against  the  enemy's  foroee  and 
deatroylng  his  retaliatory  capadty  before  he 
lauitches  a  counter-attack. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Soviets  are,  in 
fact,  without  question,  "going  for  a  first 
strike  capabUlty"  then,  as  I  have  said,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  such  action  as 
would  then  appear  advisable  to  "preeerve  the 
Integrity  of  our  deterrents." 

But  Mr.  President,  at  some  time  since 
March  21,  Secretary  Laird  has  altered  his  po- 
sition. In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  emphaalaed  a 
"flrst  strike  weapon"  instead  of  a  "first  strike 
capability."  There  is  a  vast  difference. 

The  Importance  of  the  alteration  of  posi- 
tion by  Secretary  Laird  wUl  be  revealed,  I 
believe.  In  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Laird 
In  closed  session  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  wUl  be  published 
soon.  I  think  the  testimony  will  show  that 
this  principal  Justification  for  deployment  of 
the  ABM  Weapons  System,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  argument,  is  no  longer  advanced. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  withdraw  his  reservation  of 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDE!^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


led  to  read  aun- 
the  Pubm  Health 
le  Seoretarr's  desk, 
pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk,  are  Confirmed  en  Vlofi. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  of  aft  nomlnatloiis  oonflrmed 
today.  

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
are  to  be  considered.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  ncMninatlons. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Emplojnnent  Opportu- 
nity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1, 1974. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  Senators  know  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  at  noon  on  Monday,  the 
debate  will  continue  on  the  Dep«utment 
of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  and 
that  It  Is  expected  that  votes  will  occur 
on  Monday. 

Senators  should  also  imderstand  that 
there  will  be  some  debate  on  the  bill  prior 
to  2  o'clock,  but  that  as  I  understand,  a 
number  of  votes  will  occur  after  2  o'clock. 
So  It  is  appropriate  that  Senators  be  on 
notice  that  that  Is   the   current  plan, 
according  to  an  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 
Mr.  President,  a  p»t«amentary  Inquiry. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  time  I  have  used  until  now 
has  been  charged  against  the  4  minutes 
that  were  yleldedto  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  advise  the  Senator  that 
that  Is  the  case.  The  S«iator  from  Missis- 
sippi can,  of  course,  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  the  time  without  the 
extension  being  charged  to  the  hour  al- 
located to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
may  now  have  4  minutes  for  his  own  use, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  4  minutes  to  him  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  me  or  without  my  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  A.  Washington,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  general  counael  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  owi- 
flrmed. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  NIGERIA  AND 
BIAFRA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  little  of 
human  dignity  survives  war  in  our  time, 
but  a  meaningful  peace  can  only  be  f oimd 
In  the  civilized  behavior  of  all  toward 
their  fellow  man.  By  that  measure,  the 
situation  In  Nlgerla-Blafra  Is  headed  for 
more  chaos  and  batUe,  and  an  even 
greater  destruction  of  human  life. 

The  mercy  airlift  of  food  and  medicine 
Into  Blafra  has  stopped.  The  3  mil- 


lion people  supported  by  the  airlift  face 
starvation  and  death. 
Ho  amount  of  veii>lage  from  our  own 

Government,  or  from  any  quarter,  can 
disguise  the  simple  fact  that  the  Nigerian 
Federal  Government,  In  its  frustration 
over  the  continuing  existence  of  Blafra, 
has  decided  to  starve  Its  people  into  sub- 
mission. 

And  as  the  situation  deteriorates  into 
one  of  desperation  and  genocide,  the  ac- 
tive sense  of  urgency  which  Is  needed 
among  governments  to  answer  the  piti- 
ful cries  of  a  suffering  people  seems  fur- 
ther away  than  ever  before. 

The  United  Nations  chooses  silence 
over  leadership.  Governments  stand  par- 
alyzed in  disbelief  and  selfish  political 
concern. 

Our  own  Government,  reflecting  so 
much  of  our  moral  and  humanitarian 
leadership  in  recent  years,  goes  along 
with  the  crowd. 

—There  Is  little  public  or  private  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  we  are  much  con- 
cerned— let  alone  inclined  to  take  some 
meaningful  action  in  an  effort  to  head 
off  what  is  clearly  developing  into  one  of 
the  greatest  nightmares  of  modem 
times. 

Admittedly,  the  situation  in  Nigeria- 
Biafra  is  diCQcult  and  complex.  The  fea- 
sibility of  what  might  be  done  is  always 
In  question.  And  so  we  hesitate. 

But  should  we  be  less  concerned  be- 
cause our  action  to  help  might  offend  the 
political  sensibilities  of  those  who  show 
too  little  human  sensibilities? 

Are  we  as  a  Nation  so  morally  bank- 
rupt that  the  threatened  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  innocent  people 
can  be  swept  under  the  rug  and  into  the 
pages  of  history  without  an  effort  to  save 
them  by  the  United  States? 

Perhaps  the  mass  starvation  of  people 
in  Nlgeria-Blafra  is  not  In  our  vital  In- 
terest, 

But  It  Is  In  our  conscience.  And  that 
is  reason  enough  for  this  Nation  to  act 
for  peace  and  relief. 

The  United  States  has  edways  found 
a  way  to  msLke  Its  weight  felt  in  the  af- 
fairs of  others,  when  our  political  self- 
interest  and  national  security  have  been 
at  stake.  In  the  historic  tradition  of  this 
Nation,  I  would  also  hope  that  we  can 
still  exert  our  powerful  influence  when 
great  human  tragedy  strikes  our  fellow- 
man. 

This  Influence  is  needed  today  in 
Nlgeria-Blafra,  and  In  the  counsels  of 
government  throughout  the  world. 

To  carry  out  this  effort,  I  make  two 
recommendations : 

First,  I  urge  the  President  to  seek  the 
support  of  other  governments  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  use  the  power  and 
prestige  oS  his  office  to  gain  an  Imme- 
diate resumption  of  the  mercy  airlift 
into  Blafra. 

I  appeal  especially  to  those  great 
powers — Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Uhion, 
and  France — that  so  willfully  pour  arms 
into  the  area  and  needlessly  prolong 
violence  at  the  expense  of  innocent  mil- 
lions, to  Join  this  effort  for  humanity. 

Second,  I  urge  the  President  to  take 
the  Initiative  in  calling  for  early  con- 
sultation among  the  ambassadors  to  the 
United  Nations  from  Great  Britain,  the 


Soviet  Union.  France,  oiu-  own  countiT. 
and  perhaps  others.  In  the  question  of 
an  arms  embargo  and  a  general  de- 
escalation  of  the  great  powers  involve- 
ment In  the  Nigerian  conflict. 

They  should  also  pursue  apprc^riate 
means  to  promote  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, and  negotiations  leading  to  a  politi- 
cal settiement  under  the  auspices  of  an 
African  heads  of  state  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  conditioned  in 
the  world  we  have  created  to  accept  suf- 
fering suid  injustice,  especially  In  our 
time,  when  violent  conflict  and  oppres- 
sion are  active  in  so  many  areas. 

But  the  newer  world  we  seek  will  not 
evolve  if  we  ignore  these  challenges  to 
leadership,  and  take  comfortable  refuge 
in  the  mundane  patterns  and  attitudes  of 
the  past. 

So  let  us  act  with  others  to  pursue 
peace  and  relief  in  a  troubled  area,  be- 
cause it  is  unconscionable  to  remain 
silent,  and  because  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind for  a  better  world  wUl  be  strength- 
ened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  press  accounts  of  the  current 
situation  in  Nlgeria-Blafra  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1969) 
Chttrchman  Says  Biafrans  Pace  New  Wave 
OF   Starvation   Deaths 
(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  June  28 — The  rebel  state  of 
Blafra   again  faces   crltloal   food   shortages. 
About  1.5  million  people  have  died  of  starva- 
tion  there   during   the  two-year   dvU   war, 
according  to  a  Bed  Cross  survey. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Johnson,  moderator  of  the  Pree- 
bytoian  Church  of  Canada,  said  in  London 
this  week  after  a  visit  to  the  secessionist  area 
that  the  situation  woiUd  "soon  reach,  and 
possibly  exceed,  the  proportions  of  last  sum- 
mer, when  thousands,  mostly  children,  were 
dying  each  day. ' 

Authoritative  reports  reaching  I>agoa  from 
Geneva  and  other  sources  Indicate  that 
stockpiles  of  hlgh-proteln  foods,  such  as 
stockfish,  dried  milk  and  oornmeel,  are  al- 
moat  exhausted,  and  that  dUpensarles  are 
closing  because  they  have  no  medicine. 

In  the^flghtlng,  heavy  seasonal  rains  have 
somewhat  restricted  major  operations. 

However,  at  a  news  conference  today,  the 
Minister  of  Information,  Chief  Anthony  Ena- 
horo,  said  that  federal  forces  had  cleared 
the  rebels  from  an  area  west  of  the  Niger 
River — a  claim  that  has  been  made  several 
times  m  the  past — and  had  launched  two 
new  offensive  operations. 

reported  nearing  owEsai 
He  refused  to  supply  details.  But  military 
sources  said  the  Third  Marine  Commando 
Division  had  been  piislilng  north  toward  the 
dty  of  Owerri,  which  It  loot  to  the  Blafrans 
In  April,  and  that  it  had  reached  the  out- 
sklrts  of  the  dty. 

The  sources  also  reported  that  Nigerian  Air 
Force  planes  had  strafed  Owerri  In  support 
of  the  Infantry. 

In  strategic  terms,  the  balance  In  the  war 
doee  not  appear  to  have  changed  In  the  last 
two  months.  If  the  federal  ali-  force  could 
succeed  In  permanently  closing  the  Xni  air- 
strip, however,  the  Blafrans  would  soon  run 
desperately  short  of  ammunition  and  weap- 
ons, as  weU  as  hlgh-proteln  food. 

The  new  crisis  over  food  shortages  has  de- 
veloped Just  when  it  seemed  that  Blafra's 
food  problems  had  been  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  region's  recent  maize  harvest  vres  a 
Buocees,  the  "land  army"  program  stimulated 


oaasava  and  yam  production,  and  the  alrllfta 
operated  by  the  Intern*ttonaI  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Joint  Church  Aid  was  ef- 
ficiently supplementing  these  staple  loods 
with  protein. 

■nien  came  the  air  attacks  led  by  Count 
Oarl  Oustav  Von  Roaen  of  Sweden,  which 
himUliated  the  Nigerian  federal  Govern- 
ment and  prompted  It  to  strike  out  at  the 
reUef  organisations.  The  raids,  said  a  Euro- 
pean army  officer  based  here,  "were  the  bee 
sting  that  made  the  horse  go  wild.' 

On  June  1,  the  Nigerian  Air  Force  began 
strafing  and  rocketing  the  airstrip  l>etween 
Ul  and  Ihlala.  where  the  relief  planes 
land.  On  June  5,  a  Swedish  Red  Cross  DC-7 
was  shot  down  in  daylight.  On  June  10 
the  airlift  from  Cotonou.  Diahomey.  and  the 
islands  of  Fernando  Po  and  S&o  Tom^  was 
temporarily  baited. 

On  June  14,  the  Lagos  Oovernment  an- 
nounced ttiat  Dr.  Auguste  R.  Llndt,  the  Red 
Cross  relief  coordinator  for  Nigeria,  had  been 
declared  persona  non  grata. 

Joint  Church  Aid  officials  aald  this  week 
ttiat  their  planee  bad  resumed  operations, 
but  there  has  been  no  guarantee  from  the 
federal  Oovernment  ttiat  they  vtUI  not  be 
shot  down.  Soviet  radar  stations  are  now 
believed  to  be  c^>erating  at  Port  Harcourt 
and  Oalabar  to  aid  federal  Nigerian  pilots, 
and  a  new  consignment  of  Sovlet-buUt  Jet 
fighters  is  reported  to  have  arrived. 

"ABSOLUTIXV    stymied" 

"We're  absolutely  stymied  at  the  moment," 
a  relief  otDdal  said  today.  "There  Is  nothing 
we  can  do.  And  we  have  about  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  refugee  camps  who  are 
not  going  to  stirvlve  unless  we  can  get 
enough  protein  food  Into  Blafra  soon." 

President  Nixon's  relief  coordinator,  C. 
Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  announced  earlier  this 
month  that  he  had  worked  out  a  plan  to  take 
relief  supplies  up  the  Cross  River  from  Cala- 
bar to  Ikot  Okporo,  where  they  would  be 
turned  over  to  Blafran  representatives. 

Two  United  States-built,  Colombian- 
owned  landing  ships,  the  Dona  Mercedee  and 
the  Dona  Maria,  were  to  be  used  One  is 
already  In  Lagoe  and  the  second  Is  due 
shortly.  Each  can  carry  900  tons — the  equiv- 
alent of  three  night  flights  by  the  airlift 
f  planee. 

The  federal  government  at  first  indicated 
approval  of  this  project,  but  then  began 
backing  away.  Authoritative  sources  say  that 
a  dispute  has  raged  all  week  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  apparently  been  resolved, 
and  Government  officials  have  promised  to 
disclose  their  new  ix>llcy  on  Monday  at  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  relief  agen- 
cies. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July   I.   1969| 

Red    Cross    Rxlixt   Cobbed    by    NicERft^- 
(By  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.) 

Lacos.  Nigeria,  June  30 — The  Government 
announced  today  that  It  had  relieved  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  a 
Swiss  organization,  of  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating relief  efforts  on  both  sides  of  the 
lines  in  the  two-year  dvU  war. 

From  now  on,  the  Oovernment  s&ld  in  a 
statement,  it  will  oversee  the  entire  relief 
program  Itself,  with  outside  agencies  play- 
ing a  sharply  reduced  role. 

The  Nigerian  move  was  expected  to  lessen 
drastically  the  chances  of  renewed  relief  ship- 
ments to  the  rebel  state  of  Blafra.  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilians  are  reported 
to  be  facing  malnutrition  or  starvation. 

[In  Geneva,  the  acting  head  of  the  Inter- 
natiopal  Red  Cross  cald  that  the  agency 
could  not  accept  the  Nigerian  action.) 

The  Nigerian  Government  statement  said 
ail  shipments  to  Biafra,  "whether  by  air,  sea, 
river  or  land,  must  be  deared  by  the  armed 
forces  and  police  after  thorough  inspection 
in  Lagos  or  other  approved  points  in  federal 
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Dataom«y,  and  Bant*  iMtbeU  squstorUl 
rillliMW  and  the  Joint  church  aid  atittft  from 
the  Portugueae  laland  of  Sao  Tome  In  the 
€KiIf  of  Oulnea  were  both  proaerlbed.  Until 
■uapended  thU  month  after  the  shooting 
down  of  a  Swedish  Red  Croas  DO-6,  the  flight* 
had  taken  as  much  as  300  tons  of  food  and 
medicine  Into  BlafTa  each  night. 

Despite  ttaetr  unbapplness,  relief  offldals 
said  they  were  determined  not  to  give  up. 
They  said  t&lks  were  unaer  way  to  see  how 
much  of  their  operation  oould  be  salvaged. 

The  Oovemment  threatened  to  shoot 
down  any  plane  that  tried  to  defy  Its  orders, 
asserting  tbat  it  "win  not  bear  responsibility 
for  any  attempt  to  break  the  blockade"  of 
the  rebel  area. 

Although  the  statement,  read  to  offlclals  of 
IntemaAlooal  relief  organizations  by  Chief 
Anthony  Bnahoro,  the  federal  Minister  of 
Information  and  Labor,  did  not  Epeclfloally 
mention  an  American  proposal  for  a  river 
supply  route,  the  Insistence  on  military  In- 
spection of  all  oargoea  i4>peared  to  doom  that 
plan  as  wril. 

The  Blafnuas  have  refused  to  accept  any 
proposal  that  made  them  dependent  on  the 
federal  Oovemment,  arguing  that  their  se- 
curtty.  would  be  Jeopardized. 

Chief  Enaboro  also  emphasised  that  the 
Government  would  forbid  mercy-flight  oper- 
ators to  transport  fuel,  spare  parts  for  radios, 
vehicles  or  aircraft — even  their  own — "which 
the  rebels  can  commandeer  for  military  pur- 
poeea."  He  said  any  future  flights  would  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  Blafra  ofllolals  or  Jour- 
nalists Into  ot  out  of  the  country,  a*  they 
have  done  m  the  past. 

For  Blafra,  a  permanent  cessation  of  relief 
flights  would  be  a  double  disaster. 

First,  It  would  deprive  Blafra's  8  million 
to  14  million  people  of  almost  all  high- pro- 
tein foods,  such  as  salted  fish  and  dried  milk, 
which  have  been  used  to  supplement  locally 
grown  carbohydrates.  This  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  further  deaths  from  starvation. 
In  addition  to  the  1.5  million  who  nave  al- 
ready died,  according  to  a  recent  study  made 
for  the  Red  Cross. 

Second,  the  absence  of  relief  flights  would 
make  It  far  more  difficult  for  arms  and  am- 
munition  flights  from  Gabon  and  elsewhere 
to  reach  the  Blafran  airstrip  without  being 
Intercepted  and  perhaps  shot  down. 

The  relief  offlclals  were  appalled  by  the 
new  federal  pwlicy.  One  described  It  as  "a 
bombshell."  A  second  said  it  was  "as  hard  as 
It  could  possibly  ha."  A  third  said  It  probably 
meant  the  end  of  relief  (derations  on  the 
Blafra  side  of  the  lines. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  1.1969] 

NicKxiA  IMP08B8  VnruAL  Blocxaos  on 

REUDor  TO  BiAnu 

Laoos,  Nigkxia.  June  30. — ^Nigeria  an- 
nounced new  rules  today  that  could  choke  off 
all  relief  supplies  to  secessionist  Blafra. 

Although  the  Nigerians  did  not  spell  out 
how  they  would  enforce  the  rules,  the  effect 
co\ild  be  a  virtual  blockade  of  Blafra,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  3000  square  miles  with 
an  estimated  population  of  3  to  4  million. 

The  Nigerians  announced  that  the  federal 
government  would  take  over  control  of  all 
relief  efforts  for  both  sides  In  the  civil  war 
and  that  It  would  no  longer  allow  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  tte  Red  Cross  (ICRO) 
to  appeal  for  and  accept  donations  on  be- 
haU  of  Nigeria. 

"nie  Blafrans  have  consistently  rejected 
the  Idea  of  accepting  supplies  brought 
through  federal  ports  or  alrtlelda,  as  the 
Nigerians  now  propose.  The  Red  Croas  and 
other  agencies  have  baen  flying  In  supplies 
from  outside  the  cotmtry. 

(In  Geneva,  the  ICRC  said  It  refused  to 
accept  the  Nigerian  government  decision  un- 
til every  avenue  was  explored.  In  Copen- 
hagen, a  spokeaman  for  Joint  Church  Aid  said 
that  group  would  continue  its  mercy  Ittghts 
Into  Blafra  from  the  Island  of  Sao  Tome.) 


The  Nigarian  annooDoensiit  was  mada  by 
the  goremmant's  oommiailinMr  for  Infonna- 
Uon  and  labor.  Chief  Anttipny  Knahoro,  at 
a  meeting  attending  by  represantatlTai  of 
more  than  30  relief  a^ndaa,  including  Bern- 
hard  Frey  of  the  international  Red  C^oss. 

Frey,  who  speared  shaken,  refused  to 
comment,  but  ottier  rtilef  ottolals  called  the 
statament  a  "iMBabatMU"  and  said,  "ThU  is 
the  worat  poaalbla  thing." 

Bnahoro  said :  "The  federal  goramoMnt  has 
decided  tbaA  th*  coordinating  role  of  the 
ICRC  shall  cease  forthwith.  The  ICRC  will 
therefore  no  longer  be  competent  to  appeal 
for  any  aid  from  the  International  com- 
miinlty  and  foreign  donor  governments  on 
behalf  of  th*  government  and  peopi*  of 
Nigeria." 

Ha  said  relief  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  Isolated  Blafra,  but  only  after  prior 
approval  and  Inspection  by  Nigerian  authori- 
ties. Supplies,  he  added,  would  be  restricted 
to  basic  essentials  and  could  not  include 
fuel  or  spare  parts. 

"Any  foreign  govemmant  or  agency  Inter- 
eated  in  assisting  .  .  .  must  therefore  deal 
with  the  National  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion and  the  appropriate  federal  ministries," 
Enahoro  said. 

Nigeria  has  maintained  that  arm*  and 
equipment  have  slipped  In  on  the  relief 
flights  to  Blafra. 

Observers  felt  the  blockade  could  be  main- 
tained by  Sovlet-bullt  Mlg  Jets,  which  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  by  shooting  down 
a  Swedish  Red  Cross  DC-7  on  June  6.  Fed- 
eral authorities  alleged  that  the  Swedish 
plane  was  carrying  arms. 

"The  federal  government  will  not  .  .  .  bear 
reaponMbillty  for  any  attempt  to  break  the 
bloclcade,"  Enahoro  said. 

Relief  must  continue  because  Blafra's  Iboe 
must  later  be  reintegrated  Into  Nigeria,  En- 
ahoro said,  but  strict  controls  are  necessary. 
He  gave  no  details  on  how  Blafra  would  be 
supplied. 

Relief  officials  queatloned  not  only  whether 
the  government  cotild  deal  with  the  program, 
but  also  raised  the  following  questions: 

Will  the  government  be  able  to  provide 
the  status  of  neutrality  to  relief  teams  work- 
ing In  the  field? 

Will  donor  govemmenta  be  In  a  poaition  to 
contribute  directly  to  an  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government? 

Will  the  new  system  allow  for  roughly  the 
same  distribution  system,  with  only  the  top 
poaitlons  changing  from  foreign  to  Nigerian 
personnel? 

The  government  announcement  came  a 
few  days  after  Chief  Awolowo,  highest  civil- 
ian In  the  federal  administration,  said  star- 
vation was  a  legitimate  means  of  war. 

Enaboro  called  the  present  relief  program 
counterproductive  because  It  has  prolonged 
the  war,  killing  more,  "thus  canceling  out 
the  value  of  saving  some  lives." 

Since  the  downing  of  the  Swedish  Red 
Cross  plane,  the  amount  of  supplies  reach- 
ing Blafra  has  dropped  drastically.  Only  aid 
to  federal-controlled  areas  had  been  contin- 
uing normally. 

Airlifts  by  the  ICRO  and  Joint  Church 
Aid  reached  about  3  million  Blafran*  at  their 
peak.  The  ICRC  Is  feeding  another  1.3  mil- 
lion persons  In  federal  territory. 

(From  the  New  YOTk  Tlmea.  July  1,  1909] 
Nkw  Head  of  Rd  Cboss  Aasan^  NtoxsiA's  Am 

GUKB 

(By  Victor  liurtnehl) 

OntXTA,  July  1. — ^Uarcel  A.  Navllle,  new 
preaident  of  the  Red  Oroea.  denounced  the 
Nigerian  Oovemment  today  for  having  re- 
lieved the  organization  of  its  Nigerian  relief 
duties  "In  the  same  w«y  that  a  faithless 
servant  Is  shown  the  door." 

Mr.  Navllle  took  over  the  presidency  of  the 
all-Swlaa  committee  today.  He  said  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  Nigerian  Oovemment'* 
annoxincement  yesterday  that  it  waa  taking 
over  the  committee's  role  as  coccxttnator  for 
international  relief  for  Nigeria  was  a  "deUber- 


Ideal  for 


ate  insult"  to  the 
which  the  Red  Croasulsal. 

The  49-yeMr-oM  ConMr  8wIm  baakar  also 
aald  tbat  because  d  tH*  telt  la  tiae  flow  of 
relief  supplies  t&BMra  ttuee  weeks  aco  "sev- 
eral hundred  tlwi*and  chiUdnn  are  going  to 
die  In  the  next  few  daT*.** 

TtM  Red  Oroas  pi*Bia*nt  ^>oke  in  imusually 
strong  terms  in  wtiat  w«s  viewed  as  a  deliber- 
ate departure  from  the  traditional  guarded 
Btatemant*  of  aa  orBUlBation  that  aealoualy 
preeerves  its  Deotmlity  because  of  H*  ocitmern 
with  the  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
civilian  victim*  of  war. 

While  measuring  hla  wiords  oarefully,  he 
clearly  showed  that  the  Nigerian  Oovemment 
action  rankled  when  he  said :  "It  is  aurprlalng 
that  a  state  repreeenting  a  respectable  and 
a  respected  people  can  think  that  a  humaa- 
Itarlan  organisation  can  be  <n«m<a— i^  m  the 
same  way  that  a  faithless  servant  is  shown 
the  door." 

Mr.  Navllle  stressed  that  the  committee 
did  not  challenge  the  Nigerian  Government's 
right  to  call  an  end  to  the  Red  Cross  action. 
But  he  made  It  clear  that  the  committee 
was  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  without  prior  consultation  or  offi- 
cial warning. 

Mr.  Navllle  was  critical  of  what  he  termed 
the  "Incomprehensible"  role  of  "certain  non- 
African  powers"  In  the  Nigerian  conflict. 

These  powers,  in  weighing  their  policies  in 
connection  with  Nigeria,  "conunlt  a  tragic 
error  of  appreciation,"  he  said.  Though  he 
did  not  identify  the  powers  to  which  he  was 
referring,  It  was  assvuned  that  he  had  In 
mind  countries  such  as  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France,  which  have  supplied 
arms  to  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  conflict. 

He  also  denounced  unspecified  "cannon 
merchants"  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  re- 
mind some  people  that  "all  the  oil  in  Nigeria 
would  not  provide  enough  detergent  to  en- 
able them  to  cleanse  themselves." 

With  the  Red  Cross  relief  supplies  In  Bl- 
afra now  exhausted,  "we  are  at  the  eve  of 
a  great  tragedy,"  Mr.  Navllle  said. 

The  Red  Cross  mercy  night  airlift  to 
Blafra  was  halted  by  what  the  committee 
official  termed  the  "deliberate"  shooting 
down  of  a  Red  Cross  plane  by  the  Nigerian 
Air  Force  with  the  loss  of  fotir  lives. 

Mr.  Navllle  did  not  appear  to  take  seri- 
ously a  new  offer  by  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment to  permit  dayUght  flights  of  relief 
planes  to  Blafra  from  the  federal  capital  of 
Lagos. 

The  Red  Cross  is  transmitting  the  offer  to 
the  Blafran  authorities  although  It  Is  known 
that  the  offer  is  unacceptable  to  them,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Navllle  said,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  ready  to  resume  flying  relief  sup- 
plies to  Blafra  at  a  moment's  notice  from  its 
bases  at  Cotonou,  Dahomey,  and  Santa  Isa- 
bel, Equatorial  Guinea. 

BiAPRA  Reports  MnrrAKT  Gains 
CoTONOu,  Dahomxt,  July  1. — A  military 
commlnlqu6  by  the  Blafran  radio  today  said 
that  more  than  1,000  Nigerian  soldiers  were 
killed  In  clashes  with  Blafran  forces  In  the 
Obaku  sector  northwest  of  Owerrl  during 
June. 

Blafran  soldiers  have  pushed  back  a  gen- 
eral federal  Nigerian  offensive  and  are 
progressing  west  of  the  Niger  River  toward 
the  south,  the  comnranlquA  said. 

It  said  that  23  attacks  had  been  launched 
by  the  Nigerian*  in  the  war  north  of  Onitsha 
and  on  the  southwest  front  but  that  no 
gala*  had  been  made. 

[PNm  the  New  York  Time*.  JtUy  1,  1969] 

STABTSnOIl    TR>    WXAPOIT 

Nigeria'*  hardliners  ha?e  won  an  In^xntant 
political  debate  in  Lagos  and  the  immediate 
reault  is  likely  to  be  the  death*  of  hun- 
dred* of  thouaand*  of  ixmocents,  mostly 
children,  In  the  blockaded  Blafran  enclave. 
Mas*  starvation  1*  a  certainty  if  the  relief 
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alrUlts,  Bloimtcd  bf  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  Joint  Church 
Aid,   remain  In  suspension. 

Lagos  says  it  will  continue  to  permit  relief 
shipments  into  Blafra,  but  it  kbow*  fuU  wall 
that  the  stringent  conditions  it  haa  imposed 
would  block  effective  assistance  indefinitely. 
It  would  be  more  honest  to  say  what  Chief 
Awolowo,  the  ranking  civilian  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  said  last  week:  "All  1*  fair 
in  war,  and  starvation  is  one  of  the  weapon* 
of  war." 

As  with  so  many  tragedies  In  the  Nigerian 
conflict,  however,  over-all  blame  cannot  be 
assigned  exclusively  to  one  side.  For  month*, 
the  Federal  Government  offered  Immunity 
for  daylight  airlifts;  but  Blafra,  citing  secu- 
rity reasons,  refused  them.  Lagos  also  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  some  American  mem- 
bers of  Congress  early  this  year  for  reactivat- 
ing the  Obllagu  airstrip  for  around-the-clock 
flights,  and  trucking  relief  supplies  a  few 
miles  into  Blafra;  General  OJukwn  again 
refused. 

The  Blafran  regime,  time  and  again,  has 
been  willing  to  exploit  starvation  In  order 
to  advance  its  political  ends.  Lagos  resented 
the  fact  that  some  relief  agency  workers, 
supposedly  concerned  only  with  humanitar- 
ian efforts,  became  political  propagandists 
for  the  Blafran  cause. 

But  none  of  this  Justified  Nigeria  in  throw- 
ing out  Dr.  AuguBte  Llndt,  the  falrmlnded 
and  incredibly  patient  Swiss  coordinator  for 
the  International  Red  Cross,  or  in  shooting 
down  a  Swedish  Red  Cross  relief  plane  June 
6.  These  were  clearly  blind,  panicky  reac- 
tions by  Lagos  to  the  unexpected  Blafran 
bombing  raids  by  the  highly  publicised 
"mlni-alr-force"  of  the  Swedish  Count,  Carl 
Gustav  von  Rosen. 

A*  a  sovereign  nation  recognized  by  all 
but  a  handful  of  countries,  Nigeria  has  a 
legal  right  to  enforce  a  blockade  in  order  to 
put  down  what  it  regards  as  a  simple  re- 
bellion. But  this  is  no  longer  prlmtully  a 
matter  of  international  law;  and  whatever 
Chief  Awolowo  may  believe,  world  opinion 
will  no  longer  accept  the  starvation  of  mU- 
liona  of  Innocent  people. 

The  United  States,  which  has  supplied  $70 
million  in  relief  supplies  to  both  sides, 
should  make  this  point  forcefully  to  Lago*. 
It  will  help  If  the  friend*  of  Blafra,  recog- 
nizing General  OJukwup's  share  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  thl*  appalling  situation,  will 
press  equally  hard  for  a  more  reasonable 
attitude  by  this  regime  in  the  Interest  of 
saving  lives. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  3, 

1969] 

BiAnu  MnxioNs  Seek  Dting  in  Food  Cotoit 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

The  President's  Special  Consultant  on 
Hunger  said  yesterday  that  2  million  Bl- 
afrans will  die  of  starvation  within  the  next 
three  weeks  if  international  relief  for  the 
hungry  is  cut  off. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Harvard  professor  and 
Internationally  known  nutritionist  who  was 
chosen  by  President  Nixon  to  organize  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health,  said  there  were  nearly  3  mil- 
lion person*  dependent  on  International  food 
shipments,  and  most  of  these  "already  were 
hanging  on  a  slender  thread."  A  reduction 
of  food  now  could  send  millions  to  their 
deaths,  Mayer  said. 

Mayer,  who  went  to  Blafra  on  a  study 
mission  last  February,  made  his  comments 
in  the  wake  of  Monday's  announcement  by 
Nigeria  that  It  was  taking  over  from  the 
International  Conunlttee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  the  function  of  coordinating  food 
relief  to  the  hungry  In  Ntgerlan-held  areas 
of  the  civil  war-torn  country. 

At  the  same  time,  Nigeria  announced  that 
it  would  allow  food  shipment*  into  land- 
locked Blafra  only  if  first  cleared  by  Nigerian 
police  or  soldiers,  and  not  when  flown  di- 
rectly into  Blafra  from  abroad. 


Reacue  agenolaa  fear  that  the  new  regu- 
Ution*  win  be  used  to  choke  off  food  to  Bl- 
afra. CtoXvt  Awolowo  of  Nigeria,  highest 
civilian  in  the  federal  administration,  aald 
recently  that  starvation  was  a  legitimate 
means  of  making  war. 

Mayer's  sentiments  were  echoed  yester- 
day by  Marcel  Navllle,  the  new  president  of 
the  ICRC,  who  predicted  In  Oeneva,  Switser- 
land,  according  to  press  reports,  that  "hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children"  will  starve 
in  the  next  few  days  alone  unless  Interna- 
tional food  relief  to  Blafra  was  allowed  to 
continue. 

Navllle,  like  Mayer,  said  millions  of  per- 
sons could  die  of  starvation. 

In  Washington,  State  Department  spokes- 
man said  the  U.S.  was  worried  that  relief 
operations  might  be  hampered  by  the  new 
Nigerian  policy. 

Dr.  Mayer,  referring  to  the  Blafra  situa- 
tion, said,  "We're  really  seeing  the  death 
of  a  nation  right  now."  He  said  his  study 
mission  had  concluded  that  1.6  million  per- 
sons had  already  died  as  a  result  of  food 
shortages  and  "within  the  next  three  weeks, 
2  million  more  people  will  die  of  starvation" 
unless  International  relief  can  be  continued. 

"There  are  three  million  people  In  refugee 
camps  completely  dependent  on  outside  food 
supplies,"  he  said.  "So  unless  they  get  the 
food.  they'U  die." 

A  Nigerian  spokesman  said  here  yesterday 
that  pending  the  takeover  of  relief  coordina- 
tion functions  by  a  Nigerian  government 
commission — which  would  be  very  soon  and 
was  already  beginning — the  ICRC  would 
continue  in  that  role. 

He  said  direct  night  flights  of  food  into 
Blafra  from  abroad  would  continue  to  be 
banned,  and  day  flights  allowed  only  if 
they  first  stopped  at  Lagos  or  other  Nigerian 
areas  to  be  sure  cargoes  did  not  Include  war 
materials. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  1,  1969] 

Genocide 

One  word  now  describes  the  policy  of  the 
Nigerian  military  government  toward  seces- 
sionist Blafra:  genocide.  It  Is  ugly  and  ex- 
treme but  it  Is  the  only  word  which  fits 
Nigeria's  decision  to  stop  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  for- 
eign relief  agencies,  from  fiylng  In  food  to 
Blafra.  Nigeria  says  It  Intends  to  take  the 
control  of  all  relief  measures  into  Its  own 
hands.  But  lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  what 
that  mean^,  let  it  be  noted  that  a  few  days 
ago  Chief  Awolowo,  the  highest  civilian  In 
the  Lagoe  government,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  starvation  was  a  legitimate  means  of 
war.  Upward  of  a  million  people  In  Blafra 
have  already  died  of  starvation  and  its  at- 
tendant ravages,  and  It  now  is  likely — ac- 
cording to  the  President's  consultant  on 
nutrition.  Professor  Jean  Mayer — that  two 
million  more  may  die  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

For  the  Nixon  Administration  there  should 
be  no  confusion  or  delay  In  deciding  how  to 
respond.  The  United  States  must  immed- 
iately and  unequivocally  Join  In  what  we 
trust  will  be  a  worldwide  demand  that 
Nigeria  not  Interrupt  the  flow  of  food  and 
drugs  to  the  civilian  victims  of  the  Nigerian 
clvU  war.  As  the  principal  relief  donor  Wash- 
ington can  do  no  less  without  becoming  an 
accomplice  to  official  genocide.  Quite  rightly, 
Nigeria  states  that  providing  relief  to  rebels 
Is  an  act  of  political  intervention.  Nigeria  is 
right  too  in  claiming  that  Blafra's  leadership 
has  not  hesitated  to  Increase  its  own  people's 
suffering  as  bait  for  world  sympathy.  It  may 
be  true  that  Red  Cross  flights  have  been 
mlsxised  as  a  cover  for  running  arms.  But  so 
wtiat?  There  are  no  diplomatic  or  political 
considerations  so  overwhelming  that  the 
United  States  must  stand  quietly  by  while 
another  government  murder*  a  million  or 
more  souls. 


Mr.  PEARSON  subMquently  saM: 
Mr.  President,  I  wiah  to  exttress  my  c<m- 
curroioe  with  the  views  stated  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maasaduiaetts  in 
deeoribing  the  terrible  oonditlooB  ezist- 
iiig  in  Blafra  today. 

The  news  accounts  this  morning  in- 
dicate that  the  President's  special  con- 
sultant on  hunger  and  malnutrition  ex- 
pects that  2  million  people  will  die  in 
that  area  in  the  next  3  weeks  if  the  relief 
airlifts  are  not  allowed  to  continue. 
Nigerian  Oovemment  ofiDclals  have  indi- 
cated that  no  night  flights  may  go  in 
and  only  day  flights  that  have  been 
cleared  may  go  into  the  area  held  by 
Nigeria  and  Blafra. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  shocking  fig- 
ures, especially  when  added  to  the  iVz 
million  people  who  have  already  starved 
in  that  country. 

I  wish  to  associate  mjrself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
for  3  minutes  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  C!hair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OP 
SENATOR  jAvrrs 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  following  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  heretofore  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  still  have 
the  original  hour  grsmted  yesterday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  2 
minutes,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  imder  the  usual  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 


COMMITTEE  BCEETINOS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Sobeominltto*  on  Antttnist  nd  Monop- 
oly of  tha  Ooouninee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
and  tho  ParmanBOt  Investlcations  8ub- 
oommMtoa  on  Oovenunent  Operations 
be  autfwiltit  to  meet  durinr  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Tbe  niESIDBNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAST  EXPENDITURES  ON  MILITARY 
MTfitfm.R  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  make  this  state- 
ment for  several  wedcs.  The  press  of 
other  matters,  notably  the  hearings  on 
and  marking  up  of  the  flscal  year  1970 
military  authorization  bill,  has  prevented 
me  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  refer  to  a  table 
that  was  printed  In  the  Rxcokd  on  March 
7,  1969,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SrinNGTON),  and  I 
shall  also  refer  to  remarks  made  by  the 
'Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfuld)  . 
T  tiXVe  discussed  this  matter  with  each 
of  these  gentlemen  and  they  fully  under- 
stand my  purpose.  I  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  the  remark  I 
shall  quote  from  a  statement  he  made 
to  the  press.  He  agreed  that  the  press 
had  accurately  requoted  him.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  could  not  be  present 
In  the  Chamber  at  this  time  but  he  un- 
stands  that  I  Intended  to  make  these 
remarks  some  time  soon.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  been  notified.  I  talked 
with  him  this  morning.  He  understands 
that  I  am  going  to  speak.  I  expect  him  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  within  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  want  to  discuss  today 
the  recent  allegations  from  various 
sources  that  there  has  been  $23  billion 
of  "waste"  on  military  missile  programs 
during  the  past  16  years.  Some  of  the 
charges  have  come  from  responsible, 
conscientious,  and  usually  well-informed 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  have 
shown  concem  about  this  problem  and 
for  their  interest  In  and  zeal  for  econ- 
omy In  military  programs.  My  concem 
Is  as  great  as  theirs,  and  has  been.  I  be- 
lieve in  governmental  economy  whether 
it  be  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  elsewhere,  in  or  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Its  staff 
has  been  searching  earnestly  for  possi- 
ble savings  and  appropriate  decreases  In 
military  authorizations.  I  am  already 
convinced  that  our  efforts  will  bear  fruit 
and  that  this  will  be  apparent  when  we 
send  the  military  procurement  bill  to  the 
floor. 

As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  actual 
figures  together.  I  expect  to  Issue  a  brief 
statement  to  the  press,  perhaps  in  the 
morning,  giving  a  brotul  outline  of  the 
figures  as  they  will  appear  In  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  that  we  will  send 
to  the  fioor. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  charges 
of  a  "waste"  of  $23  billion  In  military  mis- 
sile programs  should  not  go  imchal- 
lenged;  otherwlw  tbey  gain  credence 
both  with  CongreM  and  tbe  general  pub- 
lic and  bring  the  Military  Establishment 


into  unnecessary  and  unjiistlfied  disre- 
pute. Therefore,  I  propose  to  examine 
the  facts  and  lay  them  on  the  table  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  this  subject  In  Its 
prbper  perspective. 

I  say  with  emphasis  that  I  do  this  as  a 
matter  of  duty  as  the  chalmun  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  to 
clear  up  some  Impressions  that  have 
arisen  about  waste  in  the  missile  pro- 
grams referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  believe  the  allegations  in  question 
stem  from  a  statement  made  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  on  March  7.  1969.  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SYiaifGTON).  This  statement  was 
entitled:  "Over  $23  Billion  Already  Ex- 
pended in  Abandoned  Missile  Programs." 
In  the  course  of  his  statement  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  inserted  two  tables 
in  the  Record.  One  table,  totaling  $4.16 
billion,  was  headed  "Major  Missile  Proj- 
ects Terminated  During  the  Past  16 
Years — Prior  to  Deployment."  The  sec- 
ond table,  totaling  $18.8  billion,  was  en- 
titled "Total  Investment  Costs  for  Mis- 
sile Systems  No  Longer  Deployed."  The 
resulting  total  of  $23  billion  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  charges  of  waste  in 
military  mis^e  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  tables  to  which  I  have 
referred,  with  the  same  entitlements  I 
have  given,  as  they  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  7,  1969,  at 
page  5602.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  tables  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  are  as  follows: 

MAJOR  MISSILE  PROJECTS  TERMINATED  DURING  THE  PAST 
16  YEARS  (PRIOR  TO  DEPLOYMENT) 


Total  invatment  cofta  /or  wi$ta»  tuatema  no 
longer  diplogttt 

Army:  MilUoiu 

Nlks-AjU $a,2M 

Katac  (aotltank  mlMito) 50 

RMtotone 5W 

LMTons   347 

Ckupona S84 

Ju9lt«r   327 


Total.  Army ♦.  100 


Funds 

Year 

Year 

invested 

Project 

started 

unceled 

(millions) 

Army: 

Bemmes 

1944 

1954 

$96.4 

Dirt 

1952 

1958 

44.0 

Loki 

1948 

1956 

21.9 

T«rri«r,l«ndbued.... 

1951 

1956 

IL6 

Plito 

1951 

1958 

18.5 

Mauler 

1960 

1965 

200.0 

Total,  Army.. 

399.4 

Navy: 

Sparrow  1 

1945 

1958 

195.6 

Retulus  II 

1955 

1958 

144.4 

Patrol 

1945 

1957 

87.2 

Coma... 

1954 
1959 

1960 
1961 

80.0 

Eagia 

53.0 

Mat«>r 

194J 

1954 

52.6 

Sparrow  II 

Ri^l 

1945 

1957 

52.0 

1943 

1953 

38.0 

Dova 

1949 

1955 

33.7 

Triton 

1948 

1957 

19.4 

Oriola 

1947 

1953 

115 

Typhon 

1958 

1964 

225.0 

Total,  Navy 

993.4 

Air  Force: 

Navaho 

1954 

1957 

679.8 

Snark 

1947 

1962 

677.4 

GAM-63  Rascal 

1946 

1960 

1958 
1963 

448.0 

GAM-<7  Skybolt 

Tata,  land  basad 

440.0 

1954 

1957 

118.1 

1959 

1962 

108.4 

Q-4Drww 

1954 
1955 
1957 

1959 
1958 
1958 

»i4 

SM-72GO0S* 

78.5 

GAM-67  Crossbow.... 

74.6 

MMRBM 

1962 

1964 

65.4 

Total  Aif  Force  .... 

2,774.6 

Grand  total 

4,167.4 

Total,  Navy 1,646 

Air  Faroe: 

Houndog   A, 266 

AUas  D.  E,  F 6,206 

Titan  I 8.*16 

Bomarc  A. 1. 405 

Mace  A -  328 

Jupiter   *M 

Thor 1.416 
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ISkBl 


Total  Air  Force 18,2*1 


Grand  total — 18,886 

Plus  missile  systems  terminated  prior 
to  deployment 4. 167 

Total  23,063 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
did  not  categorize  these  expenditures  as 
"waate."  He  merely  specified  the  amoimt 
which  the  taxpayers  have  expended  on 
"missile  systems  first  placed  in  produc- 
tion, then  deployed,  then  abandoned," 
and  also  on  "additional  missile  systems 
which  were  abandoned  in  the  research 
and  development  stage." 

Taking  off  from  this  point,  however, 
others  have  concluded  that  the  $23  bil- 
lion mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri was  wasted.  Even  our  distinguished 
and  respected — and  I  can  say  beloved — 
majority  leader  was  quoted  in  the  New 
Yoi^  Times  as  saying: 

In  the  past  decade  on  missile  develop- 
ment and  deployment  we  have  toasted  about 
923  billion. 

These  charges  have  been  echoed  by 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  used 
that  quotation,  as  I  have  said,  without 
first  checking  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  He  fully  understands  the  spirit 
of  my  speech.  I  think  that  I  imderstand 
the  spirit  of  his  remark;  that  he  had  in- 
fered  from  the  tables,  and  possibly  from 
something  said  by  others,  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  that  this  was  all 
waste.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  did 
not  make  that  statement. 

With  all  deference  to  the  press,  after 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana especially,  it  was  echoed  and  re- 
echoed by  the  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion, and  by  columnists  throughout  the 
land,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  that 
$23  billion  had  been  wasted  on  these 
missile  programs.  I  do  not  blame  anyone. 
J  knew  all  the  time  that,  as  I  saw  things, 
the  entire  amount  should  not  be  charac- 
terized as  waste.  However,  it  took  time  to 
make  a  careful  ^alysis,  and,  as  I  said, 
I  have  been  working  almost  continuously 
on  the  military  bill. 

The  analysis  which  I  have  now  made 
of  the  projects  contained  In  the  tables 


inserted  in  the  Raooito  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  dispels 
the  idea  that  waste  in  the  amount  of  $23 
billion,  or  anything  approaching  that 
amount,  was  Involved.  I  do  not  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
meant  to  suggest  or  imply  that  all  the 
projects  which  he  listed  were  "wasted." 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  dear 
that  this  q>eech  is  made  solely  on  my 
initiative;  that  it  was  written  solely 
by  me,  with  the  help  of  a  staff  member; 
that  it  did  not  come  from  the  Pentagon; 
nor  was  it  proposed  by  the  Pentagon,  or 
anything  of  tlmt  kind.  I  speak  on  my 
own  responsibility  and  give  my  own 
views. 

The  program  listed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  fall  into  three  main  cate- 
gories: 

First.  The  majority  of  the  programs 
listed,  and  by  far  the  largest  dollar 
amounts,  were  successfully  developed, 
produced,  placed  in  operation,  served 
their  functions,  and  in  due  time  were  re- 
placed by  more  modem  successors — just 
as  automobiles  have  progressed  since 
their  inception,  virtvially  all  of  which 
progress  has  passed  before  my  eyes  dur- 
ing my  lifetime.  This  process  continues. 
Just  as  Polaris  A-1  was  replaced  by  Po- 
laris A-3,  we  expected  Poseidon  to  replace 
Polaris,  Minuteman  I  is  now  being  re- 
placed by  Minutonan  n  and  m.  Nike- 
Ajax,  Bomarc  A  and  Titan  I  were  all 
replaced  by  more  advanced  missiles  of 
the  same  family.  These  systems  con- 
tributed to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  not  wasted  in  the  sense 
of  mismanagement,  poor  planning,  or 
because  they  were  imnecessary  during 
their  lifetime. 

Second.  A  second  category  includes 
those  projects  which  were  started  in  de- 
velopment competition  with  other  uro- 
grams, and  which  were  terminat^l  as 
the  result  of  that  competition.  This  prac- 
tice was  particularly  common  immedi- 
atdy  after  World  War  n,  when  a  variety 
of  missile  programs  was  started.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  air-to-air  missile  competi- 
tion among  Orion,  Meteor  and  Sparrow 
I,  n,  and  ni  with  Sparrow  m  the  win- 
ner and  survivor. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  in  this  or  any  other  field.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  fate,  imder  assignment 
by  the  Senate,  to  sit  there  at  a  table  and 
hear  testimony  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  during  the  years 
when  these  missile  programs  were  being 
born. 

The  subcommittee  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  a  look  at  missile  programs,  be- 
cause they  had  to  have  sites  when  the 
missiles  were  ready  for  deployment.  Over 
and  over  again,  with  my  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter,  I  heard  and 
re-heard  the  testimony  of  experts  as  to 
what  was  best,  what  would  work  best, 
and  what  was  needed. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  of  those  experts. 
Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  After  sputnik 
wsis  launched  everyone  wanted  us  to  have 
something  similar,  and  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  kind  of  missile  it  should  be. 
Dr.  von  Braun  had  been  testifying  about 
the  kind  of  ICBM  that  would  most  prob- 
ably work  better.  I  remember  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  need  for  solid  fuel  mis- 


siles, sucH  as  we  now  have  In  Minute- 
man.  He  also  said  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  mobile  missile.  He  told  us  how 
badly  that  was  needed  during  Worid  War 
n,  how  his  operation  would  be  located 
and  then  destroyed  by  bombing,  and  how 
this  could  have  been  avoided  if  he  could 
have  moved  under  cover  of  darkness. 

At  the  time  Dr.  von  Braun  testified,  the 
thought  was  that  maybe  a  mobile  missile 
oould  be  developed.  A  railroad  car  was 
considered  but  was  abandoned  because 
it  was  found  to  be  impractical  and  not 
feasible.  We  have  not  yet  deployed  a 
mobile  ICBM. 

This  Illustrates  the  problems  in  con- 
nection with  these  things.  It  illustrates 
the  changes  of  mind  and  direction  which 
occur  in  the  light  of  developments.  It 
also  illustrates  the  so-called  failures  that 
inevitably  occur  in  reswirch  efforts.  But 
does  this  justify  classifying  all  these  ex- 
penditures as  "waste"?  Certainly  not. 

Third.  The  third  category  includes 
those  programs  that  were  canceled  be- 
cause the  approach  wsis  found  to  be  too 
dlfiQcult.  They  were  overtaken  by  other 
approaches.  Examples  are  Rigel,  Nava- 
ho, and  Rascal.  There  are  risks  involved 
in  all  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  such  failures  will  occur  and 
recur.  It  is  a  function  of  management 
to  discern  such  failures  before  excessive 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent. 

The  sum  of  $4.16  billion  was  Involved 
in  missile  systems  falling  in  categories  2 
and  3  above,  which  were  abandoned  in 
the  research  and  development  stage.  The 
fine  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri was  once  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
He  did  an  outstanding  job  there.  He  has 
outstanding  knowledge  and  great  exper- 
tise in  military  matters  in  general  and 
missile  programs  in  particular.  He  fully 
imderstands,  I  am  sure,  that  all  research 
and  development  projects  do  not  reach 
fruition  as  deployed  weapon  systems.  Un- 
avoidably, a  certain  number  of  the  re- 
search and  development  projects  do  not 
pan  out  for  technological  reasons.  Others 
Bire  overtiUcen  by  time  or  events,  as  was 
true  in  the  case  of  Skybolt,  upon  which 
the  Air  Force  spent  almost  $450  million 
for  research  and  development  before  it 
was  canceled  for  reasons  other  than  the 
technological  feasibility  of  the  weapon 
itself. 

There  was  a  lot  of  argument  about  the 
Skybolt.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
technically  feasible,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
doubt  that  a  great  contributing  factor  in 
its  cancellation  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  missile  and  lay  in  fields  of  govern- 
mental and  foreign  pohcy. 

The  nature  and  uncertainty  of  re- 
search and  development  is  a  fact  of  life. 
It  will  always  be  so.  The  reason  we  have 
research  and  development  is  to  know 
where  we  are  going  and  to  learn  what 
can  be  done. 

If  there  were  certainty  about  weap- 
ons development,  and  if  the  technologi- 
cal feasibility  of  every  project  was  clear 
at  the  outset,  then  the  expensive  re- 
search we  engage  in  would  not  be  neces- 
sary and  the  military  fs«5ts  of  life  with 
which  we  must  live  would  not  be  quite  so 
hard.  All  those  who  have  an  elementary 
understanding  of  both  peaceful  and  miU- 
tary  scientific  pursuits  should  readily 
grasp,  this    fact.    Therefore,    I    cannot 


agree  that  the  money  spent  on  missile 
research  and  development  on  projects 
which  were  not  deployed  was  "wasted" 
in  its  entirety. 

There  might  have  been  some  waste — 
I  cannot  and  do  not  say  there  was  not — 
but  it  was  the  system  we  had  to  follow 
and  was  followed.  I  think  in  most  cases 
fairly  good  judgment  was  shown.  But  this 
does  n(}t  deny  the  possibiUty  that  some 
waste  occurred. 

The  category  involving  missile  systems 
deployed  and  then  phased  out  involves 
almost  $19  billion  of  the  $23  bUlion  of 
alleged  waste.  A  blanket  condemnation 
of  all  of  these  weapon  systems  as  "waste" 
simply  ignores  the  facts  and  discredits 
the  contribution  which  many  of  these 
weapon  systems  made  to  our  national  se- 
curity— and  perhaps  our  national  siu*- 
vival — during  the  time  they  were  de- 
ployed. 

I  have  discussed  many  of  the  systems 
named  in  the  first  two  categories.  Many 
of  those  items  were  so  small  that  an 
elaborate  description  of  them  was  hardly 
justified.  I  am  going  to  discuss  now  the 
missile  systems  deployed  and  then 
phased  out  at  a  cost  of  almost  $19 
biUion. 

Listed  among  them  is  Polaris  A-1, 
with  a  total  cost  of  $1.13  billion.  I  never 
saw  a  system  start  out  with  less  promise 
than  Polaris,  according  to  my  view,  nor 
one  that  finished  with  finer  results,  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  than  Polaris.  This 
Polaris  A-1  Navy  fieet  ballistic  missile 
system  became  operational  in  November 
1960  and  was  phased  out  in  October  1965. 
The  Polaris  program  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  military  progrsims  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  it  was  ^jurred  largely 
by  congressional  insistence.  It  was  phased 
out  because  of  a  growth  version  which 
produced  a  more  modern  and  effective 
missile  known  as  Polaris  A-3,  which  is 
still  deployed  in  the  same  submarines. 
That  took  the  place  of  Polaris  A-1. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  how  the  model 
T  Ford  came  into  being,  was  succeeded 
by  the  model  A,  and  now  we  have  the 
modern  models.  In  a  way,  Polaris  is  a 
family,  with  one  missile  being  succeeded 
by  a  more  modern  version,  as  the  newer 
and  better  one  is  perfected.  The  old  one 
is  no  longer  used,  although  we  are  still 
using  the  same  submarines  as  launch- 
ing platforms. 

The  Polaris  system,  including  Polaris 
A-1,  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  ma- 
jor items  of  our  deterrence  since  1960 
and  it  defies  logic  to  label  this  as  either 
a  mistake  or  as  waste. 

One  can  assert  that  the  Polaris 
weapon  system  was  a  mistake  or  con- 
stituted "waste,"  but  I  do  not  believe  he 
can  come  before  the  American  iieople 
and  prove  his  case.  If  anyone  intention- 
ally means  to  say  that  Polaris  was  waste, 
I  call  upon  him  to  prove  his  case  or  with- 
draw his  charges,  because  the  wrong  im- 
pression in  such  a  vital  matter  should 
not  prevail  in  the  views  and  thinking 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Corporal  Army  surface-to-surface 
missile,  involving  a  cost  of  about  $535 
million,  is  also  cited  in  this  table.  This 
missile  was  operational  for  over  11  years, 
having  been  put  in  the  hands  of  our 
troops  for  poesiUe  use  in  1953  and 
phased  out  in  19«4. 
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TUa  la  tfa0  mlMile  the  troops  had  with 
ttMm  aa  they  mored  alone.  This  waa  a 
put  of  their  artlUery. 

The  liquid-fueled  Corporal  waa  a  first 
geoeratkn  mlaaUe  and,  as  a  result  of  im- 
provements In  technology,  waa  replaced 
by  the  aoUd  fueled  Sergeant  system 
which  Is  more  modem,  more  effeetlTe, 
and  much  easier  to  handle. 

The  advantages  of  a  solld-fud  missile 
are  very  obvious  for  a  moving  army.  It 
>>tmiwati>«  problems  of  reliability,  In- 
tricacies and  possibilities  of  explosions. 
Etowerer,  Ilqiild-fueled  missiles  do  work. 
We  are  using  liquid  f\iel  In  our  big  mis- 
siles In  the  space  program.  They  are  sta- 
tlCBiary  and  do  not  have  to  move  about. 

Would  anyone  call  the  Corporal  mis- 
sile that  the  Army  relied  on  for  11  years 
waste?  It  is  no  longer  deployed  because 
we  have  replaced  it  for  something  better. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  call  the 
military  availability  and  usefulness  of 
Corporal  for  11  years  as  being  waste. 

Also  on  the  list  is  Hounddog  A.  This 
was  a  high  performance  Air  Force  air- 
to-tfutfface  nuclear-tipped  missile  devel- 
'  oped'for  use  on  the  B-52  bomber.  It  In- 
volved a  cost  of  about  $255  million.  It  be- 
came operational  in  December  1959,  and 
was  phased  out  8  years  later,  in  De- 
cember 1967,  in  favor  of  its  higher  per- 
formance successor  Hounddog  B,  which 
Is  still  operational  and  In  use.  Should  we 
say  that  the  cost  of  the  Hounddog  A  was 
waste,  when  It  was  the  father  and 
mother,  you  might  say,  of  Hounddog  B, 
and  served  us  for  8  long,  critical  years, 
including  the  Cuban  crisis? 

Atlas  D,  E.  and  F  and  Titan  I  are  also 
on  the  list — a  more  or  less  blacklist,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegations.  Thtrf  Involved 
a  total  cost  of  $8.6  blUlm.  These  are  the 
big  missiles.  They  were  devel(^?ed  essen- 
tially concurrently  to  provide  Increased 
assurance  of  deploying  a  credible  deter- 
rent; and  who  can  tell  how  history  would 
have  been  written  If  these  missiles  had 
not  beoi  (^eratiocial  diuring  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  In  October  1962?  No  one 
knows,  but  I  shall  always  believe  that 
the  fact  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
had  those  missiles  at  his  command 
tiiH>ed  the  scales  in  getting  that  matter 
settled.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  I  was 
fairly  close  to  that  problem  as  It  devel- 

Still  talking  about  this  matter  of  waste, 
Atlas  D  became  operational  In  1960, 
Atlaa  E  In  1961,  Atlas  F  in  1962,  and 
Titan  I  In  1962.  They  were  phased  out 
in  June  1965.  Why?  Not  because  they 
were  fadlures;  not  because  they  did  not 
serve  well;  but  because  technology  and 
science  had  produced  the  seccHid  gen- 
eration solid-fuel  Minuteman.  They  were 
liquid  fueled,  had  a  slow  reaction  time 
and  presented  problems  with  respect  to 
handling,  maintenance,  and  reliability. 
The  Improvements  of  missile  technology, 
putleular  the  solid-fueled  Minuteman, 
permitted  their  retironent.  Now,  because 
Minuteman  came  along  and  could  do  a 
better  Job,  can  we  charge  the  cost  of 
Its  predecessors  to  waste?  Or  semlwaste, 
or  uselessness?  I  think  not. 

Maybe  we  should  never  have  had  any 
ICBM's.  But  every  President  we  have 
had,  aiKl  every  Congress,  since  this  prob- 
lem ftroae,  have  thought  we  should  have 


missiles  I.  too,  wish  we  had  not 
bad  to  have  them. 

However,  Titan  H,  which  shared  the 
#1.6  bilUon  of  TKan  devdopaoent  costs 
with  Titan  I,  and  uses  storable  liquid 
fuel,  is  still  in  the  hiventory. 

It  is  not  classified  to  say  that  that  is 
the  largest,  strongest,  most  powerful  of 
our  ICBM  family.  I  think  one  reas<si  we 
kept  it  is  for  the  assurance  it  gives.  It  uses 
storable  liquid  fuel,  and  is  still  In  our  In- 
ventory. I  believe  it  will  remain  in  the 
operational  inventory  for  several  years. 
If  I  am  correct  in  that  belief,  you  can 
hardly  charge  its  creation.  Its  research, 
and  other  costs  things  to  waste  or  mis- 
management. 

-  Evoi  in  retrospect.  It  is  difficult  to 
classify  these  missiles  as  being  a  mistake 
or  "waste."  They  were  our  first  ICBM's 
to  go  operational  and  they  had  a  strong 
deurr«it  effect  for  several  years.  In- 
deed, they  may  have  been  a  crucial  fac- 
tor in  maintaining  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrence  in  the  first  part  of  this  dec- 
ade. They  may  have  contributed,  and  I 
believe  did  contribute,  to  our  very  sur- 
vival. 

Now,  after  all  this  Is  over  and  that 
part  of  the  danger  is  past,  and  we  have 
these  better  and  more  sophisticated 
weapons  to  meet  in  the  inventory  to 
counter  the  threat,  are  we  going  to  turn 
around,  then,  and  say  all  this  was  waste? 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  logically  do  this. 
No  one  at  the  time  charged  that  the  cost 
of  a  credible  deterrent  was  waste.  The 
threat  looked  very  different  then.  My 
point  Is  that  when  you  put  the  micro- 
scope on  and  examine  these  matters, 
with  the  threat,  the  Job  they  did,  their 
availability,  usefulness,  the  time  they 
served,  it  ill  behooves  us  to  say  in  retro- 
spect that  the  money  expended  was 
wasted. 

The  Jupiter  IRBM  Involved  a  cost  of 
about  $825  milll{«.  It  became  operational 
in  March  1959,  being  deployed  in  Italy 
and  Turkey — we  furnished  It — and  was 
phased  out  in  April  1963.  I  remember 
when  those  bases  were  authorized.  I  re- 
member questioning  their  need  and  their 
advisability.  I  remember  going  into  the 
matter  on  one  occasion  in  Txirkey,  when 
I  was  over  there  on  Senate  business. 

Jupiter  was  a  liquid  fueled  system  and 
presented  problems  in  reliability  and 
maintainability;  but  another  reason  for 
the  phaseout  was  international  agree- 
ments and  foreign  policy  considerations. 

The  Thor  IRBM  Involved  a  cost  of 
about  $1.4  billion.  It  was  developed  by 
the  Air  Force  as  an  interim  strategic  de- 
terrence weapon  and  was  deployed  in 
England  in  1958  and  remained  opera- 
tional for  about  5  years.  This  was  a  part 
of  our  active  sui>port  of  NATO.  It  was 
something  peculiarly  within  our  capa- 
bility £uid  ability.  This  also  was  a  liquid 
fueled  system  and  presented  reliability 
and  maintenance  problems.  Again,  how- 
ever, one  reason  for  the  phaseout  was 
foreign  policy  considerations. 

I  remember  the  former  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Bush,  and  I  got  into 
the  Thor  question  and  made  a  special 
study  of  it,  and  Its  effectiveness  and  use. 
That  was  before  there  was  talk  about  Its 
being  phased  out.  We  thought  perhiux 
some  money  could  be  saved;  but  when  we 


got  through,  we  decided  that  it  waa  a 
chance  that  we  did  not  want  to  take. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  even 
tliough  the  Atlaa  series.  Titan  I,  Jtipiter, 
and  Thor  were  phased  out  of  the  apm- 
tional  weapons  inventory,  they  were  all 
ased  in  qpace  programs  and  contributed 
substantially  in  that  field. 

As  I  mentioned  in  passing,  I  remember 
when  sputnik  was  latmched.  That  is 
what  caused  us  finally  to  create  NASA, 
and  from  that  came  the  spcu:e  program. 
But  as  we  met  around  that  table  down 
there,  in  some  of  the  most  notable  meet- 
ings in  all  of  my  years  here,  we  were 
actually  praying  for  something  that  we 
could  do  to  offset  what  we  feared  might 
be  the  impact  of  sputnik. 

No  one  knew  what  the  Impact  of  it 
would  be.  No  one  knew  what  weapons  it 
was  forenmner  of,  but  we  feared  we 
could  be  destroyed  because  we  had  no 
offensive  capacity  and,  of  course,  no  de- 
fensive capacity  in  the  long-range  missile 
field.  I  remember  vividly  the  testimony 
of  some  of  those  witnesses.  I  have  already 
referred  to  Dr.  von  Braim. 

I  remember  one  witness  testified  that 
if  we  did  not  develop  a  missile  with  a 
thrust  of  1  million  pounds  we  would  be 
lost  in  5  or  10  years.  At  that  time  the 
largest  thrust  we  had  was  about  300,000 
pounds — the  old  Redstone,  I  believe.  No 
one  was  certain  what  we  could  accom- 
plish in  that  area. 

We  now  have  missiles  that  have  a 
thrust  of  more  than  6.5  million  pounds. 
That  is  the  liquid-fueled  missile  that  is 
used  In  our  space  progrsun.  But  I  am 
talking  about  how  things  looked  then 
when  we  started  to  spend  the  money  that 
is  now  referred  to  as  being  spent  use- 
lessly, mismanaged,  or  wasted  on  our 
missile  programs. 

No  one  spoke  up  then  against  them. 
The  weapons  were  as  understandable 
then  to  others  as  they  were  to  members 
of  oiu:  committee.  The  Joint  committee 
was  In  the  midst  of  this  matter,  as  was 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  do  not  want  to  refer  here  particularly 
to  anything  I  did.  However,  as  far  as 
getting  behind  some  of  these  missiles 
and  checking  on  duplication  or  possible 
duplication  and  matters  of  that  kind  and 
getting  something  done  in  some  of  ttie 
fields,  I  am  proud  that  I  did  find  time 
to  do  a  little  of  that  years  £igo.  The 
printed  records  of  appropriations  and 
other   committees  will  show   that. 

The  Entac  was  a  first-generation  wire- 
guided  antitank  missile  developed  by 
France,  purchased  by  the  United  States, 
and  Introduced  into  the  inventory  in  fis- 
cal year  1961  at  a  cost  of  about  $60  mil- 
lion. It  was  phased  out  in  fiscal  year 
1964  In  favor  of  the  SS-11,  also  developed 
by  the  French,  also  wire  guided,  and 
still  in  the  inventory.  The  evolutionary 
process  with  weapons  Is  stressed  l^  the 
fact  that  the  piuchases  of  the  SS-1 1  have 
now  ceased  and  It  will  be  replaced  in  the 
Inventory  by  the  U.S.-developed  wire- 
guided  Tow  missile. 

Tow  Is  in  the  bill  that  will  come  up 
next  week.  We  are  in  the  first  stages  of 
stocking  it.  We  have  a  small  number  in 
the  inventory  now  that  will  be  used  this 
year  in  testing  and  training.  Additional 
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procurement  wlU,  pe  at  iasue  in  the  bill 
we  win  consider  next  week. 

We  have  taken  a  very  close  look  at  it 
and  questioned  the  inventory  proposed 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  have  not  ap- 
proved the  proposed  Inventory  objective, 
but  there  is  procurement  of  a  relatively 
small  increment  In  the  fiscal  year  1870 
bill.  This  is  a  very  clear  example  of  the 
evolution  of  weapons  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Lacrosse  was  a  short-range,  command- 
guided  system,  radio  controlled  by  a 
forward  observer  to  provide  accurate  reg- 
istration against  fortified  targets.  It  In- 
volved a  cost  of  about  $345  million  and 
was  operational  from  fiscal  year  1959  to 
fiscal  year  1964.  Improving  counter- 
measure  technology  made  its  command 
radio  siisceptible  to  jamming,  and  it, 
therefore,  went  out  of  the  inventory. 
That  is  a  case  where  they  developed  a 
defensive  countermeasure  and  put  it 
out  of  business.  However,  it  was  a  good 
horse  for  a  long  while. 

The  Nike-AJax  involved  a  cost  of 
about  $2.2  billion.  It  was  the  world's  first 
operational  antiair  missile  system.  It 
entered  the  inventory  in  fiscal  year  1954 
and  remained  operational  for  8  years. 
Nike-Hercules,  which  replaced  the  Ajax, 
uses  the  same  gxUdance  technology  and 
modified  and  Improved  ground-based 
hardware.  Nike-Hercules  is  still  in  the 
Inventory. 

That  is  one  that  I  thought  we  should 
cut  down  on  to  some  extent.  The  com- 
mittee did  decline  to  authorize  all  of  those 
requested  about  10  years  ago.  It  proved 
to  be  a  saving.  I  can  get  the  figures  on 
that. 

The  Redstone  system.  Involving  a  cost 
of  about  $585  million,  was  a  first  genera- 
tion ballistic  missile  system,  with  a  range 
of  about  200  miles.  It  became  operational 
in  fiscal  year  1956,  remained  operational 
for  about  8  years,  and  was  phased  out 
and  replaced  in  fiscal  year  1964  by  the 
second  generation  Pershing  system, 
which  uses  a  simple,  solld-propellant  mo- 
tor Instead  of  the  nonstorable  liquid  fuels 
of  Redstone. 

That  is  another  case  where  a  solid  fuel 
missile  has  made  pn^ress  and  has  taken 
place  of  other  more  cumbersome  ones 
using  liquid  fuel,  although  liquid  fuels 
still  are  used  in  big  boosters,  as  I  said. 

Redstone  also  provided  support  to  the 
space  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
first  man  In  space  used  the  Redstone 
first  stage.  This  was  not  an  orbital  short 
but  it  was  the  first  time  we  put  a  human 
being  in  space.  Also,  Redstone  was  used 
to  launch  the  first  small  object  we  put 
in  space  following  the  sputnik  program. 

Regulus  I  involved  a  cost  of  about  $412 
million  and  was  tiu-bojet-powered.  pilot 
less  aircraft  developed  to  provide  a  nu- 
clear attack  capability  with  a  500-mile 
range  for  submarines.  It  became  opera- 
tional in  1955.  but  the  plans  for  it  were 
sharply  curtailed  with  the  advent  of  the 
Polaris  program  planning  in  1956,  which 
offered  the  advantage  of  submerged 
launch,  increased  range  and  Increased 
numbers  carried..  Tha  successful  (^)era- 
tion  of  Polari*  I  in  1960  brought  an  end 
to  expansion  plans  for  the  tactical  Regu- 
lus. That  is  another  case  of  the  better 
product  replacing  an  older  one. 

Bomarc  A  involved  a  cost  of  about  $1.4 


billion.  It  was  a  long-range  unmanned 
air-to-surface  Interceptor.  It  was  the 
only  n.S.  aurfhce-to-air  missile  designed 
with  an  effective  range  in  excess  of  200 
miles.  It  was  introduced  Into  service  In 
1959  and  was  succeeded  In  1964  by  its 
higher  performance  successor,  Bomarc 
B,  which  Is  currently  operational  in  the 
United  ^tft**^  f^^od  Canada. 

Some  argument  might  be  made  that 
Bomarc  B  is  not  needed  now.  However. 
these  maiters  Involve  Judgment.  And  It 
is  the  Judgment  of  those  that  review  the 
military  needs  that  this  missile  does  have 
a  place  in  the  defense  program.  My  only 
point  is  that  the  cost  of  the  Bomarc  A 
should  not  be  charged  to  waste. 

Mace  A  was  a  turbojet-propelled 
winged  missile.  It  involved  a  cost  of  about 
$328  million.  It  went  into  service  in  May 
1958  and  remained  operational  for  more 
than  8  years,  being  replaced  in  August 
1966  by  an  Improved  version.  Mace  B, 
with  twice  the  range.  Mace  B  is  still  ap- 
erational. 

Snai^  was  a  large,  subsonic  unmanned 
aircraft  designed  to  carry  large  nuclear 
warheads  to  intercontinental  ranges  us- 
ing inertial  guidance— a  different  sys- 
tem. The  development  and  procurement 
of  this  system  proceeded  during  the  dec- 
ade before  the  ICBM  was  demonstrated 
to  be  feasible.  It  involved  a  cost  of  about 
$720  million  and  become  operational  in 
limited  numbers  In  1959.  It  was  phased 
out  the  following  year  as  Atlas  proved  it- 
self and  became  operational. 

Sparrow  I  involved  a  cost  of  about 
$195  million.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  provide  the  Navy  with  an 
all-weather  air-to-air  missile  system.  The 
Sparrow  I  system  became  operational  in 
1955  in  the  F3-D  night  fighter  naval  air- 
craft. With  the  success  of  the  more  ver- 
satile Sparrow  m,  there  was  no  further 
production  of  Sparrow  I,  and  it  was 
phased  out  of  the  inventory  in  1958. 

I  have  discussed  in  detail  all  of  those 
missile  systems  Usted  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  as  having 
been  deployed  and  later  phased  out. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this;  in  fact 
it  is  inevitable.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  all  weapon  systems  outlive  their 
usefulness — or  most  do — and  are  replaced 
with  mere  sophisticated  operational 
hardware  having  greater  capabilities. 
Obsolescence  and  the  march  of  science 
and  technology  are  inescapable  facts  of 
life. 

I  say  all  this  based  on  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  watching  the  development 
of  these  great  weapons  over  the  years, 
and  considering  what  we  have  been  and 
are  up  against.  I  think  we  would  nmke  a 
great  mistake  not  to  have  frontline  weap- 
ons. We  must  have  the  best.  That  is  my 
general  philosophy. 

I  have  said  to  the  military  service  that 
I  feel  we  must  follow  a  rule  such  as  one 
controlling  football;  that  Is,  when  a  man 
goes  into  a  game,  another  man  must 
come  out.  Likewise,  when  we  install  a 
new,  modem  weapon  system,  I  should  like 
to  see  an  older  system  taken  out,  if  at  all 
possible.  That  will  reduce  costs,  including 
manpower  costs.  In  that  way,  we  can  find 
ways — and  I  believe  that  we  shall  find 
more  ways — to  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
military  program. 

It  is  the  ever-growing  cost  of  sophisti- 


cated weaponry  that  is  keeping  up  the 
cost  of  the  frontline  wef^xms  I  have 
talked  about  The  cost  is  going  to  go  up 
even  more  with  newer  types  of  aircraft. 
Radar  eq\ilpment  and  other  electronics 
win  go  out  of  date,  and  the  newer  ones 
inevitably  wUl  cost  more  money.  I  will 
give  an  lllustratlozL 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  substantial, 
solid  production  than  of  the  old  B-52 
bombers.  We  call  them  the  "old  B-52's" 
now.  The  first  one  came  off  the  produc- 
tion line  In  1952  at  a  cost,  in  roimd  fig- 
ures, of  $1.5  million  apiece.  The  last  one 
came  off  the  production  line  in  October 
1962.  That  Is  a  long  time  ago.  according 
to  some  standards.  In  1962,  they  cost,  in 
round  numbers,  $9.5  million,  as  contrast- 
ed with  $1.5  million  10  years  earlier. 

We  have  had  a  great  amoimt  of  infia- 
tion,  and  we  have  had  Increased  competi- 
tion for  products  of  various  kinds.  We 
had  both  economic  infiatlon  and  ab- 
normal infiation,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
increased  cost  was  due  to  advanced  tech- 
nology and  the  added  characteristics  of 
the  bomber  as  a  weapon. 

The  new  fighter  that  will  be  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  soon  to  come  up,  with 
the  strong  support,  I  think,  of  virtually 
every  Senator,  so  far  as  I  Icnow — the 
Navy's  F-14 — will  cost  something  like  $16 
million  per  plane. 

That  Is  another  illustration  of  how 
the  cost  of  wewons  is  climbing.  But  we 
must  have  them.  We  must  take  action 
and  reduce  the  personnel  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Personnel,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance take  about  60  percent  of  the 
military  dollar  anyway.  Until  we  reduce 
that  amoimt,  we  will  not  move  too  fast 
in  decreasing  the  defense  budget.  Cer- 
tainly I  hope  we  will  find  every  way  we 
can  to  reduce  the  costs,  and  I  will  do 
whatever  I  ctui  in  this  area. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  let  charge  of 
"waste"  go  imchallenged.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  who 
placed  the  tables  in  the  Record,  did  not 
make  the  charge.  The  charge  was  made 
by  newspapers,  coliunnists,  and  even  by 
our  beloved  floor  leader,  who,  when  he 
used  the  phrase,  had  the  wrong  facts  be- 
fore him,  or  had  them  misinterpreted.  We 
cannot  let  those  statements  go  unchal- 
lenged, because  I  think  the  facts  are 
bottomed  on  a  different  foundation. 

We  must,  of  course,  avoid  indiscrimi- 
nate deployment  of  hardware,  partic- 
ularly the  heavy  deployment  of  weapon 
systems  which  become  obsolete  before 
their  deployment  is  completed.  However. 
I  carmot  agree  that  all  or  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  systems  listed  In  the  tables  in- 
serted in  the  Record  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  can  be  so  cate- 
gorized. On  the  contrary,  the  great 
majority  of  those  deployed  were  success- 
ful and  workable  systems  which  filled  a 
specific  need  In  oiu:  inventory  of  weapons 
at  the  time  and,  in  my  Judgment,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  our  defense  pos- 
ture deterrence  while  deployed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  money  spent  on  them  was 
wasted. 

It  would  be  Just  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  money  spent  on  these  deployed 
systems  "was  wasted"  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  we  threw  away  the  money  spent 
on  the  B-36,  which  was  the  last  propel- 
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)ter-drtF«ni 'totfcber.  and  on  the  b-47 
boinMr,  wblch  was  the  flist  Jet-pro- 
pel bomber,  neither  of  which  ever  saw 
combat. 

The  dlsttafulshed  Senator  from  iSHa- 
courl  Is  Justmabty  proud  that  he  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  ?orce  who  signed 
the  contract  for  the  B-47  bombers.  They 
are  gone  with  the  wind  now.  Neverthe- 
less, they  served  a  purpose.  They  played 
a  part  In  making  our  deterrent  posture 
credible  even  though  they  were  not  called 
on  to  drop  nuclear  bombs. 

To  take  a  more  recent  instance, 
Minuteman  I  is  being  replaced  with 
BClnuteman  II's  and  Minuteman  m's  and 
the  Polaris  system  is  being  replaced  by 
Poeeldon.  These  systems,  along  with  our 
manned  bombers,  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrence 
since  the  early  1960'8.  and  I  doubt  that 
any  of  us  would  sxiggest  that,  from  a 
milltaiy  standpoint,  the  money  spent  on 
them  was  wasted.  It  has  been  not  only 
our  deterrence,  but  also  the  deterrence 
which  protected  on  the  part  of  the  rest 
5f  the  free  world. 

I  say  once  again  that  I  have  made 
these  remarks  merely  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  to  put  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  tables  inserted  in  the  Rkcord 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  conclusions  which  should 
be  drawn  from  them.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  us 
about  this  matter.  The  problem  has 
arisen  primarily  because  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Senator's  remarks  by 
others. 

This  is  no  defense  of  the  military  as 
such  or  of  imnecessary  military  spend- 
ing. 

I  do  not  represent  the  military;  I  rep- 
resent Congress,  the  congressional 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  in  my  work 
in  this  field,  and  more  particularly  the 

It  is  partly  a  defense  of  Congress  itself 
because  it  was  Congress  which  recog- 
nized the  need  for  our  IRBM,  ICBM, 
Polaris,  and  other  weapon  programs  at 
an  early  date.  We  insisted  that  some  of 
these  programs  be  expedited  and  pro- 
vided money  for  the  military  so  to  do. 
Despite  technological  difBculties  which 
seemed  almost  insurmoim table  at  the 
time,  these  weapons  were  developed  and 
deployed  on  a  crash  basis.  In  my  opinion, 
they  made  a  unique  and  historic  con- 
tribution in  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  and,  thus,  contributed  substan- 
tially to  our  deterrence  at  a  very  critical 
time  in  our  history.  It  is  a  record  in 
which  the  American  people  and  Congress 
can  well  take  pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussion.  I  do  have  another  matter 
I  wish  to  present.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  In  the  Chamber. 
Before  I  begin  the  presentation  of  my 
other  matter  does  the  Senator  wish  me 
to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  usual, 
is  very  kind.  We  had  a  long  meeting  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
morning,  so  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  during  all  of  his  re- 
marks. But  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  his  excellent  and  well-prepared 
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address.  With  most  of  it  I  agree;  with 
some  of  it,  I  say  In  good  qjirit,  I  do  not. 
Therefore,  when  the  able  Senator  fin- 
ishes what  he  wishes  to  take  up  next  I 
will  make  a  few  remarics  on  my  own 
time;  and  perluMM  later  shall  say  some- 
thing in  more  detail  after  a  chance  to 
read  his  remarks  more  thoroughly. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  kind  manner  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  statemeht  I  made.  Although 
I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  statement. 

Mr.  STEaWIS.  I  t^ank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglbton  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  SYSTEMS  REPORTING 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  cost 
overruns  and  cost  increases  on  major 
weapon  systems  has  been  very  much  in 
the  news  during  the  past  several  months. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  advise  the  Senate 
what  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee is  doing  in  the  procurement 
area  and  how  we  propose  to  monitor  and 
siureil  weapon  systems  programs  and 
cost  overruns  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
needed  improvements.  First,  however,  I 
would  like  to  give  some  of  the  back- 
ground and  history  of  the  new  reporting 
system  which  has  been  established  at 
my  direction  under  which  we  get  peri- 
odic reports  and  information  from  the 
Pentagon  on  the  cost,  performance,  and 
schedule  status  of  major  weapon 
systems. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  military  procurement  and  in  ef- 
fecting needed  economy  in  this  field. 
Therefore,  even  before  I  ofiBcially  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  last  January, 
I  had  concluded  in  January  that  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  smd  serve 
the  national  interest  for  the  commit- 
tee and  its  staff  to  exercise  and  main- 
tain a  continuous  and  close  surveil- 
lance over  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant defense  programs  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  oversight  over  the  msm- 
ner  and  method  by  which  fimds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  defense  pur- 
poses are  obligated  and  expended.  I  had 
a  number  of  conferences  with  the  staff 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subeommlttee  about 
how  we  could  best  move  forward  in  this 
field. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  Janxiary  23,  1969,  I 
expressed  my  concern  and  discussed  my 
plans  about  this  matter.  I  emphasized 
that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  follow  up 
on  procurement  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  had  in  the  past  and  that  the  staff  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subc(xn- 
mittee  could  and  should  be  very  profit- 
ably utilized  for  this  piirpose.  I  men- 


tioned that.  In  addttlon  to  eximilnlng 
and  following  existing  procrroms;  it  was 
important  that  we  keep  a  close  check  on 
new  programs  such  as  the  F-14  and  F-15 
fighter  aircraft  which  have  been  8ub-| 
mitted  to  Congress  for  approval  thlsi 
year. 

I  amplified  and  enlarged  upon  this 
matter  in  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  held  on 
February  20,  1969. 1  told  them  that  I  had 
definitely  determined  to  do  more  toward 
following  the  money  which  we  authorize 
and  appropriate  and  that  I  had  made 
arrangements  to  augment  the  staff  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee with  competent  auditor-investiga- 
tors. 

On  February  24,  1969,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  told  him  of  my 
decision  to  establish  this  reporting  sys- 
tem so  that  the  committee  staff  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Ccnnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services  would  be  able  to  follow  and 
monitor  ongoing  and  future  defense  and 
military  programs. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "future,"  because 
after  things  have  happened  it  ttikes  an 
army  of  auditors  a  long,  long  time  to  go 
back  and  reconstruct  the  thing.  My  idea 
is  to  try  to  foUow  everything  from  the 
word  "go." 

When  we  authorize  a  project  and  the 
first  dollar  Is  spent,  we  expect  to  have  our 
committee  staS  members,  qualified  audi- 
tors, with  all  the  backgroimd  of  their  ex- 
perience, there  and  to  have  them  follow 
that  contract  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
contractor  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  are  getting  these  periodic  reports 
already  on  31  selected  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. That  procedure  will  be  followed  in 
a  more  extensive  way.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  cooperated  fully.  In  fact, 
they  have  decided  to  start  special  peri- 
odic checks  of  their  own  with  respect  to 
some  of  these  contracts. 

I  told  the  Secretary  in  my  letter: 

Our  Interest  will  be  In  obtaining  reports  on 
a  periodic  baeia  which  would  Indicate  any 
slgnlflcant  changee  In  coet  eetlmates,  produc- 
tion schedules,  performance  characteristics, 
and  other  significant  Items  connected  with 
the  program  and  the  contractual  obligations. 

Subsequent  discussions  between  the 
chairman,  the  staff  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense 
established  as  a  requlr^noit  that  the 
Defense  Department  submit  quarterly  re- 
ports covering  the  cost,  performance  and 
schedule  status  of  31  selected  major 
weapon  systems.  This  new  and  imique 
reporting  system  \rtilch  was  thus  ini- 
tiated is  a  part  of  our  general  and  overall 
surveillance  of  defense  procurement  and 
oontracting.  They  will  contrtbute  sub- 
stantially to  our  effort  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous and  close  surveillance  over  the 
larger  and  more  important  defense  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress  and  over- 
sight over  the  manner  and  methods  by 
which  funds  authorized  and  i4>propriated 
are  obligated  and  expended.  In  other 
words,  we  are  making  every  effort  to  fol- 
low the  money  we  authorize  if  it  is  sub- 
sequently appropriated. 

I  have  available  a  list  of  the  31  major 
weapon  systems  wUeb  are  now  on  the 
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i«portlng  syatara  list  and  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
reoord  at  the  oonclusloQ  of  these  re- 
marks. Additional  wtapan  systems  will  be 
added  as  is  appropriate  from  time  to 
time.  TTie  weapon  programs  now  on  the 
list  r^resent  the  major  systems  now  un- 
derway and  cover  a  svriMtantlal  percent- 
age of  the  funds  autboristd  and  re- 
quested. 

Last  week  the  initial  group  of  12  of 
these  reports  were  furnished  to  the  subr 
oommittee.  I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that 
a  list  of  these  weapon  systems  also  be 
made  a  part  of  the  reoord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  nine  of 
the  programs  covered  by  the  initial  12  re- 
ports, according  to  the  Pentagon  figures, 
are  responsible  for  an  aggregate  cost 
growth  or  cost  increase  for  the  systems 
tavolved  of  approximately  $3.5  billion. 
This  is  a  very  substantial  amount  and 
certainly  is  cause  for  grave  concern.  This 
total  is  based  on  the  figures  furnished  by 
the  Pentagon  and  we  are  already  follow- 
ing up  for  the  purpose  of  verification. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  cost  over- 
runs will  come  up  extensively  during  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  I  am  sure.  I  shall  not  go 
into  that  matter  in  detail  today.  However, 
during  debate  and  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  I  shall  outline 
more  fully  this  system,  and  explain  what 
we  propose  to  do  about  it,  and  outline 
what  the  committee  thinks  is  its  special 
responsibility  in  the  premises,  the  ma- 
chinery we  have  set  up  to  do  it,  and  the 
plEOis  we  have  made. 

We  are  getting  these  reports  declassi- 
fied to  every  extent  possible.  They  will 
be  available  to  Congress,  whether  they 
are  declassified  or  not,  and  they  will  be 
available  to  the  puWlc  when  they  are 
declassified. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  sys- 
tem and  a  very  valuable  program.  The 
objectives  of  it  are  to  attempt  to  identify 
cost  overruns,  and  other  problems  in  con- 
nection with  weapon  systems  at  an  early 
date,  and  to  keep  both  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  Congress  as  a 
whole  informed  in  this  very  important 
field.  In  addition,  I  think  that  this  will 
result  in  improved  and  strengthened  pro- 
cedures in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  will  assist  the  Pentagon  in  its  in- 
ternal management  and  control  of 
weapon  systems  programs. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  his  letter 
to  me  transmitting  the  12  reports  to  us. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  stated: 

It  Is  our  hope  and  belief  that  this  new 
reporting  procedure  that  your  Subcommittee 
has  Initiated  will  not  only  be  helpful  to  the 
Subcommittee,  but  also  to  the  Department 
in  Its  Internal  management. 


I  beUeve  it  will. 

I  should  emphasize  two  other  things. 
The  first  is  that  the  reporting  system 
which  our  committee  has  initiated  is  but 
a  part  of  the  general  and  overall  sur- 
veillance of  the  defense  procurement 
and  contracting  which  we  will  pursue. 
As  I  have  said,  our  primary  interest  will 
be  in  any  indication  of  significant 
changes  or  slippages  in  cost  estimates. 


pioduetlon  scheducs,  performanoe  char- 
acteristics and  other  signiflcant  items 
connected  with  the  major  military  pro- 
grams and  oontractual  obligations.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  an  arm 
of  the  Congress  maintain  this  surveil- 
lance on  a  pennanent  and  systematic 
t>asis. 

Second,  as  additional  reports  are  re- 
ceived covering  other  weapon  systems, 
we  propose  to  inform  both  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  and  the  public  as  to 
the  cost  and  performance  situation  re- 
vealed by  these  figures.  I  have  already 
advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  in 
future  the  reports  should  be  submitted 
either  in  unclassified  form  or  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  clearly  indicate  the  ma- 
terial contoined  in  the  reports  which  is 
classified.  In  this  manner  we  will  be  able 
to  release  a  great  deal  of  the  pertinent 
material  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public. 

This  is  a  fine  program  and,  although 
it  took  time  to  set  up  and  formalize,  it 
is  working  out  well.  It  is  my  h<H)e  that 
it  will  prevent  our  being  surprised  by 
discoveries  of  huge  cost  overnms  as  has 
occurred  in  the  past.  I  think  all  are  in- 
terested in  learning  what  the  committee 
which  has  primary  jurisdiction  of  mili- 
tary matters  is  doing  in  this  field. 

EXKIBIT    1 

List  1 — Major  Weapons  Systems 

ARMT 

General  Sheridan  tank,  armored  reconnais- 
sance. 

Cheyenne,  armed  helicopter  (gun  ship) . 
Shillelagh,  antitank  missile. 
Lance,  surface-to-surface  missile. 
Safeguard  (Sentinel) ,  ABM. 

NAVT 

SSN-688  class,  attack  submarine. 
DX-(By  group) ,  destroyer. 
CVAN-68,  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier. 
CVAN-69,  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier. 
LHA.  landing  helicopter  assault  ship. 
DXON,    nuclear-powered    guided    missile 

frigate. 

Poseidon,  sub-launched  ballistic  missile. 

Phoenix,  fire  control  and  missile  system  for 
fleet  defffnse. 

Sparrow  E/P.  air-to-air  missile. 

Walleye,  TV  guided  glide  bomb. 

F-14A,  new  Navy  fighter  plane. 

P-3C,  \iew  Navy  patrol  bomber  (land- 
based  ) . 

A-7E,  Navy  attack  plane. 

S-3,  new  Navy  antisubmarine  warfare 
plane'(VSX). 

MK-48  Torpedo  O/l  Condor,  alr-to-siirface 
missile. 

AIR   FORCE 

SRAM,  short-range  attack  missile  (sir-to- 
surface). 

Maverick,  air-to-ground  missile. 

Minuteman  II,  ni,  ICBM's. 

F-11 1 .  Air  Force  fighter  bomber. 

C-5A,  Air  Force  transport  aircraft. 

A-7D.  Air  Force  attack  plane. 

AWACS,  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem. 

AMSA,  new  Air  Force  bomber. 

F-15,  new  air  superiority  fighter. 

MOL,  manned  orbiting  laboratory. 


List  2 — Major  Weapons  Systems 

ARMT 

Lance,  surface-to-surface  missile. 
Safeguard  (Sentinel) ,  ABM. 

NAVY 

DX-(By  Group) ,  destroyer. 
CVAM-68,  nndear-powered  attack  carrier 
CVAN-«9,  nuclear-powered  atUok  carrier, 
LHA,  landing  bellci^ter  assault  ship. 


DXaaX,  niKlear-powered  guided  mtesUe 
frigate, 

P-3C,  new  Navy  patrol  bomber  (land- 
based). 

AIR  rORCB 

SRAM,  short-range  attock  mlssUe  (alr-to- 
surface) . 
C-6A,  Air  Force  transport  aircraft. 
RF-111,  Recce  version  of  F-111. 
FB-111,  strategic  bomber  version  of  P-IU. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  performed  a  great  duty  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  know  weapon  systems  have  to  be 
revolutionary,  and  an  effort  made  to  be 
made  adequate  before  their  time.  I  think 
one  question  that  will  arise  in  the 
forthcoming  debate  is  whether  or  not 
a  new  weapon  system  is  adequate  before 
its  time. 

Several  years  ago,  in  1953  and  1954.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  remember 
very  well  the  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  at  that  Ume,  and 
liow  well  he  discharged  it. 

In  1959  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  reorga- 
nize the  Department  of  Defense.  My  rea- 
sons for  introducing  the  bill  grew  in  part 
from  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  One  pro- 
posal I  made  at  the  time  was  that  the 
procurement  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  be  merged  into  one.  A  similar 
proposal  was  made  with  respect  to  re- 
search and  development.  My  bill  was  not 
approved.  It  was  very  bitterly  opposed 
by  all  the  services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Gates, 
told  me  the  proposals  were  fine  and  would 
be  made  effective  administratively. 

I  shoiJd  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
or  two  questions.  Does  each  branch  ol 
the  Defense  Department — that  is.  the 
Departments  of  the  Navy.  Army,  and  Air 
Force — have  sei>arate  staffs  dealing  with 
research  and  development  and  procure- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  to  a  degree,  but 
since  the  years  the  Senator  mentioned, 
when  he  was  on  the  committee — and  I 
wish  he  were  still  on  the  committee — 
there  has  been  an  amendment  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  more  responsibil- 
ity. The  overall  contracting  responsibil- 
ity is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  assistants.  Although  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  services  are  the  ones  who 
sign  their  names,  the  power  is  above.  But 
I  do  not  ijelieve  we  could  say  that  they 
have  complete  research  departments, 
completely  separated,  or  completely 
amalgamated,  frankly.  It  depends  upon 
the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  a  staff  available  to  him 
which  is  capable  of  reviewing  proposals 
of  the  various  services  and  maldng  a 
judgment  which  it  recommends  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense? 
Mr.  STEawIS.  Yes.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Either  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development,  proposals  for 
weapons,  or  in  the  field  of  prociurement? 
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Ifr.  8TENNIS.  In  the  UtAA  ot  nmetaeh 
And  developmoit,  I  answer  emphatically 
yes.  In  the  Add  of  procurement,  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  authority  and.  ao  far  as  I 
know,  he  has  a  competent  staff.  A  con- 
tract conc«qpt  Is  now,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  In  controversy.  It  Is  known  as  the 
total  package  contract,  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  a  better  system  there  now. 

As  to  the  field  of  weapons,  as  I  see  it, 
the  men  in  uniform  are  coming  into  that 
more,  and  to  a  degree  they  should.  But 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  staff,  too. 
He  has  a  staff  of  military  advisers  and 
experts — not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
because,  of  course,  they  are  military 
strategy  men. 

Ml.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  much 
more  Informed  on  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  I  am;  but  I 
remember,  at  the  time  I  introduced  the 
bill  that  I  had  made  certain  inquiries, 
and  it  was  said  there  was  hardly  any 
communication  among  the  services  as 
to  their  efforts  In  the  field  of  research 
and  development,  and  that  there  was 
n«ne  iB-yrocxuement. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi wants  to  eliminate  waste.  I  know 
hto  character  and  his  training.  I  know 
something  about  his  background  because 
the  Senator  and  I  have  served  together 
for  a  long  time  now.  But  again  and 
again.  It  does  crop  up  In  the  news  that. 
say,  cme  department  will  procure  a  par- 
ticular item — take  a  rough  flgiu-e  of 
$1.15 — and  another  department  will  pro- 
cure the  very  same  item  for  only  2  cents. 
Those  figures  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it 
comes  down  to  the  question:  Is  there 
anybody,  or  any  staff,  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which 
has  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  review 
the  departments  on  prociurement  In  each 
branch,  to  see  If  they  can  find  out  If  they 
are  actually  in  contradictory  positions, 
and  if  any  one  purchase  can  be  made  at 
the  lowest  feasible  price;  and,  if  not,  why 
not,  becaiise  that  has  been  suggested  by 
many  people  and,  of  course,  by  the  news 
media.  It  seems  simple  to  do  so,  imleas 
there  is  some  reason  which  is  compelling 
against  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  haj 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes  in  order  to  finish  this 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say,  briefly,  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  does  have  authority  to 
move  in  on  any  situation  and  is  properly 
staffed  for  it.  Frankly,  I  nave  stated 
many  times  that  Mr.  McNamara's 
strongest  point,  perhaps,  was  in  the  con- 
tractual field.  Things  have  happened  that 
suggest  that  this  field  did  not  have  as 
much  surveillance  as  we  thought.  I  am 
not  here  to  blame  him.  The  TFX — ^I  do 
not  bring  that  up  because  there  have 
been  aspersions  cast  upon  It — but  the 
grand  idea  weis  to  have  a  blsenice  plane. 
This  is  an  Illustration  of  some  of  the 
problems  Involved.  But  the  authority  is, 
Indeed,  there,  and  the  staff  Is  available 
for  the  asking. 


Ifr.  COOVBRl  I  beUeve  I  heard  tha 
Senator  say  that  the  Armed  Servkas 
Committee  will  now  have  a  staff  which 
will  follow  that,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  We  will  follow  the  money  when 
it  Is  authorised  and  appropriated  by  Coa- 
gress.  We  will  follow  every  one  of  those 
dollars  from  the  legislative  responsl- 
bllltsr  standpoint. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  read  this  morning  that 
the  President  will  review  the  polides  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Thus,  it  seems  to  indicate,  at 
least,  that  there  have  been  gaps. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's move,  but  Congress,  after  all,  has 
its  own  responsibility.  Presidential  com- 
missions come  and  go,  but  we  stay.  We 
have  to  face  the  problems,  and  our  con- 
stituents as  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  One  further  point.  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
recognize  tliat  he  has  developed  the 
theme  of  the  evolution  of  weapons  and 
that  the  need  to  develcH)  them  is  great. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  points  to  be  made 
In  the  coming  debate  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  defensive  system  is 
adequate  and  is  necessary  to  defend  our 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  imagine  we  will  get 
into  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  and  without 
the  time  being  deducted  from  my  allot- 
ted time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  thank  the  tsTJically  gracious  kind- 
ness of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

As  mentioned,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  be  in  the  Chamtier  all  of  the  time 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  made  his  ad- 
dress, the  thrust  of  which  was.  primarily, 
in  reference  to  a  list  of  various  missiles 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  thereupon  abandoned 
either  before  or  after  they  were  put  into 
operaWon. 

May  I  say  that  the  dlstingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  told  me  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  time. 

I  will  examine  this  well-gotten-to- 
gether  talk  and  perhaps  make  further 
remarks  later  on.  but  here  are  a  few 
brief  facts,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  that  I  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Prom  a  budget  of  less  than  $10  billion 
in  1947  the  price  of  defense  has  now 
soared  to  an  annual  $80  billion-plus,  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  although 
desirous  of  proceeding  with  research 
and  development  on  the  ABM  project,  I 
oppose  its  deployment  at  this  time. 

My  identification  with  the  missile  In- 
dustry goes  back  many  years.  Late  in 
1945,  when  testifying  before  the  Senate 


Special  Commtttee  on  Atamlc  Energy,  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush,  preeminent  defense 
scientist  of  his  day,  made  the  fDllov^ng 
predletlan: 

Tbar*  hM  beeo  »  gM*«  deal  said  about  • 
3,000  mil*  blgb«angl«  rookat.  In  my  opinion, 
■ueb  a  thing  is  ImpoHtUe  toilay  and  wUl  be 
impoMlble  for  many  yean. 

That  opfailon.  held  by  the  Nation's 
No.  1  sdentlflc  adviser,  temporarily  ter- 
minated any  real  interest  in  a  long-range 
missile.  In  ttie  Air  Force  at  that  time, 
however,  were  fcrilowers  of  that  pioneer. 
Dr.  Robert  Ck>ddard;  and  after  listening 
to  them,  I,  too.  became  a  convert.  There- 
upon, as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I 
made  an  arrangement  with  Convalr 
whereby  that  company  pursued,  with  its 
own  money,  the  long-range  missile  pro- 
gram, which  later  became  the  Atlas,  first 
of  our  ICBM's. 

It  became  clear  long-range  missiles 
were  here  to  stay;  whereupon — and  this 
reads  up>on  what  was  said  earlier— each 
of  the  three  services  began  to  devote 
much  time  cuid  money  to  establMilng 
position  in  this  new  field,  with  conse- 
quent typical  service  rivalry,  duplication, 
and  waste. 

By  the  midflfties  the  missile  industry 
was  roaring. 

Ringing  speeches  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  presented  why  it 
was  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  rush  such  installations  as  the 
Nike-Zeus.  In  January  1961,  the  Chief 
of  Army  Research  and  Development, 
made  the  following  comments: 

We  miut  face  that  If  we  want  a  mlasUe 
defense  system  In  this  decade;  Zeus  Is  the 
only  answer  known  to  the  free  world  .  .  . 
Today  Zeua  Is  the  only  practical  system. 

We  dare  not  become  so  criminally  compla- 
cent that  we  dont  even  try  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

Six  yean  later,  however.  Secretary 
McNamara  testified: 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  had  we  produced 
and  deployed  the  Nlke-Zeus  system  proposed 
by  the  Army  In  1969  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $13  to  $14  bllUon,  most  of  It  would  have 
had  to  be  torn  out  and  replaced,  almost 
before  It  became  operational,  by  the  new 
mtssllee  and  radars  of  the  Nllce-X  system. 
By  the  same  token,  other  technological  de- 
velopments In  ofTenslve  forces  over  the  next 
seven  years  may  make  obsolete  or  drastically 
degrade  the  Nlke-X  system  as  presently  en- 
visioned. 

That  prophecy  made  by  Secretary 
McNamara  turned  out  to  be  only  too 
true.  The  Nlke-Zeus  was  abandoned.  The 
Nike  X  was  abandoned.  The  Sentinel 
was  created  and  then  abandoned.  And 
now  we  have  the  Safeguard. 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  announced  a  thin  ABM  system, 
designed  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  Red  Chinese.  Hie  rationale 
appeared  absiu-d.  I  made  an  effort  to  find 
out  what  was  behind  the  decision  and 
learned  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  was 
political  rather  than  military — a  politi- 
cal compromise  with  respect  to  a  mili- 
tary matter.  Accordingly,  over  a  year 
ago,  on  April  18,  1968,  I  annoimced  my 
opposition,  which  was,  in  part,  that  if 
the  arguments  for  developing  the  ABM 
to  protect  us  against  the  Russians  were 
sound,  the  arguments  for  developing  it 
to  protect  us  against  the  Chinese  were 
unsound. 
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On  February  5  last — and  I  think  this 
is  quite  pertinent  to  what  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
brought  up  this  afternoon — ^I  wrote  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Defense  Packard,  able 
and  experienced  businessman,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Over  40  years  ago  I  started  my  flirt  elec- 
tronic company. 

Since  then,  except  for  a  short  return  to 
the  steel  business,  my  aotlvltlea  before  com- 
ing down  here  were  concentrated  on  the 
electric-electronic  Indiutry. 

It  Is  from  that  background,  plus  various 
positions  Including  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  Secretary  of  Air,  and  18  years  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

Some  of  these  new  and  costly  weapons  sys- 
tems, plausible  In  theory,  wlU  not  work  ef- 
fectively m  practice. 

Over  the  years,  and  time  and  again,  pur- 
ported threats  which  were  presented  as 
Justification  for  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional billions  later  turned  out  to  be  either 
groesly  exaggerated,  or  no  threat  at  all.  This 
in  Itself  has  coet  the  American  taxpayer  not 
a  pexmy  lesa  than  $ao  bUlloo. 

Some  of  the  systuns  stUl  being  operated 
at  a  coat  of  biUions  of  dollars  annuaUy  are 
either  obeolescent  or  obeolete. 

Able  and  completely  sincere  people — ^most 
of  them  especially  articulate  because  of  legal 
training — will  argue  the  case  for  these  cur- 
I  rent  and  planned  highly  technical  systems; 
i.  and  possibly  will  succeed  In  having  them  all 
approved.  The  forces  presenting  said  systems 
are  deeply  entrenched. 

As  I  see  It,  however,  xmless  there  is  more 
discrimination  practiced  with  respect  to 
tbeae  weapons  systems,  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  can  only  occur  as  a  result  of 
these  gigantic  expenditures  could  well  bring 
on  the  very  conditions  said  systems  are 
supposed  to  avoid. 

That  ends  the  letter  of  last  Febru- 
ary 5. 

With  respect  to  the  talk  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  I  would  make  this 
comment.  Much  of  what  was  referred  to 
was  not  waste,  rather  desirable  and  log- 
ical research  which  ended  up  in  addi- 
tional security  for  the  United  States.  But 
much  was  waste,  and  I  will  give  one  il- 
lustration. 

The  able  chairman  referred  to  the 
Thor  missile  being  installed  on  location 
in  England.  In  1959,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
went  to  England  and  went  over  this 
Thor  installation.  Never  have  I  seen  any- 
thing more  absurd,  more  wasteful.  After 
looking  it  over,  I  said  to  a  distinguished 
general,  who  later  became  deputy  chief 
of  his  service,  "This  is  pretty  ridiculous, 
isnt  it?"  He  said,  "It  couldn't  be  more 
so."  I  said.  "Anybody  passing  by  in  an 
automobile  with  a  long-range  rlfie  could 
destroy  it  from  the  road,  could  they 
not?"  He  replied,  "Give  me  a  .22  rifle  and 
I  will  destroy  it  myself." 

So  the  whole  idea  that  there  was  an 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missUe  in  a 
position  to  help  defend  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  net  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  was  wrong. 
At  that  time  I  protested  most  vigorously 
the  fact  that  this  had  been  presented  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  an  important 
link  in  our  defense  chain  of  the  United 
States. 

As  mentioned,  there  have  been  many 
of  these  listed  weapons  systems  which 
were  desirable,  even  if  later  they 
were  sui>erseded.  During  the  years  when 


we  had  all  the  gold  as  weil  as  the  bomb. 
anA  olhen  had  neither,  it  was  not  reaUy 
important  whether  or  not  we  wasted 
money  here  or  there  in  the  defense 
effort 

Bat;  Mr.  President,  things  have 
changed.  One  of  the  finest  talks  I  have 
read  recently  was  by  a  great  American, 
former  Gov.  Alf  M  Landon,  of  Kansas, 
in  which  he  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms : 

This  Nation  Is  overcommltted;  overcom- 
mltted  in  oar  obligations  abroad;  overcom- 
mltted in  our  obligations  from  a  military 
standpoint  as  well  as  a  political  standpoint, 
with  serious  and  growing  problems  here  at 
home. 

There  Is  a  woman  in  my  home  town  who 
was  making  $90  a  week  working  for  the  tele- 
phone company.  She  baa  two  chUdren.  Her 
mother  was  taking  care  of  the  children.  Then 
her  mother  died  and  now  she  gets  $67  a 
month  to  take  care  of  herself  and  her  two 
chUdren.  The  rent  she  is  forced  to  pay  in  a 
Federal  housing  project  is  $60  a  month,  so  she 
has  $7  a  month  left. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  na- 
tional security  rests  at  least  as  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  decisions  of  their  government  as 
it  does  in  any  new  weapons  system. 

I  am  proud  that  I  did  place  the  first 
order  for  the  B-47 ;  and  I  am  proud  that 
I  also  placed  the  first  order  for  the  B-52. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
situations  we  are  facing  today.  I  hope 
from  here  on  that  when  we  CDnsider  var- 
ious suggested  new  weapons  systems,  we 
also  consider  other  priorities  that  are  now 
growing  all  over  these  United  States.  We 
no  longer  have  the  resources  to  do  every- 
thing regardless  unless  we  are  willing  to 
risk  destruction  of  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. Prom  here  on  out,  priorities  are  im- 
portant. 

Many  believe  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem will  not  work.  No  one  denies  it  is  the 
most  complicated  technical  development 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  have  letters 
from  able  computer  engineers  which 
state  they  do  not  believe  the  software, 
essential  to  this  system,  will  work.  In 
addition,  the  short-range  radar  was 
never  designed  to  defend  missile  sites.  It 
is  almost  completely  vulnerable  to  the 
Soviet  SS-11,  a  less  accurate,  less  lethal 
missile  than  the  SS-9;  and,  as  everyone 
knows  who  is  interested  in  this  subject. 
Inasmuch  as  the  MSR  radar  guides  both 
of  the  Safeguard  missiles  to  target,  if  the 
radar  is  knocked  out,  the  system  is 
blinded  and  therefore  becomes  worthless. 

Penally,  and  as  is  well  proved  in  the 
chart  which  so  many  of  us  have  devoted 
much  time  to  getting  declassified,  even  if 
the  Safeguard  works  perfectly,  with  a 
slight  addition  in  production  by  the  So- 
viets of  their  SS-9  weapon,  according  to 
objective  and  capable  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, there  virill  be  no  increase  in  the 
security  of  the  United  States;  so  the 
money  will  be  wasted. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters  which 
should  be  considered,  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  go  ahefid  with  this  ABM  system. 
Today,  far  more  than  10  or  15  years  ago, 
it  embraces  the  matter  of  priorities.  We 
are  spending  ourselves  into  deep  trouble. 

Another  word  for  priorities  is  "values." 
With  our  increasingly  limited  resources, 
what  do  the  American  people  think  are 
the  more  and  less  important  aQ>ects  of 
our  economy  and  our  way  of  life? 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
oar  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 

fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  simply  wanted  to 
say  a  few  words  and  ask  the  Senator 
some  questions  about  his  comments. 

First.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  very  forthright  dlscus- 
Bioa  of  this  matter,  which  has  become  a 
highly  emotional  issue.  His  last  remarks 
about  the  matter  of  priorities  are  most 
appropriate. 

We  held  hearings,  and  during  the 
hearings  the  other  day  I  heard  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Penkofsky,  who,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  recognized  as  a  great 
authority  in  this  field,  especially  in  ra- 
dar. He  said,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri says,  that  even  it  it  could  be  made 
to  work — and  if  you  wished  to  put 
enough  attention  and  enough  money  In- 
to it,  and  every  effort  upon  it,  it  is  possi- 
ble the  system  could  be  made  to  work — 
nevertheless  there  are  many  alterna- 
tives to  this  kind  of  approach — an  all- 
out,  regardless-of-cost  approach — al- 
ternatives that  would  be  more  effective, 
and  that  I  believe  would  cost  less,  be  more 
effective,  and  should  have  priority.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  made  this  quite 
clear;  so  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  it  any 
longer,  but  there  are  some  other  matters 
in  his  statement  to  which  I  wish  to  re- 
spond. 

First.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  leadership  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  connection  with  the 
vote  by  which  this  particular  bill  came 
out.  This  is  the  first  tUne  in  my  mem- 
ory when  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  taken  seriously  its  responsibility 
for  evaluating  these  missile  programs. 
The  vote,  as  I  understand  It,  was  7  to 
10.  As  I  recall,  pwist  votes  on  missile  sys- 
tems have  usually  been  without  any  dis- 
sent, or  perhaps  with  one  or  two  dissent- 
ing votes.  I  am  quite  certain,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  Senator  from  Mlssourt 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  having 
precipitated  a  genuine  debate  and  dis- 
cussion within  the  committee.  I  think 
one  result  will  be  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  same  mat- 
ters but  in  a  spirit  which  has  never  pre- 
vailed before. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  his 
imdeserved  but  deeply  appreciated 
comments. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  "ITie  Senator  is,  I 
think,  performing  a  very  great  service  to 
the  countay. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  has  become 
the  target  of  an  attack  in  the  press — 
precipitated,  apparently,  by  the  Penta- 
gon. I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  frtan 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  Senator  may 
not  wish  me  to  use  it;  but  it  came  to  my 
attentiwi,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
ferring to  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  in  our  democracy,  if  a 
Senator  cannot  get  up  and  render  the 
type  of  service  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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souii  has  rendered  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  type  ot  attack  described  In 
the  article. 

Tha  wrtiele  Is  written  by  Mr.  WUUam 
MeOaflln.  a  reputable  and  experienced 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
Tbla  particular  article,  published  In  the 
Kanaag  City  Star  of  June  26,  1969.  says: 

AutbornatlT«  ■ources  report  that  tbe 
PsBftagoa  la  oonduotlng  a  wblspertng  cam- 
paign against  two  of  Ita  major  oitloa — 8«n. 
Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo).  and  Oen.  David 
M.  Shoup,  r«tlr«d  fonnar  oommaiKUnt  of 
the  Marine  Oorpe. 

This  type  of  campaign,  launebed  to  try 
to  discredit  tttelr  crttieiim'  of  mllHary  spend* 
Ing  and  our  Vietnam  policy,  was  choeen  be- 
cause these  critics  ars  beyond  the  reach  ot 
Pentagan. 

Thl5  Is  to  me  an  extremely  distress- 
ing development.  This  recalls  to  mind 
the  so-called  Starblrd  memorandum  re- 
vealed by  the  Washington  Post  some 
weeks  ago.  General  Starblrd  supplied  a 
memorandum  to  Secretary  Resor  out- 
lining an  organised  program  for  discred- 
iting tb«  critics  of  ABM  or  building  up 
a-casa-for  it. 

This  press  account  of  a  whispering 
campaign  Is  an  example,  I  think,  of  part 
of  the  kind  of  program  described  in 
the  Starblrd  memortmdum — a  well- 
organized  program  of  public  relations 
people  spreading  rumors  and  discredit- 
ing a  great  Senator  who  is  not  only  try- 
ing to  do  his  duty  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  in  a  military  sense 
but  also  to  protect  our  very  serious  fiscal 
situation.  I  think  this  attack  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate. 

This  Is  also  similar  to  the  attack  upon 
employees  of  the  Pentagon.  The  same 
article  refers  to  the  attacks  upon  Mr. 
John  McOee.  a  civilian  working  for  the 
Navy;  a  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  a  ci- 
vilian working  for  the  Air  Force;  and 
Richard  A.  Stubbing,  a  military  budget 
specialist  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
They  are  employees  of  the  Government 
who  have  been  downgraded  or  have  had 
their  positions  changed  because  they 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  pro- 
curement policies  of  the  Pentagon.  This 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  procedure  to 
be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  this  matter 
into  consideration  tn  assessing  the  de- 
bate and  the  arguments  being  made  on 
behalf  of  the  ABM  or  any  other  pro- 
gram emanating  from  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
would  really  approve  of  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  hard  for  me  to  bdieve  that 
they  are  aware  of  it.  Yet,  it  is  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

There  is  an  article  in  this  morning's 
newspc4>er  containing  a  statement  made 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  so  similar  to  statements 
previously  made  by  the  administration 
of  President  Johnson,  and  especially  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  State  and  others 
representing  that  administration,  that  I 
am  bound  to  say  I  am  very  distressed 
by  this.  It  assumes  a  poslticm  of  attack 
upon  those  who  oppose  the  ABM  system 
similar  to  the  attack  upon  the  Senator 
f rom  Miaaouri. 


This  is  to  me  going  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  debate  or  dlseuMian 
of  a  highly  controversial  and  extremaly 
important  matter.  It  attacks  ibe  integ- 
rity of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
spreads  rumors  about  him  and  those 
who  oppose  his  position,  inslnuatinc  that 
we  are  responsible — and  I  include  xnystU 
in  this  group — for  pndonging  the  war 
simply  because  we  raise  questions  about 
the  validity  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  war  was  either  started  or  pur- 
sued. 

It  strikes  me  as  going  beyond  legiti- 
mate criticism  or  debate  in  a  matter  as 
Important  as  the  ABM  or  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  making  these 
comments  because,  of  all  the  Senators 
who  are  entitled  to  make  criticism  of  the 
military  program,  it  is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  served  as  a  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  He  is  the  only 
Senator  who  has  served  on  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  at  first  hand  the 
best  available  information  with  regard 
to  foreign  policy  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  our  Armed  Services. 
I  do  hope  these  attacks  will  cease  and 
that  these  matters  can  be  judged  upon 
their  merits  without  personal  attacks  or 
rumors  about  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
or  any  other  Senator. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  and  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  ills  courage  in 
standing  up  to  attacks  of  this  kind  and 
defending  the  public  interest,  as  he  is 
doing  so  ably. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  remarks. 
I  not  only  did  not  know  the  Senator  was 
going  to  mention  that  article,  I  did  not 
know  he  was  going  to  be  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

I  read  the  article,  and  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Melvln 
Laird,  is  an  able  man  of  integrity  and 
high  stature.  I  know  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Many  people  live  and  work  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. Some  people  live  off  the  Pentagon. 
If  I  had  to  guess  where  criticism  of 
General  Shoup  came  from,  the  latter 
category  might  constitute  some  of  the 
problem. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  good  general 
on  various  matters,  but  this  is  America. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
my  name  connected  with  a  holder  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

In  this  connection.  I  noted  a  recent 
article  stating  those  of  us  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  voted  against 
the  ABM  were  doves.  Inasmuch  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  and  I  agreed  to  file  minority 
views,  before  anyone  calls  the  great  Sm- 
ator  from  Hawaii  a  dove,  he  should  look 
at  the  record  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  note  what  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
volxmteered  about  the  gallant  military 
service  of  this  Senator  when  tesUfying 
before  the  committee. 


I  have  worked  for  26  years  In  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  a  strong  America  so 
we  can  remain  a  free  America.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  being  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  representing  the  people  of  my 
State  unless  I  can  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say  what  I  honestly  believe. 

I  Uiank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
his  committee.  We  do  not  agree  on  every- 
thing, but  again,  that  is  America;  and 
serving  with  him  has  been  an  interest- 
ing, refreshing,  and  stimulating  expe- 
rience. 

I  think  the  fact  we  have  this  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
contributes  more  to  the  true  security  of 
the  United  States  than  many  people 
realize  today.  We  are  overcommitted,  and 
if  we  are  not  careful,  we  could  go  broke. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  most  sincerely 
my  able  and  very  tolerant  friend,  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
(jovern)  ,  for  yielding  to  me  originally  so 
I  could  make  some  remarks  with  reject 
to  the  address  made  earlier  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HUGHES  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  simply  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  regarding  the 
anti-balllstic-missile  system  and  the  con- 
clusions he  has  reached  over  a  long 
course  of  time,  suid  from  years  of  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  Government  and 
in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  He  was 
speaking  out  this  afternoon  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  before  this  body  and  the 
American  people  a  vision  of  the  great 
debate  that  is  about  to  take  place  on 
the  current  position  of  the  ABM  system. 
I  simply  wanted  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  endorses  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  appreciated  hearing  his  statements 
today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  only  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  but 
I  am  also  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  the  significant  and  compelling  re- 
marks which  the  Senator  has  made. 


VIETNAM   AND   THE   DECLARATION 
OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day. July  4.  1969,  we  Americans  will  ob- 
serve the  193d  anniversary  of  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  That  eloquent 
document  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  colleagues  at  Philadelphia  on 
July  4.  1776.  opens  with  the  familiar 
lines: 

When  In  the  course  of  human  event*,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  p)eople  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another  ...  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  tbe  causes  which  Impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

Then  comes  the  claim  to  "certain  un- 
alienable rights — life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

A  decade  later,  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  American  Nation  was  framed  at 
Philadelphia  affirming  the  national 
purposes: 
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To  fona  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domeetlo  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  tbe  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing  of  Uberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Takm  together,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  tbe  Constitution  com- 
prise an  early  statement  of  our  country's 
priorities  that  still  serves  as  an  appro- 
priate criterion  of  national  excellence. 

How  well  do  we  measure  up  to  those 
priorities  in  1969?  Is  the  "pursuit  of 
happiness"  going  well  in  America  at  the 
end  of  the  1960's — a  decade  which  opened 
with  John  Kennedy's  ringing  assurance: 
"We  can  do  better"? 

Are  we  moving  toward  "a  more  perfect 
Union  in  this  time  which  ranges  black 
against  white,  youth  against  age,  ghetto 
against  suburb,  poor  against  rich? 

How  fare  "justice"  and  "tranquillity" 
in  our  troubled  land  where  danger  lurks 
in  the  street,  campus  and  city  are  in 
turmoil,  and  the  environment  is  being 
polluted? 

Do  we  promote  either  the  "common 
defense"  or  the  "general  welfare"  when 
we  budget  more  than  $80  billion  for  the 
instruments  of  war  while  15  million  of 
our  citizens  are  rendered  defenseless  by 
malnutrition? 

I  cannot  accept  the  diagnosis  of  some 
that  we  are  a  "sick  society";  yet,  I  cannot 
find  assurance  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
on  Independence  Day,  1969.  For  our  Na- 
tion is  laboring  under  a  double  burden — 
a  cruel,  self-defeating  war  abroad  and  a 
profoundly  troubled  domestic  society 
strained  by  the  paradox  of  affluence  and 
neglect. 

It  is  doubtless  simplistic  to  contend 
that  the  malaise  of  today  stems  from 
only  one  cause — war,  rtusism,  technolog- 
ical revolution,  or  the  quickening  pace 
of  social  change.  Yet,  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  is  at  the  base  of  the  most  acute 
troubles  that  beset  us  today. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  has  recently  said  that  his  grow- 
ing doubts  about  our  Vietnam  policy  have 
taken  on  the  character  of  an  "obses- 
sion." It  is  obvious  that  our  former  treat 
Ambassador  and  chief  negotiator.  Av- 
erell  Harriman.  and  his  brilUant  deputy, 
Cyrus  Vance,  as  well  as  such  distin- 
guished generals  as  Gavin  and  Shoup, 
share  that  obsession.  I  share  it.  too.  and, 
indeed,  for  me  the  war  in  Vietnaim  has 
been  a  nagging  obsession  for  several 
years.  Early  in  1967  I  referred  to  our 
deepening  war  in  Asia  as  "a  policy  of 
madness" — "the  most  tragic  diplomatic, 
military,  and  moral  blunder  in  our  na- 
tional history." 

It  may  be  ill-timed  to  r^ieat  that  ver- 
dict today  when  we  are  officially  seeking 
a  way  out  of  the  Vietnamese  morass.  But 
I  am  increasingly  obsessed  by  the  con- 
tinuing folly  that  each  week  kills  several 
himdred  American  youth  and  wounds 
severtd  thousand  others — that  is  dally 
devastating  Vietnam  while  poisoning 
and  dividing  our  own  society. 

I  may  add,  parenthetically,  that  any- 
one who  will  take  time  to  look  through 
the  current  issue  of  Life  magazine  and 
see  the  faces  of  young  Americans  killed 
in  1  week  of  that  war  will,  I  think,  come 
to  an  obsession,  if  he  does  not  already 
have  one,  about  the  urgency  of  putting 


an  end  to  such  kiUlng.  The  magazine 
contains  the  names  of  boys  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  boys  18,  19,  20,  or  21 
years  old,  some  older,  all  of  them  young 
men,  all  of  them  robbed  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  out  their  lives  by  a  war 
that  many  of  us  do  not  believe  serves 
the  national  interest. 

One  would  think  that  given  more  than 
a  decade  to  witness  the  self-defeating 
efforts  in  Vietnam  of  previous  admin- 
istrations, the  new  administration  would 
have  moved  quickly  to  stop  the  slaughter 
and  extricate  our  troops. 

But  it  increasingly  appears  that  there 
is  no  real  change  of  policy — that  we 
simply  have  a  new  management  of  the 
old  assumptions — that  we  are  following 
the  same  strategy  that  has  produced  our 
earlier  years  of  grief.  It  is  incredible  that 
we  continue  to  pursue  in  an  offensive 
strategy  the  Vietnamese  by  land,  sea,  and 
air — our  troops  killing  and  being  killed 
although  we  long  ago  abandoned  the 
dream  of  military  victory. 

It  is  equcdly  incredible  that  we  con- 
tinue a  virtually  imqualifled  support  of 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  while  that  regime 
jails  its  finest  citizens  and  blocks  the 
negotiating  road  to  peace  either  in  Paris 
or  in  Saigon.  So  long  as  we  cling  to  our 
military  policy  of  maxlmiun  pressure  and 
our  political  embrace  of  General  Thieu, 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  are  a  sham  and 
a  delusion.  There  is  no  peace  ahead  on 
the  course  we  are  now  following ;  there  is 
only  more  death  and  waste  abroad  and 
more  serious  crises  in  our  own  troubled 
land. 

My  views  on  the  Vietnam  issue  are 
deeply  held — forged  by  long  years  of 
reading  and  study,  conversation  and 
debate — sharpened  in  late  1965  by  a  first- 
hand view  of  the  battle  areas  in  Vietnam. 
They  have  recently  been  fortified  by  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  important  experience 
that  heretofore  I  have  shared  only  in 
confidence  with  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department. 

In  late  May  I  presided  as  a  Methodist 
layman  over  a  consultation  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  London.  Before 
returning  from  that  conference,  I  flew 
to  Paris  and  after  conferring  with  Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  about  my  intentions,  I  devoted  a 
long  day  to  intensive  discussions  with 
the  top  negotiators  in  Paris  representing 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
After  carefully  explaining  to  the  two 
delegations  that  under  American  law 
and  practice,  only  authorized  diplomatic 
officials  may  represent  the  negotiating 
position  of  our  Government,  I  proceeded 
to  interrogate  these  delegations  from  10 
am.  imtll  10  p  jn. — trs^g  to  get  a  better 
feeling  and  imderstanding  of  their  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  issues  now  at 
stake.  At  one  point  I  did  depart  from  my 
questions  to  express  strong  disapproval  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  practice  of  with- 
holding the  names  and  conditions  of 
American  pilots  captured  or  killed  over 
North  Vietnam.  I  made  a  special  Inquiry 
about  Cfl4>t.  Sam  Fantle,  Jr.,  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  a  distinguished  constitu- 
ent of  mine  whose  family  has  heard 
nothing  since  he  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  many  months  ago.  I  told 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  I  regarded 
their   policy   of  refusing   even   to   say 


whether  Captain  Fantle  aiMl  his  fellow 
pilots  arc  alive  or  dead  as  both  Inhu- 
mane and  foolish. 

In  spite  of  my  disai^iwintment  on  the 
prisoner  informatkm  matter,  I  left 
Paris  with  enhanced  respect  for  the  in- 
telligence, shrewdness,  and  the  absolute 
devotion  to  their  cause  of  both  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  NLF  allies.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
however  much  some  of  our  officials  hon- 
estly believe  we  are  repelling  aggression 
in  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  NLF  Just  as  sincerely  see  us  as  the 
aggressors — the  foreign  invaders — the 
despoilers  of  their  country.  They  have 
been  tning  in  their  own  way  to  achieve 
independence  for  generations — for  a 
thousand  years  against  the  Chinese,  for 
more  than  80  years  against  the  French, 
then  the  Japanese  In  World  War  n,  then 
the  French  again,  for  8  long  years,  and 
finally  against  the  United  States.  When 
Ho  Chi  Minh  first  proclaimed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  on  September  2,  1945,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  he  borrowed  from 
oin*  own  declaration.  Ho's  declaration 
opens  as  follows: 

All  men  are  created  equal.  They  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  This 
Immortal  statement  was  made  in  tbe  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  In  1776.  In  a  broader  sense, 
this  means:  all  the  peoples  of  tbe  earth  are 
equal  from  birth,  all  tbe  peoples  have  a 
right  to  live,  to  be  happy  and  free. 

These  Vietnamese  who  follow  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
see  those  Vietnamese  who  have  resisted 
the  "Uberation"  struggle— Bao  Dai,  the 
late  President  Diem,  Ky,  and  Thieu — 
not  as  patriots  but  as  Benedict  Arnolds. 

Beyond  any  resentment  they  feel  to- 
ward us  Is  their  complete  contempt  for 
(jenerals  Thieu  and  Ky.  They  regard 
them  as  the  artificial  creations  of  an  out- 
side power  who  are  willing  to  slaughter 
their  own  fellow  Vietnamese  to  maintain 
the  lavish  support  of  their  foreign 
keeper. 

Although  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have  set 
forth  a  number  of  proposals,  there  are 
only  two  points  that  are  central  to  their 
position,  which  we  must  evaluate  and 
either  accept  or  reject.  First  of  all.  they 
insist  on  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 
Neither  Hanoi  nor  the  NLF  Is  willing  to 
talk  about  "mutual  withdrawal"  since 
they  insist  we  are  the  onfer  foreigners  In 
Vietnam.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
If  we  began  withdrawing  our  troops  while 
moving  toward  a  defensive,  cease-fire 
strategy,  the  other  side  would  quickly 
respond  by  easing  off  their  military  pres- 
sure. Let  us  remember  that  in  ^ite  of 
many  predictions  that  North  Vietnam 
would  greatly  accelerate  their  attacks  on 
the  ground  if  we  stopped  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  they  did  just  the  op- 
posite. Following  the  bombing  halt  of  last 
November  1,  the  North  Vietnamese  with- 
drew 22  of  their  25  regiments  from  South 
Vietnam — from  the  so-called  I  Corps 
area  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  a  tragedy  of  incalculable  di- 
mensions that  we  simultaneously  stepped 
up  all  of  our  military  operations  in  the 
south  and  thus  missed  an  opportunity  to 
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redoee  the  IdBIng,  eMe  the  mlUtarr  and 
dicdomatle  teoaldte,  and  open  the  way 
for  a  more  hopefiil  necotiatlng  atmos- 
phere in  bdth  Parts  and  Saigon. 

Let  me  say,  parenttaeUcaHy,  that  when 
I  a^ed  them  if  the  withdrawal  of  22  of 
their  S0  regiments  took,  place  as  a  result 
of  the  bonJMng  halt  of  November  1,  they 
refused  to  give  a  direct  answer,  mating 
it  clear  that  they  had  Insisted  on  the  un- 
oondltlesial  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  1  presume  they  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  ImpllcatioQ  that  they  were  at- 
taching any  conditions  they  were  to  meet 
following  a  halt  in  the  bombing.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  is  that  they  did  not  esca- 
late but  deescalate  dramatically,  once  the 
bombing  of  the  north  had  halted. 

I  am  certain  that  we  should  now 
notify  Saigon.  Hanoi,  the  NLF,  and  other 
interested  parties  that  we  are  definitely 
moving  out  all  of  our  forces  and  that  the 
only  consideration  on  the  speed  of  the 
withdrawal  will  be  the  safety  of  our  men. 

When  I  suggested  to  the  Hanoi  and 
NLF  delegations  that  some  Americans 
fear~a  nSbdbath  diulng  or  after  an 
American  withdrawal,  they  replied  that 
Just  the  opposite  would  happen — the 
killing  would  stop — that  bloodbath  now 
in  progress  as  the  war  continues,  which 
could  be  stopped  in  the  event  of  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal.  They  suggested  that  I 
talk  with  some  of  the  French  officials  who 
were  involved  In  the  withdrawal  of  1954. 
They  boast  of  the  fact  that  they  cooper- 
ated with  the  French  during  their  with- 
drawal and  took  no  reprisals.  Minister 
Xuan  Thuy,  the  chief  North  Vietnamese 
negotiator,  told  me  that  the  former 
French  High  Commissioner  for  Vietnam 
during  the  period  before  the  French 
withdrew  is  now  living  in  Paris  and  oc- 
casionally visits  Minister  Thuy  on  a 
friendly,  social  basis.  I  verified  this  con- 
tention  and,  indeed,  was  assured  by  sev- 
eral well-informed  French  sources  that 
the  relations  between  France  and  Viet- 
nam have  steadily  improved  since  the 
French  withdrawal. 

But  let  us  be  clear  on  this  first  point: 
There  will  be  no  negotiations  in  Paris 
or  elsewhere  worthy  of  the  name  until 
we  stop  our  offensive  military  operations 
and  begin  the  systematic  withdrawal  of 
all  of  our  forces — preferably  during  the 
next  12  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  told,  especially 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  It,  that  there  is  a 
potentially  strong  reservoir  of  admira- 
tion and  good  will  toward  the  people  and 
the  ideals  of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  residents  of  Vietnam, 
North  and  South. 

For  example,  during  the  heaviest  of  the 
bombing  attacks  upon  North  Vietnam, 
the  schools  in  Hanoi  continued  to  teach 
American  history  and  American  litera- 
ture, always  dlstingiilshing  between  our 
great  historic  ideals,  which  they  admire, 
and  our  current  policy,  which  they  de- 
plore. They  believe  our  present  policy 
toward  them  was  foisted  upon  the 
American  people  by  mistaken,  short- 
sighted leaders,  who  will  be  increasingly 
repudiated  by  the  American  electorate. 
They  gave  repeated  expressions  of  their 
desire  to  end  the  war  and  to  establish 
peaceful  relations  with  the  United  States 
following  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 


As  f  «*  reprisals  against  those  ^etnam- 
ese  who  have  stood  with  oat  Mrces,  tfae^ 
said  that  It  would  be  in  the  self-interest 
of  any  regime  to  try  to  broaden  its  sup- 
port and  unify  the  country  which  would 
call  not  for  reprisals  but  aocommedatloO; 
NeverthelesB,  I  beUeve  we  should  aeoom- 
pany  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  with 
an  offer  of  asylum  to  any  Vietnamese 
who  are  worried  about  their  safety. 

Perhaps  other  Western  countries  will 
Join  in  providing  asylinn.  There  are  a 
great  many  Vietnamese  now  living  in 
Paris  who  are  there  because  they  are 
afraid  of  oiu-  friends  in  Saigon.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  there  who  are  afraid  of 
the  NLF  or  the  North  Vietnamese,  but 
some  provision  should  be  made  for 
asylum  for  those  who  feel  threatened,  In 
the  event  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  and  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 

The  second  point  which  Hanoi  and  the 
NLF  make  clear  is  that  there  will  be  no 
negotiations  so  long  as  we  continue  our 
unqualified  embrace  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime.  In  other  words,  ttiey  are  not 
about  to  settle  this  war  under  conditions 
that  will  leave  them  with  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  in  power,  however  that  might  be 
brought  about.  That  is  really  what  the 
question  is  all  al^out:  namely,  the  politi- 
cal future  of  South  Vietnsun. 

Our  adversaries  believe,  and  I  share 
their  belief,  as  do  many  of  our  most 
qualified  American  observers,  that  the 
military  regime  do  not  really  want  an 
end  to  the  war — they  say  they  do  not 
want  the  United  States  to  withdraw;  nor 
do  they  want  an  authentic  process  of 
self-determination.  The  reasons  are 
clear:  The  Saigon  regime  has  little  real 
support  or  respect  from  its  own  people 
and  would  be  quicldy  replaced  by  the 
local  citizens  were  it  not  for  the  over- 
whelming presence  of  American  power. 

The  fear  of  popular  resentment  of  that 
regime  is  increasingly  manifested  by  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  as  they  imprison  even 
their  moderate,  middle-of-the-road 
critics. 

A  recent  survey  team  of  distinguished 
Americans,  including  Methodist  Bishop 
James  Armstrong  from  my  State,  Father 
Orynan,  Dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School,  Admiral  Thure,  and  others,  have 
reported  that  the  Jails  of  Saigon  are 
increasingly  jammed  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  political  critics,  most  of  them 
moderate  citizens,  journalists,  clergy- 
men, students,  teachers,  business  and 
professional  men — sincere  South  Viet- 
namese patriots  whose  only  crime  is  to 
advocate  a  more  democratic  government 
devoted  to  peace: 

GenersJs  Thieu  and  Ky  stoutly  insist 
that  they  will  never  share  their  power, 
even  provisionally,  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  really  at  the 
base  of  our  dilemma  as  we  seek  to  win 
this  war. 

Furthermore,  they  will  tolerate  no  dis- 
sent even  from  non-Communist  moder- 
ates who  favor  a  neutral,  peaceful,  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam.  That  is  why 
the  runner-up  in  the  last  presidential 
election  is  in  jsdl.  That  is  why  the  num- 
ber two  Buddhist  in  South  Vietnam  is  in 
jail,  because  they  favor,  as  I  do,  a  neu- 
tral, independent.  South  Vietnam  with  a 
government  representative  of  all  the 
political  groups  in  the  south. 


As  long  as  these  rigid,  oppressive  posi- 
tions are  held  by  Thieu  and  Ky  with  the 
backing  of  American  power,  there  can  be 
no  peace.  It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  their 
army  wlU  really  fight  effectively  to  pre- 
serve a  narrowly  based  mercenary  re- 
gime of  this  kind.  It  is  Amerioan  troops 
that  will  do  the  effective  fighting  and  the 
djrlng — and  to  what  end?  To  buy  time 
for  a  political  tjrranny  that  negates  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  we  will  cdebrate  Friday? 

I  call  today  for  us  to  declare  our  inde- 
pendence of  a  monstrous  folly  that  Is 
surely  weakening  our  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad.  "A  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  manldnd"  commands  us  "to 
dissolve  the  political  bands"  that  have 
bound  the  Vietnamese  albatross  to  our 
backs. 

Having  long  ago  asserted  for  ourselves 
the  right  to  "throw  off"  a  government 
guilty  of  "a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,"  history  demands  that  we 
not  deny  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  the 
right  to  resolve  their  own  struggle  with 
the  rulers  of  Saigon. 

If  we  truly  seek  for  ourselves  and  for 
others  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  let  us  in  the  name  of  Ood 
and  our  own  history  end  the  slaughter 
and  devastation  that  at  once  dndn  the 
blood  of  both  Vietnam  and  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
I  have  been  profoimdly  moved  by  the  in- 
excusable fact  that  15  million  of  oiir  fel- 
low citizens  suffer  from  malnutrition.  It 
is  past  time  for  us  to  quit  killing  Asians 
and  to  begin  feeding  Americans. 

If  we  cannot  hear  the  anguished  cries 
of  Vietnam,  let  us  at  least  look  to  what 
we  are  doing  to  our  own  beloved  land: 
200,000  young  Americans  killed  or 
wounded;  $100  billion  swallowed  in  a 
blood-soaked  jungle;  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  yoimg,  confused, 
frustrated,  or  alienated  from  their  own 
government;  great  American  cities  and 
universities  caught  up  in  turmoil,  vio- 
lence, and  neglect;  costly  wartime  infia- 
tion,  high  interest  rates,  rising  taxes,  and 
a  continued  drain  on  our  dollar  and  gold 
reserves;  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  a  wide- 
spread loss  of  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
on  the  part  of  others  around  the  globe 
as  to  our  prudence  and  hmnanlty. 

It  is  painful  in  our  personal  Uves,  in 
our  business  ventures,  or  in  our  social 
enterprises  to  confess  error,  to  declare 
banlcruptcy,  or  to  seek  a  reordering  of 
life.  It  is  far  easier  to  begin  a  war  than 
to  end  it.  It  is  sometimes  more  tempting 
to  policymakers  to  save  face  than  to  save 
lives. 

Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people,  having 
taken  so  many  risks  for  war,  are  now 
ready  to  follow  leaders  who  will  take 
some  risks  for  peace.  The  one  vindica- 
tion that  can  console  us  is  that  our  Viet- 
nam involvement,  for  all  its  blood  and 
heartache,  may  yet  be  redeemed  if  we 
learn  from  that  bitter  experience  not  to 
repeat  It  elsewhere.  Those  brave  men 
who  have  died  in  Vietnam — American 
and  Vietnamese  alike — can  teach  us  by 
their  too  great  sacrifice  that  this  is  not 
the  way  for  alien  peoples  to  live  on  this 
shrinking  planet. 
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The  BlbUoal  wisdom  still  challenges 
us:  "I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing;  therefore  choose 
life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 

live." 

I  would  idead  again  today,  on  the  eve 
of  a  meaningful  historic  date,  that  we 
throw  off  the  curse  of  A^etnam,  that  we 
turn  away  from  death  and  set  our  course 
toward  blessing  and  life.  And  that  "for 
the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yldd 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator's  com- 
ments and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1967,  which  was  long  before  the 
present  administration  came  into  power, 
the  Senator  voiced  his  criticism  of  oiu: 
policy  in  Vietnam,  as  did  other  Senators, 
and  as  I  did. 

This  calls  to  mind  an  atta<^  upon 
those  of  us  who  are  critics  of  the  war  by 
the  present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  made  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  yesterday. 
July  1,  and  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  of  today.  I 
shall  read  the  first  paragraph: 

vice  President  Agnew  told  the  Governors  of 
10  Middle  Western  States  tonight  that  they 
could  not  expect  any  increases  In  Federal 
aid  while  the  Vietnam  war  continued.  He  put 
the  blame  on  the  critics  of  President  Nixon's 
war  policies  for  prolonging  the  conflict. 

The  Vice  President  then  repeated  many 
of  the  same  things  that  had  been  said  so 
often  by  the  previous  administration.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  it 
is  not  unbecoming  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, by  its  spokesman,  the  Vice 
President,  to  make  statements  of  this 
Idnd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  critics 
of  President  Nixon's  war  policy— cer- 
tainly most  of  them — were  also  critics  of 
President  Johnson's  war  policies. 

In  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
partisan  about  the  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policies. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  article  in  Life 
magazine  and  the  obvious  humane  con- 
siderations which  go  into  it.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  it  is  un- 
becoming for  the  present  administration 
to  take  upon  itself  now  the  role  of  con- 
tinuing the  previous  administration's 
policy  by  identifying  itself  with  that 
policy,  and  by  characterizing  those  of  us 
who,  long  before  the  present  administra- 
tion took  office,  criticized  the  policy? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  the  Senator's 
point  is  weU  taken.  Frankly,  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  why  the  Vice  President  is 
so  eager  to  identify  certain  of  those 
policies  with  President  Nixon.  I  should 
not  think  that  to  do  so  would  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  either  the  President  or 
the  country. 

I  have  not  come  to  the  Chamber 
today — and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  not — ^wlth  any  partisan 
thought  in  mind.  We  have  stood  in  this 
Chamber  over  the  last  4  or  5  years  de- 
ploring our  country's  deepening  involve- 


ment in  Vletnaon.  There  Is  nothing  par- 
ticularly new  about  that. 

We  are  not  concerned  about  the  obses- 
sion of  a  tiarticular  political  party  on  this 
Issue;  we  are  concerned  with  what  Is  in 
the  interest  of  our  country. 

It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  our  country 
for  us  to  lapse  into  silence  about  a  policy 
that  we  think  is  damaging  the  national 
interest.  I  think  that  both  private  citi- 
zens and  U.S.  Senators  have  an  ob- 
ligation, when  our  Goremment  foUofws 
a  course  which  we  think  is  not  in  our 
country's  interest,  to  speak  out  and  ex- 
press our  views. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  During  the  first  4  or 
5  months  of  this  administration,  most  of 
us  who  htul  formerly  l^een  criticizing  the 
Vietnam  policy  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration volimtarlly  restrained  ourselves 
from  criticizing  the  lack  of  any  progress 
by  this  administration  in  settling  the 
war.  We  were  told  that  secret  tsilks  were 
taking  place,  and  we  took  that  statement 
on  faith.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate stated  one  day — I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er I  or  some  other  Senator  had  made  re- 
marks slightly  critical — that  we  should 
give  the  President  time  and  should  be 
patient. 

I  would  say  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  have  followed  this  admonition  and 
have  done  everything  they  could  do  rea- 
sonably to  encourage  this  administra- 
tion to  change  its  Vietnam  policy  from 
that  of  the  previous  administration. 

There  having  been  an  election  last  fall, 
it  was  assumed  under  our  procedure  of 
democratic  elections  that  normsilly,  with- 
in a  matter  of  this  consequence,  and  es- 
pecially a  policy  so  intimately  identified 
with  the  fortimes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  last  year,  there  would  be  a  change, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I 
were  entitled  to  expect  a  change  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

Now,  for  the  Vice  President  to  make 
this  statement  that  we  are  to  blame  for 
aid  not  l}eing  provided  to  the  States  is 
going  far  l}eyond  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  what  our  role  has-been. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  might  say  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  went  out  of  his  way,  as  I  recall, 
in  the  first  visits  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  urge 
them  in  a  very  broad  aad  humane  spirit 
not  to  SLCcept  this  policy  as  their  own,  but 
to  come  in  with  a  fresh  approach  and  try 
to  see  if  we  could  not  find  a  more  sensible 
course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
after  aU,  the  Republican  candidate  last 
year  said  he  was  going  to  stop  the  war, 
that  he  had  a  way  to  stop  the  war,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  stop  the  war? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. I  think  millions  of  people  were 
influenced,  at  least  in  F>art,  to  support 
Mr.  Nixon  l>ecause  they  thought  he  would 
have  a  different  approach.  But  if  there 
has  been  a  change  in  policy,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  it. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  is  privy  to  material  that  I  am 
not.  I  do  not  see  any  tuislc  change  either 
in  the  military  policy  or  diplomatic  pol- 
icy that  has  taken  place;  neither  do  I 
see  any  evidence  of  progress  in  the  nego- 
tiating efforts  in  Paris. 


Mr.  TOLBRIGHT.  Judging  from  the 
elections  last  fall  I  think  one  could  rea- 
sonably say  President  Nixon  was  a  critic 
ctf  the  then-policy  of  President  Johnson. 
Was  he  a  critic  of  that  policy? 

Mr.  MoGOVERN.  That  was  my  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Now.  he  would  be 
classed  as  a  critic  of  Nixon's  war  policies 
and  one  of  those  contributing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  aid  for  the  States. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  great  and 
excessive  waste  of  money  in  tiie  procure- 
ment policies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  the  principal  reason  there  is  no 
money  for  aid  to  the  States.  But  I  do  not 
agree  the  critics  of  this  policy  are  the 
reason  and  the  blame.  The  blame  is  be- 
cause they  propose  the  same  policy  Pres- 
ident Nixon  criticized  last  year  during 
the  elections. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
the  Senator's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  speak- 
ing up  candidly  and  courageously  on 
the  issue  of  the  war.  He  has  done  this 
many  tihies  in  the  past,  when  he  stood 
nearly  alone,  in  voicing  his  misgivings. 
He  lias  said  in  this  address  that  it  may 
seem  ill  timed  to  repeat  his  earlier  in- 
dictment of  our  policy  when  we  are  offi- 
cially seeking  a  way  out  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese morass. 

I  have  also  been  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma.  I  have  a  speech  on  Vietnam  of 
my  own,  which  I  have  left  on  my  desk  for 
months  because  the  administration  is  of- 
ficially committed  to  the  objective  of 
ending  the  war.  Therefore,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ta'.ce  up  the  cudgels  when  the 
President  has  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress that  the  highest  priority  of  his  ad-  , 
ministration  is  to  end  the  war  in  Asia. 
I  think  all  of  us  feel  constrained  to  stand 
back  and  say,  "Mr.  President,  proceed." 
So,  we  have  waited  for  some  indication 
of  substantial  change  in  the  policy  that 
led  us  into  this  morass.  I,  too.  have  failed 
to  detect  that  change. 

When  the  President  spoke  on  May  14, 
there  were  those  who  interpreted  some 
nuance  or  innuendo  in  his  language  as 
evidence  of  a  subtle  shift  in  position.  I 
must  say,  I  was  so  hopeful  that  there 
might  t>e  such  a  shift  in  our  bargaining 
position  that  I  immediately  took  the 
floor  to  point  out  these  interpretatiwis 
and  express  the  hope  that  they  would 
prove  to  be  accurate.  But  the  confirma- 
tion has  never  come. 

Instead,  there  came  the  Air  Force 
Academy  speech  in  which  the  President 
assumed  an  entirely  different  posture, 
one  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  Nixon,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  say  that  anyone  who 
criticized  the  war  policy  or  the  military 
establishment  was  a  kind  of  ai>peaser,  a 
neoisolationist.  All  of  the  tired  old 
phrases  of  the  previous  administration 
were  In  evidence  in  that  speech. 

But  still  the  argument  persisted  that 
there  was  a  change  in  the  new  sidminis- 
tration's  position;  that  presumably  the 
real  Nixon  would  reveal.  If  so,  he  has  yet 
to  disclose  what  it  is.  It  certainly  is  not 
reflected  in  the  general  order  given  to 
our   military   forces   in  Vietnam.   The 
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n»tar«  of  tb«t  order  2  am  not  at  llborty 
to  rev«al  on  this  Boor,  but  It  hasnt 
ctaaoged.  Tbe  military  objective,  and  the 
method  for  achieving  it,  remain  the  same 
today  as  when  last  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  So  one  cannot  find  here 
any  indication  of  change  with  respect  to 
Amerioan  policy  in  VietnaBL 

Next  came  the  President's  recent  press 
oonferenoe.  in  which  stUl  another  Nixon 
i4>peared,  spurred  by  the  remarks  of 
Clark  Clifford  who  had  Just  called  for 
tbe  withdrawal  of  100,000  American 
troops  this  year.  Now,  the  President  was 
saying  that  he  not  only  took  cognizance 
of  the  Clifford  recommendation,  but  that 
be  had  hopes  of  besting  it,  and  this  after 
having  said  at  Midway,  only  a  week  or 
two  before,  that  tbe  American  with- 
drawal would  be  limited  to  25,000  troops 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  any  sub- 
sequent withdrawals  would  depend  upon 
Hanoi's  response,  upon  a  wind-down  in 
the  fighting,  and.  finally,  town  the  dem- 
onstrated ability  of  Saigoti's  troc^s  to 
carry  the  load. 

'  WhJttl  am  saying  to  the  distlng\iished 
denaU^f  from  South  DakoU  is  that  it  is 
extremely  difUcult  to  wrestle  with  a 
shadow.  The  President  suddenly  mate- 
rializes in  front  of  us.  One  reaches  for 
him  and  he  disappears,  and  then  mate- 
rializes to  the  rear.  One  whirls  around  to 
reach  out  and  again  he  disi4>pears,  only 
to  reanwar  on  the  left  side  or  on  the 
right  side,  leaving  one  to  wonder  what, 
indeed,  is  his  position.  What  is  the  pol- 
icy? If  the  President's  objective  is  to 
9»ead  confusion  within  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  aay  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. But  there  comes  a  time  when 
thoee  of  us  who  have  opfioeed  the  war 
from  the  outset  must  begin  to  spenk  up 
again.  It  is  not  a»}ugh,  in  view  of  the 
confusion,  merely  to  say,  "Keep  quiet. 
The  President  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  in  his  own  way." 

So,  once  again,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  reaffirming 
his  position  and  speaking  his  mind.  This 
is  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  tbe  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  one  of  its  finest  Mem- 
bers. 

I  also  commend  him  tor  the  higher 
patriotism  reflected  in  his  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  which  he 
places  above  every  other  consideration. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  His  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, one  of  the  earliest  voices  to  warn 
against  the  course  we  were  beginning  to 
pursue  in  Vietnam  some  4^2  years  ago. 
At  the  beginning  of  1965,  when  the 
escalation  policy  really  got  underway.  I 
think  he  wrote  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished even  before  Congress  came  back 
into  session,  warning  against  any  fur- 
ther military  buildup  in  Vietnam,  warn- 
ing that  we  were  trying  to  resolve  an 
essentially  political  problem  by  outside 
mihtary  forces,  and  that  this  would  lead 
to  a  demand  for  more  forces  and  for  more 
and  more  and,  in  the  end.  we  would  be 
no  closer  to  a  stable  and  peaceful  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  than  before  the  enor- 
mous military  effort  began. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  recall  that  he  and  I  Joined,  in  early 
1963,  in  a  rather  lengthy  colloquy  on  the 


floor  of  tbe  Senate,  in  which  we  were 
calling  not  for  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces,  or  anything  that  oould  be 
oonstnied  as  a  radical  prescription,  but 
merdy  suggesting  that  the  administra- 
tion make  a  public  offer  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  war. 

We  were  attacked  at  that  time  by  at 
least  one  senior  Member  of  this  body  for 
trying  to  run  up  the  white  flag  of 
surrender.  Yet,  60  days  later,  tlie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  fact  adopted 
that  as  our  ofBolal  policy — and,  let  me 
say,  to  his  credit. 

I  think  we  immediately  improved  our 
position  before  the  world  when  we  at 
least  made  some  gesture  in  the  direction 
of  negotiations.  It  appears  that  many 
times  Members  of  the  Senate  lapse  into 
silence  on  the  theory  that  perhaps  we 
are  undercutting  some  kind  of  secret 
policy  under  way  in  the  administration, 
only  to  learn  later  that  there  is  as  much 
division  and  uncertainty  within  the  ad- 
ministration on  these  issues  as,  perhaps, 
there  is  in  the  country  and  in  the  Senate. 

The  case  of  the  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford,  is 
one  in  point.  I  had  thought  that  he  was 
the  No.  1  hawk  in  the  country  at 
the  time  he  became  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Now  it  turns  out  that  he  had  grave  reser- 
vations about  our  policy  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1967,  reservations  which  he 
said  he  evolved  into  an  opinion,  and  then 
evolved  into  a  conviction,  and  that  con- 
viction has  now  become  an  obsession  that 
our  policy  is  dead  wrong  and  that  we 
must  reverse  it. 

When  he  suggests  the  withdrawal  of 
our  combat  forces  by  the  end  of  1970,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  the 
President  says  we  should  do  better  than 
that.  So  what  began  as  a  recommenda- 
tion by  some  of  us  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  this  war  has  now  evolved  to  the 
point  where  even  those  who  once  were 
the  strongest  advocates  of  the  policy  are 
saying  that  we  should  get  out.  I  think 
they  are  saying  that  in  part  because  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  others,  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  were  willing  to 
try  to  point  out  the  error  of  our  ways, 
and  to  stay  with  that  conviction  until  a 
change  was  brought  about.  We  need  to 
pursue  that  course  until  there  is  some 
evidence  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  today,  but 
beyond  that,  for  the  long  and  patient  ef- 
forts he  has  made  in  this  field  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  3rleld? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  the 
honor  of  engaging  in  a  series  of  debates 
on  this  issue  over  the  years.  As  I  have 
said  publicly  on  several  occasions,  he  is 
a  most  articulate  defender  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
an  exchange  of  views  with  him  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  dialog,  it  calls  back  to 
mind  those  fateful  days  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  of  1965,  when  the  in- 
tensification of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 


<was  steadily  chi  the  rise  and  when  I 
4hink  we  were  guilty  of  discussing  in  dia- 
log and  colloquy  the  impllcatlcxis  of  the 
decision  made  at  that  time. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  member  of  the 
press  that  perbmis  that  dialog,  in  those 
days,  failed  primarily  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  dropped  too  soon,  that  talking 
out  loud,  exploring  out  loud,  was  so  im- 
portant— then  as  now — that  it  should 
have  reached  a  still  higher  crescendo. 

I  remember  one  member  of  the  press 
sajdng,  that  he  thought  the  dialog  Itself 
was  conceived  in  Walter  Llppmann's 
living  room  one  late  January  afternoon 
when  several  Members,  present  here  in 
the  Chamber  .right  now,  were  there  and 
the  importance  of  getting  that  conver- 
sation underway  was  a  very  pointed  sug- 
gestion. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that,  modest  as  he  is  in  sharing 
the  accolades  for  contributions  made  in 
those  days  and  now — and  rightfully  so — 
with  Members  now  in  the  Chamber,  he 
was  an  extremely  lonely  figure  in  those 
days.  To  me,  he  was  a  figiu-e  of  inspira- 
tion. I  admired  him  as  he  stood  for  his 
convictions,  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Much  as  I  disagreed 
with  him  at  the  time,  I  felt  that  his  con- 
tribution would  be  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  our  policy,  and 
his  contribution  was  of  that  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  recalling 
the  times  he  and  I  debated  this  ques- 
tion on  the  campuses  around  the  land. 
I  have  always  felt  our  contribution  was 
a  singular  one — not  that  his  solution 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  right  one  in  his- 
tory, or  that  mine  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  right  one,  but  rather  that  on  cam- 
pus they  saw  and  heard  this  debate  be- 
tween two  Senators  with  almost  identical 
credentials.  I  suppose,  without  trying  to 
downgrade  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  that  he  and  I  would 
come  as  close  to  being  political  twins  in 
most  every  respect  as  any  Members  in 
this  body.  Sharing  the  same  academic 
backgroimd,  professoral  backgroimd,  and 
professional  background,  as  well  as  lib- 
eral Democratic  background  and  our 
geographical  location,  we  are  as  close 
to  twins  as  can  be  found  in  the  Senate. 
Yet,  on  Vietnam,  we  turn  out  this  way, 
on  opposite  sides.  What  this  seemed  to 
say  on  the  campus  was  that  this  was 
tough  and  rough  when  it  came  to  deci- 
sionmaking and,  as  many  of  the  stu- 
dents have  written  to  both  of  us,  the  con- 
tribution It  made  was  that  they,  the 
students,  should  not  be  so  absolute  in 
their  Judgment  as  to  which  was  the  fim- 
damentally  right  answer  and  which  was 
the  wrong  one,  that  there  was  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussion  here  this  afternoon,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  leaving  out  one 
or  two  things  which,  in  all  fairness,  be- 
long also  on  the  table  of  discussion. 

I  think  these  items  refiect  a  part  of 
the  balance  for  judgment.  One  of  those 
I>arts  is  that  which  we  all  take  for  granted 
in  our  history,  and  which  we  sometimes 
leave  out;  namely,  that  a  candidate  nm- 
ning  for  President,  whether  his  name  be 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Ljudon  Johnson, 
Jack  Keimedy,  or  Richard  Nixon,  invari- 
ably finds  it  a  far  different  matter  if  he 
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is  the  wUmer  and  has  to  take  the  con- 
sequences df  being  President.  I  am  sure 
all  candidates  on  the  trail  speak  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  sincere  target, 
their  sincere  commitment,  or  their  sin- 
cere goal,  and  find  as  President  that  the 
responslblUtles  of  that  high  ofBce  pin 
upon  them  an  even  heavier  burden  than 
they  ever  expected  and  a  considerably 
heavier  sense  of  restraint  than  even  they 
had  Imagined. 

I  am  sure  that  this  has  happened  in 
our  time. 

I  say  that,  not  alone  to  try  to  cast  this 
President  In  some  broader  context,  but 
I  think,  rather,  to  hiject  that  again  hito 
the  question  that  has  troubled  us  all  for 
so  long  in  so  many,  almost  impossible 
ways.  Sometimes  I  fear  we  are  guilty  of 
shrinking  the  question  to  such  simple  di- 
mensions that  we  oversimplify  and  make 
it  appear  to  be  easier  in  fact  than  is  the 
case  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  decision 
on  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  specific  pohit? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  the  Senator  from  Arkarwas, 
who  brought  up  this  pohit  with  respect 
to  President  Nixon's  campaign  pledge, 
did  that  in  connection  with  reading  into 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Vice  President 
Agnew,  who  attempted  to  turn  the  de- 
bate into  a  partisan  Issue. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
saying  is  that  it  is  not  a  partisan  Issue 
that  those  considerations  ought  to  be  left 
out  of  the  debate;  that  we  ought  not  to 
debate  it  as  Republicans  or  Democrats 
who  are  seeking  for  themselves  a  politi- 
cal advantage,  hitting  it  over  the  head  as 
a  campaign  pledge;  that  It  ought  to  be 
conducted  In  a  nonpartisan  way.  So,  In 
a  slightly  different  way,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  making  the  same  point; 
that  it  Is  a  debate  which  ought  to  be 
lifted  up  above  merely  partisan  debate.  I 
think  that  point  may  have  been  made 
before  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  came 
into  the  Chamber. 

This  debate  did  not  begin  as  an  at- 
tack on  President  Nixon  or  on  his  policy.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  on  the  fioor  believes 
that  that  present  policy  in  Vietnam  was 
developed,  authored,  or  devised  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  although  he  has  been  a  sup- 
porter of  such  a  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  15  years  and,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
always  favored  the  military  Involvement 
of  our  forces  there.  I  think  that  should 
be  said  against  the  backgroimd  of  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

We  come  back,  it  seems  to  me,  to  those 
famous  campaign  pledges  of  Pranklin 
Roosevelt  made  hi  1940.  when  he  prom- 
ised fathers  and  mother.  a«ain  and  again 
and  again,  that  no  American  boys  would 
be  sent  overseas.  He  said  that,  I  beUeve, 
in  the  context  of  the  deepest  sincerity, 
but  the  facts,  which  went  beyond  the 
control  of  either  Democracts  or  Republi- 
cans, or  Americans  as  a  whole,  took  that 
statement  away  from  him.  He  had  to 
act  according  to  the  times. 

I  am  siure  that  Lyndon  Johnson's  state- 
ment in  1964,  which  was  uttered  hi  the 
midst  of  a  campaign,  was  uttered  in  sin- 
cerity. It  was  after  that  campaign  that 


the  escalati(m  of  events  in  South  Vietnam 
got  underway  in  a  very  extreme  fashion 
and  woidd  have  required  a  President, 
whether  it  had  been  GtoLDWATES  or  John- 
son, to  act  accordingly  and  respond  in  the 
national  interest. 

Thus,  in  the  same  context,  Mr.  Nixon's 
suggestion  In  the  csjnpaign  that  he  had 
some  little  secret  formula  for  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  certainly  part  of  the 
context  of  the  campaign  tr«dl,  where  it 
was  probably  advanced  in  all  genuine- 
ness. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Would  the  Senator 
agree,  then,  that  the  President  probably 
does  not  have  any  specific  plans  for  end- 
ing the  war? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  say  any  plan  that 
any  President  would  have  for  ending  the 
war,  short  of  an  abrupt  pulling  out  of  all 
troops  by  unilateral  action,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  many  other  forces  quite  beyond 
the  President's  absolute  control  or  pre- 
determination. I  would  suppose  that  the 
one  word  that  summarizes  eEu:h  of  the 
steps  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  7 
or  8  or  9  months  is  not  "saneness"  quite 
as  much  as  "continuity" — and  I  think 
there  Is  a  difference. 

I  think  the  course  of  events  Lyndon 
Johnson  set  in  motion  when  he  an- 
nounced he  was  not  going  to  run  and 
that  he  was  Inviting  the  other  side  to 
negotiate,  if  they  woiUd — which  reflected 
the  basic,  enlightening,  and  courageous 
decision  of  Clark  Clifford  that  this  was 
the  time  to  try  to  turn  It  around — set  In 
motion  a  series  of  sequential  events  that 
any  President  coming  into  oflSce  would 
have  had  to  rise  to. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
suggest  that  anybody  who  had  won  In 
November  1968,  including  the  candidates 
who  were  not  nominated,  probably  would 
have  been  deeply  committed  by  the  force 
of  events  underway  as  President,  not  as 
a  candidate. 

What  this  says  to  me  is  that,  as  we  cite 
Clark  Clifford,  as  we  cite  President  John- 
son, as  we  cite  Mr.  Nixon's  speeches  in 
the  campaign — to  contrast  them  from 
the  present — what  we  are  now  bringing 
back  into  the  center  of  the  stage  Is  the 
distortion  by  imagery  that  was  provoked 
largely  by*  the  press  In  the  simple  Uttle 
description  of  a  "dove"  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  "hawk"  on  the  other.  There  were 
doves  and  hawks,  to  be  sure.  The  dove 
was  the  person  who  wanted  total  with- 
drawal. The  hawk  was  the  type  who  ad- 
vocated, "bomb  the  daylights  out  of  them 
until  they  surrender." 

The  dominant  note,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
American  policy  was  that  of  restraint,  of 
limitation,  of  determining  a  very  limited 
objective  and  trying  not  to  go  beyond 
those  bounds. 

I  think  that  was  a  characteristic,  and 
has  remained  a  characteristic,  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  frustrating,  and 
for  many  of  the  "way-out  hawks,"  It  Is 
self-defeating.  For  many  in  the  other 
extreme,  it  is  ridiculous. 

But  I  think,  as  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
occasion  to  say  many  times,  his  re^ly 
toughest  pressure  was  not  from  those 
who  wanted  to  leave  Asia;  the  toughest 
pressure  he  was  imder  all  the  time  was 
from  those  who  wanted  to  go  all  out.  to 
bomb  the  daylights  out  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  then  move  on  to  China. 


Trying  to  hold  American  policy  to  some 
semblance  of  reasonableness  and  re- 
strahit,  but  also  to  respond  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  great  power.  I  think 
was  the  keynote  In  this  whole  approach. 
I  think  that  Is  what  we  are  leavhag  out 
In  this  debate. 

I  think  any  time  vn  face  the  implica- 
tions of  the  limited  concept  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  have  to  face 
that  ugly  moment — and  it  is  an  ugly 
one — ^when  we  have  to  annoimce  that 
this  has  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  mili- 
tarily. We  have  to  turn  into  political 
channels.  We  have  to  move  into  political 
directions.  That  decision  was  made  on 
March  31,  a  year  ago.  "niat  Is  the  de- 
cision to  which  Clark  Clifford  contrib- 
uted so  much.  He  did  not  say  we  should  ' 
not  have  been  there.  He  did  not  say  it 
was  all  a  bad  mistake.  He  did  not  say 
it  was  all  a  nightmare.  He  said  that,  after 
the  shattering  experience  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive a  year  ago,  we  could  afford  the 
risk,  not  of  further  mUitary  involve- 
ment and  crusades,  but,  rather,  the  risk 
of  pohtical  negotiations  for  peace,  for  at 
least  a  deescalation  of  the  violence. 

I  think  this  is  where  we  find  the  pres- 
ent President  now  engaged.  I  wovOd  sus- 
pect that  this  President  may  have  for- 
feited some  of  his  openings  when  his  In- 
temperate comments  were  made  In  the 
live  telecast.  In  his  response  to  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's very  thoughtful  piece  on  this  in- 
terval; but  I  suspect  we  shall  surnve 
that  over  the  long  pull. 

But  I  did  want  to  inject  this  into  the 
colloquy  today:  that  we  are  there;  what- 
ever our  explanations  for  being  there,  we 
are  there,  and  if  we  were  precipitously 
to  pull  bsMJk — which  Is  the  only  clean, 
clear  option  that  a  President  has— the 
consequences  for  a  couple  of  million  peo- 
ple, at  least.  In  South  Vietnam,  who  did 
work  with  the  Americans,  would  be  so- 
bering Indeed.  And  those  consequences 
ought  to  be  sobering  to  any  President: 
and  the  consequences  for  a  neighboring 
coimtry  like  Thailand,  which  occupied 
the  role  she  has  on  the  flanks  of  this 
major  American  operation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  likewise  ought  to  give  us  pause, 
if  we  were  to  decide  to  pull  back.  And 
what  it  means  for  Laos,  which  stood  its 
ground,  and  for  Cambodia,  caught  in  the 
middle,  also  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us. 
It    certainly    cannot    be    lost    upon    a 
President. 

So  I  believe  very  genuinely  that  we 
have  got  to  be  a  little  more  understand- 
ing of  if  not  agreeable  with,  the  spot  in 
which  a  President  finds  himself — and  I 
leave  the  name  of  the  President  out 
only  because  I  think  the  ofBce  of  Presi- 
dent is  what  compels  this  kind  of  posture, 
rather  than  the  particular  man  who  Is  In 
It. 

This  Is  only  my  kind  of  general  over- 
view of  where  we  are  at  the  present  time. 
I  still  believe  we  have  got  to  exert  this 
political  pressure.  I  still  think  we  have 
got  to  make  some  very  deep  and  genuine 
efforts  toward  trying  to  find  political  pegs 
we  can  hang  our  credentials  on,  in  this 
whole  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesy  in  letting  me  into  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  always  a  privi- 
lege and  Instructive  to  hear  what  the 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  ttaa  to  say:  and. 
of  course,  I  appreciate'  the  UAd  words 
that  he  had  to  say  about  me. 

While  I  applaud  the  dedslona  that  were 
made  In  March  1968,  to  move  at  a  some- 
what surer  pace  In  the  direction  of  a 
negotiated  settlement,  as  outlined  In  the 
President's  March  31  speech,  and  also 
an>laud  the  halt  in  the  bombing  of  No- 
vember 1  of  last  year,  I  shaure  the  deep 
sense  of  regret  that  Ambassador  Harrl- 
man  has  expressed  repeatedly  in  recent 
months,  that  we  accompanied  the  bomb- 
ing halt  with  a  step-up  of  military  oper- 
ations in  the  South. 

That  was  done,  I  suspect,  because  of 
some  of  the  fears  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  expresses  here  today,  that  any 
easing  off  on  the  military  effort  on  our 
part  might  lead  to  more  intensive  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  other  side;  where- 
as, as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  halted 
the  bMnbing  of  North  Vietnam,  all  of 
the  predictions  of  the  great  blood  bath 
that  was  supposed  to  take  place  when 
we  stopped  the  bombing  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  flooded  down  into  the  south 
proved  to  be  wrong,  and  they  did  exactly 
the  opposite.  Instead  of  sending  in  addi- 
tional forces  to  take  advantage  of  the 
b<«ibing  halt,  they  pulled  out  22  of  the 
25  regiments  they  had  in  South  Vietnam. 
And  I  share,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  regret 
expressed  by  Mr.  Harrlman  that  we  did 
not  respond  to  that  easing  off  of  military 
pressure  in  the  south  by,  in  effect,  order- 
ing a  de  facto  cease  fire,  and  moving  into 
a  defensive  posture,  where  our  troops 
would  not  flght  except  in  those  cases 
where  it  was  essential  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

We  took  a  different  course.  The  orders 
went  out  to  General  Abrams,  as  alluded 
to  in  general  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
to  maintain  a  policy  of  maximum  mili- 
tary pressure.  That  is  well  known.  Am- 
bassador Harrlman  has  said  it  publicly 
on  several  occasions.  All  of  the  ground 
operations  were  stepped  up  in  the  south, 
the  air  operations  were  increased,  the 
battalion-sized  operations  moved  from 
about  800  a  month  in  November  to  1,100 
a  month  in  January;  and  then,  appar- 
ently, to  our  surprise,  there  was  another 
step-up  in  military  operations  earlier  this 
year  by  the  other  side,  and  we  began 
talking  about  what  we  had  to  do  to  re- 
spond to  their  increased  military  effort. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  here  today  is 
that,  having  halted  the  bombing,  we  take 
another  step,  which  is  to  reverse  the  pol- 
icy of  offensive  military  operations,  move 
into  a  de  facto  cease-fire  and  defensive 
strategy,  and  begin  the  syst^natic  with- 
drawal of  our  forces,  with,  as  I  have  said 
in  my  prepared  text,  only  one  considera- 
tion in  mind  with  reference  to  the  time- 
table, and  that  is  the  safety  of  our  own 
forces,  and  the  provision  of  political  asy- 
lum for  those  Vietnamese  who  feel  a 
genuine  threat  to  their  personal  safety. 

That  Is  a  course  that,  in  broad  outline, 
I  think  has  the  support  of  both  Mr.  Har- 
rlman and  Mr.  Clifford.  They  might  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  details  on  the 
timing  of  the  proposal,  but  essentially  I 
think  It  Is  what  those  two  former  high 
ofllclals  in  the  Johnson  administration 
recommend. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 


Mr.  McOEE.  I  hope  we  do  not  leave 
out  of  our  calculations,  as  we  are  looking 
at  what  the  President  can  and  must  do 
next,  that  a  firm  timetable.  In  numbers 
at  a  specific  date,  probably  is  not 
possible.  It  remains  a  hope,  but  it  is 
probably  not  possible  in  oiedflcs. 

Second,  out  of  all  of  this  experience 
of  the  past  4  years,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  measure  of  gain  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  terms  of  capability,  in 
terms  of  a  little  more  stable  posture 
among  most  of  the  surrounding  smsJl, 
independent  governments,  and  what  this 
is  heading  toward  still,  and  what  we 
have  already  won,  is  the  kind  of  time 
they  have  desperately  needed  in  order 
to  take  over,  in  the  long  nm.  the  respon- 
sibility for  trying  to  maintain  some  kind 
of  a  balance  in  eastern  Asia.  The  de- 
Americanization  of  the  effort  remains 
the  constant  goal  of  all  of  us. 

It  comes  down,  again,  to  the  matter  of 
timing;  and  I  think  this  belongs  in  our 
assessment  and  calculation  as  we  look  at 
what  the  President  might  be  free  to  do, 
or  capable  of  doing,  at  this  particiilar 
moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
courtesy.         

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  the  great  pressure 
of  the  hard-liners  on  the  previous  Presi- 
dent. I  assume  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent is  still  under  such  pressure,  and  I 
want  to  strive  for  a  balance  by  applying 
a  little  pressure  on  the  ot^er  side. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Now  I  am  haivy. 
Mr.  President,  to  s^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  just 
a  week  ago. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  wishes  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  again  courageously  expressing 
his  conscience  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that,  as  we  review  what  has 
been  said  here  today,  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  distinguiahed  Saiator's 
courageous  service  to  his  ooimtry  in  both 
war  and  peace,  and  the  early  position  he 
took  in  questioning  the  stcuice  of  our 
ooimtry  In  this  vicious  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  might  state,  having  been  presoit  dur- 
ing the  earlier  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  I  per- 
haps represent  a  different  stance  than 
any  of  those  Senators.  When  I  was  first 
reading  of  the  opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  what  was  taking  place  there,  I 
was  a  very  strong  advocate  of  oiu:  Na- 
tion's position  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
making  speeches  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration; and  at  approximately  the 
same  time  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  visited  Vietnam  and  came  back 
totally  convinced  that  we  were  in  the 
wrong  there.  I  visited  Vietnam  as  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  and 
came  back  to>tally  convinced  that  our 
position  there  was  rig^t.  That  again,  I 
believe,  demonstrates  what  different 
conclusions  we  can  reach  while  viewing 
basically  the  same  sets  of  circumstances. 


I  have  agonised,  slnoe  Z  •rrived  in 
Washington  this  year,  while  nuJntaining 
my  sllehee.  as  have  other  Senators.  I  was 
present  at  an  earlier  date  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  expressed  his 
conscience  on  this  subject  matter,  and 
there  was  not  an  additional  word  spo- 
ken— everyone.  I  think,  wishing  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
time  after  which  he  implied  and  indi- 
cated something  constructive  would  take 
place.  But  after  these  long  weeks  and 
months,  without  repeating  what  the 
other  distinguished  Senators  have  al- 
ready stated  here  this  afternoon,  I 
reached  Uie  conclusion  that  once  again 
on  the  floor  of  this  great  body  there 
must  be  expressed,  by  those  of  us  who 
feel  as  we  do  in  our  conscience,  oiu-  oppo- 
sition as  well  as  our  hopes  for  bringing 
to  an  end  this  tragic  engagement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
knows,  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  every- 
thing he  has  espoused  here  today.  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree  that  we  now  need,  again, 
a  major  political  breeikthrough,  a  major 
decision  which  it  seems  to  me  must  begin 
with  a  decision  to  cease  fire  and  to  end 
the  assault  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  expressed  my  hopes  that  the 
President  would  announce  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  his  intentions,  and 
affirm  that  when  he  answered,  at  his  press 
conference,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
beat  the  timetable  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  withdrawal  of  our 
combat  forces  from  Vietnam,  that  though 
this  might  not  be  an  immutable  decision, 
it  was  a  sincere  Intention,  for  that  would 
certainly  give  hope  to  the  hearts  of 
Americans  who  so  desperately  desire  an 
end  to  and  a  disengagement  from  this 
confilct. 

So  &s  we  have  searched  our  hearts  and 
our  souls  today,  and  as  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  so  eloquently  and  so  ably  and 
well  in  his  address,  there  is  great  need, 
again,  for  a  political  decision  and  for 
breakthroughs  in  the  direction  the 
Senator  indicated,  noting  that  whenever 
such  a  major  political  decision  had  been 
made  in  the  past,  there  had  been  a  re- 
sponse that  resulted  in  more  hope  and 
more  indication  that  we  might  ulti- 
mately bring  the  conflict  to  an  end. 

I  certainly  concur  that  now  is  the 
time;  and  on  this  eve  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  this  great  Nation, 
we  again  must  reaffirm  affirmatively  our 
intentions  of  disengaging  from  this  con- 
flict, oiu-  intentions  of  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  our  hope 
that  they  can  be  afforded  the  right,  un- 
der international  supervision,  to  select 
the  form  of  government  that  they  de- 
sire; and  our  willingness  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  encourage 
these  alms  and  these  goals. 

Again  I  express  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has 
been  a  leader  for  so  many  years  in  this 
fleld,  and  all  of  the  other  areas  of  the  al- 
leviation of  human  suffering,  who  has 
given  so  much  of  his  time,  his  trouble, 
and  his  dedication,  and  who  hsis  actually 
given  of  his  very  soul  in  striving  to  realize 
his  hopes  for  the  American  people,  in  all 
of  their  siifferings  and  not  exclusively 
those  in  South  Vietnam,  my  great  appre- 
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datkm  for  his  great  display,  again  today, 
of  courage,  at  a  time  when  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  great  criticism,  but  a  time 
which  I  am  sure  Is  undoubtedly  of  the 
greatest  slgntflcanee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  said  this  afternoon.  I 
think  he  demonstrates  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  personal  qualities — certainly 
an  essential  quality  for  greatness  in  the 
political  arena^-whleh  is  the  capacity 
for  personal  change,  the  capacity  to 
change  one's  views  and  convictions  as 
conditions  change,  and  as  new  insights 
develop.  I  think  it  is  a  mark  of  greatness 
when  one  not  only  has  that  capacity,  but 
is  willing  to  state  publicly  the  fact  of  a 
change  in  his  own  views. 

Beyond  that,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on 
a  commission  on  change  in  the  frame- 
work and  the  procedures  of  our  party,  in 
which  he  has  led  the  way.  His  concern 
about  developing  the  kind  of  political 
structures  in  this  coimtry  that  will  en- 
able us  to  achieve  change  in  an  orderly, 
peaceful  manner,  through  our  estab- 
lished political  parties.  Is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  important  priorities  be- 
fore the  coimtry.  It  is  all  well  and  good 
for  us  to  talk  about  the  need  for  change 
in  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
policy,  and  about  national  priorities  here 
at  home:  but  If  we  do  not  have  a  respon- 
sive and  flexible  political  Instrument 
that  is  capable  of  bringing  about  such 
changes,  then  I  suppose  the  alternative 
is  deepening  frustration,  anxiety,  and 
bitterness  In  the  country,  and  more  and 
more  people  turning  to  blocking  the 
streets  and  barricading  the  University 
campuses  rather  than  to  our  traditional 
political  processes. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator,  not  only 
for  what  he  has  said  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  change  in  the  fleld  of  foreign 
policy  and  on  this  matter  that  affects 
the  lives  of  so  many  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam, but  also  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  as  a  very  Important  member 
and  one  of  the  auUiors  and  prime  mov- 
ers of  the  New  Democratic  Reform  Com- 
mission upon  which  he  and  I  are  privi- 
leged to  serve. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

I  think  when  we  talk  about  the  neces- 
sity of  political  change,  and  revision  so 
that  the  American  people  can  better  re- 
flect their  opinions.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  three  junior  Senators  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  today  represent  the  last 
expression  of  the  people  of  America  In 
our  respective  States. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  frwn  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  In 
his  expression  of  commendation  for  the 
Intellectual  and  political  courage  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  displayed 
In  such  enormous  abundance  on  so 
many  occasions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  he  has  been 
courageous  in  war  himself.  Although  he 
would  not  say  it  of  himself,  it  Is  some- 


times more  difficult  to  be  courageous  m 
the  pursuit  of  peace  than  it  is  in  the 
waging  of  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pointed 
out.  It  was  a  month  or  so  ago  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  stood  on 
this  floor— alone — when  others  were 
maintaining  a  respectful  honeymoon 
silence  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  did  it,  in  my 
opinion,  not  to  bring  publicity  upon 
himself,  but  as  a  manifestation  of  how 
deeply  he  felt  and  how  deeply  he  was 
moved  by  the  conditions  that  give  rise 
to  the  remarks  he  made  on  that  occa- 
sion tmd  likewise  to  the  speech  he  has 
made  here  today. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  In  his 
analysis  of  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in. 
Is  not  so  very  much  alone  after  all,  as 
is  shown  by  what  some  other  very  distin- 
guished gentlemen  are  writing  and  ob- 
serving. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
and  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  book  re- 
view prepared  by  Hans  J.  Morganthau 
that  appeared  in  the  June  29  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times.  One  of  the  books 
being  reviewed  was  by  Henry  J.  Kis- 
singer entitled  "American  Foreign 
Policy." 

If  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  I  should 
like  to  read  some  excerpts  from  the  book 
review. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  said: 
The  third  essay,  dealing  with  "The  Viet- 
nam Negotiations"  and  published  last  Jan- 
uary In  Foreign  Affaire,  la,  of  course,  of  the 
greatest  current  Interest  and  has  been  widely 
scrutinized,  In  view  of  the  author's  eminent 
position  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Natlonaa  Security  Affairs  In  the 
Nixon  Administration,  for  clues  as  to  the 
new  Administration's  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  article  provides  an  extremely 
shrewd  appraisal  of  the  issues  likely  to  be 
raised  In  the  negotiations,  of  the  pitfalls  to 
be  avoided,  and  of  the  tactics  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Kissinger  Is  rightly  critical  of  the  dls- 
Jimctlon  between  our  military  strategy  and 
our  political  alms  and  of  our  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  guerrilla  war.  Yet  his 
arguments,  excellent  as  they  are.  remain 
throughout  within  the  conceptual  framework 
established  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 
He  sees  a«  the  central  Issue  "confidence  in 
American  promises."  He  never  raises  the 
issue,  which  to  other  observers  appears  to  be 
central:  Is  the  present  Saigon  Cjrovemment 
capable  of  negotiating  a  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  equality  vrtth  the  Vletcong?  Olven 
Its  actual  weakness,  can  It  have  an  Interest 
In  a  peace  that  would  result  In  Its  extinc- 
tion, and  Is  It  capable  of  remedying  that 
weakness  through  the  reforms  which  we  have 
vainly  urged  upon  a  succeaslon  of  Saigon 
Governments  since  1954? 

Mr.  Kissinger's  answer  Is  the  conventional 
one:  "We  should  continue  to  strengthen  the 
Vietnamese  army  to  permit  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  some  American  forces.  Saigon 
should  broaden  its  base  so  that  It  Is  stronger 
for  the  political  contest  with  the  Oommu- 
nlsts,  which,  sooner  or  later.  It  must  under- 
take." 

WhUe  It  Is  untenable  to  assiune  the  de- 
termination of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  by 
its  class  structure,  that  class  structure,  that 
class  staructure  Indeed  sets  limits  to  what  a 
government  Is  able  to  do  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  government  which  Is  In  the  main  sup- 
ported by  the  absentee  landowners  and  the 
bualneflemen  In  the  cities  Is  incapable  of 
Instituting  the  reforms  we  urge  upoix  It;  for. 


by  dome  eo.  It  would  destroy  Its  own  political 
base.  The  Issue  of  peaoe  and  war  In  Vietnam 
hmgee  upon  our  support  for  a  government 
paralyEed  by  this  dUemma. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
his  speech  here  today  is  agreed  to  by  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  whom  I  consider  to  be  one 
'Of  the  truly  brilliant  commentators  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  add  a  thought  or  two  of  my 
own.  The  Senator  mentioned  in  his 
speech  that  he,  like  Clark  CUfford,  has 
developed  what  is  tantamount  to  an  ob- 
session on  the  Vietnam  war.  His  obses- 
sion, in  its  incipient  stage,  began  perhaps 
in  the  early  months  of  1965.  As  with  all 
obsessions.  It  continued  to  fester,  multi- 
ply, and  expand  as  that  which  gave  rise 
to  the  obsession — the  Vietnam  war — 
itself  seemed  to  fester,  multiply,  and 
expand. 

I  cannot  date  back  my  deep  concern 
over  Vietnam  to  such  an  early  date.  In 
truth  and  in  fact.  If  I  could  relate  my- 
self back  to  the  early  months  of  1965. 1, 
too.  might  have  an  identical  obsession. 
However,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  the 
matter — and  since  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  has  engaged  in  that 
which  is  probably  the  healthiest  of  hu- 
man endeavors,  self-analysis,  and  public 
confession — my  concern  for  the  Vietnam 
war  goes  back  to  a  very  pragmatic  date. 
It  concerned  itself  with  the  time  when  I 
decided  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  US. 
Senate.  I  decided,  as  a  csmdidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  I  ought  to  have  some 
position  and  know  something  about  that 
which  was  developing  Into  the  greatest 

issue  of  our  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  have  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  So,  in  the  summer  of 
1967,  I,  as  a  lay  citizen,  began  to  give 
some  thought,  to  do  some  reading,  some 
listening,  and  some  watching  with  regard 
to  that  great  national  agony  called  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Although  I  did  a  modest  amount  of 
thinking,  reading,  listening,  studying,  and 
watching,  I  readily  confess  that  It  did 
not  create  me  into  an  instant  expert. 
I  nevertheless  became  convinced  that  our 
policies  then  were  erroneous,  as  I  am 
convinced  now  that  our  policies  are 
erroneous. 

In  the  first  speech  I  gave  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  in  September  of  1967,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  And  indeed,  It  Is  the 
one  issue  perhaps  that  I  belabored  to  the 
point  of  boredom  to  many  Missouri 
audiences  throughout  the  campaign. 

I  gave  a  couple  of  speeches  in  the  early 
months  of  1968,  advocating  that  which  in 
part  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  which  has  now  re- 
cently been  suggested  in  speeches  given 
by  former  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
Ambassadors  Vance  and  Harrlman,  with 
respect  to  a  stand  fast  cease-flre.  That 
suggestion  is  contained  In  the  Senator's 
speech.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  it. 
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I  alao  commend  the  Senator  for  point- 
ing out  that  which  is  true  beyond  dlQ>ute. 
that  there  is  not  a  new  proposal  by  the 
present  administration  on  Vietnam. 
Whether  or  not  we  wish  to  go  into  the 
historical  analysis,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOr)  ,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  what  presidential  candi- 
dates say  when  running  for  office  and 
the  obligations  that  are  thrust  upon  them 
once  they  assume  office,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  no  new  iralicy  from  the 
White  House. 

Interesting  as  I  deem  that  to  be,  and 
as  highly  as  I  regard  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  do  not  think  hia  analysis 
Is  partlclarly  germane  to  a  war  which  Is 
going  on  and  has  already  taken  thou- 
sands of  American  lives. 

The  American  people  were  told  that 
there  was  a  new  plan,  a  secret  plan,  that 
had  been  developed.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  adroitly  inquired  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  "Do  you  admit 
that  there  is  no  new  plan  for  Southeast 
Asia?"  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming had  leas  than  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. \'\ 

The'  Ifuth  is  that  there  Is  no  new  plan. 
It  is  a  redistillation,  a  rearticulation  of 
that  which  had  been  repeatedly  said  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  so  many 
times  that  memory  cannot  recall.  It  was 
said  during  the  years  1965.  again  in  1966, 
again  in  1967.  and  again  in  1968. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  an- 
other portion  of  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  before  I  move  on  to 
the  one  portion  with  which  I  will  dis- 
agree. 

In  the  Senator's  speech,  he  points  to 
oiu-  overreliance  on  the  Thieu-Ky  regime. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  agree  that  it 
is  not  only  an  overreliance,  but  it  also  at 
times  almost  amounts  to  a  subservience 
to  the  point  of  being  more  worried  about 
offending  Mr.  Thieu  and  Mr.  Ky  than 
being  concerned  with  what  is  right  for 
America  and  what  is  morally  right  for 
Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  every  conversation 
that  takes  place,  whether  it  be  at  Mid- 
way or  elsewhere,  we  are  concerned 
about  Mr.  Ilileu  and  ask,  "Will  it  cause 
him  any  difficxolty  in  his  administra- 
tion?" 

The  proper  concern  should  be  what  Is 
right  for  the  American  people  and  what 
is  morally  right  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  of  which  Thieu  and  Ky  are 
the  technical  leaders  in  an  election  that 
is  certainly  not  what  we  view  in  our 
country  as  being  a  free  and  fully  par- 
ticipatory national  election. 

Finally,  I  must  say  this,  so  as  to  make 
the  record  clear.  There  \s  a  portion  of 
the  Senator's  fine  speech  with  which  1 
cannot  identify.  I  presume  that  the 
reason  for  my  inability  to  adopt  that  por- 
tion is  that  his  agony,  his  obsession, 
dates  back  longer  than  does  mine  and 
with  a  greater  depth  of  perception  than 
mine— his  from  early  1965,  mine  from 
the  fall  of  1967.  The  position  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  taken  here  to- 
day may  well,  in  due  course,  be  my 
position  and  that  of  other  Senators  if 
this  war  drones  on,  if  it  drones  on  with 
weekly  issues  of  Life  magazine  contain- 
ing   the  faces   of  hundreds   of  young 


Americans  who  are  giving  their  lives, 
knowing  that  the  war  Is  not  going  to  be 
won.  knowing  that  it  is  ever  so  gradu- 
ally being  deesealated. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  had  a  boy  17  or  18 
years  of  age  who  was  about  to  be  drafted, 
and  he  came  in  to  see  you  and  said, 
"I'm  going  into  the  Army,  and  I  will 
probably  be  sent  to  Vietnam,"  I  guess 
if  he  asked  you,  you  would  have  to  tell 
him  the  truth:  "Well,  young  man,  you 
are  going  to  a  w«r  Uiat  will  end  perhaps 
by  the  end  of  1970,  maybe  in  1971.  We  are 
not  going  to  win  it,  and  you  and  maybe 
thousands  of  others  are  likely  to  die.  But 
that  is  American  policy,  a  policy  that 
started  way,  way  back.  You  know  how 
foreign  policy  is,  young  man.  It  has  a  way 
of  turning  itself  on  and  not  turning  it- 
self off.  But  go  forth  and  be  a  patriotic 
soldier.  I  hope  you  will  get  back.  I  hope 
your  picture  will  not  appear  in  a  future 
issue  of  Life  magazine." 

But  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  Juncture  to  adopt  the 
penultimate  recommendation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota;  namely,  that 
the  United  States  should  unilaterally 
withdraw  its  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
Before  we  reach  that  decision,  I  should 
like  to  exhaust  such  other  remedies  as 
a  standfast  cease-fire.  I  should  like  to 
exert  more  muscle  on  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  to  have  it  broaden  its  base  con- 
siderably so  as  to  include  neutralists.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
exhaust  remedies  such  as  these  and  have 
them  shown  to  be  fruitless  before  adopt- 
ing the  penultimate  conclusion. 

Finally,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
outset.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  by  the 
American  people  for  his  valor,  his  in- 
tellectual courage,  and  his  integrity  in 
doing  what  he  has  done  here  today,  and 
has  done  so  ably  and  nobly  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past,  speaking  with  a 
wholesome  mind  and  a  compassionate 
heart  about  the  overriding,  compelling 
issue  of  our  time. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  was  so 
gracious  in  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  statement,  which  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  moving  state- 
ments we  have  heard  on  the  floor  in  a 
long  time. 

Without  in  any  way  qualifying  the 
position  outlined  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks, I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
regard  the  first  order  of  business  as  not 
the  exact  timetable  of  our  withdrawal, 
which  I  said  in  my  speech  would  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  considerations  of 
safety  of  our  troops;  but  I  agree  with 
him  that  perhaps  the  most  urgent  order 
of  business — and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHis)  made  this  point — is  to 
change  the  general  order  under  which 
General  Abrama  is  now  operating,  which 
is  one  of  maximum  military  pressure  on 
the  enemy,  and  to  move,  instead,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  enemy,  instead  of  (basing  than 
out  into  the  jungle.  I  think  we  should 
avoid  that  kind  of  tactic  and  adopt  a 
purely  defensive  strategy,  in  which  the 
only  time  that  firepower  would  be  used 
would  be  for  the  defense  of  any  troops 


that  were  threatened  by  a  massing  of 
enemy  forces. 

So  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
the  priority  of  orders,  which  is  to  move 
to  something  we  can  do  inunedlately,  and 
that  is  to  chance  the  standing  orders  to 
our  field  commanders.  The  President  can 
do  that  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  by  a 
telephone  call.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
better  fits  the  official  policy  we  now 
espouse,  which  is  a  policy  of  denouncing 
any  hcqje  of  military  victory,  and  a  policy 
supposedly  aimed  at  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

Let  us  attach  the  highest  sense  of 
urgency  to  stopping  the  killing  of  Amer- 
ican troops  and  the  killing  of  Vietnam- 
ese. I  see  nothing  to  be  served  by  offen- 
sive operations  that  do  not  really  change 
the  character  of  our  negotiating  position 
in  Paris,  but  which  do  harden  the  lines 
on  both  sides  and  make  it  very  difficult 
for  negotiations  to  take  place — which 
kill  our  forces,  kill  our  troops,  and  lead 
to  continued  devastation  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  sensitive  perception  of  the  politi- 
cal and  personal  issues  involved  in  this 
struggle.  They  are  perhaps  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  diplomatic  and  military 
strategies  that  have  been  tried  in  Viet- 
nam these  many  years. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  produced  so  many 
more  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Viet- 
nam than  have  be&i  produced  in  the 
State  Department  or  in  the  Pentagon,  al- 
though some  of  them,  after  they  have  left 
office,  have  become  rather  dramatic  crit- 
ics of  our  policy.  I  think  one  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  Senators  are  sensitive,  as 
political  figiires,  to  some  of  the  dilemmas 
that  our  military  personnel  have  faced  in 
Vietnam  when  they  have  tried  to  make 
up  for  the  political  bankruptcy  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  increased  the  in- 
puts of  American  military  power.  Our 
basic  mistake  has  been  to  try  to  make  up 
for  political  weakness,  a  lack  of  political 
leadership  In  Vietnam,  by  substituting 
American  military  power.  That  has  really 
been  at  the  bottom  of  our  dilemma  for 
many  years. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  tmd  other 
Senators  who  have  had  not  only  the  good 
political  Judgment,  but  the  good  moral 
Judgment,  it  seems  to  me,  to  call  for  a 
different  course  in  Vietnam  in  the  inter- 
est not  only  of  ourselves  but  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  been  waiting  for  some 
time  for  me  to  jrield  to  him,  I  should  like 
to  yield  first  to  him. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  permitting  me  to  speak 
first. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  share  the 
floor  at  this  time  with  two  fellow  fresh- 
men, the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  .  I  am  pleased  also  that 
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we  have  followed,  in  this  debate.  Sen- 
ators as  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  MlBSOuri  (Mr. 
Stmhioton)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chuech)  in  oommentlng  on  the  flne 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  and  In 
speaking  out  on  Vietnam  and  on  the 
cause  of  peace. 

I  Join  them  in  admiring  the  con- 
science, compassion,  courage,  and  crea- 
tivity of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
over  a  long,  long  time  in  facing  up,  as  an 
American,  to  the  great  responsibilities 
and  problems  we  all  face  in  Vietixam  and 
in  the  world. 

I  totally  share  the  Senator's  anguish 
over  the  depth  of  American  participa- 
tion in  what  he  so  aptly  calls  the  cur- 
rent and  present  blood  bath  in  Vietnam. 
I  share  totally  his  grave  concern  over 
the  price  we  pay  at  home  in  so  many 
and  varied  ways  for  what  is  happening 
to  us  and  to  others  in  Vietnam.  I  share 
his  deep  concern  over  the  natiu-e  of  the 
orders  that  om  military  leaders  are  car- 
rying out  at  present  in  Vietnam. 

I  noted  the  carefully  guarded,  yet 
alarming  and  rather  veiled  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
about  the  natxu*  of  those  orders. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  also  share  the 
hopes  of  the  President  that  he  will  be 
able  to  beat  the  timetable  set  forth  by 
Clark  Clifford,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  have  a  hope  of  my  own  about 
what  the  President  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish. I  hope  he  has  done  something 
very  signiflcant  and  not  something  sym- 
bolic; that  it  is  something  of  substance, 
and  that  it  will  become  plain  with  the 
beginning  of  the  withdrawal  of  troops. 
I  hope  we  all  see  that  we  are  going  be- 
yond the  25,000  figure  to  something  far 
more  substantial. 

The  Senator  remarked  very  appropri- 
ately of  the  need  for  an  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  eve 
of  our  holiday  of  independence.  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  that  statement,  also. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
proclaim  its  independence  from  the 
Commimists  in  Hanoi  and  from  the  cor- 
rupt men  in  Saigon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  it  is  out- 
rageoiis  that  our  policy,  the  present 
American  policy,  depends  on  the  willing- 
ness of  Commiuilsts  to  start  making  less 
war,  and  the  willingness  of  a  corrupt 
government  in  Saigon  to  start  making 
more  war.  I  think  it  is  outrageous  and 
unacceptable  that  our  policy  depends 
on  the  willingness  of  the  Communists 
and  the  corrupt  government  in  Saigon 
to  discuss  peace.  Apparently  we  can  only 
make  signiflcant  moves  toward  peace  if 
they  make  moves  toward  peace. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  the  decision- 
making process  into  our  hands.  I  believe 
with  the  Senator  that  untU  we  make 
clear  that  we  are  on  our  way  out  there 


is  no  reason  to  think  the  Commimists 
will  in  any  signiflcant  way  diminish 
their  determination  to  make  war,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  the  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  will  make  any  move 
toward  assuming  its  responsibility.  Why 
should  they  assume  the  responsibility  to 
do  the  major  fighting  when  we  seem  so 
willing  everlastingly  to  do  that? 

For  these  reasons  I  Join  in  this  general 
way  in  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
think  we  have  to  apply  these  pressures. 
I  feel,  although  I  have  much  hope  about 
the  President's  plan,  we  wljl  not  see 
progress  imtll  we  move  out  of  the  Jimgles 
amd  swamps  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  time  I  will  not  comment  on 
the  Senator's  remarks  other  than  to 
thank  him  for  his  splendid  contribution 
to  our  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnia.  I  realize  how 
deep  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ia  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  discussed  this  person- 
ally. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I 
know  how  deep  is  his  conviction. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  a  very  deep  conviction  in  re- 
gard to  Vietnam  and  has  had  for  ZVi  or 
4  years. 

I  felt  it  was  a  great  error  in  judgment 
to  become  involved  in  a  ground  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that,  too,  is  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

During  the  past  SVi  or  4  years,  how- 
ever, since  our  country  has  committed  a 
large  number  of  troops  to  Vietnam,  I 
have  taken  a  course  somewhat  different 
than  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
have  felt  the  only  course  I  could  follow 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  was  to  give 
support  to  those  troops  through  support- 
ing the  Commander  in  Chief,  which  I  did 
when  President  Johnson  was  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  which  I  do  now 
when  Richard  Nixon  is  Commander  in 
Chief. 

So  I  shall  not  comment  on  th€  Sen- 
ator's spcfech  today  except  one  aspect  of 
it  about  which  I  would  like  to  obtain  a 
clearer  understanding. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  he  had  met  with  North  Vietnamese 
negotiators  in  Paris? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  Let  me  say,  in 
responding  to  the  Senator,  that  I  gave 
some  thought  to  that  matter  over  a  pe- 
riod of  months.  I  decided  it  would  be  a 
useful  effort  to  make,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what 
really  was  the  position  of  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

The  Senator  knows  something  about 
the  credibility  problem  we  have  had  with 
respect  to  our  Vietnamese  policy.  That 
was  imderscored  recently  by  the  article 
of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford, 
in  which  he  revealed  that  much  of  what 
we  were  tc^d  as  a  matter  of  official  policy 
in  1967  and  1968  was  actually  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  reservations  on  his  part 
even  at  that  time. 

I  have  felt  there  was  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  we  were  not  being  given  a 


full  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  I 
wanted  to  hear  their  position  for  myself. 
In  preparation  for  that  trip  I  first  read 
the  Logan  Act,  to  make  sure  I  understood 
the  law  in  this  country  with  respect  to 
Americans  talking  to  representatives  of 
foreign  governments.  Having  read  that, 
I  advised  the  State  Department  and  Am- 
bassador Lodge  of  my  intention  to  talk 
with  the  delegations  from  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Lodge  expressed  the  view  that  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  helpful  effort: 
that  it  might  be  one  more  line  of  com- 
munication; that  it  might  be  helpful  in 
getting  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
other  side. 

I  carefully  explained  to  the  delega- 
tions from  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  that  under 
American  law  and  American  practice  no 
one  other  than  authorized  American  per- 
sonnel have  the  right  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  United  States;  that  I  was 
not  there  as  a  negotiator  or  to  try  to 
persuade  them  to  do  anything,  or  to 
interpret  the  position  of  our  Govern - 
ment:  but  to  interrogate  them  and  draw 
them  out  as  a  concerned  citizen  and 
Member  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  ^s  in 
their  minds,  and  what  it  was  th1|f  was 
blocking  the  possibility  of  anegottated 
settlement. 

I  give  that  information  by  way  of  back- 
ground to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  gives  addi- 
tional information  which  I  am  glad  to 
have. 

Frankly,  I  had  wondered  when  I  first 
heard  It  on  the  radio,  and  then,  second, 
when  I  heard  it  in  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress this  afternoon,  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
meeting  with  the  official  representatives 
of  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  concern.  I  debated  the  matter 
long  and  hard  before  I  made  the  judg- 
ment to  go.  I  should  add  one  final  point 
in  response  to  the  Senator's  question. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  United  States 
I  called  the  White  House  and  arranged 
for  a  lengthy  "debriefing  session"  with 
Mr.  Kissinger,  the  President's  top  ad- 
viser on  national  security  affairs,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  also  trans- 
mit my  observations  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  passes 
through  my  mind  is:  Are  we  going  to 
attempt  to  have  individual  negotiations, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  representatives  of 
the  enemy  in  Paris?  If,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  said,  Mr,  Lodge  said 
it  Is  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  do,  I  assume 
other  Senators  would  be  free  to  meet 
with  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  make  clear  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  absolutely  Improper 
for  anyone  other  than  authorized  per- 
sonnel to  posture  as  a  negotiator,  to  rep- 
resent the  negotiating  position  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  try  to  persuade  an 
enemy  coimtrj',  or  any  countrs'.  to  a  dif- 
ferent view  at  a  time  when  negotiations 
are  in  process.  That  is  why  I  made  per- 
fectly clear  both  to  the  Hanoi  delegation 
and  to  the  National  Liberation  Front 
that  I  was  there  to  ask  questions  and  not 
to  interpret  the  position  of  my  coimtry 
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and  not  to  tiy  to  persuade  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent negotiating  position;  that  I  was 
there  simply  to  enlarge  my  own  under- 
standing of  what  was  in  their  minds  and 
what  was  holding  up  the  possibility  of  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  podtlon.  I  am  sure  he  acted 
In  complete  good  faith. 

I  Just  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
listening  to  the  debate  today,  I  have  con- 
siderable question  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  Member  of  the  VS.  Senate 
meeting  with  the  official  representatives 
of  a  country  with  which  we  are  at  war. 
I  do  not  tliink  there  can  be  any  doubt 
In  anyone's  mind  that  we  are  at  war  with 
North  Vietnam.  If  there  is  any  doubt, 
look  at  the  casualty  figures.  We  have 
suffered  273,000  casualties  there.  So  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  at  war. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Even  though  the 
Senator  would  quite  agree  that  officially 
we  are  not  at  war? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  While,  of 
coursew  .officially,  we  may  not  be  at  war, 
I-think-that  any  reasonable  person — and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota — does  not  deny  that  we  are  at 
war. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  deplore  it. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
deplores  it,  and  I  deplore  It,  but  we  are  at 
wjar. 

mV.  McGOVERN.  I  also  deplore  the 
casualties. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  fact  is.  we 
are  at  war.  Officially  we  are  not  at  war, 
but  we  are  at  war. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  In  the  Senate 
admit  we  are  at  war. 

The  question  In  my  mind  is  whether 
we  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  by  meeting  privately  with  an 
official  group  from  a  nation  with  which 
we  are  at  war. 

One  other  comment.  The  Senator  in 
his  speech,  mentioned — I  think  he  men- 
tioned it  in  the  context  of  his  discussion 
with  the  representatives  of  Hanoi  in  re- 
gard to  the  bombing  halt.  That  was 
brought  up  in  his  speech,  I  believe. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  brings 
to  mind  this  thought.  Since  April  1, 1968, 
which  is  15  months  ago  almost  to  the 
day,  that  was  the  day  President  Johnson 

first  began  to  restrict i 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  then  sub- 
sequently to  eliminate  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Now,  since  that  day.  the 
United  States,  of  all  the  casualties  it  has 
suffered  in  Vietnam,  45  percent  of  them 
have  occurred  during  the  past  15 
months,  since  that  bombing  halt. 

Another  figure  I  want  to  bring  out 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  point,  I  think  that  for  the 
RxcoRO  he  should  add  that  the  bombing 
halt  occurred  on  November  1,  that  there 
was  only  a  reduction  of  the  area  bombed 
prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  show  I  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  Although  there 
was  a  reduction  of  the  area  bombed.  As 
of  April  1,  the  number  of  aerial  missions 
flown  over  North  Vietnam  after  April  1 
actually  Increased  rather  than  decreased. 


that  is,  the  bcMnblng  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail,  where  the  infiltration  was  taking 
place.  Increased  rather  than  decreased 
after  the  April  1  change  referred  to  by 
the  Senator.  There  wa6  no  real  bombing 
halt  of  North  Vietnam  until  November  1. 
That  was  followed  by  a  dramatic  and 
noticeable  decrease  in  American  casual- 
ties which  continued  through  the  fall 
and  vrtnter  of  1988. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  had  better  re- 
state the  situation  as  I  see  It.  then,  to 
be  certain  of  my  accuracy. 

I  think  what  I  said  was  that  beginning 
April  1,  1968.  President  Johnson  re- 
stricted  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  then  sub- 
sequently eliminated- — 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  the  sub- 
sequent elimination  came  on  November 
1.  so  that  between  April  1  and  November 
1  all  bombing  north  of  the  19th  parallel 
was  eliminated.  So  there  was  an  elim- 
ination of  bombing  above  that  parallel. 
There  was  still  some  bombing  of  North 

Vietnam 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Between  the 
19th  parallel  and  the  DMZ. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  very  heavy,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Bir.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  that  was 
not  the  major  part  of  North  Vietnam, 
Just  a  small  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  bring  that  up  only  to  say  and  to  re- 
peat that  in  the  past  15  months,  since 
President  Johnson  on  the  night  of  March 
31  made  his  TV  speech  and  the  statement 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate,  and 
to  show  his  good  faith  was  halting  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
19th  parallel,  in  order  to  get  negotiations 
started. 

Yet,  that  was  15  months  ago  that  the 
bombing  was  restricted,  and  45  percent 
of  our  casualties  have  occurred  during 
those  15  months,  and  negotiations  are 
not  started  yet.  Yes,  we  have  suffered 
some  121,000  casualties  since  April  1  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  let  us  make  the  Rec- 
ord clear  that  the  longest  delay  in  the 
start  of  negotiation  in  Paris  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  In 
Saigon,  which  refused  to  go  to  Paris 
and  begin  the  negotiations  long  after 
the  regime  in  Hanoi  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  proceed  with  negotiations. 
Thus,  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  who 
held  up  the  negotiating  process  in  Paris, 
let  us  not  forget  about  the  generals  who 
control  the  government  in  Stdgon.  They 
were  principally  responsible  for  the 
delay. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  the  first 
place,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  assess 
the  blame. 

That  Is  not  the  point  I  am  concerned 
with  on  these  negotiations  as  to  where 
the  blame  lies.  The  fact  is  that  althoiigh 
the  United  States,  through  President 
Johnson,  took  affirmative  steps  by  elimi- 
nating the  bombing  of  most  of  North 
Vietnam  15  months  ago,  we  still  are  no 


better  off,  so  fUr  te  I  can  see,  than  we 
were  at  that  point 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  cite  figures 
for  1969.  For  the  first  6  months  of  1969, 
the  UJS.  casualty  figures  in  Vietnam  have 
average  1,930  per  week.  So  the  casualties 
are  still  great. 

We  are  still  suffering  severe  casualties 
In  Vietnam.  We  are  still  at  war.  We  are 
still  in  a  very  precarious  and  difficult 
position.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  way  out 
of  this  tragic  Involvement. 

My  only  purpose  in  rising  was  that 
since  I  was  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
Senator  was  making  his  speech,  I  felt  I 
wanted  to  comment  on  that  one  aspect  of 
It;  namely,  to  express  the  personal  view 
that  I  question  whether  it  is  appropriate 
for  a  U.S.  Senator  to  meet  with  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country  during  a  time  of  war. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  acted  in  good  faith.  I  do  not 
question  that  for  a  moment.  I  know  that 
he  did  what  he  thought  was  best  for  our 
Nation. 

But,  as  one  Senator,  I  express  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  in  a  position  of  high  responsibil- 
ity, meeting  with  the  enemies  of  our 
Nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  tlmt  I  fully 
appreciate  the  concern  that  he  expresses. 
Those  same  considerations  went  through 
my  mind  for  many,  many  months  before 
I  finally  decided  to  imdertake  this  effort. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  rest  if  I  thought 
anything  I  had  done  in  reference  to 
these  discussions,  or  what  I  have  said 
here  on  the  fioor  this  srftemoon,  or  at 
any  earlier  time,  had  cost  the  life  of  one 
single  American  boy  or  had  helped  con- 
tinue this  war  for  1  day.  The  only 
thing  that  motivates  my  Interest  in  this 
issue  is  a  desire  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
war  and  to  try  to  understand  what  is 
delaying  the  negotiating  process,  and 
what  it  is  that  keeps  this  senseless  kill- 
ing going  on  on  both  sides.  That  was  the 
reason  for  my  explorations  in  Paris.  It 
is  my  reason  for  speaking  out  today. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  decision  at 
an  earlier  time  was  right  or  wrong  in 
always  voting  for  appropriations  to  sup- 
port the  war  in  Vietnam,  even  though 
I  opposed  the  war;  but,  like  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  have  always  voted  for 
the  appropriations  to  supply  the  needs 
of  that  war,  even  though  I  felt  we  had 
ordered  American  boys  Into  a  confilct 
that  was  not  In  our  national  interest. 

I  am  not  sure  how  long  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  vote  for  appropriations  to 
support  that  war — not  because  I  am  any 
less  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
troops  there,  but  because  I  think  we  have 
perhaps  reached  the  point  where  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  purse,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  the  policy  that  is 
keeping  our  troops,  our  young  men  there, 
and  which  is  not  going  to  accomplish 
anything,  in  my  opinion.  In  terms  of 
advancing  our  national  Interest. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  Just  ask  one  question. 
I  know  the  answer.  I  know  the  Senator 
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from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  I  believe  all  Senators  who  have 
apoken  here  this  afternoon,  have  given 
unlimited  and  undying  support  to  our 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  continual- 
ly throughout  this  war.  I  want  to  ask  If 
the  United  States,  upon  haHing  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  from  the  air, 
proportionately  increased  air  attacks 
and  other  attacks  in  the  south,  which 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  casualties? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  that.  Almost  con- 
currently with  the  halt  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  we  stepped  up  the 
battalion-size  operations  from  around 
800  a  month  to  something  around  1,100 
a  month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  Increased  very 
substantially  the  number  of  aerled  bomb- 
ing missions  flown  over  South  Vietnam. 
We  increased  the  amphibious  (Mjerations 
to  a  scale  our  commander  said  we  had 
not  reached  anywhere  in  the  world  since 
World  War  n. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  those  offen- 
sive operations  on  our  part  have  had 
more  to  do  with  the  continuing  high 
casualty  rate  than  the  offensive  opera- 
tions on  the  other  side. 

We  all  deplore  the  killing  and  the  ter- 
rorism and  the  brutality  of  the  enemy 
troops.  I  think  we  can  do  something 
about  reducing  the  violence  and  the  kill- 
ing by  the  strategy  that  we  follow,  and 
that  is  what  I  plead  for  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  believe  they  are 
significant  in  light  of  this  debate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  several 
documents  in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  the 
memoirs  of  Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway,  who 
was  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  mld- 
1950's,  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed 
that  we  send  American  forces  into  South- 
esist  Asia.  General  Rldgway  was  one  of 
those  great  generals  who  helped  to  per- 
suade General  Elsenhower,  also  a  great 
general,  not  to  do  that.  He  writes  of  that 
decision  in  his  memoirs,  in  1956. 

How  sad  it  is  that  that  decision  not 
to  intervene  in  1954  did  not  remain  our 
policy  from  that  day  on. 

I  also  ask  unai^imous  consent  that  an 
article  by  the  former  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup, 
entitled  "The  New  American  Militarism," 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1969  edition 
of  Atlantic  magazine,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  article  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1969  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  the  report  of  a  U.S.  study  team, 
including  Bishop  James  Armstrong; 
Robert  Drlan,  S.J.,  dean  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School;  and  Rear  Adm. 
Arnold  True. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

EZCZKPr  ^KOM  RiOGWAT  MxicomB 
When  the  day  comes  for  me  to  face  my 
Maker  and  accoimt  for  my  actions,  the  thing 


I  would  be  moat  humbly  jwoud  of  wu  the 
fact  that  I  fought  against,  and  perbapa  con- 
tributed to  preventing  the  cairylng  out  of 
pome  harebrained  tactical  Bcbemea  which 
would  have  cost  the  Uvee  of  tboiuanda  of 
men.  To  that  Uat  of  tragic  accidents  that 
fortunately  never  happened  I  wotild  add 
the  Indochina  Intervention. — Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Oen.  Matthew  Bldgwar.  in  his  Mem- 
oirs, published  In  1956. 

THX   NKW   AlUnUCAK   MnJTABIBM 

(By  Oen.  l>aTld  M.  Shoup) 
(Non. — Its  roots  are  In  the  experience  of 
World  War  n.  The  burgeoning  military  ee- 
tabllshment  and  associated  Industries  fuel 
It.  Antl-Communlsm  provides  the  climate 
which  nurtvires  It.  'It"  is  a  "new  American 
mlUtarlsm."  General  Shoup,  a  hero  of  the 
Battle  of  Tarawa  In  1043,  who  rose  to  become 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  for  four  years  imtil  his  retirement  In 
December,  1963,  doesn't  like  It.  He  has  writ- 
ten this  essay  In  collaboration  with  another 
retired  Marine  officer.  Colonel  James  A. 
Donovan.) 

America  has  become  a  militaristic  and  ag- 
gressive nation.  Our  massive  and  swift  In- 
vasion of  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965, 
concurrent  with  the  rapid  buildup  of  XT.S. 
military  power  In  Vietnam,  constituted  an 
Impressive  demonstration  of  America's  read- 
iness to  execute  military  contingency  plans 
and  to  seek  military  solutions  to  problems 
of  political  disorder  and  potential  Commu- 
nist threats  In  the  areas  of  our  interest. 

This  "military  task  force"  type  of  diplo- 
macy Is  In  the  tradition  of  our  more  primi- 
tive, pre-World  War  n  "gunboat  diplomacy." 
In  which  we  landed  small  forces  of  Marines 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property  from 
the  perils  of  native  bandits  and  revolution- 
aries. In  those  days  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Its 
Marine  landing  forces  were  our  chief  meims, 
short  of  war,  for  showing  the  flag,  exercising 
American  power,  and  protecting  U.S.  inter- 
ests abroad.  The  Navy,  enjoying  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  was  a  visible  and  effective  power, 
The  Marines  could  be  employed  ashore,  "on 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  might 
direct"  without    congressional  approval  or  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  U.S.  Army  was  not 
then  used  so  freely  because  it  was  rarely 
ready  for  expeditionary  service  without  some 
degree  of  mobilization,  and  Its  use  overseas 
normally   required   a   declaration   of   emer- 
gency or  war.  Now,  however,  we  have  nu- 
merous  contingency   plans   involving   large 
joint     Air     Porce-Army-Navy-Maxlne     task 
forces  to  defend  U.S.  interests  and  to  safe- 
guard ova  allies  wherever  and  whenever  we 
suspect  Communist  aggression.  We  maintain 
more  than  1,517,000  Americans  In  uniform 
overseas  in  119  countries.  We  have  8  treaties 
to  help  defend  48  nations  If  they  ask  us 
to— or  If  we  choose  to  Intervene  In   their 
affairs.  We  have  an  Immense  and  expensive 
military  establishment,  fueled  by  a  gigantic 
defense    Industry,    and    millions    of    proud, 
patriotic,  and  frequently  bellicose  and  mUl- 
taristlc  citizens.  How  did  this  militarist  cul- 
ture evolve?  How  did  this  militarism  steer 
us   into   the   tragic   military   and   political 
morass  of  Vietnam? 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  American  attitudes 
were  typically  isolationist,  pacifist,  and  gen- 
erally antlmllltary.  The  regular  peacetime 
military  establislunent  enjoyed  small  pres- 
tige and  limited  Influence  upon  national  af- 
fairs. The  public  knew  little  about  the  armed 
forces,  and  only  a  few  thousand  men  were  at- 
tracted to  military  service  and  careers.  In 
1940  there  were  but  428,000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  scale 
of  the  war,  and  the  world's  power  relation- 
ships which  resulted,  created  the  American 
military  giant.  Today  the  active  armed  forces 
contain  over  3.4  million  men  and  women, 
with  an  additional  1.6  million  ready  reserves 
and  National  Guardsmen. 


Aaulrloa*s  vastly  expanded  world  role  after 
World  War  n  hinged  upon  miUUry  power. 
The  voice  and  views  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary people  became  mcreaslngly  prominent. 
During  the  postwar  period,  distinguished 
mUlUry  leaders  from  the  war  years  fUled 
many  tc^  positions  In  government.  Generals 
Marshall.  ESsenhower,  MacArtbur.  Taylor. 
Rldgway,  LeMay,  and  others  were  not  only 
popular  heroes  but  respected  opinion-mak- 
ers. It  was  a  time  of  International  readjust- 
ment; military  minds  offered  the  benefits  of 
firm  views  and  problem-solving  experience 
to  the  management  of  the  nation's  affairs. 
Military  proceduree — Including  the  general 
staff  system,  briefings,  estimates  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  organizational  and  operational 
techniques  of  the  highly  schooled,  confident 
military  professionals — spread  throughout 
American  culture. 

World  War  n  had  been  a  long  war.  Millions 
of  young  American  men  had  matured,  been 
educated,  and  gained  rank  and  stature  dur- 
ing their  years  in  uniform.  In  spite  of  them- 
selves, many  ret\imed  to  clvUlan  life  as  In- 
doctrinated,    combat-experienced      military 
professionals.  They  were  veterans,  and   for 
better  or  worse  wotild   never  be  the  same 
again.  America  wUl  never  be  the  same  either. 
We  are  now  a  nation  of  veterans.  To  the  14  9 
million    veterans   of   World   War   n,    Korea 
added  another  5.7  million  five  years  later, 
and  ever  since,  the  large  peacetime  military 
establishment  has  been  training  and  releas- 
ing draftees,   enlistees,   and  short-term   re- 
servists by  the  hiindreds  of  thousands  each 
year.  In  1968  the  total  living  veterans  of  U.S. 
military  service  numbered  over  23  million, 
or  about  20  percent  of  the  adult  population. 
Today,  most  middle-aged  men,  most  busi- 
ness,   government,    civic,    and    professional 
leaders,  have  served  some  time  in  uniform. 
Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  their  military 
training  and  experience  have  affected  them, 
for  the  creeds  and  attitudes  of  the  armed 
forces  are  powerful  medicine,  and  can  become 
hablt-formlng.  The  military  codes  include  all 
the  virtues  and  beliefs  used  to  motivate  men 
of  high  principle:  patriotism,  duty  and  serv- 
ice to  country,  honor  among  fellowmen,  cour- 
age In  the  face  of  danger,  loyalty  to  organiza- 
tion and  leaders,  self-sacrifice  for  comrades, 
leadership,  discipline,   and   physical   fitness. 
For  many  veterans  the  military's  efforts  to 
train  and  indoctrinate  them  may  weU  be  the 
most   impressive  and   Influential  experience 
they   have   ever   had — especially  so  for   the 
young  and  less  educated. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  armed  forces  has 
its  own  special  doctrlnat  beliefs  and  well- 
catalogued  customs,  traditions,  rituals,  and 
folklore  upon  which  It  strives  to  build  a 
fiercely  loyal  military  character  and  esprit  de 
corps.  AU  ranks  are  taught  that  their  unit 
and  their  branch  of  the  military  senlce  are 
the  most  elite,  Important,  efficient,  or  effec- 
tive In  the  military  establishment.  By  be- 
lieving In  the  superiority  and  importance  of 
their  own  service  they  also  ptrovide  them- 
selves a  degree  of  personal  status,  pride,  and 
self-confidence. 

As  they  get  older,  many  veterans  seem  to 
romanticize  and  exaggerate  their  own  mili- 
tary experience  and  loyalties.  The  policies, 
attitudes,  and  positions  of  the  powerful  vet- 
erans' organizations  such  as  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  AM- 
VETS.  totaling  over  4  million  men,  frequent- 
ly  reflect  this  pugnacious  and  chauvinistic 
tendency.  Their  memberships  generally  favor 
military  solutions  to  world  problems  In  the 
pattern  of  their  own  earlier  experience,  and 
often  sissert  that  their  military  service  and 
sacrifice  should  be  repeated  by  the  younger 
generations. 

CloeMy  related  to  the  attitudes  and  in- 
fluence of  America's  mllUons  of  veterans  Is 
the  vast  and  powerful  complex  of  the  de- 
fense Indtutiles,  which  have  been  described 
in  detaU  many  times  In  the  eight  years  since 
General  Elsenhower  first  warned  of  the  mUl- 
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tary-lndustri&l  power  complex  In  his  fare- 
well addreas  as  PrwMent.  The  relattonsblp 
between  tba  defenee  Indtntry  and  tbe  mili- 
tary ectabUshment  U  cloeer  than  many  dtl- 
>ens  realise.  Together  they  form  a  powerful 
public  opinion  lobby.  The  several  military 
service  aaaoelatloa«  provide  both  a  fotxun 
and  a  meeting  ground  for  the  military  and 
Its  laduitrles.  The  aeeoeiatlons  also  provide 
each  ot  the  armed  services  with  a  means  of 
fostering  their  respective  roles,  objectives, 
and  propaganda. 

Each  of  the  four  services  has  its  own  asso- 
ciation, and  there  are  also  additional  mili- 
tary function  associations,  for  ordnance, 
management,  defense  industry,  and  defense 
transportation,  to  name  some  of  the  more 
prominent.  The  Air  Force  Association  and 
the  Association  of  the  C.S.  Army  are  the 
largest,  best  organized,  and  most  effective 
of  the  service  associations.  The  Navy  League, 
typical  of  the  "silent  service"  traditions,  Is 
not  ss  well  co<«dlnated  in  Its  public  rela- 
tions efforts,  and  the  small  Marine  Corps 
Association  Is  not  even  in  the  same  arena 
with  the  other  contenders,  the  Marine  Asso- 
ciation's main  activity  being  the  publication 
of  a  semiofficial  monthly  magazine.  Actually, 
the  service  associations'  respective  magazines, 
with  ta.  estimated  combined  circulation  of 
orer  VOS^M,  are  the  primary  medium  serv- 
ing the  several  associations'  purposes. 

Air  force  and  Space  Digest,  to  cite  one 
example,  la  the  magazine  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  and  the  unofficial  mouthpiece  of 
the  US.  Air  Force  doctrine,  "party  line,"  and 
propaganda.  It  frequently  promotes  Air  Force 
policy  that  has  been  officially  frustrated  or 
suppressed  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  beats  the  tub  for  strength  through 
aerospace  power.  Interprets  diplomatic,  stra- 
tegic, and  tactical  problems  in  terms  of  air- 
power,  stresses  the  requirements  for  quan- 
tities of  every  type  of  aircraft,  and  frequently 
perpetuates  the  extravagant  Actions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  bombing.  This,  of  course. 
Is  well  coordinated  with  and  supported  by 
the  multlbllllon-doUar  aerospace  Industry, 
which  thrives  upon  the  boundless  desires  of 
the  Air  Force.  They  reciprocate  with  lavish 
and  expensive  ads  in  every  issue  of  Air  Force. 
Over  M.OOO  members  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation receive  the  magazine.  Members  in- 
clude active,  reserve,  retired  personnel,  and 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Additional 
thoxisands  of  copies  go  to  people  engaged  in 
the  defense  industry.  The  thick  mixture  of 
advertising,  propaganda,  and  Air  Force  doc- 
trine continuously  repeated  in  this  publica- 
tion provides  its  readers  and  writers  with  a 
form  of  Intellectual  hypnosis,  and  they  are 
prone  to  believe  their  own  propaganda  be- 
cause they  read  it  In  Air  Farce. 

The  American  people  have  also  become 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  militarism,  to 
uniforms,  to  the  cult  of  the  gun,  and  to  the 
violence  of  combat.  Whole  generations  have 
been  brought  up  on  war  news  and  wartime 
propaganda;  the  few  years  of  peace  since 
1939  liave  seen  a  steady  stream  of  war  nov- 
els, war  movies,  comic  strips,  and  television 
programs  with  war  or  military  settings.  To 
many  Americans,  military  training,  expedi- 
tionary service,  and  warfare  are  merely  ex- 
tensions of  the  entertainment  and  games  of 
childhood.  Even  the  weaponry  and  hardware 
they  use  at  war  are  similar  to  the  highly 
realistic  toys  of  their  youth.  Soldiering  loses 
appeal  for  some  of  the  relatively  few  who 
experience  the  blood,  terror,  and  filth  of 
battle;  for  many,  however,  including  far  too 
mxmy  senior  professional  officers,  war  and 
combat  are  an  exciting  adventure,  a  com- 
petitive game,  and  an  escape  from  the  dull 
routlnee  of  peacetime. 

It  la  this  Influential  nucleus  of  aggressive, 
ambitious  professional  military  leaders  who 
are  the  root  of  America's  evolving  militarism. 
There  are  trm  410,000  commissioned  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  four  armed  services.  Of 
these,  well  orer  half  are  Junior  ranldng  re- 


serve officers  on  temporary  active  duty.  Of 
the  160,000  or  so  regular  career  officers,  only 
a  portion  are  senior  r«nklng  colonels,  gen- 
erals, and  admirals,  but  It  Is  they  who  con- 
stitute the  elite  core  of  the  mlUtary  estab- 
lishment. It  Is  these  few  thousand  top-rank- 
ing professionals  who  command  and  man- 
age the  armed  forces  and  plan  and  formu- 
late military  policy  and  opinion.  How  Is  it, 
then,  that  in  q>lte  of  civilian  controls  and 
the  national  desire  for  peace,  this  small 
group  of  men  exert  so  much  martial  Influ- 
ence upon  the  goverdment  and  life  of  the 
American  people? 

The  military  will  disclaim  any  excess  of 
power  or  Influence  on  their  part.  They  will 
point  to  their  small  numbers,  low  pay,  and 
subordination  to  civilian  masters  as  proof  of 
their  modest  status  and  Innocence.  Never- 
theless, the  professional  military,  as  a  group, 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
most  influential  of  the  various  segments  of 
the  American  scene.  Three  wars  and  six 
major  contingencies  since  1940  have  forced 
the  American  people  to  become  abnormally 
aware  of  the  armed  forces  and  their  lead- 
ers. In  turn  the  military  services  have  pro- 
duced an  unending  supply  of  distinguished, 
capable,  articulate,  and  effective  leaders.  The 
sheer  skill,  energy,  and  dedication  of  Amer- 
ica's military  officers  make  them  dominant 
In  almost  every  government  or  dvlc  orga- 
nization they  may  inhabit,  from  the  federal 
Cabinet  to  the  local  PTA. 

The  hard  core  of  high-ranking  profession- 
als are,  first  of  all,  mostly  service  academy 
graduates:  they  had  to  be  physically  and 
intellectually  above  average  among  their 
peers  Just  to  gain  entrance  to  an  academy. 
Thereafter  for  the  rest  of  their  careers  they 
are  exposed  to  constant  competition  for  se- 
lection and  promotion.  Attrition  is  high, 
and  only  the  most  capable  survive  to  reach 
the  elite  senior  ranks.  Few  other  professions 
have  such  rigorous  selection  systems;  as  a 
result,  the  top  military  leaders  are  top- 
caliber  men. 

Not  many  industries.  Institutions,  or  ci- 
vilian branches  of  government  have  the  re- 
sources, techniques,  or  experience  In  train- 
ing leaders  such  as  are  now  employed  by  the 
armed  forces  in  their  excellent  and  elabo- 
rate school  systems.  BifiUtary  leaders  are 
taught  to  command  large  organizations  and 
to  plan  big  operations.  They  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  influencing  others.  Their  educa- 
tion is  not,  however,  liberal  or  cultural.  It 
stresses  the  tactics,  doctrines,  traditions,  and 
cores  of  the  military  trade.  It  produces  tech- 
nicians and  dlsclplee,  not  philosophers. 

The  men  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  mili- 
tary helrarchy  have  usually  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness  as  leaders,  planners,  and 
organization  managers.  They  have  perhaps 
performed  heroically  in  combat,  but  most  of 
all  they  have  demonstrated,  their  loyalty 
as  proponents  of  their  own  service's  doctrine 
and  their  dedication  to  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. The  paramount  sense  of  duty  to 
follow  orders  is  at  the  root  of  the  military 
professional's  performance.  As  a  result  the 
military  often  operate  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  the  arena  of  defense  policy 
planning  than  do  their  civilian  counterparts 
In  the  State  Department.  The  military  plan- 
ners have  their  doctrinal  beliefs,  their  loyal- 
ties, their  discipline,  and  their  typical  desire 
to  compete  and  win.  The  civilians  in  govern- 
ment can  scarcely  play  the  same  policy-plan- 
ning game.  In  general  the  military  are  better 
organised,  they  work  harder,  they  think 
stralghter.  and  they  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
objective,  which  Is  to  be  Instantly  ready  to 
solve  the  problem  through  military  action 
while  ensuring  that  their  respective  service 
gets  its  proper  mission,  role,  and  recogni- 
tion in  the  operation.  In  an  emergency  the 
military  usually  have  a  ready  plan;  if  not, 
their  numerous  doctrinal  manuals  provide 
firm  guidelines  for  action.  PollUcians,  civilian 
appointees,  and  diplomats  do  not  normally 


have  the  same  coofldence  kbont  bow  to  react 
to  threats  and  violence  as  do  the  mlUtary. 

The  motivations  behind  these  endeavors 
are  difficult  for  civilians  to  understand.  For 
example,  military  professionals  cannot 
measure  the  success  of  their  individual  efforts 
in  terms  of  personal  financial  gain.  The  armed 
forces  are  not  profit-making  organizations, 
and  the  rewards  for  excellence  in  the  mili- 
tary profession  are  acquired  In  less  tangible 
forms.  "Hius  it  is  that  promotion  and  the 
responsibilities  of  higher  command,  with 
the  related  fringe  benefits  of  quarters,  serv- 
ants, privileges,  and  prestige,  motivate  most 
career  officers.  Promotions  and  choice  Job 
(Y>portunitles  are  attained  by  constantly 
performing  well,  conforming  to  the  expected 
patterns,  and  pleasing  the  senior  officers.  Pro- 
motions and  awards  also  frequently  result 
from  heroic  and  distinguished  performance 
in  combat,  and  it  takes  a  war  to  become  a 
military  hero.  Civilians  can  scarcely  under- 
stand or  even  believe  that  many  ambitious 
military  professionals  truly  yearn  for  wars 
and  the  opportunities  for  glory  and  distinc- 
tion afforded  only  in  combat.  A  career  of 
peacetime  duty  is  a  dull  and  frtistratlng 
prospect  for  the  normal  regular  officer  to 
contemplate. 

The  professional  military  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  some  additional 
motivations  which  Influence  their  readiness 
to  Involve  their  country  in  military  ventures. 
Unlike  some  of  the  civilian  policy-makers, 
the  military  has  not  been  obsessed  with  the 
threat  of  Communism  per  se.  Most  military 
people  know  very  little  about  Communism 
either  as  a  doctrine  or  as  a  form  of  gtovern- 
ment.  But  they  have  been  given  reason 
enough  to  presume  that  It  is  bad  and  rep- 
resents the  force  of  evil.  When  they  can 
Identify  "Conununist  aggression."  however, 
the  matter  then  becomes  of  direct  ooncem 
to  the  armed  forces.  Aggressors  are  the  ennny 
In  the  war  games,  the  "bad  guys,"  the 
"Reds."  Defeating  aggression  is  a  gigantic 
combat-area  competition  rather  than  a  cru- 
sade to  save  the  world  from  Communism.  In 
the  military  view,  all  "Communist  aggres- 
sion" Is  certain  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

The  armed  forces'  role  in  performing  its 
part  of  the  national  security  policy — In  ad- 
dition to  defense  against  actual  direct  attack 
on  the  United  States  and  to  maintaining  the 
strategic  atomic  deterrent  forces — is  to  be 
prepared  to  employ  its  General  Purpose 
Forces  In  support  of  our  collective  security 
policy  and  the  related  treaties  and  alliances. 
To  do  this  it  deploys  certain  forces  to  forward 
zones  in  the  Unified  Commands,  and  main- 
tains an  up-to-date  file  of  scores  of  detailed 
contingency  plans  which  have  been  thrashed 
out  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Important  features  of  these  are  the  move- 
ment or  deployment  schedules  of  task  forces 
assigned  to  each  plan.  The  various  details 
of  these  plans  continue  to  create  intense 
rivalries  between  the  Navy-Marine  sea-lift 
forces  and  the  Army-Air  Force  team  of  air- 
mobility  proponents.  At  the  senior  comnuind 
levels  parochial  pride  in  service,  personal  am- 
bitions, and  old  Army-Navy  game  rivalry 
stemming  back  to  academy  loyalties  can  in- 
fluence strategic  planning  far  more  than 
most  civilians  would  care  to  believe.  The 
game  is  to  be  reedy  for  deployment  sooner 
than  the  other  elements  of  the  Joint  task 
force  and  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  the  "first 
to  fight."  The  danger  presented  by  this  prac- 
tice is  that  readiness  and  deployment  speed 
become  ends  in  themselves.  This  was  clearly 
revealed  In  the  massive  and  rapid  interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965  when 
the  contingency  plans  and  interservlce  rivalry 
appeared  to  supersede  diplomacy.  Before  the 
world  realized  what  was  happening,  the  mo- 
mentum and  velocity  of  the  military  plana 
propelled  almost  20.000  U.S.  soldiers  and 
Marines  Into  the  small  turbulent  republic  In 
an  Impressive  race  to  test  the  respective  mo- 
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bUlty  of  tJM  Army  and  the  Martnee,  and  to 
attain  overall  command  of  "U.S.  Wctcm  Don. 
Rep."  Only  a  fraetlon  of  the  force  depSoyed 
was  needed  or  Justified.  A  small  IMK-model 
Marine  landing  tarce  could  probkMy  have 
handled  the  situation.  But  the  Army  airlifted 
much  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  to  the 
scene.  Included  a  lieutenant  general,  and 
took  charge  of  the  opeTstl(Hi. 

Simultaneously,  in  Vietnam  during  1086 
the  four  services  were  racing  to  build  up 
combat  strength  in  that  hapless  country.  This 
effort  was  ostensibly  to  save  South  Vietnam 
from  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vletnamaae  ag- 
greaaion.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  It  was 
motivated  in  part  by  the  same  old  Inter- 
servlce rivalry  to  demonstrate  respeetlTe  Im- 
portance and  combat  effectiveness. 

The  punitive  air  strikes  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  in  late  19M 
revealed  the  readiness  of  naval  air  forces  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam.  (It  now  appears  that 
the  Navy  actually  had  attack  plans  ready 
even  before  the  alleged  Incident  tO(A  placet) 
So  by  early  1WJ8  the  Navy  carrier  people  and 
the  Air  Force  initiated  a  contest  of  compara- 
tive strikes,  sorties,  tonnages  dropped,  "Killed 
by  Air"  claims,  and  target  grabbing  which 
continued  up  to  the  1968  bombing  pause. 
Much  of  the  reporting  on  air  action  has 
consisted  of  misleading  data  or  propaganda 
to  serve  Air  Force  and  Navy  piu-poses.  In  fact, 
it  became  Increasingly  apparent  that  the  U.S. 
bombing  effort  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  has  been  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
and  expensive  hoaxes  ever  to  be  put  over 
on  the  American  people.  Tactical  and  close 
air  support  of  ground  operations  Is  essential, 
but  air  power  use  In  g;eneral  has  to  a  large 
degree  been  a  contest  for  the  operations 
planners,  "fine  experience"  for  young  pilots, 
and  opportunity  for  career  officers. 

The  hlgly  trained  professional  and  aggres- 
sive career  officers  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  played  a  similar  game.  Prior  to  the 
decision  to  send  combat  units  to  South 
Vietnam  In  early  1965,  both  services  were 
striving  to  Increase  their  Involvement.  The 
Army  already  had  over  16,000  military  aid 
personnel  serving  In  South  Vietnam  in  the 
military  adviser  role.  In  training  missions, 
logistic  services,  supporting  helicopter  com- 
panies, and  in  Special  Forces  teams.  This  In- 
vestment of  men  and  material  Justified  a 
requirement  for  addtlonal  U.S.  combat  units 
to  provide  local  security  and  to  help  protect 
our  growing  commitment  of  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnam   regime. 

There  were  also  top-ranking  Army  officers 
who  wanted  to  project  Army  ground  combat 
units  Into  the  Vietnam  struggle  tor  a  variety 
of  other  reasons;  to  test  plans  and  new 
equipment,  to  test  the  new  alr-mobtle 
theories  and  tactics,  to  try  the  tactics  and 
techniques  of  counterlnsurgency,  and  to  gain 
combat  experience  for  young  officers  and  non- 
commissioned ofBcers.  It  also  appeared  to  be  a 
case  of  the  military's  duty  to  stop  "Com- 
munist aggression"  In  Vietnam. 

The  Marines  had  somewhat  similar  moti- 
vations, the  least  of  which  was  any  real  con- 
cern about  the  political  or  social  problems 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  In  early  1965  there 
was  a  shooting  war  going  on  and  the  Ma- 
rines were  being  left  out  of  it,  contrary  to 
all  their  traditions.  The  Army's  military  ad- 
visory people  were  hogging  American  par- 
ticipation— except  for  a  Marine  Corps  trans- 
port helicopter  squadron  at  Danang  which 
was  ^helping  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  For  several  years  young  Marine  of- 
ficers had  been  going  to  South  Vietnam  from 
the  3rd  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa  for  short 
tours  of  "on-the-job  training"  with  the  small 
South  Vietnam  Marine  Corps.  There  was  a 
growing  concern,  however,  among  some  sen- 
ior Marines  that  the  Corps  should  get  in- 
volved on  a  larger  scale  and  be  the  "first  to 
fight"  In  keeping  with  the  Corps's  traditions. 
This  would  help  Justify  the  Corps's  contin- 
ued existence,  which  many  Marines  seem  to 
consider  to  be  in  constant  Jeopardy. 


The  Corps  had  also  spmat  aamnl  years  ex- 
ploring the  theories  of  counterlnsurgency 
and  as  early  as  1961  had  developed  an  elab- 
orate lecture-demonstration  called  oPBaanoN 
coaicoaAMT,  for  school  and  Marlae  Corps  pro- 
motion purposes,  which  depleted  the  Marines 
conducting  a  large-scale  amphibious  opera- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Vietnam  and  thereby 
helping  resolve  a  hypothetical  aggressor- 
insurgency  problem.  As  always  It  was  impor- 
tant to  Marine  planners  and  doctrinaires  to 
apply  an  amphibious  operation  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation  and  provide  Justification  for 
this  special  Marine  functional  responsibility. 
So  Marine  planners  were  seeking  an  accept- 
able excuse  to  thrust  a  landing  force  over  the 
beaches  of  Vietnam  when  tbe  Viet  Cong  at- 
tacked the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  camp  at 
Pletku  in  February,  1965.  It  was  considered 
unacceptable  aggression,  and  the  President 
was  thereby  prompted  to  put  UJ3.  ground 
combat  units  Into  the  war.  Elements  of  the 
3rd  Marine  Division  at  Okinawa  were  al- 
ready aboard  ship  and  eager  to  go,  for  the 
Marines  also  Intended  to  get  to  Vietnam  be- 
fore their  neighbor  on  Okinawa,  the  Army's 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  arrived.  (Actually 
the  initial  Marine  unit  to  deploy  was  an  air- 
lifted antiaircraft  missile  battalion  which 
arrived  to  protect  the  Danang  air  base.)  With 
these  initial  deployments  the  Army-Marine 
race  to  build  forces  In  Vietnam  began  in 
earnest  and  did  not  slow  down  until  both 
became  overextended,  overcommltted,  and 
depleted  at  home. 

For  years  up  to  1964  the  chiefs  of  the 
armed  services,  of  whom  the  author  was  then 
one.  deemed  it  unnecessary  and  unwise  for 
UJB.  forces  to  become  involved  In  any  ground 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  1964,  there  were 
changes  In  the  compoaition  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  the  Johnson  Administration,  en- 
couraged by  the  aggressive  military,  has- 
tened Into  what  has  become  the  quagmire 
of  Vietnam.  The  intention  at  the  time  was 
that  the  war  effort  be  kept  small  and 
"limited."  But  as  the  momentum  and  In- 
volvement built  up,  the  military  leaders  ra- 
tionalized a  case  that  this  was  not  a  limited- 
objective  exercise,  but  was  a  proper  war  in 
defense  of  the  United  States  against  "Com- 
munist aggression"  and  In  honor  of  our  area 
conunltments. 

The  battle  successes  and  heroic  exploits  of 
America's  flne  young  fighting  men  have 
added  to  the  military's  traditions  which  extol 
service,  bravery,  and  sacrifice,  and  so  It  has 
somehow  become  unpatriotic  to  question  our 
military  strategy  and  tactics  at  the  motives 
of  military  leaders.  Actually,  however,  the 
military  commanders  have  directed  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  they  have  managed  the  details 
of  its  conduct;  and  more  than  most  civilian 
officials,  the  top  military  planners  were 
initially  ready  to  become  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam combat  "and  have  the  opportunity  to 
practice  their  trade.  It  has  been  popular  to 
blame  the  civilian  administration  for  the 
conduct  and  fall\ires  of  the  war  rather  than 
to  question  the  motives  of  the  mlUtary.  But 
some  of  the  generals  and  admirals  are  by 
no  means  without  responsibility  for  the 
Vietnam  miscalculations. 

Some  of  the  credibility  dlfflcultles  experi- 
enced by  the  Johnson  Administration  over 
its  war  situation  reports  and  Vietnam  policy 
can  also  be  blamed  in  part  upon  the  military 
advisers.  By  its  very  nature  most  military 
activity  falls  under  various  degrees  of  security 
classification.  Much  that  the  military  plans 
or  does  must  be  kept  from  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  military  is  Indoctrinated  to  be  secretive, 
devious,  and  misleading  in  its  plans  and 
operations.  It  does  not,  however,  always  con- 
fine Its  security  restrictions  to  purely  mili- 
tary operations.  Each  of  the  services  and  all 
of  the  major  commands  practice  techniques 
of  controlling  the  news  and  the  release  of 
self-serving  propaganda:  in  "the  Interests  of 
national  defense."  to  make  the  service  look 
good,  to  cover  up  mistakes,  to  build  up  and 


pUbUclBe  a  distinguished   military   person- 
ality, or  to  win  a  round  In  the  continuous 
gamesmanship  of  the  Interservlce  contest.  If 
tbe  Johnson   Administration   suffered   from 
lack  of  credibility  in  Its  reporting  of  the  war, 
the  truth  would  reveal  that  much  at  the 
hocus-pocus  stemmed  from  schemers  In  the 
military  services,  both  at  home  aitd  abroad. 
Our  milltarlstle  culture  was  bom  of  the 
necessities  of  World  War  n,  nurtured  by  the 
Korean  War,  and  became  an  accepted  aspect 
of  American  life  during  the  years  of  cold  war 
emergencies   and   real   or   imagined   threats 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  Bot%  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  institutions  of  militarism  grew 
during  these  yesrs  because  of  the  momentum 
of  their  own  dynamism,  the  vigor  of  their 
ideas,  their  large  size  and  scope,  and  beoacse 
of  the  dedicated  concentration  of  the  emer- 
gent military  leaders  upon  their  doctrinal 
objectives.  The  dynamism  of  the  defense  es- 
tabllahment  and  its  cult\u«  is  also  Inspired 
and  stimulated  by  vast  amounts  of  money, 
by  the  new  creations  of  military  research  azKl 
materiel  development,  and  by  the  concepts 
of  the  Defense  Department-supported  "think 
factories."    These    latter    are    extravagantly 
funded  dvlUan  organisations  of  scientists, 
analysts,  and  retired  mlUtary  strategists  who 
feed  new  mUltarlstlc  philosophies  into  the 
Defense   Department   to   help   broaden    the 
views  of  the  single  serrloe  doctrinaires,  to 
create  fresh  policies  and  new  requirements 
for  ever  larger,  more  expetislve  defense  forces. 
Somewhat  like  a  religion,  the  basic  appeals 
of  anti-Communism,  national  defense,  and 
patriotism    provide    tbe    foundation    for    a 
powerful  creed  upon  which  the  defense  estab- 
lishment  can  build,   grow,   and   Justify   its 
cost.  More  so  than  many  large  bureaucratic 
organizations,  the  defense  establishment  now 
devotes  a  large  share  of  its  efforts  to  self- 
perpetuation,  to  Justifying  Its  organizations, 
to  preaching  Its  doctrines,  and  to  self -main- 
tenance and  management.  Warfare  becomes 
an  extension  of  war  games  and  field  tests. 
War  Justifies  the  existence  of  the  establish- 
ment, provides  experience  for  tbe   military 
novice  and  challenges  for  the  senior  officer. 
Wars  and  emergencies  put  the  military  and 
their  leaders  on  the  front  pages  and  give 
status  and  prestige  to  the  professionals.  Wars 
add  to  the  military  traditions,  the  self-nour- 
ishment of  heroic  deeds,  and  provide  a  new 
crop  of  military  leaders  who  become  the  re- 
dedlcated  disciples  of  the  code  of  service  and 
military  action.  Being  recognized  public  fig- 
ures in  a  nation  always  seeking  folk  heroes, 
the  mUitary  leaders  have  been  largely  exempt 
from  the  criticism  experienced  by  the  more 
plebeian  politician.  Flag  officers  are  consid- 
ered "experts."  and  their  views  are  often  ac- 
cepted by  press  and  Congress  as  the  gospel. 
In   turn,   the  distinguished   mlUtary   leader 
feels  obligated  not  only  to  perpetuate  loyally 
"the  doctrine  of  his  service  but  to  comply 
with  the  stereotyped  military  characteristics 
by  being  tough,  aggressive,  and  firm  in  his 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  and  his 
belief  In  the  military  solutions  to  world  prob- 
lems. Standing  closely  behind  these  leaders, 
encouraging  and  prompting  them  are  the  rich 
and  powerful  defense  Industries.  Standing  in 
front,  adorned  with  service  caps,  ribbons,  and 
lapel    emblems,   is   a   nation   of   veterans — 
patriotic,  belligerent,  romantic,  and  well  In- 
tentloned,  finding  a  certain  sublimation  and 
excitement  In  their  country's  latest  military 
venture.    MlUtarlsm   In   America   is   in   fuU 
bloom  and  promises  a  future  of  vigorous  self- 
pollination — unless  the  blight  of  Vietnam  re- 
veals that  militarism  Is  more  a   poisonous 
weed  than  a  glorious  blossom. 

A     Vietnam     Rbapfraisal — The     Pcxsonal 
HiSTOKT  or  Onz  Man's  Vtxw  and  How  It 

EVOLVXD 

(By  Clark  M.  Clifford) 
Viet    Nam    remains    unquestionably    the 
transcendent    problem    that    confronts    our 
nation.  Though  the  escalation  has  ceased. 
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«•  Mam  to  b«  DO  claaw  to  flndlnf  our  way 
out  of  thla  tnOmtaly  oonapla  dtOoutty.  Tbt 
cnalWIwieo  of  tbo  poat  hM  boocmo  tbo  f nio- 
tratton  of  tbo  p>«Mot.  PMdletloiM  of  prog- 
r«M  Mut  <i€  mOifrr  nwoMa.  nutdo  ao  ottua 
by  to  B*ay,  1i»t«  pvovod  to  bo  llluaovy  m  tbo 
fl»ht»P»  u>d  tho  dyUiff  MDtlniM  at  a  tncle 
rata.  Wltbln  our  eountry.  tba  malofxia 
qutokMu  ABd  tha  dabata  abarpana.  Thoa  la 
a  growlog  Impatlanoa  amoac  onr  paopla,  and 
qoaatlona  nganUac  tba  war  and  our  par- 
tlolpatloa  In  It  ara  balna  aakad  vltb  lacreas- 
lag  Tahamanoa. 

Many  lodlvMuala  tteaaa  paat  yaara  hay* 
Bought  to  maka  aooM  contrlbntiaB  toward 
flndlac  tba  aaawan  that  bava  baaa  ao  elu- 
alTa.  It  te  with  tbla  bopa  in  mlad  tbat  I 
praaant  barawltb   tba  eaaa  talatory  of  one 
man'k  attitude  toward  Vlat  Nam.  and  the 
▼arloua  atagaa  of  tbougbt  ba  axpailanead  aa 
ba  ploddad  patafuUy  from  oaa  point  of  vlaw 
to  anotber;  and  aaotbor,  unttl  b«  arrlTed  at 
tba  wnahaliabla  opfslon  ba  poaaaaaea  today. 
Vlewa  on  Vlat  Nam  bava  become  Increas- 
ingly poUrlaad  aa  the  war  baa  gone  on  with- 
out Tlalbla  prograaa  toward  the  traditional 
Amarloan  mUlUry  triumph.  There  remain 
some  who  inalat  tbat  wa  weaa  right  to  inter- 
vene militarily  and,  becaoae  we  were  right. 
weliave  V6  eboloe  but  to  praee  on  until  the 
enemy  khlftklea  under  and  ooncedea  defeat. 
At   the   other   extreme,   and   in   Increaalng 
numbers,  there  are  tboae  who  m»intfft»>  that 
the  preaent  unaatlafactory  situation  proves 
tbat  our  Viet  Nam  policy  has  been  wrong 
f*om  the   very  hegtnnlng.   There  are  even 
tboae  who  suggeat  that  our  problems  In  Viet 
Nam  cast  doubt  on   the  entire  eourae  of 
American  foreign  policy  since  World  War  n. 
Both  schools  share  a  oonunon  and,  as  I  see 
It,  an  erronaoua  oonoept.  They  both  would 
maka  mUltary  victory  tba  ultimate  teat  of 
the  propriety  of  our  participation  In  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  find  myaalf  unable  to  agree  with  either 
extreme.  At  tba  time  of  our  original  Involve- 
mant  In  Viet  Nam.  I  considered  It  to  t>e 
based  upon  sound  and  unassailable  premises, 
thoroughly  oonslstent  with  our  self-interest 
and  our  reaponalbUltlaa.  There  has  been  no 
change  In  the  exemplary  character  of  our  in- 
tentions in  Viet  Nam.  We  Intervened  to  help 
a  new  and  small  nation  resist  subjugation 
by  a  neighboring  country — a  neighboring 
country,  incidentally,  which  was  being  as- 
sisted by  the  resources  of  the  world's  two 
largest  communist  powers. 

I  see  on  profit  and  no  purpoae  in  any  divi- 
sive naUonal  debate  about  whether  we  were 
right  or  wrong  initially  to  become  Involved 
In  the  struggle  In  Viet  Nam.  Such  debate  at 
the  present  time  clouds  the  Issue  and  ob- 
scures the  pressing  need  for  a  clear  and 
logical  evalusUon  of  our  preeent  predicament, 
and  how  we  can  extricate  ourselves  from  It. 

Only  history  wlU  be  able  to  teU  whether 
or  not  oiir  military  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  warranted.  Certainly  the  decisions 
that  brought  It  about  were  based  upon  a 
reasonable  reading  of  the  past  three  decades. 
We  had  seen  the  calamitous  consequences  of 
standing  aside  while  totalitarian  and  ex- 
pansionist nations  moved  successively  against 
their  weaker  neighbors  and  accumulated 
a  military  might  which  left  even  the  stronger 
nations  uneasy  and  Inseciu-e.  We  had  seen  In 
the  period  Immediately  after  World  War  II 
the  seemingly  insatiable  urge  of  the  Soviet 
Umon  to  secure  satellite  states  on  Its  west- 
em  periphery.  We  had  seen  In  Asia  Itself  the 
attempt  by  open  Invasion  to  extend  com- 
munist control  Into  the  independent  South 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula.  We  had  reason 
to  feel  that  the  fate  averted  in  Korea  through 
American  and  United  Nations  military  force 
would  overtake  the  Independent  countries 
of  Asia,  albeit  In  somewhat  subUer  form, 
were  we  to  stand  aside  while  the  communist 
North  sponsored  subversion  and  terrorism  In 
South  Viet  Nam. 
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The  transfonnattoB  tbat  baa  taken  place 
in  my  thinking  has  bean  brought  about, 
however,  by  tba  oondualon  tbat  tba  world 
situation  baa  ahangsd  dramatically,  and  tbat 
Amertcaa  tavalvamant  in  Viet  Nam  eaa  and 
must  change  with  It.  Important  li^redienta 
of  this  praaant  situation  Inelude  tba  manner 
in  which  South  Viet  Nam  and  Ita  Asian 
nelgbbora  have  reapoaded  to  the  threat  and 
to  our  own  maaaive  intervention.  They  alao 
include  internal  developments  both  In  Asian 
natlODs  and  elsewhere,  aad  the  changing  re- 
lations among  world  powers. 

Tba  daoialona  which  our  nation  faoea  to- 
day in  Viet  Nam  should  not  be  made  on 
Interpretations  of  the  facta  as  they  were 
perceived  four  or  five  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
even  if,  through  oompromlae,  a  oonsanaua 
could  ba  raaebed  on  these  interpretatlona. 
They  mtiat  Instead  be  based  upon  our  preaent 
view  of  ova  obllgaUona  as  a  world  power; 
upon  our  eurrent  concept  of  our  national 
security;  upon  our  conclusions  regarding  our 
commitments  as  they  exist  today:  upon  our 
fervent  dealre  to  contribute  to  peace  through- 
out the  world:  and,  bopafully,  upon  our 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  enlightened 
self-interest. 

But  these  are  broad  and  general  goldelinee, 
subject  to  many  constructions  and  mlseon- 
structlons.  They  also  have  the  obvious  draw- 
back of  being  remote  and  Impersonal. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  present 
to  the  reader  the  Intimate  and  highly  per- 
sonal experience  of  one  man,  in  the  hope 
that  by  so  doing  there  wlU  be  a  simpler  and 
clearer  understanding  of  where  we  are  In  Viet 
Nam  today,  and  what  we  must  do  about  it 
I  shall  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  IdenUfy, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  origins  of  my  conscious- 
ness of  the  problem,  the  opportunities  I 
had  to  obtain  the  facts,  and  the  resulting 
evolution  of  what  I  shall  guardedly  refer  to 
as  my  thought  processes. 

n 
Although  I  had  served  President  Truman 
In  the  White  House  from  Iilay  1945  imtll 
February  i960,  I  do  not  recaU  ever  having 
had  to  focus  on  Southeast  Asia.  Indochina,  as 
It  was  then  universaUy  known,  was  regarded 
by  our  government  as  a  French  problem. 
President  Tniman  was  prompted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  State  Department  to  approve 
statements  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  little 
more  than  reiterations  of  the  long-standing 
American  attitude  against  "colonialism."  If 
any  of  those  provoked  extensive  dlsciisslon  at 
the  White  House,  I  cannot  recall.  For  the 
next  decade,  I  watched  foreign  affairs  and 
the  growing  turbulence  of  Asia  from  the  side- 
lines as  a  private  citizen,  increasingly  con- 
cerned but  not  directly  Involved. 

In  the  summer  of  i960.  Senator  John  Ken- 
nedy Invited  me  to  act  as  his  transition 
planner,  and  later  as  liaison  with  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  election  and  January  30,  1961. 
Among  the  foreign  policy  problems  that  I 
encountered  at  once  was  a  deteriorating 
situation  In  Southeast  Asia.  Major-General 
WUton  B.  Persons,  whom  President  Eisen- 
hower had  designated  to  work  with  me,  ex- 
plained the  gravity  of  the  situation  as  viewed 
by  the  outgoing  Administration.  I  suggested 
to  the  President-elect  that  It  would  be  well 
for  him  to  hear  President  Elsenhower  per- 
sonally on  the  subject.  He  agreed,  and  ac- 
cordingly General  Persons  and  I  placed 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  first  Item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  final  meeting  between  the 
outgoing  and  the  Incoming  Presidents.  This 
meeting,  held  on  the  morning  of  January 
19,  1961,  m  the  Cabinet  Room,  was  attend- 
ed by  President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  Herter,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  Anderson  and  General  Persons.  Pres- 
ident-elect Keimedy  had  his  counterparts 
present:  Secretary  of  Stete-deeignate  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense-designate  Robert 


MoNamara.  Seoratary  of  tba  Ttaarary-desig- 
nato  Oougiaa  DUIon,  and  ma. 

At  Prasldant-elect  Kennedy's  suggaatlon. 
I  took  notaa  of  the  Important  subjaeta  dis- 
cuaaad.  Moat  of  the  time,  the  dlaeuadoa 
centered  on  Southeast  Asia,  with  M«p*«ft«i 
upon  Laos.  At  tliat  partlcxUar  time,  January 
1901,  Laos  bad  coma  sharply  into  focus  and 
appeared  to  constitute  the  major  danger  In 
the  area. 

Ify  notea  dlsdoae  the  following  comments 
by  the  President: 

At  this  point,  Prealdent  Elaanbower  said, 
with  oonaldBrable  emotion,  that  Laos  was 
the  key  to  the  entire  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 
He  said  that  if  we  permitted  Laos  to  fall, 
then  we  would  have  to  write  off  all  the  area. 
He  stated  we  must  not  permit  a  Communist 
take-over.  He  reiterated  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  persuade  member  nations  of 
SBATO  or  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission to  accept  the  burden  with  us  to 
defend  the  freedom  of  Laos. 

Aa  he  concluded  theaa  remarks.  President 
Eisenhower  sUted  it  was  imperative  that 
Laoa  be  defended.  He  said  tbat  the  United 
Statea  ahoiUd  accept  this  task  with  our  al- 
lies. If  we  could  persuade  them,  and  alone 
if  we  could  not.  He  added.  "Our  unUateral 
IntervenUoa  would  be  our  laat  deaperate 
hope  in  the  event  we  ware  unable  to  prevail 
upon  the  other  slgnatortee  to  join  us." 

That  morning's  discussion,  and  the  gravity 
with  which  President  Elsenhower  addressed 
the  problem,  had  a  substantial  Impact  on 
me.  He  and  hie  advisers  were  fim^iitwg  eight 
years  of  reeponslble  service  to  the  nation.  I 
had  ntfther  facts  nor  personal  experience  to 
chaUenge  their  aseeaament  of  the  situation, 
even  If  I  had  the  inclination  to  do  so.  The 
thrust  of  the  presentation  was  the  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  of  taking  a 
firm  stand  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  accepted 
that  judgment. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  in  speaking  of 
Southeaat  Asia,  President  Btsenhower  had 
said  that  South  Viet  Nam's  capture  by  the 
communists  would  bring  their  power  several 
hundred  mllea  into  a  hitherto  free  region. 
The  freedom  of  12  milUon  people  would  be 
loet  immediately,  and  that  of  160  million  in 
adjacent  lands  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. The  loes  of  South  Viet  Nam  would 
set  in  motion  a  cnmibllng  process  tbat 
could,  as  it  progressed,  have  grave  oons*>- 
quencee  few  us  and  for  freedom. 

As  I  listened  to  him  in  the  Cabinet  Rooia 
tbat  January  morning,  I  recalled  that  it  was 
President  Elsenhower  who  had  acquainted 
the  public  with  the  phrase  "domino  theory" 
by  using  it  to  describe  how  one  country  after 
another  could  be  expected  to  fau  under  com- 
munist control  once  the  process  started  in 
Southeaat  Asia. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  I  was  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board.  In  this  capac- 
ity, I  received  briefings  from  time  to  time 
on  affairs  in  Asia.  The  information  provided 
the  Board  supported  the  assessment  of  the 
previous  Administration,  with  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  concurred.  "Withdrawal  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam,"  Prealdent  Kennedy 
said  In  1961,  "and  In  the  case  of  Thailand 
could  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole  area." 
He  never  wavered.  A  year  later,  he  said  of 
Vietnam:  "We  are  not  going  to  withdraw 
from  that  effort.  In  my  opinion,  for  us  to 
withdraw  from  that  effort  wotUd  mean  a 
collapse  not  only  of  South  Vietnam  but 
Southeast  Asia.  So  we  are  going  to  sUy  there." 
I  had  no  occasion  to  question  the  coUectlve 
opinion  of  our  duly  chosen  officials. 

After  President  Johnson  took  office,  our 
Involvement  became  greater,  but  ao  did 
most  public  and  private  assessments  of  the 
correctness  of  our  course.  The  Tonkin  Oulf 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
1964  by  a  vote  of  504  to  2.  The  language  was 
stern:  "The  United  Statea  is.  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
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all  naoeaaary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
annatf  force,  to  asaUrt  any  member  or  protocol 
state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  De- 
fence Treaty  requeetmg  assist  atioe  in  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom." 

When  decisions  wen  made  in  1868  to  in- 
crease, in  very  subatantial  faablon,  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  in  Vietnam.  I  aooeptad  tba 
judgment  tbat  such  aoUons  were  neeeasary. 
Tbat  fall,  Z  made  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia 
in  my  ci^Mtdty  as  Chairman  of  the  I^>reign 
Intelligenoe  Advisory  Board.  The  optimism 
of  our  military  and  Vietnamese  ofllclals  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  together  with  the 
encouragement  of  our  Asian  allies,  confirmed 
my  belief  in  the  correctness  of  our  policy. 
In  the  absence  at  the  time  of  indications  that 
Hanoi  had  any  interest  in  peace  negotiations, 
I  did  not  favor  the  37-day  bombing  halt  over 
the  Christmas  1&65-New  Year  1966  holiday 
season.  I  felt  such  a  halt  could  be  construed 
by  Hanoi  as  a  sign  of  weakneas  on  our  part. 

In  1966, 1  served  as  an  adviser  to  President 
Johnson  at  the  Manila  Conference.  It  was  an 
impressive  gathering  of  the  Chiefs  of  State 
and  Heads  of  Government  of  the  allied  na- 
tions: it  reassured  me  that  we  were  on  the 
right  road  and  that  our  military  progress  was 
bringing  ua  closer  to  the  resolution  of  the 
conflict. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1967,  President 
Johnson  asked  me  to  go  with  his  Special 
Assistant.  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  to  review 
the  situation  in  South  Viet  Nam,  and  then 
to  visit  some  of  our  Pacific  allies.  We  were  to 
brief  them  on  the  war  and  to  discuss  with 
them  the  possibility  of  their  mcreaslng  their 
troop  commitments.  Our  briefings  in  South 
Viet  Nam  were  extensive  and  encouraging. 
There  were  suggestions  that  the  enemy  was 
being  hurt  badly  and  that  our  bombing  and 
superior  firepower  were  beginning  to  achieve 
the  expected  results. 

Our  visits  to  the  allied  capitals,  however. 
produced  results  that  I  bad  not  foreseen.  It 
was  strikingly  apparent  to  me  tbat  the  other 
troop-contributing  countries  no  longer 
shared  our  degree  of  concern  about  the  war 
In  South  Viet  Nam.  General  Taylor  and  I 
urged  them  to  increase  their  participation. 
In  the  main,  our  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Thailand,  a  near  neighbor  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  with  a  population  of  some  30  million, 
had  assigned  only  2,500  men  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  allocate  more. 

The  Preeldent  of  the  Philippines  advised 
President  Johnson  that  he  preferred  we  not 
stop  there  because  of  possible  adverse  public 
reaction.  The  Philippines,  so  close  and  osten- 
sibly so  vulnerable  if  they  accepted  the 
domino  theory,  had  sent  a  hospital  corps  and 
an  engineer  battalion  to  Viet  Nam,  but  no 
combat  troops.  It  was  also  made  clear  to 
President  Johnson  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  sending  any  combat  personnel. 

South  Korea  had  the  only  slsable  con- 
tingent of  Asia  troops  assisting  South  Viet 
Nam,  but  officials  argued  that  a  higher  level 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans 
prevented  their  increasing  their  support. 

Disappointing  though  these  visits  were,  I 
had  high  bopea  for  the  sucoeaa  of  our  mis- 
sion in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  recalled 
that  Australia,  then  with  a  much  smaller 
population,  bad  been  able  to  maintain  well 
over  300,000  troops  overseas  in  World  War 
n.  They  had  sent  only  7,000  to  Viet  Nam. 
Surely  there  was  hope  here.  But  Prime  Min- 
ister Holt,  who  had  been  fully  briefed,  pre- 
sented a  long  list  of  reasons  why  Australia 
was  already  cloee  to  its  maximum  effort. 

In  New  Zealand,  we  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  day  conferring  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  cabinet,  while  hundreds  of  students 
picketed  the  Parliament  Building  carrying 
signs  bearing  peace  slogans.  Theee  ohlclals 
were  courteous  and  sympathetic,  as  all  the 
others  had  been,  but  they  made  it  clear  that 
any  appreciable  Increase  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. New  Zealand  at  one  time  had  70,000 
troops  orerseas  in  the  various  theaters  of 


World  War  n.  They  had  600  men  m  Viet 
Nam.  I  naturally  wondered  if  thu  was  their 
evaluation  of  the  reapectlve  dangers  of  the 
two  conflicts. 

I  returned  home  puzaled,  troubled,  con- 
cerned. Was  it  poesible  that  our  assessment 
of  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  Southeast 
Aala  and  the  Western  Pacific  was  exagger- 
ated? Waa  it  poaaibla  tbat  those  nations 
whlob  ware  neiSbbors  of  Viet  Nam  had  a 
dearer  perception  of  the  tides  of  wortd 
eventa  in  1967  than  we?  Waa  it  possible  that 
we  were  continuing  to  be  guided  by  judg- 
menu  tbat  might  once  have  had  validity  but 
were  now  obaolete?  In  short,  altbough  I  still 
counted  myself  a  stounch  supporter  of  our 
policies,  there  were  nagging,  not-to-be-sup- 
pressed  doubts  in  my  mind. 

Tbese  doubts  were  dramatlfiert  a  short  time 
Uter  back  in  the  United  States  when  I  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  the  White  House  for 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Tew  of  Singapore. 
HU  ooimtry,  which  knew  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  and  occupation  in  World  War  n,  had 
declined  to  send  any  men  at  all  to  Viet  Nam. 
In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  when  be 
thought  troops  might  be  aent,  be  stated  be 
saw  no  possibility  of  that  taking  place  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  political  effect  In  Singa- 
pore. 

Accordingly,  I  welcomed  President  John- 
son's San  Antonio  speech  of  September  30, 
1967,  with  far  greater  enthusiasm  than  I 
would  have  bad  I  not  so  recently  returned 
from  the  Pacific.  I  felt  it  marked  a  sub- 
stantial step  in  the  right  direction  because 
it  offered  an  alternative  to  a  military  solu- 
tion of  the  lengthy  and  costly  conflict.  Allied 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  had  by  now 
assumed  a  symbolic  significance  of  enormous 
proportiozu  and  the  President  focused  his 
attention  on  this.  The  essence  of  his  pro- 
posal was  an  offer  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam  if  prompt  and  productive 
peace  discussions  with  the  other  side  would 
ensue.  We  would  assume  that  the  other  side 
would  "not  take  advantage"  of  the  bombing 
cessation.  By  this  formula,  the  President 
made  an  imaginative  move  to  end  the  dead- 
lock over  the  bombing  and  get  negotiations 
started. 

I,  of  course,  shared  the  universal  disap- 
pointment that  the  San  Antonio  offer  evoked 
no  favorable  response  from  Hanoi,  but  my 
feelings  were  more  complex  than  those  of 
mere  disappointment.  As  I  listened  to  the 
official  discussion  in  Washington,  my  feelings 
turned  from  disappointment  to  dismay.  I 
found  It  was  being  quietly  asserted  that,  in 
return  for  a  bombing  cessation  In  the  North, 
the  North  Vietnamese  must  stop  sending 
men  and  materiel  into  South  Viet  Nam.  On 
the  surface,  this  might  have  seemed  a  fair 
exchange.  To  me,  it  was  an  unfortunate  In- 
terpretation that — intentionally  or  not — ren- 
dered the  San  Antonio  formula  virtually 
meanlngleea.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  more 
than  100,000  men  in  the  South.  It  was  totally 
unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  abandon  their 
men  by  not  replacing  casualties,  and  by 
falling  to  provide  them  with  clothing,  food, 
munitions  and  other  supplies.  We  oould 
never  expect  them  to  acoept  an  offer  to  nego- 
tiate on  those  conditions. 

nz 
In  mid-January  1968,  President  Johnson 
asked  me  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
succeeding  Secretary  McNamara,  who  was 
leavmg  to  become  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  In  the  oonflrmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Servloea  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  I  was  asked  about  the  San  Antonio 
formula.  The  interpretation  I  gave  was  in 
accord  with  President  Johnson's  Intense  de- 
sire to  start  negotiations,  and  it  offered  a 
possibility  of  acceptance  which  I  was  con- 
vinced did  not  exist  with  the  extreme  and 
rigid  interpretations  that  so  concerned  me. 
I  said  that  I  assumed  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  "continue  to  transport  the 
normal  amount  of  goods,  munitions  and  men 


to  South  Viet  Nam"  at  the  leveU  tbat  bad 
prevailed  prior  to  our  hwnWng  oaaaatlnn  This 
was  my  understanding  of  what  the  President 
meant  by  "not  take  adraataca." 

Tlie  varying  interpretattons  of  the  San 
Antonio  formula  raised  In  my  mind  the  quee- 
tion  as  to  whether  ail  of  us  had  the  same 
objective  in  view.  Some,  it  seemed,  oould  en- 
vision as  satlBfaotory  no  aolutlon  short  of 
the  complete  military  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
I  did  not  count  myaalf  in  this  group.  Al- 
though I  still  aooeptad  as  valid  tba  prem- 
ises of  our  Viet  Nam  involvement,  I  was  dls- 
satiafled  with  the  rlgtdltlea  that  so  limited 
our  oourae  of  action  and  our  altamattvee. 

I  took  office  on  March  1,  1968.  Tlie  enemy's 
Tet  offensive  of  late  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary had  been  beaten  back  at  great  cost. 
The  confidenxM  of  the  American  people  had 
been  badly  shaken.  The  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  restore  order  and 
morale  in  the  populace,  and  discipline  and 
esprit  in  the  armed  forces,  was  being  ques- 
tioned. At  the  President's  direction.  General 
Earie  a.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  flown  to  Viet  Nam  in 
late  February  for  an  on-the-spot  conference 
with  General  Westmoreland.  He  had  Just  re- 
t\imed  and  presented  the  military's  request 
that  over  200,000  troops  be  prepared  for  de- 
ployment to  Viet  Nam.  These  troops  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  526,000  previously  au- 
thorized. I  was  directed,  as  my  first  assign- 
ment, to  chair  a  task  force  named  by  the 
President  to  determine  how  this  new  require- 
ment could  be  met.  We  were  not  instructed 
to  assess  the  need  for  substantial  increases 
In  men  and  mat^ri^l;  we  were  to  devise  the 
means  by  which  they  could  be  provided. 

My  work  was  cut  out.  The  task  force  In- 
cluded Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  Henry  Fow- 
ler, Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
Nltze,  General  Wheeler,  CIA  Director  Rich- 
ard Helms,  the  President's  Special  Assistant, 
Walt  Rostow,  General  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
other  skilled  and  highly  capable  officials.  All 
of  them  had  had  long  and  direct  experience 
with  Vietnamese  problems.  I  had  not.  I  had 
attended  various  meetings  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  I  had  been  to  Vietnam  three 
times,  but  It  was  quickly  apparent  to  me 
how  little  one  knows  If  he  has  been  on  the 
periphery  of  a  problem  and  not  truly  In  It. 
Until  the  day-long  sessions  of  early  March, 
I  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  Inten- 
sive analysis  and  fact-finding.  Now  I  was 
thrust  Into  a  vigorous,  ruthlessly  frank  as- 
sessment of  our  slt\iatlon  by  the  men  who 
knew  the  most  about  It.  Try  though  we  woiild 
to  stay  with  the  assignment  of  devising 
means  to  meet  the  military's  requests,  fun- 
damental questions  began  to  recur  over  and 
over. 

It  Is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  recall  all 
the  questions  that  were  asked  nor  all  of  the 
answers  that  were  given.  Had  a  transcript 
of  our  discussions  been  made — one  was  not — 
it  would  have  run  to  hundreds  of  closely 
printed  pagea.  The  documents  brought  to 
the  table  by  participants  would  have  totalled. 
If  collected  in  one  place — which  they  were 
not — many  hundreds  more.  All  that  is  perti- 
nent to  this  essay  are  the  impressions  I 
formed,  and  the  conclusions  I  ultimately 
reached  in  those  days  of  exhausing  scrutiny. 
In  the  oolloqulal  style  of  those  meetings, 
here  are  some  of  the  principal  issues  raised 
and  some  of  the  answers  as  I  understood 
them: 

"Win  200,000  more  men  do  the  job?"  I 
found  no  assurance  that  they  would. 

"If  not,  how  many  more  might  be  needed — 
and  when?"  There  was  no  way  of  knowing. 

"What  would  be  Involved  In  committing 
200,000  more  men  to  Vietnam?"  A  reserve 
call-up  of  approxinuktely  280,000.  an  increased 
draft  call  and  an  extension  of  tours  of  duty  of 
most  men  then  in  service. 

"Can  the  enemy  respond  with  a  build-up 
of  his  own?"  He  could  and  he  probably 
would. 
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"What  will  be  the  impact  on  the  ecouofny?" 
So  gzeat  that  we  would  face  the  poeethlUty 
of  credit  reetrtctlooa,  a  tax  Increaae  and  even 
wa^s  and  price  oontrale.  The  balance  of  pay- 
manta  would  be  worsened  by  at  least  half  a 
blllloQ  dollar*  a  year. 

"Can  bofnUn^  stop  the  war?"  Never  by 
itself.  It  was  inflicting  heavy  personnel  and 
materiel  loeaee,  but  bombing  by  itaelf  would 
not  stop  the  war. 

"Will  stepping  up  the  bombtng  decrease 
American  casualties?"  Very  little,  if  at  aU. 
Our  casualties  were  due  to  the  intensity 
of  the  ground  flghtlng  In  the  South.  We  had 
already  dropped  a  heavier  tonnage  of  bombe 
Chan  in  all  the  theaters  c€  World  War  II. 
During  1967.  an  estimated  90,000  North  Viet- 
namese had  infiltrated  into  South  Viet  Nam. 
In  the  opening  weeks  of  1998,  infiltrators 
were  oocnlng  In  at  three  to  four  times  the 
rate  of  a  year  earlier,  despite  the  ferocity 
and  Intensity  of  o\ir  campaign  of  aerial  in- 
terdiction. 

•  "How -long  must  we  keep  on  sending  our 
men  aod.caiTylng  the  main  burden  of  com- 
bat?" The  South  Vietnamese  were  doing  bet- 
ter, but  they  were  not  ready  yet  to  replace 
oiir  troops  and  we  did  not  know  when  they 
would  be. 

When  I  asked  for  a  presentation  of  the 
military  plan  for  attaining  victory  In  Viet 
Nam.  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  plan  for 
victory  in  the  historic  American  sense.  Why 
not?  Because  our  forces  were  operating  under 
three  major  political  restrictions:  The  Presi- 
dent had  forbidden  the  invasion  of  North 
Viet  Nam  because  this  could  trigger  the  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  between  North  Viet  Nam 
and  China:  the  President  had  forbidden  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  at  Haiphong,  the  prin- 
cipal port  through  which  the  North  received 
mlUtSLry  supplies,  becaxise  a  Soviet  vessel 
might  be  sunk:  the  President  had  forbidden 
our  forces  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  for  to  do  so  would  spread  the 
war.  polltlcaUy  and  geographically,  with  no 
discernible  advantage.  These  and  other  re- 
strictions which  precluded  an  all-out,  no- 
holds-barred  military  efTort  were  wisely  de- 
signed to  prevent  our  being  drawn  into  a 
larger  war.  We  had  no  inclination  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  their  cancellation. 

"Given  these  dr cumstancee,  how  can  we 
win?"  We  would.  I  was  told,  continue  to  evi- 
dence our  superiority  over  the  enemy;  we 
would  continue  to  attack  In  the  beUef  that  he 
would  reach  the  stage  where  he  would  find 
it  inadvisable  to  go  on  with  the  war.  He 
could  not  afford  the  attrition  we  were  in- 
flicting on  him.  And  we  were  Improving  our 
posture  all  the  time. 

I  then  asked.  "What  is  the  best  estimate 
as  to  how  long  this  course  of  action  will 
take?  Six  months?  One  year?  Two  years?" 
There  was  no  agreement  on  an  answer.  Not 
only  was  there  no  agreement,  I  could  find 
no  one  willing  to  express  any  confidence  in 
his  guesses.  Certainly,  none  of  us  was  willing 
to  aksert  that  he  could  see  "light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel"  or  that  American  troops 
would  be  coming  home  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

After  days  of  this  type  of  analysis,  my 
concern  had  greatly  deepened.  I  could  not 
find  out  when  the  war  was  going  to  end; 
I  oould  not  find  out  the  manner  In  which 
it  was  going  to  end:  I  oould  not  find  out 
whether  the  new  requests  for  men  and 
equipment  were  going  to  be  enough,  or 
whether  It  would  take  more  and,  if  more, 
when  and  how  much;  I  could  not  find  out 
how  soon  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
be  ready  to  take  over.  All  I  had  was  the 
statement,  given  with  too  little  self-assur- 
ance to  be  comforting,  that  If  we  perslBted 


for  an  indeterminate  length  of  time,  the 
enemy  would  chooaa  not  to  go  on. 

And  ko  I  asked,  "Does  anyone  see  any 
diminution  in  the  will  of  the  enemy  after 
four  years  of  our  having  been  there,  after 
eooniMus  casualties  and  after  maaUve  de- 
struction from  our  bombing?" 

The  answer  was  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  diminution  in  the  will  of  the  enemy. 
This  reply  was  doubly  impressive,  because 
I  was  more  oonscio\is  each  day  of  domestic 
untwt  In  our  own  country.  Draft  card  bum- 
infi,  marchek  in  the  streets,  problems  on 
school  campuses,  bitterness  and  dlvlilTeness 
were  rampant.  Just  as  disturbing  to  me  were 
the  economic  implications  of  a  struggle  to 
be  indefinitely  continued  at  ever-increasing 
ccfet.  The  dollar  was  already  in  trouble, 
prices  were  escalating  far  too  fast  and  emer- 
gehCy  oonttx>ls  on  foreign  Investment  Im- 
poaed  on  New  Tear's  Day  would  be  only  a 
prelude  to  more  stringent  controls.  If  we 
were  to  add  another  913  billion  to  Viet  Nam 
spending — with  perhaps  still  more  to  follow. 

I  was  also  conscious  of  our  obligations  and 
involvements  elsewhere  in  the  world.  There 
were  certain  hopeful  signs  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  both  nations 
were  hampered  in  moving  toward  vitally  im- 
portant talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons  so  long  as  the  United  States  was 
committed  to  a  military  solution  In  Viet 
Nam.  We  oould  not  afford  to  disregard  our 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  South  Asia. 
Africa,  Western  Euroi>e  and  elsewhere.  Even 
accepting  the  validity  of  our  objective  in 
Viet  Nam,  that  objective  had  to  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  our  overall  national  in- 
terest, and  could  not  sensibly  be  pursued  at 
a  price  so  high  as  to  Impair  our  ability  to 
achieve  other,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
porUnt,  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Also,  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  con- 
tinuing nagging  doubt  left  over  from  that 
August  trip,  that  if  the  nations  living  in  the 
shadow  of  Viet  Nam  were  not  now  persuaded 
by  the  domino  theory,  perhaps  it  was  time 
for  us  to  take  another  look.  Oiu*  efforts  had 
given  the  nations  in  that  area  a  number  of 
years  following  Independence  to  organize  and 
build  their  security.  I  cotild  see  no  reason  at 
this  time  for  us  to  continue  to  add  to  our 
conunltment.  Finally,  there  was  no  assurance 
that  a  40  percent  increaae  in  American  troops 
would  place  us  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  in  any  substantially 
better  nUlitary  position  than  we  were  in  then. 
All  that  could  be  predicted  accurately  was 
that  more  troops  would  raise  the  level  of 
combat  and  automatically  raise  the  level  of 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

And  so,  after  these  exhausting  days,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  military  course  we  were 
piusulng  was  not  only  endless,  but  hopeless. 
A  further  substantial  increase  in  American 
forces  could  only  Increase  the  devastation  and 
the  Americanization  of  the  war,  and  thus 
leave  us  even  further  from  oiu*  goal  of  a  peace 
that  would  permit  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam  to  fashion  their  own  political  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions.  Hmceforth,  I  was  also 
convinced,  our.  primary  goal  should  be  to 
level  off  our  involvement,  and  to  work  toward 
gradual  disengagement. 

rv 
To  reach  a  conclusion  and  to  Implement  it 
are  not  the  same,  eepeciaUy  when  one  does 
not  have  the  ultimate  power  of  decision.  It 
now  became  my  purpose  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  President  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  Viet  Nam  with  a 
limited  aim — to  prevent  its  subjugation  by 
the  North  and  to  enable  the  i>eople  of  South 
Viet  Nam  to  determine  their  own  future.  I 
also  argued  that  we  had  largely  accomplished 
that  objective.  Nothing  required  us  to  remain 
until  the  North  had  been  ejected  from  the 
South,  and  the  Saigon  goveriunent  had  been 
established  In  complete  military  control  of 
all  South  Viet  Nam.  An  Increase  of  over  300.- 


000  in  troop  strength  would  mean  t&at  Amer- 
ican foroee  would  be  twice  the  tfao  of  the 
regular  South  Vletnamaee  Army  at  that  time. 
Our  goal  of  building  a  stronger  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment.  and  an  effective  mlll- 
tazy  force  capable  of  ultimstely  talcing  over 
from  us,  would  be  frustrated  rather  than 
furthered.  The  more  we  continued  to  do  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  the  less  likely  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  to  shoulder  their  own 
burden. 

"Hie  debate  continued  at  the  White  House 
for  days.  President  Johnson  encouraged  me 
to  report  my  findings  and  my  views  with 
total  candor,  but  he  was  equally  insistent  on 
hearing  the  views  of  others.  Finally,  the 
President,  in  the  closing  hotirs  of  March, 
made  his  decisions  and  reported  them  to  the 
people  on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  Three 
related  directly  to  the  month's  review  of  the 
war.  First,  the  President  announced  he  was 
establishing  a  celling  of  549,000  in  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  Viet  Nam;  the  only  new 
troops  going  out  would  be  support  troops 
previously  promised.  Second,  we  would  speed 
up  our  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  We  would  equip  and  train  them  to 
take  over  major  combat  rea|>onaibilities  from 
us  on  a  much  accelerated  schedule.  Third, 
speaking  to  Hanoi,  the  President  stated  he 
was  greatly  restricting  American  bombing 
of  the  North  as  an  Invitation  and  an  In- 
ducement to  begin  peace  talks.  We  would  no 
longer  bomb  north  of  the  Twentieth  Parallel. 
By  this  act  of  unilateral  restraint,  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  territory  of  North  Viet  Nam 
would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  our  bomb- 
ing. 

I  had  taken  office  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  with  one  overriding  Immediate  assign- 
ment— responding  to  the  military  request  to 
strengthen  our  forces  in  Viet  Nam  so  that  we 
might  prosecute  the  war  more  forcefully. 
Now  my  colleagues  and  I  had  two  different 
and  longer-range  tasks — developing  a  plan  for 
shifting  the  burden  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  made  ready,  and 
supporting  otu:  government's  diplomatic 
efforts  to  engage  in  peace  talks. 

To  assess  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  first 
task,  I  went  to  Viet  Nam  in  July.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  excellent  spirit  and  the 
condition  of  oiur  forces,  but  I  found  dis- 
tressingly little  evidence  that  the  other 
troop-contributing  countries,  or  the  South 
Vietnamese,  were  straining  to  relieve  xis  of 
our  burdens.  Although  there  had  been 
nominal  Increases  In  troop  contributions 
from  Australia  and  Thailand  since  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  the  Philippines  had  actually 
withdrawn  several  hundred  men.  The  troop- 
contributlng  countries  were  bearing  no  more 
of  the  combat  burden;  their  casualty  rates 
were  actually  falling. 

As  for  South  Vietnamese  officials.  In  dis- 
cussion after  discussion,  I  found  them  pro- 
fessing unawareness  of  shortcomings  in  such 
matters  as  troops  training,  JtiniCM'  office 
strength  and  rate  of  deeertions.  They  were,  I 
felt,  too  complacent  when  the  facts  were  laid 
before  them.  I  asked  Vice  President  Ky,  for 
example,  about  the  gross  deeerUon  rate  of 
South  Vietnamese  combat  personnel  that 
was  r\mning  at  30  percent  a  year.  He  re- 
sponded that  it  was  so  large.  In  part,  because 
their  men  were  not  paid  enough.  I  asked 
what  his  government  Intended  to  do.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  could  cut  back  our  bombing, 
give  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, and  it  would  be  used  for  troop  pay. 
He  was  not  Jesting;  his  suggestion  was  a 
serioiis  one.  I  returned  home  oppressed  by 
the  pervasive  Americanization  of  the  war: 
we  were  stIU  giving  the  military  instructions, 
still  doing  most  of  the  fighting.  stUl  provid- 
ing all  the  materiel.  stUl  paying  most  of  the 
bills.  Worst  of  all,  I  concluded  that  the  South 
Vietnameee  leaders  seemed  content  to  have 
it  that  way. 

The  North  had  responded  to  the  President's 
speech  of  March  31  and  meetings  had  begun 
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in  Paris  in  May.  It  was,  however,  a  euphe- 
mism to  call  them  peace  talks.  In  mid-sum* 
mar,  subertantlve  dlsouasloos  had  not  yet 
begun.  Our  negottatora.  tba  able  and  experi- 
enced Ambasaador  AvereU  Harrlman  and  his 
talented  associate,  Cyrus  Vance,  were  insist- 
ing that  the  Saigon  government  be  a  partici- 
pant in  the  talks.  Hanoi  rejected  this.  Preal- 
deut  Johnson,  rightly  and  undentaadably, 
refused  to  order  a  total  bombing  halt  of  the 
North  until  Hanoi  would  accept  reciprocal 
reetraints.  Hanoi  refiised.  With  this  imsatls- 
faotory  deadlock,  the  summer  passed  in  Paris. 

In  Viet  Nam,  American  casualty  lists  were 
tragloaUy  long,  week  after  week.  The  enemy 
was  not  winning  but,  I  felt,  neither  were  we. 
There  were  many  other  areas  in  the  world 
where  oiu  influence,  moral  force  and  eco- 
nomic contributions  were  sorely  in  demand 
and  were  limited  because  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  oiu*  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  returned  from  a  NATO  meeting  in  Bonn 
on  Sunday  evening,  October  13,  to  flnii  a 
summons  to  a  White  House  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  There  had  been  movement 
in  Paris.  There  were  no  formal  agreements, 
but  certain  "understandings"  had  been 
reached  by  our  negotiating  team  and  the 
North  Vietnameee.  At  last  the  North  had  ac- 
cepted the  participation  of  the  South  in 
peace  talks.  We  would  atop  all  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Subetantive  talks  were  to 
start  promptly.  We  had  made  it  clear  to 
Hanoi  that  we  oould  not  continue  such  talks 
if  there  were  indiscriminate  shelling  of  major 
cities  in  the  South,  or  if  the  demilitarized 
zone  were  violated  so  as  to  place  our  troops 
in  Jeopardy. 

The  President  outlined  the  situation  to  his 
advisers.  We  spent  a  day  of  hard  and  full 
review.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  unan- 
imous in  stating  that  the  bombing  halt  tin- 
der these  circumstances  was  acceptable. 
The  State  Department  was  authorized  to  re- 
port to  Saigon  that  we  had  won  a  seat  at 
the  conference  table  for  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  to  request  the  earliest  possible 
presence  of  their  delegation  in  Paris.  I  felt 
a  sense  of  relief  and  hope;  we  were  started 
down  the  road  to  peace. 

These  feelings  were  short-lived.  The  next 
three  weeks  were  almost  as  agonizing  to  me 
as  March  had  been.  The  cables  from  Saigon 
were  stunning.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  was 
not  willing  to  go  to  Parts.  First  one  reason, 
then  another,  then  still  another  were  cabled 
to  Washington.  As  fast  as  one  Saigon  obstacle 
was  overcome,  another  took  it  place.  In- 
credulity turned  to  dismay.  I  felt  that  the 
President  and  the  United  States  were  being 
badly  used.  Even  worse,  I  felt  that  Saigon 
was  attempting  to  exert  a  veto  power  over 
our  agreement  to  engage  in  peace  negotia- 
tions. I  admired  greatly  the  President's  abil- 
ity to  be  patient  under  the  most  exasperat- 
ing circumstances.  Each  day  ran  the  risk 
that  the  North  might  change  Its  mind,  v*'^ 
that  months  of  diligent  effort  at  Paris  would 
be  in  vain;  each  day  saw  a  new  effort  on  hla 
part  to  meet  the  latest  Saigon  objection. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  the  bombing  halt 
would  neither  Jeopardize  our  own  forces  nor 
those  of  our  allies,  the  President  ordered 
General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  hack  from 
South  Viet  Nam  for  a  personal  report,  nnal- 
ly,  on  October  31,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet 
Nam  would  cease,  peace  talks  would  begin 
promptly  and  Saigon  was  assured  of  a  plaoe 
at  the  conference  table.  However,  It  took 
weeks  to  get  the  Saigon  government  to  Pails, 
and  still  additional  weeks  to  get  their  agree- 
ment on  seating  arrangements. 

By  the  time  the  various  dlfflcultlea  had 
been  reeolved,  certain  clear  and  unequlvooal 
opinions  regarding  the  attitude  and  posture 
of  the  Saigon  government  had  crjstiSiaaA  In 
my  mind.  These  opinions  had  bem  fann- 
ing since  my  trip  to  South  Viet  Nam  the  pre- 
ceding July. 
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The  goal  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  were  no  longer 
one  and  the  same,  if  Indeed  they  ever  had 
been.  They  were  not  in  total  conflict  but 
they  were  clearly  not  identical.  We  had  large- 
ly accomplished  the  objective  for  which  we 
had  entered  the  struggle.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  about  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  bring  the  Viet  Nam  adventure 
to  a  close. 

As  Ambassador  Harrlman  observed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  yoiu-  aims  be  escalated  in 
the  middle  of  a  war.  Keep  your  objectives  in 
mind,  he  advised,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
attained,  call  a  halt.  The  winning  of  the 
loyalty  of  villagers  to  the  central  government 
In  Saigon,  the  form  of  a  postwar  government; 
who  its  leaders  should  be  and  how  they  are 
to  be  selected — these  were  clearly  not  among 
our  origliukl  war  objectives.  But  these  were 
the  precise  areas  of  our  differences  with  the 
Saigon  government. 

As  Saigon  authorities  saw  it,  the  longer  the 
war  went  on,  with  the  large-scale  American 
involvement,  the  more  stable  was  their  r6- 
gime,  and  the  fewer  concessions  they  would 
have  to  make  to  other  political  groupings.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  continue  Its  mili- 
tary efforts  for  another  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  would  be  so  decimated  that  no  con- 
cessions would  be  needed  at  all.  In  the 
meantime,  vast  amoimts  of  American  wealth 
were  being  poured  into  the  South  Vietnameee 
economy.  In  short,  grim  and  distasteful 
though  it  might  be,  I  concluded  during  the 
bleak  vrinter  weeks  that  Saigon  was  in  no 
hurry  for  the  fighting  to  end  and  that  the 
Saigon  regime  did  not  want  us  to  reach  an 
early  settlement  of  military  issues  with 
Hanoi. 

The  fact  is  that  the  creation  of  strong  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  Institutions  is  a 
Job  that  the  Vietnamese  must  do  for  them- 
selves. We  cannot  do  it  for  them,  nor  can 
they  do  it  while  our  presence  hangs  over 
them  so  massively.  President  Thieu,  Vice 
President  Ky,  Prime  Minister  Huong  and 
those  who  may  follow  them  have  the  task 
of  welding  viable  political  institutions  from 
the  100  or  more  splinter  groups  that  call 
themselves  political  parties.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
let  them  get  on  with  the  Job.  Nothing  we 
might  do  could  be  so  beneficial  or  could  so 
add  to  the  political  maturity  of  South  Viet 
Nam  as  to  begin  to  withdraw  our  combat 
troops.  Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  we  cannot 
realistically  expect  to  achieve  anything  more 
through  our  military  force,  and  the  time  has 
oome  to  begin  to  disengage.  That  was  my 
final  conclusion  as  I  left  the  Pentagon  on 
January  20, 1969. 

V 

It  remains  my  firm  opinion  today.  It  is 
based  not  only  on  my  personal  experiences, 
but  on  the  many  significant  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  world  situation  in  the 
last  four  years. 

In  1965,  the  forces  supported  by  North 
Viet  Nam  were  on  the  verge  of  a  military 
take-over  of  South  Viet  Nam.  Only  by  send- 
ing large  nxmabers  of  American  troops  was  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  militarily  weak  and 
politically  demoralized.  They  could  not,  at 
that  time,  be  expected  to  preserve  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  determine  their  own 
fut\ire.  Commimlst  China  had  recently  pro- 
claimed its  intention  to  implement  the 
doctrine  of  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
Krushchev's  fall  from  power  the  preceding 
October  and  Chou  En-lai's  visit  to  Moecow  in 
November  1964  poeed  the  dire  possibility  of 
the  two  communist  giants  working  together 
to  ^read  disruption  throughout  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  Indonesia, 
under  Sukarno,  presented  a  posture  of  Ina- 
plaoable  hostility  toward  Malaysia,  and  was 
a  destabilising  element  in  the  entire  Pacific 
picture.  Malaysia  Itaelf,  as  well  as  Thailand 
and  Singapore,  needed  time  for  their  govern- 


mental institutions  to  mature.  Apparent 
American  indifference  to  developments  in 
Asia  might,  at  that  time,  have  had  a  disas- 
trous Impact  on  the  independent  countries 
of  that  area. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  slt\iatlon 
has  altered  dramatically.  The  armed  forces 
of  South  Viet  Nam  have  Increased  in  size 
and  proficiency.  The  political  situation  there 
has  become  more  stable,  and  the  govern- 
mental institutions  more  representative. 
Elsewhere  In  Asia,  conditions  of  g;reater  se- 
curity exist.  The  bloody  defeat  of  the  at- 
tempted communist  coup  in  Indonesia  re- 
moved Sukarno  from  power  and  changed  the 
confrontation  with  Malaysia  to  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries.  The  governments 
of  Thailand  and  Singapore  have  made  good 
use  of  these  four  years  to  increase  their 
popular  support.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  moved  toward  closer  regional  defense 
ties,  while  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Ttdwan  have  exhibited  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  an  improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards that  discredit  the  teachings  of  Chair- 
man Mao. 

Of  the  least  equal  significance  is  the  fact 
that,  since  1965,  relations  between  Russia 
and  China  have  steadUy  worsened.  The 
schism  between  these  two  powers  Is  one  of 
the  watershed  events  of  oiu:  time.  Ironically, 
their  Joint  support  of  Hanoi  has  contributed 
to  the  acrimony  between  them.  It  has 
-brought  Into  focus  their  competition  for 
leadership  in  the  communist  camp.  Con- 
flicting poeitlons  on  the  desirability  of  the 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris  have  provided 
a  further  divisive  factor.  In  an  analogous 
development,  increased  Soviet  aid  to  North 
Korea  has  made  Pyongyang  lees  dependent 
on  China.  The  Cultiu^  Revolution  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Red  Guards  have  created 
in  China  a  situation  of  internal  luuest  that 
presently  preoccupies  China's  military  forces. 
The  recent  border  clashes  on  the  Ussuri  River 
further  decrease  the  likelihood  that  China 
will,  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  devote  its 
attention  and  resources  to  the  export  of  rev- 
olution. 

These  considerations  are  augmented  by 
another.  It  seems  clear  that  the  necessity  to 
devote  more  of  our  minds  and  our  mAapa  to 
our  pressing  domestic  problems  requires  that 
we  set  a  chronological  limit  on  oxir  Viet- 
namese involvement. 

A  year  ago,  we  placed  a  numerical  limit 
on  this  involvement,  Emd  did  so  without  less- 
ening the  ^ectiveness  of  the  total  mili- 
tary effort.  There  will,  undeniably,  be  many 
problems  Inherent  in  the  replacement  of 
American  combat  forces  with  South  Viet- 
nameee forces.  But  whatever  these  problems, 
they  must  be  faced.  There  ia  no  way  to 
achieve  our  goal  o/  creating  the  conditions 
that  will  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  unless  we  begin, 
and  begin  promptly,  to  turn  over  to  them 
the  major  responsibility  for  their  oum  de- 
fense. This  ability  to  defend  themselves  can 
never  be  developed  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  test  must  be  whether  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  serve  their  own  country  suffi- 
ciently well  to  guarantee  its  national  survival. 
In  my  view,  this  test  must  be  made  sooner, 
rather  than  later. 

A  first  step  would  be  to  Inform  the  South 
Vietnameee  Oovemment  that  we  will  with- 
draw about  100,000  troops  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  We  should  also  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  action,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  process  under  which  all  U.S. 
ground  combat  forces  will  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Viet  Nam  by  the  end  of  1970. 
The  same  information  should,  of  course,  be 
provided  to  the  other  countries  who  are  con- 
tributing forces  for  the  defense  of  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Strenuous  politioal  and  military  objections 
to  this  decision  must  be  antlc^ted.  Argu- 
ments will  be  made  that  such  a  withdrawal 
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will  oauae  th«  ocHlapae  of  tb«  Saigon  govern* 
ment  and  jeopaxdize  the  security  or  our  own 
and  allied  troope.  Identical  argumenta,  how- 
ever, were  urged  against  the  decisions  to  re- 
strict the  bombing  on  March  31  of  last  year 
and  to  stop  it  completely  on  October  31.  They 
have  proven  to  be  unfounded.  There  is.  In 
fact,  no  magic  and  no  specific  military  ra- 
tionale for  the  number  of  American  troops 
presently  In  South  Viet  Nam.  TTie  current 
figure  represents  only  the  level  at  which  the 
escalator  stopped. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  military 
oommanders  have  stated  flatly  since  last 
Slimmer  that  no  additional  American  troopti 
are  needed.  During  these  months  the  number 
of  South  Vietnamese  under  arms  in  the  Gov- 
ernment cause  has  Increased  substantially 
and  we  have  received  steady  reports  of  their 
Improved  performance.  Gradual  withdrawal 
of  American  combat  troops  thus  not  only 
would  be  consistent  with  continued  overall 
military  strength,  but  also  would  serve  to 
subeitantlate  the  claims  of  the  growing  oom- 
hat  effectivenees  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

Concurrently  with  the  decision  to  begin 
withdrawal,  orders  shovild  be  issued  to  our 
military  oommanders  to  discontinue  efforts  to 
a]»ply  maxlmimi  military  preeauie  on  the 
enemy  and  to  seek  instead  to  reiduoe  the  level 
of  combat.  The  public  statements  of  our  offi- 
cials show  that  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
change  in  our  policy  of  maximum  military 
effort.  The  result  has  been  a  continuation  of 
the  high  level  of  American  casualtiee,  with- 
out any  discernible  Impact  on  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations in  Paris. 

While  our  combat  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn, WB  would  continue  to  provide  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Saigon  government  with 
logistic  support  and  with  our  air  resources. 
As  the  process  goes  on,  we  can  appraise  both 
friendly  and  enemy  reactions.  The  pattern 
of  ova  eventual  withdrawal  of  non-combat 
troops  and  personnel  engaged  In  air  lift  and 
air  support  can  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  political  and  military  developments.  So 
long  as  we  retain  our  air  resources  In  South 
V\et  Nam.  with  total  air  superiority,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  lessening  in  the  military 
pressure  exerted  by  the  ground  forces  would 
permit  the  enemy  to  make  any  significant 
gains.  There  is,  moreover,  the  possibility  of 
reciprocal  reduction  In  North  Vietnamese 
combat  activity. 

Our  decision  progressively  to  turn  over  the 
combat  burden  to  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Viet  Nam  would  confront  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  with  a  painful  dilemma.  Word 
that  the  Americans  were  beginning  to  with- 
draw might  at  first  lead  them  to  claims  of 
victory.  But  even  these  initial  claims  could 
be  expected  to  be  tinged  with  apprehension. 
There  has.  In  my  view,  long  been  considerable 
evidence  that  Hanoi  fears  the  possibility  that 
those  whom  they  characterize  as  "puppet 
forces"  may,  with  continued  but  gradually 
reduced  American  support,  prove  able  to 
stand  off  the  communist  forces. 

As  American  combat  forces  are  withdrawn, 
Hanoi  would  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
prolonged  and  substantial  presence  of 
American  air  and  logistics  personnel  In  sup- 
port of  South  Viet  Nam's  combat  troope, 
which  would  be  constantly  improving  in  ef- 
ficiency. Hanoi's  only  alternative  would  be 
to  arrange,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  for  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  ail  external  forces.  In  either 
eventuaUty,  the  resulting  balance  of  forces 
should  avert  any  danger  of  a  blood  bath 
which  some  fear  might  occur  in  the  after- 
math of  our  withdrawal. 

Once  our  withdrawal  of  combat  troops 
commences,  the  Saigon  government  would 
recognize,  probably  for  the  first  time,  that 
American  objectives  do  not  demand  the  per- 
petuation In  power  of  any  one  group  of  South 
Vietnamese.  So  long  as  we  appear  prepared 
to  remain  Indefinitely,  there  is  no  pressure 
on  Saigon  to  dilute   the  control  of  those 
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presently  In  positions  of  power  by  mairiTig 
room  for  individuals  representative  of  other 
nationalist  elements  in  South  Vietnamese 
society. 

Accordingly,  I  anticipate  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  Parts  negotiations  from  the  an- 
nouncement and  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  American  withdrawal.  Insrtead,  I 
would  foresee  the  creation  of  clrciimstances 
under  which  true  bargaining  may  proceed 
among  the  Vietnamese  present  In  Parts.  Un- 
questionably, the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  would  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  any  political  settlement  would 
move  them  toward  eventual  domination  in 
South  Viet  Nion.  But  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations necessarily  will  yield  to  the  polit- 
ical realities,  and  these  political  reaUUes  are. 
In  the  final  analysis,  both  beyond  our  con- 
trol and  beyond  our  ken.  Bloreover,  they  are 
basically  none  of  our  business.  The  one  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  in  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces,  with  Amertcan 
logistics,  air  lift  and  air  support,  should  be 
able.  If  they  have  the  will,  to  prevent  the 
imposition  by  force  of  a  Hanoi -oonitrc^led 
r^lme.  If  they  lack  a  sense  or  a  sufDclency 
of  national  purpose,  we  can  never  force  it  on 
them. 

In  the  long  run.  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
region  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
countries  there  to  meet  the  legitimate  grow- 
ing demands  of  their  own  people.  No  mili- 
tary strength  we  can  bring  to  bear  can  give 
them  internal  stability  or  popular  accept- 
ance In  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
less  developed  regions  of  the  world,  our  abil- 
ity to  understand  and  to  control  the  basic 
forces  that  are  at  play  is  a  very  limited  one. 
We  can  advise,  we  can  urge,  we  can  furnish 
economic  aid.  But  Amertcan  military  power 
cannot  build  nations,  any  more  than  it  can 
solve  the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
face  us  here  at  home. 

This,  then,  is  the  case  history  of  the  evo- 
lution of  one  individual's  thinking  regard- 
ing Viet  Nam.  Throughout  this  entire  pe- 
riod it  has  been  difficult  to  cling  closely  to 
reality  because  of  the  constant  recurrence  of 
optimistic  predictions  that  our  task  was 
nearly  over,  and  that  better  times  were  Just 
around  the  corner,  or  Just  over  the  next 
hlU. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  limited  war,  for  limited  alms 
and  employing  limited  power.  The  forces  we 
now  have  deployed  and  the  human  and  ma- 
terial costs  we  are  now  incurring  have  be- 
come. In  my  opinion,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  purpose.  The  present  scale  of  military 
effort  can  bring  us  no  closer  to  meaning- 
ful vctory.  It  can  only  continue  to  devastate 
the  countryside  and  to  prolong  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Vletnames  people  of  every  po- 
litical persuasion. 

Unless  we  have  the  imagination  and  the 
courage  to  adopt  a  different  course,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  be  in  no  better,  and 
no  different,  a  position  a  year  from  now  than 
we  are  today. 

At  current  casualty  rates,  10,000  more 
American  boys  -will  have  lost  their  lives. 

We  should  reduce  American  casualties  by 
reducing  Amertcan  combat  forces.  We  should 
do  so  In  accordancce  with  a  definite  schedule 
and  with  a  specified  end  point. 

L«t  us  start  to  bring  our  men  home — and 
let  us  start  now. 

Findings   on    Trip   to    Vixtnam.   Mat    25- 
JuNz  10,  1960 
(By  U.S.  study  team  on  religious  and 
political  freedom  In  Vietnam) 

INTKODtrcnON 

BackgrotiTid 
The  U.S.  Study  Team  was  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  organized 
in  late  1968  by  a  group  of  well-known  chiux:h- 
men  concerned  about  the  war  and  the  repres- 
sion of  those  religious  and  political  forces  in 


South  Vietnam  who  urge  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. This  committee  has  wide  national  Inter- 
religlous  representation.  The  officers  named 
were:  Chairman,  Barton  Hunter,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Church  in 
Society  of  the  Christian  Church;  Secretary, 
Gerhard  Elston  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  Executive  Director,  Allan  Brtck, 
Associate  Secretary  for  National  Program  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  who  also 
served  as  a  meml>er  of  the  team. 

The  sponsoring  committee  defined  the 
team's  goals  as  follows :  "First,  they  will  seek 
to  identify  the  variety  of  religious  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  range  of  political  ex- 
pression existing  there.  They  will  seek  to  In- 
vestigate the  situation  of  religious  groups 
and  the  extent  of  the  imprisonment  of  lead- 
ers of  nonaligned  groups  who  represent  po- 
tentially Important  political  sentiment.  The 
team  will  be  Interested,  for  example,  in  visit- 
ing both  Mr.  Dzu  and  Thick  Thien  Mlnh. 
Second,  the  team  will  seek  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  all  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  doing  this  in 
a  wartime  situation,  the  team  will  nonethe- 
less attempt  to  obtain  realistic  information." 

Team  members 

Members  of  the  team  were:  Bishop  James 
Armstrong  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
Dakotas  Area;  Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett,  Pro- 
testant church  woman;  Allan  Brick.  Associate 
Secretary  for  National  Program,  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation;  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,- 
M.C.  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  Robert  F.  Drlnan, 
S.J.,  Dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School; 
John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Rabbi 
Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Arnold  E.  True,  United  States  Navy 
(retired) . 

Summary 

A  report  Issued  by  the  team  following  the 
Vietnam  trip  documents  police  and  military 
suppression  of  religious  and  political  expres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam  imder  the  Thleu-Ky 
Government.  The  chief  findings  of  the  team 
are: 

1.  Many  thousands  of  persons  are  being 
arrested  in  South  Vietnam  are  denied  all  pro- 
cedural protection.  Arrests  are  made  by  a 
variety  of  local  and  national  officials — by 
District  police,  special  security  forces,  mili- 
tary forces  and  Intelligence  imlts — each  ex- 
ercising "relatively  unfettered  discretion." 

2.  The  Thleu-Ky  Government's  widespread 
and  increasing  use  of  the  extra -constitu- 
tional Military  Field  Tribunal  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentencing  and  imprison- 
ment of  additional  thousands  of  p>er8ons,  de- 
nying them  the  fundamental  elements  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  often  failure  to  serve  prior 
notice  of  the  charges  against  them.  Many  of 
these  prisoners  remain  without  trial  in  the 
hands  of  the  arresting  authorities  while  the 
remainder  have  been  removed  to  prisons  by 
administrative  action  vrithout  charges  or 
trials. 

3.  The  Study  Team  agrees  with  those  who 
say  that  repression,  though  not  as  ovblous 
and  violent  as  under  the  Diem  Government, 
continues  to  be  pervasive  and  brutal.  While 
some  persons  visited  appear  to  reflect  modern 
notions  of  penal  administration  and  certain 
prison  officials  seemed  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  inmates,  the  sheer  weight  of  witnesses' 
statements  concerning  physical  abuse  seemed 
overwhelmingly  conclusive.  It  became  clear 
that  whatever  amelioration  appeared  in  the 
formal  correctional  institutions,  torture  and 
brutality  are  widespread  in  the  arresting  and 
interrogation  process. 

4.  Without  question  the  Thleu-Ky  Gov- 
ernment uses  the  words  "communism",  "neu- 
tralism" and  "coalition"  to  silence  dissent 
and  weaken  political  and  religious  opposi- 
tion. Student  peace  movements,  Buddhist 
pleas  for  nonviolence  and  a  "third  solution", 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have  been  sys- 
tematically suppressed  by  an  Insecure  gov- 


ernment that  relies  more  on  police  state  tac- 
tics and  American  support  than  on  true  rep- 
resentation and  popular  support.  As  one 
Vietnamese  attorney  phrased  it:  "One  con- 
not  fight  for  freedom  without  insuring  free- 
dom at  home." 

I.    LIMriATIONS    ON    RXLICIOUS    AND    POLITICAI. 
FREEDOM    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  eight  member  U.S.  Study  Team  met 
with  President  Thleu,  Minister  of  Interior 
Tran  Thien  Khlem  and  members  of  his  staff, 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  members 
of  his  staff,  national  religious  leaders,  law- 
makers, intellectuals,  attorneys,  students,  a 
variety  of  persons  of  different  political  per- 
suasions and  talked  with  scores  of  political 
prisoners.  It  visited  prisons  at  Thu  Due, 
Chi  Hao  and  on  Con  Son  Island,  as  well  as 
the  National  Police  Headquarters.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  was  helpful  in 
providing  data,  in  permitting  Team  members 
to  visit  prisons,  and  in  making  accessible 
certain  prisoners. 

Three  things  are  readily  apparent  In  South 
Vietnam:  (1)  A  state  of  war  exists  and  any 
meaningful  study  of  freedom  must  be  dona 
against  that  background;  (2)  South  Vietnam 
is  poor  and  is  unable  to  provide  from  its  own 
resources  institutional  facilities  and  forms 
of  care  which  are  taken  for  granted  in  the 
Western  world;  and,  (3)  whereas  the  United 
States  of  America  has  lived  under  the  guar- 
antee of  its  present  Constitution  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  South  Vietnam  does  not 
have  a  tradition  of  political  liberty  and  Its 
Constitution  is  only  two  years  old.  Notwith- 
standing this.  In  a  message  cabled  directly 
to  President  Nixon  from  Saigon,  the  Study 
Team  said: 

"Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any  other  way 
opposing  the  government  (in  South  Viet- 
nam) easily  brings  the  charge  of  communist 
sympathy  and  subsequent  arrest  .  .  .  There 
must  be  no  illusion  that  this  climate  of  reli- 
gious and  political  suppression  is  compatible 
with  either  a  representative  or  a  stable 
government." 

Many  persons  interviewed  argued  that 
President  Thleu's  government  is  less  re- 
pressive than  the  ten  years  of  brutal  intimi- 
dation under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Others,  while 
agreeing  that  repression  Is  not  as  obvious 
and  violent,  argued  that  it  Is  equally  per- 
vasive though  more  subtle  today.  (Some  of 
the  following  documentation  will  indicate 
that  there  Is  still  vmsubtle,  violent  Intimi- 
dation.) 

Three  celebrated  cases  of  political  arrest 
have  claimed  international  attention  in  re- 
cent months.  They  are  the  cases  of  Thlch 
Thien  Minh,  one  of  the  most  Infiuentlal 
Buddhist  monks  in  South  Vietnam;  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu,  runner-up  In  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1967;  and  Nguyen  Lau,  wealthy 
publisher  of  the  Saigon  Daily  News. 

Thlch  Thien  Minh  was  arrested  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1969,  at  the  Buddhist  Youth  Center 
and  charged  with  "harboring  rebels,  con- 
cealing weapons  and  Illegal  documents  .  .  . 
harboring  deserters  and  supporting  draft 
dodgers".  After  appearing  before  a  military 
field  tribunal,  he  was  sentenced  to  serve 
terms  of  ten  and  five  years  at  hard  labor, 
the  sentences  to  run  concurrently.  Last 
month,  his  sentence  was  reduced  to  three 
years. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  Thlch  Tblen 
Mlnh  was  arrested  not  because  of  the  spe- 
cific crimes  with  which  he  was  charged 
but  for  his  public  criticism  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  and  his  strong  advocacy  of 
peace. 

In  February,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  warned  to  tone 
down  his  sermons  which  were  said  to  be 
disrespectful  to  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  He  had  earlier  said  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  could  accept 
neither  the  "terrorist  regime"  of  North  Viet- 
nam nor  the  "corrupt  government"  in  Sai- 
gon.   Replying    to    Thien    Mlnh,    President 


Thleu  said,  "My  government  can  die  because 
of  those  pacifists,  but  before  we  die,  they 
will  have  to  die  first." 

The  Study  Team  visited  both  Thlch  Thien 
Mlnh  and  Quang  Due  Buddhist  Youth  Cen- 
ter. The  Youth  Center,  closed  at  the  time 
of  Thlch  Thien  Mlnh's  arrest  (20  other 
Buddhists  were  arrested  at  the  same  time), 
was  handed  back  by  the  Government  and 
re-opened  during  the  Team's  stay  in  Sai- 
gon. Team  members  saw  Thlch  Thien  Mlnh's 
room,  as  well  as  the  many  hallways,  rooms 
and  stairways  that  separated  him  from  the 
tiny  room  and  wooden  closet  with  the  false 
back  that  were  said  to  be  the  biding  place  of 
the  V.C.  agent  and  a  cache  of  small  arms. 
Seeing  the  distances  and  buildings  involved. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  monk's  as- 
sertion that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  a  V.C.  agent's  presence  in  that  hidden 
room. 

The  Team  talked  with  Thlch  Thien  Minh, 
who  has  been  held  in  military  custody.  They 
interviewed  him  in  a  small  house,  a  part  of 
a  larger  complex  of  carefully  guarded  gov- 
ernment officials  pointedly  left  the  room  that 
the  discussion  might  be  private.  However,  It 
had  been  determined  during  the  conversa- 
tions that  there  was  a  government  agent 
only  four  feet  from  the  Venerable,  behind 
a  thin  wall.  Thus,  the  interview  was  neces- 
sarily inhibited.  Thlch  Thien  Minh  had  been 
moved  four  times  since  his  arrest  and  vras 
kept  under  the  strictest  security.  Though 
badly  injured  In  1966  by  a  hand  grenade,  said 
to  have  been  thrown  by  a  V.C,  he  said  his 
health  was  good.  He  added,  "My  only  offense 
is  that  I  believe  in  peace." 

On  May  1,  1968,  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  was 
arrested  "on  charges  of  urging  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  government  as  a  step  toward 
peace."  In  August,  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  forced  labor.  Although  the  NXi.F. 
is  now  participating  In  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  a  coalition  government  is  being  widely 
discussed  by  responsible  government  offi- 
cials In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dzu  has  not 
yet  been  released. 

In  a  national  election  that  denied  certain 
candidates  the  right  to  run^  because  they 
were  peace  advocates,  and  that  heavily  fa- 
vored the  Thieu-Ky  regime  because  of  its 
domination  of  the  military  and  political 
structiues  of  South  Vietnam  and  because  of 
the  well-known  support  of  the  American 
'presence'  In  Vietnam  Mr.  Dzu  ran  second, 
polling  18  percent  of  the  vote.  He  wisely  did 
not  announce  his  "white  dove"  platform 
until  after  his  candidacy  had  been  approved. 
(It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  the  election 
the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  gained  only  35  percent 
of  the  vote.  In  May,  1968,  Vice-President  Ky 
told  an  Italian  Journalist,  "Our  last  elections 
were  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  a  mockery.") 
Dzu  has  never  been  accused  of  being  pro- 
communist  and  is,  as  resident  Thleu  openly 
acknowledged,  a  "political  prisoner."  The 
fact  that,  running  as  a  peace  candidate  and 
advocating  direct  talks  with  the  N.L.F.,  he 
ran  second  only  to  the  President,  accounts 
more  than  anything  else  fot  his  Imprison- 
ment. Mr.  Dzu  was  moved  from  Con  Son 
Prison  Island  to  Chi  Hoa  Prison  in  Saigon 
during  the  last  week  In  May,  1969.  U.S.  Study 
Team  members  saw  him  in  his  cell  in  Chi 
Hoa.  Suffering  from  a  heart  condition,  he 
looked  well  and  variotis  kinds  of  medicines 
were  In  evidence.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  nationalist.  On  June  5, 
President  Thleu  told  the  Team  that  sup- 
port for  a  coalition  government  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

On  April  16,  1969,  Nguyen  Lau,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Saigon  Dally  News  was  ar- 


^  General  "Big"  Mlnh  was  kept  in  exile  In 
Bangkok  and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  the  other 
leading  contender  was  refused  candidate 
status  because  of  his  alleged  "neutralism." 
The  Study  Team  talked  with  Au  Truong 
Thanh  In  exile  In  Paris. 


rested  for  "having  maintained  private  con- 
tacts with  a  Vietcong  p>ollticaI  agent."  The 
agent,  a  boyhood  friend  of  Lau,  retiu-ned 
to  Saigon  In  1964  from  North  Vietnam.  Hfl 
talked  with  Lau  many  times  during  the  past 
five  years  and  had,  at  one  Ume,  asked  him  to 
supply  information  for  the  V.C.  According  to 
both  Lau  and  Tran  Ngoc  Hlem,  the  agent, 
Lau  had  refused  to  supply  the  Information. 

In  discussing  Lau's  case  with  a  member  of 
the  Team,  one  of  Saigon's  most  highly  re« 
garded  foreign  correspondents  explained  its 
background.  In  Vietnam,  a  culture  infiuenced 
Immeasurably  by  Confucianism,  family  ties 
and  friendship  are  revered.  Mr.  Lau,  in  a 
press  conference  held  by  government  officials 
at  National  Police  Headquarters,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  deny  his  associations  with  Hlem.  He 
said  that  Communism  was  poisoning  the 
minds  of  many,  but  that  Vietnam  would 
surely  survive  Communism.  He  added,  "Even 
today,  sitting  before  you,  I  keep  wondering 
If  as  a  publisher  and  as  a  Vietnamese  intel- 
lectual, I  should  denounce  a  friend  who  I 
have  known  since  boyhood." 

Mr.  Lau  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne.  As  a  member  of  a  old  and  impor- 
tant family  of  wealth  he  has  no  respect  for 
war  profiteers  and  little  sympathy  for  cor- 
ruption In  the  government.  As  a  respected 
Journalist  and  an  avowed  anti-Communist, 
he  considered  It  part  of  his  responsibility  to 
be  open  to  every  facet  of  Vietnamese  life. 
He  once  said,  "If  people  are  free  to  walk  the 
streets,  they  are  free  to  talk  to  me." 

He  insisted  upon  his  right  to  criticize.  On 
March  24,  1969,  the  New  York  Times  quoted 
him  as  saying,  "Diem  said  bluntly  that  he 
was  not  going  to  tolerate  freedom  of  the 
press.  There  were  no  illusions  then.  We  are 
living  a  lie  now.  People  say  they  are  giving 
you  freedom  and  someone  without  experience 
in  Journalism  may  be  Innocent  enough  to 
believe  that  this  is  paradise.  Now  you  may 
be  carried  away  by  your  illusions  and  land  In 
trouble."  Less  than  a  month  later  Nguyen 
Lau  was  arrested. 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  \1slted  the 
National  Police  Headquarters.  There,  Lt.  CoL 
Nguyen  Mau,  Chief  of  Special  Branch,  told 
them  about  the  government's  case  against 
the  publisher.  The  only  "evldenoe"  he  pro- 
duced was  the  photostat  of  a  press  card,  al- 
legedly Issued  by  Mr.  Lau  to  one  Tan  TTiat 
Dong,  the  alleged  V.C.  alias  of  Tran  Ngoc 
Hlem.  Such  "evidence,"  however,  raises  seri- 
ous questions.  Two  days  following  Lau's  ar- 
rest, police  brought  a  "so-called  Vietcong"  to 
the  Lau  home.  In  Mrs.  Lau's  absence,  they 
proceeded  to  take  pictures  of  him  In  various 
positions  aroiuid  the  house.  When  her  two 
sons  (aged  10  and  14)  protested,  they  were 
handcuffed  while  the  picture-taking  con- 
tinued. When  told  of  the  Incident.  Mrs.  Lau 
courageously  went  to  the  authorities.  A  sen- 
ior police  official  did  admit  that  police  had 
visited  the  house  with  a  V.C.  agent  and  cam- 
era to  gather  "evidence." 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Mr.  Lau,  sttU  being  held  with- 
out sentence.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
see  thirteen  other  prisoners  they  had  made 
specific  requests  to  visit. 

These  three  cases  have  not  been  Isolated 
because  they  are  more  Important  than  others, 
but  becatise  they  are  more  well  known.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  a  climate  of  intellectual, 
religious  and  political  repression  that  has  led 
to  the  Imprisonment,  exile  or  silencing  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Vietnamese  nationalists, 
persons  who  are  not  pro-Communist,  but 
who  are  critical  of  the  Thieu-Ky  government 
and  who  insist  upon  the  right  to  think  for 
themselves. 

The  government's  sensitivity  at  this  point 
is  revealed  in  ite  attitudes  toward  dissenters, 
so-called  "militant  Buddhists,"  students  and 
intellectuals,  political  opponents  and  the 
press. 

The  rellgloiis  picture  In  South  Vietnam  is 
confused.  About  one-tenth  of  the  nation's 
population  is  Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  from  the 
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time  of  Diem  and  the  Nbu's  on,  Catholicism 
bae  pUyed  a  dominant  nde  bi  Vletnameee 
political  me.  (Actually,  this  goes  b<u:k  to 
the  IStb  Century  French  mtaslonary-prlest, 
Plgneau  de  Behalne,  and  the  continuing  in- 
fluence of  French  Catholicism  d\iilng  colonial 
daye.)  President  Thleu  reminded  the  Study 
Team  that,  though  he  had  trouble  with  Bud- 
dhists, Catholics  bad  supported  his  admlnls- 
tnulom.  The  former  editor  of  a  Cath<^c 
magazine,  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Arch- 
bishop Nguyen  Van  Blnh,  agrees  that  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  Catholka  In  South 
Vietnam  are  critical  of  the  war  and  of 
Thleu's  government.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  about  1,000,000  of  South  Vietnam's 
Catholics  were  bom  in  what  Is  now  North 
Vietnam  and  came  south  following  1964. 
They  are.  for  the  most  part,  vigorous  antl- 
Oommunlsts. 

However,  there  are  Catholics  who  want  a 
closer  tie  with  Buddhists  and  who  are  seek- 
ing what  some  call,  a  "third  solution".  They 
are  trying  to  find  answers  between  Commu- 
nism and  corrupt  militarism.  Father  HOang 
Quynh,  an  active  leader  of  the  All-Religion 
Citizen's  Front,  has  worked  with  Buddhists 
tD  tryips  to  prevent  further  friction  between 
ttte  Bu4(lhist  and  Catholic  communities.  He 
has  said,  "Catholic  faithful  must  learn  to 
live  a  respcmsible  political  life."  There  are 
other  Catholics  who  seem  close  to  the  Pope's 
views  on  meaningful  negotiations  and  peace. 
Th«j  liave  won  the  confidence  of  Buddliist 
leculers. 

When,  in  January,  1968,  all  of  the  bishops 
of  South  Vietnam  released  a  four-page  state- 
ment supporting  Pope  Paul's  message  on 
Vietnam  and  calling  for  a  bombing  halt  in 
North  Vietnam,  it  seemed  that  there  liad 
been  a  breakthrough.  However,  and  without 
exception,  those  with  whom  Study  Team 
members  spoke  indicated  that  the  hierarchy 
in  South  Vietnam  had  confined  themselves 
to  what  the  Pope  had  said  with  no  desire  or 
inclination  to  supplement  or  further  inter- 
pret the  Vatican's  plea  concerning  peac& 
There  continues  to  be  sliarp  feeling  between 
Buddliists  and  Catholics.  As  one  Buddhist 
complained,  "When  Catholics  talk  about 
peace,  the  Thieu  government  hears  it  one 
way.  When  we  use  the  word,  it  Is  supposed 
to  mean  sometlilng  else."  Many  Btidrthlsts 
feel,  and  Justifiably  so,  that  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments in  Saigon. 

There  are  two  major  Buddhist  factions  in 
South  Vietnam;  the  "moderate"  government- 
authorized  faction  of  Thich  Tam  Chau,  and 
the  "activlait"  *  faction  of  Thich  Trl  Quang 
and  the  An  Qtiang  Pagoda.  However,  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Chxirch  of  the  An  Quang 
Pagoda  Is  made  up  of  both  Mahayana  (north- 
em)  and  Therevada  (southern)  Buddhists. 
Early  in  1967,  the  government  sought  to  frag- 
ment the  Buddhists,  withdrawing  the  charter 
of  the  Unified  Church  and  recognizing  the 
"moderate"  wing  of  Thich  Tam  Chau.  How- 
ever, the  An  Quang  Pagoda  continues  to  be 
a  major  factor  in  the  religious  and  political 
life  of  the  country.  On  the  Buddha's  2513th 
birthday,  celebrated  May  30,  at  the  An  Quang 
Pagoda,  former  Chief  of  State,  Phan  Khac 
Suu.  Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  General  Secretary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  other  deputies 
and  senators.  Father  Quynh,  as  well  as  Cao 
Oai  and  Hoa  Hao  leaders  were  present,  indi- 
cating a  broad  base  of  popular  support  among 
disparate  groufw.  During  the  ceremonies, 
white  doves  of  peace  were  released  as  a  crowd 
of  more  than  3,000  people  looked  on,  and 
Thich  Tlnh  Khlet,  Supreme  Patriarch  of  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Congregation  said,  "Every 
hostile  tendency  of  the  world  has  jostled  its 
way  into  the  Vietnam  war  In  order  to  exploit 


*  Tlie  term  "militant"  is  usually  applied  to 
the  An  Qriang  Pagoda  faction.  However,  Bud- 
dhists are  committed  to  nonviolence.  In 
French,  "militant"  means  an  "active  sup- 
porter or  worker  in  a  political  group." 


it  and  seek  for  victory,  whereas  all  the  Viet- 
namese people — either  on  this  side  or  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  17th  Parallel — are  mere 
victims  of  this  atrocious  war.  Our  nation  is 
thus  forced  to  accept  ready-made  decisions 
without  having  any  right  to  make  our  own 
choice."  President  Thleu  and  pro-govern- 
ment supporters  may  insist  that  such  peace 
talk  is  "political".  If  so,  it  Is  an  obvious  ex- 
pression of  that  freedom  essential  to  an  em- 
erging democracy.  And  it  Is  no  more  political 
than  a  caravan  of  government-owned  cars 
driving  Thich  Tam  Chau  to  the  Saigon  Air- 
port on  June  5,  to  meet  the  Nepalese  dele- 
gation to  a  World  Buddhist  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare;  no  more  political  than  the 
imprisonment  of  hvmdreds  of  Buddhist 
monks. 

Often  the  Buddhists  who  protest  govern- 
ment policy  are  students.  Following  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled elections  of  1967,  Bud- 
dhist students  joined  by  some  of  their 
professors  were  promptly  singled  out  by  the 
government  for  retaliatory  acts.  A  professor 
of  law  said,  "Van  Hanh  Unlveratty  (Buddliist) 
was  the  chief  target  for  attack  ...  If  students 
go  to  meetings,  the  police  follow  them  and 
they  oan  be  arrested  any  time.  Many  times, 
they  are  drafted  before  the  legal  age  or  before 
their  deferments  as  students  expire. ' 

As  a  result  of  a  peace  meeting  held  in 
September,  1968,  In  Saigon  University,  the 
Student  Union  was  closed  by  police.  Students, 
professors,  deputies  from  the  Lower  House 
and  some  Buddhist  monks  had  piartlclpated 
in  the  meeting.  Thirty  pecBons,  mostly  stu- 
dents, were  arrested.  More  arrests  followed. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  student  in  the 
Medical  Sohool  was  murdered.  He  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  N.UP.  and  later  rescued  by 
American  troope.  He  was  accused  of  having 
"leftist  tendencies".  He  was  found  dead  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  having  been 
pushed  from  a  thini  floor  window.  The  police 
caUed  it  "probable  suicide"  and  made  no  in- 
vestigation. 

Student  resistance  continued.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  responding  to  the  Pope's  plea  for 
peace,  2,000  students,  many  of  them  Oathollc, 
held  a  peace  prooeaslon.  In  the  aftermath, 
hundreds  were  azreeted. 

In  spite  of  eet-baok  and  dlsooiiragement. 
spirit  of  the  student  peace  movement  re- 
mains unbroken.  A  Buddhist  ertudenit  stepped 
out  of  a  sullen  mass  of  prlaoneca  at  Camp  No. 
7  on  Con  Son  Island  and  addresaed  members 
of  the  Team.  The  government  translator  said. 
"H«  is  here  beoaiise  he  refusee  to  be  drafted. 
He  saya  he  doeant  want  to  eerve  the  United 
Statea.  As  a  Vietnameee  citizen  he  will  go 
into  the  Army  only  when  we  have  independ- 
ence." A  student,  recently  released  from  Con 
Son,  reacting  to  the  devastation  visited  on 
his  country  by  modem  Instruments  of  war, 
said  much  the  same  thing:  "I  will  not  serve 
a  country  that  hes  done  so  much  to  my  own." 

Students,  intellectuals  and  Buddhlat 
monks  do  not  comprise  the  only  opponents 
who  threaten  President  Thleu's  government. 

There  Is  a  growing  mood  of  Independence 
in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  only  found  in  a  few 
deputies,  but  they  are  voicing  increasing  op- 
position to  the  policies  and  piactioea  of  t2ie 
Thieu-Ky  government.  There  have  been  crit- 
icisms of  Operation  Fboeniz  In  Um  National 
Assembly.  Two  members  of  the  Lower  House 
raised  serious  questions  about  prison  policies 
early  in  May.  The  i»«aldent'8  tax  program  baa 
been  challenged.  Ccuistltuttooal  questlosu 
n>iitii«ng4ng  the  pterogatlveB  at  tba  ezecutlTe 
branch  are  frequently  raised. 

President  Thieu  proudly  points  to  the 
"new  alliance"  of  political  pmHes  in  South 
Vietnam  as  an  Indication  of  the  breadth  of 
ills  support.  This  alliance  indudes  the 
Greater  Union  Force,  ttie  political  arm  of 
militant  Roman  CatboUo  refugees,  the 
Social  Humanist  Party,  a  rebirth  of  Ngo  Dlnb 
Nhu's  Can  Lao  party,  the  Dal  Vet,  an  erst- 
while grouping  of  antt-FTenob  natloDallata, 
a  faction  of  tba  Ho*  Hao  Met  baaad  In  tb« 


Delta  and  the  Viet  Kuomingtang,  a  pro- 
government  bloc  fCMined  after  the  Tet  o&en- 
sive  in  1968.  All  of  these  parties  together, 
combined  with  the  Thleu-Ky  vote,  failed  to 
capture  half  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  1967 
elections.* 

While  there  is  genuine  political  oi^KMlticm. 
most  of  it  has  been  driven  underground. 
Members  of  the  Study  Team  met  with  leaders 
of  flve  old-line  political  parties  no  longer 
I>ermitted  to  function  as  recognized  entities. 
Theee  men  had  all  been  active  in  the  resist- 
ance movement  against  the  French  and  were 
ardent  nationalists.  Their  parties  have  been 
outlawed,  their  requests  to  publish  a  news- 
paper have  gone  unanswered  and  their  voices 
have  been  muted.  These  men,  and  they  reflect 
a  vast  middle-position  in  South  Vietnam, 
struggled  against  the  French  and  consider 
the  Americans  their  new  colonial  masters. 
Over  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  they  have 
known  imprisonment  and  sacrifice.  (A  retired 
general  present  had  been  in  prison  eleven 
times.)  They  argue  that  unity  and  independ- 
ence cannot  be  achieved  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  them  said,  "We  know  the 
American  government  is  anti-Communist 
and  they  help  us  fight  Communism.  But 
when  they  look  at  Viet  Communists,  they 
think  of  them  as  western  Commxmists.  That 
is  a  bad  mistake."  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the 
Study  Team  that  there  will  be  no  truly  repre- 
sentative government  in  South  Vietnam 
vmtil  voices  such  as  these  can  be  legiti- 
matized and  participate  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  the  republic. 

One  further  evidence  of  political  oppres- 
sion is  the  government's  attitude  toward  the 
press.  Although  it  seems  reasonably  tolerant 
of  foreign  oorreepondents,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  function  without  too  many  in- 
stances of  censorship,  the  government's  rela- 
tionship to  the  Vietnamese  press  is  far  more 
direct  and  Inhibiting.  Twelve  months  ago, 
censorship  was  officially  eliminated  in  South 
Vietnam.  Since  then,  at  least  twenty-flve 
newspapers  and  two  magazines  have  been 
suspended.  Mr.  Lau's  DaUy  News  has  been 
suspended  for  thirty  days  for  hinting  that 
Thich  Thien  Minh's  trial  might  have  been 
unfair.  Tin  Sang  was  closed  when  It  suggested 
tliat  Prime  Minister  Huong  (one  of  the  more 
highly  regarded  members  of  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment and  a  former  political  prisoner  him- 
self)  once  yielded  to  pressure  in  a  cabinet  ap- 
pointment.* Nguyen  Thanh  Tai,  a  UFI  combat 
photographer,  was  arrested  in  May,  1968,  for 
taking  pictures  "detrimental"  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

One  of  the  most  credible  and  Influential 
anti-government  nationalist  leaders  with 
whom  we  talked  prepared  a  ttiree-page  posi- 
tion paper  for  the  Team.  The  English  trans- 
lation was  his  own.  In  part,  he  said: 

"The  range  of  political  expression  as  legally 
eidsts  here  Is  narrow  indeed  .  .  . 

"Let  us  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  those 
people  are  given  a  chance.  What  would  they 
do? 

"They  would  firstly  negotiate  with  tlM 
Government  of  the  United  States  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Allied  Forces  Establishment  in 
Viet  Nam  which  would  provide  for  progres- 
sive withdrawals  when  the  situation  war- 
rants it.  Of  course,  they  woiUd  bear  in  mind 
the  security  and  the  honor  of  the  Allied 
troops  who  came  here  to  protect  ourselves 
and  prevent  a  Communist  domination. 

"They  would  secondly  invite  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  actively  participate  in 
national  affairs  and  take  their  share  of  re- 


•"nie  United  States  sent  election  "ob- 
servers" to  Vietnam  to  report  on  election 
procedures.  As  one  cynical  Vlateameee  put 
It:  "We  are  planning  to  send  twenty- two 
Vietnameee  obeerrers  wbo  dont  speak 
T»»e"«>«  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  tor  four 
days  to  see  if  your  elections  are  fair." 

«See:  New  York  Times.  March  34.  ISflO. 


sponslbility.  Democratic  freedom  would  be 
enforced  without  restrictions,  how  adventur- 
ous this  might  first  look.  Live  forces  such  as 
students,  intellectuals,  religious  leaders  and 
workers'  unions  would  be  given  an  authorized 
say.  Unjust  treatment  would  be  redeemed. 
One  cannot  fight  for  freedom  without  en- 
suring freedom  at  home  .  .  ." 

Many,  not  all,  of  the  nationalist  leaders 
with  whom  the  Study  Team  talked  believed 
that  a  continuing  American  presence  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  an  unfortunate  necessity 
until  the  political  situation  can  be  stabilized 
and  made  more  representative.  One  student 
leader  who  had  been  imprisoned  twice  by  the 
Thieu  government  for  his  activities  on  be- 
half of  peace  argued  that  no  truly  represent- 
ative democracy  can  come  into  being  as  long 
as  U.S.  troops  are  present  and  U.S.  policy  \a 
being  enforced.  He  said,  "By  now,  we  should 
have  learned  the  irony  of  having  any  Viet- 
namese government  that  is  embraced  by  U.S. 
power.  TiM  Americans  must  depart  leaving 
us  to  decide  our  own  future."  He  spoke 
those  words  with  anguish,  obviously  knowing 
the  problems  tliat  Vietnamese  nationalism 
and  many  of  its  long-suffering  advocates 
would  face  in  dealing  with  the  N.L.F.  in  the 
wake  of  an  American  withdrawal.  Yet,  he 
bitterly  insisted  that  after  many  years  of 
American  military  presence  and  American 
good  Intentions,  there  was  no  other  way. 

At  the  limcheon  given  the  Team  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House,  Deputy  Duong 
Minh  Kinh  talked  about  the  vast  expendi- 
tures poured  into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  Into  South 
Vietnam  by  America.  He  said,  "We  are  beg- 
gars from  all  of  the  people  in  the  world  in 
order  to  deetroy  ourselves.  That  is  the  great- 
est tragedy  of  all." 

n.    OKTENTION,   INTZaBOGAnON,    IMPXXSONMENT 
AND  TRXATMKNT  Or  PRISONERS 

The  large  majority  of  those  Imprisoned  In 
South  Vietnam  are  held  because  they  oppose 
the  government;  they  are  "political  prison- 
ers". Undoubtedy,  a  great  many  of  theee  are, 
as  the  government  classifies  them,  "Viet 
Cong".  Legally  speaking,  they  are  properly 
prisoners  of  war — although  they  are  kept  in 
a  separate  category  from  military  prisoners. 
Others  are  "civilians  related  to  Communist 
activities;"  i.e.,  V.C.  agents,  and  are  accu- 
rately classified  as  such.  Still  others,  many  of 
them  detained  without  heiu'ing  or  trial, 
should  be  classified  differently.  Some  of  these 
have  been  picked  up  in  "search  and  deetroy" 
sweepe  and  are  innocent  of  anytliing  save 
brtng  present  in  an  area  of  military  opera- 
tions. Others  are  clearly  political  prlaoDers. 
They  are  nationalists  and  not  Communists, 
but  are  seen  by  the  government  as  inimical 
to  its  continuing  contxol.  In  the  official  sta- 
tistics very  few  "detainees"  and  "political 
prisoners"  are  so  classified.  The  government 
places  the  vast  majority  of  prisoners  in 
either  the  "communist"  or  the  "criminal" 
category. 

The  classification  of  prisoners  in  41  Cor- 
rectional Centers  as  given  by  Col.  Nguyen 
Psu  Sanh,  Director  of  Correctional  Institu- 
tions Is: 

[In  percent] 

Criminals  16.98 

Communists    64.25 

Civilians  related  to  Communist  ac- 
tivities   __ 4. 16 

MUitary    11.91 

Political  activities  harmful  to  na- 
tional interest .21 

War  prisoners  temporarily  in  correc- 
tional oent«8 a.  49 

Colonel  Sanh  said  that  there  are  35,000 
prisoners  in  theee  Correctional  Centers.  The 
senior  American  advisor  to  Col.  Sanh,  Mr. 
Don  Bordenkercher,  estimated  that,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  10,000  held  In  interrogation 
centers.  He  reported  that  the  number  had 
gone  up  gradually  since  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968  when  the  Jump  was  precipitate.  Am- 


basMkdor  Odby,  General  Abnuns'  Deputy  for 
Pacification,  said  that  the  number  of  pris- 
oners bad  gone  up  and  will  continue  to  go 
up  as  the  pacification  program  (Civil  Opera- 
tions and  Revolutionary  Development  Sup- 
port) develops. 

The  national  police  in  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces  are  the  official  organ  for  making 
arrests.  In  addition,  there  appear  to  be  many 
other  arreets  and  detention  agendes.*  It  is 
clear  that  those  arrested  are  taken  to  a  va- 
riety of  detention  centers  for  interrogation 
and  that  many  are  held  In  these  centers  for 
periods  of  time  up  to  two  years.  According 
to  the  VS.  Mission,  American  advisors  are 
involved  only  with  cases  of  Viet  Oong  or  sus- 
pected Viet  Oong  sympathizers  and  with 
persons  apprehended  during  military  opera- 
tions; e.g.,  "Operation  Phoenix",  the  18- 
month-old  program  which  pools  information 
from  half  a  dozen  U.S.  and  South  Vietnameee 
intelligence  and  security  agencies  with  the 
purpose  of  identifying  and  capturing  Viet 
Cong  political  agents. 

Doubtleee  the  total  number  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam — including  those 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  intelligence  agen- 
clee  and  in  military  prisons,  as  well  as  thoee 
in  the  correctional  institutions  and  thoee 
held  by  various  other  arresting  agencies — 
far  exceeds  the  c^clal  statistlce  and  esti- 
mates. Due  to  the  wide  range  of  arresting  and 
detention  agencies,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
statistical  methods,  no  accurate  count  of 
prisoners  can  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  Oorrectlonal 
Centers,  there  are  four  large  prisons  for  es- 
sentially civilian  prisoners.  These  are  Chi 
Hoa  In  Saigon,  Phu  Nu  in  ITiu  Due  (for  fe- 
male prisoners),  'Tan  Hlep  near  Blen  Hoa, 
and  Con  Son  on  an  Island  off  the  southeast- 
em  coast.  Team  members  were  enabled  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  visit  Chi  Hoa, 
Thu  Due,  and  Con  Son  Island  Prison.  They 
were  also  shown  through  the  interrogation 
center  at  National  Police  Headquarters. 

The  following  statistics,  provided  by 
prison  officials,  further  Illustrate  the  gov- 
ernment's desire  to  de-emphasize  the  so- 
oalled  "political  prisoner"  category. 

Warden  Pbam  Van  Lien  of  Chi  Hoa  prison 
reported  to  Team  members  on  June  3,  1969, 
this  prisoner  classification: 

(In  percent] 

Criminals   45.0 

Communists    40.0 

Civilians     condemned     by     military 

court   4.0 

Military 10.0 

Political,    nop-Communist .6 

Prison  Governor  Minh,  of  Thu  Due  prison, 
classified  the  1,126  prisoners  held  by  him  on 
June  3,  1969  as: 

Criminal  offenders 268 

Communists 843 

Civilians     condemned     by     military 

courts   16 

Military  i»'isoners 3 

Political  prisoners 0 

Prisoners  of  war 0 

The  Warden  of  Con  Son  Island  prison  re- 
ported that  there  were  7,021  men  and  boys 
m  Con  Son,  of  whom: 

Soldiers  who  committed  political  of- 
fenses (helped  or  sympathized  with 
the    V.C.) 1 984 

Civilians    who    had    worked    directly 

with  the  V.C 2,700 

Soldiers     who     committed     criminal 

offenses  769 

Civilians    who    conmiltted    criminal 

offenses  252 

Detainees,  never  tried  or  sentenced 2,316 

(Note  that  only  the  Warden  of  Con  Son 
Island  prison  separately  Identified  unsen- 
tenced  detainee  in  his  statistics.  The  rest  of 
the  breakdowns  presxmiably  distribute  the 


<^  See  Section  in,  B. 


detainees  among  the  classifications  according 
to  file,  or  dossier,  information.) 

There  are  no  figures  available  on  the  re- 
ligious affiliation  of  prisoners.  Warden  Lien 
reported  that  there  were  about  120  Buddhist 
monks  in  Chi  Hoa  prison  on  June  3  when 
Team  members  visited. 

Thu  Due  (teomen's  prison) 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  spent  several 
hours  at  the  Women's  Prison,  where  the  staff, 
headed  by  Prison  Governor  Minh,  explained 
the  prison  %  operation  and  enabled  members 
to  see  what  they  requested.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  prison  seemed  commendable  in 
many  respects.  The  dispensary  was  reason- 
ably clean.  There  were  two  large  rooms  filled 
with  power  sewing  machinee  where  the  in- 
mates made  mlUtary  uniforms.  There  were 
sewing  classed,  classes  in  E^ngllsh  and  other 
educational  opportunities  provided. 

The  cells  and  large  prison  rooms  were  over 
crowded.  This  was  especially  bard  on  nursing 
mothers  and  thoee  with  small  children.  Fifty 
women,  some  with  babies,  lived  in  a  crude 
building  40'  by  30'.  Sanitation  was  primitive 
and  inadequate.  There  was  evidence  that 
some  prlsonen  had  not  received  needed  medi- 
cal attention. 

Team  members  were  especially  concerned 
about  the  large  number  of  prisoners  who 
had  not  been  sentenced  after  many  months 
of  detention,  the  looseness  and  Inacciiracy  of 
prisoner  classification,  the  inhumanity  of 
some  sentences  (one  slight  old  woman  who, 
according  to  her  dossier  bad  patted  V.C.  let- 
ters, had  served  ten  years  of  a  fifteen  year 
sentence),  and  the  extreme  youthfulnees  of 
many  of  the  inmates.  Governor  Minh  told 
the  Team  that  there  were  flfty  children 
from  birth  to  13  years  of  age  in  prison  (the 
very  youngest,  of  course,  belonged  to  the 
women  prisoners),  and  forty  young  offenders 
from  13  to  17  years. 

To  judge  from  both  Interviews  and  official 
explanations,  the  drcimistances  of  many 
classifled  as  "Oommunlst"  did  not  justify 
this  classiflcation.  Two  students  who  were 
called  "Communist"  were  found  by  the 
Team  members  to  be  unsentenced  detalneea. 
Their  dossiers  said  that  they  were  being  held 
becaube  they  had  exhibited  "leftist  tenden- 
cies" and  had  written  for  a  Saigon  Univer- 
sity paper  which  was  later  suspended.  In 
another  building  twenty  percent  of  the 
women  said  they  had  not  been  tried  or  sen^ 
tenced.  It  seemed  obvious  that  prisoners 
who  had  been  accused  of  "leftist  tendencies" 
or  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  could  not 
Justly  be  categorized  as  "Communist".  Yet 
they  were  and  were  forced  to  live  with  per- 
sons who  were  considered  "hard  core  Com- 
mvmifets". 

Chi  Hoa 

Chi  Hoa  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "show- 
case prison".  Since  1963  American  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  Improvement  of 
facilities,  and  American  advisors  have  helped 
set  up  rehabilitation  programs.  The  Team 
was  given  an  attractive  brochure  with  pic- 
tures of  prisoners  In  classes,  at  worship,  and 
enjoying  recreational  activities.  The  brochure 
states  that  "the  present  Vietnamese  system 
of  corrections  Is  .  .  .  based  on  the  principles 
of  humanity,  charity  and  equality." 

The  Warden  said  that  there  were  about 
5,600  men  and  boys  now  In  prison  of  whom 
40%  were  "Communist"  and  only  .6%  were 
"non-Commimist  political"  prisoners.  Each 
prisoner  wore  a  colored  badge  indicating  tils 
classiflcation.  The  Warden  estimated  that 
40%  of  the  Inmates  had  not  yet  been  tried 
or  sentenced.  He  said  someone  from  the 
Ministry  checked  the  lists  every  month  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  have  those  prisoners 
who  had  been  in  longer  than  six  months 
brought  to  trial  and  sentenced. 

The  Team  members  were  taken  on  a  toiur 
of  the  prison.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
found  the  halls  and  cells  clean.  They  were 
shown  the  vocational  classes  in  which  about 
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300  prioonera  were  enrolled  and  met  dftUy 
over  a  six-month  period. 

Team  members  saw  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
a  Buddhist  shrine  and  a  Buddhist  pagoda. 
In  the  pagoda,  they  talked  with  several 
monks  who  are  In  prison  for  resisting  the 
draft.  These  monks  were  the  only  prisoners 
in  any  of  the  InAtltutlons  who  did  not  stand 
at  rigid  attention.  Sometimes  prisoners 
shouted  ear-spUttlng  anti-Communist  slo- 
gans when  Team  members  stopped  to  see 
them. 

The  Warden  estimated  that  there  were  200 
children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  and  200 
from  14  to  18  In  the  prison  not  yet  sentenced. 
All  children,  he  said,  were  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion and  given  education.  Team  members 
asked  to  see  the  children's  section  and  were 
shown  two  cells.  In  one  room,  about  40'  by 
25'.  there  were  47  children  under  8  years  of 
age.  One  child,  4  years  old,  said  he  was  In 
prison  because  he  had  been  caught  stealing 
a  necklace.  The  children  were  squatting  In 
one  end  of  the  room  eating  when  the  Team 
members  entered.  They  live  In  a  bare  room, 
with  sanitary  facilities  at  one  end.  No  mate- 
rials for  play  or  study  were  In  evidence.  The 
food  was  rice  with  vegetables  and  flsh.  It 
looked  adequate.  The  children  seemed  to  be 
well  physically.  When  the  Team  entered,  the 
children  left  their  bowls  of  food  and  assem- 
bled In  lines  without  any  order  from  the 
adult  In  the  room  or  from  the  Warden.  All, 
even  the  4  year  old.  stood  at  attention  and 
did  not  move  or  speak;  only  their  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  visitor's  moves.  In  the  next  cell, 
similar  In  size,  there  were  67  children  slightly 
older  but  under  10  years.  The  situation  was 
the  same  in  all  respects. 

The  Team  members  saw  three  cells  In  the 
men's  section,  the  same  size  as  the  cells  for 
children.  There  were  about  50  men  in  each  of 
the  rooms  viewed.  Some  of  the  men  were  pre- 
paring over  tiny  burners  various  kinds  of 
food  which  had  been  brought  by  friends  or 
relatives.  None  of  the  men  in  these  three  cells 
had  been  sentenced. 

Upon  asking  to  see  the  disciplinary  cells, 
the  Team  members  were  shown  a  room  with 
iron  rings  for  shackling  prisoners,  which,  we 
were  told,  were  seldom  used.  The  iron  looked 
rusty.  Team  members  did  not  get  to  see  smy 
of  the  100  prisoners  who  the  Warden  said 
were  In  solitary. 

The  prison  is  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon, 
four  stories  high  facing  inside.  The  wedge- 
shaped  area  in  front  of  each  of  the  six  sec- 
tions contains  water  tanks  for  bathing  and 
washing  clothes  and  an  open  space.  The 
Warden  said  that  after  5  p.m.  the  inmates  are 
allowed  here  for  sports  and  bathing.  Since 
there  is  an  average  of  about  1000  Inmates  in 
each  section,  it  Is  obvious  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  inmates  could  play 
soccer,  volley  ball,  bathe  or  wash  clothes  at 
one  time. 

Con  Son  Island  Prison 

Con  Son  Island  Prison,  an  escape-proof 
prison  about  50  miles  off  the  southeast  coast 
is  said  by  officials  to  contain  7021  prisoners, 
most  of  them  "political".  In  many  of  the  bar- 
racks, the  majority  of  the  prisoners  were 
"political"  prisoners  who  had  been  "tried" 
before  a  Military  Field  Court,  \isually  with- 
out legal  representation.  They  wore  red  tags 
which  Identified  them  as  either  V.O.  or  V.C. 
sympathizers.  Those  with  yellow  badges  (de- 
tainees) presented  another  kind  of  problem. 
A  show  of  hands,  taken  in  a  number  of  bar- 
racks, revealed  that  many  detainees  had  been 
imprisoned  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  with 
little  hope  of  being  released  unless,  con- 
ceivably, a  place  was  required  for  new  pris- 
oners. It  was  explained  that  frequently  the 
means  or  records  necessary  to  determine 
whether  charges  should  be  brought  were  un- 
available. There  was  a  failure  to  observe 
even  a  minimum  amount  of  due  process  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  The  same 
circumstances  were  recited  over  and  over  by 
the  prisoners;  they  were  either  being  held  on 


charges  of  sympathizing  with  or  aiding  the 
enemy,  or  they  had  been  rounded  up  after  a 
military  action  in  their  village  and  were  held. 
Others  were  students  who  had  Indicated  their 
support  for  peace. 

The  tour  had  been  carefully  arranged  by 
prison  officials.  The  only  time  the  Team  mem- 
bers deviated  from  the  prepared  pattern, 
successfully  demanding  to  see  Camp  No.  4 
Instead  of  the  camp  that  the  prison  authori- 
ties had  scheduled,  they  saw  something  of 
significance.  There  were  l&rge  dark  dormitory 
cells  (three  out  of  about  ten  such  cells  were 
inspected )  In  which  there  were  from  70  to  90 
prisoners  each,  all  of  whom  (as  determined 
by  a  show  of  hands)  were  condemned  to  lUe 
In  prison.  None  had  had  lawyers  or  any  trial 
other  than  a  Judgment  by  a  military  tribunal. 

The  prison  authorities  denied  the  existence 
of  "tiger  cages",  reputed  small  barred  cells 
In  which  prisoners  being  disciplined  were 
chained  to  the  floor  in  a  prone  position.  Al- 
though recently  released  prisoners  referred  to 
this  practice  from  actual  experience,  the 
Team  members  were  unable  to  elicit  any  more 
from  the  prison  officials  than  that  the  "tiger 
cages"  were  no  longer  In  existence.  (At  first 
any  knowledge  of  such  things  was  denied) . 
One  prisoner,  however,  speaking  surrepti- 
tiously to  the  Team  members  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  "Yes,  the  'tiger  cages'  are 
here,  behind  Camp  No.  2  and  Camp  No.  3. 
You  looked  in  the  wrong  place."  The  Team 
members  had  looked  behind  Camp  No.  4. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  prison  had  to  operate,  it 
seemed  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  by 
the  prison  officials  to  conduct  as  clean  and 
sanitary  an  operation  as  they  could.  There 
was  a  1.3  million  dollar  expansion  underway 
(funded  and  supervised  by  the  U.S.A.)  which 
would  provide  72  additional  barracks. 

Pursuing  further  the  question  of  how  pris- 
oners were  disciplined,  the  Team  members 
were  told  that  only  10  out  of  the  7021  pris- 
oners were  under  discipline.  On  request,  the 
visitors  were  shown  two  of  these  ten.  They 
had  been  in  solitary  for  six  months  because 
of  their  refusal  to  salute  the  flag.  One  said 
he  would  never  salute  it.  His  legs  were  deeply 
marked,  the  Colonel  In  charge  explained  this 
was  the  result  of  a  past  disease.  Questioned 
directly,  the  prisoner  said  it  was  the  resiilt 
of  a  long  period  in  leg  irons. 

Although  Team  members  observed  no  bru- 
tality, they  felt  that  to  have  no  disciplinary 
barracks  other  than  a  small  number  of  maxi- 
mum security  cells  was  highly  vmusual.  The 
Team  members  noted  the  fearful  reaction  of 
the  inmates  whenever  prison  officials  ap- 
peared, surmising  that  there  must  exls*  a 
high   degree  of   punitive   regimentation. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  prison  situation 
in  Vietnam  is  physical  abuse  of  prisoners. 
U.S.  officials  (there  are  American  advisors  at 
every  level  of  Vietnamese  bureaucracy)  agree 
that  there  is  torture,  but  insist  that  it  does 
not  take  place  in  the  correctional  centers  but 
in  the  interrogation  and  detention  centers 
where  the  prisoners  are  taken  first.  Accounts 
by  ex-prisoners  verified  the  fact  that  torture 
in  detention  and  interrogation  centers  is 
general  procedure. 

Frequently,  the  interrogation  center  at  the 
National  Police  Headquarters  in  Saigon  was 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  torture.  However, 
many  Informants  said  that  the  types  and  ex- 
tent of  torture  administered  in  some  of  the 
detention  centers  in  the  provinces  were  far 
worse  than  in  the  National  Police  Interroga- 
tion Center  in  Saigon. 

Although  Team  members  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  National  Police  Headquarters  in 
Saigon,  it  was  an  arranged  visit.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  the  forms  of  tortture  here  de- 
scribed. Colonel  Mau  said  that  modem  in- 
terrogation techniques  ruled  out  the  need  for 
physical  violence.  Team  members  saw  the 
interrogation  rooms  but  no  prisoners  were 
being  queetioned.  The  Team's  evidence  for 
the  tortures  described  come  from  interviews 


with  ex-prisoners  testifying  to  what  they 
had  endured  and  seen,  together  with  the 
statements  of  doctors  and  others  who  had 
treated  the  victims.  While  the  testimony  ol 
prison  officials  and  the  appearances  of  the 
National  Police  Headquarters  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed,  the  sheer  weight  of  wit- 
nesses' statements  seemed  overwhelming  and 
conclusive  to  Team  members. 

All  prisoners  are  oppressed  by  oondltlons 
of  overcrowding.  Sometimes,  however,  many 
prisoners  are  stuffed  into  small  cells  which  do 
not  allow  for  lying  down  or,  sometimes,  even 
for  sitting;  and  this,  when  it  is  steaming  hot, 
when  excrement  accumulates,  and  when  the 
prisoners  are  seldom  released  for  exercise,  is 
torture  indeed. 

Beating  is  the  most  common  form  of  abuse. 
Intellectuals  appear  to  receive  "favored" 
treatment  and  seldom  are  subjected  to  tor- 
ture other  than  beating.  This  Is  done  with 
woodenstlcks  and  clubs.  ("Metal"  was  men- 
tioned by  one  observer.)  The  blows  are  ap- 
plied to  the  back  and  to  the  bony  parts  of 
the  legs,  to  the  hands,  and.  In  a  particularly 
painful  form,  to  the  elevated  soles  ol  the  leet 
when  the  body  is  in  a  prone  position .  Beating 
of  the  geiLltals  also  occurs.  A  ntunber  of  com- 
mentators also  described  the  immersion  of 
prisoners  Into  tanks  of  water  which  are  then 
beaten  with  a  stick  on  the  outside.  The  pain 
Is  said  to  be  particularly  intense  and  the 
resultant  injuries  are  internal. 

Another  type  of  water  torture  in  which  a 
soaked  cloth  is  placed  over  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  a  prisoner  tied  back-down  to  a 
bench  is  said  to  be  very  common.  The  cloth 
is  removed  at  the  last  moment  before  the 
victim  chokes  to  death,  and  then  is  reapplied. 
In  a  related  form,  water  is  pumped  into  the 
nose. 

The  most  common  procedure  Is  said  to  be 
the  elevation  of  the  victim  on  a  rope  bound 
to  his  hands  which  are  crossed  behind  his 
back.  One  witness  described  a  "bicycle  tor- 
ture" used  in  this  center.  For  about  a  week 
the  prisoner  is  forced  to  maintain  a  squat 
position  with  an  iron  bar  locking  his  wrists 
to  his  ankles;  "afterwards  he  cannot  walk  or 
even  straighten  up",  it  was  said. 

An  intellectual  who  was  arrested  in  1966 
and  spent  the  first  six  months  of  his  two  and 
one-half  years  term  in  an  interrogation  cen- 
ter described  what  he  called  the  "typical 
case"  of  a  woman  law  student  in  a  nearby 
cell.  She  had  been  in  the  interrogation  center 
for  six  months  when  he  arrived  and  stayed 
for  the  next  six  months  during  his  own  im- 
prisonment there.  Throughout  this  year,  she 
was  tortured  mostly  by  beating.  When  she 
was  finally  called  before  a  tribunal  to  hear 
the  charges,  she  had  to  be  carried  by  two 
fellow  prisoners.  The  tribunal,  apparently  be- 
cause of  her  status,  heard  her  case  carefully 
and  determined  that  it  was  a  case  of  mis- 
identification.  Someone  in  Zone  D  had  re- 
ported a  V.C.  returnee  or  spy  who  looked 
Uke  her. 

The  same  informant  said,  as  a  number  of 
others  did,  that  sexual  torture  was  common. 
Though  apparently  it  was  not  used  on  this 
woman  student,  it  Is  used  on  many  women. 
Frequently  ooke  and  beer  bottles  were  prod- 
ded into  the  vagina.  Also,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  accounts  of  electrical  wires  applied  to 
the  genitals  of  males  and  females,  as  well  as 
to  other  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  Another 
informant  told  of  the  torture  by  electricity  of 
an  eight-year  old  girl  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing her  father:  "She  said  her  father  was  dead 
and  they  Just  kept  torturing  her  .  .  .  They 
tortured  her  mother  too."  This  was  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  National  Police  Inter- 
rogation Center  (Saigon)  during  1968.  Sev- 
eral ex-prisoners  testified  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  torture  family  members,  including 
children,  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner. 
"Then",  explained  a  woman  teacher  who  had 
been  imprisoned  twice,  "the  prisoner  will  tell 
anything." 

A  respected  physician  told  Team  members 
that  recently  police  l»'Ought  a  dead  girl  from 
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an  interrogation  center  to  a  city  hospital  and 
asked  the  Doctor  there  to  certify  to  death 
from  natural  causes.  On  examination  of  the 
cadaver,  the  Doctor  found  signs  of  beating 
and  sexual  violation.  He  refused  to  so  certify. 
Pressure  was  brought  on  the  head  of  the 
hospital  to  Issue  the  certificate.  Such  inci- 
dents are  not  unusual. 

m.  LEGAL  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  assessing  the 
conditions  of  political  imprisonment  in 
South  Vietnam  liM  In  the  matters  of  stand- 
ards and  procedures.  The  key  questions  are: 
who  Is  subject  to  arrest  and  imprisonment; 
and,  how  In  each  case  la  this  determination 
made?  If  either  the  standards  for  determin- 
ing who  la  subject  to  arrest,  or  the  proc»- 
duree  for  making  the  determination  is  loose, 
then  enormous  potential  for  official  caprt- 
clousness  exists  and  the  freedoms  of  those 
subject  to  such  caprice  are  ephemeral. 

The  Study  Team  found  both  the  stand- 
ards and  the  procedures  to  be  loose  by  any 
measure,  even  by  the  most  generous  meas- 
ure of  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  civil 
and  guerilla  warfare.  The  evidence  is  more 
than  adequate  to  sustain  the  conviction  of 
the  Study  Team  that  this  looseness  is  used 
deliberately  to  suppress  political  dissent  and 
to  oppress  some  religious  groups.  In  partic- 
ular, loyal  nationalists  who  are  in  basic  dis- 
agreement with  the  government  fear  with 
good  reason  retaliation  for  expressing  their 
views. 

Naturally,  the  particular  kind  of  war  being 
waged  In  South  Vietnam  bears  upon  the 
Judgments  of  the  Team.  Government  of  Viet- 
nam officials  quite  properly  see  £in  analogy 
between  the  civilians  arrested  for  guerilla 
war  actU'ltles — sabotage,  espionage  and  the 
organization  and  support  of  National  Libera- 
tion Front  military  cadres — and  soldiers 
taken  as  prisoners  in  more  conventional  war. 
The  validity  of  the  analogy  should  be 
granted.  We  cannot  class  as  suppression  of 
political  freedoms  the  imprisonment  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  conducting  war  against 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  need  for  pro- 
cedures to  permit  speedy  imprisonment  with- 
out exposing  the  government  to  the  risk  of 
further  war  like  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
arrested  persons  must  be  conceded. 

It  is  humbling  for  Americans  to  be  re- 
minded that  their  own  history  is  replete  with 
invasions  of  individual  rights  made  in  the 
name  of  wartime  emergency:  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil 
War.  for  instance,  and  the  evac\iatlon  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  Weet 
Coast  during  World  War  II.  An  American 
cannot  presume  to  sit  with  clean  hands  in 
Judgment  upon  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  But  both  the  principles  of  Justice 
to  which  their  constitutions  commit  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  pragmatic  concern  for  winning  pop- 
ular supjKsrt  for  democratic  principles  com- 
pels this  Team  to  confine  the  restrictions  on 
freedom  made  in  the  name  of  wartime  ex- 
igency to  those  actually  necessitated  by  war. 
Loose  and  inadequate  standards  and  pro- 
cedures do  not  represent  concessions  to  those 
wartime  exigencies .  Minimization  of  risk  of 
war-like  activities  against  the  government 
is  not  achieved  by  the  imprisonment,  for 
Instance,  of  loyal  nationalists  who  advocate 
forming  a  coalition  government  with  N.LJ'. 
representatives.  Nor  does  minimization  of 
such  risks  require  imprisonment  of  power- 
less people  who  scurry  to  avoid  exposure  to 
the  demands  of  both  NiJ".  and  government 
forces,  in  so-called  "Insecure"  areas,  and  are 
arrested  on  suspicion  with  the  expectation 
that  brutal  interrogation  may  yield  a  "con- 
fession" which  will  warrant  detention.* 


•  Credible  testimony  of  In&tancee  of  arrests 
fitting  both  these  examples  was  given  the 
Study  Team  from  many  sources.  (See  Sec- 
tion n) 


In  fact.  Imprisonments  of  this  kind  create 
the  utmeoessary  risk  of  alienating  loyalties; 
a  hazard  made  doubly  severe  by  the  highly 
political  character  of  a  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
seriousness  of  this  hazard  Is  underscored 
by  the  statement  to  the  Team  of  one  young 
man.  a  resident  of  a  rural  province,  that 
probably  a  majority  of  the  men  his  age  who 
reside  In  "secure"  areas  (under  Goverrunent 
of  South  Vietnam  oontrol)  of  that  province 
have  experienced  arrest  and  detention  ait 
least  once  during  their  lives.  TTie  evidence 
available  to  the  Team  suggests  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  arrests  is  steadily  and  continu- 
ously Increeslng. 

The  Umlts  of  the  "war  exigencies"  Justi- 
fication are  well  illustrated  by  Article  29  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Constitution  which 
clearly  contemplates  the  existence  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  such  as  war.  It  pro- 
vides: 

"Any  restriction  upon  the  basic  rights  of 
the  citizens  must  be  prescribed  by  law  and 
the  time  and  place  within  which  such  a  re- 
striction is  In  force  must  be  clearly  specified. 
In  any  event  the  essence  of  all  basic  freedoms 
cannot  be  violated." 

A.  Standards 
Authority  for  imprisonment  of  non-con- 
ventional criminals  is  found  in  the  State 
of  War  Laws,  Law  No.  10/68.  adopted  by  the 
National  Assembly  and  promulgated  by  the 
President  on  November  5,  1968.  It  amends 
the  State  of  War  Decree  promulgated  prior  to 
the  present  Constitution,  on  June  24,  1065, 
and  as  amended  authorizes,  among  other 
things : 

"The  search  of  private  houses,  both  by  day 
and  night; 

"Fixing  the  place  of  residence  of  those  ele- 
ments Judged  dangerous  to  national  security; 
"Prohibition    of    all    demonstrations    or 
gatherings  harmful  to  public  security  and 
order; 

"Prohibition    of    the    distribution    of    all 
printed  matter  harmful  to  national  security; 
"Control  and  restriction  of  communications 
and  travel,  consonant  with  security  require- 
ments; .  .  ." 

In  particular,  the  euphemistic  language  of 
the  second  paragraph  quoted  requires  elabo- 
ration. Under  it,  niunbers  of  pyersons  are  "as- 
signed residence"  in  one  or  another  of  the 
provincial  or  national  prisons  by  action  of 
a  Provincial  Security  Committee  for  specified 
but  renewable  terms,  not  exceeding  two  years, 
becaiise  they  are  "Judged"  to  be  "elements 
.  .  .  dangerous  to  national  security".  Such 
a  standard  patently  abdicates  to  the  Judging 
body  the  determination  of  who  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  Imprisonments,  with  little.  If 
any.  legislative  guidance  or  control.  In  fact, 
it  was  determined  that  students  with  nothing 
more  than  the  notation  in  their  files  that 
they  exhibited  "left-wing  tendencies"  were 
being  incarcerated  in  national  prisons  whose 
administrator  classified  them  in  his  census 
as  "Communists";  i.e..  in  the  same  category 
with  Individuals  found  to  have  assumed  lead- 
ership roles  In  organizing  war-like  activity 
for  the  N.L.F.  Others  claimed  to  the  Team 
that  they  had  been  detained  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  local  officials  responsible  for 
their  arrests  expected  to  extort  bribes  as  con- 
ditions for  their  release. 

Under  the  heading  of  "prohibition  of  .  .  . 
gatherings",  the  Tetun  learned  of  a  Saigon 
political  leader  who  was  sentenced  by  a 
military  field  court  to  Imprisonment  for  one 
year  because  he  called  a  press  conference 
without  proper  advance  clearance  from  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  authorities.  (In  this  man's 
case,  a  known  requirement  appeared  to  have 
been  deliberately  violated,  but  the  sentence 
suggests  that  the  State  of  War  Law  Is  being 
used  for  more  than  minimization  of  military 
risks  to  national  security.) 

The  standards  just  quoted  should  be  read 
In  conjunction  with  Article  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides: 


"Article  4.   (1)   The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
opposes  Communism  In  siny  form.  ~ 

••(2)   Every  activity  designed  to  publicize 
or  carry  out  Conununlsm  is  prohibited." 

The  looseness  of  the  prohibition  against 
activity  designed  to  "publicize  or  carry  out" 
Communism  parallels  that  inherent  In  the 
other  standards  we  have  discussed.  Under  it. 
President  Thleu.  In  an  Interview  he  gener- 
ously  alTorded    the   members   of   the   Team, 
justified  the  detention  of  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu 
as  a  "political  prisoner"  on  the  ground  that 
he  htid  allegedly  advocated  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  In  which  the  N.LJ". 
would  participate.  This  would  violate  Article 
4.  President  Thieu  reasoned,  since  such  ad- 
vocacy Is  ipso  facto  prohibited  by  that  ar- 
ticle. It  may  be  unnecessary  to  point  out.  in 
response  to  this  reasoning,  that  the  Consti- 
tution also  provides  machinery  for  Its  own 
amendment,   a   process   hardly   likely   to   be 
completed  without  someone  having  first  ad- 
vocated a  result  barred  by  the  language  of 
the   provisions  being  amended. 
B.  Procedure 
1.  Arrest.  Detention,  and  Interrogation 
Because  of  the  long  periods  for  which  In- 
dividuals  are   often   held   and   Interrogated 
prior  to  any  disposition,  often  for  six  months 
or    more — the    procedures    for    determining 
who  is  to  be  arrested  and  for  how  long  he 
is  to  be  detained  and  interrogated  take  on 
a  special  Importance.  Moreover,  the  frequent 
and  serious  physical  abuses  about  which  the 
Team  heard  most  often  occur  during  this 
period.  Although  they  seem  to  be  employed 
as  "aids"   to  interrogation,  they  are  forma 
of  cruel  and  barbarous  punishment  against 
which   the  citizen   needs  every   conceivable 
procedural  protection. 

In  fact,  procedural  protections  are  essen- 
tially nonexistent  at  the  arrest  and  interro- 
gation stage.  Arrests  are  made  by  a  wide 
variety  of  local  and  national  officials — by  dis- 
trict police,  special  security  forces,  military 
forces  and  Intelligence  units — each  exercU- 
Ing  a  relatively  unfettered  discretion.  The 
arrest  may  occur  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  arrestee  was  found  near  the  scene 
of  a  guerilla  raid.  Unless  the  arrested  person 
is  of  exceptional  Importance,  he  will  usually 
be  detained  by  the  arresting  unit  or  by  the 
district  or  security  police  in  the  district  or 
province  where  arrested,  and  subjected  to 
whatever  Interrogation  methods  authorities 
In  that  unit  choose  to  apply. 

Such  detention  for  Interrogation  fre- 
quently continues  for  many  months  and  It 
Is  at  this  stage  that  the  bestial  brutality  the 
Team  encountered  occurs. 
Despite  the  constitutional  provision  that: 
"(6)  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense lawyer  for  counsel  in  every  phase  of 
interrogation,  including  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation." 

the  Team  was  unequivocally  assured  by 
Colonel  Mau,  Chief  of  the  Special  Branch 
of  the  National  Police  Forces,  that  no  one 
within  his  knowledge  ever  saw  a  lawyer  at 
this  stage — certainly  never  when  detained 
at  the  Interrogation  Center  of  the  National 
Directorate  of  Police  in  Saigon.  All  of  the 
Team's  Information  tended  to  confirm  that 
this  generalization  applied  to  other  places 
of  Interrogation,  both  In  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Not  only  is  the  arrestee  denied  a  right 
to  counsel  at  this  stage,  he  is  frequently 
denied  all  contact  with  outsiders.  Including 
members  of  his  family.  Often  families  are 
not  notified  of  the  arrest,  and  they  may  go 
for  days  or  months  in  Ignorance  of  any' 
fact  save  that  their  loved-one  has  disap- 
peared. In  one  instance,  when  occasional 
visits  were  stopped  alter  several  weeks  on  the 
ground  that  they  interfered  with  the  inter- 
rogation. Isolation  Itself  may  be  used  as  an 
Interrogation  "aid"  or  technique. 
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a.  "AaBlgned  Residence"  by  ProrlneUl 
Security  CotmoUa 
An  \inknown  proportion  of  the  persons 
held  In  the  correctional  system — the  four 
national  and  thirty-seven  prorlndal  prisons 
of  the  system — are  assigned  there  by  action 
of  ProTlnclal  Security  Councils  rather  than 
by  the  Judgment  and  sentence  of  any  court. 
An  official  of  one  province  reported  that  60 
percent  of  the  1,400  occupants  of  the  local 
provincial  prison  were  assigned  there  by  the 
action  of  the  Provincial  Security  Council. 

When  Prime  Minister  Huong  took  office 
In  Hay,  1B88,  the  Team  was  told  he  made  a 
major  effort  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
theee  bodies,  enlarging  them  to  Include  an 
elected  official  (In  the  provinces  where  elec- 
tions have  been  held)  and  causing  them  to 
pare  their  backlogs  of  undisposed  btislness. 
As  a  result.  It  may  be  assumed  that  disposi- 
tions In  srane  provinces  show  a  greater  sen- 
sitivity to  local  opinion  and  that  the  periods 
of  preliminary  detentions — to  the  extent 
they  exceed  the  length  of  Interrogation  de- 
sired— have  been  reduced. 

One  of  the  Prime  Minister  Huong's  first 
acts  was  to  Initiate  a  remarkable  admis- 
sion of  .wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  Thleu 
goyerninont  In  the  release  and  commutation 
of  the  sentences  of  a  number  of  political 
prisoners  whose  total  has  been  variously 
estimated  from  a.OOO  to  6.000. 

On  another  occasion  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Khlem  commendably  acknowledged  In 
response  to  questions  raised  In  the  National 
Assembly  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  arrest 
and  Interrogation  procedures  and  the  official 
fear  of  reperciissions  which  coiild  result  from 
the  conditions  of  brutality. 

When  a  Team  member  shared  with  Minis- 
ter EEhlem  a  preliminary  sketch  of  team  find- 
ings; I.e.,  loose  prisoner  classification,  denial 
of  due  process  and  the  arbitrary  action  of 
military  field  courts,  he  agreed  that  these 
were  concerns  he  and  his  staff  had  been 
considering. 

But  these  steps  only  sweeten  a  system  that 
Is  Intolerable.  No  society  can  pretend  to  be 
free   that   permits   "administrative"   deten- 
tions of  the  kind  bandied  by  Provincial  Secu- 
rity Councils.  One  Team  member  was  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  members  of  one  such  Coun- 
cil as  Its  regular  weekly  session  was  being 
concluded.  Members  of  the  Council  each  pos- 
sessed a  typewritten  list  of  the  names  of  the 
Individuals  whoee  cases  were  being  consid- 
ered: approximately  100  names  were  on  the 
list  for  a  single  afternoon's   consideration. 
He  was  told  that  on  heavy  business  days  the 
Council  sometimes  continued  to  meet  Into 
the  evening.  An  officer  brought  the  relevant 
files  to  the  meeting  and  read  to  the  Council 
the  Information  required  for  consideration. 
Without  notice  to  the  arrested  person,  with- 
out his  presence  or  that  of  witnesses  to  the 
facts   relevant   for   determination,    without 
confrontation  or  opportimlty  for  rebuttal,  to 
say  nothing  of  rights  of  counsel  or  to  ap- 
p«fU,  the  liberty  of  each  of  the  100  persons 
listed  was  summarily  determined  and  deten- 
tions In  prison  were  ordered  for  periods — 
renewable  by  Uke  procedure — of  up  to  two 
years.  No  wartime  conditions,  nor  any  other 
Justlflcation,  can  be  offered  to  reconcile  such 
a  procedure  with  the  democracy  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  object  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Undoubtedly, 
the  system  succeeds  in  detaining  some  people 
for  whom  a  real  connection  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  NXJ.  has  been  shown,  although 
the  Team  was  told  that  all  serious  wartime 
offenses  are  referred  to  a  Military  Field  Court 
for  disposition.  But  no  other  purpose  than 
convenience  to  the  Interests  of  local  or  na- 
tional officials  which  are  adverse  to  those  of 
the  detainees — whether  to  suppress  political 
opposition  or  otherwise — can  really  be  served 
by  this  mechanism. 

3.  Military  Field  Tribimals 
The  Study  Team  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Thleu-Ky   Oovemment  ^aj, 


through  the  extensive  and  Increasing  use  of 
the  extra-constitutional  Military  Field 
Courts,  Imprisoned  thousands  of  persons 
without  the  most  fundamental  elements  of 
a  fair  hearing  and,  in  a  shocking  number  of 
Instances,  without  even  apprising  the  im- 
prisoned persons  of  the  charges  against 
them.  This  extraordinary  development  has 
had  such  a  devastating  effect  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  such  a  chlUlng  im- 
pact on  all  political  activities  that  It  seems 
imp<xtant  to  chronicle  In  some  detail  the 
process  by  which  the  present  Saigon  Oov- 
emment, In  the  name  of  a  wartime  emer- 
gency, can  deny  persons  arrested  for  politi- 
cal "offenses"  all  of  the  guarantees  which 
Vietnamese  constitutional  and  statutory  law 
gives  to  persons  accused  of  crime. 

■fbe  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, promulgated  on  April  1,  1967,  confers 
in  Article  7  a  series  of  guarantees  upon  those 
accused  of  crime  which  are  among  the  most 
generoTis  and  progressive  of  any  democracy 
in  the  world.  Because  these  rights  have  been 
denied  to  probably  66  to  75  percent  of  all  of 
the  persons  committed  to  prisons  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  is  Important  to  set  them  forth 
In  some  detail.  Article  7  reads  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  State  respects  and  protects  the 
security  of  each  individual  and  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  plead  his  case  before  a  coiut 
of  law. 

"(2)  No  one  can  be  arrested  or  detained 
without  a  legal  order  Issued  by  an  agency 
with  Judicial  powers  conferred  upon  It  by 
law,  except  In  case  of  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law. 

"(3)  The  acctised  and  his  next  of  kin  must 
be  Informed  of  the  stcciisation  against  him 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law.  De- 
tentions must  be  controlled  by  an  agency 
of  the  Judiciary. 

"  (4)  No  citizen  can  be  tortured,  threatened 
or  forced  to  confess.  A  confession  obtained 
by  torture,  threat  or  coercion  will  not  be 
considered  as  valid  evidence. 

"(5)  A  defendant  Is  entitled  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial. 

"(6)  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense lawyer  for  counsel  In  every  phase  of  the 
Interrogation,  Including  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigati<Hi. 

"(7)  Any  person  accused  of  a  minor  of- 
fense who  does  not  have  a  record  of  more 
than  three  months'  imprisonment  for  an 
Intentional  crime  may  be  released  pending 
trial,  provided  that  be  or  she  is  employed  and 
has  a  fixed  residence.  Women  pregnant  more 
than  three  months  accused  of  minor  offenses 
who  are  employed  and  have  fixed  residence 
can  be  released  pending  trial. 

"(8)  Accused  persons  will  be  considered 
Innocent  until  sentence  recognizing  their 
guilt  is  handed  down. 

"In  the  event  of  doubt,  the  court  will 
rule  In  favor  of  the  accrised. 

"(9)  If  unjustly  detained,  a  person  has 
the  right  to  demand  compensation  for  dam- 
ages from  the  State  after  he  has  been  pro- 
nounced Innocent,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law." 

All  of  these  carefully  spelled-out  guaran- 
tees were  nullified  for  political  offenders  by 
Law  No.  10/68  of  November  6, 1968,  which  we 
have  earlier  described.  This  law  amends  and 
revitalizes  a  pre-constituUonal  decree  Issued 
June  24,  1965.  By  Its  legitimation  of  the 
Military  Field  Courts,  this  law.  In  effect, 
amended  the  Constitution  although  none  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  related  to 
amending  the  document  (Nob.  103-107)  were 
compiled  with. 

The  November  6,  1968  law,  In  addition  to 
authorizing  the  invasions  of  individual  rl^ts 
previously  recited  authorizes  local  proclama- 
tions of  martial  law  and  In  Ita  Article  a  de- 
clares that: 

"All  violations  of  the  law  related  to  na- 
tional security  fall  within  the  MUltary  Field 
Courts  which  will  try  them  In  aooordanoe 
with  emergency  procedures." 
The    creation    of    these    "Military    Fteld 


Courts"  Is  nowhere  authorized  In  Arttola  78 
through  Article  87  of  the  Constitution,  which 
proTlde  In  detail  for  the  structure  of  Viet- 
nam's Jurisdiction.  Nor  is  the  "Military  Field 
Courts"  related  to  military  tribunals  which 
exist  In  the  armed  fCM^es  of  South  Vietnam 
for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  committed  by 
military  personnel.  The  "Military  Field 
Courts'  are  not  really  courts  at  all. 

The  Study  Team  Is  convinced  that  the 
number  of  arrests  and  imprisonments  con- 
tinues to  grow  larger  under  the  law  of  No- 
vember 6,  1968.  Moreover,  It  Is  cletu'  that  the 
1968  law,  unlike  the  1966  decree,  abrogates 
and  amends  the  1967  Constitution  of  South 
Vietnam  in  an  Illegal  way.  Indeed,  the  1968 
law  eviscerates  that  Constitution  and  sug- 
gests that  the  President  and  the  National 
Assembly  disregarded  the  Constitution  in 
several  respects  and,  relying  on  "a  state  of 
war",  undertook  to  legitimize  the  Military 
Field  Courts  which  imprison  persons  in  pro- 
ceedings having  few  if  any  of  the  features 
of  a  real  trial.  No  matter  how  favorably  they 
are  viewed,  theee  courts  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Thleu  government  Im- 
prisons and  thereby  silences  its  critics. 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  Military  Field 
Courts  are  many.  Among  their  more  glaring 
defects  are  the  following: 

(1)  These  courts  violate  Articles  77  of  the 
Constitution  which  stipulates  that  every 
court  should  be  oompoeed  of  "an  elanent 
that  Judges  and  an  element  that  prosecutes, 
both  of  which  are  professionally  qualified." 
In  the  Military  Field  Court,  the  Judge  is  a 
military  official  not  necessarily  trained  in  law. 

(2)  The  offenses  triable  by  the  Military 
Field  Courts  are  non-appealable.  The  denial 
of  theee  basic  rights  violates  the  Vietnam 
Constitution  as  well  as  the  practicee  whldi 
have  become  customary  in  moet  of  the  Judi- 
cial processes  in  the  oivUlzed  world. 

(3)  The  Military  Field  Cotirts  also  violate 
Article  9  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Bights  which  states  that,  "No  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  de- 
tention." This  statement  is  now  incorporated 
in  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  is  broadened  to  read  as  follows: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  Ulserty  and  se- 
curity of  person.  No  one  shaU  be  subjected 
to  arbltz^ry  arrest  and  detention.  No  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  on 
such  grounds  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  are  established  by  law." 

These  provisions  are  being  violated  in 
South  Vietnam.  Their  violation  is  thus  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  states  in  Article  6  that  "the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  comply  with  pro- 
visions of  international  law  which  are  not 
contrary  to  its  national  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  of  equality  between  nations." 

IV.    AFFKNinx 

A.  UJ.  study  team  on  religious  and  political 
freedom  in  Vietnam 

James  Armstrong.  Bishop  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Dakotas  Area.  Bishop 
Armstrong  received  his  A3,  from  Florida 
Southern  College,  a  BJ>.  from  Emory  Univer- 
sity, and  V>J>.  from  Florida  Southern  and 
Dtf^uw  University.  Elected  to  the  eplaoopacy 
in  1968,  James  Arm«troaig  is  the  youngest 
United  MetbodlBt  Bishop  in  the  United 
States.  He  taught  for  eight  yean  at  the 
Christian  Theological  Seminary  (Oisclplee  of 
Christ)  in  Indianapolis,  served  for  ten  yean 
as  minister  of  the  Broadway  United  Metbodlvt 
Churoh  tn  IndlaaapoUs.  Known  for  his  in- 
terest In  public  affairs,  he  was  a  board  mem- 
ber oi  the  Community  Service  Council,  the 
Urban  League  and  the  Indianapolis  Progress 
Oonmilttee,  and  was  singled  out  as  "oo«  of 
the  leaders  who  builds  cities"  by  Time-Life 
In  Its  txx>k  The  Heartland.  He  himself  is  the 
author  of  the  book.  The  Journey  That  Men 
Make,  published  by  AUngdoa  Press. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett  (Anne  McGrevj  Ben- 
nett) .  Mlra.  Benswtt  received  a  Bj8c.  in  Edu- 
ctttkHi  txoax  the  UnlVBBsity  of  N^uaska  and 
M.B.B.  from  Auburn  Ibe^oglcal  Seminary. 
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She  taught  for  sevM^al  years  in  country 
sObools  in  Nebraska,  was  married  in  1931  to 
John  O.  Bennett,  now  President  of  the  Union 
TtMOloglcal  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Beimett  has  been  active  in  denominational 
and  interdenominational  affairs  for  many 
years.  She  is  a  member  of  the  VM.  Inter- 
Bellglous  Committee  on  Peace,  a  former 
boud  member  of  the  CoxmoU  for  Christian 
Boelal  AoUon  of  the  United  Churoh  of  Christ, 
and  served  from  1960  to  1064  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Ooonell  of  Churches. 
Allan  Bricfc.  Ataociate  Secretary  for  Na- 
tional Program,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
Dr.  Brick  received  an  A3,  from  Haverford 
College,  an  M.A.  and  a  PhJ3.  in  English  from 
Yale  University.  A  former  professor  of 
English  at  Dartmouth  and  Ooucher  Col- 
legee,  Dr.  Brick  served  as  Peace  Education 
Director  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Middle  Atiantlc  Region,  from 
1966  to  1968.  He  has  pubUshed  articles  on 
English  and  American  literature,  as  well  as 
articles  on  student  and  protest  movements 
and  is  co-author  of  The  Draft,  a  report  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
published  by  Hill  and  Wang,  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  First  Congressional  District, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Congressman  Conyers  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  his  law  degree  from 
Wayne  State  University.  Currently  serving 
his  third  term  both  as  a  Representative  and 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
has  Ijeen  an  active  supporter  of  civil  rights 
let^slation  in  Congress.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  made  trips  to  Selma,  Charleston,  Missis- 
sippi and  other  placee  to  Investigate  casee 
of  civil  rights  violations.  Prior  to  election  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Conyers  was  a  labcnr  and  civil 
rights  lawyer,  also  serving  as  Director  at 
Education  for  Local  900  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
Detroit  NAACP  and  an  advisory  coimcll 
member  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  During  the  Korean  confiict,  he  served 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  SJ.,  Dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  and  Professor  of  Family 
Law  and  Church-StaXe  Relationu.  Father 
Drinan  received  his  A3,  and  M.A.  from 
Boston  College,  his  LL3.  and  LLJtf.  from 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  an  S.Ti. 
(Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology)  from 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  He  is  author 
of  several  books,  the  latest  of  which  is 
Democracy  and  Disorder,  published  on  1969 
by  the  Seabiuy  Press,  and  is  a  contributor  to 
many  publications.  Including  Commonweal 
and  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Father  Drinan 
has  served  widely  In  legal,  civic  and  educa- 
tion organizations  and  committees.  He  is  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association,  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
M.B.A.'s  Committee  on  the  Administration 
of  Justice  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Massachusetts  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Mr.  Pemberton  received  his  B.A.  at  Swarth- 
more  in  1940,  an  LL.B.  cum  laude  at  Harvard 
in  1947.  As  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Pemberton  served  on  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Harvard  Law  Review;  aftw  graduation, 
taught  commercial  and  bankruptcy  law  at 
Duke  University  untU  1960.  From  1960  to 
1962.  he  practiced  law  In  Rochester.  Minne- 
sota, as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pemberton, 
liCichaels,  Bishop  and  Seeger.  In  Rochester, 
he  served  on  the  Minnesota  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  United  States  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mlasion  and  the  Minnesota  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  An  active  member  of 
the  ACLU  since  1950,  Mr.  Pemberton  was 
appointed  its  Executive  Director  in  1963. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica and  Asaiatant  Dean  of  its  Herman  H.  Leh- 


man Institute  of  Ethics.  Dr.  Siegel  gradtiated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1961  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  in  1968  received  the  Seminary's 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature.  As 
representative  of  the  World  Council  of  Syn- 
agogues, Dr.  Siegel  has  traveled  widely  to 
Jewish  communities  abroad:  In  1962,  he  be- 
came the  first  Visiting  Profeesor  from  the 
Seminary  to  serve  at  the  Semlnarto  Rabblnloo 
Latlnoamertcano  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  U  a 
member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Conserva- 
tive Judaism,  Jewish  Heritage,  and  editorial 
consultant  to  Ben^ger  Brothers  Publishing 
Company.  Now  completing  work  on  his  sec- 
ond book,  Jewish  Theology  Today,  he  has  also 
contributed  many  articles  and  revlerws  to  both 
scholarly  and  popular  Journals,  among  them 
the  Saturday  Review  and  Commentary. 

Arnold  E.  Try*.  Rear  Admiral,  United  States 
Navy,  Retired;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Meteor- 
ology, San  Jose  College.  Admiral  True  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  at  the  UjS.  Naval  Academy  in 
1920.  and  M.S.  from  MJ.T.  in  1931,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Naval  War  CoUege  in 
1939.  He  served  In  the  United  States  Asiatic 
Fleet  in  the  Far  East,  commanded  the  USS 
TTaTnTWfttin  and  two  destroyers  in  World  War 
n,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
between  1944  and  1946.  During  the  Battle  of 
Midway  he  received  injuries  which  necessi- 
tated his  retirement.  From  1947  to  1967  he 
was  professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Jose 
College.  Admiral  True  recenUy  preeented 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee concerning  budget  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Jenkins,  of  Cangre- 
grational  Church,  Wimbledon,  England  and 
Treasurer  of  Eirene  International  Christian 
Service  for  Peace  Organization,  met  the  team 
in  Paris  and  accompanied  them  to  Saigon. 

Cabli  Fbom  U.S.  Study  Team  to  PaxsmzNT 
Nixon 

Suooir, 
June  S.  1069. 
President  Nixon. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Independent  Study  Team  on  Religious 
and  Political  Freedom  in  Vietnam  has  com- 
pleted Its  study  here  and  is  preparing  a  de- 
tailed report.  The  team  met  with  South  Viet- 
namese and  United  States  officials,  various 
Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders,  rep- 
resentatives of  other  principal  sects,  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  attorneys  and  other 
specialists  in  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  numer- 
ous private  individuals,  including  some 
prisoners. 

The  team  Inspected  prisons  in  Saigon,  Thu 
Due  and  Con  Son.  Ovir  final  report  will  be 
related  to  the  foUowlng  firm  impressions: 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  does 
not  presently  exemplify  at  least  one  of  the 
goals  set  forth  in  your  May  14th  statement. 
"There  should  be  an  opportimlty  for  full 
participation  in  the  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam  for  all  political  elements  that  are 
prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of  force 
or  Intimidation." 

Religious  and  political  suppression  is  wide- 
spread. Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any  other 
way  opposing  the  Oovemment  easily  brings 
the  charge  of  conunxmlst  sympathy  and  sub- 
sequent arrest.  Long  detention  without  trial 
is  frequently  the  result. 

TiM  number  of  political  prisoners  contin- 
ues to  increase. 

There  must  be  no  illusion  that  tills  climate 
of  political  and  religious  suppression  is  com- 
patible with  either  a  representative  or  stable 
government. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
this  In  weighing  any  commitments  to  the 
Thleu  Oovemment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Study  Team  on  Religious 
and  Political  Freedom  in  Vietnam. 

John  Contxis.  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 
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James  Armstrong,  BUhop,  United  Method- 
ist Church. 

Anne  M.  Bennett  (Mrs.  John  C.) 

Allen  Brick,  Director  of  National  Program. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Memlier  of  Congress. 

Robert  Drinan,  S.J.,  Dean,  Boston  College 
Law  SchooL 

Peter  W.  Jenkins,  Pastor,  Congregational 
Church,  Wimbledon,  England. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Executive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Rabbi,  Profeesor  of  ITieol- 
ogy,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Arnold  E.  True,  Rear  Admiral,  U.S.N.  (Ret.) 


PROSPECTS  FOR  ATLANTIC  UNTTy, 
MIDEAST  PEACE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  my  trip  to  Israel 
and  to  five  major  capitals  of  Europe  un- 
dertaken during  the  period  of  May  24 
to  Jime  9.  My  trip  had  dual,  and  inter- 
related, purposes.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly — the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Assembly — it  was  my  duty  to 
chair  the  Political  Committee's  spring 
meeting  at  NATO  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels on  June  9.  Preceding  the  Political 
Committee  meeting,  I  made  short  visits 
to  the  major  European  capitals,  as  Is  my 
practice,  to  meet  with  government  lead- 
ers and  to  confer  with  our  own  American 
Ambassadors. 

Also,  I  used  the  occasion  of  my  trip  to 
Europe  to  visit  Israel  for  seversJ  days  en 
route.  In  Israel  I  had  Intensive  discus- 
sions with  the  n.S.  Ambassador  and  his 
staff  and  with  Israel's  Government  lead- 
ers dealing  with  the  hopes  for  pesw^  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  which 
is  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States 
and  to  NATO. 

I  summarize  my  findings  herewith  and 
report  my  conclusions  and  offer  rec- 
ommendations. 

m  Europe,  I  visited.  In  order,  Paris. 
Bonn,  Frankfurt,  Rome,  London,  smd 
Brussels.  My  visit  to  Paris  immediately 
preceded  the  first  roimd  of  Prance's  pres- 
idential election.  I  met  with  a  number  of 
highly  placed  private  persons  who  were 
able  to  acquaint  me  with  the  full  spec- 
trum of  French  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  significance  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
departure  from  the  Presidency. 

In  addition  to  my  meeting  with  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens  and  parlia- 
mentarians of  Prance,  I  met  with  Am- 
bassador Shrlver  and  his  senior  staff.  I 
also  had  a  fine  discussion  with  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge — the  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  at  the  Paris  Vietnam 
negotiations — and  his  principal  aide. 

An  additional  major  reason  for  my  visit 
to  Paris  was  to  fulfill  a  longstanding 
commitment  to  address  the  American 
Club  In  Paris.  My  speech,  entitled  'The 
Atlantic  Community:  Return  to  the 
Mainstream,"  was  prominently  reported 
in  the  European  press.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


•Organizational  associations  listed  for  pur> 
poses  of  Identification  only. 
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Prom  Paris  I  traveled  to  Bonn,  where 
I  had  an  extensive  conversation  with 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic,  Dr. 
Kurt  Kiesinger.  I  also  had  a  moet  In- 
teresting and  useful  luncheon  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  von  Hase  and  Mr.  Duck- 
witz,  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Ger- 
man Defense  and  Foreign  Ministries,  re- 
spectively. This  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  our  able  Charge  d'Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Russell  Fessenden. 

The  following  day,  I  chaired  a  3-hour 
meeting  at  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Frank- 
furt concerning  the  work  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute — 
EMDI.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
leading  German  bankers,  university  fig- 
ures, foundation  officials.  Industrialists, 
and  airline  officials  who  have  partici- 
pated In  the  work  of  EMDI.  EMDI  Is  a 
project  which  began  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  1965,  when  I  was 
Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

EMDI.  initially  known  as  "the  Greek- 
Turkish  project,"  was  inaugurated  at  the 
request  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Gov- 
ernments with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
economic  development  and  cooperation 
In  the  two  eastern  Mediterranean  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  This  project  has  now  been 
converted  into  an  institute  which  has  no 
formal  connection  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  latest  EMDI 
status  report  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  Rome,  I  had  an  extremely  useful 
meeting  with  Dr.  Guldo  Carli,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
covering  the  entire  range  of  issues  con- 
cerning international  monetary  prob- 
lems £ind  prospects  for  reform.  I  also  met 
the  Vice  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  de  Martino, 
who  provided  me  with  a  most  Interesting 
assessment  of  Italian,  European,  and 
world  issue  as  seen  from  his  own  political 
perspective  as  a  left  Socialist.  In  Rome  I 
also  had  helpful  briefings  and  conversa- 
tions with  key  members  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy staff,  and  with  informed  and  high- 
ly placed  private  citizens. 

In  London  I  had  a  wide  range  of  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  senior  govern- 
ment and  opposition  leaders,  distin- 
guished private  citizens  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  and  his  senior  staff.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  call  upon  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  at  10  Downing 
Street  and  to  call  upon  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Roy  Jenkins  at  11  Down- 
ing Street.  The  leader  of  the  opposition, 
the  Honorable  Edward  Heath,  was  out  of 
town,  but  I  was  able  to  learn  the  thinking 
of  the  Conservative  Party  on  key  issues 
from  conservationists  with  the  chairman 
of  the  party,  Mr.  Anthony  Barber,  and 
other  senior  associates  of  Mr.  Heath. 

The  Political  Committee  meeting  in 
Brussels  was  attended  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  parliamentarians  from  all  the 
NATO  countries  excepting  Greece — 
where  democratic  institutions  have  been 
overthrown  by  the  military  regime — and 
Italy — which  has  not  yet  reconstituted 
its  NATO  parliamentary  delegation  fol- 
lowing the  last  elections.  In  addition  to 
intensive  day  long  discussions  with  my 
parliamentary  colleagues  in  Brussels,  it 
was  also  my  privilege  to  have  a  most 
interesting  meeting  with  the  Honorable 
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Manllo  Brosio,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

FntDINOS    AND    CONCXtTSlONS    IN    EUltOPE 

My  principal  findings  and  conclusions 
regarding  the  policy  situation  In  Europe 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  I  found  widespread  alertness  to 
the  new  possibilities  for  European  unity 
resulting  from  the  change  of  leadership 
in  France.  Immediate  attention  is 
focused  specifically  on  the  Issue  of  ex- 
panding the  European  Common  Market, 
or  EEC.  to  include  Britain  and  other  ap- 
plicants of  the  EFTA.  I  consider  this  to 
be  free  Eixrope's  No.  1  priority  for  the 
near  term. 

But,  while  there  is  a  strong  general 
disposition  to  move  ahead,  both  with 
the  expansion  of  the  EEC  and  on  the 
longer  range  problem  of  European  polit- 
ical imiflcation,  the  question  of  leader- 
ship for  these  moves  remains  to  be  de- 
cided. While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
United  States  has  an  important  role,  it 
is  recognized  also  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  the  leader.  For  varying  reasons,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Italy  and  France  all  feel 
momentarily  inhibited  from  playing  a 
determined  leadership  role  in  the  revival 
of  the  historic  postwar  movement  toward 
European  unity.  I  am  satisfied  that  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  EEC.  the  ob- 
jective of  present  decisiormiaking  will 
have  been  realized  and  collective  leader- 
ship will  be  adequately  effective. 

The  priority  which  President  Nixon 
has  restored  to  Europe  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  his  emphasis  on  a  meaningful 
allied  consultative  process,  his  Western 
European  trip  and  the  initiatives  he  pro- 
posed at  the  20th  anniversary  celebration 
of  NATO — all  have  struck  deeply  respon- 
sive chords  in  Europe  and  have  helped  re- 
verse the  erosion  of  confidence  and  es- 
teem for  U.S.  policy  notable  in  recent 
years  in  the  eyes  of  our  European  allies, 
and  largely  attributable  to  Vietnam. 

Second.  U.S.  moves  to  bring  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  an  early  conclusion  have  re- 
newed the  disposition  of  our  traditional 
European  allies  to  accept  U.S.  leadership 
and  to  participate  again  in  multilateral 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  pressing  issues 
of  war  and  peace. 

Third.  On  the  vital  question  of  Inter- 
national monetary  problems,  I  found 
broad  awareness  of  the  need  for  major 
reforms.  But  there  was  also  a  curious 
preoccupation  with  the  tactical  and  polit- 
ical problems  and  difficulties— at  the 
expense  of  the  substantial  and  vital  long- 
term  benefits  to  be  gained  from  com- 
prehensive, multilateral  measures.  Inter- 
national monetary  reform  Ls  the  No.  2 
priority  of  the  Atlantic  developed 
nations. 

Fomth.  The  U.S.  preoccupation  with 
Vietnam,  and  the  concurrent  Gaullist- 
led  opposition  to  European  and  Atlantic 
Community  imiflcation,  have  left  a  resi- 
due to  parochialism  and  protectionism 
in  trade  and  ether  policies  of  Western 
Europe.  Boldness,  and  breadth  of  vision 
have  been  eroded,  while  the  habits  of 
traditional  nationalism  have  been 
strengthened.  The  No.  3  priority  must  be 
further  trade  liberalization  and  reduc- 
tion of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 


Fifth.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
evoked  by  President  Nixon's  proposal  re- 
garding the  imdertaking  of  joint  efforts 
in  the  Atlantic  commimity  with  respect 
to  the  environmental  problems  of  mod- 
em industrial  societies — questions  of  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  context  of  such 
factors  as  air  pollution,  high-density  liv- 
ing, mass  housing  and  transport  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  No.  4  priority  for  the 
Atlantic  developed  nations. 

Sixth.  I  found  less  awareness  In  Eu- 
rope than  I  had  expected  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  internal  U.S.  debates  with 
respect  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
Vietnam  war  and  national  priorities,  and 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  negotiations  with 
respect  to  strategic  arms  limitations,  the 
Middle  East  and  other  subjects.  It 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
ultimately  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many too  would  adhere  to  the  Nuclear 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty. 

RJECOMMENDATIONS 

My  four  principal  policy  recommenda- 
tions are  as  follows : 

First.  The  United  States  should  adopt 
an  active,  supportive  policy  with  respect 
to  the  expansion  of  the  EEC,  by  includ- 
ing Britain  and  the  other  EFTA  ap- 
plicants, within  a  coordinated  policy 
framework  directed  toward  eliminating 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  take 
the  leadership  In  convening  a  new  Bret- 
ton  Woods-type  of  conference  to  effect 
major  reforms  in  the  international 
monetary  system.  In  my  judgment, 
major  reforms  are  needed  urgently  and 
can  only  be  achieved  by  an  international 
conference  of  this  nature.  These  are 
some  of  the  prime  considerations: 

The  Industrial  nations  can  no  longer 
afford  to  lurch  from  one  weekend  cur- 
rency crisis  to  the  next — with  disaster 
narrowly  averted  by  ad  hoc  rescue 
parties. 

The  political  problems  of  unilateral 
adjustments  of  currency  parities  are 
too  great  to  be  handled  effectively  on 
a  case-by-case  basis;  but  multilateral 
adjustments  can  help  overcome  the 
political  problems  of  all. 

The  present  and  anticipated  future 
supply  of  monetary  gold  is  just  too  small 
as  a  base  for  expanding  international 
trade  and  meeting  the  problems  of 
liquidity  on  a  long-term  rather  than 
short-term  basis. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  be  given  new  authority  to  permit 
it  to  function  more  as  a  world  central 
bank,  empowered  to  create  new  reserves 
as  needed — through  special  drawing 
rights  and  possible  revaluation  of  mone- 
tary gold — and  related  central-bank 
functions  including  the  provisions  of 
large-scale  credits  for  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  southern  zone. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  take 
the  leadership  in  creating  new  patterns 
and  institutions  to  expand  trade  through 
a  large  new  grouping  of  industrial  na- 
tions including  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Japan,  the  EEC,  and  other  advanced 
nations.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
should  pursue  a  policy  of  greater  Atlan- 
tic community  economic  consultation 
and  unity,  and  harmonization  of  policy 
on  East- West  trade. 


Fourth.  Specific  programs  should  be 
adopted  to  implement  President  Nixon's 
proposals  for  joint  plarmlng  and  con- 
sultations within  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity with  respect  to  the  environmental 
prdalems  of  life  in  advanced  Industrial 
societies.  We  must  seize  this  imaginative 
new  approach  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  our  citizens  through  a 
sharing  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
research  on  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  polution,  public  health  problems 
In  a  changing  environment  with  chang- 
ing population  patterns,  and  problems 
related  to  high-density  living  such  as 
mass  housing  and  transport  systems. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING  MIDEAST 

I  wish  to  report  the  following  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Mideast  policy. 

First.  It  Is  essential  the  United  State.^ 
strive  for  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east with  the  terms  mutually  supportive, 
and  that  the  United  States  not  once  again 
be  a  party  to  armistices  or  cease-fire 
lines.  This  entails  a  willingness  to  sweat 
it  out  in  the  months  ahead  until  a  mean- 
ingful peace  is  attainable  through  ne- 
gotiations principally  between  the  par- 
ties concerned — Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors.  The  United  States  must  re- 
sist attempts  to  achieve  an  imposed 
peace  forged  imder  the  pressure  of  Arab 
and  Soviet  propaganda  efforts  to  {>or- 
tray  the  Mideast  as  being  on  the  verge 
of  explosion  into  another  war  endanger- 
ing world  peace. 

Second.  In  the  absence  of  a  change  of 
heart  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  acceptance  of 
the  fact  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  of  the 
need  for  a  meaningful  peace  agreement, 
there  may  be  little  prospect  of  reopening 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  United  States  and 
its  Eluropean  allies  should  proceed  with 
long-term  plans  on  the  bas!s  that  the 
Suez  Canal  may  not  ha  reopened  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  efforts  should  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  reopen  the  canal  as 
as  international  waterway  available  to 
all  and  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Third.  Efforts  should  continue  to 
achieve  an  international  agreement  on 
the  limitation  of  arms  shipments  into 
the  Mideast  from  outside  sources.  Such 
agreement  should,  of  course,  be  consis- 
tent with  the  legitimate  security  needs 
of  the  nations  of  the  area,  including  Is- 
rael's requirements  for  deterrent  strength 
in  the  supersonic  aircraft  field  and  the 
supply  of  the  supersonic  jets  agreed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  U.S. 

Fourth.  A  new  look  should  be  taken  at 
the  Arab-refugee  situation,  and  the  in- 
ternational support  so  long  given  to  keep 
them  in  a  refugee  status. 

Fifth.  The  possibilities  of  an  economic 
self-help  organization  in  the  Middle 
East,  with  United  States  and  free 
Europe's  support,  should  again  be  ex- 
plored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  speech  entitled,  "The 
Atlantic  Community:  Return  to  the 
Mainstream,"  delivered  by  me  before 
the  American  Club  in  Paris  and  a  status 
report  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 


E^astem  Mediterranean  Development  In- 
stitute, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  re- 
marks by  me  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Janiiary  28,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Atlantic  Commitnity:  Return  to  the 

Mainstream 
(Speech  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  before 
the   American   Club,  ParU.  May  29,    1969) 

We  are  about  to  witness  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  of  Atlantic  community  cooperation 
and  purpose  and  therefore  of  hopes  for 
world  peace.  Conditions  are  propitious  for 
a  renewal  of  Western  unity  and  a  return  to 
common  action  In  the  mainstream  from 
which  both  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  diverted  so  tragically  In  the 
mld-1960's. 

In  the  United  States,  our  preoccupation 
with  Vietnam  Is  drawing  to  an  end.  In  West- 
em  Europe,  the  disengagement  of  PVance 
from  the  forces  striving  for  European  unity 
Is  coming  to  an  end. 

At  this  particularly  sensitive  moment  on 
the  eve  of  an  historic  Presidential  election 
In  Prance  even  the  best-lntentloned  Ameri- 
can must  take  special  pains  to  avoid  In  his 
comments  any  reference  to  the  election.  But 
I  do  feel  that  It  Is  proper  for  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  express  his  views  as  to  what  he  sees  as 
the  best  future  for  U.S.-Westem  European 
relations  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Also.  It  is  appropriate  to  state,  as  I  see 
It,  what  Western  Europe  can  expect  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion; and  what  the  United  States  hopes  It 
can  expect  from  Western  Eiirope. 

President  Nixon  has  made  It  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  he  regards  ovur  Atlantic  Com- 
munity ties  as  the  fulcrum  of  his  entire  con- 
cept of  America's  role  In  the  world.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  Is  of  great  significance  that 
President  Nixon  has  chosen — of  all  the  pws- 
slble  roles  open  to  him — to  conduct  the 
vital,  upcoming  negotiations  with  the  USSR 
on  strategic  nuclear  arms  limitation  in  his 
capacity  as  a  leader  of  NATO. 

President  Nixon  has  been  quite  sj)eciflc  In 
this  regard.  Here  are  his  words  addressed  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council : 

"I  pledge  to  you  today  that  In  any  negotia- 
tions afTectlng  the  Interests  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions, there  will  be  full  and  genuine  consul- 
tation before  and  during  those  negotiations." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  stated: 
".  .  .  the  forthcoming  arms  talks  will  be  a 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  Western  nations  to 
shape  a  common  strategy." 

The  significance  of  President  Nixon's  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union — the  premium  placed  on 
NATO  Interests  and  consultations — is  not  yet 
adequately  appreciated  in  Europe,  In  my 
Judgment,  to  understand  its  significance  one 
must  also  have  a  familiarity  with  the  current 
political  situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  forthcoming  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion (SALT)  negotiations  with  the  USSR, 
and  related  questions  concerning  ABM  and 
MIRV,  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  debate  in  the  United  States 
since  the  NATO  debate  of  the  late  1940's.  This 
public  debate  In  the  United  States  has  been 
concerned  with  the  very  fundamentals  of  our 
American  society  and  aspirations.  I  have  been 
an  active  participant  in  this  debate. 

For  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  debate 
concerning  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  iDeen 
the  question  of  U.S.  national  priorities  and 
the  allocation  of  U.S.  resources  between 
civilian  end  military  requirements.  But.  In 
the  U.S.  domestic  debate,  virtually  no  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  NATO  aspect  of 
the  American  approach  to.  and  negotiating 
posture  in.  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
negotiations.  This  is  uniquely  President  Nix- 
on's contribution — and  he  runs  the  risk  of 


encountering  later  misunderstanding  and 
criticism  at  home  for  placing  the  emphasis 
he  does  upon  NATO  interests  and  an  allied 
consultative  approach.  Those  who  have  op- 
posed his  timing  on  the  Safeguard  ABM  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  highly  urgent, 
but  essentially  domestic  civilian  needs.  The 
crisis  in  our  great  cities,  the  tensions  between 
whites  and  blacks,  the  seething  unrest  at 
some  of  our  major  universities — these  are  the 
burning  Issues  which  compel  Immediate 
political  attention  and  which  set  the  frame- 
work for  the  debate  over  U.S.  national  priori- 
ties. 

Yet  the  U.S.  President  has  not  been  di- 
verted by  this  issue  but  has  taken  account  of 
Europe's  dual  fear  about  future  U.S.  policy— 
that  the  U.S.  would  strike  a  deal  with  the 
USSR  over  the  beads  of  our  alUes.  and  that 
the  US.  would  retreat  into  some  form  ol 
neoisolatlonism.  These  fears  ought  now  to  be 
allayed  by  the  strongly  expressed  views  of 
President  Nixon  as  to  consultations  with  our 
allies  and  following  a  NATO-oriented  ap- 
proach. 

That  portion  of  responsibility  which  rests 
on  the  U.S.  for  the  deterioration  and  devital- 
ization of  the  Atlantic  Community  In  the 
mld-1960's  is  related  most  directly  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Here  too  I  believe  the  moment 
is  auspicious  for  countering  the  factors  which 
worked  against  the  Interests  of  the  U.S.- 
Westem  Europe  alliance. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  rapidly  as  jxDssible.  Nor.  can  there 
be  any  doubt  now  that  President  Nixon  ac- 
cords priority  on  the  nation's  agenda  to  that 
task.  He  was  speaking  with  every  under- 
standing of  the  situation  when  he  recently 
told  the  nation  in  a  televised  address  : 

"In  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  I 
pledged  to  end  this  war  ...  I  am  determined 
to  keep  that  pledge.  If  I  fall  to  do  so.  I  ex- 
pect the  American  people  to  hold  me  ac- 
countable for  that  failure." 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  clear  from  the  factors 
I  have  just  cited  that  the  United  States  is 
reordering  its  affairs  to  enable  us  to  play 
our  full  role  in  a  revitalized  Atlantic  Com- 
munity which  Is  now  again  within  our  grasp. 
And  It  is  a  most  fortunate  coincidence  of 
timing  that  Western  Europe,  too,  now  has  a 
comparable  opportunity  to  reorder  its  poli- 
cies and  redirect  its  energies  In  ways  that 
can  make  possible  the  achievement  of  Eu- 
ropean unity  within  a  revitalized  Atlantic 
Community. 

For  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  suffered 
grievous  strains  militarily,  politically  or  eco- 
nomically whch  have  induced  many  to  be- 
lieve that  our  Atlantic  Community  Is  no 
longer  a  realistic  possibility.  But  I  disagree 
and  believe  that  even  the  removal  of  SHAPE 
from  France,  the  exclusion  of  the  XJX..  from 
the  E.E.C.,  the  arresting  of  progress  toward 
the  political  unity  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  recurring  monetary  crises  can  be  over- 
come and  the  Atlantic  Community  revital- 
ized. 

In  saying  this  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  exonerate  other 
members  of  the  alliance  for  their  acts  of 
omission  and  commission — least  of  all  my 
own  United  States  which  allowed  itself  to 
become  entrapped  in  a  costly  military  stale- 
mate In  Vietnam  which  appeared  increasing- 
ly Irrelevant  to  the  nation's  true  Interests, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  p>eople. 

I  have  spoken  and  written  personally  on 
a  number  of  occasions  concerning  the  objec- 
tives and  the  potentialities  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped Atlantic  Community.  Now  I  find  hope 
that  many  of  my  views  may  well  be  shared 
by  President  Nixon.  And.  I  wish  now  to  quote 
his  words,  instead  of  my  own  because  he 
speaks  with  an  authority  unrivalled,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office.  In  pondering  his  words,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  President  Nix- 
on is  not  a  mail  given  to  uttering  lofty 
words  lightly. 
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Speaking  to  tbe  NATO  OouncU  of  Mlnlaten 
on  the  Twentieth  Annlvenary  of  tbe  sign- 
ing of  the  NATO  Treaty  be  said: 

"Now  tbe  Alliance  of  the  Weat  needs  a 
third  dimension  ...  a  social  dimension  to 
deal  with  our  concern  for  tbe  quaUty  of  life 
In  this  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

"The  Industrial  nations  share  no  challenge 
more  urgent  than  that  of  bringing  aotb  Cen- 
tury man  and  bis  environment  to  terms  wlttx 
one  another — of  making  tbe  world  fit  for 
man,  and  helping  man  to  learn  bow  to  re- 
main In  barmtmy  with  tbe  n^dly  changing 
world. 

"To  discover  what  this  Western  Alliance 
means  today,  we  have  to  reach  back,  not 
acroas  two  decades,  but  through  tbe  cen- 
turlea  to  tbe  very  roots  of  tbe  Western  ex- 
perience. When  we  do,  we  find  that  we  touch 
a  set  of  elemental  Ideals,  eloquent  In  their 
simplicity,  majestic  In  their  humanity,  ideals 
of  decency  and  Justice  and  liberty  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men.  Simple, 
yes;  and  to  us  obvious.  But  our  forebears 
struggled  for  centuries  to  win  them  and  in 
our  own  lifetimes  we  have  bad  to  fight  to 
defend  them."       — 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  my  Judgment,  for 
Europe  to  discount  the  President's  words  as 
the  rhetoric  of  a  ceremonial  occasion.  They 
bBduM 'rstber  be  understood  as  an  authori- 
tative expression  of  what  the  United  States 
la  prepared  to  do  within  an  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity, and  the  almost  limitless  aspirations  we 
hold  In  that  regard. 

An  air  of  cynicism  and  ennui  has  grown 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  over  the 
past  decade  In  an  accompaniment  to  the  un- 
precedented material  prosperity  in  Europe 
and  tbe  United  States.  And  the  present  gen- 
eration of  students  on  both  sidea  of  the 
Atlantic  has  been  profoimdly  aUeoaited  by 
this  apparent  lack  ef  meaning  and  idealism 
in  life. 

The  Western  peoples  are  very  ripe  in  my 
Judgment  for  new  Ideals  and  bold,  exciting 
deaigns  which  transcend  mundane  preoccu- 
pations with  force  levels,  nuclear  megaton- 
nage.  Gross  National  Product.  They  yearn 
for  adventures  of  the  spirit — for  vision — and 
Z  believe  that  undertaking  again  construc- 
tion of  an  Atlantic  Community  In  its  fullest 
and  highest  sense  can  provide  the  spirit 
whlob  Is  needed. 

Idealism  does  not  have  to  be  Impractical. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  specific  steps 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  to  give 
effect  to  the  objectives  and  potentiality  of 
the  Atlantic  Cocmnunlty.  These  steps  are  In 
the  mainstream  of  a  retiirn  to  the  continued 
construction  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
which  was  abandoned  so  i^edpitously  in  tbe 
mid  1960's. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  the  trend  toward 
protectionism  and  exclusion — even  in  the 
European  Economic  Commimlty,  erected  as 
tbe  very  model  of  liberal  trade — needs  to  be 
reversed.  Tbe  division  of  Western  Europe  Into 
rival  trade  blocs — EEC  wnd  EFTA — should  be 
undone  through  the  expansion  of  the  EEC 
to  Include  the  VS..  and  other  EPTA  appU- 
camts.  Non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  should  be 
dismantled  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  tbs 
Issues  of  trade  expansion  not  addressed  by 
tbe  historic  Kennedy  Round  especially  In 
agrlcultxire  now  should  be  tackled.  Tbe 
United  States  must,  for  its  part,  move  away 
irom  restrictions  on  overseas  capital  Invest- 
ments and  efforts  to  secure  "volimtary"  ex- 
port quotas  to  protect  selected  domestic  In- 
dustries. Other  forms  of  government  assist- 
ance to  embattled  domestic  industries  are 
feasible  and  more  appropriate. 

New  measures  of  cooperation  in  technology 
and  education  are  already  widely  forecast  for 
the  Atlantic  Community.  These  Include  an 
Atlantic  Technology  Pool  and  a  University 
of  the  Atlantic  including  professional  schools 
in  law,  medicine  and  other  disciplines  tor  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

Beforms  are  needed  urgently  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  so  that  tbe  in- 
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duaCrlal  natioos  do  not  have  to  lurcb  Inse- 
curely from  one-week-end  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  crisis  to  the  next,  while  currency  spec- 
ulators circle  like  sharks  around  the  weak- 
ened currencies  of  that  particular  crisis. 
Surely  H  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  orderly  and  rational  mechanisms  to 
adjust  fluctuations  in  currency  exchange 
values  and  to  rationalize  the  poedtioc  of  so 
relaitlvely  slim  a  gold  stock  in  the  total 
picture. 

Tbe  anolent  and  Irrational  tyranny  of  gold 
must  be  overthrown  so  that  the  nations  can 
provide,  based  on  their  own  productivity  for 
the  expanston  of  reserves  needed  to  flnaaos 
tbe  constant  expansion  of  trade  and  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  tbe  crucial  develop- 
ing Sottthem  aone  of  the  world. 

A  harmonization  of  trade  policy  wltbln 
the  Alliance  with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  an  elranent 
of  the  expanded  political  constUtations  and 
harmonlzaUon  of  policy  on  Bast- West  issues 
m  general.  Each  can  reinforce  tbe  other  and 
give  added  leverage  to  oommon  policies. 

A  revitalized  and  purposeful  Atlantlo 
Community  would  certainly  accelerate  the 
movement  toward  closer  underartandlngs  and 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union — as  for 
example  in  space  exploration  and  research  in 
medicine  and  biology  and  physics — and  Its 
Eastern  European  allies— making  possible  the 
relief  of  tensions  in  Europe  and  preparing 
for  a  way  the  bandUng  of  a  potentiaUy 
disruptive  new  superpower — majTiii^nrt 
China. 

Collective  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
tbe  Middle  East  and  the  entire  Mediterranean 
basin  will  be  essenUal,  in  my  Judgment,  If 
peace  and  economic  development  In  the  Mid- 
east Is  to  be  secured  over  the  long  run. 
Soviet  hegemony  over  tbe  land,  sea  and  air 
links  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
Soviet  control  over  the  supply  of  Mideast 
petroleimi  which  currently  supplies  60%  of 
the  energy  resources  for  Western  Europe,  pose 
potential,  completely  imacceptable.  long-run 
threats  to  Western  security.  Something  more 
than  a  defensive  "policy  of  denial"  will  be 
required  and  nothing  less  than  a  positive 
"concert"  of  Western  action  to  achieve  af- 
firmative gocUs  must  be  evolved. 

With  tbe  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
Asia  presents  enormous  opportunities  for  At- 
lantic Community  collaboration,  In  a  part- 
nership with  Pacific  and  Asian  nations, 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields.  A  dynamic  Japan  and  growing 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  offers  us  unparal- 
leled agencies  for  communicating  Industrial 
technology  and  technlquee  to  this  vast  and 
heavily  populated  region. 

Europe  has  a  major  role  to  play  In  tbe  de- 
velopment and  evolution  of  I^atin  America 

the  success  of  my  own  ADEIjA  experiment 
points  the  way.  Latin  America  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  United  Stetes 
to  demonstrate,  by  inviting  Europe  "in", 
that  we  do  not  seek  a  position  of  domination 
or  excluslveness  of  American  Intereste  within 
a  broader  Atlantic  Community.  If  our  In- 
stlncte  were  Imperial,  we  would  seek  to  ex- 
clude, rather  than  enlist,  European  invest- 
ment and  Influence  In  Latin  America. 

The  whole  world  awalte  the  golden  touch 
of  Atlantic  Community  cooperation.  We 
should  not  forfeit  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  all  mankind  by  falling  to  grasp  tbe  oppor- 
tunity now  available  to  us  for  the  second 
time  following  World  War  n. 

EaSTKKN  MEDrrEKSAl«EAN'  Developmxnt 

iNsrrroTE  Statos  Report 
To:  Board  of  Directors. 

I  am  addressing  this  status  report  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Development  Institute 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Copies  are  also 
being  sent  to  the  Pord  Foundation,  tbe  Thys- 
sen  and  Volkswagen  Foundations,  and  other 
supporters  of  the  project  for  Greek-Turkish 
economic  cooperation.  I  first  take  this  oppor- 
tumty  to  express.  In  behalf  of  Senator  Javlte, 


Chairman  of  tbe  EMDI  Board,  and  for  myself 
a  strong-felt  appreciation  of  tbe  support  of 
tbe  individuals  and  Institutions  who  con- 
tribute in  time  and  money,  interest  and 
counsel,  to  tbe  work  of  «—?i«tlng  economlo 
cooperation  and  well-being  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 
A  brief  resume  follows: 

1.    OaOANIZATIOIfAI,  ICATmS 

On  November  14-16, 1068,  the  flnt  meeting 
Of  tbe  Board  of  Dlreotocs  of  the  Institute  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Amigo,  in  Bruastis.  It  was 
attended  by  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Chair- 
men, Mr.  Kaslm  OfUek  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Ar- 
liotls,  nine  nominee-Directors  (whose  names 
are  Included  on  tbe  attached  list) ,  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  tbe  Special  Consultant  from 
Turkey  Mr.  Ramaaanoglu,  and  gueste.  Ob- 
servers at  tbe  general  session  on  November  16 
included :  Messrs.  Andresen  and  Afisstr  of  the 
EEC,  Messrs.  Domergue  and  Parsons  of  the 
OECD,  Mr.  de  Laoombe  of  NATO,  Mr.  Akbll 
representing  tbe  Government  of  Turkey,  Mr. 
Mameletzls  representing  the  Government  of 
Greece,  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  DAC,  Mr.  Drouhin  of  the  UNDP, 
Mr.  Broimiis  (Athens  Technological  Insti- 
tute) and  Mr.  Jenson  of  tbe  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  (the  last  three  having  a  spe- 
cial oonoem  with  the  Merlc/Evros  project) . 

The  meeting  formed  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  17  members:  five  from  Greece,  five  from 
Turkey,  three  from  tbe  United  States,  two 
representing  Canada,  one  each  from  Italy  and 
tbe  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and  four 
Alternative  Directors,  two  from  England  and 
two  from  the  U.S.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  elected  consisting  of:  Mi.  George  James 
(Chairman).  Mr.  Resat  Akaan,  Mr.  H.  A.  B. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Alexandre  Zullas.  A  complete 
list  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  attached. 

2.    PROGRAM 

The  Board  of  Directors  agreed  to  put  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  its  continuing  plans  for 
cooperative  actlvlUes  in  tourism  develop- 
ment and  for  advancing  the  Merlc/Evros 
project;  and  to  continue  to  Investigate  tbe 
feasibility  of  developing  complementary  in- 
vestment policies  m  Greece  and  Turkey.  Work 
In  tbe  areas  of  fisheries  and  agriculture  will 
also  continue  as  time  and  circiunstance  per- 
mit. 

a.  Tourism 

The  Board  agreed  that  the  most  promising 
field  for  early  returns  in  cooperative  devel- 
opment Is  tourism.  In  line  with  decisions 
taken  at  the  meeting,  discussions  have  been 
held  looking  toward  a  tourism  meeting  be- 
tween high-level  admlnistraUve  officials  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  On  tbe  consequent  In- 
vitation of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion and  Tourism,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Istanbul  on  March  7  through  9,  1969.  It  is 
anticipated  that.  In  addition  to  a  useful  ex- 
change of  views,  plans  may  be  there  dlscxissed 
for  an  expanded.  International  tourism  con- 
ference, centered  on  the  Aegean  regions  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  in  which  repreeentetivee 
of  transport,  accosnmodation  and  travel 
agencies  and  organizations  would  be  repre- 
sented. 

b.  Meric/Evros 

(1)  Tbe  preliminary  study  of  tbe  area,  con- 
ducted  and  reported  by  the  study  teams  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Hans  Wllbrandt 
assisted  by  Dr.  KorkUt  6zal  and  Mr.  John 
Broiunis  (and  financed  as  a  special  project 
by  the  Thyssen  and  Volkswagen  Formda- 
tions)  was  completed  In  1968.  iTie  United 
Nations  agencies,  tbe  World  Bank,  tbe  Eu- 
ropean Investment  Bank,  the  OECD  and 
other  organizations  have  been  kept  fully  in- 
formed about  tbe  project  since  it  began.  Tbe 
United  Nations  Development  Programme  has 
indicated  ite  wilUngnees  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  project  forward  If  Greece  and  Turtcey 
request  such  assistance. 

In  October  of  1968  the  UNDP  sent  an  unof- 
ficial exploratory  mission  to  Bulgaria,  where 
the  Merlc/Evros  rises,  to  ascertain  the  Bul- 
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garlan  attitude  toward  ooc^Mrative  develop- 
ment on  the  River.  Further  discussions  were 
then  held  in  Ankara  and  Athens  between 
the  UNDP  and  the  respective  Govemmente. 
EMDI  assisted  in  preparing  those  meetings, 
and  has  been  cloeely  in  touch  with  the  UNDP, 
both  at  Its  Eun^iean  headquarters  in  Geneva 
and  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Qeorgs  Drouhin,  Senior  Water  Con- 
sultant of  tbe  UNDP,  reported  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  tbe  EMDI  Board  of  Directors 
that  the  Bulgarians  bad  shown  themselves 
willing  to  cooperate  imofllclally  without  par- 
ticipating in  tbe  Jdnt  venture.  A  receptive 
attitude  bad  been  shown  both  in  Athens  and 
Ankara.  The  UNDP  plsms  next  to  send  a  small 
mission  to  the  Merlc/Evros  area  in  Thrace, 
and  to  Athens  and  Ankara,  as  soon  as  an 
official  request  is  received  from  tbe  Govern- 
mente  of  Greece  and  Ttirkey.  Tbe  mission 
would  assist  in  tbe  preparation  of  a  request 
for  a  full  feasibility  study.  The  UNDP  and 
EMDI  have  both  Initiated  discussions  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  Is  hoped  that  prompt  prog- 
ress will  be  made  along  these  lines. 

(11)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Water- 
for-Peace  program  being  conducted  by  tbe 
United  Nations  (and  member  countries)  and 
the  Merle /E^vros  project  might  be  able  to 
benefit  mutually  by  exchangee  of  informa- 
tion on  research  techniques  and  modem 
technology  In  the  field  of  date  storage  and 
retrieval.  A  series  of  meetings  has  been  held 
in  Washington  with  officials  of  the  Water- 
for-Peace  Office  of  tbe  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  tbe  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President,  tbe  most  recent  on  November 
26,  1068.  EMDI  has  put  forward  two  pro- 
poisals,  both  of  whlob  have  received  consider- 
able encouragement:  (1)  a  prc^xwal  to  bold 
a  seminar  dealing  with  development  of  inter- 
national waterways,  at  which  the  Meric/ 
Evros  tecnhlquee  and  those  of  other  pa?oJecte 
for  developing  international  waterways  will 
be  studied,  and  (2)  investtgation  Into  the 
possibility  of  estebllsblng  a  computerized 
research  center  on  water  resources  In  tbe 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  was  with  respect 
to  the  latter  possibility  that  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Water-for-Peaoe  Office  proposed  that 
Mr.  Raymond  Jenson,  of  tbe  Water  Resources 
Office  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior,  par- 
ticipate in  tbe  November  meeting  of  the 
EMDI  Board.  Mr.  Jenson  did  so  and  gave  an 
informative  and  interesting  talk  on  com- 
puterization techniques  and  reeulte  In  water 
resources  date. 

(c)  Proposed  study  of  complementary  invest- 
ment policies 

ITils  proposals  was  discussed  with  officials 
of  tbe  National  Industrial  Development 
Bank  of  Greece,  the  Hellenic  Industrial  De- 
velopment Bank  and  tbe  Turkish  Industrial 
Development  Bank  at  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton In  October  of  1968.  It  was  agreed  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  cooperating  on  proj- 
ecte  of  mutual  or  complementary  interest  to 
tbe  economies  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  mixed  Oreek- 
TurUsh  companies  In  which  the  Develop- 
ment Banks  and  possibly  outelde  ctHnpanies 
might  participate.  As  a  start,  there  was  to 
be  an  exchange  of  information  on  invest- 
ment laws  and  regulations  in  tbe  two  coun- 
tries. At  the  November  Board  meeting  there 
was  further  discussion,  in  which  represente- 
tives  of  outside  companies  participated.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mueller,  Chairman  of  AORIDCO, 
an  agri-business  consortium,  attended  the 
Brussels  meeting  at  the  invitation  of  EMDI, 
for  these  discussions.  Other  organizations 
have  also  shown  interest  in  these  possiblll- 
tlee.  Exchangee  and  contracte  are  being  con- 
tinued. It  is  hoped  that  special -project  funds 
can  be  obtained  to  fund  tbe  proposed  study. 

(d)  AiTsngementa  for  a  delegation  of  Greek 
Industrialists  to  visit  Istanbul,  returning  a 
similar  visit  to  Turkish  Industrtollsti  to 
Athens  some  three  years  sgo,  are  being  dis- 
cussed. The  visit  has  been  agreed  In  princi- 
ple oo  both  sides,  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion being  a  convenient  date,  m  tills  con- 


nection, it  has  been  noted  that  the  World 
Congress  of  International  Chambers  of  Oom- 
merce  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Jime  of 
1060  in  Istanbul. 

3.  rufANcn 

In  Jtme  of  1068  tbe  Ford  Foundation  made 
a  grant  ot  $150,000  on  a  m«tohlng-fund  basis, 
tor  support  of  tbs  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute  tbroii^jh  1060. 

The  GovemmenitB  of  Greece  end  Turkey 
have  each  guaranteed  tbe  sum  of  $60,000  to 
the  UwUtute.  In  addition,  m  1068  and  to 
date,  a  total  of  |S0,760  baa  been  contributed 
by  private  organiwaitVms.  These  mana.  plus 
the  contribution  of  set  vices  and  facilities  by 
Miobll  OU,  Pechlney  and  tbe  Bank  of  Greece, 
more  than  fulfill  the  matchlng-funds 
requirement. 

The  financial  oontrlbutocB  In  1968  to  dais 
are:  American  Staitdard,  American  Toteooo 
Company,  Bank  of  America,  IBM  World  Ttade 
Oorpioratlon,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Ttust 
Oompany,  Massey-Ferguson,  Mobil  Oil  Cor- 
poration, Morgan  Ouaranity  Trust  Oompany, 
Morrtson-Knudsen  Oompany.  Prudential 
Lines,  Arthur  and  Gloria  F.  Ross  Foundation, 
Singer  Oompany,  and  Standard  Oil  Oompany 
(N.J.). 

Other  oontrtbutors  prior  to  1068  have  been 
listed  In  previous  reports. 

4.    FIOSPKTS  lOB   TUC   rUTUHB 

As  agreed  at  tbe  Board  of  Directors'  meet- 
ing, tbe  Deputy  Chairmen,  Mr.  Kaslm  Gtilek 
axkd  Mr.  C.  C.  Arllotls,  are  to  submit  plans  on 
ttie  organization  of  the  Greek  and  the  Turk- 
ish bureaux  of  tbe  EMDI.  Organizational  de- 
cisions In  Greece  and  Turkey  are,  of  course, 
to  be  left  to  looal  decision,  it  being  luider- 
stood  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
general  sUnllartty  in  organization,  but  that 
legal  and  other  requlremente  may  dictate 
some  differences  in  tbe  institutional  arrange- 
mente. 

The  Governmente  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  been  kept  fully  advised  of  tbe  Institute's 
activities  and  have  unfailingly  given  their 
support. 

Tbe  international  organizations  have, 
ever  since  the  Inception  of  tbe  Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic  Cooperation  Project  shovm  tbe 
liveliest  interest.  At  the  November  meeting 
of  tbe  Board,  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations contributed  valuable  counsel 
and  Indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  future,  and  tbe  Institute  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  them. 

As  noted,  the  EMDI  and  ite  predecessor 
organization  have  been  fimded  by  founda- 
tion grante  and  a  relatively  small  number  of 
substantial  corporate  (or  individual)  con- 
tributions. It  is  hoped  to  transform  tbe 
EMDI,  during  1969,  into  a  broadly-biised  per- 
manent Institution  devoted  to  the  better- 
ment of  Greco-T\u-klsb  economic  and  cul- 
tural relations,  mainly  in  tbe  private  sector. 
Discussions  looking  toward  this  objective  are 
under  way,  and  will  hopefully  be  discussed 
at  a  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, when  it  is  hoped  that  specific  pro- 
posals can  be  presented  for  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SxTMotTR   J.    Rubin, 

Executive  Director. 
Albert  Zttmbiehl. 

European  Director. 
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[nom  the  CoNGRxssioNAL  RxcoBO,  Jan.  28, 
1060] 

Grkkk-Tubxisb  Economic  Cooperation 
Pbojbct 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions  brought  to  tbs  at- 
tention of  tbe  Senate  tbe  work  of  the  proj- 
ect tat  Greek- Turkish  economic  cooperation. 
Reporte  on  this  matter  were  presented  on 
June  3,  1966,  on  October  20,  1965.  on  Jan- 
\iary  10,  1967,  and  on  December  15,  1067. 

I  now  present  a  report  on  this  Important 
project  through  tbe  calendar  year  1968. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  substantive  text  of 
a  report  which  I  presented  to  tbe  Nortti 
Atlantic  Assembly  on  November  20,  1068. 
That  report  was  presented  to  tbe  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  in  my  capacity  as  trustee 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Developing 
NATO  Countries,  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
and  which  has  now  been  dissolved.  Ite  prin- 
cipal functions  having  been  successfully  dis- 
charged. I  have  been  requested  by  tbe  North 
Atiantic  Assembly  to  act  as  the  custodian 
of  the  responslbllltiee  of  that  committee  and 
It  is  in  this  capacity  that  I  have  presented 
my  report  to  tbe  North  Atlantic  Assembly 

ItMU. 
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Several  developmenta.  falling  outside  of 
the  scope  of  the  report  presented  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  should  be  reported 
Chief  among  these  Is  the  fact  of  a  highly 
•ucceseful  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean Development  InsUtute.  which  took 
place  in  Brussels  on  November  14  and  16 
1968.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  rep- 
reaentatlve  group  of  Industrialists,  bankers, 
and  businessmen  from  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  also  from  the  other  countries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  A  broadly  repre- 
sentative board  of  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute  was 
elected,  and  that  Institute  was  launched  on 
what  promises  to  be  an  extremely  successful 
career. 

Second.  In  December  1968.  the  work  which 
haa  been  done  on  the  development  of  the 
basin  of  the  Merlc-Evros  River  was  carried 
a  further  step  forward,  in  the  course  of 
meetings  between  myself,  Mr.  Rubin,  execu- 
tive director  of  BMDI.  and  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man, director,  and  Mr.  Paul-Marc  Henry 
deputy  director  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
a  UNDP  project  team  will  be  visiting  Greece 
and  Turkey  shortly,  and  that  further  steps 
in  the  development  of  mutually  desirable 
watlooahlps  between  Greece  and  Turkey  wUl 
t^us  hcMre  been  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  In  the  Recoed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord,  as 
follows : 
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"Rkport    of    Sbnatoh    Jacob    K.    Javtts     as 

"TKVSnX    FOR    THB     SPECIAL     COMMTTrE*'   ON 

Developing    NATO    CotmniiEs,     or    thx 
North  Atlantic  Ass«mblt,  Novbmbeb  1968 
"It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  Initiative 
taken  by  the  Assembly  (then  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians- Conference)  has  been  demon- 
strated to  have  been  a  valuable  contribution 
to  development  and  to  ameUoration  of  rela- 
Uons  between  two  Important  countries  of 
NATO.  The  work  of  the  Project  and  of  the 
Institute  have  been  founded  on  the  convic- 
tion that  an  enterprise  which  U  essentlaUy 
private  In  Its  nature,  and  which  has  relied 
on  the  mutuality  of  interest  In  the  private 
sector  on  both  sides,  can  carry  on  important 
functions  even  during  a  period  marked  by  a 
variety   of   governmental   dlfflculltles    That 
this  Is  so  Is,  of  course,  attributable  largely  to 
the  fact  that  both  of  the  directly  Interested 
nations  have  continued  to  give  their  Interest 
and  their  support  to  the  project.  It  Is  also 
due  to  the  willingness  of  businessmen    in- 
dustrialists and  bankers,  not  only  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  also  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe,  to  make  a  strenuous  effort 
toward  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial 
results.  In  great  measure,  the  benefits  of  this 
project  go  beyond  Its  own  limits,  and  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  mobUlzlng  the  great 
resources    of    private    enterprise    toward    a 
broadly  statesmanlike  end. 

"The  technique  here  used  may  therefore 
suggest  poeslbllltles  for  much  useful  work, 
beyond  the  parameters  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
enterprise  Itself.  I  should  therefore  menUon 
at  the  outset  the  Important  role  played  by 
my  former  colleagues  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  Deputy  Chairmen  of 
that  Committee.  Messrs.  Spanorrigas  of 
Greece  and  Otilek  of  Turkey,  and  its  Rap- 
porteur. Mr.  Westerterp  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  the  work  of  the  Institute,  of  which  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  Special  Committee) .  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Oaiek  and  Governor  Karol  Arliotis  of  Greece, 
and  Mr.  George  James  of  the  United  States, 
have  given  time,  energy,  and  skilled  guidance. 
Much  credit  Is  due  to  them,  and  to  the  de- 
voted service  of  former  Ambassador  Seymour 
Rubin,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  project, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Zumblehl,  his  European 
associate. 

"Finally,  the  Honorable  Seymour  J.  Rubin 
of  the  United  States  and  M.  AlbMt  Z\im- 


blehl  of  Prance  have  consented  to  continue 
with  the  Institute  as  Executive  and  European 
Directors,  respectively.  Much  Is  owed  to  them 
for  the  success  of  the  project  so  far. 

"I  may  come  now  to  the  organizational 
framework  as  It  presently  exists. 

"As  was  reported  in  November  1967  to  be 
the  intention,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute  was  m  fact  organized 
as  a  non-profit  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  United 
Stotes.  A  meeting  of  the  nucleus  of  Its  Board 
of  Directors  was  held  in  Athens.  In  May, 
1968.  At  that  meeting  a  number  of  Important 
organizational  decisions  were  taken. 

"It  was  decided,  first  of  all.  that  branches 
or  sister  organizations,  depending  on  the 
legal  and  other  relevant  considerations  In 
the  two  countries,  should  be  established  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Informally,  steps  have 
already  been  taken  In  this  direction,  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  upon  the  systems  of 
liaison  which  lias  proved  its  merit.  In  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  assurances  of  financial 
support  for  these  national  operations  have 
been  given,  with  a  special  fund  already  cre- 
ated In  Greece  and  partially  contributed  in 
Turkey. 

"Secondly.  It  was  decided  to  expand  the 
Board  of  Directors  so  as  to  Include  impor- 
tant and  representative  business  and  finan- 
cial Interests  In  North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
invitations  extended  by  me  to  a  nimiber  of 
such  persons  have  been  accepted,  and  that 
the  first  order  of  businees  of  the  current 
meeting  of  the  Institute  (in  Brussels  on 
Nov.  15,  1968)  will  be  to  fill  out  the  Board. 
Those  who  have  been  offered  and  have  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  Board  have  shown 
past  Interest  In  the  project,  have  expressed 
wlUingness  to  help  in  the  future,  and  are 
Indeed  a  distinguished  group. 

"Thirdly,  it  was  emphasized  at  the  Ath- 
ens meeting  that  Important  decisions  of  the 
Institute   must  refiect    also   the   agreement 
of  the  Turkish  and  Greek  members.  This  Is 
an  obvious  requirement,  but  one  which  none- 
theless deserves  mention  specifically.  It  re- 
flects my  strong  personal  conviction,  shared 
by  my  coUeaguee,  that  useful  work  In  tliis — 
as    in    many    other   areas    of    international 
activity — must    rest    on    the    Intereeit.    and 
involvement.    Indeed,    the    commitment    of 
those   directly   affected,   and   with   most  at 
stake.  The  Institute  must  not.  and  will  not, 
be  an  organization  which  seeks  to  tell  our 
Greek  and  Turklah  friends  what  Is  good  for 
them.  Its  work  must  arise  out  of  their  con- 
viction that  they  wish  done  wliat  the  Insti- 
tute can  do,  and  out  of  their  full  partici- 
pation in  its  work,  at  all  stages  from  plan- 
ning to    implementation.   In  such  circum- 
stances, the  Institute  can  perform  a  valuable 
catalytic    fimctlon,    can    help    to    mobilize 
outside  resoiuxree,  can  act  as  a  liaison  with 
varlo\is  International  and  national  organiza- 
tions. But  a  basic  responsibility  for  decision 
must  be  recognized  to  rest  with  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  participants. 

"Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  far  the  Institute,  and  of 
plans  for  the  future. 

"A  generous  grant  has  again  been  made  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  help  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  financial  support  given  or  com- 
mitted on  the  Greek  and  Turkish  sides.  Mr. 
George  James  of  the  Mobil  Corporation  of 
the  United  States  has  carried  to  other  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  companies  his  own  con- 
viction in  the  worth  of  this  work,  and  has 
mobilized  substantial  financial  assistance. 
As  a  result,  the  matching  requirement  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  grant  lias  already  been  met. 
It  is  hoped  that  interest  in  Western  Europe! 
where  connections  with  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  strong  and  traditional,  will  be  refiected 
in  additional  support. 

"Since  the  Institute  plana  to  have  no  sub- 
stantial staff  of  its  own.  but  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  expertise  avaUable  to  Its  membership. 


these  arrangements  should  carry  the  Insti- 
tute through  calendar  year  1969.  During  1969, 
It  Is  hoped  to  transform  the  Institute  into  a 
broadly  based  organization,  with  a  substan- 
tial membership  in  the  businees  and  financial 
communltiee.  as  well  as  in  profeesional  cir- 
cles. Hopefully,  the  Institute  would  then  be 
supported  by  numerous  but  relatively  smaller 
contributions  with  Individual  projects  being 
the  beneficiaries  of  collateral  financing  by 
foundations  or  others — as  was.  few  example, 
the  case  with  the  generous  financing  of  the 
studies  of  the  Merlc/Evros  River  by  the 
Thyasen  and  Volkswagen  Foundations.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  will  thus  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  with  available  reeourcee  being 
used  for  directly  productive  projects. 

"As  will  be  recalled,  at  the  meetings  of  No- 
vember, 1967,  both  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
the  International  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Project  for  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation, a  Work  Program  was  approved. 
This  document  suggested  that  the  work  of 
the  Institute  might  be  divided  into  two  main 
categories;  In  the  general  category  was  the 
continuation  of  efforts  to  encoiu^ge  fruitful 
contacts  and  discussions,  in  the  context  of 
the  international  organizations  of  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  members,  and 
with  emphasis  on  the  private  sector;  In  the 
specific  category  was  work  on  the  various 
projects  already  or  to  be  undertaken — the 
Merlc/Evros  work,  tourism,  agriculture,  cul- 
tiu^l  exchange,  and  so  forth. 

"I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
much  has  been  done,  in  both  categories. 

"New  contacts  have  been  established  and 
existing  ones  strengthened.  During  the  meet- 
ings in  Athens  of  May,  1968,  for  example, 
special  sessions,  both  formal  and  informal, 
were  arranged  between  members  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  investment  banking  conununi- 
ties,  and  between  institutions  financing  eco- 
nomic development.  These  meetings  were  a 
more  specific  followup  of  meetings  which  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  arrange  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  meetings  there  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  TTius,  the  May  meet- 
ings in  Athens,  with  a  few  but  deeply  inter- 
ested participants,  were  followed  by  a  useful 
breakfast  meeUng  held  at  my  Invitation  in 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  where  participa- 
tion included  not  only  the  official  representa- 
tives of  Greece  and  Turkey,  members  of  the 
Investment  banking  communities  in  both 
countries,  and  In  the  United  States,  but  also 
representatives  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation. 

"Nor  have  these  sessions  been  merely  dis- 
cusslons,  useftU  though  discussion  of  this 
sort  is.  Specific  proposals  have  been  elab- 
orated for  a  study  of  complementary  invest- 
ment opportunities  and  policies.  Here  a  mem- 
orandimi  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Rubin,  but 
only  after  consultation  with  and  strong  en- 
couragement from  the  financiers  of  industrial 
development  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
memorandum  was  subsequently  circulated 
to  and  discussed  with  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IPC.  The  breakfast  meeting  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  of  October  3,  1968,  was  thtis 
held  on  the  basis  of  much  preparatory  work, 
and  has  resulted  in  specific  proposals  being 
elaborated  in  consultation  with  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  sides.  An  Informal  agreement  has 
been  reached  to  exchange  Information  re- 
lating to  laws  and  practices  which  might 
affect  complementary  or  even  Joint  financing 
of  projects.  As  a  further  step  toward  imple- 
mentation of  these  proposals,  and  again  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Investment  bankers,  a  survey  is 
being  discussed  with  the  Agro-Industrial  De- 
velopment Company,  an  American-based  or- 
ganization which  combines  the  resources  of 
several  companies  in  the  agricultural -indus- 
trial field,  and  which  has  also  the  participa- 
tion of  Adela— a  highly  successful  enterprise 
in  whose  Initiation  I  and  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  played  a  vital  role. 
"I  go  into  this  matter  in  some  detail  for 
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several  reasons.  The  proposal  to  bring  to- 
gether the  investment  and  banking  Interests 
concerned  with  economic  development  Is  im- 
portant in  itself,  since  it  cuts  across  all  fields 
of  economic  development,  and  not  merely  a 
single  Industry,  however  important.  But  this 
project  also  illustrates  the  progress  of  a  proj- 
ect, from  a  general  discussion  arranged  by 
the  Institute  to  the  elaboration  in  close  con- 
sultation with  all  concerned  of  a  proposal, 
the  revision  of  that  proposal  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  competent  international  or- 
ganizations, subsequent  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  implementation,  and  then  placing  the 
proposal  before  capable  private  organizations. 
It  Is  of  course  too  early  to  say  what  will  be 
the  outcome.  It  is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
the  working  out  of  a  project  in  this  manner 
is.  In  and  of  Itself,  important. 

"With  respect  to  specific  projects,  I  am 
unfortunately  not  able  to  report  much  ad- 
vance in  our  projected  work  on  tourism,  a 
field  which  is  by  all  objective  appraisals  an 
extremely  desirable  one  for  cooperation,  with 
much  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived.  Despite 
much  work,  and  many  assurances  of  willing- 
ness to  meet.  It  has  been  difficult  to  follow 
up  on  the  useful  meeting  of  November.  1966, 
and  the  subsequent  informal  talks  in  the 
following  year.  Nonetheless,  it  may  be  re- 
ported that  this  was  one  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed during  the  May  visit  of  the  Greek 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  Ankara,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  difficulties  appear  to  be 
procedural  rather  than  substantive. 

"On  other  fronts,  work  is  progressing,  with 
organizations  such  as  the  FAO  and  the 
OECD  participating.  The  most  Important  and 
indeed  dramatic  results,  however,  have  been 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  Meric/Evros 
project. 

"In  October,  1967  at  a  conference  in 
Frankfurt  Germany  the  report  was  finalized 
of  the  tripartite  (German,  Greek,  Turkish) 
expert  commission  set  up  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance survey  of  the  Meric/Evros  River 
basin.  The  economic — and  political — signifi- 
cance of  this  cooperative  work  on  this  border 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  is  evident.  Al- 
though the  work  on  the  study  was  done  by 
private  experts,  under  private  auspices,  it 
received  the  full  support  of  governmental 
authorities  on  both  sides.  The  report,  when 
completed,  was  forwarded  to  several  inter- 
national .  Institutions,  notably  the  World 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  which  had  taken  a  strong  Inter- 
est In  this  project  from  the  outset. 

"As  I  have  previously  Indicated,  I  received 
some  montlis  ago  the  visit  of  the  Bulgarian 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  who  expressed 
the  interest  of  his  government  In  the  mat- 
ter— an  Interest  which  is  both  nattiral  smd 
useful,  since  the  river  originates  and  flows 
for  almost  60%  of  its  length  In  Bulgaria.  As 
has  been  indicated  In  the  report  made  by  our 
own  tripartite  expert  commission,  Bulgarian 
cooperation  would  substantially  Improve  the 
cost-benefit  ratios  of  work  to  be  done  on  the 
Greek-Turkish  segment  of  the  river.  The 
Bulgarian  authorities  having  further  indi- 
cated their  interest,  and  after  this  interest 
having  been  made  known  both  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  and  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  authorities,  a  further 
meeting  took  place  between  myself  and  the 
Bulgarian  Permanent  Representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  UNDP.  In  early  October  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Rubin  was  informed  by  the  UNDP 
that  the  Bulgarians  would  be  pleased,  to  re- 
ceive a  UNDP  exploratory  mission. 

"During  the  week  of  October  30-Novemb«r 
6,  thus,  a  small  UNDP  mission  has  visited 
Sofia,  Athens  and  Ankara.  It  should  be  un- 
derscored that  this  is  an  exploratory  mission, 
particularly  insofar  as  any  plans  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  nevertheless  an  important  fact 
that  the  UNDP  is  discussing  with  Greece  and 
Turkey  the  possibility  of  fvuiiher  steps  look- 


ing toward  a  full  scale  feasibility  study  of  the 
Meric/Evros  region,  that  Bulgaria,  as  one  of 
the  riparian  states,  has  been  Informed,  and 
that  this  Important  regional  and  multina- 
tional project  continues  to  progress,  with 
United  Nations  participation. 

"It  may  be  further  pointed  out^bat  dis- 
cussions In  Washington  growing  out  of  the 
interest  In  the  United  States  in  a  Water  for 
Peace  programme  have  centered  on  the  Merle/ 
Evros  and  the  work  of  the  Institute.  After 
the  international  Water  for  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  In  the  summer  of  1967, 
much  attention  has  been  focused  on  multi- 
national projects.  In  this  context,  the  work 
of  the  Institute  has  attracted  attention,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  work  might 
provide  the  starting  point  for  two  fields  of 
investigation.  One  such  field  would  be  the 
utilisation  of  the  technique^  of  the  Merle/ 
Evros  study — that  Is,  the  use  of  private  scien- 
tists, privately  sponsored,  but  with  full  gov- 
ernmental support  and  approval.  Here  it  may 
be  that  In  certain  cases  more  can  be  achieved, 
to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  all,  than  woiUd 
be  the  case  If  rigorous  channelization  through 
governmental  departments  were  the  rule.  The 
second  such  field  Is  the  possibility  of  ex- 
perimenting with  computerization,  in  order 
to  keep  data  both  current  and  immediately 
available.  Here  work  done  by  the  FAO  is 
relevant,  and  the  establishment  of  a  data 
storage,  information  retrieval  and  possibly  a 
research  center  has  been  preliminarily  dis- 
cussed, with  it  having  been  suggested  that 
a  start  might  be  made  in  a  seminar  on  the 
subject  of  international  river  basins,  which 
could  be  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Water  for 
Peace  office  and  the  Institute.  As  a  measure 
of  the  interest  in  this  matter,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Water  for  Peace  Programme  will 
address  the  November  15.  1968  meeting  of 
the  Institute. 

"All  of  this  represents  much  useful  and 
tangible  work.  But  I  feel  that  most  Important, 
among  the  achievements  to  which  the  Spe- 
cial Committee,  the  Project  for  Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic  Cooperation  and  the  Institute 
can  lay  claim  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  is 
the  greater  measure  of  confidence  in  Greek- 
Turkish  relations,  both  in  the  private  and 
the  governmental  sector.  Mr.  Rubin  has  re- 
cently been  able  to  Inform  the  Greek  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community  that  an 
Invitation  to  come  to  Turkey  for  friendly 
discussions  on  matters  of  common  Interest 
will  shortly  be  extended.  Contacts  in  the 
cultural  sphere,  which  would  have  been  out 
of  the  question  not  long  ago.  are  now  under 
discussion.  This  is  substantial  and  meaning- 
ful progress,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  solid 
and  continuing  relationship  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  may  be  built." 


S.  2545— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  URBAN  PROGRAM 
FOR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  its  most 
recent  report,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Ebctenslon  and  Continuing 
Education  emphasized  the  need  for  ma- 
jor community  service  and  continuing 
education  programs  to  aid  universities 
to  conduct  research,  planning,  and  pro- 
gram operations — including  national  or 
regional  demonstration  projects — to  help 
our  cities  solve  their  complex  problems. 
These  are  multiple  problems  associated 
with  rapid  urbanization  and  tec^mologl- 
cal  and  social  change. 

I  introduce,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  OooDELL,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  a  bill 
to  accomplish  this  objective  by  provid- 
ing a  15-percent  set-aside,  with  90-per- 
cent matching  funds,  of  title  I— commu- 


nity service  and  continuing  education 
programs— of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Presently,  programs  under  title  I 
qualify  for  only  66%-percent  Federal 
funds.  By  allowing  a  special  set-aside  at 
90-percent  matching,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  greatly  assisted  within 
their  financial  means  toward  making  a 
sustained  commitment  to  urban  prob- 
lem solving. 

The  university  in  our  society  can  be- 
come more  creative — strengthening  eco- 
nomic and  social  links  between  the  uni- 
versity complex  and  the  environment 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  old  days  of 
separation  between  town  and  gown  are 
gone.  Last  year  at  Columbia  University 
we  observed  the  tragic  results  of  the 
failure  to  recognize  in  this  respect  the 
difference  between  yesterday  and  today, 
and  the  seeds  of  student  discontent  with 
the  limited  involvement  of  universities 
in  the  urban  problems  surroimding  them 
have  taken  root  in  several  of  our  ma- 
jor campuses.  Faculty,  administration, 
and  student  body  must  be  encouraged 
to  develop  programs  that  produce  solu- 
tions to  complex  urban  problems  in  the 
community  and  the  country  at  large. 

This  bill  would  involve  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  since 
funds  would  be  drawn  from  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Authorizations 
for  title  I  stand  at  $50,000,000  for  the 
cun-ent  fiscal  year  and  $60,000,000  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins  July  1 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  >  S.  2545 ) ,  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  ^* 
EMucation  to  arrange  for  community  # 
service  programs  seeking  solutions  to  na- 
tional and  regional  problems,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2545 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 

new  section  as  follows: 

t 

"DISCRETIONART    rCNB   FOR    SOLUTION    OF 
NATIONAL    AND    REGIONAL    PROBLEMS 

"Sec.  112.  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  paying  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  community  service  programs  which  are 
carried  out  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  which  ese  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing solutions  to  problems  resulting  from  rapid 
urbanization  and  technological  and  soct'al 
changes  in  the  nation,  including  national  or 
regional  demonstration  projects." 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Of"  the  following:  *85  ijer  centum  of". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,   1969. 
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MESSAGE     FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  Bnja  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
oentatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  amiounced  Uiat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bin.  AUl 
KaUlo; 

8. 1011.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriatlona 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1070,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  12167.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tlona to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
aoooTdance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Act  of  19M,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SAWTOOTH    NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  25(M9.  853. 

-The- PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Assistant  Lkuslatzvx  Clzrx.  A 
bill  (S.  853)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"Area"  insert  "In  accordance  with  the 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  National  Forests";  on  page  3,  line  25, 
after  the  word  "Act."  insert  "Lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  or  transferred  to 
his   administrative   Jurisdiction    within 
the  recreation  area  shall  become  parts 
of  the  recreation  area  and  of  the  na- 
tional forest  within  or  adjacent  to  which 
they  are  located.";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "owner"  strike  out  "falls"  and  in- 
sert "Is  unwilling";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "property"  insert  "and  land  for 
recreation  and  other  admlnlstratlTe  fa- 
cilities"; on  page  5,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"this"  strike  out  "Act"  and  insert  "sec- 
tion"; and  on  page  8,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  strike  out  "There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $27,380,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,"  and  Insert  "There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  the  development  of  recre- 
ation and  related  facilities  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  Interest  in  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read:  i 

8.  863  I 

A  blU  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
o/  Repre^entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  of,  and  to 
protect  the  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  recreational  valuee  of  the 
Sawtooth  Monintalns  and  adjacent  valley 
lands,  there  Is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
vaUd  existing  rights,  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area. 

8»c.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
'  ilbaa  b*  ItiOM  rtwwn  on  the  map  en- 


titled "PropoMd  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tbMi  Area",  dated  April  1,  19M,  which  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
ofllce  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary") 
shaU,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  establishment  (a  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area,  together 
with  a  detailed  deaerlptlon  and  map  showing 
the  boundaries  thereof.' 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions appUcable  to  the  National  Foreets  In 
such  manner  as  will  best  provide  for  (1)  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  salmcm 
and  other  fisheries;  (2)  the  conservation  and 
development  of  scenic,  historic,  pastoral, 
wildlife,  and  other  values  contributing  to 
and  available  for  public  enjoyment,  Includ- 
ing the  preservation  of  sites  associated  with 
and  typifying  the  economic  and  social  his- 
tory of  the  American  West;  and  (3)  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  the  management,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  natural  resoiirces,  such 
as  lumbering,  grazing,  and  mining,  that  will 
not  substantially  Impair  the  purposes  for 
which  the  recreation  area  is  established. 

S«c.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
piirchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  gift,  exchange,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands  or  Interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  as  he 
determines  to  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Aot.  But  any  property  or  interest  within 
the  recreation  area  owned  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  luider  the  authority  of  this 
Act  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 
In  exercising  his  authority  to  acqiUre 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or 
interests  therein  located  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  recreation  area  and  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federaUy 
owned  property  or  interests  therein  within 
the  State  of  Idaho  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  The  properties  bo  exchanged 
snail  be  approximately  equal  in  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in 
such  an  exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
recreation  area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  t.Mn 
Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  or  trans- 
ferred to  his  administrative  Jurisdiction  with- 
in the  recreation  area  shall  become  parts  of 
the  recreation  area  and  of  the  national  forest 
vrithln  or  adjacent  to  which  they  are  located. 
Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  an  Interest  in  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area  without  the  own- 
er's consent  and  by  means  of  condemnation 
shall  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
when  the  private  owner  is  unwilling  to  use 
his  property  in  conformance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  a  use  provided  for  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  easements  for  access 
to  and  utilization  of  public  property  and 
land  for  recreation  and  other  administrative 
faculties:  Provided.  That  such  acqtilsltton 
shall  not  exceed  6  per  centiua  of  the  total 
acreage  of  all  private  property  within  the 
recreaUon  area  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  publish 
regulations  setting  standards  for  the  use. 
subdivision  and  development  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
generaUy  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 


tills  Act  and  shall  have  the  object  of  assur- 
ing that  the  highest  and  best  private  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  property  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  Such  regulations  shall  be  as 
detailed  and  specific  as  Is  reasonably  required 
to  accomplish  such  objective  and  purpose. 
Such  regulations  may  differ  amongst  the  sev- 
eral parcels  of  private  land  in  the  boundaries 
and  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended  by 
the  Secretary.  All  regulations  adopted  under 
this  section  shall  be  promulgated  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Idaho  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  such  regulations  after 
their  effective  date,  upon  a  complaint  filed  by 
any  affected  landowner,  in  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment. 

(c)  To  assure  that  private  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  recreation  area 
is  used  in  a  manner  which  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  procure  by  gift,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  other- 
wise, scenic  easements  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area. 

As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use 
of  land  in  order  to  protect  the  esthetic 
values  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shall 
not  preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use 
exercUed  by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  or  his 
heirs  and  devisees,  desires  to  dispose  of  such 
property  to  the  Federal  Qoveriunent,  the 
Secretary  shall  purchase  said  property  at  a 
price  that  shall  include  compensation  for 
any  decrease  in  the  value  thereof  not  pre- 
viously compensated  for  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  that  may  have  resulted 
firom  the  promulgation  of  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  other  consequences  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  recreation  area.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  and  the  owner  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  the  purchase  price,  and  the  Sec- 
retary declines  to  complete  the  piirchase,  the 
owner  may  file  a  complaint  setting  out  these 
facts,  together  with  a  good  and  suflldent 
deed  to  the  property.  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  6f  Idaho. 
After  the  filing  of  an  answer  by  the  United 
States,  the  case  shall  be  treated  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  In  the  same  manner  as  an 
action  for  the  condemnation  of  property 
brought  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however,  "ITiat  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  after  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  on  the  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  recreation  area,  ex- 
cept that  all  mining  claims  located  or  leases 
issued  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  regulations  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  patent  Issued  on  any  minir^g 
claim  located  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  recite  this  limitation  and  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  such  regiilations.  All 
such  regulations  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  such  measures  as  may  be  reason- 
able to  protect  the  scenic  and  esthetic  val- 
ues of  the  recreation  area  and  to  assure 
against  pollution  of  the  Salmon  River  and 
other  streams  and  waters  within  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

Sxc.  7.  Provisions  for  review,  recommenda- 
tions, and  other  procedures  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964,  shall  apply  to 
the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  adjacent 
public  lands  within  the  national  forests.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  3  of  said  Act  In 
relation  to  such  primitive  area  In  an  expe- 
ditious manner. 
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Brno.  8.  The  Secretary  may  (^operate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  Individ- 
uals and  agencies  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  facilities  and  servloes  In  the 
area  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  the  historic 
setting  and  background  of  the  old  mining 
town  of  Atlanta  and  the  frontier  ranch-type 
town  of  Stanley. 

Sxc.  0.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to 
tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or 
property,  including  mineral  or  other  In- 
terests, in  or  on  lands  or  waters  within  the 
recreation  area. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  bunting  and  fishing. 

Sec.  11.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included  In  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  shall  be  determined  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United  States 
of  water  right  which  is  vested  \uider  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  just  compensation.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  exemption  from 
State  water  laws. 

Sec.  12.  Money  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  scenic 
easements  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  development  of 
recreation  and  related  faollities  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interest  In  land 
piirsuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  prop>osed  amendment  to  this  bill, 
S.  853,  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  Idaho.  The 
amendment  would  add  another  beautiful 
mountain  section,  the  White  Clouds,  to 
the  proposed  recreation  area. 

The  bill  as  now  drawn  Is  similar  to  one 
which  the  Senate  passed  In  the  90th 
Congress,  but  which  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House.  It  Is  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  legislative  work,  including 
hearings  both  in  the  field  and  In  Wsah- 
Ington,  and  twice  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

As  drawn,  it  would  assure  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Upland  Sawtooth  Moun- 
tains— a  jagged  range  of  snow-capped 
peaks,  which  like  the  White  Clouds  rise 
above  numerous  glacier-tjrpe  lakes  In  an 
unspoiled  forest  setting.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  also  protect  the  scenic, 
historic,  pastoral,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  recreational  values  of  adjoining 
valley  lowlands.  The  present  bill  calls 
for  a  recreation  area  of  approximately 
351,000  acres.  With  the  inclusion  of  the 
White  Clouds,  the  area  will  embrace  ap- 
proximately 508,000  acres. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  different  con- 
cept for  a  national  recreation  area.  The 
foreground  of  valley  lands  between  these 
two  mountain  chains  comprise  pasture 
and  grazing  lands,  with  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  pole  fences,  log  ranchhouses — 


a  colorful  "Old  West"  setting.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  not  to  eliminate 
these  private  holdings,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage their  preservation,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  unsightly  subdivi- 
sion of  the  valley,  which  is  already 
threatened.  The  bill  does  not  authorize 
general  condemnation,  but  contains  a 
scenic  easement  power  that  will  enable 
the  Forest  Service,  which  will  administer 
the  area,  to  implement  reasonable  zoning 
regulations  for  these  private  lands.  On 
the  southwestern  edge  of  the  proposed 
recreation  area  is  the  historic  mining 
town  of  Atlanta,  dating  back  to  1864,  and 
on  its  northeastern  edge,  the  tiny  frontier 
ranch  town  of  Stanley.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice would  hoije  to  work  with  these  com- 
munities, property  owners,  and  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  preserving  their 
unique  historic  values. 

East  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  as  it  would  be  established  by 
S.  853,  are  the  White  Cloud  peaks  and  ^ 
surrounding  alpine  lands  which  would 
be  added  to  the  area  by  the  amendment 
we  propose.  As  In  the  Sawtooths,  the 
waters  of  the  White  Clouds  also  feed 
the  Salmon  River,  noted  as  a  spawning 
stream  for  salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 
The  White  Clouds  are  enjoyed  by  many 
who  seek  unspoiled  country  and  the  op- 
portunity for  solitude. 

This  is  wilderness  de  facto,  and  the 
habitat  of  bighorn  sheep,  mountain  goats, 
elk,  and  mule  deer.  However,  recent  de- 
velopments threaten  to  change  all  this. 
Major  prospecting  of  molybdenum  de- 
posits is  taking  place  east  and  north  of 
Castle  Peak,  the  highest  of  the  White 
Clouds.  Active  mining  operations  raise 
issues  of  road  access,  of  mining  waste 
disposal,  and  other  Impacts  on  the  land. 
Large-scale  mining,  particularly  surface 
mining,  can  greatly  impair  the  scenic 
and  recreation  values  of  this  beautiful 
mountain  country  unless  there  Is  ade- 
quate authority  to  require  of  the  miners 
all  feasible  measures  to  protect  the 
streams  and  fisheries,  minimize  surface 
dlsturbcmces,  restore  so  far  as  practical 
the  surface  resources,  and  otherwise 
preserve  tJie  naturalness  cherished  by 
so  many  of  bur  citizens.  Unfortunately, 
that  authority  apparently  does  not  now 
exist  for  the  Forest  Service,  which  ad- 
ministers these  lands. 

Senator  Jordan,  Representative  Han- 
sen, and  I  held  several  conferences  with 
the  Forest  Service  after  this  problem 
arose.  Following  one  of  these  amfer- 
ences,  we  submitted  a  letter  to  the  For- 
est Service  seeking  its  definitive  views 
on  the  extent  of  the  administrative  and 
statutory  authority  available  to  it  under 
present  law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  letter,  under 
date  of  May  23.  1969,  along  with  the  re- 
ply of  the  Forest  Service,  dated  June  6, 
1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mat  23,  1969. 
Mr.  EowABo  P.  Ciht. 
Chief.  VS.  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAK  Eo:  As  you  will  recall  from  our  re- 
cent  meeting  with  you  and   other  Forest 


Service  offldals.  It  was  decided  that,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho  Congressional  delegation, 
we  would  submit  to  you  a  list  of  questions 
for  answers  concerning  the  propoeed  devel- 
opment of  a  molybdeniun  mine  at  Castle 
Peak  In  the  White  Cloud  Mountains  of 
Idaho. 

We  seek  the  answers  to  theee  questions  In 
order  that  we  might  have  the  definitive  views 
of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  extent  of  ad- 
ministrative and  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  it  under  present  mining  law. 

First,  it  Is  our  understanding  that  re- 
gional Forest  Service  officials  currently  have 
under  review  the  poeslbUity  of  designating 
the  White  Clouds  area  for  a  ^)eclal  manage- 
ment program,  such  as  a  scenic  or  pioneer 
area.  In  view  of  this,  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  withhold  acting  upon 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany's appUoatlon  for  a  road  permit — which 
the  company  seeks  to  facilitate  further  pros- 
pecting— xmUl  the  present  management 
study  Is  completed? 

Second,  if  the  company  proceeds  with  Its 
plans  for  further  prospecting,  what  author- 
ity, if  any,  does  the  Forest  Service  have  to 
control  the  methods  by  which  such  ptot- 
pectlng  Is  vmdertaken.  in  order  to  protect 
surface  areas,  water  quality,  fish,  wildlife, 
timber  and  soil  resources? 

Third,  If  the  company  establishes  a  valid 
mining  claim,  does  the  Forest  Service  have 
authority  under  present  law  to : 

(a)  Prohibit  or  restrict  ingress  or  egress 
to  or  from  the  claim? 

(b)  Prohibit  or  restrict  actual  mining  op- 
erations? 

(c)  Regulate  or  control  the  type  of  min- 
ing Involved,  such  as  "open  pit,"  "strip,"  or 
"sub-surface?" 

(d)  Regulate  or  control  the  location  on 
public  land  of  mill  buildings  or  "slag  piles?" 

Fourth,  does  the  Forest  Service  possess 
administrative  authority  to  withdraw  the 
land  In  question  from  mineral  entry?  If  so, 
could  such  a  withdrawal  abrogate  a  valid 
mining  claim  previously  located  within  the 
area? 

Fifth,  if  the  statutory  law  were  changed 
to  empower  the  Forest  Service  to  prohibit 
mining  in  the  White  Clouds,  could  such  a 
prohibition  be  made  applicable  to  a  valid 
mining  claim  previously  located  within  the 
area? 
Your  early  response  is  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Fbakk    Chttbch, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Len    B.    Jokdan, 

V.S.  Senator. 
Orval  Hansen, 
Af  ember  of  Congress. 

U.S.   DEPAKTKSMT  or  AGHICni.TUSE, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  6. 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  As  Indicated  In  our 
May  27  acknowledgement  of  yotir  May  23 
letter,  we  are  pleased  to  submit  answers  to 
your  questions.  These  concerned  the  extent 
of  authority  available  to  the  Forest  Service 
relative  to  proposed  development  of  a  mo- 
lybdenum mine  at  Castle  Peak  In  the  White 
Cloud  Mountains  of  Idaho. 

First.  The  planned  study  of  management 
alternatives  announced  by  the  Regional  Of- 
fice will  cover  a  much  larger  area  than  just 
the  WUte  Cloud  Mountains  and  will  taka 
several  summers  to  complete.  Action  on  the 
application  of  American  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Company  for  a  road  permit  Is  a  sep- 
arate matter  and  we  do  not  plan  to  withhold 
Its  consideration  p«idlng  completion  of  the 
broad  study. 

Second.  Except  for  those  covering  areas 
designated  by  Congress  as  Wilderness  which 
were  promxUgated   following   enactment  of 
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the  special  provisions  or  the  Wilderness  Act, 
no  reflations  have  been  promulgated  to 
enable  the  Forest  Service  to  control  methods 
by  which  prospecting  Is  xindertaken  under 
the  mining  laws  In  order  to  protect  surface 
areas,  water  quality,  fish,  wildlife,  timber  and 
soil  resources. 

Third,  (a)  The  Forest  Service  does  not 
have  authority  to  prohibit  Ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  a  valid  mining  claim.  It  does 
have  authority  to  restrict  or  control  such 
Ingress  and  egress.  In  doing  so,  alternative 
means  may  be  considered  and,  where  roads 
or  trails  are  necessary,  the  location  and 
design  may  be  controlled  to  protect  the  vari- 
ous National  FVarest  resources. 

(b)  and  (c).  The  Forest  Service  has  no 
authority  to  prohibit  or  restrict  actual  min- 
ing operations  on  a  valid  claim  or  to  regulate 
or  control  the  type  of  mining  Involved,  such 
as  "open  pit",  "strip",  or  "subsurface". 

(d)  The  Forest  Service  would  have  no 
authority  to  reguJate  or  control  the  location 
of  mill  buildings  of  "slag  piles"  as  long  as 
they  are  within  the  boundaries  of  valid  min- 
ing claims  or  millsltes.  The  claimant  may  lo- 
cate such  buildings  or  piles  on  National 
Forest  land  outside  the  boimdarles  of  hla 
valid  nllning  claim  or  mlllslte  only  if  he  ob- 
tains a'  "permit  to  do  so.  Any  such  permit 
would  not  be  Issued  as  a  matter  of  right  and, 
if  Issued,  could  contain  necessary  conditions 
to  protect  the  various  National  Forest  re- 
sources. 

Fourth.  National  Forest  land  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  mining  laws. 
Such  withdrawals  are  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  under  E.O.  10355  of  May 
26.  1952,  by  Public  Land  Orders  Issued  upon 
request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ini- 
tiated by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  11)  con- 
tained provisions  applicable  to  the  National 
Forests  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Organic  Act.  In  setting  forth  originally 
the  purposes  for  which  National  Forests  are 
established  and  providing  for  their  admin- 
istration and  protection  it  said  in  part  "And 
any  mineral  lands  In  any  forest  reservation 
[national  forest)  which  have  been  or  which 
may  be  shown  to  be  such,  and  subject  to 
entry  under  the  existing  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nilee  and  regulations 
applying  thereto,  shall  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  location  and  entry,  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  herein  contained  " 
(30  Stat.  36;   16  U.S.C.  482). 

Through  the  years  it  has  been  our  practice 
to  request  withdrawals  to  protect  sites  for 
administrative  and  other  facilities  or  for 
other  authorized  needs  over  and  above  pro- 
tection for  relatively  undeveloped  adminis- 
tration as  National  Forests. 

The  office  of  the  General  Counsel  advises 
us  that  this  Is  a  sound  interpretation  of  the 
authority  to  withdraw  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  questionable  If  we  attempted  to  have 
the  National  Forest  land  withdrawn  in  the 
White  Cloud   Pealts   area. 

If  such  a  withdrawal  were  made.  It  could 
not  in  any  event  abrogate  a  valid  mining 
claim  previously  located  within  the  area. 

In  thU  latter  connection  we  should  men- 
tion that  we  have  a  long-standing  and  firm 
arrangement  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  that  before 
requesting  a  withdrawal  of  5,000  acres  or 
more  we  will  give  to  the  Committee  not  less 
than  60  days  advance  notice. 

Fifth.  To  be  made  applicable  to  an  existing, 
valid  mining  claim,  authority  to  prohibit 
mining  thereon  would  need  to  provide  for 
compenaaUon  to  the  claimant  since  such 
action  would  be  tantamount  to  a  taking  of 
property  rights. 

This  same  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  other 
cosigners  of  the  May  23  letter.  Please  let  us 
know  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

EowARO  P.  Curr, 
Chief,  Forest  Service. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  letter  illustrates, 
Mr.  President,  the  Forest  Service  believes 
its  hands  to  be  tied  in  this  situation. 

We  have,  accordingly,  proposed  this 
amendment  to  add  157.000  acres  of  the 
White  Cloud  mountains  to  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area.  It  is  a  splen- 
did and  altogether  suitable  addition  to 
a  national  recreation  area  which  I  am 
confident  will  come  to  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  heritage  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

The  White  Clouds  offer  a  majestic 
mountain  stage  for  outdoor  recreation 
of  singular  quality. 

By  including  this  area  under  S.  853, 
added  authority  to  regulate  both  mining 
and  prospecting  in  the  White  Clouds  will 
be  provided  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  mineral  development 
certainly  makes  its  contribution  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  nearby  commu- 
nities and  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  have  long 
supported  the  industry,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  there 
has  been  increasing  public  demand,  both 
in  Idaho  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
that  the  mining  industry  assume  more 
responsibility  in  ordering  its  activities 
to  minimize  the  damage  done  to  our  out- 
door environment. 

As  for  the  holders  of  existing  valid 
mining  claims  in  the  White  Clouds,  they 
already  possess  the  right  to  mine  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they,  too,  are  de- 
sirous of  developing  the  mineral  re- 
sources in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  min- 
imum of  adverse  impact  on  the  area.  In 
this  regard,  I  have  been  assured  by  top 
executives  of  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  that  they  will  cooperate 
with  the  Forest  Service  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  operating  plants  and  make 
them  as  compatible  as  possible  with  pro- 
tection of  other  resource  values. 

Our  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Forest  Service  would  acquire  added 
authority,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area,  to  regulate  prospecting 
prior  to  location  as  well  as  mining  sub- 
sequent to  location. 

At  present,  a  prospecting  rush  is  com- 
mencing in  the  White  Clouds  which 
threatens  to  desecrate  the  steep  and 
fragile  terrain.  The  heedless  use  of  trac- 
tors to  tear  off  the  top  soil  not  only  could 
cause  serious  erosion  and  siltation,  but 
could  leave  these  beautiful  mountains 
permanently  scarred.  Above  the  timber- 
line,  nature  furnishes  no  new  growth  to 
heal  the  wounds  infiicted  by  mindless 
men. 

Although  the  bill  makes  no  attempt 
to  repeal  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  it  empowers  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  protect  this  gorgeous,  high  moun- 
tain coimtry  by  adequate  regulation  of 
prospecting  and  mining  activities.  With 
the  amendment,  the  pertinent  provision 
will  read  as  follows,  beginning  on  page 
6,  line  25:  "all  mining  claims  located  or 
leases  issued  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  regulations 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  pat- 
ent issued  on  any  mining  claim  located 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
recite  this  limitation  and  continue  to 
be  subject  to  such  regulations.  All  such 
regulations  shall  provide,  among  other 


things,  that  prospecting,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, mining,  and  related  activities 
shall  be  carried  out  under  such  measures 
as  may  be  reasonable  to  protect  the 
scenic  and  esthetic  values  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  and  to  assure  against  pollution 
of  the  Salmon  River  and  other  streams 
and  waters  within  the  recreation  area." 
Under  this  statutory  language  and 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  promulgate,  the  Forest 
Service  could  require  that  prospecting 
and  mining  be  carried  out,  both  before 
and  after  patents  are  issued,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  the  scenery  and  to 
assure  that  the  vitally  important  salmon 
spawning  waters  of  the  area  will  not  be 
damaged.  These  regulations  would  in- 
clude measures  to  prevent  mine  pol- 
lutants from  entering  the  streams.  Ero- 
sion would  be  controlled.  Essential  ac- 
cess roads  would  be  so  located  and  de- 
signed as  to  have  minimum  adverse  ef- 
fects. Restoration  of  disturbed  areas  to 
the  extent  feasible,  appropriate  disposal 
of  waste,  removal  of  mine  and  mill 
buildings  after  operations  cease,  all 
would  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  months  of 
study  and  efforts  to  solve  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem  of  resources  manage- 
ment. The  controversy  engendered  epito- 
mizes the  strains  and  stresses  being  di- 
rected against  the  administrators  of  our 
public  lands  in  the  face  of  increasing 
population,  land  use  pressures  and  esca- 
lating demands  for  outdoor  recreation- 
all  against  the  backdrop  of  numerous 
antiquated  and  frequently  overlapping 
laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  our 
public  lands. 

Congress  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  improving  and  updating  the  public 
land  laws,  as  I  can  personally  testify 
from  my  participation  in  the  herculean 
assignment  given  to  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  However,  this  Com- 
mission, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  not 
required  to  render  its  report  until  1970, 
and  then,  presumably,  considerable  time 
and  effort  will  be  required  to  make 
needed  changes  in  our  basic  public  land 
laws.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  consid- 
ering that  some  of  this  basic  legislation 
has  been  in  existence  for  much  of  the 
past  century. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  some  public  land 
problems  that  cannot  wait  imtil  there  are 
basic  changes  made  in  the  statutes.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  has  described  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  clamoring  for  an 
answer  in  the  superlatively  beautiful 
Sawtooth-White  Clouds  area  of  south- 
central  Idaho.  He  also  reviewed  the  col- 
lective efforts  of  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  to  solve  those  problems  in  the 
national  interest.  We  think  such  a  fortui- 
tous solution  Is  reached  in  the  proposed 
legislation  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

In  the  Interests  of  time,  I  shall  not 
retrace  the  same  groimd  covered  by  Sen- 
ator Church  in  his  statement.  Rather.  I 
shall  attempt  to  point  up  some  of  the 
matters  he  covered  and  bring  in  some 
complementary  testimony. 
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Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like 
to  concur  in  his  judgment  that  this 
Sawtooth-White  Clouds  country  is  a 
superlative  mix  of  rugged  peaks,  wooded 
slopes,  mountain  lakes  and  streams, 
verdant  valleys,  genuine  western  ranches, 
mining  camps  and  ghost  towns,  and  his- 
toric shrines.  Having  covered  most  of 
the  accessible  parts  of  Idaho  by  car  and 
horseback  and  visited  many  of  the  na- 
tional parks  and  forests,  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  Is  a  nationally 
significant  recreational  area  in  a  superb 
setting,  eminently  worthy  of  this  action 
we  propose  today. 

Here  then,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the 
major  reasons  why  I  feel  that  this  body 
should  act  affirmatively  and  expedite  this 
proposal  to  create  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area: 

First.  It  would  give  national  recogni- 
tion to  the  recreational  aspects  of  this 
area — its  principal  resource  value.  Lo- 
cated 40  miles  north  of  Sun  Valley  and 
75  miles  east  of  Boise,  it  is  immediately 
accessible  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas  of  Idaho  and  Utah  and  located  on 
or  accessible  to  major  air,  rail,  and  high- 
way routes.  Actually  this  area  is  closer 
to  major  tourist  sources  on  the  west  coast 
than  are  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
Parks,  and  the  new  national  status  of 
the  area  conceivably  would  help  to  ease 
the  heavily  overloaded  visitor  pressure 
on  these  two  parks.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  these  visitor  magnets  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  annual  tourist 
expenditures  at  Grand  Teton  in  1964 
exceeded  $13  million. 

Second.  Establishment  of  the  national 
recreation  area  would  give  the  Forest 
Service  needed  administrative  authority 
to  preserve  adequately  both  the  fragile 
alpine  upland  country,  the  western 
ranching  scene  of  the  Sawtooth  Valley, 
and  the  area's  long-established  mining 
industry. 

As  Chief  Forester  Ed  Cliff  told  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  timing  of  this  needed  admin- 
istrative authority  is  growing  more  and 
more  critical.  Subdivision  activity  on 
private  lands  is  increasing  and  threats 
to  the  scenic  integrity  of  this  area  are 
growing  apace  as  new  developments  are 
contemplated  and  as  prospecting  activity 
by  large  bulldozers  is  stepped  up  in  frag- 
ile parts  of  the  scenic  area. 

Another  concern,  as  Mr.  Cliff  pointed 
out,  is  the  prompt  protection  of  portions 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Salmon  River, 
which  heads  in  this  area  along  with  the 
Lost,  Boise,  and  Payette  Rivers. 

The  Church-Jordan  amendments  add 
157,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  Wliite 
Clouds  area  to  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Aiea.  This  will  make  a  better 
recreation  area  smd  help  to  conserve  and 
maintain  the  many  recreational  and 
scenic  assets  of  this  upland  area. 

Third.  The  proposed  legislation  makes 
it  possible  to  harmonize  acceptably  future 
mining  and  recreation  through  reason- 
able regulation  of  the  uses  of  valid  min- 
ing claims  and  through  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  the  use  and  restoration 
of  the  surface  where  mining  activities 
are  undertaken  on  such  claims.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  new  authority  to  pre- 
vent prospecting  with  bulldozers  and  like 
practices  not  in  conformity  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 


Mining  is  a  historic  industry  in  Idaho 
and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  great  State  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  These  resources 
are  basic  to  our  standard  of  living  and 
to  our  total  defense  capacity  and  they 
should  be  beneficially  utilized.  Our  meas- 
ure would  not  prohibit  a  valid  mining 
activity  in  the  multipurpose  portion  of 
the  recreation  area  provided  such  ac- 
tivity will  have  the-  least  possible  impact 
upon  the  other  values  which  these  won- 
derful areas  offer  to  the  citizens  of  Idaho 
and  the  Nation.  I  support  this  approach 
to  the  concept  of  multiple  use  in  this 
instance. 

Under  the  amendments  proposed  to- 
day, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  which  will 
apply  to  prospecting  and  mining  activi- 
ties carried  out  either  before  or  after  pat- 
ents are  issued.  Such  requirements  would 
be  designed  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  of  these  lands  and  assure 
against  pollution  of  the  waters  that  fiow 
from  them  and  which  are  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  continued  reproduction  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout.  The  require- 
ments would  include  measures  to  prevent 
mine  pollutants  from  reaching  the 
stream,  steps  to  control  erosion,  and  the 
routing  and  design  of  needed  roads  to 
provide  minimum  adverse  impacts  upon 
the  scenery  and  the  watershed.  Provi- 
sion could  be  made  for  the  restoration  of 
safe  and  usable  conditions  of  land  sur- 
faces disturbed  through  mining  or  re- 
lated activities. 

From  my  experience  as  a  Governor  of 
a  Western  State,  I  believe  this  degree  of 
authority  to  help  preserve  the  beauty  of 
the  Idaho  landscape  is  desirable.  I  hope 
that  the  owners  of  mining  properties  in 
the  area  will  cooperate  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  development  of  their  oper- 
ating plans  so  that  mining  and  all  other 
uses  in  this  great  multiple-use  area  can 
go  forward  harmoniously. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  inter- 
fere with  existing  grazing,  much  of 
which  occurs  on  private  lands.  In  the 
White  Cloud  addition,  Forest  Service 
grazing  permits  are  held  by  five  local 
ranchers,  involving  only  700  cattle  and 
2,500  sheep.  The  grazing  season  on  the 
area  public  lands  normally  extends  for 
about  2^2  months. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  land  involved 
in  this  proposed  national  recreation  area 
is  already  in  a  Federal  status,  acquisi- 
tion costs  for  an  area  of  this  size  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  Only  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  acreage  involved — or  some 
23,000  acres — is  presently  in  private  own- 
ership, largely  in  attractive  ranches  on 
the  valley  fioor.  The  bill  contemplates 
that,  in  general,  scenic  easements  will  be 
acquired  on  this  privately  owned  land,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  ranching  activity 
as  a  colorful  feature  of  the  valley  floor. 
The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  in  fee  title  only 
700  acres  of  land,  essential  for  recrea- 
tional and  administrative  use.  Ultimate- 
ly, scenic  easements  would  be  sought  for 
some  20,000  acres  within  the  recreation 
area. 

The  availability  of  the  ranches  and 
their  ranch  hands  and  stock  in  the  hecut 
of  the  recreation  area  also  would  reduce 
the  need  for  many  of  the  concessions. 


and  related  administrative  costs,  nor- 
mally associated  with  national  parks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  these 
amendments  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "valley" 
insert  "and  mountain"; 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "dated" 
strike  out  "April  1,  1966."  and  Insert  "June 
1969,";  and  on  page  7,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"things,"  strike  out  the  word  "for"  and  in- 
sert "that  prospecting,  exploration,  develop- 
ment, mining,  and  related  activities  shall 
be  carried  out  under". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  (S.  853)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

s.  853 
An  Act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes.' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  of.  and  to 
protect  the  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  recreational  values  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  and  adjacent  valley 
and  mountain  lands,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area",  dated  June  1969,  which  is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (herrtnafter  called  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  this  Act  takes  effect,  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area,  together  with  a  detailed  description 
and  map  showing  the  boundaries  thereof. 

Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  ac- 
cordance wtih  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  National  Forests  in 
such  manner  as  will  best  provide  for  (1) 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
salmon  and  other  fisheries;  (2)  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  scenic,  historic, 
pastoral,  wildlife,  and  other  values  contrib- 
uting to  and  available  for  public  enjoyment. 
Including  the  preservation  of  sites  associ- 
ated with  and  typifying  the  economic  and 
social  history  of  the  American  West;  and  (3) 
on  federally  owned  lands,  the  management, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  natxiral  re- 
sources, such  as  lumbering,  grazing,  and 
mining,  that  will  not  substantially  impair 
the  piirposes  for  which  the  recreation  area 
is  established. 

Sxc.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
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by  pxircbase  with  donated  or  approprlaitAd 
fuQda,  by  gift,  ezcbange.  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, auch  lands  or  Intereeta  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  ares  as  he 
determines  to  b«  oeeded  for  the  pixposss  of 
this  Act.  But  any  property  or  Interest 
wtthln  the  recreation  area  owned  by  the 
Stats  of  Idaho  or  any  political  BubdIvlBion 
thereof  may  be  acquired  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  only  with  the  conourrence  of  the 
owner. 

In  ezsrdslng  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by-  exchange,  the  Secratary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-FMeral  property  or 
Interests  therein  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area  and  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  or  Interests  therein  within 
the  State  of  Idaho  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  The  properties  so  exchanged 
•haU  be  approximately  equal  in  fair  market 
Talus:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  frtan  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in 
such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
fsrreatlen  area  may,  with  the  concurrence 
•f  th*-agency  having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
or  transferred  to  bis  administrative  Jurtsdlc- 
tlon  within  the  recreation  area  shall  become 
part  of  the  recreation  area  and  of  the  na- 
tional forest  within  or  adjacent  to  which 
they  are  located. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  an  interest  In  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area  without  the 
owner's  consent  and  by  means  of  condem- 
nation shall  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
when  the  private  owner  Is  unwilling  to  use 
bis  property  in  conformance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  a  use  provided  for  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  easements  for  access 
to  and  utilization  of  public  property  and 
land  for  recreation  and  other  administrative 
facilities:  Provided,  That  such  acquisition 
shall  not  exceed  S  per  centum  of  the  total 
acreage  of  all  private  property  within  the 
recreation  area  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  publish 
regulations  setting   standards  for  the  use, 
subdivision,   and   development   of   privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area.   Such  reguJatlons  shall  be 
generally  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  shall  have  the  object  of  assur- 
ing that  the  highest  and  best  private  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  such  priv- 
ately owned  property  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Ares.  Such  regvilations  shall  be  as 
detailed  and  spedflc  as  is  reasonably  re- 
qvilred    to   accomplish   such   objective   and 
purpose.      Such     regiilatlons      may      differ 
amongst  the  several  parcels  of  private  land 
in  the  boiindarles  and  may  from  time  to  time 
be  amended  by  the  Secretary.  All  regulations 
adopted  under  this  section  shall  be  promul- 
gated In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the     Administrative     Proced\ire     Act.     The 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Idaho  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
such  regulations  after  their  effective  date, 
upon  a  complaint  filed  by  any  affected  land- 
owner. In  an  action  tot  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment. 

(c)  To  assure  that  private  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  recreation 
area  is  used  In  a  manner  which  Is  not  de- 
trimental to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  procure  by  gift, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  otherwise,  scenic  easemaata  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 


As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use 
of  land  in  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values 
for  the  puri>oees  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use  exer- 
cised by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  ths  recrea- 
tion area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  or  his 
heirs  and  devisees,  desires  to  dispose  of  such 
property  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
Secretary  shall  purchase  said  property  at  a 
price  that  shall  Include  compensation  for 
any  decrease  in  the  value  thereof  not  pre- 
viously compensated  for  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  that  may  have  resulted 
from  the  promulgation  of  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  other  consequences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  recreation  area.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  and  the  owner  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  the  purchase  price,  and  the  Sec- 
retary declines  to  complete  the  purchase,  the 
owner  may  file  a  complaint  setting  out  these 
facts,  together  with  a  good  and  sufficient 
deed  to  the  property,  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Idaho. 
After  the  filing  of  an  answer  by  the  United 
States,  the  case  shall  be  treated  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  In  the  sams  manner  as  an 
action  for  the  condemnation  of  prcq>erty 
brought  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  after  a  pwlod 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  United  States  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws  on  the  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  recreation  area,  ex- 
cept that  all  mining  claims  located  or  leases 
Issued  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  reg\ilations  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Any  patent  issued  on  any  min- 
ing claim  located  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  recite  this  limitation  and  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  such  regulations.  All 
such  regulations  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that  prospecting,  exploration,  devel- 
opment, mining,  and  related  activities  shall 
be  carried  out  under  such  measures  as  may 
be  reasonable  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  of  the  recreation  area  and  to 
assure  against  pollution  of  the  Salmon  River 
and  other  streams  and  waters  within  the 
recreation  area. 

Sw;.  7.  Provisions  for  review,  recommenda- 
tions, and  other  procedures  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964,  shall  apply  to  the 
Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  adjacent  pub- 
lic lands  within  the  national  forests.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  ^ection  3  of  said  Act  In 
relation  to  such  primitive  area  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner. 

Sxc.  8.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  IndlvldualB 
and  agencies  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  in  the  area  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  restoration 
and  znalntenance  of  this  historic  setting  and 
background  of  the  old  mining  town  of  Atlanta 
and  the  frontier  ranch-type  town  of  Stanley. 
Sbc.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  political  subdlvtsion  thereof,  to 
exercise  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  with- 
in the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  property, 
including  mineral  or  other  interests.  In  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sxc.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sec.  11.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included  la  the  Sawtooth  NaUcMud  Raciea- 
tion  Area  shall  be  determined  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of 


this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United  Stotes  of 
water  right  which  is  vested  under  either  State 
or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  entitie  the  owner  thereof  to 
Just  compensation.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
constitute  an  express  or  implied  claim  or  de- 
nial on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
as  to  sxemption  from  State  water  laws. 

Sxc.  12.  Money  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acqiilsltion  of  lands  and  scenic 
easements  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  «S0.- 
000,000  for  the  development  of  recreation  and 
related  facilities  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  interest  in  land  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  generosity 
in  yielding. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  also  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 


lilMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  and 
that  statements  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  additional  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
report  of  the  coicmission  on  mobtgagz 
Interbbt  Rates 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  their  analysis  of 
problems  In  the  mortgage  market,  dated 
July  1,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  C\irrency. 

Report  on  Relative  Cost  or  Shipbuiloinc  in 
THE  Various  Coastal  Districts  or  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  In 
the  various  coastal  districts  of  the  United 
States,  dated  June  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Secdre  Bulk  Power 
Supplies  Adequate  To  Satibft  the  Mount- 
ing Demands  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  Consistent  With  Environmental 
Protection 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  secure  bulk  power  supplies  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  mounting  demands  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  consistent 
with  environmental  protection  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Act  pok 
the  RxrntXMXMT  of  Public  School  Txach- 
Bs  or  TRx  Dxstbict  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  for  the  retirement  of 
public  school   teachers   In   the   District  of 
Columbia  to  change  the  method  of  calculat- 
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Ing  each  year's  appropriation  for  the  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Pboposbd  Lboislation  Cancxung  Franchise 
OF  THE  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Olty  Council, 
Oovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  bills  re- 
lating to  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.  (with 
an  Booompanylng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  thb  Forbon 

MiLXTAXT  Sales  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptbollb  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Community  Action  Program 
under  title  n  of  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Area,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  Jime  30, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Opnattons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Army  and  Air  Force  controls 
over  inventories  in  Eiirofte,  dated  June  30, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Community  Action  Program 
imder  title  II  of  the  £kx>nomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Becker,  Hubbard,  and  Mahnx>- 
men  Counties,  Minnesota,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  June  30,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Eight  Canyon  Job  Cori>s  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Center  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Mescalero, 
N.  Mex.,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  June  30,  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Community  Action  Program 
under  title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Carroll,  Chariton,  Lafayette,  Ray, 
and  Saline  Counties,  Mo.,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  June  30,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

FiBsr  Phase,  Lower  Teton  Division,  Teton 
Basin  P^roject,  Idaho 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
certification  that  an  adequate  soil  survey 
and  land  classification  has  been  made  of  the 
lands  in  the  First  Phase,  Lower  Teton  Divi- 
sion, Teton  Basin  project,  and  that  the  lands 
to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  of  the  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  p\irsuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suH^ndli^g  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provtslons 
of  law  pertaining  to  eftdi  alien  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspensloai  (with 
accompanying  pai>erB) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Pbeferxnce 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  thb  United  States  of 
CnnAiN  Alizn  Dbtbctors 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  alien  de- 
fectors (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TsMPORART  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tempo- 
rary admission  into  the  United  States  ot  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Rochester  Institutb  of 
Tkcrnoloct 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Roch- 
ester Institute  of  Technology,  concerning 
the  eetabllshment  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for 
the  period  ended  December  31,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1867.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-507,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  91-285) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Randolph,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  research  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-286) . 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination against  older  retirees  by  equaliz- 
ing the  compensation  of  all  retired  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  have  served 
in  the  same  rank  and  for  an  equal  period  of 
time;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today  he  had  signed  the 
enrolled  biU  (HJR.  11069)  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
previouiOy  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  BCr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1583.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Post  Office 
Department,  including  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness 
(Rept.  No.  91-283). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Fort  Harrison,  Mont.  (Rept.  No.  91-284). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OURNEY : 
S.  2628.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurnet  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  Expropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  2629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlbel  S. 
Verzosa;  and 

S.  2630.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
R.  Sollva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  2631.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bmce  M. 
Richards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (by  request)  ; 
S.  2532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of  employment 
and  safegiiard  the  health  of  females  employed 
In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia",  approved  Feb- 
mary  24,  1914;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eaoleton  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  standardize 
the  computation  of  income  of  dependent 
parents; 

S.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  enable  certain  permanently 
and  totaUy  disabled  veterans  to  receive  the 
full  rate  of  disability  compensation  payable 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  also  a 
proportionate  amoxmt  of  dlsabUlty  pension 
under  a  specified  formula;  and 

S.  2636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  aid  and  attendance  benefits  to  certain 
totally  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxtke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKEB: 
S.  2636.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Yeh  Tal 
Heung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOODELL: 
S.2637.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Man  Ming 
Li,  his  wife  and  family;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAIiMADQE: 
S.  2638.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  LlUie  B. 
Watson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPONO: 
S.  2639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  combat  the  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition through  research  and  through  spe- 
cialized training  In  malnutrition  for  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  and  to  assist  States  In 
providing  health  services  especially  designed 
to  prevent  malnutrition  and  to  detect  and 
effectively   treat   malnutrition   and   condi- 
tions resulting  therefrom;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spono  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
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By  Mr.  McINTTRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pebct)  : 
8.  2540.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Buslnees 
Investment  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
8.2541.  A  bill  to  limit  Impoeition  of  State 
taxes  on  the  transfer  of  corporate  seciultles 
held  by  nonresidents  of  the  State;  and 

8.2643.  A   Mil   to   amend   section    106   of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  a  person's  own  willful  misconduct  dur- 
ing active  service  which  results  In  his  death 
shall  not  bar  his  survivors  from  beneflta  un- 
der such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Plnanoe. 
By  Mr.   TYDINOS    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Ooodbll,  Mr.  Oravkl,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  PaoxMnx,  Mr. 
Peu.,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    TARBoaot70H,    and 
Mr.  ToTTNO  of  Ohio) : 
8.3543.  A   bUl   to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment In  such  ccxnmerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

^  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kxnnedt)  : 
8.  2644.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  opportunity 
for  partlclpaUon  In  rulemaking  by  and  on 
behalf  of  persons  of  limited  means;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

GooDELL,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr,  Nei-son, 

Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wn,LiAMS  of  New 

Jersey) : 

8.2545.  A    bUl    to    amend    title   I   of   the 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to 

authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 

arrange    for    community    service    programs 

seeking  solutions  to  national  and  regional 

problems;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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S.  2528— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  RESTORE  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
THE  RIGHT  TO  DEDUCT  ALL  EX- 
PENSES FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  restore  the 
100-percent  medical  expense  tax  deduc- 
tion for  senior  citizens. 

Since  January  1,  1967,  persons  over  65 
have  not  been  allowed  to  deduct  all 
medical  expenses  from  their  income  tax. 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
eliminated  the  privilege  the  elderly  en- 
Joyed  of  deducting  all  medical  expenses 
from  their  income  tax.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  amendments  were  en- 
acted over  the  opposition  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate, 

The  rationale  of  the  1965  amendments 
hinged  on  the  fact  that  medicare  would 
provide  adequate  reimbursement  for 
medical  expenses  incurred  by  the  elderly. 
This  reasoning  is  faulty  considering 
medicare  only  covers  items  like  hospital 
room  and  board,  physical,  occupational, 
or  speech  therapy— all  general— but  not 
private  care.  Consequently,  medicare  does 
not  cover  physicians'  services,  private 
nursing  care,  drugs  used  for  care  in  one's 
home,  and  treatment  of  mental  illness. 
In  the  end,  our  elders  pay  55  to  60  percent 
of  their  own  medical  expenses. 


In  addition,  there  are  groups  in  our 
society  who  do  not  benefit  from  either 
the  basic  hospital  insurance  plan  fi- 
nanced through  social  security  or  the 
voluntary  supplemental  medical  plan 
financed  from  premium  contributions 
and  general  reserves.  Although  the  larg- 
est group  of  these  Individuals  are  Federal 
employees,  there  are  many  State  and 
local  governmental  employees  who  are  In 
the  same  situation. 

Also,  there  are  taxpayers  who  are  not 
registered  to  receive  medical  benefits 
but  who  have  medical  expenses. 

Evidentiy  the  elderly  have  not  been 
adequately  protected  and  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  correct  the  over- 
sight. Our  older  people  are  hit  the  heav- 
iest with  medical  expenses  during  a  time 
of  their  life  when  their  Income  is  the 
least.  We  must  also  take  into  accoimt 
that  most  of  these  citizens  are  living  on 
a  fixed  income  and  the  cost  of  medical 
attention  is  rising,  not  decreasing. 

The  revenue  loss  for  allowing  these 
persons  to  deduct  all  medical  expenses 
would  be  small.  But  more  important,  it 
would  be  justified.  The  few  dollars  the 
senior  citizen  could  save  in  income  tax 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  him. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  support  my 
efforts  to  correct  this  defect  in  the  law 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2528)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to 
individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for 
their  medical  care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Gurnet,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2532— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  RELATING  TO 
HOURS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
SAFEGUARDING  THE  HEALTH  OF 
FEMALES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
1914  act  governing  employment  condi- 
tions of  women  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cov- 
ering letter  of  Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W. 
Fletcher  dated  January  17,  1969,  ex- 
plaining the  bill  and  the  biU  itself  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2532)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  employment  and  safeguard  the  health 
of  females  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia."  approved  February  24,  1914, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eagleton,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2532 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  employment  and  safeguard  the 
health    of   females   employed    in    the   Dis- 


trict of  Columbia",  approved  February  24, 
1914  (38  Stat.  291),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  3e-301 ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
two  provisos  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  preclude  the  employ- 
ment of  any  female  employee  for  more  than 
eight  hours  In  any  one  day  or  for  more 
than  six  days  or  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  In  any  one  week.  If  such  overtime  work 
Is  voluntarily  agreed  to  In  writing  by  such 
employee,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
agreement  to  be  valid  for  such  period  of 
time  as  may  be  specified  by  the  employee,  and 
If  such  employee  receives  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  she  Is  employed  for 
her  employment  In  excess  of  eight  hours  In 
any  workday  and  In  excess  of  forty  hours  In 
any  workweek." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Eagleton 
is  as  follows : 

Janttabt  17, 1969. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
honor  to  submit  for  consideration  by  the 
91st  Congress  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
employment  and  safeguard  the  health  of 
female  employees  In  the  District  of  Columbia', 
approved  February  24, 1914." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  female 
employees  of  certain  business  establishments 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  overtime  work.  Existing 
law,  as  set  out  in  section  1  of  the  aforesaid 
Act  (38  Stat.  291;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-301), 
forbids  the  employment  of  women  In  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  laundry,  hotel,  or  restaurant, 
or  telegraph  or  telephone  establishment,  or 
by  any  express  or  transportation  company  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  daye 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  In  any  one 
week.  These  restrictions  severely  limit  the 
amount  of  wages  women  In  certain  occupa- 
tions may  earn,  and  have  the  effect  of  handi- 
capping them  In  sectu'lng  equal  employment 
opportunities  with  men. 

The  bin  amends  section  1  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  24,  1914.  so  as  to  enable  a 
female  employee  of  any  of  the  specified  busi- 
nesses, when  her  willingness  to  engage  In 
overtime  work  Is  evidenced  by  her  agreement 
in  VTTltlng,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
agreement  to  be  valid  for  such  period  of  time 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  employee,  to  work 
an  unlimited  amount  of  overtime,  provided 
she  is  compensated  by  her  employer  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
her  regular  rate  of  pay  for  such  employment 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  and 
In  excess  of  forty  hours  in  any  workweek. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  bill  does 
not  remove  present  limitations  on  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  hours  female  employees  are 
permitted  to  work,  and  thus  no  woman  may 
be  compelled  or  required,  against  her  wish,  to 
perform  labor  In  excess  of  existing  time 
limitations.  The  bill  also  has  the  effect  of 
repealing  the  existing  two  provisos  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act.  These  provisos  relate  to 
the  Issuance  of  temporary  permits  for  the 
performance  of  overtime  work  by  female  em- 
ployees during  World  War  n  and  are  no  longer 
applicable. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Female  Eight- 
Hour  Law  m  1914 — almost  fifty-five  years 
ago — conditions  of  employment  affecting 
women  have  undergone  drastic  changes.  Ex- 
cessive working  hours.  Intolerable  physical 
surroundings,  "sweatshop"  conditions,  and 
other  abuses  are  no  longer  prevalent.  Modi- 
fication of  the  special  protective  features  of 
present  law  to  permit  overtime  work  on  a 
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purely  voluntary  basis  should  have  no  ad- 
verse effects  ui>on  the  physical  well-being  of 
women  nor  result  in  any  widespread  exploi- 
tation of  female  employees.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  bill  should  min- 
imize the  possibilities  of  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  sex,  a  practice  which 
is  forbidden  under ^both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fair  Employment  Regulations  and 
TlUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Of 
significance  also  Is  the  fact  that  women  em- 
ployed In  a  bona  fide  executive,  administra- 
tive, or  professional  capacity,  or  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  outside  salesperson,  are 
presently  exempt  from  the  maximum  hours 
provisions  of  the  Female  Eight-Hour  Law,  as 
are  females  employed  by  the  District  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  and  In  the  many  occupa- 
tions and  Industries  not  specifically  covered. 
The  bin,  therefore,  will  help  to  achieve  equal- 
ity In  working  hours  among  all  females  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Finally, 
it  Is  pointed  out  that  most  State  laws  allow 
some  degree  of  flexibility  In  working  hours 
so  as  to  permit,  under  specified  conditions, 
the  performance  of  overtime  work  by  women. 
For  these  reasons  the  District  Government 
strongly  urges  favorable  consideration  of  the 
attached  proposed  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Fletcher, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

(For  Walter  E.  Washington, 

Commissioner) . 


S.  2533.  S.  2534.  AND  S.  2535— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  VETERANS'  BENE- 
FITS BILLS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence three  bills  which  are  designed  to 
extend  and  improve  the  benefits  which 
are  presently  provided  for  our  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  These  bills  are 
intended  to  supplement  S.  2503.  S.  2504, 
and  S.  2505  which  I  Introduced  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week. 

The  first  of  the  bills  to  be  Introduced 
today  is  intended  to  standardize  the 
computation  of  countable  income  re- 
ceived by  dependent  parents  in  determin- 
ing their  right  to  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation — DIC — ^benefits. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
ents of  a  serviceman  who  dies  while  on 
active  duty  or  a  veteran  who  dies  as  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  disability 
are  required  to  meet  an  extremely  strict 
test  of  financial  need.  Income  limits  un- 
der existing  law  are  so  stringent  that 
the  receipt  of  any  income  in  excess  of 
$3,200  per  year  is  sufficient  to  bar  a  par- 
ent from  receiving  DIC  payments. 

Although  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
present  income  limits  are  reasonable  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  comparable  to  non- 
service-connected  mortality  pension  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  dependent  par- 
ents of  veterans  who  die  from  service- 
coimected  causes  should  be  entitled  to 
greater  consideration. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  DIC  program,  dependency 
should  be  held  to  exist  in  instances  where 
the  surviving  parents  do  not  have  in- 
come sufficient  to  provide  reasonable 
maintenance  for  themselves  and  the 
members  of  their  family.  The  term 
"reasonable  maintenance"  should  be  de- 
fined so  as  to  Include  not  only  necessi- 
ties such  as  housing,  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care,  but  those  other  require- 
ments which  are  ccunmonly  viewed  as 


necessary  to  provide  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  consistent  with  a  reason- 
able mode  of  life. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  liberalize  the  service-con- 
nected disability  benefits  program  by 
amending  section  3104  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  allow  cer- 
tain permanently  and  totally  disabled 
veterans  to  receive  the  full  rate  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  their  wartime 
service-connected  disabilities  and  to  also 
receive  a  proportionate  amoimt  of  a 
non-service-connected  pension  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  specified  formula. 

The  amount  payable  under  the  for- 
mula is  determined  by  deducting  from 
100  percent  the  compensation  rating 
evaluation,  the  result  representing  the 
percentage  of  pension  payable  in  any 
specific  case.  For  example,  a  veteran 
rated  at  40  percent  for  compensation 
purposes  would  receive  his  full  rate  of 
payment — $89  per  month — for  his  serv- 
ice-connected disability  and  in  addition, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  60  percent  of 
the  non-service-connected  pension  or- 
dinarily payable. 

Existing  law  contains  a  prohibition 
against  such  payments.  However,  it  is 
my  considered  belief  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  bill  offers  an  ad- 
justment which  is  sound  and  reasonable. 

Non-service-connected  pensions  are 
paid  to  veterans  who  were  discharged 
under  other  than  dishonorable  condi- 
tion after  completing  90  or  more  days 
of  active  wartime  service  and  who  are 
then  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  causes  not  traceable  to  such  serv- 
ice. In  short,  pension  payments  repre- 
sent an  award  given  in  return  for  per- 
forming 90  days  of  military  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand  disability  compen- 
sation is  payment  for  personal  injuries 
suffered,  or  diseases  contracted,  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Clearly,  there  is  no  logical 
similarity  between  the  two  benefits.  They 
are  separate,  distinct  and  imrelated. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  totally  disabled 
veteran  be  given  full  compensation  and 
pension  benefits,  and  my  bill  contains  no 
such  provision.  Nor  do  I  ask  that  the 
veteran  be  paid  twice  for  the  same  dis- 
ability. I  only  propose,  and  I  believe  with 
complete  justification,  that  the  veteran 
who  is  disabled  as  a  direct  result  of  his 
service  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
non-service-connected  pension  program. 

My  third  bill  is  designed  to  correct 
an  obvious  inequity  in  existing  law  which 
arose  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-77.  This  law  expanded  the  Veterans' 
pension  program  by  adding  a  new  con- 
cept with  regard  to  the  pasmient  of  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  to  veterans 
who  are  patients  in  nursing  homes. 

Section  521(d)  of  title  38.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
90-77.  now  provides  that  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  payable  to  a  veteran  who 
is  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home  should  be 
increased  by  $100.  This  amendment  has 
created  a  situation  in  which  some  veter- 
ans who  are  totally  disabled  as  the  direct 
result  of  service-incurred  disabilities,  are 
not  furnished  an  important  financial 
benefit  which  is  nevertheless  available 
to  certain  veterans  whose  disability  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  perform- 


ance of  military  service,  since  pension 
benefits  are  currently  not  payable  to 
veterans  who  already  receive  disability 
compensation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
would  rectify  this  discriminatory  feature 
of  the  law  in  question  and  reemphaslze 
the  priority  that  service  incurred  bene- 
fits should  receive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
rem  &.  rks . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.    2533 
A  bill  to  amend  section  415  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  standardize  the  computa- 
tion of  Income  dependent  parents 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
416  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Administrator"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Administrator  shall,  in  determining  an- 
nual Income  under  this  section,  apply  the  in- 
come standards  used  in  determining  the  de- 
pendency of  a  mother  or  father  under  section 
315  and"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g)w 

S.  2534 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  enable  certain  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  veterans  to  receive  the  full  rate  of 
disability  compensation  payable  for  service- 
connected  dlsabUities,  and  also  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  disability  pension  under 
a  specified  formula 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3104  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  (a)  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"law"  in  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  following 
",  or  as  provided  by  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section';  and  (b)  adding  at  the  end  of  sucli 
section  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Where  a  veteran  is  found  to  be  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  for  pension  pur- 
poses without  regard  to  section  523  of  this 
title,  and  also  has  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  at  10  per  centum  or  more,  but 
not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  dis- 
ability compensation  provided  by  chapter  11 
of  this  title  plus  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
pension  otherwise  payable  under  chapter  15 
of  this  title  computed  as  follows:  Deduct 
from  100  per  centum  the  compensation  rating 
evaluation,  the  result  representing  the  per- 
centage of  pension  payable  in  the  case." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  2535 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  aid  and 
attendance  benefits  to  certain  totally  dis- 
abled veterans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  UrUted  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
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"i  381.  DetermlnAtloo  with  respect  to  need 
for  aid  and  attendance 

'Tor  purpoees  of  thl«  chapter,  a  veteran 
rated  as  totally  disabled  aa  the  result  of 
aerrloe-connected  dlsablUty  and  who  Is  a 
patient  in  a  nursing  home  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  so  helpless  as  to  be  In  need  at 
regular  aid  and  attendance." 

Sic.  3.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  11 

of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"381.  Determlnatlan  with  respect  to  need  for 

aid  and  attendance." 


S.  253»— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATINO   TO   MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  results  f rraa  a  re- 
cent tour  of  Virginia  which  I  made  to 
study  the  extent  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion which  existed  in  my  State.  During 
that  tour  I  saw  and  heard  reports  of 
persons  who  were  at  times  without  food; 
I  saw  and  heard  reports  of  many  other 
persoBs-  who  iiad  poor  and  inadequate 
diets.  ■  "■ 

Again  and  again,  however,  I  heard  of 
the  difBcuIties  in  determining  the  extent 
and  medical  consequences  of  imdemutii- 
tion  and  malnutrition.  Personnel  from 
the  two  medical  colleges  in  my  State,  as 
well  as  from  private  medical  practices, 
spoke  of  the  dearth  of  scientific  informa- 
tion. 

Gradually,  data  has  accumulated  to  in- 
dicate a  direct  relationship  between  mal- 
nutrition and  physicsd  and  mental  devel- 
opment, but  much  still  needs  to  be  done. 
Nutrition  education  needs  to  be  expanded 
in  medical  schools. 

Aa  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  who  was  recently 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Pood.  Nutrition  and 
Health,  noted  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

As  long  as  nutrition  Is  as  poorly  and  as 
little  tau^t  in  our  medical  schools  as  It  is, 
It  la  very  unlikely  that  nutrition  education 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  Is  going  to  be 
very  effective. 

Additional  research  on  the  specific 
types  of  malnutrition  and  the  best  means 
of  treating  it  needs  to  be  conducted.  Sur- 
veys of  the  nutritional  conditions  in 
specific  areas  need  to  be  conducted. 

These  are  basic  steps  toward  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  of  our  people.  The  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  provide 
funds  to  pursue  these  goals.  It  would  pro- 
vide funds  to  provide  courses  in  nutrition 
at  medical  schools:  it  would  provide  funds 
for  research  into  the  various  aspects  of 
nutrition;  and  it  would  provide  fimds  to 
conduct  surveys  in  defined  areas. 

Loudoim  County,  Va.,  will  soon  begin  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  nutritional  status 
of  its  residents.  Instigated  by  county  resi- 
dents, the  survey  will  be  conducted  with 
State  funds.  I  believe  well  planned  and 
conducted  surveys  similar  to  this  can  be 
beneficial  to  cities  and  counties,  espe- 
cially in  those  areas  not  covered  by  the 
National  Nutrition  Survey.  Under  this 
bill.  Federal  funds  could  be  granted  to 
localities  to  assist  them  in  conducting, 
on  their  own,  surveys  and  studies  which 
would  enable  them  to  combat  malnu- 
trition. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare to  collect  the  data  derived  from  re- 
search and  survey  activities  and  make  it 
available  to  those  interested  in  Improved 
nutrition. 

The  development  of  this  information, 
however,  is  (mly  a  first  step.  Education, 
research,  and  surveys  are  only  useful  if 
they  lead  to  direct  improvement  in  the 
nutritional  status  of  our  citizens.  In  other 
words,  sdentlflc  and  medical  information 
will  accomplish  the  goals  which  we  seek 
only  when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the 
needs  of  our  people.  For  this  reason,  my 
bill  would  also  require  10  percent  of  the 
funds  granted  to  States  under  the  com- 
prehensive health  services  program  to  be 
used  for  activities  desismed  to  improve 
directly  the  nutritional  status  of  Ameri- 
cans.  Implementation   of   this   sectl<m 
would,  however,  be  delayed  a  year  be- 
yond the  effective  date  of  the  section  on 
education,  research,  and  surveys  in  order 
for  the  basic  elforts  to  have  a  headstart 
During  my  tour  numerous   officials, 
especially  public  health  personnel,  noted 
that  even  with  existing  knowledge,  they 
could  expand  their  educational  activ- 
ities in  low-income  areas  to  the  benefit 
of  low-income  families.  With  the  new  in- 
formation to  be  developed  and  dissem- 
inated under  this  bill,  they  could  do  even 
more.   Educational  programs  for   low- 
income  families  are  one  tjrpe  of  activity 
which  could  be  fimded  under  the  second 
section  of  the  bill.  They  are,  however, 
only  one  and  the  way  is  open  for  creative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
officials. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  must  reform 
the  existing  food  assistance  programs 
In  order  to  make  them  more  available 
and  more  accessible.  But  reform  of  the 
food  assistance  programs  Is  only  part  of 
the  answer.  We  must  also  imderstand 
why  we  are  attempting  to  change  such 
a  personal  habit  as  diet;  we  must  under- 
stand the  implications  of  the  new  diets 
we  are  proposing;  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  extent  of  our  problems;  and  we  must 
know  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the 
problems  which  do  exist.  Finally,  we 
must  make  use  of  the  knowledge  and 
resources  which  are  available  to  educate 
those  who  need  help  to  make  the  best  use 
of  existing  programs  and  foods.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  help  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appr(vriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2539)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition  through  research 
and  through  specialized  training  in  mal- 
nutrition for  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
to  assist  States  in  providing  health  serv- 
ices especially  designed  to  prevent  mal- 
nutrition and  to  detect  and  effectively 
treat  malnutrition  and  conditions  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Introduced  I7  Mr. 
Spowo.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.    2543— INTRODUCTION    OF    TEN- 
NESSEE WALKING  HORSE  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  designed  to  end  the 
cruel  and  unnecessary  practice  of  de- 
liberately making  sore  the  feet  of  the 


Tennessee  walking  horse  in  order  to  alter 
its  natural  gait. 

Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  is  both  well 
known  and  widely  evident.  We  need  but 
look  around  us  to  witness  its  scope.  Man's 
inhumanity  to  animals  is  equally  well 
known  yet  perhaps  less  evident.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  Tennessee 
walking  horse. 

Many  of  us  at  one  time  in  our  lives 
have  attended  a  horse  show  and  were 
thrilled  to  see  these  magnificent  animftia 
prancing  proudly  around  a  show  ring. 
The  Tennessee  walking  horse's  back 
stride  is  long;  its  front  feet  barely  touch 
the  ground,  springing  upward  for  a  long 
and  dignified  step  or  walk. 

With  careful  training  the  gait  of  a 
Tennessee  walker  can  be  developed  and 
instilled  in  the  animal  so  that  Its  move- 
ment is  not  a  trot  or  gallop,  but  rather  a 
quick  and  highstepping  walk.  Hence  the 
name. 

However,  unscrupulous  owners  and 
trainers  of  these  horses  have  discovered 
that  if  the  front  feet  of  the  Teimessee 
walking  horse  are  deliberately  made 
sore,  he  will  lift  them  quickly  and  take  a 
long  striding  step  forward.  This  of  course 
is  the  desired  gait.  The  practice  of  pur- 
posely making  the  feet  sore,  commonly 
termed  "soring,"  makes  unnecessary  the 
long  and  difficult  training  period  usually 
required  for  the  Tennessee  walker.  Why 
bother  to  train  a  horse  when  you  can 
induce  the  gait  artificially? 

Soring  is  done  by  use  of  chains  or 
tacks  on  the  feet,  or  by  applying  a  burn- 
ing agent  to  the  pastern,  the  area  just 
above  the  hoof.  These  burning  agents 
vary,  but  the  most  common  are  an  oxide 
of  mercury  salve  known  as  "creeping 
cream,"  and  an  oil  of  mustard  mixture 
called  "scooting  juice."  Other  techniques 
recently  developed  involve  driving  nails 
into  the  feet,  or  injecting  irritants  into 
the  sole  area  near  the  heel.  These  are 
more  difficult  to  detect,  especially  as  the 
trainers  often  then  cover  the  wound 
with  a  pad  and  place  an  artificial  foot 
over  that.  The  horse  moves  in  extreme 
agony,  crouching  on  his  hind  feet  with 
ills  head  drawn  back  and  the  ears  back. 
Often  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  the  horse 
will  try  to  lie  down  in  the  ring. 

Soring  is  a  cruel  practice  and  deserves 
to  be  proiiibited. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
this.  It  makes  imlawful  the  shipping  in 
commerce  of  any  sored  horse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition.  It  prohibits  the  show- 
ing of  sored  horses  that  have  moved  in 
commerce.  It  provides  that  any  horse 
show  in  which  sored  horses,  that  have 
moved  in  commerce,  participate  is  for- 
bidden. 

The  bill  carefully  defines  soring  and 
declares  it  to  I}e  a  cruel  and  inhumane 
practice.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations necessary  for  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  He  may  make  inspec- 
tions of  horses  or  horse  shows.  He  is  di- 
rected to  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
violations  and  may  utilize  State  officials 
in  carrying  out  the  act  if  he  so  desires. 
The  bill  provides  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  and/or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  6  months  for  violations  oA 
the  act. 
The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  focus  on 
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the  horse  shows  rather  than  simply  the 
interstate  shipment  of  the  sored  horses 
in  order  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture with  a  legal  vehicle  that  can 
be  administered  without  unreasonable 
difficulty. 

On  May  11,  1967,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  soring.  The  measure  was  unfavor- 
ably received  due  to  the  opposition  of 
t^e  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  Department  objected  on  two 
counts.  The  first  was  substantive:  The 
practice  was  limited  and  the  States 
would  soon  prevent  the  soring  that  was 
taking  place.  Ilie  second  was  adminis- 
trative: A  prohibition  on  interstate  ship- 
ments alone  would  make  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  Department  to 
carry  out  the  act.  It  could  not  post  offi- 
cials at  railroad  stations  or  on  high- 
ways to  check  for  sored  horses. 

After  reviewing  the  situation,  how- 
ever, the  Department  now  feels  that  the 
deliberate  soring  of  horses  to  affect  their 
natural  gait  is  a  wldeq^read  practice, 
sufficient  to  warrant  national  attention. 
It  recognizes  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
act  and  can  now  justify  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation. 

The  second  objection  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  met  by  redrafting  t^e  leg- 
islation. With  the  helpful  assistance  of 
the  USDA,  the  bill  is  now  worded  to  focus 
attention  on  the  lowing  and  exhibition 
of  sored  horses  rather  than  restricting 
the  prohibition  strictly  to  the  interstate 
shipment  of  such  animals.  The  constitu- 
tional basis  of  Federal  jurisdiction  re- 
mains the  same,  interstate  oocnmeroe, 
but  the  administrative  focus  has  been 
switched. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  officially 
the  relevant,  responfitible  private  orga- 
nizations prohlUt  soring.  The  American 
Horse  Show  AssodatiCHi  and  the  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horse  Breeders  and  Exhibi- 
tors Association  of  America  both  con- 
demn the  practice. 

But  soring  continues  nevertheless.  Ibe 
exhibitors  and  trainers  who  practice  this 
cruelty  claim  that  they  have  to  do  it  in 
order  to  win  a  blue  ribboco.  If  they  do 
not,  others  will,  and  in  any  case  some 
Judges  preferred  sore  gaits,  it  is  claimed. 
The  Judges  say  the  practice  has  alvTays 
bem  permitted.  The  local  organization 
says  it  is  up  to  the  national  organization 
which  of  course  wants  to  do  something, 
but  says  it  is  bucking  a  stone  wall. 

It  is  time  to  move  beyond  the  buck 
passing  and  inaction  and  sin^)ly  prohibit 
the  practice  of  soring.  It  is  a  psjiicularly 
crud  practice,  harmful  to  the  animal  and 
dei^grating  to  the  individual  inflicting 
the  pain. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  as  Tom  Puller- 
ton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  and  Breeders  and  Exhibi- 
tors Association  of  America  has  stated. 
Soring  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  careful 
training.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  It  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  in  neither  In- 
tent nor  language  does  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  prohibit  the  blistering  of  race 
horses  for  medicinal  purpoees.  The  bill 
is  limited  to  soring  which  as  I  have  said 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  bill  itself. 


Soring  as  a  practice  sliould  have  been 
outlawed  years  ago.  It  is  a  debasing  and 
unnecessary  cruelty.  It  requires  Federal 
prohibition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  an  article  by  Alice  Hig- 
gins  in  the  JanuEuy  11,  1960,  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated;  a  January  6,  1966, 
New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun  arti- 
cle by  George  Coleman;  and  a  statement 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Oler,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Humane  Association  at  a  Tennessee 
walking  horse  show  on  September  4, 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  Sen- 
ators Case,  Goodell,  Gravel,  Moss, 
Nelson,  Proxicire.  Pell.  Randolph, 
Spong,  Thurmond,  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohio  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  Uie  bill 
and  articles  will  \x  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2543)  to  protect  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  proliiblting  the 
movement  in  such  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  piir- 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ttddigs  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   2S43 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representativci  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Horee  Protection 
Act  of  1969." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to 
be  sored  If,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  Its 
gait,  a  blistering  agent  has  been  applied 
Internally  or  externally  to  any  c<  the  legs, 
ankles,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  horse, 
or  If  bums,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
Inflicted  on  the  horse,  or  If  a  chemical  agent, 
or  tacks,  nails,  or  wedges  have  been  used 
on  the  horse,  or  If  any  other  method  or  de- 
vices has  been  used  on  the  horse,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  chains  or  boots;  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  currently  ( 1 )  to 
result  in  physical  pciln  to  the  horse  when 
walking,  trotting,  or  otherwise  moving,  or 
(2)  to  cause  extreme  fear  or  distress  to  the 
horse. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  a  point  in 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Conmion wealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  and  any 
point  outside  thereof,  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  pKsesesslon  of  the 
United  States  (including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  I^ierto 
Rico)  but  through  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
any  foreign  country  to  any  point  within  the 
United  States. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  (1)  that 
the  practice  of  soring  horses  tor  the  purposes 
of  affecting  their  natural  gait  Is  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  such  animals;  (2) 
that  the  movement  of  sored  horses  In  com- 
merce adversely  affects  and  burdens  com- 
merce; (3)  that  bcM^es  which  are  sand  com- 
pete unfairly  with  horses  moved  In  commerce 
which  are  not  sored. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  ship,  transport  or  otherwise  move, 
or  delivM'  or  receive  for  movement.  In  com- 
merce, for  the  pxirpose  of  showing  or  exhi- 
bition, any  horse  which  such  person  has  rea- 
son to  believe  is  sored. 


(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  show  or  exhibit,  or  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  or  exhibiting.  In  any  horse  show 
or  exhibition,  any  horse  which  Is  sored  If 
that  horse  or  any  other  horse  was  moved 
to  such  show  or  exhibition  In  commerce. 

(c)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  conduct  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  In 
which  there  Is  shown  or  exhibited  a  horse 
which  Is  sored,  If  any  horse  vraa  moved  to 
such  show  or  exhibition  in  conunerce. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Any  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
such  lniq>ectlons  of  any  horses  which  are 
being  moved,  or  have  been  moved,  in  com- 
merce and  to  make  such  Inspections  of  any 
horses  at  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  within 
the  United  States  to  which  any  horse  was 
moved  In  commerce,  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
and  the  owner  or  other  p>er8on  having  c\]s- 
tody  of  any  such  horse  shall  afford  such 
representative  access  to  and  opportunity  to 
so  Inspect  such  horse. 

(b)  The  person  or  persons  In  charge  of  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition  within  the  United 
States  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultvu*  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  In  order  to  enable  the  re|M«senta- 
tlves  of  said  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
any  horses  were  moved  to  or  from  such  show 
or  exhibition  In  conunerce,  the  Identity  of 
the  owner  or  exhlbltco'  of  any  horse  at  the 
show  or  exhibition,  and  other  facts  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  and  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  of 
any  horse  show  <»'  exhibition  shall  afford  the 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture access  to  and  o;^>ortunlty  to  inspect 
and  copy  such  records  at  all  reasonable  times. 

Sxc.  6.  Any  person  who  violates  any  iHt>- 
vlslon  of  this  Act  shall  be  &ned  not  more 
than  $600  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

See.  7.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture believes  that  a  violation  of  this  Act 
has  occurred  and  that  prosecution  is  needed 
to  obtain  oompUance  with  the  Act,  he  shall 
inform  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  shaU  take  such  action  with 
respect  to  such  matter  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Skc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
the  existing  personnel  and  faciUtles  of  the 
Department  of  AgrtcTilture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  further  authorized  to  utUlze 
the  officers  and  employees  of  any  State,  with 
Its  consent,  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  neceeaary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Tydings 
are  as  follows: 

[From  Sports  Illustrated.  Jan.  II,  1960) 

Thi  ToRTtTKx  Must  End 

(By  Alice  Hlgglns) 

No  sportsmen  have  practiced  such  sys- 
tematic cruelty  to  horses  for  the  sake  of  a 
blue  ribbon  as  Is  being  perpetrated  today. 
Shamefully  brutal  treatment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Walking  Horse  Is  generally  practiced 
by  breeders,  trainers  and  exhibitors  and  ts 
tolerated  by  the  ASPCA,  a  society  founded 
primarily  to  protect  the  horse.  Worst  of  all, 
it  Is  igncn'ed  by  the  American  Horse  Shows 
Association,  the  governing  body  of  the  sport, 
which  Is  currently  meeting  in  Detroit.  I  say 
worst  of  all  because  the  AHSA  could  stop 
most  of  It  this  week  if  It  chose  to  do  so. 

When  I  first  described  these  abuses  (SI. 
July  23,  1956),  I  was  optimistic  that  meas- 
ures were  going  to  be  taken  to  halt  this  horse 
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torture.  The  varlom  associations  concerned 
piously  expressed  a  desire  to  aid  In  the  clean- 
up, rolling  their  coUectlve  eyes  heavenward— 
apparently  to  avoid  the  ugly  sight  of  quarter 
boots  covered  with  blood,  for  they  have  taken 
no  real  action  and  the  situation  Is  now  far 
worse  than  it  ever  wa«. 

h«^*  q^i«rt«  boot,  designed  to  protect  the 
horse   against    Injury   as    he    executes    his 

Kf^3"!J!i"^*°^  ^'*  ^*^  »t»  loog-reachlng 
Wnd  stride.  Is  stlU  being  used  elthel  to  injvSf 

ur.^^^".  VP  ^«"berately  InlUcted  Injuries. 
Unfortunately  for  the  breed.  It  was  dlscoT- 

Z'^^^^l^  ^'  ^°"*'"  '">'**  '««*  •«•«  sore  he 
wui  lift  them  quickly  ftom  the  ground,  shift 
W»  weight  to  his  sound  hlndquarteri  and 

^,!  *^  ?"**  '^'^^^  long-striding  step 
This     sorelng"    usuaUy   u   done    by    uilng 

Vt^^.^  *****  ^•**«  *^«  quarter  bootlJ 
area,  which  is  covered  by  the  boot    These 

one.  an  oxide  of  mercury  salve.  Is  known  lU 
cre^lng  cream,  and  the  othw,  an  ^  " 
mustard   mixture,   is   caUed   scooting   Juice 

J^l  nT^***  "*''«  "'=•'"  ^  coveted  fir  Kw 
rmg^pt^poses  is  now  almost  completely  the 

ttat  BRxt  of  the  recent  world  champions 
were  made  with  a  hot  Iron.  A  few  othe« 

Z"^^n^nZ^\  P"f '**^*  **'  *^  "^^^^ 
walking  Horse  Aaeoclatlon.  H.  Karl  Tenser 

Of  Washington.  DC.  are  also  Incensed  ^. 
so-  recenUy  sent  an  open  letter  to  his  mem- 
bers which  read  in  part : 

««7^^  ^*^"°^  against  the  continued  sorelng 
^d  chaining  of  horses  has  reached  a  poln! 
Where  something  must  be  done  to  corrJ^it 

niy^^t"^  ^^^^""^  ^^^  ^  ™°r«  <=l«ely  de- 
fined gaits  as  a  standard  for  Judging  would 
do  the  job.  .  .  .  Exhibitors  have  Se^'^SJ 
use  (rf  Inhumane  devices  for  years  and  yet  al- 
lowed their  trainers  to  continue  the^  u^ 
Judges  have  been  criticized  for  tying  fDlac- 
wfri  ^if' T^*'"**'  ^"'^  y**  the  Judged  h^ds 
7  Z^^;  ^l  °*^  personal  experience  If 
sh^^  ^disqualified  all  of  the  s^e  horses 
shown  in  front  of  me.  I  am  afraid  I  would 

?n  ?>,J^T°'^  ""P  "^^^y  ^""^  ^">  ^°  horses 
to  the  class  to  Judge.  So  I.  too.  am  guUty  of 
accepting  even  though  I  did  not  Undone 
the  -sore  llcK.'  I  know.  too.  that  every  wX 
tog  Horse  Judge  has  been  confronted  with 
the  same  situation." 

Tenser  received  some  lively  and  approving 
response  from  his  membership.  But  C  c 
Turner  of  Broadway.  Va..  a  vice-president  to" 
Tenders  organization  and  also  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  powerful  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Breeders'  Association,  received  anonv- 
mous  and  abusive  mall  after  acting  as  a  Judge 
rtn^f  •  ^?"  '■^™°^«*  *he  bSots  in  the 
u^l!!^.^"^^^  *^^  ^°"e«  '<"■  soreness.  He 
I^^h!^*  5^  "  *!1  accordingly,  with  the  sorest 
farthest  down  the  line.  Apparently  awakened 
by  this  show  of  courage,  the  SPCA  attempted 
to  intervene,  but  J.  Glenn  Turner.  boM  of 
the  Dallas  show  and  president  of  the  Tennes- 

^  Jr*^°^  ^^^'^  ^'"^^^^  AssociationTa^d 
s^^,  ^?-  '^"'■^er).  refused  to  allow  an 
SPCA  Inspection. 
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of  those  compromises  was  reached  that  seem 
to  satisfy  all  sides  and  actually  settle 
nothing. 

The  group  agreed  to  recommend  a  new 
boot  that  reveals  the  front  of  the  hoof,  pro- 
tects the  tender  coronet  band,  and,  because 
Of  an  extra  long  hinge,  drops  beck  when  the 
horse  is  at  rest  to  expose  the  pastern  area 
for  inapecUon.  The  only  other  recommenda- 
tion—that a  Judge  be  authorized  to  penalize 
or  even  disqualify  offenders— would,  even  If 
adopted,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  tap  on 
the  wrist  in  a  situation  where  a  hard  blow 
to  the  heart  (perhaps  I  should  say  pocket- 
book)  la  Indicated.  i~v«.,7v- 

And  even  these  mild  suggestions  may  not 
get  into  the  new  rule  book  of  the  American 
Horse  Shows  Association.  For  one  thing    J 
Glenn    Turner,    who    is    no   enemy   of   the 
trainer,  has  been  selected  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Walking  Horse  Committee  for 
tne  AHSA.  Turner  has  never  shown  any  dis- 
position to  change  the  present  rules   which 
are  either  so  vaguely  WM-ded  as  to  be  unin- 
t«pretable,  or  simply  misstate  the  situation 
For  example,   the  rule  book  says;    "Horses 
must  be  servlceably  sound."  Under  present 
practice,  that  means  only  that  if  they  don't 
fall  down  they  can  show.  The  book  also  says- 
o^fl^f  ,**"*"  disqualify  horses  equipped  with 
artificial  appliances  such  as  ...  leg  chains 
wlree  or  tacks,  blistering  or  any  other  cruel 

and  inhumane  devices White  boots  may 

be  used  but  they  shall  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  show  officials."  Which  officials?  In 
practice,  the  manager  leaves  the  Job  to  the 
steward  (the  person  who  must  be  present  at 
every  recognized  show  to  see  that  the  asso- 
^tlons  rules  are  upheld),  and  the  steward 
pawes  the  buck  right  back  to  the  manager 
or  to  the  show  veterinarian  or  to  the  Jud^e 
H.  by  some  chance,  an  offender  is  caught  he 

^  t^"^'!^^  '""°  ^""^  «'^-  but  he  Ts  free 
to  ship  his  horse  off  to  the  next  show 
If  toe  AHSA  had  the  nerve  to  make  the 

S,^^^*'''  **  ^^^  '='^e-  a  lot  of  trainers 
would  be  on  crutches.  The  trainers,  of  course, 
blame  pressure  from  the  owners,  and  the 
owners  say  the  trainers  are  at  fault  (One 
owner  quoted  his  trainer:  "Just  don't  watch 

w^in  I  P"IJ**  ^°°^  on-you'll  feel  better 
when  you  ride  up  to  get  that  ribbon  ") 
So,  despite  the  courage  of  men  like  Tenser. 

h«,S:H^°f  ^^'^  ^™**'  there  Is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  self-interested,  rlbbon- 
seekUig  trainer  or  owner.  That  leaves  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can Horse  Shows  Association,  which  has  vet 
U  tZ°\%^l  even  Clarify  its  own  topld  rules. 
Llflr,^^  V"  ^*"  ''"^^t  meeting  falls  to 
redefine  Its  rules,  make  clear  who  li  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  them  and  provide  strin- 
gent  penalties  for  offenders,  a  few  ^u^eoSs 
Show  managers  are  ready  to  drop  theWalk- 
i^rf  .f  ^  *"''*'°h  entirely.  Thii  may  se«m 
a  drastic  remedy,  but  the  various  WaUd^ 
Horse  societies  have  had  ample  time  to  clea£ 
toelrc^  stable.  They  have  faUed  to  doT 

S  t^     """^  ^^*  ^^  ~"™««  t°  <»o  " 
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A    MATTER    FOR    RHYME? 

At  that  time  despite  published  photos  of 
horses  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  staining  the 

^^l  u^  '^T'  '^^-  *•'•'  AHSA  officers 
dldn  t  believe  what  they  saw.  The  late  Adrian 
7q^  Sinderen,  then  AHSA  president,  at  the 
.?2  •^^venuon  whitewashed  the  cruelty 
with  a  3a-line  poem  in  his  report: 

"If  you  desire  a  saddle  horse, 
A  horse  that's  sure  to  please 
Just  buy  yourself  a  walking  horse, 
And  ride  along  with  ease  .  .  ." 

*».^"fT,^°"  the  three-day  meeting  ended 
the^AHSA  took  its  initial  halting  fteps  to 
curb  the  tortus  of  the  walking  horse.  Three 
months  later  at  the  NashvUle  (Tenn  )  twh 
n'T^tP™  ^^'^^^^  dinner.  Tennessee's  Gov 
Buford  Ellington  told  500  owners  and  train- 
ers. Either  you  stop  meesin*  with  walking 
horse  cruelty  or  I'll  chase  every  last  one  of 

^«r«^  ^?,  °'***  ^"''y  Mountains." 
Everybody  smiled. 

A   TTPICAI.    PKNALTT 

♦i,'°^*l"  dozens  of  anti-cruelty  rules  In 
tne  AHSA  book,  the  cruelty  goes  on.  Here's 
an  example  why:  Three  trainers  were  found 
guilty  of  showing  bleeding  horses  at  Kansas 
^^11  i^™erican  Royal  Horse  Show.  So  the 
AHSA  directors  suspended  the  three  for  three 
months  until  April  1,  igee.  during  the  winter 
time  when  the  horsemen  wouldn't  be  showinir 
anyway.  That's  a  penalty? 

In  the  walking  horse,  the  longer  "md 
higher  the  stride,  the  better  the  ride  and 
performance.  Instead  of  taking  months  to 
teach  the  animal  and  being  contont  with  Its 
best,  the  trainers  apply  a  burning  mercury 
o  ntment  above  the  hooves.  Soon  the  flesh  Is 
oustered. 

„,?f  ^P  SS  ^^  booves  go  upside-down 
cups  of  rubber  caUed  boots  and  inside  the 
boots  on  top  o(f  the  blisters  are  tacks  As 
the  boots  and  tacks  rub  the  flesh  rawer,  the 
horse,  to  relieve  the  pain,  barely  touches 
the  front  feet  to  the  ground.  To  keep  his 
balance  he  Increases  the  back  stride.  TTiat's 
the  way  some  show  ribbons  are  won. 

-THE  NEWEST  DODGE 

The  latest  trick  is  deliberately  to  drive  a 
nail,  in  shoeing,  into  the  horse's  foot  That 
accomplishes  the  same  result  as  the  burning 
ointment  and  tacks.  And  there's  no  rule  in 
the  AHSA  book  about  a  nail  in  the  foot. 

STATEMENT  BY  MBS.  H.  M.  OLEB,  RePRESENTINO 

THE  American   Hitmane   Association   and 

THE  CHATrANOOOA.  TENN..  HdmANE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCtBTY 

(At  the  national  celebration  of  the  walking 
horse.  Shelbyvllle.  Tenn..  September  4,  1965) 
I  arrived  at  the  horse  show  on  Pridav  ni^ht 
August  28.  1965.  '     * 


EXPEDIENCY    VERSUS    PRINCIPLE 

Recently  C.  C.  Turner  and  John  H.  Amos 
cba^nmi  Of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
TWHBA.  plus  the  other  directing  officers 
held  a  meeting  to  seek  agreement  on  correc-' 
Uve  recommendations  to  be  proposed  at  the 
current  Detroit  session  of  the^American  Ho«^ 
Shows  Association,  which  controls  more  than 
400  recognized  shows.  Amos  advocated  the 
complete  ellmlnaUon  of  boots  and  severe 
punishment  of  owners  or  trainers  who  usi 
any  torture  device.  (Some  defenders  of  the 
boot  contend  its  elimination  would  lead  un- 
scrupulous  trainers  to  drive  nails  or  wedees 
toto  the  tender  frog  of  the  hoof,  a  method  of 
aoreing  difficult  to  detect.)  But  as  U  so  often 
^JT*'!^*,  totereeted  parties  were  forced 
to  act  on  the  low  ground  of  expediency  rather 
than  the  lofty  plateau  of  prt^ie,  Ind  one 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  World-Telegram  and 

the  Sun,  Jan.  6. 1966] 
Spur  of  the  Moment— Torture  Still  Goads 

THE  Walking  Horse 

(By  George  Coleman) 

t^"^!,!??"^^^  walking  horse  cruelty  Is  set 
to  hobble  into  the  1966  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Horse  Shows  Assn.  opening  at 
Lexington,  Ky..  a  week  from  today  ^^^  "'' 
There's  a  new  rule  that's  suppoiwd  to  hog- 
tie  any  trainers  messing  around  with  walking 
horses:  "Any  horse  foaled  after  Jan.  1,  1965 
with  scars  around  the  coronet  or  pastern  area 
(Just  above  the  hoof)  is  ineUglble  for  compe- 
tition. Plus,  "The  use  of  any  substance  on 
the  coronet  or  pastern  area  which  Is  evident 
during  show  performance  is  prohibited 

For  flye  years,  since  this  newspaper  Mid 
Sports  Illustrated  exposed  the  bloody  busi- 
ness, the  AHSA  has  been  passing  nooee-Ught- 
ening  rules  and  the  cruelty  continues 


SATURDAY.   AUGUST  29,    1965 

My  flrst  experience  was  seeing  a  sore  mare 
She  was  very  stiff  and  sore  and  could  barely 
walk. 

I  saw  the  blacksmith  applying  some  chem- 
ical to  a  horse's  hoof.  The  horse  reacted 
violently  to  the  pain.  When  the  owner  saw 
my  identification,  he  took  the  horse  and  rode 
off.  I  could  not  foUow  and  could  not  get  the" 
identity  of  the  owner. 

The  horses  were  used  constantly  wearing 
heavy  chains  which  tore  their  pastorn  badly 
wearing  the  hair  off— some  were  bleeding. 

WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER   1 

I  saw  a  man  cut  a  walking  horse's  foot 
at  the  coronet  band  with  a  razor  blade,  and 
nib  salt  in  the  wound.  I  asked  him  what  he 
did  that  for,  he  did  not  answer  and  when  he 
saw  my  identification,  he  rode  rapidly  away. 

Every  night  at  the  horse  show,  the  horses 
were  shown  stiff  and  sore.  After  working  and 
getting  warmed  up,  they  did  not  show  so 
much  stiffness.  However,  after  standing,  they 
moved  sore  after  being  Judged.  This  seems  to 
be  routine. 
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In  one  class  one  of  the  exhibitors  who  had 
not  been  pinned,  or  tied,  was  ang^  and  he 
Jumped  the  gate  (about  2  feet)  out  of  the 
ring  without  getting  permission  to  leave  and 
without  waiting  for  the  gate  to  be  opened. 
A  policeman  told  me  that  when  the  rider  got 
outside,  he  hit  the  horse  to  the  head  in 
anger. 

H.  M.  Oler, 
Humane    Agent,    Humane    Educational 
Society  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


S.  2544— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  GREATER  OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
RULEMAKING  BY  AND  ON  BEHAU 
OP  PERSONS  OF  LIMITED  MEANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  a  bill  to 
provide  greater  participation  in  rule- 
making by  persons  of  limited  means. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Government 
of  a  free  and  open  society  should  strive 
to  involve  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  pos- 
sible in  governmental  decisions  affecting 
them. 

As  we  seek  to  preserve  and  refine  our 
political  system,  we  are  witnessing  a 
growing  tendency  among  some  Federal 
agencies  to  open  their  proceedings  more 
to  the  public. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  to  insure  that  persons  of  limited 
means  are  able  to  take  full  advEintage  of 
this  trend  as  are  persons  of  affluence. 

The  bill,  identical  to  S.  3703  which  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  contract  with 
or  to  make  grants  to  such  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  to  represent 
the  poor  in  Federal  rulemaking  proced- 
ures wliich  will  affect  them. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  arrange  for  representation  of 
the  ixKjr  with  Federal  departments  on 
questions  affecting  the  poor.  This  would 
enable  people  of  limited  means  to  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  to  Federal  departments  as  others 
now  do. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poor  will 
always  be  correct,  but  rather  that  the 
poor,  right  or  wrong,  have  the  right  to 
be  heard. 

The  bill  seeks  to  insure  that  efforts  to 
advance  the  principle  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation include  the  poor. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2544)  to  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  participation  in  rule- 
making by  and  on  behalf  of  persons  of 
limited  means,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  t'tle,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2544 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
fundamental  to  wise  administrative  rule- 
maktog  that,  except  to  limited  or  unusual 


circumstances,  persons  whose  Interests  may 
be  affected  be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  rulemaking  through  submis- 
sion of  data,  views,  or  arguments  to  the  re- 
sponsible rulemaking  agency.  Rulemaking 
frequently  affects  persons  without  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed concerning  proposed  rules  or  to  peti- 
tion for  rules  or  amendment  or  repeal  of 
rules.  Hence  It  Is  necessary  that  means  be 
provided  whereby.  Insofar  as  feasible,  the 
interests  of  such  persons  may  be  protected 
in  rulemaking  and  whereby  the  rulemaking 
process  may  be  benefited  by  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  such  interests. 

Sec.  2.  Section  553,  in  chapter  5.  Adminis- 
trative Procedure,  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  is  directed  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  or  to  make  grants 
subject  to  appropriate  conditions  to,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
or  such  other  nationally  organized  nonprofit 
bodies  with  generally  similar  objectives  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  whereby  such  body 
or  bodies  may  be  provided  with  funds  to 
enable  them  to  participate  in  rulemaking  in 
accordance  with  this  section  on  behalf  of 
Interested  jjersons  who,  because  of  their  lack 
of  personal  resources,  are  unable  effectively 
to  do  so.  Any  such  body  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  interested  person  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section.  Such  body  or  bodies  may  con- 
tract with  other  persons  to  aid  in  effectuat- 
ing the  purposes  of  such  contract  or  grant. 
The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  rules  or  regulations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  administration  of  this  subsec- 
tion. He  is  authorized,  further,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  agency  involved,  by  order 
to  make  this  section  applicable  to  matters 
relating  to  public  property,  loans,  grants, 
benefits,  or  contracts  in  circumstances  where 
he  determines  that  such  matters  so  affect  the 
Interests  of  persons  of  limited  means  as  to 
make  it  appropriate  that,  In  connection  with 
rulemaking  with  respect  to  such  matters,  a 
body  or  bodies  receiving  a  contract  or  grant 
under  this  subsection  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  such  interests." 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  2. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

*  S.    740 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  my  very  close  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA),  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOTrrE),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  740)  to  per- 
manently establish  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1761 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1761)  designat- 
ing the  Interstate  Highway  System  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Eisenhower  In- 
terstate System. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1872 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye).  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a 
cospansor  of  the  bill  (8.1872)  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
(title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  2264 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  be  added  as  an  ad- 
ditional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2264)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  authorization  for  grants  for 
communicable  disease  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2276 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  West  Virginia.  (Mr. 
Randolph).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er), and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  he  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authorization  for  research  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3315 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son ) ,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2315)  to  restore  the  Golden  Eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    24S2 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2452,  providing  retirement 
t>eneflts  for  commissioned  ofBcers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2457 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  2457),  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2518 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky 
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(Mr.  Coopn),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  be  add^  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  2518)  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  governing  ell- 
glbUlty  of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bukoick)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  120)  providing  for  the  preparation 
and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  a  mas- 
ter ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
•  -  STAR  PRINT  OP  BILL 

'  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be  listed 
as  cosponsors  of  the  star  print  of  the 
bill  (S.-1993)  to  promote  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Integrity  of  the  branches  of 
the  Oovemment,  which  was  requested  by 
him  on  June  30  and  which  appears  on 
page  17745  of  the  Cowgrkssional  Rec- 
ord: Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Goodkll.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hattirlo.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Krnnxdy.  Mr.  Mawsfuld.  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  MoNDAiR,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Proziore,  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr. 
Spohg,  and  Blr.  Ttdings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVrrS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  61),  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  11812,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMXNOICXNT    NO.    6  a 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  Mr.  Hart)  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  aooordanoe  with  rule  XL  of  tti«  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  glye  nottce 
In  writing  that  It  la  my  Intemtkm  to  move  to 
suspend  parBgn4>h  \  at  rule  XVI  for  the  pai- 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bUI  (HJl.  11613),  an 
act  making  approiulatlone  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agendec  for 
the  flaoal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  on  page  ao,  line  2  delete  "f  100,000,- 
000"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  ttae  foUowtns: 

"•iao,ooo,ooo." 

B«r.  JAVrrs  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bsooke, 
and  Mr.  Hart)  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intaided  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  11612,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(Par  text  of  amendmoiit  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
16,  1969,  Senator  Sparkman.  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  announced  that  the  sub- 
committee would  begin  hearings  on  July 
15  on  1969  housing,  urban  development 
and  mass  transportation  legislation.  He 
announced  at  that  time  that  he  would 
submit  at  a  later  date  a  list  of  the  bills 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  upon 
which  the  hearings  would  be  held. 

In  Senator  Sparkican's  absence,  I 
should  like  to  announce  the  list  of  bills 
as  follows: 

S.  201,  S.  416.  S.  627,  S.  660,  S.  676.  8.  1032. 
S.  1048,  S.  1474,  S.  2207,  S.  2368  and  3.  2440. 

The  hearings  will  commence  on  July 
15  and  run  through  July  25,  1969.  They 
will  be  held  In  room  5302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  ajn., 
each  day. 

Should  additional  bills  be  introduced 
prior  to  July  15,  they  will  also  be  made  a 
Pfut  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  2,  1969,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1010.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  AUl 
KaUlo;  and 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  wtt.t.  1970_ 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDICKNT  NO.  63 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Kenitedt)  submitted 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTTCES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE>— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  AGRICULTURE  AP- 
PROPIATION  BILL.  1970 

AMXNDMXMT    NO.     61 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  acoordance  with  the  rule  XL  of  the 
Staxidlng  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give 
notice  In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraphs  1  and  4  of  rule 
XVI  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11612).  an  Act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  OsccLI  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes  the  following 
amendment;    namely:   On  page   19.  Une   12 
delete  ■$84,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:   "»104.000,000.  Provided.  That 
•20,000,000  ahaU   be  available  for  milk  for 
needy  ohUdren  In  nonprofit  high  schools  and 
•otiools  of   lower  levels,  child-care  centers, 
summer   camps,   and  similar  nonproflt  In- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care  and  tralnlna 
of  children."  ^^ 


iiOnCE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EVAL- 
UATION AND  PLANNING  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  of  Social 
Programs,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to  give  notice 
that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  7  and  8, 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  4202  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  An  additional  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  room  4232  at  1 :  30  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  July  lo. 

Consideration  will  be  given  during 
these  sessions  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
HEW  Social  Indicators  Panel  entitled 
"Toward  a  Social  Report."  The  subcom- 
mittee will  also  receive  testimony  on  S.  5, 
the  proposed  Full  Opportunity  Act. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CJRANSTow),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker). 


ACQUISITION  OP  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  173.  S.  1373. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1373)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

(1)  Section  407(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  additional  sentence:  "Any  per- 
son ovmlng.  beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an 
air  carrier  shall  submit  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Board  may  require, 
a  description  of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other 
Interest  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amount  thereof." 

(2)  SecUon  408  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  408(a)  (6)  in  Its  entirety,  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  In  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person 
to  acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  In  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  acquisition 
from  this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  In  the  pubUo  In- 
terest;" 

(3)  Section  408(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  add- 
ing a  colon  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng: 
"Provided,  further.  That  In  any  case  In  which 
an  order  of  approval  is  reqiilred  hereunder 
only  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 408(a)(6).  the  Board  may  enter  such 
order  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  It 
by  regulation  may  prescribe." 

(4)  Section  408  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subeectlon  408(f): 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  per- 
son owning  beneflclaUy  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  shaU  be  presumed 


to  be  In  control  of  such  air  carrier  imlen 
the  Board  finds  otherwise." 

Skc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  effective  as  of  March  7,  1969:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  criminal  penalties 
ShaU  be  applicable  to  any  person  who  ac- 
quired control  of  an  air  carrier  between 
Alarch  7,  1969,  and  the  actual  date  of  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  I  have  called  this 
bill  up  before  the  Senate  today,  and  on 
his  behalf  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
statement  with  reference  to  two  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

The  first  amendment  Is  merely  techni- 
cal in  nature  and  would  insert  after  the 
enacting  clause  the  following: 

That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  as  follows: 

Thus,  the  first  timendment  is  nonsub- 
stantive in  nature  and  merely  supplies  a 
description  of  the  appropriate  act  being 
amended  by  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  amendment 
is  to  clarify  that  the  provision  of  the  bill 
creating  a  presumption  of  control  applies 
only  to  ownership  of  voting  stock  having 
10  percent  of  the  total  vote.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  presumption  of 
control  would  not  apply  to  owners  of  10 
percent  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
shares  having  some  t3T)e  of  voting  power 
if  the  shares  owned  do  not  carry  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Conversely,  the  pre- 
sumption would  apply  to  ownership  of 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  voting  shares  if  the  shares 
owned  carried  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
vote.  This  clarifying  language  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  S.  1373 
and  the  specific  language  of  the  sunend- 
ment  has  been  worked  out  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  con- 
cerned industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  CJhairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  dated  Jime  27,  1969  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Maghxtson),  comment- 
ing upon  the  second  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  a  letter  dated  June  6,  1969, 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  also  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  also  re- 
lating to  the  language  of  the  second  pro- 
posed amendment. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civn.  AzRONAuncs  Board. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  27, 19$9. 
Hon.  Warkxn  O.  Magkttson. 
Ohairman,  Committee  on  Commerce 
US.  Senate, 
WatMngton,  D.O. 

DsAX  Ms.  Chairiun:  Tour  stafT  has  re- 
quMted  the  Board's  views  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Oommlaslon's  suggested  re- 
vision of  a  proposed  amendment  of  S.  1373 
as  reported.  Tlie  amendment  In  question,  on 
which  the  Board  commented  by  letter  dated 
June  10,  propoees  to  modify  S.  1373  by  limit- 
ing the  presumption  of  control  (Section  4) 
to  cases  Invtdvlng  10  percent  of  "the  aggre- 
gate of  aU  classes  of  the  voting  stock  of  an 
air  carrier  or  capital  of  an  air  carrier  *  •  *." 


The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
propoees  substitute  language  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  an  ambiguity  and  deleting  the 
phrase  "or  capital." 

The  Board  has  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
stitute language  proposed  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  except  for  the 
deletion  of  the  term  "or  capital."  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  suggested  language  Is 
to  clarify  that  the  presumption  of  control 
appUee  only  to  ownership  of  voting  stock 
having  10  percent  of  the  total  vote.  It  does 
not  apply  to  ownership  of  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  shares  having  some  type 
of  voting  power,  If  the  shares  owned  do  not 
carry  10  percent  of  the  vote.  Conversely,  the 
presumption  appUes  to  ownership  of  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
voting  shares  If  the  shares  owned  carry  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  vote.  This  clarification 
appears  In  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment  of  S.  1373,  to  which 
the  Board  had  no  objection. 

The  Board,  however,  suggests  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's  pro- 
posed language  be  modified  to  read:  ■■•  •  • 
any  person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centiun 
or  more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  aa 
the  caae  may  be.  of  an  Eilr  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  •  •  •" 

The  phrase  "or  capital"  appears  In  Section 
407  of  the  Act,  S.  1373  as  reported,  and  the 
proposed  amendment  of  S.  1373.  The  purpose 
of  the  phrase  .is  to  cover  ownership  interests 
In  air  carriers  which  are  not  organized  as 
corporations  and  which  do  not  have  stock, 
voting  or  otherwise.  Not  only  does  the  Act 
define  "air  carrier"  to  include  "an  individual" 
or  "a  partnership,"  as  well  as  a  corporation 
[{101(3)  and  (13)],  but  many  air  carriers 
such  as  air  taxi  operators  and  air  freight 
forwarders  actuaUy  operate  aa  single  pro- 
prietorships or  partnerships.  WhUe  the 
Board's  regulations  exempt  air  taxi  operators 
and  air  freight  forwarders  from  Section  408 
for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  exempt  other 
persons  acquiring  such  carriers  frcxn  the 
need  to  comply  with  Section  408.  To  elimi- 
nate the  "or  capital"  provision  would  thvis 
cause  an  undesirable  gap  In  S.  1373's  cover- 
age. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  significance  of  the 
words  "or  capital,"  as  used  In  the  proposed 
'amendment.  Is  unclear.  In  suggesting  that 
the  reference  be  to  voting  securities  "or 
capital,  as  the  case  may  be,"  the  Board  notes 
that  the  quoted  language  Is  now  used  in 
Section  407.  In  any  event,  the  legislative 
history  can  clarify  the  significance  of  the 
phraseology. 

The  Board  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
submit  Its  comments. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crookzr,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

SBCURiriEB  ano  Ezchancx 

Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Waixbn  O.  Macnttson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mb.  Chaibman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  28  regarding  S.  1373. 
As  Indicated  In  the  (Committee  Report,  tiie 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  assure  that  no  one 
will  acquire  control  of  an  air  carrier  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  unless  the  Board  grants  an  exemption. 

As  you  point  out,  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose without  vmnecessary  obstruction  of  air- 
line financing,  or  undue  oomidloatlons  in 
the  statute,  preeents  some  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  ways  In  which  con- 
trol of  a  company  may  be  obtained  and 
the  great  variety  of  capital  structures  wbloh 
air  carriers  may  hare. 

Similar  problems  coofroated  the  drafts- 
men of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company 


Act  of  1935  and  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  It  both  statutes  the  concept 
of  "control"  Is  Important.  In  some  Instances, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  company 
has  to  register  under  the  statute  and  become 
subject  to  regulation  therexmder.  depends 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  control  re- 
lationships between  It  and  other  companies. 
Both  the  Holding  Company  Act  and  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  "control"  In  a  manner  rather 
similar  to  that  chosen  In  S.  1373.  They  refer 
to  "control"  as  meaning  control  in  fact,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  Section  408(a)  (6)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  Section  2  of  S.  1373.  and  then 
they  create  a  presumption  that  a  person  own- 
ing a  specified  percentage  of  the  voting  se- 
curities of  a  company  Is  In  control  unless 
the  Commission  determines  otherwise.  For 
the  sake  of  clarity,  both  of  these  Acts  also 
define  the  term  "voting  security."  The  defi- 
nition contained  in  SecUon  2(a)  (40)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  reads  In 
pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"(40)  'Voting  security'  means  any  security 
presently  entitling  the  owner  or  holder  there- 
of to  vote  for  the  election  of  directors  of 
a  company.  A  specified  percentage  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  a  company 
means  such  amount  of  Its  outstanding  voting 
securities  as  entitles  the  holder  or  holders 
thereof  to  cast  said  specified  percentage  of 
the  aggregate  votes  which  the  holders  of  all 
the  outetandlng  voting  securities  of  such 
company  are  entitled  to  cast. . . ." 

Section  2(a)  (17)  of  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  Is  similar.  In 
general,  our  experience  with  this  approach 
has  been  satisfactory. 

It  Is  true,  as  you  point  out,  that  control 
of  a  company  can  be  acquired  In  other  ways 
than  through  the  ownership  of  voting  secu- 
rities.  Indeed,  It  can  be  acquired  without 
the  ownership  of  any  seciirltles,  as  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  management  or  other  contract. 
It   remains  true,  however,   that  the   usual 
method  of  acquiring  control  of  a  company  Is 
to  acquire  a  controlling  block  of  voting  se- 
curities and  to  utilize  the  voting  power  so 
obtained  to  take  over  control  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  management.  We  be- 
Ueve,  therefore,  that  for  the  purposes  of  a 
presumption  based  on  the  ownership  of  se- 
curities, such  as  that  proposed  to  be  provided 
in  new  subsecUon    (f)    of   Section   408.   as 
added  by  Section  4  of  S.  1373,  reference  to 
voting  securities,  as  In  done  in  the  corre- 
sponding presumptive  provisions  of  the  Hold- 
ing Ccsnpany  Act  and  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act,  would  be  satisfactory.  It  would,  for 
example,  be  somewhat  unreasonable  to  pre- 
sume the  existence  of  control  because  of  the 
ownership  of  10  per  cent  of  a  small  class  of 
nonvoting  preferred  stock  which  might  be 
an  Insignificant  part  of  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  air  carrier  and  carry  little  or  no 
Influence   in   its   management   and.   as   the 
aviation  Industry  has  apparently  represented 
to   you.   this   might   interfere   with   airline 
financing  without  corresponding  protection 
against  a  change  In  control.  In  the  relatively 
unusual  situation  where  control  may  be  ac- 
quired otherwise  than  through  the  owner- 
ship of  voting  securities,  the  general  prohi- 
bition to  be  contained  in  amended  Section 
406(a)  (6)   would  appear  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. The  purpose  of  the  presumption  Is  to 
provide  certainty  In  the  relatively  common 
sltuatloa  where  a  person  makes  a  relatively 
significant  Investment  In  securities  of  a  car- 
rier and  needs  to  know  whether  or  not  this 
may  place  >'<"'  In  violation  c^  amended  Sec- 
tion 408(a)(6)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968.  Thus,  we  see  scene  merit  In  the  sug- 
gested amendment  to  8.   1373   which   you 
enclosed. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  amendment,  as 
It  stands.  Is  somewhat  ambiguous.  It  Is  not 
clear  y^tMtbm  "owning  beneficially  10  per- 
centum  or  more   of   the   aggregate   of   all 
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classes  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  air  carrier" 
means  ownership  of  stock  having  10  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  or  ownership  of  10  per 
cent  of  stock  having  some  type  of  voting 
power,  whether  or  not  this  ownership  car- 
ries 10  per  cent  of  the  vote.  For  example.  If 
a  carrier  has  outstanding  a  thousand  shares 
of  common  stock  having  one  vote  per  share 
and  a  thousand  shares  of  preferred  stock 
having  ten  votes  per  share.  It  would  not  be 
clear  whether  ownership  of  a  hundred  shares 
ot  each  class  would  create  the  statutory  pre- 
sumption or  whether  the  presumption  would 
arise  only  from  ownership  of  shares  having. 
In  the  aggregate,  eleven  hundred  votes.  The 
significance  of  the  words  "or  capital"  In  the 
proposed  amendment  is  also  unclear.  The 
term  "capital."  when  used  with  respect  to 
corporations,  apparently  means.  In  some  In- 
stances, all  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock, 
whether  or  not  voting,  while  In  other  con- 
texts It  Is  said  to  refer  to  the  assets  or  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation. 

I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  a  proposed  revision 
Of  Paragraph  (4)  of  S.  1373  which  might  be 
used  in  case  your  Committee  should  conclude 
to  follow  the  general  pattern  found  In  the 
Publle^tmty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
«nd  thfflnvestment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  wlli  be  of  some 
assistance  and  If  we  can  provide  any  further 
help,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Hamer  H.  Bm>CE, 

Chairman. 


July  2,  1969 


(3)  Section  408(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
a  colon  and  by  adding  the  following:  •i>ro- 
vided,  further.  That  In  any  case  In  which 
an  order  of  approval  is  required  hereunder 
only  by  reason  of  the  requlrments  of  section 
408(a)(5),  the  Board  may  enter  such  order 
pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  It  by  regula- 
tion may  prescribe." 

On  page  3,  line  18,  strike  all  of  paragraph 
(4)  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Section  408  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f)  : 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  per- 
son owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per  cen- 
tiun  of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier 
means  ownership  of  such  amount  of  Its  out- 
standing voting  securities  as  entitles  the 
holder  thereof  to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  votes  which  the  holders  of  all  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  such  carrier 
are  entitled  to  cast.' " 


Amendment  to  S.  1378 
At  page  3,  line  18.  strike  all  of  paragraph  4 
and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Section  408  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f) : 
"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  per- 
son owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securlUes  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  In  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier  medcs 
ownership  of  such  amount  of  its  outstanding 
voUng  securities  as  entlUes  the  holder  thereof 
to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  votes 
which  the  holders  of  all  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing securities  of  such  carrier  are  entitled  to 
cast.' " 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntson)  ,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  407(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  additional  sentence:  "Any  per- 
son owning,  beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more 
than  5  per  centimi  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an 
air  carrier  shall  submit  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Board  may  require, 
a  description  of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other 
Interest  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amount  thereof." 

(2)  Section  408  Is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  408(a)  (5)  in  its  entirety,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  In  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person 
to  acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  acquisition 
from  this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest; " 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1373)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  be 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  407(b)  U  amended  by  adding 
the  following  additional  sentence :  "Any  per- 
son owning,  beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an 
air  carrier  shall  submit  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Board  may  require,  a 
description  of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other 
Interest  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amount  thereof." 

(2)  Section  408  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  408(a)  (5)  in  its  entirety,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  control- 
ling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common  carrier, 
any  person  engaged  in  any  other  phase  of 
aeronautics,  or  any  other  person  to  acquire 
control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any  manner 
whatsoever:  Provided.  That  the  Board  may 
by  order  exempt  any  acquisition  from  this 
requirement  to  the  extent  and  for  such  pe- 
riods as  may  be  In  the  public  interest;". 

(3)  Section  408(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  a 
colon  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng:  "Pro- 
vided, further.  That  In  any  case  in  which  an 
order  of  approval  is  required  hereunder  only 
by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  section 
408(a)  (5),  the  Board  may  enter  such  order 
pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  It  by  regula- 
tion may  prescribe." 

(4)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f) : 


"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  per- 
son owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier  means 
ownership  of  such  amount  of  Its  outstanding 
voting  securities  as  entitles  the  holder  thereof 
to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  votes 
which  the  holders  of  all  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing securities  of  such  carrier  are  entitled  to 
cast." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  March  7,  1969:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no^  criminal  penalties 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  who  ac- 
quired control  of  an  air  carrier  between 
March  7,  1969,  and  the  actual  date  of  en- 
actment of  these  amendments. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-185),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   AMENDMENT 

On  the  basis  of  the  hearing  record,  depart- 
mental reports,  and  other  communications 
received  for  the  record,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  certain  changes  and  additions 
would  clarify  the  intent  of  the  bill  and  better 
serve  the  legislative  objective  of  obtaining 
review  of  any  acquisition  of  an  air  carrier 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  when  the 
public  interest  so  requires.  Accordingly  the 
committee  ordered  the  bill  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
text. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Section  407(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  additional  sentence:  "Any  per- 
son owning,  beneficiary  or  as  trustee,  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an 
air  carrier  shall  submit  annually,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Board  may  require,  a  de- 
scription of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other  in- 
terest owned  by  such  person,  and  the  amotmt 
thereof." 

(2)  Section  408  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  408(a)  (5)  in  its  entirety,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  In  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person  to 
acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  acquisition 
from  this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  In  the  public 
interest;". 

(3)  Section  408(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  a 
colon  and  by  adding  the  following:  ••  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  in  any  case  in  which  an 
order  of  approval  is  required  hereunder  only 
by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  section 
408(a)(5).  the  Board  may  enter  such  order 
pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  it  by  regu- 
lation may  prescribe." 

(4)  Section  408  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f) : 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or  cap- 
ital or  an  air  carrier  shaU  be  presumed  to  be 
In  control  of  such  air  carrier  unless  the 
Board  finds  otherwise." 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  March  7,  1969:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  criminal  penalties 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  who  ac- 
quired control  of  an  air  carrier  between 
March  7,  1969.  and  the  actual  date  of  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the  title 
BO  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure  that 
no  person  shall  acquire  control  of  an  air 
carrier  without  first  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  unless  such 
acquisition  has  been  exempted  by  the  Board 
from  that  requirement  as  consistent  with  the 
public  interest. 

PROVISIONS   OP  THE   BILL 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  407(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  that  any  person 
owning  beneficially  or  as  trustee  more  than 
5  percent  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  must  submit  an- 
nually, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  may  require,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other  interest 
owned  and  the  amount  thereof.  Existing  law 
requires  the  air  carrier  to  report  the  interest 
of  any  recordholder  of  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  capital  stock  or  capital  of  the  carrier. 
This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  provide  a 
better  basis  for  determining  actual  owner- 
ship of  controlling  Interests  in  air  carriers. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
408(a)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  by  adding  "any  person" 
to  those  who  must  obtain  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approval  to  acquire  control  of  an  air 
carrier  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  but  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  may  by  order  exempt 
any  acquisition  from  the  prior  approval  re- 
quirement to  the  extent  and  for  such  periods 
as  may  be  In  the  public  Interest.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  may  prove  to  be  inap- 
propriate to  require  section  408  proceedings 
as  a  uniform  prerequisite  to  acquisition  of 
a  controlling  Interest  in  any  class  or  type  of 
air  carrier,  and  this  legislation  should  not  be 
utilized  to  imreasonably  inhibit  the  financial 
security  and  growth  of  the  smaller  carriers. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  provided  the 
Board  with  permissive  authority  to  exempt 
from  the  prior  approval  requirement  air 
taxis,  air  freight  forwarders,  smaller  sup- 
plemental carriers,  or  any  other  air  carrier 
If  such  exemption  will  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  this 
legislation,  and  the  public  Interest. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  408(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  In  any 
case  In  which  an  order  of  approval  by  the 
Board  Is  required  by  reason  of  section 
408(a)(5),  the  Board  may  enter  such  order 
pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  it  by  regu- 
lation may  prescribe.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  Is  Intended  to  provide  the  Board  with 
a  degree  of  flexibility  In  the  procediu'es  by 
which  approval  of  acquisitions  of  control 
of  air  carriers  may  be  sought  and  granted. 
When  this  provision  Is  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  prior  paragraph  it  is  clear  that  the 
Board  should  not  be  unreasonably  burdened 
by  the  requirement  that  all  acqxilsitlons  of 
control  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board.  Under  the  previous  paragraph 
the  Board  is  empowered  to  exempt  any  ac- 
quisition from  the  prior  approval  require- 
ment if  such  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  the  objectives  of  this  bUl. 
Additionally,  this  paragraph  of  the  bill  would 
allow  the  Board  to  adopt  expediting  proce- 
diu-es  for  consideration  of  acquisitions  not 
so  exempted  when  such  procedures  would  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties  of  Interest. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
new  subsection    (f)    to  section  408  of  the 


Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  any  person  owning  bene- 
ficially 10  per  centum  or  more  of  any  class  of 
the  capital  stock  or  capital  of  an  air  carrier 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  In  control  of  such  air 
carrier  unless  the  Board  should  find  other- 
wise. Thus,  a  legal  presumption  of  control  Is 
created  by  ownership  of  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  an  air  carrier,  but  that  presumption 
would  be  rebuttable  with  the  burden  of  proof 
In  such  a  case  on  the  party  alleging  lack  of 
control.  Conversely,  ownership  of  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  an  air  carrier  could  not  be 
presumed  to  be  control  by  the  Board,  but  that 
presumption  could  as  well  be  overcome  by 
proof  to  the  contrary,  such  burden  to  be 
borne  by  the  Board. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  would  be  March  7, 
1969,  the  date  this  measure  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate.  However,  no  criminal  penalties 
could  attach  for  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  occurring  between 
March  7.  1969,  and  the  actual  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  all 
persons  received  notice  on  March  7.  1969,  of 
the  pendency  of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
that  any  acquisition  of  control  occurring  on 
or  subsequent  to  that  date  should  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  However, 
the  committee  does  not  Intend  for  any  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  to  be  applied  retro- 
actively beyond  March  7.  1969.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  Intended  to  authorize  or  require 
review  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  any 
acquisition  decontrol  of  an  air  carrier  by 
any  person  If  such  acquisition  was  completed 
prior  to  March  7.  1969.  The  committee  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  any  acquisition  of  control 
of  an  air  carrier  not  presently  requiring  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  under  section  408  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  as  amended,  completed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  Board  by  reason  of  this  legislation.  It 
is  the  understanding  and  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con- 
curs in  the  view  that  this  legislation  shall  be 
applied  only  to  acquisitions  of  control  not 
completed  prior  to  March  7,  1969.  as  Is  well 
Indicated  by  the  letter  of  Chairman  Crooker 
dated  March  25.  1969,  printed  subsequently 
in  this  report.  The  committee  does  recognize, 
however,  that  although  Board  approval  would 
not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  con- 
tinued holding  of  control  acquired  prior  to 
March  7,  1969,  approval  would  be  necessary 
in  a  situation  where,  prior  to  that  date,  a 
contract  had  been  entered  Into  for  acquisi- 
tion of  control  of  an  air  carrier  but  control 
had  not  In  fact  been  acquired  before  March  7, 
1969. 

BACKGROtTND   AND    NEED   FOR   LEGISLATION 

Existing  law  required  prior  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  approval  of  an  acquisition  of  an 
air  carrier  in  any  manner  whatsoever  by 
another  air  carrier  or  person  controlling  an 
air  carrier,  any  other  common  csirrler.  or  any 
person  engaged  in  any  other  phase  of  aero- 
nautics. But  the  state  of  existing  law  is  such 
that  any  noncarrler  attempting  to  acquire  an 
air  carrier  may  do  so  without  the  approval  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  so  long  as  con- 
trol is  sought  through  acquisition  of  stock 
without  a  technical  transfer  of  the  air  car- 
rier's certificate.  This  bill  would  enlarge  the 
prior  approval  requirement  to  Include  ac- 
quisition of  an  air  carrier  by  any  person,  and 
reflects  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that 
entry  Into  the  transportation  field  by  noncar- 
rter  Interests  should  be  accomjmnled  by  Kp- 
proprtate  safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  public  in  o^xe  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

In  considerable  measure  this  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  prompted  by  the  widespread  effort 
of  many  large  business  entities  to  diversify 
their  economic  Interests.  This  trend  toward 
acqusltion  of  control  of  many  diverse  eco- 


nomic Interests  by  single-corporate  entities 
has  accelerated  markedly  in  recent  months. 
Many  air  carriers  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  attractive  to  large  financial 
enterprises  and  several  acquisitions  involving 
air  carriers  have  been  recently  proposed  or 
attempted. 

Transportation  services  are  provided  upon 
the  basis  of  pubUc  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  regulation  of  transportation  en- 
tities by  the  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies attempts  to  assure  safe,  efficient,  and 
economical  service  by  a  well-balanced  and 
developed  transportation  system  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  public.  To  further  such 
development,  we  have  not  only  regulated  the 
economic  activity  of  carriers,  but  have,  as 
well,  extended  subsidies  and  other  aids  to 
facilitate  appropriate  development.  The  in- 
terest and  Investment  of  the  public  in  our 
transportation  system  must  be  protected. 

The  development  of  a  sound  air  transpor- 
tation system  is  not  only  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  the  proper  growth  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  and  the  dally  movement 
of  persons  and  goods  but  is,  as  well,  an  essen- 
tial attribute  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. Thus,  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Initially  determines  whether  to  Issue 
a  certificate  to  a  given  carrier  It  takes  Into 
account  the  nature  and  qualifications'  of  the 
persons  controlling  it  In  determining  whether 
the  carrier  is  fit.  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
vide the  desired  transportation  services. 
These  same  considerations  are  taken  into 
account  where  a  technical  transfer  of  the 
carriers  is  proposed,  which,  as  previously 
noted,  requires  Board  approval.  Consistent 
with  this  protection  of  the  national  Interest 
the  proposed  legislation  would  provide  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  the  similar 
opportunity  to  consider  whether  a  person 
seeking  acquisition  of  the  controlling  Inter- 
est m  an  air  carrier  Is  fit.  willing,  and  able 
to  operate  the  carrier  in  accord  with  the 
public  interest. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  absolutely 
clear  that  by  this  prop)osed  legislation  it  does 
not  Intend  to  either  diminish  or  increase  In 
any  manner  whatsoever  the  scope  of  relief 
from  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  other 
restraints  or  prohibitions  made  by.  or  im- 
posed under,  authority  of  law  presently  af- 
forded by  section  414  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  as  amended.  While  the  committee  ac- 
knowledges that  approval  of  an  acquisition 
of  an  air  carrier  under  section  408  of  the 
act  results  In  relief  pursuant  to  section  414. 
we  are  as  well  mindful  that  such  relief  Is 

limited     and     Is     afforded     Insofar 

as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  person 
to  do  anything  authorized,  approved,  or  re- 
quired by  such  order." 

COST   or  LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  Involve  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  other 
than  possible  additional  administration  ex- 
pense attributable  to  reviewing  a  greater 
niimber  of  proposed  acquisitions  of  control 
of  air  carriers. 


THE  BYRDS  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  my  predecessors  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
Charles  James  Faulkner  of  Martinsburg. 
W.  Va.  He  served  in  the  Senate  for  12 
years,  from  March  4,  1887,  to  March  3, 
1899. 

But  it  is  not  Senator  Faulkner  whom  I 
wish  to  discuss  today.  It  is  his  niece  who 
I  believe  has  a  unique  position  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

She  was  bom  Eieanor  Boiling  Flood  in 
Appomattox  County,  Va..  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1886  to  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd. 

To  me,  her  connection  with  politics  is 
fascinating. 
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Her  mother  waa  educated  in  a  Catholic 
convent  In  Prance,  while  her  grandfather 
was  serving  as  minister  to  France  during 
the  administration  of  President  Bu- 
chanan. 

Both  of  her  grandfathers  served  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  as  did  her  father, 
her  husband,  her  brother,  her  son,  and 
her  grandscm. 

Mrs.  Byrd's  husband  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates;  her 
brother,  Henry  DeLaWarr  Flood,  served 
in  the  Virginia  Senate,  as  did  her  son, 
Harry  Flood  Byrd,  and  her  grandscxi, 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr. 

In  the  Congress,  her  uncle  served  as 
UjB.  Senator,  as  previously  noted.  Her 
brother,  Henry  DeLaWarr  Flood,  later 
served  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  that  body.  Another 
brother,  Joel  West  Flood,  also  served  in 
the  XJS.  House  of  Representatives.  Her 
son,  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  after  serving  in 
toe  Virginia  Senate  and  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  represented  Virginia  in  the 
UJ3.  Senate  longer  than  any  other  Vir- 
ginian, 32  years.  Her  grandson,  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  after  serving  several  years  in 
tlie  Virginia  Senate,  is  now  Virginia's 
senior  U.S.  Senator.  A  close  and  warm 
friend  of  mine,  he  is  serving  his  great 
State  with  honor  and  distinction,  and  is 
performing  a  great  service  to  his  people 
and  to  the  pe<vle  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  call  attenticm  to 
the  distinguished — truly  distinguished — 
service  that  has  been  rendered  by  this 
great  and  distinguished  family — the  ^rd 
family  of  Virginia. 


THE  WARREN  COURT— THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OP  THE  STORY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, numerous  encomiums  dealing  with 
the  service  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  been 
delivered  following  his  retirement. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the 
story.  Many  Americans,  Including  myself, 
were  not  admirers  of  Mr.  Warren. 

The  activist  Court  which  he  headed,  in 
my  opinion,  by  its  unsound  and  uncon- 
stitutional excursions  Into  the  legislative 
realm,  has  caused  much  of  the  unrest  and 
unhappiness  that  currently  exists  in  our 
country. 

Instead  of  interpreting  the  statutes  and 
the  Constitution  as  they  are  written — 
which  should  be  the  Supreme  Court's 
only  function — Mr.  Warren  and  his 
libertarian  majority  on  the  Court  all  too 
often  substituted  personal  notions  of 
what  they  thought  the  Constitution  and 
laws  ought  to  say. 

Austin  V.  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  newspapers,  has 
articiilated  this  criticism  of  Mr.  Warren 
in  a  succinct  article  in  the  Wheeling 
News-Register  of  Sunday,  Jime  29,  en- 
titled "Warren  the  'Great  Destroyer.'" 

Mr.  Wood  points  out  that  the  Warren 
Court  is  the  only  n.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
our  history  to  be  publicly  and  formally 
criticized  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
Justices.  Mr.  Wood  himself  is  a  lawyer. 

ICr.  Wood  begins  his  article  In  this  way: 

Chief  Justice  Warren  retired  last  we^. 
Contrary  to  all  precedents.  President  Nlnm 


showed  up  at  the  last  eeesion  to  deliver  a  ten 
minute  encomium  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Said 
Mr.  Nixon,  "He  has  heli>ed  keep  America  on 
the  continuity  and  change  so  eesentlal  for 
our  progress  .  .  .  The  nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Chief  Justice  for  his 
example." 

Mr.  Wood  goes  on  to  say : 

I  could  not  disagree  with  the  President 
more  vlolenUy. 

Mr.  President,  parenthetically,  let  me 
say  the  same  for  myself. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  article: 

Par  from  setting  an  example  leading  to 
progress,  Mr.  Warren,  In  my  estimation,  has 
been  the  most  destructive  high  ofllclal  In  our 
entire  history. 

Mr.  Wood  continues: 

Through  decisions  admittedly  based  upon 
social  philosophy,  rather  than  upon  legal 
precedence,  he  literally  destroyed  the  basic 
legal  foundation  of  our  country  built  up  over 
the  years  and  substituted  therefor  o>i*ng<ng 
and  changeable  whims  which  left  lu  with  no 
foimdatlon  upon  which  to  evolve  a  nation  of 
law  and  order  and  property  rights.  The  law  of 
today  might  well  not  be  the  law  of  tomorrow. 

The  result  has  been  the  complete  under- 
mining of  the  confidence  of  our  people  In  the 
Court  as  the  guardian  of  their  rights.  The 
Justices  which  once  were  regarded  with  re- 
spect bordering  upon  reverence  are  now  re- 
garded with  fear  and  contempt. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Getting  away  from  the  sweeping  policies  of 
Mr.  Warren's  art  ministration  and  viewing  the 
obvious  results,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
thousands  of  dangerous  criminals  are  today 
walking  our  streets  and  terrorizing  our  people 
as  the  result  of  Mr.  Warren's  radical  concep- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  protections  due 
Individuals?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Mr. 
Warren's  social  conceptions  enacted,  yes.  en- 
acted. Into  law  by  our  Supreme  Court  have 
stimulated  campus  uprisings  and  ghetto  riots 
we  are  witnessing?  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Mr.  Warren  more  than  any  other  man 
Is  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  our 
three-division  s3rBtem  of  government  result- 
ing In  overwhelming  power  in  the  Executive 
branch — 

And,  may  I  add.  in  the  Judicial 
branch — 

and  the  almost  abdication  of  responsibility 
by  our  Congress?  Is  this  not  the  man  who 
more  than  anyone  else  has  cast  doubt  upon 
our  religious  conceptions  by  forbidding  pray- 
er in  our  schools  and  contributed  to  our 
moral  deterioration  through  permitting  the 
dissemination  of  pornographic  materials? 

The  nation  owes  a  "debt  of  gratitude"  to 
this  man?  Not  in  my  book — 

And,  Mr.  President.  I  say,  "Nor  In  my 
book." 

And  I  hope  not  really  in  President 
Nixon's  book. 

\  I  say  the  same,  Mr.  President — 
Nixon,  during  his  campaign,  said  time  after 
time  he  wanted  Supreme  Court  Justices 
who  would  Interpret  rather  than  legislate. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  appears  to  be  that  sort 
of  man.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  future 
appointments  will  be  equally  promising. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  expresses  my 
viewpoint  succinctly  and  precisely  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Warren.  The  stability  of 
the  Nation,  the  dependabili^  of  legal 
precedent,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
good  order,  and,  indeed,  the  reelect  for 
the  Court  itself  have  never  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  our  country's  history  been 
so  grievously  damaged  as  they  have  been 
during  Mr.  Warren's  tenure  and.  iron- 


ically, by  the  destructive  decisions  in 
which  he  often  spoke  for  the  majority, 
albeit  frequently  a  majority  of  one.  The 
minority  on  the  Court  was  moved  many 
times  to  scathingly  denounce  and  bit- 
terly dissent  from  the  decisions  reached 
by  Mr.  Warren  and  his  activist  majority. 

Mr.  Warren  will  be  proclaimed  by 
some  as  a  great  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  in  the  Judgment  of  many 
Americans,  including  myself,  constitu- 
tional government  and  American  consti- 
tutional liberty  have  never  suffered  so 
greatly  as  they  have  from  his  hand. 

In  the  belief  that  a  balanced  picture 
of  Mr.  Warren's  tenure  on  the  Court 
should  be  presented.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  commentary  by  Mr. 
Austin  Wood  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  News-Register, 
June  29,  1969] 

WaRKXN  THB  "OBXAT  DK8TBOTXB" 

(Commentary  by  Austin  V.  Wood) 
Chief  Justice  Warren  retired  last  week. 
Contrary  to  aU  precedents.  President  Nixon 
showed  up  at  the  last  session  to  deliver  a  ten 
minute  enoomliun  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Said 
Mr.  Nixon,  "He  has  helped  keep  America  on 
the  continuity  and  change  so  essential  for 
our  progress  .  .  .  The  nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Chief  Justice  for  his  ex- 
ample." 

I  could  not  disagree  with  the  President 
more  vlolentiy.  Par  from  setting  an  example 
leading  to  progress,  Mr.  Warren,  In  my  esti- 
mation, has  been  the  most  destructive  high 
official  in  our  entire  history.  His  appoint- 
ment and  the  political  maneuvering  which 
led  to  it  was  the  most  reckless,  Irresimnslble 
political  chicanery  ever  impKxed  upon  the 
American  people.  You  will  remember  that  It 
grew  out  of  the  1952  Republican  convention 
and  was  the  price  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
California  delegation  for  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  ticket.  Here  was  the  most  Important 
office  In  our  government.  Probably  even  more 
Important  than  the  Presidency  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  is  for  life  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  designed  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate protection  of  o\ir  people  against  Imposi- 
tions by  the  Executive  or  Legislative  branch. 
That  Mr.  Warren  was  completely  unsulted  for 
the  position  was  obvious.  Upon  graduating 
from  law  school,  he  had  practiced  for  only 
three  years  and  then  bad  become  and  re- 
mained a  professional  politician.  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  little  to  do 
with  the  maneuver.  It  was  handled  largely 
by  Cabot  Lodge  who  later  became  Mr.  Nixon's 
running  mate  in  his  unsuccessful  candidacy 
far  the  Presidency  and  now  Is  our  chief  ne- 
gotiator In  Paris. 

Mr.  Warren's  performance  on  the  bench 
was  what  might  well  have  been  anticipated. 
He  had  no  conception  of  the  Constitutional 
functioning  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  hav- 
ing been  an  extreme  liberal  In  California 
soon  converted  that  body  to  a  legislative  or- 
gan for  the  righting  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  wrongs  which  Inflicted  our  nation. 
Through  decisions  admittedly  based  upon  so- 
cial philosophy,  rather  than  upon  legal  prec- 
edence, he  UteraUy  destroyed  the  baslo  legal 
foundation  of  our  country  built  up  over  the 
years  and  substituted  therefor  changing  and 
changeable  whims  which  left  us  with  no 
foimdatlon  upon  which  to  evolve  a  nation  of 
law  and  order  and  property  rights.  The  law 
of  today  might  well  not  be  the  law  of  tomor- 


respect  bordering  upon  reverence  are  now 
regarded  with  fear  and  contempt.  And  lest 
this  be  regarded  as  one  man's  opinion,  let 
It  be  remembered  that  Bfr.  Warren's  Court, 
as  It  came  to  be  known.  Is  the  only  Supreme 
Court  in  all  our  history  to  be  publicly  and 
formally  criticized  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
Justices. 

Getting  away  from  the  sweeping  policies 
of  Mr.  Warren's  administration  and  viewing 
the  obvious  results,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  thovisands  of  dangerous  criminals  are 
today  walking  our  streets  and  terrorizing 
our  people  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Warren's  radi- 
cal conception  of  the  Constitutional  protec- 
tions due  individuals?  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  Mr.  Warren's  social  conceptions 
enacted,  yes  enacted,  Into  law  by  our  Su- 
preme Cotirt  have  stimulated  the  campus 
uprisings  and  ghetto  riots  we  are  witness- 
ing? Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  War- 
ren more  than  any  other  man  Is  responsible 
for  the  deterioration  of  our  three-division 
system  of  government  resulting  In  over- 
whelming power  in  the  Executive  branch 
and  the  almost  complete  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility by  our  Congress?  Is  this  not  the 
man  who  more  than  anyone  else  has  cast 
doubt  upon  our  religious  conceptions  by 
forbidding  prayer  in  our  schools  and  con- 
tributed to  our  moral  deterioration  through 
permitting  the  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic materials? 

The  nation  owes  a  "debt  of  gratitude"  to 
this  man?  Not  in  my  book.  And  I  hope  not 
really,  in  President  Nixon's  book.  Mr.  Nixon, 
during  his  campaign,  said  time  after  time 
he  wanted  Supreme  Court  Justices  who 
would  interpret  rather  than  legislate.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  appears  to  be  that  sort  of 
man.  Let  vis  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  future 
appointments  will  be  equally  promising. 


Ilie  result  has  been  the  complete  under- 
mining of  the  confidence  of  our  people  in 
the  Court  aa  the  guardian  of  their  rl^ta. 
The  Justices  which  once  were  regarded  with 


THE  ABUSE  OF  LIBERTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  we  think  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  we  realize  that  a  single  word  holds 
the  essence  of  its  meaning — the  word 
•liberty." 

In  America  today  we  are  witnessing  a 
perversion  of  liberty  in  many  areas  of 
our  national  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  I  believe,  that  the  future  of  freedom 
in  our  Nation  is  threatened  by  the  mili- 
tants' gross  distortion  of  freedom. 

The  near- treasonable  denimciation  of 
our  Government,  the  radicals'  plans  to 
infiltrate  and  hamstring  our  economic 
.system,  the  unholy  Invasion  of  our 
churches,  the  destructive  disorder  on  our 
college  and  imlversity  campuses  are  ex- 
amples of  the  perversion  of  liberty  to 
which  I  refer. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  com- 
mitted imder  the  guise  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  and  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
a  free  people  imder  our  Constitution. 
They  have  been  possible,  and  they  have 
been  tolerated,  because  of  the  guarantees 
of  liberty  in  our  fundamental  law.  Unless 
checked,  they  will  become  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  our  liberty. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  republic  was 
young,  Mr.  President,  James  Madison, 
the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  recognized  the  kind  of  danger  the 
Nation  faces  today  when  he  said: 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abxise 
of  liberty  as  well  as  by  the  abuse  of  power. 

That  truth  needs  to  be  imderstood  by 
all  Americans  in  this  age,  and  most  es- 
pecially by  those  who  would  refrain  from 
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the  pr(K>er  use  of  power,  or  who  have 
counseled  restraint  and  leniency  in  deal- 
ing with  disorder  and  unlawful  activ- 
ities, wherever  they  may  occur. 

Madison  knew  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  as  of  course  any  reader  of  history 
knows,  that  the  misuse  of  power  can  lead 
to  tyranny.  But  it  Is  equally  true  that 
the  misuse  of  liberty  and  the  nonuse  of 
legitimate  authority  and  power  can  lead 
to  chaos  and  anarchy.  Freedom  can  be 
stifled  as  effectively  by  one  means  as  by 
the  other.  That  is  the  great  lesson  that 
history  should  teach  us  as  we  approach 
this  Fourth  of  July. 

The  recent  elections  in  which  law  and 
order  and  domestic  tranquillity  were  once 
again  revealed  as  predominant  national 
issues  should  tell  us  a  great  deal.  They 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  average  cit- 
izen is  deeply  concerned  about  the  abuse 
of  liberty  that  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  America  and  the  lack  of  action  by 
government  or  other  proper  authority  to 
counteract  it. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people,  I  be- 
lieve, are  dismayed  at  the  widespread 
effort  of  militants  to  imdermlne  and 
overthrow  our  form  of  government.  They 
are  angered  by  the  moves  of  DRUM  and 
the  SDS  to  disrupt  industrial  plants. 
They  are  outraged  by  the  radicals'  des- 
ecration of  worship  services.  And  they 
are  thoroughly  and  completely  fed  up 
with  civil  disorder  of  all  kinds,  whether 
in  the  inner  city,  the  suburbs,  in  the 
streets,  or  on  the  college  campus. 

Treasonable  talk  is  an  abuse  of  lib- 
erty. So-called  "work-in"  plans  that  aim 
at  subversion  and  disruption  of  business 
and  industry  are  an  abuse  of  liberty. 
Disruption  of  religious  worship  is  an 
abuse  of  liberty.  Seizure  of  college  build- 
ings and  the  willful  disruption  of  edu- 
cation activities  is  an  abuse  of  liberty. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

There  Ls  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  action. 

He  also  said: 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government 
proper  ever  had  a  provision  In  Its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination. 

« 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  Constitution  are  not  charters  for 
self-destruction.  Permissiveness  will  not 
preserve  freedom.  Indecislveness  by  le- 
gally constituted  authority  is  the  enemy 
of  Independence. 

This  Fourth  of  July  should  be  a  time 
for  the  American  people,  and  for  all  in 
positions  of  authority,  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  concepts  and  prtuitices 
of  a  lawful  and  orderly  society. 

Oiu:  Nation  has  the  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  duty  to  protect  itself,  by 
whatever  lawful  means  are  necessary, 
against  those  who  would  destroy  it.  And 
a  first  duty  of  government  is  to  enforce 
the  law  and  maintain  order. 

Continued  appeaswnent  of  those  who 
abuse  liberty  can  only  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  for  all. 


FEDERAL  VACCINATION  CAMPAIGN 
TO  ERADICATE  GERMAN  MEASLES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an 
important  and  informative  article  on  the 
Federal  Government's  campaign  to  erad- 


icate German  measles,  or  rubella  as  it 
is  technically  known.  The  need  for  in- 
tensive new  efforts  to  Immunize  our 
population  against  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  this  disease  was  clearly 
brought  out  this  week  in  the  course  of 
Senator  Yarborouch's  hearings  before 
the  Health  Subcommittee  on  proposals 
to  extend  the  Federal  Vaccination  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  I  welcome  the  current 
campaign  as  an  indication  of  our  com- 
mitment to  firm  action. 

As  numerous  medical  experts  have 
repeatedly  warned  in  recent  months,  the 
United  States  fswjes  the  prospect  of  an- 
other grave  epidemic  of  German  measles 
In  1970  or  1971,  and  we  must  take  action 
now  if  our  immunization  programs  are 
to  be  effective  in  preventing  the  ravages 
that  will  othenvlse  ensue  from  the  dis- 
ease. As  the  report  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  states,  in  the  epidemic  of  1964- 
65,  20,000  children  were  born  with  birth 
defects  and  over  6,000  stillbirths  were 
caused  by  the  disease. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  50  million 
children  and  child-bearing  women  are 
unprotected  against  German  measles. 
Unless  adequate  precautions  are  taken 
to  eradicate  this  disease,  thousands  of 
additional  children  will  be  bom  blind, 
deaf,  or  with  severe  heart  defects  or 
mental  retardation  because  their  moth- 
ers contracted  the  disease  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Issues  involved  in  promoting 
an  effective  vaccination  campaign 
against  German  measles,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vaccination  Attack  Against  German  Mea- 
SLES  Aimed  at  Exadicating  Disease  in  5 
Tears 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 
Washington. — A  major  Federal  campaign 
to  eliminate  Oerman  measles,  a  leading  cause 
of  birth  defects,  will  soon  be  set  in  motion. 

Though  starting  slowly,  the  effort  is  de- 
signed to  eradicate  the  disease  within  five 
years  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  1964- 
66  German  measles  epidemic,  when  20,000  in- 
fants suffered  birth  defects.  After  birth,  chil- 
dren commonly  contract  the  disease  without 
harm,  but  when  transmitted  to  a  woman 
early  In  pregnancy  it  causes  severe  damage 
to  the  developing  embryo. 

With  special  Federal  grants  from  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department's 
Communicable  Disease  Center  in  Atlanta, 
vaccination  programs  will  begin  this  fall  in 
most  states  and  major  cities,  including  Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  officials 
say.  Some  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  al- 
ready have  appropriated  their  own  funds  to 
begin  vaccine  purchases  and  immunization 
programs. 

"We  would  expect  to  begin  to  have  an  im- 
pact certainly  next  year,  and  probably,  if 
things  go  as  we  expect,  a  major  Impact  would 
be  made  in  two  yetus,  although  it  won't  fin- 
ish the  job,"  says  Dr.  F.  Robert  Preckleton 
of  the  AUanta  center.  The  Federal  goal  la 
eventually  to  Immunize  50  million  to  60  mil- 
lion children  one  year  old  to  about  10  or  11 
years  old. 

AVAiiJ^n.rrT  factor 

But  health  officials  plan  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously. While  the  vaccine,  currenUy  licensed 
for  sale  only  by  Merck  &  Oo .  doesnt  poss  any 
known  rlslcs  to  children,  much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  its  use  in  large-scale  cam- 
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paXgDB.  For  one  thing  "you  aren't  sure  bow 
many  klda  you  ne«d  to  vaccinate  to  prevent 
tbe  prevalence  of  rubella  (German  meaalee) ," 
says  Dr.  Harry  M.  Meyer  Jr.  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  He&ltb,  who  pioneered  In  de- 
▼eloi^ng  the  vaccine. 

Further,  availability  of  the  vaccine  may  be 
a  limiting  factor,  at  leaet  at  the  start.  "Ini- 
tial supplies  will  be  small,  but  there  will  be 
no  problem  as  far  as  shortages  by  the  end  of 
the  year,"  says  Dr.  Preckleton.  "It  will  then 
be  coming  off  In  sufficient  quantities,"  he 
notes. 

The  vaccine,  which  Is  made  from  a  weak- 
ened form  of  the  live  Oerman  measles  virus, 
takes  about  six  months  to  produce.  Thus, 
Merck's  output  will  Increase  progressively  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition.  Federal  ex- 
perts anticipate  that  one  or  two  other  drug 
makers — Philips  Roxane  Laboratories  Inc. 
and  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories — 
will  be  cleared  for  public  marketing  this 
year. 

Another  problem  is  money.  Federal  plans 
currently  call  for  spending  $26  million  in  the 
first  year,  enough  to  immiinlze  {>erhaps  20% 
of  the  total  goal.  HKW's  strategy  will  be  to 
concentrate  efforts  initially  in  groups  of  Chil- 
ean WEcJte  the  biggest  social  and  medical 
benefits  will  result. 

Federal  guidelines  will  urge  state  and  city 
health  departments,  which  actually  will  run 
the  immunization  campaigns,  to  give  first 
call  to  low-income  children.  The  poor  are 
usually  the  least  well  immunized  and  often 
the  most  difficult  to  reach  with  health  care 
programs,  say  experts  at  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center.  It's  expected  that,  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  immunizing  efforts  will  be 
concentrated  on  such  groups  as  Head  Start 
preschool  children  and  pupils  enrolled  in 
Federally  aided  Title  I  elementary  school 
programs,  which  are  limited  to  poverty  areas. 

"We  are  being  more  restricted  In  the  use 
of  this  vaccine  than  poUo,"  says  Dr.  Alan 
Donaldson  of  ujsw's  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  "The  feeling 
Is  that  It  can  be  handled  through  the  school 
systems  to  reach  the  target  population  more 
effectively." 

AIMING  AT  CRUDBXN 

There's  little  scientific  dispute  over  focus- 
ing the  campaign  on  children.  If  the  vac- 
cine were  given  routinely  to  adults.  It  might 
pose  the  same  hazards  for  expectant  mothers 
as  the  disease- causing  virus;  It  isn't  known 
If  the  weakened  vaccine  virus  is  still  potent 
enough  to  cross  the  placental  barrier  and 
damage  the  unborn  fetus.  With  Oerman 
measles  Infections,  the  greatest  period  of  risk 
for  women  Is  during  the  first  few  months 
of  pregnancy,  when  still  birth  or  a  variety 
of  congenital  defects,  such  as  slg^t  and  hear- 
ing loes,  often  result. 

"No  one  In  this  country  is  willing  to  rec- 
ommend Immunization  of  young  women  who 
could  potentially  be  pregnant,"  notes  Dr. 
Donaldson.  Instead,  U.S.  experts  are  assum- 
ing a  different  kind  of  risk:  That  protecting 
children  against  Oerman  measles  will  reduce 
the  spread  of  disease  rapidly  enough  to  avert 
serious  health  hazards  to  women  during  the 
next  epidemic. 

Experts  are  uncertain  when  Oerman  mea- 
sles will  peak  again.  The  last  epidemic  in 
1964-1965  was  of  major  proportions,  with 
12.5  million  cases,  probably  about  10  times 
the  current  level.  Cyclical  Increases  appear 
to  occur  every  six  to  nine  years,  but  many 
aren't  of  the  magnitude  of  the  last  epidemic. 

Thus,  Lf  all  goes  well,  health  authorities 
will  have  sufficient  time  to  immunize  most 
youngsters.  If  so.  It's  believed,  a  phenomenon 
known  as  "herd  Immunity"  will  take  effect. 
Unvaccinated  individuals  will  be  protected 
because  the  vlr\is  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
spread  easily  from  one  susceptible  person  to 
another. 

CAtmON  FOR  PKBCNANT  WOMEN 

But  if  a  sharp  increase  in  German  measles 
occurs  in  1970  or  1971  many  expectant  women 


may  face  serloiu  risks.  It's  estimated  that 
107o  to  20%  of  women  of  child-bearing  age 
are  siisceptlble  to  German  measles.  The  1964- 
1965  epidemic  resulted  in  6,250  still  births  or 
other  Infeuit  deaths,  5,000  therapeutic  abor- 
tions and  20.000  blrth-damfiged  Infants,  ex- 
perts say.  The  total  cost  in  medical,  education 
ajx(X  other  special  services  for  these  handi- 
capped children  is  estimated  at  91  billion. 

Thus,  a  lively  private  d«najid  for  the  vac- 
cine Is  likely  to  arise  for  protection  of  women. 
These  immunization  efforts,  of  course,  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  medical  caution  than 
pubUc  oampalgns  directed  at  children.  Fed- 
eral health  officials  and  the  vaccine  makers 
are  worried  that  oversights  might  needlessly 
discredit  the  vaccine. 

't'he  prime  precaution  is  to  prevent  Immu- 
nization of  pregnant  women  and  to  insure 
that  those  vaccinated  don't  become  pregnant 
for  several  months.  Physicians  are  being  ad- 
vised, for  example,  to  make  certain  that 
women  practice  an  effective  form  of  contra- 
ception after  vaccination. 

Even  so,  some  experts  are  convinced  that 
public  misunderstandings  will  arise  if  the 
vaccine  Is  widely  used  with  women.  About 
2%  to  3%  of  all  children  are  born  with  con- 
genital defects.  Thus,  the  German  measles 
vaccine  may  be  improperly  associated  with 
birth  hazards.  "The  first  deformed  child  bom 
of  a  woman  who  received  the  vaccine  will  hit 
the  headlines,"  warns  one  public  health 
specialist. 

Side  effects  produced  by  the  vaccine  In 
women  are  another  difficulty.  A  significant 
proportion  of  those  immunized,  pcu^cularly 
older  women,  experience  joint  pain  or  ar- 
thritis lasting  for  several  weeks.  This  reaction 
doesn't  occur  among  children. 

As  most  women  are  already  Immune  to 
German  measles  from  natural  exposure,  it's 
considered  essential  to  identify  specifically 
those  who  are  susceptible  and  need  protec- 
tion. While  a  highly  accurate  laboratory  test 
is  available,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  trained 
technicians  and  facllltiee  to  perform  it. 


THE  ROLE  OF  MANPOWER  IN  THE 
FUTURE  OF  COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  June  30,  1969,  I  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  at  the  65th 
regular  meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Coal  Mining  Institute.  The  annual  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  text  of  my  speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed"in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Role  or  Manpower  in  the  FVtore  or 
Coal 

(By  Robert  C.  Byrd,  U.S.  Senator  from  West 
Virginia) 

President  Sbubart,  members  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute,  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  want  to  thank  George 
Judy  for  his  kind  introduction,  and  also  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  your  program 
chairman,  Oren  Bridwell,  for  inviting  me  to 
make  the  keynote  address  here  today. 

Perhaps,  I  should  also  include  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  those  farsighted  individuals  who 
Initially  selected  such  a  delightful  location 
as  Estes  Park  as  the  permanent  site  of  this 
meeting.  The  climate  here  is  a  welcome  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  traditional  Washington, 
D.C.,  summers. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss coal's  problems  with  coal  people.  As 
you  know,  my  State  of  West  Virginia  is  the 
Nation's  leading  producer  of  coal.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  a  subject  that  holds  real  Inter- 
est for  me. 

Because  you  are  coal  oriented,  because  coal 
has  been  much  on  the  mind  of  the  public 
of  late,  I  can  perform  my  role  as  keynoter 


and  enunciate  the  Issues  of  Interest  only  In 

serious  terms. 

The  titles  of  the  addresses  you  have  sched- 
uled reflect  a  forward-looking  attitude.  Tou 
are  searching  for  the  latest  knowledge  avail- 
able in  all  sectors  of  the  coal  Industry.  Your 
speakers  have  been  given  the  task  of  bringing 
you  up-to-date  by  stressing  "What's  new"— 
What's  New  In  Coal;  What's  New  in  Produc- 
tion; Our  New  plants  and  Coal;  What's  New 
in  Safety  Regulation;  What's  New  with  the 
Manufacturers. 

You  are  looking,  of  course,  for  Information 
and  Ideas  that  can  benefit  your  individual 
operations.  There  certainly  is  nothing  rep- 
rehensible in  that.  In  fact,  your  bosses,  the 
stockholders,  would  soon  set  you  back  on 
course  If  you  did  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  topics  scheduled  in 
your  sessions  leads  me  to  believe  that  you 
hope  to  gain  from  this  meeting  something 
beyond  more  efficient  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  your  own  company  operations. 
The  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  recla- 
mation, safety,  research,  and  dust  control 
indicates  a  determination  to  come  to  grips 
with  problems  that  are  affecting  the  total 
image  of  the  coal  industry. 

This  determination  gives  evidence  of  an 
Introspective  mood  that  has  come  over  the 
coal  industry  in  recent  years.  You  are  be- 
ginning to  examine  yourselves  and  your  ac- 
tivities with  some  of  the  detachment  of  an 
outsider.  Such  a  perspective  Is  always  good. 
In  your  case.  It  has  brought  you  face  to  face 
with  some  of  the  most  Important  Issues  to 
challenge  any  industry  in  this  century. 

In  acknowledging  the  need  to  solve 
the  problems  these  issues  pose,  however,  you 
must  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  bigger, 
more  fundamental  problem — one  that  under- 
lies the  others.  That  problem  is  the  shortage 
of  professional  manpower. 

Today,  a  rapidly  growing,  affluent  society 
is  demanding  products  that  will  provide  it 
with  the  kind  of  living  it  wants.  The  minerals 
industry,  which,  with  agriculture,  supplies 
the  raw  materials  and  energy  for  such  prod- 
ucts, is  expanding  to  meet  the  challenge — 
and  problems  always  accompany  expansion. 

Problems  in  production,  transportation, 
marketing,  and  the  environment  are  com- 
mon, in  varying  degrees,  throughout  the 
minerals  sector.  They  come,  are  solved,  and 
they  go,  but  the  bigger  problem — that  of  ob- 
taining the  trained  manpower  needed  to  pro- 
vide both  socially  and  economically  accept- 
able solutions  to  Industry  problems — has  be- 
come a  constant  companion.  In  fact,  in  the 
coal  industry  the  shortage  of  professionals 
is  fast  becoming  critical. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  production 
workers,  although  I  am  aware  of  estimates, 
indicating  that,  to  meet  projected  demand, 
the  coal  Industry  will  need  to  recruit  thou- 
sands of  such  workers  In  years  to  come. 

My  concern,  rather,  is  about  the  minerals 
engineers  and  scientists  which  that  expan- 
sion will  require.  In  too  many  instances,  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  graduating  de- 
creasing nmnbers  of  these  professionals  at 
the  very  time  when  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices is  accelerating.  Let  us  take  a  quick  look 
at  one  important  example. 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  number  of  schools 
with  accredited  programs  in  mining  engineer- 
ing has  dwindled  from  36  to  17.  Twenty  years 
ago  nearly  500  mining  engineers  were  grad- 
uated each  year  in  this  country;  ten  years 
ago  that  number  had  dropped  to  238.  This 
year  we  are  graduating  only  110!  W.  Va.  Uni- 
versity graduated  3 ! 

Along  with  mining  enigneers,  graduates 
with  degrees  in  such  disciplines  as  chemistry 
and  physics  are  Indispensable  to  a  healthy, 
progressive  coal  industry.  But  coal  is  com- 
peting for  such  graduates  with  other  mineral 
industries,  and  without  much  success.  In 
turn,  the  minerals  industry  as  a  whole  is 
competing  for  scientific  talent  against  the 
glamour  fields  of  aerospace,  defense,  and 
nuclear  science — again  without  much  success. 
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While  society  calls  for  an  Increase  in  vhe 
output  of  raw  materials,  the  professional 
manpower  needed  to  accomplish  the  Increase 
is  being  attracted  Instead  into  the  fields  that 
consume  this  output. 

Recent  congressional  testimony  reveals  that 
the  professional  manpower  problem  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  acute  In  government 
mineral  agencies,  which  also  need  young 
innovative  minds  to  cope  with  problems  too 
large  and  too  fundamental  to  be  funded  by 
the  private  sector.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
offers  a  striking  example  of  this  manpower 
shortage.  While  the  Bureau  has  some  of  the 
outstanding  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
Nation,  its  success  in  attracting  young  pro- 
fessionals has  been  very  limited. 

As  a  result,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  an 
aging  organization.  Bureau  officials  tell  me 
that  out  of  a  staff  of  several  hundred  pro- 
fessionals In  the  Bureau's  coal  research  divi- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  1969;  only  four 
persons  under  41  years  of  age  held  Ph.D  de- 
grees. There  was  Just  one  person  under  30 
with  this  degree. 

Now,  I  am  not  Implying  that  young  Ph.  D's 
have  a  monopoly  on  brains;  however,  I  sub- 
mit that  they  are  on  closer  terms  with  the 
latest  in  academic  knowledge.  It  Is  to  them 
that  we  must  txim  to  ask,  in  the  words  of 
your  program,  "what's  new"  In  the  disci- 
plines on  which  progress  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry depends.  Further,  I  contend  that  the 
InqiUsitiveness  and  fresh  approaches  needed 
for  progress  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
young  minds,  imfettered  by  the  frustra- 
tions of  a  long  career  and  unhampered  by 
the  barriers  Imposed  on  a  well-entrenched 
professional. 

What  kind  of  "progress"  is  threatened  by 
the  coal  industry's  manpower  shortage? 
Three  kinds  of  progress  which  together  con- 
stitute the  Industry's  hope  for  future  vi- 
tality. Let  me  discuss  them  in  some  detail. 
The  first  kind  of  progress  would  consist 
of  expanding  the  coal  industry's  capacity  to 
meet  electric  utility  demands — which  are 
certain  to  grow. 

New  coal-fired  generating  units  on  order 
in  1967  will,  when  completed,  result  in  ad- 
ditional demand  for  almost  157  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  As  for  the  future,  reliable 
estimates  are  that  the  demand  for  bitumi- 
nous coal  for  all  purposes  could  be  on  the 
order  of  700  million  tons  a  year  by  1980, 
with  some  600  million  tons  of  this  amount  or 
more  being  used  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Your  success  in  this  market,  however,  de- 
pends on  coal's  ability  to  beat  the  price  of 
competing  fuels.  The  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  growth  of  electric  utilities  and  the 
growth  of  the  coal  Industry  will  continue 
only  as  long  as  this  price  advantage  exists. 
How  long  will  it  exist,  without  fresh  tech- 
nological talent  to  solve  the  perennial  prob- 
lems of  rising  costs? 

The  second  kind  of  progress  would  be 
represented  by  a  significant  improvement  in 
the  Industry's  ability  to  deal  with  problems 
of  health,  safety,  and  the  environment.  We 
must  recognize  these  problems,  and  the 
threat  they  pose  to  the  fullest  future  use 
of  America's  coal  resources.  The  industry 
is  beginning  to  commit  itself  to  a  search  for 
solutions,  and  the  Government,  I  believe,  is 
committed  to  help  it.  But  neither  Govern- 
ment nor  industry  will  get  to  first  base 
without  a  transfusion  of  new  professional 
talent. 

Coal  mine  health  and  safety  problems,  for 
example,  cannot  be  solved  In  the  long  run  ex- 
cept through  research.  Legislation  may 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  these  problems,  in 
the  short  run,  but  it  cannot  solve  them.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  develop  radically  new 
mining  systems  that  Incorporate  more  effec- 
tive provisions  for  health  and  safety.  Such 
a  research  effort,  properly  conducted,  will  re- 
quire the  services  of  many  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. Not  enough  of  them  are  available 
today. 


Likewise,  research  is  the  best  and  ultimate 
answer  to  the  industry's  environmental  prob- 
lems— air  and  water  pollution,  and  land  dam- 
age. These  problems,  like  those  of  health  and 
safety,  are  intimately  related  to  the  current 
technology  of  the  coal  Industry.  Lasting 
solutions  will  come  only  virlth  dramatic  Im- 
provements In  that  technology. 

Finally,  the  third  type  of  progress  on 
which  the  coal  industry's  future  depends  is 
progress  in  the  conversion  of  coal  to  electric 
power  and  fiuld  fuels.  In  spite  of  the  optimis- 
tic predictions  for  the  electric  utility  mar- 
ket, operators  can  111  afford  to  stand  pat, 
tying  their  future  to  the  steam  generating 
market.  This  market  is  noted  for  fiexibility 
in  relation  to  the  fuel  It  uses.  Either  eco- 
nomics or  customer  preference^ — and  by  the 
latter  I  mecm  social  pressures  against  pollu- 
tion and  Inadequate  working  conditions  as 
judged  by  today's  standards — could  cause 
this  market  to  turn  to  other  fuels.  These 
factors  should  encourage  a  search  for  greater 
diversification  in  markets  for  coal. 

One  form  this  diversification  could  take 
would  be  the  development  of  new  ways  to 
convert  coal  to  electricity— ways  that  do  not 
share  the  disadvantages  of  steam  generation. 
One  of  the  most  promising  of  these  is  MHD, 
magneto  hydrodynamic  power.  This  exotic 
technological  development,  If  perfected, 
promises  to  extract  more  electricity  from  a 
ton  of  coal  than  do  today's  best  steam  plants, 
and  also  promises  lo  produce  far  fewer  pol- 
lutants in  the  bargain. 

Another  form  of  diversification,  of  course, 
would  be  the  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels.  Economic  methods  for  convert- 
ing coal  to  synthetic  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels 
have  long  been  a  desirable  goal  of  coal  re- 
search, but  the  day  when  synthetic  fuels 
will  become  a  necessity  to  the  U.S.  energy 
market  may  be  much  closer  than  we  think. 
A  recent  issue  of  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News  quotes  Dr.  John  E.  Kircher,  an  execu- 
tive of  Continental  Oil  Co.,  as  saying,  "This 
Nation  Is  not  finding  petroleum  reserves  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
demand." 

Dr.  Kircher  believes  that.  If  domestic 
sources  continue  to  supply  their  present  per- 
centages of  total  demand,  the  U.S.  oil  indus- 
try will  have  to  be  producing  about  14  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  in  1980.  To  achieve  this 
production  rate,  the  industry  must  discover 
about  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  each  year.  But 
such  a  discovery  rate  has  been  attained  only 
three  times  before  in  our  history — most  re- 
cently on  the  Arctic  Slope. 

Natural  gas,  the  premium  fuel  for  the  ex- 
panding home-heating  market,  Is  also  facing 
the  possibility  of  supply  shortages.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — a  former 
head  of  the  Federal  Power  Commissions 
Bureau  of  Natural  Gas — has  predicted  that 
a  pinch  in  certain  areas  could  develop  as 
early  as  next  winter. 

Nuclear  power  may  become  a  competitor  in 
tomorrow's  energy  markets,  but.  as  of  now, 
that  Is  by  no  means  certain.  Fabulous  sums 
have  been  spent  by  the  Government  to  de- 
velop peaceful  vises  for  nuclear  energy.  The 
nuclear  reactor  for  commercial  generation  of 
electricity  has  so  far  involved  public  ex- 
penditure of  well  over  $2  billion  research 
and  development,  and  expenditures  to  this 
end  continue  to  be  made  at  a  rate  of  well 
over  $200  million  annually.  But  reactors  for 
generating  electric  power  have  not  become 
operational  as  rapidly  as  was  once  expected. 
Thermal  pollution  and  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal have  posed  especially  thorny  barriers, 
and  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  nuclear 
fuels  may  not  be  as  plentiful  as  was  once 
believed. 

Having  a  choice  of  fuels  aids  the  economy 
by  stimulating  the  competition  that  helps 
to  keep  prices  stable.  Converting  solid  energy 
sources  to  liquid  or  gaseous  forms  is  a  way 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  the  consum- 
er's freedom  of  choice.  On  the  other  hand, 
relying    wholly   on    new   discoveries   of   oil, 


natural  gas,  and  uranium  could  lead  to  costly 
slow-downs  should  those  discoveries  fall  to 
materialize. 

Of  the  three  solid  energy  sources  available 
for  fuel  synthesis — oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and 
coal — coal  Is  the  most  attractive.  Its  reserves 
are  huge  and  its  deposits  are  distributed 
closest  to  the  major  markets,  giving  coal  an 
important  cost-of-transportatlon  advantage. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  enormous  potential  contained  in 
this  Nation  s  coal  deposits,  and  acted  to  In- 
sure the  wise  utilization  of  that  potential  by 
establishing  an  Office  of  Coal  Research  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  nine  years,  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  slightly  over  $57  million 
dollars  to  be  used  in  coal  research.  The  fiscal 
1970  budget  carries  a  request  for  another 
$13.3  million  dollars. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  truism  that  in  times  of 
high  taxes  and  tight  budgets  we  must  be 
highly  selective  in  establishing  priorities  for 
spending.  With  this  In  mind,  I  still  feel 
strongly  that,  coal  research,  like  coal  itself, 
is  one  of  America's  best  Investment  expendi- 
ture bargains. 

As  of  today,  conversion  of  coal  to  gas  and 
gasoline  is  technically  feasible,  but  not  com- 
mercially practicable  in  America.  We  recall 
that  in  World  War  II,  when  Germany  was 
short  of  petroleum,  the  Nazi  war  machine 
operated  successfully  on  fuel  synthesized 
from  coal.  As  a  war  measure,  the  U.S.  also 
did  extensive  work  on  coal  conversion.  We 
may  well  ask,  in  light  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, why  synthetic  fuels  have  never  be- 
come competitive. 

The  answer  is  involved,  but  it  can  be  ex- 
plained partly,  at  least,  in  terms  of  mistaken 
priorities.  Today,  conversion  of  coal  to  gaso- 
line remains  largely  captive  to  the  old  Ger- 
man technology.  Before  and  during  the  war 
the  Germans  withdrew  from  the  scientific 
community,  and  there  was  no  exchange  of 
research  results.  At  the  war's  end.  when  de- 
tails of  their  technology  became  available, 
their  advances  In  synthetic  fuels  production 
gave  our  scientists  much  m.iterlal  for  study. 
This  material,  however,  was  deemed  of  less 
immediate  importance  than  wa,s  missile,  Jet, 
and  other  military  technology. 

At  this  time,  too,  we  were  anticipating 
petroleum  surpluses  as  new  production  ca- 
pacity, developed  to  meet  wartime  needs,  be- 
came available  as  a  source  of  peacetime  sup- 
plies. There  was,  In  consequence,  no  press- 
ing demand  for  coal  conversion  research,  and 
many  scientists  preferred  to  associate  them- 
selves with  aircraft,  rocket,  electronic,  and 
nuclear  work.  Then  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  "shoot  for  the  moon,"  and  space 
programs  became  a  powerful  new  magnet  for 
young  scientific  talent. 

Virtually  the  only  efforts  devoted  to  fuels 
synthesis,  meanwhile,  have  been  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search in  Its  'Project  Gasoline"  pilot  plant 
operated  by  Consolidation  Coal  Company  at 
Cresap,  West  Virginia. 

The  Bureau  scientists,  hampered  by  a 
plethora  of  priorities  and  a  paucity  of  funds, 
have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  add 
small  increments  to  German  wartime  tech- 
nology. Although  efficiencies  have  been  grad- 
ually Improved,  the  cost  reductions  have 
been  small,  resulting  chlefiy  from  refinement 
of  German  techniques  and  modernization  of 
German  eqxiipment. 

True,  there  have  been  some  encouraging 
investigations  on  the  use  of  modem  catalysts 
for  coal  conversion,  suggested  in  part  by  the 
petroleum  Industry's  successes  with  catalytic 
processes.  But  these  developments  derive 
from  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  rather  than 
from  entirely  new  concepts. 

To  provide  synthetic  fuels  on  a  fully  com- 
petitive basis  in  any  foreseeable  future,  we 
should  plan  now  to  promote  swift  tech- 
nological imppovements.  And  to  do  that,  we 
must  have  the  new  Ideas  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches that  can  be  supplied  only  by  in- 
quisitive, well-educated  minds.  Our  progress 
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in  space  has  Bbown  what  can  be  acoom- 
pUahed  by  aruch  t&lent  when  Jt  U  enllated 
m  a  decade  of  Intenalve  artentlflc  effort. 
There  Is  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  ooal,  and 
the  nation  it  serves,  oould  not  enjoy  similar 
benefits  from  far  lew  effort  and  coat. 

To  a  great  extent,  then,  progress  in  the 
00*1  Industry  depends  upon  research  of  one 
kind  or  another.  What  do  we  really  mean 
by  "researoti"?  For  my  purpose  today  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  doflnltlon  than 
the  one  given  by  the  late  Charles  F.  Ketter- 
ing. He  said. 

'•Research  Is  a  high-hat  word  that  scares 
a  lot  of  people.  It  needn't.  It  la  rather  sim- 
ple. Essentially.  It  Is  nothing  but  a  state  of 
mind — a  friendly  welcoming  attitude  toward 
change.  Going  out  to  look  for  a  change  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  It  to  come.  It  Is  the 
proMem-Bolvlng  mind  as  contrasted  with 
the  let-well-enough-alone  mind.  It  is  the 
•tomorrow'  mind  instead  of  the  'yesterday* 
mind." 

When  the  coal  Industry  seeks  to  employ 
men  with  minds  such  as  Kettering  describee, 
there  Is,  of  course,  the  queetlon  of  Incentive. 
What  comblnaitloo  of  desires  wlU  motivate  a 
high  school  or  college  student  to  choose  a 
-carcer-'ln  mineral  engineering  or  science? 
-And  «fter  that  choice  has  been  made,  what 
will  motivate  the  engineer  or  sdwitlst  to 
enlist  his  knowledge  and  talents  In  the  strug- 
gles faced  by  the  ooal  Indvistry? 

The  future  of  ooal  depends  on  successful 
competition  for  professional  services  Just  as 
much  as  it  dependa  on  markets.  How  can 
we  influence  the  "research -minded"  Indi- 
vidual In  his  choice,  first,  of  a  career,  and 
second,  of  an  employer? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers 
but  some  of  the  Immediate  needs  stand  out 
clearly. 

To  Influence  a  young  person's  choice  of  a 
career,  leverage  must  be  applied  on  the  col- 
leges and  universities  where  this  choice  Is 
made.    The    mlne«Us    industries,    therefore 
must  become  as  skillful  as  the  aerospace  in- 
dustries are  at  persuading  educational  Inatl- 
tuUons  to  set  up  appropriate  courses  of  study 
•TO   you   and    to   me.   the   reasons    why   this 
should  be  done  are  obvious.  Minerals  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  induatrtal  development 
and  supplying  them  la  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult every  year. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  schools  are  suf- 
ficienuy  aware  of  this  yet.  Some  seem  to  be 
mesmerized  by  the  glamour  of  space  ex- 
ploration and  defense  projects.  As  a  mining 
engineer  recently  said,  speaking  of  his  field 
It  s  the  same  ciurlculum  taught  In  the  same 
way  it  was  taught  33  years  ago  when  I 
graduated." 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  example  of  the  lack  of 
"relevance*^  we  so  frequently  hear  college 
students  complain   about  today. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  problem  how- 
ever—Influencing scientists  and  engineers  to 
work  for  the  coal  Industry— coal  men  must 
look  to  themselves  and  their  own  Image  for 
the  solution.  Coal's  public  image  to  many 
may  be  tarnished.  Attempts  at  Improvement 
must  come  from  the  Industry  itself. 

The  most  Impressive  step  forward  the  in- 
dustry could  take.  In  my  Judgment,  would  be 
a  genuine,  all-out  commitment  to  technolog- 
ical progress.  The  industry  will  have  to  dem- 
onstrate that  It  is  not  contributing  to  more 
problems  than  It  is  solving.  Porums  like  this 
one  offer  exceUent  opportunities  for  such 
demonstrations,  opportunities  to  establish  a 
climate  that  wHl  attract  a  bigger  share  of  the 
Nation's  best  students.  That  Is  why  I  am  en- 
couraged by  your  emphasis  on  "what's  new." 

I  believe  there  are  intelligent,  energetic, 
ambitious  young  people  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  who  can  be  attracted  to  pursue 
careers  in  the  coal  industry.  It  U  up  to  all  of 
us  to  show  them  how  the  Industry  can  offer 
them  a  meaningful  and  relevant  way  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  to  utilize  their  abilities 
for  the  good  of  all. 
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Let  us  enlist  this  manpowar  In  the  bright 
future  of  coal. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  some  talk,  perhaps  more  «>ecula- 
tiv*  than  factual,  about  the  need  for 
some  rather  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that  peo- 
ple in  the  rural  areas  of  America  have 
been  wasteful  and  have  built  far  more 
hospital  rooms  than  they  have  patients 
to  occupy  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps 
some  funds  should  be  diverted  from  hos- 
pital construction  to  the  building  of 
clinics  such  as  private  physicians  regu- 
larly provide  as  part  of  their  services  in 
the  treatment  of  patients. 

I  do  not  pretent  to  know  about  the  sit- 
uation in  all  of  the  States,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  do  know  that  my  own  State  of 
Nebraska  has  not  wasted  any  Hill-Bur- 
ton funds. 

Nebraskans  have  been  good  stewards 
of  the  fimds  they  have  received,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  facts  reported  in  an  article 
in  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and 
Nebraska  State  Journal  on  Wednesday 
June  18. 

I  respectfully  request  permission  to 
place  the  text  of  this  article,  entitled 
"Nebraska's  Rural  Hospitals  More  Than 
Half  Pull,"  in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  especially  to 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Joe  R.  Seacrest, 
past  president  of  the  Lincoln  Hospital 
and  Health  Council  and  now  a  member 
of  the  State  hospital  advisory  council. 
He  points  out,  very  appropriately,  that 
State  and  local  hospital  coimcils  have 
authority  to  see  that  Hill-Burton  funds 
go  to  projects  with  highest  priorities 
based  on  State  and  local  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  report  on 
Nebraska's  stewardship  in  managing  Its 
hospital  construction  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nebraska's    Rural    HosprrALs    More    Than 
Half  Pull 

Washington  critics  of  half  empty  rural 
hosplUls  built  with  federal  Hill-Burton  aid 
would  find  slim  pickings  in  Nebraska  to  help 
their  current  case  of  diverting  more  money 
to  metropolitan  hospitals. 

Only  a  dozen  had  less  than  50%  average 
dally  occupancy  during  1968,  according  to 
statistics  in  the  1969  State  Hospital  Plan  by 
which  the  federal  aid  Is  granted.  Another 
source,  the  American  Hospital  Assn.  listing 
as  of  last  February,  shows  10  Nebraska  hos- 
pitals half  empty  on  any  given  day. 

Of  the  12.  only  five  were  built  with  federal 
aid.  early  In  the  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram years.  All  but  the  Lutheran  In  Beatrice 
are  In  smaller  rural  areas. 

The  other  11  are  Broken  Bow,  Chappell 
West    Point,     Oxford,    Mullen.    Bridgeport 
Pawnee  City,  Rushvllle,  Franklin,  Spalding 
and  Genoa. 

Verne  Pangborn  State  Health  Dept.  hos- 
pital and  medical  facility  division  chief,  says 
Nebraska  has  built  more  outstate  hospitals 
but  those  aided  In  metropolitan  Omaha  and 
Lincoln  are  much  bigger. 

A  compilation  April  1  this  year  on  total 
spending  since  Hill-Burton  emerged  In  1947 
supports  his  claim. 

Of  »29,535.266  federal  funds  received  In  22 


years.  •14,173,898  has  gone  to  Lincoln  and 
Omaha  and  the  remaining  915381,308  to  out- 
state  projects.  This  baa  generated  more  than 
9100.6  million  of  construction  throughout 
Nebraska. 

This  flow  of  funds  waant  happenstance 
but  had  controls,  a  point  brought  out  Tues- 
day when  Washington  complaints  on  Hill- 
Burton  aid  patterns  were  discussed  by  the 
Lincoln  Hospital  and  Health  Council. 

Members  agreed  with  past  president  Joe 
R.  Seacrest  that  all  states  have  authority 
through  such  groups  as  hospital  councils 
and  health  boards,  plus  documented  state 
hospital  plans,  to  see  that  Hill-Burton  funds 
go  to  highest  priority  projects. 

Seacrest,  now  on  the  stete  advisory  hos- 
pital councU,  said  Nebraska  metropolitan 
hospitals  have  not  suffered  from  rural  over^ 
building.  Modernization  money,  a  new  cate- 
gory In  the  aid  program,  was  added  speclfl- 
caUy  to  help  update  larger,  older  hospitals 

Pangborn  points  out  the  federal  govern- 
ment's regulation  two  years  ago  that  80% 
would  be  used  as  ideal  occupancy  In  all  stat« 
aid  plans  applies  to  all  hospitals,  regardless 
of  size  or  location.  Nebraska's  overaU  dally 
occupancy  was  72%. 

He  says  the  80%  works  against  smaUer  hos- 
pitals and  favors  larger  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals. 

In  his  opinion,  Nebraska  hospitals  vrtth 
leas  than  25  beds  are  most  efficient  around 
65%  occupancy:  the  26  to  76  bed  hospital 
at  70  to  75%  occupancy;  66-150  bed  units 
when  75  to  86%  full,  and  150  and  up  bed 
hospitals,  90%  *^ 

Twenty-eight  of  the  state's  hospitals  have 
less  than  25  beds,  48  from  26  to  49  beds-  16 
from  50  to  09  beds:  14  have  100  to  199  beds 
and  eight  have  200  more. 

Hospitals  are  just  as  vital  to  rural  Ne- 
braskans as  to  New  Yorkers  when  they  are 
sick,  Pangborn  observed. 

He  says  there's  no  doubt  that  some  buUt 
early  in  Hill-Burton  history  with  or  without 
this  aid  may  ulttmately  have  their  roles 
changed  to  for  example,  nursing  homes. 
This  doesn't  mean  they  are  wasted  struc- 
ture, he  added,  because  the  character  of 
service  changes  as  all-weather  roads  make 
other  larger  hospitals  more  accessible 


GREATER  DALLAS  WOMEN'S  CHAM- 
BER OP  COMMERCE  CALLS  FOR 
100,000-ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Greater  Dallas  Women's  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  May  21,  1969,  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  southeast  Texas. 

The  members  of  the  Greater  Dallas 
Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  recog- 
nize that  the  Big  Thicket  is  unparaUeled 
in  the  richness  and  diversity  of  its  plant 
and  animal  life.  A  NaUonal  Park  Service 
study  states: 

The  forest  contains  elements  common  to 
the  Florida  everglades,  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Pied- 
mont forests,  and  the  open  woodlands  of  the 
coastal  plains. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  disappearing  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  50  acres  per  day.  Once 
It  is  gone,  it  will  be  gone  forever.  Unless 
It  Is  saved  soon,  it  will  be  gone  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Greater  Dallas  Women's 
Chamber  of  Commerce  resolution  of 
May  21.  1969,  be  printed  in  Its  entirety  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  oflQcers  certifying  the 
resolution. 


Ttotm  belBc  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RBOOiu>,  as  follows: 

GasATER  Dallas  Women's 

Chamber  or  Commerce, 

May  21, 1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouoh.       ^■ 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
the  Greater  Dallas  Women's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Dallas.  Texas  had  their  business  meet- 
ing May  21,  1069  and  the  following  resolution 
concerning  the  Big  Thicket,  this  vote  was 
one  hundred  percent  In  favor : 

"Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and  north- 
ern ecological  elements;  and 

"Whereas,  this  is  the  last  stand  In  Texas 
of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
p>ecker:  and 

"Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Greater  Dallas  Wom- 
en's Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
urges  the  preservation  of  at  least  100,000 
acres  containing  the  most  unique  areas  of 
the  Big  Thicket,  these  areas  to  be  connected 
by  environmental  corridors;  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  S4  which  would  create  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

"Mrs.  Statrakos  Condos. 

"President 
'•Mrs.  Frank  R.  PHn,Ln>s. 
"ChaiTtnan,  Big  Thicket." 


THE  MANNED  ORBITING 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Nixon  administration's  deci- 
sion not  to  proceed  with  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory. 

If  It  had  any  substantial  military  ob- 
jectives It  Is  probable  that  this  program 
violated  the  1967  Treaty  on  Principles 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space.  If 
it  had  no  military  objectives,  on  the 
other  hand,  then  certainly  it  should  have 
been  carried  out,  if  at  all.  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Si>ace  Administration. 
Moreover,  the  broad  program  goals 
stated  by  Defense  Department  spokes- 
men leave  a  great  deal  of  doubt  whether 
it  will  achieve  anything  justifying  the  $3 
billion  price. 

This  cancellation  was,  In  my  view, 
richly  and  warmly  deserved. 

While  standing  as  evidence  of  sound 
judgment  on  the  use  of  national  re- 
sources, the  MOL  decision  also  has  an- 
other significance.  Its  impact  on  the  peo- 
ple Involved  underscores  the  urgent  need 
for  planning  In  advance  for  the  conver- 
sion of  military  resources  to  peaceful 
pursuits. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times,  Correspondent  Steven  Roberts 
discussed  the  impact  of  the  MOL  con- 
tract termination  on  skilled  workers  who 
had  been  employed  on  the  project.  A 
combination  of  circumstances — this  can- 
cellation, declining  demands  of  the  space 
program,  and  a  general  uneasiness  about 
the  prospects  for  military  spending  in 
general — have  created  unemplojrment 
difficulties  for  large  numbers  of  highly 
skilled  aerospace  workers. 

Mr.  Roberts  found  that  an  emplo3rment 
counseling  concern  set  up  near  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas plant  after  the  termlna-s 


tlon  has  already  Interviewed  some  2,000 
men.  They  are  among  more  than  10,000 
workers  affected  by  the  decision. 

The  article  Is  of  special  interest  be- 
cause it  discloses  problems  for  people 
whose  skills  are  generally  thought  to  be 
at  a  premium  in  today's  economy.  If  the 
transition  Is  painful  for  highly  trained 
specialists  with  advanced  scientific  train- 
ing, it  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  envi- 
sion the  troubled  times  ahead  for  lower 
skilled  workers  if  larger  military  spend- 
ing adjustments  occur.  At  a  time  when 
we  most  need  productive,  remunerative 
employment  for  more  Americans,  we  may 
find  ourselves  putting  more  Americans 
on  the  streets. 

The  outlook  for  workers  is  but  one  of 
a  wide  range  of  challenges  associated 
with  economic  conversion.  The  National 
Economic  Conversion  Act  which  I  am 
sponsoring  along  with  34  cosponsors  Is 
offered  as  an  effort  to  deal  with  these 
dislocations  before  they  are  upon  us. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  see  that  the 
defense  outlays  associated  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam  will  be  ended — eliminating 
$16  to  $19  billion  and  some  1.3  million 
jobs  within  18  months.  At  the  same  time 
many  Members  of  Congress,  among 
whom  I  count  myself,  are  demanding 
that  non-Vietnam  military  spending  be 
held  to  prudent  levels,  certainly  far  be- 
low some  of  the  extensive  ix>st- Vietnam 
projections.  The  administration's  deci- 
sion on  MOL  Indicates  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  entirely  unsympathetic. 

In  such  circumstances  I  believe  we 
have  an  important  responsibility  to  be- 
gin the  planning  process  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Roberts'  article,  "In  De- 
fense Industry  Cutback,  Affluent  Worker 
Becomes  Just  Another  Job  Hunter,"  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Defense  Industry  Cutback,  Affluent 
Worker  Becomes  Just  Another  Job 
Hunter 

(By  gteven  V.  Roberts) 

HxTNTiNOTON  Beach,  Calif.,  Juue  21— Robert 
Himter  Is  a  46-year-old  man  with  thinning 
hair,  a  wife,  four  kids,  a  mortgage  and,  until 
10  days  ago,  a  good  Job  as  a  hydraulic  engi- 
neer at  the  huge  McDonnell-Douglas  plant  in 
this  seaside  town  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

On  June  10  the  Federal  Government,  under 
Congressional  pressure  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing, canceled  all  contracts  for  the  Air  Force's 
Manned  Orbiting  Lalsoratory  projects.  The 
93-blllion  program  was  designed  to  gather 
military  IntelUgence  from  an  orbiting  space 
station. 

Robert  Hiinter  was  one  of  more  than  10,000 
workers  affected  by  the  sudden  decision,  in- 
cluding at  least  3,600  at  the  McDonnell- 
Douglas  plant  here,  1,700  at  the  plant  In 
Santa  Monica  and  1,800  more  in  St.  Louis. 
Numerous  other  contractors  from  Sacramento 
to  Philadelphia  suffered  as  well. 

"You  kind  of  expect  something  like  this 
in  the  aerospace  Industry,  but  when  it  finally 
comes  it's  a  bell  of  a  shock."  said  Mr.  Hunter 
(the  name  Is  fictitious,  because  he  did  not 
want  his  real  name  used) . 

"The  company  has  given  me  two  weeks 
notice,  and  Lf  I  don't  find  something  by  then, 
III  start  collecting  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

HARDSHIP  FOR  KUM 

"I've  always  tried  to  put  some  money  aside, 
and  if  worse  comes  to  worse,  we  can  carry 


on  for  quite  a  while.  But  the  real  hardship 
wlU  be  for  the  kids.  If  my  savings  go,  theyil 
have  to  pay  their  own  way  through  college." 

Mr.  Hunter's  prospects  for  finding  another 
Job  are  dimmed  by  several  factors.  Many  ma- 
jor defense  contracts  are  now  phasing  out, 
and  layoffs  are  prevalent  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. The  North  American  Rockwell  plant 
near  here,  one  of  the  main  contractors  for 
the  Apollo  space  program,  has  dismissed  more 
than  20.000  men  in  the  last  two  years. 

Moreover,  Oongreeelonal  criticism  of  such 
programs  as  the  Safeguard  antlballistic-mis- 
slle  system  and  the  C-eA  jet  transport  has 
made  everybody  jittery. 

"Contractors  for  a  -lot  of  these  programs 
are  not  hiring  people.  They're  waiting  to  see 
what  happens,"  said  Jerome  Hirsch  of  Career 
Specialists,  Inc..  an  employment  counseling 
concernthat  set  up  an  office  In  a  motel  near 
the  McDonnell  plant  after  the  cutbacks  were 
announced. 

The  men  who  build  the  nation's  rockets 
and  missiles  are  a  mobile  breed,  used  to  mov- 
ing every  few  years  according  to  the  changing 
fortunes  of  different  companies. 

Mr.  Hunter  moved  here  from  North  Caro- 
lina three  years  ago.  A  random  sampling  of 
a  dozen  McDonnell  workers  showed  that  only 
one  was  a  native  of  California  and  that  her 
last  Job  had  been  in  Washington. 

"We're  used  to  seeing  people  come  and  go," 
said  Donald  Brown,  a  newspaper  editor  in 
Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  the  home  of  the  United 
Technology  Center.  "The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce says  the  average  stay  In  Sunnyvale  Is 
only  four  years." 

Most  of  the  companies  Involved  are  trying 
to  find  Jobs  for  people  who  were  working  on 
the  orbiting  laboratory  The  General  Electric 
plant  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  example,  is 
already  applying  for  new  Government  con- 
tracts that  could  utilize  some  of  the  workers. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  Individuals  who  find 
themselves  out  of  work,  the  experience  can 
be  traumatic.  This  was  evident  at  the  make- 
shift office  of  Career  Specialists,  where  more 
than  2,000  men  have  already  been  Inter- 
viewed. 

The  applicants  sat  on  a  row  of  folding 
chairs  in  the  crowded  motel  room,  clasping 
their  rteum^s  in  their  hands  as  Mr.  Hlrsch 
hastily  interviewed  them  and  set  up  appoint- 
ments with  companies  who  had  sent  re- 
cruiters to  look  over  the  available  talent. 

"I've  had  Ph.D.'s  walk  in  here  and  say  they 
were  looking  for  a  Job."  said  Mr.  Hlrsch.  a 
frenetic  young  man  with  a  lock  of  sandy  hair 
falling  over  his  face.  "They've  spent  all  that 
time  In  school  and  now  they're  out  on  the 
street.  Do  you  know  what  that  does  to  a 
man?" 

One  of  these  was  Richard  Etters,  a  35-year- 
old  physicist,  who  had  worked  in  a  special 
research  laboratory  he  had  thought  was 
Immune  to  seasonal  cutbacks. 

Dr.  Etters,  the  father  of  one  child,  said 
he  was  faced  with  a  choice: 

"It's  almost  Impossible  to  find  a  basic 
research  Job  In  industry  these  days.  Private 
Industry  is  Just  not  willing  or  able  to  support 
research  unless  It  shows  a  quick  profit.  So 
I  have  two  choices:  I  can  go  back  to  a  uni- 
versity and  do  research,  and  take  a  25  per 
cent  pay  cut.  Or  I  can  stay  in  Industry,  but 
leave  research  and  shift  to  applied  physics." 

PAT    tS   A    problem 

The  problem  of  pay  Is  a  pervasive  one,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Parker,  a  recruiter  for  the 
Control  Data  Corporation. 

"A  lot  of  these  men  who  have  a  few  years 
of  experience  in  aerospace  have  priced  them- 
selves out  of  the  market."  he  said.  "There 
aren't  many  equivalent  positions  for  them  In 
private  industry,  and  often  they  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  less." 

"Usually  you  can  negotiate  a  salary  when 
you  change  jobs,"  added  Ben  Strick,  a  tech- 
nical adviser  in  McDonnell's  purchasing  de- 
partment. "But  when  you're  laid  off  they  can 
hire  you  for  vtrtuaUy  whatever  they  want." 
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Each  age  group  has  Ita  own  problem  Moat 
oompajiles  are  not  Interested  in  men  over  40. 
and  Mr  Hlrsch  did  not  even  bother  to  set  up 
Interviews  for  several  older  men  who  did  not 
have  particularly  desirable  specialties. 

Men  between  25  and  40  are  more  attractive 
to  employers,  but  they  are  usually  heavily 
committed  financially  and  do  not  have  the 
savings  older  men  do. 

"If  I  don't  find  something  in  a  month,  I'll 
be  bankrupt."  said  Dr.  Etters. 

Men  younger  than  26  have  a  special  prob- 
lem— the  draft.  Many  can  still  receive  defer- 
ments for  working  In  a  defense  plant,  and 
dozens  of  young  engineers  and  computer  pro- 
grammers are  scrambling  for  Jobs  that  will 
appease  their  draft  boards 

"The  Impact  on  communities  surrounding 
the  affected  plants  Is  not  expected  to  be  too 
severe.  Men  who  work  In  Huntington  Beach, 
for  example,  are  spread  out  over  half  of 
Southern  California.  Even  those  who  live 
nearby  shop  in  huge  regional  centers  that  can 
more  easily  absorb  a  decline  in  business. 

One  field  that  Is  feeling  the  pinch  Is  home 
building.  Ray  Long,  a  sales  representative  for 
Pour  Seasons  Homes,  one  of  dozens  of  tracts 
springing  up  out  of  the  beanfields  of  Hunt- 
Ingtdn  Beach,  saJd: 

"Cfne  guy  signed  up  Sunday  and  then  the 
news  came  on  Monday,  and  I  gave  him  his 
money  back.  Two  other  prospects  were  also 
laid  off.  You  can't  buy  a  home  If  you  don't 
have  a  Job." 

rSABS   FOR   THE    FUTUIE 

The  cutback  In  the  space  program  has 
frightened  a  number  of  people  about  the  fu- 
ture of  areas  like  Orange  County,  which  de- 
pends very  heavily  on  defense  contracts  for 
Its  economic  well-being. 

"The  ever  present  danger  Is  a  contract  can- 
cellaUon  or  spending  cutback,"  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  said  In  a  recent  editorial.  "This 
could  lead  to  Job  layoffs  and  resultant  prob- 
lems m  such  areas  as  retail  sales,  housing, 
property  values  and  local  tax  loss." 

The  paper  urged  defense  contractors  to  di- 
versify Into  other  fields. 

The  cutback  has  also  prompted  some  men 
to  think  about  their  own  future. 

"One  man  in  the  tract  told  me  that  he  was 
selling  his  house  and  going  back  to  Detroit. 
He  couldn't  take  the  uncertainty  any  more  " 
Mr.  Long  said. 

Several  men  noted  that  a  vast  complex  to 
launch  the  laboratory  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  support  services  were  nearlng  com- 
pletion at  Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base  In 
Lompoc,  Calif.  Fourteen  men  who  had 
trained  more  than  two  years  to  operate  the 
laboratory  now  have  to  find  other  Jobs. 
jDsr  WASTEnrL 
"There  must  be  a  better  system."  said  a 
scientist.  "This  company  is  laying  off  thou- 
sands of  men.  but  In  the  near  future  they 
might  get  another  contract,  and  they'll  have 
to  build  up  their  staff  all  over  again.  This  is 
lust  wasteful." 

Yet  many  of  the  workers,  particularly 
yoxinger  ones,  find  a  special  challenge  in  the 
aerospace  industry  that  they  don't  want  to 
give  up.  Mrs.  Blrenbaum.  who  Is  25,  put  It 
this  way: 

"I  don't  do  this  for  the  salary,  and  many 
of  the  younger  people  don't  either.  They  can 
always  make  money  and  they  know  It.  and 
they  want  something  more.  I  remember  when 
I  beard  on  the  radio  that  a  satellite  I  had 
worked  on  was  launched.  I  almost  had  a 
wreck — It  was  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 
my  life.  In  a  commercial  company  you  meas- 
ure success  by  sales  figures — well,  so  what. 
Here  we're  really  doing  something  impor- 
tant." 
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OPERATION  MAINSTREAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
active  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration, Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr., 


recently  addressed  the  Cosmopolitan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Chicago.  His 
address  is  a  most  perceptive  look  at  the 
problem  of  helping  establish  minority- 
owned  businesses  and  a  very  forthright 
report  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
and  are  currently  being  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
mote minority  enterprise.  I  think  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Sandoval  reflect  the 
concern  that  President  Nixon's  admin- 
istration has  for  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  minority  enterprise  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  sincere  efforts  the  President 
is  making  to  achieve  that  goal. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Address  by  Hilart  Sakdoval,  Jr.,  ADMiNisrRA- 
TOR,  Small  Business  Administration.  Be- 
fore THE  COSMOPOLTTAN  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE. Chicago.  III.,  Junk  7,  1069 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  here  today  to 
talk  with  you. 

I  believe  we  have  a  great  deal  In  common. 

You  are  businessmen,  or  men  vitally  con- 
cerned with  business,  and  commerce.  So  am  I. 

Tou  are  members  of  a  minority  group.  So 
am  I. 

You  are  Interested  In  seeing  more  members 
of  minority  groups  become  businessmen.  So 
am  I. 

And.  as  you  know  I  am  responsible  for 
directing  a  program  that  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  us  achieve  that  goal. 

So  It  Is  that  program  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  today.  We  call  It  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  and  we  hope  It  will  provide 
opportunities  for  more  members  of  minority 
groups  to  establish  sound  businesses. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  in  the 
press  recently  that  we  have  cut  back  SBA's 
program  to  help  minorities. 

I  can  tell  you  that's  not  true. 

We're  not  cutting  back  our  efforts,  we're 
Increasing  them. 

There  have  been  reports  In  the  press  that 
SBA  Is  making  fewer  loans  to  minorities  now 
than  it  did  a  few  months  ago. 

I  can  tell  you  that's  not  true. 

I've  said  that  I  won't  play  a  numbers 
game  and  I  mean  it.  But  for  those  who  rely 
heavily  on  numbers.  I  can  say  that  we  are 
making  more  minority  loans  today  than 
at  any  time  since  the  program  was  started 
last  August. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  certain 
methods  we  are  using  in  running  the  pro- 
gram. I  dont  mind  constructive  criticism. 
I  welcome  it.  Because  through  construc- 
tive criticism  we  are  able  to  see  our  weak 
spots  and  are  able  to  take  steps  to  correct 
them. 

I  suppose  a  comparison  between  what  we 
are  doing  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
program  was  operated  by  our  predecessors 
Is  Inevitable. 

But  I  don't  believe  such  a  comparison  Is 
fair  to  either  our  predecessors  or  us.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Is  not  a  personal 
test  to  see  which  of  us  can  achieve  the 
best  record.  It's  a  long-range  program  to 
truly  help  the  minorities.  I  think  this  was 
the  goal  of  the  people  who  started  the  pro- 
gram and  It  certainly  Is  what  we  are  working 
for. 

Secondly,  the  people  who  started  the  pro- 
gram had  seven  months  experience  with  It. 
We  have  had  less  than  half  that  time — three 
months    experience    to    date. 

Conversely,  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
building  on  what  already  has  been  done.  The 
people  who  began  the  program  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  develop  the  program 
and  put  It  Into  operation. 


So  I  don't  feel  that  comparlaon  are  valid 
or  serve  any  purpose. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  beUflve  the  people 
who  started  the  program  made  a  good  start. 
They  stimulated  the  Interest  of  the  bank- 
ing  community.   We   are  continuing   these 
efforts. 

They  started  to  develop  liaison  with  com- 
munity organizations  to  find  the  people 
among  the  minorities  who  could  run  a 
business. 
We  are  continuing  to  do  this. 
They  realized  the  necessity  of  getting 
business  and  Industry  to  provide  the  man- 
agement training  and  advice  that  new  busi- 
nesses require  If  they  are  to  succeed.  We 
agree  this  Is  necessary.  We  found  this  was 
one  area  that  was  lagging  In  development  and 
we  are  really  concentrating  on  It. 

However,  we  can  and  must  Improve  on 
what  has  been  started  so  we  have  made  some 
changes  which  we  believe  will  accomplish 
that  Improvement. 

I  think  the  fact  we  have  made  some 
changes  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  Incor- 
rect conclusion  that  we  are  lessening  our 
efforts  In  the  minority  enterprise  program. 
Let  me  say  again,  that's  not  true. 
I  found  that  the  minority  program  was 
split  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Agency's  op- 
erations. We  felt  we  should  make  It  a  vital 
part  of  our  overall  operations  and  so  we 
changed  that.  I  found  a  dozen  people  in 
Washington  and  60  or  70  "team"  members 
In  certain  cities  working  apart  from  our 
field  offices  on  the  minority  program.  The 
teams  had  responsibility  but  no  authority. 
And  our  field  offices  had  the  authority  but 
no  responsibility. 

We  felt  a  different  approach  would  be  more 
effective  and  we  changed  that. 

You  know,  we  have  nearly  900  people  in 
our  Washington  office  and  some  3.000  more 
in  our  field  offices. 

I  want  all  of  these  jjeople  to  be  concerned 
with  the  minority  program.  More  Important — 
I  want  them  to  be  concerned  and  working 
In  our  effort. 

So  I've  made  our  regional  offices  respon- 
sible for  the  program  and  have  given  them 
the  authority  to  carry  It  out. 

We  are  going  to  continue  sending  our 
people  Into  the  inner  cities  and  ghettos  and 
the  commtmitles  across  the  country  where 
the  minorities  live.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
more  minority  staff  members  working  to 
help  the  minorities. 

I  don't  think  anyone  knows  the  problems 
of  the  Black-American  or  understands  him 
better  than  another  Black-American — a  soul 
brother. 

I  don't  think  anyone  knows  the  problems 
of  a  Mexican-American  or  luiderstands  him 
better  than  a  Mexican-American,  a  compadre. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  more  Black  staff 
members  going  into  Black  communities.  And 
we  are  going  to  have  more  Spanish-speaking 
staff  members  going  into  Spanish  speaking 
sections  than  we  had  before. 

And  we  are  going  to  have  more  minorities 
In  top  Jobs  In  SBA  helping  set  policy  and 
advising  us  on  how  we  can  best  run  a  minor- 
ity program. 

When  we  took  office,  otir  "team"  in  Los 
Angeles  had  only  one  person  that  could  speak 
Spanish.  That's  Just  not  good  enough  in  the 
olty  with  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation In  the  country.  We've  changed  that. 

I  found  that  the  "team"  in  New  York  City 
bad  only  two  Black  and  one  Puerto  Rlcan 
member.  That's  not  enough  In  the  city  with 
the  largest  Black  population  In  the  nation 
and  a  large  group  of  Puerto  Rlcan  people.  So 
we've  added  six  new  minority  team  members 
already — four  Spanish  speaking  and  two 
Black  members  and  two  other  Black  members 
are  going  to  Join  the  team  shortly.  And,  we'll 
add  more. 

We  have  heard  some  criticism  because  I 
said  we  will  make  sound  loans.  This  in  some 
way  has  been  misconstrued  to  mean  we  are 
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tightening  up  on  our  criteria  and  It  will  be 
difficult  for  minorities  to  get  loans. 

That's  not  true.  I  haven't  changed  any  of 
the  existing  criteria  for  minorities  to  qualify 
for  a  loan. 

When  I  say  I  want  our  offices  to  make 
sound  loans.  I  mean  that  when  we  help  put  a 
man  In  business  we  want  to  be  reasonably 
certain  we  have  all  the  back-up  help — both 
management  and  technical — that  he  is  going 
to  need  so  that  he  will  own  a  going  business 
a  year  or  two  years  or  five  years  from  now, 
and  not  become  merely  a  statistic  on  our 
loan  reports  for  the  month  we  make  the  loan. 

It  doesn't  mean,  because  I  want  a  sound 
loan,  that  we  won't  take  risks.  We  will  take 
risks.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
to  make  some  mistakes  along  the  way. 

But  I'm  not  afraid  of  making  mistakes  If 
we  can  learn  from  them.  So  I  say  to  you  that 
we  are  going  to  take  risks,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  mistakes.  But  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  make  progress. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  don't  believe  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  will  be  found  In  any  score 
sheet  or  statistical  report. 

We're  not  dealing  In  numbers.  We're  deal- 
ing with  human  beings.  We're  dealing  with 
people's  lives  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  proof  of  our  suc- 
cess will  be  found  In  the  number  of  loans  we 
make. 

I  believe  the  success  will  be  found  In  a 
store  you  can  see  like  the  franchise  business 
we  helped  open  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

I  don't  believe  the  proof  of  our  efforts  will 
be  In  the  dollar  volume  of  loans  we  can 
report. 

I  believe  the  success  will  be  found  In  the 
black  trucker  and  the  black  and  Mexican- 
American  auto  parts  dealers  that  Interna- 
tional Harvester.  Safeway  Truck  Lines,  Chrys- 
ler Corporation,  local  banks  and  SBA  all 
helped  put  In  business  In  Kansas  City  two 
weeks  ago. 

I  don't  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will 
be  found  In  annual  loan  rates  we  set  or  can 
quote  to  the  press. 

I  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will  be 
found  In  the  Martin  Luther  King  Sr.  Nursing 
Home  that  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Foun- 
dation, local  banks  and  SBA  all  helped  estab- 
lish in  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

I  don't  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will 
be  found  In  the  number  of  news  releases  we 
issue  on  the  program. 

I  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will  be 
•  found  In  the  dry  cleaning  store  located  in  the 
Chicago  ghetto  that  a  local  development 
company,  a  local  bank  and  SBA  helped  mi- 
nority people  buy  from  white  owners  this 
week. 

I  can  say  to  you  truthfully  my  friends:  We 
are  not  lessening  our  efforts.  We  are  In- 
creasing them. 

We  are  not  cutting  back  on  our  program. 
We  are  expaxidlng  It. 

We  are  not  lees  concerned.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  how  we  can  Improve  our 
program  to  make  It  serve  the  minorities 
better. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  second  largest 
minority  group  In  the  nation  for  39  years 
now.  I've  been  the  route.  I  know  the  prob- 
lems the  minorities  face  and  I  can  tell  you  I 
mean  to  face  up  to  those  problems  with  all 
the  resources  at  my  oonunand. 

I  hop>e  that  when  It  comes  time  for  us 
to  turn  the  program  over  to  our  successors, 
that  they  will  look  for  Improvements  and 
win  seek  new  methods  of  Increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  Improve  on  our  record. 

And  If.  when  It  comes  time  for  us  to  pass 
the  baton  to  the  next  man.  we  can  walk 
past  a  new  Black  or  Mexican-American  or 
Indian  or  other  minority-owned  business 
and  say  we  had  a  little  something  to  do  with 
helping  a  fellow  American  become  a  success- 


ful businessman,  then  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  say  we  achieved  some  success. 

I  hope  all  of  jrou  will  Join  us  at  SBA  In 
working  toward  that  day. 


INTERPRETATION  OP  RIGHT  TO 
STRIKE  PROVISION  IN  FORCED 
LABOR    CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  on  the  floor  about  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention.  Included  in 
my  remarks  was  a  substantial  quote 
from  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  concerning  the  application 
of  this  convention  to  existing  constitu- 
tional law.  Mr.  Goldberg's  analysis  dem- 
onstrates clearly  why  ratiflcation  of  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention  would  not  con- 
flict with  our  own  laws  governing  labor- 
management  relations. 

Opponents  of  ratification  have  sug- 
gested that  adoption  of  this  treaty  might 
raise  havoc  with  State  and  Federal  laws 
which  prohibit  certain  types  of  employ- 
ees from  striking — for  example,  New 
York's  Conlin-Wadlin  Act.  They  con- 
tend that  there  would  then  be  two  con- 
flicting clauses  in  our  legal  framework 
concerning  the  procedure  for  handling 
strikers  and  what  would  constitute  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  arresting  them. 

But  as  Mr.  Goldberg  made  abundantly 
clear  in  his  remarks  before  a  Human 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  this  convention 
would  not  be  applicable  to  criminal 
sanctions  invoked  for  violations  of  court 
orders  such  as  the  ones  which  are  issued 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Currently,  when  one  is  sent  to  prison  for 
violating  a  valid  injunction  issued  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
one  is  incarcerated  for  contempt  of 
court.  One  is  not  jailed  for  striking  even 
though  the  terms  of  the  statute  may 
forbid  or  prohibit  certain  types  of  ac- 
tivities. One  is  jailed  for  defying  a  court 
order. 

Similarly,  when  one  commits  an  as- 
sault, even  though  it  might  be  in  con- 
nection with  a  perfectly  legal  strike,  one 
is  not  entitled  to  immunity.  The  offense 
for  which  the  indictment  is  issued  is  not 
for  exercising  one's  constitutional  right 
to  engage  in  strike  activities.  Rather,  one 
is  sent  to  jail  under  those  circumstances 
for  violating  our  criminal  statutes  out- 
lawing Eissaults. 

Thus,  In  both  these  instances,  one  can- 
not be  jailed  under  our  existing  legal 
code  for  participating  in  a  strike.  The 
right  to  strike  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  basic  freedoms  of  those  who  work. 
One  can  be,  however,  sent  to  prison  for 
violating  a  court  order.  Hence,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's interpretation  is  correct  when  he 
enunciates  that  the  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention would  not  contravene  with  any 
of  our  own  legal  rights  or  statutes. 

We  have  been  looking  at  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's analysis.  But  another  former  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz,  has  also 
taken  the  position  that  the  ratification 
of  this  convention  would  definitely  not 
conflict  with  our  existing  legal  code.  One 
would  be  hard  put  to  challenge  the  legal 
expertise  of  these  eminent  lawyers  and 
therefore  their  position  on  this  conven- 
tion seems  most  cogent  and  convincing 
to  me. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  in  these 
conventions,  then  let  us  demonstrate  this 
to  the  world  by  letting  our  actions  cor- 
respond to  our  lipservice.  Our  Inertia  in 
acting  upon  this  and  the  other  Human 
Rights  Conventions  have  dismayed  those 
concerned  citizens  of  the  world  sensitive 
to  the  plight  of  mankind  while  providing 
our  adversafies  with  sufficient  fodder  for 
their  propaganda  machines.  These  con- 
ventions should  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  on  our  agenda. 

As  Arthur  Goldberg  has  said: 

Without  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
these  agreements  may  appear  Insignificant  to 
many  other  countries.  If  we  do  not  consider 
It  important  to  sign  the  conventions,  why 
should  they?  Or  more  Importantly,  why 
should  they  Implement  the  conventions? 


FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  this  body 
well  knows,  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  imaginative  programs  of  our  times 
has  been  the  one  devised  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  'Mr.  Fulbricht) 
and  given  his  name.  Under  it  thousands 
of  American  scholars  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  and  teach  in  foreign 
lands,  and  many  thousands  from  other 
countries  have  had  a  similar  opportunity 
to  study  and  teach  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  April  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  executive  board  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Hlstorisms,  whose 
executive  secretary  is  David  E.  Miller  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  the  Fulbright  program 
be  expanded.  I  feel  this  is  a  very  de- 
sirable objective,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  carried  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Organization  of 

American  Historians. 

June  3,  1969. 
Dr.  Francis  Young. 

Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  of  Persona.  Washinff- 
ton,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Young:  In  the  name  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Historians,  an  as- 
sociation representing  nine  thousand  profes- 
sional historians,  and  upon  Instructions  of 
Its  Executive  Board  meeting  In  Philadelphia. 
April  16,  1969.  I  David  E.  Miller  respectfully 
submit  the  following: 

"Resolved:  Whereas  the  Fulbright  program 
affords  opportunity  for  study  and  teaching 
In  foreign  countries  and  also  affords  foreign 
scholars  a  similar  oppotrunlty  to  study  and 
teach  m  the  United  States,  the  Organization 
of  American  Historians  vigorously  urges  that 
the  Fulbright  program  be  expanded  to  en- 
courage more  of  this  high  quality  Interna- 
tional exchange: 

"That  one  major  obsttacle  to  world  peace 
has  always  been  the  lack  of  understanding 
among  p)€oples  of  various  nations,  and  the 
exchange  of  scholars  under  the  Fulbright 
program  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  overcome 
this  lack  of  understanding  and  thus  promote 
better  realtlons  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations; 

"That  funds  to  support  an  expansion  of 
this  impcHlant  program  are  vital  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Davis  G.  MnxER. 
Executive  Secretary. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
Texas  Is  (me  of  this  country's  grreateet 
agricultural  States.  Texas  leads  all  oth- 
ers in  the  production  of  cattle,  sheep, 
cotton,  and  rice.  Texas  stood  fourth  in 
value  of  agricultural  receipts  for  1967 
with  $2.5  billion.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
this  came  from  livestock  products  and 
the  rest  came  from  crops. 

More  Important  than  all  of  these, 
Texas  has  more  farm  fsunllles  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  great- 
est stronghold  of  the  family  farmer  in 
the  United  States.  Great  corporate  agri- 
culture has  not  liquidated  the  family 
farmer  in  Texas.  There  are  over  half  a 
millloa  users  of  REA  power  in  my  State 
alone. 

I  have  alwajrs  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  our  farm  programs,  believing  that  a 
soimd  agricultural  economy  is  basic  to  a 
aeund  national  economy. 
-  American  agriculture  is  easily  the  most 
successful  on  earth.  The  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  inevitable:  and  such  a 
comparison  clearly  demonstrates  the 
superior  productivity,  given  nearly  equal 
resources,  of  our  approach  to  farming. 
Our  agricultural  produce  represents  our 
biggest  class  of  exports  and  Is  one  of 
our  greatest  resources  in  the  struggle  to 
achieve  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  levels 
of  success  of  our  agricultural  programs, 
we  must  continue  to  finance  them  ade- 
quately. 

On  June  25,  1969,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  reported  out  H.R.  11612,  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  s^encies  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

This  committee  recognized  its  respon- 
sibility to  determine  national  priorities 
and  recommended  $750  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  an  increase  of  $410 
million  over  the  administration's  budget 
request. 

The  committee  also  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $6,036,200  for  the  co- 
operative fire  ant  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $1  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  will  provide  for  an  accelera- 
tion of  eradication  activities  for  this 
very  serious  pest  introduced  from  other 
countries,  and  now  exploding  in  the 
United  States. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  go  far  enough.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  $185  million  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  a 
program  which  the  administration  had 
dropped  from  its  budget.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  programs  I  know, 
and  I  have  supported  it  fxilly  from  the 
time  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1957. 
It  reaches  over  a  million  farms  each  year 
and  results  in  the  application  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  conservation  meas- 
ures to  the  land  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
acre  of  any  similar  program — $185  mil- 
lion is  too  low.  It  should  have  been  at 
least  $220  million.  But  this  is  $185  mil- 
lion over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommendation, and  I  very  strongly  com- 
mend the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agricultiu-e  Appropriations  Sub- 


committee, Senator  Spbssakd  Hollakd. 
of  Florida,  whose  thorough  work  and 
thorough  understanding  of  agriculture 
has  led  to  this  restoration  and  much 
other  good  in  this  bill. 

The  Senate  conunittee  also  resurrected 
the  special  milk  program,  which  provides 
milk  for  school  children,  a  program 
which  the  administration  had  abolished 
in  its  budget.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  direct  appropriation  of  $84  mil- 
lion. This  amoimt  plus  $20  million  avail- 
able from  section  32  funds  will  provide 
a  total  level  of  $104  million  for  this 
program.  This  committee  should  have 
made  at  least  a  total  of  $120  million 
available  for  milk  for  the  schoolchildren 
of  America.  Milk  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  diet  of  children,  and  in  this  bounti- 
fxU  land  none  should  go  without  it.  But 
since  the  administration  and  its  budg- 
eteers  tried  to  cut  out  the  entire  pro- 
gram, I  think  that  the  restoration  of 
$104  million  was  a  great  benefit,  though 
a  retreat  from  last  year. 

I  have  also  been  a  long-time  supporter 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program.  This  program  has  made 
an  almost  unbelievable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  rural  America.  The 
Senate  bill  calls  for  $340  million  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  loans,  an 
increase  of  $20  million,  and  $123.3  mil- 
lion for  the  rural  telephone  program 
loans.  With  an  expected  backlog  of  ap- 
plications for  $440  million  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1969  and  about  $275  million 
in  applications  anticipated  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  a  full  $715  million  for  loans  is 
needed.  The  $340  million  in  the  rural 
electrification  loans  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  to  keep  our  rural  economy 
growing.  And  the  strength  of  this  coun- 
try is  in  growth,  not  in  backing  up. 

The  cominittee  recommended  $46  mil- 
lion for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, an  increase  of  $18  million  over 
the  Nixon  administration's  budget  re- 
quest. This  program  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  rural  America  and  is 
well  below  what  is  needed.  The  full  $52 
million  requested  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration should  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  we  did  succeed  in  improv- 
ing both  the  Budget  Bureau  requests 
and  the  House  of  Representative's 
appropriations. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  real  success  stories. 
It  has  enabled  farmers  in  the  10  Great 
Plains  States  to  stabilize  their  farms 
and  ranches  and  to  reclaim  their  land 
which  had  been  laid  bare  by  high  winds 
during  the  droughts  of  the  1930's  and 
the  mld-19S0's.  There  are  now  421  coun- 
ties covered  by  this  program.  However, 
the  job  is  not  yet  done.  A  recent  survey 
in  Texas  indicated  that  the  work  accom- 
plished under  the  program  in  the  98 
counties  in  the  11  years  of  activity 
amounts  only  to  from  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  conservation  work  needed  in  the 
area.  Achievements  would  have  been  even 
greater  had  the  funds  been  suflQcient  to 
meet  the  requests  of  all  of  the  appli- 
cants. Over  $16  million  were  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  administra- 
tion had  requested  only  $14  million  for 
this  program  which  is  critically  impor- 


tant to  the  20  million  people  living  In 
the  Great  Plains  area.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee reconmiended  $15  million.  At 
least  $16  million  should  have  been  rec- 
ommended, but  the  Senate  committee 
recommendation  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  Nixon  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  regret  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  our  other  de- 
fense activities  put  such  a  drain  on  our 
national  resources  that  we  cannot  ade- 
quately finance  all  of  our  badly  needed 
domestic  programs. 

It  is  di£Qcult  to  judge  the  loss  we  as  a 
whole  people  sustain  when  we  provide 
too  little  funds  and  resources  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  schoolchildren's  milk 
program,  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, and  programs  to  provide  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  rural  areas. 
Frankly,  I  am  shocked  that  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  attempt  to  appropriate 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  milk  for 
American  schoolchildren  and  for  the 
agricultrual  conservation  program.  I 
have  been  protesting  the  manner  in 
which  this  administration  has  ordered 
Its  priorities,  and  their  agricultural 
budget  recommendations  are  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  basis  of  my  protest. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Budget  Bureau  would  apply  the  same 
paring  knife  to  the  military  adventures 
overseas  as  it  does  to  our  agricultural 
and  domestic  budget  at  home.  The  great 
tragedy  that  results  from  this  kind  of 
emphasis  is  that  we  in  the  Congress,  and 
we  as  a  people,  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the 
true  values  and  the  desperate  need  of  our 
society — our  people — our  economy.  How- 
ever, I  also  fully  understand  that  we 
must  economize  in  every  way  we  can  to 
protect  our  economy  from  the  disastrous 
effects  caused  by  rapidly  increasing  In- 
fiatlon.  Although  the  Senate  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 
is  not  as  complete  as  I  would  like  to  have 
it,  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  far  better 
than  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions, and  better  than  the  House  bill. 


U.S.  MEDICAL  CARE  FRONT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  Washington's  Evening  Star  of  June 
23,  1969,  depicts  a  recent  conference  of 
hospital  administrators,  health  econo- 
mists, and  medical  students  concerned 
with  the  subject  "medicine  in  the 
ghettos."  The  gross  inadequacies  in 
the  health  care  afforded  to  the  slmn 
dwellers,  of  which  the  participants  and 
we  ourselves  have  become  sadly  cog- 
nizant, was  once  again  reported  upon. 
The  frustration  and  unrest  among  the 
medical  students  and  slum  workers  rep- 
resented at  the  meetings  was  most  sig- 
nificant. The  time  has  come,  they 
stressed,  for  action,  not  words,  and  for 
some  immediate  relief  to  the  wretched 
conditions  that  the  poor  face  in  health 
care.  I,  too,  am  convinced  that  we  can- 
not delay  any  longer  in  meaningful 
action  to  cure  these  problems  and  in 
seeking  to  assure  every  American  of 
proper  health  service  and  facilities.  We 
must  give  added  priority  to  overcoming 
the  severe  shortages  of  health  manpower 
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and  the  obsolete  conditions  of  hoQ>itals. 
and  to  developing  new  programs  for  dis- 
ease and  malnutrition;  so  that  the  cry 
of  the  conference's  participants  will  be 
heard  by  all.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  newspaper  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unkest  on  the  U.S.  MxDicAL  Care  Front 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

If  a  three-day  meeting  at  an  old  resort 
hotel  m  New  Hampshire  U  any  valid  Indica- 
tion, the  nation  Is  In  for  a  confrontation  on 
the  health  front  much  like  tboee  that  have 
already  arisen  over  housing,  education  and 
Jobs. 

It  was  an  Improbable  encounter  of  the 
smooth-shaven  establishment  of  medical 
school  deans,  hospital  administrators  and 
health  economists  with  the  bearded  young, 
the  blacks,  pliu  a  few  older  participants  and 
Inner-clty  poor  thrown  In  for  good  measure. 
Wentworth-on-the-Sea  hadn't  seen  so  much 
action  since  1905  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
convened  the  tallu  there  that  led  to  ending 
the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  medicine 
In  the  ghettos.  Its  sponsors  were  the  Harvard 
medical  school,  the  Boston  Globe  newspaper, 
and  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

The  meeting  got  off  to  a  somewhat  In- 
auspicious start  when  Melvln  H.  King,  a 
black  Boetonian  who  directs  the  New  Urban 
League  there,  charged  that  a  neighborhood 
health  center  in  Mississippi  operated  by  Bos- 
ton's Tufts  Medical  School  with  funds  from 
the  poverty  program  was  latter-day  "carpet- 
bagging  of  the  most  racist  sort." 

The  predominantly  white  liberal  audience, 
accustomed  to  such  scolding  from  black  mili- 
tants, held  its  peace.  But  at  the  seaslon  wore 
on,  emotions  built  up. 

Medical  students  and  others  in  the  audi- 
ence rose  to  say  that  the  conference  aa 
planned  wasnt  telling  them  anything  about 
the  lack  of  health  care  in  the  ghettos  that 
they  dldnt  already  know. 

Said  one  participant,  "Listening  to  the 
speakers,  I'm  reminded  of  the  World  War 
II  kamikaze  pilot  who  had  flown  40  mis- 
sions— too  many  of  us  are  Involved  but  not 
committed."  Why  not,  he  suggested,  outline 
some  plan  for  action  that  would  come  to 
gripe  with  these  all-too-famlllar  problems. 

In  an  evening  session  that  lasted  well  past 
1  a.m.,  a  group  of  young  Negroes  led  by  Dr. 
Rodney  N.  PoweU,  director  of  a  neighbor- 
hood health  center  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Loe  Angeles,  backed  two  hi^  federal  officials 
Into  a  comer.  They  wanted  to  know  whether 
HEW's  health  efforts  for  the  Inner  city  were 
as  far  as  the  department  was  prepared  to  go. 

Dr.  Joseph  T,  English,  administrator  of 
HEW's  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  his  deputy,  Irving  J. 
Lewis,  went  throu^  their  budget  line  by 
line.  By  the  time  they  had  finished  It  was 
clear  that  they  have  little  discretion  on 
spending  because  most  of  the  money  was 
designated  years  In  advance  for  projects 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  slums. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,"  Powell  Inter- 
jected, "we  are  having  a  conference  on  medi- 
cine In  the  ghetto  and  there  is  no  money 
available — that  speaks  for  Itself." 

Rashl  Fein,  a  Harvard  ecoaomlst  with 
broad  experience  In  Washington,  saw  the 
melancholy  rendition  of  facts  and  figures  in 
a  different  light. 

"As  I  listen  to  the  moneys  that  arent 
available,"  he  said,  "I  conclude  that  the  sin- 
gle most  Important  vote  on  health  legisla- 
tion that  will  come  up  in  Congress  this  year 
is  the  vote  on  the  ABM  (antibaUlstic  mis- 
sile)." 


There  was,  as  the  dialogue  progressed, 
something  of  the  old-fashioned  revival  meet- 
ing about  the  proceedings.  Blacks  wanted  to 
know  what  white  professionals  were  pre- 
pared to  do  about  racism  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Negroes  working  at  menial  hos- 
pital jobs.  A  spokesman  for  the  American 
Hospital  Association  said  his  organization 
deplored  such  conditions  as  provoked  the 
current  hospital  workers'  strike  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  but  was  powerless  to  do  much 
about  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Leonard  Cronkhlte, 
administrator  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center  in  Boston,  said  that  at  his  Institution 
blacks  are  not  only  paid  standard  wages,  but 
also  are  encouraged  with  a  tuition  assistance 
program  to  Improve  their  skills  so  they  can 
move  up. 

What  is  more,  Cronkhlte  said,  he  makes 
sure  department  heads  are  giving  Negro  sub- 
ordinates a  fair  shake.  "In  the  last  12 
months,"  he  said  "I  have  fired  four  depart- 
ment heads  for  pure  and  simple  racism." 

The  medical  students  and  others,  many  of 
them  veterans  of  the  battle  for  medical  re- 
form, had  drafted  a  set  of  resolutions  de- 
signed to  end  the  present  disparities  in  health 
care  available  to  the  indigent  and  the  solvent. 

Ranging  from  proposals  to  train  more 
black  doctors  and  put  more  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  plans  that  would  allow 
ghetto  physicians  to  treat  their  patients  in 
hospitals,  the  resolutions  dealt  fundamen- 
tally with  efforts  to  change  a  costly  and  dis- 
criminatory system  that  makes  second-class 
citizens,  medically,  of  the  poor  and  bleeds  the 
middle  class. 

Tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  participants 
kept  saying,  Wentworth-on-the-Sea  will 
again  fade  into  obscurity  and  the  first  nation- 
wide conference  on  ghetto  medicine,  together 
with  its  resolutions  and  rhetoric,  will  prob- 
ably be  forgotten. 

This  well  may  be.  But  perhaps  Dr.  John 
Knowles,  the  original  choice  for  assistant 
secretary  for  health  and  the  final  luncheon 
speaker,  was  closer  to  the  mark.  Speaking 
of  the  inequality  in  health  care  the  poor  now 
face,  he  warned  that  "the  fires  of  revolution 
have  not  been  banked  in  this  country  and  the 
smoke  is  still  rising." 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  kindly  sent  me  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  July  issue  of  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

The  issue  contains  an  article  written  by 
Loren  M.  Pittman,  River  Rouge  police 
chief,  entitled  "It's  the  Little  Things 
That  Coimt." 

The  story  commends  the  alertness  of 
River  Rouge  Patrolmen  Ted  Washington 
and  Arthur  Welch,  Jr.,  in  solving  an  as- 
sault case. 

Chief  Pittman  makes  two  points: 

That  police  oflacers  work  imder  the 
strain  of  remaining  constantly  alert,  and 
that  crimes  can  be  solved  and  airtight 
cases  built  by  such  alertness. 

The  article  by  Chief  Pittman  is  a  re- 
freshing commentary  on  police  methods 
in  this  day  of  complaints  about  re- 
straints put  on  the  ability  of  the  police 
to  solve  crimes. 

This  importance,  the  difficulties  and 
the  demands  on  the  policeman  in  our 
troubled  days,  is  one  everyone  should  rec- 
ognize and  give  constructive  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  the  Ltitle  Things  That  Cottnt 
(By  Loren  M.  Pittman) 

Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceful  on  the 
wintry  Sunday  evening  In  River  Rouge. 
Mich. — quieter  than  usual  perhaps,  for  few 
persons  ventured  outside  their  warm  h<»ne8 
after  a  storm  had  dumped  nearly  a  foot  of 
fresh  snow  on  the  ground  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  snow  made  driving  extremely  hazard- 
ous, and  the  police  on  the  afternoon  shift 
of  this  cold,  blustery  day  had  been  kept  busy 
answering  distress  calls  of  motorists  In- 
volved In  minor  traffic  accidents  caused  by 
icy  road  conditions. 

Two  River  Rouge  patrolmen,  Ted  Wash- 
ington, a  veteran  of  9  years,  and  his  partner, 
Arthur  Welch,  Jr.,  with  7  months  on  the 
force,  had  already  handled  a  number  of 
traffic  tleups.  so  they  were  not  too  surprised 
when  they  saw  a  white  sedan  sliding  through 
a  stop  sign  at  an  intersection  ahead  of  them. 
omcERS  warn  motorist 

Motioning  the  driver  over,  the  officers 
warned  him  about  the  icy  roads  and  cau- 
tioned him  to  go  slowly  and  carefully.  They 
issued  no  ticket  because  there  was  no  traffic 
in  the  area. 

Although  issuing  only  a  warning,  the  offi- 
cers did  record  the  driver's  name  and  address 
and  that  of  his  passenger.  They  also  logged 
the  make,  license  number,  and  description 
of  the  automobile,  and  the  time,  9:16  p.m.  All 
this  was  routine  police  procedure. 

A  few  minutes  later  another  young  male 
motorist  drove  up  in  front  of  a  church  in 
River  Rouge.  Accompanied  by  his  20-year-old 
fiancee  and  his  sister,  this  young  man  had 
risked  the  icy  roads  In  order  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  a  priest  who  was  awaiting  them 
at  the  parish  rectory.  He  let  his  fiancee  and 
sister  off  in  front  of  the  rectory  and  dutifully 
drove  around  the  corner  to  park  his  car  be- 
cause there  was  a  "No  Standing"  sign  In 
front  of  the  chiirch 

MAN    stabbed    on    street 

While  walking  back  to  the  rectory,  he 
noticed  a  car  pulling  to  the  curb  near  him 
and  watched  as  a  man  got  out  from  the  pas- 
senger side  and  approached  him.  He  at- 
tempted to  walk  around  the  stranger,  who 
suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason, 
plunged  a  knife  Into  his  chest — once,  twice, 
three  times,  and,  as  he  fell  forward,  the 
assailant  struck  a  fourth  blow,  this  time  into 
his  victim's  back,  before  turning  and  fieelng 
back  to  the  waiting  automobile. 

Although  seriously  wounded  and  unable  to 
call  out,  the  victim  somehow  managed  to 
drag  himself  through  the  snow  to  the  rectory 
before  collapsing  on  the  floor. 

A  telephone  call  quickly  brought  Det.  Lt. 
Edgar  O'Hara  and  Det.  Sgt.  Gene  Barnes  to 
the  scene. 

The  victim  of  the  brutal  attack  was  unable 
to  give  the  detectives  more  than  a  brief  de- 
scription of  his  assailant,  but  he  said  the 
-  car  was  "old  and  a  dirty  white." 

This  Information  gave  the  two  detectives 
little  to  work  with,  but  they  quickly  put  out 
a  police  broadcast  to  watch  for  a  car  match- 
ing that  description. 

Advised  by  our  police  dispatcher  that  a 
22-year-old  njan  had  just  been  brutally 
stabbed  and  left  lying  on  the  street  In  front 
of  a  church  rectory  he  was  about  to  enter, 
we  knew  that  we  were  confronted  with  the 
type  of  vicious,  wanton,  senseless  street  crime 
that  Is  almost  Impossible  to  prevent — and 
nearly  as  Impossible  to  solve. 

Where  do  you  begin? 

There  was  no  apparent  motive,  because  the 
victim  was  not  robbed.  He  lived  miles  away 
from  the  area  where  he  was  attacked  and  was 
a  complete  stranger  to  the  neighborhood. 
The  vicinity  around  the  church  U  a  quiet. 
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residential  area  from  which  relatively  few 
police  calls  are  received. 

The  victim  was  a  law-abiding  young  man 
with  no  known  enemies  and  was  assaulted 
without  provocation.  There  had  been  no 
argiwient  or  contact  between  the  victim  and 
his  assailant  prior  to  the  stabbing. 

ATTOmON  TO   OrTAILS 

Fortunately,  we  solved  this  case  in  less 
than  a  day  because  two  police  officers  paid 
attention  to  routine  details  and  never  relaxed 
for  a  moment  as  they  performed  their  dally 
police  duties.  The  assailant  pled  guilty  to 
Msault  to  commit  great  bodily  harm  less 
than  murder. 

Even  the  extraordinary  can  become  rou- 
tine If  It  Is  done  over  and  over  enough  times 
And  this  Is  often  where  a  policeman  gets  Into 
trouble.  He  can  stop  a  thousand  speeders  and 
go  through  the  routine  of  Issuing  tickets 
again  and  again.  He  can  relax  on  ticket  1,001 
and  get  his  head  blown  off.  He  can  answer 
600  family  arguments,  and  Just  about  the 
time  he  considers  501  a  "routine"  call,  he's 
met  at  the  door  by  an  Irate  husband  Jabblnit 
a  shotgim  In  his  face. 

Two  officers  who  heard  the  radio  broadcast 
.of  th«  itabblng  were  Patrolmen  Washington 
and  V*lch,  who  were  stUl  on  routine  patrol 
duty.  Both  officers  recalled  the  car  they  had 
stopped  a  few  minutes  before.  It,  too  was 
•old  and  a  dirty  white"  and  a  1959  model  of 
a  popular  make. 

The  officers  knew  that  the  traffic  offender 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  reach  the  vicinity 
of  the  assault  scene  and  that  his  car  matched 
the  description  of  the  wanted  vehicle. 

The  two  patrolmen  relayed  their  Informa- 
tion to  the  detectives  and,  suddenly,  the 
pieces  of  the  mystery  began  to  fall  Into  place 

^^^''^^^-  *^*  '"<=*^'  'yl'^S  ^  Cfltlcal 
condition  In  a  nearby  hospital,  began  to  re- 
call additional  details  of  the  attack  He  was 
"nearly  certaai"  that  his  assailant  had 
dropped  his  knife  In  the  snow  as  he  fled  to 
the  car. 

Detectives  Q-Hara  and  Barnes,  with  the  help 
of  other  officers,  began  a  slow  and  careful 
search  In  the  foot  of  fresh  snow,  and  after 
several  hours  of  shoveUng  and  sifting  thev 
foimd  a  switchblade  knife. 

They  also  checked  with  the  records  bureau 
and  learned  that  a  1959  white  car  was  regis- 
tered In  the  name  of  a  Detroit  woman,  who 
was  later  Identified  as  the  traffic  violator's 
mother. 

AHBEST     MADE 

By  Monday  afternoon  the  detectives 
had  located  the  car  and  arrested  the  driver 
19,  and  his  passenger.  21,  at  the  latter's  home 
In  River  Rouge. 

When  questioned  by  officers,  the  21 -year- 
old  man  signed  a  volimtary  statement  con- 
fessing the  stabbing. 

The  success  of  solving  this  case  only  rein- 
forces the  old  adage.  "It's  the  little  thlnes 
that  oount." 

Law  enforcement  authorities  across  the  Na- 
tion constantly  stress  that  the  police  officer 
leads  a  hazardous  life  and  that  his  greatest 
danger  Is  carelessness. 

A  poUceman  can  never  afford  to  relax,  to 
skip  details,  or  to  look  the  other  way.  when 
for  example,  a  motorist  falls  to  stop  at  an  lev 
Intersection.  ■' 

Because  two  River  Rouge  patrolmen  did 
their  Job  correctly— even  though  they  had 
no  Intention  of  Issuing  a  ticket— our  detec- 
tives had  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
men  as  well  as  the  license  number  of  a  car 
matching  that  of  a  vehicle  possibly  used  in 
an  attempted  murder. 

Again,  attention  to  routine  matters  paid 
off— a  valxiable  lesson  to  remember. 

On  May  12,  1969,  the  circuit  court  In  River 
Rouge  sentenced  the  subject  In  this  case  to  5 
years'  probation  on  condition  that  he  receive 
psychiatric  treatment. 


THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALITY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  29 
President  Nixon  created  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council.  It  was  described 
as  "a  Cabinet-level  advisory  group  which 
will  provide  a  focal  point  for  this  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  protect  all  of  our 
natural  resources."- 

Commenting  on  the  Council's  estab- 
lishment, the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  makes 
the  point  that  it  amounts  to  another 
layer  imposed  upon  an  already  complex 
Federal  structure.  Moreover,  says  the 
Tribune,  the  members  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council — the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cers— already  have  too  much  to  do. 

I  commend  the  Tribune's  view  that  a 
more  effective  approach  to  conducting 
the  light  to  preserve  the  environment 
would  be  to  "group  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  pollution  under  one  Federal 
department,"  or  appoint  a  special  anti- 
pollution commission.  I  favor  the  first 
alternative,  and  believe  the  proper  de- 
partment to  handle  this  matter  is  one  I 
am  proposing— a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment. 

It  should  also   be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
already  on  another  council  which  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  pollution,  the  Water 
Resources  Council.  Its  chairman  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  the  Secretaries  of:  Agriculture; 
Army;  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and    Transportation;    as    well    as    the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. So  we  now  have  four  cabinet 
secretaries — Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Trans- 
portation—holding membership  on  both 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  both  of 
which  must  concern  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, with  water  pollution. 

There  are  other  ramifications,  but  I  will 
not  go  into  them  at  this  time.  This 
superimposing  of  committee  upon  com- 
mittee—made up  of  many  of  the  same 
men— gives  us  the  appearance  of  doing 
something  without  establishing  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  required  to  solve 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. But  it  is  my  hope  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cU  is  a  step  toward  the  expeditious 
formation  of  an  effective  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  en- 
titled "Fine  Motive,  Faulty  Plan"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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new  Environmental  QuaUty  Council  which 
the  President  himself  will  head  as  chairman. 
Other  members  are  the  vice  president  and 
Cabinet  officers  whose  departments  currently 
are  engaged  in  separate  anti-pollution  pro- 
grams. 

The  council's  mandate  from  the  President 
Is  clear:  1 — Propose  improved  measures  for 
the  control  of  pollution.  3 — Coordinate  anti- 
pollution efforts  m  the  different  levels  of 
government.  3— Anticipate  new  problems 
that  will  arise.  In  addition  the  councU  is 
supposed  to  give  the  President  ^ore  admin- 
istrative machinery  in  the  antl-poUutlon 
field. 

If  the  council  manages  to  carry  out  the 
President's  assignment,  it  will  have  to  Im- 
pose another  administrative  layer  on  top  of 
the  several  already  functioning  in  the  vari- 
ous federal  departments  and  in  state  and 
local  governments.  There  Is  a  real  chance 
this  will  further  complicate  rather  than 
simplify  the  anti-pollution  campaign. 

We  have  no  argument  with  the  President's 
desire  to  roll  back  the  inroads  of  pollution 
and  poor  use  of  resources.  But  we  wonder  if 
a  council  of  busy  men,  each  of  whom  already 
have  more  problems  than  he  can  solve,  can 
do  Justice  to  the  challenge  posed  by  great 
and  growing  environmental  despoilment. 

A  better  way  of  coordinating  antl-pollu- 
tlon  efforts  would  be  to  group  them  under 
one  major  federal  department  or  else  ask 
Congress  to  give  a  special  anti-pollution  com- 
mission broad  powers  to  Implement  a  coordi- 
nated effort.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet 
officers  are  spread  too  thin  now.  Assigning 
them  additional  duties  In  Improving  the  en- 
vironment Is  not  Ukely  to  produce  the  most 
effective  action. 
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OUR<JOVERNMENT  MUST  NOT  GIVE 
PRIORITY  TO  ANY  ONE  AGE 
GROUP  OVER  ANOTHER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  troubled  by  an  article  I  recently 
read  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  In  the 
June  10,  1969,  issue  of  this  paper,  Jona- 
than Spivak.  staff  reporter  of  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  presented  an  article  en- 
titled 'Nixon  Aims  To  Switch  Emphasis 
in  Welfare  Prom  Aged  to  Children."  The 
article  begins  with  the  ominous  state- 
ment: 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  embarking 
on  a  determined  but  poUtlcally  difficult 
campaign  to  shift  the  Federal  welfare  focus 
from  aiding  the  aged  to  caring  for  kids. 


Fine  Motive,  Faulty  Plan 
Environmental  pollution  Is  a  many-beaded 
monster  that  must  be  slain.  And  many  a 
hero,  sword  In  hand,  has  gone  forth  to  do 
battle  with  it.  They  are  flailing  away  at  the 
serpent's  smoky  breath.  Its  clawing  feet  Its 
unbeautiful  eyes.  Sometimes  they  fight  each 
other  Instead  of  the  brute. 

President  Nixon  has  sought  to  bring  some 
order  to  the  onslaught,  to  discipline  the 
warriors  and  bring  the  dragon  to  its  knees 
The  vehicle  for  this  giant  task  is  to  be  the 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise,  nor  economical,  nor  equitable  to 
give  priority  to  one  age  group  over  an- 
other. I  certainly  agree  with  the  Nixon 
administration  that  a  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  spent  and  done  on  behalf 
of  the  children  of  our  country,  particu- 
larly poor  children.  Certainly  our  Gov- 
ernment should  do  more  to  prevent  edu- 
cational and  health  handicaps  in  chil- 
dren. For  instance.  Congress  should  en- 
act, and  the  administration  should  sup- 
port, my  bill.  S.  1190,  Children  With 
Learmng  Disabilities.  But,  to  reason,  or 
even  imply,  as  the  administration  has 
apparently  done,  that  this  direly  needed 
assistance  to  the  children  of  our  coim- 
try  can  be  provided  only  at  the  expense 
of  programs  for  the  elderly  is  to  engage 
In  the  worst  kind  of  sophistry. 

What  will  it  take  to  convince  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  $7  billion  his  administration  wants 
to  spend  on  the  anti-balllstic-missile  sys- 


tem frolic  and  spend  it  instead  on  the 
young  people  of  our  country? 

I  certainly  will  oppose,  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command,  any  efforts  to  re- 
duce assistance  to  the  aged  of  America.  I 
and  other  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  worked  too  long  and  too  hard  to 
secure  minimum  benefits  and  assistance 
to  the  aged  to  stand  by  and  see  them 
swept  away  by  this  kind  of  budget  jug- 
gling. But  I  will  support  all  efforts  to 
help  the  youth  of  America. 

At  the  22d  annual  University  of 
Michigan  Conference  on  Aging,  held  on 
Jime  11,  1969,  a  resolution  w£is  passed, 
recognizing  the  danger  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's designs  to  rob  from  elderly 
Peter  to  pay  yoimg  Paul.  I  concur  in 
the  sentiments  there  expressed  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution, 
together  with  the  article  to  which  it  re- 
fers, contained  in  the  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dated  June  10,  1969,  and 
entitled  "Nixon  Alms  To  Switch  Empha- 
sis in  Welfare  Prom  Aged  to  Children," 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

RBSOLtrriON 

Whereas  newspaper  accounts  within  re- 
cent weeks  have  described  officials  of  the 
present  Administration  as  subscribing  to  a 
policy  of  holding  the  line  or  even  reducing 
the  level  of  support  for  programs  which  serve 
Older  Americans,  and 

Whereas  such  attitudes  are  usually  ex- 
pressed within  a  context  of  concern  about 
the  need  for  providing  an  increased  Admin- 
istration-wide emphasis  on  programs  for 
youth,  smd 

Whereas  such  sentiments  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  misleading  statements  which 
convey  the  impression  that  far  more  in  fed- 
eral funds  Is  committed  per  aged  person,  as 
opposed  to  per  capita  expenditures  for  young 
persons,  and 

Whereas  such  cost  estimates  disregard  the 
fact  that  most  federal  expenditures  for  the 
elderly  are  actually  derived  from  trust  funds 
Into  which  employee-employer  payments 
have  been  mcule  over  a  period  of  years  (more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  In  the  case  of  So- 
cial Security),  and 

Whereas  such  statements  are  resulting  In 
unfortunate  and  damaging  "elther-or"  atti- 
tudes which  assume  that  youth  cannot  be 
served  unless  the  elderly  are  neglected  in 
this,  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  con- 
ferees at  the  closing  session  of  the  22nd 
Annual  University  of  Michigan  Conference 
on  Aging — an  assemblage  to  which  national, 
state,  and  local  organizations  and  agencies 
have  sent  representatives — do  hereby  call 
upon  you,  Mr.  President,  to  express  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  commitment  of  the  present 
Administration  to  the  Interests  and  problems 
of  the  more  than  20  million  Americans  now 
age  65  or  over  and  the  many  other  mlUlons 
soon  to  reach  that  age,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  representa- 
tives at  this  conference  shall  seek  from  their 
org;anlzations  or  agencies  an  expression  of 
concern  similar  to  that  of  this  resolution, 
with  special  reference  to  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  June  10,  1969,  bearing  this 
headline:  "Nixon  Alms  to  Switch  Emphasis 
on  Welfare  Prom  Aged  to  Children." 

Nixon  Aims  To  Switch  Emphasis  in  Welfahe 

From  Acn>  to  Chudben 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
Is  embarking  on  a  determined  but  poUticaUy 
difficult  campaign  to  shift  the  Federal  wel- 


fare focus  from  aiding  the  aged  to  caring 
for  kids. 

The  basic  concept:  Tax  dollars  can  be  bet- 
ter spent  preventing  educational  and  health 
handicaps  In  children — particularly  poor 
children — than  treating  such  disabilities 
later  in  life. 

"The  President  Is  deadly  serious  about 
this — a  national  commitment  to  the  first 
five  years  of  life.  He  wants  to  make  this  a 
central  theme  of  this  Administration,"  de- 
clares a  hlgh-raxLklng  White  House  official. 

As  one  result,  the  President  already  has 
ruled  otit  reductions  In  programs  for  children 
In  the  current  round  of  anti-Inflation  belt- 
tightening.  But  the  broader  impact  Is  en- 
visioned when  the  Vietnam  war  ends,  per- 
mitting expansion  of  domestic  programs. 
The  Administration's  expressed  objective  Is 
gradually  to  funnel  a  steadily  larger  share  of 
ever-growing  Federal  revenues  to  youngsters, 
though  not  disregarding  the  needs  of  the 
aged. 

HIGHEK   HEW   ODTLATS 

Such  an  approach  could  require  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  outlays  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  whose 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  totals  $50.5 
billion  even  after  a  downward  revision  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Says  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Finch:  "I'd  like  to  see  a  great  chunk 
of  resources  put  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
age  spectrum  and  bold  (spending)  at  the  top 
end." 

The  obstacles  are  substantial.  Congress' 
approval  would  be  required  for  such  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities,  and  the  old  folks  exert 
Immense  Infiuence  there.  The  AFL-CIO  and 
senior  citizens'  organizations  are  active  lob- 
byists for  the  aged.  Voting  cloud  aside,  many 
lawmakers  feel  sincere  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  typical  senior  citizen. 

Other  well-established  social  welfare  pro- 
grams also  have  powerful  constituencies  who 
could  feel  short-changed  by  a  new  concen- 
tration on  children  ("It  Implies  writing  off 
the  present  generation"  a  planner  in  the 
poverty  war  complains).  FlnaUy,  although  a 
Federal  campaign  for  children  could  have 
wide  popular  appeal,  its  major  beneficiaries 
at  least  at  the  start  would  Ukely  be  Negro 
children  and  Jobless  parents.  Thus,  conserva- 
tive forces  m  the  Cabinet  and  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party  might  prevail  on  the  President 
to  moderate  the  change. 

PROPOSED   POLICIES 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  here  are  some  of 
the  youth-oriented  policies  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration wOl  probably  attempt  to  pur- 
sue: 

Enlargement  of  cash  payments  for  needy 
children,  either  through  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual family  income,  as  favored  by  Secretary 
Pinch,  or  a  more  conventional  bolstering  of 
existing  public  welfare  programs.  In  any  case, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  aiding  poverty- 
stricken  parents,  in  the  hope  that  more  Fed- 
eral money  will  hold  families  together  and 
enable  adults  to  provide  more  adequately 
for  their  children.  The  sharpest  increases 
would  occur  in  the  South,  where  welfare 
payments  for  children  now  are  the  lowest. 

Restraints  on  Increases  In  Social  Security 
payments.  Many  Nixon  Administration 
officials  question  the  need  for  regularly  rais- 
ing these  retirement  benefits  every  few  years. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  called  for  a  7"!.  rise  In  Social 
Security  ouUays  next  year,  sufficient  only  to 
cover  cost-of-living  increases  since  February 
1968.  in  contrast  to  the  \0%  boost  proposed 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Expansion  of  health  care  programs  for 
mothers  and  children,  in  hopes  of  preventing 
costly  medical  problems  by  early  treatment. 
For  example.  HEW's  high  command  will  en- 
thusiastically underwrite  free  immunization 
campaigns  with  a  new  German  measles  vac- 
cine soon  to  be  available.  In  an  effort  to  cur- 
tall  crippling  birth  defects  from  that  disease. 
tAote  broadly,  the  long-range  goal  would  be 
to  expand  comprehensive  maternal  care  for 


all  poverty-stricken  mothers.  Now  only  about 
125,000,  or  leas  than  20%,  receive  such  Feder- 
ally financed  help. 

More  spending  for  family-planning  serv- 
ices, particularly  information  about  contra- 
ception, so  that  an  impoverished  mother 
could  avoid  too-frequent  child-bearing  and 
the  accompanying  risk  of  birth  defects,  while 
lightening  the  economic  load  on  her  family. 
In  the  coming  year,  an  estimated  $67  million 
win  be  spent  on  family-planning  aid  for 
about  1.3  million  women.  To  reach  all  five 
million  poor  women  of  child-bearing  age 
would  cost  about  $90  million  more  annually, 
experts  estimate. 

Enlargement  of  day-care  programs,  not  to 
only  enable  mothers  to  work  but  to  educate 
and  otherwise  help  their  young  children. 
Present  Federal  services  reach  about  45.000 
children  at  a  cost  of  $27  million  annually: 
communities  already  are  being  encouraged 
to  pool  day-care  funds  from  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  with  the  aim  of  making  the 
service  more  effective  and  more  comprehen- 
sive. 

Improvement  of  preschool  education  ef- 
forts, particularly  Head  Start.  Recent  studies 
find  youngsters  without  Head  Start  doing  as 
well  academically  as  those  who  participated, 
and  the  experts'  conclusion  is  that  even  ear- 
Uer  and  more  sustained  "intervention"  In  the 
life  of  the  impoverished  child  is  essential  to 
prevent  lifelong  learning  disabilities.  Thus, 
preschooling  will  be  provided  at  least  experi- 
mentally, to  children  under  age  three:  more 
followup  services  will  be  furnished  to  Head 
Start  graduates  through  their  early  grade- 
school  years,  and  the  search  for  ways  to  stim- 
ulate Infant  Intelligence  will  be  intensified. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  a 
sudden  shift  In  Federal  sf>endlng  from  the 
aged  to  the  very  young  is  Imminent.  The  Ad- 
ministration's intent  is  a  gradual  expansion 
of  programs  for  kids  while  holding  down  in- 
creases In  expenditures  on  the  aged.  However, 
It's  likely  that  the  old  folks  will  get  the  lion's 
share  of  Federal  social  welfare  expenditures 
for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  Uncle  Sam 
will  spend  an  estimated  $35  billion  (much  of 
it  in  Social  Security  benefits)  on  the  20  mil- 
lion Americans  65  and  older,  or  $1,750  per 
capita.  In  contrast,  $15  billion  is  earmarked 
for  the  81.5  million  Americans  under  21.  or 
$190  per  capita  (for  the  aged,  per -capita  out- 
lays for  health  care  alone  will  be  more  than 
double  this  amount) . 

The  Imbalance  has  diminished  somewhat 
in  the  last  decade,  as  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administration  sought  to  emphasize  pro- 
grams for  children  as  part  of  their  push 
against  poverty.  But  the  new  Administration 
may  find  it  difficult  to  depart  further  from 
the  traditional  priority  for  the  aged.  One  rea- 
son Is  that  doling  out  more  cash  to  old  folks 
is  automatically  achieved  through  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  benefits.  "It  is  easier  to 
write  bigger  Social  Security  checks  for  the 
aged;  it  is  much  harder  to  deliver  better  edu- 
cational services  to  children,"  observes  a 
Budget  Bureau  expert. 

potential  problems 

Some  of  the  Administration's  specific  ideas 
could  provoke  criticism,  too.  Welfare  experts 
worry  about  big  day-care  centers  providing 
nothing  more  than  baby-sitting,  ignoring  the 
children's  educational  needs.  Conservatives 
on  Capitol  Hill  could  attack  Increasing  Fed- 
eral Involvement  In  family  affairs  and  in- 
fant training.  Militant  Negroes  might  claim 
that  expansion  of  Federal  birth  control  pro- 
grams Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  black  popu- 
lation. 

The  most  fundamental  uncertainty  of  all 
centers  on  the  new  Administration's  willing- 
ness to  expand  spending  on  social  programs. 
All  signs  now  point  to  subetanttal  post-Viet- 
nam Increases  In  Federal  domestic  outlays, 
but  other  demands  could  Interfere — military 
needs   for  new  equipment,  public  pressure 
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for  Uz  relief,  state  Insistence  on  revenue- 
■harlng. 

Nonetheless,  the  Finch  forces  sppesr  flnn- 
ly  committed  to  expanding  early-childhood 
programs.  "When  you  start  talking  about 
breaking  the  poverty  cycle  .  .  .  ttie  emphasis 
has  to  be  on  the  child  and  changing  his 
attitude  and  environment,  and  I  don't  think 
you  can  start  too  young  in  that  respect,"  de- 
clares John  Veneman.  HBW  Under  Secretary 
and  a  key  Pinch  confident. 

A  new  office  of  child  development  has  Just 
been  established  to  give  Impctiia  to  HEW's 
programs  for  children.  Supervised  by  Assist- 
ant HEW  Secretary  James  Parmer,  the  vet- 
eran dvll  rights  leader,  the  office's  first  chftl- 
lenge  will  be  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of 
the  $338-mllllon-a-year  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, which  now  enrolls  more  than  700.000 
kids  annually  m  full-year  or  summer  pro- 
grams. The  President  Is  shifting  Head  Start 
out  of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  of  July  1. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
^ieeply' disturbed  by  the  disclosure  made 
yeste'rlfay  by  our  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nblson)  that  the  administra- 
tion has  spent  some  $400  million  on  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistlc-missile  system, 
a  project  which  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  reports 
this  morning  that  the  Pentagon  has  re- 
sponded with  assertions  that  theee  ex- 
penditures are  "completely  legal." 

No  one  has  suggested  that  last  year's 
authorization  for  the  discarded  Sentinel 
program  was  not  broad  enough  to  allow 
construction  of  the  new  system.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  Safeguard  could  fit  nicely 
under  the  Sentinel  authorization  is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  little  the  pro- 
gram has  been  changed. 

Presumably,  this  is  why  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  on  May  14  asked  for,  and  ob- 
tained, explicit  assurances  from  Deputy 
Def  en^  Secretary  Packard  that  the  Con- 
gress would  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  new  system  prior  to  construc- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  legal  to  proceed.  It 
is  legal  because  Mr.  Packard's  words — 
his  positive  response  to  the  question 
whether  the  new  program  had  to  await 
authorization — cannot  be  enforced. 

The  Pentagon's  reply  to  Senator  Nbl- 
80N  represents  a  disheartening  disregard 
for  the  prerogatives  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Congress.  I  suspect  that  Mr. 
Packard  recognized  our  difBculties  in 
maintaining  democratic  control  over 
complex  arms  programs  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee. It  is  apparent,  however,  that  he 
has  been  overruled  by  those  who  feel 
that  the  views  of  the  Congress  deserve 
no  more  than  cursory  attention  unless 
they  happen  to  coincide  with  military 
preconceptions. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Senator  Nelson  yes- 
terday, there  appears  in  the  readers'  col- 
umn of  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing a  letter  noting  that  from  June  13  to 
23  the  Safeguard  Systems  Command 
awarded  contracts  totaling  $3.5  million. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Time*,  July  2,  IMS] 

Sarouasd  Contbacts 
To  THK  EorroB: 

On  June  13  the  Safeguard  System  Com- 
mand at  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.  awarded  a  research 
and  development  (R&D)  contract  for  $28,- 
234  to  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  On 
June  19  there  were  eight  contract  awards  as 
follows  (all  R&D):  Lockheed,  $390,405: 
Kaman  Nuclear,  $1;356.661;  University  of 
New  Mexico,  •307,407;  Kaman  Nuclear,  $80,- 
000;  Kaman  Nuclear,  $73,801;  Everett  Re- 
search Laboratories,  $67,728;  Keystone  Com- 
puter Associates,  $29,624;  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  $46,035.  On  June  20,  an  award  In 
the  amount  of  $1,313,264  was  made  to  Boeing 
Aircraft  for  "Analyals  of  BallisUc  Missile  De- 
fense Alternatives."  On  June  23,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  was  forwarded  $17,600  for  a  study 
of  a  study.  All  of  the  foregoing  Is  taken  from 
the  pages  of  Commerce  Business  Daily,  a 
Federal  publication  for  listing  Jobs  and 
awards  for  procurement.  Notices  In  this  pub- 
lication are  restricted  to  unclassified  awards 
exceeding  $25,000;  thus  there  Is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  theee  contracts  only  scratch 
the  surface. 

Simple  addition  of  this  information  indi- 
cates that  in  the  span  of  these  eleven  days 
more  than  $3.5  million  has  been  allocated 
for  a  program  which  has  yet  to  be  approved 
by  the  (Congress  and  of  which  is  of  debatable 
effectiveness,  to  say  the  least.  It  Is  particu- 
larly perplexing  that  such  a  large  award 
should  be  made  to  study  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense alternatives  to  such  a  biased  contrac- 
tor, especially  at  a  time  when  our  Adminis- 
tration Is  claiming  that  It  already  has  all  the 
answers  It  needs. 

RlCHAKO  A.  Elus. 
ToNKzas,  N.Y.,  June  24,  1989. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  TO 
KNOW 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  have  full  in- 
formation concerning  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  their  Government.  The  only 
exceptions  should  be  as  to  such  informa- 
tion that  would  in  reality  jeopardize  the 
security  of  our  country.  Government  de- 
partments should  in  their  dealings  with 
the  press  make  an  effort  to  reveal  all  the 
facts  and  not  to  conceal. 

A  champion  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  full  Information  for  the  American 
people  is  Mr.  Clark  MoUenhoff,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Washington  press 
corps,  who  has  received  many  well  de- 
served honors.  Mr.  Mollenhoff  has  writ- 
ten an  article  entiUed  "Press  Failure  at 
the  Pentagon,"  which  appeared  In  the 
bulletin  which  is  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff's  article  is  very  timely  and  impor- 
tant. I  believe  it  will  contribute  much 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  incorporated  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society 

of  Newspaper  Editors,  July  1969] 

Press  PAn,tniE  at  the  PEMTAOoif 

(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  it  was  fashionable 

to  assign  a  reporter  or  a  group  of  reporters 

to    do   what   was   considered    "an   in-depth 

aeries"  on   the  mllltary-indiistrlal  complex, 

and  the  mulUblUion-dollar  Pentagon  bungles 


of  the  last  few  yean.  NewmiapMrs. 
radio  and  television  suddaoly  w«re  busy  trg^ 
Ing  to  catch  up  with  tbe  Important  task  of 
reporting,  lnterx>retlng  and  policing  a  de- 
partment that  had  been  spending  between 
$40  blUlon  and  $80  bllUon  a  year  for  a 
decade. 

In  the  light  of  the  handicap  imposed  In 
being  suddenly  tossed  Into  this  impossible 
Job,  many  of  the  reporters  did  a  useful  but 
somewhat  tardy  Job  in  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  a  decade  of  corruption,  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  in  the  operations  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Tbe  research  was  not  too  difficult  on  the 
major  problems,  for  a  few  of  us  have  written 
books  and  extensive  articles  spelling  out  the 
details  of  the  blundering  on  the  TPX,  the 
X-22,  the  decision  to  make  the  U.S.S.  John  F. 
Kennedy  a  conventional  carrier  and  a  wide 
range  of  cases  of  minor  blundering,  "conflicts 
of  Interest"  and  misrepresentations  to  the 
public  and  Ckingrees  on  military  problems. 
The  hearings  and  reports  of  Congressional 
committees,  and  tbe  debates  on  military  bud- 
get provided  considerable  information  that 
many  of  us  had  been  writing  about  for  years. 
The  public  and  many  editors  were  sud- 
denly hit  with  a  shocking  picture  of  the 
misuse  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's multlbiUion-dollar  budget.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sudden  realization  that  regional 
political  favortlsm,  "conflicts  of  Interest"  and 
cozy  deaUngs  with  big  ot  little  defense  con- 
tractors can  be  a  drain  on  the  taxpayers  and 
detrimental  to  the  goal  of  producing  the  beet 
weapons  systems  for  the  best  price.  There 
could  have  been  an  understanding  years 
earlier  if  the  press  had  done  Its  Job. 

There  was  a  sudden  realization  that  there 
are  certain  Inherent  problems  in  any  easy 
flow  of  personnel,  military  or  civilian,  be- 
tween the  major  defense  industries  and  the 
highest  policy  positions  In  the  Pentagon.  And, 
there  was  new  understanding  of  the  evil  In- 
fluence across  the  entire  Defense  Department 
when  the  highest  officials — some  civilian  and 
some  military — give  false  testimony  under 
oath,  foroe  subordinate  officials  to  give  false 
or  slanted  testimony  and  use  the  full  power 
of  the  bureaucracy  to  demote,  discipline  or 
fire  the  dissenters  who  insist  upon  telling 
the  truth. 

Also,  a  part  of  the  power  picttire  that  Is 
now  appearing  in  many  publications  Is  the 
Interplay  of  forces  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Defense  Department,  with  cooperative  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  receiving  favored 
treatment  while  uncooperative  senators  and 
congressmen  are  punished  and  maligned. 

While  the  picture  of  corruption  and  mis- 
management at  the  Pentagon  is  shocking.  It 
Is  equally  shocking  to  examine  the  record 
of  the  American  press  during  the  last  decade. 
Why  has  it  Just  dawned  upon  the  press — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television — 
that  the  spending  of  half  of  the  national 
budget  and  the  status  of  our  national  de- 
fense is  worth  covering  week  by  jreek?  Why 
did  the  press  permit  Itself  to  be  dominated 
and  overwhelmed  In  many  cases  by  the  prop- 
aganda of  a  centralized  Pentagon  press  of- 
flce  that  claimed  a  new  scientific  "coet  effec- 
tiveness" system  was  saving  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year? 

It  would  be  rather  easy  to  do  a  devastat- 
ing series  of  articles  on  the  superficially  and 
the  laxity  of  the  American  press  in  dealing 
with  the  corruption  and  mlamanagement  In 
the  Pentagon.  Congressional  Investigations 
of  Pentagon  corruption  and  mismanagement 
were  vlrttiaUy  Ignored  by  the  wire  serrlcee, 
Washington  specials  and  radio  and  television. 
Where  there  was  coverage  It  was  usually 
short,  superficial  and  more  confusing  than 
enlightening. 

The  editorial  comment  by  most  major 
newspapers  was  Influenced  by  the  lack  of 
coverage  In  the  news  columns,  or  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  coverage  by  commentators 
on  radio  and  television,  the  columnists  or 
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the  barrage  of  propaganda  flowing  from  the 
new  centralized  Pentagon  preea  olBce.  Tbe 
self-serving  declarations  of  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary were  accepted  and  printed  as  truths, 
even  when  they  were  clearly  contradicted 
by  a  body  of  testimony  and  documentation. 
The  evidence  of  the  clearest  "conflicts  of  In- 
tcreet"  was  Ignored  or  excused  by  reporters 
and  by  the  editorial  writers  who  found  It 
easier  to  accept  the  unsupported  statements 
or  conclusions  of  a  President,  a  Defense  Sec- 
retary or  other  political  flgure  with  an  obvi- 
ous stake  in  the  story  than  to  be  concerned 
with  other  evidence. 

Editors  cannot  come  to  grips  with  the 
Pentagon  from  a  point  several  hundred  or 
several  thousand  miles  from  Washington  un- 
less they  have  reliable  and  tough-minded 
channels  of  Information.  Many  Influences 
have  cluttered  and  contaminated  those 
channels  In  recent  years.  Not  tbe  least  of 
these  has  been  the  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage. 

While  radio  and  television  can  do  a  great 
job  on  some  subjects,  there  has  been  a  glar- 
ing weakness  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
broadcast  Industry  has  dealt  with  the  hard 
problems  of  covering  corruption,  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  at  the  Defense  Department 
as  well  as  In  other  government  agencies. 

Television  is  show  business,  and  the  show 
business  aspect  Influences  news  coverage  and 
public  affairs  programs.  A  big  news  story  may 
get  two  or  three  minutes,  which  Is  for  tbe 
most  part  confined  to  the  most  colorful  or 
provocative  statements  on  one  or  on  both 
sides  of  an  Issue.  Corruption  or  mlsmanage- 
iment  Is  charged  and  denied  with  no  real 
effort  to  explore  the  depth  of  proof  beyond 
the  self-serving  statements  of  the  spokesmen 
for  the  two  sides.  Viewers  are  Influenced  by 
the  looks,  the  brief  comment  or  by  the  facial 
expression  of  tbe  commentator  as  much  as 
they  are  by  facts  and  depth  of  proof.  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  such  programs  to  be  devoid 
of  facts  or  documentation  on  even  the  most 
Important  Defense  Department  issue. 

While  most  editors  are  aware  of  these 
weaknesses  in  broadcast  journalism,  they  are 
(like  most  of  us)  Influenced  to  some  degree 
by  this  most  powerful  medium  In  their  as- 
sessment of  the  wire  services  and  their  own 
Washingfton  correspondent. 

While  television  seldom  leads  the  way  in 
challenging  the  press  office  or  a  government 
agency,  particularly  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, it  can  be  a  tremendous  influence  In  the 
way  it  takee  up  the  fight  on  some  issue  or 
treats  the  issue  as  inconsequential  and  un- 
worthy of  air  time. 

Seldom  do  editors  give  any  thought  to  the 
influences  that  have  tended  to  keep  the  net- 
work newsmen  and  commentators  from 
challenging  the  Defense  Department's  bosses 
or  the  White  House.  Broadcast  Journalism 
requires  special  access  to  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary, other  high  Defense  officials  and  White 
Hotise  personnel.  Certainly  everyone  can 
cover  the  regular  press  conferences,  but  it 
Is  a  coup  to  arrange  one  of  those  "special" 
Interviews  on  an  exclusive  basis.  Such  "spe- 
cials" go  to  a  favorite  network  or  even  a 
favorite  newsman,  usually  the  apologists. 
Specials  seldom  are  arranged  for  men  who 
question  the  honesty.  Integrity  or  judgment 
of  high  officials  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Since  there  is  really  no  effective  way  to 
change  this  system,  editors  should  in  most 
instances  disregard  the  television  news  shows 
in  making  their  judgments  about  either  the 
wire  service  coverage  or  the  coverage  by  their 
own  Washington  correspondent. 

Wire  service  reporters  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon  are  usually  overworked  with 
routine,  and  faced  with  ground  rules  that 
make  it  difficult  to  dig  beyond  the  self-serv- 
ing statements  of  the  Defense  press  office. 

The  penalties  for  being  a  few  minutes  be- 
hind on  a  routine  news  story  are  such  that 


they  foroe  bright,  able  and  energetic  re- 
porters to  accept  Pentagon  discipline  and 
avoid  rocking  the  boat.  Aggressive  independ- 
ence can  represent  a  serious  handicap  with 
too  few  compensations. 

The  Washington  special  correspondent, 
operating  out  of  a  one-  or  two-man  bureau, 
can  lead  an  even  more  heinied  life  than  the 
wire  service  r^>orter  who  is  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  Pentagon.  Editors  who  would 
never  expect  one  local  reporter  to  be  expert 
on  city,  county  and  state  affairs,  think  noth- 
ing of  expecting  "Instant  expertise"  from 
the  one  or  two  men  they  assign  to  Wash- 
ington. Most  corresp>ondents  understand 
their  inability  to  be  instant  experts  on  all 
they  are  asked  to  do,  but  do  develop  a  fine 
facility  for  quick  research  and  fast,  smooth 
writing  that  often  passes  for  expertise. 

But  this  kind  of  an  operation  is  super- 
ficial and  relies  too  much  upon  quick  in- 
formation from  government  press  offices  or 
Washington  lobbyists.  It  is  easier  to  go  along 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  White  House  or 
a  big  agency  in  most  cases,  and  it  can  take 
tremendous  time  and  energy  to  carry  the 
burden  of  an  assault  on  the  opinions  or  de- 
cisions of  a  goveriunent  agency.  The  task 
can  seem  overwhelming  when  it  involves  a 
challenge  to  the  biggest  and  most  compli- 
cated Washington  establishment,  the  Penta- 
gon. A  few  make  periodic  challenges  to  the 
Pentagon  propaganda  position,  but  most 
give  up  in  frustration  after  concluding  that 
few  in  the  press  really  see  or  care  about  the 
implications  of  mismanagement,  corrup- 
tion and  waste  that  have  been  unearthed. 

Although  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  covering  Defense  spending,  I 
do  not  want  this  sympathy  to  be  Interpreted 
as  a  justification  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Incompetence  and  superficiality  of  the  past 
press  performance.  While  the  problems  of 
covering  an  $80-billlon-a-year  agency  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  the  size  of  the  problems  be  used 
to  excuse  future  press  failure.  The  press 
has  a  great  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
brushed  aside. 

The  Pentagon  spends  half  of  our  federal 
budget  and  has  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing a  modem  defense  system  to  protect  this 
nation  from  all  its  enemies.  Every  bit  of  cor- 
ruption, political  favoritism,  mismanagement 
or  waste  steals  money  from  the  taxpayers. 
More  Important,  It  cuts  into  the  muscle  of 
real  defenses,  saps  the  strength  of  the  nation 
and  could  leave  us  as  a  second-rate  power 
even  as  we  spend  6ur  way  into  bankruptcy. 

In  the  face  of*a  host  of  International  prob- 
lems, and  the  turmoil  at  home  over  real  and 
Imagined  wrongs  in  our  society,  it  is  essential 
that  we  take  stringent  measures  to  eliminate 
corruption.  Honest  government  is  not  only 
practical.  It  Is  vital  to  our  future.  It  Is  time 
for  the  press  to  eliminate  some  of  the  smart 
cynicism  that  tolerates  corruption  and  mis- 
management. It  is  time  to  exhibit  some  out- 
rage at  dishonest  or  political  administration 
of  the  Defense  Department,  or  any  other 
agency  of  government  including  the  courts. 

Every  story  of  Defense  Department  corrup- 
tion is  worth  total  pursuit  by  the  press  until 
the  corrupter  pays  a  penalty,  or  the  mis- 
manager  Is  exposed  and  labeled  for  what  he  is. 

Those  who  lie  or  misrepresent  to  hide  the 
corruption  and  mismanagement  should  be 
exposed  and  criticized  for  precisely  what  they 
have  done  as  accomplices  after  the  fact.  The 
point  mtist  be  made  that  liars  and  falsifiers 
cannot  be  tolerated  In  high  government  office, 
and  that  the  higher  the  office  the  man  holds 
the  higher  the  price  he  must  pay  for  bis 
falsification.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  political  defenders  of  those  engaged  in 
either  crime  or  the  coverup  of  crime  should 
be  held  accountable  for  either  lack  of  judg- 
ment or  for  knowingly  condoning  dishonesty 
in  government.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  mas- 


sive aaaault  on  corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment will  have  any  more  than  minor  Impact 
upon  the  problem  facing  the  United  States 
today. 

The  present  press  emphasis  on  coverage  of 
the  Pentagon  might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
newspapers,  magazines,  rsbdlo  and  television 
have  finally  learned  the  vital  lessons  after  a 
decade  of  swallowing  big  chunks  of  Pentagon 
propaganda.  Certainly  no  one  can  now  say 
that  the  press  is  "soft  on  the  Pentagon,"  but 
even  that  coverage  is  sup>erficlal.  Week  after 
week  the  stories  pour  out  on  the  evil  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex"  with  statistics  on 
the  number  of  generals  and  admirals  who 
work  for  major  defense  contractors,  and  sta- 
tistics on  tbe  increased  concentration  of  de- 
fense contracts  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
fewer  contractors.  Always  there  is  mention 
of  the  billions  wasted  through  cancellation 
of  major  defense  contracts  that  failed  to  meet 
standards,  and  there  are  the  stories  of  the  $2 
billion  overruns  on  the  C-6A  cargo  plane 
contract,  the  mismanagement  on  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter  contract,  and  of  course,  the 
muItibillion-doUar  bungle  on  the  infamous 
TFX  contract.  But  there  is  little  effort  to 
repKirt  details  of  specific  crimes  and  trace  the 
responsibility. 

Reporters  who  should  know  better  have 
painted  with  a  broad  brush  of  truth,  half- 
truth  and  distortion.  There  Is  a  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
Pentagon  decisions  on  the  civilian  boas  or 
the  military  officer  who  sold  out  the  public 
trust.  Usually  there  are  only  the  broadest 
hints  that  something  Is  wrong  without  speci- 
fying the  crime. 

With  the  broad  sweep  and  lack  of  pre- 
cision of  a  cartoonist,  reporters  have  placed 
the  blame  for  waste,  corruption  and  mis- 
management at  the  feet  of  "the  military-in- 
dustrial complex."  Without  using  names,  ad- 
mirals and  generals  are  pictured  as  corrupt 
or  stupid.  Senators  and  congressmen  are 
often  characterized  as  Incompetent  or  cor- 
rupt parties  to  the  waste  of  millions  or  bil- 
lions, though  no  details  are  spelled  out. 

The  facts  are  usually  accurate,  but  a  close 
reading  of  many  of  these  series  shows  con- 
tinuation of  much  of  the  same  superficiality 
that  permeated  the  Pentagon  coverage  in 
the  period  prior  to  1969.  Some  of  the  writers 
seemed  bent  upon  proving  a  preconceived  no- 
tion that  the  generals  and  admirals,  the 
senior  men  on  the  Armed  Services  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
bosses  of  defense  industries  have  conspired 
to  push  the  United  States  into  the  Vietnam 
war  and  other  confrontations  for  the  sake 
of  business  profits,  promotions  and  political 
deals. 

Certainly  there  has  been  waste  and  mis- 
management, but  tbe  evidence  hardly  sus- 
tains the  general  conspiracy  theory.  There 
are  Instances  of  corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment Involving  generals,  admirals,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  officials  of  defense 
Industries  and  the  politically-appointed 
civilian  bosses  of  the  Pentagon.  But,  some- 
how many  of  the  stories  either  ignore  the 
dominant  role  of  tbe  political  bosses  at  tbe 
Pentagon  or  tend  to  absolve  them  from 
blame  for  what  has  gone  virrong. 

Often  tbe  reporting  of  scandals  is  handled 
In  such  a  loose  manner  that  blame  is  placed 
on  "the  Pentagon"  or  "the  Air  Force"  or 
"the  Navy."  The  Impression  is  given  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  or  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Xaird  has  tbe  resonslbility  ior  what 
has  taken  place  in  1963  or  1968.  Seldom,  If 
ever,  is  the  name  of  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  mentioned  In  a 
critical  manner,  even  when  he  was  personal- 
ly Involved  in  tbe  questionable  decision  or 
when  the  decision  was  dictated  out  of  bis 
office  under  some  mucb-beralded  new  system 
that  was  to  save  billions  of  tax  dollars. 
Frequently,   the  whole  mess   of  scandals 
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originating  under  the  Kennedy  or  Johnson 
MlmlnistraUona    are    lumped    togfether    and 
preeented  as  evidence  of  a  general  Pentagon 
laxity.   Then   this   Pentagon   laxity   Is   pro- 
jected Into  certain  waste  of  money  If  Presi- 
dent NUon's  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  missile 
program  Is  permitted  to  move  forward.  Cer- 
tainly past  scandals  shoxild  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing about  what  could  happen  to  the  ABM 
In  the  future,  but  unless  there  Is  direct  con- 
nection these  should  not  serve  as  arguments 
for  rejecting  a  program  that  the  President 
and  the  Defense  Secretary  believe  Is  essenUal. 
The  merits  of  constructing  the  Safeguard 
ABM  should  be  considered  by  the  press  and 
the  public  without  regard  for  scandals  of  an 
earlier  administration,  unless  there  Is  some 
evidence  of  misjudgments  or  misrepresenta- 
tions  of   the   Safeguard    decision    that   are 
clearly  linked  to  the  past  scandals. 

The  press  cannot  be  permitted  to  plead 
that  secrecy  hid  the  scandals  that  originated 
In  the  McNam&ra  years.  Certainly  the  De- 
fense Secretary  and  his  press  office  tried  to 
hide  the  record,  Issued  orders  to  bar  honest 
disclosure  of  the  record  and  even  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  to  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

-  Hoyaver,  over  a  period  of  months  the  facts 
Jlld  become  available  on  such  major  scandals 
as  the  award  of  the  TFX  contract,  and  a 
dozen  lesser  scandals.  The  Implications  were 
obvloiis.  The  facts  were  available  In  the 
bearings  of  the  McClellan  Permanent  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  and  In  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  McNamara  and  other  high  De- 
fense Department  officials  who  relxictantly 
testified  under  oath.  I  wrote  detailed  ac- 
counts on  the  TFX,  the  X-22  and  the  nuclear 
carrier  dispute  In  a  book  called  "Despollers 
of  Democracy"  that  was  published  In  1965, 
and  covered  a  host  of  other  scandals  In  depth 
In  "The  Pentagon"  published  In  1967.  Mil- 
lions of  words  were  written  for  The  Des 
Moines  Register  on  these  and  other  Pentagon 
problems. 

This  reporter  was  not  alone  In  writing  of 
detailed  evidence  of  scandals  and  misman- 
agement. Hanson  Baldwin,  the  distinguished 
Pulitzer   Prize-winning    military    analyst    of 
The  New  York  Times,  reported  periodically 
on  a  host  of  serious  Pentagon  problems  under 
the  "McNamara  Monarchy."  Oeorge  Wilson, 
of  Aviation  Week,  and  later  with  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  did  a  consistent,  tough-minded 
Job  on  the  TFX  and  other  Air  Force  projects 
despite  the  propaganda  flow  from  the  Penta- 
gon  press   office.   Sanford   Watzman   of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  did  a  brilliant  and  thorough  Job  of 
exposing  the  manner  In  which  the  McNamara 
Pentagon  was  falling  to  enforce  the  so-called 
Truth-ln-Negotlatlons   law  of   1962.   Charles 
Nlcodemus  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  was 
persistent  as  well  as  Imaginative  as  he  iin- 
earthed   the  entire   series  of  scandals  that 
poisoned   the   M-16   rifle   program.   Richard 
Elliott  of  Barron's  Weekly  did  a  great  Job  of 
following  up  on  the  TFX  contract  and  expos- 
ing the  troubles  that  plagued  the  Navy  ver- 
sion, the  F-lllB,  until  it  was  killed  by  Con- 
gress In  1968. 

If  there  had  been  a  dozen  more  reporters 
digging  Into  the  Pentagon  to  pull  out  the 
facts  on  scandals  and  reporting  on  the  top 
level  responsibility  for  those  scandals,  It 
could  have  forced  some  early  reassessment 
of  many  of  those  programs  and  would  have 
resulted  In  better  decisions  on  later  pro- 
grams. As  It  was,  the  critics  of  the  McNamara 
Pentagon  were  drowned  out  by  the  noncrltlcal 
and  fawning  coverage  of  McNamara  by  many 
magazine  writers,  columnists  and  Pentagon 
specialists  who  apparently  believed  they 
needed  a  continuing  pleasant  personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  Defense  Secretary. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  American  editors  to 
create  the  conditions  In  which  reporters  cov- 
ering government  can  exhibit  aggressive  In- 
dependence without  having  their  heads 
chopped  off  because  they  do  not  have  rapport 
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with  the  Defense  Secretary  for  the  Intimate 
backgrounders.  Wire  service  executive*  and 
the  editors  who  deal  with  them  must  make 
certain  the  Pentagon  reporter  is  motivated 
more  by  the  necessity  for  doing  a  tough  Job 
than  with  the  necessity  for  being  fed  routine 
stories  at  the  same  time  a  competing  service 
receives  It. 

If  the  reporter  believes  he  works  for  an 
organization  that  beUeves  In  aggressive  In- 
dependence, then  the  reporter  wUl  probably 
be  aggressive  and  Independent.  If  editors 
want  the  routine  bunk  that  Is  fed  out 
through  the  press  office,  then  that  Is  what 
they  will  get  from  the  wire  services  and  from 
their  own  specials. 

The  record  of  paet  press  blvmders  has 
been  available  for  years : 

1.  Control  of  the  Pentagon  was  centralized 
m  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary.  Instead 
of  examining  this  action  with  a  critical  eye, 
the  press  applauded  It  and  viewed  It  as  some 
move  that  would  put  the  professional  mili- 
tary men  in  their  place. 

2.  The  press  office  was  centralized  imder 
the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary,  and  a  broad 
range  of  practices  Instituted  that  tended  to 
crush  dissent.  There  were  a  few  whimpers  by 
the  press,  but  many  were  unconcerned. 

3.  The  TFX  was  awarded  arbitrarily  to  the 
high  bidder  with  the  second  best  plane  and 
over  the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  Pentagon  source  selection  board.  Many 
editors  bought  the  McNamara  explanation 
without  close  examination  and  even  man- 
aged to  applaud  an  arbitrary  award  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  (the  embodiment  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex)  as  a  blow  against 
the  complex. 

4.  The  "conflicts  of  Interest"  In  the  TFX 
contract  were  documented  fully  as  early  as 
1963.  but  most  newspapers  ignored  It.  Some 
even  defended  It  editorially  and  followed 
a  Une  that  was  right  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  top  Pentagon  press  spokesman. 

5.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  claim  of 
billions  in  savings  were  accepted  and  praised 
without  careful  examination,  yet  there  was 
little  or  no  coverage  by  most  newspapers  of 
the  details  of  House  hearings  that  proved 
most  of  the  claimed  "savings"  were  hogwash. 

6.  There  was  wide  coverage  of  McNamara's 
establishment  of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  to  be  a  big  money  saver.  There  was  little 
attention  to  the  huge  costs  this  added  to  the 
Pentagon  budget,  and  no  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  exUtence  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  was  used  to  Justify  cutting 
the  scope  of  the  outside  audit  by  the  GAO. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  blunders  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  of  the  press 
In  the  last  decade.  Although  I  have  hit  them 
briefly  here.  I  have  covered  them  In  detail 
in  books,  speeches  and  In  news  stories  over 
the  last  eight  years. 

I  believe  It  should  be  sufficient  here  to 
make  the  point  that  the  press  let  Itself  be 
caught  up  in  depth  coverage  of  a  lot  of 
glamour  projects,  but  failed  to  do  a  thor- 
ough Job  of  going  behind  the  Pentagon  press 
Une  on  the  vital  Issues  of  honeety  and 
Integrity. 


stltuent  of  mine,  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Wright 
of  Austin.  Tex.,  nephew  of  famed  Dr 
Walter  P.  Webb,  which  warmly  endorses 
my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  D 
Wright,  dated  June  19,  1969,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Austin,  Tex., 
_  _  ^      „  June  19,  1969. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Tarbobough 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yabborouoh:  On  your 
weekly  radio  report  of  June  16.  I  heard  you 
announce  your  plans  to  Introduce  a  bill  es- 
tablishing an  Institute  of  American  Polk- 
Ufe.  As  an  Individual  constituent.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  Interest  In  the  documentation  and 
preservation  of  our  folk  culture. 

As  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Webb,  I  was  fortunate 
during  my  childhood  to  be  along  on  several 
evenings  when  he.  Mr.  Doble  and  Mr  Bedi- 
chek  recounted  tales  of  eariy  Texas  and  the 
west.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  these  tales, 
even  the  printable  ones,  are  now  lost.  Hope- 
fully, the  establishment  of  an  Institute  such 
as  you  propose  would  make  possible  the 
preservation  of  such  folklore  for  future  gen- 
erations. I  am  sure  that  these  men  would 
applaud  your  efforts  in  this  area. 

Should  more  information  become  available 
"Srardlng  the  Institute.  I  would  be  grateful 

Sincerely. 

Ralph  D.  Wright. 


July  2,  1969 
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THE  HEALTH  GAP 


A  FELLOW  TEXAN  ENDORSES  THE 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  BILL 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
received  instantly  another  letter  in  sup- 
port of  my  bUl  S.  1591,  to  establish  an 
American  Folklife  Foundation.  Ttiis  pro- 
posal has  been  endorsed  by  many  leading 
public  figures  and  by  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  folk  artists. 

Impressive  and  encouraging  as  these 
endorsements  may  be,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  still  happy  when  I  find  that  my  pro- 
posal also  is  gaining  support  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  con- 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion s  citizens  and  administrators  are 
becoming    increasingly    aware    of    the 
growing    disparity    between    America's 
great  advances  in  medical  science  and 
the  adequacy  of  our  health  care  and  fa- 
cilities. A  recent  article  in  the  Ambas- 
sador^ a  publication  by  the  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  of  New  York,  reports  on 
one  portion  of  this  acute  problem— the 
sorrowful  health  conditions  and  services 
afforded  to  one-fifth  of  our  people,  those 
who  Uve  in  poverty.  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  have  cited  these 
facts  again  and  again— the  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  unsanitary  conditions 
the  outmoded,  insufficient  hospital  and 
clinic  services.  This  article  stresses  the 
vicious  cycle  caused  by  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  these  conditions  and 
poverty— the  poor  get  sicker  and  the  sick 
get  poorer,  as  malnutrition  takes  its  toll 
m  energy  and  morale,  and  the  lack  of 
proper  care  generates  more  disease  and 
despair.  We  must  continue  in  our  flght 
to   eliminate   these    tragedies   through 
legislation  and  education,  and  to  break 
this  cycle.  We  must  assure  to  all  the 
means  to  attain  comprehensive  health 
care  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  responsi- 
bility as  Americans.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Health  Gap 
In    the   wealthiest   and   most   productive 
country  in  the  world,  there  is  an  enormous 
and  growing  gap  between   the  health  care 
available  to  the  poor  and  to  the  non-poor: 


A  child  born  to  pocr  fiarents  Is  twice  as 
likely  to  die  In  Infancy. 

Should  he  survive  the  first  year  of  life, 
his  chance  of  dying  befort'  reaching  the  age 
of  35  is  four  times  greater. 

He  is  five  times  more  likely  to  suffer  mental 
Illness,  three  times  more  likely  to  have  a  dis- 
abling heart  disease,  seven  times  more  likely 
to  have  visual  Impairment. 

Two  questions  are  basic  to  an  understand- 
ing of  this  national  health  problem :  Who  are 
the  poor  and  what  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween poverty  and  ill  health? 

THE    POOR    ARE    EVERTWHERE 

Poverty  knows  neither  geographic  nor 
racial  lines.  A  federal  study  estimates  that 
about  one-flfth  of  all  people  in  the  U.S.  live 
In  poverty,  with  the  poverty  level  set  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  at  $3,335  an- 
nual Income  for  a  family  of  four  and  the 
near- poor  level  at  $4,345. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Americans  desig- 
nated as  poor  in  1966,  two  out  of  three  were 
white.  Among  the  near-poor  four  out  of  five 
were  white.  The  Negro,  however,  is  twice  as 
likely  to  be  poor  as  his  fellow  white  citizens. 
For  Indians  living  on  reservations  and  for 
migrant  workers,  the  percentage  Is  even 
higher.  Poor  families  are  moving  to  the 
cities  In  increasing  numbers,  but  there  re- 
mains a  large  proportion  of  rural  poor,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South  although  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  area. 

The  poor  are  everywhere  and  they  are  of 
all  ages.  Included  among  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  are  18  to  28  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
chlldren_and  from  30  to  43  per  cent  of  the 
aged — figures  that  belle  a  popular  miscon- 
ception that  the  cure  for  poverty  Is  for  poor 
people  to  '<'get  out  and  work." 

THE   VICIOUS   CYCLE 

The  poor  get  sicker  and  the  sick  get  poorer 
In  a  vicious  circle  as  poverty  breeds  disease 
and  disease  In  turn  breeds  poverty.  The  close 
relationship  between  poverty  and  ill  health 
Is  abiuidantly  evident  in  the  graph  prepared 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Studies. 

Poverty  breeds  sickness  In  many  ways, 
both  environmentally  and  socially.  Inade- 
quate housing,  overcrowding,  and  lack  of 
sanitary  facilities  generate  disease  as  well  as 
prevent  or  prolong  recovery.  Diet  is  a  tre- 
mendously important  factor  In  both  mental 
and  physical  health,  and  the  poor,  as  a  rule, 
are  poorly  fed.  Even  where  actual  hunger 
does  not  exist,  malnutrition  is  widespread. 
As  Just  one  example,  a  national  nutrition 
survey  taken  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  10  states  revealed  that  34 
per  cent  of  the  pre-school  children  exam- 
ined exhibited  anemia,  33  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren under  six  suffered  vitamin  A  deficiency 
and  growth  retardation  was  common. 

A  disturbing  body  of  scientific  Informa- 
tion Indicates  a  direct  connection  between 
malnutrition  In  children,  especially  insviffi- 
clent  protein,  and  permanent  brain  damage. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  mental  retarda- 
tion in  this  country  occurs  in  areas  of  urban 
and  rural  poverty. 

Malnutrition  also  takes  Its  toll  in  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  malaise,  a  lack  of  the  well 
being  and  energy  necessary  to  break  out  of 
the  vicious  circle.  Why  don't  the  poor  eat 
a  better  diet?  The  answer  is  simple;  they  are 
woefully  uninformed  about  what  foods  con- 
stitute good  nutrition,  and  the  primary 
sources  of  protein  and  vitamins — meat,  milk, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits — are  in  general 
the  most  expensive  items  in  the  food  budget. 

Why  don't  the  ix>or  get  more  medical  help 
for  their  health  problems?  Again,  part  of 
the  answer  lies  in  lack  of  information;  they 
do  not  know  about  the  free  health  services 
available  to  them,  and  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  there  are  none  within  a  reasonable 
distance.  Even  in  large  cities,  where  free 
clinics  or  health-care  centers  offer  many 
services,  they  are  frequently  located  far  from 
the  ghetto  areas.  Availability  and  accessibil- 
ity are  two  different  things  and  easily  ac- 


cessible facilities,  where  they  do  exist,  are 
grossly  Inadequate. 

Alonzo  S.  Yerby,  MJ5..  professor  of  health 
services  administration.  Howard  University 
School  of  Public  Health  made  this  comment 
in  referring  to  the  relationship  between  pov- 
erty and  111  health.  "Strange  as  It  may  seem, 
many  otherwise  well-informed  Americans 
tend  to  attribute  much  of  the  problem  to 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  poor  to  use  the 
services  that  are  available.  Pew  of  these 
critics  of  the  behavior  of  the  poor  have  been 
inside  the  health  facilities  which  serve  the 
poor,  few  have  sought  care  from  marginal 
practitioners  who  have  not  kept  up  with 
medical  progress  and  who  conduct  an  as- 
sembly-line practice  In  slum  neighborhoods." 

Dr.  Yerby  described  what  he  called  "the 
gross  Inadequacies  of  the  clinics  that  serve 
the  poor,  the  antiquated,  decayed  physical 
plants,  a  multiplicity  of  unrelated  spteclalty 
services,  overworked  and  often  underpaid 
personnel  with  no  time,  and  often  no  inter- 
est, in  the  complex  problems  which  beset  the 
people  who  huddle  for  hours  on  the  hard 
benches.  I  have  often  felt  that  such  descrip- 
tions were  Inadequate  to  fully  portray  this 
slice  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

Just  as  poverty  breeds  sickness,  sickness 
In  turn  breeds  poverty.  Unable  to  afford  or 
obtain  adequate  medical  care,  the  poor  are 
more  likely  to  become  HI.  more  likely  to  be 
subject  to  chronic  111  health,  and  conse- 
quently less  able  to  work  regularly  or  at 
peak  efficiency.  As  a  result  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  able  to  obtain  employment,  they  make 
less  money,  and  frequent  absence  from  work 
sends  them  deeper  Into  poverty  and  the  vi- 
cious circle  is  rejjeated. 

AN    OPTIMUM    EFFORT 

Dr.  HoUis  S.  Ingraham.  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
has  called  for  "an  optimum  effort  to  break 
the  cycle  process  by  which  the  poor  get 
sicker  and  the  sick  get  poorer."  The  prob- 
lems of  public  health  and  the  poor,  he  says, 
"are  the  problems  of  a  nation  grappling  with 
the  crisis  of  its  own  Identity." 

An  optimum  effort  requires  resourceful 
and  Imaginative  action  on  many  fronts: 

A  massive  attack  on  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

A  concerted  educational  campaign  to  in- 
form the  poor  about  nutritional  require- 
ments, about  free  medical  services  avail- 
able to  them,  about  the  genesis  and  preven- 
tion of  disease. 

Construction  and  staffing  of  neighborhood 
clinics  where  comprehensive  care  Is  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  a  family. 

Accelerated  programs  to  train  more  doc- 
tors and  nurses  as  well  as  a  broadening  of 
the  use  of  allied  health  professionals  and 
services. 

Enforcement  of  building  and  sanitation 
codes. 

Elimination  of  overlapping  agencies  and 
the  Incorporation  of  health  care  of  the  poor 
into  a  general  health  system. 

Expansion  of  programs  for  prenatal  care, 
immunization  and  family  planning. 

A  realistic  method  of  financing  health 
care. 

Acceptance  of  neighborhood  participa- 
tion and  leadership  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems. 

If  these  and  other  measures  are  taken 
soon  enough  and  wholeheartedly  enough, 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  quote  ArlstoUe  with 
a  sense  of  national  identity:  "Health  of 
mind  and  body  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
good  life  that  we  believe  that  If  men  have 
any  personal  rights  at  all  as  human  beings, 
they  have  an  absolute  moral  right  to  such  a 
measure  of  good  health  that  society  alone 
is  able  to  give  them." 


THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion's press  performs  many  extremely 


vital  fimctions  for  which  it  is  frequently 
lauded.  Not  on  that  list — ^but  extremely 
valuable  as  a  time-saver  for  Members  of 
this  body — is  the  press'  talent  for  sum- 
marizing complex  material  in  a  readable 
form. 

An  excellent  example  is  the  May  17, 
Business  Week  article  on  questions  being 
raised  about  past  and  current  govern- 
mental treatment  of  the  oil  industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  which  has 
been  investigating  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  on  this  market,  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  sum- 
mary of  opinions  expressed  at  those 
hearings. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
article  and  recommend  it  as  a  valuable 
tool  to  those  attempting  to  understand 
the  complexities  involved,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Year  Oil  Gets  Its  Lumps 

Eight  weeks  ago  the  president  of  Gulf  Oil 
Corp..  the  chairman  of  Humble  Oil  &  Refin- 
ing Co.  and  independent  operators  from 
Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — as  well 
as  Texas  and  Oklahoma — flew  Into  Washing- 
ton for  what  they  trusted  would  be  a  ritual- 
istic defense  of  oil's  special  position  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  code. 

Presidential  candidate  Richard  Nixon  had 
publicly  backed  the  27% ""'  depletion  allow- 
ance, mainstay  of  a  system  of  tax  preference 
worth  (depending  on  who's  counting)  any- 
thing from  $1.6-billion  to  $3-bllllon  a  year. 
And  taking  the  oath  of  office  had  had  no 
discernible  effect  on  his  views.  Though 
Treasury  officials  were  hard  at  work  on  a  tax 
reform  package,  the  word  had  quietly  gotten 
around  that  oil  would  not  be  one  of  their 
major  targets. 

Ranged  before  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Committee,  the  oilmen  comfortably  expected 
that  their  traditional  arguments  would  get 
traditionally  friendly  reception  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Never  In  the  43  years  since  the  depletion 
provision  was  first  written  into  the  tax  code 
had  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee  made  the 
slightest  threatening  gesture  toward  it. 

Before  long,  however,  the  oilmen  were  not 
feeling  so  comfortable. 

revolt 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  so  startled." 
one  major  company  vice-president  recalls. 
"There  was  Johnny  Byrnes  acting  Just  like 
BUI  Proxmlre."  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  tax  writing  group,  long  had 
been  considered  a  tested  "friend  of  oil."  Now, 
like  his  fellow  Wlsconslnlte,  Senator  William 
Proxmlre.  he  was  complaining  about  giant  oil 
companies  that  paid  little  or  no  taxes. 

In  recent  weeks.  Ways  &  Means  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  has  taken  the  same 
line.  In  public  statements  and  In  private 
talks  with  oil  Jobbyists,  he  has  made  quite 
clear  that  the  petroleum  Industry  will  figure 
prominently  in  any  broad  move  toward  tax 
reform.  "Depletion  has  become  a  sjrmbol." 
Mills  says,  and  must  get  at  least  a  "symbolic 
reduction." 

NOTHING  SAFE 

The  defection  of  Byrnes  and  Mills  is  only 
the  moet  recent,  If  perhaps  most  serious, 
evidence  of  oil's  ebbing  political  fortunes.  A 
"taxpayers'  revolt"  focusing  on  the  Industry's 
privileged  tax  position;  a  raucous  public 
flght  with  New  England  over  a  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machlasport,  Me ;  an  off-shore  drill- 
ing accident  that  spilled  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  crude  into  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 
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•11  tbeae  have  turned  the  tide  against  the 
Inductry  that  once  had  the  moat  fonnldable 
poaltlon  In  Waahlngton. 

"There  haa  been  a  sharp  change  in  the 
poUticaJ  environment  facing  the  oil  Indus- 
try," says  Frank  Heard,  a  former  Texas  con- 
gressman who  left  a  seat  on  Ways  Sc  Means 
seven  years  ago  for  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Petix>leiun  Institute.  Another  old 
WashlngtoD  hand  put  the  matter  more  suc- 
cinctly: "This  Is  the  year  we  get  our  lumps." 
Nothing  appears  to  be  safe  in  the  boiling 
controversy  that  surrounds  the  politics  of 
oil.  Hie  tax  IncentlTes  that  have  s\istained 
the  Industry  since  1926,  the  prorationing 
system  that  since  1933  has  kept  surplus 
crude  off  the  market,  the  Import  quotas  that 
hav«  Insiilated  domestic  producers  from  for- 
eign pressures  for  the  past  decade,  all  sud- 
denly have  become  very  open  questions.  And 
bow  well  they  stand  up  in  Washington  over 
the  next  six  months  or  so  may  determine 
the  shape  of  the  oil  businees  for  years  to 
oome. 

More  than  anything  else.  It  has  been  the 
"Battle  of  Bfachlasport"  that  has  given  crit- 
ics of  oil  their  rallying  ground.  But  in  re- 
turn no  issue  in  years  has  so  united  the 
often  feuding  segments  of  the  industry. 

It  AfaHed  last  May  with  a  complex  pro- 
posal by  Occidental  Petroleiun  Co.  to  build 
a  300,000-bbl.-a-day  refinery  at  the  tiny  fish- 
ing village  of  Macblasport,  Me.  Stripped  to 
essentials,  It  was  a  bold  plan  to  use  the  de- 
vice of  a  foreign  trade  zone  to  carve  out  a 
special  place  In  the  oil  imp>ort  program  for 
New  England — and,  of  course,  for  Occidental 
itself.  Somehow,  It  seemed  to  stretch  all  of 
the  weak  seams  In  a  quota  system  that  had 
already  developed  almost  Intolerable  strains. 
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That  system — offlclally,  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program — was  Instituted  In  1959  to 
insulate  the  US.  domestic  Industry  from  the 
effects  of  a  world-wide  oil  glut. 

By  the  late  1950s  the  Middle  East  had  come 
into  its  own.  with  major  finds  in  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  rapid  buildup  of 
production  In  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  European 
market  had  been  pretty  well  saturated:  Ja- 
pan was  being  taken  care  of.  The  next  logi- 
cal move  for  Arab  oil  was  to  the  U.S.  East 
Coast. 

The  prospect  appalled  the  purely  domestic 
producers,  who  were  groaning  under  surplus 
capacity  themselves. 

Oil  reserves 


United  States: 
1958   .. 
1968  >    . 


[Billion  barrels) 


33 
31 

215 
372 


Pree  world: 

1958    

1968 

>  Excludes  Alaskan  Arctic. 

Source:  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal. 
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The  quota  system  provided  a  breakwater 
against  the  expected  wave  of  foreign  crude. 
Imports  were  restricted  to  a  set  proportion  of 
domestic  demand — 12.2%  for  the  area  east  of 
the  Rockies,  for  example.  Import  licenses,  or 
"tickets,"  were  widely  dispersed  among  re- 
finers so  that  it  was  no  longer  feasible  to 
design  a  plant  to  run  entirely  on  foreign 
crude. 

One  after  another,  the  majors  junked  plans 
to  build  refineries  on  the  East  Coast.  Without 
guaranteed  access  to  foreign  crude  It  was 
better  to  build  near  the  oilfields  and  ship  the 
products. 

It  was  natural  for  New  England  to  resent 
the  oil  Import  program.  It  found  Itself  on  the 
tall  end  of  a  long,  expensive  transportation 
line  that  began.  New  Englanders  figured,  at 
refineries  they  had  lost  to  Texas.  As  the  price 


of  home  heating  oU.  the  major  petroletun 
product  sold  In  the  region,  rose  from  15J7< 
a  gal.  In  1964  to  17.57<  in  1968;  New  iengi«trKj 
seethed. 

BATTUt   CKT 

Into  this  emotional  cauldron  came  Occi- 
dental Chairman  Armand  Hammer,  with  a 
promise  to  build  one  of  the  world's  largest 
refineries  and  to  reduce  beating  oil  prices  by 
a  healthy  10%.  New  England  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms — and  Its  politicians  agreed  to 
fight  for  bis  plan  in  Washington.  A  major 
battle  was  Inevitable. 

The  oil  Import  "ticket"  Is  a  valuable  com- 
modity being.  In  effect,  a  license  to  Import  oil 
at  $2  a  bbl.  that  Is  worth  about  $3.26  as  soon 
as  It  clears  customs  (the  duty  Is  only  10V^<). 
With  about  1.5-mllllon  bbl.  a  day  allowed, 
this  means  that  domestic  refiners — who  get 
tickets  in  rough  proportion  to  their  plant 
capacity — share  a  subsidy  worth  about  $600- 
mllllbn  a  year. 

Occidental's  Machlasport  proposal  was 
widely  regarded  as  a  bold  raid  on  this  kitty. 
Under  the  existing  program  Occidental  could 
have  looked  for  a  quota  equal  to  about  9% 
of  Its  refinery  runs.  Now  It  was  asking  for 
tickets  equal  to  about  one-third.  This  could 
be  done  by  reducing  the  share  of  the  other 
companies. 

TintN  ABOUT 

Almost  without  exception,  oil  companies 
Jiimped  on  Machlasport  to  prevent  the  oil 
import  program  from  collapsing  in  a  com- 
petitive melee  for  import  tickets.  Independ- 
ent producers  were  worried  about  maintain- 
ing prices;  independent  refiners  were  worried 
about  the  subsidy,  which  for  some  represents 
their  margin  of  profit;  and  the  giant  Inter- 
national oil  companies  were  as  anxious  as 
anyone  else  to  maintain  the  Import  wall 
around  the  U.S.  market. 

This  somewhat  surprising  turnabout  by  the 
Internationals  stems  from  a  basic  change  in 
the  world  market — International  oil's  version 
of  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

STRANGE   BEDFELLOWS 

The  enormous  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle 
East,  together  with  major  finds  In  Libya  and 
now  Nigeria,  have  had  their  Inevltoble  effect 
on  prices.  Posted  prices  have  remained  steady, 
largely  because  of  pressure  from  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 
But  the  price  at  which  crude  actually  is 
traded  Internationally  has  dropped  to  as  low 
as  $1.20  a  barrel — and  product  prices  have 
followed  In  Europe  and  Jtupsa.. 

The  cost  of  production  from  the  Middle 
East  fields  has  remained  ridiculously  low — 
no  more  than  12<  a  bbl..  figures  urr  econo- 
mist Morris  A.  Adelman.  But  the  Arabs  have 
proved  demanding  hosts.  Their  take  now  Is 
about  86<  a  bbl.  and  due  to  rise  under  a  re- 
cent agreement.  According  to  First  National 
City  Bank,  the  earnings  on  Middle  East  oil 
dropped  from  n.U  a  bbl.  in  1967  to  37.6*  in 
1967. 

The  upshot  is  obvious.  Suddenly,  even  to 
the  free-trading  international  oil  companies, 
a  protected  U.S.  market  looks  good.  What 
they  lose  by  having  their  excess  crude  kept 
out  of  this  country,  they  gain  back  by  having 
a  profits  floor  under  their  extensive  U.S  op- 
erations. Besides,  keeping  the  U.S.  nearly 
seU-sufflclent  In  oil  enhances  their  bargain- 
ing position  with  the  producing  governments. 


UPPING    THE    ANTE 

So  crucial  Is  the  U.S.  oil  Import  program 
now  to  the  International  majors  that  some 
appear  ready  to  give  up  the  $600-mllllon  Im- 
port quota  subsidy  as  the  price  for  maintain- 
ing the  restrictions  Intact.  It  Is  not  one  the 
majors  want  to  embrace  publicly  for  fear  of 
stirring  up  Independent  refiners. 

Many  In  the  Industry  albo  are  convinced 
that  It  would  be  politic  to  do  something 
special  for  New  England — If.  at,  one  corporate 
president  puts  It  privately  "we  don't  have  to 


swallow  Armand  Hammer."  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  New  Englanders  have  raised  the 
ante  and  now  seem  more  Interested  In  knock- 
ing out  the  import  program  Itself  than  in 
getting  a  single  refinery  built  In  Maine. 

WHO  PATS  THC    VaA.J 

The  debate  over  Jtochlasport  has  under- 
scored how  expensive  the  oU  Import  program 
Is  for  consumers.  As  most  economists  and 
antl-ou  politicians  see  It.  the  restrictions  cut 
the  U.S.  off  from  economic  forces  that  might 
otherwise  halve  the  price  of  crude  oU  In 
effect,  says  mit's  Adelman.  consumers  pay 
$4-bllUon  a  year  more  for  oil  than  they  would 
m  a  free  market. 

"There  must  be  a  more  efflclem  and  more 
equitable  way  to  safeguard  the  national  se- 
curity." says  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.).  "This  u  the  only  legal  purpose 
the  program  has." 

CONFKONTATION 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  antitrust 
subcommittee  last  March,  leading  ■r-ttH^mlf 
experts  on  the  oil  industry  questioned 
whether  the  national  security  required  the 
current  high-cost  protection  of  the  domestic 
oil  industry. 

"It  1>  not  just  the  consumer  who  pays  the 
cost."  says  Walter  Adams,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  acting  president  of  Michigan 
State  University.  "The  restrictions  also  hurt 
those  American  industries  which  use  oil  as 
a  raw  material  and  must  then  sell  their 
finished  products  In  competitive  world 
markets." 

The  petrochemical  Industry  has.  In  fact, 
begun  to  take  Its  case  against  the  oil  import 
program  to  Washington— and  this  Is  another 
reason  for  oil's  poUtlcal  difficulties.  Petro- 
chemical people  have  made  a  strong  pitch 
to  the  Nixon  Administration  that  unless  they 
get  access  to  cheap  foreign  feedstocks  in  the 
U.S.  they  will  be  forced  to  build  plants 
abroad. 

Next  week  the  oil  companies  go  before  the 
antitrust  subcommittee  chaired  by  Michigan 
Senator  Philip  Hart,  who  has  no  particular 
love  for  them.  They  will  be  trying  to  answer 
the  economists  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  their 
real  target  will  be  Labor  Secretary  George  P. 
Schultz,  former  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Nixon  has  given  Schultz  a  broad  franchise 
to  take  a  "fresh  look"  at  the  Import  pro- 
gram— and  six  months  to  come  up  with 
recommendations.  It  Is  a  ticklish  Job,  even 
for  a  skilled  mediator.  And,  sooner  or  later, 
he  will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  essen- 
tial question  of  whether  maintaining  the 
present  size  and  shap?  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry  is  worth  the  cost  to  consumers. 

This  issue — the  social  cost  of  government 
policies  that  encourage  and  protect  U.S.  oil 
production — Is  at  the  root  of  the  political 
turmoU  surroimdlng  the  petroleum  industry. 
Washington  seems  to  have  rediscovered  the 
basic  economic  fact  that  if  oil  U  getting 
special  treatment,  it's  getting  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 


THE    WALLS    ABOUND    DOMESTIC    PHOOUCEBS 

Both  the  Import  program  and  the  tax  in- 
centives that  center  around  the  27y2  %  de- 
pletion aUowance  are  designed  to  foster  the 
domestic  oU  producing  Industry.  The  first 
involves  a  transfer  of  $4.billlon  from  con- 
sumers, in  the  form  of  higher  prices;  the 
second,  according  to  Treasury  estimates,  in- 
volves a  transfer  of  tl.6-blUlon  from  other 
taxpayers.  Together,  they  total  close  to  the 
net  profits  for  the  entire  Industry. 

Yet,  despite  aU  the  subsidies,  direct  and 
Indirect,  profits  in  petroleum  are  not  in- 
ordinately high.  The  rate  of  return  on  equity 
for  oil  companies  is  about  average  for  manu- 
facturing—13  % . 

What  does  the  Industry  do  with  all  that 
money?  Both  economists  and  oil  men  come 
up  with  the  same  answer — though  they  draw 
strikingly  different  policy  conclusions:  most- 
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ly,  it  is  "drilled  up"  in  the  search  for  excess  crude  prices  by  as  much  as  $1.26  a  bbl.  End-  loophox-bs 

reserves.  lug  depletion  and  other  special  tax  incentives  p^j  similar  reasons,  the  Independents  are 

8TATK  BSOtTUiTiON  would.  Treasury  economists  figure,  have  the  ^^^^  against  the  two  teforms  that  the  Nixon 

With  tax  breaks  and  high  price*,  people  same  effect  on  oU  profits  as  a  price  drop  of  Administration  U  sponaorlng— changes  in  the 
have  been  encoiiraged  to  hunt  for  oil  in  leas  ®0*  *  *>**'•  tax  treatment  of  "carved-out  production  pay- 
promising  areas  and  to  maintain  production  th«  wbbpbndent  mind  mente"  and  "ABC  transaction." 
from  marginal  wells.  The  economic  results  Everyone  in  the  oil  industry  would  be  According  to  the  Treasury  Dept.,  the  oil 
are  predictable :  Since  World  War  n  there  thrown  for  a  loop.  But  the  sector  that  would  Industry  uses  production  payments  to  evade 
has  been  a  persistent  surplus  of  crude  pro-  really  take  It  in  the  neck  would  be  the  Inde-  the  50%  limit  on  depletion.  By  selling  a  claim 
duction  capacity.  And  the  burden  of  carry-  pendent  producers  who  have  carved  out  a  on  future  production  in  a  year  In  which  the 
ing  this  excess  has  steadily  pushed  average  position  in  an  Industry  that  mckde  the  term  ceiling  is  a  real  limit,  an  operator  can  boost 
costs  closer  and  closer  to  prices.  "vertical  integration"  a  household  word  only  his  net  income  and  realize  more  on  deple- 

Moet  of  the  Industry  argues  that  this  spare  because  of  high  crude  prices  and  special  tax  tlon.  The  deal  Is  frequenUy  made  so  that 

capacity  Is  essential  to  national  security —  privileges.  the  operator  can  take  a  tax  loss  while  the 

and  well  worth  the  public  cost.  Most  independents  are,  as  Netus  A  Steed,  carve-out  Is  being  paid. 

Still,  few  deny  that  the  management  of  president  of  the  Texas  Independent  Producers  Treasury  figures  that  it  will  gain  $200- 

surplus  reserves  in  the  U.8.  has  unnecessarily  and  Royalty  Owners  Assn.  told  the  House  million  a  year  If  the  carve-out  loophole  Is 

reduced  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  Indus-  Ways  &  Means  Committee,  "caretakers  of  the  closed.  The  Independents  say  that  they  will 

try.  Market  demand  prorationing,  says  Alfred  nation's  .  .  .  marginal  production  operations."  lose    a    valuable    sovirce    of    liquid    capital. 

E.  Kahn  of  Cornell  University,  "raises  costs  as  By  and  large,  they  search  for  oil  in  places  the  Similarly.  Independent  producers  claim  that 

well  as  prices."  Integrated    majors    dont    bother    to    look,  they  would  have  the  most  to  lose  by  restrlc- 

consbbvation  (Partly  this  Is  because  few  can  swing  the  Uons  on  ABC  transactions — complex  tripar- 

Proratlonlng  Is  just  about  the  only  sur-  ^"8«  outlays  needed  to  explore  In  the  most  tlte  deals  In  which  wealthy  Individuals  agree 

vlvlng  descendent  of  the  New  Deal's  National  Promising  areas  offshore  and  in  the  Arctic.)  to  finance  for  access  to  the  depletion  allow- 

Becovery  Act.  which  sponsored  industry  codes  ^'f^^J^*?*^  '™P°'?*°*=*  .'^'^^"'^^8•  ^^V  *°*^- 

to  put  a  floor  under  depression-era  prices.  """^8  that  disturbs  the  existing  delicate  bal-  timb  and  events  work  aoaxnot  on. 

The  complex  system  Is  run  by  oil-producing  *'\'^.,^Vin!i?v  »^J?^Jv,°Li^t"!l-^o^H«^t.  o,-  There  was  a  time  when  reformers'  discus- 
states  but  enforced  nationally  through  the  ,  J°^I!"i!S^t^  Z  Itl'T  l.Ttf.^  «n«i  s'ons  of  these  loopholes  would  have  been 
Connally  "hot  oil"  Act.  which  makes  It  Ule-  ^^7^^^, Jf,  onr„»n^pl,.tK^H^«T:  academic.  Oil  had  ^  many  powerful  "friends 
gal  to  transport  across  state  lines  oil  pro-  S^ff,^?f  °*^^' °V^,^°-  ^°"L^fv,  °^  m  court"  that  for  every  Proxmlre  that  ques- 
duced  m  excess  of  state  allowables.  !1\  ^^ftirifoJ^  -iimi  ^.^,^1  ?.  It  tloned  the  Industry's  tax  status,  a  dozen  con- 
There  U  a  conservation  purpose  behind  ^ej='  °'  d^,it,nTJkow^,'ft  ™n  k,  ^*  gressmen  of  both  political  parties  would  have 
much  of  the  state  regulation.  Without  some  27V^%  feple"on  factor  might  well  be  sus-  ^^  ^  oil's  defense. 

controls,  operators  tapping  the  same  pool  of  ^!^.  rt«™,°Ji,,~""f?o°^*  „„   .„h,^*,„  .-,  ,  Today,  oil  confronts  its  poUtical  crisis  with 

oil  would  try  to  get  the  jump  on  each  other.  „  ™"  '^ffl'*^"  ^"^^^^  *°  ."^"^^y  *'**'t^^  a  power  base  that  U  considerably  diminished. 

They  would  pump  as  fast  as  possible  even  If  °'  '*"^,„^   th.^  thif  Ll^ff^n^  ,^^.'  in  the  result  both  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and 

it  meant  decreasing  pressures— and  reducing  "^•^°"J°'?;  «^hi^,.«iat  something  may  well  ^    ,    changes  in  UJ3.  politics, 

eventual  recove^^Thl8  la  exactly  what  hap^  ^  <»°'»«  »'»°"*  »"  «  ^Pf»«l  ^ax  position.  As  ^"'^^  °'"**=             !L„„™ 

pened  In  East  Texas  before  1933.  ^°^  "  everyone  could  assume  that  noth-  tdbnovbb 

But  the  two  major  oil  states,  Texas  and  '°8    would    happen,    the    Industi-y    could  Historically,  the  countryside  had  given  the 
Louisiana,  regulate  with  one  eye  on  the  well  Present  a  united  front.  Now,  as  one  Wash-  industry   its   muscle   in   Washington.   With 
pressures  and  the  other  on  crude  prices.  They  l^gton  lobbyist  sees  It:   "Everyone  Is  going  much  of  the  nation's  farmland  under  lease 
make  sure  that  oil  is  not  produced  in  excess  ^*°  ^*  ^'^^  "^^  "^^  *  *'^'"  "»«*   «>°»e  3°  s^**"  ^"^   producing   wells, 
of  actual  market  demand— meaning  that  sur-  little  htjbt  rural  congressmen  never  had  far  to  look  to 
niusAs  do  not  afTM't  nriru>ji  •          ..       ^  ,       ^                ^               .^  find  a  constituent  Interest  in  oU.  And  lobby- 
pluses  do  not  affect  prices.  ^  small  cut  In  the  percentage  would  not  ig^  carefully  cultivated  the  sense  of  Identity 
What  oil  companies  make  hurt  Independents  much  because  they  are  with  campaign  contributions  and  support  for 
out  of  import  quotas  high-cost  producers.  j^^y  committee  assignments  for  the  faithful. 
(The  1969  value  of  "tickets"  In  *•  the   law  reads,   operators  can   deduct  j^^,^  Capitol  HUl  Is  showing  the  effects  of 
millions  of  dollars!  27ya%  of  the  gross  value  of  oU  at  the  well-  court-ordered   redUtrictlng.   The   one   man- 
Company:  head,  but  only  up  to  50%   of  the  net  In-  0^^  ,0^^  doctrine  has  replaced  rural  poll- 
Gulf   Oil    17. 4  come  of   the  property.   Marginal   producers  tlclans  with  urban   congressmen   who   just 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 16.3  ^^^  *o  bump  up  against  this   ceUlng  so  can't  afford  to  be  Identified  with  the  oil 

Standard  OU  (Indiana) 13.7  *****  ****  actual  deletion  rate  is  less  than  industry. 

Texaco 13.  3  *he  formal  limit.  It  U  not  imusual  for  own-  Turnovers  in  Congressional  leadership  also 

Mobil  — - 11.0  era   of  secondary   recovery  wells  to   realize  jjave   weakened   the    Industry's    position.   A 

Shell— 10.4  only  a  10%  depletion  allowance.  decade  ago.   House   Speaker   Sam   Raybum, 

Standard  Oil  (California) 10.4  The  major   oU    companies,   and   swne   of  senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  and 

Sinclair 9.7  ^'^^   larger  Independents,   own   the    "flush"  senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  (D-Okla.)   formed  a 

AUantic  Richfield 9.2  ''ells  where   the   margin   between  net  and  powerfiil  triumvirate  for  the  protection  of 

Sun    - — -      8.8  BTOS"  income  U  narrow.  For  them  the  50%  gy-g  interests  on  Capitol  HIU.  Now  about  the 

PhilUps 7.0  °'  "^e*  income  limit  Is  not  a  serious  prob-  o^iy  committed  friend  whose  position  makes 

Cities   Service 6.8  ^^^'    "^    *   <^"*   ^   *h«    official    depletion  jjJqj  jQuch  of  a  help  is  Russell  B.  Long  of 

Continental 6.  7  r***  would  have  an  Immediate  Impact.  Louisiana,   the   mercurial  chairman   of   the 

Union   6.4  intamcibles  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Ashland    6. 1  Th^   majors  would   like   quletiy   to   turn  new  group 

Data:  Interior  Department,  Business  Week  Washington's  attention  to  the  second  sti'and  The  shift  In  Congressional  make-up  and 
estimates.  m  the  web  of  oU  tax  provisions— the  option  ^^^  change  In  leadership  are  both  reflected  In 
LOW  efficienct  of  deducting  intangible  drilling  costs  (such  tu^  ^ji  industry's  Inhospitable  reception  at 
Ultimately,  the  consumers  pay  through  as  wages  involved  In  operating  a  rig)  as  a  ^^^  tax-wrltlng  Ways  &  Means  Committee.  It 
higher  prices  for  keeping  surplus  oil  in  the  business  expense  rather  than  depreciating  .^^^  always  an  open  secret  In  Washington 
ground.  But  producers  also  share  the  burden  them  as  capital  charges.  ^^^^  Raybum  quizzed  applicants  on  deple- 
by  not  being  able  to  extract  oU  at  the  opti-  To  the  independents,  however.  "In-  ^^^^^  before  making  assignments  to  Ways  & 
mum  rate.  High-cost  "stripper  wells."  those  tangibles  are  the  best  thing  they  have  go-  Means— and  the  committees  vote  always 
running  no  more  than  10  bbl.  per  day,  are  Ing  for  them.  They  do  a  disproportionate  showed  It.  Since  Raybum's  death  In  1961, 
given  full  rein;  low-ooet  flowing  wells  are  share  of  exploratory  drilling,  and  get  a  however,  11  of  15  Etemocrats  have  been  re- 
shut  in  a  good  part  of  the  time  (about  50%  bigger  chunk  of  the  $300-milllon  a  year  placed  and  7  of  10  Republicans. 
in  Texas) .  Oilmen  say  that  this  arrangement  the  industry  saves  in  taxes  through  In-  ..j^.g  ^  ^^^  group  down  there."  says  one 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  loss  of  oU  from  tangibles  than  they  do  of  the  $1.3  billion  lobbyist,  "and  they  couldn't  care  less  about 
marginal  wells.  But  it  also  has  the  effect  of  It  nets  through  depletion.  ^.jjg  qII  Industry."  Congressional  Insiders  are 
raising  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  bar-  Moreover,  the  Intangible  option  aUows  convinced  that  in  deciding  to  do  something 
rel  of  crude.  them  to  write  off  costs  In  the  first  year,  "gymboUc"  about  depletion.  Mills  is  reacting 
Obviously,  anything  that  knocked  off  the  when  the  net  Income  from  newly  dis-  ^^^^  to  changes  in  his  committee  than  to  the 
marginal  producers  would  Increase  the  eco-  covered  wells  is  relatively  high.  TTils  gives  thousands  of  letters  from  irate  taxpayers, 
nomlc  efficiency  of  the  Industry.  And  this  Is  them  more  leeway  for  the  60%    depletion 

just  what  opponents  of  the  oU  import  pro-  limit  In  later  years  when  the  ratio  of  net  '^"=  antis 
gram  and  percentage  depletion  are  urging,  to  grosc  Income  widens.  AU  of  this  is  in  ad-  It  is  not.  however,  the  steady  erosion  of  its 
even  though  many  admit  it  means  reducing  dltlon  to  the  cash  flow  effect  of  fast  write-  friends  that  spells  reai  poUtical  trouble  for 
the  effective  level  of  U.S.  oil  reserves.  Ending  offs,  which  U  Important  to  small  businesses  the  oil  industry.  A  much  more  foreboding  de- 
import    restrictions    would   lower    domestic  with  restricted  access  to  external  financing,  velopment  has  been  growth  of  a  powerful 
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Congressional  bloc  that  la  eonadoiuly  and 
actively  hostile  to  oil's  Interests. 

Ooaens  of  congressmen  and  senators  seem 
eager  to  put  their  names  on  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation— so  long  as  It  chips  away  at  what 
they  consider  the  structure  of  oil  Industry 
privilege.  There  are  bills  floating  around  Cap- 
itol Hill  that  would  reduce  the  27 14%  deple- 
tion provision,  deny  It  on  foreign  operations, 
end  federal  cooperation  with  state  proratlon- 
Ing.  phase  out  the  import  control  program. 
And  there  have  been  a  stream  of  round-robin 
letters  asking  the  Justice  Dept.  to  Investigate 
alleged  "monopolistic"  practices  of  the  oil 
Industry,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
recent  round  of  gasoline  price  Increases. 

The  antl-oll  forces  Include  such  perennial 
gadflys  as  Senator  Proxmlre  and  Senator  John 
Williams  (R-Del.).  But  they  also  Include 
some  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  American 
I>olltlcs,  such  as  Senators  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Muskle  of  Maine. 

Probably  no  other  Industry  In  the  U.S.  has 
had  to  withstand  the  political  heat  these  men 
have  generated  over  the  past  several  months. 
But  If  current  activity  on  Capitol  Hill  is  any 
criterion,  the  oil  Industry  hasn't  seen  any- 
thing ^et. 

The  goUtlcs  of  oil  will  never  again  be  quite 
£besaine. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
BEFORE  THE  STATE  DINNER  OF 
THE  MIDWESTERN  GOVERNORS' 
CONFERENCE,  WICHITA,  KANS. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Vice  President  addressed  the 
Midwestern  Governors'  Conference  in 
Wichita,  and  reported  to  the  Governors 
on  the  progress  the  administration  is 
making  in  Vietnam. 

He  did  not  promise  that  the  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  problem  would  be  easy,  or 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  increase 
spending  on  domestic  problems  as  long 
as  the  Vietnam  problem  exists. 
Vice  President  said : 

He  did  say  that  the  self-appointed  ex- 
perts were  not  helping  the  situation.  The 

The  more  removed  the  neo-experts  are  from 
the  decision-making  responsibility,  the  more 
simple  and  inflexible  their  proposals  become 
The  lees  they  know  about  the  histx>ry  of  the 
war,  the  more  illogical  are  their  supereroga- 
tory urglngs. 

The  Vice  President  pointed  out  that,  if 
there  hsid  been  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
war,  the  previous  administration  would 
have  found  it.  He  said: 

The  bitter  irony  of  criticism  by  officials  of 
the  past  Administration  lies  in  their  absence 
of  achievement  when  the  opportunity  and  the 
re8{>ODfilblllty  rested  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  making 
progress  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  in- 
ternational confrontation  in  Vietnam. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  the  courage  to  look  at 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  realistically.  We 
have  £in  administration  that  is  not  afraid 
to  look  at  the  role  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  playing  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
given  up  the  dangerous  illusions  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  innocent  bystander, 
merely  helping  Hanoi  so  that  such  "help" 
will  be  an  influence  for  "peace."  The  first 
condition  of  achieving  peace  in  Vietnam 
is  to  recognize  that  the  Soviets  bear  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  continuation 
of  this  war.  We  must  realize  that  the  real 
roadblock  to  peace  is  not  in  Paris,  or  even 
Hanoi,  but  in  Moscow. 

The  words  of  the  Vice  President  show 
that  we  do  not  maintain  these  dangerous 


illusions  about  the  Soviet  role  any  longer. 
In  his  report  to  the  Governors,  the  Vice 
President  said : 

The  most  extraordinary  myth  U  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Soviet  Union  bears  no 
responsibility  for  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  Communist  China  an  increasing  threat 
to  Communist  Russia,  the  new  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  become  a  force  to  counter 
Peking.  Since  1965,  China's  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  has  decreased  while  Soviet  aid  has 
increased.  The  recently  signed  Moecow-Hanoi 
annual  aid  pact  gives  evidence  to  Soviet  In- 
terest in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  clear  that  Khrushchev's  successors  are 
not  passive.  They  have  accelerated  rocket 
production;  established  an  ABM  system: 
tested  multiple  wnrhead  weapons  and  orbital 
bombs;  multiplied  missile-launching  sub- 
marines; developed  an  impreaelve  "blue 
water"  fleet;  increased  paratrooper  and  ma- 
rine forces;  and  last  summer,  mobilized  army 
reserves  for  East  European  maneuvers  which 
have  yet  to  end.  The  Czechoslovakian  inva- 
sion gave  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  gone  soft  on  liberalism.  Their  impressive 
nuclear  build-up  reveals  the  USSR  has  out- 
spent  the  USA  on  strategic  nuclear  forces 
during  the  1960's. 

Mr.  President,  this  assessment  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Soviet  record  will 
be  judged  accurate  by  all  those  who  have 
followed  Soviet  strategic  and  military 
policy  closely  over  the  past  few  years.  I 
congratulate  the  Vice  President  on  his 
fine  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Vice  President  Before  the 
MmwESTERN  Governor's  Conference, 
WicHrrA,  Kans. 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  depart  from  the  tra- 
ditional discussion  of  domestic  affairs  and 
discuss  America's  role  in  Vietnam. 

Each  of  you  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  severely  affects  domestic 
policy.  Along  with  inflation,  oxxr  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  makes  it  presently  Impossible  to 
Increase  our  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  the  desired  level.  Therefore, 
you  have  a  stake  in  our  policy  and  a  right  to 
know  our  prospects. 

There  are  many  self-professed  experts  on 
the  Vietnam  War.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that 
doesn't  produce  what  is  advertised  as  a  quick, 
easy,  unilateral  solution  to  the  frustrating, 
seemingly  endless  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  removed  the  neo- 
experts  are  from  the  decision-making  re- 
sponsibility, the  more  simple  and  inflexible 
their  proposals  become.  The  lees  they  know 
about  the  history  of  the  war.  the  more 
Illogical  are  their  superderogatory  urglngs. 

These  experts,  caught  in  the  deep  emo- 
tional desire  to  end  human  suffering,  are 
mainly  honest  and  sincere  In  purpose.  They 
want  to  end  the  struggle — at  any  cost — so 
long  as  the  payment  may  be  deferred. 
They  vaguely  hope  that  somehow  the  bill 
will  never  be  presented.  Bluntly,  they  want 
the  United  States  to  default  on  the  conunlt- 
ments  of  four  Presidents. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  for  this  Ad- 
ministration to  take  the  position  that  we  in- 
herited the  war;  that  the  United  State's  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  was  not  our  decision;  that 
the  eecalation  of  our  Involvement  was  not 
our  policy;  that  whatever  miscalculation  and 
mismanagement  have  resulted  are  not  oiu-  re- 
sponsibility. But  this  escape  begs  the  funda- 
mental issue.  President  Nixon  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  this  frustrating  wax 
to  a  successful  ooncluslon.  Blaming  the  war 
on  someone  else  contributes  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 


So  much  time  has  elapsed  since  our  initial 
Interest  in  the  Vietnam  struggle  that  a  brief 
review  may  serve  to  sweep  aside  the  clouds 
of  emotion  and  help  us  focus  on  the  facts. 

With  the  oollapse  al  French  Indo-Chlna 
and  the  partitioning  of  Vietnam  near  the 
ITth  Parallel,  the  Hanoi  leaders  began  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  overthrow  the  fledgling 
government  by  violence.  The  efforts  were 
stepped  up  after  Viet  Cong  cadres  were  aug- 
mented by  people  from  the  North. 

Calculated  terrorist  tactics,  which  included 
the  oold-blooded  elimination  of  government 
officials,  teachers,  doctors,  public  health 
workers  and  village  chieftains,  stripped  South 
Vietnam  of  its  mosi)  productive  citizens.  Over 
15.000  educated,  respected  leaders — those 
who  oould  be  depended  ufwn  to  give  this 
new  nation  stabUlty  and  maturity — were 
murdered. 

In  1964  Hanoi  introduced  battle-ready 
North  Vietnam  Army  Regulars.  This  brought 
about  additional  escalation.  The  nations  of 
the  free  world  publicly  condemned  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urged  them  to  oome  to  the 
assistance  of  the  tiny  R^ubllc.  By  1967.  the 
South  Koreans,  AU&^allans,  New  Zealanders 
and  Thais  had  responded  with  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Over  thirty  other  ooimtrles  have  furnished 
economic  and  technical  assistance. 

As  early  as  1966.  allied  initiatives  had 
forced  most  of  the  Vleit  Cong  main  forces 
back  toward  the  border  areas  sanctuaries  in 
Laos.  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam.  Using 
these  sanctuaries,  warfare  was  inteoslfled 
with  soldiers  .from  the  North  infiltrating  to 
replace  losses. 

In  1967.  the  Communists  intensified  their 
full-scale  propaganda  campaign  to  stop 
United  States  bombing  and  force  settlement 
on  their  terms.  This  war  of  words  met  with 
greater  success  than  their  war  of  weapons. 
In  1967.  the  enemy  did  not  win  a  major  bat- 
tle in  South  Vietnam. 

Also  in  that  year,  the  South  Vietnamese 
promulgated  a  new  constitution  and  elected 
a  new  national  government,  instituting  for 
the  first  time  representative  government  at 
the  village  and  hamlet  levels. 

Cognizant  of  the  growing  anti-war  senti- 
ment among  some  elements  in  the  United 
States,  the  Communists  launched  an  offen- 
sive In  1968.  violating  the  cease-fire  of  the 
Tet  holidays.  New  Soviet  rockets  were  iised 
in  savage  assaults  on  forty-four  cities  which 
had  heretofore  been  relatively  free  from  at- 
tack. Moreover,  during  the  month  that  the 
Communists  held  part  of  Hue.  the  old 
cultiu-al  center  of  Vietnam,  over  3.000  civil- 
ians were  massacred. 

The  frustrating,  debilitating  and  unbeliev- 
ably rigid  position  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  the 
recent  past  is  well  known  to  us  all.  Limited 
bombing  halts  were  followed  by  the  shelling 
of  South  Vietnamese  cities  and  other  belliger- 
ent actions. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  admit  its  presence  In 
South  Vietnam.  Yet  as  many  as  ten  regular 
divisions  have  been  observed.  A  supervisory 
role  for  the  United  Nations  or  any  interna- 
tional agency  has  been  consistently  rejected. 
All  attempts  at  a  negotiated  settlement  have 
been  disdained.  Hanoi  has  insisted  on  an  im- 
posed settlement. 

This  was  the  history  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  inherited  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— a  history  clouded  by  the  frustrations  of 
limited  war  and  the  myths  of  limitless 
propaganda. 

It  is  myth,  rather  than  fact,  that  domi- 
nates even  the  most  august  debate. 

What  are  these  myths?  First,  that  the  easy 
way  out  of  Vietnam  is  unilateral  withdrawal. 
There  is  no  easy  way  out  of  Vietnam.  If 
there  had  been  an  easy  way  out,  the  pre- 
vious Administrations  would  have  found  It. 
The  bitter  irony  of  criticism  by  officials  of 
the  past  Administration  lies  in  their  absence 
of  achievement  when  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  rested  with  them. 
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In  the  six  months  that  the  responsibility 
has  been  President  Nixon's,  we  have  made 
progress.  We  have  put  forth  realistic,  de- 
finitive propKJsals  as  a  basis  for  negotiation. 
We  have  begun  to  replace  United  States  with 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

We  are  both  Vletnamlzlng  the  war.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  not  compromised  ova 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  progress  and  suc- 
cess depend  on  the  staying  power  of  the 
American  people.  For  the  North  Vietnamese 
see  in  American  self-doubt  and  uncertainty 
the  hope  to  hold  out  for  complete  victory. 
Just  a  few  months,  they  believe,  and  the 
President  will  be  forced  to  cave-In  to  public 
pressure. 

With  the  jaundiced  eye  of  a  totalitarian 
regime,  they  overestimate  anti-war  sentiment 
and  its  ability  to  undermine  our  government. 
The  tragedy  is  that,  in  some  cases,  since 
opposition  is  undermining  our  negotiations 
for  peace  and  prolonging  the  war. 

The  second  great  myth — a  favorite  of  the 
least  responsible  dissidents — is  the  delusion 
that  the  Vietnamese  Communists  are  moral 
and  compassionate.  The  international  press 
has  almost  uniformly  condemned  Hanoi's 
inhumane  attitude  toward  prisoners  of  war 
and  its  disregard  of  The  Geneva  Convention 
in  this  respect. 

One  fact  more  than  any  other  obligates  us 
to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese — Vietnamese 
communists  have  deliberately  murdered  over 
15,000  South  Vietnamese  leaders.  Commu- 
nists come  to  a  village,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  kill,  kidnap  or  intimidate  anyone 
who  has  any  education — any  respect — any 
responsibility — and  ability  to  help  the  people 
of  that  village.  The  village  chief,  teachers, 
doctors,  priests,  nurses  are  slaughtered  in 
spite  of  their  ability  because  they  refuse  to 
conform   to   a  totalitarian   system. 

Another  favored  myth  is  the  failure  of 
South  Vietnam  to  achieve  democracy.  Here, 
one  fact  is  all  too  often  lost.  In  little  more 
than  ten  years — in  the  midst  of  continuous 
guerrilla  warfare — the  Vietnamese  people 
have  moved  from  feudal  economic  and  politi- 
cal institutions  toward  democratic  ones. 
They  have  compressed  three  centuries  of  Eu- 
ropean evolution  into  one  wrenching  decade. 
So  if  their  democracy  has  not  yet  attained 
our  degree  of  perfection,  this  should  not  be 
siirprlsing.  What  is  startling  is  South  Viet- 
nam's ability  to  sustain  any  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  the  face  of  violence  and  after 
a  history  of  purely  autocratic  traditions. 

In  its  struggle  toward  a  national  identity, 
South  Vietnam  is  no  different  from  the  many 
other  new  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  which 
seek  recognition  of  their  fundamental  in- 
tegrity. All  are  fiercely  Interested  in  preserv- 
ing their  newly  won  Independence.  All  are 
conscious  of  the  foreboding  presence  of  the 
Conununlst  giants  to  the  North  and  West. 
Certainly  a  movement  to  extend  the  dicta- 
torial Influence  to  any  of  these  new  coimtries 
by  these  giants  would  be  regarded  with  grave 
apprehension  by  the  others.  The  basis  of 
diplomacy  is  credibility,  which  frequently 
depends  on  the  reasoned  demonstration  of 
strength. 

The  fibre  of  a  nation  can  be  undermined 
by  an  CHnlnous  presence  fully  capable  of 
bringing  about  a  feared  result.  If  the  free 
Southeast  Asian  nations  believe  the  greet 
Communist  powers  have  the  ability  and  in- 
clination to  subvert  them  without  risking 
the  intercession  of  the  United  States,  they 
will  certainly  fall  prey  to  subversion. 

The  most  extraordinary  myth  is  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Soviet  Union  bears  no 
resimnsibllity  for  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  Communist  China  an  Increasing  threat 
to  Cotnmvmist  Russia,  the  new  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  become  a  force  to  counter 
Peking.  Since  1965.  China's  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam has  decreased  while  Soviet  aid  has  in- 
creased. The  recently  signed  Moscow-Hanoi 
annual  aid  pact  gives  evidence  to  Soviet 
interest  In  Southeast  Asia. 


It  Is  clear  that  Khrushchev's  successors 
are  not  passive.  They  have  accelerated 
rocket  production;  established  an  ABM  sys- 
tem: tested  multiple  warhead  weapons  and 
orbital  bombs;  multiplied  missile-launching 
submarines;  developed  an  impressive  "blue 
water"  fieet;  increased  pwu-atrooper  and  ma- 
rine forces;  and  last  summer,  mobilized  army 
reserves  for  Eastern  European  maneuvers 
which  have  yet  to  end.  The  Czechoelavaklan 
Invasion  gave  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  gone  soft  on  liberalism.  Their  Im- 
pressive nuclear  build-up  reveals  the  USSR 
has  outspent  the  USA  on  sitrateglc  nuclear 
forces  during  the  1960's. 

Penally,  we  come  to  our  presence  in  South- 
east Asia.  First,  we  have  an  obligation  to  give 
aid  under  the  SEATO  compact.  Second,  we 
have  the  commitment  which  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  more  than  500,000  men  in 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  strong  re- 
gional defense  alliances  that  will  reduce  o\ir 
post-World  War  n  responsibilities,  we  must 
give  those  commitments  credence. 

What  value  will  the  United  States'  word 
have  if  it  is  regarded  the  word  of  a  fair- 
weather  ally?  Our  diplomatic  credibility  Is 
as  much  at  stake  as  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam. 

What  are  our  prospiects  for  the  future? 
I  believe  they  are  good.  The  strengthened 
army  of  South  Vietnam  is  growing  ever  more 
capable  of  assuming  larger  combat  responsi- 
bilities. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  reports 
that  the  free  Asian  nations  Individually  are 
better  prepared  and  more  willing  to  defend 
the  national  integrity.  This  lends  hope  that 
once  peace  comes  to  Vietnam,  it  will  be  a 
permanent  peace  for  Southeast  Asia.  Only 
this  kind  of  peace  implies  that  once  our 
troops  are  disengaged  from  Vietnam,  Ameri- 
can military  forces  need  not  return  again  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

But — all  this  depends  on  our  ability  to 
share  in  a  Just — honorable — permanent  set- 
tlement In  Paris. 

All  this  depends  upon  a  peace  that  does 
not  reward  war.  In  Korea,  the  United  States 
showed  Communist  forces  they  could  not 
march  across  a  border  and  seize  a  country. 
In  Vietnam,  we  are  proving  they  cannot  seize 
power  through  externally  supported  sub- 
version. 

In  his  May  14th  speech  to  the  nation,  the 
President  summed  up  the  strategy  to  perma- 
nent peace: 

"If  we  are  to  move  successfully  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiation, 
then  we  have  to  demonstrate — at  the  point 
at  which  conffontation  is  being  tested — that 
confrontation  with  the  United  States  is  costly 
and  unrewarding." 

We  have  invested  more  than  35,000  Amer- 
ican lives  to  prove  confrontation  is  costly. 
The  Viet  Cong  remains  Intransigent  because 
of  the  slender  hope  that  the  voices  of  dis- 
sent at  home  will  force  ub  to  alter — perhaps 
even  abdicate — this  policy. 

This  Administration  wants  peace,  but  not 
at  that  price.  Our  resolution  is  firm.  The 
President  wants  to  end  this  war.  This  means 
we  must  stay  long  enough  to  secure  the 
self-determination  for  the  -people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Certainly  the  President's  commitment  to 
a  free  Asia  is  obvious.  His  recently  announced 
trip  to  five  Asian  nations  represents  his 
tireless  initiatives  to  peace  through  personal 
diplomacy. 

You.  as  Midwestern  Governors,  represent 
the  heartland  of  America.  Governors,  except 
in  time  of  crisis,  are  not  routinely  concerned 
with  foreign  policy.  As  a  former  Governor. 
I  know  the  pressure  of  domestic  problems. 
But  what  we  are  concerned  with  here  Is  a 
time  of  crisis — a  time  for  unity — a  time  to 
remember  that  America  belongs  to  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  party  or  philosophy,  who  be- 
lieve in  a  free  system. 

Finally  we  must  remember  that  no  great 
nation  achieved  greatness  In  placid  comfort, 
nor  maintained  greatness  In  continual  com- 


promise with  reality.  Once  again  we  stand 
at  a  crossroad  of  history  for  our  country.  In 
1953  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  a  great  leader 
-who  was  no  stranger  to  fighting  and  winning 
battles  against  adversity,  came  forward  to 
end  the  war  in  Korea.  In  1969  Richard  Nixon 
la  fighting  a  battle  to  find  an  honorable  solu- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  can  assure  you 
that  Richard  Nixon,  like  Eisenhower.  wlU 
win  this  battle. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  FLOOD  CONTROL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  much  talk  these  days  about  a  re- 
examination of  national  priorities,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  military  and 
defense- related  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  think  there  Is  much 
nierit  to  this  discussion.  And  in  this  re- 
examination, the  needs  of  projects  which 
provide  flood  control,  water  supply,  and 
recreation  benefits  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

Heavy  rains  have  been  falling  sporad- 
ically in  western  Missouri  and  eastern 
Kansas  for  several  weeks.  Flooding  has 
occurred  in  many  areas,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  destructive  flooding  is  great  if 
more  rain  falls  during  the  next  few  days. 
Much  of  this  threat  would  not  exist  if 
more  of  our  resources  had  been  expended 
on  needed  water  resource  projects  rather 
than  wasteful  military  programs  during 
the  last  few  years. 

These  projects,  such  as  the  ones  pointed 
out  in  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  economy  and  prosperity 
of  scores  of  communities.  They  are  fun- 
damental investments  in  the  future  of 
this  Nation  and  financial  support  for 
them  should  be  increasing,  rather  than 
remaining  constant  or  declining. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
It's  Too  Late  To  Pi.an  Flood  Control 

When  the  Rivers  Are  Rising 
To  those  who  still  vividly  recall  Kansas 
City's  Kaw  river  flood  disaster  of  July  1951. 
the  recent  weather  has  been  omlnously4amll- 
iar.  Bright,  sunny  but  hot  and  muggynays 
followed  by  torrents  of  rain  virtually  every 
night.  When  the  ground  finally  has  absorbed 
all  the  moisture  it  can  hold,  the  next  rain- 
storm water  runs  off  almost  as  from  a  paved 
surface  into  the  drainage  watercourses.  And 
the  stage  Is  set  for  a  severe  flood. 

Today,  a  man  can  look  only  despairingly 
at  the  sky,  and  hope  the  pattern  soon  will 
break.  When  it  does,  it  will  be  none  too  soon. 
Here  in  Kanssis  City,  both  the  Blue  and 
Little  Blue  rivers  raced  out  of  their  banks,  as 
did  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  from  west  of 
Ottawa  to  the  Kansas-Missouri  line  at  Trad- 
ing Post.  Workbound  motorists  here  yester- 
day morning  suddenly  found  U.S.  71  and 
other  low-lying  South  Side  routes  closed  by 
highwater.  Overflows  were  substantial  at 
Bannister  road  and  Eighty-fifth,  but  as' the 
Blue  spread  out  it  eased  the  pressure  farther 
downstream  in  the  vulnerable  Blue  Valley  in- 
dustrial district  near  the  river's  mouth  This 
morning,  but  without  heavy  rush-hour 
traffic,  there  were  similar  problems. 

When  the  high  water  roars  it  is  too  late  to 
begin  pushing  for  flood  protection  In  a  given 
area;   the  floods  quickly  separate  the  haves 
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from  th«  b«ye-notB  in  this  resp«ct.  At  Ot- 
tawa. wber«  tbe  Marala  dM  Cygnes  rolled 
over  111  city  blocks  in  19S1,  punlsblng  the 
dtj  with  6J>  million  dollars  in  damages,  resi- 
dents bapplly  rolled  shut  the  gates  on  their 
5J-mllllon-doUar  levee  and  floodwall  bar- 
rier, completed  in  1963.  To  the  west,  the 
reservoir  level  at  Pomona  dam,  finished  two 
years  later,  was  rising  by  13  feet  with  the 
gates  closed  to  protect  Ottawa. 

But  downstream  at  Osawatomle,  where  a 
similar  protective  system  has  encountered 
delays  and  is  not  yet  completed,  the  town 
was  bracing  for  its  third  worst  flood.  For  the 
Blue  and  Little  Blue  at  Kansas  City,  also,  it 
was  a  sad  case  of  not  yet — get  wet.  The  Army 
oaglneers'  39-mimon-doUar  package  of  two 
reservoirs,  levees  and  channel  work  for  the 
Little  Blue  was  authorized  only  last  year  and 
Is  In  the  budget  for  Its  first  planning  funds 
this  year.  And  the  NUon  administration,  in 
line  with  the  Washington  spending  pinch,  re- 
cenUy  cut  the  Little  Blue  item  from  $800,000 
down  to  $S00.000. 

The  newer  Blue  river  project,  four  reser- 
voirs (three  of  them  In  Johnson  County  on 
the  Kan  Has  side)  plus  channel  modifications 
at  a  cost  of  106  million  dollars,  has  not  yet 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  And  the  plan 
survlveSf  this  year  only  after  a  furious  fight 
in  the  Kansas  Legislature  sp>arked  by  oppo- 
nents of  one  of  the  Johnson  County  dams. 
Tills  week's  fioodlng  was  a  sobering  reminder 
for  Blue  Valley  businesses  and  residents  that 
those  proposed  lakes  have  a  much  more  use- 
ful purpose  than  Just  recreation  and  decora- 
tion. 

It  was  a  reminder,  too,  that  Mid-Western 
summer  weather  takes  no  accoxint  of  man's 
delays,  disputes  or  budget  cutting.  When  the 
storm  pattern  locks  onto  an  area  the  floods 
are  coming,  ready  or  not. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Al  Carp  Txsmcoirr  Bkfork  McCi.bll*n 

COMMTmCE 


AL  CAPP  DRAWS  GRAPHIC  WORD 
PICTURE  OF  STUDENT  DIS- 
ORDERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Blr.  President,  yesterday 
before  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  Al  Capp.  renowned 
cartoonist  and  campus  lecturer  extraor- 
dinary, appeared  as  a  witness  and  pre- 
sented a  report  and  recommendations  on 
current  campus  disorders  which  should 
be  read  and  carefully  considered  by  every 
college  administrator  In  the  country. 
Likewise,  it  should  be  read  by  Oovemors, 
by  members  of  State  boards  of  regents, 
by  the  governing  boards  of  State  and  pri- 
vate coUeges  and  universities,  and  by 
those  who  help  create  endowment  fimds 
for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  know  from 
as  many  reputable  sources  as  possible  the 
causes  and  cures  of  these  campus  dis- 
orders. 

Mr.  Capp,  who  has  visited  probably  as 
many  college  and  university  campuses  as 
a  lecturer  during  the  past  few  years  as 
any  other  widely  known  American,  has 
some  interesting  viewpoints  and  recom- 
mendations. Some  may  be  unworkable  or 
unwanted  and  others  may  point  the  way 
to  permanent  solutions  to  these  tempo- 
rary problems.  However,  all  who  read  the 
Capp  testimony  must  agree  that  it  is 
never  dull  and  never  obtuse.  He  is  to  be 
OMigratulated  on  having  contributed 
effectively  to  the  available  information 
on  the  causes  and  cures  of  current 
campus  disorders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Capp 
testimony  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCOKO. 


In  the  past  few  years  I  have  spoken  at 
something  approaching  two  hundred  colleges 
and  universities.  I  think  I  am  the  most  ex- 
pensive campus  speaker,  and  I  know  I  am 
the  roughest.  AU  my  invitations,  nonetheless, 
come  from  student  organizations. 

I  have  Just  completed  an  11-month  tour 
of  college  campuses — the  same  amount  of 
time  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  was  gone  .  .  . 
They  met  a  better  class  of  people  and  there 
was  another  difference :  If  a  man  in  imif orm 
strikes  back  at  his  tormentors  in  North  Ko- 
rea, he's  called  a  patriot:  if  he  does  It  at 
Berkeley,  he's  called  a  pig.  But  I  managed 
to  survive  all  my  student  audiences;  and  it 
would  be  comforting  to  say  they  all  survived 
me.  It's  more  comforting,  tho,  to  tell  you 
that  some  of  them  didn't. 

The  AP  story  of  one  recent  appearance — 
that  at  Penn  State,  carried  in  it  a  lesson  that 
may  help  guide  this  Conunittee. 

A  liberal  paper  gave  It  this  headime:  "Capp 
Angers  Students." 

A  conservative  paper  put  it  this  way:  "Stu- 
dents Anger  Capp." 

"Unxvessitt  Pakk,  Pa. — Cartoonist  Al  Capp 
had  Just  finished  the  speech  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  Saturday  night  and  it 
was  time  to  present  the  originator  of  the 
comic  strip,  Li'l  Abner,  with  a  statue  of  the 
Nittany  Lion,  the  school's  mascot. 

"But  Don  Schall,  a  Junior,  who  organized 
a  three-day  program  of  talks  by  national 
flgiires  on  controversial  subjects,  held  the 
statue  in  his  hand  and  suddenly  announced 
that  Capp  would  not  receive  the  statue  be- 
cause of  his  critical  comments  toward  stu- 
dent demonstrators,  and  his  unsatisfactory- 
answers  to  their  questions.  Schall  set  the 
statue  on  the  podium  and  waited  for  Capp 
to  walk  off  the  stage.  (I'm  afraid  I  didn't.  I 
stayed  and  laughed  at  him.) 

"Then,  Michael  Gehllng,  a  senior  and  a 
member  of  the  Men's  Honorary  Society, 
strode  up  to  the  stage,  grabbed  the  statue 
and  presented  it  to  Capp. 

"The  crowd  of  5,500  gave  Gehllng  a  stand- 
ing ovation."  I  don't  deny  It.  My  answers  were 
unsatisfactory.  I  tape  all  my  appearances  and 
the  transcript  from  Penn  State  and  other 
campuses  proves  It. 

For  Instance,  when  a  student  with  a  beard 
asked  why  I  objected  to  students  with  beards 
I  said  what  /  objected  to  was  the  student 
who  felt  that  because  he  could  raise  a  beard 
he  could  also  walk  on  water.  When  another 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  Black  stu- 
dent Union's  eleven  non-negotiable  demands 
I  said  I  was  grateful  to  them  for  bringing 
back  a  fine  old  American  ciistom;  the  last 
time  any  non-negotiable  demands  were  made 
m  this  country  was  the  last  time  Simon 
Legree  spoke  to  Uncle  Tom. 

When  a  drama  major  asked  why  my  gen- 
eration couldn't  understand  drama  students 
at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  performing  Peter  Pan 
In  the  nude,  I  said — on  the  contrary,  we  did 
understand  the  passion  of  adolescents  to 
prove  they  had  achieved  pubic  hair. 

The  editor  of  Penn  State's  underground 
newspaper,  "The  Water  Tunnel"  asked  me 
If  I  bad  read  it  and  I  said  yes,  and  I  was 
grateful  to  live  in  a  society  so  aflluent  that 
oiir  Uds  can  now  publish  the  sort  of  stuff 
they  once  bad  to  scrawl  on  toilet  walls;  and, 
speaking  of  the  aflluent  society,  there  was  a 
question  about  Ken  Oalbralth,  my  neighbor 
in  Cambridge  and  former  friend.  Oalbralth 
had  said  that  those  who  criticised  Harvard 
most  were  those  who  were  non-professionals 
in  the  field — like  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  replied  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  as  distin- 
guished  credentials  as   an  educator  as   be 


had:  He  earned  his  Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree 
and  Master  of  Laws  Degree  from  Oeorge 
Washington  University.  He  also  founded  one 
of  the  nation's  great  graduate  schools,  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  in  1035.  He  has  been 
its  director  ever  since.  No  student  of  Hoover's 
ever  burned  his  country's  flag,  beat  up  his 
InstructorB,  or  screeched  obscenities  at  his 
school  the  day  he  graduated.  And  I  said  that 
anyone  who  educated  students  to  think  that 
they  could  rob,  wreck  and  rape  and  get  away 
with  it  as  they  did  where  Oalbralth  teaches, 
was  the  same  sort  of  professional  in  his  field 
as  Fagln  was  in  Ma. 

I  admitted  it  was  amateurs  like  us  who 
couldnt  believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  last 
week  that  the  professionals  at  Princeton  had 
Just  elected  the  22-year-old  student  who  led 
the  obscene  and  brutal  takeover  there  last 
spring,  to  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees. 
To  mllUons  of  us  know-nothings,  it  seemed 
as  sensible  as  making  Richard  Speck  night 
watchman  at  the  nurses'  dormitory.  Or  Adolf 
Bchmann  Chief  Rabbi  of  Tel  Aviv. 

Another  one  asked  me  why  I  didn't  admire 
student  activists  when  Senator  McGovern 
himself.  Just  a  nite  or  two  before,  had  said 
students  were  Just  as  competent  to  solve 
the  nation's  problems  as  he  was;  and  I  said 
that  any  man  over  forty  who  told  a  bunch 
of  kids  under  twenty  they  were  Just  as  smart 
as  he  was,  was  probably  right. 

It  was  then  that  the  student  Chairman 
stormed  onto  the  platform  with  the  Penn 
State  Nittany  Lion  and  announced  to  the 
crowd  he  wasn't  going  to  award  It  to  me 
because  my  answers  had  not  been  responsive. 
I  said  I  didn't  think  that  was  what  bugged 
him  at  all — my  answers  had  been  too  damned 
responsive,  but  they  hadn't  been  the  re- 
sponses he  was  accustomed  to  getting  .  .  .1 
didn't  get  to  finish  because  by  that  time, 
young  Gehllng,  the  Honor  Student,  followed 
by  hundreds  of  other  angry  kids,  who  looked 
more  interested  in  onslaught  than  honor, 
rushed  up  on  stage,  snatched  the  lion  fro« 
the  Chairman's  hand,  shoved  him  on  his 
fanny,  and  gave  it  to  me.  The  5,600  kids  in 
the  audience  gave  us  an  ovation,  but  it 
dldnt  cheer  me. 

It  frightened  me.  because  that  was  the 
whole  nation  in  microcosm.  The  silent  mod- 
erates, finally  driven  by  the  arrogant  ex- 
cesses of  the  immoderate  fringe,  to  frenzy 

and  forming  a  mob. 

It  happened  at  Penn  state  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  could  happen  all  over  the  country 
tomorrow. 

I  am,  myself,  not  afraid  of  what  the 
campus  rioters  and  those  on  their  faculties 
who  encourage  them,  can  do  to  us. 

I  am  afraid  of  what  aU  the  rest  of  us  may 
be  goaded  into  doing,  U  our  chance  for 
decency  and  dignified  discussion  is  destroyed. 
Because  when  that  goes.  Fascism  comes 
in — and  every  man  who  loves  freedom  must 
eternally  watch  for  any  signs  of  it,  and  cure 

it.  I  think  it  can  be  cured  at  its  source 

the  college  campus — and  I  will  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  areas  of  infection 
I've  observed,  some  of  the  causes,  and  I  will 
recommend  some  possible  cure. 

THT   CAlrSKS    OF    CAICFUS    VTOLKNCE 

Once  the  underprivileged  and  \meducated 
young  In  our  slums  formed  gangs  who 
mugged  and  stole  and  carried  concealed 
weapons.  Today,  the  privileged  and  educated 
yovmg  on  our  campuses  form  our  most  violent 
gangs  of  muggers  and  thieves.  They  don't 
conceal  their  guns.  They  proudly  pose  for 
pictures  carrying  them.  Once  we  sent  our 
kids  to  college  hoping  they'd  come  out  act- 
ing like  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Now  we  send  our  young  ladles  and  gentle- 
men to  college  and  they  come  out  acting  like 
apes. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  student  speaker 
at  the  Harvard  commencement  called  his  uni- 
versity an  obscetaty.  Not  long  before  that 
.  .  .  at  Harvard's  sister  school,  Radcllffe,  a 
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group  ot  young  ladles  educated  there, 
stormed  into  the  office  of  President  Mary 
Bunting,  and  screamed  filth  at  her  that  a 
mob  of  Liverpool  prostitutes  wouldn't  use 
on  a  madam  who'd  short-changed  them. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  interrupted  by  a 
student  in  the  audience  who  shouted  an  ob- 
scenity at  him  that  would  have  gotten  him 
tarred  and  feathered  if  the  President  were 
Andrew  Jackson.  But  our  President  went 
calmly  on  as  if  it  hadnt  happened. 

But  it  did  happen,  and,  from  my  observa- 
tions, it  will  go  on  happening  more  fre- 
quently, more  savagely,  and  more  uncon- 
trollably. In  my  opinion,  beating  a  man  in- 
to silence  with  filth  is  as  brutal  as  beating 
him  into  silence  with  a  club. 

This  is,  however,  a  form  of  brutality,  the 
professional  anti-brutality  shouters  aren't 
noticeably  anti. 

Tet  if  we  aren't  as  vigorous  in  stopping  this 
form  of  brutality  we  will  lose  freedom  of 
speech  in  this  country.  As  our  presidential 
candidates  nearly  lost  their  freedom  to  cam- 
paign in  the  last  election. 

If  TV  continues  to  show  only  the  reaction 
of  those  who  have  been  so  brutalized — as 
they  did  when  they  showed  the  reaction  of 
the  police  in  Chicago  without  showing  the 
brutality  of  their  tormentors  they  reacted 
to — the  unsayable,  the  animal  filth  directed 
not  only  at  them  personally  but  at  their 
mothers  and  wives — all  of  it  In  the  Walker 
report  which  so  few  people  read,  including 
Walker — if  he  had  the  summary  he  wrote, 
wouldn't  have  excoriated  the  Chicago 
police,  but  exalted  them  as  models  of 
saintly  restraint.  If  we  permit  this  sort  of 
brutality  to  human  spirit  and  dignity  to 
go  on  unchecked,  we  will  give  to  any  loud 
and  foul-mouthed  mob  the  right  to  decide 
who  in  America  can  be  heard  and  who 
cannot. 

The  phenomenon  is  that  this  new,  and 
most  cowardly  form  of  brutality — becaiise 
you  can't  show  the  scars  they  Inflict  on  your 
manhood  or  your  reverence  for  your  mother 
in  court  and  collect  damages — this  doesn't 
come  from  the  traditional  brute  class,  the 
bums.  It  comes  from  the  leisure  class — our 
students. 

Who  trained  those  kids  at  Harvard  and 
Radcllffe  in  this  form  of  brutality? 

They  came  from  civilized  homes:  They 
were  prepared  for  Harvard  and  Radcllffe,  at 
schools  where  they  obeyed  the  disciplines  of 
human  discourse,  or  they  wouldn't  have  been 
reconunended. 

Who  trained  them  in  the  violence  of  words 
that  is  the  cause  and  inspiration  of  all  other 
forms  of  violence,  as  Adolf  Hitler  knew  yes- 
terday, as  Mark  Rudd  knows  today? 

Professor  George  Wald,  who  teaches  at 
Harvard  and  Radcllffe,  was  one  who  helped. 
In  a  celebrated  lecture  to  students  last  year, 
which  has  been  repeated  until  It's  become  a 
minor  "Mein  Kampf"  of  student  activists, 
he  called  a  U.S.  Senator,  who  had  expressed 
the  hope  that  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war, 
Americans  would  survive — a  criminal  maniac. 
He  was  given  an  ovation  for  that. 
How,  then,  could  that  gentle  Mr.  Chips, 
and  those  others  on  the  Harvard  faculty  who 
applauded  him,  have  been  so  naive  as  to 
have  been  surprised  when,  a  few  months 
later,  those  same  students  were  screaming 
the  same  sort  of  filth  at  them,  while  they 
were  tossing  them  bodily  out  of  their  offices? 
Former  Harvard  Dean  Munro  was  given  an 
honorary  degree  at  nearby  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity this  year.  That  was  like  the  American 
Legion  making  an  honorary  member  of  Tokyo 
Rose. 

It  was  Dean  Munro,  when  he  was  at  Har- 
vard, three  years  ago,  who  gave  the  SDS  the 
encouragement  that  strengthened  them  into 
an  organization  capable  of  making  a  sham- 
bles of  Brandeis  this  winter  and  a  national 
disgrace  of  ]^rvard  this  spring. 


The  SDS,  then  an  organization  of  the  Har- 
vard campus,  that  could  have  been  demol- 
ished with  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  made  its  first 
major  try  at  disruption  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  was  invited  to  speak  there  by  an- 
other group.  They  silenced  him  with  roars 
of  olMcenity.  they  drove  him  from  the  hail, 
they  stopped  the  car  in  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  when  the  police  ar- 
rived they  were  fiaiUng  at  him  with  the  poles 
on  which  their  peace  placards  were  nailed. 

Dean  Munro,  the  next  morning,  was  asked 
what  sort  of  punishment  he  would  give  those 
students.  He  replied,  "I  see  no  reason  for 
punishing  students  for  what  was  purely  a 
political  event." 

You  give  me  a  dean  who  calls  that  a  po- 
litical event  and  I'll  give  you  a  dean  who'll 
call  rape  an  act  of  love,  and  arson  an  act  of 
urban  renewal. 

The  Nation  was  surprised  at  the  filth 
heaped  on  Radcliffe's  president  and  the  vio- 
lent abuse  Harvard's  commencement  guests 
were  subjected  to,  but  I,  as  a  lifelong  rest- 
dent  of  the  community,  wasnt. 

Once  there  was  no  InteUectual  pleasure 
greater  than  public  discussion  with  the  Har- 
vard faculty.  Thousands  of  alumni,  over  the 
last  25  years  have  heard  me,  at  their  forums, 
their  smokers,  in  their  residence  halls,  at 
the  business,  law,  and  medical  school.  But 
the  types  of  the  Harvard  faculty  have 
changed.  Today,  anyone  who  gets  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  new  type  has  to  bury  his 
clothes,  later. 

For  example,  some  time  ago  I  took  public 
issue  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  with 
a  lifelong  record  of  knuckling  under  to 
hoodliuns  and  then  leaving  the  community 
when  they  began  to  tear  it  apart.  I  took  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  had  to  remain  in 
the  community.  Now  there  is  another  point 
of  view  one  can  sensibly  take  on  such  a  mat- 
ter and  that  is  a  professor  who  gives  in  to 
students  who  threaten  him  doesn't  get 
mugged;  and  that,  when  those  students  go 
on  from  their  campus  triumph  to  make  a 
whole  town  unlivable,  a  practical  pM-ofessor 
moves  to  another  town. 

One  can  even  argue,  and  in  this  case,  it 
was  argued,  that  the  giving-ln  and  moving- 
out  type  of  professor  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
courage.  Yes,  there  was  an  area  of  reasonable 
dissent. 

May  I  submit  to  this  committee  a  speci- 
men of  reasonable  dissent  set  as  an  example 
to  students  by  one  member  of  the  Harvard 
faculty,  as  published  In  The  Boston  Globe 
on  June  27th.  It  is  headlined  "Scurrilous 
and  Vicious."  That's  not  the  Globe's  com- 
ment. It  Is  a  quote  from  the  protesaor's 
reasonable  dissent.  There  is  little  point  in 
discussing  the  argument  the  professor 
makes — one  would  have  to  compare  it  with 
my  statement — and  then  with  the  known 
facts.  Mainly  it  was  a  question  of  Interpre- 
tation of  facts.  The  professor  dissented  with 
mine,  and  here  Is  how  he  dissented:  He 
called  me  a  liar,  he  called  me  gross,  he  called 
me  Immoral,  he  called  me  infamous,  he  called 
me  vicious,  he  called  me  scurrilous — he  called 
me  lots  more,  but  I  think  you  get  the  drift. 
What  puzzles  me  is  that  he  signed  himself 
professor  of  economics.  I  could  have  sworn 
he  was  the  drama  coach  for  the  SDS. 

There  is  an  old  Jewish  saying.  I  know  it 
well.  Caplin  Is  my  maiden  name.  It  goes: 
"What  the  elders  spew  the  younger  chew  .  . ." 
The  intemperate  abuse  of  all  who  dare  to 
dissent  with  them  by  an  academic  estab- 
lishment, drunk  with  that  passing  taste  of 
power  when  they  were  transported  from  cam- 
pus to  Camelot  and  back,  has  set  an  example 
of  brutality  which  their  students  have  mas- 
tered so  successfully  they  are  now  brutaliz- 
ing their  masters. 

From  my  observations,  not  more  than  two 
percent  of  the  student  body  on  even  our 
most  turbulent  campuses  have  been  infected 
by  such  men,  but  a  two  percent  infection  of 


amy  body  can  eventually  destroy  it  all,  if  it 
isn't  checked. 

How  do  we  restore  deflate  and  discussion — 
instead  of  disruption  and  defecation,  to  our 
campuses?  How  do  we  teach  our  young  aiil 
over  again  the  give  and  take  of  ideas  rather 
than  of  rocks  and  l>roken  bottles?  I  recom- 
mend that  we  educate  our  educators.  And  we 
could  begin  at  Harvard,  where  they  need  it 
most. 

Dr.  Wald  may  know  enough  about  his 
science  to  have  become  a  Nobel  laureate,  but 
he  doesn't  know  enough  about  not  goading 
kids  into  animal  frenzy,  to  teach  first  grade. 

Let's  educate  this  sort  of  Nobel  laureate 
in  the  science  of  dissenting  with  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator in  some  more  noble  way  than  to  befoul 
him  with  obscenities. 

Let's  educate  our  professor  Arrows  to  teach 
their  students  how  to  hit  the  mark  with 
reason  rather  than  profanity  ...  or,  sharp  as 
he  is.  Arrow  himself  may  one  day  be  the 
bulls-eye.  And  it's  Dr.  Wald  they'll  put  up 
against  the  wall. 

Let's  remember  the  old  Jewish  saying: 
Let's  restructure  the  manners  of  our  facul- 
ties— not  restructure  the  skulls  of  students 
with  nightsticks. 

Those  young  who  were  entrusted  to  the 
Walds  and  the  Arrows  and  their  like  on  cam- 
puses all  over,  have  done  nothing  more  than 
chewed  what  they  have  spewed. 

And  the  institutions  they're  destroying 
are  no  less  than  tbe  him[ian  experimentation 
laboratories  that  created  them.  Today  we  see 
how  tragically  the  experimenters  abiised  the 
freedom  society  gave  them. 

It  Is  the  experimenters  who  need  this  com- 
mittee's help — more  even  than  their  young 
victims.  As  for  their  victims — ^the  rampaging 
students. 

First,  let  us  stop  saying  they  are  the 
brightest  kids  on  our  campuses,  or  listening 
to  the  puberty-worshippers  who  say  it.  They 
may  be  bright  enough  to  get  high  marlcs  in 
the  never-never  land  of  the  classroom,  but 
once  they  step  into  real  life  they're  not  bright 
enough  to  know  that  if  you  hit  a  cop  with 
a  rock,  he's  apt  to  hit  you  iMck.  They're  al- 
ways so  surprised  when  that  happens. 

They  are  bright  enough  to  know  that  serv- 
ing in  the  Army  is  a  drag,  but  they're  not 
bright  enough  to  know  that  If  their  fathers 
had  been  as  bright  as  they  are,  they  them- 
selves would  have  been  baked  in  ovens. 

Let  me  give  you  a  story  from  my  most 
reliable  gag-file — Harvard.  After  the  takeover 
there,  a  nuuie  meeting  was  held  in  the  sta- 
dium. It  was  televised.  Several  members  of 
the  faculty  spoke,  and  then  an  SDS  leader.  I 
could  tell  he  was  a  leader  because  he  wore 
Leon  Trotsky's  beard  and  the  suit  they  found 
Che  Guevara  decul  in.  He  had  a  compelling, 
positive  style — a  crackling,  machine  gun  de- 
livery. First  he  told  the  six  thousand  In  the 
st«ullum  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
TV  exactly  how  Harvard  mvtst  be  run;  then, 
how  the  Nation  should  be  run;  then  how  the 
world — a  neighbor  of  mine  who  was  watching 
with  us  said  to  her  husband,  "Haven't  we 
seen  that  kid  before?"  He  said,  "Of  course, 
tbs;f's  the  one  we  hired  last  year  to  run  our 
dog.  Every  night  the  dog  would  come  home 
alone,  remember?  Every  night  he'd  call  us 
frantically  and  tell  us  the  dog  had  out- 
smarted him.  So  we  had  to  fire  him.  Laat  year 
he  couldn't  run  a  dog,  this  year  he  can  run 
the  world." 

And  that's  my  final  reoonunendatlon  to 
this  committee.  Let  us  see  the  campus  dis- 
rupter clearly  as  the  absurd  thing  he  is. 
When  he  has  a  tantrum,  slap  his  fanny,  when 
he  throws  a  fit  of  temper,  lock  him  up  until 
he  cools  off,  but  while  we  punish  the  brat, 
let's  remember  that  is  all  he  is. 

aaOIO  AND   TV  TAUC   SHOWS 

I've  been  astonished  at  bow  many  in  my 
coUege  audiences  know  my  views  more  from 
my  appearances  on  TV  talk  shows,  than  from 
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my  oomlc  strip.  I  rarely  do  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  TV  shows  a  year.  Yet  my  comic 
strip  appears  385  times  a  year.  It  Is  my  own 
measurement  of  the  Immense  Influence  of 
talk  shows  on  the  young  and  their  Ideas. 

Now  most  of  the  men  In  charge  of  those 
shows— and  I've  appeared  on  most  of  them— 
w-e  sharp  and  knowledgeable  as  comedians 
But  they  are  not  apt  to  be  as  sharp  and 
knowledgeable  In  other  areas.  So  they  can  be 
used,  and  are  used,  by  those  In  the  business 
of  spreading  racial  hate  and  misinformation 
Their  treatment  of  their  black  guests  Is 
in  my  opinion,  particularly  offensive  Thev 
rarely  treat  them  as  equals  ...  as  men 
capable  of  error  or  open  to  argument,  but 
as  Inferiors,  whose  mistakes  must  be  glossed 
over,  and  who  aren't  mature  enough  to  be 
argued  with.  I  have  heard  sweeping  con- 
demnauons  of  the  racism  of  southern  whites 
made  on  TV  talk  shows— entire  states  damned 
on  them— but  I  have  seldom  heard  any  de- 

mil  Ions   of  southerners   who   have  devoted 
their  lives  and  careers  to  fighting  racism 

lonce  was  present  on  a  show  In  which  a 
comedian,  a  perfectly  sincere  guy,  who  had 

-fJ^^-*  ''^  °^  **"*  desperate  need  of  the  poor 
lno^""Ti*°°  ^'*y-  O"*-  ^^  either  didn-t 

a^?;  ^  "^''y  *°  P*'*=«'^*  °'  *ho«e  desper- 
«^^  *Ti^  *"*  able-bodied  men  around  21 
1^.^\\J^^^  Washington  desperately 
flS^ote.  **"*'  ""^  able-bodied  men  to 

And  that  during  that  period,  the  employ- 

t^t  V"*'  ^  Washington  dldnt  go  up  but 
the  crime  rate  did. 

b„?V*rf^''  '^°7  ^^"  '****^'*  mention  that, 
but  I  did.  and  I  was  able  to  straighten  out 
several  millions  in  his  audience 

how'^,  *^?"l  *^**  '  couldnt  understand 
how  any  able-bodied  man  at  the  age  of  21 
no  matter  how  broke  he  was,  oouW  decide 
Tr^^^'^l'^  "  P'-°^«^»o«  unless,  of  cour^ 
T^^^l^'  ^^'^  "^y  other.  I  recalled  that 
I  eUdnt  have  a  bean  when  I  was  21  and 
not^t^,?' ^  ^^'  comedian,  but^  de;:S 
not  to  stay  that  way-and  we  dldnt    Well 

othL  .^H*  ""i*  "^^  ^^°'^  audience  heard  the 
r^l'^asrt.    ""^"^     "^^     Umumerable 

tJj  th*"*  ^^"'l  *  ^'*"°'^  K**"!  Protest  singer 
t^at^f%t,^>,°!.'^  afternoon  TV  talk  shfw 
^7,t  ^^*.^***  ^^'  ^y-  she'd  disband  all 
^^.^^  ^"''^'^  *^**  dismantle  all  our  de- 
Itf^^  k'*^."*-,^"'  ^^  ^h*^  star  dls- 
nl'lt^H  ..^"?*  °'  unprecedented  brUUance. 
He  said,    but  suppose  the  enemy  Invaded— 

^)^f.*^^°''  ^"^  *^«'™  ^'^ut  to  land  on  our 
coast.  What  would  you  do?" 

•The  protest  singer  said,  "Why  I'd  go  out 
and  meet  them— with  a  cup  of  tea '• 

The  studio  audience  of  housewives  not 
cle^g  their  houses  and  high  sc^o^dro? 
sts^  lo^  f  *°  thunderous  applause,  the 
star  Joined  m.  and  I  heard  that  "cud  of 
tea"  plan  for  the  defense  of  toe  na«on 
quoted  reverently  for  months  on  cai^;"^; 

By  placing  such  charming  but  unaware 
guardians  over  so  much  of  Sur  TV^mTI 
S^  t,Tw?«^  many  young  people  watch,  we 
^ve  priceless  help  to  those  whose  purpose 
It  18  to  misinform,  and  to  spread  race-ha?|! 
for  hatred  of  the  white  rZe^  aT  vUe  ^ 
hatred  of  the  black,   and   as  dangerous  t^ 

i«r  t![?v^1f'*  ^"^^*  *^**  "^y  o'  the  popu- 
lar talk  show  stars  be  subjected  to  anrwrt 

t^e^alWnHT-  ^''^^^"-  be  helped.  I  know 
flr*    ♦^  •  V^^  ^  ***^e  you  that  thev  are  all 

coL'^f^  *T'*  *"'*  ^'^''le  matters  that 
come  before  them,  in  the  best  way  they 
know.  The  trouble  Is  that  they  often  don? 

They  can  be  helped  to  know— even  un- 
popular truths,  even   truths  that  may  Jar 


their  free-wheeling  gueata.  and  that  don't 
get  bursts  of  applause  from  their  audiences. 

And  this  conunlttee  needn't  supply  these 
truths.  Their  networks,  or  stations,  research 
and  news  departments  can  do  It.  There  is 
not  a  man  among  them  who  will  lack  the 
courage  to  speak  the  truth— if  only  he  knows 
It.  and  he  should. 

Each  TV  talk  show  host  knows  beforehand, 
generally,  the  groimd  his  guests  plan  to 
cover,  and  he  can  be  prepared  with  a  fact 
sheet  on  those  subjects  to  give  the  talk  bal- 
ance. It  Is  not  now  time,  nor  will  It  ever 
be  time,  to  stop  any  sort  of  talk  on  TV. 

It  Is  time.  It  Is  long  past  time,  to  stop 
permitting  misinformation  and  race-hate 
to  go  on  unchecked  and  unbalanced  on  TV 
talk  shows. 
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COLLEGE     PLATTORM     SPEAKERS 

I  suggest  that  this  committee  look  Into  the 
type  of  speaker  most  frequently  heard  on 
college  lecture  platforms.  Without.  In  any 
way,  discouraging  students  from  Inviting 
whoever  they  please,  but  to  provide  them 
with  intellectual  balance. 

Today  the  professional  hater  rather  than 
the  cntlc  of  American  Democratic  processes, 
American  morals,  and  American  standards  Is 
the  most  heard  of  campus  speakers. 

There  Is  a  difference,  you  know,  between 
the  hater — and  the  critic.  The  critic  acts  from 
love  for  his  country,  and  disappointment  that 
It  Isn't  a  better  one,  sooner. 

The  hater  acts  from  hate  for  his  country 
and  disappointment  that  It  Isn't  being  de- 
stroyed, faster. 

The  hater,  of  course.  Is  a  far  more  dramat- 
ic performer,  and  urging  young  and  Impres- 
sionable audiences  to  defy  the  Democratic 
process  and  tear  down  Institutions  Is  far  more 
stimulating  than  urging  them  to  use  the 
Democratic  process  to  make  their  Institutions 
stronger.  But  there  are,  I'm  sure,  fine  speak- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  hate,  and  I  urge  you 
to  turn  them  up  and  offer  them  to  our  col- 
leges. It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Nation,  to 
the  Nation's  young,  and  to  me.  Ifs  mighty 
lonely  out  there. 

Let  me  give  you  two  short  Illustrations.  I 
was  on  a  lecture  series  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  After  I  left, 
a  student  called  me  In  Cambridge — I  live 
about  a  mile  from  Harvard  as  the  crow  fUes. 
but  lately  they've  been  replaced  by  flying 
deans — and  he  said  he  wished  to  apologize 
In  advance  for  the  university  newspaper 
which  Included  an  obscenity  used  to  describe 
me,  by  the  next  speaker. 

I  asked  him  what  the  obscenity  was I 

could  think  of  any  number  of  appropriate 
ones— but  the  kid  was  a  ll'l  southern  gentle- 
man: He  said  he  was  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  campus  paper  and  I  could  read  It  there. 
Well,  It  arrived.  This  was  what  that  speaker 
had  said:  "Al  Capp  was  once  a  liberal,  but 
now  he's  a  flagwaver." 
That  was  the  obscenity:  Flagwaver. 
I  wrote  those  kids  and  told  them  I  wasn't 
offended.  I  said  I  still  thought  oiu'  Flag  looked 
better  being  waved  than  being  biuTied,  and  If 
that  made  me  not  a  liberal,  then  that  wasn't 
the  sort  of  liberal  I  wanted  to  be. 

The  second  Incident  happened  at  Franklin 
Pierce  College  In  New  Hampshire.  I  delivered 
their  commencement  address  this  year  and 
I  ended  by  saying  that  I  believed  that 'even 
the  humblest  American  Is  bom  with  a  privi- 
lege that  places  him  ahead  of  anyone  else 
anywhere  else:  the  privilege  of  living  and 
working  in  America,  of  repairing  and  renew- 
ing America,  and  one  more  privilege  no  one 
seems  to  get  much  fun  out  of  lately-  the 
privilege  of  loving  America. 

When  I'd  finished,  a  student  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "Mr.  Capp— it  must  have  taken 
a  lot  of  courage  for  you  to  stand  in  front  of 
a  student  audience  and  tell  them  you  loved 
this  country."  Well— it  didn't  take  any 
courage.  I  didn't  feel  any,  at  least.  It  came 
naturally.  But  that  kid's  remark  emphasized 


one  truth  aboat  oar  ooUeg*  r'***' 
which  shapes  so  much  of  their  thinking.  So 
seldom  do  they  ever  hear  any  words  of  love 
for  America  from  those  platforms — so  accus- 
tomed are  they  to  the  endless  procession  of 
haters,  that  they  now  think  it  takes  courage 
for  an  American  to  stand  on  a  platform  and 
tell  other  Americans  he  loves  America.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  committee  have  the  courage — 
and  the  wisdom,  to  help  our  students  find 
other  types  to  balance  the  haters  who  now 
dominate  their  platforms,  and  their  thinking. 

RACISM  ON  THE  COLLEGE  PLATFORM 

I  Wish  I  coiUd  tell  you  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  racial  slur  uttered  by  a  student  in 
a  college  auditorium,  but  I  have.  I  have, 
however,  never  heard  a  student  of  the  race 
that  was  slurred  stand  up  in  meeting  and 
say  he  resented  it. 

Possibly  because  the  only  racist  talk  I 
have  ever  heard  in  colleges  .  .  .  was  antiwhlte 
race. 

I  have  heard  whites  in  every  arm  of  gov- 
ernment referred  to  as  "pigs"  on-  nearly  ev- 
ery campus  I've  spoken. 

I  have  never  heard  any  student  on  any 
campiis  use  the  word  "nigger."  Prom  my  ob- 
servations, any  student  who  did.  would  be 
thrown  out  of  the  hall  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. Aided,  I  might  add,  by  the  speaker. 
I  have  heard  white  candidates  for  pubUc 
office  who  received  more  votes  than  their 
black  opponents  called  "racists",  and  all  who 
voted  for  them  called  "bigots." 

I  have  never  heard  any  white  student,  or 
black  one,  offer  the  slightest  objection. 

I  suggest  that  this  committee  recommend 
more  vigilance  by  our  colleges  in  teaching 
our  young  to  respect  all  races. 

Why  does  the  average  college  kid  have  such 
a  distorted  idea  of  the  world  he  lives  In? 

The  amount  of  misinformation  rattling 
around  in  the  average  20-year  old  student's 
head  is  enough  to  drive  him  half-crazy,  and 
being  twenty  takes  care  of  the  other  half. 
Here  are  some  typicsil  questions  asked  by 
students.  These  are  from  the  tapes  of  a  lec- 
ture at  MiUersvillfe  State  College  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  they're  the  same  all  over: 

"Stttdknt.  Mr.  Capp,  it's  a  well-known 
fact  that  this  government  is  building  con- 
centration camps  for  political  dissenters  in 
California,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.  What  is 
your  comment? 

"Capp.  I've  never  heard  of  any  concentra- 
tion camps  for  political  prisoners  in  this 
country.  But  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the 
countries  that  sort  of  muck  is  piped  in 
from. 

"Stcdent.  What  do  you  suggest  we  do 
about  the  genocide  being  practised  on  blacks 
by  the  U.S.  Government? 

"Capp.  The  U.S.  black  birthrate  far  out- 
distances the  white.  The  amount  we  spend 
on  underprivileged  black  kids  every  year  is 
more  per  capita  than  we  spend  on  whites. 
Accusing  the  U.S.  Government  of  practising 
genocide  Is  like  accusing  the  Smothers  Broth- 
ers of  practising  fratricide." 

There  is  only  one  place  on  earth  who's 
black  genocide  is  being  practised  today  and 
that  is  by  the  Nigerians  on  the  Blafrans. 

Because  the  truth  isn't  easy  to  come  by 
on  our  campuses.  The  average  college  stu- 
dent seldom  reads  the  local  paper.  He  pre- 
fers Playboy  to  the  newsmagazines.  Most  of 
them,  however,  read  the  campus  paper,  and 
all  of  them  read  the  underground  paper 
becaiise  it's  even  filthier. 

I  estimated  that  there  are  no  more  than 
2  percent  of  hardcore  wreckers  and  rioters 
and  haters  on  even  our  most  turbulent 
campuses.  I've  observed,  however,  that  100 
percent  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  xmder- 
ground  newspapers  comes  from  that  2  per- 
cent, and.  on  all  but  a  few  campuses,  they 
dominate  the  campus  paper  too.  the  campus 
magazines,  the  campus  TV  and  radio  fa- 
cilities. 

They  are  largely  fed  by  "liberated"  news 
services.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  liberated  only 
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from  the  laws  of  libel  and  obscenity,  which 
makee  the  AP  and  UP  news  services  so  much 
less  thrilling  reading. 

Two  of  the  most  aromatic  examples  of 
campus  newspapers  are  the  Daily  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  the  Egyptian  at 
Southern  Illinois.  There  may  be  more  as- 
phyxiating specimens,  but  I  can  personally 
vouch  for  these  two.  In  both  cases  they  were 
nailed  for  faking  statements.  And  it  was  easy. 
They're  too  new  in  the  business  of  fakery 
to  realize  that  their  faked  quotes  could  later 
be  compared  with  the  actual  statements,  on 
audio  tape. 

A  new  type  of  campus  newspaper,  however, 
is  appearing.  The  Honest  One,  published  by 
honest  kids.  The  best  of  them.  In  my  opinion, 
is  "Ergo"  at  MIT. 

I  recommend  that  no  attempt  be  made  to 
liberate  the  campus  press  from  the  2  per- 
cent who  dominate  It.  I  do  recommend  that 
the  college  encourage  participation  by  the 
other  98  percent,  and  compel  all  of  them  to 
respect  the  laws  of  libel  and  factual  report- 
ing, as  rigidly  as  they  will  have  to.  If  they 
pursue   Journalism,  out  in  the  real  world. 

EDtrCATIONAL   TV 

I  recommend  that  this  committee  take  a 
long  hard  look  at  the  programming  of  edu- 
cational TV.  Much  of  it  emanates  from  our 
campuses  and  It  has  a  considerable  campus 
audience. 

Educational  TV  has  given  endless  hours 
of  time  to  such  singers  as  Joan  Baez  and 
Pete  Seeger.  I  must  concede  these  programs 
fairly  reflect  all  their  attitudes  about 
America,  which  range  from  plain  dismay  to 
outright  disgust. 

I  have  never  seen  a  (and  I'm  going  to  use 
a  word  considered  In  bad  taste  in  educational 
TV  circles)  ...  I  have  never  seen  a  patriotic 
singer  on  educational  TV. 

And  yet  more  Americans  love  their  country 
than  loathe  it. 

PLANS    FOR    THE    rtJTTJRE 

After  my  lectures  I  am  usually  visited  in 
my  living  quarters  by  small  delegations  of 
activists,  and  militants.  They  have  better 
manners,  in  small  groups  in  motol  sitting 
rooms,  than  when  they  form  mobs  in  audl- 
torltrnfis,  and  I  don't  mind  their  visits  much 
except  that  after  they  leave,  I  need  fresh 
air.  At  these  sessions  they  tell  me,  with 
childish  frankness,  of  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

They  have  learned  that  their  greatest  asset 
is  the  publicity  given  them  by  TV,  and  their 
sympathetic  treatment  by  TV  commentators. 
They  learned  a  lot  from  the  TV  handling  of 
their  takeover  of  the  "People's  Park"  at 
Berkeley.  They  appropriated  a  million  dollars 
of  the  University's  property,  and  when  they 
were  handled  as  firmly  by  the  police  as  an- 
other mob  of  bandits  who  stole  a  million — 
the  Brink's  gang — the  slobbering  over  them 
by  TV  softened  much  of  the  more  soft-head- 
ed public  into  slobbering  over  them,  too. 

The  lesson  wasn't  lost  on  them.  They  know 
the  value  of  TV.  And  so  come  this  fall,  they're 
going  to  try  to  take  it  over.  New  objective  but 
same  methods.  Instead  of  locking  a  dean  in  a 
toilet,  they'll  lock  Frank  Stanton  in  his  art 
gallery;  Instead  of  throwing  rocks  at  a  police 
sergeant,  they'll  try  for  General  Sarnoff.  They 
have  already  had  one  moderately  successful 
dress  rehearsal.  Namely,  the  takeover — for  an 
hoiu:  or  so — of  Channel  13  in  New  York  last 
year.  They  rushed  the  studio,  roughed  up  the 
staff,  demolished  the  equipment,  and 
screamed  filth  into  the  transmitters.  They 
feel  that  they  have  even  a  more  persuasive 
case  for  their  right  to  takeover  of  TV  than 
universities  and  parks.  They  know  that  TV  is 
the  people's  property,  returnable  to  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  demand  of  the  people,  and  they're 
the  people  who  are  going  to  demand  It,  in 
the  robust  style  that  TV  has  so  often  sym- 
pathized with. 

What  new  solutions  do  we  need  for  camptis 


unrest?  I  think  the  old  solutions  will  do,  as 
soon  as  we  stop  calling  campus  unrest 
campus  unrest.  And  call  It  by  its  proper  name. 

When  a  gang  of  punks  beat  up  an  elderly 
man  at  Columbia — It's  called  "campus  un- 
rest" and  they're  sent  to  graduate  school.  If 
they  did  the  same  thing  In  an  alley,  it  would 
be  called  mugging — and  they'd  be  sent  to  re- 
form school. 

When  a  ghetto  kid  is  caught  looting  a  store 
it's  called  thievery,  and  he's  given  six  months 
because  he  should  know  better.  When  the 
editors  of  Harvard's  Old  Mole  looted  Dean 
Ford's  safe,  it  was  called  Journalism  and  they 
were  given  amnesty — becavise  they  are  better. 
No,  we  don't  need  any  new  solutions  for 
campus  unrest. 

Once  we  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  we'll 
find  there  are  plenty  of  tried  and  true  old 
solutions — and  it's  time  we  had  the  sanity  to 
use  them. 


HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI,  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  sesquicentennial  celebra- 
tion that  is  currently  taking  place  in 
the  great  Midwestern  city  of  Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Among  the  many  outstanding  events 
of  this  10-day  celebration,  which  runs 
through  July  6,  is  a  historical  pageant 
depicting  the  many  unique  and  notable 
events  in  the  colorful  150-year  history 
of  Hannibal. 

Hannibal  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
its  legendary  literary  figure,  Samuel 
Clemens,  better  known  to  all  as  Mark 
Twain.  During  the  celebration,  Mark 
Twain  is  being  honored  through  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  National  Tom  Sawyer  Day 
fence  painting  contest,  the  "Tom  and 
Huck  raft  race"  and  a  frog  jumping  con- 
test. 

Besides  Mark  Twain,  Hannibal  has 
produced  many  other  notables.  James 
Carrol  Beckwith,  one  of  America's  fore- 
most portrait  artists  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century,  and  Margaret  Tobin 
Brown,  known  by  millions  in  1912  as  "the 
Unsinkable  Molly  Brown,"  are  also  prod- 
ucts of  Hannibal. 

Prom  a  pioneer  village  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  River, 
Hannibal  has  grown  and  prospered  into 
a  thriving,  industrial  city  in  the  very 
center  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  sesquicen- 
tennial edition  of  the  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post  of  June  29,  1969,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mark  Twain's  Disastroxts  2  Weeks  of  Army 

Life 

(By  John  Lyng> 

In  the  summer  of  1861  as  the  Civil  War 
moved  into  serious  conflict.  Samuel  Clemens 
put  in  two  weeks  of  service  as  a  soldier  for 
the  Southern  cause.  Years  later  after  the 
river  pilot  had  become  Mark  Twain,  the  au- 
thor, he  wrote  a  half-truthful  account  of  his 
adventures  in  a  short  essay  "The  Private  His- 
tory of  a  Campaign  That  Failed." 

The  story  of  the  "campaign"  without 
Twain's  special  coloring  is  perhaps  funnier 
and  more  interesting  than  the  yam  the  au- 
thor spun  himself. 

Sam  Clemens,  then  a  26-year-oId  river  pilot, 
arrived  in  Hannibal  shortly  after  mid-June, 


1861.  He  had  been  in  New  Orleans  in  May, 
and  had  made  the  trip  back  uprlver  to  St. 
Louis  aboard  the  last  river  steamer  before  the 
closing  of  the  river  traffic  from  North  to 
South.  The  steamboat,  "Nebraska,"  was  halt- 
ed at  Jefferson  Barracks  below  St.  Louis  by 
cannon  fire  and  forced  Into  port  for  inspec- 
tion. It  was  the  last  to  be  granted  free  pas- 
sage to  the  upper  Mississippi  by  the  Union 
troops  at  St.  Lotils. 

Clemens  was  Inducted  into  the  Polar  Star 
Lodge  of  the  Masonic  order  in  St.  Louis  the 
day  after  his  arrival.  Before  leaving  to  return 
to  Hannibal  he  was  listed  as  passing  the  fel- 
lowcraft  degree  of  the  lodge.  Back  in  Hannibal 
his  short  engagement  in  the  Civil  War  began. 

Several  Independent  groups  of  soldiers  on 
both  sides,  were  organized  in  the  Hannibal 
area  at  thkt  early  period  of  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  Marion  Artillery,  the  Silver  Grays,  the 
Palmyra  Guards,  and  the  W.  E.  Dennis  Com- 
pany. 

TTie  Ralls  County  Rangers,  which  Clemens 
joined,  was  organized  in  a  "secret  place"  on 
Bear  Creek  Hill  in  the  same  area  where  Tom 
Sawyer's  red-handed  bandits  carried  out  their 
adventures  in  Twain's  classic  novel.  The  or- 
ganizing was  done  in  secret  for  fear  of  the 
Union  militia  across  the  river  in  Illinois. 

There  has  been  a  historical  disagreement 
as  to  whether  the  band  called  themselves 
the  "Ralls  County  Rangers"  or  the  "Marlon 
Rangers."  Both  names  have  been  alluded  to 
by  members  of  the  brigade  in  later  writing. 
The  Ralls  County  name  seems  closer  to  the 
truth  since  so  many  of  the  men  came  from 
that  coimty. 

The  first  maneuver  of  the  band  was  an 
all-night  march  to  New  London.  Mo.,  and 
the  home  of  Col.  John  Ralls,  a  well  respected 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  Wax. 

According  to  the  Clemen's  biographer 
Albert  Blgelow  Paine,  Sam  Clemens  and  his 
lifelong  friend,  Sam  Bowen.  visited  their 
sweethearts  on  the  eve  of  their  departiire 
and  invited  the  girls  to  "walk  through  the 
pickets'  with  them  to  see  them  off.  However, 
the  "pickets"  were  off  visiting  their  own 
sweethearts. 

The  army  marched  south  all  night  and 
arrived,  exhausted,  for  a  hearty  breakfast 
and  "swearing  In"  ceremony  at  the  home  of 
Col.  Ralls.  Ralls,  who  was  authorized  by 
Gov.  Claiborne  Pox  Jackson  to  swear  in 
troops  for  the  rebel  army  made  the  brigade 
official.  When  apprised  of  the  presence  of  the 
Confederate  troops  in  the  area,  local  sym- 
pathizers m  the  New  London  Vicinity  donated 
steeds  and  provisions  to  be  returned  after 
the  confiict — a  period  estimated  then  to  last 
no  longer  than  three  months  at  the  most. 

Sam  Clemens  was  given  a  frisky  yellow 
mule,  whose  bobbed  tall  moved  its  master 
to  clu-isten  it  "Paint  Brush."  Along  with  the 
mule,  Clemens  received  an  extra  pair  of 
boots,  two  gray  blankets,  a  home-made  quilt, 
frying  pan,  one  carpet  sack,  one  small  valise, 
aii  overcoat,  an  old  Kentucky  squirrel  rifle, 
approximately  20  yards  of  seagrass  rope,  and 
an  umbrella. 

The  army  moved  out  and  made  camp  near 
Goodwin's  Mill  on  Salt  River  and  made  a 
large  log  bam  its  headquarters.  In  Twain's 
"Private  History"  the  barn  became  a  com- 
crlb. 

During  the  encampment  a  member  of  the 
band  was  appointed  official  barber  to  shorten 
each  man's  hair  In  preparation  for  any  hand- 
to-hand  combat  to  come.  Armed  with  a  pair 
of  sheep-shears,  the  barber  tortured  each 
man  in  his  turn.  Any  hair  that  escaped  cut- 
ting was  pulled  out  by  the  shears. 

By  popular  vote,  officers  of  the  brigade  were 
elected.  William  Ely  was  elected  captain: 
Asa  Glascock,  first  lieutenant:  Clemens  him- 
self was  chosen  as  second  lieutenant;  and 
Sam  Bowen  was  made  a  sergeant.  One  by  one 
each  member  of  the  band  was  elected  to  one 
position  or  another  until  there  were  only 
two  or  three  men  left  to  serve  as  privates. 
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Rain  rather  than  Union  troope  was  th« 
major  enony  encountered  by  tiie  Ralla 
County  Bangers.  Heavy  ralna  swelled  Salt 
Rlyer,  making  the  oamp  Into  a  quagmire  and 
forcing  the  soldiers  to  higher  ground.  A  falae 
alarm  now  and  then  forced  the  small  band 
to  retreat  Into  the  mud  and  brash,  only 
to  return,  cursing  the  soldiers  lot,  after  the 
Yankee  Invaders  failed  to  appear. 

The  foul  weather  and  sodden  conditions 
uao  dampened  the  once-high  enthuslaam  of 
the  troopers.  Lieutenant  Clemens  once  had 
to  threaten  Sam  Bowen  with  court  marUal 
and  death  before  the  latter  would  take  hU 
guard  position.  Once  on  duty  Bowen  prob- 
ably  feu  asleep,  according  to  a  custom  that 
was  developed  by  the  Bangers'  sentinels 

The  Bangers  saw  little  "action"  during 
the  r  tour  of  duty.  One  night  a  patch^ 
mullein  stalks  waving  on  the  top  ^  a  hill 
were  flred  upon  when  they  were  mistaken 
S^  Pf  °"'°«  ^^^my  farces.  The  pickets  who 
did  the  shooung  returned  to  camp,  and  the 
whole  brigade  was  quickly  roused  and  pre- 
pared for  battle.  But  the  mullein  stalks  made 
no  advance.  — — » 

Another  such  Instance  was  recorded  when 
-    onftSMtlners  horse  plodded  toward  Its  mas- 

"  i^^  f  '^"'^  ^^  *■"  ^»<^'y  "^ot  when 
It  did  not  answer  the  call  to  Identify  itself 
SMn  Clemens'  misery  was  compounded  by 
a  bou  which  he  developed  during  the  ©n- 
Mmpment.  His  affliction  made  It  painful  fM 
him  to  move  with  the  troops  when  they 
flnaUy  decided  to  break  camp 

i,.^"**'.^*""*  *"  "P*^*  BiWi."  At  one 
i^*?»f  "**  lieutenant's  steed  refused  to 
"wlm  the  swollen  Salt  Blver  as  the  Bangers 
moved  on  toward  Monroe  City.  Ab  GritoS^a 
colleague  of  Lt.  Clemens  who  later  became 
famous  as  a  Confederate  maU  runner  and 
^.  recalls  m  his  autobiography  that  In 
order  to  aid  the  officer,  he  threw  a  rope 
around  the  stubborn  mule's  neck  and  rode 

^^f^^'J^-  ^'^"^'^  "^°^  ^^^■-  to  iSJ 
Into  the  stream.  ^ 

io^J'*K*PJ'"'*''*****  "**  °*^*'"  '»l««e-  Grimes 

^wi^H  ^^-  ^°^^^-  t^e  -purred  his  horse 
toward  the  opposite  bank,  puiung  furiously 
!^^!j;°Pt  **°  Clemens'  old  slouch  hat 
appeared  above  the  surface  along  with  the 
eara  of  the  mule,  then  the  lieutenant  s  head 
and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  mule  emerged, 
and  finally  the  remainder  of  both 

When  Clemens  had  caught  up  on  his 
"*^  ?i°f '.  Grimes  reports,  he  choked  out 
Ab,  that  infernal  mule  waded  every  step  of 
the  way  across  that  river!" 

Knroute  away  from  their  disastrous  en- 
^^"^^^  i^*'  ^"''  ^°"°*y  Bangers  met 
fill*r.^f/'*°'  ^'^^-  *^*  commander  of 
™!tM!^  T^  ^  *^*  Northeast  Missouri 
iMstrlct.  and  a  man  several  of  them  knew 
from  Hannibal.  General  HarrU  at  first  or- 
oered  the  men  to  return  to  their  camp  When 
t^  "I"  ™"  ^*^  ^i^ngher  and  general  hos- 
tility, the  general  a^ked  the  men  to  return. 

return    but  to  no  avail.   The  Rangers  told 

?^^^•  ^^  "*"■*  8°'^8  to  where  there  was 
,,^vJ***y  J*"*  ^'^P'y  resentful  of  the  high 
life   Gen.   Harris   had   been   Uvlng   off  an« 

the  Salt  Blver  valley. 

The  Bangers  later  encounter  with  the  wife 
Of  a  Yankee  colonel  was  no  more  successful 
than  Gen.  Harris'  encounter  with  the 
Rangers.  Unaware  that  the  woman  held  sym- 
pathies for  the  Union,  the  brigade  stopped  at 
her  farmhouse  and  Clemens  was  appointed  to 
ask  If  they  could  buy  some  food.  The  Irate 
woman  unceremoniously  chased  off  the  future 
literary  giant  with  a  hickory  hoop  stick  which 
she  kept  strategically  placed  behind  the  door. 
The  lieutenant's  retreat  was  accompanied  by 
the  tremendous  laugher  of  his  comrades. 

At  aro\ind  1  ajn.  that  same  night,  the 
comp«ny  arrived  at  the  home  of  Col.  Bill 
Splawn,  another  well-known  Ralls  County 
Southern  sympathizer.  Wishing  not  to  dis- 


turb the  Splawn  family  at  that  late  hour,  the 
men  commaadeered  the  use  of  the  farmer's 
hayloft   for   their   barracks. 

It  wasn't  too  much  later  that  a  cry  of 
"Fire  I"  upset  the  quietude  of  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  Clemens,  sleeping  near  the  gable 
door,  instinctively  rolled  out  the  door  and 
dropped  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  the  rocky 
ground  outside  the  bam,  spraining  his  ankle 
and  arousing  his  boll.  In  the  meantime,  the 
men  Inside  the  loft  rolled  up  the  burning 
hay  and  tossed  It  out  the  same  door  on  top 
of  the  poor  lieutenant.  Sam  scrambled  fu- 
riously from  under  the  burning  hay.  and 
proceeded  to  curse  his  comrades,  the  war, 
and  the  human  race  in  general  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  fellow  soldiers. 

After  a  large  meal  the  next  day  at  the 
Splawn  borne,  the  troop  left  for  New  London. 
Sam  Clemens,  however,  made  it  only  so  far 
as  the  home  of  Nuck  Mataon,  another  area 
fanner  with  Confederate  leanings.  At  the 
Maitson  home  Sam  retired  from  the  Army  to 
nurse  his  ankle  and  boll. 

He  later  wrote,  "I  resigned  after  two  weeks' 
service  In  the  field,  explaining  that  I  was 
Incapacitated  by  fatigue'  through  perslsitent 
retreating." 

The  Matsons'  assigned  a  yoiing  Negro  lad 
to  stand  guard  duty  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
approaching  Union  troops.  When  the  Yankees 
moved  Into  the  neighborhood,  the  lad  would 
warn  Sam  in  time  for  him  to  scurry  Into  the 
nearby  woods  and  hide  until  the  danger 
passed.  In  time  his  wound  healed  and  Sam 
Clemens  left  for  Keokuk  to  join  his  abolition- 
ist brother.  Orion,  to  move  on  to  Nevada  ter- 
ritory where  his  adventures  were  later  re- 
counted in  "Roughing  It." 

The  rest  of  the  Bangers  also  soon  parted 
OMnpany,  acnne  Joining  other,  more  official 
groups;  others  dropping  out  of  the  war  alto- 
gether. 

About  two  weeks  after  Sam  Clemens'  de- 
parture, a  oon^>any  oif  Union  tixx^M  moved 
tnrto  the  area  tinder  the  command  of  Captain 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Grant  stayed  at  a  house  in 
Rorlda,  Mo.,  while  his  unit  was  clearing  the 
area  at  bands  like  the  Rangen. 

Clemens  and  Grant  met  later  when 
Clemens  was  Mark  Twain  and  Grant  was  a 
former  President.  Twain's  publlslilng  firm, 
American  Publishing  Company,  printed 
Grant's  autobiography,  earning  royalties  of 
$500,000  for  Grant's  estate.  The  general  died 
four  days  after  completing  the  manuscript. 
Other  than  the  story  of  his  adventures 
which  he  wrote,  Mark  Twain  gained  little 
from  his  wax  experience.  His  brother  changed 
his  philosophy  to  sympathy  for  the  Union, 
and  later  In  life  it  Is  said  he  even  voted  Re- 
publican. However,  Judging  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Ralls  County  Rangers  In  general, 
perhaps  the  South  was  just  as  well  off  with- 
out them. 

MoixT  Bbown — HANmsAL's  "Unsxnkabuc" 

Spout 

(By  Rev.  WUllard  Helmbeck) 

One  of  the  most  colorfxil.  semi-legendary 
charactera  of  low  and  high  society  in  America 
and  abroad  during  the  late  ISOO's  and  the 
early  1900's,  "The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown." 
was  bom  in  Hannibal  on  July  I8th,  18«7. 

Her  real  name  was  Margaret  Tobln,  but 
everyone  called  her  Maggie.  Her  chUdhood 
home  on  the  comer  of  Butler  and  Seventh 
Street  (Denkler's  Alley  in  the  old  days)  is 
ctirrently  being  restored  by  the  Marion 
County  Historical  Society. 

This  daughter  of  a  poor  Irish  dltehdlgger 
was  in  her  early  days  allergic  to  education 
and  given  to  being  a  tomboy  and  playing 
with  her  brother  Daniel's  gang.  Naturally, 
the  lot  of  such  a  child  in  the  late  1870 's  and 
early  1880*8  pointed  toward  early  employ- 
ment and  hard  work. 

By  her  mid-teens  Maggie  was  a  most  at- 
tractive, txisomy,  red  head  with  an  aggres- 
sive personality  and  exaggerated  smibitions. 
After  working  In  a  tobacco  factory  she  se- 


cured employment  In  the  fashionable  Park 
Hotel  dining  room  as  a  waitress. 

When  Hannibal's  native  son,  BCark  Twain, 
came  home  in  May,  1882,  for  the  first  time  in 
17  years  and  was  lionized  by  local  society  as 
he  sought  material  for  his  forthcoming  book, 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi",  Maggie  managed  to 
arrange  to  wait  on  him,  and  since  she  loved 
celebrities  and  he  loved  an  audience,  even 
one  attractive  and  worahipful  waitress, 
Clemens  regaled  her  with  tales  of  his  days 
In  the  mining  camps  and  the  wealth  of  the 
west. 

Nothing  would  do  for  Maggie  but  the  West 
Pint  she  perauaded  brother  Daniel  to  go  to 
LeadvUle,  Colorado,  in  1883.  The  next  year 
she  left  for  the  same  destination  with  food 
for  three  days  in  shoe  boxes  and  all  her 
possessions  In  a  carpet  bag  and  a  satchel. 

The  roaring  community  of  Leadville  saw 
Bfoggle  Tobln  start  her  life  there  as  a  dish 
washer  and  table  waitress  In  a  boarding 
house,  but  she  was  soon  clerking  in  the 
Emporium  and  flashing  her  personality 
aroimd  with  the  result  that  she  gained  the 
attention  of  James  J.  Brown,  manager  of 
the  Louisville  mine. 

His  courtship  was  slowed  by  the  fact  that 
Maggie  thought  him  too  old;  he  was  thirty 
and  thirteen  years  her  senior. 

Fast  horses,  stories  of  the  wealth  he  would 
gain  through  his  investments  and  bis  deter 
minatlon  to  marry  her  finally  culminated  in 
their  wedding  on  September  Ist.  1886,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  Their  first  home 
was  in  StumpvlUe  three  miles  east  of  Lead- 
ville and  close  to  Jim's  mines. 

The  new  family  lived  in  a  two-room  log 
cabin.  The  mjrth  about  Maggie's  burning  up 
a  fortune  got  its  start.  The  "Unsinkable  Molly 
Brown"  makes  it  appear  that  a  sum  of  money 
In  paper  currency  was  hidden  in  a  stove  and 
burned  during  the  night  when  Molly  lit  the 
stove  to  keep  warm. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  that  Jim  brought 
the  cash  box  with  about  $75  in  specie  (hard 
money)  home  and  hid  it  in  the  stove  for 
safe  keeping.  Molly  did  Ught  the  fire,  but  all 
the  money  was  recovered.  In  later  years  our 
heroine  fabricated  the  tale  from  these  facts 
until  the  amount  of  paper  money  destroyed 
finally  reached  $300,000.00.  When  corrected 
she  would  laugh  and  say,  "Well,  It  was  a— 
good  story  anyway!" 

The  family  prospered  and  moved  to  Lead- 
ville when  their  two  children,  Lawrence  and 
Helen,  were  bom. 

Still  Maggie  was  a  social  nobody. 
Then  the  Little  Joimy  mine  Jim  was  man- 
aging struck  a  rich  vein  of  gold  dining  the 
days  of  the  1893  depression  when  silver  was 
extremely  depressed  in  price.  The  mine  own- 
ers were  so  grateful  that  they  gave  Jim 
Brown  a  one-eighth  Interest  In  the  mine. 
This  propelled  the  Brown  fortune  upward,  so 
that  they  could  move  to  Denver,  when  Maggie 
set  out  to  conquer  the  "Sacred  Thirty-Six", 
the  top  social  and  economic  set. 

Soon  she  was  known  to  those  she  would 
have  as  her  friends  as  "The  Impossible  Idrs. 
Brown". 

Her  manners  were  barbaric,  her  English 
laughable,  her  spending  profligate,  her  seek- 
ing for  publicity  constant,  but  slie  kept  try- 
ing. She  took  to  traveling,  which  found  her 
ability  as  an  entertainer  and  her  open  purse 
the  key  to  acceptance  In  Eiiropean  and  East- 
em  United  States  society.  Still  the  "Sacred 
Thirty-SU"  laughed  at  her  and  locked  her 
out  of  their  activities. 

When  she  paraded  up  and  down  Denver's 
main  streets  in  expensive  fun  the  natives 
began  to  call  her  "Colorado's  unique  fur- 
bearing  animal". 

She  and  Jim  fought  over  her  expensive 
tastes  and  frequent  trips  away  from  home  . .  . 
and  his  roving  eye. 

Maggie  took  lessons  in  English.  French. 
German,  mannen,  dramatics,  voice,  yodellng, 
and  the  guitar.  All  of  this  plus  her  flaming 
red  hair  and  aggressive  manner  made  her  > 
personage  of  striking  flamboyance. 
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She  was  in  Europe  during  the  winter  of 
1911-1913  and  managed  to  book  passage  on 
the  new,  unsinkable  ship,  the  "Titanic"  for 
its  maiden  voyage.  When  an  iceberg  sliced  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  hull  of  the  unsinkable 
ship,  Maggie  was  the  heroine  of  life  boat  No. 
6.  She  calmed  the  panic  stricken  women  by 
her  example  and  her  singing  and  helped  row 
the  life  )K>at  out  of  the  area  where  the  down- 
suck  of  the  sinking  ship  would  have  drawn 
It  down  with  the  Titanic.  When  a  stoker  was 
borrowed  from  another  lifeboat  to  help  with 
the  rowing,  she  gave  him  her  sable  stole  and, 
according  to  some,  saved  the  man's  life. 

Once  aboard  the  rescue  ship  "S.S.  Car- 
pathia"  Maggie  worked  unceasingly  as  a 
nurse  and  Interpreter  for  the  widows  of  the 
many  inunlgrants.  Caught  up  in  the  horron 
of  the  needs  of  these  unfortunates,  she  pro- 
posed that  the  more  fortunate  passengera  on 
the  "Carpathia"  raise  $10,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  survivors,  and  she  did  raise  $7,000. 

Since  the  sinking  of  the  "Titanic"  was  a 
story  of  human  failures,  the  heartwarming 
heroism  of  Maggie  Tobln  Brown  caught  the 
public's  eye.  A  medal  was  struck  for  her; 
and  it  was  recorded  that  she  told  the  report- 
era  who  met  the  l>oat  and  commented  on  her 
survival,  "Typical  Brown  luck.  I'm  unsink- 
able". So,  from  that  day  on,  she  was  the 
"Unsinkable  Mra.  Brown." 

An  enormously  popular  stage  musical  by 
Meredith  WUlson,  "The  Unsinkable  Molly 
Brown,"  based  on  this  incident  and  her  en- 
tire life  played  to  packed  boiises  on  Broad- 
way during  the  lOSO's. 

Denver  society  opened  Its  doora  for  her  on 
May  1st,  1912,  when  virltb  Mrs.  George  E. 
Berger  she  shared  honors  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Crawford  Hill,  Queen  of  the 
'Sacred  Thirty-Six." 

The  same  doora  closed  shortly  on  Blaggle 
Tobln  Brown,  then  age  forty-four.  The  rest 
of  her  life  was  anticlimatic  and  increasingly 
tragic.  She  got  people  to  call  her  Molly  or 
Peggy  Instead  of  the  Inelegant  Maggie.  The 
family  struggled  over  her  husband's  shrink- 
ing fortune.  She  tried  to  maintain  her 
precarious  social  position  and  her  fle^ng 
youth  and  succeeded  in  neither. 

However,  her  latter  yean  did  witness  not 
only  scattered  returns  via  private  railroad  car 
to  Hannibal,  but  several  high  spots.  In  1927 
she  spearheekded  the  saving  of  the  Denver 
home  of  author  Eugene  Field.  During  this 
campaign  of  historic  lmf>ortance,  similar  to 
the  Marion  County  Historical  Society's  effort 
to  save  and  restore  her  own  home  in  Han- 
nibal, "The  Unsinkable"  gave  an  amateur 
program  in  the  Civic  Auditorium.  Only  one 
hundred  people  sat  in  the  seats  that  could 
have  held  twenty-five  hundred.  One  of  the 
high  and  fearful  spots  on  that  program  was 
Maggie's  reading  of  Eugene  Field's  poems. 

A  few  weeks  before  she  died  she  visited 
Leadville  and  was  shocked  by  the  i^ight  of 
the  mlnera'  children  during  the  winter  of 
1932.  She  proposed  a  great  Christmas  party 
for  them  with  presents  of  warm  clothing  and 
other  things  dear  to  children.  While  her 
death  came  on  October  25,  her  nephew,  Ted 
Brown,  quietly  distributed  her  gifts  that 
Chrtstmastlde. 

Maggie  ToMn  Brown  was  one  of  the 
uniquely  frontier  charactora  related  by  birth 
or  residence  to  Hannibal  and  Marion  County 
and  northeast  Missouri.  With  the  othera  her 
dreams,  adventures,  misadventures,  and  in- 
teraction with  American  life  remind  us  of 
our  historic  past  and  Its  significant  part  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 


NEED  FOR  RIVER  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
serious  tuicidents  on  the  Mississii^i  River 
has  underlined  the  need  for  a  concerted 


program  of  river  safety  legislation,  es- 
pecially Federal  licensing  standards. 

A  driver's  license  is  required  to  oper- 
ate a  motor  vehicle  on  public  streets,  but 
no  standards  of  competency  or  experi- 
ence are  required  for  a  towboat  pilot  on 
our  Inland  waterways  even  Uiough  the 
pilot  often  moves  barges  which  contain 
lethal  chlorine  or  other  explosive  car- 
goes. 

Continued  failure  to  enact  adequate 
safety  requirements  for  our  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes  is  to  court  disaster. 

In  a  recent  series  of  informative  ar- 
ticles in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Mr.  Allan  Hale  reported  some  of  the  haz- 
ards which  threaten  life  and  property 
both  on  the  water  and  along  tiie  shores, 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  out- 
standing work  of  Congresswoman  Leo- 
NOR  K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  in  her  ef- 
forts to  obtain  badly  needed  safety  regu- 
lations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  of  Mr.  Hale's  articles  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  29  Globe-Democrat 
be  introduced  into  the  Record. 

Through  news  articles  and  editorials, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  also 
given  notable  public  service  in  calling 
attention  to  the  danger,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
June  28  issue  also  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

May  24,  1069] 

A  BivER  Tracedt  Points  Up  a  Need 

(By  Allan  Hale) 

"It's  not  me  I'm  afraid  of,  or  the  river. 
It's  the  fact  that  the  man  I  meet  coming 
down  may  not  know  what  he's  doing." 

Dave  Carlton  is  a  licensed  Mississippi  River 
pilot.  The  Marine  Officers  Association,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  said  that  perhaps  half 
of  the  pilots  on  the  river  are  licensed. 

"The  public  would  really  be  surprised  if 
they  were  Informed,"  said  another  pUot. 
"There  are  no  requirements  at  all.  Anybody 
can  be  a  pilot,  no  matter  what  kind  of  cargo 
he's  got  .  .  .  you  can  take  a  taxi-cab  driver, 
put  him  on  the  boat  and  teU  him  to  be  a 
pilot,  and  you're  not  breaking  any  law." 

The  men  who  move  the  big  cargoes  on  the 
river,  the  long  strings  of  barges  with  20  to 
40  thousand  tons  of  cargo  get  a  certain  grim 
amusement  out  of  the  fact  th^t  the  people 
of  the  river  cities  like  St.  Loiils  don't  know 
what's  floating  past  their  front  windows — or 
what  might  happen  If  something  went  wrong. 

On  May  12  a  barge  explosion  which  killed 
several  at  La  Grange,  Mo.,  underlined  the 
reason  for  an  Increase  of  interest  among  the 
river  cities  in  what's  going  on  in  front  of 
them. 

The  dty  of  New  Orleans  got  a  demonstra- 
tion in  April  when  a  towboat  pushing  three 
barges  was  Involved  in  collision  with  a  Chi- 
nese nationalist  freighter  one  midnight,  di- 
rectly under  the  Greater  New  Orleans  Mis- 
sissippi River  Bridge.  The  lead  barge,  loaded 
with  9,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  caught  fire. 

Flames  soaring  100  feet  into  the  air  seared 
an  80-foot  area  of  the  bridge,  buckled  the 
steel  rails  of  the  sidewalk  guards  and  dam- 
aged the  understructure.  Twenty-five  Chinese 
crewmen  aboard  the  freighter  died. 

It  oould  happen  any  day,  in  any  rivM  city, 
say  the  towboat  men. 

"Now  if  his  boat  had  also— I  might  men- 
tion that  there  were  thousands  of  people 
gathered  to  watoh  this  burning  ship  and 
iMrges — ^If  this  boat  bad  also  had  a  baxge  of 
chlorine  in  the  tow,  which  you  do  sometimes 


have,  and  it  had  exploded  in  downtown  New 
Orleans,  nuiybe  1.300  tons  of  it.  It  would 
have  wiped  out  no  telling  how  many,"  says 
Carlton.  "Tbls  could  happen  at  Alton,  any- 
place." 

Carlton  works  out  of  St.  Louis,  lives  at 
Cape  Girardeau  and  mostly  handles  the  two 
biggest  towboats  of  the  river,  the  1.000- ton 
twins  "America"  and  the  "United  States," 
owned  by  Federal  Barge  Lines  here. 

It  was  a  deputation  of  St.  Louis  towboat 
men  which  in  1962  went  to  U.S.  Congress- 
woman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  3rd  District.  They 
were  deeply  concerned,  she  said.  "They  said 
they  were  working  under  great  hazards  and 
with  no  safety  regulations,"  she  said. 

The  river  men  convinced  her  that  there 
was  a  case  for  regulations  requiring  the 
licensing  of  pilots  and  the  inspection  of 
boats.  The  result  was  a  two-month  session 
of  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  of  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

There  had  been  similar  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  before.  In  1935,  when  nothing 
was  done.  In  1961,  when  nothing  was  done. 
In  1965  the  same  thing  happened. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  fills  a  book 
three-quarten  of  an  inch  thick.  The  book  is 
so  far  the  sole  concrete  result. 

The  regulations  were  blocked  solid,  Mrs. 
Sullivan  explained,  by  the  opposition  of  the 
majority  of  towboat  operators.  The  men  who 
work  the  boats  came  forward  and  spoke  for 
a  regulation.  The  towboat  operators,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  reputable  firms,  were  against  It. 

This  week  a  barge  explosion  at  La  Grange. 
Mo.,  kUled  several  persons.  This  and  the 
April  disaster  at  New  Orleans,  coupled  with 
an  earlier  one  near  New  Orleans  last  year 
when  21  died  in  a  towboat-frelghter  collision 
have  convinced  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  the  time 
has  come  to  try  again. 

She  has  now  asked  the  chairman  of  her 
committee  to  request  those  in  favor  of  regu- 
lation and  those  against  to  sit  down  and 
reason  out  together  what  provisions  of  the 
bill  they  can  and  cannot  live  with.  This  will 
be  no  ordinary  house  hearing,  she  points  out. 
"This  is  not  the  normal  way  legislation  Is 
written,  but  I  think  it's  an  effective  way  when 
it's  stymied,"  she  says. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

May  26,  1969] 
Inept  Riveb  Pnx)TS — iNvrrATiON  to  Disasteb 
(By  AUan  Hale) 

On  a  fine  day.  it's  a  pretty  sight  to  watch 
the  towboats,  painted  in  crude,  bright  colors, 
pushing  their  strings  of  barges  up  and  down 
the  river. 

From  the  St.  Louis  levee,  from  the  tall  of- 
fice buildings  of  downtown  you  can  look  and 
turn  away  with  a  renewed  sense  of  America's 
industrial  capacity,  as  demonstrated  by  those 
great,  heavy-laden  barges. 

From  the  river  overlooks  dotted  along  the 
shore,  from  the  gardens  of  homes  that  edge 
the  water,  the  children  wave  at  the  pretty 
boat.  Sometimes  the  man  In  the  pilothouse 
waves  back. 

He  knows  something  they  don't. 

That  a  wrong  touch  on  the  steering  levers, 
a  sudden  current  or  a  wrong  decision  .  . .  and 
he  could  send  a  wave  of  burning  gasoline 
and  crude  oil  boUlng  Into  the  city  like  a  huge 
napalm  bomb.  Or  flood  the  streete  with  chlo- 
rine gas. 

He  knows  something  else,  also. 

That  no  regulations  exist  to  require  him 
or  any  other  pilot  he  may  meet  on  the  river 
to  pass  an  examination  of  competency. 

There  is  an  examination,  set  by  the  Coast 
Gixard.  and  many  men  take  it.  Large  barge 
lines  like  to  use  certificated  men  Before  tak- 
ing the  examination  a  man  must  produce 
letten  of  recommendation  from  employera 
he  has  vrorked  for.  usually  as  a  mate. 

For  yean  now,  and  more  particularly  for 
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the  last  five  years,  the  licensed  pilots  and 
some  of  the  larger  companies  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  legislation  through  Congress  re- 
quiring examinations  for  towboat  officers  and 
Inspection  of  boats. 

Tows  of  barges  on  the  Mississippi  are  grow- 
ing larger  all  the  time. 

Such  pilots  work  a  12  hour  day.  divided 
Into  two  watches,  six  on,  six  off.  They  earn 
around  $15,000  a  year  and  are  entitled  to  a 
day  of  rest  for  every  day  they  work,  which 
means  a  man  may.  If  he  wishes,  work  six 
months,  rest  six  months. 

Capt.  Bill  Jackson  is  a  licensed  pilot  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Marine 
Officers  Association. 

He  explains:  "Originally  boats  were  placed 
under  the  marine  inspection  law  by  the 
steamboat  inspection  service  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Now,  slowly  and  methodi- 
cally, steam  has  been  replaced  by  diesel." 

Few  steamboats  are  left  on  the  river  today. 
The  only  commercial  steamboat  which  now 
visits  St.  Louis  is  the  exciirsion  steamer 
"Delta  Queen." 

When  steam  changed  to  diesel  Capt.  Jack- 
son says,  the  regulations  died  with  steam. 
Diesel-boats  are  not  required  to  have  licensed 
-  officers'  or   be   subject   to   inspection   while 
under  construction  or  in  use. 

"The  lobby  of  the  diesel  engine  manu- 
facturers, the  industry,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Waterway  Operators — a  powerful 
lobby  In  Itself,  which  far  supersedes  any- 
thing we  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a 
lobbying  group — have  become  so  powerful 
that  we  can't  even  really  be  heard,  so  far  as 
the  need  for  Inspection  laws  is  concerned," 
Jackson  says. 

One  of  the  arguments  of  the  towboat  op- 
erators against  the  regulation  and  licensing 
of  officers  is  that  the  examinations  set  by  the 
Coast  Guard — the  regulatory  agency  which 
administers  the  examinations — are  unrealis- 
tic, involving  river  men  In  subjects  like  celes- 
tial navigation  which  they  will  never  need. 

"There  is  a  small  degree  of  truth  in  this," 
Jackson  admits. 

"The  Coast  Guard  are  mainly  salt  water 
people  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  salt 
water  interrogation  in  the  examination  for 
a  pilot.  It's  not  a  thing  that  couldn't  be  over- 
come with  compromise  In  a  committee." 

Compromise  in  a  committee  is  the  thing 
now  being  sought  by  U.S.  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (Dem.).  St.  Louis,  who, 
after  being  approached  by  a  deputation  of 
river  men  in  1962.  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  have  required  the  regulation  of  key 
personnnel  aboard  towboats  and  inspection 
of  the  boats. 

Hearings  were  held  on  it  In  1965  and 
nothing  happened.  Small  operators  came  for- 
ward and  said  it  would  ruin  them,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan says. 

One  argument  put  forward  by  the  operators 
is  that  they  have  pUots  who  are  perfectly 
competent,  but  have  no  talent  for  taking  for- 
mal examinations. 

Asked  about  this  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Marine  Officers  executive  board,  Jackson 
waved  his  hand  around  the  table. 

"Each  and  every  man  in  this  room  has 
passed  a  Coast  Guard  license  examlnaOon," 
he  said.  'We've  all  made  It.  There's  quite  a 
few  people  for  whom  it  takes  a  little  longer, 
but  they  have  made  It.  It's  simply  a  matter 
of  studying  and  knowing  your  Job." 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  whose  bill  has  made  no 
progress,  is  now  asking  that  both  sides  sit 
down  round  a  table  and  discuss  what  sort 
of  regulation  they  could  or  could  not  live 
with. 

Meanwhile,  night  and  day.  the  cargoes  pass 
up  and  down  the  river.  In  many  wheelhouses 
there  bangs  a  thin,  printed  pamphlet,  list- 
ing the  dangerous  cargoes  which  a  pilot, 
experienced  or  inexperienced,  licensed  or  not 
may  suddenly  And  Included  in  his  tow. 


Where  a  page  Is  marked  with  a  skull  and 
cross  bones — and  many  are — it  means  that 
the  cargo  is  deadly. 

Nor  does  the  pilot  get  any  choice  about 
what  goes  into  the  makeup  of  his  tow.  He 
is  told  by  radio-telephone  to  pick  up,  at 
some  designated  point,  barge  XTZ-12. 

The  river  men  pay  their  toll  in  life.  In  two 
major  accidents  since  March  last  year  a  total 
of  46  men  have  died.  At  La  Grange,  Mo., 
May  12  four  died  and  two  are  missing  in  a 
tanker  barge  explosion. 

Dave  Carlton,  another  board  member  of 
the  Marine  Officers  Association  was  talking 
to  another  pilot  about  It  the  other  day. 
"What  would  people  think  if  you  allowed 
trucking  companies  to  operate  with  men 
without  a  driver's  license  or  any  training 
whatsoever?  Just  put  a  man  on  a  big  diesel 
rig  and  send  him  out  on  the  highway  where 
you're  driving  up  and  down  with  your 
family?" 

"Yeah,"  said  the  other  pilot.  "But  you 
know?  One  day,  one  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  St.  Louis  downtown  Is  crowded 
with  shoppers,  there's  going  to  be  a  chlorine 
barge  hit  a  pier  of  one  of  the  bridges  and 
rupture." 

Carlton  takes  It  up  "If  he,  hit  the  Eads 
Bridge  on  Saturday  afternoon  .  .  .  pouf! 
Thirteen  hundred  tons  of  chlorine  and  here 
it  all  comes  in  a  big  green  cloud.  Remember 
the  barge  that  sank  at  Natchez?  They  said 
if  it  ruptured  and  released  that  1,100  tons 
of  chlorine  it  would,  with  proper  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  have  killed  everything 
within  40  miles." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  OIobe-Democrat, 

June  17,  1969) 
Vaixet  Line  Head  Scores  Lack  or  U.S.  Laws 

FOR    TOWBOATS 

(By  Allan  Hale) 

"There  are  things  godng  on,  on  these  rivers 
today  that  shouldn't  be  allowed,"  says  Wes- 
ley J.  Barta.  flatly. 

"I  can  tell  you  of  a  comp>any  carrying  the 
most  dangerous  cargo  which  used  to  have 
an  engineer  sleep  on  a  cot  in  the  engine- 
room,  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  Inexperienced 
men  In  the  pilot  house,  I  believe  it's  doing 
the  same  thing  today." 

Barta  Is  no  disgruntled  deck-hand  or  hired 
union  official.  He  is  president  on  one  of  the 
six  biggest  towboatlng  firms  on  the  rivers 
of  America,  the  Valley  Line,  with  800  hands 
on  the  payroll,  17  towboats  of  its  own  and 
a  fleet  of  500  barges. 

BARTA  has  for  years  supported  rigorous 
standards  of  crewlng,  licensing  and  Inspec- 
tion which  are  opposed  by  probably  every 
other  towboat  company  in  the  nation. 

He  was  the  only  towboat  owner  out  of 
about  50  who  testified  at  a  Congreeslonal 
hearing  In  1965  to  speak  out  In  favor  of  fed- 
eral laws  for  the  towboat  Industry. 

The  argument  has  started  again,  follow- 
ing a  series  of  Globe-Democrat  articles  and 
an  editorial,  and  Barta  has  been  asked  by 
U.S.  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  if  he  would 
testify  again.  He  says  he  will. 

"I  have  felt  this  way  for  all  of  the  21  years 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  towboat  in- 
dustry," he  says.  Barta  has  been  34  years  in 
shipping,  starting  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

He  served  a  shipyard  apprenticeship,  later 
sailed  as  a  licensed  marine  engineer,  was  six 
years  a  ship  surveyor  for  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  and  Joined  the  old  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Barge  Line,  now  the  St.  Louis- 
based  Valley  Line,  as  superintendent  of 
maintenance  in  1947. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  public  Interest,"  he 
says,  "Perhaps  some  of  that  comes  from  the 
fact  that  my  background  la  that  of  an  engi- 
neer and  a  shipbuilder.  I  haven  t  changed 
my  views. 

"I'm  particularly  interested  In  proper  ves- 
sel construction  and  inspection,"  he  goes  on. 


"If  you  want  to  build  any  kind  of  a  building 
there  are  building  codes  and  regulations  es- 
tablished for  the  general  public  safety.  It  is 
through  a  series  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances that  we  doo't  have  this." 

He  specifies  two  of  these  circumstances — 
the  replacement  of  steamboats  subject  to 
strict  regulation  by  diesel  boats  subject  to 
no  regulations;  and  the  transfer  of  control 
over  the  Inland  waterways  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
of  the  Commerce  Department  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard,  he  says,  and  he 
doesnt  blame  them,  had  to  familiarize  it- 
self with  the  business. 

"It  became  obvious  to  many  of  us  that  we 
did  need  regulation,"  he  says.  "We  recognized 
this  in  this  company  when  we  made  the 
change  from  steam  to  diesel,  and  we've  al- 
ways built  our  vessels  in  accordance  with 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  Standards  and 
the  known  rules  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"We  have  always  maintained  a  policy  of 
hiring  licensed  engineers  and  licensed  pilots 
and  masters." 

To  his  knowledge.  Barta  estimates,  the 
leading  common  carriers,  perhaps  six  out  of 
several  hundred  companies,  make  a  policy 
of  building  their  boats  in  accordance  with 
Coast  Guard  regulations  and  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  regulations. 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  he  says,  "only  three  of 
those  adhere  to  the  licensing  principle. 

"I  made  a  conservative  estimate,  I  thought, 
10  years  or  so  ago  that  reasonable  rules  for 
construction  and  operation  were  only  being 
followed  on  about  15  per  cent  of  the  boats 
operating.  I  think  that  percentage  has  gone 
down  since  then." 

Why  are  other  companies  against  towboat 
regulation?  "I  can  see  some  increased  costs 
that  come  with  It,"  Barta  says.  "But  at  the 
same  time  I  see  better  operations  and  a  better 
Industry  in  which  we  have  some  hope  of  re- 
ducing Insurance  costs  and  many  other  costs 
of  business  so  that  the  cost  of  doing  business 
as  a  result  of  being  embarrassed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  will  probably  be  offset  in  some  other 
areas." 

To  Inspect  a  perfectly  sound  vessel,  he  ad- 
mits. Is  time-consuming  and  costly.  There 
would  probably  also  be  regulations  Imposed 
that  are  not  completely  acceptable  to  even 
the  best  companies. 

"I  recognize  that,  but  the  gain  Is  having  a 
much  better  Industry,  that's  the  wav  I  look 
at  It." 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

May  29,  1969] 

Disaster  on  the  Wat  To  Happen 

The  federal  government  has  strict  laws 
protecting  migratory  game  birds  and  other 
waterfowl  that  use  the  nation's  rivers.  Why, 
then.  Is  not  the  same  concern  shown  for 
people? 

Globe-Democrat  staff  writer  Allan  Hale,  In 
two  articles  on  river  pilots,  has  revealed  gross 
dereliction  which  exists  toward  regulation  of 
this  exacting  occupation. 

The  shocking  truth  U  that  there  are  no 
requirements  at  all,  with  the  result  that  only 
about  half  of  the  pilots  on  the  river  are 
licensed. 

Dave  Oarlton,  Ucensed  Mississippi  river  pi- 
lot and  a  board  member  of  the  Marine  Officers 
Association,  aptly  compares  the  situation  to 
allowing  trucking  companies  to  ope«ite  with 
men  who  have  no  driver's  license  or  any 
training  whatsoever. 

It  would  be  like  putting  a  mafi  with  abso- 
lutely no  experience  on  a  big  diesel  rig  and 
sending  him  out  on  a  crowded  highway. 

As  another  licensed  pilot  puts  It,  "Anybody 
can  be  a  pilot,  no  matter  what  kind  of  cargo 
he's  got . .  .  you  can  take  a  taxlcab  driver,  put 
him  on  a  boat  and  tell  him  to  be  a  pilot,  and 
you're  not  breaking  any  law." 

It's  a  potentially  deadly  situation— 
literally. 
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The  sU^ttest  mistake  by  an  inexperienced 
towboat  pilot  could  cause  bargee  to  crash  into 
a  bridge,  sending  a  wave  of  burning  gasoline 
or  crude  oil  into  a  city  like  a  huge  n&palm 
bomb,  or  a  lethal  blanket  of  chlorine  gas  over 
a  wide  area. 

ResidenU  of  the  river  city  of  LaGrange, 
Mo.,  know  about  such  things.  On  May  12  a 
barge — operated  by  an  unlicensed  pilot — hit 
a  bridge  pier  there  after  getting  caught  In  a 
current.  Pour  persons  died  in  the  explosion 
that  followed. 

Carlton  and  other  licensed  pilots  say  the 
same  thing  could  happen  on  any  day  at  any 
river  city. 

In  the  face  of  this  grim  possibility,  the 
need  for  rigid  regulations  for  river  pilots  Is 
obvious. 

Such  legislation  has  been  proposed  by 
United  States  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  St. 
Louis,  who  In  1962  Introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  regulation  of  key  personnel  aboard 
towboats  and  Inspection  of  the  boats. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  passed  and  still 
Congress  has  taken  no  action  on  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan's bill. 

How  many  more  disasters  such  as  the  one 
at  LaGrange,  or  the  recent  explosion  at  New 
Orleans — when  three  barges  and  a  Nationalist 
China  freighter  collided,  killing  25  Chinese 
crewmen — will  occur  before  the  nation's  law- 
makers decide  it's  time  to  give  people  the 
same  protection  as  fowl? 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
June  28,  1969] 
Keeping   the   Rivers   Sate 
The   measures   Representative   Leonor   K. 
Sullivan  of   St.   Louis   Is   proposing  for  the 
safe  operation  of  towboats  and  their  barges 
on  the  Inland  waterways  seem  to  us  reason- 
able and  prudent;  we  hope  Congress  will  de- 
lay no  further  In  legislating  on  the  subject. 
Basically   what  Mrs.   Sullivan   wants   Is   ex- 
amination and  licensing  of  pilots  and  inspec- 
tion  of   towboats   and   barges   during  con- 
struction  and    at   regular   Intervals   during 
operation. 

Pilots  would  already  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  were 
It  not  for  the  fluke  that  laws  covering  them 
apply  to  steam  vessels,  and  steam  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  diesel  power. 

Inspection  of  towboats  has  become  neces- 
sary principally  because  small  occasional 
builders  can  build  almost  any  kind  of  ves- 
sel and  call  it  a  towboat  in  the  absence  of 
regulation.  It  is  at  this  type  of  construc- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  the  large  standard 
shipyards,  that  the  inspection  provisions  are 
aimed. 

The  essentials  of  this  legislation  do  not 
break  new  ground  but  rather  restore  old 
ground  that  has  eroded  away.  The  principle 
of  safety  regulation  on  the  rivers  has  long 
been  recognized.  Even  if  its  absence  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  accidents 
the  legislation  would  be  fully  Justified  as  a 
preventive  measure.  Accidents  are,  however, 
on  the  increase,  partly  owing  to  Increases  in 
the  numbers  of  towboats  and  barges  in  serv- 
ice. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  system  between 
1958  and  1968  coUisioas  Increased  from  39 
to  66,  groundings  from  7  to  18,  and  sinkings 
from  16  to  38.  To  the  credit  of  the  con- 
struction and  shipping  Industries,  fatalities 
In  accidents  actually  decreased  slightly,  from 
23  to  21.  Carriage  of  increasing  types  and 
quantities  of  dangerous  cargo  also  argues 
the  wisdom  of  more  adequate  regulation. 

We  should  think  the  Inland  shipyards  and 
the  barge  lines  would  have  been  making 
themselves  more  of  a  force  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  legislation  than  they  appar- 
ently have  been.  Their  industries  stand  to 
benefit  substantially  from  it.  In  enhanced 
prestige  and  public  approval.  The  more  re- 
sponsible elements  already  operate  of  their 


own  InltlaUve  with  safe  craft  and  qualified 
key  men;  it  Is  to  their  interest  as  well  that 
the  less  responsible  should  be  required  to  do 

so. 


THE  ABM  WHITE  PAPER 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  most  consistent  and  articulate  critics 
of  the  ABM  are  a  number  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity in  Massachusetts.  Three  of  these 
men  have  just  completed  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  transcript  of  a  hearing  held 
on  May  22  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Included  in  that  tran- 
script is  the  so-called  Pentagon  White 
Paper  on  the  ABM,  as  well  as  a  lengthy 
series  of  questions  and  answers  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  and 
members  of  his  staff. 

The  analysis  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  Dr.  George  Rathgens, 
and  Dr.  Steven  Weinberg,  all  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Drs.  Wiesner  and  Rathgens  have  both 
served  in  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, working  on  critical  matters  of 
national  security.  Their  expertise  too  is 
a  matter  of  record.  Dr.  Weinberg  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  matters  similarly  related  to  the 
national  security. 

Because  I  think  this  analysis  is  so  rele- 
vent  to  the  upcoming  debate  on  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  critique 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Critiqxje  of  Pentagon  ABM  White  Paper 
(By  George  W.  Rathjens,  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 
and  Steven  Weinberg) 
introduction 
In  recent  weeks  the  Defense  Department 
has  released  additional  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  and  to 
the  threat  against  which  it  might  have  to 
perform.  To  some  extent  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  serious  attempt  to  respond  to  many 
of  the  crltlcl*ns  regarding  the  systems.  This 
is  particularly  evident  In  Secretary  Laird's 
testimony  of  May  22  before  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representotlves. 
For  example,  he  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Mlnuteman  force 
to  a  Soviet  SS-9  missile  attack,  the  problem 
of  the  vulnerability  of  the  Safeguard  radars, 
and  alternatives  to  Safeguard. 

However,  despite  this  response  we  feel  that 
many  fundamental  objections  to  Safeguard 
remain  unanswered.  Others  of  the  answers 
that  have  been  given  we  feel  are  misleading. 
Por  these  reasons,  and  because  Secretary 
Laird  regards  his  May  22  statement  as  the 
most  complete  statement  on  the  subject,  we 
have  felt  that  It  would  be  useful  to  reexam,- 
Ine  some  of  the  problems  with  Safeguard, 
drawing  particularly  on  Mr.  Laird's  May  22 
appearance.  Page  references,  unless  other- 
wise noted,  are  to  the  report  of  the  May  22 
hearings. 

sttmmart 

/.  Safeguard  and  the  defense  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces 
We  are  not  persuaded  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  achieving  a  first  strike 
capability  by  the  mld-1970'8.  In  order  to 
launch  a  first  strike  of  the  sort  envisioned 
by  Secretary  Laird,  with  the  force  size  as- 


sumed by  him,  the  Soviets  would  need  SS-9's 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  high  relia- 
bility; they  would  need  a  reprogramlng 
capability  for  S8-fl  failures;  they  would  need 
to  solve  the  problem  of  coordinating  an  at- 
tack on  our  bombers  and  Mlnutemen;  they 
would  need  to  deal  with  our  nuclear  armed 
tactical  aircraft;  they  would  need  an  effec- 
tive ASW  system;  and  they  would  need  a 
wide-spread  ABM  system.  We  find  it  unlikely 
that  they  wlU  achieve  any  one  of  these  capa- 
bilities much  less  all  of  them. 

Safeguard  still  seems  to  us  to  be  111- 
deslgned  for  defense  of  our  deterrent.  Long- 
range  hlgh-altltude  Spartan  missiles  and 
expensive  soft  high-power  radars  might  make 
sense  in  a  thin  area  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion, but  not  in  a  terminal  defense  system 
for  our  ICBM's. 

We  find  that  Safeguard  Is  Ineffective  as 
a  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  Even  with  perfect 
ABM    performance,    the    offense    could,    by 
striking  first  at  our  radars,  keep  the  number 
of  Mlnutemen  saved  by  the  fiUl  Safeguard 
system   down  to  20-80.   This  defense  could 
be  entirely  offset  by  an  increase  In  the  Soviet 
SS-9  force  from  the  figure  of  420  projected 
by  Secretary  Laird  to  less  than  465  missiles. 
Two  alternative  responses  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  Soviet  first  strike  threat  seem  to  us 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  Safeguard.  One  is 
to  wait  until  the  threat  actually  begins  to 
materialize,  and  then  Increase  our  ICBM  or 
SLBM  forces  which   takes   much   less   time 
than  an  ABM  deployment.  The  other  Is  to 
super-harden  our  ICBM's,   which   would   be 
more  effective  than  an  ABM  deployment  even 
If  Soviet  ICBM  accuracies  Improve  to  >i  mile. 
Table  I  summarizes  our  quantitative  anal- 
yses of  the  effectiveness  of  Safeguard  and 
alternatives  for  enhancing  the  survivability 
of  our  Mlnuteman  missile  force. 

//.  Safeguard  and  the  Chinese  threat 
We  are  disturbed  that  the  role  of  Safe- 
guard In  a  possible  confrontation  with  the 
Chinese  was  described  by  Secretary  Laird  in 
terms  which  would  make  sense  only  If  Safe- 
guard were  100  percent  effective  which  It 
surely  will  not  be. 

///.  Safeguard  and  accidentally  launched 
missiles 


We  do  not  see  how  an  ABM  system  under 
Presidential  control  can  protect  us  from  ac- 
cidentally launched  missiles  with  very  short 
flight  times,  including  depressed  trajectory 
SLBM's. 

IV.  Research  and  development  for  Safeguard 
We  believe  that  research,  development,  and 
testing  can  proceed  more  effectively  at  Kwa- 
Jaleln  than  in  the  continental  United  States 
In  carrying  out  the  analysis  of  Safeguard 
report  here  we  have  assumed  that  the  sys- 
tem will  perform  in  accord  with  specifica- 
tion (or  better).  We  have  grave  doubts  that 
the  performance  of  the  system  would  ap- 
proach the  design  estimates,  considering  Its 
complexity  and  particularly  considering  that 
the  system  will  never  be  tested  In  an  envir- 
onment that  stimulates  that  In  which  it 
will  have  to  operate. 

i.  safeguard  and  the  defense  of  our 
retaliatort  forces 
The  nature  of  the  threat 
Secretary  Laird  continues  to  argue  (p.  42) 
that  the  only  possible  explanation  for  reac- 
tivation of  the  Soviet  SS-9  program  is  to  be 
able  to  knock  out  our  hardened  Mlnuteman 
sites.  He  falls  to  consider  the  possibility  that 
a  desire  to  deliver  large  numbers  of  multiple 
warheads  to  penetrate  a  possible  U.S.  ABM 
system  could  also  be  a  motivation.  The  timing 
of  both  the  reactivation  of  the  SS-9  pro- 
gram and   the   initiation   of  multiple  war- 
heads  tests  by   the  Russians  is  Just  about 
what  one  would  exi)ect  if  those  actions  were 
responses     to     Secretary     McNamara's     an- 
noimcement  of  the  Sentinel  decision  of  Sep- 
tember. 1967.  and  to  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  support  for  it  as  a  basis  lor  a  na- 
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tlonwlde  defexiae  of  population  sod  Induatry 
agatiut  possible  Soviet  attack. 

Having  decided  tbat  the  rationale  tot  the 
88-9  program  Is  a  Soviet  desire  to  have  a 
counterforce  capability  against  Minute- 
man,  It  la  hardly  surprising  that  Secretary 
lAlrd  then  produces  quantitative  estimates 
to  prove  that  It  could  be  sufficiently  effec- 
tive tbreftt  so  that  It  would  be  useful  as  a 
rationale  for  our  Safeguard  deployment. 

In  this  he  has  followed  Dr.  John  Poster 
and  Mr.  Albert  Wohlstetter  In  estimating 
that  as  few  as  420  SS-9  missiles,  each  carry- 
ing three  6  MT  warheads,  could  destroy  95 
per  cent  of  our  Mlnuteman  force  (p.  9) . 

The  calculation  Is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion of  V4  mile  accuracy,  (from  which  he 
derives  a  kill  probability  of  about  95  per  cent 
for  a  single  5  MT  warhead  delivered  against 
a  Minuteman  silo) ,  a  failure  rate  of  only  20 
per  cent  and  a  capability  to  retarget  mlsellee 
for  those  that  fall.  Each  of  the  several  as- 
siunptions  seem  questionable,  at  least  for 
the  mld-70's. 

First,  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  So- 
viet Union  can  achieve  an  accuracy  (CEP)  of 
V4  mile  with  SS-9  MIRV  warheads.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Laird  does  not  give  us  any  In- 
•onnaMwn  regarding  the  btaUstlc  coefficient 
of  the  multiple  warheads  now  being  tested. 
If  It  Is  low  (employing  a  rather  blunt  re- 
entry vehicle)  It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
achieve  very  good  accuracy.  Local  winds  in 
the  re-entry  area  may  have  a  significant 
effect  on  where  the  warheads  will  Impact. 
Terminal  guidance  of  some  sort  may  then  be 
reqxilred  to  achieve  the  hypothesized  V4  mile 
CEP.  If  such  guidance  Is  Included,  It  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  SS-9  could  carry  three 
5  MT  warheads  to  full  range. 

Second,  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  an  80 
per  cent  overall  reUabUlty  can  be  achieved, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  count  on  It, 
with  a  sy8t«n  as  complicated  as  the  SS-9 
with  BCIRVs. 

Third,  the  most  dubious  assumption  of  all 
la  a  full  retargeting  capability.  Mr.  Laird  has 
stated  that  his  figure  Is  based  on  the  Rus- 
sians' having  "a  capabUlty  to  retarget  a  sec- 
ond missile  for  those  that  fall"  (p.  9).  Diffi- 
cult as  It  would  be  to  do  so,  even  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  destroy  95  per  cent  of  our 
Minuteman,    given    his    other   aasximptlons. 
The  Russians  would  In  addition  have  to  be 
able  to  target  a  third  salvo  of  missiles  to 
compensate   for  those  In  the   second  salvo 
that  failed  and  so  on;  and  all  this  quickly 
enough  after   the  Initial  salvo  ao  that  we 
could  not  launch  ICBM's  between  the  Impact 
time  for  the  first  salvo  and  the  time  of  ar- 
rival of  their  last  salvo.  Clearly  this  would  be 
ertremely  difficult  even  If  one  were  concerned 
only   about   retargeting   to   compensate   for 
launch  pad  and  boost  phase  failures,  but  B4r 
Laird  apparently  postulates  reprogramlng  to 
compensate  for  other  failures  as  well   includ- 
ing presumably  those  that  occur  during  sep- 
araUon   of  the   several   multiple   warheads, 
which  may  occur  fairly  late  In  the  trajectory 
The  United  States  rejected  the  retargeting 
concept  for  Its  own  single-warhead  missiles 
some  years  ago.  Yet,  Mr   Laird  assumes  the 
Soviet  Union  may  adopt,  and  be  willing  to 
rely  on,  such  a  concept  with  multiple  war- 
heads where  the  problems  are  much  more 
difficult  than  for  single  warheads.  Implicit  In 
ms  estimate  la  the  Idea  that  If  one  of  the 
three  re-entry  vehicles  carried  by  an  SS-9  Is 
not  on  Its  planned  trajectory  but  the  other 
two  are,  the  "bad"  warhead  can  be  replaced 
by  a  single  wartiead  carried  by  a  replacement 
S8-9,  and  that  the  other  two  warheads  car- 
ried by  that  replacement  SS-9  c»n  be  effl- 
cienUy  tised   to  replace  other  re-entry  ve- 
hicles that  h«ve  faUed  but  whose  targets  may 
be  widely  separated.   Clearly  Implementing 
such  a  concept  would  be  difficult  even  If  the 
Russians  were  buUdlng  a  BiHRV  system  in 
wliich  the  separate  warheads  could  be  di- 
rected to  widely  separated  targets.  That  they 
are  not  doing  so  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
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fact  that  there  is  ambiguity  as  to  whether 
their  recent  tests  involve  simple  multiple 
warheads  or  MIRV's. 

There  Is  no  intelligence  information  what- 
ever to  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union  has, 
or  plans  to  Implement,  a  retargeting  con- 
cept anything  like  the  one  Mr.  Laird  has 
assumed  (or  been  sold).  The  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  their  doing  reprogramlng 
for  failures  that  occur  after  the  boost  phase 
seem  truly  Insurmountable,  at  least  for  the 
mld-TCs. 

Secretary  Laird  hypothesizes  a  threat  to 
our  bomber  force  (p.  10)  from  SLBM's.  How- 
ever, he  falls  to  address  the  problem  of  how 
the  Soviet  Union  could  coordinate  an  at- 
tack against  both  the  bombers  and  the 
ICBM's.  If  the  bombers  are  destroyed  by 
surprise  as  he  suggests  they  might  be,  he 
must  explain  why  the  Minuteman  force 
could  not  be  launched  in  the  20  to  30 
minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  presumed 
Soviet  ICBM  attack;  If  the  arrival  time  for 
weapons  delivered  against  our  bombers  and 
our  ICBM's  U  arranged  to  coincide,  he  must 
explain  why  the  bombers  would  not  have 
been  flushed  from  their  bases,  given  that 
we  would  have  had  20  to  30  minutes  warn- 
ing that  ICBM's  were  headed  toward  our 
Minuteman  sites. 

It  is  to  be  noted  tbat  Mr.  Laird  does  not 
mention  at  all  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  have  to  destroy  not  only  our 
strategic  bomber  force,  but  also  simul- 
taneously our  land-based  and  carrier-based 
tactical  bombers  as  well,  if  it  were  to  avoid  a 
retaliatory  bomber  attack.  While  these  tacti- 
cal bombers  do  not  have  as  a  primary  role 
attacking  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
would  have  that  capability,  and  were  our 
other  retaUatory  forces  to  be  In  Jeopardy  the 
Russians  would  certainly  have  to  assume 
that  some  of  our  tactical  bombers  could 
have  a  strategic  retaliatory  mission. 

In  hypothesizing  a  possible  threat  to  oup 
SLBM  force.  Mr  Laird  falls  to  consider  tliat 
with  the  Polarls-to-Poseldon  conversion  our 
missiles  will  be  able  to  carry  a  substantial 
payload  to  greater  distances  than  they  now 
can,  that  therefore  the  amount  of  ocean  in 
which  they  could  operate  would  be  enlarged, 
and  that  therefore  the  Soviet  ASW  prob- 
lem might  be  even  more  difficult  than  it 
now  Is. 

While  Secretary  Laird  has  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  R  &  D  on 
ABM  systems,  he  has  not  been  able  to  claim 
any    expansion    in    Soviet    ABM    systems. 
Given  our  own  long  lead  time  for  a  full  op- 
erational capability  for  such  a  limited  sys- 
tem  as   Safeguard — 1976   according   to   Mr. 
Laird    (p.  24)— it  hardly  seems   reasonable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  an  extenHve 
and  effective  ABM  system  by  the  mld-1970's. 
In  summary,  Mr.  Laird  has  not  supported 
his   contention   that   "the   potential   Soviet 
threat  to  the  survival  of  our  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  In  the  mld-70'8  is  clearly  evident" 
(p.    11).   Ultimately,    our   Minuteman    force 
will  be  vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  if 
the  Soviet  Union  proceeds  to  build  up  Its 
mlssUe   force   and   if  It   achieves   sufficient 
reliability  and  accuracy  with   those  forces. 
Por  the  reasons  given  above  we  believe  that 
the  Soviet  force  level  required  wUl  be  larger, 
and  that  the  time  period  when  the  threat 
would   be   great   woiUd   be   later  than   Mr 
Laird  estimates,  if  it  ever  devel(^>s  at  all. 
More  Important,  we  beUeve  Mr.  Laird  has 
unduly  discounted  the  problem  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  have  In  developing  a  capa- 
bility  for   a   coordinated   knock-out   attack 
against  all  our  retaliatory  forces;  and  he  has 
greatly    overestimated    the    effectiveness    of 
Safeguard  in  reducing  any  possible  threat  to 
our  retaliation  capabilities   (see  below). 
Whether  Safeguard  is  well  designed  to  defend 
hard  targets 
On  page  76  Mr.  Laird  claims  that  the  Safe- 
guard components  were  designed  for  defense 
of  both  soft  and  hard  targets. 


"Mr.  Long.  The  Safsguard  ABM,  I  undw- 
stand.  uses  the  same  components  and  sys- 
tems for  hard  point  defense  that  were  de- 
signed to  provide  protection  for  our  cities 
In  the  Sentinel  system.  Can  one  design  serve 
all  purposes? 

"Secretary  Laoo.  Yes;  these  were  designed 
all  along  for  the  two  purposes.  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  In  the  Sentinel  system  there 
was  an  option  for  the  defense  of  the  Minute- 
man.  These  two  particular  sites  that  we  have 
In  Phase  I  were  also  included  In  the  Sentinel 
system.  The  Spartan  and  Sprint  were  de- 
signed for  both  purposes,  city  defense  against 
the  Chinese  ICBM  threat  and  Minuteman  de- 
fense against  the  Soviet  ICBM  threat."  (o 
76-77)  "^' 

But  on  page  18  he  traces  more  carefully  the 
origins  of  the  Safeguard  components  back 
to  the  old  Nike  X  system— a  system  whose 
rationale  was  primarily  and  unambiguously 
to  defend  U.S.  population  and  Industry 
against  a  massive  Soviet  missile  attack. 

One  can  accurately  say  that  in  adopting 
the  Nike  X  components  for  Sentinel,  there 
was  a  mismatch  to  the  extent  that  Sentinel 
envUaged  a  possible  later  stage  defense  of 
Minuteman,  but  that  the  primary  purpose, 
defense  of  population,  woiUd  have  employed 
the  components  for  purposes  reasonably  con- 
sistent with  their  design  criteria.  With  the 
primary  emphasis  of  Safeguard  being  defense 
of  Minuteman,  the  components  are  to  be  used 
for  purposes  for  which  they  were  never 
designed. 

For  defense  of  population,  an  extraordi- 
narily high  level  of  effectiveness  U  required 
against  a  threat  that  could  be  very  great 
and  focused  on  quite  a  small  target  area. 
Intercept  must  be  accomplished  quite  far 
away  from  the  defended  city  If  the  city  Is  to 
be  saved.  There  is  presumably  some  value  in 
Including  Spartan  missiles  in  the  defense 
and  In  being  able  to  control  Intercepts  at 
considerable  distances,  a  requirement  that 
has  a  bearing  on  radar  power  needed. 

For  defense  of  Minuteman  near  misses  can 
be  tolerated,  Spartans  have  hardly  any  role, 
any  the  Minuteman  field  Is  much  more 
spread  out.  The  Sprint  missile  has  too  short 
a  range  to  defend  a  whole  Minuteman  com- 
plex, but  far  more  than  Is  needed  to  defend  a 
single  silo.  The  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  Is 
an  Achilles'  heel  In  that  It  Is  a  very  "soft" 
target  compared  to  the  Minuteman  silos  it 
must  defend  (although  an  appropriately 
"hard"  target  compared  to  cities),  and  yet 
Is  so  expensive  that  only  one  is  planned  per 
site.  '^ 

In  a  sense  we  may  get  the  worst  of  all 
worlds  with  Safeguard:  a  poor  defense  of 
Minuteman;  no  significant  defense  for  our 
cities;  and  yet  because  Safeguard  uses  the 
same  components  as  Nike  X  and  because  the 
production  lines  for  those  components  wlU 
have  been  established,  the  Russians  may 
react  to  our  decision  by  expanding  their 
offense  Just  as  if  we  were  deploying  a  large 
scale  defense  for  our  population. 

The  effectiveness  of  Safeguard 


Mr.  Laird  claims  that,  given  the  attack 
which  he  hypothesized  and  which  U  dis- 
cussed above.  Safeguard  would  be  highly 
effective  in  saving  Minuteman  missiles  He 
states  that,  with  Implementation  of  Phase  I 
of  Safeguard  100  to  150  Mlnutemen  would 
survive  (p.  27),  and  that  with  Implementa- 
tion of  Phase  HA  perhaps  280  to  300  would 
survive  (p.  28)  compared  to  only  50  survivors 
with  no  ABM  defense.  Unfortunately,  Mr 
Lahd  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  pubUc  the 
number  of  Interceptor  missiles  that  will  be 
deployed  with  Safeguard;  so  It  Is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  with 
any  precision.  However,  we  can  make  some 
plausible  upper  limit  estimates. 

Mr.  Laird  states  (p.  29)  that  the  costs  of 
producing  the  warheads  for  Safeguard  would 
be  $0.2  billion.  This  suggests  that  the  num- 
ber of  Interceptors  would  not  be  over  1,000. 
a  figure  fairly  consistent  with  various  un- 
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official  estimates.  Considering  that  the  four 
ICBM  sites  would  have  almost  ^  of  the 
Sprints  (p.  26),  it  is  probably  reasonable  to 
assume  at  most  160  Interceptors  at  each 
Minuteman  site,  perhaps  40  Spartans  and 
110  Sprints.  For  Phase  I  the  number  per 
Minuteman  site  would  be  less,  perhaps  half 
as  large.  The  most  conservative,  highest  con- 
fidence ( but  not  the  only)  kind  of  Soviet  at- 
tack would  exhaust  the  interceptors.  In  dis- 
cussing such  an  attack'  (p.  67)  Mr.  Laird 
claims,  "the  defender  wins  the  engagement. 
The  defense  has  farced  an  attrtttoo  of  the 
attack  force  which,  of  course,  is  the  defense 
goal,  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Mlnute- 
men can  survive."  How  much  Is  there  in  Mr. 
Laird's  claim?  Almost  certainly  the  offense 
would  not  have  to  exhaust  the  Spartan  inter- 
ceptors. T^ey  are  by  general  consensus  held 
to  be  quite  ineffective  against  a  sophisticated 
attack  such  as  that  of  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  capable.  To  an  extent  Mr.  Laird  con- 
cedes this  on  page  66,  stating,  "the  Minute- 
man  defense  against  a  Soviet  attack  is  pri- 
marily based  on  the  Sprint  missile  backup 
which  with  the  MlssUe  Site  Radar  (MSR)  will 
perform  adequately  In  spite  of  Interrupted 
Perlmlter  Acquisition  Radar  (PAR)  data 
during  the  engagement",  and  on  page  78 
where  he  states  "the  area  defense  of  our 
cities  .  .  .  would  have  little  effect  on  the  So- 
viet's capabilities  to  attack  those  dtlee."  But 
let  us  assimie  that  the  Spartans  as  well  as 
the  Sprints  have  to  be  exhausted,  an  extreme 
assumption  that  favors  the  defense,  and  com- 
pute how  much  Soviet  effort  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Laird  has  stated  (p.  7)  that  "the  So- 
viet Union  has  the  technical  and  economic 
capability  to  develop  and  Install  large  num- 
bers of  multiple  Independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles  (MIRV's)  on  each  of  its  larger 
ICBM's,  the  SS-9  t3rpe,  and  perhaps  several 
warheads  in  each  of  its  smaller  SS-11  and 
SS-13  ICBM's."  Assuming  that,  and  Mr. 
Laird's  assumption  of  a  >4  mile  CEP,  each 
SS-9  could  plausibly  carry  20  to  30  warheads 
of  sufficient  size  to  destroy  our  MSR  radars. 
Since  the  defense  would  obviously  have  to 
defend  Its  radars,  (and  Mr.  Laird  agrees  that 
it  would,  p.  66-67) .  at  most  five  to  eight  de- 
livered SS-9'8  payloads  would  then  suffice  to 
exhaust  o\ir  hypothesized  Phase  I  defenses, 
and  at  most  20  to  30  would  suffice  for  Phase 
HA.'  Actually  these  numbers  are  almoet  cer- 
tainly high  by  at  least  60  percent — perhaps 
more — because  some  of  the  Interceptors  may 
be  deployed  so  far  from  the  MSR's  as  to  be 
unable  to  defend  them,-  and  since  the  de- 


>  Mr.  Laird  has  conceded  the  importance  of 
defending  the  MSR  (p.  67),  but  in  his  state- 
ment he  focuses  primarily  on  the  poeslbllty 
that  the  offense  would  attempt  to  destroy 
the  radar  by  delivering  enough  warheads 
against  It  so  that  there  would  be  a  chance 
that  one  would  leak  through  simply  because 
of  Intercept  failures.  That  Is  a  completely 
plausible  tactic,  one  that  would  probably 
work,  and  one  which  would  require  fewer  of- 
'  fensive  warheads  than  exhaustion  of  the  in- 
terceptors. However,  an  adversary  could  not 
have  complete  confidence  in  it.  The  defense 
might  prevent  leakage.  Mr.  Laird  is  obviously 
not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  number 
of  Interceptors  to  be  deployed  with  Safe- 
guard is  so  small  that  exhausting  them 
would  be  a  plausible  (and  100%  effective)  So- 
viet tactic,  although  this  Is  what  our  calcu- 
lations show,  and  despite  the  fact  that  his 
colleague.  Dr.  Poster,  points  out  that  "we 
propose  to  go  through  that  system  (the  Mos- 
cow ABM  system)  by  sheer  exhaxistion  of  the 
defenses"  (p.  62). 

=  There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  in  Mr.  Laird's 
statement  on  this  point  (p.  25).  He  states 
"the  four  Safeguard  sites  planned  for  these 
fields  (the  Minuteman  fields)  would  account 
for  almoet  two-thirds  of  the  Sprints.  More 
than  half  of  these  Sprints  would  be  deployed 
at  so-called  remote  sites  around  the  MSR  to 
provide  better  coverage  of  the  Minuteman 
forces."  If  the  MSR  is  remote  from  the  Mln- 


f ense  would  have  to  commit  more  than  one 
interceptor  to  each  incoming  re-entry  vehicle 
to  take  account  of  Interceptor  failtires.*  But 
giving  the  defense  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt — ^l.e.  assuming  all  interceptors,  both 
Sprint  and  Spartan,  function  with  100  per 
cent  effectiveness  and  assuming  them  {ill  de- 
ployed so  that  they  can  be  used  for  radar  de- 
fense— we  find  that  the  defense  might  force 
the  Soviets  to  allocate  at  most  11/2  to  2ys 
percent  of  its  SS-9'8  to  counter  the  Phase  I 
defenses  and  at  most  6-9  percent  to  counter 
the  Phase  IIA  defenses.  The  number  of 
Mlnutemen  that  survive  the  hypothesized 
Soviet  attack  will  not  be  increased  from  50  to 
100  or  160  as  Secretary  Laird  has  claimed  but 
to  at  most  60  or  65.  His  claims  for  Phase  IIA 
are  similarly  exaggerated:  the  defense  will 
not  save  an  additional  200  to  260  Mlnutemen 
but  at  most  50  to  80. 

And  if  one  makes  assumptions  about  Soviet 
tactics  which  we  believe  m<M-e  realistic  than 
Mr.  Laird's,  eg.  discounting  wholly  or  par- 
tially the  retargeting  Idea,  the  defense  looks 
even  worse.  Using  the  aforementioned  as- 
sumptions of  extreme  effectiveness  for  the  de- 
fense, and  accepting  all  of  Mr.  Laird's  as- 
sumptions about  a  Soviet  attack  with  420 
SS-9'8  except  the  retargeting  assximption,  one 
calculates  the  following  numbers  of  sur- 
vivors for  our  Minuteman  force:  no  defense, 
195;  with  Phase  I  of  Safeguard,  200;  with 
Phase  IIA,  215-220. 

At  the  rate  of  SS-9  growth  assumed  by  Mr. 
Laird,  at  most  three  additional  months  of 
production  would  completely  offset  Phase  I 
of  the  Safeguard  deployment,  and  at  most 
one  year's  production  would  completely 
negate  the  Phase  II  deployment. 

What  Mr.  Laird  has  apparently  done  is  to 
assume  the  Russians  are  diabolically  clever  In 
developing  a  capability  to  attack  Minuteman, 
but  not  very  clever  In  exploiting  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Safeguard  defense  (the  vulner- 
ability of  the  radar  and  the  limited  number 
of  Interceptors) .  If  one  makes  Internally  con- 
sistent assumptions  about  the  state  of  Soviet 
technology  and  their  use  of  It,  one's  Impres- 
sion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  defense  is  very 
different  from  Mr.  Laird's.  Safeguard  looks 
very  bad  If  the  Russians  are  twelve  feet  tall, 
but  even  worse  If  they  are  only  six  feet  tall. 

Some  Safeguard  advocates  concede  that 
even  Phase  n  is  Just  too  thin  a  defense  to  be 


uteman  force,  how  does  deployment  then 
provide  better  coverage  for  the  Minuteman 
force?  If  the  MSR  is  located  in  or  very  near 
the  MlnutemAn  field,  from  what  is  It  remote? 
Where  are  the  other  Sprints  deployed?  Are  we 
to  infer  that  they  are  near  Mlnutemen,  but 
too  far  away  from  the  MSR  to  defend  it? 

'The  Administration  claims  that  it  can 
compensate  for  less-than-perfect  Sprint  per- 
formance by  launching  a  second  Sprint  if  one 
fails,  and  that  this  can  be  done  "early  enough 
so  that  a  re-entry  vehicle  will  not  get 
through"  (p.  67) .  In  principle,  this  tactic  wUl 
undoubtedly  be  feasible,  but  there  is  an 
added  question,  how  will  we  know  if  inter- 
cept has  been  successful?  The  Sprint  will 
achieve  destruction  of  an  adversary  warhead 
primarily  by  producing  a  large  enough  neu- 
tron flux  to  melt  the  core  of  the  adversary's 
weapon.  There  may  well  be  no  discernible 
Indication  of  whether  or  not  the  intercept  has 
been  successful  until  It  is  time  for  the  adver- 
sary warhead  to  detonate — obviously  too  late 
for  a  second  attempt  to  destroy  it.  Thus,  de- 
termination as  to  whether  an  Intercept  has 
been  successful  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
be  based  simply  on  estimates  of  the  closeness 
of  approach  of  the  two  warheads  at  the  time 
the  Interceptor  warhead  is  detonated,  and  on 
estimates  regarding  the  construction  of  the 
adversary  warhead.  Whether  we  would  have 
enough  confidence  In  such  calculations  to 
rely  on  a  single  Sprint  to  destroy  an  adversary 
warhead  Is  probably  somewhat  questionable, 
particularly  If  that  warhead  could  knock  out 
our  radar.  But  apparently  the  Administration 
assumes  such  confidence  and  the  calcula- 
tions here  do  too. 


of  much  use  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  decide 
that  it  wants  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
build  a  covmterforce  capability  against  Min- 
uteman. They  support  it  on  the  grounds  that 
it  will  form  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a 
more  effective  defense  by  adding  more  inter- 
ceptors and  redundant  radars.  Secretary  Laird 
has  not  yet  suggested  this,  although  he  has 
made  It  clear  that  he  considers  Phase  I  "as 
Insurance  against  the  possibility  that  we  will 
need  the  full  system  in  the  mld-70's"  (p.  86). 
As  the  limitations  of  Safeguard  become  more 
apparent,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
arguments  that  Phases  I  and  II  are  needed 
as  Insurance  against  the  possibility  that  we 
will  need  a  Phase  III  for  the  late  1970's.  Thus, 
if  it  appropriates  money  for  Safeguard  this 
year,  the  Congress  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  embarking  on  a  venture 
that  will  cost  several  times  the  quoted  $10.3 
billion  cost. 

Alternatives  to  Safeguard 
It  seems  clear  that  any  consideration  by 
the  Administration  of  alternatives  other  than 
Safeguard  for  reducing  the  vulnerability  of 
our  retaliatory  forces  was  an  afterthought  In- 
troduced, discussed,  and  rejected  primarily  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  still  the  critics  of  ABM. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Laird  admits  tbat  "the  first  ques- 
tion which  had  to  be  answered  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  whether  an  ABM  should 
be  deployed  at  all"  (p.  7).  The  Administra- 
tion's case  would  appear  stronger  If  Its  in- 
terest in  ABM  had  had  its  origins  in  a  deter- 
mination that  there  was  a  serious  ixMslblllty 
of  a  threat  to  our  retallattxy  force  rather 
than  vice  versa.  Had  it  really  concluded  there 
might  be  a  threat  and  then  systematically, 
and  without  prejudice,  considered  alternative 
means  for  coping  with  it,  it  seems  clear  tbat 
alternatives  other  than  Safeguard  would 
have  commanded  more  attention  and  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  Judged  prefer- 
able. 

In  its  defense  of  Safeguard,  the  Adminis- 
tration rejected  further  ICBM  deployment 
as  an  alternative  means  of  enhancing  o\ir 
retaUatory  capability,  arguing  that  such  a 
choice  by  us  would  be  more  likely  to  provoke 
an  escalation  in  the  arms  race.  Yet  Mr.  Laird 
admits  (p.  7)  that  "it  only  takes  18  to  24 
months  from  the  start  of  construction  to  the 
operational  availability  of  an  ICBM  in  a 
silo."  A  fully  operational  Safeguard  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  be  available  until  1976 
(p.  24) .  Obviously,  we  could  wait  until  about 
1972  or  1973  before  we  would  have  to  begin 
deploying  additional  ICBM's  if  we  elected 
that  as  a  response  to  a  possible  mid- 70  threat. 
Waiting  would  save  us  billions  and  would 
obviously  not  be  provocative.  If  it  proved 
necessary  to  do  something  In,  say,  1972,  we 
would  almoet  certainly  have  passed  the  point 
where  we  need  be  very  concerned  about  pro- 
voking an  escalation  in  the  arms  race.  And 
in  buying  more  ICBM's  (or  SLBM's  or  what- 
ever) we  would  have  a  far  less  expensive, 
much  higher  confidence,  less  rapidly  obsoles- 
cent response  than  Safeguard  to  any  possible 
Soviet  threat.  We  could  certainly  at  least 
double  the  size  of  our  ICBM  force  for  the 
price  of  Safeguard,  In  which  case  over  a 
thousand  Mlnutemen  would  survive  Mr. 
Laird's  hyimtheslzed  attack.< 


*  Administration  spokesmen  (e.g.  Dr.  John 
Foster  in  an  address  before  the  Aviation/ 
Space  Writer's  Association.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
May  12,  1969)  have  suggested  that  "the 
present  cost  to  the  U.S.  ...  for  an  offensive 
R/V  is  in  excess  of  $10  M."  It  Is  not  clear  how 
this  figure  was  derived.  It  may  Involve  sim- 
ply dividing  the  Minuteman  program  costs 
by  the  number  of  Minuteman  missiles.  If 
so,  it  is  hardly  thn  correct  cost  to  use  since 
it  would  include  R.  &  D.  ooets  which  are 
"sunk",  maintenance  costs  fCHr  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  replacement  of  many  Minute- 
man  I  by  Minuteman  n  missiles.  From  testi- 
mony by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  House  Appropriations  Suboom- 
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Ur.  Latatl  rejects  the  poealblllty  of  an  air 
borne  alert  as  a  means  of  insuring  surTlval 
of  our  bomber  force  citing  a  cost  of  "almost 
$1  billion  per  year"  (p.  46).  That  cost  seems 
small  compared  to  the  costs  of  Safeguard, 
and  partlcxilarly  as  It  would  probably  never 
have  to  be  Incurred  since  In  fact  It  Is  un- 
likely that  a  real  threat  would  develop. 

He  argues  that  super- hardening  of  Mln- 
uteman  is  of  limited  uUllty  because  of  pos- 
sible Improvements  In  missile  accuracy  (p. 
14) ,  and  claims  "near  term  and  relative  costs 
to  keep  an  adequate  ABM  defense  of  Minute- 
man  will  be  less  expensive  In  the  Initial  years 
and  probably  lees  erpenslve  overall  than  oth- 
er options"  (p.  44)  citing  the  cost  for  super- 
hardening  of  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles  as 
$«  to  $7  bUUon  (p.  48).  He  Is  right,  super- 
hardening  wlU  be  of  limited  uUllty  consid- 
ering plausible  Improvements  in  missile  ac- 
curacy, but  so  Is-ABM  of  limited  utility  for 
the  same  reason.  Let  us  compare  the  two 
alternatives  again  using  Mr.  Laird's  hypoth- 
esized 430  S8-9  threat. 

We   have    shown    earlier    that   Safeguard 
phase  I  at  a  coet  of  perhaps  $4  billion — [ta.l 
billion  (p.  26)  plus  a  larger  fraction  of  $2.6 
billion  for  RDT  &  E  (p.  29)  and  some  Inde- 
termtt&te  amount   of  ABC   costs]    will   In- 
creart'the  number  of  surviving  Mlnutemen 
tiom  50  to  at  most  60  to  65;  and  that  the 
fuU   Safeguard   program    [$10.3    bUUon    (p. 
29)  ]  will  Increase  the  number  of  surviving 
to  at  most  100  to  130.  If  we  triple  the  hard- 
ness of  the  Mlnuteman,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly should  be  poeslble  for  $6  or  $7  billion, 
then  the  number  of  surviving  Mlnutemen 
would  Increase  from  60  to  at  least  186  If  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  rely  on  three  5 
MT  warheads  on   each  SS-9.»  If  Instead.   It 
chose  to  maintain  the  same  kill  probability 
against  our  Mlnuteman  silos  with  each  war- 
head. It  would  have  to  Increase  the  yield 
ftom  about  5  to  about  20  MT  In  which  case 
more  than  half  the  Mlnuteman  force  would 
survive  since  each  Soviet  SS-9  could  then 
carry  only  a  single  warhead.  Obviously  we 
would  do  better  to  harden  Mlnuteman  than 
to  buy  Safeguard  regardless  of  how  the  Rus- 
sians might  react  to  our  hardening  program. 
The  Improvement  In  our  posture  as  a  result 
of  superhardenlng  could  be  offset  by  an  Im- 
provement m  Soviet  missile  accuracy  from 
Mr.  Laird's  hypothesized  '4  mile  to  about  14 
of  a  mile.  However.  If  the  Russians  achieved 
that  accuracy,  they  could  reduce  their  yield 
against  a  Mlnuteman  with  present  hardness 
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from  5  MT  to  about  1 14  MT  and  still  have  the 
same  kill  probability.  If  the  SS-9  can  carry 
three  6  MT  warheads  It  could  surely  carry 
four  or  five  l^^  MT  warheads;  thus 
only  3^  or  y,  as  many  S8-9'8  would  be  re- 
quired to  destroy  om:  Mlnutemen  (using  Mr. 
Laird's  assumptions) .  If  they  were  not  super- 
hardened,  and  the  remaining  SS-9's  would  be 
far  more  than  adequate  to  offset  either  Phase 
I  or  the  full  Safeguard  defenses.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  target  enough  warheads 
against  the  radar  to  exhaust  the  defenses, 
and  have  enough  left  over  so  that  It  could 
Inflict  a  very  high  level  of  damage  against 
Mlnuteman  (see  Table  I).  Thus,  it  Is  clear 
that  although  superhardenlng  could  be  offset 
by  Improvements  In  Soviet  missile  accuracy, 
so  could  Safeguard  be  offset. 

Almost  all  the  obvious  alternatives  to  Safe- 
guard seem  preferable  as  a  means  of  hedging 
against  a  poeslble  threat  to  our  retaliatory 
capability.  This  Is  certainly  true  of  buying 
morfe  ICBM's  (much  later  on  if  needed) ;  and 
super-hardening. 

Table  I  summarizes  some  of  the  relevant 
effectiveness  estimates  for  Safeguard  and  al- 
ternatives to  It. 


mlttee  Hearings  for  FY  1964.  part  I,  p.  115, 
one  gets  a  marginal  cost  tat  Mlnuteman  I 
(Including  silos)   of  $4  million  per  missile. 
and  from  the  sotuxie  for  FY  1966.  part  3.  p. 
44.  $6.5  million  for  Mlnuteman  n.  the  latter 
figure,  however.  Including  5  years'  operating 
coste.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  flgtu-es 
were  computed  after  the  programs  In  ques- 
tion were  well  along,  and  can  therefore  be 
regarded  as  relatively  "hard"  figures,  unlike 
the  eettmates  for  Safeguard,  and  for  that 
matter  for  super-hardening  for  Mlnuteman. 
'The    Interpretation    of   Mr.    Lairds    95"^ 
probability  of  destroying  a  Mlnuteman  silo 
with  a  5  MT  warhead  Is  open  to  some  am- 
biguity. One  reads  a  figure  very  close  to  that 
from  Mr.  Laird's  chart  (p.  34).  but  it  is  In- 
consistent with  more  accurate  data  relating 
probability  of  destruction  to  yield  and  ac- 
curacy unless  one  assumes  a  hardness  for 
Mlnuteman  of  greater  than  500  psl.  The  95 -".^ 
can  perhaps  be  Interpreted  as  the  product 
of  two  factors:  a  kill  probability,  given  that 
the  warhead  functions  properly:  and  a  non- 
reprogramable  reliability  factor  for  the  war- 
head. The  flgiire  of  185  surviving  Mlnutemen 
Is  based  on  the  assumption   that  the  first 
factor  Is  0.99  and  the  second  0.96.  If  the  first 
factor  Is  less,  and  the  second  correspondingly 
larger,  then  hardening  Is  then  more  effective 
than  the  calculation  indicates. 


II.     SArEGUARO     AND    THK     CHINESE    THBEAT 

The  AdnUnlstratlon  continues  to  argue  the 
effectiveness  (p.  28)  and  utility  (p.  31  and 
52)  of  Safeguard  against  a  possible  Chinese 
threat.  In  so  doing  Mr.  Laird  raises  the  spec- 
tre of  American  cities  being  risked  on  the 
highly  questionable  assumption  that  Safe- 
guard will  work: 

"Once  Communist  China  acquires  a  force 
of  medium  range  bombers  and/or  ballistic 
missiles,  all  of  her  neighbors  would  be  open 
to  nuclear  blackmail.  Should  Communist 
China  then  also  acquire  an  ICBM  force  with 
which  It  can  threaten  our  cities,  and  we  have 
no  defense  against  It.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  back  down  or  risk  the  destruction  of  sev- 
eral of  our  major  cities  In  any  serious  con- 
frontation with  Communist  China."  (p.  31) 

Clearly  the  implication  of  this  statement 
Is  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  take  a 
tougher  line  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  If 
we  had  Safeguard  than  If  we  did  not  because 
our  cities  would  then  be  protected  from  the 
risk  of  nuclear  attack.  After  all  of  the  expert 
testimony  casting  doubt  on  whether  Safe- 
guard would  be  effective  against  a  Chinese 
missile  attack.  It  is  frightening  to  hear  Mr 
Laird  espovislng  views  that  would  make  sense 
only  if  we  had  essentially  100  per  cent  con- 
fldence  In  the  system. 

m.     SATECTJARD     AND     ACCmENTALLT     LAtJNCHED 
MISSILES 

Mr.  Laird  contends  that  the  President  will 
be  provided  "the  means  to  maintain  personal 
control  of  the  situation  In  the  event  of  such 
(a  missile)    an  attack"  (p.  73).  But  he  also 
raises  the  possibility  of  reduced  filght  times 
for  an  adversary  missile  attack  (p.  10) ,  point- 
ing out  that  the  Soviets  could  "design  their 
SLBM's    for    depressed    trajectory    launch, 
which  It  Is  not   very  difficult  to  do,"  and 
pointing  out  that  we  would  then  have  con- 
siderably less  than  12-15  minutes  warning 
Actually,    with    such    attacks    against    our 
coastal  cities,  the  warning  could  be  as  little 
as  3  to  5  minutes.  Mr.  Laird  does  not  ex- 
plain  (on  the  unclassified  record)   how  the 
President  could  maintain  personal  control  in 
the  event  of  a  missile  launched  against  us  If 
the  warning  time  should  be  that  short  Does 
he  or  does  he  not  intend  that  firing  respon- 
sibility for  Safeguard  be  delegated  to  low 
echelons  of  command?  If  not,  does  he  con- 
tend that  the  system  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  accidentally  launched  missiles  if  the 
warning  time  is  only  a  few  minutes? 

rv.   RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  SAFEGUARD 

On  the  one  hand  Mr.  Laird  claims,  "I 
believe  It  is  clear  from  my  discussion  of  the 
status  of  the  major  components,  that  the 


system  as  a  whcde  Is  ready  for  production 
and  deployment"  (p.  23);  but  on  the  other 
he  states.  "I  must  tell  you  very  frankly  that 
If  the  Congress  this  year  does  not  approve 
the  deployment  of  Phase  I  of  this  system, 
we  would  not  only  have  to  terminate  pro- 
duction, but  also  drastically  revise  the  R&D 
effort  uniquely  related  to  the  deployment  of 
this  particular  system"  (p.  23),  and  on  page 
29  he  estimates  that  $2.6  billion  more  will 
be  required  for  "RDT  &  E  costs  specifically 
associated  with  the  Safeguard  Program."  One 
would  hope  that  if  we  are  ready  for  deploy- 
ment, the  R&D  has  largely  been  done.  If  so, 
how  can  there  be  a  possibility  of  "drastic 
revision  In  the  R&D  effort."  and  a  need  for 
such  large  additional  RDT  &  E  expenditures? 
Not  only  do  Mr.  Laird's  remarks  make  it 
clear  that  a  great  deal  of  RDT  &  E  has  yet 
to  be  done  on  Safeguard,  but  also  that  we 
are  considerably  further  along  with  produc- 
tion than  had  been  commonly  realized.  His 
remark  about  terminating  production  (see 
above)  makes  that  clear.  In  addition,  he 
states  (p.  23)  that  $434  million  has  been  ob- 
ligated for  procurement  including  $146  mil- 
lion for  production  facilities,  production 
engineering,  etc.,  and  that  "about  15,000 
employees  in  the  prime  and  major  sub-con- 
tractor plants,  alone,  are  engaged  in  this 
ABM  development  and  production  effort." 
One  cannot  but  wonder  about  the  wisdom 
of  going  so  far  with  production  while  so 
much  R&D  remains  to  be  done  on  such  a 
complex  system,  particularly  when  the  threat 
against  which  It  must  work  is  so  ooorlv 
defined. 

Mr.  Laird  states  (p.  26)  that  "although  we 
plan  to  install  an  R  &  D  prototype  system 
(except  for  the  PAR)  at  Kwajaleln.  that  sys- 
tem would  still   not  be  the  one  we  would 
Install  at  an  operational  base.  We  feel  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  deploy  at  an  opera- 
tional site  In  order  to  check  out  the  entire 
system  under  realistic  conditions  .  .  .".  This 
statement    raises    a    number    of    questions. 
What  can  be  learned  in  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  that  can't  be  learned  at  Kwajaleln? 
Possibly,  the  reaction  of  a  local  enfranchised 
populace,  but  what  else?  If  it  is  necessary  to 
simulate  exactly  an  operational  site  to  check 
out  the  system,  why  not  install  a  PAR  at 
Kwajaleln  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $150  million 
compared  with  $2.1  billion  cost  for  the  Phase 
I  deployment?  Mr.  Laird  rejects  a  PAR  de- 
ployment as  being  wasteful  (p.  56).  It  might 
be.  but  It  would  give  him  exactly  what  he 
demands,  "a  prototype  operational  site"   (p 
33)  at  far  less  cost  than  starting  from  scratch 
in  North  Dakota  or  Montana.  Can  one  "check 
out"  the  system  under  as  realistic  conditions 
m  the  northern  U.S.  as  one  can  at  Kwajaleln 
considering  that  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  can  be 
fired   Into   Kwajaleln   and   that   Interceptor 
missiles  can  be  fired  from  there?  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  either  can  be  done  In  North  Dakota 
or  Montana.  On  this  point  Mr.  Laird  Is,  to 
say  the  least,  confusing. 

"Mr.  Lipscomb.  How  will  we  be  able  to  test 
the  deployed  Safeguard  In  the  United  States 
to  assure  ourselves  that  It  will  work? 

"Secretary  Laird.  Mr.  Lipscomb,  the  prob- 
lem with  testing  missiles  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  Insoluble,  as  you  know.  I  can  tell  this 
committee  that  we  are  hopeful  we  can  go 
forward  with  such  testing,  even  of  the  Mln- 
uteman missile  within  the  United  States.  We 
are  looking  at  that  right  now.  because  we 
feel  It  is  a  good  Idea  to  make  some  tests  in 
operational  sites.  But  this  would  have  to  be 
done,  of  course,  without  the  warhead,  and 
with  our  computers  we  can  make  the  cal- 
culations as  to  whether  the  Intercept  would 
actually  have  taken  place.  But  I  wouldn't 
want  anyone  to  read  this  record  and  think 
that  we  were  talking  about  making  any  kind 
of  tests  with  nuclear  warheads.  We  can  test 
the  missiles  from  operational  sites  without 
the  nuclear  warheads."  (p.  63-64) 
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It  la  not  at  all  clear  whether  Mr.  Laird  Is 
talking  here  about  firing  Mlnuteman  from 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  or  about  firing 
Mlnuteman  into  those  two  states,  or  whether 
he  is  talking  about  firing  interceptors  from 
them.  It  would  be  useful  to  know,  and  prob- 
ably very  disturbing  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  possibly  Canada  as 
well,  if  be  does  believe  that  the  same  kinds 
of  tests  can  be  conducted  there  that  are 
carried  out  at  Kwajaleln. 

Mr.  Laird  rationalizes  deployment  at  two 
sites  Instead  of  Just  one  because  "they  would 
be  mutually  supporting  In  an  area  defense 
role  since  the  PAR  and  Spartan  coverage 
would  overlap  to  some  extent"  (p.  26).  This 
argument  Is  open  to  several  criticisms.  Mrst, 
the  only  real  problem  and  the  only  real  utility 
in  the  kind  of  Integration  he  describes  is  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  blackout  of  one  of  the 
PAR'S  (p.  68),  but  we  will  hardly  get  any 
opportunity  to  check  that  assuming  we  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Second,  as  Mr.  Laird  clearly  Implies 
(p.  66  and  67) ,  we  dont  count  much  on  PAR'S 
and  Spartans  anyway  for  defense  against  a 
Soviet  attack;  they  will  be  really  useful  (if 
at  all)  primarily  against  a  Chinese  threat, 
and  that  Is  their  primary  rationale.  Consid- 
ering both  Administration  statements  and 
the  decision  to  deploy  the  Initial  defenses 


BUDGET  BUREAU  RICftTT  TO  SLOW 
DOWN  GOVERNMENT  INVEST- 
MENT 


TABLE  I 


(1) 


In  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  defense 
against  China  Is  a  low  priority  objective;  so 
why  spend  large  sums  to  learn  about  PAR- 
PAR  integration  at  this  time?  Third,  unless 

Spartans  are  actually  fired  from  North  Da-  Mr.  PROXMmE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

kota  under  a  control  of  the  PAR  In  Montana,  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

or  vice  versa,  and  that  seems  unlikely,  It  Is      R„H<rof' c  nan,  i„efC^,/.fi««o  *« « i^ 

hard  to  see  how  we  will  get  any  experience  ?"^«^\^.  "^     '"^tructions  to  agencies  on 

at  all  of  the  kind  which  Secretary  Laird  the  apphcation  of  discountuig  analysis  to 

claims  Is  his  rationale  for  a  two  site  initial  Government       expenditure       programs 

deployment.  which  have  deferred  costs  and  benefits. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  If  all  of  the  recent  These    new    instructions    are    found    in 

emphasis  on  the  advantages  of  the  Phase  I  Budget  Bureau  Circular  No.  A-94,  which 

deployment  for  check-out  and  R&D  pur-  jg  effective  July  1     1969 

rtcc^pt^br/rtrfi^^rtrsafi^gu"^"  ,,t^^^i:z  ^^  /°"^'  f t^^  lt- 

decision   arrived  at  after  It  had  become  ap-  Proved  procedures  in  evaluating  public 

parent  that  both  the  threat  to  our  retaliatory  expenditures,  I  applaud  this  decision  by 

force  and  Safeguard's  actual  utility  as  a  de-  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  upgrade  the 

fense  for  Mlnuteman  had  been  much  over-  application   of    beneflt-cost    analysis    in 

stated.  the  executive  agencies.  This  new  circular 

Although    Informative,    Mr.    Laird's    May  instructs  all  agencies  to.  first  use  con- 

22nd  statement  does  not  instill  confidence  sistent  procedures  for  evaluating  Federal 

In  either  Safeguard  or  in  the  processes  by  investment;  second,  use  a  minimum  in- 

whlch  the  decision  was  reached  and  by  which  terest  rate  based  on  the  current  yield  on 

It  is  being  defended.  We  still  see  Safeguard  Government  bonds;  and  third,  calculate 

as  a  system  looking  for  a  convincing  rationale,  explicitly  the  uncertainty  and  risk-tak- 

Each  heroic  defense  that  falls,  such  as  Mr.  ^^g  mature  of  each  investment.  Moreover. 

Laird's  May  22nd  effort,  reinforces  our  con-  ^^^  ^.j^cujar  encourages  agencies  to  use- 

vlctlon  that  that  rationale  is  not  to  be  found.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  discount  and  suggests  a 

SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  CALCULATiONS-MiNUTEMEN  SURVIVING  A  SOVIET  ATTACK  WITH  420  ss-9s  lO-pcrcent  rate  as  an  illustration.  Final- 

. ly,  the  circular  identifies  a  study  now  be- 

R*t8rget-  ^^^  conducted  by  the  Bureau  to  measure 

Secretary                    ing-one  "the.  Interest  rate  representing  oppor- 

Cost        Laird's        Full  re-  replacement         No  re-  tunitics  forgone  in  the  private  sector"  be- 

(b.ll«.ns)           Claims       targetmg      salvo  only         target.ng  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^   investments.  The  StUdy 

(2)            (3)            (4)            (5)             (6)  will  be  available  later  this  year.  It  Ls  es- 

sential  that  this  study  develop  a  sound 

basis  for  undertaking  the  on-going  esti- 

$4       100 150         60-65         80-85            200  nation  of  the  opportunity  cost  interest 

(6-9)        (3-10)        (8-10)  rate. 

10.3      250-300       10^130      lo^^s      21^220  j  ^ant  to  emphasize  that  these  im- 

6-« 185            205            290  proved  procedures  are  in  direct  response 

(370)         (300)         (140)  to  the  investigation  of  my  Subcommit- 

4-10                         1040          1040          1040  tee  on  Economy  in  Government  of  the 

(850)         (710)         (770)  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Last  year. 

6^ 50             75            195  my  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  dis- 

-                        ,„ «         ,n_,n        Ks.,,n  Counting  practices  in  Government  agen- 

4  ::;::::::::: „   _ ::  .  cles  and  heard  evidence  of  substantial 

10.3 20^         25^5        5W46  and  imwarranted  inconsistencies  in  dis- 

coLmting  practices.  In  September  1968, 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  are  number  ot  additional  SS-9's  required  to  offset  indicated  U.S.  expenditure.  the   subcommittee    issued    its   report   on 

far  more  effective  than  Safeguard  In  saving  "Economic    Analysis   of    PubUc    Invest- 

Minuteman  for  all  sets  of  Soviet  tactics  con-  ment    Decisions:    Interest    Rate   Policy 

sldered.  and  E>iscounting  Analysis."  This  report 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  could  offset  the  effect  offered  the  following  recommendations: 
Of  hartemng  Mlnuteman  by  improvements  in  pj    ^     ^      gureau     of    the     Budget 
missile  accuracy  (that  would  be  modest  but  i.      ,j        j  _*  ,      ^                      „              , 
probably  achievable  only  with  considerable  should  undertake  to  require  all  agencies 
difficulty) .  to  develop  and  implement  consistent  and 

7.  However,  with  such  accuracy  Improve-  appropriate  discoimting  procedures  on 
ments  super-hardening  of  Mlnuteman  would  all  Federal  investments  entailing  future 
still  appear  to  be  a  far  more  attractive  option  ^^^^  ^^^  benefits. 

than  defense  as  a  means  of  Increasing  Mln-  ^    ^\.      t^   j,     ,. 

uteman  BurvlvabUlty.  Second.   The   Bureau   of   the   Budget 

8.  In  fact,  Safeguard  Is  so  Ineffective  under  should,  in  conjunction  with  other  appro- 
these  circumstances  that  the  number  of  priate  Government  agencies,  immedi- 
Mlnutemen    that    survive    with    Safeguard  ^tely  imdertake  a  study  to  estimate  the 

nS^f  Jnil  aTai^"*^*"''  ^^"^^^  ""^^  ^'^^^  weighted   average   opportunity   cost   of 

9.  Doubling  the  Mlnuteman  force  would  be  private    spending     which    is    displaced 
far  more  effective  as  a  means  of  Increasing  when  the  Federal  Government  finances 
the  number  of  surviving  ICBM's  than  either  its  expenditures, 
defense  or  superhardenlng.  Third.  Some  appropriate  Federal  Gov- 

10.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  estimates  of  „_^_„^«.  „„„^„„  „k«„i^  ^^h^c,^^  ,,,^a 
surviving  numbers  of  Mlnutemen  In  table  I  e"?™ent  agency  should  estimate  and 
and  In  the  text  differ  somewhat  from  those  publish  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
we  have  given  elsewhere,  e.g.  In  "ABM:  An  weighted  average  opportimity  cost  inter- 
EvaluaUon  of  the  Decision  to  Deploy  an  Antl-  est  rate  for  guidance  to  all  Federal  agen- 
balUstlc  Missile  System",  and  in  testimony  ^j^^  ^^  undertaking  the  analysis  of  pub- 
before  Congressional  Committees.  This  Is  be-  .  <„„„„4.^„^t„  tv,*,.  .,,,ki<c.v,«^  ,.0*0 
cause  somewhat  different  assumptions  about  llf  Investments.  This  published  rate 
both  the  threat  and  the  U.S.  target  system  should  be  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
were  made  In  those  cases.  Budget  and  specified  as  a  guideline  for 


Accuracy  for  SS-9's,  M  mile: 

No  defense 

Ptiase  I  Safeguard 

Phase  II  Safeguard 

Hardening  of  Mlnuteman  increased  by  a  factor  ot  3 

Doubling  the  Mlnuteman  force,  no  defense,  standard 
hardening — 

Soviet  missile  accuracy  improved  to  U  mile: 

Superhard  Mlnuteman 

Standard  Mlnuteman: 

No  defense 

Or  phase  I 

Phase  II - 


COMMENTTS 

1.  Secretary  Laird  has  described  his 
hypothesized  Soviet  attack  as  involving  "a 
capability  to  retarget  a  second  missile  for 
those  that  fall"  (p.  9) .  The  results  In  column 
V  are  based  on  the  asstunptlon  that  the 
Soviets  can  do  that,  but  that  they  cannot  re- 
target third  missiles  for  those  In  the  second 
Salvo  that  fall.  etc. 

2.  Secretary  Laird's  results,  column  III.  for 
no  defense  suggest  that  In  fact  he  assumed 
that  a  second  failure  could  be  replaced  by  a 
third  reentry  vehicle,  a  third  failure  by  a 
fourth,  etc.  Estimates  given  In  column  IV 
are  computed  on  that  basis. 

3.  Regardless  of  what  one  assumes  about 
Soviet  retargeting  capability,  the  Safeguard 
defense  appears  to  be  much  less  effective 
than  Secretary  Laird  claims.  It  Is  least  effec- 
tive with  the  Soviet  targeting  tactics  that  are 
probably  the  most  realistic,  column  VI. 

4.  In  all  cases  estimates  of  Safeguard  ef- 
fectiveness have  been  based  on  highly  con- 
servative assumptions.  It  would  In  fact  un- 
doubtedly be  far  less  effective  than  the  fig- 
ures In  columns  IV,  V,  VI  suggest. 

5.  Super-hardening  of  Mlnuteman,  though 
far  less  expensive  than  the  Phase  n  Safe- 
guard, and  probably  less  costly  than  even 
Phase  I  when  one  takes  account  of  the  much 
higher  operating  costs  of  an  ABM  system,  Is 
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agencies  on  budget  and  program  sub- 
mlniona. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Congress  ~  that  this  new  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  policy  moves  In  the  direction  of 
the  subcommittee  recommendations,   I 
must  emphasize  that  recent  increases  in 
Interest  rates  make  the  new  policy  out 
of  date,  even  before  it  is  adopted.  The 
circular  appears  to  accept  the  discount 
rate  established  by  the  Wat«-  Resources 
Council  formula.  This  formula  bases  the 
discount  rate  calculation  on  an  average 
of  past  current  yields  on  Government 
bonds  and  is  less  than  5  percent  at  the 
present  time.  This  should  be  compared 
with  the  actual  current  yield  on  Oov- 
emment  bonds  of  6V4  percent.  The  new 
Budget  Bureau  procedures,  while  surely 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  liardly  go 
far  enough.  I  urge  Director  Mayo  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  immediately 
undertake  a  revision  of  Circular  No.  A- 
94,  now  in  effect  for  1  day,  to  make  it 
consistent  with  the  subcommittee's  con- 
clusion that  the  minimum  rate  consist- 
ent ^th  the  opportunity  cost  of  dis- 
placed private  spending  is  the  current 
jrleld  on  Govemmoit  bonds. 

I  request  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-94  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circular 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Circular  No.  A-94) 

EJUECUTIVK     OmCE     OF     THE     PbESI- 
DXNT.     BiniKATT     OF     THE     BUDOBT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  26, 1969. 
To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject :  Discount  rates  and  procedures  to  be 

Tised  In  evaluating  deferred   costs  and 

benefits. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  prescribes  stand- 
ard discount  rates  and  procedures  to  be  used 
in  evaluating  the  measurable  costs,  benefits, 
or  outputs  of  programs  or  projects  when 
these  costs,  benefits,  or  outputs  occur  over 
time  and  when  they  can  be  estimated.  It  Is 
prepared  to  further  the  continuing  efforts 
to  Improve  evaluation  of  Government  activi- 
ties. 

2.  Scope.  The  discount  rates  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  this  Circular  apply  to: 

a.  All  programs  or  projects  whose  adoption 
Is  expected  to  commit  the  Government  to  a 
series  of  measurable  costs  extending  over 
three  or  more  years:  and 

b.  All  programs  or  projects  resulting  In  a 
series  of  measurable  benefits  or  outputs  that 
extend  three  or  more  years  beyond  the  inceo- 
tlon  date. 

The  techniques  used  to  estimate  costs, 
benefits,  and  outputs  often  are  unique  to 
Individual  programs  or  projects  and  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  Circular.  When,  how- 
ever, cost,  benefit,  and  output  estimates  are 
avaUable  and  occur  over  a  time  period  of 
three  or  more  years,  they  are  to  be  discounted 
and  evaluated  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Circular. 

3.  Agency  coverage.  The  discount  rates  and 
procedures  prescribed  In  this  Circular  are  to 
be  Included  In: 

a.  The  Internal  planning  docimients  of  the 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch; 

b.  Program  analyses  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  In  support  of  leglslaUve 
and  budget  programs. 

This  Circular  does  not  supersede  agency 
practices  which  are  prescribed  by  or  pursu- 


ant to  law.  Presidential  directive,  or  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-78.  Except  for 
situations  covered  by  ClrciUar  A-76,  agencies 
should  evaluate  their  programs  and  projects 
In  accordance  with  existing  requirements  and 
prepare  an  additional  evaluation  performed 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
policies  prescribed  in  this  Circular.  Evalua- 
tion of  programs  or  projects  covered  under 
Circular  A-76  need  not  be  accompanied  with 
an  additional  evaluation. 

4.  Preparation  and  presentation.  Analytic 
documents  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation as  needed  to  evaluate  and  compare 
programs  or  projects: 

a.  Expected  yearly  cost.  The  expected  an- 
nual dollar  value  of  goods  and  services  re- 
qxared  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
OT  project.  Estimates  of  expected  yearly  costs 
wlU  be  based  on  established  definitions  and 
practices  developed  by  agencies  for  program 
and  project  evaluation.  f  ^  '^ 

b.  Expected  yearly  benefit.  The  dollar  value 
of  goods  and  services  expected  to  result  from 
a  program  or  project  for  each  of  the  years 
It  Is  In  operation.  Estimates  of  expected 
yearly  benefits  wlU  be  based  on  established 
definitions  and  practices  developed  by  agen- 
cies fOT  program  and  project  evaluation 

c.  Expected  yearly  output.  An  objective 
nonmonetary  measure  of  program  per^ 
formance  expected  for  each  of  the  years  a 
projsram  or  project  Is  In  operation.  When 
dollar  value  cannot  be  placed  on  the  per- 
formance of  comparable  programs  or  proj- 
ects, an  objective  measure  of  output  may  be 
available  and  useful.  For  example,  the 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  Inspected 
could  be  used  as  an  output  measure  when 
evaluaUng  alternative  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion programs. 

For  some  programs  or  projects,  estimation 
of  expected  yearly  costs,  benefits,  or  output 
win    not    be   feasible   or   appropriate.    Con- 
sultatlon  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
reconunended  In  these  cases. 

d.  Discount  rate.  The  Interest  rate  used  m 
calculating  the  present  value  of  expected 
yearly  costs  and  benefits  or  outputs. 

e.  Discount  factor.  The  coefficient  which 
translates  expected  cost  and  benefit  or  out- 
put in  any  specific  future  year  under  any 
specific  discount  rate  Into  Its  present  value 
(The  discount  factor  Is  more  specifically  de- 
fined as  l/(l  +  r)',  where  r  Is  the  discount 
rate  and  t  Is  the  number  of  years  since  the 
inception  date  of  a  program  or  project. ) 

f.  Present  value  cost.  Each  year's  expected 
yearly  cost  multiplied  by  its  discount  factor 
and  then  summed  over  all  future  program 

g.  Present  value  benefit.  Each  year's  ex- 
pected yearly  benefit  multlpUed  by  Its  dis- 
count factor  and  then  summed  over  all  fu- 
ture program  years. 

h.  Present  value  output.  Each  year's  ex- 
pected yearly  output  multiplied  by  its  dis- 
count factor  and  then  summed  over  aU  fu- 
ture program  years.  This  Information  may 
be  useful  when  the  performance  of  com- 
parable programs  or  projects  cannot  be  val- 
ued  m  dollar  terms  and  when  these  programs 
or  projects  have  different  patterns  of  output 
distribution  over  time.  Units  of  expected 
yearly  output  can  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  value  of  physical  output 
over  time.  ^ 

1.  Present  value  net  benefit.  The  difference 
between  present  value  benefit  (Item  g)  and 
present  value  cost  (Item  f). 

J.  Benefit-cost  ratio.  Present  value  benefit 
(Item  g)  divided  by  present  value  cost  (Item 
I).  (For  water  resource  project  evaluation 
the  beneflt-coet  ratio  is  defined  as  "annual 
benefits"  divided  by  "annual  costs.") 

k.  Output-cost  ratio.  Present  value  ou^ut 
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(item  h)  divided  by  present  value  cost  (Item 
f).  Estimation  of  the  output-cost  ratio  may 
be  useful  subject  to  the  qualifications  in 
Item  h  above. 

1.  Internal  rate  of  return.  The  discount 
rate  which  equates  present  value  coat  and 
present  value  benefit.  Estimation  of  the  in- 
ternal rate  of  return  is  recommended  but 
not  required.  In  most  Instances,  ranking  of 
alternatives  according  to  Internal  rate  of  re- 
turn will  be  Identical  to  their  ranking  ac- 
cording to  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Attachment  A  contains  an  example  which 
Illustrates  calculation  of  the  present  value 
Information. 

6.  Discount  rate  policy,  a.  The  discount 
rate  used  to  evaluate  programs  and  projects 
should  not  be  lower  than  the  discount  rate 
established  by  the  Water  Resources  Coim- 
cll.  related  to  the  current  yield  on  Govern- 
ment bonds.  The  formula  used  to  compute 
this  rate  Is  defined  In  the  December  24  1968 
Issue  of  the  Federal  Register.  Volume  33' 
page  19170.  ' 

b.  pie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  request 
specific  higher  rates  for  particular  projects 
or  program  evaluaUon  efforts.  Agencies 
should  Include  In  their  analyses  present 
value  estimates  of  costs,  benefits,  and  out- 
puts based  on  these  rates.  (A  study  of  the 
interest  rate  representing  opportunities  fore- 
gone m  the  private  sector  Is  being  made  and 
will  be  avaUable  later  In  the  year.) 

To  assist  in  calculation.  Attachment  B 
cont^s  discount  factors  for  discount  rates 
of  4%  percent^the  discount  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
fl«cal  year  1970,  and  of  10.0  percent  for  each 
of  the  years  from  one  to  fifty. 

6.  Uncertainty  and  risk.  Since  future 
events  cannot  be  predicted  with  certelnty 
yearly  costs  and  benefits  actually  realized  In 
the  future  are  Uable  to  differ  from  the  values 
expected  for  them  In  the  present.  In  some 
cases  the  range  of  variation  can  be  antici- 
pated and  the  senslUvlty  of  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  to  future  contingencies 
can  be  evaluated. 

a.  The  "most  Ukely"  estimates  of  expected 
yearly  costs  and  benefits  should  be  supple- 
mented with  minimum  and  maximum  ^- 
mates  Present  value  total  cost  and  benefit 
should  be  calculated  for  each  of  these  esti- 
mates^ The  likelihood  that  each  of  the  pos- 
sible benefit  and  cost  estimates  will  occur 
also  should  be  discussed. 

b.  Uncertainty  and  risk  should  be  treated 
expliclty  In  alternative  calculations  of  ex- 
pected yearly  benefits  and  costs.  Generally 
uncertainty  should  not  be  reflected  In  the 
discount  rate. 

7.  Interpretation.  Questions  concerning 
Interpretation  of  this  Circular  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Pro- 
gram Evaluation,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

8.  Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this 
Circular  are  effective  July  1,  1969. 

Robert  P.  Mato, 

Director. 


[Attachment  A,  Circular  No.  A-941 
Sample  Format  for  Discountino  Deferred 
Costs  and  Benefits 
Assume  a  ten-year  program  which  will 
commit  the  Government  to  the  stream  of  ex- 
penditures appearing  In  column  (2)  of  the 
table  below  and  which  will  result  In  a  series 
of  benefits  appearing  m  column  (3)  The 
discount  factor  for  a  10  percent  discount  rate 
Is  presented  in  column  (4) .  Present  value  cost 
fOT  each  of  the  ten  years  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  column  (2)  by  column  (4)- 
present  value  benefit  for  each  of  the  ten 
years  is  calculated  by  multiplying  column 
(3)  by  column  (4).  Present  value  costs  and 
benefits  are  presented  in  columns  (5)  and 
(6),  respectively.  *    ' 
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Year  ot  operation 
(1) 


Expected 
yearly  cost 

(2) 


Expected 
yearly  benefit 

(3) 


Discount    Present  value 

factor  for  10  cost  (col. 

percent  (2)Xcol.(4» 


(4) 


(5) 


Present  value 

benefit  (coL 

(3)  X  col.  (4)) 

(6) 


9.. 
10. 


$10 

20 

30 

30 

20 

10 

S 

5 

5 

S 


0 
0 

$s 

10 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25 


0.909 
.826 
.751 
.683 
.621 
.564 
.513 
.467 
.424 
.386 


».l 

16.5 

22.5 

20.5 

12.4 

5.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

1.9 


0 

0 

$3.8 

6.8 
18.6 
22.6 
20.5 
18.7 
17.0 

9.7 


Torn. 


95.5 


117.7 


The  sum  of  col  (5)  is  present  value  cost :  $95.5. 

The  sum  ot  col  (6)  is  present  value  benefit:  J117.7. 

Present  value  net  benefit  is  the  difference  between  present  value  total  benefit  and  present  value  total  cost:  1117  7— J95  5=122.2 

The  benefit-cost  ration  is  117.7/95.5=1.23.  ♦*-..>— »tt.4. 

Note:  For  more  difficult  discountinj  problems,  a  recommended  reference  Is  "Principles  of  Engineering  Economy  "  by  Eugene 
L  Grant  and  W.  G.  Ireson,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1960.  j.      »      » 


ATTACHMENT  B-CIRCULAR  NO.  A-94 
DISCOUNT  FACTORS 


Discount  factors  for  alternative  dis' 
count  rates  > 


Year  of  operation 


*H 


10 


1 0.953516  0.909091 

2 .909193  .826446 

3 .866930  .751315 

4 .826632  .683013 

5 .788207  .620921 

6 .751568  .564474 

7 .716632  .513158 

8 .683320  .466507 

9 .651557  .424098 

10 .621270  .385543 

11 .592391  .350494 

12 .564854  .318631 

13 .538598  .289664 

14 513561  .263331 

15 489689  .239392 

16 .466926  .217629 

17 .445222  .197845 

18 .424526  .179859 

19 .404793  .163508 

20 .385976  .148644 

21 •- .368035  .135131 

22 .350927  .122846 

23 .334614  .111678 

24 .319060  .101526 

25 .304229  .092296 

26 .290087  .083905 

27 .276603  .076278 

28 .263745  .069343 

29 .251485  .063039 

30 .239795  .057309 

31 .228649  .052099 

32 .218020  .047362 

33 .207886  .043057 

34 .198222  .039143 

35 .189008  .035584 

36 .180222  .032349 

37 171845  .029408 

38 .163SS7  .026735 

39 .156240  .024304 

40 .148978  .022095 

41 .142053  .020086 

42 .135449  .018260 

4? .129153  .016600 

44 .iai50  .015091 

45 117425  .013719 

46 .111987  .012472 

47 .106762  .011338 

48 .101W9  .010307 

49 .097067  .009370 

M .092555  .008519 


<  The  discount  factors  presented  in  the  table  above  implicitty 
assume  end-of-year  lump-sum  costs  and  returns.  When  costa 
and  returns  occur  in  a  steady  stream,  applying  midyear  dis- 
count factors  mav  be  more  appropriate.  Present  value  cost  and 
benefit  computed  from  this  table  can  be  converted  to  a  midyear 
discountini  basis  by  multiplying  ttiem  by  tlie  following  adiust- 
ment  factors: 

For  a  Mi  percent  discount  rata:  1.024085. 

Fora  lOpercentdiscountrate:!. 048809. 
For  example,  if  the  present  value  cost  of  a  series  of  annual 
expenditures  computed  from  the  above  table  at  a  10  percent 
discount  rate  is  $1,200,  the  present  value  cost  on  a  midyear 
discounting  basis  is  $1,200  x  1.048809  or  $1,258.57. 

Note:  When  applied  to  both  costs  and  benefito,  this  adjust- 
ment does  not  affect  benefit-cost  ratios. 
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SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
DISCUSSES  NEW  MARKETING 
PROSPECTS  FOR  COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  made  a  statement  for  radio  broad- 
cast regarding  tlie  magnetohydrody- 
namlcs  process  for  producing  electricl^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  VhaX  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  New  Prospect  for  Coal 

West  Virginians  have  long  been  hopeful 
that  Increased  markets  for  coal  could  be 
found  to  provide  more  employment  In  the 
mines  and  to  provide  larger  payrolls.  A  long 
campaign  has  been  carried  on  to  reduce  the 
fiow  of  fOTelgn  residual  oil  into  the  United 
States.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  win  back 
Indiistrlal  plants  from  other  fuels.  And  now 
research  Is  being  piished  to  make  the  con- 
version of  coal  Into  fuel  gas  and  Into  gaso- 
line commercially  practical. 

All  of  these  things  have  merit.  The  efforts 
should  continue,  especially  those  that  seek 
to  produce  fuel  gas  and  gasoline  from  coal.  I 
am  confident  that  undertakings  such  as 
"Project  Oasollne,"  which  I  have  long  been 
pushing  at  Cresap,  In  Marshall  County, 
W.  Va.,  In  an  effort  to  produce  a  commercial 
gasoline  that. Is  competitive  In  price  with 
petroleum  gasoline,  hold  great  promise  for 
the  future. 

But  I  am  also  very  much  encouraged  at 
this  point  by  two  developments  In  the  electric 
utility  field  that  I  believe  augur  well  for 
coal  and  Its  future. 

The  first  U  the  fact  that  the  widely-held 
belief  of  a  few  years  ago  that  nuclear-powered 
electric  generating  plants  might  replace  coal- 
fired  plants  Is  fading.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of  the  water  that  must  be  used  to 
cool  such  nuclear-powered  electric  generating 
plants.  The  cooling  water  becomes  heated  to 
temperatures  so  high  that  returning  it  to 


lakes  and  rivers  kills  the  fish  and  othar 
aquatic  life.  The  niimber  of  applications 
from  utilities  to  build  nuclear  power  plants 
has  declined.  Instead  of  Increasing. 

The  secood  development  Involves  the  so- 
called  MHD  process  for  producing  electricity. 
MHO  stands  for  magnetc^ydrodynamlcs — 
quite  a  mouthful  to  say — but  It  Is  a  word, 
nevertheless,  which  may  become  much  more 
familiar  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  new  possibility  of  producing  electricity 
by  this  method  stems  from  our  space-flight 
research — so  here  Is  a  sort  of  side  benefit  of 
America's  efforts  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
This  research  has  produced  new  metals  and 
ceramics  that  can  withstand  extremely  high 
temperatures. 

The  MHD  process  for  producing  electricity. 
It  Is  believed,  could  be  adapted  to  present 
steam  generating  plants,  considerably  In- 
creasing their  efficiency  In  the  use  of  co«U. 
The  theory  was  established  by  Michael  Para- 
day,  the  great  electrical  pioneer,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  But  It  has  never  been 
practical  up  to  now  because  there  were  no 
metals  or  other  materials  that  could  with- 
stand the  very  high  temperatures  that  would 
be  necessary. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  additional  research 
on  the  practical,  commercial  application  of 
the  process.  A  federal  study  Just  completed 
favors  government  fundings  of  MHO  re- 
search and  development. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  press  for  such  re- 
search. Nearly  three  billion  dollars  has  al- 
ready been  expended  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  nuclear  research  and  development, 
and  the  current  annual  expenditure  for  nu- 
clear research  Is  approximately  290  million 
dollars,  compared  with  only  twenty  million 
dollars  tot  coal  research.  It  Is  believed  that 
only  a  few  million  dollars  would  be  needed 
to  make  the  MHO  process  for  producing  elec- 
tricity a  reality. 

I  shall  make  every  effort  to  open  the  door 
to  this  new  use  for  coal. 


LIMITATION  ON  FARM  PAYMENTS 
TO  $10,000  PER  PRODUCER  FOR 
EACH  1970  PROGRAM  IN  COTTON. 
WHEAT,    AND   FEED    GRAINS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  submitted  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
11612,  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Act 
for  1970,  which  would  limit  the  price  sup- 
port and  acreage  diversion  payments  un- 
der each  of  the  1970  price  support  and 
adjustment  programs  of  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains  to  a  single  producer  to  $10,000. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
will  be  considering  this  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  a  table  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  lists  by  State 
those  producers  receiving  $10,000  or  more 
from  specified  programs  in  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows: 


TABLE  2C.-PR0DUCERS  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1968 


All 
programs 


Cotton 


Feed 
grain 


WiMat 


Wool 


Sugar 


Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arlcansas 

Callfomia... 

Colorado 

Connectioit. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


900 
886 

1,612 

2,018 

887 


723 

802 

1.571 

1,564 


21 
38 


31 
107 


6 

5 

75 

324 


21 


14 


110 
67 


271 
37 


9 

152 

1,021 

532 


14 
555 


4 

17 
100 


1 
310 


67 


72 
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TABLE  2C.-PR00UCERS  RECEIVINfi  $10,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROCRAMS.  1968— Continued 


All 
programs 


Cotton 


Few! 
grain 


WhMt 


Wool 


Sugar 


Illinois.. 


Kamas... 

KMtucky. 
Louistina. 
Main*. 


Marytond 

ManachuMtts. 

Michigan 

Minnawta. 


Mi»i»ippi 

Missourf. 

Montana 

Nabraska 

Navada 

Naw  Hampsiiin. 

Naw  Janay 

Naw  Maxico 

Naw  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 
Ohio. 


SOS 

570 
858 

1,891 

82 

973 


6 
S82 


570 
369 

759 

222 

42 

4 


6 
2 
1 
615 
1 
1 


52 


15 


243 


20 


11 


149 

384 

2,308 

942 

1,044 

1.008 

37 


2,202 
231 


n 


40 

191 

5 

352 

3 

509 


2 
26 

2 

5 

796 

78 

4 


47 

3 

20 


Oklahoma 

Oregon  .... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rtwda-l^and.. 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


10 
819 

27 
325 
649 
273 
745 
360  . 

27  . 


224 
i63' 


144 


3 

221 

7 

52 

4 

129 

18 

1 

16 


76 
I 


330 
4 

219 
303 


I 

is' 


12 


735 
374 
459 
10.542 
141 


519 


341 
5,342 


20 

57 

16 

1,4U 


84 


20 


562 
39 


326 
81 


32 

1,103 


13 
3 


964 


30 


91 

176 

2 

27 


62 


19 


128 
2 


US.  total. 


36.008 


15,097 


5,428 


4,881 


963 


11 
"27 
883 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  REMEMBER 
ON  THIS  JULY  4  "THE  RUGGED 
ROAD  TO  INDEPENDENCE" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
observe  again  on  this  July  4  the  anni- 
versary of  the  date  on  which  men  of 
ideals  and  sacrifices  formally  proclaimed 
our  struggle  for  independence  193  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia.  Those  patriots  of 
the  Continental  Congress  endorsed  the 
principle  of  the  unalienable  rights  of 
"Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." 

What  sort  of  men  were  the  56  Members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  who  pledged 
their  "Lives,  Fortunes,  and  Sacred  Hon- 
or," even  while  a  British  fleet  was  at 
anchor  in  New  York  Harbor? 

July  4.  1776.  Thomas  Jefferson's  im- 
mortal document  was  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  John  Hancock  signed 
it  as  President  of  Congrress. 

Four  days  later.  July  8,  1776,  freedom 
was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
engrossed  on  parchment.  It  can  be  viewed 
in  the  National  Archives  building  in 
Washington,  D.C.  August  2,  1776,  was  set 
for  its  formal  signing  by  the  56  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  actual  signing  of  such  a  docu- 
ment, under  British  or  any  other  law  of 
the  time,  was  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  Crown.  But  every  Member  eventu- 
ally— some  were  absent  on  August  2 — yes, 
every  Member  eventually  signed  in  spite 
of  the  consequences. 

What  happened  to  the  men  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Pew 
people  know  the  terrible  penalties  that 
many  of  the  signers  were  made  to  pay. 

The   56   Members   of   Congress   who 


signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
were  an  imusual  breed.  Almost  all  of 
them  had  a  profusion  of  the  "Lives,  For- 
tunes, and  Sacred  Honor"  they  pledged. 
Ben  PYanklin  was  the  only  really  old 
man:  18  were  under  40,  and  three  in 
their  twenties.  Twenty-four  were  jurists 
and  lawyers.  Eleven  were  merchants  and 
nine  were  landowners  or  rich  farmers. 
The  others  were  doctors,  ministers,  or 
politicians. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  like  Sam- 
uel Adams — whom  wellwishers  furnished 
a  new  suit  so  he  might  be  presentable 
in  Congress — the  56  Members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  were  men  of  substan- 
tial property. 

All  but  two  had  families,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  men  of  education  and  cul- 
tnral  standing.  In  general,  each  came 
from  what  would  now  be  called  the  "pow- 
er structure."  Actually,  the  Members  of 
that  Congress — the  signers — had  security 
as  few  men  had  it  in  the  18th  century. 

Each  had  more  to  lose  than  he  had  to 
gain— except  where  principle  and  honor 
were  concerned.  It  was  principle — not 
property— that  brought  those  men  to- 
gether. 

John  Hancock,  who  had  inherited  a 
great  fortune  and  who  already  had  a 
price  of  500  pounds  on  his  heed,  signed 
the  Declaration  in  enormous  letters,  so, 
as  he  said,  "His  Majesty  could  now  read 
his  name  without  glasses  and  could  now 
double  the  reward." 

Benjamin  Franklin  warned,  "Indeed 
we  must  all  hang  together.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  most  assuredly  hang  separately." 

The  signers  knew  what  they  risked. 
The  penalty  for  treason  was  death  by 
hanging. 


Stephen  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island  was 
past  60  and  signed  with  a  shaking  hand. 
But  he  snapped,  "My  hand  trembles,  but 
my  heart  does  not." 

Most  of  the  56  Members  who  signed 
the  Declaration  were  later  called  "re- 
luctant" rebels.  Most  of  them  had  not 
wanted  trouble  with  the  British  Crown. 
But  they  had  willingly  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

It  was  no  idle  pledge.  Of  the  56  who 
signed  that  noble  document,  nine  died  of 
wounds  or  hardships  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Five  were  captured  and  imprisoned, 
in  each  case  with  brutal  treatment. 

Several  lost  wives,  sons,  or  family.  One 
lost  his  13  children.  All  were,  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  victims  of  man- 
hunts, and  driven  from  their  homes. 

Twelve  signers  had  their  houses 
burned.  Seventeen  lost  everything  they 
had. 

No  signers  defected  or  went  back  on 
his  pledged  word. 

Their  honor  and  the  Nation  they  did 
so  much  to  create,  are  still  intact.  Let  us 
keep  it  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  July  issue  of  Read- 
er's Digest  contains  an  excellent  article 
by  Thomas  Fleming,  "The  Rugged  Road 
to  Independence."  It  is  an  important  re- 
minder that  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence and  the  Declaration  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  were  not  embraced  im- 
mediately end  totally  by  all  delegates,  as 
one  might  believe  today.  There  was  pro- 
tracted debate.  There  was  dissension. 
Some  participants  had  grave  reserva- 
tions that  words  of  independence  would 
be  just  that— words— and  that  the  people 
would  not  bear  up  in  an  all-out  war.  Dis- 
unity and  division  rather  than  unity 
among  the  colonies  might  result.  Weeks 
of  agonizing  preceded  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

This  is  the  lesson  for  us  today  as  we 
look  to  another  July  4.  The  road  to  inde- 
pendence was  indeed  rugged.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  will  do  well  to  remember  this 
fact  as  we  continue  the  struggle  to  fulfill 
the  promise  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Rugged  Road  to 
Independence."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  RT7G0ED  RoAO  TO  Independencb 
Thomas  Jefferson  awoke  as  usual  with  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  dawn.  Prom  his  second- 
floor  rented  rooms,  above  Seventh  and 
Market  Streets,  the  tall,  redheaded  Virginian 
looked  out  over  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with 
foreboding.  Today,  JtUy  1,  1776,  he  would 
And  out  if  for  the  last  three  weeks  he  had 
wasted  his  time  in  the  writing  and  rewriting 
01  a  document  he  had  titled:  "A  Declaration 
by  the  RepresentaOves  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  General  Congress  assembled." 
Doubting  the  future  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  seems  almost  laughable  now. 
With  comfortable  hindsight  we  ask:  C!ould 
there  really  have  been  any  question?  The  fact 
is  that  history  as  men  experience  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  way  those  who  follow  them 
relive  It. 
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Again  and  again,  America  has  found  Itself 
racked  by  agonizing  decision-making.  It  Is 
so  racked  today.  Thus  It  may  help  to  realize 
that  there  was  the  same  kind  of  agonizing 
over  the  decision  that  created  our  nation. 
Standing  at  his  window  that  July  1,  the 
33-year-old  Jefferson  could  not  be  sure  that 
his  Declaration  was  even  going  to  be  read, 
much  less  ultimately  immortalized.  The 
Continental  Congress  had  first  to  decide 
whether  the  very  idea  of  independence  was 
acceptable:  only  then  could  the  members 
worry  about  how  to  phrase  It. 

THREAT    OP   DESTRUCTION 

Down  at  the  City  Tavern,  26-year-old  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also 
awakening.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
dominated  by  an  inflexible  detestation  of  a 
declaration  of  Independence.  On  June  7, 
when  one  of  Jefferson's  fellow  Virginians, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  had  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  "these  united  colonies 
are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,"  Rutledge  had  leaped  to  his 
feet  to  heap  scorn  on  the  idea.  It  was.  he 
shrilled,  "a  blind,  precipitous  measure."  It 
would  accomplish  only  two  things,  both  bad. 
It  would  reveal  America's  intentions  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  would  make  the  unborn  nation 
look  "ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers." 

In  a  manor  house  Ave  miles  outside  Phila- 
delphia, an  even  more  powerful  foe  of  In- 
dependence was  arising — 43-year-old  John 
Dickinson,  political  leader  of  Pennsy^'anla. 
A  year  before,  almost  single-handed,  Dick- 
inson had  beaten  back  a  surge  toward  inde- 
pendeaioe,  persuading  the  Congress  to  present 
instead  a  petition  to  George  III,  begging  His 
Majesty  to  redress  America's  grivances.  Al- 
though the  king  had  callously  rejected  the 
petition,  Dickinson  believed,  that  to  make  a 
declaration  now  would  be  like  "destroying 
a  house  before  we  have  got  another,  in  win- 
ter, with  a  small  family." 

Thus  Dickinson  had  joined  Rutledge  In 
vehemently  opposing  the  June  7  reeoluUon. 
After  three  days  of  wrangling,  the  Congress 
had  compromised.  It  ordered  Jefferson  to  be- 
gin drafting  a  declaration — but  there  would 
be  no  vote  on  independence  imtll  July  1. 
By  then,  perhaps,  opinions  might  be  closer 
to  unanimity. 

Both  sides  were  acutely  aware  that  near- 
unanlmlty  was  called  for.  John  Dickinson 
had  already  threatened  John  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  the  most  outspoken  in- 
dependence men,  with  a  weapon  that  could 
make  a  mockery  of  the  whole  idea  of  inde- 
pendesioe.  "Conciur  with  m,"  Dickinson  had 
snapped,  "or  we'll  break  off  from  New  Eng- 
land." If  powerfiu  Pennsylvania  made  such 
a  decision.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  might  follow  suit.  Thus,  instead 
of  uniting  the  colonies,  independence  might 
well  destroy  them. 

TEaCFESlATTTRE :     HIGH 

These  and  other  gloomy  thoughts  were  in 
the  minds  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  fel- 
low delegates  as  they  made  their  way  down 
dusty  Chestnut  Street  to  the  handsome  red- 
brick Pennsylvania  State  House,  where  Con- 
gress was  sitting.  There,  as  the  tower  clock 
struck  nine,  tall,  elegant  John  Hancock 
strode  to  the  President's  chair  and  gaveled 
the  Congress  Into  session.  (Jefferson,  with 
Ms  scientist's  curiosity,  noted  that  the  tem- 
perature stood  at  81.5  degrees.) 

First  came  reports  from  American  armies 
in  the  field.  None  of  them  was  likely  to  In- 
spire a  waverer  to  vote  for  Independence.  In 
the  North,  the  once-proud  army  that  had 
Invaded  Canada  was  in  headlong  retreat, 
ridden  by  disease  and  dissension.  In  New 
York,  Conunander  in  Chief  George  Washing- 
ton's army  of  19,000  was  desperately  short 
of  ammunition — and  a  huge  British  fleet  had 
been  sighted  off  Sandy  Hook.  In  the  South, 
a  British  army  supported  by  a  naval  squad- 
ron   was    battering    at    Charleston.    British 


forces  attacking  from  three  directions — and 
some  men  of  Congress  wanted  a  vote  for  In- 
dependence! 

By  noon  the  tension  In  the  room  was  al- 
most unbearable,  and  the  Congressmen 
gratefully  escaped  into  the  State  House  yard 
for  an  hour's  recess.  On  their  return,  they 
resolved  into  "a  committee  of  the  whole." 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Virginia's  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  so  that  everything  said  or 
voted  would  be  unofficial.  The  purpose  was 
to  encourage  every  man  to  speak  his  mind. 

ALL-OUT    WAR 

Instantly,  John  Dickinson  was  on  his  feet. 
What  was  there  to  gain  from  declaring  In- 
dependence, he  asked.  Would  it  add  a  single 
man  to  the  cause?  WovUd  it  impress  the  na- 
tions of  Europe?  Or  would  It  make  them 
think  that  the  Americans  were  blustering 
windbags,  proclaiming  as  a  fact  something 
they  had  yet  to  prove  against  the  British 
armies? 

Outside,  nature  added  to  the  drama  of 
Dickinson's  powerful  speech.  Huge  clouds  had 
formed  above  the  city.  Now  thunder  crashed, 
and  lightning  streaked  the  sky.  Candles  were 
lighted  against  the  room's  sudden  gloom. 

Dickinson  spoke  on.  A  declaration  of  in- 
dependence wEis  a  declaration  of  all-out  war. 
Did  the  members  know  what  that  meant? 
"The  burning  of  our  towns.  The  setting 
loose  of  the  Indians."  War  against  the 
richest,  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world. 
Could  America  depend  on  her  own  people 
to  stand  firm  In  a  war  "rendered  more  cruel" 
by  this  declaration?  "In  bitterness  of  soul, 
would  they  not  complain  against  it  as  mad- 
ness, rashness?" 

In  the  momentary  stillness  that  followed 
these  ringing  words,  rain  could  be  heard 
lashing  against  the  windows.  John  Dickin- 
son sat  down.  All  eyes  in  the  silent  room 
turned  to  the  sttunpy,  41 -year-old  delegate 
from  Massachusetts,  John  Adams.  Only  he 
could  answer  Dickinson. 

Wearily,  Adams  rose  to  his  feet.  For  months 
he  had  been  living  on  four  hours'  sleep  a 
night,  serving  on  more  committees  than  any- 
one else  in  Congress,  writing  endless  letters 
and  reports,  battling  each  day  on  the  floor 
for  Independence.  For  a  moment  he  won- 
dered If  he  could  go  through  with  another 
repetition  of  "what  had  been  repeated  and 
hackneyed  a  hundred  times,  for  six  months 
past."  But  the  moment  he  began,  the  Im- 
mense importance  of  the  subject  gripped 
him  again,  and  weariness  vanished  from  his 
voice.  In  the  pqundlng,  vehement  style  that 
had  made  him  one  of  the  dominant  voices 
in  Congress,  he  gave  the  greatest  speech  of 
his  career.  Of  that  speech,  Thomas  Jefferson 
would  later  say  that  it  had  "a  power  of 
thought  and  expression  that  moved  us  from 
our  seats." 

How  many  times,  Adams  asked,  did  Amer- 
icans have  to  see  their  humble  petitions 
scorned,  before  they  realized  that  George  III 
was  an  enemy?  With  armies  invading  from 
three  directions,  who  could  still  be  deluded 
by  rvimors  of  reconciliation?  The  hour  had 
come,  said  Adams,  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  decide  whether  to  submit  as  slaves 
or  to  flght  as  free  men.  At  Lexington  and 
Bunker  HIU,  George  in  had  destroyed  the 
loyalty  of  most  Americans  forever.  A  dec- 
laration would  tell  this  to  the  world,  win 
friends,  perhaps  allies.  More  Important,  it 
would  rally  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  were  temporizing.  As  for  himself.  Adams 
cried,  "All  that  I  have,  all  that  I  am,  and 
all  that  I  hope  for  in  this  life,  I  am  now 
ready  to  stake  on  this  resolution.  Live  or 
die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declara- 
tion." 

NIGHT    OF    NEGOTIATION 

Benjamin  Harrison  called  for  a  vote. 
Around  the  room  the  ayes  and  nays  went. 
The  results  were  grim:  only  nine  colonies 
were  in  favor  of  a  declaration.  Pennsylvania 
and  South  Carolina  had  followed  their  lead- 
ers into  opposition.  Delaware  had  spilt,  one 


to  one  thereby  canceling  its  vote.  New  York 
had  abstained.  Pour  delegations,  almost  a 
third  of  the  13.  not  voting  for  independ- 
ence! Quickly,  Edward  Rutledge  moved  that 
an  ofDclal  vote  be  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

A  night  of  frantic  negotiation  and  desper- 
ate action  began.  Thomas  McKean,  of  Dela- 
ware, hired  an  express  rider  with  the  fastest 
horse  in  Philadelphia  to  cover  the  80  miles  to 
Dover.  There  he  was  to  find  Caeear  Rodney, 
a  pro-independence  delegate  who  had  gone 
home  on  business.  If  he  could  be  got  back 
to  Philadelphia  in  time,  he  would  swing 
Delaware's  vote. 

At  the  City  Tavern,  Edward  Rutlege  de- 
bated far  Into  the  night  with  his  fellow 
Carolinians.  He  was  still  agaln&t  a  declaration 
of  independence.  But  he  was  statesman 
enough  to  see  that  a  split  of  even  one  colony 
could  be  a  flrst  step  toward  disunion  and 
disaster. 

New  Yorkers,  conferring  with  pro-inde- 
pendence men.  admitted  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  a  declaration.  But  they  were  under 
specific  instructions  from  home  riot  to  vote 
for  independence.  They  would  continue  to 
abstain. 

This  left  Pennsylvania.  For  sleepless  hours, 
John  Dickinson  struggled  with  his  con- 
science. One  of  his  chief  Pennsylvania  sup- 
porters, Robert  Morris,  had  urged  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  majority.  But  Dickin- 
son, Quaker-bred,  could  not  vote  war's  suf- 
fering on  his  people,  whatever  the  majority 
willed.  He  sent  word  to  Robert  Morris  that  he 
was  staying  home  from  Congress  on  July  2. 
and  that  perhaps  Morris  should  do  the  same 
thing.  This  meant  that  Pennsylvania's  dele- 
gation would  be  reduced  to  five.  Two  were 
for  Independence,  two  opposed;  one,  John 
Morton,  was  undecided. 

THROUGH   GLOOM  TO   GLORT 

July  2  dawned  rainy  and  cooler.  Through 
the  muddy  streets  the  delegates  clumped  to 
the  familiar  chamber.  The  absence  of  Dick- 
inson and  Morris  was  Instantly  noted.  But 
the  Independence  men  grimly  noted  another 
absence:  Caesar  Rodney's.  Had  the  messenger 
failed  In  his  mission?  All  morning  and  into 
the  afternoon.  President  John  Hancock  de- 
layed the  vote  with  other  business.  Finally, 
further  delay  was  impossible. 

Name  by  name.  Secretary  Charles  Thomson 
called  the  roll  of  the  delegates.  The  nine 
yeas  of  the  previous  day  caused  no  suspense. 
New  York  politely  declared  its  abstention. 
Pennsylvania's  vote  split  two-two  until  John 
Morton  rose,  weak  from  the  disease  that  was 
to  kill  him  a  few  months  later. 

Morton  shared  John  Dickinson's  dread  of 
the  impending  war.  Only  a  month  earlier,  he 
had  said:  "The  contest  is  horrid.  Parents 
against  children,  children  against  parents." 
But  now  he  voted.  In  a  voice  tight  with 
anguish,  for  Independence.  John  Adams  had 
convinced  him. 

And  Delaware?  Outside,  Thomas  McKean 
had  spent  most  of  the  day  straining  eyes  and 
ears  for  sight  or  sound  of  a  horseman.  As  the 
vote  rolled  away  Inside,  McKean  at  last  saw 
what  he  was  praying  for.  Covered  with  mud 
after  an  all-night  ride.  Caesar  Rodney  slid 
off  his  horse.  Minutes  later,  he  arose  In  the 
meeting  room  to  declare,  "The  voice  of  my 
people  at  home  Is  for  Independence.  I 
concur." 

Now  It  was  South  Carolina's  turn,  and  the 
Independence  men  sighed  approval  when 
Edward  Rutledge  announced  that  his  state 
was  Joining  their  ranks. 

In  a  voice  that  trembled  with  suppressed 
excitement,    President    John    Hancock    read 

the  result:  for  independence — 12;  again «t 

none.  The  great  decision  had  been  made. 

Everyone  present  In  Congress  that  day, 
July  2,  assumed  that  thenceforth  it  would  be 
known  as  Independence  Day.  "I  believe  that 
It  win  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions as  the  great  anniversary  festival,"  John 
Adams  wrote  to  his  wife,  Abigail.  But  he  and 
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the  others  did  not  reckon  with  the  power 
of  the  written  word.  Little  of  John  Adtuns' 
magnificent  speech  was  recorded.  Congreas, 
after  debating  varloiu  deletions  and  addi- 
tions to  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, voted  approval  of  the  edited 
document  on  the  evening  of  July  4.  And  thus 
Jefferson's  brilliant  prose  has  been  indls- 
solubly  linked  In  American  minds  with 
Independence. 

Tet  some  of  sturdy  John  Adams'  praise  of 
Independence  deserves  to  be  remembered  by 
Americans  forever.  "I  am  well  aware  of  the 
toll  and  blood  and  treasure  that  It  will  cost 
us  to  maintain  this  declaration,"  he  wrote 
to  his  wife.  "Tet  through  all  the  gloom  I  can 
see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and  glory.  I  can 
S8«  that  the  end  Is  more  than  worth  all  the 
means;  and  that  posterity  will  triumph  In 
that  day's  transactions,  even  though  we 
should  rue  It,  which  I  trust  In  God  we  shall 
not." 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  DOCUMENTS 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  NEEDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  just 
tn^  past  week,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
observed  Its  10th  anniversary.  President 
Nixon  Journeyed  up  to  the  Canadian 
border  to  commemorate  this  event,  and 
met  with  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau.  Their  meeting  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  cooperation  that  has  helped 
to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  one 
of  the  world's  grreat  waterways. 

In  the  K)  years  since  the  Seaway 
opened  (»  Jime  26,  1959,  enormous 
strides  have  been  made.  New  locks  have 
been  built  and  put  into  operation.  Re- 
search into  methods  of  combatting  ice 
formation  has  been  carried  forward.  The 
shipping  season  on  the  Seaway  has  been 
extended — last  year  the  Seaway  re- 
mained open  for  shipping  until  Decem- 
ber 15.  And,  most  important  of  all,  com- 
mercial and  governmental  tra£Bc  on  the 
Seaway  has  climbed  steadily,  with  the 
long-sought  goal  of  50  million  tons  now 
just  around  the  comer. 

But  as  the  Seaway  enters  its  second 
decade  of  operations  there  are  still  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  Fimds  are  needed  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  Seaway  so  that  it 
can  handle  the  newer  and  wider  ships 
of  the  1970's.  Efforts  must  be  made  to 
extend  the  Seaway's  shipping  season — 
the  Department  of  Tranqsortation  has 
said  that  it  is  now  feasible  to  extend 
the  season  by  4  weeks.  Of  course,  with 
improved  technology,  and  modem  ice- 
breaking  procedures,  it  should  be  possible 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  to  keep  the 
Seaway  open  on  a  year-round  basis.  And, 
something  must  be  done  about  the  Sea- 
way s  present  debt  structure,  which  now 
weighs  heavily  on  the  Seaway  like  a 
mighty  sJbatross. 

Mr.  President,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  June  30,  1969.  ran  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Helping  the  Seaway," 
which  pinpoints  a  number  of  the  prob- 
lems currently  facing  the  Seaway.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HXLPIMO  THX  SXAWAT 

since  It  Is  the  only  major  waterway  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supporting,  measuring  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway's  success  or  failure  on 
the  basis  of  what  It  puts  In  the  government 
till  obviously  Is  unfair. 


True.  In  Its  10  years  of  operation,  the  sea- 
way has  failed  to  pay  off  bonds  of  Its  de- 
velopment corporation;  the  "debt"  to  the 
United  States  treasury  now  stands  at  9143 
million,  tll.4  million  more  than  when  the 
deepened  channel  op>ened. 

However,  the  seaway,  in  addition  to  bring- 
ing a  wave  of  new  shipping  to  lake  ports — In- 
cluding Milwaukee — made  It  possible  to  tap 
Labrador's  rich  iron  fields  for  United  States 
steel  mills.  And  Canada,  which  stood  63%  of 
the  cost  of  the  seaway,  has  become  the 
world's  largest  grain  exporter. 

Although  be  did  not  suggest  as  he  might 
Justifiably  have  done,  that  the  seaway's 
"debt"  be  wiped  out,  Michigan's  Represent- 
ative Ruppe  (R)  made  these  good  points 
recently:  That  the  United  States  consider 
allocating  funds  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
seaway,  that  the  problem  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates  be  resolved,  that  the  develop- 
ment corporation  be  allowed  to  advertise  its 
"low  cost  transportation"  and  that  efforts  be 
made  to  extend  the  seaway's  season. 

Clifford  H.  Mortimer,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Great  Lakes  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  recently  pointed 
up  one  possible  way  to  a  longer  season.  He 
suggested  that  the  Judicious  location  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  together  with  im- 
proved lock  design,  might  utilize  waste  heat 
to  cut  down  icing.  This  already  is  being  done, 
with  a  steam  plan,  to  keep  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
harbor  open. 

There  might  be  problems  with  fish  and 
other  marine  life,  and  the  proposal  needs 
thorough  study.  However,  it  Is  more  practical 
than  using  the  warmed  water  from  nuclear 
plants  to  Improve  swimming  along  the 
beaches,  as  a  federal  park  official  has  sug- 
gested. 

RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD,  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA,  ON  IN- 
CREASING SOCIAL  SECURITY  BEN- 
EFITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Jime  19,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  social  security 
benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  SBCinuTT 

Today,  25  million  Americans  depend  on 
social  security.  For  them,  social  security  ben- 
efits provide  the  sole  source  of  Income,  or  a 
major  part  of  it.  The  benefits  now  paid  to 
our  senior  citizens  under  this  program  are 
somewhat  meager  at  beet.  The  fact  Is  that 
among  these  25  million  Americans,  many, 
depending  solely  on  social  security,  now  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  Another  fact  is  that 
social  security  recipients  make  up  one-fourth 
of  all  poor  Americans.  This  is  the  picture 
today. 

Furthermore,  I  have  estimates  showing 
that  by  1970,  if  no  Increase  is  made  in  pay- 
ments, the  number  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  will  Increase  to  8.5  million.  Why  will 
this  occiir?  The  reason  is  this:  Inflation. 

Inflation,  readily  seen  in  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  strikes  hardest  at  those  living  on 
fixed  Incomes  such  as  social  security.  While 
this  economic  sneak- thief  robs  also  the  pock- 
ets of  every  worker  and  every  businessman, 
its  pilfering  Is  felt  even  more  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  dependent  on  fixed  incomes — 
Incomes  that  are  not  going  to  keep  pace 
with  Inflation's  upward  spiral. 

Because  of  inflation,  the  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  more  than  7  percent  since  the  Con- 
greas last  raised  social  security  beneflts  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  This  means.  In  effect. 


that  before  a  person  receiving  social  security 
gets  his  monthly  payment,  7  percent  of  that 
check  has  been  cancelled  out  by  the  cost  of 
living  Increase  which  has  occurred  during 
the  last  18  months. 

That  Is  why  I  am  urging  Congress  to  en- 
act an  immediate  Increase  in  social  security 
beneflts.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  an  in- 
crease Is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  stopgap — 
a  measure  to  fill  the  rut  In  social  security 
payments  caused  by  the  continual  erosion 
from  Infiation.  I  believe  that  such  a  step 
should  not  be  put  off  until  next  year.  Even 
If  the  Congress  agreed  to  an  Increase  of,  say, 
10  percent  today,  that  Increase  could  not  get 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  social  secvirlty  before 
September  or  October.  By  that  time,  at  the 
present  rate  of  infiation,  the  cost  of  living 
will  have  taken  still  another  bite  out  of  any 
new  payment. 

Ideally,  social  security  payments  should 
be  figured  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that  as  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up,  payments  would  keep 
pace.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  yet  the  case. 
and  our  senior  citizens  will  continue  to 
stiffer. 

Admittedly,  raising  social  security  bene- 
flts will  feed  the  inflationary  trend.  But 
halting  inflation  Is  a  problem  In  Itself,  and 
action  must  be  taken  to  halt  and  control  it. 
A  social  security  increase  is  needed  now— 
not  next  year.  And  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  drastic  action  to  halt 
inflation  (in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  major 
cause  of  Inflation  is  excessive  federal  spend- 
ing) it  remains  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
our  elderly  citizens  mtist  have  an  Increase  in 
social  security  payments  If  nothing  more 
than  to  break  even  with  the  ever-rising  cost 
of  living. 

And  so,  for  this  reason.  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
Join  with  me  in  pressing  for  an  Immediate 
increase  In  these  social  security  retirement 
payments  now — not  next  year — for  our  senior 
citizens. 


July  2,  1969 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We'st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  JULY  7, 
1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  296,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  Mon- 
day, July  7,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  7,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINAITONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  2, 1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Fobeign  Sertick 

Eileen  R.  Donovan,  of  Massachusetts,  » 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentlar? 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Barbadoe. 


Kenneth  Franzhelm  11.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
New  Zealand. 

HxALTH,  Education,  and  Weltakx 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  board  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation: 

Jacob  L.  Bemheim,  of  Wisconsin. 

Poster  S.  Brown,  of  New  York. 

William  W.  Knight,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Miles  P.  McKee,  of  Michigan  (Reappoint- 
ment). 

Jaseph  N.  Thomas,  of  Indiana. 


In  the  Marine  Corps 

The   following-named    (staff   noncommis- 
sioned officers)    for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine   Corps,    subject    to    the    quallflcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bishop,  Garland  S.        Howell.  Randle  H. 
Bryant,  Murray  W.        Hunter,  Randolph  S. 
Byerly,  Harold  D.  McGulrk,  Gordon  R. 

Calvin.  Donald  A.  Mills,  Dexter 

Cano,  Guadalupe  L.,      OueUette,  Donald  M. 

Jr-  Owens,  John  L. 

Clardy,  Bobbie  J.,  Sr.     Qulnn,  Paul  F. 
Class,  George  N.  Slaughter,  Thomas  L. 

Crooker.  Carol  S.  Stoltz,  Kimble 

Dowty.  Grady  R.,  Jr.  Terrell,  Charles  A. 
Ehrlnger,  Michael  A.  Thomas,  Wesley  L. 
Pales,  John  E.  Thorpe,  Joseph 

Francis,  George  M.        Walker,  Henry  P. 
Graves,  James  W.  Windsor,  Bruce  M. 

HemphUl,  Cllve  W. 


CONnRMA-nONS 


Ebcecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  2, 1969 : 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 
Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1974. 

Department  of  Transportation 
James  A.  Washington.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

In  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Hilary  H.  Con- 
nor, to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending  Edwin 
P.  Yarnell,  to  be  semor  assistant  health  serv- 
ices ofllcer_  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  app>eared  In  Congressional 
Record  on  May  21,  1969. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness  and 
faithfulness. — GalatiansS:  22. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  men  and 
Ruler  of  nations,  without  whom  no  coim- 
try  can  be  great  and  no  people  can  be 
good,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings 
bestowed  so  abimdantly  upon  us  as  a  na- 
tion of  free  people.  By  our  faith  in  Thee 
and  Thy  faith  in  us  may  we  keep  the 
spirit  of  freedom  alive  in  our  day  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  a  gift  to  be  earned  by  just 
and  good  men  of  every  generation. 

Make  us  as  the  representatives  of  our 
Nation  more  responsive  to  Thee  and  more 
responsible  to  our  people  that  we  may 
sincerely  seek  the  good  of  all  and  en- 
deavor to  maintain  our  freedom  in 
righteousness  and  peace. 

Awaken  in  our  citizens  a  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
war.  To  this  end  we  pray  that  they  and 
we  may  think  clearly,  plan  courageous- 
ly, decide  confidently,  and  by  Thy  grace 
achieve  creatively  for  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arririgton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1011)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


POLITICS  OUT  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  instituted  a  most  com- 
mendable practice  of  removing  partisan- 
ship from  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters, and  it  Is  a  practice  with  which  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  agreement. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  another  department  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
not  gotten  the  message  that  partisan- 
ship is  an  undesirable  means  by  which 
departments  should  be  administered, 
and  particularly  that  partisanship  in  the 
sensitive  area  of  law  enforcement  is  det- 
rimental to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  informed  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal in  my  particular  area  in  California 
is  to  be  removed  from  oCace  though  he 
has  3  years  of  his  term  to  go,  because 
his  party  registration  does  not  fit  the 
registration  of  the  party  in  control.  I 
am  similarly  advised  that  every  other 
U.S.  marshal  and  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
United  States  whose  party  registration 
does  not  meet  that  of  the  present  admin- 
istration will  be  removed  from  ofiQce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  deleterious  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  law  and  order 
than  to  interfere  in  this  manner  with 
the  proper  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  and  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  of  this  Nation,  I  am  most 
concerned  about  the  need  for  effective 
law  enforcement.  I  am  concerned  about 
any  effort  to  undermine  this  Nation's 
ability  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  admin- 
ister justice.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  erosion  of 
these  abilities  is  the  continuation  of  the 
practice  of  basing  the  appointment  of 
U.S.  marshals  solely  on  political  affilia- 
tion. I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  matter  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  to  reinforce  my  previous  re- 
marks on  this  subject: 

June  30,  1969. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Presdent:  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion what  appears  to  be  a  serious  policy  dif- 
ference between  two  Departments  In  your 
Administration. 

Postmaster    General    Blount    has    coura- 


geously taken  a  strong  position  against  "poll- 
tics"  in  the  Postal  System.  He  has  recom- 
mended that  Postmaaters  be  appointed  solely 
on  merit  and  without  regard  to  Political 
AfaUation.  I  fully  suppmrt  General  Blount  on 
this  long  overdue  reform  and  have  sup- 
ported this  position  in  the  past  Administra- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Patronage  Commit- 
tee in  the  Department  of  Justice  has  ap- 
parently determined  to  continue  •politics  as 
usual"  in  the  sensitive  appointments  involv- 
ing law  enforcement,  the  U.S.  Marshals. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  recom- 
mended a  successor  be  appointed  in  the  case 
of  the  Incumbent  Marshal  of  the  Northern 
District  of  California.  The  incumbent.  Mar- 
shal Lou  Martin,  Is  remarkably  qualified 
bearing  among  his  distinctions  a  recent  com- 
mendation from  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  well  as  a  strong  endorsement  for  reap- 
pointment by  the  Presiding  Federal  Judge, 
George  B.  Harris. 

Yet.  I  am  told  by  Senator  Murphy  that  "aU 
Marshals  are  to  be  replaced"  by  the  new 
Administration. 

Surely,  if  political  appointments  to  local 
Postmasterships  are  destructive  of  good 
Poetal  Administration,  then  most  assuredly 
political  appointments  to  Marshal  positions 
are  equally,  and  far  more  destructive  of  good 
Government  and  of  good  law  enforcement. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  respond  that 
you  have  recommended  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  remove  "politics"  from  their  ap- 
pointments and  remove  only  those  Marshals 
whose  records  so  Indicate  their  inability  to 
perform.  The  fact  that  they,  in  turn,  were  . 
political  appointments  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  excuse  any  continuation  of  that  practice. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
with  this  policy.  His  laudable  determination 
to  strengthen  the  professional  aspects  of  law 
enforcement  would  surely  be  undermined  and 
defeated  by  a  policy  of  ousting  exceptional 
and  capable  men  merely  because  of  their 
political  party  registration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  R.  Waldie. 


GOON  SQUAD  BARBARISM 
MUST  STOP 

<Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  night  in  Spring- 
field, ni.,  Joseph  A.  Yablonski,  candidate 
for  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
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of  America,  was  leaving  a  meeting  of 
UMW  district  leaders  when  he  was 
knocked  unconscious  by  a  blow  from  be- 
hind. I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  W.  A. 
Boyle,  the  current  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  ask- 
ing whether  he  condones  the  goon  squad 
barbarism  Involved  in  this  physical  force 
and  intimidation  used  on  one  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  opponents  for  the  presidency.  At 
the  same  time,  unsigned  smear  sheets 
are  being  distributed  to  defame  Mr. 
Yablonski's  character.  I  have  also  asked 
Mr.  Boyle  to  issue  instructions  through 
his  top  oCQcials,  executive  board  and  dis- 
trict officials  that  this  kind  of  despicable 
tactics  must  stop. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Yablonskl  this  morn- 
ing in  his  Clarksville,  Pa.,  home,  where 
he  Is  confined  by  doctor's  orders.  Mr. 
Yablonski's  doctor.  Dr.  Emil  Spasoto  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  reports  that  Yablonskl 
was  unconscious  for  nearly  30  minutes  as 
a  rssult  of  a  sort  of  karate  chop  behind 
his  risht  ear,  which  also  injured  the  third 
and  fourth  vertebrae  of  his  neck.  He  had 
a  very  bad  day  yesterday,  and  is  still 
dizzy  and  woozy  from  the  attack,  with 
numbness  in  his  arms,  hands,  and  In  one 
leg.  He  had  a  neurologist  in  yesterday  for 
consultation. 

Mr.  Yablonskl  told  me  that  "the  attack 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sional, because  the  karate  blow  hit  right 
at  the  nerve  center."  Following  the  attack 
last  Saturday,  Mr.  Yablonskl  issued  a 
statement  charging  that  UMW  President 
Boyle's  men  have  been  "doing  everything 
they  can"  to  get  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  race  for  president  of  the  UMW. 
Yablonskl  in  his  statement  proclaimed  he 
would  stay  in  the  race,  and  sidded:  "They 
gotta  kill  me  to  get  me  out." 

Likewise,  last  Sunday,  at  a  meeting  in 
""Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Mr.  Yablonski's  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  Elmer  Brown,  was 
addressing  a  meeting  of  coal  miners,  and 
the  meeting  was  Interrupted,  disrupted, 
and  forced  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  breaking  up  of  meet- 
ings, the  distribution  of  sneak  attacks 
through  unsigned  smear  sheets,  attempts 
at  intimidation  by  force  or  attacks  from 
behind  are  symbolic  of  the  type  of  union 
leadership  which  must  be  changed  not 
only  in  the  name  of  fairness  and  decency 
but  also  in  order  to  protect  the  rank  and 
file  of  coal  miners.  I  trust  that  we  may  in 
the  future  have  a  clean,  responsible,  and 
forthright  union  to  represent  the  rank 
and  file  of  coal  miners  all  over  this  coun- 
try. I 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  URGED  TO  CALL 
FOR  CEASE-FIRE  AND  TO  ESCA- 
LATE TROOP  WITHDRAWALS 
PROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. • 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
Introducing  today  my  resolution  calUng 
on  the  President  to  propose  an  Immediate 
cease-fire  and  to  direct  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  100,000  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  resolution 
on  May  15  with  seven  cosponsors,  the 


proposal  seemed  radical  to  many.  But, 

since  that  time,  there  have  been  several 
developments  which  make  clear  that  It 
is  in  fact  a  most  modest  proposal. 

Two  of  our  Nation's  past  negotiators 
In  Paris  who  are  among  the  best  informed 
on  the  Vietnam  peace  talks,  Cyrus  Vance 
and  Ambassador  Harrlman,  have  called 
for  a  cease-fire.  1A  addition,  the  former 
Defense  Secretary,  Clark  Clifford,  pro- 
posed just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  be 
a  withdrawal  of  at  least  100,000  combat 
soldiers  this  year  and  that  the  with- 
drawal escalate  so  that  next  year  a  com- 
parable or  even  larger  nimiber  would 
leave.  President  Nixon  has  directed  the 
withdrawal  of  25.000  U.S.  troops  at  this 
time  and  has  indicated  that  he  hopes  to 
improve  upon  the  figures  recommended 
by  Mr.  Clifford. 

On  Monday,  the  results  of  a  Qallup  poll 
were  released  which  show  the  following : 
The  large  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  42  percent  believe  such 
withdrawal  should  be  at  a  rate  faster 
than  that  ordered  by  President  Nixon.  In 
addition,  53  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  a  U.S.  call  for  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire. 

I  truly  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  the  President  if  Members  were  to  in- 
dicate their  support  for  a  prompt  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam  and  a 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam  by  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

Today's  reintroduction  of  my  resolu- 
tion adds  seven  Members  to  its  sponsor- 
ship. I  hope  that  the  list  of  sponsors 
grows  in  the  House  so  that  the  casualty 
list  in  Vietnam  can  be  reduced  and  ended. 


AIR  FARE  CRISIS  CONTINUES— 
WHERE  IS  THE  CAB? 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Society  of  Air  Line  An- 
alysts, Mr.  Richard  W.  Klabzuba 
stressed  the  importance  of  "load  factor" 
guidelines  in  establishing  airline  fares. 
He  noted  that  in  competitive  markets 
higher  fare  levels  produce  greater  costs, 
less  efficiency  and  smaller  economies  in 
the  form  of  overcapacity,  overschedul- 
Ing,  low  load  factors,  smaller  operating 
margins  and  numerous  ancillary  services. 

Similarly  the  CAB's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics noted  in  Its  staff  study  last  year: 

The  fare  level  affects  the  volume  of  service 
offered  .  .  .  and  that  a  fare  set  well  above 
cost,  based  on  a  reasonable  load  factor,  may 
contribute  to  the  operation  of  excessive 
capacity  and  resulting  inefficient  use  of 
resources. 

Now  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Mahlon  R.  Straszheim,  assistant  profes- 
sor. Department  of  Economics,  Harvard 
University,  has  said  the  same  thing : 

For  any  fare  agreed  upon,  the  competitive 
adjustment  Is  to  bid  up  costs  to  that  point, 
either  through  additional  in  Qlght  passenger 
services  or  by  adding  additional  capacity  to 
the  route. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  2  years  we 
have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  the 
Board's  staff  and  others  of  the  relation- 


ship between  airline  fares,  captuslty,  and 
costs. 

We  have  watched  with  horror  as  the 
skies  over  our  major  cities  have  become 
more  and  more  congested  by  oversched- 
uling  of  fiights  while  load  factors  have 
declined  to  historically  low  levels  and  the 
financial  position  of  our  air  carriers  has 
deteriorated. 

What  has  been  the  answer  of  the 
Board  to  this  crisis?  An  investigation, 
such  as  that  suggested  by  20  Members 
of  Congress?  No.  Rather  higher  fares 
agreed  to  at  an  informal  session  between 
the  Board  and  the  carriers.  Higher  fares 
that  support  lower  load  factors  and 
greater  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Professor 
Streszheim's  paper  before  the  Interna- 
tional Symposium  of  Transportation 
Pricing  at  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  June  19,  1989,  may  add 
significantly  to  our  understanding  of  this 
problem.  Because  of  its  length  and  tech- 
nical nature,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
placing  emphasis  upon  those  passages 
referring  more  specifically  to  fares, 
capacity,  and  costs.  The  emphttsis  is 
indicated  by  being  printed  in  italic : 

Pbicing  International  Aik  Service:  Olioop- 
OLT  Models  and  the  Role  of  State  In- 

FLTTENCE 

(Preliminary  Paper  to  be  presented  before 
International  Symposium  on  Transporta- 
tion Pricing,  American  University.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  June  19.  1969,  by  Mahlon  R. 
Straszheim,  assistant  professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Harvard  University, 
May  1,  1969) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  performance  of  the  international  air- 
line industry  in  serving  a  rapidly  Increasing 
demand  for  passenger  and  cargo  service  has 
been  notable,  with  substantial  reductions  in 
travel  time  and  real  costs  having  accrued  to 
shipper  and  traveler  and  with  the  network 
of  service  having  grown  extensively.  Air  car- 
rier profits  have  turned  sharply  upward  from 
their  depressed  level  in  the  early  1960's. 
largely  as  a  result  of  Jet  technology. 

This  record  notwithstanding,  the  Industry 
currently  faces  difficult  problems.  Perhaps 
most  obvious  are  those  at  airports  and 
terminals,  which  are  increasingly  becoming 
the  focal  p>oint  of  congestion  costs  and  de- 
lay. The  introduction  of  larger  aircraft  also 
presents  some  pressing  planning  questions. 
During  periods  of  transition  to  new  equip- 
ment, a  year  or  two  of  lower  equipment 
utilization  rates  and  higher  operating  costs 
have  sometimes  occurred.  There  has  also 
been  a  history  of  excessive  concentration  In 
the  time  staging  of  equipment  deliveries, 
with  unusually  large  Increases  in  capacity 
for  short  periods  of  time  reducing  realized 
load  factors  and  profit  levels.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  the  jumbo  Jets  and  airbus  will  pre- 
sent this  sort  of  challenge  to  the  industry. 
The  potential  long  run  technological  econ- 
omies of  larger  aircraft  could  well  be  dissi- 
pated for  several  years  If  capacity  Increases 
are  excessive  and  the  transition  to  new 
equipment  leads  to  poor  equipment  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  the  Jumbo  Jet  and  air- 
bus technologies  come  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  is  again  experiencing  a  decline  in 
profits.  The  passenger  load  factor  in  the 
North  Atlantic  was  53 '^r  in  1968,  down  from 
bT^r.  Whereas  aircraft  deliveries  have  be- 
come somewhat  bunched  in  1968  and  1969.  so 
that  capacity  increases  are  above  average, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  load 
factors  is  the  lowest  growth  In  demand  for 
almost   a   decade.   Scheduled   traffic   In   the 
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North  Atlantic  for  lATA  carriers  Increased 
only  5.8"r  in  1968,  while  charter  traffic  In 
the  same  market  grew  24 'v.  Thus,  whereas 
the  current  profit  squeeze  for  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic airline  Industry  has  Its  explanation 
almost  entirely  in  overcapacity,'  prospects 
in  the  international  airline  industry  rest 
lieavily  on  the  demand  side.  Interestingly,  a 
5^r  increase  in  regular  air  fares  was  recently 
proposed,  and  at  the  same  time  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  charter  fares.  The  wisdom  of  this 
proposal  or  other  recommendations  about 
price  or  service  (for  example,  for  the  SST), 
will  depend  both  on  the  nature  of  demand 
functions  and  the  airlines'  decisions  about 
fares  and  service. 

The  International  airline  market  Is  far 
from  the  economists'  model  of  a  competitive 
market.'  Govemmenta  play  an  important 
role,  determining  entry,  negotiating  pooling 
agreements,  and  approving  fares.  They  are 
motivated  by  a  variety  of  non-economic  con- 
siderations. Pares  are  set  by  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  a  trade 
organization  of  almost  all  the  major  airlines. 
Pare  determination  Is  thus  a  complicated 
process  involving  both  carrier  bargaining 
within  lATA  and  state  Influence  and  ap- 
proval of  the  results.  A  conference  procedure 
for  negotiating  fares  In  an  Industry  with  so 
many  actors  spanning  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  viewpoints  clearly  pre- 
sents difficult  problems.  The  rapid  pace  of 
changes  in  technology  and  market  conditions 
only  complicates  the  task,  and  will  seriously 
imdermlne  marketing  procedures  which  are 
not  continually  updated.  Service  and  capac- 
ity adjustments  in  particular  markets  to 
agreed  upwn  prices  depend  on  the  terms  of 
the  existing  bilateral  entry  agreements.  In 
some  cases  capacity  and  service  decisions  are 
made  in  a  competitive  environment  while  in 
other  cases  tacit  or  explicit  agreements  are 
made. 

n.    PRICE    AND    SERVICE    DETERMINATION    IN 
OLIGOPOLY    MARKETS 

As  in  most  transportation  industries,  the 
fact  that  demand  is  stochastic  and  has  dally 
and  seasonal  peaks  while  capacity  cannot  be 
stored  implies  a  tradeoff  between  the  level  of 
prices  and  frequency  of  their  change,  and 
the  amount  of  capacity  offered.  Variation  in 
demand  for  a  given  level  of  capacity  will  be 
perceived  as  variation  in  the  level  of  capacity 
utilization,  in  the  case  of  the  airlines,  the 
"load  factor."  A  clear  tradeoff  exists  between 
the  level  of  fares  and  the  load  factor  since  a 
higher  level  of  capacity  and  hence  lower 
realized  load  factors  can  only  be  financed 
by  higher  fares.  Specification  of  any  given 
fare  level  implies  an  equilibrium  level  of 
capacity,  determined  by  the  break  even  load 
factor.  A  high  level  of  capacity  implies  more 
frequent  departures  and  more  coniyenient 
schedules,  lower  load  factors,  and  hence  a 
higher  probability  of  a  seat  being  available. 
The  pricing  strategy  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  financing  the  highest  capacity 
level  is  to  price  so  as  to  maximize  revenue. 
The  alternative  is  to  reduce  prices  below  that 
point,  which  implies  a  lower  average  yield 
per  seat  and  hence  a  lower  level  of  capacity 
and  higher  realized  load  factors. 

The  appropriate  choice  depends  upon  the 
characteristics  of  demand  in  each  particular 
market.  There  are  likely  to  be  considerable 
differences.  In  markets  where  tourist  rather 
than  business  travelers  predominate,  demand 
will  be  more  price  elastic  at  any  given  fare 
and  hence  fares  at  which  the  elasticity  equals 
or  exceeds  unity  will  'je  lower.  Travelers  will 
tend  to  prefer  the  combination  of  high  den- 
sity seating,  higher  load  factors,  and  lower 
fares.  Travelers  with  lower  Incomes  who 
travel  less  frequently  will  also  tend  to  prefer 
this  sort  of  service.  Conversely,  business 
travelers  flying  more  frequently  will  be  wlll- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Ing  to  pay  for  greater  schedule  frequency  and 
a  higher  probability  of  a  seat  being  available, 
and  apparently  for  more  comfort.  Since  mar- 
kets serve  travelers  with  a  range  of  prefer- 
ences, there  will  not  generally  be  a  nice  seg- 
gregatlon  of  particular  markets  into  the  above 
sort  of  classlflcatlon  according  to  the  level 
of  fares  and  type  of  service  desired. 

The  actual  determination  of  price  and  typ>e 
of  service  is  a  result  of  Interaction  of  all 
carriers.  Influenced  both  by  the  backing  of 
their  governments  and  by  their  participation 
in  lATA.  A  carrier's  bargaining  in  this  en- 
vironment derives  from  its  perception  of  a 
profit  maximizing  price,  based  on  its  own 
costs  and  the  demand  characteristics  in  the 
markets  It  serves.  For  any  fare  agreed  upon, 
the  competitive  adjustment  is  to  bid  up  coats 
to  that  point,  either  through  additional  in 
flight  passenger  services  or  adding  additional 
capacity  to  the  route.  Which  alternative  is 
chosen  depends  on  each  carrier's  perception 
of  its  comparative  advantage  in  one  or  the 
other  forms  of  service  competition.  There 
are  some  distinct  differences.  Carriers  with 
lower  labor  costs  have  a  comparative  advan- 
tage in  competition  in  passenger  "amenities," 
whereas  the  U.S.  carriers  and  others  with 
lower  capital  costs  and  higher  labor  costs  find 
it  in  their  best  interest  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  schedule  frequency  and  a  utilitarian 
service  on  board.  These  sorts  of  competitive 
responses  have  occurred  in  some  clty-palr 
markets,  while  in  others  pooling  agreements 
have  led  to  a  non  competitive  outcome,  usual- 
ly an  agreement  to  restrict  capacity. 

The  basis  for  comparative  cost  differences 
and  the  bargaining  process  by  which  lATA 
determines  the  overall  level  of  fares  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections.  The  inter- 
action of  carriers  in  particular  markets,  com- 
petitive or  otherwise,  in  making  scheduling 
or  capacity  adjustments  to  fixed  fares  is  dis- 
cussed here.  The  several  possible  processes 
of  this  interaction  and  the  outcomes  can  be 
illustrated  by  some  simple  oligopoly  or  "small 
numbers"  models.  Thefe  essentially  indicate 
how  the  market  will  be  shared  by  the  car- 
riers. 

Use  of  the  term  "determination"  In  the 
title  of  this  section  may  be  misleading  if  it 
suggests  that  answers  will  be  offered  to  a 
problem  which  economists  have  labored  un- 
successfully over  for  years,  namely,  that  of 
finding  a  deterministic  solution  of  price  and 
output  in  oligopoly  or  "small  numbers"  mar- 
kets. Such  an  answer  surely  does  not  exist  in 
its  strict  sense.  The  existence  of  small  num- 
bers of  sellers  implies  an  interdependence 
among  actors  such  that  to  adopt  a  well  de- 
fined course  of  action  with  regaixl  to  price  or 
product  type  is  almost  surely  a  losing  strat- 
eg^y.  The  situation  where  all  firms'  actions 
are  based  on  exiiectations  as  to  others  ac- 
tions and  reactions,  the  case  of  "mutual  de- 
pendence recognized"  in  the  Jargon  of  the 
profession.''  does  not  lead  to  a  determinant 
solution.  This  situation  is  the  arena  for  game 
theory.  The  major  advantage  of  a  "game 
theoretic"  approach  to  modeling  situations 
where  the  actors  have  both  common  and 
conflicting  interests  Is  that  it  aids  in  analyz- 
ing the  interactions  of  actors  in  such  circum- 
stances.* Which  models  or  modes  of  behavior 
are  appropriate  for  particular  markets  will 
depend  on  the  particular  circumstances. 

One  set  of  models  begins  with  the  assump- 
tion that  any  given  number  of  passengers, 
as  determined  by  the  level  of  fares,  will  di- 
vide among  carriers  in  proportion  to  capacity 
offered.  The  assumption  is  that  passengers 
have  no  preference  for  one  carrier  or  an- 
other (and  in  particular,  do  not  respond  to 
schedule  frequency).  Such  an  assumption 
is  realistic  only  If  each  carrier's  capacity  is 
above  a  fairly  substantial  minimum,  imply- 
ing some  minimal  level  of  schedule  con- 
venience, so  that  schedules  are  not  an  in- 


ducement for  travelers  to  ootulder  one  alr- 
Une  over  another  In  making  their  choice. 
Profits  for  one  carrier  as  a  function  of  its 
4»paclty  and  that  of  its  competitors  is  as 
follows:  Let — 

C= capacity  of  carrier  i 
C=total  capacity  (S,  f,) 
P=  iiumljer  of  passeiiKers 
F=iATe 
/..^breakeven  load  factor  for  carrier  I  'l.e.unltoosts/rai«) 

Profits  lor  carrier  1  are 


..^F.P('^)-F.,.C. 


Profit  maximization  occurs  wlien  «W«c,=0.  asolutinn 
c,  to  the  following: 


(-c)(S) 


I, 


The  solution  ci  for  any  set  of  cj  (J=l) 
indicates  how  carrier  1  maximizes  profits 
given  capacity  levels  of  all  other  carriers  J. 
The  meaning  of  this  expression  (a  quadratic 
In  ci)  is  straightforward.  The  first  term  in 
brackets  is  the  share  of  the  market  by  all 
carriers  other  than  1,  the  second  term  the 
prevailing  load  factor:  carrier  i  expands 
capacity  as  long  as  the  net  addition  to  his 
traffic  (the  product  of  the  two  terms  on  the 
left  aide)  exceeds  its  break  even  load  factor. 
If  he  is  not  In  the  market 


(§=») 


he  simply  examinee  the  prevailing  market 
Icxad  factor.  One  extreme  of  this  is  the  purely 
competitive  case,  in  which  a  firm  assumes  the 
market  load  factor  Is  constant.  Irrespective 
of  Ite  own  decision  about  capacity  Con- 
versely, the  larger  is  csarrter  i's  prevailing 
share  of  the  market,  the  less  traffic  there  is 
available  which  he  can  obtain  from  other  car- 
riers by  adding  to  his  capacity. 

Assuming  only  two  carriers  are  involved 
permits  these  profit-capacity  relationships  to 
be  depicted  graphically  ( the  analysis  and  the 
character  of  the  solution  depend  only  on  the 
interrelationships  of  capacity,  not  the  num- 
ber of  carriers).  The  points  c,  which  are  a 
solution  to  the  above  represent  the  peaks  of 
a  set  of  "iso-profit  contours"  relating  profits 
for  carrier  1  as  a  function  of  capacity  offered 
by  each.  An  illustrative  set  Is  shown  in  Plgure 
1.  where  t,,.  »■,_,  ,  .  .  »-,.  represent  increasing 
profit  levels  for  carrier  1.  Carrier  1  maximizes 
profits  if  carrier  J  offers  no  capacity.  If  total 
capacity  exceeds  a  level  where  the  realized 
load  factor  drops  below  carrier  i's  break  even 
load  factor,  that  firm  exists.  Similar  contours 
exists  for  J,  which  may  differ  in  shape  if  J's 
cost  level  is  different  than  i's. 

The  original  assumption  about  the  demand 
side  can  easily  be  relaxed;  if  each  carrier  has 
a  certain  nuint>er  of  passengers  who  will 
choose  it  rather  than  simply  choosing  ran- 
domly In  response  to  the  two  competitors' 
capacity  levels  (e.g.  nationality,  passenger 
services,  safety  reputation,  type  of  equip- 
ment), this  will  shift  the  Isoproflt  contours 
toward  the  origin,  and  will  raise  the  profit 
maximizing  load  factor.  (This  can  be  in- 
cluded by  altering  the  market  sharing  term, 
Cj/Cj  in  the  above  expression.) 

PicTTRE  1  ( not  printed  in  Record  i  .  /so- 
profit  contours  and  reaction  curves. 

FiGXrex  2  (not  printed  in  Record).  Leader- 
follower  solutions. 

FiGiTRE  3  (not  printed  In  Record).  Sched- 
ule competition  aTid  instability. 

Several  behavioral  variations  can  be  illus- 
trated using  this  simple  model,  each  leading 
to  a  different  outcome.  One  possibility  is  the 
"naive"  Cournot  model  of  oligopoly,*'  In 
which  each  seller  takes  the  other's  capacity 
decision  as  given.  His  optimal  strategy  Is  then 
to  seek  the  higher  Isoprofit  contour;  the  locus 
of  all  those  peaks  has  been  labeled  carrier 
i's  "reaction  curve."  '•  Based  on  this  be- 
havioral assumption,  only  a  point  along  that 
curve  will  leave  carrier  1  in  equilibrium,  given 
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ft  dadalon  by  J.  If  carrier  J  bcbaves  simi- 
larly, the  Intersection  of  the  two  reaction 
curves  will  produce  a  stable  equilibrium. 
This  Is  shown  in  Flg:ure  2.  In  the  example 
here  with  Identical  costs,  equal  break  even 
load  factors  will  lead  to  an  equilibrium  In 
which  they  share  ttie  market  equally  and 
capacity  just  equals  demand.  All  other  points 
are  unstable.  If  carrier  1  has  lower  costs  and 
hence  a  low  break  even  load  f actOT  the  mar- 
ket equilibrium  will  involve  carrier  1  pro- 
viding more  capacity.  Retaining  the  Coumot 
behavioral  premise  but  Introducing  more  car- 
riers Into  the  market  does  not  change  the 
solution,  which  derives  from  the  assumption 
that  each  (naively)  takes  the  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  all  other  carriers  aa  given. 

Some  alternative  betuivloral  premlaee  sug- 
gest themselves.  One  possibility  Is  some  form 
of  leader-follower  arrangemeint.  In  which  the 
capacity  of  one  carrier  Influences  the  other, 
but  not  vice  versa.  This  possibility  Is  clearly 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  well  defined 
"reaotliKi  curves;"  if  one  carrier  is  known  to 
act  OQ  that  basis  the  other  can  "le<ul"  the 
form«r  to  the  leaders'  preferred  position  by 
.Its  action.  Figure  2  Ulurtrates  how  carrier  J 
jnaxlrnlwes  profits  (given  carrier  1  acting  ac- 
oordliig'to  I's  reaotlon  ctirve)  by  picking  a 
poln.t  tangent  to  J's  hlgheet  laoproflt  contour 
(Point  X) .  Such  a  phenomenon  Is,  of  course, 
■ymmetrlc:  If  both  attempt  to  be  "leaders" 
the  resultant  outcome  will  leave  both  badly 
off  (Point  Y). 

Another  behavior  variant  of  interest  is  that 
of  schedule  competition  and  in  the  extreme, 
a  "scheduling  war."  This  derives  from  an  al- 
ternative assumption  about  the  demand  side. 
The  assumption  is  that  passengers  tend  to 
choose  the  carrier  offering  more  (or  the  most) 
capacity  {perhaps  higher  capacity  implying 
more  flights  motivates  passengers  to  attempt 
to  schedule  passage  on  that  one  airline) .  This 
premise  is  probably  moat  applicable  when 
carriers  are  smalls— a  carrier  m^y  well  have 
to  achieve  a  certain  level  of  schedule  fre- 
quency relative  to  its  competitors  before  it 
can  effectively  compete.  (The  choice  of  pas- 
sengers is  likely  related  both  to  the  level  of 
capacity  and  the  realized  load  factor  of  all 
carriers.  Differences  in  the  latter  imply  dif- 
ferences in  the  probability  of  receiving  serv- 
ice when  stochastic  or  peaking  elements  are 
introduced.)  The  result  is  that  "reaction 
curves"  have  a  range  in  which  they  are  both 
positively  sloped.  The  reader  will  probably 
find  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Figure  3  for 
the  consequences,  an  unstable  supply  likely; 
the  dynamics  of  such  a  "scheduling  war"  are 
quite  analogous  to  the  "arms  race"  models 
suggested  by  Schelling,  Boulding,  and  others. 
In  some  Instances  the  motives  for  schedule 
competition  are  uneoonomic — for  example, 
the  desire  to  "show  the  flag"  or  offer  as  fre- 
quent flights  as  certain  competitors. 

This  "reaotlon  curve"  apparatxis  has  some- 
thing of  a  history  in  eoomomios.  While  sug- 
gesting "deterministic"  results  given  the 
premises  of  the  models,  much  of  the 
critical  behavioral  story  remains  to  be 
told.  At  best  the  models  are  illustra- 
tive and  educational,  a  means  for  sorting 
out  one's  thinking  about  interaction  In 
such  markets.  The  critical  Issues  are 
whether  or  not  carriers  act  as  pure  competi- 
tors, or  as  Cournot  suggested  what  size  In  a 
market  must  oarrters  assume  before  "capac- 
ity wars"  do  not  yield  huge  swings  in  market 
■bares?  (i.e.  ait  what  point  does  the  first  de- 
mand premise  that  passengers  divide  in  pro- 
portion to  capacity  become  realistic?)  and  if 
leadership  occurs,  who  becomes  the  leader 
and  how  is  information  transmitted?  And  If 
collusion  occurs,  la  It  tacit  or  expUclt,  and 
how  arranged? 

Examination  of  airline  markets  suggests 
that  almost  every  variant  exists.  In  a  great 
many  of  the  denser  International  markets 
the  competitive  model  seems  realistic,  with 
the  market  largely  shared  In  (approximately) 
equal    proportions   by    a    number   of   large. 


well  established  carriers  who  offer  approxi- 
mately equal  schedule  frequency  and  achieve 
essentially  comparable  load  factors.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  one  or  more  smaller  car- 
riers, usually  newer  entrants,  who  serve 
some  smaller  share,  usually  relying  heavily 
on  the  afllnlty  of  its  own  nationals  and 
public  officials  for  survival.  The  North  At- 
lantic seems  a  good  example. 

What  one  observes 'in  many  markets  is  a 
rather  unsteady  equilibrium  in  which  each 
offers  about  the  same  amount  of  capacity 
and  the  market  load  factor  approximates  the 
break  even  level.  The  "stability"  of  this  cir- 
cumstance would  appear  to  rest  rather  criti- 
cally on  the  number  of  carriers  Involved  and 
their  attitudes  with  regard  to  entry  and  exit. 
If  Interdependence  can  be  ignored,  carriers 
would  have  no  incentive  to  add  capacity  If  it 
will  depress  the  market  load  factor  below  a 
break  even  point. 

However,  once  the  possibility  of  driving  out 
competitors  arises,  and  carriers  perceive  re- 
action curves  of  the  shape  in  Figure  3,  the 
threat  of  instability  tends  to  arise.  Several 
reasons  explain  why  the  instability  sug- 
gested by  this  model  Is  not  prevalent.  One 
is  that  of  collusion.  The  Joint-monopoly  so- 
lution is  to  restrict  Joint  capacity  to  equal 
demand.  The  real  life  variant  of  this  case  Is 
the  market-sharing  pools  in  many  of  the 
Intra-European  and  long-haul  markets  from 
Europe  to  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  in  which 
the  pooling  partners  restrict  capacity  and 
share  the  proceeds  according  to  some  agreed 
formula.  While  the  terms  of  such  pools  are 
generally  not  public  Information,  It  would 
appear  that  one  of  their  major  motives  is 
that  of  restricting  capacity.  In  many  in- 
stances their  historical  origins  lie  in  the  sort 
of  scheduling  war  noted  above.  A  close  vari- 
ant is  the  case  where  capacity  is  determined 
explicitly  in  the  bilateral  agreements. 

In  some  instances  there  is  no  formal  col- 
lusion and  capacity  decisions  approximate  a 
competitive  result.  In  this  circumstance  the 
threat  of  state  intervention  serves  to  define 
some  sort  of  mutual  understanding  about 
appropriate  capacity  levels.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  "predatory  economic  warfare"  among 
firms  will  result  given  the  role  of  govern- 
ments. The  understanding  by  all  competitors 
that  none  is  likely  to  exist  tends  to  define 
bounds  on  how  much  capacity  is  offered. 
Misjudgment  only  leads  to  recurring  periods 
of  excess  capacity  in  which  load  factors  are 
low.  Profits  recover  only  over  time  as  demand 
catches  up  with  capacity.  Essentially  this 
"stability"  exists  because  the  role  of  govern- 
ments has  removed  extreme  competition  in 
schedule  frequency  or  capacity  from  the 
arena. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  case  of  multiple 
"leaders"  and  aggressive  competition  in  the 
form  or  capacity  increases,  oiten  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  concerned  after  the  fact,  is  some- 
times In  evidence.  The  competition  from  the 
Northeastern  United  States  to  Miami  and 
the  Caribbean  often  seems  to  assume  that 
character,  and  indeed,  the  overcapacity 
plaguing  the  entire  U.S.  domestic  trunkilne 
industry  in  1968-«9  might  In  a  very  simpli- 
fied way  be  so  characterized.' 

m.  THE  BASIS  FOR  COMPARATIVE  COST 
DIFFERENCES  • 

The  nature  of  airline  cost  functions, 
especially  their  differences  among  carriers,  is 
critical  in  defining  the  competitive  position 
of  each,  which  In  turn  has  much  to  do  with 
carriers  bargaining  over  prices  and  nations' 
attitudes  concerning  entry  rights.  The  sources 
of  comparative  advantage  in  the  Industry  are 
several.  Differences  in  both  factor  prices  and 
production  functions  are  C3;:s:derable.  In 
addition,  there  are  large  diff?rences  in  route 
systems,  and  these  affect  costs  as  well. 

The  most  Important  source  of  comparative 
advantage  arising  from  input  price  variation 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


is  labor  costs,  which  make  up  about  one  half 
of  total  expenses.  Aircraft  and  fuel  are  pur- 
chased in  world  markets  with  little  or  no  dis- 
ortmlnation.  In  some  cases  landing  charges 
are  discriminatory,  but  the  total  effect  on 
costs  tends  to  be  small.  Differences  In  wages 
are  dramatic.  Pilots  with  comparable  train- 
ing and  performing  the  same  task  as  pilots 
of  U.S.  carriers  may  be  paid  a  wage  In  some 
countries  only  half  the  U.S.  level.  Wage  dif- 
ferences among  lesser  skilled  personnel  are 
even  greater.  U.S.  labor's  wages  may  be  three 
or  more  times  as  high  as  that  of  their  coun- 
terparts for  carriers  of  many  of  the  leas  de- 
veloped countries.  Some  portion  of  this  is 
surely  accounted  for  by  differences  in  pro- 
ductivity; however,  for  Inflight  cabin  crew 
personnel  it  Is  hard  to  believe  any  differences 
in  productivity  are  very  significant.  Capital 
and  foreign  exchange  prices  are  also  an  Im- 
portant source  of  differences  in  costs,  but 
the  willingness  of  states  to  subsidize  their 
carriers  is  such  that  real  differences  among 
countries  In  capital  costs  are  not  translated 
to  Industry  participants. 

These  differences  In  factor  prices  much 
overstate  the  comparative  disadvantage  that 
U.S.  and  other  nation's  carriers  with  high 
wages  face.  Input  substitution  occurs  In  the 
choice  of  aircraft,  the  type  of  service  offered, 
and  the  nature  of  ground  operations.  Actual 
differences  In  labor  costs  per  seat  mile  are 
modest  In  comparison  to  wage  differences. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  source  of 
inherent  comparative  cost  differences  lies  in 
the  production  function,  and  that  somewhat 
intangible,  "management  expertise."  This  ifi 
meant  to  denote  an  excellence  in  handling 
some  fundamental  scheduling  problems,  in 
particular,  achieving  effective  utilisation  o; 
aircraft  and  flight  crews  ond  other  flight  per- 
sonnel. Efficient  management  of  an  airline  re- 
quires the  solution  to  a  larger  number  of 
scheduling  problems,  many  of  an  operation.-, 
research  nature.  How  to  most  effectively  route 
aircraft  over  a  network  so  as  to  achieve  high 
utilization  and  at  the  same  time  most  effec- 
tively serve  the  peak  hour  demand  is  a  dif- 
ficult optimization  problem.  There  are  mani/ 
other  examples.  Effective  scheduling  of  en- 
gine overhauls  and  maintenance  can  yield 
large  cost  savings.  Many  of  these  sorts  of 
scheduling  problems  are  most  acute  during 
periods  of  equipment  change. 

These  sorts  of  differences  In  scheduling 
and  wage  differences  are  the  fundamental 
basis  for  comparative  advantage.  Statistical 
estimation  of  production  and  cost  functions 
using  cross  section  data  indicates  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  these  several  factors.  The 
author's  estimates  suggest  that  route  densitu 
has  far  more  important  implications  for  costs 
than  stage  length,  whose  effects  can  be 
mitigated  by  proper  choice  of  aircraft.  The 
effect  of  wage  rate  differences  on  costs  is 
much  reduced  by  input  substitution.  The 
estimated  effect  on  total  costs  of  a  difference 
in  wages  of  $4000  versus  $2000  to  non  fiight 
crew  personnel  is  to  raise  costs  by  only  22 
percent.  Input  scheduling  differences  ap- 
pear to  be  the  more  Important  source  of 
comparative  cost  differences.' 

The  structure  of  comparative  costs  has  not 
been  static,  having  changed  very  substan- 
tially since  World  War  II.  Documenting  Its 
evolution  Is  a  considerable  task.  U.S.  carriers 
had  a  headstart  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  because  of  the  availability  of  equip- 
ment and  trained  personnel  and  their  rela- 
tive ease  In  obtaining  public  financial  sup- 
port. This  advantage  was  gradually  dissipated 
as  Europe  rebuilt  and  as  European  and  other 
areas'  governments  became  more  inclined 
and  able  to  resort  to  public  subsidy.  During 
the  1950's  and  1960's  many  countries  pro- 
vided low  cost  capital  financing  to  their 
flag  carriers  and  became  more  aggressive  in 
their  en^ry  policies.  The  public  subsidy  re- 
ceived by  all  carriers  during  the  fifties  was 
substantial. 
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Fundamentally,  U3.  and  later  the  Ca- 
nadian carriers  assumed  the  lead  in  manag- 
ing the  most  rational  and  efficient  opera- 
tions Internationally,  with  the  larger  E^lro- 
pean  carriers  through  the  1960's  well  fi- 
nanced and  equipped,  but  not  able  to  achieve 
cost  levels  comparable  to  their  North  Amer- 
ican counterparts.  The  Jet  transition  of  the 
early  1960's  saw  many  of  the  European  and 
a  few  isolated  cases  such  as  El  Al,  Air  India 
and  Avlanca  making  the  transition  and 
emerging  as  close  cost  competitors  to  U.S. 
carriers.  The  carriers  of  the  lees  developed 
countries  remained  far  behind,  often  bub- 
talning  huge  loesee.  While  forecasting  In  this 
industry  is  hazardous  given  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological advance,  it  seems  likely  that  vra 
are  fast  approaching  a  time  when  there  will 
be  two  dozen  odd  carriers  efficlenUy  manag- 
ing an  all  Jet  operation,  with  nearly  com- 
parable costs.  Management  efficiencies  of  U.S. 
carriers  will  do  little  more  than  offset  the 
higher  wages  they  must  pay  for  labor. 

IV.  THE  UtTLVTSCt  OT  THE  IMTKRNATIONAL  AIR 
TRANSPORT  ASSOCIATION 

lATA  fare  agreements  are  made  Independ- 
ently for  several  broad  geog^raphlc  regions 
covering  the  world,  with  all  carriers  provid- 
ing service  in  any  one  region  a  party  to  the 
bargaining.  Agreements  mtist  have  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  all  carriers.  Fares  receive 
official  sanction  when  approved  by  all 
governments. 

This  procedure  originated  shortly  after 
World  War  n.  The  political  stake  of  all  coun- 
tries In  participation  in  the  industry  and  the 
very  marked  differences  in  comf>etltlve  ability 
at  the  time  were  such  that  some  form  of 
conference  procedure  for  price  determination 
was  necessary.  The  prospect  of  multilateral 
state  negotiation  over  the  details  of  inter- 
national airline  fares  with  all  the  associated 
problems  of  multilateral  diplomacy  involv- 
ing large  numbers  of  countries  was  such  that 
a  private  carrier  cartel,  somehow  publicly 
supervised,  seemed  far  the  more  attractive 
alternative.  Nations'  perceptions  of  that  po- 
litical stake  have  persisted,  perhaps  even 
been  magnified  in  the  early  60's  as  the  less 
developed  countries  become  eager  entrants 
into  international  airline  markets  with  Jet 
service.  Whereas  entry  rights  have  been 
closely  guarded  by  all  governments  and 
granted  only  on  a  bilateral  basis,  govern- 
ments have  seen  fit  to  entrust  to  lATA  this 
very  considerable  role  in  determining  fares, 
.ind  have  seen  fit  to  Intervene  by  vetoing  fare 
agreements  or  by  some  other  means  only  very 
infrequently. 

State  sanction  of  lATA  as  an  Industry  price 
cartel  and  the  only  limited  supervision  im- 
plied by  the  threat  of  state  veto  over  fare 
agreements  has  produced  fare  agreements 
and  a  market  environment  very  much  follow- 
ing the  outlines  that  the  economic  theory  of 
"more  conventional"  market  cartels  would 
suggest.  The  secrecy  associated  with  LATA 
proceedings  makes  it  difficult  to  document 
the  behavior  and  motives  of  participants  and 
the  dynamics  of  the  bargaining  Interaction. 
However,  that  fragmentary  evidence  which 
is  available  Is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  credi- 
bility of  a  model  in  which  Individual  car- 
riers are  bagaining  for  their  own  profit  maxi- 
mization, based  on  each  carrier's  perception 
of  its  and  its  competitors  cost  curves  and 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
the  demand  for  various  types  of  services, 
and  the  extent  of  Inherent  preferences  of 
travelers  to  be  served  by  particular  carriers. 

How  these  bargaining  positions  are  recon- 
ciled depends  both  on  the  size  and  economic 
■strength  of  carriers  and  on  the  credibility  of 
the  threat  of  state  action  in  support  of  its 
nag  carrier,  or  p>erhaps  in  support  of  some 
other  alternative. 

Probably  the  primary  basis  for  a  carrier's 
bargaining  position  is  Its  perception  of  Its 
comparative  cost  position  vls-a-vls  Its  oom- 
p>etltor8.  The  brief  sketch  above  of  compara- 
tive costs  suggests  much  about  lATA  bargain- 


ing. Again,  lATA  bargaining  Is  not  part  of  the 
public  record.  Generally,  U.S.  carriers  have 
bargained  for  lower  fares,  higher  density 
seating,  and  a  minimum  of  passenger  serv- 
ices— that  sort  of  product  in  which  they  have 
a  clear  comparative  advantage  and  the  type 
most  favorably  received  by  U.S.  travelers. 
Oiven  their  cost  position,  U.S.  carriers  obvi- 
ously stand  to  gain  in  a  pricing  and  entry 
environment  as  nearly  competitive  and  un- 
restricted as  possible.  European  carriers  (and 
their  governments)  have  generally  cham- 
pioned higher  fares  and  a  higher  level  of  pas- 
senger amenities,  a  product  consistent  with 
their  comparative  advantage.  The  less  devel- 
oped countries'  carriers  represent  an  even 
further  extreme  of  this  view.  Many  have  been 
so  far  from  commercially  viable  operators  In 
anything  resembling  a  competitive  market 
environment  that  their  governments  have 
assumed  a  very  protectionist  posture,  In  entry 
negotiations  as  well  as  fares. 

These  bargaining  positions  have  evolved 
over  time  as  comparative  costs  have  changed. 
As  the  European  carriers  have  made  progress 
In  rationalizing  their  operations  and  presum- 
ably have  begun  to  perceive  their  own  ad- 
vantages vls-a-vls  many  of  the  younger  car- 
riers of  the  less  developed  countries  In  a 
more  rational  and  less  restricted  market  en- 
vironment, some  of  the  European  carriers 
have  tended  to  opt  to  bargain  for  lower 
prices  and  more  marketing  flexibility. 


The  level  and  structure  of  fares  which  have 
emerged  from  lATA  negotiations  very  much 
assumes  the  character  of  a  private  cartel's 
reconciliation  of  these  (very)  divergent  ob- 
jectives and  views.  Prices  have  been  held  well 
above  the  level  suggested  by  costs  of  the  more 
efficient  carriers.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Jets,  U.S.  carriers  have  earned  high  returns 
In  International  operations.  Rates  of  return 
on  total  Investment  (Interest  plus  after  tax 
proflt/debt  plus  equity)  are  shown  In  Table 
1.  With  debt-equity  ratios  generally  well 
above  one,  and  interest  costs  about  compa- 
rable to  the  rate  of  other  corporate  borrow- 
ing, returns  to  equity  have  varied  far  more 
dramatically  than  the  return  on  investment 
shown  in  Table  1.  A  ten  percent  return  on 
total  investment  generally  Implies  an  equity 
return  in  excess  of  20%.  The  extent  of  excess 
profits  in  these  ex-post  rates  of  return  is  far 
less  significant  than  the  dynamic  conse- 
quences of  the  market  environment  with 
fixed  prices  set  by  JATA;  this  has  led  to  the 
obvious  strategy  of  service  competition,  in 
which  costs  tend  to  be  bid  up  to  the  level  of 
prices  by  competition  in  passenger  amenities 
or  additional  capacity.  This  service  competi- 
tion continually  pressing  costs  upward  to  the 
level  of  fares  is  probably  the  biggest  price  the 
traveling  public  and  taxpayers  in  many  coun- 
tries who  are  saddled  uiith  subsidy  supports 
have  ificurred  as  a  result  of  the  virtual  ab- 
sence of  price  competition  and  the  prices  es- 
tablished by  I  AT  A. 


TABLE  1.— RATE  OF  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AND  TERRITORIAL  SERVICE.  SELECTED  US.  CARRIERS 


Atlantic  and 

Canada- 

Latin 

America 

Middle  East 

PKifiC 

Region  and 
carrier 

Mexico, 
American 

Eastern 

BranitI 

Panagra 

PAA 

PAA 

TWA 

PAA       Nortliwesi 

1951 

3.5 

10.1 

-10.7 

9.2 

-    3.2 

4.8 

10.0 

14.1 

5.2 

1952 

-5.9 

23.8 

-32.8 

-17.3 

-    1.9 

6.0 

-1.1 

18.9 

12.2 

1953 

4.8 

25.2 

20.3 

19.7 

9.7 

5.2 

1.4 

12.2 

7.7 

1954. 

-4.0 

7.0 

14.2 

24.1 

15.3 

5.4 

11.8 

12.5 

10. 1 

1955 

14.4 

17.4 

-7.1 

9.3 

4.4 

15.0 

3.5 

-12.7 

-.2 

1956 

12.0 

25.8 

9.5 

8.0 

7.6 

9.6 

.4 

6.1 

10.8 

1957 

6.4 

22.2 

6.0 

7.9 

2.2 

9.2 

2.9 

9.1 

23.1 

1958 

-1.4 

7.7 

-2.3 

.2 

-2.0 

3.8 

-5.9 

10.7 

19.1 

1959 

-1.5 

17.4 

0 

4.6 

-2.7 

6.7 

-8.6 

5.8 

13.1 

1960 

-5.3 

2.6 

-1.8 

1.9 

-2.3 

6.5 

15.8 

10.4 

4.5 

1961 

-.7 
19.3 

4.7 
7.7 

-3.4 
-10.4 

2.6 
5.4 

1.6 
3.0 

4.3 
5.6 

-11.2 
12.8 

10.8 
15.6 

13.0 

1962 

14.2 

1963 

23.3 
32.4 
35.7 

3.0 
-1.6 
10.9 

-8.6 
1.8 

7.9 

4.1 
.5.4 
10.9 

5.2 
5.9 
4.5 

11.8 

10.7 

8.8 

23.6 
20.2 
23.6 

21.5 
20.0 
15.2 

17.8 

1964 

29.4 

1965' 

32,1 

1966> 

29.2 

23.8 

-1.6 

.7 

6.0 

12.5 

23.0 

22.8 

37.8 

1967  > 

34.1 
33.9 

17.6 
19.0 

8  9 

5.2 
3.6 

12.4 
6.2 

13.9 
15.9 

22.8 
14.2 

28.7 

1968  > 

15.8  ... 

29.0 

■  Fiscal  year. 

Source:  US  Civil  ^Aeronautics  Board,  Handbook  of  Airline  Statistics,  various  editions,  and  U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics,  annual  report, 
various  editions. 


In  the  early  post-war  years  service  com- 
petition tended  to  be  centered  on  passenger 
amenities,  and  was  very  labor  intensive.  Over 
the  last  two  decades  there  has  occurred  some 
shift  toward  more  capital  intensive  means  of 
competition,  a  predominant  form  than  of 
more  frequent  schedules  and  lower  load  fac- 
tors. There  have  been  several  reasons  for  this 
shift.  The  traveling  public  has  indicated  a 
considerable  preference  for  higher  density 
seating  and  less  services.  Schedule  frequency 
and  reliability  also  seem  imjxirtant  in  a  suc- 
cessful marketing  strategy.  And  as  noted,  in- 
creasing schedule  frequency  and  accepting 
lower  load  factors  rather  than  competing  in 
passenger  amenities  is  the  dominant  com- 
petitive strategy  for  carriers  of  the  United 
States  and  several  of  the  European  countries 
who  are  least  subject  to  capital  constraints 
and  who  face  high  labor  costs.  Political  mo- 
tives lecullng  to  state  subsidy  support  of  flag 
carriers  to  enter  the  Industry  and  expand 
also  result  in  a  downward  pressure  on  load 
factors.  Military  support  of  much  research 
in  aircraft  technology  and  tax  laws  In  the 
United  States  tends  to  support  a  high  rate  of 
new  aircraft  development.  Finally,  with 
fixed  prices,  the  availability  of  new  equip- 
ment makes  rapid  reequlpment  a  necessity 


for  those  carriers  who  are  serving  competi- 
tive markets.  All  of  these  factors  have 
hastened  the  evolution  toward  equipment 
competition  and  the  fast  development  of  new 
equipment. 

lATA's  virtual  free  reign  to  maintain  prices 
well  above  competitive  levels  for  the  more 
efficient  carriers  leaves  the  traveling  public's 
interest  in  lower  fares  virtually  unrepre- 
sented. Fare  reductions  and  the  introduction 
of  less  luxurious  service  has  occurred  only 
after  considerable  outcry  and  debate  xoithin 
I  AT  A,  and  usually  has  been  done  very 
reluctantly.  Yet  such  changes  have  been 
commercially  very  successful — despite  the 
outcries  from  the  Chandler  fare  crisis,  when 
the  U.S.  veto  of  lATA  fares  led  to  threats  to 
close  entry  and  seize  aircraft,  the  resultant 
reduction  led  to  large  increases  in  demand 
and  carrier  profits. 

Rather,  the  tendency  has  been  for  fare  re- 
ductions and  service  Innovations  to  arise 
from  outside  the  lATA  framewo^.  Many 
marketing  Innovations  have  arisen  through 
the  determined  action  of  particular  carriers 
or  governments  acting  outside  lATA,  usually 
with  considerable  opposition.  Charter  and 
Inclusive  tour  services  are  notable  examples 
of  services  which  arose  "under  the  umbrella" 
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of  regiilar  lATA  r»tea,  and,  which  eventually 
became  part  of  the  regular  fare  structure 
after  proving  quite  successful.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  special  services  Is  the  expected 
competlUve  response  in  a  market  where 
regulated  fares  provide  profitable  market  op- 
portunities but  where  entry  barriers  permit 
outside  competition.  In  some  notable  in- 
stances It  has  been  the  stance  of  a  particu- 
lar government  behind  a  special  charter  or 
group  fare  which  eventually  has  undermined 
regular  fares  and  produced  a  wholesale 
change  In  the  fare  structure  In  that  particu- 
lar market.  Fares  from  New  York  to  the 
Middle  East  are  a  prime  example. 

Non-regulated   competition    has   made   Its 
Inroads  only  In  particular,  limited  markets. 
lATA  bargaining  has  produced  a  discrimina- 
tory fare  structure  In  which  particular  mar- 
kets  are   a   source   of    Internal    subsidy   for 
others.  Longer  haul  and  denser  routes  have 
generally  been  overpriced  relative  to  shorter 
haul  service.  The  particular  pattern  of  price 
discrimination  emerging  from  lATA  has  Its 
explanation     In     the     relative     bargaining 
strength  of  particular  carriers  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  governments  for  price  discri- 
mination via  entry  control.  The  North  At- 
"  lantt6"has  historically  been  one  of  the  most 
'profft&ble  major   markets.   Entry   was   thus 
a  source  of  profits  to  cross  subsidize  other 
less    profitable    and    often    very    politically 
oriented  routes.  The  U.S.  and  major  Euro- 
pean gateway  countries  tried  to  protect  their 
market  position  as  best  they  could  by  entry 
restrictions,  but  the  necessity  of  these  coun- 
tries to  obtain  entry  rights  elsewhere  neces- 
sarily placed  them  in  a  position  of  having 
to  concede  some  of  their  share  of  the  North 
Atlantic  market."  Since  the  early  1960's,  the 
North  Atlantic  has  also  been  the  arena  for 
considerable  marketing  experimentation  and 
new  entry,  especially  from  U.S.  supplemental 
carriers  and  non  LATA  carriers  in  Eiirope. 
That  competition  has  resulted  in  fare  reduc- 
tions which  have  reduced  much  of  the  ex- 
cess profit  earned  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the 
1950's. 

The  Pacific  now  stands  as  the  most  profit- 
able major  internaUonal  air  market.  High 
prices  and  high  profits  are  a  very  tempting 
target  for  fare  cutting   and   charter  entry. 
However,   the   limited   number  of   gateways 
and    the    seemingly    much    stronger    stance 
against  more  entry  by  the  governments  of 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  than  that  which  has  occur- 
red in  the  North  Atlantic  is  such  that  these 
high  prices  and  profits  are  likely  to  persist. 
The  United  States  has  repeatedly  indicated 
concern  over  lATA  fares  and  an  open  fare 
in  the  Pacific  has  prevailed  for  long  periods 
of  time.  However,  the  carriers  involved  have 
not  seen  fit  to  engage  in  price  competition 
during  these  periods.   It  seems   likely  that 
state   intervention    would    be    prompt.    The 
United   States   has   chosen   not   to   provoke 
such  a  direct  confrontation  In  the  Pacific  as 
they  did  In  1964  in  the  Atlantic.  It  appears 
likely  that  more  extensive  charter  operations 
and  selective  fare  reductions  by  special  tour 
arrangements  in  the  Pacific  over  a  period  of 
another  year  or  two  will  be  necessary  before 
the    responsiveness    of    tourist    travel    and 
growth  in  non-tourist  demand  is  sufBciently 
clear  for  carriers  and  governments  to  reduce 
fares. 

v.     PROSPECTS    FOR    FARE    RATIONALIZATION    AND 
POLICT    REDIRECTION 

The  above  description  of  pricing  under 
lATA  coupled  with  the  commitment  of  gov- 
ernments to  maintain  their  own  flag  carriers 
position  in  the  industry  does  not  suggest  a 
very  promising  future.  Indeed,  it  seems  that 
fare  rationalization  occurs  almost  in  spite  of 
rather  than  because  of  LATA  proceedings. 
However,  there  are  market  pressures  working 
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toward  a  rationalization  of  the  Industry. 
Despite  the  fact  that  state  policies  with  re- 
gard to  entry  seem  destined  to  embrace  the 
concept  of  a  very  restricted  entry  environ- 
ment for  some  years  to  come,  with  negotia- 
tions on  a  bilateral  basis,  there  may  be  some 
chance  to  achieve  a  more  liberal  pricing  en- 
vironment. lATA  is  likely  to  come  under 
increasing  pressure  if  It  Is  not  responsive  in 
this  direction. 

Several  market  forces  should  lead  to  more 
rational  entry  and  pricing  policies.  Perhaps 
most  obvious  is  the  increasing  number  of 
international  carriers  who  are  essentially 
viable  competitors  in  a  competitive  market. 
It  is  surely  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  a 
large  number  of  governments  that  interna- 
tional air  operations  are  profitable  and  can 
be  sustained  without  subsidy  support.  Unlike 
the  early  post-war  period,  there  are  now 
many  carriers  who  stand  to  gain  by  a  more 
competitive  and  less  restrictive  market  en- 
vironment. Pressures  from  the  "demand"  side 
lead  in  the  same  direction.  Rising  Incomes 
In  Europe  and  Japan  are  producing  a  rapidly 
expanding  tourist  market.  The  prospect  of 
attracting  tourists  and  the  associated  balance 
of  payments  gains  are  also  relevant.  Gradual 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  capital 
flows  Indicates  a  public  stake  In  a  less  re- 
strictive world  community. 

What  this  is  suggesting,  essentially,  is  that 
the  pressures  both  within  and  outside  the 
Industry  almost  surely  are  for  a  transforma- 
tion from  a  very  protectionist  market  en- 
vironment, in  which  governments  define  the 
"public  Interest"  very  narrowly  in  terms  of 
their  own  flag  carrier's  market  position,  to 
one  in  which  the  "public"  being  referred  to 
Is  the  traveler.  The  United  States  has  for 
some  time  had  a  stake  in  encouraging  this 
trend.  Government  pressure  toward  a  less 
restrictive  market  environment  is  clearly  the 
critical  element  in  such  a  transformation 
since  government  attitudes  with  regard  to 
entry  rights,  pooling  agreements  and  fares 
ultimately  determine  the  overall  configura- 
tion of  the  Industry. 

In  this  regard,  whereas  a  relaxation  of 
entry  rights  In  the  formal  bilateral  negotia- 
tion process  seems  unlikely,  more  latitude  in 
granting  charter  and  special  services  is  ap- 
pearing. Also,  price  and  marketing  policies 
sanctioned  by  governments  seem  Increasingly 
susceptible  to  a  general  philosophy  of  more 
experimentation  and  fiexiblllty. 

It  Is  in  lATA's  own  interest  to  shift  its 
position  In  this  direction  as  well.  It  is,  of 
course,  hardly  customary  for  industry  trade 
organizations  to  be  given  a  strong  mandate 
to  pursue  the  public  interest  since  this  will 
often  substantially  conflict  with  what  the 
industry  participants  collectively  deem  their 
own  private  interests.  Nevertheless,  both 
government  interest  and  market  forces 
within  the  industry  represent  a  present  and 
increasing  pressure  on  the  industry  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  the  traveler  and 
shipper.  This  tends  to  imply  the  need  for  a 
less  restrictive  market  environment,  with 
more  flexibility  in  the  pricing  and  market- 
ing of  airline  service,  and  certainly  more  at- 
tention both  to  cost  levels  and  the  type  of 
service. 

Whether  one  favors  cross-subsidy  within 
the  price  structure,  a  practice  all  too  fa- 
miliar in  transportation,  often  depends  on 
whether  you  are  recipient  or  payee.  Leaving 
this  sort  of  equity  question  aside,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  cross  subsidy  pricing  schemes  Is 
almost  Invariably  brought  into  question  If 
there  are  competitive  elements  prepared  to 
enter  wherever  abnormal  profits  exist.  In 
this  case  it  would  appear  tba*  lATA  can 
expect  Increasing  pressure  from  both  out- 
side and  within  to  erode  "abnormal"  profits 
through  additional  service.  Indeed,  if  the 
availability  of  entry  rights  for  charter  and 
supplemental  carriers  remains  as  liberal  as 
today,  lATA  as  a  trade  organization  may  not 


be  able  to  sustain  a  price  structure  over  the 
long  run  which  is  not  in  reasonable  con- 
formity with  costs.  Thus,  the  "public 
Interest"  to  which  both  governments  and 
lATA  should  be  striving  in  the  area  of  pric- 
ing is  fares  based  on  full  marginal  social 
costs  of  efficient  carriers,  neither  requiring 
subsidy  nor  discriminatory  in  nature.  As 
noted  above,  this  Involves  complex  relation- 
ships between  costs,  fares,  and  service  and 
capacity  levels.  Capacity  and  service  are 
obviously  closely  related  to  costs,  with  seat- 
ing density  and  schedule  frequency  the 
service  determinants  principally  affecting 
costs.  ^ 

The  relationship  of  current  International 
airline  fares  to  these  pricing  alternatives  re- 
quires a  detailed  analysis  of  demand  charac- 
teristics in  each  particular  market.  There 
are  likely  to  be  considerable  differences  due 
to  the  mix  of  tourist  and  business  travel 
Without  more  basic  research  into  the  char- 
acteristics of  market  demand,  forecasting 
travelers'  preferences  for  higher  or  lower 
fares  or  more  or  less  schedule  frequency  will 
be  an  uncertain  process.  lATA  should  under- 
take this  basic  market  research:  its  recent 
symposium  on  airline  demand  Indicated  Just 
how  extensive  this  research  task  is.  Recent 
deliberations  in  the  United  States  over  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  SST  are  note- 
worthy In  this  regard.  The  SST  is  likely  to  be 
at  a  cost  disadvantage  relative  to  subsonic 
competition.  Just  how  much  travelers  will 
pay  for  the  time  savings  involved  in  super- 
sonic service  is  critical  in  evaluating  the 
SST's  potential. '•  Very  little  satisfactory  re- 
search has  been  done  on  this  subject,'  and 
considerable  disagreement  among  the  pro- 
fession exists  concerning  travelers'  valuation 
of  time. 

While  the  evidence  on  demand  characteris- 
tics is  fragmentary,  there  is  a  strong  sug- 
gestion that  demand  is  price  elastic  in  many 
markets."  This  implies  that  fare  reductions 
would  Increase  carrier  revenues.  In  the  North 
Atlantic,  for  example,  fare  reductions  and 
the  introduction  of  less  luxurious  classes  of 
service  have  been  quite  successful  histori- 
cally. If  this  is  the  case,  the  present  proposal 
to  Increase  fares  by  eliminating  the  five  per- 
cent round  trip  discount  seems  particularly 
inappropriate. 

Seating  density  Is  also  an  Important  issue, 
particularly  timely  given  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  seating  configurations  for  the 
Boeing  747.  The  lower  density  seating  being 
discussed.  350-360  seats,  implies  a  substan- 
tial upgrading  in  service  over  present  stand- 
ards, which  would  entail  450-490  seats.  While 
the  prospect  of  low  density  seating  has  been 
favorably  received  by  many,  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  at  this  point  to  preclude 
higher  density  seating  configurations  In  the 
747  (or  the  air  bus).  High  density  seating 
has  proven  very  successful.  There  may  well 
be  a  considerable  market  for  this  sort  of 
service  at  the  lower  rates  which  would  be 
possible  For  lATA  to  foreclose  on  this  pos- 
sibility would  be  a  restriction  on  the  reali- 
zation of  one  of  the  potentially  important 
benefits  of  this  new  technology.  If  historical 
precedence  Is  of  any  relevance,  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  pressure  will  exist  within 
or  outside  lATA  to  offer  high  density  service, 
perhaps  of  a  charter  type.  Such  service  will 
likely  be  commercially  profitable 

Brief  mention  need  be  made  of  the  pre- 
ponderance In  recent  years  in  the  use  of  spe- 
cial rates  and  services  and  the  associated 
problems,  increasing  complexltv  in  the  fare 
.'structure  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  ad- 
herence. It  is  clearly  In  the  public  Interest  to 
alter  f?res  in  conformity  with  costs.  Reducing 
fa-PS  in  "off  peak"  periods  is  both  economl- 
callv  sound  and  commercially  profitable. 
Since  directional,  .■seasonal,  and  dally  peak- 
in"  are  fll  re'evant,  this  can  obviously  com- 
plicate the  fare  structure  Much  of  the  recent 
complexity  in  the  fare  structure  has  Its  orl- 
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gin  In  the  demand  side.  The  variety  of  Inclu- 
sive tour,  charter  and  other  special  fares  is 
essentially  a  means  of  tailoring  service  to 
demand  in  particular  submarkets.  There  is 
clearly  a  tradeoff  between  reducing  fares 
through  selective  rate  cutting  versus  wider 
ranging,  perhaps  over-all  fare  reductions.  As 
noted,  as  the  umbrella  of  standard  fares  cre- 
ates more  marketing  opportunities,  pressure 
for  special  services  Is  likely  to  arise,  both 
within  and  outside  lATA;  to  the  extent  that 
the  associated  complexity  of  the  fare  struc- 
ture Is  deemed  a  problem,  lATA  should  seri- 
ously consider  more  broad  scale  fare  adjust- 
ments. Enforcement  problems  with  Inclusive 
tour  and  other  special  services  are  part  of  the 
price  that  the  airlines  sustain  by  shifting  the 
marketing  burden  to  tour  operators  and 
agents  rather  than  more  aggressively  market- 
ing their  service  themselves.  Weighing  these 
tradeoffs  is  clearly  part  of  the  critical  lATA 
business  at  hand. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  any  particular  limits  on  pricing 
strategies.  To  the  extent  that  capacity  in- 
creases over  the  near  term  turn  out  to  be 
quite  large,  imagination  and  flexibility  within 
lATA  in  its  marketing  will  be  critical,  with 
promotional  and  off  peak  discounts  perhaps 
assuming  special  Importance  over  an  Interim 
period.  The  proposed  "bulk  rates"  offered  to 
tour  operators  at  considerably  lower  levels  Is 
an  important  innovation  along  these  lines. 

In  general,  this  amounts  to  a  considerable 
exhortation  for  lATA  to  shift  its  posiUon  to- 
ward more  marketing  flexibility.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  is  time  for  lATA  to  start  to  formu- 
late its  own  conception  of  what  the  broader 
"public  interest"  is  all  about.  The  changes  in 
market  conditions  and  the  improvements  in 
technology  are  such  that  this  is  In  lATA's 
own  Interest  as  well — nothing  short  of  this 
forward-seeking,  flexible  viewpoint  will  suffice 
to  serve  the  demand  of  shippers,  c.nrrlers.  or 
governments  involved. 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY IN  THE  AMERICAN  UTILITY 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
speech.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15. 
Chairman  William  H.  Brown  m,  of  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  addressed  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute's  Affirmative  Action  Con- 
ference in  Denver,  Colo.  He  withheld  no 
punches  and  went  straight  to  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  role  of  the  utility 
industry  in  America  as  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity employer. 

The  importance  of  Chairman  Brown's 
remarks  is  in  my  opinion  so  great  that 
I  here  insert  that  speech  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  public: 
Remarks  by  William  H.  Brown  III.  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  May  15,  1969 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  address  this  gathering  today,  a  gath- 
ering designed  to  realize  In  meaningful 
terms  one  of  the  most  Important  Ideals 
of  our  times — equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment for  all  people.  I  say  Ideal  with- 
out reservation,  for  equal  employment  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  reality  today;  not  in  our  times, 
not  in  your  industry. 

The  electrical  power  industry  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  for  many  reasons — the  large 
number  of  people  employed:  the  geographical 
spread  of  the  employment:  the  monopolistic 
nature  of  the  industry;  the  tremendous 
value  of  your  assets. 

The  significance  of  the  utilities  Industry 
to  American  business  and  American  life  in- 
tensifies its  importance  as  an  equal  opportu- 
nity employer.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  in 
this  audience  subscribes  to  the  concept  of 
equal  employment  opportunity;  the  fact  oi 
your  inviting  me  to  sp>eak  here  today  indi- 
cates your  concern. 

You  should,  then  be  concerned  to  learn 
that  the  electrical  power  Industry  has  had 
one  of  the  worst  equal  employment  records 
of  all  Industry  groupings  in  America.  The 
findings  and  statistics  supplied  to  me — based 
on  the  reports  that  you  yourselves  submit- 
ted— will  graphically  demonstrate  that  the 
most  effective.methods  of  discrimination  and 
exclusion  are  being  practiced  in  your  indus- 
try. The  case  histories  give  living  shape  to 
the  story  of  exclusion  and  the  hard  facts 
of  discrimination  become  glaring  in  the  light 
of  cold  statistics. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  used  and  will  continue  to  use 
statistics,  not  for  the  purposes  of  punish- 
ment, but  to  illuminate  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination where  it  exists  and  spotlight 
imaginative,  afl^mative  employment  poli- 
cies where  they  exist.  EEOC  dwells  on  dif- 
ferences in  employment  patterns  to  prove 
that  in  almost  every  Industry,  every  city,  one  ' 
or  more  employers  who  concentrate  on  affirm- 
ative action —  not  just  affirmative  motion — 
themselves  destroy  the  myth  that  qualified 
and  qualifiable  minorities  are  not  avail- 
able. 

When  we  publicize  such  disparities  we  are 
not  setting  quotas  for  the  employers  on  the 
short  end  of  the  comparison.  But  we  are 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  and  certainly 
firms  which  pride  themselves  on  being  EEO 
employers,  or  send  representatives  to  meet- 
ings such  as  this,  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  themselves.  And  this  look  has  to  be  quanti- 
tative. 

You  as  businessmen  would  not  applaud  the 
salesman  who  writes  copious  sales  plans  each 
quarter  and  then  doesn't^Hellver  the  sales. 


You  would  call  him  In,  show  him  how  Mike 
In  the  next  sales  unit  In  the  same  district' 
is  doing  much  t>etter  and  challenge  him  to 
do  likewise.  That  is  essentially  what  EEOC 
does  with  employment  statistics  in  a  context 
such  as  a  White  House  meeting,  a  public 
hearing  or  this  session. 

In  June  of  1968,  the  facts  of  exclusion  and 
underutlllzation  were  presented  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  industries  at  a  White  House  meeting 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  EEOC.  At  that  time,  the 
utilities  industries — and  particularly  the 
electric  power  companies — were  informed 
that  according  to  1966  and  1967  data,  they 
were  the  worst  employer  of  minorities  of  any 
industry  grouping. 

At  that  time — 

Electric  companies  employed  only  41  black 
managers  out  of  almost  30.000. 

Out  of  15.000  technicians,  only  59  were 
black. 

Of  over  6,000  sales  workers.  27  were  black. 

In  the  nation's  11  largest  electric  compa- 
nies, employing  over  8,000  officials  and  man- 
agers, in  1966,  13  were  black;  in  1967.  12 
were  black— and  both  years  6  were  employed 
by  one  company. 

And  for  Spanish  Americans,  the  picture 
was  no  less  bleak — these  11  largest  companies 
employed  them  as  only  0.3''.  of  their  total 
workforce.  .  . 

At  that  time  these  statistics  were  pre- 
sented to  your  industry — possibly  to  many  of 
you  personally,  my  predecessor  as  Ch.Urman 
of  EEOC  said.  "We  do  not  believe  this  is  a 
picture  of  which  you  will  be  proud,  col- 
lectively or — with  few  exceptions — individu- 
ally. The  exceptions  to  the  patterns  are  en- 
couraging in  kind  but  discpuraging  in  num- 
ber. One  matter  is  clear;  these  hours  we 
spend  today  in  conference  will  mean  very 
little  if  they  do  not  lead  to  action  Such 
action  is  possible  only  with  the  commitment 
of  top  industry  management.  Your  presence 
here  today.  I  think,  implies  that  commit- 
ment. But  cornmitment  which  is  unfulfilled 
may  be  apathy,  if  not  self-deception.  And 
that  is  why  we  hope  that  the  programs  we 
will  discuss  today  will  help  you  translate 
your  commitment  into  action." 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  EEOC  has  now 
changed:  the  patterns  of  minority  exclusion 
and  under-utllizatlon  In  the  electric  compa- 
nies, apparently  and  unfortunately,  has 
changed  only  marglnallv  at  best.  Br.sed  on 
reports  for  1968  and  1969  submitted  to  the 
EEOC  by  115  members  of  the  Edison  Electri- 
cal Institute  employing  the  large  majority 
of  the  total  workforce  in  the  electric  power 
industry,  your  industry  still  inhabits  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  terms  of  mlnorltv  utili- 
zation. 

This  conference  is  devoted  to  affirmative 
action.  I  hope  it  will  not  celebrate  the  affirm- 
ative motion  that  results  of  the  past  year 
indicate  has  been  going  on. 

The  figures  I  will  relate  will  show  better 
than  any  words  the  continuing  failure  of  the 
electric  power  industry  to  comply  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

Blacks,  who  comprise  almost  12  percent  of 
the  nation,  make  up  only  4.8  percent  of  115 
electric  companies"  employment  and  hold 
only  2.8  percent  of  white  collar  Jobs  in  1969. 
These  figures  are  up  only  slightly  from  4.1 '7 
and  2.1 ' ,  a  year  ago. 

As  one  descends  the  job  .scale,  as  the  Jobs 
become  less  desirable— and  lower  paylne — 
and  as  upward  mobility  becomes  increasingh- 
difficult,  suddenly,  there  the  black  workers 
show  up.  Tlius.  less  than  half  of  one  iiercent 
of  managerial  and  professional  Jobs  are  filled 
by  blacks  compared  to  over  5  percent  of  the 
clerical  Jobs.  The  same  is  true  in  the  blue 
collar  area:  while  fully  a  quarter  of  the 
laborers  are  black,  less  than  2';  of  craftsmen, 
foremen  and  kindred  workers  are. 
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OitMs   undarutlllsatlon    of   minorities   In 

your  Industry  is  not  llmltMl  to  blacks  alone 

Spanish  Sumamed  Americans  hold  only  1.2% 
of  total  Jobs  and  comprise  only  one-balf  of 
one  percent  of  the  officials,  managers  and 
professionals.  Women  are  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  clerical  category— almost 
40,000  are  employed  In  that  category  com- 
pared to  about  3,000  for  all  other  categories 
combined. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  from  this  recital  of  sta- 
tistics that  In  the  aggregate,  your  Indus- 
try Is  one  of  the  poorest  performers  In 
the  Held  of  minority  and  female  employ, 
ment.  However,  I  have  hardly  begun;  the 
scene  Is  actually  much  more  frightening  be- 
cause a  few  Isolated  companlee  hide  the  in- 
excusable records  of  the  rest : 

Eighty- three  of  lis  reporting  companies  In 
your  Institute  have  no  blacks  classified  as 
officials  or  managers:  34  have  no  women. 

In  64  of  the  companies,  there  are  no  black 
professionals  and  no  female  professionals  In 
26. 

There  are  no  black  technicians  In  64  com- 
panies, no  black  sales  personnel  In  72. 

Women  are  completely  absent  from  the 
technician  category  In  35  companies;  from 
-  the -eraf  tsmen  category  In  104  companies. 
I  -cannot  accept  the  excuse,  from  any  of 
these  companies  which  are  such  painfully 
good  examples  of  exclusion,  that  qualified 
minorities  and  women  Just  could  not  be 
found. 

One  large  company  In  a  southern  town 
which  Is  36%  black  reports  no  blacks  in  any 
of  its  white  collar  positions. 

In  a  mldwestem  city  with  17.5%  of  its 
population  black,  the  electric  company  has 
no  black  manager,  professional  or  salesman. 
A  major  Western  utility  company  In  a  city 
whose  black  population  Is  over  10  percent  has 
only  1  black  manager  out  of  almost  1900  and 
only  20  professionals  out  of  2,000. 

In  a  Southwestern  city  In  which  almost 
6%  of  the  labor  force  Is  Spanish  American, 
one  electric  company  has  no  official,  no  sales- 
^  man,  one  professional  and  three  technicians 
who  are  Spanish  Sumamed  Americans  out 
of  624  employees  In  those  categories. 

Another  company  In  the  same  town  has 
not  one  Spanish  Sumamed  American  em- 
ployee. 

These  statistics  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  electric  power  Indiistry,  which  show  one 
or  two  or  ten  or  twenty  blacks — and  often 
none — In  Job  classifications  which  encompass 
thousands  of  workers,  cast  more  than  a 
shadow  on  your  industry's  protestation  of 
vigorous  policies  and  progress.  Words  and 
good  Intentions  cannot  act  as  a  substitute 
for  the  provision  of  better  Jobs  with  better 
prospects  for  minorities  and  women. 

In  the  1968  White  Ho\ise  meeting,  one  com- 
pany was  singled  out.  Although  It  was  far 
from  a  model  employer  of  minorities  at  high- 
er Job  levels,  it  was  at  least  far  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  Industry.  It  still  Is  and  it  is  the 
only  company  which  goes  a  way  towards 
proving  that  qualified  and  quallflable 
minorities  and  wtxnen  can  be  fotmd. 

Almost  half  of  the  increase  in  minority 
employment  at  the  managerial  level  between 
1968  and  1969  as  among  all  115  companies  is 
accounted  for  by  this  one  company. 

This  company  employs  40%  of  all  black 
craftsmen  in  the  Industry  whUe  employ- 
ing less  than  10%  of  total  craftsmen. 

Blacks  accoxinted  for  almost  half  of  its 
new  hires  In  the  craftsmen  category  which 
encompasses  more  than  '4  of  its  total  work- 
force. 

If  this  company  Is  removed  from  the  aggre- 
gate dau.  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
change  In  minority  employment  for  the  other 
114  companies  from  1968  to  1969. 

One  of  the  excuses  offered  for  this  state 
is  the  practices  of  unions.  Undoubtedly 
unions  do  contribute  to  this  picture.  But  f 
want  to  point  out  that  unions  have  nothing 


to  do  with  the  white  collar  situation,  and 
the  white  collar  situation  is  infinitely  worse 
than  the  blue  collar  situation.  If  the  com- 
panlee which  profess  equal  employment  poli- 
cies were  to  Implement  such  policies  in  the 
white  collar  categories,  is  there  really  any 
doubt  that  the  unions  would  believe  the 
companies  were  serious  in  the  areas  where 
collective  bargaining  agreements  prevail? 

I  would  like  now  to  take  this  audience  one 
step  further  along  the  road  of  illtunlnatlon. 
Instead  of  overwhelming  you  with  numbers, 
I  want  to  paint  for  you  the  picture  of  actual 
oases  of  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  the  electric  power 
Industry. 

Recently,  the  EEOC  ruled  on  complaints 
lodged  against  some  of  the  largest  electrical 
power  companies  in  this  country.  Their  poU- 
cles  and  practices  were  found  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  Title  vn.  The  companies  were 
perfect  examples  of  institutionalized  dis- 
crimination, in  both  their  physical  plant 
and  their  Job  structure.  Investigators  found 
segregated  rest  rooms,  segregated  lines  of 
progression  and  separate  employee  benefits 
such  as  retirement  plans  and  pension  funds. 
Carelessness  or  lack  of  awareness  can 
create  the  same  results  as  overt  discrimina- 
tion. Seniority  lines,  testing  procedures, 
training  programs  and  promotion  systems 
often  operate  to  keep  out  minorities  or  freeze 
them  at  the  lowest  Job  levels  with  no  up- 
ward mobility. 

Isn't  it  all  a  little  unbelievable  in  Amer- 
ica In  1969? 

Unbelievable  that  by  design  or  by  negli- 
gence human  beings  still  don't  have  the  right 
to  use  facilities  freely;  or  to  be  promoted  on 
merit:  or  to  compete  freely  for  Jobs;  or  to 
accrue  the  benefits  others  receive — all  merely 
because  of  race  or  religion  or  national  origin 
or  sex?  Regardless  of  whether  the  intent  of 
the  President  of  those  utilities  was  for  all 
employees  to  have  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, his  failure — by  virtue  of  unconcern 
or  negligence— to  see  that  his  intentions 
were  effected,  produced  the  situation  I  have 
described. 

Just  as  top  management  must  be  held  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  company  profits  and 
quality  of  output,  so  must  they  be  for  per- 
sonnel action  and  employee  relations.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  concern  for  keeping  expenses 
down,  there  must  be  an  equal  concern  that 
non-discriminatory  employment  standards 
are  being  adequately  maintained  throughout 
the  total  organization. 

Your  companlee  shoiUd  establlfh  whatever 
procedures  and  periodic  checks  are  necesFarv 
to  enforce  those  standards  Just  as  you  estab- 
ll.<!h  cost  accounting  orocedures.  And  each 
company  shoiild  take  the  same  vigorous  and 
severe  action  against  employees  whose  dis- 
criminatory behavior  violates  companv 
policy  as  it  would  against  employees  who 
carelessly  squander  profits. 

The  depressing  array  of  statistics  I  havp 
just  finished  relating  outlines  the  debilitat- 
ing lack  of  effective  EEO  policies  in  vrur 
industry  by  detailing  the  lack  of  real  results. 
Tou  met  with  the  EEOC  last  year  li  an  at- 
tempt to  find  avenues  lor  improvement:  th«v 
have  obviously  not  yet  been  found.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  meeting  will  give  you  the  Im- 
peti«  to  change  and  the  tools  with  which  to 
effect  that  change. 

When  top  management  of  the  electric 
companies  applies  Itself  seriously  to  imple- 
mentation of  EEO  policies;  when  it  responds 
to  the  statistics  In  Its  own  companies,  and 
the  unlawful  practices  which  exist  in  its  of- 
fices and  create  those  statistics,  then  and 
only  then  will  the  bleak  employment  picture 
of  the  present  change — and  very  quickly. 

And  once  It  has  really  begun  to  change— 
at  all  levels,  not  Just  at  the  entry  level— the 
going  is  easy.  Improvement,  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  minorities  In  meaningful  Jobs  is  in 
Itself  a  tool.  Under-representation  of  mi- 
norities bears  heavily  on  credibUity- how  can 
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a  company  be  an  Equal  OpportutUty  Em- 
ployer, as  so  many  advertise,  when  their 
workforce  above  the  lowest  blue  colLw  level 
is  virtually  all  white?  Minority  representa- 
tion- in  the  workforce  today  bears  heavily 
on  the  chances  of  recruitment  success  in 
the  future.  Just  as  there  U  a  "take-off"  point 
for  an  underdeveloped  economy,  when  It  will 
start  to  prosper  without  extra  aid,  there  is 
one  for  a  company,  when  it  will  no  longer 
need  to  make  a  special  effort  at  "communi- 
cation" because  the  minority  contingent  of 
its  workforce  will  recruit  through  the  In- 
formal  channels  by  which  word  of  most  Job 
openings  Is  disseminated.  This  work  must  be 
started;  we  cannot  accept  excuses  any  long- 
er; the  statistics  must  change  and  the  "take- 
off" point  must  be  reached. 

The  White  House  meeUng  last  year  was 
a  call  to  action— a  recital  of  grim  statistics 
and  a  challenge  to  change  them.  You  have 
not  met  that  challenge. 

You  caimot  in  all  conscience  continue  to 
attend  such  meetings  as  this  and  then  re- 
turn to  your  offices  to  do  what  results  In 
nothing. 

A  year  ago  at  the  White  House,  it  was  noted 
that  the  time-consuming  compliance  process 
might  be  the  Inevitable  alternative  if  real 
action  were  not  forthcoming  from  your  In- 
dustry on  a  less  formal  basU.  I  do  not  mean 
to  threaten— and  the  Commission  presently 
lacks  real  enforcement  power— but  do  want 
to  make  a  simple  statement  of  fact  We  have 
seen  in  the  intervening  year  what  must  have 
been  more  motion  than  action  by  most  of 
you  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  see  another 
such  year  go  by. 
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CAPITOL  HILL  RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permissjon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol 
Hill  food  workers  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  achieving  some 
semblance  of  justice  in  their  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

True  to  the  unenlightened  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  last  century  frwn  which  most 
of  his  policies  spring,  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect, through  his  agent  has,  on  trumped 
up  charges,  fired  WendeU  Qulnn.  a  leader 
of  the  employees  association.  How  can 
Congress  keep  a  straight  face  when  this 
outrage  is  permitted  here  and  other  em- 
ployers are  required  by  congressional  act 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  and  not  fire 
people  for  belonging  to  a  union? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  while  the  Capi- 
tol Architect  squanders  millions  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars  on  wasteful  projects 
he  has  denied  to  these  food  workers  not 
only  what  the  very  lowest  standards  caU 
a  living  wage,  but  also  the  slight  in- 
crease he  himself  promised  them  last 
November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  serve  food  to 
Senators  who  "have  to  eat  too"  have  to 
eat  t3o,  also. 


CAPITOL  HILL  RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 


(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
walkout  of  cafeteria  employees  in  the 
other  body  is  a  prelude  of  disruptive  ac- 


tion we  must  also  anticipate  on  the 
House  side  if  their  legitimate  grievances 
continue  to  go  unheeded.  Time  griev- 
ances are  as  follows: 

GBXEVANCn 

Failure  to  comply  with  prevailing  wage 
rates  of  Federal  Wage  Board. 

Executive  Order  No.   10988,  violated 
with  threats  of  dismissals  and  reprisals 
if  employees  Join  association. 
Monday  sick  rule. 
No  job  security. 

No  written  record  of  employees'  rights. 
Employees  working  6  days  a  week  to 
have  a  40-hour  workweek. 

Employing  part  time  employees  to 
avoid  paying  overtime  for  Saturday 
work. 

Coffee  shop  workers  denied  privilege 
of  working  every  other  week  on  Saturday. 
Job  description  not  specified  as   to 
duties. 

A  grievance  board  to  file  complaints 
that  are  not  connected  with  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee. 
Lunch  period  inadequate. 
No  telephone  calls  between  noon  and 
2  p.m. 
Receiving  pay  In  the  afternoon. 
Complaints  to  management  with  res- 
ignation slips. 

Bus  girl  working  in  counter  position 
and  not  justly  compensated. 

Racial  bias  in  pay  scale,  lunch  and 
coffee  breaks. 

In  promotions,  ample  consideration  is 
not  given  to  seniority. 

Cafeteria  workers  are  not  given  chance 
at  job  openings  in  accounting  section. 
Cafeteria  staff  should  be  increased. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  su- 
pervises all  restaurants  on  the  Hill  and 
the  legislative  committees  of  jurisdiction, 
must  face  the  fact  that  thek  employees 
are  at  the  end  of  their  patience.  The 
public  policy  of  our  Federal  Government 
supports  fair  labor  standards  and  these 
employees  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  their  rights  within  this  context.  For 
too  long  racism,  cronyism,  and  planta- 
tionism  have  brought  discredit  upon  the 
administration  of  the  Capitol's  restau- 
rants. This  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol 
Hill  food  workers  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  achieving  some 
semblance  of  Justice  in  their  wages  and 
worting  conditions. 

True  to  the  unenlightened  labor  pol- 
icies of  the  last  century  from  which  most 
of  the  Federal  Government  labor  policies 
spring,  the  Capitol  Architect,  through  his 
agent  has  on  flimsy  and  unsubstantiated 
charges,  fired  Wendell  Qulnn,  a  leader  of 
the  employees'  association.  How  can  Con- 
gress Justify  this  outrage  when  private 
and  public  employers  are  required  by 
congressional  act  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
and  not  fire  people  for  belonging  to  a 
union? 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  serve  food  to 
Senators  who  "have  to  eat,  too"  are 
equally  entitled  to  a  living  wage  that 
they,  too  "might  eat." 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
a  tragedy  that  in  this  day  and  age — the 
employees  of  the  restauitmt  serving  the 
top  officials  of  this  country — should  have 
to  resort  to  a  walkout  to  dramatize  their 


poor  working  conditions.  This  incident 
takes  on  the  shape  of  the  Charleston  Hos- 
pital strike— in  its  absurdity.  A  man  be- 
ing fired  for  protesting  or  for  organizing 
workers  in  pursuit  of  deceit  working 
conditions  and  w«ges — ^Is  an  echo  of  a 
day  we  have  believed  was  far  past.  That 
it  should  happen  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people, 
is  beyond  my  understanding.  It  invali- 
dates all  our  so-called  nobel  attempts  to 
represent  and  to  serve  the  laboring  man 
as  well  as  the  special  interest  groups. 
Now,  in  this  incident,  we  have  become  our 
own  special  interest  group,  so  where  does 
one  go  to  find  a  concern  for  the  public 
interest  when  the  Congress  itself  has 
failed  to  be  responsive  to  its  duty? 

Surely  the  Congress  should  reward 
their  loyal  employees  who  serve  them — 
and  this  reward  need  not  be  extraordi- 
nary—but it  should  be  within  the  ac- 
cepted notion  of  fringe  benefits,  decent 
wages,  hours  and  working  ocwiditions. 
The  credibility  of  the  Congress  legislat- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  common  man 
becomes  totally  meaningless  when  the 
workers  in  its  own  cafeteria  cannot  find 
audience  for  reasonable  demands. 

In  these  troublesome  times  of  urban 
strife  and  discontent,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  noble  gesture  if  this  great  body  would 
set  precedent  by  settling  these  differ- 
ences as  soon  as  possible. 


CAPITOL  HILL  RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  hardship  and  di£a- 
cultles  now  being  experienced  by  the 
employees  of  the  Senate  cafeteria  and 
the  employees  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives cafeteria.  I  further  wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  others  who  decry 
the  questionable  and  arbitrary  act  of  the 
Capitol  Architect  who  fired  Wendell 
Quinn  for  his  activities  in  organizing 
cafeteria  workers  to  improve  their  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  Senate  cafeteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vehemently  oppose  the 
exploitation  of  laboring  people  every- 
where in  the  world.  I  especially  deplore 
the  exploitation  of  laboring  people  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Wages  of  many  cafe- 
teria employees  of  this  Congress  are  less 
than  the  national  minimum  wages.  This 
body  has  an  obligation  to  provide  decent 
working  conditions  and  living  wages  to 
its  employees.  This  body  should  instruct 
the  Capitol  Architect  to  rehire  Mr. 
Quinn  immediately  and  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  cafeteria  employees  to  im- 
prove their  conditions. 


CAPITOL  HILL  RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks^ 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  para- 
doxical that  Congress,  which  tells  other 
employers  the  minimum  terms  and  con- 


ditions under  which  they  should  bargain 
with  their  employees,  Itself  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  those  conditions  and 
terms. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Capitol  Hill  food  workers  are  not  guar- 
anteed these  minimum  rights  that  we 
insist  other  employers  of  our  country 
recognize  and  protect.  I  believe  Congress 
ought  to  be  purer  than  Caesar's  wife.  I 
think  we  ought  to  instruct  the  Capitol 
Architect  to  recognize  the  rights  of  these 
employees,  and  protect  those  rights, 
rather  than  to  derogate  them. 


CAFETERIA  WORKERS  PROTEST 
WORKING  CONDITIONS    -, 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs),  and  those  who  have 
followed  the  gentleman  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House,  in  commenting  on  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  under  which  the  food 
workers  on  Capitol  HUl  are  compelled  to 
work.  This  is  supposed  to  be  1969,  but 
when  one  views  the  shocking  wages  and 
employment  conditions  of  those  who 
serve  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate — employees 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
one  would  think  that  the  year  was  1869. 
It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  time  for  the  House  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order. 


PROJECT  COMMITMENT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  project  in  my 
congressional  district  that  may  point 
some  useful  directions  for  ceding  with 
the  conflict-ridden  area  of  race  relations 
in  our  country.  Solutions  to  problems 
of  race  are  not  simple  as  the  Kerner 
report  of  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
made  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  effort  to  meet  this 
challenge  is  Project  Commitment,  an  in- 
terfaith  human  relations  program 
launched  in  January  of  this  year  at  the 
Center  for  Continuing  Education  of  the 
University  of  Notre  E>ame. 

Headed  by  Dr.  James  P.  Danehy,  a 
University  of  Notre  Dame  chemistry  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  South  Bend- 
Port  Wayne  Diocesan  Human  Relations 
Commission,  Project  Commitment  Is  di- 
rected toward  mobilizing  the  energies 
and  ideas  of  representatives  of  some  34 
selected  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
congregations  in  the  South  Bend-Mish- 
awaka-Elkhart  area  of  Indiana — peo- 
ple chosen  by  pastors,  rabbis,  and  lay 
boards  for  their  capacity  for  leadership. 

As  Dr.  Danehy  explains  It: 

This  project  is  an  attempt  to  take  white 
people  who  have  not  yet  developed  convic- 
tions concerning  their  responsibilities  for 
interracial    and    interrellgious    Jiistice.    and 
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to  give  them  the  motivation  to  go  back  to 
their  congregations  and  parishes  and  change 
prejudicial  social  patterns.  And.  although 
it  is  an  ■integrated"  program.  It  Is  primarily 
a  program  aimed  at  changing  whites;  black 
people  taking  part  primarily  as  resource 
people. 

Dr.  Danehy  explains  that  Project  Com- 
mitment is  based  on  two  assimiptions: 

One  is  that  white  people  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  hastening  the  change  in  attitude 
of  their  brothers  toward  the  black  minority. 
Ttxe  other  is  that  full  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  religious  motivation. 

Project  Commitment  has  had  staff 
assistance  from  the  South  Bend-Mish- 
awaka  chapter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews— NCCJ — 
and  financing  through  participating 
congregations  and  other  interested 
groups-  and  individuals  in  the  area. 

Recently.  Project  Commitment  con- 
cluded a  series  of  eight  consecutive 
weekly  meetings  attended  by  up  to  20 
,  representatives  of  different  denomina- 
.  tlon^.]And  faiths.  At  each  meeting  expert 
speaikers — black  and  white,  young  and 
old — addressed  themselves  to  some  phase 
of  commimlty  life  in  which  racial  atti- 
tudes play  a  significant  part;  this  was 
followed  by  group  discussion. 

In  this  program  topics  included:  "The 
Psychology  of  Prejudice."  "Power  and 
the  Lack  of  Power."  "Education."  "Hous- 
ing," "Employment,"  "Examples  of  Com- 
munity Effort  in  the  Area  of  Race  Rela- 
tions,'  'The  Responsibility  of  Religious 
Communities  To  Facilitate  Social 
Change,"  and  "The  Crime  Behind  the 
Crime  in  the  Streets." 

A  similar  program  with  its  fresh  ap- 
proach to  racial  issues  was  first  tried  out 
by  the  archdiocese  of  Detroit,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Cardinal-designate  John 
I>earden.  Since  then  the  concept  has 
been  tested  in  other  cities,  usually  und^ 
Catholic  auspices. 

The  South  Bend  project,  however,  is 
the  first  ever  attempted  on  an  interfaith 
basis.  Eventually,  Project  Commitment 
hopes  to  involve  every  congregation  in 
the  Indiana  coimties  of  St.  Joseph,  Elk- 
hart, Marshall,  and  Kosciusko,  as  well  as 
Cass  and  Berrien  Counties  in  Michigan. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
ligious and  lay  leaders  in  Port  Wayne, 
Ind.,  are  planning  a  Project  Commitment 
program  there,  and  the  Indiana  Inter- 
denominational Commission  on  Human 
Equality,  based  in  Indianapolis,  is  pro- 
moting the  project  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  goal  of  Project 
Commitment  Is  to  develop  a  sense  of 
solidarity  and  common  responsibility 
among  people  of  all  races  and  religious 
denominations.  It  represents  a  construc- 
tive, grassroots  approach  to  racial  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Project  Commitment  effort.  It  Is  a  tangi- 
ble foUowup  to  the  warnings  issued  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  last  year.  Other  com- 
munities in  America  may  find  the  Proj- 
ect Commitment  approach  worthy  of 
emulation. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  on 
the  problems  of  the  workers  in  both  the 
Senate  cafeteria  and  In  the  other  food 
services  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  believe — and 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  will  join  with  me  in  this 
thought — that  we  should  request  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
of  the  other  body  to  repwrt  to  this  bDdy 
on  what  is  occurring  in  terms  of  wages 
being  paid,  the  hours  being  worked,  and 
the  services  that  &re  being  required  of 
these  workers. 

We  have  heard  from  time  to  time,  and 
there  have  been  many  comments,  as  to 
the  fact  that  these  men  are  not  being 
paid  any  more  than  the  bare  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour,  and  that  often 
they  are  required  to  hold  two  jobs.  This 
becomes  impossible  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  serve  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  other  body  on  a  very  ir- 
regular schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  of 
the  other  body  will  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  this  situation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saying  that 
we  must  put  our  house  in  order.  It  is 
certainly  a  disgrace  that  we  are  trying 
to  tell  the  other  employers  in  the  United 
States  what  they  should  be  paying  their 
people,  and  defining  wage  and  hour  laws, 
and  then  find  that  we  are  not  complying 
with  them  ourselves. 


CAFETERIA  WORKERS  PROTEST 
WORKING  CONDITIONS 

•  Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   Hotise   for    1 


CAFETERIA  WORKERS  PROTEST 
WORKING  CONDITIONS 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
justice  to  our  restaurant  and  the  cafe- 
teria employees.  I  ilse  to  urge  justice,  and 
also  to  assure  myself  quicker  service  when 
I  go  downstairs  for  lunch  in  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  was  advised  of  the  situation,  and 
talked  to  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
the  Wage  Board  setup  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
wage  orders  for  the  cafeteria  employees 
are.  At  one  time  he  did  recommend  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Wage 
Board  rates  should  be,  but  he  informed 
me  that  at  the  present  time  he  is  not  even 
required,  and  does  not  certify  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Wage 
Board  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia receive.  So  I  think  that  we  should 
take  some  steps  to  see  that  at  least  the 
employees  of  the  cafeteria  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  Capitol  are  receiving  Wage 
Board  rates,  at  least,  that  are  paid  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe  they  should 
receive  that  at  least,  but  I  also  believe 
they  should  not  just  be  made  to  take 


what  is  thrust  upon  them.  There  should 
be  some  meaningful  labor  relations  leg- 
islation that  will  protect  their  rights  to 
do  so. 

I  thihk  we  are  too  patronizing  to  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  present  their  re- 
quests and  they  are  entitled  to  be  bar- 
gained with.  I  do  not  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  fired  when  they  speak  up  for 
their  rights. 


SEEK  A  MUTUAL  MORATORIUM  ON 
MIRV 

'Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  Representative  John 
Anderson  and  102  cosponsors  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  seek  a  mutual 
moratorium  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
development  of  MIRV's— multiple  inde- 
pendently-targetable  re-entry  vehicles. 

This  resolution  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  promptly  enter  into  strategic 
arms  limitation  discussions  with  the 
Soviets.  It  also  urges  him  to  declare  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  further  flight  testing  of  MIRV's  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  do  so. 

The  United  States  defends  against  nu- 
clear attack  by  deterrence.  The  greatest 
current  threat  to  our  deterrent  forces  is 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  might  de- 
ploy enough  missiles  with  suflBciently 
large  and  accurate  warheads  to  threaten 
the  ability  of  our  land  based  forces  to 
survive  a  surprise  attack.  To  defend 
against  this  threat  President  Nixon  had 
proposed  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  to  protect  our  ICBM's  and  air 
bases.  But  there  is  a  safer  and  more  sure 
method  of  protecting  our  forces  against 
the  threat  of  Soviet  MIRV's. 

That  method  is  to  secure  an  enforce- 
able arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  prohibiting  either  side  from  de- 
ploying these  multiple  warheads  on  their 
missiles. 

Whether  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  such 
an  enforceable  ban  on  MIRV  deployment 
depends  in  part  on  how  far  both  nations 
proceed  with  development  and  testing  of 
these  weapons. 

At  the  present  time  satellites  can  count 
and  locate  missile  silos  and  other  mili- 
tary targets.  But  these  satellites  can- 
not see  through  the  concrete  silo  doors 
or  the  shrouds  which  cover  missile  nose 
cones.  Thus  satellites  cannot  determine 
whether  a  missile  is  equipped  with  a  sin- 
gle warhead  or  with  multiple  warheads. 

Thus  intrusive  on-site  Inspection  will 
be  required  to  police  an  agreement  lim- 
iting MIRV  deployment  if  either  side 
proceeds  so  far  with  its  testing  that  the 
other  side  caimot  be  certain  that  the 
MIRV  warheads  are  not  being  secretly 
deployed. 

Because  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S  Jl.  are  well  along  in  their  test- 
ing programs  for  these  weapons,  the 
point  at  which  they  may  be  deployable 
is  very  near.  As  this  time  runs  out,  it  Is 
increasingly  urgent  that  both  sides,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  seek  a 
moratorium  on  further  testing.  If  they 
do  not,  the  possibility  of  an  enforceable 
agreement  limiting  MIRV  may  be  fore- 
closed. 
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Accordingly,  it  is  urgent  that  we  seek 
such  a  moratorium. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  than  100  cosponsors  for  this  reso- 
lution indicates  the  recognition  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  the  gravity  of  the  MIRV  issue 
and  the  urgency  with  which  it  must  be 
regarded. 

I  believe  that  the  President  and  the 
public  should  note  this  congressional 
concern  and  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  seek  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets on  the  banning  of  MIRV's. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  a  summary  of  the  remarks 
I  delivered  on  the  MIRV  issue  last  week, 
and  the  press  statement,  resolution  text, 
and  complete  list  of  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution : 

StTMMAHT  Statement  on  MIRV  by  Jeftert 
CoHELAN,  June  24,  1969 
I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  United 
States  should  at  this  time  halt  all  testing 
of  our  MIRV  system,  and  that  further 
testing  should  be  deferred  at  least  until 
the  arms  limitation  talks  begin,  and  longer 
if  the  Soviets  refrain  from  testing  their 
multiple  warhead  systems.  And  in  any  event 
the  United  States  should  strongly  press  for 
mutual  mortatorlum  on  MIRV's  In  these 
talks. 

I  recognize  that  not  all  Members  of  this 
body  share  this  conviction.  Moreover,  I 
recognize  that  not  all  Members  of  this  body 
are  as  familiar  with  the  MIRV  Issues  as  they 
would  like  to  be.  Accordingly,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  outline  the  issues 
as  I  see  them,  and  to  explain  the  reasons 
underlying  my  conclusions. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  AST 

At  the  outset  it  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand how  very  far  along  in  MIRV  develop- 
ment we  are,  and  to  understand  what  It  Is 
that  we  know  about  Soviet  developments  In 
this  area. 

The  United  States  has  present  plans  to 
use  MIRV's  on  two  types  of  missiles — the 
Mlnuteman  in  land-based  ICBM's  and  the 
Poseidon  submarine-based  missiles.  These 
plans  call  for  the  deployment  of  MIRV's  on 
500  out  of  1,064  of  OUT  ICBM's  and  on  496 
of  the  666  missiles  on  our  nuclear  subma- 
rines. The  Minuteman  III  Is  a  new  last  stage 
which  will  be  fitted  on  the  existing  missile 
launchers  for  the  Minuteman  force.  The 
Minuteman  in  will  carry  one  to  three  war- 
heads and  Is  assiuned  to  contain  sophisti- 
cated penetration  aids  like  chaff  and  decoys. 
The  Poseidon  will  carry  10  to  15  warheads, 
and  can  apparently  also  carry  penetration 
aids. 

Minuteman  in  missiles  are  expected  to 
cost  about  910  million  each.  The  Poseidon 
missiles  are  expected  to  cost  between  (7 
and  $10  million  each.  It  will  also  cost  about 
$80  million  to  overhaul  and  convert  each  of 
the  31  Polaris  nuclear  submarines  to  carry 
the  large  Poseidon  missiles.  Thus  total  MIRV 
costs  may  be  on  the  order  of$10to$15  bU- 
llon,  without  Including  research  and  devel- 
opment costs. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
there  Is  $2,074,000,000  for  the  Minuteman 
III  and  Poseidon  programs.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  amounts  In  the  budget  for 
the  Safeguard  ABM. 

The  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  m  MIRV's 
both  employ  a  bus  concept.  This  means  that 
one  propulsion  and  guidance  mechanism  di- 
rects all  of  the  Individual  warheads  carried 
by  the  missiles.  After  the  main  missile  boost- 
ers have  cut  off.  the  propulsion  unit  on  the 
bus  makes  minute  adjustments  In  speed  and 
direction,  and  after  each  of  these  adjxist- 


ments  releases  another  warhead,  directing  It 
to  a  differefat  target. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  at  the  present  time 
testing  at  least  two  different  concepts  em- 
ploying multiple  warheads.  In  one  concept, 
three  warheads  each  in  the  5-megaton  range 
can  be  delivered  in  a  pattern.  Intelligence 
data  available  in  the  United  States  has  not 
conclusively  determined  whether  these  war- 
heads are  Independently  targetable  or 
whether  they  are  merely  multiple  warheads 
like  the  ones  we  have  had  on  our  Polaris 
missiles  since  1962  which  deliver  three  war- 
heads In  a  fixed  shotgun-like  pattern.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  indicated  last  week,  however, 
that  even  If  the  Soviet  warheads  are  not 
Independently  targetable,  he  regards  them 
as  a  threat  to  our  ICBM's  because  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Soviet  warheads  is  much  like  the 
layout  of  our  Minuteman  fields. 

The  second  Soviet  concept  being  tested 
Involves  the  delivery  of  a  string  of  up  to  10 
warheads.  Each  of  these  warheads  would  land 
In  a  separate  location,  but  they  would  not  be 
capable  of  being  Independently  targeted. 

THE    STRATEGIC    SITUATION 

MIRV's  have  at  least  two  strategic  roles. 
MIRV's  can  Increase  the  number  of  targets 
which  can  be  struck  by  a  given  missile 
launcher  force.  And  MIRV's  can  Increase  the 
probability  that  an  enemy  ABM  will  be 
penetrated. 

MIRV's  win  affect  the  strategic  balance 
only  If  one  side  perceives  the  MIRV  warheads 
of  the  other  to  be  either  so  large,  or  so  accu- 
rate, or  so  numerous,  as  to  be  able  to  destroy 
a  significant  portion  of  its  land-based  ICBM's 
in  a  first  strike,  and  thereby  threaten  the 
credibility  of  its  deterrent. 

Thus  the  crucial  question  with  regard  to 
the  MIRV  is  whether  one  side  sees  its  ad- 
versary's MIRV  as  a  hard  target — ICBM — 
killer.  If  so  that  side  may  perceive  a  threat 
to  Its  deterrent  and  may  have  to  take  steps 
to  maintain  its  assured  destruction  capabil- 
ity. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  and  the  Pres- 
ident have  seen  the  possible  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  SS-9  ICBM's  with 
MIRV's  as  potential  hard  target  killers  and 
not  as  mere  ABM  penetrators.  Accordingly, 
the  administration  has  perceived  a  threat  to 
the  land-based  portion  of  our  deterrent 
forces,  and  has  recommended  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  to  add  to  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  Soviet  views  our 
plans  to  deploy  JilIRV  warheads  on  our  Min- 
uteman in  ICBM's  and  on  our  Poseidon  sub- 
marine-launched missiles.  There  is  Informa- 
tion in  the  public  domain  which  might  In- 
duce the  Soviets  to  fear  our  MIRV's  as  first- 
strike  weapons,  and  there  Is  other  evidence 
which  might  convince  the  Soviets  our  MIRV's 
did  not  pose  such  a  threat. 

It  Is  clear  that  U.S.  experimentation  with 
MIRV  began,  not  to  develop  a  system  to 
penetrate  antimissile  defenses,  but  to  de- 
velop a  system  to  Increase  the  number  of 
military  targets  we  could  strike  with  our 
given  force  of  mlseille  launches.  In  July  1968. 
Dr.  John  Poster  testified  to  the  Senate: 

"The  MIRV  concept  was  originally  gen- 
erated to  Increase  our  targeting  capability 
rather  than  to  penetrate  ABM  defenses.  In 
*Ml-62  planning  for  targeting  the  Minute- 
man  force.  It  was  found  that  the  total  niim- 
ber  of  aim  points  exceeded  the  number  of 
Minuteman  missiles." 

Since  there  are  scarcely  200  Soviet  cities 
worth  targeting,  and  there  were  their  plans 
for  800  Minuteman  missiles.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  these  numerous  "aim  points" 
were  missile  sites  and  other  military  tar- 
gets. However,  experimentation  in  the  early 
1960's  showed  that  with  the  guidance  sys- 
tems then  available,  MIRV's  could  not  be 
made  accurate  enough  to  effectively  take 
out  these  military  targets.  Accordingly,  the 
early  MIRV  concept  was  dropped.  But  today 


both  the  Pentagon  and  the  Soviets  are  aware 
of  the  hard  target  kill  potential  of  MIRV's. 

As  far  back  as  November  1967.  Paul  Nltze 
testified  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  with  the  same  accuracies,  ten 
50-klloton  warheads  were  1.2  to  1.7  times 
more  effective  In  destroying  hardened  mis- 
sile silos  than  was  a  single  10-megaton  war- 
head. And  since  1967,  high  defense  ofikclals 
have  been  making  public  statements  Indi- 
cating that  the  MIRV's  now  being  developed 
will  have  greater  accuracies  than  any  of  the 
single  warhead  missiles  now  deployed.  Pub- 
lic reports  have  Indicated  that  our  MIRV's 
are  designed  to  accuracies  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Furthermore,  public  re- 
ports also  Indicate  that  we  are  working  on 
guidance  technology  which  would  permit 
warheads  to  actually  b<Mne  in  on  missile 
silos. 

And  perhaps  most  convincingly  of  all  from 
the  Soviet's  point  of  view  Is  the  statement 
made  at  least  three  times  this  year  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  In  support  of  the  $12.4  million 
request  for  Improved  guidance  for  the  Posei- 
don MIRV.  Secretary  Laird  testified: 

This  Is  an  Important  program  since  It 
promises  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
Poseidon  missile,  thus  enhancing  Its  effec- 
tiveness against  hard  targets." 

Thus,  there  are  a  good  many  reasons 
for  the  Soviets  to  fear  that  our  MIRV  Is  a 
first-strike  weapon — just  as  we  fear  their 
MIRV  is  a   first-strike  weapon. 

Recently,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  allay 
Soviet  apprehensions,  the  Pentagon  has  been 
putting  out  information  on  the  size  of  our 
MIRV  warheads — Minuteman  III,  200  kilo- 
tons:  Poseidon,  50  kllotons.  and  their  ex- 
pected accuracies — one-quarter  mile — which 
Indicates  that  our  MIRV's  are  not  particu- 
larly good  weapons  for  destroying  missile 
sllosr  But  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  So- 
viets either  believe  the  Information  as  to 
the  size  of  the  warheads  or  as  to  the  expected 
accuracies.  Moreover,  conservative  Soviet  de- 
fense planners  would  have  to  assume  that 
our  MIRV's  were  both  larger  and  more  ac- 
curate than  we  claim  them  to  be. 

Thus,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  see  our  MIRV  deployment 
as  a  threat  to  their  land-based  deterrent  and 
that  they  will  thus  have  to  take  further  ac- 
tion to  expand  or  project  their  ICBM  forcee. 

In  presenting  this  evidence  on  the  first- 
strike  capabilities  of  our  MIRV's.  I  do  not 
contend  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  posture  with  regard  to  the  Soviets. 
But  I  do  contend  that  It  is  perfectly  plausible, 
if  not  exceedingly  likely,  that  the  Soviets  fear 
our  MIRV  as  a  potential  first-strike  weapon. 

If  they  do  not  feel  threatened  by  our 
MIRV's  they  wlU  certainly  respond  with 
further  deployments,  Just  as  we  have  done 
with  the  Safeguard  ABM.  And  thus  the  anna 
race  will  be  escalated  another  costly  notch. 

FIRST   STRIKE 

One  more  point  is  worth  making  about 
MIRV  and  the  possibility  of  a  first  strike. 
Not  only  is  MIRV  deployment  likely  to  esca- 
late the  arms  race  by  forcing  the  other  side 
to  deploy  offsetting  offensive  or  defenaive 
weapons,  but  MIRV  deployment  actually 
makes  the  likelihood  of  a  first  strike  greater. 

If  a  MIRV-equlpped  missile  Is  destroyed  on 
the  ground  in  its  silo,  several  warheads  will 
be  destroyed.  Thus,  there  is  a  considerable 
advantage  to  an  attacker  if  be  can  destroy 
MIRV  missiles  m  their  silos,  as  in  a  first- 
strike  attack. 

Furthermore,  once  a  MIRV-equlpped  mis- 
sile Is  launched,  it  has  the  potential  to 
destroy  several  of  the  enemy's  missiles  in 
their  silos.  Thus,  again  there  is  an  advantage 
to  the  side  that  launches  first. 

This  foreboding  pressure  to  strike  first  is 
further  heightened  when  one  or  both  sides 
have  city  defense  ABM  systems.  That  side 
which  has  both  MIRV  and  ABM  might  con- 
clude that  by  attacking  first,  enough  of  the 
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otbat  atdel  mlaalle  force  would  b«  destroyed 
so  that  the  ABM  would  be  effective  In 
meeting  the  diminished  retaliatory  attack  by 
the  other  side. 

Thus,  should  one  or  both  sides  deploy 
IflRV's  or  both  MIRV's  and  ABM.  In  times 
of  high  tension,  there  will  be  greater  pressure 
to  strike  first  than  there  is  now. 

ARMS  coirracL 

If  MIRV  deployment  both  makes  the 
threat  of  a  first  strike  greater  and  further 
escalates  the  arms  race.  It  seems  fair  to  ask 
what  can  be  done  to  stop  Its  deployment  by 
both  sides. 

This  question  Is,  of  course,  the  subject  of 
the  arms  limitation  talks.  But  whether  those 
talks  will  ever  have  a  realistic  opportunity 
to  discuss  and  decide  the  possibility  of  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV  deployment  Is 
in  doubt.  This  doubt  arises  for  two  caiises. 

First,  surveillance  satellites  which  are 
capable  of  counting  and  locating  ABM  and 
ICBM  missile  Bites,  are  not  capable  of  dls* 
tlngulshlng  missiles  with  MIRV  warheads 
from  those  with  single  warheads.  The  photo- 
graphic and  other  equipment  carried  by  these 
.  sate|U\es  is  not  capable  of  piercing  the 
shroud  covering  the  missile,  nor  of  seeing 
through  the  concrete  covers  of  the  missile 
silos.  Thus  without  on-site  Inspection,  It  Is 
not  possible  to  police  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment barring  MIRV  development. 

Second.  If  a  MIRV  deployment  morato- 
rium cannot  be  enforced  through  satellite 
verification,  and  on-site  Inspection  is  not 
allowed,  such  a  mutual  moratoritun  could 
only  be  enforced  if  both  sides  were  con- 
vinced that  the  other  side  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  with  Its  MIRV  testing  to 
Justify  deployment  In  secret  of  the  MIRV 
warheads. 

This  point — the  time  at  which  one  side  is 
observing  the  MIRV  test  of  the  other  con- 
cludes that  even  If  tests  were  halted  im- 
mediately they  could  no  longer  have  high 
confidence  that  the  tests  had  not  proceeded 
far  enough  that  the  MIRV  might  be  de- 
ployed secretly — is  the  point  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  point  of  no  return  in  MIRV 
testing. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  point  of  no  retxim  has  already 
been  pcwsed  In  the  U.S.  testing  program. 
If  it  has  not  already  been  passed,  it  seems 
certain  that  It  will  be  passed  If  the  tests 
are  continued  successfully  through  this 
stimmer.  By  that  time  the  tests  will  be  bet- 
ter than  half  over,  and  most  of  the  major 
tests  will  have  been  completed. 

At  this  point  the  United  States  has  con- 
ducted at  least  13  MIRV  flight  tests.  The 
tests  of  the  Poseidon  MIRV  have  been  called 
"highly  successful"  by  the  Pentagon.  The 
Mlnuteman  in  tests  have  been  stretched 
out,  but  Secretary  Laird  still  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  system  would  perform  as 
Intended  by  the  time  it  is  deployed  In  1971. 

Thus,  there  Is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  Soviets  could  ever  be  convinced  that  we 
were  not  secretly  deploying  MIRV's  even 
If  we  were  to  stop  testing  right  now.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  chance  that  they  might  be 
so  convinced.  In  order  to  offer  them  that 
chance  In  the  arms  talks,  It  might  be  that 
we  have  to  halt  testing  of  MIRV's  now  and 
provide  the  Soviets  with  the  opportunity  to 
agree  to  a  MIRV  moratorium  before  the 
point  of  no  return  is 


tucino 

In  deciding  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  defer  MIRV  testing  and  there- 
fore MIRV  deployment  for  a  while  longer, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Penta- 
gon justifies  the  MIRV  as  an  ABM  pene- 
tration system.  In  fact  in  this  year's  poe- 
ture  statement,  the  Pentagon  notes: 

"MIRV  deployment  Is  necessary  becaiise 
we  must  continue  to  plan  our  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  on  the  asstunption  that  they 
(USSR)  will  have  deployed  some  sort  of  an 


ABM  around  their  major  cities  by  the  mld- 
l»70's." 

Tet  at  this  time  we  have  no  Intelligence 
estimate  which  Indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  such  a  city  defense  ABM 
deployed  in  1971  when  the  first  U.S.  MIRV's 
will  become  operational.  In  fact,  the  lead 
time  for  city  defense  ABM  deployment  Is 
considerably  longer  .than  the  lead  time  for 
MIRV  deployment.  Thus,  we  could  actually 
wait  until  there  was  firm  evidence  of  a  Soviet 
nationwide  ABM  before  we  put  MIRV's  on 
our  missiles. 

These  leadtime  differentials,  and  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  MIRV  deployment  Is  scheduled 
for  several  years  In  advance  of  the  threat  it 
is  said  to  meet.  Indicate  that  we  could  toler- 
ate a  few  months  delay  in  MIRV  develop- 
ment with  no  loss  In  security. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  MIRV  develop- 
ment we  face  another  coetly  escalation  in 
the  arms  race  which  will  not  contribute  to 
the  Increased  security  of  either  side.  More- 
over, this  development  will  make  a  nuclear 
first  strike  strategy  considerably  more  at- 
tractive than  it  is  now. 

These  awesome  prospects  can  be  voided  if 
we  can  get  a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV 
testing  and  deplojrment  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whether  we  can  work  out  such  a 
moratorium  depends  in  part  on  not  g[Olng 
too  far  In  our  MIRV  testing.  Since  deferring 
these  tests  for  a  few  months  would  not  jeop- 
ardize the  national  security,  and  might  ac- 
tually contribute  to  that  security  should  an 
agreement  be  reached.  I  strongly  urge  the 
members  of  this  body  to  advocate  and  sup- 
port a  halt  on  U.S.  MIRV  development  pend- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  SALT  talks 
and  continuing  thereafter  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  refrains  from  testing  Its  mul- 
tiple warheads,  and  in  any  event  pressing  for 
a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV  development 
In  these  talks. 

Andbrson  and  Cobbjm  Oitxs  MIRV 
Resolution 

WASRiNcrroN,  D.C. — ^More  than  one-hun- 
dred members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  Joined  In  Introducing  a  bipartisan 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  propose 
to  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
the  flight  testing  of  MIRV  (multiple  inde- 
pendently-targetable  reentry  vehicles). 

The  resolution  was  jointly  Introduced  by 
Ck>ngres8man  John  B.  Anderson  (R-ni.) ,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference, and  Congressman  Jefferey  Cohelan 
(D-Callf.).  It  Is  Identical  to  a  resolution  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Brooke 
and  cosponsored  by  40  other  Senators. 

Anderson  and  Cohelan  told  their  col- 
leagues, "The  greatest  current  threat  to  our 
ability  to  deter  nuclear  war  Is  the  possible 
deployment  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads  capable  of  destroying 
oitf  land  based  ICBM  force.  In  order  to  In- 
duce the  Soviets  to  halt  their  MIRV  deploy- 
ment, we  are  urging  the  President  to  propose 
a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV  testing. 

"We  believe  this  Is  a  safe  and  sure  man- 
ner in  which  to  protect  our  deterrent  force. 
Certainly  it  Is  worth  a  try." 

Satellites  cannot  dlstlngiilsh  between  mis- 
siles with  single  warheads  and  those  with 
multiple  warheads.  Thus,  once  these  MIRV 
warheads  are  fully  developed  and  tested.  It 
will  require  intrusive  on-site  Inspection  to 
assure  that  multiple  warheads  are  not  being 
secretly  deployed.  It  is  probably  not  possible 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  which  would  call 
for  mutual  on-site  inspection  of  ICBM  forces. 
Thus,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
an  enforceable  limitation  on  the  deployment 
of  MIRV,  it  must  be  done  before  either  side 
is  so  far  along  in  its  testing  that  the  other 
side  might  think  that  even  if  tests  were 
halted,  MIRV's  might  still  be  deployed  In 
secret. 


Cohelan  and  Anderson  warned,  "Since  both 
the  US  and  USSR  have  been  conducting  tests 
of  these  weapons  for  some  time,  the  point 
at  which  we  may  no  longer  be  able  to  achieve 
an  enforceable  ban  on  MIRV's  is  very  close." 

The  two  Congressmen  said,  "MIRV  could 
put  the  arms  race  on  a  perpetual  one-way 
escalator.  Each  side  may  perceive  the  other 
side's  MIRV  as  a  threat  to  Its  ICBM  force, 
and  thus  to  Its  deterrent.  If  such  a  threat 
Is  perceived,  new  deployments  of  offensive  or 
defensive  weapons  will  be  required." 

"The  Pentagon  Justlfles  the  MIRV  as  an 
ABM  penetration  system.  Yet  at  this  time  we 
have  no  intelligence  estimate  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  such  a 
city  defense  ABM  deployed  In  1971  when  the 
first  BiORV  will  become  operational,"  Cohelan 
noted.  "These  lead  time  differentials  Indi- 
cate we  could  tolerate  a  few  months  delay 
In  MIRV  development  with  no  loss  in  secu- 
rity," he  added. 

Anderson  said  he  was  pleased  by  President 
Nixon's  reference  to  the  resolution  as  "a  very 
constructive  proposal"  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Administration  to  consider  a  mutual 
moratorium.  "We  are  in  no  way  attempting 
to  dictate  to  the  President,"  Anderson  added, 
"But  we  do  want  to  convey  to  him  the  sense 
of  urgency  which  we  In  the  Congress  attach 
to  the  MIRV  issue." 

Anderson  and  Cohelan  concluded,  "The 
thesis  of  the  MIRV  moratorium  resolution  Is 
that  both  sides  must  stop  development  of 
MIRV  before  it  is  deployable  and  impossible 
to  inspect  unilaterally. 

"Because  the  possibility  of  deployment  Is 
only  a  few  months  off — because  the  point  of 
no  retvim  is  Imminent — we  must  act  with  a 
sense  of  mission  and  urgency. 

"The  unusually  large  number  of  oospon- 
sors  Indicates  the  strong  and  bipartisan  con- 
cern over  this  crucial  Issue. 

'We  urge  the  President  to  promptly  pro- 
pose a  mutual  moratorlvun  to  the  Soviets  on 
further  MIRV  testtng." 

H.  Res.  467 

Whereas  the  competition  to  develop  and 
deploy  strategic  weapons  has  reached  a  new 
and  dangerous  phase,  which  threatens  to 
frustrate  attempts  to  negotiate  significant 
arms  limitation  and  weaken  the  stability 
of  nuclear  deterrence  as  a  barrier  to  war; 
and 

Whereas  development  of  multiple  Inde- 
pendently-targetable  re-entry  vehicles  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion represents  a  fundamental  and  radical 
challenge  to  such  stablUty;  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  of  agreed  controls 
over  strategic  forces  appears  likely  to  dimin- 
ish greatly  if  testing  and  deployment  of 
multiple  Independently- targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  proceed;  and 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  flight  tests  of 
multiple  Independently-targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  promises  to  forestall  deployment  of 
such  provocative  weapKDns;  and 

Whereas  a  svispenslon  of  such  tests  could 
contribute  substantially  to  the  success  of 
prospective  strategic  arms  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  States  should  seek  prompt  negotia- 
tions with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics to  reach  agreement  on  limiting  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons; 
and 

Resolved  further,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  urgently  propose  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics an  immediate  suspension  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
clallat  Republics  of  flight  tests  of  multiple 
re-entry  vehicles,  subject  to  national  veri- 
fication or  such  other  measures  of  observa- 
tion and  inspection  as  may  be  appropriate; 
and 
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Reaolved  further.  That  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States  should  declare  its  inten- 
tion to  refrain  from  additional  flight  tests 
of  multiple  Independently-targetable  re- 
entry vehicles  so  long  as  the  Sonet  Union 
does  so. 
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and  wise  tradition  personified  by  the 
Speaker. 


HOUSE  RESTAURANT  WORKERS 
DESERVE  PAIR  TREATMENT 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcxn&rks  ) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs),  and  to  indicate  my  great 
concern  about  the  dismissal  of  Wendell 
Quinn.  The  inadequacy  of  the  wage  level 
of  those  who  work  so  hard  in  the  restau- 
rants of  the  Capitols  buildings  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Congress,  and  an  im- 
acceptable  hardship  to  those  who  have 
endured  it  for  so  long. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  pointed  cut,  the  people  who  work 
in  the  restaurants  must  also  be  able  to 
eat.  It  is  time  we  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities for  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  those  who  work  in  these  build- 
ings. 

The  sense  that  Mr.  Quinn  was  dis- 
missed because  of  his  activities  on  behalf 
of  cafeteria  workers  hovers  over  this 
episode  and  makes  his  abrupt  dismissal 
profoundly  unacceptable  to  many  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  fairplay  and 
about  the  rights  of  working  people. 

Beyond  the  immediate  question  of  Mr. 
Quinn's  employment  it  should  be  clear 
by  now  that  Congress  ought  not  to  pock- 
mark  its  processes  by  condoning  demean- 
ing and  inadequate  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  people  who  give  dedicated 
service  here,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
seek  to  legislate  the  end  to  such  condi- 
tions in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  whose  record  of  concern  for 
the  working  conditions  of  his  fellow  men 
has  made  him  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  enactment  of  progressive 
legislation  for  more  years  than  many  of 
us  have  been  alive — I  am  sure  that  the 
Speaker  will  share  the  concern  of  many 
Members  of  both  parties  about  this  situ- 
ation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  public  figm-e 
in  American  life  who  cares  more  about 
the  right  of  American  working  people 
or  who  wants  more  earnestly  to  see  that 
all  Americans  get  pwiid  a  living  wage.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  will  not  see  to  it  that  Mr.  (3uinn 
is  restored  to  his  job.  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  will  be  long  before  steps  are  taken 
to  assure  that  the  cafeteria  employees 
are  accorded  treatment  in  the  humane 


TERMINATION  OP  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OP  WENDELL  QUINN 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  CMidress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish 
to  join  with  our  distinguished  colleagues 
led  by  Congressman  Jacobs  of  Indiana 
in  decrying  the  action  of  the  Architect 
in  terminating  the  employment  of  Wen- 
dell Quinn  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
leading  the  organization  of  an  employees' 
association  over  in  the  Senate.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  we  have  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  setting 
forth  minimum  working  conditions  and 
pay  scales  for  working  pe(«jle  throughout 
this  Nation,  and  yet  we  find  that  within 
the  very  Halls  of  this  Congress  we  are 
unable  to  maintain  those  very  basic 
minimum  standards  for  our  own  em- 
ployees. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
calling  upon  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  make  certain  that  these  mini- 
mum guarantees  are  made  available  to 
all  of  our  employees  and.  most  appro- 
priately, to  the  employees  of  our  restau- 
rants. 


THE  1965  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  ex- 
cellent testimony  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  who  heads  up  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
who  is  also  legislative  chairman  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  hearing  testimony 
on  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
many  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  joined  in  opposing  the  administra- 
tion version,  which  would  distract  the 
Nation  from  the  central  issue  of  extend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I 
think  it  is  urgent  that  this  Congress  make 
certain  that  this  very  simple,  basic  civil 
rights  bill  is  continued  for  at  least  5  more 
years. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
material:  Clarence  Mitchell's  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  and  three  news 
articles  relating  to  the  current  dialog 
on  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  testimony  of  Clarence  Mitchell 
and  the  other  material  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  Clarence  Mitchell,  directs 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP.  I 
appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  our  orga- 
nization and  also  as  the  legistlatlve  chairman 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights.  We  urge  that  the  1965  Voting  RlghU 
Act's  ban  against  literacy  tests  be  extended 
for  an   additional  five  year  period  as  pro- 
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vlded  in  bills  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler  and  ranking  committee  mem- 
ber William  M.  Mcculloch. 

These  bills  would  strike  out  the  words 
'■five  years"  in  each  place  where  they  appear 
in  the  first  and  third  paragraphs  of  Section 
4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42 
tX.S.C.  1973b(a))  and  "inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'ten  years.' " 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
about  what  we  support,  we  cite  42  USC 
1973b  subsection  (b)   in  full: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  in  any  State  or  in 
any  poUtical  subdivision  of  a  state  which 
(1)  the  Attorney  General  determines  main- 
tained on  November  1,  1964,  any  test  or  de- 
vice, and  with  respect  to  which  (2)  the 
Director  of  the  Census  determines  that  lees 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964.  or  that  less  than  50  per 
centimi  of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November,  1964. 

"A  determination  or  cerUflcatlon  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  imder  this  section  or  under  section 
1973d  or  1973k  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
"  reviewable  in  any  court  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive'-upon  publicaUon  in  the  Federal 
Register." 

The  wording  of  this  subsection  would  re- 
main unchanged.  We  have  heard  of  several 
suggestions  to  change  the  date  of  November 
1.  1964,  In  subsection  (b)  to  a  later  date. 
Such  a  change  would  be  a  travesty  in  that 
it  would  reduce  the  coverage  of  the  law— 
especially  in  those  areas  where  diligent  ef- 
fort by  citizens  has  Increased  the  voter  regis- 
tration in  the  face  of  great  odds. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
effectlveness~of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  the  recent  victory  of  Charles  Evers  In  his 
race  for  Mayor  of  Payette,  Mississippi  For 
many  years  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  been 
synonymoiis  with  terror,  oppression  and  to- 
tal deprivation  of  all  of  the  Negro's  consti- 
tutional rights.  Mr.  Evers'  own  brother, 
Medgar.  was  murdered  by  an  assassin.  There 
is  a  long,  tragic  and  bloody  history  of  how 
that  state  has  tolerated  and  encouraged  the 
consignment  of  colored  Americans  to  a  sub- 
human status. 

Although  the  great  and  small  cities  of 
Mississippi  were  notorious  for  their  mistreat- 
ment of  colored  people,  the  small  towns 
Justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being  worse 
than  the  large  cities  of  that  state  It  is 
therefore,  especlaUy  gratifying  that  Mr  Evers 
won  In  a  small  community  and  that  the  en- 
tire campaign  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
Immediately  after  he  won.  Mr.  Evers  an- 
noimced  that  he  would  work  to  make  his 
community  a  place  of  fairness  and  prosper- 
ity for  all  people  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  He  has  already  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  attract  business  and  money  to  his 
town  In  order  that  it  may  be  a  credit  to  the 
state  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Evers  U  one  of  approximately  400  men 
and  women  who  have  been  elected  to  public 
ofBce  In  the  South.  Most  of  these  office  hold- 
ers won  because  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  In  contrast  to  the  turmoil  and  hostil- 
ity that  plagues  some  areas  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  men  and  women,  white  and 
black,  who  live  in  the  states  affected  by  the 
act  are  making  quiet  but  determined  efforts 
to  move  forward  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  good  will. 

These  elections  have  provided  high  drama 
In  many  communities.  For  example,  while 
the  mayor  of  LeesvUle.  Louisiana,  was  per- 
sonally leading  his  police  force  In  arresting 
NAACP  officials  on  May  17,  a  colored  man, 
Rufus  B4ayfield.  was  being  elected  as  the  first 
of  his  race  to  serve  in  the  city  council  of 
Lake  Charles.  Louisiana.  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  the  NAACP  officials  were  being  ar- 
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rested  because  they  had  set  up  a  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  complaints  of  Ne- 
gro servicemen  stationed  at  Fort  Polk  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Evers  victory  and  the  action  of  the 
LeesviUe  mayor  should  serve  to  remind  us 
that  while  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  open- 
ed the  door  for  progress,  the  battle  is  by  no 
means  over.  It  is  still  possible  to  be  Jailed 
for  exercising  even  the  most  obvious  con- 
stitutional rights  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  so-called  Old  South.  Vernon  Dahmer. 
who  died  from  Injuries  after  his  store  was 
burned  to  the  ground  and  peppered  with  a 
hail  of  bullets  in  Hattlesburg.  Mississippi, 
was  a  leader  of  a  registration  and  vote  drive. 
Like  many  others  before  him  he  paid  with 
his  life  for  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Dahmer  had  announced  on  January  9, 
1966.  that  he  would  receive  poll  tax  pay- 
ments at  his  grocery  store  from  persons 
wishing  to  register  to  vote.  On  January  10 
he  was  dead  of  wounds  received  in  the  fire- 
bombing  of  his  store,  his  home  and  his  car. 
Those  who  have  been  determined  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  have  not  spared  victims 
merely  because  they  were  white.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  on  August  20.  1965.  Jonathan 
M.  Daniels,  a  white  man.  was  shot  and  killed 
Just  after  he  had  been  freed  from  Jail  in 
Lowndes  County.  Alabama.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  with  him  was  also  severely 
wounded  but  recovered.  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo, 
who  was  also  white,  was  shot  and  killed  on 
the  night  of  March  25,  1965,  while  ferrying 
marchers  in  her  car  from  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, to  their  homes  In  Selma,  Alabama. 

These  crimes  have  been  supplemented  by 
official  state  action  designed  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting.  This  subcommittee,  and 
especially  the  senior  members,  know  the  long 
and  shameful  record  of  state  sanctioned  ob- 
struction. Immediately  after  passage  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  the  Mississippi  Leg- 
islature, meeting  in  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions, passed  twelve  bills  and  resolutions 
which  substantially  altered  the  state's  elec- 
tion laws.  Alabama.  Louisiana.  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  have  all  resorted  to 
various  devices  to  slow  down  or  prevent  reg- 
Utratlon,  voting  and  election  to  public  of- 
fice. These  devices  include  abolishing  offices 
switching  to  so-called  "at  large  elections'' 
consolidation  of  counties,  "full  slate  voting  " 
barring  or  intimidating  poll  watchers  and 
giving  misleading  information  to  would-be 
voters. 

The  conUnuity  of  these  attempts  to  defy 
the  law  is  Ulustrated  by  a  recent  happening 
in  Friar's  Point,  Mississippi.  On  May  17  1969 
the  Department  of  Justice  asked  a  federal 
court  to  block  a  June  3  town  election  in 
Friar's  Point  unless  a  slate  of  Negro  candi- 
dates is  placed  on  the  ballot. 

The  Department  of  JusUce  charges  that 
the  Municipal  Election  Commission  changed 
the  qualification  procedure  for  candidates 
and  the  city  clerk  failed  to  notify  the 
Negroes  of  the  change  in  time  for  them  to 
be  placed  on  the  ballot,  in  violation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  15th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Prior  to  this  year,  candidates  for  city  of- 
fices have  qualified  to  be  placed  on  the 
baUot  by  notifying  the  clerk  and  flUng  a 
statement   that  they  were  not  subversives 

After  a  slate  of  six  Negroes  compiled  wltli 
this  procedure  to  be  placed  on  the  ballots 
as  candidates  for  mayor,  town  marshal,  and 
four  alderman  posts,  the  defendants  "with- 
out general  notice  to  the  public,  altered  the 
procedure  for  qualifying." 

The  new  procedure  required  petitions  to 
be  filed  by  candidates  and  the  clerk  failed 
to  notify  the  slate  of  Negro  candidates  and 
did  not  furnish  them  forms  for  the  petitions 
as  she  did  for  the  other  candidates. 

The  change  in  procedure  was  made  without 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and 
will  "deny  and  abridge  the  right  of  Negroes 


to  vote  on  account  of  their  race  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice." 

Even  without  the  sanction  of  law,  slow 
downs,  indifference  and  hostility  have  been 
used  to  keep  down  registration.  Barnwell 
County,  South  Carolina,  U  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  unofficial  efforts  to  intimidate 
have  been  used  to  back  up  official  action.  In 
1966,  Urge  numbers  of  would  be  ool(»-ed  reg- 
istrants were  kept  waiUng  in  a  line  and 
finally  not  permitted  to  register.  Some  of 
those  who  were  not  permitted  to  register 
began  picketing  and  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  parading  without  a  permit.  The  Negroes 
then  staged  a  register  and  vote  rally  in  an 
open  field.  At  the  same  time  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  held  a  rally  beside  the  main  road  that 
the  Negroes  had  to  use  going  to  and  ooming 
from  the  rally. 

The  Virginia  State  Conference  of  NAACP 
branches  made  a  statewide  check  on  registra- 
tion conditions  in  1967.  two  years  after  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  became  law.  Insufficient 
time  to  register  and  Inconvenience  of  the 
place  of  registration  were  the  most  ccwnmon 
complaints.  In  Lancaster  County  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  an  appointment  in  order 
to  register.  In  Southampton  County  regis- 
tration was  on  Thursdays  only.  In  Halifax 
County  the  registration  dates  were  set  at  the 
"convenience  of  the  registrars."  In  one  county 
a  'registrar  stopped  registering  to  go  play 
golf." 

With  so  many  risks  of  losing  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  became  law.  it  U  imperative  that 
the  ban  against  literacy  tests  be  extended  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  law 
can  be  improved.  This  may  be  so.  but  let  us 
extend  the  law  that  we  know  can  smd  does 
work  before  seeking  a  change  that  may  not 
get  through  Congress  until  after  the  present 
ban  against  literacy  tests  has  expired. 

Just  to  illustrate  one  of  the  pitfalls  that 
may  lie  ahead  if  we  consider  new  legislation 
without  first  extending  the  present  law.  let 
us  consider  one  proposal  which  is  said  to  be 
under  consideration.  It  provides  that  a  sixth 
grade  education  would  establish  proof  of 
literacy. 

I  Invite  the  subcommittee's  attention  to 
the  cover  photograph  on  the  Washington 
Post  Magazine  Potomac,  for  Sunday.  May  25, 
1969.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  fine  looking  white 
man  and  his  two  children.  Inside  the  story 
relates  that  "Ten  years  ago  Brother  Leonard 
Barton  came  out  of  the  hills  with  a  fifth 
grade  education  and  a  hungry  family 
he  rose  to  a  full  time  Job  as  the  $9,000  a  year 
shop  foreman  for  an  engineering  firm  in 
College  Park,  Maryland."  Mr.  Barton  Is  a 
relaUvely  young  man.  There  are  thousands 
of  Americans  like  him  and  many  of  them 
live  in  areas  where  they  would  be  lucky  if 
they  could  get  a  third  grade  education.  What 
a  travesty  It  would  be  to  say  to  these  people 
that  although  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  not  care  whether  you  finished  kinder- 
garten—you  must  pay  your  taxes.  But  when 
it  comes  to  electing  the  officials  who  Impose 
the  taxes  on  your  property,  on  your  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  on  your  income  you  have  got 
to  prove  that  you  have  finished  the  sixth 
grade. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  take 
up  this  subcommittee's  time  with  other  illus- 
trations. However.  I  would  like  to  close  with 
a  reference  to  a  story  that  appeared  in  Jet 
Magazine  on  page  14  of  the  March  20,  1969, 
issue. 

When  President  Johnson  left  office  a  num- 
ber of  persons  decided  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
him  by  presenting  a  replica  of  the  first  voting 
certificate  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  turned  out  that 
the  certificate  was  Issued  to  Mrs.  Ardies 
Mauldin  of  Selma,  Alabama.  Mrs.  Mauldln  is 
a  practical  nurse  In  a  Selma  hospital  and  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  I  offer  her  words 
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as  a  plea  for  prompt  action  in  extending  the 
present  law.  She  said : 

"It  is  hard  for  people  in  the  North  to  know 
how  we  feel  about  voting.  It's  changed  every- 
thing In  the  South  and  we'll  not  forget  it. 
We  in  Selma  have  seen  a  lot  of  hard  times 
but  a  lot  of  good  has  come  from  the  struggle 
of  our  young  people." 

The  voice  and  words  of  Mrs.  Mauldln  can- 
not always  be  heard  above  the  cries  of  racists 
and  demagogues  who  say  that  laws  are  worth- 
less. Yet,  she  is  one  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  who  still  rely  upon 
the  law  for  redress  of  wrongs.  Let  ua  vindicate 
her  faith  by  extending  the  statute  which 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  vote. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  2, 1969] 
Nixon   Rights   Bn.L   Appears   Doomed   bt    a 
GOP  Attack — Mttchexl  Defense  or  Plan 
To  Revise  Voting  Law  Meets  House  Panel 
HosTiLiTT — Both     Pabties     CRiriCAL — Mc- 
Ctn-LOCH    Urges    Fight    for    Compliance 
With  Present  Act  and  Not  Repeal 
Washington,  July  1. — ^The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's five-day-old  voting  rights  proposal 
ran  Into  such  uniform  and  Intense  opposi- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  today  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  all  but  dead. 

Completing  the  testimony  be  began  last 
week  before  a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee, 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  won  a 
response  that  ranged  from  criticism  through 
outright  hostility  to  near  abuse,  with  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  chiming  in. 

.^Vs  a  result,  any  prospect  that  the  Admin- 
istration bill  would  be  substituted  for  the 
extension  of  the  present  voting  rights  act 
favored  by  many  Congressmen  appeared  to 
have  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Asked  after  the  hearing  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration would  fight  an  extension  of  the 
1965  law  ofi  the  House  fioor  if  Its  own  bill 
lost  m  committee,  Mr.  Mitchell  replied  with 
his  customary  tartness:  "I've  made  my  pitch 
here." 

When  the  Administration  voting  rights 
package  was  sent  to  Cpngress,  there  was 
speculation  that  President  Nixon's  strategists 
were  aware  that  substantial  numbers  of 
Republicans  would  oppose  it.  This  led  some 
Capitol  Hill  observers  to  conclude  that  its 
purpose  was  largely  political,  aimed  at  in- 
creasing Republican  popularity  in  the  South. 

M'CirLLOCH    LEADS    ATTACK 

Leading  the  attack  on  the  Nixon  proposal 
was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Representative  William  M. 
McCulloch  of  Ohio,  a  courtly  conservative 
with  strong  views  on  the  Importance  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

The  Administration  proposal,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch declared,  "creates  a  remedy  for  which 
there  is  no  wrong  and  leaves  grievous 
wrongs  without  adequate  remedy."  "I  ask 
you,  what  kind  of  civil  rights  bill  Is  that?" 
he  said. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  recommended  radically 
revising  the  section  in  the  present  law  un- 
der which  the  Justice  Department  or  a 
Washington-based  Federal  court  must  clear 
state  or  local  changes  in  Southern  election 
laws. 

CALLS    FOR    HARDER    FIGHT 

"The  bad  Jurisdictions  have  not  obeyed  It, 
he  says,"  Mr.  McCulloch  continued.  "But  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  party  of  civil 
rights,  the  party  of  human  rights,  the  party 
that  voted  82  per  cent  in  the  Senate  and  94 
per  cent  in  the  House  for  the  1965  act, 
would  not  have  thrown  up  its  hands  in  sur- 
render. 

"There  is  an  alternative  to  surrender,  and 
that's  to  fight  harder.  Noncompliance  does 
not  Justify  repeal.  That's  not  the  way  to 
promote  law  and  order  throughout  the 
land." 

A  letter  of  protest  against  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  from  the  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,    who    was    named    chairman    of 


the  Civil  Rights  Commission  by  President 
Nixon  three  months  ago,  was  put  in  the  rec- 
ord by  Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
Brooklyn  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Father  Hesburgh,  who  Is  also  president  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  called  the 
Nixon  proposal  "a  distinct  retreat"  that 
would  "turn  back  the  clock  to  1957"  In 
providing  protection  for  the  registration  and 
voting  rights  of  Southern  Negroes. 

"It  is  an  open  invitation  to  those  states 
which  denied  the  vote  to  minority  citizens 
In  the  past  to  resume  doing  so  in  the  future 
through  insertion  of  disingenuous  tech- 
nicalities and  changes  in  their  election 
laws,"  he  wrote. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Celler,  John  W. 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
Action  Council,  strongly  urged  extending  the 
present  voting  rights  law  before  dealing  with 
any  of  the  "complicated  Issues"  raised  by 
the  Administration  proposal. 

One  of  the  sharp)est  rejoinders  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  came  from  Representative  John  J. 
Conyers  Jr..  Democrat  of  Michigan  who  Is 
the  unofficial  leader  of  the  House  Negro 
delegation. 

In  supplementary  testimony  today.  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  maintained  that  a  major  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Administration  bill  would  be 
the  "under-educated  ghetto  Negro"  in  the 
North,  whose  voting  rights,  he  said,  are  ob- 
structed by  literacy  tests  that  the  Nixon 
program  would  ban. 

"I  suggest  to  this  committee,"  the  Attor- 
ney General  said,  "that  it  is  the  psychologi- 
cal barrier  of  the  literacy  test,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  poll  tax  is  a  discriminatory 
tool  to  keep  the  Negro  from  the  ballot  box, 
that  may  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  low 
Negro  voter  registration  In  some  of  our  ma- 
jor dtles. " 

Mr.  Conyei«  charged  that  "for  this  Ad- 
ministration to  discuss  psychological  barriers 
to  the  Negro  is  the  most  presumptions  act 
I've  ever  heard." 

"Black  people  In  the  North  are  not  being 
prevented  from  voting  because  of  their  edu- 
cation," Mr.  Conyers  continued.  "But  I  can 
tell  you  that  black  people  are  losing  faith 
In  large  numbers  every  day  that  this  system 
had  the  promise  of  being  what  is  says  it  is." 

Following  Representative  McCulloch's 
lead,  the  Republicans  on  the  subcommittee 
one  by  one  registered  their  preference  for  a 
five-year  extension  of  the  present  law  or 
their  objections  to  various  aspects  of  the 
Administration  bill,  or  both. 

Representatl^^e  Clark  MacGregor  of  Minne- 
sota spoke  favorably  of  a  national  ban  on 
literacy  tests  but  made  it  clear  he  would 
vote  for  a  renewal  of  the  present  law  first. 

Even  Representative  Edward  Hutchinson 
of  Michigan,  who  had  been  regarded  as  likely 
to  back  the  Administration  bill,  objected 
because  It  included  what  he  regarded  an  un- 
related material  on  residency  requirements 
for  voting. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29.  1969] 
MoNKET  Wrench 

The  operative,  conspicuous  and  altogether 
damning  fact  about  the  Attorney  General's 
statement  on  Thursday  before  a  House  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  is  that  it  opposes  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
That  act  expires  in  August  1970.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  with  Administration 
support,  the  act  could  be  extenaed  for  five 
years.  With  Administration  opposition,  a 
simple  extension  bill  may  well  be  defeated. 
The  extended  hearings  and  bitter  contro- 
versy to  which  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
proposals  will  surely  give  rise  may  end  by 
leaving  the  country  without  any  Federal  vot- 
ing rights  legislation  at  all. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  some  of  Mr 
Mitchell's  proposals.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
also  much  to  be  said  against  them.  For  our 
part,   we  heartily   agree   with   the  Attorney 


General  that  "all  adult  citizens  who  are  of 
sound  mind  and  who  have  not  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  should  be  free  to  and  encouraged 
to  participate  in  the  electoral  process  "  We 
would,  therefore,  support  Federal  legislation 
to  ban  literacy  tests  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  But  some  states  are  going  to  resist 
such  legislation. 

We  are  no  less  heartily  in  faVor  of  the  ban 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mitchell  on  state  residency 
requirements  for  national  elections.  In  this 
mobile  Nation,  such  parochial  and  artificial 
restraints  on  the  basic  right  of  national  citi- 
zenship should  long  ago  have  been  aban- 
doned. But  the  reform  is  likely  to  engender  a 
lot  of  opposition.  Similarly,  there  are  sub- 
stantial arguments  to  support  the  change 
recommended  by  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
mode  of  attacking  state  legislation  which 
may  operate  to  deprive  minorities  of  voting 
opportunities.  But  the  change  is  an  extremely 
complex  one  calling  for  the  most  careful 
analysis  and  debate  Let  Congress  take  up 
these  proposed  Improvements  at  leisure  and 
on  their  individual  merits — and  not  when 
they  can  be  used  as  devices  for  preventing 
the  enactment  of  any  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion whatever. 

The  most  cogent  argument  for  continuance 
of  the  1965  act  was  stated  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
himself.  "Since  1965,"  he  testified,  "more  than 
800,000  Negro  voters  have  been  registered  In 
the  seven  states  covered  by  the  Act."  And  a 
few  of  them,  he  might  have  added,  have  been 
elected  to  public  office.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  has  given  to  black  Americans 
the  means  to  make  themselves  felt  and 
heeded  politically  where  they  were  previously 
ignored.  And  that,  of  course,  is  precisely  why 
there  is  such  bitter  opposition  to  it  among 
so  many  white  Southerners. 

The  Attorney  General  can  dress  his  pro- 
posals up  as  much  as  he  likes  in  high-sound- 
ing phrases  about  putting  voting  rights  on  a 
national  rather  than  a  regional  basis;  but  he 
is  not  going  to  fool  any  of  the  poeple  who 
have  fought  the  long  hard  battle  to  make 
voting  a  reality  for  Negroes  in  the  South.  He 
is  not  going  to  fool  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the 
NAACP  who  said  with  characteristic  straight- 
forwardness that  the  Justice  Department  bill 
is  "a  sophisticated  but  nonetheless  deadly 
way  of  thwarting  the  progress  we  have  made," 
He  is  not  going  to  fool  Joseph  L,  Rauh,  the 
seasoned  counsel  of  the  Civil  Rights  Leader- 
ship Conference,  who  called  the  Administra- 
tion measure  "a  monkey  wrench,"  He  is  not 
going  to  fool  Rep,  William  M.  McCullough. 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  a  stalwart  champion  of  civil 
rights  who  said  he  favors  a  simple  extension 
of  the  present  law. 

These  men  have  implored  the  Attorney 
General  not  to  open  the  way  now  for  pro- 
longed, divisive  debate  and  the  ugly  possibil- 
ity of  a  Southern  filibuster  If  the  voting 
rights  Issue  carries  over  into  next  year.  The 
country  is  not  going  to  be  fooled,  either.  It 
knows  that  the  Southern  stratagem  now 
embraced  by  the  Administration  poses  two 
tragic  dangers.  One  is  the  danger  that  if 
Negroes  are  deprived  of  a  chance  to  advance 
their  welfare  through  orderly  political  action, 
they  will  be  pushed  toward  disorder  and 
violence.  The  other  is  the  danger  that  the 
country  will  find  Itself  in  default  on  a  moral 
commitment  It  has  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  democracy  and  Justice. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  2,  1969) 
Excerpts  F^om  Statements  by  Mitchell  and 
McCulloch  on  the  Voting  Rights  Bill 
Attorney  General  Mitchell.  The  proposal 
for  a  simple  five-year  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  leaves  the  undereducated 
ghetto  Negro  as  Uxlay's  forgotten  man  in 
voting  rights  legislation 

"He  would  be  forgotten  both  in  the  13 
States  outside  the  South  which  have  literacy 
tests  now  and  in  the  30  other  states  which 
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have  tbe  ftbUlty,  at  any  ume,  to  Impoae 
tli«m. 

It  Is  not  enougb  to  oontlnne  to  protect 
Negro  yotera  In  seven  states.  Tbat  considera- 
tion may  have  been  tbe  Justlfloatlon  for  the 
1995  act.  But  It  is  unrealistic  today  to  Ig- 
nore tbe  gbettos  of  Harlem,  Watts,  Roxbury, 
Seattle,  Hartford  and  Portland.  Ore. — all  of 
wblch  are  located  In  states  wblcb  bave  lit- 
eracy tests. 

I  believe  the  literacy  test  Is  an  unreason- 
able physical  obstruction  to  voting  even  if  It 
la  administered  In  an  even-handed  manner. 
It  unreallstlcally  denies  the  franchise  to 
those  who  have  no  schooling.  It  unfairly  de- 
nies tbe  franchise  to  those  who  bave  been 
denied  an  equal  educational  opportunity  be- 
cause of  inferior  schooling  in  tbe  North  and 
the  South. 

PSTCHOLOOICAL  m—T— 

But  perhaps  most  Importantly,  It  Is  a 
psychological  obetructlon  In  tbe  minds  of 
many  of  our  minority  citizens.  I  don't  have 
all  the  answers.  But  I  suggest  to  this  com- 
mittee that  It  Is  the  peycbologleal  barrier  of 
tbe  literacy  test — long  assocUted  with  tbe 
-  poll  Um  as  a  discriminatory  tool  to  keep  tbe 
-Kagr»-lrom  tbe  ballot  box — that  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  tbe  low  Negro  voter 
registration  in  some  of  our  majcx'  cities. 

A  higher  percentage  of  Negroes  voted  In 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  where  Uter- 
acy  tests  are  siispended,  than  In  Watts  or 
Harlem,  where  literacy  tests  are  enforced.  A 
higher  percentage  of  Negroes  vote  in  Rilla- 
delphla  and  Chicago  where  there  are  no  lit- 
eracy tests,  than  in  majority  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods In  New  Tork  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

I  want  to  encourage  black  people  to  vote. 
I  want  to  encourage  Mexlcan-Americsn  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  cltlaens  to  vote.  I  especially  be- 
lieve that  minority  citizens,  who  may  feel 
alienated  from  our  society,  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  participate  in  our  elec- 
toral processes. 

CAIXS   VOTK   nO^JKTANT 

I  want  to  encourage  our  Negro  citizens  to 
tAke  out  their  alienations  at  the  ballot  box, 
and  not  elsewhere.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
their  ballot  is  important  and  will  be  signifi- 
cant In  determining  tbe  poUcles  of  the  offi- 
cials who  govern. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  before  this  com- 
mittee that  our  proposal  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  result 
In  weakening  some  of  its  provisions. 

This  criticism  is  untrue.  Our  proposal 
would  broaden  the  act  but  would,  in  many 
ways,  considerably  strengthen  It. 

0\ir  bill  would  maintain  the  authority  of 
tbe  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  send  examiners  and  observers  into 
tbe  seven  Southern  states.  But  it  would  ex- 
tend this  authority  to  all  states  and  co\intles 
where  the  Attorney  General  had  received  any 
complaints  of  possible  violations  of  15tb 
Amendment  rights. 

Under  the  1965  act,  tbe  Attorney  General  is 
required  to  go  to  coxirt  to  request  voting  ex- 
aminers and  observers  in  non-Southern 
states.  Under  our  bill,  he  has  the  authority 
to  •  send  the  observers  and  examiners  any 
place  without  first  applying  to  the  court. 
Our  proposed  blU  would  authorize  the  courts, 
on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  temporarUy  enjoin  discriminatory  voting 
laws  and  to  freeze  any  new  voting  laws  passed 
by  the  state  or  county  against  whom  the 
lawsuit  is  filed. 

Representative  McCttllouoh.  I  regret  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  Administration 
proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  As  a  Republican,  I  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  embrace  and  support 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration. But  in  good  coiwcience,  I  cannot 
support  the  one  outlined  last  Thursday  for 
two  reasons  : 


Tbe  Administration  bill  U  actually  a  weak- 
er bill.  It  also  Jeopardizes  tbe  chances  of  pas- 
sage of  voting  rlghU  legislation. 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  which  pertain  to  the  heart 
of  this  oontroversy,  they  sweep  broadly  Into 
tboee  areas  where  the  need  is  the  least  and 
retreat  from  tboee  areas  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

We  are  asked  to  extend  the  Section  4  ban 
on  Uteracy  tests  or  devices  outside  tbe  South 
into  14  other  states  from  which  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  N.A.A.CJ*.  bave  never 
to  this  day  received  a  complaint  alleging  the 
discriminatory  use  of  literacy  tests  or 
devices. 

We  are  asked  to  repeal  the  Section  6  re- 
quirement that  the  covered  states  must  clear 
their  new  voting  laws  and  practices  with  tbe 
Attorney  General  or  the  District  Court  of 
Colombia  in  the  face  of  spellbinding  evi- 
dence of  unflagging  Southern  dedication  to 
tbe  cause  of  creating  an  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated legal  machinery  for  discriminating 
against  the  black  voter. 

OUKVOUS   WRONGS 

In  short,  the  Administration  creates  a 
remedy  for  which  there  is  no  wrong  and 
leaves  grievous  wrongs  without  adequate 
remedy.  I  ask  you,  what  kind  of  civil  rights 
biU  is  that? 

That  is  not  tbe  kind  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation that  gives  hope  to  black  America.  It  is 
the  kind  of  clvU  rights  leglslaUon  that  is 
favored  by  Attorney  General  Siuuner  of 
Mississippi.  It  U  tbe  kind  of  clvU  rights  legis- 
lation that  is  opposed  by  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  repeat,  what  kind  of 
civil  rights  legislation  is  that? 

The  Attorney  General  of  Mississippi  came 
all  the  way  to  Washington  for  only  one  rea- 
son. He  well  understood  that  Section  5  finally 
had  to  be  obeyed.  He  wanted  it  scuttled.  Dls- 
crimlnaUon  wUl  find  it  hard  to  survive  under 
Section  5  if  it  is  retained.  But  It  will  thrive 
again  under  tbe  Administraton  proposal. 

The  Attorney  General  testified  that  Sec- 
tion 5  cannot  work.  The  bad  Jurisdictions 
have  not  obeyed  it.  he  sajrs.  But  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  party  of  civil  rights — the 
party  that  voted  82  per  cent  in  the  House 
and  94  per  cent  in  the  Senate  for  tbe  1965 
act — would  not  have  thrown  up  Its  bands 
in  surrender. 


TTROEB   FIGHTINO    HAEDEB 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  surrender,  and 
that's  to  fight  harder. 

Noncompliance  does  not  Justify  repeal. 
That's  not  the  way  to  promote  law  and  or- 
der throughout  the  land. 

In  considering  the  Administration  pro- 
posal, it  U  equaUy  important  to  note  how  its 
various  provisions  increase  the  number  of 
"no"  votes.  No  matter  how  many  protests  are 
voiced,  the  issue  under  the  Administration 
bill  is  whether  literacy  tests  as  a  phUosophi- 
cal  question  are  desirable,  whereas  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  the  issue  is 
whether  discrimination  in  voting  is  desirable. 
The  broad  philosophical  question  would  be 
far  more  divisive  than  a  simple  extension  of 
the  act  would  be. 

Therefore,  those  who  believe  that  only  in- 
telligent people  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
those  who  believe  in  either  a  strict  or  a  mod- 
erate construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
those  who  believe  in  economy  in  Government 
may — even  if  they  favor  civil  rights — vote 
against  tbe  Administration  package. 

I  do  not  know  what  others  may  think,  but 
as  for  me,  I  find  the  cause  of  civil  rights  too 
dear  to  Jeopardize  the  chances  of  success. 
And  if  the  risk  were  taken,  what  la  the  prize? 
A  weaker  civil  rights  law. 

What  kind  of  civil  rights  legislation  is 
that? 


HEARINOS  ON  BILL  TO  INCREASE 
THE  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  OP 
TRUCKS  ON  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  8  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee will  begin  hearings  on  H.R.  11870,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of 
trucks  on  Interstate  Highways. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  I  am  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. Since  I  will  be  going  into  more 
detail  on  this  legislation  during  the  hear- 
ings, I  will  briefly  outline  the  reasons 
for  my  opposition. 

During  the  election  campaign  last  fall 
President  Nixon  said  about  the  truck 
bill: 

This  proposal  raises  seriotis  issues,  includ- 
ing the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motor- 
ing public. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true,  and 
is  the  key  issue.  In  swidition,  President 
Nixon  stated  during  the  campaign : 

I  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  take  a  hard  look  to  make  certain 
that  the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public  and 
also  the  life  of  our  highways  are  fully  pro- 
tected as  we  facilitate  the  vital  movement 
of  goods  In  the  Nation's  commerce. 

Up  to  now  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  evidence  that  the  "hard  look ' 
called  for  by  the  President  has  taken 
place.  There  have  been  no  new  studies 
or  research  projects  undertaken.  I  have 
talked  to  officials  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety,  and  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  at  great  length.  None  of 
those  to  whom  I  have  talked  has  any 
knowledge  of  any  restudy  or  review  of 
the  situation.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  any  reliable  data. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Robert  Brenner,  Acting 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  stated  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  recently  that — 

As  to  the  specific  of  what  extra  width 
does  or  does  not  do  in  the  safety  picture.  I 
am  unaware  of  any  work  specifically  in  that 
area. 

Therefore,  it  is  incredible  to  me  that 
there  have  been  published  reports  re- 
cently indicating  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  going  to  support  the 
big  truck  bill.  This  is  an  irresponsible 
position  to  take  for  two  obvious  and  com- 
pelling reasons.  First,  President  Nixon's 
own  directive  for  a  complete  restudy  of 
the  bill  and  its  effects  has  not  been  un- 
dertaken, and  second,  the  administra- 
tion's own  top  safety  people  say  there  is 
no  credible  research  on  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  highway  safety. 

it  seems  to  me  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  given  absolutely  no 
consideration  to  the  important  issue  of 
the  "safety  and  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public"  to  use  President  Nixon's 
own  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  this  unreason- 
able   position    of    the    Department    of 
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Transportation,  I  will  continue  to  fight 
this  special  interest  legislation,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  imderstand  how  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  considered  at  all  until  we 
know  what  effect  a  wider  and  heavier 
truck  will  have  on  safety. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  rumors  and 
press  reports  are  in  error  and  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  in- 
stead call  for  postponement  of  considera- 
tion imtil  the  studies  ordered  by  the 
President  are  started  and  completed.  To 
do  anything  else  would  violate  President 
Nixon's  campaign  statement  and  pledge. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker  the  House  should 
know  that  at  6:30  p.m.  last  night,  after 
I  had  prepared  the  statement  I  just 
made  and  after  I  had  notified  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  indicating  the  contents  of  the 
statement,  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that 
tlie  study  mandated  by  President  Nixon 
supposedly  began  on  Monday. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  re- 
quested a  30-day  extension  from  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  its 
date  for  testifying  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly  imreallstlc 
to  think  that  the  kind  of  credible  research 
data,  needed  to  be  reliable,  can  be 
gathered  in  30  days  and  be  used  as  a 
bas's  for  making  a  recommendation  on 
this  big  truck  bill.* 

At  this  point  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary  John 
Volpe  last  February  5  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  newspaper  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  Jime  21: 

FEBRDABY  5,  1969. 

Hon.  John  Volpb, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  SxcarrART:  As  you  may  recall, 
a  rather  substantial  effort  was  made  last 
year  in  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  size  and  weight  of  trucks. 

Dubious  about  tbe  merits  of  tbe  bill  and 
completely  at  odds  with  the  tactics  used  by 
its  supporters,  I  led  the  opposition  to  tbe 
legislation.  Standing  alone  at  first,  my  ef- 
forts gained  support  and  tbe  bill  never 
reached  tbe  floor  of  the  House. 

During  the  campaign.  President  Nixon  was 
asked  about  his  position  on  the  legislation. 
His  response  was  heartening.  In  it  he  called 
for  a  thorough  review  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  entire  matter  of  truck 
size  and.  weight  and  related  issues  such  as 
user  tax  and  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  begin  the  re-evaluation  and  review  called 
for  by  the  President  In  the  very  near  future. 

Undoubtedly,  efforts  will  be  made  again 
during  this  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  truck 
bill  The  position  and  attitude  taken  by  the 
last  Administration  was  less  than  friendly. 
Tl'.ey  exhibited  a  closed  mind  attitude.  There- 
fore, a  fresh  study  and  evaluation  would  be 
of  great  value. 

The  opportunity  to  discuss  the  entire  mat- 
ter with  you  or  one  of  your  staff  certainly 
would  be  appreciated. 

with  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frxd  Schwengei.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hint  WnrrE  House  May  Back  Big  Truck 

Bnx 

(By  WllUam  Stelf) 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Francis  C. 

Turner  ;  trongly  hinted  today  that  the  Nixon 


Administration  will  endorse  a  new  bill  per- 
mitting larger,  heavier  trucks  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Turner  said  "we 
haven't  endorsed  any  bill  yet,"  but  noted  that 
the  revised  measure  introduced  two  weeks 
ago  by  Rep.  John  C.  Kluczynskl,  D-IU.,  was 
"close"  to  what  he  recommended  last  year. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  Upoff,"  he  said. 

Rep.  Kluczynski's  bUl  would  permit  states 
to  increase  truck  width  limits  on  the  Inter- 
state system  from  96  to  102  Inches,  Increase 
maximum  single-axle  weight  from  18,000  to 
20,000  pounds,  and  increase  maximimi 
tandMn-axle  weight  from  32,000  to  34,000 
pounds. 

It  would  eliminate  tbe  Federal  weight 
limit  of  73,280  pounds,  substituting  In  Its 
place  a  formula  based  on  axle  spacing. 

The  new  feature,  which  last  year's  defeated 
bill  did  not  have,  is  a  70-foot  length  limit  on 
trucks,  thus  limiting  a  vehicle's  greatest 
possible  weight  to  about  92,000  pounds.  Pre- 
viously, there  was  no  Federal  length  limit. 

The  proposed  new  bill  would  permit  double 
trailers  to  be  operated  in  tandem  on  the  ir- 
terstate  system  In  states  which  go  along  with 
tbe  70-foot  length  limit.  But  it  would  bar 
triple-trailer  truck  trains  such  as  would  have 
been  possible  under  last  year's  bill. 

The  effect  probably  would  be  to  permit 
double  trailer  trucks  to  continue  to  operate 
in  Western  states,  but  leave  it  to  the  stat<> 
legislatures  to  determine  whether  they  would 
be  permitted  in  most  Eastern  states  which 
now  ban  them  except  on  a  few  toll  roads. 

Mr.  Turner  pointed  out  that  his  agencv 
last  year  recommended  a  65-foot  length  limit 
under  the  axle-spacing  formula.  The  formula 
is  designed  to  spread  weight  safely. 

Mr.  Turner  also  had  recommended  horse- 
power, braking  and  linkage  standards,  but 
now  feels  bis  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  has  sufficient  power  to  sef  thee 
standards  without  legislative  authority. 
There  are  Indications  tbe  bureau  will  set 
such  standards  soon.  Just  as  It  recently  set 
new  fitness  standards  for  truck  and  bus 
drivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
unreasonable  and  undue  delay  of  DOT 
in  beginning  the  study  ordered  by  the 
President  and  the  newspaper  article  in- 
dicating support  by  DO't  of  the  present 
truck  bill  indicates  some  hesitancy,  to  say 
the  least,  by  DOT  to  seriously  attack 
this  problem. 

I  am  apprehensive  about  the  sincerity 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
dealing  with  this  whole  issue,  especially 
in  light  of  the  30-day  wonder  or  quickie 
study  evidently  underway.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  this  kind  of  procedure 
carries  out  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  President  Nixon's  directive. 


COMPUTERS  FOR  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  ma  tter . ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
importance  of  modernizing  the  Congress 
is  a  matter  of  continuing  concern  to  all 
of  us.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  every 
possible  tool  and  technique  if  we  are 
to  function  effectively.  One  powerful 
asset  which  has  not  been  adapted  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  the  congressional 
struggle  for  survival  is  the  computer.  In 
my  chapter  of  the  book  "We  Propose:  A 
Modem  Congress,"  I  stressed  the  fact 
that  "knowledge  is  power."  Every  Mem- 
ber of  both  Chambers  is  aware  of  this,  but 


all  too  often  we  fall  to  take  those  steps 
which  will  lead  to  an  upgrading  of  our 
inadequate  resources.  Knowledge  is  based 
on  information — information  that  is 
timely,  accurate,  and  relevant — and  the 
computer  can  be  instrumental  in  provid- 
ing the  information  which  we  need  in  our 
decisionmaking,  committee  work,  and 
constituent  support. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  Office  Equipment, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Hon.  Joe  D.  Wagconner,  has  been  as- 
signed the  responsibility  for  charting  a 
course  which  will  allow  the  Congress  to 
utilize  fully  the  power  of  the  computer. 
As  a  member  of  that  group.  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  be  cognizant  of  the  legislative 
applications  where  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing can  help.  To  this  end,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  study  prepared  by 
Robert  L.  Chartrand,  the  specialist  in 
information  sciences  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  This  report,  entitled 
"Computers  for  Congress,"  is  a  succinct, 
factual  discussion  of  the  information 
needs  of  the  Congress,  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  to  create  a  computer 
support  foTJne  Federal  Legislature,  pri- 
vate sec^^ studies  of  the  information 
problepR  facing  us,  and  commentary  on 
thM^Iegislatlve  tasks  which  might  be 
carried  out  better  with  computer  support 
and  those  already  being  implemented 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  Of- 
fice, and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
include  this  excellent  study  in  the 
Record : 

Computers  for  Congress 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  Congress,  as  It  prepares 
to  enter  the  1970's,  is  confronted  with  gov- 
erning problems  of  unprecedented  severity 
and  complexity.  Each  of  Its  Members  must 
function  effectively  in  three  roles:  as  a  legis- 
lator rendering  decisions  on  national  and 
international  issues,  as  the  prime  representa- 
tive of  his  State  or  district,  and  as  an  unoffi- 
cial ombudsman  accessible  to  every  constitu- 
ent. The  ability  of  the  Congressmen  and 
their  cotnmitteee  to  perform  reeponsively 
often  Is  impeded  by  the  sheer  volume  of  rou- 
tine tasks  to  be  performed,  the  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  Information  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  diverse  Issues  to  be  considered. 

The  stresses  upon  the  Members  and  their 
staffs  have  been  augmented  by  the  effects  of 
the  "information  explosion."  The  profusion 
of  books,  articles,  analytical  reports,  and 
miscellany  threatens  to  overwhelm  even  the 
most  sophisticated  information  handling 
centers.  The  Federal  legislator.  In  discharging 
his  many  duties,  muft  be  able  to  obtain  In- 
formation relevant  to  a  variety  of  topics  In  a 
timely  fashion.  All  too  often,  traditional  pro- 
cedures for  acquiring.  Indexing,  abstracting, 
storing,  processing,  retrieving,  and  dissemi- 
nating priority  information  do  not  suffice. 
This  condition  is  causing  the  Congressman 
to  seek  out  new  techniques  and  tools  which 
can  assist  him  In  the  performance  of  his  leg- 
islative and  administrative  tasks.  Computer 
technology,  developed  only  during  the  past 
quarter-century,  now  possesses  the  proven 
potential  to  support  th»»  Congress  In  a  num- 
ber of  application  areas. 

Not  only  is  Congress  considering  the  ways 
in  which  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
can  enhance  chamber,  committee,  and  Indi- 
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Tldual  M«mb«r  performance,  but  It  U  exam- 
ining how  thU  innovative  technology  can  be 
applied  to  societal  problems  The  socla.  and 
community  problems  of  our  times  have.  In 
many  Instances,  reached  a  critical  point. 
TransportaUon  planning,  environmental  pol- 
lution control,  systematic  urban  design — 
these  and  other  equally  important  issues  are 
taxing  the  capacities  of  the  government.  In- 
formation concerning  the  nature  and  status 
of  numerous  issue*,  plus  possible  approaches 
for  their  analysis  and  solution,  is  needed  both 
by  the  executive  branc.*i  and  the  Congress. 

The  burden  imposed  by  an  expanding  Na- 
tion and  Increasingly  intricate  technology  Is 
awasome.  and  In  turn  places  demands  upon 
the  human  beings  responsible  for  e.'tablish- 
Ing  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  future 
m  the  volume  The  Year  2000.  the  focus  is 
placed  upan  the  projected  man-machine  bal- 
ance which  must  be  achieved:  'Greater 
wealth  and  improved  technology  give  us  a 
wider  range  of  alternatives;  but  once  an  al- 
ternative has  been  chosen,  much  regulation 
and  ImpSeed  order  is  needed  Thus  with  geo- 
metric increases  in  the  comolexlty  and  orga- 
nization of  modern  life,  corresponding,  even 
-If  not- directly  proportional.  Increases  in  the 
-scope -Mid  compiexltv  of  human  and  organi- 
zational controls  will  become  necessary."  > 

The  role  which  computers  play  in  western 
civilization  is  enormous,  and  growing  m 
quantum  steps.  Today,  more  than  70  000 
computers  are  in  operation  In  the  United 
States  alone."  The  Federal  Government  a 
Heavy  user  of  electronic  computers  and 
punched  card  equipment,  now  has  an  inven- 
tory Of  more  than  4.200  computers'  These 
are  utilized  by  virtually  all  departments  and 
agencies  In  hundreds  of  routine  and  exotic 
applications.  The  Congress  did  evince  an 
awareness  of  the  growing  use  of  computers 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  passed  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Representative  Jack  Brooks 
providing  for  "the  economic  and  efficient 
purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  operation  and 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment"  by  Federal  elements '  Public 
Law  89-306  also  directed  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  develop  data  processing 
standards,  conduct  research  in  computer 
«;lences.  and  render  technical  assistance  to 
Federal  agencies. 

CONGRESSIONAL   INFORMATION   REQUIREMENTS 

An  awareness  of  the  acute  need  for  im- 
proved Information  handling  and  the  pos- 
sible use  of  ADP  was  not  articulated  within 
the  Congress  until  the  early  part  of  this 
decade.  A  series  of  statements  bv  the  then 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey  emphasized 
the  needs  of  his  colleagues  for  "more,  bet- 
ter or  more  varied  Information."  ■  A  discus- 
sion of  the  Importance  of  having  the  right 
Information  at  the  right  time  gradually  de- 
veloped. Dialogue  involving  Congressmen 
scholars,  industrial  systems  analvsts  and 
governmental  planners  took  place  In  con- 
gressional hearings,  debates,  professional 
Journals,  and  the  popular  communications 
media. 

One  much  discussed  aspect  of  the  problem 
was  that  of  equal  access  to  narrative  and 
statistical  information  by  all  thrae  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Especial  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  effect  upon  the  balance 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. Interplay  between  these  functioning 
elements  can  be  affected  by  many  factors 
among  which  are  access  to  vital  information 
and  the  time  to  assimilate,  weigh,  and  apply 
It.  The  typical  legislator,  working  a  60-hour 
week  which  Includes  multiple  committee 
duties,  chamber  debates  and  votes,  and  the 
omnipresent  constituents  demands,  Increas- 
ingly operates  at  a  disadvantage.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  U  noted  In  this  state- 
ment by  a  management  consultant  team 
studying  congressional  fimctlonlng: 


•Congrese  U  burdened  by  an  ever-Increas- 
ing workload,  caused  by  continuing  growth 
of  the  nation  and  the  government,  and  Con- 
gress' faUure  to  relieve  Itself  of  unnecessary 
work  detail.  The  weight  of  this  workload  as 
felt  personally  by  legislators  Is  a  seri- 
ous Impediment  to  a  greater  Congressional 
effectiveness. " « 

The  Congressman  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  making  decisions.  His  staff 
must  be  highly  selective  In  screening  out  and 
preparing  information  for  his  use.  The  prob- 
lem usually  Is  not  too  little  Information, 
but  too  much.  The  Member  needs  Informa- 
tion with  which  to  consider  alternatives. 
While  his  own  flies  may  be  bulging— and  are 
seldom  purged  except  under  the  threat  of 
leaving  no  space  for  staff  existence— the  need 
for  yet  more  information  is  insatiable 

The  sources  of  Information  for  the  legU- 
latw-  are  many,  and  often  the  greatest  single 
resource  Is  his  own  staff.  The  diversity  of 
Issues  confronting  any  Congressman  today 
however,  rules  out  the  possibility  that  any 
congressional  office  or  committee  staff  can 
perform  effectively  without  external  assist- 
ance frcMn  time  to  time.  In  many  Instances. 
Information  wUl  be  solicited  from  executive 
branch  agencies,  many  of  which  maintain 
liaison   personnel    responsible   for   fulfilling 
congressional  needs.  Lobbyist  groups,  univer- 
sities, and  the  business  conmiunlty  are  also 
tapped  for  advice  and  source  Information 
One  of  the  major  sources  of  Information  sup- 
port for  the  Congress  Is  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  located  In  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress. This  non-partisan  research  facility  has 
a  staff  of  more  than  200  specialists  and  ref- 
erence  librarians   responsible  for   preparing 
special  studies  and  furnishing  background 
material  In  an  almost  inflmte  variety  of  topi- 
cal fields.  In  1968.  more  than  130,000  Mem- 
ber, committee,  and  constituent  requests  for 
InformaUon  were  sent  to  LRS  for  action. 

While  specific  requests  for  facts,  discus- 
sions, or  judgments  allow  greater  precision 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Inquiries,  quite 
often  there  is  a  requirement  for  an  Informa- 
tion seeker  to  simply  "browse"  through  a 
file  or  bookshelf.  A  classical  statement  on 
this  situation  was  made  by  Malcolm  Rlgby: 
"For  subject  searches,  no  system  can  yield 
Just  what,  and  only  what,  Is  desired  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  question  Is  formu- 
lated. There  will  always  be  some  element  of 
subjective  Judgment.  Hence  the  need  for 
browsing  to  find  (or  eliminate)  what  Is  most 
probably  relevant  (or  Irrelevant).  The  user 
sometimes  looks  for  very  specific  data  by 
subject:  but  more  often  he  has  vague  or 
Ill-defined  or  not  definable  ideas,  or  is  merely 
looking  for  Interesting  information. "  ■ 

The  potential  of  the  computer  in  assisting 
the  Congressman  is  not  unlimited,  but  there 
are  many  repetitive  tasks  which  consume 
unwarranted  amounts  of  Member  and  staff 
time  which  might  be  better  performed 
through  ADP  techniques.  Cognizance  of  the 
innovative  tools  and  techniques  has  led  to 
congressional  action  to  harness  such  tech- 
nology in  coping  with  both  legislative  and 
administrative    problems. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS    TO    CREATE    A    CONGRES- 
SIONAL   ADP    CAPABILITY 
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Sensitivity  to  the  potential  of  the  computer 
and  systems  methodology  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  first  bill  calling  for  the  creation 
of  an  ADP  facility  exclusively  dedicated  to 
serving  the  Congress,  by  Representative  Rob- 
ert McClory  late  in  1966.  This  bill  provided 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  "make 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  techniques 
and  equipment  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions."  '  A  similar  provision  was  inserted 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (S  355) 
by  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  This  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1968.  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  "continuing  study  of  auto- 


matic data  processing  and  Information  re- 
trieval  systems  for  Congress."  •  Another  sec- 
tion dealt  with  the  creation  of  a  "standard- 
ized Information  and  data  processing  system 
for  budgeting  and  fiscal  data  for  use  by  all 
Federal  agencies"  ">  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  The 
recommedatlons  contained  in  S.  355  resulted 
in  large  part  from  the  staff  work  and  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the   Congress. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  a  group  of  House 
Members  from  both  parties  supported  the 
McCIory  concept  and  introduced  similar  bills 
In  a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  Representa- 
tive John  D.  Dow  placed  emphasis  on  the  se- 
lection of  Information  to  be  handled  in  any 
computer  facility  servicing  the  Congress 
charging  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
with  being  attentive  to:  "...  the  policies 
and  procedures  governing  the  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  and  the  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness  of  such  poUcies  and  procedures 
not  only  in  promoting  the  beneficial  utiliza- 
tion of  the  capability  but  also  in  restraining- 
wasteful  use  thereof ." 

A  proposal  to  establish  an  Independent  fa- 
cility was  sponsored  late  in  the  90th  Congress 
by  Representative  William  S.  Moorhead  His 
approach  was  to  have  an  ADP  center  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Legislative  Data  Processing.  Reintroduced  in 
the  91st  Congress  as  H.R.  7012.  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  professional  staff  to  operate  the 
facility,  and  an  independent  Ad\'lsory  Board 
comprised  of  key  legislative  branch  individ- 
uals and  outside  data  processing  experts. 

Activity  in  the  91st  Congress  has  reflected 
a  transition  from  a  period  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tentative  proposals  and  a 
greater  undersUndlng  of  the  nature  of  com- 
puter hardware  and  software  to  one  featuring 
a  resolve  to  create  a  tangible  computer-cen- 
tered support  capability.  Early  In  the  first 
session.  Representative  John  Brademas  origi- 
nated a  resolution  which  later  was  endorsed 
by  the  Democratic  Study  Group  and  the 
Democratic  Caucus: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  be  fully  supported  by  Dem- 
ocratic members  in  efforts  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  we  urge  that  these  efforts 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of 
computers  and  of  a  centralized  mall  proc- 
essing system." '-' 

This  course  of  action  stressed  the  careful 
review  of  existing  ADP  activities  within  the 
legislative  branch  and  provided  for  a  coor- 
dinated planning  of  their  future  develop- 
ment and  mutual  supportablllty.  The  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has  as- 
signed the  responsibility  for  Investigating 
the  potential  of  ADP  for  Congress  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Office  Equipment. 

The  importance  of  assigning  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  con- 
gressional capability  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  by  Representative  Jack 
Brooks  requiring  the  Comptroller  General 
to: 

"(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  development, 
establishment,  and  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ard data  processing  and  Information  system 
(Including  uniform  classifications  of  pro- 
grams, activities,  receipts,  costs,  and  ex- 
penditures, as  well  as  other  necessary 
standards)  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data  for 
use  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(2)  coordinate  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
data  processing  systems  necessary  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  fulfillment  of  the  sub- 
stantive responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 
Other  units  of  the  Congress  utilizing  data 
processing  techniques  to  carry  out  the  re- 
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sponslblllties  Congress  has  delegated  to  them 
shall  adhere  to  the  guidelines  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  establish  to  assure  opti- 
mum effectiveness  and  efficiency  la  the  over- 
all acquisition  and  use  of  computers  by  the 
Congress."  " 

The  final  version  of  this  bill.  H.R.  10791, 
was  co-sponsored  by  a  group  of  House  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  and  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  May  14,  1969.  The  Comptroller  General, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities  re- 
flected an  imderstanding  of  the  complexity 
of  the  projected  assignment  for  GAO.  and 
noted  that  the  creation  of  such  a  system 
perhaps  should  be  "the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  Itself  In  order  that  it  could  have 
complete  control  over  the  system  and  thus  be 
assured  that  Its  needs  virlll  be  fully  served."  " 

Both  chambers  of  the  Congress,  then,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  various 
options  for  planning,  establishing,  and  oper- 
ating a  computer  capability  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  all  Members  and  committees. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  CROUPS  CONSIDER  THE  PROBLEM 

In  the  1965-1966  period,  a  few  private  sec- 
tor groups  began  to  address  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  congressional  Information — 
its  sources,  acquisition,  handling,  use.  and 
political  ramifications.  Twelve  scholarly  mon- 
ographs were  commissioned  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search. These  focused  on  various  facets  of 
legislative  functioning  and  were  published 
as  Congress:  The  First  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Discussion  of  congressional  decision- 
making, key  aspects  of  committee  and  Mem- 
ber Information  requirements,  and  the  oos- 
slble  application  of  computer  methodology 
were  featured  in  the  writings  of  political 
scientists  James  A.  Robinson,  Charles  R. 
Dechert,  and  Kenneth  Janda. 

A  "Management  Study  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress" was  prepared  by  a  team  from  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Inc.,  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  organization,  staff  support,  committee  pro- 
cedures, and  the  need  for  analytical  resources 
of  the  Congress.  These  recommendations  were 
transformed  into  a  special  tele\'lslon  presen- 
tation by  NBC  News  :alled  "Congress  Needs 
Help."  and  subsequently  were  published  un- 
der that  title  in  book  form.  As  the  topic  of 
congressional  effectiveness  attracted  wider 
attention,  several  writings  began  to  appear 
containing  observations  on  the  implications 
of  the  use  of  advanced  equipments  and  tech- 
niques by  the  Congress. 

Industrial  firms  prepared  proposals  for  de- 
signing and  implementing  a  computer  sys- 
tem  to  serve  the  entire  Congress.  Manage- 
ment studies  of  individual  office  operations 
te  g..  mailing  operations  and  correspondence 
files)  were  undertaken  by  consultants  A 
concurrent  effort  meriting  mention  was  the 
book  entitled  We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress prepared  by  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing,  which  contained  a  chapter  on  the 
potential  of  ADP  for  Congress  bv  Represent- 
ative Fred  Schwengel. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress 
the  Brookings  Institution  sponsored  a  spe- 
ciil  seminar  for  a  score  of  House  Members 
who  desired  to  discuss  Informally  the  need 
for  improved  means  of  carrvlng  out  their 
le(?islatlve  and  constituent  support  respon- 
Elbllities.  At  the  request  of  congressional 
offices,  seminars  were  organized  for  staff 
membsrs  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, which  also  was  called  upon  to  prepare 
general  studies  on  the  application  of  com- 
puter technology  and  systems  analysis  to 
various  problems.  These  ranged  from  "Au- 
tomatic Data  Processing  and  the  Small 
Businessman"  and  "The  Federal  Data  Cen- 
ter; Proposals  and  Reactions"  to  "Systems 
Technology  Applied  to  Social  and  Commu- 
nity Problems." 
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As  a  broader  group  of  responsible  Individ- 
uals became  oriented  to  the  problem  of 
congressional  needs  for  and  use  of  Informa- 
tion, the  utility  of  a  forum  was  recognized 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  A 
two-day  seminar  designed  to  encourage  ex- 
ploratory discussion — involving  government 
Information  specialists,  industrial  analysts, 
and  academicians — was  held,  with  these  pri- 
mary objectives :  to  examine  the  Information 
requirements  of  the  Congress.  Including  the 
possible  use  of  computers,  and  secondly,  to 
discuss  the  Impact  of  the  Federal  Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting  System  on 
congressional  authorization-appropriations' 
functions.  The  formal  papers  and  edited 
dialogue  were  published  in  the  volume  In- 
formation Support,  Program  Budgeting,  and 
the  Congress. 

During  1968  and  1969,  the  Washington 
Operations  Research  Council,  supported  by 
The  Institute  for  Management  Sciences, 
sponsored  a  series  of  evening  meetings  in  an 
effort  to  establish  communication  between 
the  legislators  and  the  systems  analysis  com- 
munity. Featured  topics  at  these  "Congres- 
sional Seminars"  included  "Improving  Con- 
gressional Operations,"  "Crime  Prevention 
and  Law  Enforcement,"  and  "A  Systematic 
Approach  to  Urban  Planning." 

The  Increased  awareness  and  Involvement 
of  Members  regarding  "like  systems  ap- 
proach" are  reflected  In  their  willingness  to 
participate  In  such  symposia  and  seminars. 
Dr.  John  S.  Saloma.  in  "System  Politics;  The 
Presidency  and  Congress  in  the  Future." 
stresses  yet  another  aspect  of  the  emergent 
situation.  He  points  out  that  a  "number  of 
competitive  dimensions  in  Congress  are 
likely  to  accelerate  acceptance  of  innovations 
in  decision-making"  developed  elsewhere: 
these  are  enumerated: 

"1.  the  built-in  tension  between  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  committees  twth 
eager  to  control  program  decision; 

"2.  the  publicity  incentive  for  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  generally  to 
Identify  themselves  with  innovations  and  to 
push  for  their  implementation; 

•3.  the  perennial  congressional  fear  that 
Congress  is  yielding  initiative  and  authority 
to  the  President: 

"4.  party  competition;  and 
"5.  the  generational  divide  between  "ac- 
tivist" and  high  seniority  congressmen."  '■' 
Decision-makers,  whether  In  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  or  the  private  sector,  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  computerization  of 
data.  A  warning  has  been  voiced  by  Dr. 
Donald  N.  Michael  not  to  ignore  those  prob- 
lem elements  which  defy  machine  handling; 
"Already  planners  and  administrators  are 
tending  to  place  undue  emphasis  on — that  Is. 
coming  to  value  most — those  aspects  of 
reality  which  the  computer  can  deal  with 
Just  because  the  computer  can  do  so.  The  In- 
dividual— the  point  off  the  curve — becomes 
an  annoyance." '« 

CANDIDATE      APPLICATIONS      FOR      CONGRESSIONAL 
trSE    or    ADP 

With  the  concurrent  advancements  in  the 
state-of-the-art  of  electronic  technology  and 
the  level  of  understanding  of  the  role  of 
ADP  by  legislators,  it  has  been  possible  to 
Identify  a  spectrum  of  applications  where 
systems  technology  could  be  useful.  The  exer- 
cise of  discovering  and  discussing  these  ap- 
plications has  not  been  limited  to  the  Con- 
gress. State  legislatures  have  initiated  a  num- 
ber of  Improvements  involving  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  systems  meth- 
odology. In  States  such  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Hawaii, 
and  North  Carolina,  the  computer  has  been 
used  to  Index,  store,  and  retrieve  statutory 
Information,  draft  bills,  maintain  key  data 
on  the  status  and  content  of  pending  legisla- 
tion, trace  appropriations  activity,  and  record 
committee  schedules  of  hearings. 

A  thorough  review  of  candidate  applica- 
tions for  congressional  use  of  ADP  and  sys- 
tems techniques  was  conducted  during  the 


hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Students  of 
the  legislative  process  such  as  the  late  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway  "  have  offered  suggestions 
as  to  which  tasks  and  procedures  might  bene- 
fit from  technological  support.  In  some  cases, 
computer-oriented  Information  would  be 
most  valuable  on  the  basis  of  chamber  oper- 
ations, in  other  instances,  the  committees 
(or  subcommittees)  or  the  Individual  Con- 
gressman might  be  the  best  point  of  re- 
ceipt for  information  from  the  system.  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Dechert  enunciates  several  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  when  the  desirability 
of  furnishing  computer-stored  data  to  the 
Congress  is  considered ; 

"The  problem  of  congressional  access  to 
Information  might  be  better  defined  as  a 
problem  of  Information  management.  What 
specific  elements  of  Information  are  needed 
to  make  what  Judgments?  Where  are  these 
elements  located?  How  are  they  to  be  re- 
trieved? And  how  should  they  be  presented 
In  order  to  be  meaningful?"  '" 

There  are  certain  legUlatlve  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  Congress  which 
might  be  Improved  by  a  modification  of 
traditional  procedures,  the  establishment  of 
a  one-line  capability  for  immediate  access  to 
data  files,  or  provision  for  ADP  services  per- 
formed on  a  less  accelerated  basis  (e.g..  the 
grouping  or  "batching"  of  requests  to  be 
handled  by  the  system) .  A  discussion  of  spe- 
cific applications  follows. 

The  advantages  of  maintaining  a  central- 
ized, computer-oriented  store  of  informa- 
tion have  been  proven  in  countless  govern- 
ment and  business  environments.  In  the 
case  of  the  Congress,  there  is  a  recurring 
need  for  such  information  as  that  on  the 
contents  and  status  of  bills.  With  more  than 
29,000  bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress,  the  problem  of  know- 
ing even  the  most  rudimentary  facts  about 
a  given  piece  of  legislation  is  significant.  Ac- 
tion to  Improve  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
the  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills,  through 
the  use  of  computer  techniques  is  discussed 
later. 

Another  type  of  information  of  recurring 
utility  is  that  on  committee  activity.  Not 
only  are  the  time  and  place  of  committee  - 
and  subcommittee  sessions  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  about,  but  related  informa- 
tion such  as  the  names  of  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear and  the  topics  to  be  discussed  may  not 
be  available. 

Congressional  needs  for  topical  research 
.information  are  endless  and  highly  varied. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Congress.  " 
complaints  have  arisen  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  subject-oriented  Information  both 
narrative  and  statistical,  that  is  comprehen- 
sive, accurate,  timely,  and  relevant.  The  use- 
fulness of  a  "Selective  Dissemination  of  In- 
formation" (SDI)  system  has  received  much 
favorable  comment.  The  concept  of  creating 
an  "Interest  profile"  for  each  individual  Con- 
gressman or  committee,  and  placing  that 
profile  in  computerized  form,  first  was  de- 
veloped In  industry.  The  system  featured  the 
matching  of  profile  keyword  descriptors 
against  a  set  of  keyword  descriptors  which  re- 
flects the  contents  of  books,  articles,  and 
other  types  of  documents.  The  flexibility 
of  the  SDI  system  has  been  scrutinized  in  the 
light  of  the  changing  nature  of  congressional 
activities.  Each  recipient  Is  Informed  of  the 
new  acquisitions  which  match  his  Interest 
criteria;  then  he  may  indicate  his  desire  to 
acquire  the  document  for  review.  Figure  1  - 
(not  printed  in  Record)  depicts  the  SDI 
process."  For  example,  a  Congressman  might 
wish  to  be  provided  with  material  related  to 
his  committee  assignments  or  a  committee 
staff  might  wish  to  monitor  new  Information 
pertinent  to  a  certain  category  of  bills  being 
considered  by  the  committee. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  certain 
categories  of  Federal  fiscal  and  budgetary 
data  long  has  bothered  many  Congressmen 
with  responsibilities  In  the  authorizatlon- 
appropriaUoos   cycle.   With    the   advent   of 
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PPBS,  the  outlook  la  for  additional  conXu- 
»lon  as  program  versus  agency  acUvltles  are 
presented  for  review.  Appropriations  sub- 
committees often  have  had  to  make  their 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  sampling  informa- 
tion. Dr.  Richard  F.  Fenno  categorizes  this 
aa  (1)  program  information.  (3)  confidence 
Information,  and  (3)  support  lnformaUon.» 
At  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  prepares  certain  selected  aggregate 
budget  data  in  ADP  form,  but  there  are  In- 
dications that  heavier  use  of  computer  anal- 
ysis will  be  made  In  the  future.  As  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  use  of  ADP  in  handling  these 
data  increases.  It  will  become  imperative  that 
Congress  have  timely  access  to  comparable 
Information.  The  importance  attached  to  en- 
hancing congressional  knowledge  about 
budgetary  proposals  and  the  status  of  pro- 
gram funding  is  indicated  both  in  the  Brooks 
Bill  for  a  computer  facUity  for  Congress  and 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1969.'' 

Information  about  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams often  Is  not  readily  avaUable.  hence  a 
number  of  proposal*  to  place  such  informa- 
tion in  machlneable  form  and  provide  regu- 
lar listings.  Representative  William  V   Roth 
.    hM,  introduced  legislation  providing  for  the 
.  IssHvice  of  a  catalog  on  Federal  assistance 
programs,   and  has  been  joined   by  a  large 
number  of  House  Members.  Concern  over  the 
absence  of  assertive  control  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  in  parUcuJar  a  lack  of  measure- 
ment of  program  performance,  has  led  to  a 
number   Of    bills    being    inuoduced    in    the 
90th  and  9l8t  Congresses  calling  for  the  use 
of    objective,  scientific,  and  empirical  anal- 
ysis   in  evaluating  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities.  This  would  be  achieved  through 
toe  estoblishment  of  an  Office  of  Progrwn 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  Its  legislative 
counter-mechanism,  a  Joint   Committee  of 
aon*^*^  °°  Program  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
Informauon  on  Federal  contract  aioards 
ii^^«,   jf*'^.'*'^*"*'*  recipient,  and  congres- 
m«?n     ^^."'l  °^^''   ^   requested,    and    If 
^^^  °f*^/°.^^  ^°"^*«  '^""W  be  used  for 
periodical  lutings  and  to  respond  to  special 

^^R  f  ,^^^*=^  °'**^*  "*»*  ''"''°8  debates 
^»S  ^,  appropriations.  Also,  these  data 
could  aUow  an  examination  of  Industrial  re- 
sources applied  to  Government  proji^ts 

f^Z?"*.^*"*"^^  °'  various  committee  In- 
fOTmatlon.  such  as  legislative  calendar  ma- 
tenal  and  historical  documentaUon  on  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  legislation,  meet- 

^f/.^"*™?'"^'**'  ^^'^  °^^^'  memorablUa. 
continues  to  be  the  subject  of  study  for 
possible  ADP  support.  With  the  development 
of  reUable  computer  terminals,  as  discussed 
below,  committee  staffs  may  now  maintain 
up-to-the-minute  stotus  informaUon  on  in- 
fbrmatlon  ranging  from  bills  before  the  com- 
mittee to  related  bibliographic  items  of  value 
to  Members. 

Repeated  criticism  of  the  indexing  of  kev 
'^^^^''ional  documents~the  Congressior^i 
«ecord,  for  example— has  focused  on  the 
i„^?^,*°?  °'**°  arbitrary  retrieval  word  list 
avauable  to  the  users.  In  many  Instances: 
hearings  are  not  Indexed  at  all.  or  only  m 
such  general  terms  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
Members  and  other  Interested  parties  have 
pied  for  the  Improvement  of  such  Indexing, 
pointing  out  that  the  utility  of  the  docu- 
ment should  dictate  where  the  costs  are  to 
be  allocated:  in  the  data  collection,  conver- 
sion, indexing,  processing,  or  retrieval. 

A  related  but  discrete  area  allowing  im- 
provement Is  that  Of  creating,  through  the 
computer,  a  master  listing  of  all  c&ngres- 
sumal  documents.  Incomplete  Ustlngs  are 
prepared  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  establish- 
ments, but  the  importance  of  developing 
such  a  data  base  cannot  be  denied.  Here 
again,  the  crltlcaUty  of  devising  and  publi- 
cizing a  UsUng  (i.e..  thesaurus)  of  retrieval 
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terms  which  will  allow  public  and  private 
users  to  find  that  which  they  seek  is  all- 
important.  A  commercial  enterprise"  has 
Initiated  a  "Congressional  Information  Serv- 
ice" on  an  experimental  basis  to  cover  all 
committee  hearings,  prints,  and  reports;  the 
monthly  abstracting  and  indexing  service 
will  deal  with  other  essential  congressional 
documents,  but  will  not  Include  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Information  on  the  stattu  of  activities  in 
each,  chamber  oi  the  Congress  would  be  of 
valxxe  according  to  the  comment  of  various 
analysts.  Congressmen  often  are  summoned 
to  the  floor  to  vote  with  virtually  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion. A  new  service  provided  Members  of 
the  House  allows  them  to  dial  a  special 
niunber  and  be  given  the  number  and  title 
of  a  bill  next  to  be  voted  upon  or  related 
Information  on  current  legislation.  This  sys- 
tem was  established  by  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  and  is  being  studied  by 
the  Senate  for  possible  implementation. 

Registration  data  on  lobbyist  groups  snxd 
individuals,  described  as  "one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  Independent  Information 
available  to  Congress."  »  would  lend  itself  to 
comput«rlzaUon.  Such  a  file  oould  contain 
the  name  of  the  individual  (or  group),  the 
name  and  address  of  his  employer,  the  area 
of  his  special  concern,  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions made  during  the  calendar  year, 
and  any  papers,  periodicals,  or  publications 
in  which  he  has  caused  editorials  or  articles 
to  be  published. 

Legal  information  of  several  types  is  much 
used  by  the  Congress.  Available  today  in 
machlneable  form  are  numerous  bodies  of 
data,  in  full  text  or  abstract  form.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  through  its  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  in  Denver, 
maintains  the  Project  LITE  (Legal  In- 
formation Through  Electronics)  file  of  more 
than  60  milUon  words,  including  the  con- 
tents of:  -■* 

"United  States  Code  (1964  ed.) . 
"Unpublished  Comptroller  decisions  (from 
June  1965  to  January  1967) . 

"Published  Comptroller  General  decisions 
(vols.  1-46). 

"Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
( through  revision  22) . 
"Appropriation  acts  of  1966  and  1967. 
"DOD  international  law  material  (treaties 
and  agreements  of  interest  to  DOD) . ' 

In  addition,  the  data  base  Includes  nu- 
merous Air  Force  manuals  and  regulations. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  material,  and  cer- 
tain directives. 

Other  types  of  legal  Information  are  ob- 
tainable through  the  services  of  the  ASPEN 
Systems  Corpoiatlon.  an  outgrowth  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Health  Law  Center 
group  which  pioneered  full  text  retrieval  us- 
ing computers.  This  capability  makes  avail- 
able the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  and  Regu- 
lations, decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  United  States  Ck>de.  the  statutes  of  all 
fifty  States,  and  other  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  legal  opinions  and  rules. 

Exclusive  files  for  each  Congressman  also 
may  be  established  and  maintained  with  the 
help  of  ADP.  Information  related  to  a  given 
Issue  or  bill,  including  the  Member's  re- 
corded statements,  can  be  stored  in  the  com- 
puter, and  made  available  either  through  a 
terminal  or  regular  printout  form.  It  may 
be  useful  to  file  electronically  pronounce- 
ments on  an  Issue  made  by  national  party 
figures,  opposition  spokesmen,  outside  opin- 
ion makers,  and  leading  newspapers.  Pro- 
cedural and  equipment  safeguards  make  it 
poesible  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
office  file  to  be  assured. 

Bach  Member  has  files  on  certain  groups 
of  constituents,  and  the  maintenance  of 
these  In  a  current  fashion  requires  follow- 
ing a  procediu«  which  consumes  much  staff 
time.  Many  Congressmen  are  commencing  to 


have  mailing  lists  prepared  on  magnetic  tape, 
sometimes  at  their  own  expense  and  often 
with  the  assistance  of  a  party  facility  (such 
as  the  Democratic  National  CTommittee  ADP 
center).  The  retention  and  retrieval  of  key 
constituent  information — name,  address, 
family  composition,  vocation,  voting  record 
(if  known),  extent  of  political  acUvity — are 
expedited  through  the  use  of  computers.  Or- 
taln  types  of  mailing  operations  also  may  be 
performed  with  computer  and  ancillary 
equipment. 

Then  are  some  basic  housekeeping  func- 
tions, such  as  payroll  preparation  and  the 
maintenance  of  current  telephone  directories, 
which  are  suitable  for  ADP  execution.  As 
the  performance  qualities  of  the  equipment 
and  programs  increase,  other  applications  are 
possible,  and  the  Congress  must  become 
knowledgeable  about  what  technology  can 
do  for  it.  During  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  The  Lord  Snow  remarked  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Ctenunlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics: 

"We  must  get  the  ideas  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  us  because  of  the  computers,  and 
of  what  is  going  to  happen,  right  Into  the 
open  world  of  the  Ck>ngrees  and  of  Parlia- 
ment; for  it  is  their  duty  not  to  be  supine, 
not  to  be  Just  carried  along  dumbly  by  the 
technological  tlde."-^ 

During  the  past  few  years,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  use  ADP  in  support  of  certain  con- 
gressional activities,  thus  fulflUlng  the  ex- 
pressed need  for  action  on  the  part  of  a 
growing  number  of  public  and  private  pro- 
ponents of  progress  through  the  proper  use 
of  technology. 

CTTRRENT     LXGISLATTVi;     BRANCH     ADP 
ACTIVITIES 

There  have  been  three  points  of  develop- 
menUl  activity  within  the  legislative  branch 
Insofar  as  the  use  of  computers  Is  concerned : 
the  Office  of  the.  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Office  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service.  In  each  case,  a  computer  fa- 
cUity has  been  established,  programs  for 
selected  applications  obtained  or  prepared, 
and  an  operational  capability  established. 
SlmUarly,  each  facility  has  followed  a  pat- 
tern of  growth  in  terms  of  size  of  equipment, 
number  of  software  elements,  and  services 
provided. 

The  IniUatlve  taken  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a  small 
computer  (NCR-500  system)  in  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  in  September,  1967, 
to  be  used  primarily  for  the  purposes  of 
handling  payroll,  special  accoimting,  and  in- 
ventory applications.  At  present,  this  con- 
figuration Is  providing  full-time,  operational 
service  for:  a  payroll  of  7,000  employees,  an 
inventory  and  accounting  for  8,000  items  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  and 
an  Inventory  of  43.000  pieces  of  furniture  and 
property.  In  addition,  the  sUff  of  the  Clerk 
plans  to  Implement  during  1969:  Inventory 
and  accounting  procedures  In  the  House 
Stationery  Room,  an  accounts  payable  ap- 
plication for  the  House  Recording  Studio, 
and  a  budgeting  application  In  the  Finance 
Office. 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  computer, 
the  NCR  Century  Series  Model  100— with  a 
speed  of  operation  allowing  a  five-fold  In- 
crease In  production  and  greater  storage  ca- 
pacity—in  January  of  1969,  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  will  be  positioned  to  undertake  more 
extensive  ADP  services.  Three  major  appll- 
cfttlons  reportedly  are  under  study  and  In- 
vestigation : 

1.  A  computerized  addressing  service,  sim- 
ilar to  that  being  Implemented  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  will  allow  mailing  list  conversion, 
address  printouts,  and  envelope  preparation. 
Systems  design  and  implementation  would 
be  accomplished  by  an  external  (commercial) 
group. 

2.  An  electronic  voting  system  for  the 
House  Chamber  has  been  under  consldera- 
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tion  for  more  than  a  year,  and  has  included 
a  study  of  possible  display  devices  capable 
of  presenting  statistical  data,  running  totals, 
and  proposed  amendments,  as  well  as  allow- 
ing key  House  officials  to  monitor  proceed- 
ings from  remote  locations. 

3.  An  information  retrieval  system  capable 
of  providing  Members  with  rapid  access  to 
Information  related  to  the  status  of  legisla- 
tion, committees,  budget.  Federal  agencies, 
and  other  significant  subject  areas.  The 
staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  was  assisted 
in  its  study  of  this  system  by  a  consultant 
group,  and  a  demonstration  was  held  for  a 
two-week  period  featuring  a  CDC-200  CRT 
terminal  and  several  sample  amplications. 

The  Senate,  in  undertaking  to  apply  ADP 
to  some  of  Its  Information  handling  prob- 
lems, has  focused  ufKsn  the  development  of 
an  automated  mailing  system,  featuring 
an  IBM  360  Model  20  computer.  With  data 
conversion  and  programming  support  by  a 
cuounerclal  firm,  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  has  converted  more  than  one-third 
of  the  mailing  addresses  of  Senate  Mem- 
bers to  magnetic  tape.  Expansion  of  the  com- 
puter configuration  to  a  large  Model  40  sys- 
tem Is  planned,  which  will  allow  Improved 
service  of  the  kind  planned  by  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  began 
providing  support  to  congressional  Members 
and  committees  in  the  Information  sciences 
in  1966.  Late  in  1967,  the  first  application 
of  ADP  to  a  product  for  the  Congress  was 
effected.  The  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills, 
.sununarizing  the  essential  features  of  all 
public  bills  and  resolutions,  was  prepared 
i.iy  inserting  essential  identifying  informa- 
tion on  each  piece  of  legislation — name  of 
sponsor (s) .  date  introduced,  bill  number,  and 
committee  to  which  assigned — plus  synoptic 
nnd  Indexing  Information  into  the  computer 
'  ia  an  ATS  (special  electric  typewriter)  unit. 
In  addition  to  these  data,  published  bl- 
veekly.  certain  Information  on  the  status  of 
the  bill  appeared  in  the  five  or  more  cumula- 
tive Issues  each  year.  Experience  has  shown 
that  preparation  time  has  been  reduced  sig- 
nificantly, and  that  the  textual  material  can 
be  edited  with  greater  flexibility  during  the 
pre-publication  phase. 

Six  computer  terminals  currently  are  used 
for  insertion,  recall,  and  editing  of  the  "BUI 
Digest"  Information.  Once  the  copy  Is  ready 
in  final  form,  the  computer  types  out  the 
completed  page  which  then  Is  ready  for  off- 
set reproduction.  The  system  is  advantageous 
-since  It  aUows  simultaneous  alteration  of 
nlready  stored  data  and  the  addition  of  new 
textual  entries;  In  addition,  copy  with  justi- 
fied margins  and  selected  type  fonts  Is  ready 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office  opera- 
tion. The  next  step  wlU  be  to  deliver  the 
"BUI  Digest"  tapes  to  GPO  for  direct  Inser- 
tion into  the  Linotron  photo-composltlon 
system. 

The  Legislative  Status  Report,  which  serves 
as  a  handbook  of  major  (1.  e..  approximate- 
ly 250  bUIs  and  resolutions)  legislation  of  the 
current  Congress,  also  is  prepared  with  c(Mn- 
puter  support.  The  ability  to  add  data  ele- 
ments without  regard  to  sequence  and  to 
rapidly  change  obsolete  material  has  proven 
to  be  particularly  useful.  A  typical  entry 
in  this  publication  Is  shown  below: 

"DEFAKTMENT  OF  PKACE 

■S.  953: 

••H.R.  6601: 

"To  promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of  In- 
ternational conflict  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Peace,  including  an 
International  Peace  Institute  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  U.S.  citizens  to  work  in  programs 
which  promote  international  peace  and  un- 
derstanding; and  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Peace 
and  International  Cooperation. 

"Status:  S.  963  referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  February  7, 
1969;  when  repcM-ted  therefrom  It  Is  to  be 
referred  to  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. HJl.  6501  referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  February  6, 
1969." 

Another  use  of  ADP  within  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  Is  the  preparation  of  an 
Index  to  the  several  hundred  reports  and 
memoranda  of  general  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress which  are  authored  and  stockpiled  by 
LRS.  The  range  of  subjects  is  quite  broad  and 
although  monthly  notices  are  sent  to  each 
congressional  office,  It  has  been  found  use- 
ful to  prepare  with  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
puter network  a  cumulative  Index  by  sub- 
ject, as  shown  below,  and  a  separate  list- 
ing by  originating  LRS  division  (e  g.,  Eco- 
nomics. Foreign  Affairs) : 

"Arab-Israeli  ConfUct: 
'U.S.S.R.  involvement.  F  271. 

"United   Nations   Involvement,   F   254. 

"Arab   Refugees,   Bibliography   on,   P    108. 

"Arab  Republic,  Political  parties  in  the 
United.  P  289. 

"Arabs  and  the  arm  race.  F  334. 

"Area  Redevelopment.  E  125  Rev. 

"Armed  Services: 

"Retired  pay  recomputatlon,  S  100. 

"Strength  of  components  In  principal  U.S. 
wars,  F  309. 

"By  states  since  World  War  I,  F  309. 
•  •  •  «  • 

"Automatic  Data  Processing: 

"Judicial  process,  SP  134. 

"Bibliography  on,  SP  124. 

"Leeal    information    application.    SP    108. 

"Legislative  use.  Bibliography  on,  SP  123. 

"Redlstrlctlng  of  political  boundaries.  Blb- 
liofrraphy  of  use  in,  SP  125. 

"Small  business  application.  Bibliography 
on.  SP  135. 

"Automation  and  employment.  E  114. 

"Bibliography  on.  Ed  182. 

"Aviation  Noise.  Background!  and  legal 
problems  on,  A  256."  ^ 

Use  of  the  ATS  network  allows  this  type  of 
material  to  be  added  to.  revised  and  updated 
frequently,  with  the  final  result  that  camera- 
ready  copy  can  be  recalled  at  will. 

Another  application  of  ADP  with  a  great 
long-range  potential  for  the  Congress  is  en- 
hancing research  control  of  publishing  on 
congressional  issues.  In  January  1969.  a  mod- 
ular developmental  project  was  begun  which 
was  designed  to  give  the  LRS  research  staff 
bibliographic  .control  over  all  English-lan- 
guage books,  government  publications,  mag- 
azines, and  private  sector  (I.e.,  universities, 
lobbyist  groups)  studies  related  to  congres- 
sional issues.  More  than  30.000  items  are  in- 
volved in  the  process  annually.  Basic  biblio- 
graphic entries  such  as  subject  and  author 
plus  a  brief,  descriptive  paragraph  on  the 
contents  of  the  piece,  are  entered  via  ATS 
into  the  computer.  Each  week  separate  sub- 
ject and  author  catalogues  are  printed.  Dur- 
ing the  "pUot  project"  phase,  this  has  been 
done  for  two  of  the  LRS  divisions.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  aspect  of  this  new  service, 
however,  is  the  establishment  of  a  "(Current 
Awareness"  procedure.  slmUar  to  that  found 
In  a  Selective  Dissemination  of  Information 
(SDI)  system.  Bach  research  analyst  in  the 
two  divisions  has  prepared  a  list  of  terms  re- 
flecting his  areas  of  interests,  and  this  "pro- 
fUe"  has  been  matched  against  the  descrip- 
tors which  reflect  the  contents  of  the  pub- 
lications entered  into  the  sysitem. 

If  the  utility  of  the  projeot  is  as  high  as 
now  anticipated,  It  wlU  be  ezpfmded  to  aU 
LRS  divisions  during  mld-1900.  A  study  of 
oongresslonal  office  reqtiirements  for  simi- 
lar Information  then  wotild  aUow  ezpanMon 
of  the  service  to  selected  ootnmitteea  and 
Members. 

A  requirement  has  developed  for  LBS  to 
provide  certain  ADP  support  to  congres- 
sional committees.  Beginning  early  in  1909, 
the  House  Banking  and  Ourrenoy  Oommlttee 


has  worked  with  LRS  to  develop  a  computer- 
supported  system  for  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  its  official  calendar.  A  type- 
writer terminal  in  the  committee  office  is 
Unked  with  the  Library  of  Congress  com- 
puter, to  which  the  committee  has  access 
during  any  working  day.  Not  only  can  the 
committee  operator  enter,  recall,  and  edit 
any  data  belonging  to  the  committee,  but 
with  permission  can  call  out  certain  types 
of  information  maintained  in  the  computer 
by  LRS,  such  as  the  Legislative  States  Report. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  within  LRS  upon 
the  development  of  other  ADP-centered 
services  with  a  high  utility  factor  to  the 
Congress.  With  a  computer-supported  net- 
work of  20  typewriter  terminals,  and  plans 
for  a  more-powerful  equipment  capability, 
services  are  being  planned  for  providing  Con- 
gress with  quick  responses  to  such  questions 
as:  "Send  me  a  list  of  all  legislation  dealing 
with  'demonstration  cities' ".  "Provide  a  se- 
lection of  articles  on  'gun  control'  ".  "Which 
Senators  have  introduced  bills  on  solid  waste 
disposal?"  The  Intention  Is  to  replace  cur- 
rent manual  research  with  computer  search- 
ing either  of  full  text  material  or  selected 
citations  and  abstracts.  Legislative  histories 
often  are  needed  by  the  Congress  and  their 
preparation  was  stated  as  a  priority  item  for 
LRS  action  In  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ck>n- 
gress.**  The  two-fold  objective  in  this  area 
vrill  be,  then,  to  have  the  ability  to  search 
bodies  of  textual  information  on  the  basis  of 
keyword  (retrieval)  descriptors,  and  secrnd, 
to  provide  current  information  on  where  a 
bUl  is  in  the  legislative  process. 

THE  POTENTIAl.  AND  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Cognizance  of  the  value  of  ADP  to  the 
legislative  branch  now  has  reached  the  stage 
where  there  is  serious  consideration  as  to 
the  resources  to  be  allocated,  the  need  to 
designate  areas  of  responslbUity,  and  above 
all  the  requirement  for  sustained  coordina- 
tion of  the  burgeoning  ADP  activities.  Both 
chambers  of  the  Congress,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office — which  has  created  a  Systems 
Analysis  Section  In  Its  Office  of  Policy  and 
Special  Studies — share  the  responsibility  to 
use  Innovative  devices  and  techniques  In 
every  way  possible.  The  concomitant  burden 
Is.  of  course,  to  understand  their  limitations. 
Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  formerly  the  Special 
Assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son In  the  realm  of  science  and  technology, 
offered  his  judgment  that:  ".  .  .  the  com- 
puter, with  Its  promise  of  a  milUon-fold 
Increase  In  man's  capacity  to  handle  Infor- 
mation, will  undoubtedly  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences  of  any  contem- 
porary technical  development.  The  potential 
for  good  In  the  computer,  and  the  danger 
Inherent  In  its  misuse,  exceed  our  ability  to 
imagine."  " 

As  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 
tasks  confronting  the  Congress  increase,  the 
importance  of  utilizing  every  possible  means 
of  acquiring  and  analyzing  selected  priority 
information  preparatory  to  making  decisions 
wUl  grow  apace.  The  role  of  electronic  tech- 
nology will  assume  broader  proportions  as 
the  legislator  strives  to  fulfill  his  responsl- 
bUltles  and  Is  willing  to  rely  where  appro- 
priate upon  the  support  jMSssible  from  such 
systems. 
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RAPID  RAIL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 


(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
from  the  perspective  of  a  Member  virhose 
first  official  involvement  with  Washing- 
ton's proposed  rapid  rail  transit  was  as 
a  Maryland  State  senator  drafting  the 
legislative  language  of  the  interstate 
compact  for  the  regional  transit.  I  am 
personally  grieved  today  that  KR.  11400 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  fiscal  yeaj  1969,  lacks  the  basic 
transit  funding.  I  have  urged  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  Include  these 
funds.  I  have  worked  with  equal  vigor 
for  the  construction  of  both  subway  and 
freeway  systems  here. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
not  obstruct  these  funds.  But  I  want  it 
to  be  crystal  clear  that  the  real  cause 
for  this  impasse  is  with  the  failure  of 
the  local  District  government  to  execute 
its  responsibilities  to  comply  with  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  This  act  directed 
construction  of  certain  freeway  sections 
and  links  in  our  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem. The  city  government  has  shown  no 
intention  of  complying  with  the  law  It 
has  taken  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  its 
responsibilities  as  a  part  of  a  regional 
complex  of  jurisdictions.  A  study  called 
for  in  the  1968  act  has  not  ever  begun. 

This  mess  today,  for  a  long  time  the 
responsibility  of  Federal  agencies,  is  the 
product  of  the  previous  Department  of 
Transportation  leadership  and  the  fed- 
erally appointed  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

While  Secretary  Volpe  must  be  com- 
mended for  his  dedication  to  resolve  this 
situation,  even  greater  Federal  direc- 
tion will  be  required  if  we  are  to  get  our 
transit  and  freeway  program  going  In 
the  National  Capital  area.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  in  order  to  straighten  out  the 
mess  of  the  previous  Department  of 
Transportation  the  administration  must 
intervene  and  give  positive  direction  to 
the  appointed  officials,  both  local  and 
national. 

An  obdurate,  recalcitrant  City  Council 
has  faUed  to  recognize  the  real  needs  of 
the  city  for  freeways  and  transit.  The 
Council  and  city  government  have  ca- 
pitulated to  extremists  who  have  demon- 
strated absolutely   no  affirmative  sup- 


port or  a  healthy  interest  in  our  rapid 
rail  system.  Recogmzing  this,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  federally  appointed  offi- 
cials can  and  must  end  the  impasse  and 
unlock  these  subway  funds. 

HOUSE  CAFErSRIA  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  in  re- 
gard to  the  fair  treatment  of  employees 
in  the  House  cafeteria. 


SECRETARY  LAIRD  COMMENDED 
FOR  COMBAT  ZONE  SERVICE 
POLICY 

( Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  for  his 
decision  to  establish  a  mandatory  policy 
of  allowing  surviving  members  of  a 
family  which  suffered  a  death  in  a  com- 
bat zone  to  be  given  a  noncombat  assign- 
ment and  a  permanent  exemption  from 
combat  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  this  hu- 
manitarian directive  because  it  imple- 
ments a  policy  called  for  in  legislation  I 
authored  and  introduced  last  year. 

My  legislation  was  the  result  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  mother  who  lost 
a  son  in  Vietnam,  only  to  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  another  son,  already  in 
the  service,  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  I 
agreed  with  her  that  no  family  should 
be  required  to  sustain  two  or  more  of 
these  tragic  losses.  More  than  50  Con- 
gressmen joined  in  the  introduction  of 
similar  legislation. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  my  legisla- 
tion. I  felt — and  I  still  believe— that  no 
American  family  that  has  lost  a  son  in 
combat  should  be  required  to  send  an- 
other son  into  a  combat  zone.  I  was  ap- 
palled when  the  Pentagon  gave  my  bill 
a  negative  report  last  year  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  create  administrative  diffi- 
culties. Certainly,  Secretary  Laird  is  to  be 
commended  for  implementing  this  hu- 
manitarian policy  despite  apparent  ob- 
jections within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

There  is  precedence  for  this  directive 
in  that  there  is  a  military  regulation 
which  allows  a  young  man  to  apply 
for  a  1-year  deferment  from  duty  in 
Vietnam  when  an  immediate  member  of 
his  family  has  died  as  a  result  of  duty 
there.  Also,  there  is  a  public  law  allow- 
ing military  exemption  for  the  sole  sur- 
viving son  of  a  family  when  another 
male  member  of  a  family  has  died  as  a 
result  of  hostile  action.  There  is  a  fur- 
ther military  regulation  which  prohibits 
a  young  man  from  being  sent  to  a  com- 
bat zone  when  a  brother  or  father  is  al- 
ready fighting  in  such  an  area.  However, 
prior  to  Secretary  Laird's  new  family 
assignment  policy,  when  a  young  man 
had  been  killed  In  combat,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  brother  from 
being  shipped  to  a  combat  zone.  In  fact, 
the  practice  seemed  to  be  fairly  common. 

Under  this  new  policy,  where  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  has  been  killed  or  dies 
from  injuries  or  disease  as  a  result  of 


serving  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or 
other  currently  designated  hostile  fire 
zones,  such  as  specified  areas  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  a  surviving  family 
member  need  only  submit  a  request  for 
a  noncombat  assignment,  which  will  be 
honored.  If  the  surviving  member  is 
serving  in  a  hostile  fire  zone,  he  will. 
upon  his  request,  be  reassigned  there- 
from. These  exemptions  also  apply 
where  a  member  of  the  family  is  listed 
as  missing  in  action  or  as  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

We  are  all  prayerful  that  the  present 
negotiations  in  Paris  will  lead  to  lasting 
peace  in  the  very  near  future.  But,  so 
long  as  we  do  not  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  see 
that  our  policies  reflect  human  compas- 
sion to  the  highest  possible  degree.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  find  it  particularly  grat- 
ifying that  Secretary  Laird  has  promul- 
gated this  humanitarian  directive. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  ON  MIRV  TEST 
MORATORIUM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  r«narks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  Congressman  Cohelan  and  I 
are  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  the  flight  test- 
ing of  multiple  warhead  missiles.  We  are 
being  joined  by  102  cosponsors  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  An  identical  resolution 
has  been  introduced  in  that  other  body 
by  Senator  Brooke  and  is  being  cospon- 
sored  by  40  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are  spon- 
soring this  resolution  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  have  reached  a  critical  juncture 
in  the  arms  race,  one  from  which  there 
will  be  no  turning  back.  The  deployment 
of  MIRV  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  promises  to  set  off  a 
new  escalation  in  the  arms  race,  one 
which  will  be  characterized  by  mutual 
suspicion  and  fear,  instability,  and  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums. 

Our  sense  of  the  House  resolution  is 
not  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  usurp  his  powers  in  this  area; 
rather  it  is  our  intention  to  indicate  to 
the  President  our  vital  concern  over  the 
MIRV  issue  and  our  support  for  a  mu- 
tual moratorium  until  such  time  as  a 
formal  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  in 
the  upcoming  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviets.  We  hope  to  con- 
vey to  the  President  the  urgency  of  such 
an  initiative.  If  MIRV  is  not  halted  in 
the  test  stages,  it  may  be  too  late  since 
the  system  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy 
detection  once  it  is  deployed.  W  th  the 
possibility  of  MIRV  deployment  only  a 
few  months  off,  it  is  most  rltal  that  we 
act  now  to  at  least  dela»  its  deployment 
until  the  possibility  of  a  formal  agree- 
ment on  MIRV  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored at  the  arms  talks. 

The  object  of  American  strategic  policy 
is  to  deter  nuclear  war.  The  greatest 
current  threat  to  the  American  deterrent 
force  is  the  Soviet  deployment  of  multi- 
ple warhead  missiles  capable  of  destroy- 


ing our  land-based  ICBM  force.  We  are 
therefore  naturally  interested  in  halting 
Soviet  deployment  of  such  a  multiple 
warhead  system.  The  Soviets  are  like- 
wise concerned  about  American  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  as  a  potential  counter- 
force  weapon.  Both  sides  thus  perceive 
MIRV  as  a  threat  to  mutual  deterrence 
and  both  should  realize  that  a  MIRV 
moratorium  is  mutually  beneficial. 

Some  critics  of  this  resolution  have 
expressed  both  doubts  and  fears  over  So- 
viet good  faith  in  abiding  by  such  a 
moratorium,  should  they  initially  agree 
to  it.  In  support  of  this  argument,  they 
point  to  the  Soviet  violation  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  moratorium  of  the  late 
1950's.  I  would  agree  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  accept  the  Soviets  at  their 
word  on  such  a  crucial  strategic  issue. 
However,  after  carefully  studying  this 
matter  I  have  become  convinced  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  blind  faith 
and  trust  in  the  case  of  a  MIRV  fiight 
test  moratorium.  Nor  are  the  Soviets 
likely  to  accept  us  at  our  word.  We  are 
both  capable  of  unilaterally  policing  a 
short-term  MIRV  moratorium  since 
neither  side  would  be  able  to  conduct 
significant  fiight  testing  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  the  others  sophisti- 
cated surveillance  systems.  MIRV  devel- 
opment is  dependent  upon  a  sequence  of 
tests,  each  of  which  depends  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  prior  test  for 
operational  confidence.  Although  there  is 
a  possibility  for  a  minor  degree  of  de- 
ception through  clandestine  testing,  only 
minimal  advances  in  MIRV  technology 
could  be  made  before  detection.  These 
would  not  be  significant  enough  to 
jeopardize  our  national  security. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the 
apparent  lack  of  means  available  to 
count  warheads,  short  of  detailed  on-site 
inspections,  once  MIRV  is  deployed.  Both 
sides  will  then  be  forced  to  assume  that 
the  other  side  has  fully  MIRVed  each 
missile.  As  a  consequence,  both  sides  will 
have  to  drastically  revise  effective  force 
level  estimates  upward  and  the  arms 
race  will  make  a  quantum  jump  to  a  new 
plateau.  This  "Mad  Momentum,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  can  only  detract  from 
the  margin  of  security  which  both  sides 
now  enjoy  since  the  vulnerability  of 
either  side's  retaliatory  forces  will  al- 
ways be  a  matter  of  speculation.  This  in 
turn  increases  the  risks  of  a  preemptive 
counterforce  strike  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
MIRV  should  thus  be  seen  for  what  it  is: 
A  dangerous  destabilizer  in  the  strategic 
balance  we  have  attempted  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  we 
have  offered  this  resolution  with  a  sense 
of  mission  and  urgency  which  we  hope 
will  not  be  lost  on  this  administration. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
bipartisan  list  of  cosponsors  and  the 
resolution  we  are  introducing: 

List  of   MIRV    Mutual   Moratorium 
Cosponsors 


Addabbo,  Joseph 
Anderson.  John 
Ashley.  Thomas 
Beall.  Glenn 
Blester,  Edward 
Blatnik.  John 
Boland.  Edward 
Boiling,  Richard 
Brademas.  John 


Brasco.  Frank 
Broomfield.  William 
Brown.  George 
Burton.   Phillip 
Button,  Dan 
Cahlll.  William 
Carey,  Hugh 
Chlsholm.  Shirley 
Cohelan.  Jeffery 
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Collier,  Handd 
Cont«,  SUvlo 
Conjren,  John 
Dellenback,  John 
Dent,  John 
Dlggs.  Charles 
Edwards,  Don 
Erlenbom,  John 
Esch,  Marvin 
EEbleman,  Ed 
Parbeteln,  Leonanl 
Fraser,  Donald 
Prellnghuysen,    Peter 
Gilbert,  Jacob 
Halpem.  Seymour 
Hamilton,  Lee 
Harvey,  Jim 
Hastings,  James 
Hathaway.  William 
Hawkins,  Augustiis 
Hechler,  Ken 
Helstoekl.  Henry 
Horton,  Prank 
Jacobs,  Andrew 
Joelson.  Charles 
Karth,  Joseph 
Kastenmeler.  Robert 
-  KelthT -Hastings 
Koch,  Edward 
Lloyd,  Sherman 
Lowensteln,   Allard 
McCarthy.  Richard 
McCloekey.  Paul 
McDade,  Joe 
McDonald,  Jack 
McEwen.  Robert 
Macdonald,   Torbert 
Matsunaga,  Spark 
Mesklll,  Thomas 
Michel,  Robert 
Mlkva,  Abner 
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Mink,  Patoy 
Mice,  Chester 

Moorhead,  William 
Morse,  Bradford 
Mosher,  Charles 
Moss,  John 
Obey,  David 
Olsen,  Arnold 
O'Neill,  Thomas 
Ottlnger,  Richard 
Pike,  Otla 
Podell,  Bertram 
Powell,  Adam 
Preyer,  Richardson 
Rallsback,  Thomas 
Rees,  Thomas 
Reld,  Ogden 
Reuss,  Henry 
Rodlno,  Peter 
Rosenthal,  Benjamin 
Roybal,  Edward 
Ruppe,  Philip 
St  Germain.  Fernand 
Scheuer,  James 
Schneebell,  Herman 
Schwengel,  Pred 
Stanton.  William 
Stelger.  WllUam 
Stokes,  Louis 
Thompson.  Frank 
Tlernan.  Robert 
Tunney.  John 
Udall,  Morris 
Van  Deerlln.  Lionel 
Vanlk,  Charles 
Whalen,  Charles 
Williams.  Lawrence 
Wilson.  Charles 
Yates,  Sidney 
Yatron,  Gus 
Zwach,  John 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  joining 
today  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  President  to  effect  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual  freeze  on  flight 
testing  of  multiple  independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicles — MIRV's.  Addi- 
tionally, this  proposal  indicates  my  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  efforts  to  be- 
gin arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets. 

While  I  harbor  no  illusions  about  So- 
viet intentions  and  know  that  a  MIRV 
moratorium  must  be  closely  policed  by 
our  intelligence  agencies,  I  also  strongly 
believe  that  the  need  for  a  cessation  of 
the  arms  race  indicates  prompt  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  concurrence  in 
this  resolution.  As  testing  of  MIRV  con- 
tinues, we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  new 
and  dangerous  threshold  in  the  arms 
race.  Once  this  weapon  is  operational, 
arms  control  talks  may  prove  to  be  fruit- 
less, having  no  effective  surveillance 
method  to  enforce  any  decision  which 
may  be  reached  at  such  talks. 

In  filing  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  to  indicate  both  my  support  and 
that  of  my  district  for  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  slow  the  arms  race.  Furthermore, 
I  wish  to  applaud  Senator  Brooke  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  the  ini- 
tiative which  they  have  shown  in  orig- 
inating this  resolution.  I  hope  that  this 
initiative,  and  the  bipartisan  support  evi- 
denced in  the  House  for  this  resolution, 
will  serve  to  indicate  to  both  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  world  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  with  MIRV  and  other 
aspects  of  the  arms  race. 


in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  an  the 
subject  Just  discussed,  namdy  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 


CONGRESSMAN  SEYMOUR  HAL- 
PERN'S  HEALTH  INFORMATION 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
without  good  health  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  make  their  full  contribution 
to  society.  But  as  we  all  know,  medical 
costs  have  skjrrocketed  45  percent  in  the 
last  decade  and  they  continue  to  rise. 
Indeed,  the  cost  of  health  services  is  pro- 
hibitive for  many  and  very  often  medi- 
cal care  simply  is  not  available  in  some 
communities. 

And  yet,  America  spends  more  than 
any  other  nation  for  medical  research; 
we  boast  of  modern  laboratories  suid  we 
have  more  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners  for 
medicine  than  any  other  nation. 

What  is  happening  to  all  this  research, 
and  the  prolific  outpouring  of  new  scien- 
tific findings  we  hear  so  much  about? 
The  truth  is  that  America  is  suffering 
from  a  health-information  overload.  We 
simply  have  failed  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  transmitting  modern  medical 
and  health  findings  to  the  American 
people. 

The  surest,  swiftest,  and  least  expen- 
sive way  of  overcoming  the  grave  short- 
age of  doctors  and  nurses  and  rising  hos- 
pital costs  today  is  to  prevent  their  need. 

The  public  should  be  constantly  given 
the  latest,  up-to-the-minute  information 
on  how  to  prevent  diseases  and  protect 
themselves. 

Indeed,  without  providing  the  average 
citizen  with  health  information,  Amer- 
ica's wonder-drug  discoveries,  medical 
advances,  and  new  remedies  have  only 
limited  impact  on  the  Nation's  health. 
Unfortunately,  the  statistics  bare  this 
out: 

In  1950.  only  five  nations  had  a  lower 
infant-mortality  rate  than  the  United 
States.  By  1966.  we  had  fallen  to  15th 
place,  surpassed  by  many  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  United  States  ranks  13th  in  life 
expectancy  among  nations. 

Half  of  all  American  men  examined 
for  military  service  are  rejected  because 
of  poor  health,  very  often  because  of 
medical  disorders  that  could  have  been 
corrected  if  adequate  health  information 
was  available. 

And  recently,  some  2,000  children,  aged 
4  to  16  years,  in  Boston,  were  tested  and 
between  35  and  70  percent  of  them  had 
severe  physical,  emotional,  hearing, 
visual,  or  dental  disorders. 

In  addition,  the  poor  suffer  even  more 
than  most  Americans  because  of  their 
lack  of  health  information  and  medical 
care.  Since  the  poor  have  little  access  to 
information,  their  disease  and  mortality 
rates  are  almost  twice  that  of  more  pros- 
perous Americans. 


What  is  needed  then,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, is  access  to  health  Information  and 
the  latest  public  health  thinking  to  pre- 
vent needless  suffering.  For  about  1 
penny  per  citizen  per  year,  we  could  be- 
come the  most  health-informed  people 
in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  studied 
IndilTerence  to  the  informational  needs 
of  the  public  in  this  time  of  health  crisis. 
The  Public  Health  Service,  in  effect,  has 
abandoned  the  health  indoctrination  of 
the  people  to  the  private  sector,  which 
quite  naturally  sees  more  profit  in 
remedies  than  in  prevention. 

I  say.  let  us  do  something  to  make 
simple,  basic,  primer-hke  health  in- 
formation easily  available  to  all. 

There  is  most  persuasive  and  inspiring 
evidence  of  what  can  be  done  if  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
effectively  utilize  broadcasting  media  to 
promote  good  health  habits  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Public  Health  Service  now  has 
more  than  150  pamphlets  on  health 
topics  that  are  made  available  through 
some  2,000  Government  health  ofHces, 
schools,  doctors,  and  visiting  nurses. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  antipoverty 
programs  that  try  to  instill  suggestions 
on  better-health  habits  to  residents  of 
ghetto  communities. 

All  this  is  commendable,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  taking  a  page  out  of  the 
advertising  industry's  book.  The  same 
technique  that  produces  the  awesome 
spectacle  of  hammers  cltinging  away  in- 
side someone's  head,  or  the  rundown 
"blah"  feeling  of  tired  blood,  can  be  just 
as  effective  in  .selling  the  idea  of  guard- 
ing one's  health  be  heeding  nature's  early 
warning  system. 

Broadcasting — radio  and  television— 
esp)ecially,  has  become  the  major  medium 
by  which  people  learn  to  live  and  acquire 
their  health  habits  today.  Commercials 
increasingly  induce  response  to  their 
messages,  often  creating  new  behavior 
patterns  among  viewers  and  listeners. 

Consumers  buy  pain  killers,  tranquil- 
izers, and  relief  medicines  not  because 
physicians  and  health  oflQcials  urge  them 
to,  but  because  they  have  been  persuaded 
by  commercials. 

Another  major  untapped  health  in- 
formation outlet  is  the  comer  drugstore. 
In  1964,  the  PubUc  Health  Service  did 
a  study  on  "The  Pharmacy  as  a  Health 
Education  Center."  The  purpose  was  to 
gage  the  usefulness  of  a  pilot  project  of 
free  health  literature  available  to  every- 
one at  their  comer  drugstore.  The  re- 
sults were  impressive:  the  public  saw  and 
took  the  leaflets,  became  concerned,  and 
asked  questions:  and  the  doctors, 
pharmacists  and  health  oflBcials  Involved 
found  themselves  rendering  more  service 
to  the  commimity. 

Since  then  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  has  induced  about  600 
of  its  member  druggists  to  continue  th's 
leaflet  service— using  literature  con- 
tributed by  voluntary  health  agencies, 
public  health  agencies  and  the  Public 
Hefiljth  Service.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
drugstores. 

What  is  really  required  Is  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored leaflet  program  reaching 
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all  of  the  Nation's  57,000  drugstores  and 
pharmacies,  and  a  broculcastlng  cam- 
paign to  make  people  aware  that  their 
suffering  can  be  stopped — and  to  send 
them  to  their  drugstores  to  obtain  more 
detailed  information  in  leaflet  form. 

We  already  know  that  the  average 
citizen  visits  a  drugstore  once  a  week  on 
some  health  errand  or  other  purpose. 
The  task  now  is  to  provide  health  infor- 
mation for  him  there  and  alert  him  to 
the  need  for  it  and  its  availability— Just 
as  effectively  as  television  alerts  consum- 
ers to  the  need  for,  and  availability  of, 
a  remedy  for  bad  breath. 

To  this  end.  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
available  to  the  Nation's  5.000  radio  and 
TV  stations,  filmed  and  taped  messages 
for  frequent  airing,  designed  to  draw  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  to  whole- 
some health  habits,  and  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  health  advice  to  be  foimd  in 
leaflets  to  be  located  in  drugstores  and 
pharmacies. 

I  estimate  that  about  $2  million — as  I 
say,  approximately  a  pem.y  per  citizen — 
would  be  sufScient  to  put  this  program  on 
its  feet,  to  cover  the  cost  of  producing 
the  radio  and  TV  spots  and  of  printing 
and  distributing  enough  literature  to 
cover  10,000  pharmacies  located  In  im- 
poverished areas  of  the  United  States 
where  there  is  a  high  priority  need  for 
this  information.  The  printed  material 
would  be  written  by  doctors  and  other 
health  experts,  and  would  cover  every- 
thing from  cancer,  arthritis,  multiple 
sclerosis  and  emphysema  to  rats,  mal- 
nutrition, pesticides,  and  garbage. 

For  an  additional  $2  million,  making 
a  total  of  2  cents  per  citizen  per  year, 
we  could  probably  provide  every  drug- 
store in  the  coimtry  with  lifesaving  and 
health-inducing  leaflets.  Is  that  too  much 
to  pay? 

How  much  Is  the  Nation's  health 
worth? 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Immediate 
cost  of  this  program  will  be  paid  back 
many  times  over  in  the  future  as  it  re- 
duces the  needless  overload  of  our  al- 
ready overburdened  medical  and  health 
facilities. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  this  measure  be 
given  prompt  consideration  by  this 
House. 


THE  FACES  OF  AMERICA'S 
DEAD  YOUTH 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  and 
the  American  people  to  the  June  27  issue 
of  Life  magazine,  in  which  the  names 
and  pictures  of  242  young  Americans 
who  died  in  Vietnam  the  week  of  May  28 
to  June  3  appeared.  The  number  of  fa- 
talities, 242.  has  no  special  signlflcance. 
Life  says.  It  is  simply  an  "average  for 
any  7-day  period  during  this  stage  of  the 
war." 

How  callous,  how  inured  to  this  litany 
of  death  have  we  become?  A  great  Amer- 
ican magazine  publishes  the  roll  of  death 
in  this  tragic  war,  and  where  is  the  pub- 


lic outcry?  Where  is  the  reason  why  they 
fought  and  died? 

For  each  of  these  faces  staring  out  at 
us — page  after  page — represents  Ameri- 
ca's youth:  senselessly,  needlessly,  and 
purposelessly  removed  from  their  fam- 
ilies, friends,  and  community. 

But  while  our  anguish  returns  the 
stare  at  the  "gallery  of  young  American 
eyes"  peering  forth  from  Life's  pages — 
another  incredulous  horror  seizes  the 
mind.  Just  look  at  how  young  and  inno- 
cent-looking these  soldiers  are. 

Over  half  of  them  are  20  years  of  age 
or  younger,  and  almost  a  third  are  teen- 
agers—17,  18,  and  19  years  of  age. 

How  many  of  them  were  cut  down  in 
the  brilliance  of  their  youth?  How  many 
of  them  would  have  been  tomorrow's 
doctors,  tomorrow's  builders  of  our  cities 
and  the  teachers  of  yet  unborn  genera- 
tions of  Americans? 

"It  is,"  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  once 
said  at  a  war  memorial,  'against  the  law 
of  nature  for  parents  to  bury  their  chil- 
dren— a  son  with  all  of  his  life  befwe 
him." 

In  the  pest  young  Americans  willingly 
fought  and  died  for  their  Nation.  Today, 
they  fight  and  die,  but  are  not  doing  so 
willingly. 

They  are  "selected"  by  a  system  whose 
Inequities  are  notorious.  Indeed,  the  draft 
is  a  device  difficult  to  Justify  imder  any 
circumstances,  but  when  it  operates  to 
send  American  boys  to  die  in  a  war  In 
which  many  of  them  do  not  believe  in 
and  in  which  our  ofQclal  aim  has  never 
been  clarified,  then  it  becomes  out- 
rageous. 

As  I  said,  more  than  half  of  these 
young  men  were  20  years  of  age  or 
younger.  Too  young  to  vote,  too  young 
to  have  a  voice  in  public  policymaking, 
they  nevertheless  lie  dead  now.  And  we 
wonder  why  youth  questions  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  Nation's  policies  and  leader- 
ship today. 

How  do  we  tell  our  discontented  youth 
that  the  society  whose  foundations  they 
are  questioning  is  good  and  Just? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  youth  today  is 
rebelling  against  the  draft,  against  the 
war,  against  the  society  which  produced 
both  and  sent  them  to  fight  without  ask- 
ing what  they  thought? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  call  for  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18  as  a  step 
toward  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
young  in  this  Nation  by  giving  them  a 
voice  in  its  affairs. 

I  renew  my  call  for  the  abolition  of  the 
draft,  and  the  substitution  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

And  I  renew  my  plea  for  the  Immediate 
ending  of  this  unjustifiable  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  is  dividing  the  American 
people. 

MORALE  OF  OUR  FORCES  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  two 
moving  and  distressing  letters  concern- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  One  is  a  copy  of 


a  letter  which  a  very  depressed  young 
private  sent  to  his  parents  from  the  Jun- 
gles of  Vietnam.  Quite  simply  the  boy 
cannot  imderstand  why  he  or  any  other 
American  troops  are  engaged  in  that  un- 
fortunate conflict. 

The  other  letter  is  from  the  boy's 
father;  he  asks  that  I  try  to  raise  his 
son's  morale  by  explaining  to  him  just 
exactly  why  he  is  fighting  men  he  has 
no  quarrel  with,  over  issues  he  feels  have 
been  distorted,  for  goals  that  bear  little 
relation  to  the  realities  of  the  war.  This 
I  cannot  do. 

The  human  suffering  that  daily  defines 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  alike  can  have  no  justifica- 
tion in  political  rhetoric.  Children  are 
rendered  homeless,  while  men  perish 
needlessly  for  the  sake  of  obscure  mo- 
tives. Villagers  are  uprooted,  housing 
and  crops  destroyed,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  countryside  brutally  scarred  by 
the  agents  of  modem  warfare. 

Over  13,000  American  soldiers,  not  to 
mention  countless  native  civilians,  have 
been  killed  since  the  Paris  peace  talks 
began ;  the  list  of  the  wounded  is  equally 
as  disheartening.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due to  marshall  our  resources  not  for 
further  destruction  and  killing,  but  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  this  regrettable 
entanglement. 

Nonetheless,  it  remains  my  deep  con- 
viction that  one  does  not  contribute 
much  in  this  society  toward  ending  the 
war  by  refusing  to  be  inducted,  or  by 
disappearing  into  Canada  or  Sweden,  or 
by  burning  one's  draft  card  or  pouring 
blood  on  selective  service  files.  Individ- 
ual conscience  may  indeed  require  such 
action,  but  the  reaction  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large  is  likely  to  assist  in  perpetu- 
ating the  very  objects  of  dissent.  We  will 
end  the  war  and  produce  an  equitable 
system  for  military  service  by  working 
together  to  change  policies — not  by 
breaking  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  minimized 
as  a  "small  war  in  a  small  country  in  a 
distant  land"  threatens  to  unravel  the 
inner  fabric  and  paralyze  the  will  of  one 
of  the  most  advanced  societie'-  in  human 
liistory.  The  two  letters  which  I  offer  to- 
day attest  to  the  terrible  damage  which 
this  war  may  do  to  the  soul  and  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people.  The 
mounting  disillusionment  within  the 
American  population  about  the  objec- 
tives and  the  results  of  this  war  coupled 
with  the  serious  erosion  of  U.S.  pro- 
grams for  meeting  human  needs  both  at 
home  and  abroad  must  give  us  a  renewed 
sense  of  urgency. 

I  fear  for  a  nation  that  experiences 
such  immense  diflBculty  in  reversing  mis- 
guided courses  of  conduct.  We  must  "get 
back  from  the  shadows  of  war  and  search 
out  the  ways  of  peace,"  as  John  Kennedy 
so  eloquently  expressed  our  feelings  in 
an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  letters  follows: 

Mat  27,   1969. 

Deab  Folks:  Today  Is  Tuesday.  I'm  sure  of 
that  but  I'm  not  bure  of  the  date.  I  want  to 
recount  for  you  as  bebt  I  can  the  events  of 
last  Saturday  24  May. 

Our  company  was  shuttled  by  choppers  to 
a  nearby  mountain  ridge  (this  Is  called  a 
combat  assault,  C.A.).  Running  up  and 
down  the  coast  of  Vietnam  Is  the  country's 
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only  major  road  known  as  Highway  No.  l  or 
the  "Red  Ball."  We  use  the  Red  Ball  exten- 
sively ourselves  for  moving  truck  convoys, 
and  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks  numer- 
ous convoys  have  been  getting  ambushed 
along  the  highway.  Anyway  our  company  was 
lifted  to  a  ridge  to  the  west  of  Red  Ball  and 
were  to  sweep  east  attempting  to  flush  out 
snipers.  On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  and 
the  west  side  were  brush  fires  and  they 
dropped  us  right  In  between  them.  Due  to 
OUT  position  we  had  to  move  north  down 
across  a  small  valley  and  then  uphill  again 
to  another  rldgetop.  And  the  Are  was  burn- 
ing right  on  our  heels.  Everyone  was  covered 
with  soot  and  cinders  and  the  sun  shone 
yellow  through  the  smoke.  The  heat  was 
Intense  and  the  fire  made  It  noticeably  hottw. 
We  reached  the  second  rldgetop  and  every- 
one hoped  that  we  had  some  sanctuary  from 
the  fire.  We  already  had  taken  a  couple  of 
heat  casualties  but  nothing  serious  so  far. 

We  had  no  more  than  drc^ped  our  gear 
when  suddenly  strong  gusty  winds  whipped 
the  fire  up  towards  our  position.  The  word 
went  out  to  move  down  to  the  Red  Ball 
which  was  directly  below  us  but  we  were  so 
hlgh~ap  that  it  looked  10  miles  down.  This 
ttnwwe  moved  due  east  down  the  side  of  this 
mountain  through  some  Jungle  vegetation. 
Do  you  have  any  Idea  bow  thick  semi-Jungle 
vegetation  Is?  It  didn't  matter  much  at  the 
time  because  the  fire  had  closed  In  so  rapidly 
the  ccxnpany  was  near  panic.  I  was  up  to- 
wards the  front  and  we  could  hear  those  In 
the  back  yelling  to  move  faster.  But  we  were 
In  high  gear  as  It  was.  If  the  fire  had  gotton 
onto  the  east  slope  of  that  mountain,  well, 
Alpha  Company  would  be  no  more.  It  took 
two  hours  to  work  our  way  down  to  the  Red 
Ball  through  the  heavy  foliage.  When  the 
whole  company  was  finally  down,  all  kinds 
of  gear  and  ammo  were  missing;  we  had 
something  around  a  dozen  heat  casualties, 
and  the  worst  part  was  that  we  didn't  have 
any  water  as  it  had  been  almost  24  hourv 
since  our  last  resupply.  Somebody  found  a 
nearby  stagnant  pond  and  everybody  start- 
ing drinking  water,  stagnant  water.  As  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  gotten  sick  from  that 
water  but  we  were  Jiist  lucky,  that's  all.  By 
this  time.  It  was  about  mld-aftemoon.  There 
is  no  effective  way  to  describe  the  total  and 
complete  exhaustion  that  we  all  experienced. 
Not  only  from  the  physical  exertion  but  the 
tense  fear  of  being  caught  In  that  fire. 

Now  comes  the  killer,  we  received  orders 
from  battalion  to  move  back  up  and  secure 
that  same  rldgetop  overlooking  the  Red  Ball. 
The  company  at  that  point  refiected  the  epit- 
ome of  demoralization.  We  moved  out  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon  and  step  by  agonizing 
step  worked  our  way  back  up  the  same  slopes 
that  had  earlier  chased  us  off  by  fire.  I  want 
to  tell  you,  that  night  when  we  finally  reach- 
ed the  top  of  that  hill  I  was  Just  about  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  Not  from  Just  fatigue 
but  morale-wise,  too.  I  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  anything,  and  most  others  felt  the 
same  as  me. 

Three  days  later  we  are  still  sitting  on  the 
same  mountain  top  with  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving truck  convoys  passing  below  us.  They 
brought  up  an  81mm.  morteir  with  the  hope 
of  zeroing  In  quickly  on  any  snipers  that  may 
start  shooting  at  convoys.  Our  company  Is 
providing  security  for  the  mountain.  But 
Charlie  is  no  idiot,  like  most  of  our  military 
people,  he  knows  exactly  what  we  are  up  here 
for,  so  yesterday  the  V.C.  moved  their  am- 
bush site  to  the  north  of  our  range  and  at- 
tacked three  convoys.  But  we  go  on  about 
oiu'  work  of  securing  this  hill;  clearing  brush, 
laying  barbed  wire  and  digging  gun  positions. 
Probably  within  a  week  or  so  we'll  move  off 
the  hill  and  all  our  work  will  be  for  nothing. 
"Mine  is  not  to  question  why,  mine  Is  to  do 
or  die." 

In  your  last  letter  you  made  some  state- 
ment about  dropping  an  atomic  bomb  on 
N.  Vietnam.  It  has  become  my  opinion  that 


our  best  course  of  action  would  be  Just  the 
opfKMlte.  Pack  up  and  get  the  hell  out  of 
this  Ood-forsaken  place.  I  do  not  know  one 
OI  over  here  who  would  trade  even  as  much 
as  a  single  teaspoon  of  U.S.  soil  for  this  entire 
country.  I  sincerely  feel  that  Just  the  mere 
presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  are  dolag 
more  to  perpetuate  this  war  than  any  other 
single  factor.  I  am  not  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector because  I  cannot  say  that  all  wars  are 
futile,  but  this  is  futile.  If  I  should  die  over 
here  there  is  no  way  that  I  could  Justify  or 
anyone  could  Justify  the  loss  of  my  life.  I 
have  not  seen  nor  even  heard  of  any  mili- 
tary objective  over  here  that  warrants  the 
loee  of  an  American  life.  The  propaganda 
argument  that  we  are  fighting  for  our  coun- 
try  in    Vietnam    is    the    biggest    bunch    of 

I've  ever  heard.  If  you  were  over 

here  and  could  see  the  way  the  people  re- 
spond to  us  and  the  way  we  respond  to  them 
you'd  fully  understand.  I  also  fall  to  see  how 
"aggressive  Communism"  in  a  backwards, 
very  primitive  country  like  Vietnam,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  poeea  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  guess  I've  racked  Vietnam  over  the  coals 
long  enough.  The  manner  in  which  the  army 
conducts  operations  in  Vietnam  and  Just  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  Vietnam,  it  is  quite  easy 
for  me  to  understand  why  there  is  so  much 
dissent  and  rebellion  among  the  youth  of 
our  country  today.  The  resentment  is  deep 
and  It's  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better.  Frankly  I'm  resentful  against  my 
commanding  officers  for  some  of  their  deci- 
sions and  orders.  I  place  too  much  value  on 
my  life  to  allow  the  U.S.  Army  to  sacrifice 
It  for  some  obscure  and  totally  meaningless 
objective  in  Vietnam.  I  think  this  Is  perhapts 
at  least  part  of  the  root  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  'military-Industrial'  complex  of 
today.  Qotta  go  now,  write  later. 
Love, 

Chuck. 

P.S.  Please  send  me  one  dozen  paclutges 
of  un-sweetened  Kool-Ald.  All  flavors  ex- 
cept Lime. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

June  11.  1969. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  my  son 
in  Vietnam. 

After  a  year  of  training  and  specializing  in 
personnel  work,  he  Is  now  an  infantryman. 
He  has  been  there  since  the  last  of  March 
and  as  you  can  see  by  the  letter,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  knows  Just  why  he  Is  there.  He  has 
asked  questions  in  his  letter  which  I  am 
unable  to  answer.  I  don't  believe  the  army 
has  educated  the  boys  as  to  why  we  are 
fighting  there  because  if  they  had  I  think 
they  would  have  at  least  some  understanding 
of  the  situation. 

Some  in  civilian  life  understand  as  to  our 
original  purpose  over  there  but  the  boys 
can't  understand  why  they  are  sent  out  in 
squad  strength  to  be  sitting  ducks  for  the 
V.C.  ambush. 

I  am  sure  the  morale  of  my  aon  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  he  were  to  receive  some 
communication  from  you  giving  him  some 
answers  to  his  questions  or  the  possibility  of 
transfer  to  bis  specialty. 

I  ask  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know 
how  busy  you  are  with  Congressional  duties. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.C. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  business  for  this  week. 

The  business  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  no  suspensions. 

For  Tuesday  we  have  scheduled  for 
consideration  H.R.  11249,  to  amend  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  author- 
ize additional  fimds  for  such  Center,  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate; 
and  H.R.  6508,  California  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1969,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  following  are  scheduled: 

H.R.  11400,  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  fiscal  year  1969,  con- 
ference report.  We  are  not  exactly  sure 
what  day  that  conference  report  will  be 
ready. 

House  Joint  Resolution  247,  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  471,  to  hold  in  trust  certain  lands 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

H.R.  11702,  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Extension  Act  of  1969,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  4284,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
two  questions. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  it  is  not 
certain  and  positive  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  will  come  on  Wednesday ; 
it  could  come  on  any  one  of  the  days, 
Wednesday  or  the  remainder  of  the 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. My  imderstandlng  is  that  the  con- 
ference committee  will  meet  on  Tuesday. 
Of  course,  until  it  does  meet  we  are  not 
sure  what  the  disposition  of  this  matter 
will  be. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Second,  in 
looking  at  the  agenda  on  the  whip  notice, 
is  it  likely  or  is  it  problematical  that  we 
will  have  a  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  not  like  to  be 
boimd  by  any  statement  in  that  regard. 
I  do  not  anticipate  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  agenda  for  next  week. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
SURTAX  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBRooK)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  210  to  205  vote  by 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
tended the  10-percent  surtax  for  1  year, 
some  interesting  questions  arise.  A  num- 
ber of  debates  continue.  There  are  many 
important  issues  involved  here — tax  re- 
form, probably  Senate  action,  the  sweet- 
eners contained  in  the  bill.  The  argu- 
ment continues  as  to  whether  this  is 
really  a  check  on  inflation.  I  would  still 
argue  that  taking  $10  billion  away  from 
the  people  who  might  spend  it  and  giving 
it  to  the  Federal  (jovemment  which  will 
absolutely  spend  it  is  no  check  on  in- 
flation. However,  there  is  one  really  cru- 
cial issue  which  has  received  very  little 
attention.  Has  the  Republican  Party 
here  £Uid  now  abdicated  its  historic  role^ 
as  the  party  of  economy  in  Government, 
fiscal  responsibility  and  straight  dealing 
with  the  American  people?  I  have 
enough  concern  about  this  fundamental 
issue  that  I  must  raise  some  questions. 

No  amount  of  semantics  can  gloss  over 
the  central  issue  here.  I  listened  to  my 
party  leaders  tails,  about  this  as  a  "unity 
vote"  for  Republicans  and  the  "respon- 
sible" position.  As  for  imity,  this  is  great 
and  needed  but  when  the  unity  is  for 
purposes  which  are  questionable  this  is 
little  more  than  a  call  to  abdicate  prin- 
ciple. If  all  you  are  interested  in  is  unity, 
you  might  as  well  emulate  the  Mafia. 
They  have  cohesion,  unity  of  purpose  and 
discipline.  The  principles  must  come 
first  imity  then  follows  on  these  prin- 
ciples. 

I  heard  the  word  "responsible"  used 
over  and  over.  Was  it  responsible  to  vote 
for  the  surtax  extension?  I  think  not.  It 
was  a  carte  blanche,  a  full-steom-ahead 
signal  to  the  spenders  to  proceed  with 
their  plans  for  bigger  programs  which 
will  ultimately  be  heaped  on  the  backs 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  It  was  sad 
mdeed  to  listen  to  Republican  speaker 
alter  Republican  speaker  call  this  ex- 
tension a  responsible  action  but  then 
pay  only  scant  attention  to  the  biggest 
need  of  all,  the  responsibility  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  cut  unnecessary  spend- 
ing, to  dampen  the  fires  of  inflation  by 
restraining  Federal  extravagance.  As  I 
have  said  so  many  times,  our  problem  is 
not  that  we  are  imdertaxed  as  a  people 
it  is  that  the  Government  has  overspent, 
overpromised,  overprogramed  and  fol- 
lowed pie-in-the-sky  panaceas  created  by 
the  liberal  pied  pipers.  To  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  was  responsible  to  overttuc  to 
cut  inflationary  pressures  rather  than  to 
support — indeed,  force  if  necessary — cuts 
in  the  many  Federal  programs  on  the 
books  seems  to  me  to  present  a  strategic 
juncture  in  the  history  of  our  Grand  Old 
Party. 


I  would  remind  many  of  our  Republi- 
can leaders,  including  the  President,  that 
the  history  of  the  Republican  Party  did 
not  commence  on  January  20,  1969.  The 
solid  legacy  and  record  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  one  of  the  central  reasons  we 
elected  a  Republican  President  in  1968. 
It  is  that  record  that  most  of  us  have 
run  on  in  the  past  and  have  been  elected 
on.  That  legacy  was  given  to  us  by  re- 
sponsible leaders  like  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Senator  Bill  Knowland,  Repre- 
sentative James  Reed,  Representative 
Dick  Simpson,  Representative  Carrol 
Reece,  and  scores  of  others  who  fought 
for  economy  in  Government,  limited  Gov- 
ernment, checks  and  balances,  in- 
creased responsibility  by  the  States  and 
solid  conservative  programs.  To  indicate 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  Republican 
solidarity  to  oppose  the  surtax  extension 
and  a  vote  against  the  President  would 
have  been  humorous  had  it  not  been  so 
ironic. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  Republicans  and  independ- 
ents who  supported  President  Nixon  last 
year  did  so  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
fed  up  with  Democrat-style  super  spend- 
i|ig  and  because  he  held  out  to  them  the 
promise  of  a  change.  I  sincerely  svp- 
ported  him  on  this  basis.  I  believed  him 
when  he  said  he  would  clean  out  the 
State  Department,  reduce  Government 
spending,  phase  out  the  Job  Corps, 
change  the  direction  of  the  politically 
dominated  Poverty  program,  knock  out 
the  surtax,  and  so  forth.  I  supported  him 
and  cheered  when  he  indicated  he  would 
not  tolerate  a  coalition  government  in 
Vietnam. 

Thus  far  we  have  incresused  Federal 
salaries,  increased  the  national  debt,  in- 
creased the  IDA  authorization  and^^just 
last  Monday,  we  voted  to  extend  the 
surtax.  The  Job  Corps  will  apparently 
continue  despite  its  record  and  there 
is  already  an  effort  to  extend  the  poverty 
program  as  is — just  for  starters.  A  coali- 
tion government  in  Vietnam  may  be  just 
aroimd  the  comer  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. All  of  these  supposedly  will  be- 
come Republican  positions  if  that  is 
what  the  White  House  wants.  If  this  is 
so,  coimt  me  out. 

Are  we  Republicans  talking  about  cut- 
ting the  bloated  Federal  payrolls  which 
found  several  hundred  thousand  new 
employees  added  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration alone?  No.  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  yesterday  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  relief  in  bureaucratic 
circles  now  that  the  hiring  freeze  has 
expired  and  they  can  start  building  their 
empires  once  more.  What  was  happened 
to  our  Republican  principles? 

Admittedly,  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration took  over  at  a  time  when  many 
of  the  Democrat  chickens  were  coming 
home  to  roost.  The  spectre  of  over- 
spending, inflation,  high  taxes,  and  gen- 
eral unrest  throughout  the  Nation  were 
not  of  our  making.  However,  we  knew 
the  situation  and  we  made  promises  as 
to  what  we  would  do.  We  simply  have  not 
given  any  honest  indication  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  what  we  told  the  people  we 
would  do.  No  meaningful  effort  has  been 
made  to  cut  spending.  This  is  why  I 
think  a  vote  to  extend  the  surtax  was 
irresponsible — it    merely     assured     the 


spenders  that  the  money  would  be  there 
to  continue  business  as  usual. 

A  few  months  after  a  hard-fought  and  - 
close  national  election,  it  appears  that 
some  Republicsui  leaders  would  make  you 
believe  that  it  is  a  question  of  "not  sup- 
porting" the  President  or  the  party  when 
you  vote  against  him  when  he  fails  to 
carry  out  his  csmipaign  promises.  I  will 
support  him  steadfastly  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  chsmges  he  promised  the 
American  people.  I  will  just  as  vigorously 
oppose  him  if  he  endeavors  to  go  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
Republicans — and  they  are  apparently  in 
the  majority — who  could  view  with 
alarm  imder  Johnson  last  year  and  point 
with  pride  to  the  same  thing  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon  this  year.  There  are  always 
changing  factors  to  consider  but  some 
things  are  clearly  central  and  basic  to 
our  Republican  philosophy.  If  eis  a  part 
of  our  basic  philosophy  we  opposed  some- 
thing Isist  year,  it  should  still  be  wrong 
this  year.  If  it  was  right  last  year,  it  - 
should  be  right  this  year. 

It  is  this  matter  of  basic  philosophy 
which  worries  me.  Are  we  abdicating  the 
traditional  role  of  the  Republican  Party? 
I  have  heard  precious  little  during  these 
past  6  months  about  making  necessary 
and  substantial  cuts  in  the  Democrat 
spending  programs.  In  fact,  every  indica- 
tion seems  to  point  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. For  example.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Bob  Finch  has 
given  us  very  little  change  over  the  Cohen 
brand  of  spending.  In  fact  he  is  asking 
for  himdreds  of  millions  more  in  some 
areas  and  seems  bent  on  trying  to  imple- 
ment some  sort  of  guaranteed  annual 
income  program  and  a  national  welfare 
floor  which  would  negate  the  rights  of 
the  50  States  to  set  their  own  standards. 
Will  our  Republican  leaders  call  these 
non-Republican  programs  a  matter  of 
"responsible  party  loyalty"  at  some  time 
in  the  not  too  distant  future? 

U.S.  News  It  World  Report,  in  its  June 
23  issue,  made  the  following  statement 
on  page  34: 

Unless  Mr.  Nixon  rejects  the  counsel  of 
most  of  his  advisers  on  domestic  affairs,  he 
will  soon  be  sending  to  Congress  the  most 
liberal  welfare  program  ever  proposed  by 
a  President  of  either  major  party. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  does  anybody  honestly  think  this 
is  what  people  voted  for  last  November? 

What  had  happened  to  the  basic  phil- 
osophic thrust  of  the  Republican  Party? 
Is  there  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
if  we  had  told  the  American  people  last 
fall  that  we  would  promote  more  spend- 
ing programs,  a  renewal  of  the  surtax,  in- 
creases in  the  national  debt,  and  a  guar- 
anteed aimual  income  program  that  they 
would  have  stuck  to  the  party  that  has 
demonstrated  real  expertise  in  these 
matters,  the  Democratic  Party?  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  people  wanted  the 
Republican  Party  to  take  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  in  the  direction  of  our 
historic  mandate.  They  voted  for  a 
change.  What  will  we  tell  them  if  we  do 
not  give  it  to  them?  I  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  what  they  will  tell  us  and  I  suppose 
that  is  what  really  bothers  me  the  most. 
Not  so  much  that  we  might  lose  but  that 
we  will  have  missed  a  rare  historic  oppor- 
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tunity  to  move  the  Government  in  the 
very  direction  which  we  have  through  the 
years  advocated.  We  can  and  should  re- 
store some  balance  and  sanity  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  but  will  we? 

There  is  frustration  everywhere  about 
politicians  and  Government.  This  is  a 
central  ftictor  in  the  unrest  which  per- 
meates the  cities  and  the  campuses.  Are 
we  RepubUcans  going  to  add  to  this  frus- 
tration? I  believe  we  will  if  we  follow  the 
course  of  action  which  we  seem  locked 
Into.  There  is  always  the  argxmient  that 
you  can  ride  the  waves,  that  people  get 
upset  for  a  while  but  soon  forget.  I  would 
caution  our  Republican  leaders  not  to 
bank  on  this  hope.  The  people  do  remem- 
ber and  will  remember  us.  Our  not-too- 
sterling  performance  at  the  special  elec- 
tions thus  far  should  be  some  sort  of  a 
reminder  that  the  people  may  be  trying 
to  tell  us  something.  They  spoke  in  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  New  York  this 
year.  They  spoke  last  year.  There  is  al- 
ready one  liberal  party,  we  do  not  need 
andther  one. 

Ih'my  opinion,  most  people  have  had 
a  belly  full  of  politicians.  Not  Democrat 
politicians.  Just  politicians.  We  Repub- 
licans can  just  as  easily  fit  into  that 
mould  as  those  big  goverrunent  advo- 
cates who  have  worn  out  their  welcome 
with  their  constituencies.  It  may  not  be 
popular  to  point  this  out  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  is  a  fact  of  life  for  us  in  1970 
and  1972. 

We  have  always  held  ourselves  out  to 
the  public  as  a  responsible,  conservative 
party.  We  did  this  in  the  last  election  as 
we  have  done  it  throughout  the  years 
when  it  appeared  public  opinion  might 
be  going  the  other  way.  We  lost  many 
elections  but  we  held  our  principles.  Last 
year  we  won  a  great  victory.  People 
everywhere  have  begun  to  see  the  fallacy 
of  the  liberal  panaceas  and  we  had  a  true 
conservative  mandate. 

If  our  Republican  leaders  have  decided 
that  we  do  not  want  to  be  the  type  of 
party  we  have  been — and  most  of  us  in 
Congress  ran  on  Republican  principles 
and  Republican  records — let  us  at  least 
be  honest  enough  to  tell  the  people  this 
in  direct  and  clear  language.  At  least 
that  much  of  our  proud  historic  heritage 
could  be  respected. 


REASSESSING  OITR  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES— CAN  WE  AFFORD 
PEACE? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  a  bipartisan  group  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  convened  an  extraordinary 
conference  of  distinguished  scholars, 
diplomats  and  experts  to  start  a  national 
dialog  on  how  America  can  redirect 
its  wealth  and  resources.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  one  of  the  four  House  sponsors  of 
the  conference,  my  colleagues  being  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Ottinger)  and 
the  able  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  .  In  the  other  body,  the  sponsors 
were  the  distinguished  Senators  Cook 


of  Kentucky,  Saxbe  of  Ohio,  Cranston  of 
California  and  Hughes  of  Iowa. 

In  my  keynote  address  before  the  panel 
discussion  on  domestic  policy,  I  stressed 
that  if  we  are  going  to  rebuild  urban 
America,  creating  a  decent  life  for  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  alike,  then 
Congress  should  re-evaluate  how  it  allo- 
cates the  Nation's  resources. 

The  Priorities  Conference,  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  New  Senate  OCQce 
Building,  had  no  legislative  standing  as 
a  fimctioning  body  of  Congress.  But  what 
it  did  have  was  the  legitimacy  of  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  banding  to- 
gether to  use  their  moral  persuasion  and 
prestige  to  sponsor  a  forum  where  the 
public  could  express  its  views  on  how  its 
tax  dollar  is  spent.  Because  although 
almost  50  percent  of  public  spending  to- 
day is  financed  from  the  earnings  of 
working  Americans,  the  Nation  actually 
spends  less  than  8  percent  of  its  wealth 
on  social  benefits  for  the  population. 

Of  course,  one  could  not  expect  a  care- 
fully structured  syllabus  specifying  how 
we  should  redirect  the  Nation's  wealth 
from  a  senselessly  escalating  mil  tai-y 
machine  and  an  indefensible  war  in 
Vietnam  to  socially  beneficial  outputs 
that  emphasize  human  needs  to  emerge 
from  a  2-day  conference.  Cbvioiisly,  such 
an  undertaking  will  require  the  full  ex- 
pertise and  commitment  of  Congress  and 
its  standing  committees.  But  what  we 
participated  in  last  week  symbolized  to 
the  American  people  that  the  democratic 
process  does  work — that  citizens'  peti- 
tions and  students'  protests  are  not  an- 
guished cries  of  despair. 

In  effect  then,  the  Priorities  Confer- 
ence was  a  reafQrmation  of  our  demo- 
cratic values — relaying  to  the  public  that 
their  representatives  in  Government  are 
sensitive  to  their  needs  and  desires. 

For  as  taxes  bite  deeper  EUid  deeper 
into  the  buying  power  of  the  average 
American,  and  he  realizes  less  and  less 
for  his  tax  dollar — he  is  justifiably  seized 
by  frustration  and  wonders  what  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  for  him.  Indeed,  it 
seems  a  certain  malaise  has  crept  into 
the  hearts  of  Americans,  reflected  by  the 
disruption,  fear,  and  violence  of  today's 
headlines. 

For  there  is  an  imeasy  feeling  adrift 
in  the  Nation  today  that  suggests  people 
have  no  control  over  their  own  lives.  In 
the  ghetto  disorders,  the  student  rebel- 
lions and  in  the  protests  against  the 
ABM  and  the  Vietnam  war,  people  are 
saying  that  events  have  become  too  enor- 
mous to  control. 

Indeed,  the  current  upheaval  reflects 
the  Nation's  frustration  over  its  inability 
to  cope  with  a  rapidly  changing  urban 
society.  Nobody  ever  quest  oned  the  avail- 
ability of  fiscal  resources  for  financing 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary machine.  Yet  curiously,  we  operate 
with  different  accounting  methods  when 
it  comes  to  meeting  domestic  social 
needs. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  hope  and  con- 
fidence In  society  slowly  erode  when  hu- 
man needs  are  subordinated  to  military 
spending.  The  question  we  should  be  ask- 
ing then,  is:  Can  we  afford  not  to  rebuild 
our  cities  and  reaffirm  our  traditional 


American  values  of  decency  and  com- 
passion? 

But  even  though  our  first  priority  ia 
reassessing  our  resources  must  be  to 
make  democracy  work  at  home,  I  believe 
the  Nation's  security  still  must  be  given 
top  priority.  The  problem  though,  is  that 
the  old  ways  have  been  tried  and  retried 
without  success.  Neither  cold  war  diplo- 
macy or  military  aggressiveness  have 
guaranteed  international  tranquility  or 
achieved  peace. 

For  peace  and  tranquility  among  man- 
kind cannot  be  willed  and  it  cannot 
be  imposed  by  force.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  by  hard  work,  by  performance, 
and  by  understanding.  Yet  who  is  really 
working  toward  attaining  peace  today? 
Indeed,  peace  seems  to  be  everyone's 
concern,  yet  no  one's  job. 

The  Pentagon  has  over  300  legislative 
liaisons — that  is,  lobbsrlsts — spending  $4 
million  annually  to  seciure  defense  con- 
tracts for  the  military. 

But  who  is  lobbsrlng  for  peace? 

And  I  understand,  it  was  recently  dis- 
closed that  some  2,000  retired  military 
officers  were  working  for  100  major  aero- 
space and  defense-oriented  industrial 
firms  that  had  over  67  percent  of  the 
Nation's  prime  military  contracts  last 
year. 

But  how  many  retired  military  officers 
are  working  for  peace? 

The  Nation  expended  $49.6  billion  in 
1965  on  national  defense,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  defense  spending  will  sky- 
rocket to  $81.5  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

And  what  have  we  got  for  our  money, 
in  addition  to  following  the  generals  into 
blunder  after  blunder — an  Asian  folly 
that  has  become  a  human  disaster;  build- 
ing multi-million-dollar  bombers  that 
cannot  fly;  exhausting  human  resources 
on  rockets  that  are  now  obsolete,  and 
wasting  an  estimated  $10  billion  of  this 
year's  Pentagon  budget  for  useless  mili- 
tary hardware? 

The  answer  is :  Very  little.  As  the  world 
is  increasingly  learning,  you  can  do  just 
so  much  with  bombs  and  military  might. 

Military  force  can  quell  outbreaks;  it 
can  crush  and  ravage  foreign  lands.  But 
it  cannot  bring  tranquillity  or  peace  or 
make  friends  for  America.  The  waUs  of 
isolation  separating  American  resources 
from  world  poverty  and  despair  cannot 
be  buttressed  by  merely  allocating  1 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  for  foreign 
aid.  / 

What  is  needed  to  foster  a  cllnnite  of 
pteace  are  more  substantive  on-going 
programs  of  development  and  cultural 
understanding  that  are  beneficial  to  peo- 
ple, and  not  tied  to  any  current,  expedi- 
ent foreign-policy  design.  The  US.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  re- 
ports that  between  America,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  global  powers,  we  are 
spending  40  percent  more  for  armaments 
than  we  are  for  education,  and  over  three 
times  as  much  as  world  spending  lor 
public  health. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  still  eludes  us? 

In  all,  America  is  spending  less  than 
one  and  two-tenths  of  a  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  peace  activities.  The 
$2.9  billion  the  Pentagon  spends  an- 
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nually  merely  purchasing  ammunition 
is  more  than  the  entire  Federal  budget 
for  functioning  peaodceeplng  programs 
that  are  oriented  toward  achieving 
world  stability. 

For  instance,  we  spent  only  6  cents  out 
of  every  $100  of  Federal  fimds  this  year 
on  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  spent  only  $1.9  billion  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
this  year. 

And  while  no  one  questioned  whether 
we  could  afford  space  research — ^It 
soared  from  $100  million  a  decade  ago 
to  almost  $6  billion  In  fiscal  1966— 
when  it  came  to  disarmament  the  f  imds 
vanished.  Incredibly,  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
been  hobbling  along  these  years  spend- 
ing something  like  one-half  cent  out  of 
every  $100  of  Federal  money  expended. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  re-eval- 
uate our  national  priorities  and  assign 
part  of  the  defense  dollar  for  activities 
in  the  name  of  peace. 

What  we  need  is  a  policy  of  peace.  Our 
foreign  policy  and  military  policy  must 
be  overhauled,  but  its  time  we  adopted 
a  fresh  perspective  on  peace.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  fulltime  top-level.  Cabinet- 
rank  branch  of  Government  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Toward  that  end,  along  with  Senator 
Hartke,  I  have  proposed  creating  a  new 
Department  of  Peace  within  the  Federal 
executive— bringing  together  those  op- 
erating agencies  that  are  now  fimction- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  not  conducive  to 
promoting  their  peaceful  objectives. 

So  far,  some  80  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators from  l>oth  parties  have  cospon- 
sored  our  proposal.  Of  course,  the  Idea 
for  a  Department  of  Peace  is  as  old  as 
the  founding  of  the  Nation.  But  as  Victor 
Hugo  said: 

There  Is  nothing  more  powerful  than  an 
Idea  whoee  time  has  come. 

The  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
that  a  vast,  institutionalized  military  and 
diplomatic  establishment  should  develop 
practically  independent  of  congressional 
control.  In  matters  of  war.  Congress  was 
to  initiate  armed  force.  Otherwise,  for- 
eign affairs  were  intended  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  peaceful  relations 
among  nations. 

We  must  recapture  control  of  that 
distant  vision  now,  if  we  are  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  stem 
the  frustration  I  spoke  of  earlier. 

I  believe  that  only  in  a  national  at- 
mosphere that  pro'Vldes  for  a  fresh  ini- 
tiative on  peace — free  of  monetary, 
diplomatic  and  political  strife — can  on- 
going programs  of  international  devel- 
opment prosper  and  lend  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace.  Indeed,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  dlstlngiush  between  foreign 
poUcjrmakIng  and  peacekeeping  pro- 
grams of  world  development  and  cultural 
understanding  in  any  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities. 


SOME  CRmCS  ARE  OUT  OP  TUNE 
WITH  "MUBIC" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  Talcott)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent attacks  upon  the  "mllltaiy-indus- 
trlal  complex"  require  more  study,  ex- 
posure, and  understanding.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  demand  the  same  scrutiny  of  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  I  demand  of  the  budget  of  every 
other  agency  of  the  Government — but 
malicious  mallgnment  is  quite  another 
thing.  Unless  some  sense  of  perspective 
is  interposed  in  the  current  clamor,  this 
careless  political  demagogy  could  reduce 
our  Nation  to  a  second-rate  world  power. 

Those  segments  of  our  society  Involved 
in  military  procurement  and  our  national 
security  are  not  Just  the  military  and  the 
industrialists.  Equally  involved  are  the 
universities,  the  imlons,  and  the  scien- 
tists. If  there  be  any  such  complex,  It 
should  be  described  as  MUSIC — "mili- 
tary, university-union,  science,  industrial 
complex."  Others  may  deserve  inclusion, 
but  certainly  MIC — military-industrial 
complex — is  clearly  too  narrow  and  mis- 
leading. 

Military,  university-union,  science,  in- 
dustrial complex  (MUSIC),  should  be 
siibject  to  the  strictest  surveillance. 
Waste  in  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  excusable;  we  ought  to  do  better. 
Civilian  control  of  the  military  is 
essential. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  some 
indicative  facts  and  history.  During  a 
recent  war,  one  of  our  then  less  distin- 
guished presidents  was  able  to  fire  one  of 
our  then  most  distinguished  generals  and 
make  it  stick.  "Civilian  control"  is  quite 
secure,  then  and  now. 

During  the  last  8  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  made  some  pro- 
curement mistakes  and  some  excessive 
overruns,  but  remember  all  of  the  seri- 
ous mistakes  and  overruns  were  due  to 
the  procurement  Judgments  and  prac- 
tices of  civilian  Secretary  McNamara 
often  overriding  his  Pentagon  advisers. 
For  these  errors,  mistakes,  and  over- 
runs, we  must  fault  the  civilian  secre- 
tary and  his  "whiz  kids"— not  the  mili- 
tary or  any  "complex."  Certainly  we 
cannot,  and  should  not,  condemn  Secre- 
tary Laird  or  J>resident  Nixon  for  the 
mistakes  of  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Clifford  or  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 

Many  antiwar,  ban-the-bomb  zealots 
strike  out  vituperatively  at  the  Pentagon 
and  will  make  any  wild  allegation.  But 
any  reasonable  person  must  recognize 
that  the  military  would  be  the  last  to 
recommend  a  war  in  which  they  will  be 
the  first  to  die,  in  which  they  will  sus- 
tain the  gravest  casualties  and  their 
families  endure  the  greatest  suffering. 

There  are  solons  and  columnists  who, 
with  some  tortuous  logic,  malign  the 
military  for  somehow  causing  Vietnam; 
yet  our  foreign  policjTnakers,  the  State 
Department,  the  CIA,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  World  Federalists, 
the  internationalists,  and  many  others 
are  far  more  responsible  than  the  mili- 
tary for  our  early  and  present  presence 
in  Vietnam.  Indubitably,  the  military 
would  have  the  most  self-interest  in 
leaving  Vietnam  immediately.  What 
could  delight  the  combat  GI,  the  marine, 
or  the  airman  in  Vietnam  more  than  for 
the  State  Department  and  the  civilian 


leadership  and  the  negotiators  to  say, 
"come  on  home." 

No  reasonable  person  could  "buy"  the 
nonsense  that  the  military  was  respon- 
sible for  Vietnam,  Korea,  World  War  n, 
or  World  War  I.  But  each  time  when  the 
military  was  called,  they  performed 
magnificently.  No  knowledgeable  critic 
faults  the  performance,  the  dedication 
or  the  desire  for  peace  of  our  military 
personnel — from  Chief  of  Staff  to  new- 
est enlistee. 

Not  only  is  much  of  the  current  criti- 
cism plain  demagoguery — it  is  cheap 
demagogy.  It  is  somewhat  comparable 
to  a  false  claim  of  rape — easy  to  allege; 
highly  inflammatory  and  likely  to  de- 
grade the  accused;  difficult  to  disprove; 
impossible  for  the  accused,  no  matter  how 
iimocent,  to  recoup  his  reputation;  and 
no  penalty  or  embarrassment  is  imposed 
upon  the  wrongful  accuser.  In  the  case 
of  the  military  being  accused  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress — with  Immunity — or 
by  the  news  columnist — with  the  "last 
word"  and  extensive  circulation — the 
false  or  careless  allegation  is  doubly 
reprehensible.  The  military  is  shackled  in 
several  ways.  They  cannot  "talk  back."  It 
would  be  unseemly,  and  unmilitary,  for 
the  generals  to  argue  publicly  with  their 
civilian  or  congressional  superiors.  Their 
oath  of  office  deters  them.  Their  concept 
of  "duty"  deters  them.  "Their's  is  but  to 
do  and  die;  their's  is  not  to  answer  why." 

The  military  covered  by  regulations  Is 
effectively  removed  from  the  political 
area  except  as  easy  prey  from  the  pro- 
tected critics  who  can  "hit  and  hide." 

Military,  university-union,  science,  in- 
dustrial complex  (MUSIC) ,  is  responsible 
for  our  lunar  landing  program — and  this 
is  no  less  a  spectacular  success  than  our 
military,  naval,  and  air  accomplishments 
of  World  War  n  or  the  writing  of  our 
Constitution.  The  moon  landing  may  be 
our  Nation's  most  successful  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  achievement — yet  it  was 
done  by  that  same  "military,  university- 
union,  science,  industrial  complex."  If  for 
some  psychological  reason  we  must 
malign,  we  ought  to  also  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due. 

There  have  been  overruns  in  the  NASA 
programs— enormous  overruns,  100  per- 
cent overruns.  'Whenever  you  are  dealing 
with  new,  sophisticated,  complex  ideas 
and  instruments,  overruns  seem  to  have 
been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

There  have  been  mistakes  and  over- 
runs in  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  overruns  in  the  social  se- 
ciu-ity  program,  medicare  and  war  on 
poverty  would  put  the  overruns  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  shame  compara- 
tively. 

I  personally  do  not  like  the  war  or  the 
way  it  has  been  conducted,  but  when  our 
Government — civilian  controlled— asks  a 
man  to  fight  and  risk  death  by  service  in 
the  military— whether  drafted  or  not — I 
believe  we  should  give  him  every  weapon, 
every  vehicle  and  all  the  material  and 
facilities  he  needs — when  he  needs  it — 
to  protect  himself  and  to  carry  out  his 
mission.  F^irthermore,  I  believe  the  weap- 
ons, materials,  and  facilities  should  be  the 
very  best  we  can  possibly  devise,  produce, 
and  provide.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  spend 
the  money — even  if  it  requires  consider- 
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able  monetary  sacrifice — then  we  should 
bring  the  men  home  immediately.  We 
Insist  that  NASA  build  in  every  prac- 
ticable safety  factor — redundancy  after 
redundancy — to  protect  the  small  flight 
crews  in  our  space  exploration  program.  I 
believe  the  same  safety  factor,  the  same 
redundancy,  the  same  attitude  toward 
human  life  and  the  expenditure  of  money 
should  be  applied  whenever  we  ask  or 
demand  that  military  personnel  risk  their 
lives  for  our  future  freedom  and  security. 
I  believe  that  when  we  are  at  war  and 
one  man  Is  required  to  risk  his  life  in 
our  behalf  or  cause,  we  should  all  make 
some  sacrifice.  One  of  the  immoral  as- 
pects of  this  war  Is  that  only  a  few  have 
sacrificed  while  most  of  us  have  re- 
mained secure,  cozy,  and  better  off.  The 
military  and  their  families  have  really 
been  the  principal  sufferers.  Some  who 
have  suffered  or  sacrificed  the  least  are 
now  condemning  the  sufferers  the 
loudest. 
To-be  sure  some  contractors,  colleges, 
-scientists,  and  Industrialists  have  re- 
ceived large  lucrative  contracts.  To  be 
sure  many  businesses  have  made  money ; 
all  should  have  made  a  reasonable  profit. 
My  complaint  would  be  based  not  upon 
the  dollar  amount  of  their  contracts,  but 
upon  their  excess  profits,  if  any.  We  have 
a  Renegotiation  Board,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  defense  con- 
tracts, to  make  certain  that  no  defense 
contractor  has  made  any  excess  profit. 

I  am  certain  that  huge  nimibers  of 
craftsmen  in  almost  every  building  and 
construction  trade  have  enjoyed  extraor- 
dinarily high  employment  at  the  highest 
wages.  Neither  the  unions  nor  the  union 
leadership  Is  going  to  complain  about  the 
high  level  of  work  and  wages  permitted 
under  the  defense  contracts — but  I  am 
convinced  they  would  much  prefer  to 
see  the  hostilities  terminated. 

I  am  certain  that  numerous  imiversity 
professors,  graduate  students,  and  sci- 
entists have  discovered  lucrative  sources 
of  income  and  new  fascinations  in  the 
use  of  exotic  equipment  and  improved 
facilities  via  defense-related  research 
and  development  grants,  fellowships,  and 
studies.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  their 
projects  have  resulted  in  fabulous  dis- 
coveries and  developments  which  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  For 
Instance,  I  am  advised  that  certain  sur- 
gical techniques  developed  during  the 
war  will  require  medical  schools  and  the 
medical  profession  to  completely  revise 
certain  surgical  procedures.  For  every 
near-miracle  which  will  benefit  man- 
kind, himdreds  of  imiversity  research 
projects  were  useless  sink  holes  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  These,  too,  were 
"overrims."  Many  "researchers"  dawdled 
while  the  grants  lasted.  The  university 
researchers  and  the  scientists  know  this 
but  seldom  complain  or  reject  a  "research 
grant."  But  I  am  confident  that  they, 
too,  would  prefer  that  their  talents,  lab- 
oratories, and  facilities  be  used  for  peace- 
ful pursuits. 

I  am  confident  that  the  university 
covets  no  more  ambition  to  form  a  "com- 
plex" with  the  Government  or  the  mili- 
tary tlian  industry  or  business  desires  to 
become  involved  in  any  sort  of  a  "com- 
plex" with  the  military  or  the  Govern- 


ment. An  overwhelming  portion  of  each 
group  cherishes  its  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence more  than  it  nurtures  any  avarice 
for  power  or  control  of  society. 

I  am  certain  that  many  comjjany  exec- 
utives and  oflQclals  may  have  enjoyed 
some  of  the  highest  challenges,  salaries, 
and  fringe  benefits  in  the  history  of  their 
life's  work  because  of  their  defense- 
related  contracts,  but  I  also  believe  these 
men,  and  their  families,  would  prefer 
that  their  energies  and  talents  be  directed 
to  more  peaceful  and  domestic  achieve- 
ments. 

Many  of  these  industrial  craftsmen, 
executives,  and  o£Qcials  have  worked  hard 
and  long  and  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
fairly  for  their  services.  The  shirkers  and 
wrongdoers  of  every  ilk  ought  to  be  pen- 
alized although  probably  they  will  not. 
But  when  heavy  and  urgent  demands  are 
made  upon  designers,  planners,  builders, 
managers,  scientists,  auditors,  craftsmen, 
inspectors ;  when  crash  programs  are  re- 
quired; when  new  projects  are  intro- 
duced; when  experiment  is  indicated; 
when  innovations,  even  inventions,  are 
demanded;  when  the  state  of  the  art  is 
stretched  to  the  bursting  point,  over- 
nms  and  some  useless  experimentation 
will  ensue. 

Try  to  avoid  overruns,  yes;  punish 
wrongdoing,  yes;  correct  mistakes  as 
quickly  as  possible,  yes;  utilize  new  sys- 
tems, new  materials,  new  ideas,  yes;  crit- 
icize and  complain,  yes;  but  be  fair  and 
honest.  If  you  can  do  better,  make  your 
proposal.  It  is  your  country;  your  tax  dol- 
lar; your  MUSIC;  yoiu-  sons  and  hus- 
bands who  are  dsrlng;  your  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  fathers  who  are  working  in 
the  military,  university -union,  science, 
industrial  part  of  this  "complex"  also. 

As  imperfect  as  MUSIC  may  have  been, 
the  latter-day  conscience-stricken  cru- 
saders ought  to  remember — if  they  now 
decline  to  rejoice  or  be  grateful — that 
this  beleaguered  "complex"  permitted  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world  to  flourish 
since  1945  and  saved  it  from  oblivion  in 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  Not  only  were  our 
own  citizens  once  most  gratefiU  and 
proud  but  so  were  many  other  nations 
and  peoples  of  this  planet. 

When  the  overnms  were  in  the  welfare 
programs,  the  basic  research  programs. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  the  colleges, 
medicare,  NASA,  the  construction  of  a 
post  ofiBce  or  a  bank  building  or  a  housing 
project,  where  was  the  outcry?  Only  a 
few  Members  of  the  Congress  worried 
about  overruns  In  general.  Now  some 
Members  of  Congress,  the  public  and  the 
news  media  are  complaining  about  tiie 
most  difficult  of  all  procurement — ^pro- 
curement of  military  supplies,  weapons, 
smd  vehicles  which  must  be  obtained 
most  rapidly  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions  and  in  the  largest  amoimts. 

The  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  here  in  Washington  will  over- 
run the  cost  estimate  and  exceed — per- 
centagewise— the  largest  ovemm  of  any 
military  procurement.  But  will  the  Pen- 
tagon mallgners  say  a  word  in  a  protest 
against  such  an  overrun?  Nary  a  word. 
In  fact,  they  will  probably  be  back  imaging 
the  Congress  to  make  up  the  growing  and 
scandalous  deficit.  Compare  the  diffi- 
culties, compare  the  logistics,  compare 


the  rush,  compare  the  state  of  the  art 
and  compare  the  need.  There  Is  no  com- 
parison whatsoever;  yet  the  same  group 
that  condones  the  Kennedy  Center  over- 
run will  condemn  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment overruns.  Actually,  I  can  under- 
stand both  overruns  and  I  would  not 
assess  wrongdoing  or  conspiracy  or  greed 
as  the  cause  of  either.  Both  should  have 
been  avoided.  To  criticize  and  demagog 
on  one  and  ignore  or  condone  the  other 
is  hypocrisy  which  ought  to  be  exposed 
and  understood  by  the  public. 

Just  to  make  certain  that  another  view 
of  this  rather  crucial  matter  is  better 
known,  I  include  the  colimin  of  Jam^s  J. 
Kilpatrick  carried  in  the  Washliigton 
Star  on  June  1, 1969: 

Deitnse  Costs  Not  Excessive       ' 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  tidal  wave  rolls  on  as  May  goes  Into 
June :  It  Is  Impossible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper 
without  reading  fresh  blasts  against  the 
pentagon — against  the  generals,  the  admirals, 
the  top  brass — against  the  whole  "military- 
Industrial  complex"  that  Is  said  to  be  domi- 
nating our  society  and  exhausting  Its  wealth. 

Everyone  Is  jumping  aboard  this  Jugger- 
naut — peacenik  students,  conscience-stricken 
colleges,  whole  coveys  of  U.S.  Senators.  A 
House  subcommittee  publishes  a  damning  re- 
port on  Pentagon  procurement  procedures. 
Such  gifted  cartoonists  as  Herblock  and  OU- 
pbant  treat  us  dally  to  caricatures  of  bloated 
generals  playing  bllUon-doUar  games.  The 
military  budget,  we  are  told.  Is  no  longer 
sacrosanct:  Defense  spending  will  be  cut  to 
the  bone. 

In  the  midst  of  this  orchestrated  howling. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  raise  a  small  voice  of  rea- 
son. Yet  the  voice  has  to  be  raised:  This 
nation  Is  not  spending  too  much  on  defense. 
We  probably  are  spending  too  little. 

Sure  enough,  vast  sums  have  been  spent 
badly,  on  tanks  that  won't  run,  and  planes 
that  won't  perform,  and  missiles  that  go 
awry.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  a  prodi- 
gious task  ahead  of  him.  In  cracking  down 
on  defense  contractors  who  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  government.  Laird  Is  a 
tough  hombre,  and  will  do  what  has  to  be 
done. 

But  the  demand  that  the  U.S.  spend  less 
for  national  sec\irlty  is  a  demand  that  makes 
no  sense — not  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  upgrading  its  navy  and  expanding  its 
missile  program.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  In 
Vietnam,  ovu:  general  purpose  forces  must  be 
kept  at  high  levels.  To  ]}ermit  their  erosion, 
in  effect,  is  to  abandon  commitments; 
eventually,  such  a  course  Involves  the  piece- 
meal yielding  of  most  of  the  world  to  ad- 
vancing Soviet  power. 

Sad  to  say,  that  is  the  course  the  false 
economizers  are  pursuing.  The  consequences 
of  this  folly  already  are  appearing. 

For  a  case  In  point,  consider  the  critical 
situation  that  has  developed  In  the  field  of 
naval  aviation.  The  Navy  maintains  an  in- 
ventory of  roughly  8,250  planes.  Six  yean 
ago,  the  average  age  of  a  Navy  plane  was 
about  three  years.  Today  the  average  age  la 
more  than  seven. 

Upwards  of  2,400  naval  aircraft  already 
have  outlived  their  service  life;  another 
2.000  will  reach  that  point  of  obsoles- 
cence within  three  years.  Naval  Reserve 
wings  have  been  stripped  of  planes  and 
p-vts.  Nothing  remains  in  mothballs.  The 
Navy's  Inventory  of  fighters  has  dropped 
from  1.700  to  1,100  In  eight  years.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Thomas  P.  Connolly,  head  of  naval 
aviation,  has  a  blunt  phrase  that  sums  It 
up:  We  are  engaged,  he  says.  In  "unilateral 
fiscal   disarmament." 

It  will  be  five  years  before  the  Navy's  proud 
new  multlpunxise  plane,  the  swept-wlng  ^ 
14,  begins  to  arrive  In  significant  numben. 
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Onunman  Aircraft  Is  building  this  beauty; 
and  In  view  of  the  outcry  over  Lockheed's 
runaway  costs  on  the  C5A,  it  may  be  in  order 
to  note  some  of  the  hard-nosed  provisions  of 
Orumman's  contract  on  the  F-14. 

The  Navy  wrote  Into  that  contract  certain 
specific  requirements  on  design  and  per- 
formance— weight,  range,  acceleration,  land- 
ing speed,  and  the  like.  Penalty  clauses  are 
attached.  If  Orumman  goes  over  the  maxi- 
mum weight  by  as  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds,  a  «440,000  penalty  will  be  Imposed. 
Orumman  will  have  to  pay  $1  million  for 
every  10  miles  of  range  by  which  it  misses. 
The  penalty  for  missing  the  maximimi  ap- 
proach speed  Is  $1  million  a  knot.  The  com- 
pany Is  confident  that  It  will  meet  these  re- 
quirements, on  time,  within  the  target  price. 

The  Navy  ought  to  be  ordering,  1,000  planes 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  $4.8  billion.  The  econo- 
mizers threaten  to  whack  this  replenishment 
schedule  almost  in  half — and  the  Navy  is 
not  alone  in  Its  appropriation  troubles.  All 
oiu*  basic  defense  forces  are  in  the  same  fix. 
This  way  lies  disaster;  that's  where  we're 
headed  now. 

He  calls  our  attention  to  a  prospective 
major  disaster.  He  mentions  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  problems  and  deficiencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  Air 
Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard, 
and  merchant  marines  are  In  similar 
serious  straits. 

Some  critics  of  course  will  claim  I  am 
being  too  sjrmpathetlc  with  the  problems 
and  deficiencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Most  people  know  better.  I  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  hardnosed 
with  respect  to  any  agency  that  spends 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  dollars  are 
too  hard  to  earn  tuid  even  more  difficult 
to  save.  We  have  a  very  specltil  fiduciary 
responsibility  when  we  spend  somebody 
else's  money.  I  intend  to  be  just  as  hard- 
nosed  and  careful  about  spending  dollars 
for  defense  as  I  am  in  spending  any 
other  Federal  revenues.  No  department 
is  sacrosanct.  The  same  criteria  should 
apply  to  all  Federal  spending. 

In  an  attempt  to  sissure  that  this  cri- 
teria is  applied,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill— H.R.  4857— which  will  require  a 
certified  "price  tag"  on  each  new  legis- 
lative proposal  requiring  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  in  total  expenditure,  whether  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  elsewhere. 

Under  my  proposal  a  proforma  profit 
and  loss  statement  or  balance  sheet  cer- 
tified by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
as  being  a  true  smd  total  cost  would  be 
required  before  any  new  legislative  pro- 
posal can  be  reported  out  of  committee 
for  floor  consideration. 

Some  of  the  MUSIC  critics  fail  to  re- 
member that  more  than  $6  billion  was 
cut  from  President  Johnson's  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  request  for  the  DOD,  even 
at  a  time  when  our  casualties  were  in- 
creasing. If  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments had  been  curtailed  as  much,  we 
would  have  a  better  handle  on  inflation 
right  now. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  national  security  is  not  cheap  and 
freedom  is  not  free.  So  long  as  we 
have  international  marauders,  we  must 
maintain  a  sufficient  defense.  When  we 
ask  men  to  risk  death,  we  owe  them  the 
best  weapons  and  equipment  we  can 
provide. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  MUSIC  would 
have  us  believe  that  we  can  simply  go  to 
a  shop  and  order  the  newest,  most  so- 


phisticated sdrcraft  ever  dreamed  of — 
which  will  perform  perfectly  many 
fimctions  which  have  never  been  per- 
formed before — and  expect  delivery  the 
next  month — yet  pay  the  "shelf  price." 
If  they  were  the  contractor,  If  they  were 
the  scientist,  if  they  were  the  Industrial 
manager,  how  would  they  perform? 
Dozens  of  contracting  procedures  and 
techniques  have  been  used.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  yet  devised  the  perfect  con- 
tracting mechanism  or  instrument  to 
guarantee  fairness  and  efficiency  for  all 
parties,  but  no  one  can  honestly  say  that 
all  parties  have  not  tried. 

Some  of  the  carping  about  "MIC"  and 
the  "exposure"  of  military  procurement 
overruns  and  worthless  experiments  Is 
somewhat  akin  to  publicity  seeking 
Monday  morning  quarterbacks  who  do 
not  know  a  hotdog  from  a  "red  dog." 

Many  vituperative  critics  of  MUSIC 
have  alluded  to  a  conspiracy.  None  will 
say  it  directly  because  the  law  is  clear 
and  effective  to  cope  with  any  such  con- 
spiracy or  collusion.  This  suggestion  al- 
ways disentegrates  when  it  comes  to  the 
evidential  stage  because  then  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  accused  usually  exceeds 
the  integrity  of  the  accuser.  Of  course 
the  critics  never  permit  their  sugges- 
tions of  collusion,  wrongdoing  or  crimi- 
nality to  proceed  to  the  evidential  or 
proof  stage  because  then  their  oppor- 
tunity for  demagogy  evaporates. 

Some  of  the  "military  mallgners"  may 
be  mystified  by  the  myths  that  "if  we 
do  not  do  anything  to  the  enemy,  he 
will  not  do  anything  to  us"  or  that  "if 
we  Ignore  communism,  the  Communists 
will  ignore  us."  These  myths  are  just  as 
deluding  as  the  belief  that  "if  we  want 
peace,  we  can  have  it— simply  by  doing 
nothing." 

•niose  who  bolster  their  demagogic 
attacks  upon  the  "military-Industrial 
complex"  with  quotations  from  General 
Elsenhower,  usually  quote  the  general 
out  of  context  and  only  partially  as 
follows: 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
infiuence.  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tlttl  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 

As  I  read  President  Elsenhower's  fare- 
well address  In  full,  he  was  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  evil  of  the 
imlversity-Govemment  axis. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  university, 
historically  the  fountalnhead  of  free  Ideas 
and  scientific  discovery,  has  experienced  a 
revolution  In  the  conduct  of  research.  Partly 
because  of  the  huge  costs  Involved,  a  govern- 
ment contract  becomes  virtually  a  substitute 
for  Intellectual  curiosity.  For  every  old  black- 
board there  are  now  hundreds  of  new  elec- 
tronic computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Federal  employment,  project  allo- 
cations, and  the  power  of  money  Is  ever 
present — and  Is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 


Yet,  in  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger 
that  public  policy  could  Itself  become  captive 
of  a  scientific-technological  elite. 

This  admonition  should  be  remem- 
bered in  the  context  of  the  current 
clamor.  The  relationship,  even  depend- 
ency, between  the  Government  and  the 
university  is  much  closer  than  any  al- 
leged clique  between  the  military  and  the 
Industrial. 

Today  the  university,  almost  every 
university,  could  not  function  without 
the  subsidy — In  numerous  forms — of  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  universities 
which  claim  to  be  private  or  parochial 
or  independent  are  none  of  these — they 
are  dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to, 
the  Federal  Government  for  funds,  for 
scholars,  for  fellowships,  for  facilities, 
for  research  grants,  and  much  more.  If 
you  do  not  believe  this,  I  will  show  you 
my  files  of  letters  from  universities  and 
colleges  from  throughout  our  land  say- 
ing that,  if  this  or  that  Federal  program 
Is  not  "fully  funded"  their  collapse  is 
Imminent. 

General  Elsenhower  was  reminding  us 
of  something  which  Is  very  dear  to  us. 
We  Americans  want  no  segmsnt,  or  no  al- 
liance of  segments,  of  our  society  to  dom- 
inate our  society.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
the  Government,  or  any  combination  of 
governments,  to  dominate  our  society.  I 
do  not  want  an  "Intellectual-scientific" 
clique  to  dominate  our  society.  I  do  not 
want  the  news  media,  or  any  coalition  of 
the  news  media,  to  dominate  our  society. 
General  Eisenhower's  warning  should  be 
heeded.  But  to  use  a  limited  portion  of 
his  wise  admonition  as  a  clarion  call  to 
malign,  degrade,  and  demogog  is  a  great 
and  grave  distortion  of  his  meaning  and 
can  be  a  serious  detriment  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

General  Elsenhower  also  said  some- 
thing that  was  more  significent,  more 
topical  now  and  which  he  considered 
to  be  more  crucial  to  our  survival  as  a 
nation  of  free  men  and  women;  namely: 

We  face  a  hostile  Ideology — global  in  scope, 
atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  In  purpose, 
and  insidious  In  method.  Unhappily  the  dan- 
ger It  poses  promises  to  be  of  Indefimte  du- 
ration. 

Throughout  America's  adventure  In  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been 
to  keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  In  hu- 
man Eichlevement;  and  to  enhance  liberty, 
dignity  and  integrity  among  people  and 
among  nations.  To  strive  for  less  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  free  and  religious  people. 
Any  failure  traceable  to  arrogance,  or  our 
lack  of  comprehension  or  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice would  inflict  upon  us  grievous  hurt  both 
at  home  {land  abroad. 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is 
oiur  Military  Elstabllshment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction. 

We  can  no  longer  risk  emergency  Improv- 
isation of  national  defense. 

Thus  General  Eisenhower  said  in  clear 
language  that  to  insure  our  freedom  we 
must  remain  strong;  weakness  invites 
aggression  or  bullying;  current  condi- 
tions and  weapons  will  no  longer  allow 
us  time — as  in  the  past — to  gear  up  from 
cozy  complacency  to  emergency  situa- 
tions; reliance  upon  hasty  improvisationa 
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In  matters  of  national  defense  is  ineffec- 
tive, perhaps  fatal,  and  terribly  costly  in 
lives  and  resources.  MUSIC  needs  per- 
fecting, not  wrecking. 

There  must  be  effective  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  military- 
research-industrial  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. There  must  be  more  complete  in- 
tegration of  the  civilian  and  military 
components  of  our  society.  This  coopera- 
tive objective  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not 
maligned.  Certainly  the  cooperation 
ought  to  be  in  the  public,  rather  than 
the  prfvate,  interest.  But  we  should  keep 
our  eye  on  the  real  target — wrongdoing 
for  private  aggrandizement  at  public  ex- 
pense, not  the  cooperative  association  of 
the  various  segments  of  our  society  in 
our  collective  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity. 

As  we  tenaciously  reserve  our  right 
and  responsibility  to  scrutinize  and  criti- 
cize the  spending  of  tax  dollars  by  every 
Federal  agency,  especially  by  the  Depart- 
mentjof  Defense,  I  believe  we  have  a  con- 
•omltaat  responsibility  to  use  facts  and 
draw  reasonable  conclusions  without  bias 
and  without  seeking  personal  attention 
of  self  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of 
other  innocent  or  defenseless  persons  or 
groups. 

There  are  several  other  general  areas 
of  inquiry  which  could  be  pursued  by 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  better  com- 
parisons and  truer  perspectives: 

First,  what  is  the  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product  that  we  are  com- 
mitting to  national  security  today.  10, 
25.  or  50  years  ago?  How  does  our  per- 
centage compare  with  the  percentage  of 
other  world  powers  with  comparable 
security  responsibilities? 

Second,  what  is  the  condition  or  state 
of  "maintenance  and  repair"  of  our  de- 
fense system  today?  Compared  to  10,  25 
or  50  years  ago?  Compared  with  other 
world  powers? 

Third,  visit  any  military  base— notice 
its  condition  and  state  of  repair.  Compare 
its  condition  and  state  of  repair  to  other 
Federal  agency  buildings  and  facilities,  or 
with  State,  county,  or  city  governmental 
facilities. 

Fourth,  what  are  the  central  govern- 
ments of  other  countries  spending  for 
housing,  medical  care,  education,  crime 
prevention,  welfare?  What  percentage 
of  their  GNP  are  other  countries  spend- 
ing for  these  needs  of  their  citizens? 
How  does  the  quality  of  these  and  other 
citizen  comfort  items  compare  with  ours? 
Do  not  accept  evers^thlng  you  hear 
from  the  critics.  They  usually  are  given 
extraordinary  space  and  time  in  the  mass 
media.  They  usually  are  more  vocal.  But 
we  should  insist  that  they  prove  their 
allegations.  Then,  if  they  can  prove  their 
allegations,  join  them,  support  them  until 
the  deficiency  or  wrongdoing  is  corrected. 
Our  military  strength  has  preserved 
our  freedom  and  liberty  for  almost  two 
centuries.  The  construction  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  and  our 
free  enterprise  system  of  business  and 
industry  has  permitted  us  to  achieve  a 
position  of  superiority,  security  and  af- 
fluence unequaled  in  the  world.  The  in- 
dustrial segment  of  our  Nation  has  al- 
ways responded  with  competence  and 
alacrity  to  every  war  or  other  national 


emergency.  We  should  not  be  ashamed 
or  worried  about  MUSIC,  we  should  en- 
courage this  cooperative  venture  in  our 
continued  quest  for  peace  with  freedom 
and  justice.  We  should  never  tolerate 
any  wrongdoing;  we  should  vigilantly 
oppose  all  waste  and  extravagance:  we 
should  work  assiduously  to  improve  the 
system  and  to  quickly  correct  deficien- 
cies. 

We  should  expose,  isolate,  and  refuse 
to  aid  and  abet  the  carping  critics  who 
make  no  constructive  contributions.  We 
should  know  and  understand  why  some 
critics  emerge  now  rather  than  during 
the  last  8  years.  There  is  no  opportune 
time  for  partisan  political  carping  when 
American  llveS  and  our  national  secur- 
ity is  at  stake. 

The  critics  seem  to  be  suffering  a  psy- 
chological complex  about  complexes. 
These  critics  offer  no  practical  alterna- 
tive. One  suggestion  is  complete  sociali- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  would  eliminate  any  "complex",  of 
course,  but  simply  convert  our  defense 
system  to  the  Russltm-s^le  totalitarian 
system — the  most  expensive,  least  effec- 
tive method  for  obtaining  sufficient 
weaponry  and  facilities  to  respond  to 
any  crisis. 

Another  system  sometimes  suggested  is 
to  employ  numerous  Inspectors  general. 
This  could  be  much  more  expensive  and 
redundant  with  less  benefit.  With  the 
constant  probers  of  the  Congress,  the 
intrepid  news  media,  the  reports  of  dis- 
appointed contractors  and  vlligant  em- 
ployees, the  publicity-seeking  politicians, 
the  proficient  GAO,  and  the  persistent 
Renegotiation  Board,  the  true  story  and 
the  facts  will  out. 

Additionally,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  has  wisely  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  blue-ribbon  Investigation 
committee  to  be  chaired  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
W.  Fitzhugh.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  appears  eminently  qualified  to 
undertake  this  critical  task.  He  appears 
to  be  assuming  the  responsibility  with  an 
unbiased  and  open  mind  and  an  earnest- 
ness which  will  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  committee,  the  benefit  of  our  national 
security,  the  improvement  of  our  pro- 
curement practices  and  the  excellence  of 
our  research  and  development  programs. 
I  would  hope  that  someday  there  will 
be  no  international  marauders  and  that 
no  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  wondrous  day  has 
not  yet  dawned.  Until  that  day  dawns. 
MUSIC  may  save  oiu:  Nation,  our  way 
of  life,  from  being  buried. 

We  must  save  it  from  being  vllifled, 
dismantled,  or  disbanded. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tuirary)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  directed  to- 
ward increasing  the  security  of  the  re- 
tiring Federal  employee.  This  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  stroigthen  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees' retirement  system. 


Through  the  improvements  which  this 
bill  will  make  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  will  come  as- 
surances that  sufficient  funds  will  al- 
ways be  available  to  pay  In  full  and  on 
time  the  aimultles  of  the  Government's 
retirees  and  survivor  armultants.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  sad 
condition  of  the  retirement  system — a 
program  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral employment  system,  and  one  of 
paramount  Importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment's millions  of  retired,  active,  and 
future  employees  and  their  families. 

This  measiu-e  recognizes  the  problems 
resulting  from  past  and  present  fimding 
practices,  resolves  doubts  of  the  system's 
financial  integrity,  and  develops  a  de- 
finite plan  of  action  to  insure  its  ability 
to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

The  problems  of  which  I  speak  did  not 
develop  overnight.  The  system's  In- 
ability to  meet  future  commitments  is 
attributable  to  funding  practices  that 
have  been  grossly  inadequate  since  the 
program's  very  inception  in  1920.  Em- 
ployees have  always  paid  their  full  share 
of  retirement  costs  as  set  by  law.  Gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  substantial 
sums  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disabUity  fund  from  time  to  time;  but 
it  has  not  contributed,  regularly  and  sys- 
tematicaUy,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet 
that  portion  of  accruing  costs  not  covered 
by  employee  contributions. 

None  of  the  several  methods  of  financ- 
ing proposed  from  1920  through  1957 
provided  for  an  automatic  refiectlon  of 
the  Govenmient's  share  of  retirement 
costs  in  annual  appropriation.  Because 
employee  contributions  aimually  ex- 
ceded  benefit  payments,  the  expansion 
of  Federal  employment  during  the  1930's 
and  1940's  further  obscured  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  an  ever- increasing  im- 
fimded  liability.  However,  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment  during  the  early 
fifties,  combined  with  inadequate  and 
sporadic  employer  contributions,  made 
it  apparent  that  as  the  system  matured, 
annual  trust  fund  revenues  would  soon 
be  less  than  benefit  payments. 

Projections  show  that  the  deficiency 
will  increase  and  that  the  fund  will  ulti- 
mately be  depleted  unless  action  is  taken. 
By  increasing  the  Government's  contri- 
butions my  bill  will  generate  sufficient 
revenue  to  properly  support  the  benefit 
and  retirement  program. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Elmer  B.  Staats.  speaking  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  has  stated: 

We  believe  that.  In  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectlve  of  prudent  inanx^;ement  of  the  Oov- 
ernment'B  financial  affairs,  a  conaistent 
method  of  financing  the  syBtem  shoiild  be 
established  that  will  recognize  and  provide 
for  all  costs  of  maintaining  the  system  from 
year  to  yew  aa  the  costs  are  Incurred. 

He  further  states: 

It  l8  CUP  view  that,  regardless  of  the  ap- 
proach the  Congress  may  choose  to  follow,  It 
la  Important  that  a  definite  plan  be  adopted 
to  improve  the  financing  of  the  system  at 
an  early  date. 

This  bill  proposes  such  a  "definite 
plan." 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
Improves  the  benefit  structure  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  The  Improve- 
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ments  Include  reducing  the  nimiber  of 
years  considered  in  deciding  tm  employ- 
ee's "average  pay"  from  5  to  3.  Similar 
adjustments  in  the  actual  computation 
of  aimuities  will  likewise  favor  the  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system  is 
a  most  important  respcmsibllity.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  modem  emplojonent 
system  designed  to  attract  and  retain 
employees  of  the  caliber  required  to  con- 
duct the  complex  business  of  Govern- 
ment. It  contributes  importantly  toward 
financial  security  of  millions  of  people. 
There  should  never  exist  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  system's  ability  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  these  people.  That  doubt 
now  exists. 

The  Government's  financial  obligation 
is  clear.  The  Government's  recognition 
of,  and  action  to  meet,  that  obligation  is 
imperative.  The  situation  has  been 
studied  Intensively  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  time  now,  that  Government 
face  the  problem  realistically  and  adopt 
some  definite  program  to  meet  it.  Passage 
of  this  measure  will  be  suioptlon  of  such 
a  program. 


"GHETTO  KIDS"  PROPAGATE  A  TRA- 
DITION OF  REGARD  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Parbstein)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Attorney  Aarrai  Fish- 
man  in  New  York  City,  believes  that  the 
Congressional  Record  has  served  a  won- 
derful purpose  in  disseminating  matters 
of  a  cultural  interest  to  the  Nation  and 
he  writes  to  report  on  the  continuity  and 
development  of  matters  that  were  re- 
ported here  before.  The  interest  of  alumni 
in  the  children  of  an  elementary  school 
is  rare  since  we  find  alumni  interest  di- 
rected to  schools  of  higher  learning.  But 
it  is  well  directed  when  we  consider  the 
importance   to   young   children   of   an 
awareness  of  affiliation  with  a  tradition 
and  with  alumni  of  importance.  In  these 
perilous  days  of  our  educational  system 
the  efforts  of  alumni  "to  give  a  damn"  as 
they  say  In  New  York  C!Ity.  about  the  dis- 
advantaged have  Impressed  the  board  of 
education  which  had  our  last  Congres- 
sional Record  report  distributed  to  the 
almost  1,000  schools  so  that  they  could 
follow  good  example.  Items  like  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  guidelines  of  com- 
mendable conduct  that  the  Nation  should 
know  about  as  being  in  the   national 
interest.  It  is  about  what  is  probably  the 
best  known  elementary  school  alumni 
group  In  the  country.  The  Item  follows: 
Alumnus  Charles  H.  Sliver  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  and  now  an  assistant  to  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City  U  the  president  of  the  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center  which  has  Just  cele- 
brated Its  80th  anniversary  by  tendering  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  Dr.  Albert  Sabln  of 
antlpoUo  vaccine  fame. 

At  the  medical  center  Is  Inscribed  a  credo 
which  will  be  a  permanent  statement  of  the 
philosophy  of  Charles  H.  SUver— "I  know  of 
no  phase  of  human  endeavor  which  Is  nobler 
In  purpose  than  the  healing  of  the  sick  and 
the  alleviation  of  suffering.  I  know  of  no 
Institution  that  serves  a  community  with 


such  utter  unselfishness  and  such  great  effec- 
tiveness as  a  modem  hospital.  I  know  of  no 
personal  relationship  that  Is  more  genuine 
and  tender  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  patients  In  a  hospital  and  the  men  and 
women  In  white  who  function  within  its 
walls.  This,  our  credo  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  will  endure  long  after  those  who 
now  serve  Beth  Israel  Hospital  have  passed 

For  the  past  20  years  Mr.  SUver  has  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  annual  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foimdatlon  Dinner.  The  din- 
ner raises  funds  to  provide  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  underprivileged  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  contributing  millions  of 
dollars  to  hospitals,  especially  St.  Vincent's 
and  Beth  Israel  and  to  Catholic  ReUef  Serv- 
ices and  other  charitable  organizations. 

In  the  past  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
headed  the  Foimdation  as  president  and 
Mr.  SUver  was  the  vice  president.  At  the  last 
dinner  Archbishop  Terrence  J.  Cooke,  now 
a  cardinal,  succeeded  as  the  president.  The 
occasion  was  an  historic  one  which  Charles  H 
Silver  presided  over.  In  an  tmrehearsed.  bril- 
liant display  of  wit,  good  taste,  and  good  will 
appeared  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  and  Richard  Nixon.  Assembled  on 
a  slx-tler  dais  were  among  others  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  Governor  Rockefeller.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  Senators  Javlts 
and  Goodell,  ex-Governor  of  New  York 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
James  A.  Farley. 

Referring  to  these  guests  in  his  remarks 
Dinner  Chairman  Silver  said:  They  are 
leaders  In  the  human  parish  that  fuses  men 
of  all  faiths  in  search  for  a  way  of  life  to 
ease  the  tensions  of  today  and  to  meet  the 
trial*  of  tomorrow.  They  are  leaders  and  fol- 
lowers, too,  of  those  who  minister  to  the 
human  spirit — those  men  of  God  who  will 
give  us  the  strength  to  carry  on  despite 
seemingly  overwhelming  odds— despite  the 
rage  and  riot  in  our  streets  and  the  bitterness 
and  bloodshed  between  men  and  nations 
....  Today's  frustrations  and  anger — to- 
day's injustice  and  insecurity— should  re- 
mind us  that  American  is  what  we  make  it — 
for  ourselves — and  for  our  children." 

When  Archbishop  Cooke  travelled  to  Rome 
to  receive  from  Pope  Paul  VI  the  pallium,  the 
symbol  of  the  fullness  of  episcopal  office  in- 
cluded in  the  party  that  travelled  to  Rome 
was  his  good  friend,  Charles  H.  Silver. 

Aliunnus  Israf  1  Cummlngs  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Shamokln  Woolen  MiUs  refers 
to  his  schoolmates  as  "Those  ghetto  kids." 
He  is  very  proud  of  them  since  in  addition 
to  Charles  H.  Silver,  their  names  Include 
Senator  Javtts,  Ben  Javlts,  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin,  Paul  Muni,  Edward  G.  Robinson, 
Irving  Jacobson,  Irvln  Caesar,  Harry  Golden, 
Surrogate  Silverman,  Judge  Simon  Silver  and 
Judge  Samuel  J.  Leibowtz.  "A  half  century 
ago  we  referred  to  the  ghetto  children  as 
'underprivileged.'  Today  we  speak  of  the  'dis- 
advantaged.' But  semantics  aside,  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Clue  to  Decency"  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal-American  said: 
They  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  of  immigrant 
parents  huddled  in  tenements,  and  they  rose 
above  their  environment.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was  summed  up  best  by  Charles  H.  Silver, 
former  president  of  the  bocu-d  of  education, 
and  alumnus,  when  he  said:  'Maybe  we  do 
not  know  all  the  answers  to  the  problems  of 
delinquency  •  •  •  but  we  know  that  the 
regard  we  had  for  our  teachers  and  the  love 
we  had  for  our  parents  made  a  great  dif- 
ference in  our  lives.  We  beUeve  that  a  new 
generation  can  find  Inspiration  in  these 
words.' " 

A  big  event  In  New  York  was  the  occasion 
of  Cummlngs  80th  birthday  when  Mayor 
Lindsay,  Borough  President  Percy  Sutton, 
Attorney  General  Lefkowitz,  Congressman 
Leonard  Parbstein,  Samuel  Sllberman, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  PhU- 


anthropies  and  Prank  Well,  president  of  the 
Education  Alliance  joined  representatives  of 
community  organizations  in  honoring  him. 
Part  of  this  event  was  the  gift  of  a  building 
to  the  Education  Alliance  of  a  Recreational 
Center  containing  a  new  gymnasium,  16 
recreational  rocHns  and  a  roof  playground  by 
Israel  and  Leah  Cummlngs.  An  honor  paid 
to  Mrs.  Cummlngs  on  this  occasion  was  the 
renaming  of  one  of  the  summer  camps  which 
they  founded  to  be  known  as  Camp  Leah. 

Because  his  beneficence  remembered  the 
place  he  came  from  he  has  been  stamped  as 
The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Forget.  He  has  dis- 
covered a  great  personal  satisfaction  in  es- 
tablishing Israel  Cummlngs  Day  at  the 
Circus.  He  recently  sent  down  8  buses  to  the 
East  Side  and  picked  up  over  600  children 
from  the  Anna  Silver  School,  the  Education 
Alliance,  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School,  the 
University  Settlement  and  the  Henrietta 
Szold  School  and  a  police  squad  car  led  them 
up  to  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden.  Ice 
cream  was  as  always  part  of  the  visit. 

Because  to  help  support  his  family  he  had 
to  drop  out  of  elementary  school,  aiding 
dropouts  became  a  specialty  of  his.  For  his 
generosity  to  the  U.S.  Navy  League  he  was 
presented  with  an  admiral's  sword.  Many 
groups  have  honored  him  but  he  had  an  over- 
whelming desire  for  that  elementary  school 
diploma  which  he  had  left  behind.  After  65 
years  the  Board  of  Education  decided  that 
he  had  probably  earned  one  and  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  schoolmate  U.S.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  at  an  alumni  reunion  dinner. 
He  says,  "I  have  made  It  my  business 
throughout  my  whole  life  to  help  others  to 
help  themselves  and  I  have  felt  that  the  sat- 
isfaction of  giving  has  paid  me  back  many- 
fold."  Good  habits  and  his  selflessness  are 
probably  the  reasons  for  his  longevity. 

We  pay  a  last  tribute  to  some  of  the 
"Ghetto  Kids"  who  have  Just  left  our  midst; 
Charles  Guttman,  president  of  the  Paddlng- 
ton  Corporation  whose  philanthropy  Included 
gifts  of  a  building  for  the  Henry  Settlement 
and  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center;  Dr.  WU- 
11am  P.  Rosenblum,  community  and  religious 
leader;  Irving  Alpert  who  worked  for  better 
housing  legislation;  Human  A.  Meltzer  who 
spent  a  lifetime  In  the  Immigration  Service 
and  George  Levy,  the  oldest  alumnus,  Span- 
ish-American war  veteran  and  famous  ball 
park  announcer. 

An  illustration  of  the  enterprise  and  Imag- 
inative behavior  of  East  Side  teenagers  who 
were  pert  of  the  "disadvantaged"  living  of 
that  early  era  is  that  of  the  Forton  Club. 
Made  up  largely  of  boys  of  P.S.  20  who  lived 
in  the  school  area  of  Forsyth  and  Rlvlngton 
Streets — a  group  which  had  Irving  Mandell 
(later  a  chancellor  commander  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  State 
of  New  York),  Murray  Flshman,  WllUam  Al- 
pert and  Jack  Kamlet  as  the  leaders  of  this 
social  club  in  1910.  The  name  Forton  stemmed 
from  the  two  streets,  and  they  first  met  at 
the  comer  of  "the  streets  where  they  lived".— 
at  times  in  the  University  Settlement  at  the 
other  comer,  and  most  of  the  Ume  in  each 
other's  homes.  With  their  small  dues  they 
later  hired  a  clubroom  for  their  dances  and 
socials,  away  from  dance  halls.  The  group 
stuck  together  and  when  family  relationships 
came  Into  their  lives,  they  formed  a  lodge, 
bought  cemetery  land  and  became  pretty 
weU  established  when  undeK  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Max  Meltzer,  Hart-y  Perils.  Lou 
Seltz.  Sam  Stackell,  WUllam  Alpert,  Irving 
Alpert,  William  Stelrman,  Moe  Hellman,  Irv- 
ing Mandel  and  Allan  Bienstock  they  incor- 
porated their  lodge. 

They  were  a  commimlty  minded  group  and 
commimity  welfare  was  their  program.  They 
shared  In  the  relief  of  disasters  that  occurred 
on  the  East  Side.  The  Forton  Ladles  Auxiliary 
have  taken  on  the  project  of  distributing 
Passover  baskets  to  the  needy.  The  lodge  has 
created  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  deserving 
of  the  community  and  has  concerned  itstif 
with  the  committee  working  for  better  houa« 
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Ing.  Aft«r  some  aisty  years  the  lodge  now  has 
SaO  members,  among  them  Attorney  General 
Louis  Lefkowltz  and  Supreme  Cotirt  Judge 
Samuel  Spiegel.  Harry  Perils  a  recent  20 
alumni  association  president  has  been  slated 
aa  the  Porton  Man  of  the  Year  for  1969.  They 
maintain  their  club  house  at  301  East  14th 
St.  in  New  fart.  City. 

Alumnus  Irving  Jacobson  has  developed 
an  International  reputation  by  his  portrayal 
of  Sancho  Panza  In  Man  of  La  Mancha.  He 
has  within  a  period  of  fours  years  of  the 
play's  run,  used  up  eleven  Don  Quixotes. 
Jacobson.  despite  a  lifetime  of  comedy  back- 
ground chose  not  to  present  Sancho  Panza  as 
a  funny  man  but  as  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Intended  him,  a  simple  peasant  whose  love 
and  loyalty  to  his  master  Don  Quixote  moved 
many  viewers  to  tears,  watching  them  set 
out  on  their  glorious  quest  to  right  wrongs, 
dreaming  impossible  dreams  and  reaching 
for  unreachable  stars. 

When  Lynda  Johnson  and  her  mother 
visited  with  Jacobson  backstage  Lynda  re- 
marked that  her  father  could  use  a  Sancho 
Panza  In  Washington,  he  answered  with  the 
-now  famous  remark,  "Well.  I'm  off  on  Mon- 
jJays",^hel  and  Robert  Kennedy  were  botli 
very  much  moved  by  Sancho  and  the  senator 
was  very  much  Interested  in  Jacobson  mem- 
orabilia which  revealed  him  as  a  schoolmate 
at  the  senior  senator  Jacob  Javlts.  When 
Kthel  urged  Sancho  to  persuade  Robert  to 
take  a  much  needed  haircut,  Jacobson  said, 
'Tton't  you  do  it  Senator,  you  may  yet  have 
to  play  Sancho!"  When  Congressman  Celler 
visited  with  him  he  revealed  an  In  depth 
acquaintance  with  Cervantee. 

Sensing  the  Importance  to  the  children  of 
meeting  and  mixing  with  professional  actors. 
Jacobson  brought  down  to  his  school  the 
principals  of  his  Men  of  La  Mancha  com- 
pany, Don  Quixote  (David  Atkinson)  and 
Dulclnea  (Bernice  Massey)  to  watch  the 
children's  glee  club  put  on  a  miniature  per- 
formance of  the  play  and  to  mix  with  them, 
Join  In  their  singing  and  talk  "theater".  He 
also  traveled  to  the  St.  Albans  Hospital  with 
members  of  the  company  to  entertain  service 
men  returned  from  Vietnam. 

Ben  Bloom,  alumnus  and  mualc  publisher 
ta  proud  of  the  photo  of  George  Gershwin 
an  old  time  student  which  reads  "To  Ben 
Bloom  who  gave  me  my  first  Job  In  the  music 
business".  Ben  Bloom  delights  in  organizing 
with  the  help  of  the  Brandt  Pictures  offices, 
parties  to  the  movies  for  groups  of  children. 

Out  in  Las  Vegas  alumnus  Charles  Kandel 
U  one  of  the  Sends  Hotel  executives.  At  the 
request  of  the  Hon.  Walter  8.  Baring  M.C. 
one  of  the  flags  which  had  flown  over  the  U.S. 
Capitol  was  presented  to  Kandel  "in  recog- 
nition of  your  outstanding  service  to  yoxa 
former  conurades  In  arms  and  your  patriotic 
service  to  your  country".  Kandel  sent  it  to 
his  old  public  school  In  New  York  City  where 
it  Is  exhibited  for  the  children  to  see. 

Kandel  has  made  a  special  project  of  vet- 
eran welfare,  rehabilitation  and  hoejMtal  as- 
sistance, and  scholarships  for  youngsters  of 
all  faiths.  He  Is  national  deputy  rehabilita- 
tion officer  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and 
a  national  aide  de  camp  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  His  interests  have  also  Included  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Shrine 
Club.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  well  known 
writer  Aben  Kandel. 

Ralph  D.  Cole  who  heada  the  Consolidated 
Lithographing  Corporation  has  made  a  spe- 
cial project  of  a  multiple  purposes  certificate 
of  commendation  which  carrys  on  the  very 
important  recognition  program  which  the 
alumni  have  fostered  among  faculty  and 
alumni  to  intensify  Interest  in  the  alms  of 
their  tradition.  The  principal  uses  them  to 
encourage  excellence  in  every  direction  by 
presenting  them  In  public  to  the  deserving. 
The  last  reunion  of  the  alumni  held  at  the 
StaUer-HUton  in  New  York  City  featured  a 
tribute  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  orga- 


nization's founder,  attorney  and  old  time 
teacher,  Nathaniel  Phillips.  The  evening 
also  paid  tribute  to  Its  Illustrious  alumnus, 
Irving  Caesar,  world  famous  lyricist  of 
"Swanee"  and  "Tea  For  Two".  Participating 
in  the  tribute  were  Congressmen  Leonard 
Farbeteln  and  Emanuel  Oeller,  and  Harry 
Hershfleld  and  Harry  (Only  In  America) 
Golden  and  representatives  of  ASCAP. 

The  Pledge  to  the  Flag  used  the  music 
which  Caeear  had  written  and  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  behalf  of  ASCAP.  It  was  re- 
called that  when  the  new  song  for  the  Pledge 
was  Introduced  to  the  country  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  Marine  and  Air  Force 
Bands  and  the  Singing  Marine  Sarge«int8  par- 
ticipated. The  entire  Congress  assembled 
faced  towards  the  gallery  and  applauded  a 
little  East  Side  boy  now  grown  to  full  man- 
hood, Irving  Caeear,  the  author  of  the  na- 
tion's new  song. 

Principal  Benjamin  Falon  continued  the 
tradition  of  reissuing  the  diplomas  to  the 
50th  anniversary  graduating  class.  The 
alumni  are  teacher  minded  and  roee  in  recog- 
nition of  the  90th  birthday  of  their  old  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  and  the  80th 
birthday  of  their  physical  ed  Instructor  Her- 
man Brown.  Peter  J.  Massaro,  happy  about 
the  reunion  offered  this  tribute  to  his  home 
town  New  York  City: 

"She's  mine — no  matter  where  I  roam.  My 
well  being  is  secure  In  knowing  that  she  will 
be  there  when  I  return.  Despite  the  hustle 
and  bustle  which  annoy  strangers,  to  me  her 
sounds  are  the  beat  I  need." 

He  Is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  letter  of  ap- 
preciation from  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
for  the  Christmas  prayer  that  he  composed 
and  sent  titled  "Carrlllons  on  High  Ring  In 
His  Praise."  The  reunion  dinner  was  chaired 
by  Jack  Kamlet  and  m'c'd  by  Judge  Simon 
Silver,  president  of  the  organization. 

You  will  recall  the  fact  that  Carl  Sandburg, 
the  poet  laureate,  was  made  part  of  the 
tradition  of  a  New  York  East  Side  school.  In 
Impressive  ceremonies  a  tablet  was  erected 
at  the  Anna  Silver  P.S.  20.  The  statement  was 
obtained  by  alumniis  Harry  Golden,  Sand- 
burg's neighbor  and  biographer.  It  reads. 
"The  restlesB  and  venturing  human  spirit  of 
youth  may  perform  tomorrow  with  exploits 
today  called  visionary  and  Imposfclble.  What 
the  young  people  want  and  dream  across  the 
next  hundred  years  will  shape  history  and 
more  than  any  other  motivation  to  be  named. 
The  walls  of  this  school  might  be  saying, 
■youth  when  lighted  and  alive  and  given  a 
sporting  chance  is  strong  for  struggle  and 
not  afraid  of  any  tolls  or  punishments  or 
dangers  or  death.' "  That  statement  prepared 
In  1961  reveals  a  timely  admonition  of  the 
Importance  of  our  maintaining  confidence 
in  youth.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
Ideals  of  the  great  poet  laureate  the  Aliunnl 
will  yearly  vie  for  the  honor  of  being  the 
donors  of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Memorial  Prize 
to  the  student  selected  by  the  teachers  as 
one  who  characterizes  the  teachings  of  the 
great  poet  laureate. 

Margaret  Sandburg,  a  daughter,  writes 
from  Connemara  Farms  In  Flatrock,  North 
Carolina  that  the  resolution  of  North  Car- 
olina's Senator  Ervln  to  make  a  national  his- 
toric site  of  the  Sandburg  homestead  passed 
both  Houses  by  voice  vote  and  obtained  the 
President's  signature.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  acquire  It.  Prom 
Cleveland  Helga  Sandburg,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Crlle,  has  come  a  letter  containing  a  poem 
"Addressed  To  A  Father".  It  is  a  beautiful 
poem  in  tribute  to  Carl  Sandburg  and  It  Is 
comforting  to  know  that  he  has  left  us  a 
heritage  In  a  daughter  who  Inherits  his  own 
great  talent.  She  has  sent  it  to  the  children 
of  the  school  where  a  permanent  Sandburg 
exhibit  is  being  set-up.  Part  of  the  display  in 
addition  to  the  Sandburg  plaque  are  the 
color  photo  sent  by  President  Johnson  of 
himself  with   Carl  Sandburg.   Through  the 


kindness  of  Kate  Rodlna  Stelcben  there  has 
been  added  a  copy  of  the  famous  Sandburg 
Profiles  which  her  father  Edward  Stelcben 
took  of  bis  brother-in-law  Sandburg.  This 
IB  the  poem  "Addressed  To  A  Father". 

"I  remember  you  In  varloxu  ways; 
The  picture  I  have  of  you  of  those  days 
Differs  perhaps  from  what  you'd  think  It  la. 
Living  Is  an  unprobed  game  that  children 

play 
Since  everyone  else  Is  doing  it  too. 

"You   sat   on   the    house'stop   above   three 

stairways. 
Your   skin   caging   the   sun    with    brassed 

felicity. 
And  spoke  to  me  father's  coimsel 
To  which  I  gave  little  mind, 
Though  admiring  yom-  glad  attitude,  and 

being 
Sure  that  the  world  was  firm,  since  you 

held 
Its  reins  so  exceeding  well.  The  smoke 
Had  gone  from  your  cold  clenched  cigar; 

the  wood 
Of  the  orange  crate  was  hot  to  touch;  In 

back 
Of  you  the  iron  grill  was  flooded  by  a  trum- 
pet vine; 
The  tropical  blooms  hid  clustering  from 
The   Sim   which   was   stamped   with   your 

name. 
Which  belonged  I  knew  to  you. 

"That  was  one  thing,  the  sun;  another  was 
Your  voice  biunmlng  as  you  descended  un- 
counted stairs 
To  where  the  rest  of  us  were  at  table. 
Two  mad  beautiful  Irish  setters   howling 

Joy 
Prefaced  your  arrival.  A  song  started  lusty 
When  you  reached  the  second  staircase;  it 

might  be, 
•E^rerybody  works  at  our  house  I  But  my  old 

man!' 
The  faces  In  the  room  went  wheeling  to 
your  voice.  Then 

"Your    Eiffectlon    for    night,    your    walking 

through  It, 
Into     its     blackness     where     occasionally 

glowed 
One  evening  star  like  a  tiny  sun 
Or    the    beginning    moon    like    a    cobweb 

looped 
Or  an  old  sated  one  in  a  blue  baze. 

"For    these    thanks:    the    globe    and    bugle 

blooms,  the  red  dogs 
And  song;  the  night  that  I  hold  on  tem- 
porary loan." 

A  visit  to  the  school  would  show  that  Its 
corridor  referred  to  as  the  P.S.  20  Aliunnl  Hall 
contains  a  museum  of  the  tradition  that  the 
alumni  are  so  proud  of  and  which  they  be- 
lieve should  serve  as  a  shrine  and  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  generations  of  chlldien 
who  will  follow  and  will  be  guided  by  the 
standards  which  have  been  set. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  tablet  contains  the  100 
best  names  In  the  history  of  the  school,  hon- 
oring those  who  have  succeeded  In  their  vo- 
cations and  who  have  served  the  commiinlty, 
and  It  Is  Intended  to  acquaint  future  gen- 
erations with  the  aliunnl  with  whom  they 
share  the  school's  tradition. 

Exhibit  cases  show  the  works  and  the  Btacy 
of  achievement  of  many  of  the  alumni.  The 
internationally  famous  murallst  Lumen 
Martin  Winter  who  designed  the  murals  for 
the  Air  Force  Chapel  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  the  AFL-CIO  Building  in  Washington 
creatod  the  mosaic  glass  Immigration  miiral 
which  tolls  the  story  of  the  background  of  the 
students  who  came  to  the  school.  It  contains 
the  famoiis  lines  of  Emma  Lazarus — "Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  massea 
yearning  to  breathe  free."  John  F.  Kennedy's 
statement  "America  is  a  nation  of  immi- 
grante,  deseendante  of  Inunigrante"  em- 
phasizes  the   Ideology   behind  the  school'* 
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tradition.  The  most  valued  statement  is 
probably  the  one  that  gave  rise  to  the  school's 
anthem  "Ecce  Quam  Bonum,  Quamque 
Jucundum  Habitare  Fratres  In  Unum"  which 
are  the  Latin  words  for  that  ideal  that  we  all 
strive  for — "Behold,  How  Good  and  How 
Pleasant  It  Is  For  Bretheren  To  Dwell  To- 
gether In  Unity."  Lumen  Martin  Winter 
recently  donated  a  sketoh  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  with  the  inscription  that 
he  was  so  proud  of  "Some  men  see  things  as 
they  are  and  say  why.  I  dream  tilings  that 
never  were  and  say  why  not." 

Noteworthy  are  the  legends  in  brass  on 
the  marble  walls  by  Emerson,  Lincoln,  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Silver.  Uncannily  the  legends 
of  presldente  Lincoln  and  Kennedy  were  set 
together  on  the  same  wall,  long  before  the 
tragic  Kennedy  Incident — two  men  whose 
presidential  lives  contained  many  parallels. 
Worthy  are  the  Lincoln  statement  "Let  Us 
Have  Faith  That  Right  Makes  Might  And  In 
That  Faith  Let  Us  To  The  End  Date  To  Do 
Our  Duty  As  We  Understand  It,"  and  the 
Kennedy  statement  "And  So  My  Fellow 
Americans,  Ask  Not  What  Your  Country  Can 
Do  For  you— Ask  What  You  Can  Do  For  Your 
Country." 

The  statement  of  Charles  H.  Silver  who 
served  for  many  years  as  president  of  the 

Board  of  Education  contains  a  rich  message 

"Human  Aspiration  Reaches  One  Of  The 
Highest  Expressions  In  The  Sacred  And  Noble 
Act  Of  Building  A  School.  Because  The  Chil- 
dren Of  Today  Are  The  Parents  Of  Tomorrow 
There  Are  No  Limits  Of  Time  Or  DUtance  To 
The  Enrichment  Of  All  Mankind  Everywhere 
That  Begins  In  a  Single  Classroom." 

"Reaching  the  unreachable  star"  has  be- 
come part  of  an  inspiring  vernacular.  The 
Inspiration  of  such  an  idea  was  already  pres- 
ent in  the  school's  s|ogan  engraved  on  every 
graduation  pin — PerjAspera  Ad  Astra. 

Over  50  years  ago  tlie  school  had  insUtuted 
the  Davis  School  State.  It  honored  a  super- 
intendent and  Its  purpose  was  to  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  to  learn  Uve  civics 
by  having  them  select  judges  and  mayors  for 
the  upper  grades  and  a  governor,  secretary 
of  state  and  prosecuting  attorneys.  In  a 
sense  it  catered  to  the  desires  of  the  im- 
migrant population  that  was  so  anxious 
to  do  things  the  American  way.  As  alumnus 
Harry  (Only  in  America)  Golden  said  in  his 
New  York  Dally  Column,  "P.S.  20  is  more 
than  the  repository  for  the  names  of  success- 
ful sons  sprung  from  the  lower  Bast  Side 
It  represents  one  of  the  most  visionary  ex- 
periments in  the  history  of  human  relation- 
ships, the  making  of  an  Immigrant  popula- 
tion into  a  citizen  body  politic.  The  teachers 
In  public  school  20  not  only  taught  Ameri- 
can History  but  shared  it." 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  program  of 
recognition  and  awards  which  were  effective 
as  an  incentive  to  building  alumni  Interest. 
The  creation  of  the  "Our  Teacher  Award" 
called  attention  to  the  service  which  retired 
men  and  women  had  given  in  a  lifetime  of 
teaching  of  children.  At  the  instance  of 
Senator  Javite  a  joint  resolution  was  in- 
troduced  in  the  senate  establishing  National 
Teachers  Recognition  Day  on  the  4th  Wed- 
nesday in  April. 

Alumni  who  ht^l  achieved  notability  and 
nad  served  the  community  were  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  AppreeUtlon."  The  nostalgic 
sentiment  of  the  alumni  was  captured  by  the 
Idea  of  "Time  for  Another  Diploma"  when 
tbe  members  of  the  60th  Anniversary  Class 
each  yere  were  presented  with  a  dupUcate  of 
ir.  ^*^®™*^**^  school  diploma  very  few  of 
Which  were  still  extant  among  the  alumni. 

At  the  school  restored  as  the  Anna  Silver 
^a.  20  the  faculty  u  tendered  a  luncheon 
annually  by  Mr.  Silver  and  there  U  presented 
a  community  award  by  the  faculty.  Most 
recently  Mrs.  Rose  Shapiro  formerly  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
presented  with  the  award  for  her  great  In- 
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terest  in  the  children  of  the  New  Ywk  City 
school  system. 

The  Sandburg  statement  which  the  poet 
laureate  had  prepared  for  the  school  inspired 
other  friends  of  the  school  to  do  some  writing 
for  preeentaUon.  Theodore  Reade  Nathan, 
the  aide  of  Charles  H.  Silver,  and  Director 
of  the  Lincoln  Square  Academy  which  is  in- 
terested in  children  talented  in  writing,  com- 
posing, music,  art  and  the  performing  arts, 
has  created  the  poem  "East  Side  Mother"  in 
keeping  with  the  concept  of  the  school  which 
was  dedicated  to  Anna  Sliver  the  symbol  of 
all  East  Side  mothers. 

"I'd  gladly  give  up  gold  or  fame 
To  seek  again  that  poor  place 
Where  when   the   hour  of   bedtime  came. 
I  gazed  up  at  my  mother's  face. 

"The  hours  have  gone,  the  days  have  fled 
The  years  have  washed  away  like  sand  .  .  . 
I  stand  upon  the  shore  of  dread 
And  cannot  find  my  mother's  hand. 

"What    wisdom— oh.   what   wealth   Is   there 

To  change  that  rumpled  little  fool — 
Who  pushed  her  fingers  from  his  hair 
Before  he  hurried  off  to  school. 

"She  watohed  him  on  his  way  to  class 

Admonishing  from  up  above: 
'Be  sure  to  let  the  horse-car  pass' — 
And  so  we  heard  the  voice  of  love. 
"The  East  Side  Mother  long  ago 

Gave    us    her    strength,    her   faith,    her 
youth — 
Gave  us  the  will  to  learn  and  grow 
And  so  we  know  the  voice  of  truth. 

"Look  down  once  more  from  where  you  are 
To  watch  the  children  of  our  day, 
And  be  again  their  guiding  star — 
Mother,  help  us  find  our  way." 

Smith  and  Dale,  the  internationally  famous 
comedians  and  founders  of  the  Avon  Comedy 
Pour,  with  its  Dr.  Kronklte  and  Mr.  Dubious, 
met  at  the  site  of  the  original  P.S.  20  when 
they  ran  into  each  other  while  riding  on 
bicycles.  They  never  graduated  from  their 
elementary  school  but  they  had  many  friends 
at  the  old  school.  In  recent  years  they  were 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. In  1963  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  school 
building,  after  some  sixty  years,  the  Board  of 
Education  decided  that  their  accomplish- 
ments had  fulflUed  the  requirement  for  an 
elementary  school  diploma  and  Supt  Dr 
Donovan  presented  them  with  a  special 
diploma. 

One  of  the  honored  guests  participating 
in  the  dedication  program  was  HU  Eminence, 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  In  his  remarks 
he  congratulated  Joe  Smith  and  Charles 
Dale  and  referring  to  the  elementary  school 
diplomas  which  they  had  Just  received  said, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "I  hope  that  some- 
day I  will  merit  one  of  those." 

Joe  Smith  who  is  an  artist  with  a  brush 
and  with  the  poetic  line  was  inspired  by  the 
Sandburg  effort  to  add  his  contribution  to 
the  poetry  of  the  day  with  his  poem  "Mothers 
of  The  East  Side".  "Go  children,  hurry  I  Don't 
be  late  for  school.  Be  a  steady  scholar— learn 

the  golden  rule.  Listen  to  your  teachers 

they  are  your  safety  shields.  Helping  to  mold 
your  youth,  leading  on  to  higher  fields.  We 
mothers  of  the  East  Side  wholeheartedly  at- 
test to  the  integrity  of  your  teachers  to  do 
their  level  best.  We  have  faith  in  their  system 
for  better  education.  We  have  faith  In  their 
wisdom  and  allegiance  to  our  Nation.  So  go 
children,  hurry  I  Don't  be  late  for  school.  Be 
a  steady  scholar  and  letmi  the  golden  rule." 

So  that  we  may  joyfully  sing  "America, 
The  Beautiful"  and  as  has  been  our  practice 
in  the  past,  we  pass  on  some  words  of  value 
to  our  school  successors.  The  full  meaning 
maybe  a  bit  advanced,  yet  deserving  of 
enlightenment  and  explanation  by  their 
teachers. 


"If  each  of  us  can  be  helped  by  science  to 
live  a  hundred  years,  what  will  it  profit  us  if 
our  hates  and  fears,  our  loneliness  and  re- 
morse will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  them?" 

David  Nelswanger   (Menninger  Foundation) 
"In    approaching    your    fellow   men    hold 

these  principles  as  your  foremost  guides 

Sincerity,  Kindness,  Graciousness." 

When  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  asked  what 
he  thought  leadership  was,  he  said  it  was  the 
ability  to  inspire  people  to  develop  their  best 
talents. 

"Be  mindful  of  the  thoughtful  courtesies 
of  a  gracious  heart.  It  is  strongly  under- 
standing of  the  feeling  of  others,  never  too 
busy  to  protect  and  enlarge  the  self-respect 

of  the  others  person  and  build  his  ego  " 

Elizabeth  Byrd. 

"We  want  a  better  America,  an  America 
that  win  give  Its  citizens,  first  of  all.  a  higher 
and  higher  standard  of  living  so  that  no 
child  wiU  cry  for  food  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 
We  want  to  have  an  America  where  the  in- 
ventions of  science  will  l)e  at  the  disposal  of 
every  American  family,  not  merely  for  the 
few  who  can  afford  them;  an  America  that 
will  have  no  sense  of  insecurity  and  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  groups,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color  to  live  In  friendship, 
to  be  real  neighbors;  an  America  that  will 
carry  its  great  mission  of  helping  other  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves" — Sidney  Hillman 
The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgb, 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  I>ame. 
and  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  speaks  of  the  need 
of  a  vision.  "Part  of  that  vision  must  cer- 
tainly include  law  and  order.  But.  curiously 
enough  one  cannot  really  have  law  and 
order  without  another  part  of  the  vision: 
greater  achievement  of  justice  in  our  times, 
more  compassion  for  all.  real  love  between 
generations." 


AIR  SERVICE   TO   HAW  AH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  again  been  dealt 
a  serious  setback  by  still  another  delay, 
the  fifth  in  as  many  months,  in  the  ad- 
vent of  much-needed  additional  air 
service  between  the  mainland  and 
Hawaii.  Other  States  have  similarly 
suffered,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  deserve  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  and  to  receive  the  administra- 
tion's assurance  that  this  delay  wiU  not 
continue  indefinitely. 

New  mainland-Hawaii  service  can  be 
implemented  Immediately  as  soon  as  the 
President  decides  the  last  remaining 
part  of  the  international  phase  of  the 
Trans-Paciflc  route  case.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  made  its  recommen- 
dation weeks  ago,  but  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  act  has  resulted  in  re- 
peated postponement  of  new  additional 
service. 

The  administration,  in  one  of  its  first 
official  acts,  decided  to  intervene  in  the 
Trans-Pacific  route  case  on  January  24, 
1969 — over  5  months  ago.  It  asked  the 
CAB  for  a  further  recommendation  on 
April  11.  After  receiving  that  recommen- 
dation, it  still  has  not  acted. 

To  put  this  matter  in  perspective,  it 
is  ironic  that  it  is  taking  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration longer  to  decide  the  Trans- 
Paciflc  route  case  than  to  establish  its 
position  on  the  ABM. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple on  the  mainland  United  States  who 
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would  like  to  visit  Hawaii,  but  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate airline  capacity.  Hotel  occupancy 
In  Hawaii  is  falling,  and  the  economy 
of  the  State  is  being  injured — needlessly 
The  airlines  are  prepared  to  provide  the 
•ervlce    which    the    ClvU    Aeronautics 
Board  has  determined  Is  required  in  the 
public  Interest.  Summer  is  usually  the 
height  of  Hawaii's  tourist  season.  Mil- 
lions of  doUars  have  been  invested  in 
tourist  plant  facilities.  The  employment 
of  thousands  of  people  are  dependent 
upon  an  expansion  of  Hawaii's  lifeline- 
namely,  air  service.  An  important  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  travel  economy  is 
seriously    threatened    because   of   con- 
tinued indecision  by  the  administration. 
In  the  meantime,  none  of  the  newly 
designated  carriers  has  been  able  to  fly 
a  single  mile.   In  anticipation  of  the 
starting  date,  airlines  have  kept  offices 
open  and   staffs  operating   in   HawaU 
However,  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
.  caijier  routes  appears  to  be  as  uncertain 
.  anq^usive  today  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  Presi- 
dent and  the  original  Pacific  route  case 
waa  canceled  after  being  handed  down. 
A  recent  editorial  in  one  of  the  Hon- 
olulu dailies  sums  up  the  entire  situa- 
tion very  aptly  in  these  words:  "We  de- 
serve better  from  our  Government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  thousands  of 
Americans  share  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  President  will  act  promptly  so  that 
toe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  authorize  new 
mainland-Hawaii  air  service 
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Mr.  MiZE. 
Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGKL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following.  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Waggonner  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  Koch. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to* 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wbicker)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpehw,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
followmg  titles: 

K^Uo?^r  *"*  '*"  "*'  """^  of  M«.  AllI 
8.  ion.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
ttoM  for  the  saline  water  converslSn^^. 
gram  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weickeh)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  SCHADKBBRO. 

Mr.  Taft  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman.  I 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  RuppB. 

Mr.  Whalen  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mn  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

■The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
^°^,  'i'  «  °"^  Concurrent  Resolution 
296.  91st  Congress,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  July  7,  1969. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.) .  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  296,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  7.  1969.  at 
12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

908.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  community  action  program  In  Becker 
Hubbard,  and  Mahnomen  Covmtles.  Mtnw  ' 
under  title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


909.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  concerning 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)(3) 
of  Public  Law  89-36:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Army  and  Air  Force  controls  over 
inventories  in  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  transmitting 
notification  that  the  Council,  operating  for 
the  Task  Force  on  Uranium  Enrichment, 
has  commissioned  a  study  on  market  aspects 
of  possible  future  disposition  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  uranium  enrich- 
ment faclllUes,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  41  U.S.C.  282(c)  (11);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiu-allzatlon  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  notification 
that  the  association's  annual  audit  for  1968 
wlU  be  delayed  beyond  the  specified  filing 
date;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
various  coastal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  213(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLET: 

HJt.  12570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  oif  Maryland: 

HJt.  12571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act « 
new  title  dealing  e^)eolalIy  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  tM 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  CASEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12572.  A  MU  to  amend  title  XVin  <rf 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  ^Movlde  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  12573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherlea. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HH.  12674.  A  blU  to  amend  the  MlUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12575.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
duction presently  required  on  account  of  gov- 
ernmental pensions  in  the  special  monthly 
benefits  payable  thereunder  to  uninsured  In- 
dividuals at  age  72  shall  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  pensions  exceed  specified 
amounts;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
health  Information  available  to  the  public;  to 
the  CoDunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  12577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Inoome  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia: 
H.R.  12578.  A  bill  relating  to  age  limits  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  12579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  more 
effective  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources from  the  effects  of  projects  Ucensed 
by  Federal  agencies,  and  projects  imdertaken 
with  Federal  financial  asslstanoe.  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  12580.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  enroU- 
ment  charges  for  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Offce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By     Mr.    KOCH     (for    himself,     Mr. 

Clat,   Mr.    Dent,   Mr.   Oatdos,    Mr. 

HoLUTBU),  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Morgan, 

and  Mr.  Nnc) : 

H.R.  12581.  A  biU  to  establish  an  urban 

mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCLUBE: 
H.B.  12688.  A  blU  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
depositors  at  Insiu-ed  banks  and  other  insti- 
tutions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MCFALL: 
H.R.  12683.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3402  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  In- 
come tax  coUected  at  the  source;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLT: 
H.R.  12684.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  basic  «6,000 
Memptlon  from  Income  tax  for  amotints  re- 
ceived as  annuities,  pensions,  or  other  retire- 
ment benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  MACDONALDof  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12685.  A  biU  to  secure  bulk  power 
supplies  adequate  to  satisfy  the  moimtlng 
demands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
consistent  with  environmental  protection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
nEBSON  of  California,  Mr.  Binghau, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  CaUfomia,  Mrs.  Chib- 
HOLic.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kthos,  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  OrnwoER,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rot- 
BAL,  Mr.  ScHEtTER,  and  Mr.  Stminc- 

TOK)  : 

H.R.  12686.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
B.S..  12587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  authority  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Conmilssion  for  the  broadcast  of  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  SISK: 
HJl.  12688.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TUNNET: 
HJl.  12589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States  in  which  Indian 
trust  lands  are  located;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12590.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
HJl.  12591.  A   bill  to  establish  the  Fossil 
Butte  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WTDLER: 
HJl.  12592.  A  bUl  to  require  certification 
of  operators  of  certain  vessels  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  806.  Jdlnt  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bino- 
ham,   Mr.   BLATNnK,    Mr.   Brown   of 
California,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.   Helsto- 
ski, and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  298.   Concurrent  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  an  inmiedlate  un- 
conditional    withdrawal     of     100,000    UJ3. 
troops  from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Abhlet,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAHD,   Mr.   Boixino,   Mr.   Bradkicas, 
Mr.  Bkasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  BnBTON  of  California,  Mr. 
Caut,   Mrs.   Cribholm,    Mr.   Con- 
Txw.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Farbstxin, 
Mr.  FlusER,  Mr.  FkizDKL.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert,    Mr.     HAIdLTON.    Mr.     Hatb- 
AWAT,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.  Res.  466.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights 


of  reentry  vehicles;   to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pretui  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rbes. 
Mr.  Retjss,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.     ScHEUSR,     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  TcNNET,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr, 
Van     Deerlin,     Mr.     Vanik,     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.  Res.  466.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights  of 
reentry  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heckler  of  Weet  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  Mr.  McCabtht,  Mr. 
Macdonald    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Obet. 
Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Maasa- 
chusetts,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Pike, 
Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Powell)  : 
H.  Res.  467.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights 
of  reentry  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Beall    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.  Broomfisld,  tSi.  But- 
ton, Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Delle^i^ck,  Mr.  Erlen- 
bobn,  Mr.  EscH,  MbFeshleman,  Mr. 
FRELiNGETtrrsEN,   Mr.    Halpern,    Mr. 
Harvet,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.    Keith,    Mr.    Lloyd,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closket,    Mr.    McDade,     Mr.    Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr.  McEwen, 
and  Mr.  Meskill)  : 
H.  Res.  468.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights  of 
reentry  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnoU  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Michel,    Mr.    Mize,   Mr. 
MORSX,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Rbid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rtjppe, 
Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  Scwengel,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
ZwACH) : 
H.  Res.  469.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on   limiting   offensive    and   defensive   stra- 
tegic weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test 
flights  of  reentry  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia: 

H.R.  12593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Itn. 
Franclsca  Llobet  Nogueral;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 

Hit.  12594.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Mary  B. 
Gregory  Levin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJt.  12595.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alicia  Mellndez;  to  the  Committee  on  tti* 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12596.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
F.mllla  Morales  Molina;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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July  2,  1969  I    July  2,  1969 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  WHICH  SUPPORTS  DE- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  ABM  SAFE- 
GUARD  SYSTEM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
reassuring  to  note  that  more  and  more 
Americans  everyday  are  expressing  their 
support  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
deploy  the  ABM  Safeguard  system. 
There  are  many  organizations  that  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  after 
evaluating  the  Increasing  Soviet  threat. 
-  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  an- 
-nounce  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  South  Carolina  have  strong- 
ly endorsed  deployment  of  the  ABM.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  was 
kept  from  them  by  the  past  administra- 
tion. They  were  not  told  that  the  Soviets 
were  getting  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  ICBM's  until  this  administration  re- 
vealed the  actual  facts  which  some  of 
us  have  been  advocating  for  sometime. 
I  would  like  to  quote  one  significant 
part  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
South  Carolina's  Disabled  Veterans 
organization : 

Between  the  years  1963  and  1966  the 
Soviet*  have  Increased  their  nuclear  strik- 
ing power  300  percent,  whUe  the  United 
States  was  decreasing  its  nuclear  striking 
power  by  60  percent. 

I  congratulate  my  friends  in  South 
Carolina  for  not  being  wiUing  to  risk  our 
security.  They  recognize  this  dangerous 
threat.  The  ABM  is  a  minimal  defensive 
measure  that  is  vital  to  our  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BESOLtmOK 

Whereas  since  World  War  U  the  commu- 
nists have  done  little  that  woxUd  Indicate 
that  they  truly  desire  peaceful  coexistence: 
and 

Whereas  between  the  years  1962  and  1966 
the  Soviets  have  Increased  their  nuclear 
striking  power  300  percent,  while  the  United 
States  was  decreasing  Its  nuclear  striking 
power  by  50  percent;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  reported  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  more  than  200  nuclear  missiles  aimed 
at  the  United  States  of  multi-megaton  de- 
structive power;  and 

Whereas  informed  sources  advise  that  the 
Sovleta  have  surpassed  the  United  States  In 
nimibers  of  land-based  Inter-contlnental 
ballistic  missiles  and  are  continuing  to  de- 
Jfloy  ICBM's  at  a  more  rapid  rate;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  are  building  a  Polaris- 
type  submarine  fleet  at  such  a  rate  that  they 
are  expected  to  surpass  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  next  five  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  de- 
fensive missile  of  its  own;  and 

Whereas  Communist  China  Is  following  the 
same  pattern  of  nuclear  development  as  that 
of  the  Russians;  and 


n  the 


Whereas  the  past  eight  years  have  seen 
the  United  States  move  from  a  vast  superior- 
ity In  military  might  to  a  position  that  leaves 
our  nation  so  vulnerable  as  to  endanger  the 
survival  of  the  Free  World;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Department  of  South  Carolina,  In  con- 
vention assembled  this  seventh  day  of  June, 
1969,  does  hereby  unanimously  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  propos- 
ing the  development  of  an  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile system  to  protect  our  homes  and  does 
hereby  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Implement  the  proposed  missile  de- 
fensive system,  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  all  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  in  Congress  and  to  National  Head- 
quarters, Disabled  American  Veterans,  for 
appropriate  action  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Patti,  H.  Osxer, 
Commander,  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, Department  of  South  Carolina. 


DAIRY  MONTH 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

aw  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JvXy  2,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  June  Is  probably  best  known 
as  the  month  of  weddings.  It  is,  however, 
also  noted  by  many  as  "National  Dairy 
Month."  In  this  connection,  Mr.  William 
Petersen,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  recently 
discussed  the  problems  and  new  develop- 
ments in  the  dairy  industry  in  a  guest 
editorial  in  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat. 

Trekds  in  Daibt  Farming 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Petersen,  R.  R.  2, 
Davenport,  are  co-chairmen  of  the  Scott 
County  Dairy  Promotion  Committee  for  1969. 
They  have  been  working  with  eight  other 
couples  and  representaUves  of  the  dairy 
handlers  and  processors  In  preparation  for 
the  10th  annual  Dairy  Day,  June  13.  The 
Petersens  farm  380  acres  near  Davenport  and 
mUk  26  Holstelns.  Their  children  Include 
WiUiam,  16,  Cynthia,  13,  and  David.  10,  who 
assist  In  the  farming  operation. 

June  is  Dairy  Month,  a  time  to  emphasize 
the  promotion  of  the  dairy  industry  and  per- 
haps to  reflect  on  the  stake  dairying  plays  in 
our  economic  growth  and  well-being. 

According  to  ancient  records,  man  was 
milking  cows  as  early  as  9000  B.C.  Since  then, 
the  cow  has  become  known  as  the  "Poster 
Mother  of  the  Human  Race"  and  her  contri- 
bution to  hvunanity,  milk,  U  still  considered 
natiuw's  most  nearly  perfect  food,  a  highly 
nutritious  combination  of  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, minerals  and  vitamins. 

As  one  might  well  expect  a  lot  of  milk 
has  flowed  since  that  time,  and  changes  In 
dairying  have  been  phenomenal. 

Prom  the  time  the  cow  was  towed  behind 
the  prairie  schooner,  heading  west,  on 
through  the  1940s,  most  farms  had  at  least 
a  few  mUk  cows  and  dairying  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  the  livelihood  of  the  farm 
family.  But  since  that  period,  the  number  of 
farms  with  dairy  cows  has  been  declining 
steadUy.  In  1968  we  had  569,000  milk  cows  in 
Iowa,  down  39,000  from  the  previous  year. 
One  reason  for  many  men  quitting  the 


dairy  btislness  Is  the  inability  to  obtain  de- 
pendable help.  Many  youth  today  do  not 
have  the  inclination  to  work  long  hours  with 
a  twice  a  day  routine  of  milking,  366  days  a 
year.  They  can  find  easier  work  with  better 
pay  at  other  employment. 

Another  reason  is  the  high  investment  cost 
of  updating  thj  dairy  operation.  A  bare  mln- 
im\mi  of  capital  investment  for  a  modern 
mllking-parlor  and  free-stall  operation  would 
be  in  the  WO.OOO  range.  This  could  easUy  run 
950,000  or  more  depending  on  type  of  facili- 
ties, number  and  type  of  silos  and  other 
equipment. 

Because  of  these  factors  it  can  be  expected 
that  small  side-line  dairy  operations  will  con- 
tinue to  phase  out  as  the  farmer  finds  better 
alternatives,  such  as  switching  to  grain  farm- 
ing,  other  livestock  enterprises  requiring  less 
labor,  and  employment  off  the  farm. 

Factors  determining  who  will  be  the  dairy- 
men  of  the  future  include  a  dedication  and 
love  of  dairy  animals  by  the  dairyman,  and  a 
desire  to  improve  on  the  genetic  potential  of 
the  dairy  cow.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  man 
to  meet  these  requirements,  and  once  he  has 
conunltted  himself  to  this  cause,  the  high 
Investment  cost  requires  that  he  make  this 
his  life  work,  as  some  of  the  facilities,  such 
as  the  milking  parlor,  can  not  be  utilized  for 
any  other  purpose. 

The  type  of  land  also  plays  an  important 
role  in  dairying.  Hilly,  marginal  land  is  best 
suited  to  forage  production  and  cows  can 
utilize  large  quantities  of  forage  and  convert 
it  into  mUk  efficiently. 

An  adequate  labor  force  also  enters  the 
picture.  The  farmer  with  sufficient  family 
labor,  such  as  a  father-son  partnership,  defi- 
nitely has  an  advantage  over  a  dalr3rman  de- 
pending on  hired  help,  which  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  obtain. 

So  as  dairy  farms  become  fewer  the  re- 
mainlng  ones  become  larger,  this  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  and  some  observers  feel 
that  most  herds  will  be  In  the  60  to  100  cow 
size.  The  larger  herds  are  made  possible 
through  the  Introduction  of  automation  In 
the  feeding  and  forage  handling  operation 
from  the  field  to  the  feed  bimk.  New  ma- 
chines  are  continually  being  developed  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  quality  of  the  feed  and 
forage  that  we  have  to  provide  for  the  herd. 
In  the  case  of  handling  bales,  conveyers 
are  available  to  move  bales  to  any  spot  In 
the  mow  and  dtunp  them.  Some  balers  can 
be  equipped  with  kickers  which  throw  the 
bales  directly  Into  the  wagon,  eliminating 
one  man  from  loading. 

With  chopped  hay  or  sUage,  self -unloading 
vragons  are  available  to  move  large  volumes 
of  forage  with  less  hand  labor. 

Silo  unloaders  bring  the  forage  out  of 
storage  and  drop  it  into  automa/Mc  feed 
bunJu. 

In  the  milking  operation  Itself,  mllklng- 
parlors  are  becoming  more  nmnerous  and 
popular.  These  make  it  possible  to  handle 
more  cows  In  lees  time,  with  less  walking 
and  hand  labor.  The  milk  flows  In  a  stalnles* 
srteel  or  glass  pipe-line  to  the  stainlees-steel 
bulk-tank,  where  it  is  stored  for  every  other 
day  pickup.  Clean-up  operations  In  the  parlor 
are  faster  and  easier. 

Changes  also  are  taking  place  In  dairy  cow 
housing.  Free-stalls  are  replacing  the  old 
stall  bams  and  loose-housing.  In  some  setups 
the  herd  is  housed  In  total  confinement  with 
environment  control.  For  manure  handling, 
slot-floors  sometimes  axe  used  with  liquid 
maniu*  pits  iindemeath.  This  eliminates  « 
dairy  chore  and  makes  it  possible  to  haul  the 
waste  when  time  and  field  conditions  are 
suitable. 

There  no  doubt  will  bo  many  more  changes. 
But  one  thing  will  not  change.  The  cow  must 
be  milked  twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  and 


someone — ^the  dairy-farmer — has  to  be  on 
deck  to  do  it.  All  these  new  fadlltlee  and 
electro-brained  gadgets  hrtp  him,  but  he 
must  still  be  there  to  supervise  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  busy  season,  his  day  will  be 
dawn  to  dusk. 


LOVE  LETTER  TO  IDAHO 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>ABo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Idahoans 
know  that  our  State  is  something  special. 
From  Its  lush,  green  farmlands  to  its 
rugged,  alpine  mountains  and  lakes, 
Idaho  is  a  place  of  spectacular  beauty. 
Her  people  are  open  and  friendly.  Her 
cities  are  clean. 

Because  Idahoans  know  what  our  State 
Is  like,  we  are  always  more  than  pleased 
when  others  discover  it  for  themselves. 

Recently,  Dan  Valentine,  a  columnist 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Trlbime,  rediscovered 
Idaho.  He  summed  up  his  Impressions  in 
a  "Love  Letter  to  Idaho."  Idahoans,  he 
said,  "have  a  wonderful  product.  It  sells 
itself." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Dan  Valentine's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nothing  Serious 
(By  Dan  Valentine) 

The  gem  State:  This  is  my  annual  love 
letter  to  Idaho. 

At  the  risk  of  peeving  Utah  boosters  and 
at  the  risk  of  making  Wyoming  and  Nevada 
readers  a  little  miffed,  I  try  to  write  one 
column  each  year  about  the  beauty  and 
the  flavor  of  the  Gem  State. 

I  recently  made  a  500-mlle  trek  through 
Idaho  .  .  .  across  the  lush  farm  lands,  past 
the  rolling  green  hills  .  .  .  The  Idaho  streams 
were  frothing  In  their  own  special  way  . 
and  the  Idaho  sky  was  as  clear  and  blue  as 
ever  .  .  . 

And  the  people  were  friendly.  • 

Idaho  people  have  a  special  brand  of 
friendliness.  They  are  honest,  open  and 
smiling. 

As  a  state,  Idaho  has  a  lot  going  for  it 
It  ranges  from  the  farmlands  to  the  moun- 
tains  in  the  north  ...  It  has  woods  and 
snow  and  timber  and  flsh  and  deer  .  .  .  and 
Just  about  anything  else  you'd  want. 

And  the  Idaho  air  is  extra  breathable 
It  lacks  the  pollution  taint  of  much  of  the 
air  these  days. 

Much  of  Idaho  Is  beautiful  ...  all  of  it  Is 
pleasing. 

Idaho  has  one  of  the  prettiest  state 
songs— "Here  We  Have  Idaho"— of  all  the  50 
states.  Even  to  a  stranger,  it  sends  a  tingle 
up  the  spine  when  it  is  sung  by  proud  Ida- 
hoans. 

Idaho  people  don't  beat  the  publicity  tom- 
toms Uke  some  states.  They  allow  the  land 
to  speak  for  itself.  Unlike  Texas,  they  feel  no 
need  for  bragging. 

They  know  they  have  a  wonderful  product 
It  sells  Itself. 

Along  the  route  of  my  recent  Idaho  ja»int, 
I  picked  up  some  interesting  Idaho  nuggets, 
some  Uttle-known  scraps  of  knowledge  about 
the  fabulous  state. 

Such  as: 

No  lees  than  72  different  varieOee  of  gems 
and  precioiis  stones  can  be  found  within 
Idaho's  borders— the  gem  wealth  of  Idaho  Is 
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second  only  to  that  of  Africa,  the  experts 
say  ... 

Idaho  is  a  good  cow  state,  too.  At  last 
count,  there  were  156,000  producing  cows  In 
Idaho,  giving  an  average  of  9,300  pounds  of 
milk  annually. 

Idaho's  State  Capitol  in  Boise  is  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  in  the  West.  It  was  pat- 
terned after  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  is  built  of  marble  from  Alaska  and  Ver- 
mont .  .  .  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Capi- 
tol Is  a  Statue  of  George  Washington— carved 
from  an  Idaho  Ponderosa  pine  tree. 

There  Is  nothing  dry  about  the  state  of 
Idaho  (except  some  of  the  humor  of  ite  citi- 
zens) .  It  has  water  coming  out  of  its  beau- 
tiful ears.  All  told,  there  are  more  than 
35.000  miles  of  gushing,  rushing  streams  and 
rivers  within  the  borders  of  the  state — and 
no  less  than  2,000  lakes. 

Idaho  is  famous  for  Its  lakes.  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene  is  regarded  by  experts  as  one  of  the 
five  meet  beautiful  lakes  in  the  entire  world. 
Largest  Idaho  lake,  boasting  180  square  miles 
of  surface,  is  Lake  Pend  Oreille. 

Water  is  one  of  Idaho's  most  Important 
products— more  than  3  million  acres  of  Ida- 
ho's lush  farmland  Is  ungated  .  .  .  Idahoans 
love  the  water.  There  are  more  than  32  000 
outboard  motors  in  the  state 

Idaho  is  a  sportsman's  paradise.  Idaho  flsh 
practically  leap  out  of  the  stream  onto  a 
waiting  hook  (if  you  can  believe  the  stories 
around  the  Salmon  River)  .  .  .  and  it  is  very 
hard,  indeed,  for  a  hunter  who  knows  his 
btislness  not  to  get  a  deer  in  season. 

Last  year,  Idaho  himters  bagged  70,000 
deer  .  .  .  and  no  lees  than  15,000  elk  .  .  . 

Idaho  potatoes,  of  course,  are  the  best  in 
the  world — and  command  premium  prices 
from  shoppers  all  over  the  nation. 

Idaho!  Ite  women  are  beautiful,  its  moun- 
tains  tall  ...  the  hills  are  green,  its  rivers 
clean  .  .  . 
And  Its  skies  are  always  extra  blue. 
A  very  nice  state  to  have  as  a  neighbor. 


CUTS  OF  ESSENTIAL  FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  f oUowlng 
is  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent  in  response 
to  a  constituent's  wire  regarding  the  cuts 
of  essential  Federal  funds : 

July  1.  1969. 
Alfred  J.  Holzman. 
Redevelopment  authority. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Dear  Al:  Your  telegram  points  out  a  very 
sertous  problem  we  are  facing  In  Congress. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  Is  no  less  revenue 
coming  in  this  year  than  there  was  last 
year.  In  fact,  all  indications  point  to  increased 
revenue  from  the  taxes  we  now  have. 

Last  year,  we  were  asked  to  pass  a  10% 
surtax.  The  revenue  from  this  tax  was  ear- 
marked for  Vietnam  needs.  This  year,  we 
are  told  the  war  is  being  phased  out  and 
many  of  the  troops  will  be  home  before 
Christmas.  It  is  also  our  understanding  that 
our  inventory  material  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  us  through  this  period. 

Even  in  view  of  this,  we  are  still  being 
bludgeoned  by  the  economiste  within  the 
Administration  into  re-enacting  the  surtax, 
which  last  year  produced  a  surplus  of  4% 
biUion  dollars. 

The  question  before  us  Is  how  can  we  be 
asked  to  support  this  legislation  when  the 
President  is  determined  to  cut  back  on  social 
reforms,  education  needs  and  community 
services  and  requirements.  Incidentally,  last 
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year  we  only  received  some  Republican  sup- 
port for  the  surtax  by  writing  In  a  stipulation 
that  President  Johnson  cut  his  spending  by 
$6  billion,  making  a  net  gain  of  3  billion.  This 
year  we  find  ourselves  with  the  same  tax  and 
no  corresponding  cut  by  Congress. 

You  will  note  that  the  cuts  so  far  pro- 
posed have  been  in  education,  anti-poverty 
programs,  water  pollution,  and  urban  and 
rural  developmente  and  rehabiUtation  funds. 
We  are  experiencing  the  most  poliOcally 
oriented  budget  Juggling  sUice  I  started  in 
government  36  years  ago.  Like  any  other 
normal  legislator,  I  refrained  from  criticizing 
the  Administration  since  the  President  was 
elected  by  the  people  on  his  platform.  I  be- 
lieve he  Is  entitled  to  do  that  which  he 
beUeves  Is  right,  and  that  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  his  pledges,  and  presumed  desires 
of  the  people.  Time  is  running  out  for  this 
position  to  be  maintained. 

We  are  definitely  given  a  promise  by  "Can- 
didate" Nixon  that  the  surtax  would  and 
should  be  removed.  Yesterday,  in  the  last 
five  minutes  of  debate,  a  personal  letter  from 
President  Nixon  was  read.  It  threatened  the 
people  and  the  Congress  of  dire  results  if  the 
Congress  did  not  pass  the  tax.  He  said  this 
would  give  the  Administration  money  to  keep 
our  domestic  programs  going.  Two  hundred 
and  five  of  us  did  not  believe  him;  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  did.  Even  vsrlth  the  full  power 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  lending  a  hand, 
the  victors  were  only  able  to  muster  a  5  vote 
majority. 

Today  I  will  be  on  the  House  floor  to  make 
a  privileged  one  minute  speech  calling  upon 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent make  his  position  clear  on  programs, 
such  as  yoiu-s,  before  a  vote  of  confldence  Is 
given  him  by  passing  the  tax  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  always  have  and  will  continue  to  talk 
about  the  double  standard  in  politics.  Some 
excuse  it  and  say  that  it  has  alwavs  been 
here:  but  some  of  us  believe  that  this  Is  no 
excuse. 

The  American  people  are  not  to  be  hood- 
winked by  the  rule  of  thU  Administration. 
Believe  me.  Al.  you  will  note  from  the  record 
that  I  have  been  bipartisan  in  this  matter, 
and  have  not  criticized  or  thrown  any  block- 
age into  the  President's  wishes.  Now.  unless 
the  President  spells  out  what  he  wants  to  do 
and  how  he  intends  to  do  It,  I  will  become  a 
critic  In  order  that  the  people  may  hear  the 
other  side  of  a  story  not  now  being  portrayed 
by  the  news  media. 

The  political  situation  is  very  simple.  The 
big  plimi  next  year  is  control  over  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  plan,  of  course,  is  an  old 
one,  but  It  has  worked  before.  Cuts  will  be 
made  this  year  and  taxes  will  be  maintained 
thU  year;  next  year  cuts  will  be  restored 
and  the  surtax  wlU  be  dropped  and  the 
people  win  forget  thU  years  Injury  for  next 
year's  ball.  Politicians  know  it  Is  not  the 
performance  or  keeping  of  promises  that 
keep  a  man  In  office:  it  Is  the  making  of 
new  promises  that  gets  him  elected. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  that  when  legislation 
to  restore  cute  reaches  the  floor,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  toughest  assignment  to  fulfill.   I 
will,  however,  keep  trying. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  NATIONAL  POLL  FAVORING  ABM 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOTTTil    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  people  and  the  press 
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to  a  nationwide  poll  which  shows  that 
84  percent  of  all  Americans  support  an 
ABM  system.  The  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  which  con- 
ducted this  poll  is  a  leading  independent 
research  organization.  I  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Hugh  Scott,  who  re- 
leased this  Information  to  let  the  Con- 
gress and  America  know  how  the  voters 
feel  about  our  country's  security. 

Mr.  President,  this  poll  reveals  that 
only  a  bare  8  percent  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans feel  that  the  ABM  Is  not  neces- 
sary. The  84  percent  for  the  ABM  is  over- 
whelming evidence  of  what  the  American 
people  want,  and  I  commend  their  wis- 
dom. As  President  Nixon  said : 

If  we  do  too  much.  It  will  cost  us  our  mon- 
ey; If  we  do  too  UtUe  It  will  oott  us  otir  Uvea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  the  information  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  favorable  poll  which  was 

-  publiahed  in  a  page  advertisement  of  the 

-  Washington  Post  on  June  30,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ElOHTT-»OtJR     PEXCXm     OF     Aix     Amksicans 

StrppoBT  AN  ABM  System 
(National   poll   conducted   by  Opinion   Re- 
search Corp..  Princeton.  NJ.) 
A    nationwide    opinion   poll    representing 
adults   throughout  the   continental  United 
States  reveals  overwhelming  support  for  a 
U.S.  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  defense  system 
Only  &%    believe   that  no   ABM   system   Is 
needed. 

This  revealing  poll,  conducted  by  a  leading 
Independent  research  organization.  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  cov- 
ered a  representative  cross-section  of  the 
naUon.  According  to  the  survey,  released  by 
V3.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  84  per  cent  of  aU 
Americans  (Democrats,  RepubUcans  and  In- 
dependents) agree  that  the  U.S.  should  have 
an  ABM  system.  Whatis  more,  almost  three- 
fourths  (73%)  of  the  public  want  Congress 
to  approve  President  Nixon's  specific  safe- 
guard ABM  system. 
Here  Is  how  America  responded : 
1.  'T)o  you  think  the  United  States  should 
have  some  sort  of  ABM  defense  system,  or 
should  not?" 

(In  percent]       1 
ToUl  public: 

Tes.  should 54 

No.  should  not IIlLlIIIII"      8 

No  opinion inmiir  8 
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The  overwhelming  support  of  the  ABM  pro- 
posal and  the  desire  of  the  voters  to  have 
Congress  enact  such  legislation  have  been  ob- 
scured by  the  clamor  of  a  minority.  An  or- 
ganized campaign  of  letter  writing  to  Con- 
gress, directed  by  a  small  group  of  militant 
opponents,  has  created  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. The  real  voice  of  America  Is  not  being 
beard  I  Largely  through  the  activities  of 
these  organizations,  representing  the  atti- 
tudes <rf  the  10  per  cent  opposed  to  the  plan. 
Congressional  maU  is  running  against  the 
Safeguard  program.  Obviously  a  severe  In- 
formation gap  exists!  It  is  time  for  Americans 
to  speak  up! 

Now  you  know  the  facts — become  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  84%  majority— let  your 
voice  be  heard  I 

Write  today!  Don't  put  it  off!  We  need  a 
flood  of  majority  mall  to  offset  the  maU  of 
the  organized  minority.  If  you  dont  act  now 
It  may  be  too  late!  So  the  minute  you  stop 
reading  this  ad — pick  up  your  pen  and  write 
your  Senator  and  Congressman ! 

HOW   WlIX   PRJtSlDXKT   NEtON'S    SAIXOUAJU)   ABK 
STSTXM  PBOTXCT  US  .  .  .  WHAT  WILL  It  COST? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  all  the 
sclentlflc  facts  about  the  ABM  (Antl-Bal- 
llstlc B41sslle)  System.  What  Is  Important  for 
you  to  know  Is  what  It  will  do  to  deter  nu- 
clear war  between  the  super-iwwers. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
we  have  Mlnuteman  sites.  There  are  un- 
derground silos  where  we  keep  our  advanced 
nuclear  strike  arsenal— ready  for  launclUng 
in  case  of  attack.  The  Safeguard  ABM  Sys- 
tem Is  a  system  to  protect  our  Mlnuteman 
sites  from  being  blown  up  by  an  enemy's 
Initial  missile  assault.  In  case  of  enemy  at- 
tack, our  radar  would  spot  the  Incoming  mis- 
siles and  our  ABM's  would  be  launched  to 
seek  them  out  and  explode  them  high  In  the 
atmosphere.  That  would  mean  that  we  wotUd 
still  have  our  Mlnuteman  force  virtually  in- 
tact and  ready  to  laimch  against  the  enemy! 

Since  the  Russians  already  have  deployed 
their  own  ABM  system— giving  protection  to 
their  strike  force— it  would  seem  suicidal  for 
the  U.S.  not  to  start  on  a  system  at  once! 

What  will  the  Safeguard  ABM  System  cost? 
There's  been  a  lot  of  reckless  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  President  Nixon  Is  asking  for  is  a 
system  that  wlU  cost  less  than  2%  of  our 
defense  budget  (or  about  $6.00  per  U  S  citi- 
zen yearly)  .  .  .  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such 
vital  protection  for  our  country. 

Remember  these  two  vital  points:  (1)  The 
Safeguard  program  wUl  contribute  slgnlfl- 
cantly  to  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war  and 
(2)  It  wUl  contribute  slgniflcanUy  to  mean- 
ingful arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


July.  2,  1969   I  July  2,  1969 


test  fired  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM) 
against  an  incoming  nuclear-armed  missile; 
It  Is  the  only  nation  to  have  conducted  such 
a  test. 

The  truth  la:  The  Soviet  Union  acted  first 
to  deploy  ABM's  and  has  already  installed  60 
ABM  launchers,  and  Is  testing  an  Improved 
model  .  .  .  Whereas  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  deployed  ABM's  of  any  kind. 

Faced  with  threats  like  these  our  Presi- 
dents have  continually  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  nuclear  defense: 

Richard  M.  Nixon:  "If  we  do  too  much 
(with  the  Safeguard  ABM  system)  It  will  cost 
us  our  money;  If  we  do  too  little  it  wUl  cost 
us  our  lives." 

John  P.  Kennedy:  "First  .  .  .  we  must  take 
Immediate  steps  to  protect  our  present  nu- 
clear striking  force  from  surprise  attack." 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower:  "Our  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  our  ability  to  employ  them  constitute 
the  most  effective  deterrent  to  an  attack  on 
the  free  nations." 

We  beUeve: 

1.  That  the  President  with  all  of  our  na- 
tion's military,  sclentlflc  and  IntelUgence 
skills  at  his  disposal  is  beet  equipped  to 
evaiuate  the  need  for  this  protection. 

2.  That  as  long  as  Soviet  Russia  has  the 
capablUty  to  annihilate  us  with  nuclear  mis- 
siles no  step  that  will  protect  our  country 
can  be  prudently  delayed. 

3.  That  very  soon  Red  China  will  have  a 
nuclear  mlseUe  capacity  and  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will  want 
protection  against  it. 

4.  That  peace  can  be  obtained  and  main- 
tained only  if  It  Is  coupled  with  security. 

5.  TTiat  an  American  missile  defense  ca- 
pability will  make  our  negotiating  posture 
more  flexible  in  arms  talks  and  Improve  the 
prospect  for  meaningful  arms  limitations. 

Organizing  committee:  William  J.  Casey. 
Chairman;  George  Champion,  Leo  M  Cheme' 
William  Elmer.  Cy  Laughter,  Barry  T.  Lelt- 
head.  Morris  I.  Lelbman,  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Vlnce  Lombardl,  John  A.  Mulcahy.  WiUiam' 
J.  O'Hara,  secretary. 

COMMITTKX  MEMBERS.  CITIZENB  COMMTTTSE  FOE 
PEACE    WITH    SECTrBTTT 


WHERE    DOES    AMERICA    REALLY    STAND    IN    THE 
NtrCLEAR    BALANCE    OF   POWER? 


2.  "President  Nixon  has  come  out  for  a 
limited  ABM  system— called  the  Safeguard 
System — which  Is  supposed  to  protect  our 
ability  to  strike  back  at  an  attacker.  Do  you 
think  Congress  should  approve  this  system 
or  should  not?"  , 

(In  percent] 
Total  pubUc: 

Yes.  should  approve , 73 

No.  should  not  approve 'l  m 

Depends   1" 3 

No  opinion '".'-.'"-".'.''     14 

3.  "As  far  as  you  know,  does  Russia  already 
have  some  ABM's  in  place  and  ready  to  use?" 

(In  percent! 
Total  pubUc: 
Yes ,  -- 

No :       ~ ^ 

Not  yet,  but  will : , 

Don't  know X'S.V.'.    S3 

Now,  for  the  first  time  we  are  hearing  the 
r^  voice  of  America  ...  and  not  what  the 
noisy  10  percent,  opposed  to  the  plan,  would 
Uke  Congress  and  the  country  to  beUeve! 


During  the  "Cuban  Crisis"  of  1962.  Russian 
nuclear  missiles  were  aimed  at  the  U  S  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  ability  to  maintain  worid 
peace  came  at  a  time  when  the  U  S  held  a 
vast  nuclear  advantage.  This  advantage  no 
longer  exists. 

By  the  end  of  thU  year  the  Kremlin  wiU 
have  deployed  as  many  land-based  inter- 
continental baUlstlc  missiles  (ICBM's)  as  we 
will  have— or  more— and  with  a  substantlaUy 
greater  megatonnage. 

The  truth  is:  The  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped and  tested  a  60-megaton  bomb;  It  Is  the 
only  nation  to  possess  a  terror  weapon  of  this 
size. 

The  truth  U:  The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only 
nation  to  have  buUt  and  Installed  ICBM's  of 
the  SS-9  size  (with  1,000  times  the  yield  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb)  and  to  be  testing  mul- 
tiple warheads  on  It. 

The  truth  Is:  The  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped and  tested  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bom- 
bardment System  (FOBS),  a  first-strike- 
oriented  weapon;  It  is  the  only  nation  to 
have  available  such  an  orbital  weapon. 

The  truth  U:  The  Soviet  Union — In  1962 


Alan  K.  Abner,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Robert  H.  Abplanalp,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

William  M.  Acker,  Jr..  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. 

Albert  B.  Adelinan,  Milwaukee,  WlsconUn 

Mike  Allred,  University,  Mississippi. 

Hoyt  Ammldon,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Carl  B.  Anderson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Louis  R.  Aragon,  San  Bemadlno,  Calif. 

Fred  P.  Auerbach,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  Avery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Louis  B.  Bach,  Chicago,  minols. 

Everett  C.  BaUey,  Burlington,  Vermont 

RusseU  M.  Balrd,  Chicago,  nUnota. 

Louis  Balfour,  Attleboro,  Mass 

Edward  Ball,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Marie  Baker,  Goffstown.  New  Hamn. 
shire.  *^ 

Murray  Baron,  Manhattan,  New  York 

Ford  Bartlett,  Syoaset,  New  Yorlc 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Vane   Quentin   Bates,   Jr. 
Littleton,  Colorado. 
Orson  Bean,  Manhattan.  New  York. 
Travis  Beeson,  Camden,  Arkansas. 
Karl  R.  Bendetsen,  Manhattan.  New  York. 
B.  E.  Benslnger,  Chicago,  minols. 
John  J.  Bergen,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
liOren  M.  Berry,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
A.  Bersted,  Elgin,  nunols. 
Theodore  M.  Black,  Roelyn.  New  York 
Gerhard  D.  Blelcken,  Boston,  Mass. 
Elmer  Bobst,  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 
Fred  Bohen,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
WllUam  B.  Bowder,  Chicago,  nunois. 
Alvin  O.  Bramstedt,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Edward  F.   BresUn,  Jr.,   Manliattan.  New 
York. 

Jolin  W.  Bricker,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Peter  CampbeU  Brown.  Manhattan    New 
York. 

Raymond  Brown,  Pascagoula,  Mlasisslppl. 


Mackintosh  Brown,  Denver,  Colorado. 
John  S.  Bugas,  Southfield.  Michigan. 
D.  Bruce  Bums,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
W.  Sherman  Bums,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Courtney  Burton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Frands  X.  Busch,  Wetumpka,  Alabama. 
John  Butler,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
C.  Douglas  Calms.  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Ernest  N.  Calhoun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Roy  CampaneUa,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
John  Campbell,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Robert  F.  Camey,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Wefcley  Castles,  Helena,  Montana. 
Bill  Carter,  Newport,  Delaware. 
George  Champion,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Owen  R.  Cheatham,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Leo  M.  Cheme,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Gordon  S.  Clinton,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Harry  M.  Clor,  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Nathan  M.  Cohen,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dr.  David  S.  Collier,  Chicago,  nUnois. 
J.  D.  Steteon  Coleman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Donald  J.  Colen,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Milton  M.  Colton,  North  Hollywood,  CaUf. 
Martin  J.  Condon,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
John  V.  Connorton,  Maniiattan,  New  York. 
Nicholas  J.  Constantlne,  Chicago,  nnnoja. 
John  E.  Corette,  Butte,  Montana. 
WUllam  C.  Croft,  Chicago,  nilnois. 
David  R.  Cudllp.  Jamaica.  New  York. 
Daniel  J.  CuUen,  Manhattan,  N.Y. 
Robert  A.  Curley.  Evanston.  niinoia. 
Francis  L.  Dale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
John  H.  Daniels,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Justin  Dart,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Paul  Davles,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
WilUam  L.  Day,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Dean.  Washington,  D.C. 
El)erhard  P.  Deutsch,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana. 
Russell  De  Young,  Akron,  Ohio. 
TU  Dleterle,  West  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
James  Drury.  Universal  City.  Calif. 
Jack  J.  Early,  Mitchell.  South  Dakota. 
George  S.  Eccles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dr.  Inez  Eddlng,  Columbia.  S.C. 
Tom  Elam.  Union  City,  Tennessee. 
William  M.  Elmer.  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
Christopher  Emmet,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
G.  C.  Engbrecht,  Fox  River  Grove,  m. 
ITiomas  B.  Evans,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 
Thomas  W.  Evans,  Manhattan,  NeW  York. 
Bayard  Ewlng,  Providence,  R.I. 
WUllam  Ewlng,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Pay,  Jollet,  UllnoU. 
Paul  E.  Feffer,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
WllUam  Fenton,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Herbert  P.  Field,  Sarasota.  Florida. 
James  A.  Fltzpatrlck,  Plattsbiu^,  New  York. 
Horace  C.  Flanlgan,  Manhattan,  New  York 
Lewis  FUnders,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
John  Simon  Fluor,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Robert  Fluor,  Los  Angeles,  CallforiUa. 
J.  Clifford  Polger.  Washington.  D.C. 
J.  Russell  Forgan,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Richard  A.  Forsythe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
John  Francisco,  Skokle.  Illinois. 
S.  E.  Freund.  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
J.  Arthur  Friedlund,  Jr.,  Chicago.  Illinois 
Boy  M.  Frlsby.  Wllmette,  nunols. 
G.  Keith  Punston.  Manhattan.  New  York 
Joseph  F.   GagUardl,  White  Plains.   New 
York. 

Robert  W.  Galvln,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  James  Rae  Oamiel,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Edward  H.  Gauer,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
George  P.  Getz,  Jr..  Chicago.  lUlnols. 
Dr.  Harry  D.  Qideonse,  Manhattan.  New 
York. 

Gerald  Gidwitz.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  T.  ailbride.  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Harold  V.  Gleason,  Franklin  Square.  N.Y. 

Alan  S.  Golboro.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Grady  Gore,  Washington.  D.C. 

Clifford  L.  Oorsuch.  Washington,  D.O. 

J.  Melvln  Godson.  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

Newell  Gough,  Jr.,  Helena,  Montana. 

Coleen  Gray,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Jolin  D.  Gray,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Robert  Qunderson,  Rapid  City,  SJJ. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr..  Boston,  Mass. 
Leonard  W.  HaU,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Harvey  M.  Hament,  Old  Brookvllle,  N.Y. 
Lionel  Hampton,  Manhattan,  New  Yoik. 
John  w.  Hanes,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
John  W.  Hanes,  Jr..  Manhattan,  New  YotIl 
Krling  J.  Hansen.  Harrington,  Illinois. 
Edward  P.  Harding.  Portland,  Maine. 
Fred  L.  Hartley,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Albert  Harutimian.  Jr.,  San  Diego.  OUl- 
fomla. 
Ellison  L.  Hazard,  Bianhattan.  New  YOTk. 
John  R.  Helm,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Richard  L.  Herman,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
George  Tim   Herrmann,   Chicago,  nilnoU. 
Christian  Herter,  Jr.,  Manhattan,  New  Yoik. 
HUdergarde,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
George  L.  Hlmnan,  Manhattan,  New  Tcrk. 
Paul  O.  Hodge,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
James  R.  Holland,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jack  K.  Horton,  Los  Angeles.  California. 
Bryan  Houston,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Walter  Hovlng.  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Dr.  R.  Gordon  Hoxle,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y. 
Arthur  Hug,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Herbert  Humphreys,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
WiUlam  H.  Hxmt,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Melvln  H.  Jacobs,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
William  D.  James,  Jr..  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Glen  L.  Jermstad,  North  LltOe  Rock,  Ark. 
W.  G.  Jernlgan,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Sam  H.  Jones,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Elaine  Joyce,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Thomas  M.  Joyce,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bobert  H.  Horwltz,  Gambler.  Ohio. 
Donald  M.  Kendall,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
PavU  T.  Kessler,  Jr.,  Chicago,  IlUnolB. 
Martin  Kllpatrlck.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Klrby,  Penacook,  New  Hamp. 
Walter  K.  Koch,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Harold  Lachman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Lawrence  H.  Landry,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Edwin  H.  Lane,  AltaVista,  Virginia. 
WllUam  S.  Lasdon,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Bernard  J.  Lasker,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Thomas  H.  Latimer,  Chicago,  minols. 
Edward  J.  Lawler,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Ernest  W.  Lefever,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
Morris  I.  Lelbman,  Chicago,  HUnols. 
Barry  T.  Lelthead,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
J.  Preston  Levis,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Gustave  L.  Levy,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
E.  Crosby  Lewis,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Hobart  Lewis,  PleasantvlUe,  N.Y. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
C.  Preston  Locker.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Vincent  T.  Ldmbardl,  Washington.  D.C. 
Guy  Lombardo,  Preeport,  New  York. 
ISxs.  Oswald  Lord,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
The  Honorable  Clare  Booth  Luce.  Hono- 
lulu, HawaU. 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  Jr.,  Manhattan,  New 
York. 

Malcom   A.   Maclntyre,   Manhattan,   New 
York. 

John  A.  McCone,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
C.   P.   McCormlck,   Jr.,   Baltimore,   Mary- 
land. 

Thomas  J.  McDowell,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
NeU  McElroy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Frank  C.  P.  McGllnn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  J.  McOulre,  Chicago,  minols. 
J.  Q.  McKay,  Miami,  Florida. 
The  Honorable  Martin  B.  McKneaUy,  M.C, 
Washington.  D.C. 
B.  F.  McLaurin.  Manhattan.  New  York. 
Holt  McPherson,  High  Point,  N.C. 
David  Mahoney,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Colin  Male,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
PhlUp  Mann,  Chicago,  minols. 
Ralph  MarcareUl,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Don  E.  Marsh,  Yorktown,  Indiana. 
David  H.  Marx,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Edward  D.  Martz,  8r.,  Chicago,  minols. 
Howard  G.  Mayer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Anthony  L.  Michel,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Frank  P.  Mlddleton,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Jolrn  W.  Mikoe.  Sarasota.  Florida. 
Jeremiah   Mllbank,   Jr.,   Manhattan    New 
York. 
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Roger  MiUiken,  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
John  Michum,  Van  Nuys,  California. 
Frank  A.  Mleko,  Arlington  Heights,  ni. 
V.  H.  Monette,  Smithfield,  Virginia. 
Arch  Monson,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Oeorge    O.    Montgomery,    San    Frandsoo, 
Calif. 

Mra.  Margaret  Moore.  Indianapolis.  Indi- 
ana. 

WiUiam  Moore.  Tucson.  Arizona. 
Alfred  J.  Moran,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bdwln  A.  Morris,  Greensboro,  N.C 
Clinton  Morrison,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Robert  Moses,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Walter  H.  Moses,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
John  Mosler,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Dr.  George  Pox  Mott,  Washington,  D.O. 

Henry  T.  Mudd,  Loe  Angeles,  California. 

John  A.  Mulcahy,  Manhattan,  New  York 

Dean  William.  Hughes  MulUgan,  Manhat^ 
tan.  New  York. 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Ken  Murray,  Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 

Murray  the  K,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Leonard  J.  Nadasdy,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. 

Jolin  Nance,  Old  BrookvUle,  N.Y. 

Aksel  Nielsen,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Louis  B.  Nichols,  Leesburg,  Virginia. 

Edward  Nicholson,  Denver,  Colorado 

Jack  D.  Noyes,  Barrlngton,  minols. 

James  W.  Nugent,  Providence,  R.I. 

Parry  O'Brien,  Encino,  California. 

Alton  Ochsner,  New  Orleans,  La. 

John  D.  O'Connor,  Brtarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 

John  M.  Olin,  Manhattan,  New  York'. 

R.  Bruce  OUver,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  L.  PaUot,  Miami,  Florida. 

■niomas  A,  Pappas,  Athens,  Greece. 

Noster  Parker,  Houston,  Texas. 

Robert  H.  Parsley,  Houston,  Texas. 

Thomas  F.  Patton.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Herbert  A.  Payne,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Lewis  M.  Perlsteln,  Shirley,  Mass. 

Michael  E.  Phenner,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Martin  PhlUpsbom.  Jr.,  Chicago,  minols. 

Frank  A.  Plummer,  Montgomery.  Alabama. 

Martin  Pollner,  Manhattan,  New  York 

Robert  B.  Post,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lewis  P.  PoweU,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Samuel  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  Miami,  Florida. 

H.  Irving  Pratt,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Herman  P.  Pressler,  Houston,  Texas. 

Edwin  J.  PutzeU,  Jr.,  St.  LouU,  Missouri. 

Raymond  E.  Reed,  Boston,  Mass. 

WUllam  H.  Rentschler,  Chicago,  minols. 

Walter  M.  Ringer,  Minneapolis,  Mlnneeota 

Clifford  Roberts,  Manhattan,  New  York 
Roy  Roberts,  Loe  Angeles,  California. 
John  W.  RolUns,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
John  A.  Roosevelt,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
PuUer  M.   RothschUd.  Los  Angeles.   Caii- 
fornia. 
Btox  L.  Rowe,  River  Forest,  Illinois. 
Adolf  Rust,  Manhasset,  New  York. 
Robert  M.  Royalty,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Charles  B.  Ryan.  Jackson,  Mississippi 
Richard  M.  Soalfe,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fred  Schoellkopf  IV,  Buffalo,'  New  York. 
Armund  J.  Schoen,  Chicago,  minols. 
Walter  Schwlmmer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Benjamin  H.  Swig,  San  Pranclsoo,  Calif. 
J.  G.  Senor.  Glen  EUyn,  Illinois. 
Jotm  S.  Sensenbrenner,  Neenah,  Wisconsin 
John  M.  Shaheen,  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Charles  E.  Shearer.  Jr..  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana. 

Robert  F.  Six,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Rushton  W.  Skakel.  Manhattan,  New  York. 
Spyros  P.  Skouras,  Manhattan,  New  York 
James  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Kearney,  Nebraska 
Boy  Smith,  Kmeen,  Texas. 
WlUls  Smith,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Edward  H.  Smoot,  Port  Smith,  Arkansas. 
Robert  Snodgraas,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Tom  Snyder,  Wichita.  Kansas. 
Leonard  Spaoek,  Chicago.  lUlnois. 
OUve  Spann,  Chapman,  Alabama. 
Jamee  M.  Splro,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
H.  E.  SponaeUer,  Jr.,  Greenville.  S.C. 
Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  Washington.  D.C. 
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Edward  J.  Stack,  Fort  tiauderdale,  Florida. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Stambougli,  NasbTllle,  Ten- 
neoaee. 

Or.    Gerald   L.    Stelbel,    Manhattan,    New 
York. 

W.  Clement  Stone.  Chicago.  lUlnola. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  Sutro,  San  Francisco,  California. 

h.  Treat  Taylor.  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

John  Telm,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Dean  Terrlll,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  Thomas,  Corona  del  Mar.,  Oallf. 

Edwin  J.  Thomas,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Rupert     C.     Thompson,     Jr.,     Providence, 
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COMMUNIST  SUMMIT  TRYING  TO 
PICK  UP  PIECES 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOT7ISUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  Jvly  2, 1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Time 
magazine  last  week  carried  an  exception- 
ally informative  cover  story,  "Commu- 
nist Summit  Tnring  To  Pick  Up  Pieces." 
The  associate  editor  responsible  in  largp 
measure  for  this  report  is  the  son  of  a 
constituent  of  mine  and  I  am  proud  to 
share  in  his  pride. 

Time  Publisher  James  R.  Shepley  de- 
scribes in  a  foreword  how  this  story  came 
about  and  I  would  like  *.o  include  that  as 
well  as  Mr.  David  B.  Tinnin's  story: 
A  Letter  From  the  Publisher 
(By  James  n.  Shepley) 

Associate  Editor  David  B.  Tlnnln  spent 
three  weeks  last  month  traveling  through 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  before 
tackling  the  Job  of  writing  this  week's  cover 
story  on  the  state  of  world  Communism. 
Tinnin's  tour  amounted  to  a  cram  course  In 
the  style  and  strains  of  life  In  the  East  bloc. 
To  his  surprise,  the  biggest  payoB  came  dur- 
ing a  cocktail  party  In  Bucharest.  There  he 
overheard  a  Communist  ofiBclal  say  that 
copies  of  a  detailed  secret  document  spelling 
out  the  agenda  for  the  summit  meeting  In 
Moscow  had  been  sent  to  party  central  com- 
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mlttees  all  over  the  world.  Tlnnln  quickly 
sent  a  cable  Informing  the  Time-Life  News 
Service,  urging  correspondents  working  on 
the  cover  to  be  alert  for  any  opportunity  to 
examine  the  document.  One  correspondent 
eventually  succeeded. 

In  Moscow,  Bureau  Chief  Jerrold  Schecter 
was  one  of  four  American  newsmen  who  were 
allowed  to  look  at  the  meeting  hall.  To  help 
Schecter  with  the  preparations,  Rome  Bureau 
Chief  James  Bell  flew  to  Russia — on  the 
same  Aeroflot  plane  with  members  of  the 
Italian  delegation.  Washington  Corres- 
pondent Gregory  Wlerzynskl  talked  with 
Government  officials,  foreign  diplomats  and 
academic  experts.  Prom  Hong  Kong,  Corres- 
pondent Bruce  Nelan  sent  an  analysis  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  split.  Other  Time  bureaus 
throughout  the  world  also  weighed  In  with 
reports.  In  addition  to  Writer  Tlnnln,  the 
New  York  staff  that  worked  on  the  cover  In- 
cluded Senior  Editor  Jason  McManus,  Re- 
searchers  Sara  Collins  and  Hanne  Melster. 
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Commttnism:   A  Hottse  Dtvided,  a  FArrH 
Fragmented 

St.  George's  Hall  in  the  Great  Kremlin 
Palace  In  Moscow  remains  a  magnificent 
monument  to  the  glories  of  the  Czars,  a 
sculpted  hymn  to  Russia's  historic  national 
Interests.  The  only  concession  to  the  Com- 
munist era  is  a  giant  painting  of  Lenin  In 
the  antechamber.  Inside  the  hall  Itself,  huge 
chandeliers  Illumine  white  marble  wall 
plaques  celebrating  the  knights  who  won 
fame  and  honor  In  the  Czarlst  army;  shaped 
In  stucco  are  Russian  victories  from  the 
15th  to  the  19th  century.  It  was  amid  thoee 
trappings  last  week  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  quest  of  another,  far  more  dlfDcult  vic- 
tory, assembled  some  300  leaders  of  75  Com- 
munist parties  from  around  the  vrorld  for 
the  third  postwar  summit  meeting  In  the 
history  of  the  Communist  movement. 

According  to  the  official  program,  the  lead- 
ers had  come  to  consider  "the  most  urgent 
question  of  our  time — the  tasks  of  the  antl- 
imperlallst  struggle  at  the  present  stage 
and  the  unity  of  action  of  Communist  and 
workers'  parties,  of  all  antl-lmpertallst 
forces."  But  the  participants  knew  the  real 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  Alarmed  by  divi- 
sions and  defiance  within  Communism,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  out  to  salvage  as  much  as 
possible  of  Its  once  uncontested  primacy 
over  the  movement. 

The  task  that  the  Kremlin  had  under- 
taken In  convening  the  summit  was  formi- 
dable. There  was  considerable  suspicion 
that  the  conference,  expected  to  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  would  turn  out  to  be  a  de- 
bacle for  the  Soviets.  Never  has  the  Commu- 
nist movement  been  In  greater  disarray. 
Once  the  imdlsputed  fountalnhead  of  Com- 
munism, Moscow  has  seen  many  parties  grow 
distant  and  Independent  and  others  turn 
violently  against  Soviet  primacy.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Russians  can  now 
command  unquestioning  obedience  only  In 
thoee  countries  where  their  soldiers  can  en- 
force It. 

HZDU  OF  LZNIN 

As  TiMX  Correspondent  Jenold  Schecter 
filed  on  the  eve  of  the  conference:  "The  is- 
sue is  no  longer  unity.  It  Is  flnrting  the  low- 
est common  denominator  on  which  there 
can  be  limited  agreement  In  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  Observers  In  Moscow  be- 
lieve that  the  meeting,  and  how  it  Is  car- 
ried off,  holds  the  key  to  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  current  Kremlin  leadership.  Faced 
with  a  border  war  with  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  today  must  defend  Its  national  Inter- 
ests at  the  same  time  that  It  tries  to  Justify 
them  under  the  banner  of  'proletarian  inter- 
nationalism.' In  Eastern  Biirope.  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  has  polarized  the 
struggle  for  economic  and  political  reform 
within  the  Communist  movement.  The  di- 
versity of  Communist  partlee,  the  lack  of  rel- 
evance of  the  doctrine  to  specific  problems, 


and  the  Internal  pressures — economic,  mili- 
tary and  political — within  the  Soviet  Union 
have  raised  the  question:  What  is  Commu- 
nism today?  Some  Kremllnologlsts  suggest 
that  the  best  way  to  seek  an  answer  Is  to 
view  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  latter-day  eoxpire 
seeking  to  maintain  Its  sway." 

Many  of  Moscow's  guests  were  unabash- 
edly reluctant  about  their  prssence,  and 
ready  to  resist  any  Soviet  attempt  to  railroad 
unpalatable  resolutions  through  the  assem- 
bly. Over  the  conference  hung  the  shadow 
of  Russia's  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia — 
a  shadow  that  even  the  presence  of  a  docile 
Czechoslovak  delegation  led  by  new  Party 
First  Secretary  Gustav  Hus&k  was  unlikely 
to  dispel.  StlU  echoing  were  the  gunshots 
exchanged  by  Soviet  and  Chinese  soldiers 
along  the  Ussurl  River.  Then  there  were  the 
ghosts  at  the  banquet,  the  men  who  had 
refused  to  come:  China's  Mao  Tse-timg, 
North  Viet  Nam's  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Yugoslavia's 
Joslp  Broz  Tito,  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro.  They 
are  the  most  famous  figures  of  contemporary 
Communism;  their  stature,  by  any  measure, 
dwarfs  Russia's  present  leadership. 

Soviet  Party  Boss  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
his  co-ruler.  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygln,  ob- 
viously decided  that  the  summit,  for  all  Its 
perils,  was  worth  the  gamble.  In  the  com- 
plicated mystique  of  Communism,  the  right 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  rule.  In  their  empire 
and  at  home,  is  Intimately  linked  to  their 
ability  to  command  the  obedience  and  fealty 
of  Communists  abroad. 

Their  legitimacy  derives  from  their  role 
as  custodians  of  the  Communist  faith.  One 
important  measure  of  their  stewardship  is 
the  maintenance  of  Moscow's  primacy  as  the 
leader  of  world  Communism.  The  Soviet 
leaders  need  a  successful  conference  to  prove 
to  their  own  people  that  they  are  Indeed  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  Lenin.  "To  Justify  one- 
party  rule,"  says  Kremlinologlst  Victor 
Zorza,  "you  must  have  an  international 
sanction."  The  Soviet  leaders  also  need  the 
international  endorsement  to  reassert  their 
primacy  within  Eastern  Europe.  For  all  these 
reasons,  Leo  Labedz,  editor  of  Survey,  a  Lon- 
don quarterly  on  Communist  affairs,  calls 
the  conference  an  attempt  to  find  "an  Ideo- 
logical fig  leaf"  to  cover  Russia's  own  self- 
interest.  None  of  this,  of  coiirse,  would  be 
so  brazenly  expressed  In  St.  George's  Hall  In 
the  days  ahead. 

The  Soviets  made  careful  housekeeping 
preparations  for  the  conference.  In  the 
Kremlin  gardens,  the  beds  of  long-stemmed 
tulips  and  multicolored  pansles  were  espe- 
cially neatly  tended,  and  squads  of  plain- 
clothes security  agents  checked  passes  and 
guided  the  delegates  to  the  huge  hall.  For 
several  days,  Brezhnev,  Kosygln  and  other 
ranking  officials  shuttled  to  Moscow's  four 
airports  welcoming  arriving  delegations.  For 
trusted  comrades  like  East  Germany's 
Walter  Ulbricht  and  Mongolia's  Yumzhagln 
Tsedenbal,  there  were  Slavic  smacks  on  the 
cheek.  There  were  no  kisses  for  the  arriving 
Rumanians.  Brezhnev  proffered  a  perfunc- 
tory hand  to  Riunanla's  Independent- 
minded  President  and  Party  Boss  Nlcolae 
Ceausescu,  who  has  often  opposed  Soviet 
plans. 

chuvesb  criticism 

The  Italians,  widely  billed  as  most  likely 
to  make  trouble,  had  a  hard  trip.  Their 
crowded  Aeroflot  11-62  from  Rome  was  In- 
explicably delayed  several  hours.  Announce- 
ments over  the  plane's  public-address  sys- 
tem were  made  In  Russian,  English,  French 
and  German — but  not  Italian.  Someone 
asked  Enrico  Berllnguer,  who  led  the  delega- 
tion in  place  of  ailing  Lulgl  Longo,  what  be 
thought  of  the  Ungulstlc  lapse.  "It's  their 
airline,"  he  shrugged.  On  his  arrival  In  Mos- 
cow, Berllnguer  was  met  with  a  handshake 
by  a  second-level  Soviet  official,  then  hustled 
off  to  the  Sovletekaya  Hotel. 

At  the  opening  session,  Brezhnev  sat  at 
the  center  of  the  long  table  of  delegates  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  serenely  sipping  Borzhoml 


mineral  water.  Kosygln  buried  his  head  In 
oonvereatlon.  Party  Ideologue  Mikhail  Suslov, 
the  man  most  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  summit,  fidgeted,  tapping  his  red 
pencil.  In  his  opening  speech,  Brezhnev 
merely  exhorted  the  foreign  comrades  to 
close  ranks  behind  the  Soviet  Union  because 
"the  attention  of  the  whole  vmtld  Is  now 
focused  on  this  hall."  The  pooling  of  Com- 
munist "efforts  was  and  remains  an  Impor- 
tant condition  of  success  In  the  antl-lmperi- 
allst  revolutionary  struggle."  On  that  Jargon- 
laden,  altruistic  note,  the  deliberations 
began.  The  tone  changed  quickly;  the  Jargon 
remained,  but  the  altnilsm  gave  way  to 
acrimony. 

That  the  summit  was  taking  place  at  all 
was  no  small  achievement  for  the  Russians. 
As  long  ago  as  1962,  Nlkita  Khrushchev  had 
conceived  the  Idea  of  convening  the  leaders 
of  the  world  Communist  parties.  Already 
China  was  vigorously  contesting  Russia's 
claim  to  primacy  and  hitting  the  Kremlin 
where  it  hurt — on  points  of  theology.  On  one 
le\el,  Khrushchev's  espousal  of  the  principle 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  the  capitalist 
nations  was  a  sellout,  said  Peking's  theo- 
reticians; his  emphasis  on  more  consumer 
goods  for  ordinary  Russians  was  "revision- 
ism" of  the  kind  that  could  only  destroy  the 
spartan  muscle  that  a  revolutionary  society 
needed.  One  good  charge  of  heresy  deserved 
another,  Khrushchev  felt,  and  his  aim  was 
nothing  less  than  a  Commvmlst  Council  of 
Trent  to  read  the  Chinese  out  of  the  world 
movement,  excommunicate  them  from  the 
Red  fraternity.  But  what  really  mattered  was 
Mao's  demand  that  Russia's  Immense  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  should  be  used  not 
merely  to  further  Soviet  national  Interests 
but  to  promote  the  cause  of  world  revolution. 
The  Soviets'  power  should  be  shared,  Mao 
said,  with  other  Communist  nations,  notably 
China,  so  that  they  might  build  up  their  own 
strength  and  challenge  the  Imperialist 
forces — even  at  the  risk  of  war. 
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action.  Only  Insignificant  parties  that  de- 
pend on  the  Soviet  dole  (such  as  those  In  the 
U.S.  and  most  In  LaOn  America  and  the  Mid- 
dle East)  endorsed  the  move. 

Because  of  the  uproar,  the  conference, 
originally  set  for  November  1968,  had  to  be 
rescheduled  for  May  1969;  It  was  then  post- 
poned again  to  last  week.  One  Indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  disagreement  was  the 
formulaUon  of  the  working  document  for  the 
conference.  At  Soviet  Instigation,  a  Joint 
draft  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  eight 
parties  and  submitted  to  a  preparatory  ses- 
sion attended  by  66  parties  In  Budapest  last 
February,  other  parties  offered  some  300 
amendments,  at  least  100  of  which  were  in- 
corporated m  the  text.  In  order  to  hold  a 
conference  at  all,  the  Soviets  had  to  scratch 
out  the  eld  claim,  reaffirmed  by  the  1960 
wortd  conference,  that  they  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world  Commvmlst  movement.  Fur- 
ther, they  had  to  delete  any  critical  reference 
to  China  or  any  wording  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  approval  of  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 
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other  Communist  parties  wanted  no  part 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel,  and  Khrushchev 
never  got  his  summit  before  he  was  ousted  In 
1964.  His  successors.  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln. 
shelved  the  conference  plan  whUe  they  tried 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  China.  After 
Mao  rejected  their  overtures  and  eimbarked 
on  the  Cultural  RevoluUon,  whose  xenopho- 
bic excesses  alienated  much  of  his  earlier 
support  among  other  Communist  countries, 
the  Soviets  sensed  that  the  proper  psycho- 
logical moment  had  come  to  summon  the 
comrades  to  Moscow. 

The  initial  preparatory  meeting,  held  In 
Budapest  in  February  1968,  ended  on  an  omi- 
nous note  as  the  Rumanians,  on  orders  from 
Ceausescu,  walked  out  because  they  were 
criticized  for  not  following  the  Soviet  line  of 
condemning  Israel.  An  infinitely  greater  dis- 
rupuon  came  a  few  months  later,  when  the 
forces  of  five  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  led  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  crashed  Into  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Russia  only  outraged  the  majority  of 
foreign  Communists  by  stamping  out  a  lib- 
eral experiment  with  which  they  sympa- 
thized and  one  that  could  have  helped  them 
win  votes  In  the  free  world.  At  the  same  time, 
Russia  once  again  ground  under  the  tank 
treads  one  of  Communism's  dearest  dogmas: 
Socialiam  brings  everlasting  peace  amone 
Socialist  nations. 

Foreign  Commtmist  reaction  was  an  Indi- 
cation of  both  the  Soviet  Union's  waning  au- 
thority and  the  vlllany  of  the  deed.  Twelve 
years  earUer,  in  the  much  bloodier  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  uprising,  nearly 
every  Communist  Party  in  the  world  had 
supported  the  Soviet  action.  This  time  every 
niajor  foreign  party  expressed  disapproval. 
«nglng  from  violent  protest  (Italy,  Sweden, 
Jugoslavia)  to  distaste  tempered  by  expe- 
diency (France  and  Cuba).  Even  Rumania, 
a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  though  it  did 
not  take  part  In  the  invasion,  censtired  the 


SOCIALIST  commonwealth 
Despite  their  exclusion  from  the  agenda 
It  was  plain  that  China  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  the  real  Issues  at  the  conference  On 
both,  the  Russians  had  tried  to  cover  their 
positions  In  advance.  Moscow  propagandists 
a  month  ago  performed  their  own  unilateral 
excommunlcaUon  of  China  by  pronouncing 
that  Mao's  party  now  had  "nothing  in  com- 
mon with  International  Communism"  and 
was  merely  the  apparatus  of  a  'military 
cUque"  ruung  China  and  masquerading  as 
Communists.  Since  the  shooting  on  the  Us- 
suri  River  last  March,  the  Russians  have 
been  trying  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  foreign 
parties  and  the  world  by  saying  that  Russia 
Is  not  only  defending  its  Far  Eastern  bor- 
ders but  also  holding  back  the  Maoist  yellow 
peril  that  threatens  humanity.  For  the  Rus- 
sians, who  have  so  long  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  providers  of  aid  and  arms  to 
other  Communist  countries,  the  response  has 
been  deeply  disappointing.  Requests  for 
token  military  xxnlts  or  even  observers  to 
come  to  Siberia  to  Join  the  Red  Army  In  Its 
vigil  on  the  long,  lonely  border  have  report- 
edly been  refused.  No  other  Communists 
want  to  be  caught  In  the  thrashings  of 
the  two  giants. 

Besides  a  condemnation  of  China,  Russia 
has  something  else  that  It  would  deariy  love 
to  extract  from  the  delegates.  That  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  principle  of  limited 
sovereignty  as  expressed  In  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine. As  a  justification  for  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  party  boss  last 
November  expounded  a  new  policy  asserting 
that  members  of  the  Socialist  Commonwealth 
have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
another  member  whenever  the  purity  and 
primacy  of  socialism  are  endangered  in  that 
country.  Foreign  Communists  who  feel  most 
threatened  by  the  policy,  notably  the  Ru- 
manians and  Yugoslavs,  fear  that  the  Soviets 
wlU  use  the  doctrine  not  only  to  keep  any 
socialist  country  from  defecting  to  the  West- 
ern camp,  but  also  to  enforce  their  own  brand 
of  polltcial  orthodoxy.  As  Lumea.  the  Ru- 
manian foreign-news  weekly,  declared: 
"Limited  sovereignty  makes  no  more  sense 
than  limited  honesty." 

Aware  of  the  opposition,  the  Soviets  en- 
listed support  for  the  doctrine  from  its  first 
victims.  Shortly  before  leaving  for  Moscow 
Czechoslovak  Party  First  Secretary  Gustav 
Hus&k,  who  In  April  replaced  Alexander 
Dubcek,  declared  that  "antl-CommunUt  and 
antl-Sovlet  Instigations"  had  Justified  the 
Intervention  of  Czechoslovakia's  Warsaw  Pact 
neighbors.  In  Moscow,  Hus&k,  accompanied 
by  new  hard-line  officials  who  only  the  week 
before  had  accomplished  a  purge  of  most  or 
the  prominent  liberals  on  the  Czechoslovak 
Central  Committee,  pleaded  with  the  Italians 
and  other  foreign  Communists  not  to  discuss 
the  Czechoslovakia  Issue  In  the  conference. 
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His  request  was  likely  to  go  unhonored. 
It  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  lUUan 
Communists,  who  have  great  hopes  for  doing 
well  In  the  next  general  elections,  fear  the 
Infiuence  that  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  would 
have  on  Italian  voters.  They  can  foresee  their 
opponents'  campaign  slogan:  "Put  the  Com- 
munists in  power  and  the  Red  Army  will  keen 
them  there  I" 

FIRST   CONTSOVIXST 

The  conference  had  hardly  got  under  way 
when  the  ground  rules  were  shattered  and 
the  fumes  of  controversy  began  to  leak  to 
the  outside  world.  The  opening  speaker  on 
the  second  day  was  a  delegate  from  Paraguay 
who  launched  an  attack  on  the  Chinese.  The 
first  nasty  epithet  was  scarcely  out  of  hie 
mouth  before  Rumania's  Ceausescu  was 
scribbling  a  reply  on  the  notepad  in  front  of 
him  and  demanding  the  fioor.  The  Ru- 
manians had  made  clear  that  they  would 
attend  the  summit  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  Com- 
munist Party,  present  or  absent,  would  not 
be  discussed. 

When  the  Paraguayan  finished,  Ceausescu 
broke  in  to  Issue  a  blunt,  500-word  warning 
that  the  discussion  was  taking  an  unwel- 
come and  unwise  turn.  "To  our  regret  In 
today's  speech  by  the  representative  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Paraguay,  attacks  and 
condemnaUons  were  Included  against  one 
party  that  Is  not  attending  the  conference 
We  consider  that  If  other  parties  follow  this 
procedure,  this  will  lead  to  a  course  fraught 
vrtth  danger  for  the  success  of  our  con- 
ference," he  said.  Undeterred,  Polish  First 
Secretary  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  resumed  the 
Soviet-orchestrated  attacks  on  the  Chinese - 
"The  principles  of  Internationalism  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  present  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  China,  who  have 
from  positions  of  anU-Sovlet  nationaUsm 
and  great-power  chauvinism,  violated  the 
solidarity  of  the  international  Communist 
movement." 

The  next  day  Brezhnev  added  the  Soviet 
voice  to  the  antl-Chlnese  chorus.  In  a  bitter 
speech  the  Soviet  party  boss  warned  that 
the  Chinese  were  preparing  to  start  a  war 
and  charged  that  "the  damage  caused  by 
the  breakaway  activities  of  Peking  to  the 
Common  cause  of  Communlsta  cannot  be 
underestimated."  Said  he:  "The  practical 
activities  of  Peking  In  the  International 
arena  more  and  more  convince  us  of  the  fact 
that  China  has  actually  broken  with  pro- 
letarian Internationalism  and  lost  its  class 
Socialist  content."  It  sounded  as  If  the  So- 
vleta  had  decided  after  all  to  press  on  with 
their  original  plans  to  excommunicate  the 
Chinese  from  the  movement.  But  such  a 
move  was  certain  to  lead  In  the  conference 
to  heated  debates  and  perhaps  even  walk- 
oute  and  further  divisions  within  world 
Communism. 

As  a  myth  and  a  generalized  faith,  Marx- 
Ism  has  proved  remarkably  durable,  partly 
because  It  has  been  Interpreted  and  stretched 
so  broadly  that  widely  different  poUUcal 
movements  can  and  do  Invoke  It  (see  Time 
Essay,  page  35).  In  its  specific  applications, 
the  faith  is  hopelessly  split.  Within  little 
more  than  a  decade.  Communism  has  under- 
gone a  great  schism  (Moscow  v.  Peking), 
experienced  an  abortive  reformation  (Dub- 
cek's  Czechoslovakia),  and  developed  a  ple- 
thora of  protestant  secta  (Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania,  among  others) .  The  once  vaunted 
and  feared  unity  of  Communism  has  shat- 
tered into  a  bewildering,  quarrelsome,  loglc- 
and  dogma-defying  set  of  parties. 

Mirroring  the  larger  schisms  within  Com- 
munism, the  Individual  parties  have  divided, 
subdivided  and  often  split  into  opposing 
parties.  The  Australian  and  Israeli  Commu- 
nlsta are  divided  Into  two  parties.  The 
Swedes,  Indians,  and  Greeks  all  are  split 
three  ways.  Labedz  has  propoimded  a  rule 
that  Communist  politics  ""are  complicated 
In  inverse  proportion  to  the  party's  Impor- 
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teao0  In  the  ootintry";  tbua  the  Ceyloneae 
Gommunlsta,  who  number  only  3,300,  h»ve 
prolUented  Into  eight  discernible  factions. 

TRX    reus    VAUANTS 

In  the  squabbling,  all  sense  la  turned  up- 
side down.  By  any  measure,  Yugoslavia  Is  aa 
"revisionist"  as  a  Red  state  can  be;  yet  China, 
keeper  of  the  purist  faith.  Is  now  maUng 
some  Indirect  conciliatory  gestures  toward 
Tito.  Even  though  China  branded  the  Dubcek 
regime  revisionist.  It  condemned  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  cross-currents,  at  least 
four  principal  variants  of  Communism  are 
Alive  in  the  world  today.  They  are  1)  Soviet 
Commiinlsm,  2)  Maoism,  3)  Castroism  and  4) 
reformist  Communism  as  it  occurs  In  two 
Bubvarlants;  Western  Communist  parties  out 
of  power  and  ruling  parties  within  the  Red 
world. 

Soviet  Commiinlsm  Is  now  among  the 
world's  meet  conservative  systems.  Its  over- 
riding theme  is  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence. 
Watering  down  Leninist  escbatology,  Soviet 
Communism  no  longer  believes  In  an  Inevita- 
ble violent  clash  with  capitalism  and  has 
shown  In  practice  that  the  wca'Idwlde  revolu- 
U6a.  Is  the  least  of  Its  concerns.  Soviet  Com- 
m'Anbm  has  long  been  called  "bureaucratic 
dictatorship,"  and  the  description  Is  apt.  A 
p«rty-controUed  biu-eaucratlo  boealsm  per- 
vades every  area  of  life,  with  stultifying  re- 
sults. Art  and  literature  must  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  "soclaUst  realism."  that  means 
they  must  provide  didactic  uplift  about 
Communism.  There  are  few  civil  rights  for 
individuals.  Dissent  from  party  and  govern- 
ment Is  severely  punished.  Even  so,  a  small 
band  of  dissenters  continues  to  protest 
against  the  growing  repression. 

On  the  economic  front,  limited  Innova- 
tion, such  as  the  Introduction  of  a  form  of  the 
profit  motive  and  expansion  of  managerial 
authority,  Is  being  attempted  to  improve  out- 
put and  efficiency.  But  Soviet-style  Commu- 
nists resist  any  thoroughgoing  reform  for 
fear  that  economic  liberalization  might  spill 
over  Into  social  and  political  areas.  Soviet 
Gommxinlsm  remains  In  command  through- 
out most  of  Eastern  Europe,  constitutes  the 
major  influence  on  the  French  party,  and 
controls  a  number  of  minor  "pocket  parties" 
such  as  the  one  in  the  U.S.  and  nearly  all  of 
the  small  Middle  Eastern  and  tiatln  Amer- 
ican parties. 

Maoism,  the  antithesis.  Is  wildly  revolu- 
tionary In  word  if  not  in  deed.  It  Is  also 
highly  emotional.  A  modem  echo  of  classic 
Chinese  opera.  Maoism  whines  In  shrill  hy- 
perbole. Rigidly  doctrinair«,  Chinese  Commu- 
nism retains  the  traditional  belief  that  a 
clash  with  capitalism  Is  Inevitable;  it  calls 
for  wars  of  national  liberation  throughout 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Mao,  who 
immodestly  considers  himself  a  Communist 
innovator  on  a  par  with  Marx  and  Lenin,  sees 
the  development  of  world  revolution  as  a 
repetition  of  the  strategy  used  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  achieve  power  in  1949.  At  that 
time,  mass  peasant  armies  surrounded  the 
cities  where  the  government  held  power,  and 
Anally  seized  them.  Mao  envisions  the  peasant 
masses  of  the  underdeveloped  world  encir- 
cling and  ultimately  conquering  the  indus- 
trial nations.  As  the  Cultural  Revolution  il- 
lustrated. Maoism  within  China  glorifies  per- 
petual revolution  to  enable  the  party  to  avoid 
the  barnacles  of  biireaucracy  that  have  en- 
crusted Soviet  Communism. 

Mao  did  succeed  in  destroying  the  bureau- 
cratic system,  but  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  he  can  now  create  an  alternative 
system  through  which  he  can  govern  China 
and  promote  its  Industrialization.  At  present, 
he  must  rely  largely  on  the  army  to  help  him 
run  the  country.  Outside  China,  Maoism 
commands  the  allegiance  of  only  one  ruling 
party,  in  Albania,  and  a  handful  of  In- 
■Ignlflcant  parties  (Including  those  in  New 
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Zealand,  Burma,  Thailand).  But  Maoist  fac- 
tions and  q;>Ilnter  parties  exist  in  many 
countries,  and  Mao  has  become  a  hero  to  the 
New  Left. 

Castroism  Is  essentially  romantic,  evoking 
the  image  of  the  lone  defiant  man,  bristling 
with  machiamo,  who  dares  to  shake  his  fist  at 
the  citadel  of  capitalism.  Castro  competes 
with  Mao  in  dedication  to  fomenting  revolu- 
tion. Like  Mao,  he  generalizes  from  his  own 
success  when  he  and  a  small  band  of  guer- 
rillas from  the  Sierra  Maestra  were  able  to 
take  power.  But  unlike  Mao,  Castro  contends 
that  not  a  mass  party,  but  a  handful  of 
armed  Intellectuals  is  sufficient  to  spark  revo- 
lution among  the  Latin  American  peasantry. 
Bragging  that  he  would  turn  the  Andes  into 
the  Sierra  Maestra  of  South  America,  Castro 
hoped  to  export  revolution  to  all  of  Latin 
America.  Indeed,  twelve  governments  have 
accused  him  of  exporting  subversion  and 
supplying  arms  to  guerrillas  in  their  coun- 
tries; nowhere  did  he  score  a  real  success. 
In  1967,  his  dream  of  victory  was  punctured 
by  the  Bolivian  army  bullets  that  killed  Che 
Guevara,  his  longtime  aide  and  strategist. 
In  the  wake  of  Che's  death,  Pldel  slowed 
down  his  revolutionary  activity,  and  his 
threat  to  Latin  America  began  to  wane.  One 
reason  was  that  local  Communists  regarded 
Castro  as  a  competitor  and  did  not  help  bis 
guerrillas.  Also,  Russia  was  not  sympathetic 
to  Castro's  calls  for  drastic  action.  Its 
strategy  calls  for  a  via  paciflca  In  Latin 
America.  The  Soviets  hope  that  local  condi- 
tions, abetted  by  U.S.  blunders,  will  play 
Into  their  scheme  of  things.  At  present,  their 
great  hope  is  for  making  serious  Inroads  in 
Peru,  where  the  nationalistic  military  Junta 
is  pointedly  turning  to  the  Soviets  to  step 
up  Its  feud  with  the  U.S.  over  the  American- 
owned  International  Petroleimi  Company. 
Though  Castroism  has  caused  fewer  factions 
in  Communism  than  the  other  currents, 
Pldel  remains  an  Important  Infiuence  and  a 
hero  to  many  of  the  world's  youth. 

Reformism  exists  in  the  Communist  parties 
and  of  both  the  West,  where  they  are  out  of 
power,  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  they  are 
In  power.  Best  exemplified  in  the  West  by  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  the  reformist  strain 
Is  rational  and  reassuring.  According  to  their 
pronouncements,  the  reformers  aim  to  do 
what  Alexander  Dubcek  attempted:  to  give 
Socialism  a  human  face.  The  reformers  reflect 
the  trend  toward  embourgeoisement  of  the 
party  members.  Recognizing  that  voters  are 
no  longer  gripped  by  old  revolutionary  slo- 
gans and  that  today's  prosperous  workers  are 
more  interested  In  Mercedes-Benz  than  Marx, 
many  Communists  have  changed  their  tac- 
tics. Accepting  the  rules  of  the  political  game 
in  their  countries,  the  reformers  vow  to  seek 
power  only  by  legal  means.  If  they  ever  get 
into  It,  they  promise,  they  will  reform  the 
society,  not  violently  tear  it  down.  They 
will,  BO  they  say,  respect  civil  rights  and 
freedom  of  the  press  while  bringing  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  Some 
Western  Eiiropean  reformers  even  envisage 
allowing  political  opposition.  It  Is  a  notion 
that  outrages  orthodox  Communists,  who  in- 
sist above  all  on  the  paramount  control  of 
the  party. 

Among  the  ruling  Communist  parties,  the 
reformist  showcase  is  the  Yugoslavia  of 
Joseph  Broz  Tito,  Communism's  first  heretic. 
There  Is  far  more  freedom  of  expression  and 
action  In  Yugoslavia  than  In  any  other  coim- 
try  of  Eastern  E^uope.  Newsstands  and  book- 
shops offer  Yugoslavs  easy  access  to  Western 
publications  without  fear  of  reprisals.  There 
is,  of  course,  censorship;  certain  books,  like 
Mllovan  DJllas'  works,  are  not  available,  and 
the  press  is  controlled.  Yugoslavs,  If  they  can 
afford  it,  can  travel  abroad  freely,  in  the  East 
or  West.  Conversly,  Westerners,  whether  tour- 
ists, businessmen  or  journalists,  gain  ready 
admission  to  Yugoslavia.  By  scrapping  Com- 
munism's harshest  dictates,  the  Yugoslavs 
have    created    a    thriving    market-oriented 
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Socialist  economy  In  which  the  workers  share 
profits  and  managerial  responsibility. 

All  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  when  Moscow  was  truly 
the  capital  of  the  world  revolution.  Hoiued 
in  a  dingy  building  Just  across  the  street 
from  the  Kremlin,  the  Comintern  ran  a 
shadowy,  tightly  organized  network  of  agents 
and  conspirators  who  carried  Moscow's  orders 
to  parties  far  and  near.  In  those  days,  the 
first  duty  of  a  Communist  anywhere  in  the 
world  was  to  support  the  Soviet  Union.  Sta- 
lin said:  "A  revolutionary  Is  one  who  with- 
out arguments,  unconditionally,  openly  and 
honestly  is  ready  to  defend  and  strengthen 
the  U.S.S  Jl." 

The  Russians  still  spend  billions  of  dollars 
annually  In  furthering  the  Communist  cause 
abroad.  The  bulk  of  the  money  goes  for  arms 
for  North  Viet  Nam  and  oil  for  Cuba,  whlcb 
are  items  that  advance  Soviet  diplomatic 
aims.  The  U.SJ3Jt.  until  recently  supplied 
one-fifth  of  the  Italian  party's  tlO  million 
budget,  helps  the  Indians  financially,  sub- 
sidizes the  illegal  party  of  West  Germany 
and  supports  the  Latin  American  parties. 
Danish  Communist  leaders  get  three  free 
suits  a  year  made  in  East  Germany,  and  some 
parties  get  a  rake-off  on  whatever  trade  or 
tourism  their  countries  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Central  Committee  Secretary  Konstantin 
Katushev  is  in  charge  of  relations  with  rul- 
ing Communist  i>artle6,  while  Boris  Ponoma- 
rev  attends  to  the  affairs  of  the  nonrvUing 
parties,  and  both  are  busy  all  year  long  as 
hosts  or  traveling  salesmen.  Their  emissaries 
try  to  Infiuence  developments  within  the 
parties.  After  Lulgl  Longo's  strong  stand 
against  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Rome  distributed  a  pam- 
phlet criticizing  the  Italian  party  leader— 
and  cut  back  on  aid  to  the  Italians. 

Russia  might  have  done  better  in  main- 
taining its  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world  II  the  Soviet  model  were  more  attrac- 
tive. Despite  the  Soviets'  excellence  in  weap- 
onry, space,  aeronautics  and  many  other 
scientific  pursiilts,  they  have  failed  to  build 
either  an  effective,  well-balanced  economy 
or  a  pleasing  Uf  e  style.  Soviet  economic  weak- 
neas  is,  in  fact,  a  major  reason  that  the 
Ruaaiana  mvst  use  force  in  order  to  keep 
their  grip  on  Eastern  Europe.  The  East- 
am  European  countries  badly  need  outside 
aid  In  order  to  overhaul  and  modernize  their 
industries.  Since  the  Soviets  cannot  provide 
the  aid  without  harming  their  own  economic 
plans,  the  Eastern  Europeans  want  to  seek 
technical  and  financial  assistance  from  the 
West.  Fearing  that  economic  ties  with  the 
West  might  loosen  political  allegiance,  the 
Soviets  oppose  such  links.  One  manifeetatlon 
of  the  Soviets'  attitude  Is  their  denunciation 
of  the  West's  attempts  to  "build  bridgee"  of 
tourism,  culture  and  trade  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

On  a  global  scale,  Russia's  reliance  on  force 
and  authoritarianism  hurts  its  role  as  s 
Communist  leader.  Partly  for  that  very  rea- 
son, the  movement's  fission  has  proved  to  be 
a  downright  political  advantage  to  many 
Communist  ps^les.  The  image  of  Commu- 
nism's being  run  by  an  alien  desp)otlsm  in 
Moscow  has  faded  to  a  great  extent  as  indi- 
vidual parties  have  become  more  independ- 
ent. The  French  party  for  years  cringed 
under  Socialist  Guy  Mollet's  indictment  that 
"the  Communists  are  not  of  the  Left  but  ol 
the  East";  by  asserting  a  moderate  amount 
of  independence,  the  French  Commvmlsti 
have  gained  a  new  respectability  In  PYench 
political  life.  The  Italian  party,  which  Is 
the  largest  E^iropean  Communist  Party  out- 
side the  East  bloc,  which  is  likely  to  share 
power  In  an  Italian  government  sooner  rather 
than  later,  stresses  its  Independence  of  the 
Soviet  way  of  doing  things.  Long  the  lepen 
of  Finnish  politics.  Communists  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  coalition  government  in  Hel- 
sinki. By  campaigning  on  an   independent 
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platform,  T"'<'*"  Oommunists  have  gained 
poww  through  free  elections;  they  now  head 
coalition  Cabinets  In  the  states  of  Keral 
and  West  Bengal.  One  reason  that  the  Oom- 
mimlsts  are  the  fastest-growing  political 
party  in  Japan  Is  that  they  refuse  to  Identify 
with  either  Peking  or  Moscow,  insisting  on 
the  priority  of  their  own  interests  over  those 
of  Buaala  and  China. 

Except  in  Southeast  Asia  and  parts  of 
Latin  America  and  West  Germany,  public 
fear  of  Conomunism  has  notlcea)>ly  declined. 
The  change  in  the  public  climate  offers  an 
opportunity  to  the  reformist  parties.  If  they 
actually  do  achieve  power  through  elections, 
the  test  for  the  reformists  will  be  to  show 
that  Communism  can  Indeed  be  the  liberat- 
ing, uplifting  force  that  Marx  envisioned 
and  not  the  tyranny  that  the  Soviets  and 
Chinese  made  it.  To  Judge  from  all  past  evi- 
dence, It  would  be  dangerous  and  foolhardy 
for  any  Western  voter  to  bet  his  liberty  in 
the  expectation  that  this  will  ever  happen. 
But  if  it  did,  would  Conununlsm  still  be 
Communism? 

LKGACT   or    MOSCOW 

In  a  way,  that  question  is  really  what  the 
Moscow  stimmit  is  all  about,  though  per- 
haps none  of  those  present  in  St.  George's 
Hall  would  frame  their  purpose  in  such  a 
transparent  way.  Certainly  not  Brezhnev, 
Kosygln  and  the  other  Russian  hosts.  Judg- 
ing by  the  initial  head-on  assault  against 
China,  they  have  cast  aside  the  promises 
made  to  many  of  the  delegations  and  are 
determined  to  wrench  from  the  parties  the 
long  sought  writ  of  excommunication  against 
Mao  Tse-tung.  It  seems  a  reckless  act,  and 
having  embarked  on  it,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  little  more  to  lose  by  also  demanding 
from  the  conference  an  endorsement  of  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine — and  gaining  expiation 
for  their  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

That,  too,  would  be  reckless,  for  on  neither 
China  nor  Czechoslovakia  are  the  Russians 
likely  to  have  their  way  at  the  conference. 
Communism  has  existed  too  long,  embraced 
too  many  diverse  peoples,  adapted  to  too 
many  local  needs  and  seen  too  many  second- 
and  third-generation  visions  for  the  mono- 
lith ever  to  be  reassembled  again.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  1917  Revolution  are  mu- 
tants, dedicated  to  making  Communism — 
their  Communism — safe  in  a  world  of  diver- 
sity. It  Is  disturbing  that  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  do  not  understand  that,  or  cannot 
accept  it.  In  demanding  that  the  parties  of 
the  world  fall  into  line,  they  are  virtually 
guaranteeing  that  the  legacy  of  Moscow,  1969, 
will  be  a  Communist  world  more  at  odds  than 
ever  before. 


CRANSTON  LEADS  SOFTBALL  CLUB 
TO  CRUSHING  DEFEAT 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

or  cALXFoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  sought  election  to  this  august  body,  I 
knew  well  that  being  a  U.S.  Senator 
would  be  an  arduous  task.  But  I  had  no 
concept  of  the  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenge until  my  staff  and  I  took  the  field 
last  week  in  our  first  Senate  softball 
game. 

The  details  of  this  inglorious  episode 
were  reported  by  an  erstwhile  sports  re- 
porter for  toe  McClatchy  newspapers, 
Michael  Green,  and  printed  in  the  Mo- 
desto Bee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
toe  story  printed  in  toe  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee, 

June  25,  1969) 

Cranston  Lxaos  Softball  Club  to 

CansHiNG  Defeat 

(By  Michael  Green) 

Washington. — Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D- 
Calif.,  whose  heroes  Include  Broadway  Joe 
Namath  ("What  a  blow  to  clean  living,"  he 
chortles)  led  bis  oflSce  softball  team  to  a 
crushing  loss  here  last  night. 

It  was  the  first  game  of  the  season  for 
Alan's  Angels.  It  was  very  nearly  the  last. 
They  were  whipped  12-3  In  seven  Innings  by 
F\ilbrlght's  Dissenters,  captained  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Democrat  who  heads  the  dissenters 
In  the  Senate  as  well. 

Cranstons'  team,  however,  claimed  a 
"moral  victory." 

"It  could  have  been  12-0,"  beamed  a 
shapely  secretary  who  had  graced  but 
scarcely  defended  second  base  for  the  Angels. 

"You  know,  Ted  Kennedy  flies  In  profes- 
sional baseball  players  from  Boston  for  these 
office  games,"  a  teammate  whispered.  "If  we 
could  Just  figure  out  how  he  gets  away  with 
it  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  staggering  loss,  Cr&nston  led 
his  team  with  "style".  He  showed  up  for  the 
game  an  hour  late.  That  was  saying  more 
than  for  the  rest  of  his  team,  most  of  whom 
showed  up  after  the  game  was  over — four 
tall,  muscular  figures  with  brawny  fc»«arm8 
and  one  short,  powerful  p>ress  secretary. 

Cranston  arrived  wearing  track  shoes. 

"I'm  really  a  long  distance  runner,"  he 
explained. 

"Your  late  I"  cried  Fulbright,  who  gra- 
ciously did  not  Invoke  a  vague  rule  that  a 
team  forfeits  If  Its  senator  falls  to  appear. 
He  dldnt  need  to. 

"We  carefully  followed  the  map  you  gave 
our  team,"  Cranston  said,  looking  like  a  man 
holding  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  Washington 
Monument  who  has  suddenly  become  older 
and  wiser. 

"Oh,  you  got  lost?"  Fulbright  cried,  his 
cocked  head  sporting  a  smile  of  delicious 
enjoyment.  "What's  the  matter,  you  dont 
know  your  way  around  yet,  boy?  You  been 
around  six  months  now  and  you  dont  know 
your  way  around  yet?  Eh?  Eh? 

Cranston  replied  with  a  calm,  deliberate 
stride  to  tl)e  batter's  box. 

"Easy  out!  Easy  outi"  Jeered  a  pimple- 
faced  stock  clerk  playing  shortstop  for  the 
Dissenters. 

The  pitcher  wound  up. 

"Hold  on  now,"  Fulbright  drawled.  Slowly, 
he  slipped  off  his  dark  blue  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Chairman  suit  coat  to  the  ad- 
miring murmurs  of  his  office  staff. 

They  broke  Into  cheers  as  he  donned  a 
blue  baseball  cap.  When  he  slowly  ambled 
out  to  the  mound  with  a  sort  of  salty,  con- 
temptuous swagger,  even  Cranston,  whose 
mind  had  wandered  to  pending  legislation 
in  Congress  during  the  long  wait  in  the 
batter's  box,  looked  up  and  took  notice. 

"Go,  Alan  I"  an  Angel  shouted. 

A  silence  fell  across  the  himiid  field.  The 
two  teams  waited  tensely,  sweltering  under 
the  gray,  overcast,  early-evening  sky. 

Fulbright  Bwiveled  slightly  and  lobbed  a 
high,  wide  pitch  lazily  past  the  batter's  box. 

Cranston  let  it  pass. 

His  team  cheered  wildly. 

Tliey  cheered  even  more  ecstattcally  when 
he  hit  an  unimpressive  ground  ball  that 
bounced  throtigh  the  waiting  arms  of  the 
first  baseman,  good  for  a  two-base  hit. 

But  the  other  Angel  batters  weren't  up  to 
Cranston's  perfcomance.  The  wily  F^ilbright 
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licked  his  lips  and  swallowed  them  in  a 
shut-out. 

"You're  losing,"  he  informed  Cranston 
when  the  score  stood  at  9-3. 

Cranston  nodded.  He  decided  to  get  in 
some  running  practice  for  a  track  meet  he's 
entering  in  Ban  Diego  on  the  4th  of  July 
weekend.  As  his  team  lost  another  inning, 
his  tiny  figure  could  be  seen  Jogging  away 
from  the  field  In  the  distance.  By  the  time 
he  Jogged  back.  It  was  all  over. 

Fulbright  led  his  victorious  team  off  the 
field  to  a  celebration  dinner  at  the  Hawk 
and  Dove  restaurant. 

Cranston,  taking  off  his  track  shoes  and 
laughing,  expansively,  shouted  to  his  team, 
"Nobody  goes  home  before  dark  I  Practlcel 
Practice  I  Practlcel 

What  style. 

What  a  blow  to  clean  living. 


EDUARDO  MONDLANE:   A  MARTYR 
FOR  MOZAMBIQUE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2, 1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  struggle 
for  human  liberty  and  freedom  is  far  big- 
ger than  any  one  man.  Yet,  throughout 
history,  individuals  have  emerged  who 
so  passionately  brought  the  human 
spirit  to  that  struggle  that  their  names 
have  become  synonymous  with  freedom 
itself.  To  over  30  million  politically  ex- 
ploited Africans  in  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa,  Eduardo 
Mondlane  was  such  a  man. 

Bom  toe  son  of  a  Tonga  tribal  chief 
in  toe  remote  bush  coimtry  of  Mozam- 
bique, Mondlane  rose  to  academic 
heights  in  toe  United  States  earning  a 
B.A.  from  Oberlin  College  and  an  MA. 
and  Ph.  D.  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. He  became  a  brilliant  United  Na- 
tions spokesman  and  leader  before  re- 
turning to  his  own  homeland  to  lead 
toe  heroic,  though  still  incomplete,  strug- 
gle for  his  people's  liberation.  It  was  wlto 
a  sense  of  shock  and  irreparable  loss  that 
the  world  learned  of  his  assassination 
earlier  this  year. 

We  in  this  coimtry  are  all  too  aware 
of  toe  senselessness  and  inhimianlty  of 
the  politics  of  violence.  But,  as  Robert 
Kermedy  reminded  us  after  toe  world 
lost  Martin  Lutoer  King : 

No  martyr's  cause  has  ever  been  stilled  by 
his  assasaln's  bullet. 

And  so  it  is  with  Eduardo  Mondlane. 
Though  his  own  contributions  and  his 
own    humanity    are    irreplaceable,    the 
struggle  he  so  nobly  led  goes  ever  on.  / 
It  is  wlto  great  admiration  for  a  great 
human  adventurer  that  I  submit  for  in- 
sertion into  the  Record  the  following 
article  on  Eduardo  Mondlane  from  toe 
March/April  issue  of  Africa  Report: 
A  MAKrm  FOR  Mozambique 
(By  John  A.  Marcum) 

At  age  10,  Eduardo  Mondlane  was  still  an 
unschooled  goat  herder  in  the  remote  bush 
country  of  Mozambique's  Limpopo  Valley. 
Some  32  years  later,  by  then  an  internation- 
ally reepected  educator.  Dr.  Mondlane  took 
the  Improbable  step  of  renouncing  the  ease 
and  sectirity  of  an  academic  career  in  the 
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United  States  for  the  risks  and  rigors  of  lead- 
ership In  an  African  revolution.  A  sunny, 
didactic  man  who  relished  intellectual  de- 
bate, be  decided  to  put  his  booming  voice 
and  Irrepressible  energy  Into  organizing  a 
political  and  military  struggle  for  the  In- 
dependence of  his  homeland.  Just  how  suc- 
cessful he  made  the  difficult  transition  from 
professor  of  anthropology  to  revolutionary 
may  now  be  deduced  from  the  chill  words 
of  the  Financial  Times'  commentary  on  Por- 
tuguese reactions  to  his  assassination  In  Dar 
es  Salaam  on  February  3:  "That  Lisbon  Is 
overjoyed  by  Mondlane's  death  Is  an  under- 
statement." 

Eduardo  had  known  for  a  long  time  that 
he  was  a  likely  target  for  assassination.  The 
July  1066  murder  In  Zambia  of  Jaime  Slg- 
auke,  another  top  official  of  the  Prente  de 
Llbertac&o   de   Mocamblque    (Frellmo),    had 
been  Interpreted  by  the  Frellmo  leadership 
as  a  signal  that  liberation  movements  with 
only  thin  layers  of  educated  leadership  could 
be  emasculated  by  assassination.  Writing  of 
Slgauke's    murder    reportedly    by    a    Portu- 
guese "friend'") .  John  de  St.  Jarre  of  The  Ob- 
server (London)   had  concluded:  "The  kill- 
ing was  a  salutary  lesson  to  Frellmo  and,  I 
believe,  the  first  time  that  the  Portuguese 
hava-  resorted    to    anything    as    daring    tmd 
-    coUUblooded  as  this.  It  Is  a  measure  of  how 
seriously  they  afe  taking  Frellmo  these  days: 
the  movement  evidently  now  warrants  Gen- 
eral Oelgado-type  operations — political  kill- 
ings by  Portuguese  agents  In  foreign  coun- 
tries." More  recently,  Just  six  weeks  before 
Mondlane's  death,  Preltmo's  deputy  military 
commander,    Samuel    ECankombe,    was   shot 
dead  by  an  unidentified  assassin  near  Tan- 
zania's southern  port  of  Mtwara.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  somber  Indirect  warnings,  Mon- 
lane  received  regular  and  direct  threats  to 
his  own  life  from  a  variety  of  sources,  Afri- 
can as  well  as  Portuguese.  The  recognized 
need  for  maximum  security  precautions  con- 
flicted, however,  with  a  naturally  open  life 
style  that  made  him  a  tragically  easy  target. 
Bom  on  June  20,  1920,  Eduardo  Chlvambo 
Mondlane  was  the  son  of  a  Tonga  chief  and 
the  sole  member  of  his  large  family  to  receive 
a  primary  education.  This  he  owed  to  the 
vision  of  a  "very  determined  and  persistent" 
mother.    (See   "Conversation   with   Eduardo 
Mondlane,"  by  Helen  Kitchen.  Africa  Report. 
November    1967,    p.    31.)     Once    launched, 
Eduardo  took  advantage  of  every  possibility 
available  to  him  to  extend  his  educational 
experience.  The  colonial  school  system  was 
European-oriented  and  offered  little  scope  for 
a  bright  African,  so  he  moved  through  the 
open  doors  of  a  series  of  Protestant  Institu- 
tions: a  Swiss  primary  school,  an  American 
Methodist    agricultural    school     (where    he 
learned  English ) ,  and  then  a  Swiss  second- 
ary school  In  South   Africa's  Transvaal.   In 
1948,    he    was    admitted    to    Wltwatersrand 
University  In  Johannesburg — the  first  Afri- 
can from  Mozambique  to  enter  a  South  Af- 
rican university.  This  was  one  of  many  pio- 
neer undertakings  In  his  lifetime  that  would 
bring   him   Into    direct   confrontation   with 
soclo-poUtlcal  forces  hostile  to  his  ambition 
and  effervescence. 

In  1949,  some  15  days  before  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  Mond- 
lane was  found  to  be  an  unwanted  "foreign 
native"  In  a  white  university,  and  his  stu- 
dent permit  was  cancelled.  Returned  to 
Lourenco  Marques  In  Mozambique,  he  was 
promptly  arrested  and  Interrogated  because 
of  his  role  there  In  the  organization  of  a  local 
student  group  (Nucleo  dos  E>tudantee  de 
Mocamblque)  critical  of  Portuguese  colonial 
and  racial  policies.  In  Jiine  1950,  however,  the 
authorities  allowed  him  to  go  to  Portugual  to 
enter  the  University  of  Lisbon  on  a  scholar- 
ship arranged  through  Protestant  channels 
and  the  Phelps  Stokes  Frmd  In  New  Tork 

After  a  year  of  harassment  by  the 
Pc^ugueee  secret  police  (PIDB)  In  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  one  of  some  26  AfMcans  in  the 
university's   student   body   of   about   3,000, 
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Mondlane  asked  that  his  scholarship  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  He  entered 
Oberlln  College  in  Ohio  In  September  1961, 
at  age  31.  Supplementing  his  scholarship  by 
stimmer  work,  he  thrived  academically  In 
his  characteristic  manner,  received  hla  BA 
from  Oberlln  in  1953,  and  went  on  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  sociology  and  anthropology  un- 
der the  late  Professor  Melville  Herskovlts  at 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  earned 
both  an  MA  and  a  PhD.  The  significance  of 
these  achievements  may  be  better  appre- 
ciated If  It  is  recalled  that  as  few  as  10  of  the 
nearly  six  mlUlon  Africans  In  Mozambique 
In  1956  were  attending  academic  high  schools 
(liceus) ,  and  slightly  more  than  200  were  en- 
rolled In  technical  schools  and  seminaries. 
In  1957,  as  he  was  preparing  his  doctoral 
dlssertlon  on  "Role  Conflict  In  Intergroup 
Relations,"  Mondlane  Joined  the  secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  member  of  the 
research  section  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
While  working  for  the  United  Nations,  he 
later  recounted,  he  turned  down  various  of- 
fers of  academic  positions  in  Portugal,  be- 
cause he  considered  these  offers  to  be  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  remove  him  from  the 
East  River's  den  of  anti-colonialism. 

In  early  1961,  Eduardo  went  to  Africa  as 
part  of  a  United  Nations  team  that  super- 
vised a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  future  of 
the  British  Cameroons.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  legitimate  presence  In  Africa  and  bis 
status  as  a  United  Nations  employee,  Mond- 
lane took  his  American  wife,  Janet,  to  visit 
Mozambique — his  last  "legal"  entry  Into  the 
country.  He  later  recalled  the  welcome  be 
received  after  an  11-year  absence:  "As  hard 
as  they  tried,  the  police  could  not  keep  the 
people  from  me,  thousands  of  people  asked 
me  to  organize  a  national  movement.  I  was 
well  icnown  because  of  my  education,  my 
time  In  Jail,  my  UN  Job,  and,  I  suppose, 
because  I  had  married  a  white  woman." 

The  year  1961  was  a  heady  one  for  Africa, 
and  Mondlane  was  caught  up  In  the  new 
sense  of  urgency.  A  series  of  violent  encoiin- 
ters  earlier  In  the  year  has  marked  the  official 
beginning  of  a  state  of  rebellion  in  Angola, 
the  huge  Portuguese  colonial  holding  In  the 
Western  side  of  the  continent.  When  Tangan- 
yika's independence  In  December  made 
physical  access  to  northern  Mozambique 
possible.  Mondlane's  Intermediate  step  was 
to  resign  from  the  UN  and  take  a  politically 
permissive  post  teaching  In  the  East  African 
program  at  Syracuse  University.  From  this 
base,  he  lectured  to  university,  church  and 
other  groups  throughout  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  Portuguese  colonialism.  In 
June  1962,  be  took  the  final  plimge  and 
fiew  to  Dar  es  Salaam,  where  he  worked  to 
bring  fractious  groups  of  Mozamblcan  na- 
tionalists Into  a  single  liberation  front.  He 
was  promptly  named  president  of  the  result- 
ing Frente  de  Liberta^ao  de  Mozambique. 

While  working  at  the  United  Nations, 
Mondlane  had  cooperated  with  American 
Protestants  and  other  groups  and  private  in- 
dividuals to  funnel  scholarship  funds  to 
African  students  in  Mozambique  who  wanted 
to  attend  secondary  schools.  Similarly,  be 
made  education  one  of  the  priority  concerns 
of  Frellmo,  having  created  a  Mozamblqus 
Institute  in  Dar  es  Salaam  to  receive  refugee 
students,  obtain  scholarships,  and  ultimately 
to  develop  a  new  Mozambique  primary  and 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Meanwhile,  In 
the  face  of  Portugal's  intransigence  on  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  Frellmo  be- 
gan sending  volunteers  for  military  training 
to  Algeria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as 
well  as  to  camps  within  Tanzania.  By  Sep- 
tember 1964,  a  small  cadre  of  250  trained  men 
was  ready  to  launch  initial  guerrilla  opera- 
tions in  the  north. 

In  the  beginning,  Mondlane  was  hopeful 
of  getting  American  assistance  In  persuading 
Portugal  to  grant  self-government  to  Mozam- 
bique. He  found  a  particularly  sym- 
pathetic listener  In  Attorney  Oeneral  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  The  United  States  should  real- 
Utlcally  accept,  Mondlane  told  the  late  Pres- 
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Ident's  brother,  that  Portuguese  nile  In  Africa 
was  bound  to  collapse.  'The  needs  of  the 
liberation  forces  are  many,"  he  told  Kennedy, 
"but  none  is  so  great  as  a  change  In  United 
States  policy  toward  Portuguese  colonialism. 
Friends  of  freedom  and  democracy  through- 
out the  world  cannot  comprehend  why  the 
United  States  does  not  move  to  the  forefront 
In  this  struggle  for  freedom.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable to  us  that  the  United  States  must 
remain  silent  and  secretive  to  placate 
Portugal." 

Even  before  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
death,  however,  Washington  bad  given  in  to 
what  Mondlane  (and  also  Theodore  Soren- 
sen)  subsequently  termed  "diplomatic  black- 
mall."  When  Lisbon  threatened  to  deny  the 
United  States  use  of  air  and  naval  bases  in 
the  Azores,  they  pointed  out,  Washington 
changed  its  censorious  tone,  declined  to  vote 
with  African  and  Asian  states  In  support  or 
a  proposed  UN  arms  embargo  designed  to 
force  Lisbon  to  negotiate  with  African 
nationalists,  and  continued  to  provide  mili- 
tary Eissistance  to  Portugal  under  the  terms 
of  Its  NATO  conamltments.  Private  American 
support  for  Mondlane's  cause  also  proved  to 
be  vulnerable  to  Lisbon's  displeasure.  In  late 
1964,  the  Portuguese  subsidiary  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Pord-Lusltanla,  announced 
in  Lisbon  that  the  Ford  Foundation  had 
promised  to  consult  the  Salazar  government 
on  future  grants  relating  to  Portuguese 
Africa;  subsequently,  the  foimdatlon  vrtth- 
drew  Its  financial  support  of  the  Mozambique 
Institute.  (Some  of  the  costs  of  this  project 
were  taken  over  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  In  Geneva.) 

Although  Mondlane  stridently  denounced 
American  and  NATO  ties  with  Portugal  in 
striving  to  protect  his  own  revolutionary 
credibility,  American  journalists  persistently 
embarrassed  him  within  his  own  movement 
by  describing  him  as  a  staunchly  pro-Ameri- 
can "moderate"  living  In  a  luxurious  villa  (it 
was  not)  In  Dar  es  Salaam.  Equally  slmplls- 
tlcally,  they  portrayed  Frellmo  Vice-President 
una  T.  Somango,  a  former  Protestant  minis- 
ter from  Belra,  as  "pro-Chinese,"  and  party 
foreign  secretary  MarceUno  dos  Santos  as 
"pro-Soviet."  A  prees  bent  upon  analyzing 
everything  in  terms  of  attitudes  toward  or 
alliances  with  communist  powers  failed  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  these  three  m'^n 
could  be  working  together  as  a  team  both 
"loyal"  and  plausible  in  the  African  context, 
subordinating  Ideological  and  personal  dif- 
ferences to  the  overriding  goal  of  national 
Independence. 

In  spite  of  the  American  albatross,  Mond- 
lane managed  to  survive  the  intrigues  of  ex- 
ile politics  and  retained  party  leadership 
until  his  death.  Under  his  presidency,  Fre- 
llmo was  built  Into  a  solid.  If  heterogeneous, 
organization.  With  funds  and  training  from 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity's  Libera- 
tion Committee  as  well  as  from  Soviet,  Chi- 
nese, and  Scan  Clin  avian  sources,  the  party's 
political  and  military  appiu-atus  expanded 
rapidly.  By  early  1969.  several  thousand  guer- 
rillas were  operating  In  wide  areas  of  north- 
em  Mozambique  and  had  entered  the  Tete 
district,  not  far  from  the  Cabora  Bassa  site 
where  a  huge  hydroelectric  and  Irrigation 
dam  Is  to  be  built  on  the  Zambezi  River.  Tan- 
zania remained  a  firm  friend  to  Mondlane 
and  host  to  Frellmo 's  exiled  leadership.  And 
with  the  new,  more  temperate,  if  not  more 
liberal  Lisbon  government  of  Marcello  Cae- 
tano  succeeding  that  of  the  stricken  strong- 
man, Antdnlo  Salazar,  Eduardo  was  able  to 
greet  1969  with  even  more  than  his  normal 
measure  of  optimism. 

Four  years  after  fighting  had  begim,  how- 
ever, Mondlane  could  not  and  did  not  prom- 
ise that  victory  was  within  sight.  Instead,  he 
talked  to  Frellmo  cadres  of  a  prolonged,  costly 
campaign  of  political  education  and  guer- 
rilla Insurgency  against  numerically  and 
technically  superior  Portuguese  forces.  The 
resulting  frustration  and  impatience  devel- 
oped into  an  open  challenge  to  his  policies 
early  in  1968,  under  the  leadership  of  a  mlU- 
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tant  and  bitter  African  priest  who  bad  es- 
caped from  central  Mozambique  the  previous 
year.  Father  Mateus  Gwenjere  tended  to 
identify  all  Portuguese  (whites)  with  col- 
onial repression  and  took  strong  exception  to 
Frellmo's  policy  of  multlracialism — a  policy 
which  permitted  mulattoes  and  Ooans  to 
assume  positions  of  party  leadership  and  even 
tolerated  antl-Salazarlst  Portuguese  in  teach- 
ing positions  at  the  Mozambique  Institute. 
Influenced  by  Gwenjere — and,  according  to 
some  reports,  by  a  desire  to  avoid  a  stint  of 
obligatory  military  service — students  at  the 
Mozambique  Institute  went  on  strike  In 
March  1968.  Frellmo  had  to  close  down  the 
Institute,  and  the  Tanzanlan  Government 
expelled  from  the  country  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean teachers  on  the  staff.  In  May,  an  attack 
by  some  20  dissidents  on  party  headquarters 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  official  and  In- 
tervention by  Tanzanlan  police. 

Despite  these  manifestations  of  dlssi- 
dence,  Eduardo  Mondlane  was  re-elected  to 
the  presidency  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
at  a  party  congress  held  with  rather  spec- 
tacular advance  publicity  inside  the  Niassa 
district  of  northern  Mozambique  In  July. 
Attended  and  reported  by  outside  observers. 
Including  the  widely  published  British  writer 
Basil  Davidson,  the  congress  gave  a  new 
luster  of  revolutionary  legitimacy  to  Frellmo. 
It  also  worried  the  Portuguese,  who  report- 
edly discovered  (and  bombed)  the  site  of 
the  congress  only  after  it  had  been  safely 
adjourned. 

The  assassination  of  Mondlane  deprived 
Frellmo  of  a  leader  who  could  work  across 
ideological,  racial,  and  regional  lines  and 
command  a  broad  range  of  support  among 
Mozambique  nationalists.  Frellmo  lost  a 
leader  who  enjoyed  the  vital  confidence  of 
Tanzania's  President  Julius  Nyerere  and  who 
gave  to  the  Mozambique  revolution  a  na- 
tionalist Image  that  no  amount  of  rhetoric 
from  Lisbon  could  transform  into  commu- 
nist conspiracy.  And  Mondlane's  pioneering 
role  in  education  and  International  politics 
gave  him  a  prestige  throughout  the  world 
that  no  successor  could  soon  match. 

Without  prejudging  the  results  of  Inquiries 
underway,  a  few  assessments  and  predictions 
seem  warranted.  First,  Mondlane's  death  will 
resolve  nothing.  African  Insurgency  is  likely 
to  continue  as  long  as  Lisbon  denies  Africans 
self-rule.  And  new  leadership  will  emerge, 
whether  that  of  a  veteran  nationalist  such  as 
acting  president  Urla  Simango  or  new  per- 
sonalities throvtrn  up  by  the  growing  ranks 
of  youthful,  educated  party  militants.  Sec- 
ond, If  the  investigations  do  not  succeed  In 
establishing  responsibility  for  the  murder, 
debilitating  suspicions  and  morale  problems 
are  likely  to  complicate  the  issue  of  political 
succession  and  party  cohesion.  If  a  power 
struggle  should  develop  reflecting  Slno- 
Sovlet  competition  for  Influence  In  southern 
Africa,  Prel  Imo  could  be  seriously  weakened. 
Third,  the  assassination  Is  likely  to  have 
more  than  a  passing  effect  in  both  Tan- 
zania and  Zambia.  These  two  states  are  host 
to  a  wide  assortment  of  liberation  movements 
whose  internecine  quarrel  or  propensity  to 
provoke  retaliatory  acts  by  nettled  white 
regimes  In  southern  Africa  are  creating  a 
growing  threat  to  local  security.  The  bomb 
that  ended  Mondlane's  life  might  just  as 
easily  have  exploded  In  the  biistling  Chinese 
restaurant  where  he  frequently  expounded. 
argued,  and  laughed  over  lunch  with  friends, 
journalists,  and  colleagues  as  In  the  private 
residence  where  he  regularly  sought  a  quiet 
place  to  deal  with  nagging  piles  of  paper- 
work and  correspondence. 

Whoever  took  Mondlane's  life,  the  only 
obvious  beneficiaries  from  the  murder  are 
the  Portuguese  and  their  Rhodeslan  and 
South  African  allies.  The  effect  upon  African 
nationalists  Inside  Mozambique  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  demoralizing,  at  least 
in  the  short  term.  And  with  Mondlane  gone, 
it  is  now  even  less  likely  than  before  that 
the  new  administration  of  President  Nixon 
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win  develop  a  policy  more  congenial  to  the 
alms  of  southern  African  nationalists. 

Without  the  traumatizing  experience  of  a 
televised  funeral  to  set  forth  the  man  and 
bis  cause,  few  Americans  could  be  expected 
to  recognize  the  meaning  for  them  of  this 
tragic  death  in  distant  East  Africa.  Yet  Just 
as  Martin  Luther  King  represented  a  fragile 
and  beleaguered  bridge  between  blacks  and 
whites  vrlthin  America,  Eduardo  Mondlane 
constituted  an  Irreplaceable  link  between 
African  nationalists  and  those  Americans 
who  wished  to  avoid  total  rupture  with  the 
revolutionary  leadership  of  over  30  million 
white-ruled  Africans  In  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa. 

When  the  American  Ambassador  to  Portu- 
gal, Admiral  George  Anderson,  visited  An- 
gola and  Mozambique  in  1964  and  praised 
Portuguese  colonial  achievements,  Mondlane 
Issued  a  rueful  warning  from  Dar  es  Salaam. 
He  said  that  the  admiral's  remarks  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  United  States  "cannot 
identify  Itself  with  our  Ideals  for  self-deter- 
mination and  independence."  Mozambique 
nationalists  might  thus  assume,  he  mused, 
that  "when  our  people  finally  rise  to  take  up 
arms  against  Portuguese  Imperialism,  the 
United  States  of  America,  like  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  will  Intervene  against  us  in 
support  of  Portugal."  In  so  predicting,  he 
probably  hoped  to  dissuade.  It  remains  for 
those  Americans  who  fear  his  prophecy,  but 
wish  to  honor  his  life,  to  prove  him  wrong. 
If  efforts  to  change  American  policy  are 
doomed  to  fall,  perhapw  all  that  is  left  for 
those  who  respected  Dr.  Mondlane  and  his 
cause  is  to  work  to  prepare  the  American 
public  to  expect,  iinderstand,  and  live  with 
the  massive  hostility  of  southern  Africans 
that  can  be  the  only  logical  result  of  pro- 
tracted American  military,  economic,  and 
technological  support  for  an  oppressive 
status  quo. 


TWO  GREAT  LABOR  LEADERS.  TWO 
GREAT  AMERICANS:  ROY  SIEMIL- 
LER  AND  MATTHEW  DeMORE  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MACHINISTS  AND  AERO- 
SPACE WORKERS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Saturday  night,  June  28,  1969,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers  paid  tribute  to 
two  men  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  workingman 
In  America — ^Roy  Siemiller  and  Matthew 
DeMore. 

The  tribute  was  paid  as  Mr.  Siemiller 
retired  as  International  president  of  the 
Machinists  and  Mr.  DeMore  retired  as 
general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  lAM, 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  im- 
portant trade  unions. 

The  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  SiemlUer  and  Mr. 
DeMore  has  grown  to  include  over  1  mil- 
lion workers.  It  is  a  large  union  and  it 
is  a  fast-growing  union,  for  Its  member- 
ship extends  into  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced technological  industries  In  the 
Nation.  And  these  are  some  of  our  fast- 
est-growing industries. 

During  the  4  years  Mr.  Siemiller  served 
as  president  of  the  machinists,  he  very 
ably  represented  the  members  and  dem- 
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onstrated  time  and  time  again  his  ability 
as  the  advocate  for  their  causes.  Mr. 
Siemiller  stood  firm  against  many  pres- 
sures in  order  to  secure  for  the  members 
of  the  lAM  increased  security  and  better 
working  conditions. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  lot  of 
members  of  his  own  union,  Mr.  Siemiller, 
like  many  other  great  union  leaders  of 
this  Nation,  supported  and  actively 
worked  for  programs  and  legislation  to 
improve  the  life  of  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged, the  elderly. 

Mr.  Siemiller's  actions  demonstrated 
once  again  that  as  the  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  working  men  and 
women  improve,  as  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  needy  improves,  the  Nation  is 
strengthened  and  every  American  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  DeMore  has  been  a  strong  right 
arm  for  Mr.  Siemiller  these  past  years. 
He  has  worked  to  strengthen  the  lAM, 
to  make  it  a  greater  force  in  the  trade 
union  councils,  not  just  of  America,  but 
of  the  world.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  aiding  in  the  growing  prominence  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  devotion  of  these  two  gentle- 
men to  helping  their  fellowman  is  in 
their  plans  for  retirement. 

Retirement  for  Mr.  Siemiller  and  Mr. 
DeMore  will  be  time  to  continue  to  work 
for  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  Siemiller  will  serve  as  the  liaison 
man  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen. Mr.  DeMore  is  now  serving  as 
vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  of  the  banquet 
along  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paul 
Bumsky,  lAM  Grand  Lodge  representa- 
tive, and  of  William  W.  Winplsinger, 
general  vice  president  of  the  lAM,  made 
at  the  retirement  banquet  for  Mr.  Roy 
Siemiller  and  Mr.  Matthew  DeMore  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P.  L.  (ROT)  SiEMiiXEB,  International  Presi- 
dent 1965-1969,  AND  Matthew  DeMose, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  1965-1969 — 
A  TRnsuTE  From  the  International  Asso- 
ciation OP  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers  AFL-CIO,  June  28,  1969,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

PROGRAM 

Presiding:  Floyd  E.  Smith.  International 
President-Elect. 

Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  Hlgglns, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

The  National  Anthems — "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  and  "Oh  Canada":  Barbara 
Noel. 

Music :  Gene  Donatl. 

Remarks:  William  W.  Winplsinger.  General 
Vice  President;  Paul  J.  Bumsky,  Grand  Lodge 
Representative. 

Address:  I.  W.  Abel.  President.  United  Steel- 
worlcers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 

Presentations:  L.  Hobs  Mathews.  General 
Vice  President. 

Responses:  Matthew  DeMore.  General  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; P.  L.  SiemlUer,  Interna- 
tional President. 

Benediction:  Rev.  W.  Gerald  Fllnn.  Grartd 
Lodge  Representative. 

Dancing  untU  12:30. 
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K1>*«Ka   BT    PATTL   STTXNSKT 

On  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Machlnista  Build- 
ing— In  a  small  lobby  outside  the  Executive 
Council  Room — there  are  pictures  of  the  men 
who  have  served  as  International  Presidents 
of  the  Machinists  Union  since  1888. 

There  Is  old  Tom  Talbot — the  founding 
father — with  his  full  and  luxurious  beard  and 
his  eyes  stem  with  strength  and  character. 

There  ia  James  J.  Creamer  and  John 
OT)ay — the  penonlfleatlon  of  1890'8  propri- 
ety— flowing  mvistaches  and  all. 

There  Is  big  Jim  O'Connell — plain,  proud 
and  practical — the  man  who  gave  the  Ma- 
oblnlAta  Union  Its  early  tradition  of  bread 
and  butter  tinlonism. 

There  la  William  Johnston — bald,  eagle- 
eyed  and  Imbued  with  the  Idealism  of  grass 
roots  populism. 

There  Is  Arthur  Wharton — who  somehow 

m&naged  to  hold  our  union  together  through 

the  worst  depression  In  our  nation's  history. 

There  Is  Harvey  Brown — who  many  people 

still  remember  as  one  of  the  toughest,  stub- 

bomest,  and  stormiest  characters  of  his  time. 

There  Is  Al  Hayes — who  was  President  for 

16  yeefs — who  not  only  led  our  union  with 

rare    eloquence    and    Inspiration — but   who 

.  play,f9ll  a  key  role  In  bringing  about  greater 

,  ualflgfttion  and  higher  standards  of  ethical 

conduct  in  the  American  labor  movement. 

These  are  the  men  who  led  our  union — 

through  good  times  and  bad — In  the  years 

of  the  past. 

Each  of  these  men  left  their  own  Indelible 
mark — their  own  Imprint  of  character  and 
personality  on  this  unique  organization  that 
la  known  today  as  the  Internatlozial  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers. 
Each  was  a  working  man — a  man  who  rose 
from  the  ranks  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
character  and  the  breadth  of  hU  own  ability. 
Each  had  something  to  bring. 
Each  had  something  to  give. 
Some  were  more  successful  than  oithers  but 
it   can  fairly  be  said   that  none   gave  the 
ICachlnlsts  Union  less  than  the  beet  that 
was  in  them. 

Aiul  because  they  did,  each  is  rightfully 
bonored  In  tbe  umals  of  our  orga- 
nisation. 

Tonight  we  are  here  because  we  are  pre- 
paring to  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  pages 
of  the  Machinists  Union. 

In  about  48  hours  a  new  International 
President  and  a  new  General  Secretary- 
Treasvirer  will  be  sworn  in  and  the  incum- 
bents, Boy  Slemlller  and  Matt  DeMore,  will 
become — like  those  who  have  gone  before 
them — a  part  of  our  union's  history. 

Like  all  the  others  who  have  gone  before 
they  too  will  leave  a  legacy  to  those  who 
follow. 

Four  years  ago — when  Boy  SlenUIler  stood 
ii^ere  Floyd  Smith  now  stands — he  knew 
he  would  have  but  one  term  to  serve  as  In- 
ternational President. 

After  17  years  as  a  general  vice  president — 
preceded  by  10  years  as  a  grand  lodge  repre- 
sentative he  came  to  the  International  Pres- 
idency In   the  twilight  of  his  career. 

This  meant  that  he  had  to  move  fast — 
that  he  had  to  preside  over  what  be  called 
"An  administration  In  a  hurry." 

At  a  time  when  most  men  are  beginning 
to  slow  down  Boy  Slemlller  went  into  hl^ 
speed. 

The  years  of  his  administration — the  four 
years  that  will  be  known  in  the  records  of 
our  imion  as  the  Slemlller  years — have  been 
ae  fast,  furious,  and  frantic  ae  any  other 
four  years  in  our  history. 

They  have  been  years  In  which  the  Fight- 
ing Machinists  have  more  than  lived  up  to 
this  time-honored  name. 

Aa  the  nationally  syndicated  labor  col- 
umnist, Victor  Bleeel,  has  pointed  out.  Boy 
Slemlller  has  led  more  dramatic  and  sig- 
nificant strikes  In  four  years  than  John  L. 
Lewis  did  in  a  decade. 
A»  ft  reralt  of  his  mllltance  Boy  has  be- 
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come  what  is  known  as  a  "controversial 
figure." 

He  has  made  a  lot  of  people  mad. 

He  has  Infuriated  management,  frustrated 
cabinet  members,  aggravated  senators,  en- 
raged congressmen  and  irritated  Presidents. 

After  four  years  of  public  scrutiny  he  la 
still  a  puzzle  to  the  press. 

They  don't  quite  know  how  to  characterize 
him. 

While  one  reporter  says  he  is  "rough-cut 
and  soft-spoken"  another  says  he  is  "blunt 
and  outspoken." 

Time  Magazine  says  he  la  "Craggy  .  .  . 
and  steel-hard"  but  the  Washington  Neva 
says  he  is  "Tall  and  well-dressed." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  he  "Is  as 
subtle  as  a  bass  dr\mi"  but  Life  Magazine 
says,  "He  is  Just  a  straight  ahead  guy." 

Whatever  the  press  may  say — or  others 
may  think— one  rather  astute  commentator 
has  noted — and  I  quote — "His  members  love 
lUm — for  he  is  the  dynamic  symbol  of  their 
kind  of  trade  unionism."   Unquote. 

It  Isn't  surprising  that  Roy  Slemlller  ac- 
curately reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  work- 
ing people. 

In  his  heart  he  has  never  forgotten  the 
long  Journey  he  had  to  travel  from  a  dirt 
farm  in  Gothenberg,  Nebraska  to  the  iOth 
floor  of  the  Machinists  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

He  has  never  forgotten  what  it  is  like  for 
a  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 

When  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  he 
was  out  earning  his  own  way  In  life. 

He  has  never  forgotten  the  hard  years — 
the  years  he  knocked  about  as  a  news  boy, 
bowling  pin  setter,  shoe  shine  boy,  and  mes- 
senger boy. 

Neither  has  he  forgotten  when  he — as  a 
young  machinist  apprentice — had  to  work 
nine  hours  a  day  for  11  cents  an  hoiu*. 

And  out  oif  these  memories  has  come  this 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  union 
cause. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  adequately  and  accurately 
Bvan  up  the  contributions  and  the  career  of 
a  man  as  complex  as  Roy  Slemlller. 

Recently,  however,  the  Institute  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining  and  Group  Relations  did 
about  as  well  as  anyone  could. 

In  recognition  of  Roy's  long  service  In  the 
labor  movement  they  presented  him  with  a 
special  citation. 

And  since  I  think  it  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate I  would  like  to  read  it. 

In  the  words  of  the  Institute  "Paul  Leroy 
Slemlller  is  a  man  who; 

"Has  given  a  life  of  unstinting  service  to 
the  American  labor  movement  and  thereby 
the  American  people; 

"Has  advanced  the  cause  of  working  peo- 
ple everywhere  with  unswerving  dedication; 

"Has  proven  himself  the  devoted  servant 
and  leader  of  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers; 

"Has  proven  himself  worthy  in  every  crisis 
of  the  trust  these  workers  have  reposed  In 
him; 

"Has  been  a  living  example  of  courage  and 
probity  for  the  American  labor  movement 
and  labor  throughout  the  world; 

"Has  by  his  life's  work  made  collective 
bargaining  a  firmer  bulwark  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  democracy." 

That  Is  the  citation  of  the  Institute  of 
Collective  Bargaining  and  Group  Relations. 

Roy  Slemlller  has  received  many  honors 
and  awards  in  his  Ufe. 

But  I  have  read  this  particiUar  citation 
because  I  think  It  is  an  especially  apt  de- 
scription of  the  legacy  he  leaves  to  his  union 
and  his  ootmtry. 

For  the  Machinists  Union  the  Slemlller 
years  are  drawing  to  a  cloee. 

But  for  Boy  SlemUler  himself  the  years  of 
action  and  enjoyment  are  far  from  over. 

In  fact  as  Boy  gets  ready  to  close  the  book 
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on  his  career  in  the  lAM  he  is  already  pre- 
paring to  open  a  new  chapter  in  a  new  book. 

At  the  personal  request  of  George  Meany 
he  is  going  to  serve  as  the  AFI/-CIO's  liaison 
man  to  the  JOBS  Program  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Busineea. 

Though  we  might  think  that  his  years  of 
service  have  ecvned  him  a  right  to  rest  and 
relax  Boy  is  like  an  old  fire  hone  who  smells 
smoke. 

He  sees  before  him  a  new  challenge — and  a 
new  opportunity. 

So  it  doesn't  look  like  there  is  going  to 
be  any  rocking  chair  or  sunset  years  in  Boy  s 
future — at  least  not  for  quite  a  while. 

But  wherever  Boy  Slemiller  goes — what- 
ever he  does — he  will  carry  with  him  the  af- 
fection, the  respect,  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
million  lAM  members. 

No  man  deserves  It  more. 

No  man  could  toish  for  more. 

REMAKKS     BT      WnXIAM      W.     Vt^INPISINGIS 

On  the  6th  of  April  in  the  year  1003  in  the 
section  of  east  side  Cleveland,  known  ai 
"Little  Italy"  a  child  was  bom  to  Domenlco 
and  Carmela  DeMore.  He  was  the  fourth  of 
their  eight  children  and  it  Is  recorded  that 
he  was  bom  with  a  full  head  of  hair  and  a 
fat  Uttle  belly. 

They  named  him  Matteo.  And  it  was 
agreed  by  all  the  paesanos  that  no  bambino 
in  the  history  of  Little  Italy  ever  possessed 
a  more  bountiful  and  powerful  pair  of  lungs. 

It  Is  said  that  when  Uttle  Matteo  let  out 
a  howl — chlantl  glasses  were  shattered  and 
the  fog  horns  on  Lake  Erie  fell  silent. 

Time  passed  and  the  infant  grew  into  a 
child.  In  those  days  a  child  was  expected 
to  do  a  man's  work.  And  so  when  Matt  was 
9  yean  old  he  set  out  to  make  use  of  his 
mighty  lungs.  In  the  true  Horatio  Alger  tra- 
dition he  started  out  by  selling  newspapers 
on  the  streets  of  east  side  Cleveland.  Some 
say  Matt  vras  a  fine  little  newspaper  boy. 
Others  contend  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
boomed  forth  the  headlines  was  little  more 
than  a  disturbance  of  the  peace.  Time  passed. 
The  seasons  changed.  And  when  Matt  had 
reached  the  rli>e  maturity  of  11  years  he 
embarked  on  a  new  career.  On  the  basis  of 
his  unusual  executive  ability  he  was  offered 
an  Important  executive  poeltlon  as  a  part- 
time  clerk  in  a  local  emporium  known  as 
Paleusky's  Hardware  Store. 

To  his  tasks  he  devoted  the  dedication, 
the  zip  and  the  zeal  for  which  he  has  long 
since  become  noted.  Day  after  day  he  "pu- 
sha-da-cart,  up  and  down  the  aisle — all  the 
time  singing  'Santa  Lucia,'  'O  Sole  Mlo' 
and  all  four  parts  of  the  Quartet  from  Blgo- 
letto."  Who  knows  to  what  heights  of  busi- 
ness or  the  opera  our  hero  might  have 
ascended  had  not  fate — In  the  form  of  the 
local  nlckelodean — Intervened.  To  put  It 
mildly.  Matt  In  those  early  days  of  the  sUent 
cinema,  was  a  movie  nut.  He  especially  loved 
the  Saturday  afternoon  serials  that  once 
upon  a  time  kept  youngsters  rettirning — week 
after  week — to  witness  the  harrowing  Perils 
of  Pauline   and  other  feats  of  daring. 

Matt  wanted  to  go  to  the  movies — along 
with  all  the  other  kids.  But  he  didn't  want 
to  spend  his  own  hard-earned  cash.  So  he  re- 
sorted to  a  technique  that  is  time  honored 
in  the  mercantile  eetablishments  of  our  great 
land.  Somehow — as  he  would  be  walking 
from  customer  to  cash  register — an  occasional 
nickel  would  slip  almoet  miraculously  out  of 
his  hand  and  into  his  pocket. 

Old  Mr.  Paleusky,  the  owner,  was  sorely 
tried.  Time  after  time  he'd  fire  the  young  lad. 
But  time  after  time  he'd  rehire  him  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  And  Saturday  after  Saturday 
day  there  was  our  hero — rooting  for  the  good 
guys  and  booing  the  bad  guys  at  the  old 
Venice  Theater  on  the  east  side  of  Cleveland. 

Thus  did  Matt  forge  on  in  life.  He  attended 
Bast  High  School.  And  in  the  long  annals  ol 
that  venerable  institution  of  secondary  edu- 
cation seldom  has  there  been  a  less  studious 
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student.  It  Is  recorded  that  he  was  more 
often  absent  than  present.  And  finally  the 
authorities  requested  that  he  make  his  ab- 
sence permanent. 

By  now  Matt  was  16  years  of  age.  And  like 
millions  of  other  lusty  American  youths  he 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  Horace  Greeley — who  some  years  earlier 
Had  said  "Go  west,  young  man".  And  so, 
armed  with  a  bag  full  of  salami  sandwiches  he 
get  off  for  the  wild  and  woolly  West — travel- 
ing all  the  way  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  to  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  There 
on  the  old  Michigan  Central  Bailroad — ^wlth 
bis  uncle  as  his  boas — ^he  went  to  work  as  a 
blacksmith's  helper. 

In  the  heat  of  the  furnace  and  the  ham- 
mering of  the  forge  Matt  pondered  many 
philosophic  questions — like,  "What  the  hell 
am  I  doing  here?"  Unable  to  devise  an  answer 
of  sufficient  metaphysical  satisfaction  he  bid 
the  West  good-bye  and  hightailed  it  back  to 
Uttle  Italy. 

And  it  was  at  this  point  that  romance 
came  into  bis  life.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with 
a  tlny-dark-eyed  beauty  named  Mary  Teresa 
Bacha.  And  so  once  more  he  changed  careers. 
He  accepted — as  the  saying  goes — a  position 
as  a  maintenance  machinist  with  the  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Company.  He  received  a 
magnificent  wage — 40c  an  hour.  With  an  in- 
come like  this  it  didnt  take  him  long — not 
more  than  a  couple  of  years  to  save  enough 
money  to  buy  a  wedding  ring  for  his  Mary 
Teresa.  On  October  27,  1923  they  were  Joined 
in  holy  wedlock.  The  20  year  old  Matt  vraa 
now  a  man.  As  a  man  he  immediately  and 
happily  set  out  to  carry  on  the  ancient  and 
honorable  traditions  of  the  DeMore  family. 
In  the  original  Italian  form  DeMore  means 
"of  love".  And  so  it  was  with  love  that  be 
and  Mary  started  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of 
bamblnos  of  their  own.  First  came  the  girls — 
Dorothy,  Marie  and  Delores.  And  Matt  began 
to  think  that  perhaps  he  was  the  last  of  the 
DeMores.  But  he  kept  at  the  job  like  the  true 
Journeyman  be  Is  until  finally  Matt  n  came 
along  to  carry  on  the  family  name.  But  even 
that  wasnt  quite  final.  There  was  still  Alice 
to  be  heard  from. 

With  all  those  small  and  hungry  mouths  to 
be  fed — Matt  met  a  reversal  of  fate  and  for- 
tune when — in  the  cold  and  damp  of  the 
machine  shop  he  developed  a  form  of  rheu- 
matism which  he  called  "a  pain  in  the  neck." 

.\nd  so  he  had  to  find  another  way  to  sup- 
port his  growing  brood.  He  became  a  motor- 
man  for  the  Cleveland  Railway  System.  How 
well  he  remembers  those  happy  days  when 
he  was  Matt,  the  happy  trolley  man,  merrily 
ringing  his  motorman's  bell  up  and  down  the 
Old  Woodhill  Station-lOSth  Street  Line. 
That's  when  he  joined  his  first  luilon — The 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Elec- 
tric Railway  Employees  of  America,  Division 
268. 

But  then  came  the  Great  Depression.  And 
being  low  on  the  seniority  list  Matt  co\ild 
no  longer  earn  enough  as  a  motorman  to 
buy  pasta  for  all  the  hungry  little  DeMores. 
Again  fate  Intervened.  His  old  boss  at  the 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company — ^Lottie 
Siefert — asked  him  to  come  back  as  a  main- 
tenance machinist.  Matt  did.  And  he  Joined 
an  independent,  so-called  union  known  by 
the  fancy  and  hlgh-soimdlng  title  of  the  Me- 
chanics Education  Society  of  America.  After 
hitting  the  bricks  in  two  unsuccessful  strikes 
Matt  and  his  co-workers  In  the  tool  room 
and  maintenance  department  came  to  the 
brilliant  conclusion  that  an  educational  so- 
ciety aint  no  substitute  for  a  union. 

Thus,  it  came  to  pass  in  the  summer  of 
1935— In  the  32nd  year  of  his  Ufe — that  Matt 
DeMore  became  a  true  blue,  bonaflde  card- 
carrying  dues-paying,  faithful  and  fearless 
member  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  He  was  one  of  the  original  or- 
ganizers and  founders  of  lAM  Lodge  439. 

At  that  time  the  lAM  was  a  far  different — 
and  certainly  a  far  smaUer— organization 
than  it  is  today.  It  had  no  more  than  70,000 
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members  in  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  When  Card  Number  96708 — which 
is  Matt's  card  niunber — was  issued.  District 
54  had  about  4,000  members. 

Obviously,  both  Matt  and  the  Machinists 
had  no  place  to  go  but  up.  And  that's  exactly 
where  they  have  been  headed  ever  since. 
Possessed  of  the  only  human  voice  in  cap- 
tivity that  can  be  heard  from  Cleveland  to 
Toledo  without  the  aid  of  electronic  devices 
Matt  met  the  primary  pre-requisite  of  a  un- 
ion business  representative.  He  could  be 
heard  above  the  tumult  and  shouting  of 
the  union  hall.  He  could  be  heard  over  the 
hubub  of  a  union  convention.  More  impor- 
tant he  could  even  be  heard  through  the 
screams  of  anguish  at  the  bargaining  table. 
When  Matt  spoke  people  listened.  And 
when  people  listened  they  found  he  always 
had  something  to  say.  And  so,  through  the 
passing  years  Matt  DeMore,  the  kid  from 
Little  Italy — became  President  and  Directing 
Business  Representative  of  District  64.  He 
became  Secretary  of  the  lAM  Law  Coounit- 
tee — ^which  he  served  tor  20  years — longer 
than  any  other  man  In  the  history  of  ova 
union.  In  1961  he  became  General  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  was  posted  to  the  Northeastern 
Territory.  A  few  months  later — when  some- 
one asked  his  opinion  as  a  mid-westerner  of 
all  those  sharpies  in  New  York — he  replied — 
both  loud  and  clear — "I  wish  we  had  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  Just  like  them."  Not  only  did 
Matt  love  New  York  but  it  has  been  rumored 
that  New  York  loved  him.  Had  he  stayed 
there  he  would  probably  be  known  today 
as  "Broadway  Matt"  but  Instead  he  was  re- 
called to  the  Grand  Lodge  to  serve  first  as  a 
Resident  Vice  President  and  later  General 
Secretary  Treasurer. 

Recently  Matt  received  a  delightful  letter 
from  an  old  comrade-in-arms,  a  retired  Busi- 
ness Representative  from  District  16  in  New 
York  named  Joe  Long. 

Brother  Long  congratulated  Matt  on  enter- 
ing a  new  world  where  clocks  and  calendau-s 
are  obsolete.  In  this  new  world,  he  said,  "you 
will  abandon  conformity,  eat  when  you  are 
hungry,  sleep  when  you  are  tired,  go  where 
you  want,  dress  as  you  please  and  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  pushing  a  shopping  cart." 

It  sounds  like  an  Ideal  existence.  But  in 
addition  to  pushing  a  shopping  cart  Matt 
wiU  also  be  pushing  for  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  As  of 
July  1,  he  wiU  be  serving  as  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  that  organization.  We  are  happy  to 
note  that  even  retirement  wUl  not  sUll  his 
booming  voice. 

ThU,  then,  'is  a  brief  summarization  of 
the  times  and  tribulations  of  Matt  De- 
More.  And  though  I  have  made  a  few  Joking 
and  exaggerated  comments  along  the  way 
I  know — and  you  know — that  he  has  served 
The  Machinists  Union  with  dignity — and 
the  labor  movement  with  distinction.  As  he 
nears  the  end  of  his  long  and  illustrious  ca- 
reer I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he  wiU  end 
up  just  as  he  started  out — with  a  full  head 
of  hair  and  a  fat  little  beUy. 

Like  a  lot  of  the  leaders  of  labor  who 
were  tough  enough  to  survive  the  battles 
of  the  30's  Matt  has  shed  his  blood  in  the 
fight  for  the  working  man.  There  was  a 
time — many  years  ago— when  he  rushed  in- 
stinctively to  the  defense  of  one  of  his 
picket  captains  who  was  being  pushed 
around  by  the  police.  Matt,  being  a  bit  of 
a  hothead  found  himself  on  the  wrong  end 
of  a  police  club. 

He  recalls  that  Just  a  spUt  second  before 
his  head  was  busted  wide  open  he  heard  one 
of  the  policemen  snarl,  "This  is  for  you, 
Matt."  That  time  he  ended  up  in  a  hospital. 
Tonight  we  again  say — in  the  words  of  that 
long- forgotten  Cleveland  cop: 

"This  is  for  you.  Matt." 

But  tonight  Instead  of  a  hospital,  you — 
Matt  DeMore — end  up  secure  and  beloved  In 
the  hearts  of  your  union  brothers,  your 
family  and  your  feUow  men. 
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HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  much  has 
bom  said  about  the  "generation  gap"  in 
recent  months.  While  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  gap  is  more 
pronounced  or  awesome  or  visible  today 
thsm  at  any  other  time  in  tills  century,  it 
persists  as  it  always  has  and  must  be 
imderstood. 

Roadsters,  raccoon  coats,  bathtub  gin, 
and  goldfish  swallowing  are  out — beads 
and  beards  and  social  protest  are  in — 
and  the  hardy  homesteaders  who  built 
cabins  on  the  plains  and  farmed  with 
horses  and  broke  the  ice  in  the  wash  ba- 
sin at  4  a.m.  have  been  replaced  by  the 
good  citizens  of  our  generation  who  can 
remember  the  ravages  of  climate  un- 
checked by  proper  conservation  meas- 
ures, the  steel -wheeled  tractors  that 
shook  our  kidneys,  the  sobering  times 
of  our  youth  in  the  1930's  and  beyond. 
We  are  outraged  sometimes,  as  were 
our  fathers  before  us,  for  approximately 
the  same  reasons. 

But  wait — some  3  million  young  men 
serve  honorably  today  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  some  200  of  them  die  each 
week  and  the  war  goes  on  to  what  we 
all  hope  will  be  a  negotiated  settlement 
without  resort  to  more  widespread  war. 
A  total  war  effort,  such  as  this  Nation 
experienced  in  World  War  II.  carries  an 
emotional  explosion  with  it — every  red- 
blooded  American  joins  in  the  cause  "till 
it's  over  over  there." 

A  limited  war  effort,  such  as  we  en- 
dure in  Vietnam  and  endured  in  Korea 
in  the  psist  decade,  calls  forth  the  full 
measure  of  devotion — a  willingness  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice — from  each 
soldier  and  sailor.  It  requires  that 
measure  of  devotion  until  "some  future 
time"  when  the  political  process  can 
come  to  terms  with  a  foreign  policy  that 
has  turned  sour — a  foreign  policy  that 
many  of  its  prime  architects  from  the 
previous  administration  now  declare  to 
be  in  serious  error. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  such 
limited  wars,  coupling  savage  fighting 
with  self-imposed  restraint  in  weapon 
employment  and  manpower  deplosmaent, 
require  a  sophistication,  dedication,  and 
pei^everance  which  was  unknown  in 
esj-lier,  simpler  times.  Perhaps  they  are 
right. 

There  are  those  young  people  who 
have  not  measured  up  to  the  degree  of 
commitment  required  in  these  difficult 
times.  But  remember,  always  remember, 
those  who  quietly  serve  in  uniform 
abroad  and  those  who  diligently  study 
more  exhaustive  curricula  than  ever  be- 
fore Imposed  in  higher  education. 

Remember  those  who  volunteer  for 
the  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps,  those 
who  work  within  the  system  for  pwace 
and  relaxation  uf  tension  at  home, 
for  little  pay  and  even  less  recognition. 
We  deplore  those  who  escape  to  Can- 
ada or  Sweden  In  evasion  of  the  draft. 
Perhaps  the  only  time  in  our  history 
when  the  situation  was  worse  was  in  the 
American  Revolution — or  perhaps  the 
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War  Between  the  States.  Those,  too,  were 
difficult  times.  But  then,  as  now,  the  de- 
serters were  a  small  and  pitiful  minority. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Marys,  Kans.,  Star  on 
the  generation  gap. 

This  thoughtful  editorial  concludes 
with  a  message  that  all  of  us  should 
pause  to  consider. 

[From  the  St.  Marys  (Kans.)   Star,  June  26, 
1960] 
Oknzbation  Oap 
One  can  better  undentand  the  gap  (If  a 
gap  exists)    betweep  the  generations  when 
be  recalls  that  those  under  30  have  never 
been   tempered   in   the   fires   of   depression, 
drouth,   and   global   war,   which   deeply  In- 
fluenced the  lives  of  their  elders. 

Try  to  explain  to  a  teenager  what  It  was 
like  to  work  for  a  dollar  a  day.  if  you  could 
find  work.  Tell  your  son  that  SO  cents  would 
finance  a  Saturday  night  date  with  all  of 
the  trimmings;  he  will  be  tolerant  but  he 
won't  believe  you. 

Explain  to  a  person  under  30  what  it  was 
llk&  la  the  dry  years  when  dust  filled  the 
air  jkad  drifted  like  snow  along  the  fence 
rows;  when  meat  ftniman^  were  shot  In  the 
pastures  while  millions  of  Americans  were 
really  hvingry. 

Explain,  if  you  can,  the  wave  of  patriotism 
which  engulfed  the  country  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, when  thousands  of  yovmg  men.  im- 
patient of  the  draft,  lined  up  at  the  recruit- 
ing stations  and  a  draft  evader  was  con- 
sidered to  be  lees  than  a  man. 

It's  dlfBcult  for  my  generation  to  compre- 
hend that  these  remarkable  events,  so  im- 
portant In  the  molding  of  our  ideas  and 
values,  mean  abftolutely  nothing  to  the 
yovLog  men  and  women  of  the  present  day. 
Those  under  30  have  never  known  other 
than  affluent  times.  There  have  always  been 
Jobs  available  If  they  were  Inclined  to  work. 
A  college  education  which  was  a  rare  and 
precious  thing  In  the  thirties,  Is  within  the 
reach  of  any  who  have  the  ability  and  desire. 
The  wars  the  present  youngsters  remem- 
ber have  never  commanded  a  total  national 
effort  or  presented  a  clear-cut  objective.  Al- 
though very  real  and  very  deadly,  they  have 
failed  to  sound  a  great  clarion  call  for  young 
Americans  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  their 
country. 

Understanding  te  a  two-way  street  and 
while  we  may  rightfully  expect  more  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  young,  yet  we  owe  them 
more  understanding  than  we  normally  give. 
This  Is  a  generation  which  was  reared  in 
entirely  different  circumstances.  We  can  con- 
demn the  young  for  scornfully  accepting  the 
fruits  of  our  labors,  but  we  must  listen  when 
they  argue  that  affluence  has  piuchased 
neither  peace  nor  happiness. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  BREAKS  DEAD- 
LOCK ON  SMALL  RECLAMATION 
FUNDS  j 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OP    CALIFOBMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  the  decision 
he  made  on  Jime  23,  1969,  to  end  the  3- 
year  deadlock  that  has  stalled  the  fund- 
ing of  small  reclamation  projects.  The 
President's  decision  is  good  news  to  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  in  need  of 
small  projects  and  the  benefits  they  pro- 
vide. For  3  years  now,  these  farmers  have 
had  to  forego  the  development  of  small 
projects  they  have  needed. 
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This  decision  now  makes  possible  the 
funding  of  small  reclamation  projects 
that  were  halted  because  of  the  freeze. 

The  deadlock  came  about  in  1966  when 
President  Johnson  issued  an  Executive 
order  that  prohibited  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation from  seelung  appropriations 
for  new  small  reclamation  project  loans. 
President  Johnson  thought  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4-D  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  were  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Government. 

The  objection  raised  by  President 
Johnson  had  been  raised  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  was  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  President  Elsenhower 
in  1956.  at  the  inception  of  the  program. 

The  small  reclamation  program  has 
worked  wonderfully  since  1956,  and  in 
1965  Congress  extended  the  program  and 
authorized  an  additional  $100  million  in 
appropriations.  At  that  time.  President 
Johnson  did  not  raise  his  question  on 
the  separation  of  powers. 

President  Johnson's  freeze  directly  af- 
fected eight  small  reclamation  projects 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  prevented 
many  others  from  being  developed.  The 
Buttonwillow  Improvement  District  In 
Kern  County,  Calif.,  was  one  of  the  proj- 
ects directly  hit  by  the  freeze. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  for 
recognizing  that  a  grave  situation  ex- 
isted and  for  taking  the  necessary  action 
to  correct  it.  His  action  is  in  agreement 
with  the  type  of  solution  I  have  sought 
and  worked  for  since  the  freeze  became 
effective. 
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LT.  COL.  CHARLES  E.  WOODS 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  one  of  my  most  important 
functions  is  to  assist  servicemen  and 
their  families  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  is  an  even  more  vital 
responsibility  at  a  time  when  we  have 
so  many  servicemen  involved  in  armed 
conflict.  In  this  respect,  I  have  had  the 
opportimlty  to  woilc  with  liaison  officers 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  and  have 
been  impressed  with  the  assistance  these 
officers  have  rendered  me  and,  in  turn, 
my  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  express  my  gratitude  to  a  liai- 
son officer  who  has  been  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  me  in  my  dealings  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  E.  Woods  has  served  as  congres- 
sional liaison  officer  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  as  well  as  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, and  Wisconsin.  Colonel  Woods' 
knowledge  of  Air  Force  policy  and  pro- 
cedure has  been  instrumental  In  the  ex- 
peditious handling  of  Air  Force  cases. 
His  interest,  not  only  in  the  cases  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  but  also  in  leg- 
islation which  affects  Air  Force  person- 
nel has  been  most  helpful  to  me — es- 
pecially since  there  are  two  Air  Force 


bases  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Receiving  his  commission  in  1950, 
Colonel  Woods'  Air  Force  career  ha« 
been  exemplary.  Just  prior  to  his  assign- 
ment to  the  Congressional  Liaison  Of- 
fice at  the  Pentagon,  Colonel  Woods  was 
squadron  operations  officer  of  the  433d 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  in  Udom, 
Thailand.  On  July  11,  Colonel  Woods  will 
be  leaving  the  Pentagon  to  attend  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
at  Fort  McNair. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Colonel  Woods  for  his  outstanding 
service  and  to  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  Air  Force  career. 


PTC  COMMISSIONER  MARY  GAR- 
DINER JONES  CITES  TREMEN- 
DOUS COOPERATION  BY  BUSI- 
NESS IN  PREPARING  FOR  TRUTH 
IN  LENDING 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1969 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  had  a  part  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of 
1968  loiew  that  between  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  this  far-reaching  legislation 
on  May  29,  1968.  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
truth  in  lending  title  of  the  act  on  July 
1,  1969,  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
task  in  alerting  businessmen  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  of  the  regulations. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  calls  and  letters 
are  coming  into  many  congressional  of- 
fices from  constituents  asking  if  the  law 
applies  to  their  businesses  and  what  they 
should  do  in  order  to  make  sure  they 
are  in  compliance. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  days'  or  weeks' 
operations  under  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  will  be  marked  with  some  confusion, 
particularly  among  very  small  business 
firms,  in  providing  their  customers  with 
the  required  information  on  the  dollars- 
and-cents  costs  of  all  charges  which  are 
part  of  a  residential  real  estate,  or  con- 
sumer loan  or  consumer  credit  sale,  and 
with  the  proper  figure  in  each  instance 
for  the  "annual  percentage  rate  of  the 
finance  charge." 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  done  a  truly 
remarkable  job  in  writing  regulation  Z 
spelling  out  the  requirements  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  interpreting 
its  many  provisions.  The  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  share  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  imder  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  have  all  been  diligent  in 
getting  the  necessary  information  to  the 
lending  and  credit-granting  firms  under 
their  administrative  jurisdiction,  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  will  have  the  greatest  share  of 
this  enforcement  and  adnUnlstrative 
responsibility. 

I  was  particularly  interested,  there- 
fore, in  reading  a  recent  address  by  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner 
Jones  on  the  scope  of  this  preparatory 
work,  and  the  fine  cooperation  which  was 
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given  by  trade  associations,  better  busi- 
ness bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  business  groups  in  advising 
their  own  members  and  also  nonmember 
firms  on  the  necessary  details  of  compli- 
ance with  this  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

In  a  talk  on  Monday,  Jime  23,  before 
the  International  Consumer  Credit  As- 
sociation's 57th  annual  conference,  held 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Miss  Jones  described 
this  cooperative  effort  by  business  and 
government  and  said: 

You  can  see  why  I  find  the  past  few 
months'  joint  activities  so  exciting.  I  cannot 
recall  a  comparable  occasion  since  World 
War  n  when  busineee  and  government  have 
90  completely  aluired  and  carried  out  a  com- 
mon objective. 

THE  DAWN  OF  "Z-DAT,"  AND   10   A.M. 

In  testimony  last  March  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Vice  Chairmsui  J.  L.  Robert- 
son of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who  headed 
the  Board's  task  force  in  drafting  and 
promulgating  regulation  Z,  predicted 
that  "Z-Day."  as  he  described  July  1,  will 
"dawn  bright  and  clear"  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  effort  which  had  gone  into 
the  preparation  for  the  start  of  truth  in 
lending  operations. 

This  prompted  me  to  say  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson: 

I  think  your  statement  is  excellent  and 
we  appreciate  having  It.  If  I  were  to  be 
critical  of  anything  in  It,  It  would  be  your 
optimism  In  predicting  that  Z-day,  as  you 
call  July  1,  "will  dawn  bright  and  clear." 
True,  it  might  dawn  that  way,  but  I  am 
wondering  what  10  a.m.  will  be  like,  when 
the  TV  and  appUance  salesmen,  and  the  fur- 
niture credit  offices,  and  the  savings  and  loan 
executives  and  the  others  who  will  have  to 
put  Truth  In  Lending  into  effect  that  day, 
start  filling  in  the  forms  and  begin  for  the 
first  time  to  give  their  customers  the  kind 
of  Infofrmatlon  which  has  almoert  never  been 
given  before. 

Let's  hope  It  Is  not  chaotic.  But  I  think 
that  what  you  are  doing  In  trying  to  get  the 
information  out  to  every  credit  firm  will  be 
extremely  useful  and  helpful.  But  there  will 
still  be  those  who  haven't  gotten  the  word, 
so  to  speak,  and  there  wlU  be  suspicious  cus- 
tomers also  who  are  sure  they  are  not  getting 
all  the  Information  or  protection  they  feel 
the  law  Is  supposed  to  give  them. 

BUSINESS    AND   GOVERNMENT   IN   CONSUMER 
CREDIT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Spesiker.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
will  be  interested,  as  I  was,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  administrative  and  enforce- 
ment and  educational  problems  relating 
to  truth  in  lending  made  by  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner 
Jones  in  her  speech  on  June  23  before 
the  International  Consumer  Credit  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  submit  it  here- 
with, as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Business  and  Government  in  Consumer 
Credit  Problems 

(Address  by  Mary  Gardiner  Jones) 
You  have  taken  as  the  general  theme  of 
your  conference  this  year  "The  Consumer 
Credit  Industry  on  Trial".  I  think  an  appro- 
priate subtitle  might  be  "Industry  Self -Regu- 
lation on  Trial." 

Business  and  government  are  deeply  In- 
volved in  working  together  on  a  truly  co- 
operative basis  to  achieve  full  and  complete 
compliance  with  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
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tectlon  Act  due  to  go  into  effect  on  July  Ist. 
Ultimate  achievement  of  the  long  range  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act  will  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  Joint  government-business 
cooperation  and  on  a  sustained  and  effective 
program  of  self-regulation  by  the  consumer 
credit  Industry. 

Yet,  recent  criticism  leveUed  at  the  broad- 
cast industry's  self-regulation  of  cigarette 
advertising — or  apparent  lack  of  It — may  re- 
sult in  oastlng  a  general  pall  on  the  public 
confidence  In  Industry  self-regulation  at- 
tempts. It  also  may  create  a  backlash  tar 
business-government  relations.  The  timing 
of  this  cigarette  controversy  Is  unf  c»rtunate — 
or  perhaps  It  Is  fortunate.  Perhaps  It  serves 
as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  road  to 
public  responslbUity  and  to  the  development 
of  effective  and  creative  bualness-govem- 
ment  relatlon&hipe  is  long  and  arduous  and 
even  rocky  at  times  and  that  It  demands 
from  both  business  and  government  a  special 
effort  and  the  building  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect. 

Unless  business  and  government  genuinely 
appreciate  the  need  for  closer  relationships 
In  the  context  of  their  own  self-interest,  then 
It  la  far  better  for  business  and  government 
to  go  their  separate  ways — and  even  to  treat 
each  other  as  adversaries.  I  do  not  suggest 
such  a  bleak — and  what  I  regard  as  truly 
bankrupt  course  of  action.  Indeed  my  feeling 
Is  that  It  Is  the  record  of  industry  associa- 
tions like  yours  which  demonstrates  that 
entire  industries  have  a  clear  view  of  both 
their  personal,  I.e.  business  responsibilities 
and  their  public  responsibilities,  that  they 
appreciate  the  Indivisibility  of  these  respon- 
sibilities in  many  areas  and  that  they  under- 
stand that  working  with  government  on 
those  problems  which  are  of  mutual  concern 
not  only  works  but  makes  good  business 
sense  and  good  public  sense  as  well. 

Recent  polls  and  studies  of  students'  re- 
actions to  business  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  businessmen  more  than  other  Institu- 
tion— educational,  non-profit  or  govern- 
mental— earn  the  highest  respect  of  the  na- 
tion's young  people  for  their  Intelligence, 
competence  and  progressiveness.  Business 
comes  in  for  criticism  by  these  young  people, 
however,  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  social 
responsibility  and  exercise  of  disproportion- 
ate power.  In  part,  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  students  surveyed  may  still  be  a  prod- 
uct of  the  stereotype  of  the  businessman 
which  they  have  built  In  their  minds  from 
many  sources  and  which  is  hard  to  dislodge 
regardless  of  how  unreal  it  may  be.  In  part 
It  undoubtedly  also  comes  from  insufficient 
Information  about  what  many  businesses  are 
doing.  But  In  part  I  am  sure  that  It  also 
derives  from  a  vision  of  what  the  business- 
man and  the  large  corporation  can  and 
should  be  doing  in  society  today  which  is  not 
yet  part  of  the  businessman's  conventional 
wisdom.  Young  people  today,  as  I  read  them, 
are  not  asking  us  to  change  the  basic  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life.  They  are  looking  at  us 
to  see  if  we  are  reexamining  how  we  are 
responding  to  and  Implementing  these  basic 
facts  of  life.  They  are  looking  to  see  if  we 
are  aware  of  the  limitations  of  our  past  per- 
formance In  today's  world  with  its  very  dif- 
ferent needs  and  of  the  serious  economic 
Inequalities  which  persist  In  our  society  as 
a  result  of  too  blind  adherence  to  traditional 
policies  and  practices  which  have  worked 
well  In  the  past,  but  which  seem  outdated 
today.  I  suspect  much  of  the  young  people's 
vision  of  what  the  corpwrate  role  could  be 
is  both  valid  and  feasible  and  indeed  is  in 
fact  being  played  by  Individual  businesses 
throughout  our  nation. 

So  despite  its  acknowledged  performance 
and  contributions  to  the  public  welfare, 
business  like  government  and  every  other  es- 
tablished institution  In  today's  volatile  and 
exciting  society  is  on  trial.  Yet  It  is  a  trial 
which  we  should  welcome  because  we  are  In  a 
unique  position  to  dictate — and  I  use  the 
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word  advisably — the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
It  is  our  day-to-day  actions  which  will  de- 
termine whether  as  businessmen,  and  for  my 
part  as  a  government  official,  we  can  make 
our  social  and  economic  system  work  for  the 
needs  of  people  as  they  exist  in  1970  and 
beyond  even  though  these  needs  are  per- 
ceived very  differently  today  from  the  way 
they  have  been  perceived  in  the  past. 

You  have  asked  me  to  address  myself  to 
the  specific  topic  of  Business  and  Govern- 
ment m  the  Consumer  Credit  Industry.  I 
suspect  ten  years  ago  the  topic  might  have 
been  framed  as  a  queston:  Business  or  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Consumer  Credit  Industry? 
Two  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  formulated 
as  Business-Government  Relations.  But  we 
have  come  a  long  way  In  the  last  decade  and 
even  In  the  last  year.  We  know  that  it  Is  not 
Business-Government  Relations  as  such  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  We  know  that  our 
relationship  is  no  longer  a  goal  in  Itself  but 
simply  an  essential  means  of  tackling  some 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  If  the 
society  we  believe  in  so  deeply  can  ever 
really  become  a  reality  for  everyone.  We  also 
know  that  our  respective  roles  vls-a-vls  your 
Industry  are  no  longer  an  either-or  proposi- 
tion. 

Ten  years  ago  I  think  we  Would  probably 
have  agreed  that  almost  every  facet  of  the 
relationship  between  the  consumer  and  the 
retailer  or  credit  agency  was  a  proper  and  ex- 
clusive sphere  of  the  private  sector.  If  the 
consumer  wanted  more  Information  or  dldnt 
like  a  particular  creditor's  practices,  the 
technique  for  meeting  these  demands  lay  es- 
sentially within  the  mechanism  of  the  com- 
petitive system.  Consumers  had  but  to  find 
the  particular  creditor  who  responded  to 
their  particular  needs  And  If  their  demands 
were  shared  by  a  sxifflclent  number  of  con- 
sumers, there  was  little  doubt  that  the  com- 
petitive system  would  produte  a  response. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  there  was  trickery  or 
deceit  In  the  marketplace,  this  was  essen- 
tially a  legal  question  and  therefore  a  prob- 
lem for  goverrunent  to  solve. 

Today,  the  society  in  which  we  live  has  very 
different  needs  and  problems  and  we  are  re- 
quired to  rethink  most  of  our  old  approaches 
to  our  respective  responsibilities.  With  credit 
a  part  of  almost  every  significant  purchase 
and  sale  transaction,  the  terms  of  the  credit 
transaction  are  of  almost  greater  Importance 
to  the  consiuner  than  the  purchase  price  of 
the  merchandise.  Indeed  as  you  well  know 
many  products  are  advertised  in  the  dally 
press  exclusively  as  respects  the  credit  terms 
which  vrill  be  extended  to  the  purchaser  and 
many  do  not  even  mention  purchase  prices, 
guarantees  or  other  more  traditional  promo- 
tional features.  With  credit  frequently  ex- 
tended through  retailers  rather  than  directly 
by  the  finance  company,  consumers  have  usu- 
ally very  little  contact  with  professional  lend- 
ers. Credit  becomes  a  commodity  to  sell  and 
for  some  retailers  their  margin  of  profit  is  rb 
much  accounted  for  by  their  credit  trans- 
actions as  it  is  by  their  sales  of  merchandise. 
Thus  government's  traditional  concern  with 
the  effective  functioning  of  our  competitive 
system  of  necessity  had  to  extend  to  a  rela- 
tively new  regard  for  the  degree  of  credit 
sophistication  of  consumers  and  their  ability 
to  compare  and  understand  the  credit  terms 
being  offered  to  them — matters  which  had 
never  before  been  regarded  as  within  the 
province  of  government. 

By  the  same  token,  as  consumers  con- 
fronted deception  and  dishonesty — as  well  as 
indifference — in  the  marketplace  and  increas- 
ingly vented  their  frustrations  on  the  entire 
community,  business,  too,  began  to  recognize 
that  it  had  a  stake  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  marketplace  and  in  seeing  to  It 
that  consumers'  needs  for  information  were 
responded  to.  Thus  the  problems  which  you 
as  the  businessman  9nd  I  as  a  government 
official  have  been  traditionally  concerned  with 
are  Inextricably  merged.  Consumer  protection 
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la  DO  more  regarded  a«  tbe  exclusive  province 
of  government  as  la  the  extension  of  credit 
tbougbt  of  as  the  sole  concern  of  business. 
This  type  of  compartznentallaatlon  of  pirob- 
lems  and  programs  Is  out  of  date  and  ob- 
solete. Problems  are  total  and  each  part  la  so 
loextrlcably  related  to  every  other  part  that 
nothing  short  of  a  systems  type  approach  to 
these  problems  In  which  every  Institution  In 
society  is  Involved  can  offer  any  hope  to  any 
of  us  that  we  can  and  will  In  fact  find  viable 
aolutlona. 

Today  your  Industry  and  my  agency  are 
working  hand  In  band  In  seeing  to  It  that 
all  creditors  understand  their  obligations 
\inder  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
and  will  Indeed  comply  fully  with  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  obligations.  The 
endeavor  la  an  exciting  one  and  I  hope  one 
which  win  create  between  government  and 
Industry  such  long  lasting  bonds  that  the 
cooperative  worldng  out  of  mutual  problems 
will  become  a  permanent  phenomenon  In  all 
of  our  future  relationships. 

Let  me  give  you  Juat  a  little  flavor  of  our 
work  with  the  consumer  credit  Industry  so 
that  you  can  appreciate  the  day  to  day  prob- 
lems which  are  arising  under  the  law  and 
whloh-  hopefully  are  being  effectively  and 
'  reallsttcaUy  solved. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  our  staff  esti- 
mates that  the  Commission  has  committed 
an  average  of  approximately  three  attorneys 
per  field  office  to  the  Job  of  participating  in 
workshop  or  ptanel  dlscxisslon  sessions  and  In 
responding  to  Inquiries  about  the  reach  and 
scope  of  the  law  and  the  propriety  of  various 
credit  forms   and   other   credit   transaction 
papers.  Our  staff  also  estimates  that  Com- 
mission personnel  both  In  Washington  and 
throughout    o^xe    eleven    fleld    offices    have 
averaged  at  least  one  panel   discussion   or 
workshop  session  a  day  In  meeting  with  dif- 
ferent Industry  groups  to  discuss  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  the  problems  which 
are   Involved.   Our  Washington  office  alone 
averages  approximately  100  letters  a  day  ask- 
ing for  advice  of  one  kind  or  another.  We 
have  received  Inquiries  from  such  disparate 
persons  as  hospitals  and  dentists,  coopera- 
tives and  major  oil  companies,  real   estate 
boards  and  builders  and  contractors  associa- 
tions, automobUe  and  tire  dealers  assocla- 
-  tlons,  the  National  Association  of  Cemeteries, 
the  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,  and  the 
National   Association   of   Music   Merchants. 
Our  staff  has  met  with  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  bar 
associations  throughout  the  50  states.  They 
have  met  with  member  groups  of  the  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation,  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association,  the  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  Credit  Managers  Association,  the 
Retail  Credit  Association,  state  retail  mer- 
chant  associations,   the   Consimier  Finance 
Association,  and  with  a  variety  of  local  bank- 
ing and  other  retailer  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations. 

Our  major  problems  have  been  concerned 
with  resolving  questions  of  the  applicability 
of  the  Act  to  various  retailers  and  individ- 
uals, problems  of  whether  retailers'  charges 
for  delayed  payments  constitute  a  credit 
charge  or  a  late  charge,  problems  of  whether 
credit  la  being  extended  when  an  Individ- 
ual does  not  pay  his  bill  in  one  lump  sum 
although  no  formal  agreement  permitting 
this  was  ever  entered  into,  and  Just  recently, 
we  had  to  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
funeral  directors  were  subject  to  the  Act 
when  they  extended  credit  to  the  deceased's 
estate. 

Moot  of  this  educational  program  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  tremeo- 
douB  effort  put  into  this  work  by  industry 
groups  themselves.  Some  of  the  panel  and 
workshop  discussions  in  which  we  have  par- 
ttdpated  were  initiated  by  ComnUselon  per- 
sonnel. But  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  or- 
gaiklsed  and  sponsored  by  the  business  oom- 
munlty.  Again,  many  tlmea  in  responding  to 
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Inquiries  our  staff  U  able  to  direct  the  in- 
qulror  to  one  or  other  of  the  major  trade 
associations  which  haa  a  particular  expertise 
In  ttie  substantive  area  inquired  Into.  For 
example,  inqulrlea  respeotlng  real  estate 
credit  problems  we  oan  direct  to  the  Mort- 
gage Banken  Association.  Slmlllarly,  when 
we  anoount«red  problems  involving  the  dura- 
tion of  the  oredlt  extended  by  a  pawnbroker, 
we  oould  turn  to  the  pawnbroker's  trade  as- 
aoclatton  for  assistance  in  flniiing  a  aolutlon 
whloh  would  cany  out  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  conform  to  the  realities  of  the  pawn- 
broker's btislnese. 

The  Com  mission,  as  you  know,  dissemi- 
nated on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible  copies 
of  Regulation  Z  together  with  various  ex- 
planatory notes  and  sample  forms  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  order  to 
assist  business  in  bringing  its  credit  prac- 
tices into  full  conformity  with  the  law.  But 
the  business  community  has  done  even  more. 
Most  ot  the  trade  associations  have  prepared 
their  kit  of  educational  materials  expressly 
tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of  their 
members.  Both  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  as  well  as  many  of  the  local  bureaus 
are  also  disseminating  information  about  the 
basic  reach  of  the  law  and  of  the  regulations. 
Many  Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  be- 
coming active  in  this  fleld.  In  many  in- 
stances, particularly  for  many  small  retailers 
and  lenders  who  are  not  members  of  any 
trade  associations,  the  educational  material 
disseminated  by  the  BBBs  and  the  local 
chambers  may  constitute  the  flrst  notice  they 
have  received  of  the  existence  of  the  law  and 
its  application  to  their  business. 

In  addition  to  our  work  with  Industry,  we 
have  also  worked  closely  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  with  the  other  seven  gov- 
ernmental agencies  also  charged  with  enforc- 
ing this  law  vis-a-vis  their  particular  constit- 
uents. We  have  been  meeting  with  theae 
various  agencies  at  least  once  a  month  and 
of  course  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  our 
contacts  are  almost  dally. 

As  you  know  the  Board  la  the  only  body 
authorized  to  furnish  official  interpretations 
of  the  Act.  However,  banks  receiving  in- 
quiries from  retailers  and  flnance  companies 
usually  refer  these  to  the  Commission  and 
only  Infrequently  have  we  encountered  situ- 
ations where  we  and  the  Board  have  taken 
Inconsistent  positions  on  the  applicability 
of  the  Act  to  the  companies  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction.  The  responses  which  our  staff 
gives  are  technically  only  informal  opinions 
and  not  officially  binding  on  either  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Board.  Nevertheless,  our  staff 
opinions  are  based  on  their  complete  famil- 
iarity with  the  law  and  the  regulation.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  their  expertise  on 
these  issues  would  not  In  every  case  be  en- 
dorsed both  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
Board  with  whom  they  work  so  closely. 

It  la  our  impression  that  the  enforcement 
programs  of  each  of  the  seven  federal  agen- 
cies are  uniformly  strong  and  their  interpr»> 
tationa  of  the  law  vla-a-vla  their  conatltu- 
ents  completely  oonslatent  one  with  the 
other.  I  recall  some  fears  expressed  last  win- 
ter at  the  NCFA  conference  in  Florida  as  to 
whether  the  different  enforcing  agencies 
might  approach  their  reeponsibilltlea  with 
different  intensities.  It  is  my  Impression  that 
no  basis  for  this  fear  haa  materialised  and 
that  all  creditors  can  rely  on  the  fact  that 
the  compliance  required  of  them  will  be  uni- 
form regardless  of  which  agency  la  charged 
with  their  sufiervialon. 

You  can  see  why  I  find  the  past  few 
montha'  joint  activities  so  exciting.  I  can- 
not recall  a  comparable  occasion  since  World 
War  n  when  bxialneea  and  government  have 
BO  completely  shared  and  carried  out  a  com- 
mon objective.  July  ist  la  only  seven  days 
away.  On  that  day  the  law  wUl  beoome  a 
reality  for  all  of  ua.  In  part  our  problema 
will  probably  only  just  begin.  For  your  part, 
you  will  not  only  want  to  be  sure  that  your 
credit  practices  are  In  full  compliance  but 
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you  will  have  an  equal  concern  that  your 
competitora  are  not  advertently  or  inad- 
vertently violating  any  of  the  strictures  of 
the  law  to  your  competitive  disadvantage. 
On  our  part,  we  will  be  starting  on  a  long 
range  enforoement  program  the  flrst  step  of 
which  will  be  to  complete  our  universe  of  all 
of  the  creditors  and  retailers  who  extend 
credit  who  will  be  subject  to  our  JiuisdicUon. 
I  hope  that  you  will  start  now  to  consider 
Just  what  role  you  oan  and  want  to  play  in 
protecting  yourselves  from  the  competitive 
disadvantages  which  can  accrue  to  you  if 
any  of  your  competlton  faU  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Here  again  it  seema  to  me  that 
your  Induatry  and  my  Conunlaalon  share  a 
mutual  concern  in  evenhanded  and  effective 
enforcement  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act.  You  and  we  have  several  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  which  we  can  take 
either  separately  or  cooperatively  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  such  evenhanded 
enforcement. 

On  your  part,  you  can  Ignore  the  credit 
dlscloBvire  practices  of  your  competitora  and 
instead  tend  strictly  to  your  own  knitting. 
Or  you  can  aa  an  induatry  or  within  your 
own  community  or  trading  areaa  develop  in- 
formal machinery — through  a  local  chamber 
or  Better  Biiainess  Bureau  or  through  a 
special  ad  hoc  committee  composed  of  men 
and  women  whose  integrity.  Judgment  and 
knowhow  about  your  Industry  is  recognized 
by  all  or  through  a  local  trade  association 
chapter — to  examine  complaints  which  a 
consumer  or  a  businessman  raises  about 
possible  noncompljring  credit  advertisements 
or  credit  documentation.  At  this  point  yoiu: 
truth  in  lending  investigating  group — how- 
ever constituted — could  seek  to  resolve  the 
problem  Itself.  If  this  effort  proved  imsuc- 
cessful,  the  group  could  decide  to  do  noth- 
ing further.  Or  it  could  turn  either  the 
original  complaint  or  its  investigating  file 
together  with  Its  findings  to  the  applicable 
state  regulatory  official  where  he  has  power 
to  act  or  to  the  nearest  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission field  office  or  both. 

On  our  part,  we  can  proceed  as  we  usually 
do  to  police  compliance  on  our  own.  Or  we 
could,  in  the  flrst  Instance,  refer  certain 
types  of  complaints  to  an  Industry  author- 
ity if  one  were  created,  with  a  request  for 
a  report  within  a  defined  period  as  to  what- 
ever action  was  taken.  We  would  not  be 
foreclosed  in  any  way  by  the  action,  if  any, 
taken  by  the  private  group.  However,  if  the 
action  was  deemed  adequate  we  would  be 
enabled  to  allocate  our  sparse  resources  to 
those  compliance  problems  requiring  our 
intervention.  Prestunably  different  types  of 
procedures  could  be  experimented  with, 
with  different  groups  depending  on  their 
desires  and  capability  to  take  effective  In- 
vestigative or  remedial  steps. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  self-regulation 
which  may  be  adopted,  it  is  my  hope  that 
your  Industry  will  continue,  in  the  enforce- 
ment stages  of  this  law,  to  play  a  creative 
and  effective  role  in  furthering  full  com- 
pliance with  this  law.  I  am  convinced  that  It 
Is  aa  much  in  yoiir  industry's  interest  aa  It  is 
in  the  public  Interest.  It  is  obvloua  that 
thia  area  of  buainess  activity  is  of  equal  con- 
cern to  government  and  business  and  that 
both  of  us,  therefore,  should  continue  to 
work  cooperatively  to  solve  whatever  prob- 
lems may  arise  aa  the  law  goes  Into  effect. 
There  la  one  further  aspect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  thla  law  which  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  briefly  before  closing.  In  my 
judgment,  thla  law — ^perhaps  more  than  any 
other — dependa  for  its  real  effectiveness  on 
conaumera'  understanding  of  the  credit  in- 
formation required  to  be  disclosed.  Its  suc- 
ceea,  therefore,  in  the  long  run  requires  the 
same  afllrmattve  effort  on  the  part  of  con- 
aumera to  use  the  information  aa  the  Act 
requires  of  creditors  to  disclose  thla  data. 

The  Board  is  preparing  a  consumer's  *^^"' 
strip  which  will  be  ready  in  August.  TTie 
Commlsalon,  too,  la  preparing  to  move  Into 
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the  area  of  conaumer  education.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  achieve  the  same  success 
In  stimulating  consumers  to  appreciate  their 
responsibilities  under  the  law  as  I  believe  haa 
been  achieved  In  helping  the  business  com- 
munity to  appreciate  their  obligations  under 
this  law.  But  our  resources  and  skills  in 
this  area  are  of  necessity  limited. 

It  is  possible  that  credit  counselling,  with 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  credit  dla- 
cloeures  particularly  in  mind,  can  be  one  of 
the  projects  which  President  Nixon's  newly 
formed  Cabinet  Committee  on  Voluntary  Ac- 
tion could  sponsor  as  a  high  priority  item. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  business  community  haa  such  an 
important  stake  In  ensiuing  that  consumers 
use  thla  Information  intelligently  and  ra- 
tionally, that  they  too  must  play  a  major 
role  In  helping  to  organize  and  sustain  a 
long  range  educational  campaign  directed  at 
consumers  of  all  income  levels  and  educa- 
tional backgrovmds. 

I  hope  that  your  association  and  each  of 
you  In  your  own  communities  will  initiate, 
organize  and  help  others  to  organize  con- 
tinuing programs  of  workshop  and  panel  dis- 
cussion sessions  directed  specifically  at  as- 
sisting consumers  to  appreciate  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reading  and  understanding  the 
credit  information  which  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  them  every  time  they  enter  Into  a 
credit  transaction.  The  format  of  these  ses- 
sions cannot  be  the  same  as  that  used  for 
businessmen.  The  materials  used  m\ist  be 
provocative  and  must  stress  the  importance 
to  the  consumer  of  taking  the  extra  few  min- 
utes which  is  required  to  think  about  the 
significance  of  the  various  Items  Involved  In 
the  credit  charge.  The  education  campaign 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  one  shot  operation. 
The  media,  the  schools,  the  women's  organi- 
zations, the  labor  unions,  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  local  chambers  must  be  encotir- 
aged  to  follow  through  for  some  continuing 
period  of  time  so  that  evaluating  different 
credit  terms  becomes  as  automatic  for  con- 
sumers as  deciding  which  brand  to  purchase 
or  which  retailer  to  patronize. 

Your  participation  in  this  aspect  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  can  be  as  important  In  ensuring  its  effec- 
tiveness aa  haa  been  your  work  In  helping 
your  own  members  to  understand  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  law. 

Your  industry  can  take  the  lead  both  in 
organizing  the  initial  stages  of  this  consumer 
education  program  and  in  seeing  to  It  that 
other  groups  in  the  community  will  continue 
the  project.  In  every  community  In  which 
your  members  are  located,  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  of  you  to  make  sure 
that  every  citizen  learns  about  the  existence 
of  this  law,  how  it  can  assist  them  in  their 
day  to  day  living,  who  they  can  turn  to  If 
they  encounter  problems  and  In  general  to 
provide  the  community  with  visible  evidence 
that  the  power  structure  (w  the  establish- 
ment. If  you  win.  Is  vitally  concerned  to  serve 
their  needs  in  concrete  practical  ways  not 
necessarily  Immediately  related  to  its  primary 
function  of  selling  goods  and  services  and 
providing  credit. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2. 1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rob- 
ert R.  White,  commander  of  the  Iowa  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion,  re- 
cently wrote  the  guest  editorial  for  the 
Davenport  Times-Democrat,  His  subject, 
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"Pla«  Day,"  is  not  unusual,  in  view  of 
his  position  with  the  Legion.  He  did. 
however,  present  liis  subject  with  un- 
usual meaning  and  sincerity.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers and  the  public: 

Htticak  Hope  m  Bloou 
This  is  Flag  Day  and  our  guest  editorialist 
on  the  subject  is  Robert  R.  White,  46,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa  department  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  White  has  completed 
27  years  of  service  and  is  operations  chief 
of  transportation  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 
He  served  in  World  War  II  February.  1948, 
through  November,  1946,  with  the  6iath  En- 
gineers Light  Equipment  Company  In  the 
European  theater  and  took  part  in  the  inva- 
sion of  France  June  6,  1944.  He  and  his  wife 
Norine  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
family  lives  at  614  E.  14th  St. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  celebrate  an  his- 
toric, a  remarkable  event  today,  the  192nd 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  symbol  and  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

This  means  the  U.S.  has  had  basically  the 
same  flag  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Owe  flag 
is  in  fact  Just  a  year  short  of  being  the 
same  age  as  our  republic,  whose  200th  anni- 
versary is  Just  seven  years  away  on  July  4. 

Hopefully,  well  before  either  the  nation's 
or  the  flag's  200th  anniversary,  we  will  see 
Flag  Day  as  not  Just  a  holiday  established 
each  year  by  proclamation  but  by  law  as  a 
legal,  patriotic,  federal  boUday. 

This  at  least  is  the  aim  of  the  American 
Legion  which  recently  committed  itself,  in 
the  organization's  golden  aimlversary,  to 
working  toward  this  end.  We  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  our  fiag,  "Old  Glory,"  will  have  its 
day,  a  truly  national  holiday,  firmly  and  le- 
gally secured. 

I  say  this  not  alone  out  of  pride  in  our 
flag,  and  we  certainly  have  that,  but  in  faith 
as  well  In  the  basic  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  will  find  this  a  firm  response 
to  those  of  recent  date  who  have  sought  to 
dishonor  this  noble  symbol  of  our  country 
and  her  great  traditions. 

While  we  live  in  a  time  when  some  parade 
under  all  tyjies  of  banners,  I  believe  sin- 
cerely that  we  are  coming  upon  new  times 
when  otu:  nation  will  again  insist  upon  a 
return  to  the  old  fashioned  Ideals,  and,  of 
course,  a  strong  pride  in  our  flag  and  all  It 
stands  for,  all  the  hope  and  promise  of  this 
nation. 

The  flag  flfes  today  as  a  sign  that  Ameri- 
cans, proud  of  their  stirring  heritage,  are  de- 
termined to  carry  forward  the  American 
dream.  Let  us  have  faith  in  America,  her 
ideals  and  her  institutions.  Let  tis  strength- 
en this  nation  and  her  institutions  by  our 
personal  example. 

We  have  come  Into  difficult  times  and 
occasionally  Old  Glory  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  hard  times.  Some  have  even 
termed  our  flag  a  "rag."  But  we  predict  a 
time  win  come  when  Americans  will  say 
from  their  hearts  that  this  piece  of  red. 
white  and  blue  bunting  symbolizes  thou- 
sands of  years  of  struggle  upwards.  It  is  the 
full-grown  flower  of  ages  of  flghtlng  for  lib- 
erty. It  is  the  centiiry  plant  of  human  hope 
in  bloom. 

We  celebrate  Flag  Day  because  this  flag 
which  we  honor  and  under  which  many  have 
served  Is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  pow- 
er, our  thought  and  our  purpose  as  a  nation. 
It  haa  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  give  it  frtwn  generation  to  generation — 
the  choice  is  ours.  It  floats  in  majestic  si- 
lence above  those  who  execute  these  choices 
whether  in  jjeace  or  in  war.  And  yet,  though 
silent.  It  speaks  to  us — of  the  past,  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  before  us 
and  of  the  records  they  have  written  upon 
it. 
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We  celebrate  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  from 
its  birth  until  now  it  has  witnessed  a  great 
history,  has  flown  on  high  the  symbol  of 
great  events,  of  a  great  plan  of  life  worked 
out  by  a  great  people. 

The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  of  victory 
over  incredible  forces,  of  right  over  might. 
It  represents  the  greatest  causes  ever  under- 
taken by  mortal  men.  a  cause  to  which  man- 
kind must  rally  if  the  concepts  of  individ- 
ual dignity  and  man's  right  to  self-determi- 
nation are  to  be  universally  attained  and 
preserved. 

Should  we,  here  at  home,  do  lees  than 
recognize  the  sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women 
wearing  our  nation's  uniform  through  dis- 
play of  the  flag  and  the  showing  of  proper 
resepct  for  the  living  symbol  of  our  na- 
tion? 

Display  of  the  flag  Is  a  privilege.  It  empha- 
sizes the  basic  freedom  of  choice  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  mankind's  only  hope 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Revere  our  flag  and  Ideals  not  just  one 
day  but  on  all  days  and  Join  with  me  aa  we 
study  and  repeat,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation 
vmder  God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  aU." 


THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived the  May-June  1969  issue  of  the 
King  Resources  Co.  magazine  at  my  of- 
fice the  other  day.  This  magazine  car- 
ries two  articles  of  extreme  interest  to  all 
Alaskans  and  of  general  historical  note 
to  all  Americans.  This  summer  there  will 
be  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Prudhoe 
Bay.  This  is  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. The  voyage  this  summer  named 
the  "Manhattan  project,"  will  involve 
America's  largest  tanker  reoutfltted  as 
an  icebreaker.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ex- 
ploration. This  is  a  challenge  and  hope- 
fully history  will  be  made  this  summer. 
The  two  articles  that  I  mention  deal 
with  the  Nortliwest  Passage,  one  is  the 
story  of  the  Northwest  Passage  and  the 
other  the  story  of  the  tanker  SS  Man- 
hattan. I  include  the  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  North  vtrzsT  Passage 

It  was  a  dazzling  bright  day  In  late  July. 
1845,  and  the  two  sturdy  little  barks  lay 
motionless  in  a  calm  sea  off  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland.  Lacking  a  wind  to  fill  their 
sails  they  had  moored  to  an  Iceberg. 

The  129  officers  andpien  aboard  were  led 
by  the  aging  Sir  JoBn  Franklin.  59.  who  In 
recent  years  had  been  governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  (Tasmania)  and  whose  three 
prevlovis  expeditions  to  the  Polar  Sea  had 
won  him  a  knighthood  from  King  George  IV. 
That  didn't  mean  his  earlier  trips,  over  a  10- 
yeer  span  between  1818  and  1827.  had  been 
without  mishap.  Franklin  had  been  severely 
criticized  in  some  quarters  for  the  disaster 
that  befell  his  first  Independent  command. 
It  was  a  land  and  water  expedition  In  1819- 
1822  on  which  he  had  Instructions  to  map 
previously  unexplored  areas  of  Canada's 
northern  coast  from  the  Coppermine  River 
east  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Thwarted  by  ice  and  threatening  weather, 
the  party  on  September  1,  1821,  struck  out 
on   foot   from   Point  Tumagaln   across   the 
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Barren  Lands,  hoping  to  reach  the  safety  of 
a  previovMly  established  camp  on  the  Cop- 
permine. Eleven  men  out  of  the  20  died  In 
the  attempt,  with  at  least  one  resorting  to 
cannibalism  toward  the  last.  The  rest  were 
saved  only  through  the  courage  and  daring 
of  one  man,  Midshipman  George  Back.  With 
two  reluctant  Indian  companions  he  slogged 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Fort  Providence  on 
Great  Slave  Lake,  sustaining  himself  at 
times  on  carrion  from  which  he  drove  feed- 
ing wolves  and  flocks  of  crows. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries  felt  Pranklln 
was  too  old  to  go  on  the  1845  expedition. 
But  now,  after  nearly  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  dogged  searching  by  men  of  a  half 
dozen   nations,   it  was  regarded   as   only  a 
matter  of  a  year  or  two  before  someone  would 
unlock  the  puzzle  of  a  new  trade  route  to 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  Explorers  from 
EUzabBthan    times    had    sought    a    shorter 
route  to  the  fabled  land  of  which  Marco  Polo 
wrote  on  his  return  to  Italy  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  passage  of  time  had  made  the  route 
Itself   less    Important    than    the   knowledge 
being   gained   In   the  search.  Franklin  had 
been   adamant.   He  wanted   to  go,  and  the 
Admiralty   finally   consented:    "Arctic   work 
gets   into   the   blood   of   these   men."   Lord 
Bi*ugham  had  observed.  "They  can't  help 
goMg  again  If  they  get  a  ahance." 

Neither  Franklin  nor  his  men  on  that 
summer  day  In  1845  were  Impatient  at  the 
calm  that  had  overtaken  them.  It  was  one 
of  those  small  annoyances  to  be  waited  out- 
they  had  no  need  to  worry.  The  ships  both 
converted  bomb  veaeels.  were  veterans  of 
•arller  expeditions.  Recently  refitted,  pro- 
visioned for  a  three- year  voyage  and  eqiilpped 
with  screws  and  auxiliary  steam  engines  of 
20  horsepower,  they  were  the  most  modem 
vessels  that  shipwrights  of  the  world's  great- 
est maritime  nation  cotild  provide. 

Besides,  they  had  company.  A  Scottlah 
whaler,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lay  close  by  In 
good  spirits  as  he  habitually  was,  PrankUn 
ordered  a  boat  lowered  and  sent  a  party  of 
10  officers  over  to  Invite  her  captain  to  dinner 
aboard  his  flagship  that  evening.  But  the 
dinner  date  was  never  kept.  Soon  after  the 
boat  was  hauled  back  on  board,  the  sails  of 
au  three  ships  began  to  flap  In  a  gently  rising 
wind.  When  the  canvas  snapped  taut.  Frank- 
lin eagerly  directed  his  crews  to  cast  off  from 
the  Iceberg  and  shape  a  course  toward  Lan- 
wjster    Sound    and    the    elusive    Northwest 


Sailors  on   the  Prince  of  Wales  watched 
them  go.  Casks  of  stores  were  even  lashed  to 
the  open  decks.  They  were  so  heavUy  laden 
that  they  drew  17  feet  of  water  and  wallowed 
clumsUy   as   they   made  sail   westward   and 
disappeared  below  the  horizon  on  Baffin  Bay 
Captain  Dannett  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  not«l 
the  date  and  their  position  In  his  log-  26  Julv 
latitude  74-  48'  north,  longitude  66°  13'  west 
More  than  two  years  later  the  whaling  master 
would  begin  to  realize  he  had  written  the 
epitaph  of  the  Franklin  party.  He  and  his 
crew  were  the  last  to  see  them  alive.  Some  of 
them_even  the  ships— would  vanish  forever 
into  the  unrelenUng  Arctic. 

Franklin's  ensign  flew  from  the  Erebiis 
named  for  the  god  of  d.-rkness  in  classical' 
Greek  mythology  and  displacing  370  tons 
But  for  this  particular  voyage  her  340-ton 
T°.^  ."^  ™°"  appropriately  named: 
Terror.  As  FrankUn  well  knew.  Ice  could  do 
awesome  things  to  sailing  ships.  In  1830  a 
westerly  gale  had  blown  the  Icebergs  of  Baffin 
Bay  in  against  the  Greenland  coast,  crush- 
Sw  °^  ^^  whaling  ships  in  one  massive 

nirt^f^/*^'**"  '^^  ^^°^'  ■*'*b  Franklin's 
old  friend  George  Back  in  command,  had  been 

Tr.^^'^^t  ^'^  P*^*  '"^  that  h^l^° 
cracked:  her  bow.  stempoet  and  cabin  doors 
spilt:  copper  fittings  m  her  galley  twisted 
out  of  shape:  her  decks  buckled  amidships 
and   turpentine  squeezed   out  of  the  pitch 

she  drifted  helpless  for  234  miles,  frozen  In 


A  similar  fate  now  awaited  Franklin's  little 
flotilla,  but  one  from  which  no  one  would 
escape.  He  was  to  make  the  greatest  human 
sacrifice  In  the  history  of  Arctic  exploration 
and  give  his  name  posthumously  to  the  vast 
Canadian  Arctic  Archipelago  that  U  known 
today  as  the  District  of  Franklin,  Northwest 
Territories. 

The  Arctic  and  the  Northwest  Passage  had 
always  treated  Intruders  badly.  Henry  Hud- 
son  and   loyal   members  of  his   crew  were 
abandoned  by  mutineers  and  died  together 
In  1611  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  that  now 
bears  his  name.  A  Danish  expedition  led  by 
Jens  Munck  In  1619  was  nearly  wiped  out  by 
scurvy  and  exposure  while  wintering  at  the 
Cnurchin  River's  mouth  on  the  west  shore 
Of  Hudson  Bay.  Munck  and  two  other  sur- 
vivors out  of  64  In  the  original  party  man- 
aged to  sail  one  of  the  ships  back  to  Den- 
mark.   James    Knight,    an    official    of    the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lost  his  own  life,  two 
ships  and  all  hands  aboard  on  a  hastUy  con- 
trived gold-seeking  mission  to  the  vicinity 
of   Marble    Island   In    1719-1720.    These    ail 
entered  the  Arctic  from  the  Atlantic  side, 
but  Vitus  Bering,  the  Danlsh-bom  explorer 
for  whom  the  Bering  Strait  Is  named    was 
no  luckier  approaching  from  the  west.  After 
slghttng  Alaska  In  1741  he  became  lost  In 
the     fog-shrouded     Aleutian     Islands     and 
Anally  died  of  scurvy  on  a  tmy  Uland  off  the 
Siberian  coast. 

Most  historians  agree  the  quest  for  the 
Northwest  Passage  began  with  Christopher 
Columbus  before  the  dawn  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. But  like  Columbus,  earlier  explorers 
for  more  than  250  years  were  searching  too 
far  south.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
Hudson  Strait-Hudson  Bay  regions  occupied 
much  of  their  time.  It  took  160  years  to  de- 
termine that  there  was  no  western  outlet  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

^Ith  saUlng  ships  at  the  mercy  of  winds 
tides  and  Ice.  progress  was  slow.  At  times' 
they  could  proceed  only  by  "warping,"  which 
mean;  running  a  line  forward  to  an  Iceberg 
or  floe  known  to  be  heavier  than  the  ship 
and   winding   the   vessel   toward   It  with  a 
capstan.   Short  stretches  of  pack  Ice  were 
sometimes  conquered  by  sending  the  crews 
forward  with  saws  to  cut  a  channel.  Simple 
errors  in  human  Judgment  added  to  the  de- 
lays. Working  in  poor  Ught  and  miserable 
weather,  many  an  early  adventurer  saw  no 
distinction  between  where  land  ended  and 
ice  began.  Several  of  the  larger  Arctic  Islands 
for  years  were  thought  to  be  extensions  of 
the  continent.  Captain  John  Ross,  who  led 
one  of  the  first  expeditions  sent  out  after 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  made  such 
a  mistake.  Ross  was  ordered  by  the  Admi- 
ralty In  1818  to  take  two  ships  into  Baffin  Bay 
and  resurvey  for  a  possible  ocean  passage  to 
the  west.   His   second   In   command   was   a 
young  naval  lieutenant  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Arctic  explorers 
William  Edward  Parry.  Ross  found  no  west- 
em  exit  from   Baffin  Bay  because  he  mis- 
takenly   assumed    that   neither   Jones    nor 
Lancaster   Sounds   were   through   charmels 
Ueutenant  Parry.  beUevlng  the  "mountains" 
Ross  had  seen  at  the  western  end  of  Lan- 
caster SoTind  didn't  really  exist,  reported  his 
opinion  to  the  Admiralty  when  he  returned 
to  England  that  faU,  and  was  promptly  ap- 
pointed   to   head   an    1819   expedition.   His 
orders  were  to  try  and  navigate  the  aonnd 
and  proceed  west  to  Bering  Strait. 

Thus  It  was  that  after  327  years  the  true 
eastern  approach  to  the  Northwest  Passage 
was  discovered.  Parry  almost  made  It  through 
to  the  western  sea.  and  won  a  prize  of  £8,000 
for  being  the  first  navigator  to  reach  llO" 
west  longitude.  Had  he  broken  through  to 
the  Beaufort  Sea  and  proceeded  to  Bering 
Strait,  he  would  have  come  In  for  another 
£5.000.  But  Parry  was  stopped,  as  Franklin 
would  later  be  stopped,  by  a  stream  of  pack 
ice  that  flows  easterly  and  southeasterly 
from  the  edges  of  the  permanent  pack  In 
the  Beaufort  Sea  north  of  Alaska 


Parry  did  reach  the  south  coast  of  Melville 
Island,  which  Iteelf  was  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment. No  other  salUng  ship  made  it 
that  far  west  without  the  use  of  auxiliary 
steam  power  and  blasting  powder.  No  salllne 
ship  ever  crossed  the  Ice  stream  that  con- 
fronted  Parry.  It  was  finally  crossed  more 
than  100  years  later,  in  1944,  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  PoUce's  80-ton  Arctic 
schooner.  St.  Roch.  commanded  by  Sergeant 
Henry  A.  Larsen. 

The  Ice  stream  flows  eastward  through 
M-Clure  Strait  and  Vlscoxmt  Melville  Sound 
south  of  Memue  Island,  where  part  of  it 
^^.  °^J^^  wheels  southward  Into  the 
M"Cllntock  Channel  between  Victoria  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Islands.  At  the  south  end  of 
this  channel  is  King  WllUam  Istand,  whose 
northwest  coast  Is  heavily  bombarded  by 
moving  Ice  and  where  Franklin's  shlpe  were 
to  become  trapped  In  1846. 

After  sailing  out  of  Baffin  Bay  and  Into 
Lancaster  Sound  In  1846,  the  Franklin  party 
beat  westward  past  Devon  Island  and  then 
turned  north  Into  the  Wellington  Channel 
to  circumnavigate  Comwallls  Island,  west  of 
Devon.  As  they  returned  to  the  southwest  tin 
of  Devon  Island  It  was  apparent  the  navlga- 
tlon  season  would  soon  be  over,  Franklin  de- 
elded  to  winter  on  tiny  Beechey  Island.  There 
two  members  of  the  Erebus'  crew  and  one 
man  from  the  Terror  died— perhaps  of  scurvy 
perhaps  from  eating  tinned  meat  that  wm 
found  to  be  tainted.  More  than  700  tins  of 
the  meat  were  consumed  or  destroyed  that 
winter;  the  empty  tins  were  flUed  with  gravel 
to  build  a  calm,  but  no  written  records  were 
ever  found  In  It. 

The  following  spring  the  expedition,  now 
numbering  126  men,  set  sail  west  and  south 
along  the  east  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
to  a  fxMnt  off  Cape  Felix,  the  northernmost 
tip  of  King  WllUam  Island.  Here,  tor  what- 
ever  the  reason,  FrankUn  made  his  fatal 
mistake. 

Had  he  continued  down  the  east  coast  of 
King  WlUlam  Island  he  might  have  found  the 
Northwest  Passage  and  arrived  safely  in  Ber- 
ing Strait.  Instead  he  took  a  westerly  course 
and  ran  headlong  into  the  Ice  stream  from 
the  Beaufort  Sea.  The  ships  were  helplessly 
frozen  In  by  early  September  1846,  and  not 
for  one  winter  but  for  two. 

Sir  John  PrankUn  died  of  heart  disease  on 
June  11,  1847.  By  then  20  more  members  of 
the  expedition  had  succumbed  to  scurvy  The 
remaining  105  men  suffered  through  one  more 
winter,  apparently  not  lacking  for  food  but 
deep^rlng  of  ever  freeing  the  ships.  On  April 
22.  1848.  both  vessels  were  abandoned  The 
crews  set  out  overland  for  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany poste  himdreds  of  miles  to  the  south 
dragging  the  ships'  boats  virlth  them  as  they 
went.  Erebus  and  Terror  had  been  outfitted 
with  aU  the  comforts,  including  a  1,200-book 
Ubrary  and  two  barrel  organs,  but  none  of 
the  equipment  that  the  crews  needed  now. 
There  were  no  snowshoes,  no  sleds,  no  sur- 
vival clothing,  no  tento. 

Eskimo  hunters  told  search  parties  months 
later  that  they  had  seen  some  of  FrankUn's 
men  struggUng  southward,  many  falUng  be- 
side the  trail  and  dying  where  they  lay.  Some 
reached  the  south  shore  of  King  WllUam 
Island  and  croased  to  the  continent.  About 
40  were  found  In  a  place  that  came  to  be 
known  as  Starvation  Oove.  The  man  who 
fmind  them.  Dr.  John  Rae  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  reported  on  his  return  to  civil- 
ization m  1855  that  "From  the  mutilated 
state  of  many  of  the  corpses  and  the  contents 
of  the  kettles,  it  Is  evident  that  our  miserable 
countrymen  had  been  driven  to  the  last  re- 
Bourcea."  CannlbaUsm  had  again  taken  its 
toll  of  a  John  Franklin  expedition. 

But  the  PrankUn  disaster  finally  unlocked 
toe  Canadian  Arctic.  Thlrty-foiir  expeditions 
by  sea  and  six  overland  search  parties  some 
motivated  by  patriotism  or  compassion  for 
Lady  Franklin,  others  by  an  Admiralty  reward 
of  £20,000,  spent  more  than  six  yeara  criss- 
crossing  the  Arctic  Islands  from  east  and 
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trast.  In  doing  so,  they  filled  the  remaining 
gaps  in  man's  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  coast- 
line and  discovered  two  varianto  of  the  true 
Northwest  Passage. 

Commander  Robert  McClure  of  the  Inves- 
tigator, which  bad  entered  the  Beaufort  Sea 
along  the  Alaska  coast  from  the  west  saUed 
within  30  miles  of  the  farthest  point  sighted 
by  Parry  on  his  1819-1820  voyage  Into  Vis- 
count Melville  Sound.  McClure's  ship  was 
trapped  and  eventually  abandoned  to  the 
Beaufort  Sea  Ice  stream;  early  In  their  third 
winter  In  the  Arctic  one  crewman  and  the 
ship's  demolition  officer  lost  their  sanity. 

In  1863,  however,  rescue  appeared  in  the 
fonn  of  a  young  lieutenant  off  HMS  Herald, 
vblch  was  anchored  near  MelvUIe  Island  160 
ijilles  northeast  of  the  place  where  Investi- 
gator was  trapped.  McClure  and  his  crew,  led 
by  the  young  Herald  officer,  walked  across 
the  Ice  to  the  rescue  ship  and  thus  became 
the  first  men  to  complete  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage— even  though  part  of  it  was  on  foot. 

An  1857  expedition  paid  for  by  Lady  Frank- 
lin and  commanded  by  Captain  Leopold  Mc- 
Clintock  finally  discovered  the  only  written 
record  of  the  Franklin  party's  fate.  In  a  calm 
on  King  WllUam  Island  was  found  a  standard 
Admiralty  form,  printed  In  six  languages,  and 
with  handwritten  notes  In  the  margins: 

"April  25, 1848. — H.M.  ships  Terror  and  Ere- 
bus were  deserted  on  the  22nd  of  April,  5 
leagues  NNW  of  this,  having  been  beset  since 
mh  September,  1846  . . ." 

The  McCUntock  party  also  established  the 
certainty  that  King  WllUam  Island  was  ac- 
tually an  Island — not  a  cape  or  headland  as 
was  previously  believed.  So  It  was  that  In 
1903-1906,  the  Norwegian  explorer  Roald 
Amundsen  sailed  around  King  WllUam  Is- 
land to  the  east  and  south,  keeping  It  be- 
tween him  and  the  Beaufort  Sea  Ice  stream, 
and  became  the  first  man  to  complete  the 
entire  passage  on  shipboard. 

Amundsen  demonstrated  once  and  for  all 
that  there  did  exist  a  shorter  route  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific  than  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  had  taken  more 
than  400  years  and  scores  of  lives  to  find.  The 
last  bitter  Irony  was  that  It  never  became 
the  commercially  useful  route  Elizabethan 
adventurers  had  hoped  for.  EUght  years  after 
Amundsen's  historic  voyage  the  Panama 
Canal  was  opened. 

Do  Oil  A»n>  Ice  Mix? — ^Takker  Manhattan 
Will  Seek  Route  to  Alaska's  North  Slope 

This  July  or  August,  man  wlU  make  a  bold 
new  foray  Into  the  icy  wastes  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  It  will  be  in  hope  of  finding  and 
developing  a  year-round  commercial  sea  route 
over  which  to  distribute  Alaskan  oil  to  world 
markets — oil  that  may  exist  In  greater 
quantity  there  than  In  any  other  place  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Problems  to  be  overcome  are  no  less  for- 
midable today  than  they  were  400  years  ago. 
A  Seattle.  Washington.  newspaperman 
specializing  in  maritime  affairs  probably 
wasn't  far  wrong  When  he  called  it  "a  great 
gamble  in  sea  transpKirtatlon."  The  stakes 
are  high,  with  the  initial  ante  measured  In 
millions  of  dollars.  But  with  an  endless 
variety  of  sophisticated  navigation  and 
sounding  gear,  helicopters  to  scout  the  way, 
ard  the  combined  knowledge  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Coast  Guards  and  Arctic  experts 
to  draw  upon,  backers  of  this  new  Northwest 
Passage  adventure  are  confident  they  wUl  at 
least  find  the  answers  they  seek,  even  if  the 
answers  turn  out  to  be  the  wrong  ones.  And 
the  answers  will  come  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
Instead  of  years. 

The  Joint  plan  of  Humble  Oil  Sc  Refining 
Company,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
(ARCO)  and  British  Petroleum  Exploration 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  is  to  send  a  115.000-ton  oil  tank- 
er, the  SS  Manhattan,  from  New  York 
through  the  Northwest  Passage  across  the 
roof  of  Canada  to  Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska — a 
distance  of  4,427  miles.  If  the  experiment  Is 
successful  (Bumble's  marine  experte  give  It 
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a  50-60  chance)  the  company  would  build 
a  fleet  of  icebreaker-equipped  tankers  even 
larger  than  the  Manhattan  to  bring  the  crude 
oil  out  to  East  Coast  and  perhaps  European 
refineries.  A  Humble  spokesman  said  the 
larger  ships  would  be  in  the  250.000-ton 
class,  and  enough  of  them  would  be  built  to 
double  the  present  total  tonnage  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet. 

The  Manhattan,  owned  by  Seatraln  Lines. 
Inc..  Is  the  largest  merchant  ship  that  sails 
under  the  American  fiag.  In  recent  months  It 
has  been  getting  bigger.  Brought  to  the 
United  States  from  East  Pakistan  In  Decem- 
ber, it  was  cut  Into  four  sections  for  refitting 
and  modifications.  Owing  to  a  specially  de- 
signed icebreaker  bow  and  hull  strengthen- 
ing along  the  waterllne.  its  length  increased 
by  65  feet.  Ite  beam  by  16  feet  and  Its  draft 
by  about  20  Inches.  Hull  modifications,  more 
powerful  engines  and  protective  gear  for  rud- 
ders and  screws  Increased  Its  displacement  by 
9.000  tons. 

The  bow  and  stern  sections  were  modified 
at  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Yard  In 
Chester.  Pennsylvania.  The  forward  section 
went  to  Newport  News.  Virginia,  and  the  mid- 
ship section  to  Mobile.  Alabama.  Final  as- 
sembly was  to  be  done  in  the  Pennsylvania 
yard.  When  ready  to  sail,  the  Afan^iattan  will 
have  a  length  of  1.005  feet,  a  beam  of  148 
feet  and  a  draft  of  52  feet.  Her  engines  will 
generate  43,000  horsepower,  or  about  half 
again  as  much  as  the  power  plants  Instelled 
In  250,000- ton  tankers  built  for  routine  ocean 
travel. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  developed  the  special 
Icebreaker  bow  that  was  being  fitted  to  the 
Manhattan.  While  conventional  Icebreaker 
bows  cut  the  ice  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees, 
this  one  tapers  to  about  a  IS-degree  angle 
of  incidence  and  should  make  for  easier  go- 
ing through  sheet  Ice.  It  has  been  tested  at 
about  40  to  70  per  cent  greater  effectiveness 
than  conventional  Icebreaker  bows,  though 
the  Manhattan's  voyage  will  be  Its  first  com- 
prehensive trial. 

Two  S-62  Sikorsky  helicopters  will  accom- 
pany the  Manhattan  to  spot  the  best  "leads" 
through  the  ice.  and  two  Coast  Guard  Ice- 
breakers— one  Canadian,  one  American — will 
follow  in  its  wake.  Pads  for  the  helicopters 
will  be  available  on  all  three  ships.  The  route 
is  expected  to  be  through  Davis  Strait  and 
Baffin  Bay  from  New  York;  west  through 
Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow  Strait  and  Viscount 
Melville  Sound;  and  then  south  to  Prudhoe 
Bay,  either  passing  through  Prince  of  Wales 
Strait  to  Amundsen  Gulf  or  heading  west 
and  south  through  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

Prince  of  Wales  Strait  runs  along  the  east 
side  of  Banks  Island,  which  is  the  western- 
most Island  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago. That  variant  of  the  route  would  give 
better  shelter  from  ice  than  heading  south 
along  the  unprotected  west  side  of  Banks 
Island. 

Even  If  the  Arctic  route  does  prove  feasible, 
there  will  be  monumental  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  In  building  a  tanker  loading 
terminal  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  Rum- 
ble's Arctic  task  force  is  now  studying  two 
massive  ice  Islands  that  have  grounded  In 
the  Beaufort  Sea  about  25  miles  north  and 
10  miles  east  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  They  hope  to 
learn  how  the  flow  of  other  Ice  around  the 
Islards  would  affect  an  offshore  terminal. 
Because  of  shallow  water,  the  loading  ter- 
minal might  have  to  be  built  anywhere  from 
seven  to  30  miles  offshore.  By  comparison. 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation's  giant  terminal  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  off  Mlna  Al  Ahmadl,  Kuwait,  Is 
nine  and  one-half  miles  offshore.  But  there 
Is  no  floating  ice  to  contend  with  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  One  suggestion  has  been  to  dredge 
a  channel  and  harbor  closer  to  shore  and 
build  a  breakwater  to  shelter  the  Alaskan 
location  from  floating  Ice.  But  as  Admiral 
WlUard  J.  Smith.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  com- 
mandant, noted  in  a  speech  at  Washington  In 
mid-February,    building    a    strong    enough 
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breakwater  would  be  no  small  task — espe- 
cially since  there  Is  no  source  of  usable  rock 
for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Humble  and  ite  partners  In  the  Manhattan 
adventure  are  hedging  their  bete,  however. 
Plans  already  have  been  announced  for  an 
800-mUe  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  to 
run  from  Prudhoe  Bay  south  to  a  location  on 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  probably  near  Valdez  or 
Whlttler.  Preliminary  engineering  studies  are 
under  way  and  a  tentative  completion  date 
(1972)  has  been  set.  The  48-lnch  pipeline, 
with  an  Initial  capacity  of  500,000  barrels  a 
day,  would  be  the  largest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Estimated  cost  is  9900  million. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  EVADES  MONEY 
CONTROI5 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  we  in  this  Chamber  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  urgency  of  the  dollar 
crisis  and  the  need  for  fiscal  stabilization. 
That  crisis  and  that  need  is  of  course  of 
the  Utmost  international  as  well  as 
domestic  significance.  It  is  therefore  with 
concern  that  I  read  of  the  abusive  ex- 
ploitation being  practiced  by  South 
Africa  in  demanding  ever  higher  prices 
for  its  gold.  It  appears  that  the  South 
Africans  have  been  avoiding  the  controls 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
attempting  in  effect  to  hold  the  Western 
economics  up  for  ransom.  I  urge  congres- 
sional cognizance  and  condemnation  of 
this  serious  abuse,  and  to  that  end  I  wish 
to  insert  the  following  article  from  To- 
ward Freedom  magazine  into  the  Record: 

SoTTTH  Africa  E^vades  Money  Controls 

The  apartheid  regime  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  may  be  boycotted  by  the  long- 
shoremen of  Denmark,  attacked  by  a  wide 
spectrum  of  human  rights  organizations 
throughout  the  world  and  criticized  even  by 
the  establishment-oriented  APL-CIO.  but  its 
stock  is  surprisingly  high  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful  institutions  of  the  Western 
world — the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMP) 
was  launched  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  with 
the  objective  of  stabilizing  national  cur- 
rencies. As  the  West's  major  gold  producer. 
South  Africa  on  the  contrary  wants  to  get  a 
higher  price  for  its  gold,  which  means  up- 
setting currency  stabilization  and  bringing 
about  the  devaluation  of  the  pound,  dollar 
and  franc. 

One  might  expect,  in  these  clrcumstences. 
that  the  IMF  would  be  taking  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  bring  South  Africa  back  Into 
a  responsible  course  of  action. 

SOirrH    AFRICAN    EMCBGENCT 

Unfortunately  the  IMP  has  Just  turned 
In  the  other  direction  by  permitting  the 
South  African  government  to  teke  advantege 
of  "drawing  rights"  intended  to  provide  help 
for  a  currency  threatened  by  some  sudden 
emergency.  This  provision  Is  used  to  permit  a 
country  to  obtain  convertible  currencies 
without  subjecting  its  own  currency  to  the 
sag  in  value  which  would  be  Imposed  by  the 
private  money  market.  But  South  African 
stocks  are  bulging  with  gold — the  most  con- 
vertible currency  of  all.  This  gold  could  easily 
be  sold  on  the  private  gold  market,  as  in- 
tended in  last  fall's  tacit  steblUzatlon  agree- 
ment among  Western  central  banks  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  not  buy  South  African 
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gold  In  order  to  force  sales  on  the  private 
market  and  thus  keep  the  price  there  from 
mounting  too  far  above  the  oflBclal  rate  of 
$35  an  ounce. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  In 
dissuading  the  IMF  and  European  central 
banks  from  purchasing  South  African  gold, 
in  order  to  hold  the  line  on  stabilization.  Yet 
Washington  did  agree  to  a  European  plan 
to  establish  a  "floor"  under  the  price  of 
gold  at  935  an  ounce,  in  order  to  give  South 
Africa  reasonable  price  protection.  Under  this 
plan,  monetary  authorities  would  purchase 
gold  on  the  free  market  whenever  it  fell 
close  to  the  official  price. 

South  Africa  has  rejected  this  plan  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  calculated  effort  to  ex- 
ploit the  rest  of  the  world  along  with  its 
black  majority  at  home. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western  gov- 
ernments should  firmly  reject  being  held  up 
for  ransom  by  the  South  Africa  regime, 
and  make  their  opposition  known  to  the  IMP. 


BLATNIK  WATER  POLLUTION 
.  -  RECORD  SET  STRAIGHT 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP    MABTLAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  implied  that  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Blatnzk,  of  Minne- 
sota, attempted  to  suppress  a  report  con- 
cerning pollution  in  Lake  Superior. 

I  have  worked  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Blathzk  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
since  he  first  came  to  Congress  and  I 
know  how  he  singlehandedly  initiated  the 
first  permanent  national  legislation 
establishing  an  effective  program  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control. 

Mr.  Blatnik  was  a  leading  advocate 
for  water  pollution  control  legislation 
years  ago  when  pollution  was  not  the 
popular  issue  it  is  today.  He  had  the  fore- 
sight to  recognize  that  man's  environ- 
ment was  being  threatened,  and  he  went 
to  work  to  do  something  about  it.  And. 
he  continues  to  be  "Mr.  Water  Pollution 
Control"  in  the  Congress. 

The  Times  and  Post  allegations,  there- 
fore, come  as  a  complete  surprise,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Ccniunittee  on 
Public  Works  I  felt  it  was  important  to 
establish  the  facts  accurately  for  the  pub- 
lic record.  I  asked  Stewart  L.  Udall,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  time 
the  Lake  Superior  report  was  being  pre- 
pared, to  give  me  a  factual  account  of 
what  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Udall.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  his  forthright  statement  of  the 
facts,  which  absolutely  clears  Mr.  Blat- 
nik of  any  improper  activities  in  this 
matter. 
.  The  letter  follows: 


Washincton,  D.C. 

June  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Obokge  H.  Paixon, 
Chairman,  Public  Works  Committee, 
Raybum  Building,  i 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  This  la  In  response 
to  your  telephone  call  concemlng  news 
stories  and  editorials  which  appeared  a  few 
days  ago  in  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
the  Washington  Post  carrying  the  ImpUca- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  that  Congressman  J(^n  A.  Blatnik  of 
Minnesota  had  exerted  pressure  on  the  In- 
terior Department  last  winter  to  "suppress" 
a  memorandum  concemlng  Lake  Superior 
pollution,  dated  December  31,  1968.  from  In- 
terior's regional  Field  Coordinator  to  the  Dis- 
trict Director  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  have  reconstructed  the  events  of  that 
period  and  am  writing  this  letter  to 
straighten  out  the  record.  The  December  31 
memorandum  was  prepared  pursuant  to  a 
Corps-Interior  agreement  giving  Interior  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  applications  to  the  Corps 
for  permits  to  dredge  or  All  in  certain  navi- 
gable waters.  It  related  In  part  to  the  dis- 
posal of  taoonlte  tailings  in  Lake  Superior 
by  Reserve  Mining  Company. 

Interior's  then  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water  Quality  and  Research,  Max  N.  Ed- 
wards, ordered  the  memo  sent  to  Washing- 
ton for  review  by  the  Pederal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Administration.  Edwards  In- 
fortns  me  that  he  made  this  decision  because 
Reserve's  operations  were  then  under  Inten- 
sive study  as  part  of  my  earlier  decision  to 
call  an  enforcement  conference  on  taconlte 
tailings  in  Lake  Superior.  This  study  was 
prepared  in  the  usual  fashion  by  PWPCA  as 
the  basic  document  which  always  serves 
as  the  background  paper  for  any  enforce- 
ment conference. 

On  January  16,  1069, 1  signed  a  nottce  set- 
ting up  such  a  Lake  Superior  Enforcement 
Conference  on  May  13,  1969,  in  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota. To  put  It  In  proper  perspective,  then, 
the  memorandum  of  December  31  was  a  pre- 
liminary staff  report  relating  to  an  applica- 
tion to  revalidate  a  1947  permit  fiom  the 
Corps  to  Reserve  Mining  Company.  The  find- 
ings of  Interior's  enforcement  study  were 
therefore  Incorporated  Into  the  PWPCA  back- 
ground report.  It  was  not  practice  to  re- 
lease such  staff  reports  to  the  public  In  ad- 
vance of  any  hearing,  but  rather  to  assemble 
all  pertinent  materials  In  a  background  paper 
for  the  use  of  all  conferees  at  the  conferance. 

to  anticipation  of  the  May  13  conference, 
PWPCA  therefore  Issued  its  report.  An  Ap- 
praisal of  Water  Pollution  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior  Basin,  which  was  publicly  distributed 
at  the  Conference.  Naturally,  this  report  rep- 
resented the  official  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  overall  issue. 

I  can  state  to  you  categorically,  that  neither 
Rep.  Blatnik  nor  any  other  member  of  Con- 
gress Intervened  or  attempted  to  influence 
the  calling  of  the  Conference  or  to  "suppress" 
any  part  of  the  Department's  report  on  Lake 
Superior. 

Most  sincerely, 

StrwABT  L.  Udall. 


July  2,  1969 


TELL  ME  NOT  IN  MOURNFUL 
NUMBERS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALXrORITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  193d  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  one  of  the  basic  conc^ts 
under  which  our  Nation  was  developed 
is  the  freedom  of  speech  wliich  permits 
the  people  of  our  Nation  to  join  in 
healthy  and  productive  debate  about  our 
Nation's  goals  and  policies  and  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problems. 

A  short  time  ago  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  McPall,  addressed 
the  graduating  class  of  Modesto  Junior 
College  from  which  he  was  graduated 
just  33  years  ago.  In  that  commence- 
ment address  John  McFall  emphasized 


Intelligent  discussion  of  the  complex  issues 
that  face  us  Is  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
democratic  system. 

Practicing  what  he  preached,  Johh 
McFall  outlined  his  views  on  many  of 
the  problems  and  issues  which  this  Na- 
tion faces  today.  This  summary  of  hia 
evaluation  of  these  difficult  times  con- 
cluded with  the  following  statement: 

Amerlca'9  greatest  natural  resource,  mor* 
valuable  than  any  other  with  which  our 
rich  and  proeperous  ooimtry  is  blessed,  u 
your  generation  of  young  people.  In  your 
hands  and  hearts  we  know  our  future  Is 
secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  this  point: 

Tell  Mk  Not  ik  MouRNrm,  Numbers 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Proud  Parents  and  Members  of  the  Graduat- 
ing Class  of  1969. 

It  Is  indeed  s  privilege  for  me  to  address 
you  on  this  proud  and  happy  occasion.  Just 
em  33  years  ago  It  was  my  proud  privilege  to 
be  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  1936. 

My  pride  In  speaking  to  you  Is  tempered 
somewhat  by  the  realization  that  I  cannot 
remember  who  my  commencement  sp>eaker 
was  or  what  he  said.  Perhaps  It  is  the  nature 
of  things  that  to  the  graduate  this  speech  la 
only  an  Insignificant  part  of  these  proceed- 
ings and  the  world  will  not  remember  long 
what  we  say  here. 

But  graduation  ceremonies  have  been  the 
oooaslon,  and  more  especially  it  seems  this 
year,  for  our  President,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, Students  and  even  Cartoonists, 
to  Join  in  a  healthy  and  productive  debate 
about  our  nation's  goals  and  policies. 

Intelligent  discussion  of  the  complex  Is- 
sues that  face  us  Is  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
democratic  sjrstem:  an  understanding  of  the 
Issues  that  face  our  coimtry  is  vital  to  the 
democratic  process.  A  few  slogans  have  crept 
In  like  Isolationist  and  neo-lsolatlonlst  and 
also  some  of  the  most  pungent  sarcasm  that 
ever  came  out  of  Dogpatch. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  debate  continues  to 
be  most  instructive  and  I  hope  It  will  cause 
understanding  and  purpose  to  replace  the 
confusion  and  anger  and  violent  reaction 
that  has  crept  In  to  our  national  life. 

It  Is  my  hopeful  objective  tonight  In  Join- 
ing that  discussion  to  add,  rather  than  de- 
tract from  that  understanding  and  purpose. 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  us  in 
"mournful  members"  that  yours  is  a  genera- 
tion that  is  by  no  means  sure  it  has  a  future. 
Will  you  have  a  reasonable  obance  to  live, 
to  work  out  your  destiny  In  peace  and  de- 
cency and  not  go  down  In  history  as  the 
apocalyptic  generation? 

I  believe  you  will. 

The  penetrating  and  definitive  Interim 
statement  on  campus  disorder  issued  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  discussing  the  rea- 
sons for  student  discontent,  describes  the 
dissatisfaction  of  many  Americans,  both 
yo\mg  and  old,  student  and  nonstudent,  with 
our  society. 

It  says:  "Students  are  imwllllng  to  accept 
the  gaps  between  professed  Ideals  and  actual 
performance.  They  see  afresh  the  Injustices 
that  remain  unremedied.  They  are  not  Im- 
pressed by  the  dangers  that  previous  genera- 
tlons  have  overcome  and  the  problems  they 
have  solved."  It  means  little  to  them  that 
the  present  adult  generation  found  the  way 
out  of  a  major  depression  to  unparalleled 
heights  of  economic  abundance,  or  that  It 
defeated  a  massive  wave  of  vicious  totali- 
tarianism and  preserved  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  freedom  for  the  youth  of  today. 
To  students,  these  triumphs  over  serious 
dangers  serve  primarily  to  emphasize  other 
problems  we  are  just  beginning  to  solve. 
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Today's  intelligent,  idealistic  students  see 
a  nation  which  has  achieved  the  physical 
ability  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  education 
for  all,  but  has  not  yet  devised  social  insti- 
tutions that  do  so.  They  see  a  society,  built 
on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  has  not  yet  assured  equal  op- 
portimlty  in  Ufe.  They  see  a  world  of  nation- 
states  with  the  technical  brilliance  to 
harness  the  ultimate  energy  but  without  the 
common  sense  to  agree  on  methods  of  pre- 
venting mutual  destruction.  With  the  fresh 
energy  and  idealism  of  the  young,  they  are 
impatient  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  but  seems  to  them  to  be  indefensibly 

Blow. 

,jit  a  time  when  students  are  eager  to 
attACk  these  and  other  key  problems,  they 
face  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  fight 
In  a  war  most  of  them  believe  Is  "unjusti- 
fied." 

Let  me  attempt  to  speak  with  as  little 
of  the  smugness  that  the  young  attribute 
to  their  elders  as  may  be  possible  for  a 
member  of  the  adult  generation,  who  has 
either  witnessed  or  participated  In  or  simply 
marveled  at  those  triumphs  over  depression 
and  totalitarianism,  the  preservation  of  those 
essential  elements  of  freedom  and  the 
harnessing  of  that  ultimate  energy.  Energy 
and  idealism,  like  intelligence.  Judgment  and 
true  emotional  response.  Is  not  confined  to 
the  young,  but  manifests  itself  In  men  and 
women  of  any  age  in  varying  degrees. 

With  sufficient  confidence  in  a  retention 
of  those  desirable  qualities,  I  say  we  will 
attain  those  goals  within  the  basic  structure 
of  our  democratic  system,  which  meet  of  us, 
except  for  a  tiny  few  anarchists  and  nihilists 
now  at  large,  accept  not  only  as  valid,  but  as 
the  most  perfect  system  of  government  avail- 
able In  the  world  today  despite  whatever 
failures  it  may  be  presently  experiencing. 

We  have  presently  before  us  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  construct  a  peaceful  world, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war,  cor- 
responding with  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Our  objective  In  that  cold  war,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  been  to  find  a  way  to  live  peacefully 
In  the  world  with  nuclear  armed  Russia.  This 
search  has  consumed  23  years,  many  of  our 
finest  youth  In  Korea  and  South  Vietnam 
and  surely  more  than  500  billion  dollars  of 
the  nation's  resources. 

Probably  sometime  In  September,  disarma- 
ment talks  will  begin  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  which  secret  preparations  were  begim  fol- 
lowing the  Olassboro  Conference  in  June  of 
1967  and  which  originally  were  scheduled  to 
be  announced  on  August  21,  the  day  after 
the  Russian  march  into  Czechoslovakia.  I 
believe  that  over  the  next  several  years  of 
arduous  negotiation  our  government  will  be 
able  to  reach  some  kind  of  agreement,  not 
oniy  on  the  reduction  of  nuclear  armament 
but  also  on  trade,  the  status  of  Europe  and 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  some  kind  of  joint  approach  to 
bringing  China  into  the  family  of  civilized 
nations.  All  of  this  can  be  the  foundation 
for  a  peaceful  world  structure. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  cannot  trust 
the  Russians  and  therefore  even  a  beginning 
of  talks  Is  In  vain.  I  still  remember  the  man 
with  the  Wallace  tie,  who  on  our  introduc- 
tion refused  to  shake  my  hand  because  he 
said  I  favored  "building  bridges  to  the  Rus- 
sians." I  am  sure  he  was  sincere  in  his  con- 
viction, but  I  believe  not  only  that  the  exit- 
vlval  of  mankind  depends  upon  this  detente 
but  also  world  conditions  make  it  Just  as 
imperative  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  and 
keep  as  it  la  for  the  United  States.  Such  a 
detente  or.  If  you  wish,  arrangement  grudg- 
ingly arrived  at,  will  have  built-in  incentives 
that  will  make  it  profitable  on  both  sides  to 
observe. 

Even  now  we  find  the  Russians  helping  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War, 
which  many  would  not  believe  tmtil  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  It  was  true.  Why?  Because 
uot  only  do  they  wish  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
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confrontation  with  the  United  States,  but 
the  cost  to  them  Is  excessively  burdensome 
and  because  they  share  our  need  for  halting 
the  expansion  of  Chinese  Influence  In  South- 
east Asia.  They  share  omi  concern  over  Chi- 
nese nuclear  progress  and  the  blackmail  po- 
litical effect  it  will  have  on  the  world  when 
It  becomes  a  Jarring  reality  in  the  mld-1970's. 

They  are  helping  us  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis  not  out 
of  a  spirit  of  universal  tolerance  but  because 
of  the  Intolerable  burden  of  providing  bil- 
lions In  arms  for  Arab  countries,  they  seem 
neither  to  admire  or  trust. 

Both  of  us  must  find  an  alternative  to  the 
expensive  burdens  of  a  divided  Germany  and 
Korea.  Our  citizens  rightfully  groan  at  the 
expense  of  NATO  and  the  occupation  of 
Korea.  However,  they  must  remember  that 
each  results  from  our  decision  to  retain  an 
unarmed  Germany  and  Japan  after  World 
War  n.  I  personally  would  rather  bear  the 
expense  than  give  these  nations  access  to 
nuclear  weapons.  Without  NATO,  Germany 
would  demand  them.  So  would  Japan  with- 
out the  existence  of  South  Korea  and  If  we 
do  not  find  the  way  to  protect  them  against 
a  nuclear  armed  China. 

And  both  of  o\ir  countries  must  find  an 
answer  to  China. 

But  as  we  move  toward  serious  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  we  must  not  permit 
the  existence  of  these  Incentives  to  mask  the 
realities  of  advancing  Russian  strength — 
their  increasing  nuclear  power,  their  ABM, 
their  use  of  force  In  Czechoslovakia  and  a 
government  by  committee  that  seems  not 
unanimously  convinced  that  doing  business 
with  the  United  States  is  possible  or  that 
Communist  world  domination  Is  still  not  Im- 
possible. 

Because  of  this,  I  support  the  Initial  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system  to  protect  our 
deterrent  against  a  possible  Russian  first 
strike  and  Chinese  nuclear  blackmail  that 
should  develop  In  the  mid-1970's. 

But  this  c^portunity  to  construct  a  peace- 
ful world  is  marred  by  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam.  That  war  is  coming 
to  an  end.  Each  day  military  and  political 
developments  bring  us  closer  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  exercise 
their  right  of  self-determination  in  a  free 
election. 

In  my  opinion  what  sustains  the  North 
Vietnamese  effort  is  the  continued  hope  that 
criticism  of  the  war  In  the  United  States  will 
cause  TJs  to  quit  and  permit  them  victory  by 
default  even  after  our  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  lives  Mid  reeourcee.  Surely,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  remembers  that  in  1954  the  French 
were  not  defeated  militarily,  but  quit,  be- 
cause of  civil  disorders  caused  In  Paris.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  to  me  that  such  an  at- 
tempt is  now  being  made  again  by  the  Mao- 
Insplred  few  revolutionaries  that  are  the 
leaders  in  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

At  this  time  In  the  negotiations.  Uvea  wlU 
be  saved  if  the  enemy  Is  convinced  the  na- 
tion is  behind  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end.  I  Intend  to 
continue  to  give  him  every  support  In  his 
search  for  p>eace. 

With  an  end  to  hoetUitles  In  ^Hetnam  and 
a  beginning  of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  permit  agreement  on  methods  of 
preventing  mutual  destruction  that  must  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  succeed,  we  can 
with  your  help  continue  to  press  toward  ever 
more  progress  in  devising  social  Instltutloni 
that  win  more  adequately  provide  food,  eiiel- 
ter  and  education  for  all  and  that  will  aaBUrc 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Our  country  has  made  much  progress  al- 
ready on  these  urgent  requirements  espe- 
cially in  the  last  ten  years  but  with  yoiu 
energy  and  idealism,  we  can  accelerate  that 
progress. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  comment  on  the 
"Generation  Gap."  I  am  not  certain  what  it 
IB  or  If  there  is  such  a  gi^.  But  U  It  means 
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that  Americans  of  your  age  are  strongw, 
smarter  and  better  equipped  to  handle  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  our  nuclear 
age,  to  begin  the  exploration  of  space  and 
of  bringing  the  blessings,  liberty  and  ab\in- 
danoe  to  the  people  of  the  world  than  any 
generation  of  Americans  before  you,  as  I  am 
confident  you  are,  then  I  give  thanks  foi 
that  "Generation  Gap." 

America's  greatest  natural  resource,  more 
valuable  than  any  other  with  which  our  rich 
and  prosperous  country  Is  blessed,  Is  your 
generation  of  young  people. 

In  your  hands  and  hearts  we  know  our 
future  iB  secure. 


ADDRESS  OP  ELMER  L.  WINTER  AT 
ANNUAL  MANAGEMENT  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  SOCIETY  FOR  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OP   MANAGEMENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF' REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elmer  L. 
Winter,  a  fellow  Milwaukeean  and  pres- 
ident of  Manpower,  Inc.,  has  outlined 
some  of  the  things  the  business  com- 
munity is  doing  to  help  remedy  today's 
grave  social  ills.  His  address,  titled  "I  Am 
an  Encouraged  American,"  and  delivered 
at  the  recent  management  conference  of 
the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement in  San  Francisco,  is  instructive 
in  this  regard,  and  I  commend  its  con- 
tents to  my  colleagues: 

I  Am  an  Encousaged  American 
(Address  by  Elmer  L.  Winter) 

Our  country  has  a  surplus — a  surplus  of 
prophets  of  doom.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  with- 
out a  new  statement  by  another  prophet 
that  America  lacks  the  ability  to  cope  with 
her  admittedly  serious  urban  and  racial 
problems.  These  prophets  are  Intellectual 
and  ordinary,  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor.  And,  they  are  having  their  effect.  As  I 
retiimed  from  New  York  recently,  I  sat  on 
the  plane,  next  to  a  man  who  was  reading  a 
magazine  article  on  the  crises  in  our  cities. 
He  read  for  a  while,  then  turned  to  me  and 
said:  "Things  sure  are  going  to  hell  In  this 
country.  It  looks  to  me  like  In  a  few  years 
we  won't  have  any  cities  at  aU." 

His  statement  reminded  me  of  an  old  poem 
by  an  unknown  author,  who  apparently  had 
encountered  his  share  of  doomsday  prophets. 
The  poem  says: 

"My  granddad,   viewing  earth's  worn  cogs. 
Said  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
His  granddad  in  his  house  of  logs 
Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
His  granddad  in  the  Flemish  bogs 
Vowed  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
Well,  there's  one  thing  I  have  to  state: 
Those  dogs  have  had  a  good   long  wait." 

Yes,  those  dogs  have  had  a  good  long  wait. 
And  I  submit  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  they  have  a  longer  wait  still  ahead  of 
them.  Our  nation  has  had  crises  before,  and 
Its  brief  periods  when  many  people  in  the 
country  believed  chaos  and  doom  were  Inevi- 
table. It  would  be  naive  to  say  that  our 
difficulties  are  not  serious;  pollyanish  to  be- 
lieve that  they  vrlll  go  away  without  sub- 
stantial effort  on  our  part.  But  saying  our 
troubles  are  serious,  ahd  saying  they  are 
impossible  to  solve,  are  two  quite  different 
things. 

I  know  there  1b  the  temptation  to  throw 
one's  hands  up  In  desperation — especially 
when  we  see,  hear  and  read  the  news  of 
campus  turmoil,  ghetto  riots  and  strident 
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cries  tor  revolution.  But  these  things  are 
only  a  part  of  the  total  picture,  a  total  pic- 
ture that  is  basically  sound  although  the 
paint  may  be  peeling  here  and  there. 

GRAVITATTNG     TO     NXGATTVX 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  sometimes 
that  the  television  camera  that  brings  vio- 
lence Into  our  living  room  can  only  focus 
on  a  few  square  feet  at  a  time — that  the 
newspaper  which  tells  us  tales  of  woe  is 
basically  oriented  toward  the  negative.  This 
Is  not  necessarily  intended  as  a  denunciation 
of  these  media,  merely  a  statement  of  what 
la  fact,  and  what,  In  fact.  Is  human  nature. 
Human  beings,  by  nature,  tend  to  gravitate 
toward  the  negative. 

A  recession  always  provokes  more  Inter- 
est, analysis  and  conversation  than  a  boom 
period;  indeed.  In  a  boom  period  the  topic 
of  conversation,  more  often  than  not,  centers 
on  worries  about  when  It  will  all  end — again, 
a  negative  view. 

I'd  like  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  am 
encoiuraged  because  of  the  many  positive 
steps  that  are  being  taken  by  business  lead- 
ers of  this  country  to  correct  some  of  our 
Ills.  These  business  leaders  are  saying,  "We 
havs'the  expertise,  the  knowledge,  the  capl- 
~  tal;  snd  the  will  to  wage  our  own  war  against 
poverty  and  to  rebuild  our  cities."  They  are 
saying  loud  and  clear,  "The  time  has  come 
now  when  we  have  to  recognize  that  our  role, 
as  leaders,  Is  not  confined  within  our  corpo- 
rate gates.  We  must  and  will  rebuild  our 
cities  so  that  there  Is  equal  opportunity  for 
all  of  the  citizens  of  our  communities." 

Dan  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Maniifacturers,  has  urged  businessmen  to  be 
"innovators  and  Instigators"  and  "not  just 
reactors  to  clrcumstsinces  not  of  our  own 
making."  Dan  Parker  pointed  out  that  busi- 
nessmen must  approach  social  problenaa 
within  the  standard  framework  of  doing 
business — that  is,  activity  generating  profits. 
"Social  responsibility  and  profits  are  com- 
pletely compatible,"  he  said,  as  be  warned 
against  Ignoring  problems  until  they  ripen 
Into  screeching  crises. 

BTTSZNXSSMKM    ASK   INVOLVKO 

Yes,  many  businessmen  are  saying  these 
things.  Not  only  are  they  saying  them,  but 
they  are  becoming  involved  actively  in  the 
solution  of  key  local  and  national  problems. 

A  strong  case  in  point  is  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  formed  16  months  ago 
by  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Let 
me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  February,  1968. 

I  was  down  in  P^orlda.  enjoying  a  vacation 
I  had  been  looking  forward  to  for  quite  some 
time,  when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
the  White  Hotise.  I  was  asked  to  Join  a  group 
of  businessmen  in  a  program  to  find  Jobs  for 
500,000  hud-core  unemployed  people  over  a 
three-year  period.  My  first  reaction  was  to 
do  the  easiest  thing  and  say:  "Thanks  for 
asking  me,  but  I  am  so  busy  with  so  many 
other  community  programs  that  I  woiUd  like 
to  pass  this  one." 

But  there  was  some  pretty  good  arm  twist- 
ing at  the  other  end.  I  flew  to  Washington 
that  night.  The  following  morning,  I  Joined 
forty-nine  other  bvislnees  executives  of  the 
major  corporations  of  this  country,  who, 
\inder  the  leadership  of  Henry  Ford,  agreed 
to  take  on  one  of  the  toughest  problems 
facing  America.  The  problem  was  finding  Jobs 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed — the  people 
who  had  been  out  of  the  work  force  for  many 
years.  We  received  our  marching  orders  from 
President  Johnson  to  go  back  to  our  com- 
munities to  turn  these  people  Into  produc- 
tive citizens  once  again. 

President  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Hvunphrey,  along  with  Labor  Secretary 
Willard  Wlrtz,  admitted  to  us  then  that 
government  alone  could  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. They  pointed  out  that  we.  In  Industry, 
had  the  Jobs  and  expertise,  and  that  It  la 
our  capacity  to  "get  things  done"  which 
made  this  maselve  task  poeslMe. 


LATINO   rr   ON    THE    TABLE 

I  went  back  to  Milwaukee  and  called  the 
business  leadership  of  our  city  together.  I 
laid  It  on  the  table.  I  asked  Industry  to  give 
Jobs  to  1,100  men  and  women  who  were  out 
of  work,  out  of  money,  and  out  of  hope.  I 
asked  Milwaukee  biislnessmen  to  hire  peo- 
ple they  would  have  turned  away  the  day 
before — those  with  criminal  records,  no  skills, 
no  high  school  diplomas,  poor  work  records. 
I  made  it  crystal-Wear  to  the  businessmen 
of  Milwaukee  that,  through  our  NAB  effort, 
we  were  going  to  help  reverse  the  poverty 
cycle,  get  people  off  relief  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  regain  their  self-respect. 

Talk  about  encouraged !  I  was  thrilled  when 
business  firm  after  business  firm  responded 
with  pledges  In  a  few  weeks,  we  had  ex- 
ceeded our  goal  by  more  than  300.  You  are 
probably  saying  that  It  is  easy  to  pledge  a 
Job.  But  we  not  only  pledged  Jobs,  we  placed 
people  on  Jobs,  and  about  55  per  cent  of 
them  are  still  on  the  Job  and  are  making 
excellent  workers.  The  turnover  we  experi- 
enced was  not  any  greater  than  the  same 
companies  had  experienced  In  their  regular 
hiring  of  people  off  the  street.  Indeed,  some 
of  our  companies  found  that  the  hard-core 
trainees  were,  on  the  average,  a  cut  above 
other  new  employees. 

Were  there  problems?  Certainly  there  were. 
As  Charles  F.  Luge,  Consolidated  Edison's 
Chairman,  said  recently:  "It  is  not  easy  for 
a  company  to  train  the  disadvantaged,  for 
both  sides  approach  each  other  out  of  ignor- 
ance. After  all,  how  many  companies.  In  their 
traditional  hiring  practices,  ever  come  In 
contact  with  young  people  from  the  ghetto 
who  are  actually  considered  employable. 
Conversely,  the  world  of  the  large  corpora- 
tion is  a  new  and  frightening  experience  to 
a  man  who  left  school  after,  say,  the  fourth 
grade  and  has  probably  had  no  real  contact 
with  the  white  world.  Yet  Indvistry  must 
train  the  'hard-core.'  While  it  cannot  solve 
the  entire  problem  of  the  unskilled.  It  can 
certainly  do  Its  share." 

NEED  TO   ADJUST 

In  Milwaukee,  oiu-  Association  of  Commerce 
did  Its  share  by  quickly  developing  what  we 
call  a  "sensitivity  training  program,"  which 
provided  an  in-depth  training  program  on 
race  relations  and  minority  problems  for  su- 
pervisors who  were  coming  face-to-face  with 
the  newly-arrived,  former  hard-core  imem- 
ployed.  They  learned  many  things  about  the 
special  problems  of  black  people  and  other 
minorities.  They  learned,  for  example,  that 
a  minority  group  employee  might  work  a 
few  days  and  then  not  return  because  of 
fear— real  or  imagined— of  the  company  or  its 
foreman  or  supervisor;  not.  as  some  thought, 
because  he  was  too  lazy  to  work.  More  than 
1,000  supervisors  in  the  MUwaukee  area  vol- 
untarUy  participated  in  these  sensitivity 
courses.  The  result  was  that  they  were  bet- 
ter prepared  to  make  a  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  program  has  been  a  success  nationally, 
too.  In  February,  the  Urban  Coalition  and 
Urban  America  Issued  their  report  titled, 
"One  Year  Later,"  which  assessed  the  na- 
tion's response  in  the  year  following  the 
report  by  the  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  on  the  1967  urban 
riots.  WhUe  much  of  the  tone  of  the  report 
was  bleak,  it  did  have  bright  spots.  One  of 
these  was  the  private  sector's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  report  noted  that  In  the  past  year 
there  had  been  Increased  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  In  the  areas  of 
Job  training  and  Job  creation.  It  said  that 
progress  in  Job  creation  was  almost  all  in 
the  private  sector — not,  as  one  might  Imagine, 
In  the  public  sector.  The  report  also  pointed 
out  that  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men had  created  Job  opportunities  for  125,000 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  In  12,500  firms. 
Of  these,  85,000  were  still  on  the  Job  as  of 
January  10  of  this  year— a  retention  rate  of 
68  per  cent. 


The  very  existence  of  Urban  America,  Inc, 
the  Urban  Coalition  and  the  National  Al^ 
llance  of  Businessmen  also  is  reason  for 
optimism.  All  of  these  Important  organlza. 
tions,  vitally  concerned  as  they  are  with 
urban  problems,  came  out  of  the  buslnea 
community.  Urban  America  was  organized  in 
1965  by  the  late  Stephen  Currier.  It  wm 
Urban  America  that  helped  In  the  formation 
of  the  Urban  Coalition.  And  I  have  Just  de. 
scribed  how  the  National  Alliance  of  Busl. 
nessmen  was  organized. 

Recently  I  attended  a  meeting  In  Washing, 
ton  at  wihch  President  Richard  Nlxoa.  ex- 
pressed  his  full  support  of,  and  conunitment 
to.  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
its  program.  At  that  time  he  asked  American 
Industry  to  double  its  quota  of  the  previoui 
year.  This  means  an  additional  200,000 
pledges  of  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
in  America.  I'm  optimistic  that  the  NAB  will 
meet  this  goal  and  that  industry  will  do  a 
better  Job  of  retention  and  training  compared 
to  its  effort  last  year. 

THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING 

There  are  countless  other  examples  of  how 
Industry  has  responded  to  the  urban  orisi*. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  school  system,  area 
business  and  Industry  will  use  a  former  Gen. 
eral  Electric  warehouse  in  a  ghetto  district 
as  a  center  for  a  works  study  program  to  train 
school  drop-outs.  Western  Electric  has  do- 
nated the  use  of  Its  Kearney,  N.J.,  tool  and 
die  shop  for  a  program  In  which  volunteer 
Instructors  teach  higher  skills  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed.  The  Wlaconain 
Telephone  Company  has  adopted  a  predwn- 
Inantly  Negro  high  school  and  makes  avail- 
able  to  the  students  various  training  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  lead  to  Jobs  In  th« 
company.  Controlled  Data  Corporation  It 
building  a  computer  parts  factory  in  Minne- 
apolis' northside  ghetto  area.  The  facility 
will  eventually  employ  275  people,  and  area 
residentB  will  be  trained  solely  at  the  com- 
pany's expenses  to  make  precision  computer 
parts.  In  the  Roxbury  section  ot  Boston,  Avco 
Corporation  Is  investing  $2.3  million,  plus  a 
$1,148,000  government  subsidy,  to  build  a 
printing  plant.  This  plant  will  initially  train 
250  people  formerly  considered  unemploy- 
able. Leaders  of  the  Insurance  Industry  haw 
diverted  $1  billion  of  their  Investment  fund* 
from  former  channels  and  applied  them  in- 
stead to  the  cause  of  upgrading  real  estate  in 
the  hard-core  luban  slums.  The  industry  al- 
ready has  pledged  a  second  $1  billion  to  tbla 
effort. 

I  oould  continue  to  give  you  many  addi- 
tional examples  of  where  companies,  in  their 
own  Individual  wajrs,  are  attempting  to  solve 
the  crises  in  our  cities.  Results  like  these  are 
what  help  to  make  me  "An  E^ncouraged 
American." 

AN    INTEGRATED    VIEW 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  certain  aspects  at 
what  is  happening  In  the  black  commiml- 
tles  across  the  country.  Positive,  constructive 
statements  are  now  coming  forth  from  many 
quarters  of  the  black  community.  Bayard 
Rustln,  for  example,  in  commenting  on  stu- 
dent demands  for  separate  black  studies  m 
colleges  and  imlversitles,  said  recently: 
"There  is  no  Italian  history  In  the  United 
States.  There's  no  Jewish  history,  there's  no 
black  history — but  there  is  American  hla- 
tory,  and  whatever  role  Jews,  Italians  and 
blacks  have  played  In  it  ought  to  be  written 
as  it  occurs  and  integrated  into  the  whole 
picture.  Therefore,  you  have  American  his- 
tory. The  problem  is  we  have  not  yet  had 
American  history  because  blacks  have  been 
excluded.  I  believe  there  should  be  the  inte- 
gration of  Negro  contributions  into  the 
American  historical  forces,  Into  the  economic 
forces,  and  Into  other  forces." 

Roy  Wilklns,  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  urged  Negroes  to  speak  out 
loud  and  clear  against  eztremlsts  who  are 
espousing  apartheid  racism,  intimidation  and 
violence.  Bayard  Rustln  and  Roy  Wilklns, 


^mong  many  others,  believe  in  an  Integrated 
■oclety — just  as,  I'm  sure,  we  all  do. 

All  of  this,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
values  which  flow  to  America  from  black 
pride.  As  Urban  Americans  and  the  Urban 
Coalition  said  in  "One  Year  Later": 

"Black  pride  need  not  mean  black  racism; 
separatism  can  be  a  means  rather  than  an 
end,  a  way  of  getting  things  together  so 
blacks  can  negotiate  their  place  in  society 
more  as  equals  in  strength;  black  rage  can 
turn  to  a  constructive  action  rather  than 
violence." 

A  poll  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  taken  for  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  July,  1968,  revealed  that  only  a 
very  few  black  people  In  the  country  favor 
separatism — the  range  in  the  survey  is  from 
6  to  18  percent.  "The  most  apparent  fact," 
the  researchers  said,  "Is  that  the  mood  is  not 
yet  revolutionary.  The  great  majority  do  not 
propose  to  withdraw  from  America;  they 
want  equal  status  in  It.  They  do  not  talk  of 
tearing  down  the  economic  and  political  In- 
stitutions of  the  nation;  they  seek  to  share 
equally  in  the  benefit." 

BLACK    power:     ANOTHER    LOOK 

Regardless  of  the  sentiment  for  it,  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  separatism.  Nor,  apparently, 
can  most  black  people.  But  I  can  and  do 
beUeve  In  self-pride  and  self-respect.  These 
are  necessary  elements  for  all  human  beings. 
Fortunately,  these  intrinsic  forces  are  becom- 
ing stronger  among  black  people,  many  of 
whom  have  become  mentally  emasculated  by 
slavery  and  generations  of  second-class 
status.  "One  Year  Later"  concluded  that  the 
most  hopeful  part  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan survey  was  "an  indication  that  the  black 
community  was  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of 
black  power:  Violence  and  separatism  on  the 
one  hand,  pride  and  Identity  on  the  other." 
The  report  said  that  the  assertion  of  black 
identity  was  something  quite  different  from 
separatism,  and  well  within  the  tradition  of 
American  pluralism.  "This  seems  not  to  turn 
so  much  on  the  rejection  of  whites  as  on  the 
acceptance  of  things  black,"  the  report  said. 
"It  involves  a  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Negro  identity  as  a  valid  basis  for 
cultural  life  within  a  larger  interracial  and, 
if  possible,  Integrated  society." 

I  think  we  have  all  seen  Indications  of  the 
resurgence  of  black  pride  and  self-respect  in 
this  country.  So-called  "natural"  hairdos 
grace  the  pages  of  Ebony  magazine  and  the 
heads,  not  only  of  Junior  high  school  blacks, 
but  of  black  college  professors  as  well.  Cos- 
metic companies  that  once  produced  a  wide 
variety  of  products  to  straighten  hair  because 
Negroes  wanted  to  look  like  whites  now  are 
busy  producing  products  that  make  naturally 
kinky  hair  easier  to  comb.  And,  if  there  were 
a  substantial  number  of  black  people  at  this 
conference,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have 
a  black  caucus.  They  would  not  try  to  melt 
into  the  crowd  to  hide  their  blackness;  they 
would  show  us  that  they  are  proud  of  being 
black. 

As  managers  and  executives,  I  think  we  can 
all  see  the  advantages  in  the  new  black  pride. 
We  understand  competition.  We  relate  well  to 
a  man  of  pride  and  bearing;  we  have  little 
respect  for  the  person  who  reacts  to  lis  In  a 
sycophantic  or  inferior  fashion.  Your  golf 
game  and  mine  improve  with  competition.  I 
daresay  each  of  you,  for  example,  would  play 
far  better  golf  against  Arnle  Palmer  than 
agali^st  me. 

The  difference  here  Is  that  we  are  in  the 
somewhat  untisual  position  of  having  to  help 
improve  the  competition  before  we  can  play 
against  it.  But  even  this  has  precedent.  After 
all,  didn't  the  National  Football  League  ul- 
timately agree  to  merge  vrlth  the  American 
League? 

DISSATISFACnON  OF  TOUTH 

Unfortunately,  the  strongest  sentiment  for 
separatism  among  black  people  is  expressed 
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by  the  young.  The  survey  for  the  Kemer 
Commission  found  that  the  percentage  of 
teen-age  Negroes  who  believed  In  a  separate 
black  nation  was  more  than  double  the  per- 
centage of  their  elders.  Almost  a  third  of 
them  said  they  were  ready  to  use  violence 
to  gain  their  rights.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
survey  found  a  similar  acceptance  of  violence 
among  young  whites,  and  the  report  to  the 
Commission  said  this  might  be  explained  in 
terms  of  a  conception  of  "teen-age  masculine 
daring  that  has  little  to  do  with  race."  But 
the  survey  also  acknowledged  that  there  was 
no  way  to  tell  whether  this  means  that  the 
country  was  faced  with  the  rise  of  a  truly 
revolutionary  generation. 

Regardless  of  the  Implications  in  that  sur- 
vey, one  thing  is  clear.  We  need  to  reach  ovir 
young  people,  black,  white  or  other.  Let  me 
take  a  page  from  my  company  to  tell  you 
one  way  of  getting  through.  Five  years  ago, 
we  organized  a  new  non-profit  company 
which  we  called  "Youthpower."  We  wanted 
to  help  young  people  help  themselves  find 
Jobs.  Manpower,  Inc.,  as  a  company,  provided 
the  space,  telephones,  overall  mangement 
and  advertising.  We  used  volunteer  young 
people  to  staff  the  Youthpower  offices.  Last 
summer  Youthpower  operated  In  25  cities, 
and  its  volunteers  found  summer  jobs  for  12,- 
500  young  people.  We  had  900  volunteers 
who  worked  more  than  40.000  hours.  If  you 
are  tempted  to  write  off  the  younger  genera- 
tion, give  me  the  time,  and  I'll  tell  you  about 
the  great  work  that  these  900  young  people 
performed  last  summer  to  help  other  young 
people  get  Jobs.  They  are  another  reason  for 
my  being  "An  Encouraged  American. ' 

But  as  I  said  at  the  outset:  "To  be  en- 
couraged is  one  thing;  to  be  naive  is  another. 
Just  because  some  encouraging  things  have 
happened,  and  are  happening,  or  because 
there  is  reason  for  optimism,  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  all  forget  about  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  us  which  are,  as  yet,  un- 
solved." 

SOME   NEW  APPROACHES 

I  certainly  believe  that,  although  business- 
men have  done  a  great  deal  about  the  prob- 
lems of  race  and  poverty  In  the  cities,  a  great 
deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  There  are  many 
approaches  that  can  be  taken.  One  avenue, 
which  I  suggested  In  a  speech  In  Washington 
last  November,  would  be  for  President  Nixon 
to  appoint  a  new  alliance  of  businessmen  to 
build  housing  in  the  ghettos.  As  I  said  then, 
we  need  to  enroll  the  businessmen  of  this 
country  in  a  program  in  which  they,  working 
together  with  government,  could  rebuild 
areas  of  Amerfca.  There  may  be  posslblUtlee 
for  this  sort  of  business-government  co- 
operation in  the  new  housing  program,  "Op- 
eration Breakthrough,"  announced  recently 
by  George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  time  has  passed  when  business  and 
Industry  oould  take  a  narrow  view  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Not  too  many  years  ago,  busi- 
nessmen were  saying  that  they  could  become 
involved  only  in  areas  In  which  they  had 
exi>ertlBe,  such  as  employment.  But  then  we 
discovered  that  we  can  be  affected  by,  and 
can  affect,  other  areas  as  well. 

Education  ts  one  example.  If  you  are  un- 
happy with  the  educational  level  of  high 
school  graduates,  black  or  white,  coming  into 
your  company  for  employment,  start  asking 
some  hard  questions  in  youx  community. 
Never  mind  that  you  will  be  accused  of  med- 
dling where  you  have  no  business.  You  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  education.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  business  already  is  having 
a  profound  infiuence  upon  education, 
through  the  development  of  currlculums, 
textbooks,  teaching  machines  and  other  ma- 
terials. You  will  not  be  on  uncharted  ground. 

Send  your  young  executives  out  to  contact 
the  vocational  schools  and  predominantly 
black  high  schools.  Let  them  find  out  about 
the  quality  of  education  that  is  being  pro- 
vided. Make  it  the  business  of  your  company 
to  expand  vooattonal  programs  to  help  to 
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upgrade   the   quality   of   education    that  U 
being  provided  to  our  young  people. 

The  students  who  will  benefit  from  these 
programs,  once  properly  trained,  wUl  help 
solve  some  of  your  labor  needs  in  the  years 
to  come.  Obviously,  you  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  these  potential  workers  and  in  the 
quality  of  education  that  Is  being  provided 
them.  The  better  trained  they  are,  the  better 
quaUty  your  work  force  will  have  in  years 
to  come. 

NEW    STUDENT   COALITIONS? 

Moreover,  in  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  perhaps  we  should  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  what  our  students  are  do- 
ing, thinking  and  saying.  When  I  say  "stu- 
dents" in  this  context,  I  am  talking  about 
all  students,  not  just  those  militant  dissi- 
dents who  have  captured  most  of  the  head- 
lines of  late.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
need  on  our  college  and  xiniversity  campuses 
is  a  coalition  of  students  representing  the 
majority,  positive  viewpoint. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  oiu'  students  are  bent  on  com- 
pletely overthrowing  "the  system."  The  over- 
whelming majority  do  not  want  to  destroy 
our  society,  but  to  Improve  it.  TTieee  stu- 
dents of  the  majority,  by  and  large,  do  not 
commit  the  sensational  acts  which  ordinarily 
command  headlines.  For  that  reason.  If  for 
no  other,  should  we  not  take  an  active  in- 
terest m  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  a  vehicle 
for  expression  by  which  they  also  can  be 
heard? 

WHAT   IS   ALTERNATIVE? 

Is  not  the  alternative  to  the  establishment 
of  such  majority  coalitions  to  continue  to 
breed  those  situations  from  which  violence 
occurs? 

I  am  convinced  that  with  .the  backing  of 
the  business  community,  such  coalitions 
could  be  formed  and  that  they  could  engage 
In  any  number  of  constructive  programs. 
Such  groups,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be 
as  concerned  with  the  right  of  all  students 
to  attend  classes  as  with  the  right  of  others 
to  peacefully  demonstrate.  By  working  to 
open  up  new  lines  of  student  communlc&- 
tlon,  both  on  campus  and  In  the  total  com- 
munity, they  would.  It  seems  to  me.  work  to 
prevent  those  situations  from  occurring 
which  result  In  violence.  I,  personally,  am 
strongly  opposed  to  violence  and  takeovers. 
So,  too,  I  believe,  are  the  vast  majority  of  our 
students.  It  Is  to  these  students  that  we  In 
the  business  community  must  trumpet  the 
message:  "We  do  care.  We  are  interested  In 
you  and  your  activities,  not  only  as  individ- 
uals, but  as  our  world  leaders  of  tomorrow." 
And  we  must  demonstrate  our  Interest  by 
backing  any  positive,  constructive  proposals 
they  might  develop. 

A    I*EW    BLUEPRINT 

Now  let  me  talk  brlefiy  to  you  about  yovir 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management 
and  what  I  believe  its  role  miist  be  now  and 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  say  to  you,  in  all  candor, 
that  the  day  has  passed  when  any  biislness  or 
trade  association  can  live  within  the  blue- 
print of  the  past.  It  can  no  longer  be  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  in  our  voluntary  organizations. 
I  suggest  that  we  must  expand  SAM's  area  of 
concern  so  that  It  will  come  to  grips  with 
our  urban  problems.  I  urge  you  to  call  upon 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  SAM  to  appoint  s 
special  task  force  to  devise  ways  and  means 
whereby  your  society  can  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  social  revolution  that  is  taking  place. 
This  task  force  should  not  be  designed  to 
compete  with  existing  government  programs, 
but  to  come  up  with  some  new.  Imaginative 
and  constructive  programs  for  SAM's  mem- 
bership to  develop  at  the  local  level.  This 
task  force  might  well  design  new  Job  analyses 
to  break  down  jobs  so  that  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  can  be  a»ed  to  a  greater  degree. 
It  might  lobby  for  social  legislation  and  de- 
sign plans  to  Improve  otir  schools  and  housing 
In  the  central  city.  It  could  well  devise  plans 
for  assisting  blacks  and  members  of  other  ml- 
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norlty  groups  to  become  entrepreneurs.  It 
might  develop  plans  to  provide  8ub-contr«ct« 
to  members  of  minority  groupe  to  get  tbem 
started  In  tbe  manufacturing  field.  I  believe 
that  wltbin  your  org;anlzatlon  tbere  la  the 
desire,  the  will  and  the  knowledge  to  create 
a  model  for  social  change  and  Improvement 
that  will  be  the  envy  of  many  other  trade 
associations.  I  would  hop>e  that  SAM  will 
urgently  consider  the  appointment  of  a  task 
force  along  the  lines  that  I  have  Indicated, 
wx  CAN  DO  rr 
I  suppose  many  of  you  are  saying  to  your- 
selves, "This  fellow  Winter  Is  certainly  ^ving 
us  a  super  challenge — one  that  may  well  be 
beyond  our  competence  and  the  time  that  we 
can  give."  I  doubt  that.  In  our  own  busi- 
nesses, each  of  us  has  demonstrated  that  we 
can  accomplish  just  about  anything  we  set 
our  minds  to.  The  task  that  face  all  of  us  in 
this  room  as  we  move  forward  to  rebuild  our 
cities  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  There  will  be 
frustration  and  disappointments.  Yet  what  Is 
the  heritage  that  you  would  like  to  leave  to 
your  children  and  your  children's  children? 
Isn't  this  an  America  where  peace  and  tbe 
good  life  exist  for  all  of  us — not  just  for  those 
of  tvwho  live  In  the  white  community?  Don't 
we  want  to  look  our  children  squarely  In  the 
eye  and  say,  "We  not  only  care  but  we  are 
doing  something  about  our  community  prob- 
lems !" 

Tea.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  work,  but  we  are 
used  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might 
gain  encouragement  by  looking  to  Don  Quix- 
ote who  was  always  reaching  for  that  un- 
reachable star.  Yes,  let's  listen  for  a  moment 
to  Don  Quixote  as  he  describes  our  quest: 
"To  dream  the  Impossible  dream, 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow. 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 
To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong, 
To  love,  pure  and  chaste  from  afar. 
To  try,  when  your  arms  are  too  weary. 
To  reach  tbe  unreachable  star." 


CAMPUS   UNREST— WHY? 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OKIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Juiy  2. 1969 

Mr.  WHALKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  extensive  discussion  about  the  dis- 
turbances that  have  occurred  on  many 
of  the  Nation's  campuses. 

The  dialog  has  broadened  and  doubt- 
less will  continue  in  the  months  ahead 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  issue. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  a  speech  on  this  subject  delivered 
by  one  of  Ohio's  most  eminent  educators. 
He  Is  Dr.  Brage  Golding,  president  of 
Wright  State  University,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

On  May  5,  1969.  Dr.  Golding  addressed 
the  Society  of  Plastic  Engineers  at  the 
group's  education  limcheon  in  Chicago. 
His  topic  was  "Campus  Unrest — Why?" 

I  believe  Dr.  Golding's  remarks  are  in- 
structive and  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  there- 
fore. Insert  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Ooldlng's 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcors: 
Cakfus  Unhbst — Wbt? 
By  Brage  Golding)  j 

Prior  to  two  or  three  years  ago  my  public 
remarks  were  more  likely  to  conoem  poly- 
mers, their  technology  and  appllcattoos.  Un- 
fortunately, that  pleasant  and  aeU-r«wardlng 
era  of  my  professional  career  has  pnnnrcl. 
hopefully  temporarily,  and  I  now  find  my 
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career  ttirned  to  quite  !i  different  task — to 
one  that  all  university  presidents  must  per- 
force turn — that  of  a  mediator. 

Because  most  of  you  are  parents  and  either 
are  academicians  or  have  children  In  school, 
I  think  a  frank  discussion  of  student  and 
faculty  unrest  is  not  only  of  Interest  but  of 
importance.  No  brief  talk  can  do  the  subject 
Justice  but  I  shall  try.  Having  read  om- 
nlvorously  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  prepare 
myself  for  what  appears  to  be  an  Inevitable 
occurrence  on  almost  every  campus.  I  shall 
offer  you  my  opinions  and  those  of  many  dis- 
tinguished writers,  most  of  whom  have  said 
something  in  a  better  way  than  I  could  have 
done. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  general  observa- 
tion that  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  educators 
should  be  to  educate  the  people  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  late  30th  centiiry  and  the  early 
2l8t  century,  in  such  a  way  that  the  critical 
issues  facing  them  can  be  understood  and 
resolved  in  time  to  avoid  real  chaos. 

Let  me  review  them  brlefiy: 

The  most  Important  issues  to  be  resolved 
in  the  immediate  future  are: 

A.  The  population  explosion 

B.  The  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation 

C.  The  attainment  of  civil  rights  for  aU 

D.  Conservation  and  preservation  of  nat- 
ural resources 

E.  Development  of  cultural  commodities 
Rational  and  humane  solutions  to  these 

problems  are  tbe  real  objectives  of  educa- 
tion, m  addition  to  the  preparation  of  In- 
dividuals for  professional  duties.  Every  edu- 
cator must  be  willing  to  amend  any  cur- 
riculum which  does  not  aid  in  reaching  these 
objectives.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  cur- 
ricular  relevance  to  me. 

We  wiU  have  to  change  curricula  very 
quickly  In  order  that  our  students  do  not 
become  victims  of  "sklU"  obsolescence.  We 
wlU  have  to  operate  schools  where  tbere  are 
no  groups  receiving  inferior  education  be- 
cause of  the  geographic  location  of  their 
schools.  We  will  have  to  do  away  with  what 
has  been  the  school  systems'  bugaboo — the 
standardized  tests  for  all  who  come  from 
widely  differing  economic,  social,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Every  child  is  going  to  have  to 
be  accepted  for  what  he  is  and  taught  from 
his  entering  level.  Tbe  greatest  mistake  Is 
the  promotion  of  pupils  out  of  a  grade  before 
they  can  read  and  comprehend  at  that  grade 
level. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  facing 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educators. 
In  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  the 
challenges  are  quite  different.  We  should  be 
able  to  assume  that  our  students  come  to 
us  able  to  read,  write,  and  calculate  at  some 
minimum  level  of  competence.  This  is  true 
for  about  40%  of  them.  In  addition  to  spend- 
ing much  time  and  effort  bringing  so  many 
students  up  to  a  beginning  college  level,  we 
are  beset  by  special  problems  with  faculty 
and  students  that  are  not  encountered  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I  think  It 
is  Important  that  we  talk  about  them.  But 
first  we  must  answer  the  question:  What  is 
the  role  of  the  universities  in  American 
society?  Joseph  Kraft  recently  bad  this  to 
say: 

"One  of  the  few  things  we  know  about  the 
power  structxire  In  this  country  Is  that  it  is 
run  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  large 
hierarchically  organized  institutions. 

"By  democratic  principle — ahd  to  a  siu:- 
prlsin^  degree  even  In  practice — admlaalon 
to  these  Institutions  does  not  come  by  'pull' 
or  family  oormectlons.  Merit  decides.  But 
who  defines  merit  and  selects  thoae  who  have 
It? 

"The  answer  Is  that  the  universities  are 
the  certifying  agendes." 

Therefore,  unlveraltleB  wield  i>owerI  And 
one  Important  fact,  like  it  or  not.  is  that 
power  is  a  prime  motive  force  in  the  present 
revolution.  Now  let  us  talk  about  faculties — 
and  what  kinds  of  power  motivate  them. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  you  one 
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area  of  authority  and  power  which  resides 
in  a  university  faculty  which  is  not  generally 
understood  by  the  press  and  the  lay  public. 
By  long  standing  tradition  and,  in  many 
cases,  by  direct  delegation,  faculties  art 
charged  with  almost  complete  reeponslblUty 
and  authority  for  the  aoademic  programs  of 
the  univer^ty.  The  faciUty  may  change  the 
programs,  add  to,  and  take  from,  change 
the  nature  of  courses,  set  requirements  for 
graduation,  determine  curricula,  etc.,  all 
without  direct  Intervention  by  university  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  this  is  proper,  so  long 
as  faculties  collectively  exercise  proper  re- 
aponsibility  cammenflurate  with  the  great 
authority  granted  them  In  this  area.  Pacul- 
Ues  also,  in  many  universities,  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  student  matters.  Includ- 
ing student  discipline.  This  then  Is  why 
many  recommendations  for  student  amnesty, 
after  actions  by  some  students,  are  made  by 
faculty  or  student-faculty  committees.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  often  Incomprehensi- 
ble attitudes  of  some  faculties,  collectively, 
regarding  amnesty,  such  as  we  have  seen 
recently  at  Harvard  and  Cornell,  may  be  the 
result  of  two  strong  feelings  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  of  faculty  members.  One  is  a 
feeling  of  guilt  for  having  neglected  their 
students  and  their  students'  education  on 
the  pert  of  many  faculties,  particularly  those 
In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The 
other  may  be  the  identification  that  many 
faculty  members  seek  with  students  from 
whom  they  may  not  be  chronologlcaUy  far 
removed. 

It  has  been  amply  d^nonstrated  that 
while  faculties  of  many  imiverelties  are  rela- 
tively young,  highly  educated,  and  often 
extremely  liberal  in  their  political  and  social 
outlooks.  In  matters  pertaining  to  their  par- 
ticular disciplines  they  are  notoriously  con- 
servative. By  and  large,  sweeping  and  desir- 
able changes  in  educational  phlloeophy  are, 
in  my  opinion,  far  less  likely  to  oome  from 
faculties  than  from  either  administrators  or 
students. 

Purther,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  large  majority  of  our  facultlee  (and  stu- 
dent bodies)  are  marginally  concerned  with 
or  Involved  In  the  present  academic  revo- 
lution. As  has  been  true  since  time  immemo- 
rial. In  every  society  it  has  been  a  relatively 
small,  dissident  group  of  whatever  complex- 
Ion  which,  while  looked  down  upon  by  the 
majority  and  eventually  feared  by  them,  has 
prodded  tbe  latter  into  change.  On  tbe  other 
hand.  I  believe  it  fortunate  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  resistance — Inertia  if  you  pre- 
fer— by  the  majority  to  slow  down  tbe  very 
disruptive  changes  continually  proposed. 

A  university  is  a  microcosm  of  society, 
containing  essentially  all  tbe  elements  of 
the  whole  society.  Within  Its  community  are 
the  same  small  activist  groups — and  the 
large  ponderous  mass  of  status  quoe.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  standing  traditions  of  free 
speech,  academic  freedom,  and  tenure — lor 
better  or  for  worse — universities  emit  a  pro- 
portionally largw  sound  per  unit  population 
than  other  groups. 

One  cannot  discuss  changes  in  faculty  at- 
titudee  without  remarking  on  the  effect 
these  changes  have  had  on  education  and 
consequently  on  students.  As  John  Plsher 
baa  said,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  coimter- 
revolution,  by  students  (liberal  arts  xmder- 
graduatee  particularly)  against  a  quiet,  al- 
most unremarked,  revolution  which  has 
changed  the  whole  structure  of  American 
education  in  tbe  last  20-30  years.  Tbe  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  earlier  revolution  were 
the  faculty — the  victims  were  the  liberal  arts 
imdergraduatee:  Tlie  latter  are  now  begin- 
ning to  xinderstand  how  tbey^re  been 
victimized. 

Profeeslonally-orlented  students  cause  no 
great  i^oblema.  They  follow  highly  struc- 
tured curricula  for  purpoetful  imcn  thin  la. 
In  part,  skill  learning,  albtit  of  a  sophisti- 
cated character.  However,  many  of  the  very 
bright  young  people  come  to  college  not  yet 
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sure  what  to  do  with  their  lives,  and  they 
hope  to  find  out  tbere.  They  want  to  learn 
about  tbe  world  and  themselves,  and  how  to 
come  to  terms  with  our  terribly  complex 
civilization :  Por  this  they  want  a  traditional 
liberal  arts  education — and  find  it  no  longw 
exists. 

It  Is  g;one  because  the  professors  in  our 
increasingly  complex  technological  society 
found  themselves,  particularly  after  World 
War  II,  In  a  highly  strategic  position — as  the 
producers  of  university  trained  specialists.  As 
a  result,  the  diploma  has  become  the  combi- 
nation of  meal  ticket,  union  card,  and  pass- 
port to  upper  middle  class  life.  Paculty  have 
become  the  sole  purveyors  of  a  scarce  and 
precious  commodity  and,  like  all  mon(^>o- 
llsts.  have  used  this  new-found  power  to 
enhance  their  own  wealth,  prestige,  and 
authority. 

Many  professors  couldn't  care  lees  about 
the  interests  of  undergraduates,  since  today 
a  professor's  status  is  often  defined  by  bis 
relation  to  the  graduate  program — this  is 
true  also  in  small  liberal  arts  colleges  which 
feed  graduate  programs  elsewhere.  A  profes- 
sor who  cares  seldom  Is  rewarded  by  uni- 
versities. (This  means  by  his  peers,  not  by 
the  administrators.) 

Bright  undergraduates  ask  what  is  the  good 
life,  the  natiire  of  Justice,  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  society?  Such  queries  are  a  bore  and 
an  embarrassment  to  many  professors,  since 
few  profess  to  have  the  answers  to  such  large 
and  "unscholarly"  questions — each  profeeees 
his  own  narrow  specialty — e.g.,  minor  British 
poets  of  the  Idth  century.  So  says  Fisher, 
referring  to  Jencks  and  Rleeman  In  their 
book.  The  Acixdemic  Revolution. 

Por  many  years  now  education  for  tbe  doc- 
torate has  Involved  an  increasingly  narrow 
specialization  In  order  to  produce  or  discover 
something  "original" — needed  for  the  degree. 
This  requires  learning  more  and  more  about 
less  and  lees.  Also,  while  many  of  the  faculty 
today  in  the  professional  areas  have  experi- 
enced and  adjusted  to  what  I  shall  call  the 
"real  world,"  a  large  proportion  of  liberal 
arts  faculties  go  from  graduate  school  directly 
to  teaching.  Por  what  else  can  tbe  latter  do 
today  outside  the  aoademic  field? 

These  faculty  attitudes  and  backgrounds 
have  wrought  a  dramatic  change  in  the  minds 
of  many  young  people  who,  as  remarked  ear- 
lier, did  not  find  the  answers  they  were  seek- 
ing In  college.  Out  of  this  confueloo  even- 
tually has  come  resentment,  then  anger  at 
their  teachers,  their  parents,  and  society  In 
general  for  not  providing  them  In  their  be- 
nriiderment  vrith  ideaUstic  solutions  to  tbe 
ills  of  the  world. 

Out  of  them  came  the  new  leftists,  a  term 
of  recent  origin  and  one  which  you  have  been 
hearing  with  increasing  frequency. 

.\rthur  Schlesinger  has  this  to  aay: 

"The  new  leftists  believe  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  deed  and  tbe  Irrevelance  of  tbe 
goal.  The  political  process  is  no  longer  seen 
as  the  deliberate  choice  of  means  to  move 
toward  a  desired  end.  Where  libertarian  de- 
mocracy bad  Ideally  demanded  means  con- 
sistent with  the  end,  and  where  the  Stalinist 
left  of  the  30's  Intended  that  the  end  Justified 
the  means,  the  new  left  propotinds  a  different 
doctrine:  that  the  means  create  tbe  end  I" 
Anarchy  (my  conclusion). 

In  tbe  vanguard  of  the  new  left  is  a  rela- 
tively small,  but  well-recognized  group,  the 
SOS:  the  Students  for  a  Demoeratlc  Society. 
SDS  was  formed  In  1962  when  young  mem- 
bers of  the  old  "Socialist  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy"  quit  tbe  parent  group  and 
set  up  their  own  unit.  Out  of  Its  first  meeting 
In  Port  Hurc«,  Michigan  (59  people  from 
11  colleges)  came  the  Port  Huron  statement: 
"•  .  .  We  seek  the  eetabllshment  of  a  democ- 
racy of  individual  participation,  governed  by 
two  central  alms:  That  the  Indlvldtial  share 
In  those  social  decisions  determining  the 
quality  and  direction  of  his  lUe:  That  society 
be  organized  to  encourage  Independence  In 
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man,  and  provide  the  media  for  their  common 
participation."  The  statement  advocated 
"participatory  democracy,"  a  leaderless  de- 
centralized system  In  which  every  man's  view 
would  be  as  Important  as  that  of  his  fellow. 

SOS's  central  theme  Is  that  the  present 
American  corporate  capitalist  system  manip- 
ulates and  oppresses  the  individual  and  is 
run  by  a  corporate/military  elite  that  profits, 
while  the  rest  of  the  citizenry  are  only  de- 
personalized pawns  in  the  game.  Basic  to 
this  thesis  Is  the  accusation  that  the  na- 
tion's universities  are  key  accomplices  in 
this  process,  furnishing  research  and  ideas 
to  the  military/Industrial  complex  and  psy- 
chologically conditioning  students  to  take 
their  places  sulunlsslvely  In  the  corporate 
slots  that  await  them. 

SDS  Is  out  to  overturn  and  destroy  this 
set-up,  starting  where  the  system's  strategic 
resources  are  located:  In  the  universities. 

SDS's  ranks  contain  activists  of  almost 
all  political  varieties:  Marxists,  Anarchists, 
Socialists,  Democrats,  Communists  (pro- 
Moscow,  pro- Peking,  pro-Castro),  as  well  as 
the  alienated  apolitical  types  and  hlf^ie 
exotics. 

Mindful  that  a  college  generation  of  the 
60's  had  been  frightened  Into  silence  by 
communist  wltch-himts,  the  organizers  of 
SDS  deliberately  opened  their  ranks  to  all 
political  creeds  to  remove  the  Red-baltlng 
weapon  from  Its  enemy's  arsenal.  (It  may  be 
noted  that  only  Republicans  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.) 

It  has  become  apparent,  to  me  at  least, 
after  studying  the  tactics  of  SDS  at  various 
colleges  and  universities  this  past  year,  that 
a  practically  unvarying  and  successful  tech- 
nique is  being  used  against  university  ad- 
ministrations and  faculties.  The  technique 
has  been  simple  and  has  been  hard  to  resist. 
It  consists  merely  of  making  a  series  of  de- 
mands of  tbe  university  which  are  not  too 
unreasonable,  most  of  which  can  and  should 
be  met.  The  university  dares  not  refuse  to 
discuss  and  negotiate  these  requests,  in  part 
because  they  are  reasonable.  In  part  becatise 
It  feels  guilty  for  not  having  anticipated 
these  requests,  and  in  part  because  It 
naively  believes  that  by  granting  these  re- 
quests these  students  vrill  be  satisfied.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  some  public  announcement 
of  agreement  or  progress  is  made  by  the 
university,  a  fresh  series  of  rum-negotiable 
demands  are  made  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  university  has  no  choice  but 
to  refuse  them.  This  puts  the  administration 
and  faculty  in  the  position  of  first  bending 
toward  the  stu^lent  demands  and  later  being 
In  such  a  position  that  they  cannot  either 
retreat  or  go  forward — an  Impossible  situa- 
tion. This  technique  has  been  used  repeated- 
ly with  great  success  and,  In  my  opinion, 
should  be  resisted  by  refusing  to  bargain 
with  the  SDS  In  the  first  place.  This  however 
puts  the  university  In  the  unpopular  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unwilling  to  listen  to  any  student  requests — 
precisely  the  alternate  position  these  stu- 
dents have  maneuvered  for. 

The  only  remotely  possible  resolution  to 
this  dilemma,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  faculties 
and  the  adnvlnistrators  to  make  it  unmls- 
takeably  clear  that  they  work  In  concert  and 
refuse  to  accede  to  "non-negotiable"  de- 
mands while  under  duress.  Unfortunately, 
few  universities  have  shown  the  common 
sense  to  do  this. 

While  the  SDS  is  the  most  acute  manifes- 
tation of  student  dissatisfaction,  there  are 
two  other  groups  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, Albert  W.  Levi,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  tbe  humanities,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, has  this  to  say  in  part : 

"A  second  class  of  students  who  partici- 
pate in  violent  protest  Is  considerably  larger, 
relatively  unorganized,  more  heterogeneous 
and  amorphous  in  Its  composition.  It  is  made 
up  of  thoee  who  have  a  burning  oonoem  for 
such  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy  as 
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the  Vietnam  War  and  our  defense  commit- 
ments aroimd  tbe  world,  as  well  as  our  on- 
going Internal  social  problems;  Justice  for 
the  black  community  and  poverty.  It  Is  also 
composed  of  those  who  have  concretely  suf- 
fered from  theee  evils — students  anxiously 
awaiting  a  draft  for  a  war  to  which  they  are 
profoundly  opposed,  black  students  feeUng 
the  burning  Injustices  to  their  kind,  repre- 
sentatives of  disinherited  and  disadvantaged 
mlnorltlee  of  every  stripe. 

"How  are  we  to  view  the  protesting  acts 
of  student  dissenters  of  this  second  class? 
with  considerable  sympathy,  I  think,  for  In 
most  cases  their  moral  credentials  are  high. 
The  Vietnam  war  is  a  dirty  and  immoral  war, 
he  says.  The  condition  of  our  negro  popula- 
tion and  the  way  it  has  been  deprived  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  dvil  rights  Is  a  dis- 
grace. The  level  of  poUtlcal  moraUty  and  of 
simple  honesty  in  speech  and  Intention  of 
those  who  govern  our  nation  and  who  aspire 
to  its  governance  Is  dangerously  low. 

"The  last  or  third  class  of  student  protest- 
ers is  enormous  in  number  and  is  composed 
of  almost  all  tbe  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  school  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Theee  are  the  8,000  who  sat  down 
outside  Sproul  Hall  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia In  1964,  the  4,000  who  milled  about 
in  front  of  Low  Library  at  Columbia  last 
spring.  Theee  are  the  ones  who  initially  are 
politically  ^XTLlnvolved,  who  stand  curiously 
around  the  small  group  of  militant  protesters 
watching  to  see  what  will  happen.  Only  In 
the  face  of  truly  monumental  administra- 
tive unconcern  or  outside  police  brutality  do 
they  Join  the  ranks  of  the  violent  minority. 
Why  are  they  prepared  to  do  so?  Why  is  their  - 
loyalty  almost  never  to  tbe  university  as 
such?  This  class  of  third-act  walk-on  (with- 
out a  particle  of  disrespect) .  I  shall  call  'the 
sheep.' 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  Robert  Maynard  ^ 
Hutcblns,  then  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  delivered  a  lecture  whose  mes- 
sage was  to  be  prophetic.  His  text  and  his 
title  was  taken  from  a  line  of  John  Milton: 
"The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed,'  and  he 
used  this  text  to  Illustrate  the  plight  of  stu- 
dents whose  real  needs  for  liberal  and  hu- 
mane education  were  thwarted  by  crude 
vocatlonalism  in  the  universities,  the  ab- 
sence of  properly  equipped  and  dedicated 
teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  many 
Impediments  which  a  noisy  and  unenlight- 
ened business  civilization  had  put  In  the  way 
of  the  only  kind  of  education  worthy  of  a 
liberal  democracy — one  which  should  pro- 
duce not  technological  trainees  or  narrow 
specialists,  but  Intelligent  citizens,  broadly 
educated  and  with  minds  prepared  to  delib- 
erate the  course  of  Intelligent  social  action. 

"Hutchlns'  message  was,  as  I  say.  pro- 
phetic, and  it  is  entirely  in  the  meaning  of 
his  Miltonlc  text  that  I  refer  to  the  third 
class  of  student  protesters  as  sheep.  Por  it 
may  precisely  be  that  when  the  sheep  look 
up  and  are  not  fed,  not  given  that  type  of 
nourishment  which  they  have  every  right  to 
expect  from  an  'alma  mater.'  then  It  Is  not  so 
Infinitely  puzzling  that  they  should  from 
time  to  time  become  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  roving  the  campuses  of  the  20th 
century  and  Joining  the  violent  minority  at 
the  last  moment  out  of  the  suppressed  sense 
of  outrage  that  their  legitimate  educational 
demands  have  not  been  met. 

"For  the  first  class,  the  hard  core  of  radi- 
cal students  whose  aim  is  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  the  university — their  vio- 
lence should  be  dealt  with  Justly  but  de- 
terminedly. Their  aim  Is  not  Improvement 
but  disruption,  and  their  offenses,  if  con- 
tinuous, should  be  met  with  permanent  ex- 
pulsion from  the  academic  community. 

"Por  the  second  class,  those  who  have  a 
burning  concern  for  social  Justice  In  general, 
or  are  members  of  militant  minorities,  we 
must  say:  We  have  syntpattiy  for  your  mo- 
tivation, but  your  acts  are  misdirected.  For 
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the  uiilv«ra4ty  la  not  a  political  Institution 
nor  the  iinderwrlter  of  social  policy  at  large. 
Tour  buaUMee  here  U  le&mlng  In  one  of  the 
few  enTlronmenta  left  In  the  modem  world 
wbere  some  objectivity  le  poaalble,  where 
freedom  of  ezpreeskm  and  Inquiry  are  ac- 
tively enoouraged.  where  rational  debate  la 
permitted  to  follow  wherever  the  argument 
leads.  Be  thankful  for  your  opportiinlty  and 
take  your  violence  elsewhere.  Do  not  use  It  to 
deatroy  one  of  the  few  remaining  oentArs  of 
liberal  democracy  In  the  modem  world. 

'Tor  the  third  class,  the  vast  majority, 
who  feel  rightfully  that  somehow  the  modem 
university  has  gone  astray  la  Its  neglect  of 
undergraduate  teaching  and  student  con- 
oem,  we  must  be  moet  attentive  of  all.  For 
this  is  criticism  from  within,  directed  to  the 
one  thing  which  we  within  the  university 
have  the  power  to  affect  and  to  Improve. 
Here  we  all  have  something  at  stake  and  a 
rededloated  faculty  and  wisely  leading  ad- 
ministration will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  educational  environment 
to  manageable  size,  to  promote  fruitful  In- 
teraotlon.  and  to  make  the  campus,  Indeed  a 
family  ot  learning." 

Many  educators  have  been  Indignant — 
"HrtWr  than  thou" — In  the  face  of  student 
■  unrest.  Others  have  tried  to  recapture  their 
own  mlaremembered  youth,  by  assuming  an 
adolescent  stance  and  a  penitence  for  their 
own  academglc  sins,  by  becoming  apologists 
for  all  student  activists.  Professor  Joseph 
Schwab  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Is  not. 
He  says  in  his  recent  book.  College  Curricu- 
lum and  Student  Protest  : 

"Student  activists,  like  many  assistant 
professors,  do  not  know  who  makes  decisions. 
They  do  not  know  how  decisions  are  made 
well.  The  students  have  been  mistaught. 
They  are  victims  of  specious  freedoms  such 
as  "constitutional"  student  government: 
they  are  henmied  in  against  thought  by  a 
plethora  of  opaque  "elective"  courses:  they 
are  forced  to  make  early  (and  often  mean- 
ingless) commitment  to  a  "major."  Worst  of 
all,  the  students  suffer  from  a  poverty  of 
models  of  mature  men  and  women  professing 
their  disciplines  and  living  lives  that  are 
visibly  productive  and  satisfying  even  while 
they  are  occasonally  disturbed,  confused,  and 
frustrated  by  disorder  and  nastlness  In  the 
only  real  world  we  can  know. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  models  and  before 
a  constricting  and  sterile  academic  com- 
munity, a  tiny  percentage  of  the  student 
activists  become  vicious  Junior  demagogues 
and  corn-belt  storm  troopers  bent  on  attain- 
ing a  following  by  kicking  their  father  sur- 
rogates In  the  teeth  .  .  .  They  combine  ignor- 
ance of  worldly  conditions,  handicaps  of  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  considerable  native 
abUity  and  equally  considerable  interper- 
sonal incompetence  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
produce  an  enormous  greed  for  power  and 
prestige,  an  Infinite  capacity  for  generating 
righteous  Indignation,  and  the  entirely  cor- 
rect conviction  that  only  the  destruction  of 
public  faith  in  legality  and  the  shattering 
of  social  order  will  produce  the  success  to 
which  they  are  sure  they  are  entltied." 

And  now  a  few  words  about  black  students. 
In  particular,  and  their  Increasingly  militant 
and  Isolationist  demands.  Robert  M.  Hut- 
chins  Just  ten  days  ago  wrote : 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  doing  black  students  a  favor  by 
admitting  them  when  they  are  not  prepared 
to  do  the  work. 

"They  come  from  poor  schools  and.  at  the 
opening  of  the  freshman  year  in  college,  it 
Is  late  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  previous  12 
years. 

"Suggestions  that  black  colleges  might  be 
established  within  the  universities  and  that 
these  colleges  might  have  different  standards 
from  those  attended  by  whites  fall  to  take 
into  account  the  world  in  which  the  black 
graduate  is  going  to  live.  His  9-to-5  world  Is 
going  to  be  predominantly  white. 
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"Instead  of  admitting  blacks  who  are  not 
ready  for  college,  the  nnlverslties  should  con- 
duct a  nationwide  search  for  those  who  are. 
They  will  demonstrate  their  capacity  In  col- 
lege and  afterward  and  will  put  an  end  to  the 
supremacist  notion  that  members  of  their 
race  are  all  congentlally  handicapped. 

"At  the  same  time  the  country  must  renew 
the  attack  on  poverty,  on  slums,  on  racial 
discrimination — on  all  the  factors  that  have 
prevented  blacks  fcom  making  the  educa- 
tional progress  expected  of  whites.  The 
schools  will  have  to  do  more,  too,  and  they 
will  have  to  start  much  earlier  than  the  age 
of  six  to  devel<^  the  Intellectual  potenltlal  of 
black  children. 

"Sir  Arthur  Lewis,  a  black  West  Indian, 
who  has  held  many  Important  educational 
and  diplomatic  posts,  recently  addressed 
himself  to  these  problems  In  a  talk  to  Negro 
students  at  Princeton. 

"His  concern  was  the  9-to-6  world,  the 
integrated  world  of  American  business.  He 
rejected  black  studies  for  black  students.  He 
was  in  favor  of  such  courses — for  whites. 

"He  felt  that  black  studies  in  college  came 
too  late  to  be  even  of  psychological  benefit 
to  blacks.  He  hoped  the  black  students  at 
Princeton  would  find  better  uses  for  their 
time." 

And  Just  a  week  ago  today  in  a  public  ad- 
dress, Bayard  Rustln,  the  Negro  civil  rights 
leader,  called  on  college  and  university  offi- 
cials to  "stop  capitulating  to  the  stupid 
demands  of  Negro  students"  and  instead  to 
"see  that  they  get  the  need."  Rtistln  criticized 
student  demands  for  courses  "in  soul  music 
and  poetry."  Pleading  for  covirses  for  Negro 
students  which  would  stress  mathematics  and 
English,  Rustln  said : 

"What  In are  soul  courses  worth  in  the 

real  world?  No  one  gives  a  damn  if  you've 
taken  soul  courses.  They  want  to  know  if 
you  can  do  mathematics  and  write  a  correct 
sentence. 

"Everyone  knows  that  education  for  the 
Negro  is  Inferior.  Bring  them  Into  the  uni- 
versity with  the  understanding  that  they 
must  have  the  remedial  work  they  require. 

"The  easy  way  out  is  to  let  them  have  black 
courses  and  their  own  dormitories  and  give 
them  degrees. 

"However,  a  multiple  society  cannot  exist 
where  an  element  in  that  society,  out  of  Its 
own  sense  of  giillt  and  masochism,  permits 
another  segment  of  that  society  to  hold  guns 
at  their  heads  In  the  name  of  Justice." 

Mr.  Rustln,  the  civil  rights  leader  who  or- 
ganized the  1963  march  on  Washington,  said 
that  Negro  students  "are  suffering  from  the 
shock  of  integration  and  the  searching  for 
an  easy  way  out  of  their  problems  with  their 
demands  for  separate  dormitories  and  study 
programs." 

Strong  words.  Indeed,  but  a  refreshing  bit 
of  candor  after  the  many  guilt-ridden  and 
emotional  outbiu^ts  we  have  witnessed. 

To  many  of  us — reluctant,  unwilling,  or 
unable  to  adapt  to  these  rapidly  changing 
social  forces,  the  present  I  have  brefly  de- 
scribed appears  grim  Indeed.  What  of  the 
future? 

I  have  little  hesitation  in  forecasting  more 
of  the  same  turmoil,  until  the  troubled  ma- 
jority, in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  forces  the  movement  un- 
derground. The  changes  unleashed  will  not 
stop,  however,  but  will  continue  at  a  more 
moderate  pace  and,  I  predict,  will  result  In  a 
continuing  evolution,  hopefully  for  the  good 
of  our  society. 

"since  we  are  all  of  roughly  the  same  gener- 
ation and  certainly  not  of  "the  younger  gen- 
eration," I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way 
to  end  my  remarks  here  and  add  a  note  of 
cheer  than  to  leave  with  you  the  remarks  by 
Chancellor  D.  B.  Varner  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1968  at  the  sixth  Etnnual  conunence- 
ment  of  Oakland  University,  April  20,  1968: 
"If  we  were  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the 
occasion,  the  script  would  not  call  for  me  to 
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point  out  to  you,  the  graduates  of  1968,  the 
deplorable  mess  which  my  generation  has 
made  of  things  in  general  and  to  challenge 
you — the  graduates — to  go  forth  with  your 
newly  won  degrees  and  put  society  back  in 
shape.  Tradition  Is  not  easy  to  abandon- 
especially  at  such  a  tradition-oriented  cere- 
mony as  commencement — but  we've  done  it 
before  so  let's  try  again. 

"Certainly  you  may  look  about  you  and 
compile  a  pretty  impressive  tally  of  the  mal- 
functions  in  our  society.  I  would  not  deny 
this  for  a  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
the  past  few  years  this  has  been  an  obses- 
sion of  your  generation — to  point  out  the 
glaring  failure  of  the  adult  generation.  The 
criticism  has  been  both  searching  and,  at 
times,  searing.  We  have  heard  much  of 
'phony  adults,'  of  'plastic  values,'  of  hypoc- 
risy. There  has  been  talk  of  the  'generation 
gap'  and  'alienation'  and  the  'credibility 
gap' 

"Two  comments  would  seem  to  be  In  order. 

"The  first  is  quite  brief — It  Is  simply  this: 
effective  today  you  change  your  role  from 
that  of  a  critical  observer  to  a  participant 
In  the  game — I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you 
to  the  ranks. 

"The  second  comment  Is  not  quite  so 
brief.  I  have  heard  a  continuing  commen- 
tary for  the  past  few  years — growing  In  in- 
tensity with  each  year  that  passes — that  our 
society  Is  In  a  deplorable  condition.  Our  in- 
ternational Involvements  have  led  us  into  a 
war  m  Asia  that  is  generally  described  as 
the  most  unpopular  war  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  Domestically  we  find  that  in  an 
economy  of  abundance  we  permit  pockets  of 
abject  poverty  to  exist.  Further  and  worse- 
it  U  pointed  out — we  have  permitted  the 
racial  problems  of  our  society  to  lead  us  to 
the  brink  of  civil  disaster  If  not  civil  war. 
The  clear  and  unmistable  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  present  generation  of  adults 
has  unconscionably  permitted — If  not  pro- 
moted— this  near-catastrophic  condition. 

"For  purposes  of  clear  Identification,  let 
me  put  myself  squarely  in  the  ranks  of  this 
decadent  generation.  I  graduated  28  years 
ago — almost  a  full  generation — and  I  make 
no  apologies  for  this  generation  of  mine.  I 
only  hope  yours  does  as  well. 

"You  say  that  we  have  permitted  pockets 
of  poverty  to  exist  In  an  affluent  society.  The 
charge  is  unfortunately  true  and  It  should 
not  be  so.  Yet  when  I  sat  in  your  chair- 
those  28  years  ago — there  was  no  concern 
with  'pockets  of  poverty.'  The  entire  land- 
scape was  one  of  poverty!  We  were  Just 
spinning  out  of  a  debilitating  depression 
that  had  tried  the  souls  of  men.  Bankruptcy, 
hunger,  unemployment,  hopelessness — those 
were  the  trademarks  of  the  times.  The  prob- 
lem being  conveyed  to  your  new  generation 
is  a  totally  different  one — in  the  most  af- 
fiuent  society  mankind  has  ever  known,  you 
have  the  assignment  of  eliminating  those 
remaining  pockets  of  poverty.  We  wish  you 
well! 

"You  say  that  we  hand  over  to  you  a 
complicated,  confused,  and  depressing  inter- 
national scene.  Again,  the  charge  Is  unfortu- 
nately true.  But  when  my  generation  grad- 
uated those  28  years  ago,  the  international 
scene  was  anything  but  bright.  A  totalitarian 
regime  had  taken  firm  control  of  Germany 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  was  doomed. 
Small  nations  were  being  mercilessly  over- 
run, Jews  massacred  by  the  thousands. 
France  was  tottering,  and  England  threat- 
ened. Japan  was  Joining  the  Nazi  forces  and 
Russia  was  an  unknown  quantity.  My  gen- 
eration fought  a  massive  war — one  that 
lasted  almost  four  years — and  with  a  stagger- 
ing cost  In  human  lives.  A  cleaner  war?  Per- 
haps. A  more  purposeful  war?  Probably.  But 
an  unpleasant  prospect,  nevertheless  for  that 
group  of  graduates  too!  The  war  was  fought 
and  a  peace  was  established — even  though 
it  was  destined  to  be  an  uneasy  peace.  And 
that     generation — my     generation — created 
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and  Implemented  the  moet  massive  post-war 
reconstruction  program  ever  devised  by  man. 
I  trust  that  you  wlU  do  as  well. 

"You  say  that  we  hand  you  a  nation  so 
torn  with  racial  strife  that  It  may  literally 
explode  In  your  face.  Alas,  the  charge  Is  true ! 
But  on  behalf  of  the  generation  which  has 
Just  preceded  yours,  and  In  its  defense,  per- 
mit me  to  point  out  that  it  was  this  genera- 
tion which  had  the  courage  to  Identify  the 
problem,  to  label  It  as  a  problem,  to  foctu 
public  attention  on  a  topic  which  had  been 
ignored  for  almost  100  years.  Admittedly,  the 
problem  of  today  Is  acute — but  it  is  so  pre- 
cisely because  this  generation  had  been  will- 
ing to  put  the  issue  in  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  has  placed  the  spotilght  squarely  on  It. 
It  is  from  this  point — and  only  from  this 
point — that  a  workable  solution  can  be 
found.  And  that  is  your  charge! 

"Why  have  I  elected  on  this,  your  gradua- 
tion day,  to  enter  this  brief  defense  of  this 
older  generation? 

•I  have  done  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  I 
have  detected  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  young  people  to  apply  large 
quantities  of  a  magic  and  satisfying  balm — 
one  that  provides  temporary  relief  for  all 
pain — by  transferring  the  faults  of  society  to 
the  generation  Just  ahead.  While  there  is 
obviously  an  element  of  Justification  in  this, 
let  me  urge  you — as  new  graduates — to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  go  wading  off  into  this  ex- 
citing world  through  a  sea  of  self-pity.  Sec- 
ond, I  have  done  so  because,  if  you  will  for- 
give the  Immodesty,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
our  generation  has  taken  substantial  strides 
toward  the  ultimate  achievement  of  a  world 
of  Justice,  of  dignity,  and  of  equality  for 
mankind.  The  accomplishments  of  my  gen- 
eration have  been  Impressive — even  stagger- 
ing. The  work  in  human  medicine,  in  in- 
creasing food  production,  in  lengthening 
human  life,  in  reducing  infant  mortality.  In 
technological  advances  in  transportation, 
communication,  manufacturing,  in  economic 
improvements  In  birth  control — all  these  re- 
flect astounding  accomplishments.  More  than 
this — the  creation  of  the  United  Nations — 
the  best  hope  of  society  for  world  peace  and 
understanding:  The  approximate  doubling  of 
the  fund  of  organized  knowledge  in  this 
world :  The  dramatic  moves  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  racial  discrimination  among  our 
people:  These  are  the  landmarks  of  that  gen- 
eration which  passed  through  Just  ahead  of 
yours. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  class,  and  your 
generation,  with  all  the  tools  at  your  dis- 
posal, will  carry  on  the  good  work  of  my  gen- 
eration. My  generation  had  handed  to  yours 
a  level  of  physical  comfort  and  economic 
affluency  never  before  achieved  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Tools  for  achieving  peace 
are  available.  The  tooU  for  eliminating  pov- 
erty in  our  country  are  at  hand.  The  tech- 
niques for  achieving  human  dignity  are  here. 
Tou  are  inheriting  not  a  sorry  and  decadent 
state  of  affairs,  but  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  find  permanent  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  have  perplexed  man- 
kind forever. 
"Again,  we  wish  you  well!" 
I  only  wish  I  had  said  this  first. 


PARITY  CONTINUES  UPWARD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  farm  parity  has  continued 
Its  slow  upward  climb  this  past  month. 
Starting  with  72  percent  in  January,  par- 
ity this  month  hit  76  percent,  the  highest 
monthly  index  since  January  1967. 
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Livestock  prices  were  the  chief  factor 
in  raising  the  farm  income  share  as  beef 
finally  came  within  5  points  of  the  "fair" 
fai-m  price.  A  year  ago  steer  prices  aver- 
aged $25.50  a  hundredweight,  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  average  full  parity  value. 

Farm  expenses  hit  another  record  high 
this  past  month.  The  index  is  now  375  of 
the  fair-price  base  period  of  100.  The 
USDA  report  noted  that  this  increase  was 
the  sixth  consecutive  new  high.  This  in- 
dex is  20  points  or  6  percent  higher  than 
1  year  ago. 

The  following  table  provides  a  2 -month 
comparison  of  the  parity  price  percent- 
ages on  some  farm  commodities  for  April 
and  May  1969:    ^ 

I  In  percent) 

Commodity:                                     April  May 

Cotton 42  44 

Wheat '  4e  44 

Com 69  69 

Butterfat 74  74 

Milk  II"  86  86 

Wool 45  45 

Barley 69  73 

Flax 65  66 

Oats   - 66  66 

Sorghima 65  65 

Beef 92  95 

Chicken 67  69 

Eggs   67  70 

Hogs 86  92 

Lamb  92  91 

TuJ-JEey .-  63  64 

Soyljeans 70  69 

Average 75  75 


NEW  JERSEY— THE  NATION'S 
MEDICINE  CHEST 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

■       OF    Nirw    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey's  dominance  in  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturing  industry  has 
long  been  apparent,  to  the  extent  that 
our  State  is  often  termed  "The  Nation's 
Medicine  Chest." 

The  term  is  a  very  appropriate  one, 
what  with  New  Jersey's  120  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  accoimting  for  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  production  of 
pharmaceutical  products.  What  is  not  so 
well  known,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
drug  manufacturing  is  still  the  State's 
fastest  growing  industry  and  has  exer- 
cised an  imp)ortant  impact  on  New  Jer- 
sey's economy  and  society  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

A  recent  study  of  this  impact  by  Prof. 
Hal  P.  Eastman  of  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  well-deserved  attention. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry both  to  New  Jersey  and  the  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  our  col- 
leagues will  find  most  enlightening  the 
results  of  Professor  Eastman's  study  as 
reported  in  recent  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  New  York  nmes.  May  18,   1969) 
Drug  Making  Is  a  Boon  to  Jerset 

New  Jw^ey's  pharmaceutical  companies, 
numbering  120  In  all,  account  for  more  than 
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20  per  cent  of  all  pharmaceutical  products 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  accc»xl- 
ing  to  a  new  study  of  the  economic  contribu- 
tions of  the  Industry  In  the  Garden  State. 

New  Jersey  drug  manufacturers  shipped 
products  valued  at  H.06  bllUon  in  1967,  the 
moet  recent  full  year  figures  available  when 
the  study  was  made. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  Prof.  H.  P  East- 
man of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Ad- 
mlrUstraUon,  Rutgers  University.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Economic  and  Social  Impact  of 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  in  the  SUte 
of  New  Jersey."  The  study  iteelf  was  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  In- 
formation Committee  consisting  of  the  infor- 
mation olBcers  of  the  13  major  drug  com- 
panies in  the  state. 

The  study  shows  that  the  industry  em- 
ploys more  than  19.000  persons  In  the  state 
and  has  a  payroll  in  excess  of  8160-mlllion  a 
year. 

It  was  also  noted  in  the  study  that  the 
drug  industry  in  New  Jersey  invests  $140- 
mllUon  a  year  in  research  and  development, 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire 
Industry. 

The  20-page  booklet,  being  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  says  New  Jersey  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  'the  nation's  medi- 
cine chest." 

I  Prom  the  Newark  Star  Ledger.  May  30,  1969) 
Industry:  Drug  Study  Highlights 


Jerset's  Contributions 
(By  John  Soloway) 
New  Jersey's  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ing business — the  state's  fastest-growing  In- 
dustry—has finally  put  its  best  foot  forward, 
in  impressive  fashion 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Impact  of  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey."  a  study  by  Hal  P.  Eastman,  a 
professor  at  Rutgers  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  goes  a 
long  way  to  tell  it  like  it  Is  In  the  dmg  busi- 
ness in  the  Garden  State. 

It  Is  the  story  of  the  120  drug  manufactur- 
ers in  Jersey,  their  composite  contributions 
In  research  and  production,  and  what  they 
mean  to  the  state's  economy,  and  their  com- 
mitment to  civic  and  community  affairs. 

Aptly  written  and  smartly  illustrated,  the 
authoritative  booklet  is  recommended  read- 
ing for  lawmakers  in  Washington  and  in 
Trenton  who  may  be  inclined  to  pick  on  the 
Industry  in  headline-hunting  forays. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  drug 
Industry  in  Jersey  Is  Important  indeed.  The 
state's  drug-producing  facilities  account  for 

more  than  (1  billion  of  product  per  year 

about  20  per  cent  of  all  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  U.S. 

Jersey's  drug  firms  employ  more  than 
19.000,  pay  wages  and  salaries  in  excess  of 
$160  million,  and  Invest  $140  million  a  year  In 
research — about  one-quarter  of  all  U.S.  In- 
dustry Investment  in  pharmaceutical  re- 
search and  development.  This  research  has 
made  major  contributions  to  medical  science 
helping  patients  all  over  the  world. 

The  clvlc-communlty  activities  of  the  New 
Jersey  pharmaceutical  companies  are  also 
reviewed  in  the  report. 

The  industry  plays  a  leading  role  In  efforU 
to  provide  both  Jobs  and  training  for  hard- 
core unemployed,  to  upgrade  training  and 
job  opportunities  for  minority  groups  and 
to  provide  challenging  training  in  local 
hospitals. 

Additionally,  Jersey's  drug  industry  is  ac- 
tively supporting  higher  education,  cultural 
activities,  voluntary  health  agencies,  and  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  handicapped. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  in  Jersey  paid  $67  million 
a  year  in  taxes  to  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments and  invested  about  $60  million  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  in  the  state. 

The  study,  a  year-long  project,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  In- 
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formktlon  ConunlttM.  composed  of  the  Infor- 
mation offlcera  of  13  major  drug  firms  in  the 
SPUte. 

Headed  by  Donald  J.  Storch  of  Summit,  the 
director  ot  public  relations  for  CIBA  Corp., 
the  group  Included  the  following  firms: 
American  Cyanamld's  Lederls  Labs,  Bristol- 
Myers'  Products  Division,  CIBA  Pharmaceu- 
tical, Hoffman-La  Roche.  Johnson  ft  John- 
son's Ethlcon  and  Ortho  Divisions,  Merck  & 
Co.,  Organon,  Chas.  Pflzer's  Leeming  Pacquln 
Division,  Sandos  Pharmaceuticals,  Scherlng's 
Phsrmaco  and  White  Laboratories  Division, 
Smith,  Miller  &  Patch.  B.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
and  Warner-Lambert's  Warner-Chllcott  Ijab- 
(xatorles. 

The  surrey  booklet  Is  being  distributed  to 
legislators,  libraries,  schools  and  opinion 
leaders  throughout  the  state. 


JOBS  AND  THE  POOR 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTAITVES 

"J       Wednesday,  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much 
talk  about  the  effort  to  take  the  people 
where  the  jobs  are  by  instilling  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  business  its  conscien- 
tious duty  to  open  its  doors  to  the  un- 
trained and  unemployed  sector  of  society. 
President  Johnson  responded  to  this  call 
and  initiated  the  JOBS  program  through 
the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen. 
Even  with  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
outstanding  businessmen  serving  to  head 
the  program,  results  fell  far  short  of 
expectations  through  the  first  year. 

Under  the  present  administration,  this 
effort  continues.  I  am  anxiously  following 
the  progress  of  the  program  in  hopes 
there  will  be  some  evidence  of  real  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  those  who  do  the 
hiring — for  the  people  who  need  jobs. 
Once  employers  embark  upon  a  new 
course  whereby  they  will  train  the  people 
they  need  for  productivity,  this  country 
will  share  in  the  benefits — both  in  terms 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  in 
terms  of  domestic  welfare.  It  is  a  long- 
term  investment,  an  investment  which 
has  not  yet  seemed  necessary  to  major 
business  and  industry. 

I  insert  and  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  this  editorial  directed  to  the 
NAB  program.  It  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  June  26,  1969. 

The  editorial  follows :       I 
Jobs  and  thz  Poor 

Finding  Jobs  for  the  unen^loyed  poor  Is 
like  finding  mates  for  the  unmarried:  get- 
ting them  together  Is  easy,  but  who  can 
make  them  stay  together?  Every  day,  the 
help-wanted  sections  of  the  newspapers  an- 
nounce that  this  many  mechanics  are 
needed,  this  many  cooks,  this  many  car- 
penters, waitresses,  key  punch  operators, 
secretaries,  plumbers  and  dozens  of  other 
openings.  Smug  believers  In  the  bootstrap 
phlloeophy  argue  that  there  cannot  be  an 
unemployment  problem — "the  poor  are  Just 
too  lazy  to  work" — when  the  help-wanted 
sections  are  filled  with  Job  openings. 

The  answer  Is  that  employing  the  poor 
means  much  more  than  getting  the  man  and 
the  Job  together.  First,  you  must  get  the 
man  together:  gather  him  psychologically, 
motlvationally  and  socially  so  that  he  is  able 
to  get  to  work  on  time  and,  once  there,  be 
reasonably  even-tempered,  cooperative,  pro- 
ductive, and  content  to  work  his  way  up 

assuming  there  Is  a  path  leading  upward. 
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It  is  true  that  30  or  40  years  a(o.  people 
with  little  money  or  education  could  make 
it  the  hard  way.  But  today,  automation  and 
competition  have  largely  made  the  hard 
way  a  lot  harder.  What  appears  like  bending 
over  backward  to  get  the  poor  Into  Jobs  is 
really  standing  up  to  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions of  employment  are  much  different 
than  in  the  days  following  the  depression. 
Thus,  it  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  getting 
jobs  for  those  out  of  work;  today  Jobe  are 
needed  for  people  who  don't  know  hoto  to 
work. 

It  is  only  recently  that  private  Industry 
has  begun  to  concern  Itself  actively  about 
Jobe  for  the  poor.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent groups  Is  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen:  an  18-month-old  program 
that  Is  commlted  to  find^g  614,000  Jobe  for 
the  worst-off  poor  by  197TIn  126  metropoli- 
tan areas.  To  date,  according  to  the  NAB, 
103,336  are  on  the  Job,  out  of  177,888  hired. 

What  Waahinffton  Post  reporter  Paul  W. 
Valentine  observed  the  other  day  about  the 
local  NAB  efforts — a  "rocky,  sometimes  dis- 
appointing, sometimes  rewarding  experi- 
ence"—is  generally  true  nationally.  The 
main  success  of  the  NAB,  aside  from  creat- 
ing and  filling  Jobe,  has  been  in  waking  up 
the  business  community  to  its  responsibility 
to  the  poor.  On  a  Saturday  morning  last 
March,  500  company  presidents,  board  chair- 
men and  executives — representing  by  one 
estimate  a  trillion  dollars  In  corporate  as- 
sets— met  in  Washington  to  discuss  what 
they  had  learned  after  a  year  In  NAB  and 
what  still  needed  to  be  done.  Representative 
of  the  middle  and  upper  class,  they  have  ac- 
cepted a  fact  the  middle  and  upper  class 
have  long  refused  to  face:  that  the  poor  are 
not  "lazy  and  shiftless,"  that  they  do  want 
Jobs,  that  they  can  and  will  work. 

The  main  failure  of  the  NAB  U  to  get 
across  its  message  to  the  entire  business 
community.  Perhaps  thU  Is  asking  too 
much.  But  the  uncooperative  businessmen, 
the  ones  who  train  and  hire  only  sure- 
thing  prospects  and  Ignore  the  people  who 
often  need  consideration  the  most,  ought 
to  consider  a  basic  economic  fact:  when  the 
NAB  finds  Jobs  for  100,000  poor  Americans, 
affluent  America  benefits  also.  That  many 
people  are  off  welfare,  out  of  Jail,  off  the 
streets;  they  now  pay.  rather  than  consume, 
taxes.  In  short,  eliminating  Joblessness  can 
benefit  the  employer  as  much  as  the  em- 
ployed. 
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trying  to  effect  a  solution  must  omit  no 
effort  to  achieve  the  result  of  restoring 
deliveries  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


THE  NIGERIAN  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
developments  in  the  Nigerian  war  are 
deeply  disturbing  to  anyone  who  pos- 
sesses a  vestige  of  humanitarian  senti- 
ment. The  interference  with  the  reUef 
efforts  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
threatens  to  result  in  the  starvation  of 
many  thousands.  The  U.S.  Government 
must  continue  to  assert  every  possible 
pressiu-e  upon  the  Federal  Government 
of  Nigeria  and  upon  the  Biafran  regime 
to  work  out  some  method  of  continued 
delivery  of  food  and  medical  supplies. 
Placing  the  blame  is  not  important.  The 
method  of  delivery  and  its  timing  are 
impediments  that  somehow  must  be 
overcome,  despite  the  deep-seated  fears 
of  each  side  that  the  other  may  gain 
some  advantage.  Our  Department  of 
State  and  other  representatives  who  are 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Ameri- 
cans  in  1969  are  imder  attack  by  every 
force  which  can  be  marshaled  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy— 
that  is,  from  propaganda,  infiltration, 
sabotage,  to  armed  guerrillas. 

Many  Americans  dislike  admitting  to 
reality  and  all  of  us  wish  it  were  not  true 
but  the  facts  are  incontrovertible. 

The  game  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
climax.  Our  people  must  tak  a  stand  or 
be  overcome. 

"America,  1969"  prepared  by  Gary  Al- 
len which  appeared  in  the  July-August 
American  Opinion  probably  best  explains 
"why  the  score  is  so  high."  It  follows: 

America,  1969 — Why  thr  Scorr  Is  So  High 

(Note. — Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  one  of  the  nation's  top 
authorities  on  civil  turmoil  and  the  New 
Left,  is  author  of  Communist  Revolution  In 
The  Streets — a  highly  praised  and  definitive 
volume  on  revolutionary  tactics  and  strate- 
gies, published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr.  Al- 
len, a  former  Instructor  of  both  history  and 
English,  is  active  in  antl-Communlst  and 
other  humanitarian  causes.  Now  a  film 
writer,  author,  and  Journalist,  he  is  a  Con- 
tributing Editor  to  American  Opinion.  Mr. 
Allen  is  also  nationally  celebrated  as  a  lec- 
turer.) 

You  probably  wouldn't  believe  the  past 
year  if  you  hadn't  Uved  through  it.  If  some 
would-be  Noetradamus  had  submitted  a  his- 
tory of  it  to  a  science-fiction  magazine  five 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  retiimed  with  a 
curt  note  of  rejection  statmg  that  the  story 
was  too  fantastic  even  for  the  buffs  of  science 
fiction.  Indeed,  it  was  a  year  in  which  the 
Fickle  Finger  of  Fate  Award  went  to  Amer- 
ica. 

It  was  a  year  of  assassinations  and  gun 
laws;  of  repeated  international  monetary 
crises:  of  roaring  inflation  and  Increased 
taxation;  of  escalated  guerrilla  warfare  on 
our  nation's  campuses  and  in  our  street*: 
of  Increasingly  violent  criminals  and  In- 
creasingly permissive  Judges;  and,  of  mean- 
ingless negotiations  over  Vietnam  while 
American  aid  to  the  Communist  arsenal  of 
the  Vietcong  continued  and  American  sol- 
diers died  In  ever  greater  numbers.  It  was  i 
year  in  which  political  personalities  changed 
but  political  policies  remained  the  same. 

But,  it  was  also  a  year  In  which  it  wm 
Increasingly  difficult  to  be  a  "Liberal"  keep- 
ing up  with  the  latest  Leftist  line.  Many 
"progressives"  found  It  traumatlcally  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  to  the  switch  from  advo- 
cating forced  Integration  to  forced  separa- 
tism. It  was  especially  disconcerting  to  "Lib- 
erals" to  have  to  advocate  integration  In 
some  Instances  and  segregation  in  others- 
according  to  the  whims  of  whatever  "Civil 
Rights"  leader  was  momentarily  in  vogue. 
This  situation  caused  more  schizophrenia  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Left  than  any  event  since 
the  Hltler-Stalln  pact.  But,  alas,  Amerlca'i 
"Liberals"  seem  always  to  have  felt  that  con- 
sistency Is  the  hobgoblin  of  small  minds,  and 
many  actually  adjusted  to  their  madly  shift- 
ing double  standards  without  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  strait-Jacket. 
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During  tlM  past  year  we  have  moved  more 
than  twM'^'BiWths  eloeer  to  Oeorge  Or- 
well's 1984 — which  keeps  threatening  to  ar- 
rive earty.  As  ttie  ge«hlc  Professor  Russell 
Kirk  was  moved  to  wrtte: 

"Just  now,  let  me  inquire  whether  we  are 
indeed  only  fifteen  years  away  from  a  hide- 
ous totalist  society  ruled  by  brutes  who  en- 
Joy  stamping  upon  a  human  face;  a  society 
in  which  'war  is  peace'  and  in  which  history 
and  literature  are  corrupted  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  total  state.  .  .  ." 

Yes,  this  was  the  year  that  "Liberals" 
offered  "positive  proof"  that  God  was  dead — 
and  our  astronauts  reminded  us  from  outer 
space  that  He  is  not  only  alive  but  Lord 
over  a  vastness  beyond  even  "Liberal"  Imagi- 
nation. It  was  a  year  nonetheless,  when  the 
American  Left  continued  to  "whore  after 
false  gods,"  endowing  the  State  with  the 
qualities  of  Vishnu — ^thought  by  Hindus  to 
be  both  man's  preserver  and  destroyer — as 
their  satrap  politicians  and  guru  social  sci- 
entists moved  to  Implement  plans  for  1984. 
Typical  of  those  plans  Is  one  discussed  by 
New  Jersey  Congressman  Cornelius  Gal- 
lagher: 

"The  social  scientists,  in  their  zeal  to  dis- 
cover more  and  more  about  disadvantaged 
citizens,  proposed  to  use  low-cost  housing  as 
a  great  pool  of  research — and  those  who  lived 
in  it,  as  guinea  pigs. 

"They  seriously  proposed  to  bug  each  room 
in  each  apartment  of  a  federally-sponsored 
low  rent  project. 

•They  would  then  feed  every  single  sen- 
tence uttered  by  the  apartment  dwellers  Into 
a  computer.  This  computer  would  then  de- 
liver a  profile  of  these  Americans  and  their 
habits — and  compare  these  statistical  profiles 
to  Americans  who  have  'made  it."  " 

Congressman  Gallagher  became  so  out- 
raged at  the  project  that  It  was  stopped, 
but  the  example  does  provide  an  insight 
into  the  mentality  of  contemporary  social 
scientists  and  what  they  can  accomplish 
by  working  in  alliance  with  totalitarian  bu- 
reaucrats and  politicians.  There  is  no  end 
to  how  far  it  might  all  have  gone:  If  we  are 
going  to  bug  the  poor,  surely  we  should  bug 
the  rich  to  find  out  how  they  got  that  way. 
And,  after  aU,  since  most  Americans  are  of 
the  middle  class,  one  can't  make  accurate 
comparisons  unless  he  has  extensive  infor- 
mation on  them  as  well.  So,  Big  Brother, 
or  Big  Monuny,  or  Super  Sibling,  as  our  ex- 
panding State  Is  sometimes  called,  might 
soon  have  been  our  ever-present  electronic 
companion.  After  all,  we  might  be  reading 
magazines  like  American  Opinion,  or  mut- 
tering anti-social  thoughts,  or  discriminating 
as  to  sex  with  our  wives  or  husbands.  The 
social  scientists  should  know  about  It. 

One  remembers  that  in  Orwell's  1984,  also, 
every  citizen  was  assigned  a  number  so  that 
the  government  could  keep  track  of  all  his 
activities.  U.S.  News  A  World  Report  re- 
vealed this  year  that  on  July  1,  1969.  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  wlU  help 
Big  Brother  by  assigning  numbers  to  our 
servicemen  that  are  the  same  as  their  Social 
Security  numbers.  U.S.  News  explained  as 
follows : 

"First  major  agency  to  fall  in  line  was  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  .has  already 
reassigned  individual  tax  numbers  that  are. 
In  fact,  the  same  as  Social  Security  numbers! 
"And  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  the 
only  body  to  take  such  action.  Some  State 
and  local  governments,  schools  and  private 
firms  are  using  the  numbers  to  help  cut 
back  the  flood  of  digits  assigned  to  the  aver- 
age American. 

"A  wider  use.  Some  olBcials  foresee  the 
Social  Security  number  as  the  all-inclusive 
identification — on  drivers'  licenses,  bank  ac- 
counts, employee  personnel  records,  credit 
cards,  and  doaena  of  other  numbered  docu- 
ments. 

"Some  federal  officials  are  considering  a 
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plan  to  make  Social  Security  numbers  the 
ultimate  In  Identlfleation — by  putting  them 
on  new-bom  bablee'  birth  certificates." 

This  was  also  a  great  year  for  Newspeak,* 
the  Esperanto  of  the  OrwelUan  set.  As  my 
colleague  Alan  Stang  is  so  fond  of  saying: 
Observe/  In  America  those  who  would  con- 
tinue to  move  us  towards  the  all-powerful 
State,  or  Communism,  are  called  "Liberals." 
Those  who  are  antl-Communlst,  who  op- 
pose collectivism  in  all  Its  forms,  are  caUed 
(at  best)  "conservatives."  Yet,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia those  who  allegedly  want  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  State  and  move  away 
from  Communism  are  called  "Liberals." 
Those  who  want  to  magnify  the  terrors  of 
Stalinism  are  called  "conservatives."  Are 
you  confused?  Well,  you  are  supposed  to  be. 
Just  remember  that,  in  the  vernacular  of 
Newspeak,  the  "Liberals"  are  always  the 
good  guys  and  the  conservatives  are  always 
the  bad  guys. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  which  is  now  the 
longest  war  in  U.S.  history,  Is  also  right  out 
of  1984.  During  the  past  year  of  "peace 
talks,"  American  casualties  have  accelerated 
and  now  total  34,835  killed,  223,625  wound- 
ed, and  more  than  1,300  listed  as  missing  or 
captured.  Since  America  has  stopped  bomb- 
ing the  North,  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  no  longer  im- 
der any  pressure  to  reach  a  settlement,  and 
talks  drag. 

Meanwhile,  through  aid  and  trade  with 
the  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  America  con- 
tinues to  equip  otir  enemies  by  proxy. 
Human  Events  of  March  15,  1969  quoted 
President  Nixon  as  stressing  that  the  So- 
viets "furnish  ...  85  per  cent  of  the  so- 
phisticated military  equipment  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  Without  that  as- 
sistance. North  Vietnam  would  not  have  the 
capabilities  to  wage  the  major  war  they 
are  against  the  United  States."  Human 
Events  of  May  17,  1969,  reports  that  "word 
has  leaked  from  the  White  House  that  the 
President  wants  to  loosen  restrictions  and 
promote  the  fiow  of  goods  between  Com- 
munist naUons  and  the  United  States.  Key 
officials  recently  picked  by  Nixon  [all  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations], 
moreover,  have  been  vigorous  advocates  of 
expanded  Red  trade."  This  report  was  con- 
firmed in  Business  Week  tor  May  24,  1969. 
During  his  campaign,  Richard  Nixon 
promised  faithfully  and  vigorously  to  stop 
aid  and  trade  with  the  enemy.  But,  In  the 
Newspeak  of  1984,  things  mean  Just  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  appear  to  mean,  and 
"War  is  Peace.'^ 

It  Is  obvious  that  to  make  the  nightmare 
of  Orwell's  1984  a  reality  in  America,  we  must 
be  driven  to  reduce  ourselves  to  a  totally 
soclalUt  State.  And,  to  do  that,  the  Insiders 
and  their  puppet  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
must  wage  war  on  private  ownership.  Karl 
Marx  said  it,  oh  so  succinctly,  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  of  1848:  "Our  objective 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence — 'aboli- 
tion of  private  property.' "  Most  Americans 
think  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  Marx  or 
Communism  is  discussed,  but  the  deadly 
principles  of  Communism  have  nothing  to 
do  with  geography,  and  could  as  easily  be 
applied  to  Burnt  Mattress,  Idaho,  or  Ele- 
phant Breath,  Arkansas,  as  In  Moscow  or 
Peking.  It  was  the  sagacious  Admiral  Ben 
Moreell  who  observed : 

"Conununlsm  with  a  'Made  in  Moscow' 
label'  Is  not  popular  In  America.  It  doesn't 
need  to  be,  if  only  we  can  be  Induced  to 
accept  Marxism  under  some  other  label. 
This  we  are  now  doing.  .  .  .  Slavery  is  com- 
monly thought  of  as  ownership  of  one  man 
by  another.  But  no  slaveholder  would  quib- 
ble about  owning  the  man  if  he  can  own  the 
products  of  the  man's  labor.  A  slave  is  a 
person  to  whom  economic  freedom  is  denied. 
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From  this  premise,  the  dental  of  all  other 
freedoms  follows."  •  \ 

The  bench-marks  on  that  road  to  the  sort 
of  total  government  foreseen  by  Admiral 
Moreell  mark  our  progress  toward  1984.  One 
such  bench-mark  Is  the  number  of  those 
directly  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment—persons who  are  not  likely  to  ever 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  their  own  slot  at  the 
trough.  In  mid -1930,  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Hoover  Administration  totaled 
605,000 — a  ratio  of  one  to  every  203  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year, 
there  were  3,055,000  civilians  on  the  payroll 
(excluding  "hush-hush"  agencies  like  the 
C.I.A.,  of  whom  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion keeps  no  record) .  This  represents  a  ratio 
of  one  employee  for  every  sixty-seven  Ameri- 
cans, and  does  not  include  military,  state, 
and  local  workers  who  are  now  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  federal  employees. 

In  short,  the  national  bureaucracy  has 
grown  by  five  hundred  percent  during  a 
.period  in  which  the  population  has  Increased 
by  only  sixty-three  percent.  According  to  the 
authoritative  Weekly  Labor  Forecast,  total 
government  employment  now  runs  over  14 
mUlton — ^meaning  that  at  least  one  out  of 
every  five  employed  persons  in  the  United 
States  must  be  totally  supported  by  the  other 
four. 

Not  only  are  government  employees  multi- 
plying Uke  Welfare  Mothers,  their  pay  Is  sky- 
rockeUng.  Aooording  to  U.S.  News  <fe  World 
Report: 

"Working  for  the  U.S.  Government  Is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  rewarding.  Federal 
employees  have  Just  been  told  details  of  a 
new  pay  raise  being  proposed  for  them— 
averaging  9.1  percent  for  white-collar  work- 
ers. ...  If  the  boosts  go  through  on  July 
1,  as  expected,  the  typical  employee's  pay 
check  wUl  have  risen  19.5  per  cent  In  21 
months." 

This  Uttle  boondoggle  will  cost  those  of  us 
who  work  for  a  living  an  extra  $3  billion,  and 
will  make  a  total  of  (6  Wllion  given  to  gov- 
ernment "workers"  in  three  separate  raises 
since  September  of  1967.  A  federal  employee 
rated  at  "G.S.  18"  (Government  Service),  for 
example,  will  receive  a  fat  •33.495  a  year. 
This  becomes  alarming  when  one  realizes 
that  percentage-wise,  there  are  more  bureau- 
crats now  at  top-rated  G.S.  Jobe  than  ever 
before  in  our  nation's  history.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  more  and  more  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens want  to  quit  work  and  take  a  Job  with 
the  government,  where  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  fired?  Some  of  these  people  will 
be  In  for  a  real  shock  when,  as  In  ancient 
Rome,  they  learn  that  it  is  an  economic  Im- 
possibility for  the  entire  population  to  live 
as  certified  government  pick-pockets. 

In  discussing  the  federal  pay  hikes,  we 
would  certainly  be  remiss  not  to  mention  our 
Congressmen,  those  gallant  infiation  fighters 
who  this  year  voted  themselves  an  annual 
pay  raise  of  $12,600.  Don't  you  wish  that  you 
oould  vote  yourself  a  raise?  Try  telling  your 
boss  tomorrow  morning  that  your  family 
took  a  vote  and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  this  year  your  salary  will  be  raised  by 
$13,500.  Senators  now  receive  $42,500  in 
salary,  with  benefits  amounting  to  something 
like  $10,000,  plus  Junkets  and  various  "In- 
sider deals."  Sorry,  can't  end  the  surtax  this 
year.  We've  got  to  keep  the  trough  full  you 
know. 


•Not  to   be   confused   with   Newsweek,   a 
weekly  magazine  publi^ed  in  Newspeak. 


'How  are  things  done  in  "the  Workers 
Paradise"?  The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently 
reported  that  the  "Soviet  people  were  Jubi- 
lant over  the  news  that  mlnimimi  wage  tor 
factory  and  office  workers  had  been  raised  to 
the  eqtilvalent  of  $66  a  month.  That  is  about 
55  cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hour,  four-week 
month."  In  an  America  rapidly  becoming  the 
"Loafers'  Paradise,"  shiftless  bmns  do  four 
times  as  well  by  simply  applying  for  Welfare. 
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NatunUly,  all  of  theM  expensive  govern- 
ment employees  take  up  office  spckce.  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  News  A  World  Report,  the  federal 
bureaucracy  has  oflloea  In  more  than  421.000 
buildings— and,  "Nobody  quite  knows  what 
all  the  civil  servants  In  these  buildings  ar« 
doing  or  trying  to  do."  Of  course,  even  our 
federal  bureaucrats  know  that  you  can't  Just 
hang  all  of  those  buUdlngs  in  thin  air  .  .  . 
so,  with  admirable  foresight,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  managed  to  obtain  780  million 
acres  of  land — ownership  of  a  mere  one- third 
of  the  nation.  Then,  too,  all  of  those  bureau- 
crats In  the  421.000  office  buildings  must  also 
sit  at  desks  and  pound  on  typewriters  or 
other  machines.  U.S.  News  admits  that  no- 
body knows  their  number  or  value.  It  has 
been  established,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment does  own  380,000  motor  vehicles — since 
our  precious  bureaucrats  cannot  be  expected 
to  walk  or  use  public  transportation. 

How  successful  are  these  bureaucrats  at 
spending  your  money?  Just  at  the  federal 
level  they  manage  to  tip-toe  through  your 
fiscal  txUlps  at  the  rate  of  »3S0,0O0  a  minute, 
or  $3.6  billion  dollars  a  week,  and  $184  bil- 
lion last  year. 

The'  Tax  Foundation  has  computed  that 
to  {toy  his  tax  bill  the  average  American  had 
to  work  twelve  more  days  for  Uncle  Sam 
this  year  than  he  did  last  year.  The  Founda- 
tion revealed  that  the  average  American 
must  labor  117  days — from  January  first 
through  April  twenty-seventh,  to  meet  all 
tax  "obligations."  Of  this,  eighty-one  days  of 
work  go  to  pay  federal  taxes,  and  thlrty-sU 
days  of  labor  must  be  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  state  and  local  bureaucrats. 

This  year  Americana  will  spend  eight  min- 
utes more  of  their  average  eight-hour  work- 
ing day  earning  the  money  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional tax  bills  they  did  not  have  In  1968. 
The  time  consumed  this  year  working  to 
pay  the  tax  man  will  be  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  longer  than  the  estimated  work- 
ing time  required  to  pay  for  housing  and 
household  operations,  and  an  hour  and 
thirty-eight  minutes  more  than  the  time 
needed  to  earn  money  for  food,  tobacco,  and 
liquor. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  according  to  the  Tax 
Foundation,  taxes  collected  by  all  govern- 
ments were  only  $1,897  per  family.  Taxes  now 
come  to  about  $3,927  per  American  family — 
up  $370  from  fiscal  1968.  Of  course,  not  every 
family  la  average.  "Liberal"  economist  Sylvia 
Porter  recently  pointed  out  that  many 
Americans  In  the  middle-income  brackets  are 
now  paying  almost  half  their  earnings  in 
taxes.  Part  of  the  escalating  tax  loads  is 
made  up  of  Social  Security  taxes — which 
started  out  at  two  percent  and  now  amount 
to  9.6  percent,  with  a  proposal  currently 
pending  to  raise  Social  Security  taxes  to  10.4 
percent  in  1970.  The  "free  goodies"  are 
getting  a  Uttle  expensive. 

The  Tax  Foundation  estimates  that  the 
total  government  tax  take  will  be  $247  bll- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1969 — $147  bllUon  higher  than 
In  1956.  Tax  receipts  of  $170  billion  in  fiscal 
1969.  for  the  federal  government  alone,  will 
exceed  those  of  fiscal  1968  by  $24  billion,  and 
win  have  more  than  doubled  since  1966. 
Meanwhile,  state  and  local  collections  ($77 
billion  in  1969)  wlU  have  increased  about 
$5  bilUon  over  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
will  be  about  $13  billion  greater  than  In 
fiscal  1957.  The  state  and  local  tax  take  for 
fiscal  1969  will  come  close  to  tripling  that 
of  1966. 

The  staggering  amount  of  money  being 
spent  raises  the  question  of  whether  It  is 
being  spent  wisely  and  f rugaUy. 

According  to  U.P.I.  Senior  Editor  Louts 
Cassels.  no  Rlghtwlng  Extremist  by  a  coun- 
try mile: 

"The  U.S.  government  Is  wasting  huge 
sums — at  least  $10  billion  a  year  and  prob- 
ably much  toixe  than  that — by  spending 
money  blindly.  That  Is  the  conclusion  of  a 
month-long  investigation  of  federal  budget- 
ary practices  by  United  Press  International." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  ofllclal  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice estimated  that  as  much  as  $30  bllUon 
a  year  Is  being  wasted — oven  by  federal 
standards. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  reminded  by  tlie 
WaU  Street  Journal  that  the  Jobless  rate  Is 
at  a  fifteen-year  low,  that  there  la  a  man- 
power squeeze  and  a  labor  shortage  with 
many  Americans  moonlighting  at  two  Jobs, 
and  countless  Jobs  going  begging,  the  num- 
ber of  those  on  Welfare  continues  to  multi- 
ply. The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  24,  1969, 
revealed  that  "the  relief  rolls  are  rising 
almost  10%  a  year,  with  no  letup  in 
sight.  ..."  The  Journal  continues:  In  short, 
the  Great  Society  enlarged  the  demand  for 
welfare  and  also  increased  its  supply."  Then, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  an  ofllclal 
of  the  Nixon  Administration :  "My  main  con- 
clusion Is  that  the  increase  In  the  case- 
load is  a  good  thing.  More  eUglble  families 
are  getting  assistance,  so  that  system  is  in 
this  sense  working  better."  The  Journal 
added:  "This  Judgment  Is  shared  by  many 
other  Nixon  Administration  ofllclals." 

That  hardly  sounds  like  last  year's  elec- 
tioneering rhetoric,  but  one  must  keep  In 
mind  that  spending  Is  flagrantly  wasteful 
only  when  the  other  gang  Is  In  office,  but 
vitally  necessary  when  your  mob  takes  power. 

An  example  of  what  Is  happening  to  Wel- 
fare, nationwide.  Is  to  be  found  In  the  case 
of  New  York  City.  The  £>epartment  of  So- 
cial Services  there  has  asked  for  $1.7  billion 
for  aid  to  New  York  City's  "needy"  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  U  $600  million  over 
the  current  Welfare  budget,  and  four  times 
the  budget  for  1964-1966,  the  last  full  year 
before  John  Lindsay  became  Idayor.  It  Is 
more  than  seven  times  as  large  as  the  Wel- 
fare budget  of  only  a  decade  ago. 

According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
New  York  State  will  spend  about  $2.2  billion 
on  Welfare  this  year,  whereas  In  1965-1966, 
the  cost  was  $983  mllUon.  Still,  New  York 
trails  California  In  the  Welfare  Grand  Prix. 
California,  where  the  state  Budget  is  up 
thirty-three  percent  since  voters  there 
elected  a  "tight-fisted  conservative"  Gov- 
ernor, will  this  year  spend  $2.3  billion  on 
Welfare  handouts.  And,  now  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  when  writing 
the  Constitution  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
tended that  there  be  no  residency  require- 
ments for  Welfare  payoffs,  California  Is  pre- 
paring to  be  blitzed  by  the  nation's  indigents. 
What  "Welfare  client"  would  not  delight  in 
wintering  in  sunny  California  at  the  expense 
of  generous  California  taxpayers?  The  result 
win  undoubtedly  be  the  establishment  of 
"federal  Welfare  standards,"  followed  by  fed- 
eral financing  of  stote  Welfare  programs.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Robert  Finch  (sometimes  known  as  Nixon's 
"Seventh  Crisis"),  has  already  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  a  commltte  set  up  by 
President  Nixon  and  announced  his  belief 
that  the  federal  government  should  impose 
minimum  standard  payments  to  the  nation's 
8.5  million  "Welfare  clients." 

In  the  el^t  years  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son Administrations,  according  to  a  John- 
son aide,  the  nimiiber  of  domestic  federal 
aid  programs  increased  from  45  to  435.  In 
his  Budget  for  1970,  President  Johnson  told 
us  that  the  estimated  $27.2  billion  for  aid  to 
the  poor  "represents  .  .  .  almost  three  times 
the  level  of  1961."  Also,  "Outlays  for  health 
and  welfare  programs  are  estimated  at  $65 
billion  in  1970.  .  .  .  Thds  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $6.1  billion  over  the  1969  level  and 
Is  more  than  double  the  level  prevalllne  In 
1964." 

Economist  Henry  Hazlltt  reveals: 
"In  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spent  for  education,  old-age  pen- 
sions, veterans  pensions,  health,  relief  and 
all  other  major  'social  welfare'  and  'anti- 
poverty'  programs  a  total  of  $61  bUllon.  If 
we  add  the  cost  of  similar  programs  to  the 
states  and  cities  in  1968  of  $51  binion,  we 
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get  a  total  government  weUara  ooat  In  1968 
of  $112  bUllon. 

"It  is  officially  eatanated  that  the  oosts  to 
the  federal  government  alone  of  thsae  pro- 
grams will  increase  from  $61  billion  In  fiscal 
1968  to  $68  union  In  1969  and  $76  bUllon 
in  1970.  There  wUl  no  douM  be  a  similar 
Increase  In  state  and  local  co^ts." 

HazliU  makes  no  guestlmate  of  Welfare 
spending  by  1984. 

Naturally,  the  poUtlclana  and  bureaucrata 
want  to  expand  history's  blggeat  leachath<». 
As  a  recent  U.P.I.  release  noted:  "President 
Nixon's  chief  urban  affairs  advisor  IWilHam 
Moynihan  ]  suggested  Thursday  that  the  fed- 
eral government  double  Its  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  after  the  Vietnam  war 
ends.  He  said  this  would  amount  to  about 
$40  billion  per  year."  So  far  no  politician 
from  whom  we  have  heard  has  suggested 
that  after  the  Vietnam  War  ends  (If  it  ever 
does,  or  if  we  are  not  soon  In  another)  pro- 
ducers be  left  with  the  product  of  their  own 
toll  by  reducing  taxes. 

It  seems  Ironic  that  In  last  year's  political 
campaign  Republicans  were  giving  dire 
warning  that  only  Richard  Nixon  could  save 
the  naUon  from  the  socialism  of  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Now  we  read  a  repcsi;  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  May  7,  1960,  whlcii  informs 
us: 

"In  a  message  to  Congress  ...  Mr.  Nixon 
called  for  a  massive  increase  In  food-stamp 
spending  to  provide  free  stamps  for  families 
In  the  lowest  Income  brackets  .  .  .  The  pack- 
age would  ooet  'something  In  excess  of  11 
billion  a  year  beyond  present  food-aid 
spending,  the  President  said  ....  Mr.  Nlxon'i 
proposals  would  seem  to  go  along  way  to- 
ward satisfying  liberal  demands  for  a  big- 
ger Federal  antimalnutrltlon  role.  They  cer- 
tainly exceed  by  far  the  food  spending  ap- 
proved by  President  Johnson,  who  had 
voiced  skepticism  about  the  extent  of  mal- 
nutrition In  this  country." 

Now.  Heaven  help  us,  Big  Mommy  Is  pre- 
paring to  spend  better  than  $2  billion  a  year 
of  our  money  to  run  about  making  certain 
that  every  last  Appalachian  gets  the  "mini- 
mum dally  requirements"  of  things  like  leafy 
vegetables  and  cod-liver  oil.  One  can  only 
gasp  at  the  thought  of  a  federaUy  enforced 
menu,  with  hordes  of  new  female  bureaucrat) 
screeching  things  like,  "Eat  your  spinach, 
Luke!" 

Last  year  President  Johnson's  Budget  wa» 
$183.7  billion,  and  represented  an  Increas* 
in  the  federal  Budget  of  eighty-eight  percent 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  "Reck- 
less spending."  shouted  Republican  Congress- 
men; "Dangerous  fiscal  madness,"  echoed 
Republican  Senators.  During  the  ensuing 
political  campaign  Americans  were  treated 
to  the  usual  oratorical  bunkum  and  pK>litical 
promises  about  slashing  wasteful  govern- 
ment spending.  Now,  with  the  frugal  Re- 
publicans controlling  the  White  House,  last 
year's  profilgate  spending  is  this  year's  bare- 
bones  Budget.  It  all  depends  on  whose  gang 
of  socialists  is  doing  the  spending.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Nixon  is  cutting  down  here  and  there. 
For  Instance,  he  noted  that  President  John- 
son kept  seventy  official  Presidential  photo- 
graphers around  the  Wlilte  House  to  record 
for  whatever  history  we  have  left  to  us 
L3.J.'s  every  itch,  smirk,  and  ear-wiggle. 
Mr.  Nixon  finds  that  to  take  his  photograph 
he  requires  only  forty  official  photograph- 
ers— no  doubt  at  a  considerable  "savings"  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  Loa  Angeles  Times  of  May  14.  1969. 
tells  us  that  "The  Nixon  Administration  and 
House  Democratic  leaders  have  agreed  to 
place  a  $192.9  bllUon  celling  on  the  amount 
of  federal  spending  in  the  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1."  The  article  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  "wotild  have  pre- 
ferred none  (no  ceiling]  at  all."  The  net  re- 
sult was  a  $9.2  billion  increase  over  L.B.J.* 
last  Budget,  which  the  Republicans  had  de- 
nounced over  and  over  again  for  its  extrsT- 
agant  wastefulness. 
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House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  argues  that  the  Budget 
will  wlndup  being  even  higher  than  thU.  As 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on  May 
twenty-first:  "Mills  argued  that  If  Congress 
approved  a  1970  budget  toUl  of  $192.9  bil- 
lion, as  the  President  has  asked,  'before  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  would  sUU  have  to  be 
$5  to  $6  billion  more  appropriated.' "  This 
would  mean  that  Republican  Nixon  would 
m  but  one  year  have  boosted  spending  over 
the  Johnson  expenditures  by  $15  billion  Ir- 
reverent wags  m  Washington  are  saying 
that  those  who  still  call  Richard  Nixon  a 
cheap  phony  have  not  seen  his  Budget 

The  Republicans  have  denounced  every  in- 
crease in  spending  by  the  Democrats  since 
Ikes  last  Budget  of  $99.5  bllUon.  After  aU 
only  $600  mUUon  of  that  Increase  was  for  de- 
fense costs.  The  balance  was  for  domestic 
spendUig,  with  an  extra  $800  million  added 
in  increased  interest  costs  on  the  swelling 
national  debt.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
newspapers  played  up  the  Nixon  Budget  as 
a  cut  from  L.B.J. 's  proposed  Budget  of  $196  3 
billion — and  made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  Budget  represents  an  actual  vUlble 
increase  of  $9.2  bUllon  in  spending  over  last 
year. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  was  an  enormous  $25.4  billion — ^the 
biggest  since  World  War  n.  President  John- 
son, the  man  who  wanted  Honest  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice,  claimed  that  there  would 
be  no  deficit  for  the  year  ending  June  30 
1969.  Most  monetary  students  were  extremely 
skeptical  about  this  claim,  but  the  Repub- 
licans, apparenOy  hoping  to  open  the  Nixon 
Administration  on  a  harmonious  note  did 
not  chaUenge  this  absurdity  from  the  "man 
who  last  year  predicted  a  deficit  of  $8  blUion 
and  delivered  one  amounting  to  $26  billion 
President  Nixon,  as  I  have  noted,  has  already 
persuaded  Congress  to  raise  the  limit  on  the 
national  debt  by  $12  billion!  When  the  Demo- 
crat socialists  were  in  power,  RepubUcan 
Congressmen  voted  consistently  against  raU- 
ing  the  national  debt;  but,  now  that  the 
pink  elephants  are  stampeding  Into  fiscal  Ir- 
respon&lblUty,  the  tune  has  changed. 

President  Nixon  didn't  even  blush  when  he 
claimed  that  the  raise  in  the  debt  limit  was 
"in  the  Interest  of  responsible  management." 
If  it  were  already  1984,  all  of  Nixon's  old 
speeches  about  the  government  squandering 
our  money  oould  be  shoved  into  the  "memorv 
hole."  ' 

Tills  government  borrowing,  which  has 
ballooned  the  national  debt,  U  the  prime 
cause  of  infiation,  since  banks  buy  govern- 
ment bonds  and  then  present  them  to  the 
Treasury,  which  Issues  new  flat  cash  against 
them.  The  official  cost  of  living  escalated  4.4 
percent  during  1968.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1969,  the  government  reported  a  1.5  per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  living— the  sharp- 
est rise  of  any  three-month  period  since 
May-July  1966.  In  March,  the  consumer  price 
Index  rose  eight-tenths  of  one  percent,  the 
biggest  monthly  gain  in  eighteen  years.  This 
rise,  at  the  rate  of  9.6  percent  annually, 
shows  that  inflation  has  not  been  slowed  but 
is  actually  gaining  momentum.  Commenting 
on  this  Inflation  in  the  World  Currency  Re- 
port. Franz  Pick  writes: 

"If  we  accept  this  fact  (a  1.5  percent  rise  In 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1969 1  and  apply  It  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
total  public  and  private  debt,  conservatively 
estimated  at  3  trillion  Mlnldollars,  we  have 
to  conclude  that  not  less  than  $46  billion  of 
purchasing  power  of  this  debt  has  been 
wiped  out  during  the  first  90  days  of  1969." 
As  of  April  seventh,  the  coat  of  day-to-day 
loans  soared  to  9.5  percent,  the  highest  since 
1929.  If  a  Nixon  tight  money  poUcy  leads  to 
a  decline  In  the  stock  market  (as  It  did  In 
1929) ,  a  slow-down  In  demand  for  goods,  and 
rising  un-employment.  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  likely  turn  on  the  print- 
ing presses  full  blast  under  the  resulting 
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poUUcal  and  social  pressures.  Retired  per- 
sons, widows,  and  others  on  fixed  Income 
may  be  decimated  by  Inflation,  but  they  suf- 
fer in  relative  silence  while  unemployed  tir- 
ban  minorities  are  being  agitated  in  their 
displeasure  to  hurl  Molotov  cocktails.  If  It 
comes  to  a  choice  between  these  voting 
blocs,  the  aged  or  the  urban  minorities  ( as  It 
probably  will),  it  Is  obvious  which  one  win 
win.  The  elderly  will,  however,  be  consoled 
with  an  Insufficient  rise  In  Social  Security 
"payments"  which  will  only  add  to  Inflation 
and  further  weaken  the  bankrupt  agency. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  aged  and  minorities  who 
are  victims  of  infiation.  Articles  are  already 
appearing  in  newspapers  and  the  finance 
Journals  suggesUng  that  home  ownership 
may  in  the  future  be  the  perquisite  of  the 
rich  only.  (Two  years  ago  we  were  being  told 
that  within  a  decade  most  Amrelcan  famlUes 
would  own  two  homes.)  A  recent  Associated 
Press  release  states: 

"Higher  Interest  charges  on  mortgages, 
higher  taxes  and  Insurance  and  rising  costs 
of  lumber  and  other  materials  have  sent 
house  prices  skyrocketing.  More  Increases  are 
in  prospect.  .  .  . 

"Bernard  Janls,  president  of  Janls  Corp  . 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  estimated  the  cost  of  a  $30,- 
000  home  has  risen  20  per  cent  In  the  past 
year  and  will  rise  10  per  cent  more  to  about 
$39,500  in  the  next  six  months." 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  says  that  while 
labor's  wages  rose  6.2  percent  last  year,  "Ris- 
ing Uvlng  costs  and  the  fedearl  tax  boost  de- 
signed to  hold  down  consumer  spending  have 
more  than  offset  the  extra  pay." ' 

Understandably,  all  this  inflation  is  de- 
stroying America's  ability  to  compete  In 
world  trade.  In  1964,  says  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  United  States  sold  $3.6  bUllon 
more  than  it  botight  abroad.  By  1968,  the 
U.S.  was  buying  $2.6  billion  more  abroad 
than  It  was  EcUing  (not  counting  foreign  aid 
giveaways).  The  stimulation  of  imports 
caused  by  Inflation,  defense  spending  over- 
seas, and  foreign  aid  have  combined  to  create 
a  simply  horrendous  American  imbalance  of 
piayments. 

Otir  government  has  claimed  that  America 
did  not  last  year  have  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit;  but.  It  is  a  case  of  where  figures 
dont  lie,  liars  figure.  As  Barron's,  the  in- 
fluential financial  weekly,  notes: 

"Last  year's  so-called  payments  surplus 
largely  reflected  a  series  of  bookkeeping  de- 
vices designed  to  put  the  national  accoimts 
In  a  more  flatteWng  light;  without  such  cos- 
metic treatment  (which  the  new  Adminis- 
tration vows  to  shun),  an  ugly  deflclt  up- 
wards of  $2  billion  would  have  surfaced." 

Proof  of  the  pudding  came  when  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  announced  that,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1969,  the  U.S.  ran  its  only 
first-quarter  trade  deficit  since  1960,  causing 
the  worst  three-months  imbalance  in  nine- 
teen years.  Canadian  financial  analyst  C.  V. 
Myers  observes: 

"The  U.S.  suffered  a  B.O.P.  deficit  of  $1.8 
billion  in  the  first  quarter — highest  since 
1950.  At  the  same  time  Europeans  Invested 
$1.3  bUllon  (in  the  stock  market).  Except  for 
this  good  luck  the  deficit  would  have  been 


'The  following  letter  is  reported  to  have 
been  recently  received  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board :  "I  understand  that  there  is  a  move  to 
replace  the  image  of  George  Washington  on 
the  quarter  with  that  of  General  Eisenhower. 
Since  we  already  have  Kennedy  on  the  phony 
half  dollar  and  P.D.R.  on  the  phony  dime, 
may  I  suggest  we  go  along  and  put  Ike  on 
the  phony  quarter,  Martin  Luther  King  on  a 
phoney  nickel.  Earl  Warren  on  a  phony 
penny,  and  Walter  Jenkins  and  L3.J.  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  three  dollar  bill.  This  entire 
move  now  seems  to  present  another  problem. 
There  Is  an  apparent  overwhelming  shortage 
of  phony  money  on  which  to  Immortalize  all 
the  phonies." 
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$8.1  bUllon  in  a  single  quarter.  What  happens 
when  foreign  D.  J.  Inveators  decide  not  only 
to  quit  buying,  but  decide  to  sell?" 

It  was  the  $3.5  bUlion  deficit  for  all  of  1967 
which  prompted  the  Johnson  Administration 
to  Institute  panicked  controls.  The  1969  first- 
quarter  deficit  amounted  to  a  staggering  $6.8 
bUllon  on  an  annualized  basis,  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  openly  admitting  we  are 
in  for  a  laad  year.  This  means  more  strains 
on  the  faltering  dollar  and  potentially  disas- 
trous claims  against  our  seriously  diminished 
gold  supply. 

Most  conservative  analysts  did  not  think 
the  dollar  would  survive  1968  intact,  or  that 
the  world's  currencies  could  avoid  severe  de- 
valuations. Although  nothing  has  changed, 
and  none  of  the  problems  have  been  solved. 
the  International  monetary  structure  still 
staggers  along  as  It  was.  Predicting  the  date 
when  the  monetary  mess  will  hit  the  air 
conditioning  Is  very  difficult  because  of  un- 
known political  considerations.  That  It  will 
do  so  is  now  simply  a  matter  of  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  monetary  time-bomb  which 
was  handed  by  President  Johnson  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ticks  away.  Nobody  knows  the 
exact  time  of  the  explosion,  because  nobody 
knows  the  length  of  the  fuse.  But  Calvin 
Coolidge.  who  chose  not  to  run.  may  have 
had  better  foresight  than  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon. 

A  sure  sign  of  a  decaying  civilization  Is  a 
rising  crime  rate.  And.  we  are  rapidly  learning 
that  the  wages  of  "Llberalis^"  is  anarchy. 
The  latest  crime  statistics  divulge  a  twenty- 
one  per  cent  overall  increase  in  crime  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1968,  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  In  1967.  The  figure  be- 
comes even  more  meaningful  when  one  real- 
izes that  it  is  piled  on  top  of  a  sixteen  per- 
cent increase  for  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year,  and  an  eleven  percent  increase 
for  the  year  before  that.  These  statistics  rep- 
resent an  Increase  in  crime  amounting  to 
109  percent  in  Just  eight  years. 

The  new  statistics  reveal  that  seventy-six 
police  officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  1967— bringing  the  total  killed  since 
1960  to  411.  A  startling  aspect  of  these  figures 
is  that,  of  the  639  offenders  In  the  slaying  of 
policemen,  seventy-seven  percent  had  prior 
arrest  records:  two-thirds  had  been  granted 
leniency  in  the  form  of  parole  or  probation, 
and  thirty  percent  were  actually  on  parole 
when  they  murdered  a  police  officer. 

Are  America's  professional  "Liberals"  upset 
by  the  hideous  permlssivesness  these  sta- 
tistics represent?  A  typical  attitude  was  dis- 
played by  the  late  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
which  this  year  decried  the  "American  ob- 
session" with  Increasing  crime.  The  Post 
editors  exclaimed : 

"According  to  a  Louis  Harris  survey,  8  out 
10  Americans  agree  that  law  and  order  have 
broken  down  in  this  country.  Politicians  have 
exploited  this  fear  .  .  . 

"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  several  mo- 
mentous revolutions  that  are  exerting  ma- 
jestic forces  on  us  but  creating  little  blood- 
shed. American  Negroes  are  breaking  out  of 
thralldom  that  ranges  from  prejudice  to 
near  slavery,  our  young  people  are  breaking 
away  from  the  Establishment.  .  .  .  This  has 
been  a  fierce  struggle,  but  most  of  the  vio- 
lence has  been  committed  against  property, 
and  it  is  really  extraordinary  that  these  con- 
vulsive efforts  could  be  as  peaceful  as  they 
are.  .  .  ." 

Young  people,  absorbing  the  "Uberal"  at- 
titude that  mere  property  need  not  be  re- 
spected, are  now  annually  doing  $200  million 
In  damage  to  America's  school  buildings 
alone.  "Liberals"  might  properly  concern 
themselves  over  how  many  ditches  must  be 
dug,  nails  pounded,  or  bricks  stacked  by 
honest  working  people  to  earn  the  extra  $200 
million  in  taxes  required  to  replace  such 
senselessly  destroyed  property. 
Coming  In  on  the  same  swell  as  the  rising 
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tlda  of  crime  statistics,  though  toss  suscq>- 
tlble  to  physical  msasurement.  Is  the  Leftist 
promotion  of  perversion  am<mg  the  young. 
With  the  Leftist  mass  media  glamorising  the 
drug  cults,  for  example,  a  two  thouMand  per- 
cent Increase  in  juvenile  drug  arrests  In  the 
last  eight  years  has  been  reported  by  Cali- 
fornia Attorney  Oeneral  Thomas  Lynch.  Mr. 
Lynch  disclosed  that  Juvenile  drug  arrests 
so  far  this  year  have  Jumped  165  percent 
above  the  first  half  of  1967.  The  figures,  alas, 
are  typical. 

Robert  Betts  of  the  Copley  News  Service 
researched  the  effect  on  young  people  of  the 
growing  degeneracy  In  the  mass  media.  He 
concluded : 

"Beneath  the  fiood  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda and  exhortations  to  violence  aimed  at 
today's  youth  Is  an  undercurrent  of  filth 
which  goes  far  deeper  than  most  Americans 
reaUze. 

"For  parents  to  be  shocked   at   youthful 
pranks  Is  nothing  new.  What  is  sinister,  how- 
ever, about  the  present  student  preoccupa- 
tion with  sex,  drugs  and  perversion  Is  that 
It  Is  largely  the  result  of  planning  and  orga- 
.nlraflon.   It  Is  the  most  sinister  aspect  of 
_  the  fittsX  youth  subversion  program.  .  .  . 
"The  coupling  with  political  propaganda 
of  blasphemous,  sacrilegious  and  vulgar  sex- 
ual   terms    used    with    regard    to    religious 
themes  and  family  relationships  Is  a  deadly 
weapon,  blatantly  used  to  demoralize  and  de- 
stroy." 

Some  might  assume  that  the  liberation  of 
the  young  radicals  from  conventional  moral- 
ity would  give  them  a  tremendous  feeling 
of  freedom  and  happiness.  That's  what  ttiey 
would  have  you  believe;  but,  having  Inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  them,  my  experience  has 
been  that  hippies  and  New  Left  activists  are 
as  a  group  encnnoxisly  unhappy  people.  This 
has  been  confirmed  In  a  less  subjective  way 
by  a  number  of  studies  concluding  that  the 
promotion  of  free  love  and  revolution  among 
the  young  has  contributed  to  a  rapidly  as- 
cending suicide  rate.  Harvard  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Matthew  Roes,  for  example,  has  reported  to 
the  American  College  of  Physicians  that 
currently.  "Adolescents  of  college  age  are  the 
highest  potential  suicide  risk  within  the  pop- 
ulation." The  professor  noted  that  the  sui- 
cide rate  for  college  students  Is  now  fifty 
percent  higher  than  for  Americans  in  general 
of  a  comparable  age.  Among  all  youths  In 
the  fifteen  to  twenty-four  age  group,  sui- 
cide Is  the  fourth-ranking  cause  of  death. 
During  1966,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  of 
our  ever  more  radicalized  college  students 
threatened  suicide,  one  In  ten  of  these  ac- 
tually tried  It,  and  a  thousand  succeeded. 

Even  though  statistics  show  rising  drug 
usage,  vandalism,  venereal  disease,  and  sui- 
cide among  America's  radicalized  youth,  the 
"Uberals"  are  pointing  proudly  to  the  fact 
that  this  Is  the  most  politically  committed 
generation  ever.  They  are  especially  happy 
because  that  commitment  has  been  directed 
Leftward. 

The  January  1969  Issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
alne  revealed  the  results  of  a  survey  of  youths 
conducted  for  the  magazine  by  Daniel  Yan- 
kelovlch.  Inc..  an  attitude-research  concern. 
Fortune  reported  that  what  would  have  been 
"fairly  characterized  as  a  lunatic  fringe  on 
the  campuses"  a  few  years  ago  has  grown 
into  an  "important  and  militant  minority  " 
It  estimated  that  about  750.000  American 
college  students  now  "identify  with  the  New 
I«ft."  Fortune  did  not  note  that  P.B.I.  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  revealed:  "the  ob- 
jective of  both  New  Left  and  old-time  Com- 
munists and  their  adherents  In  our  society 
is  to  cmnpletely  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

Young  persons  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  were  divided  up  in  the  Fortune 
s\u"vey  Into  three  groups :  those  who  bad  not 
been  to  college:  those  who  go  to  college  for 
pragmatic  reasons  (fifty-eight  percent  of  col- 
lege students),  and  a  group  with  less  tangl- 
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bto  goato  (forty-two  percent) .  Fortune  calls 
the  latter  group  the  "forerunners."  because 
It  "foresees  their  number  and  influence  grow- 
ing In  the  years  ahead."  According  to  For- 
tune, these  student  critics  of  America 
"represent  the  principal  Intellectual  thrust 
of  the  oncoming  generation."  In  every  cate- 
gory surveyed,  the  "forerunners"  were  far 
to  the  Left  of  the  "pragmatics,"  who  were  in 
turn  to  the  Left  of  those  who  did  not  attend 
college. 

Since  Fortune  sees  the  "forerunner"  group 
growing  In  "numbers  and  influence"  in  the 
coming  yecuv,  their  atUtudes  are  most  sig- 
nificant. They  "identify  themselves  as  'doves' 
who  are  antl-Vletnam  and  anti-war  in  gen- 
eral, who  beUeve  the  U.S.  is  a  'sick  society.'  " 
Obviously,  the  "forerunners"  listen  atten- 
tively in  class.  Eugene  McCarthy  Is  the  most 
admired  man  within  this  group — followed  by 
Teddy  Kennedy.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Communist  "Che"  Guevara, 
and  Communist  Stokely  Carmlchael.  The  man 
most  despised  by  the  "forerunners"  (and, 
by  a  country  mile)  Is  George  Wallace 
(seventy -eight  percent). 

Only  nine  percent  feel  strongly  against  the 
late  Communist  murderer  "Che"  Guevara, 
and  only  six  percent  deeply  oppose  Marxist 
Professor  Herbert  Marcuse.  Only  eight  percent 
of  the  "forerunner"  group  intend  to  enter 
business,  while  fifty-three  percent  want  to 
enter  teaching  at  some  level. 

Not  everyone  is  quite  as  Impressed  with 
the  "forerunners"  as  Is  Fortune.  Dr.  Bruno 
Bettelhelm,  a  University  of  Chicago  psy- 
chologist, told  a  Congressional  Committee  re- 
cently that  the  campus  revolutionaries  are 
"truants  from  life  .  .  .  fixated  at  the  age  of 
the  temper  tantrum."  Dr.  Bettelhelm  com- 
pares the  schoolboy  Lenlns  to  the  Hitler 
youth.  The  Ideology  of  the  revolutionary 
German  students  who  helped  in  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  he  said,  "pitted  the  sons  against  the 
fathers,"  Insisted  that  "the  generations  can- 
not understand  each  other"  and  are.  In  fact, 
enemies:  and,  in  short,  "said  exactly  the  same 
as  our  rebellious  students  who  Insist  that 
nobody  over  thirty  Is  trustworthy." 

Not  surprisingly,  these  "forerunners"  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  react  in  any  situation 
like  so  many  Pavlovlan  dogs.  Recently  at  Fres- 
no State  College  a  leadership  class  decided 
to  determine  how  far  the  misleaders  can  lead. 
This  class  formed  a  group  named  the  Mala- 
perts— which  means  nothing — and  then  the 
Malaperts  called  a  campus  rally  and  de- 
manded the  most  absurd  things  they  could 
conjxire  up.  They  demanded  trolleys  to  trans- 
fer students  from  dorms  to  classrooms;  flood 
control  for  the  high  and  dry  campus;  free 
beer  in  the  student  union;  and,  that  students 
be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  roommates 
in  the  dorms,  male  or  female.  Two  hundred 
and  flfty  students  showed  up  for  the  rally 
and  150  signed  up  with  the  Malaperts.  Cam- 
pus leaders  of  the  Marxist  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  announced:  "We're  with 
you  all  the  way."  When  one  student  shouted, 
"I  stay  in  touch  with  campus  activities  and 
I've  never  heard  of  any  outfit  called  the 
Bfalaperts,"  he  was  booed  off  the  stage. 

The  whole  situation  would  be  hilarious  if 
the  hardcore  activists  weren't  growing  more 
psychotic,  and  therefore  increasingly  danger- 
ous, day  by  day.  The  militant  young  Marxists 
really  don't  understand  that  the  real  Com- 
munist revolution  is  taking  place  within  the 
Establishment,  using  their  street-bunder  ac- 
tivities as  an  excuse  to  pull  the  strings  of 
dictatorship  tighter  and  tighter.  The  young 
Leninist  types  can't  understand  why  the 
revolution  dldnt  start  yesterday,  and  they 
are  growing  more  frusbiated  and  organizing 
for  sabotage  and  other  forms  of  violence. 
(See  American  Opinion  for  May  1969.) 

Providing  what  the  Communists  call  the 
agit-prop  for  this  revolutionsiry  effort  is  the 
so-called  "underground  press,"  which  now 
publishes  flve  hundred  youth-oriented 
Marxist  papers  across  the  country.  Another 
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way  of  spreading  the  virus  of  revolution  is 
through  classes  such  as  those  given  by  the 
"Free  University"  ualng  a  building  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 
One  class  there  is  called  "The  Tactics  and 
Practice  of  Guerrilla  Warfare  at  U.C.S.B.  and 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Community."  a 
mimeographed  sheet  announcing  the  pro- 
gram states  that  it  "will  cover  strategies  and 
will  hold  drills" — providing  Instruction  in 
"how  to  hold  a  building  against  police  at- 
tack; to  conduct  hit  and  run  missions;  to 
defend  against  police  harassment:  to  sabo. 
tage  mllltary-indtistrlal-pollce  functions; 
and,  to  get  the  community  Involved  through 
terrorism." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  above  train- 
Ing  center  an  outline  was  distributed  which 
stated  that  "It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  class  to 
give  the  people  who  are  already  convinced 
that  the  government  needs  to  be  overthrown 
a  method  of  overthrowing  it.  .  .  .  The  method 
of  teaching  this  class  will  be  to  take  abstract 
strategies  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  to  apply 
them,  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  field,  to 
the  environment  of  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
UCSB  campus  specifically." 

Never  to  be  outdone,  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  is  offering  a  course  in 
urban  revolution,  with  the  opportunity  to 
receive  academic  credit.  Professors  for  this 
effort  are  SJ3.S.  founder  Tom  Hayden,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  an  avowed  Marxist 
popular  with  European  student  Leftists  who 
coined  the  chant  "Marx,  Marcuse  and  Mao." 
The  course  Is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Participant  Education,  which  last  fall  spon- 
sored lectures  by  Conununlst  Black  Panther 
Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

Robert  Betts  recently  prepared  a  six-part 
series  on  how  the  Communists  organize  and 
manipulate  campus  disorder.  In  that  na- 
tionally syndicated  series,  appearing  In  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  a  nimiber  of 
other  major  newspapers,  Mr.  Betts  noted: 

"Americans  don't  have  to  look  for  Red* 
under  the  bed.  They  can  be  seen  almost  any 
night  on  television — leading  a  college  riot  or 
mingling  In  the  melee  like  extras  In  a  movie 
crowd  scene.  They're  not  all  card-carrying 
members  of  the  Conununlst  Party.  They  are 
defined  not  by  whether  they  pay  party  dues, 
but  by  their  actions,  their  vocabulary,  and 
the  way  they  always  manage  to  be  where 
the  trouble  is. 

"Those  who  keep  close  watch  on  the  un- 
folding pattern  of  subversion  [law  enforce- 
ment Intelligence  personnel]  in  this  country 
can  pick  them  out  easily. 

"The  average  American  sees  only  turmoil 
and  shakes  his  head  over  the  'impetuous- 
ness  of  youth.'  " 

The  primary  organization  of  the  New  Left 
la  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
about  which  F3J.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  srtated: 

"Unfortunately,  much  of  this  unrest  and 
violence  was  instigated  and  precipitated  by 
a  subversive  force  which  Is  growing  In  num- 
bers and  militancy.  It  Is  called  the  New  Left, 
and  at  Its  core  is  the  organization  known 
as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

"The  concept  of  violence  as  an  Instrxunent 
to  destroy  the  existing  social  order  is  as  In- 
herent In  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Left 
movement  as  It  Is  In  the  philosophy  of  the 
old- line  Communists  who  have  worked  for 
years  to  undermine  this  naitlon  from  wlttiln. 
"This  was  particularly  evident  at  the  ns- 
tionai  convention  of  the  Students  for  a 
I>jmocratlc  Society." 

Associated  Press  recently  quo>ted  3J)S.  Na- 
tional Secretary  Mike  Klonsky  as  reporting 
thaA  SJ>.S.  membership  now  stands  at 
100,000. 

In  addition  to  Its  normal  routine  of  driv- 
ing aplneleas  deane  to  dlstraotion,  Studenti 
for  a  Democratic  Society  baa  three  stated 
projects.  One  Is  to  abolish  R.O.T.C.  on  the 
nation's  college  campuses.  It  has  already 
forced  many  sohoolB  to  deny  academic  credit 
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fcr  the  military  training  courses.  What  is  It 
all  about?  Simple:  The  Army  gets  half  Its 
new  officers  from  R.O.T.C,  the  Air  Force  forty 
percent,  and  the  Navy  thirty  percent.  Colum- 
nist John  Chamberlln  explains: 

"If  they  had  their  way,  the  S.D.S.  authori- 
tarians would  render  a  nation  of  200  million 
prey  to  the  blackmail  of  Soviet  Russia  on  Its 
eastern  fianke,  Maoist  China  in  the  Pacific, 
and  Fidel  Castro  anywhere  south  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Project  Two  of  the  SJ>.S.  Is  to  bring  the 
revolution  down  from  the  unlversltlee  Into 
the  high  schools.  Much  of  the  propagcmda 
for  this  movement  oomes  from  the  so-called 
"undergrotuid"  new^mpers  now  published  by 
many  high  school  revolutionaries.  The  num- 
ber of  such  Marxist  papers  la  confirmed  at 
five  hundred  by  Dr.  B.  Frank  Brown,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Development  of  Edu- 
cation Activities,  Inc. 

The  third  major  S.D.S.  project  is  to  in- 
filtrate factorlee  for  the  piu-poee  of  "achiev- 
ing solidarity  with  the  working  clasa"  and 
to  propagate  sabotage.  Labor  columnist  Vic- 
tor RIesel  writes  of  the  S.D.S.  plan: 

"There  are  regional  and  group  'coordina- 
tors.' Last  year  they  sent  130  students  into 
the  shops,  stores  and  mills  in  New  York, 
Rochester,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago,  Baltimore  and  Newark.  Now 
the  coordinators,  operating  on  the  theory 
that  there  can  be  no  American  revolution 
without  the  working  class,  and  war  mate- 
rial shipments  cannot  be  halted  without 
this  same  proletariat,  are  escalating  their 
Infiltration." 

Still  It  Is  the  college  campus  which  absorbs 
the  overwhelming  effort  of  the  New  Left. 
Thus,  when  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hea- 
burgh.  President  of  Notre  Dame,  said  that 
rioters  there  would  be  expelled,  one  could 
hear  a  collective  gasp  from  the  halls  of  Ivy 
to  the  shores  of  'Frisco  Bay.  It  U  said  that 
the  mass  Inhalation  caused  vacuous  low  pres- 
sure areas  resulting  in  windstorms  from  high 
above  Cayuga's  waters  to  Cal's  symbolic 
Campanile. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  cites  a  "typical 
reaction"  to  Hesburgh's  position  from  an 
administrator  at  California's  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College:  "If  we  had  taken  Father 
Hesburgh's  stand,  the  place  would  probably 
have  burned  down."  As  It  was.  Black  Mili- 
tants only  did  »100,000  In  damages,  held  a 
Dean  overnight  at  knife  point,  and  forced  a 
written  promise  of  no  reprisals.  The  President 
of  a  "prominent  liberal  arts  college  in  the 
East."  who  refused  to  allow  the  Journal  to 
use  his  name,  stated  in  Impeccable  Llber- 
alese:  "He  has  taken  a  simplistic  approach 
to  a  compUcated  problem.  It  Isn't  fair  to 
mislead  so  many  people — including  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States — Into  thinking 
that  this  hard  line  will  result  in  restoration 
of  peace  on  the  campus.  I  haven't  talked  to 
a  single  college  or  university  president  who 
feels  this  Is  a  good  solution."  That  gives  you 
a  pretty  good  Idea  where  the  administrators 
of  our  schools  stand,  and  why  the  student 
revolutionaries  dare  be  so  bold. 

Dozens  of  universities  dtuing  the  current 
year  have  been  besieged  by  arson,  bombings, 
beatings,  kidnappings  of  administrators,  and 
the  capturing  of  school  buildings  by  renegade 
students.  Yet  the  Neville  Chamberlains  In 
the  halls  of  ivy  only  purse  their  lips  and 
wring  their  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
of  the  student  revolutionaries  know  that 
they  either  have  a  soft  touch  or  a  secret  ally 
in  the  administration  and  pvuh  accordingly. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Huggins,  Nobel  laureate  In 
physiology  and  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  made  these  perceptive  com- 
ments on  the  handling  of  student  demon- 
strators : 

"Liberals  are  famously  capable  of  handling 
demands  that  originate  from  their  right. 
Their  defenses  are  toeZI  organized,  their  re- 
sponses are  facile  yet  firm,  their  knowledge 
of  what  is  negotiable  and  tohat  is  non-nego- 
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tiable  is  unmistakably  clear.  In  contrast, 
liberals  are  almost  completely  incapable  of 
handling  demands  that  issue  from  their  left. 
Complaints  from  the  left  confuM  the  liberal. 
Complaints  from  the  left  automatically 
weaken  him  by  implication  that  he  is  not 
liberal  enough.  Demands  from  the  left  make 
him  feel  illegit.  And  the  liberal  feels  this 
way  regardless  of  the  actual,  substantive 
character  of  the  demands. 

"Facing  left,  the  liberal  frankly  cannot 
distinguish  a  good  demand  from  a  bad  one. 
for  voices  from  the  left  remove  his  bearing. 
.  .  .  The  liberal  faces  right  with^a  forthright- 
ness  and  honesty.  He  faces  left  toith  hypoc- 
rUy." « 

Time  and  again  the  campus  Leninists  have 
Instituted  revolutionary  activities  only  to  go 
unpunished.  Columbia  University,  for  ex- 
ample, arranged  to  have  those  students  ar- 
rested during  last  spring's  siege  turned  over 
to  the  school  for  "punishment."  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  students  proudly  admitted  vio- 
lating both  civil  law  and  University  regula- 
tions, Coliunbla's  disciplinary  tribunal  im- 
posed no  penalties  whatsoever  on  the  young 
revolutionaries.  This  incredible  decision  was 
taken  In  order  "to  re-establish  student  rela- 
tionship to  the  University."  The  campus  Reds 
won  complete  amnesty  for  actions  that,  when 
they  occurred,  had  been  deemed  worthy  of 
criminal  prosecution  by  civil  authorities.  Do 
you  think  any  of  those  students  quit  S.D.S. 
because  of  Columbia's  leniency?  Or,  is  it 
more  likely  to  have  augmented  their  con- 
tempt for  the  ix>Itroons  who  run  the  school? 

Stanford  recently  suspended  a  number  of 
students  for  an  academic  quarter.  The  crime 
was  Invading  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute and  occupying  It  for  over  a  week;  but, 
again,  the  punishment  was  mere  tokenism 
to  calm  alumni  and  public  opinion.  Sus- 
pended students  were  not  even  restricted 
from  camptis.  Now,  the  suspended  revolu- 
tionaries can  devote  full  time  to  agitation 
at  the  school.  The  fact  that  it  will  take  them 
an  extra  quarter  to  graduate  undoubtedly 
leaves  them  less  than  heartbroken. 

Then  there  Is  Hahvaad,  sometimes  mis- 
pronounced "Harvard"  by  middle  brows, 
home  of  the  crfime  de  la  crSme  of  the  Liberal 
Establishment.  National  P.  Review  Jr.,  the 
Establishment's  favorite  conservative  and  a 
Yale  num.  Itunpooned  Harvard's  President 
Nathan  Pusey  and  his  fellow  administrators 
for  the  splnelessness  they  displayed  during 
the  April  unpleasantness  at  that  institution. 
Even  a  Yale  graduate  could  see  that  as  an 
Administrator  pi.  Pusey  has  a  limp  wrist. 
He  tried  to  get  his  deah,  deah  revolutionaries 
released,  but  a  local  Judge  refused  to  grant  a 
University  request  to  drop  charges  against 
169  ersatz  Lenlns.  Those  found  guilty  were 
fined  (hold  your  breath)  the  grand  tum  of 
twenty  dollars.  One  hundred  thirty-nine  are 
appealing  the  "sentence."  Certainly  the 
Pusey-cats  are  smiling.  But,  not  evwyone  at 
Harvard  Is  smiling.  As  J.  C.  Helms,  a  Harvard 
graduate  student,  wrote  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

"The  problem  at  Harvard  Is  not  SDS.  The 
problem  Is  not  the  use  of  police,  nor  Is  it  the 
student  strike.  The  problem  is  the  Harvard 
faculty:  Its  lenience.  Its  blindness  and  its 
cowardice. 

"On  April  9  several  hundred  students 
seized  University  Hall  by  force.  They  came 
armed  with  crowbars  for  smashing  windows 
and  chains  to  secure  the  doors  once  they 
were     Inside.     They     evicted     nine     deans. 


*When  dissidents  took  over  the  adminis- 
tration building  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Huggins  called  a  press  conference  and  de- 
nounced the  Invaders  as  "adolescent  ugly 
ducklings."  He  called  the  takeover  a  "crimi- 
nal act"  and  said:  "This  was  a  hijacking  and 
we  are  on  our  way  to  Cuba."  The  "hardcore," 
Dr.  Huggins  told  newsmen.  Is  pctft  of  the 
International  Communist  Conspiracy  which 
seeks  "to  iMlng  America  to  Ita  knees." 
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dragging  some  of  them  through  the  halls: 
One  was  even  carried  out,  slung  over  a 
student's  shoulder.  They  physically  beat  an 
undergraduate  In  University  Hall  who  was 
not  In  sympathy  with  their  action:  He  was 
alone,  and  flve  of  them  held  his  arms  and 
bis  hands  while  two  others  beat  him  .  .  . 
the  next  morning  one  of  their  leaders  urged 
a  mob  of  many  hundreds  to  pelt  President 
Pusey's  house  with  rocks. 

".  .  .  How  can  it  stirprlse  us  that  such  an 
incident  occurs,  when  last  year  a  mob  of 
students  held  an  Interviewer  from  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  prisoner  for  seven  hotvs,  and 
tJie  university  did  next  to  nothing  .  .  .  ? 

"Can  our  faculty  not  see  the  damage  that 
will  surely  come  to  this  university  If  it  Is 
not  made  crystal  clear  that  lawless  force  can 
never  be  permitted  here?  Or  Is  the  faculty 
always  blinded  by  the  argument  that  these 
militant  moralists  are  flghtlng  In  a  good 
cause? 

"I  think  It's  time  somebody  called  non- 
sense nonsense.  I  think  It's  time  somebody 
called  nuts  nuts.  Isn't  this  the  generation 
that  wants  to  tell  It  like  It  is?  Why.  then.  Is 
everyone  mincing  words?  The  students  who 
occupied  University  Hall  are  violent  people; 
they  do  not  belong  here.  Their  wrongdoing 
Is  not  Just  youthful  restlessness;  It  Is  not 
Just  misdirected  Idealism.  It  Is  a  crime,  and 
those  who  committed  this  crime  should  be 
expelled  Immediately  and  never  allowed  to 
return." 

If  students  faced  expulsion  for  partic- 
ipating m  such  violent  demonstrations,  the 
chaos  would  dry  up  faster  than  water  In 
the  Sahara.  Yet,  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation has  reported  that  of  39,000  students  _ 
who  were  Involved  In  rioting  during  the  first 
half  of  1968,  only  thirty-nine  were  perma- 
nently suspended.  The  Fire  and  Police  Re- 
search Association  reveals  that.  In  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  no  student  has  ever  been 
expelled  from  the  University  of  California — 
the  focal  point  of  the  national  student 
revolution. 

Many  are  wondering  why  the  alumni  of  our 
harassed  colleges  don't  temper  their  benev- 
olence until  such  time  as  college  adminis- 
trators move  and  move  hard  against  the 
campus  revolutionaries.  Harvard  went  so  far 
In  provoking  Its  alumni  over  the  student 
strikes  there  this  spring  that  the  Issue  of 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  April  28,  1969, 
was  bound  In  a  cover  displaying  a  red, 
clenched  fist — the  International  symbol  of 
Communist  revolution. 

The  tnl|^of  the  matter  Is  that  most  uni- 
versities, Imsludlng  many  private  ones,  are 
now  getting  so  much  money  In  federal  grants 
that  they  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
benevolence  of  old  grads.  Mr.  C.  L.  Dickinson 
of  the  Institute  of  Humane  Studies,  and  a 
former  employee  of  the  Stanford  University 
business  office,  relates  that  Stanford  now 
receives  nearly  $50  million  a  year — seventy 
percent  of  its  total  income  in  government  re- 
search grants.  Like  so  many  other  prestigious 
schools,  Stanford  Is  no  longer  a  private  in- 
stitution, but  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
federal  university. 

Stanford's  situation  Is  not  atsrplcal.  "Lib- 
eral" colunuilst  Joseph  Alsop  writes  that  the 
federal  government  paid  Harvard  Just  under 
$64  mlUlon  last  year — of  which  $20  million 
went  to  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences. 
"As  to  the  U.S.  academic  world  as  a  whole," 
Alsop  says,  "the  overall  federal  subvention 
to  the  tmlversltles  has  now  reached  $4.4  bil- 
lion a  year,  even  after  subtracting  all  funds 
for  defense  contracts.  Of  this  huge  sum  (far, 
far  bigger  than  the  federal  subsidies  to  edu- 
cation of  poor  children)  $3.3  billion  takes  the 
form  of  student  aid  and  other  straight  sub- 
ventions that  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
iclnd  of  research." 

Congressman  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida  has 
demanded  that  Secretary  ot  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  W^fare  Robert  Flinch  stop  financing 
those  arrested  in  demonstrations.  Rogers  as- 
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o«rUln«d  that  "of  the  549  studcnta  arrested 
thU  school  year  for  participating  in  campxis 
dlaorders  at  San  Francleco  State  College.  122 
were  receiving  federal  nnanclal  assistance.  . . . 
Yet  there  has  been  no  Indication  that  this 
assistance  has  been  terminated." 

Who  U  financing  the  revolution  against  the 
U.8.  OoTemment?  Why,  the  UJS.  Government, 
of  course. 

Revolutionary  Black  Nationalism  spread 
during  the  year  from  the  Inner  cities  onto 
the  campus  as  the  most  militant  of  ghetto 
youth  were  provided  with  government  schol- 
arships. Once  on  campus,  these  Black  thugs, 
far  from  appreciating  the  opportunity  pro- 
Tided  them,  formed  coalitions  with  white 
thugs  to  disrupt  the  schools.  If  university 
administrations  were  loathe  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline against  white  radicals,  they  were  posi- 
tively appalled  at  the  thought  that  Blacks 
should  have  to  obey  the  rules.  This  year  the 
Blacks  brandished  weapons — including  guns, 
spears,  and  clubs.  Next  year,  you  may  assume, 
they  wUl  probably  use  those  weapons  as  the 
radical  movement  requires  constant  escala- 
tion to  maintain  its  momentum. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Clearly,  the  school  ad- 
ministrators who  waived  entrance  requlre- 
ments  to  bring  the  academlcaUy  unqualified 
mirrtknts  onto  the  campus  in  the  first  place. 
Deft&hds  made  by  the  Black  Student  Unions 
and  similar  organizations  varied  only  slightly 
from  school  to  school.  Typical  demands  in- 
cluded: all  Black  fiunk-outs  are  to  be  rein- 
stated; aboUtlon  of  the  indignity  of  grades 
for  Black  students;  admission  of  Blacks  to 
the  coUege  without  meeting  any  entrance 
requirements;  that  Blacks  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend classes  when  and  if  they  feel  like  if 
and,  that  after  tour  years  aU  coUeglately  reg- 
Utered  Blacks  be  awarded  a  degree.  Such 
requests  are  deemed  quite  reasonable  by 
many  "Liberals,"  but  some  cynics  have  sug- 
gested that  it  wovUd  be  infinitely  cheaper  to 
issue  every  Negro  chUd  a  college  diploma 
at  birth. 

Of  course,  those  who  suffer  most  from 
such  demands  are  the  quaUfled  Negro  stu- 
dents who  earned  their  way  into  school  most 
of  whom  are  in  the  library  or  laboratory 
While  their  dullard  brothers  are  threatening 
to  torch  the  "racist  honky  coUege "  The 
qualified  Negro  student  realizes  that  U 
Negroes  are  given  college  degrees,  without 
having  to  earn  them,  his  own  diploma  be- 
comes worthless. 

When  the  above  demands  are  met  the 
tribal  chiefs  among  the  militants  cook  up  a 
few  more  "non-negotiable"  demands  for 
Whltey.  A  standard  demand  U  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  "Black  Studies"  departments 
White  college  administrators  have  been  fall- 
ing all  over  themselves  establishing  these 
little  horrors.  Black  Studies  are  so  ludicrous 
that  even  oldtlme  Negro  Leftist*  Uke  Bayard 
Rustm  have  ridiculed  them.  Rustin  actually 
asked  college  officials  to  "stop  capitulating 
to  the  stupid  demands  of  Negro  students 
'^'  ;  f^    *««    t*»at    they    get    the    remedial 

Rit!fv°*.M.**  ^^^^  ''"***"  ^^y^'l  claimed  the 
Black  militants  are  looking  for  "an  easy  way 
out  of  their  problems."  As  he  phraswJ  it- 
Wbat  the  hell  are  soul  courses  worth  in 
the  real  world?  In  the  real  world,  no  one 
gives  a  damn  If  you've  taken  soul  courses. 
They   want   to   know   If  you  can  do  math- 

Hn^^r  HH°i    ""'**    *    '=°"«*=*    sentence." 
Riistai  added:  some  white  professors  desire 

titHir    «"°°  ^^  P'^^y"  *'»<1  a™  "Sing  un- 
witting Negroes  to  this  end » 
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It  Is  possible  to  have  legitimate  courses 
on  African  history  and  culture,  although  the 
field  U  somewhat  limited  by  the  absence  of 
primary  written  sources.  Nonetheless,  most 
of  what  Is  masquerading  as   Black  Studies 
amounts  to  no  more  than  courses  In  Hate 
Whltey.    Even    "Liberal"    columnist   Joseph 
Alsop  is  concerned  about  Black  Studies  be- 
coming studies  in  Black  Mythology  and  rev- 
olutionary   propaganda.    "In    short."    Alsop 
writes,  "the  quesUon  Is  whether  'black  stud- 
ies' are  going  to  be"  historically  truthful  and 
therefore  inteUectually  respectable  and  aca- 
demically   valuable.    .    .    .    Unhappily,    any 
practical-minded    person    can    foresee    that 
■black  studies'   will   too  often  fall  to  meet 
the  above  menUoned  tests  ...  if  they  are 
commonly   organized    in    the   way   now   de- 
manded. Hate-promoting  readings  In  Prantz 
Panon  are  more  likely  to  be  emphasized.  And 
so  will  black-racist  bosh  like  the  claim  once 
made  by  the  New  York  leader  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary  Action   Movement,   Herman   Fer- 
guson,   that    there    had    been    'an    Anglo- 
Semitic  plot  to  conceal  the  leading  role  of 
the  universities  of  Timbuktu'  In  all  of  West- 
em  progress  and  science."* 

Earlier  this  year,  two  U.C.L.A.  students 
who  were  members  of  the  Communist  Black 
Panthers  were  shot  to  death  with  .38  mag- 
nums in  a  campus  building  while  participat- 
ing In  a  "discussion  session"  over  who  would 
control  the  UCLA.  Black  Studies  program 
The  two  executioners  were  members  of  a 
rival  Black  Communist  group  called  US  (for 
Us  Slaves)  headed  by  psycho-fanatic  Ron 
Karenga,  an  officer  In  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa. 

Ironically,  the  two  dead  Panthers  were  at- 
tending U.C.L.A.  on  government  scholarships 
in  a  program  which,  other  than  being  Black 
had  but  two  primary  qualifications:  first 
you  must  riot  have  graduated  from  high 
school;  and  second,  you  must  have  spent 
time  In  prison  on  a  felony  charge  Those 
qualifying,  believe  It  or  not.  are  called  "hlKh 
potenUal  students." 

Naturally  Cornell,  the  victim  of  the  most 
brazen  takeover  by  armed  scholarship  stu- 
dents. U  now  m  the  process  of  Instituting  a 
Black  Studies  program.  Cornell  President 
James  A.  Perkins,  you  will  recaU,  caved  in 
to  all  the  Black  demands.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une reports  that  Cornell  Is  considering  hlr- 
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».,J?^^  J^'  *^*  concessions  of  which 
Kuatln  speaks  is  the  recent  approval  by  the 
Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Cruz  to  name  the  seventh 
college  of  the  school  after  Communists  Mal- 
colm X  as  demanded  by  Black  militants  and 
their  supporters. 

Corroboration  of  Rustln's  thesis  of  whites 
promoting  "revoluUon  by  proxy"  came  re- 
cently from  S.  I.  Hayakawa  In  testimony  be- 


fore a  Senate  Subcommittee.  Dr.  Hayakawa 
accused  rich  white  radicals  of  recruiting 
black  militants  on  American  campuses  to  be 
"cannon  fodder  in  a  revolution."  He  told  the 
Senators:  "To  use  a  phrase  I  detest,  but 
which  In  this  Instance  is  all  too  descriptive 
white  revolutionaries,  by  their  largesse  are 
making  'house  niggers'  of  their  black  allies." 

"And  when  the  crackdown  on  revoluUon- 
ary  activities  comes."  he  said.  "It  will  be  the 
black  who  will  go  to  prison,  not  the  whites 
who  fed  them,  taught  them  their  Marxism 
and  egged  them  on."  Hayakawa  contends 
"that  many  of  today's  black  militants  are 
being  pushed  into  revolution  by  white  revo- 
lutionaries. Including  wealthy  people  from 
outside  the  college  community. 

The  acting  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  told  the  committee  that  black  militant 
rhetoric  stems  from  Communist  classics  dat- 
ing back  a  half  century  or  mcwe:  "But  whites 
are  doing  much  more  than  giving  them 
words  to  recite  and  arguments  to  use. 
They  help  blacks  with  money,  food.  Jobs  and 
transportation.  Blacks  In  trouble  with  the 
police  at  San  Francisco  State  are  usualy 
balled  out  promptly  and  given  expert  legal 
help.  By  these  means  blacks  are  recruited  to 
be  cannon  fodder  In  a  revolution  planned  bv 
whites." 

"  Not  all  of  the  Black  Studies  curricula  are 
academic.  Federal  City  College  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  offers  a  course  in  physical  devel- 
opment to  "strengthen  the  body  and  dts- 
clpUne  the  mind."  including  aklkdo.  karate, 
and  the  African  hunt  and  dance. 


Ing  James  Turner,  a  graduate  student  In  so- 
clology  and  African  studies  at  Northwestern 
to  be  director  for  Afro-American  studies 
Turner  Is  described  by  Perkins  as  "militant 
but  responsible."  The  Chicago  Tribune,  how- 
ever, seems  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
Mr.  Turner  than  does  President  Perkins  It 
notes: 

"[James  Turner  1  manifested  his  mlUUncy 
in  May,  1968.  by  leading  more  than  120  black 
students  in  the  occupation  of  Northwesterns 
old    administration    building,    housing    its 
oosOy  data  processing  equipment  and  finan- 
cial records,   and  demonstrated   his  respon- 
sibility by  marching  them  out  when  North- 
western   accepted    all    their   demands    con- 
fessed guilt  of  white  racism,  apologized   and 
begged  forgiveness  ....  If  he  declines  the 
offer,  Cornell  might  try  to  get  (Conununistsl 
Robert  F.  Williams  or  Eldridge  Cleaver  .  .      '• 
In  the  meantime,  other  revolutionary  sav- 
ages are  raising  money  by  blackmailing  the 
masochlst     leadership     of     our     "Liberal" 
churches.  Communist  James  Forman.  an  of- 
ficer m  the  Maoist  Black  Panther  Party  and 
also  S.N.C.C.'s  Director  of  International  Af- 
fairs, has  presented  demands  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  for  $500  million  In  "reparations" 
for  Negroes— to  come  from  all  white  chjirches 
and  synagogues.  The  demand  Is  contained  m 
a  "black  manifesto"  adopted  In  Detroit  dur- 
ing May  by  the  National  Black  Economic  De- 
velopment Conference  (N.B.E.D.C.) .  The  Con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  the  Interreliglous 
Foundation    for    Conununlty    Organization 
(I.F.C.D.).  According  to  the  official  Commu- 
nist newspaper.  The  Daily  World,  speakers  at 
the  affair  Included  Communist  Milton  Henry 
of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa;  radical  social- 
1st  Julian  Bond  of  the  Georgia  State  LegUla- 
ture:  former  football  star  Jim  Brovim.  whose 
specialty  U  beating- up  women;  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer.  of  the  Marxist  Mississippi  Freedom 
DemocraUc  Party;  and  Marxist  James  Boggs 
writer  for  a  Mau-Maolst  CommunUt  sheet 
called  The  Liberator. 

As  you  might  guess,  the  money  collected 
U  not  to  be  distributed  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to 
Negroes,  but  Is  earmarked  for  specific 
N.B.E.D.C.  projects  like  the  establishment  of 
Blaolst  collective  farms  In  the  South a  Re- 
public of  New  Africa  project. 

Reception  of  the  demands  has  been  mixed 
Bishop  Stephen  Bayne,  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Episcopal  Executive  Council,  declared: 
"I  welcome  the  manifesto  because  any  sinful 
man.  black  or  white  or  any  other  color,  needs 
to  be  confronted  with  a  demand  for  Justice  " 
California  Episcopal  Bishop  C.  Kilmer  Myers 
described  the  demands  by  these  CommunlsU 
as  reasonable,  and  added:  "I  do  think  the 
figure  Is  a  little  low.  I  think  the  church  Is  far 
more  wealthy  than  you  Imagine.  You  are  so 
right  respecting  the  miserable  response  the 
church  has  made  to  this  terrible  Injustice  " 
As  would  be  expected,  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  is  also  supporting  the  reparations 
demands.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
flew  Comrade  Forman  to  its  convention  and 
applauded  hU  speech,  and  top  leaders  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  also  expressed 
an  appreciative  tolerance. 

"We're  not  begging."  Communist  Forman 
told  the  N.C.C.'s  250-member  board,  "we  have 
a  right  to  demand."  Forman  is  candid  about 
what  he  advocates.  The  New  York  Times 
quotes  him  as  stating,  "Whether  It  takes  a 
thousand  years,  the  economic  problems  of 
black  people— and  whites,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter—are not  going  to  be  solved  unless  there's 
a  revolution  that  takes  money  away  from 
the  few  rich  whites  who  run  this  country." 
Since  his  demands  have  received  such  sym- 
pathetic backing  from  church  leaders.  For- 
man has  upped  the  ante  by  an  unspecified 
amount.  His  goal  has  been  shifted  above  the 
$600  million  mark,  "to  ask  for  a  percentage 
of  the  assets  from  stocks,  bonds,  capital  In- 
vestment and  imrelated  business  Incomes  ol 
all  the  churches." 
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I's  parent  I.P.C.O.  group 
Is  natuiKlly  a  tax-exempt  organization  which, 
aoooixllng  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  dis- 
tributed $885,831  since  Its  founding  2.5  years 
ago — eighty-three  percent  of  which  went  to 
groups  Involved  In  militant  or  disruptive  ac- 
tivlUes.' 

James  Forman,  you  will  remember,  Is  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  a  paramilitary  Communist  orga- 
nization. Panthers  are  required  to  carry  their 
"little  Red  book,"  QuotaUons  From  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung,  with  them  at  all  times.  Like 
the  New  Left,  the  Panther  movement  Is  grrow- 
Ing  rapidly.  Assistant  F.B.I.  Director  William 
C.  Sullivan  recently  reported  that  lees  than 
a  year  ago  the  Panthers  claimed  125  members, 
all  In  Oakland,  California.  Today,  they  are 
operating  In  twenty-four  cities  with  more 
than  sixty  thousand  sympathizers.  Their  pub- 
lication. The  Black  Panther  (whose  specialty 
is  advocating  mass  assassination  of  police), 
has  doubled  Its  circulation  in  Just  a  few 
months  and  now  boasts  forty  thousand  sub- 
scribers from  coast  to  coast. 

True,  the  Panthers  are  having  some  trouble. 
For  example,  twenty-one  Panthers  have  been 
Indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  murder, 
arson,  and  weapons  violations  stemming  from 
their  plot  to  set  off  bombs  in  the  New  York 
department  stores  of  Macy's,  Bloomlngdale's, 
E.  J.  Korvette,  Alexander's,  and  Abercromble 
&  Pitch.  The  bombs  were  to  have  been  det- 
onated at  the  height  of  the  Easter  shopping 
rush.  In  addition,  the  Panthers  planned  to 
dynamite  the  tracks  of  the  New  Haven  branch 
of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  at  six  points, 
and  to  bomb  the  Morrlsanla  Police  Station  In 
the  Bronx  as  a  diversionary  action.  As  New 
York  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Marks 
put  It:  "The  crime  here.  If  carried  out,  could 
have  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  hundreds,  even 
thousands."  It  almost  was  carried  out.  Police 
who  had  Infiltrated  the  Panthers  foiled  the 
operation  but  one  day  before  it  was  set  to  be 
triggered. 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa  is  another 
organization  very  similar  to  the  Black 
Panthers.  The  principle  object  of  R.N.A.  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  Negro  Soviet  Republic 
In  the  South — a  Communist  Party  project 
which  dates  back  to  at  least  1928.«  The  de- 
mands of  R.N.A.  are  simple.  All  it  wajits  Is  the 
states  of  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Alabama. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  plus  $400  billion 
In  reparations.  Remember  that  R.NJi.  foimd- 
er  Milton  Henry  Is  part  of  Forman's  group 
seeking  reparations  from  the  churches. 

The  R.N.A.  Is  only  a  little  over  a  year  old 
and  Its  membership  Is  limited,  but  the  Com- 
munist line  behind  it  has  many  adherents. 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  Director  of  the  Center 


•The  Chicago  Tribune  lists  the  following 
organizations  as  financing  U.C.O..  which  In 
turn  Is  presenting  the  demands  of  the  Black 
Communists  to  American  churches:  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Missions  Society;  Board 
of  Homeland  Ministries  of  the  Church  of 
Christ:  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church;  Executive 
Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  General 
Board  of  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Chtu-ch;  American  Jewish  Committee;  Cath- 
olic Committee  for  Urban  Ministry;  National 
Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial  Justice; 
and  Foundation  for  Voluntary  Service. 

'  And.  the  line  Is  still  a  part  of  the  official 
Communist  program.  The  November  1968 
Issue  of  Political  Affairs,  official  theoretical 
Journal  of  the  Communist  Party,  n.SJi.,  car- 
ried an  article  credited  to  top  Comrade 
Claude  Ughtfoot  entlUed  "The  Right  of 
Black  America  to  Create  a  Nation."  identified 
as  material  discussed  at  the  Special  Con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  held 
In  July  of  1968.  As  the  title  impUes,  the  arti- 
cle supports  the  establishment  of  a  Negro 
Soviet  Republic  In  the  American  South. 
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for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  In 
Santa  Barbara,  says  ghettologlsts  estimate 
that  about  thirty  percent  of  the  Negro  slum- 
dwellers  are  now  advocates  of  such  black 
separatism.  According  to  Robert  SherriU, 
writing  on  R.N.A.  In  Esquire  for  January 
1969,  this  "oomee  to  a  mlllon  or  so  Negroes 
eager  to  make  the  break  and  who  are — ac- 
cording to  the  timetable  of  New  Africa's  poU- 
tlclans-ln-exlle — reedy  right  now  to  get 
things  started  with  guns." 

According  to  SherrlU,  Comrade  Milton 
Henry's  strate^  seeks  to  estabUsh  the  Re- 
public of  New  Africa  in  these  steps: 

"(1)  Arm  the  black  communities  of  the 
North  and  West,  and  if  whitey  tries  anything 
rough,  blast  hell  out  of  him.  ...  (2)  Ship 
about  a  million  well-armed  blacks  Into 
Mississippi,  take  over  all  of  the  sheriffs'  Jobs 
through  the  ballot  box,  seize  the  government, 
and  then  move  on  to  Alabama  and  repeat  the 
process;  the  next  three  Southern  states 
would  be  seized  In  no  special  order,  but  it 
would  be  done  in  the  same  way.  by  ^pplng 
in  armed  blacks  who  would  first  try  to  grab 
the  government  by  voting  and,  U  that  dldnt 
work,  by  guerrilla  warfare." 

According  to  Milton  Henry,  the  shift  of 
black  Comrades  to  Mississippi  has  already 
begim.  He  states: 

"We  have  bought  a  htindred  acres  In 
Mississippi.  That  Isn't  much  land  but  It  Is 
sufficient  for  a  base  headquarters.  Like  the 
Jews  moving  Into  Israel  we  will  start  to  or- 
ganize along  the  lines  of  cooperative  and 
collective  farms.  You  have  to  be  able  to  feed 
your  people.  But  the  collective  farm  does 
more  than  Just  provide  food.  It's  a  center 
where  people  can  get  together,  can  politic 
themselves  and  can  protect  themselves." 

You  will  recall  that  $200  million  of  the 
money  Conomunlst  James  Forman  hopes  to 
blackmail  from  the  churches  is  earmarked 
for  buying  property  for  collective  farms  in 
the  South.  You  will  also  recall  that  Commu- 
nist Milton  Henry  Is  a  charter  member  of 
Forman's  extortion  gang.  In  fact,  h«  may 
really  be  the  heed  of  It.  Are  the  pieces  start- 
ing to  fit? 
They  should  be) 
According  to  Henry: 

"The  reason  we  are  setting  up  a  Black 
Legion  [R.N.A.'s  army]  Is  so  we  will  get  our 
votes  counted.  If  you  bring  in  enough  voters 
to  take  over  a  county,  that  gives  you  a  sheriff. 
If  you  are  wise  In  selecting  your  county — 
particularly  In  the  Mississippi  delta — you 
will  have  a  large  number  of  blacks  to  build 
with.  Then  we  will  have  a  legitimate  military 
force,  legitimate  under  U.S.  law,  made  up  of 
people  who  can  be  deputized  and  armed.  The 
Influence  we  will  then  exercise  over  the 
whole  area  of  Mississippi  will  Immediately 
be  disproportionate  to  the  numbns  under  our 
command.  If  we  had  only  four  sheriffs  down 
there,  with  all  that  can  be  done  with  deputiz- 
ing, we  could  change  the  state  of  Mississippi." 
The  R.N.A.  Is  convinced  that  vrtth  the 
U.S.  Army  tied  down  In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  threat  of  major  guerrilla  warfare 
In  all  major  cities,  the  government  will 
negotiate.  Says  Henry: 

"We've  got  second-strike  power  now  In  our 
guerrillas  within  the  metropolitan  areas — 
black  men,  armed.  Say  we  started  taking  over 
Mississippi — which  we  are  capable  of  doing 
right  now — and  the  United  States  started  to 
Interfere.  Well,  our  guerrillas  all  over  the 
country  would  strike.  Our  second-strike  ca- 
pability would  be  to  prevent  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  from  working  us  over, 
not  the  local  forces.  The  local  forces  couldn't 
compete  with  our  forces.  .  .  .  They  (the  U.S. 
government]  cant  win  in  Vietnam  and  they 
can't  win  In  the  United  States.  We  can  fight 
from  within.  How  are  they  going  to  get  us  out 
of  here?  Where  would  they  make  the  guns  to 
shoot  us — In  the  United  States?  Do  you  think 
we  are  Just  going  to  let  them  keep  on  making 
guns?  How  win  they  transport  their  guns 
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and  soldiers — on  railroad  trains?  The 
United  States  can  be  destroyed  [by  sabotage 
and  guerrilla  warfare]." 

What  happens  to  the  Industries  and  farms 
of  the  South?  Henry  replies: 

"We  keep  them.  We  take  them  and  we  keep 
them.  The  United  States  would  pay 
reparations.  . 

Author  Robert  SherriU  asked  a  number  of 
white  Southerners  whether  they  would  stay 
If  R.N.A.  took  over.  A  typical  reply  came 
from  former  Mississippi  Governor  Paul  John- 
son, who  said:  "I  would  stay.  I  surely  would. 
For  one  thing.  I  own  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty here.  It's  not  hard  to  make  a  real  fine 
living  for  your  family  and  loved  ones."  With 
all  due  respect,  former  Governor  Johnson 
doesn't  quite  get  the  picture. 

And,  alas,  that's  Just  the  problem.  Ameri- 
cans don't  get  the  picture.  On  Easter  week- 
end, revolutlontu'ies  marched  fifty-thousand 
strong  In  the  streets  of  New  York  City  to 
support  the  Communist  Vletcong;  our  poli- 
ticians are  already  preparing  to  turn  Viet- 
nam over  to  the  Communists;  Communist- 
led  riots  In  our  streets  and  colleges  have 
become  conunonplace;  Inflation  Is  eating  up 
the  American  dollar;  the  socialist  dole  has 
reached  an  all-time  high:  Judicial  permis- 
siveness has  tied  the  hands  of  our  police  as 
crime  explodes  all  over  America;  smut,  revo- 
lution, and  pornography  are  pushed  at  our 
children  from  every  conceivable  source;  Com- 
munist sabotage  and  violence  are  sweeping 
the  country. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  Communists 
are  moving  in  on  America — and  doing  It 
fast.  It's  time  we  all  "got  the  picture."  When 
we  do,  we  will  stop  them  and  stop  them  cold. 
Until  we  do.  however,  the  Scoreboard  figure 
for  the  United  States  Is  going  to  continue 
to  be  frightenlngly  high. 


GREAT  LAKES  AREA  TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  2.  19S9 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cline in  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  fleet 
over  the  past  decade  is  alarming  leaders 
of  business  and  industry  in  the  States 
bordering  the  lakes.  Mr.  John  J.  Dwyer, 
executive  vice  president  of  Oglebay  Nor- 
ton Co.  of  Cleveland,  now  points  out  that 
both  lake  steamship  and  railroads  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  are  in  serious 
trouble.  In  brief,  not  enough  new  invest- 
ment is  going  into  either  rail  or  lake 
transportation  to  keep  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  region.  A  new  pro- 
gram of  business  cooperation  and  im- 
proved coordination  between  railroads 
and  lake  vessels  is  badly  needed  if  in- 
vestment in  new  ships  and  additional 
rail  equipment  is  to  be  unblocked.  In  a 
recent  address  to  the  Toledo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Dwyer  offered  some 
thoughtful  suggestions  on  how  this  might 
be  accomplished.  Following  is  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mr.  Dwyer's  remarks: 

Transport  EmcixNCT  and  Ottr  Lagginc 
Regional  Economy 

In  the  traditional  spirit  of  business  opti- 
mism In  a  time  of  affluence  and  prosperity 
when  we  are  worrying  about  too  much  de- 
mand, I  should  be  talking  to  you  this  after- 
noon about  the  onward  and  upward  trend 
of  the  general  economy.  If  the  gross  national 
product  continues  to  Increase  at  its  present 
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r&te  at  about  4  per  cent  a  year,  we  will  be 
taming  out  double  the  amount  of  goods 
and  aervlcee  In  15  yean  than  we  are  today. 

We  read  these  figures  and  we  look  at  our 
order  books  and  the  fantastic  capacity  of 
the  American  economy  to  absorb  goods  and 
services  and  we  relax.  It's  all  coming  our 
way — all  we  have  to  do  Is  keep  on  doing  what 
we're  doing  and  the  flood  tide  of  expansion 
will  continue. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  to  you  that  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Region  there  are  signs  of  a  per- 
ceptable,  but  apparently  Inexorable,  trend 
that  Is  beginning  to  worry  some  of  lu.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  growing  faster  than  we  are  The  rate 
of  growth  of  the  states  bordering  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Is  slowing  down.  We  are  losing  out 
In  the  fierce  competition  for  the  location  of 
new  Industry  and  the  expansion  of  old.  We 
are  losing  out  mainly  to  the  South,  the  Gulf 
Region,  the  Southwest  and  the  West  Coast. 

One  imptortant  measure  of  growth  Is  the 
trend  In  personal  Income.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  periodically  analyzes  re- 
gional (Ganges  In  personal  Income.  The  lat- 
-sst  analysis  published  In  April  of  this  year 
-abows-the  Great  Lakes  Region  lagging  slight- 
ly behind  the  national  rate  and  substantially 
behind  gains  registered  for  the  Southwest, 
Far  West  and  Southeast. 

The  article  In  the  Department's  "Survey  of 
Current  Business"  commented:  "The  Oreat 
Lakes  region,  which  had  been  classified  as 
either  trendless  or  as  having  a  slightly  declin- 
ing trend  on  the  basis  of  developments  during 
the  1930's  and  I940's,  evidenced  a  persistent 
and  significant  downtrend  during  the  1950's. 
In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the  Increased 
demands  that  the  Oreat  Lakes  economy  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  World  War  11  and  the 
subsequent  durable  goods  boom  provided  a 
powerful  but  short-term  boost  to  the  re- 
gion. This  was  only  partially  repeated  (and 
to  a  significantly  lesser  extent)  during  the 
19fl0'8.  under  similar  circumstances  of  In- 
creased war  production  and  another  durable 
goods  boom." 

Another  Indicator  Is  the  growth  In  hmnan 
resources.  Whereas  the  U.S.  as  a  whole 
showed  an  Increase  of  8.1  per  cent  In  popula- 
tion 1966  over  1960,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  the  Oreat  Lakes  Region  Increased 
5.5  per  cent.  A  censiis  projection  shows  our 
region  Increasing  4.3  per  cent  between  196S 
and  1970  compared  to  a  6.5  per  cent  Increase 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  projection  runs 
out  to  1985  and  shows  our  regional  Increase 
to  be  consistently  less  than  the  national 
average. 

Through  1966,  our  region  also  lags  the  U.S. 
average  In  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment.  An  Index  of  Bureau  of  Census 
figure  using  1952  as  a  base  year,  shows  ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment  In 
1966  at  254  per  cent  of  the  1952  level  for  the 
U.S.  as  a  whole  and  239  per  cent  for  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Region. 

The  Great  Lakes  Region  is  Justly  proud  to 
be  the  nation's  industrial  heartland.  In  value 
added  by  manufacture  the  Oreat  Lakes 
states  account  for  almost  as  much  of  the 
total  value  added  by  manufacture  as  all  the 
other  regions  put  together,  again  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Census.  But  there  Is  a  dis- 
turbing trend.  In  the  non  Oreat  Lakes  states, 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  In  1966 
amounted  to  <129  billion  dollars,  up  400  per 
cent  since  1947.  For  the  Oreat  Lakes  states, 
the  comparable  figiire  was  tl22  billion,  an 
Increase  of  289  per  cent  since  1947.  Over  the 
same  period,  California  Increased  Its  value 
added  by  manufacture  534  per  cent.  At 
the  end  of  1947,  our  region  accounted  for  57 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  nation;  by  1966 
that  percentage  had  fallen  to  48. 

Is  the  Oreat  Lakes  Region  maintaining  Its 
competitive  position  versus  other  regions  of 
this  country?  And,  also.  I  should  add.  versus 
other  countries  In  the  struggle  for  world 
markets?    Will    current    trends    accelerate? 
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What  chances  are  there  for  a  rereraal  of  un- 
favorable trends  and  what  do  we  need  to  do 

about  them? 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  all  these 
questions,  here,  but  I  hope  others  will  con- 
sider them  as  we  are  doing  In  my  company. 
Our  region  has  great  advantages.  Not  least 
Is  a  skilled  and  work-minded  labor  force.  We 
are  close  to  rich  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  close  to  the  largest  markeite  In  the  na- 
tion. We  have  the  management  know-how  to 
out-produce  and  out-compete  other  regions 
of  the  nation.  All  the  means  to  hold  and  Im- 
prove our  competitive  advantage  seem  to  be 
available  to  us,  provided  we  use  those  ad- 
vantages expertly  and  efllclently. 

But  there  Is  one  Important  aspect  of  the 
eoortcwny  which  is  In  serious  trouble — the 
lowesit  oost  modes  of  transportation,  lake 
vessel  and  railroad.  I  suggest  thaA  In  the  em- 
ployment of  rail  and  water  transportation 
major  Inefflclenclee  are  developing.  For  a 
region  committed  to  heavy  Industry,  which 
requires.  If  It  Is  to  maintain  Its  oompetttlve 
edge,  the  lowest  possible  oost  transport  for 
large  volumes  of  raw  materials  and  heavy 
volumes  of  semifinished  products,  trouble 
among  the  low  ooet  modes  of  transportation 
Is  Indeed  bad  news  for  the  region.  Some  Idea 
of  the  Importance  of  transportation  to  the 
oompetltlve  efllclency  of  the  region  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  10  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  gross  natloinxU  product  goes  Into 
the  oost  of  transporting  freight.  And  for  low 
value  oommodltles  such  as  ooal,  freight  costs 
may  go  as  high  as  40  cents  on  the  dollar. 
What  Is  the  problem?  First,  Investment  la  not 
going  Into  either  lake  or  rail  transportation 
In  sufficient  volimie  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  region.  And  second,  rail  and 
water  oocn^lnatlon  of  service,  which  tradi- 
tionally oontrlbuted  so  much  to  the  growth 
of  the  region.  Is  being  abandoned.  As  a  result 
our  region  Lb  failing  to  make  use  of  the  most 
eflldent  organization  of  Its  transpwrt  re- 
sources. A  major  change  In  this  crudal  area 
of  the  regional  economy  oould  well  make  for 
more  efflclenit  use  of  exlsitlng  reeouroee  and, 
at  the  same  time,  unblock  the  way  for  much- 
needed  lnve8i;ment  In  transportation  and 
thus  repair  the  weakest  part  of  the  region's 
economy. 

Oxir  company  operates  a  fieet  of  lake  ships 
but  we  are  also,  for  other  segments  of  our 
business,  heavy  users  of  rail  transportation. 
For  example,  Oglebay  Norton  loaded  176.527 
rail  cars  with  12,000,000  tons  of  traffic  last 
year.  A  rail  Industry  in  trouble  Is  of  great 
concern  to  us  because  railroads  are  essential 
to  the  competitive  marketing  of  the  com- 
modities we  manufacture  and  mine.  It  Is  of 
no  comfort  to  us  to  hear  that  the  railroads 
in  our  territory  are  falUng  far  behind  the 
needs  of  the  region  In  new  Investment  in  cars 
and  facilities.  For  heavy  Industry,  which  both 
rail  and  water  serve,  this  lag  Is  critical.  Lake 
transportation  can't  expect  to  be  healthy.  If 
Industry  finds  rail  freight  cars  unavailable 
and  turns  to  more  expensive  means  of  trans- 
portation, adversely  affecting  Its  costs  and 
therefore  Its  ability  to  comijete  In  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  hear  Mr.  Stuart 
Saunders,  Chairman  of  the  Penn  Central,  say 
of  his  new  Investment  needs,  as  he  did  be- 
fore the  Railroad  Progress  Institute  recently, 
and  I  quote:  "We  are  not  spending  nearly 
enough.  We  ought  to  be  spending  50  per  cent 
or  75  per  cent  more  than  we  are  now.  And  I 
think  that  Is  true  of  every  railroad  in  this 
country.  The  reason  we  are  doing  so  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do  it 
with.  Our  rate  of  return  Is  so  poor,  our  fi- 
nancing possibilities  so  meager  because  of 
the  low  rate  of  return,  and  this  applies  gen- 
erally to  the  railroad  Industry,  we  are  not 
able  to  acquire  the  equipment  we  should. 
And  furthermore,  we  are  not  able  to  carry  on 
the  research  that  is  necessary  to  develop  new 
types  of  equipment  because  our  earnings  are 
not  average." 
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That's    bad    news   tor  Vbm 
Region. 

It  does  not  pleaae  us  to  bear  William  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central 
mdustrtes,  testify  In  recent  ICC  bearing!, 
and  I  quote:  "It  Is  thus  clear  that  many  o( 
our  Investment  dollars  have  been  made  to 
maintain  present  service  and  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  the  added  Investment 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  r^on." 

That's  bad  news  for  the  region. 

We  do  not  like  to  read  that  the  C*0-B&0 
suffers  from  an  "Inability  to  replace  or  mod- 
ernize equipment  facilities"  and  that  even 
such  a  relatively  prosperous  line  as  the  N&W 
has  been  "forced  to  postpone  Investment 
needs  in  oovered  hopper  and  oolled  steel 
oars." 

That's  bad  news  for  the  region. 

Incidentally,  our  company  testified  In  sup- 
port of  the  C&O-B&O  merger  In  the  belief 
that  adequate  investment  reeources  would 
be  made  available. 

If  one  were  to  stand  back  and  look  at  all 
the  competitive  advantages  of  one  region  over 
another  in  this  country — climate,  access  to 
market,  skilled  workers,  capital  resources, 
raw  materials,  transportation — the  single  ad- 
vantage that  would  or  should  Jimip  out  at 
you  about  the  Great  Lakes  Region  Is  the 
simple  fact  of  the  broad  water  highways  of 
the  lakes  themselves.  To  say  that  lake  trans- 
portation is  as  cheap  as  pipeline  transporta- 
tion Is  really  to  imderstate  the  advantages 
of  the  lake  vessel.  It  has  been  customary  to 
talk  about  lake  transportation  as  a  system 
which  can  deliver  freight  at  2/lOths  of  a  cent 
per  ton-mile,  about  the  same  as  the  charges 
for  pipeline  transport.  This  should  also  be 
compared  with  the  lowest  cost  land  trans- 
portation— by  rail — of  half  a  cent  a  ton-mile. 

1  am  talking  here  of  the  most  efllclent  "unit 
train"  service.  Under  the  "unit  train"  con- 
cept, the  train  is  in  almost  continuous  move- 
ment stopping  only  four  hours  to  load  and 
four  hours  to  unload.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study,  cars  under  the 
"unit  train"  system  move  76  per  cent  of  the 
time  compared  with  10  per  cent  of  the  time 
for  ordinary  rail  movements  which  have  an 
average  rate  per  ton-mile  of  13  cents.  A  100- 
car  train  moving  76  per  cent  of  the  time  over 

2  to  3  hundred  miles  will  deliver  in  a  12- 
month  year  about  1,000.000  tons  of  coal  at 
half  a  cent  a  ton-mile. 

Mlle-for-mlle,  a  modem  20,000-ton  ca- 
pacity lake  vessel  is  more  efficient.  It  will  de- 
liver 2,000,000  tons  over  similar  distances  in 
a  nine-month  season  for  less  than  half  the 
rate  of  the  most  efficient  rail  service. 

That's  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
floated  ton  in  the  most  modern  vessel  cur- 
rently in  operation.  However,  no  new  ves- 
sels have  been  built  since  1959  and  in  the 
intervening  decade  much  has  happened.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Sault  St.  Marie  locks  limited 
the  size  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  lake 
vessels  to  about  27,000  tons.  Today,  the  new 
Poe  locks  permit  vessels  with  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  40,000  to  50,000  tons.  The  mo«t 
efficient  self-unloader  today  puts  3,000  ton* 
of  coal  an  hour  on  the  shore.  New  equipment 
now  under  design  could  put  10,000  to  15.000 
tons  an  hour  on  the  shore,  shortening  vessel 
Ume  In  port  from  8  to  12  hours  to  about 
four  hours,  greatly  Improving  turn-around 
time  and  vessel  capacity.  Automated  engine 
rooms,  better  designed  hulls,  and  many  other 
refinements  would,  on  a  new  Oreat  Lakea 
seif-unloader  built  today,  make  possible  a 
piece  of  floating  machinery  at  least  twice 
as  efficient  as  the  ones  now  operating. 

But  you  win  be  astonished  to  hear  that, 
despite  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ments throughout  the  Oreat  Lakes  Region 
to  Invest  in  new  ships,  no  new  ships  are 
being  built  other  than  one  for  U.8.  Steel 
and  one  for  Bethlehem  Steel,  both  of  which 
are    Intended    for    private    use.    Unless    w« 
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change  some  of  our  current  transportation 
policies,  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  built. 
We  must  Join  efforts  to  maximize  the  use 
of  the  region's  transport  resources  by  con- 
necting the  most  efficient  rail  service  with 
the  most  ^Bclent  water  service.  The  ready 
availability  of  coal,  ore  and  limestone  at 
very  low  cost  has  long  been  the  region's 
principal  competitive  advantage.  A  program 
of  enlightened  cooperation,  rather  than  con- 
flict, between  rail  and  water  would  seem  to 
be  most  in  the  region's  Interests. 

Despite  all  the  potential  for  improved  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Great  Lakes  steam^lp,  the 
fact  is  that  lake  transportation  Is  declining 
as  a  factor  in  the  regional  economy,  j^dmlral 
James  A.  Hirshfleld,  president  of  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association,  recently  testified  that 
while  In  1963  there  were  403  Amerlcan-fiag 
bulk  cargo  ships  with  a  lift  capacity  of  3.5 
million  tons,  in  the  current  season,  there  are 
only  228  vessels  with  a  total  carrying  capac- 
ity of  2.7  million  tons.  The  reduction  In  num- 
ber of  vessels  is  43  per  cent  and  In  carrying 
capacity  23  per  cent. 
This  is  bad  news  for  the  region. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  fact 
Is  that,  imless  present  regulatory  policies 
are  changed,  as  I  believe  they  are  certain  to 
be  If  we  all  work  together  to  change  them, 
the  self-unloader  fieet,  almost  certainly  the 
most  efficient  dry-bulk  transport  system  ever 
devised,  is  In  danger  of  being  phased  out  of 
existence  by  the  mld-1970's. 
That  would  be  bad  news  for  the  region. 
Tht  reason  for  this  situation  Is  older  than 
civilization.  Everyone  is  taking  the  short  term 
view.  The  railroads,  the  coal  companies,  the 
steel  companies,  the  auto  manufacturers,  the 
electric  utilities — all  without  exception  are 
falling  to  see  the  advantage  that  can  be 
achieved  In  the  long  run  If  we  work  together 
In  accordance  with  sensible  economic  prin- 
ciples for  the  Eulvantage  of  the  region.  As  a 
result,  our  livelihood  is  beginning  to  drift 
away  from  us — not  significantly  yet,  but  still 
perceptibly. 

What  Is  the  answer?  I  can  tell  you  what  It 
Is  in  the  transportation  field.  And  I  don't 
have  to  spell  it  out  for  Toledo  or  any  other 
Great  Lakes  port  which  continually  suffers 
from  raU  rate  discrimination. 

We  simply  have  to  make  a  permanent 
breakthrough  noic  on  improving  rail  and 
water  coordination  at  the  lake  porta  both 
lor  domestic  commerce  and  International 
commerce,  and  achieve  new  and  sounder 
standards  for  rail  and  water  competition  and 
cooperation. 

Let's  not  criticize  past  actions  of  the  rail- 
roads. But  I  do  think  we  have  a  new  situa- 
tion, new  pressures  and  new  opportunities 
which  call  for  new  policies  and  new  methods 
of  attack. 

First,  we  have  the  beginning  of  an  undeni- 
able drift  of  Industry  away  from  the  region. 
Second,  the  railroads  themselves  say  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  make  the  Investment 
in  transport  eq\ilpment  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  growth  of  the  region. 

The  crucial  new  principle  to  be  estab- 
lished is  that  competitive  success  should 
depend  on  superiority  in  economic  perform- 
ance, not  in  the  abuse  of  economic  power. 
An  example  of  such  abuse  is  the  refusal  of 
railroads  to  provide  their  most  efficient  serv- 
ice to  lake  porta  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding lake  carriers  from  participation  in 
the  market. 

If  a  fair  principle  is  established  we  can 
use  the  facilities  we  have  to  the  beet  advan- 
tage and  the  capital  resources  at  our  com- 
mand to  re-establish  the  region's  oompetltlve 
edge.  If  It  Is  not,  an  Important  asset  of  the 
region  will  remain  unused  and  further  slip- 
page of  our  livelihood  will  occur. 

As  one  major  effort  in  this  direction,  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  launched  a 
landmark  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conomlssion  to  reqtilre  railroads  to 
provide  a  parity  of  service,  dUtance  consld- 
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ered,  from  Southeastern  Ohio  coal  mines  to 
Toledo,  Sandusky,  Lwaln  and  Ashtabula  as 
they  provide  for  their  all-raU  service. 

Oost  study  after  cost  study  has  demon- 
strated that  the  most  efficient  use  of  trans- 
port resources  is  achieved  when  there  is 
a  combination  of  the  most  efficient  raU  and 
the  most  efficient  water  services.  We  need  not 
go  Into  detail  here  about  the  rail  rate  struc- 
ture which  prefers  Atlantic  pcwta  to  Great 
Lakes  porta  on  foreign  commerce,  and  adds 
to  our  costa  of  competing  for  foreign  marketa. 
This  Is  a  well-known  problem.  Less  well- 
known  Is  the  problem  our  company  and 
others  have  recently  been  facing  in  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  the  railroads  to  give  "tinlt 
train"  service  on  coal  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  for  transhipment  to  U.S.  destinations. 
The  railroads  regularly  provide  such  service 
for  Canadian  destinations.  Our  problem  Is 
simple.  A  rate  of  $2.15  a  ton  from  the  coal 
mines  of  southeastern  Ohio  is  charged  for  a 
356  miles  all-rail  ham  to  Detroit.  A  higher 
charge  of  $2,636  per  ton  Is  made  for  a  much 
shorter  haul,  the  191  mile  haul  to  Ashtabula. 
No  matter  how  efficient  the  lake  vessel  is, 
there  is  obvioudy  no  way  it  can  share  in  this 
traffic,  despite  the  fact  that  the  rail  plvis 
lake  service  is  more  efficient — that  Is,  lower 
In  overall  cost — than  the  all-rail  service.  By 
maintaining  an  artlflcally  high  rate  to  the 
port,  the  rail-lake  route  Is  squeezed  out  of 
the  picture. 

The  lake  vessel  Industry  is  dependent  on 
reasonably  priced  railroad  service  to  the  ItUce 
porta  to  perform  Ite  essential  function.  Ma- 
nipulation of  rates  to  the  porta  which  fore- 
closes any  opportunity  for  the  lake  fieeta  to 
participate  in  the  traffic  regardless  of  ef- 
ficiency removes  both  the  lake  industry  and 
the  prod  of  competition  of  water  transporta- 
tion to  the  raUroads.  Without  the  prod  of 
competition,  rail  rates  inevitably  will  drift 
upward.  The  more  they  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease, the  less  competitive  the  region  be- 
comes with  regions  where  effective  barge  or 
ocean  vessel  competition  exlsta. 

The  facte  are  now  too  well  established  for 
this  Issue  to  be  ignored.  Toledo,  which  in 
1968  shipped  19,239.086  tons  of  coal  out  of 
total  Lake  Erie  shlpmenta  of  27,996,163  tons, 
has  the  most  to  lose  If  rail-lake  coordination 
falls  apart.  Toledo-Lucas  County  Port  Au- 
thority and  all  the  Great  Lake  ports  are 
active  in  our  support  in  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  case.  But  we  must  have  clear 
understanding  of  the  problem  among  the 
business  community  In  the  Great  Lakes 
Region.  Our  company  and  other  companies 
are  today  prepared  to  begin  the  construction 
of  even  more  efficient  Great  Lakes  vessels 
than  now  exist  which  could  noake  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  efficiency  of  production  of  the  region 
than  is  possible  today.  But,  as  a  detailed 
study  by  the  well-known  accounting  firm  of 
Ernst  &  Ernst  recently  demonstrated,  any 
Investment  in  new  Oreat  Lakes  vessels  would 
be  foolish  unless  the  principle  of  parity  of 
rates,  distance  considered,  by  railroads  to 
Oreat  Lake  porta  Is  clearly  and  permanently 
established. 

On  the  one  hand  the  railroads  complain 
that  they  lack  resources  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice the  region  needs.  Except  where  they  feel 
the  competition  of  water  transportation, 
they  are  embarking  on  a  program  of  rate 
Increcwes  which  adversely  affect  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  steamship  intereete  would  willingly 
invest  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
steamships  using  the  most  advanced  and 
efficient  technology  to  carry  essential  freight 
at  lees  than  half  the  lowest  rail  charge,  a 
service  which  would  materially  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  in- 
dustries. 

I  come  back  to  my  basic  theme.  All  of  us 
need  to  take  the  long  view  of  the  beet  In- 
teresta  of  the  region.  We  need  better  coopera- 
tion between  rail  and  lake  Interesta  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  enlightened  eelf-ln- 
terest  of  each  as  well  as  the  region  as  a  whole. 

I  think  that  rail-water  cooperation  could 
readily  be  produced.  If  organizations  such  as 
yours  and  Individual  corporations  with  a  ma- 
jor long-term  stake  in  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  region  could  appreciate,  as  our 
grandfathers  did,  that  the  number  one  asset 
of  this  region  Is  the  low  cost  water  highway 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  new  determination 
by  the  ICC  to  enforce  present  laws  requiring 
rail  and  water  coordination  is  the  remedy 
needed.  It  may  be  that  new  legislation  must 
be  developed. 

In  our  coimtry,  however,  by  far  the  most 
effective  channel  for  getting  things  done  has 
always  been  voluntary  action  by  business 
groups  which  are  concerned  with  the  long 
range  Interesta  of  the  public.  In  the  water 
carrier  Industry,  we  are  dedicated  to  finding 
new  ways  to  cooperate  with  railroads,  but  it 
takes  two  to  make  cooperation  work.  I  am 
confident  that  those  Interested  In  maintain- 
ing sound  growth  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Region 
can  make  meaningful  progress  on  this  vital 
Issue  of  using  the  region's  transport  resources 
In  the  most  efficient  manner  p>osslble.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  get  this  launched  would  be  to 
have  a  special  fact-finding  Commission  of 
business  leaders  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Great  Lakes  states  with  an  urgent 
charge  to  make  early  recommendations  or 
perhaps  special  hearings  by  the  Great  Lakes 
congressional  delegation  would  bring  out 
both  the  facte  and  the  needed  remedies. 
Solving  this  problem  will,  I  am  sure,  go  a 
long  way  to  revising  the  lag  that  is  beginning 
to  show  up  in  the  region's  growth. 


MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
NA-nONAL  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE 
1970'S 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  longer  enough  to  think 
of  manpower  programs  and  policies  solely 
in  terms  of  the  Nation's  current  public 
and  private  employment  needs.  The  scope 
of  our  social  problems,  the  rapid  pace  of 
technologlcsd  change,  and  the  pressure 
to  set  national  priorities  for  the  years 
ahead  compel  us  to  take  a  broader  view 
of  our  manpower  resources  and  require- 
ments. However  rudimentary  the  effort 
may  be,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  Im- 
portant to  make  projections  of  our  man- 
power needs  for  as  much  as  a  decade 
ahead  and  more. 

The  National  Planning  Association  has 
made  one  of  the  more  ambitious  attempts 
to  pull  together  and  analyze  the  informa- 
tion involved  In  such  projections.  Leon- 
ard Lecht,  a  staff  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation's center  for  priority  analysis  and 
author  of  several  previous  books  on  man- 
power policy,  has  recently  written  "Man- 
power Requirements  for  National  Objec- 
tives in  the  1970's." 

Recognizing  that  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  each  of  our  national  goals 
will  require  not  only  money  but  also  em- 
ployees skilled  In  specialized  occupations, 
Lecht  has  attempted  to  relate  the  series 
of  goals  listed  by  President  Elsenhower's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  to  the 
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civilian  labor  force  necessary  to  carry  out 
those  goals. 

Both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  labor 
force  needed  for  such  a  monumental 
task  point  up  once  again  that  we  must 
move  from  a  hodgepodge  of  categorical 
programs  to  a  comprehensive  manpower 
policy  and  that  we  must  develop  man- 
power training  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  of 
today.  As  the  various  public  and  private 
agencies  involved  in  formulating  our  na- 
tional goals  set  forth  their  priorities,  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  adjust  our  man- 
power resources  accordingly.  Whatever 
the  priorities  turn  out  to  be.  it  is  difDcult 
to  see  how  they  will  be  achieved,  unless 
we  develop  the  skilled  manpower  without 
which  those  goals  cannot  be  achieved.  A 
sustained  manpower  development  and 
training  effort  of  this  magnitude  will 
require  an  approach  such  as  the  one  rec- 
ommended in  my  "Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1969."  HJl.  10908. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  into  the  Rec- 
JMD  9L  this  point  the  chapter  in  which 
Mr.  Lecht  spells  out  some  of  our  basic 
goals  and  indicates  the  manpower  re- 
sources needed  to  implement  them 
successfully. 

The  chapter  follows: 

BfANPOWBS    Nbzds    fob    Nationai.    Ooals    in 

TRK  1970's 

(By  Leonard  Abe  Lecht) 

COALS       ANALYSIS      AND      MANPOWM      NEEDS:      A 
STTMMAST  VIEW 

The  nation's  goals  can  significantly  affect 
manpower  requirements  and  employment 
opportunities.  The  impact  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  In  enlarging  needs  In  the  health 
occupations  or  the  role  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. In  the  early  1960'8.  In  Increasing  the 
demand  for  engineers,  and  scientists,  offer 
recent,  and  sometimes  striking,  illustra- 
tions. Similarly,  pursuit  of  nationai  objec- 
tives, as  In  education  or  manpower  training, 
can  add  to  the  supply  of  manpower  In  a 
variety  of  occupations  and  skill  levels.  The 
activities  we  undertake  to  make  progress 
toward  achieving  our  society's  goals,  accord- 
ingly, can  be  expected  to  constitute  an  Im- 
portant Influence  in  the  coming  decade  In 
determining  the  voliime  of  employment,  the 
occupational  composition  of  employment, 
and  the  prospects  for  bottlenecks  or  sur- 
pluses  in  specific   occupational   fields. 

Many  organizations  and  many  agencies  are 
concerned  with  the  nation's  future  manpow- 
er needs.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  for 
example,  publishes  projections  indicating 
the  probable  level  of  employment  In  a  num- 
ber of  occupations  In  tho  next  ten  years.'  The 
VS.  Office  of  Education  prepares  estimates 
of  requirements  for  teachers  In  the  coming 
decade,  and  the  Nationai  Science  Founda- 
tion has  published  similar  projections  for 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians.^  These 
estimates  represent  exp)ected  manpower 
needs  to  meet  coming  production  require- 
ments, or  growth  in  school  enrollments,  or 
the  anticipated  increases  In  sp>ending  for  re- 
search and  development  by  universities.  In- 
dustry, and  government. 

This  report  Is  also  concerned  with  projec- 
tions of  future  manpower  requlmnents.  but 
It  analyzes  them  from  a  different  standpoint 
than  that  of  other  organizations  and  agen- 
cies— namely,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
manpower  needed  for  the  achievement,  by 
1975,  of  an  Illustrative  set  of  national  goals 
designed  to  provide  over-all  improvement  In 
the  pattern  of  American  life.  The  findings 
are  based  on  a  study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonal  Planning  Association's  Center  for 
Priority  Analysis  and  undertaken  for  the 
Manpower  Research  Office  of  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Implicit  in  the  study  Is  the  recogni- 
tion that  manpower  bottlenecks  In  critical 
occupations  can  constitute  as  serious  a  bar- 
rier in  achieving  goals  aa  Insufficient  ftmds. 
Concern  with  the  nation's  goals,  as  with 
manpower  needs,  is.  of  course,  nothing  new. 
What  Is  new  is  the  degree  of  concern  with 
our  society's  purposes,  with  the  quality  of 
life,  and  with  narrowing  the  differentials  In 
opportumues  for  fulfillment  available  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States.  This  concern 
is  evident  In  the  quadrupling  (in  current 
dollars)  of  federal  expenditures  for  skill 
development  and  social  welfare  In  the  1955- 
67  period,'  in  the  establishment  of  a  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Hovislng  and  Urban 
Development,  and  In  the  decisions  of  private 
groups,  as  in  Detroit,  to  sponsor  programs 
for  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  their  strife- 
torn-  cities.  The  same  interest  Is  present  in 
the  past  administration's  choice  of  terms 
such  as  "The  Great  Society"  to  describe 
Its  long-range  domestic  goals,  and  In  the 
work  of  a  host  of  voluntary  organizations 
that  educate,  lobby,  and  publicize  for  better 
education,  for  measures  to  cope  more  effec- 
tively with  poverty,  for  programs  in  mental 
health,  for  the  preservation  of  our  parks  and 
wilderness  areas,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

The  activities  described  as  the  pursuit  of 
national  goals  typically  represent  activities 
we  select  piecemeal  as  pragmatic  responses 
to  specific  individual  and  national  problems, 
activities  we  sometimes  blunder  Into,  rather 
than  constituting  programs  consciously  se- 
lected because  they  contribute  to  our 
society's  goals.  Home  builders,  developers  of 
industrial  parks,  or  local  mass-transit 
authorities,  to  cite  examples,  seldom  view 
what  they  are  doing  as  part  of  a  massive 
aggregate  of  expenditures  and  resource  com- 
mitments concerned  with  the  nation's  urban 
development  objectives.  All  told,  the  private 
and  public  outlays  that  contribute  to  urban 
development  were  probably  larger  than  the 
expenditures  for  national  defense  in  the 
years  before  the  Increaise  In  defense  spending 
caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  1962,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  comprehensive 
information  Is  available,  the  total  spending 
for  urban  facilities  in  the  United  States  was 
nearly  968  billion  (In  1964  dollars)  or  about 
25  per  cent  larger  than  expenditures  for 
national  defense,  which  amounted  to  almost 
$54  bUllon  (see  chapter  2,  Table  2-2).  How- 
ever, this  total  included  a  mass  of  individual 
details  that  were  frequently  unrelated  to  an 
over-all  concept  of  metropolitan  area  needs 
and  the  means  for  serving  them.  The  net 
result  of  these  expenditures.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  has  been  to  make  the  city  less 
hospitable  to  human  habitation  by  adding 
to  congested  traffic,  to  patterns  of  residential 
segregation,  or  to  polluted  air.  In  the  absence 
of  a  framework  of  Information  about  the 
costs,  benefits,  manpower  needs,  and  side 
effects  of  individual  programs,  which  relates 
them  to  the  over-all  objectives  they  may 
further  or  frustrate,  the  choices  implemented 
often  create  unanticipated  problems  that 
cancel  out  the  anticipated  benefits,  or  they 
reflect  the  options  of  narrowly  based  pres- 
sure groups  and  special  Interests. 

Where  and  how  we  assign  priorities  in  a 
democracy  Is  determined  by  the  decisions  of 
firms,  trade  unions,  and  consumers,  and  by 
legislation  enacted  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, rather  than  by  experts.  Goals  research 
attempts  to  contribute  to  these  decisions  by 
Increasing  the  information  available  for 
making  choices.  In  this  regard,  goals  analysis 
can  indicate  the  probable  dollar  costs  and 
resource  requirements  for  particular  goals, 
and  whether  our  output  Is  likely  to  be  ade- 
quate for  our  aspirations.  Research  can  dem- 
onstrate where  rapid  expansion  In  the  pursuit 
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of  different  goals  In  the  same  period  of  time 
i»  likely  to  create  serious  competition  for  the 
same  manpower  and  material  resoiu-ces.  Edu- 
cation  and  research  and  development  are 
instances.  GoaU  analysis  can  also  highlight 
the  areas  where  greater  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  some  objectives  such  as 
transportation  and  health,  can  add,  over 
time,  to  the  resoiirces  available  for  other 
purposes  by  eliminating  costly  bottlenecks  or 
by  Increasing  the  productivity  of  the  labor 
force. 

This  kind  of  research  becomes  Increasingly 
pertinent  as  the  successful  blending  of  flscal, 
monetary,  and  manpower  policies  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
nation's  ability  to  realize  full  production  and 
full  employment  on  a  continuing  basis.  With 
these  advances,  our  society  has  become  more 
concerned  with  utilizing  the  enlarged  po- 
tentials created  by  the  economy's  growth  in 
resources  for  the  piuvult  of  specific  social 
and  economic  goals  directed  at  furthering 
individual  well-being  and  meeting  national 
needs.  It  has  also  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  public  programs  and  private  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  narrowing  the  gap  between 
our  achievements  and  our  aspirations  in 
health  and  education,  in  modernizing  and 
expanding  our  Industrial  plant,  in  research 
and  development,  and  In  other  areas  can 
contribute  substantially  to  over-all  economic 
and  employment  growth. 

In  1960.  the  President's  Commission  on 
National  Goals  Issued  a  report  listing  a  series 
of  goals  In  fifteen  areas  affecting  most  as- 
pects of  American  life.*  The  commission's 
report  was  significant  In  that  a  group  of  out- 
standing leaders  from  different  walks  of  life 
reflected  in  It  a  growing  concern  with  the 
nation's  objectives  and  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  a  critical  examination  of  our 
goals.  The  list  was  Increased  to  sixteen  with 
the  addition  of  space  exploration  after  the 
late  President  Kennedy  proposed.  In  1961. 
that  It  become  a  nationai  objective  "to  put 
men  on  the  moon  and  bring  them  back." 

The  NPA.  recognizing  the  need  for  pro- 
viding information  about  national  goals  and 
their  interrelationships,  established  the 
Center  for  Priority  Analyses  in  1962.  Later, 
standards  for  achieving  goals  In  each  of  the 
sixteen  areas  were  formulated  by  the  NPA 
from  special  studies,  recommendations  of 
bodies  such  as  the  Nationai  Academy  of 
Sciences,  legislative  hearings  legislation, 
and  national  policy.  The  standards  for  the 
goals  reflect  current  developments  and  cur- 
rent opinion  in  these  areas  and,  separately, 
they  represent  levels  of  achievement  re- 
garded as  reasonable  and  within  reach  on 
the  basis  of  present  knowledge  and  within  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  sixteen  areas  of  concern  deflned  as 
goals  include  virtually  aU  sectors  of  the  pri- 
vate and  public  economy,  and  they  account 
for  almost  all  of  the  national  production. 
They  offer  a  framework,  therefore,  for  relat- 
ing the  use  of  the  nation's  resources  to  its 
aspirations.  As  the  initial  step  In  developing 
this  framework,  the  NPA's  Center  for  Prior- 
ity Analysis  undertook  a  two-year  study 
of  the  dollar  cost  of  achieving  all  sixteen 
goals  In  the  1970's.5  These  dollar  estimates 
provide  the  point  of  departure  for  the  pro- 
jections of  manpower  requirements  In  this 
report. 

The  areas  for  which  goals  have  been  de- 
flned and  "priced  out"  are  as  follows: 

1.  Agriculture.  2.  Area  redevelopment.  3. 
Consumer  expenditures.  4.  Education.  5. 
Health.  6.  Housing.  7.  International  aid.  8. 
Manpower  retraining.  9.  National  defense. 
10.  Natural  resources.  11.  Private  plant  and 
equipment.  12.  Research  and  development. 
13.  Social  welfare.  14.  Space.  15.  Transporta- 
tion. 16.  Urban  development. 

Some  of  the  goals  such  as  consumer  ex- 
penditures or  housing,  are  concerned  with 
Individual  well-being,  others — education  Is 
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an  Instance — Involve  the  well-being  of  In- 
dividuals, and  they  also  affect  the  economy's 
potential  for  growth  in  productivity  and 
output.  Several  of  the  goals  are  directed  at 
removing  the  adverse  effects  of  economic 
change  on  groups  of  individuals.  Area  re- 
development and  manpower  retraining  are 
illustrations.  Others — for  example,  the  pri- 
vate plant  and  equipment  goal — make  their 
contribution  by  Increasing  the  productive 
capacity  available  to  provide  the  additional 
output  needed  to  achieve  the  other  goals. 

In  many  areas,  the  role  of  public  authority 
Is  minimal;  for  example,  consumers  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  they  spend  their 
income.  In  others,  public  authority  alone 
determines  the  standard  and  makes  decisions 
controlling  expenditures;  nationai  defense  is 
an  example.  In  still  others,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment uses  its  resources  to  encourage  pri- 
vate firms  and  municipalities  to  undertake 
more  adequate  programs;  rebuilding  the 
blighted  areas  of  the  central  cities — urban 
development — is  often  such  an  Instance. 

Most  of  the  activities  for  pursuing  na- 
tional objectives  involve  expenditures  in  the 
private  or  the  state  and  local  government 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Nonetheless,  they  pre- 
suppose the  combined  use  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's flscal.  manpower,  and  monetary 
policies  as  a  means  of  translating  the  econ- 
omy's potential  output  into  a  larger  volume 
of  disposable  resources  so  as  to  realize  social 
and  economic  goals  more  effectively.  If  the 
nation  were  to  accord  a  high  priority  to  re- 
building urban  facilities,  both  as  a  social 
goal  and  in  order  to  sustain  economic  growth 
in  the  next  decade,  shortages  of  skilled  man- 
power In  strategic  building  trades  could 
create  bottlenecks  that  would  frustrate  the 
effects  of  enlarging  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures. Similarly,  the  absence  of  policies 
assuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  long-term 
credit  at  reasonably  low  Interest  rates  could 
negate  the  attempts  of  private  groups  or 
state  and  local  governments  to  use  available 
manpower  to  reduce  significantly  the  back- 
log of  facility  needs  In  urban  areas.  Train- 
ing and  employing  the  manpower  required 
for  urban  development,  in  turn,  could  It- 
self be  a  major  factor  in  reducing  the  un- 
employment and  poverty  among  nonwhltes 
that  has  contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
decay  of  the  Inner  city.  Rebuilding  the  na- 
tion's cities,  as  indicated  In  the  projections 
for  the  urban -development  goal,  could  create 
an  estimated  1  million  jobs  for  nonwhltes 
in  the  coming  decade  (see  chapter  4) . 

The  estimates  of  dollar  costs  and  man- 
power requirements  for  the  aspiration  goals 
have  been  derived  from  the  quantitative 
relationships  their  achievement  would  re- 
quire. The  Improvements  considered  In  the 
education  goal,  to  cite  an  Instance,  have 
taken  into  account  such  factors  as  the  ratio 
of  teachers  and  related  professionals  to 
students.  Increases  In  the  compensation  of 
faculty,  and  the  additional  classroom,  labora- 
tory, and  dormitory  space  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  larger  ptercentage  of  the  school- 
attending  age  groups  who  are  expected  to  be 
in  school.  The  standard  for  the  housing  goal 
includes  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  re- 
placing the  substandard  housing  units,  es- 
timated at  6  per  cent  of  the  total,  that  are 
expected  to  remain  in  the  housing  Inventory 
in  the  mid-1970's.  The  dollar-cost  projections 
for  the  specific  goals  are  listed  In  chapter  2 
(see  Table  2-2) .  A  simimary  of  the  standards 
for  the  sixteen  goals  can  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix C. 

In  the  budgets  of  governments  and  ptrlvate 
organizations,  reqtiirements  for  attaining  fu- 
ture objectives  are  usually  stated  In  terms  of 
dollars,  and  doUaxs  serve  as  the  common  de- 
nominator for  adding  up  and  comparing  the 
manpower  and  capital  needs  Involved  in  the 
alternative  courses  of  action  available  for 
pursuing  objectives.  Similarly,  the  estimates 
of  dollar  costs  for  the  aspiration  goals  provide 
a  useful  first  step  In  determining  the  claims 
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on  resources  Involved  In  the  achievement  of 
different  nationai  objectives.  However,  dollars 
and  the  ONP  represent  an  Incomplete  and 
sometimes  misleading  picture  of  the  bottle- 
necks and  feedback  effects  likely  to  arise  from 
pursuing  goals  that  frequently  require  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  resoiuxes  drawn  from  many 
8egm«nt8  of  both  the  public  and  the  private 
economy. 

The  limiting  factor  In  attaining  a  goal  such 
as  health  is  very  likely  to  be  an  insufficiency 
of  doctors,  scientists,  nurses,  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, and  other  trained  personnel.  More- 
over, the  kinds  of  manpower  problems  that 
must  be  considered  depend  on  the  particular 
program  Involved.  Thus,  $1  billion  spent  for 
the  space  program  entails  radically  different 
manpower  requirements  and,  consequently, 
education  and  training  needs,  than  the  same 
amount  spent  to  eliminate  slums.  This  im- 
plies that  we  must  also  consider  time  as  an 
important  factor  since  it  typically  takes  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years  before  plans  for  sig- 
nificantly Increasing  the  nation's  supply  of 
scientists,  teachers,  or  physicians  can  be 
translated  Into  additional  facilities  in  higher 
education  and  into  largw  enrollments  and 
more  degrees  awarded  in  these  fields.  On  the 
other  hand,  goals  whose  manpower  require- 
ments consist  largely  of  semiskilled  factory 
operatives  or  service  workers  will  usually  re- 
quire training  courses  of  considerably  less 
than  a  year's  duration. 

The  techniques  used  in  arriving  at  the 
manpower  projections  consist  basically  of 
translating  the  dollar-cost  estimates  for  the 
aspiration  goals  into  expenditures  for  the 
output  of  the  industries  that  contribute  to 
their  pursuit  (see  Appendix  A).  The  rela- 
tionship between  output  and  employment  in 
each  of  these  Industries  In  the  early  1960's, 
together  with  the  anticipated  changes  in  pro- 
ductivity, supply  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
total  employment  in  the  different  industries 
In  the  mld-1970's  needed  to  produce  the 
output  each  would  contribute  to  the  var- 
ious goals.  The  employment  levels  estimated 
in  this  way  have  been  distributed,  by  indus- 
try, into  approximately  eighty  detailed  occu- 
pations, with  additional  estimates  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  employment  by  race  and  sex  in 
each  occupation.  The  occupational  distribu- 
tions refiect  the  changes  In  the  composition 
of  employment  during  the  1950-64  period. 
They  also  reflect  Judgments  based  on  the 
available  evidence  concerning  the  probable 
Impact  of  technological  advances,  such  as  the 
use  of  modern  data-processing  equipment,  for 
employment  In  the  occupations  likely  to  be 
affected  by  tbese  changes.  The  NPA's  projec- 
tions of  the  GNP,  labor  force,  hours  of  work, 
productivity  changes  by  Industry,  and  similar 
variables  have  provided  the  economic  frame- 
work for  the  estimates  of  output  and  employ- 
ment In  this  report.' 

The  over-all  conclusions  of  the  study  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Pull  achievement  of  the  sixteen  goals 
by  the  mld-1970's  would  require  sin  employed 
civilian  labor  force  of  more  than  100  mil- 
lion— some  10  million  more  than  are  ex- 
pected to  be  In  the  civilian  labor  force  In 
1975. 

2.  Vigorous  pursuit  of  these  objectives  In 
the  next  decade,  therefore,  would  probably 
be  associated  with  an  insufficiency,  rather 
than  a  surplus,  of  manpower.  The  resulting 
manpower  problems  are  likely  to  focus  on 
upgrading  through  education  and  training, 
making  better  use  of  existing  manp>ower  po- 
tentials, and  Improving  mobility,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  the  Issues  posed  by  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

3.  Substantial  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  considered  could  be  a  major  factor 
in  creating  more  and  better  job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  country's  unutilized  and  under- 
utilized  human   resources,   especially   non- 
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whites,  women,  older  workera,  and  the 
handicapped. 

4.  The  kinds  of  jobs  the  economy  will  need 
in  the  1970'8  win  be  significantly  influenced 
by  the  nation's  choice  of  priorities.  Assigning 
a  high  priority  to  objectives  In  health  or  ed- 
ucation would  primarily  Increase  the  demand 
for  white-collar  workers.  Elmphasis  on  goals 
In  urban  development  or  tranqwrtatlon 
would  largely  Increase  the  demand  for  blue- 
collar  workers. 

"nie  projections  of  manpower  requirements 
In  this  report  represent  the  anticipated  con- 
sequences for  manpower  utilization  of  at- 
tempting to  attain.  In  the  next  ten  years, 
a  series  of  national  objectives  as  they  are 
currently  conceived.  In  this  sense,  the  esti- 
mates refer  to  social  rather  than  to  market 
demand.  Yet,  In  a  society  In  which  priorities 
and  expenditures  often  undergo  marked 
changes  In  response  to  emerging  problems 
and  opportunities,  many  of  the  unmet  social 
demands  of  the  present  are  likely  to  be 
translated  Into  market  demands  for  man- 
power and  other  resources  In  the  next  Ave  or 
ten  years.  Employment  projections  that  at- 
tempt to  take  these  aspirations  Into  account 
can  often  provide  a  basis  for  anticipating 
future  changes  In  job  opportunities  and 
manpower  needs,  which  would  be  lacking  in 
extrapolations  reflecting  the  nation's  current 
priorities  and  expenditure  patterns. 

The  assumed  GNP,  labor  force,  or  produc- 
tivity estimates  that  provide  the  economic 
framework  for  the  projections  are  "best 
guesses"  as  to  how  the  forces  that  have 
shaped  the  economy  in  the  past  decade  are 
likely  to  change  In  the  next  one.  The  Intro- 
duction of  different  standards  that  are  also 
reasonable  could  result  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent structure  of  manpower  requirements. 
The  historical  data  on  which  the  estimates 
are  based  Is  sometimes  conflicting  and  often 
surrounded  with  a  considerable,  and  par- 
tially unknown,  margin  of  error.  Yet.  after 
allowing  for  these  uncertainties,  what  the 
estimates  fundamentally  test  are  two  hy- 
potheses. The  flrst  is  that  our  society  faces 
a  problem  of  defining  Its  priorities  in  the 
use  of  manpower  resources  because,  in  the 
next  decade,  these  resources  are  unlikely  to 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  all  goals  fully.  The 
second  hypothesU  Is  that  the  naUon's  choice 
of  priorities,  and  he  weight  assigned  to  each, 
can  make  for  significant  differences  In  the 
occupational  composition  of  emplovment 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  In  the  total  volume 
of  employment.  The  findings  of  the  study  are 
consistent  with  these  hypotheses. 

Looking  toward  the  next  decade.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that,  with  growth  in  GNP  approxi- 
mating 4.5  per  cent  a  year  between  1964-75 
(in  constant  dollars),  total  clTlUan  employ- 
ment win  reach  a  level  of  approximately  88 
million  In  the  nUd-1970's.'  This  Implies  an 
average  growth  in  civilian  employment  of  2 
per  cent  a  year  over  the  decade.  Achieving 
all  sixteen  goals  Is  estimated  to  require  the 
employment  of  101  million  people  by  1975, 
or  an  annual  Increase  in  civilian  employ- 
ment averaging  3.4  per  cent.  In  the  absence 
of  major  productivity  Increases  considerably 
beyond  those  of  the  recent  past  (see  chapter 
2).  the  measures  to  obtain  the  labor  output 
of  the  equivalent  of  an  additional  13  million 
people  could  Involve  such  changes  as  a 
longer  work  week,  shorter  vacations,  post- 
ponement of  retirement,  recruitment  of  more 
female  heads  of  families  Into  the  labor  force, 
or  If  these  measiu-es  prove  Inadequate,  gov- 
ernment wage  policies  to  encourage  In- 
creases In  the  supply  of  labor  and  In  Ite  al- 
location by  industry  and  occupation.  While 
a  small  part  of  the  deficit  In  manpower 
could  be  compensated  for  by  reducing  the 
unemployment  rate  to  Its  peacetime  mini- 
mum of  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force,"  the  magnitude  of  the  required 
Increases  in  manpower  make  it  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  achieving  all  goals  simul- 
taneously would  entail    'forced  draXt"  pro- 
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gnms  unlikely  to  be  Mioeptable  In  p«*oe- 
tima. 

It  la  i4>i»fent  that  our  aoetety  poaaegaeg 
ttia  raaourcaa  to  make  substantial  profreaa 
In  attaining  moat.  If  not  all,  goals  in  the  next 
decade.  Wltb  advance  planning  to  develop 
the  manpower  potentials  and  technology  for 
pursuing  more  effectively  our  social  and 
economic  goals,  we  could  reconstruct  the  cen- 
tral cities,  slgnlflcantly  reduce.  U  not  elim- 
inate, poverty,  and  Increase  the  availability 
of  medical  care  for  Americans  to  the  degree 
neceaaary  to  render  obsolete  present  statlsUcs 
Indicating  that  almost  a  doeen  nations  have 
lower  infant  mortality  rates  than  the  United 
States.  Tet,  It  la  unlikely  that  our  manpower 
resources  would  be  adequate  to  realize  the 
targets  for  all  goals  at  the  same  Ume.  If  this 
were  our  objective,  the  anticipated  shortages 
ot  manpower  would  be  paralleled  by  a  deficit 
In  output  estimated,  in  1064  dollars,  at  about 
$150  billion  by  1975  (see  chapter  3).  Hence, 
the  need  for  prlorltlee — for  choices — to  de- 
termine what  Is  to  come  first  as  a  claim  on 
our  manpower  and  material  resources. 

Oonalderation  of  the  barrlera  to  realizing 
national  objectives  poeed  by  manpower  limi- 
tations also  points  to  the  need  for  seeking 

-  ways  and  means  to  reduce  the  discrepancies 

-  between  aspirations  and  resources.  Pull  utili- 
zation of  the  economy's  manpower  is  prob- 
ably the  least  oostly  step  In  increasing  the 
volume  of  output  available  for  whatever  pri- 
orities the  nation  chooses  In  the  coming 
decade.  Even  In  the  year  1964,  to  cite  a  recent 
example  of  a  "proeperity"  year  before  the 
Impact  of  the  Vietnam  buildup  on  the  econ- 
omy, the  unemployment  rate  for  thoee  In  the 

_  16-24  year  ago  group  who  were  not  enrolled 
in  school  was  nearly  10  per  cent.'  If  this  rate 
had  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  an  addi- 
tional 570,000  young  people  would  have  been 
at  work.  The  output  produced  by  the  em- 
ployees In  this  age  group,  largely  made  up 
of  lees-skllled  and  experienced  workers,  was 
probably  smaller  than  the  1964  average  ONP 
produced  per  worker  of  $8,700.  Assuming  that 
the  average  output  of  the  younger  workers 
was  one-fourth  lees,  reducing  their  unem- 
ployment rate  to  4  per  cent  would  have 
added  $3.7  billion  to  the  nation's  output. 
Similarly,  the  persistence  for  over  a  decade 
of  an  unemployment  rate  among  nonwhltes 
double  or  more  the  white  rate  represents  op- 
portunities foregone  for  increasing  the  re- 
sources at  the  nation's  disposal  to  expand  the 
pursuit  of  our  objectives  as  well  as  a  source 
ot  simmering  discontent  in  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  population. 

Emphasis  on  the  gap  in  resources  for  at- 
taining goals  underscores  the  necessity  for 
making  choices  rather  than  the  desirability 
of  diminishing  aspirations.  Prom  this  view- 
point, the  task  of  policy  and,  essentially,  of 
politics  is  to  reconcile  the  claims  arising  from 
different  objectives  and  to  keep  a  multitude 
of  competing  claims  within  the  constraints 
set  by  the  nation's  resources.  Cturent  differ- 
ences of  opinion  concerning  the  weights  to 
be  assigned  to  these  claims  are  apparent  in 
the  discussions  of  the  desirability  of  con- 
centrating scientific  and  engineering  re- 
courcee  on  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970  and  in  the  widespread  concern  that  the 
scope  of  the  resoxirces  required  by  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  will  continue  to 
lessen  slgnlflcantly  the  resowces  at  hand 
to  pursue  "Great  Society"  programs  at  home. 

As  a  democratic  and  relatively  wealthy 
nation,  we  shall  very  probably,  in  the  1970's. 
be  pursuing  all  sixteen  goals  considered  in 
this  study.  The  choices  In  pursuing  national 
objectives  in  the  next  decade  are  not  as  likely 
to  concern  the  global  manpower  or  dollar  to- 
tals for  each  goal  as  they  are  to  Involve  the 
consequences  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  priority 
assigned  to  a  variety  of  objectives  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society. 
Should  urban  land  be  used  for  more  high- 
ways and  parking  lots  or  for  additional  parks 
and  other  recreation  areas?  Should  the  fed- 
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end  government  hasten  the  advent  of  the  su- 
personic and.  eventually  the  hypenonlo 
transport  plane  by  underwriting  their  de- 
velopment, or  would  the  same  eKpendltures 
and  the  claims  on  manpower  they  represent 
yield  a  greater  return  If  used  to  expand  pro- 
grama  for  developing  the  nation's  vast  im- 
deteea  resources  or  for  perfecting  an  auto- 
mobile powered  by  electricity,  steam,  or  per- 
haps, by  fuel  cells,  which  would  be  free 
of  the  contaminants,  currently  polluting  the 
air?  Will  the  world  role  of  the  United  States 
In  the  coming  decade  require  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  economy's  resources  for  national 
defense  and  economic  aid  to  the  developing 
nations,  or  should  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
nation's  output  be  allocated  to  higher  levels 
of  personal  consumption  or  to  more  effective 
elimination  of  the  blighted  areas  in  the  cen- 
tral clUes?  Bach  of  these  choices  has  its  par- 
ticular pattern  of  manpower  requirements. 

The  available  choices  and  the  manpower 
needs  they  are  likely  to  generate  suggest  the 
need  for  advance  planning  to  make  possible 
the  increases  in  manpower  supply  that  are 
significant  for  realizing  national  objectives 
receiving  a  high  priority  without  creating 
bottlenecks  elsewhere  In  the  economy.  Por 
example,  according  to  the  Task  Porce  on  So- 
cial Work  EducaUon  and  Manpower,  to  fulfill 
the  purpoees  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  extending  family  and 
child  welfare  services  would  require  49,000 
more  social  workers  by  1970  than  were  em- 
ployed In  these  programs  in  the  mld-1960's.>* 
By  contrast,  employment  in  social  work  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  only  4,000  a  year 
between  1050-60.»  Attaining  the  objectives 
Included  in  the  urban-development  goal 
would  involve  an  estimated  annual  growth 
in  employment  for  carpenters,  to  cite  an  in- 
stance, of  about  7,000  a  year  over  the  next 
ten  years.  Yet,  the  pool  of  people  employed 
as  carpenters  decreased  by  50,000  between 
1957-65."  Planning  to  enlarge  opportunities 
for  education  and  training  and  to  increase 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  our  manpower  re- 
sources, as  these  illustrations  Indicate,  is  a 
strategic  Ingredient  in  the  programs  for  Im- 
plementing naUonal  priorities  In  the  next 
decade. 

rooTNonw 

>  Por  a  recent  example  of  these  projections, 
see  Allan  P.  Salt,  "The  Need  for  Skilled 
Workers  in  1975,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
AprU,  1966,  pp.  365-71. 

'See  U.S.,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Pro- 
jections  of  EducaUonal  Statistics  to  1974-7S 
(1966);  and  National  Science  Poundatlon, 
Scientists,  Engineers,  and  Technicians  in  the 
1960" s  (1964). 

>  National  Planning  Association,  Center  for 
Economic  Projections  (NPA,  CEPJ,  National 
Economic  Projections  to  1976-77  (1966)  p 
18,  Table  ni. 

*See  the  American  Assembly,  Goals  for 
Americans:  The  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  (Englewood, 
NJ.:  Prentice-Hall,  1960). 

•  See  Leonard  A.  Lecht,  The  Dollar  Cost  of 
Our  National  Goals  (Washington,  D.C.:  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  1966);  and  his 
Goals,  Priortttes,  and  Dollars:  The  Next  Dec- 
ade  (New  York:  The  Pree  Press,  1966). 

•  See  NPA.  CEP,  AmeHcan  Industry  in  1976 
and  1985  (1964);  Revised  Statistics  of  Out- 
put, Employment,  and  Productivity,  1947- 
1985  (1966);  National  Economic  Projections 
to  1974  (1964);  and  NatioTial  Economic  Pro- 
jections to  1975-76  (1966). 

^  Tills  estimate  assumes  an  unemployment 
rate  of  3.9  per  cent  in  1975. 

»A  reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  estimated  to  Increase  civil- 
ian employment  by  900.000  in  the  mld- 
1970's. 

•  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  ( 1966) . 
p.  187. 

'•U.S.,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Closing  the  Gap  in  Social  Work 
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Manpotoer:  Report  of  the  Depmrtment  Task 
Toroe  on  Social  Work  Education  and  Man- 
power (1066),  p.  3. 

"U.8..  Department  of  Commeroe,  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Census  of  Population,  Detailed 
Characteristics,  PC(1)  ID  (1060),  p.  628,  Ta- 
ble  202.  EsUmate  refers  to  social,  group,  and 
welfare  workers. 

"U.S..  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Occupational  Employment 
Statistics:  Sources  and  Data  (1966),  p.  8 
(mlmeo.). 
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Total  postal  reform  Is  eaaentlal  to  proylOe 
better  mall  service,  better  jobs  for  postal  em- 
ployees— and  lower  costs  for  taxpayers. 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  following  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  if  Congress 
will  only  adopt  the  O'Brien-Kappel- 
Johnson-Nixon-Blount  bill  to  establish  a 
corporation  to  operate  the  postal  serv- 
ice, never  again  will  a  letter  be  late; 
never  again  will  a  package  or  letter  be 
lost  or  damaged;  never  again  will  deliv- 
eries be  cut,  and  never  again  will  postage 
rates  go  up. 

If  only  citizens  will  open  their  purses, 
say  the  Madison  Avenue  word-slingers, 
and  contribute  to  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Postal  Refonn,  Inc.,  utopla  in  the 
form  of  a  postal  corporation  will  await 
them,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  that  write 
to  your  nearest  Congressman  for  a  copy 
of  the  O'Brlen-Kappel-Johnson-Nixon- 
Blount  bill. 

Here  is  the  Madison  Avenue  approach : 

This  Coupon  and  a  6-Cbnt  Stamp  May  Save 
You  $1,000,000,000 

Every  year,  the  VS.  Poet  Office  runs  a  defi- 
cit of  over  one  billloin  dollars. 

One  billion  dollars. 

That's  about  five  dollars  for  each  and  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

That's  one  billion  dollars  that  could  be 
used  to  rebuild  our  cities,  educate  oiu:  chil- 
dren, lower  our  taxes,  feed  our  hungry.  Im- 
prove our  medical  care,  retrain  and  upgrade 
our  police. 

And  yet,  despite  the  bllUon-dollars-a-year 
deficit,  our  postal  service  seems  to  get  pro- 
gressively worse.  Mall  U  late,  letters  and 
packages  are  lost  or  damaged,  rates  go  up, 
deliveries  are  cut  back. 

Changes  are  obviously — and  desperately— 
needed.  How  can  we  get  them? 

A   BIPARTISAN   answer:    TOTAL   RETORM 

President  Nixon  and  Postmaster  General 
Blount  have  sent  to  Congress  legislation  for 
total  postal  reform:  H.R.  11750.  This  legisla- 
tion includes  proposals  originally  made  by 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  when  he  was  Pcetmaster 
General.  These  propoeals  were  later  endorsed 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization  appointed  by  Preeldent  John- 
son, of  which  Pred  Kappel,  former  Chair- 
man of  AT&T,  was  Chairman. 

The  objectives  of  HR   11750  are: 

Reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  a  self-supporting  basis  as  a  non- 
profit TVA-type  government  agency  under  a 
charter  from  Congress. 

Dependable  and  efficient  maU  service  at 
reasonable  prices  with  modernization  of  out- 
dated facilities. 

Better  working  conditions  and  Increased 
career  opportunities  for  postal  employees 
with  true  collective  bargaining  between  labor 
and  management. 

HR  11750  stands  for  total  postal  reform. 


HOW    TOU   CAN 

Various  special  Interests,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  opposed  to  the  O'Brien- 
Ksppel-Johnson-Nlxon-Blount  proposals  in 
HR  11750.  They  would  keep  the  deficit- 
ridden,  Inefficient,  antiquated  postal  service 
as  it  is  with  very  little  change.  These  oppo- 
nents of  efficient  mall  service  are  making  a 
lot  of  noise.  It  Is  time  that  the  tax-paying, 
maU-uslng  public  is  heard  from,  too. 

.TOU    HXLP   IN   THX8K    WATS 

1.  Write  your  congressmen  in  support  of 
total  postal  reform:  specifically  HR  11750.  on 
which  hearings  are  now  being  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

2.  Pill  out  the  coupon  and  join  our  Citizens 
Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 

3.  Contribute  to  the  Citizens  Committee, 
so  that  we  can  have  the  funds  to  wage  a  true 
grass-roou  campaign  for  a  modem,  depend- 
able, reliable,  economical  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

As  a  former  Postmaster  General  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  as  a  former  U.S.  Senator  and  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  we 
have  Joined  bands  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to 
save  the  malls.  Will  you  help  us — and  your- 
self? 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
THRxnsTON  B.  Morton, 
Cochairman,    Citizens    Committee    for 
Postal  Reforms.  Inc. 

[Coupon] 
To:  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 
Post  Office  Box  19321 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 

I  wish  to  contribute  $ to  the  Citizens 

Conunlttee  for  Postal  Reform. 

Name:    

Address:   

City: 


State: Zip: 


WAITING  POR  THIKU 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ne- 
cessity for  real  political  negotiation  if  the 
Paris  talks  are  to  succeed  is  admirably 
underlined  in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  30: 

WaITINO   FOR  TBIEU 

The  tendency  In  Washington  and  Paris  to 
ascribe  the  stalemate  in  the  Vietnam  peace 
talks  to  the  intransigence  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  is  a  sound  bargaining 
tactic,  but  not  necessarily  accurate.  The  lack 
of  a  Commimist  response — so  far — to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  25.000-man  troop  reduction  and 
his  expressed  hope  of  withdrawing  all  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  forces  before  1971  was  to 
be  expected.  ^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Paris  talks,  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  discuss  troop  with- 
drawal. The  Communists  have  insisted  that 
the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam  be 
settled  first.  In  their  ten-point  peace  plan. 
the  Vletcong  made  a  concrete  proposal  on 
how  to  do  it;  coalition  government,  both  to 
conduct  elections  and  to  rule  the  country 
afterward.  President  Nixon,  in  his  eight-point 
reply  on  May  14,  agreed  to  discuss  both  Issues 
together.  But  neither  then,  at  Midway  nor 
since  has  President  Thleu  produced  the  long- 
awaited  cotmterproposal  for  a  political  seUle- 
ment.  Mr.  Nixon  rightly  wants  Saigon,  rather 
than  Washington,  to  advance  it. 
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"I  know,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  on  June  10,  that 
President  Thleu  "vriu  be  m^nwg  an  offer  of 
his  own  with  regard  to  a  political  settlement." 
Saigon  resented  this  needle,  but  until  that 
offer  la  forthcoming — and  unless  it  contains 
a  real  basis  for  negotiation — the  other  side 
Is  unlikely  to  open  serious  substantive  dis- 
cussions In  private. 

Mr.  Thleu  undoubtedly  faces  complex 
problems  at  home  in  attempting  to  devise  a 
political  proposal  adventurous  enough  to 
entice  the  Communists  into  talks  yet  con- 
servative enough  to  achieve  a  concensiis  In 
Saigon.  But  until  he  overcomes  those  prob- 
lems, progress  in  Paris  Is  unlikely.  Mr.  Thleu 
reportedly  is  contmnplatlng  a  proposal  for  a 
mixed  electoral  commission,  with  Vletcong 
participation,  to  conduct  elections  in  1070 — 
all  of  which  requires  amendment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  constitution  by  an  abso- 
lute two-thirds  majority  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

The  White  House  Is  recruiting  a  panel  of 
experts  to  study  detailed  propoeals  by  Cyrus 
Vance,  the  former  American  deputy  nego- 
tiator in  Paris,  for  a  standstill  ceasefire. 

The  attraction  of  this  proposal  would  be 
three-fold  if  the  Communists  agreed.  It  would 
halt  the  killing.  It  implies  a  division  of  power 
tlirough  negotiation  confirmed  by  elections — 
which  is  more  realistic  than  expecting  either 
side  in  South  Vietnam  to  stake  its  future 
on  the  outcome  of  a  truly  free  election  ( even 
if  such  a  Western  concept  could  be  applied 
in  Asia).  Finally,  it  indicates  In  advance  the 
outcome  of  the  political  negotiation:  local 
control  by  the  forces  on  the  ground — a  kind 
of  provisional  partition  of  South  Vietnam 
leading  to  a  federal  structure.  With  local 
autonomy  leaving  the  Vletcong  secure  In 
regions  they  now  control,  they  ml^t  settle 
for  a  minority  role  at  the  center. 

President  Nixon's  moves  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can forces  should  encourage  the  Commu- 
nists, as  well  as  Saigon,  to  get  on  with 
peace  negotiations.  Unilateral  American  troop 
cuts  lessen  the  domestic  pc^itlcal  pressure  on 
Mr.  Nixon  to  end  the  war.  A  Gallup  poll  shows 
40  per  cent  of  Americans  in  favor  of  a  more- 
rapid  pullout  than  the  President  has  ordered 
against  only  16  per  cent  who  favor  a  slower 
rate.)  Yet  the  withdrawals  would  leave 
American  aid  and  logistical  support  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army — and,  probably, 
some  ground  combat  forces  in  reserve.  To  get 
American  troops  out  completely,  the  Com- 
munists will  have  to  negotiate  a  reasonable 
settlement. 

But  those  negotiations  cannot  begin  until 
Saigon  and  W^hington  put  their  political 
propoeals  on  the  table.  A  second  and  more 
substantial  American  tro<q)  cutback  may  be 
needed  to  get  Saigon  to  face  Its  responsi- 
bUltles. 


TAX    REFORM    PROPOSAL    ON 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
tax  reform  proposals  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  whether  or  not  to  change  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  interest  paid  on 
municipal  bonds.  Legislation  on  this 
same  subject  was  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress.  At  that  time  I  stated: 

The  financial  plight  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  America  today  is  one  of  fiscal 
poverty. 

We  are  still  faced  with  this  great  need 
to  strengthen  the  fiscal  base  at  the  local 
level.  The  tax  reform  proposal  either  to 
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limit  or  remove  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  municipal  bonds  would  hamper  capi- 
tal improvements  and  discourage  local 
initiative  and  innovation.  The  problem 
of  excessive  use  of  loopholes  by  some 
taxpayers  is  one  the  Congress  must  face 
and  act  upon  early  and  effectively,  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  so. 

I  have  received  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  council  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
expressing  opposition  to  this  proposal 
and,  I  submit  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Record : 

Resolution  bt  Council  op  Cincinnati 

Whereas,  the  Congress  o*  the  United  States 
has  under  consideration  several  proposed 
plans  which  would  remove  entirely  or  limit 
the  exempt  status  for  Pederal  income  tax 
purposes  of  interest  paid  on  bonds  issued  by 
state  and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  among  thoee  suggestions  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  are  proposals 
which  would 

(1)  include  interest  paid  on  state  and  local 
bonds  In  the  base  income  for  a  proposed  min- 
imum Income  tax, 

(2)  require  allocation  of  deductions  be- 
tween taxable  income  and  income  frcmi  inter- 
est paid  on  state  and  local  government  bonds, 

(3)  include  interest  paid  on  state  and  local 
bonds  among  Income  which  would  have  tax 
preference  limitations, 

(4)  provide  a  guaranty  subsidy  in  exchange 
for  the  surrender  of  aU  or  part  of  such  tradi- 
tional tax  exemption;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  long  been  considered  un- 
constitutional for  the  Pederal  government  to 
tax  a  state  or  local  government;  and 

Whereas,  any  of  the  foregoing  plans  or  any 
other  plan  which  would  directly  or  indirectly 
tax  Interest  paid  on  state  or  local  govern- 
ment bonds  would  be  an  impairment  of  such 
constitutional  immunity;  and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds  would  result  in  higher  interest 
rates  to  be  paid  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  their  borrowing,  pushing  the  cost 
of  money  beyond  tolerable  economic  limits 
and  in  many  cases  beyond  legal  maximum 
Interest  rates;  and 

Whereas,  any  increase  In  cost  of  borrow- 
ing is  paid  directly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
community  borrowing  or  by  the  users  of 
publicly  owned  facilities,  thus  shifting  the 
burden  of  additional  cost  directly  onto  local 
property  taxpayers,  who  would  be  unwllUng 
or  unable  to  carry  such  additional  burdens; 
and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local  bonds 
would  limit  the  market  for  such  bonds;  and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  of  the  market  In 
which  state  and  local  bonds  are  sold  would 
handlci^}  state  and  local  governments  in 
providing  funds  for  iirgently  needed  public 
improvements;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio: 

That  CouncU  by  this  resolution  expresses 
Its  opposition  to  any  plan  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  would  In  any  way 
limit  the  tax  exempt  status  of  interest  paid 
on  bonds  issued  by  state  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  Council  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  Council  send  copies  thereof 
to  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  Stetes.  the 
Senators  from  Ohio,  Representatives  from 
HamUton  County,  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  UiUted  States  Senate. 

Passed  June  18. 1969. 

Eugene  P.  Kuebler. 

JIfoyor. 

Attest: 

R.  A.  MacDonald. 

Clerfc. 


^ 
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CONORBBSMAN  HOOAN  TACKLES 
CRITICAL  INDUSTRY  LEGISLA- 
TION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or   FLOBIDA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  June 
issue  of  Contractor  News,  I  have  read  a 
timely  article  in  which  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
J.  HoGAN,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  expresses  his  views  on 
various  issues  which  will  confront  the 
Congress  in  the  months  to  come.  Because 
these  matters  are  of  concern  to  us  all, 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  message  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  and,  therefore, 
commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

U.S.    CONCBKSSMAN    HOGAN    TACKLES    CRITICAI, 

iNOusntT  Legislation 
LBWrence  J.  Hogan   (R-BCaryland)    Is  one 
~  of  ttra  few  United  States  Congressmen  who 
can  discuss  construction  Industry  problems 
with  authority. 

Before  winning  a  seat  on  Capitol  Hill  last 
year.  Hogan  was  a  familiar  figure  In  con- 
struction Industry  circles.  His  list  of  Indus- 
try clients  Included  the  National  Council  of 
Specialty  Contractors,  the  Washington  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbing  Contractors,  the  Asso- 
ciated Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc.  and  the 
Washington  Building  Congress. 

Hogan,  an  ex-FBI  agent,  also  found  time 
for  politics  In  his  busy  schedule.  After  leav- 
ing the  FBI  In  1968,  he  worked  in  varloiu 
campaigns  Including  John  F.  Kennedy's  last 
senatorial  campaign  and  Kennedy's  pre- 
conventlon  presidential  drive. 

Residing  In  a  predominantly  Democratic 
county,  Hogan  set  out  to  "even  up  the  odds" 
as  a  Republican  candidate  for  Congress.  Last 
year  he  became  the  first  Republican  In  his 
county  elected  to  any  olBce  In  16  years. 
Hogan  garnered  more  votes  than  any  candi- 
date from  either  party  had  ever  received — 
In  the  history  of  the  county. 

After  Hogan's  election.  Contractor  News' 
editor,  Pete  Cockshaw,  called  the  congress- 
man for  an  Interview.  Cockshaw,  who  had 
worked  with  Hogan  on  Industry  problems 
before  his  election,  asked  the  Maryland  law- 
maker to  speak  out  on  critical  legislative 
proposals  that  affect  construction. 

The  Cockshaw-Hogan  questlon-and-an- 
swer  Interview  follows: 

Congressman,  what  major  legislation  do 
you  think  will  be  considered  by  this  Congress 
that  directly  affects  construction? 

Common  situs  picketing  is  one  bill  under 
study.  There  may  be  some  activity  regarding 
construction  safety.  Multi-employer  certlfl- 
catlon.  bl-lateral  prtMnotion,  general  con- 
tractor certification,  retention  of  14(b)  In 
Taft-Hartley,  and  a  bld-Ustlng  bUl  may  re- 
ceive action. 

I  understand  that  upwards  of  12,000  bills 
are  introduced  each  Congress.  This  means 
that  only  a  relative  handful  can  possibly  re- 
ceive serious  consideration.  "iTiat  being  the 
case,  which  of  the  construction  industry  pro- 
posals do  you  feel  will  get  serious  con- 
sideration? 

The  two  to  watch  are  situs  picketing  and 
construction  Industry  safety.  During  his 
campaign  last  year,  the  President  called  for 
some  form  of  safety  legislation  affecting  the 
construction  industry.  Safety  U  an  emotional 
Issue.  Everyone  favors  safety  Just  as  every- 
one opposes  crime  but  we  have  to  be  careful 


that  we  don't  create  more  problems  than  we 
solve  by  calling  for  unreaUstlc  changes. 

I  plan  to  stiKly  the  proposed  safety  bUl 
recenUy  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  by 
the  Associated  General  Contractors.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  bin  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  number  of  management  groups  in  the  In- 
dustry, Including  the  Contracting  PlastM'ers' 
and  Lathers'  Intem&Uonal  Association  and 
others. 

I  don't  think  I  could  go  along  with  the 
safety  bill  which  some  labor  unions  are 
pushing.  It  Is  vague,  all  punitive  and  It  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  too  much  power  in  my 
opinion.  I  am  all  for  safety  as  everyone  U. 
But  I  won't  vote  for  a  biU  Just  because  it  Is 
labeled  a  "safety  bill."  I  want  to  make  sure  It 
Is  a  good  blU. 

I    hope    the    AGC    proposal    is    workable 
There's  no  question  about  it;   we  do  need 
safer    working    conditions    on    construction 
Jobs.  It's  a  serious  problem.  I  hope  that  we 
can  come  up  with  a  solution  in  this  Congress. 
What  about  situs  picketing? 
Situs  picketing  is  definitely  going  to  be 
an  Important  piece  of  legislation  this  year 
as  it  has  been  for  eighteen  years.  But  I  don't 
Intend   to   support   situs   picketing  In   any 
form— because  the  principle  of  situs  picket- 
ing Is  repugnant  to  me.  It  is  Just  not  right 
to  say  that  because  one  small  trade  of  say 
two   men.   walk   off   a   multl-mllUon-dollar 
project,  that  other  workers  on  other  aspects 
of  the  Job  can  walk  off  and  shut  down  the 
whole  project  untU  the  dispute  In  quertloo 
is  settled. 

How   about  multl-employn-  certification? 
Will  it  go  anywhere  this  year? 

Well,  first,  the  contractors  will  have  to 
agree  on  something.  In  the  last  Congress 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Domlnlck  at  the  request  of  the  plas- 
terers' Joe  Baker.  However,  the  various  man- 
agement groups  could  not  get  together  to 
support  the  proposal  and  it  did  not  even 
come   up  for  hearings. 

Right  now  the  various  contractor  associa- 
tions are  floundering  on  thU  proposal 
Frankly,  unless  there  is  an  unanimity  of  ex- 
pression by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
contractor  associations,  I  dont  give  multi- 
employer certification  mu<A  of  a  chance 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  multi-employer  cer- 
Uflcatlon  principle,  but  I  only  have  one  vote 
out  of  435  in  the  House.  And  I  would  have 
to  see  the  specific  piece  of  legUlatlon  before 
I  decide  how  to  vote. 

What  other  proposals  do  you  think  will  be 
of  major  importance? 

I  expect  to  see  the  building  trades  give 
bl-lateral    promotion    a    big    push    again 
They've   come   quite   close   to   getting   this 
passed  twice  now.  The  House  has  agreed  to 
it  in  the  89th  and  again  in  the  90th  Con- 
gresses. I  think  the  House  will  go  along  again 
in  this  Congress,  but  I  don't  know  where  the 
Senate  stands. 
Will  you  vote  for  bl-lateral  promotion? 
Not  In  its  present  form,  I  won't. 
Then  what  is  your  feeling  on  this? 
Frankly,  I  haven t  made  up  my  mind.  The 
idea  has  merit,  but  It  also  has  its  drawbacks 
Now  I  know  that  there  Is  hardly  ever  any 
proposal  that  doesn't  have  two  or  more  sides, 
but  this  particular  one  has  more  than  two 
sides. 

First,  look  at  the  industry  itself.  The  build- 
ing trades  support  the  suggestion.  In  fact, 
the  building  trades  are  unanimous  in  their 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  construc- 
tion contractor  associations  are  badly  di- 
vided. Here,  we  should  ask  ourselves  Just 
what  there  is  in  the  promotion  bills  that 
splits  up  management  so  badly?  if  the  in- 
dustry's  national  management  associations 
cannot  get  together,  then  mayt>e  the  blljs 
aren't  what  they  are  cracked  up  to  t>e. 
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I  know  only  two  management  association* 
that  support  bl-lateral  promotion:  the  paint- 
ers  and  the  plasterers.  The  AGC,  the  me- 
chanical aseoclaUons,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  opposed.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  this  legislation  held  In  abeyance  until 
we  come  up  with  something  fairly  accept- 
able to  all.  '  »- 

In  view  of  that  statement.  Congressman 
how  do  you  stand  on  bid  listing?  Here  Is  a 
proposal  which  has  management  split  rteht 
down  the  middle. 

I  don't  expect  to  see  the  management  as- 
sociations 100%  together  on  all  legislative 
proposaU.  Bid  listing  is  one  of  those  that 
might  not  draw  unanimity  from  manaee- 
ment.  * 

Even  so,  I  strongly  endorse  bid  listing  as 
a  requirement  on  Federal  construction  it 
has  worked  out  very  well  on  GSA  and  In- 
terior projects;  we  now  have  had  several 
years  of  experimentation.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived to  put  what  we  have  learned  Into  law 
I  co-sponsored  a  bid  listing  bill  with  Con- 
^essmen  Bob  Leggett  (D-Callfomia)  and 
Bill  Himgate  (D-Mlssouri). 

Do  you  think  that  all  or  most  of  man- 
agement could  possibly  get  together  on  this? 

Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  every 
one  of  the  q)eclalty  contracting  groups  has 
endorsed  the  bld-Ustlng  idea— although 
some  of  them  disagree  on  spedflc  details 
The  general  contractors,  for  the  most  part 
are  opposed.  ' 

The  blame  for  bid  shopping  is  not  entirely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  general  contractor 
The  subcontractor  associations  admitted 
this  in  their  testimony  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Several  subcontracting  represen- 
tatives used  the  words:  "It  takes  two  to 
tango."  There  will  probably  always  be  subs 
hungry  enough  or  stupid  enough  to  allow 
themselves  to  underbid  to  a  bid  shopper 
Just  to  get  a  Job. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  contractor  as- 
sociations get  together  with  the  subcon- 
tractor groups.  They  should  try  for  a  work- 
able solution  so  that  the  Congress  can  go 
ahead  and  pass  a  good  and  acceptable  bid 
listing  law— which  will  get  at  the  cor»  of  this 
vicious  trade  practice. 

What  would  you  call  "workable"  and 
"acceptable"? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  In  the  past  to  cover  only  the  me- 
chanical trades  in  bid  listing  legUlatlon  To 
me,  this  U  ridiculous.  If  we  are  going  to  af- 
ford protection  on  federal  projects,  then  aU 
trades  must  share  that  umbrella  of 
protection. 

Piirther,  we  can't  saddle  the  government 
with  a  mountain  of  paperwork,  so  the  various 
subcontracting  trades  have  to  realize  that, 
when  they  constitute  a  very  small  percentage 
of  a  Job,  It  Is  Just  not  feasible  to  be  covered 
imder  bid-listing  procedures. 

How  small  would  you  say  a  trade  can  b« 
to  be  covered? 

This  Is  a  tough  problem,  I  could  support 
any  level,  but  I  think  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment's listing  procedure  of  2%  is  fair. 
But  perhaps  we  should  consider  extending 
the  coverage  to  second  tier  subs  and  to  sup- 
pliers who  come  under  the  2%   guldeUnes. 

Sub-subs  and  suppliers?  Don't  you  think 
that  that  might  bring  about  opposition  from 
the  first  tier  subcontractors? 

If  It  does,  then  they  are  not  being  honest 
about  this.  They  would  then  be  giUlty  of  the 
same  thing  they  accuse  the  generals  of.  They 
can't  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  If  we 
work  out  a  means  of  protecting  sub-sub« 
and  suppUers,  then  I  should  think  that  the 
first  tier  subs  would  welcome  this. 

Mr.  Hogan,  on  behalf  of  Contractor  News, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  wish 
you  every  success  In  Congress. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  LIBRARY 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP  VIRODnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2. 1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Library  in 
Abilene,  Kans.,  has  been  an  entity  for 
some  time,  the  death  of  President  Eisen- 
hower has  intensified  the  interest  of 
scholars  in  the  full  development  of  this 
repository  of  the  papers  related  to  the 
remarkable  career  of  this  soldier  and 
President  who  served  his  country  for  so 
many  years. 

It  is  generally  known,  of  course,  that 
the  Eisenhower  Library,  as  are  other 
Presidential  libraries,  is  administered 
under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service. 

Private  funds  were  required,  however, 
for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  the 
library,  and  additional  private  funds  will 
be  needed  to  establish  fellowship  pro- 
grams for  scholars  and  other  projects  re- 
lated to  President  Elsenhower's  hope  that 
the  library  would  become  a  continuing 
center  for  historical  study  of  the  period 
during  which  he  was  active  in  public  life. 
It  has  not  been  the  Intent  of  the  trustees 
of  the  library,  however,  to  moimt  an  ag- 
gressive fundraising  campaign,  and  the 
contributions  which  have  been  made, 
large  and  small,  have  been  a  grassroots 
expression  of  the  regard  in  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  held  by  his 
countrjrmen. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recog- 
nize one  modest  and  spontaneous  effort 
which  has  been  imderway  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Pour  banking  institutions  in  Char- 
lottesville have  agreed  to  accept  contri- 
butions for  forwarding  to  the  Eisenhower 
Library  and.  in  May.  Mayor  G.  A.  Vogt, 
of  Charlottesville,  proclaimed  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Fund  Week. 

Impetus  for  the  community  effort  was 
provided  Initially  by  Lewis  Glaser.  who 
has  achieved  a  measure  of  personal  fame 
as  a  full-time  craftsman  in  the  making 
of  quill  pens. 

I  might  mention  that  it  is  fitting  that 
Charlottesville,  in  the  Seventh  Virginia 
Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  has  taken  this  com- 
munity notice  of  the  Eisenhower  Li- 
brary, because,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
Augusta  County,  also  In  the  seventh  dis- 
trict, President  Elsenhower's  mother  was 
bom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  enclose  several  newspaper 
articles,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Dally    Progress,    Charlottesville 
(Va.),  May  12, 1969] 

ErSENHOWKB  LlBRART  PUND  DrIVE  OPENS 

A  memorial  fund  drive  for  contributions 
for  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Library  In 
Abilene,  Kans.,  began  today  In  Charlottesville 
and  Albemarle. 

The  fund  In  memory  of  the  late  president 
has  been  established  at  four  banks  In  Char- 
lottesville to  be  forwarded  to  the  Elsenhower 
Library. 

Lewis  Glaser  of  CharlottesvUle  Initiated 
the  memorial  fund  drive  here  and  has  re- 
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celved  the  endorsement  of  John  E.  Wlckman, 
director  of  the  Elsenhower  Library.  Glaser 
vUlted  Elsenhower  while  he  was  president  in 
1955  and  was  given  a  knife  by  Elsenhower  to 
be  used  to  make  the  points  of  quill  pens 
which  Glaser  makes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  start  of  the 
memorial  drive.  Mayor  G.  A.  Vogt  has  de- 
clared this  week  as  "Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Memorial  Fund  Week"  In  Charlottesville. 

In  a  proclamation,  the  mayor  says : 

"Gen.  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  was  a 
great  president  and  a  great  leader  of  oxir 
nation,  and  a  man  greatly  beloved  and  ad- 
mired by  all  his  people.  We  would  seek  to 
have  a  meaningful  share  In  a  memorial  which 
will  perpetuate  his  memory  and  honor  his 
name. 

"It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
citizens  of  this  city  and  thU  community 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  feel- 
ings by  being  the  launching  point  of  a  move- 
ment which  may  want  to  be  shared  by  all 
the  people  of  this  land." 

Mayor  Vogt  called  on  all  the  citizens  of 
Charlottesville  to  participate. 

Glaser  said  the  fund  will  not  be  collected 
by  solicitation.  Contributions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  following  banks  which  will 
serve  as  trustees  for  the  fund,  Glaser  said : 

The  Virginia  National  Bank,  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Citizens  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  Montlcello  National 
Bank. 


(Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch, 

June  10,  1969] 

Myriad  Honors  for  Great  Man 

Upon  opening  the  neatly  handwritten  en- 
velope from  Northampton,  Mass.,  dated  Mav 
27,  I  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Glaser: 

David  and  I  are  so  happy  to  learn  of  your 
great  success  with  the  Elsenhower  Library. 
I  know  that  General  Elsenhower  would  have 
been  so  proud  and  glad  that  the  people  of 
Charlottesville  are  honoring  him  In  such  a 
special  way.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
devoted  work  in  this  project. 

With  deep  appreciation, 
Sincerely, 

Julie  Nixon   Elsenhower. 

Julie,  as  you  know.  Is  the  younger  of  the 
two  lovely  daughters  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  and  David  Is  their  son-in-law  who  Is 
showing  the  remarkable  qualities  of  his  Illus- 
trious grandfather. 

David's  father.  Ambassador  John  Elsen- 
hower, has  written  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Brussels: 

All  my  family  Join  me  In  sending  thanks 
to  you  for  your  work  and  diligence  In  con- 
nection with  the  Memorial  F^mds  drive  for 
the  Elsenhower  Library  In  Abilene. 

The  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Library  In  Abi- 
lene, Kan.,  was  established  to  preserve  the 
papers,  books,  and  other  historical  materials 
relating  to  former  President  Elsenhower. 
Much  of  the  material  relates  to  his  service  as 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II.  It  wa*  built  and 
equipped  through  contributions  from  many 
thousands  of  friends  and  admirers  of  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower. 

It  was  dedicated  on  May  1,  1962.  The  li- 
brary Is  part  of  the  Elsenhower  Center  which 
Includes  the  museiun.  the  family  home,  and 
the  Place  of  Meditation.  These  properties,  in- 
cluding their  contents,  were  given  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Elsenhower  Foundation 
In  1966. 

On  May  12  the  Charlottesville  Memorial 
Fund  for  contributions  to  the  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  Library  In  Abilene  began  with  a 
proclamation  by  Mayor  G.  A.  Vogt.  The  Vir- 
ginia National  Bank,  the  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co ,  the  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
and  the  Montlcello  National  Bank  agreed  to 
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act  as  trustees  for  any  contributions.  I  felt 
at  the  time  that  our  Charlottesville  and  Al- 
bemarle citizens  would  t>e  generous  in  their 
response  but  the  results  have  exceeded  my 
most  optlmisUc  expectations.  Dr.  John  W. 
Wlckman,  director  of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Library,  Informed  me  that  the  enthu- 
siasm from  the  Charlottesville  community 
Inspired  a  $5,000  contribution  from  a  well- 
known  national  foundation. 

By  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man  we  honor  oiuselves. 


HOUSE  JUDICIARY  CALLED  ON  TO 
SCHEDULE  HEARINGS  ON  CAMPUS 
DISORDER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
today  effectively  killed  any  hopes  for  re- 
porting out  legislation  from  the  commit- 
tee dealing  with  the  subject  of  campus 
disorders. 

I  beUeve  the  refusal  of  that  committee 
to  report  out  legislation  on  this  subject 
flies  in  the  face  of  a  growing  public  de- 
mand for  congressional  action.  The  dis- 
turbances that  have  taken  the  very 
foundations  of  higher  learning  In  Amer- 
ica, and  which  are  creeping  down  to  this 
Nation's  elementary  and  high  schools 
must  be  dealt  with  if  the  interests  of  law- 
abiding  students  and  the  broader  public 
Interest  are  to  be  protected. 

On  June  2,  along  with  19  colleagues  I 
introduced  H.R.  11802,  a  biU  designed  'to 
give  law-abiding  students  the  right  to  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Justice  Department 
when  they  are  denied  free  access  to  their 
schools'  facilities  by  disruptive  students. 

The  measure  also  permits  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  proceed  on  his  own  mo- 
tion without  such  a  complaint  "whenever 
he  determines  that  prosecution  by  the 
United  States  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  necessary  to  secure  substantial  jus- 
tice." The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled. 

In  view  of  the  action  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  today,  I 
am  asking  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee make  my  bill  the  subject  of  im- 
mediate hearings.  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  question  of  student  disor- 
ders be  fully  aired  and  responsible  legis- 
lation enacted  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  this  Nation's  students. 

Passage  of  my  bill,  coupled  with  the 
administration's  proposal,  calling  for  in- 
junctive relief  for  students  and  univer- 
sities which  are  threatened  with  disor- 
ders provides  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
this  increasingly  serious  problem.  Both 
proposals  have  the  virtue  of  permitting 
the  schools  and  serious-minded  students 
to  institute  legal  action  to  protect  their 
interests  when  they  are  threatened  by 
revolutionaries  whose  disruptive  activi- 
ties have  the  effect  of  denying  an  educa- 
tion. 
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IN  THE  PACE  OF  WAR  AND  DEATH. 
WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OP  LIFE 
AND  HEALTH  UNDER  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OV    CAUFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1969 

Mi.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  recently 
contributed  a  thoughtful  but  luuettling 
article  to  the  Washington  Dally  News 
concerning  the  achievements,  thus  far.  of 
the  Nlzcn  administration  in  the  critical 
area  of  medical  care.  While  conceding 
that  the  new  administration  should  be 
granted  a  fair  chance  to  come  up  with 
new  ideas  and  programs,  the  Honorable 
Hubert  Humphrey  writes  that  he  can 
only  conclude  that  the  new  admlnlstra- 
.  tloiv's.  record  in  the  health  care  area  is 
-"poge." 

The  facts  and  figures  In  the  article 
offer  a  disturbing  picture  of  the  most 
affluent  nation  in  the  world  falling  to  in- 
sure that  Its  citizens  will  have  access  to 
adeqimte.  quality  medical  care.  What  is 
worse,  as  the  article  points  out.  Is  that 
at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  moving 
ahead  to  meet  our  crucial  medical  needs. 
the  Nixon  administration  is  actually 
cutting  back  In  this  area. 

While  thousands  of  American  boys 
continue  to  die  in  Vietnam  and  billions 
of  dollars  continue  to  be  spent  on  that 
conflict,  the  President  continues  to  push 
ahead  with  efforts  to  persuade  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  ratify  an  invest- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  dis- 
puted ABM  wtapona  system. 

The  American  people  last  November 
clearly  Indicated  their  dissatisfaction 
with  a  set  of  priorities  which  puts  war 
ahead  of  people,  missiles  ahead  of  medi- 
cine, and  military  needs  ahead  of  hu- 
man needs.  Tet.  almost  8  montlis  later, 
what  really  has  changed?  With  no  end 
to  the  war  in  sight  and  a  dangerously 
provocative  weapons  system  on  the 
horizon,  it  would  appear  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  our  policies.  In  fact, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  a  substan- 
tial change — a  change  for  the  worse.  Un- 
der President  Johnson,  the  previous 
Democratic  administration  made  a 
strong  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  American  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, yoimg,  old.  black,  white,  rich,  and 
poor.  The  great  efforts  made  to  Improve 
education,  erase  poverty,  expand  health 
care,  insure  civil  rights,  and  rebuild  our 
cities  were  the  brightest  spots  on  the 
Johnson  horizon,  but  now  they  are  the 
very  areas  which  President  Nixon  seems 
to  be  willing  to  forsake  in  favor  of  the 
unfortimate,  less  constructive  wars  and 
weapons  policies  which  are  causing  this 
Nation  90  much  anguish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear  outline  of  Re- 
publican policies  is  not  yet  evident,  but 
some  writing  is  on  the  wall  and  I  do  not 
think  it  augurs  well  for  the  domestic 
and  human  needs  of  our  society  as  we 
Miter  the  critical  1970's.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  picture  will  change  but,  in  the 
meantime,  I  intend  to  continue  observing 
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the  new  administration's  decisions  and 
directions  and  noting  the  opinions  of 
such  outstanding  Americans  as  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey.  The 
former  Vice  President's  article  follows: 
It's  Tna  rom  a  Pook  Rkpobt  Cabd  on  Nixon 

ADBCnnBTSATION 

(By  Hubert  Humphrey) 
Since  January,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
loyal  opposition.  I  have  tried  to  put  forth  my 
Ideas  In  as  positive  and  constructlTe  a  way  as 
possible.  Like  most  Americans,  I  think  the 
new  administration  deserves  a  chance  to  oome 
up  with  new  programs  and  put  Its  stamp  on 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  now  may 
be  (traded  In  two  areas : 

Improvement  of  the  quality  of  education. 
Improvement  and  availability  of  quality 
medical  care. 

In  both  areas,  I  believe  the  Nlzon  admin- 
istration deserves  a  grade  of  "poor."  The 
Nixon  formxila  in  both  education  and  health 
has  been  to  drift,  to  cut  expenditures,  to  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  dUncvUt  problems  that 
we  face. 

Let  us  look  this  week  at  the  health  and 
medical  care  record  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. The  question  should  be  asked;  who 
has  been  speaking  foi  the  public  Interest  In 
the  field  of  health  and  medical  care? 

The  answer  Is :  nobody. 

For  five  months,  with  medical  costs  soar- 
ing, the  Nixon  administration  has  had  no  top 
health  official  to  represent  the  public  Interest. 

For  five  months,  with  growing  evidence  of 
abiues  by  physicians,  dentists,  and  druggists 
in  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare  program.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Robert  H.  Pinch  had  battled  with  Senate  Re- 
publican Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  over  who 
should  fill  the  Important  poet  of  assistant 
secretary  of  health  and  scientific  affairs. 

Back  in  January.  Secretary  Finch  said  he 
wanted  Dr.  John  Knowlee,  director  of  Massa- 
chusetts Oeneral  Hospital,  as  his  assistant 
secretary.  Back  In  January,  the  young,  ener- 
getic Dr.  Knowles  said  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  Job,  and  he  attracted  widespread  sup- 
port from  groups  such  as  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  American  Nxirses  As- 
sociation. 

The  opposition  to  Dr.  Knowles  has  been 
some  conservative  wing  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — some  of  the  same  doc- 
tors who  fought  Medicare  for  so  many  years. 

By  threatening  to  fight  the  Knowles  nom- 
ination on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Dlrksen 
was  able  to  hold  up  the  appointment  for  five 
months,  thereby  creating  a  serious  leader- 
ship vacuum  at  HEW. 

Former  HEW  Secretary  WUbur  J.  Cohen 
has  called  the  delay  "a  calamity"  for  HEW 
and  the  nation.  He  is  right. 

At  stake  Is  the  $10  billion  a  year  federal 
investment  in  health  and  medical  care. 

At  stake  Is  the  $50  billion  a  year  we  pay 
for  medical  care,  an  average  of  over  $200 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

At  stake  Is  the  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  many  health  and  medical  care 
efforts  scattered  thruout  HEW  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies. 

Where  do  we  stand  on  health  and  medical 
care  in  this  country? 

Despite  the  miracles  of  science  and  the 
drama  of  heart  transplants,  many  of  our  30 
million  poor  do  not  receive  minimum  medi- 
cal care. 

The  United  States  ranks  15th  in  the  world 
in  Infant  mortality.  For  our  nonwhlte  babies, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  Is  almost  twice 
that  of  white  babies.  If  we  could  bring  our 
rate  in  line  with  that  of  Sweden,  we  would 
save  the  lives  of  50,000  babies  a  year. 

In  20  countries,  men  live  longer  than  they 
do  here.  In  11  countries,  women  live  longer. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  provide  top  quality  health  and  med- 
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leal  oare.  The  problem  is  one  of  planning, 
leadership,  coordination,  and  commitment. 
We  know  we  need  more  physlclana  and 
nurses.  For  many  people,  no  family  doctor 
Is  available,  and  for  others  the  shortages  of 
doctors  has  caused  a  sharp  rise  in  their 
medical  care  bills.  While  we  are  graduating 
8,000  doctors  a  year,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
graduating  35,000  a  year. 

We  know  neighborhood  health  centers  can 
reduce  hospital  use  by  as  much  as  80  per  cent 
by  preventing  serious  lUnees.  The  cooperative 
relatlonsblp  of  physicians,  nurses,  dentlEts. 
and  social  workers  at  these  neighborhood 
centers  can  be  America's  first  big  step  to- 
ward providing  equal  health  opportunity  to 
every  citizen. 

We  know  there  are  less  costly  alternatives 
to  hospital  care  such  as  outpatient  care. 
home  health  services,  extended  care  facilities, 
and  nursing  homes. 

We  know  the  qiMllty  of  health  oare  tn 
many  rural  areas  is  becoming  a  critical  prob- 
lem. Enlightened  doct<M^.  such  as  those  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  are  ex- 
perimenting In  providing  health  care  to  rural 
areas. 

We  know  mental  patients  respond  better 
If  treated  in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters rather  than  being  put  away  In  state 
mental  hospitals.  We  have  330  of  these  cen- 
ters now,  and  in  the  past  eight  years,  they 
have  helped  reduce  the  number  of  patients 
in  state  mental  hospitals  from  536,000  to 
426.000. 

We  know  prepayment  programs  can  help 
reduce  hospital  use  by  encouraging  people 
to  take  advantage  of  preventive  and  diagnos- 
tic health  servioee.  Yet  30  million  Americans 
have  no  health  insurance  at  all,  and  two- 
thirds  of  our  personal  health  costs  are  not 
covered  by  Insurance. 

We  know  many  children  are  permanently 
damaged  by  inadequate  prenatal  and  infant 
care. 

We  know  we  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
the  disorganization  and  fragmentation  of 
our  health  services.  Better  planning  and  use 
of  biomedical  communications  networks  can 
help  end  expensive  duplication  and  provide 
better  medical  care  at  lower  cost. 

Federal  leadership  Is  needed.  The  Federal 
Govenmient  mtist  play  a  much  needed  sup- 
portive role.  I  do  not  advocate  federal  con- 
trol, or  federal  Interference  In  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  or  in  the  setting  of  fees. 

What  kind  of  leadership  are  we  getting? 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  $300  million 
in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  cuts  which  will 
lower  mental  health  care  and  nursing  home 
benefits.  He  advocates  a  $100  million  cut  in 
Hill-Biuton  grants  for  hospital  construction. 
He  Is  not  expanding  neighborhood  health 
center  or  medical  education  programs. 

And  worst  of  all,  for  five  months  the  Re- 
publican administration  will  not  take  the 
lead.  It  is  up  to  the  Democratic  majority  In 
Congress  to  take  over  the  leadership  respon- 
sibUlty  of  helping  to  provide  better  health 
care  to  every  American. 

The  sick,  the  elderly,  the  babies — every 
American — deserve  better  treatment  than 
they  are  getting. 
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THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  Nrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  and  join  with  my  colleague 
Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs  from  In- 
diana and  those  others  who  have  stood 
up  this  morning  to  draw  our  attention 


to  an  InJUBttoe  taking  plaee  on  thia  HiU 
for  which  the  Congnn  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible. It  is  outrageous  that  the  food 
service  employees  working  in  the  cafe- 
terias which  we  use  everyday  are  being 
thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  organize  by 
the  firing  of  Wendell  Qulnn,  leader  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  Employees'  Association, 
yesterday,  the  workers.  In  support  of 
their  leadership  gathered  on  the  Capitol 
steps  to  protest  the  firing  of  Mr.  Qultm. 
The  workers  In  private  Industry  of 
this  country  have  been  given  the  right  to 
collectively  bargain.  Many  Federal  em- 
ployees have  similarly  organized  and  are 
accorded  that  right.  Only  those  least 
able  to  demonstrate  muscle  are  Intimi- 
dated when  they  try  to  exercise  that 
right.  We  cannot  take  the  position  that 
someone  else  is  responsible.  In  this  case. 
the  buck  stops  here. 


CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY.  EDITOR  AND 
GENTLEMAN.  RETIRES  FROM  THE 
8PRINGPIELD  DAILY  NEWS, 
WHICH  HIS  FAMILY  POUNDED  IN 
1880 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  J. 
Bellamy,  one  of  the  most  witty  and  per- 
ceptive newspaper  editors  I  have  ever 
known,  and  the  descendant  of  a  distin- 
guished family  In  American  Journalism, 
has  retired  from  the  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Dally  News,  which  his  father 
and  uncle  founded  89  years  ago  for  the 
benefit  and  enlightenment  of  the  com- 
mon man  and  Immigrant  class  then  com- 
ing to  our  great  country. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  first  service  to  the  news- 
paper was  in  1893  when  he  broke  gnnmd 
for  the  new  Springfield-  Dally  News 
building  at  Dwlght  and  Worthlngton 
Streets  in  Springfield. 

His  father,  Charles  J.  Bellamy,  Sr., 
was  cofounder  of  the  Dally  News  with 
his  brother,  Edward,  who  later  left  the 
newspaper  to  write  his  famous  "Looking 
Backward,"  one  of  the  most  Influential 
books  ever  written. 

Mr.  Bellamy  succeeded  his  father  as 
editor  and  publisher  upon  his  graduation 
from  Yale  University  in  1913,  and  2  years 
later,  in  1915,  sold  the  majority  Interest 
in  the  Dally  News  to  Sherman  H.  Bowles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  has  always 
remained  young  In  heart  and  mind  and 
spirit,  a  healthful  and  long  life  in  re- 
tirement. He  has  always  been  a  great 
gentleman  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
I  include  an.  editorial  on  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
a  news  story,  published  in  the  Dally  News 
on  June  28  and  June  30,  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Record: 

Chaklxs  Bkllamt,  a  Gentleican 

Charles  Bellamy,  father  and  son,  served 
The  DaUy  News  for  aU  but  18  of  our  89 
years. 

The  father  founded  the  newspaper  and 
was  its  editor  and  publisher  for  31  years.  The 
son  served  as  an  officer  of  the  publishing 
company  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  de- 
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partmaat  for  37  yean  unUl  his  retirement 
Saturday. 

Charles  Bellamy  Jr.  has  been  more  than 
our  newspaper's  link  with  its  origins,  and 
more  than  our  "old  families'  editor"  as  be 
allowed  us  to  call  him. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bellamy  always  made  friends 
with  the  youngest  members  of  our  staff.  He 
has  the  appeal  of  the  msster  raconteur.  Also, 
some  older  writers  here  have  noticed  that 
only  the  young  could  engage  Mr.  Bellamy  in 
repartee  and  rely  blissfully  on  his  mercy. 

However,  these  are  but  the  superficial  rea- 
sons for  his  rapport  with  the  young.  He  has 
always  been  more  Interested  In  tomorrow 
than  in  yesterday,  and  has  been  optimistic 
that  change  will  lead  to  Improvement. 

Indeed,  It  is  not  what  is  old  about  Mr. 
Bellamy,  but  what  is  young  about  him.  that 
we  shall  miss. 

When  he  founded  this  newspaper,  Charles 
Bellamy  Sr.  said  that  he  Intended  it  to  be 
a  gentleman.  He  raised  his  son  the  same  way. 

Charles  Bellamy  REmtEs  Fbom  Dau-y  News 
Stait 

Charles  J.  Bellamy,  78,  retired  today  after 
37  years  on  the  staff  of  The  Daily  News,  which 
his  father  and  uncle  founded  89  years  ago. 

Bellamy's  first  service  to  the  newspaper 
was  In  1893  when  he  broke  ground  for  The 
Dally  News  building  at  Dwlght  and  Worth- 
lngton Streets  where  the  Telephone  Build- 
ing now  stands.  Last  year,  he  broke  ground 
for  The  Springfield  Newspapers  Building 
now  nearlng  completion  at  Main  and  Cypress 
Streets. 

His  father,  Charlea  J.  Bellamy,  Sr.,  was 
cofounder  of  The  Daily  News  with  his 
brother,  Edward,  who  left  the  newspaper  to 
write  "Looking  Backward,"  one  of  the  most 
influential  books  ever  written. 

Charles  Bellamy,  Sr.,  remained  as  editor 
and  publisher  until  his  death  In  1911.  His 
son  and  namesake  became  publisher  in  1913, 
the  year  of  his  graduation  from  Tale,  and 
sold  the  majority  interest  to  Sherman  H. 
Bowles  in  1916. 

After  World  War  I,  in  which  Bellamy  served 
as  an  Army  captain,  he  became  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  The  Dally  News  where 
he  remained  until  1928,  when  he  entered  the 
brokerage  business.  He  returned  to  The  Dally 
News  editorial  department  in  1941  and  re- 
mained imtll  today. 

Bellamy  has  served  in  several  community 
positions,  including  campaign  chairman 
and  president  of  Springfield  Community 
Chest,  trustee  *and  president  of  City  Library 
Association,  president  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Council  and  a  member  of  the  Police 
Commission.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Colony 
Club. 

Bellamy,  who  has  lived  at  Kimball  Towers 
since  the  Colony  Club's  Wesson  Mansion 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  will  now  make  his  home 
with  bis  daughter.  Mrs.  Jo  Bellamy  Shuart, 
and  family  in  East  Longmeadow. 


CAPITOL  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  a  number  of  other  Members 
of  this  body  are  refusing  to  remain  silent 
on  the  serious  matter  of  employee  rela- 
tions In  the  Congress.  Situations  have 
now  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  none 
of  us  can  afford  to  Ignore  them  any 
longer.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
now  fired  an  employee  who  would  dare 
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attempt  to  ralae  for  dlacussion  the  sub- 
ject of  adequate  wa^aes  and  working  con- 
ditions for  restauDtot  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  an  accident 
that  these  employees  who  are  In  a  very 
weak  bargaining  position  are  now  being 
Intimidated  by  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Architect  which  would  be  repugnant 
by  any  normal  labor  relations  standards, 
but  is  nothing  less  than  scandalous  when 
it  occurs  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress  over 
minimal  adjustments  in  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

I  think  the  question  raised  here  is 
basic.  In  my  opinion  everyone  who  works 
on  the  Hill  ought  to  be  able  to  join  any 
union  or  association  of  his  or  her  choice. 
This  is  too  fundamental  a  principle  for 
anyone  to  surrender  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Congress. 


HAZARDOUS  TOYS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  joys  of  life  is 
giving  a  small  child  a  toy,  but  today  it 
is  all  too  possible  that  such  a  gift  can 
bring  death  or  serious  injury,  instead 
of  happiness. 

Recent  hearings  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  vividly  illus- 
trated the  dangers  of  many  common 
toys,  given  to  children  in  Innocence,  con- 
cealing their  hidden  hazards  under 
bright  colorings. 

The  dangers  vary.  Some  toys  contain 
spikes  underneath  an  easily  destroyed 
covering;  other  toys  bum  easily:  still 
others  are  explosive  or  sharply  pointed. 
Even  toys  designed  for  cribs  often  can 
strangle  or  smother  a  tiny  baby. 

Many  of  these  hazards  were  described 
recently  by  Mrs.  Joanne  Lopez  in  a  series 
of  articles  published  In  the  San  Jose 
News  from  June  15  through  Jime  20, 
1969.  Mrs.  Lopez,  a  reporter  for  the 
Mercury-News,  discovered  some  of  these 
hazardous  toys  on  sale  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  Her  warnings  to  parents 
were  timely  and  much  needed.  The  read- 
ership response  was  immediate  and  par- 
ents added  to  the  list  of  dangerous  toys 
with  their  discoveries  in  their  own 
homes.  I  would  like  to  share  Mrs.  Lopez' 
series  of  articles  with  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  safety  of  children  and  I  in- 
clude the  series  of  stories  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  hazards  are  real.  Examples  crop 
up  every  day.  Childr«i  are  being  injured 
and  even  killed  by  these  toys.  Therefore, 
today  I  am  Joining  other  Congressmen 
and  Senators  in  introducing  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1969. 

The  bill  closes  existing  gaps  in  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  and 
protects  children  from  toys  and  other 
articles  for  their  use  which  are  hazard- 
ous due  to  the  presence  of  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards. 

My  action  today  Is  a  direct  result  of 
the  stories  written  by  Mrs.  Lopez,  and 
published  in  the  San  Jose  News,  and  I 
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wlah  to  thank  her  and  her  newspaper 
for  bringing  thla  problem  to  my  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  Its  thou- 
sands of  readers.  The  series  of  articles 
follow: 

VmAWT    Tots — Etxn    thk    Doix    You    But 

COULO   Bk   IXTHAI. 

(By  Joanne  Lepra) 
A  few  moments  after  giving  her  le-montb- 
old  child  a  new  doll,  a  young  mother  in 
Lexington.  Mass..  returned  to  And  that  the 
child  had  removed  the  legs,  exposing  three- 
Inch  spikes  which  the  mother  described  as 
"lethal  weapons." 

In  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  13-month-old  boy 
hanged  himself  from  the  string  of  a  musical 
toy  designed  "to  entertain  infants  In  their 
-  cribs." 

Eleven  PhUadelphla.  Pa.,  children  had  to 
have  small  one-inch  plastic  darts  removed 
from  their  lungs  when  they  Inhaled  them 
instead  of  blowing  them  out  of  a  small  plas- 
tic blowgun. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  many  case 
hUtorles  taken  from  the  niee  of  the  National 
Commmlssion  on  Product  Safety,  a  seven- 
member  team  that  is  seeking  passage  of  a  Toy 
-  «^«l  ^*^  "**'  would  give  the  %cretary  of 
HeWlh,  Education  and  Welfare  the  power  to 
oan  lethal  toys  and  Infants'  furniture  from 
the  market. 

It  is  Ironic  that  despite  the  large  number 
Of  federal  agencies  involved  In  consumer 
protection,  there  presently  exists  no  single 
agency  to  which  consumers  can  direct  com- 
plaints. 

Furthermore,  there  presently  exists  no  set 
of  uniform  safety  standards  with  which  to 
screen  and  govern  toys  manufactured  In  the 
United  States. 

THE    CASB    OF    TH«    LETHAL    CMB 

A  tragic  example  of  the  need  for  imme- 

2^ili***^*"°°  ^  *^*  "^^^  °'  the  Rev.  John 
K.  Dryer,  pastor  of  Convenant  Presbyterian 
Church  m  Wellsvllle.  Ohio,  and  the  father  of 
a  crib  death  victim. 

fi«**  *Kf,^**f  5  °°*  y*"  *°<J  1"^  days,  his 
v^nJ^i^.A?*''^^  ^"^^^  entangled  in  a 
dwth  ''"  *°**  ^^  strangled  to 

According  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dryer,  the  tragedy 
was  attributable  to  a  long  metal  htoS^ 
constructed  that  the  more  his  taf^t^son 
med  to  puU  away,  the  tighter  it  clamped 
hta^  throat  between  the  Ud  and  side  of  ^ 

m.^^^  were  made  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  crib  manufacturer  testify 
but  written  and  telephoned  invitations  to 
t^^  **Ji!  summarily  rejected  with  the 
noution    that    "We    will    not    be    able    to 

.J^?  ^™'  *^**'^  continues  to  market  the 
t^«-  ^  Tt°^  *^*  '*'^*  ^  th«  tofant  furni- 
ture industry,  with  Showrooms  in  Chicago 

iTd  S^:  ""'^  ^"'•^  ^"^- «-  ^-c^o 

in^^  °°f  P*°^''  ''°«*°-  ironically  set  forth 
hJui,       "H^f'  ^-   '■^^•=*  ^»^2.  Your  baby-s 
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0*1  examiner  of  Dade  County.  FU.,  told  the 
conunlssion    that   only    three   and    one-half 
weeks  before  the  death  of  Johnny  Dryer,  the 
nine-month-old  son  of  a  Coral  Oables,  Fla 
policeman  died  in  an  identical  manner. 

Blackboume  further  testified  before  the 
commission  on  the  mis-design  of  certain 
slatted  cribs  and  playpens — the  "Kiddy 
Koop"  is  not  a  slatted  crib. 

He  Informed  the  commission  that  in  a 
period  of  12  years;  11  infants  in  the  Miami 
area  had  died  of  strangulation  accidents 
Projected  nationally,  the  Miami  statistics 
would  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  200 
such  crib  deaths  a  year. 

IHONICALLY    THZRE's   NO    STANDARD 

According  to  Larry  A.  Schott.  chief  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety's  in- 
vestigations unit,  officials  in  Los  Angeles  esti- 
mated that  15  to  20  of  the  260  deaths  each 
l^  ?'i*  ^  '^^  strangulation  could  be  at- 
tributed to  "mechanical  compression  of  in- 
fants. 

Schott  described  for  the  commission  how 
crtbs  can  be  dangerous  if  the  slats  are  too 
wide  apart.  His  analysU  indicated  that  where 
slats  are  three  and  one-half  inches  or  more 
h-f^  an  infant  can  get  his  head  entangled 
?r^  hlSi^f.""  "'"'  '''*°«'«  '•^"'^  t'y'^B  to 

T,r^^»?*"''.'-.**°  5'°"  ^**  '*  ironic  that  there 
^t^^rJ.^"^^  ""^  industry  or  government 
standard  to  govern  this  and  other  such  cru- 
cial  factors  of  design? 
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quadM  m  th«  protection  of  chUdren  against 
death  and  injury  from  haMrdoua  toya  and 
other  articles  intended  lor  use  by  children. 

PSOTBCnON    FOB    OUR    CHILDREN 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  seven- 
member  commission  is  recommending  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  the  Child  Protection  Act 
of  1906  to  Include  protection  against  hazards 
not  now  subject  to  regulation. 

Specifically  the  commission  is  seeking  en- 
actment  of  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1969 
which  would  allow  for  protection  against 
electrical,  mechanical  and  thermal  hazards 
The  act  would  amend  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  of  June  1967  which  was 
limited  primarily  to  toxic,  extremely  fiamma- 
ble  and  corrosive  substances. 

Since  the  commission's  first  public  hearlne 
last  October  in  New  York,  its  fact-finding 
efforts  have  produced  some  shocking 
statistics.  ^ 

Of  the  nearly  56  million  children  under 
15  years  of  age  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  15,000  die  each  year  from  accidenu 
at  a  rate  of  28  per  100.000  population  This 
figure  is  higher  than  the  deaths  from  can- 
cer.  contagious  diseases,  heart  diseases  and 
gastroenteritis  combined. 

Another  17  million  children  annually  are 
Injured  severely  enough  to  restrict  normal 
activity  or  require  medical  attention— at  a 
rate  of  300  per  1000  population. 


THE    FIRM    EXPRESSra    SYMPATHY 

mi^.^^^"  ^  ^^*'"  e'HJlalned  to  the  com- 
mission  how.  upon  the  death  of  his  son  he 
pleaded  With  the  manufacturer  either  to 
make  the  crib  safe  or  stop  selling  it. 
The  firm  expressed  "sympathy." 
In  frustration  and  grief,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drver 
subsequently  instituted  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages and  finally  settled  out  of  court  for  $16.- 

He  sorrowfully  told  the  commission  how 
dismaying  this  kind  of  "compensation"  waT 
and  urged  adoption  of  federal  safety  stand- 

VJ^IIT:^^  '*r  ''''"'''  "^^^^  P^'^'nt  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  tragedy. 

Dr.  Brian  D.  Blackbourne.'assUtant  medl- 


Unsafe  Toys-Many  on  the  Market  Can 

Maim— And  Even  Kill 

(By  Joanne  Lopez) 

h„*?Sf  ,h"^*  !^^  ''**  **  «>'«'«<1  ^th  dust, 
but  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands         " 

If  Eugene  Field  were  alive  and  well  and 
living  in  the  20th  Century,  as  the  saymj 
goes  he  might  weU  feel  compelletiT to  revlsf 
Uiat  first  stanza  of  his  poignant  "Uttle  Boy 

An^J>,".*"*  *,7  '^°^  *^**  remains  around  long 

Uk^/rt^^^'r^L^""*  *^"*  '^^y"'  '^'e  than 
likely  does  not  "sturdy  and  staunch"  stand 

r...^Tn^-  *?  "y*  "'■  *^°  18  missing,  an  ear 
'^«";^'*  sometimes,  a  leg  or  tliree. 
Toys    today    oome    complete    with    timed 
obsolescence,  as  do  most  all  consumer  goods 
^t  ^k"!'''..*'^  "*""  educated  to  accept  the 

tots  that  can  maim  and  kill 
American  parents,  however,  should  be  an- 
palled    that   they   are.   albeit   unkx^WTngly 
accepting  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 

and  f^  °°  *^*'  "*'''*'*  ^^^  that  can  malm, 
and.  in  some  cases  kill. 

For  instance: 
spiLw*"^  '**"*  "^^^  **^^'  '*'^  inflexible 

A  stuffed  rabbit  whose  ears  are  fitted  on 
sharp  wire. 

a  Lt?^l^^^  ^'^'  ^'"^^  ''  attached  with 
a  straight  pin. 

A  "toy"  oven  that  heats  up  to  600  degrees 
Party  balloon  whisUes  that  can  be  inhaled 
"Magic"  candles  that  reignlte  after  being 
blown  out.  ° 

The  aforementioned  "toys"  were  among 
the  ten  potentially  lethal  playthings  pre- 
sented by  r^.  Arnold  B.  Elklnd.  chaii^S  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safetv 
during  a  recent  U.S.  Senate  consumer  sub- 
committee  hearing  on  the  proposed  Toy 
Safety  Act  that  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  the  power  to 
ban  such  lethal  toys  from  the  market. 

The  NaUonal  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  which  was  established  in  the  90th 
Congress,  was  directed  to  develop  means  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  unrea- 
sonable hazards  in  products  commonly  used 
in  and  around  the  home  today. 

In  carrying  out  Its  primary  Job,  the  com- 
mission became  acutely  aware  of  grave  inade- 


can  we  educate  for  safety? 
Questioned  about  the  moet  urgent  need  in 
accident  prevention.  Dr.  Allan  B.  Coleman 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accident 
Prevention  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  stated,  "It  U  probablv  not 
education.''  j       "i. 

Dr.  Coleman,  who  testified  at  the  commis- 
sion's New  York  hearing,  admitted  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  getting  somewhat  dls- 
enchanted  with  the  idea  that  one  can  educate 
for  safety. 

"Education  is  us«ful"  he  maintained.  "But 
as  I  have  written  In  the  past,  the  person  who 
pays  the  moet  heed  to  educated  effort  doesn't 
need  it  and  didn't  need  it  in  the  first  place 
The  biggest  need  is  probably  engineering 
for  safety,  built-in  safety,  fail-safe  jwoducts 
and  fall-safe  designs." 

Morris  Kaplan,  for  the  past  22  years  tech- 
nical director  for  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion that  publishes  Consumer  Reports,  al- 
most echoes  Dr.  Coleman's  opinion. 

In  a  statement  before  the  conamlsslon, 
Kaplan  pointed  out  that  toys  are  different 
from  any  other  product  on  the  market  In 
several  significant  ways. 

"They  (toys)  are  usually  bought  FOR  the 
user,  not  BY  the  user."  Kaplan  stated,  "and 
the  user  usually  can't  read  instructions  aad 
cautions." 

Therefore,  he  contended,  the  education  of 
the  consumer  of  the  toys,  the  child,  presents 
a  serious  problem. 

"A  toy  manufacturer  can't  educate  the 
child  In  the  safe  use  of  a  toy;  he  must  educate 
the  purchaser.  That's  hard  enough  if  it's  a 
parent."  maintained  Kaplan,  "but  If  it's  a 
doting  grandparent  who  has  long  forgotten 
the  many  ways  a  child  can  Interact  with  a 
toy  it's  doubly  difficult." 

Kaplan  further  emphasized  the  unique- 
ness of  toys  from  the  point  of  view  of 
product  safety  in  this  manner:  "Toys  are 
not  necessities  of  life  but  embellishments  of 
it.  so  that  the  argument  that  can  be  made 
about  trading  off  some  safety  risk  against 
some  vital  human  need  cannot  be  made  for 
toys  as  it  has  been  for  other  consumer 
products." 

He  concluded  that  in  designing  a  toy  the 
manufacturer  has  a  responsibility  (even  be- 
yond that  of  the  manufacturer  of  a  product 
bought  and  used  by  an  adult)  to  choose  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  construction  that  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  education  on  the  part 
of  the  user  to  make  it  safe. 


"IdeaUy."  Kaplan  opined,  "it  (a  toy) 
should  be  child-proof — that  Is,  no  Imagina- 
ble use  or  abuse  by  a  child  should  make  It 
unsafe.  And  anyone  who  has  children  can 
appreciate  what  a  task  that  1st" 

BABT  RATTLES 

Last  Thursday  evening  on  the  way  home 
from  work,  this  reporter  stopped  at  her 
neighborhood  supermarket  to  pick  up  a  few 
items,  one  of  which  happened  to  be  baby 
food.  Right  next  to  the  baby  food  display, 
she  spotted  a  number  of  baby  rattles  that 
resembled  ones  ordered  off  the  market  on 
May  6  In  New  York  by  Bess  Myerson  Grant, 
consumer  affairs  commissioner.  This  report- 
er purchased  the  rattle,  brought  It  home 
and  discovered  Inside:  Eight  sharp  infiexible 
metal  prongs  protruding  from  a  disc  inside 
the  handle.  Intact,  the  prongs  are  sur- 
rounded only  by  a  thin  cardboard  and 
plastic  cylinder  decorated  with  various  ani- 
mals. Made  in  Japan  and  distributed  by  Re- 
liance Products  Corp.  In  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
this  particular  rattle  sells  for  the  discount 
price  of  48  cents.  Ironically,  it  Includes  a 
guarantee:  "This  toy  is  made  of  the  purest 
materials  and  unconditionally  guaranteed 
to  be  completely  safe."  This  reporter  would 
Uke  to  point  out  that  the  rattles  were  not 
on  display  Monday  of  last  week,  thus  in- 
dicating that  they  are  part  of  a  recent  ship- 
ment. 

Unreported  Inctdents  Create  Distorted 
View  of  Injuries 
(By  Joanne  Lopez) 

Luckily,  a  young  couple  in  Flushing.  Mich., 
heard  the  choking  and  crying  of  their  six- 
month-old  son  in  time  to  rescue  him  when 
he  managed  to  twist  the  long  cord  of  his 
toy  telephone — the  telephone  had  been  ad- 
vertised as  a  "crib"  toy — around  his  neck. 

In  Downey,  Calif.,  a  mother  discovered. 
whUe  attempting  to  replace  loosened  orna- 
ments, that  the  bow  on  her  child's  doll  was 
secured  by  an  Inch-long  spike  with  a  handle 
that  made  It  easily  removable. 

A  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mother  was  horrified 
to  discover  that  after  a  few  minutes  play 
with  a  new  musical  rattle,  her  baby  had  re- 
moved the  plastic  and  cardboard  top  from 
the  handle  and  uncovered  seven  spikes,  rang- 
ing from  one  and  one-half  to  three  inches  in 
length. 

These  additional  case  histories  from  the 
flies  of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  point  up  the  fact  that  many  parents 
have  not  been  educated  to  realize  the 
dangerous  potential  of  the  toys  they  buy. 

When  their  child  Innocently  injures  him- 
self, they  tend  to  blame  their  own  inatten- 
tion, or  accept  the  accident  fatalistically, 
rather  than  look  to  the  manufacturer's  negli- 
gence as  the  true  sotirce  of  Injury. 

A    DISTORTED    VIEW    OF    INJURIES 

Testifying  before  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety,  Boston  attorney  Edward 
M.  Swartz  produced  an  armload  of  toys  pur- 
chased during  a  half-hour  shopping  trip 
through  Boston. 

He  proceeded  to  pull  the  suction  tips  from 
an  assortment  of  "toy"  arrows;  then,  with 
the  accompanying  bow,  fired  the  arrows 
through  two  thicknesses  of  corrugated  card- 
board. 

He  also  showed  the  commission  a  doll's 
hair-ribbon  attached  with  dangerous  pro- 
truding pins,  sharp  metal  fins  on  a  toy  rocket, 
and  a  number  of  other  potentially  lethal 
"toys." 

IronlcaUy,  Swartz  stated:  "The  nimiber  of 
reported  decisions  which  Involve  injuries 
caused  by  defective  toys  is  surprlsinslv 
smaU."  ^  ' 

Most  likely,  many  cases  never  even  get  into 
court;  then  too,  a  number  of  injuries  are  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  litigation.  Cost 
alone,  in  some  cases,  makes  lawsuits 
prohibitive. 
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Law  professor  F.  Reed  Dlckerson  of 
Indiana  University  cited  for  the  commission 
one  case  that  would  require  (10,000  lust  to  go 
to  trial. 

The  result  is  a  rather  distorted  view  of  the 
number  of  children's  Injuries  caused  by  toys. 

the   cases   of   the    red    HERRING 

Swartz.  who  prepared  a  report  on  unsafe 
toys  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  terms 
a  "red  herring"  the  case  involving  a  mother 
who  purchased  a  plastic  "Blo-Yr-Top"  for  her 
13-year-old  daughter.  The  store  clerk  specifi- 
cally told  her  the  top  was  safe. 

The  mother  put  it  in  a  paper  bag  under- 
neath many  groceries,  and  when  the  daughter 
spun  the  top  for  the  first  time,  it  exploded 
and  shattered,  cutting  her  nose  and  eye. 

The  child  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye. 

The  mother,  however,  was  denied  recovery 
because  the  retailer— action  was  against  the 
retailer  only— without  calling  any  witnesses 
successfully  contended  that  the  mother  failed 
to  prove  the  top  was  not  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  it  was  purchased  and  that  it 
was  not  damaged  by  being  carried  home 
under  the  groceries. 

AN    IRONIC    decision 

The  final  case  Swartz  presented  in  his 
report  involved  that  of  a  14-year-old  student 
who  made  a  whip  from  a  rolled  bed  sheet 
bounded  with  pieces  of  wire. 

The  boy  gave  the  "whip"  to  a  teenage 
friend  to  use,  and  as  the  second  boy  waS'using 
it  a  piece  of  wire  fiew  off  and  struck  Kim  in 
the  eye.  The  injured  lad  brought  suit  on 
negligence  against  the  boy  who  made  the 
whip. 

Recovery  for  the  injured  lad  was  sustained. 

The  court  held  that  the  boy  who  made  the 
whip  was  In  the  same  position  as  one  who 
manufactures  or  owns  an  instrument  he 
knows  to  be  dangerous. 

If  he  disposes  of  this  dangerous  instrument 
in  a  way  which  he  ought  to  foresee  as  causing 
harm  to  a  third  person,  he  owes  a  legal  duty 
to  such  third  person  to  prevent  injury  to  him. 

"In  effect,"  marvels  Swartz,  "this  case  holds 
a  private  individual  who  makes  a  dangerous 
toy  from  homemade  materials  to  the  same 
standards  of  due  care  imposed  on  commercial 
manufacturers." 

Ironic? 

Tot   Safety — Should  They  Be  Safe  Only 

If  Used  as  Intended? 

(By  Joanne  Lopez) 

In  1967.  Congj-ess  recognized  a  new  human 
"right" — the  right  of  the  consumer  "to  be 
protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  bodily 
harm  from  products  purchased  on  the  open 
market  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family." 

William  G.  Cole  of  Shelbourne  Falls,  Mass.. 
Is  one  consumer  who  Justly  feels  he  has  been 
denied  this  new  human  "right." 

His  nine-year-old  son.  Ronald,  was  blinded 
when  an  exploding  cap  device — it  was  ad- 
vertised as  "harmless"— hurtled  a  feathered 
projectile  Into  his  eye. 

Immediatley  following  the  accident,  the 
elder  Cole  went  to  the  retailer  from  whom 
the  toy  had  been  purchased  and  asked  that 
it  be  taken  off  the  shelves. 

Checking  at  a  later  date,  the  distraught 
father  found  that  the  item  was  still  being 
sold. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  decided  to  Investigate  the  incident 
and  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Cornell  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratories. 

The  Cornell  study  revealed  that  when  a 
single  ordinary  cap  is  used  and  the  missile 
thrown  down  onto  a  surface,  the  upper  part 
of  the  toy  will  move  at  54  miles  an  hour. 

However,  the  study  pointed  out,  "It  Is  com- 
mon practice  for  children  to  put  more  than 
one  cap  into  these  toys." 

When  two  caps  are  inserted,  the  upper  part 
(that  which  caused  the  Cole  boy's  blindness) 
will  fiy  at  a  velocity  approaching  79  miles  per 
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hour,  and  with  three  caps  It  will  move  at  a 
speed  in  excess  of  80  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  obvious,  as  the  report  notes,  that  "the 
most  Important  potential  hazard  may  be 
vested  in  the  Inventiveness  of  the  user." 

ALL   agree    something    MUST    BE    DONE 

Presently,  it  would  appear  that  this  new 
human  "right"  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  America  who  have  exclusive 
power  over  standards  that  apply  to  a  vast 
variety  of  products — one  of  which  is  the  toys 
we  buy  for  our  children. 

The  seven-member  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety,  in  recommending  a  Toy 
Safety  Act  to  remedy  the  situation,  cites  the 
fact  that  there  are  "a  number  of  toys  on  the 
market  today  that  can  malm,  and,  in  some 
cases,  kill." 

Whether  the  proposed  legislation  will 
abolish  the  present  system  of  voluntary 
standards  in  favor  of  government-controlled 
pre-marketlng  clearance,  remains  to  be  seen. 

All  concerned,  however,  seem  to  agree  that ' 
something  must  be  done — and  soon! 

NATIONAL   SAFETY   COUNCIL   TAKES    A   STAND 

The  Toy  Manufacturere  of  America,  at- 
presen/t.  maintain  a  Safety  Standards  Com- 
mittee which  it  claims  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Safety  Council  to  elim- 
inate specific  hazards  in  toys  {hat  are 
brought  to  Its  attention  by  the  consuming 
public. 

Richard  J.  Manuell.  child  safety  consultant 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  however,  told 
the  commission  that  "the  National  Safety 
Council  is  not  a  clearing-house  for  toys," 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  systematic  re- 
view by  the  council  of  toys  that  come  into 
the  marketplace. 

Commenting  that  "you  can't  completely 
protect  the  child."  Manuell  stated  that  the 
results  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  council 
concluded  that  "toy  injuries  are  most  often 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  parental  supervision 
and  instruction  rather  than  a  defect  in  man- 
ufacturing." 

Manuell  further  advised  the  commission 
that  "we  (the  National  Safety  Council)  are 
quite  satisfied  with  what  the  toy  industry 
has  been  doing  in  the  United  States." 

He  added  that  "A  child  has  to  experience 
some  minor  Injuries,  some  minor  experiences 
of  trauma  In  order  to  learn." 

However,  upon  being  Informed  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
to  cover  many  of  the  hazards  presently 
found  in  toys.  Manuell  admitted  that  the 
act  was  in  need  of  amendment  to  remedy 
the  situation  with  respect  to  children's  toys. 

Subsequently,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
commission  stated  the  official  position  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  on  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  Toy  Safety  Act: 

"The  National  Safety  Council  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  go  on  record  as  support- 
ing a  need  for  an  amendment  to  the  Child 
Protection  Act.  1966,  extending  the  act  to 
cover  electrical,  mechanical  and  thermal 
hazards  with  appropriate  exempUons  similar 
to  those  in  the  present  act  covering  chem- 
istry sets,  eto." 

Testifying  before  the  commission  cm  be- 
half of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Aaron  Locker,  a  New  York  attorney,  in- 
formed the  commission  that  the  toy  indus- 
try's annual  sales  range  from  S2.5  to  S3 
billion. 

He  went  on  to  disagree  with  a  number  of 
observations  of  prior  witnesses  who  had 
IdenUfled  particular  toys  as  hazardous,  but 
he  conceded  that  hazardous  toys  do  occa- 
sionally come  into  the  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

"As  far  as  the  (toy)  Industry  is  concerned, 
if  there  are  hazardous  toys  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  present  definition  imder  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  what  is  a  hazardous 
toy.  and  I  believe  there  are — I  think  electric 
shock  hazard  Is  a  good  example  of  tills — we 
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sboiUd  have  no  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  legislation  to  prohibit  such  known 
bAsards." 

In  ooncliislon,  Locker  observed  that  "most 
of  the  safety  work  of  toy  manufactiirers  Is 
concentrat«d  on  making  playthings  that  are 
skfe  when  used  as  Intended." 

However.  In  P.  Reed  Dlckerson's  "Product 
Safety  In  Household  Ooods."  In  the  section 
aa.  toys,  a  1961  study  on  safety  states:  "The 
survey  concluded  that,  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial toys,  injuries  usually  resulted  from 
misuse." 

And,  as  any  parent  knows,  "misuse"  Is  the 
order  of  the  day  with  a  toy. 


UNaAFK  Tots — Is  It  Enough  To  Ban  Trsm 
Onlt  KrrsM  Thxt  Hurt  Sombons? 

(By  Joanne  Lopez) 

A  seventh-grade  science  enthusiast  in  Ohio 
who  used  matchheads  to  power  toy  "rockets" 
was  killed  before  his  young  sister's  eyes  when 
the  missile  blew  up  prematurely  and 
"launched"  itself  through  his  throat. 

A  tw©-and-one-half -year-old  boy  In  Straf- 
ford, Pa.,  lost  an  eye  when  he  fell  against 
the  rraprotected  metal  handgrip  of  the  tod- 
dler*r-trlcycle  on  which  he  was  riding. 

A  two-year-old  San  Jose  boy  required 
brain  surgery  when  he  fell  onto  a  sharp  steel 
spike  used  to  secure  the  wheels  of  a  toy 
wagon  designed  for  toddlers. 

A  lawsuit — which,  unftM-tunately,  can  only 
compensate  a  victim,  not  prevent  marketing 
of  unsafe  products — is  pending  In  the  San 
Jose  case. 

These  and  other  case  histories  taken  from 
the  flies  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  adds  up  to  one  thing — that 
th«re  are  a  number  of  toys  on  the  American 
market  today  that  can  malm,  and.  In  some 
cases,  kill. 

Purthennore,  there  is  such  a  gap  in  exist- 
ing legislation  that  physical  hazards  such  as 
electric  shock,  bum,  cut  and  punctxire  with 
regard  to  children's  toys  are  not  covered  by 
the  present  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act. 

OUX  MOST  TRAUMATIZXD  INDIVmUALST 

Boston  attorney  Edward  M.  Swartz,  who 
displayed  a  number  of  toys  that  could  In- 
flict grievous  injury  or  death  before  a  hear- 
ing of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  was  prompted  to  comment: 

"It  Is  interesting  that  recently,  with  the 
new  regulations  we  have  regarding  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  they  (the  auto  makers) 
finally  recognized  the  danger  of  protrusions. 
Now,  who  are  most  traumatized  individuals, 
aside  from  parents,  in  our  society? 

"Obviously,  they  are  children,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"They  fall  countless  numbers  of  times  each 
day,  and  if  they  are  given  anything  with 
protrusions  on  it,  the  risk  of  Injury  Is  seri- 
ously Increased." 

Isn't  the  fact  that  it  took  a  law  to  force 
the  auto  Industry  to  recall  defective  cars 
Indicative  of  the  action  that  must  be  taken 
In  regard  to  unsafe  toys? 

According  to  Aaron  Locker,  the  New  York 
attorney  who  testified  before  the  commission 
on  behalf  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
America,  "Most  of  the  safety  work  of  toy 
manufacturers  Is  concentrated  on  maWng 
playthings  that  are  safe  when  used  as  In- 
tended." 

However,  as  Morris  Kaplan,  technical  di- 
rector of  Consumers  Union  of  the  U.S.  Inc., 
noted:  "They  (toys)  are  usually  bought  for 
the  user,  not  by  the  user." 

WABNING    NOT   ENOUGH 

"Let  the  buyer  beware,"  you  say? 

Never  has  the  old  LAtln  proverb  been  more 
meaningful  than  today — In  the  face  of  the 
massive  annual  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries 
in  American  households. 

"Let  the  buyer  beware"  alone,  however, 
provides  no  protection  for  the  adult  con- 
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sumer,  much  less  the  child,  in  this  day  and 
age  when  certain  "seals  of  approval"  have 
been  found  to  be  worth  about  as  much  as 
the  i>aper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

It  is  also  rather  idealistic  for  parents  to 
assume  that  pride,  self-interest  and  stiff 
competition  are  enough  to  motivate  manu- 
facturers to  produce  safe  products  for  our 
children. 

Is,  then,  the  answer  some  sort  of  standard 
pre-clearance  regulated  by  the  government? 

Kaplan,  speaking  for  Consumers  Union, 
believes  a  system  of  iN«-clearance  is  the 
answer. 

"We  hold  that  no  product,  toy  or  otherwise, 
should  be  allowed  on  sale  vmtll  it  has  been 
Judged  safe  by  reasonable  standards." 

Kaplan  also  said  that  CU  Is  pleased  to 
note  that  passage  of  the  Toy  Safety  Act 
won't  close  the  books  on  hazardous  toys  as 
far  as  the  commission  Is  concerned. 

Commlsdon  Chairman  Arnold  B.  Elkind 
contends  that  it  might  not  be  enough  pro- 
tection to  remove  hazardous  products  from 
the  market  only  after  they  have  hurt  some- 
one. 

The  Toy  Safety  Act  being  sought  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  ban  toys  from  the  mar- 
ket that  pose  hazards  from  "sharp  or  pro- 
truding edges,  fragmentation,  etc." 

Since  the  commission's  recommendation 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Child  Protection 
Act  of  1969,  legislation  to  carry  it  out  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Administration  and 
Introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

And  the  seven -member  commission  has 
high  hopes  that  the  91st  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  pass  such  leg;lsIation  so  that  American 
children  may  be  protected  from  such  un- 
necessary hazards. 

But,  what  to  do  in  the  meantime? 

First  and  foremost,  "Let  the  buyer  beware." 

Secondly,  concerned  parents  might  do  well 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Swartz,  the  aforemen- 
tioned Boston  attorney  who  also  prepared  a 
report  on  unsafe  toys  at  the  request  of  the 
commission. 

If  an  accident  occiirs,  (xtrents  should  ques- 
tion the  manufacturer's  negUgfence  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  injury — not  Just  their  own 
Inattention. 

Lastly,  it  might  be  well  for  parents  to  re- 
member: "The  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loud- 
est is  the  one  that  gets  the  grease." 
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UTAH  HONORS  HANDICAPPED 
CITIZENS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2. 1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  been  Impressed  with  In- 
dividuals who  have  conquered  personal 
handicaps  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
times  these  accomplishments  go  unno- 
ticed by  the  general  public.  I  hope  to 
change  that  in  a  small  way  today. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  meeting  of  the  Oov- 
emor's  Committee  on  Emplojmaent  and 
the  Handicapped  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
At  this  meeting  two  of  my  constituents 
weire  given  State  and  National  recogni- 
tion for  their  contribution  to  furthering 
development  and  understanding  In  this 
area.  Miss  Kathy  DeAnn  Sazton  won  the 
Utah  "Ability  Counts"  writing  contest. 
Miss  Saxton  is  a  Junior  at  Bonneville 
High  School  in  Ogden.  Her  report  went 


on  to  take  first  place  In  the  natlcmal 
ability  counts  contest.  She  was  here  in 
Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  to  accept 
this  award  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  Kathy  visited  my 
ofBce  and  proudly  displayed  the  picture 
she  had  been  given  of  President  Nixon 
congratulating  her. 

Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  a  Logan,  Utah, 
Jeweler,  received  the  Utah  Handicapped 
Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  Dick,  as  he 
is  known  by  all  his  associates,  is  a  victim 
of  polio.  This  handicap  has  not,  how- 
ever, lessened  his  activities.  Dick  Thomas 
is  an  active  member  of  his  community 
and  is  an  avid  supporter  of  Utah  State 
University  where  he  is  known  as  a  friend 
by  all  students  who  associate  with  him 
in  purchasing  Jewelry.  He  is  indeed  a 
model  citizen. 

These  two  fine  people  have  done  more 
than  their  share  to  promote  and  develop 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  I 
salute  them  today  and  urge  all  resi>on- 
sible  citizens  to  follow  their  outstanding 
example. 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  enco- 
miums concerning  the  late  William  H. 
Bates  continue  to  come  in.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  A. 
Sydney  Herlong.  Jr. 

I  insert  his  letter  at  this  point : 
Association  op 

SOUTHKASTEHN  RAILBOADS. 

Washington.  D.O..  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendsi.  Rivkbs, 

Chairman,  Houae  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Chaisman:  I  heard  your  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  In  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  dear  friend  BUI  Bates. 
They  were  most  fitting  and  beautifully  de- 
livered. I  know  you  were  under  a  great  emo- 
tional strain  because  your  heart  was  so  heavy. 
I  know  how  well  you  two  worked  together 
and  what  a  loss  his  passing  Is  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  to  our  country  and 
to  you  personally. 

I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  I  share  your 
sorrow.  Having  served  with  Bill  in  the  Home 
of  Representatives  for  19  years  I  had  come 
to  love  him  as  a  brother.  We  were  in  each 
other's  homes  often  and  truly  the  Good  Lord 
never  made  a  finer  man.  I  have  not  known 
one  who  had  more  genuinely  outstanding 
qualities  than  Bill  Bates.  He  spent  a  week- 
end with  me  and  some  other  friends  Just  be- 
fore he  went  Into  the  hoepiUl.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  him  several  times  during 
bis  illness.  He  was,  of  course,  most  uncom- 
fortable, but  he  never  lost  that  ebullient 
spirit  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him.  I  came  away  from  my  visits  feeling 
enriched  by  the  very  fact  that  I  had  been  in 
his  presence.  Of  him  it  can  truly  be  said  tbl> 
world  is  a  better  place  because  be  passed 
this  way.  As  you  said,  your  Committee,  the 
Congress  and  our  country  are  poorer  becauM 
of  this  great  loss — but  we  have  some  wonder- 
ful memories  that  we  will  carry  with  us 
always. 

Thank  you  for  the  fine  job  you  did. 
Most  sincerely, 

A.  Stdnxt  Heklonc,  Jr. 
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TAXPAYERS  DEMAND  LAW  AND 
ORDER  ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LouisiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
funds  are  the  taxes  which  hard-working 
Americans  have  paid  to  their  Govern- 
ment. They  are  used  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation — not  as  a  private  source  of  pri- 
vate inc(Hne.  When  Federal  grants  are 
made  to  assist  an  individual  in  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  research,  and  that 
individual  is  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do  his  part,  there  is  no  Justification 
for  the  continued  subsidy. 

The  ultimate  absurdity  is  the  case 
where  students  who,  with  Federal  aid, 
are  studsdng  English  fall  their  courses. 
They  then  feloniously  seize  the  buildings 
of  their  college,  steal  foodstuffs  from  the 
cafeteria,  rename  the  buildings  after  a 
convicted  pimp,  arm  themselves,  and 
proclaim  "nonnegotlable"  demands. 
Among  their  demands  is  one  to  the  effect 
that  they  all  get  passing  grtules  in 
English  in  any  daas  where  they  have  a 
white  instructor. 

To  terminate  the  subsidy  to  such  "stu- 
dents" is  far  from  a  violation  of  any 
possible  freedom  of  either  speech  or  as- 
sembly which  they  might  claim.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  refusing  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  The  people  to 
whom  the  money  belongs — who  earned 
it  and  paid  it  in  taxes — understand  this 
simple  situation  perfectly,  and  they  de- 
mand that  crime,  anarchy,  and  sedition 
no  longer  be  subsidized  and  rewarded 
with  their  hard-earned  money. 

A  news  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  29,  1969] 
Ndcon   "Line"   on   Collkces   Reported   Set 

President  Nixon  has  circulated  a  Michigan 
professor's  traditionalist  view  on  higher  edu- 
cation to  top  administration  figures  and 
directed  them  to  "follow  this  line,"  the 
American  Council  of  Education  says. 

The  University  of  Michigan  professor,  S.  J. 
Tonsor,  made  his  comments  at  an  April  1 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  Washington  which  the 
President  attended. 

"I  am  sure  the  establishment  reaction  to 
this  speech  will  be  'tut,  tut,  this  is  old  hat,'  " 
the  Council  quoted  Nix(m  as  saying  in  his 
memo  to  administration  officials. 

"HAPPENS  to  be  MT   VIEW" 

"However,  this  happens  to  be  my  view.  It 
will  be  a  view  that  I  will  increasingly  ex- 
press very  vigorously  in  the  months  ahead. 
I  want  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  education  to  read  this  speech  carefully 
and  to  follow  this  line  in  their  public  an- 
nouncements." 

Nixon's  reported  strong  endorsement  of 
Tonsor's  views  Is  the  first  clear  evidence  of 
a  definitive  White  House  stance  on  higher 
education's  role.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
among  educational  authorities  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  White  House  memo,  as  re- 
ported by  the  council  yesterday. 

Tonsor,  a  historian,  expressed  a  basically 
conservative,  traditional  view  of  higher  edu- 
cation's role  and  urged  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  stick  closely  to  teaching  and  avoid 
fields  and  projects  for  which  they  are  un- 
equipped. Including  some  types  of  research. 


In  one  passage  of  his  speech,  Tonsor  said: 

"Student  and  professor  activists  inside  the 
university  and  certain  ideological  groups  out- 
side the  university  no  longer  believe  the 
truth  must  be  essential  to  the  academy.  Both 
the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  hold 
the  same  destructive  view. 

"Both  Mark  Rudd  of  Columbia  and  Gov. 
Wallace  of  Alabcmui  stand  in  the  schoolroom 
door,  and  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  academy  they  both  hold  the  same  low 
view  of  reasoned  discourse. 

"These  groups  cannot  be  permitted  to  dis- 
rupt and  destroy  the  Institutions  they  so 
obviously  do  not  understand.  They  consti- 
tute a  small  minority  and  it  is  possible  that 
had  university  administrations  not  been  long 
accustomed  by  their  faculties  to  bearing  fools 
gladly,  these  groups  would  already  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  campus  scene." 

CANNOT  BE  ALL  THINGS 

Tonsor  stressed  his  conviction  that  today's 
universities  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  added  that  the  idea  of  a  multiversity  is 
rightfully  rejected  by  most  students  and  by 
perceptive  faculties. 

'"niey  reject  it  not  simply  because  It  is  im- 
possible to  administer  but  because  it  is  an 
institution  without  goals.  It  does  not  know 
it«  own  mind.  ...  To  compound  the  problem 
now  by  expecting  the  university  to  become 
a  court  of  last  resort  for  the  solution  of  the 
major  social  problems  of  our  times  will  only 
deepen  the  crisis  which  the  university  faces," 
Tonsor  declared. 

"Higher  education,"  Tonsor  said,  "has  as 
its  chief  goals  the  education  of  young  men 
and  young  women." 


PITTSBURGH  BLACK  CONTRACTORS 
FIGHT  BOND,  CAPITAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
construction  business,  like  many  large 
industries,  is  fraught  with  failures  and 
bankruptcies.  But  for  those  compsmies 
who  stick  li  out  and  make  a  success  of 
their  efforts,  the  construction  field  can 
be  a  very  rewarding  financial  venture. 

The  black  contractor  faces  all  of  the 
obstacles  to  success  that  his  white  con- 
temporary encounters,  plus  a  few  more. 

Chief  among  these  Is  the  problem  the 
minority  contractor  has  in  securing  a 
performstnce  bond,  a  guarantee  that  the 
work  contracted  for  will  be  carried  out 
to  the  specifics  of  the  contract. 

The  black  contractor,  often  new  to  the 
business,  has  little  experience  and  even 
less  capital — the  two  ingredients  that 
make  him  a  poor  risk  for  a  surety  com- 
pany. 

His  failure  to  get  a  bond  means  infre- 
quent work  and  this  in  turn  hinders  the 
future  issuance  of  a  bond.  Thus  the  fa- 
miliar vicious  circle  forces  the  small 
contractor  into  a  marginal  job  market. 
In  other  words,  he  takes  anything  he  can 
get,  often  barely  making  a  reasonable 
profit. 

The  relation  of  these  factors  to  the 
contractor's  credit  is  also  inescapable. 
No  Jobs,  no  brads  equals  no  credit.  No 
credit  means  no  Jobs  or  bonds.  It  is  sim- 
plistic, but  it  is  telling. 
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United  Skillcraft,  Inc.,  a  Pittsburgh 
black  contracting  firm,  is  attempting  to 
bust  out  of  the  mold  and  become  a 
permanent,  successful  fixture  in  the 
construction  industry. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Pittsbiu-gh  Post- 
Gazette  tells  of  the  company's  efforts.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  introduce  this 
story  Into  the  Record  : 
Too  BxTST  Wielding  Hammeks,  Saws — Skxll- 
csAPT  "Execs"  Don't  Ride  Desks 
(By  Dave  McCoinnell) 

When  you  hear  the  corporation  president 
ordered  to  run  down  and  fetch  a  hammer  or 
climb  out  the  window  and  lend  a  hand  with 
the  roofer  It  sounds  mixed  up. 

It's  like  a  swab  Jockey  telling  the  Admiral 
to  stand  by  to  take  a  line,  but  it's  going  on 
every  day  at  610-12  Somer  St..  Hill  District, 
vrhere  United  Sklllcrafts  Inc.,  is  remodeling 
an  old  four-apartment  building. 

"We  can't  afford  an  office  full  of  executives 
— too  much  overhead,"  says  Chester  Perkins, 
corporation  president  and  carpenter. 

Peter  Baker,  vice  president  and  plumber 
nodded  and  curtly  said:  "Work  or  get  out" 

The  BkUlcrafte  men  have  come  a  long  hard 
way  to  get  where  they  are  and.  as  Perkins 
says:  "We  have  a  rough  road  ahead  but  we'll 
make  it." 

Each  of  the  group  is  skilled  in  one  or  an- 
other phase  of  the  tricky,  hard  and  dirty  Job 
of  old  home  remodeling  and  repair.  It's  a  Job 
where  a  man  has  to  be  a  Jack  of  all  trades, 
one  moment  a  plumber,  the  next  plasterer 
or  carpenter. 

In  the  past  each  got  by  taking  on  Jobs  here 
and  there.  "Hiey  made  Just  enough  "to  live 
on"  and  to  purchase  tools  and  a  truck  to  cart 
their  supplies. 

"No  one  would  look  at  us  for  a  contract 
Job,"  Perkins  said.  "We  all  were  stuck  with 
odds  and  ends,  but  it  vras  dirty  work  and 
you  couldn't  get  skilled  union  journeymen 
to  do  it." 

"They  wouldn't  know  how  to  go  about  re- 
setting a  sagging  window  or  Jammed  door 
frame,"  Waller  Claybrook.  corporation  secre- 
tary and  electrician,  said  with  a  knowing 
chuckle. 

The  group  formed  United  Sklllcrafts  and 
In  a  city  crying  for  housing,  virtually  beg- 
ging for  crews  to  rehabilitate  run  down  old 
houses,  Perkins  and  his  fellow  officers  went 
out  to  bid  for  contracts. 

Into  the  picture  cropped:  "They,"  busi- 
ness with  financial  know-how.  It  provoked 
a  dialogue  between  Perkins,  Baker  and  Clay- 
brook  which  ran  as  follows : 

"It  iised  to  be  they  wouldn't  touch  this 
work. 

"It's  tough.  It  means  a  hard  day's  work 
tearing  out  and  then  a  skilled  day's  work 
putting  it  back  together. 

"Now  Uncle  Sam's  putlng  a  buck  into  it 
they  want  to  take  it  but  want  us  to  do  the 
work." 

Sklllcrafts  found  no  room  in  the  market 
for  a  new  corporation  with  less  than  tiny 
assets.  Even  If  their  bids  were  low  there  was 
the  problem  of  obtaining  performance  bonds. 
Companies  were  reluctant  to  cover  a  brand 
new  firm  with  no  experience  record  and  as- 
sets which  amounted  only  to  a  skilled  work 
force  composed  of  men  determined  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  their  own  way  in  life. 

"We  need  financing  and  cant  get  it,"  Per- 
kins said. 

Men  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Oreater  Pittsburgh  and  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  working  to  put  the  Job 
training  program  across,  heard  of  Perkin's 
problem.  On  their  own  time  they  searched 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  cavernous 
Federal  money  cave  for  ways  to  get  assist- 
ance— U.S.  loans  or  government  guarantees 
on  loans  from  banks. 

"No  soap,"  Perkins  said  and  shrugged 
shoulders  broadened  by  bard  work. 
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Help  did  come  but  not  from  the  hodge- 
podge maze  of  Federal  do-goodlng.  Quietly 
the  United  Methodist  Church  Union,  Down- 
town, went  to  work. 

The  church  had  been  bequeathed  four 
run-down  buildings  at  3017-31  DeRuad  St., 
Uptown. 

"At  first,"  said  Perkins,  "they  contracted 
with  us  to  put  the  buildings  In  shape.  We 
went  to  work.  They  Uked  the  job  we  were 
were  doing  and  offered  to  sell  us  the  build- 
ings. Then  when  they  saw  we  really  meant 
business  they  gave  up  the  buildings  and 
several  thousand  In  'seed  money'  to  keep 
going." 

United  Sklllcrafts  Is  converting  the  build- 
ings Into  16  three  bedroom  apartments  and 
win  use  the  Income  to  advance  other  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The  renewal  project  Is  about  half  done 
and  much  of  the  profits  from  the  contract 
on  Somers  street  will  go  towards  finishing 
It. 

But  even  the  Somers  Street  Job  was  hard 
to  get.  The  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh  of- 
fered a  contract  for  the  rehabilitation  work. 
It  looked  good  but  no  one  would  write  a 
perfofmance  bond  for  United  Sklllcrafts. 

It  looked  hopeless  until  Interfalth  Hous- 
ing Inc..  composed  of  an  alliance  of  churches, 
stepped  forward  to  guarantee  the  bond. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Somers  Street  Job  Perkins  hopes  to  show  a 
good  performance  record  which  will  make  It 
easier  next  time  to  get  a  bond.  But  working 
capital  still  Is  the  new  corporation's  bug-a- 
boo.  As  Perkins  explains: 

"Someone  writes  specifications  but  when 
we  get  to  work  we  find  rotten  boards  that 
must  be  replaced.  While  we're  waiting  for 
an  order  covering  the  additional  work  we 
have  a  payroll  to  meet  and  additional  sup- 
plies to  buy.  That  takes  cash." 

That's  why  the  president,  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  United  Sklllcrafts  are  chasing  ham- 
mers, helping  shingle  and  running  errands. 
They're  scrouglng  every  penny  to  build  up 
a  financial  reserve. 

They  may  be  chiefs,  but  they  can't  afford 
Indians — yet. 

But  when  the  long  hard  work  day  is  done 
they  can  go  back  to  their  office  and  put  in  a 
few  white  collar  hours  after  dinner  keeping 
the  books  up  to  date  and  planning  the  next 
day's  schedule. 

"Like  to  be  a  corporation  executive?"  Per- 
kins asks. 


CAPTAIN  DeMEY  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  John  DeMey.  an  outstanding 
young  man  from  my  district,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Capt.  DsMkt,  in  Vietnam  Combat 

The  Army  announced  yesterday  that  Capt. 
John  DeMey  of  611  Mulberry  Lane,  Edge- 
wood,  was  killed  June  20  In  combat  around  a 
helicopter  landing  zone  near  the  Cambodian 
border  in  South  Vietnam. 

Captain  DeMey.  a  1962  graduate  of  West- 
em  Maryland  College,  was  a  career  officer 
who  returned  to  Vietnam  March  8  for  a  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty. 

He  was  a  company  commander  in  the  1st 
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Air  Cavalry  Division  In  Tay  Nlnh  province 
northwest  of  Saigon. 

Captain  DeMey,  29,  received  a  Purple  Heart 
and  was  decorated  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  while  serving  as  an  adviser  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  from  September, 
1966,  to  June.  1967. 

ADMIRXO   TBOOP8 

His  wife,  Joan,  26,  recalled  yesterday  that 
he  frequently  spoke  of  his  "admiration  for 
the  young  boys"  he  was  leading.  She  added 
that  he  had  intended  to  volunteer  for  a  rec- 
ord tour  in  Vietnam  If  he  had  not  been  as- 
signed there. 

Funeral  services  wlU  be  held  at  11  A.M. 
Tbtirsday  at  Eastport  Methodist  Church,  An- 
napolis, with  burial  at  Annapolis  National 
Cemetery. 

Captain  DeMey  is  survived  by  his  parents. 
Chief  Petty  Officer  and  Mrs.  Martin  DeMey, 
USN'(Ret.)  of  Annapolis;  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  John  DeMey,  of  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  a  brother,  Martin  DeMey,  Jr.,  21,  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Marie  DeMey,  of  San 
Diego. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
children,  Craig,  6,  and  Mara,  3. 
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A  VETERAN  SPEAKS  ON  ABM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NTW    HAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  present  ABM  controversy, 
opinions  by  veterans  assume  added  Im- 
portance. Mr.  Walter  W.  Burtt,  Amer- 
icanism chairman  of  the  Department  of 
New  Hampshire  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  an 
interesting  and  challenging  manner  In 
a  letter  to  the  editor  appearing  recently 
In  the  Concord  Dally  Monitor.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

[From  the  Concord    (N.H.)    Dally  Monitor, 

Apr.  24,  1960] 

Vetehan  Answers  an  ABM  Critic 

Sn:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  a  letter 
signed  by  Edith  Klsslne  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  April  17, 
1969. 

In  that  letter  Mrs.  Klsslne  said  the  ABM 
anti-missile  system  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  would  be  provocative  and  lead  our 
nation  on  a  suicide  race.  Such  a  statement 
Is  not  true,  so  let's  face  facts. 

The  anti-missile  is  a  fantastic  achieve- 
ment of  American  scientific  and  electronic 
genius  which  can  shoot  down  enemy  mis- 
siles hurtling  through  space  at  18,000  miles 
per  hour.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  the  anti- 
missile can  sort  out  real  warheads  from 
among  clouds  of  decoys,  and  then  destroy 
the  enemy  warheads  before  they  can  de- 
story  us  with  blast,  radiation  or  fallout.  The 
anti-missile  has  only  one  objective:  to  save 
American  lives  against  enemy  attack.  The 
anti-missile  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  the 
multi-function  array  radar,  which  is  the  ra- 
dar computer  complex  that  identifies  and 
tracks  the  attacking  missile;  the  Spartan, 
which  Is  the  long-range  antl-mlsslle  that 
destroys  attacking  missiles  hundreds  of 
miles  out  Into  space;  the  Sprint,  which  Is 
the  higher  speed  short  range  anti-missile 
that  destroys  attacking  missiles  at  the  edge 
of  the  atmosphere. 

There  Is  not  room  here  to  go  Into  all  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  ABM  defensive  sys- 
tem, but  there  are  a  few  points  to  be  under- 


stood: Firstly,  the  Safeguard  ABM  defensive 
system  proposed  by  President  Nixon  is  de- 
fensive In  nature  and  designed  to  protect 
the  nation's  retaliatory  strike  capability. 
Secondly,  by  deploying  its  own  ABM  system, 
the  U.S.  will  strengthen  its  bargaining  hand 
in  any  negotiations  with  Rxissla  or  Red 
China.  The  Soviet  Union  had  already  de- 
ployed an  ABM  sjrstem,  which  certainly  tells 
us  something.  If  we  proceed  with  our  own 
system  it  will  serve  as  an  added  incentive  for 
the  Russians  to  negotiate  a  meaningful 
agreement  on  arms  limitation.  Thirdly,  in 
deploying  the  Safeguard  ABM  sjrstem,  we  are 
letting  Russia  know  that  we  do  have  retalia- 
tory capability,  and  this  in  itself  will  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  any  aggressor.  Fourthly, 
we  believe  the  Safeguard  system  will  work. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  most  of  those 
scientists  who  have  stated  otherwise  are  men 
who  have  not  been  actively  engaged  in 
working  on  the  ABM  system.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  critics  of  the  system  are  the  sociologi- 
cal Intellectuals  who  dream  of  a  world  that 
is  not  yet  a  reality. 

In  the  last  eight  years  the  Soviet  nuclear 
striking  power  has  increased  300  per  cent. 
In  the  last  two  years  the  Soviet  missile  force 
has  nearly  quadrupled.  Yet,  In  the  face  of 
such  enemy  power,  we  still  have  to  be  treated 
to  emotional  outbursts  against  a  weapon 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  save  American  lives. 
One  wonders  why. 

Let's  examine  the  arguments  made  against 
the  anti-missile  system. 

False  argument  No.  1:  "The  antl-mlsslle 
costs  too  much  and  those  billions  should  be 
spent  on  urban  problems,  etc."  Our  answer: 
If  we  fail  to  deter  or  repel  a  nuclear  attack, 
most  Americans  would  not  be  alive  to  enjoy 
any  money  spent  on  other  projects.  Also,  the 
antl-mlsslle  could  be  the  cheapest  life  and 
property  insurance  anyone  ever  bought. 

False  Argument  No.  2 :  "The  anti-missile  Is 
provocative."  Our  answer:  There  is  nothing 
more  provocative  about  anti-missile  system 
than  there  is  about  a  burglar  system.  The 
only  one  who  thinks  the  burglar  alarm  sys- 
tem is  "provocative"  is  the  burglar.  A  burglar 
alarm  system  is  purely  defensive,  and  never 
goes  Into  action  until  the  burglar  is  on  your 
premises. 

False  Argument  No.  3:  "The  antl-mlsslle  is 
unnecessary  because  the  Soviets  are  deterred 
from  attacking  us  by  the  assured  destruction 
capability  of  our  offensive  nuclear  forces." 
Our  Answer:  Since  Russia  already  has  an 
antl-mlsslle  system,  we  have  no  "assured 
destruction  capability"  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
But,  as  long  as  we  have  no  anti-missile  sys- 
tem the  Soviets  do  have  an  "assured  de- 
struction capability"  against  us. 

False  Argument  No.  4:  "It  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  to  build  the  antl-mlsslle  because 
we  might  have  something  better  In  ten  years." 
Our  Answer:  If  anyone  can  look  Into  a  crystal 
ball  and  tell  us  the  precise  moment  when 
the  Soviets  or  Chinese  Reds  will  attack,  then 
we  could  build  weapons  for  exactly  that  date 
and  not  waste  earlier  preparations.  In  the 
absence  of  such  precise  knowledge  of  the 
future,  the  only  sensible  policy  is  to  follow 
the  advice  of  President  Qeorge  Washington 
who  said,  "If  we  desire  to  secure  peace  .  .  . 
it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  war." 

America  cannot  be  protected  by  weapons 
which  are  on  the  drawing  board — only  by 
weapons  which  we  actually  have.  At  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Pentagon  knew  that  in 
thiee  or  four  years  we  would  build  a  better 
airplane  than  the  B-17  and  B-24.  The  Im- 
proved, larger  B-29  went  into  action  in  1945. 
But  meanwhile,  the  war  had  to  be  fought 
with  the  B-17  and  the  B-24.  If  we  had  waited 
for  the  B-29.  we  might  have  lost  World  War 
n.  In  the  case  of  a  nuclear  attack,  we  will 
not  have  any  time  to  reopen  plants  and  build 
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weapons — aa  we  did  after  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  the  only  weapons  which  count 
are  those  which  are  on  alert  at  the  moment 
of  attack. 

Waltkh  W.  Bttrtt, 
Americanism  Chairman, 
V.F.W.  Dept.  of  NJi. 
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on  earth.  Future  generations  may  look  upon 
our  vast  investment  in  this  research  as  the 
biggest  bargain  of  our  time. 


EARTH  BENEFITS  FROM  SPACE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  one  of  my  district's  finest 
newspapers,  the  Pontana,  Calif.,  Herald- 
News  which  succinctly  and  dramatically 
capsulates  the  meaning  of  our  space  pro- 
gram in  terms  the  average  American  can 
understand. 

Too  often  Americans,  even  Members 
of  this  House,  think  of  our  space  activ- 
ities only  in  terms  of  spacecraft,  25,000 
miles  an  hour  speeds,  heroic  astronauts, 
and  precise  navigation,  and  exploration 
in  outer  space.  This  editorial  takes  an- 
other tack — an  important  one  which  all 
of  us  should  consider. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Moon   Program   Pays   Dividends 

For  those  who  view  the  planned  lunar 
landing  next  month  with  mixed  emotions — 
proud  of  the  U.S.  accomplishment  but  dubi- 
ous about  the  cost — Rep.  Jerry  Pettis  (R- 
Callf.)    has  some  reassuring  words. 

Pettis  is  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks  as  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics conunittee  of  the  House.  This 
committee  oversees  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NSA). 

According  to  Pettis  the  moon  program, 
which  has  captured  the  imagination  of  mil- 
lions, has  also  provided  benefits  for  the  na- 
tion and  its  citizens.  Pettis  says  he  has  In- 
sisted highest  consideration  be  given  to 
earth-oriented  benefits. 

Prom  the  laboratories  funded  through  the 
space  program  have  come  more  than  2,750 
technological  advances  that  have  been 
shared  wtlh  industry. 

According  to  Pettis  some  of  these  dis- 
coveries have  medical  application.  Others 
have  brought  about  Improv^nents  In  power 
conversion  systems,  structural  and  fabrica- 
tion techniques,  and  metallurgical  processes. 
Still  others  have  Improved  television  and 
other  electronic  equipment,  new  lubricants, 
better  insulation,  longer  lasting  house  paints, 
welding  and  galvanizing  methods,  fireproof 
materials  and  safety  measures. 

Purely  on  a  dollar  basis,  says  Pettis,  the 
potential  benefits  are  stupendous.  Nimbus 
III.  a  new  weather  satellite,  is  furnishing  de- 
tailed information  for  long  range  weather 
forecasts  that  can  save  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  and  countless  lives  now  lost  to  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  floods  and  other  weather 
disasters.  The  Communications  Satellite 
Corp..  which  makes  it  possible  to  witness 
overseas  events  in  your  homes,  already  Is  op- 
erating at  a  profit.  The  space  program  needs 
have  been  a  principal  stimulus  to  the  com- 
puter Industry  which  grosses  120  billion  a 
year  and  provides  800,000  Jobs  that  didn't 
exist  20  years  ago. 

Pettis  lists  many  other  benefits  in  medical 
and  scientific  fields. 

And.  as  he  concludes,  the  space  program 
will  go  on  Improving  the  quality  of  our  lives 


HALT  MIRV  TESTS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  Mr.  Cohelan  and  others  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  declare  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  the  MIRV 
strategic  missile  warheads.  This  is  the 
single  most  important  arms-limitation 
problem  now  faced  by  the  major  nations 
of  the  world.  Completion  of  the  MIRV 
tests  before  the  United  States  and  Russia 
sit  down  at  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  this  summer  would  close  a  major 
avenue  to  effective  arms  control  and 
rapidly  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

On  April  15,  1969, 1  spoke  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of 
MIRV  testing.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that  testing  of  MIRV  warheads  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  threatened 
a  major  escalation  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  The  United  States  now  has  about 
2,400  targetable  warheads  In  its  arsenals. 
A  conversion  to  MIRV  warheads  would 
raise  this  total  to  10,000  or  more.  A  single 
MIRV  warhead  for  the  Poseidon  missile, 
for  example,  might  carry  as  many  as  14 
40-kiloton  nuclear  bombs.  If  both  coun- 
tries arm  their  strategic  missiles  with 
MIRV  warheads,  the  threat  of  a  first 
strike  would  become  a  serious  threat.  It 
would  probably  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  new  series  of  strategic  missiles,  such 
as  a  mobile  land  based  system  or  a  sea- 
bottom  mounted  system,  posing  new 
problems  for  arms  control  and  placing 
crippling  economic  costs  on  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  importance  of  the  test  phase  of 
the  MIRV  program  is  that  it  is  the  last 
point  where  the  use  of  this  warhead  can 
be  checked  without  actually  physically 
Inspecting  a  missile.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  the  capability  to 
observe  the  MERV  tests  that  are  con- 
ducted over  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Oceans.  Without  having  to  place  inspec- 
tors on  the  territory  of  the  other  nation, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
are  able  to  verify  whether  the  other  na- 
tion has  completed  MIRV  tests.  Once  the 
tests  are  completed,  however,  each  na- 
tion must  assume  that  MIRV  warheads 
are  being  used. 

I  understand  that  a  temporary  halt  of 
from  2  to  3  months  in  MIRV  testing, 
until  the  United  States  and  Russia  sit 
down  to  discuss  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions, would  not  prevent  resumption  of 
the  tests  should  it  be  impossible  to  reach 
a  mutual  agreement  on  a  test  ban  at  the 
talks.  I  urge  President  Nixon  to  take  the 
Initiative  and  declare  a  test  moratorium 
now.  It  would  be  a  major  step  on  the 
road  to  effective  arms  limitations.  Not  to 
do  so  would  be  a  major  setback  in  at- 
tempting to  control  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 
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I  am  including  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  June  18  .1969,  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  MIRV  that  I  beUeve  would  be 
informative  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Missii,E  Debate:    The  Real  Villain   Is 

MIRV 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

The  great  missile  debate  of  1969  has  been 
a  debate  about  the  wrong  missile. 

Or  anyway,  that's  the  strongest  impres- 
sion that  sticks  as  a  journalistic  onlooker 
comes  up  for  air  after  immersion  in  the 
literature  the  strategic  controversy  has  en- 
gendered. Prospects  of  avoiding  a  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  directly  menaced  by 
defensive  antlbalUstlc  missiles.  From  the 
standpoint  of  avoiding  this  holocaust  a  far 
more  serious  threat  arises  from  the  offensive 
multiple  warhead  missiles  both  sides  ap- 
parently are  developing. 

This  week  multiple  warheads  have  finally 
been  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  stra- 
tegic debate,  at  least  momentarily.  A  halt  in 
U.S.  tests  of  MIRV  (for  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  re-entry  vehicles)  Is  being 
sought  by  a  group  of  Senators  led  by  Clifford 
Case  and  Edward  Brooke.  At  best,  though. 
MIRV  remains  a  side  issue  in  the  ABM  de- 
bate, which  has  spawned  political,  emotional 
and  personal  impedimenta  that  seem  to  make 
it  unlikely  any  MIRV  decision  will  rest  on 
esptecially  rational  grounds. 

The  problem  is  that  it's  not  enough  to 
work  the  wonder  of  stopping  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  the  additional  trick  is  to  stop  it 
at  a  level  conducive  to  future  stability.  It 
will  make  an  enormous  difference,  to  take 
a  pointed  example,  whether  nuclear  arms 
are  frozen  when  both  sides  have  second- 
strike  capability,  or  when  both  have  first- 
strike  capability. 

Mutual  second-strike  capability,  the  cur- 
rent posture  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR, 
means  that  each  side  can  absorb  the  worst 
nuclear  blow  the  other  can  mount,  then 
still  retaliate  overwhelmingly.  Since  a  first 
blow  would  be  suicidal,  this  posture  helps 
promote  stability. 

utter   destruction 

Mutual  first-strike  capability,  by  contrast, 
would  mean  each  side  could  so  utterly  de- 
stroy the  other  that  the  attacked  power 
could  not  even  effectively  retaliate.  Each 
would  know  that  if  it  shot  first  it  would 
win,  but  that  it  would  lose  if  the  other  got 
off  the  first  salvo.  The  deterrence  that  has 
so  far  helped  prevent  nuclear  war  would  no 
longer  pertain;  in  any  crisis  the  present  pres- 
sure toward  stability  would  be  quite  re- 
versed. 

To  preserve  any  pretense  of  deterrence  in 
such  a  situation,  each  side  probably  would 
have  to  adopt  fire-at-warning  policies,  threat- 
ening to  fire  Its  retaliatory  forces  in  the 
15-to-30  minutes  between  when  a  first  strike 
would  appear  on  radar  and  when  it  would  hit. 
This  constant  state  of  alert  would  involve  an 
obvious  and  destabilizing  Increase  In  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war  by  accident. 

The  distinction  between  these  postvires  is 
by  no  means  academic,  for  it  appears  there's 
a  real  chance  that  the  advance  of  technology 
will  take  us  out  of  the  era  of  mutual  second- 
strike  capability  and  into  an  era  of  mutual 
first-strike  capability.  If  anything  like  this 
does  happen,  the  principal  viUaln  will  not 
be  ABM  but  MIRV. 

With  MIRV  each  rocket  launcher  would 
have,  say,  three  warheads.  Thus  it  could 
attack  three  of  the  enemy's  launchers.  In 
other  words,  one  missile  with  three  warheads 
could  take  out  three  missiles  with  nine  war- 
heads. Theoretically,  two  sides  with  equal 
numbers  of  missiles  could  wipe  out  the  oth- 
er's retaliatory  missiles  with  only  a  third  of 
Its  own  force.  Whoever  fired  first  would  win. 
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In  prmctloe,  to  give  thai^  for  •mau  (svora, 
•  flnt  atrtte  la  soueely  m  simple.  Since  no 
mlatUe  system  works  perteetly,  for  one  thing, 
such  a  blow  wouM  require  many  more  mls- 
stles  than  simple  arithmetic  snggeeta.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  ABlf  have  argued  that  because 
of  unrellabUlty  and  other  factors,  the  possible 
mld-1970B  force  of  500  Soviet  SS-0  mlssUee 
with  MIRV  would  not  be  enough  for  a  first 
strike  against  the  approximately  1,000  VS. 
Iflnutemen. 

Such  calculations,  though,  have  been  Im- 
pressively attacked  by  Albert  Wohlstetter.  a 
leading  strategic  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  notes,  to  take  one  example, 
that  ABM  opponents  have  Ignored  that  moat 
missiles  that  prove  unreliable  do  so  either 
at  launch  or  shortly  thereafter.  So  a  power 
mounting  a  first  strike  would  know  almost 
Immediately  which  missiles  failed,  and  could 
quickly  send  a  second  salvo  against  the  re- 
maining targets.  Thus  he  calculates  only  5% 
of  the  1,000  Mlnutemen  would  survive  an 
attack  by  600  SS-Bs,  an  Impressive  testi- 
monial to  the  essential  effect  of  MIRV. 

Even  total  destruction  of  the  Mlnuteman 
force,  however,  would  not  In  Itself  prevent 
.retaliation.  The  n.S.  deterrent  forces  are 
."mlxfil^"  Including  not  only  land-based  Mln- 
utemen, but  also  aircraft  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines. This  mixed  poetiire  Is  specifically 
Intended  to  complicate  any  attacker's  prob- 
lems, and  also  to  guard  against  sudden  break- 
throughs In  any  one  field.  A  true  first  strike 
against  the  TTjS.,  as  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens 
has  recently  written,  would  require  not  only 
that  the  Soviets  destroy  the  Mlnutemen,  but 
also  that  they  be  "highly  confident  of  also 
destroying  the  other  components  of  our  re- 
taliatory strength  essentially  simultaneously, 
a  poeslblUty  that  Is  all  but  Incredible." 

Faced  with  such  argument.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  retreated  some- 
what from  his  earlier  Invocations  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  He  now  says  that  If  the  Russians 
continue  their  present  developments,  "the 
survival  of  two  of  the  three  major  elements 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces,  namely  the 
bombers  and  the  land-based  ICBMs,  could  be 
gravely  endangered.  To  rely  on  only  one  of 
the  three  major  elonents  would.  In  my  con- 
sidered Judgment,  be  far  too  risky,  consider- 
ing the  stake  Involved,  which  Is  the  very  sur- 
vival of  oiu*  nation." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  currently 
argues  that  the  U.S.  cannot  Ignore  a  threat 
to  the  Bdlnuteman  missiles  If  It  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  fxill  stabilizing  effects  of  a  mixed 
force.  If  Mlnuteman  were  neutralized,  a  tech- 
nical breakthrough  In  anti-submarine  war- 
fare would  open  thoughts  of  a  successful 
first  strike.  The  mixed  force  Is  In  Jeopardy 
because  one  of  Its  components,  the  land- 
based  mlssllee.  Is  already  obviously  subject 
to  that  kind  of  destabilizing  breakthrough 
which  Is  MIRV. 
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To  be  entirely  precise,  MIRV  Is  a  large 
step  toward  first-strike  capability  only  when 
combined  with  warheads  large  and  accurate 
enough  to  attack  hardened  launcher  sUoe. 
While  the  U.S.  Is  ahead  In  MIRV  technology, 
the  multiple  warheads  It's  developing  for 
Mlnuteman  in  and  Poseidon  mlssllee  are 
apparently  not  large  enough  to  be  especially 
useful  as  a  oounterforce  weapon.  In  Con- 
gressional testimony,  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary David  Packard  said  the  Bfflnuteman  Is 
not  a  first-strike  weapon  with  or  without 
MIRV,  and  elaborated,  "some  of  the  con- 
siderations Involve  estimates  of  accuracy  and 
weapons  size,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  go 
Into  that  with  you  In  detaU.  I  cannot  do  It 
In  open  session." 

The  Soviet  S8-0  missile  apparently  can 
carry  a  warhead  load  some  25  times  greater 
than  the  Mlnuteman  can.  Estlmatea  of  a 
MIRV  system  tor  SS-9  center  on  three  war- 
heads, each  of  5  megatons,  or  250  times  the 
*ae  ot  the  bomb  dropped  on  fttre^imf^  i^e 


SovleU  have  other  smaller  ICBMs,  and  iq)- 
parently  tr.S.  Intdllgence  mice  mistakenly 
expected  them  to  taper  off  88-9  deployment. 
Since  the  5-megaton  warheads  would  miiiiii 
superfluous  In  a  second  strike  against  cities 
but  Ideal  for  a  first  strike  against  missile 
slloe,  Defense  Department  planners  find  con- 
tinued deployment  of  the  S8-9  highly 
threatening. 

Both  sides  have  long  known  how  to  make 
larger  rockets  and  lArger  warheads,  though, 
and  the  technical  key  to  a  first  strike  against 
land-based  missiles  Is  MIRV.  Senators  now 
starting  to  stress  a  ciu-b  on  MIRV  develop- 
ments also  stress  Its  Inspection  dlfllcultles.  At 
present,  with  both  sides  still  testing  MIRV, 
each  can  monitor  the  other's  efforts.  A  mora- 
torium could  be  easily  supervised.  But  once 
the  systems  are  perfected-  no  agreed  limita- 
tion could  be  easily  enforced  without  unlikely 
on-site  Inspections.  MIRV  would  be  a  reality, 
and  all  of  Its  destabilizing  effects  would  be 
upon  us. 

The  missile  debate  has  not  concentrated  on 
MIRV,  of  course,  but  on  the  ABM.  The  effects 
of  ABM  on  stability  are  far  less  clear-cut.  An 
all-out  defense  of  cities  is  uniformly  consid- 
ered destabilizing,  because  It  could  facilitate 
a  first  strike  by  shooting  down  the  few  retal- 
iatory missiles  to  survive  an  Initial  onslaught. 
Proponents  of  the  ABM  nonetheless  con- 
sider a  light  city  defense  a  stabilizing  factor, 
because  It  would  guard  against  attack  by  a 
minor  nuclear  force  such  as  Mainland  China 
Is  expected  to  develop  by  the  mld-1970e,  and 
against  a  small  accidental  laimch.  An  ABM 
can  also  be  considered  stabilizing  If  It  pro- 
tects missile  forces,  as  the  current  Safeguard 
Is  supposed  to  do.  Indeed,  ABM  proponents 
believe  it  would  help  offset  the  destabilizing 
three-for-one  effect  of  liORV,  because  an  at- 
tacker would  have  to  Insure  penetration  of 
the  defense  by  targeting  several  warheads  on 
each  of  his  enemy's  launchers. 

Opponents  of  the  ABM  often  agree  that  a 
defense  of  the  deterrent  would  not  upset  the 
strategic  balance.  But  they  contend  the  Safe- 
guard program  is  not  actually  adapted  to  that 
end,  because  it  is  a  carryover  from  city  de- 
fense plans  and  tries  to  combine  defense  of 
the  deterrent  with  a  Ught  shield  over  clUes. 
They  seem  to  feel  any  defense  of  the  cities  is 
destabilizing;  for  one  thing.  It  would  force 
the  other  side  to  counteract  It  by  developlzur 
MIRV. 

The  latter  argument.  In  a  sense,  only 
stresses  that  the  emphasis  In  the  strategic  de- 
bate has  been  misplaced.  The  reasons  ABM 
became  the  focus  of  the  debate  seem  largely 
poUtical  and  personal.  MIRV  was  the  cost- 
effective  pet  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  whom  the  ABM  critics 
generally  consider  an  ally  of  sorts.  Secretary 
McNamara  also  proposed  the  first  ABM  de- 
ployment, but  with  an  obvious  distaste  that 
hardly  prevented  his  Congressional  friends 
from  attacking  it. 

More  generaUy,  critics  of  the  ABM  actually 
are  lees  Interested  In  any  particular  missile 
system  than  In  establishing  effective  Con- 
gressional control  of  the  Pentagon  budget. 
They  want  to  demonstrate  that  Congress  can 
Intelligently  review  and  even  reject  Penta- 
gon proposals.  MIRV,  an  ongoing  program 
for  some  time,  would  be  an  Inconvenient 
target  for  such  a  demonstration.  ABM  devel- 
opment Is  not  so  far  along,  and  the  attack 
on  it  was  all  the  more  convenient  because  of 
suburban  displeasure  with  ABM  sltee  under 
the  old  Sentinel  program. 

Some  leading  ABM  foes  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  the  mcnnentum  they  have  gained 
on  that  Issue  by  taking  on  MIRV  as  weU  or 
instead.  Sen.  WUllam  P^ilbright  recenUy  told 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  ABM  has  "be- 
come a  symbol  of  thU  body's  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  spending  on  arms. "  Rather  than  con- 
fuse the  Issue  with  MIRV,  he  suggested,  "we 
should  stay  right  on  the  ABM  untU  It's  dis- 
posed of," 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  debate,  President 
Nixon  seems  to  have  permitted  the  ABM  ig. 
sue  to  shape  up  as  a  test  of  his  Prealdmitlal 
leadership.  A  suspension  of  the  MIRV  tests 
with  the  ABM  vote  still  pending  would  make 
It  look  as  If  the  President  had  been  faced 
down.  It  might  endanger  his  prospects  m 
the  ABM  fight,  as  opponents  of  the  system 
would  probably  assume  the  Soviets  would  re- 
ciprocate with  tbelr  own  MIRV  slowdown, 
and  would  use  this  as  an  argument  against 
the  ABM. 

MIRV  has  become  prominent  in  the  debate, 
In  short,  only  after  positions  on  both  sides 
have  been  pretty  well  frozen.  Yet  If  MIRV 
development  continues  both  here  and  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  seem  that  little  sta- 
bility will  be  gained  by  stopping  ABM  de- 
velopment. And  If  MIRV  development  Is 
stopped  by  agreement  or  mutual  example, 
the  current  mutual  second-strike  capability 
will  be  preserved  regardless  of  what  the  two 
sides  decide  about  limited  ABM  deployment 
for  such  reasons  as  protection  against  minor 
nuclear  powers. 

The  ABM  may  be  a  technical  flop  and  an 
enormous  waste  of  money,  as  its  opponents 
contend.  But  In  promoting  stability  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  ABM  does  not  matter 
nearly  as  much  as  the  intensity  of  the  de- 
bate has  suggested.  What  does  matter  Is 
MIRV. 

Thk  Arms  Rack  akd  MIRV 
In  nearby  columns  the  reader  vrtll  find  an 
attempt  to  untangle  some  of  the  skeins  of 
the  debate  over  strategic  nuclear  posture  In 
general  and  multiple  warheads  in  particular. 
One  does  not  need  to  run  with  the  outspoken 
doves  to  recognize  that  MIRV  is  a  highly 
dangeroxis  technical  development  and  a  very 
special  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  fuzzy  notion  that  the  key  to 
progress  on  arms  control  Is  for  the  U.S.  to 
demonstrate  its  good  faith.  Rather,  we  think 
the  chance  of  a  really  meaningful  arms 
agreement  rests  on  a  strictly  hardnosed 
bargain  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Nor  do  we  think  much  of  the  vaunted 
"acUon-reactlon  cycle"  as  the  ultimate  ex- 
planation of  the  arms  race.  Certainly  it's  true 
that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  react  to 
the  other's  arms  advances,  but  in  a  deeper 
sense  each  is  reacting  to  the  Inexorable  ad- 
vance of  technology.  The  "action-reaction' 
explanation  Is  not  one  that  can  be  turned  on 
Its  head;  who  will  say  straightaway,  as  this 
talk  so  often  hints,  that  If  the  U.S.  unilater- 
ally stops  its  developments  the  Soviets  will 
automatically  do  likewise? 

We  do  strongly  believe,  however,  that  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviets  must  do  whatever  they 
can  to  stop  the  arms  race.  ETven  allowing  that 
the  actual  chances  of  an  eventual  agreement 
can  be  improved  by  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation,  we  have  not  been  happy  with 
the  Administration's  apparent  slowness  in 
oompleUng  arrangements  for  Soviet-Ameri- 
can arms  talks.  It  Is  encouraging  that  the 
U.S.  has  now  reportedly  proposed  a  starting 
date  of  July  81. 

MIRV  would  be  a  logical  first  Item  in 
any  arms  talks,  since  future  stablUty  de- 
pends on  both  sides  possessing  a  secure  de- 
terrent, and  MIRV  Is  a  large  step  toward  the 
ability  for  each  to  destroy  the  other's  deter- 
rent forces.  But  the  U.S.  development  of 
MIRV  Is  already  in  Its  final  flight  tests.  Once 
the  tests  are  completed,  a  MIRV  limitation 
agreement  wotild  be  vastly  complicated  by 
inspection  Issues.  Thus  a  nximber  of  Sena- 
tors have  asked  that  the  Administration 
halt  the  tests  pending  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations. 

In  reply.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Pentagon  re- 
search chief,  has  argued  that  the  U.S.  needs 
to  proceed  with  Its  present  BORV  schedule 
because  the  Soviets  might  upgrade  their 
aircraft  defenses  Into  a  full-scale  ABM.  Yet 
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such  upgrading  surely  would  require  some 
amount  of  lead  time,  and  apparently  we  al- 
ready can  start  to  deploy  MIRV  within  a  few 
months. 

Defenders  of  MIRV  also  argue  that  a  mu- 
tual moratorium  might  have  been  a  good 
Idea  at  one  time,  but  that  it  Is  now  too  late 
to  stop  at  a  point  where  both  sides  are  con- 
fident the  other  does  not  already  have  the 
weapon.  While  there  Is  some  disagreement 
about  the  precise  status  of  the  Soviet  MIRV 
program,  everyone  seems  to  agree  the  U.S.  Is 
sutMtantlally  ahead.  At  this  point.  In  other 
words.  It  is  the  Soviets  who  would  suspect 
that  the  U.S.  has  perfected  the  weapon. 

That  means  that  the  U.S.  could  experiment 
with  an  announcement  that  It  Is  suspending 
its  tests  for  a  limited  period  contingent  on 
Soviet  reciprocation.  It  could  also  stress  that, 
whatever  its  progress  In  separating  and  tar- 
geting the  warheads.  It  has  not  experimented 
with  multiple  warheads  of  the  huge  size  nec- 
essary to  attack  Soviet  deterrent  forces.  In 
this  situation,  the  Soviet  reaction  would  tell 
us  whether  It's  already  true  that  "the  genie 
Is  out  of  the  bottle." 

Thus  we  think  the  Senators  trying  to  shift 
the  debate  away  from  ABM  and  toward  MIRV 
have  a  strong  case.  If  the  political  obstacles 
to  a  MIRV  holdback  prove  too  high.  Indeed, 
they  may  want  to  consider  offering  to  defer 
to  the  Administration's  Judgment  on  ABM 
provided  it  postpones  the  MIRV  tests.  Because 
of  its  huge  destabilizing  potential,  MIRV  Is 
the  truly  urgent  Issue. 

For  multiple  warhead  technology  is  more 
dangerous  than  other  arms  developments  now 
on  the  public  horizon,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  on  which  a  suspension  seems  reasonably 
feasible.  The  United  States  has  a  lead  in  the 
key  technology.  As  long  as  development  re- 
mains in  the  testing  stage,  a  moratorium  by 
mutual  example  could  be  unilaterally  super- 
vised merely  by  watching  Soviet  tests.  Since 
arms  talks  are  about  to  start,  an  announced 
moratorium  could  be  for  a  limited  period, 
pending  formalization  through  negotiations. 

We  do  not  think  much  of  the  prospects  of 
disarmament  by  mutual  example  as  a  general 
rule,  and  still  less  of  unilateral  holdbacks  as 
a  method  of  arms  control.  But  the  case  for  a 
carefully  designed  exception  is  seldom  likely 
to  be  strongjer  than  It  is  regarding  MIRV. 


HON.  WILLIAM  BATES 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  added  to  the  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Honorable  William  Bates. 

To  say  that  he  will  be  missed  is  an 
understatement  of  the  highest  order.  But 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  naval  oflB- 
cers  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

Admiral  Rickover 's  tribute  is  eloquent 
and  sincere  and  I  know  that  it  will  bring 
comfort  to  Mr.  Bates'  family  to  know  of 
the  high  esteem  which  Admiral  Rickover 
held  for  Bill  Bates. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enxrct  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  June  24, 1969. 
Hon.  Mendeix  L.  Rivzrs, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Armed  Services, 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Rivers:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
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tlvea  are  planning  to  Include  In  the  Record 
comments  concerning  the  distinguished 
service  Congressman  William  Henry  Bates 
gave  his  country  during  bis  19  years  as  a 
member  of  the  House.  If  It  is  appropriate,  I 
would  appreciate  It  greatly  If  you  could  In- 
clude this  letter. 

I  have  known  and  respected  Congressman 
Bates  since  his  election  two  decades  ago,  and 
It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  his 
death.  All  of  us  In  the  naval  program  who 
have  been  In  any  way  associated  with  him, 
as  well  as  many  others,  have  reason  to  re- 
gret his  death. 

Over  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion 
program,  my  respect  for  this  distinguished 
American  has  continuously  grown.  He  was 
always  available  when  I  asked  to  visit  with 
him.  No  matter  how  pressed  he  was  for  time 
he  befriended  and  helped  me.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  be  able  to  go  to  him  for  his  wisdom, 
his  objectivity,  and  his  kindly  advice.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  so  fine  a 
gentleman  and  patriot  who  did  such  honor 
to  his  country  and  to  his  state. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  the  support  he  unfailingly  gave  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  contributed  Immeasurably  to 
our  nuclear  Navy — which  Is  today  a  major 
factor  In  preserving  peace.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  a  good  friend:  kind  and  warmhearted. 
His  accomplishments  will  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  future. 

Expressions  of  condolence  always  sound 
hollow  and  Inadequate.  But  Congressman 
Bates  was  so  unusual  a  man  In  every  respect 
that  I  can't  help  writing  to  say  that  I  feel 
his  death  as  a  personal  loss. 
Respectfully, 

H.  O.  Rickover. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  egalitarians  that 
justice  cannot  be  equally  punitive  in  our 
land. 

We  of  the  seven  Southern  States  who 
have  had  our  State  constitutions  sus- 
pended at  will  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  were  amazed  to  overhear  the 
screams  of  anguish  and  prejudice 
against  the  present  administration's  ini- 
tial proposal  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  uniformly  into  all  50  States.  Note- 
worthy, some  who  were  the  most  violent 
objectors  to  the  Nixon  Voting  Rights 
Act  led  the  fight  to  pass  the  Johnson 
Voting  Rights  Act — a  dual  standard  of 
equality — Etcceptable  so  long  as  it  applied 
only  to  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States. 

We,  of  the  often-persecuted  and  colo- 
nized South  have — for  5  years — pointed 
out  the  inequities  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional, highhanded  Federal  intervention 
into  the  rights  of  our  people  to  have 
some  voice  in  our  voting  laws— denying 
us  the  self-determination  enjoyed  by 
other  States  but  which  was  denied  us  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act — reducing  our 
States  to  the  condition  of  conquered 
provinces. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  but  the 
spite  work  of  unconscionable  power  pol- 
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Itlcs  In  1965  under  the  Democrats  and 
no  more  right  in  1969  under  the  Repub- 
licans merely  because  it  would  extend 
the  long  arm  of  the  centralized  Govern- 
ment into  the  registration  ofiQces  and 
the  voting  booths  of  all  States.  But  at 
least  the  tjrranny  against  statehood  and 
citizens  would  have  been  equally  applied. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
clippings  which  can  but  conclude  a  hyp- 
ocritical scheme  of  prejudice  against 
the  South: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  2,  1969) 
Nixon  Yields  on  Voting  Rights — Gives  Ap- 
proval roR  e:xtension  op  Present  Law 

(By  John  Beckler) 
The  Nixon  administration,  apparently  mov- 
ing to  head  off  a  potential  revolt  by  House 
Republican  civil  rights  supporters,  has  indi- 
cated It  will  not  oppose  a  compromise  that 
could  clear  the  way  I'or  extending  the  1965 
VoUng  Rights  Act. 

Under  the  compromise,  originally  suggested 
a  week  ago,  the  House  will  first  act  on  ex- 
tending the  1966  law,  then  consider  the 
broader  package  voUng  legislation  sought  by 
the  administration. 

First  Indication  the  administration  would 
not  insist  on  a  total  substitution  of  its  own 
program  for  the  1965  act  came  yesterday  alter 
a  White  House  meeting  between  House  Re- 
pubUcan  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

matter  or  tactics 

The  dispute  over  the  legislation  was  "Just 
a  matter  of  tactics,"  Ford  told  reporters  after 
the  meeting.  "You  know  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tension. It's  Just  a  question  of  whether  It  will 
be  done  In  a  package  or  in  a  two-step  pro- 
cedure." 

The  1966  act  Is  narrowly  drawn  to  protect 
Negro  voting  rights  In  seven  Southern  states. 
The  administration  bill  would  expand  Its  pro- 
visions— with  one  major  change — to  all  50 
states  and  also  ban  state  residency  require- 
ments for  voters  In  presidential  elections. 

The  major  change  in  the  administration 
proposal  from  existing  law  is  In  a  provision 
designed  to  prevent  states  from  changing 
their  voting  procedures  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  Negroes  to  vote  or  run  for  office. 

LIBERALS    RAP    MOVE 

The  present  law  requires  the  sutes  to  get 
prior  approval  from  the  attorney  general  be- 
fore any  change  in  procedures  can  go  into  ef- 
fect. The  administration  bill  would  leave  It 
up  to  the  attorney  general  to  uncover  such 
changes  and  then  institute  any  action  to 
block  a  procedure. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  replace 
the  1965  act  brought  a  strong  reaction  from 
liberal  Democrats  and  Republican  civil  rights 
advocates,  who  complained  the  new  bill  would 
weaken  Negro  voting  rights  by  diluting  the 
law's  effect  where  It  Is  needed  most — in  the 
South. 

Some  civil  rights  groups  also  have  charged 
President  Nixon  agreed  to  take  the  sectional 
character  from  voting  rights  legislation  in 
order  to  obtain  Southern  support  In  last 
year's  presidential  election. 

mitckell  in  house 

And  some  critics  say  Atty.  Gen.  John  N. 
Mitchell  would  not  be  particularly  inclined 
to  search  out  discriminatory  changes  made 
by  the  states  in  voting  procedure. 

The  strength  of  the  opposition,  which  had 
taken  on  the  dimensions  of  a  revolt  within 
Republican  ranks,  was  brought  home  force- 
fully yesterday  when  Mitchell  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  30,  1969] 
Voting  Rights 
The  1966  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  bad  legisla- 
tion In  the  sense  that  It  seeks  to  remedy  In- 
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Jxutloe  by  embrsclng  inequity.  K  It  were  to 
iMpM  thla  year,  at  the  end  of  Ita  flve-year 
statutory  life,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
mourning. 

The  1985  law  moves  along  two  main  lines. 
It  bans  literacy  tests  In  certain  Southern 
sUtes  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  And  It  re- 
quires those  states  to  come  to  Washington 
and  obtain  the  O.K.  of  the  attorney  general 
or  a  federal  Judge  before  any  change  can  be 
made  In  their  voting  laws. 

Now  there  Is  no  doubt  that  literacy  tests 
had  been  misused  In  the  South  in  some  In- 
stances to  discriminate  against  potential  Ne- 
gro voters.  And  this  certainly  should  not  be 
tolerated.  But  the  impact  of  the  1966  law  Is 
not  based  on  any  claim  or  showing  of  voter 
discrimination.  Instead.  Its  authors  merely 
decreed  that  the  law  would  become  effec- 
tive In  any  state  or  county  In  which  fewer 
than  60  percent  of  the  people  of  voting  age 
failed  to  vote  or  were  not  registered  to  vote 
In  the  1964  election.  If  50  percent  voted,  a 
state  was  In  the  clear.  But  not  so  if  only  49.9 
percent  of  the  ellglbles  went  to  the  polls. 
It  turned  out,  by  coincidence  If  one  likes 
to  believe  in  fairy  tales,  that  this  formula 
covered  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Loui- 
siana, South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  39  of  100 
.    counties  In  North  Carolina.  Literacy  tests  In 
13  non-Southern  states  were  not  affected. 

Condemning  this  as  "regional"  legislation, 
Attorney  General  Jlltchell  has  opposed  a 
simple  renewal  of  the  1966  law.  He  prefers 
new  legislation  which  would  ban  all  literacy 
tests  and  which  would  drop  the  requirement 
that  Southern  states  come  hat-ln-hand  to 
Washington  for  approval  of  any  change  In 
their  elecUon  laws.  As  an  alternative,  Mit- 
chell advocated  legislation  empowering  the 
Justice  Department  to  obtain  injunctions 
against  any  discriminatory  state  law  affecting 
voting,  and  which  woxzld  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  send  observers  and  ex- 
aminers Into  any  state  to  guard  against  dis- 
crimination or  voting  frauds. 

It  has  not  been  our  view  that  a  simple 
literacy  test,  given  without  discrimination. 
Is  an  evU  thing.  Illiteracy  and  an  Informed 
electorate  hardly  go  hand  In  hand.  This 
country  needs  more  rather  than  fewer  voters 
who  can  at  least  read  and  write  their  names. 
Since  Congress  obviously  will  take  some 
action,  however,  we  think  the  Mitchell  ap- 
proach is  much  better  than  perpetuation  of 
the  existing  law.  By  all  means,  discrimination 
whether  in  tests  or  state  laws  should  be 
struck  down.  But  this  should  not  be  done 
through  a  federal  statute  which  Is  both  dis- 
ingenuous and  singularly  invidious  in  its  own 
discriminatory  application. 
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CLARKE      COLLEGE     NAMES     NEW 
PRESIDENT,  ROBERT  J.  GIROUX 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  significant  day  in  tlie  126-year  his- 
tory of  Clarke  College  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
as  Dr.  Robert  J.  Giroux  takes  over  as  the 
first  lay  president  of  the  institution. 

Clarke,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for 
women  in  the  country,  was  founded  in 
1843  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  1895,  when  the 
school  was  drawing  students  from  as  far 
away  as  Massachusetts,  Canada.  Hawaii, 
and  Mexico,  it  began  offering  postgradu- 
ate courses.  Chartered  by  the  State  of 


Iowa  in  1901  as  Mount  St.  JoaQ>h  Acad- 
emy and  College,  it  conferred  Its  flret 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1904.  In  1928, 
the  academy  was  closed  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Clarke  College  in  honor 
of  Mother  Clarke. 

Still  largely  a  residence  college.  Clarke 
now  has  a  steadily  growing  enrollment 
of  day  students  who  commute  from  a  40- 
mlle  area  In  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
Dr.  Giroux,  formerly  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  and  academic  dean  at 
St.  Michael's  College  in  Winooskl,  Vt., 
was  elected  by  a  predominantly  lay  board 
of  trustees  to  succeed  Sister  Mary  Bene- 
dict Phelan,  B.V.M..  who  has  held  the 
oflBce  since  August  1957  but  who  an- 
nounced in  May  of  this  year  that  she 
would  not  be  available  for  another  term. 
During  the  12  years  Sister  Mary  Bene- 
dict has  served  Clarke  College,  student 
enrollment  has  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent— fnwi  713  to  1.075.  Part  of 
that  increase  resulted  from  the  expan- 
sion of  one  residence  hall  in  1961  and 
construction  of  a  new  dormitory  in  1965. 
The  college  has  also  opened  in  the  past 
5  years  a  $2.3  million  science-classroom 
building   and   a   maintenance   services 
center. 

In  1966,  Clarke  converted  its  12-year- 
old  lay  advisory  board  into  a  board  of 
trustees,  with  legal  control  of  the  college. 
In  1967,  it  became  a  charter  member  of 
a  tri-State  consortium  including  Aquinas 
Institute,  Loras  College  for  men.  the  co- 
educational University  of  Dubuque,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Platte- 
ville.  The  following  year,  it  established 
with  Loras  and  the  University  of  Dubu- 
que a  tri-coUege  cooperative  effort,  which 
now  has  a  $200,000  Federal  grant  for 
study  of  curriculum  coordination  and 
faculty-student  exchange. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Michael's  College. 
Dr.  Giroux  holds  a  master  of  arts  in 
teaching  degree  from  that  school  and 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
School  of  Psychology  and  Education  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa.  Canada.  He  has 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  C.  W.  Post  College  of  Long 
Island  University. 

Before  joining  the  faculty  at  St 
Michael's  in  1962,  as  Director  of  Exten- 
sion Services,  Dr.  Giroux  taught  in 
schools  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York.  He  designed  and  directed  the 
first  NDEA  Guidance  Workshop  in  Ver- 
mont, was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Vermont  Technical  Services  Board, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Vermont 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  and 
consultant  to  the  Vermont  Personnel 
Board. 

He  was  active  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  has  also  served  as  consultant 
to  the  secretary  of  education  of  the 
diocese  of  Ogdensburg.  N.Y.;  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  advisory  board  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  retarded;  and 
as  a  consultant  to  the  provincial  associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Teachers  of  Montreal 
He  designed  and  initially  directed  an  Up- 
ward Bound  project  at  St.  Michael's  and 
a  program  for  black  students  from  New 
York  City,  through  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
Governor  Hoff  of  Vermont. 


July  2,  1969   I  My  2,  1969 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  Dr.  Giroux  assumes 
the  presidency  of  Clarke,  it  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  give  recognition  to  the  con- 
trlbutlons  which  the  insUtuUon  has  made 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  which  Sis- 
ter Mary  Benedict  has  made  for  the  past 
12  years,  to  the  excellence  of  higher  ed- 
ucation for  which  eastern  Iowa  is  noted 
and  to  the  development  of  jraung  women 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  We  wish  Dr 
Giroux  every  success  as  he  continues  the 
high  standards  and  traditions  which  have 
marked  Clarke  CoUege  through  the  years 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS  WORK 
FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 


Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
150  high  school  students  who  have  come 
here  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  participate 
in  the  Washington  Workshops  on  the  U  S 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  these  Wash- 
ington Workshops— to  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  summer — is  twofold*  To 
offer  in-depth  study  and  on-the-scene 
Involvement  in  the  American  legislative 
and  political  process  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  improve  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Nation's  leaders  and  its 
young  people— the  leaders  of  tomorrow 

I  have  participated  in  the  workshops 
both  last  year  and  at  the  present  time 
and  I  am  so  encouraged  by  the  program' 
that  I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
more  about  it. 

The    workshops    sessions    are    built 
around  daily  Capitol  Hill  conversaUons 
with   Members   of   Congress.    Some   50 
Democratic  and  Republican  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  representing  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  political  thought,  will  meet  with 
the  students.  Some  of  this  summer's  par- 
ticipants include  Senator  Muskie  Demo- 
crat, of  Maine;  Senator  McGovern,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  South  Dakota;  Senator  Gold- 
water.  RepubUcan,  of  Arizona;  Senator 
Hatfield.  Republican,  of  Oregon;  Sena- 
tor Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York- 
and  House  Members.  Speaker  McCor- 
BtACK.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Mi- 
nority Leader  Ford,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan; Mr.  Pepper.  Democrat,  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Mr.   McDade,   Republican,   of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Mr.  McCloskey,  Republican, 
of  California.  Preceding  these  sessions! 
morning  campus  seminars  at  Mount  Ver- 
non Junior  College  on   the  legislative 
process  are  led  by  Washington  Work- 
shops instructors  who  are  college  and 
graduate  school  government  majors,  and 
teachers  of  the  American  Government. 

One  focal  point  of  this  summer  will 
be  congressional  and  governmental  pro- 
posals concerning  college  unrest.  The 
students  will  discuss  and  consider  various 
responses  to  this  problem,  analyze  pend- 
ing legislation  and  administration  pro- 
posals dealing  with  campus  unrest,  and 
hold  dialog  discussions  in  this  vital  area 
of  American  concern. 


Additional  activities  include  guest  lec- 
tures and  discussions  with  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  Government  officials,  evening 
panel  discussions  with  visiting  interna- 
tional students,  as  well  as  social  events 
featuring  Embifssy  receptions,  a  congres- 
sional pages  party,  and  concerts. 

Washington  Workshops,  a  nonprofit 
educational  foundation,  founded  by  my 
friend  Leo  Tonkin,  offers  the  only  study 
program  on  the  U.S.  Congress  for  high 
school  students  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  has  received  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Council  on  Social  Studies  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Education  Association, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools. 

Applicants  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  interest  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Congress  and  on  rec- 
ommendations of  their  high  school  gov- 
ernment teachers  and  guidance 
counselors.  This  summer's  seminars  will 
include  nearly  1,000  participants  from 
every  State  of  the  country  and  every 
social  and  economic  background.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  find  that  Miguel 
Guillermo  Guilarte.  valedictorian  of 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  participated 
in  this  event.  Many  students  come  with 
scholarship  assistance  provided  by  the 
Washington  Workshops  Foimdation. 
schools,  local  civic  and  business  groups, 
and  title  I — disadvantaged  student  as- 
sistance— of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  I  have  just 
met  with  the  first  group  of  students  and 
it  was  an  experience  that  reinforced  my 
confidence  in  America's  young  (>eople. 
They  are  concerned  and  involved,  and 
determined  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  frustrate  all  of  society  today. 
Many  of  these  splendid  young  Americans 
will  be  here  for  the  remaining  2 -week 
Workshops  this  summer. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  want  to  welcome  them,  and 
to  say  that  I  know  the  Washington 
WorkshoEte  will  prove  to  be  an  educa- 
tional and  challenging  experience  for 
both  them  and  the  Members  of  Congress. 


THE  DRAFT 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
currently  undertaking  a  survey  of  the 
views  and  attitudes  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals, college  presidents,  and  members 
of  selective  service  draft  boards  in  my 
district  on  the  draft  and  draft- reform 
proposals.  Being  of  the  belief  that  there 
is  much  value  in  Congress  going  directly 
to  those  citizens  who  are  directly  involved 
with  a  particular  issue.  I  have  requested 
the  assistance  of  these  persons  in  formu- 
lating some  attitudes  for  upcoming  con- 
sideration of  selective  service  revision. 

I  have  just  received  a  most  beneficial 
and  informative  letter  from  Mr.  Calvin 
Hewitt,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  expressing 
some  observations  of  local  board  No.  31. 
Kenosha  County.  Wis.  As  evidence  of  the 
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national  cwicem  of  my  constituents,  and 
as  an  expression  of  much  significance.  I 
am  including  the  letter  in  the  Record 
and  commend  its  reading  to  Members  of 
Congress : 

Veterans  Service  Orncx, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  June  26, 1969. 
Congressman  Hekrt  Schadzbero, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Congressman  Schaoeberg:  Tour  let- 
ter to  Stanley  Przlomskl,  Chairman  of  Local 
Board  No.  31,  was  read  with  interest  by  the 
five  board  members,  and  I  was  informally 
designated  as  the  one  to  reply.  I  am  in  my 
fifth  year  of  service  on  the  board  and  as  a 
part-time  board  member  who  contributes 
eight,  ten  or  more  hours  each  month  to  my 
uncompensated  responsibility  to  administer 
the  Selective  Service  laws,  and  as  a  full-time 
local  citizen  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  effect 
of  the  "draft"  upon  the  local  community,  I 
trust  my  observations  may  be  of  some  In- 
terest to  you. 

Even  though  the  local  board  member  is 
knowledgable  about  the  "draft,"  he  finds 
that  Joining  the  debate  about  the  "draft" 
could  Impede  his  effectiveness  as  an  admin- 
istrator. Generally,  we  quietly  observe,  and 
listen  to  the  bias,  half-truths,  and  condem- 
nations espoused  by  the  uninformed  and/or 
malcontents.  Too  often  persons  of  consider- 
able stature  in  government,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  news  media,  display 
shameful  ignorance  of  the  selective  service 
system. 

As  an  administrator  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice laws,  my  perspective  must  be  oriented  to 
my  understanding  of  national  interests  as  It 
affects  all  the  registrants  under  Local  Board 
31 's  jurisdiction,  and  how  this  in  turn  ef- 
fects the  Individual  registrants  who  are  be- 
ing considered  for  classification.  I  presume 
that  your  perspective  as  a  Congressman 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  our  national  security,  must  begin  at  this 
point  of  issue,  and  after  you  decide  the  needs 
of  our  national  security,  must  then  consider 
the  best  way  of  providing  security  and 
finally  a  system  that  affects  all  of  your  con- 
stituents consistent  with  fullest  equity  and 
justice. 

I  believe  that  until  such  time  as  our  mili- 
tary commitments  may  be  appreciably  re- 
duced, the  present  draft  system  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  aa  a  fiexible  supply  of  men  to 
the  armed  services.  Improvement  in  the  pro- 
cedures are  always  possible  and  desirable. 
The  present  system  of  local  boards  exercis- 
ing very  limited  discretionary  p>owers  for 
granting  deferments  is  both  democratic  and 
more  uniformly  practiced  than  Is  generally 
believed.  Stricter  guidelines  for  deferments 
for  critical  employment,  graduate  level  edu- 
cation and  for  concientlous  objectors  could 
be  an  Improvement.  It  may  also  help  If 
Congress  would  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
to  examine  all  19  year  olds  so  that  accepta- 
bility can  be  determined  at  an  early  date. 
I  believe  the  present  selection  of  the  oldest 
first  should  be  continued  for  the  present  and 
for  the  forseeable  future.  The  idea  of  random 
selection  may  make  sense  at  some  future 
date,  but  it  would  create  greater  Inequities 
than  presently  exist  if  instituted  at  this 
time. 

One  must  consider  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  selection  has  been  built  upon 
both  the  successes  and  the  failures  experi- 
enced throughout  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  fact  of  military  service  Is  certainly  more 
disruptive  to  an  individual's  life  than  the 
fact  of  obligation  to  serve.  One  Incontest- 
able fact  Is  the  military  mission  Is  best  served 
by  male  youths  in  the  19  to  26  year  age 
bracket.  By  Imposing  reasonable  standards 
for  acceptance  into  military  service,  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  this  age  group  will  be 
found  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  un- 
acceptable. It  is  obvious  that  Inequity  in  the 
19  to  26  year  age  group  is  Impossible  to  avoid. 
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It  Is  my  belief  that  our  Republic  form  of 
government  places  a  specific  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  each  citizen.  In  our  plu- 
ralistic free  society,  the  degree  of  Individual 
responsibility  must  Increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  In  the  social  and  economic 
diversity  of  our  citizens,  and  the  task  of 
achieving  greater  Justice  and  equity  under 
the  law  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  at- 
tain. Those  citizens  who  are  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally  disadvantaged  must  neces- 
sarily assume  a  lesser  share  of  the  burden 
and  thus  a  greater  share  of  responsibility 
must  be  borne  by  those  more  favorably  en- 
dowed. It  seems  there  Is  considerable  shirk- 
ing of  responsibility  by  some  young  people 
and  too  much  pampering  of  this  attitude  by 
some  adults.  The  present  selective  service 
system  continues  to  serve  its  mission  in  spite 
of  the  physical  and  verbal  barbs  hurled  at 
it  by  self-seeking,  misguided,  people  who 
display  little  understanding  of  or  concern 
for  our  national  interests.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  session  of  Congress  should  spend 
very  little  time  on  this  matter  because  It 
has  already  been  studied  more  than  ade- 
quately. I  strongly  recommend  little  or  no 
statutory  change  in  the  system  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  in  January,  1968, 
which  covers  some  of  my  attitudes  and 
opinions  about  the  draft.  One  additional 
subject  should  be  touched  upon,  that  of  the 
so  called  voluntary  military  service.  The 
some  1,400  men. and  women  presently  in  the 
armed  services  from  Local  Board  jtSl's  area 
of  Jurisdiction  (Kenosha  County)  represents 
approximately  4  enlistees  for  every  1  in- 
ductee. The  board  members  are  aware  of 
many  enlistments  motivated  by  the  draft, 
but  there  is  no  realistic  measure  of  how 
many  are  primarily  motivated  by  the  "draft." 
A  feasibility  study  of  the  voluntary  military 
should  begin  with  the  present  retention  rates 
of  the  various  services.  In  my  opinion,  due 
to  a  lack  of  a  military  tradition  (ours  is  a 
concept  of  the  civilian  oriented  "citizen 
soldier")  and  unfortunately  modest  to  low 
status  of  military  careers,  an  all  volunteer 
force  Is  Impractical.  Even  if  it  was  practical, 
I  would  question  the  desirability  of  an  in- 
stitutionalized professional  military  as  being 
out  of  character  with  our  very  successful 
experience  with  the  civilian  oriented  mili- 
tary. It  is  paradoxal  to  hear  the  same  people 
bewailing  the  "military-industrial  complex" 
and  at  the  same  Instance  strongly  urging  the 
abolUhment  of  the  draft  in  favor  of  an  all 
volunteer  professional  military.  I  pray  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  consider  this  matter 
In  Its  proper  perspective. 
Yours  truly, 

Calvin  Hewitt  , 
Member  of  Local  Board  No.  31. 


BROADCASTING    IN    THE    PUBLIC 

INTEREST 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  been  a 
toothless  watchdog  over  the  public  in- 
terest in  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing. Most  of  the  responsibility,  of  course, 
lies  with  the  FCC,  but  Congress  itself 
must  share  in  the  blame. 

Recent  developments,  however,  give 
us  a  small  degree  of  hop>e  for  the  future. 
The  FCC,  with  an  llth-hour  exhibition  of 
bureaucratic  legerdemain  reversed  the 
precipitous  action  of   its  staff   in  the 
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WPIX  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
ordered  by  the  U^.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla  to  Invite  new  ap- 
Idlcants  for  WLBT's  broadcast  license  In 
Jackson.  Miss.  WLBT  had  a  long  history 
of  biased  reporting  of  civil  rights  news, 
but  the  FCC's  bureaucratic  blinders  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  an  effective  chal- 
lenge, except  through  the  courts. 

The  New  York  Times  In  a  Jime  25  edi- 
torial presented  an  encouraging  perspec- 
tive of  the  broad  issue  these  two  cases 
present.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Trx  Public  Aibwavis 
Tbe  ruling  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia  deny- 
ing the  license  renewal  of  WLBT-TV  In 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Is  a  decision  of  major  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  broadcasting  but  for 
other  Federally  regulated  businesses. 

Por  the  coxirt  has  held  that  wherever  tbe 
public  interest  Is  at  stake,  the  public  has 
standing  before  the  Federal  agencies  and  can 
challenge  licenses  and  franchises  without 
legal  apologies.  This  concept,  which  under- 
'  scons'  an  Interim  ruling  of  a  few  years  ago 
-  In  tbts  TV  license  case,  already  has  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  conservationists,  for 
example,  in  matters  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Five  years  ago.  Dr.  E^verett  C.  Parker,  di- 
rector of  communication  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Initiated  a  method  of 
monitoring  Southern  TV  stations  to  see  If 
they  were  carrying  the  whole  civil  rights 
story.  WLBT-TV  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  falling  to  report  fully  on 
civil  rights  developments.  The  United 
Church  of  Christ,  leaders  of  the  local  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  other  private  citizens 
accused  this  station  of  racist  programing 
practices  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  But  they  were  regarded  as  in- 
terlopers and   slapped  down. 

Last  summer  the  F.C.C.  went  through  Its 
usual  motions  of  allowing  this  station  to 
stay  on  the  air  and  denying  a  challenge  by 
the  civil  rights  groups.  In  a  strong  dissent. 
Commissioners  Nicholas  Johnson  and  Ken- 
neth Cox  declared  that  "It  is  simply  unde- 
niable that  bigotry  was  a  watchword  at 
WLBT." 

Now  that  dissenting  view  has  been  upheld 
by  none  other  than  the  new  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Warren  B.  Burger.  In 
his  final  opinion  as  an  Appeals  Court  judge, 
he  encouraged  the  challengers,  rebuked  the 
F.C.C,  withdrew  WLBT's  license  and  Invited 
new  applicants  for  this  station's  franchise. 
The  decision  means  that  TV  and  radio 
stations  holding  franchises  of  the  public  air 
do  not  have.  In  the  cynical  phrase,  "a  license 
to  print  money."  As  Judge  Burger  put  It, 
"Broadcasters  are  temporary  permltees — fl- 
duclaries — of  a  great  public  resource  and 
they  must  meet  the  highest  standards  which 
are  embraced  in  the  public  interest  concept." 
Broadly,  this  decision  will  help  educate 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
courts  as  to  the  Inherent  rights  of  public 
challenges  against  licensed  private  Interests. 


WHAT  AMERICANISM   MEANS  TO 
KATHLEEN  CHARA 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NTW    JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  prize-winning  essay,  written 
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by  an  eighth  grader,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  principles  we  all  ahmild  like  to 
see  practiced.  Its  author,  Miss  Kathleen 
O'Hara  of  Bloomlngdale.  NJ.,  was 
named  State  champion  In  the  New  Jer- 
sey Jaycee  essay  contest. 

Kathleen,  obviously,  is  not  among  the 
"alienated  youth"  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
reminded  that  there  are  young  people 
like  Kathleen,  who  are  outspoken  for 
the  principles  on  which  this  Nation  was 
conceived  and  dedicated. 

I  think  it  particularly  aivroprlate  to 
Insert  Kathleen's  essay  in  the  Ricoao 
this  week,  as  we  prepare  to  mark  the 
193d  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  essay  follows: 

What  Americanism;  Means  to  Mb 
(By  Kathleen'  O'Hara) 

The  baby  toddling  his  first  steps,  the  boy 
on  his  way  to  baseball  practice,  the  yoimg 
man  of  twenty-one  voting  foe  the  first  time, 
are  all  American  citizens. 

Citizenship  is  your  privilege,  your  right — 
no  one  can  take  It  away  from  you.  You  t^e  a 
citizen,  now.  this  very  minute.  But  because 
America  so  generously  bestows  Its  citizenship 
upon  you,  you  owe  it  to  your  country  to  be- 
come a  good  citizen,  and  you  can  do  this 
by  practicing  Americanism,  the  best  way  to 
do  this  Is  first  to  know  and  then  to  do. 

America  is  a  land,  a  people,  and  a  way  of 
life.  By  getting  to  know  your  ooimtry  you 
will  come  to  love  It.  Learn  how  your  country, 
your  own  state,  your  dty,  town,  or  village  are 
governed  and  find  out  how  you  fit  into  that 
government.  Discover  where  that  government 
is  strong  and  where  It  is  weak.  Do  your  part 
as  a  citizen  in  the  big  task  of  upholding  its 
strength   and   overcoming   its  weaknesses. 

But  be  prepared  as  well  to  do  your  part  in 
the  smaller  tasks — In  such  everyday  things 
as  obeying  trafBc  regulations,  Uvlng  up  to 
game  laws  when  you  go  hunting  or  fishing, 
serving  on  Jury  duty  when  called,  and  many 
other  things. 

Find  out  about  our  poUtioal  parties  and 
what  they  stand  for — all  of  them,  not  Just 
one.  Study  all  sides  of  a  questiooi  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  your  community,  your 
state,  your  country,  then  take  your  stand  and 
vote  as  your  conscience  bids  you.  Vote 
those  people  into  public  office  you  feel  best 
fitted  to  do  what  you  think  is  right  that's 
the  way  to  make  democracy  work. 
But  don't  stop  here. 

Remember  that  America  is  not  a  gift  that 
is  freely  given  us.  Bach  of  us  must  deserve  It. 
We  must  work  for  America,  live  for  it  and, 
if  the  call  should  come,  die  for  It. 

"A  chain  Is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link." 
A  nation  Is  as  strong  as  each  of  its  citizens 
America  is  as  strong  as  you  are ! 
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complete  suoceas  and  deaerves  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  finest  international  puMlc  re- 
lations and  youtti  education  projects  yet 
executed. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  Junior  Achieve- 
ment's ofBdal  report  on  Operation 
Aniba.  I  do  so  not  only  because  I  am 
deeply  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  young  achievers  and  of  the  guid- 
ance and  encouragement  provided  them 
by  outstanding  business  and  Industrial 
leaders  in  my  area,  but  also  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  experience  of  our  own 
Junior  achievement  program  can  be  an 
Important  incentive  to  similar  programs, 
both  real  and  potential,  In  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

learning  by  doing.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  stUl 
the  most  effective  kind  of  education,  and 
as  our  colleagues  will  discover  from  the 
report.  Junior  Achievers  of  Union 
County.  N.J.,  have  demonstrated  impres- 
sively the  great  potential  of  young 
Americans  to  develop  the  oconpetence 
and  self-reliance  that  will  benefit  them 
and  our  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  r^wrt  follows: 
jt7nior    achievkment    of    union    countt, 
Inc. — Report  on  Operation  Arcba 

1968-1969   youth  EDUCATION  AND  ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION  PROJECT 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT'S 
"OPERATION   ARDBA" 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  through  the  Congressional 
Record  the  plans  of  Junior  Achievement 
of  Union  County,  Inc.,  for  its  1969  youth 
Incentive  and  eoon<«nic  education  award 
project.  Operation  Aruba. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  report  to  our 
colleagues  that  Operation  Aruba  was  a 


Tenth  in  a  series  of  unique  youth  incen- 
tive and  economic  education  projects  devel- 
oped and  executed  by  Junior  Achievement  of 
Union  Coimty,  Inc.,  which  comprises  Union 
County,  New  Jersey  and  the  nearby  com- 
munities of  Carteret  and  Holmdel,  Operation 
Aruba  was  an  unqualified  sruccees.  The  8- 
month  project  was  designed  to  develop  com- 
petence and  to  stimulate  outstanding  per- 
formance In  all  phases  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment. All  objectives  were  attained  and 
Operation  Aruba  has  been  acclaimed  for  iU 
contribution  to  International  understandrng 
and  goodwUl. 

Products  of  the  31  Junior  Achievement 
companies  were  well  designed  and  atUac- 
tlvely  packaged. 

Production  was  efficient,  quality  good,  and 
production  goals  established  and  met,  keep- 
ing pace  with  sales. 

Dollar  sales  of  the  Junior  companies 
totaled  $45,031,  the  highest  to  date. 

140  JunlOT  Achievers  earned  membership 
in  the  JA  SlOO  Sales  Club.  Top  dollar  sales 
winner  had  sales  of  $1,449.  The  aggregate 
sales  by  this  group  was  $22,705. 

The  attendance  record  of  the  Junior 
Achievers  was  excellent  and  the  highest  In 
the  Eastern  Region,  ranking  among  the  high- 
est In  the  nation. 
\  30  of  our  31  Junior  Achievement  com- 
panies operated  at  a  profit.  27  of  them  paid 
dividends  to  their  stockholders — one  com- 
pany operated  at  a  loss — 3  operated  at  about 
a  break-even,  but  were  able  to  return  lOO^c 
of  their  stockholder's  Investment  upon 
liquidation. 

49  Junior  Achievers  were  nominated  for 
participation  In  the  Operation  Aruba  award 
trip  to  industrial,  educational,  and  cultural 
sites  in  Aruba  In  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
May  4  through  May  10.  1969.  33  award  win- 
ners and  2  alternates  were  selected  by  a  panel 
of  business  and  community  leaders  after 
probing  individual  interviews.  They  were 
questioned  about  their  performance  In  Jun- 
ior Achievement,  their  understanding  of  the 
principles,  functions,  risks  and  rewards  of 
free  enterprise,  their  extracurricular  Interests 
and  activities,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  economic  development  of  Aruba. 

FREE    ENTERPRISE    ESSAYS 

As  part  of  the  Operation  Aruba  competition 
the  Junior  Achievers  were  required  to  write 
an  essay  on  the  subject  "Why  I  Believe  W 
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Free  Enterprise  and  What  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Has  Taught  Me  About  It".  Biographies 
of  the  award  winning  Junior  Achievers, 
which  were  sent  to  Aruban  hosts  and  to 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  editors  and 
programmers  prior  to  arrival  In  Aruba,  In- 
cluded excerpts  from  their  essays  and  infor- 
mation about  the  young  people's  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Typical  is  the  essay  of  Thomas  Zepko,  16 
year  old  sophomore  at  Rahway  High  S<d)ool 
who  is  President  of  JARCA,  sponsored  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  He  wrote: 

My  original  intentions  In  Joining  Junior 
Achievement  centered  around  the  desire  to 
be  Involved  in  something  truly  worthwhile. 
I  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Junior  Achievement  has  helped  me  to  de- 
velop those  character  traits  which  I  feel  are 
most  important  in  a  successful  career,  and 
has  strengthened  my  trust  in  this  nation 
and  its  free  enterprise  system. 

■Since  I  have  been  Involved  only  in  pure- 
ly academic  courses  In  school.  Junior 
Achievement  has  given  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  imderstandlng  the  business  world. 
By  operating  a  Junior  company,  I  have  seen 
&r.st  hand  the  mechanics  behind  our  free 
enterprise  system.  By  actually  performing  all 
the  same  tasks  required  of  a  real  company, 
I  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
problems  faced  by  a  large  corporation  and 
can  understand  the  motives  behind  many  of 
the  actions  of  such  companies. 

"In  the  business  atmosphere  of  Junior 
Achievement,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  qualities  of  leadership,  productiv- 
ity, and  personal  initiative  and  their  impor- 
tance in  all  walks  of  life.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  me  to  become  aware  of  the  company 
policies,  to  form  my  own  opinions  and  to 
present  these  at  Board  of  Directors  meetings. 
I  have  tried  to  display  leadership  in  convinc- 
ing others  of  the  Importance  of  presenting 
their  ideas  In  helping  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  our  company. 

"All  members  are  directly  exposed  to  the 
problems  of  producing  a  saleable  product, 
since  this  is  the  chief  goal  of  any  company, 
kirge  or  small.  The  Achiever  soon  finds  that 
the  success  of  the  company  product  depends 
on  how  well  members  can  work  together  in 
getting  a  Job  done  properly.  Getting  along 
with  fellow  workers  in  an  amiable  atmos- 
phere Is  of  great  Importance  and  fosters 
quality  production. 

"'I  gained  the  most,  however.  In  my  Job  as 
salesman.  Since  selling  Is  entirely  up  to  the 
Achiever  himself,  a  successful  salesman  must 
show  drive  and  Initiative  In  completing  a 
sale.  An  Achiever  must  know  how  to  effec- 
tively present  himself  to  his  customers  and 
must  learn  what  character  traits  others  find 
appealing  In  him  and  what  he  can  best  do 
and  say  to  Impress  them  with  his  product. 
This  Icnowledge  about  himself  can  help  any 
Achiever  greatly  In  the  future  when  he  must 
rely  on  self-confidence  to  seU  himself  at  In- 
terviews for  college  entrance,  employment 
etc. 

"During  the  Operation  Industry  visit  to 
our  sponsoring  company  I  was  able  to  relate 
my  experience  as  a  Junior  Achiever  to  the 
full  scale  operation  of  a  large  factory.  We 
were  not  only  shown  the  details  of  the  pro- 
duction line,  but  also  spoke  with  company 
executives,  aU  of  whom  seemed  very  Inter- 
ested in  our  Junior  company. 

For  tbe  first  time  I  really  became  In- 
volved In  the  operations  of  such  a  plant. 
This  visit  showed  me  In  what  ways  our  own 
company  was  similar  to  almost  any  Indua- 
trHl  firm.  For  thU  day,  at  least,  I  felt  I  was 
no  longer  a  high  school  student,  but  a  func- 
tioning member  of  our  industrial  society. 

"All  in  all,  this  year  in  Junior  Achieve- 
ment has  proved  to  be  richly  rewarding.  It 
has  given  me  valuable  experience  in  under- 
standing tbe  business  world.  It  has  aided 
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me  In  gaining  a  better  Insight  of  myself  and 
has  Inspired  Inner  confidence  and  determi- 
nation to  be  an  active  and  responsible 
clttzen." 

Diane  McVey,  16  year  old  sophomore  at 
Orange  Avenue  High  School  and  Purchasing 
Agent  of  FUROO,  sponsored  by  Purolator 
Inc.,  said:  "Ovn  Is  the  best  economic  sys- 
tem tried  to  date,  the  only  one  concerned 
with  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  through 
Incentives  and  rewards  it  encourages  good 
work".  In  concluding  her  essay  she  summed 
up  her  convictions:  'If  the  youth  of  America 

really  want  to  do  something  for  the  world 

they  might  go  to  work!  That's  what  created 
and  built  this  country,  and  that's  what  de- 
veloped the  highest  standard  of  livlne  In 
history."  " 

The  Junior  Achievers  were  well  prepared 
to  meet  businessmen  in  Aruba  and  to  dis- 
cuss their  Junior  Achievement  activities. 

BROAD  COMMUNrrr  INVOLVEMENT  CONTRIBtrrES 
TO    INTBUVATIONAL   GOOD    WILL 

Although  Operation  Aruba  was  planned 
and  executed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
staff  of  Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
County,  Its  success  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  total  Involvement  of  the  business, 
financial,  and  professional  communities, 
government  leaders,  educators,  clergy,  and 
the  civic  and  business  organizations  In  the 
home  community  and  In  Aruba. 

Upon  arrival  in  Aruba  at  mid-day,  the 
young  people  were  greeted  by  host  families 
with  whom  they  visited  overnight.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  spent  observing  nmnal  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  hosts,  who  were  pri- 
marily businessmen  but  included  members 
of  the  clergy,  professionals,  government  offi- 
cials, and  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Well  groomed,  interested  to  learn,  articu- 
late about  their  Junior  Achievement  activi- 
ties and  career  Intereste,  the  young  people 
made  a  fine  impression  causing  some,  accus- 
tomed to  reading  headlines  about  civil  dis- 
obedience and  unrest  on  university  cam- 
puses, to  Inquire  If  the  Jimlor  Achievers  were 
"the  cream  ot  the  crop".  Elizabeth's  Mayor 
Thomas  G.  Dunn  explained  at  a  Rotary  Club 
of  Aruba  dinner  that  this  was  "not  true".  He 
said,  "These  Jimlor  Achievers  are  typical  of 
millions  of  young  Americans.  We  are  proud 
of  them,  but  we  are  also  proud  of  tbe  over- 
whelming majority  of  young  men  and  women 
In  our  country.  An  unfair  amount  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  a  rldlculcms  minority 
of  yoxmg  people  who  cause  so  much  trouble 
In  oiu-  universities  and  elsewhere.  I  assure 
you,  they  are  a  small  minority  and  these 
Junior  Achievers  more  typically  represent 
American  youth." 

J.  W.  Dlgby,  President,  Aruba  Chemical 
Industries,  N.  V.,  virrote:  "It  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  such 
bright  young  people  and  their  dedicated 
sponsors." 

Lleuteniuit  Governor  Oscar  S.  Henrlquez 
wrote:  "It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  us 
to  have  those  young  people  here  in  Aruba. 
They  were  genuinely  Interested  In  learning 
as  much  as  possible  about  our  Island,  the 
people,  and  the  Industries.  The  contact  be- 
tween them  and  tbe  pupils  of  Coleglo  Ani- 
bano  has  been  mutually  Instructive.  Wishing 
you  much  success  with  the  good  work  belns 
done." 

ENLIGHTXNINC  VISITS  TO  ARUBAN  INDUSTRIES 

After  Lieutenant  Governor  HenriqusB  bad 
addressed  them  and  reviewed  the  history, 
government  system,  and  economic  develc^)- 
ment  of  Aruba  at  the  dinner  hosted  by  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Aruba,  the  Junior  Achievers 
visited  the  major  industrial  installations  on 
the  Island:  Lago  Oil  St  Transport  Co.  Ltd. 
and  Aruba  Chemical  Industries,  N.  V.,  affili- 
ates of  standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Web  (Water-Energiebedrijf ) ,  tbe  $11  mlUlon 
seawater  evaporator  plant  and  power  station 
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owned  by  the  Island  Territory:  and  several 
important  trading  companies.  Tbey  also  bad 
a  behind-the-scenes  lnep>ectlon  tour  of  the 
Aruba  Sheraton  Hotel  where  they  were  head- 
quartered, and  of  the  Grace  Line  cruise  ship, 
Santa  Paula,  escorted  by  the  Oaptain  and 
First  Officer.  Tbey  learned  how  the  deep 
water  harbors  have  enhanced  trade,  com- 
merce and  tourism.  They  learned  how  the 
decision  to  locate  the  refinery  on  Aruba 
has  affected  the  Island,  resulting  in  a  com- 
plete change  in  tbe  economic  structure, 
population  growth,  expansion  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  harbor  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion, the  promotion  of  industrial  devel- 
opment through  incentive  plans,  and  hotel 
construction. 

Witnessing  first-hand  the  prosperous 
growth  of  the  Island  economy  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  cooperative,  long-term 
planning  not  only  within  the  Island  Terri- 
tory but  also  with  foreign  corporations  and 
Investors,  and  also  the  far-reaching  effects 
on  trade  and  commerce  of  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Also,  by  contrast,  it  emphasized  to  the 
young  people  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  scope  of  opportunities 
available  to  them  at  home. 

Their  reactions  are  refiected  in  a  letter 
from  Dennis  Branden,  I6  year  old  Junior  at 
A.  L.  Johnson  Regional  High  School  and 
Purchasing  Agent  of  BURRY-HO,  sponsored 
by  Burry  Biscuit  Division  of  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  To  his  host,  David  Lennard, 
Manager  of  S.  E.  L.  Maduro  &  Sons,  he  wrote: 
"...  thank  you  for  your  generous  hospital- 
ity ..  .  This  past  week  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  times  of  my  life  ...  I  really  appre- 
ciated tbe  day  I  spent  with  you  in  your  office 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who 
helped  me  to  get  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  S.  E.  L.  Maduro  &  Son." 

STUDENTS   COMPARE    EDUCATIONAL   STS'TEMS 

The  Junior  Achievers  spent  a  day  at  Co- 
leglo Arubano  where  Rector  J.  A.  M.  van 
Roosmalen  reviewed  the  new  system  of 
higher  education  Instituted  in  1968  In  the 
Netherlands  Antilles.  He  emphasized  its  ma- 
jor advantages:  better  opportunities  for 
every  student  to  choose  from  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  those  best  for  blm;  opportunity 
within  the  system  for  correction  if  errors  of 
selection  are  made;  and  opportunities  to 
progress  in  relation  to  one's  capabillUes.  The 
upper  classes  at  this  school  achieve  the 
equivalent  of  college  level  credlto  elsewhere. 
The  Junior  Achievers  were  amazed  to  learn 
that  all  students  are  required  to  take  a 
range  of  subjects  including  at  least  four 
languages,  matbematlcs,  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  geography,  history,  drawing, 
music  and  physical  education,  and  to  attend 
school  year-round  with  only  about  60  holi- 
days. 

Despite  some  differences  in  their  educa- 
tional patterns,  including  more  leisure  time 
for  the  American  students,  the  young  people 
found  common  groimd  in  tbe  sports  arena. 
The  Junior  Achievers  trounced  the  Aruban 
boys  at  soft  ball,  but  lost  to  them  In  their 
national  sport,  soccer,  known  there  as  foot- 
ball. 

Symbolic  of  their  visit,  the  students  ex- 
changed flags  of  tbe  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey 
flag  fiew  at  the  Coleglo  Arubano  throughout 
the  week  erf  the  Junior  Achievers'  visit  In 
Aruba.  The  students  also  exchanged  books 
on  Aruba  and  the  American  way  of  life  and 
an  autographed  soccer  ball  was  presented  to 
the  Aruban  students  by  tbe  Junior 
Achievers. 

The  Junior  Achievers  returned  home  with 
great  respect  for  the  dedication  to  education 
of  tbe  Aruban  teenagers.  Also,  they  are  now 
more  conscious  and  proud  of  the  scope  of 
opportunities  for  higher  education  available 
to  them  throughout  tbe  United  States. 
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ntDTrsTUALiars  szchanob  idbas  with 

ACHIZVKSS 

A  dinner  honoring  tbe  Junior  Achievers 
waa  hosted  by  members  of  the  Klwanis  Club 
of  Arubs.  Ck>nductlng  ft  regxUftr  meeting, 
James  Downey,  President,  opened  up  a  broBd 
discussion  between  the  yoxmg  people  and  the 
professionals  and  businessmen  members 
ranging  from  how  the  Junior  Achievement 
companies  calculated  taxes  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  capacity  of  the  local  hospital  to  meet 
extraordinary  emergency  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Junior  Achievement  has  long  be- 
lieved that  frank  questions  and  responses, 
anxl  a  free  exchange  of  opinions  between  the 
younger  and  the  older  generations  are  pos- 
sible, welcome,  and  constructive  and  en- 
lightening. This  occasion  was  unique  because 
of  the  diverse  backgrounds  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

At  a  dinner  hosted  by  Arturo  Arends. 
President,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  &  Industry  of  Aruba,  there  was  a 
report  of  Junior  Achievement  activities 
launched  In  Aruba  In  the  early  Sixties  by 
businessmen  there.  This  emphftslzed  to  the 
Junior  Achievers  how  fortunate  they  are  to 
-live  in.  an  industrial  community  which  for 
_aUnott3  quarter  of  a  century  has  provided 
this  leam-by-dolng  educational  advantage 
not  available  to  them  through  other  educa- 
tional or  extracurricular  channels. 

AKVBAN     HOSPTTALJTT     ACXNOWLKDGED 

The  Junior  Achievers  were  Impressed  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality extended  to  them  by  the  Aruban  peo- 
ple. This  was  expressed  sincerely  In  news- 
paper and  television  Interviews  and  In  letters 
to  their  hosts. 

Typical  Is  the  following  letter  trom  Thomas 
Tomalavage,  17  year  old  senior  at  Roselle 
Catholic  High  School,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  D. 
Seeger.  Mr.  Seeger  is  Comptroller,  Lago  OH  & 
Transport  Co.  Ltd. 

"I  owe  you  a  great  debt  for  helping  to  bring 
about  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences 
of  my  life.  Your  home  became  my  home, 
your  Uttle  son  like  my  little  brother.  Your 
so  patiently  and  sincerely  explaining  to  me 
the  life  on  Aruba  helped  transform  this  busi- 
ness and  educational  trip  Into  a  warm  per- 
sontU  understanding  of  the  Aruban  way  of 
life.  I  cannot  repay  you  for  everything  that 
was  done  for  my  sake,  but  perhaps  I  can 
reflect  an  honest  gratitude  to  you  for  making 
my  stay  as  pleasant  as  It  was. 

"Please  thank  Lors  for  treating  me  as  a 
friend  rather  than  as  an  overnight  visitor." 
Another  enthusiastic  Junior  Achiever, 
Biltchell  Gardiner.  17  year  old  Linden  High 
School  Junior,  in  a  letter  to  B.  E.  Nixon, 
Manager  of  Employee  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions at  Lago.  who  helped  coordinate  the 
program  for  the  award  trip,  wrote:  "...  I 
can  truly  say  that  you  helped  make  Opera- 
tion Aruba  a  success.  The  trip  had  definite 
educational  advantages  and  the  goodwill 
that  was  spread  was  really  great." 

To  Lieutenant  Governor  Henriquez, 
Thomas  Zepko  wrote:  "Thank  you  for  the 
time  spent  with  me  and  the  two  others  from 
our  group.  By  participating  in  the  official 
business  of  your  Island's  government  I  was 
directly  exposed  to  a  facet  of  International 
relations,  an  experience  which  has  helped  me 
to  understand  some  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems." Tom  and  two  other  Jimior  Achievers 
had  been  Invited  to  spend  the  day  with  the 
Governor  and  his  Minister  for  Finance  ob- 
serving their  normal  day's  activities. 

In  goodwill  gestures  Mayor  Dunn  and  the 
Junior  Achievers,  representing  the  City  of 
Elizabeth  and  residents  of  all  of  the  New 
Jersey  communities  from  which  the  young 
people  came,  presented  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  other  hosts  keys  to  the  City 
of  Elizabeth.  Junior  Achievement  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards,  products  manufac- 
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tured  by  Jimior  Achievement  companies, 
libraries  of  business  books  including  biogra- 
phies of  great  Americans,  and  an  oil  paint- 
ing, "Ships  at  Rest",  by  artist  Arthur  Gold- 
Ing  of  Craoford,  New  Jersey. 

Tbe  hosts  reciprocated  with  a  sUver  ciga- 
rette box  engraved  with  a  map  of  Aruba  and 
other  products  of  local  origin  for  Mayor 
Diuin;  books,  souvenir  coins  and  other 
mementos  for  the  Jiuiior  Achievers.  Most 
Important,  tbe  Junlo'r  Achievers  received  ap- 
propriate literature  about  Coleglo  Arub&no, 
the  Industries  visited,  and  tbe  civic  organlza- 
Uons  which  participated.  These  were  used 
by  the  young  people  in  preparing  their  reports 
to  high  school  classes  and  civic  organizations 
upon  their  return. 

In  a  special  gesture  of  appreciation  and 
respect  toward  the  Aruba  Trade  &  Industry 
Association,  after  presentation  of  the  Junior 
Achievement  DUtlngulshed  Service  Award  to 
Gustave  Nouel,  President,  the  Junior 
Achievers  stood  and  repeated  the  Associa- 
tion's Code  of  Ethics,  engraved  on  a  plaque 
presented  to  them  as  they  were  made  honOT- 
ary  members  of  tbe  AssoclaUon : 

"1.  To  promote  community  economic  prog- 
ress through  enlightened  business  prac- 
tices. 

"3.  To  provide  customer  satisfaction 
through  good  quality  products  and  service 
for  value  received. 

"3.  To  display  integrity  and  fairness  In 
deaUng  with  customers,  employees,  suppliers 
and  competitors. 

"4.  To  retain  high  standards  of  good  taste, 
ethics  and  honesty  in  advertising." 

This  they  recognized  as  being  comparable 
to  the  Performance  Standards  set  forth  for 
their  Junior  companies  as  tbe  basis  for  the 
Operation  Aruba  incentive  award  com- 
petition. 

CTXLTUH*   AND   BNTKBTAINICZNT 

BClchael  Kuiperl.  Director  of  Tourism,  who 
is  credited  with  the  recent  successful  effort 
to  direct  American  tourist  attention  to 
Aruba,  made  certain  that  the  Junior 
Achievers  had  more  than  a  casual  tourist 
view  of  the  Island.  Opportunities  were  pro- 
vided for  them  to  visit  the  Cultural  Center 
in  Oranjestad,  the  historic  century  old 
Church  of  Santa  Anna  at  Noord  and  new 
churches  of  modern  architectural  style.  They 
saw  old  pastel-tinted  dwellings  trimmed  with 
lace-llke  ornaments  which  dot  tbe  country- 
side, modem  rancii  style  private  houses  being 
constructed  as  vacation  residences  and 
retirement  homes  by  residents  of  the  US 
Venezuela  and  other  countries,  anclenli 
monoliths,  ruins  of  the  gold  smelting  plant 
abandoned  when  tbe  gold  find  was  ex- 
hausted, the  authentic  Dutch  windmill 
shipped  from  Holland. 

At  the  Klwanis  Club  dinner  the  Junior 
Achievers  were  treated  to  a  color  motion  pic- 
ture of  the  1967  Carnival  and.  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  dinner,  a  performance  by 
Eddie  Laaf  and  his  Carnival  group,  the 
Incas.  accompanied  by  the  Dakota  Steel  Band 
gave  the  visitors  a  real-life  sample  of  the 
color,  conviviality  and  excitement  which 
characterize  Aruba's  Carnival. 

TELKVISION    AND    PRESS    COVKRAGK    EXTENSIVE 

The  press  in  the  metrcqxylltan  New  York 
area  and  in  Aruba  was  most  cooperative  and 
gave  extensive  and  favorably  publicity  to  the 
entire  8-month  Operation  Aruba  project. 

Prior  to  arrival  in  Aruba  oif  the  Junior 
Achievement  group,  the  color  sound  moUon 
picture  "Opportunity  Unlimited"  was  shown 
on  Tele-Aruba.  This  award-winning  fllm. 
written  and  produced  by  Junior  Achievement 
of  Union  County  and  Henry  Charles  MoUon 
Plctiire  Studio.  Included  activities  on  a  pre- 
vious award  trip.  Mr.  Charles  accompanied 
the  group  and  filmed  replacement  scenes  of 
activities  in  Aruba. 
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Mayor  Dunn,  John  LeMalre.  Editor  of  New 
Jersey  Business  Magazine.  J.  Kenneth 
Roden.  Executive  Vice  President  of  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  County,  and  Harlan 
Gardiner,  President  of  KIM-CO,  Junior 
Achievement  company  sponsored  by  Peter  j 
Schweitzer  Division  of  Kimberly-Clark  Cor- 
poration, were  invited  to  appear  on  Tele- 
Aruba.  Moderators  on  a  half  hour  television 
program  sponsored  by  Lago  were  Gustave 
Nouel,  President.  Aruba  Trade  &  Industry 
Association,  and  Arturo  Arends,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Aruba. 

There  was  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of 
the  Junior  Achievement  program,  the  rea- 
sons why  Aruba  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  award  trip,  the  method  of  selection  of 
award  winners,  and  reactions  of  the  Junior 
Achievers  to  Aruba. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  program  Mayor  Dunn 
recalled  that  over  the  years  many  residents 
of  his  New  Jersey  community  where  the 
Humble  OH  &  Refining  Company  Bayway 
refinery  is  located  bad  transferred  from  that 
installation  to  Lago  and  be  extended  greet- 
ings to  them. 

PARTICIPANTS   IN    OPERATION    ARUBA 

Industrial  sponsors  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  participated  m 
Operation  Aruba  are: 

Alrco  Welding. 

Anchor  Corporation. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Aruba  Chemical  Industries.  N.  V. 

Aruba  Island  Administrative  Council. 

Aruba  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Aruba  Tourist  Bureau. 

The  Austin  Company. 

Ben  Bayne. 

Beckman  Instruments.  Inc. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Inc. — Murray 
Hill  and  Holmdel,  N.J. 

Bishop  Industries,  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Products.  Bristol-Meyers 
Company. 

Burry  Biscuit  Division.  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Aruba. 

Chevron  Oil  Company. 

Coleglo  Arubano,  Oranjestad,  Aruba. 

De  Palm's  Sightseeing  Tours. 

Enjay  Chemical  Company. 

FMC  Corporation. 

GAF  Corporation. 

GM  Assembly  Division.  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

General  Electric  Company. 

Honorable  Oscar  S.  Henriquez,  Ueutenant 
Governor,  Aruba. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company. 

Industrial  Management  Club. 

InternaUonal  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
Lago  Oil  tt  Transport  Co.  Ltd. 
Merck  &  Co..  Inc. 

New  Departure-Hyatt  Bearing  Division. 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
New  Jersey  Manufactiu^rs  Association 
P.  C.  Osterman. 

Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Corpora- 
tion. 

Public  Relations  Society  of  America  New 
Jersey  Chapter. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Company. 

Ptu-cbasing  Management  Association  of 
North  Jersey.  Inc. 

Purolator.  Inc. 

Qulnn  &  Boden  Company,  Inc. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Harry  Rosenblum. 

Rotary  Club  of  Aruba. 

Scherlng  Laboratories  Division.  Schering 
Corporation. 

Peter   J.    Schweitzer   Division,    Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation. 
Simmons  Company. 
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The  Singer  Company. 

Union  County  Chapter.  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 
WEB  (Water-Energlbedrljf). 
Weston  Instruments,  Inc. 
Whlte-Pbarmaco. 
Young  Presidents'  Organization. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  COM- 
MENDS CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN  UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  remarks  to  those  already 
made  by  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  retirement  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Earl  Warren. 

During  his  16-year  tenure,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  presided  over  our  highest 
Court  during  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  in  its  history  and  that  of  the 
Nation.  The  high  tribunal  made  many 
important  decisions  which  generated 
both  praise  and  criticism.  It  was  indeed 
a  fearless  and  forthright  body  whose  im- 
print on  the  life  of  this  country  will  be 
visible  and  remembered  for  generations 
to  come. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  now  has  con- 
cluded, formally  at  least,  literally  a  life- 
time in  the  service  of  the  public.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute his  talents  to  the  betterment  of 
all  of  our  citizens  even  in  his  retired 
status. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  a  member  of 
the  bar  himself,  quite  clearly  was  mind- 
ful of  the  great  service  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent became  the  first  Chief  Executive  to 
address  the  Court  on  the  occasion  of 
Chief  Justice  Warrens  retirement  indi- 
cates this  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  highly  impressed 
by  the  President's  words  before  the  Court 
and  I  share  his  sentiments.  Commenting 
on  the  16  years  that  Justice  Warren 
spent  in  presiding  over  the  Court.  Mr 
Nixon  noted  that  there  have  been  great 
debates  and  even  disagreements  within 
the  Court: 

But  standing  above  these  debates  has  been 
the  symbol  of  tbe  Court  as  represented  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  United  States-  fair- 
ness. Integrity,  dignity. 
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and  again  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  arbitrate 
disputes  between  society  and  ite  dissidents. 

Marshall,  the  fourth  chief  Justice,  pre- 
alded  over  the  court  in  its  formative  years- 
his  great  decisions  reminded  the  states  that 
they  had  become  a  nation,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  law  of  tbe  land  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the  Constitution 

The  court  under  Barl  Warren  reminded 
the  nation  that  the  ConstituUon  was  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  people,  whose 
fundamental  concern  was  to  secure  for 
themselves  protection  against  the  state  they 
were  creating.  In  explicating  this  constitu- 
tional philosophy  the  Warren  court  added 
new  dimension  to  the  civil  liberty  amend- 
ments. 

Great  controversy  attended  many  of  the 
court's  major  decisions — school  desegrega- 
tion, the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote  ruling 
and  the  various  rulings  dealing  with  criminal 
procedures. 

Warren  Burger  comes  to  the  court  with  the 
reputation  of  interpreting  the  civil  liberty 
amendments  somewhat  more  narrowly  than 
did  Earl  Warren,  but  the  consensus  amone 
legal  scholars  is  that  the  high  court  will  not 
retreat  significantly  from  the  frontiers  ex- 
plored by  th%  court  under  Barl  Warren. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  most  chief  Justices 
to  be  less  remembered  than  their  more  bril- 
liant colleagues  Thus,  such  articulate  legal 
scholars  as  Associate  Justices  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Jr.,  Louis  Brandels  and  Pellx 
Frankfurter  overshadow  the  chief  Justices 
they  served  with. 

Yet,  despite  the  presence  on  the  court  of 
such  men  as  William  O.  Douglas  Hugo  L 
Black  and  Arthur  Goldberg  (briefly),  the 
last  16  years  have  been  Warren  years,  and 
win  be  remembered  so. 
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JiT^V,""  r'fvP^*  '"*°'  "  potentially  is  unfair 
to  aiL  It  held  open  the  possibility  that  the 
majority,  after  all,  may  not  always  be  right. 
Without  that  reservation,  democracy  can  ba 
lamed  to  faltering.  ' 

Chief  Justice  Warren  built  bis  own  monu- 
ment with  the  principles  he  helped  mortar 
into  tbe  national  structure.  It  is  the  nation's 
shame  that  he  sometimes  was  so  vlieU 
heckled  While  doing  it. 


I  would  like  to  add  also.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  editorial  reflections  of  two  dally 
newspapers  from  my  district  on  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  departure  from  the 
Court: 

IProm  the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald. 

June  25.  1969) 

Bw  or  Warren  Era— Chief  Justice  Replaced 

BY  Warsen  Earl  BTntcim 

Earl  Warren.  I4tb  chief  Justice  of  the 
united  States,  has  ended  a  career  on  tbe 
!>upreme  Court  that  defies  comparison  with 
any  save  that  of  John  Marshall,  chief  Justice 
rom  1801  untn  bis  death  in  1835. 

The  tenure  of  Warren  Earl  Burger  begins 
«  a  time  when  intense  social  tumoll  prom- 
isss  to  keep  the  high  court  returning  again 


[Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 

June  23.  1968) 

Controversial  Chief  Justice  Guarded 

Everyone's  Rights 
Well,  tbe  "Impeach  Earl  Warren-  billboards 
can  come  down  now.  and  the  view  may  be 
improved  more  than  scenlcally.  with  the 
chief  Justice  retired,  perhaps  a  calmed  pop- 
ulation will  be  able  to  see  his  contribution  in 
perspective.  The  Impeachment  campaign 
never  was  more  than  embarrassment  to  the 
nation  and  always  was  silly,  for  what  Its 
backers  really  wanted  was  to  repeal  an  era. 

The  •Warren"  court,  which  oddly  piqued 
ultraconservatlv^  by  carefully  watehdogglng 
clUzen  rights,  was  misnamed  Certainly  the 
chief  Justice  played  a  key  role,  but  the  op- 
position that  fastened  on  Earl  Warren  as 
devU-ln-residence  missed  the  point  that  the 
Supreme  Court  rules  by  majority. 

Many  of  the  controversial  decUlons  of  that 
majority  were  '■liberal"  only  according  to  a 
slant  that  sees  all  Ideas  as  either/or  proposi- 
tions, holding  that  if  they  aren't  classically 
conservative,  they  therefore  must  be  liberal 
When  It  pulled  the  teeth  of  much  antl- 
Communlst  legUlatlon  that  had  been  en- 
acted amid  panic,  when  it  held  out  against 
compulsory  school  prayers,  corralled  censor- 
ship vigilantes,  required  police  to  Inform  the 
accused  of  their  rights  and  to  respect  those 
rights— when  It  did  all  those  "liberal"  things 
tbe  court  in  fact  was  strengthening  us  all 
against  a  state  which  might  mean  well  now 
but  which  with  unchecked  power,  could  give 
in  to  tbe  temptation  for  convenient  repres- 
sion in  the  future. 

It  was  the  strength — and  tbe  trouble — of 
tbe  court  during  Justice  Warren's  tenure 
that  it  took  the  long  view  of  tbe  American 
potential,  refusing  to  run  with  passing  pas- 
sions. 

Prom  tbe  school  desegregation  decision 
that  opened  the  Warren  era  to  the  open  bous- 
ing ruling  that  closed  It,  the  court  consis- 
tently stood  against  tbe  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  It  Insisted  that  when  the  state  is 


A  FATHER'S  DAY  MESSAGE 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday  Record  Call  of  Bergen  County 
N.J  on  June  15.  1969.  printed  an  excel- 
lent expression  and  analysis  of  the  "gen- 
eration gap"  from  the  pen  of  an  articu- 
late writer  of  the  young  generation,  Miss 
Lynn  Utterlne. 

Miss  Litterlne  is  a  23-year-old  staff 
wnter  in  the  Record's  Rockland  bureau. 
Her  father.  Louis  Utterine,  Jr.  59  of 
Edgewater.  is  an  Army  Air  Coi^s  vet- 
eran of  the  European  and  African  cam- 

n«v",lt°/  "^^'^t  ^^'^  "•  Of  this  Fathers 
Day  letter  to  her  dad,  Lynn  says: 

It  sounds  like  there's  more  confilct  be- 
tween us  than  there  really  u.  He's  the  kind 

ns^l  '  *^"  '""  '''''  ''""»  °'  thing  to    He 

Never  have  I  read  such  an  excellent 
analysis  and  relations  of  the  problems 
as  expressed  In  this  article.  I  feel  that 
every  member  of  this  honorable  body 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
Fathers  Day  message  from  a  daughter 
to  her  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Judge  Arthur  J 
ODea.  judge  of  the  Bergen  County 
court  m  Hackensack.  N.J. 

As  a  criminal  court  judge  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  this  urban  com- 
munity, and  a  father  of  seven  chUdren 
he  has  had  much  experience  and  con- 
stant inquiring  and  study  of  the  social 
problems  which  give  rise  to  the  genera- 
tion gap. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  timely  and  thoughtful  com- 
ments presented  by  Miss  Litterine  I 
place  into  the  Record  the  full  text' of 
her  Father's  Day  message 
The  article  follows: 

To  My  Dad  on  Father's  Day 
(By  Lynn  Litterlne) 

Let's  drop  the  Up  service  gifts  of  Ues.  slip- 
pers, and  handkerchiefs  this  Father's  Day 
Dad.  and  give  each  other  an  hour.  Maybe 
with  some  talk  across  the  generation  gap' we 
can  shorten  the  distance  of  36  years  two 
World  Wars,  and  an  economic  depre«slon  that 
separates  us. 

Mine  has  been  called  a  materially  spoiled 
generation,  but  I  don't  hear  us  asking  for 
material  things.  A  bigger  car  or  another  tele- 
vision set  Just  isn't  a  part  of  my  dreams. 

I've  bad  them  and  1  know  they're  no  cure 
for  Individual  or  social  ills. 

When  Kenneth  Kennlston  says  vou  have 
to  grow  up  m  Scarsdale  to  know  "bow  bad 
things  really  are.  he's  not  being  filp. 
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Wben  youTe  known  the  comforts  of  Scars- 
dale  and  aUll  find  yourself  unhappy  and 
alienated,  you  know  we  can't  buy  our  way 
out  of  our  problems.  I  don't  dream  about 
things  I  can  buy. 

I  dream  of  seeing  my  government  quickly 
respond  to  an  obvious  Injustice.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  passed  in  1953,  but  de-facto 
segregation  still  exists. 

I  dream  of  a  society  that  considers  love 
valid  with  or  without  a  marriage  license. 
The  new  morality  Is  condemned  as  hedo- 
nisUc. 

I  dream  of  the  people  of  each  nation  deter- 
mining their  own  destiny.  We  are  still  inter- 
fering m  what  should  be  a  Vietnamese  civil 
war. 

I  dream  of  voting  for  a  politician  without 
feeling  as  though  I've  compromised  myself. 
Government  scandals  are  In  the  news  every 
day. 

Are  my  ideas  radical.  Dad?  Communist- 
Inspired?  I  learned  them  from  you — Justice, 
the  right  of  self-determination,  the  beauty 
of  honest  love,  the  principles  of  democracy. 

And  I'm  alienated  because  the  principles 
you  -taught  me  don't  fit  the  reaUtiea  I  have 
to  Uve  with. 

The  glorious  experiment  of  1T76  turns  Into 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  yelling  "flnk"  at 
duly-elected  political  representa.tlves. 

The  BUI  of  Bights  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  turn  into  white  backlash  and 
black  pow«. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution 
turns  Into  CIA  support  of  Asian  and  Latin 
American  dictators. 

The  government  lies  to  me.  The  physical 
environment  chokes  me  with  pollution.  So- 
ciety suspects  me  because  I'm  under  30.  Oh 
boy.  am  I  alienated. 

But  I'm  not  prepared  to  leave  it  at  that, 
accept  the  situation,  and  conform.  I've  kept 
my  dreams  relatively  Intact  for  23  years  and 
I'm  not  about  to  drop  them  now.  If  that 
means  going  against  the  system,  I'm  ready. 

I  shrink  from  violence,  Dad,  but  the  huge- 
ness and  Immediacy  of  our  problems  may  re- 
quire a  real  upheaval  to  be  cleared  away. 

Suppose  that  happens?  What  comes  after 
destruction? 

My  generation  hasn't  proposed  much  in 
the  way  of  a  different  type  of  government. 
Perhaps  we  are  ill  prepared. 

I  have  no  theories.  I  can  only  tell  you 
the  general  beliefs  with  which  I  face  the 
uncertain  future. 

First,  I  have  a  great  fear  of  all-out.  Inter- 
national war.  I'm  not  a  pacifist.  There  are 
freedoms  so  Important  to  me  that  I  would 
both  kill  and  die  to  preserve  them. 

I  would,  however,  take  a  long,  hard  look 
before  entering  any  situation  that  could  re- 
sult in  nuclear  war. 

Tou  see.  Dad.  I've  had  the  bomb  around 
all  my  life.  Sirens  have  terrified  me  since  I 
was  very  young,  because  they  reminded  me 
of  air  raids  and  H-bombs.  I've  grown  up 
knowing  man  has  the  power  to  wipe  himself 
off  Earth  in  a  day.  That  makes  my  attitudes 
about  war  very  different  from  yours. 

I  also  find  it  hard  to  think  in  terms  of 
The  Enemy  or  The  Communist  Threat  or 
The  Uttle  Yellow  Men. 

Communications  have  made  the  world 
smaller  since  you  were  young. 

This  has  stretched  my  loyalties  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation  to  an  Interest  In 
the  well-being  of  all  men. 

I  define  myself  first  as  a  human  being, 
second  as  an  American.  To  me,  the  welfare 
of  all  men  comes  before  the  more  limited 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Is  that  disloyal.  Dad? 

I  was  taught  not  that  Just  all  Americans 
were  created  equal  but  that  all  men  were 
created  equal.  That  belief  Is  hyprocrlsy  until 
we  match  it  with  fact. 

Fear  of  new  ideas,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of 
crime,  fear  of  social  condemnation — they're 
all  killers  of  the  individual  expression  of  life. 
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When  I  raise  two  fingers  in  a  V  I'm  not 
playing  games.  I'm  affirming  those  belief — 
"Peace  and  love  to  you,  brother.  Tou  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  respect  the  life 
in  you." 

That's  my  spiritual  monolith  now.  Dad.  I 
can't  live  on  promises  of  an  unreal  life  after 
death.  This  troubled  world  is  real  to  me  and 
I  want  to  make  it  better.  I  want  Ufe  during 
life. 

I  have  a  special  tool  to  use  In  the  attempt 
to  better  life,  something  I've  been  taught  to 
trust  as  a  child  of  the  scientific  age — objec- 
tive truth  and  proof 

Tell  me  not  to  take  LSD  because  it's 
against  the  law  and  I'll  tell  you  laws  can 
be  wrong.  Alcohol  was  illegal  once  too.  Al- 
cohol didn't  change;  the  law  did. 

Tell  me  not  to  take  It  because  it  can  cause 
chromosome  damage  and  monster  babies, 
ai\d  I'll  listen.  You've  given  me  objective 
proof  of  its  dangers. 

Try  to  lump  heroin,  marijuana,  pep  pills, 
and  LSD  together  in  your  explanation,  and 
you'll  lose  my  attention  again. 

I  know  people  who  have  tried  each  one, 
and  I  know  they  don't  all  have  the  same 
effect,  should  not  carry  the  same  legal  pen- 
alty, and  cannot  all  be  bunched  under  the 
same  general  beading  of  narcotic. 

If  you  do  that,  you're  ignoring  objective 
proof,  something  I've  been  uught  to  hold 
dear.  You're  functioning  outside  my  value 
structure  and  you  can't  expect  me  to  honor 
youi  conclusions. 

Along  with  my  insistence  of  proof,  I  feel  a 
deep  distrust  of  dogma  and  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  individualism. 

Our  world  is  changing  more  rapidly  every 
day  and  organized  dogma — religious,  politi- 
cal, or  moral — is  notoriously  slow  to  adapt. 

Initials,  symbols,  mottoe — they  all  stand 
for  an  identifiable  credo  and  that  to  me, 
means  danger.  Rigor  mortis  of  the  mind !  I'm 
as  wary  of  SDS  as  I  am  of  the  CIA. 

My  goal  Is  to  keep  my  lifeview,  my  religion, 
my  politics,  and  all  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings personal,  fiexlble,  and  ready  to  incor- 
porate tomorrow's  discoveries.  This  Influences 
my  feelings  about  law  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence too. 

Law  is  made  by  men  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  value  systems  of  their  times. 
It  should  not  be  Unmutably  carved  on  stone, 
but  should  flow  with  the  nation. 

I  won't  run  a  STOP  sign  or  speed.  I  under- 
stand the  danger  in  doing  that.  The  law  is 
logical  and  I  can  accept  it. 

But  I  refuse  to  accept  a  life  imprisonment 
for  possession  of  marijuana.  Orass  Isnt  a 
thing  to  outlaw,  much  less  to  equate  in 
penalty  with  murder. 

I  also  refuse  to  accept  a  state  legislature's 
suggesting  death  sentence  for  mtirder.  Kill- 
ing is  as  wrong  for  the  state  as  it  is  for  a 
citizen.  The  law  must  be  changed.  It  must 
grow  with  us. 

I'm  calling  to  you  across  quite  a  chasm. 
Dad.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  It  looks 
from  my  side? 

Most  of  the  beliefs  I've  mentioned  are 
things  we  agree  on  in  principle.  The  differ- 
ence begins  with  my  Insistence  on  putting 
the  principles  into  action. 

My  insistence  involves  changes  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  you,  as  an  established  citizen, 
have  vested  interests. 

I  can  attack  material  values — I  haven't  in- 
vested a  life  in  earning  a  house,  car,  or  busi- 
ness; you  have. 

I  can  attack  the  political  and  economic 
establishment — I  don't  belong  to  it,  you  do. 

After  two  World  Wars  and  a  severe  eco- 
nomic depression,  your  generation  opted  for 
material  security. 

Working  for  that  security  meant  letting 
some  other  things  slide — Integregatlon,  back- 
ward nations,  urban  ghettos,  industrial  pol- 
lution. 

We've  had  material  securt^  all  our  lives 
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and  we've  decided  to  work  for  some  dif. 
ferent  goals — the  very  ones  shelved  during 
the  industrial  advancement  your  generation 
worked  for. 

We  want  to  practice  the  abstract  Ideals  we 
were  taught  at  home  and  in  school. 

Why  would  you  invest  In  our  learning 
them  if  you  didn't  want  us  to  apply  them? 
Did  you  think  you  could  teach  us  the  prin- 
ciples and  not  hear  us  ask  for  the  substance 
for  everyone? 

If  you  believed  the  things  you  taught  U3. 
we  are  your  voice  of  conscience.  If  you  didn't 
we  are  your  Frankenstein's  monster.  The 
judgment  is  yours.  The  future,  however,  is 
ours. 


MAURICE  COHEN:  A  LEGEND  IN  HIS 
TIME 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  2. 1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Cattleman  magazine  carried  an 
article  by  Paul  W.  Horn  on  a  long-time 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  very 
properly  entitled  "Maurice  Cohen,  a 
Legend  in  His  Time."  Maurice's  life,  as 
beautifully  captured  by  Mr.  Horn,  not 
only  epitomizes  the  maverick  tradition  of 
the  Texas  cattleman,  but  gives  a  look  at 
the  fine  qualities  that  made  Maurice  a 
living  legend  not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues,  as  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  man: 

Maurice    Cohen,    a    Lecxno    in    His    Tiia 
(By  Paul  W.Horn) 

Maurice  Cohen  the  legend  and  Maurice 
Cohen  the  man  fuse  into  one  when  he  tells 
you  that  three  times  in  his  life  he  couldnt 
change  a  quarter.  Speculator,  producer, 
feeder,  purebred  operator  and  packer,  Maurice 
has  moved  so  many  thousands  of  cattle 
north,  he  has  forgotten  more  than  mott 
men  knew  about  the  Texas  cattle  business. 

Now,  at  73,  Maurice  Cohen  looks  back  on 
some  60  years  of  buying  and  selling,  of  mak- 
ing money  on  nickel  and  dime  cattle,  of 
going  broke  when  the  bottom  fell  out,  then 
coming  back,  of  borrowing  without  a  scrap 
of  paper  and  selling  without  a  dollar  down. 
"I  couldn't  have  done  it  without  credit."  be 
says. 

Uncle  Jesse  Oppenhelmer  was  his  credit. 
San  Antonio  remembers  this  grand  old  banker 
and  so  does  Maurice  with  a  tear  in  his  ejt 
"I  went  to  him  one  day  shaking  and  stutter- 
ing. The  market  fell  out  and  I  had  no  money 
to  pay  for  what  I'd  bought.  I  told  him  I  wu 
going  crazy." 

"How  many  cattle  did  you  buy?"  asked 
Uncle  Jesse. 

"About  35.000,"  said  Maurice. 

"You're  not  going.  You  ore  crazy,"  ssld 
Uncle  Jesse.  But  he  paid  for  them  like  be 
had  done  so  often  and  Iktaurlce,  with  tbe 
luck  of  the  trader  he  was,  sold  them  and 
came  home  smiling. 

When  Maurice  was  10,  after  the  century 
just  turned,  he  went  to  work  for  his  uncle 
tn  his  father's  San  Antonio  packing  plant 
"My  father's  the  one  who  started  me  out 
in  tbe  packing  business  and  I  wound  up  do- 
ing all  his  buying.  When  his  plant  bximed 
down  I  went  to  work  for  Kruz  Lozano  at 
Quality  Packing  Co.  and  steyed  with  him  for 
25  years.  "Kruz  could  do  more  business  witb 
less  money  than  anyone  in  the  world." 

One  day  Kruz  and  Maurice  went  to  see 
old  Mr.  Frost  at  the  bank  about  borrowing 


another  $6,000  for  tbe  company.  "You've  got 
too  much  of  my  money  already,"  said  Mr. 
Frost.  But  that  didn't  keep  Maurice  from  hto 
regular  trip  to  Mexico  to  buy  corrlente  erteers, 
with  more  luck  In  his  pocket  than  money. 
With  a  sharp  eye,  he  picked  them  by  tbe 
thousands,  put  them  on  pear  and  cake  In 
South  Texas  for  the  winter  and  then  sent 
tbem  to  Kansas  for  grass. 

But  Maurice  was  too  much  of  a  speculator 
to  keep  from  dabbling  in  this  buy-seU  busi- 
ness on  his  own.  He  and  his  brother-in-Uw, 
Jamie  Brook  of  Brady,  started  shipping  steers 
too  thin  to  kill  to  the  Oornbelt.  Maurice  wore 
out  his  first  banker  in  a  week,  but  the  Op- 
penhelmers  who  still  op««te  a  private  bank 
in  San  Antonio  stepped  in  to  finance  the 
Cohen  and  Brooks  firm.  Soon  Maurice  was  on 
his  own,  looking  at  cattle  all  over  Texas.  The 
phone  was  always  ringing,  beginning  at  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning. 

"Some  people  are  dope  fiends,"  said  his 
wife.  "You're  a  cattle  fiend." 

There  were  lots  of  good  years  from  the 
'20  s  on  but  the  bad  ones  always  came  along 
to  wipe  away  the  results.  Whatever  happened 
usually  found  Maurice  far  out  on  a  limb 
since  he  always  had  thousands  of  steers  on 
contract.  Many  a  time  he  had  blocked  the 
train  with  20  loads  ready  to  ship  north  at 
Brady.  He  spent  moet  of  the  30's  building  up 
a  $90,000  surirtus,  then  lost  it  In  a  week  in 
1937.  Again  in  1948  he  lost  9100.000  In  a  week 
along  with  17  lbs.  The  Oppenhelmers.  Uncle 
Jesse  and  his  nephew  Dan.  were  always  trying 
to  get  Maurice  to  slow  down — for  both  their 
sakes. 

Matirlce  and  Dan  usually  had  lunch  to- 
gether. When  they  crossed  the  street.  Dan 
always  took  hU  friend's  arm  with  "We  don't 
want  any  accident  to  happen  to  Maurice." 
But  plenty  of  them  did,  as  Maurice  re- 
members back  today.  Raymond  Bell  the 
owner  of  the  famous  Atotoouco  Ranch  in 
Durango.  Mexico,  seol;  word  that  he  had 
13.000  head  of  oows  scattered  around  South 
Texas  that  he  needed  to  dispose  of.  Maurice 
was  a  bit  skeptical  of  such  a  deal  due  to  the 
money  that  was  gotng  to  be  required,  but  he 
knew  Uncle  Jesse  would  respect  his  Judg- 
ment. Mr.  Bell  wasn't  easy  to  do  business 
with,  since  he  had  odd  sleeping  hours  and 
also  he  celebrated  some  occasion  or  other 
most  every  evening.  Maurice  spent  some  while 
ln.specting  some  of  the  cows  and  testing  out 
where  he  could  move  them,  then  approached 
Mr  Bell  with  his  first  offer.  The  usual  Jug- 
gling of  price  and  conditions  went  on  for  a 
long  while  but  Mr.  Bell's  secretary  finally 
got  the  contract  down  in  black  and  white  to 
the  agreement  of  both.  Just  as  Maurice  was 
about  to  dgn,  Mr.  Bell  said : 

"Oh,  one  more  Uttle  thing.  I  owe  Milton 
medland  $400,000  on  these  cattle.  You  pay 
Milton  off  first  and  then  pay  me  as  you  sell 
them." 

What  do  you  do  at  a  time  like  this? 
Maurice  signed.  He  made  out  a  check  to 
Frledland's  bank  in  Kansas  City  for  $400,000 
just  like  he  had  the  money  waiting  "I 
couldn't  wait  unUl  the  Oppenhelmer  bank 
opened— I  had  to  run  see  Uncle  Jesse  but  I 
dldn  t  know  what  I  was  going  to  tell  him." 

When  Maurice  walked  In,  Uncle  Jesse 
looked  up  at  the  new  $20  hat  Maurice  was 

Z^ZT  "'''*"•  "^*'  «*'**  y""  P^y  for 
'Oh,  six  dollars,"  lied  Maurice. 

h  ,J..®^  °°*  J"^  "  K<*<*  ^or  a  dollar  and  a 
naif,  said  the  banker.  "Now  what  did  you 
want  to  see  me  about?" 

Maurice  beat  around  the  bush  quite  a  bit 

in  explaining   the   Bell   deal   but  he  never 

t^"'i^'^°*'  himself  around  to  mentioning 

th^$400,000.  Finally  Mr.  Oppenhelmer  said 

OK.  Maurice.  I  know  it's  going  to  take  a  lot 

hL"i°'^f'^.  ^"*  *'**■"  *^'s,  stay  out  of  these 
oig  deals." 

It's  no  wonder  that  Maurice  was  paying 
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$100  a  day  Interest  for  years  and  years  back 
when  interest  rates  were  low. 

"You  can  be  the  smartest  man  in  the  world 
but  If  you  haven't  got  credit,  you're  Just 
WUUe  the  Weep,"  says  Maurice  Cohen. 

This  Milton  PWedland  of  Kansas  City  who 
got  the  $400,000  check  was  one  of  M&urioe's 
backers.  When  Maurice  and  Joe  Straus  of 
San  Antonio  were  dealing  to  purebase  the 
Painter  purebred  Hereford  herd  a*  Roggen, 
Cola,  they  got  a  tentative  agreement  from 
Friedland  to  put  up  the  $75,000  down  pay- 
ment. "This  was  back  when  Joe  didn't  have 
any  more  money  than  I  had,"  said  Maurice 
■Before  we  closed  the  deal,  I  put  in  a  call  to 
MUtMi  and  we  had  to  get  him  away  from  his 
lun«*.  I  asked  him,  with  Joe  rl^t  at  my 
elbow,  if  we  coiUd  put  the  benk  down  for 
the  $75,000  and  be  assured  me  I  could  I 
thanked  him  and  hung  up.  Then  Joe  asked 
me  if  I  had  asked  about  what  Interest  we 
were  paying. 

"Joe,"  I  told  him.  "I  didn't  have  the  nerve 
If  you  want  to  know,  you  call  him,  I'm  not." 

Joe  dldnt  have  the  nerve,  either. 

"Milton  Friedland,  by  the  way,"  adds  Mau- 
rice, "backed  probably  90  per  cent  of  the 
ranches  in  Texas.  His  was  the  City  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Oo.  in  Kansas  City.  He  was  a 
big  help  to  all  of  us." 

_^,- ^^PP*"^^*^*'  ^i^*  111  partnership 
^th  Maurice  on  catUe  many  a  time.  Once 
they  along  with  Damon  Smith  had  2.600 
TOWB  up  In  Kansas  that  went  through  one  of 
the  worst  winters  on  record.  "We  kept  put- 
ting up  money  and  losing  everything  we  had 
Just  to  keep  them  alive.  The  market  was  ter- 
rible and  the  weather  was  worse.  Finally  the 
three  of  us  went  up  to  Kansas  to  see  what 
could  be  done  but  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do.  That  night  Dan  suggested  we  get 
something  to  drink  to  forget  our  troubles  I 
bought  some  champaign  and  when  it  was 
about  half  gone,  Dan  said : 

"We're  going  broke  and  drinking  cham- 
paign? What  would  we  drink  If  we  were  mak- 
ing money? 

It  was  on  one  of  these  sorties  Into  Kansas 
that  Jim  Oorley  of  the  Texas  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association  in  Port  Worth  first  met 
Maurice  Oohen.  "He  had  a  couple  thousand 
head  up  there  and  was  losing  $100  a  head  I 
met  him  in  the  Broadview  Hotel  in  Emporia 
The  dining  room  was  full  of  couples— cattle- 
men and  their  wives.  Maurice  had  the  waiters 
lock  the  door  and  he  paid  the  entire  bill  He's 
a  legend  In  his  own  time." 

"Maurice  has  the  compulsion  to  feed  every- 
body," remarks*  Louis  Moorman  of  San  An- 
tonio. "He  won't  eat  himself  but  hem  stuff 
the  rest  of  us.  If  there's  no  restaurant 
around,  he'll  haul  in  food  enough  for  an 
army.  And  his  word  is  the  way  it  will  be 
You  never  need  to  get  anything  in  writing 
from  Maurice  Oohen." 

The  market  has  had  its  ups  as  well  as 
downs.  "It's  been  a  wonderful  life,"  says 
Maurice,  "full  of  the  world's  best  people  I 
still  get  lote  of  calls  but  I  have  to  turn  most 
of  them  down.  I  can  always  tell  how  the  mar- 
ket is  m  the  Oornbelt.  If  they  call  me  and 
say,  'Maurice,  how  are  you  feeling?  You  need 
to  slow  down  and  take  care  of  yourself  '  Then 
I  know  the  market's  good.  But  if  they  could 
care  less  how  I'm  feeling,  then  I  know  the 
market's  bad." 

Some  say  Maurice  hasn't  really  dealt  In 
cattle  all  his  life,  but  In  people.  He  handled 
the  Catto-Qage  cattle  for  30  years,  back  when 
they  were  shipping  6.000  to  7.000  calves 
bought  from  King  Ranch  (including  one 
shipment  of  2,000  cows  at  80  cents  a  hun- 
dred delivered  in  San  Antonio)  Jack  Bow- 
man. Rollle  and  Charlie  White  around  Brady 
the  Kokemot  cattle  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds more.  Then  add  4.000  to  5,000  steers 
out  of  Mexico  every  year.  He  sUrted  buying 
these  at  4  cents  a  lb. 
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"I've  seen  Maurice  year  after  year  buy  76 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  catUe  out  of  the  San 
Saba-Llano-Brady-Menard  country."  says  A. 
J.  Lindsay  of  the  Texas  Livestock  Marketing 
AasoclaUon  in  San  Antonio.  "I've  known  him 
since  I  was  Just  a  kid.  Maurice  never  bought 
anything  but  the  best  he  could  find  and  he's 
one  who  always  stayed  hitched,  even  though 
the  market  broke  and  he  lost  on  everything 
he  handled." 

The  telephone  was  a  mighty  Instrument  for 
selling  calves  for  Maurice.  Oornbelt  buyers 
used  to  tell  him  "You're  the  only  one  I  know 
who  can  make  me  see  cattle  over  the  phone." 
He  didn't  like  to  deal  with  less  than  750  head 
for  he  felt  he  couldn't  shape  them  up  prop- 
erly unless  he  hajl  at  least  that  many.  So.  he 
needed  to  sell  in  big  numbers,  too,  and  he 
would  deal  with  the  buyers  who  bought  by 
the  thousands  Wisebark  Bros,  in  I>enver  was 
one  who  bought  thousands  of  cattle  every 
year  through  Maurice.  And  the  telephone  was 
their  major  communication. 

"About  80  per  cent  of  my  business  I  made 
over  the  phone  and  the  other  20  per  cent  Just 
came  to  San  Antonio  to  see  some  girlfriend." 

At  first,  though,  before  his  reputation 
grew,  he  showed  Midwest  buyers  thousands 
of  cattle.  A  Mr.  Skinner  from  Kansas  City 
and  a  Lee  Devine  who  represented  Producers 
in  St.  Louis  came  to  Maurice  who  took  them 
to  Brady  to  select  1,000  steers  and  1.000 
heifers.  Devine  who  wanted  the  steers  asked 
how  much  down  was  required  and  since  this 
was  their  first  dealing.  Maurice  asked  $5,000. 
On  the  train  home,  Devine  told  his  wife: 
"That's  the  craziest  thing  I  ever  did.  I'll  never 
see  that  money  or  the  steers  or  that  man 
again." 

But  in  a  few  years.  Devine  was  ordering 
10.000  to  15,000  calves  a  year  from  Maurice, 
all  over  tbe  pbone. 

A.  J.  Lindsay  who  ought  to  know  says: 
"III  put  Maurice  up  against  anyone  for 
guessing  the  weight  of  a  calf  ." 

That  was  a  requirement  on  many  a  deal 
Maurice  got  into.  Thousands  had  to  be 
bought  by  the  head  and  sold  by  the  pound. 
Dan  Harrison  of  Harrison  and  Abercromble 
who  ranched  at  Campbellton  simply  would 
not  deal  by  the  pound.  Jim  Abercromble  was 
a  Ufelong  friend  of  Maurice's  but  Harrison 
didn't  seem  to  trust  any  speculator.  Rather 
than  accept  a  dime  a  pound,  he  Insisted  on 
$100  a  head,  figuring  that  they  would  do 
weU  to  reach  1.000  lbs.  Maurice  sized  up  the 
several  thousand  head  and  bought  as  offered. 
He  had  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  build  pens 
and  put  in  scales  on  the  spot.  The  cattle 
averaged  right  at  1,150. 

Maurice  would  sell  Jim  Abercromble  6,000 
calves  a  year  and  line  up  the  trucks  for 
blocks  delivering.  Claude  McCan  of  Vic- 
toria would  take  3.500  top  steers  a  year. 
"Every  time  I  sold  Claude  a  load,"  says  Mau- 
rice, "he'd  kick  about  it  One  time  I  got 
a  heifer  in  there  by  mistake  and  he  swore 
I  did  it  purposely  to  show  him  how  good 
my  heifers  were." 

Claude  remembers  back  then,  too.  "We've 
dealt  with  Maurice  for  many,  manv  years 
both  buying  and  selling.  I  remember  once 
when  we  were  dickering  around  the  nickle 
figure  on  some  calves.  I  was  trying  hard  for 
$5.05  but  Maurice  told  me,  'Claude.  I  swear 
to  God  I  can't  give  it  to  you  now  but  ll\ 
give  you  a  nickle  more  than  they're  worth 
on  the  next  trade.'  And  I'm  still  waiting  for 
my  nickle." 

H.  A.  Pltzslmons  was  one  who  sold  by 
the  pound  and  about  every  pound  of  calf  he 
ever  produced  went  to  Maurice.  "A  finer  man 
never  owned  a  cow."  says  Maurice.  "When 
delivery  time  would  come,  he  always  brought 
hU  boy  Hugh  Jr.  I  would  give  little  Hugh 
a  dollar  to  stand  on  the  water  trough  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  arinking.  Now  I  do  the 
same  thing  with  Hugh's  boys." 
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Maurice  emphaslMs  that  be  never  wm  an 
order  buyer  but  rather  a  speculator.  He 
bought  first  and  then  looked  for  a  home  for 
them.  Jamie  Brook  would  shake  his  head  and 
exclaim:  "Where  are  they  all  going?"  But 
they  always  went  somewhere.  Maurice  bad 
some  good  men  working  for  hUn,  men  like 
Damon  Smith  at  Uano.  A.  M.  Hark  at  Ma- 
son, Roy  Barton  at  Brady,  Walt  Copeland  at 
Menard.  Cleve  Jones  at  Sonora  and  then 
Walker  White  who  managed  all  his  leased 
land  around  that  country. 

Francis  Kotbman  was  his  head  sorter.  In 
fact,  Maurice  wae  probably  the  first  man  to 
sort  cattle  by  quality  and  weight  for  buyers. 
He  and  Francis  by  eyebalUng  would  sort 
hundreds  Into  weights  within  60  lbs.  This 
was  a  treat  for  buyers  back  In  thoae  days. 

Maurice  hasn't  any  Idea  bow  many  cattle 
be  has  handled — It  might  well  run  Into  the 
millions.  He  leased  a  lot  of  land  In  the 
Brady -Llano-Menard  country  and  was  run- 
ning as  many  as  2.500  cows  at  one  time.  He 
kept  his  interest  In  packing  and  today  owns 
the  Apache  Packing  Co.  in  San  Antonio  and 
he  Is  In  partnership  with  George  Lucky  In 
feeding  heifers,  with  3.000  to  4,000  head  on 
feed  right  along,  Bfaurlce  has  also  fed  cattle 
at  Sa;!.. Marcos  and  up  in  nilnols.  Besides 
i»uyii^g.jhe  Planter  herd  of  piuwbred  Here- 
fords  with  Joe  Straus,  the  two  also  bought 
the  Jamie  Brooks  registered  herd. 

"And  I'm  in  the  chicken  business  with  Dick 
Kleberg."  says  Maurice.  His  apartment  at  the 
St.  Anthony  Hotel  where  he  lived  for  47 
years  is  decorated  with  many  prints  and 
statutary  of  fighting  cocks.  "We've  got  balf- 
a-mlle  or  more  of  birds  we  fly  around  here 
and  there "  he  says  with  a  smile.  Maurice 
has  been  known  to  bet  a  little. 

In  fact  some  people  might  think  Maurice 
Cohen's  whole  life  has  been  a  gamble.  But 
be  waa  dealing  with  a  good  product  and  with 
good  people  and  those  two  big  factors  threw 
the  odds  in  his  favor  over  the  last  60  years. 

"It's  a  different  world  today,"  says  Maurice. 
"I  couldn't  buy  and  sell  the  way  they  do  It 
nowadays."  Not  everybody  quite  believes  that 
be  couldn't  get  right  back  Into  the  swing  of 
things. 
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HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  has  apparently  be- 
come fair  game  for  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  attributing  everything  that 
Is  wrong  with  the  United  States  as  being 
a  product  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  calculated  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  newspaper  columnists  to  disparage 
the  millltary  image  and  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  reached  a  new  low  on  May  30. 
1969.  when  the  Washington  Star  carried 
an  article,  entitled  "Vietnam  'Duty'  Be- 
comes Tax  Dodge."  The  article,  written 
by  Colunmist  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Illustrates 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  facts.  It  sug- 
gests, at  the  very  least,  that  the  colum- 
nist violated  the  precept  of  every  good 
newsman  by  not  checking  the  accuracy 
of  his  sources. 

TTie  article  in  its  entirety  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  30 

1969] 

ViFTNAM    "DrrrY"    Becomes    Tae    Dodge 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

High-ranking  military  men  not  remotely 
Involved  in  fighting  have  been  using  the 
Vietnam  war  as  a  tax  dodge. 
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By  the  thouaands,  officers  posted  in  the 
U.S.  and  Asia  have  been  flocking  to  Saigon 
to  take  advantage  of  special  "combat  zone" 
tax  deductions. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Salgoo  has  com- 
plained bitterly,  this  oolumzUat  baa  learned 
exclusively,  becaufee  the  number  of  VIP  tax- 
deduction  hunters  has  been  so  large  as  to 
impede  the  war  efTart. 

But  the  Pentagon  has  done  nothing  to 
stop  the  Influx  because  use  of  the  ^>eclal 
tax  loophole  is  legal-^ltbougb  It  Is  being 
abused  rather  cynically  by  many  officers  and 
men. 

At  Issue  in  this  behind-the-scenes  con- 
tretemps ife  a  special  tax  law  providing  that 
a  military  man  of  warrant  officer  rank  or 
below  need  not  declare  or  pay  taxes  on  bis 
pay  for  any  month  in  which  be  served  any 
time  In  a  combat  zone,  or  for  any  month 
during  which  be  was  hospitalized  for  any 
time  as  a  result  of  wounds,  disease,  or  In- 
Jury  .  incurred  while  serving  In  a  combat 
zone. 

Officers  of  higher  rank  may  deduct  $600 
of  pay  for  each  month  in  which  either  of 
the  above  conditions  is  applicable. 

This  is  a  laudable  provision  enacted  a  few 
years  ago  to  boost  the  morale  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  those  unfortunate  GIs 
who  are  being  shot  at.  wounded,  and  killed 
In  Vietnam. 

But  the  "smart"  military  men  stationed  In 
the  Philippines.  Japan.  Okinawa.  Hawaii,  and 
even  Washington  have  learned  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law. 

A  Washington  colonel  can  see  Tokyo.  Hong 
Kong,  and  points  east  then  visit  Saigon  on 
May  31  and  leave  June  1  and  deduct  $1.000 — 
or  $500  for  each  month  In  which  he  endured 
a  partial  day  of  "combat  zone"  exposiire.  The 
military  services  have  informed  their  mem- 
bers, with  Internal  Revenue  Service  approval, 
that  "the  combat  zone  exclusion  is  applicable 
to  members  traveling  on  authorized  leave  In 
aircraft  and  ships  which  pass  through  or 
make  an  intermediate  stop  in  the  combat 
zone." 

Thus  a  soldier  on  leave,  vacationing  in  the 
Far  East,  may  find  it  financially  advantageous 
to  t3ke  an  airliner  that  stops  in  Saigon. 
Many  do. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  has  complained  that 
some  5.000  VIPS's  a  year,  many  of  them  mili- 
tary men  looking  for  tax  savings,  have  been 
descending  upon  Saigon.  Aside  from  the  extra 
burden  these  VIPs  put  upon  embassy  per- 
sonnel, the  "tax  loophole"  Invasion  is  re- 
garded as  an  insult  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  are  clearly  involved  in  the  war  and  who 
deserve  even  more  than  this  tax  break. 

Thus,  there  is  another  and  larger  reason 
why  some  Embassy,  State  Department,  and 
Pentagon  people  have  agonized  over  the 
widespread  abuse  of  this  tax  exclusion:  it 
adds  to  the  evidence  that  the  war  ts  an 
"immoral"  undertaking  which  drags  on  be- 
cause thousands  of  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  profit  from  it  in  myriad  clever 
ways. 

The  VS.  Poet  Exchange  (PX)  waste  and 
abuse  detailed  two  years  ago  in  this  column 
was  never  really  corrected  and  it  could  make 
ugly  headlines  again  soon. 

Flagrant  corruption  by  some  Vietnamese, 
most  often  with  an  American  accomplice.  Is 
still  commonplace,  although  the  current 
Saigon  government  has  Imposed  some  curbs. 

In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  support  in 
the  United  States  and  understanding  else- 
where, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  allies  to 
remove  every  possible  taint  from  this  war. 

Someone  ought  to  move  soon  to  insure 
that  a  Navy  captain,  living  graciously  in  his 
Hawaii  assignment,  cannot  take  a  month's 
end  vacation  Jaunt  to  Saigon  and  seize  bene- 
fits meant  for  people  like  the  poor  soldiers 
who  risk  everything  to  hold  a  bill  overlook- 
ing the  A  Shau  Valley. 

To  the  tax  reformers,  this  may  look  like 
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chicken  feed  compared  with  the  millions  lost 
through  the  shrewd  manipulations  of  the 
rich  and  super-rich. 

But  tbe  large  issues  of  national  honor  and 
integrity  of  purpose  in  Vietnam  lift  the 
"combat  pay"  dodge  to  a  level  where  It  begg 
for  Congressional  attention. 

Let  me  tell  the  story. 

The  Rowan  article  alleges: 

Thousands  of  officers  posted  In  tbe  U.S. 
and  Asia  have  been  flocking  to  Saigon  to  take 
advantage  of  special  "combat  zone"  tax  de- 
ductions. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  has  com- 
plained bitterly,  this  columnist  has  learned 
exclusively,  because  the  number  of  VIP  tax- 
deduction  hunters  has  been  so  large  as  to 
Impede  tbe  war  effort. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Pentagon,  despite  the  "bitter"  protesta- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  has 
done  nothing  to  stop  this  alleged  abuse 
of  tax  benefits. 

Mr.  Rowan  then  concludes  his  article 
by  saying: 

The  large  Issues  of  national  honor  and 
Integrity  of  purpose  In  Vietnam  lift  the 
"combat  pay"  dodge  to  a  level  where  it  begs 
for  Congressional  attention. 

The  clear  implication  of  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  is  that  Congress  is  either 
unaware  or  indifferent  to  this  alleged 
problem. 

More  than  a  month  before  the  Rowan 
article,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices made  an  inquiry  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  concerning  allegations  that  a 
problem  of  this  kind  existed  in  Vietnam. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  by  letter 
of  AprU  22,  1969,  denied  the  existence  of 
any  large-scale  abuses  of  this  kind  and 
pointed  out  the  controls  which  have  been 
designed  by  the  Department  to  prevent 
such  abuses.  I  will  insert  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Manpower  and  Reserve  ArrAiaa, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  22, 1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
House   of   Representatives,   Washington 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  10,  1969  regarding  abuses 
of  combat  pay  and  tax  deductions  by  un- 
necessary TDY  rotation  to  the  Vietnam  area. 
As  you  are  aware,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  Commanding  Officer  to  insure  that 
all  pay  entitlements  are  administered  prop- 
erly in  accordance  with  both  tbe  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  governing  regulations. 

I  am  certain  that  abuses  such  as  those  al- 
leged by  [deleted),  as  well  as  others,  would 
not  knowingly  be  tolerated  by  officials  who 
are  in  a  position  to  take  corrective  action.  I 
am  equally  certain  that  if  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  any  deliberate  circumvention 
of  the  statutes  or  military  regulations  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  proper  local  offi- 
cials, such  charges  would  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  appropriate  disciplinary  action 
would  be  taken  against  the  offender  or  offend- 
ers. The  general  nature  of  (deleted)  allega- 
tions, however,  do  not  provide  sufficient  In- 
formation or  basis  for  the  Initiation  of  an 
official  Investigation  of  the  matter. 

Military  personnel  may  travel  to  the  Viet- 
nam combat  zone  only  under  competent  or- 
ders, copies  of  which,  appropriately  certified 
by  a  designated  individual  or  tbe  unit's  per- 
sonnel officer,  must  be  filed  vrith  the  dis- 
bursing officer  to  obtain  credit  for  the  income 
tax  exclusion  or  tbe  entitlement  to  hostile 
pay   (combat  pay).  These  controls  are  de- 
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signed  to  prevent  abuses  such  as  tboee  re- 
ported by    (deleted).  In   thU  connection    It 
should  be  noted  that  efforts  are  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  restrict  U.S.  travel 
to  the  Vietnam  combat  zone  to  that  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  war  effort  and  to  also 
restrict  visits  which  overlap  two  consecutive 
months.  I  have  enclosed  copies  of  two  policy 
memorandums  which  pertain  to  these  im- 
posed  restrictions.   Similar   policy  directives 
have  been  Issued  by  the  military  departments 
The  alleged  abuse  of  tbe  hostile  fire  pay 
entitlement    under   tbe    circumstances    de- 
scribed by  (deleted)  does  not  appear  conceiv- 
able since  a  minimum  period  of  6  days  In  tbe 
hostile    fire    area    Is    normally    required    to 
qualify  for  hoaUle  fire  pay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  member  who  performs  assigned  duties 
m  a  designated  hostile  fire  area,  for  a  mini- 
mum of  6  consecutive  days,  beginning  in  one 
month  and  ending  in  the  following  month 
qualifies  for  hostile  Are  pay  for  the  month 
in   which    the    duties   end    and    not    for   2 
months  pay  as  asserted  by  (deleted).  I  have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  1340.6  which  governs  the  eligibility 
of  members  for  hostile  fire  pay.  Also.  I  have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  Chapter  10  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Military  Pay  and  Al- 
lowances Entitlements  Manual,  which  gov- 
erns the  conditions  of  entitlement  to  hostile 
fire  pay. 

We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attenUon.  Please  be  assured  that  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  will  take  all  feasible 
steps  to  Insure  that  pay  entitlements  are 
properly  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress,  the  law  and  appli- 
cable directives. 
Sincerely. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benade. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  matter  of  possible  interest  to  you  on 
April  loth  of  this  year.  I  directed  an  inquiry 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a  similar 
type  aUegatlon.  The  Department  of  Defense 
replied,  by  letter  dated  22  AprU  1969.  which 
in  effect,  denies  the  existence  of  any  larae- 
scale  abuses  of  this  kind. 

Slnoe  the  Information  contained  In  the 
Rowan  article  appears  to  contradict  tbe 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Identifies  your  Embassy  as  the  source  of  Its 
information,  I  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
vised a»  to  -the  accuracy  of  tbe  allegations 
contained  In  the  Rowan  article. 

I  particularly  wish  to  be  advised  as  to 
whether  your  Embassy  has  either  officially 
or  unofficially  made  a  complaint  of  the  type 
cited  in  the  news  article  and  whether  thwe 
alleged  "abuses"  run  into  tbe  "thousands" 
as  Indicated  In  tbe  article. 

I   will    be   looking   forward    to    an    earlv 

response.  ' 

Sincerely, 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairvian. 
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In  the  vernacular  of  the  sport's  arena, 
it  is  easy  for  a  newspaper  columnist  to 
take  a  "cheap  shot"  at  a  public  figure 
or  the  military  when  such  individuals  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  present 
their  side  of  the  story  to  the  readins 
public.  ~-~**^ 

Perhaps  old-fashioned  concepts  of 
"fair  play"  and  honest  reporting  no 
longer  applies  in  American  journalism.  If 
that  is  the  case,  every  American  has  very 
good  reason  to  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
country. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  1969 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  our 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  Ellsworth  Bunk- 
er, which  categorically  denies  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Rowan  article.  Since 
the  letter  from  Ambassador  Bunker 
speaks  for  itself,  I  will  include  it  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point: 


In  view  of  the  response  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  was  under- 
standably shocked  by  the  subsequent 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  on  May  30 
which  stated : 

Thousands  of  officers  were  flocking  to 
Saigon  to  take  advantage  of  these  special 
combat  zone  tax  deductions  and  the  US 
Embassy  In  Saigon  had  complained  bitterly 
tliat  the  VIP  tax  deduction  hunters  had  been 
so  large  so  as  to  Impede  the  war  effort. 

I  therefore  directed  an  inquiry  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Saigon  to  deter- 
mine the  validity,  among  other  things,  of 
Mr.  Rowan's  claim  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Saigon  had  lodged  a  bitter  complaint 
over  this  practice,  which  allegedly  the 
Pentagon  had  ignored. 
-My  letter  to  the  Ambassador  follows: 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  9. 1969. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker. 
Embassy  of  the  Uhited  States, 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  On  May  30th  of  thU 
year  the  Washington  Evening  star  carried 
an  article  by  Cari  T.  Rowan,  entitled  "Viet- 
nam Duty  Becomes  Tax  Dodge."  A  copy  of 
the  article  Is  enclosed  for  your  InformaUon 
The  burden  of  tbe  allegation  is  contained 
in  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  the  article 
Briefly,  it  is  alleged  that— 

"thousands  (of)  officers  posted  in  tbe  US 
and  Asia  have  been  flocking  to  Saigon  to 
take  advantage  of  special  'combat  zone'  tax 
deduction. 

"The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  has  com- 
pia  ned  bitterly,  this  colunmist  has  learned 
exclusively,  because  the  number  of  VIP  tax- 
deduction  hunters  has  been  so  large  as  to 
impede  the  war  effort." 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Penta- 
gon despite  tbe  protestations  of  the  US 
Embassy  In  Saigon,  has  done  nothing  to  stop 
this  alleged  abuse  of  tax  benefits 


Saigon,  Vietnam, 

„       ,    „  J^tne  21,  1969. 

Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Rivers:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  9  asking 
whether  the  Embassy  complained  about  the 
"abuses  "  alleged  In  the  May  30  article  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  by  Carl  T  Rowan 
entitled  "Vietnam  Duty'  Becomes  Tax 
Dodge."  You  also  asked  whether  the  alleged 
•abuses "  run  into  the  "thousands"  as  Indi- 
cated in  tbe  article. 

We  have  been  unable  to  substantiate  the 
charges  made  In  the  Rowan  articles.  Tbe  U  S 
military  has  established  elaborate  rules  to 
insure  that  visits  to  Vietnam  by  military 
personnel  are  strictly  limited  to  essential 
missions.  These  rules  permit  visits  only 
after  a  determination  has  been  made  that 
there  is  no  other  satisfactory  method  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  information  or  rendering 
the  service  required,  and  require  that  visits 
by  senior  Defense  officials  be  held  to  the  ab- 
solute minimum. 

Current  directives  also  seek  to  Insure  that 
the  persons  involved  cannot  use  the  special 
combat  zone"  Ux  deduction  as  a  tax  dodge 
Thus,  where  a  proposed  trip  would  overtap 
two  consecutive  months.  It  is  carefully 
screened  to  determine  whether  it  is  Justi- 
fied and  cannot  be  accomplished  within  a 
calendar  month  period. 

All  such  visits  to  Vietnam  bv  miUUry  per- 
sonnel are  closely  coordinated  with  the  US 
Embassy  in  Saigon,  and  this  Embassy  has 
never  complained  about  the  practice  as  al- 
leged in  the  Rowan  article. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ellsworth  Bunker, 
American  Ambassador. 

At  a  time  when  some  segments  of  the 
press  are  expressing  "lofty  judgments" 
on  the  behavior  and  ethics  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  it 
appears  that  perhaps  the  time  has  now 
come  for  these  "gentlemen  of  the  press" 
to  take  a  long  and  hard  look  at  their 
own  ethics  and  practices. 


OF   LOXTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1969  '. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
millions  of  Americans  will  celebrate  the  ' 
historic  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  from  Britain.  To 
others,  the  significance  of  the  day  will  be 
nil  but  another  day  off  work. 

Defusing  patriotism  and  downgrading 
national  holidays  is  a  goal  of  those  small 
groups— heavily  financed— who  would 
destroy  all  recognition  of  national  sover- 
eignty, our  historic  statehood,  and  the 
culture  that  we  cherish  as  traditional 
American. 

One  such  movement  is  called  "Metro 
Government"  or  "1313."  An  interesting 
account    on    the    "devolution"    of    the 
United  States  by  Metro  through  its  Fed- 
eral   Advisory    Commission    on    Inter- 
governmental Relations— ACIR_by  Jo 
Hindman  which  appeared  in  the  Yakima 
Eagle  of  June  26  foltows: 
Will  Metro  DEvoLimoN  Phase  Oitt  U.S. 
Independence  Day? 
(By  Jo  Hindman)  , 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  many  Americans 
will  celebrate  the  tradition  of  Independence 
Day.  At  the  same  time  Ironically,  a  certain 
segment  of  the  population  will  accelerate  the 
"devolution"  of  the  United  States. 

Dictionary-defined  as  "retrograde  revolu- 
tion." devolution  U  equated  as  "a  search  for  a 
new  federalism"  In  tbe  tenth  (1969)  report  of 
the  federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (ACIR).  For  almost 
two  decades,  perceptive  citizens  have  resisted 
the  deterioration  as  Metropolitan  Oovem- 
ment.  or  Metro,  now  called  devolution. 

A  current  stage  of  devolution  Is  visible  In 
legislation  that  moves  in  Congress  as  thU  is 
written.  Metrocrats  are  buys  daubing  last 
year's  framework— Public  Law  90-677,  with 
Metro  mud — amendments. 

The  Intergovernmental  CooperaUon  Act  of 
1968  (PL  90-577)  is  the  eight-title  frame, 
with  Title  VII  knocked  out  Enough  law- 
makers had  balked  to  quash  the  grant  con- 
solidation authority  therein  proposed  for  the 
U.S.  President. 

Under  PL  90-577.  regions  pre-empt  state 
and  county  governments.  Illustrating  devolu- 
tion in  another  sense  ACIR  which  created 
the  measure,  is  placed  in  a  key  power  posi- 
tion. 

PL  90-577  came  from  one  of  ACIR's  nu- 
merous studies.  Ideas  from  the  "Fiscal  Bal- 
ance in  the  American  Federal  System"  (pub- 
lication A-31.  1967)  blocsomed  In  bills  intro- 
duced by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Subcommittees  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  two  congressional  Government 
Operations  Committees    PL  90-577  resulted 
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Now,  with  th«  8*m«  backing.  The  Inter- 
gov«rnin«nUU  Cooperation  Act  of  1969  ( H  R. 
73M)  Is  NMty  to  (Uub  in  Tltte  vn  and  add 
n«w^  TlUe  IX  to  PL  90-677,  featuring  audit- 
ing and  Joint  funding  respectively. 

The  Grant  Consolidation  Act  of  1969  may 
became  the  new  Title  X  of  PL  90-877:  3.  2035 
reintroduces  the  kicked  out  consolidation 
authority  Companion  bUl  Is  HJi  10954. 
House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  which  ap- 
proved the  original  PL  90-577  wlU  hear  both 
pending  bills. 

Grant  packaging  (consolidation)  by  The 
President  is  falsely  ballyhooed  as  a  correction 
of  bureaucratic  bungling  and  waste.  Actually, 
the  measure  veils  a  devolutlonary  technique 
that  switches  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers. Whereas  Congress  constitutionally  makes 
the  laws,  and  the  President  &lgns  or  vetoes 
thMn.  the  pending  bill.  Sec    lOOS(a),  S.  2035 


calls  for  the  House  and  Senate  to  veto  by 
reeolutions  of  disapproval,  or  by  silence  per- 
mit the  Executive  Law  to  go  into  effect. 

The  chain  of  events  typify  the  revolution 
Incubated  by  Syndicate  1313,  self-named 
from  the  communal  address,  1313  B.  60tb  8t. 
Chicago.  The  Metro  syndicate  units  are  too 
nimierous  to  list  here,  but  Include  National 
Municipal  League  of  New  Tork  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  (CSO)  which  la 
relocating  in  Lexington,  Kentudcy. 

ACIR  conceived,  packed  and  controlled  by 
1313*,  expedites  the  self-seeking  syndicate's 
monopoly  over  U.S.  Government.  ACIR,  fund- 
ed by  congressional  appropriations,  also  ac- 
cepts money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury**  direct, 
also  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Dept.,  and  Ford  Foundation. 

One  of   1313-CSO's  fifty  state  links.  The 


Louisiana  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  is  designated  as  that  state's  agency 
to  fulfill  a  requirement  of  Title  n  Sec.  301  of 
PL  90-677.*** 

1313  groups  are  backing  the  new  PL  90-377 
Utles. 

It  is  shocking  that  the  VS.  Government 
can  be  kept  under  that  type  of  syndicate 
attack  while  an  oblivious  American  public 
celebrates  an  independence  that  U  fast  van- 
ishing under  1313. 
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Re.  *"ACIR  Federal  Beachhead"  in  Blame 
Metro  by  Jo  Hlndman;  **ACIR  lOtb  Report 
1-31-69  and  "Fiscal  Balance  In  the  American 
Federal  System,  Vol.  I,  1967;  ***Loulslana 
Memorial  To  Congress  Sen.  Concurrent  Res. 
36.  Louisiana  Legislature,  Cf.  Congressional 
Record  Jan.  6,  1969,  p.  93. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/irfai/,  July  7,  1969 


The  Hoiue  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
-    The- Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
-DI>.«, TJffered  the  following  prayer: 

Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  him. — Paalms  37:  7. 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  grant  that  we  may 
have  so  enjoyed  our  holiday  that  our 
txxUes  have  been  renewed  and  our  spirits 
restored,  making  us  ready  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  these  days. 

Give  us  steadfast  hearts  that  no  trou- 
ble may  overcome,  strong  spirits  that  no 
temptation  may  overwhelm,  and  stMtdy 
minds  that  worthy  thoughts  may  keep 
wholesome. 

Teach  us  to  serve  Thee  and  our  Na- 
tion faithfully  and  fully,  to  give  and  not 
to  count  the  cost,  to  fight  and  not  to 
heed  the  woimds,  to  labor  and  not  seek 
for  rewards,  save  that  of  doing  Thy  will 
and  seeking  the  best  for  our  people. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


llie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  853.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
annoimce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Monday,  June  30,  1969. 
he  did  on  July  2, 1969,  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H.R.  13167.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PUBLICA-nON  OF  EULOGIES  TO 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

(Mr.  FRTFDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  currently  is  re- 
ceiving many  calls  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  congressional  eulogies 
in  tribute  to  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  Joint  committee  now  has  set 
Friday,  July  11,  as  the  closing  date  for 
final  acceptance  of  any  further  insertions 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  It  must  be 
noted  that  ample  time  has  been  extended 
to  all  Members  who  wished  to  express 
their  sentiments.  It  is  the  joint  commit- 
tee's intention  that  these  tributes  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  later  this  year.  For 
that  reason,  all  copy  must  be  submitted 
on  or  before  the  above-mentioned  date. 


TRIBUTE  TO  f-'HIKK  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN  UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  with  President  Nixon  in 
wishing  Chief  Justice  Warren  well  upon 
his  retirement  frran  the  highest  judicial 
bench  in  the  land. 

The  former  Chief  Justice  has  concluded 
a  k>ng  and  distinguished  career  of  public 
service — as  a  member  of  the  California 
Legislature,  as  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  California,  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia for  10  years,  and  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  for  nearly  16  years. 

Many  Americans  may  have  forgotten 
that  prior  to  his  being  named  to  the 
UjS.  Supreme  Court  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  September  1953,  Gov- 
ernor Warren  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  in  1948. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  the 
former  Chief  Justice  on  the  special  Pres- 
idential commission  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  investigate  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  want  to 
commend  the  former  Chief  Justice  once 


again  for  assuming  that  heavy  and  ex- 
traordinary burden.  In  his  capacity  as 
head  of  that  I*residential  commission, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  displayed  exem- 
plary leadership  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Chief  Justice 
Warren  as  he  begins  his  retirement  and 
wish  him  many  years  of  good  health  and 
hapiriness. 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT TO  CONGRESS  AS  TO  AD- 
MTNISTRATIVE  SETTLEMENT  OP 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4246) 
to  discontinue  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress as  to  the  administrative  settlement 
of  personal  property  claims  of  military 
personnel  and  civilian  onployees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  question  has  been 
asked  as  to  whether  this  relaxation  of 
the  reports  to  Congress  would  be  in  fact 
delegating  additional  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch,  and.  at 
the  other  end  of  the  stick,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  these  reports  are  of  no 
real  value,  and  that  few  read  them. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, who  has  reserved  the  right  to 
object,  wants  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Government,  and  we  do  not  need 
unnecessary  reports,  but  from  time  to 
time  we  have  foimd  additional  and  valu- 
able material  available  in  connection 
with  such  reports. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  has  visited  with  me  concerning 
his  subcommittee  report  on  the  bill  Hil. 
4246,  if  in  view  of  the  next  Consent 
Calendar  bill,  KM.  4247.  increasing  the 
amount  for  administrative  settlements 
to  $15,000,  we  would  thereafter  have  no 
reports  on  any  case  that  is  settled  under 
$15,000? 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  first  question, 
may  I  advise  that  the  Mil  H.R.  4246  does 
not  increase  the  limitation  for  the  settle- 
ment or  adjustment  of  claims  under  this 
particular  act.  H.R.  4246  merely  has  to 
do  with  the  settlement  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  property  damage  sustained  by 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  loss  or  damage  done  to 
their  personal  property  while  in  transit 
from  one  station  to  another. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  response  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  but  the  gentleman 
apparently  did  not  get  the  full  impact 
of  my  question. 

My  question  is:  Will  the  same  lack  of 
rendering  of  detailed  reports  apply  be- 
tween the  area  of  $5,000  and  $15,000? 

The  $5,000  being  now  authorized  for 
administrative  settlement,  and  after  H.R. 
4247  passes,  if  we  give  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  do  pass  without  amendments 
and  debate,  then  will  there  be  a  lack  of 
reports  up  through  the  $15,000  range  of 
administrative  settlements,  also? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
malce  myself  as  clear  as  I  possibly  could 
or  should. 

Under  the  settlement  of  claims  under 
H.R.  4246  there  is  no  limitation  of  $5,000 
at  the  present  time.  The  limitation  In 
the  settlement  and  administrative  ad- 
justment of  property  damage  claims  for 
peisonnel  of  the  militai-y  departments 
has  a  limitation  of  $10,000.  In  the  settle- 
ment or  adjustment  administratively  of 
claims  of  employees  of  other  depart- 
ments, this  is  solely  for  property  damage 
now,  it  is  $6,500. 

Insofar  as  reports  are  concerned,  may 
I  say  that  the  repeal  of  this  particular 
section  is  in  line  with  prior  acts  which 
eliminated  the  reporting  requirements 
under  other  claims  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  mention  that 
the  elimination  of  this  annual  report 
will  not  prevent  the  auditing  of  claims 
payments  or  the  proper  agencies  from 
furnishing  to  the  Congress  any  informa- 
tion concerning  individual  claims  or  the 
total  amounts  presented,  and  the 
amounts  of  such  claims  and  the  amounts 
awarded.  These  figures  are  compiled  in 
connection  with  the  annual  reports,  ap- 
propriate reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Congress,  and  are 
available  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  also  mention 
further  that  these  figures  and  these  re- 
ports are  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  each  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  has 
anticipated  my  next,  and  I  hope  my  last 
question. 

In  the  committee  report  on  page  3  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  in  the  top  paragraph. 
It  does  say  that  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
pointed  out  complete  data  as  to  each 
claim  settled  by  the  department  and 
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agency  under  this  relaxation  of  the  Mil- 
itary Personnel  and  Civilian  Claims  Act 
of  1964—31  U.S.C.  240.  241.  and  242— 
would  be  available  to  the  Congress;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Yes. 
I  might  mention  also  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  In  the  fact  sheets 
that  we  have  prepared,  there  is  a  fact 
that  I  think  may  be  of  great  value  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Congress.  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  preparing  and  in  fur- 
nishing statutory  reports  to  the  Congress, 
the  agencies  are  duplicating  individual 
claim  reports  or  files  of  paid  claims  that 
are  forwarded  for  review  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  That  agency  is  the 
watchdog  of  the  Government  and  an 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch.  It  makes 
an  annual  report  uf  the  executive  de- 
partments of  their  operations  to  the  Con- 
gress. These  files  are  retained  by  the 
GAO  for  12  years  according  to  the  in- 
formation received  or  sent  through 
channels. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
gentleman's  explanation,  and  in  view  of 
the  further  study  of  this  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill,  plus  the  departmental 
staff  recommendations  for  its  passage, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4246 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentiUivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
Uon  3(e)  of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended   (31  U.S.C.  241(e)),  U  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  SECRETARY  CONCERNED  TO 
MAKE  PARTIAL  PAYMENTS  ON 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4247) 
to  amend  section  2734  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  make  partial  payments  on 
certain  claims  which  are  certified  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  we  have  been  deferring 
action  on  this  new  bill  since  at  least  May 
19  of  this  year,  primarily  because  of  the 
belief  of  some  of  us  that  a  bill  of  this 
scope  probably  should  not  be  on  this  par- 
ticular calendar  even  though  it  may  meet 
the  technical  criteria  established  by  the 
objectors  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress; under  the  principle  that  it  might 
need  more  debate  and/or  amendment. 

However,  tJie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  conferred  with 
those  of  us  on  this  side  and  although  it 
increases  the  amount  that  can  be  settled 
administratively  from  $5,000  to  $15,000, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us  the 
same  assurance  as  it  applies  to  this  dif- 


ferent type  of  bUl  that  he  did  to  the  one 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  No.  17,  Just 
passed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  by  way  of  preface,  this  bill 
has  to  do  with  the  settlement  and  ad- 
justment of  personnal  injury  and  death 
claims  as  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
vious bill  which  was  limited  to  the  set- 
tlement and  adjustment  of  property 
damage  claims. 

This  bill  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee has  two  aims:  The  first  is  to  provide 
authority  for  partial  payment  of  settled 
claims  under  section  2734  of  title  10. 
commonly  known  as  the  Foreign  Claims 
Act.  These  claims  are  filed  by  foreigners 
as  a  result  of  noncombat  activity  on  the 
part  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  foreign 
coimtries. 

The  second  is  to  increase  the  settle- 
ment authority  under  section  2733  of 
title  10.  the  Military  Claims  Act,  and  sec- 
tion 715  of  title  32,  the  National  Guard 
Claims  Act,  from  the  present  $5,000  to 
$15,000.  This  is  the  amount  provided,  as 
I  stated  before,  in  the  Foreign  Claims  Act. 

The  committee  feels  that  claims  for 
personal  injuries  and  death  or  property 
damage  caused  by  military  activities  are 
a  category  of  claims  that  should  be  sub- 
ject to  smillar  procedures.  This  bill  as 
amended  would  have  this  effect  in  the 
aspects  just  moitioned. 

Section  2733  of  title  10.  which  is  the 
section  which  includes  authority  to  set- 
tle claims  of  our  own  people,  presently 
contains  a  provision  for  a  partial  pay- 
ment. In  other  words,  if  the  parties  in- 
volved and  the  Government  agreed  on  a 
settlement,  insofar  as  claims  arising  in 
this  country,  the  Government  would  be 
in  a  position  to  make  a  partial  payment 
up  to  $5,000.  If  the  claim  should  involve, 
say,  $10,000,  they  would  make  a  payment 
in  part  for  $5,000,  and  then  the  balance 
would  be  certified  to  Congress  for  the 
pajonent  or  the  other  $5,000.  That  is  not 
so  with  foreign  claims. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  a 
person  suffers  serious  injuries  in  a  for- 
eign country  in  an  incident  involving  our 
military,  and  the  amoimt  agreed  upon 
for  settlement  was  $25,000.  Under  pres- 
ent law  our  Government  could  not  make 
any  partial  settlement  with  them.  Those 
people  would  have  to  wait  until  the  $25.- 
000  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  As 
a  result,  a  strained  relationship  has  de- 
veloped in  foreign  countries  toward  our 
Government,  and  particularly  toward 
our  military. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  depart- 
ment involved  to  make  a  settlement  up 
to  $15,000  and  appease  them  for  the 
moment  until  such  time  as  Congress 
reached  the  ix)int  of  paying  them  the 
remainder. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  would  what 
the  gentleman  has  stated  be  applicable 
to  claims  filed  by  citizens  of  other  sov- 
ereign nations  where  they  had  a  clsdm 
Eigainst  our  Government,  or  because  of 
an  accident  as  a  result  of  military  action 
or  our  military  eqmpment,  even  in 
peacetime? 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  It  would. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  furthermore, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  is  the  Congress  com- 
pletely relinquishing  its  prerogative  and. 
Indeed,  its  responsibility  by  allowing  this 
increase  of  foreign  claims  up  to  115.000 
without  individual  review? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Congress  always  re- 
tains the  right  of  review.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  Congress  would  probably 
not  reverse  the  decision  of  the  military  In 
the  event  that  they  had  made  a  partial 
payment.  It  would,  however,  insofar  as 
the  excess  is  concerned,  retain  the  right 
to  disapprove  the  excess. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, this  bill  would  allow  a  partial  or 
full  payment  up  to  $15,000  for  any  for- 
eign claim,  whether  by  one  of  our  na- 
tionals or  a  citizen  of  another  naUon, 
caused  and  agreed  upon  by  our  Govern- 
ment overseas,  be  it  the  armed  services 
Tesponsible  or  whatever,  up  to  $15,000 
'Wlttiijractlcally  no  recourse 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Under  present  law 
they  have  the  right  to  adjust  up  to  $15  - 
000  at  the  present  time.  The  only  other 
aspect  of  it  Is  that  for  the  2-year  wait- 
ing period,  probably  before  the  Congress 
reached  the  point  of  approving  it  we 
would  have  a  strained  relationship'  be- 
tween the  foreign  government  Involved 
or  a  citizen  of  the  foreign  government 
mvolved.  with  our  military  and  with  our 
Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
that  statement.  I  think  that  throws  new 
light  on  the  subject. 

Do  I  understand  also  that  this  will 
simply  make  available  for  our  own  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  fairness  and 
eqmty  the  same  prerogatives  that  are 
now  available  to  foreign  nationals' 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  ask  the 
same  question  I  did  about  the  preceding 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar:  Will  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  Congress  be  able 
to  obtain  individual  reports,  in  spite  of 
the  action  on  the  other  bill  or  under  this 
Dill,  of  cases  so  settled' 
*K^T  PONOHUE.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and.  if  necessary 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will  have 
that  Information  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object   f 
^*         L^e  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  several  questions.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  mentioned  this  bill 
extends  to  the  National  Guard  certain 
coverage  that  has  not  been  given  before. 
Would  this  cover  cases  similar  to  a  situa- 
tion which  recently  occurred  in  my  home 
State  when  two  National  Guard  aircraft 
were  involved  In  a  midair  collision  and 
one    aircraft    crashed    Into    someone's 
house?  As  I  understand  it,  presently  the 
Government  has  no  obligation.  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  would  the  Government  be  per- 
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mltted  to  pay  up  to  $15,000  in  personal 
property  damage  resulUng  from  a  mid- 
air collision  between  two  National  Guard 
aircraft? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  If  they  were  engaged 
in  a  maneuver  at  the  time  which  was 
approved  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  would  be  responsible. 

Mx.  MONTGOMERY.  At  any  time 
they  go  up  they  are  flying  Government 
property.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  clas- 
sify it  as  a  maneuver.  One  of  these 
planes  was  on  a  mission  to  the  north, 
and  one  was  on  a  mission  to  the  south 
and  they  ran  into  each  other  on  ap- 
proach to  the  airfield,  and  a  house  was 
destroyed.  Luckily  no  one  was  killed. 
Neither  of  the  pilots  nor  any  of  the 
people  in  the  residence  lost  their  lives, 
although  the  home  was  destroyed  and 
there  was  approximately  $12,000  to 
$13,000  in  property  damages. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  First,  it  would  have 
to  be  determined  if  the  mission  the 
planes  were  engaged  in  at  the  time  was 
a  federally  authorized  mission.  In  other 
words,  we  all  recognize  that  the  National 
Guard  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  States.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  the  hiring 
and  firing  of  National  Guard  personnel 
Is  under  the  direction  of  the  States  as  it 
Is  generally,  but  the  missions,  funds,  and 
authorization  of  the  National  Guard  is 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  In  Washington. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  my  opinion  before 
the  Federal  Government  would  assume 
toe  responsibility  for  any  damage  caused 
by  National  Guard  facilities,  there  would 
first  have  to  be  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  mission  they  were  engaged 
in  at  the  time  was  federally  authorized 
When  that  determinaUon  Is  made  and 
If  It  IS  made,  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a 
federally  authorized  mission,  under  the 
existing  law  and  under  this  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  satisfying  the  damage 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  What  the 
gentleman  is  saying— and  I  appreciate 
what  he  is  saying— and  as  I  actually 
mterpret  it,  this  situation  would  be  cov- 
ered unless  it  could  be  proven  that  such 
a  mission  was  not  federally  authorized 
To  take  a  truck  out  without  permission 

and  crash  into  a  house  or  automobile 

this  would  not  be  an  authorized  mission 
But  certamly  I  would  think  if  two  mUi- 
tary  aircraft  were  involved  in  a  midair 
collision,  that  would  be  a  proper  mission 
and  would  be  covered  under  this  bill  the 
gentleman  is  presenting  before  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  giving 
the  gentleman  an  off-the-cuff  opinion  I 
would  have  to  go  back  to  my  original 
premise,  that  it  would  have  to  be  a  fed- 
erally authorized  mission. 

That  of  course  would  be  determined, 
in  my  opinion  again,  probably  through 
l^islation  which  might  emanate  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 


understand  that  this  bill  provides  for  a 
tripling  of  the  amount  of  administrative 
settlement,  from  $5,000  to  $15,000' 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect insofar  as  claims  arising  through 
the  fault  of  our  military  here  In  this 
country  involving  our  own  citizens  are 
concerned,  to  bring  It  in  line  and  to  make 
it  parallel  with  the  adjustment  of  claims 
which  arise  in  foreign  countries  involving 
foreign  nationals.  In  other  words,  we  are 
trying  to  treat  our  own  citizens  the  same 
as  we  treat  foreign  nationals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Inflation  has  been  more 
than  even  I  thought,  if  we  are  here  about 
to  triple  the  amount  of  administrative 
settlement. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  who 
is  going  to  provide  oversight  concerning 
what  happens  from  the  tripling  of  the 
amounts  settlements  damage,  and  the 
gentleman  said  that  we  could  get  a  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  do 
not  recall  where  else.  Why  not  at  the 
source,  from  the  Defense  Department? 

Do  we  have  complete  assurance  that 
somebody  is  going  to  ride  herd  on  what 
happens  with  this  tremendously  in- 
creased administrative  settlement  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  my  hope,  I  say- 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the 
people  in  the  military— the  legal  officers 
and  those  who  have  jurisdiction  over 
adjusting  these  claims— might  be  deeply 
concerned  about  the  fiscal  policy  of  our 
country  and  would  not  make  exorbitant 
settlements  or  out-of-line  settlements 
with  the  Increase  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee give  some  oversight  to  what 
transpires? 

Not  "some,"  but  will  the  subcommittee 
give  oversight  to  what  transpires?  Let 
me  eliminate  the  word  "some."  I  want 
some  real,  downright,  good  assurance  to- 
day that  in  exchange  for  this  tremendous 
increase  in  administrative  settlement 
somebody  is  going  to  watch  to  see  what 
happens  in  the  future  with  respect  to 
these  claim  settlements. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  personally  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
would  be  deeply  concerned  about  these 
settlements,  and  I  know  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  feels  the 
same  way. 

To  give  the  gentleman  an  idea  of  how 
prudent  the  military  have  been  in  other 
years  on  the  matter  of  settling  property 
damage  claims,  the  Air  Force  had  pri- 
vate claims  submitted  in  the  amount  of 
$12,269,000.  and  those  claims  were  ad- 
justed in  an  amount  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  claimed  actually  be- 
ing paid.  The  same  is  true  insofar  as 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  concerned. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  genUe- 
man,  I  have  had  some  experience  read- 
ing the  bills  with  respect  to  property  set- 
tlements in  the  military  in  days  gone  by. 
I  can  recall  a  high-ranking  officer  who 
tned  to  get  compensation  of  $40,000  or 
$50,000  for  antique  and  other  furniture 
he  picked  up  somewhere  overseas  and 
was  bringing  back  when  his  shipment 
was  damaged. 

I  can  go  down  the  list  with  the  gentle- 
man on  several  other  claims  bills  in  the 
past  and  I  can  tell  him  that  it  was  not 
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all  lovely  but  the  goose  was  hanging  high 
with  respect  to  some  settlements  that 
were  made  by  the  military. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  appreciates,  imder  ex- 
isting law  the  military  authorities  have 
administrative  authority  to  settle  these 
claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  they  have  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Up  to  the  amoimt  of 
$10,000  in  the  matter  of  claims  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  military  departments  under 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees Claims  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  think  that  legisla- 
tion came  out  of  your  committee,  too. 
Did  It  not? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  that  It  un- 
doubtedly did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  having  come  out  of 
your  committee,  are  you  conducting  over- 
sight on  what  they  are  doing  by  way  of 
administrative  settlements? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  do  and  that  we  will 
continue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4247 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2734  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
that  a  claim  In  excess  of  $15,000  is  meritori- 
ous and  would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this 
section,  he  may  pay  the  claimant  (15,000  and 
certify  the  excess  as  a  legal  claim  for  pay- 
ment from  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
therefor,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  claim,  the  amount  claimed,  the  amounts 
allowed,  and  the  amount  paid. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subeection  (d), 
no  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  section 
unless  the  amount  tendered  Is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  "excees"  insert  "to 
Congress." 

On  page  2,  after  line  5.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking   '$5,000'   and    Inserting   '$15.000* 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2733  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  con- 
siders that  a  claim  In  excess  of  $15,000  U 
meritorious  and  would  otherwise  be  cov- 
ered by  this  section,  he  may  pay  the  claim- 
ant $15,000  and  report  the  excess  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking   '$5,000'   and   Inserting  '$15,- 

UUO  - 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  715  of  ti- 
tle 32,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■"'d)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  considers  that  a  claim 
m  excess  of  $15,000  Is  meritorious  and  would 
otherwise  be  covered  by  this  section,  he  may 
pay  the  claimant  $15,000  and  report  the 
excess   to   Congress   for  Its   consideration'" 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reawl  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  2734  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial 
payments  on  certain  claims  which  are 
certified  to  Congress  and  to  provide 
equivalent  authority  for  administrative 
settlement  and  payment  of  claims  under 
section  2733  of  title  10  and  section  715  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2785)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  certain 
lands  within  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  certain  lands  compris- 
ing the  Gatlinburg  spur  of  the  Foothills 
Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  this  bill. 
This  bill  I  notice  does  not  explicitly  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  Does  the 
chairman  think  that  the  legislation 
should  Include  metes  and  bounds  de- 
scriptions in  order  that  we  might  prevent 
some  future  misinterpretations  of  the 
boundaries? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  response,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  raised  this  precise  question 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation.  At  that  time,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  indicated  that 
he  felt  that  the  general  language  would 
be  adequate.  Subsequently,  because  the 
question  had  been  discussed,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  we 
were  advised  by  letter  on  June  3. 1969 : 

The  perimeter  boundary  of  the  park  has 
not  been  defined  by  statute;  accordingly 
there  is  no  need  in  this  regulation  to  redefine 
a  boundary  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
lands  from  the  park  Upon  the  conveyance 
they  would   be  so  excluded. 


With  this  legislative  history,  I  feel  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  that  we  intend 
only  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  these 
specific  segments  of  the  existing  road- 
ways to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  im- 
plementing this  legislation,  the  boundary 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  will  be  revised  accordingly. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
2785.  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  Is  not 


a  complex  bill.  It  seeks,  simply,  to  convey 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  some  existing 
roadways  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  which  are  not 
needed  for  park  purposes.  These  lands 
cannot,  of  course,  be  conveyed  without 
congressional  authorization. 

Two  of  the  roads  involved  are  Tennes- 
see Highway  73  and  Tennessee  Highway 
72  which  skirt  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Four 
segments  of  Route  73,  totaling  3.38  miles, 
and  2.33  miles  of  the  northbound  lane 
of  Route  72  are  presently  located  within 
the  park.  They  were  constructed  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  special  use  permits. 

Conveyance  of  these  portions  of  the 
highways  will  enable  the  State  to  exer- 
cise uniform  jurisdiction  over  them.  At 
the  present  time,  those  portions  of  the 
roadways  within  the  park  are  under  the 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  thus  making  traffic  con- 
trol and  accident  investigation  unduly 
complicated  and  inefficient.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highways  are  not  necessary  for 
park  purposes  and  the  conveyance  of 
them  will  not  isolate  any  parklands  from 
the  main  body  of  the  park. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  H.R.  2785  does  not  involve  any  new 
construction.  It  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convey  the  roadways  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  park  environment.  And.  I 
hasten  to  add.  It  will  save  the  Federal 
Government  approximately  $25,000  per 
year  in  administrative  and  maintenance 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  approve  H.R.  2785. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  support  of 
H.R.  2785  which  was  introduced  by  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
'  Mr.  Quillen  i  . 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  conducted  hearings  on 
this  proposal  and  concluded  that  Its  en- 
actment would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
all  concerned.  Not  only  will  it  simplify 
the  administration  and  maintenance  of 
the  highways  involved,  but  it  will  save 
the  Federal  Government  a  few  dollars. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  con- 
veyance of  these  roadways  will  leave  the 
park  intact.  All  of  the  parklands  will 
remain  contiguous.  The  Gatlinburg  spur 
is  merely  an  appendage  to  the  park 
and  the  boundarj'  with  respect  to  the 
other  two  highways  will  merely  be 
moved  so  as  to  exclude  the  roads  from 
the  park.  In  doing  so.  H.R.  2785.  if  en- 
acted, will  clearly  define  the  park 
boundaries  in  this  area. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  contro- 
versy concerning  this  legislation.  Th? 
roads  are  in  place  and  the  legislation 
explicitly  authorizes  the  Secretary'  to 
make  the  conveyance.'?  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary'  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  and  scenic  values  of 
the  adjacent  parklands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  pleasing  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  that  will  result  in  a 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  one  cannot  balance  the  national 
debt,  but  it  is  always  encouraging  to 
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note  that  a  few  dollars  are  being  saved — 
especially  when  the  economy  can  be 
effected  without  impairing  the  program. 
As  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Oreat 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and 
as  one  who  recognizes  its  natural  and 
scenic  values  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, I  am  confident  that  H.R.  2785  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  sound  administra- 
tion and  I  recommend  its  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill— H.R.  2785 — is  to  cede 
back  to  the  State  of  Termessee  the  Oat- 
linburg  spur  of  the  Foothills  Parkway, 
between  Oatllnburg  and  Pigeon  Forge, 
and  Jurisdiction  over  two  State  highways 
along  the  borders  of  this  park. 

There  is  at  present  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  this  section  of 
the  parkway  known  as  the  Oatlinburg 
spur  will  be  returned  to  the  State  upon 
completion  of  the  Oatlinburg  bypass, 
whicl\  will  remain  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice rctad- 

The  State  highways  which  should  be 
excluded  from  the  park  are  Tennessee 
Highway  73  from  Oatlinburg  toward  the 
Cocke  County  line,  and  a  portion  of 
Tennessee  Highway  72.  also  known  as 
U.S.  129,  along  the  western  boundary  of 
this  park. 

My  reasons  for  desiring  the  return  of 
jurisdiction  over  portions  of  State  high- 
ways 72  and  73  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
stem  from  the  following  circumstances: 
In  1951,  the  State  of  Tennessee  com- 
menced construction  of  an  extension  of 
State  Highway  73  from  Oatlinburg  to 
Join  Highway  32  at  Cosby;  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  issued  three  special 
use  permits  to  the  State  for  construc- 
tion of  the  road  through  portions  of  the 
Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  16 
1958— United  States  Code,  title  16,  sec- 
tion 403g-l— the  National  Park  Service 
was    authorized    to    exchange    govern- 
mental land  north  of  the  newly  con- 
structed Highway  73  for  privately  owned 
lands  lying  south  of  that  highway.  The 
exchanges  have  been  completed  and  the 
north  right-of-way  line  of  Highway  73 
is  now  the  park  boundary  in  some  five 
different   places  aggregating  3.3  mUes. 
In  1956,  the  Alumlnimi  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica   commenced    construction    of    the 
Chilhowie  Dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  which  made  it  necessary  to  relo- 
cate a  portion  of  U.S.  12»— Tennessee 
Highway  72.  In  making  this  relocation, 
the  northbound  lane  of  that  highway  is 
inside  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional   Park    from    Tabcat    Creek    to 
Abrams  Creek,  a  distance  of  some  2'/4 
miles.  This  construction  was  also  under 
special  use  permit  from   the  National 
Park  Service. 

As  the  National  Park  Service  has  ex- 
clusive police  jurisdiction  within  the 
park,  you  can  readily  see  the  complica- 
tions of  accident  investigation  and  traffic 
control  which  these  two  situations  pose. 
Thpre  is.  because  of  these  situations,  a 
duplication  of  effort  since  the  highway 
patrol  must  cover  portions  of  both  high- 
ways on  both  sides  of  the  park  while 
park  rangers  must  also  patrol  these  seg- 


ments of  the  highways  that  are  Inside 
the  park. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  asked  for  this 
legislation  authorizing  the  reconvey- 
ance— or  the  retrocession  of  jurisdic- 
tion— from  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  of  such  portions  of 
these  highways  as  now  lie  within  this 
national  park.  In  short,  to  make  the 
south  right-of-way"  line  of  Tennessee 
Highway  73  east  of  Oatlinburg  and  the 
east  right-of-way  line  of  Tennessee 
Highway  72  between  Tabcat  Creek  and 
Abrams  Creek  the  park  boimdary. 

I  believe  that  the  retrocession  or  re- 
conveyance of  the  Oatlinburg  spur  and 
the  elimination  of  the  above-mentioned 
portions  of  Tennessee  Highways  72  and 
73  from  the  park  should  be  realized,  and 
I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  on 
my  bill  to  accomplish  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  adja- 
cent park  lands,  approximately  twenty-eight 
acres  of  land  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
right-of-way  of  Tennessee  State  Route  72 
(U.S.  129) ,  and  approximately  forty-one  acres 
comprising  portions  of  the  right-of-way  of 
Tennessee  State  Route  73  east  of  Oatlinburg. 
which  are  within  the  boundary  of  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  U  further  authorized 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  reces- 
sary  to  assure  administration  and  mainte- 
nance thereof  by  the  State  and  to  preserve 
the  existing  parkway  character  of  the  con- 
veyed    lands,    the    rights-of-way    heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Oatlinburg  Spur  of  the  Foot- 
hills   Parkway    together    with    any    and    all 
parcels  of  land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  the  United  States  for 
the   control   and   stablllzaUon   of   landslides 
along    said    Oatlinburg    Spur,    except    such 
lands   as   the   Secretary   determines  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  ( 1 )  the  interchange 
between  the  road  known  as  the  Oatlinburg 
bypass  and  United  States  441.  (2)  the  Inter- 
change between  United  States  Highway  44: 
and   the   Foothills   Parkway   in   the   vicinity 
of  Caney   Creek,   and    (3)    the   management 
and  admlnUtratlon  of  the  Foothills  Parkway: 
Provided.  That  such  reconveyance  shall  not 
be  effected  until  construction  of  the  Oatlin- 
burg bypass  and  of  two  rock  retaining  walls 
to  control   erosion  on   the  Oatlinburg  Spur 
are  completed,  and  Interstate  Route  40  is 
open  to  public  travel  from  Newport.  Tennes- 
see to  United  States  Route  19  near  Waynes- 
ville.  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed In  sections  1  and  2  of  thU  Act  shall 
eliminate  them  from  the  park  and  parkway. 
Upon  such  conveyance  and  upon  acceptance 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  of  legislative  juris- 
diction  over  the  lands  and  notification  of 
such  acceptance  being  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  such  jurisdiction  is  retro- 
ceded  to  the  State. 


TO  COMPENSATE  CERTAIN  INDIANS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  671)  to 
compensate  the  Indians  of  California  for 
the  value  of  land  erroneously  used  as  an 
offset  in  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  obtained  by  said  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1968  (82  Stat 
860:  Public  Law  90-507),  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3  and  a  new  sub- 
section (b)   is  added  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  credit  to  the  Judg- 
ment account  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
for  distribution  as  a  part  of  such  account 
the  sum  of  $83,276,  plus  Interest  at  4  per 
centum  per  anum  from  December  4,  1944 
which  sum  represents  the  value  of  slxty-slx 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  erroneously  used  as  an  offset  against 
said  judgment." 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  h's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944 
the  Indians  of  California  obtained  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  for 
slightly  more  than  $17  million.  Setoffs 
allowed  against  the  judgment  amounted 
to  about  $12  million,  which  left  a  net 
judgment  of  about  $5  million. 

The  setoffs  allowed  against  the  judg- 
ment contained  an  error.  They  Included 
$83,275,  representing  the  value  of  66,620 
acres  of  public  domain  that  were  thought 
to  be  reserved  for  Indian  use.  In  fact, 
however,  the  Executive  order  reserving 
the  land  for  Indian  use  had  been  revoked 
before  the  judgment  was  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Indians  had 
never  had  the  use  of  the  land.  This  part 
of  the  setoff  was  therefore  an  adminis- 
trative error. 

H.R.  671  will  correct  the  error  by 
crediting  to  the  balance  still  in  the 
judgment  fund  amount  of  the  erroneous 
setoff,  $83,275  plus  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  1944  judgment.  The  judgment 
itself,  when  credited  to  the  accoimt  of 
the  Indians,  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  and  the  erroneous  setoff 
should  bear  the  same  interest.  Four  per- 
cent interest  for  25  years — 1944  to  1969— 
will  double  the  principal,  making  the 
total  amount  of  the  credit  approximately 
$166,550. 

A  much  larger  judgment  recovered  by 
the  Indians  of  California  in  1964  is  now 
in  the  process  of  being  distributed.  The 
balance  in  the  1944  fund,  including  the 
credit  authorized  by  H.R.  671.  will  be 
included  in  this  distribution. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Idme,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


July  7,  1969     I    j^iy  7^  j^gg 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 


of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  mjproved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  June  18,  1969: 
H Jl.  8480.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.;   and 

H.J.  Res.  782.     Joint     resolution     making 
further  oonUnulng   appropriations   for   the 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  for  other  piuixises. 
On  June  23,  1969: 
H.R.  4622.  An  act  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  Stotes  Code,  to  insure  preser- 
vation of  all  diublllty  compensation  evalua- 
tions m  effect  for  20  or  more  years. 
On  Jime  30,  1909: 
H.R.  1437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oos- 
mlna  Rugglero; 

H Ji.  2667.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4229.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  exlsUng  suspension  of  duty 
on  hepunoic  acid,  and  to  continue  for  1 
month  the  existing  rates  of  withholding  of 
Income  tax; 

H.R.  4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Education  AssocUtlon  of  the  United  States  " 
approved  June  30,  1906   (34  Stat.  804); 

H  R.  6607.  An  act  to  confer  U.8.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4c.  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss;  and 

H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  1,  1969: 
H.R.  1939.  An   act  for   the  relief  of  Mrs 
Marjorie  J.  Hottenroth. 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gomes. 
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HJ».  2006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdea 
M.  Arrant:  and 

HJl.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorm 
Tllson  Weed. 


SECRETARY  KENNEDY  MEETS  IN 
SECRET  WITH  THE  JET-AOE  BIL- 
LIONAIRES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  jet  set 
of  the  banking  Industry— the  really  big 
boys  of  the  financial  world — are  arriving 
In  Washington  today  to  meet  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David  Ken- 
nedy, in  secret  behind  locked  doors  at  the 
Treasury  Department. 

These  jet-age  billionaires,  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department  news  release 
are  scheduled  to  talk  to  the  Secretary 
about  inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 
It  appears  that  the  big  bankers  are  com- 
ing to  Washington  to  tell  the  Federal 
Oovernment  how  to  run  monetary  af- 
fairs— how  to  run  them  to  suit  the 
bankers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  stand  up  and  demand 
that  these  bankers  roll  back  the  latest 
prime  rate  increase.  It  should  be  done 
tomorrow  morning  when  the  banks  open 
for  business.  The  Secretary  has  the  power 
to  do  this  if  he  will  use  it  in  the  public 
interest. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bankers  arriving  on 


the  jet  specials  today  are  the  elite  of 
the  world's  financial  community. 

As  a  group,  these  25  bankers  hold  more 
than  $148  billion  of  the  Nation's  bank 
deposits.  In  addition,  they  hold  more  than 
$131  billion  in  assets  in  their  trust  de- 
partments. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  25 
bankers — 25  out  of  more  than  13,000 
commercial  banks — control  36  percent  of 
the  Nation's  bank  deposits.  And  they  also 
control  one-half  of  the  trust  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  greatest  mass 
of  financial  power  that  has  ever  been 
gathered  in  one  room  at  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Yet,  Secretary  Kennedy  persists  in  his 
plans  to  hold  this  meeting  in  secret  with 
the  press  and  the  public  barred.  The 
questions  of  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion are  in  the  public  domain  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  In  secret. 

Secrecy  has  created  most  of  our  prob- 
lems in  the  monetary  field  over  the  past 
years.  The  Federal  Reserve  operates  in 
secret  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  such  outlandish  and  poorly  ad- 
ministered monetary  policy  and  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  disgrace  for  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  go  behind 
closed  doors  with  billionaire  bankers  to 
decide  public  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  list  of  banks 
that  win  participate  in  the  meeting  and 
a  list  of  their  trust  assets  and  bank  de- 
posits: 


Market  value  at 
Inst  isMts  (1968) 


Dm. 


Deposits, 
.  31,  196i 


Chief  exeeiitiM  officsr.  Bank  of  Amsriea  Natwnal  Trust 

S  Savrnn  Association,  San  Francisco.  Calif. . .  U  98S  265  148 

Chief  ejawbw  officr,  Chase  Mantiattan  Bank,  N.A.","  "■'*■""•  '** 

NewYork,N.Y U  S79  093  000 

'^''i*' "**«*'^  »"«»^  Rfrt  NatiooiicYtyBank.Ni'W"  ' 

York,  N.Y 11  930  777  493 

Chief  exacutfvo  ollicar,  Manufacturers  Han'voi'rTruVt"  '      ' 

Co..  Naw  York.  N.Y i  9C0  479  nnn 

Chief  exawrtive  oflicar,  Mortan  Guaiinty"  trust  Co.; '         '      '      ' 

New  York,  N.Y 10  eye   119  nnn 

Chief  executive  Officer,  CfiemicalBanklNew  York  Triist"         '      '      ' 
Co,  New  York,  NY....  5  cu  •«  nQn 

Chief  exMullvsoflicef.  Bankers  frosYCoVNiW"  York'." 

"I.Y 13  319  yKj   CA« 

Chief  eieoutiva  ofBcer,  ContinenW  Mlirlib  Nationai"         '      *      ' 

Bank  »  Trust  Co.,  Clifcago.  Ill--- ..  .  6  192  052  485 

Chief  executive  officer.  First  Natnnal  Bank.  Cfikafo,'  ili: ;  6. 499,'  55i;217 
Chief  executive  offieer,  Security  l>acific  Natwnal  Bank 

Los  Annates,  Calif 2  718  018  000 

Chief  executive  pflieer,  Wells  Fargo  "Bank.  N.A.;'Sa"n"         ' 

rfanctsco,  Calif 2  165  627  000 

Ch  ief  executive  officer.  I  rvin j  Trust  CoV  Naw  Yo'rk,  RY"  1 !  976"  864'  572 
Chief  executive  officer,  Crocker-Cftsens  National  dank. 

San  Francisco,  Calif 2  210  234  458 

Chief  executive  officer.  United  California'Banki'LM'         '      '      ' 

Angeles,  Calif 2,784,728.000 


Kl.  502. 892, 000 

16.709,925.657 

16.643.247.000 

9.202.391,539 

8.211.715.952 

7.640.935,065 

6.827.713.405 

6.301.503.000 
5.746,162,000 

5.711.376,229 

4,734,097,623 
4.412,980,656 

4.207.2437461 

3.765.607.866 


Market  value  of 
trust  assets  (1968) 


Deposits, 
Otc.  31, 19M 


Chief  executive  officar.  Melton  Natnnal  Bank  t  Trust 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa {8  218  705  771 

Chief  executive  officer.  First  Natwnal  Bank.  Boston.'        •      ■      •    " 

Mass _  '  5  323  411  24S 

Chief  executive  officer.  Franklin  National  Bank,  Minaoia. 

N-Y --     . ..  '177  212  000 

Chief  executive  officer.  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co 

New  York.  N.Y '         1493  662  406 

Chief  executive  officer,  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  C 

Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 3, 157, 213  000 

Chief  executive  officer,  Cleveland  Trust  Co..  Clevaland, 

Ohio  3  (90  492  OOO 

Chief  executive  officer.  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  6t^' 

troit,  MKh 1972  334  206 

Chief  executive  officer,  Philadelphia  NatJeiial  Bank. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 703  477  986 

Chief  executive  officer,  SeaHle-First  National  Bank, 

Seattle.  Wash .  862  364  676 

Chief  executive  officer.  National  Bank  of  Detroit  Detroit 

rK^if --  V  -    -        ..      .  '3.427.431,000 

Chief  executive  officer.  Manufacturers  National  Bank. 
Detroit  Mich '1.282.614.000 

Total <  131.929.469. 174 


M.748, 
3,260. 
2,301. 
2.280. 
2. 173. 
2.129. 
1,899. 
1,723, 
1.692. 
3.443 
1.772, 


752.656 
839.600 
163.116 
847, 318 
968,000 
999.331 
344, 777 
053.059 
349.092 
048,504 
165.266 


« 148.042.922.166 


'  Includes  Old  Cotony  Trust  Co. 
As  of  December  1967. 
the  United'states'"*'*"'*  approximately  H  ol  all  trust  assets  in  the  13,000  commercial  banks  in 


II  M!l'l.''?"™  '•»'•*••"«  36  percent  of  all  bank  deposits  in  the  13,000  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  otates. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  sent  Sec- 
retary Kennedy  the  following  telegram 
asking  that  he  seek  an  immediate  roll- 
back in  the  interest  rate  and  urging  that 
the  meeting  be  opened  to  the  public  and 
the  press: 

Jtn,T  7,  1969. 
David  M.  Kenmxdt. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  meeting  today  with  the  25  giants  of 
the  banking  Indtistry  gives  you  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  roll  back  the  prime 
Interest  rate  to  a  reasonable  level. 

A  simple  statement  that  this  is  the  Nixon 
administration's  policy  wlU  bring  a  roUback 
In  the  interest  rates  before  the  banks  open 


their  doors  tomorrow  morning.  I  urge  you  to 
make  this  the  number  one  Item  on  the  meet- 
ing agenda  and  to  use  the  fullest  powers  of 
your  office  to  enforce  the  rollback. 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  open  this  meeting  to  the  press  and  the 
public.  The  entire  agenda  is  clearly  in  the 
public  domain  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  ex- 
clude the  public  from  this  deliberation.  There 
should  be  no  secret  discussions  of  public 
policy  between  the  big  bankers  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

An  open  session,  fully  reported  by  the  Na- 
tion's press,  would  do  much  to  clear  the  air 
of  suspicion  about  the  relationship  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  big  banks.  As 
the  former  chief  eiecutive  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  meeting — Continental  Illi- 


nois National  Bank  of  Chicago — it  is  parUcu- 
larly  Inappropriate  for  you  to  go  behind 
closed  doors  to  discuss  public  policy  with 
leaders  of  the  banking  industry. 

This  fact  Is  heightened  by  your  continu- 
ing financial  ties  to  this  bank,  and  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  can  only  be  highly  suspicious  of 
any  attempt  by  you  to  go  behind  closed 
doors  to  discuss  Treasury  Department  policy 
with  the  esecutlve  officers  of  the  bank. 

A  press  briefing,  carefully  cleansed  of  con- 
troversy, is  inadequate  when  the  public  Is  so 
vitally  affected  and  concerned  by  the  Issues 
before  the  meeting. 

I  also  urge  that  all  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorltlea.  particularly  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
have  adequate  repreeenUUon  at  the  meet- 
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Ing.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  represented.  As  you  know,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  conducting  a  full-scale 
Investigation  of  the  last  prime  rate  Increase 
for  possible  antitrust  violations  by  the  very 
banks  you  have  invited.  It  is  important  that 
nothing  be  done  at  this  meeting  which  might 
prejudice  the  Attorney  General's  case.  I  also 
urge  you  to  make  a  full  transcript  of  the 
meeting  available  to  facilitate  investigations 
being  carried  out  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Wright  Patman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  NATIONS  PEOPLE 
ESSENTIAL  TO  FUTURE  GROWTH 
AND  STABILITY  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 

<Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

-  MP; -BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ade- 
'quatcemployment  of  the  Nation  s  people 
has  been  held  to  be  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  stability  of  our  economy. 
Only  when  our  valuable  labor  resources 
are  employed  at  their  full  potential  can 
the  goa^  of  eliminating  poverty  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  be  attained. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Human 
Investment  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  Private  Employers  Partnership  Act 
of  1969.  This  bill  provides  for  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problem  of  hard- 
core unemplojTnent. 

First,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
would  provide  a  15-percent  tax  credit  of 
all  allowable  training  expenses,  with  a 
maximum  of  $100,000  plus  50  percent  of 
the  taxpayers'  tax  liability  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  This  act  would  be  aimed  at 
business  with  income  in  excess  of  $500,000 
per  year. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  and 
Private  Employers  Partnership  Act  of 
1969  would  provide  a  50-percent  subsidy 
on  the  wages  paid  to  any  person  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training  provided  that  the 
wage  being  efumed  Is  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage.  This  act  would  be 
aimed  at  businesses  with  incomes  below 
$500,000  per  year. 

The  reason  for  two-pronged  attack  is 
simple.  Large  businesses  with  its  sophisti- 
cated accounting  departments  would  be 
better  able  to  handle  a  training  program 
which  was  initiated  at  the  inducement  of 
the  tax  credit.  The  idea  behind  this  tax 
credit  is  similar  to  that  which  was  used 
in  the  highly  successful  7 -percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subsidy  ap- 
proach has  proven  to  be  very  successful 
in  inducing  small  businessmen  in  service 
industries  to  provide  on-the-job  train- 
ing. The  JOBS  program  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen use  this  approach  and  it  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  few  cities  in 
which  it  has  been  operating. 

The  underlying  philosophy  behind  this 
concept  is  that  American  business  must 
be  brought  into  the  fight  against  poverty. 
Recently,  assistauit  to  the  Presidential 
Assistant  for  Urban  Affairs,  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  stated: 

Finally  it  Is  also  reasonably  cleax  that  we 
must  begin  getting  private  business  mvolved 
In  domestic  programs  in  a  much  more  sys- 


tematic purposeful  manner.  Making  money  Is 
one  thing  Americans  are  good  at,  and  the 
corporation  is  their  favorite  device  for  doing 
so.  What  aerospace  corporations  have  done 
for  getting  us  to  the  moon,  urban  housing 
corporations  can  do  for  the  slums.  All  that  is 
necessary,  one  fears,  is  to  enable  enough  men 
to  make  enough  money  out  of  doing  so. 

I  agree  with  Mr.. Moynihan 's  observa- 
tion and  believe  that  my  bill  gives  busi- 
nessmen the  incentive  to  invest  in  job 
training.  As  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  guaranteed  the  prosperity  of  the 
1960*s,  my  bill  could  guarantee  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
{Jloyed  of  the  1970's. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  provide  that  allowable  em- 
ployee training  expenses  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  appprentices  in  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  registered  with  a 
State  apprenticeship  agency  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training; 

Second,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Third,  the  wages  smd  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  participating  in  a  co- 
operative education  program  involving 
alternate  periods  of  academic  study  and 
employment  in  cooperation  with  a  sec- 
ondary school,  college,  university,  busi- 
ness school,  trade  school,  or  vocational 
school; 

Fourth,  tuition  and  course  fees  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  for  the  instruction  of 
any  individual  by  a  college,  imiversity, 
business  school,  trade  school,  or  voca- 
tional school  in  job  skills  necessary  for 
his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for 
his  continued  employment  with  the  tax- 
payer ; 

Fifth,  home  study  course  fees  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  instruction  of  any 
individual  by  a  college,  university,  or  ac- 
credited home  study  school  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  his  employment  by  the  tax- 
payer or  for  his  continued  employment 
with  the  taxpayer; 

Sixth,  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  or- 
ganized job  training — including  class- 
room instruction — including  expenses  for 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  books,  testing 
and  training  materials,  classroom  equip- 
ment, and  instructors'  fees  and  salaries, 
incurred  in  training  any  individual  in  job 
skills  necessary  for  his  employment  by 
the  taxpayer  or  for  his  continued  em- 
plojmient  with  the  taxpayer;  and 

Seventh,  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of 
organized  job  training  provided  by  a 
business  or  trade  association,  joint  labor- 
management  apprenticeship  committee, 
or  other  similar  nonprofit  association. 

Title  n  of  my  bill  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Private  Employers  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1969.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  provide  training  and 
employment  opportimities  for  those  in- 
dividuals whose  lack  of  skills  and  edu- 
cation acts  as  a  barrier  to  their  employ- 
ment at  or  above  the  Federal  mininrmn^ 
wage.  By  means  of  subsidies  to  employ- 
ers on  a  decreasing  scale  in  order  to  com- 
pensate such  employers  for  the  risk  of 
hiring  the  poor  and  unskilled  in  their 


local  communities,  I  hope  to  decrease  the 
number  of  hard-core  unemployed. 

America's  unemployment  rate  is  lower 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  history.  How- 
ever, businessmen  have  constantly  re- 
ported that  trained  skilled  workers  are 
needed  and  our  domestic  industries  are 
suffering  shortages  of  these  workers.  The 
main  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  to  unemployed  persons 
who  could  be  productive  citizens  if  they 
had  proper  skills. 

The  small,  service-oriented  and  oft- 
times  one-  or  two-man  controlled  opera- 
tion would  find  small  advantage  in  the 
tax  credit  approach.  This  leaves  a  large 
segment  of  the  business  community,  that 
is  the  small  business  venture,  particu- 
larly in  the  service-oriented  industry 
without  financial  incentive  to  engage  in 
training  programs.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
numbers  of  trainee-employees  lies  in  this 
business  area;  thus  I  propose  this 
measure. 

The  large  corporations  should  be  in- 
volved in  job  training,  however,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  need  for 
skilled  workers  in  occupations  such  as 
barbershops,  automobile  repair  shops, 
cobbler  shops,  plumbing  establishments, 
and  homebullding  concerns.  These  are 
the  small  individual  businesses  which 
cannot  effectively  utilize  the  15-percent 
tax  credit  provided  in  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act. 

Recently  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  estab- 
lished the  JOBS — job  opportunities  in 
the  business  sector — program.  This  pro- 
gram has  some  characteristics  which  are 
similar  to  mine,  in  that  it  does  provide 
wage  subsidies  for  businessmen  who  en- 
gage in  on-the-job  training.  While  some, 
including  myself,  question  the  legal  au- 
thority for  OEO — which  is  using  some  of 
the  broad  language  under  title  n  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act — for  this 
venture,  yet,  those  who  suggested  this 
program  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
innovation  and  imagination.  I  personally 
await  keenly  to  learn  the  results  of  this 
program  so  that  this  experience  can 
be  fully  utilized  in  implementing  the  leg- 
islation which  I  now  propose  today. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  briefly  outline 
the  mechanics  of  the  operation  of  the 
proposal  which  I  make  today.  Under  my 
proposal  an  employer  will  be  certified  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Wage,  Hour, 
and  Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  provided  that: 

First,  he  will  abide  by  the  minimum 
wage  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938: 

Second,  the  employer  has  not  raised 
his  hiring  requirements  in  expectation  of 
or  after  passage  of  the  act: 

Third,  despite  reasonable  recruitment 
efforts,  no  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
workers  is  available; 

Fourth,  there  are  no  strikes,  lockouts, 
or  other  abnormal  labor  conditions  at 
the  employer's  establishment; 

Fifth,  the  employer  agrees  to  afford 
each  certified  employee  opportunity  for 
continued  employment  after  expiration 
of  the  certificate  for  a  p>eriod  equal  to 
the  duration  of  the  certificate.  Such  em- 
ployee could  still  be  fired  for  any  reasons 
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which  would  justify  firing  a  noncerti- 
fled  employee; 

Sixth,  the  employer's  on-the-job- 
training  program  is  one  to  which  ad- 
mission is  based  in  part,  on  aptitude 
tests,  and  which  provides  not  less  than 
3  nor  more  than  12  months  of  training 
reasonably  calculated  to  result  in  the 
qualification  of  trainees  for  suitable  em- 
ployment at  or  above  the  minimum 
wage; 

Seventh,  the  refimds  to  the  employer 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  wages,  working  standards,  or  oppor- 
tunities for  full  employment  of  existing 
employees;  and 

Eighth,  to  insure  that  the  funds  for 
this  program  will  be  directed  into  small 
business,  the  employer  in  business  re- 
ceiving a  refund  imder  this  act  must  not 
have  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  $500,000 
per  year. 

The  refimd  granted  to  a  certified  em- 
ployer shall  be  an  amount  equal  to,  first, 
50  percent  of  the  statutory  minimum 
wages  paid  to  all  certified  employees  for 
the  first  half  of  the  employee's  certifi- 
cation period;  and,  second,  25  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  for  the  second  half  of 
the  certification  period. 

No  more  than  25  percent  of  an  em- 
ployer's labor  force  may  be  certified  em- 
ployees. 

This  measure  contains  a  provision  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $72  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  authorization  for  $144  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
It  is  estimated,  based  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  research,  that  the  first 
year's  authorization  would  provide  job 
training  opportunities  for  approximately 
100.000  persons,  and  the  second  year  au- 
thorization will  provide  job  training  for 
200.000  persons. 

My  bill  provides  a  system  of  priorities 
be  established  to  guide  the  Administrator 
in  certifying  employers: 

First.  Great  weight  will  be  given  to 
early  certification  of  employers  in  areas 
containing  a  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed. 

Second.  Those  employers  who  have  the 
greater  need  for  the  greatest  numbers 
of  those  persons  having  low  job  skills, 
where  opportimities  for  increasing  job 
skills  during  the  course  of  employment 
at  the  greatest  rate  will  be  given  a  high 
priority. 

Third.  Those  business  concerns  hav- 
ing gross  receipts  of  less  than  $250,000 
would  enjoy  a  high  priority. 

The  main  thrust  of  title  n  is  to  en- 
courage the  small  businessman  to  take  an 
active  hand  in  helping  to  retrain  Amer- 
ica's hard-core  tmemployed.  Small  busi- 
ness provides  much-needed  service  upon 
which  each  individual  community  de- 
pends. I  feel  that  the  small  business- 
man's contribution  to  the  war  against 
unemployment  could  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance. 

The  effect  on  the  individual  is  a  very 
important  aspect  of  this  legislation.  One 
of  the  major  faults  of  past  programs  is 
that  after  the  individual  is  trained,  there 
«  not  any  gainful  employment  available 
for  him.  My  program  insures  that  a 
trainee  will  have  employment  after  he  is 
trained.  Further,  the  trainee  is  receiving 
the  minimum  wage  and  Is  able  to  '•are 
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for  his  family.  This  program  helps  re- 
store the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

I  would  also  propose  that  trainees 
under  this  program  have  their  training 
supplemented  by  formal  lectures  on  job 
attitudes,  punctuality,  dependability, 
and  other  basic  qualities  so  necessary  if 
any  employer-employee  relationship  is 
to  be  long  lived. 

After  the  Watts  riot  of  1965,  Los  An- 
geles established  a  management  council 
for  merit  employment,  training,  and  re- 
search. This  council  employs  a  program 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  that  I  am 
proposing  today.  At  the  present  time,  the 
councU  is  working  with  approximately 
1,267  companies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  has  reported  the  placement  of  17  - 
903  individuals  in  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  C.  McClellan,  head  of  the  coun- 
cU, stated  in  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
interview : 

This  man  cannot  go  back  to  the  tradition- 
al school.  He  is  a  dropout,  so  he  has  to  be 
accommodated  in  some  surroundings  that  to 
him  appear  to  offer  promise — something  he 
can  see  that  will  justify  his  effort  and 
doesnt  require  several  years. 

Such  a  man  needs  a  subsistence  allowance 
to  enable  him  and  his  family  to  live  while  he 
Is  learning. 

To  motivate  this  kind  of  man,  he  must  be 
able  to  see  that  the  man  who  preceded  him 
In  training  got  a  decent  Job  and  kept  it. 

Furthermore,  the  Watts  program  has 
shown  that  most  trainees  stayed  on  the 
job  and  progressed  at  a  rapid  rate. 

I  believe  that  my  program  will  provide 
the  needed  employment  incentives  while 
helping  small  businessmen  obtain  the 
needed  skilled  workers. 


PAIR  FARM  PRICE  ACHIEVEMENT 
ACT 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  LANGfiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress, 
in  its  role  as  spokesman  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  is  quickly  approaching 
the  point  where  it  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept farm  programs  which  rely  pri- 
marily on  Govenmient  price  supports 
and  subsidy  payments.  The  recent  ac- 
tion by  this  body  in  adding  the  $20,000 
limitation  per  farm  for  farm  subsidy 
payments  is  indicative  of  the  present 
public  sentiment.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  this  public  attitude  demands  a 
complete  change  in  the  means  used  to 
compensate  farmers  for  production. 

Those  of  us  in  this  t>ody  who  give  the 
matter  adequate  reflection  will  agree 
that  farmers  deserve  suflQcient  gross  in- 
come to  cover  their  expenses  as  well  as 
a  modest  proflt.  The  whole  fabric  of 
capitalism,  to  which  most  of  us  sub- 
scribe, is  based  on  the  profit  principle — 
and  farmers  have  just  about  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  profit  picture  alto- 
gether by  rising  costs  and  constant 
prices.  However,  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  want  to  help  the  farmer,  no 
one — including  the  farmer — wants  to 
be  forced  to  accept  a  handout  from  the 
Federal  Government  or  anyone  else. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  virtually  end  subsidy  payments 


and  save  the  Federal  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  while  helping  farmers 
achieve  modest  profits  on  a  businesslike 
basis.  Many  farmers  are  operating  on 
a  deficit  basis  today,  a  fact  which  will 
one  day  keep  us  from  maintaining  our 
position  as  the  world's  most  efficient 
and  largest  producer  of  food  and  fiber  if 
the  situation  is  not  speedily  rectified 

Although  we  would  like  to  put  the 
farmer  on  a  more  businesslike  basis, 
the  farmer  deals  in  nonunique,  fungible 
goods  which  require  governmental  reg- 
ulation of  pricing  and  marketing.  Farm- 
er Jones  in  Kansas  cannot  get  a  higher 
price  by  refusing  to  seU  No.  2  wheat  at 
an  artificially  low  price,  because  the 
buyer  could  probably  get  No.  2  wheat  at 
his  asking  price  from  a  poor  farmer  in 
Oklahoma  who  needed  the  money.  Thus, 
without  governmental  regulation,  the 
farmers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers  or  wholesalers.  Most  of  our  Na- 
tion recognizes  and  accepts  this  need 
for  the  regulation  of  fungible  goods 
pricing. 

More  important,  however,  than  the 
protection  of  the  farmer  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  commoditv  pric- 
ing program.  The  need  for  food  and  flber 
continues  beyond  the  normal  seasonal 
supply  and  demand  for  the  consumer. 
This  renders  the  normal  supply  and  de- 
mand formulas  useless,  for  present  de- 
mand cannot  anticipate  a  drought  the 
following  season  any  more  than  it  can 
anticipate  a  bumpet  crop.  Our  national 
policy  has  been,  and  ought  to  continue 
to  be.  to  keep  farmers  on  the  land  to 
produce  in  these  fat  years  of  apparent 
abundance  a  store  of  commodities  for 
those  lean  years  that  inevitably  come.  If 
the  consumer  is  to  be  protected  from 
fantastic  price  increases  in  time  of 
drought,  there  has  to  be  enough  food  and 
fiber  stored  up  now  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  those  lean  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  biU  goes  to  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  Although  seemingly  a 
radical  £«>proach,  my  bill  would  cost  the 
Government  and  hence  the  consumers 
less  money  while  putting  the  farmers  on 
a  profitable,  and  therefore  more  busi- 
nesslike, basis.  Called  the  Pair  Farm 
Price  Achievement  Act,  my  bill  would  re- 
turn prices  to  parity  levels  while  si- 
multaneously reducing  Federal  subsidies 
and  total  Federal  agricultural  expendi- 
tures. Essentially,  the  bill  guarantees  fuU 
parity  to  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers 
in  return  for  voluntarily  withholding  a 
modest  acreage  from  production.  A  key 
feature  is  that  the  farmer  receives  a  price 
only  for  what  he  produces.  Money  may 
be  expended  under  this  bill  only  when 
the  farmer  tills  the  land  and  raises  the 
crops;  thus  no  one  is  paid  for  not  doing 
anything. 

I  have  detailed  figures  to  back  up  my 
claims  of  savings  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  large  size  of  these  benefits  is 
startling,  and  the  first  question  is:  Why 
did  someone  not  point  this  out  before? 
The  figures  are  even  more  startling  when 
you  realize  that  they  are  actually  on  the 
conservative  side.  I  will  present  these 
figures  and  explain  the  various  complex 
features  of  this  biU,  such  as  payments 
in  kind,  cross-compliance  and  foreign 
import  requirements,  in  detail  in  a  later 
report.  However,  just  as  an  example  of 
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the  tremendous  benefit  to  the  American 
people,  the  $2.16  billion  In  paymente  to 
fanners  which  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated in  fiscal  year  1968  if  my  bill  had 
been  in  effect  then  or  the  estimated  $2.56 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1969  would  more 
than  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  pov- 
erty program  in  either  of  these  years  or 
in  the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  savings  to  this  pro- 
gram just  in  terms  of  interest  on  the 
naUocal  debt  alone  is  staggering. 

Obtaining  a  fair  price  from  the  mar- 
ke^laoe  is  far  superior  to  pouring  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  into  programs  that  fail 
in  their  objective  of  adequately  support- 
ing our  vital  and  necessary  farms.  How- 
ever, the  time  to  act  Is  now  while  there 
is  still  time  to  solve  the  problem.  It  would 
be  well  for  ua  to  remember  that  our  coun- 
try has  always  gained  in  periods  of  pros- 
perity by  tenaciously  tackling  the  most 
difficult  problems  and  thus  accompllsh- 
.Ing  what  seemed  like  almost  Impossible 
jolu^inis.  And  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
now  would  put  us  far  (HI  the  road  out  of 
inflation  and  on  to  national  economic 
stability.  i 


CODNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUAUTy 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r«narlcs.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day adding  my  name  to  the  growing  list 
of  CongreBsmen  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  our  lives  as 
we  move  into  the  last  25  years  of  this 
millennium,  by  submitting  legislation 
which  would  create  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

In  doing  so  I  become  cosponsor  of  HH. 
12549.  originally  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Johh 
DiNGKLL,  of  Michigan.  Congressman 
DnrcxLL.  as  chairman  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Bforlne  and  Fisheries  Conmiittee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  has  performed  an 
outstanding  service  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Congress.  The 
hearings  which  he  has  conducted  and 
which  he  is  continuing  to  hold,  have 
brought  the  enormous  problon  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  warning  signals  of  the  environmental 
cancer  which  threatens  our  very  exist- 
ence. Like  men  everywhere  who  only 
fully  appreciate  their  health  when  they 
have  loe^  it.  we  take  for  granted  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  even 
the  land  on  which  we  walk. 

But  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  European 
banks  of  the  Rhine  discovered  in  the  last 
few  days,  there  are  silent,  often  invisible, 
but  very  deadly,  toxicants  which  have 
been  loosed  in  our  water  and  tilr.  These 
agents,  whether  they  be  insecticides, 
pesticides,  phosphate  and  nitrate  efflu- 
ents, gases,  or  the  exhaust  from  automo- 
biles and  jet  aircraft,  threaten  to  poison 
us  in  hundreds  of  subtle  and  unrecog- 
nizable ways. 

While  scientists  are  not  unanimous  in 
their  predictions  of  what  this  ever-in- 


creasing pollution  portends  for  mankind, 
they  are  in  agreement  on  one  thing: 
without  preventive  SMSticm  immediately, 
we  are  going  to  face  what  Seeretary- 
Qeneral  U  lliant  recently  called  a  crisis 
of  the  human  envlnmment. 

Is  it  really  possible  that,  as  Alfred  Huls- 
trunk  of  the  Atmospheric  Sciences  Re- 
search Center  suggests,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  never  see  the  sun?  Will  we  face 
a  new  ice  age  because  the  excess  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  upper  atmosphere  reflects 
the  sunlight  away  from  the  earth?  Or 
wiU  the  radiation  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, unable  to  escape  through  that  same 
carbon  dioxide,  turn  this  planet  into  a 
gigantic  hothouse?  Will  our  children  and 
their  children  be  required  to  wear  gas 
masks  as  part  of  their  everyday  attire? 

Absurd,  you  say.  And  yet  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  terms  in  which  scientists  are 
now  thinking.  Despite  their  persistent 
warnings,  our  factories  continue  to  spew 
forth  smoke  and  soot,  our  industries  con- 
tinue to  upset  the  ecology  of  rivers  and 
streams  with  chemical  and  heat  pollu- 
tion, and  every  single  human  being  con- 
tributes about  5  pounds  of  garbage  to  the 
environment  daily.  When  you  combine 
this  with  the  projected  doubling  of  the 
earth's  population  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  is  truly  frightening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  President 
Nixon  for  the  interest  and  concern  he  has 
shown  by  his  creation  of  the  Cabinet- 
level  Environmental  Quality  Council:  but 
I  must  agree  with  Helmut  K.  Buechner 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that — 

Thla  Intergovernmental  council  Is  to  a  large 
extent  subject  to  the  traditional  modes  oi 
action  that  have  evolved  within  and  between 
federal  agencies  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
A  separate  council,  free  from  the  constraints 
of  governmental  processes  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide objective  reviews,  evaluations,  and  rec- 
ommendations from  the  private  sector  of  our 
society  as  a  counterbalance  to  governmental 
approaches. 

HJl.  12549  provides  such  an  inde- 
pendent body  of  environmental  advisers, 
charged  with  no  other  responsibilities, 
and  with  the  power  to  review  the  en- 
vironmental pictiure  and  to  recommend 
action  and  legislation.  This  must  be  the 
first  step  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  control 
the  pollutants  that  would  poison  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  join  me  in  rising  to  the 
support  of  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  "stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants"  in  order  to 
foresee  the  perils  facing  tills  Nation  and 
take  preventive  action. 

Surely  the  fantastic  teclmology  which 
this  coimtry  has  exhibited  in  its  trium- 
phant journey  to  the  moon  can  be  put 
to  the  task  of  saving  this  globe  from 
environmental  disaster. 


NIXON'S  WISDOM  IN  REPUSINO  TO 
APPOINT  KNOWLBS 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles'  recent  actiwis  and  statements, 
following  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
appoint  him  as  Assistant  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary,  has  clearly 
demcmstrated  President  Nixon's  wisdom 


in  refusing  to  i^ipoint  him.  Knowles' 
petulant,  spoiled,  crybaby  attacks  on  the 
President  shows  him  as  a  man  totally 
lacking  in  the  qualities  of  fairness,  capa- 
bility, dedication,  and  objectivity  so  nec- 
essary to  this  important  post. 


COUNTERVAILING   DUTIES   ON 
IMPORTED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misstoi  to  addrees  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  a  letter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  section 
1303  of  United  States  Code  19,  is  not 
betag  enforced  as  it  t^iplles  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers. Under  this  law,  duties  on  im- 
ports sulxidized  by  fore^  ooimtrles  are 
to  be  increased,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duty,  by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy.  The 
law  is  mandatory,  not  pennisslve. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  David  M. 
Kennedy,  drawing  Uiis  problem  to  his 
attention,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  place  in 
the  RccoRD  at  this  point: 

CoNoaXBS  or  the  Unttko  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  2, 1969. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kenneot, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Secretakt:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  U 
not  Imposing  countervailing  duties  on  Im- 
ported dairy  products.  As  I  understand  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  you  are  required  to  Impose 
countervailing  duties  whenever  It  is  de- 
termined that  a  bounty  or  grant  Is  paid  on 
any  commodity  imported  Into  the  United 
States  which  Is  subject  to  duty.  The  law  la 
mandatory  and  the  problem  exists  in  the 
dairy  Industry. 

Subsidies  are  being  paid  on  butter  and 
non-fat  dry  milk  In  some  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  countries  as  high  u 
614  a  pound  on  butter  and  Qt  a  pound  on 
non-fat  dry  millc.  It  is  reported  that  surplus 
butter  production  amoimts  to  approximately 
one  billion  pounds  and  surplus  non-fat  dry 
milk  amounts  to  five-hundred  million 
pounds  in  the  EJ:.C.  nations.  With  excess 
production  of  this  magnitude,  these  coun- 
tries will  be  seeking  markets  abroad  for  these 
commodities. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  if  it  la  on  an 
eqtiltable  basis  with  U.S.  producers  and 
within  the  quota.  As  you  know,  under  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
quotas  on  dairy  products  are  now  in  force. 
We  are  watching  closely  that  these  quotas  are 
not  clrcvunvented  by  changing  the  composi- 
tion of  products  so  that  the  new  item  is  not 
defined  within  the  quota  limitations. 

The  price  support  law  Is  designed  to  benefit 
domestic  producers.  If  excess  Imports  are 
allowed,  either  above  the  quota  or  within  the 
quota  but  by  some  means  unfair  to  American 
producers,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  then  is  placed 
in  a  situation  of  supporting  the  world  market 
which  I  expect  he  Is  unwilling  to  do. 

Since  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  requiring  coun- 
tervailing duties  is  being  enforced  on  other 
commodities,  I  believe  that  It  should  be  en- 
forced on  dairy  products  as  well. 

If  there  is  some  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  enforced,  an  amendment  to  the  law  should 
be  submitted  for  Congressional  consideration 
and  the  reasons  for  such  change  documented. 
It  should  only  be  through  Congress  changing 
the  policy  as  laid  down  in  the  law  that  the 
law  should  ever  not  be  enforced  as  It  is  now 
written. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albeet  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


July  7,  1969 
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Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to  enforce  the  law 
Is  an  invitation  for  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  dairy  products  in  a  way 
which  will  prove  costly  to  the  Treasury, 
the  U.S.  taxpayer,  and  the  UJS.  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

PLUMBERS,  NOT  DOLLARS,  IS  LATIN 
AMERICAN  NEED 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
American  countries  need  Americfm 
know-how,  not  dollars,  says  Richard  L. 
Maher,  poUtics  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press.  Maher  visited  South  America  this 
year  and  in  a  series  of  articles  for  his 
paper  said  that  a  couple  of  American 
plumbers  would  be  of  more  help  to  Latin 
American  countries  than  lianding  out 
dollars  or  lectures  from  professors  on 
their  theories. 

Some  good  American  technicians  to 
teach  South  Americans  how  to  do  prac- 
tical things  would  be  far  better  United 
States  aid  than  throwing  money  £Ut>und 
on  impractical  programs.  Maher  writes. 

Mr.  Maher  has  long  been  recognized 
by  associates  in  the  newspaper  field  and 
the  reading  public  as  the  foremost  politi- 
cal editor  in  Ohio  and  recognized  na- 
tionally for  his  political  acmnen. 

Included  in  my  remarks  are  the  last 
three  of  a  series  of  four  articles  by  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Maher.  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  these  articles  by  my  colleagues  and 
members  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  administration: 
(Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  Apr.  10, 

1969] 

SoTTTH  Ambuca  Nkkds  VS.  Know-How  UOb 

Than  It  Needs  Ous  An>  in  Dollahs 

(By  Richard  L.  Maher) 

The  best  kind  of  aid  the  United  States 
could  send  to  South  America — in  fact  to  all 
Latin  America — would  be  a  couple  of  good 
American  plumbers. 

Everywhere  In  South  America,  even  in  the 
best  hotels,  the  plumbing  Is  horrible.  Faucets 
drip,  toilets  don't  fiush  prop>erly,  shower  water 
fluctuates  in  temperature. 

It  isn't  safe  to  drink  the  water — even  in 
such  big  cities  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio.  The 
same  is  true  in  most  of  Mexico. 

In  much  of  South  America,  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  bad.  Water  is  contaminated  by 
leaking  sewers,  which  are  old  and  deterlorat- 
Ing.  Some  must  have  been  laid  by  Cortes. 

Here  is  where  those  American  plumbers 
could  do  a  great  job.  They  could  teach  the 
people  bow  to  do  things  right,  to  make 
plumbing  work  and  teach  the  local  crafts- 
men how  to  maintain  the  installations. 

The  average  fellow  on  the  streets  is  un- 
aware that  the  United  States  has  been  pour- 
ing billions  in  aid  Into  the  countries.  Those 
who  do  know  are  cynical  about  it. 

There  was  the  bright  young  woman  in 
Uruguay  who  remarked : 

"American  aid  I  Too  much  sticks  on  the 
way  down  from  the  top." 

In  Ecuador,  where  I  found  American  em- 
bassy officials  more  understanding  than  any 
other  place  outside  Mexico  City — an  aide 
told  me: 

"What  these  people  need  is  not  a  handout, 
but  some  education."  And  Bctiador,  small, 
weak  and  poor,  gets  very  little  aid. 

A  corps  of  agricultural  advisers,  not 
theorists,  but  successful  farmers,  to  tell  the 
Ecuadorian  how  to  get  more  crops  out  of  his 
land,  a  corps  of  technical  advisers.  Just  ordi- 
nary craftsmen,  bricklayers,  plumbers,  elec- 


tricians— there  Is  the  need  of  South  America 
today. 

The  need  is  not  for  money  to  be  handed 
out  indiscriminately;  not  for  professors  of 
theory  who  can't  put  their  Ideas  Into  practice. 
The  need  is  for  good,  practical  down-to-earth 
education  in  how  to  do  things. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  do  business 
with  heads  of  South  American  republics. 
They  are  not  republics  as  we  know  them. 
Most  are  dictatorships.  Governments  change 
fast,  and  diplomats  walk  a  tight  rope. 

Natural  resources  abound  in  these  ootin- 
trles,  particularly  oil.  They  dont  have  the 
money,  nor  the  know-how  to  develop  those 
resources.  American  business  interests  have 
moved  in  to  do  the  developing.  They  have 
been  guilty  of  playing  politics;  also  they 
have  been  at  times  the  victims  of  govern- 
ment greed. 

Peru  has  seized  an  American  oil  company. 
Chile  Is  badgering  American  fishermen.  The 
United  States  has  suspended  aid  to  Brazil, 
which  has  been  running  $260,000,000  to 
•300,000.000  a  year.  It  Is  threatening  to  sus- 
pend aid  to  Peru  because  of  lu  seizure  of 
American  owned  property. 

In  Ecuador,  Texaco  and  Gulf  have  dis- 
covered a  rich,  untapped  oil  supply.  It  will 
take  $200,000,000  to  develop  and  build  a 
pipeline  to  get  the  oil  out.  Still  the  Ecuador- 
ian government  is  threatening  to  seize  the 
oil  property,  though  It  hasn't  the  money 
or  the  technical  knowledge  to  get  the  oil  out 
of  the  ground  and  to  the  market. 

On  the  top  governmental  level  in  Ecuador, 
there  Is  little  regard  for  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  simmering  antagonism  growing 
out  of  a  land  incident  of  25  years  ago.  Power- 
ful neighbors  of  Ecuador  seized  and  occu- 
pied one- third  of  Its  territory. 

The  United  States,  beset  by  a  war  In  the 
Pacific  and  In  Europe,  sided  with  the  aggres- 
sor nations.  Thtis  the  small,  weak  nation  of 
Ecuador  lost  a  lot.  Her  leaders  have  never 
forgotten. 

In  Brazil  we  had  no  ambassador  for 
months  Only  last  week  the  President  finally 
^amed  one.  The  attitude  of  government  offi- 
cials is  that  the  United  States  doesnt  care 
about  their  country,  that  the  failure  to  name 
an  ambassador  for  so  long  was  a  snub  and 
indicates  a  contempt  for  them. 

And  what  Is  the  United  States  doing  about 
her  plunging  popularity  in  South  America? 
Nothing— at  least  nothing  that  can  be  seen 
and  noted. 

The  largest  jind  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  which  has  given  13  billions  in  aid 
since  1949  to  South  America,  has  faUed  to 
let  the  little  people  know  how  they  have 
received  aid  from  this  country. 

No  one,  least  of  aU  the  U.S.  embassies, 
tries  to  get  across  the  story  of  what  we  have 
done,  tries  to  blow  our  own  horn.  Yet  the 
people  are  eager  to  hear,  are  friendly  and 
like  Americans.  An  Illustration: 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
my  wife  and  I  attended  Mass  in  the  down- 
town area,  some  distance  from  our  hotel.  We 
took  a  cab  and  thought  It  would  be  easy  to 
get  a  cab  to  return.  Leaving  church,  we  could 
find  but  one. 

The  driver  indicated  he  was  not  for  hire, 
pointed  to  the  church.  Soon  two  women 
emerged,  an  elderly  senora  and  her  daughter. 
In  my  meager  Spanish  and  their  equally 
meager  English,  we  were  able  to  communi- 
cate. 

They  graciously  agreed  to  have  the  driver 
take  us  to  our  hotel.  They  were  most  cordial 
and  pleased  to  meet  someone  from  the  United 
States  and  to  be  of  help. 


(From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 

Apr.  14, 1969] 

GoiUAMS  NtTMXXous  in  Bbazil,  Give  United 

States  Stdt  Comfetition 

(By  Richard  L.  Maher) 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  nearly  every  car  on  the 
streets  is  a  Volkswagen. 


In  Buenos  Aires,  the  Ford  Falcon  seems  to 
be  the  popular  car. 

I  asked  an  American  embassy  official  in 
Rio  why  so  few  American  oars  on  the  streets 
and  why  so  many  Volkswagens.  His  answer 
was  that  American  built  cars  can't  compete 
with  the  German  made  oars. 

I  pointed  out  that  Ford  seemed  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  Argentina,  asking:  "Why  not 
Brazil?"  I  didn't  get  a  good  answer. 

A  little  digging  developed  that  a  Volks- 
wagen sells  for  $3300  In  Rio.  Much  of  this  is 
government  tax.  A  small  American  oar  runs 
close  to  $S000. 

Volkswagen  maintains  an  assembly  plant 
in  Brazil.  Also  Germany  seems  to  have  much 
better  ri4>port  with  the  Braailian  govern- 
ment than  we  do. 

I  gathered  that  the  preference  for  Volks- 
wagens was  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Germans.  Germany  has  put 
Its  stamp  on  South  American  republics  with 
a  big  thump. 

Germans  have  moved  into  Brazil  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  everywhere.  There  has 
been  inter-marriage,  and  the  second  genera- 
tion is  growing  up.  They  are  more  German 
than  ISrazilian. 

I  asked  a  blond  tour  guide  where  she  got 
her  light  hair. 

"From  my  mother.  She's  German,"  she  re- 
plied. ThU  young  girl,  scarcely  20,  spoke 
Portuguese,  English  and  German. 

Rio  Is  doing  much  building,  particularly 
roads  and  modern  streets  within  the  city 
with  complicated  Interchanges.  The  hands 
of  German  engineers  are  evident  In  t^is. 

With  all  their  ingenuity,  the  Germans 
cant  overcome  the  manana  atmosphere  that 
pwrvades  all  of  South  America.  Many  In  the 
U.S.  complain  about  building  tradesmen  and 
featherbeddlng  practices.  They  ought  to  see 
Brazil.  Here  they  say  the  average  bricklayer 
lays  16  bricks  a  day — on  a  good  day. 

Labor  is  cheap.  Often  one  would  see  four 
men  doing  what  one  man  in  the  United 
States  would  do — and  do  it  more  efficiently. 
The  hotel  in  which  the  Ohio  touring  group 
was  housed  was  undergoing  a  major  remodel- 
ing. 

It  was  to  have  been  finished  in  January'. 
Already  It  was  two  months  behind  schedule 
The  management  blamed  American  suppliers 
and  the  East  Coast  dock  strike  for  the  delay 
But  what  I  saw  laborers  doing  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  equipment  delay.  The  delay 
was  right  there  with  the  workmen.  One  took 
a  whole  day  to  plaster  the  archway  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  lobby. 

Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  are  not  South  Ameri- 
can cities.  They  are  orlMited  to  Europe.  They 
ape  Paris  with  their  sidewalk  cafes  and  hotel 
and  restaurant  food. 

U.S.  officials  seem  to  think  they  can't  fight 
this. 

But  the  young  people  are  not  oriented  to 
Europe.  Their  music  comes  from  the  United 
States.  They  play  hit  tunea  frotn  America 
all  the  time. 

Their  mini  skirts  aren't  from  Europe.  They 
are  American  and  quite  popular  with  the 
young  girls. 

I  saw  few  hippies.  I  did  see  many  younz 
men  and  women  strolling  hand-ln-hand  as 
one  would  see  on  the  streets  of  any  U.S.  city. 
The  old  Spanish  and  European  custom  that  a 
duenna  must  accompany  a  girl  on  her  dates 
no  longer  prevails.  Argentinian  and  Brazilian 
youths  want  the  same  freedom  to  date  and 
love  as  their  American  cousins  have. 

Youtlifl  in  South  America  are  looking  to 
the  United  States — but  here  again,  it  was 
obvious  we  are  making  no  effort  to  woo  these 
folks  who  in  a  few  years  wlU  be  running 
their  governments. 

U.S.  propaganda  machines  should  be  tuned 
into  these  yoimg  people. 

Brazil  is  an  interesting  country — but  not 
one  where  living  could  be  entirely  pleasant. 

President  Costa  e  Sllva  ^parently  runs  a 
democratic  government.  But  In  fact  it  is 
far  from  democratic.  Costa  e  SUva  Is  pretty 
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much  a  dictator.  Though  the  government  is 
not  a  military  one.  It  la  militarily  oriented. 
Soldiers.  In  ptOrs.  patrol  the  streeta  every- 
where. 

There  are  no  clvU  rights  In  Brazil.  Use  of 
habeas  corpus  has  been  suspended.  Protestors 
against  the  regime  Just  disappear.  Every  day 
some  one  disappears,  and  isn't  heard  from 
again. 

There  have  been  some  student  riots — but 
the  leaders  were  quickly  picked  off  and 
whisked  away — to  where  no  one  knows. 

Eighty  members  of  Congress,  Including  two 
former  presidents,  have  been  removed  from 
their  seats  by  executive  order  of  Coeta  e  SUva. 
Another  16  are  due  to  get  the  axe  soon.  Con- 
gress Is  In  "recess,"  sent  home  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

It's  a  crime  to  send  a  nasty  card  or  letter 
to  a  government  official.  One  citizen  sent  a 
Christmas  card  to  an  official.  The  official 
regarded  It  as  objectionable.  So  the  sender 
wound  up  In  Jail  for  30  days. 

The  government  has  clamped  down  on 
money  exchange  to  keep  Yankee  dollars  In 
the  country.  You  can't,  for  Instance,  get  more 
than  $30  In  U.S.  money  If  you  try  to  cash 
a  ch^J(  or  a  traveler's  check.  For  a  $100 
Check,  jrpu  get  $30  American  and  $70  Brazil- 
ian. 

But  If  you  want  to  spend  the  $100  for 
Brazilian  goods,  you  can.  That  way  the  en- 
tire U.S.  $100  stays  In  Brazil.  BrazlUan  mer- 
chants often  will  take  a  personal  check  from 
a  tourist.  That  way.  too.  American  dollars 
stay  there. 

All  this  gives  one  an  Idea  of  how  hard  It 
Is  to  deal  with  South  American  republics. 
But  Oermany.  which  gives  no  foreign  aid. 
does  It  weU.  The  United  States,  which  has 
passed  out  billions,  does  it  badly. 

Ubucuat  Is  Puix  or  Aged  U.S.  Caks 
(By  Richard  L.  Maher) 
The  streets  of  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Urugiiay,  abound  with  American  cars — old 
ones,  that  Is. 

An  old  car  buff  would  have  a  picnic  In  this 
South  American  city. 

I  saw  20-year-old  cars  In  use.  They  were 
dated,  looked  pretty  well  beaten,  but  the 
motors  purred  well. 

I  even  saw  a  Model  A  Ford  that  was  stlU 
ninnlng. 

I  rode  In  an  English  bus  that  was  30  years 
old.  It  was  a  bit  noisy,  I  must  admit. 

I  was  puzzled  and  amazed  by  the  number 
of  old  cars  still  In  use.  On  Inquiring  I 
learned  that  there  are  In  Uruguay  young 
mechanics  who  can  do  miracles  with  old 
American  cars.  They  keep  them  running 
long  beyond  the  tUne  they  would  have  been 
in  a  Junk  heap  in  the  U.S. 

They  have  an  advantage  so  far  as  weather 
goes.  There  never  Is  snow  in  Uruguay;  hence 
no  salted  streets.  So  bodies  dont  rust  out. 

If  one  could  get  his  old  car  down  to  Uru- 
guay he  could  sell  it  for  a  good  price. 

However,  obsolescence  Is  catching  up  with 
the  operation  of  the  old  cars.  The  Uruguay 
mechanics  complain  cars  are  not  being  built 
the  way  they  once  were. 

Uruguay  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  South 
American  countries.  Ten  per  cent  of  its  pop- 
ulation work  for  the  government— including 
the  army.  Another  10%  is  unemployed. 

They  have  forms  of  social  security,  medi- 
care and  other  such  benefits — but  there  Is 
a  complaint  that  workers  who  retire  don't 
get  much  In  benefits.  Some  told  me  they 
rim  to  about  $15  a  month. 

It  is  weak,  like  Ecuador.  Argentina  has 
occupied  an  Island  in  the  140-mile-wlde  river 
which  separates  the  two  nations.  Uruguay 
will  do  nothing  but  protest  since  Argentina 
is  too  big  and  powerful  to  oppose  more 
violently. 

Of  all  South  American  countries  I  have 
seen.  Uruguay  Is  the  poorest.  Its  shops  pretty 
generaUy  are  shabby  and  merchandise  is 
shoddy. 

Its  unemployment  problem  is  evidenced  by 


the  numbers  of  men  who  appear  to  be  Just 
loitering  on  the  downtown  streets  at  mld- 
aftemoon. 

The  Uruguayans  were  the  least  friendly  of 
all  South  Americans  I  encountered.  Here 
again  the  average  person  has  no  idea  that 
aid  has  come  to  the  nation  from  the  United 
States.  Those  who  do  know  seem  cynical 
about  it. 

Uruguay's  government  has  been  dictatorial 
like  most  others,  although  the  president  has 
relaxed  many  of  the  tight  regulations. 

Like  in  other  naUons  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  United  States  needs  to 
do  a  massive  propaganda  Job. 

The  opportunity  for  Americans  is  there  in 
South  America— but  it  is  rapidly  slipping 
away  through  indifference,  apathy  and  faU- 
ure  to  grasp  it. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OP  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OP  1965— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  the  Implementation  of  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.  The 
report  contains  information  with  respect 
to  the  United  States-Canada  Automotive 
Products  Agreement,  including  automo- 
tive trade,  production,  prices  and  em- 
ployment In  1968.  Also  included  is  other 
information  relating  to  activities  under 
the  Act. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  July  7. 1969. 


LEGAL  PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  PuciNSKi)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1835 
Alexis  De  Tocqueville  wrote : 

The  power  vested  in  the  American  courts 
of  Justice  of  pronouncing  at  statute  to  be  un- 
constitutional forms  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful barriers  that  have  ever  been  devised 
against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies 


That  statement  Is  pertinent  to  Amer- 
ica today. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  laws.  It  was  founded 
by  men  who  believed  their  own  legal 
rights  had  been  taken  away  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  insure  that  a  sys- 
tem of  just  laws  guaranteeing  the  rights 
of  the  individual  was  made  available  to 
all.  the  United  States  of  America  was 
declared  a  free  and  Independent 
republic. 

On  last  Friday  we  celebrated  the  193d 
anniversay  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  on  the  road  to  justice  and 
equality  for  aU.  Our  forefathers  had  to 
turn  to  violence  and  revolution  because 
there  was  no  other  machinery  available 
to  redress  the  grievances.  But  that  is  no 
longer  the  case  today.  There  is  in  the  law 
today  a  solution  for  every  conceivable 


grievance  an  American  might  have  and  It 
is  available  through  the  orderly  process 
of  judicial  review. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  citizens  to  turn  to  violence  for 
redress  of  their  grievances,  If  the  full 
machinery  of  our  Judicial  system  is  made 
available  to  such  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  22  years  before  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States  Abraham 
Lincoln  reinforced  this  belief  in  his  state- 
ment on  American  law  In  a  speech  at 
Springfield,  HI.  He  said : 

Let  reverence  for  the  law,  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  Usplng  babe 
that  prattles  In  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges. 

In  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  Nation  and  let  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  of  all  sexes,  tongues,  and  colors,  and 
conditions  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its 
altars. 

Throughout  the  decades  since  the  early 
days  of  our  Nation,  the  Congress  and  the 
separate  States  which  entered  the  Union 
enacted  laws  to  protect  and  benefit  aU 
American  citizens.  Those  laws  have  been 
challenged  and  changed  as  time  passed 
and  as  the  conditions  of  the  time  re- 
quired new  interpretations  of  existing 
law. 

Now,  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, we  are  encountering  problems  in 
our  legal  system;  problems  which  could 
be  solved  with  a  fresh  approach  and  a 
new  ouUook.  Problems  that  could  be 
solved  if  the  citizen — every  citizen- 
could  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  an 
attorney  even  if  he  could  not  afford  to 
retain  such  an  attorney  with  his  own 
resources. 

To  do  this  we  will  need  more  lawyers. 

The  method  of  educating  lawyers  in 
America  today  could.  I  believe,  be  speeded 
up  to  provide  the  needs  of  our  communi- 
ties. 

Our  population  has  Increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.  Our  society  as  a 
whole  is  more  and  more  concerned  with 
helping  those  less  privileged  and  less 
fortunate  to  obtain  what  is  rightfully 
theirs  in  a  democratic  system. 

This  has  placed  an  overwhelming  bur- 
den on  our  courts  and  upon  individual 
lawyers.  As  a  result,  the  backlog  of  cases 
has  contributed  markedly  to  the  imrest 
and  the  violence  that  has  all  too  tragical- 
ly characterized  the  petitioning  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans. 

In  order  to  reinforce  confidence  in  our 
legal  code  and  the  legal  system  itself,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  which  I 
hope  will  help  solve  the  crisis  in  our 
courts.  This  legislation  would  be  known 
as  the  Legal  Professions  Development 
Act  of  1969. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  com- 
pre.hensive  program  for  the  training  of 
attorneys  and  related  personnel  in  order 
to  Improve  legal  services  available  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  a  companion  measure  may  soon 
be  introduced  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
judiciary  in  America  to  handle  the  in- 
creased caseload  my  legislation  would 
generate. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  accelerate  the  training  of 
lawyers  and,  through  a  series  of  grants 
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provide  them  with  clinical  experience 
that  will  train  them  and,  at  the  same 
time,  benefit  the  community  at  large. 

Education  is  costly;  it  costs  the  srtu- 
dent  and  It  costs  the  society.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  the  time  of  formal 
education  and  place  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation in  perspective  with  the  needs  of 
our  society. 

Dr.  Levi,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  pinpointed  this  problem  when 
he  said  recently: 

We  must  find  a  way  to  shorten  this  period 
( of  formal  education ) ,  to  provide  easier 
means  for  entrance  and  exit  from  the  sys- 
tem with  time  out  for  doing,  and  we  must 
find  a  way  to  give  it  renewed  seriousness. 

Dr.  Levi  proposed  a  4-year  course  for 

lawyers  and  I  believe  there  is  great  merit 
in  his  proposal.  My  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  implement  Dr.  Levi's  sugges- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
indeed  give  renewed  seriousness  to  the 
problem  of  legal  education  and  training. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  accelerated 
legal  training  program.  This  program 
would  include  2  years  of  liberal  arts,  2 
years  of  intensive  law  studies,  and  2  years 
in  a  neighborhood  legal  clinic. 

Most  law  schools  today  admit  only 
those  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  4  years  of  undergraduate  work 
in  liberal  aits.  The  law  school  curriculum 
itself  consumes  another  3  years.  Thus,  a 
total  of  7  years  is  spent  in  training  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  practice  before 
the  bar. 

By  accelerating  the  training  and  re- 
quiring only  2  years  of  liberal  arts,  fol- 
lowed by  2  years  of  intensive  legal 
studies,  I  believe  the  law  student  bene- 
fiting from  such  an  experience  could — 
with  hard  work— equal  today's  student 
who  has  had  7  years  of  study  before  en- 
coimtering  any  actual  legal  experience. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
through  a  system  of  grants  supported  by 
the  Peder:al  Government,  a  student 
would  be  accepted  into  this  accelerated 
legal  training  program. 

At  the  end  of  his  2  years  of  liberal  arts 
and  2  years  of  law  studies  and  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  bar  of  his 
State,  he  would  enter  a  neighborhood 
legal  clinic  for  a  period  of  at  least  2 
years  at  a  salary  to  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  of  E^ducation. 

These  2  years  of  actual  clinical  experi- 
ence would  constitute  repayment  of  his 
oblieation  for  his  earlier  formal  educa- 
tion in  the  law.  It  would  result  in  thou- 
sands of  young  attorneys  being  made  im- 
mediately available  for  service  to  the 
community  through  legal  aid  programs, 
the  legal  services  program  under  title  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  the  clinical  experience  program 
carried  on  In  this  title— title  XI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act — or  in  any  pro- 
gram operated  by  a  public  or  private 
nonpi-ofit  agency  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  community. 

Americans  today,  too  many  of  them, 
have  become  cynical  about  the  law. 

The  neighborhood  legal  clinics  wh'ch 
I  propose  as  part  of  this  legislation  would 
make  available  to  the  citizen  who  other- 
wise cannot  afford  legal  advice  and  legal 
assistance— such  legal  advice.  These 
ciincs  would  in  no  way  compete  with 
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legal  services  now  provided  by  the  legal 
profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  medical  clinics, 
dental  clinics.  opt<Mnetric  clinics,  and  we 
even  have  birth  control  clinics  In  some 
communities  of  America  available  to  the 
citizens  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  Why 
not  a  neighborhood  legal  clinic  to  help 
a  citizen  get  legal  help  to  correct  his 
grievances? 

I  propose  a  networic  of  legal  neighbor- 
hood clinics  which  would  make  available 
to  the  citizens  the  very  things  he  needs, 
advice,  so  that  he  can  seek  his  redress 
in  the  orderly  process  of  judicial  review 
instead  of  turning  to  violence  and  tur- 
moil because  he  becomes  disenchanted 
with  the  avenues  of  relief  that  are  avail- 
able to  him. 

Many  of  our  citizens  believe  that  laws 
protect  other  people.  I  contend  that  our 
American  system  of  law  is  sound  and 
workable  and  enduring. 

There  is  recourse  in  our  laws  for  full 
redress  of  grievances  on  the  part  of  every 
American  citizen.  Our  problem  in  this 
mobile,  technocratic,  and  increasingly 
impersonal  society  is  to  provide  circuits 
of  communication  between  the  aggrieved 
petitioner  and  the  courts. 

A  Supreme  Court  Justice  wrote  re- 
cently : 

How  wonderful  It  is  that  freedom's  instru- 
ments— the  rights  to  speak,  to  publish,  to 
protest,  to  assemble  peaceably,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  electoral  process — have  so 
demonstrated  their  power  and  vitality.  These 
are  our  alternatives  to  violence;  and  so  long 
as  they  are  used  forcefully  but  prudently, 
we  shall  continue  as  a  vital,  free  society. 

Writing  furt;her.  the  Justice  said: 
Procedure  Is  the  bone  structure  of  a  dem- 
ocratic society;  and  the  quality  of  pro- 
cedural standards  which  meet  general 
acceptance — the  quality  of  what  Is  tolerable 
and  permissible  and  acceptable  conduct — 
determines  the  durability  of  the  Society  and 
the  survival  possibilities  of  freedom  within 
the  society. 

It  is  because  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  this  point  of  view  that  I  propose 
this  legislation  'today. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  accredited  law  schools  could 
work  together  in  planning  for.  develop- 
ing, and  carrying  out  accelerated  legal 
training  programs. 

A  participant  in  the  program  would  be 
required  to  obligate  himself  to  accept 
and  engage  in  the  legal  employment  ar- 
ranged for  him  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  2  years. 

This  principle  of  requiring  young  peo- 
ple whom  we  educate  to  devote  some  of 
their  time  to  the  service  of  their  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  new  principle.  We  now  do 
this  with  doctors.  We  train  many  doctors 
at  Federal  expense,  imder  one  condi- 
tion— that  whatever  time  we  supply  them 
in  education,  they  furnish  back  to  the 
Government  by  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  medical  units.  Many  of  our  fine 
doctors  today  worked  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  number  of  years  they  had 
been  paid  while  being  educated  in  the 
medical  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  precedent 
for  a  program  like  this,  but  more  im- 
portant there  is  a  need.  I  submit  that 
these  neighborhood  legal  clinics  could 


perform  an  impressive  service  to  the 
individual  citizen.  I  am  not  talking  about 
services  such  as  we  saw  recently  as  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I,  my- 
self, 2  years  ago  severely  criticized  a 
group  of  young  lawyers,  graduates  from 
eastern  law  schools,  who  came  to  Chicago 
as  part  of  the  legal  service  program  of 
the  OEO.  and  then  proceeded  to  instruct 
young  high  school  students  on  their 
rights  against  prosecution  for  partici- 
pating in  a  rebellion  and  their  constitu- 
tional rights  to  participate  in  strikes 
against  their  teachers.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  service  I  am  talking  about.  I  am 
talking  about  legitimate  legal  services 
to  citizens,  citizens  who  for  instance  are 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  local  busi- 
nessmen who  charge  them  usurious  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  they  make  on  pur- 
chase items  on  credit;  citizens  who  are 
being  exploited  by  an  unscrupulous  land- 
lord, or  citizens  whose  rights  are  being 
denied  in  the  pursuit  of  their  Uvelihood. 
My  proposal  here  is  an  extension  of 
the  very  limited  legal  aid  program  we 
have  in  many  cities  operated  by  local  bar 
associations  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. These  legal  aid  societies  have  done 
an  excellent  job  but  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  urban  areas,  their  limited 
facilities  cannot  even  begin  to  tackle  the 
enormous  job. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  I 
beUeve  neighborhood  legal  clinics  could 
provide,  legal  aiu  for  citizens,  and  in 
that  way  make  a  contribution  toward 
the  orderly  process  of  seeking  redress 
under  the  law. 

This  accelerated  legal  training  will 
provide  a  method  and  an  avenue  to 
reach  out  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
who  are  sorely  in  need  of  legal  assist- 
ance, but  who  have  no  access  to  infor- 
mation that  might  solve  their  problems 
without  resorting  to  endless  litigation  or 
needless  violence. 

Our  younger  generation  is  sincere  in 
looking  for  ways  to  help  society  grow  and 
develop.  America  should  constantly  be 
in  a  state  of  "becoming."  Our  Nation 
should  never  be  complacent  and  self- 
satisfied,  for  our  very  striving  to  improve 
our  system  has  made  us  the  foremost 
government  in  the  world. 

The  law  grows  as  we  mature  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  a  republic.  We  have  in  this 
Congress  done  more  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  fellow  Americans  in  recent  years 
than  most  of  the  Congresses  that  pre- 
ceded us. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  proved  in  the 
last  15  years  that  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual American,  regardless  of  his  birth 
or  station  in  life,  are  precious.  Those 
rights  and  the  protection  of  them  largely 
determine  the  sort  of  people  we  are. 

There  is  a  majesty  in  the  law  which 
transcends  generations. 

By  introducing  this  bill  today  it  is  my 
hope  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of 
young  people  to  seek  a  career  in  the  law, 
if  you  will,  and  to  render  their  talents 
in  service  to  their  commimlty. 

In  an  earlier  day  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  wrote  of  his  vocation  to  the  law 
thus: 

If  a  man  has  the  soul  of  Sancho  Panza. 
the  world  to  him  will  be  Sancho  Panza's 
world:  but  If  he  has  the  soul  of  an  idealist, 
he  will  make — I  do  not  say  find— his  world 
ideal. 
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The  law  Is  the  calling  of  thinkers.  But  to 
those  who  beUeve  with  me  that  not  the  least 
godlike  of  men's  activities  Is  the  large  survey 
of  causes,  that  to  know  Is  not  less  than  to 
feel,  I  say  that  a  man  may  live  greatly  In  the 
law  as  well  as  elsewhere;  that  there  as  well 
as  elsewhere  bis  thought  may  find  Its  unity 
In  an  Infinite  perspective;  that  there  as  well 
as  elsewhere  he  may  plunge  himself  Into  life, 
may  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  heroism,  may 
wear  his  heart  out  after  the  unattainable. 

By  augmenting  the  very  worthwhile 
legislation  that  has  already  been  enacted 
providing  for  legal  services  and  legal 
clinics,  my  legl8latic»  would  speed  up 
the  process  of  educating  young  attorneys 
and  help  to  provide  them  with  the  best 
educaticMi  of  all — practical  experience  in 
a  legal  office. 

This  bill  provides  a  means  whereby 
educational  Institutions  which  seek  to  be 
relevant  to  the  turbulence  of  our  mod- 
em times  can  serve,  not  only  the  students 
who  yearn  for  the  challenge  of  hard  and 
practical  experience,  but  the  community 
'  at  large,  which  can  only  benefit  from 
'  havlfig  greater  access  to  the  law  and  to 
lawyers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  leg- 
islati(m  carefully  and  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port, for  indeed  we  are  now  at  a  junc- 
ture in  time  when  many  Americans  are 
losing  confidence  in  the  nobility  of  our 
democratic  cause — Americans  who  do 
not  believe  that  they  can  find  recourse, 
redress  for  their  grievances,  Americans 
who  become  easy  prey  for  those  who 
would  try  to  tell  them  that  this  great 
Republic  does  not  olTer  an  American  the 
protection  he  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  despite  the  im- 
pressive job  the  legal  profession  already 
has  done,  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  I  believe  neighborhood  legal  clinics, 
available  to  every  citizen,  young  or  old, 
for  whatever  may  be  his  grievance,  may 
indeed  be  our  answer  to  the  violence  and 
to  the  temptation  by  citizens  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  I  honestly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  there  is  redress  for 
every  single  grievance  that  any  citizen 
might  have  in  this  country,  but  it  is  in 
the  orderly  process  of  court  and  judicial 
review. 

I  believe  one  reason  why  people  turn 
to  violence  is  that  they  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  machinery  of  our  law,  simply 
because  either  there  are  not  any  lawyers 
available  in  a  community,  or  if  there  are, 
the  lawyers  are  busy  In  other  pursuits. 
I  certainly  do  not  Intend  for  this  legis- 
lation in  any  way  to  compete  with  ex- 
isting lawyers.  I  believe  there  is  enough 
work  in  this  country,  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  growth  of  the  com- 
plexity of  our  society,  for  all  present 
lawyers  and  all  future  lawyers. 

Obviously,  imder  this  program  those 
who  can  afford  legal  counsel  will  con- 
tinue to  take  advantage  of  such  private 
counsel. 

But  those  who  cannot,  for  whatever 
reason,  afford  legal  counsel,  will  have  ac- 
cess to  professional  legal  advice  as  to 
their  rights,  within  the  neighborhood 
legal  clinics.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
%)eaker,  I  hdpe  this  proposal  will  get 
careful  ccmsideration  and  study  by  the 
legal  profession  itself,  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  various  States,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  by  the 
responsible  law  schools  of  this  coimtry. 


I  haw  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Levi  who 
recently  proposed  that  we  ought  to  c(m- 
sider  seriously  a  4-year  course  for 
lawyers. 

My  bill  goes  one  step  further.  We  re- 
quire that  the  first  2  years  after  gradua- 
tion and  after  siiccessf ully  taking  the  bar 
examination,  the  fiedgllng  lawyer  would 
give  those  2  years  of  his  service  in  the 
neighborhood  legal  clinic.  This  would 
give  him  vast  experience  and  at  the  same 
time  would  give  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity the  knowledge  that  if  they  have  a 
grievance,  and  if  they  do  not  understand 
some  aq>ect  of  the  complex  structure  of 
our  society,  they  can  indeed  get  legal 
counsel  in  such  a  clinic  to  clear  up  the 
situation  for  them  and  to  advise  them 
whether  they  should  pursue  their  griev- 
ance any  further,  or  whetiwr  they  have 
exhausted  their  rights  under  the  law. 

Of  course,  thoee  eligible  for  military 
service  upon  graduation  would  not  be  ex- 
cused, but  they  could  serve  in  the  ad- 
jutant general's  office  to  fulfill  their  2- 
year  requirement  of  2  years  of  legal 
service  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  E^>eaker.  imless  we  provide  this 
kind  of  assistance  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  we  will  see  turmoil  flourish,  we 
will  see  more  and  more  violence  in  the 
cities.  There  is  no  need  for  violence  in 
America  today  if  every  citizen  will  have 
access  to  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession Development  Act  follows: 

HJi.  12617 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  training  of  attorneys  and  related 
personnel  In  order  to  Improve  the  legal 
services  available  to  the  community  and 
for  other  piirposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•TITLE  XI— LEGAL  PROFESSION 

DEVELOPMENT 
"Past  A — Acceuxated  Legal  Training 
Programs 
"authorization  or  appropriations 
"Sxc.  1101.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  making  grants  to  enable  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  carry  on  accel- 
erated legal  training  programs  as  provided 
in  this  part,  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
nine  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
mailing  such  grants. 

"DESCRIPTION   or    ACCELERATED    LEGAL    TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

"Sbc.  1103.  To  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  part  as  an  accelerated  legal  training  pro- 
gram, a  program  shall — 

"(1)  be  carried  on  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  which  has  as  a  constituent 
part  thereof  a  law  school  which  is  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Ck>minlssloner 
for  this  purpose, 

"(2)  admit  as  participants  In  the  program 
only  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted at  least  their  secondary  education, 

"(3)  provide  participants  with  a  program 
of  education,  consisting  of  courses  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  of  courses  In  law, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  them  with  the 
education  and  training  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  practice  law  in  the  States,  after  pass- 
ing whatever  examinations  the  State  may  re- 
quire as  proof  of  competency. 


"(4)  provide  the  participant,  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  his  accelerated  legtl 
training  program  and  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  the  State,  with  employment  as  an 
attorney  In  a  legal  aid  ptognjn.  a  legal  serr. 
Ices  ivograin  carried  on  \inder  title  n  of  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a  clinical 
experience  program  carried  cm  under  part  B 
of  this  Utle,  or  In  any  other  program  oper- 
ated by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
to  provide  legal  services  to  the  community. 

"QUALinCATIONS    FOR   GRANTS 

"Src.  1103.  Grants  may  be  made  by  ttie 
Commissioner  under  this  pcut  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  to 
planning  for.  developing,  and  carrying  out 
accelerated  legal  training  programs  de- 
scribed In  section  1102.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion unless  It — 

"(1)  provides  that  while  a  participant  is 
pursuing  his  program,  he  will  be  paid  a 
stipend  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  institution, 
but  not  higher  than  the  rate  of  $2,000  per 
academic  year,  plus  $600  per  academic  yeai 
for  each  of  his  dependents, 

"(2)  requires  each  participant  In  the  pro- 
gram to  obligate  himself  (in  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe)  to  ac- 
cept and  engage  for  not  less  than  two  yean 
In  the  legal  employment  arranged  for  him 
by  the  Institution  of  higher  education. 

"(3)  provides  that  during  his  two-year 
period  of  required  legal  employment,  the 
participant  will  be  compensated  for  his  serv- 
ices at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
sloner, 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part,  and 

"(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information. 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  can7 
out  his  functions  imder  this  part,  and  far 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"PARTICIPANT'S  FAILXTRE   TO   MEET  OBLIGATION 

"Ssc.  1104.  If  a  participant  in  a  program 
assisted  under  this  part  falls  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  deBcrit>ed  in  imragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1103  to  provide  legal  services,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  stipends  paid  him  during  his 
participation  in  the  accelerated  legal  training 
program. 

"XLIOIBILITT    FOR    ADMISSION    TO     PRACTICE 

"Sec.  lies.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  part  to  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  is  located  in  a  State  whicti  will 
not  permit  persons  who  have  successfully 
completed  an  accelerated  legal  training  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  part  to  practice  law 
In  that  State,  even  after  they  have,  through 
regular  bar  examination  procedures,  demon- 
strated their  professional  qualifications. 

"Part  B — Law  School  Clinical  Experiencj 
Program 
"program  authorization 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  ac- 
credited law  schools  in  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  expanding  pro- 
grams in  such  schools  to  provide  clinical 
experience  to  students  in  the  practice  of  law, 
with  preference  t)eUig  given  to  programs  pro- 
viding such  experience,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  casei. 

"(b)  Such  costs  may  Include  necessary  ex- 
penditures incurred  for — 

"(1)  planning; 

"(2)  training  of  faculty  members  and 
salary  for  additional  faculty  members; 
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"(3)  travel  and  per  diem  for  faculty  and 
students: 

"(4)  reasonable  stipends  for  students  for 
woric  in  the  public  service  performed  as  part 
of  any  such  program  at  a  time  other  than 
during  the  regular   academic  year; 

"  1 5 )   equipment;  and 

"(6)  such  other  items  as  are  allowed  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Com- 
■nlssloner. 

"(c)  No  law  school  may  receive  more  than 
$75,000  in  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term 
'accredited  law  school'  means  any  law  school 
which  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose. 

"applications 
Sec.  1122.  (a)   A  contract  authorized  by 
this  part  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
upon  application  which — 

"(1)  is  made  at  such  time  or  times  and 
contains  such  Information  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe: 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  part,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate  con- 
tracts under  this  part  In  such  manner  as  will 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
contracts  throughout  the  United  States 
among  law  schools  which  show  promise  of 
being  able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

".authorization  or  .^appropriations 
"Sec.  1123.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $7300.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  each  of  the 
nine  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  (and  planning  and 
related  activities  in  the  initial  fiscal  year  for 
such   purposes) . 

•Part  C — Legal  Internship  Program 
"establishment  of  program 

Sec.  1131.  The  Commlstsoner  shall  estab- 
lish ar-d  carry  out  a  legal  internship  program 
under  which  persons  who  have  recently  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  are  provided  with  em- 
ployment as  legal  interns  providing  legal 
services  in  a  legal  aid  program,  in  a  legal 
services  program  carried  on  under  title  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
in  a  clinical  experience  program  carried  on 
under  part  B  of  this  title,  or  in  any  other 
program  operated  by  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
community. 

'REQUIREMENTS    FOR    PROGRAMS 

•  Sec.  1132.  The  program  provided  for  under 
the  preceding  section  shall  be  carried  on 
through  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  Persons  shall  re- 
ceive cDmpensatlon  as  legal  Interns  at  rates 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  No  person 
shall  serve  as  a  legal  Intern  for  more  than 
two  vears.  The  Commissioner,  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  shall  develop 
employment  opportunities  for  persons  who 
haie  completed  their  participation  In  the 
legal  niternship  program. 

■'AUrHOREATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1133.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  this  part  $6,000,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  S  10.000.000  for  each  of  the  nine  succeed- 
;n?  fiscal  years. 


"Part  D — Cooperative  Legal  EDUCA'noN 

Programs 

"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  1141.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  section  1 142  to  InstltuUonB  of  higher  edu- 
cations for  the  planning,  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, or  carrying  out  by  such  institutions 
of  programs  of  cooperative  legal  education 
that  alternate  periods  of  full-time  law  school 
study  with  periods  of  full-time  public  or 
private  employment  that  will  not  only  afford 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  through 
employment  funds  required  toward  continu- 
ing and  completing  their  legal  education  but 
will,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  them  work  ex- 
perience related  to  their  future  professional 
activities.  Such  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  shall  also  be  available 
for  pUnnlng  related  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

"(c)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation of  law  students  for  employment  by 
employers  under  arrangements  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

"grants  for  programs  of  cooperative  legal 
education 

"Sec  1142.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  1151. 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
applied  therefor  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  not  in 
excess  of  $50,000  to  any  one  such  institution 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  at  such 
time  or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  ahall — 

"(1)  set  forth  programs  or  activities  fc«' 
which  a  grant  is  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  provide  that  the  applicant  wUl  ex- 
pend during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  such  program  or  activity  not  less  than  was 
expended  for  such  purpose  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  part,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports; 

"(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(5)  include  such  other  information  as 
tbe  Commissioner  may  determine  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  No  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  receive  grants  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  fiscal  years. 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students. 
"Part  E — New  Careers  Program 

"Sec.  1151.  The  Commissioner  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  new  careers  program  tinder 
which  persons  are  provided  with  Jobs  leading 
to  career  opportunities  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Including  new  types  of  careers,  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  legal  services  more 
readily  available  in  the  conununlty  being 
served,  which  (1)  provide  maximum  pros- 
pects for  advancement  and  continued  em- 
ployment without  Federal  assistance,  (2)  give 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  in 


the  legal  profession  and  new  methods  of 
providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  (3) 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment. Programs  carried  on  under  this  part 
shall  be  of  an  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion nature,  and  shall  be  conducted  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  with  such  persons, 
organizations,  and  agencies  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine." 

Sec.  1152.  Section  202  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  5 
per  centum  shall  be  used  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  law  schools." 

Sec.  1153.  Section  622  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  fellowships 
awarded  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  awarded 
for  study  for  persons  who  are  pursuing  or 
plan  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  law  schocri 
teacher." 


NO  LOGICAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO  ABM 
DEPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  the  moment  of  truth  when 
we  must  decide  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress will  authorize  the  funding  of  the 
defensive  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system.  The  naked  issue  for  decision 
is  simply  this:  Shall  the  United  States 
develcH)  a  capability  for  defending  itself 
against  an  attack  by  an  offensive  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile? 

There  is  much  confusion  in  thinking 
and  many  conflicting  opinions  voiced  by 
self-styled  experts  on  President  Nixon's 
proposed  anti-ballistic-mlssile  program — 
ABM.  Prom  some  of  the  statements 
that  are  made.  It  is  obvious  that  msiny 
persons  voicing  emotional  opinions  do 
not  imderstand  one  fundamental  point 
that  should  be  unmistakably  clear 
in  the  mind  of  everyone.  The  ABM  is  a 
defensive  and  not  an  offensive  mis^e 
system. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  signed  by 
a  group  of  educators  asking  that  all  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  exert  every  demo- 
cratic procedure  to  discontinue  the  ABM 
system.  The  letter  went  on  to  say: 

The  use  of  these  weapons  in  war  can  In- 
fiict  massive  and  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
defense. 

This  is  utterly  ridiculous.  Once  an 
enemy  ICBM  is  launched  for  a  target  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  way  to  call 
that  offensive  missile  back  to  its  launch- 
ing pad.  It  continues  on  its  lethal  way 
to  bring  death  and  destruction  to  a  se- 
lected target  area  here  in  the  United 
States.  Either  this  lethal  offensive 
weapon  is  destroyed  en  route  to  the  tar- 
get by  an  antimissile  missile — ABM — or 
it  will  reach  its  target  and  Indeed  inflict 
massive  and  indiscriminate  destruction. 

Currently  there  is  an  undeniable  vul- 
nerability of  the  United  States,  because 
we  do  not  have  any  defense  against  an 
enemy  ICBM  attack.  Soviet  Russia  de- 
cided long  ago  that  an  ABM  system  was 
essential  for  its  overall  military  posture. 
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so  it  already  has  Inatalled  one.  Of  course, 
nobody  either  In  Russia  or  the  United 
States  opposed  the  move  as  a  threat  to 
peace.  The  weakest  argument  offered  by 
opponents  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  is  that  such  a  defensive 
system  against  a  nuclear  "first  strilte"  by 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  "provocative." 
This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Why  should  the 
Soviet  Union  care  whether  America  has 
a  defense  against  a  nuclear  first  strllie — 
unless  it  is  planning  one? 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  the 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
recently  said: 

If  there  Is  one  thing  about  our  dove- 
minded  popoffs  which  never  ceaces  to  amaze 
me.  It  Is  how  they  excuse  everything  the 
Russians  do  and  sneer  at  the  very  idea  that 
the  Communists  are  a  threat. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  I  would  add 
that  I  am  also  continuously  amazed  that 
these  same  people  never  utter  a  comment 
of  criticism  when  Russia  engages  in  pro- 
vocative warlilce  activities  or  accelerates 
the  arms  race  by  constructing  more  and 
"more  ©"ffensive  weapons  of  holocaust  and 
destruction,  but  these  individuals  are 
poised  to  vigorously  criticize  our  efforts 
to  merely  defend  the  United  States  by 
developing  the  capability  of  destroying 
attacking  missiles,  not  enemy  nations. 

The  antl-balUstic-missile  system  that 
has  been  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
and  which  is  now  before  the  Congress 
is  the  so-called  Safeguard  system,  which 
is  essentially  a  modification  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Sentinel  system  as 
proposed  by  President  Johnson.  It  is  de- 
fensive, not  offensive. 

Initially,  I  think  a  few  comments  on 
the  history  of  this  program  may  be  in 
order.  It  has  long  been  recognized,  ever 
since  the  advent  of  long-range  ballisUc 
missiles,  that  the  greatest  danger  this 
country  faced  was  a  possible  attack  with 
ballistic  missiles  by  another  country, 
more  particularly  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
meet  the  earlier  bomber  threat  we  had 
gone  to  great  effort  to  provide  an  air 
defense  of  this  country  by  aircraft  and 
with  missiles.  While  these  defenses 
against  bomber  attack  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  perfect,  they  could  contrib- 
ute substanOally  to  the  defense  of  this 
country  in  the  event  of  an  air  attack. 

With  the  advent  of  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  in  the  late  fifties 

some  10  years  ago — it  became  apparent 
that  this  country  would  become  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  missile  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  initiated  a  high  priority 
research  and  development  effort  to  pro- 
duce some  sort  of  a  weapon  system  to 
defend  this  country  against  attack  by 
ballistic  missiles.  For  a  number  of  years 
we  worked  to  develop  what  was  called 
the  Nike-Zeus  system,  building  on  the 
experience  of  the  earlier  Nike-Ajax  and 
Nike-Hercules,  antibomber  defense  sys- 
tems. The  Nike-Hercules,  in  fact,  is  still 
an  important  component  of  our  present 
defenses  against  attack  by  aircraft. 

In  the  development  and  testing  of 
the  Nike-Zeus  system,  the  general  con- 
cept of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  defense 
system  was  proved  out.  We  proved  that 
it  was  possible — as  the  saying  goes — to 
hit  a  bullet  with  a  bullet.  However,  the 
Zeus  system  had  very  serious  limitations, 
and  was  never  actually  put  into  opera- 


tion. I  should  mention,  in  this  connection 
that  the  ABM  system  that  has  been  de- 
ployed around  Moscow  by  the  Soviet 
Union — about  which  I  will  say  more  in  a 
moment — is  generally  thought  to  be 
roughly  comparable  to  our  old  Nike- Zeus 
system.  The  principal  weakness  of  the 
system  is  that  it  has  what  is  referred  to 
as  a  mechanically  slewed  radar — with 
the  kind  of  revolving  antenna  you  nor- 
mally picture  when  you  visualize  a  rsuiar. 
And  the  trouble  with  this  kind  of  a  radar 
is  that  it  is  inherently  incapable  of  han- 
dling enough  targets  simultaneously  to 
cope  with  a  heavy  attack.  There  were 
other  shortcomings  in  the  Zeus  system, 
but  it  was  this  rsidar  problem  which 
made  it  inadvisable  to  deploy  the  system. 

To  get  around  this  problem  and  others, 
a  new  research  and  development  project 
was  undertaken  to  replace  the  Nike- 
Zeus.  This  was  the  so-called  Nike  X  sys- 
tem. I  will  not  dwell  on  the  differences 
between  the  two  systems,  except  to  say 
that  instead  of  the  one  Nike- Zeus  mis- 
sile, the  Nike  X  system  called  for  the 
use  of  two  missiles.  One  is  known  as  the 
Spartan  missile,  replacing  the  old  Zeus 
missile,  which  had  a  longer  range  and 
which  was  intended  to  engage  the  incom- 
ing enemy  nuclear  warhead  at  great  al- 
titude, outside  the  atmosphere.  The  other 
is  the  so-called  Sprint  missile,  which  as 
the  name  implies,  can  be  fired  at  great 
speed  to  engage  warheads  which  get  by 
the  Spartan  for  one  reason  or  another. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sprint,  however,  the 
engagement  takes  place  at  relatively  low 
altitudes,  within  the  atmosphere.  In  ef- 
fect, this  amounts  to  a  last-ditch  de- 
fense— almost  a  last-second  defense — 
which  explains  why  the  Sprint  is  such  a 
high-speed  missile,  and  must  accelerate 
rapidly  after  firing  to  reach  the  point  of 
intercept.  If  you  will  just  imagine  a  mis- 
sile firing  at  the  speed  of  a  bullet,  you 
will  have  a  general  picture  of  the  Sprint. 

The  other  great  difference  between  the 
Nike  X  and  the  old  Nike-Zeus  system  is 
that  instead  of  the  mechanically  slewed 
radar,  the  Nike  X  employs  what  amoimts 
to  an  electronically  slewed  radar — the 
so-called  phased  array  radar.  Instead  of 
a  revolving  antenna,  this  radar  can 
search  for  and  acquire  potential  targets 
by  electronically  scanning  the  sky.  This 
can  be  done  at  high  speed,  and  the  radar 
is  capable  of  handling  a  great  many  tar- 
gets simultaneously.  This  marks  a  great 
advance  over  the  Nike-Zeus  radar,  where 
each  radar  could  handle  only  one  target 
at  a  time. 

Now  it  was  from  these  basic  com- 
ponents— the  Spartan  and  Sprint  mis- 
siles and  the  new  phased  array  radar — 
that  it  was  proposed  to  construct  the  so- 
called  Sentinel  system,  as  recommended 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  Similar- 
ly, the  Safeguard  system  now  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  builds  on  these  same 
developments.  There  are,  however,  rather 
distinctive  differences  between  the  Sen- 
tinel and  Safeguard  systems  with  respect 
to  their  purposes.  And  it  is  important 
that  these  differences  be  understood. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  these 
differences  is  to  put  the  matter  in  per- 
spective by  indicating  the  alternatives 
visualized  for  the  Nike  X  system  from 
the  early  stages  of  its  development: 

First,  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
there  was  no  feasible  way,  with  known 


technology,  of  providing  the  United 
States  with  such  a  strong  defense  against 
missile  attack  as  to  provide  a  high  de- 
gree of  protection  against  an  Intense  and 
highly  sophisticated  missile  attack,  of 
the  kind  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ca- 
pable of  delivering  against  this  coimtry. 
It  was  felt  that  any  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  defend  our  urban  areas 
could  easily  be  negated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  simply  by  expanding  their  offen- 
sive capabilities  and  by  using  penetra- 
tion aids  so  as  to  saturate  the  defense. 
Moreover,  it  was  believed  virtually  cer- 
tain that  the  Soviets  would  react  in  this 
way  in  order  to  preserve  their  deterrent 
against  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  were  some  who  did  not 
accept  this  assessment  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. They  believed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  find  it  very  difficult,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons — military,  technologi- 
cal, and  economic — to  easily  overcome 
such  a  missile  defense  of  this  country; 
and  so  they  favored  deployment  of  the 
Nike  X  to  defend  our  population  cen- 
ters because  it  might  save  many  lives 
if  war  should  come.  On  balance  of  con- 
siderations, then — notably  the  great  cost 
for  such  a  conjectural  gain — the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Nike  X  system  for  a  city 
defense  of  this  country  did  not  appear 
the  prudent  course. 

Second,  while  this  kind  of  heavy  or 
thick  ABM  defense  of  this  country  did 
not  appear  warranted,  it  was  believed 
that  the  Nike  X  could  provide  a  mean- 
ingful level  of  defense  for  our  population 
against  the  kind  of  less  intense  attaclj 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  might  be 
capable  of  mounting  at  some  time  in  the 
future — say  in  the  1970's.  Initially,  it  was 
felt  that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  this  prospect  was  so  discerni- 
ble as  to  require  that  we  proceed  im- 
mediately with  deploying  the  Nike  X 
system.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient time  to  defer  this  decision  for  at 
least  a  time  because  it  would  take  the 
Chinese  Communists  longer  to  develop 
and  deploy  an  ICBM  than  it  would  take 
us  to  put  in  an  ABM  defense  if  later 
developments  should  warrant.  Accord- 
ingly, we  could  defer  this  decision  for 
some  period.  However,  by  September 
1967,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go 
ahead  with  a  system  to  provide  a  defense 
against  the  possibility  of  Chinese  at- 
tack in  the  1970's,  and  it  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  Johnson  administration 
proposed  and  the  Congress  supported  the 
so-called  Sentinel  system  to  provide  what 
was  characterized  as  a  "thin"  defense  of 
this  country  against  the  kind  of  low- 
level  attack  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists might  be  capable  of  launching 
by  the  mid  1970s.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Sentinel  system  could  afford  a  high 
degree  of  protection  to  our  population 
against  this  kind  of  attack,  for  at  least 
an  interim  period.  And  it  was  also 
thought  that  the  system  could  be  im- 
proved through  time  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial defense  of  this  country-  as 
Chinese  Communist  capabilities  were 
improved.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Sentinel  system  was  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  being  China-oriented.  There 
were  some  who  also  believed  that  the 
Sentinel  would  introduce  additional  com- 
plications for  the  Soviet  Union  should 
they  ever  decide  to  attack  this  country. 
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And  finally,  of  course,  the  Sentinel  would 
provide  protection  against  the  possibility 
of  an  accidental  missile  attack  from  any 
source. 

A  third  possible  role  for  an  ABM — 
beyond  those  of  providing  either  a  thick 
or  thin  defense  of  our  population — was 
that  of  protecting  our  land-based 
ICBM's,  especially  the  Minuteman,  in  the 
event  they  should  become  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  Soviet  missiles.  It  had  long 
been  recognized  that  Soviet  weapons 
might  become  so  powerful  and  so  accu- 
rate, that  our  Minuteman  might  some 
day  be  threatened  with  destruction,  de- 
spite the  protection  afforded  by  the  con- 
crete silos  in  which  they  are  emplaced.  It 
was  not  believed  that  this  danger  was  so 
imminent  as  to  require  immediate  steps 
to  provide  an  ABM  defense  for  Minute- 
man.  But  at  the  time  the  Sentinel  system 
was  announced,  and  thereafter,  this 
option  was  always  preserved  against  the 
day  when  it  might  become  necessary  to 
provide  such  a  defense. 

These,  then,  are  the  factors  which 
have  long  entered  into  the  consideration 
of  this  whole  ABM  question:  First,  a 
thick  defense  to  protect  our  population 
from  a  heavy  attack — a  course  judged 
to  be  infeaslble  with  present  technol- 
ogy; second,  a  thin  defense  to  protect 
against  a  light  attack,  whether  deliber- 
ate or  accidental — a  course  judged  to  be 
feasible;  and,  third,  protection  of  our 
retaliatory  force  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening deterrence — an  option  that  it 
might  become  necessary  to  exercise  at 
some  time  if  the  Soviet  threat  were  to 
develop  in  ways  which  might  threaten 
the  survibability  of  our  Minuteman 
ICBM's.  In  the  Sentinel  proposal,  it  was 
decided  to  go  for  the  thin  defense  of  our 
population  against  a  Chinese  Communist 
attack,  and  to  preserve  the  option  of 
later  extending  the  system  to  protect 
the  Minuteman  force.  Moreover,  the 
actual  deployment  proposed  for  the 
Sentinel  would  have  provided  the  basis 
for  subsequently  thickening  the  system 
so  as  to  provide  a  higher  level  of  protec- 
tion for  our  urban  centers  against  a 
heavy  attack. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
can  better  understand  exactly  what  is 
Involved  in  the  ABM  system  now  pro- 
posed by  the  present  administration; 
that  is,  the  so-called  Safeguard  system. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  our  altered  perception 
of  the  Soviet  threat,  it  is  now  proposed 
that  we  pick  up  the  option  of  deploying 
an  ABM  system  to  protect  our  Minute- 
man  force,  with  this  purpose  now  be- 
coming a  primary  justification  for  the 
system.  The  Safeguard  system  will  re- 
tain that  purpose  which  was  the  primary 
justification  for  the  Sentinel  proposal; 
namely,  protection  of  our  population 
against  a  light  attack  from  any  source, 
more  particularly  Commimist  China! 
And  finally,  the  Safeguard  deployment 
IS  designed  so  as  to  avoid  the  suggestion 
that  the  system  has  been  designed  as 
the  first  stage  of  thicker  defense  of  our 
itfban  areas  against  a  heavy  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  option  built  into 
the  Sentinel  system  as  it  had  been  pro- 
Posed.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed  that  the 
y.S.SJl.  is  less  likely  to  misinterpret  the 
intent  of  the  Safeguard  system,  and  re- 


act accordingly  by  increasing  their  own 
offensive  capabilities. 

What  this  all  amounts  to  is  that  there 
are  real  differences  between  the  Sentinel 
and  Safeguard  systems,  but  they  are 
princip«Uly  a  matter  of  emt^asis,  tim- 
ing, and  atmo^hertcs.  The  Safeguard 
proposal,  for  example,  is  visualized  as  a 
phased,  and  measured  deployment,  de- 
pending upon  developments  in  technol- 
ogy, changes  in  the  Soviet  threat,  and 
progress  in  the  expected  talks  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  limiting  strategic  arms.  The 
first  phase,  as  you  know,  is  the  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  defenses  to  protect  the 
Minuteman  forces  centered  at  Great 
Palls,  Mont.,  and  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak. 
If  necessary,  later  phases  of  the  de- 
ployment would  be  intended  to  provide 
protection  for  additional  Minutemen 
missiles,  for  our  strategic  bombers,  for 
the  command  and  control  system  of  our 
strategic  forces,  and  finally  for  the  thin 
defense  of  our  entire  population.  Senti- 
nel, on  the  other  hand,  was  visualized  at 
the  outset  as  a  complete  system,  although 
further  construction  could  obviously 
have  been  terminated  at  any  time,  if 
conditions  had  so  warranted. 

Another  conceptual  difference  between 
the  two  systems  should  be  noted.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  trying  to  provide  a  defense 
for  our  cities  is  that  to  be  effective,  the 
defense  must  be  perfect.  Cities  are  soft 
targets,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  knock 
out — say  90  percent  of  the  incoming  war- 
heads. If  the  enemy  attacks  you  with  10 
weapons,  and  you  knock  out  nine  but  the 
10th  one  gets  through,  the  defense  has 
not  really  provided  a  meaningful  pro- 
tection. In  the  case  of  hard  targets,  how- 
ever, such  as  our  Minuteman  silos,  we 
have  a  very  different  story.  Here,  you 
have  contributed  to  the  protection  of 
your  deterrent  force  in  direct  proportion 
to  your  success  in  destroying  enemy  war- 
heads before  they  impact. 

Now,  I  have  gone  into  this  rather  sub- 
stantial background  with  respect  to  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
because  the  issue  now  before  the  coun- 
try is  so  little  understood,  and  because 
there  is  so  much  misinformation.  The 
real  question  now  before  us  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  this  ABM  deploy- 
ment at  this  time,  when  there  are  so 
many  demands  upon  avsdlable  resources. 
Concretely,  we  are  talking  about  a  sys- 
tem which  In  this  and  the  next  fiscal 
years  would  amount  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1.7  billion.  The  entire  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, if  deployed  in  all  its  phases,  would 
represent  an  investment  on  the  order  of 
$7  billion.  We  would,  of  course,  be  de- 
ceiving ourselves  if  we  took  these  esti- 
mates too  literally.  From  past  experience 
we  know  fuU  well  that  military  hard- 
ware turns  out  to  cost  much  more  than 
we  had  originally  anticipated.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  that  this  is  the  case, 
particularly  if  we  are  to  take  advantage 
of  new  technological  developments  as 
the  project  goes  forward.  But  it  none- 
theless Is  a  fact. 

Now,  I  think  our  CMUtltuents  are  en- 
titled to  know  where  their  representa- 
tives In  Congress  stand  on  this  most  im- 
portant issue.  After  long  and  careful 
study,  I  have  concluded  that  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem for  the  primary  purpose  of  protect- 


ing our  retaliatory  forces  merits  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  and  I  mean 
to  cast  my  votes  accordingly.  I  have  not 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  lightly,  and 
I  fully  respect  most  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ions of  others.  As  Mr.  McNamara  stated 
in  September  1967.  at  San  Francisco 
when  he  announced  the  original  decision 
to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system,  it  was 
a  marginal  decision.  Clearly,  it  is  still 
a  marginal  decision.  But  If  there  is  any 
chance  that  this  decision  could  make  the 
margin  of  difference  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  country  is  ever  subjected  to  nu- 
clear attack,  then  I  for  one  have  no  dif- 
ficulty In  deciding  where  I  stand.  If  the 
administration  is  wrong  and  we  deploy 
Safeguard,  all  that  is  lost  is  money.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  opponents  of  ABM 
are  wrong  and  we  do  not  deploy  Safe- 
guard then  the  United  States  faces  out- 
right destruction  or  nuclear  blackmail. 
And  it  is  because  I  can  conceive  of  cir- 
cumstances In  which  this  deployment 
could  represent  that  margin  of  difference, 
that  I  will  support  the  Safeguard  system 
when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  describe 
all  the  reasons  why  I  have  arrived  at  this 
judgment.  Let  me  only  say  that  the  most 
important  reasons  have  to  do  with  the 
growing  threat  represented  by  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  I  also  believe  that  a 
thin  ABM  defense  of  this  country  against 
Communist  China  will  be  important  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  able  to  conduct 
what  President  Nixon  has  referred  to  as 
a  "credible  diplomacy"  in  East  Asia  and 
the  Western  Pacific. 

But  it  is  the  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  give  me  principal  concern. 
This  is  where  the  real  threat  to  our 
security  Is  to  be  found.  Quite  apart  from 
political  developments  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
which  can  only  be  described  as  disquiet- 
ing— notably  a  quality  of  "unpredicta- 
bility" since  the  Czechoslovaklan  inva- 
sion of  August  1968 — it  is  possible  to 
view  military  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  equanimity.  The  present  and 
growing  strength  of  the  Soviet  navy  and 
merchant  fieet.  along  with  other  devel- 
opments, can  only  be  Interpreted  as 
portending  a  new  and  expanded  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
project  its  influence  around  the  world 
in  ways  which  are  almost  certainly  cal- 
culated to  endanger  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests. The  Soviet  Union  knows  from  all 
prior  history  that  this  Nation  is  not 
going  to  attack  them.  So  why  do  they 
keep  arming  themselves?  Why  do  they 
keep  building  bigger  and  deadlier  mis- 
sies, nuclear  subs,  supersonic  jets?  The 
ominous  reason  should  not  be  too  hard 
to  figure  out. 

It  is  the  threat  presented  by  Soviet 
strategic  forces  which  Is  of  most  immedi- 
ate relevance  for  the  ABM  decision  fac- 
ing this  country,  and  it  is  on  this  aspect 
of  Soviet  military  strength  that  I  want  to 
focus.  First,  let  me  briefly  summarize 
some  of  the  information  made  public  in 
recent  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  ABM 
debate.  At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets 
either  have  In  place  or  under  construc- 
tion more  ICBM's  than  we  do;  you  may 
recall  we  have  a  total  of  1,000  Minuteman 
and  54  Titan  missiles.  Secretary  of  De- 
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fenM  Laird  recently  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  "about  1.000"  ICBM's 
in  hardened  silos,  along  with  140  older 
ICB&Ts  on  exposed  launchers.  Even  more 
significantly,  he  Indicates  that  at  the 
rate  they  are  building  missiles  now,  the 
Russians,  by  the  mid-1970's.  could  have 
as  many  as  2,500  missiles  in  hardened 
silos.  How  many  more  ICBM's  they  will 
actually  deploy,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing. That  is  fact  No.  1. 

Fact  No.  2  is  that  something  over 
200  of  these  Soviet  ICBM's  are  the 
so-cidled  SS-9  missile,  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  a  very  large  payload — ^much 
larger  than  In  the  case  of  our  own 
ICBM's.  That  payload  can  either  be  in 
the  form  of  a  single  warhead,  estimated 
at  20  to  25  megatons,  or  a  number  of 
smaller  warheads,  estimated  to  be  three 
or  four  warheads  of  about  5  megatons 
each.  We  can  have  every  expectation  that 
these  multiple  warheads  will  in  time  be 
independently  targetable.  Here  again,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  where  this  S8-9 
prognuB  will  level  ofT.  But  they  clearly 
have -the  capability  of  building  a  force 
of  500  such  missiles  by  the  mid-1970's.  if 
they  elect  to  do  so,  and  if  each  one  could 
launch  three  warheads  accurately 
against  separate  targets,  they  would  have 
a  capability  with  the  SS-9  force  alone — 
not  counting  other  ICBM's  such  as  the 
SS-ll's  and  SS-16's — of  launching  up  to 
1.500  warheads  against  our  ICBM  force 
of  1.054  missiles.  It  is  this  possibility  that 
has  led  the  President  to  conclude  that 
this  Nation  must  make  a  start  now  to 
safeguard  our  ICBM's  against  such  a 
danger,  and  proceed  with  the  program 
as  may  be  necessary  to  cope  with  what- 
ever Soviet  ICBM  threat  may  evolve. 
There  are  limits  to  the  protection  that 
can  be  provided  by  further  hardening 
of  our  missiles.  We  could,  of  course,  build 
more  strategic  missiles  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  we  are  hopefiil  that  we  can 
arrest,  through  arms  control  talks,  an 
additional  substantial  deployment  of  of- 
fensive weapons.  This  leaves  us  only  with 
the  option  of  protecting  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  with  an  ABM  defense  to 
the  extent  judged  necessary  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  a  sufSclent  force  so  as  to  de- 
ter the  Soviet  Union  from  ever  gambling 
on  a  first  strike  against  this  country. 

But  in  addition  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing Soviet  ICBM  capability,  we  now 
know  that  they  are  going  ahead  with  a 
massive  program  to  build  Polaris-type 
submarines,  each  with  16  missile  tubes, 
just  as  in  our  own.  They  are  reported  to 
have  built  seven  of  these  vessels  this  past 
year,  and  to  be  capable  of  building  at 
the  rate  of  12  a  year.  Secretary  Laird  has 
noted  that  the  Russians  could,  by  the 
mid-1970's,  pass  the  United  States  in 
Polaris-type  submarines.  At  present, 
we  have  no  plans  to  go  beyond  the  cur- 
rent force  of  41  submarines,  for  a  total 
of  656  Polaris  missiles.  Programs  are 
i^oing  forward  to  convert  31  of  these  sub- 
marines to  the  Poseidon  missile,  which 
is  commonly  credited  with  a  design 
capability  of  10  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles,  or  MIRVs. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  how 
far  the  Soviets  may  proceed  with  their 
program,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  they 
y  were  to  build  to  their  full  capability,  it 
would  not  be  many  years  before  they 
would  exceed  our  present  strength  in  sub- 


marine-launched baUistlc  missiles.  More- 
over, there  is  no  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Polaris-type  missiles  could  not  have  mul- 
tiple independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles — or  MIRVs — Just  as  we  are 
planning  for  our  own  Polaris  boats  as 
they  are  converted  to  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile. These  current  developments  in  So- 
viet ballistic  missile  submarines  are  quite 
apart  trom  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
Soviet  attack  submarines  force,  which  it 
is  also  feared  might  come  to  present  a 
serious  threat  to  our  Polaris  force. 

One  could  go  on  to  describe  other  po- 
tential developments  in  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces,  such  as  the  possibility  of 
their  deploying  what  is  called  a  frac- 
tional orbiting  bombardment  system — 
or  FOBS — a  system  which  they  have  ap- 
parently been  testing  for  some  time,  and 
which  might  come  to  threaten  our 
bomber  forces. 

Of  particular  Importance  is  the  long- 
standing Soviet  interest  in  developing 
an  ABM  defense.  At  one  stage  they  de- 
ployed a  first-generation  system  around 
Leningrad,  and  then  abandoned  it.  More 
recently  they  have  been  deploying  a  sys- 
tem around  Moscow — the  so-called  Ga- 
losh system.  It  is  believed  that  this  sys- 
tem called  for  the  establishment  of  some 
100  missiles  sites  around  Moscow  which 
could  defend  not  only  the  city  Itself  but 
which  could  also  provide  a  substantial 
missile  defense  for  a  rather  large  area  in 
Ehiropean  U.S.S.R.  At  the  present  stage  of 
construction,  apparently  67  such  sites  are 
in  place,  but  it  is  believed  that  further 
construction  has  been  held  up.  The  rea- 
son for  this  slowdown  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  widely  suspected  that  the  reason  is 
to  introduce  a  more  sophisticated  radar, 
presumably  of  the  phased  array  type,  to 
overcome  the  weaknesses  of  the  mechan- 
ically slewed  radar  to  which  I  referred 
earlier.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  the  modified  Galosh  system  would 
obviously  acquire  a  capability  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  that  with  which  it 
is  now  credited. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  Tallinn  sys- 
tem which  is  widely  deployed  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  long  been  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of 
this  system.  The  majority  view  is  that  the 
Tallinn  system  is  designed  for  defense 
against  bomber  aircraft  and  air- 
launched  missiles.  Others  believe  that 
the  system  has  a  growth  potential  that 
could  give  it  an  ABM  capability.  If  the 
minority  view  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  could  represent  a  significant  shift 
in  the  overall  strategic  balance.  In  any 
event,  we  know  that  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  ABM,  is  proceeding  at  a 
pace  in  the  U.SJ3.R.  According  to  Sec- 
retary Laird,  the  Soviets  could  by  the 
mid-1970's  deploy  anywhere  from  200  to 
2,000  ABM  missiles. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  out  of  all 
these  developments  in  Soviet  strategic 
forces  we  can  conclude  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  U.S.SJI.  Is  very  likely  now, 
or  in  the  future,  to  conclude  that  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States  oould 
be  undertaken  at  acceptable  cost.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  debate  in  recent 
weeks  over  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  attempting  to  achieve  such  a 
first-strike  capability.  Personally,  I  find 
this  whole  questlcm  highly  irrelevant.  I 


know  of  no  way  to  divine  yrbAt  their  In- 
tentions may  be. 

But  even  if  one  asstuieB  that  the  So- 
viet strategic  forces  are  being  built  up 
as  a  second-strike  deterrent — which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  their  fundamental  purpose— 
the  fact  remains  that  this  essentially 
second-strike  force  oould  be  used  in  a 
first-strike  role  if  circumstances  should 
ever  seem  to  warrant.  Moreover,  the 
evolving  character  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
forces,  including  eq;>eclally  the  SS-9 
missiles  to  which  I  have  referred,  are 
admirably  suited  for  a  counterforce 
strike  against  oiu-  ICBM  force  if  such  an 
option  should  ever  be  adopted  by  the  So- 
viets, for  whatever  reason.  It  is  against 
this  possible  danger  that  I  feel  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  move  now  toward 
providing  additional  protection  for  our 
Minuteman  miasiles.  so  as  to  strengthen 
this  component  of  the  deterrent  against 
the  possibility  that  other  components 
may  become  increasingly  vulnerable  in 
ways  which  we  cannot  now  clearly  fore- 
see. I  do  not  find  this  a  happy  choice. 
But  I  cannot  in  good  conscimce  take  a 
stand  which  might  produce  a  "deter- 
rence gap"  somewhere  in  the  mld-1970's 
and  conceivably  bring  on  a  nuclear  war. 

In  simunary.  several  points  should  be 
emphasized:  the  pr(^>osed  Safeguard 
system  is  a  defensive  system,  not  an  of- 
fensive system.  Once  fired,  an  ICBM 
cannot  be  recalled.  It  either  has  to  de- 
stroy or  be  destroyed.  An  offensive  ICBM 
in  our  arsenal  cannot  be  used  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  an  incoming  enemy  of- 
fensive ICBM.  It  is  not  designed  as  an 
antimissile  missile.  It  is  an  attack  and 
retaliation  weapon  of  destruction.  With- 
out sm  ABM  defense  the  United  States 
faces  outright  destruction  with  reliance 
only  on  retaliatory  measures.  With  the 
development  of  an  effective  antimissile 
system  the  Russians  have  the  capacity 
for  an  all-out  first  strike  and  a  shield  at 
home  against  U.S.  missiles,  so  that  they 
could  probably  absorb  U.S.  retaliatory 
efforts  with  little  damage. 

One  final  comment  in  closing.  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  find  it  unnecessary 
to  move  on  to  later  phases  in  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system,  either  because 
the  Soviet  threat  does  not  materialize  to 
the  extent  that  now  seems  possible,  or 
because  we  are  able  through  arms  limi- 
tation talks  with  the  UJ3.SJI.  to  stabilize 
the  strategic  balance  at  lower  levels,  to 
include  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
proceed  with  such  talks  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

But  we  would  only  be  deceiving  our- 
selves, it  seems  to  me,  if  we  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  these  talks  have  a 
high  prospect  for  producing  a  successful 
outcome.  At  the  very  least,  they  are 
likely  to  be  long  drawn  out.  We  simply 
caimot  accept,  unilaterally,  a  mora- 
torium on  whatever  strengthening  of  our 
strategic  forces  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  deterrent  balance,  simply  in 
the  hope  that  the  strategic  arms  talks 
will  result  In  the  desired  outcome.  And  in 
my  opinion  there  is  a  better  chance  that 
such  talks  will  be  successful  if  we  do  not 
neglect  our  strategic  ramparts  while  the 
negotiations  go  forward. 

I  have  tried  in  these  remarks  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ABM  S3rstem  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Nixon  administration 
merits  public  support,  and  why  It  will 
receive  my  vote  in  C<Higress.  I  would  not 
expect  that  everywie  would  agree  with 
these  views,  for  there  is  clearly  a  large 
element  of  subjectivity  in  this  kind  of  a 
Judgment.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the 
economic  resources  be  used  in  getting  on 
with  other  important  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's business.  But  I  must  be  concerned 
first  of  all  that  the  Nation  stays  in 
business.  In  my  Judgment,  this  addi- 
tional element  of  insurance  is  well  worth 
the  cost,  if  there  is  any  danger  that  the 
alternative  oould  prove  fatal.  I,  for  one, 
will  not  take  that  chance. 


DAN  SMOOT— AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rahick)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  New  England  Rally  for  God,  Family, 
and  Country  meeting  at  Boston.  Mass.. 
honored  Dan  Smoot  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  Dan  Smoot 
Report,  "for  a  life  of  dedication  to 
America  and  her  liberty." 

I  think  that  our  colleagues  will  find 
the  remarks  of  this  highly  respected  con- 
stitutionalist of  great  interest,  so  I  in- 
clude a  short  biography  on  Dan  Smoot 
and  the  full  text  of  his  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Dan  Smoot 

Dan  Smoot,  author,  lecturer,  historian,  and 
patriot,  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  East  Prairie. 
Missouri.  Although  as  a  small  boy  he  had 
little  formal  education,  his  father  taught  him 
to  read  and  to  love  reading  even  before  he 
entered  the  one-room  country  schoolhouse 
near  their  place.  Because  his  parents  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  be  found  himself  as 
a  young  man  In  his  early  teens  traveling  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  working  at 
one  type  of  Job  after  another.  He  shlned 
shoes,  mined  coal,  chopped  cotton,  rode  fence, 
and  even  stirred  mash  for  a  Kentucky  moon- 
shiner, and  whUe  he  worked,  he  saw  and 
learned  to  love  America.  He  finally  settled  In 
Dallas  where  he  married  his  lovely  wife 
Mabeth.  The  Smoots  now  have  two  children. 

In  Dallas  he  started  his  academic  career 
earning  first  a  high  school  diploma  and  then 
a  Bachelors  and  later  a  Masters  Degree  at 
Southern  Methodist  University.  In  IMl  Dan 
Smoot  was  granted  a  Teaching  Fellowship  in 
English  at  Harvard  where  he  began  work  on 
a  doctorate  of  philosophy  In  American  Civili- 
zation. At  Harvard  he  first  became  aware  that 
not  everyone  shared  his  love  for  America  and 
American  principles.  "Some  of  my  friends  In 
the  graduate  school  and  associates  on  the 
faculty  at  Harvard  had  an  attitude  toward 
America  which  I  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore." he  writes.  But  his  career  at  Harvard  was 
cut  short  when  Pearl  Harbor  shocked  the  na- 
tion, and  putting  aside  everything  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  his  country,  he  took  a  leave  of 
absence  to  Join  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Dan  Smoot  began  his  nine  and  one-half 
years  with  the  FBI  as  an  agent  working  on  a 
variety  of  cases.  Then  for  three  and  one-half 
years  he  worked  solely  on  cases  involving 
communist  Investigations.  It  was  then  that 
he  became  acutely  aware  of  communism  and 
its  advance  in  the  United  States.  He  calls  the 
experience  a  shattering  one.  His  last  two 
years,  he  worked  at  FBI  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  administrative  assistant 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

In  1961  he  resigned  from  the  FBI  to  join 
the  Facts  Forum  of  Dallas.  He  was  to  chooee 
Important   national   Issues   and   to   pnaent 


both  sides  of  these  Issues  on  broadcasts  car- 
ried on  3S0  radio  stations  and  80  television 
channels.  But  Dan  Smoot  is  a  political  con- 
stitutionalist and  a  fundamental  Christian 
and  to  him  issues  could  only  be  looked  at 
and  presented  from  their  moral  and  con- 
stitutional side.  To  this  end.  he  resigned 
from  the  Facts  Forum  to  begin  his  own  pub- 
lication. "The  Dan  Smoot  Report." 

Resolving  to  rely  completely  on  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Dan  Smoot  and  his  wife 
used  their  entire  savings  to  send  out  the  first 
trial  issue  of  his  report.  The  overwhelming 
response  of  Americans  grateful  for  what  he 
was  doing  encouraged  them  to  continue  and 
today  not  only  does  he  present  his  report  as 
a  fine  publication,  he  broadcasts  a  condensed 
version  over  national  radio  and  television. 
In  addition  to  "The  Dan  Smoot  Report."  he 
has  written  three  excellent  books:  The  Hope 
of  the  World,  America's  Promise,  and  The 
Invisible  Government. 

Tonight  we  gather  to  honor  Mr.  Dan 
Smoot.  founder  and  publisher  of  "The  Dan 
Smoot  Rep(Mt"  and  courageous  patriot,  for 
a  life  of  dedication  to  America  and  her 
Uberty. 


Spesch    bt   Dan    Smoot   in    Boston.    Mass., 

July  7.   1969.  Bevorb  ths  New  England 

Raixt  fob  Ood,  Family  and  Country 

It  would  be  unrealistic  of  me  to  wish  I  were 
worthy  of  your  tribute;  but  I  do  wish  I  were 
adequate  to  the  task  of  thanking  you  prop- 
erly. 

I  am  very  grateful — to  Colonel  Bunker 
and  Mrs.  McKinney  and  all  the  others,  for 
their  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  talent, 
energy,  and  money  to  provide  us  this  ex- 
hilarating Fourth-of-July  occasion  every 
year. 

I  am  grateful  that  there  are  so  many  of 
us,  from  every  comer  of  the  land,  who  share 
an  unabashed  pride  in  rallying  to  honor 
Ood.  family,  and  country. 

I  am  grateful  that  our  lives  have  been 
enriched  by  dedication  in  a  Cause  to  which 
we  can  rally  with  honor. 

I  am  grateful  to  Pat  Manion  for  that 
eulogy  which  made  me  long  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  unique  fellow  he  was  talking  about. 

And.  of  course.  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you 
for  this  exciting  moment  in  my  life. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  living  in  an  age 
when  the  generation  gap  is  a  yawning  chasm, 
and  youth  has  no  respect  for  age. 

I  have  not  found  it  so  in  my  personal  ex- 
perience. In  fact,  I  have  been  around  so  long 
I  have  become  venerable. 

On  my  last  speaking  trip.  I  had  an  ex- 
perience that  is  commonplace  with  me  now- 
adays. I  met  a  young  lady— in  her  middle- 
thirties — who  looked  at  me  searchingly  and 
spoke  to  me — in  respectful  tone.  I  thought. 
She  told  me  that  when  she  was  a  kid  in 
school,  her  parents  used  to  make  her  watch 
my  television  program. 

Toung  parents  reared  In  non -permissive 
homes  often  become  even  sterner  disciplina- 
rians than  their  own  parents  were.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  Is  because  they  learned 
the  value  of  discipline,  or  whether,  subcon- 
sciously, they  are  retaliating  against  their 
children  for  what  their  parents  did  to  them. 
At  &n-j  rate,  this  one  now  makes  her  young- 
ster read  my  Report. 

Many  prerequisites  go  with  age.  One  Is  the 
fun  of  giving  advice,  whether  solicited  or  not. 

The  young  woman  I  mentioned  (like  many 
other  parents),  wanted  my  advice  on  a  col- 
lege for  her  son.  where  he  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  llberal-sodallst  distortions  of  his- 
tory and  debasement  of  learning. 

I  suggested  she  equip  him  with  a  suit  of 
armor  and  let  him  go  where  he  please.  If  we 
parents  wait  for  the  coUeges  to  form  the 
character  of  our  children,  it  may  be  too  late 
to  expect  anything  worthwhile.  I  believe  a 
youngster  whose  home  life  gave  him  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  lo>ve  of  Ood  and  country, 
who  has  enough  native  IntelUgenoe  to  un- 
derstand liberty,  and  who  was  endowed  with 


enough  courage  to  value  it,  will  be  Impreg- 
nable to  the  aslnlnltles  and  stupidities  of 
liberal  profesaors. 

If  he  has  an  appetite  for  Oalbraithlan 
swill  dished  up  as  hlgber-leamlng,  I  dont 
think  his  parents  will  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  clvlllaatlon — or  do  him  much  good 
either — by  pauperizing  themselves  to  keep 
him  In  college.  I'd  suggest  they  take  him  off 
the  dole.  Let  him  get  a  Job  and  pay  for  his 
own  brainwashing. 

Young  people  dedicated  to  our  noble  cause 
of  restoring  the  American  consUtutionsI  Re- 
public often  ask  me  what  they  ought  to  do 
about  liberal  professors  and  the  socialist 
propaganda  assigned  as  required  reading.  I 
suggest  they  listen  to  the  professors  and  read 
the  required  books — if  they  want  to  get  pass- 
ing grades.  The  broad-minded  objectivity 
that  liberal  intellectuals  boast  Is  not  some- 
thing they  practice.  It's  something  they  talk 
about  when  condemning  us  constitutional - 
Ists  for  being  narrow  and  prejudiced. 

Some  of  our  fine  youngsters,  of  course, 
feel  obligated  to  try  to  convert  their  liberal 
professors.  I  don't  recommend  that.  If  he's 
old  enough  to  be  a  professor  and  Is  still  a 
liberal,  he's  probably  hopeless  and  possibly 
retarded. 

My  own  son  Larry  has  had  some  experi- 
ence with  liberal  teachers.  Because  Larry 
has  grown  up  in  an  environment  of  books 
and  writing,  most  people  assume  he  is  a 
scholar. 

That  Is  not  entirely  accurate.  Larry  has 
an  allergic  condition  which  textbooks  seem 
to  aggravate. 

Nonetheless,  he  was  selected  in  his  school 
last  year  to  take  an  advanced  course  In 
World  History.  His  mother  did  not  think  he 
was  ready,  at  age  15.  for  an  advanced  course 
in  anything;  I  didn't  either;  but  I  reckoned 
he  was  about  as  ready  as  he  would  ever  be. 
So.  he  took  it. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  semester. 
Mrs.  Smoot  suggested  I  look  at  Larry's  re- 
port card.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  education.  I  don't  think 
it  should  be  forced  on  anyone.  It's  a  privi- 
lege that  should  be  available  to  all  those 
who  value  it  enough  to  asume  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  privilege. 

But  I've  been  married  to  Mrs.  Smoot  36 
years,  and  I  have  learned  that  when  she 
suggests  something  to  me — well.  I  looked 
at  Larry's  report  card.  He  was  doing  all  right 
in  other  subjects,  but  was  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  failure  in  World  History. 

Mrs.  Smoot  suggested  I  have  a  talk  with 
blm.  I  didn't  want  to  do  that  either;  but  I 
did.  I  cornered  him  in  the  backyard  where  I 
found  him  building  a  complicated  cage  to 
trap  a  racoon  painlessly  and  simultaneously 
trigger  my  best  tape  recorder  so  he  could 
learn  the  vocal-emotional  reaction  of  a 
trapped  coon. 

I  asked  him  how  he  built  the  contraption. 
He  said  he  Just  used  hU  head.  That  gave  me 
a  pretty  good  oi>enlng.  I  asked  him  why  he 
wasn't  using  his  head  in  World  History.  He 
replied:  "My  teacher  is  a  nut." 

I  was  prepared  to  believe  that,  because  he 
had  been  relaying  some  of  his  teacher's  ideas 
to  me — about  how  we  needn't  worry  over  the 
national  debt,  because  we  Just  owe  it  to  our- 
selves: and  about  our  war  in  Vietnam  being 
Imperialistic  aggression  against  women  and 
children  and  agrarian  reformers. 

But  I  thought  I  ought  to  be  broad-minded 
and  ask  for  more  evidence.  Larry  produced  it. 
He  told  me  about  the  teacher's  recent  lecture 
on  the  theory  of  evolution — the  biblical  ac- 
count of  creation  Is  a  fable,  because  man  ob- 
viously descended  from  the  primates,  and  so 
on.  I'd  never  really  discussed  that  subject 
with  Larry;  so,  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  about 
it.  He  said: 

"Well,  It  doeent  make  much  sense  to  me, 
because  If  we  aU  came  from  monkeys.  I  can't 
iinderstand  why  the  monkeys  are  still 
around." 

And  then  be  added : 
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"I'd  thUok  all  the  monkeys  would  be  evo- 
luted  Into  World  History  teachers." 

I  did  not  feel  that  my  discussion  with 
Larry  about  his  World  History  grade  was  tak- 
ing exactly  the  course  his  mother  had  In 
mind. 

I  told  him  It  did  not  matter  how  Idiotic 
his  teacher  was:  he  had  a  textbook,  and  it  was 
his  responsibllUy  to  study  it.  I^ury  said: 
"The  book's  nutty,  too." 
I  sometimes  think  the  late  W.  C.  Fields 
was  partially  right:  Any  man  who  hates  kids 
and  dogs  can't  be  all  bad. 

Seeing  that  it  was  Impossible  to  have  a  pro- 
ductive discoiirse  with  the  boy.  I  did  what 
all  sensible  parents  eventually  learn  to  do.  I 
stopped  the  discussion  and  gave  him  a 
lecture. 

I  thought  I  did  a  good  Job,  too.  One  line 
I  hit  upon — though  It  did  not  seem  to  daz- 
zle Larry — pleased  me  enormously.  I  plan 
to  use  It  when  giving  advice  to  other  kids: 
"Integrity  in  clinging  to  your  high  prin- 
ciples as  a  patriot  and  a  consUtutlonallst 
Is  no  Justification  for  sloppy  work  and  fall- 
ing grades." 

The  prlvUege  of  saying  something  like  that 
without  having  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  back-talk 
Is  one  of  those  perquisites  of  age  I  men- 
-    tloa«4. 

^  "Sbough  I  have  been  arovind  long  enough 
to  see  the  elephant  and  hear  the  owl,  I 
missed  one  experience  that  would  have  been 
worth  circling  the  globe  to  enjoy;  I  never 
got  to  see  what  my  Aunt  Blanche  would  do 
if  some  pubescent  seml-uterate  tried  to  push 
her  out  of  a  pulpit  and  deUver  obscene  ex- 
tortion demands  to  her  congregation. 

Aunt  Blanche  was  a  spinster,  a  biblical 
scholar,  and  a  traveling  evangelist. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  being 
around  her  after  I  was  about  9  years  old- 
but  she  is  stUl  vivid  in  my  memory  When 
I  was  a  very  small  child.  I  spent  one  entire 
summer  traveling  with  her  while  she 
preached.  Occasionally,  we  stayed  for  a  week 
at  a  city  church;  but  mostly,  we  made  one- 
night  stands  at  tent  meetings,  country 
churches,  and  village  meeting  places. 

All  that  summer,  we  went  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,  from  as  far  north  as  St 
LouU  to  as  far  South  as  Memphis.  Once  we 
ventured  eastward,  toward  the  land  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  We  got  as  far  as  Cincinnati. 
I  still  remember  quivering  on  the  back  row 
of  a  country  church,  listening  to  the  power- 
ful voice  of  Aunt  Blanche,  delivering  dev- 
astating assaiut  on  sin  and  sinners 

She  was  not  merely  persuasive:  she  was 
terrlf^ng.  The  fires  of  hell  never  burned 
more  brightly  than  when  she  deecrlbed  them 
The  moaning  of  lost  souls  echoed  in  her 
wake. 

Her  image  of  God's  heaven  was  simple 
and  beautiful:  It  was  the  only  Utopia-  and 
no  eoay  roads  led  to  it. 

Aunt  Blanche  did  not  compromise  or  have 
dialogues  with  the  devil.  She  smote  him 
front  and  rear,  took  him  on  both  flanks  and 
drove  him  from  the  field. 
oK^^iy"  °°*  objective:  she  was  prejudiced. 
She  did  not  have  tolerance:  she  had  convic 

iiOTt, 

-J?^,H*15  »a«nlflcently  healing  experience  it 
would  be  to  hear  Aunt  Blanche  thundering 
from  some  major  pulpit  today 

When  Aunt  Blanche  died,  she  did  not  have 
much  of  an  estate:  but  she  had  a  wUl,  and 
I  was  in  it.  She  left  me  her  Bible.  I  remem- 
bered her  weU  enough  to  realize  why:  she 
figured  I  needed  It.  ' 

X  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  thumb- 
ing through  Aunt  Blanche's  Bible,  examin- 
ing the  passages  she  had  heavily  underscored 
and  reading  her  marginal  comments 

Recently,  I  found  a  passage  which  gave 
me  a  clue  to  what  Aunt  Blanche's  attitude 
would  have  been  toward  the  young  neo- 
Neanderthals  now  blackmailing  the  churches, 
the  government,  the  ooUeges.  and  telling  us 
that  America  Is  a  worn  out  failure  that  must 
bow  down  to  their  demands. 


The  passage  is  In  Job.  Bllhu,  a  young  man, 
U  berating  Job,  who  is  very  old.  Ellhu  says: 

"I  am  young  in  years,  and  you  are  aged: 
therefore  I  was  timid  and  afraid  to  declare 
my  opinion  to  you. 

"I  said,  'Let  days  speak,  and  many  years 
teach  wisdom.' 

"But  it  u  the  spirit  In  a  man.  .  .  .  that 
makes  him  understand. 

"Therefore  I  say,  'Listen  to  me;  let  me  also 
declare  my  opinion.' " 

Aunt  Blanche  had  circled  that  passage; 
and  in  the  margin,  she  had  written:  "Smart 
Aleck." 

Aunt  Blanche  lived  in  a  world  rather  well 
attuned  to  her.  That  was  fortunate,  because 
otherwise,  there  would  have  been  Jarring  dis- 
harmony. 

I.  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  some 
opacity  for  being  right  at  the  wrong  time 
For  example.  Jogging  has  been  a  universal 
fad  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  was  run- 
ning five  miles  a  day  on  the  streets  of  Dal- 
las nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  was  not  ac- 
claimed a  pioneer:  I  was  considered  a  luna- 
Uc.  I  was  not  put  on  the  President's  physi- 
cal-fitness commission,  but  I  came  peril- 
ously close  to  being  put  In  the  Dallas  city 
Jail. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  day  In  1932.  Bonnie 
Parker  and  Clyde  Barrow  (DaUas'  two  most 
heralded  celebrities)  were  at  large  and  at 
the  peak  of  their  career.  The  night  before 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dallas,  they  had  mur- 
dered a  couple  of  men  Just  for  the  fun  of 
It,  and  were  believed  to  be  stlU  In  the  area 
I  was  taking  my  dally  run. 

Suddenly,  a  prowl  car  screeched  to  a  stop 
m  front  of  me.  Two  poUce  officers  leaped 
out  with  guns  drawn.  Before  I  could  ask 
what  It  was  all  about,  they  had  me  In 
the  car  with  my  hands  cuffed  behind  me 
and  we  were  headed  for  police  headquarters 
with  sirens  screemlng.  They  later  told  me 
apologetically,  that  I  was  a  dead-rlnger  for 
Clyde  Barrow. 

"The  sins  of  the  father  are  sometimes 
visited  upon  the  son.  In  strange  ways  We 
have  two  sons,  you  know.  The  older  boy 
looks  like  BllUe  Sol  Sstes. 

The  world  of  Aunt  Blanche  has  gone 
with  the  wind.  In  that  yesteryear  of  his- 
tory, the  United  States  was  a  naUon  on 
the  North  American  continent,  contiguous 
to  only  two  other  naUons— Mexico  and  Can- 
ada. Now.  thanks  to  foreign  aid,  every  oth- 
er nation  on  earth  touches  the  United  States 
This  must  be  what  liberals  mean  when  they 
say  the  world  U  shrinking  so  fast  that  we 
can  no  longer  survive  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion. We  can  carry  the  world  on  our  backs 
but  we  cannot  stand  alone. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  com- 
plicated rationale  and  semantics  of  totali- 
tarian liberalism,  and  of  the  new  values 
and  attitudes  they  were  producing,  whto  I 
came  up  here  to  study  and  teach  at  Har- 
vard. I  bring  this  In  to  remind  you  of  mv 
badge  of  respectability. 

As  a  boy,  I  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
making  a  living  in  an  occupaUon  which  to- 
day, would  have  me  classified  both  as  a  Child 
Laborer  and  a  Migrant  Farm  Worker  I  did 
not  find  out  until  years  later  when  I  went 
to  Harvard  that  rich  people  like  the  Roose- 
velts  and  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Kennedys 
and  learned  Intellectuals  like  Justice  Wll- 

rnT»°,„°°»?''^'  *^^  ^°"^  J«»*«'-  'e"  sorry 
for  folks  like  me.  They  considered  us  a 
shameful  bUght  on  the  American  scene  and 
wanted  to  Improve  us. 

Yet  I  did  notice,  then  and  later,  that 
wealthy  liberals  who  want  to  upUft  us  down- 
trodden never  want  to  do  it  with  their  own 
money. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  probably  needed 
some  Improving  and  uplifting  when  I  went 
to  Harvard.  There  were  advantages  I  had 
been  denied.  Having  been  a  Child  Laborer 
and  a  Migrant  Farm  Worker.  I  had  never 
enjoyed  enough  leisure  to  become  a  Juvenile 
delinquent.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
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Join  a  communist  youth  group.  I  never  even 
had  the  privilege  of  associating  with  com. 
mimists  and  fellow-travellers:  there  weren't 
any  among  the  black  and  brown  and  medium 
white  farm  hands  and  the  truckdrlverg  i 
worked  with.  ' 

I  was  so  disadvantaged  I  didn't  even  know 
four  letter  words  were  literature. 

I  had  so  much  to  learn  and  so  far  to  go 
that  my  Harvard  Indoctrination  In  the  com- 
plexities of  liberalism  was  not  altogether 
easy  and  painless. 

At  a  faculty  tea  one  afternoon.  I  fell  to 
talking  with  a  great  scholar  who  was  wrlUne 
a  dissertation  for  his  doctorate  on  what  h« 
called  "A  Societal  Study  of  Latin  Americani 
In  the  United  SUtes." 

So.  I  tried  to  tell  him  about  an  old  Mex- 
lean  friend  of  mine  In  Dallas.  I  was  not  try. 
Ing  to  show  off.  really.  I  knew  I  was  not  com. 
petent  in  this  scholar's  special  field  of  study 
In  fact,  I  could  hardly  pronounce  the  navu 
of  his  special  field.  But  from  listening  to 
him,  I  did  feel  that,  by  living  and  worklmr 
among  Mexicans,  I  had  acquired  certain  in^ 
formation  which  his  research  had  overlooked 
He  did  not  appreciate  my  contribution  to 
hU  learning.  He  looked  at  me  as  If  I  were 
something  laundered  in  Brand  X. 

Oh,  he  might  have  welcomed  my  help  if 
I  had  gone  about  It  correctly.  He  was  as  all 
modem  liberals  say  of  themselves, '  open- 
minded — which  means  he  would  gladly  ac- 
cept any  new  Idea  or  information  which  re- 
inforced a  prejudice  he  already  had. 

My  effort  to  add  a  point  to  "A  Societal 
Study  of  Latin  Americans  in  the  United 
States  ■  was  wrong,  because  I  used  what  the 
Harvard  Scholar  called  hate-lncltlng  Ian- 
guage:  that  Is,  I  called  Mexicans  Mexicans— 
which  is  what  Mexicans  called  themselves  in 
Dallas.  I  learned  from  him  that  that  is  % 
term  of  contempt,  and  that  I  ought  to  say 
'Latin  Americans." 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  such  subtle 
distinctions  In  mind,  because  I  had  grown 
up  in  a  free  and  friendly  America  where 
healthy  people  had  little  sensitive  self- 
consciousness  about  race  and  creed— where 
the  class-conscious  hatreds  of  the  old  world 
had  not  yet  taken  roots. 
Now  times  are  altered. 
Old  Stephen  Foster  melodies  must  be  re- 
written, because  their  affectionate  commen- 
taries on  darkles  are  considered  hateful. 

Those  that  cannot  be  revised  to  suit  the 
homogenized  taste  of  modem  liberalUm  must 
be  banned.  Old  Black  Joe  has  to  go.  because 
no  one  has  found  a  way  to  preserve  the  mel- 
ody and  the  rhythm  after  Old  Black  Joe  has 
been  translated  into  Ancient  Afro-American 
Joseph. 

But  why  did  they  banish  Little  Black 
Sambo?  I  Uked  that  intelligent,  brave  little 
African:  and  I  hated  to  see  him  leave  The 
contradloUons  of  totalitarian  liberals  dumb- 
found me  While  angrily  demanding  some- 
thing they  call  Black  Culture  studies  they 
suppress  a  delightful  children's  classic  about 
a  little  Negro  boy.  It  doesn't  make  sense  We 
are  supposed  to  be  the  book  burners' 

As  you  know.  I  left  Harvard  to  go  into  the 

There  is  much  interest  In  the  PBI  and 
wonder  about  the  glamour  of  service  in  It. 
Sl^ce  this  is  a  relaxed  gathering  of  friends,  I 
Will  tell  you  about  an  Important  case  I 
worked  on.  In  fact,  it  was  my  first  case. 

Prom  training  school  on  the  Marine  Corpe 
base  at  Quantlco  and  in  Washington  I  went 
directly  to  my  first  office  of  assignment- 
Portland.  Oregon.  When  I  arrived.  I  louna 
that  a  case  had  already  been  assigned  me. 
They  wanted  me  to  find  a  man  the  PBI  had 
been  hunting,  in  vain,  for  five  years.  He  was 
mean.  He  was  wanted  not  only  by  the  FBI 
but  by  police  d^artments  all  over  the  United 
States,  for  everything  from  bigamy  to  bank 
robbery.  ' 

I  was  pleased  that  my  first  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  had  assigned  me  such  a  case  I 
supposed  he  had  read  my  personnel  file  and 
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perceived  my  true  worth  as  a  sleuth.  Later,  I 
learned  that  that  is  Just  the  kind  of  dog- 
eared cise  to  give  a  new  agent.  There  is  so 
little  he  can  do  with  it  that  he  will  have 
minimum  possibilities  of  doing  something 
wrong. 

But  I  had  luck.  Before  I  had  finished  re- 
vlev/lng  the  old  file,  the  Portland  FBI  toffice 
got  .in  anonymous  telephone  call  from  some- 
one who  had  seen  the  fugitive's  picture  on  an 
PBI  wanted  notice  and  who  knew  the  man. 
He  had  worked  with  him  Just  a  few  months 
before,  at  a  logging  camp  way  back  in  the 
heart  of  the  Willamette  National  Forest. 

I  set  out  to  find  him.  My  hardest  Job  was 
finding  the  logging  camp. 

But  I  did;  and  as  I  drove  in,  I  rehearsed 
some  of  the  lessons  I  had  learned  in  training 
school — especially  the  proper  use  of  creden- 
tials so  that  the  person  Interviewed  would 
have  no  doubt  about  who  I  was. 

I  was  careful,  and  rather  elaborate  about 
It.  When  I  found  the  foreman  of  the  logging 
camp.  I  handed  him  my  FBI  credentials  and 
let  him  examine  them  while  I  was  talking. 

The  PBI  credentials  fold,  like  a  wallet.  FBI 
U  displayed  in  large  blue  letters.  There  Is 
text  telling  brlefiy  what  an  PBI  agent's 
duties  are.  There  are  signatures  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  and 
of  the  agent  himself.  And  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  agent. 

While  I  was  explaining  my  mission  to  the 
foreman,  he  was  staring  at  my  credentials.  I 
thought  he  was  reading  all  that  stuff  about 
my  duties.  But  when  I  paused  and  gave  him 
a  chance  to  say  something,  he  pointed  at  my 
picture  on  the  credentials  and  said:  "yes, 
that's  the  vamUt  right  there.  I  could  tell 
from  lookin'  at  him  he  was  no  good." 

ReminlEclng  Instead  of  making  a  speech  Is 
another  one  of  the  perquisites  of  age.  I 
promise,  however,  to  skip  a  few  episodes — 
though  none  of  the  really  Important  ones. 

After  nearly  ten  years.  I  resigned  from  the 
PBI  and  went  Into  my  present  line  of  work. 
In  1955.  Mrs.  Smoot  and  I  started  the  Report; 
and  In  that  same  year,  we  bought  a  home: 
something  I  had  been  dreaming  about  for 
years — a  house  and  a  little  piece  of  earth 
that  belong  to  us. 

We  found  a  sprawling,  aging,  two-story 
colonial,  sitting  back  from  a  wide  lawn,  pro- 
tected from  the  Texas  sun  by  giant  elms  and 
oaks,  pecan  and  crabapple  trees,  a  silver 
maple  and  a  magnolia — and  one  little  sweet- 
gum  that  turns  brlUlant  yellow  In  the 
autumn. 

Certain  freeloadlng  tenants  went  with  the 
place,  all  with  inalienable  squatters'  rights: 
a  colony  of  squirrels,  a  family  of  raccoons,  a 
few  vain  cardinals,  a  brace  of  mourning 
doves,  some  raucous  blue  Jays,  a  bevy  of 
mockingbirds,  and  one  possum. 

I  wanted  the  whole  package:  wildlife  and 
all— especially  after  we  examined  the  old 
blueprints  and  foimd  that  the  foundation  of 
the  house  rested  on  solid  rock.  It  would  en- 
dure, for  us  and  our  posterity. 

We  have  modernized  it  a  little  through  the 
years:  but  we  haven't  altered  the  basic  plan. 
or  tinkered  with  the  foundation.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  dream  house.  I  know  its 
weaknesses  and  its  strength. 

But  I  do  sometimes  wonder  whether  I  own 
the  place  or  it  owns  me. 

I  guess  I  thought.  If  I  thought  at  all.  that 
it  was  sturdy  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  paint  would  always  be  gleaming  white. 
the  grass  forever  neat  and  green,  and  the 
trees  would  fiourlsh  unattended  as  they  ap- 
parently had  done,  many  of  them  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

I  h-jve  learned  a  lot  about  the  responsi- 
bility that  comes  with  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream — and  about  some  other  things  too. 

I  now  know,  for  example,  why  you  never 
ses  an  old  tree  surgeon:  before  the  age  of  40. 
thev  all  retire  rich. 

I  have  discovered  that  every  October — 
precisely  In  the  month  when  I  get  one  year 


older — everyone  of  those  trees  sheds  10  mil- 
lion leaves. 

I  found  out  about  a  mysterious.  Invisible, 
voracious  bug  which,  overnight,  can  kill  a 
wide  swath  of  grass  across  the  lawn,  and 
leave  your  front  yard  looking  like  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea. 

I  have  learned  that  upstairs  plumbing  al- 
ways erupts  In  the  middle  of  the  winter 
night,  or  when  you  have  guests  for  dinner. 
All  expensive  household  appliances  collapse 
the  day  after  the  warranty  expires. 

If  we  leave  town  for  the  weekend,  squirrels 
burrow  into  the  attic.  Ivy  clogs  the  rain 
spouts,  aphlds,  attack  the  roses,  and  the 
possum  scatters   garbage  in  the  alley. 

But  I  have  to  leave  town  every  once  In 
a  while,  to  get  some  rest.  Yet — when  I  re- 
ttirn — when  I  round  the  corner  and  see  my 
home — the  great  trees  towering  over  the  old 
bouse,  still  standing  tall  and  straight  and 
proud — I  get  a  lump  in  my  throat. 

As  I  see  It,  this  land— this  place  of  Infinite 
vartety  (from  the  Bering  Strait  to  the  Flor- 
ida Keys;  from  the  potato  farms  of  Maine 
to  the  silent,  sun-baked  beauty  of  El  Cen- 
tre— this  beloved  America  is  not  unlike  my 
home.  This  Republic  was  the  culmination  of 
a  dream — not  of  one  man,  but  of  many. 

Its  foundation  rested  on  the  solid  rock 
of  the  Constitution;  and  the  superstructure 
seemed  sturdy  enough  to  take  care  of  Itself. 
So,  It  was  neglected  and  taken  for  granted. 

Today  it  Is  plagued  with  human  para- 
sites; It  is  flooded  with  lawlessnees. 

A  foreign  fungus  blights  it  with  unholy 
Ideology. 

Its  streets— the  balls  of  Its  Institutions— 
are  ravished  with  the  flames  of  destruction. 

Ite  proud  banner  Is  despoiled  by  scav- 
engers. 

Corruption  eats  at  Its  moral  fiber. 

But  it  is  still  our  land. 

We  must  protect  It,  defend  It,  rescue  It. 
If  necessary,  we  must  rebuild  It. 

It  is  our  country!  We  have  none  other!  We 
wont  none  other!  Anything  else  for  us  is 
unthinkable. 

Not  one  of  us  will  rest  unUl  this  Republic 
sUnds  straight  and  tall  and  proud  on  Its 
firm  foundation  once  again. 

That  Is  the  price  of  freedom! 

Cod  bless  you! 


FEAST  DAY  OF  STS.  CYRIL  AND 
METHODIUS— llOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  5, 
the  1100th  anniversary  of  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  was  observed  by  Slovaks 
throughout  the  world.  In  recognition  of 
that  event  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  V. 
Stephen  Krajcovic,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
Slovakia,  a  concurrent  resolution  that  I 
introduced  in  the  second  session  of  the 
82d  Congress,  and  an  article  entitled  "The 
Martyrdom  of  Slovak  Catholicism,"  by 
Thomas  J.  Veteska,  which  appeared  in 
Triumph  magazine  in  the  July  1969  is- 
sue. The  material  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  June  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Danizl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Concbessman  :  To  you  belongs  the 
great  merit  for  having  introduced  in  the  82nd 
Congress.  2nd  Session,  the  enclosed  H.  Con. 
Res.  238.  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  July  3. 
1952,  to  demand  tar  the  Slovaks  already  then, 
what  the  Slovaks  reached  on^  this  year,  i.e. 


16  years  later,  when  in  the  spirit  of  the 
liberalization  of  Alexander  Dubcek  the  Slovak 
right  for  self-determination  and  Slovak  right 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent  culml- ' 
nated  in  the  federalization  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  early  thu  year  1989. 

Since  the  world  ought  to  be  reminded  of 
your  prophetic  vision  of  the  year  1952,  I  am 
enclosing  a  most  excellent  article  concerning 
the  Martyrdom  of  Slovak  Catholicism,  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue.  1969.  of  the  Triumph 
Magazine,  which  most  perfectly  sums  up  the 
history  of  the  Slovaks,  not  only  to  the 
Catholics.  Bach  member  of  Congress  should 
read  it  and  each  member  should  be  reminded 
of  how  right  you  have  been  all  along,  when  in 
the  most  crucial  days  of  that  Slovak  Martyr- 
dom you  have  valUantly  stood  by  the  Slovaks. 

As  the  date  for  the  insert  I  would  propose 
July  5,  because  that  is  the  day  when  the 
Slovaks  throughout  the  world — from  the 
Tatra  Mountains  in  Slovakia  across  Europe, 
in  Rome  and  Mimlch,  and  in  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh,  even  in  Sidney,  Aus- 
tralia— will  celebrate  the  feast  day  of  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  caused  the  •  •  • 
•  •  in  869.  the  Holy  Father  recognized  the 
OLD  SLOVAK  language  as  the  fourth  liturgi- 
cal language  of  the  Church,  after  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Hence,  this  is  a  1.100  years 
anniversary  of  that  great  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Slovaks. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  V.  Stephen  Krajcovic. 

H.  Con.  Rss.  238 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  Flood  on  July  3.   1952, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs) 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  reaffirms  the  historic  friendship  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Slovak  peoples,  with 
whom  we  share  Innumerable  ties  of  kinship 
as  well  as  mutual  aspirations  for  democracy, 
liberty,  and  Justice  deeply  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Umted  States  was  founded  and  largely  built 
by  oppressed  peoples  from  all  countries. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  American  people 
that  the  Slovak  peoples  have  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  the  right  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  consent  based  on  the  free 
expression  of  popular  will  in  free  elections, 
and  that  no  nation  may  deprive  them  of 
their  territory  by  force  or  threat  of  force  or 
keep  their  territory  by  force. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  expresses  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Slovak  peoples  have  the  right  to  the  basic 
freedoms  for  which  they  have  long  struggled 
and  for  which,  together  with  other  free  peo- 
ples in  World  War  11,  they  shed  their  blood. 

Sec.  3.  To  give  meaning  to  our  hUtoric 
friendship  for  the  Slovak  peoples,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  expresses 
the  strong  hope  of  the  American  people  for 
the  early  liberation  of  the  Slovak  peoples 
from  their  Communist  enslavement.  To 
assist  in  bringing  at>out  this  liberation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  President  Is 
requested — 

(1)  to  demand  that  free  election  be  held 
for  the  Slovak  peoples,  under  police  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations,  in  order  that 
they  may.  without  pressure,  organize  their 
own  government  founded  on  such  principles 
as  may  seem  to  them  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness  and  secure  for 
themselves  the  blessings  of  liberty;  and 

(2)  to  explore  the  methods  whereby  the 
American  people,  through  their  Government 
and  by  private  means  with  Government  as- 
sistance, and  otherwise,  may  offer  aid  and 
moral  support  to  active  fighters  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  Slovak 
peoples  and  other  Communist-dominated 
countries. 
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(Ptom  Trlumirti  magulne,  July  1969) 
Trx    MAsmooM    or    Slovak    Cathoucum 


July  7,  1969 


(By  TOouM  J.  Veteaka) 
For  almost  a  ymr  now.  world  public 
opinion  baa  been  mourning  Um  cruahlng  of 
"Cseeh  llberallaatlon"  by  Soviet  tank*.  And 
yet  there  Is  another  dlmenalon  to  the  tragedy, 
one  that  haa  been  unfolding  for  centurlea 
within  what  la  now  called  Caechoslovakta. 
While  the  Czechs  are  now  in  the  position  of 
victim,  they  have  for  decades  themselves 
played  the  oppressor  and  persecutor  of  their 
fellow  Slavs,  the  Slovaks.  Russian  tanks 
crushed  not  only  the  libertine  w^i-^m^  of  the 
Czechs,  last  August,  but,  more  tragically, 
the  genuine  resurgence  of  freedom  in  Cath- 
olic Slovakia,  which  had  Just  begun  to  assert 
again  its  national  aspirations  and  to  cast  off 
the  twin  fetters  of  atheistic  Communism 
and  Caech  domination. 

Slovakia,  one  of  the  old  Christian  nations 
of  Central  Europe,  has  often  been  ignored 
In  the  West.  In  literature  and  the  pre«,  the 
name  "Slovak"  Is  often  used  Interchange- 
ably with  "Czech."  Professor  Kurt  Olszer,  a 
noted  expert  on  Central  Burope  and  author 
of  the  book  Szecho- Slovakia.  A  Critical  Hit- 
torjf,  who  for  long  years  studied  the  internal 

-  problems  of  this  state,  described  the  confus- 

—  8ten«well : 

More  wrong  Information  has  been  spread 
concerning  Czecho-SlovakU  than  almost  any 
other   country.   Misstatements  of  fact   have 
not  been  limited  to  newspapers  and  speeches, 
but  have  crept  into  history  books  and  ency- 
clopedias. There  U  an  entire  "Czechoslovak 
legend."  originated   by  Masaryk  and  Benes 
during  World  War  I  and  then  elaborated  and 
propagated  over  thlrty-flve  vears  by  the  gov- 
ernment they  founded,  which  appropriated 
millions  of  dollars  for  public  relations.  With 
secret  funds  the  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign  Of- 
fice  bought   reporters   and   professors,   and 
sometimes  entire  newspapers.  During  World 
War  n.  key  positions  in  (the  US.]  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation   were    held    by    adherents    of    the 
"legend."  which  became  the  basis  for  United 
States  policy  in  Central  Europe.  .  .  The  fully 
developed   "Czechoslovak   Legend"   has   nu- 
merous   facets.    It    Includes,    among    other 
things,  the  following  propositions,  none  of 
which  is  true:  That  there  is  a  "Czecho-Slovak 
nation";  that  the  Slovak  language  is  a  dialect 
of  Czech:  that  a  Czecho-Slovak  state  existed 
In  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

Slovaks,  who  Inhabit  the  eastern  part  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.  are  an  independent  nation 
in  terms  of  language,  culture,  history,  reli- 
gion, political  convictions,  folklore  and  men- 
tality. Out  of  a  total  membership  of  1.700.000 
In  the  ruling  Communist  Party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, there  are  only  125,000  Slovaks:  the 
Czechs  have  a  membership  of  1.400.000  and 
the  balance  is  accounted  for  bv  the  naUonal 
minorities.  largely  Ukrainians  "and  Magyars. 
Proportionately,  the  Slovaks  have  the  small- 
est Communist  Party  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain while  the  Czechs  have  the  largest.  Out 
of  fourteen  million  inhabitants  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, there  are  five  mUlion  Slovaks  and 
eight  million  Czechs:  the  remaimng  million 
is  composed  of  Germans.  Magyars.  Poles  and 
Ruthenlans-Ukralnlans. 

The  arrival  of  the  Slovaks  In  Central 
Europe  is  not  precisely  recorded  in  history 
The  first  written  report  of  the  Slovaks  is 
found  in  Greek  sources  of  the  year  548  The 
Slovaks  received  Christianity  from  Irish  and 
German  missionaries  during  the  8th  century. 
The  first  historically  known  church  on  the 
territory  of  Slovakia  was  built  by  the  Slovak 
prince  Problna  in  Nitra  In  the  year  830. 

In  those  remote  days  the  territories  In- 
habited by  Slovaks  were  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  German  bishops,  who  were  not  only 
Christianizing  the  Slovaks,  but  also  German- 
izing them.  To  counteract  this,  the  Slovak 
ruler  RaatUlav  in  the  year  863  invited  two 
apostles  from  Byzantium,  the  brothere  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  to  proselytize  among  his 
people.  They  translated  Holy  Scr^tures  and 


the  Catholic  liturgy  Into  the  native  langauge, 
and  thus  Old  Slovak  became  the  fourth  lit- 
erary language  used  in  Church  Utuiyy. 
SLOVAKS  coirnu  aAXBABXAira 
About  th«  year  1000,  Slovakia  was  annexed 
to  Hungary.  In  the  following  centurlea,  Slo- 
vakia was  a  bastion  of  Christianity  against 
barbarian  invasions  from  the  east  by  Tatar* 
and  Kumans.  In  the  16th  century,  CatboUc 
Slovakia    was    often    attacked,    burned    and 
devastated  by  the  heretical  Czech  Hussites. 
During  the  Turkish  occupaUon  of  Hungary 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Slovakia  re- 
mained unoonquered.  In  1848  the  Slovaks  de- 
clared their  Independence  from  Hungary,  but 
the  revolt  was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  the 
fiiagyars  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  non- 
exutence  of  the  Slovak  nation.  They  elimi- 
nated    Slovak     national     Institutions     and 
schools.  The  intelligentsia  was  Imprisoned  or 
persecuted   and   Ita  great  majority  escaped 
abroad,  particularly  into  the  United  SUtes. 
Among    the   educated,   only   the   clergy   re- 
mained to  stand  up  for  the  defense  of  na- 
tional  and   religious    rights   of   the   Slovak 
nation.  In  those  times  a  priest  was  often  also 
doctor.  Judge,  mayor  and  teacher. 

During  World  War  I,  the  eminent  Slovak 
scientist,  statesman  and  general.  Dr.  Milan 
B.  Stefanlk,  organized  a  movement  to  gain 
Independence  from  Magyar  rule.  When  he 
found  no  support  among  Western  European 
nations.  General  Stefanlk  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  temporary  alliance  with  the  Czechs  in 
Jointly  seeking  independence  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  introduced  to  the  West  two 
little  known  Czechs,  Tomas  Masaryk  and 
Eduard  Benes.  However,  there  were  frequent 
disputes  between  Masaryk  and  Benes  on  the 
one  side,  and  Stefanlk  on  the  other.  Stefanlk 
was  an  anti-Communist  and  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man,  while  Masaryk  and  Benes  were 
"free-thinkers"  and  Marxists. 

On  May  30,  1918.  Masaryk  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America  In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This 
agreement  guaranteed  political  and  cultural 
autonomy  to  Slovakia  In  a  new  bl-natlonal 
Slovak  and  Czech  State,  but  Stefanlk  refused 
to  sign  It.  because  he  beUeved  that  the 
Czechs  would  not  keep  their  promisee.  On 
May  4.  1919.  after  long  years  of  exile.  General 
Stefanlk  flew  from  Italy  to  Slovakia  to  mo- 
bilize the  Slovaks  against  the  Hungarian 
Communists  who  had  Just  invaded  Slovakia 
and  to  warn  his  compatriots  of  Czech  du- 
plicity. His  airplane  crashed:  some  have 
charged  It  was  shot  down  by  secret  order  of 
Masaryk  and  Benes. 

After  the  death  of  Stefanlk.  the  Czechs  im- 
posed colonial  rule  over  Slovakia.  They  dis- 
mantled Slovak  industry  and  transferred  it 
to  Bohemia.  Thousands  of  Czechs  were 
placed  In  key  positions  in  Slovakia.  At  the 
same  time  about  300.000  Slovaks  were  forced 
to  emigrate  abroad.  Then  began  an  attack 
against  Catholicism.  Crosses  were  removed 
from  schools,  churches  were  desecrated  and 
priests  ridiculed.  Masaryk  renewed  the  Hus- 
site heresy,  which  he  called  the  "Czecho- 
slovak Church."  The  slogan  of  the  New 
Church  was  "Away  from  Rome — for  Rome 
must  be  Indicted  and  sentenced."  About  three 
hundred  Czech  priests  and  over  a  half  a  mll- 
Uon  Czech  Catholics  Joined  the  new  Church, 
but  in  Slovakia  there  were  no  pains,  not 
even  from  the  ranks  of  Slovak  Lutherans. 

This  situation  lasted  until  October  5.  1938. 
when  all  the  Slovak  political  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tiny  Communist  Party, 
proclaimed  the  political  autonomy  of  Slo- 
vakia In  the  framework  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
On  March  14.  1939  the  Slovak  Parliament 
unanimously  proclaimed  the  independent 
Slovak  Republic,  which  was  recognized  by  31 
states.  Including  Great  Britain,  France  the 
Vatican,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  even  the 
USSR.  Special  Report  No.  8  of  the  Select 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session,  stated 
that  the  Slovak  State  "corresponded  to  the 


aspirations  of  the  Slovak  people  for  freedom 
and  the  principle  of  aelf-determlnatlon  and 
self-govermnent.  .  ." 

During  the  existence  of  the  Slovak  Repub- 
lic there  was  not  a  single  political  execution 
in  Slovakia.  Slovak  leaders  resisted  both  Nad 
and  Conununlst  influence.  Independent  for- 
eign observers  designated  this  state  as  an 
island  of  peace,  prosperity  and  order  within 
the  sea  of  Nazism.  However,  in  the  year  1948 
Eduard  Benes.  with  the  help  of  domestic 
Communists  and  Soviet  guns,  recaptured 
power  and  renewed  the  colonial,  but  now 
Communist  rule  over  Slovakia. 

In  1945  all  Catholic  institutions,  assocla. 
tions  and  schools  became  Institutions  of  the 
State.  The  Catholic  press  was  severely  re- 
stricted. Slovak  newspapers  from  America 
were  banned.  From  1946  until  1949  fully 
10%  of  the  Slovak  population  was  im- 
prisoned. 

In  1946  the  Czech  Catholic  clergy  issued  a 
tragic  Memorandum — "Under  the  protection 
of  the  brotherly  Russian  nation  a  happy 
future  is  being  opened  to  Slavs" — In  which 
they  praised  the  Red  Army  and  Stalin.  Thlg 
Memorandimi  was  signed  by,  among  others, 
the  late  Cardinal  Beran  and  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Czech  Catholic  Party,  members 
of  the  Benes  Government.  Msgr.  Sramek  and 
Msgr.  Hala.  Msgr.  Sramek  was  quoted  In  the 
press  as  having  said  that  "it  is  necessary  for 
Russia  to  take  over  permanently  the  man- 
agement of  European  policy."  At  the  time 
of  these  declarations,  two  Slovak  Catholic 
bishops  and  170  Slovak  priests  were  arrested. 

SLOVAKS   CONTKA    COMMUNISTS 
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In  the  year  1946,  during  the  only  free  elec- 
tions ever  held  in  Czechosolvakia,  the  Slovak 
nation,  of  which  one  third  was  disenfran- 
chised,  cast  Its  votes  in  absolute  majority 
against  Communism.  The  elections  were 
secret  and  free,  even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  such  political  parties  were  allowed  to 
exist  were  approved  by  Prague.  Slovak  Cath- 
olics (86%  of  the  population)  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  Czech  govenmient  to  form 
their  own  party,  so  they  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Democratic  Party,  as  a  result 
of  which  that  party  obUined  62%  of  all 
Slovak  votes.  Diulng  the  same  election  56% 
of  the  Czechs  cast  their  votes  for  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Thus  the  Czech  nation,  on  a 
national  scale,  ratified  the  StaUn-Benes  pact 
of  1943. 

After  the  1946  elections,  the  Catholics  In 
Slovakia  began  to  organize  themselves,  and 
to  demand  their  political  rights.  But  In  Sep- 
tember of  1947  Moscow  and  Prague  agreed 
that  the  Slovak  Democratic  Party  should  be 
eliminated.  Under  the  pretext  of  having  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy  against  the  national 
government.  Prague  decided  to  liquidate  the 
Party.  Several  deputies  of  the  Catholic  wing 
of  the  Party  were  imprisoned,  as  were  several 
thousand  Slovak  patriots.  By  November  of 
1947,  after  considerable  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvering, the  Democratic  Party  was  rele- 
gated to  minority  status  in  the  government 
of  Slovakia,  and  by  February  1948  the  Czech 
Communists  were  able  to  consolidate  their 
hold  over  the  entire  country  into  a  full-scale 
Communist  dictatorship. 

In  August  and  September  of  1949  Slovakia 
experienced  a  wave  of  anti-Communist  re- 
volts, caused  by  the  mass  arrest  of  Catholic 
priests.  In  hundreds  of  Slovak  villages  the 
peasants  resisted  the  military  might  of  the 
Red  forces.  In  i960  four  Slovak  Catholic 
bishops  were  arrested  and  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church,  with  305.000  faithful,  was  formally 
suppressed  and  forcibly  merged  with  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  subordinated  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Moscow.  As  a  result  of  this  a 
Slovak  Underground  Church  was  born,  with 
hundreds  of  secret  priests  and  nine  secret 
bishops.  Also  In  1950  the  government  at 
Prague  purged  the  Slovak  Conununlst  Party. 
Several  members  were  sentenced  to  death  and 
many  more  to  long  years  in  prison.  In  the 
meantime,  Archbishop  Beran  was  confined  to 
a  castle  outside  of  Prague,  and  many  Czech 


bishops  and  priests  were  Imprisoned,  As  a 
result  of  such  measures  as  these,  the  Faith 
began  to  erode  among  the  Czech  people;  the 
majority  of  Czech  children  went  unbaptlzed. 
Tet  In  Slovakia,  where  the  Faith  could  not 
be  professed  publicly,  baptisms,  weddings 
and  confessions  were  administered  by  secret 
priests  and  confirmations  by  secret  bishopM. 
Even  at  this  time  of  most  bitter  persecution, 
98'-  of  all  children  born  in  Slovakia  were 
still  being  baptized. 

In  the  period  of  1050-61  the  management 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Slovakia  was 
taken  oven  by  Czechs  and  by  members  of 
national  minorities  in  Slovakia,  especially 
Magyars  and  Ruthenlans-Ukralnlans,  who  as 
non-Slovaks  ruled  the  Slovaks. 

From  the  year  1946  up  to  1963  Slovakia  was 
ruled  by  a  most  oppressive  regime.  A  change 
came  about  only  after  the  discrediting  of 
Stalin,  during  1963.  when  Slovak  Intellectuals 
and  Journalists  demanded  de-stalinlzation  of 
Slovakia.  These  were  the  actions  that  were 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  Alexander  Dubcek. 
Tlie  arrests  stopped,  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Party  was  allowed  and  the 
Slovaks  gained  more  and  more  power.  This 
process  culminated  in  January  1968.  when 
the  combined  Slovak-Moravian  forces  suc- 
ceeded In  the  removal  of  Czech  Stalinists 
within  the  Communist  Party. 

In  May  of  1968  Slovakia  witnessed  one  of 
the  greatest  political  manifestations  in  its 
hLstory.  Over  160,000  Slovaks  gathered  at  the 
foot  of  the  Stefanlk  Monument,  where  they 
demanded  free  elections,  their  own  statehood, 
and  a  full  democratization  of  Slovakia. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  suppressed  Greek 
Catholic  Chiu'ch  was  freed  from  subordina- 
tion to  Moscow's  Patriarchate.  Priests  and 
bishops  were  openly  allowed,  and  the  Moscow 
trained  Orthodox  priests  were  suspended  and 
even  recalled  from  the  parishes.  The  Church 
as  such  began  to  re-emerge  as  a  force  In  pub- 
lic life. 

It  was  the  progress  of  such  reforms  as 
these,  and  not  simply  the  "liberalization  of 
Conununlsm,"  that  was  Interrupted  when  the 
occupational  armies  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
marched  into  Czecho-Slovakia  last  August. 
Prom  the  Christian  and  antl-Communlst 
point  of  view,  the  fate  of  Catholic  Slovakia 
was  the  deep  tragedy  of  that  invasion. 


INTER-AMERICAN    IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION,    mC. 

<Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
American  Improvement  Association.  Inc., 
is  a  nonprofit  California  organization 
seeking  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  a  group  of  young  people  in 
Jamaica. 

The  genesis  of  this  dream  began  with 
the  group's  founder  and  present  presi- 
dent. Rev.  Moses  L.  Mayne,  of  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  in  my  district.  I  have 
watched  and  participated  to  a  limited 
degree  in  the  unfolding  of  the  promise  of 
Reverend  Mayne 's  vision  and  have  seen 
this  effort  move  from  a  beautiful  idea  to 
a  conscious  reality. 

Much  yet  needs  be  done  to  assist  this 
worthy  project,  but  I  caU  it  to  your  atten- 
tion as  an  example  of  what  individuals 
who  are  strongly  and  selflessly  motivated 
can  do  in  the  private  area  to  accomplish 
social  reform. 

Reverend  Mayne  recently  wrote  me 
outlining  progress  of  this  worthy  effort 
to  date,  and  I  include  his  letter  with  my 
remarks.  I  also  include  a  letter  from 


E.  Frederic  Morrow,  vice  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  who  has  visited  the 
Jamaican  school.  The  material  follows: 

iNTXa-AMZBICAN  ImPBOVEMXMT 

Association,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Calif..  Jnve  24,  1969. 
Hon.  JxaoMx  R.  Waldix, 
House  of  Bepretentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNoaxssMAN  Waldie:  I  herewith  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  for  the  help  you  have 
given  our  Association  as  a  Member  of  our 
Board  since  we  contacted  you  in  early  1966. 

Prom  the  "dreams  only"  with  which  we 
started,  I  am  happy  to  report  a  quick  growth 
especially  since  I  gave  up  my  profession  to 
concentrate  on  its  development.  The  follow- 
ing things  have  been  accomplished  as  you 
are  aware. 

1.  Start  of  the  school  in  Jamaica.  W.I.  on 
the  small  grants  of  $16,500  which  were  given 
us. 

2.  Acquisition  of  26  acres  of  good  land  and 
an  old  hotel  as  a  gift  from  Kaiser  Bauxite 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Kaiser  Aluminum 
and  Chemical  Corp.,  for  the  school  site. 

3.  Transportation  of  school  furniture  by 
the  said  Kaiser  Bauxite  to  Jamaica,  free  of 
charge,  in  addition  to  free  engineering  and 
supervisory  service. 

4.  Enrollment  of  267  students  with  present 
attendance  of  230  grateful  students. 

6.  Increase  of  the  teaching  staff  from  two 
to  five. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  this  has 
been  done  on  the  (16,500. 

Since  that  time  we  have  purchased  at  tre- 
mendous savings  460  cbalr-desks,  have  been 
given  about  300  more,  and  2600  volumes  of 
books  for  the  school  Ubrary.  475  of  these 
chair-desks,  the  2600  volumes  of  books  and 
9  cartons  of  used  clothing  have  been  crated 
and  are  now  on  their  way  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  via  Southern  Pacific  at  half-rate 
prices,  from  which  point  Kaiser  Batixite  will 
again  trans-ship  these  29  large  containers  to 
the  school  at  no  expense. 

Our  great  needs  now  are  for  classrooms,  ad- 
ditional teachers,  and  industries  for  these 
students  so  that  they  may  secure  education 
not  only  academically,  but  also  industrially 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  revenue  for  the 
school  to  keep  it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
This  is  a  self-help  school  doing  much  for 
Jamaica's  underprivileged  youth  and  will 
profit  these  United  States  abundantly  as  the 
preparation  of ,  these  young  people  for  life 
gainfully  will  foreclose  the  possibility  of  this 
country's  Foreign  Aid  to  what  would  or  could 
be  another  area  of  desperate  need. 

The  accompanying  letters  testify  to  our 
success.  Again,  I  am  happy  for  your  partici- 
pation with  us  in  this  tremendoiisly  Im- 
portant "Pilot  Program"  in  a  developing 
nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MosES  L.  Mayne. 

Bank  op  Amekica, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  4, 1989. 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Mixzb, 

Gifts  and  Endowment  Officer,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Office  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Berkeley,  Calif. 
Deab  Ma.  Mixes:  I  too  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  great  energy  and  dedication 
with  which  Moses  Mayne  has  endeavored  to 
establish  a  school  in  Jamaica.  Two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  sent  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the 
Bank  in  CaUfomla  for  my  appraisal  and  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  I  would  be  interesttfd  in 
helping  him,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  tat  man 
nor  his  project.  However,  his  zeal  int^gued 
me.  and  I  promised  to  serve  on  his  B^rd  on 
a  trial  basis. 

My  trip  to  Jamaica  to  inspect  the  school 
was  a  very  rewarding  one.  The  need  in  the 
Island  for  education  Is  great,  and  if  Jamai- 
cans are  to  enjoy  any  of  the  efforts  of  self- 
determination,  thousands  who  are  now 
denied  opportunitlee  for  education  must  be 


brought  under  some  kind  of  umbrella  where 
they  can  secure  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  on  this 
school  that  tSi.  Mayne  and  his  colleagues 
have  founded,  but  the  ground  Is  there,  the 
spirit  Is  there,  and  the  obvious  hunger  for 
education  of  the  two  hundred-odd  students 
who  are  attending  the  school  is  deeply 
appealing. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  ICalser 
Bauxite  is  interested  to  the  extent  of  having 
provided  an  old  building  and  ample  ground, 
and  that  the  executive  officer  of  the  company 
in  charge  of  the  plant  in  Jamaica  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  local  governing  board.  Dr. 
N.  E.  Gallimore,  a  prominent  member  of 
Parliament,  has  given  his  blessings  to  the 
project  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
government  looks  with  favor  upon  the  effort. 
What  meager  funds  were  available  have  l>een 
used  wisely  In  trying  to  strengthen  the  rather 
dilapidated  structure  already  provided  for 
classrooms,  and  plans  call  for  additional 
classrooms  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  funds 
to  safely  go  ahead  with  the  work  involved. 

Mrs.  Morrow  and  I  returned  from  Jamaica 
with  a  sincere  hope  of  trying  to  give  more 
than  lip  service  to  this  ideal  and  to  try  to 
seek  friends  and  financial  assistance  for  the 
project  wherever  we  could. 

I  am  sxu-e  you  can  appreciate  the  fact  that, 
with  similar  problems  obtaining  in  our  own 
country  as  regards  our  Negro  citizens,  heavy 
demands  are  also  made  upon  me  to  use  what- 
ever influence  available  to  see  that  funds  are 
collected  for  similar  projects  here  in  the 
United  SUtes.  This  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  assist  Mr.  Mayne  in  his  program. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Inter-American  Improvement  Association  It 
would  please  me  to  know  that  you  are  con- 
tributing whatever  efforts  you  can  in  helping 
foster  this  school.  Anyone  sharing  the 
experience  I  had  of  looking  Into  the  eyes  of 
these  hopeful,  eager  young  people  assembled 
at  the  school  would  be  Impelled  to  make  some 
effort  toward  giving  them  a  hand. 

I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Peterson  would  be 
interested  in  your  observations  with  regard  to 
this  project,  since  Mr.  Mayne  was  originally 
referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  Young,  who  la 
Mr.  Peterson's  assistant. 

When  I  am  next  in  California,  which  I  hope 
will  be  in  the  next  month  or  two,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  personally  about  this  project  of 
mutual  interest. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Fkedesic  Moekow, 

Vice  President. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  LOOK  AT  COST- 
BENEFIT  RATIOS 

<Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.* 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
vital  parts  of  public  works  considerations 
is  the  method  of  determining  the  relative 
benefits  of  a  particular  project  against 
its  costs.  Each  dam.  canal,  ship  channel, 
for  example,  that  is  studied  by  the  Con- 
gress for  funding  has  its  own  cost-benefit 
ratio. 

With  interest  rates  skyrocketing  and 
new  elements  of  cost  and  benefit  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  mainly  ecologi- 
cal, there  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  new  look 
at  cost-benefit  ratios. 

The  Natural  Resources  Policy  Center 
at  the  George  Washington  University  has 
prepared  a  study  on  this  matter  entitled 
"Federal  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment: Basic  Issues  in  Benefit  and  Cost 
Measurement." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
this  study  Inserted  Into  the  Ricord  for 
the  edification  and  enlightenment  of 
Congress: 

FDKKAL     NATUmAL     RE80U«CKS     DrVKI,OPMKMT : 

Basic     IssTTxa     nr     BENxrrr     and     Cost 

MKASTTmiMCNT 

(By  Jack  L.  Knetsch,  George  Washington  Unl. 
verslty;  Robert  H.  Havemsn.  Orlnnell  Col- 
lege, on  leave  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  U.S.  Congress;  and  Charles  W. 
Howe,  John  V.  Krutllla,  and  Michael  P. 
Brewer,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.) 
(NoTK. — The  views  are  those  of  Individual 
economists  and  not  necessarily  those  of  their 
organizations. ) 

For  well  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
now,  the  federal  government  has  undertaken 
expenditures  to  develop  the  nation's  natural 
resources.  Federal  spending  In  these  areas 
currently  totals  over  93.5  billion  per  year 
and  accounts  for  some  of  the  nation's  largest 
physical  structures. 

Water  resource  installations  have  produc- 
tive potentials  similar  to  those  of  Industrial 
InvestlOents  generally.  These  projects  absorb 
InpuWand  produce  outputs.  Among  the  pri- 
mary "products"  which  these  installations 
produce  are  Irrigation  water,  the  reduction 
of  flood  hazards,  the  provision  of  transporta- 
tion services,  hydroelectric  energy,  and  the 
provision  of  municipal  water  supply.  The  in- 
puts which  they  use  are  similar  of  those  used 
In  common  industrial  enterprises :  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  steel,  cement,  bulldozers,  and 
complex  electrical  generating  equipment. 

The  fact  that  these  projects  absorb  val- 
uable Inputs  and  produce  valuable  outputs 
provides  the  opportunity  of  measuring  the 
benefits  frMn  such  government  undertakings 
as  well  as  the  costs  which  they  entail.  The 
comparison  of  the  resulting  benefits  and 
costs  is  necessary  If  prudent  public  expendi- 
ture policy  Is  to  prevail. 

Interest   In   procedures   to  determine   the 
contributions  of  natural  resource  projects  to 
the  nation's  economic  welfare  is  not  a  new 
one.  Indeed,  explicit  efforts  to  account  for 
the  expected  benefits  and  costs  of  projects 
have  been  made  for  over  30  years.  The  basic 
criterion  for  determining  the  worth  of  pro- 
posed projects  was  formally  outlined  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  which  stated  that 
the  federal  government  was  prepared  to  un- 
dertake such  Investments  "if  the  benefits  to 
whomsoever  they  accrue  exceed  the  costs." 
This  criterion  still  gxildes  evaluation  efforts 
In  the  natural  resources  development  area. 
Both  the  Senate  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Public 
Works   Committee   have   stated   that:    "The 
economic  analyses  of  projects  should  reflect 
the  broadest  scope  of  potential  benefits  and 
costs,"  and  that  project  evaluations  "should 
accurately  reflect  all  primary  direct  and  indi- 
rect benefits  as  well  as  secondary  benefits." 
We  share  this  concern.  It  Is  our  special  con- 
cern, however,  that  current  deliberations  to 
broaden  the  concept  of  project  benefits  not 
take  place  in  isolation  from  some  basic  prin- 
ciples   pertaining    to    appropriate    economic 
concepts  of  social  benefits  and  social  costs. 
In  both  the  private  sector  and  the  public 
sector,  decision-makers  who  strive  to  develop 
good  policy  for  their  organizations  evaluate 
uses  of  funds  to  Insure  that  the  expected  re- 
turns exceed  the  costs.  While  the  basic  no- 
tion of  benefit  and  cost  evaluation  Is  simi- 
lar for  both  the  private  and  public  sectors, 
there  is  one  basic  difference.  When  decision- 
makers In  the  private  sector,  say  in  a  private 
business,  evaluate  the  benefits  of  investing 
in  a  new   production   facility  and   comi>are 
those  benefits  with  associated  costs,  they  are 
concerned  only   with   the  gains  and   losses 
which  accrue  to  their  firm.  Because  any  other 
gains  and  losses  which  may  accrue  to  out- 
side parties  do  not  show  up  In  the  revenues 
and  costs  of  their  firm,  they  are  typically  Ig- 
nored in  private  Investment  evaluation.  On 


the  other  hand,  a  responsible  decision-maker 
in  the  public  sector  cannot  adopt  so  re- 
stricted a  view.  He  must  conceive  of  his  in- 
vestment project  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way  so  that  all  of  the  costs  and  gains  asso- 
ciated with  the  undertaking  are  accounted 
for  In  the  investment  decision  whether  or 
not  all  appear  as  receipts  of,  or  disburse- 
ments by,  his  particular  agency.  Indeed,  it  is 
Just  because  market-governed  private  organi- 
zations cannot  charge  for  third-party  benefits 
or  be  held  liable  for  third-party  costs  that 
the  public  sector  must  undertake  so  many 
resource  develcqunent  activities. 

But  even  when  some  agency  of  the  public 
sector  undertakes  a  resource  devleopment  or 
management  project.  It  Is  not  clear  that  all 
impacts  on  third  parties  will  be  accounted 
for.  First  it  is  necessary  the  the  "project" 
be  defined  so  that  all  physical  Impacts  are 
included  In  the  scope  of  the  "project."  For 
example,  a  hydro  power  project  must  be 
defined  to  Include  all  downstream  effects  of 
the  dam's  storstge  and  release  cycle,  as  well 
as  effects  on  the  quality  of  water  in  the 
reservoir  and  downstream  from  the  project. 
An  irrigation  project  must  be  defined  to 
include  the  downstream  effects  of  quantity 
and  quality  diminution  as  well  as  all  drain- 
age facilities  which  will  be  needed  to  keep 
the  project  in  operation — even  if  they  will 
not  be  needed  for  some  period  following 
Initial  project  construction. 

The  second  difficulty  which  can  stand  In 
the    way    of    a    complete    evaluation    of    a 
oroject's  Impacts  even  when  undertaken  by 
a  public  body  is  a  Jurisdictional  one.  namely 
the    "accounting    stance"     or    geographical 
scope  of  concern  assumed  by  the  decision- 
making body.  The  "accounting  stance"  may 
or  may  not  Incorporate  all  of  the  effects  of 
the  project  ( properly  defined ) .  As  an  example, 
downstream  impacts  of  waste  treatment  may 
lie  entirely  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city 
responsible   for   the    treatment   plant.    If   a 
project  Induces  significant  changes  in  market 
prices,  regions  quite  remote  from  and  pos- 
sibly even  non-contiguous  with  the  project 
site  may  incur  significant  benefits  or  costs, 
especially  If  there  are  problems  of  chronic 
unemployment  or  immobility  of  human  and 
capital  resources.  If.  for  example,  a  proposed 
Bureau    of    Reclamation    irrigation    project 
located    in    Nevada    is    evaluated    from    the 
state's  point  of  view,  it  is  likely  to  have  an 
enormous    beneflt-cost    ratio.    Clearly,    most 
of  the  benefits  from  the  project  in  the  form 
of   increased   farm   Incomes   wUl   accrue   to 
residents  of  Nevada.  Because  of  existing  re- 
payments (pricing)  policies  for  federal  Irriga- 
tion projects,  much  of  the  costs  are  federal 
government  costs  and  only  a  small  propor- 
tion  of  them   will   fall  on   people  living   in 
Nevada.    If   the   increased   agricultural    pro- 
duction   in    Nevada    lowers    farm    products 
prices  and  displaces  agricultxiral  output  in 
other  regions  with  subsequent  temporary  or 
long    term    income    losses    (a    real    national 
cost ) .  the  vast  majority  of  the  losers  are  likely 
to  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  if 
evaluation   were  made  from  a  broader  per- 
spective,   the    beneflt-cost    ratio    obviously 
would    be    reduced.    Evaluated    from    this 
broader  view,  the  project  might  or  might  not 
be  in  the  national  interest.  When  the  project 
is  evaluated  from  the  national  point  of  view, 
gains  to  all  the  beneflclaries  and  losses  sus- 
tained by  all  the  cost-bearers  will  be  Included 
in  the  calculation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily true  that  what  is  good  for  Region  X 
is  good  for  the  United  States. 

One  elemental  principle  for  beneflt-cost 
measurement  of  federal  natural  resource  de- 
velopment expenditures  derives  immediately 
from  this  discussion  of  accounting  stance. 
By  definition,  federal  natural  resources  de- 
velopment is  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
national  government,  which  represents  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  we  conclude  that: 

I.  Federally-ftnanced   investments  require 


a  national  accounting  stance  in  evaluating 
social  benefits  and  social  costs:  While  citing 
this  as  a  basic  principle,  we  are  not  arguing 
that  analyses  of  the  benefits  and  costs  ac- 
cruing to  more  localized  regions  should  not 
be  estimated.  We  are  arguing,  however,  that 
federal  natural  resource  agencies  have  a 
primary  obligation  to  weigh  the  costs  ana 
benefits  of  projects  from  a  national  point  of 
view  and  a  significantly  smaller  responsibility 
to  weigh  the  impacts  of  projects  on  regional 
ecoiLomles  where  such  local  impacts  are  m 
fact  offset  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

While  this  definition  of  an  appropriate 
federal  accounting  stance  is  a  primary  princi- 
ple in  establishing  a  correct  benefit-cost 
criterion,  it  does  not  provide  many  clues  to 
the  accurate  measurement  of  these  national 
benefits  and  costs.  To  address  this  measure- 
ment problem,  we  require  some  notion  of  the 
basic  underlying  characteristics  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  large  measure,  the  U.S.  economy  relies 
on  the  freely-arrlved-at  decisions  of  con- 
sumers and  producers  in  getting  private 
goods  and  services  produced.  Under  these 
market  arrangements,  the  economy  has  re- 
peatedly shown  a  fiuid  response  to  changed 
conditions  and  has  demonstrated  an  enor- 
mous potential  for  growth.  Changing  de- 
mands elicit  a  changed  pattern  of  supply 
with  lltUe  time  lag,  without  the  need  for 
some  central  authority  first  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  new  demands,  and  then  con- 
vey them  to  the  production  managers  in  the 
form  of  new  production  orders.  Similarly, 
changes  in  technology  or  In  resource  avail- 
ability are  usually  quickly  recorded  by  the 
market  through  altered  relative  prices. 

This  mechanism  of  conveying  Information 
about  changes  in  tastes,  technologies,  and 
resource  avallatoUities  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  economy  Is  a  simple  one.  If  parties 
with  altered  demands  place  additional  orders 
for  a  commodity,  producers  will  be  faced  with 
decreasing  inventories  or  a  backlog  of  un- 
fllled  orders.  Viewing  these  as  opportunities 
for  increasing  sales  and  profits,  producers 
will  Increase  their  output.  If,  in  the  process 
of  generating  these  Increased  outputs,  profits 
rise,  an  added  Inducement  to  producers  to 
Increase  production  will  be  provided.  Re- 
sources are  thus  diverted  from  producing 
other  things  to  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity with  an  Increased  demand.  This  re- 
sponse is  accomplished  without  central 
guidance. 

Such  output  responses  occur  fairly  quickly 
and  win  usually  yield  outputs  confronting 
to  the  patterns  of  demand  at  minimum  cost. 
Naturally,  the  facility  with  which  such  re- 
sponses are  made  is  dependent  upon  quick 
conununication  of  market  information  and 
the  push  of  effective  competition. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  reasoning  that  we 
conclude  that  an  economy  which  has  well- 
functioning  markets  as  the  mechanism  to 
allocate  resources  produces  maximum  na- 
tional output  (and  Income)  for  the  society. 
The  economic  efficiency  characteristic  of 
a  smoothly  functioning  market  economy  has 
implications  for  public  investment  policy  in 
the  natural  resource  area.  It  suggests  that 
the  outputs  of  public  investments  should  be 
evaluated  by  the  actual  or  simulated  market 
demands  of  users  in  terms  of  their  willing- 
ness to  pay.  that  Is,  to  forego  other  products. 
and  that  the  costs  must  measure  the  value 
of  the  opportunities  foregone  by  diverting 
inputs  to  the  public  investment  from  other 
uses.  Wwe  public  sector  inevstments  to  be 
chosen  on  other  grounds,  they  would  be 
employing  resources  which  could  be  produc- 
ing a  greater  value  in  other  uses.  Such  pub- 
lic undertakings,  by  diverting  resources  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  valued  use  would  cause 
a  de<:re«»se  in  society's  economic  well-being. 
Indeed,  if  It  Is  assumed  that  the  market 
system  is  operating  smoothly.  It  follows  that 
the  federal  government  should  not  consider 
a  proposed  project  as  adding  to  the  nation's 
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economic  well-being  unless  the  observed  or 
simulated  willingness  to  pay  for  the  output 
exceeds  the  social  value  of  the  resources  re- 
quired to  produce  the  output.  Theee  con- 
cepts of  benefits  and  costs  correspond  to 
what  are  oonunonly  known  as  primary  bene- 
fits and  primary  costs.  We  therefore  conclude 
•8  a  second  basic  principle  that : 

n.  Unless  there  are  serious  market  failures 
and  obstacles  to  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  market  system,  total  national  economic 
benefits  equal  the  real  outputs  of  a  public 
project  valued  at  observed  or  simulated 
market  prices  and  total  national  economic 
costs  equal  the  real  iruputs  employed  in  a 
project  valued  at  observed  or  simulated 
market  prices:  Having  set  forth  a  definition 
of  relevant  economic  benefits  and  costs  for  a 
market  economy  without  serious  Imperfec- 
tions, we  would  do  well  to  state  the  condi- 
tions which  must  prevail  If  Proposition  n 
above  is  to  be  logically  valid.  The  conditions 
which  must  be  met  in  the  economy  are : 

1.  Reasonably  full  employment  of  labor 
and  capital; 

2.  Labor  and  capital  mobility.  I.e.,  the 
ablUty  of  units  of  labor  and  capital  to  shift 
to  new  Jobs  and  uses; 

3.  No  significant  economies  from  large- 
scale  production  of  pertinent  commodities- 
and 

4.  Generally  competitive  conditions. 
If  these  conditions  are  met  to  a  reasonable 

approximation,  then  any  secondary  beneficial 
impacts  by  a  project  on  market-related  activ- 
ities are  simply  local  or  regional  In  nature 
with  offsetting  effects  occurring  elsewhere  In 
the  economy.  If  funds  are  diverted  from  the 
private  sector  for  purposes  of  public  invest- 
ment, not  only  are  primary  Impacts  of  the 
foreclosed  private  investment  foregone,  but 
so  are  any  net  secondary  impacts.  If  we  wish 
to  credit  public  Investments  with  their  own 
secondary  benefits,  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  net  secondary  Impacts  which 
would  have  been  experienced  through  the 
foregone  private  spending.  There  Is  no  more 
reason  to  anticipate  positive  net  national 
gains  from  secondary  Impacts  than  to  expect 
negative  net  changes. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  federal  irri- 
gation scheme  producing  water  for  various 
crops  Is  constructed.  Certain  regional  Indus- 
tries win  expand,  both  to  supply  fertilizer 
and  machinery  to  the  irrigation  scheme,  and 
to  process  and  merchandise  the  crops.  If  the 
economy  exhibits  efficient  operation  char- 
acterized by  the  above-stated  conditions 
compeution  and  mobUlty  will  provide  addi- 
tional labor  and  capital  to  these  Industries 
which  wlU  eliminate  whatever  temporarily 
higher  profit  rates  they  experience  from  the 
expansion.  After  the  influx  of  labor  and 
capital  stimulated  by  the  temporarily  higher 
profit  rates,  profitability  will  fall  to  a  normal 
rate  In  short  order,  and  before  long  this 
Mpital  wlU  be  earning  approximately '  what 
It  had  earned  elsewhere  prior  to  the  project 

The  people  newly  employed  In  these  activi- 
ties were  bid  away  from  other  Jobs,  Implying 
ffle  existence  of  higher  wages  and  incomes, 
out  again,  competition  among  mobile  work- 
er* will  tend  to  reduce  and  ultimately  ellmi- 
n«te  wage  differentials.  Therefore,  In  the 
absence  of  significant  departures  from  the 
four  above  conditions,  secondary  gains  If 
significant  at  all.  will  be  temporary. 

In  the  context  of  a  national  accounting 
Stance  and  assuming  that  the  economy  can 
oe  characterized  as  a  smoothly  functioning 
market  economy,  relevant  national  second- 
ly impacts  will  be  negligible  on  both  the 
oenefit  and  cost  side.  This  leads  us  to  a  third 
principle : 

ni.  If  the  conditions  for  a  smoothly  func- 
tioning market  economy  prevail,  there  is  no 
mtxfication  from  a  national  point  of  view 
lor  the  recording  of  secondary  benefits  which 
<wild  accrue  to  the  region  of  project  loca- 
^■J^or  for  the  recording  of  secondary  costs 
mtch  are  experienced  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
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omy   due   to    the   financing   of   the   public 
project:  The  logic  of  the  two  preceding  prin- 
ciples  also    generates    the    conclusion    that 
where    serious    market    imperfecUons     are 
present,  there  may  be  secondary  effects  which 
do  entail  changes  in  the  nation's  net  Income 
and  which  will  require  either  the  measure- 
ment of  secondary  benefits  and  costs  or  ad- 
justments to  the  observed  values  of  primary 
benefits  and  costs.  For  example,  when  serious 
and  Intractable  regional  unemployment  ex- 
ists or  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  U  con- 
fronted with  unemployed  resources,  or  where 
a  region  with  ImmobUe  labor  and  capital  is 
confronted  by  a  loss  of  some  vital  resource 
base,  then  a  natural  resources  development 
project  may  result  in  secondary  local  Income 
gains  which  are  also  net  national  gains.  Ad- 
justments to  observed  market  prices  of  proj- 
ect inpuu  and  outpuU  may  also  be  required. 
As  an  example  of  how  secondary   effects 
which    accrue    to    a    region    may    represent 
changes  In  national  Income,  consider  the  case 
of  Immobile  labor  and  capital.  If  labor  and 
capital  cannot  (or  do  not)  move  quickly  out 
of  industries  which  are  forced  to  contract  as 
a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  natural  re- 
sources project  (e.g.  the  displacement  of  non- 
irrigation  agriculture  by  irrigated  acreage) 
they  will  experience  a  decreise  in  their  net 
incomes.  This  decrease  in  net  incomes  repre- 
sents a  reduction  in  national  output  over  the 
period   of   the  unemployment   of   these   re- 
sources. Because  a  loss  in  the  nation's  Income 
is  experienced  as  a  result  of  this  Immobility 
federal  planners  should  legitimately  account 
for  the  loss  in  estimating  project  costs. 

A  second  example  of  how  secondary  effects 
may  lead  to  national  increases  in  Income 
relates  to  the  existence  of  Increasing  effl- 
cencles  of  large-scale  production  in  some 
pertinent  production  sectors.  Assimie  that 
because  of  a  natural  resources  development 
project,  certain  Industries  expand  while 
others  contract.  If  the  expanding  Indusuies 
experience  decreasing  unit  costs  while  the 
industries  experiencing  contraction  have 
constant  product  costs,  and  if  the  degrees  of 
expansion  and  contraction  are  approximately 
equal,  then  a  similar  volume  of  output  wUl 
be  produced  at  a  smaller  total  input  cost  The 
reduction  In  Input  cost  constitutes  a  net 
national  benefit  and,  like  the  above  examples 
represents  a  case  In  which  real  secondarjJ 
economic  gains  occur  for  the  naUon. 

An  example  of  how  an  Imperfectly  working 
economy  may  require  an  adjustment  of  ob- 
served market  vtflues  of  project  Inputs  and 
outputs  can  be  cited  in  ternu  of  the  Impact 
of,  say,  a  dam  building  project  whose  con- 
struction period  coincides  with  substantial 
unemployment  of  labor.  If  the  on-site  labor 
used  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed 
its  true  social  cost  will  He  below  the  apparent 
market  cost.  If  off -site  procurement  requires 
production  which  uUllzes  otherwise  unem- 
ployed labor,  even  In  far-away  regions  the 
cost  of  those  off-site  procurements  must  be 
reduced.  Appropriate  techniques  for  these 
adjustments  have  been  developed. 

Prom  these  examples,  a  further  basic  prin- 
ciple of  beneflt-cost  measurement  Is  derived 
This  principle,  which  is  a  corollary  of  the 
previous  principle,  can  be  stated  as  follows: 
IV.  When  the  economy  is  characterized 
by  unemployment,  resource  immobility,  de- 
creasing costs,  or  a  lack  of  competition  it 
w  appropriate  to  investigate  net  national 
benefits  and  costs  which  derive  from  sec- 
ondary effects.  Such  benefits,  when  found 
and  quantified,  should  enter  the  benefit-cost 
analysU:  Having  offered  this  principle,  how- 
ever, we  would  also  emphasize  a  few  caveats 
which  relate  to  It.  First,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  unemployment  relevant  to  the 
existence  of  real  national  secondary  benefits 
generated  by  project  construction  must  be 
long-term,  structural  unemployment,  and 
not  just  that  from  a  temporary  recession 
The  planning-construction  period  and  the 
operating  life  of  natural  resources  projects 


each    will   exceed    the   duration   of   cyclical 
unemployment. 

Second,  we  would  also  emphasize  that  la- 
bor  and   capital   immobility   should   not   be 
presumed  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
social    landscape.    It   Is   often   on    the    basis 
of  such  immobility  that  "rescue  operations" 
are  proposed   to  bring  water  to  established 
agricultural     areas     to     replace     exhausted 
ground    water    supplies.    Because    business 
complexes  which  specialize  In  agrlculturallv 
related  activities  as  well  as  agriculture  luelf 
would  be  left  Idle  If  the  area  were  forced 
to  revert  to  dry  farming  or  to  abandon  farm- 
ing altogether,  the  existence  of  substantial 
net  secondary  benefits  for  such  Investment 
has  often  been  claimed.  Surely  over  the  pe- 
riod when  capital  and  labor  would  otherwise 
have  remained  idle,  the  newly  generated  cap- 
ital and  labor  Income  should  be  counted  as 
a  net  national  gain,  as  should  any  difference 
in  land  rent.  It  must  be  pointed  out    how- 
ever,  that   units  of  capital   and   labor  will 
be  Immobile  for  a  far  shorter  period  than 
the  life  of  the  project.  For  this  reason  the 
incomes  from  avoided  unemployment  should 
be  attributed  as  benefits  to  the  water  sup- 
ply  project   only   over   the   appropriate   pe- 
riods Of  ImmobUlty.  The  fact  that  technolog- 
cal  and  market  changes  would   be  induc- 
ing changes  In  employment  and  capital  struc- 
ture Independent  of  matters  of  water  supply 
makes  It  doubly  difficult  to  apply  the  "wlth- 
wlthout"  criterion. 

A   third   caveat   pertains   to   longer   term 
growth    which    might    be    Induced    bv    the 
project  and  the  relationship  of  this  growth 
to  national  gains.  Clearly,  the  question  of 
the  contribution  which  such  growth  makes 
to   national   economic   gain   hinges   on   the 
possible    advantages    which    exist    for     say 
processing  primary  products  In  that  region 
relative  to  other  areas.  It  Is  not  warranted 
to  assume  that  any  particular  project  will 
automatically  generate  such  related  Invest- 
ments  or  that  the  Incomes  generated  by  such 
investments  represent  net  additions  to  the 
national  income.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  prot- 
ect creates  in  the  region  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage relative  to  other  regions  in   terms 
of  basic  raw  materiate.  power,  process  water 
or  transportation.  Moreover,  if  it  is  concluded 
that   project,   induced   Investment   is   likely 
to  occur  m  the  project  area,  the  portion  of 
the  incomes  created  by  thU  new  actlvitv  rep- 
resenting net  additions  to  the  national  in- 
come and  the  portion  representing  transfers 
from  other  areas  must  be  determined   Only 
the  net  additions  are  counUble  as  beneflu 
Any  such  analysis  of  project-Induced  In- 
vestment  should   be   approached   with   care 
m    the    case    of    presently    depressed    area 
since  It  Is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the 
conditions  which  have  resulted  in  a  declin- 
ing area's  depressed  economic  condition  wiU 
conUnue  to  inhibit  further  Investment.  It  is 
unlikely,    for   example,    that   the   provision 
of  flood-free  land  or  an  Improved  water  sup- 
ply will  suffice  to  make  private  Investments 
profltable. 

Finally,  if  the  federal  government  is  in- 
terested m  inducing  development  In  a  par- 
ticular region  or  set  of  regions,  it  should  not 
be  restricted  In  Its  choice  of  Instruments  to 
watfer  resource  or,  more  generally,  natural 
resqurce  development  investments.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  presumption  whatsoever  that 
natural  resource  Investments  are  more  likely 
to  be  slgnlflcant  employment  or  Investment 
generators  than  labor  training  programs, 
housing  programs,  recreation  programs 
funded  by  the  federal  government,  or  fed- 
erally subsidized  private  Investments  In  the 
region,  or  federal  Investment  in  programs 
to  relocate  population  groups  presently  Im- 
mobilized In  low  potential  regions.  In  ap- 
praising any  particular  natural  resource  in- 
vestment as  an  Instrument  for  regional  de- 
velopment, the  analyst  should  be  fully  aware 
of  the  other  alternative  policy  measures,  and 
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should  reoognlae  that,  whU«  some  develop- 
ment impscts  derive  from  the  project,  the 
same  or  even  greater  effect*  may  be  attribu- 
table to  other  types  of  public  (or  publicly- 
encouraged  private)  Investments. 

While  there  exist,  then,  conditions  under 
which  secondary  benefits  can  legitimately  be 
Included  in  beneflt-coet  calculations,  or 
under  which  project  costs  may  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  deviations  from  social  cost. 
It  musrt  be  realized  that  the  knife  which  cuts 
on  the  benefit  side  also  cuts  on  the  cost  side. 
When  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  exist- 
ence of  secondary  benefits  hold,  it  Is  equally 
likely  that  project  financing  or  project  out- 
put wUl  Induce  secondary  costs.  Consider 
the  Impact  of  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
on  the  retnalnder  of  agriculture.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  reclamation  program 
In  the  weistem  states  by  encouraging  in- 
creased western  cotton  production  has  dis- 
placed a  significant  portion  of  the  cotton 
production  previously  grown  in  southern 
states.  Indeed,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  result  of  the  western  program  has  been 
to  displace  one  out  of  every  twenty  farmers 
remaining  in  southern  agriculture*.  The  dls- 

-  plaeed  southern   farm   family  not  only   re- 

—  matB»  unemployed  for  some  period  (a  na- 
tional inccMne  loss) ,  but,  like  other  displaced 
Uborers.  nUgrates  to  the  city.  U  providing 
opportunlUes  In  the  West  to  permit  rural 
families  to  remain  in  the  countryside  or  to 
permit  urban  families  to  leave  the  cities  is 
to  be  attributed  as  a  (non- quantifiable)  ben- 
eflt^then  providing  the  Inducement  for  rural 
families  In  other  regions  to  migrate  to  the 
cities  must  be  tallied  as  a  cost. 

The  point  of  this  example,  then,  is  a  clear 
one.  Namely : 

V.  //  market  imperfections  cause  projects 
to  generate  secondary  benefits  tohich  coin- 
cide with  national  income  gains,  they  also 
generate  secondary  costs.  The  existence  of 
market  imperfections  requires  that  both  sec- 
ondary benefits  and  costs  be  accounted  for  in 
benefit-cost  calculations.  The  Importance  of 
this  principle,  then.  Is  that  it  points  up  the 
need  for  the  development  of  Information  on 
both  the  secondary  benefits  and  the  second- 
ary costs  of  natural  resource  development 
projects  ilf  market  imperfections  are  present. 

Next,  it  must  be  noted  with  emphasis  that 
natural  resource  development  projects  have 
some  real  impacts,  both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental, which  are  of  social  concern  and 
which  are  not  In  practice  included  in  the 
measvtrably  primary  and  secondary  benefits 
and  costs  disctissed  above  nor  even  described 
In  the  typical  project  report.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  impacts  might  be: 

1.  types  of  benefits  or  costs  which,  while 
conceptually  belonging  in  the  national  in- 
come accounts,  are  not  at  present  quantified. 
Examples  might  be  the  benefits  from  water 
quality  improvement  beyond  those  associated 
with  changed  municipal  and  industrial  water 
costs,  the  values  from  preserving  a  scenic 
stretch  of  natural  river,  or  the  preservation 
or  destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

2.  regional  income  impacts  which,  while 
not  refiecting  net  national  gains,  refiects  the 
regional  distribution  of  project  benefits  and 
costs.  If  the  gains  and  losses  to  all  regions 
were  fully  accounted  for,  their  sum  would 
equal  the  project's  net  national  benefits. 
Such  information  should  clearly  be  of  inter- 
est to  decision-makers  concerned  with  re- 
gional progress  and  matters  of  equity  among 
regions. 

3.  Impacts  on  the  inter-personal  distribu- 
tion of  Income  and  other  effects  on  hiunan 
well-being  such  as  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
reduction  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 

Non-marketed  outputs  of  the  first  type 
have  econooUc  values  to  society  no  less  than 
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do  irrigated  crops  or  transportation  cost  sav- 
ings. Attempts  should  continue  to  develop 
methods  for  stimulating  values  for  such 
outputs  in  the  absence  of  markets.  When 
such  values  cannot  reasonably  be  computed, 
full  descriptions  of  these  impacts  should 
be  Included  In  the  project  report.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  the  other  classes  of  bene- 
ficial and  detrimental  Impacts. 

Because  quantifiable  economic  benefits 
still  predominate  among  the  outputs  of 
natural  resource  developments.  It  is  argued 
here  that  primary  emphasis  in  the  design 
and  selection  of  natural  resource  projects 
shovild  still  be  placed  upon  the  national  in- 
come Impacts.  At  the  very  minimum,  if 
projects  whose  national  income  costs  exceed 
their  national  Income  benefits  are  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  serve  these  other  so- 
cial goals,  the  corresponding  national  in- 
come benefits  and  costs  should  still  be  care- 
fully assessed.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  allocate  any  part  of  the  national  Income 
costs  of  the  project  to  the  attainment  of 
other  social  goals,  for  such  a  partitioning  of 
costs  would  leave  the  national  Income  bene- 
fit-cost comparison  meaningless.  It  might 
be  helpful  to  note  in  the  project  report  ap- 
proximately what  portion  of  the  project  cost 
was  attributable  to  "over-design"  as  a  means 
of  achieving  other  goals,  but  provision  of 
such  information  must  not  be  permitted  to 
obscure  the  comparison  of  total  national  in- 
come benefits  and  costs. 

On  the  basis   of   these  considerations   we 
conclude  that: 

VI.  The  basic  economic  rationale  justify- 
ing public  sector  responsibility  for  natural 
resource  development  requires  that  the  cri- 
terion of  national  income  enhancement 
serve  as  the  primary  criterion  for  choice 
among  investment  alternatives,  and  that  the 
extent  to  tohich  natural  resource  investments 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  other  so- 
cial objectives  be  expressed  in  side  displays 
of  information  and  analyses.  There  should 
be  no  allocation  of  national  income  costs  to 
the  attainment  of  other  objectives.  Within 
the  framework  of  these  basic  economic  prin- 
ciples, there  exists  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  improvement  in  the  procedures  and 
methods  for  evaluating  benefits  and  costs.  By 
way  of  conclusion,  we  would  offer  two  sug- 
gestions consistent  with  the  above  princi- 
ples on  which  future  efforts  for  improving 
benefit  and  cost  measurements  should  be 
concentrated. 

First,  it  was  noted  above  that  there  is  a 
need  to  account  more  fully  for  the  direct 
or  primary  consequences  of  natural  resource 
Investment  projects.  Mentioned,  for  example, 
were  scenic  amenities,  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  preservation  of  fish,  wild- 
life, and  free-flowing  streams,  all  "outputs" 
which  have  value,  even  though  they  are  not 
priced  in  the  market.  Surely  the  fuller  eval- 
uation of  these  direct.  Identifiable  outputs 
represents  a  better  application  of  the  limited 
research  resources  available  to  agency  plan- 
ning staffs  than  probing  for  much  less  ob- 
vious and  difficult- to- measure  secondary 
effects. 

Reasonably  good  methods  are  continually 
being  developed  for  the  evaluation  of  these 
Important  but  dlfflcult-to-quantlfy  primary 
beneflts.  Examples  are  the  methods  now 
avaUable  to  estimate  recreation  beneflts  and 
procedures  for  the  measurement  of  flood 
damage  reduction  in  the  case  of  flood  con- 
trol installations.  We  would  urge  renewed 
efforts  to  develop  and  gain  consensus  on  ap- 
propriate methodologies  for  the  estimation 
of  values  for  these  nonmarketed  outputs  In 
our  Judgment,  this  U  the  first  order  of 
business. 

Second,  it  Is  recommended  that  policies 
covering  the  pricing  of  outputs  of  national 
resource  projecte  and  other  aspects  of  cost- 
sharing  by  beneflted  parties  and  regions  be 
reconsidered.  The  objective  should  be  greater 
efficiency  in  the  design  and  us«  of  resource 


projects  and  their  outputs  by  imposing 
appropriate  cost  on  the  users.  Since  all  costs 
must  be  borne  by  someone,  such  a  policy  wiu 
probably  be  not  only  more  efficient  than  cur- 
rent  policies  but  substantially  more 
equitable. 
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PETITION  PROTESTINO  OUR  AID  TO 
COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tc  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
gravely  concerned  today  because  of  our 
insistence  on  giving  U.S.  aid  to  our  Com- 
munist enemies  who  have  vowed  to  bury 
us. 

Recently  I  was  presented  with  1,229 
petitions  containing  20,017  original  sig- 
natures of  concerned  citizens  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  protesting  our 
aid  to  the  Communists.  Each  of  the  peti- 
titions  reads  as  follows: 
A  PrrrrioN  to  the  Concbess  of  thb  UNirni 
States 

We  respectfully  urge  every  Senator,  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
boh  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  a  whole, 
to  exert  their  authority  and  use  their  in- 
fluence In  all  honorable  ways  for  the  follow- 
ing purpose: 

To  have  this  Administration  stop,  promptly 
and  completely,  giving  aid  In  any  form,  dl- 
erctly  or  indirectly,  to  our  Communist 
enemies. 

In  support  of  this  petition  we  submit  the 
considerations  listed  below.  The  examples 
and  the  documentation  given  to  substan- 
tiate these  statements  are  only  tiny  frag- 
ments, by  way  of  illustration,  of  those  that 
are  available. 

1.  We  are  at  war:  Our  President  himself  has 
said  "this  is  war."  In  actual  fact,  when  meas- 
ured as  to  costs,  as  to  the  iiumber  of  our  men 
engaged  in  the  combat  area,  and  as  to  the 
current  rate  of  casualties,  it  is  already  the 
third  largest  war  In  American  history— and 
is  steadily  getting  larger.  ( See  article  by  Claf- 
ton  Fritchey,  Boston  Olobe,  October  12, 
1966.) 

2.  Our  enemy  Is  the  total  Communist  bloc 
of  nations:  Our  Congress  has  not  declared 
war  against  any  nation.  No  nation  has  de- 
clared war  on  us.  But  the  fighting  is  taking 
place  between  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States.  The  officials  of  Soviet  Russia  and  of 
one  Communist  regime  after  another  have  re- 
peatedly declared  their  complete  solidarity 
vrtth  North  Vietnam.  So  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  are  at  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites  all  over 
the  world.  (See  World  Marxist  Review,  No- 
vember, 1965;  VS.  News  and  World  Report, 
January  30,  1967;  Congressional  Record— 
vol.  112.  pt.  20.  pp.  27154-27158.) 

3.  At  least  eighty  percent  of  the  sinews  of 
war  are  being  provided  North  Vietnam  by  So- 
viet Russia  and  its  European  Satellites:  On 
May  24.  1966.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of 
North  Vietnam  said:  "We  shall  defeat  the 
Americans  with  Soviet  weapons."  (See,  Na- 
tional Guardian.  January  28,  1967.)  It  wu 
not  an  idle  boost.  Our  Air  Force  Chief  of  Stall 
has  called  the  Communist  defenses  In  North 
Vietnam  "the  greatest  concentration  of  anti- 
aircraft weapons  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  history  of  defense  of  any  town  or  any 
area  in  the  world."  These  Installations,  and 
the  training  and  supervision  to  make  tliem 
effective,  have  been  provided  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. (See  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Octo- 
ber 16,  1966.) 

"The  North  Vietnamese  war  machine  runs 
almost  entirely  on  Russian  oil.  In  the  past 
eighteen  months  the  Russians  shipped  300,- 


000  tons.  The  Chinese  provided  almost  none. 
Last  month  alone,  the  Soviets  shipped  nearly 
25.000  metric  tons  of  gasoline  and  oil  into 
Haiphong."  (See  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
January  30,  1967.  Page  28.)  During  the  last 
months  of  1966  the  Soviet  Union  shipped  one 
hundred  new  MIO  Jet  fighters  to  Hanoi,  thus 
doubling  the  size  of  North  Vietnam's  alr- 
force.  (See  New  York  Times,  December  13, 
1966.)  A  full  list  of  similar  Items  would  be  al- 
most endless. 

4.  This  help  to  North  Vietnam  has  been 
made  possible  almost  entirely  by  our  help 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satelUtes. 

On  October  7,  1966,  a  speech  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  National  Conference  of  Edito- 
rial Writers  Included  the  following 
statements: 

•We  intend  to  press  for  legislative  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which  could 
extend  most-favored  nation  tariff  treatment 
to  European  CommunUt  states.  (The  empha- 
sis Is  ours.)  And  today  I  am  announcing  the 
following  steps: 

•  We  will  reduce  export  controls  on  East- 
West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  items. 

"I  have  Just  today  signed  a  determination 
that  will  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
guarantee  commercial  credits  to  four  addi- 
tional Eastern  European  countries — Poland 
(emphasis  ours)  and  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

"The  Secretary  of  State  is  now  reviewing 
the  possibility  of  easing  the  burden  of  Polish 
debts  to  the  United  States  .  .  . 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
finance  exports  for  the  Soviet-Italian  Plat 
auto  plant  .  .  ." 

This  was  not  mere  oratory.  With  regard  to 
Just  one  part  of  such  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  our  enemies  (who  have  vowed  to 
bury  us),  the  New  York  Times  reported,  one 
week  later,  on  October  13: 

The  United  States  put  into  effect  today 
one  of  President  Johnson's  proposals  for 
stimulating  East-West  trade  by  removing  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  more  than  four 
hundred  commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

■  Poland  and  Rumania  have  been  given 
special  treatment,  and  In  general,  the  result 
of  today's  measure  vrtll  be  to  extend  such 
treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Albania,  and  Mongolia. 
Among  the  categories  from  which  items 
have  been  selected  for  export  relaxation  are 
vegetables,  cereals,  fodder,  hides,  crude  and 
manufactured  rubber,  pulp  and  waste  paper, 
textiles  and  textile  fibers,  crude  fertilizers,' 
metal  ores  and  scrap,  petroleum  (our  em- 
phasis), gas  and  derivatives,  chemical  com- 
pounds and  products,  dyes,  medicines,  fire- 
works, detergents,  plastic  materials,  metal 
products  and  machinery,  and  scientific  and 
professional  Instruments." 

And  two  weeks  later,  on  October  27,  1966, 
the  Times  Informed  us  that  "The  Soviet 
Union  and  its  aUles  agreed  at  the  confer- 
ence of  their  leaders  in  Moscow  last  week  to 
grant  North  Vietnam  assistance  in  material 
and  money  amounting  to  about  one  bUUon 
dollars.  .  .  .  Poland's  contribution  will  be 
thirty  million  dollars,  it  was  said.  .  .  ."  The 
Soviets  had  correctly  interpreted  all  of  this 
contemplated  additional  trade  with  the 
united  States  as  simply  a  subterfuge  for  aid 
to  themselves— through  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  repeated  scaling  down  or 
cancellation  of  previous  loans  of  all  kinds 
and  a  general  subsidization  in  the  usual' 
wide  variety  of  forms.  And  they  were  quick 
to  show  their  appreciation  by  promising  to 
pass  on  to  our  enemies  In  North  Vietnam 
tms  additional  help  which  our  aid  to  them- 
selves would  make  possible. 

Again  this  is  but  a  sample.  We  believe 
Mat  with  adequate  space  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  many  of  these  Communist  re- 
Pmes  would  not  even  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  power,  and  much  less  to  do 
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their  part  in  sustaining  worldwide  Commu- 
nist aggression,  but  for  the  constant  trans- 
fusion Into  their  systems  of  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States.  (See  continuous 
information  on  this  subject  in  various  Usues 
of  The  Review  of  The  News  throughout  1966.) 
Yet  hundreds  of  our  boys  are  now  being 
kUled  in  Vietnam  every  week,  supposedly  to 
prevent  the  aggression  and  advance  of  this 
Communist  octopus. 

5.  And  "none  dare  call  It  treason":  At  least, 
we  do  not,  because  we  are  in  no  position  to 
identify  the  traitors.  But  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  clearly  does.  (Article  III, 
Section  3.)  And  regardless  of  the  wide  variety 
of  specious  excuses  and  deceptive  double- 
talk  which  are  advanced  to  Justify  such 
criminal  folly  (or  worse),  we  vu-ge  that  this 
constant  flow  of  "aid  and  comfort"  to  our 
normal  enemies  be  cut  off  completely,  and 
at  once. 

Respectfully  but  emphatically, 

(Signature.) 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  is  signed  by 
20,017  concerned  American  citizens  and 
their  signatures  are  available  for  inspec- 
tion in  my  oflace. 


BACALL  VERSUS  ABM 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
29,  1969,  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr 
pubUshed  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  In  defense  of  the 
ABM.  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  the  article  in  re- 
sponse to  a  rally  staged  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  last  week  in  June  by 
opponents  of  President  Nixon's  proposed 
anti-ballistlc-mlfislle  program. 

I  think  the  comments  of  Mr.  Hearst 
should  be  read  by  every  American.  As  we 
in  Congress  finaUy  come  to  grips  with 
the  ABM  issue,  we  have  a  critically  im- 
portant decision  to  make,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  hangs  In  the  balance.  In 
my  view  we  have  no  logical  alternative 
to  deployment  of  the  ABM,  and  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  those  who  excuse 
every  offensivfe  activity  of  the  Commu- 
nists, but  sneer  and  protest  at  a  defen- 
sive plan  of  the  United  States  that  would 
protect  us  from  those  who  have  con- 
tinuously sworn  to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  address  this  body 
more  fully  later  on  the  vital  need  for 
ABM  defense.  Meanwhile,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  editorial  and  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  congressional 
colleagues  and  to  all  of  America : 

Bacali.   Veksxts   ABM 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York.  June  28.— A  rally  staged  here 
this  week  by  opponents  of  President  Nixon's 
propoeed  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  program 
(ABM)  causes  me  to  return  again  to  that 
subject.  It's  much  too  important  a  topic  to 
let  the  torn  toms  being  pounded  by  these 
people  go  unchallenged. 

NaturaUy  the  whoop-it-up  was  staged  In 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  "antl"  ralllee 
almost  Inevitably  are  held.  Following  the 
traditional  pattern  of  such  gatherings  it  fea- 
tured speeches  by  a  nimiber  of  public  officials 
and  professors  and — of  course— had  the 
usual  array  of  screen  and  stage  persomaUtiee 
as  drawing  cards. 

Among  the  latter  who  Joined  in  lambasting 
our  military  establUhment  in  general,  and 
the  ABM  in  particular,  were  such  military 
authorities  as  Paul  Newman,  Dustin  Hoff- 


man, Tony  Randall  and  Lauren  Bacali.  Which 
leads  me  to  pose  a  pertinent  question: 

I  ask  you.  In  a  matter  which  involves  the 
basic  security  of  tills  nation,  whose  advice 
would  you  be  more  inclined  to  foUow— 
Lauren  Bacali 's  or  Richard  Nixon's? 

It  is  to  laugh.  Lauren  Baoall's  qualifica- 
tions to  pass  unblaaed.  Informed  Judgment 
on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  of  course,  are 
totally  non-existent.  Yet  thoee  of  the  two 
principal  speakers  of  the  evening — Mayor 
Lindsay  and  Sen.  Albert  Gore— are  hardly 
much  better. 

Lindsay,  for  example,  filled  the  air  with  a 
lot  of  high-sounding  oratory  about  how  the 
money  needed  for  military  expenditures  "be- 
longs in  the  streets,  the  homes  and  the  hopes 
of  the  cities."  I  maintain  that  this  witness, 
as  mayor  of  the  largest  and  most  money- 
hungry  dty  of  them  all,  is  quite  naturally 
and  quite  obviously  prejudiced  by  self- 
interest. 

And  so  is  Sen.  Gore  and  a  third  speaker. 
Prof.  George  Wald  of  Harvard.  The  highly 
doubtful  objectivity  of  the  lawmaker  from 
Tennessee  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  our  senators  most  frequently 
quoted  by  Hanoi,  Prof.  Wald,  quite  simply.  Is 
an  expert  In  physiology  and  medicine— not 
military  matters. 

Thus,  none  of  the  big  guns  at  the  rally 
have  any  rightful  claim  to  speak  with  un- 
biased expertise  on  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  200  mUllon  Americans. 

All  they  have  in  common  is  the  notion  that 
further  development  of  our  national  de- 
fenses—and especially  the  ABM  program— is 
unnecessary  and  somehow  a  threat  to  peace. 
Soviet  Russia  decided  long  ago  that  an 
ABM  system  was  essential  for  its  over-all 
military  posture,  so  it  already  has  Installed 
one.  Needless  to  say,  nobody  either  In  Russia 
or  the  United  States  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  opposed  the  move  as  a  threat  to 
peace. 

If  there  is  one  thing  about  our  dove- 
minded  popoffs  which  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me,  it  is  how  they  excuse  everything  the  Rus- 
sians do  and  sneer  at  the  very  idea  that  the 
Communists  are  a  threat.  This  attitude  was 
reflected  time  and  again  at  the  Garden  rally. 

My  answer  to  that  is— if  Russia  were  not 
a  threat  to  us,  then  we  could  do  a  lot  more 
besides  scrapping  our  ABM  program.  We 
could  go  ahead  and  scrap  our  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  as  well.  We  wouldn't  need 
them. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and-  its 
minions  are  our  only  real  enemy.  Red  China 
can't  get  at  us.  So  who  else  IS  there?  Uru- 
guay? Somallland?  Luxembourg?  -nbet? 

And  liere's  another  question.  Why,  do  you 
suppose,  Russia  backed  down  in  the  Cuban 
mlssUe  crisis?  Was  it  because  President  Jack 
Kennedy  was  so  persuasive  with  idealistic 
argimients?  Just  read  Bobbys  hair-raising 
book  on  what  really  happened. 

We  were  forced  to  go  to  the  brink  of  war 
to  avoid  war.  If  wt  had  not  met  the  Commu- 
nist chaUenge  Cuba  would  be  a  bristling 
armed  camp  today,  with  nuclear  Big  Berthas 
pointed  at  our  vitals.  Or  maybe,  by  this  time, 
we  wouldn't  be  here  at  all. 

What  stopped  the  Russians  was  one  thing 
and  one  thing  oiUy— fear  of  and  respect  for 
the  military  might  of  the  United  States. 
They  knew  they  were  not  being  called  with 
cap  pistols. 

Now  since  the  Soviets  can  pull  a  chilling 
showdown  like  the  Cuba  test,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  how  we  spend  our  money  around  this 
country  for  social  improvements  becomes 
secondary.  Improvements  will  mean  nothing 
If  we  do  not  have  the  military  means  to  iwo- 
tect  them  from  international  bandits. 

The  United  States  \b  the  richest,  most  de- 
sirable piece  of  real  estate  In  the  world.  It  is 
simple-minded  nonsense  not  to  believe  that 
the  Communists  would  like  to  take  us  over. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  listen  to  them.  They 
have  said  often  enough  that  our  destruction 
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ia  their  fondest  dream — aod  the  main  thing 
thejr  are  working  for. 

At  the  same  time  they  know  that  this 
nation  is  not  going  to  attack  them.  So  why  do 
they  keep  arming  themselves?  Why  do  they 
keep  building  bigger  and  deadlier  missiles, 
nuclear  subs,  supersonic  Jets? 

There  can  be  only  one  reason,  and  I  think 
you're  smart  enough  to  figure  It  out  for 
yourself. 

The  nearest  thing  to  truth  to  ever  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Soviet  diplomat  was 
said  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  1950  when 
this  country  went  Into  Korea  to  stop  a 
would-be  Red  takeover. 

The  Russian  ambassador  to  the  UN,  Jacob 
Malik,  was  genuinely  astonished  at  our  re- 
action. He  plaintively  asked  Cab  "how 
come?",  pointing  out  that  our  secretary  of 
state  had  said  that  our  sphere  of  vltol  In- 
terest In  the  Far  East  did  not  Include  the 
mainland.  Our  acUon.  he  Implied,  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules. 

What  could  be  clearer?  Under  the  Com- 
mxmlst  code.  It  Is  perfectly  proper  to  Uke 
over  any  country  the  Russians  want  so  long 
as  they  think  we  are  not  concerned.  And  that 
most  certainly  wouldn't  stop  them  If  they 
thougttt  we  didn't  fave  the  strength  and  will 
•o  call  ■»•  halt. 

In  hU  typical  speech  at  the  Oarden.  Sen 
Ctore  said  flatly  that  the  ABM  Is  not  needed. 
"By  stimulating  the  arms  race,"  he  added, 
"It  makes  us  leas  rather  than  more  secure. " 
There  are  two  points  to  be  made  here. 
First,  who  Is  Sen.  Gore  to  say  the  ABM  U 
not  needed?  When  the  plumbing  goes  on  the 
fritz  you  call  a  plumber.  If  the  roof  leaks  you 
call  a  carpenter.  And  In  a  matter  of  military 
need  you  had  better  call  an  experienced  mili- 
tary man.  not  a  pacifist  politician. 

(EnrroR's  Note.— There  Is  a  curious  bond 
between  editors  and  military  men.  For  some 
obscure  reason,  almost  everybody  thinks  he 
can  do  the  highly  professional  work  required 
in  each  case  without  any  training  whatever.) 
The  second  point  about  Gore's  remarks  Is 
that  they  are  what  I  will  call  a  bare-faced 
misstatement,  although  there  Is  a  shorter 
word  for  It.  He  must  know  he's  not  telling 
the  truth  when  he  says  that  by^olng  what 
Russia  already  has  done  "we  will  stimulate 
the  arms  race." 

Where  was  Gore  and  aU  the  rest  of  his  Ilk 
when  the  Communists  were  deploying  their 
ABM's?  That  was  the  time  for  them  to  say 
stop — but  who  heard  a  peep  out  of  any  of 
them?  Nobody,  that's  who. 

The  greatest  force  for  peace  In  the  world 
has  been  and  Is  today  the  superior  armed 
might  of  America.  It  Is  the  only  thing  the 
Communists  respect:  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  free  world  free,  and  the  only  guar- 
antee of  our  own  safety. 

In  this  divided  world  of  ours  the  second 
strongest  nation  Is  like  the  second  beet  hand 
In  poker— It  loses. 

On  re-reading  the  above,  the  thought  oc- 
curs to  me  that  I  am  possibly  unduly  exer- 
cised about  these  antl-ABM  voices. 

Their  arguments  can't  be  too  persuasive 
Only  4,000  showed  for  their  Garden  rally  By 
contrast,  some  20,000  packed  the  place  the 
night  before  to  watch  a  punk  prizefight. 

Besides,  I  guess  there  really  is  nothing  to 
worry  about,  anyway. 
Lauren  Bacall  says  so. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pttcinski,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  ,  for  1  hour,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  9. 
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Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  2,  1969,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11069.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  12167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoNOHTTK  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  4246  and  H.R.  4247. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  FoREJiAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.   DlNGELL. 

Mr.  Ullkan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  BINGHAM  in  two  instances! 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Tuesday,  July  8,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon.' 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  853.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  through  July 
9,  1969,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MosHBR  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  July  7,  8,  and  9  1969 
on  account  of  official  business. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  12167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, to  amend  section  401  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  Include  parents-ln- 
law  In  the  definition  of  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  assUtant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, government  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legUlatlon  to  amend  the  act  for  the  retire- 
ment of  public  school  teachers  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  change  the  method  of  cal- 
culatlng  each  year's  appropriation  for  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legUlatlon  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colimibla  street  Readjustment  Act,  and 
eliminate  guarantee  clauses  In  pavement  con- 
structlon  contracts  for  streets  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  community  action  program  In  Carroll, 
Charlton,  Lafayette,  Ray,  and  Saline  Coun- 
ties. Mo.,  under  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of  the 
Wellfieet  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation 
Center  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  South  Wellfieet,  Mass.,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Improvements  needed  In  Army  supply 


management  and  stock  fund  activities  In 
Korea,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  savings  attainable  through  Improved 
application  of  the  economic  order  principle 
in  the  procurement  of  military  supplies.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  In  shipments  of  printed  matter 
from  Japan  to  points  in  the  Pacific,  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  better  service  and  econo- 
mies through  standardization  of  pharmacy 
Items  and  consolidation  of  bulk  compound- 
ing facilities.  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Conrmiittee  on  Government  Operations. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  office  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967,  Department  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
Commissioner,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon 
to  secure  bulk  power  supplies  adequate  to 
satisfy  the  mounting  demands  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  consistent  with  environ- 
mental protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiu-allzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing beneficiaries  third-  and  sixth -preference 
classification,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  section  212(a) 
28(1)  (U)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  proposing  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral correctional  center  and  Federal  parking 
facility  at  Chicago,  111.,  pursuant  to  section 
7a  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  480) ,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
nUsslon  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  trans- 
mitting an  Interim  report  pursuant  to  Public 
Uw  90-301  (82  Stat.  116);  to  the  Committee 
on  VeteranalAffalrs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

.„H'r,^'^^^*°^^^=  Committee  on  Interstate 
ana  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.   12085.  A  bill 

nJ^""^  *^®  ^*^°  A""  Act  to  extend  the 
program  of  research  relating  to  fuel  and 
i!o!  1','^"^  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
«9)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
^.^n   resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  12597.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  that 
young  men  serve  1-year  memberships  on  local 
boards;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  HosMEB,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.   WHrrEHtjRST.   Mr.   Friedel,   Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, and  Mr.  Kutkendall)  : 
H.R.  12598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   allow   a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs, 
and  to  provide  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  Individuals  whose  lack 
of  skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
their  employment  at  or  above  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  by  means  of  subsidies  to  em- 
ployers engaged  In  small  business  on  a  de- 
creasing scale  In  order  to  compensate  such 
employers  for  the  rUk  of  hiring  the  poor  and 
unskilled  In  their  local  communities;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  12599.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equal- 
ization of  the  retired  pay  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  equal  grade  and  years 
of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  12600.  A  bill  to  make  certain  revisions 
m  the  retirement  benefits  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  12601.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  charges  for  cer- 
tain census  records,  compilations,  and  sur- 
veys, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  12602.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  equal 
treatment  of  men  and  women  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  annuities  on  the  basis  of  age  60 
and  30  years  of  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for  local 
education    programs    designed    to    dissuade 
young  people  from  using  narcotic  drugs:  to 
the  conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ByMr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  12605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  KINO: 
H.R.  12606.  A    bill    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  LANGEN: 
H  R.  12607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  full  parity  price 
supports  with  respect  to  wheat,  corn   barley 
oats,  rye.  soybeans,  fiax.  and  grain  sorghums' 
and  reduced  production  of  such   crops  by 
voluntary  participation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  12608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  propertv  situated  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  State  "of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Burton  of  California 
and  Mr.  Cohelan)  : 
H.R.  12609.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950);  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  MXTRPHY  of  New  York : 
HJi.  12610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
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education,  and  particulariy  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
establUhed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  12611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  foreign  air 
carriers  to  file  policies  of  Insurance  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boarc,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

♦w?"^' V5*^^-  *  *""  *°  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuiUes  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and 
permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  des- 
ignate a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time 
of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12613.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  12614.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  like- 
ness Of  the  late  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
shall  appear  on  the  quarter  dollar;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

H.R^  12615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  clad  silver  dollars  bearing  the  likeness  of 
the  late  Dwight  David  Elsenhower-  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
t>*?,i^  ^^^W  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
^»t"«»        ^^\'  «>  ««  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12617.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  com|re- 
^ITZ  P™?ram  for  the  training  of  attorneys 
and  related  personnel  In  order  to  Improve 
the  legal  services  available  to  the  commu- 
Labor^°  ^^^  Committee  on  Education  and 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  12618^A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  12619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
an  act  approved  August  4,  1950.  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress"-  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By.  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN - 

^hf  o  ^?!  ®°^   •'°'"*  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desie- 

.'^■Sfx?^  ^^  ^°*^  *^^y  °f  September  1969  as 

Bible  Translation  Day";  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  "»ui»i.iee 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.J^Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United   states   relative   to   equal   rights   for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn 

.^^^-  VJ.  speaker  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  enactment  of  w- 

slatlon  providing  for  a  substantial  incre^e 
in  social  security  payments  to  elderiy  per- 
sons Which  was  refen-ed  to  the  Commit^e 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  12620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12621.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
li.  Chandler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  12623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian 

O.  Carr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 


162.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  21st 
Salpan  Legislature,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Salpan,  Marianas  Islands, 
relative  to  assignment  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer attorneys  to  assist  the  people  of  the 
municipality  of  Salpan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  the  21st  Salpan  Legis- 
lature, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Salpan,  Marianas  islands,  relative  to  enact- 
ment of  an  official  plebiscite  for  the  people 
of  the  Marianas  not  later  than  June  30,  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  a  resolution  of 
the  national  executive  conunlttee  assembled 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  commending  Congress  for 
granting  educational  benefits  to  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


165.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, SanU  Cruz  County,  Calif.,  relative  to 
a  resolution  opposing  taxation  of  income 
from  municipal  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

166.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  relative  to  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  obligations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

167.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
County  Treasurers  of  California,  OrovUle, 
Calif.,  relative  to  retaining  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  State  and  local  government  bond 
Issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

168.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York, 
Pa.,  relative  to  Charles  A.  Lindbergh;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE— Mo/idoi/,  July  7,  1969 


llie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
w&s  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Tnist  in  the  Lord  mth  all  thine 
heart;  and  lean  not  upon  thine  oum  un- 
derstanding.' In  aU  thy  ways  acknowl- 
edge Him  and  He  sfiall  direct  thy  paths. 
Proverbs  3 : 5  and  6. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  In  the  coming  cru- 
cial days  not  simply  to  acknowledge 
Thee,  but  in  the  depths  of  our  nature  to 
trust  Thee  for  wisdom,  for  Judgment, 
and  for  strength.  Deliver  us  from  the 
coldness  of  heart,  the  indolence  of  atti- 
tude, and  the  indifference  of  mind  that 
shuts  Thee  out,  or  the  busy-ness  that  will 
not  let  Thee  in.  As  we  move  from  this 
sacred  interlude  to  take  up  our  duties, 
presen/e  in  us  a  sense  of  Thy  pervading 
presence  and  the  Eissurance  of  the  quiet 
direction  of  Thy  spirit  in  the  work  of  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Rekindle  in  all  the  people  the  flame 
of  holy  living  and  let  the  bright  light  of 
a  glowing  patriotism  shine  throughout 
the  land.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, July  2,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  1,  1969,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
July  3,  1969: 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1458.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association  (Rept.  No. 
91-288) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 


S.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  Act  (Rept. 
No.  91-287) ;  and 

S.  2185.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.  1324)    (Rept.  No.  91-289). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  1072.  A  blU  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  91-291). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

S.  2546.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln 
Missile  Range,  and  to  i^-eecribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-290) . 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  1,  1969,  the  following  re- 
port of  a  committee  was  submitted  on 
July  7,  1969: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

S.  2547.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (Rept.  No.  91-292). 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vin 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  unobjected  to  bills  under 
rule  Vm  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMPrAlTON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Lxcislation  To  Inciudk  Pabents- 

in-Law  in  thx  DxjTNrnoN  or  Dependents 

or  MEMBEKS  of  the  UNirOBMED  Sebvices 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  cf  the 
Air  Force,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  401  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  parents-ln-law  In  the 
definition  of  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Pboposeo  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia  Street  Readjustment 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, govenunent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Street  Readjustment  Act,  and  eliminate 
guarantee  clauses  In  pavement  construction 
contracts  for  streets  In  the  District  of  O 
lumbla  (with  an  accompanying  paper i;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Comptboller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu^uant 
to  law,  a  report  on  savings  in  shipments 
of  printed  matter  from  Japan  to  points  in 
the  Pacific,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oi>eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  improvements  needed  In 
Army  supply  management  and  stock  fund 
jMjtlvltles  In  Korea,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  lett«  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  savings  attainable  through 
Improved  application  of  the  economic 
order  principle  In  the  procurement  of  mili- 
tary supplies.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  better 
service  and  economies  through  standardlza- 
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tlon  of  pharmacy  Items  and  consolidation  of 
bulk  compounding  facilities,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  June  30,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Govern- 
ment Comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  June  30, 1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Wellfleet  Job  Corps  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  South  Wellfleet, 
Mass.,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  dated  June  30,  1969 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Federal  Correctional  Center  and 

Federal  Pabkino  FACiLmr,  Chicago,  III. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  which  proposes 
construction  of  a  Federal  Correctional  Cen- 
ter and  Federal  Parking  Facility  at  Chicago, 
ni.  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  Of  Representa- 
tives, North  Carolina  General  Assembly;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resohjtion  11 
"A  House  resolution  withdrawing  the  con- 
currence of  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  Joint  resolution  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures; 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  was  Introduced  in 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  Its  1965  Session,  wherein  the  Senate 
concurred,  which  resolution  was  designated 
as  Resolution  60',  which  resolution  memo- 
rialized Congress  to  call  a  Constitutional 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  state 
legislattu-es;  and 

"Whereas,  certified  copies  of  such  1965  res- 
olution were  transmitted  to  both  houses  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  to  certain 
other  federal  officials  as  provided  In  such  res- 
olution; and 

"Whereas,  such  resolution  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  United  States  Congress 
and  is  still  pending  before  that  body  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution;  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  the  requisite  number  of  states 
have  not  passed  similar  resolutions  in  order 
to  require  the  call  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention as  provided  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  does  desire  to  withdraw  Its 
concurrence  in  'Resolution  60'  referred  to 
above:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Nw-th  Carolina  House  of  Representatives : 

"Section  1.  That  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  hereby  withdraw  its  conciurence  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  during  the  1965  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  resolution  is  designated  as  'Res- 
olution 60",  which  resolution  was  ratified  on 
the  12th  day  of  May,  1966,  and  does  hereby 
aeciare  that  Its  action  in  this  regard  Is 
rescinded,  revoked  and  repealed  as  of  the 


date  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and 
this  House  of  Representatives  does  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not 
to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention  under 
present  circumstances  or  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  pre- 
scribed regulations  relative  to  the  call, 
agenda  and  conduct  of  such  Convention  and 
until  members  of  the  public  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  various  states  of  the 
United  States  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  acts  of  the  Congress  in  this 
regard. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby 
directed  to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  immediately  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress,  to 
all  members  of  Congress,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  other  forty-nine 
states. 

"Sec.  3.  ThU  Resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  Its  adoption. 

"Eabl  W.  Vaughan, 
"Speaker,  North  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1969. 

"Attest: 

"Thad  Eure, 
"Secretary  of  State,  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  LeglRlature 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
urging  that  Peace  Corps  volunteer  attorneys 
continue  to  be  assigned  to  assUt  the  people 
of  the  Municipality  of  Salpan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  an  official 
plebiscite  for  the  people  of  the  Marianas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  remonstrating  against  legislation  that 
would  deprive  State  and  local  government 
obligations  of  their  traditional  immunity 
from  Federal  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Coimty  Treasurers  of  CaUfomia,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  by  assisting 
local  government  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
operating  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
to  permit  employer  contributions  to  trust 
funds  to  provide  employees,  their  families, 
and  dependents  with  scholarships  for  study 
at  educational  Institutions  or  the  establish- 
ment of  child-care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school-age  dependents  of  employees  (Rept. 
No.  91-293). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information; 

John  A.  Calhoun,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia; 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class.  1,  to  be  the  representa- 


tive on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador; 

Ridgway  B.  Knight,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Portugal; 

David  D.  Newsom,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State; 

Joseph  Palmer  2d,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Libya; 

John  C.  Pritzlaff,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Malta; 

Luther  I.  Replogle,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Iceland; 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany; 

Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Canada; 

John  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  to  be  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State; 

J.  Fife  Symington,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary t»  Trinidad  and  Tobago; 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Chad; 

PhlUp  H.  Trezlse,  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Oolumbla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Liberia. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Connmittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia : 

W.  Byron  Sorrell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions. 


BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2548.  A  bill  to  amend  th«  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  food 
service  programs  provided  for  children  under 
such  Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmaoge  when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  assistance  to  medical  li- 
braries and  related  instrumentalities,  and  for 
other  piuTKees;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  2550.  A  bill  to  require  that  State  pro- 
grams approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Seciuity  Act  make  the  aid  available 
thereunder  to  children  In  need  thereof  be- 
cause of  the  imemployment  of  their  father; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  Umted 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement   credit   for   employees    injured    in 
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Une  of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eaolkton)  : 
S.  25Sa.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
23.  1960,  providing  for  the  eatobllshment  of 
the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stmtwoton  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  McINTYRE: 
S.  2553.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Cerpato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,     Mr.      Church,      and      Mr. 
PHOtrrr)  : 
S.  2554.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  services 
for  Government  employees  In  order  to  assist 
them   in   preparing   for   retirement:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
&a655.  A   bUl    for    the    relief   of   Renato 
-   OeMBftRamll; 

S.  2556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Ja 
Nohara; 

S.  2557.  A  bUl  fop  the  relief  of  Erminia 
Ancheta  Mandac:  and 

S.  2558.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Paris  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2559.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  in  U.S.-flag  commercial 
vessels  of  certain  cargoes  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  2560.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  economic  opportunity  manage- 
ment assistance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Cranston,    Mr.    Alloit,    and    Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  aU  Olympic  athletes  and 
authorized  Olympic  delegations,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrpht  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing) 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedt)  : 

S.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  be- 
ginning August  3,  i969,  and  ending  August 
10,  1969,  as  "National  Shorthand  and  Steno- 
type  Reporters  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2548— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  IMPROVE 
THE  POOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent efforts  to  combat  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country  have  been  quite 
gratifying.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture's  action  in  reporting  to  the 
floor  a  bill  for  the  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  food-stamp  program  is  illus- 
trative of  a  new  sense  of  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress— a  commitment 


to  stamp  out  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
this  Nation  of  great  agricultural  abun- 
dance. 

The  committee  markup  shows  that 
many  of  us  are  determined  to  do  some- 
thing now  to  provide  adequate  nutrition 
for  the  hungry  of  the  Nation.  I  am  ex- 
trwnely  pleased  that  the  major  parts  of 
my  own  food-stamp  bill  have  been  incor- 
porated in  our  committee  bill.  However, 
we  oannot  allow  ourselves  to  become 
complacent  and  self-satisfied.  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  food- 
stamp  law  will  completely  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  himger  and  malnutrition. 

Throughout  my  examination  of  the 
problem,  I  have  felt  that  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  seeing  that 
hungry  children  receive  the  proper  diet. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  lack  of  adequate 
food  has  already  left  its  mark  on  poverty- 
stricken  adults.  An  improper  diet  in  the 
formative  years  has  resulted  in  mental 
retardation  and  habitual  lack  of  energy 
and  initiative  in  an  unknown  segment 
of  our  adult  population.  The  most  tragic 
aspect  of  this  problem  is  that  many  of 
these  deprived  adults  are  producing  off- 
spring who  must  endure  the  same  un- 
fortunate cycle  of  poverty. 

We  must  break  this  cycle.  We  must  do 
everything  within  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  all  the  children  of 
this  Nation  are  given  adequate  nutrition. 
Of  course,  a  major  instrument  for 
achieving  this  objective  can  be  the  food- 
stamp  program.  Hopefully,  expansion  of 
the  food-stamp  program  will  provide  im- 
proved nutrition  for  the  majority  of  de- 
prived children  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves,  however,  if 
we  think  that  the  food-stamp  program 
can,  by  Itself,  provide  sufficient  nutrition 
for  all  children  who  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing an  adequate  diet. 

Although  a  liberalization  of  the  food- 
stamp  program  will  bring  millions  of  ad- 
ditional families  into  the  program,  there 
are  many  families  who  will  never  par- 
ticipate. Many  needy  families  will  havf* 
too  much  pride  to  ask  for  any  form 
of  public  assistance — including  food 
stamps. 

Many  families — those  in  the  upper 
limits  of  eligibility— will  feel  that  the 
bonus  to  be  gained  by  participation  In 
the  food-stamp  program  is  not  enough 
to  warrant  the  trouble. 

Furthermore,  we  must  face  the  harsh 
fact  that  in  a  small  minority  of  cases, 
mothers  are  too  ignorant,  too  lazy,  or  too 
callous  to  prepare  adequate  food  for  their 
children,  even  where  such  food  is  avail- 
able. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  must  enact 
legislation  which  will  insure  that  appe- 
tizing, nutritious  school  lunches  are 
available  to  all  deprived  children. 

We  must  use  food  as  a  tool  of  educa- 
tion. A  child  cannot  learn  if  he  is  hun- 
gry. It  has  been  the  experience  of  school 
administrators  in  economically  deprived 
areas  that  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  school  attendance  when  children 
can  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  a 
good  meal  at  school. 

During  my  tour  of  the  school  lunch 
program  of  Georgia  in  April,  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  food  as  an 
educational  device.  While  in  Macon,  Ga., 
I  visited  a  school  in  which  a  very  success- 
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ful  breakfast  program  was  operating. 
The  teachers  of  that  school  were  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  program,  for 
they  had  found  that  children  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  this  breakfast  pro- 
gram were  much  more  apt  pupils  and 
were  less  of  a  discipline  problem.  The 
principal  of  the  school  told  me: 

Before  we  got  the  breakfast  program,  we 
could  not  teach  some  of  these  kids  anything 
until  after  lunch.  Now  they  are  eager  to  learn 
throughout  the  day. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  public  con- 
science has  awakened  in  many  areas  to 
the  need  to  insure  that  no  hungry  child 
should  go  without  a  school  lunch,  in 
botii  Macon  and  Atlanta,  of  my  own 
State,  and  in  other  areas,  ambitious  serv- 
ice organizations,  working  with  news 
media,  have  been  able  to  raise  thousands 
of  dollars  to  provide  free  lunches  for 
needy  kids. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Na- 
tion as  wealthy  as  ours  can  afford  to  rely 
on  sporadic  efforts  of  good  will  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition  for  our  greatest  re- 
source, our  children. 

As  I  toured  Georgia's  school  limch  pro- 
grams— both  urban  and  rural — I  was 
taken  by  the  incongruity  of  hungry  chil- 
dren in  a  Nation  with  so  much  wealth, 
so  much  agricultural  abundance  as  ours 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
stood  as  I  have  stood  in  Alexander  II 
Elementary  School,  In  Macon,  Ga..  and 
watched  eager  little  children  file  in  to 
eat  their  breakfast  with  obvious  enjoy- 
ment, can  feel  that  we  should  not  spend 
more  for  the  nutrition  of  our  children. 

As  I  made  a  thorough  study  of  this 
problem — by  a  tour  of  my  own  State 
and  by  reading  data  and  testimony  from 
other  States — I  was  surprised  and 
shocked  by  the  great  unmet  need  for  ad- 
ditional funding  and  services  in  our 
school  lunch  programs.  I  think  most 
middle-class  Americans  assume  that 
every  child  who  is  In  need  gets  a  fre« 
lunch  through  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  By  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates, the  odds  are  3  to  1  against  the 
needy  child  getting  his  free  lunch.  Ac- 
cording to  an  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  statistical  study,  there 
are  6  million  school-age  children  In  this 
coimtry  who  belong  to  families  in  the 
lowest  poverty  level — families  earning 
less  than  $2,000  a  year  and/or  are  re- 
ceiving aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  But  fewer  than  2  million  chil- 
dren receive  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  under  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

Make  no  mistake — the  national  school 
lunch  program  has  been  a  wonderful  in- 
strument for  good.  It  has  provided  badly 
needed  nutrition  for  millions  of  hungry 
American  children.  This  program,  en- 
acted into  law  in  1946,  stands  as  a  great 
legislative  achievement  of  two  of  our 
most  beloved  colleagues.  Senator  Rus- 
sell and  Senator  Ellender. 

The  whole  Nation  has  been  richer  be- 
cause of  the  foresight  displayed  by  these 
gentlemen  back  in  1946. 

However,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  change  since  the  late  1940's.  Although 
originally  there  were  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  maximum  allowable  reimburse- 
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ment  rate  of  9  cents  per  lunch,  the  aver- 
age cash  reimbursement  nationally  is 
now  only  41/2  cents  per  lunch. 

There  have  been  many  additions  and 
improvements  made  to  the  School  Lunch 
Act  since  1946,  but  they  have  not  been 
adequate.  We  have  come  to  realize  that 
a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  provide 
assistance  to  low-income  schools.  The 
special  assistance  section  added  to  the 
School  Lunch  Act  in  1962  has  greatly  In- 
creased funding  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  served  to  th^  needy. 

The  passage  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  provided  for  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
grams and  other  Improvements  in  child 
nutrition.  Other  programs,  such  as  the 
special  milk  program,  utilization  of  sec- 
tion 32  surplus  foods,  and  funds  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act— all  of  these  have  im- 
proved the  school  lunch  programs  and 
child  nutrition. 

While  all  of  these  programs  have 
made  a  difference,  they  have  not  pro- 
vided a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
problem.  They  have  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem for  a  number  of  reasons.  However, 
the  primary  shortcoming  of  all  of  these 
programs  is  a  shortage  of  funding. 

During  my  study  and  analysis  of  the 
different  child  feeding  programs  over 
the  past  two  months,  I  have  also  real- 
ized that  there  is  a  great  need  for  re- 
vision of  the  laws  which  have  set  up 
the  child  feeding  programs.  In  all  too 
many  cases,  funds  now  appropriated  do 
not  go  to  children  who  need  help  the 
most. 

In  many  cases  where  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches  are  available,  the  embar- 
rassment with  which  the  programs  are 
administered  prevents  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  school  lunches  by  children  in 
bad  need  of  adequate  nutrition. 

In  many  schools,  such  as  those  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  there  are  no  facilities  for 
the  preparation  of  hot  lunches. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  there  Is 
no  desire  to  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  for  it  Is  thought  that 
adequate  child  feeding  is  not  a  responsi- 
bility of  public  education.  For  example, 
Los  Angeles,  a  city  of  almost  3  million 
people,  does  not  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

In  other  areas  where  there  is  partici- 
pation in  the  school  limch  program,  the 
price  of  lunches  is  pegged  so  high  that 
children  of  low-income  families  do  not 
participate. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  expand   and 
improve  school  lunch  services  through- 
out the  country. 
My  proposed  legislation  would : 
First.  Provide  for  increased  funding. 
Second.  Allow  advance  planning  by 
authorizing  the  appropriations  of  funds 
a  year  in  advance. 

Third.  Insure  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated reach  the  children  who  need  It 
most. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  there  would  be  no 
overt  identification  of  chUdren  receiving 
free  or  reduced-price  meals. 

Fifth.  Where  there  is  no  equipment 
for  the  preparation  of  food,  my  bill  would 
provide  additional  funding  to  purchase 
the  necessary  equipment. 

Sixth.  Where  these  facilities  and 
equipment  cannot  be  installed  Imme- 
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diately,  my  bill  would  allow  the  utiliza- 
tion of  private  food  services  for  purposes 
of  providing  nutrition  for  schoolchildren 
Seventh.  The  bill  would  require  greater 
State  partlcipati<Mi  in  the  funding  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  It  would  insure 
that  the  States  would  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  child  nutrition  out  of  general 
revenue. 

Eighth.  The  bill  will  make  available 
additional  money  for  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses  in  needy  schools. 

Ninth.  My  bill  provides  for  special  de- 
velopment projects  to  experiment  in  new 
methods  of  improving  food  service  for 
children. 

Tenth.  The  bill  provides  for  elimina- 
tion of  a  discriminatory  aspect  of  the 
present  law  in  regard  to  payment  of 
State  administrative  expenses. 

Eleventh.  I  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  specially  trained  in  child 
nutrition  for  assistance  on  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Twelfth.  In  order  to  assist  State  edu- 
cational agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  child  feeding  acts,  my  bill 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  fimds  for  research  surveys  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of 
school  food  service  and  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  obtained  from 
these  research  programs. 

Thirteenth.  In  order  to  encourage  con- 
tinued improvement  and  irmovation  in 
our  child  feeding  programs,  I  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Nutrition. 

Last  April,  I  toured  school  lunchrooms 
of  my  State  to  Investigate  the  breakfast 
and  limch  programs.  At  that  time  I  made 
a  commitment  to  not  only  my  people  of 
Georgia,  but  of  the  entire  Nation.  I 
promised  that  I  would  introduce  legis- 
lation in  an  effort  to  insure  that  no  child 
who  came  to  school  hungry  would  go 
home  hungry. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today  in- 
dicates my  readiness  to  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment. 

The  VICE 'PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  2548)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  acts  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Talmadce,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill  would  improve  child  feeding  pro- 
grams by  making  13  important  changes. 

PBOVISIONS   FOB    AODmONAL    FUNDING 

My  bill  provides  $38  million  for  the 
purchase  of  food  service  equipment  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  As  the  equipment  need 
is  met,  fimding  would  be  decreased  to  the 
level  of  $10  million  per  year. 

I  would  provide  for  funding  of  $200 
million  for  special  assistance  to  needy 
children  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  amount 
would  be  Increased  to  $250  mUlion  in  fis- 
cal year  1971,  and  $300  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

ADVANCE   FCNDINC 

Under  the  present  system  school  dis- 
tricts have  great  difficulty  in  planning 
for  the  oncoming  school  year.  My  bill 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  a 


year  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  would  be- 
come available  to  the  States. 

PROPEB  ITTILIZAnON  OF  FUNDS 

Under  present  law  a  needy  child  Is 
benefited  by  special  assistance  funds  only 
If  he  happens  to  attend  a  school  desig- 
nated as  a  "special  assistance  school." 
My  bill  requires  that  special  assistance 
funds  follow  the  needy  child.  Under  my 
plan  these  funds  would  be  available  to 
needy  children  regardless  of  the  school 
they  attend. 

OVERT  IDENTIFICATION 

Due  to  embarrassing  and  insensitive 
administration  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  some  school  officials,  needy 
children  in  some  schools  refuse  to  take 
advantage  of  free  lunches.  My  bill  would 
insure  that  there  would  be  no  overt  Iden- 
tification of  children  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches. 

EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

In  many  areas  school  systems  have  no 
facilities  or  equipment  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  school  lunches.  To  meet  the  ur- 
gent need  in  this  area,  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide $38  million  for  equipment  funding 
during  1970.  This  sum  would  be  reduced 
as  the  need  is  met.  It  would  be  $33  mil- 
lion in  1971;  $15  million  in  1972;  and 
$10  million  every  year  thereafter. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  FOOD  SERVICES 

Where  the  school  system  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment  immediately,  my  bill 
would  provide  that  private  food  services 
could  be  utilized. 

GREATER  STATE  PARTICIPATION 

At  present,  the  States  match  each  dol- 
lar of  Federal  money  with  S3  of  State 
money.  However,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  any  part  of  the  State  money  be  ob- 
tained from  State  revenue  sources.  The 
$3  matching  requirement  may  be  met 
solely  from  revenue  obtained  from  child 
and  adult  payments  for  school  lunches. 
My  bill  would  provide  a  new  matching 
formula  of  $1  of  State  money  for  every 
$1  of  Federal  money.  However,  the  States 
-would  be  required  to  meet  a  percentage 
of  their  matching  funds  from  State  rev- 
enue sources.  Initially,  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  10  percent  of  the  match- 
ing requirement  from  State  sources,  and 
eventually  this  matching  requirement 
will  be  raised  to  50  percent. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  needy  schools,  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  additional  Federal  assistance  in 
the  payment  of  operating  expenses.  It 
would  allow  the  USDA  to  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  feed- 
ing program,  including  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining, preparing  and  serving  food. 

SPECUL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

There  is  a  need  for  innovation  and  for 
Improvement  of  child  feeding  programs. 
The  bill  would  provide  for  special  de- 
velopment projects  which  would  experi- 
ment in  the  utilization  of  special  fabri- 
cated food  items,  attractive  packaging, 
and  new  delivery  systems. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

Present  law  restricts  the  States  in 
utilization  of  funds  for  administrative 
expenses.  My  bill  would  eliminate  the 
discriminatory  aspect  of  the  present  law 
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which  differentiates  among  States  purely 
on  organizational  differences. 


CHILO  M  UTUTION 


ITS 


There  is  a  need  for  personnel  specially 
trained  and  educated  In  matters  related 
to  the  diet  and  nutrition  of  children.  My 
bill  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  determine  the  number  of  personnel 
needed  and  to  make  money  available  for 
their  emplojrment. 

mXSEABCH  AND  TRAININO 

There  is  a  need  to  encourage  addi- 
tional research  and  surveys  in  the  area 
of  school  food  service.  My  bill  allows  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

NATIONAI,  AOVISOBT  COTTNCIL  ON  CHILD 
N  UTUTION 

There  is  a  need  for  continued  exami- 
nation of  our  child  feeding  programs. 
The  need  is  great  for  elimination  of  over- 
lapping and  for  coordination  of  the  vari- 
ous j^eeding  programs.  It  shall  be  the 
Jiuactlon  of  this  council  to  make  con- 
tinuous studies  and  to  recommend  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  , 


S.  2549— INTRODUCTION  OP  MEDI- 
CAL LIBRARY  AND  HEALTH 
COMMUNICATIONS  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  leg- 
islation to  improve  and  extend  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
authorizing  assistance  to  medical  Ubrar- 
les  and  related  facilities.  This  bill — the 
Medical  Library  and  Health  Communi- 
cations Assistance  Amendments  of  1969 

would  extend  and  expand  an  essential 
national  program  for  improving  com- 
munications throughout  the  health  field. 
There  Is  a  vital  need  to  assist  the  or- 
derly growth  of  oiir  country's  health 
communication  resources.  Biomedical 
libraries  constitute  a  fimdamental 
"knowledge  bank"  for  our  national  health 
effort  In  patient  care,  biomedical  re- 
search, and  professional  education.  When 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  was  passed,  Congress  recognized 
that  the  massive  growth  of  biomedical 
knowledge  had  wholly  outstripped  our 
facilities  for  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing Information  in  the  health  sciences. 
At  that  time  American  medical  libraries, 
to  which  all  other  biomedical  communi- 
cations media  must  relate,  were  in  a  de- 
plorable condition— inadequately  housed 
equipped,  and  staffed. 

Under  the  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965,  a  total  of  $95  million  for 
fiscal  years  1966-70  was  authorized  for 
the  seven  programs  funded  under  this 
legislation.  But  a  total  of  only  $34  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  through  fiscal 
year  1969  for  these  seven  programs,  not 
half  of  the  money  Congress  authorized. 
Grants  totaling  $11.2  million  have  been 
awarded  to  assist  the  construction  of  11 
health  libraries  in  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  Increasing  and 
organizing  the  health  library  resources  of 
the  Nation,  392  resource  grants  totaling 
over  $11  million  will  have  been  awarded 
by  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1970  for  Im- 


proved and  expanded  services  in  health 
libraries. 

EHiring  the  same  period,  nine  regional 
library  awards  totaling  $5  million  will 
have  been  made,  thus  organizing  health 
information  services  imder  regional  co- 
operative arrangements  designed  to  uti- 
lize available  resources  more  effectively. 
To  expedite  access,  availability,  and 
utility  of  health  Information  through  re- 
search and  development,  64  projects, 
totaling  some  $5.9  million,  will  have  been 
supported.  In  addition,  67  awards  have 
been  made,  totaling  $2.9  million  for  29 
projects,  to  prepare,  synthesize,  and 
distribute  secondary  llteratiu-e  resources 
in  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  health 
sciences. 

In  1965,  there  were  less  than  3,000 
trained  medical  librarians.  With  just 
under  $4.5  million  appropriated  under  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  some  20 
graduate  and  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams have  been  initiated,  and  309  per- 
sons will  have  received  training  through 
1970.  These  programs  have  gone  beyond 
traditional  training  in  their  orientation 
to  innovative  technology  to  serve  infor- 
mation processing.  To  present  legislation 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  health 
leaders  the  potential  contribution  well- 
organized  biomedical  communications 
has  for  more  effective  use  of  scarce  man- 
power resources. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  has  made  a  good  beginning  toward 
the  solution  of  health  information  prob- 
lems. However,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  which  re- 
main. 

At  the  present  time  we  need  5,000 
trained  medical  librarians  and  other 
health  communication  specialists.  Less 
than  20  percent  of  the  7,200  accredited 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  have 
library  facilities  that  are  in  any  way 
adequate  for  their  needs. 

Without  continued  and  expanded  sup- 
port through  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act,  our  health  information 
problems  will  only  grow  worse.  On  the 
basis  of  ciurrent  progress  and  future 
plans,  it  is  estimated  that  over  10,000 
physicians  will  graduate  from  medical 
school  in  1975,  an  increase  of  one-third 
over  the  present  time.  Leaders  in  other 
health  professions  are  also  preparing  for 
greatly  expanded  personal  requirements 
in  the  coming  decade.  To  meet  the  in- 
structional requirements  this  expansion 
will  impose,  more  educational  leaders  are 
turning  to  greater  use  of  medical  library 
resources,  particularly  to  programed 
learning  in  specifically  designed  learn- 
ing resource  centers.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
combination  of  bibliographic  resources, 
technological  apparatus,  and  educational 
research  will  make  teaching  of  the  future 
more  effective  and  more  responsive. 

The  extension  of  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  that  I  am  introducing, 
while  similar  to  the  present  act,  incor- 
porates several  changes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  and  progress 
gained  so  far.  This  legislation  would  au- 
thorize a  5-year  program  with  an  In- 
creased authorization  funding  level  from 
$21  million  to  $41  million  per  year,  or 
$205  million  over  5  years,  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  need  we  must  at- 
tempt to  meet.  Language  changes  are 
proposed  to  allow  greater  flexibility  in 


administration  and  to  permit  more 
equitable  and  efficient  utilization  of 
funds. 

The  Medical  Library  and  Health  Com- 
munications Assistance  Amendments  of 
1969  will  not  resolve  all  the  needs  and 
problems  in  health  communications. 
They  will,  however,  provide  assistance 
where  needed  and  stimulate  the  formu- 
lation and  adaptation  of  new  ideas  and 
new  concepts  for  making  health  infor- 
mation available. 

Mr.  President,  I  eusk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  a  number  of  letters  re- 
questing this  legislation,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  sum- 
mary, and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2549)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  assistance  to 
medical  libraries  and  related  instnunen- 
talities,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2549 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical  Library  and 
Health  Communications  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1969". 

Clariftino  and  Technical  Amendments 
decuutation  of  polict  and  statement  op 

PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  fb) 
of  section  390  (42  U.S.C.  280(b))  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
strllElng  out  "the  awarding  of  special  fellow- 
ships to  physicians  and  other  practitioners  In 
the  sciences  related  to  health  and  scientists," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "grants  to  physi- 
cians and  other  practitioners  In  the  sciences 
related  to  health,  and  scientists,  and  public 
or  nonprofit  private  Institutions  on  behalf  of 
such  Individuals,";  and 

(2)  Clause  (5)  of  such  subsection  1» 
amended  by  striking  out  "Improving"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "establishing.  Im- 
proving,". 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    CONSTKCCTION    OF    FACILITIES 

(b)  (1)  Subsection  (b)(1)(B)  of  section 
393  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-3)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c),". 

(2)  Section  393  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof  and  redesignating  subsections  (d), 
(e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1)  aa  subsections 
(c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h),  respec- 
tively. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    SPECIAL    SCIENTinC 
PROJECTS 

(c)  (1)  The  heading  of  section  395  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-5)  Is  amended  to  read: 


"ASSISTANCE  FOR  SPECIAL  SCIENTIFIC  PROJ- 
ECTS, AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AND 
RELATED    FIEU>S" 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  395  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sur- 
geon General  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial fellowships  to  be  awarded  to  physicians 
and  other  practitioners  In  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  health  and  scientists"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
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physicians  and  other  practitioners  In  the 
sciences  related  to  health,  and  scientists,  and 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  on 
behalf  of  such  Individuals". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "In  establish- 
ing such  feUowshlpe,  the  Surgeon  General" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  making  such 
grants,  the  Secretary";  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "feUowshlpe  are  established"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "grants  are  made". 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    IN    MEDICAL    LI- 
BRARY   SCIENCE    AND    RELATED    FIELDS 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-6)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "research  and  investigations  In  the 
field  of  medical  library  science"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "research.  Investigations, 
and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of  medical 
library  science". 

GRANTS  FOR  IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING  THE 
BASIC  RESOT7RCES  OF  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 
AND    RELATED    INSTRUMENT ALTTIES 

(e)  (1)  The  beading  of  section  397  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-7)   is  amended  to  read: 

"GRANTS  FOR  ESTABLISHING,  IMPROVING,  AND 
EXPANDING  THE  BASIC  RESOTTRCES  OF  MED- 
ICAL LIBRARIES  AND  RELATED  INSTRUMEN- 
TALITIES" 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"expanding"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"establishing,  expanding,". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  instru- 
mentality for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  $200,000; 
and  grants  to  such  medical  libraries  or  re- 
lated Instrumentalities  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  with  a  view  to  assuring  adequate 
continuing  financial  support  for  such  librar- 
ies or  Instrumentalities  from  other  sources 
during  and  after  the  period  for  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  provided." 

GRANTS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REGIONAL 
MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

(f)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  398  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280l>-8)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (4), 
by  redesignating  clause  (6)  as  clause  (6), 
and  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  planning  for  services  and  activities 
under  this  section;    and" 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  to  modify  and 
increase  their  library  resources  so  as  to  be 
able  to  provide  supportive  services  to  other 
libraries  In  the  region  as  well  as  Individual 
users  of  library  services"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(A)  to  modify  and  Increase 
their  library  resources  and  to  supplement  the 
resources  of  cooperating  libraries  in  the  re- 
gion so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  adequate 
supportive  services  to  all  libraries  In  the  re- 
gion as  well  as  to  Individual  users  of  library 
services". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (A)  and  re- 
designating clauses  (B)  and  (C)  as  clauses 
(A)  and  (B),  respectively. 

14)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  also  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  contracts  as 
well  as  grants,  and  such  contracts  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  ^e  pro- 
vided in  this  section  for  grants."         V 

FINANCIAL    SUPPORT    FOB    BIOMEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

lg)(l)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  399  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
280b-9)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Individual  scientists"  and  In- 
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sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "public  or  nonprofit 
private  institutions  and  organizations,  and 
Individual  scientists". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  U 
repealed. 

(3)  Sulisection  (c)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
designated as  subsection  (b) . 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

extensions  of  duration 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  399a  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  VS.C.  280b-10)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  399a.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  such 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  immediately 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
part  for  grants  for  construction  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended". 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILITIES 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1970,  subsection  (1)  of 
section  393  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1971,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary". 

GRANTS     FOR     TRAINING     IN     MEDICAL     LIBRARY 
SCIENCES 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  Jime  30,  1970,  subsection  (a) 
of  section  394  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  order  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 390(b)(2),  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  Ije- 
glnnlng  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  such  sums  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  making  grants—"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
390(b)(2),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jvme  30,  1975,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for^  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  In 
making  grants — ". 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    SPECIAL    SCIENTIFIC    PROJECTS 

(d)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  ending  after  Jime  30,  1970,  the  first 
sentence  of  section  395  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  order  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  390(b)(3),  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  ai:H>roprlated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1971,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

research       and       development       in       MEDICAL 
LIBRARY   SCIENCE   AND    RELATED    FIELDS 

(e)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1970,  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  396  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  order  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (4),  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  such  sums,  not 


to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Surgeon  General"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

GRANTS  FDR  IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING  THE 
BASIC  RESOURCES  OF  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  AND 
RELATED    INSTRUMENTALITIES 

(f)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1970,  subsection  (a) 
of  section  397  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (5), 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  ending 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary." 

(2)  SutMection  (b)  of  section  397  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon 
General"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

GRANTS      FOR      ESTABLISHMENT      OF      REGIONAL 
MEDICAL    LIBRARIES 

(g)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1970,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  section  398  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In 
order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  390(b)(6),  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  ending  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,500,000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  may  be  necessary." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "Sur- 
geon General"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT   FOR   BIOMEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

(h)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1970,  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  399  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  order 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  390(b)(7),  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  ending  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  such 
sums,  no>t  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  may  be  necessary". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon 
General"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereo<  "Secre- 
tary". 

REDEStCNATIONS 

Sec.  4  (a)  (1)  Title  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  (A) 
part  I  as  part  J,  (B)  part  II  which  has  the 
heading  "Part  n — National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine" as  part  I,  and  (C)  sections  371  through 
378  in  such  part  as  sections  381  through  388, 
respectively. 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  section  391  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  280b-l)  Is  amended  by  striking 
ous  "section  373(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "section   383(a)". 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-2)  U  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "373(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "383(a)"  and  (U)  by  striking 
out  "373"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "383". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  392  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part  II  which  deals 
with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "part  I". 

(b)(1)  Section  395  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "-(a)" 
Immediately  under  "Sec.  395.". 

(2)  Section  396  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  thereto,  (B) 
by  striking  out  "Sec.  396.".  and  (C)   by  re- 
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deelgnatlng  suba«ctlona  (a)  and  (b)  thereof 
a«  subeectlona  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(3)  Sections  397,  398.  399,  399a,  and  399b 
of  such  Act  (and  all  references  thereto)  are 
redesignated  as  sections  396,  397.  398  399 
»nd  399a,  reepecUvely. 

DTECnVK    DATB 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1970,  and  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
grants  and  contracts  made  after  June  30. 
1970. 

The  summary  and  letters,  presented 
by  Mr.  Yahborough.  are  as  follows: 
Sttmmakt   or   Medical   Librart  and  Health 

Communications  Assistance  Amendments 

or  1969 

This  bin  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  assistance  to  medical  li- 
braries and  related  Instrumentalities.  The 
Act  Is  cited  as  the  "Medical  Library  and 
Health  Communications  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1969." 

The  bill  proposes  a  five-year  extension  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Act  (through  fiscal 
-  year.  4975);  Increases  the  maximum  appro- 
-prlatiMi  authorization  from  921  million  per 
year  to  941  million  per  year:  and  makes  a 
number  of  clarifying  and  technical  amend- 
ments to  facilitate  its  administration. 

These  amendments  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  special  scientific 
projects  to  Institutions  on  behalf  of  qualified 
Individuals  as  well  as  to  such  individuals 
directly.  They  would  consolidate  similar  au- 
thorities of  tills  section  (Section  395)  and 
the  research  and  development  authorities 
of  SecUon  396  and  permit  the  use  of  funds 
for  demonstration  projects,  as  well  as  re- 
search and  development  of  new  techniques 
in  medical  library  science  and  health  com- 
munications. 

Under  grants  for  medical  Ubrary  resources 
(Section  397  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act),  the  proposal  would  continue  the  lim- 
itation of  9200.000  for  any  single  grant.  How- 
ever, it  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  amount  of  the  grant, 
in  order  to  assure  adequate,  continued  fi- 
nancial support  from  other  sources  during 
and  after  the  period  of  PederaJ  assistance. 
This  would  be  In  place  of  the  present  provi- 
sion luider  which  grant  amounts  are  required 
to  be  reduced  annually  by  a  prescribed  per- 
centage of  either  the  prior  year's  grant  or 
the  Institution's  annual  operating  budget. 

The  Act  would  also  authorize  planning 
grants  and  provide  contracting  authority 
with  respect  to  regional  medical  libraries.  In 
order  to  obviate  any  administrative  difficulty 
caused  by  the  wording  of  the  law,  the  bill 
deletes  a  provision  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  give  priority  on  the  basis  of  "need"  to 
applications  for  grants  for  regional  medical 
libraries  since  by  the  same  provision  the  Sec- 
retary is  also  required  to  base  his  main  con- 
slderaUon  in  making  grants  on  the  potential 
of  the  grantee  library  in  meeting  "needs" 
for  services. 

The  amendments  would  expand  the  cate- 
gcwies  of  eligible  recipients  for  biomedical 
pubUcaUon  projects  to  public  or  nonprofit 
institutions  or  organizations  (now  restricted 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education)  as  well 
as  to  scientists  and  woiUd  extend  the  per- 
missible grant  period  for  publication  support 
beyond  the  current  three-year  maximum  to 
any  such  publication  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  will  be  advantageous  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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the  progress  in  medicine  is  concerned  with 
continuing  and  Intimate  contact  with  medi- 
cal information  by  way  of  medical  libraries 
in  a  given  region.  We  are  very  concerned 
about  the  status  of  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act  renewal  leglslaUon  and  the  effect 
any  further  reductions  in  the  funding  would 
have  upon  this  progress. 

At  my  request,  a  member  of  our  staff  has 
prepared  a  review  of  the  present  status  of 
programs  funded  through  this  legislation  and 
specifically  the  benefits  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  it  in  Texas.  A  copy  of  this  re- 
view is  forwarded  for  your  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Lee  Clark,  MJD. 

President. 

Review  of  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Program 

The  need  for  medical  library  assistance 
from  the  federal  level  was  created  largely  by 
the-  heavy  Public  Health  Service  research 
grant  funding  beginning  after  World  War  II 
and  continuing  to  the  present.  As  more  re- 
search  money  was  made  available,  more  re- 
quests for  medical  library  materials  and  serv- 
ices  were  generated  by  the  investigators.  In 
addition,  the  published  papers  from  the  fed- 
erally-funded research  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
ponential Increase  In  the  amount  of  available 
medical  and  scientific  information.  Inade- 
quately budgeted  medical  libraries  could  not 
acquire  and  organize  this  "flood"  of  material 
for  use  by  the  producer/consumer,  le  the 
physician  and  the  investigator. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
(PL  89-291)  authorized  the  following 
amounts  for  each  fiscal  year  of  a  5-year  pe- 
riod: 

ConstrucUon $10,000,000 

T^^'f8  — 1.000.000 

Special  projects  600,000 

Research 3.000,000 

Resources   3,000  000 

Regional  Medical  Libraries 2  500  000 


July  7,  1969 


Pour  applications  for  Regional  Medical 
Libraries  remain  to  be  approved.  All  have 
been  Informed  that  their  funding  will  be  at 
the  same  low  level  as  the  six  operating  re- 
glons. 

The  local  physician  and  the  investigator 
are  expected  to  provide  a  higher  level  of 
health  care  each  year.  Unless  the  Medical 
Library  Assistance  Act  Is  renewed  In  1970  and 
all  its  sections  funded  at  the  level  authorized 
the  nation's  basic  biomedical  information  re- 
source  will  become  even  more  unable  to  sup- 
ply  the  literature  necessary  to  assist  the 
health  scientist  in  this  achievement. 

Institutions  In  Texas  have  received  the 
following  amounts  under  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  of  1965: 

Construction : 
The  University  of  Texas  Medi- 
cal   Branch,    Galveston,    for 
construction    of    a    new    li- 
brary    91,698,406 

Resources: 
The  University  of  Texas  South- 
western      Medical       School, 

J^^l^.    - $39,577 

The  University  of  Texas  Medi- 
cal Branch,  Galveston 39,808 

The  University  of  Texas  Medi- 
cal School,  San  Antonio 50  179 

The  University  of  Texas  M.D. 
Anderson  Hospital  and  Tu- 
mor Institute  at  Houston 36,530 

The  University  of  Texas  Dental 
Branch,  Houston 8.195 

The  University  of  Texas  College 
of  Pharmacy,  Austin 3, 949 

University  of  Houston  College 
of  Pharmacy 7,204 

Austin  State  Hospital.  Austin.  4!  110 

Baylor  University.  Dallas 11.940 

Southwest  Foundation  for  Re- 
search and  Education,  San 
Antonio 5  n84 


Total  resources. 


206,  366 


The  Universitt  of  Texas.  M.  D. 
ANDERSON  Hospital  and  Tcmor 
Institute, 

Houston,  Tex.,  May  1,  1969 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
I>KAR  Senator  Tarborough  :  A  vital  part  of 


Total   20.000,000 

Since  its  enactment,  all  sections  of  the  Act 
have  been  funded  only  to  about  half  of  the 
level  authorized.  In  the  two  year  period  from 
1966  through  1968,  approximately  920,000  000 
have  been  granted  to  medical  libraries  In  the 
United  States.  This  level  of  funding  cannot 
close  the  gap  created  by  the  20-odd  years  of 
research  support  before  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  was  written. 

Funds  for  two  sections  of  the  Act  have 
proven  particularly  Inadequate:  Construc- 
tion, and  Regional  Medical  Libraries. 

Through  June  30,  1968.  only  8  grants  for 
construction  of  medical  libraries  had  been 
awarded.  Most  of  the  90  older  university  med- 
ical schools  maintain  only  over-crowded  areas 
for  their  libraries.  Many  have  resorted  to 
heavy  withdrawals  of  volumes  or  to  storing 
volumes  in  areas  unavailable  for  use  The 
advent  of  rapid,  long-distance  access  to  in- 
formation via  television  and  on-line  com- 
puters Is  still  more  or  less  promissory  Under- 
graduate and  postgraduate  education  In  the 
biomedical  sciences  still  relies  primarily  on 
printed  materials  to  supplement  laboratory 
and  bed-side  teaching.  Approximately  30  ap- 
proved medical  library  construction  applica- 
tions are  now  on  file  at  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  awaiting  funding. 

To  date  six  Regional  Medical  Libraries  have 
been  approved.  None  has  received  funding  to 
meet  fully  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Act  Itself,  e.g.,  to  supply  free  photocopy  to 
all  medical  libraries  in  a  given  region  and  to 
all  health  science  personnel  requesting  it 
The  Act  requires  a  MEDLARS  station  in  each 
official  Region.  None  of  these  six  Regional 
Libraries  has  received  support  for  computer 
operation  of  the  MEDLARS  program.  ThU  re- 
sults In  unacceptable  delays  in  the  receipt  of 
MEDLARS  printouts  by  the  local  physician, 
while  his  request  U  processed  in  Bethesda  at 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 


Totol 1,804,972 

St.  Louis  State  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  29,  1969. 
Re  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1966, 

category  6. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  This  is  to  let 
you  know  of  my  personal  interest  and  need 
for  the  continuing  funding  for  the  project! 
carried  out  under  this  act.  I  would  find  It 
possible  to  keep  up  with  the  printed  ma- 
terial which  comes  out  monthly  in  the  areas 
for  which  I  have  responsibility  In  this  hos- 
pital. I  find  it  very  important  to  receive  se- 
lected articles  in  the  fields  of  religion  and 
mental  health,  group  therapy,  and  com- 
munity mental  health. 

To  research  for  articles,  collect  the  maga- 
zines, and  keep  up  with  the  reading  would 
be  Impossible.  With  the  present  program 
which  rtjgularly  sends  me  excerpts  of  all  of 
the  articles  in  the  fields  for  which  I  have 
responsibility,  I  find  that  I  can  Just  barely 
keep  up  with  the  necesstiry  reading.  Without 
this  program  I  would  fall  hopelessly  be- 
hind in  my  professional  field.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  continuing  funding  of  these 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

JoN  Wagner, 
Chaplain-Counselor,   Southwest  Mental 
Health  Center,  St.  Louis  State  Hospital 
Complex. 

The  Francis  A.  Countwat 

Library  or  Medicine, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  We  medical  li- 
brarians are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  re- 
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newal  legislation  for  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  (PL  89-291)  will  be 
coming  before  Congress  soon.  We  feel  that 
renewal  of  the  Act  and.  Indeed,  Increased 
funding  are  eesenUal  to  the  continuing  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  biomedical  information 
to  health  scientists  In  this  country.  I  hope 
that  I  can  give  you  some  examples  of  how 
funds  provided  by  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act  have  concretely  benefited  the 
health  science  community  served  by  the 
Countway  Library,  namely,  the  health  scien- 
tists of  Harvard  University,  all  physicians  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  as 
you  will  see  later,  all  health  scientists  and 
practitioners  in  the  six  New  England  states. 
The  Countway  Library  has  received  funds 
from  two  parts  of  the  Assistance  Act:  a  Re- 
sources Grant  and  a  Regional  Library  Grant. 
With  Resources  Grant  funds  we  were  able 
to  strengthen  our  library  resources  and  to 
make  our  resources  more  available  to  the 
health  community  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  We  moimted  a  project  to  merge  and  Im- 
prove the  records  of  periodical  sets  belonging 
to  the  Harvard  Medical  Library  and  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Library,  the  two  institutions 
which  came  together  in  the  Countway  build- 
ing In  1966.  nils  unparalleled  collection  of 
biomedical  periodicals  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  efficiently  retrievable  order  on  our 
shelves  and  is  keyed  to  records  which  accu- 
rately describe  our  holdings. 

2.  We  completed  the  programming  effort 
necessary  to  produce  a  computer-printed  list 
of  health-related  periodicals  In  the  Countway 
Ubrary  from  the  above-mentioned  records. 
This  Immensely  valuable  holdings  list  of 
Countway 's  17,000  periodical  titles  has  sub- 
sequently been  made  available  to  all  health- 
science  libraries  In  New  England. 

3.  We  hired  an  Oriental  Language  Cataloger 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  acquisition  and 
cataloging  of  materials  from  mainland  China 
and  to  catalog  and  process  our  valuable  but 
unprocessed  backlog  of  materials  in  the  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  and  Korean  languages. 

4.  We  hired  a  Slavic  Language  Cataloger  to 
process  a  large  and  unique  collection  of  Slavic 
materials  and  to  keep  up  with  our  ongoing 
program  of  acquiring  these  materials. 

5.  We  purchased  backflles  of  ninety  peri- 
odical titles.  These  costly  files  were  Identified 
as  the  most  tirgently  needed  lacunae  In  the 
Library's  collection  through  a  study  of  re- 
quests from  our  health  ctMnmunlty. 

None  of  these  projects  could  have  been 
completed  or  even  begun  In  the  context  of 
the  Library's  regular  sources  of  Income. 

The  Countway  Library  was  designated  in 
1967  as  the  country's  first  Regional  Medical 
Library,  serving  the  six  New  England  states. 
This  designation  by  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  followed  on  a  long  tradition  of  li- 
brary service  to  the  general  community  by 
the  two  component  parts  of  the  Countway 
Ubrary.  The  Regional  Ubrary  Grant,  how- 
ever, provided  funds  for  the  first  time  to  en- 
able us  to  attack  the  problem  of  regional 
service  In  a  creative  and  realistic  way. 

Our  basic  goal  has  been  to  equalize  the  op- 
portunity for  medical  library  services  between 
the  health  science  practitioner  at  a  distance 
from  a  large  medical  center  and  his  counter- 
part who,  by  accident  of  geography,  works  In 
or  near  such  a  center.  The  focus  In  this 
endeavor  Is  the  community  hospital — the 
single  agency  which  can  act  universally  as  a 
local  learning  center,  center  for  continuing 
education,  and  center  for  library  service. 

To  this  end  we  have  supported  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Core  Medical  Library  for  com- 
munity hospitals,  a  basic  minimum  standard 
collection  which  Is  financially  within  reach 
Of  every  hospital  library  in  New  England. 
(This  list  appeared  in  the  New  England  Jout- 
MJ  0/  Medicine  on  February  27,  1969.  and  is 
receiving  wide  acceptance).  Consultation 
irom  the  Countway  Library  to  hospitals  In 
the  region  has  been  made  available  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  a  variety  of  Ubrary  problems. 
Ah  educational  program,  designed  to  teach 


untrained  persons  to  become  effective  hospi- 
tal library  supervisors,  has  been  initiated 

Conununlcatlon  channels  have  been  op- 
timized :  a  monthly  Newsletter  listing  Count- 
way  acquisitions  and  news  of  Interest  in  the 
region  reaches  20,000  health  scientists.  Wide 
Area  Telephone  Service  (WATS)  and  Tele- 
typewriter Exchange  (TWX)  have  removed 
the  subtle  communication  barriers  of  long 
distance  telephoning. 

The  Countway  provides  rapid  loans  of  li- 
brary materials  needed  in  hospitals  but  not 
in  their  collections.  Regional  reference  li- 
brarians ferret  out  answers  to  questions 
posed  by  health  scientists  In  the  region. 

This  program,  made  possible  only  through 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  has  had 
a  visible  Impact  on  the  provision  of  medical 
library  services  In  New  England  and,  there- 
by, on  efforts  for  the  continuing  education 
of  health  professionals. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  agree  with 
us  as  to  the  Importance  of  these  exciting 
programs  and  will  lend  your  support  to  re- 
newal legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Bloomquist, 

Lilirarian. 

Medical  Societt  or  the  County 
of  Kings  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine    or    Brooklyn,    Inc., 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  June  5.  1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  am  writing 
to  urge  your  support  of  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Brooklyn  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  greatest  complete 
medical  libraries  in  the  country.  It  is  new 
housed  at  the  Downstate  Medical  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York.  Five  full-time 
personnel  are  employed  whose  sole  function 
is  to  handle  interlibrary  loans.  We  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  87  percent  of  the  requests 
sent  in  for  material. 

This  function  Is  extremely  Important  both 
to  medical  education  and  medical  research. 
It  is  a  costly  function  and  one  which  we 
could  not  continue  without  federal  funds 
under  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act. 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 
^  Matthew  Brodt,  MJD., 

President. 

University  of  Los  Angeles, 

Los  Angeles.  June  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  We  are  writing 
to  tell  you  how  much  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  UCLA  Center  for  the  Health 
Sciences  and  to  urge  that  it  be  extended  for 
at  least  three  years,  with  higher  appropria- 
tion authorizations.  We  have  been  most  con- 
cerned to  learn  that  the  Administration  has 
proposed  only  a  one  year  extension  in  place 
of  the  five  year  extension  we  had  confident- 
ly expected.  Anything  less  than  the  three 
year  extension  proposed  in  HR  11223  is  al- 
most certain  to  prove  wasteful  because  it 
would  prevent  adequate  planning  in  terms 
of  personnel,  materiel  and  sound  develop- 
ment of  projects. 

The  Biomedical  Library  here,  and  through 
It  the  health  sciences  community  it  serves, 
has  benefited  directly  from  the  Act's  pro- 
visions for  training,  resources,  research,  and 
regional  libraries. 

Support  for  training  has  enabled  us  to 
continue  and  expand  the  medical  library 
internship  program  begun  as  a  pilot  proj- 
ect funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Sciences.  Through  this  program 
four  recent  library  school  graduates,  chosen 
on  a  national  basis,  spent  a  year  at  UCLA  in 


a  program  combining  further  academic  work 
In  the  biological  sciences  and  other  appro- 
priate fields  with  rotating  assignments  In 
each  department  of  the  Biomedical  Library. 
Graduates  have  gone  out  from  this  program 
to  reepwnsible  positions  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Those  who  have  elected  to  ac- 
cept positions  in  our  own  library  have  added 
strength  to  It  at  a  time  when  qualified 
personnel  are  In  desperately  short  supply. 

The  Medical  Library  Resource  Grant 
awarded  three  years  ago  to  the  Biomedical 
Library  has  enabled  us  to  make  substantial 
progress  In  reducing  our  cataloging  backlog, 
in  an  extensive  and  much  needed  revision  of 
the  subject  catalog,  and  In  developing  prac- 
tical computerized  procedures  for  processing 
materials  and  Improving  bibliographic  ac- 
cess to  them.  A  research  grant  recently  ap- 
proved, but  not  yet  funded,  will  allow  us  to 
experiment  with  on-line  aeceee  to  computer- 
ized records. 

Obviously  the  programs  of  our  schools  at 
UCLA  are  significantly  Improved  by  Improved 
access  to  the  health  sciences  record,  but  the 
effects  go  far  beyond  our  own  walls.  The 
Biomedical  Library,  as  a  training  center,  in- 
fluences students  In  the  School  of  Library 
Service,  local  librarians  and  librarians  visit- 
ing from  many  more  distant  areas.  In  line 
with  University  policy,  the  Library  has  long 
been  a  resource  available  to  and  widely  used 
by  the  health  sciences  community  of  South- 
em  California.  Now,  with  its  d^lgnatlon  this 
month  as  the  Paclflc  Southwest  Regional 
Medical  Ubrary,  under  provision  of  the  Med- 
ical Library  Assistance  Act,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  medical  libraries  of  Arizona. 
California,  Hawaii  and  Nevada,  it  is  beginning 
the  organization  of  a  regional  network  with 
lines  to  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and 
other  national  and  regional  resources.  The 
aim  of  this  network  will  be  directed  to  taking 
Information  to  health  professionals  rather 
than  passively  waiting  for  them  to  find  their 
way  to  it  as  has  been  necessary  In  the  past. 

The  actual  dollar  amount  spent  thus  far 
on  Implementing  the  Medical  Ubrary  Assist- 
ance Act  has  not  been  great  (less  than  half 
of  the  modest  authorization  allowed),  but 
Judging  by  what  it  has  already  done  for  our 
own  library  and  the  libraries  in  this  area,  the 
returns  have  been  large.  The  Job  of  establish- 
ing an  adequate  health  sciences  information 
service,  however,  has  Just  begun  We  strongly 
t>elleve  that  completion  of  this  task  is  essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  national 
effort  In  health  research  and  health  care. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
John  W.  Knutson.  D  D.S  , 

Acting  Dean.  School  of  Dentistry. 
Sherman  M.  Mellinkoff.  M  D., 

Dean.  School  of  Medicine. 
Louise  Darling, 

Biomedical  Librarian. 
Frank  J.  Massey,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Acting  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health. 
Miss  Agnes  A.  O'Lxary, 

Acting  Dean.  School  of  Nursing. 
Robert  Vosper, 

University  Librarian. 

New   England   Regional   Medical 
Library  Service, 

June  3.  1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Renewal  legislation  for  the  Med- 
ical Ubrary  Assistance  Act  of  1965  (PL  89- 
291)    will  soon  be  coming  before  Congress. 

I  understand  that  the  Ubrarlan  of  the 
Countway  Library  has  described  to  you  In 
some  detail  the  Important  activities  we  have 
been  able  to  perform,  and  the  services  that 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  to  New  England 
medicine,  as  a  result  of  funds  received  under 
PL  89-291. 

As  the  Department  Head  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  Regional 
Service  program.  I  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  benefits  that  the  Service  has  brought  to 
health  professionals.  I  think  particularly  of 
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tbOM  who  live  and  work  at  some  distance 
from  urban  centers  and  who  have  great  dif- 
ficulty securing  the  bibliographical  material 
they  need.  If  only  for  their  sakes  I  urge  your 
support  for  renewal  legislation. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  Mauc  Hodgb, 
Director.  NERMLS. 

Talk  VxvrMaBrrr  Scrooi,  of  Jltnama, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  20. 1989. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yakborottch, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Lalxir  and  Public 
Welfare,  Subcommittee  on  Health.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washinffton,  B.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Yarborough:  For  nurses  and 
nursing  librarians  to  urge  renewal  of  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1966  will 
be  no  surprise  to  discerning  leg^lators,  who 
know  that  Improved  library  service  Is  es- 
sential to  the  expansion  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States.  And  for  the  nursing  pro- 
fession to  plead  for  greater  attention  In  the 
new  legislation  to  nurses'  needs  for  library 
service  may  also  be  thought  Inevitable. 

You  may  be  less  prepared,  however,  for 
our  expression  of  concern  that  the  present 
legftfTertion's  provisions  for  funding  regional 
medical  libraries  are  being  interpreted  in 
some  regions  of  the  country  in  a  manner 
that  Impedes  the  development  of  the  best 
kind  of  library  service  for  nursing  and  cer- 
tain allied  health  professions.  We  believe 
that  the  law  should  be  broadened  to  correct 
this  sltviation. 

Speclflcally,  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine has  required  that  some  regional-  medi- 
cal libraries  (e.g.,  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia) rely  on  nursing  collections  in  other 
Institutions  rather  than  build  strong  nurs- 
ing collections  In  the  central  regional  li- 
brary Itself.  This  refusal  to  fund  central  col- 
lections in  all  health  fields  encourages  per- 
petuation of  the  present  fragmentation  and 
scattering  of  health  literature  collections.  As 
a  result,  a  nurse  or  other  health  worker  In 
search  of  a  comprehensive  health  library 
has  no  single  place  where  her  library  needs 
can  be  met.  It  is  not  enough  to  coordinate 
mail  service  from  a  variety  of  back-up  libra- 
ries, as  Is  done  at  present.  Strong  central- 
ized collections  are  needed  in  each  region  to 
serve  visiting  library  users  according  to  their 
special  health  interests. 

We  ask  that  divisions  of  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act  of  1965  contain  clear 
directives  that,  while  existing  library  re- 
soiirces  continue  to  share  through  coopera- 
tive arrangements  In  providing  better  health 
library  service  for  all,  positive  steps  be  taken 
to  bxiild  up  one  central,  comprehensive 
health  library  oolllectlon  in  each  region  for 
the  In-house  use  of  visiting  health  scholars. 
Sincerely, 

VnoimA  HKiTOEasxN, 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on  Li- 
brary Resources  for  Nurses  in  the  New 
England  Region  (ad  hoc) . 

Emobt  UNiyiRsrrT, 
School  of  Dentistry. 

Atlanta.  June  5, 1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborottch, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with 
information  that  may  help  you  in  your  de- 
cisions pertaining  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act.  I  am  associ- 
ate professor  of  dentistry  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity and  am  presently  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Dental  Research  of  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

I  have  seen  how  our  library  has  used  funds 
from  this  Act  and  see  changes  that  will  cer- 
tainly Increase  the  need  for  improved  dental 
libraries  throughout  the  nation.  Our  grant 
for    the    first    year    amounted    to    $6660.00. 
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This  money  was  spent  for  new  stacks,  a  ref- 
erence table,  binding  of  older  dental  Journals, 
buying  needed  books  and  to  supplement  the 
salary  of  a  full-time  library  assistant.  We  are 
still  not  able  to  supply  duplicated  copies  of 
Journals  to  otir  recent  graduates  who  live 
out  In  the  state  and  are  studying  for  their 
speciality  boards  or  who  need  specific 
information. 

We  will  be  moving  Into  our  new  dental 
school  biUldlng  soon  with  Increased  space 
for  the  Ubrary  that  will  need  furnishing  and 
equipping.  The  limited  budget  of  private 
institutions  (especially)  will  not  adequately 
cover  these  sorts  of  expenses. 

I  believe  that  practicing  dentists  will  be 
required  to  attend  specified  numbers  of 
hours  of  continuing  education  course  work 
In  the  near  future.  Several  states  are  already 
requiring  physicians  and  dentists  to  produce 
evidence  of  such  education  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  certain  health  programs.  This  new 
requirement  will  certainly  add  to  the  use  of 
dental  libraries  by  dentists  from  private  of- 
fices who  come  In  to  the  schools  for  these 
courses. 

The  Interest  of  our  Council  on  Dental  Re- 
search in  promoting  more  practical  research 
in  methods  of  diagnosing  and  treating  oral 
and  dental  disease,  certainly  includes  our 
concern  for  the  support  and  expansion  of 
dental  library  facilities.  Little  progress  can 
be  made  in  research  without  adequate  com- 
munication and  information  sources. 

There  is  typically  a  5  to  10  year  lag  between 
the  publication  of  research  In  the  Journals 
and  the  Inclusion  of  this  Information  in 
standard  textbooks.  The  alert  practitioner 
needs  access  to  dental  Jovimals  to  avoid  prac- 
ticing dentistry  that  Is  6  to  10  years  obsolete. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  urge  your  full 
support  of  renewal  of  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Parker  E.  Mahan,  D.D.8.,  Ph.  D.. 
Chairman,  Council  on  Dental  Research. 


S.  2550— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  problems  In  our  outmoded  wel- 
fare system,  one  must  stand  alone  as  an 
unparalleled  oddity. 

Where  a  man  Is  living  in  the  home  In 
the  25  States  which  do  not  have  an 
AFDC — unemployed  fathers  program: 
First,  if  the  mother  is  married  to  him, 
she  and  the  children  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance ;  and  second,  they  are  eligible, 
however,  if  the  man  and  woman  are  not 
married. 

This  can  and  should  be  changed  at 
once. 

The  largest  and  fastest  growing  group 
of  welfare  recipients  is  that  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children— 
AFDC.  It  accounted  for  three-fourths  of 
the  increase  in  money  payments  in  1968, 
and  is  made  up  of: 

First,  4.6  million  children;  and  second, 
1.6  million  adults,  1.3  million  of  which 
are  mothers. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  there  are 
three  or  fewer  children  in  two-thirds  of 
the  families.  Almost  half  of  the  families 
have  two  children  or  less.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  children  are  under 
13  years  old. 

What  about  the  fathers?  Where  are 
they  and  why  are  they  not  working  to 
support  their  families? 

The  best  estimate  of  HEW  is  that: 
First,  bVz  percent  are  dead;  second,  12 


percent  are  incapacitated:  third,  5  per- 
cent are  unemployed;  and  fourth,  over  75 
percent  are  "absent"  from  home. 

Until  last  year  28  States  and  the  Bis- 
trict  of  Columbia  denied  assistance  if 
there  was  a  man  in  the  house.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  fathers  who  were  unable  to 
find  employment  abandoned  their  fami- 
lies so  the  mothers  and  children  could 
qualify  for  welfare. 

In  the  1968  case  of  King  against  Smith, 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
man-in-the-house  rule.  The  Court  held 
that  States  may  not  deny  eligibility 
on  the  basis  that  there  is  an  imrelated 
man  living  In  the  home. 

The  irony  is  ttiat  we  are  faced  with 
the  situation  I  described  above.  This 
hardly  seems  the  sensible  way  to  en- 
courage some  of  those  "absent"  fathers 
to  return  home,  and  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

At  the  present  time  the  unemployed 
fathers  program  is  (H>tlonal  with  the 
States.  Only  25  have  chosen  to  imple- 
ment it  In  the  8  years  since  it  was 
created. 

For  the  family  to  receive  help  under 
this  program,  the  child's  father  must 
not  have  been  employed  for  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  receipt  of  aid.  The  father 
must  not  have  refused  "without  good 
cause"  a  bona  fide  offer  of  employment 
or  training  during  that  period.  He  must 
liave  had  six  or  more  quarters  of  work 
during  any  13  calendar  quarters  ending 
within  1  year  prior  to  his  application,  or 
in  the  alternative,  received  or  been  qual- 
ified for  unemployment  compensation 
during  that  time. 

What  makes  the  unemployed  father 
program  noteworthy,  however,  is  that: 
First,  the  father  must  be  referred  to  the 
work  incentive  progrimi  within  30  days 
after  receipt  of  aid;  second,  aid  is  de- 
nied if,  and  for  so  long  as,  the  father  is 
not  currently  registered  with  the  public 
employment  office,  or  If  the  father  re- 
ceives unemployment  compensation; 
and  third,  the  State  welfare  agency  must 
enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  State  vocational  education 
agency  to  encourage  retraining  of  indi- 
viduals capable  of  being  retrained. 

I  believe  this  program,  if  made  avail- 
able in  all  States,  may  significantly  con- 
tribute to  family  stability,  bring  more 
families  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can economic  life,  and  aid  in  the  preven- 
tion of  extreme  economic  and  social 
strain.  It  certainly  could  assist  measur- 
ably in  avoiding  situations  which  lead  to 
the  desertion  of  a  husband  and  father  to 
qualify  the  family  for  assistance  on  other 
grounds. 

Colorado  already  has  some  experience 
imder  the  work  Incentive  program,  un- 
der which  welfare  payments  to  an  indi- 
vidual are  decreased  as  his  or  her  earn- 
ings increase,  and  the  unemployed  fa- 
thers program.  In  Denver,  for  Instance, 
they  were  able  to  reduce  welfare  pay- 
ments under  the  unemployed  fathers 
program  by  $25  per  case  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year. 

I  think  the  approach  of  the  unem- 
ployed fathers  program  is  eminently 
sound,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
expeditiously  to  make  its  provisions 
available  to  these  families  in  the  remain- 
ing States. 
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My  bill,  which  I  am  introducing,  would 
accomplish  this,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2550)  to  require  that  State 
programs  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  make  the 
aid  available  thereunder  to  children  in 
need  thereof  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment of  their  father.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DoBONicK,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  2552— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  WILSON'S  CREEK 
NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD,  SPRING- 
FIELD, MO. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Eagleton  and  my- 
self. I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April  22, 
1960.  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National 
Park. 

The  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek,  12  miles 
southwest  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  the 
first  major  Civil  War  battle  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  On  August  9, 1861,  Brig. 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  of  the  Union  Army 
marched  his  troopw  to  Wilson's  Creek  to 
meet  the  Southern  force.  The  battle  that 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  furious  in 
the  war.  Confederate  csisualtles  in  that 
battle  were  1,242;  Union  casualties  were 
1,302.  General  Lyon  was  among  those 
kDled. 

This  history  of  legislative  proposals 
to  establish  a  national  park  at  Wilson's 
Creek  dates  back  to  1917  and  the  65th 
Congress.  In  1960,  efforts  were  finally 
successful;  however,  that  authorization 
placed  a  limit  on  appropriations  for  de- 
velopment that,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  "has  precluded 
the  National  Park  Service  from  carry- 
ing out  an  adequate  development  plan 
for  this  area." 

The  bill  Introduced  today  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  of  funds  to 
$2,300,000,  as  recommended  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  and  would  change  the 
name  to  Wilson's  Creek  National  Battle- 
field. 

Establishment  of  a  national  park  at 
the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  site  is  sup- 
ported by  local  interests  as  well  as  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  which  has 
appropriated  funds  for  land  acquisition. 
In  May  1968,  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks  of  the  UJS.  Interior  De- 
partment endorsed  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  presented  today. 

In  view  of  present  budgetary  limita- 
tions, it  would  not  be  realistic  to  expect 
appropriation  of  the  recommended  au- 
thorization in  the  near  future;  never- 
theless, passage  of  this  bill  would  enable 
local  interests  who  have  continued  in 
their  strong  support  to  proceed  with 
Plans  with  the  assurance  that  when 
Federal  funds  are  available  their  efforts 
to  preserve  the  site  at  WUson's  Creek 
as  a  national  park  will  be  realized. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2552)  to  amend  the  act 
of  AprU  22,  1960,  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Bat- 
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tlefield  National  Park,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Symington  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2554— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PRERE- 
TIREMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator fr<Hn  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  ,  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  employees  with  a 
comprehensive  program  of  preretire- 
ment coimsellng  and  assistance.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  proposal  in  1967  as  S 
2295  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  Is  modified  in 
significant  detail  and  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  it  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  In  the  Senate.  Enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  will,  I  believe,  take 
us  far  toward  the  goal  articulated  by 
President  Kennedy — the  objective  of 
adding  new  life  to  the  new  years  which 
science  is  adding  to  man's  lifespan. 

The  institution  of  retirement  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  most  diflQcult  ad- 
justments in  life.  Physicians  have  testi- 
fied that  one  of  the  most  common 
syndromes  treated  by  general  practition- 
ers is  that  known  as  retirement  shock. 
This  underscores  the  preplexing  combi- 
nation of  confusion  and  anxiety  which 
afflicts  many  about  to  end  their  working 
careers. 

Most  retirees  know  something  about 
the  experiences  they  will  encounter  as 
retirees.  Yet  very  few  know  more  than  a 
little  about  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
psychological  and  physical  jidjustments 
which  retirement  necessitates.  For  the 
average  retiree,  the  end  of  work  brings  a 
new  awareness  that  ours  is  a  society 
which  is  both  youth-oriented  and  work- 
oriented.  For  many,  therefore,  retire- 
ment brings  a  Joss  of  identity  and  incen- 
tive. For  a  few,  retirement  also  results  in 
a  loss  of  interest  in  living. 

I  believe  that  retirement  from  a  job 
need  not  lead  to  retirement  from  life. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  as  a  man  slows 
physically  he  often  matures  mentally ;  as 
one's  capacity  for  productive  output  de- 
creases his  facility  for  creative  work 
often  increases.  Yet  to  maximize  retire- 
ment potential  one  must  prepare  him- 
self in  advance;  he  must  develop  his  in- 
terests and  resources  over  the  years 
against  the  day  of  his  retirement.  He 
must  learn  the  importance  of  remaining 
active  and  of  maintaining  the  vital,  life- 
giving  interest  In  others.  He  must,  in  a 
phrase,  learn  the  technique  which  John 
Gardner  has  called  self-renewal.  That 
technique  encourages  an  openness  and 
flexibility  in  personal  life  which  facili- 
tates fulfillment  and  growth  in  every  sit- 
uation. 

It  has  been  said  that  "today,  education 
is  for  life  on  the  job.  but  more  and  more 
we  need  education  for  life  off  the  job,  so 
that  we  can  derive  the  most  from  our 
leisure."  I  share  that  conviction.  Educa- 
tion on  the  job  for  life  off  the  job  can. 
In  my  judgment,  facilitate  the  kind  of 


self-renewal  which  is  essential  to  mean- 
ingful retirement. 

At  one  of  the  hearings  in  1967  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  the 
Individual,  Mr.  Gardner,  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said: 

Sometime  during  the  middle  years  of  life 
preferably  several  years  before  retirement  .  .  '. 
every  person  should  have  access  to  effective 
preretirement  Information  and  education 
about  some  of  the  common  problems  and  ad- 
justments that  are  experienced  in  the  retire- 
ment period. 

He  added: 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  again  the  im- 
portance of  tailoring  preretirement  training 
to  the  needs  of  persons  about  to  retire.  Merely 
offering  a  series  of  lectures  or  classes  will 
accomplish  little.  There  must  be  individual 
counseling  so  that  the  special  concerns  of 
each  person  may  be  discussed  privately  and 
dealt  with.  And  there  must  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  maintain  contact  with  the  older 
person  as  he  nears  the  age  of  retirement  and 
after  he  retires. 

In  his  report  to  President  Johnson  in 
December  1968,  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  proposed  a  bill  of  rights  for 
older  people.  Under  one  of  the  10  pro- 
posed rights  he  included,  "preretirement 
counseling  of  high  quality  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  problems  of  retirement." 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  is  keenly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  preretirement  programs.  As  a 
result  of  its  1967  study  which  disclosed 
that  relatively  few  Federal  employees 
had  access  to  an  adequate  program  of 
preretirement  counseling,  it  recently 
prepared  and  published  an  excellent 
guide  entitled  "Preparation  for  Retire- 
ment." TTils  guide  is  designed  to  assist 
agencies  in  developing  appropriate  pro- 
grams for  Government  employees,  and 
offers  a  practical  outline  of  the  subjects 
and  factors  that  should  be  considered. 

Universities  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ments to  retirement;  and  organized 
labor,  industry,  and  business  have  begun 
to  recognize  the  need  and  desirability  of 
preretirement  planning.  Many  have  es- 
tablished retirement  programs.  The 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 
in  cooperation  with  universities,  have 
developed  and  introduced  comprehensive 
programs  and  have  trained  union  rep- 
resentatives to  conduct  them.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  it  is  an 
employer's  responsibility  to  provide  such 
programs.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  Is  a 
responsibility  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  shirk. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  need  for  re- 
tirement planning  programs,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  conducted  a 
study  last  summer  in  which  a  large  sam- 
ple of  Federal  employees  nearing  retire- 
ment or  retired  1  to  3  years  was  asked  to 
respond  to  a  number  of  questions.  Among 
other  things,  the  study  disclosed  that  al- 
most all  those  interviewed  liked  the  idea 
of  a  preretirement  planning  program  and 
thought  that  a  good  program  could  help 
people  enjoy  retirement  more;  that  less 
than  18  percent  had  a  preretirement 
planning  program  available  to  them;  and 
that  most  of  those  who  did  attend  found 
the  program  useful. 
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Acting  on  this  study.  Chairman  Rob- 
ert Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announced  in  April  that  the 
Commission's  position  on  preretirement 
counseling  of  Federal  employees  had 
changed  "from  one  of  neutrality  to  one 
of  promoting,  encouraging,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  retirement 
planning  services  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral community."  He  also  stated  that  the 
Commission  planned  to  offer  a  program 
of  training  for  agency  retirement  ad- 
visers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides the  statutory  muscle  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  by  requiring  that 
all  Federal  employees  who  are  eligible  for 
or  approaching  retirement  shall  have 
available  an  appropriate  program  of  re- 
tirement assistance.  It  also  calls  upon 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  such  programs,  pro- 
vide training  for  agency  retirement  ad- 
visers, and  study  and  publish  guidelines 
about  related  work-life  programs  such 
as'jp.hased  retirement,  trial  retirement, 
new  kinds  of  part-time  work,  and  sab- 
baticals. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will,  I  believe, 
greatly  reduce  the  anxiety  and  dread  of 
Federal  employees  who  approach  retire- 
ment. Hopefully,  it  will  stimulate  posi- 
tive thinking  about  retirement  by  pro- 
viding employees  with  the  factual  in- 
formation and  counseling  which  will  en- 
able them  to  understand  the  nature  of 
retirement  problems  and  to  plan  their 
leisure  years  intelligently. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
retirement training  and  counseling  pro- 
grams developed  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
posal will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assmne  a  leadership  position  in 
an  important  but  largely  neglected  area. 
I  am  hopeful,  moreover,  that  the  pro- 
grams engendered  by  this  bill  will  serve 
as  models  for  adoption  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  by  industry  and 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  2554)  to  provide  certain 
services  for  Government  employees  In 
order  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  re- 
tirement. Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


July  7,  1969 


S.  2554 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Preretirement  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

That  subchapter  I  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Skc.  8302.  Prebctirement  Assistance. 

"(a)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
"agency"  means  an  Executive  agency  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)(3)  of  this  section,  the  head  of 
each  agency  shall  formulate  and  carry  out 
a   program   to   provide   comprehensive   pre- 


retirement assistance  to  employees  of  such 
agency  who  are  eligible,  or  approaching  eli- 
gibility,   for    retirement. 

"(c)  Each  such  program  shall  provide  for 
furnishing  to  Interested  employees  such  edu- 
cational or  informational  materials,  group 
training  sessions,  group  and  individual  coun- 
seling services,  and  other  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  aid  them  in  preparing  for 
and  adjusting  to  a  retirement  status. 

■"(d)(1)  Each  such  program  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  appropriate  training  for 
any  employee  of  an  agency  which  is  to  pro- 
vide preretirement  assistance  under  such  pro- 
gram. If  deemed  advisable,  the  Commission 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  educational 
and  other  institutions  to  provide  such  train- 
ing 

'"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  provide — 

"(A)  such  training  and  other  assistance  In 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Commission  may  request;  and 

"(B)  technical  assistance  and  formulate 
such  program  models  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  an  agency  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such  models 
may  be  used  in  formulating  the  standards 
prescribed  In  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  Commission  determines, 
upon  request  of  an  agency,  that  It  is  not 
practicable  for  the  agency  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  grant  such  agency 
an  exemption  from  providing  a  program  of 
retirement  assistance  for  its  employees.  Such 
exemption  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
every  six  montlis  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
if,  at  the  time  of  each  review,  there  is  a 
determination  by  the  Commission  that  it 
continues  to  be  impracticable  for  the  agency 
to  provide  such  a  program. 

•"(B)  If  an  exception  is  granted  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  em- 
ployees of  such  agency  with  an  appropriate 
program  of  preretirement  assistance. 

""(e)  Such  interagency  cooperation  as  is 
necessary  to  obtain  maximum  utilization  of 
resources  shall  be  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  The  head  of  an 
agency  is  authorized  and  requested  to  pro- 
vide Informational  materials,  group  training 
services,  group  and  Individual  coimsellng 
services,  and  other  assistance  to  another  such 
agency  or  to  employees  of  such  other  agency 
when  it  is  more  economical  or  feasible  to  do 
so";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  of 
such  subchapter,  preceding  section  8301,  the 
following  new  item:  "8302.  Preretirement 
assistance." 

Sec.  2.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
make  a  study  of  existing  and  recommended 
practices,  both  within  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  relate 
to  work-life  and  study  programs,  Including 
phased  retirement,  trial  retirement,  new 
kinds  of  part-time  work,  and  sabbattcaU. 
With  the  assistance  of  agencies  and  officers 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  educational  InsUtutlona, 
the  Commission  shall,  based  on  such  study, 
establish  guidelines  concerning  such  pro- 
grams for  the  Information  and  \ise  of  such 
agencies 

Sec.  3.  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  program  of 
retirement  assistance  required  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
and  on  the  development  of  new  work-life  and 
study  programs  by  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 


of  enactment  of  t^is  Act,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
establish  standards  for  conducting  progranu 
of  retirement  assistance  as  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  Not  later  than 
6  months  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
the  Commission  shall  place  Into  operation  a 
program  for  providing  the  training  required 
by  section  8302  (d)(1)  of  title  5.  Unlte<l 
States  CTode  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act). 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  comments  made  by  Senator  Mow- 
DALE  concerning  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  provide  programs  of  preretirement 
counseling  and  planning  for  Federal 
employees. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  be- 
come clear  in  studies  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
As  chairman  of  that  committee  I  am 
especially  aware  of  the  contribution 
made  by  Senator  Mondale  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  and  the  In- 
dividual in  conducting  hearings  which 
clearly  established  that  an  emerging  "re- 
tirement revolution"  is  taking  place  in 
this  Nation,  even  though  this  Nation  is 
not  prepared  for  all  the  consequences  of 
that  revolution. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  June  and  July  1967  showed 
conclusively  that  most  retirees  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  re- 
tirement, and  that  not  only  the  individ- 
ual but  society  also  were  generally 
unaware  of  the  seriousness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  program. 

Indeed,  expert  witnesses  at  committee 
hearings  have  described  a  "shock  syn- 
drome" which  accompanies  retirement 
Many  workers  are  only  vaguely  aware 
of  the  psychological  and  social  changes 
they  will  experience  after  they  leave  the 
job.  When  they  actually  retire,  they  ex- 
perience trauma  that  could  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  prepared  adequately. 
We  must  find  ways  to  begin  thinking 
and  planning  for  retirement  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  date.  Fortunately, 
the  bill  introduced  today  offers  Federal 
employees  a  variety  of  services  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  smooth  the  transition 
between  work  and  retirement.  They  can 
look  at  retirement  from  a  distance,  pre- 
pare for  it,  and  meet  it  well  and  wisely 
when  it  comes. 

With  the  help  of  this  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  can  at  last  become  a  model 
for  other,  similar  efforts  in  business  and 
in  Industry.  This  bill  wiU  set  the  stage 
for  expanded  programs  of  preretirement 
preparation,  and  those  programs  in  turn, 
will  set  the  stage  for  a  more  satisfying 
life  after  work  is  through. 
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S.  2559— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  901  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  maritime 
cargo-preference  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  put  an  end  to  the  wasteful 
practice  of  paying  double  subsidies  to 
certain  shipping  Interests. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  deals  with  cargo 
generated  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  <3ov- 


ernment  and  shipped  to  foreign  nations 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 
Public  Law  480  is  the  means  by  which 
the  United  States  uses  its  abundant  agri- 
cultural productivity  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  friendly  countries. 
Since  its  inception  in  1954,  through  1967, 
over  $12  million  worth  of  foodstuffs  have 
been  shipped  to  needy  nations.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  highly  effective  in  opening 
up  outlets  for  American  surplus  food  and 
commodities.  This  has  helped  stabilize 
the  U.S.   agricultui-al  economy  and  so 
lessen  the  public  tax  burden  of  storing 
surplus  food. 

Though  the  humanitarian  objectives 
of  the  law  are  commendable,  the  law  wn.s 
also  designed  to  assist  the  U.S.  economy. 
The  act  states  that  the  foreign  curren- 
cies which  accrue  under  title  I  sales- 
goads  sold  for  local  currencies — are  to  be 
used  to  "expand  intemttional  trade"  and 
to  "encourage  economic  development." 

The  program,  through  its  secondary 
grants  of  food  receipts,  is  supposed  to 
open  up  markets  to  American  exports  and 
eventually  return  dollars  to  the  United 
States.  From  1954  through  1967,  $159,- 
746,000,  or  17.5  percent,  of  local  currency 
receipts  from  Public  Law  480  were  used 
for  U.S.  obligations  in  the  recipient  na- 
tion such  as  payment  of  U.S.  Embassy 
expenses.  Since  these  expenses  would 
otherwise  have  been  paid  in  dollars  this 
practice  has  exerted  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 
During  the  10-year  period,  1957-66, 
however,  the  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  amounted  to  $23  billion. 
Without  the  contribution  of  $5.7  billion 
to  the  balance  during  this  same  period 
by  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  the  deficit 
would  have  been  $28.7  billion. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  an  account- 
ing summary  of  transactions  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The 
greatest  gross  value  segment  is  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services,  including 
transportation.  Commodity  exports,  un- 
der Public  Law  480's  title  IV  must  be  paid 
for  in  U.S.  dollars.  When  these  dollars 
are  paid  there  is  a  positive  and  direct  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments. 

However,  the  favorable  effects  of  these 
transactions  are  diluted  by  the  fact  that 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  Public  Law 
480  cargo  is  carried  on  foreign  ships.  If 
the  50  percent  were  being  shipped  on  the 
recipient  nation's  flag  vessels  one  might 
argue  that  this  practice  was  further 
strengthening  the  economy  of  these  im- 
derdeveloped  countries.  However,  the 
principal  recipients  of  Public  Law  480 
cargo  do  not  have  the  ships  to  carry  this 
trade. 

The  third  flag  carriers  are  the  highly 
developed  nations  of  Japan,  Norway. 
Germany,  and  England.  In  addition,  28.4 
percent  of  all  U.S.  oceanborne  commerce 
is  carried  by  ships  registered  under  the 
Liberian  flag.  A  large  share  of  these 
ships  are  American  '"runaways."  The 
combined  competition  of  these  nations 
on  the  high  seas  has  been  so  effective 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  now 
carries  only  about  5  percent  of  our  com- 
mercial imports  and  exports. 

Each  dollar  spent  on  foreign-flag  ship- 
Ping  has  a  negative  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Each  dollar  spent  on 
shipping  American  flag  has  a  positive 
Impact.  In  the  3-year  period  1964-66. 
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American-flag  carriage  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargo  resulted  in  a  positive  im- 
pact of  approximately  $1.3  billion  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  Without  the  use  of 
American  bottoms  our  deficit  would  have 
been  significantly  worse. 

Under  the  Cargo  Preference  Act,  at 
least  50  percent  of  Government  cargoes 
Is  required  to  be  shipped  on  American- 
flag  vessels.  The  present  cargo  prefer- 
ence system,  as  it  is  administered,  has 
made  this  50  percent  a  maximum,  in  con- 
travention of  the  law  and  congressional 
Intent,  and  ignored  the  formidable  con- 
tribution American  shipping  can  make 
toward  solving  our  balance-of-payments 
poslUon.  For  example,  in  1967— the  most 
recent  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  available — only  39.7  percent  of  Public 
Law  480  shipments  were  on  U.S -flag 
ships. 

Though  it  Is  true  that  American  ship- 
ping rates  are  greater  and  frequently 
more  than  double  foreign  rates,  the  com- 
parison, without  considering  the  bene- 
flcial  results  of  conserving  UJS.  dollars 
would  be  incomplete.  Although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  complete  Information,  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  computed 
that  the  average  1968  ocean  freight  rates 
from  U.S.  gulf  ports  to  the  west  coast  of 
India  was  $11.65  per  ton  of  grain  on  for- 
eign ships,  and  $27.50  per  ton  of  grain  on 
U.S.  ships. 

Through  March  1969,  810.000  tons  have 
been  shipped  in  India  under  a  Public 
Law  480  grain  agreement  signed  Decem- 
ber 23,  1968.  for  2.3  miUlon  tons;  408,000 
tons  have  been  carried  on  U.S.-flag  ships, 
and  402,000  tons  on  foreign  ships  These 
figures  do  not  reflect  the  1969  ratio  of 
all  Public  Law  480  cargo  carried  by  U.S. 
ships  vis-a-vis  foreign  vessels. 

The  speciflc  freight  costs  for  these 
shipments  to  India  are  not  available. 
However,  based  on  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's average  rates  for  shipments 
to  India  from  U.S.  gulf  ports,  we  can 
come  up  with  an  approximate  freight 
cost  of  $4,683,300  for  the  portion  shipped 
via  foreign  vessels,  and  $11,220,000  for 
American-flag  shipments;  or  a  total 
freight  cost  of  $15,903,300.  If  foreign 
ships  were  exclusively  used,  the  total 
freight  bill  would  have  been  $9,436,500. 
On  the  surface,  American  flag  shipping 
might  look  like  a  $6-million  extrava- 
gance. However,  a  Harbridge  House  study 
on  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  points  out  that  there  Is 
a  35-percent  gain  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  using  U.S.  versus  foreign- 
flag  ships.  This  means  that  paying  the 
higher  U.S.  rate  actually  contributed 
around  $4  million  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

After  taking  the  balance-of-payments 
contribution  into  consideration,  it  would 
appear  the  Government  still  paid  out  $2.5 
million  more  than  necessary.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  S4  million  consists  pri- 
marily of  wages  paid  to  American  crew- 
men and  relatively  inadequate  proflts  to 
American  shipowners.  This  money  enters 
America's  economic  bloodstream  and  is 
pumped  into  American  consumer  prod- 
ucts, and  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government. 

Every  dollar  spent  by  someone  in  the 
economy  is  also  a  dollar  of  income  to 
somebody  else.  About  two-thirds  of  in- 


come Is  spent  on  personal  consumption. 
In  light  of  the  critical  shortage  of  State 
and  local  funds  for  education,  urban  re- 
newal, and  so  forth,  the  increased  reve- 
nue generated  through  sales  tax  is  par- 
ticularly important.  The  rwnaining  third 
is  apportioned  to  savings  and  income  and 
property  taxes.  Therefore,  after  each 
round  of  spending  a  smaller  amount  of 
personal  income  is  generated.  However, 
after  several  rounds  of  spending  the  total 
income  generated  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately three  times  the  amount  orig- 
inally injected  into  the  economy.  The  $4 
million  contributed  to  the  Nation  s  pay- 
ments receipts  will  eventually  generate 
around  $12  million  worth  of  income  to 
American  citizens. 

A  conservative  estimate  would  be  that 
the  average  American  consumer  pays 
approximately  16  percent  Federal  in- 
come tax  and  8  percent  State  and  local 
tax.  Based  on  this  figure,  of  the  S12  mil- 
lion of  generated  income,  close  to  $2  mil- 
lion will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  income  tax.  and  another  mil- 
lion will  be  paid  in  tax  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  im- 
mediate economic  effect  of  using  Ameri- 
can shipping.  The  unsubsidized  segment 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  Govern- 
ment cargo  for  its  existence.  However, 
currently  the  unsubsidized  ships  are  not 
earning  enough  to  warrant  replacing  ob- 
solete ships.  There  is  no  question  that  if 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  Government  gen- 
erated cargo  shipped  in  American  bot- 
toms were  increased,  unsubsidized  ship- 
owners would  be  in  a  better  position  to-* 
build  new  ships.  This  investment  in  capi- 
tal equipment  would  have  an  even  greater 
effect  on  the  economy  and  substantially 
increase  the  amount  of  money  returned 
to  the  Government  in  taxes. 

In  1967,  9,490,000  tons  were  shipped  on 
forelgn-fiag  vessels.  Complete  figures  are 
not  available  as  to  the  destination  of 
these  shipments  or  the  freight  costs  In- 
curred. However,  if  we  assume  an  aver- 
age American  shipping  costs  of  $15  p>er 
ton,  about  $142  million  could  have  been 
spent  on  American  shipping.  This  Ameri- 
can-flag shipping  investment  would  have 
represented  an  input  of  about  $50  million 
to  our  balance-of-pasmients  receipts. 
Experience  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  an  Input  of  50  million  will 
generate  about  $150  million  worth  of  ad- 
ditional American  income.  However,  un- 
der existing  cargo  administrative  prac- 
tices, this  additional  income  has  been  de- 
nied the  American  people. 

The  economic  welfare  of  American 
industry  Is  not  based  upon  the  artificially 
Induced  foreign  aid  markets,  but  is  based 
upon  the  buying  power  of  the  American 
consumer.  This  is  speciaUy  true  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  American  busi- 
nessman and  farmer  can  remain  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world  only  if  there  is  a 
strong  American  dollar,  and  only  If  the 
American  people.  Including  the  merchant 
seaman,  have  the  economic  ability  to  buy 
American  goods. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  put  an  end 
to  the  present  practice  of  paying  subsidy 
to  the  U.S.-flag  lines  to  meet  foreign- 
flag  competition,  and  then  permitting  the 
subsidized  lines  to  use  the  subsidy  to  bid 
against  unsubsidized  American  operators 
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for  carriage  of  cargoes  reserved  for  UJS.- 
flagshlps.  In  this  way,  the  subsidy  paid 
is  wasted,  the  U.S.-flag  share  of  our 
foreign  commerce  is  reduced,  and  un- 
subsldized  operators  are  deprived  of  the 
cargoes  they  need  if  they  are  to  survive 
without  direct  Government  subsidy. 

Despite  Oovemment  subsidy  payments 
of  over  $300  million  a  year,  the  Ameri- 
can-flag merchant  marine  has  been  con- 
stantly declining.  This  decline  can  be  at- 
tributed, in  part,  to  administrative  pol- 
icies smd  practices  which  permit  the  mis- 
application of  a  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
sidy money  appropriated  each  year. 
Much  of  the  Government  subsidy  each 
year  is  not  used  to  sustain  American- 
flag  competition  with  foreign-flag  ships. 
Instead,  and  contrary  to  congressional 
intent,  the  subsidy  paid  is  used  by  the 
favored  few  subsidized  operators  to  com- 
pete against  unsubsidized  Americans  for 
cargoes  which  are  already  reserved  for 
U.S.-flag  ships.  This  bill  would  plug  up 
the  loopholes  in  the  law  which  permit 
-this  tmnual  waste  of  scarce  subsidy 
fimds. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  entire 
American  merchant  marine.  Government 
subsidies  are  now  being  used  to  destroy 
the  unsubsidized  portion  of  our  fleet. 
This  bill  would  stc^  the  payments  of 
double  subsidies,  and  assure  that  all  seg- 
ments of  our  fleet  can  survive  and  grow. 

According  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion— "Maritime  Subsidies,"  1969: 

Operating-differential  subsidy  Is  given  op- 
erators to  place  American  vessels  on  a  par 
with  those  of  foreign  competitors. 

The  need  for  subsidy  to  meet  foreign 
competition  is  obvious :  American  vessels 
cost  in  excess  of  $2,000  a  day  more  to 
operate  than  foreign-flag  vessels.  With- 
out subsidy.  American  vessels  caimot 
meet  this  low-cost  foreign  competition 
for  commercial  cargoes.  Only  14  11.8.- 
flag  operators  have  subsidy  contracts; 
they  draw  operating  subsidies  of  about 
$200  million  a  year,  and  construction 
subsidies  of  over  $100  million  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  using  their 
subsidies  to  carry  cargo  in  competition 
with  foreign  lines,  many  of  the  subsi- 
dized lines  cany  huge  quantities  of  mili- 
tary and  other  cargoes  reserved  only  for 
American-flag  ships.  This  is  a  complete 
waste  of  Government  money,  because 
direct  subsidy  is  not  needed  to  carry 
these  cargoes  for  which  there  is  no  for- 
eign competition. 

Our  American  merchant  marine  needs 
all  the  support  it  can  get.  But,  Govern- 
ment funds  are  scarce,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  $50  to  $100  million  a  year 
on  subsidy  to  carry  cargoes  which  al- 
ready are  reserved  for  American-flag 
ships  at  premium  rates. 

This  bill  deals  directly  with  this  waste. 
It  requires  that  direct  subsidy  payments 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  reserved  cargo — that  is  cargo  reserved 
for  U.S.-flag  ships — carried  on  any  voy- 
age. This  is  a  direct  and  simple  remedy 
for  the  subsidy  wsiste.  It  has  precedent 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 — 
the  subsidy  law.  Under  the  1936  act,  any 
subsidized  line  which  carries  domestic 
cargoes  coastwise  from  U.S.  port  to  U.S. 
port  on  a  voyage  has  its  subsidy  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  domestic  coastwise 
cargoes.  The  logic  of  this  is  that  domestic 


cargoes  are  reserved  for  UJS.-flag  ships. 
Foreign  ships  cannot  compete  for  this 
cargo  and  therefore  no  subsidy  is  needed. 
The  1936  act  has  no  similar  provision 
for  U.S.  Government-generated  car- 
goes— carried  in  foreign  commerce — be- 
cause these  cargoes  were  not  moving  in 
any  volume  in  1936.  Today  they  are.  and 
the  subsidy  waste  is  evident.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  waste  continue. 

American-flag  steamship  operators 
who  do  not  receive  subsidy  are  depend- 
ent for  their  survival  on  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargoes.  Without 
these  cargoes,  our  unsubsidized  fleet 
would  disappear.  We  need  these  unsubsi- 
dized ships  to  maintain  a  balanced  mer- 
chant fleet,  but  we  cannot  keep  them  op- 
erating and  provide  for  their  replacement 
if  they  are  to  be  denied  Government-gen- 
erated cargoes  as  the  result  of  unfair 
competition  financed  by  subsidy  pay- 
ments which  were  intended  to  be  used 
to  make  the  14  subsidized  U.S.  compa- 
nies competitive  with  foreign-flag 
operators. 

The  procurement  practices  of  the 
agencies  now  shipping  military  and  other 
Government-sponsored  cargoes  require 
unsubsidized  operators  to  bid  against 
subsidized  lines.  For  example,  all  our 
military  cargoes  are  reserved  by  law  for 
U.S.-flag  ships.  Yet,  the  subsidized  lines 
are  able  to  use  their  subsidies,  intended 
to  make  them  competitive  with  foreign- 
ers to  underbid  unsubsidized  American 
operators  for  military  cargoes.  What  is 
happening  is  that  the  Government  is 
paying  some  lines  subsidy  to  destroy  the 
services  of  the  unsubsidized  lines. 

This  bill  would  stop  this  destructive 
use  of  our  existing  maritime  subsidy  sys- 
tem. Subsidized  lines  would  not  be  paid 
subsidy  to  carry  military  and  other  re- 
served cargoes.  A  fair  basis  for  bidding 
for  these  Government-sponsored  cargoes 
would  be  provided;  U.S.  unsubsidized  op- 
erators would  be  able  to  survive  and 
American  subsidized  operators  would  be 
encouraged  to  compete  for  commercial 
cargoes  on  the  essential  trade  routes  for 
which  they  were  granted  their  subsidies 
in  the  flrst  place. 

Obviously,  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  serve  as  a  great  Incentive  for  the 
development  of  a  revitalized  and  bal- 
anced U.S.  merchant  fleet  with  attend- 
ant benefits  to  all  Americans  in  terms 
of  a  more  favorable  balance-of -payments 
account  and  a  strengthened  domestic 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2559)  to  amend  section 
901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  in 
UJS.-flag  commercial  vessels  of  certain 
cargoes  related  to  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2559 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 


section (b)  of  section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241  (b)),  u 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "50  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "76 
per  centum",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  rates  charged  pri- 
vately-owned ITnlted  States-flag  commercial 
vessels  shall  be  considered  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  If  such  rates  are  not  greater  than 
necessary  to  provide,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion American  capital  and  operating  costs,  a 
reasonable  profit  on  Investment  on  an  an- 
nual or  longer  basis  and  such  additional 
amount  as  is  necessary  for  vessel  replace- 
ment. In  any  case  in  which  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities  subject  to  this  sub- 
section are  transported  on  vessels  other 
than  privately-owned  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels,  the  appropriate  Oovem- 
ment agency  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  CoDunerce  setting  forth  the  reason 
or  reasons  such  a  United  States-flag  com- 
mercial vessel  was  not  used  for  such  trans- 
portation." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  901  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  des- 
ignatlng  such  subsection,  and  inserting  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows; 

"(2)  (A)  No  vessel  for  which  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
this  Act  is  being  received  may  be  used  to 
transport  on  any  voyage  any  equipment, 
material,  or  commodity  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion (Including  supplies  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2631  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code)  unless  the  operator  of 
such  vessel  agrees  that  any  such  subsidy  pay- 
able on  account  of  such  voyage  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  subsidy  as  the 
revenue  from  transporting  such  equipment, 
material,  or  commodity  bears  to  the  total 
revenue  from  such  voyage.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  revenue  shall  be  calculated 
net  of  cargo  loading  and  discharging  cost. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  make  any 
such  reduction  agreed  to  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

"(B)  No  vessel  for  which  a  constructlon- 
dlSerentlal  subsidy  was  paid  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  transport 
any  such  equipment,  material,  or  commodity 
(1)  on  liner  terms  unless  the  operator  of 
such  vessel  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  an  amount  equal  to  that  propor- 
tion of  one  twenty-flf  th  of  such  subsidy,  plus 
Interest  thereon  at  6  per  centum  per  annum 
computed  on  a  level  basis  for  twenty- Qve 
years,  which  the  revenue  derived  from  such 
transportation  bears  to  the  revenue  derived 
from  such  vessel  during  the  entire  calendar 
year  during  which  such  transportation  was 
provided,  or  (11)  on  charter  terms  unless  the 
operator  of  such  vessel  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  an  amount  equal  to 
that  proportion  of  such  subsidy,  plus  Interest 
thereon  at  6  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
puted on  a  level  basis  for  twenty-five  years. 
which  the  duration  of  such  charter  bears  to 
twenty-five  years.  Amoimts  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  this  sup- 
paragraph  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  SI- 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTTON  WELCOMING  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC  ATH- 
LETES AND  DELEGATIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1976  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  our  Nation.  In  that 
year  we  will  with  just  pride  recognize 
and  commemorate  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  has  permitted  our  people,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  gain  preemi- 


nence in  such  a  wide  range  of  man's  pur- 
suits. 

One  area  In  which  our  citizens  have 
distinguished  themselves,  and  which  our 
people  as  a  whole  enjoy  with  a  passion, 
is  in  the  fleld  of  sports.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, particularly  appropriate  that  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  should  be  at- 
tempting to  bring  to  our  country  the 
Olympic  games  of  1976.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  authorized  to  seek  the 
summer  Olympic  games  and  the  city  of 
Denver  has  been  authorized  to  seek  the 
winter  Olympic  games  in  that  year. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  California, 
and  more  personally  as  the  son  of  our 
Nation's  flrst  Olympic  coach,  I  want  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  help  the  Olympic 
committee  bring  the  games  to  the  United 
States  in  1976. 1  know  my  colleagues  will 
share  this  wish,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I,  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado, am  introducing  now  a  joint  reso- 
lution expressing  our  interest  in  the 
Olympic  games  and  asking  that  the 
President  issue  a  Proclamation  welcom- 
ing the  Olympic  delegations  to  our  coun- 
try in  1976  and  assuring  that  appropri- 
ate and  convenient  entry  procedures  will 
be  provided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  to 
welcome  to  the  United  States  all  Olym- 
pic athletes  and  authorized  Olympic  del- 
egations, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murphy,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referrred  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  "NATION- 
AL SHORTHAND  AND  STENOTYPE 
REPORTERS  WEEK" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  flrst 
week  In  August  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass., 
will  host  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Shorthand  and  Reporters  Association. 

All  of  us  who  have  practiced  in  court, 
or  spent  much  time  in  meetings  of  con- 
gressional committees  or  in  other  meet- 
ings where  witnesses  are  heard  tmd 
cross-examinations  conducted,  are  well 
aware  of  the  vital  work  performed  by 
shorthand  and  stenots^ie  reporters.  They 
truly  are  the  silent  transcribers  of  prog- 
ress and  effective  government.  Without 
them,  the  entire  legislative  process,  our 
economy,  and  justice  as  we  know  it  to- 
day would  surely  falter.  No  society  has 
ever  had  a  greater  need  for  accurate  and 
prompt  recordings  of  its  proceedings; 
and  no  society  could  ever  be  more  ably 
served  than  by  today's  highly  trained 
and  skilled  shorthand  and  stenotype  re- 
porters. 

In  recogntion  of  their  invaluable  serv- 
ices. I  introduce,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  a  joint  resolution,  and  ask 
that  it  receive  the  prompt  consideration 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection. 


the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  132)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  beginning  August  3,  1969,  and 
ending  August  10,  1969,  as  "National 
Shorthand  and  Stenotype  Reporters 
Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  132 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That,  In  honor  of 
persons  engaged  in  shorthand  and  stenotype 
reporting  and  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  such  persons  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  the  performance 
of  executive  and  legislative  duties,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  begin- 
ning August  3,  1969.  and  ending  August  10, 
1969,  as  "National  Shorthand  and  Stenotype 
Reporters  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.  83S 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  835)  amending 
the  act  authorizing  funds  for  restora- 
tion of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  in 
Anacostia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  Senator  Hart  in  sponsoring  his 
bill,  S.  835,  to  authorize  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  the  restoration  of  the  Wash- 
ington home  of  Frederick  Douglass,  a 
slave  who  rose  to  national  prominence  as 
an  eloquent  flghter  for  Negro  freedom 
and  equality  In  the  last  century. 

In  1962  Congress  ordered  the  Douglass 
home,  located  in  the  Anacostia  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  preserved  as 
part  of  the  park  system  of  our  National 
Capital.  It  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  Douglass  estate,  known  as  Cedar 
Hill,  be  restored,  refurbished,  and  devel- 
oped as  a  "historic  home  museum,"  with 
proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  fur- 
nishings and  library. 

While  Congress  authorized  $25,000  for 
this  work,  the  flgure  has  proven  to  be 
insuflBcient,  largely  because  of  unantic- 
ipated storm  smd  other  damage  to  the 
home.  Last  August  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimated  that  it  will  take  at 
least  $450,000  to  complete  the  job. 

S.  835  authorizes  this  increase  in  ex- 
penditures and  I  urge  that  it  be  approved 
promptly. 

In  preserving  the  Douglass  home  we 
will  provide  for  future  generations  a 
tangible  reminder  of  the  life  of  this 
exceptional  man. 

Douglass  was  born,  probably  in  Feb- 
ruary 1817,  on  a  plantation  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.  His  childhood  as  a  slave  on 
the  plantation  was  a  nightmare  of  priva- 
tion. In  his  twenties  he  escaped  to  Mas- 
sachusetts where  he  worked  as  a  shipyard 


laborer  for  $1  a  day.  Douglass  was  a  self- 
educated  man  suid,  by  anyone's  measure, 
a  brilliant  one. 

In  1841  Douglass  entered  the  aboli- 
tionist movement  where  he  became  a  paid 
lecturer  and  organizer.  Later  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  he  published  the  newspaper 
"The  North  Star,"  which  demanded 
emancipation  and  elevation  of  the  Negro. 

As  an  orator,  Douglass  probably  was 
unsurpassed  in  his  time.  Eloquence,  a 
fearless  demeanor,  and  an  irrefutable 
logic  contributed  to  his  success  in  rally- 
ing white  as  well  as  black  to  the  cause 
of  antlslavery. 

It  is  a  measure  of  his  vision  that  his 
spoken  and  written  words  are  relevant 
even  today. 

In  1865  Douglass  declared  that  "slav- 
ery is  not  abolished  until  the  black  man 
has  the  ballot."  It  is  tragic  that  more 
than  a  century  later  the  battle  fully  to 
enfranchise  the  Negro  is  incomplete. 

Much  is  heard  today  about  black  sep- 
aratism. A  century  ago  Douglass  ad- 
dressed this  point  when  he  stated  that 
"a  nation  within  a  nation  is  an  anomaly. 
There  can  be  but  one  nation — and  we  are 
Americans." 

Frederick  Douglass  did  not  advocate 
reliance  only  on  words  to  carry  the  strug- 
gle against  discrimination.  He  believed 
that  at  times  physical  force  may  be 
necessary.  But  his  general  prescription 
for  success  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
was:  "Agitate!  Agitate!  Agitate!" 

Douglass  befriended  Lincoln  and 
served  him  as  an  adviser.  He  also  served 
under  later  Presidents  as  marshal  and 
recorder  of  deeds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  1888  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  Haiti  and  held  that  post  for  2 
years. 

Douglass  purchased  Cedar  Hill  in  1877 
and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1895. 
The  substantial  house  and  grounds  sym- 
bolized his  achievements.  Including  a 
measure  of  a£Buence.  In  the  home  Doug- 
lass kept  the  bill  of  sale  which  released 
him  from  slavery  at  a  cost  to  English 
friends  of  $710.96;  an  order  signed  by 
Lincoln;  and  a  gift  of  silver  from  Queen 
Victoria. 

Together  with  the  Frederick  Etouglass 
Memorial  and  Historical  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs  wisely  and  generously  undertook 
to  preserve  the  Douglass  home  so  that 
future  generations,  both  black  and  white, 
can  be  reminded  of  the  enduring  contri- 
bution that  one  exslave  made  to  his 
country. 

A  grateful  nation  can  do  no  less  than 
complete  this  work  without  further 
delay. 

S.    2076 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  2076)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  a  National  Di-aster  Control  Fund. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2114 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  be  added 
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as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2114)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  situated  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3488 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  2488)  to  amend  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  insure 
loans  made  to  farmers  for  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  of  grain  storage  facilities 
for  storage  of  grain  on  the  farm. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,      i 


COLLECTION  OP  FEDERAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX  IN  QUARTERLY 
INSTALLMENTS— AMENDMENTS 

^  •"•  AMENDMENT  NO.  4* 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  9951),  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  in  quarterly  installments  dur- 
ing each  taxable  year;  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during 
preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation 
of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

.VMENOMENTS  NOS.   6S   AND   66 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9951,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VETERANS  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
announce  at  this  time  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  will  hold  hearings 
on  July  17,  beginning  at  9;  30  a.m.,  on 
nine  bills  which  would  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  broaden 
hospital  and  medical  care  benefits  for 
certain  veterans. 

The  bills  to  be  considered  are  S.  345, 
introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
TOYA,  to  eliminate  the  6-month  limita- 
tion on  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home 
care  in  the  case  of  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities;  S.  1279,  also  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  to  provide  that  any 
disability  of  a  veteran  who  is  a  former 
prisoner  of  war  is  presumed  to  be  service- 
connected  for  purposes  of  hospitalization 
and  outpatient  care;  S.  1949,  introduced 
by  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  to  permit  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'   Affairs   to 


share  with  public  or  private  persons  the 
cost  of  nursing  home  care  for  veterans 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and  six  House- 
passed  bills — H.R.  692,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home 
care  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States;  H.R.  693,  to  provide 
that  veterans  who  are  70  years  of  age  or 
older  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital 
or  domiciliary  care;  H.R.  2768,  to  elimi- 
nate the  6-month  limitation  on  the  fur- 
nishing of  nursing  home  care  for  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities; 
H.R.  3130,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish 
medical  services  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  to  any  war  veteran  who 
has  total  disability  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability;  H.R.  9334,  to  promote 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in 
State  veterans  homes;  and  H.R.  9634,  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program  of 
sharing  specialized  medical  resources. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  the  scheduling  of  a 
hearing  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Conunittee  on  Wednesday,  July 
9,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232  on  the  fol- 
lowing pending  nominations  for  execu- 
tive appointments: 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Hubert  B.  Heffner,  of  California, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Techmology. 

Mr.  William  E>avid  McEIroy,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  818,  S.  2507,  and  S.  2456,  bills  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
and  has  changed  the  hearings  rooms  as 
follows : 

July  9  and  10  at  10  a.m.,  room  324, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

July  11  at  10  ajn.,  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information, 
please  contact  the  subcommittee  office. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMZNATTON 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Bethel  B.  Larey,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Charles  M.  Conway,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday,  July  14,  1969,  any  repre- 


sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SHOWING  OP 
DOCUMENTARY  ENTITLED  "THE 
PACES  OF  RUSSIA" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  there  will  be  a  show- 
ing of  the  films  I  took  in  Russia  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year.  The  film  will 
be  shown  on  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
the  Senate  auditorium  at  4  p.m.,  6:30 
p.m.,  and  8  p.m.  on  each  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  notice  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellendeb  (D.  La.)  an- 
nounces the  first  showing  of  his  documentary 
film  entitled  "The  Paces  of  Russia"  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  10th  and  Uth. 
The  film  will  be  shown  In  the  Senate  audi- 
torium, G-308,  at  4:00,  6:30,  and  8:00  p.m. 
on  each  day. 

"The  Paces  of  Russia"  was  photogr.iphed 
by  Senator  Ellender  while  visiting  virtually 
every  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  last  fall.  The  film 
Is  In  color,  with  sound. 

Senator  Ellender,  the  Senate's  second- 
ranking  Democrat,  said  that  the  film  should 
be  helpful  and  Instructive  to  the  Congress 
during  the  ABM  debate,  and  In  the  drafting 
of  policies  in  the  context  of  the  cold  war. 

Members  of  Congress,  their  families,  staff, 
guests,  and  the  general  public  are  cordially 
Invited  to  attend. 
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CmZENS  CRUSADE  FOR  CLEAN 
WATER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  never 
before  in  our  history  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  asaiUts  being  made  on  our  en- 
vironment by  pollution.  This  concern 
surfaced  again  last  week  when  a  major 
and  unprecedented  coalition  of  Industry, 
labor,  consumers,  professional  and  con- 
servation organizations,  launched  a  citi- 
zens cnisade  for  clean  water. 

The  crusade  was  the  spontaneous  reac- 
tion of  these  groups  to  the  woefully  in- 
adequate budget  request  for  clean  water 
appropriations.  Their  common  action 
speaks  eloquently  of  their  conviction  of 
the  American  people — that  we  must 
begin  now  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  Each  day  others  join  their 
ranks,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  current  listing  of  these  organizations 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  press 
accounts  of  their  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 
APL/CIO. 

American  Fisheries  Society.  ' 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 
American  Paper  Institute. 
Association  of  Interpretive  Naturalists. 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
Monsanto     Blodlze     Systems,     Monsanto 
Chemical. 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
National  Audubon  Society. 


National  Fisheries  Institute. 

National  Rifle  Association. 

National  Wildlife  FederaUon. 

Society  of  American  Foresters. 

South  Jersey  Shellflshermans  Association. 

Sport  Pishing  Institute. 

The  American  Forestry  Association. 

The  Conservation  Foundation. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts. 

The  Sierra  Club. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

The  Wildlife  Society. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

U.S.  Conference  of  City  Health  Officers. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  9,  1969] 
ONE  Billion  Dollars  for  Clean  Water  Urged 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  pleaded 
with  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  yesterday 
to  appropriate  a  full  «1  billion  authorized 
for  community  sewage  plants  next  year,  in- 
stead of  the  $214  million  sought  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Mandel  was  a  key  witness  for  the  Citizens 
Crusade  for  Clean  Water,  a  group  of  three 
dozen  national  and  local  organizations  that 
opened  a  clean  water  campaign  yesterday. 
Budgetary  stresses  resulting  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  kept  Federal  outlay  slow,  de- 
spite large  authorizations  voted  by  Congress 
in  the  1966  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

Mandel  said  his  State's  water  cleanup  pro- 
gram "will  die"  unless  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  begins  giving  the  states  and  communi- 
ties the  money  It  promised  them  under  the 
1966  law. 

Maryland,  he  said,  had  planned  community 
treatment  plants  and  set  up  a  sanitary  fa- 
cilities fund  on  the  basis  of  an  anticipated 
$57.5  million  in  Federal  grants  from  fiscal 
1968  to  1971,  but  would  get  only  $14  million 
at  the  current  rate  of  Federal  appropriations. 
"The  sanitary  facilities  fund  will  go  broke 
early  in  fiscal  1970  unless  Federal  appro- 
priations are  increased,"  the  Democratic 
Governor  said.  He  added.  "Our  people  are  fed 
up  with  billion-dollar  talk  and  million-dol- 
lar action." 

Mandel's  demand  for  the  full  appropria- 
tion was  echoed  by  Douglas  Merrifleld,  of  St. 
Joseph.  Md.,  who  spoke  for  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  by  spokesmen  for  other  groups 
sponsoring  the  crusade. 

The  grants  would  actually  generate  far 
more  than  $1  billion  In  construction,  since 
communities  normally  match  them  50-50  or 
better.  Municipal  sewage  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor sources  of  water  pollution  in  the  United 
States. 

The  request  for  $1  billion  in  appropria- 
tions was  endorsed  by  Senate  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  Chairman  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  and  senior  Republican 
J.  Cileb  Hoggs  (R-Del.). 

When  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D-La.),  presiding 
at  the  hearing  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
asked  Muskle  for  a  flgiire  that  would  have  a 
"realistic"  chance  of  getting  through  Con- 
gress, Muskle  said,  "Some  $600  million  can 
be  effecOvely  spent,  I'm  informed." 

The  three-dozen  groups  that  have  come 
together  to  form  the  Citizens  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water  Include  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  Wilderness  Society,  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  Natural  Resources  Coun- 
cil of  America,  United  Auto  Workers.  AFL- 
CIO,  National  League  of  Cities,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  National  AssoclaUon  of 
Counties,  Izaak  Walton  League,  Sierra  Club, 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  National 
Audubon  Society. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  9, 1969] 

One  Billion  Dollars  To  Clean  Up  Water 

Asked  by  Citizens  Crusade 

(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

A  coalition  of  conservation  and  labor 
groups  and  state  and  local  government  of- 
ficials today  opened  a  campaign  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Nixon  administration  to  come 
up  with  the  money  needed  to  clean  up  the 
nation's  water. 

The  "ClUzens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water" 
wUl  seek  immediately  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $1  billion  to  help  states  and  munic- 
ipalities build  sewage  treatment  plants. 
This  represents  the  dollar  gap  between  what 
Congress  said  it  would  spend  to  combat  wa- 
ter pollution  when  it  passed  a  clean  water 
act  in  1966  and  what  it  has  appropriated. 

The  group  already  has  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon,  pleading  for  more  fimds  for 
cleaner  water. 

mandel  to  testify 

Delegates  from  the  group,  which  represents 
more  than  35  organizations  having  a  mem- 
bership estimated  at  about  10  million,  were 
appearing  at  a  special  hearing  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  public  works: 

Among  those  scheduled  to  testify  was 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel. 

The  coalition  Is  made  up  of  groups  that 
often  disagree,  but  have  Joined  forces  on  the 
clean-water  issue  to  galvanize  public  support. 
put  aside  differences 

The  committee's  coordinator,  J.  W.  Pen- 
fold,  head  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  told  a  press  conference: 

"Our  differences  in  objectives,  programs, 
purp>oses,  policies  and  procedures  have  all 
been  put  aside  for  the  moment  so  as  to  Join 
our  voices  in  a  single  demand  upon  which  we 
all  agree." 

The  organizations  represented  Include  the 
APL-CIO,  American  Fisheries  Society,  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  Association  of  Interpretative 
Naturalists,  Association  of  State  and  Inter- 
state Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tors, Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
soiutses,  and  Conservation  Foundation. 

Also,  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Izaak  Walton  League,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, National  Association  of  Counties,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  National  League  of 
Cities,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Sierra 
Club,  Sport  Pishing  Institute,  United  Auto 
Workers.  U.S.  Conference  of  City  Health  Of- 
ficers, U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Wilderness  Society, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  Wildlife 
Society. 

SUPPLY    staff    aid 

Penfold  said  the  coalition  has  no  budget, 
but  that  each  organization  is  providing  some 
staff  aid. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
authorizes  $1  billion  to  be  spent  for  treat- 
ment-plant construction  in  fiscal  1970  alone. 
It  begins  July  1. 

But  in  budgets  proposed  by  both  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  administrations,  only  $214 
million  In  spending  was  recommended. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel,  who  Is 
in  charge  of  cleaning  up  waters,  made  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  $600  million,  but  got  nowhere. 

At  today's  press  conference,  a  spokesman 
for  the  coalition  released  a  tabulation  by 
states  showing  that  local  governments  have 
grant  applications  totaling  $2.5  billion  on  file 
with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 
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Coalition  Promotes  Clean  Water 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — A  new  nationwide  coalition 

of  citizen  groups  organized   to  fight   water 

pollution  is  making  its  presence  felt  in  places 

that  count. 


Representing  35  organizations — with  more 
Joining  every  day — the  Citizens  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water  has  made  Its  first  goal  getting 
some  of  the  money  due  cities  to  help  fi- 
nance waste-treatment  plants. 

On  June  6,  citizen  groups  which  represent 
more  than  6  million  people  sent  a  telegram 
to  President  Nixon. 

They  urged  the  President  to  Increase  his 
1970  budget  request  for  waste-treatment  con- 
struction from  $214  million  to  the  full  con- 
gressional authorization  of  $1  billion. 

On  June  9,  leaders  of  the  crusade  took 
their  cause  to  the  Senate  public  works  ap- 
propriations subcommittee. 

variety  or  interests 

Now  they  are  working  in  their  communi- 
ties, explaining  the  problem  to  citizens  and 
urging  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  President  and  on 
Congress  through  thousands  of  telegrams 
and  letters. 

The  coalition  is  a  mixture  of  groups  that 
often  are  not  on  the  same  side  of  issues. 
Among  organizations  In  the  crusade  are  the 
AFL-CIO.  ^United  Automobile  Workers, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America.  National 
Association  of  Counties,  National  League  of 
Cities,  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  America, 
Wilderness  Society,  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, National  Rifle  Association,  National 
WUdllfe  Federation,  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Izaak  Walton  League,  and  Citizens  Conunit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources. 

In  addition,  several  industrial  corpora- 
tions including  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Paper  Institute  are 
lending  their  support  to  the  coallUon. 

The  problem,  which  is  being  severely  felt 
In  delays  for  construction  of  waste- treatment 
plants  in  many  cities,  exists  because  of  a 
growing  money  gap  between  what  Congress 
has  authorized,  and  what  the  administration 
recommends  and  what  Congress  appropriates. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  and  later 
amendments,  agreed  to  put  up  from  35  to 
85  percent  of  construction  funds  for  city 
sewage-dUposal  plant  construction.  In  many 
cases,  the  city  puts  up  25  percent,  the  state 
matches  with  25  percent,  and  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  the  remainder. 

HUGE    BACKLOG   OF   REQUESTS 

As  Of  March  31  this  year,  a  backlog  of  $3  2 
billion  existed  in  requests  from  states  on 
pending  applications  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (FWPCA) 
for  assistance.  The  Johnson  Administration 
had  requested  only  $214  million,  and  despite 
the  urging  of  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J 
Hickel  for  $600  million,  the  NUon  adminis- 
tration's 1970  budget  kept  to  the  $214  million 
figure. 

Meanwhile.  14  states  that  have  been  ad- 
vancing the  federal  share  to  cities  in  antici- 
pation of  federal  funding,  are  being  left  in 
difficult  positions.  At  the  present  time  these 
states,  including  New  York,  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan,  are  out  $635  million  in  these 
advances. 

Miss  Olga  M.  Madar.  United  Automobile 
Workers  representative  on  the  citizen  cru- 
sade, explained  the  plight  of  her  own  state 
Michigan. 

"Last  November,  the  people  of  Michigan, 
with  a  70  percent  'yes'  vote,  passed  a  $335 
bond  issue  for  treatment  abatement.  Miss 
Madar  said.  Legislation  has  Just  been  en- 
acted by  the  state  as  to  how  the  money  shall 
be  appropriated.  But  under  the  present  fed- 
eral request  totaling  $214  million,  Michigan 
would  be  allowed  only  a  little  over  $7  million. 

MOBILIZATICN    URGED 

"This  is  the  time  to  mobUlze  citizen  sup- 
port. The  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
pollution  problem  that  has  accumulated 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
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"Tbe  TTAW  Intends  to  work  in  all  of  our 
communities  through  political-action  lines. 
We  will  be  getting  out  the  information  to  our 
membership  and  asking  them  to  exert  pres- 
s\ire  on  tbe  federal  government. 

"In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Maryland  Gov.  Marvin 
Mandel  said  even  though  tb«  state  bad  set 
up  a  sanitary-facilities  fund,  so  much  money 
bad  to  be  advanced  to  cities  that  the  fund 
would  go  broke  early  In  fiscal  1970  unless 
federal  ^propriatlons  were  increased. 

"If  the  reason  for  deferring  construction 
of  these  plants  Is  so  save  money,  this  is  short- 
sighted." Governor  Mandel  said.  "Costs  are 
Increasing  about  15  percent  a  year.  If  we 
delay  five  years,  the  cost  wlU  be  double." 

The  new  citizens  crusade  was  organized 
following  a  meeting  last  April  of  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Council  of  America,  a  society 
of  major  national  and  regional  conserva- 
tion org^anlzatlons.  The  meeting  had  been 
briefed  by  David  Domlnlck.  new  director 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, who  had  explained  the  short- 
age of  federal  fiinds  and  the  eSects  on  states 
and  cities. 

mXA    SPRXADS    QtriCKLT 

After  the  meeting,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  resources  council  decided  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  forming  a  citizen 
coalition.  The  Idea  caught  on,  and  by  early 
June,  26  organizations  had  joined  in  the  ef- 
fort. The  citizens  crusade  is  being  coordi- 
nated by  Joseph  W.  Penfold. 

The  shortage  of  funds  for  water-pollution 
control  Is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  has  been  stressing  the  ur- 
gency of  cleaning  up  pollution,  both  before 
and  after  his  election. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  postelection  task  force  on 
resources  and  the  environment  had  been 
highly  critical  of  funding  for  water  pollution 
control. 

"The  gap  between  need  and  appropriations 
In  the  air  and  watm-  pollution  programs  Is 
critical  and  growing,"  the  task  force  advised 
Iflr.  Nixon  In  its  report. 

"We  attach  the  highest  Importance  to 
these  programs,  and  believe  that  adequate 
funding  will  remain  a  major  key  to  their 
effectiveness."  the  report  continued.  "The 
annual  uncertainty  of  appropriations  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  cost  share  disrupts  or- 
derly local  planning  and  financial  arrange- 
ments and  breeds  distrust  of  the  federal 
govenunent." 


OUR  PRISONERS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  gravest  atrocities  being  committed 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  North  Vietnamese  hold  vir- 
tually incommunicado  all  prisoners  of 
war  which  they  have  taken.  They  permit 
very  little  information  to  leak  out  from 
behind  their  self-imposed  bamboo  cur- 
tain about  prisoners  of  war.  This  has 
left  the  families  of  these  prisoners  of 
war  in  suqsense  about  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  husbands. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  has  designated  Under  Secretary 
Richardson  the  specific  task  of  negotiat- 
ing with  the  North  Vietnam  Government 
on  release  and  care  of  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  an  encouraging  step 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  secure  needed 
information  on  these  men. 

There  is  also  another  effort  being  made 
by  the  POW  wives  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  are  sending  cablegrams  to  the 
North  Vietnam  delegation  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  Recently  in  the  Aberdeen 
American  News  there  appeared  an  article 


about  Mrs.  Charles  Lane,  the  wife  of  a 
South  Dakotan,  who  is  a  prisoner  of  war, 
which  tells  about  these  activities  of  the 
wives  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pleas  Pbom  POW  Wivks  Go  to  Pabis 

(By  Fran  Vandervelde) 
Cablegrams   have   been   delivered    to    the 
North  Vietnam  delegation  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  at  the  rate  of  10  to  30  a  week  since 
mid-March. 

So  what?  At  any  International  conference 
there  are  many  messages  sent  to  delegates 
daUy. 

But  these  particular  cablegrams  are  dif- 
ferent. They  come  from  a  special  group.  They 
are  a  plea  for  fair  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  treatment  specified  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  guaranteeing  such  things  as 
neutral  Inspection  of  POW  camps,  the  release 
of  sick  and  wounded,  release  of  maU,  and  fair 
and  proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 

These  wives  have  had  no  mall,  no  direct 
word  from  their  husbands  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

"My  husband  has  been  missing  in  action 
for  22  months.  His  plane  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  and  he  is  supposedly  a  pris- 
oner of  war,"  says  the  Dakota  Idldland 
woman  who  sent  a  cablegram  bound  for 
Paris  In  June. 

She  is  Mrs.  Charles  Lane,  whose  husband 
Is  a  pilot  In  the  Air  Force,  and  from  whom 
she  has  had  no  direct  word  since  his  plane 
was  downed  by  a  MIG. 

She  and  other  POW  wives  over  the  coun- 
try are  sending  the  cablegrams  (enough 
have  been  arranged  to  keep  going  through 
September) ,  and  requesting  newspapers  to 
publish  editorials  and  stories  to  try  to  bring 
about  North  Vietnam's  observance  of  Ge- 
neva Convention  rulings  In  dealing  with 
prisoners  of  war  in  that  land. 

"We  hope  that  through  the  cablegrams, 
editorials  and  artcles  In  newspapers  and 
magazines.  North  Vietnam  might  respond  to 
evidence  that  the  free  world  feels  that  a 
respectable  government  in  the  world  commu- 
nity should  treat  its  prisoners  of  war  hu- 
manely, and  abide  by  the  Geneva  rulings  in 
relation  to  treatment  of  war  prisoners,"  says 
Mrs.  Lane. 

This  concerted  effort  by  POW  wives  over 
the  country  started  In  March  In  California. 
A  POW  wife  hadn't  received  a  Christmas 
letter  from  her  husband,  as  she  had  In 
former  years.  She  decided  to  send  a  cable- 
gram to  Paris,  and  asked  her  friends  to  do 
likewise,  and  to  ask  their  friends  to  Join  In. 
So  it  was  that  this  California  start  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  Pennsylvania 
friend  of  Mrs.  Lane.  That  friend  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Lane. 

The  cable  message  program  continues,  and 
so  does  the  Roup's  plea  to  others  to  bring 
pressure  on  "the  powers  that  be"  to  help  the 
POWs  plight. 

It  was  after  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
made  his  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  that  the 
women  started  their  requests  to  newspapers 
on  the  local,  national  and  International 
levels,  and  their  pleas  to  others  to  join  In 
their  efforts. 

"No  one  wants  war,"  she  asserts.  "I'm  a 
loyal  American,  and  I  hope  President  Nixon 
can  solve  the  Vietnam  problems.  But  we  can't 
leave  until  the  South  Vietnam  government  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  against  Com- 
munism." 

Patriotism  to  Mrs.  Lane  has  been  a  natural 
part  of  growing  up.  "It  starts  in  the  home. 
It's  the  responsibility  of  the  parents  to  teach 
it." 

She  Is  proud  to  be  patriotic.  She  Is  proud 
that  President  Nixon  praised  South  Dakota 


students  in  his  recent  talk  at  Madison,  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  these  Midwestern 
young  people  consider  education  a  privilege, 
and  that  It  Is  good  to  see  both  parents  and 
students  working  to  further  their  educa- 
tional opportunities.  But  she  thinks  the  stu- 
dent protesters  In  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 
have  done  more  harm  than  good,  especially  1q 
regards  to  goals  of  peace. 

"President  Nixon  is  going  to  bring  my 
Daddy  home."  expresses  the  hope  of  the 
Lanes'  two  little  daughters,  Julie,  who  is  3',^, 
and  JoAnne,  to  be  2  In  July.  In  fact,  an 
American-News  clipping  which  Included 
Nixon's  picture  was  about  in  shreds  by  the 
time  Julie  had  carried  it  around  for  several 
weeks  and  told  friends  about  her  hopes  lor 
Daddy's  retiun. 

The  little  girls  keep  Mom  well  occupied. 
"A  lot  of  our  time  is  spent  at  the  parks."  ^he 
says.  A  lot  Is  spent  in  playing  gsmies,  working 
with  Jig-saw  puzzles  for  tots,  and  story  hours. 
Mrs.  Lane  isn't  working — outside  her  home, 
that  Is — for  she  feels  that  with  the  girls' 
Daddy  gone,  "they  would  be  cheated  with 
a  part-time  mother." 

The  three  were  having  a  good  time  together 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  day  that  storm 
clouds  and  sunshine  kept  playing  tag  in  the 
sky,  and  trips  outdoors  to  play  in  the  -sun 
resulted  in  a  return  of  rain  and  wet  clothes 
for  the  girls.  "Yes.  they  keep  me  busy, 
especially  on  rainy  days,"  laughs  this  prrtty 
young  mother  of  two  sweet  little  girls. 
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A  RETURN  TO  THE  THREE  R'S  ON 
THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  a  commencement 
address  given  at  Wagner  College  on  June 
1,  1969,  by  Francis  H.  Horn,  president, 
the  Commission  on  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Horn  was  also  president  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston, 
R.I.,  where  he  did  an  outstanding  job. 

Dr.  Horn  spoke  of  campus  unrest  and 
relates  this  all -pervading  subject  to  the 
role  and  status  of  the  smaller  private 
institutions.  I  was  also  especially  inter- 
ested in  a  sentence  of  Dr.  Horn's  where 
he  stated : 

I  do.  however,  want  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  a  return  to  the  three  R's  on  the  college 
campus.  These  collegiate  three  R's  are  re- 
spect. responslbUlty,  and  rationality. 

Perhaps  if  both  students  and  school 
administrators  took  heed  of  Dr.  Horn's 
address  they  would  find  it  most  bene- 
ficial. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  tbe 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Needed  on  the  Coixece  Campus:  A  Retitbn 
TO  THE  Thbee  R's 
(By  Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  these  com- 
mencement exercises  on  this  lovely  hilltop 
campus,  just  a  short  ferry  ride  from  down- 
town Manhattan,  or  a  quick  trip  across  the 
Verrazano  Bridge  to  the  center  of  Brooklyn, 
yet  seemingly  so  remote  from  the  hurly- 
barly,  the  tensions,  and  the  crushing  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  New  Tork.  You  Wagner 
graduates  are  fortunate  In  having  spent  your 
college  years  here  in  an  almost  bucolic  en- 
vironment, yet  close  enough  to  the  big  city 
to  enable  you  to  share  its  educational  and 
cultural  advantages,  to  participate  In  Its 
bustle  and  movement,  and  to  feel  a  part  of 
its  all-pervaslve  dynamism.  In  effect,  you 
have  had  the  best  of  two  worlds  and  tbe 


thought  of  giving  up  this  pleasant  life,  of 
terminating  your  Wagner  experience,  must 
temper  the  Joy  you  feel  at  receiving  your 
degrees  today. 

But  commencement  U  a  time  to  be  happy 
and  I  apiH'eclate  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  graduates  and  your  families  and 
friends  the  satisfaction  of  this  occasion.  It  is 
an  important  and  memorable  event  in  your 
lives,  but  with  the  Joy  you  feel  that  you 
have  flnaUy  "made  it"  must  go  thankfulness 
to  Almighty  God  and  a  commitment  to  use 
your  education  In  His  service  and  that  of 
your  fellowmen. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  graduates  how 
proud  your  parents  are  today  and  how  much 
you  owe  to  them,  many  of  whom  have  made 
sacrifices  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  college  education.  You  owe 
much  also  to  your  professors,  who  have 
helped  you  lay  the  foundation  for  your 
further  education  or  your  occupational 
career.  For  them,  your  teachers,  and  for 
myself,  I  congratulate  you  warmly  on  your 
graduation  today. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
in  commencement  exercises.  I  delivered  a 
commencement  address  last  night  in  Syra- 
cuse (It  was  quite  different  from  this  one) 
and  I  have  two  more  to  go,  one  of  them, 
incidentally,  in  Las  Vegas  I  But  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  to  have  been  invited  by  your 
president  to  come  to  Wagner  today.  Dr. 
Davidson  is  an  old  friend.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities  when  it 
brought  me  back  to  New  York  from  Rhode 
Island  to  be  Its  president.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  Dr.  Davidson  and  have  learned 
to  admire  and  respect  his  sound  professional 
competence  and  his  high  personal  integrity. 
Wagner  is  fortunate  that  at  this  time  of 
crisis  In  American  higher  education,  it  has 
.Arthur  Davidson  as  its  president. 

Because  of  my  position  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  private  sector  of  higher  education,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  about  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving in  this  country  Its  dual  system  of 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities. 
Fortunately,  both  the  Governor  and  the  legis- 
lature in  New  York  have  demonstrated  that 
they  want  this  states  to  continue  its  strong 
dual  system.  Governor  Rockefeller,  a  year  ago, 
after  commenting  on  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  State  university,  declared  "we  must 
also  have  vigorous  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities standing  alongside  otir  public  sys- 
tem. For  our  private  institutions  have  special 
qualities  that  are  Irreplaceable  and  must  be 
preserved." 

The  Governor  had  acted  on  that  conviction 
two  years  ago.  when  In  conjtmction  with  the 
Board  of  Regents,  he  appointed  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Future  of  Private  and  In- 
dependent Higher  Education  In  New  York 
State,  headed  by  Ford  Foundation  President 
McGeorge  Bundy.  The  Governor  charged 
the  Committee  to  advise  "how  the  state  can 
help  preserve  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
our  private  and  Independent  Institutions  of 
h;sher  education,  yet  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  free."  The  Committee,  as  you  know. 
concluded  that  these  objectives  could  best 
be  met  by  a  program  of  direct  State  aid  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Including 
when  constitutionally  possible,  the  church- 
related  institutions  like  Wagner.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  submitted  bills,  backed  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bundy  Committee.  A  year 
ago  the  legislation  establishing  the  principle 
of  State  support  for  private  higher  education 
became  law.  This  year's  legislature  appro- 
priated over  $20,000,000  for  this  support.  In 
addition,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  making 
the  church-reUted  coUeges  eUglble  for  such 
aid.  The  Governor's  action  on  this  bill  Is 
not  yet  lEnown.  but  our  Conunlsslon  urged 
his  approval.  The  Bundy  Committee  made  a 
strong  and  thoroughly  convincing  case  for 
Including  the  church-related  Institutions, 
Catholic  and  Protestant— Although,  obvious- 


ly, not  tbe  theological  seminaries — In  the 
state- aid  program.  Colleges  like  Wagner  serve 
the  public  Interest  Just  as  do  brancbee  of  the 
State  University  or  of  City  University.  Soon, 
It  IB  hoped,  these  colleges  will  benefit  from 
the  program  of  state  assistance  to  private 
Institutions. 

If  by  any  chance,  however,  church-related 
colleges  like  Wagner  do  not  become  eligible 
for  direct  state  aid.  they  should  not.  In  my 
opinion,  so  modify  their  legal  and  organiza- 
tional structure  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  non- 
sectarian  Institution  that  they  repudiate 
their  religious  orientation  and  perhaps  com- 
promUse  their  basic  Christian  character.  One 
Lutheran  College  in  New  York  State  has  al- 
ready officially  severed  its  connection  with 
the  Church.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  College's 
decision;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
loss  for  American  higher  education  If  similar 
action  were  taken  by  many  other  chtirch- 
related  colleges — Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Many  colleges  founded  as  church  colleges 
have  become  non-denomlnatlonal  and  non- 
sectarian.  Including  my  own  alma  mater. 
Dartmouth,  where  President  Davidson  was  a 
professor  for  some  years.  But  something  Im- 
portant has  disappeared  in  the  process:  the 
pKMitive  cultivation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  the  encotu-agement  of  a  religious 
comnoltment. 

In  an  avowedly  church-related  college  like 
Wagner,  there  is  a  definite  emphasis,  as  your 
catalogue  states,  on  quickening  "the  stu- 
dent's imderstandlng  of  Christian  beliefs  and 
values,"  and  on  encouraging  "the  growth  of 
religious  convictions."  I  do  not  argue  for  a 
narrow  sectarianism,  Intolerant  or  neglectful 
of  other  points  of  view  or  perhaps  limiting 
faculty  and  students  to  adherents  of  one 
religious  creed  or  denomination.  But  I  do 
argue  that  our  system  of  higher  education 
win  be  much  the  poorer  If  we  do  not  have 
a  fair  number  of  church-related  colleges 
where  the  commitment  to  Christian  values  Is 
emphasized  and  significant. 

Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Christian  College,  I  believe  that  the 
sponsoring  churches  should  strengthen  their 
ties  to  their  colleges.  Increase  their  financial 
support — alas,  in  all  too  many  cases  today,  a 
mere  pittance  of  what  should  be  supplied, 
and  take  such  other  positive  steps  as  will 
assist  the  Institutions  In  making  their  Chris- 
tian emphasis  a  meaningful  and  inspiring 
Infiuence  on  the  campus. 

This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant in  these  days  of  the  confusion  and 
change  and  discontent  that  siuround  the 
lives  of  all  of  us,  but  which  effect  the  young 
most  of  all.  Not  only  are  our  traditional 
values  imder  attack,  especially  by  college  stu- 
dents, but  also  by  many  of  their  teachers  as 
well,  but  Indeed  all  of  society,  our  whole  way 
of  Ufe.  seems  threatened  by  the  more  militant 
activists  in  our  colleges  and  tinlversities. 
One  is  shocked  by  the  resort  to  violence — 
in  ova  cities  but  especially  on  our  cam- 
puses. I  want  to  devote  the  rest  of  these  re- 
marks this  afternoon  to  some  observations 
about  the  student  revolt,  noting,  inciden- 
tally, that  the  trouble  Is  not  exclusively  a 
revolt  of  our  college  students,  but  Involves  a 
minority  of  the  faculty,  though  like  the  stu- 
dent radicals,  a  very  active  minority.  It  Is 
somewhat  surprising.  In  my  opinion,  that 
the  growing  public  disenchantment  with 
coUeges  and  universities  seems  directed  al- 
most exclusively  at  the  students.  It  is  seldom 
aimed  at  the  militant  faculty  members  for 
whom  the  rejection  of  rational  action  is  a 
repudiation  of  their  professional  commit- 
ment to  things  of  the  mind.  In  the  long  run, 
I  am  persuaded,  higher  education  may  suf- 
fer more  deeply  from  the  irresponsibility  and 
tactics  of  faculties  than  from  the  demands 
and  the  destruction  of  students.  In  any  case, 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  violence  be  stopped 
and  the  camptis  returned  to  what  it  Is  in- 
tended to  be — a  place  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 
Violence  Is  not,  as  Rap  Brown  and  tbe 


Black  Panthers  are  saying,  "as  American  as 
cherry  pie."  If  it  Is  true,  as  a  leader  of  the 
Panthers  said  last  Sunday  in  a  church  in  my 
neighborhood,  "power  comes  from  the  barrel 
of  a  gun"  and  "you  put  a  .38  on  your  hip  and 
you  get  respect,"  and  people  act  on  that 
theory,  then  otir  society  is  as  surely  doomed 
as  if  someone  dropped  a  nuclear  bomb.  A 
year  ago  this  week  when  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  was  dead,  a  victim  of  gun  power. 
President  Johnson  pleaded  In  a  nationwide 
television  address:  "So  let  us — for  God's 
sake — resolve  to  live  under  the  law.  Let  ua 
put  an  end  to  violence  and  the  preaching  of 
violence." 

We  must  begin  on  the  campuses,  for  it  is 
the  coUeges  and  universities  which  have 
stood  for  many  centuries  as  the  citadels  of 
reason,  for  the  very  opposite  of  emotion  and 
passion  which  erupt  into  violence.  Tbe  SDS 
and  other  militants  are  right,  given  their 
asBumpvtions,  in  attacking  the  Establishment 
through  institutions  of  higher  education.  If 
they  can  bring  down  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  collapse  of  society  is  inevitable. 
I  was  appalled  a  year  ago  when  in  a  com- 
mencement address,  historian  WlU  Durant 
cautioned  educators  not  to  become  unduly 
alarmed  over  campus  turbulence,  which  he 
referred  to  as  Just  the  "measles  of  Intel- 
lectual growth." 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  ttirmoil- 
fiJled  m  the  whole  history  of  American  higher 
education.  Serious  violence  has  occurred  at 
dozens  of  institutions.  In  one  two-week  pe- 
riod last  month,  over  200  fires  broke  out. 
apparently  set,  in  New  York  City  colleges 
and  universities.  Institutions  have  been 
closed  by  violence  or  to  avoid  violence  and 
thousands  of  students  denied  the  instruction 
they  came  to  college  to  get. 

If  this  violence  is  not  curbed,  and  the 
campuses  brought  under  control — and  that 
quickly — the  damage  to  higher  education 
and  ultimately  to  society  may  be  Irreparable. 
Professor  Sidney  Hook  of  N.Y.U.,  a  noted 
radical  over  the  years,  has  pointed  out  that 
"When  black  students  and  SDS  radicals  use 
the  same  methods  Nazi  students  employed  to 
destroy  the  Weimar  Republic  and  trample 
into  the  dtist  traditional  ideals  of  academic 
freedom,  then  no  matter  how  different  their 
rhetoric  may  be.  fundamentally  both  are 
enemies  of  the  rational  process  and  of  those 
values  of  civilization  which  have  developed 
over  the  centuries  against  the  forces  of  ob- 
sctirantism  and  barbarism." 

It  Is  apparent  that  if  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities do  not  put  their  houses  in  order, 
outside  forces  will  try  to  do  it  for  them. 
Legislatures  and  the  Congress  have  already 
moved  not  only  to  penalize  students  In- 
volved in  campus  violence,  but  also  to  take 
punitive  measures  against  the  institutions. 
Alumni  and  friends  of  higher  education  are 
curtailing,  or  threatening  to  curtail  their 
financial  support  If  the  disturbances  are  not 
stopped.  If  student  revolt  continues  as  It 
has  this  past  year,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  public  wlU  Increasingly  deny  the 
support  and  the  freedom  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  vitality  of  American 
higher  education. 

What  must  we  do  if  we  are  to  avoid  catas- 
trophe? It  is  not  my  purpose  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  today's  student  unrest.  Nor  do  I 
Intend  to  expound  my  views  that  students 
must  be  Involved  more  directly  in  the  af- 
fairs of  alma  mater  without  turning  the 
control  or  operation  of  the  Institution  over 
to  them.  I  do,  however,  want  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  a  return  to  the  three  R's  on  the 
college  campus.  These  collegiate  three  R's 
are  respect,  responsibility,  and  rationality. 

All  in  the  academic  community  must  re- 
establish respect  for  one  another.  We  elders 
must  learn  to  respect  our  students,  to  try  to 
understand  them,  and  to  work  with  them  to 
improve  our  educational  Institutions  and  our 
society  in  general.  Conversely,  you  of  the 
younger  generation  must  learn  to  respect  us 
of  the  older  generation.  You  must  recognize 
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th»t  those  of  US  over  thirty  are  not  all  hypo- 
critical, venal  self-aeekers.  that  we  have 
learned  some  useful  and  practical  things 
from  experience,  that  some  of  us  at  least  have 
acquired  a  lltUe  wUdom  about  life  that  Is 
worth  heeding,  and  that  we  too  have  hopes 
and  Ideals  and  are  committed  to  a  better 
world  for  all  Individuals  and  all  nations 
Somehow  we  must  And  through  mutual  re- 
spect the  means  to  bridge  the  generation 
gap  and  to  Join  forces  to  work  for  the  better 
world  which  we  all  desire. 

In  this  process,  we  must  recognize  the  need 
to  treat  others  with  the  respect  we  expect 
others  to  show  to  us.  Shouting  ob- 
scenities, shoving  speakers  from  the  micro- 
phone, refusing  to  hear  out  someone  with 
whom  one  disagrees,  carrying  people  bodily 
from  their  offlces— such  rudenew  and  incivil- 
ity are  to  be  deplored  and  hopefully  will  soon 
disappear  from  the  college  scene.  This  Is  not 
to  Inhibit  freedom  of  speech  and  dissent  or 
the  right  of  peaceful  protest.  It  Is  to  eschew 
the  barbarlUes  that  characterize  too  many 
campus  confrontations. 

We  also  need  to  re-estabUsh  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  on  the  part  of  student 
but  also  on  the  part  of  faculties  and  admln- 
Utratlona.  Too  many  institutions  of  higher 
■  eduoft«on  have  neglected  their  responsibility 
-to  th«*»  students,  especially  the  responsibility 
for  good  teaching.  It  our  students  had  en- 
Joyed  better  teaching,  we  would  hear  much 
less  about  the  relevancy  of  the  curriculum— 
since  a  good  teacher  -nakes  any  subject  rele- 
vant to  his  students— and  have  much  less 
student  discontent  capable  of  being  whipped 
up  Into  violence.  *^ 

But  on  the  student  side  there  has  also 
been  a  serious  lack  of  responsibility  There 
is  too  lltUe  concern  for  the  rights  of  other 
students,  or.  indeed  for  the  rights  of  faculty 
to  teach  undisturbed  by  hecklers,  for  ex- 
ample The  ruthless  and  senseless  detruction 
Of  coUege  property  is  nothing  short  of  crim- 
inal. Such  destruction  serves  no  useful  pur- 
P06e-it  is   not  a   case  of  property  having 

^^m  Z  .°'"  ''""*''  °^-  It  '8  especially 
difficult  to  understand  what  motivates  stu- 
dents to  destroy  a  professors  notes,  burn  a 
dean  s  correspondence,  overturn  library  card 
catalogues,  set  fire  to  the  library  itself.  Last 
month  a  Are  set  at  the  Indiana  tJniversltv 
graduate  library  destroyed  books  valued  at 
$600,000.  The  breaking  of  windows  and^m!- 
lar  vandalism  are  bad  enough;  the  destruc- 
tion of  scholarly  or  historical  material  is  the 
work  of  savages  and  Its  perpetrators  have  no 
pla«e  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  It 
IS  time  for  the  academic  community  to  re- 
gain Its  sense  of  responsibility. 

And  finally,  there  must  be  a  return  to  ra- 
tionality, to  the  process  of  reason.  Today's 
student  generation  increasingly  repudiates 
reason  There  was  a  time.  Robert  Hutchlns 
^ft.r^?;,^,^*"  "rational  living  was  the  goal 
of  Ufe.  This  no  longer  Is  a  goal  of  the  young 
Tl^y  are  suspicious  of  reason  unless  as  one 
N^-r  Times  commentator  put  It,  It  is  "adorned 
with  emotion's  clappings."  They  believe  one 
must  feel  and  act  before  one  thinks.  Typical 
Is  the  reported  statement  of  a  Stanford  stu- 

»^H  .  !5!f;  ""'^  ^'^^  ^«  stopped  thinking 
and  started  feeling."  Sincerity,  not  rationality 
has  become  the  goal. 

But  this  way  lies  catastrophe.  In  his  recent 
inaugural  address  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, President  Edward  Levi  warned-  "We 
should  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  wav 
of  reason,  without  -vhich  a  university  be- 
comes a  menace  and  a  caricature."  And  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Schleslnger  recently  said  "I 
can  Imagine  nothing  worse  for  our  society 
than  a  rejection  of  reasoned  analysis  by  the 
young.  In  the  long  run,"  he  wrote  in  an  Im- 
portant little  book  on  violence,  "any  sane 
society  must  rest  on  freedom  and  reason  If 
we  abandon  this,  we  abandon  everything" 
If  somehow  in  the  year  or  years  ahead  we 
can   on   our   campuses   reestablish   the   rule 
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of  reason  and  restore  law  and  order— and  I 
realize  the  unhappy  visions  of  George  Wal- 
lace and  Mayor  Daley's  police  that  the  phrase 
conjures  up— there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
that  we  can  begin  to  rebuild  our  society, 
which  seems  to  be  falling  apart.  It  will  not 
be  easy.  Campus  violence  has  seeped  into 
high  schools  and  even  into  the  Junior  highs. 
The  tactics  of  disruption  and  revolt  are  being 
learned  all  too  well  by  our  adolescents,  and 
the  SDS  is  actively  working  to  teach  them 
its  tactics.  The  eighteen -year-old  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Afro-American  Students 
AssociaUon  (a  high-school  group)  recenOy 
stated:  'If  you  think  there  are  militant  peo- 
ple in  the  high  schools,  you've  seen  nothing 
until  you've  seen  the  11-  and  12-year-old8 
In  the  next  few  years." 

The  outlook  U  terrifying.  Unless  ways  are 
found  to  reverse  this  trend  toward  violence— 
to  return  our  students — and  our  faculties  as 
well — to  respect,  responsibility,  and  rational- 
ity—the futiu-e  is  as  bleak  as  if,  as  I  have 
said,  someone  triggered  us  into  nuclear  war. 
I  wish  I  had  Uie  formula  for  bringing  order 
and  peace,  and  the  freedom  to  teach  and 
to  learn,  back  into  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. I  do  know  that  it  must  somehow  be 
found — and  soon. 

I  also  know  that  students  must  be  in- 
volved in  finding  the  answer.  I  am  convinced, 
moreover,  that  the  voting  age  must  be  re- 
duced to  eighteen,  so  that  our  young  people 
can  make  their  influence  felt  through  nor- 
mal democratic  channels.  Unquestionably, 
some  of  the  demonstrations  and  rioting  that 
have  occurred  on  campuses  springs  from 
youth's  frustraUons  at  their  inability  under 
exlsUng  political  circumstances  to  influence 
policy  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  lack 
of  war  on  poverty  and  racism  here  at  home. 
Giving  young  people  the  vote  might  substan- 
tially decrease  their  recourse  to  riot  and  vio- 
lence. The  participation  of  college  students 
in  the  McCarthy  and  Bobby  Kennedy  cam- 
paigns prior  to  the  last  election  demonstrates 
their  eagerness  to  work  for  the  Improvement 
of  society  through  establlshd  political  chan- 
nels. 

In  any  case,  I  know  that  discouraged  as 
we  elders  may  be  about  our  present-day  stu- 
dents, they  are  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
the  students  whom  we  have  taught,  and  the 
shape  of  tomorrow's  world  lies  with  them, 
with  young  people  like  you  graduates.  In 
many  respects  you  graduates  are  smarter  than 
our  generation,  and  better  prepared  than  we 
were  to  take  your  places  in  society.  In  addi- 
tion, you  have  a  greater  opportunity  than  any 
previous  generation  to  make  this  a  better 
world.  The  world  could  be  on  the  threshold 
of  its  greatest  development  in  recorded  his- 
tory. Soon  men  wUl  set  foot  on  the  moon 
and  in  the  80's,  on  Mars:  they  will  also  set 
up  housekeeping  on  the  ocean  floor.  Man 
holds  within  his  grasp  the  possibility  of  end- 
ing everywhere  the  age-old  scourges  of  hun- 
ger, disease  and  war.  Given  individuals  with 
the  intelligence  and  good  will  and  moral 
courage  to  bring  It  about,  the  world  can, 
with  Divine  help,  achieve  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  and  Justice  such  as  It  has 
hitherto  never  known. 

So  It's  an  exciting  time  to  be  graduating 
from  college.  It's  exciting  because  the  future, 
despite  my  pessimistic  observations  on  vio- 
lence, which  will,  I  know,  eventually  be  over- 
come, holds  out  great  promise  for  you.  It 
Is  a  future  needing  and  demanding  as  never 
before,  your  talents  and  your  energies  and 
your  dedication  to  something  bigger  than 
yourself.  Tou  enjoy  unusual  opportunities 
for  service  and  achievement  and  happiness. 
So  I  congratulate  you  again  upon  your  grad- 
uation today  and  urge  you  to  remain  true  to 
the  high  ideals  and  the  Christian  commit- 
ment you  have  experienced  here  at  Wagner. 
I  wish  you  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  what- 
ever lies  ahead  for  you. 


REPORT  TO  TEXANS  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIPE  POUNDA- 
TION  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Richardson,  Tex.,  Daily  News  of  June 
23.  1969,  carried  my  report  to  my  fellow 
Texans  on  S.  1591,  a  bill  to  create  an 
American  Polklife  Foundation,  which  i 
have  introduced  in  this  Congress.  This 
article  sets  forth  my  reasons  for  Intro- 
ducing this  proposal.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  support  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Senator 
Yarborough's  Newsletter,"  from  the 
Richardson,  Tex..  Daily  News  of  June  23, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Yarborough's  Newsletter 
We  in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  varied  cul- 
tural heritage.  Not  only  does  each  American 
enjoy  the  distinctive  ways  of  his  family,  his 
ethnic  group,  his  region  and  occupation 
which  comprise  his  personal  folk  culture,  but 
he  also  shares  with  all  Americans  a  common 
body  of  customs  and  traditions. 

This  folk  culture — the  folk  tales,  the  folk 
songs,  the  dances,  the  art  forms,  the  legends 
and  traditions — have  been  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  with  very  few  at- 
tempts to  bring  all  the  folk  culture  of  any 
group  together  in  one  collection. 

The  tragedy  of  this  situation  Is  that  much 
of  the  folkcustoms  and  culture  has  been  lost. 
As  each  year  goes  by  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing even  more  and  those  that  study  folklore 
now  say  that  a  greater  danger  is  the  threat 
of  radio  and  television  taking  it  and  chang- 
ing it  into  something  else  so  that  our  true 
folkculture  is  lost. 

This  country  has  depended  on  private  cit- 
izens to  preserve  the  quality  of  folk  culture 
for  us.  All  Americans  owe  a  great  debt  to 
men  like  Carl  Sandburg  and  to  our  own  fel- 
low Texans  John  and  Allan  Lomax,  Walter 
Prescott  Webb,  J.  Prank  Dobie,  and  Roy 
Bedlchek.  We  are  thankful  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  men,  but  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing more  to  insure  that  our  folkculture  Is 
saved  and  not  lost  from  us.  We  must  do  more 
than  depend  on  the  work  of  a  few  individu- 
als. Just  as  Texas,  with  its  varied  ethnic  and 
cultural  background,  as  a  great  body  of 
folklore,  so  Texas  has  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  folklore  in  America.  The  legends  of 
the  land  and  Its  people,  the  cowboy  ballads, 
the  Negro  spirituals,  the  country  music,  the 
Mexican  oorrldo,  all  are  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  I  Introduced 
m  the  Senate  a  bill  to  establish  an  American 
Folkllfe  Foundation.  This  Foundation  will  be 
an  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

This  Polklife  Foundation  will  sponsor  pro- 
grams of  research  and  scholarship  In  Amer- 
ican folkllfe.  It  will  make  grants  and  award 
scholarships  for  the  study  and  preservation 
of  American  folkculture. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  the  first 
to  endorse  this  bill.  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  said.  "There  Is 
much  to  be  done  in  this  country  in  the  area 
of  American  folk  tradition,  through  both 
study  and  public  presentation,  and  these 
Senator  Yarborough's  bill  will  certainly 
encourage." 

When  Allan  Lomax  heard  of  the  bill,  he 
sent  a  telegram  to  me  saying  that  he  was 
proud  that  It  was  a  fellow  Texan  who  Intro- 
duced the  bill,  the  first  bill  in  Congress  to 
establish  the  American  FolkUfe  Foundation. 
Mr.  Lomax  expressed  his  concern  that  with- 
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out  the  support  of  the  federal  government, 
and  the  platforms  the  Polklife  Foundation 
would  provide  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
much  of  the  cultural  treasure  of  this  nation. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  JUDAISM 
AND  OTHER  RELIGIONS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  _UNION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  although 
antireliglous,  the  Soviet  Union  d6es  guar- 
antee through  its  laws  certain  rights  to 
religious  groups  within  its  borders  and 
does  permit  certain  practices.  However, 
to  Soviet  citizens  the  Jewish  faith  is  de- 
nied rights  and  practices  permitted  other 
religions  within  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  has  been  compiled  a  compari- 
son of  the  status  of  Judaism  and  the 
Soviet's  other  religious  faiths  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Differences  Between  Jttdaism  and  Other 
Religions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Judaism:  No  central  organization,  no  fed- 
eration of  congregations. 

Other  religions:  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  islam, 
Buddhism,  each  have  central  coordinating 
bodies.  -'j 

Judaism:  No  kinds  of  communication  per- 
mitted among  the  various  Jewish  communi-  i 
ties  in  the  USSR. 

Other  religions :  Legally  authorized  to  con- 
voke congresses  and  conference  of  clergy  and 
lay  representatives. 

Judaism :  Not  a  single  religious  publication 
Is  authorized. 

Other  religions:  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  publishes  an  official  Review  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Moscow,  which  emanates 
from  the  highest  body  of  its  hierarchy.  It  also 
publishes  religious  texts.  The  same  is  true  for 
Islam. 

Judaism :  No  Hebrew  Bible  authorized  since 
1917. 

Other  religions:  The  Bible  In  Russian,  of 
which  a  first  edition  was  published  in  1926 
for  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  was  re- 
printed in  1957.  Another  Bible  in  Russian 
was  published  for  Baptists.  The  Koran  was 
published  for  Muslims  In  1958. 

Judaism:  No  edition  of  Siddur  between 
1917  and  1955.  In  1956.  a  single  printing  of 
3000  copies  was  published. 

Other  religions :  Relatively  large  quantities 
are  available  for  the  various  religions. 

Judaism:  No  government  aid. 

Other  religions:  The  government  makes 
publishing  houses  and  paper  available. 

Judaism:  Manufacture  of  prayer  shawls, 
phylacteries,  matzo  Is  practically  forbidden. 

Other  religions:  Permitted  to  produce  the 
entire  gamut  of  ritual  objects — candles, 
crucifixes,  rosaries,  etc. 

Judaism:  One  synagogue  and  one  rabbi  for 
e«ch  25,000  worshippers.  (Based  on  estimate 
made  in  1960;  since  then,  the  number  of 
synagogues  and  rabbis  has  declined. 

Other  religions:  One  church  for  each  1800 
practicing  Orthodox,  one  priest  for  each  1100 
practicing  Orthodox,  one  church  and  one 
minister  for  each  500  Baptists. 

Judaism:  A  single  so-called  yeehlva  In 
Moscow,  with  four  students. 

Other  religions :  The  Orthodox  Church  has 
two  Academies  and  eight  seminaries.  Islam 
has  four  training  centers. 

Judaism:  No  foreign  contacts  permitted. 
Other  religions:  Moslem  students  study  In 
1^-Azhar  in  Cairo;  Baptists  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  affiliated 
With  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches 
and  has  sent  observers  to  the  Council. 


VIOLENCE  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Roy 
Wilklns.  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  has  been  the  source  of  coura- 
geous and  sound  coimsel  for  the  commu- 
nity of  America  for  many  years.  His  ad- 
dress on  March  11,  1969,  delivered  at 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Church 
and  Violence,  at  Atlanta,  is  a  clear  case 
In  point.  That  many  more  than  were  in 
attendance  at  Atlanta  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  Mr.  Wilklns,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Violence  Is  Not  the  Answer* 
(By  Roy  Wilklns) 

Despite  the  concessions  being  made  In  this 
uneasy  season  to  advocates  and  practitioners 
of  violence  to  compel  change  in  race  rela- 
tions in  this  country,  the  fact  remains  that 
violence  as  a  weapon,  as  a  technique,  as  a 
major  instrument  of  social  change,  is  not 
the  weapon  of  success. 

There  is  a  kind  of  embarrassment  in  main- 
taining this  posiUon  because  our  political 
officeholders  and  lately  our  educators,  have 
been  vying  with  one  another  in  yielding 
to  naked  threats  of  violence  and  acts  of  xiot 
only  aggression,  but  of  destruction.  Even  our 
churchmen,  caught  up  in  their  religious 
tenets,  have  rationalized  the  bowing  to  a 
stlck-up  type  of  "demand."  The  popular  ex- 
cuse with  all  of  these  has  been  the  umbrella 
contention  of  deprivation. 

Their  capitulation  has  been  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
Important  poll  of  public  opinion— Fortune, 
CBS,  Harris,  Gallup,  Newsweek—has  shown 
the  black  extremists  to  be  but  a  tiny  minor- 
ity of  the  total  Negro  population.  The  polls 
reveals,  too,  that  a  goodly  percentage  of 
young  people  imder  30  believe  progress  is  be- 
ing made  and  want  to  go  on  for  better 
schools,  better  Jobs  and  better  neighbor- 
hoods. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Negro  American  has 
been  crassly  deprived  of  his  rights  and  op- 
portunities in  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
fashion  for  decades  and  generations.  He  has 
been  exploited,  robbed,  beaten  and  killed. 
Politically  he  was  long  disfranchised  and  left 
defenseless  In  the  society  of  his  fellows. 

This  political  disfranchisement  made  it 
much  easier  to  limit  his  employment  and  in- 
come. It  facUltated  his  being  herded  Into 
ghetto  compoimds  with  all  the  denials  of 
municipal  services  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
others.  It  left  him  prey  to  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  law  and  to  whimsical  inter- 
pretations of  his  citizenship  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Above  all.  it 
put  him  and  his  children  ccanpletely  at  the 
mercy  of  an  inferior  Jim  Crow  school  system. 

A  great  part  (but  by  no  means  all)  of  the 
preeent-day  agitation  on  the  school  front  is 
the  resiUt  of  this  massive  cheating  on  school- 
ing. The  young  black  opporttmists  of  the 
day,  spanning  the  period  from  the  tenth 
grade  through  the  graduate  school,  feel 
Justified  in  demanding  all  the  conditions 
that  will  guarantee  their  not  being  cheated 
as  were  their  forebears.  They  are,  therefore. 
Insisting  on  new  rules,  on  shortcuts,  on  key 
control  spots  and  on  a  variety  of  other 
standards  and  procedures  which  not  only 
will  protect  them  in  their  advancement,  but 
will  actually  Insure  their  preferential  status. 

In   their   attempt   to  secure   this   status. 


•Adapted  from  an  address  delivered  at  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Chiirch  of  Vio- 
lence sponsored  by  the  Interdenominational 
Theological  Center,  Atlanta,  March  11,  1969. 


which  they  regard  as  a  mere  evening  of  the 
score  to  make  up  for  past  inequities,  they  do 
not  rule  out  the  use  of  violence.  According 
to  reports  which,  understandably,  are  hard 
to  verity  through  the  mouths  of  the  people 
most  closely  concerned,  they  have  used 
threats  of  immediate  physical  assault. 

The  blunt,  abrasive,  revolutionary  action 
of  young  black  people  is  stimtilated  pri- 
marily by  the  treatment  accorded  their  race 
by  the  dominant  majority  population,  cer- 
tainly over  the  past  100  years  after  slavery 
was  supposedly  abolished  and  citizenship  in- 
stituted. But  it  stems,  also,  from  the  world- 
wide upheavals  of  youth  in  every  land  against 
the  old  rules,  the  old  mores,  the  old  moral 
values— against  the  Establishment.  Except 
in  some  areas  of  calculation,  young  black 
Americans  are  not  very  different  from  the 
youth  of  any  other  origin. 

It  is  in  these  areas  of  calculation  of  their 
chances  of  achieving  their  goals  that  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  black  movement  seems 
to  lie.  Unlike  the  Negro  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  and  of  the  post-Reconstruction 
era,  the  young  blacks  today  choose  to  ignore 
In  their  campaign  plotting  the  Inescapable 
fact  that  they  are  a  very  small  numerical 
minority,  unlike  their  kinsmen  in  the  Congo 
or  Nigeria  or  Senegal  or  Kenya  or  Trinidad 
or  Jamaica. 

This  numerical  position,  this  powerless- 
ness,  is  enough  to  influence  sound  planning 
by  any  sound  leadership.  When  there  is  added 
to  this  the  political  disfranchisement  and 
fragmentation,  even  where  there  Is  little  or 
no  disfranchisement,  the  economic  throt- 
tUng.  the  hobbling  In  public  education  and 
the  pervasive  social  ostracism  rigidly  Im- 
posed, the  realities  (which  are.  In  truth  and 
not  merely  rhetorically,  hard)  make  it  im- 
perative that  black  folk,  in  planning  for  ef- 
fective ethnic  group  advancement,  plot  a 
course  which  a  minority  so  situated  can 
profitably  pursue. 

The  Negro  American  has  been  severely 
limited  In  employment,  being  confined  to 
"Negro  Jobs"  and  Negro  pay  rates  in  the 
South,  with  slmilax,  but  less  harshly  labeled, 
policies  In  effect  in  the  North.  White  collar 
Jobs  have  been  rare.  Exclusion  from  organized 
labor  has  been  either  unequivocal  and  in 
writing  or  equivocal,  laced  with  trickery, 
double  talk  and  meager,  highly  restricted 
Job  opporttinitles.  Farm  and  home  ownership 
were  luidertaken  at  considerably  more  than 
the  usual  peril,  with  color  bonuses,  high  In- 
terest rates,  technical  fine  print  and  even 
nlghtrldee  all  a  part  of  the  high-risk  enter- 
prise. 

It  Is  a  soft  Indictment,  indeed,  to  classify 
public  education  as  discouraging.  The  statis- 
tics on  funds  spent  per  capita  for  the  educa- 
tion of  white  and  black  children  in  the 
Southern  states  In  1900,  1910  and  1920  make 
one  weep.  There  were  heartbreaking  dif- 
ferences in  the  length  of  the  school  years,  in 
educational  facilities,  and  m  teaching  stand- 
ards. 

These  differences  make  one  shudder  today 
at  the  boycotts,  school  closings,  strikes  and 
shutdowns  of  one  kind  or  another  in  our 
schools:  for  the  payoff  results  are  not  in  the 
heady  confrontations  and  dialogues  of  the 
day,  but  In  the  glaring  inadequacies  that 
will  be  manifest  30  years  from  now. 

The  pressing,  llfe-and -death  condition 
faced  by  the  Negro  American  was  in  the 
maladministration  of  Justice.  He  was  in  plan- 
tation peonage,  subject  to  a  Judicial  machin- 
ery which  he  neither  created  nor  Influenced. 
If  he  could  get  as  high  as  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  he  found  there  the  precedent 
of  "separate-but-equal"  constitutionality, 
set  in  1896  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  blocking 
his  way.  He  was  encircled  with  segregation 
boundaries  in  Northern  cities  and  widely 
barred  from  public  acoonMnodatlons  there. 
Worst  of  all.  the  ultimate  In  physical  in- 
timidation was  his  lot:  he  was  lynched  and 
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for  decadM  and  d«ca<lea  no  man  was  arre»tad 
or  tried  for  this  crime. 

So  the  NAACP  dealt  with  the  hard 
and  bloody  realities.  We  took  the  long,  slow 
road  that  led  to  strength  and  growth  and 
survival  of  both  white  and  black  popu- 
lations. It  took  30  years  to  turn  the  tide 
against  lynching.  With  the  help  of  World 
War  I,  migration  to  the  North  was  stimu- 
lated and  the  base  was  laid  for  the  black  po- 
litical strength  that  came  later.  This 
strength  battered  at  the  doors  of  proscrip- 
tion through  the  use  of  the  ballot  to  build 
repreeentatlon  In  Washington  and  In  the 
city  halls  and  state  houses  of  the  North. 

With  the  rise  of  industrial  unionism  in 
the  Thirties,  organized  labor,  the  toughest 
nut,  was  cracked.  Today  the  battle  Is  not  by 
any  means  won.  The  access  to,  and  upward 
mobility  In.  the  unions  is  as  yet  only  par- 
tially achieved,  but  the  progress  Is  definitely 
there.  White  collar  and  technical  work  Is 
here  today  for  the  taking.  In  both  the  North 
and  the  South. 

In  public  education  racial  segregation  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  What  we 
worked  for  day  and  night  since  the  en- 
thronement of  the  Inlqultoiis  Pleasy  doctrine 
has  osme  to  pass:  the  Negro  American  has 
coifle  under  the  umbrella  of  mandatory — 
not"  "permissive — constitutional  protection. 
The  way  is  now  open  for  him  to  finish  the 
task  of  achieving  citizenship. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  sixty-odd  years 
of  uphill  struggle  against  the  Pleasy  doctrine 
of  racial  segregation  and  Ineqviallty,  the  per- 
formance of  young  blacks  today  Is  at  best 
disquieting.  The  ultimate  objective  enters  in, 
of  course.  Are  we  for  reform  of  the  present 
system  or  are  we  for  the  destruction  of  It? 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Negro  Americans  Is  for  reform. 
It  wants  In,  not  out.  It  wants  to  build,  per- 
haps on  an  altered  paUern,  but  it  does  not 
wish  to  destroy.  The  young  people  who  do 
destroy  are  certainly  not  listening  to  their 
elders.  They  are  not  even  listening  to  their 
fellow  students.  In  fact.  In  seeking  an  all- 
black  society,  they  are  running  from  the 
hard  competition  with  other  groups.  They 
prefer  the  comfort  of  their  familiar  segrega- 
tion. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  has  been 
through  non-violence.  This  tack  did  not  re- 
quire the  meek  turning  of  the  other  cheek. 
It  required  an  Inner  conviction  of  the  rlght- 
neas  of  the  cause,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  a  fierce  determination 
to  hold  the  nation  to  its  tenet  of  individual 
freedom,  and  a  dedication  to  the  use  of  any 
weapon  of  persuasion  and  competition  in 
the  democratic  arsenal  that  was  suited  to 
the  task  at  hand. 

There  is  a  popular  but  mistaken  notion  to- 
day that  hard  and  insulting  talk,  profanity, 
obscenity  and  some  of  the  most  obscure  tor- 
tuous and  fallacious  reasoning  in  all  litera- 
ture constitutes  militancy.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  True  militancy  con- 
sists of  the  pressing  of  a  righteous  cause  with 
all  suitable  weapons  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  strength  of  the  attackers,  the  terrain 
and  the  strength  and  deployment  of  oppos- 
ing forces. 

No  general  worth  his  salt  would  send  his 
men,  armed  with  swords,  against  a  regiment 
armed  with  rifles  and  machine  guns.  Nor 
would  a  general  plunge  his  army  forward  with 
its  flanks  exposed. 

The  preachers  of  violent  action  on  the  race 
relations  front  are  hypnotized  with  the  con- 
cept of  guerrlUa  warfare.  Perhaps  they  have 
to  be  thus  mesmerized  since  they  are  so  few 
In  number  among  the  22  millions  of  black 
Americans.  But  the  guerrilla  tactics  and  the 
guerrlUa  mentality  can  cause  only  harass- 
ment, frustration  and  eventually  the  iron 
control  that  seems  to  be  the  objective  of 
certain  provocative  leaders.  Alone,  they  can 
win  only  skirmishes,  not  wars. 
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Negro  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  conflict. 
A  people  with  a  history  like  ours,  going  back 
to  the  slave  rebellions  and  running  up  to  the 
bruising  encounters  of  yesterday  cannot  be 
branded  cowardly  simply  because  it  ref  usee  to 
adopt  suicidal  methods.  We  have  overcome 
obstacles  and  forged  ahead  in  situations  tliat 
the  black  militants  of  today  meet  only  with 
four-letter  words,  childish  tearing  up  of 
schools  and  the  naked  (and  simple)  threat 
of  assault. 

The  violence  of  our  times  has  underscored 
with  shock,  and  sometimes  with  blood,  the 
glaring  Inequities  that  still  exist.  This  Is 
helpful  and  the  exposure.  In  frank  language, 
has  won  approval  from  millions  of  blacks 
who  are  nonviolent.  Abrasive  and  even  vio- 
lent confrontation,  however,  cannot  solve  a 
problem;  they  can  only  uncover  the  festering. 
They  must  leave  to  the  scalpels  and  the 
drugs  and  the  skills  of  the  non-violent  the 
corrections  and  cures  In  social  maladjust- 
ment. 

The  church  Is  the  Ideal  agency  to  make 
an  evaluation,  for  It  has  passed  through 
many  cycles  in  its  ministry  to  mankind. 
The  debate  is  still  proceeding  on  birth  con- 
trol, on  social  Involvement,  on  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  are 
caught  up  in  this  struggle. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  from  any  history 
of  religious  thought:  violence  was  unable  to 
destroy  it.  The  Jewish  faith  has  survived  and 
grown  stronger  through  thousands  of  years 
of  persecution.  The  lions  and  the  gladiators 
did  not  halt  the  growth  of  the  young  Chris- 
tian church.  Violence  could  submerge,  but 
not  crush  a  faith,  a  belief,  a  love  that  often 
failed,  but  more  often  succeeded,  in  In- 
cluding all  men. 

Today  there  is  a  tendency  to  deplore  all 
aspects  of  militancy.  In  the  on-going  battle 
for  life  and  growth  this  does  not  seem  the 
wise  course. 

Assuming  a  unity  on  the  goal  of  reform- 
ing this  faulty  society,  there  should  be  a 
working  unity  between  the  militants  and 
the  rest  of  the  ethnic  group.  All  organiza- 
tions. Institutions  and  individuals  over  30 
years  of  age  are  not  evil  and  useless.  Just 
as  all  people  under  30  are  not  wild  men. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  where  the  knowl- 
edge. Ingenuity,  fresh  approach  and,  above 
aU.  energy  of  our  youth  can  be  of  vital  serv- 
ice In  advancing  the  cause.  We  need  voter 
registration  and  voting  to  build  the  politi- 
cal machinery  that  will  bring  about  change. 
We  need  Improvements  in  welfare  and  health 
services,  in  the  entire  education  system. 

We  need  to  build  our  own  racial  inner 
strength  through  a  knowledge  of  our  his- 
tory and  a  preparation,  through  excellence,  of 
our  young  people  for  service.  There  are  but 
two  black  lawyers  in  Mississippi.  Our  doc- 
tors and  dentists  are  fading  away.  We  need 
tens  of  thousands  of  retailers  and  thoiisands 
of  entrepreneurs. 

And  we  need  these  if  we  are  to  live  in 
a  world — not  a  black  world  or  a  white  world, 
but  the  world  of  today.  It  Is  silly  to  disdain 
the  training  for  life  on  the  groimd  of  some 
alleged  mystique  of  skin  color. 

Let  there  be  a  partnership  In  mutual 
respect  between  all  our  people  and  let  us  go 
forward  at  a  time  when  all  systems,  as  the 
astronauts  say,  are  got 

We  can  and  do  deplore  the  excess  of 
militancy.  We  condemn  the  dogmatism  and 
cruelty  that  accompany  slavish  service  to 
a  doctrinaire.  Impersonal  philosophy  or  pro- 
cedure. The  people  and  institutions  that 
the  rampaging  young  people  so  sweeplngly 
condemn  may  contain  a  few  slothful  ones, 
or  some  sickenlngly  subservient  ones  who 
raise  not  even  a  whimper  of  protest,  but  the 
vast  majority  Is  composed  of  warrlors-wlth- 
a-purpoee,  of  men  and  women  who  want  to 
go  somewhere  and.  Importantly,  who  want 
others  to  go  with  them. 
This  Is  the  kernel  of  the  militancy  of  free 


men,  whether  they  be  white  or  black:  to 
want  genuinely  for  others  to  benefit  also 
For  this  reason,  the  exclusion  of  white  peo- 
ple from  the  Fight  for  Freedom  la  cruel 
Idiocy.  Inherent  In  this  desire  Is  the  dedi- 
cation  to  a  change  In  the  operation  of  so- 
ciety so  that  all  may  benefit.  And  Inherent 
In  this  latter  Is  the  realization  that  social 
changes  do  not  occur  among  masses  or 
humanity   overnight. 

Fifty  years  after  the  October  Revolution 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  Imperfect,  still 
changing.  After  900  years,  Britain  Is  still 
seeking  change.  After  more  than  5,000  yean 
and  many  changes,  China  has  changed 
again.  After  nearly  200  years,  our  young 
country  la  challenging  some  of  Its  practices. 

Militant,  truly  radical,  unrelenting  and 
uncompromising  pressure  for  social  change 
is  the  way  to  life  and  growth.  For  a  minority, 
violence,  whose  handmaidens  are  death 
and  destruction.  Is  only  a  reprieve  on  the 
way  to  suicide. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  COM- 
MEMORATION OP  THE  ORDER  OP 
DkMOLAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  Pourth  of  July  In  Kansas 
City,  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
50th  anniversary  commemoration  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay.  It  was  a  real  thrill  to 
stand  before  those  yoimg  men  who  so 
completely  challenge  the  popular  idea 
that  the  youth  of  this  country  is  no  good. 
It  is  refreshing,  as  it  always  is,  to  visit 
with  these  exemplary  yoimg  groups. 

I  aslt  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address   by   Senator  Barry   Goldwater,  or 
Arizona,  to  the  50th  Anniversart  Com- 
memoration OF  THE  Order  of  DeMoi.at's, 
Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  July  4, 1969 
Mr.   Chairman,  distinguished   guests  and 
members  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay "s:  It  is  an 
extreme  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  here 
today  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  your  fine 
order  and  on  our  Nation's  day  of  Independ- 
ence. 

I  fully  realize  that  In  light  of  today's  cur- 
rent events  involving  campus  disorders  and 
protest  demonstrations  against  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Selective  Service  System. 
the  ROTC,  etc..  It  Is  more  or  less  expected  oJ 
public  officials  when  speaking  to  a  group  oJ 
younger  Americans  to  dwell  on  these  develop- 
ments. 

When  Henry  Dormann,  the  Executive  Vice 
Chairman  of  your  International  Supreme 
Order,  asked  me  to  make  this  address  he  em- 
phasized that  I  would  be  speaking  to  several 
thousand  young  men  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21  and  he  added  this  very  significant 
sentence : 

"Theae  are  the  yoiing  men  who  don't  rip 
up  draft  cards,  who  don't  riot  and  who  are 
Interested  In  getting  a  fine  education  and 
leading  exemplary  lives." 

I  naturally  have  always  known  about  the 
fine  caUber  of  yoxing  men  which  the  De- 
Molay's  attract.  And  I  Jxist  want  to  say  thBt 
Mr.  Dormann's  description  places  you  young 
men  among  the  vast  majority  of  this  nation's 
youth.  I  know  the  radicals,  the  SDS  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  agitators  and  protesters  gain 
8c  many  headlines  and  so  much  attention 
that  It  Is  easy  to  confuse  their  actions  and 
their  attitudes  with  those  of  American  youth 
generally.  And  I  am  here  to  sey  that  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  do  almost  constantly  U 
travel  throughout  this  country  talking  to 
young  people  In  colleges,  universities  and 
high  schools.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  the  vast 
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niajorlty  of  the  young  people  I  meet  today 
are  serious,  dedicated,  patriotic  and  well-be- 
bsved  members  of  our  society. 

This    isn't    to    say    that    I    don't    have 
strong  views  on   the  activities  which  have 
turned  many  of  our  seats  of  learning  into 
virtual  battlegrounds.  I  do  have  strong  opin- 
ions but  these  have  been  aired  many  times 
and  I  believe  that  we  have,  over  the  recent 
Commencement  period,  had  an  adequate  flow 
ol  oratory  and  expression  about  these  events. 
In    another    vein,    I    realize    that    public 
speakers — especially  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate — are  more  or  less  expected  to 
fashion  any  remarks  they  might  make  on 
this   particular    date    in    our    history    in    a 
patriotic  vein  usually  referred  to  as  "fiag- 
waving."  I  hope  you  will   understand  well 
that  I  am  not  against  such  rhetorical  exer- 
cises on  the  anniversary  date  of  our  freedom. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  these  days  of 
super-sophistication  that  we  could  use  much 
more  of  the  kind  of  spread-eagle,  arm  wav- 
ing appeals  to  flag  and  country  that  marked 
most  observances  of  July  4  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century.  It  has  concerned  and 
worried  me  that  many  of  our  young  people 
m  the  days  of  liberalism's  greatest  advances 
began  to  feel  that  appeals  to  our  patriotic 
senses  were  somehow  outdated  and  "square." 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  bombast 
has  a  very  definite  purpose  to  serve  when 
the  subject  is  the  celebration  of  those  pre- 
cious freedoms  which  were  handed  down  to 
us  on  this  day  in  history  some  200  years  ago. 
Today,  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  you  the  overall  situation  In  which  this 
free  nation  finds  Itself  today  In  the  world 
community.  This  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  our  continued  Independence.  I  don't  mean 
to  suggest  that  events  are  transpiring  which 
might  overnight  overturn  our  Independence 
and  our  freedoms  and  reduce  us  to  slavery. 
However,  I  do  want  to  discuss  with  you  a 
situation  which  could  easily  and  in  the  near 
future  place  our  own  liberty  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  entire  free  world  in  more 
Jeop.irdy  than  it  has  ever  before  known. 

I  am  sure  you  have  all  heard  the  great  hue 
and  cry  which  is  presently  being  raised 
against  the  so-called  military  industrial  com- 
plex This  campaign  has  reached  such  a  level 
of  Intensity  that  it  becomes  more  difficult 
every  day  to  place  this  nation's  security  and 
Its  defense  effort  in  proper  perspective. 

The  attack  on  the  so-called  military-in- 
dustrial complex  is  very  plainly  an  attack  on 
the  American  defense  system  itself.  For  none 
of  the  critics  of  the  MIC  have  ever  suggested 
or  proposed  that  It  could  be  replaced.  These 
critics  have  made  a  big  thing  out  of  seman- 
tics. They  have  given  a  name  to  a  system  of 
corporations,  companies  and  suppliers  and 
added  It  to  the  defense  establishment  of 
this  nation  made  up  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  They  have  made  every  attempt  to 
Invest  this  very  necessary  system  of  Inde- 
pendently run  companies  and  services  with 
an  implied  evil.  They  would  have  you  think 
that  If  what  they  call  the  military-industrial 
complex  could  be  abolished  there  would  be 
no  war  in  Vietnam  or  threat  of  war  in  the 
future. 

Unfortunately,  they  made  no  reference  to 
military-industrial  complexes  that  exist  in 
the  Soviet  umon  and  Communist  China. 
They  rarely  mention  the  fact  that  without 
the  complex  they  complain  about  we  would 
today  be  a  third  rate  nation  at  the  very  best. 
They  don't  share  with  their  lUteners  the 
plain  fact  that  the  MIC  is  the  only  thing 
that  enable  this  nation  to  maintain  a  level 
of  strength  sufficient  to  defend  western 
^rope  while  It  rehabilitated  itself  after 
World  War  n.  It  U  the  only  thing,  of  course, 
that  enables  this  nation  today  to  maintain 
»s  position  of  leadership  In  the  free  world. 
You  have  only  to  ask  yotirselves  where  we 
would  stand  "vls-a-vls"  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  If  President  Truman  had  accepted 
toe  advice  of  the  scientific  Left  Wing  in  this 


country  and  refused  to  develop  the  H  bomb. 
It  Is  easy  also  to  understand  what  a  sub- 
servient role  we  could  be  cast  In  today  If  our 
leaders  had  failed  to  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Inter-Continental  Ballis- 
tic Missiles  (ICBM).  The  same  goes  for  al- 
most every  advance  in  military  weaponry, 
from  atomic  submarines  to  the  M-16  rifle. 
All  of  this  Is  true  enough  and  plain  enough. 
Tet  the  crlUcs  of  the  American  military  sys- 
tem still  believe  that  If  we  refuse  to  go 
ahead  with  necessary  defense  projects,  our 
potential  adversaries  will  somehow  be 
shamed  into  doing  likewise.  This  Is  a  fine, 
Idealistic  concept  which  has  no  foundation 
In  reality  and  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  this  country. 

Along  these  lines  we  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  way  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  limitations  Is  to 
refuse  President  Nixon's  request  for  the  Safe- 
guard missile  defense  system.  The  argument 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Russians  already 
have  an  ABM  system  which  is  now  in  the 
third  phase  of  deployment.  It  also  Ignores 
the  fact  that  If  the  Safeguard  system  Is  de- 
feated in  Congress,  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  to  escalate  drastically  the  interna- 
tional arms  race  and  begin  erecting  a  gigan- 
tic nuclear  capacity. 

In  this  whole  discussion  of  the  ABM  only 
one  consideration  can  possibly  be  paramount 
and  It  is  this:  That  the  safety  of  200  miUion 
Americans  is  non-negotiable. 

Whether  the  ABM  opponents  and  the  crit- 
ics of  the  MIC  like  it  or  not,  this  govern- 
ment— no  matter  what  the  political  per- 
suasion of  Its  President  may  be — is  entirely 
committed  to  defending  the  security  of  its 
population  and  the  protection  of  its  national 
strategic  Interests.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  refuses  to  provide  a  defense  for 
its  deterrent  capability,  the  only  course  left 
is  to  build  an  offensive  force  of  ICBM's  and 
multiple  warheads  so  powerful  that  it  will  be 
able  to  overcome  any  type  of  a  first  strike 
attack. 

The  "doves"  In  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have  to 
understand  that  they  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  cannot  force  the  rejection  of  a 
missile  defense  such  as  Safeguard  unless 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  concept  of  an 
expanded  offense  based  on  multiple  war- 
heads. If  the  American  people  are  to  enjoy  a 
measure  of  military  security,  they  must  have 
one  system  or  the  other.  To  reject  both  Safe- 
guard and  MIRV  would  be  an  act  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  so  stark  that  any  poten- 
tial enemy  would  regard  it  as  an  open  invi- 
tation to  move  against  us. 

I  suggeet  that  the  coming  Senate  battle 
over  the  ABM  could  well  determine  this  na- 
tion's future  course  in  world  affairs  forever. 
It  could  also  have  a  drastic,  long-term  effect 
on  our  domestic  needs. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  most  exf>en6ive  course  open  to  the 
United  States  government  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  Congressional  rejection  of  the  ABM. 
Those  people  who  argue  against  the  ABM  by 
stating  that  its  rejection  would  make  addi- 
tional billions  available  for  sorely  needed 
projects  in  our  Intercity  areas  are  neglecting 
to  consider  the  alternative.  For  if  we  dont 
have  a  missile  defense,  we  must  have  an 
overpowering  missile  offense.  And  I  can  teU 
you  from  my  experience  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  the  cost  of  a  defensive 
system  would  be  far  cheaper  In  the  long  run 
than  the  other  alternative. 

The  American  people  have  made  it  abtm- 
dantly  clear  that  they  are  in  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Safeguard  proposal.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  those  who  do  not  favor  It,  do 
not  base  their  objection  on  a  desire  for  no 
defense.  Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  ABM 
honestly  believe  that  its  cost  would  be  pro- 
hibitive and  its  effectiveness  would  be  doubt- 
ful. They  haven't  examined  carefully  the 
other  side  of  the  coin. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  opponents  of  the 


ABM  this  question :  If  you  are  of^Msed  to  the 
ABM  and  to  the  MIRV,  how  do  you  propose 
to  protect  the  American  pe<^le  in  future 
years? 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  the  opponents  of 
ABM  If  they  have  any  tangible  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  honestly 
interested  in  reaching  an  agreement  with 
us  based  on  a  limitation  of  defensive  and 
offensive  military  weapon  systems? 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  ten- 
part  series  of  articles  which  have  Just  con- 
cluded in  the  Washington  Post.  They  are 
entitled  "Russia  Turns  Back  the  Clock,"  and 
they  tell  a  frightening  story  of  the  Soviet 
Union  turning  back  to  the  bloody,  anti- 
American  policies  which  characterized  the 
U.S.S.R.  during  the  reign  of  Stalin. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  every  bit  of 
evidence  which  Is  coming  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today — even  that  reported  by  such 
liberal  newspapers  as  the  Washington  Post — 
tells  the  story  of  a  different  kind  of  Russia 
than  the  one  that  the  ABM  opponents  and 
the  Senate  "doves"  would  like  us  to  believe 
exists. 

It  tells  the  story  of  a  nation  reaching 
strenuously  for  world  domination  in  all  areas. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  nation  which  has  now 
extended  its  naval  might  Into  every  ocean 
and  strategic  waterway  in  the  world.  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  nation  rushing  expanded  pro- 
duction of  ICBMs  and  SS-9  missiles  at  a 
capacity  rate.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  nation 
which  has  moved  into  the  power  vacuum  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  tells  the  story  of  a  nation  which  Is 
planting  its  feet  and  preparing  to  move 
forcibly  into  any  vacuum  which  may  occur 
throughout  the  Western  world  by  the  with- 
drawal of  American  concern.  I  believe  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  are  counting  heavily 
on  the  ABM  opponents  and  the  American 
"doves"  to  push  their  new-found  policy  on 
neo-isolationism  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
vast  power  vacuum  will  be  created. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  lime 
when  the  U.S.  Is  being  urged  to  pull  in  its 
horns  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked  on  a 
bold  gamble  to. dominate  the  world  politi- 
cally, militarily  and  psychologically.  At  the 
present  time  the  major  feature  of  this  de- 
termined Communist  thrust  is  the  large  and 
expanding  Soviet  naval  strength.  And  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  here  to- 
day to  explwe  this  one  facet  of  increased 
Russian  military  activity.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  there  are  many  other  phases  but  the 
development  of  naval  strength  marks  a  de- 
parture of  sorts  In  the  policy  of  the  land- 
locked Soviet  Union. 

After  years  of  steady  buildup,  the  Soviet 
fieet  is  now  moving  to  challenge  U.S.  su- 
premacy In  all  major  oceans  and  sea  lanes. 
Its  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  is  comprised 
of  between  40  and  50  warships  and  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  size  of  the  U.B.  6th  fleet 
which  at  one  time  held  complete  domina- 
tion of  this  strategic  area  of  the  Middle 
East. 

In  addition,  Soviet  naval  might  has  ex- 
tended Into  the  Indian  Ocean  where  two 
large  task  forces  have  engaged  In  "showing 
the  flag"  while  the  British  fleet  makes  plans 
to  withdraw. 

At  the  same  time,  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
the  South  China  Sea,  the  Bearing  Sea  and 
all  major  sea  routes  In  the  Western  Pacific 
have  become  regular  cruising  areas  for  So- 
viet warships. 

The  situation  has  recently  led  to  these  de- 
velopments : 

The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  has 
warned  President  Nixon  that  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration speeds  up  its  nuclear  shipbuild- 
ing program  the  Soviet  Union  vrtll  soon  domi- 
nate the  seas  of  the  world. 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  the  U.S.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  has  warned  that  Soviet 
ocean  operations  are  becoming  "unmlstak- 
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ably  more  aggressive,  more  varied  and  are  be- 
ing conducted  at  ever  Increasing  distances 
from  their  home  base. " 

Admiral  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.  (Ret.), 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  warned 
that  the  meaning  of  Increased  Soviet  sea 
power  Is  an  attempt  at  world  domination.  He 
explained  that  the  Russians  are  striving  for 
a  posture  which  will  make  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  world  either  accommodate  or  be 
subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  matters 
that  they  consider  of  Importance  to  them. 
It  Is  Increasingly  vital  to  American  secu- 
rity to  understand  that  as  the  Soviet  Union 
becomes  dominant  on  the  waterways  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  will  become  domi- 
nated. In  other  words,  with  our  present 
naval  strength — which  has  been  described  as 
"the  obsolescence,  rust  and  decay  of  what  is 
basically  still  a  World  War  II  fleet" — we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  second  rate 
millUry  power  In  the  world. 

The  Russians,  as  Admiral  Anderson  points 
out,  are  not  Interested  In  a  world  of  domina- 
tion that  would  mean  putting  troops  In  New 
York  or  Washington  or  any  other  specific 
place  around  the  world.  Rather,  they  are 
reaching  for  a  level  of  military  and  naval 
supremacy  which  will  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing "other  nations  accede  to  their  strategic 
Interests  without  having  to  resort  to  force. 
For  example,  a  Soviet-Inspired  Communist 
coup  could  threaten  a  Western  power — say 
Prance,  for  the  sake  of  assumption — and  the 
threat  of  overwhelming  Soviet  military 
strength  in  that  area  of  Europe  could  easily 
prevent  NATO  or  other  Western  nations 
from  coming  to  the  rescue. 

By  controlling  the  waterways  of  the  world, 
Russia  could  establish  a  supremacy  compara- 
ble to  that  enjoyed  by  the  English  during 
the  period  known  In  history  as  "Pax  Brl- 
tannlca. "  That  era  was  one  in  which  Britain 
held  undisputed  world  supremacy  through 
the  mere  maintenance  of  the  most  powerful 
navy  ever  seen.  No  nations  in  that  period 
dared  to  challenge  any  policy  or  extend  their 
own  Interests  if  either  ran  counter  to  British 
concerns. 

This  is  the  way  a  world  can  be  dominated 
through  fear — fear  of  what  could  happen 
rather  than  through  the  exercise  of  actual 
armed  conquest. 

Every  report  we  receive  these  days  from 
Independent  organizations,  such  as  the 
British  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  and 
Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  remind  us  that 
the  hour  Is  late  and  growing  later. 

And  I  want  to  caution  you  all  on  this  very 
important  fact:  The  condition  that  I  have 
described  here  today  could  easily  set  the 
stage  for  the  outbreak  of  World  War  HI.  The 
dynamics  of  this  situation  strongly  indicate 
that  If  the  United  States  pulls  in  Its  horns 
and  covers  Itself  In  a  type  of  neo-lsolatlonlsm 
and  the  U.S.SJl.  continues  its  policy  of  mili- 
tary advancement.  World  War  HI  could  easily 
become  a  contest  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  Red  Chinese.  Because  if  we  turn  inward 
and  default  on  our  commitments  the  vacuum 
thus  created  will  quickly  be  filled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  exert  undisputed  world  leadership.  And 
this  Is  something  the  Chinese  Communists 
cannot  permit  to  happen.  We  must  begin  to 
understand  that  Russia  fears  China  more 
than  she  does  the  United  States.  By  the  same 
token  China  fears  Russia  more  than  she  does 
the  United  States. 

The  Ironic  part  of  this  is  that  If  World  War 
in  should  become  a  struggle  to  the  death 
between  the  Communist  governments  of  Rus- 
sia and  China,  the  United  States  could  well 
end  up  fighting  alongside  her  World  War  11 
ally,  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  any  case,  unless  we  take  a  completely 
realistic  view  of  the  events  transpiring  today, 
the  world  balance  of  power  could  shift  away 
from  us  and  leave  us  in  the  position  of  an  In- 
effectual second  or  third  rate  power  In  a  world 


which  respects  only  one  type  of  Influence — 
the  Influence  of  military  power  backed  up  by 
a  national  will  to  utilize  that  power  to  ac- 
complish strategic  objectives. 

I  realise  that  I  have  painted  a  rather  dis- 
turbing picture  of  our  position  in  today's 
world.  However,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
win  its  flght  to  keep  this  nation  defended 
and  strong. 

THE    ABM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30, 
several  prominent  members  of  the  com- 
puter profession  held  a  press  confer- 
ence in  New  York  at  which  they  released 
the  text  of  a  statement  drawn  up  by 
a  group  of  experts  who  have  banded  to- 
gether as  "Computer  Professionals 
Against  ABM."  Daniel  D.  McCracken, 
who  has  written  10  books  on  computer 
programing,  is  chairman  of  the  group. 
The  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee are  Paul  Armer,  director  of  the  com- 
putation center  at  Stanford  University 
and  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Information  Processing  Socle- 
ties;  Joseph  Weizenbaum,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  MIT;  and 
Gregory  P.  Williams,  a  leader  in  the  ap- 
plication of  computers  to  the  solution  of 
problems  in  industry. 

The  statement  released  on  June  30, 
signed  by  over  200  computer  experts,  ex- 
pressed "grave  doubts  as  to  the  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  the  computer  portion 
of  the  Safeguard  anti-balllstlc-mlssile 
system"  and  concluded  that  "on  tech- 
nical grounds  alone  the  project  does  not 
deserve  the  support  of  Congress." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  statement  of  the  "Com- 
puter Professionals  Against  ABM"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Computer  Professionals  Against  ABM 
We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  com- 
puting profession,  wish  to  record  our  pro- 
fessional judgment  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  technical  feasibility  of  the 
computer  portion  of  the  Safeguard  Antl- 
ballistlc  Missile  system.  These  doubts  range 
from  a  profound  skepticism  that  the  comput- 
ing system  could  be  made  to  work,  to  a  con- 
viction that  It  could  not. 

Although  no  project  of  precisely  this  nature 
has  ever  been  attempted  before,  the  difficulty 
may  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  close 
analogy.  Suppose  the  task  were  to  design 
and  implement  "the  computer  portion  of  a 
national  air  traffic  control  system,  and  that 
it  were  part  of  the  design  requirement  that 
at  some  unspecified  instant  the  control  of  the 
air  traffic  of  the  entire  nation  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  computer,  without  any  period  of 
parallel  operation,  testing  under  actual 
operating  conditions,  or  evolutionary  develop- 
ment. This,  by  analogy,  is  what  Safeguard 
would  require.  Our  experience  with  large- 
scale  computer  systems  convinces  us  that 
such  a  pattern  of  development  Is  highly  un- 
likely to  lead  to  a  successful  computer  system. 
Another  analogy  that  may  be  instructive  Is 
the  use  of  computers  in  predicting  and  re- 
porting election  results.  These  have  been  used 
in  presidential  elections  since  1956  and  In 
many  local  contests,  allowing  steady  evolu- 
tionary development.  The  task  is  well  defined. 
Realistic  testing  is  possible  and  Is  done.  It  Is 
known  in  advance  exactly  when  the  system 
will  be  required  to  act. 

Despite  these  lavorable  factors  the  election 
systems  often  fall.  In  1968  the  data-gathering 


computer  malfunctioned,  delaying  results  bj 
hours.  One  computer,  because  of  a  program- 
mlng  error,  reported  a  total  vote  exceedlBB 
100%.  ' 

If  such  systems  produce  blunders,  we  muit 
conclude  that  the  Safeguard  computer  prob- 
ably  could  not  be  made  to  work  at  all,  since 
the  conditions  for  it  are  much  less  favor. 
able: 

1.  The  computing  task  Is  much  more  com- 
plex than  those  of  the  examples  cited. 

2.  The  precise  nature  of  the  computing 
task  cannot  be  defined.  It  cannot  be  known 
what  kinds  of  electronic  and  other  counter- 
measuree  would  be  used,  for  example,  or 
what  evasive  maneuvers  the  attacker  might 
employ.  The  offense  has  more  strategic  op- 
tions than  the  defense  In  any  case,  and  the 
defensive  reactions  have  to  be  programmed 
and  tested  well  In  advance  of  an  attack. 

3.  Realistic  testing  Is  impossible  since  it 
would  require  nuclear  explosions  In  the  at- 
mosphere. Only  artificial  test  data  could  be 
used. 

4.  Evolutionary  development  Is  out  of  the 
question.  The  computer  systems  for  electioni 
are  used  every  four  years  or  oftener  and  are 
Improved  on  the  basis  of  experience.  The 
Safeguard  computer  would  never  get  a  sec- 
ond chance. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  com- 
puter would  have  virtually  all  of  the  deci- 
sion-making power,  because  the  warning 
time  in  a  nuclear  attack  would  be  so  short- 
minutes  at  most — that  presidential  or  senior 
military  review  would  be  almost  Impossible 
Our  experience  with  the  failures  of  large 
computers  (not  to  mention  those  that  send 
out  department  store  bills)  makes  us  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  place  so  much  Itfe-and- 
death  power  In  the  control  of  a  complex  and 
untested  machine. 

Worse,  the  ABM  system  could  by  Itself 
Initiate  a  firing  sequence  without  any  attact 
taking  place.  This  could  happen  through 
misinterpretation  of  radar  signals  from 
harmless  objects,  or  because  of  machine  mal- 
function or  programming  error.  Since  the 
defensive  missiles  themselves  would  carry 
nuclear  weapons,  destruction  of  American 
cities  might  result,  or  the  action  might  be 
misinterpreted  by  other  nations  as  hostile. 
Our  grave  doubts  as  to  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  Safeguard  computer  system. 
coupled  with  our  recognition  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  system  failure,  lead  us  to 
the  view  that  the  project  Is  a  dangerous 
mistake.  Whatever  other  arguments  may  be 
brought  to  bear,  for  or  against  Safeguard. 
our  conviction  Is  that  on  technical  grounds 
alone  the  project  does  not  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

Daniel  D.  McCeacken, 

Chairman. 

Paul  Akmeb, 

Prof.  Joseph  Weizenbaum, 

Gregort  p.  Williams, 

Executive  Committee. 
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RICHARD  NIXON,  KIWANIAN 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Kiwanis  magazine  there 
appeared  an  interesting  and  heartwarm- 
ing article  by  Doug  Colemsui  that  por- 
trayed the  activities  of  an  ordinary 
smalltown  lawyer  from  La  Habra,  Calif.; 
whose  civic  contributions  as  a  citizen  and 
a  member  of  the  locsil  Kiwanis  chapter 
is  worthy  of  calling  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  speak  of  the  article  entitled  "Richard 
Nixon,  Kiwanian."  As  a  fellow  Kiwanian, 
I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with  this 
great  American  and  his  contributions  to 
his  community  during  his  early  years  as 
a  struggling,  practicing  young  attorney. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
moving  article  printed  in  the  Record,  as 


well  as  the  accompanying  list  of  mem- 
bers of  Kiwanis  International  who  are 
Members  of  the  Congress  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow : 

Richard  Nixon,  Kiwanian 
(By  Doug  Coleman) 

It  was  very  much  a  quiet  little  country 
town  m  the  late  1930's.  La  Habra  wouldn't 
really  experience  anything  resembling  a 
boom  for  at  least  a  decade.  Much  of  the 
valley  was  In  citrus,  and  the  business  dis- 
trict— what  there  was  of  it — extended  for 
only  a  few  blocks  along  Central  Street  on 
either  side  of  Hlatt. 

There  were  some  signs  of  expansion, 
though.  Dr.  I.  N.  Kraushaar  set  up  practice 
there  In  the  late  1930's,  as  did  Dr.  Harold 
Stone,  a  dentist.  Walter  CapUnger  bought 
a  local  pharmacy  right  on  the  corner  of  Cen- 
tral and  Hlatt.  J.  W.  Burch,  the  local  Ford 
dealer,  was  situated  on  Central  a  block  east 
of  Hlatt. 

It  was  a  folksy  time,  when  La  Habra's 
small  newspaper.  The  Star,  could  report  such 
events  as  a  family  on  Erna  Street  having 
Sunday  dinner  with  friends  on  Florence.  So 
when  a  new  attorney  moved  Into  town  In 
mid-August  of  1939,  the  announcement  was 
front  page  news. 

"LAWYER    LOCATES    HERE 

■  A  new  law  office  In  La  Habra  Is  that  of 
Richard  Nixon,  a  young  man  well  known  to 
many  La  Habrans,  being  a  member  of  the 
family  of  that  name  long  residents  of  the 
Lowell  district.  Nixon  has  located  In  part  of 
the  B.  J.  Roberts  real  estate  office.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  union  high  school,  Whlttler 
college  and  took  his  law  at  Duke  university. 
He  began  practicing  with  Wlngert  &  Bewley 
at  Whlttler  and  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  that  firm.  He  Is  also  deputy  city  attorney 
of  Whlttler,  and  has  been  active  In  various 
organizations  and  civic  groups."  (Friday, 
August  18.  1939) 

The  new  attorney  had  considered  taking 
a  room  !n  the  back  of  Dr.  Stone's  office,  but 
he  and  the  doctor — ^they  had  been  school- 
mates— decided  against  it,  figuring  that  the 
frightened  screams  of  children  echoing  from 
the  doctor's  section  of  the  building  might 
frighten  away  potential  legal  customers.  So 
Nl.xon  rented  some  space  in  Roberts'  build- 
ing, which  was  centrally  located  In  La  Habra. 

When  things  were  quiet  In  town,  as  they 
often  were  In  those  days,  schoolmates  Stone 
and  Nixon  would  cross  Central  Avenue  to 
Capllnger's  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  And  when  the 
young  attorney,  fresh  from  Duke  University's 
school  of  law,  had  a  sore  tooth,  he'd  slip 
out  the  back  door  of  Roberts'  building  and 
down  the  alley  to  Stone's  office. 

The  Nixon  name  was  well  known  In  La 
Habra  Valley.  The  young  attorney's  parents, 
Frank  and  Hanna  Nixon,  ran  a  store  up  on 
Whlttler  Avenue  and  were  well  thought  of. 

From  the  beginning,  Dick  was  a  good  stu- 
dent. "I  remember  he  finished  his  final  proj- 
ect for  trigonometry  first  In  school,"  says 
Dr  Stone.  "He  got  an  'A'  In  that  course.  Even 
In  those  school  days  people  said  he  would 
be  President.  'He  can  speak  so  well,'  they 
said." 

He  won  every  debate  he  was  In,"  remem- 
bers another  long-time  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Kraushaar  recalls  his  first  meeting  with 
the  young  man: 

"It  was  early  In  '38.  He  was  working  for 
his  folks  making  deliveries  while  going  to 
college.  He  made  a  delivery  of  some  meat 
to  a  home  up  on  Solejar  whUe  I  happened 
to  be  there,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  said 
that  the  cut  wasn't  exactly  what  she  bad 
wanted.  Richard  asked  to  borrow  the  phone, 
called  his  dad  at  the  store,  went  back  down 
the  hill,  and  got  exactly  the  cut  of  meat  the 
woman  wanted  and  brought  It  back.  He  was 
a  very  serious  young  man." 

Soon  after  locating  in  La  Habra,  lawyer 
NLxon  took  out  an  ad  In  The  Star's  business 


.  directory.  It  was  what  advertising  men  call 
a  "one  by  one,"  measvirlng  one  inch  deep 
and  one  column  wide. 

"Richard  Nixon,  Attorney  at  Law,  136  West 
Central,  Phone  Whlttler  81-265." 

The  ad  first  appeared  In  the  August  18, 
1939,  edition,  and  was  to  run  continuously 
in  the  directory  for  almost  two  and  a  half 
yoent. 

Joining  a  service  club  Is  a  good  way  for 
an  up-and-coming  young  iMX>fe68lonal  man 
to  get  acquainted  In  tovm.  Nixon  became  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  La  Habra 
shortly  after  setting  up  his  practice.  The 
Klwanlans  held  their  Wednesday  evening 
meetings  in  the  Legion  Hall,  which  had  Just 
been  completed  a  few  years  earlier.  Nixon  at- 
tended regularly. 

On  Tuesday,  February  20,  1940.  the  lieu- 
tenant governorship  of  Division  30  changed 
hands.  C.  Jack  Zlnn  of  La  Habra  was  yielding 
the  office  to  Dr.  H.  L.  Pianette  of  Whlttler 
at  a  special  Inter-club  meeting. 

"The  speaker  was  Richard  Nixon  of  the 
local  club,  whose  topic  was  "Nine  Toung 
Men,'  a  discussion  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,"  reported  The  Star. 

The  newspaper  also  recorded  another  of 
the  young  lawyer's  speaking  engagements.  In 
1940  some  citizens  from  the  Heights  section 
of  La  Habra  were  objecting  to  Union  OU 
Company's  plans  to  drill  for  oil  in  the  hills. 
Two  attorneys,  a  lawyer  named  Phelps  from 
Loe  Angeles  and  Richard  Nixon,  were  asked 
to  address  the  Heights  Citizens'  Oil  Com- 
mittee, an  action  group,  concerning  the  Im- 
pending blight. 

"Mr.  Nixon  presented  to  the  meeting  a 
very  clear  exposition  of  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  attacking 
the  Union  Oil  Company  to  Its  mineral  rights 
In  the  Heights  tract,  or  Its  present  right  to 
drill  there,"  reported  The  Star.  Phelps,  the 
attorney  from  the  big  city,  got  about  six 
times  the  news  space. 

On  Wednesday.  June  12.  1940,  the  paper 
noted  that  the  La  Habra  Klwanlans  had 
hosted  Boy  Scout  ceremonies  and  that  mem- 
ber Nixon  had  presented  tenderfoot  badges 
to  Oerhard  Witt  and  John  Upton. 

Later  that  year,  in  the  traditional  month 
for  brides.  Nixon  traveled  to  Riverside  for 
a  very  special  event.  Reported  The  Star: 

"BYAN-NIXON    WEDDING    SOLEMNIZED    IN 
RIVERSIDE 

"The  marriage  of  Miss  Patricia  Ryan  and 
Richard  Nixon  of  Whlttler  was  solemnized 
Friday  afternoon  in  the  Mission  Inn  at  River- 
side. Dr.  W.  b.  Mendenhall.  president  of 
Whlttler  College,  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 

"Members  of  the  families  of  the  bride  and 
groom  were  present.  Favorite  organ  selections 
of  the  couple  were  played  during  the  wedding 
reception,  which  was  held  in  the  Spanish  art 
gallery  of  the  Inn. 

"Miss  Ryan  attended  Columbia  university. 
New  York  City,  and  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity o^  Southern  California. 

"Mr.  Jllxon,  who  is  an  attorney  at  law  in 
La  Habra,  Is  a  graduate  of  Whlttler  college 
and  Duke  university  law  school. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  are  honeymooning  in 
Mexico  City."  (From  the  society  section,  Fri- 
day, June  28, 1940) 

The  "slow  days"  were  becoming  few  and 
far  between  for  the  up-and-coming  attorney: 
the  leisurely  walks  across  to  Capllnger's  be- 
came farther  and  farther  apart. 

In  September  Nixon  was  named  by  the 
Kiwanis  nominating  committee  to  serve  on 
the  club's  board  of  directors.  Also,  he  was 
named  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  bead 
the  welcoming  committee  for  La  Habra's 
Pioneer  Fiesta  In  October. 

In  November  he  presented  a  Kiwanis 
program : 

"rare  book  collection  shown 
to  kiwanians 

Richard  Nixon  was  demonstrator  at  the 
showing  of  a  number  of  rare  books  and  man- 
uscripts,   part    of    the    collection    of   Louis 


Davenport  of  the  Heights,  before  the  Kiwanis 
club  meeting  Wednesday  night.  Included 
was  one  of  the  earliest  King  James  versions 
of  the  Bible,  published  In  1638.  of  which 
only  a  few  are  known.  Another  work  by  a 
rather  obscure  author,  published  In  1851. 
Is  said  to  be  one  of  two  known  copies  extant, 
the  other  being  In  the  British  museum.  A 
document  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  also 
attracted  much  attention."  {Page  one,  Fri- 
day, November  IS.  1940) 

December  11,  1940,  saw  the  Instollatlon  of 
"R.  M.  Nixon"  as  a  director  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  La  Habra.  Glenn  Lewis,  the  new 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  district  and  a 
former  teacher  of  Nixon's.  Installed  the  new 
officers. 

In  May  of  1941  Nixon  was  named  to  head 
an  Orange  County  group. 

"LA  habra   man   HEADS  CITIES  ASSOCIATION 

"Richard  Nixon,  La  Habra  attorney,  will 
head  the  Association  of  Northern  Orange 
County  Cities,  according  to  plans  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  nominating  committee  last 
Friday  evening.  The  committee  consisted  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  nine  communi- 
ties represented  in  the  association."  {Page 
one.  Friday.  May  30.  1941.) 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  activity,  Nixon 
was  speaking  before  as  many  groups  as  he 
could. 

"I  remember  driving  back  with  him  from 
one  speaking  engagement,"  recalls  a  friend. 
"He  talked  of  having  to  give  up  the  speeches 
because  he  couldn't  afford  the  time  or  the 
money  for  the  gasoline  they  were  uklng." 

The  Star  carried  the  following  item  on 
August  1,  1941;  ".  .  .  The  |Klwanl«  club] 
president  reported  on  a  visit  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  club  to  the  San  Clemente 
club  Tuesday  night,  when  Richard  Nixon  of 
La  Habra  was  the  speaker." 

Time  was  becoming  more  and  more  scarce. 
Success — and  politics — was  cutting  Into  the 
young  attorney's  time  for  service  club  work. 
Dr.  Stone  tells  of  being  a  dinner  guest  at 
the  home  of  food  products  magnate  Laura 
Scudder  in  the  Heights  one  evening.  "A 
Dr.  Nixon,  Dick's  uncle,  was  there,"  he  re- 
calls. "He  told  of  offering  Dick  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  potato  land  in  Pennsylvania. 
All  Dick  had  to  do  was  manage  the  business. 
But  he  turned  It  down.  He  always  wanted  to 
be  a  politician.  I  think  he  saw  what  lay 
ahead." 

It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  Nixon  took 
his  leave  of  La  Habra.  Reported   The  Star: 

"LOCAL  ATTORNEY  GOES  TO  CAPFTAL 

"Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  has  maintained  a 
law  office  m  La  Habra  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  leave  In  a  few  days  for  Washington  city, 
where  he  has  been  called  to  take  a  position 
on  the  legal  stoff  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, one  of  the  departments  of  the 
OPM.  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  know  definitely 
how  long  he  will  be  on  duty  there,  but  It  Is 
thought  probable  that  It  will  be  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency. 

"Mr.  Nixon's  La  Habra  business  during 
his  absence  will  be  handled  by  Thos.  Bewley, 
city  attorney  of  Whlttler,  with  whom  Nixon 
has  been  associated  in  the  past.  Mr.  Bewley 
will  not  maintain  a  regular  office  here,  how- 
ever. 

"Mr.  Nixon's  new  Job  was  told  of  at  the 
Kiwanis  club  meeting  Wednesday,  and  he  was 
given  cordial  wishes  by  his  fellow-members. ' 
(Page  one.  Friday.  January  2. 1942.) 

The  Nixon  office  In  La  Habra  was  closed 
that  very  day  In  1942. 

Those  strolls  across  Central  Avenue  for  cof- 
fee ..  .  the  long  drives  at  night  Acroee  Orange 
County's  bumpy  rural  roads  to  deliver 
speeches  to  small  groups  .  .  .  the  tripe  to  the 
Heights  from  his  father's  store  to  deliver  a 
customer's  order  .  .  .  Kiwanis  club  meetings 
in  the  Legion  Hall — how  far  away  those 
events  must  seem  today  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  years  ago  a  customer  entered  the 
Nixon  store  to  buy  some  pies.  As  she  looked 
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over  the  selection  in  tlie  case  she  spoke  to 
FranJc  Nixon. 

"That  Dick  certainly  has  a  way  with  words," 
she  said.  "He  might  Just  become  President 
some  of  these  days." 

Prank  smiled  acroas  the  counter.  "Several 
folks  have  said  that.  And  you  know  what?  I 
think  you're  right. 

The  Nlzon  store  Is  gone  now.  CapUngers 
Pharmacy  of  that  day  Is  gone,  too.  But  Ben 
Roberts'  building  Is  still  there,  though 
changed  considerably.  And  Dr.  Stone  con- 
tinues to  thrive,  as  does  Dr.  Kraushaar.  The 
legion  Hall  still  stands  as  a  temporary  meet- 
ing hall  for  civic  bodies. 

The  valley  really  hasnt  changed  much. 
While  neighboring  communities  fuss  at  each 
other  about  which  is  the  President's  home- 
town. La  Habra  takes  it  all  with  a  grain  of 
Yankee  salt. 

It's  not  a  lack  of  pride.  Perhaps  a  note  in 
last  weeks  Klwanls  club  bulletin  sums  it  up: 

"Birthdays — Dean  Day,  January  6,  and 
Richard  Nixon,  January  9.  Lota  paid  Dean's 
fine  but  Dick  was  not  here  to  pay  his." 

Richard  NUon  is  still  a  part  of  La  Habra. 

CONGRATTTLATIONS    GO    TO    KTWANIANS 

Nixon,  Agnkw 

Intwnational  Secretary  R.  P.  Merrldew  has 
sent  telegrams  of  congratulations  to  Pres- 
ident-elect Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Vice- 
President-elect  Splro  T.  Agnew,  both  Kl- 
wanlans. 

In  hU  wires  Secretary  Reg  expressed  the 
pride  taken  by  all  Klwanlans  m  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  two  distinguished  fellow 
members  and  expressed  his  hope  that  "Ood 
may  guide  and  help  you  In  the  discharge  of 
your  duties." 

President-elect  Nixon  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  La  Habra.  Cali- 
fornia. Joining  the  club  in  January  of  1940. 
he  held  an  active  membership  until  Decem- 
ber 1941,  when  he  left  to  Join  the  Navy.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  club 
In  1949. 

Vice-President-elect  Agnew  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Loch  Raven, 
Blaryland.  A  Klwanlan  for  fifteen  years! 
Agnew  served  as  president  of  his  club  in 
1961  and  has  been  active  on  naany  of  the 
club's  committees,  including  Program  and 
International  Relations.  Sam  Klmmel,  cur- 
rent president  of  the  Loch  Raven  club.  Joined 
Klwanls  at  the  urging  of  Agnew,  an  old 
friend  and  law  partner. 

KXWANIANS  IN  THE  91  ST  CONGRESS 
SENATE 

Baker.  Howard  H.,  Jr.,  Oneida,  HuntsvlUe, 
Tennessee.' 

Bellmon,  Henry,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla." 
Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Case,  Clifford  P.,  Rah  way.  New  Jersey  .2 
Dole,  Robert,  Russell,  Kansas." 
Domlnick,  Peter  H.,   Littleton,   Colorado.' 
Ervin,  Sam  J.,  Morgantown,  North  Caro- 
lina.' 

Pannln,  Paul  J.,  Camelback,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona.' 

Ooldwater,  Barry,  Valley  of  the  Sun, 
Phoenix,  Arizona.' 

Orlffln,   Robert    P..   Traverse   City.   Mich- 
igan.' 
Hansen,  Clifford  P.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.' 
Harris,  Pred  R.,  Lawton,  Oklahoma.' 
Hatfield,  Mark  O.,  Salem.  Oregon.' 
Hruska,  Roman  L.,  Omaha.  Nebraska.' 
Javits.   Jacob   K..   Manhattan   West,   New 
York    City,   New   York.' 

Mathlas,  Charles  McC,  Jr.,  Frederick, 
Maryland.' 

McOovem,  George  S.,  Mitchell.  South  Da- 
kota.- 

Mclntyre,  Thomas  J.,  Laconia,  New  Hamp- 
shire.' 

Mxmdt,  Karl  E.,  Madison,  South  Dakota.' 
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Pastore.  John  O.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.' 

Randolph.  Jennings,  Elkins,  West  Vir- 
ginia.'' 

Russell,  Richard  B.,  Winder,  Oeorgla.* 

Schweiker,  Richard  S.,  Lansdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania.-' 

Sparkman,  John  J..  HuntsvlUe.  Alabama.' 

Talmadge,  Herman  E.,  Hampton,  Lovejoy, 
Georgia.^ 

Tower,  John  G.,  University,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas.' 

Young.  Milton  R.,  North  Dakota. 

Holland,   Speasard   L.,   Bartow,   Florida.' 

HOUSE    or    REPBESENTATTVES 

Adair,  E.  Ross,  Port  Wayne,  Indiana.' 
Addabbo,    Joseph    P.,    Ozone    Park,    New 
York.' 

Anderson,    Glenn    M.,    Hawthorne,    Cali- 
fornia.' 
Anderson,  William.  Tennessee. 
AShbrook,    John    M.,    Northwest    Licking 
County,  Johnstown,  Ohio.' 
Ayres,  William  H.,  West  Akron,  Ohio.' 
Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nevada. 
Bates.  William  H.,  Salem,  Massachusetts.' 
Belcher,  Page,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.' 
Berry,   E.   Y..   Pierre.   South   Dakota.' 
Bevill,    Tom,    Jasper,    Alabama.- 
Blester,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  Doylestown,  Fur- 
long, Pennsylvania.* 
Blanton,   Ray,   Jackson,   Tennessee.' 
Blatnlk.    John    A.,    Chisbolm,    Minnesota.' 
Brlnkley,  Jack  T.,  Columbus,  Georgia.' 
Broomfleld,  William  S.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich- 
igan.' 

Brown,  George  E.,  Jr.,  Lincoln  Heights.  Los 
Angeles,  Monterey  Park.  California.' 

BroyhUl,  James  T.,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.' 
Buchanan,    John    H.,    Birmingham,    Ala- 
bama.' 

Burke.  J.  Herbert,  Hollywood  Beach,  Holly- 
wood, Florida.' 
Burton,  Laurence  J.,  Ogden.  Utah." 
Cbamberlain,   Charles   E.,   Lansing,   Mich- 
igan.' 
Clausen,  Don  H..  Crescent  City,  Callfornla.- 
Clawson,  Del,  Compton,  California.' 
Cleveland,  James  C,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire.' 

Colmer,   William   M.,   Pascagoula,   Missis- 
sippi.' 

Conte.  SUvo  O..  Plttsfield,  Massachusetts.' 
Corbett,     Robert    J.,     Pittsburgh,     Penn- 
sylvania.' 

Cramer,  William  C.  Boca  Clega.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida. = 
Daniel,  W.  C,  DanvUle,  Virginia.' 
Davis,  Glenn  R.,  Waukesha,  New  Berlin, 
Wisconsin.' 
Dellenback,  John  R.,  Medford,  Oregon.* 
Derwlnski,  Edward  J.,  South  Holland.  Chi- 
cago.'Jllinois.' 

Devlne.  Samuel  L..  Columbus.  Ohio.' 
Dickinson.  William  L..  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama.' 

Duncan.    John    J.,    Northside,    Knoxvllle, 
Tennessee.' 

Edmondson.  Ed,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.' 
Edwards,  Jack.  West  Mobile,  Alabama.' 
Eshleman,    Edwin    D.,    Lancaster.    Penn- 
sylvania.' 

Evans,  Frank,  Pueblo.  Colorado.' 
Fisher,    O.    Clark.    Alamo,    San    Antonio, 
Texas.' 
Flynt,  John  J..  Jr.,  Griffln,  Georgia.' 
Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Grand  Raplds-Southkent, 
Michigan.' 
Fountain,  L.  H.,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina.' 
Gallfianakls.  Nick.   Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina.' 
Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  West  Frankfort,  Illinois.' 
Halpern,   Seymour,   Bellerose-Queens   Vil- 
lage. Forest  HUls.  New  York.' 

Hammerschmltt.     John     Paul,     Harrison, 
Arkansas.' 

Harsha,  William  H.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.' 
Hubert,  F.  Edward,  Mid-City,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana.' 

Hicks,  Floyd  v..  Parkland  Area.  Tacoma. 
Washington.' 


Hosmer,  Craig,  Long  Beach,  California.' 
Mungate,  William  L.,  Troy,  Missouri.' 
Jarman,  John,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma." 
Keith,  Hastings,  Brockton,  Massachusetts' 
Landrum,   Phil,   Canton,   Jasper,   Georgia.' 
Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio.' 
Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Greater  Vallejo,  Call, 
fornia.' 

Lennon,  Alton,  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina.' 

Lipscomb.  Glenard  P.,  Los  FeUz  District 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  California.' 
Lloyd,  Sherman  P.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut:ih.« 
Lukens,  Donald  E.,  Middletown,  Ohio.' 
Lujan,    Manuel,    Jr..    Albuquerque,    New 
Mexico.' 

Macdonald,  Torbert  H..  Maiden,  Massachu- 
setts.' 
Mahon.  George,  Lubbock,  Texas.* 
Mann,  James  R.,  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina.* 

Manb,   John   O.,    Wajmesboro,   Strastourg 
Virginia.' 

MoClure,  James  A.,  Payette,  Idaho.* 
Mcculloch,  William  M.,  Pique,  Ohio.' 
McEwen,    Robert    C,     Ogdensburg,    New 
York.' 
McPall,  John  J.,  Manteca,  Oallfomla.' 
Meeds,  Lloyd.  Everett,  Washington.' 
Miller,  Clarence  E..  Lancaster.  Ohio.' 
Mills.  Wilbur  D.,  Searcy,  Kensett.  Arkansas.' 
Masher,  Charles  A.,  dberlln,  Ohio.' 
Natcher,  William  H.,  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky.' 
Nichols,  William,  Sylacauga.  Alabama.' 
Patten,    Edward    J.,    Perth    Amboy,    New 
Jersey.' 

Pepper.   Claude  D.,  Coral  Gables,  Miami 
Florida.' 
Pollock,  Howard  W.,  Anchorage,  Alaska.' 
Preyer,     Richardson,     Greensboro,     Nortli 
Carolina.' 
Price,  Melvln,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.' 
Price,  Robert,  Texas. 

Quillen,  James  H.,  Klngsport,  Tennessee.' 
Rhodes,  John  J.,  Mesa,  Arizona.* 
Robison,  Howard  W.,  Oswego,  New  York.' 
Rogers.  Paul  G.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.' 
Rostenkowskl,  Etan,  Northwest  Town,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois.' 

Roudebush.    Richard    L.,    Noblesvllle,   In- 
dlana.' 

Roybal,  Edward  R..  Boyle  Heights.  Los  An- 
geles, California.' 

Satterfleld,     David     E..     HI,     Richmond, 
Virginia.' 

Schadeberg,  Henry  C,  Burllngtoin.  Wiscon- 
sin.* 

Schneebell.      Herman     T.,     Wllllamsport, 
Pennsylvania.' 

Shrtver,  Garner  E.,  East  Wichita,  Kansas.' 
Sikes,  Robert  L.  F.,  Crestvlew,  Florida.' 
Slsk,  B.  F.,  North  Fresno,  California.' 
Smith.  H.  Allen.  Glendale,  California.' 
Sprtnger,  William  L.,  Champaign-Urbima, 
Illinois.' 
Staggers,  Harley  O..  Keyser,  West  Virginia.' 
Stanton,  J.  William.  Painesville,  Ohlo.- 
Stelger,  Sam,  MUe-Hl,  Presoott,  Arizona.' 
Stephens,  Robert  G..  Jr.,  Athens.  Georgia.' 
Stratton,     Samuel    S.,    Amsterdam,    New 
York.' 
Stubblefleld,  Prank  A.,  Murray,  Kentucky.' 
Taft,  Robert,  Jr..  SUverton,  Ohio.* 
Van    Deerlin,    Lionel,    Chula    Vista,    San 
Diego.  California.' 
White,  Richard  C,  El  Paso,  Texas.' 
Wilson,  Bob,  San  Diego,  California.' 
Wilson,  Charles  H.,  Inglewood,  Callfo-mla.' 
Wright,  Jim,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.' 
Wylle,  Chalmers  P.,  Columbus,  Wortiilng- 
ton,  Ohio.' 
Young,  John,  Corpus  Christie,  Texas.= 
Zwach,  John  M.,  Tracy,  Minnesota.' 
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TEXAS  GARDEN  CLUBS,  INC.,  SEEK 
100,000-ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.   Mr.  President, 
the  Texas  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  adopted  a 


resolution  at  the  general  session  of  their 
annual  spring  convention  in  Austin,  Tex., 
on  May  28,  1969,  calling  for  a  100,000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park.  They 
recognize  the  values  of  this  beautiful  and 
unique  wilderness  in  southeast  Texas  and 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  preserve  them 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

This  organization  has  studied  the  Big 
Tlilcket  carefully.  Their  policy  statement 
makes  specific  recommendations  for 
areas  which  should  be  included  in  this 
park. 

In  addition  to  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park,  they  recommend: 

The  establishment  of  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  near  Dam  "B"  on  the  Neches 
River  west  of  Jasper,  Tex. 

A  State  historical  area  encompassing 
communities  of  typical  pioneer  dwellings, 
farms,  et  cetera. 

Other  State  parks  to  supplement  the 
national  reserve. 

The  Texas  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  are  also 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading  or  ces- 
sion of  any  national  forest  areas  in  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Texas  Garden  Clubs'  resolution 
and  policy  statement  be  printed  in  their 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
lution  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution   of  Texas  Gasden  Clubs,  Inc., 

ON  THE  Bio  Thicket  Nationai,  Aua 

Texas  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  does  hereby 
adopt  the  Policy  Statement  on  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Area,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attiiched  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  for 
all  purposes,  and  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  thelJepartment 
of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
(as  to  Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate  state 
agencies  (as  to  supplemental  state  and  his- 
toric parks)  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
implement  this  policy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Barton, 

President. 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Wartord, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  above  Resolution  was  adopted  by  Texas 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.  in  General  Session  at  the 
Annual  Spring  Convention  in  Austin,  Texas, 
May  28th,  1969. 

PoLicT  Statement  on  Big  Thicket  National 
Area 
We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  NaUonal  Park  or 
area  which  would  Include  a  minimum  of  the 
35,500  acres  proposed  In  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port by  the  National  Park  Service  study 
team,  with  the  following  modifications  and 
additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with 
the  Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neche  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maxlmtim  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway 
1V46.  Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  con- 
fluence of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beavmiont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  VUlage  Creek  Unit,  ccan- 
prising  a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Wherever  residences  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  shoiild  be 


made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners  for 
scenic  easements,  limiting  further  develop- 
ment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the  na- 
tural environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  ideal  area  for  this  piirpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
by  Highways  770,  326  and  105.  Although  there 
are  pipeline  crossings  in  this  area,  they  do 
not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  should  revise  Its  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  such  Incimibrances,  In 
this  case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  ease- 
ment rules  Instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forests.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor. 

The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek  would 
be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  in  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wldllfe  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headwaters  be  In 
or  near  the  Une  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  training 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  In 
the  formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend : 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b)  a 
state  historical  area  encompassing  commu- 
nities of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms, 
etc.,  such  as  that  between  Beech  and  Theu- 
venlns  Creek  off  Road  1943  in  Tyler  Coun- 
ty, and  (c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement 
the  national  reserve. 


GAO   RECOMMENDATION   ON   LAND 
ACQUISITION  MERITS  ACTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  1962,  the  Departments  of  Army 
and  Interior  adopted  a  new  joint  policy 
for  reservoir  land  acquisition.  Basically 
this  new  policy  was  an  all  fee  policy  and 
meant  that  the  Government  would  pur- 
chase nearly  all  of  the  land  in  the  pro- 
posed flood  pool,  despite  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  land  in  the  flood  pool  would 
be  flooded  on  the  average  of  only  once 
every  20,  50,  or  100  years. 

Under  the  previous  policy,  fee  title 
was  purchased  only  for  that  land  in  the 
normal  pool  and  up  to  the  5-  or  10-year 
average  flood  level.  Flowage  easements 
were  purchased  on  the  remainder  of  the 
property  which  best  estimates  indicated 
would  be  flooded  at  less  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

The  new  land  acquisition  policy  came 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office — GAO — and  in  February 
of  this  year  GAO  submitted  a  report 
to  Congress  pointing  out  what  the  audi- 
tors believed  to  be  errors  In  the  current 
policies. 

The  GAO  maintains  that  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars  could  be  saved  by  em- 
ploying a  combination  fee  and  flowage 
easement  policy  for  lands  needed  for 
water  control  purposes.  This  would  not 
necessarily  apply,  however,  if  the  lands 
were  to  be  used  for  recreation,  wildlife 
enhancement,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 


In  support  of  their  proposal,  the  GAO 
cited  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
corps  is  successfully  operating  52  reser- 
voirs "under  a  land  acquisition  policy 
where  flowage  easements  had  been  ac- 
quired to  a  far  greater  degree  than  they 
are  being  acquired  imder  the  present 
policy."  Moreover,  large  tracts  of  land 
would  not  have  to  be  retired  from  local 
tax  rolls  and  many  families  could  be 
spared  the  hardship  of  relocating  their 
farming  operations. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  stated  that 
they  were  not  necessarily  buying  this 
periphery  land  for  flood  control  purposes, 
but  for  recreation  and  conservation 
as  well.  The  GAO  objected,  saying  that 
lands  set  aside  for  recreation  should  be 
designated  as  such,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  arrange  purchase  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis  with  the  local  area. 

Today,  in  the  fiscal  1970  budget,  we 
are  again  faced  with  cutbacks  on  our 
badly  needed  water  projects;  cutbacks 
which  place  in  jeopardy  water  supplies 
and  flood  protection  needed  now  and  in 
the  future  for  this  Nation's  progress  and 
well-being.  It  Is  imperative  then  that  we 
do  not  waste  the  limited  funds  that  the 
Congress  appropriates  by  needlessly  pur- 
chasing vast  tracts  of  land  for  flood 
pools,  where  in  fact  we  could  more  eco- 
nomically take  these  lands  under  ease- 
ment. 

With  the  money  saved  by  this  change  In 
policy.  It  would  be  possible  to  finance  new 
starts  now  halted  by  lack  of  Federal 
funds. 

Earlier  this  year  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
GAO  report  to  Judge  Haysler  Poague, 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  for  his  comments. 

Judge  Poague  and  the  Missouri  Water 
Resources  Board  reviewed  the  report  and 
concur  with  the  GAO  findings,  stating 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  present  reser- 
voir land  acquisition  policy  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
be  modified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Judge  Poague's  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  or  Missouri, 
Water  Resottrces  Board, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  April  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Stcart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 6  enclosing  the  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  General  entitled.  "Review 
of  Policies  and  Practices  for  Acquisition 
Land  and  Reservoir  Purposes"  B  118-634 
dated  February  3.  1969,  has  been  carefully 
reviewed  by  our  Missouri  Water  Resources 
Board.  I  believe  that  you  are  familiar  with 
our  attitude  In  respect  to  land  acquisition  in 
this  state  as  indicated  by  our  previous  let- 
ters, personal  conferences,  and  also  the  let- 
ter of  our  Governor,  Warren  E.  Heames. 
However,  since  this  matter  has  now  been 
properly  raised  by  the  Accounting  Office,  our 
Board  In  meeting  in  Jefferson  City  this  11th 
day  of  April  1969  desires  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing comments  for  your  attention  and 
also  In  the  belief  that  they  will  be  presented 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  other 
Interested  parties. 

As  you  are  aware  in  Missouri  we  have  tre- 
mendous water  problems.  We  have  more 
miles  of  navigable  streams  than  any  other 
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state  and  some  17.000  miles  ot  non-navigable 
flowing  streams  which  range  from  clear  rapid 
flowing  streams  of  the  Ozark  area  to  the 
sluggish  streams  of  Southeastern,  Central. 
Western,  and  North  Missouri  that  flow 
through  gently  sloping  thickly  p<^ulated 
areas. 

The  problems  of  flooding  and  management 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  streams  ir- 
respective of  the  terrain.  However,  we  do 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  land  acquisi- 
tion problem  does  materially  differ  in  re- 
spect to  the  different  areas  in  which  an 
Impoundment  Is  proposed.  All  of  the  flood 
control  Impoundments  in  Missouri  to  this 
date  have  been  constructed  in  the  moun- 
tainous terrain  of  the  Ozark  region  and  in 
each  instance  they  have  been  located  on 
streams  of  narrow  bottom  lands  and  pre- 
cipitous flow.  This  enables  a  substantial 
permanent  reservoir  with  additional  im- 
poundment available  for  flood  control  with- 
out materially  extending  any  distance  up- 
stream and  resulting  In  any  dislocation  of 
established  economy.  In  the  Instances  of 
Bull  Shoals.  Pomme  de  Terre,  Stockton,  and 
Table  Rock,  we  have  not  been  confronted 
.with  particular  problems  on  flood  pool  area 
acquisition. 

However,  we  are  now  greatly  Interested  in 
the  development  of  those  much  needed  im- 
poundments in  Southeastern,  Central,  West- 
em,  and  Northern  Missouri.  Actual  con- 
struction has  been  commenced  on  two  of 
these  impoundments,  the  Kaysinger  BluS 
which  has  a  projected  permanent  reser- 
voir of  55,000  acres  and  a  flood  pool  In 
excess  of  200,000  acres,  and  the  Cannon 
(Joanna)  Reservoir  which  has  a  permanent 
reservoir  of  18.600  acres  and  a  flood  pool  of 
38,400  acres.  There  are  many  other  projects 
which  have  either  been  approved  or  will 
necessarily  be  approved.  II  this  program  is 
completed,  there  will  be  at  least  8  or  10 
reservoirs  located  North  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  probably  as  many  South  of  the 
River. 

In  relation  to  these  projects,  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  or  will  be  located  on  streams 
that  have  a  gradual  fall  and  flow  through 
gently  sloping  terrain,  heavily  populated  and 
of  a  high  degree  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  sloping  terrain,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  extend,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
the  flood  pool  at  a  comparatively  greater  dis- 
tance above  the  permanent  pool  than  that 
found  necessary  In  the  more  rugged  terrain 
noted  above.  These  valleys  are  largely  occu- 
pied by  resident  owners  and  there  Is  little 
tenant  farming.  They  could  contain  in  many 
Instances  quite  valuable  Improvements  and 
these  Improvements  are  generally  situated 
at  levels  above  the  flood  pool.  However,  the 
area  falling  below  the  flood  pool  Is  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  agricultural  operation  in 
connection  with  the  improvements  and  re- 
mainder of  the  farms.  In  view  of  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  terrain,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  land  estimated  to  be  in  the  flood  pool 
will  be  located  in  those  areas  where  the  in- 
cidence of  flooding  is  quite  remote  and  to 
such  a  slight  degree  as  not  to  materially  af- 
fect the  continual  agricultural  operations 
of  the  farms  on  which  the  same  is  located. 
To  use  the  Kaysinger  Project,  as  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
50%  of  the  entire  acreage  lies  above  the 
flood  incidence  of  once  in  five  years.  When 
we  consider  that  the  estimated  flood  pool 
exceeds  the  permanent  pool  by  about  150,000 
acres.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  flood  pool  ex- 
tends a  g^eat  distance  above  the  permanent 
pool  and  extends  up  branches  and  low  lying 
terrain  not  considering  Angers  extending  out 
Into  the  upper  reaches  In  the  highly  agricul- 
tural areas. 

It  is  oiir  position  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Corps  certainly  should  be  modified  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  In    purchasing    easements,    the    same 


would  follow  the  contour  of  the  easement 
elevation.  That  would  limit  the  acreage  nec- 
essary for  the  easement  as  well  as  reducing 
the  cost  as  distinguished  from  fee  purchase 
of  that  lying  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bctsin. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
easements.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
above  the  flood  pool  line  at  government  ex- 
pense to  acquire  additional  lands.  If  the  fee 
purchase  is  projected-  within  the  upi>er  ele- 
vations of  the  flood  pool  then  it  is  necessary 
to  block  along  section  or  fractional  section 
lines.  This  extends  the  amount  of  land  nec- 
essary to  be  acquired  In  fee  to  those  lines 
above  the  flood  pool.  This  necessitates  the 
purchase  by  the  federal  government  of  a 
vpry  large  amount  of  land  not  lying  within 
the  flood  pool  and  not  necessary  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  project.  This  Increases  the  cost  of 
the  project  by  many  million  dollars. 

3.  The  economic  effect  on  the  fee  purchase 
area  Is  quite  disturbing.  The  landowners  can 
continue  in  operation  of  Its  lands  under  the 
easement  program  without  dislocation,  and 
with  compensation  for  the  incidence  of  flood- 
ing, which  In  many  cases,  will  probably  never 
occur.  But  to  purchase  In  fee  with  blocking 
and  the  additional  land  severed  from  the 
whole  tract,  and  the  effect  of  dislocation  will 
result  in  the  removal  of  this  land,  will  result 
In  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  area,  and  will 
result  in  damages  to  their  improvements  for 
which,  of  course,  the  government  would  be 
compelled  to  reimburse  them. 

4.  The  only  argument  that  has  been  pre- 
sented has  been  that  these  areas  would  be 
acquired  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  flood 
pools  which  could  be  used  for  flsh  and  wild- 
life. In  that  respect  it  Is  obvious  that  It  could 
not  be  used  for  flsh  because  that  land  would 
not  be  within  or  near  the  permanent  pool. 
As  with  the  wildlife.  In  this  category  of  Im- 
poundments, the  only  wildlife  now  existing 
or  which  would  exist  would  be  small  game 
and  which  now  are  being  produced  and  prob- 
ably as  plentiful  as  would  exist  ujider  the 
acquisition  of  these  tracts  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  would  certainly  not  afford  rec- 
reational possibilities  consistent  with  the 
cost. 

5.  The  acquisition  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  areas  of  land  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  flood  p>ool  and  additional  lands  by 
blocking  would  be  difficult  of  administration 
since  those  tracts  would  not  be  contiguous 
but  would  extend  In  fingers  radiating  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  flood  pool  and 
bounded  and  separated  by  privately  owned 
areas. 

6.  For  those  who  would  propose  areas  for 
flsh  and  wildlife.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
the  program  of  acquisition  with  blocking 
around  the  permanent  reservoir  will  not  be 
disputed  unless  It  Is  found  that  the  blocking 
Is  excessive  and  acquires  land  some  distance 
from  the  p>ermanent  pool.  But  as  to  game  and 
recreational  areas,  a  far  greater  service  could 
be  performed  by  an  expenditure  much  less 
In  funds  by  the  acquisition  of  reservations  of 
contiguous  areas  in  terrain  of  both  scenic 
and  general  game  management  adaptability. 

The  Board  agrees  generally  with  the  find- 
ings contained  in  the  report.  We  would  point 
out,  however,  that  any  land  acquired  in  fee 
in  the  flood  p>ool  adjacent  to  or  reasonably 
near  the  permanent  pool  to  permit  the  rec- 
reation and  flsh  and  wildlife  use  and  access 
to  permanent  water  should  be  borne  by  the 
federal  government  since  Joint  or  multi-pur- 
pose use  of  land  is  Involved. 
Sincerely, 

Hatsler  a.   POAGUe, 

Chairman. 


VOTING   RIGHTS  AND   SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  Is  a  commitment  to 


full  participation  In  our  electoral  process 
which  must  not  be  broken  or  diluted. 

For  one  brief  moment  last  week,  It  ap- 
peared as  If  that  commitment  would 
have  the  backing  of  the  administration. 

That  moment  came  when  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  reported  that  the  admin- 
istration had  switched  positions  and 
would  back  extension  of  that  1965  act. 

My  reaction  was:  "Great.  Now,  let's 
extend  it," 

Unhappily,  the  next  day  another 
Washington  newspaper  carried  a  story 
which  reported  the  President's  continued 
support  for  the  voting  legislation  out- 
lined by  the  Attorney  General  before  a 
House  committee — a  proposal  which  I 
fear  would  seriously  weaken  the  commit- 
ment embodied  In  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  a  Chief 
Executive  does  not  like  to  imdercut  a 
Cabinet  ofiBcer.  but  if  the  President 
could  do  that  on  behalf  of  the  AMA,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  on  behalf  of  the 
800,000  Negroes  who  have  been  regis- 
tered to  vote  since  1965  in  Southern 
States. 

He  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that  on  be- 
half of  the  Negroes  yet  to  be  registered, 
on  behalf  of  Negroes  who  will  reach  vot- 
ing age  within  the  next  5  years. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  proposed 
additions  the  administration  seeks  to  in- 
sure fuller  participation  in  elections 
across  the  Nation. 

I  must  take  exception,  however,  to  any 
proposal  which  dilutes  the  effectiveness 
of  a  law  imder  which  more  than  800,000 
persons  have  registered  to  vote. 

That  figure  indicates  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  I 
believe  the  effectiveness  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  automatic  triggering  of  the 
act's  provisions. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
reported  that  not  one  black  candidate 
running  in  a  local  primary  last  month  in 
one  of  the  States  affected  by  the  act  "be- 
lieved the  election  would  have  been  run 
in  an  honest  manner  were  it  not  for  the 
presence"  of  Federal  observers  required 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Many  of  the  laws  used  to  discriminate 
against  black  voters  before  1965  are  still 
on  the  books  in  many  of  the  affected 
States. 

They  could  easily  become  the  law  of  a 
State  once  the  1965  act  expires. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
moved  as  quickly  as  possible,  under  the 
administration's  proposed  bill,  it  could 
not  move  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  all  possible  discrimination  prac- 
tices. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  weaken  an  act 
which  has  worked  in  the  name  of  broad- 
ening its  coverage. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  a  time  when  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  races  are  question- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  its  democratic  ideals  to  dilute 
one  of  the  strongest  commitments  this 
Nation  has  made  to  insure  full  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process. 

Let  us  get  on  with  extending  this  com- 
mitment, for  at  least  5  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the  admin- 
istration spelled  out  its  position  on  voting 
rights  legislation,  it  made  public  its  pol- 
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icy  on  enforcing  school  desegregation 
guidelines. 

Different  persons  give  different  inter- 
pretations of  what  that  annoimcement 

means: 

For  one  interpretation — an  interpreta- 
tion I  share — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Prof,  Gary  Orfield  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  a  student  of  edu- 
cation in  the  South,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBEsmENT  Keeps  Promise  of  His 

"SotTTHEEN  Strategy" 

(By  Oary  Orfleld) 

(Note. — Orfleld  Is  a  professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Government  and  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  author  of 
The  Reconstruction  of  Southern  Educa- 
tion." » 

During  his  campaign  and  since  his  In- 
auguration, President  Nixon  has  been  en- 
gaged in  elaborate  and  sensitive  diplomacy 
with  the  Deep  South.  Conducted  In  the  code 
words  of  Southern  conservatives.  Its  full  sig- 
nificance has  escaped  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Southerners  who  secured  Mr.  Nixon's  nom- 
ination and  delivered  electoral  votes  in  No- 
vember were  convinced  that  his  Southern 
speeches  contained  Implied  promises  about 
civil  rights  policy.  The  policy  change  an- 
nounced Thursday  confirmed  this  Interpre- 
tation. The  President  has  decided  to  allow 
Southern  whites  to  defy  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  President's  "Southern  strategy"  suc- 
ceeded in  Miami  and  in  November,  but  the 
bill  has  now  come  due.  After  months  of  un- 
certainty, the  President  has  made  his  first 
great  civil  rights  decision,  and  Its  outcome 
will  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  South- 
em  education. 

After  15  years,  unnumbered  court  battles, 
legislative  victory  In  1964  and  success  In 
fighting  off  repeated  ambushes  by  congres- 
sional conservatives,  the  Federal  desegrega- 
tion effort  was  near  success  In  the  South. 
Nine-tenths  of  Southern  and  border  state 
school  districts  have  eliminated  the  sepa- 
rate school  systems  found  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  had  unambiguously  sup- 
ported the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  task  would  have  been  large- 
ly completed  during  the  coming  school  year. 
Since  the  President  has  changed  the  rales, 
however,  progress  Is  likely  to  stop  in  the 
Deep  South.  The  whole  question  will  be  re- 
opened in  hundreds  of  communities  which 
earlier  agreed  to  comply. 

U.S.     FUNDS    AT    STAKE 

HEW  announced  in  October,  1967,  that 
Southern  school  systems,  with  few  excep- 
tions, would  have  to  complete  desegregation 
by  next  fall.  This  clear  deadline  has  been 
the  principal  bargaining  tool  of  HEW  en- 
forcement officials.  The  realization  that  ur- 
gently needed  Federal  funds  would  be  lost 
forced  local  leaders  to  think  the  unthinkable 
and  seriously  begin  the  transition.  The  more 
unblguous,  uncertain  and  politicized  the  en- 
forcement program,  the  more  likely  that  local 
schoolmen  will  refuse  to  take  the  risks  In- 
volved in  preparing  plans. 

Administration  officials,  talking  about 
granting  additional  time  to  the  South,  speak 
of  "arbitrary  deadlines"  and  the  need  for 
"conciliation"  and  for  greater  efforts  to  un- 
derstand local  conditions.  This  sounds  fine 
until  one  considers  that  they  are  talking 
about  further  delays  In  Implementing  legal 
principles  laid  down  when  next  year's  high 
school   seniors  were  two   years  old.   School 


districts  still  holding  out  after  a  decade  and 
a  half  are  not  willing  to  Integrate  volun- 
tarily. 

Southern  hopes  generated  by  campaign 
statements  and  Administration  vacillation 
have  already  increased  the  number  of  com- 
munities openly  defying  the  guidelines.  A 
number  of  Texas  school  districts,  spurred  by 
an  organization  called  Freedom  Inc.,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  withdraw  desegregation 
plans.  Political  resistance  to  racial  change  Is 
most  intense  when  change  seems  possible 
but  not  Inevitable. 

When  the  GOP  presidential  nominee  at- 
tacked Federal  bureaucrats  and  told  a 
Southern  television  audience  last  September 
that  withholding  funds  was  "going  too  far," 
resistance  was  encouraged.  In  spite  of  later 
attempts  at  clarification,  the  impression 
stuck,  and  after  the  Inauguration,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  bombarded  with  thousands 
of  letters  from  Dixie  asking  an  end  to  civil 
rights  enforcement. 

Months  passed  without  a  clear  response 
to  Southern  pressure.  Contradictory  tenden- 
cies, mixing  some  aggressive  civil  rights  liti- 
gation with  spotty  enforcement  activities 
and  confusing  changes  of  regulations,  sug- 
gested indecision. 

Attention  focused  on  HEW  Secretary  Rob- 
ert H.  Finch,  but  he  proved  hard  to  pin 
down.  His  many  statements  gave  him  room 
to  move  In  any  direction  he  wished. 

LENIENT    FROM     OUTSET 

FVom  the  outset.  Finch  made  known  his 
unhappiness  at  the  prospect  of  cutting  off 
funds.  Days  after  taking  office,  he  granted 
two-month  delays  to  five  districts  scheduled 
to  lose  funds.  One  of  the  five  wfts  a  South 
Carolina  school  system  93  per  cent  segregated 
and  in  open  violation  of  the  HEW  require- 
ments. Another  was  a  Mississippi  district  al- 
most 96  per  cent  segregated,  with  black  stu- 
dents lacking  the  curriculum,  the  library 
facilities  and  the  accreditation  enjoyed  by 
tile  white  schools. 

In  still  another  of  the  districts,  Martin 
County,  N.C.,  HEW's  general  counsel  ap- 
proved a  desegregation  plan  attacked  as  un- 
sound and  inadequate  by  the  head  of  the 
education  branch  of  HEW's  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  The  plan's  acceptance  was  announced 
by  the  county  GOP  chairman,  who  said  he 
had  been  informed  from  "within  the  White 
House." 

Finch  charged  his  predecessors  with  over- 
zealous  enforcement  and  announced  that 
HEW  files  showed  they  had  sacrificed  educa- 
tion to  push  Integration.  In  a  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  Interview,  he  accepted  the 
Southern  view  that  Federal  law  required  only 
an  end  to  overt  obvious  discrimination 
rather  than  actual  Integration.  He  suggested 
that  HEW  would  concentrate  less  on  inte- 
gration and  more  on  making  sure  that  sep- 
arate schools  were  actually  equal,  something 
the  Supreme  Court  concluded  was  impossi- 
ble 15  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  P*inch  managed  to  en- 
courage liberals.  A  delegation  from  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  went  away 
from  a  March  16  meeting  convinced  that  the 
law  would  be  enforced.  In  early  April,  he  re- 
assured a  group  of  worried  GOP  Senators, 
and  after  a  mld-Aprll  session  with  the  Pres- 
ident, he  said  that  there  would  be  no  policy 
changes. 

HEW's  actions  were  ambiguous.  When  the 
HEW  civil  rights  chief  resigned  with  an  ex- 
pression of  worry.  Finch  replaced  her  with 
Leon  Panetta,  a  strong  civil  rights  supporter. 
The  appointment  was  balanced,  however,  by 
the  choice  of  a  stanch  conservative,  Robert 
Mardian,  as  HEW's  chief  legal  adviser.  Mar- 
dlan  advised  Finch  to  scuttle  the  desegrega- 
tion deadline  and  argued  that  a  1968  Su- 
preme Court  decision  ordering  school  boards 
to  act  now  to  convert  to  a  "unitary,  nonraclal 
school  system"  only  required  a  prompt  be- 
ginning by  local  authorities. 


FINANCIAL  LEVER  APPLIED 


HEW  avoided  collapse  of  the  enforcement 
program  by  finally  withholding  funds  from 
three  of  the  original  five  districts  which  re- 
mained recalcitrant.  In  mid-February,  three 
other  districts  were  threatened  with  Immedi- 
ate loss  of  Federal  aid.  Under  pressure  from 
the  Tennessee  GOP,  however.  Finch  stretched 
the  guidelines  considerably  to  negotiate  a 
last  minute  arrangement  with  Chester 
County,  Tenn. 

HEW  officials 'talked  hopefully  t>f  shifting 
the  enforcement  burden  to  the  Federal 
courts.  A  Federal  court  opened  this  pos- 
sibility when  it  directed  21  South  Carolina 
districts  to  negotiate  plans  with  HEW. 
These  plans  would  then  be  enforced  by 
court  order  rather  than  through  the  fund- 
withholding  machinery. 

HEW  experts  were  called  Into  South  Caro- 
lina. They  drafted  desegregation  plans  which 
generally  called  for  completely  unified  school 
systems  next  fall.  When  the  great  majority 
of  the  districts  resisted  the  HEW  proposals, 
the  department's  civil  rights  staff  was  over- 
ruled. HEW  allowed  18  of  the  21  districts 
another  year  of  delay  and  suspended  the 
normal  requirement  of  substantial  interim 
progress. 

The  South  Carolina  decision  set  a  prece- 
dent of  Intense  Interest  to  some  400  other 
districts  under  court  orders.  HEW  Is  now  In- 
volved In  a  similar  case  involving  42  Louisi- 
ana districts.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  make  more  stringent  standards  stick  in 
other  similar  districts. 

The  news  of  the  South  Carolina  actions 
was  soon  followed  by  multiple  leaks  from 
HEW  indicating  that  the  desegregation  dead- 
line would  be  eliminated.'  Jerrls  Leonard, 
head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights 
Division,  explained  that  "it's  wrong  to  set 
an  arbitrary  deadline  we  can't  meet."  When 
Panetta  Issued  a  statement  opposing  any 
weakening  of  the  guidelines,  he  was  crltlzed 
by  Justice  officials. 

Roy  Wllklns  Issued  a  statement  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  ac- 
cusing the  Administration  of  "helping  to 
thwart  Implementation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  decisions."  Wllklns  said  that 
extending  the  deadline  would  be  "evasion  of 
the  law"  and  he  threatened  a  lawsuit  against 
renewal  of  Federal  subsidies  to  local  govern- 
ments violating  the  Constitution. 

A    RECONSTRUCTION    PARALLEL 

The  President's  decision  on  the  Southern 
school  issue  Is  Immensely  Important  for  the 
future  of  Southern  race  relations.  It  could 
signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
paralleling  the  gradual  erosion  In  the  1870s 
and  1880s  of  the  rights  granted  to  freedmen 
during  Reconstruction.  Since  most  enforce- 
ment p>olicies  are  based  on  Interpretations  of 
broad  statutes.  It  Is  quite  p>06slble  that  they 
could  be  quietly  nullified  by  gradual  re- 
interpretatlon  and  executive  Inaction. 

The  first  step,  destruction  of  the  clarity 
and  credibility  of  enforcement  standards,  has 
begun.  From  the  perspective  of  the  black 
man  told  to  wait  indefinitely  for  his  con- 
stitutional rights,  there  is  a  disturbing  simi- 
larity between  current  actions  ending  to  turn 
power  back  to  Deep  South  p>oliticians  and 
President  Hayes'  famous  1877  talk  to  Atlanta 
Negroes  assxiring  them  that  their  "rights  and 
Interests  would  be  safer"  in  the  hands  of 
Southern  whites  than  with  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

Gutting  the  school  guidelines  is  the  clear- 
est possible  notice  to  Southern  segregation- 
ists that  they  can  ignore  the  rights  of  black 
children.  The  Federal  backdown  rewards 
resisters.  Schoolmen  who  have  staked  their 
careers  on  developing  sound  desegregation 
plans  will  be  denounced  as  "race  mixers"  do- 
ing more  than  even  Federal  bureaucrats 
really  want.  Strom  Thurmond  has  another 
victory  and  Southern  progressives  a  very 
serious  defeat. 
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The  fragile  fabric  of  Integrated  education, 
woven  at  Immense  coet  during  the  pact  15 
years,  will  begin  to  unravel.  Schools  that  the 
Supreme  Court  found  "Inherently  unequal" 
and  damaging  to  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of 
black  children  will  receive  a  new  lease  on 
life.  The  overwhelming  8-to>l  majority  of 
black  parents  who,  according  to  a  national 
survey  In  Newsweek,  desire  Integrated  schools 
for  their  children  will  again  be  frustrated 
the  momentum  of  change  will  be  lost  at  a 
time  when  Just  a  few  months  of  firm  enforce- 
ment could  largely  finish  the  ta:k. 

President  Nixon's  concessions  to  the  South 
have  stalled  one  of  the  most  successful  move- 
ments toward  racial  Justice  In  American 
history. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  POZNAN  WORK- 
ERS' REVOLT  SHOULD  REMIND  US 
OP  IMPORTANCE  OP  RATIFYING 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  we  as  Americans  are  accused  of 
having  big  hearts  but  short  memories. 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  have  not  forgotten 
the  lilstorlc  date  of  June  28,  1956,  when 
thousands  of  workers  In  Poznan,  Poland, 
siunmoned  courage  to  defy  a  dictatorial 
Commimlst  regime.  The  news  of  their  re- 
volt thrilled  every  freedom-loving  person 
throughout  the  world.  Most  of  us  felt  a 
strong  bond  of  sjrmpathy  for  these  brave 
workers.  All  of  us  were  saddened  to  read 
of  the  Soviet  action  to  throttle  the  revolt 
through  the  speedy  use  of  troops.  All  of 
us  felt  deep  sorrow  when  we  read  of  the 
deaths  and  the  punishment  suffered  by 
those  who  defied  Communist  rule. 

Today  we  can  recognize  that  the 
Poznan  workers  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  coim- 
trymen,  but  to  the  situation  of  the  people 
of  other  countries  similarly  living  under 
Communist  domination.  We  rejoice  that 
the  courageous  acts  of  the  workers  In 
Poznan  have  led  to  some  lessening  of  the 
indignities  which  people  living  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Kremlin  have  had  to  suf- 
fer. We  rejoice  that  the  revolt  spawned 
Increasing  pressures  for  a  lessening  of 
Communist  control.  We  look  back  over 
the  span  of  13  years  since  the  workers 
defied  their  bosses  and  we  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  meet- 
ing Increased  acts  of  resistance  by  peo- 
ples striving  for  free  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  we 
keep  alive  our  memory  of  the  totalitar- 
ianism of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
never  forget  that  even  today  millions  of 
people  are  denied  even  a  semblance  of 
self-determination.  It  seems  easier  for  us 
to  remember  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  still  wander  the 
face  of  the  globe  in  search  of  a  place  to 
call  home — men  and  women  along  with 
their  children  who  fled  oppression  and 
tyranny  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  place 
to  live  and  breathe  In  freedom. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  we  have  lived  up 
to  our  reputation  of  having  a  big  heart. 
We  have  fed  the  hungry.  We  have 
clothed  the  naked.  We  have  granted 
sanctuary  to  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
the  homeless.  But  we  must  not  forget. 
We  must  continue  to  deny  recognition  of 
the  illegal  claims  of  the  Russians  to  the 
countries   they   overran   with   military 


might  and  the  countries  which  fell  vic- 
tim to  their  political  machinations. 

We  must  remember  and  we  must  show 
our  friends  in  these  subjugated  countries 
that  we  do  remember.  Their  belief  in  us 
and  their  hope  in  our  help  is  all  too  often 
the  only  straw  which  they  can  grasp  to 
keep  from  sinking  into  utter  despair. 

One  immediate  reassurance  we  could 
give  them  would  be  to  ratify  at  once  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions.  An  Immedi- 
ate move  on  the  part  of  this  powerful 
Nation  to  join  the  host  of  other  nations 
who  have  already  ratified  the  conven- 
tions would  do  much  to  dispel  the  notion 
that  our  memories  are  too  short.  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  an  early  ratification.  It  is  one 
more  way  to  convince  a  doubting  world 
that  we  are  sincere  in  wanting  freedom 
for  all  people — the  kind  of  freedom  for 
which  the  Poznan  workers  rose  in  revolt. 


THE  CONCERT  CHOIR  AND  MADRI- 
GAL CHORUS  OP  ALBERT  S.  JOHN- 
STON HIGH  SCHOOL.  AUSTIN, 
TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cert choir  and  madrigal  chorus  of  Al- 
bert S.  Johnston  High  School  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  have  had  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nity this  month  of  touring  and  perform- 
ing In  several  Mexican  cities  as  the  guests 
of  the  Mexican  Government.  This  is  the 
second  such  toiu'  for  this  group  imder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Josemarla  Gon- 
zales. 

Initially  plaimed  as  a  short  tour  to 
Mexico  City,  the  visit  was  expanded  to 
include  several  other  cities  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Honorable  Miguel  Alva- 
rez Acosta,  Cultural  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  his  assistant, 
Gabriel  Saldlvar  Osorio.  The  tour  was 
largely  sponsored  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

Included  in  the  Intinerary  were  7 
days  in  Mexico  City,  2  days  in  Acapulco, 
and  1  day  each  In  Cuenavaca  and  San 
Luis  Potosl.  The  group  was  scheduled  to 
perform  all  but  2  nights  of  the  tour  In 
theaters  and  auditoriums  as  well  as  at 
a  service  at  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  in 
Mexico  City.  Paculty  members  accom- 
panying the  group  were  Miss  Jacquelyn 
McGee,  Miss  Naomi  Martinez,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Newell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Wright.  Also  traveling  with  the  group 
were  Mr.  Stephen  Dunlap,  as  pianist, 
and  Miss  Marlene  Anglln,  as  basest  and 
percussion  Instructor. 

I  am  certain  that  this  tour  was  a  most 
enjoyable  and  worthwhile  experience  for 
this  excellent  group  of  yoimg  people. 
Such  tours  as  this  are  Invaluable  in  the 
promotion  of  international  good  will,  and 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Gonzales  and  his  choir 
are  to  be  congratulated. 


THE    LINCOLN    CENTER    FOR    THE 
PERFORMING   ARTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times,  there  ap- 
peared an  account  of  the  final  status  of 
the  funding  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  During  the  13-year 
campaign  for  capital  fimds.  the  sponsors 
raised   $184  mlUlon  from   11,474  indi- 


viduals, foundations,  corporations,  and 
governments.  Compared  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  which  it  has  taken  lO 
years  to  raise  something  over  $60  ml], 
lion,  more  than  half  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government,  this 
is  an  outstanding  achievement  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  Lincoln  Center. 

Through  this  entire  period,  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  sponsors.  Recently,  he 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Wien  made  the 
final  contribution  to  complete  the  capital 
fund  drive. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  center  has  not  been  solely 
for  the  rich  and  aristocratic.  During 
the  i>ast  year,  as  a  part  of  the  student 
program,  1,200  performances  were  given 
In  schools,  and  more  than  100,000  stu- 
dents attended  performances  at  the  cen- 
ter. 

Recently,  a  local  columnist  attacked 
the  concept  of  the  Kennedy  Center  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  dedicated  sole- 
ly to  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  the 
perpetuation  of  ancient  and  outmoded 
artistic  concepts.  He  was,  I  think,  great- 
ly offended  by  the  local  authorities'  clos- 
ing of  some  centers  for  young  people  In 
Washington,  and  with  his  position  on 
this  I  thoroughly  agree.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  Kennedy  Center  need  be, 
or  is  intended  to  be,  or  will  be  dedicated 
solely  to  the  entertainment  of  the  pluto- 
cratic oligarchy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
intended  to  be.  and  it  will  be,  a  place 
where  students,  young  people,  and  any 
artists  with  imagination  and  original- 
ity will  be  welcomed  and  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  talents. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of 
the  Lincoln  Center  and  also  all  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  bullding-ef 
the  Kennedy  Center.  Both  of  these  great 
institutions  will  help  our  country  return 
to  its  traditional  role  of  a  humane  and 
civilizing  influence  In  the  world,  after 
we  have  finally  concluded  this  tragic 
era  of  military  Intervention  and  preoc- 
cupation with  irrelevant,  Ideological 
fantasies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
article  In  the  Record. 

There  be  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  2.  1969] 

Lincoln  Center  Ends  Its  CApriAL  Fund 

Drive 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

Gifts  of  $1.25-mllllon  each  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  3d  and  Lawrence  A.  Wlen  yester- 
day enabled  the  Lincoln  Cent«'  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  to  successfully  end  Its  !3-ye»r 
campaign  for  capital  funds  of  $184-mllUon. 

Although  the  JiUlllard  School  and  Its  thea- 
ters and  concert  halls  will  not  be  opened 
formally  tantll  September,  the  campaign's 
completion  signals  the  physical  completion 
of  the  center.  Almost  a  decade  bas  been  re- 
quired to  b\illd  It. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  center's 
board  and  the  man  who  has  led  in  creation 
of  the  project,  and  Mr.  Wlen,  lawyer,  real 
estate  man  and  a  board  member,  made  tbelr 
gifts  because  they  wished  to  free  the  cultural 
complex  to  concentrate  entirely  on  Its  mis- 
sion— the  service  of  the  performing  arts. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Amyas  Ames,  tbe 
chairman  of  Lincoln  Center's  executive  com- 
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mittee,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  "the  center's 
serious  financial  problems  have  been  reallstl- 
oaUy  faced  and  order  has  been  brought  out 
of  Impending  chaos." 

WORK   FOR   THE   ARTIST 

"Wltai  our  capital  needs  Anally  met,  we 
are  now  In  a  position  to  devote  our  time  and 
energy  to  the  attainment  of  tlxt  center's  full 
potenUal.  TTie  validity  of  our  efforte  will  be 
determined  by  the  use  that  Is  made  of  our 
several  stages  and  many  claasrowns.  In  the 
years  ahead  only  the  arUst  and  his  art  can 
fulfill  the  asplraUons  of  the  planners  and 
Justify  the  confidence  of  the  donors." 

■I  thought  It  was  time  tot  the  center  to 
finish  Its  capital  requirements,"  said  Mr. 
Wlen,  "so  that  It  could  go  forward  to  do 
things  for  the  benefit  of  New  York.  I  have 
lived  aU  my  life  In  the  city  and  Its  vicinity, 
and  I  have  substantial  holdings  in  It.  I  think 
the  completion  of  Lincoln  Center  provides 
the  city  with  the  third  of  Its  three  out- 
standing centers.  The  other  two  are  the 
United  Nations  complex  and  Rockefeller 
Center." 

Mr.  Wlen  heads  the  syndicate  that  owns 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  owns  major 
office  buildings. 

To  complete  the  capital  campaign,  the 
center  needed  not  only  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
Mr.  Wlen's  gifts,  but  also  the  elimination  of 
about  M-mllUon  of  planned  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

One  of  the  largest  Items  cut  was  $600,000 
for  an  administration  building.  The  officers 
and  staff  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  Inc.,  the  entity  that  built  and  ad- 
ministers the  cultural  complex,  have  been 
working  out  of  rented  quarters  In  a  building 
south  of  the  center.  It  has  been  decided  that 
they  will  remain  in  these  offices. 

Another  Item  that  went  was  projection 
equipment  for  Alice  TuUy  Hall,  one  of  the 
four  auditoriums  In  the  new  Jullllard  School. 
This  equipment  would  have  coet  $75,000. 
Center  officials  found  that  the  City  Center, 
which  occupies  the  New  York  State  Theater 
In  the  cultural  complex,  had  almost  compar- 
able equipment  and  decided  that  It  could  be 
borrowed  when  needed  for  a  TuUy  HaU 
production. 

For  a  time  the  Lincoln  Center  executive 
committee  thought  of  borrowing  $6.5-mllllon 
needed  to  pay  for  the  completion  and  eqiap- 
ment  of  the  complex.  But  It  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  paying  Interest  of  8  per  cent  or  more 
than  $600,000  a  year  on  such  a  loan.  In  view 
of  the  large  operating  deficit  the  center  had 
Incurred  In  the  last  few  years.  It  was  decided 
that  such  interest  payments  would  have 
posed  a  grave  obstacle  In  the  way  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  allowing  the  center  to 
make  significant  artistic  contributions. 

Mr.  Ames  called  the  closing  of  the  center's 
building  fund  drive  "a  most  important  event 
in  its  history." 

"Ironically,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Lincoln  Center  arose  from  Its  drive 
for  capital  funds.  Although  this  fund-rais- 
ing greatly  benefited  the  constituent  com- 
panies, since  It  paid  for  their  new  homes. 
It  anally  became  competitive  with  their 
own  fund-raising." 

Mr.  Ames  said  that  11,474  Individuals, 
foundations,  corporations  and  governments 
had  given  $184-mUllon. 

"Ten  years  ago,"  he  said,  "President  Elsen- 
hower broke  grotind  for  Lincoln  Center.  Over 
this  decade  six  new  homes  have  been  buUt 
and  given  to  the  performing  arts  companies 
of  New  York— the  MetropoUten  Opera,  New 
York  PhUharmonlc,  New  York  City  Opera  and 
Ballet,  Music  Theater,  JulUlard  School  and 
the  Repertory  Theater.  In  addition,  we  have 
the  Ubrary  and  Museum  of  the  Performing 
Arts.  The  11  theaters  and  halls  In  these 
buildings  contain  over  12,000  seats,  which 
attract  over  3.5  million  people  each  year. 
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TAX  BENErrrs  for  cttt 
"Two  aspects  of  this  building  record  are 
often  overlooked.  The  36  million  cubic  feet 
of  space  that  make  up  the  center  cost  only 
ao  per  cent  more  than  the  I960  estimate. 
This  occurred  In  a  period  when  building 
costs  rose  38  per  cent.  AUo,  the  buUdlng  of 
Lincoln  Center  has  revltellzed  Its  environs, 
with  the  result  that  close  to  $20-mllllons 
more  In  taxes  are  coming  to  the  City  of 
New  York  each  year." 

Another  aspect  of  Lincoln  Center  that.  In 
Mr.  Ames's  view,  does  not  get  the  attention 
and  credit  It  deserves  Is  the  educational  pro- 
grtun. 

"This  past  year,"  he  said,  "as  a  part  of 
the  Lincoln  Center  student  program,  1,200 
performances  were  given  In  the  schools  be- 
fore an  estimated  total  attendance  of  1.2 
million.  In  addition,  100,000  students  at- 
tended performances  at  the  center. 

"To  help  teachers  prepare  their  students 
for  these  performances,  the  center  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  BducaUon 
have  developed  a  new  curriculum  centering 
around  the  performing  arts.  At  the  heart  of 
this  effort  is  a  cooperative  endeavor  with  the 
constituent  companies  of  Lincoln  Center." 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
PERCIVAL  P.  BAXTER  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator Smith,  Joins  me  In  paying  respects 
to  the  memory  of  former  Maine  Gov.  Per- 
clval  P.  Baxter,  who  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  92. 

Governor  Baxter  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Maine  and  the  Nation.  His 
philanthropies  and  his  leadership  in  the 
area  of  conservation  are  living  memories 
to  this  public  servant.  His  contributions 
to  the  people  of  his  State  were  described 
by  many  citizens  of  Maine  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  were  reported  in  the  Maine 
papers.  These  reports  give  an  Insight 
into  the  quality  of  the  character  of  Gov- 
ernor Baxter,  and  I  ask,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Smith,  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Portland   (Maine)    Press  Herald, 
•June  13,  19691 

Ex-Governor   Percivai.   Baxter   Dies   Aiter 
Brief  Illness 

Former  Maine  Governor  Percivai  P.  Baxter, 
financier,  conservationist  and  phUanthroplst, 
died  Thursday  evening  at  his  home  at  92 
West  St.  after  a  brief  Illness.  He  was  92. 

He  had  requested  that  he  have  no  funeral, 
no  flowePB  or  no  memorial  services.  The  fam- 
ily will  respect  his  wishes. 

Called  Maine's  foremost  benefactor,  the 
millionaire  bachelor  has  his  name  attached 
to  a  variety  of  gifts.  They  Include  the  Baxter 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Mackworth  Island, 
Falmouth,  paintings  and  hUtortc  docu- 
ments at  Bowdoln,  funds  for  the  Baxter  Li- 
brary at  Oorham,  a  wildlife  sanctuary  In 
Portland  and  other  land  preserves. 

His  chief  work  of  a  lifetime  of  giving, 
however.  Is  the  200,000-acre  wilderness  re- 
serve In  north  central  Maine,  Including 
Mount  Katahdln,  now  Baxter  State  Park.  An 
ardent  conservationist,  the  former  governor 
anxiously  followed  five  sessions  In  which  the 
state  leglslattire  failed  to  set  aside  the  Ka- 
tahdln area  as  a  state  park.  He  then  began 
purchase  of  the  tracts  which  he  deeded  over 
to  the  state. 

He  specified  that  the  park  was  to  be  "kept 


forever  In  Ite  natural  wild  state"  and  gave  a 
half  million  dollar  trust  fund  for  Its  care  and 
operation.  His  action  In  acquiring  the  vast 
unspcAled  area  has  been  called  an  example  of 
conservationist  foresight  not  duplicated  any- 
where else  In  this  country  by  one  man. 

The  park  is  crlss-croesed  by  well-marked 
foot  trails  but  there  are  no  automobile  roads. 
Outboard  motors  are  banned  from  Its  streams 
and  ponds. 

Gov.  Baxter  thought  of  his  creation  of  the 
park  as  "my  lUe  work."  He  was  saluted  for 
It  In  1962  with  a  Department  of  Interior  con- 
servation service  award. 

"The  governor,"  as  he  came  to  be  known 
for  almost  a  half  century  after  he  had  left 
the  Blaine  House,  was  born  Nov.  22,  1876,  in 
Portland,  the  son  of  wealthy  James  Phlnney- 
Baxter,  businessman  who  served  six  terms 
as  mayor  of  Portland,  and  Mehetabel  Cum- 
mlngs  Proctor  Baxter. 

Gov.  Baxter  attended  Portland  pubUc 
schools  and  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Bowdoln  in  1898.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  In  1901,  and  came  back  to 
his  hometown  to  practice  law.  His  chores  also 
Included  management  of  famUy  properties. 

The  governor's  political  apprenticeship  in- 
cluded three  terms  (1906,  1917  and  1919)  in 
the  State  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  two 
(1909  and  1921)   in  the  State  Senate. 

He  was  president  of  the  Senate  in  l»2l 
when  Frederick  Parkhurst  died  a  few  weeks 
after  becoming  governor.  Baxter  auto- 
matically advanced  to  the  governorship  for 
the  remainder  of  Parkhurst's  term,  then  was 
reelected  in  hU  own  right  In  1923.  He  served 
another  term  as  governor,  leaving  office  In 
1926.  He  run  unsuccessfully  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate In  1926  and  never  again  tried  for  public 
office. 

His  Influence  In  the  councils  of  the  Re- 
publican party  In  the  state,  however,  were 
felt  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  was 
generally  thought  of  as  the  party's  elder 
statesman. 

The  governor  was  devoted  throughout  his 
life  to  animals  and  In  his  younger  years  had 
a  succession  of  Irish  setters. 

When  one  of  these  pets,  a  setter  named 
Oarry,  died  while  Baxter  was  governor  he 
stirred  a  storm  of  protest  from  veterans' 
organizations  by  ordering  the  capital  flag 
lowered  to  half  staff.  The  governor  retorted 
to  claims  that  his  gesture  was  an  "Insult 
to  our  flag"  with  a  passionate  defense  of  dogs 
and  a  chronicle  of  their  roles  In  war  and 
peace. 

The  Incident  apparently  was  of  no  concern 
to  the  U.S.  Flag  Association,  for  Baxter  the 
next  year  was  elected  to  its  national  council 
Gov.  Baxter  had  an  animal  cemetery  on 
Mackworth  Island,  the  former  family  sum- 
mer home,  where  a  number  of  his  dogs  and 
horses  are  buried.  The  burial  plot  is  unique 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Though  he  left  political  office  In  1926,  he 
maintained  his  Interest  In  politics,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  three  Republican  conventions, 
the  last  In  1928.  As  late  as  1948,  Gov.  Baxter 
was  being  urged  to  become  once  again  an 
active  campaigner  for  public  office.  He  put 
aside  the  suggestion  gently. 

In  1958,  however,  he  lent  his  Influence  to 
Republican  forces  within  the  sute  by  back- 
ing the  successful  candidacy  of  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  against  the  late  Sen.  Robert  A 
Taft  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomination. 
Gov.  Baxter  served  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  Maine  for  Elsenhower  Conunlttee. 

In  his  middle  and  later  years.  Gov.  Baxter 
traveled  widely. 

He  was  a  big  man,  standing  more  that  six 
feet  In  height,  with  broad  shoiUders,  white 
hair  and  a  ruddy  complexion  and  enjoyed  a 
vigorous  old  age.  In  his  70s,  he  continued  his 
travels,  especially  In  the  Caribbean  area,  and 
became  an  air  travel  enthusiast  during  a  fly. 
ing  trip  to  Europe  when  he  was  77. 
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One  of  Gov.  Baxter's  close  companions  In 
bis  later  years  was  the  late  Ony  P.  Oannett, 
Maine  newspaper  publisher. 

In  his  708,  the  governor  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Oeneral  of  the  Armies 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  and  was  often  amused 
to  6e  mistaken  for  the  general  during  his 
travels. 

Oov.  Baxter  won  numerous  honors  and 
awards  during  his  long  career,  among  them 
the  Cumberland  County  American  Legion 
award  for  bumanltarlanlsm  and  child  welfare 
work,  the  Amvets  community  service  award 
and  the  National  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans award  for  work  In  rehabilitation.  He  was 
a  former  member  of  the  College  of  Electors 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans. 

He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  EpsUon 
the  Bowdoln  Alumni  Association,  the  Har- 
vard Clubs  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the 
Cumberland  Club.  He  was  a  32nd  degree 
Mason. 


(From  the  Portland   (Maine)   Press  Herald, 

June  14, 1969) 

Mainc  Mottkns  Baxter's  Death 

The  flags  on  state  buildings   will   fly   at 

half  staff  for  one  week  In  honor  of  former 

Gov.  Percival  P.  Baxter,  the  millionaire  and 

phll&ntbroplst    who    endeared    himself    to 

'  Malfle  Ihrough  his  selfless  generosity. 

Upon  Issuing  the  executive  order  Friday, 
the  day  after  Gov.  Baxter  died  at  the  age  of 
92,  Gov.  Curtis  called  the  former  chief  execu- 
tive "a  man  who  practiced  humility  and 
never  spent  any  time  seeking  the  credit  he 
so  often  deserved  for  his  many  great  works 
of  charity." 

State  forestry  Commission  Austin  H. 
WUkins  said  he  was  awaiting  word  from  the 
family  regarding  Baxter's  wish  that  his  body 
be  laid  to  rest  on  mile-high  Mt.  Katahdin. 
No  decision  on  funeral  plans  is  expected  until 
Sunday  night. 

In  the  hall  of  Sags  In  the  State  House, 
the  bronze  burst  of  Baxter  and  surrounding 
rail  were  drap>ed  in  black  and  a  wreath  of 
flowers  was  laid  alongside. 

Senate  President  Kenneth  P.  MacLeod. 
R-Brewer,  said  he  will  propose  a  Joint 
memorial  convention  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Monday  for  the  reading  and  adoption 
of  a  memorial  resolution. 

The  Senate,  of  which  Baxter  was  president 
In  1921,  adjourned  Friday  without  mention 
of  Baxter's  death.  A  House  resolution  was 
being  prepared,  but  was  not  introduced  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  already  had 
adjourned. 

Maine's  political  leaders  Joined  In  ex- 
pressing sorrow  over  the  former  governor's 
death  aim  praising  him  as  a  person. 

Maine's  senior  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
noted  that  "...  while  he  wUl  be  remembered 
for  his  magnificent  gifts  to  the  state,  count- 
less individuals  have  benefited  by  his 
kindnesses." 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  vacationing  at 
Kennebunk  Beach,  called  Baxter  a  "friend 
and  a  wise  counselor,"  and  a  man  with  a 
commitment  to  conservation  "unparalleled 
In  Maine's  history." 

First  District  Rep.  Peter  N.  Kyros  said 
Baxter  had  proved  that  "the  best  effort  of 
any  man  is  to  cherish  the  life  of  bis  fellow 
man." 

Rep.  William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine's  2nd 
District  said,  "It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any- 
one who  has  contributed  more  to  the  state 
of  Maine." 

Former  Gov,  Horace  A.  Hlldretb  Sr.  said, 
"All  Maine  citizens  wUl  feel  a  deep  loss  at 
the  death  of  this  great  citizen  of  Maine 
and  the  Nation." 

Robert  Hale,  a  long-time  GOP  congress- 
man from  Maine,  commented,  "No  one  will 
ever  surpass  him  In  love  for  the  state,  and 
I  doubt  If  the  state  ever  had  a  greater 
benefactor." 


Former  Maine  Gov.  John  H.  Reed,  now 
chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  in  Washington,  said: 

"I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  former  Gov.  Percival  P.  Baxter.  He 
was  one  of  Maine's  greatest  citizens.  His 
generous  gift  of  Baxter  State  Park  will  for- 
ever atand  as  a  monument  to  his  genuine 
concern  for  conservation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  great  natural  resources.  As  a 
warm,  compassionate  himian  being,  he  had 
no  peer. 

"Percy  Baxter  gave  Maine  an  outstanding 
administration  during  his  tenure  as  governor. 
I  know  of  no  person  more  admired  and 
revered  by  the  people  of  Maine.  His  memory 
and  good  works  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Most  prominent  on  the  list  of  gifts  from 
Gov.  Baxter  is  the  200,000-acre  Baxter  State 
Park  In  the  north  central  part  of  the  state. 
With  mlle-hlgh  Mount  Katahdin  In  the 
middle,  the  ardent  conservationist  deeded 
the  land  to  the  state  with  only  one  string — 
that  the  park  "be  kept  forever  in  Its  natural 
wUd  state  .  .  ." 

Baxter  once  commented  that  man  Is  born 
to  die  and  material  things  eventually  vanish, 
"but  Katahdin  in  all  Its  glory  forever  shall 
remain  the  mountain  of  the  people  of  Maine." 
The  former  governor  also  gave  the  state 
Mackworth  Island,  off  Falmouth,  and 
donated  $675,000  to  help  build  the  Maine 
School  for  the  Deaf  there. 

Besides  this,  he  gave  a  park  to  his  native 
city  of  Portland,  and  financed  a  lighting 
system  around  the  city's  Baxter  Boule- 
vard, named  for  this  father. 

Baxter  was  a  1898  graduate  of  Bowdoln 
College  and  Harvard  Law  School  in  1901. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Maine  House  In 
1905  and  later  served  In  the  Senate. 

Gov.  Baxter  Is  survived  by  two  nephews, 
John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  and  James  P 
Baxter  HI,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  six  nieces 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Moyer.  Cape  Elizabeth;  Mrs! 
Mary  B.  White,  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Lydla  B 
Durney,  Bath;  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Bruce,  Tucson 
Ariz.;  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Holmes,  Topsham  and 
Mrs.  EUen  B,  Morrell.  Brunswick,  and  several 
grandnieces  and  grandnephews. 

[From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Express, 

June  13,  19691 

Ex-GovERNOB  Baxter  Mat  Be  Buried  Atop 

Mount  Katahdin 

(By  Maxwell  Wteeenthal) 

Former  Gov.  Percival  P.  Baxter  may  be 
buried  atop  mile-high  Mount  Katahdin  over- 
looking the  200,000-acre  wlldemeee  preserve 
m  north  central  Maine  which  Is  his  memorial 

Gov.  Baxter  died  last  night  In  his  home  at 
92  West  St.,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  92 

Members  of  his  family  were  to  meet  late 
this  afternoon  to  make  arrangementa  for  the 
governor's  burial.  He  had  requested  that  there 
be  no  funeral,  no  flowers  or  no  memorial 
service. 

Maine  citizens,  led  by  Gov.  Kenneth  M 
Curtis,  mourned  the  loss  of  the  state's  fore- 
most benefactor. 

Gov.  Curtis  ordered  that  flags  on  state 
buildings  be  flown  at  half  staff  for  a  week 
and  the  bronze  bust  of  Baxter  In  the  State 
House  Hau  of  Flags  be  siUtably  draped 

Said  Gov.  Curtis: 

"All  Maine  citizens  are  saddened  by  the 
death  of  former  Gov.  Percival  P.  Baxter.  His 
selfless  devotion  to  our  artate  lor  more  than 
six  decades  has  enriched  all  our  lives. 

"His  gift  to  Maine — the  Mackworth  Island 
School  for  the  Deal  in  Casco  Bay,  his  series  of 
gifts  that  created  to  200,000-acre  Baxter  State 
Park  and  his  $1.5  million  trust  fund  to  ad- 
minister the  park— are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
gifts  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

"Gov.  Baxter  was  a  man  who  practiced 
humility  and  never  spent  any  time  seeking 
the  credit  he  so  often  deserved  for  his  many 
great  wcwks  of  charity.  Nevertheless,  he  has 


been  signally  honored  on  numerous  occaslona 
Including  a  tribute  from  the  Maine  Leg^u-' 
ture,  and  from  the  national  government  with 
Its  "outstanding  conservation  award  of  the 
year"  for  his  gift  to  the  people  of  Baxter 
State  Park.  The  area  has  become  a  national 
monument  recognized  by  the  United  States  of 
America  as  one  of  a  few  in  the  nation. 

"He  served  his  state  in  the  legislature  and 
as  Its  governor  and  he  leaves  a  legacy  for  all. 
It  oan  be  epitomized  by  his  own  words: 

"  'Man  Is  born  to  die,  his  works  are  short- 
lived, 

'Buildings  crumble,  monuments  decay, 
wealth  vanishes. 

'But  Katahdin  in  all  Its  glory  forever  shall 
remain  the  mountain  of  the  people  of 
Maine.' " 

Maine's  senior  U.S.  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  said : 

"Percival  P.  Baxter  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  private  citizens  and  one  of  her 
greatest  governors.  WhUe  he  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  magnificent  gifts  to  the  state, 
countless  individuals  have  benefited  by  his 
kindnesses." 

U.S.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  vacationing 
at  Kennebunk  Beach,  expressed  his  sorrow 
at  Gov.  Baxter's  passing. 

"I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Gov.  Baxter.  He  was  a  friend  and  a  wise 
counselor. 

"Gov.  Baxter  was  an  extraordinary  human 
being,  committed  to  public  service,  and  gen- 
erous and  compassionate  In  that  service.'  His 
commitment  to  conservation  was  unparal- 
leled in  Maine's  history.  His  gift  to  Maine  of 
Baxter  State  Park,  encompassing  201,018 
acres,  wUI  provide  generations  of  Maine 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  un- 
spoUed  timber  land  as  well  as  Mt.  Katahdin, 
our  highest  mountain. 

"Gov.  Baxter  recognized  long  ago  that 
Maine's  natural  beauty  and  resources  were 
not  without  limits  and  could  be  spoiled  if 
not  protected. 

"His  gift  of  Baxter  School  for  the  Deaf  wa« 
another  example  of  his  generosity  and  con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  people. 

"Mr.  Baxter  was  a  progressive  governor  of 
Maine.  His  Intelligence  and  Integrity  set  a 
moral  tone  In  Maine  public  life  long  after  be 
retired  from  It. 

"He  was  a  thoroughly  decent  man  who  we 
all  will  miss.  Maine  U  a  far  better  place  In 
which  to  live  and  work  because  he  chose 
to  live  here  and  help  guide  It." 
U.S.  Rep.  William  Hathaway  said: 
"Gov.  Baxter  had  lived  a  long  and  useful 
life  and  his  contributions  to  the  state  will 
always  be  remembered  and  appreciated.  It's 
difficult  to  think  of  anyone  who  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  State  of  Maine." 

U.S.  Rep.  Peter  N.  Kyros  eulogized  Got. 
Baxter  as  follows: 

"I  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Gov.  Baxter. 
I  think  the  memorial  that  he  left  to  us  is  hH 
complete  understanding  of  the  dignity  of 
human  life.  In  his  efforts  for  conservation. 
where  he  was  an  early  pioneer,  in  his  concern 
for  children.  In  his  love  of  animals,  in  his 
gifts  to  the  state  that  he  loved,  he  proved 
forever  that  the  best  effort  of  any  man  Is  to 
cherish  the  life  of  his  fellow  man.  We  will 
miss  him." 

Former  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  Hale,  a  personal 
friend,  said : 

"In  the  death  of  Percival  P.  Baxter,  Maine 
loses  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens. 
No  one  ever  surpassed  him  In  love  for  the 
state  and  I  doubt  If  the  state  ever  had  » 
greater  benefactor.  I  served  In  the  legislature 
when  he  was  governor  and  I  have  valued 
his  friendship  ever  since.  I  shall  miss  him  and 
I  honor  his  memory." 

Dr.  Roger  Howell  Jr.,  president  of  Bowdoln 
College  said:  "Bowdoln  mourns  with  the 
state  and  the  nation  the  loss  of  a  distin- 
guished son  and  elder  statesman.  Oov.  Bax- 
ter's concern  for  his  native  state  and  all  his 
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fellows  has  distinguished  his  career  from  the 
time  of  his  Bowdoln  days  throughout  bis 
long  life  of  public  service." 

Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  James  V. 
Day  said  in  Washington : 

"Our  State  and  nation  have  Just  lost  a 
great  and  significant  citizen,  a  man  whose 
sense  of  the  public  Interest  was  so  well  ex- 
emplified by  his  service  as  governor  and  his 
many  philanthropies  on  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic. I,  of  course,  have  also  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  upon  the  passing  of  such  a  true 
friend  and  advisor  but  I  recognize  foremost 
what  Gov.  Baxter  has  meant,  and  what  his 
having  lived  will  continue  to  mean  to  the 
people  of  Maine." 

Former  Gov.  John  H.  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  was 
conducting  a  hearing  and  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

Called  MtJne's  foremost  benefactor,  the 
millionaire  bachelor  has  his  name  attached 
to  a  variety  of  gifts.  They  Include  the  Baxter 
School  for  the  Dectf  and  Mackworth  Island, 
Palmouth,  paintings  and  historic  documents 
at  Bowdoln,  funds  for  the  Baxter  Library  at 
CSorham,  a  wildlife  sanctuary  in  Portland 
and  other  land  preserves. 

His  chief  work  of  a  lifetime  of  giving,  how- 
ever, Is  the  200,000-acre  wilderness  reserve 
In  north  central  Maine,  Including  Mount 
Katahdin,  now  Baxter  State  Park.  An  ardent 
conservationist,  the  former  governor  anx- 
iously followed  five  sessions  In  which  the  state 
legislature  faUed  to  set  aside  the  Katahdin 
area  as  a  state  park.  He  then  began  purchase 
of  the  tracts  which  he  deeded  over  to  the 
state. 

He  specified  that  the  park  was  to  be  "kept 
forever  In  Its  natural  wild  state"  and  gave 
a  half  million  dollar  trust  fund  for  Its  care 
and  operation.  His  action  In  acquiring  the 
vast  unspoiled  area  has  been  called  an  ex- 
ample of  conservationist  foresight  not  dupli- 
cated anywhere  else  In  this  country  by  one 
man. 

The  park  Is  criss-crossed  by  well-marked 
foot  trails  but  there  are  no  automobile  roads 
Outboard  motors  are  banned  from  Its  streams 
and  ponds. 

Gov.  Baxter  thought  of  his  creation  of  the 
park  as  "my  life  work."  He  was  saluted  for 
It  m  1962  with  a  Department  of  Interior  con- 
servation service  award. 

■The  governor,"  as  he  came  to  be  knovm 
for  almost  a  half  century  after  he  had  left 
the  Blaine  House,  was  bom  Nov.  22,  1876 
In  Portland,  the  son  of  wealthy  James  Phln- 
ney  Baxter,  businessman  who  served  six 
terms  as  mayor  of  Portland,  and  Mehetabel 
Cummlngs  Proctor  Baxter. 

Gov.  Baxter  attended  Portland  public 
whools  and  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Bowdoln  m  1898.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1901,  and  came  back  to  his 
hometown  to  practice  law.  His  chores  also 
included  management  of  family  properties 
The  governor's  political  apprenticeship  in- 
cluded three  terms  (1905,  1917  and  1919)  in 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  and  two 
(1909  and  1921)  In  the  State  Senate. 

He  was  president  of  the  Senate  In  1921 
When  Frederick  Parkhurst  died  a  few  weeks 
after  becoming  governor.  Baxter  automati- 
cally advanced  to  the  governorship  for  the 
remainder  of  Parkhurst's  term,  then  was  re- 
elected In  his  own  right  In  1923.  He  served 
Mother  term  as  governor,  leaving  office  In 
1925.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  U.S  Sen- 
»^  in  1926  and  never  again  tried  for  public 

His  infiuence  In  the  councils  of  the  Repub- 
"can  party  in  the  state,  however,  were  felt 
lor  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  was 
generally  thought  of  as  the  party's  elder 
statesman. 

The  Governor  was  devoted  throughout  bis 
iiie  to  animals  and  In  his  younger  years  had 
» succession  of  Irish  setters. 

When  one  of  these  pets,  a  setter  named 
^''"TT.  died  while  Baxter  was  governor,  he 
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stirred  a  storm  of  protest  from  veterans' 
organizations  by  ordering  the  capital  flag 
lowered  to  half  staff.  The  governor  retorted 
to  claims  that  hla  gesture  was  an  "Insult  to 
our  flag"  with  a  passionate  defense  of  dogs 
and  a  chronicle  of  their  roles  In  war  and 
peace. 

The  Incident  apparenUy  was  of  no  concern 
to  the  U.S.  Flag  Association,  for  Baxter  the 
next  year  was  elected  to  its  national  council 
Gov.  Baxter  had  an  animal  cemetery  on 
Mackworth  Island,  the  former  family  sum- 
mer home;  where  a  number  of  his  dogs  and 
horses  are  burled.  The  burial  plot  U  unique 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

As  a  yoimg  state  lawmaker  he  authored  the 
nation's  flret  antlvlvlsectlon  law. 

Though  he  left  political  office  in  1926.  he 
maintained  hla  Interest  In  politics,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  three  Republican  conventions 
the  last  In  1928.  As  late  as  1948.  Gov.  Baxter 
was  being  urged  to  become  once  again  an 
active  campaigner  for  public  office.  He  put 
aside  the  suggestion  gently. 

In  1968.  however,  he  lent  his  Infiuence  to 
Republican  forces  within  the  state  by  back- 
ing the  successful  candidacy  of  Dwlght  D 
Elsenhower  against  the  late  Sen.  Robert  A 
Taft  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomination. 
Gov.  Baxter  served  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  Maine  for  Elsenhower  Committee. 

In  his  middle  and  later  years.  Gov.  Baxter 
traveled  widely. 

He  was  a  big  man,  standing  more  than  six 
feet  In  height,  with  broad  shoulders,  white 
hair  and  a  ruddy  complexion  and  enjoyed 
a  vigorous  old  age.  In  his  70s,  he  continued 
his  travels,  especially  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
and  became  an  air  travel  enthusiast  during 
a  flying  trip  to  Europe  when  he  was  77. 

One  of  Gov.  Baxter's  close  companions  In 
his  later  years  was  the  late  Guy  P.  Gannett 
Maine  newspaper  publisher. 

In  hU  708.  the  governor  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  General  of  the  Armies  George 
C.  Marshall,  and  was  often  amused  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  general  during  his  travels. 
Gov.  Baxter  won  numerous  honors  and 
awards  during  his  long  career,  among  them 
the  Cumberland  County  American  Legion 
award  for  humanltarianlsm  and  child  wel- 
ware  work,  the  Amvets  commimlty  service 
award  and  the  National  Disabled  American 
Veterans  award  for  work  in  rehabilitation  He 
was  a  former  member  of  the  College  of  Elec- 
tors to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans. 
Gov.  Baxter  also  gave  a  park  to  his  native 
city  of  Portland  and  financed  a  brilliant 
lighting  system^  similar  to  that  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  around  Baxter  Boulevard 
named  after  lUs  father. 

He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsllon, 
the  Bowdoln  Alimuii  Association,  the  Har- 
vard Clubs  of  Boston  and  New  'York,  the 
Cumberiand  Club,  the  Portland  Club  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  He 
was  a  32nd  degree  Mason. 

Gov.  Baxter  is  survived  by  two  nephews 
John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  and  James  P 
Baxter  in,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  six  nieces' 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Moyer,  Cape  Elizabeth;  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  White,  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Lydla  B 
Durney,  Bath;  Mrs.  NeUy  B.  Bruce.  Tucson' 
Ariz.;  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Holmes,  Topsham.  and 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Morrell.  Brunswick,  and  several 
grandnieces  and  grandnephews. 


to  the  writer  he  requested  that  publication 
be  withheld  until  after  his  death. 

The  man  who  made  more  than  200,000 
acres  of  wilderness  a  paradise  for  outdoors 
and  wildlife  enthusiasts  must  have  been 
gifted  with  wisdom  at  an  early  age.  He  made 
Baxter  State  Park  possible.  His  trophy  trout 
could  well  become  the  foundation  of  a  fund 
to  finance  production  of  such  fish  for  the 
same  area  from  which  his  prize  was  taken 

PoUowlng  U  that  column: 

"Perelval  P.  Baxter,  fish  account."  So  reads 
the  title  of  one  of  the  savings  accounts  at  a 
Portland  bank.  Behind  It  is  a  73-year-oW 
story  of  sound  management,  thrift  and  good 
sportsmanship. 

The  account  was  opened  in  1884.  when  the 
former  governor  of  Maine  was  seven  years  of 


(From  the  WatervUle   (Maine)    Sunday 

Telegram,  June  22,  1969 ) 
II-Year-Old  Column  Tells  Gov.  Baxter 
Story  Best 
(By  Gene  Letoumeau) 
Watervillk. — A    Sportsmen    Say    column 
written  11  years  ago  when  the  late  former 
Governor  Percival  P.  Baxter  was  81  years  old 
became  "privileged"  material  upon  his  recent 
death. 

The  column  concerns  an  eight-pound 
Eastern  Brook  Trout  caught  by  Mr.  Baxter 
In  the  Rangeley  region  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.  At  the  time,  he  related  the  story 


The  account  actuaUy  was  started  at  Tooth- 
acher  Cove,  Cupsuptlc  Lake,  In  the  Rangeley 
region,  where  young  Baxter  accompanied  his 
father  on  many  fishing  trips. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  the  fish  weren't 
biting  too  well.  As  It  does  with  any  active 
yoimgster,  time  weighed  heavily  on  the  boy 
who  was  eventuaUy  destined  to  become  one 
of  Maine's  outstanding  benefactors.  Only 
the  swish  of  the  oars  pulled  by  the  guide  dis- 
turbed the  surroundings.  The  sun  was  beam- 
ing upon  the  still,  motionless  water. 

Young  Baxter  was  contemplating  asking  to 
return  to  camp  when  hU  father  beat  him  to 
the  punch.  An  enthusiastic  and  tlrelesa 
angler,  the  elder  Baxter  told  his  son  that  If 
he  should  catch  a  trout  weighing  five  pounds 
or  more  on  this  day  he  would  honor  the 
trophy  by  giving  him  ten  dollars  for  each 
pound. 

The  offer,  appealing  but  little  under  the 
circumstances  to  young  Baxter,  had  hardly 
been  made  when  the  rod  in  the  lad's  hands  al- 
most was  ripped  from  from  his  grasp.  A  huge 
fish  had  struck. 

The  boy  now  was  all  enthusiasm  and  ac- 
tion. Following  carefully  the  advice  of  hla 
father,  and  their  guide,  he  played  the  great 
fish  until  his  arms  became  weary. 

The  guide,  undoubtedly  more  excited  than 
either  of  his  sports,  felt  sure  this  was  a  great 
trout,  as  It  kept  lunging  for  deep  water  and 
battling  under  the  surface.  As  it  kept  call- 
ing for  line,  the  boy  played  It  out  reluctant- 
ly, regaining  It  whenever  the  tension  slack- 
ened. 

It  was  a  memorable  fiflftrt>.ene  that  a  boy 
would  recall  many  times.  Eventually,  the 
speckled  beauty,  rolUng  on  the  surface  near 
the  boat,  was  netted  by  the  guide,  the  fish 
was  a  trophy,  an  Eastern  Brook  Trout  that 
weighed  exactly  eight  pounds.  It  was  the 
largest  Mr.  Baxter  ever  caught. 

That  evening,  at  the  community  dining 
room  of  the  sporting  camp,  the  trout  was  the 
center  of  attraction.  Word  had  spread  about 
the  fund  it  had  brought  to  young  Baxter. 
One  of  the  sportsmen  asked  the  lad  what  he 
planned  to  do  with  his  newly  acquired  "For- 
tune" of  eighty  dollars. 

"When  I  get  back  home,"  young  Baxter 
replied,  "I  am  going  to  open  a  savings  ac- 
count in  the  bank."  And  that  is  exactly  what 
he  did. 

Today  (1958)  the  Percival  P.  Baxter  fish 
account  has  grown  to  almost  $1,100  as  the 
Interest  accumulated.  The  former  governor, 
donor  of  the  famous  Baxter  Park  in  the 
Katahdin  region,  feeU  It  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose  his  father  originally  must  have 
had  in  mind. 

The  Baxters  have  been  successful  business 
people.  They  also  have  championed  many 
things  for  others  to  enjoy.  The  former  gover- 
nor's contributions  have  been  myriad,  many 
directly  affecting  the  life  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  his  beloved  state. 

Mr.  Baxter  lives  quietly  at  his  home  in 
Portland.  One  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
before  which  he  frequently  pauses,  shows 
him  holding  his  great  catch.  It  represents 
more  than  an  ordinary  trophy  in  the  den  of 
an  unusual  i>ersonallty. 
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Some  day,  Maine  will  benefit  by  that  tro- 
phy. The  money  It  ralaee.  Mr.  Baxter  sincerely 
hopes,  will  be  used  for  the  protection  of  wild- 
life, poeelbly  for  the  propagation  of  several 
comparable  trout  that  will  benefit  others  ae 
did  bis  own  trophy.  (End  Baxter  column 
written  11  years  ago.) 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
week  the  Senate  will  begin  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  1970  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  authorization  bill.  Although 
there  are  many  important  items  In  that 
piece  of  legislation,  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  proposed  Safeguard  anti -ballistic- 
missile  system  will  be  the  focus  of  the 
most  intensive  debate  and  controversy. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
two  eminent  proiwnents  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  The  letter  is  jointly  signed 
by  James  C.  Bresee,  Director  •f  Civil  De- 
fense at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, and  Eiigene  P.  Wlgner,  professor  of 
maj^iematical  physics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
▼erdly.  Nobel  laureate,  and  imquestion- 
ably  one  of  the  great  scientific  figiires  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  simply  but 
powerfully  makes  the  case  of  many  of  us 
who  support  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  It  speaks  directly  and  un- 
emotionally to  objections  raised  in  good 
faith  by  opponents  of  the  system,  and  I 
strongly  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  letter  the  careful  attention  that 
I  feel  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Bresee 
and  Wigner  dated  July  3  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rT  3.  1969. 
_ 

Waahinsfton,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Baker:  We  strongly  prefer 
defense  of  our  people  against  an  attack  to 
retaliation  for  such  an  attack.  However, 
quite  disregarding  this  preference,  we  feel 
that  the  arguments  In  favor  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  and  In  particular  In  favor  of 
the  Safeguard  system,  are  strong,  and  many 
arguments  against  It  are  fallacious.  Some 
examples  to  support  these  claims  follow: 

1.  The  strongest  argument  against  the 
Safeguard  system  is  that  It  will  be  provoca- 
tive and  will  make  It  necessary  for  the  USSR 
to  further  strengthen  Its  defenses  and  re- 
taliatory power.  Since  the  Safeguard  Is  de- 
signed primarily  to  protect  our  own  retalia- 
tory power,  and  since  Its  principal  effec- 
tiveness is  in  this  area,  its  installation  can 
affect  the  USSR  only  if  It  wishes  to  eliminate 
our  retaliatory  power.  If  It  has  no  such  in- 
tentions, the  Installation  of  Safeguard  will 
be  Irrelevant  from  Its  point  of  view. 

2.  The  second  argument  against  the  Safe- 
guard system  Is  that  it  will  make  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  more  difficult. 

According  to  Dr.  Wlesner  In  congressional 
testimony  last  March,  the  ability  of  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  Soviets  to  destroy  approxi- 
mately ten  major  cities  (or  even  fewer)  In 
the  other  country  would  deter  that  country. 
Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  USSR  missile 
strength  would  be  needed.  No  plan  accepta- 
ble to  the  Soviets  has  been  proposed  which 
could  assure  the  elimination  of  more  than 
99  per  cent  of  USSR  missile  strength.  Less 
assurance  might  be  mutually  acceptable  if 
both  sides  could  provide  protection  for  their 


population.  Admittedly,  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem does  not  provide  significant  protection 
of  the  U.S.  population  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack; Its  installation  would  provide,  however, 
a  pilot  plant  for  the  possible  later  develop- 
ment of  such  protection. 

It  is  curious  that  opponents  of  ABM  auto- 
matically assume  that  a  massive  buildup  of 
offense  must  occur  If  either  side  seeks  to 
reduce  its  enormous  vulnerability  to  missile 
attack,  and  yet  freely  admit  that  much  lower 
vulnerability  would  still  be  adequate  for 
deterrence. 

3.  On  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  reluctance  on  our  part  to  take  the  steps 
which  would  strengthen  our  defenses  might 
encourage  the  most  aggressive  part  of  the 
USSR  leadership  and  would  provide  a  temp- 
tation for  all  that  leadership,  thus  delay- 
ing efforts  toward  mutual   accommodation. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  our  ABM  will  be  in- 
efficient because  It  has  to  be  In  readiness  for 
years  but  then  be  fired  at  the  correct  time 
after  only  a  few  minutes'  warning.  The  same 
argument  could  be  used  against  our  ICBM's. 
Both  arguments  are  Inaccurate.  Our  pres- 
ent missile  systems  are  continually  tested 
and  Safeguard  would  be  also. 

5.  Dr.  York  claims  that  our  deployment  of 
missile  defense  would  lead  to  more  steps  In 
that  awesome  direction  of  placing  greater  re- 
liance on  automatic  devices.  However,  the 
harm  done  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  these 
devices  would  be  entirely  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  harm  resulting  from  the  un- 
availability of  these  devices  should  the  need 
for  their  use  arise. 

6.  Some  opponents  advocate.  Instead  of 
the  missile  defense,  a  superbardenlng  of  our 
missile  bases.  It  Is  entirely  unclear  why  this 
would  be  preferable  to  defending  our  present 
bases.  It  surely  is  less  practicable,  since  im- 
proved acciu-acy  can  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  former  more  rapidly  than  the  latter. 
Others  advocate  multiplying  our  retaliatory 
power — a  measure  more  provocative  because 
more  likely  to  threaten  a  first  strike. 

7.  Some  opponents  doubt  the  technical  ef- 
fectiveness of  Safeguard.  However,  Dr.  Kls- 
tlakowsky,  in  another  context,  admits  that 
defense  is  essentially  successful  if  Its  func- 
tioning appears  probable  or  at  least  possible 
to  the  opponent.  The  way  such  statements 
are  made  in  one  context,  but  forgotten  when 
they  strengthen  the  case  for  Safeguard.  Is 
very  dlstiu'blng. 

8.  Dr.  Panofsky  admits,  with  some  ap- 
proval, that  we  had  and  have  a  first  strike 
capability  against  commxinist  China  but  have 
chosen  not  to  use  It.  Similarly,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  USSR  Is  afraid  of  a  first  strike 
by  us.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  lack 
of  fear  of  ovu-  malevolent  Intent  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program. 
Although  some  blast  protection  Is  being  in- 
stalled in  their  major  cities — in  particular, 
in  their  new  subway  systems — most  urban 
dwellers  will  be  protected  by  evacuation  dur- 
ing a  crisis.  Since  it  is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  a  first  strike,  the  U.S.  (we  think, 
properly)  has  decided  not  to  base  its  clvU 
defense  oii  evacuation.  The  lack  of  sym- 
metry is  obvious. 

9.  A  final  and  perhaps  lees  obvious  reason 
for  the  deployment  of  missile  defense  is  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  the  retaliatory  capability 
If,  as  will  be  increasingly  possible,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  attacker  is  uncertain.  It  would 
be  Immoral  to  punish  people  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  an  attack  instituted  by  their 
leadership.  Some  opponents  of  ABM  protec- 
tion favor  "launch-on- warning"  (that  Is. 
firing  all  oiu*  missiles  as  soon  as  enemy  mis- 
siles appear  on  our  radar).  ABM  allows  us 
to  ride  out  an  attack  without  the  need  for 
precipitous  action,  surely  a  stabUizlng  factor 
In  an  Increasing  unstable  world. 

Sincerely. 

Kt7GKNx  p.  Wicma. 
James  C.  Bresee. 


THE  BIAFRAN  CRISIS:  A  TIME  FOR 
FREE  WORLD  ACTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  moral 
philosophy  of  all  civilized  peoples  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  there  are  crimes 
of  omission  as  well  as  crimes  of  com- 
mission. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  every  news- 
paper in  our  country  reacted  with  hor- 
ror to  the  story  of  Kitty  Oenovese,  the 
Queens,  N.Y..  woman  who  was  attacked 
on  the  street  and  repeatedly  stabbed, 
while  some  30  people  who  saw  the  attack 
or  heard  the  woman's  cries  did  not  lift 
a  finger  to  help  her,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, did  not  even  trouble  to  notify  the 
police. 

The  neighbors  who  saw  Kitty  Genovese 
being  attacked  or  heard  her  cries  but 
did  nothing,  disobeyed  no  law,  and  were 
guilty  of  no  crime.  But  their  silence  and 
inaction,  nevertheless,  made  them  mor- 
al abettors  of  the  criminal. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  confronted 
in  Biaf  ra  with  a  situation  that  resembles 
the  ghastly  story  of  Kitty  Genovese,  mul- 
tiplied a  million  times  over. 

According  to  the  International  Red 
Cross,  more  than  1.500,000  civilians,  the 
majority  of  them  women  and  children, 
have  already  perished  In  this  cruel  and 
genocidal  conflict. 

Millions  more  would  have  died  had 
it  not  been  for  the  emergency  relief  op- 
erations of  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  of  the  various  religious  agencies  op- 
erating through  Joint  Church  Aid. 

But  now  tragedy  threatens  on  an  even 
more  horrifying  scale  than  the  tragedy 
of  the  past. 

On  June  6,  the  Nigerian  air  force  shot 
down  a  Red  Cross  DC-7  transport  plane 
ferrying  relief  supplies  to  Biaf  ra.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  incident,  the  Red  Cross 
suspended  all  mercy  flights  into  Biafra. 

The  Red  Cross  hoped  that  a  new  agree- 
ment could  be  worked  out  with  the  Ni- 
gerian authorities.  But  this  morning  it 
was  announecd  from  Lagos  that  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  would  permit  no  out-  L 
side  relief  activities  in  Biafra.  unless  the 
efforts  were  channeled  through  the  offi- 
cial Nigerian  Government  agency. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Nigerian 
Government  has  now  committed  itself 
to  the  total  blockade  of  Biafra  in  an  effott 
to  starve  the  Blafran  people  into  sub- 
mission. That  this  is  so  was  underscored 
by  the  recent  statement  of  Chief  Awo- 
lowo,  a  high-ranking  Nigerian  ofiDcial. 
who  said  publicly  that  starvation  was  a 
legitimate  means  of  war. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  food 
shipments  to  Biafra  are  cut  off.  the 
death  rate  from  starvation  may  go  as 
high  as  500,000  or  one  million  a  month. 

In  this  situation,  there  are  only  two 
options  open  to  our  own  coimtry  and  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Either  we  can  stand  idly  by,  watching 
this  horrifying  massacre  of  the  innocents 
and  rationalizing  our  inaction  with  much 
the  same  kind  of  self-Justification  that 
Kitty  Genovese'  nei^bors  used  to  justify 
their  own  inaction;  or  else  we  accept 
our  moral  responsibility  and  do  what 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the  murder 
through  starvation  of  millions  of  Biafran 
civilians. 
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I  say  that  we  cannot  stand  idly  by,  that 
our  moral  responsibility  in  this  situation 
is  clear  and  imperative. 

If  the  Nigerian  Government  refuses  to 
permit  the  International  Red  Croes  and 
Joint  Church  Aid  to  continue  their 
mercy  flights  into  Biafra,  then  there  is 
only  one  way  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Concretely,  I  would  propose  that  the 
United  States  take  the  initiative  in  in- 
viting other  free  world  nations  to  Join 
in  an  emergency  mercy  airUft,  operated 
under  international  supervision. 

All  of  the  participating  nations  would 
contribute  cargo  aircraft,  either  com- 
mercial aircraft,  or  unarmed  mUltary 
transports. 

To  satisfy  the  Nigerian  authorities  that 
the  airlift  was  being  used  to  transport 
food  only,  the  Nigerian  Government 
would  be  invited  to  participate  in  an 
international  inspection  unit,  operating 
either  under  United  Nations  or  Red  Cross 
auspices.  But  whether  the  Nigerian 
Oovernment  agrees  or  refuses  to  agree  to 
this  proposal,  it  should  be  advised  that 
we  plan  to  go  ahead  with  it,  in  concert 
with  other  free  nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  proposal 
would  meet  an  Immediate  affirmative  re- 
sponse from  countries  like  Britain  Ire- 
land. Prance,  West  Germany.  Canada 
Australia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy' 
and  other  free  world  countries. 

It  isstill  my  hope  that  the  coming  days 
»1 1  bring  news  of  a  renewed  agreement 
betft-een  the  Nigerian  Government  and 
the  Red  Cross  and  church  agencies. 

But  if  such  an  agreement  does  not 
emerge  by  the  end  of  this  week.  I  believe 
that  our  Government  should  move  im- 
mediately on  the  proposal  I  have  here 
outlined. 
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RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE 

19^  TEXAS  YOUNG  REPUBLICAN 

PEDERA-nON    CONVENTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  their 

recent    convention,    the    Texas    Young 

Republican   Federation   passed   several 

resolutions   concerning  subjects   which 

are  being  very  seriously  discussed  by  the 

youth  of  -Texas,  as  weU  as  by  the  youth 

of  the  entire  Nation.  I  believe  that  their 

analyses  of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic- 

missUe  system  and  the  chaotic  situation 

on  many  of  our  college  campuses  are 

both  rational  and  correct. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  voice  of  such  a  viable  youth- 
onented  political  group  as  the  Texas 
young  RepubUcan  Federation  be  heard 
«  occurs  too  often  that  the  only  young 
voice  that  reaches  the  public  forum  is 
that  of  the  unlawful  and  violent  minor- 
ity whose  access  to  the  communications 
media  is  due  to  their  continued  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

I  feel  that  the  Texas  Young  Republi- 
can Federation  Is  In  many  ways  repre- 
sentative of  the  "silent  majority"  of 
American  youth  who  beUeve  in  free  and 
nonviolent  expression  of  both  sides  of  a 
particular  issue.  The  opinion  of  such  a 
KToup  as  this  one  wiU  aid  my  coUeagues 
» the  Congress  in  measuring  the  opinion 
or  the  youth  of  America.  For  this  reason, 
^  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 


the  Record  the  text  of  these  resolutions 
passed  at  the  1960  Texas  Young  Repub- 
lican Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutionb — 1869 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  no  effective 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  a 
highly-sophisticated  antl-baUistlc  mlssUe 
system,  and 

Whereas  the  Nixon  administration  has 
proposed  Installing  an  antl-ballUtic  missile 
defense  In  the  United  States,  and 

VThereas  the  Soviet-Chinese  nuclear  threat 
Shows  no  evidence  of  dissipating  in  the  fu- 
ture, and 

Whereas  the  U.S.SJl.  and  China  are  ac- 
tively Improving  and  enlarging  their  offen- 
sive and  defensive  nuclear  systems,  and 

Whereas  Bed  China  will  soon  have  the  nu- 
clear capability  to  destroy  the  United  States 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  no 
indication  of  keeping  their  side  of  nuclear 
treaties,  and 

Whereas  the  avowed  object  of  communist 
world  activities  U  to  conquer  the  United 
States. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  T^xas 
Young  Republican  Federation  supports  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  stand  on  the  installment  of  the 
antl-balllstlc  mIssUe  defense  system  and  the 
continuance  of  mUltary  defense  research  for 
more  sophUtlcated  defense  equipment  to  in- 
sure the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  college  campuses  across  the  na- 
tlon  have  been  besieged  by  disorders,  and 

Whereas  such  disorders  have  assumed  the 
natiu*  of  force  and  violence,  and 

Whereas  constructive,  lasting  change  can 
better  be  accomplished  In  a  stable,  peaceful 
atmosphere,  and 

Whereas  President  Nixon  has  stated.  "A 
fundamental  governing  principle  of  any 
great  imiverslty  is  that  the  will  of  reason  and 
not  the  will  of  force  prevail." 

Whereas  the  flagrant  violation  of  existing 
laws  and  rules  Is  essential  and  Inevitable 
for  such  violent  disorders  to  occur,  and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  rules  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  such  dis- 
orders before  they  occur. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Texas 
Young  Republican  Federation  urge  that  stu- 
dent groups,  recognized  and  unrecognized, 
that  flagrantly  violate  urUverslty  rules  and 
disregard  the  rights  of  the  student  majority 
to  a  peaceful  and  orderly  education  be  held 
responsible  for  their  Illegal  actions  and  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  law.  We  further 
commend  the  positions  taken  by  Oovemor 
Reagan  of  California  and  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa. 


The  Etefense  Department  ought  to  advise 
the  public  as  to  how  many  years  it  will  take 
to  Install  the  ABM  systems  and  give  us  some 
assurance  that  It  really  would  be  effecltve  in 
preventing  the  destruction  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles. 

Because  this  editorial  raises  some  very 

serious  questions  which  need  asking 

and  answering.  I  wanted  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Senators,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

Thx  ABM  Qttestions 


THE  ABM 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  recently  carried  an 
editorial,  entitled  "The  ABM  Questions," 
which  is  typical  of  the  sound  and  con- 
cerned questions  being  raised  by  more 
and  more  thoughtful  citizens  through- 
out the  country  about  this  very  serious 
subject. 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the  con- 
tinued controversy  surrounding  this 
proposed  defense  system.  It  points  out: 

Unfortunately,  we  know  that  defense  es- 
timates are  always  too  low  and  the  actual 
cost  might  be  $15  blUlon. 

The  central  question  raised  by  the  edi- 
torial is  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
that  may  be  required  to  get  the  proposed 
ABM  system  into  operation,  and  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  editorial  states: 


There  Is  a  persistent  controversy  about 
the  attempt  to  buUd  an  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem. By  a  close  vote,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  undertaking. 

"Hie  United  States  has  never  built  an  ABM 
system  and  some  scientists  say  it  would  work 
and  others  are  doubtful.  It  might  require  a 
year  to  develop  plans  and  speclflcaUons  be- 
fore beginning  construction  of  the  necessary 
machinery. 

The  first  estimates  of  cost  varied  from  $4 
bllUon  to  $9  blUlon  and  recently  a  figure 
of  $7  union  seems  to  be  a  more  definite 
estimate.  Unfortunately,  we  know  that  de- 
fense estimates  are  always  too  low  and  the 
actual  cost  might  be  $15  blUlon. 

Perhaps  the  moet  important  element  has 
never  been  publicly  discussed.  That  Is  the 
number  of  years  that  may  be  required  to 
construct  the  defense  machinery.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  a  large  number  of  Instal- 
lations would  be  required,  scattered  perhaps 
In  many  states. 

The  device  would  be  Intended  to  shoot 
down  nuclear  missiles  which  were  already 
In  space  or  In  the  air.  and  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  ABM's  could  shoot  down 
even  as  much  as  half  the  Incoming  nuclear 
missiles.  The  ABM's  would  be  of  no  damage 
to  Russia  other  than  perhaps  destroying  half 
of  the  ammunition  which  they  aimed  at  this 
country.  The  ABM  U  not  an  offensive  weapon. 

It  would  be  fine  If  we  already  had  such 
devic«ts,  properly  i^aced.  to  Intercept  as 
many  as  possible  of  Russian  warheads,  but 
if  It  requires  four  or  five  years  or  longer 
to  create  the  ABM  machinery  It  may  be  too 
late. 

We  know  how  to  make  Ptriarta  submarines, 
but  Admiral  Rlckover  says  none  is  being 
made  or  planned.  Senator  Symington  says 
we  are  woefully  lacking  In  attack  submarines, 
but  Russia  is  making  three  to  our  one  and 
we  can't  catch  up  with  them  that  way.  Rus- 
sia is  manning  Its  surface  sblps  with  guided 
nuclear  missiles  with  a  range  of  from  100  to 
300  miles.  We  are  not  putting  guided  mis- 
siles on  any  of  our  svirface  ships. 

Russia  would  have  concern  about  our  of- 
fensive abUlty.  but  they  could  ignore  purely 
defensive  weapons. 

The  Defense  Department  ought  to  advise 
the  public  as  to  how  many  years  It  wUl  take 
to  Install  the  ABM  systems  and  give  us  some 
assurance  that  It  really  would  be  effective 
In  preventing  the  destrucUon  of  our  Mm- 
uteman  missiles. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  clarify  its  desegregation 
policy  regarding  intransigent  school  dis- 
tricts. I  do  not  support  a  relaxation  of 
the  guidelines  which  have  done  more  to 
bring  educational  equality  to  students 
within  the  past  4  years  than  in  all  the 
years  since  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision. 
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HEW  should  move  quickly  to  clarify 
Its  new  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  so  that  all  will  understand 
the  general  requirement  that  all  school 
districts  are  to  abolish  segregation  by 
September  1969,  and  in  a  few  cases  Sep- 
tember 1970.  Is  still  in  effect.  HEW  should 
make  clear  to  school  superintendents 
that  already  desegregated  districts  or 
those  with  plans  to  desegregate  by  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  must  live  up  to  their 
commitments. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  that  after  15 
years  there  is  still  delay  In  providing 
equal  education  to  all  American  students. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  reason 
In  enforcing  desegregation  guidelines.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  grant  a  few  dis- 
tricts— and  emphasis  must  be  on  the  few 
which  I  imderstand  is  about  10 — an  addi- 
tional short  extension  of  time  because  of 
a  lack  of  facilities  or  teachers  to  accom- 
plish Integration.  In  this  Instance, 
perhaps  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  funds  to  the  district  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  acquisition  of  classrooms 
amt  teachers. 


him.  As  Tom  Mboya  joins  the  pantheon 
of  Kenyan  heroes.  I  have  lost  a  friend. 
Kenya  a  great  leader,  and  the  world  a 
fine  statesman. 


DEATH  OP  TOM  MBOYA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  note  the 
untimely  death,  last  Saturday,  of  Tom 
Mboya,  the  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Econwnic  Development  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kenya.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Mr.  Mboya  personally  and 
greatly  admired  his  ability  as  a  leader  in 
a  troubled  land  and  his  dedication  to  his 
country. 

Ideologically  it  would  be  hard  to  place 
TcHn  Mboya.  On  some  issues  he  was  on 
the  left,  on  others  he  was  on  the  right, 
and  sometimes  he  was  in  the  middle;  but 
he  always  did  what  he  thought  best  for 
Kenya  without  regard  to  personal  phi- 
losophy— his  country  was  his  belief.  His 
unmatched  ability  to  dlstU  the  fine 
points  of  African  politics,  blending  them 
with  democratic  Ideals  and  then  through 
his  Influential  post  in  the  Government 
bringing  about  a  basis  of  democratic  sta- 
bility, was  among  his  many  contributions 
to  the  birth  of  the  nation. 

His  rejection  of  tribalism  In  an  area 
where  It  had  been  a  way  of  life  for  count- 
less decades  was  a  progressive  step  that 
has  made  the  survival  of  Kenya  possible 
and  has  set  an  example  for  other  African 
statesmen  to  follow. 

In  an  age  when  other  second-genera- 
tion African  leaders  are  turning  to  radi- 
calism as  a  method  for  solving  the  ills 
of  their  nation.  Mr.  Mboya  stressed  hard 
work  and  far-sighted  planning.  In  his 
Important  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  he  laid  the  ground- 
work for  Kenya's  future  growth  while 
helping  to  stabilize  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  newly  independent  nation. 
His  rejection  of  dialectics  made  the  Min- 
istry function  well  and  again  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  ministries. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Tom  Mboya.  who 
was  assassinated  at  the  early  age  of  38. 
will  best  be  remembered  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  honesty,  integrity,  and  efficiency 
that  made  him  a  standard,  not  only  for 
his  nation  and  Africa,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well.  His  accomplishments 
will  guide  others  as  they  seek  to  emulate 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  3  months.  I  have  been  giving 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  the  development  of 
an  antl-ballistic-missile  defense  system. 
I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony by  outstanding  scientists,  both 
those  who  favor  deployment  of  ABM  and 
those  who  oppose  it. 

The  scientific  community  is  sharply  di- 
vided, with  the  majority  of  the  scientists 
opposing  it. 

Our  professional  military  leaders 
strongly  favor  an  ABM  system. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
1970  budget  for  President  Nixon's  Safe- 
guard system  is  $891.5  million.  The  total 
system  over  a  period  of  6  years  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Defense  Department  to  cost 
approximately  $7  billion.  The  total  cost, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  Defense  Department 
estimate. 

The  program  represents  13  years  of  In- 
tense research  and  development  effort  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $3  billion.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is  whether  this  13  years  of  re- 
search and  development  shall  be  put  to 
use? 

First,  we  must  consider  what  the  pro- 
posed system  will  and  will  not  do. 

The  missile  defense  system  is  not  an 
offensive  weapon;  it  is  purely  a  defen- 
sive one. 

It  Is  not  a  warmaklng  weapon — It's 
only  use  is  to  protect  the  United  States 
In  the  event  of  an  attack. 

It  does  not  add  to  our  Nation's  offen- 
sive potential— but  It  does  add  to  our 
Nation's  protection. 

President  Nixon  believes  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  United  States  in  any  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union — and  I  be- 
lieve that  history  teaches  us  that  the 
Russians  respect  strength  and  despise 
weakness. 

Before  it  is  completed,  this  system  will 
be  a  costly  one.  Balanced  against  the 
cost  is  this :  In  this  imperfect  world  of  in- 
ternational violence  and  Instability,  can 
we  afford  not  to  develop  some  defense 
against  nuclear  attack? 

Most  witnesses  testifying  either  for  an 
ABM  system  or  against  one,  agree  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been,  and  is,  sub- 
stantially Increasing  its  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the 
Soviets,  with  the  SS-9.  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  knock  out  land-based  strategic 
U.S.  missiles.  Basically,  the  United  States 
is  reljing  on  a  strong  offensive  capabil- 
ity as  the  best  deterrent  against  aggres- 
sion. But  if  U.S.  missile  sites  are  knocked 
out,  then  U.S.  retaliatory  power  Is  re- 
duced. 

Those  who  oppose  deployment  of  ABM 
seem  to  put  considerable  faith  In  the 
possibility  of  arms  control  talks.  Most 
of  those  who  oppose  deployment  of  ABM 
feel  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  In- 
tention of  using  its  giant  SS-9  to  at- 
tack U.S.  missile  sites. 


No  one  really  knows  what  Russia's  in- 
tentlons  are;  most  seem  agreed,  however 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  Russia's  grow- 
ing capability. 

To  me,  this  is  the  most  significant  evi- 
dence obtained  from  the  multitude  erf 
testimony  regarding  the  ABM.  Opposi- 
tion witnesses  admitted  that  an  Increase 
In  our  offensive  capability  may.  at  a  fu- 
ture  date,  be  necessary. 

Another  fact  recognized  by  all  scien- 
tists Is  that  a  long  leadtlme  Is  required 
for  the  deployment  of  a  defensive  system. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  number  of  years,  but  all  sclentistj 
agree  that  the  leadtlme  is  substantial. 

So.  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  an 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense  system  by 
1975,  then  deployment  must  be  b^un 
now. 

None  can  say  whether  world  conditioM 
will  be  better  or  worse  6  years  from  now. 
All  of  us  hope  that  somehow  the  states- 
men of  the  world  will  find  a  formula  for 
world  peace,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  such  a  formula  is  In  sight. 
Last  year,  I  voted  for  substantial  re- 
ductlons  in  non- Vietnam  defense  cost&- 
and  probably  will  do  so  again  this  year. 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  be  unwise  to  eliminate 
construction  and  procurement  funds  for 
development  of  a  system  to  protect  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  nuclear  at- 
tack. 

Frankly,  for  the  past  4  years,  I  have 
had  doubts  about  an  ABM  program.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  I  concluded  to  sup- 
port it  as  a  result  of  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
President  Johnson,  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Since  the  Johnson-McNamai^  recom- 
mendation, deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem has  been  endorsed  by  President 
Nixon  and  by  two  other  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Clark  M.  Clifford  and  Melvin  R. 
Laird. 

They  have  differed  about  details,  but 
each  of  these  men  has  strongly  urged  the 
importance  of  developing  a  defensive  ca- 
pability against  foreign  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  a  mis- 
sile defense  system. 

The  military  and  civilian  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  Government — those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  defense  of 
our  Nation — are  firm  in  their  belief  that 
the  United  States  likewise  must  develop 
a  defense  against  foreign  missiles. 

The  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
would  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be  In  1976.  an 
additional  option  in  meeting  a  reported 
missile  attack. 

The  scientists  are  In  general  agree- 
ment that  were  the  President  to  receive 
electronic  warning  that  Soviet  missiles 
had  been  launched  against  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  about  20  minutes 
to  decide  whether  to  fire  o\u  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

If  the  report  of  enemy  firing  proved 
to  be  an  error — not  likely,  but  possible— 
and  the  President  on  the  best  available 
information  concluded  to  fire  our  mis- 
siles, then  a  thermonuclear  war  would 
unnecessarily  have  been  started. 

But  If  an  ABM  system  Is  developed, 
the  President  could  exercise  the  option 
of  firing  the  ABM's  as  a  protection 
against  our  missile  sites — and  if  the  re- 
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port  proved  to  be  In  error,  no  harm  would 
have  been  done.  The  defensive  missiles 
would  have  deteriorated  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  would  not  hit  any  other 
nation. 

So  while  I  have  doubts  concerning  the 
ABM  proposal,  I  have  decided  to  resolve 
the  doubts  in  favor  of  defense. 

In  the  Ught  of  worid  developments,  I 
have  concluded  It  would  be  wise  to  sup- 
port the  Commander  In  Chief  in  his  firm 
beUef  that  our  mlssUe  bases  must  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  attack. 

In  recent  years,  the  world  has  made 
great  strides  In  almost  every  line  of  en- 
deavor—In medicine,  in  scientific 
achievements.  In  space. 

But  In  learning  to  Uve  In  peace  with 
one  another,  the  nations  have  made  llt- 
Ue  progress.  During  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  United  States  has  been 
involved  in  three  major  wars. 

Until  a  more  peaceful  world  Is  at  hand 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  little  choice  but 
to  spend  the  necessary  funds  in  an  effort 
to  deter  ah  attack  on  the  two  hundred 
million  people  in  the  United  States. 

In  such  complex  and  technical  mat- 
ters as  the  ABM  deployment  question  It 
Is  not  possible  to  be  certain,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  prudent.  I  support  prudence 
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in  order  for  U.S..  Industry  to  better  com- 
pete with  Industries  of  other  nations. 

American  Industry  also  needs  more  real- 
istic and  rapid  depreciation  schedules  The 
AdmlnstraUon  shares  this  view,  and  is  study- 
ing  the  desirability  of  Implementing 
accelerated  write-offs  to  encourage  modeml- 
zatlon  programs. 

More  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 

possibility  of   using   the   Federal   corporate 

income  tax  structure  to  enable  small  and 

povsing  companies  to  utilize  more  of  their 

internally  generated  earnings  for  expansion. 

In  this  connecUon,  I  am  Investlgatlne  the 

desirability  and  feasibility  of  expandlni  the 

investment  tax  credit  to  Include  depreciable 

^'t^^'  ''>''eato"-y.  and  accounts  receivable 

ohL'^  *?  actively  support  every  reason- 

S^n  ^^S  ,^^^  **^*''  ^^  "^«  Adiilnlstra. 
tlon  to  hold  down  Inflation  and  keen  Inter- 

Stint*?  \^  "^•''  ''"*  '^"^^  ^  ^  <>«"aln  that 
action  taken  does  not  Injure  the  lone  ranse 
competmve  position  of  American  in^dustrl 
Your  advice  would  assist  me  greatly  in  ar- 
riving  at  the  best  possible  decisions  on  these 
r,?^^''*  matters.  Incidentally,  I  would  ap- 
predate  your  Indicating  whether  you  would 
give  me  permission  to  print  your  reply  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  h  *  lu  tne 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Economic  Report 


THE  7-PERCENT  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future  the  question  of  repeal  of  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  wlU  be 
before  us  as  part  of  the  surtax  extension 
I»ckage.  I  recently  solicited  the  views 
of  businessmen  on  this  question  Re- 
sponses have  come  from  both  large  and 
small  businesses  in  Illinois  as  well  as 
from  other  States. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  all  those  who 
responded  are  against  suspension  or 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit,  feeling  In  the  main  that  repeal 
would  adversely  affect  their  need  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  plant  and  equipment. 
So  that  Senators  can  see  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  thinking  on  this 
issue  for  and  against  repeal,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  a  number  of  these 
responses  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
ongmal  letter  I  sent  out  asking  for  ad- 
vice on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  16,  1969. 
Dear  Friend  :  I  am  writing  to  seek  your  ad- 
vice on  the  Investment  tax  credit  As  you  are 
»ware,  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  7%  credit 
wui  be  coming  up  on  the  Senate  floor  for  a 
vote  m  the  near  future. 

Each  year,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
we,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  submits  a  re- 
port on  the  Annual  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  This  year,  the  Republican  mem- 
fw  *t  *^®  oonumttee  stated,  "We  believe 
tnat  the  very  natuz'tof  the  7-percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  makes  It  an  Inappropriate 
woi  for  short-run  economic  stabUlzatlon  and 
^pose  Its  suspension  In  1969."  A  copy  of  our 
IJ^  statement  U  enclosed  for  your  Informa- 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  have  vrays 
to  insure  that  plant  modernization  and  pur- 
«^8  of  producttve  equipment  can  be  more 
feasibly  made.  Unit  cost  must  be  bMd  dovm 


THE  INVESTMENT   TAX   CREDIT 

In   view  of   the   Inflationary   increase   In 

bi^nees  capital  Investment  projected  for  this 

year,  some  have  advocated  suspending  the 

7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  mwhln- 

ery  and  equipment.  We  believe,  however,  that 

tax  nr^L^.r*"^^  °'  ^^  7-percent  investment 

1^,/^'  "^^  '*  ^  inappropriate  tool  for 

short-run  economic  sUblUzatlon,  and  opDose 

Its  suspension  In  1969.  ft"-'°^ 

"The  investment  tax  credit  was  orlelnally 

designed  to  stUnuUte  business  modern^tlon 

and   expansion   of   capital   equipment.   The 

Kennedy  administration's  objective  In  pro- 

pes  ng  It  m  1962  was  to  Improve  American 

business    competlUveness    In    international 

markets,   and   Increase   the   growth   of   the 

economy's  productive  potential. 

The  business  conmiunlty  originally  oo- 
posed  ttie  tax  credit  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  be  used  as  an  antlcycllcal  device  to  be 
turned  off  or  on  depending  on  the  destabiliz- 
ing pressures  1b  the  economy.  They  felt  such 
manipulations  of  the  tax  treatment  of  In- 
vestment would  play  havoc  with  Investment 
planning,  which  by  nature  Is  based  on  long- 
run  considerations  and  Involves  a  great  de»l 
of  uncertainty. 

Business  objections,  however,  were  quieted 
by  the  Democratic  administration's  promise 
that,  once  enacted,  the  7-percent  Investment 
tax  credit  would  never  be  tampered  with 
This  pledge  was,  of  course,  broken  In  Sep- 
tember 1966  when  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion recommended  suspension  of  the  credit 
to  fight  a  "capital  goods  boom". 

Removal    of    the    Investment    tax    credit 
would  operate  to  reduce  Investment  demand 
only  after  a  substantial  period  of  time  The 
Immediate  Impact  is  small  because  of  the 
substantial  lag  between  an  original  capital 
authorization  or  appropriation  by  business 
and  the  completion  of  the  productive  faclU- 
tlee.  when  the  credit  can  actually  be  applied 
against  the  business  Income  tax  liability   A 
business  Arm  will  not,  and  Indeed  In  many 
cases  cannot,  reduce  Ite  capital  spending  im- 
mediately because  It  has  already  committed 
funds  to  long-term  Investment  projects  This 
means  that  Inflationary  Investment  demand 
will  not  be  reduced  Immediately  as  Is  re- 
quired for  stabilization  this  year.  Further 
the  restrictive  effect  of  siispendlng  the  credit 
may  not  be  felt  until  a  later  period  when  the 
economy    may    actuaUy    require    stimulus 
rather  than  restraint. 


Bercstrom,   Rohde,   Dahlcren   & 
Olson, 

rr„     „  J^ne  24,  1969. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot 

U.S.  Senator, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  16  asking  my  views  with  re- 
gai^  to  the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit 
and  as  to  depreclaUon  of  capital  equipment 
There  Is  a  central  Issue  here  as  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  our  free,  competitive    open- 
market  economy  which  I  believe  hu  been 
missed  by  (i)   the  Kennedy  administration 
in  proposUig  the  investment  credit  In   the 
first  place;  (2)  the  report  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  CcMnmltte* 
in  referring  to  the  Investment  tax  credit  as  a 
tool  •  and  discussing  merely   its   "suspen- 
sion" as  a  part  of  •stabilization";  and   (3) 
your  letter.  In  classing  as  the  same  or  slml- 
lar  issues,  the  granting  of  freedom  of  decision 
as  to  depreciation  rates,  on  the  one  hand, 
and   the   expansion   of  the   investment  tax 
credit  to  other  types  of  business  property  on 
the  other  hand.  »-  •—    j- 

In  explanation,  let  me  make  three  basic 
points: 

1.  In  a  free  economy,  the  purpose  of  taxes 
should  simply  be  to  raise  revenue  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  neither  "discourage"  nor  "en- 
courage" specific  business  decisions  to  be 
made  for  tax-saving  reasons  alone. 

The   Russian    economic    system    la    based 
upon  the  premise  that  government  planners 
can  most  suitably  determine  from  the  top 
how  resources  of  the  countrv  shall   be  al- 
located. The  competitive  free  market  system 
of  the  United   States,   on   the  contrary    is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  economic  votes 
of    consumers,    expressed    in    their    dollars 
through    the   price   system,    will   cause   the 
channeling  of  materials  and  capital  invest- 
ment through  the  most  efficient  companies 
and  workers  by  reason  of  their  competition 
to  be  the  most  efficient  suppliers,  rendering 
what  is  needed  at  Uie  lowest  possible  price 
Tampering  with  the  tax  system  to  persuade 
someone  to  use  investment  or  natural  re- 
sources in  some  specific  manner  Just  because 
he  receives  a  rebate  on  taxes— instead  of  be- 
cause It  Is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
thing   to   do   In    the   competitive   market- 
erodes  our  economic  efficiency  and  moves  It 
one  step  closer  to  the  "government-planned" 
allocation  of  resources  such  as  Is  practUed  In 
Eastern  Europe,  and  one  step  away  from  our 
free  market  economy,  in  which  economic  de- 
cisions as  to  investment  are  determined  by 
those  stern   umpires,   competitive  efficiency 
and  consumer  demand. 

Because  our  tax  laws  have  been  drafted 
without  full  comprehension  of  the  worklnBB 
of  this  competitive  market  economy  which 
has  made  the  United  States  the  industrial 
giant  of  the  world,  the  tax  laws  contain  many 
provisions  which   Influence  Investment   de- 
clalons  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  tax  rebate 
or  allowance,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  economy    The 
tax-free  status  of  municipal  bonds   the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  then  lent  to  induce  plants 
to  located  within  a  speclflc  area,  Induces  In- 
vestments to  be  made  in  areas  for  mere  tax- 
saving  reasons,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  productive  faclUties  might  be  more  ef- 
ficient and  more  productive  If  such  a  factory 
were  somewhere  else.  The  heavy  impact  of 
the  progressive  Income  tax  upon  earned  In- 
come as  contrasted  with  taxes  upon  capital 
gains  and  other  Investments  tends  to  dis- 
courage individuals  from  working  hard  in  pro- 
ductive  occupations,  and  to  encourage  them 
Instead  to  turn  their  attention  to  stock  mar- 
ket  and    real    estate   sales.    In   which   their 
dollar  will  be  taxed  less  than  if  they  had 
earned  It  by  producing  what  they  are  most 
capable  of  producing.  The  distorting  effect  of 
this  upon  the  stock  market,  and  hence  upon 
our  country's  entire  Investment  program,  can 
only  be  guessed. 
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Enclosed  for  your  Information  1b  a  copy  of 
my  articles  from  the  Illinois  Bar  Journal  for 
May  1967,  entlUed  "Marxism,  Senator  Sher- 
man, and  our  Economic  System",  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  J\Uy  3,  1967  summarizing  my 
article.  At  pages  8-11  of  that  article  I  set 
forth  some  of  the  distortions  In  our  economy 
created  by  governmental  poUeles  which  "dis- 
courage" or  "encourage"  economic  decisions 
without  regard  to  their  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

a.  The  7  percent  tax  credit  Is  a  rebate  of 
taxes  to  Induce  Investment  In  capital  equip- 
ment, without  regard  to  whether  a  free  mar- 
ket would  determine  that  It  is  best  for  the 
economy  to  divert  those  resources  Into  that 
particular  investment. 

The  7  percent  investment  tax  credit  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  rebate  directly 
from  taxes  which  Is  given  to  a  certain  type 
of  taxpayer  and  not  to  others.  It  gives  him 
this  rebate  If  he  decides  to  Invest  money  in 
certain  capital  equipment,  regardless  of 
whether  the  proper  economic  decision  In  his 
ease  might  be  to  Invest  that  money  In  re- 
search or  in  sales.  Thus  it  changes  the  tax 
structure  from  that  of  a  simple  money-rais- 
inif-actlvlty  to  that  of  tinkering  with  the 
aooBomy  to  give  special  rewards  to  those  who 
Invest  In  caplUl  equipment  whether  those 
Investments  are  In  fact  economically  desir- 
able or  not.  As  I  have  said.  If  investments  are 
economically  desirable  the  demand  created 
by  consumers  should  bring  the  correct 
amount  of  Investment  money  Into  this  sector 
without  the  aid  of  this  artificial  shot  In  the 
arm. 

3.  However,  owners  of  capital  equipment 
shoiild  be  given  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  depredation  write-off  periods. 

There  is,  however,  a  reform  which  would 
aid  Investors  in  capital  equipment  and  which 
would  be  fair  and  would  make  economic 
sense.  This  reform  would  grant  to  investors 
more  flexibility  In  their  depredation  rates  and 
In  determining  the  depreciable  life  of  their 
eqjiipment. 

An  imdeslrable  side-effect  of  our  heavy 
Income  tax  rate  Is  that  It  makes  the  gov- 
ernment feel  that  It  Is  a  proprietor  or  part- 
ner in  the  business  and  has  the  right  to 
control  business  decisions  without  regard 
to  their  efficiency.  In  order  to  protect  its  tax 
revenue  slice  of  gross  profits.  Thus  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  set  up  detailed 
depreciation  schedules,  determining  that 
certain  machines  can  be  written  off  under 
depreciation  expense  in  ten  years,  other  Items 
In  fifteen  years,  and  so  forth. 

This  tends  to  depress  initiative,  innova- 
tions, and  the  right  to  make  mistakes  in 
new  ventures  which  have  helped  to  make 
our  economy  great.  There  Is  no  real  rea- 
son why  a  manufacturer  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  that  he  wlU  write  off 
certain  equipment  in  three  years  or  one 
year  if  he  sees  fit,  as  long  as  the  total 
depreciation  allowance  he  receives  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  equipment.  Any  pre- 
matiire  write-off  by  him  would  be  compen- 
sated for  in  the  succeeding  tax  year  In 
which  he  would  have  no  depreciation  deduc- 
tion as  to  that  equipment.  He  would  thus 
be  allowed  the  freedom  to  make  his  own 
business  Judgments  as  to  Investment  and  re- 
placement. 

This  Is  a  totaUy  different  creature  from 
the  7  percent  investment  credit.  The  in- 
vestment credit  gives  the  manufacturer  an 
actual  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  tax  rebate 
that  others  do  not  receive.  The  proposal 
to  allow  the  manufacturer  to  determine  his 
own  depreciaUon  schedule  simply  allows  him 
to  deduct  as  his  expense,  at  his  own  speed, 
the  money  he  has  actually  paid  out  in  ex- 
penses; and  it  is  deducted  only  from  gross 
Income  and  not  from  taxes. 

There  are  scholarly  discussions  document- 
ing the  advisability  of  thU  reform.  Its  initial 
Introduction  might  require  more  complexity 
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than  I  have  indicated,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  too  large  an 
impredlcted  variation  in  the  government's 
tax  Income  In  the  first  year  in  which  such 
a  reform  went  Into  effect  (and  one  would 
also  have  to  provide  against  a  loophole  per- 
mitting a  sale  at  capital  gains  rates  to  cre- 
ate Instantly  a  new  depreciation  base  for 
the  fully-depreciated  equipment);  but  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  reform  la  consonant 
with  the  freedom  envisaged  In  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  does  not  represent  a  sub- 
sidy to  anyone.  It  represents  only  the  free- 
dom to  make  business  Judgments  and  to 
make  one's  own  mUtakes,  In  an  effort  to 
compete  effldently  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying to  Americans  the  most  and  beet  goods 
and  services  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
Yours  sincerely, 

ROBKBT  W.  BntGSTKOlt. 

Inland  Snan,  Co., 

June  9. 1969. 
Senator  Charlbs  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  appredate  very  much  your 
painstaking  letter  commenting  on  the  let- 
ter which  I  had  written  to  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills  on  the  repeal  of  the  7%  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

I  would  certainly  have  no  objection  if  you 
would  want  to  insert  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

After  you  have  completed  your  delibera- 
tions, I  do  hope  that  you  will  oppose  the  re- 
peal. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phuu 


Inland  Stkel  Co., 
„       „  May  19, 1989. 

Hon.  WttBTTR  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washina- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Inland  Steel  Com- 
pany strongly  opposes  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  7%  Investment  credit,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  damaging  effects 
such  repeal  would  have  on  the  necessary 
maintenance  and  modernization  of  the 
country's  Industrial  plant,  but  also  because 
of  the  inflationary  effect  of  such  an  action. 
The  Investment  tax  credit  was  conceived, 
proposed,  and  adopted  as  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  tax  structure.  The  credit  and 
accompanying  reforms  In  depreciation  rules 
were  adopted  as  a  Joint  program  to  Insure 
the  continuous  growth  and  modernization 
of  industrial  production  and  to  provide  a 
more  equitable  competitive  position  for  pro- 
ducers of  our  nation  with  those  of  foreign 
nations.  The  credit  has  been  productive, 
stimulating  a  steady  investment  for  the  Im- 
provement of  plant  and  equipment  In  the 
United  States.  But.  the  needs  for  this  stim- 
ulus remain  as  compelling  today  as  when 
the  credit  was  originally  enacted. 

The  steel  Industry  provides  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  these  needs.  Since  1962.  spurred  by  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  annual  capital  ex- 
penditures of  domestic  steel  companies  have 
more  than  doubled.  As  important  as  these 
expenditures  have  been  in  modernizing  this 
coimtry's  steel  facilities,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  to  place  the  domestic 
steel  Industry  in  a  more  favorable  position 
with  respect  to  Its  foreign  competitors  In 
1962,  steel  imports  into  the  United  States 
totaled  4,100,000  tons  or  6.6%  of  domestic 
steel  consumption;  since  1962  steel  imports 
have  been  steadily  rising,  reaching  an  aU- 
tlme  high  in  1968  of  17,960,000  tons  or  16.7% 
of  domestic  steel  consumption.  In  this  latter 
year,  steel  Imports  exceeded  exports  by  16,- 
790,000  tons.  The  severe  adverse  effects  of 
this  situation  upon  the  United  State*'  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  upon  the  Job  oppor- 
tunitles  for  the  work  force  of  the  United 
States  are  obvious.  


While  there  are  a  nimiber  of  factors  con- 
trlbutlng  to  the  steel  trade  defidt,  it  i8 
clear  that  any  s<riutlon  must  Include  con- 
tinued modernlzaUon  of  domestic  facilities 
in  order  to  further  increase  production  effi- 
clency  and  reduce  costs.  While  It  might  be 
argued  that  an  even  larger  percentage  of  in- 
vestment tax  credit  than  the  7  To  Is  required 
to  assist  the  steel  mdustry.  we  believe  that 
continuation  of  at  least  the  present  7n  in- 
vestment  tax  credit  is  vital  in  this  competl- 
tlve  struggle. 

Proposals  tor  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit  have  been  advanced  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  required  by  governmental  efforts 
to  control  the  present  Infiatlonary  forces 
We  beUeve  this  argument  to  be  erroneous  In 
the  first  place,  the  Investment  tax  credit  en- 
courages new  investment  in  productive  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  thus  causing  either 
Improvement  of  existing  capacity  or  expan- 
sion of  capacity  or  both.  The  results  are  an 
expanded  stock  of  goods  and  lower  imlt  costs 
both  of  which  are  clearly  deflationary  in  na- 
ture, not  inflationary.  And  secondly,  we  do 
not  beUeve  that  repeal  would  provide  an  im- 
mediate general  slowing  down  of  business 
spending  because  of  the  necessity  to  com- 
plete existing  committed  projects.  The  earlier 
temporary  suspension  of  the  credit  demon- 
strated that  It  Is  not  an  apt  tool  for  "fine- 
tuning"  the  economy.  For  both  of  these  rea- 
sons,  therefore,  we  beUeve  that  repeal  of  the 
credit  would  be  not  helpful  but  rather  would 
be  harmfiU  with  respect  to  the  laudable  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  combat  current  domestic 
Inflation. 

Regardless  of  the  disposition  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  generally,  we  urge  that  the 
Investment  credit  should  be  retained  for 
certain  Important  domestic  industries  whose 
vltaUty  Is  now  threatened  by  competition 
from  industries  of  foreign  coiontrles,  many  of 
which  are  subsidized  in  these  competitive  ef- 
forts by  their  governments.  Among  the  spe- 
cial "trade-deflclt"  industries  which  merit 
this  treatment  U  the  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Further,  there  should  be  spe- 
cial consideration  given  to  Investments  In 
faclUtles  for  the  abatement  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  such  as  were  exempted  from  the 
recent  Investment  credit  suspension  These 
investments  provide  particular  social  bene- 
flts  without  offerlnig  any  return  whatsoever 
to  the  Investor. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  to  you. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Philip  D.  Block,  jr. 

National  Lock  Fasteners. 
Rock  ford.  III.,  June  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chttck:  lliank  you  very  much  for 
including  me  in  your  letter  of  June  18, 
1969,  regarding  the  appeal  to  7%  Investment 
tax  credit.  We,  at  National  Lock,  must  fore- 
cast our  machinery  and  equipment  require- 
ments six  years  out  Into  the  future  in  order 
that  we  may  have  sufficient  floor  space  with 
a  two  year  lead  time,  machinery  with  eight 
months  to  eighteen  months  lead  time,  and 
man-power  with  one  and  one-half  years 
training  time. 

Whether  or  not  we  get  a  7%  credit  hM 
little  bearing  on  whether  or  not  we  order 
equipment.  The  equipment  is  ordered  to 
meet  our  forecasted  customer  requirement« 
and  the  7%  Investment  credit  has  only  a 
bearing  on  the  price  we  have  to  charge  for 
our  product.'not  whether  or  not  we  malse  it 

I  hope  this  is  helpful  In  your  flght  against 
the  repeal  of  this.  Tou  are  welcome  to  use 
this  information  and  my  name  In  any  way 
you  see  fit.  Including  recording  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
Sincerely, 

R.  W.  Erkebt. 


Nation  wide  Leasino  Co., 

June  24.  1989. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Perot, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct  :  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  inquiry  of  June  16,  1969,  with 
regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

In  our  opinion,  the  7%  investment  tax 
credit  carries  such  a  substantial  impact  for 
Investment  planning  that  the  necessity  for 
its  use  as  an  anUcycUcal  device  la  Inescap- 
able. 

If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  economic 
stabilization  required  could  be  aooompllabed 
in  a  "short-run"  it  might  be  possible  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  credit  as  a  tool  for  eco- 
nomic stabllizaOon.  However,  at  the  present 
time,  as  has  been  the  case  before  and  will 
so  in  the  future  be,  no  one  can  assimie  that 
the  economic  stabilization  required  can  be 
accomplished  In  the  "short-run".  Therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  credit  should  be 
repealed  in  order  to  foster  stabilization  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

If  the  Investment  tax  credit  should  ever 
be  reenacted,  it  should  be  done  upon  the  ad- 
mission that  its  use  as  a  tool  for  antlcycllcal 
corrections  Is  unavoidable. 

Generally,  we  agree  with  the  need  for  more 
realistic  and  rapid  depreciation  schedules, 
and  also  with  the  use  of  the  Federal  corpo- 
rate income  tax  structure  to  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  small  and  growing  companies. 
You  are  more  than  welcome  to  print  our 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Norman  M.  Brown, 

President. 

Liberty  Trucking  Co.,       > 
Chicago.  lU.,  June  24, 1969. 
Re  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  allowance 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  recent  date  with  respect  to  the  above 
matter,  we  can  only  state  briefly  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  7%  tax  credit  is  a  dire 
necessity  in  many  businesses,  particularly 
in  the  trucking  Industry  in  which  practical- 
ly 90%  or  more  of  our  assets  are  in  rolling 
stock  that  must  be  replaced  for  various  rea- 
sons periodically  and  our  not  earnings  are 
not  sufficient  to  adequately  keep  up  with  the 
necessary  replacements.  We  could  submit 
several  pages  of  illustrations  and  good  rea- 
sons for  this  need.  However,  we  are  confi- 
dent you  know  what  we  mean  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  Senator  Percy 
to  retain  this  7%  tax  credit  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  it 
was  orlginaUy  Intended  because  the  truck- 
ing  industry  and  particularly  the  short  line 
carriers  such  as  ourselves  need  it  as  much 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  industry 
that  we  know  of. 

Thanking  you  kindly  in  advance  for  ut- 
most consideration,  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Barranco, 

President. 
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Corporation's  and  my  own  feeling  on  this 
very  Important  measure. 

We  have  no  objection  to  having  this  ap- 
pear m  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Brewster, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

„  May  21, 1989. 

Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  U.S.  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, LongiDorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  the  high  ratio 
of  capital  Investment  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  In  the  United  States- 
position  as  a  world  leader  in  economic  pro- 
duction, a  conOnuatlon  of  a  policy  to  stimu- 
late and  expand  plant  Improvement  should 
be  encouraged  to  further  economic  growth 
and,  in  the  long  run,  combat  inflation  The 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there- 
fore, urges  the  Congress,  as  It  contemplates 
the  repeal  of  Investment  credit  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration,  to  give  con- 
sideration to  related  matters  bearing  directly 
on  the  Issue  of  economic  expansion  and 
equitable  tax  credit  and  liability. 

LeglslaOon  modifying  the  Investment 
credit  should  Include  a  liberalization  of  the 
exutlng  tax  laws  with  regard  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  and  a  specific  provision 
for  triple  dedlnlng  balance.  Special  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  air  and  rail 
commuter  industries.  Including  the  possibil- 
ity of  retaining  the  Investment  credit  for 
those  Industries. 

If  the  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
any  changes  In  Investment  credit  the 
changes  should  Include  provisions  for  an 
orderly  and  fair  transition.  An  abrupt  retro- 
active repeal  would  disrupt  the  orderly  flow 
of  business— specifically  in  the  capital  goods 
industry  and  for  many  other  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Changes  should  be  made  on  a  gradual  or 
prospective  basis,  perhaps  on  a  schedule  of 
decreasing  percentages  over  a  period  of  time 
or  timed  to  coincide  with  a  reduction  of 
the  surcharge.  Such  action  would  allow  for 
orderly  planning  and  would  minimize  the 
Imposition  of  any  resulting  hardships  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  taxpayers. 

We  believe  that  no  change  shoiUd  be  un- 
dertaken m  the  method  of  utillzlnK 
presenUy  existing  or  pre  cut-off  carryover 
Changes  In  these  provisions  would  have  un- 
conscionable discriminatory  effect  against 
those  taxpayers  who  have  made  substantial 
capital  expeiidltures  but  have  not  yet  en- 
Joyed  sufficient  earnings  to  enable  them  to 
use  the  full  amount  of  the  credit  as  com- 
pared with  other  taxpayers  who  have  made 
expenditures  at  the  same  time,  but  have  al- 
ready realized  the  benefit  of  the  credit 

We  respectfully  request  that  our  views  on 
the  Investment  credit,  as  expressed  in  this 
letter,  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  W.  Jarvis, 
Chatrman,  National  Affairs  Committee. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  make  a 
decUlon  to  support  the  continuance  of  the 
7%  Investment  Tax  Program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  O.  Burson, 
Vice  President.  General  Manager 
,  P-S— If  you  desire,  you  have  our  permis- 
sion to  place  this  letter  on  record. 

Ross  Flower  Shop. 
Centralia,  ill.,  June  23. 1969 
Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator. 

MR.  Senator:  I  am  Indeed  In  favor  of  re- 
taining the  7  percent  investment  tax  credit 
Being  a  small  business  man  myself  with 
limited  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  of  equipment  the 
investment  tax  credit  Is  an  Inducement  to 
replace  old  and  worn  equipment  rather  than 
continue  on  with  the  old. 

I  believe  that  both  small  and  larger  busi- 
nesses will  spend  more  on  modernization  and 
equipment  If  the  Investment  tax  credit  Is 
retained. 

You  most  certainly  have  my  permission 
to  use  this  reply  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  in  any  way  that  may  help  to  retain  the 
7  percent  Investment  tax  credit. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Thalman. 


USM  Corp., 
Boston.  Mass.,  June  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
note  of  June  16  requesting  our  views  on 
the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  which  our 
resident,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Jarvis.  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Wllbvu-  D.  Mills  on  May  21  on 
behalf  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
conunerce.  These  views  also  represent  this 
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Chicago-Latrobe, 
Chicago,  III..  June  24, 1969 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  l6tii  specifically  referring 
to  the  investment  tax  credit  and  the  proposal 
to  suspend  It.  ^^ 

As  a  manufacturing  firm  with  over  400 
employees  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago  we 
are  sure  that  you  can  recognize  the  necessity 
for  continuation  of  support  of  investment 
credit.  Quite  obviously,  with  the  continua- 
tion of  increased  wage  rates,  real  estate,  and 
p«sonal  property  taxes,  we  must  modernize 
our  faculties  if  we  are  to  remain  competitive 
with  imports  of  our  type  of  product. 


Continental  Machine  Co., 
„       „  Chicago.  III.,  June  24, 1969 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
US.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  whole  heartedly 
support  your  thinking  regarding  the  7% 
investment  tax  credit.  You  are  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  over  60%  of  the  cor- 
poratlons  located  in  Illinois  employ  less  than 
20  people  and  some  70%  employ  less  than 
50  employees. 

Continental  Machine  Company  falls  in  this 
category  and  it  is  most  difficult  for  small 
companies  such  as  ours  to  retain  enough 
earnings  for  expansion  just  to  keep  up  with 
the  competition.  If  a  company  wishes  to  keep 
their  top  potential  talent,  as  well  as  attract 
new  creative  blood  to  their  corporation,  they 
must  grow  even  at  a  faster  rate,  expanding 
into  the  new  technical  fields  of  numerical 
and  computer  controls. 

Even  a  company  with  a  million  dollar  sales 
that  can  realize  a  profit  of  10%  has  only 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  left  In  retained 
earnings  after  taxes.  The  new  sophisticated 
equipment  required  in  today's  manufactur- 
ing plants  begin  at  $60,000.00  and  go  up  from 
there.  With  the  7%  Investment  credit  we 
have  had  the  Incentive  and  the  capital  to 
make  a  major  Investment  every  year  since 
this  program  was  Initiated  in  1962.  This  tax 
program  and  consequent  capital  Investment 
on  our  part  has  allowed  Continental  to  in- 
crease Its  production  by  400%,  created  100% 
more  Jobs,  and  produced  a  greater  dollar 
profit,  so  that  this  year  we  were  finally  able 
to  step  into  the  numerical  control  nroduc- 
tlon  field. 

If  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit  is  to  be 
repealed,  our  management  feels  it  will  cause 
at  least  a  20%  drop  in  our  sales  next  year 
because  we  build  caplUl  Investment  ma- 
chinery. This  will  force  us  to  lay-off  a  cor- 
responding number  of  employees  It  would 
also  cause  us  to  defer  our  plans  for  capital 
Investments  in  the  near  future.  The  effect 
of  eliminating  the  7%  investment  tax  credit 
would  have  a  much  greater  reaction  to  btisl- 
ness  In  our  field  and  IlUnoU  than  Just  act- 
ing as  a  deterrent  to  further  infiation.  It  will 
mean  a  recession  and  unemployment  to  the 
machinery  manufacturers  In  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  Senator  Percy,  you  are  more  than 
welcome  to  use  this  letter  or  any  part  there- 
of in  your  fight  to  keep  this  Idesirable  law 
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on  the  books.  Your  statement  refers  to  the 
undesirable  use  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
as  an  inflationary  control,  as  It  affects  larger 
businesses  with  committed  funds  and  long 
term  projects,  but  It  will  have  even  a  greater 
effect  on  the  smaller  corporations  such  as 
ours.  I 

TovuB  very  truly,  | 

H.  O.  Barten, 

President. 


Carson  Pikix  Scott  &  Co., 

Chicago.  Ill,  June  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Chaklxs  H.  Pkbct, 
17.5.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D»AB  Sknatob  Pksct:  I  am  flattered  that 
you  would  seek  my  advice  on  such  an  Impor- 
tant Issue  as  the  repeal  of  the  7%  Investment 
Tax  Credit,  which  will  be  coming  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  vote  In  the  near  future. 

I  am  In  f\ill  accord  with  your  views  on 
this  Issue  and,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Keyneslan  view  on  economic  growth,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

In  these  times  of  uncertainty,  I  believe 
that  a  growing  economy  In  proper  propor- 
-  tlon,  iB  of  highest  priority.  The  percentage  of 
.  total  _Uivestment  must  Increase  In  greater 
proportion  than  the  total  percentage  Increase 
In  gross  national  product.  In  order  to  main- 
tain this  growth.  Any  Incentive  for  Invest- 
ment granted  by  the  Government  to  busi- 
ness Is  a  stlmultis  for  the  total  economy  and 
tampering  with  the  7%  Investment  Tax 
Credit  could  be  disastrous  In  the  long  nm. 
I  agree  with  the  view  that.  In  the  short 
nm,  the  repeal  of  the  7%  Credit  would  have 
little  effect.  However,  in  the  long  run  It 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  economy,  as 
actual  Investment  often  tends  to  lag  behind 
the  opening  of  new  business  opportunities. 
With,  hopefully,  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam 
crisis  In  view,  many  businesses  will  have 
to  turn  to  other  Investment  opportunities 
and.  In  order  to  maintain  healthy  growth, 
any  stimulus  for  Investment  would  be  mort 
helpful. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  and   your  col- 
leagues actively  support  the  maintenance  of 
the  7%  Investment  Tax  Credit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Procknow, 
Corporate  Import  Manager. 

The  Edward  Gb.\t  Corp.. 
Chicago,  III.,  June  24,  1969. 
Re  Investment  credit. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  think  every  neces- 
sary step  should  be  taken  to  stop  Inflation. 
If  economists  were  in  agreement  on  removal 
of  the  Investment  credit  as  one  of  these 
necessary  steps,  I  would  accept  that.  How- 
ever, the  evidence  Is  otherwise.  Much  better 
alternatives  for  dealing  with  the  problem 
are  available. 

American  Industry  Is  In  an  adverse  posi- 
tion InternaUonally,  and  no  wonder  when 
you  look  at  our  wage  rates  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  According  to  recently  pub- 
lished figures,  wages  in  our  steel  industry 
are  nearly  four  times  those  of  workers  in 
the  Japanese  steel  Industry.  In  my  Industry 
(construction)  some  Journeymen  now  earn 
more  annually  than  the  superintendents  re- 
sponsible for  the  projects  on  which  these 
men  work.  A  correction  of  the  Imbalance  at 
the  bargaining  table  would  yield  far  better 
results  in  dealing  with  inflation  than  re- 
moval of  the  Investment  credit. 

Fantastic  wage  Increases  have  become  so 
widespread  In  the  construction  Industry  that 
we  scarcely  notice  when  contracts  are  "ne- 
gotiated" with  increases  of  25%  per  year 
and  more.   In   Denver  the   bricklayers  Just 


settled  (after  a  42-day  strike)  for  an  in- 
crease of  $4.00  per  hour  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  over  a  three-year  period.  The  pre- 
vious wage-fringe  total  was  $6.26.  That's  a 
76%  Increase!  Obviously  these  Increases  are 
reflected  in  the  cost  of  new  homes  and  fac- 
tories. 

Industry  needs  every  possible  incentive  to 
invest  In  new  technology,  because  we  can 
hope  to  bridge  the  wage  gap  only  through 
greater  efficiency  than  Is  attained  by  com- 
peting economies.  The  Investment  credit  Is 
such  an  Incentive  and  should  not  be  removed 
when  other  more  Immediate  and  effective 
measures  can  be  taken  to  stem  inflation. 

You   are  free  to  print  thU  reply  in  the 
Congressional  Record  if  you  so  desire. 
Your  very  truly, 

Melvin  Gray. 

SocAR  Trading  Co.,  Inc., 
Greenville,  S.C.,  June  21, 1969 
Hon.  Charixs  H.  Percy, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  today  re- 
ceived your  letter  relative  your  stand  on  the 
7  c  investment  tax  credit  proposal.  Never  be- 
fore have  I  ever  written  to  my  Senator  or 
anyone  relative  transactions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. However,  In  view  of  very  coinci- 
dental happening  thought  It  might  be  timely 
for  me  to  write  you,  particularly  since  I  wear 
"two  shoes"  In  this  program,  but  more  since, 
this  Is  vltel  to  my  own  and  many,  many 
other  Americans  who  are  trying  to  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  strengthen  our  countries 
financial  position  and  trade  abroad. 

For  eighteen  years  up  imtll  March  31, 
1969  the  writer  was  the  District  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  South  Carolina  State  Ports  Au- 
thority of  Charleston.  South  Carolina  and 
headquarters  for  sixteen  of  those  years  were 
In  his  home  of  his  birth  Chicago  and  cov- 
erage of  seven  midsection  states  and  Canada. 
Two  of  those  years  were  Just  completed  In 
Greenville.  South  Carolina,  my  new  home. 
It  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  I  resigned  from  a  sound  position  with 
excellent  fringe  and  retirement  privileges 
to  do  something  more  direct  relative  promot- 
ing export  and  foreign  trade  to  help  in  some 
little  way  on  our  Balance  of  Trade  deficit 
position  etc. 

In  two  years  of  contacting  some  971  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  In  this  Southeast  area, 
I  learned  that  most  of  these  firms  would 
not  engage  in  doing  business  abroad  with 
their  products  due  to  their  unfamlUarity  and 
inability  from  lack  of  exposure  to  take  on 
the.  as  they  put  It.  "mysteries  of  doing 
business  In  foreign  markets". 

I  formed  a  trading  company,  to  help  these 
firms  wherein,  they  merely  are  dealing  with 
another  American  firm  and  we  do  all  the 
foreign  marketing  and  selling  etc.,  for  them, 
without  their  having  to  become  Involved  In 
something  they  refuse  to  try  to  overcome 
on  their  own. 

Now  as  a  small  corporation,  naturally  I 
do  not  relish  further  Increase  In  corporate 
structures,  but  even  more  so  I  oppose  the 
elimination  of  the  tax  Investment  credit. 
These  smaller  industries,  will  have  aU  of 
their  Incentive  for  expansion  and  growth 
destroyed  without  some  way  of  predicting 
what  capital  expendltiues  they  can  bear  for 
expansion  on  a  far  ahead  projected  basis. 

More  closely  am  I  opposed,  since  I  have 
done  what  most  individuals  are  afraid  of 
that  is  to  recognize  a  situation,  make  a  de- 
cision and  then  have  enough  guts  and  confi- 
dence to  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
do  It  on  your  own.  Money  and  earnings  have 
always  been  and  always  become  secondary 
to  me.  I  am  not  wealthy  by  any  means,  but 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  is  here  and 
that  Is  the  Impetus  for  my  present  status 
status.  Now,  since.  I  am  100%  exclusively  In 
the  export  fleld,  and  have  many  years  ex- 
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perience  in  this  International  picture,  it  i« 
apparent  that  dally  we  are  being  eked  out  of 
markets  by  foreign  high  tariffs,  even  with 
the  Kennedy  Round  Table  adjustments,  by 
Individual  hardship  ruUngs  on  their  im- 
porters,  and  many  other  obstacles.  The  sua- 
pension  of  the  Investment  credit  will  only 
place  another  mountain  to  climb  to  over- 
come the  many  blockades  now  in  effect  to 
stop  our  getting  our  foreign  balance  of  trade 
pictxu-e  in  Its  rightful  position.  It  will  have 
impact  on  everyone,  directly  or  Indirectly  en- 
gaged In  trying  to  help  this  situation.  Air- 
lines,  steamship  lines,  foreign  freight  for- 
warders, exporters,  agents  firms  etc.,  as  less 
goods  will  be  shipped  In  free  commercial 
selling  markets  as  opposed  to  AID  and  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  food  programs  which 
of  course  would  not  be  materially  affected. 

In  my  opinion  the  effect  of  suspension  of 
the  Investment  credit  U  so  far  reaching  in  its 
disadvantages,  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  continue  It  and  not  upset  all  of  the  earn- 
ing corporations  from  their  Increased  tax  ob- 
ligations by  Increased  business,  which  would 
certainly  in  the  long  rim  of  suspension  com- 
pletely reverse  the  tax  earnings  picture  and 
then  the  entire  situation  would  be  many 
times  worse,  than  It  presently  Is. 

Please  feel  free  to  reprint  any  part  of  my 
letter  you  may  believe  is  worthy  to  your  cru- 
sade to  stop  this  non-thinking  stratagem 
that  someone  is  trying  to  blanket  over  the 
eyes  of  the  American  Citizens. 
Respectfully, 

Raij>h  R.  Hiooins, 

President. 

Poulter  Implement  Co.,  Inc., 

Belvidere.  III.,  June  21. 1969 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  asking  for 
opinions  on  the  7%  Investment  credit  I 
look  at  the  Investment  tax  credit  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  First,  as  a  small 
businessman,  and  secondly,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  farmers  in  our  Immediate  area 
As  a  businessman,  I  have  used  the  Invest- 
ment credit  to  help  to  update  our  line  of 
delivery  equipment,  shop  equipment  and  of- 
flee  equipment.  Without  the  Investment 
credit,  much  of  this  modernization  would 
not  be  possible.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
investment  credit  remains  in  tact,  and  not 
stopped  and  started  at  random.  Accelerated 
write-offs  would  encourage  this  moderniza- 
tion even  more,  however,  I  do  feel  that  the 
investment  credit  has  an  even  greater  ef- 
fect to  the  average  small  business  operation. 
If  the  Investment  credit  is  discontinued, 
I  feel  that  we  definitely  need  an  exception 
for  agricultural  purchases.  The  trend  in 
farming  is  towards  larger,  more  economical 
operations,  with  the  necessity  to  spread  ex- 
penses over  a  larger  number  of  acres.  Heavy 
investment  in  equipment  goes  along  with 
this  trend,  and  without  the  investment  cred- 
it, much  of  this  would  not  be  possible.  While 
we  are  asking  the  farmers  to  produce  more 
food,  by  maintaining  a  low  level  of  prices 
for  farm  produce,  we  are  teUlng  them  to  buy 
less  machinery. 

But  most  Important  of  all — the  Invest- 
ment tax  program  must  either  be  in  the  plan 
indefinitely,  or  be  out  completely,  so  there 
would  be  no  hedging  and  waiting  for  It  to 
be  reinstated.  I  personally  believe  that  get- 
ting Into  and  out  of  the  program  at  ran- 
dom, does  more  harm  than  either  being 
completely  in  the  program,  or  having  no 
such  program  available.  An  expansion  of 
the  existing  program  which  might  Include 
inventory  and  accounts  receivable  would  be 
an  added  boost  for  our  business  and  others 
like  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  Pottltzb. 
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Bishop  Freeman  Co., 
Evanston,  III.,  June  23,  1969 
Be  your  letter  of  June  16,  Re  Investment  Tax 

Credit. 
Hon  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  my  views  on  the  discus- 
sions presenUy  taking  place  In  the  Senate  on 
the  possible  repeal  of  the  7%  investment  tax 
credit. 

As  I  view  this  question,  the  decision  to  re- 
peal has  to  be  viewed  with  the  overall  budget 
in  mind.  WhUe  I  feel  that  the  7%  Investment 
tax  credit  does  serve  as  an  incentive  to  in- 
dustry to  encourage  modernization  programs 
I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  modernization 
programs  will  be  entered  into  regardless 
whether  the  7%  credit  is  extended  or  re- 
pealed. 

As  a  businessman  and  as  a  private  taxpayer 
I  am  more  concerned  with  the  Infiatlon  that 
has  affected  the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
Personally,  I  would  rather  have  the  corpora- 
tions pay  more  taxes  than  the  individuals 
and  would  not  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  7% 
credit. 

If  you  wish  to  print  this  reply  In  any  Con- 
gressional Records,  you  have  my  permission 
to  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Bishop  Freeman  Co., 
Harvey  L.  Davis. 

The  Mendota  Reporter, 
Mendota.  III.,  June  23, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  urge  you  to  vote  to 
retain  the  7^o  Investment  tax  credit.  The  re- 
peal of  this  tax  would  be  a  "blow"  to  small 
businesses  such  as  The  Mendota  Reporter,  a 
weekly  newspaper  already  hit  hard  by  need* of 
modern  machinery,  rising  costs  and  con- 
tinuous labor  Increases.  Just  as  other  busi- 
nesses have  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  their 
products  to  be  competitive,  so  do  the  small 
newspapers  which  are  losing  much  of  their 
advertising  revenue  to  radio,  television  and 
shoppers. 

While  I  am  In  favor  of  taking  steps  to  curb 
Inflation.  I  am  also  Interested  in  preventing 
the  elimination  of  small  businesses,  the  back- 
bone  of  our  nation.  If  we  hope  to  maintain 
private  ownership  of  small  businesses  our 
government  virin  have  to  make  the  prospect 
more  attractive  and  profitable  to  encourage 
our  younger  generation  to  participate. 

Feel  free  to  use  this  reply  any  way  you 

Sincerely, 

Dick  Leiser. 


You  have  my  permission  to  publish  this 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Cordially, 

Ivan  Fi^jjauer, 
Senior  Vice  President. 

Pain  &  Sutherlin,  Inc., 

^^^ago.  III.,  June  23, 1969 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

u.?^  f^l*^"  *^*=^=  ^*  '8  "y  sincere  be- 
lief that  the  repeal  of  the  7%  Investment 
credit  would  hinder  the  real  estate  business 
to  a  ^eat  extent  and  that  in  both  the  lone 
and  short  run,  it  would  be  a  very  poor  at- 
tempt to  a  solution  to  a  portion  of  our  coun- 
try s  overall  economic  problem 

Industry  must  be  allowed  certain  benefits 
to  ^ve  them  the  Incentive  to  modernize  and 
continue  our  pattern  of  grovrth  throughout 
the  country.  b^v/uv 

As  you  may  or  may  not  be  aware,  large 
real  estate  Investors  have  been  constderlnit 
pulling  out  of  the  real  estate  market  in  favor 
of  other  Investment  opportunities  because 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  real  estate  in- 
vestor have  gradually  been  diminishing  Any 
steps  along  the  line  of  repealing  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  place  further  pressure  on 
the  investor  market  going  to  other  greener 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Indus- 
trial Realtors  and  have  been  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  over  ten  years  and  I  am 
positive  that  many  people  in  my  industry 
share  the  same  beliefs. 

fJ^  <;*f*f'*^y  would  reel  it  a  privilege  If  you 
felt  that  you  wanted  this  letter  printed  In 
your  Congressional  Record. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  Robert  Stjtherlin. 


The  Pxtblic  Relations  Board,  Inc., 

Chicago.  III..  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  response  to  your 
June  16  letter,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  opposing 
the  suspension  of  the  7-percent  Investment 
tAx  credit. 

As  an  individual  Involved  with  foreign 
trade,  I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  American 
industry  to  modernize  its  facilities  in  order 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace.  It  Is 
mperatlve,  too,  in  my  view,  that  more  real- 
t!^  *'***  ""^P'**  depreciation  schedules  be 
studied  to  encourage  modernization  pro- 
grams. ^ 

Anything  which  will  make  the  U.S  more 
competitive  Internationally  seems  to  me  to 
oe  a  must.  To  do  less  wlU  substantially  In- 
jure our  country's  foreign  trade  position. 
Quotas  and  higher  tariffs  are  not  the  an- 
swer.  Plant  modernization  is.  And,  if  the 
'-percent  investment  tax  credit  is  one  tech- 
nique, then  I  believe  it  should  be  continued 


Pain  &  Sutherlin.  Inc., 
Chicago,  III,  June  23, 1969 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

.J^^VL  ^='**''°'«  P*:«cy:  It  is  my  sincere  beUef 
that  the  repeal  of  the  7%  Investment  credit 
would  hinder  the  real  estate  business  to  a 
great  extent  and  that  in  both  the  long  and 
short  run.  it  would  be  a  very  poor  attempt  at 
a  solution  to  a  portion  of  our  country's  over- 
all economic  problem. 

Industry  must  be  allowed  certain  benefits 
to  ^ve  them  the  Incentive  to  modernize  and 
continue  our  pattern  of  growth  throughout 
the  country.     .  b""ui, 

As  you  may  or  may  not  be  aware,  large  real 
estate  Investors  have  been  considering  pulline 
out  of  the  real  estate  market  In  favor  of  other 
investment  opportunities  because  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  real  estate  investor  have 
^uaUy  been  diminishing.  Any  steps  along 
the  Une  of  repealing  the  investment  credit 
would  place  further  pressure  on  the  Investor 
market  going  to  other  greener  pastures 

I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Industrial  Realtors  for  four  years  and 
a  real  esute  broker  for  over  eleven  years  and 
I  am  positive  that  many  people  in  my  indus- 
try share  the  same  beliefs. 

I  certainly  would  feel  It  a  privilege  If  you 
felt  that  you  wanted  this  letter  printed  in 
your  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Pain, 
Member,  Society  of  Industrial  Relations. 

LPM  Parts  and  Service, 
Chicago,  III,  June  23, 1969.. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Committee  on  Banking  &  Currency 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  LPM  is  one  of  the  many 
small  businesses  In  the  United  States  The 
7%  investment  tax  credit  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  capital  goods  acquistlon  pro- 
gram. Once  we  set  up  a  program  and  acquire 
the  equipment  we  lack  the  flexibility  of  larg- 
er firms  to  alter  our  programs. 
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For  Instance  we  recently  decided  to  enter 
a  market  supplementary  to  our  main  effort 
To  effect  this  we  spent  $10,000.00  on  capital 
eqiUpment  subject  to  the  7%  credit  and 
another  $10,000.00  on  inventory.  This  will 
constitute  about  16%  of  our  business.  We  do 
not  have  the  freedom  to  abandon  this  pro- 
gram as  such  a  decision  would  soon  bank- 
rupt us. 

The  effect  of  our  entry  into  a  new  market 
will  increase  competition  and  tend  to  bring 
a  downward  pressure  on  prices.  Seems  to  us 
this  is  what  you  want  and  this  is  the  long 
term  effect  of  Increased  capacity. 

Of  course  you  may  enter  these  thoughts 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  OoLDnr, 

President. 

Myers-Sherman  Co., 
Streator,  III,  June  23,  1969 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  in  accord  with 
your  letter  of  June  16th  and  oppose  the 
suspension  of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax 
credit  and  agree  that  It  is  ridiculous  to  try 
to  use  this  phase  of  the  tax  structure  for 
controlling  the  economy. 

The  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  was 
established  as  an  Incentive  to  Industry  to 
modernize  their  productive  equipment  and 
many  partlculariy  small  companies  take  this 
into  consideration  when  studying  the  cost  of 
modernization.  '^i-  "» 

To  turn  It  off  and  on,  to  speed  up  and 

w''„t^'^  .?*  "^^"'"ny  negates  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  Intended.  If  any  thing    it 
should  be  extended  to  Include  other  depre- 
ciable property  of  companies 
.^«  IV"''  '■*<=08ii»ze  that  we  must  hold  down 
inflation  and  get  the  government  back  on 
the  pay  as  you  go  basis,  but  I  believe  there 
are  many  other  areas  where  much  greater 
savings   can   be   realized.    I   personally   have 
witnessed  some  of  the  terrific  waste  that  Is 
inherent   In  our  foreign  aid  program.   The 
only  solace  In  this  mess  Is  that  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  money  lent  to  foreign 
countries  Is  retiuTied  to  the  United  States 
through  purchases  of  equipment  and  serv- 
J;f^.J^°.T'  °^J=°"''8e-  they  are  talking  about 
pi,  „r^T  «  ^,^^*.  °*^«««"y  Of  foreign  borrow- 
or^no^ S."'^'!,"  "'**  ''"y'^K  United  States 
T^T^^l^*  "   *""*   "^^'^   ^^^   happens,    the 
United  States  will  simply  be  giving  money 
to  foreign  governments  and  foreign  firms  to 
buy  from  our  competitors  in  other  nations 
and  completely  eliminate  U.S.  producers  as 
competitors  in  the  export  market 
Yours  truly, 

C.  Robert  Myers. 

President. 

Walgreen  Drug  Stores. 
Chicago,  III,  June  24, 1969 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

U.S.    Senate.    Committee    on    Banking    and 
CurrencyrWcLShington.  DC 

Dear  Sm:  Having  listened  to  you  speak  at 
some  of  the  U.  of  C.  Management  Conference 
sessions.  I  know  you  do  not  need  the  advice 
you  asked  for  in  your  June  16  letter,  but  here 
goes.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  It 
deserves  Congressional  Recording. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  Investment 
credit  was  first  proposed  In  1961,  many  busi- 
nessmen opposed  It.  preferring  a  drastic  lib- 
eralization of  depreciation  policy,  and  fear- 
ing that  such  a  credit  which  does  not  enter 
into  the  computation  of  net  Income,  would 
become  a  political  football. 

The  suspension  in  Oct.  1966,  and  quick 
restoration  in  March  1967  indicate  that 
either  the  business  men  were  right.  .  .  .  that 
the  credit  had  become  a  political  football,  or 
that  the  planners  were  wrong.  .  .  .  that  the 
suspension  was  Ill-advised. 

My  reading  makes  me  doubtful  that  the 
investment  credit  or  any  other  specific  pro- 
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vision  in  the  federal  tax  structtire  can  or 
sboTilcl  be  used  to  prevent  or  moderate  sbort- 
term  economic  disturbances.  I  know  that  our 
omnpany  would  prefer  more  permanency  in 
the  tax  structure.  ...  It  makes  for  better 
long-range  planning. 

I  would  retain  the  credit  because  I  do  not 
believe  It  has  been  In  long  enough  to  do  the 
Job  It  was  Intended  to  do,  which  Is  to  enable 
producers  to  modernize  their  plants  and 
catch  up,  In  lowering  production  costs,  with 
their  counterparts  In  foreign  countries,  who 
are  taking  away  from  us  the  foreign  trade 
which  we  should  expect  from  our  vast  In- 
dustrial complex. 

The  credit  Is  needed  more  than  ever  right 
now,  In  view  of  the  tight  money  situation 
threatening  the  capital  goods  industry. 
Sincerely, 

W.  K.  MiSKK, 

Tax  Department  Manager. 

QaxAT  Lakes  Mortgaox  Corp., 

Chicago,  III..  June  23, 1969. 
Senator  Charues  H.  Pkhct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbae  Senator  Psbct  :  I  disagree  that  Insur- 
litg  plamt  modernization  and  purchases  of 
productive  equipment  depends  on  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  Prom  the  announced  backlog 
at  Industrial  commitments.  It  Is  clear  that 
w«  are  at  the  threshold  of  rampant,  runaway 
Inflation.  Therefore,  If  Inflation  does  persist, 
\xnlt  costs  are  going  to  a  level  ocunpletely 
pricing  the  United  States  out  of  foreign 
markets. 

When  enacted,  there  was  need  for  the  In- 
vesrtment  credit.  Etowever,  with  demand  at 
an  all-time  high.  It  should  now  be  repealed. 
Oauglng  Impact  on  both  Indiistry  and  the 
eoooomy  would  best  be  served  throiigh  de- 
preclaitlon  schedules  as  suggeslied  In  your 
l«tter  of  June  16th. 

You  may  print  my  reply  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  WnxiAHs, 

Vice  President. 

Rempext,  Sim  tc  Schmitt, 
Chicago.  lU..  June  25,  1969. 
Bon.  CHARifs  H.  PmcT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pxsct:  We  are  happy  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  our  advice  on 
the  Investment  tax  credit. 

As  a  relatively  small  Certified  Public  Ac- 
counting firm,  we  serve  relatively  small  busi- 
ness organizations,  the  biilk  of  which  are  In- 
corporated. We  believe  that  such  small  cor- 
porations represent  a  significant  factor  in  the 
private  enterprise  system  of  our  country. 

As  with  large  publicly  held  corporations, 
our  clients  must  plan  plant  modernization 
well  In  advance.  In  such  planning,  reliance 
upon  the  Investment  credit  becomes  a 
necessary  part  of  the  decision  for  moderniza- 
tion, quite  often  representing  the  means  of 
providing  the  initial  funds  with  which  to 
finance  such  modernization.  WhUe  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  investment  credit  would  un- 
doubtedly create  hardship  In  the  entire  busi- 
ness community.  In  our  opinion,  such  elimi- 
nation would  be  particularly  detrimental  to 
the  small  or  medium  size  business  organiza- 
tion. The  publicly  held  corporations  would 
have  various  means  of  securing  the  funds 
necessary  to  finance  plant  Improvements  in 
the  event  of  the  elimination  of  the  credit. 
Our  clients,  with  less  available  sources  of 
credit,  could  be  financially  embarrassed 
upon  elimination  of  the  investment  credit 
on  committed  Improvements.  We  believe 
that  the  views  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee are  correct.  The  confidence  of  the 
business  community  is  essential  in  any  long 
range  growth  and  would  suffer  considerably 
If  the  Investment  tax  credit  were  employed 
for  short-run  economic  stabilization. 


We  believe  that  an  extension  or  reylslon  of 
the  tax  surcharge  Is  a  more  appropriate  tool 
for  short  range  action  if  one  Is  required.  It 
bears  upon  the  entire  public,  and  thus  would 
have  a  more  immediate  effect  upon  curbing 
or  promoting  spending,  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  Infiatlon  and  deflation.  It  appears 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  one  factor  of  the 
economy,  that  being  the  business  conununity 
in  its  acquisitions  for  plant  modernization, 
should  be  singled  out  as  a  primary  cause  of 
Inflation  or  deflation. 

If  speclflc  sections  of  the  Income  tax  code 
are  to  be  investigated  for  factors  influencing 
economic  stabilization,  we  believe  that  Sec- 
tion 631  warrants  some  consideration.  This 
is  a  particularly  burdensome  section  pre- 
venting small  corporations  from  financing 
their  expansion  from  retained  funds  gener- 
ated from  operations  without  fear  of  drastic 
"penalty"  tax  exposure.  While  the  intention 
of  the  section  to  prevent  retention  of  earn- 
ings by  a  corporation  to  prevent  im- 
position of  surtax  on  its  shareholders  has 
merit.  In  our  experience.  It  frequently  acts 
to  promote  unnecessary  evpendltures  by  such 
corporations  In  the  desire  to  find  a  use  for  re- 
tained earnings  rather  than  distribute  them 
to  the  shareholders.  ETven  the  distribution  is 
in  Itself  Inflationary,  by  fiimlshing  spend- 
able dividends  to  shareholders  that  should 
be  retained  unspent  In  the  corporation  for 
future  expansion. 

If  you  believe  that  our  views  have  merit 
and  would  aid  your  cause,  you  have  our  per- 
mission to  print  them  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RnCFERT,   Sue  &  SCHMTIT, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

E.  A.  ESTERL  &  Associates, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  25. 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perot:  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
oppose  the  repeal  of  the  7%  Investment  tax 
credit.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  method  of 
attempting  to  reduce  our  country's  inflation- 
ary spiral  is  Ineffective  for  short-term  eco- 
nomic stabilization  of  the  economy. 

My  opinion  has  been  formed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  real  estate  activity  which  I  have 
garnered  in  the  appraisal  of  real  estate  for 
over  23  years. 

My  experience  Indicates  that  the  only  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  that  the  repeal  of  the 
7%  investment  tax  credit  will  hurt  is  the 
medium  and  small  business  organizations 
who  contribute  very  little  to  our  splraling 
Infiatlon.  It  Is  also  my  opinion  that  the 
suspension  of  the  7%  investment  tax  credit 
would  not  affect  big  business  one  lota  as 
their  capital  spending  programs  are  pro- 
jected for  from  1  to  3  years  in  advance.  These 
opinions  may  be  easily  verified  by  an  analy- 
sis of  current  projected  spending  programs 
for  multimlllion  dollar  business  concerns  as 
well  as  by  discussions  with  medium  and 
small  businesses. 

I  also  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  7% 
Investment  tax  credit  would  reduce  the  com- 
p>etltiveness  of  medium  and  small  businesses 
with  large  business  concerns  at  a  time  when 
our  government  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  merger  of  large  corporations. 

The  parallels  I  have  used  (big  business 
versus  small  business)  are  definitely  not  an 
Indictment  of  big  business  as  I  also  believe 
that  government  controls  also  "hamstring" 
big  business  In  general  and  specifically  in 
dealing  with  foreign  competition.  These  com- 
parisons merely  Indicate  that  small  and 
medium  businesses  will  suffer  the  most  and 
some  may  not  survive. 

I  am  also  extremely  concerned  about  why 
our  representatives  in  Washington  have  done 
nothing  about  the  current  prime  interest 
rat*!.  This  high  prime  rate  has  affected  only 


the  medium  and  small  business  concerns  as 
the  large  corporations  are  well  able  to  alTord 
the  new  high  rates.  If  this  high  prime  rate 
continues,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  put 
small  businessmen  out  of  biislness  and  add 
to  the  need  of  large  business  corporations  to 
merge  with  other  large  concerns  or  "gobble 
up"  small  businesses  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  these  costs. 
Sincerely, 

ERNEST  A.  Bbterl. 
P.S. — Tou  have  my  permission  to  print  thl» 
letter  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


U-Do-lT  Rental  Co., 
Urbana,  III..  June  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  answer  to  youi 
letter  of  June  16,  on  the  investment  tax 
credit,  please  be  advised  that  I  am  In  accord 
with  your  opinion  that  this  tax  should  not 
be  repealed. 

I  feel  that  small  business  men  such  as 
myself  could  feel  the  pinch  from  such  a 
move  much  more  rapidly  than  the  larger 
firms,  and  I  can  see  not  noticeable  effect  on 
inflation. 

All  reasonable  business  men  know  that  our 
runaway  econcsny  must  be  checked,  and  re- 
straint does  not  always  come  easy,  however, 
buslnese  seems  to  be  bearing  the  brunt  of 
actions  intended  to  curb  inflation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  is  time  for  govern- 
ment to  become  reasonable  in  its  views  on 
whait  it  will  take  In  order  to  slow  down  our 
Inflationary  trend  of  the  last  several  years, 
before  it  topples  business  altogether. 

A  view  such  as  yours  is  not  only  refresh- 
ing in  today's  hubbub  of  misguided  econ- 
omists in  government  but  deserves  support 
of  every  rational  minded  business  man  in 
the  country,  and  you  have  mine. 
Sincerely, 

Mac  D.  Drysdale. 

P.S. — Permission  to  reprint  granted. 


Ideal  Industries,  Inc., 

June  24,  1969. 
Re  your  letter  of  June  16  regarding  the  7% 

Investment  Tax  Credit. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Whereas  the  7%  in- 
vestment tax  credit  does  have  certain  benefi- 
cial effects  on  the  United  States  economy, 
I  favor  the  abolition  of  the  tax  credit.  How- 
ever, I  would  favor  a  modlfled  version  of  al- 
lowing up  to  $25,000  to  $50,000  of  Investment 
in  capital  goods  subject  to  the  7%  credit. 

To  encourage  exports,  &  part  of  the  money 
remitted  to  corporations  on  the  7^0  tai 
credit  could  be  returned  to  them  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  tariffs  they  pay  for  exporting 
products  to  foreign  countries.  This  would 
directly  attack  the  manufacture-for-export 
problem. 

I  further  strongly  feel  that  corporation  and 
all  business  taxes  should  be  decreased  and 
personal  income  taxes  increased  accordingly. 
Basically,  a  corporate  tax  of  any  kind  a 
purely  and  simply  a  sales  tax  wherein  eltber 
the  people  buying  the  product  pay  the  tax  in 
Increased  prices  or  employees  pay  the  tax  in 
decreased  wages,  or  both. 

High  corporate  taxes  encourage  no  end  of 
flnaliclal  manipulation  to  save  taxes  and 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  detailed 
work  required  to  flU  out  such  taxes,  much 
waste  is  Incurred  in  non-productive  activity 
on  the  part  of  all  business. 

Individual  income  taxes  ^ould  be  in- 
creased to  compensate  for  the  loss  incorpo- 
rate Income  taxes.  By  this  move  all  of  ui 
would  be  made  to  realize  the  true  cost  ol 
running  oar  government.  It  Is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, wrong  to  delude  the  people  into  think- 
ing that  some  abstract  corporation  is  paying 
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the  taxes  Instead  of  Individuals.  Perhaps  we 
would  get  more  efficient  government  If  oeoDle 
not  only  paid  the  blU  as  they  do  now  but 
more  clearly  saw  the  amount  of  that  bill 

The  upe  and  downs  of  the  economy  might 
weU  be  partially  controlled  through  varying 
corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes  How^ 
ever,  the  corporate  taxes  should  be  varied 
from  a  lower  base  than  the  present  level 

You  may  use  this  letter  or  any  part  of'  it 
for  whatever  purpose  you  see  fit. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  stop  deceiving  people  as  to  who  are  the 
final  payers  of  the  cost  of  government! 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ideal  Industries,  Inc., 
E.   T.  Judat,  President. 

Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  or  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  25.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  writing  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  16,  1969,  with  regard  to 
the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  ind  Its 
proposed  suspension  in  1969. 

I  feel  that  a  suspension  would  be  a  step  in 
tte  wrong  direction.  It  is  my  impression  that 
this  tax  credit  was  designed  to  assist  industry 
to  expand  its  production  capablUty  in  wder 
to  produce  more  products  at  a  lower  unit  cost 
Such  a  concept  certainly  appears  to  be  anU- 
Inflationary.  since  It  helps  to  Increase  the 

'^f^/J,  ^°°^  ^^^'^  satisfying  overall  de- 
mand at  lower  prices.  I  believe  that  Increased 
production,  and  more  Importantly,  increased 
productivity,  are  vital  factors  In  the  war 
against  inflation  and  the  rising  cost  of  dolmr 
business.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  siS: 
pending  the  7-percent  Investinent  tax  credit. 
I  further  agree  that  more  consideration 
should  be  given  to  alternate  measures  of  tax 
exemption,  particularly  for  small  and  grow- 
ing firms,  which  would  help  to  encouraee  ex- 
pansion Of  this  important  segment  of  lidus- 

I  do  believe  that  when  restraints  are  neces- 
sary to  combat  inflation,  they  should  be  in 
the  form  of  uniform  restraints,  which  apply 
to  the  major  part  of  the  economy  rather  than 
to  only  a  relatively  small  sector  of  it  I  also 
fee^  that  the  beet  example  of  financial  re- 
t^  f  ^f"  .•*?  P'"o^«»ed  by  the  government 
iteelf,  restraining  its  own  operations,  throueh 
the  more  Judicious  use  of  tax  revenues  and  a 
long-overdue  trend  away  from  deficit  spend- 
mg^  So  long  as  governmental  bodies,  from 
federal  down  to  local,  continue  tiie  modern 
whPth»/  .T^*""*  '«■  tl^e  sake  of  spending. 
Whether  the  economy  can  afford  it  or  not. 

r  JpiJ  th®/^®  °!  "^^  ^^'^  mismanagement, 
Ln!  n.^  the  t^-paylng  public  is  far  from 
wnv  need  of  the  sincerity  of  the  government 
Xt  it'^d^^*  ""^  of  What  It  says  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  my  reply  printed 
ta^the  Congressional  Record,  If  you  so  de- 

Slncerely, 

Robert  O.  Lovell, 
Area  Development  Officer. 
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tend  to  manipulate  demand  In  the  consumer 
economy  without  stimulating  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  Investment  tax  credit  has  8«ved 
as  a  powerful  incentive  to  achieve  increased 
productivity  with  greater  efllciency  through 
implementing  improved  technology.  Any 
superficial  program  undertaken  to  curtaU 
Inflation  but  whloih  in  fact  Impedes  genuine 
growth  could  likely  produce  the  result  that 
the  program  was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  offsetting  loss  of  productivity  presents 
a  more  serious  threat.  In  my  opinion,  than 
the  benefit  at  the  selective  reduction  in  de- 
mand that  removal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  would  produce. 

You  may  feel  free  to  use  this  statement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Phillip  ijjBCHULTB, 
Vice  President,  Taxes. 


TRmUTE  TO  TOM  MBOYA 


MONTGOICERY    WASO, 

R»w.^     ,    ,.        CMcago,  III.,  June  24, 1969. 
«e  repeal  of  Inveetment  tax  credit 
Hon   Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  received  your  re- 

r«H,^  T**^  "P**'  o'  *^«  investment  tar 
cremt.  Your  support  of  every  reasonable  pro- 
^  to  restrain  inflation  la  highly  d«n- 
mendable.  The  question  is  h^  L^u> 
MWeve  the  stabiUty  of  the  dollar.  We  can 
Pureue  poUclee  of  either  decreasing  demand 
w  alternatively  increasing  productivity 

bJ,f tv°*.  *^"  ""J**  °*^'*»  °^  inflation'  has 
iwen  the  imbalance  produced  by  policies  that 


Mr.  BROOBCE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  rise  in  this  body  for  the  sad  pur- 
pose of  paying  tribute  to  a  great  leader 
who  has  been  ripped  from  our  midst  in  a 
most  untimely  and  unnatural  way. 

Tom  Mboya  loved  life  and  lived  It  fully 
Only  38  years  old,  he  had  been  Secretary 
General  of  Kenya's  ruling  party,   the 
Kenya  African  National  Union,  since  its 
founding  in  1960.  He  had  served  in  his 
country's  Cabinet  since  Kenya  gained 
its  Independence  in  1963.  As  Minister  of 
Economic  Development,  a  post  he  had 
held  since  1964,  he  put  the  people  of 
Kenya   to    work   In   local   development 
projects,  and  sent  hundreds  of  young 
Kenyans  to  study  in  the  West  so  that 
they  might  return  and  be  of  service  to 
their  nation.  It  was  Tom  Mboya  who 
helped  spur  the  creation  of  the  East 
African  Community,  who  represented  his 
nation  at  numerous  Pan-African  and 
world  development  conferences.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  warn  the  world  of  the 
alarming  rise  in  capital  outflow  from  the 
developing  countries,  to  plead  for  "trade 
not  aid."  and  to  urge  the  creation  of  a 
world  food  bank  to  meet  both  the  emer- 
gency and  long-range  needs  of  an  in- 
creasingly underfed  world. 

Tom  Mboya  was  too  young  to  partici- 
pate in  Kenya's  revolutionary  struggle. 
He  did  not  participate  In  all  the  pains  of 
a  people  striving  to  be  free  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  venerable  President  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta  or  his  loyal  companion  in  arms 
Vice  President  Daniel  Arap  Mol. 

For  many  Westerners  he  was  a  key 
contact  with  an  emerging  continent  and 
came  to  represent  for  them  the  dynamism 
and  the  promise  of  that  giant  and  com- 
plex land. 

Tom  Mboya.  in  many  ways,  repre- 
sented the  best  that  Is  young  and  vigor- 
ous in  Kenya  and  in  Africa.  Within  his 
own  country  he  was  able  to  transcend 
tribal  lines,  to  become  a  truly  national 
leader  where  a  lesser  man  might  so  eas- 
ily have  faUen  into  the  dead-end  road 
of  representing  only  his  minority  tribes- 
men. Within  Africa  Itself  he  argued 
long  and  strongly  for  putting  aside  po- 
litical differences  and  pursuing  the  im- 
mediate goal  of  economic  progress 
through  International  cooperation.  And 
within  the  world  at  large,  where  he 
moved  with  ease  tind  grace  and  joy 
seldom  seen  In  men  of  any  culture  he 
saw  the  dangers  Inherent  In  a  divided 


world  and  pleaded  with  all  people  to 
recognize   the  needs  of  their  brothers 
and  to  help  them  to  fuller  achievement. 
Mr.  President,  Tom  Mboya  was  a  man 
I  was  proud  to  call  "friend."  I  do  not 
know  the  speclflc  cause  of  his  death;  the 
general  cause  is  all  too  clear — by  his 
leadership  he  placed  himself  In  the  ex- 
posed position  which  all  such  people 
risk.  And  a  smaller  mind,  beseiged  by 
hate  or  conflict  of  ideas,  used  the  only 
method  it  knew  to  silence  him  forever. 
Tom  Mboya  left  a  rich  legacy  to  Ken- 
jra,  to  Africa,  and  to  the  world.  To  his 
family  and  multitude  of  friends  I  offer 
my  deep  condolences.  To  the  people  of 
Kenya  I  can  find  no  finer  words  that 
those  of  President  Kenyatta,   the  na- 
tional slogan  of  Kenya  Itself  so  often 
used  by  Tom  Mboya  himself:  "Haram- 
bee"— "Let's  Pull  Together." 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  number  of  per- 
ceptive articles  and  editorials  which  ap- 
pears this  week  In  the  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mboya    Is    Slain    in    Kenya— Killer   Plkes 

After    Attack    in    Nairobi 

(By  Stanley  MeUler) 

Nairobi,  July  5— Tom  Mboya,  the  African 

politician  who  seemed  to  represent  all  that 

was  modern   in  Africa  to   the  rest   of   the 

world,  was  shot  and  killed  today  on  a  busy 

shopping  street  in  Nairobi. 

Mboya.  38,  Minister  of  Economic  Planning 
and  Development  in  the  Kenya  government, 
had  Just  stepped  out  of  a  drugstore  on  Gov- 
ernment Road.  Tlie  street  was  crowded  with 
shoppers  trying  to  make  their  last  purchases 
before  stores  closed  for  the  weekend  The 
road  was  clogged  with  cars  caught  In  the 
Saturday  lunchtUne  traffic  jam. 

Eyewitnesses  said  an  assassin  sitting  in  a 
black  car  parked  near  the  drugstore  fired  at 
Mboya  three  times.  He  was  hit  in  the  chest 
Mrs.  Mohlnl  Sehml,  wife  of  the  drug  store 
owner,  said  Mlwya  snapped  back  from  the 
impact  of  the  bullets.  "I  pulled  him  back 
Into  the  shop."  she  said.  "He  staggered  and 
fell  down.  He  did  not  utter  a  word.  It  was  a 
very  terrible  end." 

Eyewitnesses  said  the  black  car  then  sped 
out  of  sight.  It  was  not  clear  how  the  assassin 
managed  to  get  away  so  quickly  In  sucb 
h«avy  traffic. 

Mboya  was  rmhed  to  Nairobi  Hospital,  but 
he  was  dead  on  arrival.  Doctore  said  he  died 
from  bleeding  of  the  chest  wounds. 

News  of  Mboyas  death  provoked  some  dis- 
turbances. In  Klsumu  on  Lake  Victoria  in 
Western  Kenya,  some  members  of  Mboya's 
Luo  tribe  stoned  shops  owned  by  Klkuyu 
businessmen. 

The  Kikuyus  the  dominant  trtbe  of  Kenya 
are  the  tribe  of  President  Jomo  Kenyatta.  * 
In  Nairobi,  Africans  stoned  the  cars  of 
motorists  passing  Nairobi  Hospital  The  Afri- 
cans were  evldentiy  angered  because  the  hos- 
pital refused  to  let  them  enter  and  see 
Mboya's  body. 

("This  was  no  political  killing,"  said 
Achieng  Oneko,  spokesman  of  the  opposition 
Kenya  People's  Union,  tJPI  reported  "There 
is  no  question  of  parties  .  .  .  Mboya  belonged 
to  us  all."] 

Foreigners  admired  Mboya.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  politicians  in  Africa  who  never  ap- 
pealed to  tribal  chauvinism.  He  tried  to  rise 
above  tribal  politics  and  to  organize  support 
across  the  nation.  He  was  so  successful  that 
some  members  of  his  own  tribe,  the  Luos 
looked  on  hlin  as  a  traitor. 
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Mboya  also  won  respect  as  an  administrator 
An  American  adviser  to  his  ministry  once 
said  t<boya  was  tbe  only  minister  in  Kenya 
who  had  the  ability  to  fill  a  cabinet  poet  In 
Washington.  He  also  had  a  shrewd  sense  of 
politics  and  a  flair  for  mealnlngful  oratory. 

This  admiration  from  foreigners,  however, 
did  not  help  Mboj  at  home.  Other  African 
politicians  resented  his  popularity  abroad.  To 
them,  it  seemed  the  rest  of  the  world  loolced 
on  Mboya  as  the  magazine  cover  boy  of 
Africa.  They  were  Jealous  and  annoyed. 

Mboya  also  lost  political  friends  because  of 
bis  arrogant  manner.  He  was  well-dressed, 
almost  dapper,  making  clear  to  others  that  he 
felt  superior.  He  was  cold  and  tough  and 
seemed  to  frighten  or  enrage  bis  colleagues. 

Outsiders  in  Narobl  often  played  a  game 
that  could  be  called  "Is  Tom  Up  or  Down" 
The  game  centered  on  guessing  whether 
Iflioya  had  the  inside  track  to  sucede  Presi- 
dent Kenyatta,  76,  or  had  lost  it. 

PERSONAL  anuaa 

Logically,  Mboya  never  seemed  to  have  a 

chance.  Too  many  politicians  seemed  ready  to 

gang  up  to  him.  Too  many  could  appeal  to 

tribal    sentiments    and    set    them    against 

.  Mbo,yai — the  man  who  always  was  a  tribal 

.  outojder. 

Tet  he  had  advantages  in  the  constant 
jostling  for  succession.  His  organizational 
nerve  and  drive  outclassed  anyone  else's. 
Politicians,  even  if  they  did  not  like  him, 
needed  him  to  run  their  campaigns.  Min- 
isters, even  when  drafting  legislation  aimed 
at  hurting  him,  often  needed  his  skills  to 
push  the  legislation  through  parliament. 

Because  he  stood  above  tribes,  Mboya 
might  have  been  the  only  politician  capable 
of  uniting  the  country  in  the  dislocation 
expected  to  follow  the  end  of  Kenyatta 's 
reign. 

The  test  of  Iiiboya's  chances  was  to  come 
sometime  within  the  next  year.  Kenyatta  had 
promised  the  country  general  elections  before 
the  spring  of  1970.  No  one  doubted  the  gov- 
ernment party  would  win.  But  the  primary 
elections  before  the  general  vote  were  to 
reveal  whether  Mboya  or  his  opponents  in  the 
government  party  would  control  the  succes- 
sion. The  assassin's  bullet  ended  the  guessing. 

Mboya  was  born  In  1930  on  a  small  Island 
In  Lake  Victoria  and  educated  In  Catholic 
mission  schools.  He  was  a  22-year-old  health 
Inspector  In  Nairobi  when  the  Mau  Mau  re- 
bellion disrupted  colonial  Kenya  In  1952. 
During  the  four- year  war  that  followed,  the 
British  banned  all  Klkuyu  from  taking  part 
In  poUtlcs,  for  they  were  the  main  force  be- 
hind Mau  Mau. 

PoUtlcal  leadership  fell  to  members  of 
other  tribes.  In  1953,  Mboya,  a  Luo,  became 
head  of  the  Kenya  Federation  of  Labor. 
Since  all  political  parties  had  been  banned, 
trade  union  leaderships  gave  Mboya  one  of 
the  few  avenues  to  political  power  left  In 
Kenya. 

RZSXNTED   BT    KIKVTV 

Because  of  this  background,  the  Klkuyu 
who  languished  in  Jails  during  Mau  Mau 
and  its  aftermath  or  studied  in  exile  In 
American  and  British  schools  saw  Mboya  as 
an  usurper. 

After  the  British  allowed  political  parties 
again,  Mt)oya  led  the  African  National  Union 
to  victory.  The  election,  however,  was  fought 
with  all  African  candidates  demanding 
Kenyattas  release  from  detention.  When 
Kenyatta  was  released.  Mboya  had  to  step 
aside  and  let  him  take  the  presidency  of  the 
party. 

In  1963.  when  Kenya  became  Independent, 
Kenyatta  became  the  first  Prime  Minister 
and  then  President  of  the  new  country. 
Mboya  was  named  Minister  for  Jvistice,  then 
Minister  for  Economic  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Mboya  had  many  friends  In  the  United 
States.  The  APL-CIO  supported  his  trade 
union  financially.  This  support  later  proved 
embarrassing.  Rivals  beUeved  the  APL-CIO 


kept  sending  money  to  Mboya  long  after  he 
left  the  trade  union  movement.  Mboya  de- 
nied this,  however. 

Mboya  Is  likely  to  stand  in  modern  African 
history  as  one  of  the  first  politicians  to  re- 
ject tribalism. 

Yet,  the  immediate  legacy  of  his  death  Is 
likely  to  be  more  tribal  conflict  in  Kenya.  Luo 
tribesmen,  who  were  annoyed  by  his  non- 
tribal  sentiments  when  he  was  alive,  now 
seem  to  view  his  de»th  as  a  tribal  slaying. 

The  Kenya  police  In  Luo  areas  have  de- 
cided to  put  Klkuyu  tribesmen  In  custody 
for  their  own  protection. 


July  7,  1969    I    July  7,  1969 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Mboya  Envisioned  a  Greater  Africa 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

London,  July  5. — The  assassination  of  Tom 
i^boya  Is  a  tragedy  for  Kenya  and  for  Africa 
in  ways  far  beyond  his  association  with  the 
West,  where  he  was  one  of  the  continent's 
best-known  public  figures. 

It  U  a  tragedy  because  it  strikes  a  note  of 
Individual  violence  that  has  left  upheaval  In 
its  echoes  every  time  it  has  been  heard  in 
Africa — as  in  the  assassination  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  In  the  Congo  in  1961  and  four  of 
Nigeria's  civilian  leaders  in  1966. 

It  la  a  tragedy  because  It  deprives  the 
coimtry  and  the  continent,  new  to  modern 
statehood,  of  a  leader  young  enough  to  pro- 
vide continuity  when  the  elder  generation 
of  nationalists  passes  from  the  scene.  Mboya 
at  38  was  a  leading  contender  for  the  succes- 
sion to  elderly,  ailing  President  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta of  Kenya,  who  Is  76.  It  Is  a  rare  country 
In  Africa  whose  second  generation  of  leaders 
shows  promise  of  improving  on  the  first. 

BUILT     INSTmiTIONS 

Mboya's  death  Is  a  tragedy  because,  in  a 
continent  where  politics  Is  usually  personal 
and  tribal,  he  was  one  of  the  few  leaders  with 
a  well-articulated  concept  of  the  need  for 
building  institutions  in  the  state  that  would 
outlast  any  Individual  or  generation — that 
would  provide  at  least  the  chance  of  viability 
for  countries  that  need  every  chance  they 
can  get. 

His  friends  In  the  West  will  mourn  his 
supposed  attachment  to  Western  style  de- 
mocracy. His  understanding  of  the  usee  of 
power  and  of  African  politics  made  many 
observers  doubt  the  depth  of  the  attach- 
ment. 

Others  will  mourn  the  death  of  the  man 
whose  vital  Ministry — economic  develop- 
ment— often  seemed  one  of  only  two  or  three 
In  Kenya  to  function  with  anything  remotely 
approaching  efficiency. 

Others  will  wonder  about  and  perhaps 
shudder  at,  the  prospects  of  Kenya's  future 
without  Mboya.  None  of  his  allies  In  Kenya's 
factlon-flghtlng  seems  strong  enough  to 
fight  for  an  Instltutlon-bulldlng  regime  with- 
out him.  None  of  his  enemies  has  shown  the 
capacity  to  do  as  much  for  the  coimtry  as 
he  could. 

IRONIC   LEGACY 

Mboya  knew  that,  and  the  way  he  showed 
his  knowledge  made  him  more  enemies.  Still, 
if  his  assassin  Is  found  and  turns  out  to  be 
politically  motivated,  the  bitterness  could 
poison  Kenya's  already  troubled  air  for  years. 

That  would  be  an  Ironic  legacy  from  the 
man  who  first  made  Kenya's  trade  unions  an 
Irritant,  but  a  feared  Irritant,  to  the  British 
colonial  rulers— l.e..  made  them  an  African 
national  force:  from  a  man  who  organized  an 
airlift  of  hundreds  of  students  to  America 
m  a  crash  attempt  to  provide  the  trained 
manpower  Kenya  lacked  for  the  Independ- 
ence she  received  In  1963:  from  a  man  who 
deferred  his  own  vast  ambition  In  devotion 
to  Kenyatta,  the  prime  leader  brought  from 
prison  to  power. 

There  Is  also  something  personal  to  regret 
about  Mboya  apart  from  the  tragic  violence 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  life 
In  both  African  and  Western  styles,  who 
could   combine  serious   talk    with   oocktall 


chat,  who  moved  from  quasi-revolutionary 
to  realist-reformist  with  a  minimum  or 
trauma  and  maximum  of  vibrancy. 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 
Gunman  Kills  Tom  Mboya,  Kenyan  Leadq, 

IN  Nairobi — Assassin  Flees  in  Auto  Attei 

Attack  on  Busy  Downtown  Street 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  JvUy  5. — Tom  Mboya, 
Kenya's  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  wu 
shot  and  killed  by  an  unidentified  assassin 
today  as  he  emerged  from  a  drugstore  on  a 
busy  downtown  street. 

As  Mr.  Mboya  appeared  In  the  doorway,  an 
auto  pulled  up  In  front  of  him,  three  men 
Jumped  out  and  one  of  them  fired  three 
shots,  two  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
struck  the  Kenyan  leader. 

The  three  men  then  got  back  into  their 
car  and  sped  away.  Mr.  Mboya  was  rushed  to 
Nairobi  Hospital,  where  he  was  pronounced 
dead. 

Mr.  Mboya,  who  was  38  years  old.  was  also 
Secretary  General  of  the  governing  Kenyan 
African  National  Union  (KANU).  and  was 
regarded  as  the  third  most  powerful  man  in 
the  Government  behind  President  Jomo- 
Kenyatta  and  Vice  President  Daniel  Aran 
Mol.  ^ 

When  the  shots  were  fired,  there  were 
hundreds  of  shoppers  In  the  area,  many  of 
whom  fled.  Mr.  Mboya's  bodyguard,  who  had 
preceded  him  through  the  doorway,  crouched 
over  his  body  weeping. 

The  police  quickly  put  a  cordon  around 
the  area  and  began  questioning  passersby, 
A  widespread  search  for  the  three  men  was 
launched. 

There  were  fears  among  Kenya's  political 
leaders  that  the  assassination  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  Mr.  Mboya's  political 
enemies  and  that  the  murder  might  spark 
reprisals. 

The  death  of  Tom,  as  he  was  known  to 
thousands  of  his  supporters,  was  greeted 
with  sorrow  throughout  the  nation,  where 
he  was  regarded  by  many  as  Kenya's  great- 
est hope  for  the  futvire. 

He  had  been  active  recently  In  organizing 
his  party's  campaign  for  general  elections 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Mboya  returned  yesterday  from  Addis 
Abbaba.  Ethiopia,  where  he  had  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa,  a  group  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations. 

His  assassination  was  the  first  in  Kenya 
since  1966,  when  Plo  Gama  Pinto,  a  supporter 
of  Oglnga  Odlnga,  the  opposition  leader,  was 
shot  down  at  his  home  In  Nairobi. 

Mr.  Mboya  was  a  Luo  tribesman,  and  by- 
standers told  the  police  that  the  three  as- 
sassins appeared  to  be  Luoe  also. 

Crowds  Come  to  Hospital 

Nairobi,  July  5. — After  the  shooting,  police- 
men ringed  Nairobi  Hospital  to  keep  out 
grieving  crowds  trying  to  force  their  way 
Into  the  casualty  ward  where  Mr.  Mboya's 
body  lay.  Some  were  cleared  away  by  police- 
men wielding  clubs. 

Shocked  leaders  of  the  Kenyan  African  Na- 
tional Union  also  arrived  at  the  hospital  to 
see  the  body. 

Joseph  Ouma  Nlsa.  Mr.  Mboya's  bodyguard, 
arrived  and  collapsed  In  the  rood  crying:  "It's 
not  true  I  It's  not  true  I" 

Achleng  Oneko,  publicity  secretary  of  the 
opposition  party,  the  Kenya  People's  Union, 
arrived  at  the  hospital  in  tears,  saying :  "This 
Is  not  a  political  assassination.  There  Is  no 
q.iestlon  of  parties  here.  He  belonged  to 
us  all." 

Wire  Is  Taken  to  Hospital 
Nairobi,  July  6. — News  of  Mr.  Mboyal 
death  was  broken  to  his  wife,  Pamela,  by  an 
assistant  In  the  drugstore  who  drove  to  the 
Mboya  home  In  a  borrowed  car  with  a  police 
officer.  They  accompanied  her  to  the  Nairobi 
Hospital. 


Mrs.  Mboya  attended  Western  College  for 
women  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Tom  mboya 

Tom  Mboya  was  one  of  the  most  IntelUgent 
and  attractive  of  the  New  Africa's  leaders 
He  also  had  iinusual  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  especially  for  the  tou^  political 
slogging  necessary  to  win  Kenya's  Independ- 
ence and  then  to  build  a  nation. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Mboya  that  President 
Kenyatta  Invariably  turned  for  the  most  tax- 
ing tasks:  Shaping  Kenya's  republican  Con- 
stltutlon,  writing  of  what  may  prove  a  his- 
toric blueprint  for  "African  Socialism" 
planning  economic  development,  the  re- 
moval of  Oglnga  Odlnga  as  Vice  President  of 
the  country  and  the  KANU  party. 

Mr.  Mboya  i>robably  would  never  have  be- 
come President.  He  was  a  Luo— and  one  with- 
out substantial  tribal  strength— in  a  country 
where  Mr.  Kenyatta's  Klkuyns  are  likely  to 
remain  the  dominant  political  factor  His 
early  ties  with  the  A.P.L.-CJ.O.  unfalriy  gave 
him  the  political  liability  of  the  "American" 
label.  His  arrogance  offended  lesser  politicians 
unnecessarily. 

But  his  murder  at  38  Is  a  staggering  loss 
for  Kenya  and  will  be  felt  around  the  world 
particularly  In  new  nations  struggling  for 
economic  and  political  viability 
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CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OP  AMER- 
ICA OPPOSES  UTILITY  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  recent  press  release  from  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  The 
release  includes  the  text  of  the  excellent 
statement  submitted  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees by  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  executive 
director  of  the  organization,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tax  loophole  permitting  utili- 
ties to  issue  tax-free  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

>fEws  From  the  Consumer  Federation  op 
America,    June  26,  1969 

Washington,  D.C— A  national  consumer 
organization  has  urged  Congress  to  close  a 
tax  law  loophole  which  permits  private  utili- 


ties to  pay  stockholders  tax-free  dividends. 
In  a  statement  to  members  of  the  tax- 
wrlUng  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Mrs 
Erma  Angevine,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  said  that 
"continuation  of  provisions  .  .  .  which  permit 
tax  avoidance  can  only  feed  consumer  dis- 
content and  disillusionment— and  create  in- 
evltably,  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  fairness  and 
credibility  of  government." 

CPA  documented  Ite  appeal  with  a  new 
study  showing  that  36  private  power  com- 
panies paid  their  stockholders  $259  million  in 
tax-free  dividends  In  1968.  The  study  also 
showed  that  private  power  companies  have 
paid  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  in  tax-free  divi- 
dends since  Congress  passed  the  1964  tax 
law  which  made  such  payments  possible 

CPA  described  the  tax-free  dividend  prac- 
tice as  "legalized  financial  legerdemain  and 
double  bookkeeping." 

It  said  the  practice  "deprives  the  federal 
treasury  of  revenue  which  It  would  receive 
If  these  dividends  were  subject  to  normal  tax- 
ation" and  also  results  in  the  payment  of 
"phantom  taxes"  by  consumers  In  their  util- 
ity bills. 

The  text  of  the  CFA  statement  sent  to 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
follows: 

"The  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  a 
voluntary  federation  of  national,  regional, 
state,  and  local  consumer  organizations,  re- 
spectfully submits  for  your  consideration  the 
results  of  a  new  study.  We  believe  that  study 
shows  that  tax  reform  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  We  believe  the  study  provides  addi- 
tional evidence  of  Inequities  in  the  tax  code 
which  permit  some  corporations  and  some 
individuals  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  income  taxes. 

•The  new  CFA  study  reveals  that  36  private 
power  companies  paid  their  stockholders 
$259,328,287  In  tax-free  dividends  In  1968. 
This  means  that  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  In  Income  received  by  the 
stockholders  of  these  utilities  escaped  taxa- 
tion. Since  the  enactment  of  the  1954  tax 
law— which  makes  this  windfall  possible— 
the  total  of  such  tax-free  dividend  payments 
to  stockholders  of  private  power  cornpanles 
has  been  $1,558,754,138. 

•Stockholders  enjoy  these  tax-free  wind- 
falls primarily  as  a  result  of  the  use  by  utili- 
ties of  the  rapid  depreciation  provisions  of 
the  1954  tax  law.  Companies  subject  to  fed- 
eral or  state  regulation  often  are  permitted 
to  compute  net  Income  two  different  ways 
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once  for  tax  purposes  and  once  for  regulatory 
purposes.  When  regulatory  income  exceeds 
tax  Income,  the  difference,  if  the  company 
sees  fit,  may  be  paid  to  shareholders  as  a  tax- 
free  return  of  capital.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  considers  any  distribution  in  excess  of 
accumulated  or  cxirrent  earnings  as  a  return 
of  capital.  Hence,  payments  made  from 
sources  other  than  profits  are  tax-free. 

-Barron's,  a  weekly  financial  publication, 
headlined  a  story  on  this  practice  in  these 
words  as  long  ago  as  1963:  Foiling  the  IRS  ' 
That  was  and  still  is  all  too  true,  for  this 
practice  deprives  the  federal  treasury  of  rev- 
enue which  It  would  receive  if  these  dividends 
were  subject  to  normal  taxation. 

"But  consumers  are  also  foiled,'  for  con- 
sumers are  the  ones  who  supply  the  money 
which  power  companies  use  to  pay  taxes  and 
dividends.  Specifically,  power  companies  are 
really  tax  collectors,  not  tax  payers.  By  long 
established  regulatory  principle,  utility  rates 
are  designed  to  provide  enough  revenue  to 
cover  all  operating  expenses,  including  taxes 
plus  a  supposedly  reasonable  return  on  in- 
vestment. However,  inconsUtencles  between 
the  tax  law  and  the  interpretations  of  utility 
regulatory  agencies  permit  utllltlee  to  charge 
consumers  for  more  Income  taxes  than  they 
the  utilities,  actually  relay  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  power  companies  keep  the  differ- 
ence and  It  Is  this  difference  between  taxes 
actually  paid,  and  funds  collected  from  con- 
sumers—supposedly for  taxes— which  Is  dis- 
tributed each  year  as  tax-free  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

•Consumers  thus  pay  'phantom  taxes'  to 
utilities.  Utilities  use  this  'phantom  tax'  ac- 
cumulation to  benefit  stockholders  The 
losers  are  both  the  federal  treasury  and 
consumers. 

"The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  be- 
lieves the  tax  law  should  be  reformed  to  elim- 
inate this  and  other  Inequities  which  permit 
corporations  and  individuals  to  escape  pay- 
ing their  full  share  of  taxes.  These  forms  of 
legalized  financial  legerdemain  and  double 
bookkeeping  should  be  ended.  Continuation 
of  provisions  in  the  law  which  permit  tax 
avoidance  can  only  feed  consumer  discon- 
tent and  disillusionment — and  create  inevi- 
tably, a  lack  of  faith  in  the  fairne^  and 
credibility  of  government. 

"A  list  of  power  companies  which  paid  tax- 
free  dividends  in  1968.  and  a  companv  by 
company  breakdown  of  such  tax-free  divi- 
dend payments  since  1954,  Is  attached.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  provide  additional  docu- 
mentation at  your  request." 


Tax-tree        Percent  ot 

dividends  total  dividends 

paid  In  1968  tax  free  in  1968 


Total  tax-free 

dividends 

since  1954  > 


60.0 
46.0 


Arizona  Public  Service is  inn  nnn 

Atlantic  City  Electric .-  tIm'Sm 

Black  Hills  Power  A  Light  Co " gfi'zM  m 

Brockton  Edison .         *'"^  <"> 

C«ntral  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric.".'."!""! i'4M"?5n ia'a' 

Central  Lousiana  Electric 2  3m3M  u? 

Central  Maine  Power !!!!!::::" 2.30Z,3Z4  44.1 

"n.o" 

100.0 

78.0 

(•) 

34.68 


Central  Vermont  Public  Servtoe".'."."!" i'ijlhm 

Consolidated  Edison  (C).  .  sriS'Sm 

teffi^--"<^^  «>---■-"■-■■-■----  ii^ 

teTiJ^ll! :::::::::::::::::!!!!!!    ^r.^d-}^ 

tieter  &  Hampton  Electric...       ' 

fill  River  Electric  Ligtit.  


Fitctiburg  Gas  &  Electric" Ught.'!!!! sa'iii 

flonda  Power 3»,»i^ 


13.79 


65.0 


florida  Public  Utilities 

Green  Mountain  Power Ms'wi" 

Gulf  States  Utilities.  **'*'' 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co !!!!!!!!!! 346'894 7"q' 

Idaho  Power a  mS'Sk  oi'S 

Illinois  Power (C) 3,580,505  35.0 

Illinois  Power  (P)...     

Interstate  Power...         


982, 510 


31.0 


Long  Island  Lighting!!!!!! k" 

Wiine  Public  Service 149  124  inn 

Missouri  Public  Service i«.  1Z4  20.0 

New  England  Electric  System !!!!!!!!!!!!!""'9,'738,"855 45."6" 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$36,996,989 
31,518.668 
245.227 
2,074,694 
9,758.873 
13.965.621 
4.812.492 
1.124,092 
300.596.974 
3,071,250 
91,131,507 
27,300.321 
2,958,458 
7,565 
1,022,110 
737,955 
760.396 
222, 724 
1,313,179 
3,535,997 
3,761.771 
23.657.249 
3,201,000 
1,877,064 
2,404.220 
11,621,740 
1,572,922 
339,300 
58, 754, 431 


Tax-free         Percent  ol     Total  tax-tree 

dividends  total  dividends  dividends 

paid  in  1968  tax  tree  in  1968        since  1954  i 


New  England  Power  (P) 

Niagara  Mohawk ifi'JMi'iim' 

Norttieast  Utilities !!!!!!! 18  IM537 

Northern  States  Power  (Minnesoto)..! 14'52S'840 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  ".a",o«u 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities..  iioiiii' 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. ..  13243' 724 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  (C) !!!!!!!!! n'  797'  760 

Pacific  Power  «  Lieht  (P) .."J '       '   ' 

Portland  General  Electric 3  539  200 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co ir077'3fi9 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.    14'  875  26G 

Public  Service  of  I ndiini  »-.«.««> 

Public  Service  ot  New  Hempshfrg' 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  (C) '  '  "         i"3i6"2«" 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  (P)  *«".<•« 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  .        .  ' 4"577'i6b"" 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power 305*531 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co  " 2  229' 920 

South  Carohna  Electric  S  Gas"c'o.." "».«" 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co..        205  6«3"" 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co...  ""       2  394' 110 

Union  Electric 12*397  474 

Upper  Peninsula  Power '  (ti^iK 

Uteh  Powers  Light....  ..  "        i  652' MS 

Virginia  Electric  I  Power !! "■«,o^ 

Washington  Water  Power .!!!!!!!!!!! 1  426  483 


70.0 
59.0 
56.0 


81.93 
64^6 

"53^^" 
29.8 


51.0 


66.0 
15.0 
77.0 


(•) 
O 

43  0 
(•) 
(') 


20.29 


J347.  568 

135.987.831 

28.124.392 

14.525,840 

10.161.303 

12.598.021 

68.841.977 

121.924.916 

8.  788, 658 

38.615.471 

40.410.000 

47.415.002 

25, 340. 454 

13.456.472 

29.627.896 

1.910.019 

4.  577. 100 

2,410.500 

9.124.035 

1.244.431 

2.741.998 

20.049.161 

112.220.664 

81.736 

9.148.337 

4.062.107 

42.939.399 


Tot»' 259.328.287 


1.452.020.077 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Tax-frM        PMCOTtol    Totol  Ux-fre* 

divKlMdt  toUl  dividends  dividands 

paid  in  19U  tax  (TM  in  196a        Mnc«19S4> 


Tka  tolkiwini    powar  eompanias   hava  btan 
margad  Into  otrier  utility  systams: 
California  Electric  Power  ><> 
California  Oregon  Power" 

Connecticut  Light  A  Power  ■> 

Connecticut  Power » 

Ejsai  County  EJectrie" 

Hartford  Electric  Light  n... 

Haverhill  Elecfricu. \ 

Lawrence  Electric  i».  .. 
Lowell  Electric  Light  u 


$15,345,062 

18,333.924 

26,341,153 

1,340,731 

565,796 

30,977,031 

176,474 

466,917 

522,886 


Tax-fra«        Pereent-of    Total  tax-ir- 

dividends  total  dividends  dividend! 

paid  in  1968  tax  free  in  1968       since  19M  i 


The  fpllowini  powar  oompaniat  hwa  baan  mareiad— Continued 

Merrimack- Essex  Electric» «  c.^  c„ 

Rockland  Light*  Power  v *97«?Sm 

Southern  Berkshire  Power  a  BectricM iSn  t2 

Suburban  Eladric " i  ilnfof 

Weymouth  Light*  Power u Jls  5ii 


Worcester  County  Eloctrien I"""-""!!'.".'."!!'.'.".""'"'.'"."         5,11 


435.990 
""7.085 


Total. 


Total  tax-free  dhridends  since  1954 j  ssg 


106. 734.0(1 


754,  m 


aWlSi-Ut^is!^""  ^"'^  ''■  '*'■  <='<=  ''•-'•"•"^  ind  ■cVf'.^'n's^S/x^': 
» 12.3  percent  ol  Mar.  1,  June  1  and  Sept.  1  dividends  only 
•|>  percent  of  July  dividend;  25  percent  of  October  dividend 
Ifim.'Srin'.iT'o'^  dividend;  19.6  percent  of  April.  July,  and  Oetober  dividends. 
•Estimated  40  to  45  percent;  for  purposes  o(  this  study,  40  percent  has  been  used 

•  51.37  percent  0  Mar.  15  and  June  15  dividends;  49.86  Jircent  afSepf  15  a7d  D^is  dividends 
'22.12  percent  of  Mar.  1,  June  1.  and  Sept.  1  dlvldend$Tl3.5  percent  of  Oet  1  iHvidend 

•  14  percent  ol  AuBust  dividend;  21  percent  ol  November  dividend  aivioona. 
16.71  percent  ot  Jwu^nr  dividend;  21.62  percent  of  April,  July,  and  October  dividends 


■•  Merged  with  Southern  California  Edison  Co 
n  Merged  with  Pacific  Power  and  Ught.  1961 


1963. 


Mt:  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  I 


"Subsidiary  of  Northeast  Utilities.  1967. 

"  Merged  with  Hartford  Electrk:  Light,  1956. 

"  Name  changed  to  Merrimack- Essex,  1957. 

"Merged  with  Merrimack- Essex.  1957. 

»  Merged  with  Massachusetts  Elecfrk:  Co.  (part  o(  New  England  Dectrk:  System)  1962 

"  Name  changed  to  Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities,  1958. 

"  Merged  with  Massachusetts  Electrk  Co.  (part  of  New  England  Qectrk:  System),  1961. 

••r^il?\'/'".'*''2!".'  "' '^ilf'de'",  (Myments  consklered  tai  free  by  companies,  PrentKe-Hall's 
Capital  Adiustments    and  Moody's  "Public  Utilities"  and  "Divktent  Reco>d"  servk»s  For  toW 

FM^r'.".LS']!f"'r^i2'",'**"*k-*?"'2  '"  ^'^  f""*  ""?"'^''  ""''«•»■  Computations  by  Consum" 
,S'}SP  °'  *"'•''"•  ''«■  Dividend  payments  are  those  made  on  common  stock   except  wheri 
fwted.  Where  company  pakl  tax-lree  divkjends  on  both  common  and  preferred,  each  Is  identified- 
(C)  on  common  stock ;  (P)  on  preferred  stock. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
^    BUSINESS     I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  Is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
.     PRIATIONS.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
11612)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

XTNANIMO0S  CONSENT  AGRKEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  o'clock 
a  vote  be  taken  on  the  committee 
amendment  relating  to  the  $20,000  limi- 
tation on  farm  payments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thhak 
the  Senators  request  also  should 
cover  the  matter  of  taking  up  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  limitations  now, 
out  of  order,  because  in  the  regular 
order  it  would  come  after  s<»ne  other 


amendments,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  amendments  which  we  have 
not  approved  which  precede  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  accordingly 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  until  2  o'clock  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Delaware    (Mr. 

Wn,LIAMS). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  should  be 
added  to  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment that  beginning  at  2  o'clock  there 
will  be  a  live  quonun. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  the  live 
quorum  be  called  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well;  the  vote 
at  2  o'clock  and  the  time  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Attaches  should  notify 
Senators  that  It  will  be  a  live 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following  Senators   answered   to   their 
names: 

[No.  82  Leg.) 

Alkin  Ooldwater           Murphy 

Allen  GoodeU                Paetore 

Baker  Hansen               Peu 

Boggs  Hart                     Randolpb 

Bvirdlck  Holland               Saxbe 

BjTd.  Va.  HoUlngs              Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  va.  Hruska                Stennls 

cook  Inouye                 Talmadge 

CurtlB  Javlts                   Williams,  N.J 

Dirksen  Jordan,  N.C.        WlUlams  Del 

Domlnlck  Jordan,  Idabo     Young,  N.  Dak 

Eagleton  Mansfield            Young,  Ohio 

Ellender  McOee 

Fannin  Moos 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maonu- 
soN),  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  oflBcIal  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Tydings)    are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr, 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  of  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  of  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  ,  and  the  Senator  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  are  detained 
on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESDIING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  motion  is 
agreed  to,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
carry  out  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Uttle  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
ta their  names: 


Allott 
Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 


Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaJf 

liSlller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Soott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yar  borough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tlie 
committee  amendment  having  to  do  with 
the  limitation  on  pajrments  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  14,  after  the  word  "regula- 
tions", strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 


carry  out  any  price  support  program  (other 
than  for  BUgar)  under  which  payments  ag- 
gregating more  than  $20,000  under  aU  such 
programs  are  made  to  any  producer  on  any 
crop  planted  In  the  fiscal  year  1070.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  vote  on  this  amendment  will 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  pjn.  today, 
the  time  between  now  and  2  p.m.  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Burdick). 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
us  have  been  rather  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  there  Is  now  the  largest  backlog  of 
REA  applications  in  history ;  estimated  at 
$714  mllUon;  yet  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  impropriated  only  $320 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate 
committee  raised  that  figure  by  $20  mil- 
lion, for  which  we  are  grateful.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  35  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  large 
backlog  of  loan  applications  pending  at  the 
agency  and  has  provided  the  additional  au- 
thorlzaUon  to  meet  a  part  of  this  backlog. 
It  requests  that  the  REA  Administrator  file 
with  the  committee,  not  later  than  next  Jan- 
uary 31,  a  full  report  on  the  exact  situation 
In  terms  of  firm  loan  applications  on  hand 
as  of  December  31,  1969,  together  with  the 
best  estimate  of  additional  applications  to 
be  received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  1970. 
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Loan  authorization  for  electrification  loans 

1969  new  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority  to  date $329,000,000 

1970  budget  estimates — New 
(obllgatlonal)    authority 320,000  000 

House  bill— New  (obllgatlonal) 

authority   330,000,000 

Committee  recommendation — 
new  (obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity       340,000,000 


The  committee  recommends  a  loan  au- 
thorization of  $340  mlUlon  for  the  electrifi- 
cation program  In  fiscal  year  1970.  The  new 
authorization,  plus  an  estimated  carryover 
of  $25  million  will  provide  a  lending  pro- 
gram of  $365  million,  which  is  $20  million 
over  the  current  year  level.  The  new  author- 
ization is  thus  $20  million  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  bill  and  $11  million 
over  the  amount  authorized  a  year  ago. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  large 
backlog  of  loan  applications  pending  at  the 
agency  and  has  provided  the  additional  au- 
thorization to  meet  a  part  of  this  backlog. 
It  requests  that  the  REA  Administrator  file 
with  the  committee,  not  later  than  next 
January  31,  a  full  report  on  the  exact  situa- 
tion In  terms  of  firm  loan  applications  on 
hand  as  of  December  31,  1969.  together  with 
the  best  estimate  of  additional  applications 
to  be  received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1970.  This  report  should  also  indicate  clearly 
the  sufficiency  of  loan  authorization  to  meet 
the  orderly  requirements  of  the  electrifica- 
tion program  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  statement 
in  the  House  report  that  in  view  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  "heavying-up"  distribution  fa- 
cilities, that  first  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  critical  needs  of  distrlbutlon-type 
loans,  and  that  generation  and  transmission 
loans  be  held  to  a  minimum  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 


That  seems  to  suggest  that  as  of  that 
time,  January  31  of  next  year,  after  the 
report  has  been  filed  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  agency,  the  committee  will  give 
further  consideration  to  this  backlog  In 
connection  with  the  next  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reply- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator's  ques- 
tion, I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  com- 
mitment of  the  committee,  of  course,  as 
to  what  it  will  do  at  that  time;  but  the 
committee  felt  that  we  should  have  in- 
formation available  at  that  time  as  to  the 
size  of  the  backlog,  so  that  we  would  be 
free,  if  it  seemed  wise,  to  consider  It  In 
connection  with  the  supplemental  bill  or 
in  any  other  way  that  we  felt  it  should 
be  considered. 

I  might  say  that  the  committee  bill 
added  $20  million  over  the  House  amount, 
making  a  total  $340  million.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  $25  million  carryover,  making 
$365  million  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  electrification  program. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  can  ex- 
pect that  the  committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  backlog  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  (No.  91-277)  under  the  subhead- 
ing "Loan  Authorization  for  Electrifica- 
tion Loans,"  on  page  35  of  the  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
35  of  the  committee  report,  imder  loan 
authorization    for    electrification    loans 
the  committee  requests  that  the  REA 
Administrator  "file  with  the  committee 
not  later  than  next  January  31  a  full 
report  on  the  exact  situation  in  terms  of 
farm  loan  applications  on  and  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  together  with  the  best 
estimate  of  additional  applications  to  be 
received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1970."  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da  (Mr.  Holland),  indicated  that  the 
committee  will  give  consideration  to  a 
supplemental  appr(«>riatlon  if  loan  de- 
mands as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
REA  Administrator  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  January  31  warrant  it.  Rural 
Eaectrlc  Cooperatives  both   distribution 
and  G.  tt  T.  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  providing  central  station  electric  pow- 
er to  rural  America.  Demands  for  elec- 
tricity in  rural  America  continue  to  grow 
and  both  distribution  and  G.  &  T.  cooper- 
atives are  faced  with  the  need  to  heavy- 
up  and  expand  their  systems  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  REA  Act  for 
complete  area  coverage  said  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  their  consumers 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  next 

yield  such   time  as  he   may   require 

which  I  understand  will  be  approximately 
7  minutes — to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  current  proposal  to 
place  a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
to  any  producer  imder  our  farm  pro- 
grams for  crops  planted  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 


To  the  average  person,  particularly 
those  not  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  our  present  farm  programs,  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation  might  seem  reason- 
able. A  close  study  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  need  to  maintain 
a  sound  agriculture  should  reveal  that 
such  a  limit  would  be  a  cripling  blow  to 
the  American  agricultural  economy. 

The  stated  purposes  of  our  Federal 
farm  programs  are  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  farm  income,  to  as- 
sure abundant  supplies  of  low  cost, 
high-quality  food  and  fiber,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  soil  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

In  seeking  to  improve  farm  income 
Congress  has  enacted  our  present  farm 
price  support  programs.  Under  them 
producers  voluntarily  limit  their  plant- 
ings and,  in  return,  receive  income  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  low-level  price 
support  loans  and  production  payments 
in  the  case  of  feed  grants  and  cotton  and 
wheat  certificate  payments  in  the  case  of 
wheat. 

All  of  the  payments  made  to  farmers, 
large  and  small,  are  either  for  some  serv- 
ice they  have  performed  or  are  in  lieu  of 
price  support  in  another  form.  For  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  our  current 
programs,  we  maintained  a  system  of 
high  price  supports.  With  all  of  their 
shortcomings,  these  were  successful  in 
maintaining  farm  prices  at  reasonable 
levels. 

Cash  market  prices  for  most  c(Hnmodl- 
ties  have  fallen  as  price  support  loan 
levels  under  the  new  programs  have  been 
reduced.  Wheat,  for  example.  Is  now 
bringing  the  farmer  an  average  of  $1.27 
per  bushel.  This  is  practlcaUy  the  same 
as  we  sold  wheat  for  back  in  the  1920"s. 

Even  with  voluntary  production  con- 
trol programs,  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  big  surpluses.  In  the  case  of 
some  conunodlties.  we  must  rely  heavily 
on  the  export  market  as  an  outlet  for 
a  large  part  of  our  production.  Almost 
two  out  of  every  three  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  in  this  country,  for  example, 
must  be  exported. 

Even  with  voluntary  productlcm  con- 
trol programs,  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  big  surpluses.  Farmers  have 
cut  back  their  crop  swireages  and  are 
still  faced  with  further  planting  reduc- 
tions. Next  year  wheat  producers  will  be 
asked  to  reduce  plantings  by  another  10 
to  15  percent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
diversion  and  certificate  pajTnents. 

This  proposal  would  limit  total  pay- 
ments to  a  producer  under  all  of  these 
programs.  A  sizable  wheat  producer,  who 
may  also  be  a  participant  in  the  feed 
grain  or  cotton  program,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  payments  limitation,  would 
be  presented  with  an  impossible  choice. 
His  alternative  to  program  participation 
would  be  to  stay  out  of  the  program  al- 
together and  try  to  greatly  increase  his 
production  in  order  to  meet  his  costs  and 
provide  a  Uvlng  for  his  family.  The  re- 
sult of  such  action  would  be  to  add  to 
the  already  burdensome  surpluses  and 
further  depress  farm  prices. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  If  they  are  to 
be  successful  in  securing  decent  farm 
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prices  In  the  marketplace.  Price  depress- 
ing surpluses  must  be  avoided  If  we  are 
to  maintain  farm  Income,  hold  down 
Government  costs,  and  prevent  a  col- 
lapse of  the  agricultural  economy. 

If  the  proposed  limitation  is  approved, 
the  present  cotton  program  would  cease 
to  be  In  effect  and,  under  the  so-called 
"snap  back"  provision,  would  be  replaced 
by  a  program  requiring  price  support 
loans  at  levels  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity.  The  present  loan  level  on  cot- 
ton Is  about  45  percent  of  parity.  Under 
this,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  savings 
claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  limita- 
tion would  be  lost.  Worse  than  this,  how- 
ever, would  be  critical  damage  that  woiild 
be  done  to  the  cotton  industry.  This 
would  inevitably  place  cotton  at  a  price 
disadvantage  and  would  mean  further 
loss  of  markets  to  synthetics. 

As  I  have  indicated,  our  farm  pro- 
grams are  also  aimed  at  preserving  our 
soil  resources  and  providing  abundant 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  The  conserva- 
tlotr"of  our  soil  is  something  of  utmost 
concern,  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  all 
of  us.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  any 
effort  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity would  be  more  Important  to 
nonfarm  people.  This  is  the  surest  way 
for  us  to  assiire  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate food  supplies  for  years  to  come. 

Throughout  history,  there  are  exam- 
ples of  great  nations  that  have  declined 
and  fallen  simply  because  they  failed  to 
conserve  their  soil  and  could  no  longer 
provide  the  most  basic  needs  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  better  dis- 
cussions of  the  question  of  the  payments 
limitation  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
Is  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  June 
1.  1969,  issue  of  the  Pargo  Porum,  North 
Dakota's  largest  dally  newspaper.  This 
editorial  was  written  by  the  paper's  edi- 
tor, Mr.  John  Paulson.  I  would  like  to 
read  part  of  that  editorial  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  appear  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  editorial  in  part  reads  as 
follows : 

What  the  poUUcally  minded  congressmen 
who  vote  for  such  a  curb  don't  seem  to  realize 
Is  that  the  farm  payments  are  not  a  subsidy; 
they  are  a  payment  by  the  government  for 
specific  performance  by  the  farmers.  If  Con- 
gress did  not  believe  that  the  price  support 
programs  and  the  conservation  programs  were 
necessary  to  the  sound  economic  health  of 
the  United  States  Itself,  they  should  not  have 
been  approved  In  the  first  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  programs  Is  to 
keep  the  total  crop  production  under  control. 
so  that  the  market  place  will  bring  to  the 
-  farmer  a  sufficient  cash  rertjum  to  keep  the 
fanner  and  his  family  on  the  farm,  Instead  of 
forcing  them  off  the  farm  Into  the  big  cities 
as  potential  relief  clients. 

If  the  farm  programs  were  a  relief  program, 
then  the  t»p  payment  should  be  limited  to 
$3,000.  the  federal  government's  dividing  line 
between  the  poor  and  the  not-so-poor. 

When  the  federal  government  attempts  to 
limit  production,  it  must  limit  the  produc- 
tion on  all  land,  not  Just  on  those  lands 
owned  by  the  average  family  farmer. 

But  If  the  $20,000  ceiling  were  suocessfully 
Imposed,  next  year  the  celling  would  be  cut 


t»  915,000  and  then  to  $10,000  and  probably 
even  lower. 

This  would  be  one  effective  way  of  killing 
all  farm  programs,  and  offer  no  substitutes. 
As  a  result  there  would  be  a  threat  of  a  po- 
tential glut  on  the  market  of  some  of  the 
crops  now  under  the  control  programs,  and 
the  net  result  would  be  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
more  and  more  family  fanners  who  simply 
could  not  stand  the  economic  pressing. 

The  big  farms  lyould  grab  up  more  and 
more  land,  and  the  United  States  would  find 
Itself  with  a  massive  farm-tenant  operation 
calling  for  massive  land  reforms. 

I  firmly  feel  that  the  time  and  place 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  payments 
limitation  is  when  general  farm  legisla- 
tion is  considered  by  Congress.  Our  pres- 
ent farm  programs  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  1970  crop  year.  That  means  that  we 
must  write  new  legislation  either  late 
this  session  or  early  next  year. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Har- 
din has  been  working  on  this  and  I 
understand  that  he  will  be  making  some 
proposals  for  establishing  reasonable  and 
workable  limitations  without  crippling 
the  programs  themselves. 

In  1968,  only  46  North  Dakota  farmers 
received  payments  under  these  programs 
in  excess  of  $20,000.  Only  three  of  these 
received  more  than  $50,000.  The  largest 
payment  in  my  State  was  only  $72,504. 
It  would  be  the  popular  thing  in  my  State 
for  me  to  vote  for  this  limitation.  I  would 
do  so  if  I  could  disassociate  myself  from 
the  feeling  that  it  is  not  in  the  bset 
interest  of  farmers  and  farm  programs 
and  all  people  in  this  country  who  are 
concerned  over  the  need  for  abundant 
food  at  reasonable  prices  now  and  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  dele- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  payments. 
ExHiarr  1 
CtTRB  ON  Farm  Psogbams  PoLrncALLT 
Inspired 
Once  again  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  approved  a  politically-inspired  pro- 
posal to  put  a  celling  of  $20,000  a  year  on  the 
amount  any  one  farmer  may  receive  from  the 
federal  farm  price  support  program,  the  Agri- 
cultural   Conservation    program,    the    Crop- 
lands Adjiistment  program  and  the  old  Soil 
Bank  program. 

We  caU  the  proposal  politically-Inspired 
because  the  attempt  to  curb  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs  comes 
primarily  from  the  big  city  congressmen  who 
deUght  m  singling  out  the  very  few  farmers 
who  have  received  payment  of  $100,000  to 
over  $1  million  from  the  USDA.  and  com- 
plain at  the  same  time  that  the  poor  In  the 
big  city  ghettoes  are  being  denied  food  for 
the  hungry  by  the  same  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiwe. 

What  the  politically  minded  congressmen 
who  vote  for  such  a  curb  don't  seem 
to  realize  Is  that  the  farm  payments  are  not 
a  subsidy;  they  are  a  payment  by  the  govern- 
ment for  specific  performance  by  the  farm- 
ers. If  Congress  did  not  believe  that  the 
price  support  programs  and  the  conserva- 
tion programs  were  necessary  to  the  sound 
economic  health  of  the  United  States  itself, 
they  should  not  have  been  approved  In  the 
first  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  program  is  to 
keep  the  total  crop  production  under  con- 
trol, so  that  the  market  place  will  bring  to 
the  farmer  a  sufficient  cash  return  to  keep 
the  farmer  and  his  family  on  the  farm.  In- 
stead of  forcing  them  off  the  farm  Into  the 
big  cities  as  potential  relief  clients. 

If  the  farm  programs  were  a  reUef  pro- 
gram, then  the  top  payment  should  be  lim- 


ited to  $3,000.  the  federal  government's 
dividing  line  between  the  poor  and  the  not- 
80-poOr. 

When  the  federal  government  attempts  to 
limit  production.  It  must  limit  the  produc- 
tion on  all  land,  not  just  on  those  lands 
owned  by  the  average  family  farmer. 

The  same  congressmen  who  tried  to  limit 
farmers'  income  will  turn  around  and  vote 
for  minimum  wage  laws  and  other  labor 
legislation  which  act  to  give  the  transporta- 
tion agency,  the  processor  and  the  retailers 
a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar. 

Fortunately,  the  new  secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  appointed  by  President  Richard  M 
Nixon,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  has  already  urged 
the  Senate  to  kill  the  House-approved  celling. 
He  said  he  was  not  Judging  the  moral  or 
the  ethics  of  big  payments  to  some  larger 
farms,  but  was  considering  how  government 
programs  can  be  operated  so  that  they  hold 
down  surplxis  production.  Quite  simply,  he 
said  that  the  government  was  getting  value 
received  for  the  payments  made  to  farmers, 
and  that  the  payments  were  not  a  subsidy  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Hardin  said  the  administration  believes 
that  a  sound  program  of  payment  limitations 
to  some  of  the  larger  farm  operations  can 
be  drafted  later,  but  should  not  be  tacked 
on  to  programs  now  being  carried  out.  He 
said  the  entire  subject  should  be  considered 
when  Congress  takes  up  general  farm  pro- 
gram  revisions  which  will  take  effect  to 
1971 

"As  long  as  we  are  not  talking  about  spe- 
cific dollar  limitations,  we  think  a  sound 
program  can  be  devised  that  wlU  certainly 
modify  the  payment  structure  that  we  now 
have,  and  modify  It  downward,"  he  said. 

The  records  show  that  relatively  few  farm- 
ers In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  get  over 
the  $20,000  total  In  annual  payments.  The 
collections  In  the  million  dollar  classification 
generally  come  from  the  Deep  South,  the 
land  of  the  old  plantations  and  the  huge 
land  owning  famlUes,  and  from  Texas  and 
California.  But  If  the  920,000  celling  were 
successfully  Imposed,  next  year  the  celling 
would  be  cut  to  $15,000  and  then  to  $10,000 
and  probably  even  lower. 

This  would  be  one  effective  way  of  killing 
all  farm  programs,  and  offer  no  substitutes. 
As  a  result  there  would  be  a  threat  of  a 
potential  glut  on  the  market  of  some  of  the 
crops  now  under  the  control  programs,  and 
the  net  result  would  be  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
more  and  more  family  farmers  who  simply 
could  not  stand  the  economic  pressure. 

The  big  farms  would  grab  up  more  and 
more  land,  and  the  United  States  would  And 
Itself  with  a  massive  farm-tenant  operation 
calling  for  massive  land  reforms. 

The  Senate  wiped  out  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion a  year  ago,  and  certainly  It  should  do 
so  again,  particularly  with  the  rewriting  ol 
the  farm  programs  slated  for  the  next  crop 
year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  business  Is  the 
amendment  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives included  in  H.R.  11612.  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  price  support  program  (other  than  for 
sugar)  under  which  payments  aggregating 
more  than  $20,000  vmder  all  such  programs 
are  made  to  any  producer  on  any  crop  planted 
In  the  fiscal  year  1070. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  that  lan- 
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guage  from  the  committee  bill.  There- 
fore, the  parliamentary  situation  is  that 
the  committee  amendment  is  now  the 
pending  business,  and  those  who  favor 
the  retention  of  the  $20,000  ceiling  will 
vote  no,  against  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  am  proposing  that  we  defeat  the 
committee  amendment  and  thereby  re- 
tain the  House  amendment  which  places 
a  limitation  of  $20,000  on  these  pay- 
ments. 

The  argument  has  been  made,  as  it  is 
every  time  this  matter  comes  up,  that 
If  we  place  a  ceiling  on  these  payments. 
it  will  cost  more  money  to  administer 
the  program. 

I  disagree  completely.  That  is  a  fa- 
lacious  argument.  There  is  no  substance 
which  would  substantiate  that  argu- 
ment. 

However,  rather  than  debate  the 
point  I  have  a  second  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  this  second  amendment  is  to 
repeal  the  so-called  snap-back  provision 
under  which  the  Secretary  said  he  would 
have  to  support  cotton  as  one  commodity 
at  higher  rates  than  under  the  regular 
act.  Therefore  the  argument  about  the 
so-called  snap-back  provisions  need  not 
bother  anybody  on  voting  on  the  $20,000 
limitation  because  if  we  can  defeat  the 
committee  amendment  the  next  vote  will 
be  to  eliminate  the  snap-back  provision. 
As  far  as  the  broad  agricultural  pro- 
gram is  concerned  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  review  the  history  of  this  law. 
It  started  at  90  percent  support  for  cer- 
tain agriculture  commodities  during 
World  War  n.  It  was  initiated  at  that 
time  as  a  wartime  measure  for  encour- 
aging and  increasing  wartime  produc- 
tion on  the  farms  so  that  we  might  have 
that  production  for  our  own  use  and  for 
supporting  and  feeding  our  allies  in 
Europe. 

This  high,  rigid  support  of  90  percent 
was  initiated  during  World  War  II  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  drop 
back  within  1  year  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  However,  now,  24  years  later,  these 
high  support  programs  are  still  being 
continued  on  an  even  more  expensive 
basis. 

At  some  point,  somewhere,  I  think  we 
must  face  up  to  the  problem  and  cut 
down  on  the  cost  of  this  agriculture  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing these  large  payments  at  this 
time.  Both  the  Congress  and  every  ad- 
ministration that  has  ever  been  in  power, 
either  Democratic  or  Republican,  have 
always  expressed  a  lot  of  sympathy  for 
the  small  farmer.  Yet  these  larger  pay- 
ments do  not  help  the  small  farmer. 
Quite  the  contrary,  they  place  the  small 
larnier  at  a  decided  disadvantage  from  a 
subsidy  standpoint,  because  the  small 
farmer  today  has  to  have  a  certain  mini- 
mum amount  of  equipment — a  combine, 
tractors,  and  other  types  of  large  equip- 
ment—to carry  on  the  work  on  the  fam- 
uy-size  farm  and  utilize  his  own  labor 
and  the  equipment  to  capacity.  If  he  has 
a  one-family  farm  and  puts  a  portion  of 
ms  acreage  under  the  soil  bank  or  in  one 
of  the  acreage  diversion  programs  it 
means  that  he  cannot  efficiently  utilize 
either  his  labor  or  his  equipment. 


Therefore,  it  becomes  a  less  efficient 
operation,  whereas  the  larger  corporate- 
type  operation,  with  several  thousand 
acres,  can  place  a  portion  of  its  acreage 
in  the  reserve  program,  take  the  pay- 
ments, put  the  machinery  in  the  shed,  lay 
off  a  number  of  its  employees,  and  still 
have  an  efficient  operation. 

The  programs  would  help  the  small 
farmers  if  we  placed  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  the  amoimt.  If  we  impose  a 
limitation  of  $20,000  it  would  give  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  small  farmer.  Then  the 
large  operator  who  is  now  getting  in  ex- 
cess of  $20,000  would  certainly  be  at 
some  disadvantage  as  regards  the  small 
farmer. 

Besides,  limiting  the  payments  to  $20,- 

000  would  cut  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
around  $300  million  annually. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  we  im- 
pose this  limitation  it  would  completely 
destroy  the  agricultural  program  and 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  feed  ourselves. 

1  hope  that  that  is  not  a  serious  argu- 
ment. Certainly  we  have  not  drifted  so 
far  from  our  belief  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  as  to  think  we  cannot  operate  an 
agriculture  program  successfully  without 
continued  paternalistic  control  from 
Washington. 

Have  Members  of  Congress  forgotten 
that  many  of  our  agricultural  products 
today  are  not  receiving  and  over  the 
years  have  never  received  benefits  of 
Government  subsidies  or  Government 
support  programs;  yet  they  have  suc- 
ceeded just  as  well  in  the  free  market 
as  have  some  of  the  products  which  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  large  subsidies. 
Also,  smaller  farmers  have  fared  better  in 
these  uncontrolled  programs. 

Another  argument  that  is  made  is. 
Why  discontinue  the  subsidy  for  the 
agricultural  program  when  there  are  so 
many  other  subsidies  for  private  indus- 
try which  should  likewise  be  stopped? 

That  is  no  argument.  If  there  are  other 
subsidies  that  need  correcting  then  let 
us  do  it. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  many  subsidy 
programs  for  various  segments  of  in- 
dustry, and  they  are  long  overdue  for 
a  change.  I  shaU  be  the  first  to  try  to 
help  to  change  them. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  we  have  be- 
fore us  one  of  these  other  subsidy  pro- 
grams that  Is  sought  to  be  changed  we 
get  that  same  argument.  The  argument 
is  always  made,  "Why  not  hit  some  of  the 
other  subsidies?"  My  answer  is  that  the 
time  to  review  any  subsidy  is  when  it  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  subsidy  for  agri- 
culture is  before  us  today. 

As  to  the  fairness  of  the  limitation, 
there  are  precedents  for  limiting  the 
payments  to  small  farmers.  The  ACP 
payments  are  limited  to  the  small  farm- 
ers, only  with  a  $3,000  or  $5,000  limit. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  on  June  26  a 
list  of  those  farmers  who  in  1968  re- 
ceived hi  excess  of  $60,000  under  the 
present  law.  It  was  a  partial  list,  taken 
from  the  committee's  report;  but  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  five  farming  op- 
erations received  payments  In  excess  of 
$1  million  each.  Thirteen  recipients  were 
drawing  payments  between  $500,000  and 
$1   million.  Certainly,  those  payments 
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cannot  be  justified  as  having  been  made 
to  small  farmers 

One  of  the  payments  under  this  pro- 
gram was  to  the  Delta  Pine  Land  Co.. 
Scott,  Miss.,  in  the  amount  of  $605,796 
That  organization  is  a  group  of  British 
stockholders  who  own  farmland  in  this 
country.  Yet  they  are  classified  as  a 
farmer  and  receive  a  cash  payment  of 
over  $600,000  from  American  taxpayers 
I  see  no  justification  for  that  payment 
nor  do  I  see  why  we  should  continue  to 
support  that  type  of  corporate  farm 
operation. 

I  cite  another  example  of  some  of  the 
so-called  larger  farming  operations  The 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections  is  clas- 
sified as  a  "farmer"  under  this  program 
and  received  two  payments,  one  of 
$294,301,  the  other  of  $75,619. 

The  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  also 
is  classified  as  a  "farmer"  under  this 
program  and  received  a  cash  payment  of 
$154,412. 

The  State  of  Washington,  classified  as 
a  "farmer,"  draws  $146,764. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  is 
classified  as  a  "farmer"  under  the  pro- 
gram and  collected  $114,363. 

I  have  previously  said  that  an  inter- 
esting question  arises  in  those  cases 
Suppose  a  penitentiary  violated  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  quota  system  and 
were  indicted  and  prosecuted.  I  wonder 
how  the  penitentiary  would  be  punished 
Certainly  it  could  not  be  put  in  a  peni- 
tentiary. 

These  examples  merely  point  up  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  program. 

Certainly  the  smallest  step  the  Senate 
could  take  would  be  to  reject  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  retain  the 
language  of  the  House  bill,  thereby  plac- 
ing a  $20,000  ceiling  on  these  payments. 
Then  the  Senate  should  repeal  the  so- 
caUed  snap  back.  Following  this.  Con- 
gress should  get  busy  and  write  a  good 
farm  program,  one  which  will  be  fair  to 
the  small  farmer  and  far  less  costly  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Some  would  now  argue,  why  not  defer 
this  discussion  until  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  R)restry  Is 
before  us? 

An  agriculture  appropriations  bill  is 
before  us  now.  There  will  never  be  a 
better  time. 

Today  we  are  in  this  very  fortunate 
position  in  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  already  voted  for  a  $20,000 
limitation.  In  order  that  It  may  become 
law  the  only  step  necessary  to  be  taken 
now  is  to  have  the  Senate  reject  the 
committee  amendment  and  support  the 
position  of  the  House.  Then  we  shall  be 
well  on  the  road  toward  saving  the  tax- 
payers nearly  $300  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  The  additional 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  whether  to  delete  the  House-ap- 
proved limitation  by  the  amendment 
which  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  support 
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the   Senate  oommittee    amendment   to 
delete  the  House-approved  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  farm  payments  limita- 
tion Is  neither  a  new  nor  a  novel  ques- 
tion for  most  Senators.  Last  year,  when 
the  Senate  debated  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  one 
Issue  which  received  considerable  atten- 
tion was  whether  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  Individual  farmers  was  proper. 
Two  amendments  to  the  bill  were  of- 
fered, one  limiting  payments  per  farm  to 
$25,000,  and  the  other  limiting  pa3nnents 
per  farm  to  $75,000.  After  useful  debate, 
both  amendments  were  defeated. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  to- 
day Is  similar  to  the  amendments  of  last 
year,  with  similar  argmnents  marshalled 
for  and  against.  The  only  differences 
from  the  amendments  of  last  year  are 
the  amount  of  the  limitation  and  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  this  year  is 
proposed  to  ^n  appropriations  bUl  rather 
than  a  legislative  bill. 
1  A' |20,000-a-year  ceiling  on  payments 
to  bidividual  farmers  was  Imposed  by 
the  Hoiise  recently  as  an  amendment  to 
the  1970  agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
HJ%.  11612.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
considered  and,  on  a  number  of  items, 
amended  HH.  11612,  and  reported  the 
bill  favorably  to  the  Senate.  That  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  now.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee deleted  the  limitation  of  $20,000 
which  had  been  added  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Whether  or  not  to  restore 
that  House-approved  limitation  at  this 
time  by  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
is  the  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  farm  pro- 
grams are  not  helping  the  small  farmers 
of  America;  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted  under  the 
existing  programs,  the  small  fanner 
would  be  even  more  adversely  affected. 
The  proper  way  to  improve  the  present 
program  is  by  enactment  of  a  new  com- 
prehensive program.  A  limitation  of  pay- 
ments only  undermines  the  existing  pro- 
gram without  offering  any  effective  sub- 
stitute. 

On  the  surface,  it  might  appear  rea- 
sonable to  limit  the  payments  that  can 
be  received  by  a  single  farm  operator  un- 
der the  price-support  programs.  This 
view  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  it  voted  224  to  142  to 
place  the  ceiling  of  $20,000  a  year  on 
such  payments.  However,  closer  study 
reveals  how  unreasonable  the  proposal 
would  be. 

Our  farms  have  great  capacity  for 
overproduction,  and  large  producers  will 
have  to  use  that  capacity  if  the  ability 
to  pay  them  to  limit  production  is  abol- 
ished. Then  we  will  have  to  look  to  small- 
er farmers  for  the  needed  production 
adjustment.  This  will  force  the  small 
farmers  off  the  farms  which  become  un- 
economic to  opf  rate.  Also,  the  increased 
production  would  force  the  low  prices 
even  lower,  and  make  the  Impact  even 
more  severe  on  farmers  having  smaller 
holdings.  The  result  would  be  injurious 
to  agriculture,  and  disruptive  to  the 
economy  of  my  home  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  to  that  of  the  Midwest  generally. 


Let  us  examine  three  arguments  that 
have  been  made  in  favor  of  a  farm  pay- 
ments limitation:  that  it  will  save  the 
Government  money;  that  It  will  remove 
an  inequity  of  large  producers  receiving 
large  simis  of  money  while  small  pro- 
ducers receive  pittances;  that  it  will  per- 
mit the  farm  program  to  concentrate  on 
helping  the  small  farmers. 

First,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  a  simple 
limitation  on  payments  as  contained  in 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  House  would 
not  result  in  a  savings  to  the  Federal 
Oovenunent.  The  savings  argimient, 
which  has  been  the  peg  on  which  the 
proponents  of  the  limitation  amendment 
have  himg  their  case,  simply  does  not 
stand  up. 

A  payments  limitation  would  trigger  a 
snapback  provision  for  cotton,  for  ex- 
ample, making  the  cotton  program  sub- 
ject to  a  loan-and-redemption  or  buy- 
and-sell-back  arrangement  that  would 
actually  Increase  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  besides  the  increased  cost 
of  the  limitation  program. 

Every  cotton  oooperator  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  either  a  loan  on  or  to 
have  purchased  all  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced within  his  farm  acreage  allotment. 
When  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  Jime  4, 
1969,  on  the  proposed  payments  limita- 
tion. Secretary  Hardin  testified  on  this 
point.  He  stated: 

We  feel  that  we  would  be  required  to  carry 
It  out  In  a  manner  which  will  make  available 
to  all  cooperators  price  support  at  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  parity  through  loan  or 
purchase  on  all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970 
acreage  allotments. 

Besides  increasing  the  cost  of  the  cot- 
ton program,  the  limitation  would  cause 
increased  administrative  expenses  for  all 
of  the  farm  programs,  because  with  the 
elimination  of  the  large  producers  many 
more  farms  would  be  involved  in  the 
programs  in  order  to  control  production. 

A  good  example  of  the  increased  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  be  the  predicted 
impact  of  the  limitation  on  the  feed  grain 
program.  Participation  in  the  program 
would  drop,  primarily  because  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram is  considerably  weaker  than  the 
incentive  to  participate  in  the  cotton  and 
wheat  programs.  A  ceiling  of  $20,000 
would  reduce  feed  grain  diversion  by 
about  1.5  million  acres  and  reduce  Gov- 
ernment payments  by  about  $50  million. 
However  in  order  to  encourage  the  re- 
maining participants  in  the  program  to 
absorb  those  1.5  million  acres  to  main- 
tain a  stable  program,  it  would  require 
an  increase  in  payment  rate  costing  the 
Government  about  $50  million.  So,  no 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  Government 
by  limiting  payments.  In  fact,  if  some  of 
the  wheat  producers  who  have  their  pay- 
ments limited  switch  over  to  feed  grains, 
it  might  cost  the  Government  an  addi- 
tional $10  to  $15  million  to  maintain  the 
proper  production  level  for  feed  grains. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  large 
farmers  might,  rather  than  dropping  out 
of  the  programs,  just  change  their  mode 
of  operation  or  ownership  and  still  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  payment  as 
they  do  today,  but  at  a  greatly  Increased 
administrative  cost  to  the  Government. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  farms 


subject  to  the  limitation  would  un- 
doubtedly be  split  up  or  leased  out  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  escape  the  limita- 
tion. Legsdly,  these  changes  would  not  be 
difficult  to  accomplish,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  them. 

The  Department  has  estimated  that  as 
much  as  75  to  85  percent  of  the  potential 
cotton  acreage  affected  by  the  $20,000 
limit  would  be  able  to  maintain  its 
eligibility  for  full  payment  In  this  way. 

The  increased  cost  to  the  Government 
of  the  proposed  i>ayment  limitation,  con- 
sidering all  of  the  effects,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  $160  million.  I  imderline 
this  point.  Without  other  changes  in  the 
agricultural  legislation,  a  payment  limi- 
tation will  increase  the  cost  of  our  farm 
programs. 

The  second  argimient  is  that  a  pay- 
ment limitation  will  remove  the  Inequity 
of  large  producers  receiving  large  sums  of 
money  while  small  producers  receive  pit- 
tances. This  argument  is  based  on  the 
erroneous  notion  that  farm  payments  are 
entirely  subsidies  or  income  supplements. 
This  is  not  true,  particularly  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

Where  a  feed  grain  farmer  gives  up 
the  right  to  grow  feed  grains  or  any 
other  crop  for  sale  or  use  on  20  percent 
of  his  feed  grain  base  imder  the  farn: 
program,  in  all  fairness  he  has  a  right 
to  be  reimbursed  for  his  contribution  ol 
this  property  right,  regardless  of  his  in- 
come status.  Remember,  the  farm  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  premise  of  volun- 
tary participation  to  achieve  an  end  ol 
public  policy;  to  be  voluntary,  the  pro- 
gram must  offer  the  proper  incentive  to 
the  farmer  who  has  committed  his  live- 
lihood to  his  land. 

Since  America  recognizes  private  prop- 
erty, the  Government  must  pay  for  any 
public  acquisition  of  property  or  any  util- 
ization thereof.  If  the  Government  were 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  land  of  a  few  own- 
ers without  pa3nnent,  this  would  be  tan- 
tamoimt  to  confiscation  of  a  property 
right  of  the  owners.  If  we  leave  those 
owners  the  option  of  receiving  only  a  par- 
tial value  for  diverting  the  productive 
use  of  their  land,  this  would  clearly 
drive  most  larger  owners  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  amount  of  payment  that  smaller 
farmers  receive  is  proportionate  to  the 
amoimt  of  land  that  they  divert.  This  is 
the  same  standard  applied  against  the 
larger  farmers.  The  difference  in  pay- 
ment is  due  only  to  the  difference  in  land 
diverted. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  argument  in 
favor  of  a  limitation  is  that  a  payment 
ceiling  of  $20,000  would  return  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farm  programs  to  the 
small  farmers.  This  argument  is  fal- 
lacious. It  would  instead  place  an  in- 
creased burden  on  the  small  farmers. 
The"  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
induce  the  small  farmers  to  participate 
e/en  more  extensively  in  the  programs  in 
order  to  keep  the  production  level  stable. 
If  the  fanners  did  not,  farm  prices  for 
crops  would  fall  due  to  overproduction. 
If  they  did,  it  would  become  even  harder 
for  them  to  operate  efficiently  because 
their  machinery  and  labor  would  be  less 
economical  for  smaller  production  levels. 
They  are  damned  if  they  do,  and  damned 
if  they  do  not. 
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The  adverse  economic  impact  on  the 
small  farmers  if  they  must  carry  the  en- 
tire burden  of  production  control  is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  three 
argimients  in  favor  of  a  payments  lim- 
itation are  made  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  well- 
being  high  in  mind.  They  are  mlsle«iding 
and  erroneous.  The  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  higher,  not  lower. 
The  inequity  alleged  is  imaginary,  not 
real.  The  small  farmers  will  be  affected 
adversely,  not  favorably. 

For  Nebraskans,  a  payment  limitation 
would  have  two  detrimental  effects.  Be- 
cause the  biggest  impact  of  the  payments 
limitation  would  be  on  the  large  cotton 
producers  In  the  South  who  would  be  re- 
stricted In  their  compensation  for  leav- 
ing land  idle.  It  is  quite  likely  that  they 
would  turn  to  other  crops  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  primary  crops  of  the 
Midwest. 

This  threat  is  real.  A  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  stated : 

If  payments  were  reduced  or  eliminated,  a 
chain  reaction  most  likely  would  occur  as 
farmers  began  seeking  alternative  cr(H» 
which  give  promise  of  enhancing  their  in- 
come position. 

Besides  this  direct  crop  competition, 
if  the  farmers  of  the  South  turned  to 
feed  grains  and  grass  for  cattle  raising 
this  could  seriously  challenge  the  Uve- 
stock  Industry  of  the  Midwest.  Cheap 
and  available  feed  for  cattle  would  not 
only  induce  increased  cattle  raising  in 
the  South  as  new  competition  but  might 
also  cause  the  disastrous  overproduc- 
tion of  meat  animals.  This  would  under- 
mine the  hard  price  gains  only  recently 
achieved  by  the  Industry  through  re- 
straint smd  orderly  marketing. 

My  last  point  goes  not  to  sound  Gov- 
ernment economy,  nor  to  stable  agricul- 
ture production,  but  rather  to  soimd  leg- 
islative procedure.  I  do  not  believe  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  Is  the 
proper  place  for  an  amendment  such  as 
the  payments  limitation,  especially  as  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Legislative  changes  are  needed,  not 
simple  expedients  as  substitutes  for 
sound  legislation. 

The  wise  and  judicious  course  for  the 
Congress  to  follow  is  to  wait  until  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  submits  new 
farm  legislation.  The  Department  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  it  early  in  the  fall  of 
this  year.  Secretary  Hardin  said  diulng 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  that  the  Depsutment  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  basic  changes  in  farm  legisla- 
tion. The  committees  should  do  so,  and 
I  recommend  to  Senators  that  rather 
than  destroying  the  existing  programs 
by  adopting  the  payment  limitation 
amendment,  that  we  wait  until  this  ques- 
tion of  payment  limitation  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  new  programs. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  to  extend 
the  1965  act  for  1  year  until  December 
1970,  in  order  to  give  the  new  admin- 
istration an  opportunity  to  devise  sound 
and  thoughtful  legislation  to  replace  the 
existing  programs.  Doing  so,  the  Senate 
and  ultimately  the  Congress  rejected  a 
payments  limitation  to  permit  present 
programs  to  operate  until  the  new  pro- 


grams were  proposed.  The  situation  has  the  case  of  wheat  we  had  1.4  billion 
not  changed,  and  now  that  the  new  pro-  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  a  carry- 
grams  are  imminent,  it  would  be  foolish  over,  over  and  above  what  we  needed 
to  undo  aU  that  was  so  wisely  done  last  In  the  case  of  feed  grains  we  had  84.7 
y®*^-  million  tons  over  and  above  what  we 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  vote  on  needed.  In  cotton  we  had  7.1  million 
the  amendment  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  bales. 

that  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  As  this  new  program  developed    the 

committee  be  agreed  to.  purpose  was  to  reduce  acres  further  and 

*  ^"  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  enable  farmers  to  plant  in  keeping  with 

to  the  distinguished   chairman   of   the  our   requirements,    both    domestic   and 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  foreign.  We  set  upon  a  new  method  of 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen-  attaining  that  goal.  The  goal  was  to  dl- 

°^V,'  T^TTT^xTT^x^  ,       ^  ^^^  **^'**-  ^  other  words,  instead  of 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  produchig  and  storing   the  department, 

served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  conmilttee.  felt  that  it 

and  Forestry  since  I  first  came  to  Wash-  was  better  not  to  produce  and  plant  only 

Ington  almost  33  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  acres  necessary  in   order  to  meet 

the    Committee    on    Agriculture     and  our  needs.  That  is  the  way  this  program 

Forestry  was  a  very  popular  oommittee.  has  been  operated  since  its  inception  in 

Everyone  desired  to  be  a  member,  as  Is  1961  and  its  renewal  on  a  4-year  basis 

the  case  now  with  the  Committee  on  in  1965. 

Appropriations.  However,  in  the  last  two  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
sesslons  of  Congress  in  order  to  get  a  ent  law  has  been  to  reduce  surpluses 
sufficient  number  to  serve  on  the  com-  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cotton  we 
mlttee,  we  have  had  to  reduce  the  had  a  carryover  of  16.6  mllUon  bales  We 
membership  of  the  conmilttee  from  17  to  now  have  an  estimated  6.6  mllUon  bales 
15  members,  and  then  from  15  to  13,  in  carryover,  which  is  the  proper 
which  is  now  the  number  of  Senators  amount.  In  the  case  of  feed  grain  the 
serving  on  the  committee.  surplus  has  been  reduced  almost  in  half. 
Mr.  President,  to  me  the  Committee  We  have  now  an  estimated  carryover  of 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  deals  with  44  million  tons.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the 
the  most  important  segment  of  our  econ-  estimated  carryover  is  a  little  larger  be- 
omy.  Agriculture  and  related  industries  cause  of  an  error  that  I  say  the  Secre- 
employ  more  people  and  spend  more  tary  of  Agriculture  made  in  1967  in  in- 
money  than  any  other  segment  of  our  creasing  the  acreage  because  he  felt  that 
economy.  Under  the  programs  we  have  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  wheat.  But 
had  in  effect  the  amount  of  money  that  in  any  event  the  wheat  acreage  was  in- 
is  spent  for  food  from  the  average  in-  creased  by  about  30  jiercent. 
come  of  citizens  is  17  percent.  When  I  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
first  came  to  Washington  26  percent  of  sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  income  of  families  was  required  to  the  tables  on  Carryover  and  Acres  Har- 
buy  food.  vested. 

No  segment  of  our  economic  society  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

has  made  more  progress  than  farming,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  farmer  does  not  ask  for  anything,  as  follows: 
If  he  were  in  the  same  category  as  other 

segments    of    our    society    the    farmer  carryover  at  beginning  of  marketing  year 

would    need    no    protection.    In    other    ~  " 

r°J^'.K   i"i"^"™    ^«es   and   various  Copye.,         liTntt";   immX^l 

tariffs  that  are  now  on  the  statute  books 

and  which  pnotect  various  segments  of  )9g, 

our  industry  were  removed,  the  farmer  i962l 

would  need  no  protection.  He  could  pro-  12S- 

tect  himself.  {I!?; 

When  we  started  this  program  back  \^'- 

in  1937  it  was  based  on  acreage  controls.  isS" 

A  farmer  was  guaranteed  price  supports  i969.' 
at  a  certain  percentage  of  parity  and 
required  to  reduce  acres  and,  thereby, 
reduce  production  in  keeping  with  our 
requirements.  That  program  worked 
very  well  for  quite  awhile,  or  until  after 
World  War  n.  It  also  worked  well  during 
the  Korean  war.  But  increases  in  yields 
per  acre,  or  Increased  efficiency  if  you 
wish,  did  much  to  undo  acreage  controls. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961  the  time  came 
when  excesses  in  production,  notwith- 
standing acreage  controls  for  some 
crops,  were  simply  too  much.  Our  sur- 
pluses V7ere  great  and  the  cost  of  storage 
was  tremendous. 

The  Committee  on   Agriculture   and  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Therefore,  our  sur- 

Forestry  worked  on  another  program  be-  plus  for  1969  is  greater  than  it  should  be 

ginning  in  1969.  The  objective  of  that  but  still  about  only  one-half  of  what  it 

program  was  to  reduce  the  enormous  was  in  1961.  If  Congress  desires  to  wreck 

surpluses  that  had  come  about  because  the  farm  program,  then  vote  with  the 

of  the  previous  program  wherein  we  had  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  many  occa- 

had  acreage  controls.  For  Instance,  in  slons,  when  the  bills  were  up,  he  has  pro- 
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7.1 
7.7 
11.0 
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16.6 
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<  Estimated. 

ACRES  HARVESTED 
|ln  million  Kres| 

Crop  year 

WkMl 

Feed  grains 

Cotlon 

1961 „ 

1962 

1963 

51.6 
43.7 
45. 5 
49.8 
49.6 
49.9 
58.8 
55.3 

105.3 
101.9 
105.1 
97.1 
96.0 
97.8 
100.8 
96.6 

15.6 
15.5 
14  1 

1964 

1965 

14.0 
13  5 

1966 

9  5 

1967 

7  9 

1968 

10  1 
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posed  these  amendments  to  limit  pay- 
ments and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
House,  has  voted  against  such  limita- 
tions. Why?  Because  the  bill  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  much  flexibility 
in  providing  the  number  of  acres  neces- 
sary In  order  to  produce  the  amount  of 
wheat,  com,  and  other  feed  grains,  as 
well  as  cotton  and  other  commodities, 
that  we  can  consume  domestically  and 
that  we  can  export.  In  order  td  attain 
that  goal  under  the  law  acres  are  diverted 
from  production  and  fanners  are  paid 
not  to  plant.  It  has  been  determined  that 
it  Is  cheaper  to  pay  the  farmers  not  to 
plant  than  to  let  them  plant  and  store  the 
commodities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  yield 
at  that  point?  i 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
this  limitation  on  pasTnents  is  agreed 
to.    price    supports    would    remain    the 
same? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Yes. 
-      ib,   TALMADGE.   And   the  Govern- 
ment cost  would  be  greater  and  not  less? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  under  the  theory  of  the 
bill,  it  is  the  number  of  acres  that  counts. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEni.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  bill,  it  is 
the  number  of  acres  diverted  that 
counts.  Whether  those  acres  come  from 
a  small  farmer  or  a  large  farmer  makes 
no  difference  because  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  reduce  production  in  keeping 
with  our  requirements.  If  this  limitation 
is  slapped  on  the  farmer.  It  will  mean 
that  the  large  farmer  will  not  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  2  min- 
utes, but  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true,  in  the 
cotton  program  alone,  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  not  agreed  to,  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $160  million  more  a  year' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Senator  is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  we  will  be 
wrecking  the  program  if  we  put  limita- 
tions on  now.  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
wait  untU  we  meet  next  year  in  order  to 
work  on  a  new  agriculture  program. 
There  will  then  be  time  to  put  on  such 
limitations,  if  Congress  agrees  to  them. 
But  the  law  permitting  payments  is  now 
on  the  statute  books  and  the  program 
has  worked  well  in  reducing  our  sur- 
pluses. I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  sustain  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy). 


Mr.  President,  the  claim  that  If  the 
Senate  adopts  this  amendment  it  will 
cost  the  Government  $160  million  addi- 
tional above  existing  programs,  as  the 
result  of  the  so-called  snapback  provi- 
sion, is  not  an  argument  at  all.  If  that 
were  true  we  would  be  seeing  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  cotton-producing  areas 
enthusiastically  embracing  it.  The  fact 
that  they  are  solidly  opposed  to  this 
$20,000  limitation  disputes  that  argu- 
ment. 

Besides  the  cotton  farmer  is  not  the 
only  farmer  getting  these  large  pay- 
ments. What  about  the  large  payments 
to  the  producers  of  wheat,  com.  and  feed 
grains?  Furthermore,  all  we  need  to  do 
to  refute  that  argiunent  is  to  repeal  the 
snapback  provision. 

The  next  amendment  that  would  be 
called  up  immediately  after  this  vote 
would  be  the  one  repealing  the  snapback 
provision.  So  do  not  let  that  worry  any- 
one. We  can  roll  back  the  cost  of  this 
farm  subsidy  program  by  several  himdred 
million  dollars  a  year  solely  by  rejecting 
the  committee  amendment. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 
and  then  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  temerity  that  I  speak  on  an 
agriculture  matter  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  of  my  native  State,  and  a  man 
whose  judgment  I  admire  so  much,  takes 
a  strong  position,  as  well  as  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
•  Mr.  ELLENDER)  takes  an  opposite  posi- 
tion to  the  one  I  take. 

As  a  man  raised  in  urban  areas,  I  find 
it  hard  to  try  to  understand  the  agricul- 
tural problems  of  this  country.  All  I 
know  is  that  they  are  deep-seated  prob- 
lems and  we  must  face  them.  Many  feel 
that  we  must  wait  until  next  year  to  find 
a  real  solution  to  them.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  start 
this  year  to  find  at  least  a  partial  solu- 
tion and  then  set  a  trend  in  a  different 
direction.  I  take  this  position  because  of 
several  impressions. 

When  I  married  my  wife,  she  had  a 
farm  in  her  famUy  in  Livingston  County, 
m.  It  has  been  in  her  family  for  about 
125  years.  I  said  to  her  at  the  time.  "I 
do  not  really  know  enough  about  farm- 
ing. Don't  you  think  that  you  should  sell 
it  and  go  out  of  production?  Wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  sell  it?" 

She  replied.  "Well.  I  am  still  left 
with  the  impression  my  father  gave  me 
that  as  long  as  you  are  a  farmer,  the 
Government  will  guarantee  you  an  In- 
come, and  I  think  we  had  better  keep  it. 
because  I  know  of  no  other  income  which 
is  guaranteed  that  way." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  may  true  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  did  go  down 
and  talk  to  the  manager  of  that  farm, 
years  ago.  after  a  new  agriculture  bill' 
had  been  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  control  program. 

He  said.  "I  will  tell  you.  Chuck.  There 
is  not  a  dirt  farmer  in  the  State,  with  a 
stub  pencil  and  writing  on  the  back  of  a 
brown  envelope,  that  can't  figure  out  in 
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15  minutes  how  to  beat  that  control 
program." 

I  have  been  left  with  the  Impression 
that  people  are  producing  now  who 
should  not  be  producing  and  should  have 
gone  into  other  occupations  because  we 
have,  somehow,  induced  them  to  stay 
on  the  farms  instead  of  migrating  off. 

I  think  we  have  induced  large  scale 
capital  enterprises  to  come  in  to  produce 
a  great  many  operations,  and  we  would 
now  simply  continue  Government  in- 
tervention. I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  hundreds  of  crops 
not  under  limitation  and  control 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  sick  crops  that 
are  under  controls.  The  six  basic  sup- 
ported crops,  so-called,  are  sick  agri- 
cultural areas. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  rise  to  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
to  place  an  annual  limitation  of  $20  000 
on  total  payments  that  any  farmer  may 
receive  from  Government  programs  I 
therefore  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  and  the  fight  which  has  been 
led  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  agricultural  area  In  central  Illinois, 
Representative  Paitl  Findley.  I  believe 
he  really  represents  the  strong  feelings 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Illinois 
farmers — and  we  are  the  largest  agricul- 
tural exporting  State  In  the  Union— who 
now  want  to  get  away  from  control  pro- 
grams, and  have  more  decisions  made 
on  the  farm,  and  fewer  decisions  made 
in  Washington. 

I  also  serve  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenderi 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs.  We  are  finding  in- 
creasing evidence  of  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try and  yet  we  are  grappling  with  a  short- 
age of  funds  to  provide  food  for  hungry 
Americans.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pay  large 
Government  subsidies  to  farmers  not  to 
produce  food,  when  we  have  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  falling  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hungry,  yet  year  after  year  we 
continue  to  pay  these  excessively  large 
farm  payments. 

I  recognize  that  with  inflation  rampant 
and  unchecked  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  we  need  to  achieve  budget 
savings  in  order  to  run  a  substantial 
budget  surplus  in  fiscal  1970  to  help  slow 
down  inflation. 

On  June  4.  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  Secretary  Hard- 
in estimated  that  the  $20,000  payment 
limitation  can  save  $335  million  for  cot- 
ton, feed  grains,  and  wheat.  To  limit 
pajrments  would  stop  this  imnecessary 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  am  aware  of  the  "snapback"  pro- 
vision of  the  present  cotton  program 
which  provides  that  if  as  a  result  of  pay- 
ment limitations  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultiu-e  is  unable  to  provide  to  farmers 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  then 
the  Department  is  obligated  to  provide 


price  support  at  not  less  than  65  percent 
of  parity.  Some  estimate  that  this  pro- 
vision would  increase  the  cost  of  direct 
payments  programs  by  $160  million,  not 
decrease  them.  However,  there  Is  an  easy 
answer  to  this  objection.  I  also  intend  to 
vote  for  Senator  Williams'  amendment 
to  repeal  the  snapback  provision,  thus 
effecting  full  savings  of  over  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Another  reason  to  pass  the  payments 
limitations  before  us  is  that  these  large 
payments  put  small  farmers  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Small  fanners  cannot  afford  to 
Idle  acreage  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  these  payments  programs.  What  these 
programs  really  do  is  to  subsidize  large 
fanners  and  perpetuate  the  trend  toward 
driving  small  farmers  off  the  land  leav- 
ing agriculture  In  the  hands  of  ever 
larger  producers. 

I  concur  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  when  he  indicates  that 
the  snapback"  provision  is  not  a  barrier 
For  all  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  op- 
position to  the  pending  committee 
amendment,  thereby  giving  us  the  op- 

i^il*^^*^  *°  ^^^^  ^a™  payments  to 
$20,000  annually,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  never 
heard  my  father  talking  the  way  the  dis- 
tmguished  father-in-law  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  talked. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder?  We  cannot 
hear  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  father  never  received 
a  CJovemment  payment  of  any  kind 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
never  accepted  payments  of  any  kind  for 
agricultural  crop  reduction  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  My  father  used  to  tell  me 

hat  so  long  as  we  had  enough  farmers 
that  our  country  and  our  Government 
would  be  safe.  I  think  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  agriculture  should  become 
the  whipping  boy  of  today.  There  are 
reasons  for  this.  One  reason  is  that  the 
vote  of  the  farmer  has  been  reduced  from 
8  very  large  percentage  down  to  5  or  6 
percent,  as  the  number  of  people  who 
Uve  on  the  farm  today.  The  other  reason 
f  that  farmers,  particulariy  family 
larmers,  are  notoriously  poor  campaign 
contributors,  and  that  Is  an  Important 
Item  m  many  places  these  days.  But  agri- 
culture is  stUl  the  most  important  indus- 
try m  the  United  States. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  checked  on  the  per- 
centage of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  found 
«was  a  little  over  30  percent  of  all  the 
people  who  were  engaged  in  gainful  em- 
ployment. Many  of  them  were  producing 
supplies  and  equipment.  Farmers  are 
»ia  to  be  the  largest  consumers  of  petro- 

nI!!!Lf^.**"*^'®  °^  ^"y  industry  in  the 
united  States.  Then  we  have  those  who 
are  imng  on  the  farms  themselves— as  I 
say.  only  5  or  6  percent  of  the  population. 
After  that,  we  have  twice  as  many  in  the 
processing  and  handling,  domestic  dis- 
mbutlon  and  sales,  and  the  exporting  of 
farm  products. 

th^°'^l'L'°*"®''  '^^Ich  concerns  me  Is 
Me  fact  that  approximately  half  of  the 
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wn=?K^  °"  agricultural  appropriation 
bills  that  are  charged  to  farmers  is  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  people  who  do  not 
live  on  the  farm.  Of  the  school  lunch 
^u?^l^^"^•^^  ^  percent  of  it  goes  to  farm 
children.  Then  there  are  the  special  milk 
programs  and  the  extension  service.  Most 
Of  the  funds  spent  for  extension  service 
now  are  spent  for  nonfarm  people,  and 
the  percentage  is  increasing  every  day 

»i.^i! ^^}^r^^  program,  the  program" 
under  Public  Law  480.  roughly  $1  billion 
a  year  that  is  charged  to  agriculture  Is 
spent  to  help  our  country  help  other 
countries  get  along. 
We  have  got  to  look  out  for  our  own 

N«Hnn*JJ^^'  o'"  ^^  wllI  be  a  decadent 
Nation.  There  are  those  who  today  would 
hke  to  see  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  detenorate.  Among  them  are  im- 
porters of  subsidized  agricultural  com- 
modities from  other  countries.  Only  last 
summer  the  Common  Market  countries 
undertook  to  dump  into  the  United 
states  subsidized  dairy  products  at  25 
percent  less  than  the  cost  of  producing 
them  here  in  the  United  States 

Some  of  our  chalnstores  are  reported 
to  join  in  the  effort  to  reduce  American 
agncultural  production  since  it  Is  to 
their  advantage  to  place  more  foreign 
agricultural  commodities  on  their 
shelves. 

Then,  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
certain  industrial  manufacturers  want 
to  sell  their  products  abroad  and  accept 
their  pay  m  foreign-produced  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

,u^l^  1^  ^^'^  fonnidable  opposition 
that  the  American  farmer  faces  today 
*u  Z°^l^^°^  ^  abolish  all  subsldlesin 
the  United  States  if  someone  will  make 
the  motion  to  do  so.  That  would  cer- 
tainly include  the  enormous  subsidies 
^iTn?.  *^®  petroleum  interests,  the  public 
utilities,  the  power  people,  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  and  the  mall  adver- 
tisers, who  had  their  rate  reduced  from 
18  to  2.75  cents  a  pound  so  long  as  the 
advertising  was  sUpped  as  special  sup- 
plements Inside  a  local  newspaper 

■The  PRESiqiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota    Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
yield. 

I  will  say  this,  however:  i  have  never 
been  completely  happy  over  the  farm 
programs  we  have  had  over  the  last  30 
years.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to 
help  make  them  work,  but  I  have  felt 
they  could  be  Improved.  I  realize  that  our 
present  program  Is  subject  to  abuses  and 
It  could  be  Improved.  But  the  way  to  Im- 
prove the  present  program  is  to  revise 
the  farm  legislation  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary during  this  session  or  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  rather  than  to  un- 
dertake to  revise  it  to  any  extent  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  just  one  Item  Last 
year— and  this  report  came  to  me  this 
morning— the  payments  on  cotton  for 
1968  were  $1,479,000,000  plus.  For  fiscal 
year  1969,  they  are  $1,302,000,000  plus 
There  were  repayments  of  approximately 
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$275  mllUon  on  loans  each  year,  leaving 
over  $1  bUUon  in  subsidies.  That  subs  dy 
^'*sf  iven  to  the  cotton  fanners  so  they 
could  sell  their  cotton  abroad  and  to  in- 
dustrial  producers  at  home  for  8  cents 
a  pound  less  than  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  fair  cost  of  production.  Certainly 
that  situation  needs  to  be  corrected 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5rZ'".^*f,'.  ^  }^^  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Florida        ''^^^^^'^shed  Senator  f^om 

In  many  respects  our  national  agricul- 
tm^l  policy  Is  indefensible.  The  huge 
price-support  payments  to  a  few  large 
growers  are  but  one  example  of  what  is 
wrong  with  our  farm  program. 

A  far  more  serious  failure  Is  our  inabil- 
ity to  devise  a  way  to  encourage  farmers 
to  produce  more.  When  poor  people  in 
our  Nation  and  the  worid  are  ravaged  bv 
hunger  and  destitution,  it  Is  contempt- 

Sil^yFV^  ^^^^rP  "°'  ^  erow  food  and 
fiber.  Yet.  m  both  the  price-support  pro- 
gram which  subsidizes  underplanting 
and  in  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram-the  soil  bank-we  pay  fanners 
not  to  produce. 

cH^  ^^"5^5  '^^  ^'^  "^s  of  the  Nation 
Should  determine  how  much  our  farmers 
grow  and  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  achieve 
a  rational  farm  policy. 

But  no  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with 
our  present  policies  can  justify  the  ill- 
concelved  and  imprudent  $20,000  limit  on 
pnce  supports.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom 
of  rational  men  that  the  cure  should  not 
kill  the  patient. 

ifo'5!' v^^^^^'if  ^^^^  ^™  ^hat  the  precip- 
itate Imiltation  of  price  supports  would 
wreak  chaos  on  California's  farm  econ- 
omy, as  I  pointed  out  to  this  body  3  weeks 
ago. 

*or^A°«  T-^*^®  ^^°'  the  author  of  the 
$20,000  limitation  amendment  in  the 
House  responded  to  my  statement  by  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  on  cot- 
ton by  Grover  C.  Chappell.  a  staff  econ- 
omist in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  appeared  to  invalidate  my  warn- 
ings. Three  days  later,  on  June  27  Dr 
CTmppell  very  kindly  wrote  to  me.  saying 
that  his  article  "was  written  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1968  and  the  prices  used  were 
those  prevailing  in  the  market  in  the 
spring  of  1968." 

Dr.  Chappell  continued: 

A5  you  know,  cotton  prices  In  California 
particularly  have  declined  sharply  since  that 
time. 


In  his  article.  Dr.  Chappell  used  the 
cotton  price  of  31  cents  a  pound   which 
was  just  under  the  average  1967  Cali- 
fornia cotton  lint  price.  In  1968  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
California  cotton  fell  to  23 » 2  cents  a 
pound,  a  staggering  drop  of  better  than 
25  percent  under  the  previous  year  Thus 
while  it  is  fair  to  say  that  2  years  ago 
the  agricultural  economy  of  California 
might  have  survived  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  price  supports.  It  Is  not  true  today 
For  example.  In  Fresno  County,  one  of 
California's  two  largest  cotton  producing 
counties,  it  costs  slightly  more  than  $300 
to  produce  an  acre  of  cotton  while  at 
1968  prices  the  grower  received  about 
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$265  per  acre.  Under  present  policies, 
only  the  price  support  program  keeps  our 
current  farm  economy  from  foundering. 

In  Kern  County,  the  other  of  our  cot- 
ton giants,  I  have  received  figures  show- 
ing that  high-cost  cotton  producers  are 
losing  better  thsui  $100  per  acre  even  with 
price  supports. 

This  troubled  cotton  situation  has  led 
growers  to  cast  about  for  other,  more 
profitable  crops.  Thus,  in  Kern  County, 
a  new  crop,  carrots,  is  being  expanded 
where  cotton  previously  grew.  But  It 
should  be  noted  that  with  Kern  County, 
carrots,  as  with,  all  changes  in  farming, 
it  takes  several  years  to  prove  out  the 
crop  in  the  soil,  to  test  growing  condi- 
tions, and  to  try  out  farming  techniques 
of  a  new  area.  Agriculture  cannot  change 
overnight,  and  any  proposal  which  fails 
to  take  into  account  this  need  for  grad- 
ualism can  cause  hardship  for  entire 
areas. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  overly  hasty 
limitation  proposal  would  adversely  af- 
fect-tens of  thousands  of  Califomians, 
not-coily  farmers,  but  all  of  the  people 
whose  Jobs  depend  on  a  profitable  agri- 
cultural economy. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  farm  problem, 
which  should  temper  the  zeal  for  im- 
mediate support  limitation,  is  the  effect 
our  Government's  policy  of  raising  in- 
terest rates  to  fight  inflation  has  on  the 
farmer.  Almost  every  other  segment  of 
our  economy  can  respond  to  higher  in- 
terest rates  either  by  borrowing  less  or 
by  passing  on  the  higher  interest  rates  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  their  prod- 
uct. The  farmer  can  do  neither. 

Higher  interest  rates  simply  eat  into 
the  farmer's  profit.  There  is  no  way  out 
for  him.  He  must  borrow  money  to  pro- 
duce his  crop  and  he  has  no  control  over 
the  price  the  crop  will  bring.  Since  high 
interest  rates  are  a  premeditated  gov- 
ernmental policy,  we  should  be  discuss- 
ing ways  to  help  the  farmers  and  other 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  policy,  rather 
than  consorting  to  bury  the  farmer  even 
deeper  in  a  profitless  morass. 

In  this  age  of  violence  and  revolt,  when 
slipshod  mentalities  would  blindly 
destroy  our  institutions  both  good  and 
bad  without  any  critical  evaluation  of 
the  alternatives,  in  such  a  time  this  Sen- 
ate must  set  a  standard  for  deliberate 
and  constructive  change.  The  $20,000 
limitation  proposal  satisfies  neither 
criterion. 

It  is  precipitous  and  destructive. 

I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  E.agleton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized,  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  have  that 
much  time  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  assured  me  that  he  would 
jrleld  me  some  of  his  time  if  I  needed  it. 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  Missouri  3  min- 
utes now,  and  I  will  talk  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  about  securing  addi- 
tional time  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  series  of  amendments 
dealing   with   payment   limitations   on 


farm  programs.  I  particularly  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  two  cunendments 
(No.  53  and  No.  54)  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wtlliams) 
and  the  amendment  (No.  60)  as  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York   (Mr. 

GOODKLL). 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  the  present  farm  program 
is  not  free  of  serious  inequities  and  in- 
efBciencles  and  i  am  not  insensitive  to 
the  grim  facts  of  rural  poverty  and  hun- 
ger in  America. 

However,  these  amendments  will  not 
feed  hungry  people.  They  will  not  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  small  farmer 
who  today  does  business  on  a  profit  mar- 
gin no  urban  businessman  could  endure. 
They  will  not  encourage  the  more  eco- 
nomical production  of  food  and  fibre  for 
the  American  consumer,  nor  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  American  farmers 
in  the  world  market. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  our  farm 
program  needs  a  major  overhaul.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Hardin,  only  35  per- 
cent of  pasrments  imder  the  cotton  pro- 
gram can  be  ascribed  to  resource  adjust- 
ment, while  65  percent  are,  in  truth,  in- 
come supplements.  His  figures  for  the 
wheat  program  are  51  percent  and  49 
percent,  respectively.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  many  others  In  our  society 
whose  need  and  cl{dm  for  income  supple- 
ments are  greater  than  that  of  our 
largest  farmers,  the  Secretary's  estimates 
suggest  the  need  to  carefully  sort  out  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  pro- 
grams and  review  our  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  our  pattern 
of  acreage  allotments  may  be  so  out  of 
date  that  it  has  created  serious  dls-econ- 
omies  in  agriculture  without  corespond- 
ing  social  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  a  payment  limitation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  In 
amendment  No.  53  and  were  unable  to 
muster  the  sufBcient  two-thirds  vote  to 
repeal  the  so-called  snapback  provision 
as  contained  in  amendment  No.  54,  then 
it  would  actually  cost  the  Government 
more  money  than  we  are  ciurently 
spending  on  the  programs  In  question,  as 
both  Secretaries  Hardin  and  Freeman 
have  convincingly  argued. 

The  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  originally  rec- 
ommended by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  A.  Schnlttker,  Is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  some  lndei>th  analysis. 
I  emphasize  the  words  "indepth  anal- 
ysis." 

I  do  not  think  that  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  an  appropriations  bill  con- 
stitutes such  "Indepth  analysis." 

These  are  matters  which  cannot  be 
adequately  handled  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  respective  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  farmers  themselves,  before  the  farm 


program  comes  up  for  renewal  next  year. 
Therefore,  If  we  vote  down  these  amend.^ 
ments — as  I  believe  we  must — ^let  us  also 
make  it  clear  that  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  a  carefully  considered,  more 
equitable  and  more  efficient  farm  pro- 
gram by  this  time  next  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
3rleld8  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeftfs  there  has  been  considerable 
sentiment  in  this  country  to  impose  pay- 
ment limitations  of  varying  amounts  on 
producers  of  cotton,  feed  grain,  and 
wheat. 

Statistics  from  the  Demirtment  of  Ag- 
riculture Indicate  that  individual  and 
corporate  farms  are  receiving  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  limit  their  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  concerned  about  these  facts. 
However,  a  close  examination  reveaU 
that  the  proposed  limitations  would  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  our  entire  farm 
program. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  stated  that  un- 
der present  law  a  payment  limitation  of 
$20,000  on  the  cotton  program  would 
automatically  Implement  the  "snap- 
back"  provision  requiring  price  support 
at  a  level  of  65  to  90  percent  parity.  This 
could  also  result  in  additional  cotton 
production  causing  increased  costs  for 
storage  facilities  and  transportation. 
For  the  cotton  program  alone,  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  $167  million  in 
1970.  It  is  also  estimated  that  this 
amoimt,  together  with  additional  ex- 
penditures required  by  the  payment  lim- 
itation on  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams, might  be  approximately  $200 
million  in  1970.  It  Is  apparent  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  it  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  more  in  prl(» 
supports  and  warehousing  of  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat  than  it  now  does  to 
pay  farmers  not  to  grow  these  items.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  no  rational  argument 
for  the  enactment  of  a  pasmient  limita- 
tion without  repeal  of  the  snapback  pro- 
vision. 

Therefore,  since  the  repeal  of  the  snap- 
back  provision  is  absolutely  essential  for 
a  sound  fiscal  approach  to  payment  limi- 
tations— re^>onsible  thinking  dictates 
that  snapback  should  be  acted  upon  first. 

Of  course.  Senate  rules  prohibit  legis- 
lating in  an  appropriations  bill.  I  would, 
therefore,  support  any  appropriate  mo- 
tion for  suspending  the  rules  in  order  to 
consider  repeal  of  the  snapback  provision 
first. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  oppose  a  $20,000  payment  limitation 
unless  the  snapback  provision  Is  first 
acted  upon  and  repealed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
1,  1969,  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 
I  slated  for  the  record  why  I  oppose  the 
House  limitation.  I  refer  to  pages  18033- 
18040  of  the  Record  for  July  1,  1969.  At 
this  time,  I  obviously  cannot  repeat  all 
of  those  arguments.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Hardin,  and  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  FYeeman,  both 
oppose  the  limitation.  We  had  a  special 
hearing    at    which    the    Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  appeared  before  the  conrunlt- 
tee,  in  which  he  made  it  very  clear,  first, 
that  the  snapback  provision  was  man- 
datory, and  that  it  would  require  $160 
million  additional  to  support  cotton  at 
31  cents  rather  than  at  21  cents  under 
the  present  law.  In  addition,  he  stated 
it  would  immediately  begin  to  build  back 
the  surpluses  which  we  have  been  get- 
ting rid  of  over  these  recent  years. 

He  also  made  it  so  very  clear  that  in 
addition  to  the  havoc  it  would  constitute 
for  the  whole  cotton  program,  it  would 
also  wreak  havoc  with  other  programs 
not  in  the  price  support  claaslflcatlons  or 
not  within  the  crops  we  are  considering 
now.  For  instance,  If  wheat  payments 
above  $20,000,  were  limited  here,  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  either  have  to  be 
more  acres  of  wheat  or  that  those  acres 
of  wheat  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
feedgralns  or  other  crops.  Many  agricul- 
tural industries  wlU  be  affected  when 
they  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  out  of  the  production  of  wheat  and 
require  people  to  put  them  into  some 
other  kind  of  money-producing  crop  pro- 
duction. 

The  same  thing  applies  with  feed 
grains.  If  we  cut  out  the  feed  grain  pay- 
ments for  the  very  considerable  number 
of  people  who  receive  more  than  $20,000 
under  the  present  program,  they  would 
have  to  divert  acreage  to  other  crops. 
That  means  trouble  for  vegetables,  soy- 
beans, cattle,  and  other  Industries  which 
I  could  mention  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  at  this  point  to 
insert  In  the  Record  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memoranduu  for  Sekatoh  Holland 
The  EO-called  snap-back  cotton  provision 
(section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
ot  1949.  7  U.S.C.  1444(d)  (12))  is  as  follows: 
"(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  if.  as  a  result  of  limitations  here- 
after enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  Is  un- 
able to  make  available  to  aU  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would   otherwise    be    entitled    under   para- 
graphs (2)    and   (3)    of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton  (A)  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  avaUable  for 
such  crop    (If  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)    through   loans   or   pur- 
chases at  such  level  not  less  than  66  per 
centum  nor  more   than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate:   (B)   m  order  to  keep 
upland  cotton  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  prac- 
ticable In  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  sup- 
port price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  prtce 
fflerefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption 
price  shaU  be  such  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
nunes  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cot- 
ton during  the  harvest  season  and  will  re- 
tain an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  In  the  United  States." 
A  price  support  limitation  which  prevented 
the  Secretary  from  making  full  price  support 
available  to  any  producer  would  trigger  this 
provision,   requiring   that   the  program   be 
cnanged    with    respect    to    aU   cooperators, 
«rge  and  small.  Price  support  for  all  coop- 
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erators  would  have  to  be  made  as  provided  In 
clause  (A)  through  lo&ns  and  purchases  at 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Clause    (B)    authorizes   the   Secretary   to 
provide  for  simultaneous  sales  and  repur- 
chases at  lower  prices,  or  loans  and  redemp- 
tions for  lesser  amounts,  which  would  have 
have   the   same   effect  as  payments.   While 
Secretary  Hardin,   In  his   testimony  before 
your  subcommittee,  points  out  that  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  difference  between  such 
sale  and  repurchase  prices  U  a  payment  sub- 
ject to  any  limitation  on  payments;  it  can 
certainly  be  argued  that  it  is  not  a  payment 
for  such  purpose,  since  the  snap-back  pro- 
vision was  Intended  by  Congress  to  provide  a 
price  support  method  which  would  not  be 
subject   to  a   payment  limitation    In   any 
event.  Secretary  Hardin  stated  that  he  would 
feel  required  to  carry  out  the  provision  In  a 
manner  which  would  make  available  to  all 
cooperators    not    less    than    65    percent    of 
parity  through  loan  or  purchase  on  all  cotton 
produced  on  their  1970  acreage  allotments 
Since  effectuation  of  the  provision  would 
result  in  a  change  from  the  existing  pro- 
gram to  a  completely  new  one.  there  would 
be  a  number  of  problems,  and  a  number  of 
alternatives  avaUable  to  the  Secretary    No 
one  knows  exacUy  what   type  of  program 
might  result. 

One  question  we  have  discussed  informally 
with  the  Department  concerns  the  small 
farm  and  diversion  payments  provided  by 
section  103  (d)  (4)  of  the  Act.  WhUe  a  Uteral 
interpretation  of  section  103  (d)  (12)  would 
leave  section  103  (d)(4)  in  effect,  the  De- 
partment advised  that  It  would  probably 
look  to  the  ComptroUer  General  for  an  opin- 
ion to  resolve  the  question. 

It  would  appear  that  the  program  would 
be  more  expensive  since  the  price  support 
level  woiUd  remain  at  the  same  level,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  the  fxill  amount  of  sup- 
port available  to  him,  the  producer  would 
have  to  produce  as  much  cotton  as  he  could. 
At  present  the  producer  may  limit  his  pro- 
duction to  66  percent  of  his  allotment  and 
receive  his  full  share  of  price  support  pay- 
ments, since  at  present  prtce  support  pay- 
ments are  made  on  the  projected  yield  of  the 
farm  domestic  allotment.  Under  the  snap- 
back  provision  price  support  would  be  lim- 
ited to  cotton  actually  produced. 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
provides  a  limitation  on  (Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  as  follows: 

"Notwlthstancjlng  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  for  the  period  August  1.  1966 
through  July  31.  1971.  (l)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it 
sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however, 
at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate, 
and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora tlori 
shall  seU  or  make  available  for  tmrestrtcted 
use  at  current  market  prices  In  each  market- 
ing year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  production  of  up- 
land cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  re- 
quirements for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
for  such  marketing  year." 

If  the  Secretary  were  to  decide,  as  sug- 
gested by  his  testimony  before  your  sub- 
committee, that  he  could  not  use  the  meth- 
od of  prtce  support  provided  for  by  section 
103(d)  (12)  (B),  then  the  minimum  price  at 
which  Conunodlty  Credit  C3orporatlon  could 
sell  cotton  for  domestic  use  might  be  110 
percent  of  65  percent  of  parity.  If  this  were 
the  case,  producers  might  exceed  the  co- 
operator  percentages  fixed  for  them  \mder 
section  408(b)  of  the  Act  in  order  to  benefit 
from  the  enhanced  market  price,  even  though 
they  could  not  qualify  for  price  support  as 
cooperators.  There  may  also  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  cooperator  percentage 
provision  of  section  408(b)  would  be  appli- 
cable if  the  snap-back  provision  became  ef- 
fective. While  Uterally  It  would  appear  to 
be  effective.  Secretary  Hardin's  use  of  a  16.2 
mUllon  acre  national  aUotment  in  cost  esti- 


mates given  to  your  subcommittee  suggests 
that  he  may  regard  this  provision  as  super- 
seded by  effectuation  of  the  snap-back  pro- 
vision. In  addition  to  vloUtlng  any  coopera- 
tor percentage  which  might  be  fixed  under 
section  408(b)  if  such  section  remains  effec- 
tive, some  producers  might  find  It  advan- 
tageous, as  they  have  under  past  program 
which  provided  higher  domestic  market 
prices,  to  exceed  their  acreage  allotments. 

The  time  you  have  allowed  for  this  memo- 
randum does  not  permit  the  careful  and  ex- 
haustive analysis  this  section  requires.  In 
his  testimony  before  your  subcomnUttee, 
Secretary  Hardin  Indicates  that  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  that  could  not 
be  answered  by  the  Department,  and  that  he 
W&8  requesting  an  opinion  from  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harkkb  T.  Stanton, 
Counsel,  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  of  July  1, 1969. 
starting  on  page  18038,  the  written  state- 
ments of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Orange,  and 
the  National  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  other  farm  organizations  op- 
posing the  limitation  on  payments  and 
giving  excellent  reasons  why  they  did  so 
I  also  made  it  clear  that  as  to  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  while  they  op- 
pose this  limitation,  support  a  graduated 
limitation  starting  at  $37,500. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion which  strongly  opposes  the  House 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Fasmers  Orcanization. 

Coming.  Iowa.  July  5.  1969. 
Hon.  Spessako  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  question  of 
limitation  on  payments  to  farmers  which  is 
agitating  and  troubling  many  Senators  U 
also  of  deep  concern  to  most  of  the  farm 
organizations.  It  is  of  serious  concern  to  the 
National  Parmer's  Organization. 

The  action  by  the  House  in  attaching  a 
limitation  of  payments  to  the  appropriations 
bill  did  not  solve  that  problem.  The  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965  provides  that.  If  a  limita- 
tion is  applied  to  cotton  payments,  the  cotton 
program  would  then  revert  to  the  previous 
program,  which  Incidentally  had  proved  too 
cosUy  to  maintain.  So  this  does  not  put  any 
real  limitation  on  payments  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers, which  constitute  over  85<~c  of  all  the  " 
payments  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

However.  It  does  apply  to  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs,  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  rely  upon  volun- 
tary compliance  for  their  effectiveness.  This 
again  was  a  substitution  for  an  unworkable 
support  program.  The  participation  in  these 
programs  and  their  acceptability  is  now  at 
their  highest  level. 

With  hearings  scheduled  next  month  on  a 
Farm  Bill  In  the  House,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  is  procedurally  preferable  to  legislate  on 
this  problem  by  using  the  regular  procedures, 
remembering  that  the  committee  reports  are 
always  subject  to  amendments. 

We  submit  that  the  problem  of  payments 
to  the  corporate  and  private  farms  constitute 
a  complicated  social -economic  problem  which 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  such  simple  answers 
as  a  limitation  of  payments.  It  rather  In- 
volves the  whole  national  policy  toward 
ownership  and  use  of  the  land.  Let's  begin  to 
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attack,  the  total  problem,  not  Just  the  obvi- 
ous manifestation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  argumente  for  the  payment 
limitations  has  been  the  past  unwillingness 
of  the  Agriculture  Committees  to  authorize 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Pood  Stamps  and 
other  food  i»'ograms. 

I  shared  this  conviction  and  led  the  ef- 
forts of  farm  organizations  to  Increase  these 
funds  to  the  level  demanded  by  both  our 
rural  and  urban  friends.  This  was  not  a  real 
popular  poelUon  In  the  past.  However,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  both  the  Hoiise  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Commltteee  substan- 
tially increased  the  amount  for  Pood  Stamps 
over  the  amount  requested  by  the  budget. 

We  also  noted  with  approval  that  the  Sen- 
ate approved  and  sent  to  the  other  body  a 
bUl  authorizing  $760  million  for  thU  pur- 
pose. Your  own  disrtingulshed  leadership  in 
this  effort  Is  appreciated  by  the  NPO  and 
should  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  low  level  of  funding  for 
the  food  programs. 

We  also  note  the  approval  that  the  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  which  Chairman  Poage  has  Introduced 
m  tBe  House  Includes  an  open  end  auth- 
orization for  Pood  Stamps.  We  shall  sup- 
port this  legislation.  We  think  that  these 
actions  should  be  considered  as  a  positive 
Indication  that  the  Congress  Is  giving  very 
sympathetic  conslderaUon  to  this  problem 
and  that  the  level  and  volume  of  their 
complaints  shoiUd  be  reduced,  and  the  re- 
bellion against  farm  programs  should  be 
diminished  In  return. 

We  would  aUo  like  to  remind  those  who 
oppose  farm  payments  that  meet  of  these 
payments  are  for  compliance  with  programs 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  both  1965  and 

It  should  also  be  remembered  by  those 
who  would  limit  farm  payments  that  the 
wheat  certificates  payments  were  first  sub- 
stituted in  1964  for  the  higher  support  leveU 
Which  had  previously  prevailed.  These  sup- 
port prices  were  both  expensive  to  the  tax- 
payers and  doubly  expensive  in  that  a  very 
subs1;antial  export  subsidy  was  required  for 
the  wheat  which  was  exported  for  cash  The 
same  thing  was  true  in  cotton. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  our  wheat 
exports  for  cash  steadily  increased  to  the 
highest  level  in  history,  earning  over  $1 
billion  in  1966.  with  only  a  minor  expendi- 
ture for  export  subsidies. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  recognized  the  long 
standing  injustice  of  holding  price  for  wheat 
at  approximately  «2.10  when  parity  was  about 
•2.50.  They  Increased  the  certificates  for 
wheat  to  enable  it  to  bring  a  parity  price 
but  only  for  that  part  of  the  crop  which 
was  consumed  for  food  domestically,  about 
45  T:  of  the  total  crop. 

The  rest  was  sold  for  the  support  level  of 
60%  of  parity.  This  was  the  wheat  which 
constituted  both  our  International  relief 
contributions  and  soft  currency  sales,  as  well 
as  our  commercial  exports,  expand  our 
foreign  trade  and  dollar  earnings  and  to 
vaUdate  our  foreign  policy  commitments  and 
to  prevent  mass  starvation  In  several  coun- 
tries. 

In  other  words  American  wheat  producers 
subsidized  the  total  wheat  exports  by  about 
•1.25  per  bushel.  No  other  segment  of  om 
economy  has  been  asked  to  provide  to  our 
government  over  one-halX  of  iU  production 
at  less  than  the  cost  to  the  producer. 

When  the  value  of  the  certificates  were  In- 
creased to  represent  a  parity  price  for  the 
domestically  consumed  wheat,  most  of  the 
farm  organizations  supported  the  bill  to  re- 
quire that  this  additional  amount  shoiUd 
also  come  from  the  market  Instead  of  from 
the  general  fund. 

The  other  body  decided  against  us  in  the 
face  of  our   warnings   that   this   would   be 
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resented  by  the  tax  payers.  The  only  farm 
organization  to  support  the  final  bill  is  now 
the  only  one  seeking  a  Umltatlon  of  pay- 
ments. 

When  the  Congress  decides,  as  it  frequently 
does,  that  minimum  wages  should  be  In- 
creased to  provide  a  more  equitable  return 
for  labor,  they  do  not  take  this  increase  from 
the  general  funds,  but  from  the  consumers. 
Thus  they  have  added  very  substantially  to 
the  burdens  of  agriculture. 

In  the  defense  industries,  which  are  no 
more  vital  to  our  national  security  than  is 
our  food  supply,  they  guarantee  a  return  of 
cost  plus  a  reaaonable  profit.  No  one  mentions 
putting  a  limitation  on  these  profits,  al- 
though they  amount  to  billions. 

The  same  is  true  about  subsidies  to  air- 
lines, Junk  mall,  and  the  whole  field  of  subsi- 
dies. 

We  would  submit  a  proposition  to  those 
who  advocate  a  limitation  on  payments  to 
farmers:  "We  will  accept  a  limitation  on 
government  payments  if  you  will  apply  the 
same  limitation  to  all  individuals  and  cor- 
porations." Lefs  limit  the  profit  from  federal 
contracts  to  $20,000  too,  apply  that  rule  to 
General  Motors.  Lockheed  Aircraft,  E.  I  Du- 
Pont,  Mohawk  Airlines,  et  al. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  permit  us  to  work 
out  this  problem  in  the  regular  legislative 
processes.  If  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
meet  with  your  approval,  it  can  always  be 
modified  on  the  floor.  In  the  meantime  the 
acUon  of  the  Congress  in  1965  will  remain,  as 
It  should,  a  commitment  of  honor  upon 
which  farmers  have  made  their  own  commit- 
ments In  good  faith. 

Again  let  me  express  to  you  the  gratitude 
of  the  NPO  for  your  Intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  leadership  on  this  and  other  Issues 
Respectfully  yours, 

Habrt  L.  Graram. 
Legislative  Representative. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing, I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
did  not  support  the  1965  farm  program 
or  its  extension  last  year.  I  stated  both 
times  that  it  was  an  expensive  program 
and  would  cost  too  much  money. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  subsequent 
developments  have  sustained  much  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  at 
that  time,  it  is  also  very  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  in  order  to  take  the 
position  that  is  taken  by  the  House 
amendment,  would  have  to  be  a  wrecker 
of  the  only  program  we  have. 

The  Senator  frcMn  Florida  may  be  many 
things,  but  he  is  not  a  wrecker.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  the  House  amendment. 

We  would  wreck  not  only  the  outstand- 
ing programs,  the  programs  seeking  to 
cut  down  the  surplus,  but  we  would  also 
wreck  the  programs  which  seek  to  divert 
acreage  at  Government  expense  in  such 
a  way  that  acreage  would  be  diverted  at 
the  expense  of  other  producing  industries. 
We  would  wreck  the  only  program  we 
have  on  the  books  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida himself  is  not  a  wrecker,  and  he  does 
not  believe  that  many  other  Senators 
want  to  be  wreckers. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  of  them  do  not 
see  the  situation  clearly.  However,  when 
Secretary  Hardin  testifled,  as  he  did,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  suggested  that  he 
get  an  opinion  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  Secretary  did  that, 
and  that  opinion  is  in  the  Record.  It 
shows  clearly  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  after  .«>me  2  or  3  weeks'  study 
by  the  counsel,  said  that  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  was  exactly  right  and  that 
the  cotton  program  under  the  snapback 
j?rovision  would  go  back  to  the  old  high- 
price  support  which  meant  that  not  only 
the  production  of  cotton  would  cost  the 
Government  $160  million  more  than  the 
present  program,  but  it  would  Immedl- 
ately  start  rebuilding  the  terrible  surplus 
of  oobton  which  had  been  built  up  in  past 
years  and  were  slowly  cut  down. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  could  not 
vote  for  the  House  amendment,  as  much 
as  he  wishes  for  a  better  program. 

I  woald  prefer  to  work  it  out  this  fan 
or  next  spring,  I  have  attempited  to  fol- 
low  this  course  In  years  past.  I  am  sorry 
that  some  of  those  so  devoted  now  to  the 
limitation  did  not  devote  their  intelli- 
gence to  the  working  out  of  a  better  pro- 
gram heretofore.  However,  they  will  have 
that  chance  this  fall  or  next  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  agreed  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  we  would  both 
ask  for  an  extension  of  5  minutes  so  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  might  be  heard. 

I  make  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  committee  amendment  which 
would  delete  the  language  of  the  Conte 
amendment  approved  by  the  House  la 
passing  H.R.  11612,  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Conte  amendment  would  establish 
a  $20,000  celling  on  payments  under  any 
price  support  program,  other  than  for 
sugar,  to  producers  on  any  crop  planted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  the  language  is  written,  the  ceiling 
is  designed  to  apply  to  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  cotton.  Sugar  is  specifically  excluded, 
and  wool  payments  are  not  covered  be- 
cause wool  is  not  a  "crop  planted." 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  however,  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
M.  Hardin  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  indi- 
cated that  the  proposed  limitation  on 
payments  would  trigger  the  so-called 
snapback  provision  for  cotton.  Secretary 
Hardin  estimated  the  increased  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  for  the  cotton  program, 
should  the  $20,000  limitation  go  into  ef- 
fect, at  about  $160  million. 

The  snapback  provision — section  103 
(d)  (12) — of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  which  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
provides  as  follows:  If,  as  a  result  of 
payment  limitations,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  unable  to  make  available 
to  all  cotton  cooperators  through  pay- 
ments, the  full  amount  of  price  support 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled, then  the  Department  Is  obligated 
to  provide  price  support  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity  through  loans  or 
purchases,  and  the  payment  limitation 
would  not  be  applicable. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified 
that  his  Department  believes  the  snap- 
back  provision  is  mandatory  and  not  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary.  TTi* 
ComptroUer    General    of    the    United 
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states,  In  a  letter  dated  June  19.  agreed. 
He  said  that  the  "clear  purpose"  of  the 
snapback  provision  was  to  "assure  cotton 
producers  that  they  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  a  total  return  from  their  cotton 
crops  of  at  least  65  percent  of  parity  if 
limitations  on  price  support  payments 
were  later  enacted."  He  said  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  provision  "makes  this 
purpose  clear  beyond  doubt." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  snapback  pro- 
vision would  come  into  play  if  the  Conte 
limitation  is  approved,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  by 
some  $160  million. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  saving  the 
taxpayers  money,  the  $20,000  limitation 
would  cost  more  more  than  the  present 
price  support  program  for  cotton. 

In  addition,  Secretary  Hardin  testified 
that  other  elTects  of  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion "would  bring  about  very  little  sav- 
ings, if  any,  and  might  result  in  a  net 
increase  in  cost." 

He  said: 

First,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
farms  subject  to  the  limitation  would  un- 
doubtedly be  split  up  or  leased  out  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  escape  the  limitation. 

Secretary  Hardin  said  some  of  this 
could  be  prevented  but  not  all  by  any 
means.  He  said  many  such  changes  are 
constantly  occurring  and  are  entirely 
legal. 

He  estimated : 

Perhaps  as  much  as  70  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
potential  cotton  acreage  affected  by  the  $20,- 
OOO  limit  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  eligi- 
bility for  full  payment. 

Second,  Secretary  Hardin  testified: 
If  a  given  acreage  Is  to  be  retired  from 
crops  and  If  payments  are  the  means  of  doing 
this,  and  if  a  payment  limit  Is  in  effect,  we 
would  have  to  divert  more  acreage  out  of 
the  smaller  farms,  which  would  be  the  only 
likely  cooperators. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  which  have 
resource  adjustment  as  the  dominant 
feature.  Secretary  Hardin  said: 

It  would  cost  considerably  more  to  run  the 
program  with  payment  limitations  than 
without. 

I  believe  the  people  of  America  would 
be  astonished  to  know  that  the  $20,000 
limitation  offered  in  the  nsune  of  econ- 
omy would  in  reality  cost  the  taxpayers 
even  more  than  the  present  progrtun. 

The  extra  burden  imposed  on  taxpay- 
ers by  the  House-approved  limitation 
would  be  sufficient  reason,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  rejecting  it. 

There  are  other  reasons,  however,  for 
voting  against  this  ill-advised  proposal. 

Although  the  House  provision  qualifies 
technically  as  a  limitation  on  an  appro- 
priation, its  effects  would  be  much 
broader.  The  impact  would  be  signifi- 
cantly to  alter  the  intent  of  Congress  so 
laboriously  fashioned  in  the  legislative 
process  of  enacting  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1968. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  last  year,  a  $25,000  limitation 
proposal  was  offered  as  an  amendment. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  a  47- 
to-25  rollcall.  Another  amendment,  with 
a  $75,000  limitation,  was  rejected  by  40 
nays  to  30  yeas. 

The  House  $20,000  limitation  this  year 
«  an  attempt  to  accomplish  In  an  ap- 
propriation bill  what  failed  of  accom- 


plishment in  connection  with  the  farm 
authorization  bill  last  year. 

Such  a  provision  should  not  be  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  this  appro- 
priation bill.  It  has  substantive  ramifi- 
cations and  should  properly  be  consid- 
ered in  cormectlon  with  farm  legislirtion 
which  has  received  the  thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  assured  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, as  he  has  assured  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  he 
"beUeves  it  is  possible  to  design  a  sound 
farm  program  that  limits  the  number  of 
dollars  that  can  be  paid  to  any  one 
farmer  for  programs  following  the  1970 
crop  year." 

He  has  stated  that  the  administration 
plans  to  submit  new  farm  legislation 
proposals,  including  alternative  pay- 
ments plans,  to  the  Congress  later  this 
year. 

These  can  be  given  thorough  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  In  preparation  for  consider- 
ation by  Congress  of  a  new  farm  law. 
The  present  law  expires  next  year  and 
a  new  law  should  be  enacted  by  next 
spring  in  order  to  be  effective  for  crops 
planted  in  1971. 

This  is  the  sensible  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure. 

Our  Nation's  farm  programs  are  too 
complex  to  tinker  with  by  means  of  a 
payments  ceiling  such  as  proposed  in  the 
House  provision. 

That  is  a  second  important  reason  for 
rejecthig  the  House  limitation. 

Let  me  cite  additional  reasons  against 
the  $20,000  ceiling. 

It  would  keep  controls  on  large  farm- 
ers but  would  deny  them  payments  of 
over  $20,000  for  complying  with  these 
controls. 

It  discriminates  against  large  farmers 
and  legal  entities.  While  individual 
farmers  could  collect  up  to  $20,000,  it 
would  prevent  farmers  in  partnerships  or 
other  joint  organizations  from  collecting 
more  than  $ao.OOO. 

It  discriminates  against  stockholders 
of  companies  who  operate  large  farm 
enterprises.  While  an  individual  farmer 
could  receive  as  much  as  $20,000,  the  In- 
dividual stockholder  could  not.  A  farm 
enterprise  owned  by  100  stockholders,  for 
example,  could  not  be  eUgible  for  more 
than  $20,000.  Stockholders  would  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

It  would  very  likely  invite  subterfuge. 
A  large  individual  farmer  who  is  now 
entitled  to  more  than  $20,000  might  de- 
cide to  break  up  his  farm.  His  wife  could 
own  one  part  of  it,  he  could  own  another, 
and  if  he  had  any  adult  children,  they 
could  own  other  segments.  In  this  way, 
each  could  perhaps  qualify  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  $20,000.  The  intent  of  the  House- 
passed  Conte  amendment  could  thereby 
be  evaded. 

Similarly,  large  company-owned 
farms  might  be  able  to  subdivide  the 
ownership  in  order  to  qualify  for  sepa- 
rate agricultural  payments,  thereby  cir- 
cumventing the  intent  of  the  House  pro- 
vision. Those  large  companies  unable  to 
subdivide  their  ownership  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  and  possibly  could  be 
forced  out  of  business. 
Such  a  limit,  which  fails  to  provide  any 


substitute  program  for  the  protection  of 
farm  industries  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment would  seriously  disrupt  several  of 
America's  basic  farm  programs  which 
help  provide  a  cornucopia  qf  foodstuffs 
and  fibers  at  moderate  prices. 

As  the  House  limitation  is  written, 
sugar  producers  are  exempt  from  the 
$20,000  ceiling.  But  all  my  colleagues 
should  imderstand  that  if  approved,  the 
House  provision  would  be  followed  by 
an  amendment  to  place  a  similar  $20,000 
limitation  on  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  producers.  Proponents  of  the 
limitation  have  made  this  clear  in  the 
past. 

Such  a  limitation  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  sugar  farmers  in  America.  It 
would  deny  them  an  important  part  of 
their  farm  income  by  cutting  back  on 
their  compliance  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  Yet  it  would  not  allow  them 
to  recoup  this  loss  through  price  ad- 
justments in  the  marketplace  or  through 
repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  all  sugar 
refined  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is,  the  proposed  $20,000  limi- 
tation if  extended  to  sugar  would  leave 
standing  the  Federal  excise  tax.  It  would 
also  leave  standing  the  provision  in  the 
Sugar  Act  which  effectively  provides  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  sugar  a  domestic 
sugar  farmer  can  obtain  for  his  crop. 

The  Sugar  Act  controls  sugar  prices. 
It  controls  sugar  production.  It  estab- 
lishes sources  of  sugar  supply.  It  includes 
tax  and  payback  provisions — compliance 
payments — which  are  not  subsidies,  but 
are  part  of  Federal  regulations  of  the 
sugar  industry. 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  sugar 
producers  who  comply  with  production 
restrictions,  pay  "fair"  wages  to  work- 
ers, agree  not  to  employ  child  labor,  and 
if  they  are  processors  pay  "fair"  prices 
for  sugar  cane. 

These  payments  are  made  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasurj'  out  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  Treasury's  collection  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  all  sugar,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, processed  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  has  profited  to  the 
tune  of  $549  million  on  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriiment  has  collected  more  than  half 
a  bilhon  dollars  more  in  sugar  excise 
taxes  than  it  has  paid  out  in  compli- 
ance payments  to  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act.  smaller  produc- 
ers of  sugar  receive  more  per  ton  in  com- 
pliance payments  than  large  producers. 
Growers  who  produce  350  tons  of  sugBX 
or  less  are  entitled  to  the  maximum  au- 
thorized compliance  payment  of  $16  a 
ton — or  80  cents  per  himdredwelght. 
Large  growers  receive  less  per  ton,  with 
largest  producers  paid  $6  a  ton. 

Last  year,  compliance  payments  to 
Hawaii  producers  totaled  $10,840,000 
whereas  the  excise  tax  paid  on  Hawaii 
sugar  totaled  $12,319,060.  So  even  un- 
der the  present  Sugar  Act,  excise  taxes 
on  Hawaii  sugar  exceeded  compliance 
payments  to  Hawaii  sugar  producers. 

If  a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
were  Imposed,  the  excise  tax  on  Hawaii 
sugar  would  still  be  collected — approxi- 
mately $12  million — and  Hawaii  sugar 
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producers   could   collect  In   compliance 
payments  only  about  $1,639,000. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  limitation 
in  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  produces 
one-sixth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in 
America,  would  be  destruction  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii.  It  would  de- 
stroy the  jobs  of  some  11,300  year-round 
sugar  workers  in  my  State.  Hawaii's 
sugar  workers  are  the  highest  paid  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  world,  earning 
$30  a  day  with  fringe  benefits.  The  sugar 
payroll  in  Hawaii  annually  nms  about 
$71,700,000  Including  fringe  benefits. 

Where  would  so  many  workers  find 
substitute  Jobs?  Where  would  Hawaii 
sugar  producers  find  a  new  source  of  in- 
come? There  are  no  alternative  agri- 
cultural uses  for  most  of  the  acreage  now 
devoted  to  sugarcane  in  Hawaii.  Only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  land  could  be  con- 
verted to  produce  Income. 

Last    year,    the    payment    made    to 
Hawaii's  largest  sugar  producers  was  $7 
a  ta»-;  whereas  the  payment  to  Hawaii's 
-  smaUest  producer  was  $16  per  ton. 

Total  compliance  pasnnents  last  year 
to  Hawaiian  sugar  companies  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $53,542  to  a  high  of 
$1,311,267,  with  the  majority  of  com- 
panies, who  are  large  sugar  producers, 
receiving  over  $200,000. 

These  large  payments  are  necessitated 
by  the  special  nature  of  sugarcane  pro- 
duction. Unlike  many  other  agricultural 
commodities,  sugarcane  needs  vast 
acreages  in  order  to  attain  high  effi- 
ciency. Hawaii  sugar  producers  miost 
plant  enormous  acreage  before  they  can 
produce  a  high  output  of  cane  and 
achieve  the  efficiency  of  labor  that  will 
make  Hawaii's  sugar  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 

There  are  about  240,000  acres  devoted 
to  cane,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this 
acreage  must  be  irrigated.  Because  of 
Hawaii's  mountainous  terrain,  expansion 
of  acreage  is  limited  and  costly.  Sugar 
producers  have  spent  large  sums  of  their 
own  money — none  Federal — to  develop 
and  operate  wells,  reservoirs,  ditches,  and 
tunnels  of  the  elaborate  irrigation  sys- 
tems now  in  use.  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
also  spends  more  than  $2'/2  million  an- 
nually on  sugar  research — an  activity 
financed  by  the  producers  since  1895.  We 
have  had  a  sugar  research  program  for 
more  than  70  years.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hawaii  sugar  industry's  own  efforts, 
Hawaii  has  one  of  the  highest  sugar 
yields  per  acre  of  any  area  of  the  world. 

Efficiency  per  acre  is  a  "must"  for 
Hawaii's  sugar  producers,  considering 
the  cost  of  modem  equipment,  the  cost 
of  its  skilled  labor,  and  the  great  dis- 
tance of  Hawaii  from  mainland  markets. 
Hawaii's  closest  market  for  sugar  is  San 
Francisco,  some  2,400  miles  away.  Most 
of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  is  refined  at 
Crockett,  near  San  Francisco,  and  is 
marketed  In  26  Western  and  Midwestern 
States,  including  Alaska. 

These  are  some  of  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  development  and  operation  of 
large  farming  units  In  Hawaii.  There  are 
24  large  sugar  plantations  which  pro- 
duce some  93  percent  of  Hawaii's  sugar. 
The  other  7  percent  is  produced  by  750 
small  independent  growers.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  small  producers  re- 


ceive higher  compliance  payments  per 
ton  than  the  large  producers;  that  is, 
$16  per  ton  as  compared  to  $7  for  large 
producers.  Since  compliance  pasrments 
are  based  on  total  farm  production  and 
most  Hawaiian  sugar  Is  produced  on  the 
large  plantation  company  farms,  many 
of  the  total  pajmients  are  large. 

In  every  year  since  the  inception  of 
the  Sugar  Act  35  years  ago,  the  excise 
tax  paid  on  sugar  produced  In  Hawaii 
has  substantially  exceeded  the  compli- 
ance payments  to  our  sugar  companies. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  10  years, 
a  majority  of  the  sugar  producers  In 
Hawaii  would  have  operated  at  a  net  loss 
If  there  were  no  compliance  pajrments. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  companies  were  in 
the  red  even  with  these  payments.  Any 
lowering  of  the  celling  on  compliance 
payments  would  sound  the  death  knell 
for  Hawaii's  sugar  industry. 

It  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for 
my  State,  which  is  the  largest  sugar 
producing  State. 

The  $20,000  limitation,  if  extended  to 
sugar,  which  it  will  be  if  the  House  pro- 
vision on  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
is  approved,  would  plunge  the  economy 
of  Hawaii  into  a  tailspln  from  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recover. 

It  would  destroy  the  jobs  of  more  than 
11,300  sugar  workers  and  the  invest- 
ment of  12,500  individual  stockholders  In 
Hawaii's  $200,000,000  sugar  industry. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders 
live  in  Hawsdl. 

While  I  have  spoken  in  some  detail 
about  the  adverse  effect  of  a  $20,000 
ceiling  on  pasmients  to  sugar  producers 
in  Hawaii,  there  is  no  question  the  lim- 
itation would  also  place  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  other  domestic  areas  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  sugar 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  35 
years.  Congress  has  reexamined  and  ex- 
tended the  basic  legislation  some  12 
times  during  these  35  years.  Yet  the  pro- 
gram has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed. This  is  proof  of  how  well  it 
has  worked. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  sugar  program  has  worked 
exceptionally  well.  American  consumers 
today  pay  less  for  their  sugar  than  con- 
sumers in  practically  all  of  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world  and  less  than  is  paid 
in  some  of  the  undeveloped  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  retail  price  of  sugar 
has  gone  up  less  in  recent  years  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  price  of  most  other  staples 
on  the  grocery  shelf.  And,  remember,  the 
sugar  program  is  self-financing,  even  re- 
turning a  profit  of  $549  million  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  summarize  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  House  provision 
to  impose  a  $20,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
producers. 

First,  it  will  cost  $160  million  more  for 
the  cotton  program  than  existing  law  and 
may  well  cost  more  for  the  other  pro- 
grams. It  may  well  hurt  small  farmers  far 
more  than  large  producers. 

Second,  it  would  use  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  to  effect  substantive 
changes  in  farm  programs,  which  if 
changed  at  all  should  be  done  in  the  agri- 


culture authorizing  legislation.  The  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  currently  at 
work  on  new  farm  authorization  pro- 
posals  and  expects  to  submit  them  to 
Congress  this  fall  for  consideration  in 
time  to  complete  congressional  action  by 
next  spring  at  the  latest. 

Third,  it  would  keep  controls  on  large 
farmers  but  would  deny  them  payments 
of  more  than  $20,000  for  complying  with 
these  controls. 

Fourth,  it  discriminates  against  large 
fanners  and  legal  entities. 

Fifth,  it  discriminates  against  stock- 
holders of  companies  who  operate  large 
farm  enterprises. 

Sixth,  it  would  very  likely  invite  sub- 
terfuge. 

Seventii,  It  would  seriously  disrupt 
some  of  America's  major  farm  programs, 
which  help  provide  a  cornucopia  of  food- 
stuffs and  fibers  at  moderate  prices,  it 
fails  to  provide  any  substitute  program 
for  the  protection  of  American  farmers 
affected  by  the  amendment. 

Eighth,  if  adopted,  the  House  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  would  lead  to  a  similar 
limitation  on  payments  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers. This  would  cause  the  death  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  and  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  sugar  Industry  else- 
where in  America. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  striking  the  House  provi- 
sions setting  a  $20,000  celling  on  pay- 
ments to  farm  producers  of  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
aroimd  here  35  years  ago  when  we  en- 
acted the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Henry  Wallace  was  theJSecretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  Marvin  Jones,  now  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  logic  of  what  we  tried  to  do  was  to 
cut  the  surplus  and  raise  prices.  Tnose 
were  the  days  of  the  campaign  that 
caused  15  million  little  pigs  to  go  into 
the  rendering  basket. 

Today  it  is  not  exactly  the  same.  It  is 
land  retirement.  The  subsidy  policies 
have  been  rather  costly,  and  they  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  However,  the 
program  had  one  virtue.  It  was  uniformly 
applied. 

In  this  world  we  do  not  get  something 
for  nothing.  We  may  put  on  a  ceiling  of 
$20,000,  but  we  will  get  $20,000  worth  of 
acreage  taken  out  of  cultivation. 

What  about  the  remainder?  We  either 
take  it  out  or  it  goes  back  into  cultiva- 
tion. In  that  event  up  goes  the  surplus, 
down  goes  the  price,  and  up  go  the  sub- 
sidles. 

We  cannot  beat  it.  We  carmot  beat  it 
with  this  kind  of  gimmick.  That  is  why  I 
am  opposed  to  it.  The  Farm  Bureau  is 
opposed  to  it.  And  I  think  that  those 
who  understand  the  program  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

What  would  be  the  justification?  I 
think  I  know.  Of  course,  this  is  politically 
distasteful.  It  does  not  sound  good  that  a 
farmer  gets  $100,000  or  $200,000  or  $400,- 
000  for  not  growing  things.  However,  it 
is  forgotten  that  he  surrendered  that 
much  acreage.  This  is  no  one-way  street. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  dump  this  pro- 
gram, all  right:  but  let  us  dimip  the 
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whole  business  and  be  through  with  it. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  dump  it.  If  this 
acreage  is  taken  out  in  any  other  way, 
it  will  go  into  some  other  kind  of  pro- 
gram. There  will  be  competition  and  sur- 
pluses, sjid  then  we  will  be  back  to  the 
old  grind. 

I  think  this  proposal  is  a  colossal  blim- 
der.  That  is  one  reason  why,  together 
with  20  other  Senators,  I  introduced  the 
Farm  Bureau  bill  last  week,  the  idea 
being  to  get  rid  of  these  acreages,  to  get 
rid  of  quotas,  to  get  rid  of  this  and  that, 
and  finally  to  give  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  chance  to  take  10  million 
acres  out  of  cultivation  every  year,  even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  on  a  bid  basis 
and  do  it  for  entire  farms.  To  me,  that  is 
a  better  approach. 

Then  if  we  phase  out  all  the  ideas  that 
we  pursue  at  the  present  time,  it  can  be 
done  over  a  5 -year  period,  and  we  can 
finally  get  aroimd  to  a  market  economy. 
But  this  way  is  not  the  proper  approach. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  approve  either  this  ceiling  or  any 
other  ceiling  that  may  be  offered  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  4,  1969,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Appropriatloris  Subcommittee  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  against  the  plac- 
ing of  a  limit  of  $20,000  on  the  amount 
of  money  a  farmer  can  receive  under  our 
agricultural  programs.  After  a  compre- 
hensive hearing,  this  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended that  this  hastily  conceived 
provision  be  dropped  from  HJl.  11612. 
The  full  conunittee  concurred  with  this 
recommendation. 

Our  agricultural  programs  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  created  in 
our  farm  community  by  a  depression,  a 
world  war,  a  booming  economy,  spiral- 
ing  infiation,  increasing  technology,  and 
many  other  factors.  They  are  extremely 
complex.  Any  effort  to  limit  payments  or 
to  change  any  segment  of  these  programs 
should  be  well  thought  out  and  care- 
fully plarmed  to  be  sure  that  the  family 
farmer  is  receiving  an  adequate  and  just 
income.  An  across-the-board  limitation, 
such  as  the  one  dropped  from  H.R.  11612, 
effected  without  sufficient  groimdwork 
and  exhaustive  study,  would  indiscrimi- 
nately have  eliminated  many  family 
farmers  and  destroyed  the  voluntary 
crop  limitation  programs. 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  University  of  Texas  as  a  part  of 
an  extensive  study  that  their  cotton  eco- 
nomic research  imit  was  conducting  on 
the  effects  of  a  $20,000  payment  limi- 
tation, some  cotton  farmers  stated  that 
they  could  not  stay  In  business  if  such  a 
limitation,  or  any  limitation,  should  go 
Into  effect.  Tliey  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  high  prices  for  equipment,  parts, 
and  labor.  Without  subsidy  payments 
and  loan  programs,  they  would  lose  their 
bank  credit  and  would  be  out  of  business. 

Because  of  the  snapback  provision  im- 
der  section  402  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965,  a  limitation  such  as  the  one 
under  H.R.  11612  and  dropped  by  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  This  kind  of  a 
limitation  would  place  the  cotton  pro- 
gram into  a  loan-and-redemption  or  a 
buy-and-sell  situation  which  would  only 
increase  the  Government's  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  program. 

The  present  wheat  supply  manage- 
ment program  requires  farmers  to  divert 
a  specified  number  of  acres  from  wheat 
production  each  year  to  balance  supply 
with  demand.  If  the  program  does  not 
attract  sufficient  acres  into  the  diverted 
pool,  the  management  of  supply  fails; 
and  the  program  will  not  work.  If  one 
farmer  is  required  to  divert  10  times  as 
many  acres  as  another,  he  should  be 
compensated  accordingly.  If  he  is  not 
proportionately  compensated,  he  will  not 
participate.  If  he  does  not  participate 
and  a  specified  number  of  acres  must 
still  be  diverted,  then  they  must  neces- 
sarily come  by  additional  reductions  in 
allotments  to  the  smaller  farmers  re- 
maining in  compliance.  This  would  im- 
necessarily  penalize  the  smaller  farmer 
as  well  as  defeat  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
grram.  I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
farmer  diverting  10  times  as  many  acres 
also  has  10  times  the  investment  in  his 
diverted  acres,  pays  10  times  as  much 
tsixes  on  these  acres,  and  has  surren- 
dered 10  times  as  much  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  to  design 
a  soimd  farm  program  that  limits  the 
nimiber  of  dollars  paid  to  any  one 
farmer.  However,  legislative  changes  are 
needed.  A  simple  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  will  not  suffice. 

The  present  agricultural  programs  are 
schedided  to  expire  after  the  1970  crop. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  distinguished 
body  will  set  aside  any  effort  to  limit 
payments  until  such  time  as  our  agri- 
cultural programs  have  been  carefully 
and  fully  studied  as  a  whole.  Any  re- 
vision should  be  carefully  worked  out  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  based  on 
sound  judgment  and  valid  data  to  be 
certain  that  it  will  effectively  accom- 
plish the  ptirpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. To  rashly  slap  it  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  without  hearings  by  the 
legislative  committee  charged  with  ini- 
tial responsibility  for  studying  this 
complicated  policy,  would  be  unwise  at 
this  time.  This  Is  particularly  so  when 
the  basic  law  will  expire  in  1  year  and 
is  now  under  study  both  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  legislative 
committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  decade,  the  United  States  has  wit- 
nessed revolutionary  changes  in  rural 
America  which  transformed  agriculture 
from  an  industry  of  4  million  imits  to  3 
million  units,  with  a  greater  and  greater 
nimiber  of  these  owned  by  large  corpo- 
rations or  wealthy  individuals.  What  this 
means  in  terms  of  human  lives  is  even 
more  profound.  In  the  mere  7  years 
from  1960  to  1967,  farm  population  de- 
creased 31  percent — from  15.6  million  to 
10.8  million.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
loan  programs  originally  Intended  to  as- 
sist and  promote  the  family  farm  have 
been  slighted  because  of  tight  budgetary 
demands  brought  on,  principally,  by  our 


military  commitments  in  almost  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

Policymakers  have  judged,  I  fear,  that 
what  they  would  define  as  an  "efficient" 
agriculture  serves  our  national  welfare 
better  and  calls  less  upon  Federal  re- 
sources than  the  small  family  owned 
unit.  They  have  thus  encouraged  the 
migration  of  milUons  of  rural  people  into 
urban  centers.  I  believe  we  are  discover- 
ing that  this  mass  migration  into  mega- 
lopolis is  far  more  expensive  in  social 
costs — and  if  we  were  able  to  measure 
accurately,  in  actual  dollar  costs — than 
programs  which  should  have  preserved 
the  family  farm;  encoursiged  individ- 
ually owned,  small-town  businesses,  and 
resulted  in  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  rural  commimltles.  We  are  not  doing 
this,  but  we  have  not  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  need  to  tirni  the  tide  of  rural  mi- 
gration, without  slighting  urban  needs. 
In  fact,  I  believe  we  must  take  immediate 
and  effective  measures  to  eliminate  urban 
slimis,  educate  pe<H>le  for  meaningful 
employment  which  will  produce  living 
wages,  and  create  hope  for  them  and 
their  children.  Urban  and  rural  prob- 
lems are  a  part  of  the  same  problem  and 
vigorous  attention  to  revitalizing  the 
rural  economy  will  lift  some  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  our  urban  complexes. 

It  is  to  this  purpose  that  I  believe  we 
must  take  greater  advantage  of  existing 
farm  programs.  For  example,  although 
the  rural  electrification  program  Is  only 
one  of  the  many  Federal  programs  that 
need  to  be  beefed  up  in  order  to  improve 
rural  areas,  it  is  a  vital  and  strategically 
placed  program.  The  locally  elected  di- 
rectors of  the  nearly  1.000  rural  electric 
systems  in  the  country  and  the  managers 
they  hire,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  their  local  rural  commimltles. 
These  rural  systems  have  the  means  of 
accelerating  rural  growth.  They  are  pro- 
viding essential  electric  service  in  most 
rural  areas  and  through  dependable  low- 
cost  electric  service  can  encourage  new 
developments.  The  rural  electric  loan 
progrsun  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  Federal  loans  to  locally  organized,  lo- 
cally controlled  groups. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  loon  aspect  of  the 
REA  program.  The  rural  electric  systems 
have  a  nearly  unparalled  record  of  re- 
pasrment  of  their  Federal  loans.  Their 
record  Is  ample  proof  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  making  a  wise  in- 
vestment in  rural  areas  with  this  pro- 
gram, ample  proof  that  local  people  can 
direct  their  own  programs  for  community 
development.  It  is  the  acceleration  of 
this  kind  of  program — a  catching  up — 
that  I  wish  to  encourage.  I  believe,  inci- 
dentally, that  urban  leaders  should  de- 
sign and  seek  similar  programs  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  central  city — 
for  example,  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  millions  of  low-income  families. 

So  I  support  the  $365  million  REA 
loan  fund  appropriation  before  us  as 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Related  Agencies.  In  addition,  I 
believe  that  the  survey  requested  of  REA 
Administrator  David  Hamil  by  the  sub- 
committee will  show  that  the  Nation's 
rural  electric  systems  have  a  very  large 
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backlog  of  unmet  loan-fund  needs — In 
the  order  of  $400  million — which  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  past  several  years 
of  budgetary  drought.  When  the  Ad- 
ministrator's report  is  in,  I  will  support 
a  meaningful  and  substantial  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  which  will  begin  to 
help  rural  areas  catch  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  slip  by.  A  strong,  growing  rural 
electrification  program  is  essential  to 
rural  developwnent.  The  Congress  will  do 
well  to  start  to  direct  its  attention  to 
crucial  domestic  needs  by  catching  up 
with  this  and  other  programs  which 
make  Federal  moneys  available  to  local 
people  striving  to  build  their  commxmi- 
ties. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  face  critical 
domestic  problems  because  we  have  been 
preoccupied  by  foreign  commitments 
which  have  bloated  one  segment  of  our 
economy  to  the  deep  injury  of  other  seg- 
ments. Our  military  spending  must  be 

-  put.  JLo  the  test  of  sound  policy   and 

-  prudent  administration.  Our  economic 
life  has  been  dominated  by  massive  mili- 
tary procurement  over  the  past  decade, 
and  we  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
Inflation  this  kind  of  prolonged,  un- 
productive expenditure  has  created. 

Congress  must,  I  believe,  distinguish 
between  vital  defense  needs  and  those 
imjustified  programs  developed  by  a 
military-industrial  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy ever  ready  to  expand  Its  domina- 
tion of  our  society.  I  believe  we  must 
begin  to  fashion  new  plowshares  of 
social  progress  for  America.  We  can 
save  our  cities  from  chaos.  We  can  re- 
vitalize our  rural  areas.  And  we  can 
begin  this  effort  with  proven  programs 
like  REA  to  nurture  peace  in  the  world 
through  greater  achievements  of  our 
agriculture. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing debate  upon  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill,  amendments  may  be  offered  to 
establish  arbitrary  limitations  on  pay- 
ments authorized  by  law  to  those  who 
participate  in  various  agricultural  pro- 
grams. I  Intend  to  oppose  these  amend- 
ments and  I  hope  that  they  may  be 
defeated. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  considerations  which  Jus- 
tify provisions  of  law  authorizing  vari- 
ous types  of  payments  to  cooperating 
farmers.  It  is  suflBcient  to  say  at  this 
time  that  these  payments  come  about 
because  of  public  policy  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  time  to  stabilize  agri- 
cialtural  production  and  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  national  economy. 

The  principal  purpose  of  these  pay- 
ments Is  to  induce  farmers — large  and 
small — to  refrain  from  using  their  lands 
to  produce  agricultural  commodities 
which  would  otherwise  be  grown  and 
marketed.  Without  this  Inducement  no 
one  knows,  what  products  would  be 
grown  by  which  farmers  and  in  what 
amounts.  One  possible  result  would  be 
chaos  throughout  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy  as  farmers  might  shift 
from  one  commodity  to  another  or  as 


they  might  glut  the  marketplace  with  an 
overproduction  of  one  or  more  of  many 
commodities.  The  National  Grange  has 
estimated  that  imposition  of  limitations 
on  payments  imder  existing  law  might, 
In  fact,  cost  the  Federal  Government  an 
additional  $160  million  in  1970  by  ac- 
tivating other  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

Present  farm  policies  have  been 
adopted  after  thorough  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

Amendments  to  an  appropriation  bill 
do  not  provide  the  proper  forum  for 
determination  of  basic  agricultural 
policy.  The  amendments  to  which  I  refer 
ar©  opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  reported  the  pending 
bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  proper  forum  for  consideration 
of  agricultural  policy  is  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress  modifications  of 
agricultural  policy  will  be  proposed  by  the 
President  and  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
These  proposals  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  recommendations  will  be  made  to  the 
Senate.  Among  other  proposals,  a  bill 
was  introduced  last  week  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
No  doubt  other  proposals  will  be  made 
later  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  amendments 
to  place  arbitrary  limitations  upon  pay- 
ments under  farm  programs  which  were 
designed  to  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  were  intended  to  aCfect  all  agricul- 
tural producers  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4,  1969,  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e.  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriaUons  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  At  that  time,  he  testified  on 
the  proposed  payment  limitations  under 
the  commodity  programs,  now  under 
consideration. 

In  his  testimony.  Secretary  Hardin 
offered  a  list  of  10  specific  questions  con- 
cerning this  program,  such  as  how  many 
farms  and  how  many  dollars  and  what 
share  of  the  production  would  be  affected 
by  a  $20,000  limitation.  Additionally,  he 
discussed  the  issue  of  any  passible  sav- 
ings and  the  aspects  of  the  so-called 
snapback  provisions. 

I  think  Secretary  Hardin's  statement 
in  opposition  to  limitations  was  clear, 
concise,  and  complete,  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  give  it  close  study. 
Therefore.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Statej«ent  of  the  Honorable  Cldtord  M. 
Hardin,  Secretary  op  Agriculture 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  here  In  response  to  your  in- 
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vltatlon  to  clarify,  if  l  can,  a  number  of 
Issuea  regarding  the  effect  of  placing  Umlta- 
tlons  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  one  producer  In  connection  with 
our  commodity  programs.  Many  such  issues 
some  of  them  quite  technical,  were  raised 
in  the  House  debate  on  the  agricultural  ap- 
proprlaUons  bill.  Presumably  similar  qu«. 
tlons  will  be  raised  when  the  appropriation* 
bin  comes  before  the  Senate. 

The  questions  to  which  I  address  mvself 
are  these: 

1.  How  many  farmers  and  how  many  doi- 
lars  and  what  share  of  the  production  would 
be  affected  by  a  120,000  payment  limit. 

2.  Would  a  limitation  on  payments  result 
In  a  saving  to  the  government  and  if  so 
how  much? 

3.  Approximately  what  share  of  the  pay. 
ment,  crop  by  crop,  consists  of  Inducements 
to  limit  acreage  and  what  share  consists  of 
Income  supplements? 

4.  SpeclflcaUy,  what  Is  the  snap-back  pro- 
vision  for  cotton? 

5.  What  options  are  open  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  snap-back  provision? 

6.  What  would  be  the  added  cost  of  run- 
ning the  cotton  program  under  the  snap- 
back  provision? 

7.  Would  It  be  possible  to  operate  a  suc- 
cessful cotton  program  If  payment  limita- 
tions were  In  effect  and  If  the  snap-back  pro- 
vision  were  repealed? 

8.  Would  It  be  possible  to  finance  payments 
In  excess  of  $20,000  from  certain  CCC  fundj 
which  are  not  directly  covered  by  the  appro- 
priations blU? 

9.  Would  a  payment  limitation,  written 
Into  the  1970  Appropriations  Act,  be  speclfl- 
cally  restricted  to  payments  made  durlne 
fiscal  1970?  ' 

10.  Finally,  what  position  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  take  on  the  matter  ol 
payment  limitations? 

I  now  address  myself  to  theee  questions. 
My  answers  will  be  as  factual  as  I  can  make 
them. 

1.  How  many  farmers  and  how  many  dol- 
lars and  what  share  of  the  production  of 
various  crops  would  be  affected  by  a  $20,000 
limit  on  payments? 

We  have  studied  the  payments  made  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1968  for  all  programs,  par- 
ticularly for  cotton  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
Our  analysis,  which  was  begun  before  the 
recent  House  debate,  has  been  primarily  in 
terms  of  Individual  commodity  programs. 
The  Conte  limitation  relates  to  the  Individ- 
ual producer,  who  may  be  In  more  than  one 
commodity  program.  Therefore,  our  figure* 
will  not  show  the  exact  effect  of  the  Conte 
amendment.  But  we  have  done  enough  addi- 
tional work  so  that  we  know  that  our 
presentation  refiects  the  general  situation 
reasonably  well.  We  wUl  continue  our  studle« 
and  will  be  In  position  to  report  further  11 
you  wish. 

Payment  limitations  of  $20,000  in  1988 
would  have  affected,  for  cotton  alone,  5,159 
cotton  farmers.  1.2  percent  of  those  cotton 
farmers  to  whom  we  make  payments.  For 
feed  grains  alone,  877  feed  grain  producers 
would  have  been  affected,  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  those  feed  grain  farmers  who  re- 
ceived payments.  And  for  wheat  alone.  702 
wheat  growers  would  have  been  affected, 
again  one- tenth  of  one  percent  of  those  In 
the  program.  The  nimibw  of  dollars  paid  to 
these  three  groups  receiving  more  than 
$20,000  totaled  $215  million  for  cotton,  $28 
minion  for  feed  grain,  and  $21  million  for 
wheat,  a  total  of  $262  million.  The  propor- 
tion of  production  that  would  have  been 
affected  was  28  percent  of  the  cotton  crop, 
2  percent  of  the  feed  grain  crop,  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  crop.  These  and  related 
facts  are  summarized  In  tables  1  and  2. 
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all  ooop«r*tor8  through  payments  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled,  then  the  Department 
la  obligated  to  provide  price  support  at  not 
leas  than  65  percent  of  parity  though  loans 
or  purchases  and  the  payment  limitation 
would  not  be  applicable. 

5.  What  options  are  open  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  snap-back  provision? 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
snap-back  provision  could  be  carried  out  In 
a  manner  which  will  still  make  cotton  pro- 
ducers subject  to  the  payment  limitation. 
The  question  arises  out  of  the  existence  of 
language  In  the  snap-back  provision  which 
gives  the  Secretary  permissive  authority,  as 
one  method  of  providing  the  price  support, 
to  carry  out  a  simultaneous  purchase  erf 
cotton  from  producers  at  the  support  price 
and  resale  to  them  at  a  lower  price.  The 
argument  Is  that  such  a  transaction  would 
constitute  a  payment  and  that  If  the  pro- 
gram were  carried  out  exclusively  through 
that  method,  the  limitation  would  still  ap- 
ply. It  Is  our  conclusion,  however,  that  we 
could  not  legally  restrict  the  method  of  pro- 
viding price  support  to  one  to  which  the 
payment  limitation  would  be  applicable  since 
tbat  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
tha. provision  was  enacted.  We  feel  that  we 
would  be  required  to  carry  It  out  In  a  man- 
ner which  win  make  available  to  all  ooop- 
erators  price  support  at  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  parity  through  loan  or  purchase 
on  all  cotton  inroduced  on  their  1970  acreage 
allotments. 

6.  What  would  be  the  added  cost  of  run- 
ning the  cotton  program  under  the  snap- 
back  provision? 

The  snap-back  provisions  for  cotton,  which 
would  be  activated  In  the  event  payment 
limitations  are  Invoked  by  the  Congress, 
would  provide  that: 

A.  Price  support  for  cotton  would  be  not 
less  than  65  percent  or  more  ttian  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

B.  Price  support  may  be  carried  out 
through  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton 
at  the  support  level  and  resale  at  a  lower 
level — or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot- 
ton could  be  redeemed  by  the  grower  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

C.  S-jch  resale  or  redemption  price  would 
be  that  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during 
the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  U.S. 

If  the  snap-back  provision  is  Invoked,  CCC 
operations  would  be  affected  as  follows: 

A.  It  la  estimated  that  production  would 
amount  to  14  million  bales  or  about  2  million 
bales  above  the  current  crop.  This  is  based 
on  the  16.2  million  acre  national  allotment 
with  an  allowance  for  some  voluntary  diver- 
sion. 

B.  The  1970  crop  loan  rate,  basis  middling 
1-lnch  cotton,  would  increase  from  20.25 
cents  per  pound  (90  percent  of  the  estimated 
world  price)  to  around  31.5  to  32  cents  per 
poimd  (65  percent  of  the  current  parity 
price). 

C.  Practically  all  cotton  would  be  placed 
under  the  CCC  loan  or  purchase  program. 
The  cotton  would  either  be  redeemed  by  pro- 
ducers at  a  lower  price  or  acquired  by  CCC 
and  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

O.  The  work  load  In  the  county  offices  and 
in  the  New  Orleans  Commodity  Office  would 
probably  be  expanded  In  the  proportion  of  14 
miilion  bales  to  the  4.4  million  bales  of  the 
1968  crop  placed  under  loan. 

E.  More  storage  facilities  would  be  required 
to  handle  the  larger  production.  Storage 
costs,  reconcentratlon  activity,  and  tran^>or- 
tation  costs  would  Increcue  substantially. 

P.  The  total  increase  in  CCC  Inventory 
would  be  an  estimated  2.1  million  bales. 

Q.  The  additional  cotton  production  (1.5 
million  bcUes)  would  add  materially  to  our 
problem  of  surplus  cottonseed  oil  and  surplus 
cottonseed  meal. 

Table  5  provides  the  pertinent  statistics. 


7.  Would  It  be  possible  to  operate  a  suc- 
cessful cotton  program  if  payment  limitations 
were  in  effect  and  if  the  snap- back  provision 
were  repealed? 

This  would  be  very  difficult.  Under  present 
legislation,  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 


are    provided   for 
cents  per  pound. 


cotton.  Heavy  penalties 
overplanting.  about  23.6  cents  per  pound 
With  quotas  In  effect  and  a  limit  on  pay. 
ments,  large  growers  would  be  compelled  to 
stay  In  the  program  but  would  be  denied  the 
advantages  of  the  program. 

TABLE  5.-UPUr«tO  COTTON:  ESTIMATES  OF  BASIC  DATA  FOR  1968  THROUGH  1970  CROPS  (BASED  ON  PRESENT  PROGRAM) 

AND  1970  UNDER  THE  SNAPBACK  PROVISION 
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Item 


1968  crop 
(1) 


1969  crop 
(2) 


1970  crop 
(presont 
program) 

(3) 


1970  crop 
(snapljick) 

(*) 


Acrun  (thousands): 

Allotted 

CAP,  CR,  Adjustment,  etc 

Diverted  lor  payment 

Planted.  

Harvested 

Field:  Pound  per  acre  harvested 

Supply  and  ulilization  (1,000  bales): 

Production  (including  imports  and  city  crop) 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginmngs). 

Domesiic  disappearance 

Exports 

Ending  stocks 

CCC  stocks  July  31 

Support  price  per  pound  (Middling  1  inch)  (cents) 

Support  price  per  pound  (average  of  crops)  (cents).:. 

Price  support  payment  rate  (cents) 

Diversion  payment  rate  (cents) 

Producer  payments 

Farm  value  ot  production  (millnn  dollars) 


16.2 
1.0 
3.2 

ia9 

lai 

515 

10.9 

6.3 

8.1 

2.5 

6.6 

3.0 

20.25 

19.69 

12.24 

10. 76+6. 0 

784 

1,192 


16.2 
.9 


16.2 
.9 


11.9 

11.1 

520 

12.1 

6.6 

8.3 

3.2 

7.2 

3.6 

20.25 

19.71 

14.73 


11.9 

11.2 

530 

12.5 

7.2 

8.4 

3.5 

7.8 

4.2 

20.25 

19.71 

17.31 


16.2 
.9 

H 
12.7 
12.1 

SSO 

14.11 
7.2 
8.4 
3.5 
9,3 
6.3 

32.0 
31.25 


-826 
1,290 


966 

1,302 


>I0 

156 

2.172 


Total  (millnn  dollars). 


1,976 


2,116 


2,268 


Major  receipts  or  expenditures  (million  dollars): 

Net  change  in  stocks  at  loan  rate 

Storage,  handling,  and  loan  settlement 

Producer  payments. 

Snapback  loss  on  sales  or  k>an  repaymente 

Subtotal,  price  support  expenditures 

Public  Uw  480 

Estimated  major  expenditures 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (millwn  bales)  (from  June  30  of  prior  year). 


-230 

-3 

J-742 


-60 

-18 

-826 


-60 

-20 

-966 


-975 
-82 

-1,057 

+2.2 


-904 

-70 

-974 

+0.6 


-1,046 

-70 

-1,116 

+0.6 


2.328 


-432 

-30 
-!S6 
-595 
-1.213 
-?0 
rl,283 
t2.7 


"Vol. 
»F.Y. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  payment 
limitations  could  be  made  operable  for  cot- 
ton If  the  snap-back  provlBlon  were  re- 
pealed. Our  studies  mdlcate  that  greater 
changes  than  these  are  required  if  payment 
limitations  are  to  be  made  workable. 

8.  Would  It  be  possible  to  finance  pa;rments 
in  excess  of  $20,000  from  certain  CCC  funds 
which  are  not  directly  covered  by  the  ap- 
propriations bill? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  since 
the  limitation  is  only  a  limit  on  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act,  It  could  be  avoided 
by  using  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  are  on  hand  or  those 
fimds  which  are  received  from  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  or  sale  of  commodities  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  It  is  our  view,  how- 
ever, that  the  limitation  would  be  an  effec- 
tive legal  limitation  upon  us,  and  that  we 
could   not   use   other  fimds   to   avoid  It. 

9.  Would  a  payment  limitation,  written 
Into  the  1970  Appropriations  Act,  be  spe- 
cifically limited  to  pajrments  made  during 
fiscal  1970? 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether 
the  payment  limitation  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1970,  or  whether  It  would  continue 
to  apply  after  Jime  30,  1970,  to  the  crops 
planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1070.  This 
question  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  pay- 
ment limitation  might  not  be  continued  in 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971.  A  sim- 
ilar question  arose  in  connection  with  the 
$50,000  limitation  on  price  support  which 
was  included  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  r\iled  that  such  limitation 
applied  to  all  of  the  1960  production  of  those 
commodities  for  which  the  1960  program 
was  approved  on  or  before  June  30,  1960, 
notwithstanding  that  the  regulations  imple- 
menting such  programs  were  not  completed 
until  after  June  30,  1960,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  actual  loans  and  purchases  were 
not  made  iuitll  after  June  30,  1960.  That 


decision  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
this  limitation. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  questions 
of  legal  interpretation  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  limitation,  I  am  asking 
the  Comptroller  General  for  his  opinion  on 
such  questions.  Our  submission  develops  at 
some  length  the  basis  for  the  views  I  have  just 
expressed  concerning  these  questions.  I  can 
supply  it  for  the  record  if  you  wish. 

10.  What  position  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  take  on  payment  limitations? 

My  position  is  as  stated  during  the  debate 
in  the  House.  At  that  time  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  it 
is  possible  to  design  a  sound  farm  program 
that  limits  the  number  of  doltars  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  one  farmer  for  programs  following 
the  1979  crop  year. 

"However,  to  make  such  a  limitation  effec- 
tive, legislative  changes  are  needed.  With  only 
the  simple  amendment  that  la  possible  in 
connection  with  appropriation  bills,  the  so- 
called  'snap-back'  provision  for  cotton  would 
come  into  effect.  The  cotton  program  would 
then  become  subject  to  a  loan-and-redemp- 
tlon  or  a  buy-and-sell-back  arrangement  that 
would  Increase  costs  while  the  large  producers 
wotild  escape  the  intent  of  the  payment 
limitation. 

"A  simple  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill  will  not  suflace.  The  Department  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  legislative  committees 
on  basic  changes  in  the  legislation  and  has 
modifications  to  suggest. 

"The  preferred  time  for  considering  these 
changes  woiild  be  later  in  this  session  or  early 
next  session,  when  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  to  re- 
place present  laws.  These  laws  are  scheduled 
to  expire  after  the  1970  crop." 

I  have  not  dlacuased  limitations  on  pay- 
ments imder  the  wool  and  sugar  programs.  I 
have  excluded  wool  because  the  expressed  in- 


tent of  the  payments  U  to  Increase  produc- 
tion. Sugar  is  excluded  bsoauae  it  already  has 
s  limitation  on  payments,  albeit  a  vwy  mod- 
erate one.  Addltkoially  sugar,  along  with 
irool,  has  an  element  of  production  incentive. 
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Appsoded  to  my  statement  are  a  number 
of  taMes  that  will  provide  added  factual 
backgrotud.  In  the  event  that  you  should 
wish  it.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
""twtnsrt  and  are  examining  the  whole  ques- 


tion of  payment  Umltatlwu  with  great  care 
having  been  quite  sure  that  the  question 
would  arise,  and  being  equaUy  sure  that  the 
best   Judgments    would    emerge   if   all   the 
known  facts  were  made  available. 


TABCE  6-FREQUEWCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  Pf»00UCa  PAYMENTS..  EXCIUDING  WOOL  AND  S«€AR  PROCRAM  PAYMtNTS.  UNITED  STATES.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1968 


Producers 


Payment  rangi 


Percent 

distrl- 

Number       btttton 


Total  tmount  of  paymtnis 


Cumuli- 

five 

percent 

distrt- 


Cumuli- 

tlVi 

pemnt 

Percent 

dbtrl- 

Million 

distri- 

butiofl 

dollars 

bution 

iMstlianSlOO 281.413  11.9  119  13  6  aa  na 

ll00toJ19» 258  762  10  9  228  M.!  i?  li 

800to$499 543  822  22.9  45  7  1K8  57  A 

gmtogW 244:819  10.3  X.O  m.l  U  iM 

$700toJ999 257,576  10.9  66.9  216  3  SB  187 

>l,000fo$lJW 397  360  16.8  SI  5M8  17  4  3Sl 

8.000to$2,99» 154187  6.1  90  2  ^0  118  479 

JJ,000  to  $3,999 79  591  3  4  93  6  2746  16  MS 

14,000  to  t4,999 46  359  2  0  K6  206  9  65  HO 

8.000  to  $7.4« 52  90$  2  2  ^8  319  1  100  73  0 

$7i00to».999 21342  9  917  1«6  5  8  78  8 

Hii:000to$i4,999 171290  .7  sltA  M.*  I.I  wl 

1  Include  paymenb  under  fallowing  ASCS  proframs:  cotton,  feed  grain,  wheat,  milk  Indemnity 

I!I?,I!.  I!L'?!S5^!2?1!1-  ••"•f^V*"  <»'w«"'»«on,  Appalaclila,  cropUnd  conversion,  conservatioii 
nurve,  ana  cronami  aojustment 
>  Less  than  0.05  percent 


Preducan 


Total  amount  of  payment! 


Cumula- 
tive 
Percent      percent 
B„      .  <lWn-        dirtrl- 

raymwit  range  Number       bution       bution 

Jl  5,000  to  $24,999 10 

$25,000  to  $49,999 V 

$50,000  to  $99.199 i' 

$100,000  to  $499399 

$500,000  to  $999,999 

$1,000,000  and  over 

Subtotal 2,371. 

Wool  payments 

Sugar  paymenb 

Undistributed  funds< 

Total 2.371 


1.320 

1,611 

,010 

255 

6 

3 

.634 


100.1 


99.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 


Cumula- 
tive 
percent 

Percent 

MHHon 

distri- 

dollan 

bution 

bution 

194.5 

6.1 

91.4 

153.5 

4.8 

96.2 

66.7 

2.1 

98.3 

41.2 

1.3 

99.6 

3.9 

.1 

99.7 

7.0 

.2 

99.9 

3.117.3 

100.0  . 

69.4. 
S3.4. 

.M« 3,462.9 


Indudes  aoproximatafy  $90  to  $100,000,000  ACP  (CMS  advances)  cost  sharlna  made  dirMMv 
to^vendors  an^not  actountabi.  to  individual  farm  operators,  pay^h  to  uJSw.ntlfiSd  pn^uw"' 


TABLE  7.-MAJ0R  PROGRAM  CHANGES  HAVING  A  BEARING  ON  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  EARNED  BY  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS.  1967  TO  1969 


Item 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Cotton,  upland 


Price-support  payment  rate  on  65  peicmt  of  farm 

illolment  (cents  per  pound) 

Diversion  payment  rata  (conb  per  pound):' 

Required  divanioa 

Additional  diversioa 

Diversion  acreafe  I  (percent  allotment): 

Required  diversion 

Maximum  diversion  (percent  allotmant): 

Plantini 

Notplantint' 


11.53 

10.78 
10.78 

12.5 

35 
\ti 


12.24 

10.76 
6.00 

5.0 

35 

5 


14.73 

0 

0 


Feed  grains 


Com.  grain 

(«m,  grain    Com.  grain        sorpium. 

sorpium       sorghum  barley 


Grains  included: 

Price-support  payment  on  50  percent  of  farm  base 
(cenb  per  bushel): 

Corn 30 

Grain  sorghum 1 30 

„     Barley '_  q 

Diversion  payment  rate  >  (percent  county  support): 

Required  diversion 0 

Additional  diversion 0 

Diversion  acreaf e  (percent  of  base): 

Required  diversion 20 

Maximum  diversioo< 0 


30 

30 

0 

0 
45 

20 
50 


30 
30 
20 

0 
45 

20 
50 


Item 


1967 


1961 


Wheat 


National  acreage  allotment 68  200  000 

Domestic  certificate  allocation  on  projected  production'      ' 

(percent) 35 

Domestic  certificate  value  (per  busheO     $1  3fi 

Diversion  payment  rate:  

Minimum  diversion .  g 

Additional  diversion """"'.'.'. "  g 

Diversion  acreage  (amount  equal  to  percent  of  allotmenl':* 

Minimum g 

Maximum IIIIII""II"I"IIII  0 

Pn«»-««PPort  payment  rate  (cenb  per  pound): 

Wool iM 

Mohair -----111111111111111111"  iai 

National  acreage  allotment 70  500 

Price-support  payment  rate  on  actual  production  ('cents' 

par  pound) g 


Wool 


.2(2 
.355 


Cotton  ELS 


70,500 
8.69 


I  Small  farm  provisions  differ,  but  have  not  been  outlined. 

'Farms  not  desiring  to  plant  cotton  will  earn  diversion  paymenb  based  on  the  required  diver- 
sion percentage  times  the  effective  allotment 

>  Except  farms  with  bases  of  26  to  125  acres  could  divert  25  acres  for  payment  if  they  do  not 
piini  teed  grams. 


«  Based  on  May  1969  parity. 
■SO  percent  of  county  loan  rats. 


TABLE  8.-NUMBER  OF  PAYEES,  TOTAL  PAYMENTS.  AND  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS,  BY  KIND  OF  PROGRAM  AND  BY  PAYMENT  SIZE  FOR  1968 


For  payees  receiving  total  paymenb  of- 


More  than  $4,999 


More  than  $9,999 


More  than  $19,999 


P'osram 
(1) 


Amount  of 

Number  of         payments 

payees  (in  thousands) 


(2) 


(3) 


Average 
payment 

(4) 


Amount  of 

Number  of         payments 

payees  (in  thousands) 


(5) 


(6) 


Average 
payment 

(7) 


Amount  of 
Number  of         paymenb 
payees  (in  thousands) 


(8) 


(9) 


Cotton 

f««d  grain..." 

Wheat.  

Wool    .;;;:;::;:: 

feed  gram  ^yieaO  ''"//..'.....'.'.'.'."." 
Cotton,  feed  grain,  wheat,  or  wool. . 
Sfp  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXV 1164— Part  14 


46,016 

74, 720 

63. 552 

7,414 

56 


$520. 107 

337.803 

273,654 

31.363 

SO 


$11,303 

4,454 

4.306 

4,230 

893 


21,045 

21,875 

17,691 

1.986 

16 


$389,782 

148.843 

120.414 

20,570 

39 


$18. 521 
6,804 
6.807 

10.358 
2.438 


111.600         1.157.977 


10, 376 


35.385 


679.648 


19,207 


9,916 


356,003 


59.300.000 

51.600.000 

40 
$1.38 

43 

«$1.50 

0 
0 

0 
(9 

0 
0 

15 
50 

.270 
.324 


79.700 
8.8S 


Average 
payment 

(10) 


7.401 

$244,477 

$33,033 

5,705 

58,948 

10. 333 

4,285 

42,237 

9.857 

472 

10,317 

21.858 

7 

24 

3,429 

35,902 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


TWU  «-WUMBEI>  OF  PAYEES.  TOTAl  PAYMEWTS.  AUD  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS.  BY  KIND  Of  PROGRAM  AND  BY  PAYMENT  SIZE  FOR  196»-CoMlnu«l 


July  7,  1969    I    July  7,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Profram 
(I) 


For  p«y««s  rwaivinf  total  payments  of- 


More  than  K999 


Amount  01 

Numbor  of  paymonts 

pava«s  (in  thousands) 


More  than  $9,999 


Averaie 
payment 


More  than  $19,999 


Amount  of 

Number  of  payments 

payees  (in  thousands) 


(0 


(3) 


(0 


(5) 


(6) 


Average 
payment 

(7) 


Amount  of 

Number  of         payments 

payees  (in  thousands) 


(8) 


(9) 


CAP. 


Avenit 
payment 

(10) 


sar: 


c«p::;:::: 


4.287 

S.47S 

41.241 

1.386 

13 

212 

7.672 


$24,348 

47,360 

17,947 

1,513 

6 

629 

20,442 


$5,679 
8,649 

435 
1,092 

462 
2,967 
2.664 


All  proframs.. 


1.228 

2,430 

12,335 

535 

2 

44 

2.285 


$10,682 

35.060 

7.314 

735 


$8,699 

14.428 

593 

1.374 


292 
996 

3,194 
188 


$3,784 

25,044 

2,497 

323 


$12,959 
25.  US 

m 

1,711 


114  J34         1.270.222 


154 
5,966 


3,500 
2.611 


11.110 


5 
564 


15 
1.481 


36,008 


739.559 


3,000 
2.62( 


20.539 


10.079 


9.147 


34,610 


J-.Tr^L.^"^"*?"  '^•"  •■  •"  Pfo*"*'  »hown  in  col.  1.  Entries  for  each  procram  shown 
refer  to  payees  receivini  a  payment  of  some  size  for  that  program.  program  snown 


I  Payments  were  occasionally  combined  in  1  check. 


TABLE  9-PAYMENTS  TO  FARMERS  OF  $20,000  OR  MORE  UNDER  COTTON.  WHEAT.  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS.  1968,  25  LEADING  STATES 


State 


TMal 


I 

(millions) 


Average 

.  per 

Excess  payee 

(millions)  (thousands) 


Wheat 


Feedgrains 


Cotton 


Total        Average 
(millions)  (thousands) 


Total         Average 
(millions)  (thousands) 


Total         Average 
(millions)  (thousands) 


Class 


1.  Tkua 

2.  California , 

3.  Mrssissippi 

4.  Arizona 

5.  Arkansas 

6.  Alabama 

7.  Louisiana 

8.  Kansas 

9.  Georgia 

10.  South  Carolina. 

11.  New  Mexico..  . 

12.  Washington 

13.  Missouri  ... 

14.  Cokjrado 

15.  Nebraska 

16.  Montana 

17.  Tennessee 

18.  Illinois 

19.  North  Carolina.. 

20.  Indiana. 

21.  Oklahoma... 

22.  Iowa 

23.  Oregon 

24.  Idaho 

25.  North  Dakoti... 


$96.3 
51.5 
45.4 
30.6 
21 


16 
IS 

6.1 
S.3 
S.1 
4.1 
18 
14 
10 
Z7 
Zl 
Z6 
ZS 
Zi 
1.8 
1.7 
1.2 


$38.3 

$33.2 

35.0 

62.3 

22.6 

39.8 

19.7 

56.3 

9.5 

36.1 

14 

32.7 

14 

311 

2.3 

28.7 

2.3 

30.3 

2.4 

32.1 

2.3 

32.6 

1.9 

30.7 

1.9 

32.3 

1.6 

32.8 

1.1 

27.7 

1.4 

34.8 

1.0 

30.5 

.8 

28.7 

1.2 

36.8 

.9 

31.5 

.8 

29.3 

.8 

29.0 

.6 

29.4 

.6 

30.3 

.3 

26.3 

$10.2 

1.3 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.1 

4.4 

.1 

.1 

1.4 

5.2 

.4 

^6 

.8 
14 


.2 
1.0 


1.8 
1.7 
1.1 


ToUI. 


$6.9 

l^l 

2.2 

2.5 

4.2 

1.5 

11 
17.0 

2.5 

1.3 
11.4 
30.5  . 

18 
21.1 

7.5 
34.5  . 

2.4 

4.5 
.9 

16 
12.9 

11 

29.2  . 
30.2  . 
217 


$26.0 
.8 
.8 

1.0 
.1 
.8 
.2 

II 

1.5 
.7 

2.8 


2.7 
1.4 
10 


.4 
2.4 

.7 
2.4 

.3 
2.2 


$11.2 
5.1 
1.7 
8.1 
1.2 
17 
2.1 

12.2  . 
8L6 
4.2 

I&8 
8.0  . 

19.9 

12.4  . 

21.7  . 
2.7  . 
5l6 

25.9  . 

ia4 

28.7  . 
5.5 

28.4  . 

15.0  . 
2.0  . 
14  . 


$60.2 
49.4 
44.2 
29.1 
20.8 
7.9 
8.0 


5.0 
5.8 
1.9 


$216 
61.5 
38.8 
53.8 
35.5 
29.1 
32.3 
2.0 
212 
28.2 
18.5 


2.0 


21.6 
17 


2.5 


^0 


26.2 
110 
29.3 


1.2 


1&3 


331.0 


156.1 


Cotton/grain  States 

Cotton  States 

Wheat  feed  grain  Stain.. 

WheatStates 

Feed  grain  States 


Subtotal 

United  States 


37.2 


53.4 


Cotton,  feed  grain,  wheat. 
Cotton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wheat,  feed  grain. 
Cotton,  feed  grain. 
Cotton. 

Feed  grain,  wheat,  cotton. 
Wheat. 

Feed  grain,  cotton. 
Wheat,  feed  grain. 
Feed  grain,  wheat. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Feed  grain. 
Cotton,  feed  grain. 
Feed  grain. 
Cotton,  wheat 
Feed  grain. 
Wheat 

Do. 

Do. 


240.0 


46.8 

97.0 

5.0 

4.8 

2.5 


111 
2.7 
7.8 

112 
.4 


34.0 

4.8 

7.5 

.1 

7.0  . 


335.3 


156.1 
157.5 


72.3 

167.7 

0 

0 

0  . 


37.7 


37.2 
38.9 


10.2 


53.4 
55.9 


10.8 


240.0 
240.4 


34.0 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote  In  a 
minute. 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that 
this  bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  the 
Senate  to  deal  with  this  proposal  for  a 
limit  on  farm  subsidy  payments.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  will  be  voting  on  an  amend- 
ment that  was  included  in  the  bUl  as  it 
I>assed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions proposes  to  delete  the  language  of 
the  House  amendment.  What  I  am  op- 
posing is  a  Senate  committee  amendment 
and  am  thereby  trying  to  retain  the 
$20,000  ceiling  on  the  subsidy  payments. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee amendment  would  save  about  $335 
million  that  is  now  being  paid  to  those 
so-called  farmers  who  are  drawing  in 
excess  of  $20,000. 

The  next  amendment  that  will  be  pro- 
posed if  this  Senate  amendment  is  re- 
jected will  be  a  proposal  to  repeal  the 
snapback  provision. 


I  remind  Senators  that  tomorrow 
hearings  will  begin  in  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  the  bill  to  continue 
the  10  percent  surcharge  tax.  If  today 
we  can  save  $335  million  this  is  even 
more  important  than  increasing  taxes. 
Before  we  increase  taxes  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  discontinue  some  of 
the  spending. 

This  present  farm  program  does  not 
help  the  small  farmer.  The  small  farmer 
who  must  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his 
operation,  cannot  afford  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

I  listened  to  the  argument  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  against  any 
limitation  of  these  large  pasrments.  The 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  likewise 
opposed  any  ceiling  or  any  limitation! 
Both  Secretaries,  unfortunately  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  interested  in  support- 
ing the  large  corporate-type  operations. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can  justify 
payments  involving  half  a  million  dol- 
lars and  some  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars to  so-called  farmers  not  to  cultivate 
their  land. 

Most  of  the  cultivating  those  corpora- 


tions are  doing  is  not  on  the  farm  but  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  American  tax- 
payers cannot  afford  this  giveaway  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  thereby  retain 
the  House  provision  with  its  $20,000  ceil- 
ing on  these  payments,  both  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play  for  the  American  farmer.  I 
speak  as  a  Senator  from  the  East,  but  I 
also  point  out  that  I  come  from  a  county 
that  recently  ranked  fifth  in  agricultural 
production  among  counties  etist  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  So  I  think  I  can  say 
that  I  understand  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  farmers.  I  repeat,  the  county  in 
which  I  live,  even  though  small,  will  out- 
rank many  of  the  farm  counties  of  Mid- 
western States. 

I  do  not  think  these  large  pajmients, 
ofttimes  to  absentee  owners,  can  be  justi- 
fied under  any  circumstances.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected and  that  we  can  hold  the  ceiling  at 
$20,000.  The  next  order  of  business,  then, 
will  be  to  repeal  the  so-called  snapback 
provision. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  parila- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglbtow  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  vote  about  to  be  taken 
will  be  on  the  committee  amendment 
to  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  House  pro- 
trision  relating  to  a  limitation  of  pay- 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  beginning  with  line  14 
and  extending  through  line  19  on  page 
23. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  vote  "yea"  wiU  be  a 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment 
which  strikes  the  House  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  to  eliminate  the  limitation 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  begirming  with  line  14  and 
continuing  through  line  19  on  page  23. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  METCALP  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN).  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofp).  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Maonttson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
dings). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Cannon)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prouty)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnby)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Gurnet)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
irom  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  .  If  present 
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and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Batcer 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Bagleton 

Eastland 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

OoodeU 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 


INC.  53  Leg.) 

TEAS — 53 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbright 

Goldwater 

Han£en 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee' 

MUler 

NAYS— 34 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Moss 

Packwood 
Pastore 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Riusell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevena 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Spong 

Wmiams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1       ' 
Mr.  MetcaU,  for. 


Anderson 
Brooke 
Cannon 
Cotton 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Gravel 

GrilBn 

Oumey 

Magnuson 


Nelson 
Prouty 
Rlbicoff 
Tydings 


So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

,^,Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  at  this  stage  and 
gladly  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  indicated  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  the  next  amendment  which  would 
repeal  the  so-caUed  statute  of  limita- 
tions. However,  I  recognize  that  it  would 
be  the  same  vote  as  the  preceding  one 
and,  therefore,  I  see  no  need  to  delay  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  I  shall  not  offer  it 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4 
line  11,  after  "(21  U.S.C.  114b-c) ",  strike 
out  "$89,493,000"  and  Insert  "$92  126- 
500";  and,  in  line  19,  after  the  'word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,000,000". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
any  preference  among  his  amendments 
as  to  which  ones  he  would  like  to  call  up 
first,  I  would  have  no  objection. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  this  matter  can  be  settled. 

The  committee  amendment  on  page  4. 
line  11.  and  the  committee  amendment, 
on  page  4,  lines  19  and  20,  go  together 
and  relate  to  the  facility  at  Fort  Tllden 
N.Y.  This  amendment  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  replacement  on  the  animal 
quarantine  station  presently  located  at 
Clifton,  N.J.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
curred in  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Russell  E.  Train  on  this  subject 
which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record.  I  have  already  consulted  with 
the  two  Senators  interested:  namely,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Case). 

This  letter  is  signed  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  J.  PhU  Campbell 
and  is  concurred  in  by  Under  Secretary 
Train,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AoRicTTLTtrRe, 

Washington,  July  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  This  has  reference  to 
proposed  relocation  of  U.S.  Animal  Quaran- 
tine Station,  now  located  at  Clifton  New 
Jersey,  to  a  site  at  the  Port  Tllden  Military 
Reservation.  Queens  County,  Long  Island. 
New  York.  The  relocation  of  the  ClUton  fa- 
cility was  authorized  by  Act  of  September  12 
164  (PX.  88-692,  78  Stat.  939). 

The  t2  million  provided  In  the  1970  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  Bill  (H.R  11612)  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  be  used  for  construction  of 
animal  quarantine  facilities  at  Port  Tllden 
New  York,  only  if  the  Secretaries  of  Agri-' 
culture  and  Interior  agree  that  such  facilities 
are  compatible  with  the  use  of  Port  Tllden 
and  its  environs  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

If  such  agreement  cannot  be  reached  these 
funds  would  be  used  for  construction  of 
animal  quarantine  facilities  at  an  alternative 
location  yet  to  be  selected.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  advise  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  before 
final  decision  is  made  on  such  alternative 
location. 

I  have  discussed  the  above  proposal  with 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior  Russell  Train 
and  our  two  departments  are  in  agreement 
with  this  arrangement. 

Identical  letters  are  being  sent  to  Senators 
Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
and  Congressmen  Jamie  L.  Whltten  and  Odin 
Langen. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Phil  Campbell. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portant paragraph  is  as  follows: 

The  $2  million  provided  in  the  1970  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  Bill  (HJl.  11612)  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  (Tommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations will  be  used  for  construction  of 
animal  quarantine  facilities  at  Port  Tllden 
New  York,  only  if  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  agree  that  such  faciU- 
ties  are  compatible  with  the  use  of  Port  Tll- 
den and  its  environs  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation purposes.  If  such  agreement  cannot 
be  reach^.  these  fimds  would  be  used  for 
construction  of  animal  quarantine  faculties 
at  an  alternative  location  yet  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  with  that 
disposition  and  I  gather  that  other  Sena- 
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ton  are.  Tlie  committee  amendment 
Bhould  be  agreed  to.  with  the  imder- 
standlng  of  both  deiMutments  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  letter  which  I  have  Just 
placed  In  the  Rscoso. 

Ux.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  course  being 
followed  but  I  want  the  Rscoso  to  show 
two  things:  First,  that  the  Island  on 
which  Fort  Tilden  Is  located  contains  311 
acres.  It  Is  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  after  a  long  search  over 
the  past  several  years,  for  a  site,  to  locate 
Its  quarantine  facilities  for  Imported 
livestock,  and  birds,  and  other  Imported 
species  will  re<iulre  only  27  acres  of  that 
311  acres.  Tbe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  I  imderstand  It,  Is  quite  willing 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  Island  used  for  park 
or  recreational  purposes. 

I  think  I  should  state,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass)  Is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  that  the 
town  of  Clifton.  N  J.,  where  the  old  quar- 
antMe'  facilities  are  located,  has  been 
trylng'f or  years  to  get  rid  of  those  facili- 
ties, and  already  has  the  financing  and 
the  plans  available  to  build  a  civic  and 
community  center  at  the  location  of  the 
old  quarantine  station.  The  Department 
of  Agriculttire  has  found  the  existing  fa- 
cility is  not  adequate  by  any  means  for 
the  handling  of  Imported  animals  and 
other  living  things  which  pass  through 
that  station. 

I  am  quite  agreeable  to  the  solution 
reached  between  the  two  departments.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  leave  it  w  to  them 
to  work  out. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  merely  point  out.  as  the 
letter  states,  that  the  question  is  really 
one  of  possibility  of  accommodating  both 
the  quarantine  station  and  the  Gateway 
National  S^uhore.  I.  too,  am  content 
that  the  relevant  departments  shoxild 
share  this  determination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  4,  line  11. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  ttie  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
4.  line  19,  strike  "$1  million"  and  insert 
"$2  million." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  both  of 
these  amendments,  as  I  understood  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  were  cov- 
ered by  the  letter  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  Recors,  and  it  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  OMnmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  mow 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

TtoB  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OtPVICER.  Tlie  cleik 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Lbgislativx  Cliuc.  On  page 
19.afterllne7,lnseit: 


For  nenwry  expeoM*  tx>  carry  out  the 
provlaloin*  of  tbe  ^mcUI  MUk  Progx«m,  m 
ktitbortxed  by  section  S  of  tbe  ObUd  Nutrl- 
tkm  Act  of  1008  (43  U.S.O.  1773)  984,000,000. 

AMsmnoMT  NO.  es 

Mr.  JAVITEL  Mr.  President,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  Senator  from  Rorlda  with- 
held, unanimous  consent  on  this  amend- 
ment. He  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me 
which  of  my  amendments  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  first,  and  I  should  like,  with  the 
Senator's  pennission.  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  may  bring  up  amendment 
No.  63,  changing  that  figure  from  $10 
million  to  $20  milUon. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  explain 
the  reason  for  my  request.  The  reason 
is  that  it  would  be  more  logical  to  bring 
up  this  amendment  before  dealing  with 
the  specialized  question  of  milk.  If  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
63  may  now  be  considered  out  of  order.  It 
would  only  be  in  order,  as  I  understand 
it,  after  all  committee  amendments  have 
been  decdt  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  63  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativc  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
line  18.  delete  "$10,000,000"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  joined 
in  offering  this  amendment  by  Senators 
Brooke,  Hart.  Kennedy,  and  Mondale. 
We  have  prepared  a  memorandum  which 
is  available  to  such  Members  as  are  in 
the  Chamber  and  are  interested  in  this 
particular  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  restore  the  amoimt  requested  by 
the  previous  administration.  This  admin- 
istration cut  this  particular  item  by  50 
percent,  or  $10  million.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration had  recommended  $20  mil- 
lion. We  are  proposing  in  this  amend- 
ment to  go  back  to  the  figure  of  $20 
million. 

This  is  the  so-called  Vanlk  program 
which  relates  to  special  food  service  for 
children  not  in  school  but  in  day  care 
centers,  recreational  centers,  settlement 
houses  and  other  child-care  centers.  Our 
interest  in  this  question  goes  directly  to 
the  question  of  day  care  about  which  I 
have  had  very  deep  concern  during  the 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  and  which 
has  come  into  focus  now,  when  we  talk 
about  the  rearrangement  of  national  pri- 
orities. 

One  of  the  great  national  priorities  is 
reform  of  the  welfare  system,  and  en- 
demic in  the  welfare  system  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Jobs.  We  all  know,  because  we 


have  heard  It  now  so  many,  many  times, 
that  the  greatest  reservoir  of  Jobs  is 
among  the  APDC  mothers — that  is,  rela- 
tively young  womm  who  could  work  if 
some  way  were  found  to  lo(4c  after  their 
children. 

llie  fact  is  that  tbe  day  care  programs 
of  the  United  States  reach  perhaps,  at  the 
most,  about  25  percent  of  the  children 
of  mothers  yntM  are  working  or  could 
woiic.  Children  whose  mothers  do  work 
are  deprived  and.  in  communities  like 
mine,  children  will  often  wander  smsund 
with  keys  on  strings  around  their  necks 
ao  they  can  get  Into  their  apartments,  1! 
they  need  to,  with  the  help  of  neighbors; 
moreover,  many  mothers  do  not  work 
and  sure  on  welfare  when  they  do  not 
have  to  be. 

Resources  allocated  to  the  nonschool 
food  program  are  inadequate.  This  pro- 
gram has  an  authorization  this  year  of 
$32  million.  I  repeat,  the  authorization  is 
$32  million  for  1969.  1970,  and  1971.  The 
previous  administration  recommended 
$20  million.  This  administration  reduced 
that  to  $10  million.  The  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  propose  that  It  be  restored  to 
$20  milUon. 

The  nonschool  food  program  is  a  new 
program.  It  is  an  effort  to  encourage 
day-care  centers  by  having  available 
adequate  food  to  make  it  desirable  to 
establish  day-care  centers.  This,  as  it 
were,  is  an  inducement,  an  incentive,  to 
establish  more  day-care  centers.  The 
progrtun  is  fiexlble,  so  that  food  services 
may  be  available  on  a  year-round  basis 
as  well  as  in  summer  programs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  program  has  just 
started.  Indeed,  it  has  had  to  date  hardly 
a  year  of  operation,  so  much  so  that 
last  year  there  was  a  $3  million  carry- 
over. So  there  would  be  carried  over  to 
this  year,  if  we  appropriated  the  $10  mil- 
lion as  it  came  from  the  House  a  total  of 
$13  million. 

Interestingly  enough,  though  it  is  a 
new  program,  its  growth  is  phenomenal 
It  seems  to  have  touched  a  chord  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  coimtry.  To  indi- 
cate the  size  of  its  growth,  may  I  give 
this  figiue?  On  February  19  last,  only  4 
months  ago,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  contracted  with  300  institu- 
tions, serving  16,000  children.  Yet  only 
4  months  later,  the  program  had  already 
grown  to  include  1,200  institutions,  wltb 
115,000  children.  Hence,  in  4  months, 
there  were  900  additional  institutions, 
serving  nearly  100,000  more  children. 

The  Children's  Bureau  estimates  that 
there  are  150,000  children  in  year- 
around  day-care  centers  now.  All  we  are 
reaching  through  this  food  program  is, 
aooording  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, 28,000  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony to  the  appropriations  committee, 
50,000. 

We  may  also  expect  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  potential  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  served,  because  we  are  putting 
into  effect  certain  provisions  of  the  law 
regarding  AFDC  mothers.  This  will  bring 
about  a  much  greater  work  force  among 
AFDC  mothers  than  we  have  had  up 
to  now.  This  was  the  major  change  in 
the  welfare  laws  adc^ted  by  the  last 
Congress. 

The  experts  in  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimate  that  1,380,000  ctall- 
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dren  from  Infancy  through  age  14  need 
day-care  service  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  something  like  500,000,  ex- 
clusive of  Headstart,  are  in  the  poverty 
category. 

As  of  March  1967,  we  had  over  4  mil- 
lion vrorklng  mothers  with  children  under 
6  years  of  age,  and  6.4  million  working 
mothers  with  children  of  6  to  17  years  of 
age,  whereas  licensed  day-care  centers 
were  available  for  imder  half  a  million. 

In  short,  my  argument  is  that  here  Is 
an  extremely  desirable  program,  which 
gives  an  incentive  for  the  establishment 
of  day-care  centers  so  urgently  needed 
in  the  country  and  supports  the  very  pol- 
icies which  we  ourselves  are  offering,  to 
wit.  a  basic  policy  to  bring  as  many 
AFDC  mothers  as  we  possibly  can  into 
the  work  force.  This  particular  appropri- 
ation should  not  be  an  object  of  economy. 
There  should  not  be  a  50-percent  cut  In 
the  recommendation  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration that  $20  million  is  neces- 
sary for  this  program. 

Through  doubling  this  amount,  we 
will  contribute  to  a  policy  which  we  have 
ourselves  legislated,  the  policy  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  title  IV,  which  requires 
States  to  provide  AFDC  mothers  with 
training  and  emplojmient  opportunities, 
and  which  will  accordingly,  materially 
increase  the  child  population  in  day -care 
centers. 

We  have  prc^xjsed  a  $20  million  appro- 
priation, because  these  changes,  which 
are  gradually  biting  in  and  taking  effect. 
will  mean  that  there  are  likely  to  be  200.- 
000  children  in  day-care  centers  In  1970. 

Based  upon  that  estimate  of  day-care 
enrollments,  the  amount  needed  will  be, 
in  round  figures,  $20  million.  It  is  that 
upon  which  this  amendment  is  based. 

Just  one  more  comment,  Mr.  President. 
The  reason  I  said  I  would  like  to  call  this 
amendment  up  before  the  committee 
amendment  on  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  for  milk  is  that  that  amendment 
Is  intended  to  reach  some  of  the  same 
children.  , 

Frankly,  having  served  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
conference  committee  last  year,  and 
knowing  of  his  very  deep  devotion  to  the 
section  32  concept,  I  would  like  to  avoid 
getting  into  what  I  know  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult subject. 

Certidnly,  I  hope  that  we  can  amend 
this  particular  item  that  should  t^peal. 
it  seems  to  me,  to  Senators  of  eiU  points 
of  view — liberal,  conservative,  or  middle 
of  the  road — because  the  nonschool  food 
program  conducive  to  encouraging  a 
kind  of  activity  which  is  indispensable 
to  adequate  welfare  reform.  It  wiU  enable 
young  w(Hnen  to  work  rather  than  to 
remain  on  welfare. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  referring 
to  my  particular  sensitivity  to  anything 
that  raids  section  32  funds. 

After  all,  these  funds  are  the  main 
anchor  to  windward  for  protecthig  be- 
tween 70  and  80  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural dollar  i»t)duction  of  this  Nation. 
These  nonpiice  siq>poTted  perishables 
include  livestock,  poultry,  vegetables. 
fruits,  and  even  s(xne  dairy  Items. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  which  we  passed  last 
year  and  which  I  supported — ^Public  Law 
90-302— which  provided  this  special  food 


service  program.  In  the  Appn^riatlons 
Committee.  I  was  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  request,  in  the  1968  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bUl.  for  a  $10  million  a];H>ro> 
prlatlon  to  be  available  throughout  1969. 

Now  we  are  through  1969,  and  Instead 
of  spending  that  $10  million  in  this  very 
worthy  program,  or  even  spending  as 
much  as  they  thought  would  be  spent 
when  they  submitted  the  budget,  I  am 
advised  now,  in  this  letter  dated  today 
from  Mr.  John  M.  Buhl,  Director  of  the 
Budget  division  handling  this  nonschool 
food  program,  better  known  as  the  Vanlk 
bill,  that  there  is  now  $5.7  million  carried 
over  from  the  $10  million  of  last  year, 
and  that  amoimt  will  last  throughout 
the  summer. 

I  have  two  proposals  to  make  to  the 
Senator,  either  one  of  which  I  am  willing 
to  accept,  provided  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Nebraska  will  approve. 

Mr.  Buhl  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  are  han- 
dling this  program,  both  suggest  that  we 
wait  for  the  last  supplemental  bill,  and 
see  what  progress  they  can  make  this 
summer.  They  doubt  if  they  can  spend 
the  entire  $5.7  million  carryover  from  the 
1969  available  funds.  I  am  willing  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
if  the  $5.7  million  proves  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  as  the  ranking  member  of  the  sup- 
plemental committee,  I  would  be  agree- 
able to  add  Into  that  last  supplemental 
bill  any  sum  that  was  within  reason  and 
which  could  be  absorbed  by  the  program. 

I  think  that  is  the  more  reasonable 
way  to  support  the  Senator's  objective. 
If  the  Senator  insists  upon  an  amend- 
ment, I  would  have  to  insist  that  it  be 
greatly  reduced  from  the  $10  million 
which  he  pr(HX>ses  to  add,  and  I  think 
he  will  get  more,  in  the  long  run,  if  he 
will  stay  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  myself — and  I  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  nodding  his  head  in 
agreement  on  this — and  await  the  con- 
sideration of  the  last  supplemental  bill. 
At  that  time  we  will  be  under  obligation 
to  do  whatever  seems  to  be  reasonable  to 
meet  the  program  as  it  then  exists. 

As  It  now  exists,  the  program  cannot 
even  use  this  $5.7  million  carryover  dur- 
ing the  summer  months— at  least  we  are 
so  advised  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Buhl; 
and  of  course,  they  have  the  knowledge 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  we  do 
not  have  here,  of  how  much  the  program 
can  usefully  absorb. 

Mr.  HRX7SKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  pretty  well  outlined  my  po- 
sition. There  is  a  carryover  of  $5.7  mil- 
lion. We  do  have  advice  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  use  the  appropriation 
of  $10  million  in  fiscal  1969.  Certainly  the 
next  60  days  will  pretty  well  give  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  they  can  use 
that  carryover,  and  what  might  come 
about  by  way  of  a  deficiency  which  would 
require  a  supplemental  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  have 
discussed  the  matter.  We  do  believe  it 
would  be  in  better  keeping  with  sound 
appropriation  practices  and  procedures 
to  await  the  developments  in  the  next  60 


days,  and  then  take  the  matter  up  In 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, of  which  both  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  are  members.  I  should 
prefer  that  first  alternative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  sectmd  alterna- 
tive, Mr.  President,  which  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Nebraska,  but  which  has  now  been 
suggested  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  that  we  add 
$5  million,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
this  will  be  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  and 
we  will  not  have  to  deal  with  this  matter 
again  in  a  later  supplemental  for  1970. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  yield,  so 
that  I  may  explain  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  simply  add  that 
I  think  the  Senator  is  takiixg  the  less 
desirable  course,  because  if  they  proceed 
with  this  program  as  quickly  as  the  Sen- 
ator thinks,  they  would  be  justifying  the 
larger  amount  anyway. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  I  know  the  parameters  of  planning. 
If  the  two  Senators — and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  will — smile  upon  this 
program,  as  it  were,  then  I  think  a  mod- 
est increase  would  be  giving  the  Depart- 
ment the  encouragement  needed.  The 
Senate  would  have  complete  control  of 
the  process  throughout. 

This  program  has  been  f unctiotUng  for 
less  than  a  year,  and  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  rate  of  growth  from  Febru- 
ary to  July  in  the  number  of  States  and 
children  covered.  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senators  could  go  along 
with  this  figure.  As  I  say,  they  fully  con- 
trol the  process.  It  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment an  indication  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  program  with  which  we  find  favor. 
That,  I  think,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  the  process  of  extending  it 
throughout  the  country.  Having  been  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
knowing  both  Senators,  I  know  their 
word  is  as  good  sis  gold.  That  Is  not  my 
point.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
the  Senators  are  faced  with  a  supple- 
mentary appropriation,  having  said  what 
they  have,  they  will  handle  it  properly. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  much  more 
salutary  to  give  an  indication  that  this 
program  does  find  favor  with  the  Con- 
gress and  we  are  willing  to  encourage  it 
by  allowing  somewhat  more  money  for  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million,  plus  the  $5.7  million,  amoimts  to 
a  fairly  substantial  fullsome  smile  in  and 
of  Itself.  The  operations  are  then  open, 
and  the  supplemental  process  will  ad- 
dress itself  to  whatever  the  situation  is 
when  we  get  into  the  August  or  Septem- 
ber conditions  as  they  then  will  exist. 

But  I  should  think  this  colloquy  aa 
the  floor,  together  with  an  amount  avail- 
able of  $15.7  million,  should  be  ample  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
committee — Including,  I  am  sure,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska — has  been  as 
symi>athetic  to  this  action  as  any  other 
Senators,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  also  has  been  sympathetic  to 
it.  The  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended the  amount  for  the  entire  feed- 
ing program  be  raised  from  $1,243  billion- 
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plus  for  fiscal  1969  to  $1,955  billlon-pliu 
for  1970.  or  a  total  increase  of  $711  mil- 
lion. Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  state  anything  more  to  show  the 
fact  that  this  committee  has  shown 
great  sympathy  for  all  these  feeding 
programs. 

I  hope  that  our  distinguished  friend, 
recognizing  that  fact,  which  speaks 
louder  than  words,  will  permit  this  mat- 
ter to  go  on  to  the  supplemental  bill.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  $10  mil- 
lion already  in  the  bill,  plus  the  $5.7 
million  which  we  have  as  a  carryover,  or 
a  total  of  $15.7  mlUlon,  makes  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  has  been  spent 
all  through  1969  on  this  particular  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  fact  shows 
that  we  should  proceed  rather  slowly  in 
making  any  additional  Increase.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  accept  that  proposition. 
Certainly  the  offer  is  made  in  good  faith 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  me. 
We  simply  want  to  see  what  is  done  in 
this-l5it)gram,  and  we  think  that  our  rec- 
ord In  jumping  the  total  of  the  feeding 
program — Senators  will  find  it  on  page 
18  of  our  report— from  $1,243  billion  to 
$1,955  billion  speaks  rather  loudly  for 
the  sjmipathy  which  the  committee  has 
felt  in  the  support  of  these  feeding  pro- 
grams, which  go  to  the  poverty  stricken, 
the  schoolchildren,  and  the  children  in 
the  disadvantaged  spots  of  which  the 
Senator  has  Just  spoken. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  leave  the  mat- 
ter as  it  is  on  this  basis,  which  is  much 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  our  feelings 
than  any  other  disposition  which  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  de^re  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  to  stay  with  the  figures 
which  they  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
and  not  have  them  Increased. 

I  have  three  answers  to  the  points 
which  have  been  made.  First,  as  to  the 
overall  total  with  respect  to  the  feeding 
programs,  surely  $10  million  is  not  any- 
thing when  compared  to  $1,243,332,000. 
That  is  why  one  has  to  move  item  by 
item  in  respect  to  this  matter  and  ana- 
lyze what  is  and  is  not  being  done. 

The  $10  million  flgiire  is  exactly  the 
same  as  advanced  last  year  on  this  par- 
ticular program,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  program  got 
started  just  last  year.  We  can  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  carryover.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  appropriate  $20,000,000 
there  would  be  a  totally  different  view 
of  this  program. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
affirm  It.  But  we  direct  this  amendment 
to  the  frame  of  reference  in  which  the 
program  is  handled  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  which  it  goes 
to  the  coimtry. 

Thus,  my  first  answer  Is  that  this  pro- 
gram has  shown  such  growth  as  to  de- 
serve an  Increase  In  the  program  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. Second,  we  are,  ourselves,  enforcing 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  title  IV 
a  requirement  which  would  place  in- 
finitely more  children  in  the  day-care 
centers.  We  are  now  insisting  that  the 
APDC  mothers  put  the  children  in  day- 
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care  centers.  That  wHl  very  materially 
Increase  the  child  day  care  population. 

Third,  I  felt  that  it  was  desirable  not 
to  press  the  amendment  on  special  milk, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  had  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  section  32  equa- 
tion. So  I  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  hope  of  thereby  wrapping  up 
everything  I  had  to  say  and  to  propose 
in  one  package. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  mean  that,  if  we  appropri- 
ate the  $5  million  here,  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  to  Increase  the 
transfers  from  section  32? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  if  the  $5  mUlion  is  added 
now,  it  is  conditioned  upon  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  no  further  request  this 
fiscal  year  for  any  additions  to  the  fund. 

If  that  Is  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wants,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  it. 
However,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct.  The 
wiser  course  would  be  to  allow  $15.7  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  $10  million  plus  the 
carryover  from  last  year. 

There  would  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
full-stcam-ahead  development  of  the 
program  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
That  would  see  us  through  the  calendar 
year.  And  there  Is  a  supplemental  com- 
ing up  within  the  next  60  days.  The  op- 
tions would  be  more  generous  and  liberal 
by  acceding  to  that  than  by  calling  for 
$5  million  additional  now  and  calling 
for  a  supplemental  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe — and  the  Senator  does  not  have 
to  agree  with  me — that  it  is  desired  to 
hold  the  children  hostage  for  me  or  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  desire  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  amount  should  be 
more  than  $15  million  and  we  can  con- 
vince the  Senator  that  we  need  more 
than  $15  million,  I  sun  convinced  we  can 
get  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
not  ask  for  it,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
matter  of  the  special  milk  if  the  amoimt 
is  increased  to  $15  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  usual,  has 
exhibited  a  heart  as  big  as  a  Georgia 
watermelon,  and  that  is  all  right.  The 
Senators  on  the  committee  also  have 
rather  large  hearts.  We  will  agree  to  the 
$5  million  increase,  and  we  understand 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  revise 
my  amendment  to  make  it  read  $15  mil- 
lion instead  of  $10  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  an- 
other place  In  the  bill  needs  to  be 
amended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease of  $5  million  on  line  18  from  $10 
million  to  $15  million  would  require  also 
an  increase  of  $5  million  on  line  11  from 
$247  million  to  $252  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wtts  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  want  to  relate  one  instance  which 
will  reafQrm  the  tremendous  need  for 
this  new  program.  A  week  ago  Friday  in 
East  St.  Louis  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  held  hear- 
ings. We  had  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee a  man  who  indicated  that  he  had 
11  or  12  children  and  that  he  had  been 
on  welfare,  but  that  he  was  now  able  to 
get  a  job  that  paid  him  $50  a  week. 
However,  he  was  immediately  taken  off 
welfare.  He  had  to  feed  12  chUdren  on 
$50  a  week. 

The  man  Indicated  that  he  was  able  to 
get  good,  nourishing,  hot  lunches  and 
breakfast  for  25  cents  for  his  children 
in  school,  but  that  the  children  who 
were  eligible  to  go  to  day-care  centers 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  breakfast 
or  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  program  such  as  has 
been  agreed  on  will  help  us  accelerate 
meeting  the  needs  of  many  Americans, 
millions  of  them  children,  for  whom  we 
have  not  provided  a  delivery  service  for 
getting  meals  to  them  in  day-care  cen- 
ters, recreation  centers,  and  other  com- 
munity centers  which  have  the  physical 
facilities  but  need  the  financial  support 
that  the  accelerated  program  will  help 
us  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tors for  providing  the  aditional  $5 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  some- 
times might  sound  as  if  we  are  matching 
things  together  very  quickly  here.  How- 
ever, I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  in  thanking  my  colleagues, 
men  of  conviction,  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  feel  very  deeply 
and  fight  very  hard  for  far  less  than 
$5  million,  as  they  should. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  we  were  able 
to  work  the  matter  out  to  everybody's 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
and  I  listened  to  the  man  testify,  along 
with  members  of  our  staff.  We  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  statement. 

I  said,  "What  will  you  do  If  you  can- 
not get  the  food  with  which  to  feed  voui 
children?" 

He  said.  "Senator,  I  will  tell  you  now, 
I  will  go  out  and  rob.  I  will  go  out  and 
steal.  I  will  somehow  get  the  money  to 
feed  my  children  if  I  cannot  get  it  any 
other  way." 

Here  was  a  man  who  did  not  have  an 
education  and  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  He  finally  got  a  job  paying  $50  a 
week  but  then  was  taken  off  the  welfare 
roll.  He  was  penalized  becf^use  his  chil- 
dren received   less   as   a   result  of  his 


wanting  to  go  out  and  earn  his  living 
rather  than  to  accept  welfare.  Under 
that  kind  of  program,  adequate  fcxxl  was 
not  available  for  his  children  in  day- 
care centers. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  welfare 
and  how  to  handle  these  programs.  I 
think  that  this  year  Congress,  will  move 
forward  dramatically  in  meeting  these 
great  himian  needs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  the  clerks  at  the  desk  that 
two  committee  amendments  not  yet 
acted  upon  remain.  Both  deal  with  the 
special  milk  program,  recently  discussed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  me 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  They 
appear  on  page  19,  lines  8  through  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  about  one 
point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly.  First,  let  me 
describe  the  other  amendment,  because 

1  think  the  two  amendments  should  be 
considered  en  bloc.  The  first  amendment 
begins  on  line  17  through  line  20  on 
page  20. 

The  second  amendment  begins  at  the 
end  of  line  20  and  continues  on  lines  21, 
22,  and  23  of  page  20,  and  on  lines  1  and 

2  of  page  21. 

I  ask  that  the  two  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  last  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployabUlty",  Insert  "and  (c)  milk  for  chil- 
dren In  nonprofit  high  schools  and  schools 
of  lower  levels,  child-care  centers,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institutions  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  training  of  children": 
and.  m  line  20,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  strike  out  "For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Special  Milk  Program,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1772)  $120,000,000,  to  be  transferred 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c).". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  nor  do  I  have  any  ob- 
jection to  their  being  agreed  to. 

I  think  the  real  issue  involved  in  these 
amendments  Is,  Shall  the  milk  for  chil- 
dren in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  in 
the  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
amendment  be  paid  for  by  section  32 
funds,  as  the  House  provided,  or  shall 
it  be  paid  for  from  the  general  revenue? 
The  House  has  opted  for  section  32  funds. 
The  Senate,  it  will  be  noted  from  the 
amendment  on  page  19,  lines  8  through 
12,  has  opted,  for  the  most  part,  for  gen- 
eral revenues. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  a  little  less  liberal  in  terms  of 
money. 

The  House  provided  $120  million,  all 
chargeable  to  section  32. 

It  is  ray  feeling,  of  course,  that  what- 
ever develops  in  conference  will  repre- 
sent a  struggle.  I  know  that  the  House 
will  insist  on  its  position,  and  the  Senate 
on  its  position,  and  that  a  compromise 
will  be  effected.  That  Is  why  I  was  willing 


to  forgo  action  here,  but  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  intention  of 
the  conunittee  was,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  to  find  out  for  the  administra- 
tors. It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  no 
qualification  of  the  word  "children"  in 
lines  18  to  20,  inclusive.  The  language 
refers  to  "milk  for  children  in  nonprofit 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children." 

Have  we  the  right  to  assume,  without 
its  necessarily  being  locked  into  the 
amoidment,  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations contemplated  that  the  is- 
sue of  need  should  be  a  factor;  in  other 
words  we  were  really  talking  about 
needy  children? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition,  to  an- 
swer the  earlier  question  of  the  Senator, 
the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  of  $20 
million  for  needy  children  in  day-care 
camps,  and  the  like,  is  to  come  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  always  ungenerous 
when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  section  32 
funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  had  In  mind  the  needy 
children.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to 
have  this  explanation  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  two  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  completes  the  discussion 
of  all  committee  amendments  and  that 
the  bill  is  now  <ypen  to  amendments  from 
the  fioor. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  the  last  two  commlt'^ee 
amendments  on  pages  19,  20,  and  21  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motlpn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  (300DELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  60  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23,  line  14,  after  the  colon,  insert 
the  following:  "Provided  further,  That — 

"(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
make  price  support  payments  or  acreage 
diversion  payments  Which  will  result  In  a 
total  of  such  payments  to  any  producer  In 
excess  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1970  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

"(2)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payments  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains  (which 
for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  commodity)  and  wheat  on  any 
farm,  the  minimum  acreage  diversion  re- 
quirements for  such  commodity  on  the  farm, 
or  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  payment  to  the  producer  of 
such  commodity  on  the  farm  are  reduced  by 
the  limitation.  The  term  "payment"  In- 
cludes payments-ln-klnd,  wheat  marketing 


certlflcatee  and  export  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  Include  loans  or  purchases. 

"(3)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  by  20  i>eircent  or  more  the  p>aymenta 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  producer 
of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton 
on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without  affect- 
ing his  status  as  a  oooperator  and  without 
being  subject  to  marketing  quota  penalties, 
may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  exceed  the  applicable  cotton  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  farm  by  not  more  than 
30  percent. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  permit  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  for  which 
the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limitation  re- 
duces the  payment  that  otherwise  would  be 
made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the 
right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment,  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm,  un- 
less he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  Is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing  payment 
limitation. 

"(5)  Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of 
cotton  In  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In 
establishing  futvire  state,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

"(6)  Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  this  section." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall,  of  course,  have 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment  at  the  proper  time.  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Senator  from  explaining  his 
amendment  or  making  any  other  state- 
ment he  wishes  to  make.  I  simply  wish 
to  give  notice  that  since  the  amendment 
contains  several  Items  of  legislation  pure 
and  simple,  I  shall  be  forced,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  Intend,  as  I  gave 
notice  on  July  1,  to  move  to  suspend 
the  rule  and  to  allow  the  amendment 
to  be  offered.  So  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  move  to  suspend  the 
rule  at  this  time,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  trying  to  be 
courteous  and  helpful  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  by  reserving  the  point  of 
order,  and  shall  make  it  at  a  future  time. 
However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  it  at 
this  time,  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOODKT.T..  Since  the  motion  is 
debatable.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. I  shall  be  glad,  to  explain  the 
amendment,  and  then  the  Senator  can 
make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  make  the 
point  of  order  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  accomplish  a  simple 
change  in  the  Agriculture  Act.  It  could 
be  administered  quite  simply. 

This  amendment  in  its  entirety  is  ger- 
mane to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  for  1970  as  It  provides  for  a  reduction 
in  annual  Government  expenditures  of 
well  over  $200  million,  without  Interfer- 
ing with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  farm 
programs  financed  by  these  appropria- 
tions. It  is  not  long-term  legislation.  All 
provisions  of  this  amendment  apply  only 
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to  tbe  prtoe  support  and  acreaif  «  dlTenlon 
payments  leUtlTe  to  the  1970  crops. 

This  wnoidment  limits  the  price  sup- 
port and  acreage  diversion  payments  un- 
der each  of  the  1970  price  support  and 
adjustment  programs  of  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains,  to  a  single  producer  to  910,000. 

This  amendment  I5  to  be  distii^uished 
from  the  so-called  Conte-Pindley  amend- 
ment which  provided  for  an  overall  limi- 
tation of  $20,000  per  producer.  This 
amendment  would  limit  each  crop 
covered,  each  commodity,  to  $10,000  per 
prodiicer. 

The  Conte-Findley  amendment  ap- 
proved May  27  by  the  House  limited 
total  payments  for  an  price  supported 
crops  planted  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$20,000  on  any  farm.  I  have  been  advised 
that  farm  program  administrators  con- 
clude that  a  lower  limitation  on  the  pay- 
ments taking  each  major  price  support 
program  separately  would  accomplish 
•similar  overaU  savings  and  would  greatly 
"Simplify  the  administration  of  such  a 
limitation.  For  this  reason  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  which  limits  the  pay- 
ments tmder  each  major  crop  program. 

Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
report  that  15,097  cotton  producers. 
5.428  feed  grain  producers  and  4,861 
wheat  producers  received  pajrments  In 
1968  in  excess  of  $10,000.  These  25,386 
producers  received  payments  totaling 
$615,196,000.  Had  a  $10,000  limitation 
been  in  effect  their  payments  would  have 
been  reduced  by  weU  over  $200  million. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  payment  limitation  at  this 
level  would  affect  only  3.4  percent  of  the 
cotton  producers,  0.4  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  producers  and  0.6  percent  of  the 
wheat  producers,  yet  would  reduce  pay- 
ments to  those  producers  by  over  $200 
million. 

In  his  June  4  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Secretary 
Hardin  estimated  that  65  percent  of 
the  cotton  payments,  49  percent  of  the 
wheat  payment  and  11  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  payments  In  1968  were  simply 
income  supplements  rather  than  pay- 
ments for  acreage  diversion.  These  fig- 
ures would  change  somewhat  from  year 
to  year.  In  other  words,  a  large  part  of 
these  large  payments  are  a  net  addi- 
tion to  the  large  producers'  substantial 
inccxnes  from  farm  products  marketed 
rather  than  pajrment  for  leaving  land 
out  of  production  to  balance  supplies 
with  market  outlets  available. 

Paragraphs  (2)  uid  (3)  of  the  amend- 
ment are  germane  to  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1970  in  that  they  pro- 
vide for  changes  in  1970  only  in  the 
production  or  acreage  diversion  require- 
ments of  producers  who  have  their  pay- 
ments limited  in  order  to  achieve  equity 
for  them  and  provide  the  same  incentives 
for  them  to  cooperate  in  the  voluntary 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  as  they 
have  had  in  the  absence  of  payment  lim- 
itations. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  any  wheat 
or  feed  grain  producer  who  has  his  1970 
Government  payment  limited  by  the 
$10,000  limitation  would  have  his  mini- 
mum acreage  diversion  requirements  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  as  his 
payment  is  reduced.  As  an  example,  a 


feed  grain  producer  whose  payments  are 
reduced  by  one-third  by  the  $10,000  lim- 
itation would  have  his  feed  grain  base 
acreage  diversion  requirements  reduced 
by  one-third. 

Paragraph  (3) ,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  earlier  Schnlttker  amendment, 
provides  that  any  cotton  producer  who 
has  his  1970  cotton  program  payments 
reduced  by  the  $10,000  limitation  by  20 
percent  or  more,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  be  permitted  to  plant 
up  to  30  percent  additional  cotton  acre- 
age without  being  subject  to  marketing 
quota  penalties.  This  is  to  provide  a  meas- 
in-e  of  equity  of  treatment  under  the 
program  to  the  large  producer  whose 
payment  is  limited.  Under  the  export 
acreage  section  of  existing  legislation, 
producers  who  wish  to  forgo  all  price 
support  pasmaents  and  loans,  and  plant 
for  export  a  larger  acreage  of  cotton 
than  their  allotment,  may  do  so. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
(3)  are  germane  to  H.R.  11612  in  that 
they  make  It  possible  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment fiscal  year  1970  expenditures  over 
$200  million,  yet  continue  equitable  pro- 
visions for  large  producers  and  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  programs  flnsuiced  by 
these  appropriations. 

Admittedly,  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
would  permit  large-scale  producers  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  cooperate  in 
the  voluntary  programs  for  these  crops 
although  diverting  less  land  and  receiv- 
ing smaller  payments  than  in  the  absence 
of  a  payment  limitation.  The  differen- 
tial In  diverted  acreage  would  be  so  small, 
however,  that  small  suljustments  in  the 
program  could  easily  offset  the  smaUer 
acreage  diversion  on  the  large  farms. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  permit- 
ting the  large  cotton  producers  affected 
by  payment  limitations  to  increase  their 
acreages  of  cotton  would  not  create  a 
serious  problem  in  balancing  cotton  sup- 
plies with  market  outlets.  At  prevailing 
world  prices  most  cotton  producers 
would  not  increase  their  cotton  acreage 
even  though  given  the  opportunity.  Al- 
though the  announced  national  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  1969  was  approxi- 
mately 16,000,000  acres,  fewer  than  12,- 
000,000  acres  were  planted.  Except  for 
provisions  in  the  cotton  program  regula- 
tions relative  to  cotton  acreage  planting 
requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
collect  the  Government  subsidy  of  14.7 
cents  a  pound,  even  fewer  acres  of  cot- 
ton would  have  been  planted  in  1969. 

In  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  In  the  ir- 
rigated areas  of  Texas  and  of  States 
farther  west,  cotton  returns  far  more 
per  acre  than  competing  crops.  Some 
would  increase  their  acreage  of  cotton  if 
their  payments  were  limited  and  their 
cotton  allotments  were  increased.  Pro- 
ducers in  other  sections,  however,  would 
reduce  their  acreage  of  cotton  if  cotton 
program  regulations  were  changed  some- 
what. 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  are  germane  to  HJl. 
11612  in  that  they  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  regulations  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  the  limitation  q^edfied  in  paragraph 
(1). 

Paragraph  (5>  is  self-explanatory. 
Any  excess  acreage  planted  to  cotton  In 


1970  as  a  result  of  these  provisions  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  in  establish- 
ing future  cotton  allotments. 

Paragraph  (6)  is  a  vital  provision  and 
it  is  germane  in  that  it  repeals  the  so- 
called  snap-back  provisions  in  the  1965 
act  insofar  as  they  would  apply  to  the 
1970  crop  year.  As  Secretan^  Hardin 
clearly  pointed  out  in  his  Senate  testl-*' 
mony,  unless  section  103(d)  (12)  u 
amended  eliminating  Its  application  to 
the  1970  crop  of  cotton,  the  savings 
achieved  by  the  application  of  paragraiA 
(1)  (a) — $10,000  limitation  on  payments 
under  specified  farm  commodity  price 
support  programs— could  be  dissipated 
under  the  program  provisions  author- 
ized by  the  present  section  103(d)  (12)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  refer  to  the  major  argument  raised 
by  those  who  earlier  supported  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  raise  the  $20,000  limitation  on 
farm  payments.  That  problem  would  be 
eliminated  by  my  amendment  in  that  the 
snap-back  provisions  in  the  present  law 
would  be  repealed  and  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  flex- 
ibility provided  for  in  my  amendment. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  in  its  en- 
tirety is  germtme  to  HJl.  11612,  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Act  for  1970,  in  that 
It  is  limited  to  the  crop  year  1970  and 
restricts  the  expenditures  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  1970  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner, providing  potential  (jovemment  sav- 
ings in  excess  of  $200  million.  Yet  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
real  goals  of  the  programs  financed  by 
these  appropriations. 

At  a  time  when  important  rural  devel- 
opment, educational,  health,  housing, 
and  nutritional  programs,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  are  being  limited  because  of 
our  inability  to  adequately  finance  them. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  make  farm 
program  subsidy  payments  in  excess  of 
$10,000  to  some  25,000  large  farmers  who, 
by  any  reasonable  standards,  already 
have  high  incomes  and  substantial  equi- 
ties in  property. 

In  the  absence  of  this  amendment,  in 
1970  some  2,000  giant  farms,  many  of 
them  corporations,  will  collect  $150  mil- 
lion in  subsidies.  Five  to  10  large  corpora- 
tions may  each  receive  subsidies  of  $1 
million  or  more.  One  lai^e  corporation 
received  over  $4  million  in  farm  subsidies 
in  1967  and  over  $3  million  in  1968. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  a  limita- 
tion affecting  the  1970  crop  be  enacted. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  which  tliis  pro- 
gram represents.  This  is  an  effective  in- 
terim measure  while  broader  revision  in 
the  farm  program  is  bting  worked  out. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  Just  a  moment.  First,  I  wish  to 
make  several  other  points. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  based  on  a 
study  made  under  the  direction  of  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A. 
Schnlttker. 

It  was  completed  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  November.  It  did  nc* 
come  to  our  attention  until  this  spring. 
In  that  study  I  think  that  Mr.  Schnlttker 
effectively    answered     the    arguments 
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which  have  been  raised  against  a  pay- 
ments limitation  here  today.  He  stated: 

Payments  to  producers  iinder  existing 
price  support  and  acreage  control  program* 
for  feed  grains,  wbeat,  cotton,  wool,  and 
sugar,  could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000 
per  farm  for  all  payment*,  or  to  SIO.OOO  per 
program  without  serloxu  adverse  effects  on 
production  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  produc- 
tion adjustment  programs. 

The  Schnlttker  report  also  points  out 
that  the  savings  would  be  from  $200  mil- 
lion to  nearly  $300  million.  It  concluded 
that  the  various  argiunents  against  this 
proposal  and  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
traticm  are  not  decisive,  and  are  not  good 
reasons  for  opposing  a  payments  limita- 
tion. I  would  make  it  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  opposes  all 
amendments  to  the  liasic  le^slation  at 
this  time.  This  is  said  without  prejudice 
to  what  programs  they  may  present  in 
the  future  as  a  part  of  the  general  farm 
program.  I  am  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  prefers  my  amend- 
ment to  a  straight  $20,000  limitation. 
They  prefer  it  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
be  far  simpler  to  administer.  I  believe  it 
is  a  simpler  provision  to  administer  be- 
cause it  would  save  over  $200  million  and 
would  do  equity  to  the  farm  program  in 
the  interim  period,  liefore  we  are  able 
to  desJ  with  overall  farm  legislation  at  a 
later  time. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  s^eld  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  most  constructive  way  In  which 
to  put  the  matter  before  us.  Let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  has  been  a  longstanding 
champion  in  this  field  and  I,  generally 
speaking,  have  supported  liim.  I  think 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
rendered  a  signal  service  in  the  refine- 
ment which  he  has  introduced  in  his 
amendment,  especiidly  in  tiie  informed 
backing  given  by  an  official  who  has  had 
long  e]Q)erience  with  the  program.  One 
thing  it  should  do  1b  to  awaken  us  to  tbe 
realities. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
my  colleague:  Does  he  not  agree  that 
the  basic  philosophy  of  his  amendment 
Is  that  the  whole  conceit  which 
dictates  these  payments,  unless  a  limita- 
tion is  imposed  such  as  he  has  de- 
scribed, has  become  obsolescent?  The 
program  is  not  necessary  to  encourage 
production  because,  as  he  himself  has 
pointed  out,  there  would  be  even  less  pro- 
duction than  there  is  now  and  more  con- 
formable, probably,  to  the  demand  if 
there  had  not  been  a  program.  Whether 
justified  or  not,  this  program  has  hung 
on,  and  himg  on,  and  hung  on,  because, 
somehow  or  other,  we^  still  feel  in 
America  that  rural  America  represents 
the  backbone  of  the  coimtry  and  whether 
it  needs  it  or  wants  it,  it  is  still  subsi- 
dized without  any  regard  for  the  reali- 
ties which  have  long  since  overtaken 
them,  and  us,  and  everyone  else. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league. I  think  that  riiral  America  has 
contributed  vitally  to  this  country's 
backbone,  but  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
program  strengthens  the  farmers  of  this 
country  as  presently  constituted.  I  would 
point  out,  in  this  respect,  that  my 
amendment  on  income  supplement  goes 
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largely  to  the  very  big  producers  who  do 
not  need  it  and  who  can  conform  under 
flexible  provisions  that  I  have  provided 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Schnittker's  current 
study,  and  still  not  reap  the  $200  million 
bonanza  from  the  taxpayers  each  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
great  authority  with  reference  to  cotton, 
but,  coming  from  the  greatest  wheat- 
producing  State  in  America.  I  can  touch 
on  that  commodity. 

With  reference  to  the  percent  of  pro- 
ducers, the  six-tenths  of  1  percent  re- 
ferred to,  how  much  wheat  production 
is  represented  in  this  figure?  This,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  the  key  to  the  entire  argu- 
ment; that  is,  wheat  production,  not 
numbers  of  wheat  farmers.  As  one  who 
opposed  the  original  mandatory  pro- 
grams when  they  were  advocated  by 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  as  well  as  Under  Secretary 
Schnittker,  I  feel  farmers  might  be  bet- 
ter off  if  programs  moved  in  some  oth- 
er directions.  Presently,  as  is  illustrated 
here  today,  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Congress. 

This  is  an  appropriation  bill  and  your 
amendment  is  perhaps  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  point  is,  however,  that  we 
have  a  program  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  or  even  suggest  that  certain  farmers 
receive  $10,000  or  $20,000  because  of  our 
gratitude,  because  he  happens  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  farm  program.  The  key 
questions  are.  How  much  land  does  a 
man  own,  how  much  does  it  produce,  and 
how  many  acres  will  be  diverted  if  he 
goes  into  the  program? 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  general 
intent  and  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  far  superior 
to  the  so-called  Findley  amendment. 

We  may  need  new  farm  legislation  but 
it  is  late  in  the  day  now  to  impose  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  a  program.  Does  the  Senator 
have  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  by  the  farmers  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  earlier? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  want  to  be 
completely  accurate  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  I  will  get  the  exact  fig- 
ures on  that.  In  any  event,  under  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment,  changes 
in  production  or  in_acreage  diversion  re- 
quirements on  farms  which  have  their 
payments  limited  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  equity  and  we  would 
not  have  to  reduce  production  any  more 
than  the  reduction  in  the  payments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  the  superior  part  of  the 
amendment  because  it  would  not  force 
them  completely  out  of  the  program. 
Living  in  a  farm  State,  I  know  payment 
limitation  may  soimd  good  in  the  press, 
but  many  who  will  report  these  proceed- 
ings do  not  know  a  Jersey  cow  from  the 
Washington  Monument.  They  know  lit- 
tle about  the  limitation  of  pasrments,  and 
less  about  farm  programs  but  I  would 
guess  the  large  producers  would  benefit 
more  by  being  outside  the  program,  and 
not  accepting  Einy  payments.  They  could 
produce  all  they  wished  and  still  be  pro- 
tected by  the  price  umbrella.  The  result 


would  be  more  surpluses  and  more  costly 
programs  to  dispose  of  surpluses. 

If  the  program  Is  bad,  let  us  change 
the  basic  program.  Let  us  not  change  it 
by  trying  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
farmer  Just  because  of  his  size. 

Mr.  GOODEZJj.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  aware  of  the  reason  I  en- 
forced suspending  the  rule.  I  am  fol- 
lowing exactly  this  procedure  so  as  not 
to  put  on  a  straight  limitation  without 
changing  the  program,  whether  chang- 
ing it  in  a  minor  way,  or  if  it  would  need 
adjustment  so  that  the  big  producers 
who  are  substantially  affected  would  be 
able  to  operate  effectively  tmd  would 
be  dealt  with  on  an  equitable  basis.  There 
is  a  maximum  fiexiblllty  here  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  deal  with  this  situation.  If 
we  do  not  act  now,  as  the  Senator  is 
well  aware,  we  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  put  a  payment  limitation  on  this  year's 
farm  program.  This  amendment  would 
give  ample  notice  to  the  producers  for 
the  next  plantings  and  we  can  save  over 
$200  million  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  DOLE.  While  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  save  anything — it  would  probably 
cost  more  money — the  amendment  has 
some  merit.  I  would  hope  the  committee 
would  this  year  consider  changing  the 
basic  agriculture  act.  That  would  be  a 
good  and  proper  time  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment but  not  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Perhaps  the  American  public  tmd  the 
farmers  have  about  reached  the  end,  so 
far  as  subsidies  are  concerned  but  this 
can  better  be  determined  when  consider- 
ing basic  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoik  has  offered  the  amendment.  I  shall 
certainly  support  it.  It  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  controlling 
these  large  payments.  One  argument  used 
on  the  previous  amendment  was  that  it 
did  not  repeal  at  the  same  time  the  so- 
called  snapback  provisions. 

The  Senator  has  Included  that  In  his 
amendment.  I  certainly  hope  his  amend- 
ment can  be  approved  because  it  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  at  this  time  when 
we  are  having  a  major  Job  trying  to  raise 
enough  money  to  support  the  essential 
programs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  sup- 
port. The  repeal  of  the  "snapback"  provi- 
sion which  was  placed  in  the  law  of  1965 
would  really  take  us  back  to  obsolete 
price  supports,  by  which  the  Conmiodlty 
Credit  Corporation  would  acquire  most  of 
the  cotton  and  sell  it  on  the  msu'ket.  That 
would  disrupt  the  cotton  market  and 
would  avoid  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

That  was  the  argument  which  was 
made  on  the  $20,000  limitation.  Because 
of  the  rules  which  exist,  in  order  to  avoid 
having  a  two-thirds  vote  on  suspending 
the  rules,  we  were  unable  to  repeal  the 
"snapback"  language.  My  amoidment 
would  do  that.  It  Is  a  clean,  compact 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  administer. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolc)  ,  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  this  country  is 
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produced  by  the  wheat  farmers  affected 
by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  we  all  realize  we 
need  some  reform  In  our  farm  legislation. 
As  long  as  5  years  ago.  I  advocated  a 
reassessment  of  our  subsidy  program  on 
a  definite  term  basis,  5  or  6  years,  in- 
cluded in  one  act,  to  see  If  we  could  not 
get  our  whole  farm  program  back  on  a 
more  practical  basis. 

On  page  1  of  his  statement  the  Sena- 
tor says: 

Theae  flgures  would  change  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  In  other  worde,  a  large 
part  of  these  large  payments  are  a  net  addi- 
tion to  the  large  pvoducers'  subetantlal  In- 
comes from  farm  products  marketed  rather 
than  payment  for  leaving  land  out  of  pro- 
duction to  balance  supplies  with  market  out- 
lets available. 

.      That  Is  confusing  to  me.  It  is  not  in 

.  corxformlty  with  what  I  understand  the 

law  to  be.  With  all  due  deference  to  my 

friend   from   Kansas,   we   raise   a   few 

bushels  of  wheat  In  Colorado,  too. 

The  Senator  certainly  is  not  Impljring, 
is  he,  that  those  who  raise  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, or  feed  grains,  do  not  have  to  take 
land  out  of  production  in  order  to  get 
these  payments? 
Mr.    OOODELL.    No.    The    point    I 

make 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Perhaps  the  phrasing  of 
the  sentence  is  a  little  unfortunate,  but 
I  think  that  is  the  implication  of  this 
particular  sentence.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  made  perfecUy  clear  that  If  a  man 
draws  payments  of  more  than  $20,000  a 
year,  for  example,  he  still  has  to  take 
land  out  of  production  in  order  to  get 
those  subsidy  payments. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Yes.  Technically,  49 
percent  of  the  wheat  payments  are  sim- 
ply Income  supplements  rather  than 
payments  for  acreage  diversion.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  cotton  payments  are 
Income  supplements  rather  than  pay- 
ments for  acreage  diversion.  Eleven  per- 
cent of  feed  grain  pasTnents  are  Income 
supplements  rather  than  payments  for 
acreage  diversion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  gets  his  figures. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  These  are  figures  giv- 
en on  June  4  by  Secretary  Hardin. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Unless  he  reports  them 
some  other  way,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
necessarily  true  even  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gives  them.  If  a  man  takes 
land  out  of  production,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  farming  640  acres  or  10,000 
acres,  he  still  has  to  take  some  land  out 
of  production  In  order  to  get  the  subsidy 
payments.  In  the  case  of  a  wheat  allot- 
ment, for  example,  which,  again,  Is  not 
the  way  I  have  ever  thought  It  should 
be— I  have  always  thought  If  there  is  any 
subsidy,  it  should  be  on  a  unit  basis  such 
as  a  bushel,  rather  than  acres;  they  have 
taken  the  unit  measurement,  reduced  it 
to  production,  and  then  converted  It  to 
acres — the  farmer  still  has  to  take  acre- 
age out  of  production.  That  Is  the  point 
that  should  be  made,  because  the  Infer- 
ence can  be  read  Into  the  statement  that 
It  is  not  done  that  way.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor understands. 
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Mr.  OOODELL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
marks I  made  earlier  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  my  main 
objection  was  that  we  were  voting  on  a 
limitation  without  consideration  of  the 
repeal  of  the  aiapback  provision.  I 
merely  would  like  to  say  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  support  the  Senator  from  New 
York  In  voting  to  suspend  the  rules  In 
regard  to  the  amendment  that  he  has 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  few  remarks.  I  shall  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators that  the  proposed  amendment 
amounts  to  general  legislation  on  an  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  in  three  different 
fields. 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  which  are  conveniently  In- 
corporated In  paragraph  2  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  reads: 

If  the  foregoing  payment  Umltatlon  re- 
duces the  payment*  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains  .  .  . 
and  wheat  on  any  farm,  the  minimum  acre- 
age diversion  requirements  for  such  com- 
modity on  the  farm  or  farms  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  same  percentage  as  the  payment  to 
the  producer  of  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
are  reduced  by  the  limitation. 

Ih  other  words,  here  Is  a  provision 
which,  if  it  went  into  effect  as  to  the 
so-called  volimtary  programs — which  are 
not  too  voluntary,  because  they  have 
both  a  carrot  and  a  stick — would  imme- 
diately encourage  or  require  the  return 
to  production  of  substantial  Eicreage  of 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains;  and  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  that  interpretation. 
This  is  obviously  general  legislation. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  amendment 
reads: 

If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation  re- 
duces by  20  percent  or  more  the  payments 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without 
affecting  his  status  as  a  cooperator  and  with- 
out being  subject  to  marketing  quota  penal- 
ties, may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exceed  the  applicable  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  by  not  more 
than  30  percent. 

In  other  words,  there  would  imme- 
diately return  into  production  30  percent 
more  acreage  of  cotton,  if  that  provision 
went  into  effect. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment reads: 

The  Secretary  may  not  permit — 

And  Mr.  President  I  certainly  do  not 
know  by  what  authority — 
the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  tot 
which  the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limita- 
tion reduces  the  payment  that  otherwise 
would  be  made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any 
part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment,  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of 
a  farm,  xinless  he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing 
payment  limitation. 

In  other  words,  with  respect  to  cotton, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Secretary 
authority  to  refuse  the  right  to  an  owner 


of  cotton  producing  acreage  to  sell  or 
lease  any  part  of  his  acreage  for  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  the  amendment 
reads: 

Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1B38,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State,  county  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be 
considered  as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

This  paragraph  acknowledges  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  produce  more  cot- 
ton, but  it  says  it  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  in  giving  him  his  future  allot- 
ments. 

Paragraph  (6)  Is.  of  course,  the  one 
we  have  been  talking  about  all  during  the 
earlier  debate.  That  would  repeal  the 
snapback  provision  of  the  law,  which 
would  require,  as  I  think  all  Senators 
now  know,  going  back  to  the  old  law. 
Under  that  law,  the  price  support  for 
cotton  would  go  from  about  21  cents  as 
of  now.  to  about  31  cents  under  the  65- 
percent  price-support  program,  which  Is 
the  lowest  price-support  progrsim  under 
the  old  law. 

We  all  know  that  the  snapback  pro- 
vision not  only  would  prevent  any  sav- 
ing, but  would  require  that  about  $160 
million  more  be  paid  out  to  the  pro- 
ducers-of  cotton. 

The  seventh  section  simply  gives  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  provide  any  regu- 
lation necessary  to  enforce  these  new 
laws  in  the  fields  of  wheat  production, 
seed  grain  production,  and  cotton  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  a  fuller 
change  of  legislation  could  possibly  be 
suggested  in  any  proposed  amendment  to 
this  bill.  I  therefore  make  the  point  of 
order  now  that  this  amendment  proposes 
to  add  general  legislation  on  an  annual 
appropriation  bill,  and  is  therefore  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  would  constitute  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  I  filed  on  July  1, 1 
now  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  per- 
mit my  amendment  (No.  60)  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  I  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  suspend  the 
rules.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  sustain  this  mo- 
tion would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfQcer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolh 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnv- 
soN)  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  ofDclal  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicofp)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soN).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prodty)  Is  necessarily  absent,  and.  If 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  26, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Cook 

cooper 

Goodell 

Gore 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Oomlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervm 


Anderson 

Cannon 

Gravel 


(No.  54  Leg.) 

YEAS — 26 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

NAYS— 65 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Qurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McQovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 


Percy 
Proxmlre 
Sax  be 
Schwelker 
Scott 

Williams,  N.J. 
WlUlams.  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydmgs 

Tar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


GrUnn 

Long 

Magnuson 


Nelson 
Prouty 
Rlblcoff 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  Is  rejected. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  defeated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

■nie  PRESmma  officer,  if  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  proposes  an 
amendment: 

On  page  20.  line  16,  after  the  word  "loca- 
tion" add  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "re- 
sources". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  merely  adds 
the  word  "resources"  to  the  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  In  connection  with 
the  low-income  families. 

On  page  20  of  the  bill,  line  16,  are 
certain  factors  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  what  are 
low-income  families.  These  factors  in- 
clude location  and  in  the  case  of  a  minor, 
Income  of  parents.  My  amendment  would 
merely  add  the  word  "resources,"  so  that 
that  part  of  line  16  would  read  "loca- 
tion, resources,  and  Income." 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply that  income  by  itself  may  cause  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  determination,  in 
the  case  of  someone  who  may  not,  in  a 
particular  year,  have  very  much  income 
but  may  have  a  great  amount  of  per- 
sonal resources  and  property,  or  who  may 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  bank 
or  may  have  a  large  inventory  of  grain 
or  other  agricultural  products.  I  believe 
this  factor  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  in- 
formally with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  ,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  he  will  agree  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Provided  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nebraska,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  no  unwillingness  to  take  it  to 
conference.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  resources 
sometimes  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween poverty  and  afBuence.  Sometimes 
it  will  not.  I  think  we  ought  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  it  is  poverty  and  an 
Inability  to  take  care  of  oneself  that  is 
the  real  issue.  A  person  can  own  a  home 
and  still  be  without  Income  or  resources. 

With  that  explanation,  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  am  willing 
to  accept  it  on  the  basis  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  outlined. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  I  do  so  for  this 
reason.  This  is  a  totally  new  matter,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  it  and  understand  its  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 


The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  raise  a  capricious  question,  but 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  it  seems 
on  Its  face  to  be  innocuous.  It  does  puz- 
zle me.  and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  an- 
swer of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  answers  of  the  people  who  will 
manage  the  measure  In  conference,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska).  with  respect  to  this  matter,  as 
I  read  it,  and  interpret  its  meaning. 

If  the  Senators  will  address  themselves 
to  the  language  on  page  20.  lines  6 
through  17,  Inclusive,  they  will  find  that 
this  language  deals  with  certain  moneys 
which  are  authorized,  not  for  individuals, 
but  for  an  area  in  which  individuals 
live.  In  other  words,  it  is  money  for  an 
area.  In  which  individuals  live,  which  in- 
cludes "needy  children  and  low  income 
persons  whom  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  from  general  and  continued  hunger 
resulting  from  insufficient  food." 

The  Secretary  can  dip  into  this  SlOO 
million  which  Is  provided  for  at  the  top 
of  that  page  for  additional  direct  dis- 
tribution or  other  programs  in  such  area, 
whether  or  not  it  is  under  the  food  stamp 
program  or  direct  food  distribution.  So 
he  is  determining  whether  that  area  de- 
serves an  additional  distribution  pro- 
gram. This  Is  strictly  a  relief -of -hunger 
proposition. 

Then,  in  reading  further,  he  is  to  de- 
cide that  in  that  area — I  would  assume 
although  it  does  not  say  so — there  are 
enough  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  suffer  from  general  and  continued 
hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food, 
and  whether  he  should  put  In  a  program 
directly,  moving  over  the  heads  of  local 
and  city  officials,  and  so  forth.  Then,  in 
making  such  determination,  whether  he 
is  in  that  kind  of  area,  he  is  determining 
the  nature  of  the  area  as  to  certain  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  needy  children 
and  low-income  people  in  that  area ;  and 
in  making  that  determination  he  must 
decide  questions  such  as  the  age,  income, 
location  and  income  of  parents,  if  a 
minor.  That  is  rather  indefinite  language 
but  I  assume  he  must  look  at -the  income 
of  the  parents  as  well  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  this  is  a  suitable  area  for  him 
to  go  into. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  would  add  "re- 
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lourees"  to  the  income  of  the  parents.  By 
that  addition  I  am  sure  he  means  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  money  in  the  bcuik,  and  so 
forth.  I  would  assume  that  If  they  have 
a  few  Iron  bedsteads  that  would  not  dis- 
qualify the  area.  However,  that  Is  not 
what  concerns  me.  I  am  worried  about 
this  situation.  If  It  Is  an  area  determina- 
tion how  can  the  Secretary  arrive  at  the 
resources?  He  can  determine  age.  Income, 
and  location  Gguiea.  Income  would  in- 
clude the  income  of  the  parents  because 
that  Is  a  census  figure.  However,  with 
respect  to  a  figure  for  resources,  I  do  not 
know  where  that  would  exist. 

By  Including  "resources"  will  we  strip 
the  Secretary  from  making  any  determi- 
nation to  put  In  an  additional  program 
because  we  are  giving  him  a  standard  he 
could  not  possibly  meet? 

I  am  not  raising  this  question  because 
I  am  trying  to  defeat  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  Senator  has  In  mind  and  how 
to  meet  the  questions  I  raised. 
_  lA^i/au^ER.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  think  it  Is  fortunate 
that  he  Is  troubled  by  this  language  be- 
cause now  that  he  has  raised  the  matter 
we  can  make  legislative  history  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  language  It  would 
not  require  any  area  determination  at 
all.  It  would  require  merely  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  there 
are  any  of  these  needy  children  and  low- 
Income  persons.  If  he  determines  that 
there  are.  then  he  has  the  authority  for 
this  additional  direct  distribution  and 
for  other  programs  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides for.  I  do  not  see  anything  here 
that  would  require  any  area  determina- 
tion on  his  part. 

I  suggest  tlje^ay  the  language  reads 
to  me  Is  that  if  he  finds  one  person  who 
Is  needy  U^  any  area  that  is  not  covered 
by  a  fooiLdistrlbutlon  program  or  a  food 
stamp  p/ogram.  then  he  has  the  author- 
ity to  see  that  that  one  needy  person  can 
be  helped.  The  word  "resources"  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  parents  if 
there  Is  a  minor  needy  child. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  make  clear  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  abuses  of  the  program 
which  have  caused  such  a  great  amount 
of  agitation  in  some  areas.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  pointed  out  during 
the  course  of  the  food  stamp  hearings 
that  there  are  some  cases  where  farmers 
may  have  no  Income  during  the  course 
of  a  year  but  have  considerable  farmland, 
a  large  livestock  inventory,  and  crops. 

If  these  people  are  entitled  to  some  in- 
dividual assistance  It  should  go  to 
genuine  needy  families.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  people 
paying  the  bill.  That  Is  all  the  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  suggest  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  that  there  Is  no  area  of  determina- 
tion Involved;  although  I  am  happy  now 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HaxTSKA)  or  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  who  are  on  the 
committee  and  have  considered  the 
whole  language  In  the  bill  and  can  ex- 
plain It  further. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  construction  contended 
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for  by  the  Senator  frwn  New  York  ap- 
plied at  all.  The  word  "determinations" 
applies  In  the  next  preceding  reference 
to  determination.  If,  however,  there 
would  be  any  doubt  about  it,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there 
be  Inserted  after  the  word  "determina- 
tic«is"  In  line  IS  these  few  words,  which 
will  nail  It  down: 
As  to  rucb  ebUdrim  and  sucb  persona — 

So  that  the  sentence  will  read: 
In  making  such  datarmlnatlons  aa  to  such 
children    and   such   peraons,   the   Secretary 
shall  take  Into  conalderatlon  •  •  • 

Then  we  have  no  question  about  It, 
and  instead  of  legislative  history  we  have 
legislative  language. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  accept  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  clarifies 
what  we  are  talking  about  beyond  ques- 
tion and  I  hope  that  if  this  would  sat- 
isfy the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  modify  my 
amendment.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  does  that  satisfy  him? 

Mr.  JAvrra.  When  the  Senator  says, 
does  It  satisfy  me,  I  am  not  satisfied  at 
all  with  the  need  for  evaluating  resources 
in  a  welfare  situation,  but  I  believe  that 
if  we  have  income  anyhow,  and  we  do 
confine  It  to  the  Individual  and  make  it 
a  test  of  whether  a  single  individual  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  program  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  puts  Into  an 
area,  I  have  no  objection. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  will  modify 
his  amendment,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  against  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha*  my  amendment 
may  be  modified  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objectlMi  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  but  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said  a  while  ago.  that  I  do  not 
believe  resources  can  always  be  a  test, 
because  I  know  of  cases  of  very  poor 
people  who  have  a  home  to  live  In,  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
are  completely  without  any  viable  means 
of  existence. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  clert 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  20,  line  16.  Inaert  after  the  word 
"location"  the  following:  ";  reaources". 

On  line  15,  after  "determlnatlona"  Inaert 
"aa  to  such  children  and  such  persona". 

iir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding.  I  am  very  glad  to 
acc^;>t  the  am;aidment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Florida.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  Interpret  such  a  term  reason- 
ably. I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, if  it  did  otherwise.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  an  interpretation  in  such  a  strict  man- 
ner. Thus,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  have  to  worry  about 
how  the  Department  will  administer  this 
one  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  worried  about 
it  because  we  have  put  It  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  that  we  are  not  expecting 
people  who  are  really  poor  and  without 
means   of   sustenance   to   be   deprived 


simply  because  they  have  shelter  over 
their  heads. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a  question  on 
the  amendment? 
Mr.  MILLBR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  debate  as  it  has  related 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  modification  that 
was  made  to  it. 

May  I  make  sure  I  imderstand  that  by 
Inserting  the  word  "resoxmses"  we  are 
really  talking  about  a  test  of  assets  for 
eligibility? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Horlda  plus 
the  additional  fact  that  if  the  word  "re- 
sources" consists  of  mere  shelter,  or  a 
mere  place  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  but  without  really  any  means  of 
living  or  any  means  of  acquiring  food  in 
the  house,  and  so  forth,  the  possession  of 
that  mere  resource  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  disqualifying. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  had  a  situation 
in  my  State  of  Tennessee  that  is  some- 
what similar,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  dilemma 
we  are  heading  for  by  including  the  word 
"resources."  That  is  the  rather  sad  situa- 
tion of  finding,  as  an  example,  an  elderly 
couple  who  own  their  own  home  and  its 
furnishings  but  that  Is  the  only  resource 
and  assets  they  have.  They  have  no 
income,  but  they  would  be  deprived  of 
any  aid,  because  of  a  change  in  our 
statute,  because  they  owned  a  home  un- 
encumbered and  they  refused  to  sell  it. 
But  even  if  they  did,  they  would  be 
out  on  the  street  in  3  or  4  years,  or 
however  long  it  might  take  to  dissipate 
the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
house.  I  do  not  think  that  the  legislative 
history  we  have  made  today  is  sufiScient 
to  assure  me  that  mere  shelter  is  all  we 
are  referring  to. 

When  we  say  "resources,"  resources 
mean  generally  the  assets  of  the  recipi- 
ent. I  Intend  to  oppose  this  amendment 
and  do  so  not  because  I  think  it  is  bad, 
but  rather  because  I  think  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  it  is  so  imprecise  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  the  consequences  of  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  the  Senator  did 
not  hear  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  pointed  out  as  an  example 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  here  a 
situation  where  there  could  be  a  great 
amount  of  farmland  owned  by  a  parent, 
or  a  large  amount  of  livestock  inventory 
on  hand,  or  a  large  amount  of  crops  in 
the  bins  which  have  not  been  sold,  or  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  the 
bank.  That  Is  aU  I  am  suggesting  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  here;  and  certainly  I 
think,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out,  we  are  not  trying  to  get  into 
the  situation  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee describes. 

We  have  to  leave  it  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration, to  the  sound  and  reasonable  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Dqtartment  of 
Agriculture.  I  caimot  Imagine  any  ad- 
ministrator worthy  of  his  name  reduc- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  amendment  to 
exclude  a  person  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  has  described.  I  would 
certainly  think  they  would  read  the  re- 
nuu-ks  in  the  Congkissional  Record  dur- 
ing discussion  of  this  amendment  and 
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understand,  loud  and  clear  that  they  are 
not  to  get  into  that  kind  of  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
earlier — and,  by  the  way,  I  have  listened 
to  the  explanation  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa — that  I  proposed  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  because  of  its 
Impreclsioa.  If  we  can  put  some  other 
specific  directive  into  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  that  imprecision,  I  might  see 
it  in  a  different  light,  but  It  does  not  do 
that.  It  simply  says  "if  there  are  re- 
sources," then  the  Secretary  and  the  ad- 
ministrator at  their  discretion  could 
deny  the  benefits  of  this  act.  If  some 
perfecting  amendment  could  be  drafted 
to  that  effect,  I  would  have  no  objection, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  leave  that  imprecision  to  the 
executive  branch  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  limitation.  The  Secretary  Is  enjoined 
to  take  into  consideration  the  income  of 
those  persons.  It  does  not  say  whether  it 
is  an  income  of  $50,000,  nor  does  it  say 
whether  it  is  $500.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  administrator  of  the  program  is  a 
man  of  good  faith  and  intelligence,  will 
decide  if  it  is  income,  and  if  It  is  too 
small  to  make  an  impact,  then  there  will 
be  no  denial  of  the  benefits.  If  It  is  large 
enough  to  encompass  a  situation  where 
we  have  to  spell  all  these  things  out,  let 
us  enlarge  the  lines  in  the  bill  and  put 
in  some  regulations  in  the  form  of  law 
to  be  used,  and  adopt  them  administra- 
tively. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  speaking  of  in- 
come. I  am  speaking  of  the  proposed 
inclusion  of  the  words  "assets  and 
resources."  Then,  after  we  have  defined 
that,  I  think  I  could  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion, but  as  it  stands  now,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  there  is  total  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  administrator. 
We  are  leaving  too  much  imsaid.  It 
should  be  changed,  or  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  becoming  involved  In  a  web  of 
words- that  mean  nothing.  If  It  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  feed  people — who  are  suffering 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — who  are 
suffering  from  continued  hunger,  then 
why  do  we  need  a  proviso  at  all?  Why  do 
we  have  to  find  out  what  the  age  is?  Why 
do  we  have  to  determine  if  they  are 
minors?  If  they  are  suffering  from  pro- 
longed hunger,  through  no  fault  of  their 
0W71.  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
feels.  In  his  discretion,  that  an  affluent 
society  should  feed  them,  why  do  we  have 
to  have  all  these  provisos? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  is  precisely  my 
point.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunity to  feed  hungry  people  abrogated 
or  prohibited  merely  because  they  have 
some  resources. 

I  think  the  committee  version  of  this 
matter  is  far  superior  to  what  it  would  be 
with  the  amendinent. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcient  second? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think. 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  ought 
to  share  with  the  Senate  some  informa- 
tion which  I  happen  to  have.  The  con- 
ference considered  this  last  year,  at  great 


length,  and  the  words  which  are  pres- 
ently in  the  bill  were  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees,  Mr.  Whittxn,  of  Mississippi. 
We  found  no  particular  fault  with  them. 
We  saw  no  particular  use  in  them,  but 
we  agreed  with  them.  They  have  not  im- 
posed any  hardship  on  anybody  that  I 
have  heard  of.  I  do  not  believe  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "resources,"  with  the 
explanation  we  have  had  on  the  fioor, 
would  itself  produce  any  additional  dif- 
ficulty. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  not  sold  upon  the  pro- 
viso at  all  in  any  irredeemable  way,  and 
if  the  Senate  wishes  to  strike  the  entire 
proviso,  we  would  still  have  it  in  con- 
ference. But  as  I  stated,  that  is  the  origin 
of  this  proviso,  which  was  agreed  to  after 
considerable  argument  in  conference, 
extending  several  hours.  All  of  you  who 
have  been  in  conference  on  a  feeding 
item  for  poor  people  know  it  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  reach  an  agreemmt. 

I  hope  we  will  not  strike  the  formula, 
because  it  was  agreed  upon  and  has  not 
proved  to  be  hurtful  in  any  way  that  I 
know  of.  Nobody  has  complained  to  me 
about  that  formula,  and  I  do  aot  believe 
anybody  would  complain  of  it,  even  with 
the  word  "resources"  added,  with  the 
explanation  that  has  been  made  on  the 
floor;  but  as  to  that,  the  Senate  wUl 
have  to  be  the  judge. 

I  just  wanted  to  share  this  informa- 
tion with  the  Senate,  because  in  sub- 
mitting the  budget  this  year,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  included  the  exact  formula 
agreed  upon  in  conference  last  year,  and 
which  was  advanced,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  recall,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Missis- 
sippi who  is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  insist  on  his  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Miller  amendment. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBclent  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  state  his 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  pending  amend- 
ment open  to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  open 
to  amendment  in  one  degree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clert 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request?  I  have  a 


few  words.  If  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  makes  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  to  suspend  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wanted  a  little  time. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Montana 
was  on  the  fioor.  He  has  been  waiting 
here  to  make  an  aimouncement  about 
the  probable  calendar  for  tomorrow.  I 
would  not  attempt,  of  course,  to  speak  for 
him.  If  other  Senators  wish  the  fioor,  I 
shall  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  the  same  vein  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  with  respect  to 
the  Miller  amendment  to  add  the  word 
"resources."  We  have  a  situation  in  rural 
poverty  areas  in  California,  which  I 
suspect  prevails  in  other  States,  although 
I  do  not  know  that,  where  owners  of 
homes  that  are  ramshackle  and  do  not 
meet  the  building  codes  transfer  the 
ownership  of  those  homes  to  impover- 
ished people,  with  no  downpayments.  get 
out  from  under  the  obligation  of  either 
having  to  tear  them  down  or  repair 
them,  and  during  the  time  the  ownership 
is  transferred,  briefly,  elsewhere,  they 
escape  that  liability.  This  presents  the 
actually  impoverished  person  with  prop- 
erty that  may  be  determined  to  be  of 
some  value  and  affects  his  eligibility  un- 
der this  provision.  During  the  time  he  Is 
working  on  a  farm  there,  or  in  a  com- 
munity, he  loses  title  and  it  goes  back 
to  the  former  owner;  but  that  situation 
has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
suggested  amendment  and,  to  me,  is  an 
adequate  reason  to  reject  the  word  "re- 
sources" as  a  test  of  qualification  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  repeat  what  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  just 
a  few  moments  ago.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
administrator  worthy  of  the  name  inter- 
preting this  language  so  restrictively.  I 
think  we  have  made  plenty  of  history  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  anybody 
who  looks  at  the  Congressional  Record 
would  not  dream  of  interpreting  it  so 
that  he  would  be  going  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
moit  or  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  made  very  clear  that  that 
interpretation  could  not  be  made  in  any 
such  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  reply,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  visualize  it,  either,  except  I  saw 
it  happen  to  one  extent  or  another  in  my 
home  State  of  Termessee.  I  saw  the  piti- 
fully sad  situation  in  which  elderly  peo- 
ple were  declared  to  be  ineligible  for 
benefits  because  they  owned  homes.  A 
home  was  their  only  resource.  Tlie  wel- 
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fare  people  frankly  told  them,  "Sell  your 
home  or  you  will  not  receive  benefits."  I 
am  afraid  that  the  word  "resources"  in 
that  language  would  give  rise  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  misinterpretation.  If  it  is  to 
be  in  that  language,  we  might  have  a 
different  situation  if  the  words  were  "re- 
soiu-ces  in  excess  of  X"  or  "resources  in 
addition  to  homestead." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  willing  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  sure  who  denied 
the  relief  under  the  conditi(»is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  described,  but 
I  would  interpret  it  to  be  a  matter  for 
local  welfare  authorities  rather  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think  all 
of  us  come  from  States  where  in  some 
cases  some  local  welfare  officials  may 
have  been  unduly  arbitrary  or  restrictive. 
We  are  talking  about  the  Agriculture 
Department  now,  not  some  local  agencies 
where  personalities  may  be  involved. 
'_  A^the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed 
"out, "The  same  argiunent  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  making  could  be  ap- 
plied with  reference  to  the  standard  of 
income.  Let  us  be  fair — if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  lack  of  information  on  re- 
sources, why  are  we  not  concerned  about 
standards  of  Income?  The  same  stand- 
ards would  apply,  except  I  think  the  De- 
partment is  going  to  be  reasonable  and 
not  go  off  the  deep  end  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  described,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  carries,  I  can  then  move 
for  my  amendment  to  delete  the  whole 
proviso  clause? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  do  that  In  due 
time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  not  let  it  go  at  that  now,  because  we 
are  very  much  in  the  argiunent.  there  is 
good  attendance,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  he  will  elucidate  his  point.  I  think 
it  extremely  valid  and  well  taken. 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything 
further  about  the  matter,  but  with  a  new 
amendment  coming  up.  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  we  understand  exactly  what  this 
paragraph  means. 

As  I  understood  it,  it  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  a  pro- 
gram into  an  area.  When  I  objected  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  the  qualification 
for  putting  this  program  into  an  area 
was  to  be  an  appraisal  by  the  Secretary 
of  resources  of  certain  children  or  their 
parents,  there  was  no  way  to  obtain 
such  information,  and  therefore  no 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  could 
make  the  determination. 

As  a  practical  matter,  all  the  proviso 
really  does  is  to  provide  an  opportunity, 
either  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
to  municipal  officials  or  other  local  au- 
thorities, if  the  Secretary  chooses  to 
delegate  that  authority  to  them,  perhaps 
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to  deny  the  benefits  of  a  direct  distribu- 
tion program  which  he  puts  Into  effect, 
based  upon  a  determination  as  to  a  gen- 
eral situation  in  that  area,  to  certain 
individuals  because  they  do  not  qualify 
under  this  proviso. 
Otherwise,  it  has  no  meaning  at  all. 
I  believe  it  is  completely  impractica- 
ble for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
deal  with  this  matter  from  Washington 
on  an  individual  child  or  individual  fam- 
ily basis.  I  do  not  think  the  Miller 
amendment,  as  clarified,  applies  in  per- 
sonam, or  is  particularly  meaningful  or 
adds  anything  special  by  way  of  a  solu- 
tion. 

But  I  heartUy  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  this  evaluation 
really  has  no  place  where  you  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
move  into  an  area,  which  is  the  only 
power  he  could  practically  carry  out. 
Therefore,  the  right  way  to  pursue  this 
issue  and  present  it  to  the  Senate  is 
by  striking  the  whole  proviso. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York?  Is  he  suggesting  now  that 
he  disagrees  with  the  removal  of  the 
proviso  clause? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  am  suggesting  that 
I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  make  Is 
very  simple.  We  all  agree  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  this  criti- 
cal time,  is  being  given  certain  discre- 
tionary power  to  step  in,  in  certain  sit- 
uations, where  they  do  not  have  these 
programs  already  organized,  to  make 
sure  that  no  American  goes  himgry 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  That  is 
how  I  imderstand  the  matter. 

I  do  not  think  any  determination  as 
to  age  is  needed.  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  you  are  2  years  old  or 
80  years  old,  if  you  are  suffering  con- 
tinued hunger  through  no  fault  of  your 
own,  and  cannot  help  yourself?  What  is 
wrong  with  this  affluent  society  feeding 
such  an  individual? 

That  is  all  this  is  Intended  to  do.  So  It 
does  not  make  any  difference.  Naturally, 
if  you  are  well  off  and  have  resources 
and  money  in  the  bank,  then,  of  course, 
if  you  are  hungry  it  is  through  a  fault 
of  your  own. 

This  says  specifically  "through  no  fault 
of  your  own."  That  is  the  criterion,  and 
that  Is  the  only  criterion. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  nonsense 
here  to  attempt  to  establish  a  formula 
which  to  me  means  nothing  at  all,  and 
naturally  subjects  the  Secretary  to  a  de- 
termination that  he  may  never  be  able 
to  make. 

When  a  person  is  hungry  through  no 
fault  of  ills  own,  whether  he  is  yoimg, 
old.  middle-aged,  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be.  that  person  ought  to  be  fed,  and 
the  Secretary  has  the  discretion  to  do  it. 
As  practically  every  Senator  here  has 
said,  we  hope  we  have  a  Secretary  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  The  whole  issue 
is  about  that  simple. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
willing  to  accept  my  amendment  as  a 


substitute  for  his  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  more  thoroughly  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said; 
and  if  he  wishes  to  amend  my  amend- 
ments so  that  it  will  take  care  of  the 
point  he  is  making.  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  to  do  is  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  put  mine  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  he  would  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
and  then,  at  that  time,  the  Sena.tor  from 
Rhode  Island  could  press  for  his. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  that  the  order  for  the  y^as 
and  nays  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  rescinded  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  withdrawn. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  take  it  back, 
Mr.  President.  I  left  it  at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  20  line  14  strike  the  proviso  cown 
to  and  including  the  word  "MnployabllUy* 
In  line  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hart's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  10,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following:  "provided 
further.  That  no  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  xised  for  the  purchase  or  ap- 
plication of  chemical  pesticides,  except  for 
small  quantities  for  teeUng  purposes,  within 
or  substantially  affecting  States  In  circum- 
stances In  which  the  purchase  or  application 
of  such  pesticides  would  be  prohibited  by 
State  law  or  regulation,  for  any  citizen  or 
Instrumentality  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment: ". 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first  of  aU, 
I  apologize  to  the  Senate,  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  ,  for  raising  this  proposed 
amendment  so  late.  I  hope  that  I  can. 
nonetheless,  persuade  the  Senate  that  it 
is  sound  and  prudent  to  add  it  to  the  bill. 

There  is  contained  in  this  bill  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  certain  chemical 
pesticides  to  be  used  in  pest  control.  Very 
late  in  the  day.  we  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  very  damaging 
side  effects,  particularly  in  the  cumula- 
tive results,  from  the  use  of  certain  of 
these  hard  pesticides. 

At  least  one  State,  Michigan,  and  I  am 
advised  a  second  State,  Arizona,  have 
sought  by  regulation  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  certain  pesticides.  My  amendment 
would  make  clear  that  no  moneys  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  hereunder 
shall  be  used  for  the  application  of  pesti- 
cides in  any  State  which  by  regulation 
or  law  would  prevent  the  use  of  such 
pesticide  within  its  borders  by  any  citi- 
zen or  Instrumentahty  of  that  State. 

My  first  reaction,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  was  that  surely 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  going  to 
use  a  pesticide  in  Michigan  or  anywhere 
else  if  State  regulation  or  law  shoiUd  pre- 
vent its  use  there. 

On  further  study,  however.  I  find  that 
whUe  the  probability  is  great  that  no  Sec- 
retary would  use  such  a  pesticide,  the 
possibility  of  his  doing  so  nonetheless 
remains. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  pest 
control  programs  which  the  Department 
engages  in  within  various  States.  The 
first  is  one  where  there  is  very  little  like- 
lihood that  any  of  these  moneys  would  be 
used  in  derogation  of  a  State's  wishes. 
These  are  the  cooperative  programs  to 
control  specific  types  of  pests  within  the 
State.  In  these  cases,  the  determination 
of  which  pesticides  should  be  used  is 
normally  arrived  at  by  consensus. 

It  may  well  be,  however,  that  as  more 
and  more  States  come  to  renard  the  use 
of  pesticides  as  being  a  threat,  even  in 
these  cooperative  programs  a  true  con- 
sensus will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  greater  hazard,  however,  attaches 
to  the  second  type  of  program  conducted 
by  the  Agriculture  Department.  These  are 
the  programs  in  which  protection  of  Fed- 
eral lands,  particularly  national  forests, 
is  involved.  Again,  I  am  told  that  the 
Department  normally  consults  with  the 
State  authorities  before  launching  a  pest 
control  program  on  Federal  lands  located 
within  a  particular  State.  However,  the 
State  has  no  veto  over  the  type  of  chemi- 
cal which  the  Department  ultimately  de- 
cides to  use. 

Except  where  the  Federal  CJovernment 
has  prohibited  certain  uses  of  a  pesticide, 
I  think  the  State  should  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  the  type  of  chemical  com- 
pounds which  are  actually  applied  within 
its  borders  for  the  purposes  of  pest  con- 
trol, for  the  State  authorities  are  most 
attuned  to  their  specific  environmental 
problems.  This  is  the  punxwe  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "Obituary  for 
DDT— in  Michigan,"  written  by  Hal 
Higdon,  and  published  in  the  New  York 


Times  magazine  section  of  July  6,  1969, 
and  an  article  entitled,  "AF  to  Ban  Pesti- 
cide Dieldrin,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  4, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

July  6,  1969) 

OBrrtJARY  FOR  DDT — In  Michigan 

(By  Hal  Higdon) 

Died.  DDT,  age  95,  a  persistent  pesticide 
and  onetime  humanitarian.  Considered  to  be 
one  of  World  War  II's  greatest  heroes,  DDT 
saw  its  reputation  fade  after  it  was  charged 
with  murder  by  author  Rachel  Carson.  Death 
came  on  June  27  in  Michigan  after  a  linger- 
ing illness.  Survived  by  dieldrin,  aldrln, 
endrin,  chlordane,  heptachlor,  lindane  and 
toxaphene.  Please  omit  flowers. 

Lansing,  Mich. — In  early  spring,  1968.  the 
coho  salmon  began  their  gradual  migration 
up  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  feed- 
ing as  they  went,  growing  as  they  fed.  Along 
with  them  came  the  army  of  sport  fishermen, 
casting  from  piers  and  trolling  from  boats, 
pulling  the  fighting  sUver  fish  out  of  the 
water  by  the  thousands.  Yet  thousands  still 
survived  untU  September,  when  the  coho 
reached  the  mouths  of  the  Manistee  and 
Platte  Rivers  and  Bear  Creek  in  the  north 
and  started  upstream  to  spawn. 

Awaiting  them  was  Marvin  Blackport  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Earlier  in  the  year  his 
Blackport  Packing  Company  had  outbid  25 
others  for  the  right  to  harvest  salmon  from 
the  spawning  streams.  As  the  coho  moved 
upstream  state  fishery  workers  trapped  them 
in  weirs.  They  stripped  some  of  the  fish  of 
their  eggs  for  use  in  nearby  hatcheries;  then 
as  fast  as  the  fish  were  caught  they  were 
trucked  to  Grand  Rapids  for  dressing,  can- 
ning or  storage  in  a  freezer.  The  operation 
continued  well  into  December,  when  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  (for  which  the  state 
would  be  paid  15.6  cents  a  pound)  had  been 
pulled  from  the  rivers. 

The  first  hint  of  trouble  came  In  February, 
when  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture examined  some  cans  of  salmon  and 
discovered  a  relatively  high  level  of  dieldrin, 
like  DDT  a  member  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon family  of  chemicals.  (It  is  more  toslc 
than  DDT,  but  because  it  is  much  less  fre- 
quently used  poses  a  less  serious  threat.) 
Then  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion examined  several  interstate  shipments 
of  coho  salmon,  found  high  levels  of  DDT 
and  seized  28,000  pounds  of  fish.  Eventually 
the  state  agriculture  department  embargoed 
500.000  pounds  of  salmon  that  had  been 
canned  or  was  awaiting  processing.  Marvin 
Blackport,  who  had  contracted  for  the  fish 
with  one  government  department  only  to 
see  them  confiscated  by  another,  had  cause 
to  feel  perturbed.  If  he  was  upset,  he 
wouldn't  admit  It:  "I'm  not  planning  any 
lawsuits.  There's  DDT  in  everything  we  eat. 
Nobody's  ever  died  of  It.  We're  going  to  wait 
this  thing  out.  In  fact,  I'm  going  fishing  to- 
morrow and  I  plan  to  eat  anything  I  catch." 

While  Blackport  was  probably  correct  in 
saying  that  nobody  had  died  from  an  excess' 
of  DDT  in  food,  the  pesticide  itself  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  fatal  Illness,  partly  because 
of  the  controversy  arising  from  Its  discovery 
In  the  coho  salmon.  At  no  time  since  the 
publication  in  1962  of  the  late  Rachel  Car- 
son's best-selling  book  "Silent  Spring"  had 
DDT.  the  miracle  chemical  of  World  War  II. 
faced  such  a  concentrated  attack.  Sweden 
declared  a  two-year  moratorium  on  its  use 
(including  a  complete  ban  on  home  use  of 
DDT  and  all  uses  of  aldrin.  lindane  and  diel- 
drin. its  close  relatives  i .  After  another  DDT 
relative,  endosulfan,  was  blamed  for  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  fish  in  the  Rhine  River 
late  last  month,  French  conservationists  de- 
manded that  pollution  by  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons be  ended.  The  pesticide  boards 


of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  banned 
DDT  as  a  weapon  to  control  Dutoh  elm 
disease.  Arizona  has  halted  agricultural  use 
of  the  chemical  for  a  year  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  dairy  products.  In  Wisconsin, 
DDT  is  on  trial  before  the  state  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  charged  with  being  a 
water  pollutant.  The  California  Agriculture 
Director  has  Issued  an  order  that  will  ulU- 
mately  prohibit  the  use  of  DDT  In  households 
and  home  gardens  and  restrict  Its  use  on 
farms.  At  least  a  half  dozen  states  have  antl- 
DDT  legUlatlon  pending;  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan  has  begun  subcommittee 
hearings  in  Washington  on  DDT  (he  plans 
further  sessions  la  his  home  state  this  week ) ; 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  restrict  the  pesti- 
cide, and  the  National  Audubon  Society  haa 
announced  a  campaign  to  ban  its  use  in  the 
United  States. 

Parke  Brinkley,  president  of  the  National 
Agricultural  (Chemical  Association,  says  the 
DDT  market  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  by  a  third.  In  1968  the  five  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  DDT  produced  more 
than  125  million  pounds  of  the  pesticide, 
valued  at  more  than  $20-mllllon.>  but  90 
million    pounds   went   to   overseas   markets. 

To  protect  this  profitable  business,  the  five 
American  DDT  manufacturer  (Montrose 
Chemical  Corporation,  Olin  Mathleson  Chem- 
ical Corporation,  Allied  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation  and 
Lebanon  Chemical  CX>rp>oration)  have  org^a- 
nlzed  a  task  force  to  defend  their  products 
against  what  they  call  "emotional"  attacks. 
The  DDT  task  force  provided  a  number  of 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  in  Wisconsin.  They 
testified  that  DDT  does  not  harm  humans 
and  warned  that  its  complete  elimination 
would  leave  the  state  vulnerable  to  out- 
breaks of  such  diseases  as  encephalitis  In 
Michigan,  meanwhile,  the  state  Department 
of  Agrlcultiire  moved  to  cancel  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  the  pesticide.  Those  interested  in 
preserving  DDT  were  given  60  days  to  present 
their  case;  the  deadline  Was  June  27. 

DDT  (dlchloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) 
was  originally  synthesized  in  a  laboratory  by 
Othmar  Zeldlar,  a  German  chemistry  student 
working  on  a  doctoral  thesis,  in  1874.  It  was 
a  lesson  In  pure  chemistry,  he  had  no  idea 
what  this  new  compound  would  do.  The 
chemical  Is  one  of  a  number  of  so-called 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  many  of  which 
have  been  used  as  insecticides.  The  Insecti- 
cldal  properties  of  DDT  didn't  become  ap- 
parent until  1939.  A  Swiss  chemist.  Paul 
Mueller,  while  searching  for  a  plant-contact 
Insecticide — one  that  need  not  be  ingested 
by  the  Insect — discovered  that  DDT  when  it 
contacted  an  insect's  nerve  endings  caused 
muscle  spasms  and,  eventually,  death.  For  his 
work,  Mueller  received  the  Nobel  Prize  In 
1948. 

In  1942,  the  U.S.  Army  began  testing  the 
Insecticide,  and  when  the  tests  proved  suc- 
cessful DDT  played  a  significant  part  in 
World  War  II,  particularly  in  malaria-con- 
trol programs  in  the  South  Pacific.  Largely 
because  of  DDT,  it  was  the  first  war  in  his- 
tory In  which  fewer  soldiers  died  of  typhus 
than  of  bullet  wounds. 

DDT  was  used  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
27  diseases,  saving  perhaps  10  million  lives 
and  eliminating  an  estimated  200  million  Ill- 
nesses in  the  human  popxilatlon.  DDT  was 
cheap.  It  was  persistent;  the  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons are  very  stable  compounds  with 
half-lives  as  long  as  15  years.  This  persistence 
contributed  to  DOT'S  low  cost  as  well  as  Its 
efficiency:  a  single  spraying  frequently  pro- 
duced lasting  effects.  It  was  the  same  cbarac- 


iDDT  now  sells  for  17  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  $1.19  a  pound  shortly  after 
its  discovery.  A  spokesman  for  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemical  Association  says  the 
profit  margin  is  relatively  small  because  of 
competition  and  declining  markets. 
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terlstlc,  however,  that  wu  to  cauae  most  of 
DOT'S  problems. 

AStee  Its  mUltary  baptism  the  pesticide 
hwrmiTMt  available  for  civilian  use,  and  >fl(dil- 
gan,  with  Its  large-number  of  fruit  farms, 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  utUlae  It.  One 
early  use  was  to  control  flies  on  Mackinac 
Island,  at  Uie  Juncture  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron.  _ 

The  first  hint  that  DOT  might  prove  a 
mixed  blessing  came  around  1949.  Traces  of 
the  chemical  began  to  appear  In  milk.  DDT 
sprayed  on  crop- producing  lands  drifted  onto 
neighboring  alfalfa  fields  where  cows  grand 
and  the  chemical  was  also  iiaed  In  dairy 
bams.  Nobody  then — or  now — could  prove 
that  DDT  harms  humans,  but  reckless  ttwj 
•xcesalve  spraying  seemed  imwlae.  As  evly 
as  May  16,  1950.  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment  9tatlon  recom- 
mended In  a  newsletter:  "DDT  should  be 
used  In  moderation  on  crops,  only  in  amoimts 
sufllclent  to  get  the  Job  done."  Since  most 
Michigan  farmers  plant  their  craps.  &pnj  for 
Insects  and  probably  even  shave  In  tune  with 
the  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  this 
recommendation  reduced  DDT  usage.  "There 
was  concern  over  DDT  contamination  20 
ywu^Tlgo,"  says  Dr.  Gordon  Guyer,  director 
-of  M».U.'8  pesticide-research  center.  "We 
haven't  changed  our  philosophy  at  all.  Re- 
search on  this  problem  has  beien  going  on 
constantly.  We  have  attempted  to  phase  out 
DDT  wherever  substitute  materials  become 
available." 

But  the  blame  for  polluting  the  environ- 
ment, and  particularly  the  Great  Lakes,  can- 
not be  hung  entirely  on  farmers.  DDT  is 
virtually  insoluble  In  water;    it  wlU  move 
downstream  only  If  it  Is  clinging  to  some- 
thing else — most  often  a  soil  p&rtlcle.  And 
farmers  are  careful  about  their  soil;    they 
ordinarily  take  palns~to  gtiard  against  ero- 
sion.  Many   cities   in   Michigan— and   even 
conservationists — are  partly  responsible  for 
pollution.  DDT  seemed  the  perfect  means  for 
eliminating  pesky  mosquitoes.  Conservation- 
isto  sprayed  it  in  the  state  parka  (many  of 
which,  in  Michigan,  are  near  water),  home- 
owners sprayed  it  in  their  back  yards  and 
municipaUtles  used  It  along  streets,  where  it 
often  found  its  way  into  sewers,  then  rivers 
and  eventuaUy  the  Great  Lakes.  Slowly,  the 
DDT  residues  buUt  up  in  the  I^kes    and 
Gordon  Guyer  admits.  "We  are  all  invoived." 
In  the  nlneteen-flfties  Dutch  elm  disease 
threatened  some  of  the  lofty  trees  that  Uned 
the  streets  of  many  Midwest  towns.  In  1964, 
Michigan  State  University,  which  has  a  large 
number  of  elms  on  its  East  Lansing  campiis, 
began  DDT  spraying  to  kill  elm  bark  beetles, 
which  spread  the  disease.  The  beetles  began 
dying,  but  so  did  large  nimibers  of  robins. 
Within  a  few  yesira  robins  virtually  disap- 
peared from  the  campxis.  Soon  zoologists  dis- 
covered why.  Leaves  covered  with  DDT  fell 
to  the  ground   to  become  food  matter  for 
earthworms:  the  worms  in  turn  were  eaten 
by  the  robins.  When  the  robins  had  eaten 
a  sufficient  number  of  earthworms  their  DDT 
levels  rose  to  a  point  where  they  died  of 
nerve  poisoning. 

Michigan  State's  experience  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  phenomenon  known  as  bio- 
logical magnification.  Although  the  DDT 
concentration  in  one  area  may  be  mlcro- 
scopicaUy  low,  it  can  multiply  through  the 
food  chain.  Thus  in  the  Green  Bay  area  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  bottom  muds  contained 
0.014  parts  per  million  of  DDT.  Tiny  amphl- 
pods  living  in  the  mud  absorbed  the  chemi- 
cal, concentrating  it  to  0.41  parts  per  miUlon. 
Pish  fed  on  the  amphipods  and,  because  of 
the  volume  of  food  they  ate.  soon  had  con- 
centrations of  8  to  6  parts  per  million.  Her- 
ring gulls  ate  large  numbers  of  flsh  and  their 
DDT  level  reached  99  parts  per  million.  This 
wont  kiU  the  gulls  (except  under  stress  or 
starvation  conditions),  but  It  wlU  impair 
their  ablUty  to  reproduce,  thus  diminishing 
their  nimibers. 
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Several  Mrd  species  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
Including  the  American  eagle,  are  threatened 
with  extinction  because  of  DDT,  which 
causes  the  liver  to  produce  ensymes  'that  at- 
tack the  hormones  governing  calcium  pro- 
duction. When  the  eagle's  system  jnoducas 
less  calcium,  the  egg  shells  beoome  thinner 
and  thinner,  causing  more  frequent  break- 
age and  fewer  biUSy  eagles.  (Sergei  Poctupal- 
sky  of  the  University  of  WUoonsin  has  re- 
ported having  found  an  eagle  egg  without 
any  shell  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in 
northern  Michigan.  The  embryo  was  enclosed 
only  by  a  membrane,  which  had  broken,  al- 
lowing the  contents  to  ooae  through  the 
bottom  of  the  nest.)  The  oeprey,  peregrine 
falcon  and  mallard  duck  have  problems  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  eagle.  And  the  Minv 
Ranchers'  Association  beUevee  that  DDT  may 
be  affecting  mink  reproduction. 

Birds  suffer  the  most  because  they  cannot 
excrete  liquids  as  rapidly  as  mammals  can. 
When  the  DDT  is  not  excreted  it  builds  up 
In  the  birds'  bodies.  Hunuins,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  eliminate  DDT  onoe  it  reaches 
a  level  of  10  or  12  parts  per  million.  (Most 
Americans  apparently  have  that  level  in  their 
bodies.)  Experiments  in  feeding  prisoners 
massive  DDT  doees  have  uncovered  no  meas- 
urable dangers,  and  workers  in  DDT  plants 
survive  In  apparent  normal  health.  No  hu- 
man has  died  from  DDT — yet.  But  there  are 
hints  that  DDT  may  be  more  Injurious  to 
human  health  than  current  evidence  Indi- 
cates. Researchers  at  the  umverslty  of  Miami 
have  discovered  that  people  with  several 
diseases.  Including  leukemia,  have  high  resi- 
dues of  pesticides.  IHe  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute has  found  a  greater  tendency  for 
timiors  In  DDT-fed  experimental  mice.  No 
reputable  scientist  will  yet  condemn  DDT 
as  poisonous  to  biuoans,  but  the  pesticide 
has  been  in  use  less  than  three  decades. 
Measurable  effects  could  appear  in  two  or 
three  generations. 

The  publication  of  "Silent  Spring"  in  1962 
brought  to  public  attention  the  dangers  of 
environmental  poisoning  by  DDT.  "You  could 
see  people  standing  around  in  the  garden 
stores  reading  labels,"  says  Paul  Fllnk  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
"They  were  aware  there  was  a  problem. 
That's  the  first  step  to  cleaning  Uiings  up: 
get  people  aware."  According  to  Gordon 
Guyer  of  MS.U.,  "Some  of  the  things  Rachel 
Carson  said  lacked  perspective,  but  hers  was 
an  important  book.  It  made  people  look  at 
the  issues."  Robert  Reinert  of  the  Michigan 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  adds:  "Sci- 
entific progress  and  public  pressure  seem  to 
go  hand  In  hand." 

Scientific  progress  appeared  in  the  form  of 
the  gas  ohromatograph,  which  enabled 
scientists  to  measure  minute  levels  of  DDT 
in  the  environment.  Some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  DDT  in  the  Great  Lakes,  for  ex- 
ample, come  from  concentrations  as  low  as 
two  parts  per  triUion.  One  part  per  mil- 
lion Is  the  contents  of  a  single  one-ounce 
shot  glass  in  that  of  a  small  railroad  tank 
car;  one  part  per  trillion  Is  the  contents  of 
a  single  one-ounce  shot  glass  in  tliat  of  a 
million  tank  cars.  Yet  such  concentrations, 
through  the  process  of  biological  magnifica- 
tion, have  far-reaching  effects. 

The  mounting  evidence  of  DDT's  hazards 
led  to  an  increased  threat  of  regulation.  In 
addition,  many  Insects  began  to  develop  re- 
sistance to  DDT.  This  prodded  the  chemical 
companies  to  find  substitute  pesticides. 
Many  of  the  substitutes  are  organophoe- 
phates  and  carbamates,  which  also  attack 
insect  nervous  systems  but  have  shorter  lives 
than  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons — often  a 
matter  of  days  or  weeks  Instead  of  years.  Be- 
cause the  substitutes  are  less  persistent,  they 
must  be  used  more  frequentiy  ttn^n  Djyr 
and  are  therefore  more  expensive. 

As  other  insecticides  became  available,  the 
Michigan  State  University  AgrlciUtural  Ex- 
periment Station  graduaUy  eliminated  DDT 
from  Its  recommendations  for  insect  control 


It  suggested  the  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons only  in  cases  in  which  no  adequate 
substitute  was  available.  Between  1962  and 
1967,  DDT  was  dropped  from  half  the  recom- 
mendations for  control  of  vegetable  Insects. 
Where  it  was  sttu  recommended,  prescribed 
dosages  were  reduced.  In  1967,  M.S.U.  sug- 
gasted  that  methoxychlor,  a  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  but  a  much  less  persistent 
chemical,  be  substituted  for  DDT  in  Dutch 
elm  disease  control  programs.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
a  New  York  group,  took  66  Michigan  cities 
into  Federal  court  In  an  effort  to  halt  t.'ieir 
use  of  DDT  In  fighting  Dutch  elm  disease 
Detroit  rebelled  at  first  but  eventually 
capitulated.  The  following  year.  M.8.U.  re- 
moved DDT  from  its  mosqtUto-spray  recom- 
mendatlons  and  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Agriculture  moved  to  guarantee  that  the 
recommendations  would  be  followed. 

Under  Michigan  law,  the  agriculture  de- 
partment can,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  M.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
cancel  the  license  under  which  a  pesticide  U 
sold  In  the  state.  The  department  can't  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  a  pesticide,  but  the  cancel- 
lation of  its  license  has  the  same  effect.  When 
the  department  moved  against  DDT  in  Anrll 
those  involved  in  its  sale  appealed  to  the 
sute  agrlciUture  commission.  The  comniig- 
sion  has  agreed  to  only  three  minor  excep- 
tions to  the  ban:  It  said  DDT  powder  could 
be  used  against  bats  or  mice  in  buildings, 
against  body  lice  or  in  "emergency"  condi- 
tions (an  encephalitis  epidemic,  for  in- 
stance). The  sale  of  DDT  for  all  other  uses 
was  forbidden,  and  the  order  became  iinal 
on  June  27.  Michigan  conservationists  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  chemical  compa- 
nies would  ultimately  test  the  prohibition  in 
the  courts. 

As  DDT  WAS  taking  its  toll  in  Michigan  and 
the  other  Great  Lakes  states,  the  area  was 
suffering  anothw — and  totally  unrelated- 
ecological  disaster.  Since  the  glacial  era,  sea 
lampreys— sucker-mouthed  eels  that  feed  on 
fish — had  lived  in  Lake  Ontario.  Until  the 
opening  of  Welland  Canal  in  1838,  the  lam- 
prey and  another  ocean  resident,  the  herring- 
like  alewlfe,  had  been  unable  to  bypass 
Niagara  Falls  and  enter  the  upper  Great 
lAkes.  The  lampreys  didn't  reach  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  imtil  the  nineteen- 
thlrtles,  but  within  a  decade  they  and  over- 
fishing had  virtually  eliminated  the  lakes' 
large  commercial  and  sport  fish.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  lampreys  killed  off  the  predators 
that  would  have  controlled  the  alewlves, 
which  multiplied  rapidly.  When  the  alewlves 
died  (from  the  stresses  of  overpopulation,  not 
from  DDT,  as  some  have  suggested),  their 
bodies  washed  up  by  the  millions  on  beaches. 
The  problem  reached  its  peak  in  1967. 

Meanwhile,  aquatic  biologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  discovered  that  they 
could  control  the  lamprey  by  pouring  the 
pesticide  TFM  (which  Is  not  related  to  DDT 
and  does  not.  If  properly  used,  harm  other 
fish)  into  its  spawning  streams.  With  the 
lamprey  threat  eliminated,  biologists  sought 
to  restock  Lake  Michigan  with  sport  fish: 
coho  salmon,  Chinook  salmon  and  lake  trout. 
The  quickly  maturing  coho  salmon,  released 
as  flngerlinqgs  in  the  spring  of  1986,  found  a 
ready  source  of  food  In  the  alewlves,  all  part 
of  the  plan.  By  the  following  spring  the  coho 
had  grown  to  a  size  of  two  to  four  pounds. 
When  the  ice  broke  In  1967  they  were  con- 
gregated, along  with  the  alewlves.  In  the 
warmer  southern  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Through  the  summer  they  moved  gradually 
north  toward  their  spawning  streams.  They 
grew  rapidly,  and  that  fall  fishermen  pulled 
in  15-pound  and  20-pound  flsh.  The  word 
spread  fast.  By  1968  most  of  the  fishermen 
In  the  Midwest  had  been  transformed  into 
coho  maniacs. 

The  result  was  a  bonanza  for  the  Great 
Lakes  states,  particularly  Michigan.  Fisher- 
men descended  by  the  thousands  on  Michi- 
gan lake  vuiages.  buying  bait,  tackle  and 
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gasoline,  renting  boats  and  motel  rooms.  One 
giirvey  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  Indicated  that  expenses  for  the 
average  angler  amounted  to  $19JM)  a  day. 
The  department  estimated  that  by  1972  the 
sport  would  bring  close  to  tlOO-million  into 
the  state,  largely  because  of  the  coho  salmon. 
The  coho  would  also  control  the  alewlfe  pop- 
ulation, which  would  no  longer  wash  up  on 
the  beaches. 

But  that  optimistic  prediction  failed  to 
take  into  accoiuit  the  factor  of  biological 
magnification.  The  coho  fed  on  the  alewlves, 
which  fed  on  the  micro-organisms  that  llTSd 
in  the  mud  that  came  from  the  house  that 
DDT  btUlt.  In  the  spring  coho  ^almon  con- 
tain relatively  low  concentrations  of  DDT — 
around  1  or  2  parts  per  million — but  the  fat 
cohoe  of  the  fall  may  have  DDT  levels  as  high 
as  20  parts  per  million.  (The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  not  then  set  up  maxi- 
mum allowable  levels  for  DDT  in  salmon, 
but  the  established  level  for  the  fat  of  beef 
and  pork  was  7  parts  per  million.)  And  while 
large  coho  don't  die  of  DDT  poisoning.  In 
early  1968  11  per  cent  of  the  salmon  fry  in 
Michigan  hatcheries  (or  700,000  young  flsh) 
did  die  at  a  time  when  the  mortality  was 
expected  to  be  low.  The  "most  probable 
cause'":  DDT.  Of  the  three  fish  newly  intro- 
duced to  Lake  Michigan,  the  coho  had 
spawned  first.  Marine  biologists  theorized 
Uiat  the  lake  trout  and  Chinook  salmon, 
which  have  longer  lives,  would  eventually 
absorb  sufficient  quantities  of  DDT  to  pre- 
vent a  natural  reproduction  cycle. 

A  few  dead  robins  or  eagle  eggs  without 
shells  are  one  thing,  but  $100-mlUlon  worth 
of  toiulst  trade  is  another,  and  that's  what 
seemed  to  be  at  stake  when  state  and  Federal 
officials  seized  the  fish  that  Marvin  Blackport 
harvested  last  September  under  contract  with 
the  state. 

Seven  months  later,  on  April  20,  when  the 
Governors  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Michigan  met  In  a  motel  near 
O'Hare  International  Airport  outside  Oii- 
cago,  visions  of  cranberries  danced  in  their 
heads — the  cranberries  that,  having  been 
sprayed  with  a  cancer-Inducing  chemical, 
caused  the  bottom  to  drop  out  of  the  cran- 
berry market  for  Thanksgiving,  1959.  Each 
governor  drank  a  glass  of  water  reportedly 
drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  to  prove  he  had 
no  fear  of  high  DDT  levels.  What  the  Gov- 
ernors did  fear  was  a  diminishing  of  the  coho 
mania.  They  requested  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  not  establish  maximum 
levels  for  DDT  in  coho  salmon  until  it  had 
received  "all  available  scientific  informa- 
tion." They  also  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Robert  H. 
Pinch,  to  meet  with  them  at  the  Republican 
Governors'  Conference  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
May  1.  Finch  chose  to  Ignore  their  request. 

When  the  Governors  met,  they  had  no  one 
to  complain  to  but  poor  old  Splro  Agnew. 
Harsh  words  were  said  to  have  filled  the  air 
at  a  closed  meeting  with  the  Vice  President, 
GovemcH-  Harold  LeVandor  of  Minnesota 
pounded  the  table:  Governor  Richard  Ogllvie 
of  Illinois  said  he'd  been  made  to  look  like 
an  ass  before  his  constituents.  An  aide  to  an- 
other Governor  gnmibled:  "This  is  one  of 
the  first  breakdowns  between  the  states  and 
the  Nixon  Administration."  All  the  Oovemors 
could  get  was  a  commitment  from  Under 
Secretary  John  Veneman  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  EducatloB  and  Welfare  that  they 
would  be  consulted  before  permanent  toler- 
ance levels  were  set. 

On  May  23  the  mJi.  established  6  parts 
per  million  as  a  tempcMury  "action"  level; 
until  a  permanent  level  can  be  established, 
In  about  six  months,  no  fish  containing  more 
than  5  parts  per  million  of  DDT  can  be  trans- 
ported across  state  lines.  Should  the  tempo- 
ral y  level  become  fixed,  and  should  DDT 
levels  In  the  lake  remain  constant,  it  could 
eliminate  about  80  per  cent  of  the  commer- 
cial catch  in  Lake  »««»>»tg»« 


In  February,  three  months  before  the  Oov- 
emors besieged  the  Vice  President,  the  staff 
at  M.S.U.'s  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
agreed  that  DDT  should  be  eliminated  from 
agricviltxural  reconunendations.  Gordon  Guyer 
expected  to  complete  the  phasing  out  of 
DDT  gradually  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
As  the  station's  publications  were  reprinted, 
DDT  would  simply  disappear  from  the  recom- 
mendations; and  as  Michigan  farmen  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations,  DDT  would  dis- 
appear. It  had  already  disappeared  as  a  Dutch 
elm  disease  control  and  mosquito  spray.  In 
time  the  compound  might  even  decompose 
and  disappear  from  the  lake.  Purity  would 
redgn.  But  when  Guyer  notified  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  this  plan,  its 
director.  Dale  Ball,  assumed  the  initiative; 
his  department  announced  the  cancellation 
of  all  DDT  licensee.  Except  for  the  three 
minor  exclusions  agreed  upon  later,  DDT 
is  dead  in  Michigan. 

,  According  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Black  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Natural  Resources:  "If  we 
knew  as  much  about  DDT  In  1945  as  we  know 
now,  It  probably  would  not  have  been  reg- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. But  It  was  the  miracle  chemical  of 
the  war.  It  was  in  use  and  people  were  not 
dropping  dead.  We  had  to  leam  slowly." 
Dan  Reed  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  says 
farmere  will  not  mourn  the  passing  of  DDT: 
"It  was  an  Important  peoticlde  for  a  long 
time,  but  we  now  have  other  means  of  con- 
trol." And  Governor  WlUlam  O.  Mllliken 
says:  "Certainly  pesticides  have  been  a  boon, 
to  clTlllzation  as  well  as  a  potential  threat. 
Our  problem  is  to  understand  that  threat 
and  to  deal  with  It  in  a  responsible  way. 
There  can  be  a  danger  of  overreactlon.  but 
up  to  this  time  I  think  we  have  tended  to 
tuiderestimate  the  threat  rather  than  over- 
estimate it." 

The  concern  of  the  five  American  manu- 
facturers of  DDT  is  not  merely  over  a  loss 
of  business  in  one  state.  DDT  sales  in  Michi- 
gan have  been  declining  severely  for  the  last 
few  yeare.  The  question  is  whether  the  elim- 
ination of  DDT  in  Michigan  will  have  a 
domino  effect.  Wisconsin  seems  on  the  verge 
of  declaring  the  pesticide  a  pollutant.  The 
other  Great  Lakes  sUtes  will  almost  have  to 
follow  their  lead.  This  could  ultimately  mean 
a  national  ban  on  DDT  for  most  uses,  and 
other  coimtrles  may  have  second  thoughts 
about  purehaslng  it.  Moreover,  if  DDT  falls, 
can  the  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  be 
far  behind?" 

The  other  members  of  the  group  (among 
them  are  lindane,  toxaphene,  dleldrln,  aldrin, 
chlordane,  heptachlor  and  endrin)  vary  in 
toxicity  and  persistence.  Dleldrln  and  endrin, 
for  Instance,  are  markedly  more  toxic  than 
DDT  and  probably  as  persistent,  while  hepta- 
chlor and  chlordane  are  both  less  toxic  and 
less  persistent.  Even  the  worst  offenders,  how- 
ever, present  a  lesser  threat  than  DDT  be- 
cause they  are  specialized  and  more  expen- 
sive compotmds  and  are  therefore  much  less 
widely  used. 

One  example  of  the  specialized  pesticide  is 
endosulfan,  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  de- 
tected in  the  Rhine  after  millions  of  dead 
flsh  floated  to  the  surface.  Unlike  DDT,  en- 
dosulfan breaks  down  quickly  when  It  is 
applied  properly.  It  Is  used  by  growers  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  specialty  crops  to 
combat  aphlds  and  peach  tree  borers,  among 
other  things.  Dr.  Black  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  calls  It  "a  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  chemical."  On  the  one 
hand,  he  says  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to 
market  the  produce  a  few  days  after  endo- 
sulfan has  been  applied.  But  workers  are  ad- 
vised to  use  protective  clothing  for  24  hours 
In  a  field  where  the  pesticide  has  been  used. 
"It's  hazardous  if  it  get  out  of  hand,"  Black 
says,  "and  it's  terrifically  toxic  to  flsh." 

Outside  the  chlcvlnated  hydrocarbon  fam- 
ily, than  are  highly  toxic  pesticides— eome 
of  them  more  hazardotis  than  DDT's  rela- 
tives to  the  person  using  them — but,  in  Dr. 


Black's  words,  "they  don't  have  this  devilish 
p«vlstence.  They  do  their  Job  and  get  out." 
Offensive  pesticides  are  still  used.  Black. sajrs, 
where  adequate  substitutes  have  not  been 
found.  Termites  and  such  soil  Insects  as 
white  grubs  can  at  this  stage  be  controlled 
only  by  persistent  chemicals,  according  to  the 
experts,  and  dleldrln  and  chlordane  are  the 
answers. 

"I  can  see  DDT  out  of  the  picture  within 
a  decade."  says  Black,  "and  we  should  be  able 
to  get  most  of  the  others  reduced  sharply 
by  then.  We're  preparing  to  move  on  dleldrln 
shortly — we're  gathering  evidence  to  present 
to  the  responsible  oOkclals." 

The  critical  factor,  says  another  expert,  is 
the  availability  of  substitute  compounds: 
"I'd  rether  die  of  DDT  poisoning  at  70  than 
of  malaria  or  encephalitis — or  even  starva- 
tion, which  Is  possible  If  you  ban  the  effec- 
tive pesticides — at  35.  We  cant  ban  chlordane 
tintil  we  flnd  another  way  to  control  the 
white  gmb."  Like  everything  else,  Black  ex- 
plains. It  becomes  a  question  of  economics: 
"The  cost  of  developing  and  bringing  out  a 
substitute  Is  now  up  In  the  mlllians  of  dol- 
lars. Only  massive  public  preastira  wlll_drlve 
the  chemical  industry  to  produce  a  new  pesti- 
cide, and  unfortunately  industry  is  not  yet 
convinced  that  it  will  come  to  that.  Busi- 
nessmen may  feel  that  they  can't  afford  to 
develop  costly  substitutes,  but  we  feel  that 
society  can't  afford  the  incalculable  costs  of 
the  havoc  produced  in  our  environment  by 
persistent  pestiddee." 

Gordon  Guyer  beUeves  that  we  will  be 
using  twice  as  many  pesticides  m  1975  as 
we  are  now,  although  generally  they  will  be 
different  groups.  "We're  not  banning  DDT," 
he  emphasizes.  "We're  Just  putting  It  on  the 
shelf.  There  may  very  well  be  situations 
down  the  road  where  we  need  it  for  specific 
pest-control  problems.  I  feel  we  should 
avoid  any  legislation  which  would  tend  to 
categorically  prohibit  DDT." 

Despite  such  reservations,  if  Rachel  Car- 
son Is  looking  down  from  an  impoUuted 
heaven,  she  is  probably  smiling. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  4, 
19601 
Acs  FoaCK  To  Ban  Pssncmx  Dbldrin 
The  Air  Force  has  agreed  to  suspend  all 
further  use  of  the  pesticide  dleldrln  to  con- 
trol Insects  at  major  Air  Force  bases,  pending 
further   study,    Senate   Interior   Committee 
Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Jackson,  who  said  dleldrln  is  "five  to  fifty 
times  as  toxic  as  DDT,"  asserted  that  an 
earlier  recommendation  by  a  regional  office 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  called  for 
dleldrln  applications  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  in  highly  dangerous  amounts. 

"Previous  applications  of  this  chemical 
in  substantially  the  same  dosages  recom- 
mended for  use  at  Kelly  AFB  have  been 
shown  to  have  devastating  effects  upon  flsh, 
wUdlife,  poultry  and  livestock,"  said  Jack- 
son. 

In  another  su^)enslon  action,  the  Agricul- 
ture has  cautioned  that  Insect  strips  like 
Shell's  No-Pest  Strip  Insecticide  should  not 
be  hung  where  Infants  or  ill  or  aged  peo- 
ple are  confined. 

Shell  has  been  notified  to  include  on  all 
futiire  strips  a  cautionary  statement  to  this 
effect,  and  to  stop  distributing  any  already- 
manufactured  strips  that  do  not  carry  such 
a  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  except  that  we 
want  an  understanding  of  the  words  in 
the  fourth  line  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, "or  substantially  affected." 

If  we  imderstand  the  Senator  wants 
this  to  apply  to  the  use  of  these  pro- 
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hlbited  pesticides  within  States,  that  Is 
all  right.  However,  what  does  he  mean  by 
the  words,  "or  substantially  affected." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  that  lan- 
guage is  intended  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem— and  let  me  localize  it  to  Michi- 
gan— where  if  there  were  a  national  for- 
est immediately  adjoining  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  Ohio,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
hibition in  Ohio  against  DDT,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  application  of  DDT  that 
close  to  our  border  would  substantially 
affect  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  Michigan, 
then  Michigan  would  be  able  to  object  to 
its  use  and  persuade  the  Department  to 
seek  an  alternative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
If  we  could  go  that  far  in  conference. 
However.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  whole 
amendment  to  conference,  having  voiced 
my  doubts  about  the  words,  "or  substan- 
tially affected." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
th€f  amendment  comes  at  a  late  hour,  but 
I  d<J"Hot  object  to  its  being  accepted  with 
the  understanding  that  we  might  refine 
it  further  if  necessary. 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34. 
line  15,  strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$3,000,000." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
both  of  whom  have  agreed  to  its  merit 
and  I  think  they  are  willing  to  accept  it. 
In  the  1970  budget  the  administration 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $3 
million  to  enlarge  the  important  new 
phase  of  the  rural  housing  program,  the 
so-called  mutual  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram for  low  income  rural  people. 

The  House  reduced  that  amount  to 
$1,250,000.  In  our  committee  it  was  in- 
creased to  $2  million.  My  amendment 
brings  the  amount  to  the  $3  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  budget. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  a  new  program 
and  that  about  3,000  additional  low-in- 
come families  can  be  helped  if  we  pro- 
vide the  $3  million. 

In  this  housing,  a  lot  of  "sweat  equity" 
is  involved  because  farmers  for  low  in- 
come land  people  not  only  take  the  as- 
sistance that  is  made  available  to  them, 
but  they  also  put  into  the  housing  a  lot 
of  their  own  effort,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. I  think  that  in  terms  of  pride 
and  dignity  it  is  a  very  small  investment 
In  responsible  citizenship.  I  heartily 
recommend  that  we  increase  the  amount 
to  the  $3  million  recommended  by  the 
budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND..  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  are  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

I  recently  had  a  communication  from 
the  county  agent  of  Collier  County,  Fla., 
in   which   Immokalee   is   located.    The 


county  agent  tells  me  that  the  principal 
help  in  the  way  of  housing  for  the  mi- 
grant workers  there  in  the  last  year  has 
been  from  this  particular  program.  He 
gave  me  the  number  of  new  homes  cre- 
ated through  this  self-help  machinery. 
Perhaps  it  has  real  meaning  in  places 
that  are  not  big  enough  to  have  housing 
authorities. 

I  am  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  understand  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  joins  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  in  accepting  the  amendment.  I 
believe  the  matter  should  be  given  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  former  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  agreeing  to  the 
committee  aunendment  be  reconsidered 
so  that  the  Mundt  amendment  may  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

TEXAS  LEGISLATURE  ASKS  $230  MILLION  FOB 
AGBlCtTLTURAL    CONSESVATION    PROCRAIC 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  is 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  programs  I 
know,  and  I  have  sui>ported  it  fully  from 
the  time  I  nrst  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1957.  It  reaches  over  a  million  farms 
each  year  and  results  in  the  application 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  conservation 
measures  to  the  land  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  acre  of  any  similar  program. 

I  pointed  out  on  July  2  in  my  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  on  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970  that  the  $185  million  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions was  too  low  and  that  at  least  $220 
million  should  have  been  recommended. 
However,  I  also  pointed  out  that  the 
committee's  recommendation  was  $185 
million  over  the  administration's  request, 
but  lower  than  the  House  allowance. 

I  have  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  116  from 
the  State  of  Texas  which  was  passed  and 
properly  certified  by  both  the  senate  and 
the  house  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  This 
resolution  shows  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram to  Texas  and  the  Nation.  It  also 
questions  the  wisdcwn  of  the  attempted 
elimination  of  this  program  by  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  asks  that  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  be 
reinstated  at  its  former  allocation  level 
of  $220  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  I 
agree  with  this  resolution  from  the  Texas 
Legislature,  and  think  the  $220  million 
should  have  been  allowed  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
116  as  passed  and  certified  by  the  Texas 
Legislature  be  printed  in  its  entirety 


along  with  the  names  of  its  signers  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SeN«TE    CONCtruUENT    Resolxttion   116 

Whereas,  President  Nixon's  1970  fiscal  year 
Budget  proposes  complete  elimination  or 
funds  for  the  National  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Program;  and 

Whereas,  The  Texas  Legislature,  through 
their  appropriation  and  law  making  proc- 
esses have  always  recognized  the  absolute 
necessity  for  state  and  national  conservation 
programs;  and 

Whereas, -The  National  ACP  is  the  only 
conservation  program  available  to  all  farms 
and  ranches  of  the  nation  with  Its  cost-share 
provisions  designed  to  get  widespread  con- 
servation participation  from  a  maximum 
number  of  farmers  and  ranchers;  and 

Whereas.  Splrallng  population  growth  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  for  our  land  uses  to  be 
m  accordance  with  the  very  best  conserva- 
tion measures;  and 

Whereas,  This  program  more  specificilly 
affects  approximately  300.000  Texas  Farms 
and  Ranches,  consisting  of  approximately 
150,000,000  acres  of  land;  now.  therefore,  be 

lb 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  61st  Legis- 
lature, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  of  the  TTnlted  States  be  reinstated 
at  Its  former  allocation  level  of  $220,000,000 
for  the  year  1970,  that  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram be  updated  annually  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  carrying  out  conservation 
measures,  and  that  emphasis  be  placed  on 
the  need  for  these  funds  to  reach  as  many 
farmers  as  possible  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  conservation  message  Is  fully  reflected 
to  the  entire  nation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Members  ol 
the  House  and  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees and  to  the  enOre  Texas  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Ben  Barnes, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 
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Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  S.C.R.  No.   lie  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  30,  1969. 
Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  certify  that  SCR.  No.  116  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  31,  1969. 
Dorothy     Hallman. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11612)  was  read  the 
third  time. 


THE     MILITARY     AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
not  delay  the  Senate.  However,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  present,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
as  I  understand,  if  the  pending  bill  is 
completed  today,  will  be  ready  to  make 
an  announcement  that  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  with  one  slight  excep- 
tion, will  be  the  next  order  of  business. 
I  would  rather  he  make  the  announce- 
ment. 


I  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
about  the  debate  on  that  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  stay  after  the  rollcall. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  1,  1969,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  123)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
making  of  a  final  rep>ort  by  the  Commis- 
sion To  Study  Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 


REPORT  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OP  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  PROD- 
UCTS TRADE  ACT  OP  1965— MES- 
SAGE     FROM      THE      PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  messEige  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  hereby  transmit  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.  The 
report  contains  information  with  respect 
to  the  United  States-Canada  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement,  including  auto- 
motive trade,  production,  prices  and  em- 
ployment in  1968.  Also  included  is 
other  information  relating  to  activities 
under  the  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  7,  1969. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11612)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maonu- 
soNi,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  tnnounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 


Inoute),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Maonttbon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each 
voto  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  Is  necessarily  absent,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  voite  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced-^yeas  88, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


[No.  55  Leg.) 

YEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Pulbright 

Moss 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Allott 

Gore 

Murphy 

Baker 

Oumey 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott 

Church 

Javits 

Smith 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

CurtU 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dominick 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Williams.  N.J. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Pannln 

Mondale 

Fong 

Montoya 
NATS— 2 

Goodell 

Saxbe 

NOT  VO-IING— 10 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Williams,  Del. 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Griffin 

Prouty 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hrdska,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  witness  again  the 
handling  of  a  measure  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  .  As  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Subconmiittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  he  has  exhibited  once 
more  his  superior  managerial  skill  and 
ability. 

Tills  funding  measure  is  designed  to 
maintain  our  present  farm  program.  May 
I  say  that  as  extensive  and  broad  as  that 
program  is,  every  one  of  Its  many  facets 
and  features  are  thoroughly  known  and 


well  understood  by  Senator  Holland.  His 
outstanding  advocacy,  his  great  legisla- 
tive skill  and  ability,  his  strong  persuasive 
capacities  were  exhibited  on  this  meas- 
ure as  they  have  been  on  all  proposals 
that  gain  his  endorsement.  ITie  Senate  is 
grateful  once  again  to  Senator  Holland. 
The  Senate's  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  funding  bill  adds  another  outstand- 
ing achievement  to  his  already  abund«uit 
record  of  public  service. 

Of  course  the  swift  and  efficient  dis- 
position of  this  measure  was  aided  im- 
mensely by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska).  His  strong  advo- 
cacy and  his  splendid  cooperation  were 
essential  to  this  great  success. 

Others,  too,  should  be  singled  out  for 
their  participation.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  Is  to  be  com- 
mended especially  for  his  contribution  in 
offering  and  urging  his  amendment.  That 
may  also  be  said  for  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  TTiese  «md  other 
Senators  joined  to  assure  expeditious  and 
efficient  Eiction  today  on  this  measure. 
The  Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PRCXJUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  281,  S.  2546. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  about  what 
the  committee  has  done  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  good 
salid  debate  about  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
but  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  now  that 
it  is  a  most  important  bill  not  only  be- 
cause it  Involves  $20  billion  or  more  but 
also  because  it  will  necessarily  greatly 
affect,  perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  the 
level  of  our  national  security  in  years  to 
come. 
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During  several  months  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servtees  held  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  then  for  several  dasrs,  over  a 
period  of  2  weeks,  the  committee  care- 
fully considered  the  entire  testimony,  all 
of  the  Iteatfi  In  the  bill  of  any  substance 
were  passed  oa  sep«u-ately,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  the  biU  to  the  Senate. 
The  full  test  of  the  hearings,  the  Index, 
together  with  the  report  and  the  bill  In 
final  form  have  been  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  Is  a  Senate  bill  which  was 
delivered  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  or 
at  10:30  to  the  office  of  each  Senator. 

I  shall  present  this  matter  tomorrow, 
and  In  a  reasonable  time,  but  going  some- 
what Into  detail  as  to  the  high  points.  I 
shall  present  the  entire  matter  to  the 
Senate. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
that  was  classified.  That  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  any  bill  that  has  Important  items 
In  it  such  as  this  bill,  which  pertain  to 
our  security  and  conditions  all  over  the 
-  wodd.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  classl- 
'  fled  testimony  of  necessity  about  what 
may  be  the  trend  and  success  or  failure 
of  weapons  developments  by  our  potential 
adversaries  or  those  that  might  be  ag- 
gressors against  us.  The  committee  went 
Into  those  matters  more  fully  than  usual. 
We  received  classified  documents.  Much 
of  the  testimony  and  debate  had  within 
the  committee  could  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  any  potential  enemy. 

It  is  apparent  from  press  reports  that 
there  will  be  attacks  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill.  There  are  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  some  Senators  expose,  and 
there  are  provisions  which  some  Senators 
favor.  Other  Senators  oppose  generally 
the  military  amounts,  the  general  total 
amount;  and  they  have  expressed  an  in- 
tention to  move  to  reduce  that  military 
authorization. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  in 
the  right  of  every  Senator  to  oppose  any 
bill  in  its  entirety  or  any  part  of  any  bill. 
There  is  nothing  finer  than  to  have  a  real 
and  genuine  debate.  Each  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  all  relevant  facts.  Each  Senator 
Is  not  only  entitled  to  know  the  relevant 
smd  pertinent  facts  to  reach  a  decision 
on  how  to  vote,  but  each  Senator  has  a 
duty  to  become  Informed  of  the  facts. 
Likewise,  I  have  a  duty  as  the  so-called 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  to  inform  Sena- 
tors of  anything  I  know  to  h^p  them 
fully  understand  the  reasons,  circum- 
stances, and  justiflcation  of  the  authori- 
zation recmest. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  Is  this.  Un- 
fortunately, it  Is  not  possible  to  present 
«dl  of  those  matters  In  open  session.  We 
cannot  present  fixlly  the  testimony  we 
acted  on  In  making  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  say  that  for  the  same  rea- 
son I  have  stated  heretofore:  This  ma- 
terial would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  ad- 
versaries and  compromise  security  to  the 
extent  that  our  military  forces  might 
now  or  In  the  future  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  after  I  make 
my  best  efforts  to  bring  out  the  whole  is- 
sue and  place  It  on  the  table,  so  to  speak, 
I  will  make  a  motion  under  r\ile  XXXV 
for  a  closed  session.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  closed  session  will  expedite  the  debate 
greatly,  so  that  we  may  get  all  the 
facts  before  the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  a  closed  session  would  not 


have  to  be  extended,  but  the  duration 
would  be  determined  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

To  refresh  the  recollection  of  Senators, 
rule  xaAV  merely  provides: 

On  a  motloa  made  and  seconded  to  cloae 
the  doon  of  tiie  Senate,  on  the  dlwciiMlon 
of  any  bustneas  which  may.  In  the  oplnlcm  of 
a  Senator,  require  secrecy,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared; 
and  during  the  discussion  of  such  motion 
the  doors  shall  remain  doaed. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  with  some  re- 
luctance that  I  shall  make  that  motion. 
I  have  never  done  so  before,  but  the  com- 
prehensive facts  that  have  been  devel- 
oped and  the  far-reaching  questions  that 
are  Involved,  the  development  of  far- 
reaching  weapons,  the  air  and  sea  mis- 
siles all  Involve  extremely  sensitive  testi- 
mony. For  that  reason  I  will  make  that 
motion  at  the  proper  time.  I  thought  I 
should  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  today. 

I  have  one  other  point  that  will  involve 
a  matter  of  security.  The  general  riile.  as 
Senators  will  recall,  is  that  only  those 
persons  can  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
who  meet  security  requirements  and 
have  approval.  Of  course,  that  Includes 
all  Senators.  Some  of  this  Information 
will  be  of  the  highest  classification. 
Therefore.  I  give  that  notice  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  consideration  in  jrielding. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  so  that  this  matter  may  be 
placed  before  the  Senate.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  rush  it  but  I  hope  we  can 
have  attendance  that  is  better  than  aver- 
age. I  hope  we  can  have  nearly  full  at- 
tendance. I  believe  If  we  really  get  the 
facts  we  can  pass  on  them  in  view  of  the 
enlightenment  we  have.  I  believe  sound 
decisions  will  prevail.  The  committee 
membership  is  familiar  with  this  matter 
and  they  will  help  present  the  bill.  We 
have  subcommittees  that  conducted 
hearings  and  they  will  be  called  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  chairman  of  the'  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill  which  has 
just  been  laid  before  the  Senate  has  in- 
dicated that  he  intends  to  move  for  an 
executive  session.  It  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  second  that  motion  because  I  think 
it  is  almost  mandatory  that  there  be  a 
motion  to  that  effect  in  view  of  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  over  the  past 
several  years,  and  not  just  this  year. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  note  that  on  this 
day  91  Senators  are  present.  I  would 
hope,  health  permitting,  we  would  have 
attendance  of  nearly  100  Senators  until 
the  bill  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the 
other,  because  this  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant bill  which  will  come  before  Con- 
gress this  session.  It  therefore  behooves 
all  Senators,  regardless  of  their  feelings. 
to  be  here  and  if  they  feel  like  it  to  par- 
ticipate^in  the  debate  which  will  be  un- 
dertaken. 

The  bill  will  not  be  disposed  of  this 
week.  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  disposed  of 


next  week.  I  hope  it  will  be  disposed  of 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thus.  I  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  what  he  had  to  say 
in  urging  that  all  Senators  be  here,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  most  important  and  worth- 
while bill  and  certainly  merits  the  at- 
tention of  every  Senator. 

I  thank  the  gracious  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  making  the  announce- 
ment he  did  today  so  that  the  Senate  ia 
now  on  notice  as  to  what  to  expect  in  the 
days  and  perhaps  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  plans  to  give  his  posi- 
tlon  on  the  bill  and,  before  there  is  fur- 
ther discussion,  to  ask  for  a  closed  ses- 
sion. I  ask  that  because  if  there  is  to  be 
a  closed  session,  those  of  us  who  are  ap- 
prehensive about  certain  aspects  of  the 
bill  might  like  to  present  charts  wiiich 
could  not  be  presented  in  an  open  ses- 
sion. Of  course,  it  will  take  a  little  time  to 
prepare  those  charts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  was  goini  to 
make  a  motion  as  the  final  part  of  my 
presentation  of  the  bill  on  the  major 
items  in  the  bill  that  we  would  go  on  into 
a  closed  session. 

Mr.  SYMLNQTON.  Then  would  the 
able  Senator  yield  for  this  further  ques- 
tion: After  he  has  presented  the  bill  and 
had  the  closed  session,  would  he  have 
any  objection  if  we  had  another  closed 
session  based  on  the  testimony  taken  up 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  does  the  Senator 
mean  an  additional  closed  session? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  object  to 
that.  I  would  have  no  basis  on  which  to 
object,  even  if  I  wanted  to,  but  I  would 
not  object  to  that  at  all.  I  want  a  closed 
session  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiments,  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
brief  question.  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  procedure  he  has  adopted.  It  will  be 
extremely  helpful. 

My  question  is:  We  have  staff  mem- 
bers with  classified  clearance  who  could 
be  of  great  help  to  us.  In  previous  execu- 
tive sessions,  the  Chamber  has  been 
cleared  of  all  staff  members.  Would  It 
be  the  intention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  have 
staff  members  present  if  they  have  been 
cleared  for  classified  material,  and  if  so, 
whether  classLfled.  secret,  top  secret, 
whatever  it  may  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mf.  President,  I 
would  have  to  object,  much  as  I  would 
dislike  doing  so.  If  anyone  aside  from 
those  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
to  be  in  attenance,  I  would  wish  to  put 
him  on  notice  now  that  I  will  object  to 
any  such  consideration.  I  hate  to  do  that, 
but  I  think  there  Is  no  choice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  express  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
clearing  today  so  that  we  could  dispose 
of  the  agriculture  blU.  My  question  is: 
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How  long  a  notiee  does  the  Senator  think 
we  will  have  about  a  closed  session?  I  ask 
this  question  because  a  week  from 
Wednesday  of  this  week  Is  the  beginning 
of  the  Apollo  11  voyage  to  the  moon.  I 
happen  to  know  that  many  Senators 
have  already  Indicated — and  this  would 
include  the  Senator  from  Florida — ^that 
they  want  to  be  there.  Hence,  we  would 
like  to  have  a  couple  of  days  notice  ahead 
of  time,  because  it  would  aid  us  materl- 
iJly  in  making  our  plans. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
that  I  am  not  one  to  be  away  from  the 
Senate,  but  I  would  certainly  want  to  be 
on  hand  for  that  particular  occasion  so 
that  I  could  plan  with  reference  to  the 
time  limit  ahead  of  the  actual  closed  ses- 
sion.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  to  the  Apollo  11  mission's 
going  to  the  moon,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer 
a  way  we  can  stop  some  time  next  week. 
That  is  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Senate.  I  think,  I  do  not  contemplate  any 
secret  session  that  will  last  later  on  into 
next  week.  My  time  will  be  fairly  limited: 
but  as  to  the  other  99  Senators,  of  course, 
that  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  a  couple  of  days'  leeway  or  notice 
would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and  to  other 
Senators.  If  I  have  to  be  here.  I  shall  be 
here.  The  Senator  knows  that.  But  a 
couple  of  days'  notice  would  enable  us  to 
make  our  plans.  We  have  all  been  asked. 
We  have  all  been  requested.  Each  Sena- 
tor has  been  allowed  to  bring  one  mem- 
ber of  his  family  If  he  cares  to  do  so.  I 
wish  to  bring  my  oldest  son.  who  bap- 
pens  to  be  a  marine  veteran,  subject  to 
possible  clearances,  of  course.  But  I 
would  want  to  know  if  I  could  have  a 
couple  of  days'  notice  ahead  of  time,  be- 
cause it  would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and 
I  know  toother  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  does  not  come  un- 
til the  middle  of  next  week,  does  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  week  from  Wednes- 
day.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
solely  for  the  Senate  to  determine,  as  to 
whether  we  recess  for  that  day  or  what 
the  Senate  will  do.  I  know  that  the  secret 
session  to  which  I  refer  will  not  last  that 
long.  At  least  I  think  it  will  not.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  have  a  day  or  two  notice.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  me.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  make  some  advance  notice 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  3ield  for  just  one  more 
question,  I  was  impressed  with  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  distlngxiished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pesct),  because 
this  is  a  complicated  matter.  The  books 
which  are  roughly  comparable  to  the 
books  now  on  Senator's  desks  today  on 
the  subject  of  the  agriculture  bill  present 
in  considerable  detail  the  pros  and  cons 
of  all  the  weapons  systems.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  have  the  good  fortune — as  do 
I— to  have  listened  to  the  hearings,  and 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
these  weapons  systems,  and  the  pros  and 
cons  incident  thereto,  are  in  a  fortimate 
position.  But  those  Senators  and  their 


staffs  who  may  not  have  been  interested 
in  It  are  in  a  less  fortunate  position. 
Therefore,  if  there  Is  a  closed  session 
prior  to  discussion  of  the  bill,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  some  Senators  would  not 
have  the  same  advantage  as  others  do 
in  considering  this  very  important  bill. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  entirely  will- 
ing to  accede,  of  course,  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  leader,  I  am  in 
full  sigreement  with  the  logic  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Senator  from 
nUnois.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  matter  which  he  raised  will,  of 
course,  be  given  consideration.  I  am  fear- 
ful, however,  that  if  we  break  the  rule 
for  one,  we  must  break  the  rule  for  all. 
Hence,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  imder- 
stand,  because  of  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  a  Member  of  the  Senate  finds 
himself  in  a  closed  session. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  position  is  not 
one  of  disagreement,  but  one  of  distress, 
because  as  we  move  to  consideration  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor,  many  Members  &re 
not  as  cognizant  of  the  bill  as  members 
of  the  committee  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  Senators  like 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  our  experts 
will  be  available. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope  that 
staff  people  could  be  considered.  Never- 
theless, I  accept  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  My  position  was  one 
of  sympathy  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  concerning  the  request 
that  the  Senate  come  in  tomorrow  at 
11:30  ajn..  because  both  parties  will 
have  policy  limcheons.  I  think  it  is  better 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1647— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RE- 
LEASE OF  100,000  SHORT  TONS 
OP  LEAD  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY STOCKPILE 


tana,  does  that  include  any  amendments 
thereto?         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  there  may  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  if  it  is  a  1-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  one-half  hour 
limitation,  with  15  minutes  to  a  side. 
There  is  only  one  amendment.  That  will 
belt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Mmtana?  The 
Chair  hecu-s  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  ocMislderatlon 
ot  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1047,  an  Act 
to  authorize  the  release  of  100,000  short  tons 
of  leftd  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe.  on  Tuesday.  July  8, 
1969.  after  the  prayer  and  approval  of  the 
Jourxial,  debate  on  that  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon trolled 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmixg- 
TON)  and  the  Senator  frc»n  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8if  ter  the  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Journal  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  amendment  to  S.  1647, 
a  bUl  having  to  do  with  the  release  of 
100,000  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplementary  stock- 
pile. The  bill  passed  this  body  but  was 
amended  in  the  House. 

irNANiMOiTB-cowsnrr  AOiznczirT 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment  take  place  for 
not  to  exceed  (me-half  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stiongton)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wzlliams)  . 

The  PRESSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  Senator  f  rtMn  Mon- 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  disposed 
of  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1647,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  in 
relation  thereto  to  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"WHY  ABM?"— A  FORTHCOMING 
BOOK  BY  HUDSON  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  month,  on  July  17,  Pergamon  Press 
plans  to  publish  a  book  entitled  "Why 
ABM?"  The  book  Is  authored  largely  by 
members  of  the  Hudson  Institute  of 
Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

All  of  us  involved  In  the  debate  on  the 
Safeguard  ABM  welcome  additions  to 
the  already  extensive  literature  on  ABM. 
This  literature  Includes  nimierous  state- 
ments by  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
fore the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees; a  detailed  series  of  questions- 
and-answers  releases  by  the  White 
House  ofllce;  an  extensive  nongovern- 
ment soialysls  organized  by  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner  and  Prof.  Abram  Chayes;  con- 
tinued reports  by  the  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World;  a  pamphlet  by  the  American 
Security  Council;  and  numerous  others. 

We  are  best  served  at  this  point  in  the 
debate  over  ABM.  I  think,  by  credible. 
Independent  analyses  seeking  to  answer 
the  troublesome  questions  raised  over 
the  past  5  months.  These  include  the 
ABM's  workability;  its  arms  race  impli- 
cations; its  necessity;  and  other  matters. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Hudson 
Institute  book  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
independent  analysis.  Rather,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  one  flnanced  In  part  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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On  March  27.  1969,  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute signed  a  contract  with  the  Penta- 
gon's Safeguard  Systems  Command  for 
a  study  effort  entitled  "Strategic  Impli- 
cations of  BMD  Response."  The  letters 
"BMD"  stand  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense; the  ABM,  of  course,  is  the  princi- 
pal   measure    proposed    as    a    defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  The  price  of 
this  study   was   set  at  $34,973.   Three 
months  later,  on  June  20.  1969.  this  same 
contract  was  extended  for  an  additional 
4  months  period,  at  a  further  cost  of 
$35,280.  Thus,  the  Pentagon  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Hudson  Institute  for 
some  $70,253  for  a  short-range  study  of 
the  strategic  implications  of  responses 
to  ballistic  missile  defenses.  In  other 
words,  the  Hudson  Institute  is  examin- 
ing, in  part,  what  steps  our  adversaries 
might  take  in  response  to  our  ABM,  and 
then  what  steps  we  would  be  forced  to 
take  in  response  to  their  steps,  et  cetera 
Actually,  the  scope  of  work  under  this 
contract   is  classified  secret — and   thus 
not  subject  to  public  discussion. 
IWs  raises  a  number  of  serious  ques- 
"  tluns. 

Mr.  Donald  Brennan  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  testified  in  favor  of  the  ABM 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  March  28.  1969.  ostensibly 
as  an  independent  expert.  Yet  at  that 
time  the  institute  was  under  contract  to 
the  Pentagon  for  studies  relating  to  the 
ABM. 

The  Hudson  InsUtute.  while  under  a 
Pentagon  contract  for  this  study  has 
apparently  sponsored  a  book  in  favor  of 
ABM  deployment.  Yet  nowhere  in  the 
press  reports  is  there  an  indication  that 
Hudson  Institute  prepared  thJs  book 
while  under  Pentagon  contract. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  rev- 
elations that  the  Government  had 
through  contracts  of  this  sort,  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  books  favorable  to 
Its  positions  without  indicating  the  fact 
of  Government  support.  The  Congress 
acted  at  that  time  with  an  intent  to  fore- 
stall similar  abuses  in  the  future 

I  do  not  think  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
ABM  debate  is  raised  by  this  activity  We 
do  not  need  more  imformation  from 
vested  interests;  rather,  we  need  inde- 
pendent, objective,  and  skilled  judg- 
ments.  The  Hudson  ABM  book  does  not 
appear  to  reflect  this  need 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  I  read  in  this 
morning's  paper  that  a  book  on  behalf 
of  the  ABM  was  being  published  by  the 
Hudson  Institute.  I  recalled  that,  for  at 
least  a  decade,  and  very  likely  more,  this 
institute  has  been  under  contract  for 
research  projects  with  the  Pentagon  I 
have  asked  for  some  figures  as  to  just 
how  much  the  Hudson  Institute  has  re- 
ceived as  remuneration.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  institute's  publishing  this  book  But 
at  the  same  time.  I  think  the  special  con- 
nection involved  ought  to  be  made  very 
clear  also.  In  going  back  only  3  years 
including  this  year,  the  figures  show  that 
m  1967,  this  organization  received  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  $713,000  In 
1968  it  received  $444,000,  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  I  might  say.  So  far 


in  1969,  under  both  a  Democratic  and 
Republican  administration,  I  would  as- 
sume, it  received  $873,000.  That  comes 
to  about  $2  million  covering  3  years,  and 
the  third  year  has  not  been  completed. 

I  am  wondering  how  much  the  Hudson 
Institute  has  received  over  the  past  dec- 
ade or  more,  and  I  wonder  how  much  it 
has  produced  in  return.  Aside  from  books 
and  monographs  such  as  this,  I  wonder 
what  it  has  given- to  the  Government  for 
the  money  expended.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  the  research  money,  which 
comes  to  $8  billion  last  year  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  alone,  has  been 
siphoned  to  the  Hudson  Institute,  the 
Rand  Corp.,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  other  institutes  In  this  country.  I 
think  that  would  make  a  most  interest- 
ing study.  And  I  would  like  to  know  the 
results,  not  to  mention  the  subjects 
covered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  brief 
response.  I  think  the  figures  that  were 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  majority 
leader  are  extremely  important  and  sig- 
nificant. What  troubled  me  in  this  re- 
gard, and  what  led  me  to  comment  on 
this  matter,  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Donald 
Brennan.  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  testi- 
fied on  the  question  of  the  ABM  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, ostensibly  as  an  independent  expert. 
I  am  sure  some  very  serious  questions 
are  raised  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  between  the 
studies  of  the  institute  on  the  strategic 
implications  of  the  ABM  response  for  the 
Pentagon,  which  services  were  contracted 
for.  and  then  the  States  given  the  later 
testimony  of  Mr.  Brennan  as  an  inde- 
pendent expert  when  he  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  ABM.  Now  we  have  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  institute  is  going 
to  publish  this  book. 

As  we  begin  what  the  majority  leader 
has  described  as  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  matter  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  this  year,  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
evaluation  of  evidence.  It  is  timely  that 
those  questions  be  raised  in  order  to  eval- 
uate the  weight  we  ought  to  give  various 
documents,  statistics,  and  data  as  they 
are  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  regard  to  the 
comments  of  both  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  am  sure  they  do  not  imply  that 
we  cannot  trust  the  Hudson  Institute.  If 
we  take  that  approach  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  the  Senate  is  going  to  be 
rather  shocked  at  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  that,  under  the  guise  of 
research  and  development,  has  been 
pumped  into  institutions  in  this  country. 
From  what  I  know  about  it.  we  might 
even  talk  about  a  30-percent  cut  across 
the  board  without  being  hurt  at  all. 

For  example.  Dr.  Wlesner.  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  is  one 
of  the  receivers  of  Government  money, 
but  I  do  not  for  one  moment  regard  Dr. 
Wiesner  as  having  his  judgment  affected 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  biggest 
contractors  under  the  research  and  de- 
velopment funds. 
I  would  feel  very  remiss  in  my  concern 
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about  this  whole  question  If  I  allowed 
the  Influence  to  stand  that  the  Hudson 
Institute  had  done  something  under  the 
table  or  something  bad.  Dr.  Wlesner  hu 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  ABM  i 
know  Herman  Kahn  is  for  it  and  lias 
testified  in  that  manner. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  in  fact,  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  to  find  some  academic 
type  who  has  not  been  on  record  publicly 
either  for  or  against  the  ABM. 

I  am  glad  that  the  majority  leader 
mentioned  this  matter.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  a  complete  inventory  of 
these  funds.  I  doubt  that  I  shaU  be  able 
to.  because  I  can  assure  the  Senator  it  is 
a  tremendous  outlay.  But  I  think  it  is 
subject  to  some  of  the  biggest  cuts  we 
can  make  in  the  military  outlay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happv  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  gather  the  im- 
pression  that  what  was  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  carried  any 
imputation  or  implication  along  the  lines 
which  the  Senator  thought  he  detected 
I  was  one  of  those  who  tried  last  year 
and  tried  mightily,  to  bring  about  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  overhead  cast  for 
all  of  such  research  activity  carried  on 
by  corporations  and  by  universities  and 
colleges.  I  had  sweeping  success  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  resound- 
ing success  on  the  Senate  fioor;  but  when 
the  bill  came  back  from  conference,  it 
was  just  another  amendment  which  had 
lost  its  way. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is,  I  think,  the  recipient  of  the 
largest  overall  grant  total  for  research 
from  the  Department  of  Defense;  but  I 
daresay  that  it  is  a  rare  university  in 
this  coimtry  which  has  not  participated 
to  some  extent,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  good  thing.  I  should  be  happy  to  join 
the  Senator  this  year  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  sizable  reduction  in  cost  of  the 
research  and  development  aspect  of  the 
Defense  Department's  activities,  aside 
from  missile  projects  and  the  like,  and 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  already 
accomplished — that  is.  to  cut  research  by 
approximately  $1  billion— could  be 
doubled  on  the  floor  this  week  or  next. 

I  think  the  Senator  understands  the 
situation  clearly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
putation or  implication;  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  in  how  these  funds  are  being 
spent,  and  what  is  achieved  as  a  result 
of  the  spending. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  and  this  will 
be  brought  out  if  it  has  not  already 
been,  that  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  subcommittees  this  year  for  the  first 
time;  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire fMr.  McIntyre),  has  turned  in 
what  in  my  opinion  has  been  an  out- 
standing job;  but  there  is  so  much  to 
uncover  and  to  cover  that  it  could  not 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  time  we 
have  spent  on  it.  which  is  about  5  months. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  boxes  of  doc- 
uments this  high,  this  long,  and  this 
wide  [indicating].  I  think  It  costs  the 
Pentagon  something  on  the  order  of 
$100,000  to  collect  this  information.  May 
I  say  that  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  became  Interested  last  year 
in  the  subject  it  did  not  know  at  the  time 
what  was  being  done  in  the  middle  and 
lower  echelons  as  far  as  research  was 
concerned.  That  was  how  widespread  the 
problem  was.  It  is  very  difficult  to  look 
into,  because  we  can  only  make  a  start. 
There  are  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  a  terrific  number  of  research  proj- 
ects which,  in  years  gone  by,  the  Penta- 
gon has  imdertaken. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Pentagon.  The 
blame  must  rest  with  us,  here  in  the 
Co.ngress.  because  all  that  had  to  be  done, 
up  until  this  year,  was  to  ask,  and  the 
Pentagon  received. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  subcommittee 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  a  member,  and  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee,  were  able  to  cut  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  from  the  research 
funds  this  year. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  slight  correction. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  should 

be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  I  am  very 
much  intrigued  by  it,  because  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  it.  During  my  self- 
imposed  sabbatical  for  4  years,  my  former 
colleagues  seemingly  went  rather  wild  on 
this  subject  of  academic  research  and 
development.  I  do  not  mean  research  and 
development  on  such  matters  as  bending 
iron  or  aluminum,  or  building  tilings,  but 
the  kind  of  research  and  development  for 
which  I  can  find  no  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  the  Defense  Department.  I 
hope — and  this  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  shown  great  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate— that  this  subcommittee  will  be 
made  permanent,  with  an  adequate  staff 
to  go  Into  these  things,  not  just  every 
year,  but  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts or  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  think  I  was  reading  into  their  com- 
ments anything  that  might  imply  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, but  this  can  become  a  very  emo- 
tional issue.  I  hope  and  pray  it  will  not. 
I  think  this  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant issue  this  body  will  vote  upon 
in  many  years.  I  believe  the  whole  future 
of  our  country,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, rests  upon  what  we  can  wisely 
do  here,  without  permitting  emotion  to 
get  into  it. 

I  recall  just  the  other  day  a  citizen  of 
our  country,  at  his  own  expense,  ran  a 
full  page  advertisement  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  was  bitterly  attacked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  even  being  called  a 
liar.  I  hope  we  can  discuss  this  matter  in 
a  gentle  and  scholarly  way.  It  will  have 
to  be  discussed,  and  I  know  it  will  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  regard  to  the  ear- 
lier reference  to  Mr.  Weisner  and  MIT, 
the  Record  should  reflect,  that  if  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest,  Mr.  Weisner's  po- 
sition on  this  subject  would  be  likely 
to  be  against  his  own  professional  inter- 
ests and  those  of  MIT.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Kahn  on  the  other 
hand,  the  record  indicates  that  they 
decided  matters  consistent  with  the  po- 
sition and  interests  of  the  institution 
they  represent. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  just  a  fur- 
ther brief  comment  about  MIT.  Just  last 
week,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  President  John- 
son and  Dr.  Killian  came  down  to  see 
me  about  the  results  of  a  rather  exten- 
sive report  that  had  been  prepared  by 
members  of  the  student  body,  the  faculty 
and  certain  select  members  of  the  alumni 
relative  to  the  institute's  position  to  the 
Lincoln  Laboratories.  The  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratories, as  a  matter  of  record,  receives 
extensive  funding  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  study  indicates  great  in- 
terest in  trying  to  find  new  directions  to 
move  in.  away  from  the  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  the  Defense  Department  for 
funding  of  its  activities.  Many  other 
great  universities  have  similar  connec- 
tions with  institutions  which  depend  in 
significant  measure  upon  Defense  De- 
partment Research  and  Development 
funds  and  it  is  a  source  of  concern  to 
students,  faculty  and  alumni. 

Another  example  of  this  conflict  is 
Stanford  University  and  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  with  the  latter  re- 
ceiving approximately  half  its  operating 
budget  of  $64  million  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  think  it  was  to  the  credit  of  MIT,  the 
faculty,  and  student  body  as  well  as  the 
alumni,  that  they  have  really  taken  the 
bit  in  their  teeth  in  seeking  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  done  to  solve  this 
dilemma.  I  think  the  position  they  have 
taken  is  a  wise  one.  and  the  universities 
should  be  assured  that  we  who  are 
in  Congress  are  going  to  have  to  try  to 
find  ways  that  we  can  help  assist  those 
institutions. which  have  developed  this 
dependency,  to  move  out  into  other 
flelds. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  that  atti- 
tude. I  know  that  MIT  has  it;  and  I 
know  that  Stanford  and  many  of  our 
top  imiversitles  engaged  in  nuclear  re- 
search, physical  research,  and  so  forth, 
will  want  to  take  another  look  at  the 
problem. 

But  I  think  we  also  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  lot  of  weapons  are  being 
dreamed  up  in  the  laboratories  of  these 
institutions.  Though  rarely  do  weapons 
systems  come  flowering  full  blown  off  the 
drawing  boards  of  astronomical  or  aero- 
nautical researchers,  I  think  the  future 
of  our  coimtry  will  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  academic  sector.  I  think 
our  job  is  to  help  them  determine  what 
their  guidelines  should  be  as  to  their 
participation  and  what  they  should  do, 
and  get  along  further  with  handling  the 
buck  which,  to  paraphase  an  old  friend, 
stops  here. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  add  one 
thing  to  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  said,  and  that  is  that,  while  I  can 
understand  why  we  should  oversee  care- 
fully the  work  carried  on  by  the  academic 
community  under  Defense  Department 
auspices,  I  think  it  well  to  remember  that 
until  we  can  achieve  a  world  in  which 
everyone  lays  down  his  arms,  we  will 
have  to  continue  doing  research  and 
development  work. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  academic  com- 
munity for  assistance,  it  means  we  will 
have  to  do  it  in  haste  which,  once  again, 
means  that  the  cost  and  the  imaginaticwi 
and  the  ability  to  get  this  done  as  eco- 
nomically and  feasibly  as  possible  would 
be  lost. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  do  that.  I  have 
heard  it  said  on  the  floor  that  we  ought 
to  get  the  ROTC  out  of  the  colleges.  Yet 
young  people  whom  I  have  talked  to  say 
they  do  not  want  the  military,  because 
they  do  not  think  the  people  are  educated 
enough.  I  say.  "If  you  want  that,  why  do 
you  not  let  the  ROTC  go  through  the  col- 
leges and  get  them  into  the  military?" 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  throw  them 
out  when  we  need  educated  officers. 

We  have  to  be  careful  in  our  analysis 
and  not  let  emotion  run  away  with  us 
and  say  that  we  do  not  want  a  war  and 
so  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Mr.  PEHjL.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  what  portion  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  funds  comes  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  I  happened  to  ask  Dr. 
Donald  Brennan  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute that  very  question  when  he  ap- 
I>eared  before  us  in  open  session. 

Dr.  Brennan's  reply  quoted  on  page 
383  of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizational 
Disarmament  Affairs  for  March  28.  1969. 
was: 

The  proportion  would  be  perh&pe  three- 
fourths. 

That  would  mean  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  funds  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
come  from  any  sources  anywhere,  private 
or  governmental,  in  the  United  States 
other  than  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
Senators  know  about  the  ABM  question, 
the  more  Senators  in  my  opinion  will 
oppose  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  weap- 
on system. 

When  the  question  was  before  Con- 
gress heretofore,  my  subcommittee  held 
extensive  secret  hearings.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  secrets  were  withheld  from  the 
committee.  But  much  information  essen- 
tial for  a  public  judgment  upon  the  issue 
was  withheld  from  the  public  and  from 
the  Senate  generally,  except  that  any 
Senator,  of  course,  could  go  to  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  obtain  from  the  vaults 
the  secret  testimony  and  there  read  it. 

This  year,  upon  my  recommendation, 
the  subcommittee  concluded  to  have  pub- 
lic hearings.  We  felt  that  it  was  essential 
to  involve  th2  American  people  in  this 
very  important,  very  basic  decision. 

The  hearings,  as  Senators  know,  have 
been  extended.  Members  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  the  universities, 
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sclentistA,  engineers,  and  authorities 
made  themselTes  available  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  testify. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  truly  an  educa- 
tional experience.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  hearing  the  opposition  to  the  de- 
ployment of  ABM  was  very  much  in  the 
mlnort^.  As  Information  accumulated, 
so  did  opposition. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  secret  informa- 
tion has  now  been  withheld  from  my 
committee.  Therefore,  we  are  fuUy  pre- 
pared to  debate  it  in  secret  session.  I 
shall  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
numerous  secret  dociunents.  Including 
the  testimony  of  the  CIA.  Nothing  will 
be  withheld  from  the  Chamber.  The  more 
Senators  kr.ow  about  the  ABM,  the  more 
Senators  will  be  opposed  to  it.  I  Intend 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  know 
the  full  story. 

I  know  what  the  secrets  are.  What  are 
they?  They  involve  intelligence,  intelli- 
gence estimates,  sources  of  intelligence. 
They  involve  the  yield  of  weapons,  the 
geoBMtry  of  weapons,  trajectory,  time 
-  eienents,  details  of  computers,  radar, 
and  so  forth. 

The  secret  information  is  largely  tech- 
nical. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  infor- 
matlm  available  not  (mly  to  the  Senate 
but  also  to  the  American  people  with 
which  to  reach  a  decision  upon  the  cen- 
tral issue  Involved. 

What  Is  the  central  issue?  It  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  it  Is  necessary  to  deploy  an 
antiballistlc  defensive  weapon  system,  the 
ABM,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  JJB.  deterrence  against  a  nuclear 
war. 

This  is  the  principal  basis  upon  which 
this  deployment  is  advanced.  In  the 
words  of  both  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  ABM  deployment  is 
necessary,  "to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
our  deterrence." 

Is  it?  Is  it?  That  is  the  central  issue, 
and  on  that  we  have  joined  issue.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 

Why  is  it  not  necessary?  It  is  not 
neoessary  because  our  country  has  mas- 
sive power  of  retaliation  in  a  variety  of 
categories — Minutemen,  the  ICBM's  in 
our  Minute  silos,  intercontinental  air- 
plane bombers,  our  nuclear  submarine 
fleet,  missiles  oa  foreign  bases,  planes 
on  foreign  bases,  tactical  weapons  under 
our  command  in  the  NATO  forces,  nu- 
clear missile  launches  aboard  surface 
vessels 

There  are  so  many  and  so  much  that 
our  country  has  the  power  to  lay  48 
weapons — each  one  50  times  as  power- 
ful as  the  one  that  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima— on  each  of  Russia's  50  largest 
cities.  But  Mr.  Laird  in  public  testi- 
mony on  television  before  the  American 
people,  with  millions  of  people  listening 
and  watching,  said  the  Soviets  are  go- 
ing for  a  first  strike  capability.  Then  he 
added.  "There  is  no  question  about  that." 
Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  in- 
teUlgenoe  estimate  of  the  National  Board 
of  Intelligence  to  support  that  conclu- 
sion. And  that  Information  will  be 
brought  here  in  detail  before  the  Senate. 
Throughout  this  flght.  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  ^rectd  an  aura  around 
the  ABM,  an  aura  of  secrecy  and  thus 


win  by  secrecy  what  cannot  be  won 
in  public  debate  in  the  light  for  all  to 
see. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Pentagon  proj- 
ects thrive  on  secrecy.  But  Senators  shall 
know. 

I  say  the  essential  facts  necessary  to 
reach  a  judgment  upon  the  central  issue 
are  publicly  known,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in^miUdng  them  publicly 
known. 

Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Laird  says  that  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  deterrence;  therefore,  he 
says,  we  must  deploy  ABM. 

Is  it  necessary?  The  answer  is  "No,"  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  this  countty's 
retaliatory  capacity.  Deterrence  has  two 
parts:  First,  the  power  to  retaliate  with 
devastation  upon  an  enemy  who  should 
attack  the  United  States;  second,  the 
will  to  use  that  power.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  the 
power;  and  if  this  ooimtry  should  be 
attacked  with  nuclear  weapons,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  has  the  will  to  use  that 
power.  The  important  question  is,  What 
is  the  estimate  of  the  Soviets  of  these  two 
elements?  What  is  their  estimate  of  oiu: 
power  to  retaliate  if  they  should  launch 
a  nuclear  war  against  us?  I  think  they 
know  what  our  power  is. 

What  is  their  estimate  of  our  will? 
This  I  do  not  know.  But  I  surely  do  not 
wish  to  plant  any  questions  in  their 
mind.  They  are  not  frightened  with 
ABM's.  ABM's  are  not  a  deterrent. 

Right  in  the  beginning  of  this  debate, 
let  it  be  known  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  believes  that  we  need  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  our  deterrents. 
There  will  be  no  victory  in  a  nuclear  war. 
We  would  lose;  they  would  lose;  civili- 
zation would  lose;  everything  would  be 
lost  in  a  nuclear  exchange  between  Riis- 
sla  and  the  United  States. 

The  way  to  win  this  battle  Is  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war;  and  to  prevent  it  we 
need  to  have  a  deterrent — an  unques- 
tioned deterrent — not  only  the  power  to 
retaliate,  but  the  will  to  retaliate.  The 
important  place  for  that  to  be  rested  is 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  thiniring  to  at- 
tack the  United  States  with  nuclear 
weapons.  This  is  the  central  question. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  more  recent  testi- 
mony, has  not  again  repeated  his  view 
that  the  Soviets  were  going  for  a  first- 
strike  capability.  A  first-strike  capability, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows,  is  a  word  or  term  of  art  to  the 
military.  I  placed  in  the  Rxcord  an  offi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  term.  It  means, 
in  laymen's  language,  the  capability  of 
striking  a  country  a  first  blow  with  such 
devastation  that  that  country  will  not 
have  the  power  to  retaliate  with  unac- 
ceptable risk. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  that 
is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  a  correct  interpretation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  remark,  I  would 
hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  realize  that  for  many  years  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri.  I  was  a  member  of  a  small  sub- 
committee that  handled  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Manhattan  District  when 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  was  still  a  wilderness. 
I  have  been  Involved  in  nuclear  energy 
since  its  very  beginning.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  secrets  have  ever  been  withheld  from 
me.  No  secrets  will  be  withheld  from  the 
Senate  in  this  dddate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  that  the 
able  Senator  brought  up  that  fact,  be- 
cause he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
atomic  picture  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
Senate.  Therefore.  I  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  his  position  in  this 
matter  is  at  least  as  experienced  as  that 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wanted  to  say  at  this  time,  right  in 
the  very  beginning,  that  we  need  to  keep 
oiir  minds  on  the  coitral  question:  is.  the 
deployment  of  ABM  necessary  to  ,jre- 
serve  the  integrity  of  our  deterrence?  i 
think  the  answer,  imquestionably,  is  No. 
Then  the  question  is,  If  unnecessary-,  or 
though  unnecessary,  is  it  advisable?  This 
leads  to  the  involvement  of  our  will  and 
the  estimate  of  our  will.  But  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  it  leads  to  the  third  point, 
which  is  that  our  deployment  of  ABM 
will  stlmtilate  and  accelerate  another 
round  in  the  nuclear  armaments  race, 
out  of  which  will  come  not  more  but  less 
security  for  our  coimtry;  less  opportu- 
nity, not  more,  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  So 
let  us  start  the  debate  on  this  level. 

I  know  there  are  questions  as  to 
whether  it  will  work;  questions  about  the 
computers;  questions  about  the  radar; 
questions  about  accidental  detonations; 
many  questions  and  doubts.  These  are 
mostly  tangential  and  secondary  issues. 

The  fundamental  issue,  let  me  repeat, 
is  this:  Is  the  deplosrment  of  ABM  neces- 
sary for  the  Soviets  to  know  that  we  have 
the  power  to  retaliate  with  devastation  if 
they  should  level  an  atomic  attack 
agtUnst  us?  And  is  it  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble to  deploy  ABM  to  convince  them  of 
our  will  to  do  so  if  they  start  a  war?  Or 
would  ABM  deployment  affect  their  esti- 
mate of  our  will  to  retaliate? 

We  have  no  intention  of  starting  nu- 
clear war.  Our  strategy  has  been  postu- 
lated on  the  thesis  that  the  way  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war  is  to  have  the  power 
to  retaliate.  This  is  the  deterrence.  This 
is  what  Winston  Churchill  called  the 
balance  of  terror. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  the  Senate  ex- 
amine these  basic  questions.  We  can 
argue  all  day  and  all  week  about  the 
technicalities,  about  the  computers, 
about  the  programing  of  computers, 
about  the  geometry  of  the  weapons,  the 
yield  of  weapons,  projectile  timing,  and 
so  forth.  These  things  will  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  issue.  But  the  essential 
facts  are  already  available,  not  only  to 
the  Senate,  but,  fortunately,  to  the 
American  people,  to  reach  a  decision  on 
the  basic  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HART.  I  merely  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  opmlng  the  debate  in  the 
fashion  he  has — effective,  restrained, 
thoughtful,  and,  I  think,  magnificent.  I 
wish  all  Senators  could  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jdeld? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  to  add  my  own  word 
of  accord  and  to  add  that  I  wish  all  Sen- 
ators could  read  the  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
which.  I  think,  is  well  digested  from 
many  hours  of  testimony. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  secret  hearing  with  Secre- 
tary Laird  on  the  question  of  intelligence 
estimates,  after  the  making  of  certain 
deletions,  is  going  to  the  printer  tonight. 

It  will  be  available  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  then  the 
Senate  and,  fortunately,  the  American 
people  can  determine  for  themselves 
whether  the  Secretary  now  maintsdns 
that  the  "Soviets  are  going  for  a  first- 
strike  capability." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  Senators  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  his  most  eloquent  and  well-reasoned 
presentation  this  evening.  I  think  tbe 
Senator,  not  only  this  evening  but  also 
during  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  he 
held,  with  the  quality  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  thrust  of  his  questions,  per- 
formed an  extremely  Important  service 
to  this  body  and  to  the  people. 

I  wish  to  Join  him  and  commend  him 
this  evening.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
certainly  hc^ieful  that  his  voice  will  be 
heard  often  during  the  coiurse  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  because  there  are  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  his 
understanding,  background,  and  experi- 
ence in  this  subject. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
My  only  regret  is  that  more  Senators 
did  not  hear  him. 


GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  have  written 
three  excellent  columns  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  present 
situation  in  Greece.  The  first  of  these 
articles,  entitled  "Greece  Pachig  Grim 
Alternatives:  Salazar-I^pe  Rule  or 
Bloody  Revolt,"  appeared  in  the  Post  on 
June  19.  The  second,  entitled  "US.  Ac- 
tion Against  Greek  Junta  Is  Prevented 
by  Military  Needs,"  appeared  on  June  23. 
The  third,  entitled  "Nature  of  Greek 
Junta  Underscored  by  Arrest  of  Distln- 
euished  General,"  appeared  on  June  26. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  ot  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Novak  make  statements  that 
deserve  close  attoition.  They  note  that 


if  the  colonels  who  seized  power  in  1967 
ever  Intended  any  partial  return  to  rep- 
resentative government,  that  intention 
is  dead.  They  quote  the  Deputy  Premier 
as  saying,  when  asked  about  popular 
elections,  "Nobody  wants  elections"  and 
theorize  that  this  attitude  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  military  regime's 
popular  base  is  so  low  that  calUng  elec- 
tions "would  be  equivalent  to  surrender- 
ing power."  They  characterize  Greece  as 
a  "huge  political  pressure  cooker"  which 
they  say  may  explode  into  insurrection 
with  Communists  in  leading  roles. 
Messrs,  Evans  and  Novak  argue  that  the 
need  for  a  tough  U.S.  stand  against  the 
military  dictatorship  "is  being  under- 
mined by  the  Pentag(ni's  military  re- 
quirements in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean." They  report  that  the  conunander 
of  the  UJS.  Military  Advisory  Group  and 
his  subordinate  ofllcers  "have  exercised 
little  discretion  in  telling  their  Greek 
counterparts  how  they  oppose  the  Em- 
bassy's fastidiousness  about  democracy." 
In  their  last  column,  they  point  to  the 
case  of  the  imprisoned  General  Kou- 
manakos  against  whom  no  formal  charge 
is  pending,  no  trial  is  scheduled,  and  no 
limit  of  imprisonment  has  been  placed. 
The  implications  of  the  sentiments 
aroused  by  the  Koumanakos  case,  ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak,  in- 
clude the  possibility  that  many  Greeks 
who  have  viewed  Communists  as  their 
blood  enemies  now  see  the  colonels  rul- 
ing Greece  as  their  real  foes. 

The  three  columns  by  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Novak  do  not  paint  a  pretty  picture 
but  they  do  portray  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Greece  today  with  its  very  real 
dangers  for  Greece  tomorrow. 

This  also  brings  to  our  minds  the  need 
that  there  be  appointed  to  Athens  a 
tough-minded,  strong-willed,  civilian- 
oriented  ambassador  who  will  express 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States  the  best 
he  can  and  will  nudge  Greece  a  little 
further  along  toward  democracy. 

ExRisrr  1 

Okbcb  Facino  Grim  Alitiinattves  :  Salazab- 

TrpK  Rxn.!  or  Bloodt  Revolt 

Athens. — The  Oreek  military  dictatorship, 
after  two  years  of  bland  assurances  to  Wash- 
ington about  restoring  democracy.  Intends 
to  retain  power  indefinitely  without  free 
elections — posing  Immense  danger  to  long- 
range  stablUty  In  the  strategic  eastern  Med- 
iterranean. 

If  the  colonels  who  seized  power  April  21, 
1967,  on  the  pretext  of  preventing  com- 
munism here  ever  Intended  any  partial  re- 
turn to  representative  government,  that  In- 
tention Is  dead.  Even  the  few  politicians  who 
have  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  colonels 
now  concede  that  Col.  Oeorge  Papadopou- 
loe,  the  Premier,  envisions  an  Institutional- 
ized tyranny  modeled  after  Salazar's  37-year 
dictatorship  In  Portugal. 

Unlike  our  last  visit  there  two  years  ago 
when  the  freshly  InstaUed  Junta  pledged  an 
early  return  to  constitutional  forms,  the  re- 
gime now  regards  Itself  as  permanent.  Brig. 
Oen.  Styllanoe  Pattakoa.  Deputy  Premier  and 
the  junta's  No.  2  num.  bristled  when  we 
asked  about  popular  elections.  "That  Is  an 
Internal  matter  that  you  cannot  Inquire 
about,"  he  s&ld.  "Go  aak  the  people  on  the 
street.  Nobody  wants  elections." 

Indeed,  aU  objective  sources  here  agree 
that  the  military  regime  woxild  lose  badly  in 
free  elections.  The  colonels'  "revolution."  at- 
tempting by  edict  to  transform  the  Greeks 


Into  work-oriented  pxiritazu,  has  depleted 
what  popularity  the  regime  enjoyed  in  1007. 
Although  past  Greek  governments  have  had 
excellent  success  in  rigging  elections,  the 
military  regime's  popular  base  is  bo  low — 
perhape  10  per  cent — that  caUing  elections 
would  be  equivalent  to  surrendering  power. 

Unwilling  to  surrender  power,  the  colonels 
have  turned  Greece  into  a  huge  political 
presaure- cooker  with  the  true  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  suppressed  by  the  local  gendarmerie's 
watchful  eye.  An  electicm  today  probably 
would  show  a  sharp  leftward  svrtng.  More 
ominously,  after  two  or  three  additional 
years,  the  preasure-cooker  may  explode  into 
Insurrection  with  Communists  In  leading 
roles. 

These  ominous  {iroepects  have  their  source 
in  perhape  the  tightest  police  state  this  side 
of  Moscow.  Violating  the  colonels'  own  new 
oonstitutlcoi,  non-Communist  potential  foes 
of  the  regime — mainly  army  offlcers  and  in- 
tellectuals— are  imprisoned  without  indict- 
ment or  trials.  Reports  of  torture  are  Im- 
tXMSlble  to  verify  In  detail,  but  maltreatment 
and  brutaUzation  of  law-level  political 
prisoners  continue. 

Former  political  leaders  are  watched  con- 
stantly. They  cannot  speak  their  view,  are 
denied  passports  to  travel  abroad,  and  have 
their  maU  and  telephone  calls  monitored. 
One  former  Premier  cannot  move  without  a 
oar  full  of  police  agents  following  him.  AU 
former  cabinet  members  are  tailed  when  they 
visit  their  old  constituencies. 

The  regime's  Iron  vise  is  even  tighter  on 
the  academic  world.  So  many  teachers  have 
been  purged  that  the  educational  system  is 
crippled.  Distinguished  professors  are  sub- 
ject to  humiliating  interrogation  by  Col.  John 
Xjadas,  hard-line  secretary  general  of  the  In- 
terior Ministry.  University  students,  solidly 
against  the  regime,  are  Intimidated  by  polic« 
agents  attending  their  very  classes.  A  further 
deterrent  is  formed  by  severe  prison  sentences 
given  six  young  teaching  assistants  (two  of 
whom  later  were  tortured)  for  distributing 
anti-junta  propaganda. 

The  first  armed  resistance  against  this 
tyranny  has  come  from  the  right:  clandes- 
tine supporters  of  exiled  King  Constantine. 
Infrequently  reported  in  the  controlled  Greek 
press  arc  daily  bombing  incidents  in  the 
heart  of  Athens  (forcing  the  government 
court  martial  to  change  buildings) :  There 
have  been  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  roy- 
alist resistance  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
deaths  of  three  pro-junta  ofDcers. 

Thus,  16  retired  officers  arrested  recently 
are  all  royalists  with  anti-Communist  rec- 
ords (two  of  them  with  service  In  the  Ko- 
rean wBi) .  The  regime's  contention  that  the 
arrested  officers  participated  In  a  left-wing 
army  plot  Is  only  a  propaganda  smokescreen. 

Harassing  though  it  may  be,  however,  the 
royalist  resistance  Is  Incapable  of  overthrow- 
ing a  regime  so  vigilant  against  potential 
opposition.  Remembering  the  existence  of 
the  antl-Nazl  resistance  In  World  War  n, 
Greeks  fear  that  the  Communists — ^better 
organized  than  ever — will  dominate  if  and 
when  the  resistance  assumes  major  propor- 
tions. 

That  day  remains  relatively  distant.  Greek 
Communists,  badly  fragmented  into  rival 
segments,  are  passive.  The  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor here  Is  circumspect,  declining  to  discuss 
Greek  internal  affairs  during  a  recent  two- 
hour  luncheon  with  an  anti-junta  politician. 
The  Communists  know  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  Insurrection. 

But  heavy  government  borrowing  and  stag- 
nant Investment  here  the  last  two  years  are 
storm  signals  for  the  modest  prosperity  now 
enjoyed  by  Greece.  If  an  economic  recession 
and  rising  discontent  with  dictatorship  in- 
tersect some  years  from  now,  the  dismal  al- 
ternatives may  be  these :  an  institutionalized 
police  state  along  Salazar  lines  or  a  bloody 
insurrection  with  Red  overtones.  Before  that 
happens,  however,  the  colonels  might  yet  be 
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turned  out  by  a  strong  stand  against  them 
from  Washington — a  pro«p«ct,  even  though 
unlikely,  worthy  of  discussion  In  a  later 
column. 

U.S.  Action  Against  Gbzbk  Jttnta  Is 
Pksvkntku  bt  Miutabt  Nnos 
Athxns. — The  growing  need  by  UJ3.  for- 
eign policy  for  a  tough  stand  against  the 
Greek  military  dictatorship  to  avert  ultimate 
political  tragedy  here  Is  being  undermined 
by  the  Pentagon's  mUitary  requirements  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Indeed.  Greece  poses  a  critical  dilemma 
In  American  foreign  policy.  A  return  to 
Greek  democracy  may  well  depend  upon 
U.S.  repudiation  of  the  colonels  and  halting 
all  military  aid.  But  such  action  conceivably 
could  deprive  the  U.S.,  In  the  short  nm  at 
least,  of  naval  bases  and  communications 
guidance  for  the  6th  Fleet  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines vital  to  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

Those  military  considerations  prevent 
sharp  U.S.  acUon  against  the  Junta.  But  the 
long-run  cost  could  be  Immense.  At  worst, 
perpetuated  dictatorship  here  covUd  trigger 
a  popular  Insurrection  led  by  the  Commu- 
nists. At  best,  U.S.  permissiveness  toward 
■  the  wmitary  regime  already  Is  building  in- 
"  tenae~antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  which  will 
surface  In  any  regime  that  replaces  the  colo- 
nels without  Washington's  help.  Thus,  the 
long-range  U.S.  military  position  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  Is  becoming  depend- 
ent on  permanent  tyranny  in  Athens. 

Even  though  military  needs  Inhibit  Amer- 
ican diplomats,  relations  between  the  Greek 
government  and  the  U.S.  Elmbassy  here — so 
intimate  for  20  years — are  ley.  The  Junta 
deeply  resents  the  absence  of  an  American 
ambassador  since  January.  U.S.  diplomats  do 
not  hide  their  displeasure  with  the  colonels' 
aim  of  Institutionalized  dictatorship. 

But  whatever  Impact  this  official  American 
frigidity  might  have  Is  counteracted  by  the 
U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  here  whose 
commander.  B4aj.  Gen.  Samuel  Baton  and  his 
subordinate  officers  have  exercised  little  dis- 
cretion In  telling  their  Greek  counterparts 
how  they  oppose  the  Embassy's  fastidious- 
ness about  democracy. 

Any  psychological  Influence  of  the  vacant 
Ambassador's  chair  Is  obliterated  by  con- 
stant shuttling  In  and  out  of  Athens  by 
U.S.  officers  assigned  to  NATO.  Their  photo- 
graphs In  friendly  poses  with  Col.  George 
Papadopoulos.  the  Prime  Minister,  almost 
dally  adorn  the  controUed  Greek  newspapers. 
Most  notorious  was  the  reply  to  a  Papa- 
dopoulos toast  by  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnltzer,  re- 
tiring NATO  commander.  In  which  Lemnlt- 
zer  conveniently  omitted  phrases  about 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  while  quoting 
from  the  NATO  Treaty's  preamble. 

The  same  impression  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  shabby  treatment  of  King  Con- 
stantlne,  self-exiled  In  Rome  since  his 
bungled  counter-coup  In  December,  1967.  A 
tentative  vUlt  with  the  King  during  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit  to  Rome  early  this  year  was 
cancelled  after  pressure  from  the  Junta.  Con- 
stantlne  was  denied  a  meeting  with  the 
President  while  In  Washington  for  the  Eisen- 
hower funeral  (although  Brig.  Gen.  Styllanoe 
Pattakos,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  had  a 
few  minutes  with  Mr.  Nixon ) . 

Moreover,  the  Greek  colonels  are  expert  at 
disregarding  signs  of  dUpleasure  from  Wash- 
ington. In  an  Interview,  Gen.  Pattakos  told 
us  that  the  portion  of  military  aid  which 
has  remained  suspended  since  the  coup  of 
April  21  will  be  resumed  soon.  When  we 
asked  the  basis  for  this  forecast.  Pattakoe 
repUed  with  a  statement  that  simply  is  un- 
true:  "President  Nixon  has  promised  it." 

In  fact,  Pattakos's  triumphant  account  of 
his  Washington  visit  was  so  removed  from 
reality  that  the  State  Dep€ul;ment  on  April 
24  Issued  a  sharp  statement  Indicating  Patta- 
koe had  been  urged  to  restore  representa- 
tive government  and  civil  liberties.  When  we 


asked  about  that  statement,  Pattakos  told 
us  it  did  not  represent  the  U.S.  Government's 
position.  Then  who  wrote  it?  "Some  Com- 
munlsta,"  he  snapped. 

Siunmoning  up,  a  conservative  Greek  poli- 
tician says:  "Everybody  I  know  thinks  the 
American  Government  participated  in  the 
coup."  Old-line  politicians  such  as  former 
Prime  Minister  Panaglotis  Canellopoulos 
argue  with  friends  that  Washington  can- 
not be  blamed.  But  iunong  the  younger  gen- 
eration and  particularly  students,  anti- 
American  feeling  Is  rising  steadily  in  a  land 
where  once  It  was  almost  unknown. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  might  yet 
put  Itself  on  the  side  of  democracy.  The 
three  elements  whose  maneuvering  degraded 
Greek  political  life  before  the  coup — the 
King  and  the  two  major  political  parties — 
are  belatedly  cooperating  and  ready  to  form 
an  Interim  unity  government. 

Tentatively.  King  Constantlne  would  re- 
turi  as  rallying  point  for  all  Greeks  with  the 
government  headed  by  conservative  Con- 
stantlne Karamanlis.  who  provided  stabil- 
ity during  eight  years  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Is  now  exiled  in  Paris.  But  neither  the  King, 
nor.  more  Important,  Karamanlis  will  return 
to  Athens  without  Washington's  repudiation 
of  the  Junta. 

Pew  realistic  Greeks,  however,  believe  the 
Nixon  Administration  will  move  decisively 
against  the  colonels.  That  accounts  for  skep- 
ticism among  gloomy  Greek  democrats  that 
the  dictatorship  can  be  terminated  peace- 
fully. Worse  yet.  they  feel  preoccupation 
with  naval  bases  is  wedding  the  United 
States  to  the  fate  of  the  colonels,  be  it  a 
generation  of  tyranny  or  their  violent  over- 
throw and  the  dangerous  days  that  would 
lie  beyond. 

Nature    or    Greek    Junta    Underscored    by 
Arrest    or    Distinguished    General 

Athens. — The  true  nature  of  the  Greek 
military  dictatorship  is  revealed  in  the  fate 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  George  E.  Koumanakos,  who 
gained  international  renown  fighting  Com- 
munlsta  on  the  field  of  battle  and  Is  now 
completing  his  17th  month  of  imprisonment 
by  the  colonels  who  claim  they  have  saved 
Greece  from  communism. 

The  Koumanakos  case  Is  another  example, 
dismally  frequent  In  this  generation,  of 
Kafka  come  to  life.  No  formal  charge  Is  pend- 
ing, no  trial  Is  scheduled,  no  fixed  limit  has 
been  put  on  his  captivity.  Underlining  the 
Kafkaesque  touch,  Koumanakos  had  kept 
scrupulously  free  of  political  connections — 
unlike  many  fellow  Greek  officers. 

Why  then  Is  he  Imprisoned?  For  precau- 
tionary reasons.  Koumanakos,  a  living  legend 
In  the  Korean  War  as  the  fearless  com- 
mander of  the  Hellenic  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Is  a  patriot  who  some  day  conceivably  might 
oppose  the  present  tyrants.  Thus,  the  Junta 
took  no  chances  with  a  potential  rebel. 

Koumanakos  is  one  of  many.  The  distin- 
guished Adm.  Athanaslos  Spanides,  66,  la  be- 
ginning his  14th  consecutive  month  of  de- 
tention In  a  Greek  village.  A  brigadier,  one  of 
the  army's  most  daring  officers.  Is  In  poor 
health  after  suffering  head  Injuries  (sup- 
posedly In  a  diving  accident)  while  In  cap- 
tivity. A  highly  respected  retired  major  gen- 
eral who  responded  to  his  recent  early  morn- 
ing arrest  by  slapping  the  face  of  the  arrest- 
ing officer  was  beaten  bloody  by  security 
troops. 

But  the  case  of  Koumanakos  la  perhaps 
closest  to  Kafka  because  of  his  valorous  and 
wholly  nonpoUtlcal  career.  As  a  youth  In 
World  War  n,  Koumanakos  won  a  battlefield 
commission  and  later  escaped  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation to  Join  Free  Greek  bombing  squad- 
rons. He  was  In  combat  against  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  bloody  Greek  Civil 
War  of  1947-49,  winning  special  commenda- 
tion from  Lt.  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet  as  the 
conqueror  of  Mount  Clef  tls. 

But  Koumanakos's  greatest  fame  as  a  sol- 


dier came  in  the  mountains  of  Korea  In  ex- 
ploits th»t  inspired  his  U.S.  comrades  In  an 
official  report  of  March  26,  1963.  Koumana- 
kos's American  superior  officer.  Col.  R.  e 
Aken,  Jr.,  said: 

"The  Greeks  are  truly  fierce  soldiers  . 
Yet  all  their  Individual  courage  and  resolu- 
tion Is  best  symbolized  In  their  commander. 
Lt.  Col.  Koumanakos.  He  has  constructed  for 
himself  an  outlook  .  .  .  which  is  higher  and 
nearer  the  enemy  than  any  other  post  of  a 
senior  oooimander  In  Korea.  Col.  Koumana- 
kos is  my  eagle.  He  goes  to  his  battle  position 
high  above  his  soldiers  each  evening 
Ool.  Koimianakos  would  welcome  a  Commu- 
nist attack." 

After  winning  the  U.S.  Silver  Star  and  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  Koumanakos  commanded  the 
Greek  military  detachment  on  Cyprus  In  the 
1960  crisis,  headed  general  staff  operaUons  In 
1964-65,  and  then  retired.  So  circumspect  was 
he  about  keeping  out  of  politics  that  he  pur- 
posely went  abroad  in  the  spring  of  1967  to 
avoid  the  national  election  campaign  that 
was  canceled  by  the  colonels'  ooup  of  Anrll  27 
1967. 

Assuming  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  anti-Communist  fellow  officers,  Kou- 
manakos returned  to  Greece  May  17.  Seven 
days  later  he  was  arrested  at  his  home  with- 
out charge.  The  General  was  held  for  five 
months  at  the  police  station,  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  small,  damp  prison  cell  for  com- 
mon criminals  where  he  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack three  days  later.  After  a  week  In  the 
prison  hospital,  Koumanakos  was  released  in 
a  Christmas  amnesty.  The  charge,  made  five 
months  after  his  arrest  and  never  substan- 
tiated, was  a  misdemeanor:  "calumniating 
another  officer  In  1963." 

Koumanakos  lived  quietly  after  his  release, 
still  refraining  from  politics.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  pulled  from  his  bed  last  Aug.  13  and 
rearrested  following  the  assassination  at- 
tempt against  Col.  George  Papadopoulos.  the 
Prime  Minister.  Charged  only  with  being 
"dangerous  for  the  country's  security."  Kou- 
manakos has  spent  nine  months  In  clorely- 
guarded  exile  In  three  villages. 

He  Is  now  at  Deskatl  In  northern  Thefsaly, 
sometimes  confined  for  days  to  his  room  in  a 
peasant  house.  He  Is  forbidden  to  talk  to  offi- 
cers or  foreigners  and  the  local  gendarmerie 
warns  the  villagers  not  to  talk  to  the  General. 
He  Is  given  a  private  soldier's  pay  of  17 
drachmae  (about  60  cents)  a  day  for  food 
and  shelter. 

Col.  Nicholas  Makarezos,  a  key  member  of 
the  Junta  who  served  under  Koumanakos 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas,  has  pri- 
vately expressed  shock  at  his  Imprisonment 
but  has  done  nothing  about  It.  When  Kou- 
manakos's wife  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
she  was  Informed  by  a  high-ranking  diplo- 
mat that  this  was  not  an  American  concern. 
Kouman&kos  has  refused  to  write  his  old 
American  comrades-in-arms  because  he  does 
not  want  to  criticize  Greek  officers  to  for- 
eigners. 

Those  sentimente  reveal  an  officer  of  the 
old  school,  which  may  be  why  the  colonels 
have  Imprisoned  him.  But  the  precautionary 
detention  is  producing  one  side  effect.  Gen. 
Koumanakos's  friends  and  family  for  a  gen- 
eration have  viewed  the  Communists  as  their 
blood  enemies,  but  now  see  their  real  foes 
as  the  colonels  reigning  in  Athens.  The  pro- 
found implications  of  that  change  in  outlook 
are  yet  to  be  felt. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
July  8,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


THE  FOURTH  OP  JULY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional holidays  are  occasions  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  anyone  familiar 
with  American  traditions,  for  they  rep- 
resent the  wisdom  of  the  past,  all  of 
which  Is  vital  to  our  current  imder- 
standing. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  grand  tradition  of  the 
Fourth  of  July:  That  the  magnincence 
of  American  nationality  could  never  have 
been  secured  without  unity — the  willing- 
ness to  submerge  all  minor  disagree- 
ments in  the  Interest  of  the  common 
good. 

This  surely  is  one  lesson  that  we.  as  a 
people,  have  learned. 

On  this  occasion — Independence  Day. 
1969 — all  Americans  close  ranks,  free  of 
discord,  in  response  to  the  stirring  pres- 
sures of  the  moment  and  the  clarion  call 
of  our  national  destiny.  Political  fac- 
tions mean  nothing  on  this  day.  for 
there  is  in  the  air  the  sound  of  universal 
rejoicing  that  this  land,  our  Nation,  re- 
mains free  and  unswervingly  devoted  to 
defense  of  freedom  everywhere. 

In  keeping  with  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  day.  it  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to 
recall  the  views  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
first  Republican  President  of  the  United 
States,  respecting  the  basic  political 
ideals  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first 
Democratic  President.  In  setting  forth, 
as  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  proposition  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal,"  Jefferson  won  the 
undying  respect  of  Lincoln  who  said  in 
this  regard: 

All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who. 
In  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for 
national  Independence  by  a  single  people, 
had  the  coolness,  foresight,  and  capacity  to 
Introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment, an  abstract  truth,  appUcable  to  all 
men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it 
there,  that  today,  and  in  all  coming  days. 
It  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyr- 
anny and  oppression. 

No  one  could  say  it  better  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  many  have  seen  fit  to  sec- 
ond his  remarks  and  to  join  in  his  praise 
of  Jefiferson,  who  in  fact  sounded  a  ral- 
lying cry  for  all  mankind,  that  is  still, 
today,  heard  around  the  world. 

We  all  are  well  aware  that  the  forces 
of  evil  and  corruption  are  fully  as  ener- 
getic as  those  of  peace  and  decency,  law 
and  order.  We  all  are  well  aware  that 
from  the  moment  this  country  was 
founded,  the  forces  of  hate,  of  privilege, 
of  outrage  and  mischief  have  endeav- 
ored— sometimes  openly,  sometimes  cov- 
ertly—to seize  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment. That  they  have  not  succeeded  is 
the  result  of  a  thousand  battles  and  a 
thousand  victories  by  those  to  whom  the 
views  of  Lincoln  and  the  views  of  Jef- 
ferson stand  as  monumental  truth. 


What  is  the  battle  cry  today?  The 
same  as  it  was  in  1776.  in  1865,  and  all 
the  great  years  of  American  'history: 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights." 

Let  us  go  forth  to  insure  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  noble  idea,  in  the  name  of 
the  men  it  is  a  God-given  honor  to  re- 
call and  revere,  today  and  every  day. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JUDGE    PAUL    J. 
KILDAY 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  passing  of  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  great  Texan.  Judge  Paul 
J.  Kilday.  His  record  of  public  serv- 
ice stands  as  a  tribute  to  patriotism  and 
love  of  his  country.  His  preeminence 
on  military  affairs  and  military  justice 
while  serving  from  1939  to  1961  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
earned  through  his  efforts  for  the  major 
military  measures  of  our  time,  among 
them  historic  paybills  and  the  extreme- 
ly important  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  His  proven  knowledge,  ability, 
and  fairness  led  to  his  appointment  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  in  1961  to 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  His  syn- 
thesis of  the  need  for  law  and  order 
in  military  organizations  with  the  equal- 
ly pressing  need  for  fair  trial  and  due 
process  has  earned  for  him  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  men  serving  In  the  mil- 
itary. 

His  honors,  befitting  his  labors,  were 
many:  the  Air  Force  Association's  Ci- 
tation of  Honor,  the  Army  Times  Ac- 
complishment Award,  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, the  Honor  Bell  by  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Carabao,  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation, the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars 
Gold  Medal  of  Merit  and  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  St.  Mary's 
University  in  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

He  was  a  man  of  stature,  strength, 
coiu-age.  patience,  and  wisdom.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  love  for  his  family,  his 
community,  his  State,  his  country,  in- 
deed, for  ail  men.  He  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Paul  J.  Kilday,  a 
Texas  Portrait"  by  Leroy  Jeffers.  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1969  issue  of  the  Tex- 
as Bar  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Paul  J.  Kilday 
(By  Leroy  Jeffers) 
Paul  J.  Kilday,  born  in  Sablnal  of  Irish 
immigrant    parents    who    came    to    Texas 


through  the  old  port  of  Idianola,  brought 
up  in  a  devout  Catholic  home  with  five 
brothers  and  two  sisters  on  the  banks  of 
San  Pedro  Creek  in  the  near  West  Side  of 
San  Antonio,  was  a  late  living  embodiment 
of  the  greatness  that  U  America.  When  he 
died  suddenly  and  peacefully  on  Columbus 
Day,  1968,  at  the  height  of  a  brilliant  career, 
he  entered  not  only  into  the  rolls  of  Saints 
of  God,  which  was  his  first  concern,  but 
into  the  halls  of  honor  especially  reserved 
for  those  who  combine  the  great  lawyer,  the 
great  public  servant,  the  great  Judge,  the 
great  Texan  and  the  great  American. 

Educated  after  Catholic  secondary  schools 
at  St.  Mary's  University  In  San  Antonio  and 
Georgetown  University  Law  School  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Paul  Kilday  returned  to  his 
beloved  San  Antonio  to  begin  his  professional 
career,  in  which  he  was  soon  Joined  by  his 
lovely,  delightful  and  able  wife.  Ceclle  New- 
ton. Prom  his  marriage  to  this  charming  and 
highly  competent  woman,  sister  of  the  fabled 
former  San  Antonio  sheriff  Alfonso  Newton 
Jr..  he  was  blessed  with  two  loving  and 
lovely  daughters,  Mary  Catherine  and  Betty 
Ann,  who  were  always  his  love  and  his  de- 
light. 

As  a  dynamic  and  effective  practitioner 
la  the  firm  of  Kilday  and  Howard,  his  per- 
formance was  such  that  he  was  the  obvious 
and  only  conceivable  choice  for  the  post  cf 
First  Assistant  Criminal  District  Attorney 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reform  administra- 
tion of  Criminal  District  Attorney  John  R. 
Shook  on  January  1,  1935.  It  was  then  that 
I  became  his  colleague  and  his  Intimate  and 
devoted  friend  while  we  were  fellow  prose- 
cutors in  the  Criminal  District  Court  of  Judge 
W.  W.  McCrory.  Those  were  great  days  with 
a  great  lawyer.  Paul  Kilday  was  first  and  last 
a  lawyer.  His  reverence  for  the  law;  his  high 
dedication  to  the  noblest  Ideals  of  the  pro- 
fession: his  energy  and  Imagination  in  in- 
vestigation and  preparation;  his  almost  clair- 
voyant brilliance  In  tactics,  strategy,  and 
cross-examination;  and  his  Old  Testament 
prophet  force  and  sincerity  In  summation 
made  him  the  greatest  trial  lawyer  I  have 
ever  known — looking  back  over  this  now 
three  and  one-half  decades  at  the  bar.  Our 
work  together  through  more  than  three  hun- 
dred contested  Jury  trials  of  hand-picked 
cases  saw  lees  than  a  dozen  acquittals — and 
with  severe  prison  sentences  and  seven  death 
penalties  saw  a  dramatic  decline  In  the  crime 
rate  and  the  murder  rate  In  Bexar  County. 
When  they  tell  you  punishment  doesn't  deter, 
don't  you  believe  it.  Paul  Kilday  knew  better. 

Yet  he  was  a  man  of  great  kindness, 
warmth  and  compassion.  There  lives  in  San 
Antonio  today  a  g^xxl,  sound  citizen  who 
was  under  a  death  penalty  for  a  senseless, 
unprovoked  murder  in  an  East  Commerce 
Street  bar.  Paul  Kilday  called  me  In  the 
late  hours  one  night  and  said:  "That  is  not 
a  death  penalty  case.  We  can't  live  with 
ourselves  if  he  dies.  We  must  go  to  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole."  We  left  in 
the  hours  before  dawn  the  next  morning 
for  Austin.  We  asked  the  Board  to  com- 
mute the  sentence  and  they  did. 

In  a  fabulous  campaign  in  which  he  as- 
sumed the  familiar  role  of  prosecutor  and 
made  his  opponent  and  the  Incumbent,  the 
late  and  fiery  Maury  Maverick,  the  defend- 
ant, Paul  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1938. 
My  principal  contribution  was  a  volume  of 
an  actually  delightful  (though  most  tact- 
less) autobiography  entitled  "A  Maverick 
American"  which  I  autographed:  "To  my 
great  friend,  Paul  J.  Kilday,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  candidacy  for  Congress.  'Would  that 
mine  adversary  would  write  a  book.'  "  Paul, 
like  a  prosecutor,  harried  Maury  with  extracts 
from  his  intemperate  volume  throughout  the 
campaign.   In   a   final   flurry   he   concluded 
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hia  closing  campaign  addreoa  In  Maverick 
Park  by  aboutlng  "It's  traob"  and  flinging 
the  book  Into  the  audience  (where  through 
pre-arrangement  It  waa  retrieved  for  poa- 
terlty).  Though  It  waa  deaperately  close— 
and  In  the  daya  before  voting  mafhlnea. 
bung  on  a  thread  until  late  Sunday  after- 
noon— Paul  won  to  the  stralna  of  hla  great 
campaign  refrain  "When  Irlah  Eyea  Are 
Bmlllng." 

Paxil  Kllday.  always  the  lawyer,  served  hla 
district,  hla  country,  and  hla  Ood  In  the 
Oongresa  of  the  United  States  and  especial- 
ly on  Its  Houae  Armed  Services  Ck>mmlttee 
ftom  1039  to  IMl.  Congreaslanal  colleag\iea 
far  and  wide  have  always  aald  that  members 
alwaya  came  In  and  filled  their  seaita  when 
It  became  known  that  Paul  EUlday  waa  to 
addreaa  the  Hoxiae,  which  he  did  sparingly, 
because  they  knew  that  they  were  going  to 
hear  a  great  lawyer  who  would  have  aome- 
thlng  scholarly  and  valuable  to  aay. 

On  his  C!ommlttee  he  became  the  preemi- 
nent authority  on  military  affairs  and  mili- 
tary Jtutice  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. He  drafted  and  sponsored  to  pasaage 
the  primary  military  measures  of  our  time. 
Including  blstorlc  pay  bllla  which  provided 
oui^men  in  uniform  with  living  wages.  This 
greAr  lawyer  perceived  and  ferreted  out  the 
abuaea  of  justice  contained  in  an  authorita- 
rian military  system.  It  was  his  band  that 
drafted  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. He  was  the  architect  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  that  applies  and  enforces 
it.  Most  fittingly  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Paul  Kllday  to  that  court  in  1961 
where  he  attained  the  acme  of  his  great 
career.  With  the  clear,  incisive,  logical  rea- 
soning and  rhetoric  of  his  trial  lawyer  days, 
the  craftsman- like  opinions  of  Judge  Kll- 
day have  asserted  law — have  declared  or- 
der— have  confirmed  authority — but  have 
required  fair  trial  and  due  process.  Gener- 
ations of  military  men,  living  and  dead, 
can  rise  up  and  call  htm  blessed. 

The  honors  that  Paul  Kllday  received  dur- 
ing his  brilliant  career  would  fill  many  pages. 
To  name  only  a  few:  in  1956  be  waa  awarded 
the  Air  Force  Association's  "Citation  of 
Honor"  for  his  tlrelees  efforts  in  building 
our  national  armed  strength  and  onhanHng 
military  service  as  a  career;  In  1957  he  was 
awarded  the  "Army  Times  Accomplishment 
Award"  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  military  personnel  legislation; 
in  1958  he  waa  awarded  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association;  in  I960 
he  waa  awarded  the  "Honor  Bell"  by  the 
Military  Order  of  The  Carabao;  In  1961  he 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association;  also  in  1961  he 
was  awaxded  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Gtold  Medal  of  Merit  "in  recognition  of  bis 
many  outstanding,  historic  contributions  to 
national  security":  and  in  1968  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  St.  Mary's  University  In  San  Antonio. 
On  October  12.  1968,  a  multitude  of  Judge 
Kllday's  former  Congressional  colleagues  paid 
moving  tributes  to  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman  Poage 
at  Texas  declared  that  he  had  "never  known 
a  man  in  this  Congress  c»'  elsewhere  who  had 
so  fine  an  ability  to  make  other  people  under- 
stand the  substance  of  complicated  matters" 
and  that  he  had  "never  known  a  Btember  of 
this  House  on  whom  the  Members  could  more 
completely  rely."  Speaker  McCormack  stressed 
the  great  contributions  that  Judge  Kllday 
"haa  made  to  the  strength,  the  dignity,  the 
stability,  and  the  progress  of  our  country." 
Mlnorl^  Whip  Arenda  described  Paul  Kllday 
aa  "a  wise  man,  a  very  intelligent  person. 
and  a  determined  IndlvldtuU  with  conviction 
and  principle."  Congressman  Mahon  declared 
"Faul  loved  his  country,  he  loved  Its  military 
■•'▼Ices,  he  loved  Its  oovuts  of  law."  Chairman 
Blvers  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
extolled  him  thus: 
"Ha  waa  a  great  Uwyer.  He  had  a  great 
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analytical  mind.  He  loved  the  law.  He  could 
see  the  innermost  things  In  the  thinking 
of  thoae  who  wrote  it,  and  ha  too  wrote  good 
law.  He  was  at  home  on  the  court,  becauae 
he  knew  the  military  law.  Ha  waa  an  author- 
ity on  the  tactica  and  the  atrataglaa  of  the 
military  armlea  of  all  dvlUaationa.  particu- 
larly our  own,  and  our  own  military.  A  moat 
iiniisxial  man  waa  Paul  Kllday,  thoroughly 
dedicated  to  what  was  good  for  America." 

Oongreaaman  Ocyualas.  who  aucceaded 
Paul  Kllday  in  Congreaa,  declared  that  the 
name  of  Paul  Kllday  "Invokea  everything 
that  la  aymboUc  of  good  government,  loyalty, 
effldancy,  and  abaolute  Integrity  and  truat- 
worthineaa."  like  trlbutea  of  admiration  and 
affection  flowed  on  and  on. 

The  life  of  this  great  Texaa  lawyer,  proae- 
cutor.  Congressman,  and  Judge  ezempllfiea 
the  great  American  ideal.  From  hla  humble 
home  of  Irlah  immigrant  parenta,  devoted 
to  their  Catholic  faith,  there  came  not  only 
thla  great  man  and  his  two  lovely  slaters  but 
hla  beloved  brothers  Jim— outstanding  law- 
yer and  transportation  authority;  Owen, 
legendary  Chief  of  Police  and  Sheriff  of  San 
Antonio;  Pat,  a  foremost  business  execu- 
tive; Frank  (the  deUghtful  "Father  Pete"  of 
the  Catholic  prleathood);  and  Tom.  Weat 
Point  All-Amerlcan  and  a  hero  of  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion. 

When  the  cynlca  aak:  "Isn't  the  United 
States  set  up  to  serve  the  privileged?"  and 
when  the  Iconodaata  declare:  "The  American 
system  ts  obsolete  and  doomed  to  destnic- 
Uon" — the  voice  of  faith  anawers:  Look  at 
the  KUdays! 

Paul  Joseph  Kllday — lawyer,  gentleman, 
friend,  prosecutor.  Congressman,  Judge — 
great  Texan  and  great  American — Ood  Rest 
His  Noble  Soul  I 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  BILL 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad 
to  see  recently  that  the  President  sent  us 
his  executive  message  concerning  air 
transportation.  In  general,  the  approach 
taken  there  is  good  and  I  commend  the 
administration. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  keenly  disap- 
pointed that  this  message  is  some  6 
months  late  in  getting  here;  that  it  was 
sent  only  after  subcommittees  in  the 
other  body  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
subject;  and  that  it  came  after  my  own 
subcommittee  had  postponed  hearings 
when  it  became  apparent  in  March  that 
an  administration  agreement  on  this  vital 
question  was  not  imminent. 

As  I  said  on  March  20,  in  introducing 
two  bills  dealing  with  this  subject,  this 
is  a  critical  problem,  and  it  is  one  which 
demands  immediate  attention.  The  lead- 
time  required  to  implement  the  changes 
deemed  necessary  is  at  least  2  to  3  years, 
and  events  almost  weekly  since  the  first 
of  this  year  have  given  us  reason  to  know 
that  we  must  address  aviation  on  a 
stepped-up  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  review  the  major  provisions 
contained  in  my  bill,  and  compare  them 
with  the  proposal  sent  up  last  week. 

Briefly,  the  bills  I  introduced  with  my 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Don  Claxtskn,  call  for  the  creatitm 
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of  an  aviation  trust  fund,  similar  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  we  now  have.  Con- 
tributions into  this  fund  would  come 
from  virtually  all  classes  of  aviation 
users,  and  include  increasing  the  pas- 
senger tax  from  5  to  8  percent;  levying 
a  2-cent-per-gallon  fuel  and  gasoline 
tax  on  commercial  airlines;  and  an  8- 
cent-per-gaUon  tax  on  general  aviation; 
creathig  a  3-percent  air  freight  tax;  and 
authorizing  a  U.S.  Treasury  contribution 
into  the  trust  fund  of  an  amount  of  $30o 
million  per  year. 

Expenditures  out  of  the  fund  are  au- 
thorized In  five  ways:  First,  $150  million 
for  funding  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act;  second,  $250  million  for  de- 
velopment of  air  navigation  facilities  un- 
der section  307(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958;  third,  half  of  the  collecUons 
on  the  general  aviation  fuel  taxes  for  the 
development  of  State  aviation  programs; 
fourth,  half  of  the  collections  from  the 
oooimercial  aviation  fuel  taxes  for  opera- 
tional grants  to  airports  served  by  com- 
mercial airlines;  and  fifth,  the  balance  of 
funds  for  administrative  expenses,  main- 
tenance of  air  navigation  facilities,  and 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  broad  purpose  of 
these  bills  to  assess  user  charges  as 
broadly  as  possible,  and  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  will  give  us  the  as- 
surance that  this  problem  will  be  con- 
fronted on  a  continuing  basis. 

Now,  in  oomparlng  this  approach  with 
that  sent  to  us  by  the  administration,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  goals,  in  fact,  are 
the  same,  but  I  approve  of  their  efforts 
to  spread  the  tax  and  strengthen  the 
State  aviation  agencies.  Other  points, 
however,  need  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  provision 
for  a  trust  fund.  Instead,  we  are  asked 
to  create  a  "designated  account"  in  the 
Treasury.  Apparently,  this  ac(X)unt  would 
not  be  protected  fran  assaults,  by  other 
programs  competing  for  funds,  and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  fees  collected  from 
aviation  users,  in  fact,  would  be  used  to 
rehabilitate  our  crippled  aviation  sys- 
tems. 

I  would  even  go  on  to  say  that  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  nothing  now  in  exist- 
ence which  could  be  termed  a  "desig- 
nated account."  The  imderstanding  I 
have  of  it  is  that  it  is  rare,  offbeat  item 
not  generally  recognized  in  usage  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  about  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  President  is  that  it  does  not  practi- 
cally deal  with  the  political  problems 
existing  in  the  field  of  aviation.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  factionallzed  field  of  avia- 
tion has  problbited  us  for  several  years 
from  taking  any  effective  action.  The  only 
way.  In  my  view,  to  overcome  this  stand- 
off is  simply  to  assess  the  fees  as  fairly  as 
possible,  and  make  it  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned parties  that  the  country  will  not 
tolerate  further  delay. 

As  you  know,  the  problem,  most  bluntly 
stated,  is  that  general  aviation  resents 
being  assessed  almost  any  fuel  tax,  and 
they  avidly  strive  to  maintain  the  right 
of  access  of  all  classes  of  users  to  all  air- 
ports, big  or  small.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commercial  carriers  are  distressed 
over  the  major  hub  congestion  and 
schedule  delays  resulting  from  f^e  popu- 
larity    of   general    aviation;    moreover. 
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they  strongly  protest  the  imposition  of 
any  commercial  fuel  or  gasoline  tax 
which  would  not  be  distinguishable  on 
a  passenger's  fare. 

This  is  the  standoff,  and  this 
basically,  is  the  problem  which  has  left 
us  with  no  effective  legislation  to  date. 

I  feel  that  the  only  way  to  overcome 
this  probem  is  to  face  it  directiy.  This  is 
the  reason  I  have  recommended  the  im- 
position of  all  tjrpes  of  fuel  taxes,  and 
assessments  on  all  conceivable  classes  of 
aviation  users. 

I  was  distressed  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration recommendation  relies  in  major 
part  simply  on  a  general  aviation  fuel 
tax  of  9  cents  a  gallon,  an  increased  pas- 
senger tax  from  5  to  8  percent,  while 
avoiding  completely  the  issue  of  a  fuel 
tax  on  commercial  filghts. 

In  my  view,  this  approach  does  not 
respond  to  the  political  problems  and 
does  not  provide  any  leadership  to  get 
the  issue  off  dead  center.  More  im- 
portantly, this  recommendation  will  not 
inspire  in  all  parties  the  feeling  that  the 
others  are  paying  their  fair  share. 

In  January  of  this  year,  shortly  after 
the  new  Cabinet  was  Installed,  we  heard 
that  aviation  was  to  be  one  of  the  ma- 
jor projects  of  the  new  administration.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  hopes  we 
heard  expressed  then  have  been  bent 
considerably  during  the  interim. 

Presently,  I  am  smxious  that  we  pro- 
ceed now  in  committee  to  study  all  of 
the  alternatives  presented.  We  alr^uly 
have  waited  too  long,  and  the  responsi- 
bility now  falls  on  us  to  make  up  the 
lost  time. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  The  American 
people  are  not  going  to  accept  further 
delay.  If  a  great  national  air  tragedy 
were  to  occur,  we  the  Congress  would 
have  to  share  part  of  the  blame.  Air  con- 
gestion; air  travel  delays;  poor  access  to 
and  from  airports;  slow  handling  of  bag- 
gage; outdated  navigational  and  con- 
trol equipment;  and  delayed  construc- 
tion of  landing  facilities — these  are  the 
critical  problems  we  face  in  the  area, 
and  these  are  the  important  elements  to 
examine  in  any  airport  bill.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  hearings. 


CAPITOL  HILL  RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 
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who  work  in  their  restaurants  and  cafe- 
terias. I  am  sure  it  would  never  occur  to 
tmyone  outside  these  Halls  that  individ- 
ual Members  have  so  llttie  to  say  about 
such  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  looked  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  wages  of  our  food 
woiicers  are  determined,  and  I  will 
frankly  state  that  IJselleve  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  who  has  this  administra- 
tive responsibility,  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  prevent  reasonable  Increases  In 
the  employees'  pay.  At  some  point  it  wtis 
decided  to  fix  these  wages  by  the  wage 
board  approach.  However,  the  Architect 
has  rejected  the  Federal  wage  board  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  wage  board, 
either  of  which  would  have  meant  sub- 
stantial Increases  to  our  restaurant 
woilcers.  and  Instead  set  up  his  own,  im- 
ofQcial,  hip-pocket  wage  board  to  decide 
on  the  proper  level  of  restaurant  wages. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  absolutely 
no  Justification  for  the  wage  policy  now 
in  force  for  these  workers.  It  is  my  very 
strong  recommendation  that  such  policy 
matters  be  removed  from  the  Architect 
and  made  the  responsibility  of  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. If  we  are  to  bear  the  criticism  for 
injustice  to  our  employees,  we  at  least 
ought  to  have  some  voice  In  the  policies 
that  are  made. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Architect  has  dis- 
missed Mr.  Wendell  Qulnn,  a  restaurant 
employee  who  had  the  audacity  to  exer- 
cise some  leadership  in  organizing  the 
employees  into  an  association.  It  was 
not  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
antiunion,  or  that  it  opposed  voluntary 
associations  of  employees  seeking  to  re- 
dress grievances  or  improve  their  condi- 
tions. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
strongly  object  to  this  firing,  and  I  urge 
that  Mr.  Qulnn  be  reemployed  without 
delay. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  House  will 
take  prompt  steps  to  correct  the  injus- 
tices being  done  the  good  people  who 
serve  us  so  faithfully  and  well  and  with 
such  good  cheer  day  after  day. 
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A   St'UUKMV    Spbakb 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  worked  long  for  the  cause  of  ade- 
quate compensation  for  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  their  staffs,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentieman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  and  others  who  have 
spoken  out  concerning  the  plight  of  food 
workers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

To  an  outsider  it  must  seem  unusually 
cruel  and  unjust  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  have  allowed  their  own  salaries 
to  rise  substantially  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  taking  steps  to  hold  down 
the  pathetically  low  pay  of  the  people 


A  STUDENT  SPEAKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  the  vast  majority  of 
students  attending  our  colleges  today  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  riotous  tactics  and 
insurrection  so  prevalent  on  our  cam- 
puses today.  There  are  those  who  pre- 
fer to  call  attention  to  their  grievances, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  by  means  of 
peaceful  demonstration.  They  want  to  be 
heard  but  deplore  the  use  of  violence  and 
destruction  as  a  means  of  achieving  their 
ends. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  and  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter 
from  Richard  N.  Lettleri  which  was  edi- 
torialized in  the  McKeesport  EhEdly  News 
on  Friday,  June  27: 


Rlobard  N.  Latttart,  aon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Lettleri,  613  Laurel  St.,  Versailles,  Is  a 
gradiukte  of  McKeesport  Area  Hlgb  Scbool 
where  be  waa  prealdent  of  the  senior  daaa 
and  a  captain  of  the  football  team.  He  went 
to  Lafayette  CoUege  In  Baaton,  Pa.,  where  he 
waa  graduated  thla  month.  He  plans  to  enter 
law  school  thla  fall. 

WhUe  at  Lafayette,  where  he  majored  in 
phlloaophy,  he  waa  president  of  the  senior 
class  and  captain  of  the  football  team.  He 
also  led  a  peaceful  and  successful  student 
demonstration  In  behalf  of  a  greater  student 
voice  In  his  college's  affairs. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  news  service,  he  outlined  some  of  his 
thoughts  about  his  country  and  his  genera- 
tion's attitude  toward  our  times.  We  thought 
they  were  worth  reading  and  we  offer  them 
here. 

"In  a  recent  letter  to  graduating  claaaes. 
President  Nixon  touched  on  the  major  ques- 
tion of  our  time — 'Why?'  It  Is  a  question  ' 
that  haunts  the  student  throughout  hla  col- 
lege career. 

"Since  generations  before  us  have  shown 
how  to  buUd  a  nation  and  of  what  that 
nation  should  be  built,  we  are  left  to  Judge 
how  well  the  Job  has  been  done. 

"Sometimes  we  are  overerltlcal,  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  and  undermine  the  core  of  our 
society,  a  society  that  has  enabled  us  to  ask 
the  question  "Why?' 

"SomeUmea  we  are  Impatient,  showing  In- 
tolerance and  Boom  Instead  of  reason  and 
respect. 

"Sometimes  we  are  arrogant,  maung  de. 
mands  when  requests  might  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

"But  despite  our  criticism,  despite  our  Im- 
patience or  our  arrogance,  this  generation 
U  bringing  a  new  honesty  and  sincerity  Into 
society. 

"We  are  asking  moral  questions  in  the 
spirit  of  Justice,  not  of  self-interest,  and  for 
the  most  part  In  the  spirit  of  conflict  but 
not  of  violence. 

"I  feel  that  most  students  would  like  to 
remain  within  the  framework  of  the  demo- 
cratic system,  using  the  tools  of  petition, 
protest,  and  confrontation  but  stopping  short 
of  violence. 

"In  sharp  contraat  are  those  who  have 
rejected  democratic  change  and  have  re- 
sorted to  violence.  Intimidation  and  even 
terror.  These  'wreckers,'  as  Tipple  leader 
Jerry  Rubin  has  so  appropriately  called 
thecn,  offer  solutions  no  more  clearly  defined 
than  the  name  'wreckers'  implies. 

"Herbert  Marcuse,  considered  by  many  ttM 
phlloaopher  of  the  New  Left,  also  has  doubted 
the  success  of  democratic  means  In  rectify- 
ing Injustice.  He  believes  the  situation  calls 
for  more  drastic  means  but  admits  uncer- 
tainty aa  to  the  possible  outcome  of  violent 
revolt. 

"However,  he  and  ttie  student  radicals  be- 
lieve that  this  uncertainty  is  not  srufflclent 
to  delay  destruction  of  evil  In  our  society. 
They  believe  that  their  'great  refusal,'  as 
Jtorcuse  calls  It,  Is  the  correct  starting  point 
and  they  feel  no  reeponslblUty  to  supply 
something  to  replace  what  they  destroy. 

"Responsible  students  refuse  to  accept  thla. 
The  basic  asumptlon  of  social  reform  Is 
that  Improvement  can  be  made.  Condon- 
ing change  without  a  substitute  leaves  no 
assurance  that  the  result  will  be  an  Improve- 
ment. 

"Those  who  have  reeorted  to  violence  and 
have  violated  the  spirit  of  constructive  con- 
flict have  lost  the  respect  anri  support  of 
their  fellow  students  who  hold  similar  Ideal- 
istic goals.  However,  this  Is  not  m«<ely  a  dis- 
pute over  tactics,  since  the  radicals'  peaal- 
mlsm  undercuts  the  belief  In  successful 
democratic  ref cn'm :  the  division  becomes  one 
of  basic  political  Ideology. 

Now  we  must  ask  to  whom  we  owe  al- 
legiance— our  form  of  government  which 
slows   the  realization   of  our  goals,  or  our 
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consciences  which  demand  that  we  settle  our 
moral  questions  without  delay.  The  majority 
of  today's  graduates  do  not  view  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  elther-or. 

"They  are  convinced,  Instead  that  the  two 
can  be  reconciled  by  utilizing  democratic 
processes  and  achieving  social  remodeling 
quickly  but  within  our  governmental  Trame- 
work  sJQd  without  violence  or  disruption. 

"But  we  must  work  together.  As  President 
NUon  wrote  In  his  letter.  "Hiese  are  not 
problems  to  be  faced  by  one  generation  and 
Ignored  by  another.  All  of  us  must  face 
them.' " 

Young  Richard  Lettlerl,  It  seems  to  us,  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  student  who  "has  some- 
thing to  say  "  and  deserves  to  be  heard. 

If  we  fall  to  take  the  opportxtnlty  to  deal 
with  students  who  share  his  views,  we  will 
eventiuUly  have  to  deal  with  the  "wreckers." 


BIBLE  TRANSLATION  DAY 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALipounA 
-     IN«THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 
Monday.  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  House  joint  res- 
olution calling  on  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  30th  day 
of  September  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day." 

I  am  also  Inserting  herewith  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  June  21  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  which  spells 
out  the  purpose  for  and  the  true  mean- 
ing behind  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing here  today.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  very  stimulating  and 
exciting  article. 

During  our  congressional  prayer 
breakfast  meeting  In  Las  Vegas  at  the 
International  Exposition  of  Flight,  2 
years  ago,  which  Arthur  Godfrey  and  I 
chaired.  Dr.  Cameron  Townsend  was  one 
of  the  group  discussion  leaders  wherein 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  a  number  of 
missionary-aviation  programs  organized 
and  working  in  various  sections  of  the 
world. 

The  WycllfTe  Bible  Translators,  Inc., 
is  but  one  of  the  "flying  peace  corps"  op- 
erations which  I  am  associated  with.  This 
organization  has  efTectively  used  the  air- 
craft in  transporting  Bibles  that  have 
been  written  and  translated  into  over  400 
languages,  Into  some  of  the  most  remote 
sections  of  the  world;  many  of  which 
would  not  be  accessible  except  for  the 
ability  to  use  small  aircraft. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics, 
which  is  likewise  involved  in  this  worthy 
project,  is  headed  by  Prof.  Kenneth  L. 
Pike,  who  is  working  with  Dr.  Town- 
send's  organization  in  providing  primers, 
dictionaries,  and  textbooks  written  In 
tribal  languages  and  dialects. 

People  throughout  the  worid  desper- 
ately need  to  improve  their  ablUty  to 
communicate  and  this  is  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  legislative  proposal — to  tell 
the  world  that  we  in  the  U.S.A.  are  a  Na- 
tion under  Grod,  dedicated  to  advancing 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  "Golden 
RiUe." 

Certainly,  the  airplane  has  once  again 
demonstrated  its  flexibility  toward  help- 
ing people  to  better  understand  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  commu- 
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nication.  These  'flying  missionaries"  are. 
Indeed,  carrying  the  "Word  of  God"  to 
a  very  needed  segment  of  our  world's 
population. 

In  recognition  of  their  great  work,  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution  today  and 
urging  its  passage. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  that  succinctly  details  the  prog- 
ress of  this  great  and  growing  interna- 
tional multilingual"  effort: 
ExPEKT  LiNouisr  Sprxaos  The  Word  Wfth 

MissioNAKT  Zeal  

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

Stantokd,  Calif. — In  "My  Pair  Lady," 
Prof.  Henry  Hlgglns  taught  a  primitive  Cock- 
ney named  Eliza  DooUttle  to  speak  correctly. 
Prof.  Kenneth  L.  Pike  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  taken  the  whole  world  of  prim- 
itive tribes  for  his  province,  and  he  Is  trying 
to  understand  what  they  say. 

He  wants  to  give  their  languages  a  writ- 
ten form  and  printed  materials — above  all. 
the  Bible. 

An  imusual  amalgam  of  schblastlc  and 
divine.  Professor  Pike  Is  an  authority  on 
Ungiilstlc  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 
missionaries. 

As  he  explained  In  an  interview  here  at 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences,  where  he  has  been  spend- 
ing the  last  year,  the  linguistic-missionary 
work  is  carried  on  by  two  organizations  with 
interlocking  directorates:  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Lingviistics,  and  the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators,  Inc. 

nVE-HUNDEB)    STUDENTS    A   STTMMXS 

Professor  Pike  is  president  of  the  3S-year- 
old  institute — which  holds  courses  each  sum- 
mer for  a  total  of  about  500  students  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Washington  and 
North  Dakota,  and  in  four  foreign  countries. 

Graduates,  who  often  continue  as  members 
of  the  WycllfTe  group,  constitute  the  cor- 
poration, based  in  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  Their 
work  Is  sustained  by  their  personal  funds 
and  by  donations  from  church  groups  and 
others. 

Named  to  honor  Jotin  Wycliffe,  wlio  first 
translated  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  that 
primitive  language  called  English,  the  cor- 
poration began  as  a  single  man — William 
Cameron  Townsend,  a  self-trained  linguist 
who  communicated  his  fervor  to  others. 

"We  recruit  for  motive,"  said  Professor 
Pike."  and  the  first  has  to  be  religious  mo- 
tive. 

"We're  starting  on  the  assumption  that 
God  is  very  much  there,  and  very  much  run- 
ning things  In  a  way  we  don't  imderstand. 
He's  the  boss,  and  He  wants  us  to  use  our 
abilities.  Among  these  abilities  are  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  among  these  intellec- 
tual pursuits  is  the  study  of  language." 

SOUNDS   S'l'UUlEl) 

For  the  study  of  languages,  in  the  begin- 
ning is  not  only  tlie  Word,  but  also  the 
sound.  As  Professor  Pike  put  it:  "The 
sounds  we  speak  are  those  we  make  by  mov- 
ing something  above  the  thorax — lips, 
tongue,  soft  palate,  vocal  chords,  and  once 
in  a  while  something  else  in  the  back  of  the 
throat. 

"In  Asia,  a  belch — rattling  the  mouth  of 
the  esophagus — expresses  appreciation,  as 
for  a  good  dinner.  I  included  belches  in  my 
book  of  sounds,  and  I  tried  to  learn  belch 
talk. 

"My  'Phonetics,'  published  in  1943.  was  an 
attempt  to  exhaust  all  sounds  the  human 
voice  could  make  except  wlilstles  and  trills, 
which  my  tectmlque  couldn't  Include." 
(Professor  Pike  has  nothing  against  whis- 
tles— he  has  even  whistled  up  a  Cheyenne 
conversation  with  modulations  on  a  slldine 
tube.)  ' 

"With  sounds  you  can  produce  an  In- 
finite variety,"  he  said.  "Take  'eee.'  Talk 
through    your    tongue   and   It   doubles   the 
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number  of  sounds,  double  up  your  tongue 
and  there  are  more,  talk  through  your  nose— 
stUl  more.  Eventually,  repeating  this  proce- 
dure  with  other  sounds,  you  get  several  mil- 
lion  altogether." 

In  Mazatec,  a  Mexican  tribal  language 
"father,"  "devil,"  and  "Lord"  sound  won^ 
droiisly  alike:  In  Guatemala's  Cakchiquel 
"our  Saviour"  and  "a  deceiver"  are  hard  to 
tell  apart. 

Mexico's  Mixtec,  one  of  many  tongues 
which  Professor  Pike  set  out  to  scale,  had 
pitfalls  galore.  The  sound  "chaa"  had  dif- 
ference meanings  depending  on  its  pitch:  it 
could  signify  "come,"  "man,"  and  "will  you 
smoke  a  cigarette?"  When  the  pitch  was  less 
than  perfect,  the  result  could  be  blasphemy 
as  in  Matthew,  VIII,  7:  "And  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him." 

Prom  the  millions  of  sounds  available 
Professor  Pike  drew  up  a  list  of  300  to  help 
train  linguist-missionaries.  In  25  years  of 
practicing  and  preaching,  he  has  found  only 
about  five  sounds  not  Included  in  his  300 

"One  of  them  we  encountered  In  Africa'' 
he  said.  "You  take  the  lower  lip  and  flip  it 
against  the  upper." 

From  simple  sounds  it  is  a  hop,  up  and 
Jump  to  deeper  knowledge.  "After  we've  got 
the  students  aware  of  the  kinds  of  sounds 
they  may  meet,"  said  Professor  Pike,  "its  up 
to  them  to  write  these  sounds  down  in  a 
crude  approximation.  But  then  they  don't 
know  what's  Important  and  what's  not  im- 
portant  in  what  they've  heard. 

"Our  problem  is  that  we  must  train  stu- 
dents for  languages  which  they  don't  know, 
which  no  one  else  knows,  and  for  which 
there  are  no  teachers. 

The  linguist-missionaries  must  be  capa- 
ble of  handling  not  only  sounds  and  gram- 
mar, but  also  dramatic  form.  With  the 
Barlbas  of  Dahomey,  the  third  person  Is  used 
for  introductions,  the  first  person  for  action. 

But  the  choice  of  person  also  depends  on 
who  is  hero,  who  villain.  Person-to-person 
niceties  help  in  translating  lines  such  as: 
"Jesus  said,  'No  one  can  come  to  the  Father 
but  through  Me' "  or  (perhaps)  "Jesus  said 
that  no  one  can  go  to  the  Father  but  through 
Him." 

ANTHROPOLOCT    IMPORTANT 

Bible  translators  have  to  appreciate 
anthropology  as  well.  It  is  essential,  for  ex- 
ample, to  know  that  the  Mnong  Rolom  people 
of  Vietnam,  If  they  are  still  there,  consider 
the  ear  not  only  a  hearing  Instrument,  but 
also  the  seat  of  memory  and  emotion. 

The  Institutes  give  students  two  summers' 
work  in  linguistics,  and  then  three  months  of 
training  in  primitive  living  at  a  Jungle 
camp. 

"When  we  turn  our  people  loose  in  the 
Jungle  on  a  language,"  noted  Professor  Pike, 
"they  often  get  started  all  right,  and  then  run 
Into  problems.  At  this  point  I  come  into  the 
picture.  I  often  work  on  20  languages  at  once, 
and  think  of  It  as  code-cracking. 

"Though  we  have  2,000  people  for  440  lan- 
guages they  aren't  all  Ph.D.'s  In  linguistics- 
there  aren't  that  many  in  the  world.  Even  if 
there  were,  they  wouldn't  want  to  live  in  the 
Jungle  for  20  years." 

LANGirACES    ON    FTVE   CONTINENTS 

Wycliffe-Instltute  men  have  dealt  with 
tribal  languages  in  18  countries  on  five  conti- 
nents. In  the  most  recent  Institute  bibliogra- 
phy of  work  by  its  members,  subjects  range 
from  the  parochial  ("Tonomechanlcs  of 
Northern  Tepehuan" )  to  popular  ("The  snake 
that  gives  money:  a  Totonac  myth")  to  peda- 
gogic ("Tllpmayamoonawl  naowa  kapoma 
ga\at  ylba  vat" — "How  the  coconut  tree  and 
sago  tree  came  to  grow  in  different  places"). 

Languages  run  the  gamut,  from  such 
obscure  families  as  Enga-Hull-Pole-Wlru  to 
such  llttle-exerclsed  tongues  as  Amarakaeri, 
Dogrlb,  and  Izl — which  Is  not  as  simple  as  It 
sounds. 

To  help  decipher  this  complex  mix.  Profes- 
sor Pike  leaves  Michigan  every  third  year  to 
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irork  abroad,  where  missionaries  deal  also 
^th  classic  matters  such  as  health,  schools 
and  preaching.  He  points  out  that  primitive 
peoples  who  come  Into  contact  with  modern 
civilizations  often  lose  hope  and — as  he  put 
It— 'disintegrate  morally." 

"If  we  can  get  the  Bible  to  them  In  their 
language,"  he  Insisted,  "and  get  them  to  try 
to  read  It,  and  take  It  as  a  source  of  hope 
and  courage,  they  may  be  able  to  survive  the 
transition." 

Wycliffe-Instltute  men  have  put  out  eight 
New  Testaments  in  as  many  primitive  lan- 
guages, and  at  least  a  gospel  In  about  130 
additional  tongues.  There  are  about  2,000 
languages  to  go.  Translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment Into  any  one  of  them  usually  takes 
about  15  years.  A  gospel  can  be  rushed  into 
print  after  a  mere  five  years  of  tribal  living. 

Rewards  System  Helping  the  Retarded 
Here  To  Read 

Two  months  ago,  12-year-old  Noreen 
thought  that  the  letters  B-A-L-L  spelled 
"doll."  David,  10,  could  not  read  his  name. 
And  Sandra,  at  11,  stared  at  the  word  "look" 
and  told  her  teacher : 

"I  know  it,  I  recognize  it — we  learned  it  In 
class.  But  I  can't  say  it.  I  don't  remember 
what  It  means." 

Today,  because  at  a  state-funded  experi- 
mental program  in  which  a  child  Is  given 
extra  playtime  for  doing  well  in  his  school - 
work,  these  youngsters  no  longer  fidget 
through  class  periods,  staring  hopelessly  at 
the  letters  that  crowd  their  books  or  gazing 
listlessly  out  the  windows. 

And  each  one  can  now  read  a  short  essay 
or  story  and  then  answer  questions  on  what 
be  has  read. 

With  147  other  children,  most  of  them 
from  the  slum  arecu  of  South  Jamaica,  these 
three  are  enrolled  in  a  remedial  reading  and 
mathematics  course  organized  by  District  28 
In  Queens — which  includes  Forest  Hills  and 
Rego  Park  as  well  as  South  Jamaica. 

CONVERTED    STUDIO    USED 

Each  school-day  afternoon  since  April  7,  In 
a  converted  dance  studio  on  Merrick  Boule- 
vard, they  rushed  back  and  forth  between  the 
lavendar  and  gold-colored  playroom  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  mirror-lined  classrooms  on 
the  second  floor. 

And  after  nine  weeks  of  being  rewarded  for 
high  test  scores  with  a  game  of  table  tennis 
or  pool,  they  have  begun  to  grasp  the  funda- 
mental concepts  they  failed  to  learn  In  nine 
school  tarmB. 

The  students  in  this  program  are  among 
thousands  of  New  York  City  school  children 
who  are  seriously  retarded  in  reading.  Of 
582.000  elementary,  intermediate  and  Junior 
high  school  students  tested  last  year,  one  out 
of  three  was  one  year  behind  the  national 
norm  and  one  out  of  five  was  at  least  two 
years  behind. 

And  the  program  itself^operated  by  the 
Educational  Advancement  Center,  89-28  Mer- 
rick Boulevard — is  one  of  nearly  300  projects 
being  operated  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
an  effort  to  ccxrect  retardation.  As  Seellg  L. 
Lester,  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  In 
charge  of  Instruction,  put  It,  "we  want  to 
try  everything  that  comes  to  our  attention, 
any  approach  at  all." 

STRATEGY   DEFENDED 

To  critics,  the  center's  reward  theory  Is  a 
thinly  disguised  form  of  bribery.  To  parents 
who  promise  their  offspring  money  or  trips 
to  Europe  in  return  for  high  grades  or  giving 
up  cigarettes.  It  Is  simply  common  cense. 

To  behavioral  psychologists — and  to  the 
13-member  staff  of  the  center — it  Is  a 
strategy  for  changing  behavior  patterns. 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  people  asking  why 
Johnny  can't  read,"  Polo  C'deBaca,  the  cen- 
ter's founder,  explained.  "What  I  care  about 
Is  not  why,  but  how  to  teach  him  to  read." 

Whether  or  not  the  gains  of  such  children 
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as  Noreen  and  David  and  Sandra  are  more 
than  temporary  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
meantime  the  teachers  at  the  center  are  not 
only  encouraged  by  the  children's  rising  test 
scores  but  also  by  their  Increasing  enthusi- 
asm. 

"I  like  to  come  early — then  I  can  finish 
my  lessons  and  do  some  extra  reading,"  No- 
reen explained  one  recent  rainy  afternoon  as 
she  pushed  open  the  front  door  and  slipped 
into  the  still  empty  building. 

Then  she  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  Into 
her  classroom.  She  hung  up  her  raincoat, 
went  to  a  bookcase  on  the  side  of  the  room 
and  pulled  from  a  large  stack  of  manlla  fold- 
ers the  one  marked  with  her  name.  Inside 
were  her  assignments  for  the  day — several 
reading  selections,  a  pronunciation  exercise, 
a  mathematics  lesson  and  a  quiz. 

Then  she  picked  up  the  equipment  she 
needed — a  tape  recorder  on  which  to  play 
her  pronunciation  lesson,  earphones  and 
books — and  chose  a  desk  In  the  corner  to 
work.  After  Noreen  turned  In  her  lesson  she 
got  her  reward,  calculated  according  to  the 
center's  rather  elaborate  scoring  system. 

The  center,  which  Is  financed  by  the  state 
under  the  Urban  Education  Act  of  1968,  was 
established  by  the  Westlnghouse  Learning 
Corporation,  one  of  a  number  of  companies 
in  the  field  of  educational  technology.  The 
center's  creation  and  subsequent  operation 
have  cost  $244,000 — the  amount  allotted  by 
the  state — and  of  this,  $90,000  went  to  West- 
lnghouse. 
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OPINION  POLL— FOURTH  DISTRICT 
OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  In  June,  I  mailed  to 
all  postal  patrons  In  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  my  fifth 
annual  opinion  poll.  Of  140,000  question- 
naires sent  out,  to  date  16,250  have  been 
returned.  The  ballot  was  so  arranged 
that  both  husband  and  wife  could  ex- 
press their  preferences  separately.  A  total 
of  29,087  citizens  voted  in  the  poll. 

There  were  nine  Issues  listed.  In  seven 
of  them  the  participation  was  practical- 
ly 100  percent.  That  is,  there  were  al- 
most no  blank  ballots.  On  two  issues, 
however,  the  number  of  blank  ballots 
were  sizable;  and  these  two  issues  were 
Vietnam  and  the  draft.  4.10  percent  of 
the  people  chose  to  leave  their  ballots 
blank  on  the  Vietnam  issue  and  5.26  per- 
cent did  not  answer  the  question  on  the 
draft. 

Tabulation  of  the  returns  was  made  by 
an  independent  data  processing  firm  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows: 

[Answers  In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  Safeguard  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  System  proposed  by 
President  Nixon? 

Yes 62.25 

No 27.02 

Undecided - - 20.70 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
antee an  annual  Income  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies, whether  or  not  they  are  working? 

Yea 7.62 

No    - 87.13 

Undecided  - 6-24 


3.  Should  Congress  establish  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakesbore  in  Benzie 
and  Leelanau  Counties.  Michigan? 

Yes     67.62 

No 21.01 

Undecided    — 21.41 

4.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam  now? 

Pull  our  forces  out  and  come  home, 
even  If  this  means  a  Communist 
takeover    12.  13 

Increase  our  forces  there  to  achieve  a 
military  victory? 23.61 

Withdraw  our  troops  as  quickly  as 
they  can  be  replaced  by  South  Viet- 
namese, even  though  our  with- 
drawal  is  unilateral? 39.38 

Continue  the  present  level  of  Ameri- 
can participation  and  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement  for  stable  peace  in  South- 
east Asia 15.88 

None   of   these 4.90 

5.  Do  you  favor  cancellation  of  Federal 
scholarships  to  college  students  participat- 
ing in  campus  disorders? 

Yes    91.28 

No    6.60 

Undecided   2.09 

6.  Would  you  at  this  time — 
Abolish  the  military  draft  and  rely  on 

a  career  army  obtained  through 
voluntary  enlistment  for  our  na- 
tional defense? 20.91 

Draft  men  by  random  selection  with 
quotas  to  be  filled  out  of  the  young- 
est age  groups,  as  President  Nixon 
recommends?    42.01 

Continue  the  present  Selective  Service 

System?    31.82 

7.  In  1966  the  people  of  Michigan  turned 
down  an  Amendment  to  our  State  Consti- 
tution lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Should 
Congress  submit  to  the  State  legislatures  for 
ratification  an  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  across  the  country? 

Yes 30.00 

No 64.88 

Undecided    -     5.09 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  struck 
down  State  laws  requiring  a  year's  resi- 
dency in  a  State  to  qualify  lor  benefits 
under  Its  welfare  laws.  Do  you  think  welfare 
programs  should  now  be  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  made  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Yes 48.41 

No    41.22 

Undecided    -.  10.31 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  turn  the 
Post  Office  over  to  a  Government  owned 
Corporation? 

Yes    56.14 

No    - 27.42 

Undecided   16  40 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

■  or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  Philippine  Islands  Is 
celebrating  the  23d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  their  country. 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  the  ties 
between  our  two  countries  have  been  very 
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eloae.  During  the  48  years  when  the 
Phlllixdnes  were  under  our  flac.  the  UJB. 
Oovemment  helped  the  Idand  become  a 
showplace  for  democracy.  World  War  n 
served  to  strengthen  our  unicm,  for  the 
Filipinos  fought  alongside  American 
soldiers  in  the  defense  of  their  Island 
homeland. 

As  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organisation  the  Islands  form  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  free  countries  con- 
taining the  sprecMi  of  commimism. 

The  Philippine  Government  is  right- 
fully taking  a  place  of  leadership  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Today  the  Islands  are 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  coconuts 

ani^  manilft  hAtnp 

StabUity  in  areas  such  as  Southeast 
Asia  depends  largely  on  the  success 
registered  by  countries  like  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Philippines,  entering  a  new  year  of  in- 
dependence under  the  guidance  of  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcos,  will  continiie  to 
register  the  achievement  and  progress  it 
saeamestly  seeks. 

X«m  very  pleased  to  extend  best  wishes 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Philippines  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  anniversary.  I 


THE  CmZEN-SOLDIER 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF  vnoiiri* 
IN  TRK  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  July  7.  19S9 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  5,  a  dlstlnguL«died  dtlzen-soldler. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Rowland  F.  Kirks,  whose  97th 
n.S.  Anny  Reserve  Command  embraces 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, the  eastern  portion  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  to  the 
graduating  class  at  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans. 

The  appropriateness  of  his  most  timely 
address  is  ail  the  more  significant  be- 
cause of  the  example  set  by  General 
Kirks  in  fulfilling  the  challenge  he  pre- 
sented to  his  audience. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
General  Clay's  introduction  of  General 
Kliks.  as  well  as  General  Kliics'  address, 
in  theRzcoao: 

IfmoDUCTOKT  Remarks  bt  Buo.  Gxm. 
Fkamx  B.  Clat 

Major  General  Rowland  Falconer  Klrka  at- 
tended the  Virginia  Military  Insotxrte  from 
which  he  was  oommlMloned  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Cavalry  In  1835.  His  Ave  university 
degrees  Indude  two  doctorates.  He  holds  five 
diplomas  from  United  States  Army  institu- 
tions Including  two  from  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  and  one  from  the  In- 
dtistrlal  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

He  entered  World  War  n  as  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Cavalry,  and  was  progressively  pro- 
moted to  Captain,  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  He  served  In  the  European  Theatre 
of  Operatl(»)s  a»  Chief  of  Combat  Intelligence 
for  the  United  States  Ninth  Army  and  con- 
cluded his  overseas  duty  in  the  military  gov- 
ernment as  Chief  of  Foreign  Trade,  Head- 
quarters United  States  Group  Control  for 
Germany. 

Subsequent  to  World  War  n.  General  Kirks 
served  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  SMtb 
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CivU  Alfain  Area  Headquarters  B,  Ft.  Myer, 
Virginia  and  then  was  aaalgned  to  the  mo- 
bUlaaUoa  deslgnatton  ••  Deputy  Director  of 
the  ClvU  Aflaln  Directorate,  Office  of  t2i« 
Deputy  of  S««ir  for  MUltary  Operattooa.  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

General  Kirks  was  promoted  to  Major  Gen- 
eiml  on  the  eth  of  December  1966  and  was 
assigned  on  the  22nd  of  December  1M7  to  his 
present  command  as  Commanding  General 
at  the  97tli  United  State*  Army  Reserve 
Oommand,  First  United  States  Army. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  by  President  Tru- 
man as  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Hxe 
United  States,  General  Kirks  served  succes- 
sively as  Pprrfeseor  of  Law,  Dean  of  the  School 
at  Law  and  President  of  National  University. 

General  Kirks  served  on  the  Board  at  Edu- 
oaitlon  of  the  District  at  Columbia  from  1053- 
1963. 

He  is  an  aitomey  practicing  in  the  I>Utrlot 
of  Columbia. 

Active  In  dvlc,  charitable  and  religious 
affaire  of  the  nation's  capital.  General  Kirks 
Is  past  Ohalrman  and  current  member  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Advisory  Board;  he  Is  pres- 
ently the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
<;burcb,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  KlwanU 
Club  of  Waahlngton,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Federal  Bar  Aasodatloo,  the  BarrU- 
ters,  and  the  Metropolitan  Watfilngton  Beam 
of  Trade. 

It  Is  with  a  greait  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
present  a  distinguished  cltlzen-soldler.  Ma- 
jor General  Rowland  F.  Kirks. 

RxMAaxs  BT  Maj.  Qkm.  Rowuktm  F.  Knxs 
General  Clay,  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Ckxn- 
mand  and  General  Staff  College,  members  of 
the  graduating  class  and  honored  guests. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  visit  this  beautiful  post. 
I  am  Indeed  honored  to  be  Invited  to  address 
this  graduating  class  of  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  and  to  share  this  sig- 
nificant day  with  you. 

There  Is  a  perfectly  Justifiable  feeling  of 
comfortable  satisfaction  In  reaching  today's 
ceremonies,  for  you  have  scaled  the  heights 
of  military  achievement.  You  well  deserve  the 
accolades  of  military  attainment  which  wlU 
be  conferred  upon  you  this  morning.  You 
have  demonstrated  the  finest  traits  of  com- 
petence, dedication,  perseverance  and  de- 
termination to  perfect  yourselves  militarily. 
You  have  my  most  sincere  congratulations  on 
your  significant  accomplishments,  the  more 
so  because  I  know  that  you  have  given  to 
the  correspondence  portion  of  this  course 
many  hours  which  you  could  have  devoted 
to  leisure  time  pursiUts,  to  being  with  your 
wives  and  families.  Your  completion  of  this 
course  reflects  the  "true  grit"  possessed  by 
each  of  you  as  Army  Officers. 

At  one  point  In  history,  being  graduated 
from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
was  considered  the  end  of  formal  professional 
education.  But,  such  Is  not  the  case  today. 
I  commend  to  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion seizing  the  opportunities  that  still  lie 
ahead  of  you.  Advances  In  theory,  as  well  as 
in  the  science  and  technology  of  war  are  so 
rapid  and  continuous  no  one  In  uniform  dare 
Indulge  himself  the  illusion  of  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction  of  believing,  "I  know  It 
aU"  or  "I  know  enough  to  safely  ride  out  the 
rest  of  my  service  career  to  retirement  with- 
out learning  anything  new." 

Even  If  the  latter  is  a  personal  poeslblllty 
your  obligation  to  the  service  and  those  who 
are  In  your  footsteps  and  whose  education 
and  training  Is  your  responsibility  demand 
more  of  you. 

Of  course,  you  are  entitled  to  a  sixty  day 
breather  before  the  next  academic  year  logins 
in  September  and  I  trust  you  enjoy  It  to  Its 
fiUlest. 

Remember  that  the  fine  courses  presented 
by  The  Army  War  CoUege,  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  The  Army 
Logistics  Management  Center  will  challenge 
your  Interest  as  well  as  your  talents. 
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TblM  wwommandatton  oompUments  your 
outstanding  acblavemant  for  a  Job  w«u  done 
and  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  fulflllment  of 
a  major  goal  In  your  career.  I  suggest  that 
there  are  evtm  higher  goaU  ahead  which  in 
trim  hold  their  rewards. 

In  the  moments  afforded  me  this  morning 
I  shall  seek  to  chaUenge  your  vision  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  neglected.  If  not  overlookwi, 
a^Mct  of  the  dual  life  which  you  lead— that 
is  the  civilian  respcoslblUty  of  a  cltlzen- 
soldler.  My  remarks  are  appUcable  to  the  pro- 
feaslonal  soldier  as  weU  and  are  to  be  dls- 
tmgutshed  only  in  degree. 

An  appropriate  point  of  origin  for  my  the- 
bIb  is  to  be  found  In  the  oath  of  office  you 
took  when  you  were  commissioned,  to  " 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic  .  .  .  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation. .  .  ." 

The  prune  threat  to  the  United  States  in 
the  next  decade,  as  far  as  can  be  discerned 
at  this  moment.  U  not  external  but  Internal. 
Tliere  Is  no  single  world  power,  or  combina- 
tion of  world  powers,  which  can  subdue  the 
United  States  by  force  of  arms  or  will  be  so 
bold  or  Indiscrete  to  even  attempt  It. 

But  there  are  Internal  forces  which  have 
already  hurled  down  the  gaunOet  of  self- 
destruction.  They  are  bold  enough  to  at- 
tonpt  to  execute  that  which  no  foreign 
power  Is  willing  to  contemplate. 

The  United  states  Is  Involved  In  an  In- 
ternal crisis.  Some  even  refer  to  It  as  our 
third  revolution.  The  first  being  the  revolu- 
tion when  we  gained  our  Independence;  the 
second,  the  War  Between  the  States;  and 
the  third,  today's  turmoil  and  turbulence 
which  is  besmirching  and  solely  straining 
our  social  fabric. 

We  are  witnessing  oiu-  cities  convulsed 
with  senseless  destruction  In  the  name  of 
"dvll  rights"  .  .  .  unlversltias  disrupted  and 
even  closed  by  self-styled  revolutionaries  in 
the  name  of  "academic  rights"  .  .  .  honorable 
military  service  scorned  and  avoided  by 
cowards  and  self-proclaimed  Intellectuals  in 
the  name  of  "morality"  .  .  .  democratic 
processes  Impeded  and  dlstored  by  advo- 
cates of  anarchy  In  the  name  of  "freedom" 
.  .  .  youth  anesthetized  or  artlllcaUy  exhil- 
arated by  dnigs,  in  the  name  of  "self- 
expreaslon"  .  .  .  public  places  Uttered  and 
defaced  by  aimlessly  wandering  hippies  and 
ylpples  In  the  name  of  "love  and  peace". 

In  the  world  of  the  pseudo-Intellectual 
washed  and  unwashed,  It  Is  the  In  thing  to 
be  against  every  manifestation  of  anything 
of  value  In  America.  The  cry  of  those  who 
have  abcmdoned  their  responsibilities  to  our 
society  U:  Down  with  the  American  Society  I 
As  a  cltlzen-soldler  you  are  a  unique  in- 
dividual, and  as  such,  your  Government  and 
your  fellow  citizens  look  to^you  for  a  unique 
type  of  performance  as  a  citizen.  You  are 
a  dual  personaUty.  You  possess  the  best  ol 
two  worlds — that  of  being  a  civilian  as  well 
as  being  a  soldier. 

You  have  achieved  a  high  goal  as  military 
officers.  Have  you  achieved  equivalent  heights 
In  your  civilian  activities?  You  deserve  the 
accolades  of  military  attainment  which  will 
be  conferred  upon  you  this  morning.  Do  you 
deserve  equal  accolades  for  your  attainments 
as  a  civilian? 

Are  you  In  civvies  as  professionally  trained 
to  meet  this  Internal  challenge  as  you  are  In 
uniform  to  meet  the  external  threat? 

Are  you  as  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  this  land  of  ours  from  Internal  ills  when 
you  wear  a  grey  flannel  suit  as  you  are  dedi- 
cated to  preserve  it  from  external  assaults 
when  you  wear  combat  greens? 

Have  you  put  the  same  number  of  hours 
Into  the  perfection  of  the  civilian  tools  of 
citizenship  as  you  have  Into  the  profe.ssional 
tools  of  war? 

Specifically — have  you  exercised  the  most 
cherished  privilege  of  citizenship  In  a  de- 
mocracy— that  of  voting?  Have  you  voted  In 
every  election — local,  state  and  -national— in 
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which  you  were  entitled  to  vote?  In  the  Pres- 
idential election  last  November,  120  mlJllcn 
citizens  were  eligible  to  vote  and  only  72 
million  voted;  48  million  did  not.  Were  you 
one  of  these  who  did  not? 

Have  you  served  as  a  member  of  your  local. 
state  or  national  government  In  addition  to 
practicing  your  profession  or  pursuing  your 
trade? 

Are  you  Involved  in  your  Church's  activi- 
ties? Do  you  participate  In  any  way  in  Its 
governance?  There  is  a  wave  of  amazing  con- 
duct surging  through  many  religious  institu- 
tions of  this  land  which  shake  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  respective  faiths.  It  Is  becom- 
ing the  vogue  apparently  to  acquiesce  In 
threats  of  blackmail  and  extortion.  There  are 
some  national  Church  leaders  who  because  of 
sheer  cowardice  are  giving  in  to  threats,  re- 
linquishing their  Church  properties  and 
abandoning  their  religious  services  to  inter- 
ruption by  thugs  and  hoodlums.  These  clerics 
rationalize  such  cowardice  with  a  glib  and 
facile  tongue  In  the  name  of  forbearance, 
reasonableness,  conscience.  love  of  our 
enemies,  cleansing  our  souls  of  racial  ar- 
rogance and  callous  smugness. 

Do  you  actively  and  vigorously  demand  and 
work  for  the  preservation  of  your  religious 
inheritance  whatever  It  may  be? 

Do  you  serve  as  a  member  of  your  local 
Board  of  Education  or  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  umverslty  from  which  you  were 
graduated? 

Have  you  served  as  a  member  of  the  Jury 
or  on  the  local  crime  commission?  Or,  have 
you  begged  off  or  maneuvered  out  of  It  when 
afforded  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
serve? 

There  Is  a  cult  of  violence  in  the  land,  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  campuses.  Today  we 
find  scholars,  writers,  poets,  artists  and  stu- 
dents glorying  in  the  apocalyptic  spectacle 
of  burned  and  looted  cities.  In  the  anarchic 
turmoil  on  campuses,  and  in  the  general  dis- 
ruption of  law  and  order.  Yet  no  society  can 
tolerate  a  breakdown  of  Its  laws  and  expect 
to  survive.  This  is  so  regardless  of  how  mis- 
guided idealists  or  spineless  educational  and 
governmental  leaders  rant  about  freedom  and 
democracy,  crying  aloud  the  myth  that  vio- 
lence Is  an  Inevitable  result  of  correcting  just 
grievances  and  civil  rights  Issue. 

It  is  true  that  a  just  society  must  strive 
with  all  its  might  to  right  every  wrong  even 
if  righting  wrongs  Is  a  highly  perilous  under- 
taking. We  need  mayors  of  cities  and  presi- 
dents of  universities  who  will  delight  In 
battle.  They  have  to  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  an  Informed  and  aroused  citizenry. 
You  have  the  talent  and  training  and  you 
have  taken  an  oath  to  act.  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  awaiting  the  clarion  call.  It  has  been 
sounded. 

Do  you  take  to  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  support  of  justice  and  domestic 
tranquility  in  our  streets  and  on  our 
campuses? 

Have  you  the  courage  to  denounce  crime 
and  corruption  in  government  and  in  busi- 
ness? You  have  courage  when  you  are  In 
military  green— do  you  when  you  are  In 
civilian  grey? 

Do  you  demand  respect  and  obedience  In 
your  home  and  in  your  office  as  you  do  in 
your  military  unit? 

Do  you  exercise  the  same  forthrlghtness  In 
stamping  out  permissiveness  and  income- 
petence  in  your  civilian  environment  as  you 
do  in   your  military   command? 

Today  the  ROTC  program  Is  under  attack 
from  many  quarters  and  on  many  campuses. 
What  have  you  done  to  combat  this  stupid 
manifestation  of  muddleheaded  thinking? 
What  have  you  done  to  assure  the  future  of 
this  program  In  your  alma  mater  or  In  the 
college  in  your  conununlty  so  that  young  men 
who  believe  our  nation  worthy  of  protection 
may  prepare  themselves  to  defend  it,  should 
the  need  arise? 

On  the  2nd  of  June  of  this  year  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Army  in  the  conunencement 
address  at  my  alma  mater.  The  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  referred  to  this  national 
asset  in  this  way:  "ROTC  has  proven  Itself 
the  most  successful  way  to  assure  a  broad 
representation  of  backgrounds  and  phlloeo- 
phies  In  our  officer  ranks.  It  Is  fortunate 
that  no  single  Institution  can  meet  the  Serv- 
ices' requirements  for  officers.  The  Army 
alone  commissions  over  15,000  new  officers 
through  the  ROTC  program  annually.  They 
come  from  all  over  the  nation,  "raey  are  ed- 
ucated In  some  360  different  colleges  and 
universities  and  In  a  wide  variety  of  aca- 
demic disciplines.  Thus  the  ROTC  officers 
entering  the  Services  each  year  provide  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  a  truly  repre- 
sentative and  diverse  officer  corps.  To  be 
strong  and  healthy,  our  Service  leadership 
must  be  as  varied  in  background  as  the  na- 
tion itself.  ROTC  assures  that  It  will  be." 

This  program,  challenged  and  derided  by 
Irresponsible  Individuals  within  oiw  civilian 
community,  is  the  primary  source  of  officers 
for  the  active  Army.  Do  you  realize  that  as 
of  1  February  1969  of  520  U.S.  Army  generals 
on  active  duty  164  were  commissioned 
through  the  ROTC  program?  At  one  point, 
both  of  the  United  States  Peld  Force  Head- 
quarters In  Vietnam  were  commanded  by 
lieutenant  generals  who  started  their  careers 
as  ROTC  cadets.  Five  of  our  divisions  In 
Vietnam,  at  another  time,  were  commanded 
by  major  generals  with  ROTC  backgrounds. 
Today  the  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  principal  military  advisor  to 
the  Paris  negotiating  team,  and  the  recently 
appointed  Deputy  Commanding  General  of 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  were  conomlssioned 
via  the  ROTC  program.  During  World  War 
II  more  than  100,000  ROTC  graduates  served 
as  officers. 

As  a  member  of  this  elite  segment  of  our 
citizenry — the  cltlzen-soldler — are  you  doing 
all  that  you  are  capable  of  to  Insure  the 
preservation  of  this  single  most  valuable  as- 
set of  our  Army — ^the  principal  source  of  Its 
officer  personnel? 

In  asking  you  these  questions,  I  seek  to 
stimulate  in  each  of  you  a  dedication  in  your 
civilian  approach  to  life  equal  to  the  dedi- 
cation Inherent  in  your  noilitary  outlook, 
and  to  urge  you  to  take  positive,  construc- 
tive action  to  counteract  those  forces  that 
would  destory  our  society.  You  must  stimu- 
late to  action  and  lead  the  silent  majority 
of  our  nation. 

Become  involved  I  Seek  elective  or  appoin- 
tive government  office.  Speak  up  for  law  en- 
forcement. Plfeht  crime  and  corruption.  Be 
proud  to  express  your  patriotism.  Strive  to 
eliminate  Incompetence  in  your  offices  as  you 
do  in  your  units.  Educate  those  with  whom 
you  come  In  contact  to  be  alert  to  those 
forces  which  are  eroding  us  from  within  and 
to  join  you  In  the  fight  to  destroy  them.  Set 
the  example  for  your  children  and  other 
young  people  by  showing  them  you  care 
enough  to  give  of  your  time  and  thought  by 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Education,  by  being 
active  in  your  Church,  by  acting  as  an  ad- 
visor to  youth  groups. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience.  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  will  benefit  by  becoming 
Involved.  I  have  grown  In  maturity  and  depth 
as  a  result  of  my  participation  in  the  activ- 
ities of  my  Church.  In  the  process  of  work- 
ing with  others  on  the  Advisory  Bo<u-d  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  I  have  learned  compassion 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  those 
who  have,  in  many  instances,  reached  the 
depths  of  despair  and  frustration. 

Many  of  my  associates  have  found  deep  ful- 
fillment In  their  social  and  civic  work  with 
such  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  opportunity  to  help  a  young  boy  develop 
moral  fibre,  learn  the  true  meaning  of  prin- 
ciple and  experience  the  spirit  of  teamwork, 
has  enabled  many  a  msm  to  better  appreciate 
what  youth  can  do  when  It  is  motivated  and 
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dedicated  to  building  the  Nation,  rather 
than  destroying  it. 

Have  you  the  courage  to  set  the  example 
in  your  own  homes?  Our  determination  to 
teach  our  children  values,  to  give  them  prin- 
ciples, to  Instill  In  them  self-disclpUne — 
will  reap  many  benefits  for  the  nation  as 
well  as  for  them  as  human  beings — for  they 
are  the  future  of  America.  Our  best  defense 
against  the  Internal  enemy. 

The  role  you  play  In  your  community  as 
a  cltlzen-soldler  sets  you  apart  from  aH 
others  as  an  Instrument  of  competence,  bal- 
ance, organization,  dedicated  service  to  God 
and  country.  Your  non-mlUtarlly  trained 
neighbor  looks  up  to  you,  he  expects  more 
from  you  because  you  have  more  to  give. 

Do  you  recognize  this  unique  status  which 
you  have  In  the  eyes  of  your  fellow  citizen? 
By  heritage  and  the  mores  of  our  culture  we 
look  upon  the  men  of  the  cloth  with  rever- 
ence and  we  have  been  Seldom  disappointed; 
we  respect  those  In  the  judicial  black  robe 
as  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  our  respect 
is  well  placed;  we  set  apart  doctors  as  those 
who  by  training  and  dedication  are  charged 
with  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people 
and  what  a  remarkable  service  they  perform. 

And  how  is  the  cltlzen-soldler  viewed  In 
this  panorama  of  those  who  are  set  apart 
from  the  mases? 

This  Is  how  I  visualize  this  unique  citizen. 
As  a  civilian  he  Is  a  civic  leader  in  every 
facet  of  our  dally  life.  He  provides  the  bal- 
ance and  trained  Judgment,  the  loyalty 
and  the  dedication  which  has  been  the  very 
essence  of  his  military  training.  He  grasps 
the  reins  of  leadership  in  every  phase  of  his 
community  life;  In  his  Church;  In  his  local 
government;  in  hie  Institutions  of  learning; 
In  civic  and  charitable  activities. 

As  Army  officers  you  are  the  Inheritors  of 
the  finest  military  traditions  that  the  might- 
iest nation  in  the  history  of  man  has  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  of  more  than  150 
military  campaigns.  You  take  your  place 
beside  men  who  have  written  Illustrious 
pages  In  American  history  and  have  acquired 
a  common  heritage  and  bond  with  Wash- 
ington and  the  men  of  the  Continental  Army; 
with  Grant  and  Lee;  with  Teddy  Roosevelt; 
with  Pershing,  MacArthur,  Marshall,  and 
Elsenhower.  As  military  men  you  are  helping 
to  write  history. 

You  are  charged  today  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  preserving  this  heritage.  Instilling  it 
in  your  successors  so  that  this  nation  of  ours 
and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  free 
men  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth  from 
want  of  professional  military  excellence.  As 
long  as  you  are  in  uniform,  I  have  no  fear 
of  your  dedication  to  Duty,  Honor,  Country. 
As  long  as  you  fill  your  role  as  soldiers,  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  In  yotir  capacity  and 
willingness  to  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  to 
preserve  this  nation  of  ours  from  all  external 
enemies.  By  being  graduated  today  from  the 
Cotiunand  and  General  Staff  College  you  con- 
firm the  fulflllment  of  the  motto  of  this  insti- 
tution "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 

Of  him  to  whom  more  is  given,  more  is 
expected.  To  you  my  fellow  officers  more 
shall  be  given  today,  tomorrow  more  shall  be 
expected.  This  morning  you  are  the  elite  of 
the  Army.  Tomorrow  morning  you  shall  be 
the  elite  of  our  civilian  communities. 

I  salute  you — the  citizen  soldier. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  MISSOtrRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7. 1969 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  John  W. 
Oliver  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  a  very  able 
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Judge,  spoke  on  the  stibject  of  law,  order, 
the  courts,  and  students.  It  Is  a  useful 
apeeeh  because  like  so  many  good  ones 
it  asks  provocative  questions  and  avoids 
easy  answers.  It  makes  the  listener,  or 
the  reader,  think — a  condition  that  needs 
to  be  cultivated  more  in  these  messy 
days.  At  one  point.  Judge  Oliver  appro- 
priately quotes  from  the  great  Federal 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  who  said: 

Liberty  U  the  product,  not  of  Instltutlona, 
but  of  a  temper,  of  an  attitude  toward  life: 
of  that  mood  that  looks  before  and  after  and 
plnea  for  what  U  not  ...  it  Is  Idle  to  look 
to  laws,  or  courts,  or  principalities,  or  powers 
to  secure  It.  You  may  write  into  your  con- 
stitutions not  ten,  but  fifty,  amendments, 
and  It  shall  not  help  a  farthing  ...  if  it 
have  no  stay  but  law. 

Judge  Hand  went  on  to  say  that  the 
blessings  of  liberty  rest  upon  broad  pub- 
lie  acceptance  of  concepts  "of  fairplay, 
of  give  and  take,  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  hypothesis,  of  how  changeable, 
and  passing  are  our  surest  convictions, 
which  have  so  hard  a  chance  to  survive 
in*tffty  times,  perhaps  especially  in  our 
owK"." 

It  is  an  imusual  speech  and  worth 
reading.  It  follows: 

RKMASKB  or  THX  HONORABLK  JOHN  W.  OUVKB 

OF    Kansas   Cttt,    Bflo.,    Pksekai.    District 

COXniT  JUDCX,  ON  RCCKIVINC  THE  AmKKICAN- 

iSM  AwASD  OF  TH«  Jewish  Wab  Vrr««AN8. 

OSPASTICZNT  OF  MiSSOUXI  AT  KANSAS   CrTT, 

Mo.,  Jvm  38,  1969 

I  gratef  uUy  accept  your  Award  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  judicial  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment. I  do  so  with  some  misgivings  be- 
cause Justice  Holmes  once  said  that  "the 
best  service  we  [judges]  can  do  for  oiu*  coun- 
try and  for  ourselves  [Is]  to  hammer  out  as 
compact  and  solid  a  piece  of  work  as  one  can, 
to  try  to  make  it  first  rate,  and  to  leave  It 
unadvertlsed." 

Most  of  the  day  by  day  work  that  judges 
perform  certainly  Is  vmadvertlaed;  It  Is  prac- 
tically unknown.  PubUc  judgment  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstrstton  of  justice  must  rest  upon  frag- 
mentary reports  of  the  unusual  and  the  ex- 
ceptional case  which,  for  reasons  neither  ap- 
parent nor  explained,  are  deemed  to  be  news- 
worthy. 

I  tbmntan  consider  your  recognition  of  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  as  a  recognition  of 
all  judges  who  toll  In  the  vineyard.  I  assure 
you  that  It  makes  all  judges  feel  that  their 
work  may  be  worth  while  to  know  that  there 
are  at  least  some  who  hold  opinions  different 
from  those  from  whom  judges  not  infre- 
quently bear. 

It  comes  as  »  matter  of  surprise  to  many 
people,  for  example,  that  Justice  Holmes 
once  was  moved  to  speak  publicly  about  let- 
tera,  not  always  anonymous,  he  received 
which  reflected  a  deep  hatred  and  distrust  of 
the  Supreme  Ckmrt  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  surprise  some  of  you  that  In  1913,  as 
today,  and  Indeed  as  In  all  the  days  since  the 
time  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  not  the  most  popular  In- 
stitution In  the  TTnlted  States.  Somehow 
we  get  the  Idea  that  everyone  loved  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  good  old  days. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  had  been  on 
the  Court  for  ten  years.  He  confessed  that 
It  was  painful  "to  know  that  many  see  sinis- 
ter motives"  In  a  judge's  action  "when  one 
spends  all  the  energies  of  one's  soul  In  trying 
to  do  good  work,  with  no  thought  but  that 
of  solving  a  problem  according  to  the  rules 
by  which  one  Is  bound." 

He  philosophically  suggested  that  "the  at- 
tacks upon  the  Court  are  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  the  unrest  that  seems  to  wonder 
vaguely  whether  law  and  order  pay."  He.  oT 
course,  added  that  a  judge  worth  his  salt 
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"must  take  things  phUosophlcaUy"  and  to 
understand  that  "no  one  can  complain  If  any 
Institution,  system  or  beUef  Is  called  upon  to 
justtfy  Its  oonttnuanos  In  Ufe."  And  so  it  Is 
today.  The  designation  of  a  Judge  as  the  r«- 
dplssit  of  your  award  makes  It  easier  for 
Judges  to  be  phllost^hlcal  and  I  tbank  you 
on  behalf  of  all  my  brethren  on  the  bench. 
I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  an  unrest 
that  Is  current  today;  the  unrest  of  students 
which  has  erupted  Into  violence.  This  has 
happened  not  only.  In  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  South 
America,  but  In  many  of  our  own  American 
tuUversltles. 

When  I  read  last  night's  Kansas  City  Star  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  to  shorten  what 
I  had  been  thinking  about  saying  this  eve- 
ning. A  columnist  ended  bis  column  devoted 
to  a  convention  of  coUege  administrators 
with  the  statement  that  although  "more 
questions  were  raised  than  settled  at  the 
conventlcm,  ...  It  Is  apparent  the  colleges 
are  facing  their  problems  honestly  and  do- 
ing everything  within  their  power  to  re- 
solve them."  I  almost  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
because  I  have  long  believed  that  If  appro- 
priate Identification  Is  made  of  our  real 
problems,  and  If  those  problems  are  In  fact 
honestly  faced,  we  can,  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  t»im  our  attention  to  the  new 
set  of  problems  which  always  seem  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old. 

A  closer  reading  of  the  entire  column,  how- 
ever, revealed  that  two  full  newspaper  col- 
umns were  devoted  to  an  Inquiry  Into,  among 
other  things,  "the  proper  relation  of  athletics 
to  academic  life."  It  seems  that  the  recom- 
mended solution  to  the  apparently  major 
problem  faced  by  our  educational  Institutions 
would  be  solved  if  coUege  athletic  directors 
would  simply  "forget  the  pros.  .  .  .  and  mer- 
chandise coUege  athletics  as  pros  merchan- 
dise their  products."  "They  must  sell  the  pub- 
lic on  the  fun  of  college  football  and  the  en- 
joyment  of  returning  to  the  campus  on  a 
football  Saturday."  "They  must  appeal  to  the 
blue  collar  worker."  In  other  words,  colleges 
should  work  to  get  their  share  of  the  enter- 
tainment buck. 

A  single  sentence  In  the  column  was  de- 
voted to  the  admittedly  unsatisfactory  effort 
"to  see  that  the  student-athlete  Is  gradu- 
ated." 

Another  single  sentence  stated:  "A  better 
effort  la  being  made  to  understand  the  Negro 
athlete,  his  background,  and  his  needs." 

I  could  not  help  wonder  whether  the  stu- 
dents Involved  would  place  a  like  emphasis  on 
the  problems  of  higher  education  discussed 
on  last  night's  sport  page.  I  even  wondered 
whether  a  good  many  students  are  not  ques- 
tioning the  relevancy  of  having  an  educa- 
tional Institution  In  the  business  of  com- 
peting at  all  with  professional  athletics. 

A  prophet  I  have  always  thought  to  be  wise 
once  taught  that  "one  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but 
the  earth  abldeth  forever."  He  maintained 
that  "there  Is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
I  suppose  the  question  we  should  ask  our- 
selves tonight  Is  whether  Eccleslastcrs  really 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

A  man  with  whom  3rou  all  are  familiar 
was  able  to  write  one  August,  apparently 
after  the  close  of  summer  school,  that  "our 
University  goes  on  well.  ...  As  yet  It  has 
been  a  model  of  order  and  good  behavior, 
having  never  yet  has  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  single  act  of  authority."  In  fact, 
that  well  known  man  was  able  to  say  In 
August  that  "all  la  well"  at  his  University. 

The  following  October,  however,  presented 
an  entirely  different  picture.  The  same  man 
stated  that  "a  serious  Incident  has  just  taken 
place."  He  said  that  fourteen  students  had 
gathered  on  the  lawn  of  the  University;  that 
two  professors  who  went  to  Investigate  the 
noise  and  uproar  were  "received  with  In- 
sult, and  even  brick-bats  were  thrown  at 
them."    When    two    of   the   students   were 
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wlBSd  they  refused  to  give  their  names,  iq. 
stead,  they  called  on  their  companions  "lor 
a  rescue,  got  loose,  and  withdrew  to  their 
chambers."  It  was  reported  that  the  Faculty 
met  the  next  day  "to  denounce  the  of- 
fenders." 

The  students,  however,  answered  the  fac- 
ulty "In  writing  and  In  .the  rudest  tennt, 
and  charged  the  Professors  themselves  with 
false  statements."  Other  students,  so  went 
the  report,  who  were  In  "no  way  Implicated 
In  the  riot,  and  knowing  nothing  about  It, 
Immediately  signed  the  answer,  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  rioters,  and  declaricg 
their  belief  of  their  assertions  In  oppoeitlon 
to  those  of  the  Professors." 

What  a  difference  between  the  serenity 
of  Augiist  and  the  violence  of  October.  But 
how  much  difference  Is  there  between  the 
students  of  today  and  those  of  1826,  the  year 
of  ttie  riot  at  the  University  of  Vlrginu, 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  describing  Jn 
his  letter  of  August  27.  1835  to  Ellen  W.  Cool- 
Idge,  and  that  of  October  13,  1835  to  Joseph 
Coolldge,  Jrl 

There  are,  I  feel  reasonably  sure,  some  very 
substantial  differences  between  the  1825  riot 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  those  which 
we  read  about  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers  today.  Mr.  Jefferson  Intimated 
that  the  original  fourteen  University  of  Vlr- 
glnla  students  were  "animated  with  wine" 
and  that  at  first  they  had  "no  Intention,  it 
Is  believed,  but  of  childish  noise  and  uproar." 
Those  of  you  who  were  students  during  Pro- 
hibition Days  probably  at  least  saw  a  fel- 
low student  animated  with  something  at 
least  as  strong  as  wine  become  Involved  in 
what  could  well  be  described  as  "noise  and 
uproar."  But  the  fact  that  student  unrest 
In  the  1030's  and  even  In  the  1940's  may  have 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  1836  riot  does 
not  mean  that  the  same  thing  Is  true  today. 

The  most  recent  172  page  staff  study  of 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  entlUed  "Shui  It 
Down:  A  CoUege  in  Crisis,"  oould  well  be 
said  to  present  an  entirely  different  plctiire. 
That  study  was  devoted  to  San  Francisco 
State  College.  That  study  currently  reports 
that  "It  Is  misleading  to  attribute  the  cause 
of  violence  to  outside  agitators."  It  sug- 
gested that  "the  causes  He  much  deeper." 
"The  students,"  the  report  continued,  see 
themselves  as  noble  people  fighting  battles 
to  uplift  nonwhlte  races  and  promote  reforms 
or  revolution  that  will  produce  a  better  way 
of  life."  But,  the  report  stated,  students 
miist  oame  to  recognize  "that  the  language 
of  the  gutter,  the  shock  rhetoric,  a  willing- 
ness to  mount  barricades,  vandalism  and 
personal  assault  do  not  constitute  a  valid 
or  effective  means  of  getting  a  better  educa- 
tion."   - 

The  Cox  report  on  the  trouble  at  Columbia 
University  points  out  that  some  of  today's 
students  seek  to  create  imrest  whereas  the 
student  of  your  day  and  mine  got  into 
trouble  quite  accidentally. 

Additionally  of  Interest  Is  the  way  students 
rally  behind  their  colleagues  in  time  of  stress. 
Although  only  a  group  of  students  violate 
regulations  which  are  acceptable  to  the  stu- 
dent majority,  the  use  of  particular  police 
and  national  guard  forces  to  enforce  those 
regulations,  rather  than  use  of  other  means 
of  maintaining  order,  has  apparently  united 
an  entire  campus  in  a  manner  quite  similar 
to  the  reaction  produced  In  1825  when  two 
professors  tried  to  get  the  names  of  a  couple 
of  wine-bibbers.  Whether  this  is  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  question;  the  question  is 
whether  action  and  over-reaction  is  part  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
faced. 

The  study  and  reflection  I  have  been  able 
to  give  the  problems  Inherent  In  the  student 
unrest  of  today  suggests  that  students  in  the 
1960's  react  with  quite  a  similar  sense  of 
solidarity  as  that  apparently  demonstrated 
by  the  students  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  beloved 
University  of  Virginia  In  the  year  1825.  The 
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biggest  diffwence,  I  l>eilsve.  between  the 
students  of  1825  and  those  of  1909  lies  In 
the  causes  of  discontent  which  prompted  and 
prompt  their  respective  confrontations  with 
authority.  It  Is  one  thing  to  become  excited 
about  whether  students  are  to  be  p>ermitted 
to  become  animated  with  wine  and  engage 
in  what  students  of  all  ages  have  considered 
to  be  a  bit  of  Innocent  noise  and  uproar.  It 
U  quite  another  thing  to  share  a  profound 
unrest  which  grips  not  only  students  but 
their  parents  and  grandparents. 

Morton  Kondracke's  column  "New  Per- 
spective on  Campus  Turmoil  from  Young 
OOP.",  also  in  last  night's  Kansas  City  Star, 
quotes  generously  from  the  report  made  by 
the  22  Congressmen  who  recently  visited  a 
number  of  colleges  and  from  the  individual 
comments  of  several  of  the  Congressmen  who 
participated  in  the  study.  That  report  noted 
a  genuine  concern  of  large  numbers  of  to- 
day's students  "over  what  they  feel  Is  the 
difference  between  the  promise  and  per- 
formance of  America."  "For  the  most  part," 
said  the  report,  "we  found  a  perceived  neg- 
lect of  human  problems  to  be  the  single 
largest  motivating  force  behind  the  aliena- 
tion of  today's  student." 

This  revolutionary  country  of  ours  did 
ordain  and  establish  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  still  live  "In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare, 
and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  Posterity."  Those  beyond  the 
apparently  magic  age  of  thirty  are  convinced 
that  our  Union  is  more  perfect  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  ovi  fathers  and  particularly  in 
the  time  of  our  grandfathers.  But  today's 
students  ask  just  how  perfect  is  our  Union? 

Those  who  have  followed  the  past  forty 
years  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sound  and  fury  produced  by  those  deci- 
sions, know  that  we  gradually  move  closer  to 
a  civilized  system  of  administration  of 
Justice.  But  today's  student  asks  what  are 
we  doing  about  the  casuses  of  crime.  They 
ask  whether  we  are  really  Interested  in  the 
reformation  and  rehabUltation  of  offenders. 
How  many  of  you,  they  ask,  have  even  seen 
the  inside  of  a  jail  or  a  prison?  Do  you,  they 
ask,  really  know  anything  about  even  the 
physical  conditions  of  such  institutions? 

Domestic  Tranquility? — Common  De- 
fense?—General  Welfare?  They  ask  us 
whether  we  have  read  a  newspaper  lately. 

It  Is  possible  that  today's  students  are 
not  content  with  the  parenUl  answer  that 
things  are  better  now  than  they  were  when 
you  and  I  were,  I  like  to  say,  younger?  Is  it 
possible  that  today's  students  believe  more 
deeply  in  the  ideals  expressed  In  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  than  their  par- 
ents and  that  they  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  valid  answers  to  why  our  Nation  must 
move  so  slowly  to  attain  those  Ideals? 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  part  of  the  genera- 
tion gap  because  history  teaches  that  revo- 
lutions are  not  built  on  new  ideas;  they 
draw  upon  older  values  and  visions.  Many 
of  the  ideals  eventually  expressed  In  our 
eighteenth  century  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Wghts  originated  as  long  ago  as  the  Athens 
of  Pericles.  What  happened  was  that  Amer- 
icans of  Colonial  Days  began  to  take  those 
old  ideas  and  Ideals  seriously.  And  perhaps 
fomethlng  of  that  sort  Is  again  happening; 
In  a  different  time  and  In  a  different  way. 
But,  is  It  not  fair  to  ask,  whether  all 
that  sort  of  talk  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
actions  of  today's  students  who  take  over 
buildings,  kidnap  faculty  members,  and  de- 
stroy property  In  general?  Of  course,  those 
actions  are  Inconsistent  with  the  Ideals 
suted,  but  is  It  not  also  fair  to  ask  whether 
university  administrations  and  faculties  have 
o«en  able  to  develop  administrative  proce- 
dures which  anticipate  and  appropriately 
deal  with  those  minority  of  students  whom 
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they  know  will  attempt  to  provoke  a  con- 
frontation, which.  If  Improperly  handled,  will 
solidify  a  majority  of  the  student  body 
against  those  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  educational  institution? 

We  can  ask  appropriate  questions  but  I 
suggest  we  must  go  very  slow  about  coming 
to  any  conclusion  that  any  easy  answers  are 
readily  available.  Judges  serve  poets  not  dis- 
similar to  those  served  by  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  an  educa- 
tional institution.  They,  of  all  people,  know 
that  answers  to  difficult  problems  are  not 
easy  to  come  by.  They  know,  lor  example, 
that  many  members  of  the  public  are  fully 
convinced,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  meager 
factual  Information  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, that  they  could  have  imposed  a  bet- 
ter sentence  than  the  judge  charged  with 
that  awsome  responsibility.  The  same  peo- 
ple, I  suspect,  are  fully  convinced  that  they 
could  have  figured  out  a  better  way  to  deal 
with  a  student  confrontation  than  any  uni- 
versity chancellor. 

Are  no  all  of  us  tempted,  for  further  ex- 
ample, to  have  rather  firm  ideas  about  what 
should  and  should  not  have  been  done  at  San 
Francisco  State?  Do  not  many  people  sincere- 
ly believe  that  a  judgment  may  validly  be 
based  on  the  six  sentences  quoted  last  week 
by  the  Associated  Press  from  the  172  page 
report  recenUy  made  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence? 

If  those  six  sentences  fit  our  preconceived 
ideas  we  commend  the  Study  Gixjup  for  its 
Insight  and  wisdom.  If  those  six  sentences  do 
not  Jibe  with  what  we  already  think,  are  we 
not  sufllcienUy  confident  of  our  preconceived 
judgment  that  we  easily  dismiss  those  six 
sentences  on  the  theory  that  the  people  who 
wrote  them  are  so  uninformed  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  coddling  hippies. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom m  what  Judge  Learned  Hand  said  over 
thirty  years  ago  when  he  stated  that  "while 
it  U  proper  that  people  should  find  fault 
when  their  judges  fall,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  recognize  the  difficulties." 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  university 
administrators. 

"Perhaps,"  he  added,  "it  is  also  fair  to  ask 
before  the  judges  are  blamed  they  shall  be 
given  credit  of  having  tried  to  do  their  best. 
Let  them  severely  be  brought  to  book,  when 
they  go  wrong,  but  by  those  who  will  Uke  the 
trouble  to  understand."  Before  we  assess 
blame  on  tinlverslty  administrators  In  regard 
to  student  unrest  should  we  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  the  problems  in- 
volved? 

I  recently  listened  to  a  university  chancel- 
lor describe  the  reasons  that  controlled  his 
decision  in  regard  to  a  recent  student  con- 
frontation. In  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  question  of  what  part  new  laws  and 
courts  could  and  should  play  in  controlling 
current  student  unrest  was  raised.  The  sug- 
gestion that  courts  should  not  be  counted  on 
for  any  long  term  solution  was  not  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  it  was  clear  that 
many  were  convinced  that  if  someone  would 
Just  pass  a  law,  preferably  a  very  tough 
criminal  law,  and  if  courts  would  Just  put 
enough  students  in  Jail,  aU  the  other  stu- 
dents would  send  home  for  their  father's 
coonskln  coat,  his  silver  gin  fiask,  become 
concerned  about  the  football  team  and  who 
should  be  elected  queen  of  the  R.O.T.C.  ball, 
and  the  unrest  on  the  campus  would  go  away. 
The  suggestion  that  constitutions,  courts, 
and  laws  are  not  enough  to  maintain  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
Posterity  is  not  an  original  Idea.  William 
James  stated  the  Idea  Implicitly  In  1907 
when  he  said  "the  civic  genius  of  our  people 
is  [the)  only  bulwark"  of  a  democracy  which 
he  believed  was  "still  upon  its  trial."  He  sug- 
gested that  American  democracy  could  not 
withstand  the  test  unless  we,  the  people,  de- 
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velop  the  "habit  of  trained  and  disciplined 
good  temper  toward  the  opoiMlte  party"  and 
the  haMt  of  "fierce  and  merciless  resentment 
toward  every  man  or  set  of  men  who  break 
the  public  peace."  The  latter  Idea  suggested 
community  disapproval  rather  than  resort 
to  criminal  or  other  punitive  sanction. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  expressed  the  same 
idea  explicitly  throughout  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  In  1930  he  said  that  "lib- 
erty was  a  plant  which  1b  slow  growing  and 
needs  (an]  equitable  cUnnate."  He  said  that 
liberty  is  "the  product,  not  of  institutions, 
but  of  a  temper,  of  an  attitude  toward  life; 
of  that  mood  that  looks  before  and  after 
and  pines  for  what  Is  not. ' 

And  he  said.  "It  Is  Idle  to  look  to  laws,  or 
courts,  or  principalities,  or  powers  to  secure 
it.  You  may  write  into  your  constitutions 
not  ten.  but  fifty,  amendments,  and  it  shall 
not  help  a  farthing,  ...  if  it  have  no  stay 
but  law."  The  Blessings  of  Liberty,  he  said, 
rest  upon  broad  public  acceptance  of  con- 
cepts "of  fair  play,  of  give  and  take,  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  hypothesis,  of  how 
changeable,  and  passing  are  our  surest  con- 
victions, which  have  so  hard  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive in  any  times,  pehraps  especially  in  our 
own." 

During  World  War  II  he  told  us  that  it  Is 
false  to  "rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon  con- 
stitutions, upon  laws,  upon  courts."  "Lib- 
erty," he  said,  "lies  In  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women;  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no  consti- 
tution, now  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much 
to  help  it." 

In  1963,  when  witch  hunts  were  in  vogue. 
Judge  Hand  again  reiterated  that  "the  powers 
of  courts  are  too  limited  to  reach  the  more 
controversial  questions  that  arise"  in  times  of 
strain  and  conflict.  Judge  Hand  deeply  be- 
lived  that  we,  the  people,  must  develop  "an 
Informed  sympathy  with,  and  understanding 
of,  the  desires  and  values  of  others." 

Learned  Hand,  as  William  James  before 
him,  urged  that  we  must  develop  the  habit 
of  an  open  mind  and  a  recognition  that  "the 
deepest  convictions  of  one  generation  are  the 
rejects  of  the  next."  He  stated  that: 

"I  believe  that  that  community  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution  where  each  man 
begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible 
enemy,  where  non-conformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed,  political  as  well  as  religious. 
Is  a  mark  of  disaffection;  where  denuncia- 
tion, without  specification  or  backing,  takes 
the  place  of  evidence;  where  orthodoxy 
chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  in 
the  eventual  supremacy  of  retMon  has  be- 
come so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter  our 
convictions  in  the  open  lists,  to  win  or 
lose." 

There  are  those,  both  young  and  old. 
who  today  reject  the  principle  that  all  Ideas 
should  be  given  a  fair  field  and  an  hon- 
est race.  There  are  those  who  say  I  am  free 
to  curse  and  shout  down  all  who  disagree 
with  me.  The  Blessings  of  Liberty  do  not 
legitimate  "the  ruthless,  the  unbridled  will; 
it  Is  not  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes."  "That," 
Judge  Hand  told  us  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Is  a  "denial  of  liberty,  and 
leads  straight  to  its  overthrow.  A  society 
in  which  men  recognize  no  check  upon  their 
freedom  soon  becomes  a  society  where  free- 
dom is  the  possession  of  only  a  savage  few; 
as  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow." 

There  are,  of  course,  ample  provisions  in 
existing  laws  which  provides  penalties  for 
all  illegal  conduct  that  has  occurred  on 
particular  campuses  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Existing  laws  vest  ample  power  in  avail- 
able courts  to  issue  Injunctions,  if  injunc- 
tive relief  Is  deemed  an  appropriate  remedy 
by  those  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  on  a  particular  campus.  And 
courts  are  available  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  any  student  wlio  may  be  11- 
legaUy  treated  by  a  particular  univenlty 
administration. 
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Those  laws  have  either  been  used  or  not 
used  dependent  upon  the  Judgment  of  the 
authorities  responsible.  Whether  appropri- 
ate administrative  disciplinary  procedures 
have  been  adopted  and  enforced  In  a  par- 
ticular institution  Is  a  question  which  we 
can  ask  but  not  answer  because  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  what  Is  taking  place  on 
any  {lartlcular  campus. 

I  am  confident  that  there  Is  no  magic  easy 
solution  to  the  problems  that  exist  on  any 
campus.  Indeed,  experience  suggests  that  the 
report  of  the  22  Congressmen  Is  probably 
correct.  That  report  concluded  that  both 
radical  and  moderate  students  alike  brought 
home  that  "the  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  would 
not  mean  an  end  to  campus  unrest."  Students 
are  deeply  concerned,  said  the  report,  not 
only  about  Vietnam  and  the  draft,  but  also 
about  problems  of  "racism,  the  military- 
Industrial  complex,  poverty  and  hunger,  the 
'police  state,"  economic  oppression,  and  mis- 
placed priorities."  Can  we  say  that  It  is  wrong 
for  anyone,  including  student;,  to  feel  and 
express  concern  about  those  questions? 

If  it  is  true  that  today's  student  Is  more 
conunltted  to  getting  on  with  the  public  busi- 
ness of  making  the  Ideals  expressed  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  more  of  a 
reality  than  is  presently  true  today,  I  would 
think  that  It  would  follow  that  today's 
students  will  Join  us  In  our  declaration  of 
faith  In  our  constitutional  institutions,  pro- 
vided those  Institutions  produce  reasonable 
movement  toward  the  attainment  of  our 
long-standing  commitments. 

If  today's  students  do  not  come  to  share 
our  faith  In  America,  and  If  the  performance 
of  your  generation  and  mine  does  not  rea- 
sonably warrant  acceptance  of  that  faith,  are 
we  not  doomed  to  see  something  new  under 
the  sun?  It  will  not  be  new  so  far  as  other 
countries  are  concerned,  but  liberty's  last 
best  hope  would  vanish  from  the  earth  should 
we  fail  in  oof  endeavor. 

I  am  afraid  that,  like  the  meeting  of  the 
athletic  directors,  we  have  raised  more  prob- 
lems than  we  have  solved.  Perhaps  the  advice 
from  the  Sports'  editor  is  valid.  He  suggested 
that  we  face  our  problems  honestly  and  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  resolve  them. 

The  power  of  America  lies  In  the  hearts  of 
her  people.  We  must  never  forget  that  Amer- 
ica's greatest  asset  is  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation,  many  of  'Whom  are  students.  Indeed, 
there  are  more  students  today  than  there 
are  farmers,  a  fact  that  emphasizes  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  give  every  evidence  of  being 
restless.  The  challenge  that  young  and  old 
must  face  together,  attended  as  it  will  be  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  noise  and  uproar, 
is  to  make  the  system  of  government  in  which 
we  believe  work  with  the  appropriate  speed 
and  effectiveness  that  the  times  within  which 
we  live  demand. 

I  hope  you  share  my  faith  that  we  can  and 
will  meet  that  challenge. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
its  field  hearing  in  California  a  few  weeks 
ago,  our  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  heard  some  interesting  com- 
ments from  Mr.  Don  M.  Muchmore, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Opinion  Re- 
search of  California,  which  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  conducting  public  opinion  polls. 

Said  Mr.  Muchmore: 
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I  believe  that  conalderlng  the  amount  of 
information  provided,  considering  its  ex- 
haustlveness  and  accuracy,  the  ooet  for  the 
Census  Is  extremely  small.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  even  this  low  cost 
could  substantially  be  reduced  if  Census 
materials  were  to  be  sold  to  users  at  much 
higher  prices  than  is  presently  done.  Even  If 
prices  were  to  be  raised  many  times  over, 
price  levels  would  remain  reasonable,  so  low 
are  the  prices  presently  charged. 

Mr.  Muchmore  elaborated  on  this  later 
in  the  hearing,  as  follows: 

I  would  say  this  also,  a  critical  factor,  if  the 
Census  is  going  to  cost  9260  million,  is  to  do 
something  so  that  the  cost  is  reduced,  and  to 
me  the  most  effective  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  evaluate  what  product  you  have.  If  you 
have  a  product  which  Is  worthwhile,  which 
the  census  Is,  then  talk  to  the  companies 
that  you  are  selling  it  to,  look  at  your  pub- 
lications, decide  what  a  fair  cost  is  going  to 
be  in  your  evaluation,  talk  to  these  com- 
panies and  see  If  they  will  pay  that  price.  In 
most  instances  you  will  find  that  these  com- 
panies are  willing  to  pay  more  without  any 
question  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Muchmore 
has  offered  an  excellent  suggestion,  and 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
carry  it  out. 

Presently,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  furnish  census  tables  and  other 
data  and  make  special  surveys  for  State 
and  local  officials,  and  private  concerns 
and  indivduals,  upon  payment  of  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  such  work. 

My  bill  will  amend  this  section  of 
census  law  to  continue  this  arrangement 
for  State  and  local  governments,  but 
private  concerns  and  individuals  will  be 
charged  the  actual  cost  of  these  special 
services  plus  50  percent.  I  think,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Muchmore's  testimony  this  is  a 
fair  charge  for  information  which  pri- 
vate concerns  probably  could  not  develop 
except  at  a  much  higher  cost.  The  addi- 
tional 50-percent  suixharge  is  based  on 
the  precedent  of  the  law  governing  the 
sale  of  additional  copies  of  Government 
documents  offered  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Under  this 
law— section  1708  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code — the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  may  sell  such  documents  at 
a  price  based  on  the  cost  as  determined 
by  the  Public  Piinter  plus  50  percent. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  census  law  which  I  have 
introduced  are  fair  and  are  based  on 
sound  practices  both  in  and  out  of 
Government. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Lane  Technical  High  School  in  Chicago 
graduated  its  largest  graduating  class  in 
the  city  with  some  1,300  young  men  re- 
ceiving their  diplomas.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  honored  at  this  commencement 
ceremony  when  I  was  presented  the 
Albert  G.  Lane  Memorial  Award  for  Out- 


standing Citizenship  by  the  school's  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  Donald  J.  Racky. 

Lane  Technical  today  stands  out  as 
a  symbol  of  excellence  in  education  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  pro- 
grams maintained  by  Dr.  Donald  j. 
Racky,  the  school's  princip>al,  that  most 
of  the  yoimg  men  who  received  their  di- 
plomas are  going  on  to  colleges  and  to 
universities. 

Dr.  Racky  and  the  entire  faculty  at 
Lane  Tech  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  they  have  guided 
through  high  school  are  today  among 
the  best  educated  young  people  in 
Chicago. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  Dr.  Racky  himself  for 
the  award  bestowed  upon  me. 

Following  is  my  commencement  ad- 
dress prepared  for  this  occasion: 

Dr.  Racky.  members  of  the  faculty,  grad- 
uates, parents,  and  guests,  I  am  honored  to 
accept  this  Albert  O.  Lane  Memorial  award 
for  outsrtanding  citizenship. 

In  these  tumultuous  times,  it  Is  an  en- 
riching and  humbling  experience  for  an 
American  to  be  reminded  that  good  citizen- 
ship is  not  a  static  thing.  We  grow  as  citizens 
as  we  mature  as  individual  human  beings. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  award.  As  a 
representative  in  the  Congress  for  almost 
eleven  years  now,  I  know  this  award  should 
be  shared  by  the  people  of  Chicago's  nth 
District  who  reflect  their  outstanding  citizen- 
ship by  their  own  actions  every  day.  They, 
and  millions  of  Americans  like  them,  make 
this  award  meaningful  and  I  accept  it  on 
their  behalf,  in  trtist  for  the  future. 

As  I  look  out  over  this  assembly  tonight, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  line  I  once  read  that 
said: 

"Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  all 
education  Is  the  ability  to  make  yourself  do 
the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when  It  ought  to 
be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

This  quotation  comes  to  mind  because  It  is 
traditional  at  commencements  to  try  looking 
into  the  future,  making  a  guess  or  two  at 
what  lies  ahead  for  graduates.  Almost  in- 
variably, commencement  speakers  take  the 
easy  route  and  paint  rosy  pictures  of  that 
future. 

But  in  these  times  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  either  wise  or  kind  for  me  to  make  that 
kind  of  speech.  I  think  instead  I  will  treat 
you  as  your  very  presence  here  today  has  en- 
titled you  to  be  treated,  and  that  is  as  adults 
graduating  from  one  of  the  finest  schools  in 
America,  who  are  capable  of  hearing  the 
truth. 

Your  education  prepares  you  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  it  can  do  little  to  help  you  face  It 
honestly  unless  you  can  perceive  yourselves 
as  people  who  are  a  real  extension  of  the 
lives  of  all  those  who  existed  before  you. 

This  is  a  complex  idea  to  get  across  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  our  American  tradition, 
as  a  rule,  to  dwell  too  strenuously  on  our 
past  when  we  contemplate  our  future. 

Very  few  of  us — young  people  In  particu- 
lar—think of  the  "Founding  Fathers"  or  the 
"pioneers"  or  the  early  settlers  of  this  Na- 
tion as  specific  people  with  aspirations  that 
perhaps  were  unfulfilled,  with  goals  that 
possibly  were  never  met  in  their  lifetime. 

The  men  and  women  who  lived  before  had 
problems  in  their  own  lives,  but  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  represented  a  greater  step 
forward  in  human  development.  Just  as  you 
do  today. 

As  you  are  all  perhaps  painfully  aware,  the 
giant  hang-up  of  my  generation  was  the 
Oreat  Depression  of  the  1930's,  followed  al- 
most Immediately  by  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  n. 

The  depression  and  the  war  affected  all 
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of  us  when  we  were  in  school  and  memories 
of  those  years  continue  to  shape  us,  for  no 
one  ever  forgets  his  own  youth. 

No  son  or  daughter  of  our  affluent  society 
today  can  know  what  it  cost  in  individual 
effort  fcM'  a  boy  or  girl  to  complete  high 
school  in  those  times.  And  only  the  very 
brightest  or  the  very  richest  were  admitted 
to  college. 

Today,  a  college  education  Is  considered 
virtually  an  American  birthright,  but  mil- 
lions of  bright  and  hungry-to-le«rn  students 
were  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
point  In  time  to  leave  school  forever  and  go 
to  work  in  those  depression  years. 

One-third  of  America  then  was  ill-housed. 
Ul-clothed.  and  ill-fed.  We,  who  had  been 
hungry  and  who  had  seen  our  parents  even 
hungrier,  vowed  that  our  children  would  not 
inherit  a  world  without  hope. 

Today  more  than  80%  of  Americans  share 
fully  in  the  benefits  of  America's  abundance 
and  progress.  It  is  not  enough — not  nearly 
enough — but  it  is  a  beginning. 

Our  children  face  polluted,  overcrowded 
cities  and  a  world  In  turmoil,  but  they  also 
share  in  unprecedented  facilities  for  health 
and  education — Unheard  of  and  even  un- 
yearned  for  opportunities  to  create  a  world 
of  beauty  and  possibly  even  one  of  peace. 

Our  parents  gave  us  less,  and  their  par- 
ents before  them  less  yet.  You  young  peo- 
ple should  not  be  persuaded  to  blame  your 
parents  for  not  furnishing  the  world  with 
wall  to  wall  perfection,  for  your  own  chil- 
dren will  soon  be  Judging  you. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  generation  meant  a 
span  of  about  20  to  25  years.  Not  Today.  To- 
day knowledge  is  doubling  every  10  years. 
Youngsters  now  In  the  7th  and  8th  grades 
win  be  profoundly  affected  by  this  Informa- 
Uon  explosion,  as  will  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

So.  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  Is  now 
a  span  of  only  5  years  between  generations. 
This  will  have  a  momentous  effect  on  your 
lives,  for  you  will  be  considered  "young"  for 
an  even  briefer  time  than  we  were. 

And — make  no  mistake  about  It — you  will 
be  accepted  as  realistic,  relevant,  and  aware 
only  so  long  as  you  outdistance  those  bright 
young  people  crowding  in  so  closely  behind 
you. 

I  do  not  mean  to  frighten  you,  only  to  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  truths  of  your  own  point 
In  time  as  Intently  as  you  can  and  to  make 
a  mature  Judgment  of  your  real  place  In  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

President  Kennedy  said  on  many  occasions 
that  life  is  unfair. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  old  and  young. 
It  is  unfair.  To  tens  of  millions  beyond  our 
shores,  it  Is  not  only  unfair,  it  Is  intolerable. 
Yet  now  is  a  time  when  professional  hand- 
wringers  pity  the  poor  American  youngster 
who  has  no  one  to  look  up  to  because  his 
parents  are  so  materialistic— interested  only 
In  new  color  television  sets  and  wrapping  the 
world  up  in  plastic. 

"Poor  boy,"  they  say.  "How  can  he  find 
himself  in  a  world  made  by  others?" 

Well.  I  suggest  that  this  popular  notion  of 
"flndlng  yourself"  is  both  naive  and  dis- 
honest. It  Is  a  hoax  being  played  on  those  who 
refuse  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  shoul- 
der their  own  responsibilities. 

Life  is  not  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  where 
the  true  you  is  hidden.  We  make  not  find  a 
self. 

And  all  the  copplng-out  and  blaming 
others  for  all  the  ills  of  our  supposedly  cor- 
rupt society  cannot  remove  the  ultimate  ne- 
cessity of  facing  yourself,  as  a  person,  and 
deciding  what  effort  you  will  make  to  give 
your  life  strength  and  value. 

Therefore,  since  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone 
but  myself,  I  plead  for  leadership — the  strong 
and  impwative  leadership — of  reason. 

I  plead  for  freedom  of  expression  for  every- 
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one  as  long  as  It  Is  free  from  force  and 
violence. 

Above  all,  I  plead  for  civility  and  compas- 
sion and  love,  even  for  those  whose  deeds  and 
words  are  "unlovable." 

We — your  generation  and  mine — will,  I 
hope,  be  sharing  this  Nation  at  least  for  a 
few  more  years.  Together  we  must  be  willing 
to  experiment  and  make  some  mistakes. 

I  look  at  this  very  different  world  from  the 
one  I  inherited  from  my  parents  and  I  am 
troubled. 

Fanaticism  and  unreality  clamor  for  atten- 
tion on  all  sides.  There  is  rigidity  in  ideas. 
Points  of  view  are  becoming  polarized  and 
differences  are  rarely  discussed,  let  alone 
faced. 

As  ridiculous  as  it  Is  to  hear  young  people 
Insist  that  "You  can't  trust  anyone  over 
thirty,"  it  is  equally  unfair  to  listen  to  adults 
branding  everyone  of  school  age  as  "crazy 
kids." 

As  you  leave  the  protection  and  solidity 
of  this  g^reat  institution,  I  caution  you  not 
to  sacrifice  your  independence  to  anyone — 
young  or  old — who  seeks  to  imprison  your 
mind  with  a  single  set  of  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  world  has  never  suffered  from  a  short- 
age of  fools  because  reason  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  any  age  group. 

In  discussing  reason  and  its  application  to 
our  lives,  we  mtist  also  mention  violence,  for 
somehow  violence  Is  becoming  a  characteris- 
tic of  your  generation — a  hallmark  of  our 
youth  today. 

If  it  persists,  you — all  of  you — will  be 
blamed  for  not  stopping  it,  merely  because 
you  lived  and  were  educated  as  a  product  of 
this  pKsint  in  time. 

Those  who  protest  that  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  merely  "trying  to  communicate"  are 
blind  to  the  dangers  in  accepting  violence 
as  the  first,  and  therefore  the  only  effective 
means,  of  communication. 

Force  never  communicates  when  we  are 
striving  for  understanding.  You  can't  hear 
what  anyone  is  saying  if  you  persist  In  shout- 
ing yourself. 

Power  may  come  out  of  a  gun  barrel,  but 
not  insight  or  truth. 

It  mtist  be  your  individual  responsibility 
to  think  clearly  about  effects,  as  well  as  about 
causes,  for  you  make  a  mockery  of  your  inde- 
pendence If  you  do  not. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  to- 
day cannot  be  stopped  or  turned  aside.  Sixty- 
five  nations  have  been  established  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II — a  total  of  136  nations 
In  the  world  toWay. 

The  desire  for  all  people  to  share  In  that 
progress  has  produced  a  social  upheaval 
known  as  the  "Revolution  of  Rising 
Expectations." 

You  will  be  hearing  more  of  It  in  the 
future. 

The  voices  are  undeniably  eloquent  and 
whether  originating  In  the  slums  of  Calcutta 
or  London  or  in  the  ghettos  of  our  own 
blighted  cities,  those  voices  demand  a 
resftonse. 

The  information  explosion  further  con- 
tributes to  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
these  times. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  starting  with 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  first  doubling  of  the 
world's  knowledge  occurred  about  1750: 
the  second  in  1900;  the  third,  50  years  later. 
In  1950;  and  the  fourth,  onlv  10  years  later, 
In  1960. 

More  than  90  r^  of  all  the  scientists  v.'ho 
ever  lived  on  earth  are  alive  today.  Their 
numbers  increase  daily.  And  many  of  you 
in  this  class  will  shortly  Join  this  avalanche 
of  scientific  brains  and  achievements. 

The  world's  scientists  estimate  they  will 

learn  as  much  In  the  next  15  years  as  man 

has  learned  in  all  preceding  centuries,  since 

the  very  beginning  of  time. 

The    effects    of    this  sheer    technological 
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whirlwind  will  influence  and  ultimately  alter 
the  living  conditions  of  everyone  in  your 
world  of  tomorrow. 

And  with  all  of  this  we  are  confronted  with 
the  horror  of  a  world  that  increases  in  popu- 
lation and  i>ollutlon  faster  than  our  ability 
to  cope  with  them. 

Today  there  are  3  billion  people  on  earth. 
By  the  year  2000.  when  you  will  be  witnessing 
the  graduation  of  your  own  children  as  par- 
ents, this  number  will  have  Jumped  to  moru 
than  7  billion. 

Keeping  these  people  housed,  clothed,  and 
fed — and  hopefully  away  from  one  another's 
throats — will  be  the  overriding  concern  of 
the  prosperous  nations. 

The  United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  size 
and  immense  reservoirs  of  natural  resources, 
must  ha  .'e  some  answers  ready.  Our  Nation's 
position  of  leadership  is  secure  and  you, 
through  the  outstanding  education  you  re- 
ceived here  at  Lane,  will  play  an  important 
role  as  Individuals  in  preserving  that  leaaer- 
shlp. 

As  a  world  leader,  the  United  States  must 
start  providing  an  answer  to  man's  greatest 
dllenuna — why  it  is  that  since  intellect  gained 
dominance  over  instinct,  man,  the  human 
animal,  has  become  the  most  destructive  of 
all  living  creatures? 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  may  provide  a 
small  measure  of  help  for  these  questions 
that  cannot  remain  unanswered  much  longer. 
Governments  are  supposed  to  solve  ques- 
tion, but  governments  are  only  as  good  as  the 
people  they  serve.  And  that's  where  each  of 
you  has  the  capacity  to  provide  growth  and 
intelligence  and  concern  toward  resolving 
these  questions. 

As  a  generation,  mine  has  been  Judged 
selfish  and  materialistic.  Perhaps  we  were, 
and  are. 

But  we  were  shaped  by  seeing  too  many 
people  suffer  too  much  from  material  want. 
We  remember  too  many  starving  childen, 
and  children  who  had  to  work. 

We  have  walked  too  many  miles  through 
too  many  cold  mornings  to  work  long  hours 
at  low  pay  and  returned  home  at  night  to 
parents  with  fear  and  worry  In  their  eyes,  and 
pain  in  their  hearts. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  your  parents 
here  tonight  decided  it  would  not  happen  to 
you. 

Somehow  they  would  provide  you  with  the 
vitamins  and  milk,  the  warm  clothes,  the 
comfortable  home  and  the  good  schools  to 
give  you  a  running  start  at  an  Independent 
life  of  your  own. 

Because  of  It.  you  are  here  today,  the  big- 
gest, healthiest,  brightest,  handsomest  gen- 
eration to  inhabit  this  or  any  land — ever. 
You  are  going  to  live  longer,  suffer  sickness 
less  often,  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  see 
more  of  the  world's  grandeiu-  and  have  more 
choice  in  selecting  your  life's  work  than  any 
other  generation  who  ever  existed  before 
you. 

-  You  will  have  more  leisure,  more  chance 
to  achieve,  more  opportunity  to  pursue  goals 
that  will  enhance  your  development  as  in- 
dividuals and  contribute  markedly  to  the  en- 
rtronment  around  you. 

My  generation  has  failed,  as  all  those  that 
have  gone  before  have  failed,  to  find  a  meth- 
od of  Insuring  lasting  peace  for  all  the  world. 
Despite  all  our  efforts,  we  have  not  found 
an  alternative  to  war. 

Perhaps  your  generation  can  create  a  world 
In  which  we  will  no  longer  need  either  laws 
or  p>ollce  to  enforce  them,  or  armies  to  pre- 
vent men  of  one  belief  from  transgressing 
against  others. 

I  would  be  foolish  not  to  wish  you  this 
power  to  persuade  the  world  that  peace  can 
be  achieved  while  there  are  yet  men  here  to 
enjoy  It. 

But  I  would  be  unrealistic  if  I  dldnt  ex- 
press doubt  that  \iolence  of  men  and  nations 
win  be  erased  forever  during  your  lifetime. 
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R&ther,  I  think  you  must  endure  the 
clamor  and  the  confusion  and  ttie  Injustice, 
as  we  have. 

But  no  man  of  conscience,  regardlees  of  bis 
age,  should  ever  give  up  striving  for  peace, 
whether  in  his  relatlotnshlpe  with  his  fellow- 
man;  with  others,  or  In  aaaoclatlon  with  na- 
tions. 

I  urge  you  to  learn  to  hate  Injustice  with- 
out hating  the  unjust,  for  once  you  brush 
aside  the  humanity  you  have  In  common  with 
all  other  men,  you  forsake  your  ability  to 
reason. 

No  generation  confers  power  on  the  next. 
You  win  grow  into  It,  regardless  of  us. 

I  would  be  disappointed  If  you  were  not 
Impatient  with  the  tediously  slow  working 
of  representative  dwnocracy.  Winston 
Churchill  correctly  said  that  it  is  an  impos- 
sible system  of  government,  but  the  best  that 
man  has  yet  devised. 

Guard  your  right  to  disagree  with  your 
public  officials  and  public  institutions.  Take 
an  interest  In  your  community  and  refuse 
to  be  complacent  with  the  status  quo. 

But  do  not  advocate  frequent  changes  in 

laws  and  Institutions  merely  for  the  sake  of 

change.    As   Thomas   Jefferson   said:    "Laws 

_  and  institutions  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 

_|>ro(jre«8  of  the  human  mind. 

"As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more 
enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  truths  discovered,  and  manners  and 
opinions  change,  with  the  change  of  dr- 
cumstancee.  Institutions  must  advance  also 
to  keep  pace  with  the  tlmee.  We  might  as 
well  reqiilre  a  man  to  wear  sUU  the  coat 
which  fitted  him  when  a  boy  as  a  civilized 
society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of 
their  barbarous  ancestors." 

Seek  to  give  some  of  the  time  and  leisure 
that  will  be  so  abundantly  available  to  you 
In  service  to  your  fellowman — to  your 
brothers. 

And  never  weary  of  thinking  for  your- 
selves and  questioning  thoee  in  authority. 
In  that  way,  the  separate  efforts  of  each  of 
you — however  small  and  seemingly  insig- 
nificant— will  Insure  a  future  secure  enough 
to  protect  all  himian  life  and  compassionate 
enough  to  value  It. 

Above  all.  as  you  leave  Lane  Tech  tonight 
and  assume  the  challenges  to  be  dictated  by 
the  days  and  years  of  yo\ir  own  life,  you 
might  give  some  thought  to  these  words 
that  were  written  in  a  much  earlier  century 
by  a  man  who  was  also  trying  to  communi- 
cate across  the  generation  gap  of  his  own 
time.  He  said: 

"Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  haste. 
and  remember  what  peace  there  may  be  in 
silence  .  .  .  speak  your  truth  quietly  and 
clearly. 

"Listen  to  others,  even  to  the  dull  and  the 
Ignorant,  few  they  too  have  their  story. 

"If  you  compare  youiitlt  with  others,  you 
may  become  vain  or  bitter,  for  always  there 
will  be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than  your- 
self. 

"Enjoy  your  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plans.  Keep  interested  In  your  own  career, 
however  humble:  it  U  a  real  possession  in 
the  changing  fortunes  of  time. 

"Exercise  caution  in  your  business  affairs 
for  the  world  U  full  of  trickery.  But  let  this 
not  blind  you  to  what  virtue  there  U;  many 
persons  strive  for  high  ideals,  and  every- 
where life  is  full  of  heroism. 

"Be  yourself.  Especially  do  not  feign  af- 
fection. Neither  be  cynical  about  love,  for 
In  the  face  of  disenchantment,  love  is  as 
perennial  as  the  grass. 

"Take  kindly  the  covmsel  of  the  years, 
gracefully  surrendering  the  things  of  youth. 

"Nurture  strength  of  spirit  to  shield 
you  in  sudden  misfortune.  But  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself  with  dark  Imaginings.  Many 
fears  are  born  of  fatigue  and  loneliness. 

"Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gen- 
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tie  with  yourself.  Tou  are  a  child  of  the 
universe  no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 
you  have  a  right  to  be  here. 

"And  whether  or  not  It  is  clear  to  you,  no 
doubt  the  universe  is  unfolding  as  it  should." 

Good  luck  and  thank  you  I 
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Algeria's  future  looks  bright.  On  its 
7th  anniversary  of  ind^jendence,  let  us 
in  the  United  States  extend  our  greetings 
to  the  people  of  this  democratic  North 
African  state  and  wish  them  rapid  prog. 
ress  and  prosperity  during  the  forth- 
coming years. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OP  AIX3ERIA 


HON.  ADAMC.  POWELL 

OF    N«W    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
have  passed  since  the  free  and  independ- 
ent state  of  Algeria  received  her  inde- 
pendence from  Prance  on  July  5,  1962. 
Since  that  time  tremendous  economic 
advances  have  been  made  by  the  Algeri- 
an people. 

The  government  of  President  Houari 
Boumedieune  has  pressed  for  a  state- 
controUed  economy  despite  shortcomings 
and  setbacks.  A  healthy  sign  is  the  self- 
criticism  published  occasionally  in  the 
pages  of  the  government-controlled 
press,  pointing  either  to  mismanagement 
or  to  deficiencies  in  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Thus  Mr.  Boumedieune  has  given 
the  Algerian  people  a  clear  indication 
that  he  wants  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  aflluent  and  the  destitute  by  illumi- 
nating the  various  problem  areas. 

Por  the  third  consecutive  year  efforts 
are  being  mainly  directed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  industry.  Algeria  is  basically 
an  agricultural  country,  but  the  Govern- 
ment contends  that  without  modem 
tools  and  chemicals  the  land  cannot  be 
properly  developed.  Instead  of  spending 
their  foreign  currency  for  importing 
these  items  and  other  commodities,  the 
Algerians  want  to  create  domestic  indus- 
tries for  such  products. 

Published  figures  show  an  ambitious 
industrialization  program  for  1969.  About 
$700  million  was  marked  for  industrial- 
ization, with  80  projects  on  the  list.  Some 
of  the  projects  include: 

First,  a  tractor  and  diesel  plant;  tex- 
tiles, sugar,  cement,  and  canning  fac- 
tories. 

Second,  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  natural  gas  liquidation  plant  at 
Skickada  in  eastern  Algeria,  concluded 
Mrith  a  Prench  firm  in  December  1968. 

Third,  a  multi-million-dollar  iron  and 
steel  complex  at  El-Hadjar,  also  in  east- 
em  Algeria,  scheduled  to  partial  pro- 
duction this  year. 

Algeria  is  in  an  enviable  position  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  other  develop- 
ing countries  in  that  she  has  a  steady 
and  almost  guaranteed  income  in  hard 
currencies.  The  sophisticated  position  of 
her  economy  enables  Algeria  to  initiate 
long-range  industrial  and  other  develop- 
ment projects. 

United  States  and  Algerian  relations 
were  enhanced  in  October  1968.  The  Al- 
gerians signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Getty  Petroleum  Co.  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  partnership  between  Getty 
and  the  Algerian  state  oil  concern,  the 
Algerians  have  maintained  major  control 
of  the  company. 


REMAKING  SOCIETY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OP   MISaOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Message 
for  Revolutionary  Generation:  You  Can 
Remake  This  Society,"  which  appears  in 
the  July  15  Look  magazine,  offers  sound 
advice.  Its  author,  the  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
W.  Gardner,  is  one  of  our  wisest  leaders. 
Mr.  Gardner  points  out  that  many  of 
our  institutions  need  to  be  changed.  One 
institution  which  urgently  requires 
change  is  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  is  where  the  real  power  of 
the  conservative  who  wears  the  label 
Democrat  is.  There  he  benefits  from  the 
outmoded  system  of  unmodified  senior- 
ity. There  the  conservative  Democrats 
with  their  allies  on  the  Republican  side 
dominate  the  key  conmiittees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Ways  and  Means  and  gen- 
erally slow  the  whole  legislative  process. 
•  In  two  books,  "House  Out  of  Order" 
and  "Power  in  the  House,"  I  have  urged 
specific  reforms  which  would  modern- 
ize the  House.  This  is  not  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  reform  of  one  of  the  two 
parties  but  the  most  important  reform 
necessary  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
truly  responsive  to  oiu-  society's  needs. 

Mr.  Gardner's  article  follows: 
Message    roK    Revoltjtionary    Geneeation: 
YotT  Can  Remake  This  Societt 
(By  John  W.  Gardner) 
This  Spring,  I  received  a  letter  signed  by 
three  undergraduates  at  a  major  imiversity. 
They  said,  "We  don't  like  the  fanaticism,  the 
coercive  tactics  and  the  ego  games  of  the  ex- 
tremist leaders.  But  we  think  things  have 
to  change  In  this  society.  What  can  we  do?" 
I  have  had  the  same  inquiry — "What  can 
we    do?" — from    many    young    people.   The 
quick  answer  Is  "Plenty!" 

But  first,  you  are  right  to  say  there  are 
things  that  must  be  changed.  Our  nation 
is  in  deep  trouble.  There  are  Intolerable  in- 
justices to  be  corrected,  outworn  institu- 
tions to  be  over-hauled,  new  solutions  to  be 
found — and  you  can't  live  placidly  as  though 
you  hadn't  noticed. 

If  we  are  to  root  out  the  evils,  deal  with 
the  swift  pace  of  change,  meet  new  concep- 
tions of  human  need  and  preserve  the  vital- 
ity of  this  society,  our  Institutions  must  un- 
dergo quick,  far-reaching  adaptation. 

As  young  people,  you  are  well  fitted  to  re- 
new human  institutions.  You  have  the  nec- 
essary freshness  of  vision.  You  have  the 
necessary  impatience.  And  you  are  not  yet 
entrapped  in  custom. 

But  if  you  are  to  benefit  from  those  assets, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  think  hard  about 
the  realities  of  social  change.  The  extremist 
student  leaders  have  devised  some  theatrical 
and  destructive  games  that  provide  the  thrill 
of  conflict  (and  great  ego  inflation  for  the 
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leaders  themselves)  but  accomplish  virtually 
nothing  In  the  way  of  real  social  change. 
The  extremists  are  dependent  for  their  suc- 
cess on  the  permissive  atmosphere  of  aca- 
demic life.  For  all  their  talk  of  changing  the 
world,  they  are  playpen  revolutionaries,  im- 
prisoned by  their  own  tactics  In  the  only 
world  that  will  tolerate  them. 

The  weaknesses  of  most  political  action  by 
youth,  here  and  throughout  the  world,  have 
been  inexperienced  and  futile  assaults  on 
the  wrong  targets,  aimless  and  destructive 
bursts  of  anger  and  violence,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  many  to  be  exploited  by  irrational, 
narcissistic  and  cynically  manipulative  lead- 
ers. Over  and  over,  we  have  seen  that  vio- 
lence and  coercion  do  not  lead  forward  to 
constructive  change  but  backward  to  repres- 
sive count«rmeasure«. 

What  are  the  alternatives  for  you?  To  my 
mind,  they  are  many  and  exciting.  The  best 
proof  that  they  exist  may  be  found  in  last 
year's  political  campaigns. 

Those  of  you  who  served  as  campaign  work- 
ers committed  youiselves  to  disciplined  en- 
deavor to  cope  with  the  world  on  lu  own 
terms.  In  doing  so,  you  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  year  1968.  You  may  have  started 
something  that  will  change  everything. 

What  I  propose  is  that  you  now  bring  your 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  to  a  very  spe- 
cific set  of  tasks  that  mu3t  be  carried 
through  if  this  nation  is  to  measure  up  to 
the  challenge  ahead:  1)  reform  of  the  major 
parties;  2)  reform  of  the  electoral  process 
3 1  reform  of  state  and  local  government. 

What  you  have  seen  m  the  past  year  must 
have  whetted  your  Interest  in  the  machinery 
of  party  politics  and  the  workings  of  the 
electoral  process.  Some  of  you  have  been  so 
repelled  or  discouraged  that  you  have  given 
up  both  on  the  parties  and  the  process.  But 
others,  perhaps  most  of  you.  are  not  dU- 
couraged  because  you  sense  that  you  have 
really  set  some  changes  in  motion.  Pew  pro- 
fessional politicians  would  have  predicted 
that  the  Democratic  convention  of  1968 
would  outlaw  the  unit  rule  not  only  at  the 
national  convention  but  down  to  the  state 
and  local  levels.  Pew  would  have  believed  the 
convention  would  require  that  delegates  be 
chosen  under  procedures  open  to  the  public. 

Yet  those  revolutionary  steps  were  taken 

and  you  played  a  major  role. 

At  the  local  level,  thanks  in  part  to  your 
efforts,  new  candidates  with  fresh  views  ap- 
peared in  many  places.  Incumbents  were 
forced  to  reassess  their  positions  on  impor- 
tant issues,  including  the  war.  Local  party 
chairmen  were  in  some  instances  replaced 
School  boards  have  been  forced  to  reexamine 
their  policies. 

That  is  only  a  taste  of  what  can  come  You 
toow  how  badly  a  fresh  breeze  is  needed 
You  know  that  we  need  to  shake  up  the 
means  by  which  the  parties  manage  their  af- 
fairs, choose  their  delegates,  run  their  con- 
ventions. You  know  what  peril  for  democ- 
racy lies  in  the  skyrockeUng  expenses  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  You  understand  how  ar- 
chaic are  the  processes  of  the  electoral 
college. 

Similarly,  you  have  gotten  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  critical  need  for  reforming 
state  and  local  government.  You  care  about 
me  Idea  of  participation,  and  you  know  that 
most  participation  must  necessarily  be  at  the 
grass  roots,  a  level  dominated  today  by  anti- 
quated and  creaky  political  machinery.  State 
«M  local  governments  are  ripe  for  major 
Changes.  You  can  have  a  major  hand  In 
oringing  about  thoee  clianges. 

Here  are  some  of  the  acOvltlee  young  people 
could  engage  in  (and  I  would  Include  many 
age  levels  and  many  kinds  of  people:  ghetto 
youth  with  natural  leadership  capacities  but 
not  much  education,  college  undergradu- 
ates graduate  students,  young  profeesionals, 
teachers  and  businessmen) : 

Sign  up  for  work  in  your  own  party:  write 
Sen    Fred   Harris   or   Rep.   Rogers   Morton, 
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chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  national  committees,  and  ask 
what  plans  they  have  for  Involving  yoiuig 
people  in  party  work.  (They  have  such  plans.) 

Run  for  elective  office,  or  do  volunteer  staff 
work  for  someone  running  for  office. 

Enter  government  service  at  state  or  local 
levels. 

Help  design  and  participate  in  publicly  or 
privately  financed  internship  programs  that 
wUi  enable  young  people  to  get  a  taste  of 
public  life  before  entering  It  as  a  career. 

Form  a  local  group  to  study  in  depth  the 
social  problems  that  confront  your  commu- 
nity, and  present  your  findings  to  appro- 
priate legislators  and  administrators. 

InaUt  on  participation  by  youth  In  civic 
organizations  concerned  with  social  problems. 
Say  to  civic  leaders.  "You  don't  like  It  when 
we  take  unconventional  action;  then  give  us 
a  piece  of  the  conventional  action." 

Do  volunteer  work  for  organizations  dedi- 
oated  to  good  government,  and  recruit  others 
of  your  age  group  to  do  likewise;  if  you  find 
no  organlza4^lon  that  suits  your  purposes, 
form  yotir  own. 

Form  a  local  youth  organization  to  study 
the  processes  of  state  and  local  government, 
to  discover  practical  means  of  Improving  it 
and  to  take  action. 

These  suggestions  stress  state  and  local 
politics,  but  I'm  not  suggesting  you  fmsake 
the  national  arena.  Every  member  of  Con- 
gress has  roots  "back  home,"  has  ties  with 
local  party  machinery  and  worries  about 
what  his  constituents  say.  You  can  reach  him. 
College  and  university  professors  of  govern- 
ment can  help  you  explore  the  realities  of  the 
world  you  hope  to  change,  through  courses 
for  credit,  field  projects  and  extracurricular 
action.  Law  b<^u>o1  professors  can  advise  you 
on  model-state  legislation,  confitct  of  inter- 
est, new  instrumentaUtles  for  citizen  action 
and  so  on. 

Mayors,  governors,  state  legislators  and 
members  of  Congress  can  give  you  counsel  on 
the  workings  of  government.  (I  know  that 
only  a  few  such  public  figiu-ee  will  have  the 
adventurousnese — or  Is  It  shrewdness? — to  do 
so,  but  a  few  may  be  ettough ! ) 

AU  civic  organizations  should  make  a  point 
of  bringing  young  people  into  the  heart  of 
their  aotlvlties.  Foundations  should  provide 
funds  for  action -oriented  research  and 
programs. 

I  propose  that  you  form  local  organiza- 
tions to  pursue  these  matters  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  the  fprm  the  organizations  should 
take,  because  your  purposes  will  vary.  Some 
of  you  will  wish  to  work  through  the  Young 
Democratic  or  Young  Republican  organiza- 
tions. Others  will  be  inclined  to  form  new 
organizations. 

Just  the  fact  of  your  participation  in  local 
politics  and  gover^ent  will  in  itself  have 
a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect.  It  will  be 
good  for  the  community  and  good  for  you. 
But  mere  participation  is  not  the  goal.  You 
could  enter  the  system,  adjust  to  it  perfectly, 
end  up  at  the  top — and  leave  us  exactly 
where  we  are  now.  The  purpose  is  not  just 
to  enter  the  system.  The  purpose  is  to  change 
it  for  the  better.  Your  elders  have  shame- 
fully neglected  the  task  of  improving  state 
and  local  government.  You  can  correct  that. 
The  object  Is  the  redesign  of  institutions, 
the  renewal  of  society.  It  will  take  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  and  shrewdness  you 
bring  to  bear.  But  the  stakes  are  high. 

The  object  is  to  win — not  to  make  your- 
selves feel  noble,  not  to  indulge  your  anger, 
not  to  pad  your  vanity  but  to  renew  the 
society. 

Human  institutions  can  be  changed,  if  you 
care  enough  to  work  at  It.  if  you  care  enough 
to  study  the  machinery  you  want  to  change 
and  find  the  points  of  leverage. 

At  this  critical  point  In  our  history,  we 
can  less  and  less  afford  to  limit  oiu-selves 
to  routine  repair  of  breakdowns  in  our  so- 
cial processes.  More  and  more,  we  must  un- 
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dertake  the  Imaginative  redesign  of  thoM 
processes.  We  see  in  all  clarity  that  many 
of  our  institutions  are  Ul-fltted  for  the  tasks 
the  nKKlern  world  presses  on  them;  yet  they 
stubbornly  resist  change,  even  in  tibe  face 
of  savage  attacks  by  those  who  would  de- 
stroy them. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  see  a  final  con- 
frontation between  institutions  that  refuse 
to  change  and  critics  bent  on  destruction, 
we  had  better  get  on  with  the  business  of 
redeslgrUng  our  society. 

You  can  renew  this  society.  But  not  in  a 
fit  of  impaUence  and  not  wtlhout  effort. 
You  must  be  discriminating  critics  of  your 
society,  seeking  to  identify,  coolly  and  pre- 
cisely, those  things  about  it  that  thwart  or 
limit  human  potenUalltles.  and  therefore 
need  modification.  And  so  must  you  be  dis- 
criminating protectors  of  your  society,  pre- 
serving those  features  that  strengthen  the 
individual  and  make  him  more  free.  To  fit 
yourselves  tor  such  tasks,  you  must  be  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  study  yovu-  institutions. 
sufflcienUy  dedicated  to  become  expert  in  the 
art  of  modifying  them. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  constructive  and  far- 
reaching  improvement  in  our  institutions. 
No  one  person,  obviously,  can  do  it  alone. 
But  young  people  all  over  the  country,  work- 
ing together,  might  produce  Just  the  leaven, 
Just  the  stimulus.  Just  the  lift  of  spirit  that 
this  nation  needs  to  move  on  to  the  next  stage 
of  development. 


THE  BUDGE  COMMISSION  TAKES 
OVER  IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  niAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Institutional  Investor  about  Hamer  H. 
Budge,  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  now  serving  with 
equal  distinction  as  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission   Por 
10  years  from  1951  to  1961  Hamer  Budge 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Idaho,  the  district  I  am 
now  privileged  to  represent.  He  earned 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  efifective  Members  of  the  House. 
Following  service  as  a  district  Judge  in 
Idaho,  Hamer  Budge  was  appointed  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunls- 
sion  in  1964  by  former  President  John- 
son. He  was  appointed  Chairmam  earlier 
this  year  by  President  Nixon.  His  leader- 
ship as  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  has  won  him  wide  acclaim. 
As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
article  by  Heide  S.  Piske: 

The  BtTDGE  Commission  Takes  Over  in 
Washington 
(By  Heidi  S.  Flske) 
(Note. — When  Hamer  H.  Budge  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Securities  &  Ex- 
change Conomission  last  February,  about  all 
that  most  Street  observers  knew  about  him 
was  that  he  was  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  Commission  and  that  his  earlier  record 
as  a  congressman  from  Idaho  qualified  him 
as  a  conservative  Republican  at  that.  (The 
APL-CIO  judged  that  Budge  voted  "wrong" 
on  13  out  of  13  major  uills  in  1957  and  1968.) 
Today  they  know  little  more,  for  Budge 
tends  to  keep  his  views  to  himself  and  to 
stress  that  they  are  his  views,  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 
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(In  an  attempt  to  learn  bow  be  approacbes 
hl8  new  task  and  what  he  thinks  about  the 
major  Issues  lacing  the  Investment  Industry 
today.  Senior  Editor  Heidi  Plske  conducted 
a  two-hour  taped  Interview  with  the  chair- 
man In  late  April.  In  addition,  discussions 
were  held  with  the  other  three  commlselon- 
ers  and  several  Important  members  of  the 
staff.  Here,  and  in  the  interview  excerpts 
which  follow,  la  an  attempt  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  the  man  who  is  at  the  helm 
In  a  time  when  the  investment  world  Is  \in- 
dergolng  profound  changes.) 

Hamer  Budge  is  a  quiet,  smiling  man  of 
considerable  charm  and  no  pretentiousness. 
He  perches  precariously  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  chair  and  leans  forward  attentively  when 
you  talk  to  blm.  Rather  than  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  moving  to  a  bigger,  fancier  office  when 
he  became  chairman,  he  stayed  in  his  old 
one,  which  is  smaller  than  those  of  some  of 
bis  colleagues.  He  Just  had  a  few  walls 
knocked  out  in  adjacent  quarters  to  make 
room  for  extra  secretaries.  The  main  deco- 
rations in  his  office  are  an  American  flag, 
four  large  photos  of  Idaho  countryside,  and  a 
picture  of  his  daughter  ^an  only  child,  who 
U  now  9  years  old)  raising  her  right  hand 
"  wlthf  Blm  when  he  was  sworn  In  as  an  SEC 
'oomafiasioner  five  years  ago. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  fellow  commissioner 
at  least.  Budge  will  have  a  tougher  Job  than 
his  predecessor.  "Manny  was  chairman  at  an 
easier  time,"  this  commissioner  says.  "P\jr 
one  thing,  he  worked  with  brand  new  com- 
missioners who,  so  to  speak,  didn't  yet  have 
ideological  bases  from  which  to  operate.  And 
he^ad  highly  visible  issues  to  deal  with,  is- 
sues that  could  be  inveighed  against.  The 
Judge,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  to  face 
broad,  vague,  structural  problems." 

The  new  chairman  of  the  SEC  is  called 
"the  Judge"  as  universally  as  former  chair- 
man Cohen  was  called  "Manny."  The  reason 
is  not  Just  the  euphony  of  the  phrase  Judge 
Budge.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  Is  it  simply  that. 
In  the  three  years  before  he  Joined  the  Com- 
mission in  mid- 1964.  Budge  served  aa  a  dis- 
trict Judge  in  his  naUve  Idaho.  He  Is  called 
"the  Judge"  because  of  his  entire  approach 
to  his  Job. 

The  contrast  with  Cohen  was  perhaps  best 
put  by  a  commissioner  who  said  that  "his  is 
more  of  a  Judicious  than  an  advocate  na- 
txire."  Where  Cohen  initiated  action  and  rode 
herd  on  it  to  the  end.  Budge  seems  to  sit 
more  at  the  end  of  the  line,  deciding  on  his 
stand  when  all  the  facts  and  other  verdicts 
have  been  assembled. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  emotional 
temperature  of  the  two  men.  "There  is  less 
table  pounding  now,"  says  another  commis- 
sioner. "We  talk  less  and  the  tempo  is  slower; 
there  Isnt  the  staccato  there  used  to  be." 
Ironically,  though  Budge  is  considered  more 
Interested  In  the  opinions  of  his  feUow  com- 
missioners than  was  his  predecessor,  he  holds 
fewer  meetings:  three  a  week  instead  of  one 
or  more  a  day.  And  in  sharp  contrast  to 
Manny  Cohen,  Budge  seems  to  want  less 
SEC  intervention  and  more  of  the  funda- 
mental decisions  made  in  the  courts,  the 
Congress,  or  the  marketplace — at  least  as  far 
as  his  fellow  commissioners  now  see  it. 

There  are  differences  between  the  present 
chairman  and  Cohen  which  proceed  from 
their  very  different  backgrounds,  too.  Brook- 
lyn-bom-and-bred  Cohen  spent  his  entire 
working  life  at  the  SEC,  moving  up  to  direc- 
tor of  the  Corporation  Finance  Division  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  the  Commission  late 
In  1961.  One  commissioner  sees  the  result  this 
way:  "Manny  had  grown  up  with  these  acts 
and  had  developed  an  attachment  to  some 
particular  interpretaUons."  On  the  other 
hand.  Budge,  formerly  a  congressman  in  his 
state  and  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, proceeds  without  these  attachments 
Because  he  knew  the  laws  so  Intimately. 
Cohen  tended  to  be  concerned  with  the  tech- 
nical intricacies  of  some  measures;   Budge 
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takes  a  broader-brush  approach.  Above  all. 
Cohen,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
"was  Mr.  SEC  and  he  felt  It  very  strongly. 
Other  views  were  kind  of  an  attack  on  the 
institution."  Budge  occasionally  seems  more 
inclined  to  discuss  views  other  than  his  own. 
Not  that  he  doesn't  have  strong  views — 
rather  he  tries  to  soft  pedal  them.  They  can 
be  discerned,  however.  In  his  colleagues  con- 
sensus about  his  approach  and  In  his  dis- 
sents from  SEC  oplhlons.  His  fellow  com- 
missioners agree  with  the  way  his  views  have 
been  represented  in  the  press  so  far;  he  is. 
they  say,  against  concentrations  of  power; 
and  for  the  small  broker-dealer  and  the  re- 
gional Arm. 

Hamer  Budge's  dissents  from  the  Commis- 
don's  reconunendations  over  his  Ave  years  at 
the  SEC  would  tend  to  bear  this  out.  Sur- 
prisingly, this  consensus  man  has  dissented 
on  more  cases  than  any  of  the  other  present 
commissioners,  eight  times  in  all.  Pour  of 
his  dissents  have  asked  that  sanctions 
against  small — and  in  all  but  one  case  non- 
New  York-based — broker-dealers  be  light- 
ened. One  strong  dissent  came  up  when  the 
First  National  City  Bank  asked  to  market  Its 
special  equity  fund  to  the  public.  Budge 
said  no;  the  other  four  commissioners  said 
yes.  The  remaining  three  dissents  involved 
utility  holding  companies.  For  instance,  in 
one  case  Budge  felt  that  the  act  did  not  per- 
mit such  a  company  to  put  up  low-coet  hous- 
ing. In  the  other  two  he  objected  to  proposed 
mergers  of  utility  companies. 

The  Institutional  Investor  questioned 
Budge  on  every  major  issue  facing  the  in- 
vestment world  today.  He  replied  very  cau- 
tiously, like  a  Judge  asked  to  comment  on  a 
case  before  all  the  evidence  is  in.  Thus,  he 
refused  to  discuss  the  pending  mutual  fund 
legislation,  noting  that  the  SEC's  views  are 
available  in  any  case,  since  the  Commission 
supported  S34,  the  Sparkman  BUI.  He  also 
declined  to  comment  on  the  interlocking 
issues  that  the  commission  rate  hearings 
would  discuss:  volume  discounts.  Institu- 
tional membership,  and  so  forth — although 
he  made  a  few  guarded  comments  on  the  in- 
dustry's need  for  capital  and  the  merits  of 
public  ownership.  Quite  often,  he  asked  to 
defer  his  Judgment  on  an  issue,  such  as  the 
market  effect  of  hedge  funds,  until  the  in- 
stitutional study  the  Commission  has  Jxist 
embarked  on  Is  over. 

Where  he  did  voice  his  opinions,  he  tended 
to  do  so — much  as  does  the  man  who  ap- 
pointed him  chairman — in  very  broad  terms. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  this  was  another 
expression  of  his  caution,  or  came  about  be- 
cause he  cares  more  about  the  broad  aspects 
of  an  issue,  or  because  he  is  not  conversant 
with  some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Issues. 
Consequently,  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  Interview  serve  more  to  provide  an  over- 
all view  of  Budge's  approach,  and  to  Indi- 
cate where  his  feelings  are  strong,  rather 
than  to  detail  exactly  what  he  Intends  to  do 
about  the  Industry's  problems. 

Question.  Is  It  your  general  approach  to 
try  to  avoid  putting  restrlctlona  on  how  a 
man  should  run  his  business? 

BiTDCE.  Just  as  an  across-the-board  state- 
ment, I  feel  the  government  shoxild  not  tell 
people  how  to  conduct  their  affairs.  We 
should  look  at  the  end  result  and  see  that  the 
purposes  which  the  Government  is  seeking 
to  achieve  are  achieved,  and  not  the  me- 
chanics that  are  followed  to  achieve  them. 
Now,  for  example,  in  the  back  office,  I  think 
that  the  brokerage  houses  should  get  their 
affairs  in  order  and  get  them  In  order  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Otherwise,  they  have  to 
get  out  of  business.  By  the  same  token,  I 
would  not  be  honest  with  them  or  with  my- 
self If  I  were  to  say:  "I  think  you  should 
do  this  and  do  this  and  do  this  to  solve  your 
problems,"  because  I  don't  know  one-tenth 
as  much  about  how  to  solve  their  problems 
as  they  do.  I  would  want  to  insist  that  they 
achieve  the  result,  but  how  they  do  It,  I 
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would  rather  leave  to  their  Judgment,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  better  informed. 

Question.  Some  people  have  said  yours 
win  be  a  "cops-and-robbers"  conuniselon— 
that  is  to  say  more  oriented  towards  enforce- 
ment where  criminality  is  concerned  than 
towards  the  industry-structure  Issues.  Do 
you  agree? 

Budge.  Well,  I  was  a  Judge  for  three  years; 
a  congressman  for  ten  and  for  six  years  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  I  think  my  legis- 
lative leanings  are  perhaps  stronger  than 
my  Judicial  ones,  which  is  Just  the  opposite 
of  what  these  people  say  is  true.  When  new 
types  of  mutual  funds  or  letter  stock,  for 
example,  come  in,  when  there  are  changes 
in  circumstances  which  require  new  rules 
of  the  game  within  the  ambit  of  the  regula- 
tions which  the  Commission  has  adopted 
historically  under  the  Act,  then  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Commission  look  on  it  as  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  legislate,  to  keep  up 
to  date,  to  see  that  It  is  meeting  the  current 
situation  with  the  rules  under  which  It  wants 
me  to  operate. 

THE    VALUE    OF    REGIONAL    nSMS    AND    REGIONAL 
EXCHANGES 

Question.  How  accurate  do  you  think  are 
these  widespread  characterizations  of  you 
as  someone  who  is  for  the  small  guy  over  the 
big,  and  the  regional  guy  over  the  central? 

BtTDOE.  I  would  like  to  see  the  regional 
broker-dealer,  the  smaller  broker-dealer,  stay 
In  office,  not  only  because  he  performs  a  serv- 
ice to  the  conmiunity  as  a  broker-dealer,  but 
also  because  he  fulfills  a  very  real  need  of 
getting  equity  capital  for  the  small  busi- 
nesses around  the  country.  Now,  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  against  the  New  York- 
based  firm,  because  I  am  not.  I  ttilnk  every- 
body in  this  industry  should  be  treated  the 
same  way.  I  am  not  for  the  big  or  the  little, 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  small  broker-dealer  is 
disappearing  from  the  scene — the  regional 
broker-dealer — and  I  think  that  that  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  the  regional  Investor  or 
the  regional  company. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  that  the  re- 
gional exchanges  should  stay  alive  or  are 
you  not  sure  that  that  is  necessary? 

Budge.  This  is  rather  a  difficult  area  be- 
cause there  are  regional  exchanges  and  re- 
gional exchanges,  as  you  know.  There  is  as 
much  difference  among  some  of  the  regional 
exchanges  as  there  is  between  the  central 
market  and  the  regional  exchange.  (Budge 
would  not  comment  further  on  this;  he 
would  not  say  In  what  terms  he  saw  the  dif- 
ference, or  what  effect  it  would  have  on  his 
thinking  about  the  need  for  regional 
exchanges. ) 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  regional  ex- 
changes are  an  essential  part  of  a  healthy 
functioning  set  of  securities  markets,  or 
could  they  be  eliminated  without  ultimately 
harming  the  investor? 

BtiDGE.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  today's  mar- 
kets they  have  all  had  plenty  of  business.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
can  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  and 
survive  on  their  own  rather  than  a  question 
of  what  we  think  they  should  do. 

THE    BACK    OinCE    PROBLEM 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  baclE- 
office  problem  Is  going  to  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better? 

Budge.  No.  The  statistics  that  I  have  seen 
indicate  that  the  conditions  are  consider- 
ably improved.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
are,  by  any  means,  out  of  the  woods. 

Question.  Are  you  considering  restricting 
member  firms  trading  for  their  own  accounts 
as  one  way  of  goading  them  Into  speeding 
up  their  back-office  efforts? 

Budge.  It  is  not  under  present  considera- 
tion, but  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  things 
that  could  very  easily  be  reversed  unless  the 
back-office  problem  continues  to  improve. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  it  a  misuse  of  a 
firm's  prerogatives  for  It  to  say:   "We  have 
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too  much  work;  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
smaller  customers  out  of  our  business  rather 
than  the  bigger?" 

BtTDGE.  I  have  misgivings,  certainly,  and 
particularly  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change firms,  because  one  of  the  elements 
that  they  have  stressed  in  defending  the 
present  commission  rate  structure  is  that  it 
permits  them  to  take  care  of  the  small  In- 
vestor. So  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
member  firms  have  an  obligation  to  take 
care  of  the  small  Investor. 

I  don't  know  Just  what  causes  It,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  small  investor  is  going 
into  the  market  in  Increasing  numbers 
through  an  intermediary,  a  mutual  fund  or 
something  else. 

Question.  And  doesn't  this  snowball  the 
problems  for  those  small  Investors  who  do 
not  choose  to  do  that? 

Budge.  I  think  that  Is  true.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  in  the  Investor's -best  interest  to 
go  through  an  intermediary  to  get  a  share  in 
American  business.  I  have  some  misgivings 
about  that. 

Question.  Do  your  misgivings  focus  ex- 
clusively on  the  concentration  of  power  this 
creates? 

Budge.  No.  I  think  that  if  a  person  wants 
to  buy  some  AT&T — or  whatever  else  it  might 
be — that  he  should  be  able  to  do  It  directly 
without  going  through  any  intermediary.  I 
would  hate  to  see  that  privilege  disappear. 
Where  Is  the  Monthly  Investment  Plan, 
which  Merrill  Lynch  was  promoting  a  few 
years  back,  today? 

PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    OF    NTSE    MEMBER    FIRMS 

Question.  What  are  your  personal  feelings 
about  the  value  of  public  ownership  of  mem- 
ber firms? 

Budge.  These  firms  need  more  capital — 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  Is  the  right  and  only  way  to 
furnish  that  capital,  and  I  won't  know  until 
these  rate  hearings  are  over. 

Question.  Suppose  the  commission  rates 
were  to  stay  exactly  as  they  are  now.  Do  you 
think  they  could  raise  this  capital  internally 
under  the  present  commission  schedule? 

Budge.  I  don't  know.  Actually,  the  commit- 
ments that  some  of  these  Institutional  firms 
have  are  Just  terrific. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  of 
money  they  have  tied  up  in  positions  and 
things  like  that? 

Budge.  Yes.  The  borrowing  Is  tremendous 
just  to  carry  the  supplies  that  they  have. 

Question.  You  speak  as  if  you  might  be  a 
little  concerned  that  It  Is  a  house-of-cards  in 
some  casee — that  if  the  market  reversed 
and  these  positions  were  worth  a  lot  less, 
this  borrowing  power  could  boomerang.  Do 
you  feel  that  way? 

Budge.  I  do.  Getting  back  to  the  public 
ownership  question,  I  think  It  might  raise 
important  conflicts  of  interest. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  because  the  firm 
would  tend  to  get  Into  other  businesses? 

Budge.  Yes.  Also,  from  a  regulatory  stand- 
point, considering  how  quickly  companies  can 
be  taken  over  under  the  present  mechanism, 
it  may  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  Just  who  holds 
the  establishment  from  day  to  day.  There 
might  be  people  moving  In.  buying  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  a  company,  that  the 
regulators — the  self-regulators  or  the  Com- 
mission— would  not  want  in  that  btislness 
and  controlling  that  house.  It  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  do  at  the  present  time.  We 
pretty  muoh  know  who  Is  In  control  of  the 
brokerage  firms  today,  and  we  are  expecting 
a  \ery  high  degree  of  Integrity  from  those 
people.  If  we  are  to  know  and  expect  the  same 
degree  under  public  ownership,  we  would 
pretty  near  have  to  know  who  is  buying  a 
control  position  or  an  Infiuencing  position 
in  a  publicly-owned  brokerage  house. 

Question.  How  would  you  feel  about  pub- 
licly-owned brokerage  houses  getting  Into 
other  financial  businesses,  to  the  extent  that 
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they  are  not  prohibited  by  law  from  so 
doing? 

BuDOK.  I  don't  know.  I  would  want  to  give 
that  a  lot  of  thought.  It  Is  an  area  where  I 
would  start  out  with  a  reservation. 

Question.  What  about  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  institutional  ownership  of  a  pub- 
licly-owned brokerage  firm?  How  would  you 
feel  about  Fidelity  owning  20  per  cent  of 
Merrill  Lynch? 

BtTDoc.  From  the  regulatory  standpoint  it 
gets  to  be  pretty  difficult  to  expect  the  same 
degree  of  reliability  and  the  same  degree 
of  performance  when  too  many  people  get  to 
be  acting  as  their  own  brokers.  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  be  convinced  that  we  could 
get  the  same  degree  of  Integrity  and  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  the  self-regulatory 
agencies  and  our  own  rules  as  we  now 
expect  from  the  houses  which  are  divorced 
from  those  customers.  If  the  partners  of  the 
house  are  not  free  agents.  If  they  are  Just 
employees  of  someone  else  to  whom  the 
Conamlsslon  would  have  to  look,  I  think 
from  a  regulatory  standpoint  that  I  would 
want  to  know  more,  to  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable  that  that  is  a  good  stance. 

Question.  What  about  the  rather  basic 
change  In  the  general  concept  of  what  is  a 
mutual  fund,  such  changes  as  hedge  funds 
and  other  things  bring  to  the  industry? 

BinxiE.  I  have  always  envisioned  the  mu- 
tual fund  as  being  an  Investment  for  the 
long  pull.  I  had  never  envisioned  it  as  be- 
ing an  Instrument  for  In-and-out  trading. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  Commission  to  take  any 
kind  of  action  against  the  formation  of  this 
sort  of  fund? 

Budge.  There  again  I  think  the  institu- 
tional study  Is  going  to  give  us  and  the 
industry  a  lot  of  Information  as  to  Just 
what  the  effects  of  the  activities  of  these 
new  types  of  funds  are — and  our  conclusions 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  legislated  out 
of  existence  would  have  to  wait  till  then. 

Question.  It  is  Interesting  that  you  con- 
sider it  a  genuine  question  that  it  might  be  of 
value  to  legislate  these  out  of  existence. 

Budge.  I  don't  know. 

HOW    INSTITUTIONS    USE   THEIR   COMMISSIONS 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  It  Is  Justi- 
fiable for  an  institution  to  use  commissions 
for  any  other  purpose  than  getting  an  order 
executed  as  well  as  possible,  say,  for  re- 
search? 

Budge.  I  think  that  is  a  business  decision. 
If  the  firm  wants  to  use  Its  resources  for 
research,  tha^  Is  a  bona  fide  operation.  I 
don't   know   why  we   would   question   It. 

Question.  Would  you  consider  it  also  a 
business  decision  for  a  mutual  fund  to  use 
Its  commissions  so  as  to  promote  the  sale 
of  its  funds? 

Budge.  Assuming  that  they  got  the  best  ex- 
ecution, I  don't  see  that  tVie  Commission 
should  start  telling  people  to  whom  they 
should  take  their  business. 

CORPORATE   takeovers:    THE    ROLE    OF    INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Question.  What  role  do  you  think  institu- 
tional investors  are  playing  today  in  cor- 
porate takeovers? 

Budge.  There  Is  a  tendency,  although  it  Is 
very  hard  to  pin  down,  for  institutions  to  act 
together  in  a  rough  alliance  in  connection 
with  conglomerate  takeovers.  Personally,  it 
troubles  me  whether  that  is  a  proper  role  of. 
say,  mutual  funds.  I  think  It  Is  not,  but  that 
is  Just  a  personal  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  could  show  that  a 
group  of  financial  Institutions  did  act  In 
concert  there  might  very  well  result  from 
that  concerted  action  an  effect  on  the  market 
which  we  would  deem  to  be  malignant.  That 
would  be  the  way  I  would  approach  it,  I 
think.  It  also  could  be  reached.  If  the  evi- 
dence were  good  enough,  under  the  tender 
offer  bill,  showing  that  they  were  a  group. 
It  might  be  that  we  should  endeavor  to  learn 
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more  about  what  they  are  doing  In  this  area. 
Maybe  the  institutional  study  will  get  into 
this. 

It  might  even  be  poeslble  to  see  whether 
10(b)(6)  action  would  be  pertinent,  if  they 
know  other  people  are  going  In  with  the  pur- 
chase. But  that  presents  a  lot  of  problems. 
It  would  change  the  theoretical  foundation 
we  proceeded  on  In  the  Insider  trading  cases. 
My  own  Inclination  would  be.  If  we  move  In 
this  area,  to  use  some  vehicle  other  than  10 
(b)(6)  to  avoid  adding  to  the  concern  that 
exists  as  to  the  scope  of  10(b)  (6). 

Question.  Let's  suppose  the  institution 
doesn't  know  other  people  are  going  in  on 
the  purchase.  Suppose  Company  X's  manage- 
ment tells  the  institution  It  wants  to  take 
over  Company  Y,  and  says  that  It  is  going 
to  pay  a  certain  price  above  the  current  mtir- 
ket  for  Y's  stock  when  it  tenders.  Would  you 
consider  It  a  misuse  of  inside  Information 
If  the  Institution  then  bought  Company  Y 
stock? 

BxmoE.  Yes.  And  I  think  that  Is  what  Is 
going  on  at  the  present  time.  But  we  have 
not  brought  such  a  law  suit,  and,  as  I  say. 
It  would  change  the  theoretical  foundation 
of  the  insider  trading  laws  since  the  person 
has  no  relationship  to  the  target  company. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  that  institu- 
tions could  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  move 
whole  companies  around,  not  Just  big  blocks 
of  stock? 

Budge.  They  are  doing  that  now.  I  don't 
know  that  it  Is  our  responsibility  or  our  con- 
cern who  owns  the  company  and  what  they 
do  with  it,  unless  there  Is  manipulation  or 
fraud.  Take  this  Pan  American  case.  A  lot 
of  other  people  In  the  government  became 
concerned  that  a  company  that  owned  a  hotel 
and  a  casino  in  the  Bahamas  was  now  about 
to  control  Pan  American  Airways;  but  that 
is  no  violation  of  the  laws  that  we  administer 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  securities 
which  are  being  Issued  In  connection  with 
takeovers.  I  cannot  understand  what  their 
value  is.  I  can  see  that  the  dividend  rate  is 
promised  to  be  substantially  greater,  but  the 
securities  that  are  being  offered  are  usually 
new  securities  where  no  markets  have  been 
established  for  them.  I  don't  know  how  any- 
body puts  a  dollar  value  on  those  packages. 
We  In  the  Commission,  and  I  as  an  Individual, 
have  made  no  conclusion  that  a  conglomer- 
ate, as  such.  Is  a  thing  of  evil.  But  after 
about  the  fourth  layer  of  convertible  pre- 
ferreds,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell — when  you 
don't  know  how  many  people  are  going  to 
convert. 

judge  budge 

Question.  Which  of  your  decisions  as  a 
Judge  are  you  proudest  of  or  do  you  think 
had  the  most  Importance? 

Budge.  When  I  wcs  in  the  state  capltol  the 
suits  against  the  state  officials  came  before 
me.  I  found  all  of  those  to  be  very  interest- 
ing— even  reviews  from  the  state  tax  com- 
mission, or  habeas  corpus  actions  against  the 
warden  in  the  penitentiary. 

Question.  That  sounds  like  a  pattern — as 
If  you  liked  actions  where  someone  who.  by 
being  voted  into  office,  or  Just  by  the  nature 
of  the  position  he  held,  was  almost  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity  and  misused  that  capacity. 

Budge.  That  was  the  contention  In  a  lot 
of  those  cases. 

One  law  suit  of  a  different  nature  also 
sticks  in  my  mind.  When  I  was  practicing,  I 
filed  a  complaint  and  I  got  an  attachment, 
including  garnishment  of  assets  of  a  general 
agent  for  an  insurance  company,  and  I  had 
about  $18,000  tied  up  under  that  garnish- 
ment In  the  bank.  The  attorney  for  the 
person  I  had  sued  went  into  the  courthouse 
and  convinced  the  Judge  in  an  ex  parte  hear- 
ing, without  giving  me  any  notice  of  it.  that 
that  attachment  should  be  discharged.  Tlie 
-Judge  signed  an  order  about  2 :  30  in  the  after- 
noon discharging  that  attachment. 
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I  learned  about  It  when  tbe  bank  called  me 
St  ten  minutes  to  3:00  p^n.  I  rushed  up  to 
tbe  courthouse  and  the  Judge  Immediately 
knew  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  rein- 
stated tbe  attachment,  but  the  918.000  was 
out  of  the  bank. 

Por  that  reason,  and  some  other  experi- 
ences that  I  had  while  practicing,  and  while  I 
was  on  the  bench.  I  Just  don't  like  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  ex  parte  basis — that  is  what  we 
call  It  in  law;  Just  coming  from  one  party, 
from  one  side.  I  like  to  hear  the  other  side 
before  I  take  any  action  that  I  think  might 
really  get  that  918,000  out  of  the  bank. 


JOURNALISTS  STUDY  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

op   tNOIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
"_  the*  Most  thoughtful  articles  I  have  seen 
dealing  with  the  p>roblem  of  disorders  on 
the  American  college  campus  and  touch- 
ing particularly  on  coverage  by  the  news 
media  of  such  disorders  Is  the  following 
article  by  Jack  Colwell  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  published  in  the  June  27, 
1969,  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Colwell 's  article  follows: 

JotTKNAURv  Stout  Campus  DisoRonts 
(By  Jack  OolweU) 

Pam>  Alto.  Caup. — "Ignorance  Was  Kiss." 
So  reads  a  slogan  painted  oo  a  fence  here  at 
Stanford. 

It  is  a  slogan  of  a  generation  afforded  so 
much  eduoatloai  and  opportunity  that  it 
found  out  what's  going  on  and,  tn  many 
cases,  decided  that  it  doeant  like  K. 

What  this  means  for  America — advance- 
ment, repreasion  or  chace  or  maybe  some  of 
all  three — is  a  topic  of  a  Stanford  Journalism 
Oonferenoe  on  "The  Second  American  Revo- 
lution: Social  Perment  1960." 

The  site  Is  appropriate,  here  in  the  state 
where,  if  frequency  and  severity  of  student 
unrest  is  a  meaaiirlng  stick,  Reagan-type 
hard-line  repression  Is  a  total  failure. 

TIM*    IS    APPROPRIATS 

The  time  Is  appropriate.  This  canference 
comes  In  the  wake  of  a  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  convention  In  Chicago  which 
showed  that  3D8  oould  conduct  a  cxinvention 
more  disorderly  and  undemocratic  than  oould 
the  Democratic  Party. 

It  la  appropriate  too  tha>t  newspaper  edl- 
tocB  and  writers  and  television  newscasters 
and  commentators  are  attending. 

While  Gov.  Reagan  and  the  SD8  are  gtillty 
of  offering  some  simplistic  solutlona.  each 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  other  and 
widening  the  generation  gap.  the  news  media 
surely  have  failed  at  times  to  go  beyond 
quoting  extremist  statements  and  surface  re- 
porting of  major  claobea. 

Commentator  Edward  P.  Morgan,  a  con- 
ference participant,  warns  that  a  "danger- 
ously garbled  message"  will  go  forth  to  a 
public  with  a  desperate  need  to  understand 
what  la  happening  unless  there  Is  concentra- 
tion on  the  Journalistic  "why"  as  well  as  the 
"what." 

INVOLVE   SOMX   CRITICISM 

And  Prof.  John  B.  Searle,  of  the  University 
of  California  in  troubled  Berkeley,  is  among 
those  suggesting  that  there  are  many  "whys" 
for  student  protests,  some  silly  but  many 
involving  Just  criticism. 

As  have  other  faculty  speakers  here,  Searle 
directed  much  of  his  criticism  at  tenure- 
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protected  faculty  members  who  sometimes 
seem  so  pre- occupied  with  their  own  quest 
for  academic-world  status  and  the  search 
for  grants  from  government  and  Industry 
that  they  have  no  time  to  offer  students  in- 
struction which  is  meaningful  in  a  modem 
world. 

University  administrations  too  slow  to  re- 
spond to  Just  oMnplaints  and  too  quick  to 
throw  up  their  hands  and  call  in  police  for 
the  confrontation  sought  by  radical  students 
also  have  come  in  for  less  than  favorable 
comment. 

CAN    SWAT    LAXCX    NTTMBKltS 

Becatise  of  such  an  atmosphere,  Searle 
notes.  It  often  has  been  possible  for  a  limited 
number  of  radical  students  to  sway  vast 
numbers  of  moderate  students  to  their  side 
in  a  battle  over  a  symbolic  issue,  often  an 
issue  selected  not  for  negotiation  and  solu- 
tion but  because  it  probably  can't  be  nego- 
Uated  and  likely  will  lead  to  confrontation. 

"Radicals  in  Berkeley  all  wanted  Reagan  to 
win,"  said  Searle.  "They  were  glad  he  used 
the  National  Guard.  They  were  glad  the  po- 
lice killed  somebody." 

There  Is  nothing  like  police  marching  on 
campus  or  tear  gas  falling  from  a  helicopter 
to  stir  up  antl-adminlstratlon  sentiment 
among  students  who  initially  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  demands  of  radicals. 

ADDS  TO   DOUBTS 

And  when  peaceful  student  protesters  with 
legitimate  issues,  such  as  Indiana  and  Pur- 
due University  students  protesUng  huge  tui- 
tion Increases,  And  they  are  regarded  by 
segments  of  older  generations  with  the  same 
respect  accorded  the  SDS,  this  also  undoubt- 
edly adds  to  doubts  about  responsiveness  of 
society. 

In  the  campus  arena,  it  may  well  be  true 
that  a  Ronald  Reagan  is  getitlng  what  he 
needs,  a  confrontation  In  which  be  can  play 
the  role  of  a  tough  law  and  order  advocate, 
and  the  SDS  is  getting  what  it  wants,  a 
confrontation  In  which  too  harsh  suppression 
will  provide  it  with  Issties  and  support. 

It  may  be  comforting  for  much  of  the  pub- 
lic lump  all  campus  Issues  and  students  pro- 
tests in  a  simple  Reagan-agalnst-SDS  type 
package. 

But,  no  matter  what  the  slogan  on  the 
sign  suggests  about  the  past.  Ignorance  may 
not  be  bliss  in  the  future. 
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FRIGHTENING  PROOF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7, 1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit. Mich.,  television  station  WXYZ- 
TV  broadcast  a  call  for  action  to  com- 
bat the  pollution  of  the  environment  by 
its  vice  president  and  general  manager, 
Dean  McCarthy,  on  June  20,  21,  and  23, 
1969.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  comments,  I 
Insert  the  text  of  his  editorial  comment 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Frightening  )>roop 

We're  destroying  our  own  world.  The  sta- 
tistics on  our  air.  water  and  land  pollution 
mentioned  in  Channel  7  editorials  all  this 
week,  give  us  frightening  proof.  It's  a  ques- 
tion, now,  whether  our  corrective  efforts  will 
ever  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  damage 
already  done. 

The  people  are  our  only  hope.  As  they  are 
the  biggest  contributor  to  the  pollution 
problems  ...  so.  too.  are  they  most  guilty  of 
dragging  their  feet  on  efforts  to  solve  the 


problems.  Just  last  week.  Governor  MlUiken 
said  that  the  people  had  spoken,  flrmly.  in 
demanding  that  action  be  taken  to  combat 
our  pollution  threats.  We  frankly  question 
that  such  a  statement  Is  really  Justified. 

Certainly,  we've  all  expressed  our  concern. 
But.  far  too  often  the  people  resist  the  efforts 
that  could  be  made  In  their  behalf  .  .  .  either 
because  they  cost  too  much  ...  or  because 
they  feel  they're  being  asked  to  give  up  too 
much  in  return. 

Government  has  reached  the  point  when 
they  can  now  begin  to  make  some  meaning- 
ful progress  In  reversing  tbe  destructive 
process.  But.  until  all  of  us  begin  really 
meaning  what  we  say  about  wanting  our 
world  saved  .  .  .  there's  still  Uttle  hope  of 
doing  it. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE— THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME  EXPRESS  THEIR 
OPINIONS 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OP  mw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
long  been  my  feeling  that,  too  many  times 
the  opinions  of  the  people  have  been 
overlooked  or  disregarded  by  their  elected 
representatives.  Too  often.  I  fear,  we  are 
inclined  to  let  those  immediately  sur- 
rounding us — the  professional  pollsters, 
the  newswriters,  interpreters,  and  col- 
umnists, and  the  bureaucrats — have 
more  influence  on  our  decisions  than  the 
folks  back  home.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  and  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
workers,  I  recently  mailed  out  my  first 
armual  legislative  questionnaire  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  inviting  them,  in- 
dividually, to  advise  me  of  their  views  and 
opinions  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
facing  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

The  response  to  this  questiormaire  was 
tremendous.  Almost  30,000  answers  have 
already  been  received,  and  approximately 
10,000  of  them  had  additional  comments 
attached.  Answers  came  from  everj-  sin- 
gle community  and  all  of  the  18  counties 
in  my  district — from  people  in  all  walks 
of  life — from  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  independents  alike.  Because  of  this 
diversified  and  widespread  response,  I 
believe  that  this  poll  is  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate expression  of  public  opinion.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  results  of  fhese 
replies  for  the  information  and  review  of 
my  colleagues: 

[Answers  in  percent] 

1.  Should  the  Pederal  Government  develop 
laws  to  prevent  strikes  by  public  employees? 

Yes  — 61.0 

No 32.8 

No  re^xmse 6.4 

2.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18? 

Yes 30.0 

No 66.7 

No  response 3.3 

3.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would 
return  to  the  States  and  local  governments 
for  use  as  they  see  fit,  a  percentage  of  the 
money  now  collected  In  Pederal  Income  taxes? 

Yes TO.a 

No 23.0 

No  response 6-8 
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4.  Do  you  beUeve  the  Pederal  Government 
should  guarantee  an  annual  income  to  heads 
of  families,  whether  or  not  they  are  working? 

Tee 8.2 

No 90.5 

No  response 4.3 

5.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  Poet  Office  into  a  Government-owned 
corporation  on  a  self-supporting  operation? 

Yes 70.9 

No 31.3 

No  response 7.3 

6.  Red  China — Do  you  favor  U.S.  support 
for  admission  of  Peking  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Yes 21.2 

No 72.4 

No  response 3.4 

7.  Do  you  agree  with  President  Nixon's  de- 
sire to  install  a  network  of  anti-ballistic 
missiles  to  protect  our  ability  to  strike  back 
at  an  aggressor? 

Yes 74.8 

No 19.0 

No  response    3.4 

8.  Should  Congress  approve  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voluntary  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  public  schools? 

Yes  - 34.3 

No      - - 12.0 

No  response 3,7 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  ac- 
tion which  takes  postal  appointments,  pro- 
motions and  transfers  out  of  politics  and 
puts  them  on  a  merit  basis? 

Yes 92.3 

No - 4.0 

No  response 37 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  Foreman  bill  which 
would  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid  and  trade  with  na- 
tions trading  with  or  aiding  North  Vietnam? 

Yes 83  7 

2°  — rs 

No  response 37 

11.  Concerning  Vietnam,  should  we — 

Continue  the  Paris  negotiations 15.7 

Commence    the    withdrawal    of    UJ3. 

troops '    21  7 

Move  to  win  mllltaniy .V_V.V.V5e  7 

No  response q  q 

12.  Would    you    rate    President    NUon's 
overall  performance  since  he  took  office? 
Excellent 35  5 

^  — :..:::::  56.3 

Not  so  good 13  7 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  views  and  results 
speak  strongly  and  forcefully  for  a  con- 
cerned American  people — God-fearing, 
taxpaying  citizens— people  who  believe 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  and  in  the 
preservation  of  our  representative  form 
of  government.  They  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  believe  two  and  two  still 
make  four,  and  that  all  that  glitters  is 
not  necessarily  gold. 

Prom  the  results  of  this  questionnaire. 
It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico fully  realize  that  every  dollar  that 
Is  received  from  Washington  must  be 
paid  for  by  them  or  borrowed  and  paid 
for  later  by  their  children  or  grand- 
children, with  Interest  added.  They 
mow.  too,  that  government  has  no 
money  or  income  that  It  does  not  first 
talfe  from  the  people.  Most  of  these  folks 
leel  that  they  are  getting  more  govern- 
ment than  they  need,  and  more  govern- 
ment than  they  want. 
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A  sound,  down-to-earth  thinker— a 
farmer,  he  was — said: 

I  reckon  that  taxes  and  death  are  in- 
evlUble  .  .  .  but  it's  a  good  thing  that 
death  doesnt  get  worse  everytime  Congress 
meets!" 

I  hope  Americans  never  forget,  or 
stray  away  from  these  fundamental, 
basic  principles  that  made  us  what  we 
are  today.  New  Mexico  folks  have  not, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple have,  or  will,  but  we  could  fall  If  we 
ever  stopped  relsring  on  ourselves  and 
started  looking  to  government  to  solve 
all  our  problems  and  make  all  our  de- 
cisions for  us.  Yes,  America  could  go 
down,  but  if  we  ever  do.  It  will  not  be 
because  the  world  developed  a  hydrogen 
bomb — it  would  be  because  we  have  de- 
veloped a  philosophy  that  says  the  in- 
dividual is  no  longer  economically  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  welfare,  or  morally 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  our  na- 
tional leaders,  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical party  affiliations,  to  give  heed  to 
these  opinions,  this  feeling,  this  voice 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preserving 
our  freedom,  our  heritage,  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  principles  and  our 
great  Nation  "under  God."  Let  us 
stop  our  continually  increasing  Govern- 
ment spending  programs,  let  us  initiate 
some  tough,  tight-fisted  management 
over  our  wasteful,  irresponsible  foreign 
aid  give-away  programs,  let  us  get  back 
in  balance  again,  economically  and  spir- 
itually, and  let  us  place  the  welfare  of 
this  great  country  ahead  of  political 
considerations. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  COSTS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEl 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  continue  to 
mount.  It  is  draining  our  country  of  vital 
resources,  in  lives  of  young  men  and 
funds  needed  here  at  home. 

Recently  the  Davenport  Times-Demo- 
crat editorialized  on  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling 
the  editorial  reflects  the  thinking  of  a 
large  number  of  our  people. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  of 
25,000  troops  from  Vietnam  and  his  de- 
termination to  extricate  this  Nation  hon- 
orably from  the  war  in  the  near  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  the  Was  Costs 

When  the  fiscal  year  ends  Monday,  the 
United  States  will  have  poured  out  more 
than  $81  billion  on  "special  Southeast  Asia" 
military  spending  in  five  years.  The  term 
in  quotation  Is  a  euphemism  from  the  Pen- 
tagon for  the  Vietnam  War. 

How  much  is  $81  billion? 

To  U.S.  taxpayers.  It  has  meant  spending 
an  average  of  $44.3  million  per  day. 

Here  are  other  ways  of  looking  at  what 
otherwise  Is  a  mind-boggling  figure: 
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If  the  $81  billion  were  distributed  equally 
among  the  203  million  men.  women  and 
children  in  the  U.S.  today,  each  would  get 
a  check  from  the  U.S.  treasury  for  $399.01. 

If  distributed  among  the  26  million  Ameri- 
cans estimated  to  be  living  under  the  "pov- 
erty line."  each  would  get  a  windfall  of 
$3,116.38. 

Por  a  poor  family  of  four,  the  total  would 
be  $12,4«1.52. 

It  took  the  federal  government  136  years — 
from  1789  to  1925— to  spend  its  first  $81  bil- 
lion,  and  that  Included  the  costs  of  waging 
both  the  ClvU  War  and  World  War  I. 

Of  course,  a  dollar  went  a  lot  further  In 
those  days.  Many  accused  the  PrankUn  Roose- 
vent  Administration  of  wild  spending.  But 
from  fiscal  year  1934  through  1941  the  New 
Deal  managed  to  spend  Just  $68  billion,  and 
part  of  that  was  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  military 
buildup. 

The  $81  billion  spent  so  far  on  Vietnam 
can  be  measured  In  other  ways.  All  currency 
m  circulation  In  this  country  today  totals 
no  more  than  $50  billion. 

And  If  81-bllllon  one-dollar  bills  were 
placed  end  to  end,  they  would  form  a  chain 
7.7  million  miles  long— the  equivalent  of  15 
round  trips  between  earth  and  moon. 

And  even  the  exorbitant  costs  In  dollars  are 
not  the  worst  part.  Too  many  lives  have  been 
lost — more  than  36.000  Americans,  more  than 
half  a  million  CommunlsU.  And  the  $81  bil- 
lion doesn't  Include  physical  loss  sustained 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  Vietnam. 

A  large  and  apparently  growing  group  of 
our  citizens  now  feels  we  ought  to  stop  this 
outlay  in  lucre  and  lives.  That  widening  con- 
senstis  Is  based  upon  an  altered  view  of  the 
globe — a  discard  of  the  presumption  that 
we  have  to  police  the  world;  a  revision  of 
our  old  convictions  about  monolithic  com- 
munism; and  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  In- 
formed observers,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  the  latest  among  them.  Ending 
those  staggering  expenditures  merlte  highest 
priority  from  those  who  run  this  nation. 


THE  EMERGENCY  DETENTION  ACT 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORBCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950.  I 
urge  that  expeditious  steps  be  taken  to 
improve  the  national  record  for  fairness 
and  justice  by  removing  this  stain  from 
our  law  books.  The  law  in  question,  title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General,  upon 
declaration  of  an  "internal  security 
emergency"  by  the  President,  to  arrest 
and  hold  citizens  on  grounds  of  sus- 
picion that  they  might  be  capable  of 
acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage.  The  funda- 
mentals of  due  process  of  law  are  dis- 
regarded under  the  act.  Access  to  the 
courts  for  trial  or  appeal  is  denied. 

This  law.  which  fortunately  has  so  far 
not  been  implemented,  serves  no  purpose 
today  except  to  recall  a  dark  moment 
during  World  War  n  when  more  than 
100.000  American  residents  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  rounded  up  and  held  in 
U.S.  concentration  camps.  Many  of  these 
citizens,  swept  up  in  a  wave  of  fear  and 
suspicion  unique  to  American  history, 
were  native  born.  When  the  Korean  war 
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began  In  1950.  these  same  forces  of  fear 
and  suspicion  motivated  the  enactment 
of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act,  which 
was  passed  over  the  veto  of  President 
Truman. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  law  should 
still  be  on  the  books  that  permits  the 
rights  of  U.S.  citizenship  to  be  extin- 
guished without  cause,  but  rather  simply 
on  the  basis  of  national  origin  or  other 
indiscriminate  reasons. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Japanese- 
American  Citizens  League  Is  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  fighting  to  repeal  this 
measure.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga  of  Ha- 
waii, cosponsor  of  this  repeal  bill,  Is  call- 
ing for  speedy  action.  I  Join  in  ui^lng 
early  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  i 


UNFORTUNATELY,  EVANS  AND 
NOVAK  WERE  RIGHT  ON  DE- 
SEGREGATION   GUIDELINES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or   MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  aOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Evans  and 
Novak  wrote  their  column  on  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  a  full  week  before  the 
fateful  announcement  of  the  adminis- 
tration position  was  made  official.  Their 
predictions — that  Secretary  Pinch  would 
give  in  to  the  overwhelming  pressures 
within  the  White  House  and  among 
those  influencing  the  White  House — has 
proven  correct.  I  commend  now,  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  these  com- 
ments by  Evans  and  Novak  carried  in  the 
Washington  Post,  June  27 — wherein  the 
pressures  applied  for  the  ominous 
statement  issued  last  Thursday,  are 
clearly  indicated : 

PINCH     PRESStniED     INTO     RETREATINC     ON 

School  Desegregation  Guidelines 

(By  Rowland  Bvana  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  imminent  siirrender  of  Robert  Pinch. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  on  school  desegregation  guidelines 
comes  after  months  of  vicious  backstage 
struggling  and  pressure  from  the  White 
House  and  Southern  Republicans. 

Pinch  had  been  standing  almost  alone 
against  the  rest  of  the  Administration,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  HSW  ofnclal — conserv- 
ative Robert  Mardlan,  the  Department's  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Now  Mardlan's  Influence  Is  on 
the  rise. 

The  effect  of  Pinch's  retreat — over  pas- 
sionate opposition  from  his  own  Depart- 
ment's civil  rights  officials — will  be  repeal  of 
HEWs  power  to  Impose  deadlines  on  school 
desegregation,  mainly  on  Southern  school 
districts. 

Thus,  when  the  new  guidelines  take  effect. 
Southern  school  districts  will  be  able  to  stall 
desegregation  beyond  the  present  deadlines 
of  September  1969  In  some  cases  and  Sep- 
tember 1970  In  others  without  losing  Federal 
school  funds. 

This  fund  cutoff  authority  is  the  Federal 
Government's  ultimate  weapon  to  enforce 
desegregation.  Without  It,  some  Southern 
school  districts  will  continue  separate  public 
schools  for  black  and  white  well  beyond  the 
present  deadlines  and  perhaps  indefinitely. 

That  is  only  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
guidelines  change.  More  difficult  is  its  effect 
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on  Southern  school  dlstricta  that  have  agreed 
in  the  past  or  are  In  process  of  agreeing  to 
accept  the  HEW  guidelines  and  desegregate. 
A  dramatic  case  is  a  telephone  call  to  the 
HEW's  civil  rights  division  on  June  24  from 
the  School  Board  In  Austin,  Tex.  Austin  has 
dragged  its  heels  on  desegregation  for  years. 
But  last  month,  under  pressure  from  HEW, 
the  entire  scbixtl  board  sat  in  all-day  session 
with  HEW  officials  here  to  devise  a  desegrega- 
tion plan.  Also  present  were  staff  aides  of 
Republican  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas  and 
Rep.  Jake  Pickle,  Austin's  Democratic  Con- 
gressman. 

On  returning  to  Austin,  the  School  Board 
wrestled  for  three  weeks  with  a  new  plan  and 
finally  adopted  one  that  even  included  some 
pupil  bussing  to  assure  racial  balance  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools. 

That  June  24  call,  however,  notified  HEW 
that  the  School  Board  had  heard  from  Tower 
that  a  "major  change"  In  the  guidelines  was 
impending.  Therefore,  the  Board  would  stand 
pat  until  the  change  wsis  announced  and 
then  "reappraise"  its  plans.  That  shattered 
the  Austin  model  which  HEW  officials  had 
hoped  would  pave  the  way  for  a  desegrega- 
tion break-through  in  Texas,  starting  with 
San  Antonio  and  Lubbock. 

Furthermore,  when  the  new  guidelines  are 
announced.  HEW  will  either  agree  to  back- 
sliding in  desegregation  plans  already  ac- 
cepted in  scores  of  school  districts  or  risk 
a  revolution.  These  districts,  naturally  will 
refuse  to  be  penalized  by  their  agreement  to 
desegregate  before  the  guideUnes  were 
changed. 

Actually,  the  decision  to  change  was  made 
several  weeks  ago  and  was  to  be  announced 
before  Finch  left  on  his  recent  vacation 
(from  which  he  returned  last  Sunday  night). 
But  turmoil  inside  HEW  delayed  that  an- 
nouncement, and  civil  rights  officials  there 
are  still  fighting. 

At  this  writing,  however,  there  is  little 
chance  of  stopping  the  new  guidelines.  The 
pressures  are  too  strong  from  Southern  Re- 
publicans, from  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell's  Justice  Department  (which 
strongly  favors  the  relaxation ) ,  and  from  the 
Republican  National  Committee  (where  they 
have  the  blessing  of  the  chairman.  Rep. 
Rogers  Morton  of  Maryland). 

The  pressures  have  been  Intense.  One  Re- 
publican, Rep.  Fletcher  Thompson  of  Atlanta, 
Ga..  flatly  warned  the  White  House  that  some 
Southern  Republicans  could  not  support 
President  Nixon's  tax  bill  unless  HEW  slowed 
down  desegregation.  In  Thompson's  own 
district,  a  new  school  was  recently  ordered 
closed  on  grounds  that  It  was  specifically  lo- 
cated in  a  Negro  neighborhood  to  avoid  send- 
ing Negro  students  to  white  schools. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  the  Pinch  retreat 
fits  the  basic  Southern  political  strategy  that 
elected  Mr.  Nixon.  Ever  since  he  took  office, 
the  South  has  been  demanding  fulfillment  of 
campaign  pledges  to  ease  desegregation.  Only 
Finch  and  HEW's  civil  rights  division  stood 
in  the  way.  Now  Finch,  too,  has  yielded. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  BREAKS  ITS 
PROMISES  WITH  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BUDGET  REQUESTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Republican  Party  adopted  its  party  plat- 
form plank  on  education  and  their  candi- 
date pledged  that  his  administration 
would  be  second  to  none  in  its  concern 
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for  education,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us 
anticipated  something  quite  different 
than  what  we  got  when  we  received  the 
administration's  first  education  budget. 
We  did  not  expect  that  this  budget  woulti 
be  $5  billion  below  the  level  of  appropri- 
ations which  we  authorized  for  education 
programs  nor  did  we  expect  that  this 
budget  would  be  cut  $400  million  from 
the  bare  bones  education  budget  which 
was  submitted  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration in  January. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  Congress  votes 
by  overwhelming  majorities  to  approve 
education  program  authorizations,  we  act 
on  the  basis  of  a  close  assessment  of  the 
Nation's  needs  and  resources  and  that 
portion  of  these  resources  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  used  for  education  as  op- 
posed to  other  needs.  Yet,  from  the  edu- 
cation budget  which  the  administration 
has  submitted  to  us  it  would  appear  that 
it  believes  it  has  a  better  grasp  of  what 
is  needed  after  only  6  months  in  ofiBce 
than  the  Congress  had  over  the  years 
when  we  authorized  expenditures  for  the 
programs  in  question.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  the  programs  which  have 
been  cut  by  the  administration  are  the 
very  ones  which  are  designed  to  s^sist  our 
urban  centers  such  as  my  congressional 
district  in  northeast  Philadelphia.  These 
budget  reductions  will  deprive  children 
in  these  areas  of  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion and  the  right  to  achieve  their  highest 
possible  educational  potential. 

The  RepubUcan  platform  makes  many 
pledges  with  respect  to  education.  It  be- 
gins with  the  high  soimding  statement, 
"The  birthplace  of  American  opportunity 
has  been  in  the  classrooms  of  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Prom  early  childhood 
through  college  years,  American  schools 
must  offer  programs  of  education  which 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans — the  advantaged,  the  aver- 
age, the  disadvantaged,  and  the  handi- 
capped alike."  It  then  goes  on  to  list  the 
top  priority  education  items  for  the 
party.  It  calls  for  expanded  and  better 
programs  for  preschool  children,  encour- 
agement of  State,  local,  and  private  pro- 
grams of  teacher  training,  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  better  teaching  methods 
and  modem  instructional  techniques 
such  as  educational  television  and  volun- 
tary bilingual  education.  It  also  urges 
that  the  States  present  plans  for  aid  to 
be  distributed  to  nonpublic  schoolchil- 
dren and  the  inclusion  of  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  program  planning 
process,  as  well  as  for  greater  emphasis 
on  vocational  education  in  the  high 
school  and  post  high  school  years  and  for 
increased  grant  and  loan  programs  for 
additional  higher  education  facilities. 

In  looking  over  the  administration's 
budget  requests  for  educational  pro- 
grams, it  is  appalUng  to  find  the  lack  of 
emphasis  there  has  been  on  carrying  out 
their  platform  pledges. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  assistance,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  are  $2.5  billion 
below  the  level  of  expenditures  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized  for  these  pro- 
grams and  $233  milhon  below  the  bare 
bones  budget  which  was  submitted  by  the 
previous  administration.  Budget  leduc- 
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tions  have  been  made  in  such  areas  as 
title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  assistance  where  the  amoimts 
requested  are  about  $1  billion  below  au- 
thorized levels  and  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program.  The  program  of  assistance 
for  the  establishment  of  supplemental 
educational  centers  has  been  reduced  $58 
million  from  the  Johnson  requests  and  is 
$450  milhon  below  the  authorized  ex- 
penditure level.  No  money  whatever  has 
been  requested  to  fund  the  title  II  library 
resources  program  which  has  enabled 
public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  across  the 
Nation  to  improve  their  library  resources. 
No  money  has  been  requested  for  the 
guidance  coxmseling  and  testing  pro- 
grams authorized  under  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  No 
money  has  been  requested  for  the  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  programs 
authorized  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  no  money 
has  been  requested  for  the  program  of 
loans  to  elementary  and  secondary  non- 
profit private  schools. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  are  only  too 
aware  of  the  action  which  the  House  took 
this  year  in  spite  of  objections  of  many 
of  us  combining  the  supplemental  educa- 
tional centers  program,  the  title  U  library 
resources  program,  the  NDEA  title  V 
guidance  and  counselhig  as  well  as  test- 
ing programs  authorized  under  title  II  of 
the  NDEA  effective  In  1971.  With  only 
$116  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  all  these  programs  for  the  1970 
fiscal  year  while  their  authorized  levels 
are  over  $1  billion,  I  am  sure  you  can  see 
what  a  tug  of  war  will  occur  when  the 
States  are  faced  with  a  choice  as  to  the 
allocation  of  the  meager  funds  which 
they  will  get  for  these  programs  if  the 
administration  budget  requests  are  ap- 
proved. 

You  will  recall  that  one  of  the  priority 
areas  in  the  Republican  platform's  edu- 
cation plank  called  for  increased  assist- 
ance for  bihngual  education.  Yet,  we  note 
that  the  administration's  budget  requests 
for  this  purpose  are  some  $30  million  be- 
low the  level  which  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  We  can  also  note  that 
the  platform  pledge  of  support  for  edu- 
cation professions  development  has  been 
ignored  since  the  administration  has  re- 
quested sums  which  are  $15  million  less 
than  the  Johnson  budget  and  some  $350 
million  below  the  level  of  expenditures 
which  we  have  authorized.  Further  the 
budget  requests  for  vocational  education 
activities  which  got  such  a  high  priority 
in  the  R^ublican  platform  got  no  such 
priority  hi  making  up  their  fh'st  educa- 
tion budget.  Requests  for  these  programs 
fall  some  $487  million  below  authorized 
levels.  The  requests  for  these  programs 
completely  ignore  the  1968  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, "The  Bridge  Between  Man  and  His 
Work." 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
acted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
which  will  be  available  to  our  colleges  and 
universities  for  faculties  construction 
and,  in  a  related  development,  the  ad- 
ministration has  ignored  the  needs  of  the 
various  programs  which  provide  assist- 
ance to  low-  and  middle-income  students 
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who  wish  to  continue  their  educations. 
I  have  already  elaborated  on  my  feelings 
with  respect  to  the  administration's 
budget  cuts  in  the  higher  education  fa- 
cilities programs  and  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs. 

One  of  the  programs  which  the  admin- 
istration has  emasculated  and  which  con- 
tributes very  greatly  to  the  school  budget 
hi  my  congressional  district  which  is  a 
part  of  the  school  district  of  Philadelphia 
is  its  reduction  of  $499  million  in  the 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  impacted 
school  districts.  There  are  millions  of 
dollars  involved  for  the  city  in  this  pro- 
gram; and,  consequently  we  will  lose  mil- 
Uons  if  it  is  not  funded  at  100  percent  of 
entitlements.  We  now  have  a  crisis  in  the 
city  with  respect  to  school  construction. 
Recently  the  oppressive  tax  burden  which 
the  citizens  have  had  to  bear  evidenced 
itself  in  their  refusal  to  ^jprove  an  edu- 
cation bond  issue.  Luckily  some  banks  in 
the  city  have  agreed  to  make  the  city  the 
necessary  loans.  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
a  crisis  will  result  if  the  city  does  not 
receive  100  percent  of  its  entitlement  un- 
der the  impacted  areas  program. 

The  administration  budget  for  educa- 
tion has  singled  out  libraries  for  partic- 
ularly heavy  cuts  in  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  the  title 
II  ESEA  library  resources  program, 
which  I  have  indicated  has  been  elimi- 
nated completely,  grants  for  public  li- 
raries  under  title  I  of  the  Library  Service 
and  Construction  Act  will  be  cut  in  half, 
construction  of  public  libraries  will  be 
cut  out  completely,  aid  to  college  li- 
braries will  be  cut  in  half,  funds  for 
training  librarians  have  been  cut  in  half 
and  even  acquisition  and  cataloging  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  cut 
substantially. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  appalling. 
They  will  stop  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  many  new  public  libra- 
ries in  the  future — and  may  well  jeop- 
ardize projects  which  are  now  receiving 
Federal  funds.  At  least  276  projects 
which  are  pending  in  locations  through- 
out the  country  will  not  be  funded.  In 
some  instances  these  libraries  do  not  now 
have  their  own  buildings.  In  other  in- 
stances the  buildings  are  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  and  do  not  invite  extensive 
public  use.  In  still  other  histances,  there 
is  a  real  need  for  branch  libraries  to 
bring  library  services  within  the  reach 
of  more  people. 

The  fund  cuts  which  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  will  make  it  difficult 
for  public  libraries  to  expand,  and  in 
some  cases  maintain,  existing  services. 
Expansion  of  collections  will  be  im- 
paired as  it  becomes  necessary  to  curtail 
acquisitions.  In  some  instances  services 
will  be  diminished.  Mobile  libraries, 
which  often  mean  the  difference  between 
service  and  no  service,  will  be  curtailed. 
Many  libraries  will  have  to  adopt  shorter 
hours.  Planning  for  new  and  better  serv- 
ice will  decrease.  The  reduction  in  col- 
lege library  resources  will  also  decrease 
the  abiUty  of  these  libraries  to  make  new 
acquisitions,  to  bring  old  coUections  up 
to  date,  and  to  acquire  the  latest  research 
reports. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  the 
cuts  in  the  budget  which  are  proposed 
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for  the  various  programs  providing  li- 
brary resource  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  likely  to  be  par- 
ticularly damaging.  It  will  severely  limit 
these  schools  in  acquiring  up-to-date  in- 
structional materials,  textbooks,  and 
music  materials  for  use  in  educational 
activities. 

All  of  these  proposed  budget  reduc- 
tions must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  function  of  libraries  in  the  educa- 
tional experience.  They  are  the  store- 
house of  basic  materials.  They  can  Uter- 
ally  make  the  difference  between  a 
mediocre  and  a  high  quality  education 
They  can  provide  a  source  of  stimulation 
to  an  otherwise  muffled  existence— help- 
ing children  to  develop  aspirations  and 
to  acquire  knowledge  they  otherwise 
would  not  have.  Ubrarles  in  my  view 
have  an  extremely  important  role  to 
play  in  the  educational  process  and  I 
believe  that  the  devil-may-care  way  in 
which  the  administration  has  made 
wholesale  cuts  in  the  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  development  of 
this  needed  educational  resource  are  un- 
warranted and  foolhardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cuts  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  make  in  the  educa- 
tional budget  will  prove  disastrous  to  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
weU  as  our  coUeges  and  universities  If 
all  education  programs  were  funded  at 
their  authorized  levels,  we  would  still 
only  be  spending  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Certainly  this  is 
not  too  large  an  investment  to  make  in 
the  welfare  of  our  children  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  Therefore  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  study  the  administration  s  edu- 
cation program  budget  requests  and  ask 
themseh'es  if  this  is  really  all  we  in  the 
Congress  can  do  for  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  we  can  do  better 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  MALAWI 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
tune  today  to  extend  congratulations  to 
Malawi  on  the  fifth  anniversary,  on  July 
6.  of  her  independence  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. Malawi  is  a  small  mountain-girt^ 
land  of  great  beauty  and  pervasive  pov- 
erty. While  it  has  been  desperately  poor 
no  one  starves.  Pawpaw,  bananas,  pea- 
nuts, maize,  and  vegetables  grow  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  fill  stomachs  if  not 
pockets. 

Before  independence  a  villager  could 
do  no  more  than  grow  enough  maize  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family.  But  in  the 
last  5  years  Malawi's  economic  develop- 
ment has  grown  at  an  average  yearly  rate 
of  10-perc«it. 

A  key  factor  has  been  the  introduction 
of  better  farming  methods.  The  villagers' 
standard  of  living  has  risen.  They  are 
now  able  to  tuy  better  clothes  and  house- 
hold goods.  Many  own  radios  and  good 
furniture.  Soon  after  hidependence  adult 
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literacy  classes  were  introduced,  and  now 
after  work  in  the  morning,  villagers  at- 
tend classes  where  they  are  taught  how 
to  read  and  write.  The  adult  classes  have 
helped  reduce  superstition.  Men,  women, 
and  children  used  to  regard  the, witch 
doctor  with  awe.  even  if  he  did  not  cure 
their  Uls. 

New  factories  have  been  established 
to  produce  products  formerly  Imported: 
Cotton  textiles,  blankets,  paper  bags, 
shoes,  and  farm  implements;  sugar  and 
distilled  spirits.  Among  the  newest  addi- 
tion to  Malawlan  industries  is  the  coun- 
try's first  oil  company. 

Much  of  the  recent  progress  of  Malawi 
may  be  attributed  to  President  Hastings 
Kamuzu  Banda,  who  has  actively  and 
energetically  led  his  people  since  their 
independence.  The  ancient  hostility  and 
suspicion  between  tribes  and  villages  Is 
lessening  and  there  is  a  new  unity  and 
friendliness  among  the  people.  I  wiah 
them  continued  success  in  their  enter- 
prise of  building  a  strong  and  proefperous 
hathttT 


CRISIS  IN  WORLD  STRATEGY: 
SHOULD  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
CHANGE  MILITARY  ADVISERS? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
I  observe  the  unfolding  of  world  power 
relationships  the  more  I  sun  Impressed 
with  the  vision  and  courage  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

In  his  testimony  on  May  3  and  4,  1951, 
before  joint  meetings  of  the  Senate 
Committees  oii  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs,  he  made  three  significant 
statements — ^pages  55  and  145  of  those 
hearings — as  follows: 

If  the  United  States  doesn't  bring  tbe 
Korean  War  to  a  decisive  and  victorious  end. 
she  will  have  to  accept  all  the  consequences 
of  a  dlsastroiis  defeat. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  If  you  bring  the  Korean 
War  to  a  successful  conclusion,  you  will  put 
off  the  possibility  and  diminish  tbe  possi- 
bility of  a  third  world  war; 

If  you  continue  this  (war)  indefinitely,  it 
will  eventually  overtake  you.  It'WllI  spread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historical  facts  are 
that  General  MacArthur's  warnings 
were  disregarded.  The  war  in  Korea  did 
spread  to  Vietnam  just  as  he  predicted, 
and  what  amounts  to  a  war  for  the  world 
on  many  fronts,  foreign  and  domestic — 
including  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration— is  now  in  progress,  with  even 
the  United  States  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. 

In  a  statement  in  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  18,  1967,  page 
A1879,  on  "Crisis  in  World  Strategy:  An 
Appraisal,"  I  listed  crucial  strategy  spots 
and  commented  upon  them:  Suez  Canal- 
Red  Sea  route  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Southeast  Asia,  Southern  Africa,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Since  1967  much  has  happened.  Com- 
munist power  has  secured  control  of  the 
Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route  in  the  Near 
East,  extended  its  naval  power  into  the 
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eastern  Mediterranean,  endangered  UJ3. 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  currently  threatens 
to  force  our  withdrawal  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  after  the  loss  of  nearly  40,000 
of  our  finest  youth. 

More  recently.  North  Korea  has  re- 
turned to  the  war  picture  with  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  our  naval  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  and  the  shooting  down  of  one 
of  our  naval  aircraft  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan — both  with  impunity.  Moreover, 
recently  released  officers  of  the  Pueblo 
believe  that  the  North  Koreans  are  pre- 
paring to  invade  South  Korea  again. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  question  the  quality  of  the  mili- 
tary advice  that  has  guided  our  Presi- 
dents in  vital  strategic  policy  matters. 

Fortimately,  we  have  experienced  pro- 
fessional officers  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  have  served  with  distinction,  both 
in  peace  and  at  war  and  who  are  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  the  military  judgment 
of  Presidential  advisers — among  them 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  In  a  recent 
illuminating  report  General  Lane  asks, 
in  effect,  whether  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  continue  on  the  negative 
course  that  has  brought  repeated  costly 
defeats  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  indi- 
cated article  by  General  Lane  may  be 
more  widely  read,  I  insert  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

[Prom  Human  Events,  July  12, 1969] 

Shottlo  Nixon  Changx  Miutart  Advisers? 

(By  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

The  apologia  of  Clark  M.  Clifford  pub- 
lished In  the  July  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine  under  the  title  "A  Viet  Nam  Ap- 
praisal" offers  fascinating  fare  for  observers 
of  the  national  scene.  He  does  not  tell  all, 
but  he  surely  reveals  more  than  he  Intended. 
He .  recounts  the  transformation  of  Clark 
Clifford  from  hawk  to  dove. 

The  former  secretary  of  defense  is  a  man  of 
many  talents.  As  a  young  lawyer  he  bad  been 
coiinsel  and  close  adviser  to  President  Tru- 
man. During  the  Eisenhower  years  he  estab- 
lished a  successful  law  practice.  With  the 
return  of  the  Democrats  to  power,  he  became 
an  influential  adviser  to  tbe  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations.  On  March  1,  1968, 
he  became  secretary  of  defense.  His  suave 
political  presence  has  been  In  service  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  American  Industry  for 
30  years. 

As  a  loyal  member  of  the  Johnson  entou- 
rage, Clifford  had  accepted  the  rationale  of 
the  President's  war  policy.  Late  in  1067  he 
undertook  jointly  with  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
a  special  mission  to  Viet  Nam  and  to  our 
Asian  allies  with  a  view  to  increasing  allied 
participation  in  combat  operations.  Clifford 
was  discouraged  to  find  our  allies  supporting 
the  war,  but  imwllllng  to  Increase  their  com- 
bat participation. 

The  reluctance  of  our  allies  Influenced 
Clifford  to  question  the  going  justification  of 
our  war  policy.  He  could  not  understand  that 
our  allies  were  naturally  opposed  to  expend- 
ing their  youth  in  a  war  of  attrition  which 
the  United  States  did  not  wtmt  to  win.  Allied 
spokesmen  were  too  polite  to  criticize  U.S. 
policy  as  long  as  the  United  States  was  pay- 
ing the  bill.  Mr.  Clifford  concluded  that  world 
conditions  had  changed  I 

Secretary  Clifford  took  office  soon  after  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968  which  so  surprised  and 
taxed  allied  military  forces  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  retvimed  from 
Saigon  with  a  request  for  200.000  additional 
troops.  A  special  task  force  chaired  by  Secre- 
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tary  Clifford  set  to  work  to  plan  the  force 
Increase.  The  group  Included  Secretaries 
Rusk,  Powler,  Katzenbach  and  Nitze;  CIA 
Director  Helms;  Rostow  of  the  White  House 
staff;  and  Generals  Taylor  and  Wheeler. 

It  appeared  that  the  proposed  troop  in- 
crease would  require  a  reserve  call-up;  pos- 
sibly wage  and  price  controls  and  other  dis- 
tasteful measures.  But  Clifford  could  get  no 
assurance  that  even  these  measures  would 
end  the  war.  He  asked  the  questions  wtiich 
a  good  lawyer  should  ask.  What  is  our  goal? 
How  do  we  get  there?  What  will  these 
measures  accomplish? 

Clifford  received  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
answers  to  his  inquiries.  No  one  could  give 
any  assurance  that  the  troop  increase  would 
achieve  specific  results,  not  even  that  the 
situation  would  be  improved  when  the  troop 
increase  was  made. 

"When  I  asked  for  a  presentation  of  the 
military  plan  for  attaining  victory  in  Viet 
Nam,"  he  writes,  "I  was  told  that  there  was 
no  plan  for  victory  In  the  historic  American 
sense.  Why  not?  Because  our  forces  were  op- 
erating under  three  major  political  restric- 
tions: The  President  had  forbidden  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Viet  Nam  because  this  could 
trigger  the  mutual  assistance  pact  ttetween 
North  Viet  Nam  and  China;  the  President 
had  forbidden  the  mining  of  the  harbor  o( 
Haiphong,  the  principal  port  through  which 
the  north  received  military  supplies,  ijecause 
a  Soviet  vessel  might  be  sunk;  the  Presi- 
dent had  forbidden  our  forces  to  pursue  the 
enemy  into  Laos  and  Camt>odia,  for  to  do  so 
would  spread  the  war,  politically  and  geo- 
graphically, with  no  discernible  advantage. 

"These  and  other  restrictions  which  pre- 
cluded an  all-out,  no-holds-t}arred  military 
effort  were  wisely  designed  to  prevent  our 
being  drawn  into  a  larger  war.  We  had  no 
inclination  to  recommend  to  the  President 
their  cancellation." 

There  it  Is:  government  in  paralysis!  How 
shocking  It  Is  to  learn  that  In  that  brilliant 
company,  no  one  comprehended  that  the 
presidential  restrictions  spelled  defeat.  There 
was  no  one  to  demand  that  the  rules  of  war 
be  changed. 

The  presidential  restrictions  may  have  been 
intended  to  avoid  being  drawn  Into  a  larger 
war,  but  they  were  not  designed  to  that 
purpose.  Rather  they  assured  conditions 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Soviet-backed 
"war  of  llt>eratlon." 

It  is  naive  to  suppose  that  Red  China 
would  risk  attack  by  U.S.  air  power  rather 
than  have  Ho  Chi  Minh  cease  his  attacks  on 
South  Viet  Nam.  And  If  the  Soviet  Union 
chose  to  enter  a  mined  harbor,  why  should 
the  United  States  be  concerned  about  tbe 
consequences?  Could  no  one  see  a  discernible 
advantage  in  entering  Laos  and  Cambodia  to 
defeat  the  enemy  and  end  the  war? 

Secretary  Clifford  and  his  company  em- 
braced without  question  these  basic  errors 
of  war  policy  and  sought  other  resolution 
of  the  conflict.  There  is  no  other  solution. 
The  substitute  for  victory  is  defeat. 

Secretary  Clifford  reached  some  strange 
concltislons.  People  do  when  they  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  truth.  "I  was  convinced  that 
the  military  course  we  were  pursuing  was 
not  only  endless,  but  hopeless."  Right!  But 
instead  of  correcting  the  military  policy,  he 
decided  to  disengage.  Why?  To  reduce  Amer- 
ican casualties.  Wouldn't  South  Viet  Nam 
then  be  defeated?  No,  the  Increased  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  defense  would  be  good 
for  them. 

The  then-current  South  Viet  Nam  mobi- 
lization of  750.000  was  equivalent  to  an 
American  mobilization  of  nine  million!  Not 
since  World  War  n  had  we  borne  such  a 
burden.  To  suppose  that  South  Viet  Nam 
could  then  take  over  the  U.S.  combat  rde 
was  preposterous.  The  arming  and  equlplng 
of  the  South  Viet  Nam  military  forces  was 
a  good  program  too  long  delayed.  But  an 
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American  pull-out  when  tbe  war  was  at  its 
peak  could  not  be  explained  with  platitudes. 
President  Johnson  and  Clark  Clifford 
were  well  aware  that  President  Kennedy  had 
planned  In  1963  to  set  up  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  South  Viet  Nam  and  withdraw  U.S. 
forces.  But  after  the  Vietnamese  general 
threw  out  the  Mlnh  junta  In  January  1964 
and  condemned  the  Mlnh  plan  to  neutralize 
the  country,  it  became  politically  infeasible 
to  pursue  the  coalition  plan.  President  John- 
son had  to  continue  our  support  of  the 
South.  In  1965  he  Introduced  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  the  battle  to  forestall  North  Viet- 
namese victory. 

By  1968  the  Johnson  policy  was  In  disre- 
pute He  was  engaged  in  a  war  of  attrition 
which  he  seemed  powerless  to  resolve.  Cas- 
ualties were  mounting.  Senators  McCarthy 
and  Kennedy  were  attacking  the  Johnson 
war  policy.  They  talked  guardedly  but  openly 
about  Imposing  a  coalition  government  on 
South  Viet  Nam. 

Secretary  Clifford  has  concealed  this  part 
of  the  story.  His  decision  to  turn  combat  re- 
sponsibility over  to  South  Viet  Nam  could 
be  related  only  to  the  Kennedy  plan  for  a 
coalition  government.  In  his  examination  of 
war  policy,  his  instinct  to  heal  the  divisions 
of  the  Democratic  party  led  him  to  accept  the 
p:eadlng  of  Ambassador  Harriman  and  others 
that  coalition  government  would  offer  a  face- 
saving  formula  for  United  States  withdrawal. 
What  Clifford  brought  to  the  issue  was  a 
lawyer's  brief  which  would  conceal  the  be- 
trayal of  an  ally  by  pretending  that  South 
Viet  Nam  could  take  over  the  combat  role. 

This  is  why  Clifford  and  other  Democratic 
critics  are  impatient  with  President  Nixon. 
Having  made  the  decision  to  pull  out,  they 
want  to  do  the  job  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Pull  out  all  combat  troops  by  the  end  of 
1970,  they  say.  They  believe  the  cry  to  end 
the  fighting,  even  at  the  price  of  sacrificing 
the  goal  for  which  so  many  have  died,  will 
please  the  people. 

But  President  Nixon  has  not  made  the 
commitment  to  impose  a  coalition  govern- 
ment on  South  Viet  Nam.  He  seems  to  believe 
that  he  can  build  up  South  Viet  Nam  to 
defend  itself  even  as  South  Korea  is  doing. 
Such  a  program  would  allow  a  gradual  and 
controlled  reduction  of  U.S.  combat  forces.  It 
would  certainly  Involve  continuing  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  prospect  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Democratic  doves. 

By  persuading  President  Johnson  to  hU 
thesis  of  withdrawal,  Clifford  had  bridged 
the  eap  m  the  Democratic  party.  The  Presi- 
dent would  withdraw  from  the  election  cam- 
paign and  would  start  the  party  on  a  couive 
to  diminish  its  differences  about  the  war. 
Ambassador  Harriman.  chief  architect  of  the 
Kennedy  coalition  policy,  would  become  chief 
negotiator  In  Paris. 

When,  after  negotiations  extending  from 
May  to  October,  the  North  Vietnamese  agreed 
to  South  Vietnamese  participation  in  the 
Paris  talks.  South  Viet  Nam  demurred  at  the 
conditions.  Clark  Clifford  was  outraged.  Sud- 
denly Saigon  became  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  .American  lives  In  the  war.  The  secretary 
lost  his  cool  and  vented  his  frustration. 

No  doubt  the  Clifford  impatience  was  re- 
lated to  the  Impending  election.  The  Demo- 
crats needed  an  apparent  breakthrough  at 
Paris  to  help  the  election  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. PlnaUy,  on  October  31,  President 
Johnson  brushed  aside  the  Saigon  reserva- 
tions and  announced  the  cessation  of  all 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam.  It  was  a  grand 
stand  play  to  mislead  the  American  people 
into  believing  that  the  war  would  soon  be 
over  It  failed,  but  only  narrowly. 

In  rationalizing  his  conversion  to  with- 
drawal. Secretary  Clifford  subscribes  to  some 
patently  unrealUtlc  thesU  which  compro- 
mised the  intellectual  integrity  of  his 
analysis.  For  all  his  seeming  candor,  he  Is  no 
less  a  politician. 
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Clifford  argues  that  a  fast  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  combat  forces  would  not  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  South  Viet  Nam.  He  claims  that 
our  air  and  sea  power  could,  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  secure  the  country.  He  for- 
gets that  our  intervention  with  ground  com- 
bat forces  in  1966  was  necessary  because  air 
and  sea  power  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  were  not  enough.  Surely  a  fast  pull-out 
of  our  forces  could  reduce  the  country  to 
those  straits  again.  This  would  be  the  con- 
dition requisite  for  coalition  government. 

Clifford  writes:  "There  Is,  In  fact,  no  magic 
and  no  specific  military  rationale  for  the 
number  of  American  troops  presently  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  The  current  figure  rep- 
resents only  the  level  at  which  the  escala- 
tion stopped." 

The  secretary  is  quibbling.  Of  course  the 
military  strength  required  to  protect  a  coun- 
try Is  not  subject  to  precise  formulation.  But 
to  Imply  that  troop  strength  Is  not  rationally 
related  to  military  requirements  Is  to  misrep- 
resent seriously  the  situation  In  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Clifford  expresses  the  dovish  view  that  "a 
high  level  of  American  casualties"  is  caused 
by  our  application  of  maximum  military 
effort  In  South  Viet  Nam.  A  former  secretary 
of  defense  should  know  better.  He  sustained 
the  policy  while  he  was  In  office.  President 
Nixon  has  correctly  ordered  Gen.  Abrams  to 
minimize  casualtiee.  It  is  this  purpose  which 
requires  maximum  pressure  on  the  enemy. 
By  preventing  the  enemy  from  buUdlng  up 
major  forces  in  the  south.  Gen.  Abrams  m- 
creases  the  security  and  reduces  the  casual- 
ties of  his  own  forces. 

Clifford  writes:  "In  the  long  run,  the 
security  of  the  Pacific  region  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  countries  there  to 
meet  the  legitimate  growing  demands  of  their 
people.  .  .  ."  This  is  misleading  cant.  The 
security  of  the  region  will  depend  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  free  countries  to  repel  Com- 
munist aggression.  There  is  no  other  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  region. 

He  writes  further :  "We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  thU  is  a  limited  war, 
for  limited  aims  and  employing  limited 
power."  ThU  is  the  familiar  and  specious 
plea  for  restraint  of  U.S.  power.  Is  the  Inde- 
pendence of  an  ally  a  "limited  aim"?  If  the 
enemy  raises  the  price,  do  we  quit?  Tell  that 
to  NATO.  This  kind  of  talk  Is  vised  to  conceal 
the  confusion  of  leaders  who  are  Intimidated 
by  Soviet  aggression. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  revelation 
made  by  Secretary  Clifford  is  the  role  of  our 
military  leader^  In  policy  making.  If  he  re- 
ported correctly  that  Generals  Taylor  and 
Wheeler  accepted  without  challenge  the 
President's  three  restrictions  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  this  Is  the  crux  of  our  continu- 
ing failure  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  cannot  expect  civilian  leaders  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sound  and  disastrous  mili- 
tary policy  when  their  top  military  advisers 
fail  to  do  so. 

This  war  stems  entirely  from  the  three 
presidential  restrictions.  Without  them,  there 
would  be  no  war.  South  Viet  Nam  could  de- 
fend Itself  with  only  materiel  support.  To  end 
the  war.  South  Viet  Nam  must  be  allowed  to 
destroy  the  aggressors  where  they  are — In 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  task  can  be  accomplished  without 
risk  of  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  intervention 
if  the  operations  are  soundly  projected.  It 
Is  the  military  responsibility  to  chart  sound 
military  ptollcy. 

This  observer  had  assumed  that  military 
leaders  were  recommending  the  denial  of 
sanctuary  and  unrestricted  counterattack 
against  enemy  forces  waging  war  against 
South  Viet  Nam.  It  seemed  probable  that 
these  recommendations  had  been  overruled 
by  the  President  on  advice  of  the  State 
Department. 

Clark  Clifford  now  tells  us  that  whatever 
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the  reoommendatlons  of  subordinate  mili- 
tary commanders  in  the  Inner  councils  of 
government,  the  top  military  leaders  have 
embraced  the  presidential  restralnta  as 
"wisely  designed  to  prevent  our  being  drawn 
Into  a  larger  war."  He  gives  the  pubUc  a  new 
view  of  our  Viet  Nam  tragedy.  The  senior 
military  leaders  are  responsible. 

It  was  distinctly  the  responsibility  of  the 
military  leaders  to  foresee  that  the  presi- 
dential directives  would  condemn  us  and  our 
allies  to  a  bloody,  endless  war  of  attrition 
which  could  not  be  won. 

It  was  dlstincUy  the  military  responsibility 
to  show  that  the  enemy  forces  could  be  de- 
cUlvely  repulsed  and  defeated  when  our  side 
could  strike  across  the  b<H-ders  at  the  aggres- 
sors, and  that  such  action  would  sharply 
reduce  force  requirements  for  the  defense  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

It  was  dUtlnctly  the  military  responsibility 
to  show  the  President  that  such  response 
clearly  authorized  in  international  law' 
would  not  provoke  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese 
IntervenUon  as  long  as  the  clear  consequence 
of  such  Intervention  would  be  war  with  the 
United  States. 

Who  else  in  government  Is  qualified  to 
judge  these  questions? 

Clark  Clifford's  article  tells  us  that  our 
senior  military  leaders  have  failed  in  their 
duty  to  the  country.  They  have  embraced 
the  civilian  rationalization  of  appeasement. 
They  have  In  truth  betrayed  the  political 
leaders  whom  they  thought  to  accommodate. 

This  kind  of  military  default  is  not  rare  In 
history.  It  has  caused  the  fall  of  nations. 

Abraham  Lincoln  fired  the  generals  who 
failed.  It  took  him  three  years  to  find  in 
Grant  a  general  who  covUd  win.  There  aren't 
many  who  can. 

In  this  hour,  the  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam  la 
extended  by  President  Nixon's  retention  of 
the  Johnson  generals.  With  them,  he  will 
flounder  as  Clifford  did. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
satlsfled  with  losers.  Will  Richard  Nixon  con- 
tinue on  their  ooxirse?  This  Is  the  crucial 
question  of  American  policy  today. 
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PRXTACE 

In  August  1967.  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  di- 
rected that  the  president  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NEA  appoint  a  high-level 
committee  "to  develop  plans  for  a  forward- 
looking  program  for  education  and  teachers 
in  the  big  ciUes"  and  that  this  committee 
"recommend  a  program  of  action  In  this 
field  ...  as  early  as  possible." 

In  March  1968.  the  NEA  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Education  was  established  and 
charged  with  a  threefold  responsibility:  (1) 
to  Identify  and  explore  the  most  critical 
problems  of  ixrban  education;  (2)  to  design 
immediate  and  long-range  plans  through 
which  the  1.1  million-member  NEA,  in  co- 
operation with  its  departments,  50  state  as- 
sociations, and  hundreds  of  large  urban  lo- 
cals, can  most  effectively  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  urban  education  problems:  (3)  to 
recommend  to  other  appropriate  agencies, 
public  and  private,  contributions  they  can 
make  to  help  alleviate  these  problems. 

The  Task  Force  on  Urban  Education  was 
composed  of  18  educators,  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  education  profession:  class- 
room teachers,  supervisory  and  guidance  per- 
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•onnel,  administrators,  college  and  state 
department  of  education  personnel,  as  well 
as  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  Task  Force  mem- 
bers come  from  major  urban  areas  through- 
out the  country.  They  are  people  who  strug- 
gle dally  to  improve  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  education  offered  in  the  schools  of  our 
clUes. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
of  urban  education,  the  president  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  NEA  specified  that  this 
Task  Force  Report  be"  a  total  NEA  endeavor. 
In  light  of  this,  five  departments  contributed 
both  staff  time  and  financial  assistance.  The 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, the  Association  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curric- 
ulum Development,  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
enthusiastically  supported  the  work  of  the 
Task  Force.  It  also  received  help  from  the 
NEA  Center  for  Human  Relations,  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Instruction,  the  Division 
of  Field  Services,  the  Research  Division,  other 
NEA  departments  and  divisions,  state  and 
local  affiliates,  and  interested  outside  organi- 
zations. Without  the  help  and  constant  In- 
terest of  these  groups  the  Task  Force  could 
not  have  done  its  work  with  effectiveness  or 
In  depth. 

The  Task  Force  met  several  times  from 
April  1968  to  April  1968,  examining  re- 
search data  and  utilizing  the  services  of  spe- 
cial consultants,  including  parents,  while  de- 
veloping this  report.  After  a  year  of  study 
and  thorough  deliberation,  the  Task  Force 
formulated  recommendations  for  positive  ac- 
tions that  the  NEA  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  should  take  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions of  education  in  the  inner  cities  of  this 
nation.  Notable  among  these  is  the  pro- 
posed creation  of  an  NEA  Special  Project  on 
Urban  Education  to  be  responsible  for  orig- 
inating and  coordinating  urban  education 
activities.  The  recommendations,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  forces  In  American 
society  which  make  them  necessary,  appear 
in  the  following  report. 

This  report  is  addressed  to  the  National 
Education  Association  and  its  state  and 
local  affiliates.  It  will  be  of  use  also  to  other 
educators  and  citizens  concerned  about  Im- 
proving the  conditions  of  urban  education. 
The  central  focus  the  Task  Force  has  chosen 
is  the  urban  child.  Each  chapter  discusses 
the  present  problems  of  urban  education, 
what  the  Task  Force  sees  as  desirable,  and 
strategies  to  remove  the  barriers  and  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  present  reality  and  the 
ideal — the  ideal  which  will  allow  each  urban 
child  to  develop  into  a  thinking,  compas- 
sionate, decision-making  himian  being. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  deals  with  urban  education,  or, 
more  specifically,  with  pubUc  education  in 
urban  America.  It  focuses  on  the  character 
and  equality  of  education  o^Tered  to  millions 
of  poor  children — black,  Spanish-speaking, 
and  white — who  inhabit  the  inner  cores  of 
our  metropolitan  areas.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  schools  of  the  urban 
crisis.  This  report  deals  with  schools:  schooU 
which  are  now  undergoing  a  state  of  un- 
paralleled emergency,  suffering  from  decay, 
neglect,  and  continuing  deterioration.  Not 
every  school  In  every  large  city  is  facing  this 
crisis,  but  too  many  schools  are. 

Some  school  systems  have  undertaken, 
with  some  success,  the  reformation  of  their 
inner-city  schools.  Nor  Is  the  emergency 
oonflned  only  to  the  large  cities.  Many 
smaller  cities  with  dense  concentrations  of 
black,  Spanish-speaking,  and  poor  white 
children  have  schools  which  are  embroiled 
in  the  urban  school  crisis.  This  urban  crisis 
extends  beyond  the  schools  and  is  inex- 
tricably related  to  other  factors  which  de- 
termine the  quality  of  life  available  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city.  In  most  of  our  major 
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cities,  housing  and  Job  opportunities  also 
are  inadequate.  A  poor  man  who  did  not  re- 
ceive an  adequate  education  and  Is  without 
marketable  skills  finds  himself  unable  to 
get  any  Job  at  all  or  gets  one  which  does 
not  pay  him  enough  to  provide  adequate 
housing,  food,  or  medical  assistance  for  his 
family.  His  children,  already  suffering  from 
poverty,  often  attend  the  inadequate  schools 
of  the  urban  crisis. 

By  whatever  criteria  are  used,  research  in- 
dicates that  those  schools  which  thU  report 
deals  with  are  cle«u'ly  inferior  to  the  other 
schools  located  within  the  city  or  In  neigh- 
boring suburbs.  One  standard  of  measure- 
ment that  can  be  applied  is  the  availability 
and  distribution  of  the  human  and  physical 
resources  which  are  generally  considered  es- 
sential factors  In  education.  In  comparison 
to  other  schools,  the  schools  of  the  urban 
crisis  have  a  greater  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  a  smaller  amount  of  money  to  spend 
per  pupil,  fewer  textbooks  and  other  teach- 
ing materials  per  pupil,  a  greater  proportion 
of  teachers  who  are  not  fully  certificated, 
a  greater  proportion  of  teachers  with  fewer 
years  of  experience,  and  many  more  older 
school  buildings.  Criteria  Involving  results 
also  Illustrate  the  immensity  of  the  crisis: 
These  particular  schools  have  more  dropouts, 
more  students  who  read  at  lower  levels  and 
perform  less  well  on  standardized  tests,  fewer 
students  who  graduate  from  high  school, 
fewer  who  attend  college,  fewer  who  get  Jobs.' 
There  Is  a  cycle  of  Inadequacy,  created  by 
many  factors.  As  Increasing  mechanization 
of  agriculture  drove  farm  workers,  many 
of  them  black  people  from  the  South,  to 
seek  new  livelihoods  In  the  cities,  they  occu- 
pied the  core  areas  being  vacated  by  middle 
class  families,  who  were  beginning  to  mi- 
grate to  the  suburbs.  In  addition,  in  the 
Southwest,  many  Mexican-Americans  came 
to  the  cities  to  seek  Jobs.  Simultaneously,  the 
development  of  technology  contributed  to 
Job  scarcity  for  the  unskilled  labor  market, 
which  economic  activity  shifted  to  outlying, 
newly  developing  suburban  areas.  Racial  and 
socioeconomic  biases  prevented  the  new  ur- 
ban poor  from  obtaining  Jobs. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  hearts  of 
America's  cities  are  rich  undeveloped  ter- 
ritories, as  some  Americans  are  aware  and 
more  are  discovering.  Beauty  is  there — grace 
of  architectural  line,  the  freshness  of  tiny 
unexpected  parks.  Imaginatively  designed 
gardens  created  from  scanty  resources.  There 
art  li\es,  in  established  museums  and  gal- 
leries, theaters  and  cinemas,  but  also  In 
storefront  playhouses,  mural-covered  fences 
and  buildings,  and  the  studies  and  studios  of 
those  whose  spirits  are  nourished  by  the 
vitality  of  the  city.  The  life  of  the  city  is  well- 
known  to  offer  terror  and  despair,  the  dullness 
of  too  little  for  too  long,  and  the  isolation  of 
those  who  have  nothing  left  to  give.  Little 
noticed  are  the  vitality  and  self-reliance  of 
those  who  have  survived  hardship  and  dan- 
ger and  the  community  of  feeling  and  action 
that  is  growing  from  the  sharing  of  new  hope. 
The  cities  offer  the  possibility  of  finding  new 
ways  for  Americans  to  live  with  one  another 
because  It  is  here  that  one  may  find  the  rich- 
ness of  the  cultural  diversity  which  is  Amer- 
ica. 

Our  cities,  like  other  parts  of  the  country, 
need  good  schools.  The  kind  of  educaUon 
city  children  need  Is  good  education — edu- 
cation that  works.  City  parents,  like  other 
parents,  want  their  children  to  have  good 
education.  They  want  their  chUdren  to  be 
prepared  to  survive  and  compete  as  equals  in 
our  civlllaatlon.  The  schools  of  the  urban 
crisis  must  offer  their  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  construct  a  self-respect  that  will 
free  them  from  Insecurity.  They  must  offer 
students  the  opportunity  at  the  end  of  their 
school  experience  to  choose  freely  between 
further  education  and  entry  into  an  occupa- 
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tlon  with  a  future.  The  schools  must  develop 
their  students  as  individuals. 

Schools  that  do  these  things  are  good 
schools,  wherever  they  are  located.  The  prin- 
ciples of  good  education  are  constant,  but 
their  appUcatlon  differs  in  different  environ- 
ments and  for  different  student  populations. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  moet  basic  elements  of 
good  education  la  adaptability  to  the  situa- 
tion and  the  individual  student — an  element 
all  too  uncommon  in  the  American  educa- 
tional Institution  and  generally  lacking  in 
the  schools  of  the  urban  crisis. 

This  Task  Force  recognizes  that  the 
United  States,  since  its  beginnings,  has  been 
composed  of  separate  and  unequal  societies. 
There  is  the  Western  European  society  of  the 
white  majority;  there  are  the  societies  of  the 
black,  poor  white,  Mexican-American,  Puerto 
Blcan,  and  Indian  minorities.  To  fulfill  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  America  will  have  to  reform  Its  in- 
stitutions so  that  all  the  cultures  within  it 
will  be  accorded  equal  respect;  all  citizens, 
equal  rights. 

The  task 

The  schools  of  the  urban  crisis,  as  they 
now  exist,  perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
the  merry-go-round  of  despair  and  frustra- 
tion. They  consciously  or  Inadvertently  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  the  p>oor  and 
powerless.  Many  concerned  Americans,  edu- 
cators and  noneducators  alike,  have  already 
taken  steps  to  Improve  the  schools,  to  eradi- 
cate the  inadequacies,  and  to  develop  pro- 
grams which  will  afford  the  citizens  of  urban 
America  the  same  opportunities  that  other 
Americana  have.  The  efforts  of  thoee  who 
have  been  trying  are  commendable.  Yet  the 
situation  remains  critical.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  those  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  this  nation  to  accelerate  efforts  to 
Improve  Inner-city  schools. 

America's  central  challenge  remains:  to 
develop  its  human  resources.  Its  children,  so 
that  they  in  turn  ctm  develop  America. 

The  urban  school  crisis  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  but  affects  and  is  affected  by 
the  education  offered  in  all  schools  in  this 
country,  whether  suburban  or  rural.  Chil- 
dren frequently  come  into  the  urban  schools 
Irom  nu:a]  areas.  Educators  frequently  come 
into  urban  schools  from  suburban  or  rural 
backgrounds;  many  hope  to  leave  urban 
schools  for  positions  elsewhere.  Too  often 
the  goals  and  methods  of  urban  schools 
are  based  on  those  developed  in  suburban 
schools.  The  children  whom  these  schools 
fail  to  educate  affect  schools  In  other 
areas  by  their  negative  impact  upon  the 
national  economy.  They  are  likely  to  be 
unemployed  and  thus  compete  for.  rather 
than  contribute  to,  public  funds. 

Desegregation 

The  students  who  attend  the  schools  of 
the  urban  crisis  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
racial  discrimination.  Racial  strife,  mistrust, 
and  bigotry  affect  the  schools  and  all  other 
institutions  not  only  In  our  urban  areas  but 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well."  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  America  Is  that  of 
ending  racial  and  economic  discrimination. 

I'he  first  step  In  attacking  this  problem 
is  the  eradication  of  segregation.  Forced  seg- 
regation of  minority  groups  by  the  majority 
is  the  denial  of  Constitutional  rights,  as  re- 
cent court  decisions  and  common  sense  indi- 
cate. Desegregation  therefore  means  brealtlng 
down  barriers  which  limit  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  of  groups  of  citizens  to  exercise 
the  privileges  ensured  by  the  Constitution. 
Some  of  these  barriers  are  legal,  but  moet  are 
more  subtle.  Some  are  de  Jure;  others,  de 
facto.  In  public  education,  desegregation 
means  getting  rid  of  separate  and  unequal 
schools  which  are  still  sanctioned  by  boards 
of  education  and  state  legislatures  and  which 
prohibit     children     from     multiracial     and 
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multicultural  experiences.  It  means  breaking 
down  housing  patterns  which  arbitrarily 
limit  the  choices  of  the  poor  and  the  power- 
less. Imprisoning  them  In  areas  others  have 
abandoned  and  yet  control.  Opening  up 
housing  In  the  suburbs  to  black  citizens  also 
means  that  suburban  students  will  no 
longer  be  segregated  through  the  design  of 
acqulescense  of  their  parents. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  some 
steps  since  the  1964  Supreme  Cotul;  decision, 
yet  many  people  of  this  country — admin- 
istrators and  teachers,  public  officials,  and 
citizens  alike — have  blocked  efforts  to  remove 
once  and  for  all  legal  and  social  barriers 
which  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  minority 
group  citizens.  It  does  little  good  to  develop 
desegregation  plans  for  our  major  cities  If 
citizens  of  a  state  vote  down  open-housing 
laws.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
pace  of  school  desegregation  In  America  has 
been  snail-like.  The  public  schools  are  more 
segregated  now  than  they  were  In  1954.^ 
America  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  accept 
even  coexistence;  unwilling  to  provide  some 
Americans  with  the  rights  all  Americans 
are  entitled  to.  When  one  American  suffers, 
all  suffer.  Denial  of  Justice  to  one  man  or 
group  is  a  denial  of  Justice  to  all  men.  It 
Is  in  each  citizen's  Interest  to  work  to  as- 
sure all  Americans  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  law. 

Integration 

The  word  Integration  Is  frequently  used, 
but  seldom  understood.  People  say  it  is  essen- 
tial for  quality  education  but  rarely  define 
either  term.  Does  integration  mean  giving  a 
white  child  a  locker  next  to  a  black  child? 
Does  It  mean  bussing  60  five-year-olds  from 
slum  to  suburbs?  Does  It  mean  hiring  one 
Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican-American  profes- 
sional staff  member  to  Improve  the  public 
relations  image  of  a  school  or  an  education 
association? 

Integration  is  not  only  racial  but  cultural, 
a  coming  together  of  different  peoples  in  a 
social,  esthetic,  emotional,  and  phlloeophical 
manner — not  a  mechanical  Juxtaposition.  It 
is  pluralism  rather  than  assimilation,  based 
on  respect  for  differences  rather  than  on  a 
desire  for  amalgamation.  Respect  does  not 
try  to  "save"  a  person  from  the  "mistaken" 
values  that  have  always  guided  his  Ufe;  In- 
tegration Is  a  salad  bowl  reither  than  a 
melting  pot. 

The  kinds  of  experiences  which  would 
produce  the  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect that  constitutes  Integration  among 
children  of  different  races  and  backgrounds 
are  necessary  elements  of  education  for  life 
In  this  nation.'  Such  truly  Integrated  ex- 
periences can,  ftirthermore.  be  provided  every 
child  of  a  metropolitan  area,  no  matter  how 
culturally  isolated  his  situation. 

In  cities  whose  populations  are  now  more 
than  50  percent  black,  in  cities  from  which 
white  parents  are  fleeing,  in  suburbs  where 
black  citizens  do  not  live  or  are  refused 
entrance,  there  will  be  schools  which  are  all- 
black  and  all-white.  Good  education  can  and 
must  be  provided  for  children  and  youth  in 
these  schools:  the  staff  can  provide  educa- 
tional experiences  which  lead  children  to  a 
greater  understanding  and  acceptance  of  all 
of  America's  societies.'  The  Task  Force  be- 
lieves that  this  understanding  would  be  more 
easily  developed  through  integration  of  stu- 
dent populations. 

There  are  many  ways  to  provide  integrated 
educational  experiences."  The  school  system 
may  use  one  or  a  combination  of  the  follow- 
ing options  or  decide  upon  others:  (a)  two- 
way  bussing,  (b)  exchange  programs  involv- 
ing students  and  teachers,  (c)  cross-racial 
experiences  sponsored  by  the  schools  but  out- 
side the  regular  school  program,  (d)  the  re- 
drawing of  district  lines,  or  (e)  the  construc- 
tion of  educational  parks. 

No  matter  which  means  citizens  choose,  the 
Task  Force  believes  that  the  following  prlncl- 
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pies  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  developing  an 
effective  sequence  of  Integrated  experiences. 

The  chief  purpose  of  school  integration  is 
to  give  each  child  the  opportunity  to  have 
experiences  with  children  from  different  cul- 
tural and  racial  backgrounds.  The  decisions 
to  develop  Integrated  programs  must  be  made 
JoinUy  by  the  parents  of  the  children  in- 
volved. School  staffs  and  teachers  organiza- 
tions have  a  responsibility  to  inform  the 
parents  of  the  educational  value  of  such 
experiences.  The  parents  should  have  a  per- 
manent role  in  developing  and  assessing  the 
programs  and  the  experiences  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  parents  of  the  majority — whether 
black  or  white  or  Spanlsh-speaJtlng — must 
not  dictate  to  the  minority  group  parents. 
Neither  should  small  special  interest  groups 
dictate  to  all  the  others  what  should  be  done. 
All  should  work  as  partners. 

A  child  who  is  going  into  an  integrated 
situation  must  be  provided  special  assistance 
before  he  enters  it.  Children  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  a  situation  In  which  they  might 
be  destroyed  as  persons  psychologically.  Chil- 
dren cannot  enter  situations  in  which  they 
will  be  subjected  to  bigotry,  hatred,  racism. 
The  educational  experiences  provided  must 
not  reinforce  stereotypes  but  eliminate  them. 

Before  and  during  the  development  of  inte- 
grated experiences,  the  superintendent  and 
his  staff  should  provide  the  faculties  Involved 
the  kinds  of  experiences  which  will  assist 
them  to  examine  their  own  racial  attitudes 
and  make  them  sensitive  to  children  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  backgrounds.  The  personnel 
specifically  Involved  in  such  programs  must 
work  along  with  the  parents  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  these  experiences. 

Desegregation — the  destruction  of  bar- 
riers— and  integration — the  construction  of 
mutual  respect — must  be  accomplished  If 
children  are  to  be  offered  a  complete  educa- 
tion and  the  nation  is  to  enjoy  a  decrease  in 
Intercultural  tension. 

Conclusion 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  recipe  for  good 
education  for  the  children  of  the  urban  crisis 
cannot  be  adapted  from  the  educational  pro- 
grams provided  in  the  suburbs  with  a  few 
minor  changes  made.  But  the  kind  or  educa- 
tion students  need  is  not  being  generally 
offered  children  of  any  geographic  or  socio- 
economic region.  The  health  of  the  national 
economy  requires  that  the  schools  of  America 
prepare  students  to  be  self-supporting,  to 
contribute  to  the  natlona:  Incon.e  rather 
than  to  the  cost  of  public  services.  The  sur- 
vival of  American  democracy  requires  that 
schools  help  students  become  self-respecting 
and  self-determined  individuals.  The  need 
for  schools  that  accomplish  these  things  is 
particularly  acute  among  the  p>oor  and  the 
powerless. 

The  children  of  the  urban  crisis  have  a 
right  to  an  education  a«  fully  funded  and 
carefully  planned  and  carried  out  as  other 
American  students.  If  they  are  to  have  an 
equal  start  at  the  end  of  their  public  school- 
ing, their  schools  must  receive  more  funds 
and  attention  than  others.  But.  if  they  are 
to  compete  succeesfully,  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive, the  funds  and  the  thought  and  imagi- 
nation mtist  be  better  spent  than  In  most  of 
our  schools  at  present.  In  four  areas  which 
determine  the  quality  of  education — organi- 
zation, experiences,  staffing,  financing — the 
Task  Force  has  examineo  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  of  the  urban  crisis  and  de- 
signed strategies  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  real  and  the  Ideal,  the  present  and  the 
future  of  urban  education  in  America. 

CHAPTER      1 — ^TTRBAN     SCHOOL     REORGANIZATION 

The  process  by  which  the  schools  of  the 
virban  crisis  are  governed  is  Increasingly  un- 
satisfactory to  those  groups  whom  the  In- 
stitution affects  moet.  Overgrown  and  pon- 
derous, most  big-city  school  systems  are  slow, 
inefficient,  and  infiexlole  in  operation.  Every 
decision    or    request    for    action    must    go 
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tbrougb  varloas  lereU  and  planes  of  ttie 
hlwareby,  thnmgh  forms  and  red  tape  which 
remore  moat  traeea  of  unlqueneu  or  urgency. 
Routine  sui^Uea  may  be  delivered  montha, 
even  years,  after  they  are  ordered.  Attempu 
at  creative  teaching  that  require  materials 
or  permUalon  from  outside  the  classroom  are 
likely  to  be  stifled  because  of  rigidly  ap- 
plied rules,  since  the  system  makes  so  little 
provision  for  special  cases.  Unresponsive  to 
staff  menxbers,  the  bureaucracy  of  most  blg- 
dty  systems  Is  Impervious  to  the  demands 
of  parents  and  can  be  Influenced  only  with 
dUBcuIty  by  the  school  board  or  superin- 
tendent. 

The  system  of  governance  no  longer  goes 
luxchallenged.  Because  staff  members  feel 
decisions  are  made  arbitrarily  and  rules  ap- 
ply rigidly  in  disregard  of  the  uniqueness 
of  any  Individual  case,  they  are  fnistrated 
and  angered.  Students  are  becoming  aware 
that  an  education  better  suited  to  their 
needs  could  be  provided  if  the  structure  of 
governments  permitted.  Parents  who  see  their 
children  mlseducated  or  uneducated  are 
claiming  the  right  of  parents  In  smaller 
school  systems — to  govern  the  schools 
through  a  board  that  represents  their  inter- 
ests because  they  are  not  competing  for 
represe/ltetlon  with  more  powerful  cultural 
ot  ecoqqjplc  blocs.  The  form  of  governance 
they  want  is  commonly  described  as  "com- 
munity control";  however,  "the  rhetoric  of 
control  is  more  widespread  than  its  prac- 
tice; few  parents  want  to  run  their  schools. 
But  they  do  want  something  called  occount- 
ability,  where  they  can  look  at  and  assess 
what   the  schools  are  accomplishing." ' 

Many  groups  agree  that  the  organization  of 
urban  school  systems  must  be  altered  if  city 
children  are  to  receive  suitable  and  sufficient 
education.  But  no  better  pattern  has  been 
established.  New  structures  of  decision  mak- 
ing must  be  developed  for  each  city  accord- 
ing to  Its  particular  situation. 

In  order  to  reexamine  the  structure  of  or- 
ganization of  an  urban  school  system,  edu- 
cators and  citizens  must  begin  to  clarify  (a) 
the  various  types  of  tasks  which  the  schools 
now  perform,  (b)  the  levels  at  which  the 
tasks  can  be  carried  out  most  efficiently,  and 
(c)  the  difference  between  decisions  which 
should  be  public  and  those  which  should  be 
professional  Decisions  about  school  programs 
and  administration  should  be  made  at  several 
different  levels:  the  local  (an  Individual 
school  or  cluster  of  schools),  the  regional 
(several  clustCTs  within  a  city  or  croselng 
metropolitan  boundaries),  the  metropolitan, 
the  state,  the  multlstate,  and  the  national! 
Although  there  will,  of  course,  be  overlapping 
areas  of  responsibility  among  levels  and  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  educational  staff, 
the  Task  Force  is  concerned  with  primary 
responsibility.  Clear  delineation  of  roles  and 
responsibilities  is  absolutely  essential  for  ur- 
ban school  reorganization,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  efforts  or  abdication  of 
responsibility. 

Within  the  broad  criteria  established  by 
the  state  and  the  nation,  most  decisions 
about  the  educational  experiences  children 
receive  should  be  made  at  a  level  which  can 
involve  both  the  parents  and  the  children 
most  directly  Although  it  Is  the  right  of  the 
parent  and  the  citizen  to  make  the  policy 
and  priority  decisions  about  what  their  chil- 
dren learn,  educators  and  citizens  must  rea- 
lize that  parents  do  not  exercise  this  right 
In  a  vacuum. 

The  school  staff,  consulting  with  pat'ents 
and  students,  is  the  logical  group  to  make  de- 
cisions about  scheduling,  teaching  methods, 
and  so  forth.'  At  the  same  time,  there  must 
be  a  relationship  between  state  and  national 
educational  objectives  and  personal,  parental, 
and  community  ones.  The  state,  which  has  a 
legal  right  to  Intrude  Into  any  public  school 
system,  acts  as  a  check  and  balance  for  the 
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public.  The  city,  state,  region,  or  nation  may 
conduct  programs  of  research,  provide  spe- 
cial consultants,  and  disseminate  new  ideas 
and  developments  to  the  staff  and  public. 
Teachers  organizations  have  a  role  in  pre- 
senting educational  alternatives  at  each  level 
of  decision  making. 

Educational  personnel  translate  policy  into 
program,  idea  into  action.  In  the  individual 
school  setting,  for  example,  the  parents 
might  establish  policy  and  priorities,  present 
these  to  the  staff,  and  ask  them  to  propose 
several  alternative  ways  of  getting  the  Job 
done.  The  parents,  then,  might  decide  which 
of  these  alternatives  best  flt  Into  the  total 
scheme  of  the  school's  priorities  and  delegate 
authority  to  the  staff  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. In  another  situation  the  parents 
might  simply  tell  the  staff  to  do  a  particular 
thing  without  specifying  any  particular  way. 
In  either  case,  the  public  has  a  responsibility 
to  assess  the  programs  to  Judge  whether  they 
are  effectively  attaining  the  goals  of  the 
school.  It  has  a  further  responsibility  to  de- 
mand that  the  programs  be  changed  if  they 
are  not. 

While  education  needs  the  largest  possible 
flnanclal  base,  allocation  decisions  are  made 
most  appropriately  by  public  agencies  closest 
to  home  base.  Allocations,  then,  can  be  used 
to  align  expenditures  with  the  priorities  of 
individual  schools  and  cities.  Instead  of  city- 
wide  procurement  of  supplies,  the  school  may 
want  to  purchase  paper,  supplies,  and  paper- 
backs from  a  local  firm.  In  this  way  the 
school  can  establish  better  community  re- 
lations and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  needed 
supplies  quickly  and  efficiently.  Placing 
greater  responsibility  and  authority  for 
spending  money  within  the  individual  school 
enables  persons  who  are  closest  to  the  chil- 
dren's learning  situation  to  translate  feelings 
Into  programs.  Ideas  Into  action.  It  allows 
education  to  be  more  responsive,  more 
accountable. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  Americans 
will  face  as  cities  are  built  and  rebuilt  Is 
adequate  planning  for  future  school  facilities 
to  keep  pace  with  Jobs  and  housing  and  for 
replacing  outdated  and  condemned  build- 
ings. The  basis  for  decisions  In  this  case 
obviously  must  be  larger  than  the  individual 
school  attendance  area.  One  mammoth  prob- 
lem America  now  faces  Is  urban  sprawl,  for 
"cities"  often  embrace  many  Independent 
governing  units  and  often  even  cross  state 
boundaries.  The  only  way  we  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  problem  will  be  through 
metropolitan  planning.  Incorporating  these 
independent  governing  units  Into  a  cohesive 
group  for  decision  making  and  action.^  This 
will  create  another  area  where  educational 
decisions  must  be  made.  Involving  parents 
will  be  difficult  at  this  level;  but  as  metro- 
politan governments  grow  stronger  and  as 
multlstate  bodies  develop,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  And  ways  to  make  these 
units  responsive  and  accountable  to  parental 
ccncerns. 

It  Is  at  a  more  local  level,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  of  securing  accountability  are  at 
present  being  confronted.  I*roponents  of 
school  reorganization  have  developed  or  are 
calling  for  plans  to  decentralize  the  school 
systems  of  many  of  our  major  cities.  This 
drive  for  decentralization  of  schools  and  for 
Increased  parental  Involvement  is  one  ele- 
ment of  a  logical  step  in  the  development  of 
American  democracy.  Before  the  American 
Revolution,  decisions  were  made  by  mon- 
archs.  Ever  since  the  American  people  won 
the  right  to  govern  themselves,  the  basis  of 
decision  making  has  gradually  broadened  as 
more  and  more  segments  of  the  population 
have  obtained  the  right  to  vote.  In  1920, 
women  won  the  franchise;  In  the  sixties,  civil 
rights  activities  helped  to  extend  voting 
rights  to  more  black  people;  now  the  young 
are  pressing  strongly  for  the  right  to  vote  at 
the  age  of  18. 
More  and  more  of  the  people  are  eligible 
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to  vote  for  the  representatives  who  make  de. 
clsions,  but  the  search  for  more  responsive 
govertunent  Is  far  frcMn  over.  Many  people 
no  longer  seem  to  trust  their  representatives 
to  make  policy  for  them  In  every  area.  They 
are  demanding  an  ever-Increasing  role  in 
making  the  decisions  themselves:  Emphasis 
Is  being  placed  on  partlodpatcwy  rather  than 
representative  democracy.  This  shift  from  in- 
direct to  direct  responsibility  for  decisions  u 
the  newest  development  in  the  continuing 
attempt  of  the  American  people  to  create  a 
Just  and  workable  method  of  governing  them- 
selves. 

Several  elements  In  contemporary  American 
life  explain  partially  why  this  step  Is  being 
taken  now.  During  the  i>ast  20  years,  this 
country  has  undergone  the  most  rapid  and 
thorough  technological  and  sodal  transfor- 
mation In  the  history  of  man.  Today,  sheer 
bigness,  expanded  population,  and  increased 
concentrations  of  people  are  contributing  to 
the  feeling  of  alienation  man  experiences 
during  such  periods  of  rapid  change.  People 
are.  therefore,  reaching  out  to  control  and 
direct  their  economic  religious,  political,  and 
social  Institutions.  They  are  attempting  to 
make  Institutions  which  were  developed  dur- 
ing an  agricultural  or  Industrial  period  per- 
form  their  functions  In  a  technological  so- 
ciety. This  attempt  often  must  involve 
changes  In  Institutional  structures. 

The  media  explosion  has  contributed  in  an 
unprecedented  way  to  the  decentralization 
movement  in  cities  throughout  the  country. 
M»dla  are  constantly  bringing  the  actions  of 
our  representatives  and  the  "products"  of 
our  Institutions  into  view,  and  the  average 
citizen  is  unsatisfied.  The  media  have 
brought  the  Institutions  so  cloee  to  us  that 
we  can  see  how  "remote"  they  really  are. 
They  have  also  Ulustrated  how  frightenlngly 
Inept  these  institutions  are  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  society  faces  today.  They 
have  made  us  more  sophisticated.  They  have 
shown  the  poor  and  the  powerless  the  riches 
of  America. 

The  failure  of  urban  schools  to  educate 
children    from   all   cultures   has   made  the 
schools  the  main  arena  In  which  the  battle 
for    institutional    accountability    is    being 
fought.  Many  of  the  poor  parents  now  believe 
that  their  children  are  being  controlled  and 
sorted  by  a  centralized  system  which  responds 
only  to  other  elements  In  the  population. 
They  demand  to  help  make  policy  for  the 
schools  which  their  children  attend.  Thus 
the  demand  for  school  accountability  and  for 
decentralization  Is  intrinsically  connected  to 
the  movement  for  participatory  democracy 
and  self-determination  in  this  country. 
DecentralUMtion 
The  Task  Force  on  Urban  Education  de- 
fines decentralization  as  a  method  of  dis- 
tributing authority  In  such  a  way  as  to  give 
parents,   citizens,   and   local   school  officials 
greater  Involvement  in  or  control  over  the 
educational  decisions  which  affect  children." 
The  Task  Force  supports  and  endorses  this 
concept.  It  believes  that  new  and  different 
efforts  must  be  exerted  to  create  people-ren- 
tered  schools,  and  that  decentralization  may 
be  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  in  tirban 
areas."   The   education   profession    and   the 
community  together  should  assess  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  children,  determine 
educational  programs,  establish  educational 
priorities,  develop  programs  and  methods  of 
evaluation,  and  select  staff.  The  Task  Force 
urges  that   thoughtful  planning   by  all  of 
those  involved  precede  every  attempt  to  Im- 
plement this  concept  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  educational  standards  and  the  general 
welfare  of  students  and  educators.  Individ- 
uals and  groups  concerned  about  the  future 
of  urban  children — city  and  state  boards  of 
education,  individual  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators,   education    organizations,    business 
and  conununlty  groups — should  begin  Im- 
mediately to  examine  all  aspects  of  decen- 
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tralizatlon  to  decide  whether  this  method  of 
reorganization  Is  feasible." 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  all  those 
initiating  and  developing  decentralized  school 
systems  closely  examine  the  following  ques- 
tions and  issues." 

Although  neither  the  NEA  nor  any  other 
national  group  oan  develop  one  decentrali- 
zation plan  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  of 
America's  major  cities,  we  feel  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  some  of  the  relevant 
questions  which  must  be  considered.  In 
every  city  it  will  be  essential  for  all  those 
involved  and  affected  by  decentralization — 
administrative  staffs  and  teaching  personnel, 
city  officials,  city  boards  of  education,  in- 
dividual parents,  citizens,  community 
groups,  and  teachers  organizations — to  ex- 
amine these  and  other  questions  with  care 
and  to  agree  mutually  on  the  Important  Is- 
sues. There  should  be  widespread  participta- 
tion  and  Involvement  of  all  those  concerned 
in  developing  any  plans,  and  every  decen- 
tralization plan  must  be  designed  to  make 
urban  schools  more  responsive  and  account- 
able to  the  people  they  serve. 

A.  What  size  should  decentralized  school 
districts  be? 

One  of  the  major  purposes  In  decentrali- 
zation is  to  develop  adequate  ways  of  involv- 
ing parents  and  citizens  in  school  decision 
making.  All  those  Involved  In  developing  de- 
centralization plans  will  have  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  developing  patterns  of 
participation  which  will  allow  the  schools  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  parents  of  Individ- 
ual children  and  the  citizens  of  particular 
communities.  As  the  Task  Force  has  indi- 
cated, many  decisions  about  educational 
programs  may  be  made  most  appropriately 
within  an  individual  school  no  matter  what 
size  the  district  may  be. 

Ultimately,  the  size  of  decentralized  school 
districts  should  be  determined  by  the  needs 
and  demands  of  particular  communities. 
It  will  also  depend  on  the  definition  of  the 
term  community:  the  residents  of  a  geo- 
graphic area,  an  ethnic  group,  people  virith 
the  same  interests  and  goals,  and  so  forth. 

1.  There  may  be  a  tendency  to  separate 
large  districts  from  the  city.  Districts  like 
Harlem,  large  enough  to  be  "cities"  them- 
selves, may  wish  to  secede  from  the  city 
structure  completely.  Within  such  districts 
effective  community  participation  would  be 
limited  by  size,  and  further  decentralization 
may  be  necessary.  However,  a  governing 
board  of  such  a  district  may  be  able  to  be 
more  iresponsive  to  the  needs  of  citizens,  es- 
pecially If  the  system  includes  a  population 
which  is  relatively  homogeneous. 

2.  .Another  alternative  Is  the  development 
of  clusters  of  schools  governed  by  a  com- 
munity board.  Such  a  cluster  might  Include 
a  high  school  and  its  feeder  elementary  and 
Junior  high  schools;  It  might  Involve  between 
7.000  and  10,000  students. 

3.  The  Morgan  Community  School  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  suggests  still  another 
model — an  individual  school  controlled  by  a 
local  governing  board. 

It  Is  possible  that  within  a  city  some  sec- 
tions of  the  public  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  centralized  board  and  will  not  press 
for  community-controlled  schools.  Thus  some 
of  the  schools  might  be  governed  by  a  central 
board  and  others  by  local  boards.  It  is  also 
possible  that  several  different-sized  "dis- 
tricts" may  develop  within  a  city.  (In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Morg^an  Board  governs  one 
school,  but  the  residents  of  Anacostla  are 
developing  a  governing  unit  which  would 
have  Jurisdiction  over  10  schools.) 

The  size  of  the  districts  will  be  Important 
In  determining  other  structural  arrange- 
ments. For  example,  a  very  large  district  may 
be  tied  directly  to  the  state,  circumventing 
the  central  board  entirely.  In  other  cases, 
schools  may  receive  some  service  or  direction 
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from  a  central  board  of  education  while  de- 
veloping governing  units  within  individual 
schools  or  within  clusters  of  schools. 

B.  How  will  representative  lay  participa- 
tion be  ensured  in  decentralized  school 
systems? 

Decentralized  school  plans  call  for  Involv- 
ing parents  and  citizens  as  members  of  ad- 
visory councils  or  community  school  boards. 
Several  structures  of  representation  on  such 
councils  or  boards  are  emerging. 

1.  The  one  constant  factor  In  each  plan 
is  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  parents  on 
the  board.  Some  plans  specify  that  teen-agers 
should  be  Involved;  others  Include  business- 
men, educators,  and  representatives  of  com- 
munity organizations.  The  possible  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  Involving  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  these  groups  on 
the  policy-making  boards  should  be  weighed 
carefully. 

2.  Most  plans  provide  for  the  election  of 
board  members  either  (a)  by  the  population 
of  a  specific  geographic  area,  and/or  (b)  by 
the  parents  of  the  school  chUdren. 

3.  Some  plans  (I.e.,  S4ui  Francisco  SEED 
Project)  call  for  the  election  of  individuals 
to  a  decision-making  committee  in  a  partlc- 
iilar  school.  Thoee  oommltteee  then  elect 
some  repreaentatives  to  a  ooordlnaiting  board 
which  eetoblishee  policies  for  a  cluster  of 
schools.  The  clusters  oould.  in  tium,  elect 
representatives  to  participate  in  cltywide 
planning.  This  model  might  present  a  vehicle 
to  ooordlnate  deoisiona  from  the  individual 
school  level  to  the  cltywide  area. 

Participation  on  Jxiards  of  education  has 
traditionally  been  restricted  to  thoee  of  our 
citizens  who  have  both  money  and  time.  (Con- 
sideration might  be  g^ven  to  compensating 
members  of  local  governing  boards,  to  paying 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  participating,  and 
to  a«elsting  the  members  to  acquire  expertise 
and  factual  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  govern  in  fact. 

C.  What  powers  might  community  boards 
or  councils  have? 

The  ^>eclflc  powers  and  atithority  which 
are  assumed  by  such  bCMtrds  or  councils  will 
be  determined  by  the  structural  arrange- 
ments developed  In  each  dty.  Some  com- 
munltlee  are  demanding  authority  for  setting 
priorities  for  the  school  program,  allocating 
budget  on  the  basis  of  theee  priorities,  and 
hiring  and  fixing  personnel.  They  are  seek- 
ing such  powers  within  the  limit*  of  state 
law,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  freedom 
than  centralized  boards  of  education  now 
permit.  • 

Lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  be- 
tween centralized  school  boards  and  com- 
munity lx>ards  and  between  community 
boards  and  educators  must  be  clearly  delin- 
eated. For  example:  A  community  board 
might  have  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing program  priorities  within  a  school  or 
cluster  of  schools;  a  central  board  might  con- 
duct research  and  evaluation  for  the  com- 
munity board;  faculty  members  of  an  in- 
dividual school  might  devel(^  several  alter- 
natives for  Implementing  a  program  priority: 
and  the  community  board  might  then  decide 
which  among  the  alternatives  is  moet  feasible 
in  the  light  of  other  priorities.  Purchasing 
of  some  items  might  be  done  more  easily  by  a 
central  board;  purchasing  of  other  Items 
might  be  done  more  easily  by  a  local  bocutl. 

Personnel  needs  and  staff  deployment 
should  be  determined  at  a  local  level  as  much 
as  possible.  The  major  responsibility  for  hir- 
ing and  firing  personnel  might  be  placed  with 
a  governing  board  which  has  advice  from 
the  administration  and  faculty.  On  the  other 
hand,  major  responsibility  might  be  placed 
with  the  administrator  assisted  by  the  faculty 
and  an  advisory  council.  Whoever  is  respon- 
sible and  accountable  for  i>ersonnel  decisions 
must  have  the  authority  to  carry  out  these 
decisions. 

The  following  example  shows  how  a  com- 
munity board  and  school  staff  could  work 
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together  to  hire  personnel:  New  personnel 
are  Interviewed  by  the  principal  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty  and  by  a  personnel 
committee  of  the  board.  The  principal  and 
faculty  representatives  examine  the  person's 
professional  credentials  and  competence.  The 
board's  personnel  committee  reviews  the  ap- 
plicant's views  toward  the  community  and 
the  children.  If  either  of  the  two  groups  feels 
the  applicant  Is  not  suited  for  working  in  the 
particular  school,  the  person  is  not  hired. 

Procedures  for  firing  personnel  must  In- 
corporate a  system  of  due  process  acceptable 
to  both  the  public  representatives  and  the 
professional  ones.  Basic  procedures  might  be 
developed  at  a  broader  level  than  the  Indi- 
vidual school. 

If  more  hiring  is  done  at  the  individual 
school  level,  there  may  be  a  more  satisfactory 
Initial  assignment  of  personnel.  If  a  person 
seeks  transfer,  however,  he  should  receive 
assistance. 

A  more  centralized  agency  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  general  procedures 
In  the  area  of  personnel  practices  and  for 
recruiting  personnel. 

D.  How  should  decentralized  schools  and 
school  systems  be  financed? 

Any  discussion  of  the  financing  of  de- 
centralized school  districts  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  urban  school  systems 
currently  do  not  have  the  funds  necessary 
to  educate  children  adequately.  Decentral- 
izing tirban  schools  without  providing  each 
district  with  the  resources  It  needs  to  con- 
duct programs  and  pay  personnel  would  be 
tantamount  to  criminal  negligence. 

The  base  for  resources  for  urban  schools 
must  be  broader  than  the  city — it  must  In- 
clude both  the  state  and  the  nation.  Plans 
for  distributing  resources  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  extra  needs  of  urban  areas  and 
the  fact  that  proportionately  greater 
amounts  will  be  needed  by  those  schools 
which  have  large  numbers  of  poorer  chil- 
dren. 

A  decentralized  school  district,  then,  will 
have  to  depend  upon  a  broader  area — city, 
metropolis,  state,  nation — for  Its  revenues. 
However,  decisions  about  how  funds  will  be 
spent  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible 
within  Individual  schools  or  school  clusters. 

E.  How  might  decentralization  affect  pro- 
fessional negotiations? 

In  an  abstract  sense,  at  least,  there  Is  little 
difference  between  negotiation  in  a  decen- 
tralized school  system  and  most  bargaining 
In  private  Industry.  The  classic  bargaining 
pattern  provides  for  hammering  out  a  master 
contract  with  a  nation-wide  industry,  for 
example,  and  submitting  it  to  members  for 
ratification.  However,  final  acceptance  at  any 
particular  plant  of  that  industry  U  con- 
tingent upon  successful  local  negotiation 
over  relevant  local  Issues,  which  may  vary 
widely  from  plant  to  plant  because  of  local 
conditions.  Many  existing  master  contracts 
of  teacher  organizations  already  provide  for 
a  mild  form  of  multi-unit  bargaining,  by  re- 
quiring the  formation  of  faculty  councils  or 
senates  In  each  building  or  unit.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  councils  Is  to  resolve  local  is- 
sues that  may  arise  because  of  unique  con- 
ditions. For  this  type  of  bargaining  to  suc- 
ceed, each  local  board  must  fully  accept  the 
responsibility  to  bargain  with  its  employees. 

Teacher  organizations,  then,  would  con- 
tinue to  negotiate.  They  would,  however, 
have  to  examine  which  items  could  be  ne- 
gotiated at  a  centralized  level  and  which 
could  be  negotiated  at  a  more  local  level.  In 
general,  basic  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
might  be  negotiated  at  a  centralized  level 
while  decisions  relating  to  educational  pro- 
grams might  be  made  at  the  more  local  level. 
One  of  the  Items  which  teacher  organizations 
might  negotiate  at  the  decentralized  level 
Is  the  procedure  for  Involving  faculty  mem- 
bers In  decision  making  within  an  Individual 
school. 

Negotiating  under  a  decentralized  plan 
would  necessarily  Involve  more  members  of 
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th*  teachers  organlaatlona.  These  organiaa- 
tlona  themselves  might  become  restructured 
along  the  same  lines  of  a  decentralization 
plan.  They  would  need  to  consider  and  devel- 
op  ways  to  coordinate  the  expressed  needs  of 
members  In  each  decentralized  district  when 
developing  a  master  contract  covering  a 
larger  area.  In  short,  they  must  find  ways  to 
be  responsive  to  their  own  members  In  the 
decentralized  system. 

Conclusion 
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The  Task  Force  believes  that  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  conslderaUon  of  the  above  ques- 
tions will  be  necessary  for  all  school  systems 
that  attempt  to  reorganize  and  reform  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  and  challenging 
century.'*  The  real  value  of  the  current  surge 
toward  decentralization  and  reorganization 
Is  that  it  focuses  on  allowing  both  parents 
and  educators  to  be  a  part  of  the  decision- 
making process.  The  realization  of  this  drive 
toward  decentralization  and  reorganization 
will  provide  in  urban  education  the  pluralism 
that  we,  as  Americans,  say  we  cherish.  This 
news  system  wllf  offer  educational  alterna- 
tives to  parents  and  educators  in  our  ciaes 
as  well  as  In  our  suburbs.  It  could,  in  fact, 
save  public  education  In  America  from  ob- 
sdescHtce. 

"  COAtTtR   2 — THE   EDUCATIONAL   EXFEBIENCE 

The  number  of  students  who  leave  urban 
schools,  with  or  without  diplomas,  prepared 
neither  for  further  formal  schooling  nor  for 
Immediate  employment  has  been  repeatedly 
documented.  That  any  students  leave  any 
schools  in  this  condition  is  deplorable;  when 
the  proportion  rises  above  86  percent,  as  it 
has  done  in  Harlem,  the  schools  may  be  re- 
garded as  f imctlonally  inoperative  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  economic  self-aufflclency." 
Par  from  equipping  students  to  support 
themselves  in  any  way  at  all — let  alone 
giving  them  a  choice  of  occupations — the 
schools  of  the  urban  crisis  do  not  teach  many 
students  even  to  read  or  calculate. 

Urban  students  are  deprived,  not  only  of 
useful  academic  and  vocational  education 
possible  for  others  to  obtain  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  but  of  the  kind  of  educational 
program  that  develops  a  child's  confidence 
In  his  abUity  and  worth— a  confidence  that  U 
necessary  for  both  survival  and  productive 
participation  In  our  civllizaton.'" 

The  educational  program  presently  offered 
the  children  of  the  urban  crisis  Is  suitable 
to  neither  our  time  nor  their  situation.  Un- 
til it  is  replaced  by  an  approprate  form  and 
content,  urban  schools  will  continue  to  crush 
their  students  Into  the  mold  of  social  llablll- 
Ues.  To  educate,  a  school  must  adapt  Itself 
to  its  environment  and  to  the  academic, 
psychological,  and  physical  needs  of  its  stu- 
dents. Many  urban  schools  are  unique  only 
in  the  degree  of  their  Inappropriateness  to 
the  student  population.  It  is  the  enormity  of 
their  irrelevance  that  makes  such  schools 
a  single,  identifiable  problem— the  most 
pressing  problem— of  the  American  educa- 
tional institution  today. 

Education  for  the  time 
Emotional  Development:  The  pressures 
and  tensions  of  the  present  are  great;  those 
of  the  next  few  decades  may  well  be  greater 
Already  many  Americans  do  not  feel  able  to 
deal  comfortably  with  the  stresses  our  civil- 
ization presents.  To  prepare  students  to  func- 
tion competently,  our  schools  must  offer 
them  sufBclent  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  emotional  response  so  that  they  can  un- 
derstand their  feelings  rather  than  fear 
them.  The  school  situation  should  present 
the  opportunity  to  practice  channeling  and 
expressing  feelings  in  ways  that  will  prevent 
inner  tensions  from  accumulating  and  yet 
keep  behavior  within  the  limits  set  by  so- 
ciety. More  Important,  the  educational  expe- 
rience must  provide  students  with  the  mate- 
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rials  for  an  enduring  self-respect  on  which 
to  rely  in  times  of  external  stress. 

All  the  elements  of  the  educational  expe- 
rience— staff,  curriculum,  materials,  facili- 
ties— should  be  organized  to  contribute  to 
the  child's  feeling  that  he  is  valuable  both  aa 
a  member  of  the  human  race  and  as  him- 
self— a  unique  combination  of  qualities 
Those  In  the  schools  must  neither  Ignore  nor 
malign  nor  patronize  any  child's  race,  cul- 
ture, or  background.  They  must  not  Imply 
that  academic  or  social  standing  is  an  accu- 
rate standard  of  the  worth  of  the  Individual. 
Kather,  the  educational  ext>erience  must  en- 
courage each  student  to  value  his  strengths, 
while  considering  his  weaknesses  to  be  chal- 
lenges, not  sins  or  faults. 

Career  Development :  Most  children  in  the 
schools  today  will  need  to  work  to  support 
themselves  as  adults.  Many  will  need  to  seek 
employment  as  soon  as  they  complete  their 
public  school  education.  But  employment  is 
Increasingly  scarce  for  the  unskiUed;  ma- 
chines perform  or  may  even  direct  physical 
labor,  and  economy  requires  that  human 
beings  perform  only  the  tasks  demanding 
more  knowledge  and  skills.  If  the  schools  are 
not  to  contribute  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed citizens,  and  thereby  to  all  the  social 
and  personal  waste  and  misery  attendant  on 
Joblessness,  they  must  offer  effective  pro- 
grams for  career  development. 

The  educational  program  must  first  ensure 
that  students  possess  the  basic  skills  re- 
quired for  survival  in  our  civilization:  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  calculate;  to  think 
logically;  to  make  decisions;  to  work  with 
others;  and  to  deal  with  stress.  Students 
further  need  to  develop  concepts  which  they 
can  apply  to  a  whole  cluster  of  occupations, 
in  order  to  move  from  one  specific  Job  to  an- 
other as  requirements  and  demands  shift.  It 
Is  the  responslbiUty  of  the  school  to  keep 
Itself  constantly  informed  on  occupations 
that  are  likely  to  need  more,  or  fewer,  em- 
ployees in  the  near  future.  For  example,  be- 
cause of  the  automation  of  Industry  and  ag- 
riculture, the  present  trend  is  toward  a  con- 
centration of  employment  in  service-ori- 
ented, rather  than  good-producing,  occupa- 
tions. A  close  relationship  with  business  and 
industry  is  essential  in  vocational  programs 
because  students  must  have  access  to  the 
latest  machinery  and  techniques;  training  on 
obsolete  equipment  may  even  prove  to  be  a 
liability  to  a  prospective  employee. 

Local  business.  Industry,  and  government 
and  other  service  agencies  can  be  valuable 
sources  of  assistance  to  the  schools  in  pro- 
viding    vocational     experience;     their     aid 
should  be  sought  In  the  selection  of  suitable 
courses,  the  planning  of  course  content,  and 
the  provision  of  actual  working  experience. 
EstabUshment  of  work-study  programs  is  de- 
sirable for  several  reasons:   Such  programs 
permit  students  who  m\ist  begin  work  imme- 
diately after  graduation  to  continue  their 
formal  education  and  prepare  themselves  for 
occupations   that   offer   advancement;    they 
provide  students  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  practice  and   working  conditions  in   a 
variety  of  occupations;  they  maintain  a  close 
relationship  between  school  and  community 
that  enables  the  school  to  keep  its  vocational 
program  realistic;  and  they  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  contacts  in  the  field  he  Intends  to 
enter.  Through  this  last,  they  provide  the 
schools  one  means  of  fvUflUlng  what  should 
be  one  of  their  major  responsibilities  in  voca- 
tional   education:    student    placement    and 
follow-up.    Neglect    of    this    responsibility 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  school  to  determine 
whether  it  is,  in  fact   preparing  students  to 
compete  In  the  Job  market.  Yet  this  is  an 
aspect  of  its  performance  that  should  inter- 
est the  school  most  highly,  since  unemploy- 
able students  become  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  a  threat  to  the  society.  The  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  the  employers  of  the 
community— and  beyond— must  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  student's  training  and  con- 


tinue    until     he     is     established     in     his 
occupation. 

Individualized  Programs:  The  schools  of 
the  urb&n  crisis  must  develop  programs  of 
individualized  Instruction.  The  Task  Force 
defines  individualized  instruction  as  instruc- 
tion which  creates  the  school  situation  most 
favoraUe  to  the  development  of  each  child 
as  an  Independent,  self-reliant,  self-teach- 
ing, creative  individual.  Individualized  In- 
strucaon  is  designed  to  develop  the  child's 
personal  and  academic  potential  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Is  possible  when  learning  is  pre- 
scribed for  groups  of  students  as  though  they 
were  identical.  An  educational  program 
tailored  to  fit  the  needs  and  abiUties  of  each 
student  provides  him  more  experience  of 
success,  thus  increasing  his  self-esteem  and 
hU  willingness  to  risk  further  confrontation 
with  unknown  facts  and  situations.  Giving 
him  the  length  of  time,  the  kind  of  materials, 
and  the  method  of  approach  suited  to  his 
own  learning  style  increases  the  amount  he 
can  leam,  because  his  Ume  is  not  spent  gran- 
pUng  with  irrelevancies. 

In  a  truly  individualized  program,  the  hu- 
man skill  and  development  of  each  child  are 
diagnosed.  Each  child  has  a  program  of  ac- 
tivities planned  with  and  for  him  to  order 
to  reach  specific  objectives,  and  assessment 
is  conducted  to  see  if  the  activities  have 
assisted  the  child  in  meeting  those  specific 
objectives.  Individualized  education  is  con- 
cerned with  behavior  and  how  people  feel 
about  themselves  and  others;  its  objectives 
are  behavioral.  Children  help  determine  the 
objectives  they  want  ot  attain,  and  they  have 
different  experiences  for  accomplishing  a 
stated  goal.  They  leam  in  different  environ- 
ments, and  their  vicarious  experiences  are 
broadened.  Children  leam  from  all  t>-pes  of 
people  and  mechanisms.  They  are  required 
to  spend  only  as  much  time  acquiring  a  given 
skill  as  it  takes  to  demonstrate  achievement 
of  a  desired  goal,  and  then  they  can  establish 
new  goals  and  concentrate  on  the  attainment 
of  these.  • 

This  individualized  education  program  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  no  chUd  leaves  school 
without  skiiu  enabling  him  to  move  into  an- 
other productive   environment.   It   Includes 
careful    and    continual    diagnoeis    by    both 
teacher  and  student  of  what   the  student 
knows,  what  he  thinks  he  wants  to  know 
how  he  leams,  what  he  wants  to  learn   and 
what  he  is  motivated  to  learn.  It  Involves 
counseling   about   alternatives    In    learnlnu 
recognizing  various  levels  of  learning    and 
examiiUng  the  degree  to  which  learning  has 
transfer  value.  U  generalized  or  synthesized.'- 
All  the  educational  experience  provided  In 
such   a  program   is   process-oriented.**  The 
child  not  only  learns  facts  but  understands 
and  uses  the  theory,  process,  reasoning,  and 
concepts  which  go  into  any  discipline    Not 
only  do  children  leam  history,  they  learn  how 
to  be  historians;  they  not  only  read  the  poetry 
of  Langston  Hughes  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  they  learn 
how  to  be  poets;  they  not  only  read  and  study 
the  novels  of  Saul  Bellow  and  James  Baldwin, 
they  learn  how  to  become  novelists.  A  child 
does  not  Just  study  about  reason  and  human- 
ity but  incorporates  them  into  his  character. 
In   many   areas   of   learning,    particularly 
where  performance  goals  can  be  Identified 
specifically — as  in  typing,  spelling,  or  mathe- 
matics—requirements are  In  terms  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  time.  Plexlbllity  in  all  sub- 
jects and  areas  of  study  eliminates  the  school 
schedule  as  we  now  know  it.  School  need  not 
begin  and  end  at  the  same  time  for  all  chil- 
dren. On  some  days  students  might  not  even 
atteiid  school.  They  might  go  to  a  museiun. 
the  mayor's  office,  the  grocery  store,  the  ball 
park,   the  newspaper  office,   the  automobile 
factory,  the  police  station.  They  might  even 
take  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  school  for 
three  months  or  a  year. 

Not  only  instruction,  but  evaluation  can 
be  indivlduEillzed.  Testing  is  used  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  each  student  under- 
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stands  what  he  has  studied  rather  than  how 
many  facts  he  has  memorized.  E^ach  child  is 
compared  with  his  own  standards  of  per- 
formance; class  or  national  standings  are  not 
considered  indicative  of  the  student's  in- 
creasing grasp  of  concepts  and  ideas.  As  the 
school  program  can  be  designed  to  assist  the 
child  to  learn,  so  the  evaluation  prog;ram  can 
be  structured  to  Inform  the  student  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  progress. 

Plant  and  Facilities.  Many  of  the  schools 
of  the  urban  crisis  were  built  during  the 
lost  century  and  are  so  unsafe  for  both  chil- 
dren and  educators  that  they  should  be  torn 
down.  These  schools  lack  many  basic  items 
which  most  teachers  take  for  granted:  There 
are  not  enough  desks;  many  of  the  windows 
are  broken;  blackboards  are  falling  apart; 
doors  will  not  close;  radiators  will  not  work; 
there  are  no  adequate  toilet  facilities.  These 
buildings  are  also  simply  too  small  for  the 
number  of  people  they  are  required  to  hold.'" 

What  is  worse,  structural  limitations  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  new  learning  techniques — 
such  as  large-  and  small-group  instruction, 
independent  study,  and  the  use  of  new 
media — thus  making  individualized  Instruc- 
tion impossible.  Supplies  are  equally  inade- 
quate. These  schools  do  not  even  provide 
enough  textbooks  for  the  students. 

The  Task  Force  urges  that  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent view  be  taken  of  learning  facilities  for 
urban  students.  Facilities  for  learning  may 
extend  much  farther  than  the  school  yard, 
and  these  should  be  made  more  accessible  to 
the  urban  child.  School  systems  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  more  buildings  to  be  built.  They 
can  rent  space  in  stores,  housing  projects, 
warehouses,  apartment  buildings,  churches. 
These  structures  might  offer  more  flexibility 
than  many  of  the  present  inner-city  school 
buildings. 

A  school  building  may  represent  the  great- 
est single  investment  in  a  poor  city  neighbor- 
hood or  a  poor  community.  School  buildings 
should  and  will  serve  many  more  pur{x>ses 
than  they  do  at  present.  School  systems 
should  keep  buildings  open  during  evenings, 
weekends,  and  summers.  If  the  schools  were 
open,  children  who  have  no  place  at  home 
to  study  could  use  the  classrooms  and  the 
libraries.  Individuals  and  groups  from  the 
community,  using  the  school  facilities  for 
their  own  projects,  would  begin  to  feel  a 
sense  of  participation  and  ownership  toward 
the  school  which  would  reduce  the  fear  and 
hostility  now  created  by  mutual  defenslve- 
ness  and  misunderstanding.  The  Inadequacy 
of  many  urban  school  buildings  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  a  degree  of  Imagination 
and  creativity  unnecessary  in  schools  whose 
flexibility  is  built  in. 

Education  for  the  situation 
Our  country  bases  its  education  on  a  cul- 
ture, traditions,  and  a  set  of  values  inherited 
from  Western  Europe;  it  has  not  incorpo- 
rated the  contributions  of  other  groups  of 
people  who  make  up  the  many  societies  we 
call  America.=»  This  basU  must  be  changed. 
In  urban  schools  the  black  child  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  child  must  be  given  mate- 
rials which  document  their  history  and  their 
uniqueness.  Similarly,  the  white  child,  as 
well  as  learning  about  the  achievements  of 
his  race,  must  also  be  offered  the  perspective 
that  learning  about  other  people  and  other 
races  provides.  The  curriculum  of  the  city 
school  must  be  designed  to  help  the  child  of 
the  urban  crisis  come  to  grips  with  the  grim 
reality  of  his  dally  life  and  to  present  him 
with  a  future  which  might  be  his — rather 
than  cause  him  to  cringe  with  shame  because 
of  the  present  or  despair  of  ever  attaining 
the  future.  The  curriculum  of  every  school 
must  refrain  from  reinforcing  in  children 
societys  tendency  to  make  Judgments  about 
the  worth  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
wealth,  possessions,  or  race.   Rather.  Judg- 
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ments  of  individual  worth  must  be  based 
on  the  child's  own  values  and  experiences  as 
a  person  and  as  a  member  of  a  particular 
conununlty.  Such  an  approach  to  curriculum 
must  be  manifested  in  materials  in  all  fields 
of  study — natural  sciences  and  mathematics 
as  well  as  literature  and  the  social  sciences — 
which  present  realistically  and  fairly  the 
various  components  of  our  nation  and  our 
world.  All-white  Illustrations  and  examples 
In  an  arithmetic  book  are  as  untruthful  and 
as  unrealistic  as  an  all-white  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  curriculum  must  also  be 
cosmopolitan  in  outlook,  emphasizing  the 
Interrelationships  among  an  individual,  his 
community,  and  his  world.  It  must  be  rele- 
vant to  the  child's  needs  and  to  the  needs  of 
society.  It  must  prepare  him  to  perform  ef- 
fectively, economically,  socially,  occupation- 
ally,  and  psychologically;  it  must  prepare 
him  to  do  this  as  an  individual,  a  parent,  a 
member  of  a  group,  a  citizen  of  his  country 
and  of  the  world. 

Recommendations 
E>esplte  the  poverty  of  their  educational 
programs,  the  schools  of  the  urban  crisis 
present  a  great  challenge,  if  anyone  is  will- 
ing to  accept  it:  They  offer  the  opportunity 
for  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  form 
of  education  unbounded  by  the  restrictions 
which  a  degree  of  success  has  placed  on 
other  schools.  At  this  point  the  Task  Force 
suggests  some  directions  in  which  the  edu- 
cational experience  might  be  developed. 

1.  School  staffs,  students,  and  parents 
should  participate  in  the  definition  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  schools  and  re- 
view the  current  programs  offered  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

The  broad  overall  goals  of  the  schools  must 
be  further  spelled  out  in  terms  of  expected 
student  l^ehavior,  (I.e.,  operatlonallzed  ob- 
jectives). As  partners  in  this  process,  staff, 
students,  and  parents  must  decide  what  they 
want  to  happen  in  the  school  and  examine 
what  actually  is  happening.  The  school  sys- 
tem and  the  board  of  education  should  pro- 
vide time  in  the  school  calendar  for  this 
activity  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis.  In  the  review 
of  the  program  the  following  areas  should 
be  examined: 

The  Curriculum:  What  Is  being  taught? 

Instructional  Methods :  How  is  the  curricu- 
lum being  taught?  How  Is  the  school  orga- 
nized? 

Materials  Used:  Are  they  multi-ethnic?  Is 
there  wide  use  of  varying  materials? 

Learning  Problems:  What  are  the  major 
difficulties  students  are  experiencing? 

Student  Involvement:  Are  the  students 
allowed/encouraged  to  make  decisions  about 
their  own  education? 

Evaluation  of  Students.  Program,  and 
Staff:  Are  the  methods  and  procedures  ade- 
quate and  accurate? 

School  systems  should  place  great  em- 
phasis on  developing  methods  of  student  8is- 
sessment  which  focus  on  the  child's  progress 
and  not  on  his  ability  to  meet  predetermined 
group  norms.  Programs  should  be  evaluated 
continually  to  ensure  that  they  are  doing 
what  they  were  designed  to  do.  Every  new 
program  should  have  built-in  provisions  for 
funds  to  ensure  that  this  evaluation  takes 
place. 

2.  Individualized  approaches  to  learning 
should  be  developed,  implemented,  contin- 
ually evaluated,  and  refined. 

In  each  city,  boards  of  education  through 
the  superintendent  and  staff,  teachers  orga- 
nizations, and  public  and  student  groups 
should  work  together  to  develop  a  master 
plan  for  assuring  the  highest  quality  of  in- 
dividual experiences  for  each  child.  State 
departments  of  education  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  must  provide  financial  re- 
sources, consultant  assistance,  and  pertinent 
research  and  information.  The  NEA  should 
provide  assistance  and  leadership  to  those 
who  are  attempting  to  develop  such  a  plan. 
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3.  Schools  must  develop  realistic  programs 
which  recognize  that  education  will  be  a 
lifelong  experience. 

Lifelong  productivity  in  the  world  of  work 
requires  periodic  retraining,  if  not  continual 
education.  In  the  life  .span  of  an  individual 
much  of  his  education  will  occur  outside  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  years. 
It  may  be  logical  and  beneficial  for  some 
youth  to  become  employed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  then  to  continue  their  education 
under  the  direction  of  their  employer. 
Guidance  and  counseling  services  should  be 
available  to  provide  placement  and  follow- 
up  services  for  students  moving  into  Jobs, 
technical  training  programs,  universities, 
and  colleges.  In  addition,  the  school  should 
take  leadership  In  helping  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  community  develop  rich 
and  varied  educational  offerings  for  adults 
of  all  ages. 

4.  High  priority  must  be  placed  on  extend- 
ing, expanding,  and  improving  programs 
available  for  young  children. 

One  way  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  young 
children  would  be  to  establish  public  kin- 
dergarten and  day-care  centers;  another 
solution  would  be  to  establish  programs  for 
mothers  to  assist  them  in  providing  early 
educational  experiences  for  their  children. 
Because  youngsters  develop  concepts  of  race 
at  early  ages  (i.e..  two  to  four  years  of  age) 
It  is  extremely  important  that  contacts  be 
provided  outside  segregated  neighborhoods. 
This  early  childhood  education  should  be 
designed  to  develop  in  the  youngster  an  abil- 
ity to  come  to  grips  with  himself  honestly 
and  to  develop  a  clear  perception  of  other 
people. 

5.  The  school  should  provide  more  assist- 
ance to  the  urban  child,  directly  or  through 
community  agencies,  to  attend  to  his  physi- 
cal well-being. 

Children  who  are  hungry  or  in  need  of 
medical  or  dental  care  cannot  be  expected  to 
leam  In  the  manner  desired  by  parents, 
teachers,  or  the  community.  Consequently, 
the  physical  needs  of  our  children  must  be 
met.  For  example,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram should  be  provided  for  all  who  need  It. 
If  medical,  dental,  and  other  services  are  thus 
to  be  provided  by  the  school,  the  patrons 
must  realize  that  additional  staff  and  facili- 
ties will  need  to  be  provided. 

6.  Programs  which  reflect  the  true  history 
and  accomplishments  of  Afro-Americans, 
American  Indians,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  school  program. 

These  programs  must  be  available  to  all 
students,  for  their  Importance  is  as  great  to 
children  from  a  white  neighborhood  as  those 
from  any  other.  Historians  and  publishers  Hre 
urged  to  provide  teacher  organizations, 
schools,  and  colleges  with  Information  and 
materials  which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
their  own  programs  for  all  age  levels. 

7.  Students  should  be  expected  to  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  determining  their  edu- 
cational program  and  to  participate  in  mak- 
ing decisions  about  their  own  educational 
and  human  growth. 

School  officials  and  local  teachers  organi- 
zations should  work  with  students  to  devise 
strategies  to  accomplish  shared  decision  mak- 
ing. Teachers  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
develop  leadership  skills  in  young  people,  but 
it  must  not  be  left  to  incidental  or  occasional 
experiences.  Student  responsibilities  must  be 
broadened  in  a  deliberate  and  articulate  man- 
ner throughout  the  entire  elementary  and 
secondary  years.  One  component  of  such  a 
program  might  be  to  have  students  assist  in 
the  education  of  their  {)eers  through  paired 
learning  and  cross-age  tutoring. 

8.  The  school  should  encourage  students  to 
take  an  active  part  In  shaping  their  own 
destinies. 

Schools  should  recognize  the  unwillingness 
of  young  people  to  accept  the  errors  of  the 
past  and  respond  accordingly  to  the  general 
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dedre  of  students  to  p«rtlcip«t0  in  stuping 
tbelr  desUnles.  Two  of  the  foroM  belplng  to 
create  this  change  are  the  surge  In  blaolc 
awareness  and  student  activism. 

9.  The  school  must  work  In  a  cooperative 
manner  with  young  people  and  the  police 
and  courts  to  Improve  their  relationship. 

The  relationship  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  youth  Is  disintegrating.  Teach- 
ers and  other  school  staff  members  should 
work  with  the  police  to  help  them  improve 
their  contacts  with  young  people.  Because 
of  the  natural  gravitation  of  youth  into  social 
clubs  or  gangs,  teachers  should  be  helped  to 
understand  the  dynamics  of  the  gang  and  the 
realities  of  gang  life. 

10.  Local  teacher  organizations,  urban  and 
suburban,  should  develop  an  attack  on  socio- 
economic biases,  prejudice,  and  racism. 

"Shortchanged"  educators,  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  other  citizens  must  be  helped  to 
respect  racial,  social,  ethnic,  and  religious 
differences;  to  appreciate,  understand,  and 
accept  the  rich  diversity  of  American  life. 
Local  affiliates  should  work  with  boards  of 
education,  city  officials,  and  civU  rights  <»- 
ganlzatlons  in  their  own  communities — and 
with  their  coiuiterparts  in  neighboring  com- 
munities— to  develop  programs  which  will 
provide-  truly  integrated  experiences  for 
rbtldr«r. 

U.  A  wider  variety  of  instructional  mate- 
rial' should  be  made  available  and  used  by 
teachers  and  students. 

Utilization  of  the  products  of  the  new  In- 
structional technology  should  be  encouraged. 
These  include  cloeed- circuit  television, 
teaching  machines,  uikin^  typewriters,  com- 
puter Installations,  media  centers,  single- 
concept  film  packages,  and  overhead  trans- 
parencies. School  systems  should  place 
greater  emphasis  on  using  teacher-developed 
and  student-developed  materials.  Assistance 
should  be  provided  to  staffs  in  using  or  de- 
veloping new  materials,  and  incentives  given 
for  creative  use  of  materials.  For  example, 
teachers  could  be  rewarded  for  preparing 
materials  which  would  be  of  use  to  other 
teachers  in  the  city.  The  school  system  could 
establish  a  materials  library  in  each  school  to 
facilitate  zhe  sharing  of  materials  among 
teachers.  The  teachers  association  could  itself 
establish  a  materials  center  and  a  profes- 
sional libra-y  for  its  members. 

12.  Instructional  materials  used  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum  must  accurately  re- 
flect the  different  ethnic,  economic,  racial, 
and  social  backgrounds  and  attitudes  of 
America's  pluralistic  compoeltion 

Theee  materials  must  be  positively  related 
to  the  experiential  backgrounds  of  children 
Producers  and  potential  producers  of  in- 
structional materials  must  develop  materials 
which  reflect  the  above  concerns  and  cease 
to  create  and  distribute  ones  that  do  not. 
School  systems  must  purchase  only  those 
Instructional  materials  which  accurately  re- 
flect theee  concerns:  teacher  crgarUzations 
at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  must 
Insist  that  only  such  accurate  materials  be 
developed  and  utilized  in  the  -ciools.  It  is 
essential  that  the  materials  produced  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  its  affili- 
ates also  reflect  the  true  diversity  of  the 
American  heritage. 

13.  Condemned  buildings  and  education- 
ally inadequate  structures  now  In  use  should 
be  replaced  by  facilities  which  accommodate 
a  wide  variety  of  learning  experiences  for 
all  members  of  the  community. 

All  new  buildings  should  incorporate  the 
latest  In  architectural  design  and  educa- 
tional technology.  These  facilities  should  be 
open  during  the  evenings,  weekends  and 
summers  to  provide  maximum  use  They 
could  be  used  as  locations  for  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  consumer  buying  courses,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  programs,  and  com- 
munity meetings.  School  systems  should 
make  better  use  of  existing  facilities  which 
may  not  be  owned  by  the  city  but  are  located 
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ttiere— muMums.  colleges  and  unlversltiee, 
DuslneM  enterprises,  and  so  forth. 

14.  IncreMed  attention  muat  be  paid  to 
the  mobility  of  urban  children  acroas  arbi- 
trary school  boundaries  in  our  large  iirban 
school  systems. 

Among  schools  which  have  a  high  student 
turnover,  special  efforts  shoiUd  be  made  to 
coordinate  programs  and  conduct  Joint  social 
and  recreational  activities  so  that  children 
are  disoriented  as  llttie  as  possible  by  the 
mobility  of  their  famUles,  Administrative 
regulations  might  be  changed  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  remain  in  a  particular  school  when 
their  famlles  move  to  another  neighborhood 
near  enough  to  make  transportation  arrange- 
ments practical. 
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CHAPTK*    3 — STAITTNG 

The  staff,  like  the  program,  of  the  schools 
of  the  urban  crisis  represents  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  racial,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional problems  plaguing  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  In  most  inner-city  schooU  there  is 
a  serious  deficiency  of  personnel,  in  both 
numbers  and  quality.  Many  of  the  teachers 
In  these  schools  are  not  fully  certified  and 
have  had  llttie  or  no  teaching  experience  In 
addition,  some  of  those  teachers  who  have 
formal  credentials  and  experlenec  are  pre- 
vented from  being  effective  tiecause  of  overt 
or  subtie  prejudices:  They  feel  that  the  stu- 
dents are  less  capable,  even  less  human, 
than  others:  or  they  feel  that  they  are 
bearers  of  a  higher  civilization  that  wUl  bring 
the  students  success  and  happiness. 

These  attitudes,  of  course,  are  prevalent  In 
our  society.  Their  existence  in  teachers  Illus- 
trates how  Ineffective  teacher  education  in- 
stitutions have  been  In  eradicating  them.  For 
the  most  part,  inner-clty  educators  have  been 
trained  in  institutions  which  are  middle- 
class  oriented,  and  they  have  not  had  much 
exposure  as  part  of  their  training  program 
to  persons  of  different  cultural  or  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds.  Even  when  this  expos- 
ure occurs  through  student  teaching  pro- 
grams or  other  preteaching  experiences 
teachers  are  not  usually  helped  to  Interpret 
analyze,  or  understand  what  they  see  or  think 
they  see."  Furthermore,  they  are  often  not 
made  aware  of  the  beauty,  strength  and 
value  of  other  cultures. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  many  experienced 
competent,  and  sensitive  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  the  schools  of  the  urban 
crisis  Is  limited  because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  work.  Their  salaries 
are  in  many  cases  below  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  standards  of  reasonable  comfort."  The 
obsolescence  and  Inappropriateness  of  the 
school  program,  rlgidlfled  by  the  inflexible 
structure  of  governance,  prevents  them  from 
working  at  a  level  of  competence  which  they 
can  respect.  Inadequate  funding  s.iddles 
them  with  a  dearth  of  materials  and  with 
buildings  which  often  are  physically  hazard- 
ous and  which,  in  any  case,  make  Imagina- 
tive and  vigorous  teaching  more,  not  less 
difficult. 

The  schools  of  the  urban  crisis  must  be 
staffed  by  a  corps  of  educators  who  possess 
sufficient  talent  and  training  to  offer  stu- 
dents an  excellent  education.  To  this  end 
Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  improve 
the  initial  preparation  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinued development  of  educational  personnel 
It  Is  also  Imperative  that  school  systems 
improve  conditions  of  work  and  develop  a 
climate  in  which  effective  teaching- learn- 
Ing  can  take  place. 

The  educator 
Urban  schools  need  educators  who  are 
competent.  I.e.,  sensitive,  productive,  and 
decisive:  educators  who  demonstrate  their 
belief  In  the  real  worth  of  each  child  who 
respect  children  of  different  racial'  and 
socioeconomic  backgrounds,  and  who  know 
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and  respect  the  values  and  ctistoms  of  these 
backgrounds.  Schools  need  educators  who  are 
themselves  secure.  Prospective  educators  and 
those  who  are  currentiy  in  service  must  be 
continually  provided  experience  and  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  them  to  be  aware  of 
their  own  emotions  and  reactions.  It  is  cry. 
dally  Important,  furthermore,  that  educators 
have  opportunities  for  seU-renewal,  for  relief 
from  the  tensions  and  frustrations  that  ac- 
company  them  dally. 

An  educator  should  be  able  to  facilitate 
learning,  or  assist  the  child  to  think  logically 
as  well  as  to  understand  and  express  hU  inner 
feelings.  He  should  be  able  to  establish  and 
work  comfortably  in  different  kinds  of  learn- 
Ing  situations — small  groups  and  large 
within  the  school  setting  or  outside  it  He 
must  recognize  that  learning  Ukes  place  all 
the  time,  wherever  the  child  is:  and  that 
to  affect  the  student  positively,  the  school 
must  work  with,  not  against,  the  teachers 
and  classrooms  of  the  home  and  the  street 
The  teacher  must  be  willing  and  able  to  use 
the  questions  and  suggestions  of  parents  to 
improve  his  own  method  of  approaching  stu- 
dents. Similarly,  he  must  be  able  to  use 
various  kinds  of  materials— traditional 
newly  developed,  and  available  In  the  com^ 
munlty  or  created  by  students,  parents  or 
other  staff  members. 

It  is.  therefore,  necessary  that  the  teacher 
be   able   to   understand   and   make  himself 
understood  among  the  people  of  the  school 
and  community.   He  must   understand  the 
primary  language  of  the  students  and  com- 
munity and  avoid  using  professional  argot 
which  will  mark  him  as  defensive  and  in- 
secure. He  must  know  how  his  own  words 
and  actions  will  be  Interpreted.  A  sensible 
and  productive  idea  inaccurately  expressed 
may   appear   patronizing   or   defensive   and 
create  hostiUty  or  disdain  in  the  listener 
The  educator  in  the  urban  school  must  not 
be  horrifled  by  either  the  students'  language 
or  their  experiences  and  feelings.  He  should 
be  able  to  commumcate  and  work  not  only 
with  students  but  with  other  educators  spe- 
cUllstB.  parents,  aides,  and  administrators 
The    principal   and    teachers   of   an   urban 
school  must  be  able  to  carry  on  the  impor- 
tant  process    of   communication    with    the 
total  community  in  which  they  work. 

TO  prepare  students  for  the  world  in  which 
they  wlU  live  as  adults,  educators  must  un- 
ceasingly search  for  new  answers  to  old  ques- 
tlons,  bo  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
areas  of  specialization,  and  keep  themselves 
informed  of  new  developments  In  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  They  must  be  able  to  help 
students  inquire  rather  than  memorize. 
Teaching  means  assisting  students  In  setting 
aims  and  goals,  raising  questions,  developing 
hypotheses,  testing  solutions,  noticing  the 
people  and  the  world  around  them.  Teaching 
means  encouraging  students  to  solve  prob- 
lems effectively  and  to  examine  all  hv- 
potheses  rigorously. 

Educators  must  also  know  and  understand 
the  learning  process.  Each  teacher  should 
know  how  children  learn.  He  should  recog- 
nize that  learning  is  not  the  same  for  all. 
He  should  know  the  place  of  drill  and  repeti- 
tion and  basic  skills  in  the  learning  process. 
His  role  Is  to  help  the  students  use  their 
own  minds,  develop  their  owa  reasoning 
powers  so  that  they  can  differentiate  be- 
tween the  relevant  and  the  irrelevant.  His 
goal  is  to  help  the  students  recognize  their 
own  insights  as  different  and  valuable  per- 
ceptions even  though  greater  minds  might 
have  seen  more  clearly. 

If  our  educational  programs  are  to  pro- 
vide each  student  the  education  that  will 
most  benefit  him.  educators  must  under- 
stand and  use  a  process  which  includes  the 
elements  of  (a)  diagnosing,  (b)  planning, 
and  (c)  evaluating.^  The  competent  educator 
using  this  process  will  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  a  temporary  and  a  perm.inent 
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need  in  a  child.  He  will  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  what  one  child  needs  and  what 
an  entire  group  of  children  need.  He  will 
know  what  to  look  for  when  observing  each 
child:  Is  the  child  falling  asleep,  fighting, 
whining,  angry?  He  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  healthy  behavior  and  symptoms  of 
emotional  illness.  He  will  observe  how  a  child 
attacks  a  problem.  He  will  look,  listen,  ask 
questions,  and  remember  what  he  heard  and 
saw.  Once  he  collects  these  data,  he  will  or- 
ganize, analyze,  and  separate  the  relevant 
from  the  irrelevant,  planning  possible  ways 
to  meet  a  particular  child's  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

After  this  necessary  diagnosis,  he  is  ready 
to  prescribe:  so  he  sets  goals  and  objectives 
involving  all  students  individually  and  as  a 
group;  selects  and  organizes  people,  mate- 
rials, and  content  to  meet  the  goals;  and  con- 
ducts activities.  He  will  also  set  limits.  Iden- 
tify and  interpret  expectations,  and  know 
the  purpose  of  all  the  activities  and  their 
relationship  to  the  goals.  The  educator  will 
ensure  adequate  supervision,  tise  materials 
and  activities  as  creatively  as  possible,  and 
help  the  children  to  help  one  another.  He 
will  know  when  to  stop  an  activity  and  when 
to  begin  one;  he  will  understand  how  to 
make  a  transition  from  one  activity  to  an- 
other. He  win  know  when  the  goal  of  an 
activity  has  been  achieved  because  he  will 
know  what  evidence  shows  him  that  it  has 
been  achieved. 

The  competent  educator  using  this  three- 
part  process  will  know  exactly  what  to  eval- 
uate. (1)  Did  the  child  accomplish  the  task 
or  activity  successfully?  (2)  Was  the  activity 
relevant  to  the  objective?  (3)  Was  the  ob- 
jective appropriate  for  the  child?  He  will 
define  what  is  being  evaluated  and  select 
appropriate  criteria  for  measurement.  He 
will  involve  the  child  in  self-evaluation,  use 
consultants,  observe  the  behavior  of  the  child, 
and  evaluate  his  own  behavior  as  a  teacher. 
After  all  these  data,  he  will  interpret  the 
results,  knowing  what  to  accept  or  reject, 
compare  his  assessment  with  that  of  the 
child,  recognize  unrealistic  goals,  and  Judge 
the  cause  of  success  or  failure  as  objectively 
as  possible. 

The  Education  of  the  Educator:  If  teacher 
education  programs  In  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  to  prepare  teachers  who  are  capable 
of  developing  students  into  thinking  human 
beings,  radical  changes  are  needed  in  both 
the  content  and  the  organization  of  present 
programs."  An  individual  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  teacher  must  be  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual :  His  strengths  and  weaknesses  must 
be  diagnosed,  and  he  must  receive  experi- 
ences plaimed  with  and  for  him.  Just  as  be- 
havioral objectives  must  be  developed  for 
each  child,  they  must  also  be  developed  for 
teachert  in  training.  Yoimg  men  and  women 
who  plan  to  enter  teaching  must  be  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  their  possession  of  certain 
skills,  as  well  as  on  how  much  "they  know 
about  philosophies  and  psychologies  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching,  child  development,  and 
subject  matter  fields.  They  must  be  far  moi^, 
involved  in  making  vital  decisions  about 
their  college  programs  than  are  today's  stu- 
dents. They  must  have  opportunities  to  de- 
cide, chooee.  make  mistakes;  thus  they  will 
learn  how  to  make  wise  decisions. 

A  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  urban  crisis 
cannot  be  really  effective  imleeb  he  derives 
from  study  and  from  his  own  experience 
sufficient  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
urban  sociology,  anthropology,  and  behavior- 
al psychology  to  have  some  Insight  into  the 
values  and  the  goals  of  his  children  and 
their  families.  He  must  imderstand  the  effect 
of  the  environment  on  the  learning  styles 
of  students.  Educators  must  never  forget 
that  if  they  treat  a  child  as  one  who  cannot 
learn  anything,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  wlU 
ever   teach    him   anything   worth   learning. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ways  must  be  found  to  determine  and  de- 
velop a  proepectlve  teacher's  ability  to  under- 
stand and  accept  people  of  different  races 
and  socioeconomic  classes.  Preparation  pro- 
grams must  give  every  prospective  educator 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  children  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  backgrounds  and  thus  to 
attain  a  perspective  and  an  openness  which 
will  be  valuable  not  only  in  his  teachine  but 
in  his  life." 

His  program  of  preparation  must  focus 
heavily  on  the  development  of  teaching  be- 
havior and  skills.  He  needs  experience  in 
setting  objectives,  deciding  what  behavior  Is 
appropriate  in  a  given  situation,  and  practic- 
ing that  behavior  in  both  real  and  simulated 
situations.  Part  of  his  preparation  should 
deal  with  developing  research  skills  and  the- 
ory—the concepts  which  will  enable  him  to 
Interpret  what  he  sees  and  does;  to  analyze, 
conceptualize,  plan,  and  adapt  theory  to 
present  situations  as  well  as  to  future  ones. 
Another  part  of  his  preparation  should  teach 
him  how  to  work  with  aduiu  in  various 
roles  in  the  learning  process.  He  needs  ex- 
perience in  working  with  parents,  aides,  and 
other  teachers  to  enable  him  to  teach  more 
effectively  in  concrete  situations.  He  also 
needs  to  be  familiar  with  community  agen- 
cies and  how  they  affect  children. 

A  much  closer  relationship  must  be  devel- 
oped between  the  colleges  which  prepare 
teachers  and  the  urban  schools  in  which  they 
will  teach."  Urban  school  systems  and  edu- 
cators must  work  with  college  personnel  to 
ensure  the  development  of  courses  which  will 
be  helpful.  College  professors  must  from  time 
to  time  teach  in  urban  schools  in  order  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  future 
teachers.  Teacher  education  must  become  a 
continuing  process.  The  lines  between  selec- 
tion, initial  preparation,  induction  into  the 
profession,  and  graduate  and  continuing  ed- 
ucation should  disappear.  Entrance  Into  the 
profession  must  be  based  on  an  evaluation  of 
an  Individual's  ability  to  perform  specific  ac- 
tions and  hU  potential  for  Improving  his 
abilities.  Similarly,  Judgment  of  competency 
must  be  based  on  performance,  on  what  one 
does  rather  than  only  on  what  one  knows 
Since  competency  is  not  a  static  thing  op- 
portimltles  for  an  educator's  continued 
growth  should  be  maximized.  Educators,  too 
need  career  guidance  to  assist  them  in  plan^ 
ning  their  professional  development," 

The  Environment  of  the  Educator:  Im- 
provements must  be  made  in  the  climate  and 
organization  of  urban  schools. 

For  high  morale,  teachers  need  a  feeling 
of  achievement,  of  success  in  the  task  they 
regard  as  all  important.  Teachers  need  pro- 
fessional help  when  they  encounter  serious 
adjustment  problems  in  their  classes.  They 
need  adequate  instructional  materials  and 
assistance  from  administrators  and  super- 
visors. They  need  relief  from  time-consum- 
ing clerical  and  housekeeping  chores  that  can 
be  performed  by  others.  They  need  good 
working  conditions,  including  opportunity 
for  a  breathing  spell  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  strenuous  day.  Above  all,  they  want  their 
superintendents  and  principals  to  respect 
them  as  people  and  treat  them  as  fellow- 
profeeslonals.  No  amount  of  lecturing  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  means  much  to  the 
young  person  who  Is  treated  as  a  hired  hand 
by  a  petty  bureaucrat,  regardless  of  whether 
the  pettiness  is  shown  by  a  principal,  by  a 
supervisor,  or  by  a  clerk  in  the  superintend- 
ent's office.  If  we  want  teachers  to  feel  that 
they  are  professionals,  they  must  be  treated 
as  profe88lonals.>* 

Within  the  school,  many  different  people 
perform  many  different  tasks.  Just  as  each 
child  is  unique,  so  too  is  each  educator.  The 
child  should  be  the  center  of  the  educational 
program;  and  each  person  on  the  staff — the 
Janitor,  the  principal,  the  aides,  the  saera- 
tary,  the  teacher,  the  specialist — must  be 
allowed  to  work  in  a  way  in  which  h«  can 
best  contribute  his  vmlque  skills  to  the  edu- 
cation of  each  individual  chUd. 
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Elducators  need  more  time  to  teach,  plan, 
leam,  make  decisions,  and  talk  with  col- 
leagues and  students.  They  must  spend  a  far 
greater  part  of  the  school  day  In  planning 
and  learning.  It  has  been  said  that  from  15 
to  20  percent  of  the  teacher's  time  should  be 
spent  in  aelf-leaming.»  That  is.  he  must 
continually  educate  himself  by  studying  the 
insights  offered  by  his  classroom  teaching 
and  by  designing  experiences  to  provide 
needed  insights.  For  years,  of  course.  Up  serv- 
ice has  been  paid  to  this  belief.  If  change  is 
to  take  place  in  urban  schools,  however,  we 
cannot  continue  "business  as  usual";  We 
must  begin  by  freeing  our  teachers  so  they 
can  begin  developing  and  instituting  needed 
improvements.  Individual  educators  must 
assume  a  far  greater  decision-making  role  in 
determining  what  methods  of  instruction 
and  what  i^gpfces  they  will  use.  Further- 
more. thejff*pi\ist  have  the  skills  and  emo- 
tional strength  necessary  to  work  for  Im- 
provement of  the  program  and  continuous 
reorganization  of  the  school  and  school 
system. 

During  the  coming  years,  teachers  will  be 
demanding  higher  salaries.  The  Task  Force 
believes  that  this  Is  inevitable  and  fitting. 
Teachers  must  be  paid  more.  A  competent 
staff  is  the  moet  important  factor  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  If  education  is  to  be  ac- 
corded high  priority  in  this  country,  it  can 
no  longer  be  financed  by  paying  educators 
poorly  and  then  expecting  Mr.  Chips-like 
performances.  Rising  expectations  of  edu- 
cators must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
staffing  of  urban  schools. 

Recommendations 

Recruiting,  preparing,  and  retraining  com- 
petent educational  personnel  is  essential  if 
the  schools  of  the  urban  crisis  are  to  develop 
adequate  educational  programs.  School  sys- 
tems, state  departments  of  education,  state 
professional  standards  commissions,  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  various  accrediting 
agencies,  and  the  utUversities  which  train 
educators  should  all  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities toward  thU  end.  Educators  them- 
selves, through  their  national,  state,  and 
local  organizations,  bear  grave  responsibility 
for  promoting  actions  which  will  ensure  th«t 
the  schools  of  the  urban  crisis  do  secure, 
support,  and  retain  the  kinds  of  competent 
personnel  they  need — skilled  and  sensitive 
educators  who  are  committed  to  providing 
the  kind  of  education  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  urban  youth. 

The  Task  Force  makes  the  following  rec- 
onunendations  to  the  above  groups: 

1.  Greater  freedom  and  decision-making 
responsibility  should  be  placed  vrtth  teachers 
and  administrators  in  Individual  schools 
throughout  the  city. 

The  staffs  of  these  schools  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  plan  at  regular  intervals  and 
implement  new  programs  which  meet  the 
needs  of  children  in  particular  schools. 

2.  Overburdened  teachers  and  administra- 
tors should  receive  more  assistance  from 
nonprofessional  personnel  who  are  capable  of 
performing  many  of  the  tasks  which  teachers 
and  administrators  must  now  assume. 

Introduction  of  new  personnel  must,  of 
course,  be  accompanied  by  adequate  training 
and  continued  training  programs  which  in- 
volve the  professionals  as  well  as  the  non- 
professionals. School  systems  should  develop 
programs  which  encourage  nonprofessional 
staff  members  to  move  into  careers  in  the 
education  profession. 

3.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
assisting  new  and  beginning  urban  teachers. 

Beginning  teachers  should  not  be  asked  to 
assume  the  same  amount  or  type  of  respon- 
sibility that  experienced  teachers  have,  and 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  great  deal 
more  assistance  during  their  first  year  of 
teaching.  Orientation  programs  for  new  and 
beginning  teachers  could  be  held  before  the 
beginning  o*  the  school  year,  with  follow-up 
programs    held    Intermltteotiy    throughout 
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the  year.  Such  programs  might  lnv<Mve  ex- 
perienced teachers  as  well.  The  staff  should 
be  paid  for  attending  such  programs. 

4.  School  systems  should  sponsor  and  pay 
for  extensive  Inservice  staff  training  pro- 
grams. 

The»e  programs  should  be  broad  In  scope. 
Principals,  teachers,  and  speclaJlstts  should 
decide  what  kinds  of  programs  they  need, 
and  the  school  systems  should  provide  pro- 
grams that  are  deelgned  and  initiated  to 
meet  thoee  expressed  needs.  In-service  train- 
ing shoxild  be  considered  a  regular  part  of 
the  educator's  Job,  and  school  personnel 
should  receive  time  and  remuneration  for 
attendance  at  such  programs.  These  programs 
should  draw  more  upon  the  skills  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  faculty  members  of  Individual 
schools  and  people  with  special  skUls  who 
live  In  the  community,  as  well  as  college 
personnel  and  other  consultants.  Many  more 
opportiinltlea  must  be  provided  for  teachers 
to  visit  other  schools  and  cities,  attend  ppo- 
feaslonal  conferences,  and  do  other  things 
which  would  give  them  new  ideas  and 
strengthen  their  professional  ccanpetence. 

5.  There  should  be  widespread  staff  In- 
volvement In  developing  staff  evaluation 
techniques.  Evaluation  should  be  used  to  Im- 

"  prove  >ather  than   to  criticize  or   condemn 

'the  OAcher's  performance. 

Schools  must  provide  the  time  and  the  re- 
sources neceasary  for  sUffa  to  Improve  their 
performance.  The  evaluation  techniques  used 
should  measure  both  the  educator's  teaching 
skills  and  his  personal  relaUonshlp  with  the 
children  and  with  other  staff  members. 

6.  Urban  school  systems  and  teacher  edu- 
cation Institutions  should  develop  closer  ties 
In  order  to  develop  more  effective  preservlce 
training  programs  in  the  colleges  and  in- 
service  training  programs  In  the  school 
systems. 

Institutions  which  prepare  undergrad- 
uates for  careers  In  education  should  place 
a  far  greater  emphasis  on  selecting  and  pre- 
paring persons  who  are  capable  of  working 
in  inner-city  schools.  Their  programs  should 
be  geared  tow'ard  providing  these  persons 
with  the  teaching  skills  and  sensitivities  they 
-win  need  to  be  effective.  Opportunities  must 
be  presented  for  them  to  understand  and 
come  into  contact  with  people  who  live  In 
the  inner  city.  Colleges  could  establish  pro- 
grams which  Involve  the  students  in  slim- 
mer Jobs  In  the  inner  city  or  participation 
with  an  Inner-elty  school  staff  as  aides  or 
assistants.  In  college  programs,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  a  persons  ability  to  per- 
form specific  teaching  behaviors.  The  pro- 
grams themselves  must  provide  for  far 
greater  student  responsibility  and  decision- 
making Involvement. 

Graduate  programs  aimed  at  preparing 
teachers  to  work  in  inner-city  school  situa- 
tions should  be  Improved  and  expanded.  The 
federal  government  should  increase  appro- 
priation to  the  Teacher  Corps.  School  sys- 
tems and  universities  should  cooperatively 
develop  Master  of  Arts  In  Teaching  programs 
to  recruit  and  train  capable  personnel  who 
have  not  had  undergraduate  training  in 
teacher  education  for  educational  careers. 

7.  School  systems  should  Initiate  programs 
which  will  provide  incentives  and  laduce- 
ments  for  attracting  capable  and  competent 
persons  to  enter  urban  school  systems. 

Que  type  of  program  would  be  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  school  system  hired  a  be- 
ginning teacher,  in  cooperation  with  the 
university  developed  a  special  graduate  train- 
ing program  tailored  to  his  needs,  and  paid 
for  the  teacher's  graduate  training.  Another 
program  would  be  the  recriutment  of  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  workers,  ac- 
companied by  special  orientation  and  train- 
ing programs.  There  could  be  programs  es- 
tablished which  focus  on  hiring  and  prepar- 
ing persons  who  have  college  degrees  and 
have  been  employed  In  other  fields  but  who 
now  want  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
(especially  women  who  wish  to  enter  teach- 
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ing  after  their  children  have  grown  up) .  An- 
other approach  would  be  to  send  young,  at- 
tractive, articulate  teachers  from  the  school 
system  to  recruit  additional  staff  members 
from  colleges  and  universities. 

8.  Provisions  should  be  made  in  retire- 
ment and  benefit  programs  and  certification 
laws  which  will  allow  competent  personnel 
to  move  Into  Inner-clty  school  situations 
without  losing  status  or  benefits. 

Local  and  sUte  education  associations 
should  examine  benefit  programs  and  certi- 
fication and  licensing  requirements  and 
should  negotiate  agreements  or  establish  the 
leglslaUon  necessary  to  make  the  required 
changes.  State  departments  of  education  and 
school  systems  should  review  exUtlng  regula- 
tions and  change  them  as  necessary. 

9.  More  representaUves  of  ethnic  and  racial 
minority  groups  must  be  employed  in  pro- 
fessional and  executive  staff  positions  In  all 
phases  of  education. 

State  and  local  education  associations  must 
make  a  special  effort  to  ensure  that  these 
representaUves  serve  on  appointed  or  elected 
governing  boards,  poUcy-maklng  groups, 
committees,  and  commissions.  The  NBA  as 
well  as  working  with  its  state  and  local  af- 
filiates toward  this  goal,  must  also  Improve 
Its  own  employment  policies  and  appoint- 
ment procedures. 

10.  All  segments  of  the  education  profes- 
sion must  receive  training  and  experiences 
which  win  enable  them  to  work  effectively 
with  parent,  citizen,  and  community  groups. 

Boards  of  education;  local,  state,  and  na- 
Uonal  teachers  organizations;  colleges:  and 
state  departments  of  education  should  estab- 
lish such  programs  for  their  personnel. 

11.  Persons  within  each  community  who 
are  not  now  involved  in  the  formal  educa- 
tional process  but  who  have  special  skills 

mothers,  businessmen,  industrialists,  retired 
people,  artists,  electricians,  plumbers  and 
others— should  be  Included  in  the  on-going 
educational  program. 

School  systems  should  encourage  and  In- 
terest their  staffs  in  using  these  resource  per- 
sons. The  school  staff  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  decide  how  such  personnel  can  best 
be  used  to  augment  the  school  program. 

CHAPTKK    4 ^FTNANCING    TTRBAN    TOTTCATION 

Money— much  more  money— Is  needed  to 
provide  the  children  of  American  cities  with 
the  education  they  must  have.  Money  alone 
win  not  solve  the  problems,  but  without 
money  most  of  the  problems  cannot  be  solved 
Money  is  needed  to  make  reality  of  the  edu- 
cation programs  which  the  children  of  the 
urban  crisis  deserve.  Without  sufficient 
funds-  Ideas,  plans,  and  possible  solutions 
to  problems  remain  untried  or,  at  best.  Im- 
plemented on  a  limited  and  Inadequate  basis 
The  goals  that  have  been  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  this  report  cannot  be  effec- 
tively pursued  without  a  solid  foundation  of 
financial  support. 

Money  for  urban  education  must  be  pro- 
vided on  such  a  scale  and  In  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  recognized  needs.  The  amount  of 
funds  must  be  geared  to  the  purposes  they 
are  Intended  to  serve:  the  purposes  should 
not  be  adjusted  to  fit  funds  readily  available 
Tailoring  educational  programs  to  fit  exist- 
ing funds  results  In  a  series  of  seemingly 
small  educational  economies  which  rapidly 
compound  into  educational  disaster.  The  fi- 
nancial needs  of  schools  of  the  lu-ban  crisis 
are  too  pressing  to  receive  less  than  full  sun- 
port.  *^ 

Nor  can  money  do  the  Job  assigned  to  It 
unless  the  needs  it  must  serve  are  properly 
understood.  Financing  programs  of  secondary 
Importance  while  neglecting  primary  needs, 
fimdlng  the  obvious  costs  of  a  program  but 
overlooking  essential  auxiliary  costs,  falling 
to  recognize  the  need  for  planning  procedures 
that  will  ensure  effective  use  of  funds — aU 
leave  the  problems  unsolved  and  waste  the 
money  that  was  allocated  to  solve  them.  Ef- 
fective financing  involves  procedures  both  for 
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acquiring  sufficient  funds  and  for  dlrectinc 
the  funds  to  the  proper  purposes. 

Therefore,  In  considering  the  financing  of 
urban  education.  It  Is  necessary  to  give  at- 
tention both  to  the  needs  for  which  funds 
must  be  provided  and  to  the  means  of  provld. 
ing  these  funds. 

The  financial  needs  of  urban  education  can 
be  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  rem- 
edies for  problems  of  the  past  and  responses 
to  the  challenge  of  the  future.  The  foremost 
need  for  funds  is  to  corect  the  deficiencies 
of  the  past  and  upgrade  the  regular  educa- 
tional program  to  the  level  of  the  best  prac- 
tices of  contemporary  education.  In  addition 
It  Is  necessary  to  develop  new  types  of  pro- 
grams and  apply  new  approaches  and  tech- 
nlques  to  meet  the  special  needs  created  by 
recent  changes  In  the  urban  conmiunity.  Pro. 
vldlng  fimds  adequate  to  the  total  financial 
need  of  urban  education  requires  utilization 
of  all  three  sources  of  financial  support- 
federal,  state,  and  local — in  an  appropriate 
and  equitable  manner.  Suitable  procedures 
need  to  be  used  for  securing  the  Input  of 
sufficient  funds  Into  urban  school  systems 
and   for  securing   the  application  of  these 
funds  to  the  specific  needs  of  various  com- 
munities within  urban  school  systems. 
Remedies  for  problems  of  the  past 
The  major  financial  need  of  the  schools 
of  the   urban   crisis  Is  a.  massive  injection 
of  funds  to  raise  the  regular  educational  pro- 
gram to  a  satisfactory  level.  There  are  certain 
things  which  any  school  system  must  pro- 
vide If  It  Is  to  offer  an  educational  program 
to  students:  teachers,  classrooms,  equipment 
and  supplies,  pupil  transportation,  and  other 
such   basic   services.   Schools   of   the  urban 
crisis  must  have  the  funds  to  provide  these 
for  the  niunl<er  and  kind  of  students  they 
have  today,  in  accordance  with  today's  edu- 
cational  standards,    and   at   today's   prices. 
However,  years  of  neglect  have  produced  a 
situation  In  which  the  schools  of  the  urban 
crisis  have  fallen  behind."  Pressure  to  econ- 
omize, the  temptation  to  postpone  solving 
problems  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  time 
would  solve  them,  and  failure  to  foresee  fu- 
ture  developments  have  resulted  In  a  gradual 
decline  which  now  leaves  the  regular  educa- 
tional  program   of   the   city  schools   below 
minimum  acceptable  standards.  To  make  up 
for  this  lapse,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  needed. 
and  It  is  needed  at  once.  Even  small  changes 
will  be  costly,  and  Important  changes  will 
be  more  costly;  but  not  to  change  would  be 
dlsastroiis.  The  problem  is  not  one  that  can 
be   solved   gradually — by   putting   in   small 
amounts  over  a  period  of  time.  Unless  the 
schools  of  the  urban  crisis  receive  an  Infusion 
of  funds  sufficient  to  catch  up  to  where  they 
should  be.  they  will  fall  farther  and  farther 
behind.   Without   such    a   first   step,   other 
measures  to  finance  the  education  of  city 
children  will  be  futile. 

Once  the  accumulated  deficiencies  of  the 
past  have  been  remedied,  the  urban  schools 
must  have  the  means  to  maintain  a  regular 
educational  program  at  a  desirable  level.  Un- 
less the  funds  are  forthcoming  to  provide  the 
essential  elements  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, the  urban  schools  will  again  begin  to 
fall  behind  and  the  pattern  of  decline  will 
repeat  Itself.  The  most  crucial  of  these  essen- 
tial elements  Is  the  teacher.  To  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  teachers  In  urban  schools, 
funds  must  be  available  to  offer  competitive 
salaries.  To  realize  the  objectives  of  reduced 
class  size  and  Individualized  Instruction  city 
schools  must  have  enough  money  to  employ 
enough  teachers  for  their  pupils. 

Funds  must  also  be  available  to  maintain 
suitable  school  facilities.  At  present  many 
urban  school  buildings  are  inadequate:  some 
because  of  structural  unsoundness:  others 
because,  although  structurally  sound,  they 
are  unsulted  to  the  types  of  programs  which 
tu-ban  pupils  need  today.  City  schools  must 
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Itave  the  means  to  replace  such  outdated 
facilities  and  to  add  new  facilities  when  and 
where  they  are  needed. 

Urban  schools  must  also  have  the  funds  to 
provide  pupil  transportation  services  neces- 
sitated by  the  changed  physical  and  social 
make-up  of  the  cities,  which  has  created 
dangers  to  the  safety  of  children  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school  and  has  produced  an 
environment  of  cultural  Isolation  inimical 
to  the  best  education.  All  these  pupil  serv- 
ices will  require,  on  a  continuing  l>asis,  the 
input  of  more  funds  than  are  currently 
l>elDg  expended  for  such  aspects  of  urban 
education. 

However,  in  spite  of  present  deficiencies, 
not  all  the  needs  of  urban  education  have 
been  neglected.  Ideas  and  possible  solutions 
do  exist.  Experimental  and  enrichment  pro- 
grams have  been  developed,  and  some  have 
been  put  into  operation  on  a  limited  basis. 
Frequently,  however,  lack  of  resources  has 
prevented  their  full  and  effeclve  Implemen- 
tation. One  major  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
such  programs  is  the  tendency  to  sacrifice 
existing  programs  for  the  sake  of  adding  new 
ones.  Experimental  programs  which  are  al- 
ready in  operation  and  show  promise  of  suc- 
cess should  receive  continued  financing  and 
not  be  forced  out  of  existence  by  the  funding 
of  new  and  more  favored,  but  as  yet  untried 
and  unproven,  experiments. 

Another  financial  problem  of  experimental 
programs  Is  failure  to  fund  the  total  cost  of 
the  program."  A  successful  educational  pro- 
gram requires  a  curriculum,  sufficient  space 
In  a  school  building,  appropriate  staff,  suid 
supplies.  If  funds  are  provided  for  curricu- 
lum and  supplies  but  not  for  the  building 
and  staff,  a  school  that  Is  already  over- 
crowded and  understaffed  will  not  be  able  to 
implement  the  program.  In  funding  experl- 
menul  programs.  It  is  particularly  important 
to  recognize  the  initial  costs  of  preparing  for 
and  launching  a  new  program.  A  new  pro- 
gram cannot  be  introduced  Into  a  school 
overnight  and  begin  functioning  Immedi- 
ately. The  present  staff  may  not  be  trained 
to  operate  the  new  program,  and  other  ar- 
rangements may  be  needed  before  It  can  be 
started.  Time  and  money  should  be  allowed 
to  provide  for  these  preparations  In  advance 
of  initiating  the  program. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  the  need 
for  maintaining  experimental  programs  at  a 
level  beyond  the  regular  program  of  the 
schools.  Experimental  programs  often  begin 
well,  but  in  succeeding  years  the  funds  de- 
voted to  them  are  not  Increased  sufficiently 
to  permit  them  to  continue  In  the  status  of 
experimental  programs.  When  rising  costs 
require  an  Increase  in  the  funds  devoted  to 
the  regular  program,  a  comparable  increase 
in  funds  for  the  experimental  program  is  fre- 
quently denied.  Thus  the  distance  between 
the  experimental  and  the  regular  program 
begins  to  narrow  and  eventually  reaches  a 
point  where  the  experimental  program  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  do  anything  more 
than  or  different  from  the  regular  school 
program. 

In  addition,  fimds  are  needed  to  apply  suc- 
cessful experiments  on  a  wider  basis  so  that 
their  benefits  will  reach  more  children.  The 
purpose  of  an  experimental  program  is  as  a 
preliminary  test.  If  the  program  is  never  im- 
plemented beyond  the  preliminary  small- 
scale  test,  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  Is 
defeated  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils  for 
whom  it  was  Intended  never  benefit  from  It. 
Increased  funds  need  to  be  devoted  to  experi- 
mental programs  of  proven  value  so  that  they 
can  be  expanded  to  Include  greater  numbers 
of  children. 

Responses  to  the  challenge  of  the  future 
Although  additional  fimds  can  do  much  to 
Improve  urban  education  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  programs,  much  more  is 
needed  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of 
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the  Inner-city  conomunity  and  its  children. 
Socioeconomic  conditions  In  the  inner  city 
make  It  necessary  for  the  school  to  go  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  regular  educational  pro- 
gram and  provide  additional  services  with- 
out which  education  cannot  accomplish  Its 
ends.  Many  needs  which  in  communities  with 
more  money  and  more  leisure  are  met  by 
citizens  and  families  at  their  own  expense 
must  t>e  financed  from  public  funds  for  resi- 
dents of  inner-city  areas.  Funds  for  city 
schools  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  ex- 
tending the  school  day,  school  week,  and 
school  year  to  compensate  for  lack  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  opportunities  vrlth 
suitable  supervision  for  children  during  out- 
of-Bchool  hours.  Similarly,  more  funds  are 
needed  to  expand  school  services  to  include 
younger  and  older  age  groups  through  pro- 
viding day  care  for  pre-school-age  children 
and  developing  the  school  as  a  community 
center  for  the  adults  of  the  community.  Aux- 
iliary services,  such  as  health  and  nutritional 
programs  for  children  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  provide  these  adequately,  are  other 
needs  that  should  be  met  by  the  Inner-city 
school  system. 

Other  new  areas  of  operation  Important 
to  urban  school  systems  also  require  financ- 
ing. Among  the  most  Important  are  research 
and  staff  development.  The  need  for  educa- 
tional programs  developed  at  the  local  level 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  urban  com- 
munity requires  an  extensive  research  oper- 
ation staffed  with  qualified  personnel  to  pro- 
vide scientific  analysis  and  evaluation.  The 
demands  on  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff  members  to  implement  new  programs 
and  respond  to  special  needs  of  urban  chil- 
dren make  it  necessary  for  the  school  system 
to  provide  special  tralnlr.g  to  equip  them  for 
these  tasks.  Urban  school  systems  should  be 
undertaking  extensive  work  in  both  these 
areas  and  need  to  receive  funds  specifically 
earmarked  for  these  piu-poses. 

Municipal  overburden 

The  special  and  extensive  needs  of  urban 
education  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters demand  a  greatly  Increased  Input  of 
funds  by  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments. City  school  districts  alone  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  effect  the  necessary 
changes  and  take  on  the  new  responsibilities 
they  must  meet.  Not  only  do  cities  have  ex- 
traordinary needs  in  the  area  of  education, 
but  the  proportion  of  resources  that  they 
can  devote  to  education  Is  restricted  by  the 
need  for  other  public  services  created  by  the 
concentratlon'of  population.  The  conditions 
of  urban  life  require  provision  of  extensive 
police  and  fire  protection,  water  and  sewage 
systems,  and  other  services  at  public  expense. 
In  addition,  the  changing  composition  of  the 
urban  population  has  Increased  the  need  for 
welfare  assistance  provided  at  city  expense. 
All  these  public  services  consume  municipal 
revenue  and  limit  the  local  funds  available 
for  education.*' 

The  special  financial  needs  of  cities  should 
be  recognized  In  providing  state  and  federal 
aid  to  urban  education.  Just  as  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  have  difficulty  In  amassing 
enough  resoiirces  to  provide  an  adequate  edu- 
cational program,  so  population  density  In 
cities  creates  financial  problems  which  inhibit 
the  development  of  an  adequate  educational 
program.  It  Is  necessary  to  compensate  for 
both  types  of  limitations  and  to  distribute 
funds  so  as  to  achieve  an  optimum  relation- 
ship between  the  extent  of  population  and 
the  amount  of  resources  for  an  area.  To 
achieve  this,  the  higher  ooet  of  spanlty  and 
density  should  be  reoognlzed  In  a  double- 
ended  approach  to  educational  costs  which 
will  give  appropriate  weight  to  the  special 
financial  problems  produced  by  the  popula- 
tion density  of  urban  areaa. 

State  distribution  formulas 
Present  formulae  for  the  distribution  of 
state  funds  to  local  school  districts  do  no^ 
take  account  of  special  urban  needs.**  These 
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formulas  are  based  on  two  factors:  the  edu- 
cational need  of  the  local  district  and  the 
financial  ability  of  the  local  district.  Tradi- 
tionally, need  haa  been  measured  In  terms  of 
the  nvunber  of  children  In  the  district  and 
ability  in  terms  of  the  assessed  valuation  per 
pupil  enrolled  In  schools.  These  measures  do 
not  respond  adequately  to  the  urt>an  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today. 

In  considering  the  need  of  urban  school 
districts,  the  number  of  pupils  alone  does  not 
reflect  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  task 
to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  necessary  also  to  consider 
the  cost  of  educating  the  kind  of  pupils  who 
are  located  in  urban  areas.  The  concentration 
of  children  of  lower  socioeconomic  l>ack- 
grround  and  oppressed  minorities  In  the  cen- 
tral cltlee  has  created  an  urban  population 
which  is  more  costly  to  educate.  These  chil- 
dren have  special  educational  needs  which 
require  the  extensive  development  of  special 
programs  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
school  district.  Under  these  conditions,  more 
money  must  be  expended  per  child  to  reach 
the  same  level  of  educational  achievement 
that  can  be  attained  at  less  expense  in  com- 
munities of  higher  socioeconomic  status. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  pupils  in  urban 
areas.  This  factor  has  traditionally  been  con- 
sidered In  the  cost  of  educating  pupils  In 
rural  areas  where  transportation  to  central- 
ized school  facilities  Is  necessary.  The  com- 
parable, though  different,  kind  of  needs 
created  by  the  geographical  location  of  urban 
pupils  should  receive  similar  consideration  In 
the  allotment  of  state  funds. 

In  regard  to  financial  ability,  the  assessed 
valuation  per  pupil  does  not  properly  reflect 
the  problem  of  municipal  overburden.  A 
measure  is  needed  that  will  give  due  weight 
to  the  financial  demands  on  local  resources 
created  by  population  density.  This  might  be 
done  by  calculating  financitJ  ability  as  as- 
sessed valuation  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  per 
weighted  measure  of  local  government  serv- 
ice need. 

A  revision  of  state  distribution  formulas  Is 
necessary  to  reflect  these  considerations.  The 
need  factor  should  be  developed  to  include 
the  kind  of  pupils  to  6e  educated  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  pupils  In  urban 
areas  as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
ability  factor  should  be  altered  to  respond  to 
municipal  overburden. 

Federal  aid  to  urban  education 

The  financial  needs  of  urban  education 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  situation  to  be 
met  exclusively  or  even  primarily  by  the  re- 
sources of  state  and  local  governments.  Urban 
education  is  not  Just  a  problem  of  the  cities, 
or  even  of  the  states.  It  Is  a  national  problem, 
confined  to  no  one  locality  or  region  of  the 
country.  Although  urban  problems  have  been 
most  noticeable  in  the  older  cities  of  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  West,  similar  situa- 
tions are  developing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  a  result  of  lubanlzation  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Not  only  Is  the  financial  prob- 
lem of  urban  education  national  in  scope, 
but  It  is  also  of  such  magnitude  and  serious- 
ness that  only  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government  are  adequate  to  meet  it  satis- 
factorily. Without  extensive  federal  contri- 
butions, the  efforts  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  education  in  the 
cities  will  be  unequal  to  the  task. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  federal  government 
to  assume  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
providing  education  to  the  children  of  the 
nation's  cities  and  to  bear  at  least  one-third 
of  the  financial  burdens  which  urban  educa- 
tion needs  impose.  Existing  federal  programs 
providing  funds  for  specific  purposes  are  not 
an  adequate  vehicle  for  this  task.  The  entire 
urban  educational  program  needs  to  be  un- 
derglrded  with  the  resotu'ces  of  the  federal 
government.  Once  such  basic  support  Is  pro- 
vided, categorical  aids  can  be  used  effectively 
to  meet  specific  problems;  but  without  a 
solid  financial  foundation  for  the  total  edu- 
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oattouU  progmn,  specific  aid  prognuna  can- 
not reaaonably  be  expected  to  have  the  de- 
sired Impact. 

To  provide  the  needed  support,  a  substan- 
tial increase  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  fed- 
eral ezpendlttire  for  education.  This  expense 
cannot  be  overlooked  or  curtailed  without 
an  adverse  effect  on  an  already  adverse  situa- 
tion. Urban  education  represents  one  of  the 
nation's  most  pressing  financial  needs.  K 
other  demands  on  the  federal  budget  pre- 
clude the  allocation  of  sufllclent  funds  for 
this  purpose,  the  federal  Income  tax  sur- 
charge should  be  extended,  or  even  Increased, 
to  provide  the  necessary  revenues. 

Federal  funds  are  needed  not  only  in 
greater  quantity  but  also  on  a  basis  that  will 
permit  their  tfectlve  application  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  local  community.  Al- 
though common  urban  characteristics  create 
a  similarity  of  urban  education  needs 
throughout  the  country  in  general  terms. 
there  exists  no  exact  imlformity  among  the 
cities  in  regard  to  the  educational  programs 
best  suited  to  their  purposes.  Decision  mak- 
ing about  specific  expenditures  Is  most  ef- 
fectively made  at  the  local  or  community 
level,  and  Inappropriate  restrictions  imposed 
py  thV  federal  government  on  the  use  of  fed- 
eral fliiids  hinder  rather  than  help  the  cause 
of  urban  education.  Such  Umltatlons  should 
not  be  attached  to  new  funds  allocated  to 
urban  school  districts. 

Similarly,  limltatlona  on  existing  federal 
program*  for  specific  purposes  which  create 
botUenecks  and  interfere  with  the  Imple- 
mentaUon  of  these  programs  need  to  be  re- 
vised. Funds  should  be  made  available  to 
finance  the  total  coet  of  such  programs  so 
that  the  inability  to  meet  certain  cost  Items 
locally  wUl  not  Inhibit  participation  by 
schools  which  need  the  program.  One  way  of 
meeting  this  problem  would  be  the  addition 
of  a  percentage  overhead  to  funds  provided 
xmder  such  programs  which  the  local  district 
could  apply  to  specific  impedimenta  to  Im- 
plementotlon. 

Since-declslona  about  expenditures  should 
be  made  at  the  local  level,  the  local  school 
district  must  also  have  time  to  plan  for  the 
wise  uae  of  fund*  it  receives  from  the  state 
and  federal  governments.  Funds  from  dif- 
ferent sotirces  need  to  be  coordinated  and  a 
total  budget  developed  that  will  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  all  money.  Appropria- 
tion of  federal  funds,  therefore,  needs  to  be 
made  far  enough  In  advance  of  local  budget- 
ing that  the  local  district  wUl  have  time  for 
this  planning. 

Local  financial  operations 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  step  In  the 
financing  proceas  Is  the  application  of  funds 
to  meet  needs.  To  ensure  the  development 
of  effective  programs  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  specific  urban  commimltles.  decisions 
about  the  use  of  funds  should  be  made  by 
thoee  who  know  and  understand  the  specific 
situation  best.  There  is  no  single  blueprint 
for  success  In  urban  education  which  can  be 
dictated  from  outside  the  Immediate  situa- 
tion. Local  school  systems  should  have  the 
authority  and  take  thfe  reeponslbUlty  for 
developing  programs  directed  to  the  children 
in  the  area.  For  example,  it  might  be  dis- 
covered that  the  chief  impediment  to  educa- 
tional achievement  by  pupils  in  certain 
schools  was  rapid  pupU  turnover  and 
that  the  best  way  to  help  these  pupils 
would  be  an  arrangement  to  keep  them  with 
the  same  teachers;  this  could  involve  devel- 
oping a  transportation  program  and  mak- 
ing suitable  administrative  arrangements. 
School  systems  should  have  enough  fiexlblllty 
in  handling  their  funds  to  be  able  to  wwk 
out  original  programs  like  this  to  serve  the 
needs  of  their  pupils. 

An  effective  means  of  ensuring  that  school 
funds  are  going  where  they  are  needed  and 
assuring  and  reassuring  citizens  and  tax- 
payers that  their  money  is  being  used  wisely 
is  the  development  of  a  local  program  plan- 
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ning/budgetlng  system  (PP/BS).  Such  sys- 
tems focus  upon  the  needs  to  be  met  by  pro- 
grams and  relate  expenditures  directly  to  the 
teachlng-Ieanilng  situation.**  The  develop- 
ment of  a  PP/B8  requires  the  knowledge  and 
expertise  of  different  kinds  of  local  school 
system  personnel:  the  classroom  teacher, 
who  haa  direct  contact  with  student  needs 
and  is  responsible  for  the  ultimate  imple- 
mentation of  educational  programs,  research 
and  analytical  personnel  with  specialized 
knowledge  of  curriculum,  and  financial  man- 
agers. This  combination  of  specialized  tal- 
ents provides  two-way  communication  be- 
tween teachers  working  with  pupils  in  the 
classroom  and  the  central  administration  and 
puts  the  financial  operations  of  the  school 
system  In  direct  touch  with  pupil  needs. 

Within  the  large  and  complex  structure 
that  is  an  urban  school  system,  decisions 
about  expenditure  need  to  be  made  at  the 
appropriate  level  so  that  the  financial  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  will  bear  a  constructive 
relationship  to  the  communities  they  serve. 
One  way  in  which  urban  schools  can  partic- 
ipate in  the  life  of  the  community  and  es- 
tablish    better     community     relations     is 
through  the  purchase  of  supplies  from  com- 
munity businesses.  However,  the  advantages 
of  mass  purchasing  and  competitive  bidding 
on  a  systemwide  basis  should  not  be  for- 
feited in  pursuit  of  this  goal.  One  way  of 
reconciling  these  aims  would  be  to  have  con- 
tracts  made   on   a   competitive  systemwide 
basis  with  the  actual  disbursement  of  the 
actual  disbursement  of  the  aUotted  funds 
and  purchases  made  at  the  option  of  the  lo- 
cal school  to  businessmen  in  its  community. 
Budgetary  operations  must  also  be  directed 
to  the  needs  of  the  local  commimity;  par- 
ents and  citizens  must  be  assured  that  their 
schools  are  responding  to  their  needs.  Al- 
though centralized  coordmation  of  financial 
operations  Is  necessary,  the  principle  of  deci- 
sion making  by  those  who  know  the  situa- 
tion best  should  be  malnUlned  within  the 
school  system.  An  urban  school  district  is  too 
large  and  Includes  within  Its  boundaries  too 
many  different  schools  and  different  types  of 
communities  for  all  budget  decisions  to  be 
made  effectively  by  a  somewhat  remote  cen- 
tral authority.  It  is  the  local  school  building 
and  its  professional  staff  that  should  serve 
as   the   center  of   budgetary   planning  and 
execution.  This  will  secure  the  last  link  in 
the  chain  of  transmitting  the  needed  amount 
of  money  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
pupils  in  the  schools. 

Recommendationa 

1.  More  funds  are  needed  to  finance  urban 
education  programs. 

Tax  systems  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  should  share  equally  the  cost 
of  financing  urban  education. 

No  one  tax  should  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost:  property,  sales,  and  in- 
come taxes  should  be  utilized  in  an  equita- 
ble manner. 

2.  The  federal  government  should  be  a 
full  partner  In  the  continuing  support  of 
education.  Without  federal  funds,  state  and 
local  resources  will  be  Insufficient  to  meet 
these  pressing  needs. 

The  federal  share  should  be  Increased  to 
equal  one- third  of  the  total  revenues  for 
education. 

Federal  funds  should  be  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  general  educational  program, 
without  which  categorical  aid  Is  not  effec- 
tive. 

Categorical  aids  should  be  provided  for 
sp)€clal  urban  programs. 

The  priority  of  urban  education  needs  Is 
such  as  to  call  for  a  federal  income  tax 
surcharge  for  education. 

3.  State  distribution  formulas  should  be 
revised  to  take  account  of  (a)  special  urban 
needs  not  generally  recognized  and  (b)  the 
reduced  abUlty  to  support  schools  because 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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of  the  Increased  requirement  for  public 
services  created  by  the  concentration  of  large 
numbers  of  people  in  urban  areas. 

4.  tfasslve  amounts  of  money  should  be 
mads  available  for  compensatory  adjust- 
ment  to  meet  the  accumulated  problems  of 
past  neglect  and  to  raise  the  regular  edu- 
cational program  of  urban  schools  at  least 
to  the  level  of  acceptable  practice. 

5.  To  maintain  the  regular  educational  pro- 
gram of  cities  on  a  par  with  the  best  practice 
in  the  nation,  adequate  resources  should  b« 
made  available  for — 

The  upgrading  of  professional  salaries. 

Increasing  the  ntmiber  of  professional  and 
paraprofessional  staff  members. 

The  replacement  of  structurally  unsound 
or  educationally  Inadequate  (even  if  struc- 
turally sound)  buildings  and  facilities. 

TransporUtion  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas. 

6.  Increased  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  expansion  of  existing  experimen- 
tal programs. 

Existing  programs  developed  by  local  city 
school  districts  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
pupils  should  be  eligible  for  categorical  fed- 
eral and  state  aid  aimed  at  such  target  pop- 
ulatlons. 

Provisions  for  experimental  programs 
should  take  account  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program.  Including  facilities,  staff,  cur- 
riculum, and  supplies,  and  not  be  limited  to 
one  aspect  of  the  cost. 

The  extra  coet  of  experimental  progr.ims 
should  continue  to  be  recognized  after  the 
initial  funding. 

Funds  should  be  made  available  for  the 
extension  of  proven  experiments  to  more 
children  and  schools. 

7.  Funds  available  to  urban  schools  should 
be  sufficient  to  permit  local  school  systems 
to  develop  extensions  of  the  school  program 
necessary  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  pupils 
and  citizens  in  the  urban  community.  In- 
cluding the  following: 

Extension  of  the  school  day,  school  wpek, 
and  school  year. 

Development  of  the  school  to  Include  day- 
care centers  for  preschool-age  children  and 
to  serve  as  community  centers  for  adults. 

Health  and  nutritional  programs. 

8.  Specific  aid  should  be  provided  so  that 
local  s<^ool  systems  can  develop  adequate 
services  for  research  and  staff  development 
programs  without  which  urban  education 
cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  rapid  change. 

9.  Appropriation  of  state  and  federal  funds 
should  be  made  sufllclently  in  advance  of 
budgeting  by  local  school  districts  so  that 
they  can  plan  for  efficient  use  of  funds 

10.  Funding  of  urban  educational  pro- 
grams should  be  flexible,  permitting  the  ap- 
plication of  resources  to  the  areas  of  great- 
est need  as  analyzed  and  detMinined  at  the 
local  and  community  level. 

The  use  of  state  and  federal  funds  should 
be  determined  by  the  local  school  district 

A  program  planning/budgeting  system 
should  be  developed  on  a  local  basis,  utiliz- 
ing the  coop)eratlve  talents  of  classroom 
teachers,  local  research  and  analytical  per- 
sonnel, and  financial  managers. 

Within  limits  of  the  principles  of  mass 
purchasing  and  competitive  bidding,  .-iteps 
should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  services  from  CMnmunity  busi- 
nesses. 

The  local  school  building  and  its  staff 
should  be  the  unit  for  the  analysis,  planning 
and  evaluation  of  programs  and  for  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  budget. 

CHAPTEK    5 — USBAN    EDTTCATION :    CHALLENGE  TO 
THE    NEA 

The  problems  of  urban  America  are  the 
problems  of  every  citizen  is  this  countrv,  of 
every  member  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. The  NEA  has  great  ability— and 
equally  great  responsibility — to  do  all  It  can 
Immediately  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
education  in  urban  areas.  In  light  of  this. 
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the  Task  Force  on  Urban  Education  makes 
the  following  recommendation :  The  National 
Education  Association  should  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Project  on  Urban  Education. 

The  NEA  has  already  demonstrated  its 
concern  for  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided the  poor  and  the  powerless  by  such 
actions  as  the  establishment  of  Its  Center 
ior  Human  Relations.  Now  in  accordance 
with  the  high  priority  it  has  assigned  urban 
education,  it  should  allocate  staff  and  re- 
sources commensurate  with  the  degree  of 
emergency  which  now  exists  in  urban  areas. 
This  Project  should  be  staffed  with  knowl- 
edgeable persons  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
problems  identified  in  this  report.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  Project  (a)  report  directly  to 
the  executive  secretary  or  to  his  deputy,  (b) 
be  organized  to  fulfill  a  facilitating  function 
for  the  NEA  and  to  provide  external  assist- 
ance to  local  associations  and  other  groups, 
and  (c)  have  the  ability  to  respond  when 
asked  for  assistance. 

The  Special  Project  should  work  with  all 
NE.A  units  and  departments,  as  well  as  out- 
side agencies,  to  attack  head-on  the  prob- 
lems of  education  of  children  and  youth  in 
big  cities:  develop  where  feasible  and  when 
requested  programs  with  state  and  local 
associations  and  other  groups  to  illustrate 
what  can  be  done  to  Improve  teacher  educa- 
tion, staffing  patterns,  curriculum,  Instruc- 
tional approaches,  parent-citizen  Involve- 
ment in  decision  making,  and  other  elements 
in  the  operation  of  the  schools;  work  as 
clcsely  as  possible  with  NEA's  urban  and 
metropolitan  area  affiliates  on  requests  to 
provide  appropriate  tools,  materials,  guide- 
lines, and  other  forms  of  assistance  in  deal- 
ing more  effectively  with  problems  of  urban 
education. 

We  recommend  that  the  Special  Project 
design  an  Ideal  Innerclty  school  and  put  it 
into  operation.*  Planning  of  the  school 
should  involve  both  authorities  on  urban 
education  and  the  community  where  the 
school  is  located.  The  staff  should  be  selected 
from  among  volunteers  on  the  basis  of 
standards  of  competence  In  urban  educa- 
tion. The  Project  could  seek  funding  for  the 
model  school  from  the  federal  government 
and  or  a  private  foundation  and  could  de- 
velop ancillary  projects  In  cooperation  with 
colleges  and  universities. 

This  Project  might  also  help  affiliates  In 
urban  areas  develop  proposals  for  legislation 
to  improve  urban  education.  It  might  fur- 
ther (a)  maintain  contact  with  resources 
that  could  be  used  to  solve  various  specific 
problems  in  urban  education  and  mobilize 
the.se  to  provide  Information  and  assistance 
both  to  NEA  affiliates  and  to  other  groups  as 
needed,  (b)  asaUt  the  NEA  Staff  Develop- 
ment Academy  to  develop  In-service  pro- 
grams which  will  help  NEA  become  more 
sen.'iitlve  to  and  aware  of  the  problems  of 
urban  schools,  and  (c)  work  with  NEA's  Of- 
fice of  Communications  and  PubUc  Relations 
to  make  the  public  and  the  profession  aware 
of  the  problems  and  promises  of  urban 
education. 
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TAKE  A   MODEST  STEP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  public- 
spirited  leadership  move  being  made  by 
one  of  Americas  largest  companies  which, 
I  think,  should  hearten  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  both  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  helping  those  in  need. 

I  am  referring  to  a  new  program  called 
"take  a  modest  step"  which  has  been  in- 
stituted by  OUvetti  Underwood  Corp.  The 
program,  announced  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Gianluigi  Gabetti,  president  of  the 
firm,  appeals  to  the  company's  6,000  em- 
ployees throughout  the  United  States  to 
individually  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  try  to  help  alleviate  urban 
ills  in  this  country. 

In-atalk  to  500  company  management 
■persoffnel,  Mr.  Gabetti  urged  them,  and 
all  Olivetti  employees: 

Enter  some  doorway  in  human  life  m 
the  community  where  that  life  can  be  heart- 
ened and  Improved  and  to  reach  out  to  the 
underprivileged,  the  minorities,  the  lost,  the 
lonely  who  make  up  what  has  come  to  be 
called   the  urban  crisis  In  America. 

The  program  depends  on  individual 
personal  motivation  and  can  take  place 
privately  or  through  already  established 
-organizations,  such  as  churches,  or  other 
groups,  which  have  been  formed  to  tackle 
contemporary  social  and  environmental 
problems.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Gabetti: 
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up  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  urban 
crisis  In  America." 

The  unusual  aspect  of  the  program  lies  In 
Its  being  launched  through  completely  •  •  • 
hours  and  unpaid  service.  It  can  take  place 
In  a  community  organization  to  which  an 
employe  already  belongs,  In  newer  organi- 
zations formed  to  tackle  contemporary  social 
and  envlronmenui  problems,  or  In  Individual 
service  to  a  neighbor. 

The  program,  called  "Take  a  Modest  Step," 
carries  awards  for  meaningful  work.  These 
will,  however,  be  non-monetary.  "How  can 
we  put  a  price  tag  that  means  anything  on 
an  award  to  a  person  who  will  really  work 
at  this?"  Gabetti  asked. 

"There  Is  a  shortage  of  simplicity  about 
us,"  Gabetti  continued.  "We  make  a  giant. 
Incredible  leap  to  the  moon,  but  we  appear 
to  have  forgotten  how  to  cross  the  streets 
to  a  neighbor  In  need.  Certainly  this  must 
change,  and  those  of  us  who  can  must  be 
the  Instruments  of  change,  effected  through 
simple,  direct  approaches  to  others." 

We  applaud  this  kind  of  thoughtful  lead- 
ership from  business  leaders.  They  seem  to 
understand  that  kind  acts,  helpful  service 
to  others,  and  genuine  concern  for  the  un- 
fortunate carry  rich  and  lasting  satisfactions 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  selflessly. 
We  hope  other  corporation  heads  will  see  the 
worth  of  the  kind  of  program  OUvetti  Under- 
wood Is  sponsoring. 
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CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  UN- 
COVERS HIDDEN  MIRV  CONTRACT 
IN  PENTAGON 


We  must  lead  the  way  in  confronting  com- 
munity problems  that  must  be  solved  if  all 
of  us  are  to  survive  as  decent,  healthy,  hope- 
ful human  beings  in  our  time. 

Certainly  this  type  of  leadership  effort 
in  an  area  so  critical  today  deserves  the 
applause  and  support  of  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
our  Nation  and  its  people.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  this  company,  although  related 
to  OUvetti  of  Italy,  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  economic  welfare  and  the 
balance  of  payments  of  this  country 
through  heavy  investment  in  manufac- 
turing, marketing,  and  servicing  facilities 
in  the  United  States. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Coatesville.  Pa.,  Record  of  Friday,  May 
23.  IS  an  example  of  the  comments  being 
made  throughout  the  country  on  this 
noteworthy  program: 

Take  a  Modest  Step 

One  of  the  most  heartening  stories  we've 
come  across  in  weeks  was  an  account  of  a 
new  concept  in  applied  good  citizenship  to 
be  carried  out,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  by  em- 
ployes of  an  American  corporation. 

The  Olivetti  Underwood  Corporation  Is  a 
large  and  progressive  organization  number- 
ing some  6.000  employes,  with  many  offices 
throughout  the  country.  Olivetti  President 
Gianluigi  Gabetti  recently  announced  a  com- 
munity action  program  to  be  undertaken  by 
company  employes  in  cities  where  Olivetti 
has  offices. 

Urging  Olivetti  Underwood  people  "to 
enter  some  doorway  In  human  life  in  the 
community  where  that  life  can  be  heartened 
and  Improved,"  Gabetti  emphasized  the  need 
for  reaching  out  to  "the  underprivileged 
the  minorities,  the  lost,  the  lonely  who  make 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  7,  1969 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MooRHEAD)  is  responsible  for  un- 
covering a  contract  signed  by  the  Penta- 
gon with  General  Electric  for  the  pro- 
duction of  MIRV's— multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles.  The 
contract  was  signed  despite  the  adminis- 
tration's consideration  of  a  moratorium 
on  the  building  of  such  weapons  as  part 
of  an  arms  agreement  with  Russia.  The 
signing  of  the  $87  million  contract,  on 
the  same  day  that  the  President  an- 
nounced his  consideration  of  not  deploy- 
ing such  weapons  is  but  another  in  a 
series  of  indices  of  the  vast  and  steadily 
increasing  influence  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  on  our  foreign  policy 
our  Government,  and  ultimately  on  ali 
of  our  lives. 

We  can  thank  Mr.  Moorhead  for  bring- 
ing this  contract  into  the  open  before  it 
is  too  late  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
the  MIRV's.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  Monday.  June  30,  1969.  Detroit  Free 
Press  commends  our  colleague  for  his  de- 
tective skills  and  amplifies  the  question  to 
which  we  all  seek  an  answer— "Just  who 
is  conducting  our  foreign  policy,  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Pentagon?" 
The  editorial  follows: 
Eighty-Seven  Million  Dollar  Missiles 

Hidden  in  the  Pentagon 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania 
could  do  worse  than  to  ask  President  Nixon 
one  simple  question:  "Who  the  hell  is  con- 
ducting foreign  policy,  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  or  the 
Pentagon?" 
Moorhead,   a   member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 


nomic Committee  studying  defense  spend- 
Ing,  has  discovered  that  the  Pentagon,  with- 
out  a  word  to  anyone,  signed  an  »87  million 
contract  with  General  Electric  to  build  68 
MIRV's,  the  multiple  independently  target- 
able  re-entry  vehicles.  GE  biUlds  what  the 
Penugon  calls  the  "bus"  for  the  nuclear 
warheads. 

What's  more,  the  Pentagon:  signed  the 
contract  on  June  20,  the  same  day  that 
President  Nixon  said  In  his  news  conference 
that  he  was  oonsiderlng  a  MIRV  moratorium 
as  part  of  an  arms  control  agreement  with 
Russia.  And  it  was  In  the  same  week  that 
the  resolution  was  Introduced,  signed  by  4i 
members  of  the  Senate,  calling  for  a  mora- 
torium. Mr.  Nixon  called  the  resolution  a 
"very  constructive  proposal." 

The  Pentagon,  without  question,  is  guilty 
of  the  "willful  concealment"  Moorhead 
charged.  It  made  no  mention  of  the  contract 
In  Its  press  release,  and  did  not  even  report 
It  to  the  Commerce  Department  which  issues 
a  dally  list  of  contracts  in  excess  of  $25,000 
When  pressed,  the  Pentagon  admitted  that 
Moorhead  had  his  facts  straight. 

What's  more,  the  Pentagon  had  sUpped  the 
appropriation  measure  through  Congress 
When  the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices committees  went  over  the  budget,  there 
was  no  mention  of  MIRV.  It  was  one  line— 
"Mifesile  procurement — Air  Force." 

Unless  this  contract  Is  stopped  and  stopped 
fast,  any  MIRV  moratorium  will  be  down 
the  drain.  Russia  will  of  necessity,  have  to 
conclude  that  we  are  MIRVlng  all  our  Mln- 
uteman  missiles,  which  will  at  least  triple 
our  offensive  striking  power. 

A  MIRVed  Mlnuteman  will  carry  three  or 
more  warheads,  each  with  the  power  of  nearly 
one  megaton,  or  one  million  tons  of  TNT 
Russia,  looking  at  us  with  the  same  Jaun- 
diced view  we  take  of  them,  will  be  forced 
to  MIRV  its  own  SS9  missiles.  Increase  Its 
ABM  deployment,  and  this  In  turn  with 
typical  Pentagon  logic,  will  compel  us  to 
escalate  again. 

The  first  stage  alone  will  cost  an  estimated 
$11  billion.  And  the  more  missiles  one  nation 
has,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  some 
general  16  going  to  decide  they  ought  to  be 
used. 

Then  .the  question  becomes:  If  one  nation 
is  going  to  use  them,  why  shouldn't  we  be 
first?  The  time  to  stop  it  Is  now. 
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TIME  FOR  U.S.  ACTION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  the 
headlines  in  our  Nation's  newspapers 
announce  continuing  Arab  attacks  and 
further  aggressions  against  our  true 
friends  in  the  important  Middle  East— 
the  State  of  Israel.  We  read  of  warlike 
preparations  being  made  by  Egj'pt  and 
other  Arab  countries  which  gives  cre- 
dence to  the  often  proclaimed  intention 
of  Nasser  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

It  is  needless  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
allude  to  the  well-known  fact  that  our 
world  is  clearly  divided  between  free 
world  and  the  Communist  slave  world. 
We  quite  naturally  want  peace  and  de- 
sire that  nations  shall  live  amicably  to- 
gether; however,  such  ideal  cannot  be 
achieved  when  the  flames  that  are  being 
lit  in  the  Middle  East  are  being  fueled 
with  Russian  guns  and  ammunition  sup- 
plied to  Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries. 


It  is  also  unfortunate  that  some  Amer- 
icans, both  white  and  black  extremists, 
are  assisting  in  making  the  already  tense 
situation  become  more  explosive.  In  this 
connection,  I  read  a  very  iUimilnatlng 
article  in  the  Northwest  Star  of  Plkesvllle, 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  dated  Jime  5, 
1969  which  sheds  light  on  the  situation. 
This  is  the  area's  only  independent  com- 
munity paper  published  for  families  in 
Baltimore's  lively  northwestern  suburb. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  also  of  the  national  interest  in 
this  matter,  I  submit  this  informative 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
American    White    and    Black    Extremists 

Help  to  Fuel  the  Middle  East  Flames 

The  anti-war  sentiments  in  the  United 
States  are  growing.  Yet  armed  conflicts  to 
settle  international  differences  have  become  a 
way  of  Ufe,  regardless  of  the  supposed  civili- 
zation of  the  human  races.  While  attempts 
are  being  made  to  douse  the  danger  in  Korea, 
the  seemingly  endless  Jungle  warfare  involv- 
ing half-a-milllon  of  our  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam goes  on  and  on  and  on.  And  in  Paris 
they  are  sparring  with  diarrheal  abandon 
while  each  week  several  hundred  more  young 
Americans  are  burled  and  maimed. 

There  are  minor  brush  fires  In  Nigeria, 
Sudan,  India  and  Siberia.  But  they  seem  re- 
mote at  this  time  at  least.  However,  the  con- 
tinuing 21-year-old  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East  is  anything  but  remote.  Israel,  a  new 
country  that  came  Into  being  through  a  ma- 
jority United  Nations  vote,  and  with  the  de- 
cided blessings  of  the  United  States,  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  center  of  a  world-wide  time 
fuse. 

The  United  States  has  international  com- 
mitments that  it  seems  honor-bound  to  sus- 
tain— and  salvage.  When  the  French  lost 
their  shirts  and  their  pride  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  they  handed  the  hot  potato  to  Uncle 
Sam  (or  Sugar,  or  Sucker).  We  picked  It  up. 
We're  still  trying  to  dump  It  after  a  decade. 
Is  then  Israel  any  less  Important? 

If  our  Big  Brother  attitude  is  official,  it 
would  seem  that  our  concern  for  a  country 
like  Israel  should  be  much  greater.  As  Amer- 
icans we  admire  progress,  industrlousness,  di- 
rectness, aggressiveness,  self-reliance.  This 
Israel  has  displayed  with  abandon.  It  has  a 
thoroughly  Europeanized  (rather  than  Orien- 
tal or  Aslastic)  way  of  life  and  phllisophy — 
just  like  Americans  have.  It  has  ties  to  Amer- 
ica not  only  because  of  its  2y2  million  Jews 
to  the  6  million  Jews  of  the  U.S.,  but  because 
It  has  exhibited  Its  bootstraps,  pioneer  de- 
termination— a  thoroughly  familiar  reflection 
of  our  own  American  traditions. 

By  contrast,  the  Arab  attitudes,  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric  and  logic  is  completely  alien  to 
our  way  of  life  and  thinking.  They  speak  In 
parables  and  analogies.  They  say  "we  will  kill 
them"  and  mean  that  they  want  to  over- 
whelm them.  They  threaten  genocide  but 
mean  to  eliminate  a  thousand  soldiers.  They 
say  that  they  shoot  down  the  Israeli  air 
force,  and  mean  that  they  downed  two  planes 
and  crippled  a  third.  King  Hussein's  two- 
faced  diplomacy  is  typical — not  at  all  sur- 
prising. He  recently  came  to  this  country  to 
plead  for  peace — yet  was  the  first  to  start  3 
wars  in  21  years;  first  to  lend  defacto  en- 
couragement to  El  Fatah  terrorists! 

Life  is  cheap  and  achievement  for  most 
Arabs  Is  a  foreign  term  to  be  avoided.  But 
they  do  have  oil.  And  we  do  have  American 
capital  invested  in  Arab  oil  wells  and  pipe 
lines. 

communist  leanings 
Clearly,  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  have 
aligned  themselves  with  the  Russians,  and 
more  recently,  with  Maoist  China.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, Arab  students  have  formed  organi- 
zations   in    alliance    with    Communist    and 
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Trotskylte  bands,  with  Black  Panthers  and 
Mohammed  X  followers.  They  are  collecting 
funds  to  perpetuate  Middle  East  unrest  and 
terror — and  their  very  associates  spell  out 
who  their  friends  are:  the  Russian-sup- 
ported and  China-supported  communists  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  far-right  Nazi-fringe 
on  the  other. 

Arab  Ideology  is  probably  counter  to  every- 
thing the  United  States  stands  for  and  aims 
for.  Our  stand  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  has 
been  far  less  pussyfooting  than  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  it  is  an  enigma  to  be  sure. 
Peace  in  Israel  can  mean  much  to  many 
people — and  the  Israelis  have  proven  It  by 
their  own  progress  and  by  the  way  their  com- 
mercial, agricultural  and  Industrial  missions 
are  helping  imderdeveloped  countries  all 
through  Africa.  They  can,  and  offered,  to  do 
the  same  for  the  underdeveloped  Arab  areas 
adjacent  to  Israel. 

Yet  stupid  pride  has  prevented  the  Arab 
countries  from  accepting  Israel's  help.  Mean- 
while, here  in  our  own  country,  subversive, 
Antl- American  groups  marshal  1  minds  and 
money  to  perpetuate  the  strife  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  an  in-depth  study 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  that  point 
to  facts  and  figures  of  this  growing  problem 
within  our  shores : 

Supporters  Include  the  10,000-member 
Organization  of  Arab  Students,  groups  on  the 
Communist  "old  left,"  New  Left  radicals  and 
some  black  extremist  and  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations. 

El  Fatah,  which  has  claimed  "credit,"  di- 
rectly or  through  subsidiary  organizations, 
for  terrorist  acts  both  In  Israel  and  against 
Israel  Jetliners  at  Athens  and  Zurich  airports, 
bases  Its  American  operations  in  the  offices 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  at 
801  Second  Ave.,  New  York.  El  Fatah  merged 
with  the  PLO  in  Cairo  early  this  year. 

The  office  Is  directed  by  Saadat  Hassan,  a 
long-time  Arab  propagandist  in  the  U.S. 

Until  recently,  "Free  Palestine,"  El  Fatah 
monthly,  was  available  only  In  England  and 
France.  Now  subscriptions  to  the  English- 
language  edition  are  available  through  a 
Washington,  D.C.  post  office  box  number. 
(Spanish  and  German  editions  are  planned.) 

Activities  of  the  Fatah  guerrillas  have  re- 
ceived substantial  and  favorable  treatment, 
according  to  the  ADL,  In  "The  Black 
Panther,"  official  publication  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  and  "Muhammad  Speaks," 
organ  of  the  Black  Muslim  movement  led  by 
Elijah  Muhammad.  "The  Black  Conscience," 
published  in  betrolt  by  the  Organization  for 
African  American  Education,  carried  an  ar- 
ticle in  its  first  issue,  dated  April-May  1968, 
that  glorified  El  Fatah  and  denounced  Israel. 
The  article  had  been  reprinted  from  the  "Mili- 
tant," organ  of  the  Trotskylst  Socialist 
Workers  Party. 

Pro-Patah  positions  also  have  been  taken 
repeatedly  by  other  extremist  elements,  the 
ADL  said,  notably  by:  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  youth  arm  of  the  pro-Peking 
Workers  World  Party;  the  Committee  to 
Support  Middle  East  Uberatlon;  and  the  U.S. 
Committee  to  Aid  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  a  pro-Vlet  Cong  group — all  of  whom 
picketed  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  UN  this  Feb- 
ruary in  support  of  El  Fatah.  Other  extremist 
supporters  of  El  Fatah  Include:  the  pro-Pe- 
king Progressive  Labor  Party — formed  in  the 
early  1960s  by  Communist  Party  disldents — 
whose  "World  Revolution"  quarterly  pub- 
lished the  first  international  communique  Is- 
sued by  El  Fatah;  the  Militant  Labor  Forum, 
and  arm  of  the  Trotskylst  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  which  sponsored  a  pro-Arab,  pro-Patah 
program  at  party  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia In  March.  The  main  speaker  was  Charles 
Massoud,  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Students  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There  have  been  recent  Indications,  the 
league  said,  that  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  strongest  of  the  student  New  Left 
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organizations,  may  be  moving  toward  "ac- 
ceptance of  old-line,  anti-Zionist  Arab  prop- 
aganda, overlaid  with  support  for  the  new 
Third  World-vs-colonlallsm  line  of  Arab  rev- 
olutionaries— and  toward  a  pro-Fatah  po- 
sition." 

It  Is  said  that  two  recent  Issues  of  "New  Left 
Notes,"  the  official  weekly  published  by 
S.D.S.,  presented  a  long  series  headlined 
"History  of  Middle  East  liberation  struggle." 

In  addition  to  Fatah  activities  in  the  U.  S. 
the  ADL  is  concerned,  Forster  said,  with  re- 
ports of  Fatah  mobilization  elsewhere  around 
the  world.  England,  where  "Free  Palestine." 
the  Fatah  publication,  began  to  appear  last 
June;  and  Prance,  where  Fatah  propagand- 
ists have  been  gaining  support  In  the  French 
student  left,  are  among  the  E^uroI>ean  loca- 
tions of  efforts  on  behalf  of  Fatah  that  the 
League  Is  watching,  he  said. 

OUR  priorities 

The  explosive  Middle  East  situation  is  a 
fight  not  only  between  Israelis  and  Arabs, 
between  medievalism  vs  modernism,  Eastern 
and  Western  ideologies,  but  between  the  two 
prime  protagonists:  America  and  Russia.  Is- 
rael has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "bastion 
of  Democracy  in  the  Middle  East",  but  rarely 
of  late  have  we  heard  this  fact  brought  out 
unequivocally.  We  have  pushed  billions  of 
made-in-Ua.A.  dollars  Into  pest-holes  in 
East  and  Southeast  Asia,  squandered  more 
billions  in  nursing  former  enemies  back  to 
national  health,  but  have  lavished  precious 
little  on  Israel,  simply  because  American 
bonds-for-Israel  investors.  Jewish  contri- 
butions, and  Israeli  self-help  combined  to 
make  charity  needless. 

Prom  where  we  stand,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
priorities.  It  seems  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  take  a  firm  and  honest 
stand  in  favor  of  our  friends  who  pay  for 
their  purchases  and  look  to  America  for  tech- 
nical, political  and  moral  guidance — and  not 
encourage  those  who  falsely  accuse  us  of 
shooting  down  their  planes,  of  who  spitefully 
cut  off  oil  from  American-financed  wells,  and 
who  praise  the  killer  of  a  U.S.  Senator  as  a 
Fatah  hero! 


MANY  PEOPLE  COMPLAIN  THE 
QUALITY  OF  PRODUCTS  IS  DE- 
TERIORATING RAPIDLY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIG.'.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  illustrates  dissatis- 
faction among  consumers  over  the  mal- 
functioning of  new  appliances  and  other 
products. 

The  article  correctly  reports  upon  the 
consumer  crisis  in  this  Nation,  pinpoint- 
ing the  cause  of  the  problem — the  in- 
adequate control  by  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers. The  problems  with  poorly 
made  consumer  products,  as  uncovered 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  range  from 
simple  kites  to  color  televisions. 

In  too  many  cases,  purchasers  of  a 
defective  product  are  unable  to  have  it 
repaired  or  replaced  without  a  lot  of 
effort,  and  in  many  cases,  the  payment  of 
a  substantial  service  charge. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  provide 
consumers  the  protection  they  need.  It 
establishes  a  minimum  1-year  warranty 
period,  and  requires  that  if  the  product 
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falls  during  that  period,  the  retailer 
must  either  repair  or  replace  It  quickly, 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  buyer. 

The  article,  "Caveat  Emptor — Many 
People  Complain  the  Quality  of  Prod- 
ucts Is  Deteriorating  Rapidly."  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  36, 
1980) 
Cavxat  Emptob — Mant  Pxopls  Compimin  thk 
QUAIJTT  OF  Pboducts  Is  Dctxbiohatiko 
Rafidlt — Fkbquxxt  Chancss  im  DmoN, 
PucB  RiVAUiT  Au  Factois;  Kms,  Shois, 
TVs  CBrncaBD — "Psoflb  Xzpkct  Too 
Mttch" 

Roofs  le*k.  Shirts  shrink.  Toys  malm. 
Toasters  don't  toast.  Mowers  dont  mow.  Kites 
dont  fly.  Radios  emit  no  sovmds,  and  tele- 
vision sets  and  cameras  yield  no  plcturM. 

Isn't  anything  weU  mad«  these  days? 

Tes,  sMne  things  are.  A  man  at  Consumers 
Union,  the  publisher  of  Consumer  Reports 
magazine,  says  that  refrigerators  are  better 
than  ever,  for  Instance,  and  that  wringer 
washing  machines  are  becoming  much  safer. 
But  he  agrees  that  shoddy  goods  abound,  and 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporters'  talks  with 
Amertcans  frtxn  oo«st  to  coast  Indicate  that 
qualltf'of  merchandise  Is  worse  than  ever. 

Price  Is  no  factor.  Expensive  goods  fall 
apart  or  fall  to  work  or  have  mtMrfng  parts 
with  the  same  regularity  as  cheap  goods,  buy- 
ers say.  What's  more,  they  complain  that  It's 
often  a  long,  hard  fight — sometimes  a  long, 
bard,  costly  flgbt — to  get  the  merchandise  re- 
paired or  replaced.  They  say  salesmen  and 
factory  representaUvee  have  become  masters 
of  doubletalk  and  artiste  of  the  runaround. 

For  their  part,  sellers  and  manufacturers 
see  things  differently.  Most  companies  con- 
tacted say  their  complaints  are  actually  de- 
clining (though  most  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus report  the  opposite),  and  they  say 
that  many  of  the  complaints  they  do  get  are 
due  to  stupid  customers.  "Customer  knowl- 
edge isn't  as  good  as  It  should  be.  People 
don't  read  Instructions.  They  Just  try  to  plug 
things  In  and  make  them  work."  maintains 
L.  O.  Borgeeon,  a  vice  president  of  RCA  Serv- 
ice Co. 

A  8T7ZZ,  A  BLinUI  Ain>  A  HISS 

But  Mr.  and  Mn.  Howard  C.  Tillman  of 
Memphis  aren't  dumb,  and  they  say  it  isn't 
their  fault  that  the  Magnavox  television 
set  hasn't  worked  right  since  they  bought  it 
three  years  ago.  They  paid  $1,200  for  their 
console,  but  B4rs.  Tillman  says  the  world  of 
color  hasn't  been  so  wonderfvU  for  them. 

"The  longest  we've  gone  without  a  service 
caU  is  three  months."  she  says.  The  problem: 
"When  you  turned  the  set  on.  It  sounded  like 
a  buzser  at  a  basketball  game.  You  could  see 
the  picture,  but  it  was  like  the  times  In  a 
movie  when  the  picture  Just  flips  up  and 
down.  We  had  to  keep  it  unplugged,  because 
it  hissed  whenever  It  was  plugged  in.  even 
if  it  was  off." 

The  people  at  Scott  Appliances  Inc.,  where 
the  TUlmans  bought  the  set,  refused  to  re- 
place It,  Mrs.  Tillman  says,  and  so  Anally  the 
TlUmans  hired  a  lawyer  this  spring.  No  suit 
was  filed,  but  the  lawyer  did  get  some  action. 
Three  weeks  ago  Magnavox  replaced  every- 
thing In  the  set  except  the  speakers.  Mrs. 
Tillman  Isn't  completely  happy — she  says  the 
speakers  were  a  major  problem — but  so  far 
she  has  no  more  complaints  "So  far,  it's  been 
working  fine,"  she  says.  "But  I  haven't  really 
played  it  much.  We've  been  out  of  town." 

A  spokesman  at  Scott  Appliances  won't 
comment  on  Mrs.  Tillman's  case,  except  to 
say  that  Scott  stands  behind  its  products 
even  though  "it's  a  headache  and  a  cost  to 
us."  A  spokesman  at  Magna  vox  in  Skokle,  Hi., 
says  he  is  aware  of  the  Tillman  case.  He 
doesn't  explain  the  Tillman's  long  wait  for 
replacement  parts,  but  he  says,  "We  try  to 
show  Interest  in  a  customer's  Inquiry." 
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WHT    AKB    THINOB    SO    8HO00TT 

It  lent  dlfllcult  to  find  people  like  the  TlU- 
mans who  have  complaints.  Not  so  long  ago, 
eight  employes  in  a  small  Chicago  ofllce  of 
CNA  Financial  Corp.  were  comparing  notes 
on  new  purchases  they  had  recently  made. 
The  most  common  thread:  Six  of  them  had 
bought  defective  goods.  The  Consumer  Re- 
ports man  to  the  contrary,  the  finish  on  a 
HM  QE  refrigerator  was  peeling.  A  $400  Ad- 
miral color  TV  set  reqiUred  a  two-week  fac- 
tory overtiaul.  A  $20  pair  of  women's  shoes 
ripped  at  the  seam  during  the  first  wearing. 
The  chain  fell  off  a  $S2  training  bike.  A 
Roper  dishwasher  was  installed  Incorrectly 
and  had  a  defective  timer.  And  a  Roper  gas 
range  had  a  defective  pilot  light. 

Why  does  this  happen?  Morris  Kaplan, 
technical  director  of  Consumers  Union,  says 
there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for  quality  de- 
terioration. First  of  all,  he  says,  there  is  sim- 
ply less  quality  control  at  many  factories.  He 
blames  this  In  part  on  "the  annual  model 
change"  in  appliances  and  other  goods.  "The 
drive  to  get  the  new  model  out  will  fre- 
quently make  It  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  quality 
control,"  he  says. 

A  second  reason  for  poor  quality  is  tough 
price  competition,  Mr.  Kaplan  says.  "Makers 
try  to  reduce  quality  as  much  as  possible  to 
reduce  price,"  he  says.  As  an  example,  he 
cites  black-and-white  television  sets,  which 
recently  have  come  down  in  price  but  "pre- 
cious few"  of  which  now  have  horizontal  con- 
trol knobs  or  knobs  to  adjust  brightness 
levels. 

Mr.  Kaplan,  a  68-year-old  man  who  has 
been  at  Consumers  Union  for  23  years,  says 
it  Is  very  dlfllcult  to  {generalize  and  say  that 
products  are  shoddier  now  than  in  the  past. 
In  some  sireas,  quality  has  Improved,  he  as- 
serts. But  he  maintains  that  those  products 
that  are  bad  seem  worse  than  ever,  and  he 
says  that  among  bad  products  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  output  la  faulty  now  than  in 
the  past. 

A  NKW  PHENOMZNON 

He  says,  for  Instance,  that  Consumers  Un- 
ion bought  25  or  so  instant-load,  auto- 
matic-exposure cameras  not  so  long  ago. 
They  coet  $30  to  $70,  he  says,  and  they  In- 
cluded brands  made  by  16  to  20  manufactur- 
ers. "One  half  of  them  as  received  were  not 
operable  or  became  Inoperable  shortly  after 
we  got  them,"  he  says.  Similarly,  be  says,  the 
organization  recently  bought  16  or  so  hl-fl 
tape  recorders  costing  several  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  and  discovered  that  one  third  of 
them  were  faulty. 

"This  Is  a  new  phenomenon — ao  many  bad 
items."  says  Mr.  Kaplan. 

Mr.  Kaplan  will  reel  off  a  list  of  products 
that  he  says  are  better  than  ever.  Clothes 
washers  have  Improved,  he  says,  and  he 
maintains  that  the  durable  press  Innovation 
has  made  clothing  better.  But  he  also  will 
list  what  he  considers  bad  products.  "Frozen 
fish  has  been  lousy  for  a  long  time  and  Is 
still  lousy,"  be  says,  "the  quality  is  abomin- 
able." 

Mrs.  Michael  J  Espok  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  isn't 
too  concerned  about  frozen  fish,  but  you 
won't  find  her  singing  the  praises  of  QE 
Irons  or  K-Mart  discount  stores.  Last  Feb. 
13,  Mr.  Espok  bought  his  wife  a  GE  steam 
iron,  which  K-Mart  had  marked  down  to 
$8.97  from  its  regular  price  of  $11.97.  After 
a  week  of  use.  says  Mrs.  Espok.  "all  the  water 
ran  out  the  bottom  and  spotted  my  clothes." 

She  called  a  local  GE  service  center,  where 
a  "very  nice"  man  told  her  to  take  it  back  to 
K-Mart.  She  did.  But  K-Mart  refused  to  take 
it  back,  since  it  had  been  sold  more  than  10 
days  before.  "He  told  us  to  take  It  back  to 
GE."  says  Mrs  Espok.  Mrs.  Espok  finally  did 
mall  It  to  GE,  and  four  weeks  later  she  re- 
ceived a  replacement,  which  she  says  is  work- 
ing fine.  But  she  still  isn't  happy.  She  was 
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without  an  Iron  for  a  month,  and  she  had  to 
make  a  special  trip  to  the  K-Mart. 

The  manager  of  the  K-Mart  store  now 
says  the  store  should  have  taken  back  the 
iron.  "There  was  a  slight  mlsimderstandlng  '• 
he  says.  "If  she  had  come  to  me,  we  would 
have  exchanged  It.  GE  probably  should  have 
taken  it,  too."  BIrs.  Espok  says  the  man  she 
talked  to  at  K-Mart  had  a  bad  atUtude.  "My 
husband  never  swears,"  she  says,  "but  he 

said.  •Well  never  buy  another  thine 

at  K-Mitrt  again.' "  ^ 

Though  General  Electric  replaced  the  iron, 
a  GE  service  representative  can't  get  too  ex- 
cited about  Mrs.  Espok's  complaint.  "It's  a 
cheap  iron.  People  expect  too  much  irom 
them."  he  says. 

OtTK  IN  A  MILLIONT  OK  74  OT  100 

But  expensive  things  aren't  faultless,  a 
Boston  salesman  says  his  Brooks  Brothers 
suit  began  to  deteriorate  two  weeks  after  he 
bought  It.  The  store  took  It  back  and  gave 
him  credit.  Similarly  a  woman  says  that  she 
bought  a  skirt  at  posh  I.  Magntr,  jn  los 
Angeles  and  that  after  two  hours  It  became 
completely  wrinkled.  "It  looked  like  I'd  slept 
in  it.  The  belt  became  completely  shriveled  " 
she  said.  TTie  store  returned  her  money. 

Another  Los  Angeles  store,  when  asked 
about  a  customer's  oompUlnt  about  a  bed- 
spread, confirms  the  problem  but  says  this 
kind  of  thing  is  really  one  in  a  million.'  Per- 
haps, but  other  statistics  Indicate  the  ratio  Is 
a  bit  different.  In  the  May  issue  of  Consumer 
Reports,  for  example,  the  magazine  disc'oses 
results  of  a  survey  of  90.000  owners  of  color 
TV  sets.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  color 
sets  reported  on  "had  required  repairs  of  some 
sort."  the  magazine  says.  Most  of  the  sets 
were  three  years  old  or  less.  The  article  also 
says  that  6%  of  the  sets  bought  in  1968  had 
to  have  their  picture  tubes  replaced  before 
the  year  was  out. 

If  the  magazine  "had  a  dime  for  every  com- 
plaint we've  received  about  color  TV  . 
well,  we  could  afford  another  color  set.  But 
we  wouldn't  be  aiuaous  to  take  on  the  head- 
aches that  seem  to  come  with  color."  the  ar- 
ticle states. 

TV  sets  have  lots  of  parts,  and  it's  possible 
to  understand  how  they  can  break  down. 
You'd  think  kites  would  be  different,  but 
William  Ryder  of  Plndlay,  Ohio,  says  that 
isn't  the  case.  He  plunked  down  a  dollar  not 
so  long  ago  for  a  plastic  kite  shaped  like  a 
bat.  The  first  time  he  and  his  five-year-old 
son  tried  the  kite,  the  keel,  to  which  the 
string  is  attached,  tore  off  and  the  kite 
plummeted  earthward. 

Back  to  the  toy  store,  where  he  got  another 
one  free.  Another  try.  another  tom-off  keel, 
and  another  kite  crash.  Back  to  the  toy  store 
for  a  third  one.  which  he  tried  In  gentler 
breezes.  When  the  keel  began  to  tear  away,  he 
patched  it  with  plastic  tape — and  It's  been 
fiylng  great  ever  since. 

A  spokesman  for  the  kite  maker.  Oayla  In- 
dustries of  Houston,  says  Mr.  Ryder  probably 
didn't  read  the  directions,  which  admonish 
users  not  to  fiy  the  kite  In  high  winds  or  cold 
weather,  both  common  to  Ohio.  And  he  adds. 
'You  expect  kites  to  break  up  sometimes."  He 
says,  however,  that  complaints  have  declined 
while  sales  have  quadrupled. 

PROBLEMS    WrrH     A    PACEMAKER 

A  much  more  serious  complaint  comes  from 
some  doctors  who  implant  pacemakers  in  pa- 
tients to  regxilate  their  hecirtbeats.  For  a 
while,  some  pacemakers  made  by  the  Electro- 
dyne  subsidiary  of  Becton.  Dickinson  &  Co. 
were  Inferior,  some  doctors  allege. 

"The  problem  was  that  the  pacemaker. 
which  was  supposed  to  operate  for  18  to  24 
months,  would  stop  In  three  or  four  months," 
says  a  Texas  doctor.  "The  patient  would  then 
have  to  undergo  surgery  for  us  to  replace  the 
defective  Instrument,  and  sometimes  the  new 
one  we  put  In  would  Stop  after  two  or  three 
days."  The   new   operation   would  cost  the 
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patient  $8,000  to  $4,000,  this  doctor  sayi.  not 
to  mention  the  pain  and  cuffeclng. 

An  oOlolal  d  Electrodjne  oonoadw  th« 
company  had  trouble  with  Its  pacemakers, 
but  he  says  that  that  Is  "ancient  history"  now 
and  that  it's  been  "well  over  a  year"  since 
the  company  received  complaints  about  the 
instruments.  The  Texas  doctor  says  he  and 
his  oolleagxiee  complained  repeatedly  before 
anything  was  done.  The  Electrodyne  ofllcl&l 
replies:  "If  something  is  wrong  with  a  piece 
of  equipment,  that  doee  not  mean  we  can 
immediately  correct  it.  We  took  immediate 
action  to  find  what  was  causing  the  problem 
We  found  It  and  corrected  It." 

There  was  Uttle  the  heart  patients  could 
do,  of  course,  but  submit  to  a  new  operation. 
In  other  areas,  though,  consumers  have  found 
ways  to  get  back  at  the  manufacturers  or 
sellers.  Many,  like  Mr.  Espok.  the  dissatisfied 
K-Mart  shopper,  simply  refuse  to  shop  any 
more  at  the  store  where  they  bought  the 
faulty  merchandise.  Many  complain  to  Con- 
sumers Union  or  to  Better  Business  Bureaus 
in  hopes  of  giving  the  offender  a  bad  name. 
And  many  Just  start  word-of-mouth  cam- 
paigns against  the  stores  or  products. 

An  Iowa  grandfather,  for  Instance,  who  has 
been  arguing  for  years  with  Sears-Roebuck 
about  what  he  says  is  a  leaky  roof  the  re- 
taller  pirt  on  his  house,  signs  all  of  his  fre- 
quent letters  to  his  children  this  way: 

"Love,  and  dont  buy  anything  at  Sears." 


THE  BEST  WAY  IS: 
TALK 


LET  THEM 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   ICASSACHXTSrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  'The  Best  Way  Is:  Let  Them 
Talk  '  was  the  title  of  a  very  penetrating 
column  In  the  Boston  Qlobe  recently.  It 
reminded  us  all  of  the  Importance  of 
free  and  open  discussion  of  views  on  the 
student  crisis.  Sometimes  It  is  very  hard 
to  hear  the  plea  for  unpleasant  views 
to  be  presented.  But  Mr.  Healy  of  the 
Globe  makes  clear  that  the  only  way  for 
a  democratic  society  to  deal  with  the 
diverse  views  of  its  members  is  to  permit 
aU  of  those  views  to  be  presented  to 
succeed  or  fail  on  their  merits.  I  offer 
the  full  text  for  consideration  by  my 
colleagues  who  I  know  are  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  our  universities 
and  young  people  today: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  13,  1969] 
The  Bnr  Wat  Is:  Let  Trxm  Tai.k 

In  the  end  the  good  tradition  at  Harvard 
prevailed.  The  Students  for  Democratic  8o- 
•^^ij  J«<1  tbelr  say  and  were  unconvincing 

This  was  the  Important  lesson  that  some 
m  the  Harvard  administration  took  a  lona 
time  learning. 

The  main  body  of  the  students  were  not 
asked  to  make  a  choice  between  an  SDS  body 
denied  free  speech  and  an  administration 
that  denied  that  speech. 

Instead,  they  were,  at  the  commencement 
exercises,  served  up  a  speech  which  the 
Harvard  Crimson  caUed  "a  long  haramtue 
explaining  the  SDS  demands." 

They  were  allowed  to  make  their  own  Judg- 
ments on  the  substance  of  that  speech  and 
Its  presentation. 

It  was  also  significant  that  the  SDS  was 
pven  the  podium  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion 
by  the  class  marshals. 

It  was  8:46  ajn.,  and  Free.  Pusey  was  meet- 
ing with  the  cc«ix>ratlon  In  University  HaU, 
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where  traditionally  the  corporation  gives  its 
i4>proTal  to  the  awarding  of  degrees.  The 
marshals  told  Pusey  that  U  he  did  not  let 
the  SDS  member  speak  the  group  would  teize 
the  mlcn^bone  and  someone  would  speak 
anyway. 

Pusey  told  them  they  had  been  elected  by 
their  class  and  that  they  represented  their 
class.  He  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
corporation. 

How  easy  or  dlfllcult  was  the  decision  to 
allow  the  SDS  member  to  speak  is  impossible 
to  say.  but  it  was  not  until  about  five  min- 
utes before  the  ceremony  began  and  two 
thirds  of  the  class  were  seated  that  the  de- 
cision was  made,  according  to  one  reliable 
report. 

It  appeared  not  to  come  easily.  It  did  come, 
and  that  is  what  was  Important. 

The  struggle  at  Harvard  for  the  last  two 
months,  as  at  other  universities  throughout 
the  nation,  has  not  been  between  the  ad- 
ministrations and  the  SDS.  The  real  struggle 
is  for  that  large  body  of  students  who  are 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  faculty  and  the  role  the  Defense 
Department  plays  in  the  umversitles  as  are 
the  SDS  members. 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  Is 
that  the  SDS  members  do  not  speak  for  the 
student  body.  The  fact  U  there  Is  great  sym- 
pathy for  many  positions  taken  on  the  cam- 
piises  by  the  SDS.  The  main  body  is  equally 
concerned  about  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  problems  of  the  dty. 
The  only  real  difference  is  that  they  do  not 
haul  deans  down  flights  of  stairs  to  make 
their  points.  Nor  do  many  approve  of  this 
kind  of  manners. 

Just  because  the  main  student  body  Is  not 
totally  in  accord  with  the  actions  of  SDS 
does  not  automatically  mean  that  they  op- 
pose the  SDS  on  the  issues. 

Given  a  polarized  situation,  as  they  were 
given  m  April  when  the  main  student  body 
had  to  make  a  choice  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  SDS,  they  will  take  the 
SDS  nearly  every  time. 

That's  the  lesson  for  the  Harvard  admln- 
UtraUon  and,  for  that  matter,  every  college 
administration  these  days. 

Those  were  not  hollow  wmxls  spoken  by 
Yale  chaplain  William  Slocme  Coflln  and 
Katherlne  Kaufer,  a  senior,  at  the  Radcllffe 
commencement  on  Wednesday. 

They  said  it  well:  "Why,  even  as  Rome 
bums,  far  from  criticizing  Nero  for  fiddling, 
no  end  of  American  scholars  are  busy  ex- 
amining his  fiddle."  Rev.  Mr.  Coffin  declared. 

That  is  what  the  cry  of  relevancy  on  the 
campus  Is  all  about  these  days. 


THE    GREATEST   DREAM— A    WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  I 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  now  only  9  days  before 
man's  most  ambitious  leap  into  the  fu- 
ture, the  mission  of  Apollo  11.  But,  for 
centuries,  visionaries,  from  Lucian  of 
Samosata  to  Jules  Verne,  have  dreamed 
and  written  of  interplanetary  traveL 
Each  day,  from  now  until  the  blastoff 
from  Cape  Kennedy  on  July  16,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  will  present  an  article 
by  its  superlative  science  editor,  Mark 
Bloom,  tracing  the  history,  sometimes 
funny,  sometimes  tragic,  of  the  fantastic 
achievement  leading  up  to  a  walk  on  the 
moon.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rcord,  I  In- 
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elude  the  first  article  of  this  fascinating 
series    which    could    amroprlately    be 
called  "Blastoff  Minus  9": 
(From   the  New  York  Dally  News.  July  7, 

1BS9I 

Ths  Gxkat  Dkeam— It  Ail  Staktkb  in    190 

AD. 

(By  Mark  Bloom) 

There  Is  no  one  among  you.  gentlemen, 
who  has  not  gazed  long  and  carefully  on  the 
moon,  or  at  least  who  has  not  heard  of  those 
who  have,  said  J.  P.  (Impey)  Barblcane. 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Gun  Club  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

"Do  not  be  surprised  if  I  have  to  say  a 
few  words  tonight  regarding  the  queen  of 
the  starry  sky. 

"For  to  us  is  perhaps  reserved  the  glory 
of  being  the  Columbuses  of  another  new 
world.  Have  confidence  in  me,  and  second 
me  by  all  means  in  your  power,  and  I  shall 
lead  you  to  its  conquest,  which  we  shall 
annex  to  all  the  other  states  and  territories 
that  form  the  touiity  of  our  glorious  union. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  moon,  cried  the  gun 
club  in  one  voice,  and  the  wild  hurrahs  al- 
most blew  the  roof  off." 

And  so,  with  Barblcane's  impassioned 
speech  to  the  gtm  club,  preparation  began 
for  America's  first  manned  voyage  to  the 
moon. 

This  was  Jules  Verne's  account  of  the  epic 
lunar  voyage  of  the  Oolumblad,  carrying 
Barblcane.  Capt.  Joehua  D.  McNlchoU  of 
Philadelphia  and  a  Frenchman.  Michel  Ardan 
(upon  whom  the  President  of  the  United 
States  conferred  the  title  Citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America) . 

Incredibly,  the  three-man  crew  of  the 
Columblad  blasted  off  from  Tampa,  just  100 
miles  to  the  west  of  what  is  now  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Also,  there  was  consideration  of  using 
Galveston  Bay  area,  about  30  miles  from 
what  is  now  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
as  a  launch  site. 

It  was.  In  short,  an  astounding  preview  of 
the  Apollo  project,  right  down  to  a  U.S  Navy 
vessel,  the  Susquehanna,  recovering  the  crew 
after  splashdown  In  the  Pacific. 

But  Verne  w*s  far  from  the  first  to  write 
about  such  Journeys— or  dream  of  them.  Be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  was  "True  History," 
written  by  a  Syrian-born  Greek  satirist 
named  Lucian  of  Samosata  (125-190  A.D.) . 

Marjorle  Hope  Nicholson,  whose  "Voyages 
to  the  Moon"  is  the  most  complete  compila- 
Uon  of  these  early  fictionalized  accounts  of 
lunar  travel,  notes  that  Luclan's  voyager 
made  the  trip  "by  mere  chance"  and  "there 
is  no  stirring  here  of  the  modern  sclenUfic 
Imagination." 

In  this  first  voyage,  "a  most  violent  whirl- 
wind arese,  and  carried  the  (sailing)  ship 
above  8,000  stadia,  lifting  it  up  above  the 
water,  tfrom  whence  It  did  not  let  us  down 
again  Into  the  seas  but  kept  us  suspended 
In  midair." 

After  "True  History."  Lucian  wrote  an- 
other tale  of  celesUal  travel,  called  Icaro- 
menlppus. 

Memppus,  the  hero,  wearing  two  wings, 
one  of  an  eagle  and  the  other  a  vulture, 
launched  himself  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Olympus. 

Not  content  with  simply  reaching  the 
moon,  he  used  it  as  a  base  to  travel  to  the 
stars  and  to  heaven — a  three-day  trip  from 
the  moon. 

For  many  centuries  the  tales  of  flight  above 
the  e€tfth  remained  in  the  same  vein,  helped 
by  such  literary  devices  as  having  devils 
conveniently  anesthesize  the  celestial  trav- 
elers so  they  would  not  remember  too  many 
details,  details  which  were  beyond  the  writ- 
ers' imagination. 

As  it  remained  through  Verne  and  even 
H.  G.  Wells,  the  big  problem  lay  with  launch 
power;  there  was  nothing  in  the  fertile  im- 
aginations of  these  authors  which  could 
have  actually  overcame  the  earth's  gravity. 
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Verne  used  »  cannon.  Wells,  In  his  "The 
First  Men  In  the  Moon,"  used  an  anti-gravity 
substance  called  Cavorlte.  But  they  were  of 
the  modem  Ilk;  moet  before  them  were  rele- 
gated to  demons,  flying  horses  and  great 
birds. 

At  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  Lodovtco 
Arlosto  published  "Orlando  Purloeo,"  a  hero 
who  traveled  to  the  moon  aboard  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  red  horses  and  came  upon  a 
moon  "where  stately  cities,  towns  and  castles 
rise." 

But  m  1610  there  was  an  event  which 
changed  the  tone  of  science  Action,  Just  as 
It  changed  the  thinking  of  the  world  of 
science.  Galileo  turned  the  newly  Invented 
telescope  toward  the  heavens,  and  became  the 
first  man  to  see  the  lunar  landscape  as  It  Is — 
a  terrestrial  body. 

"It  Is  a  most  beautiful  and  delightful  sight 
to  behold  the  body  of  the  moon,"  he  wrote 
noting  that  the  moon,  like  the  earth,  "Is 
everywhere  varied  by  lofty  mountains  and 
deep  valleys." 

Prom  these  views.  It  was  logical  to  suppose 
that  since  the  moon  looked  something  like 
the  earth,  perhaps  It  was  populated. 

About  this  time,  an  early  version  of  the 

space  race  emerged,  a  theme  which  was  to 

pop 'up  repeatedly  In  literature  until  Russia's 

"  Sputnik  1  m  1957  launched  the  competition 

In  realistic  terms. 

Before  he  died  In  1630,  Johanns  Kepler,  a 
German  scientist,  suggested  that  as  soon  as 
men  learned  to  fly,  a  German  colony  might 
be  set  up  on  the  moon,  British  scientist  John 
Wllklns  was  annoyed  by  Kepler's  "over-par- 
tial affection"  for  his  countrymen. 

In  "Discovery  of  a  New  World  on  the 
Moon,"  Wllklns  wrote  in  1638  that  "it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  some  other  may 
be  successful  in  this  attempt.  "  In  other 
words,  if  any  flag  flew  over  the  moon,  it  would 
be  the  Union  Jack. 

In  later  fictionalized  accounts  of  lunar 
travel,  Spanish.  ItaUan,  Dutch  and  many 
other  flags  flew  on  the  moon.  The  American 
flag  first  reached  lunar  orbit  with  Verne,  a 
Frenchman. 

Kepler  realized  that  if  life  existed  on  the 
moon,  it  could  not  be  earthly  because  of  the 
difference  in  environment.  His  heroes  found 
creatures  of  a  "serpentine  nature"  which 
were  sub-clvlllzed. 

His  description  of  moon-dwellers  living 
mostly  under  the  surface  to  escape  the  ex- 
tremes In  temperature  was  a  popular  theme 
in  science  fiction,  carried  forth  through 
Wells'  "The  First  Men  in  the  Moon"  (1901). 
The  first  to  use  rocket  power  for  a  trip  to 
the  moon  was  the  possessors  of  history's 
most  famous  nose,  the  redoubtable  Savlnlen 
de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a  part-time  science 
fiction  writer. 

Cyrano  believed  what,  to  a  large  extent.  Is 
true;  that  the  earth  and  the  moon  are  a 
double  planet  system.  As  Cyrano  described 
it  in  "Voyage  to  the  Moon."  published  In 
1649.  "the  moon  Is  a  world  like  ours,  to  which 
this  of  ours  serves  likewise  for  a  moon." 

For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  trips  to 
the  moon  remained  pc^ular  In  literature,  but 
there  was  little  new  in  the  way  of  Inventive- 
ness. 

In  1827.  however,  Joseph  Atterlay  pub- 
lished "A  Voyage  to  the  Moon  with  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
People  of  Morosofia  and  other  Luntu'lans." 
Distinctive  about  this  work  was  the  advent 
of  the  "antl-gravlty"  concept  for  propulsion, 
moving  away  from  demons  and  great  birds. 
Less  than  a  decade  later.  Edgar  Allan  Foe 
wrote  "Hans  Pfall."  a  hero  who  flew  to  the 
moon  by  balloon  to  escape  creditors  on  the 
earth. 

The  same  year,  the  moon  was  the  focus  of 
one  of  the  great  hoaxes  of  Journalism  his- 
tory— the  New  York  Sun's  "exclusive"  re- 
ports of  British  astronomer  Sir  John  Her- 
schel's  Incredible  discovery  of  life  on  the 
moon. 
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Herschel  at  the  time  was  the  world's  best 
known  astronomer,  and  was  conveniently  in 
South  Africa  when  the  Sun,  In  a  circulation 
stunt  devised  by  its  editor,  Richard  Adams 
Locke,  blazed  forth  about  Herschel's  "obser- 
vations" through  a  giant,  new  telescope. 

By  the  time  Herschel  could  be  reached  In 
South  Africa  for  his  denial,  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  had  totally  swallowed  Locke's 
articles  about  a  thriving  lunar  clTlllzatlon 
populated  by  "bat-woman"  and  "bat-men." 

"The  account  of  the  wonderful  discoveries 
In  the  moon."  declared  the  New  York  Times 
in  an  editorial,  "are  all  probable  and  plau- 
sible, and  have  an  air  of  Intense  verisimili- 
tude." 

The  next  great  step  in  science  fiction  were 
the  works  of  Jules  Verne  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  1800s.  and  H.  G.  Wells  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century. 

But  then,  modem  rocket  theory  was  begin- 
ning to  be  developed,  and  travel  to  the 
moon — Buck  Rogers.  Plash  Gordon  and  Dick 
TrtKy  not  withstanding — began  edging  faster 
and  faster  toward  fact. 

For  many  years  now.  science  fiction  has 
been  delving  into  the  deeper  corners  of  the 
solar  system,  and  out  Into  the  far  reaches  ol 
the  universe.  Man's  bent  toward  tempting  his 
fellow  man's  curiosity  shows  no  signs  of 
waning. 

As  the  16th  century  English  poet  Edmund 
Spenoer  put  It: 

"7et  he  at  last  contending  to  excell 
"The  reach  of  men,  through  flight  into  fond 
mischief  fell." 


PRIDE  IN  AMERICA— IN  NEW 
MEXICO 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
visiting  my  constituents  in  New  Mexico 
last  week  diuing  the  Independence  Day 
recess,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  a  most  interesting  and  meaning- 
ful "pride  in  America"  program  in  Ar- 
tesia,  N.  Mex.  Organized  by  the  commu- 
nity leadership,  and  participated  in  by 
the  entire  community  citizenship,  the 
program  consisted  of  a  downtown  parade 
with  the  marching  military  62d  Army 
Band  from  Fort  Bliss,  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Scout  troop  units,  various  civic  club 
groups,  merchants'  and  clubs'  floats,  dec- 
orated bicycles,  antique,  old,  and  new 
automobiles,  church  groups,  and  many, 
many  just  plain  good  ail-American  cit- 
izens carrying  American  flags  and  proud- 
ly marching  and  demonstrating  their  love 
and  appreciation  for  our  coimtry,  our 
constitutional  principles  of  individual 
initiative,  freedom,  and  our  pride  in 
America. 

I  could  not  help  but  stand  a  little 
straighter,  and  a  little  taller,  with  a 
proud  gleam  in  my  eyes  from  a  happy 
tear  or  two.  and  a  lump  in  my  throat  as 
I  listened  to  the  band  playing  and  the 
folks  singing  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." It  was  a  glorious,  heart-warming 
sight  as  I  looked  into  the  face  of  America : 
wide-eyed  youngsters,  barefooted  tanned, 
happy,  one  with  a  melting  popsicle 
dripping  down  his  arm  off  his  elbow  on- 
to his  tanned  little  tummy;  another  with 
a  big,  friendly  mongrel  dog  playfully 
jumping  and  yelping  in  time  and  tune 
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with  "the  gang";  a  thoughtful  young 
mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  a 
little  son  holding  on  to  her  dress  with 
one  hand  and  waving  a  tiny  flag  with  the 
other;  an  elderly,  gray-haired  farmer, 
his  face  wrinkled  and  worn  with  time,' 
his  back  bent  from  his  labor  and  toil,  and 
a  far  away  look  in  his  eyes  reflecting  the 
memory  of  a  son  who  gave  his  life  in  a 
far-off  land  for  a  country  and  a  family 
he  loved;  an  oil  field  worker,  tarmed  and 
soiled,  intently  watching  and  thinking, 
from  his  pickup  truck;  a  white-haired 
grandmother,  gleaming,  humming  a 
thankful  hymn  as  she  watches  from  her 
front  porch  rocking  chair,  tapping  her 
cane  to  the  beat  of  the  marching  band; 
a  service  station  attendant  with  the  gaso- 
line hose  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  hand 
over  his  heart,  standing  at  rapt  attention 
as  the  color  guard  marches  past ;  a  small- 
town merchant  with  his  apron  tucked  up 
to  the  side,  and  a  prayer  of  grateful  ap- 
preciation reflected  on  his  face ;  a  veteran 
with  a  square-set  jaw,  his  right  hand 
raised  in  a  shai-p  salute;  clean,  alert, 
well-maimered,  neatly  dressed  young 
people,  high  school  and  college,  proud 
of  their  country,  grateful  for  their  op- 
portunity, confident  of  their  future  and 
cognizant  of  their  responsibility  to  them- 
selves, their  parents  and  their  country; 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  every  race, 
color,  and  creed,  all  religious  faiths,  and 
different  political  parties,  with  one  strong 
common  denominator — a  deep  love,  re- 
spect, and  appreciation  for  the  flag  of  the 
greatest  Nation  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  pride  in  America  program  pre- 
sented by  the  citizens  of  Artesia,  N.  Mex., 
stressing  our  love  and  respect  for  our 
country  and  the  good  in  America,  should 
be  adopted  and  presented  by  every  single 
community  In  America.  It  revives  the 
spirit  and  instills  the  pride  of  every  in- 
dividual in  himself,  his  ancestors,  and 
this  great  coimtry. 

I  sincerely  express  my  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation and  grateful  thanks  to  the  fine 
citizens  of  Artesia,  N.  Mex.,  particularly 
to  Program  Chairman  Joe  Fenn,  Parade 
Marshal  John  Simons,  Mayor  Glen 
Clem,  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Paul  Frost.  Chamber  Manager  Harold 
Baer,  Master  of  Ceremonies  Ron  Eubank, 
First  Baptist  Minister  Rev.  J.  Wayland 
Edwards,  Mr.  Tom  Brown.  KSVP  Radio 
Manager  Dave  Button,  Mrs.  Phillip 
Royal,  ENMU  Student  Leader  Rick 
Brown,  and  many,  many  others  for  their 
thoughtful,  dedicated  leadership  and 
work  in  making  this  great  program  such 
a  meaningful  success. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  appropriate 
climax  that  could  have  been  presented 
for  such  a  memorable  occasion,  was  a 
thought-provoking,  challenging,  and  in- 
formative address,  most  eloquently  de- 
livered by  a  distinguished  New  Mexico 
citizen,  Mr.  Billie  Holder,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Alamogordo  Daily  News, 
A]amogordo.  N.  Mex.  Mr.  Holder— a  re- 
spected, highly  recognized  community 
leader,  newsman,  author,  businessman, 
and  world  traveler — very  appropriately 
described  "what's  right"  with  America 
and  laid  down  an  important  challenge  to 
all  Americans,  in  his  keynote  speech,  "A 
Little    More    Backbone — A    Little   Less 
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Wishbone."  I  insert  his  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A  Lnruc  More  Backbone — A  Lrmx  Less 
Wishbone 

(By  Mr.  Billle  Holder) 

Thanks  for  the  Invitation,  makes  my  heart 
big.  with  pride,  seeing  a  parade,  bands  play- 
ing, flags  waving,  makes  me  proud  to  be  an 
American — Nostalgia  for  days  of  the  past — 
•Good  Old  Days." 

Many  p>eople  have  said  during  recent  years, 
that  America  faces  trying,  vexing  and  trou- 
blesome times.  It's  true.  But  I  cant  recall  a 
time  in  history,  nor  can  I  find  in  recorded 
history  a  time  when  the  world  dldnt  have 
troubles,  troubles  comparable  to  those  of 
today.  Even  the  vote  to  adopt  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  a  fledgling  Congress  was 
imperiled  .  .  .  and  the  vote  was  delayed 
from  the  date  of  preparation  of  that  docu- 
ment for  four  days  In  order  that  some  politl" 
cal  maneuvering  to  m\iBter  support  for  this 
great  document  could  be  done.  We  have  had 
our  enemies  within  ovir  own  ranks,  people 
without  the  faith  It  takes  to  be  free,  without 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be  heard,  with- 
out the  dedication  it  takes  to  maintain  a  free 
nation,  since  the  very  outset  of  this  nation. 
But,  thank  God,  the  Innovators,  the  men  of 
courage  have  thus  far  won  out.  and  America 
has  taken  her  place  as  the  leader  of  the 
world,  the,  g:reatest  nation  ever  seen  on  the 
(ace  of  th&  earth.  I  have  never  seen  a  time 
when  I  wasnt  proud  to  be  called  an  American, 
when  I  wanted  to  remain  silent,  and  I  have 
been  in  countries  of  this  world  where  Ameri- 
cans were  unpopular,  and  at  times  when  they 
were  unwanted  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  was  In  Russia  when  newspapers  showed 
large,  glaring  pictures  of  race  riots  In  Amer- 
ica. It  was  about  the  only  news  their  news- 
papers carried.  They  tried  to  use  this  infor- 
mation to  embarrass  us  during  interviews, 
but  I  was  proud  to  explain  that  America  is 
a  big  country,  200  million  people,  with  races 
of  people  from  all  over  the  globe,  who  have 
lived  together  and  have  gotten  along  for 
nearly  200  years,  admittedly  with  some  mis- 
takes and  with  some  tensions  that  come  to 
the  front  with  regularity,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  get  along.  Our  troubles  will  be 
fought  out.  Our  mistakes  will  be  rectified. 
We  will  continue  to  forge  our  nation  Into 
ONE  nation,  and  we  will  do  it  with  pride. 

The  big  difference,  I  pointed  out,  is  that 
our  troubles  are  open,  they  are  recorded  on 
the  cameras  of  the  television  networks,  they 
are  daily  pictured  and  recorded  In  the  news- 
papers of  the  world.  The  world,  everyone, 
knows  of  our  troubles.  And  it  simply  Isn't 
that  way  In  Russia,  nor  in  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain Countries  of  the  world. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  they  don't  have 
troubles  In  Communist  countries,  because 
they  do.  They  have  racial  problems.  They 
treat  some  of  their  citizens  brutally.  They 
don't  tolerate  dissenters.  I've  seen  some  of 
the  treatment,  and  yet,  their  news  media  do 
not  show  these  facts  to  the  world.  They 
simply  are  not  allowed  to. 

We  do  face  troubles,  and  problems.  We've 
seen  some  of  the  problems  grow  into  fester- 
ing sores,  dangerous  ones,  and  they  seem  to 
be  contagious.  I  am  referring  to  race  riots. 
campus  demonstrations,  an  increase  In 
crime,  and  the  lot.  I  do  not  need  to  mention 
them  all.  You  know,  too,  and  you  are  aware 
that  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  our  Ameri- 
can solidarity  fractured,  cracked,  and  many 
people  wondering  what  the  future  holds  for 
America.  The  timetable  outlined  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  regarding  America  is  pro- 
gressing right  on  schedule,  so  many  Ameri- 
cans are  wondering  Just  what  can  be  done. 
"Can  we  cope  with  the  problems?"  they  ask. 

We  have  people  on  the  far  left,  seeking 

to  destroy.  We  have  people  on  the  far  right 

seeking  to  excite  America.  They  would  have 

you  believe  we  are  a  nation  falling  to  pieces. 
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Despite  these  troubles,  and  despite  the 
mistakes  we've  made,  I  still  see  America  as 
the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  this  globe, 
still  able  to  cope  with  her  problems,  still  able 
to  lead  men  to  believe  in  Individual  freedom, 
and  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  communist 
octapus  that  Is  trying  to  engulf  the  world. 
Ever  since  my  return  from  a  Study  Mission 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  we  visited 
every  Iron  Curtain  Country  in  Europe  except 
Albania,  I  have  been  saying  to  audiences. 
You  are  the  luckiest  people  In  the  world.  And 
it's  true.  You  are  the  moet  fortunate  civiliza- 
tion In  the  world,  simply  because  you  were 
born  In  America.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  you  are  American  citizens,  you  are 
free,  and  freedom  is  the  must  precious  thing 
in  the  world  to  much  of  the  world's  p>opula- 
tion.  I  i.ave  had  many,  many  young  people 
ask  me.  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  ask  me  how 
they  could  come  to  America.  They  want  to  be 
a  part  of  this  great  land  of  ours.  And  yet,  we 
have  far  too  little  appreciation  for  what  has 
been  handed  to  us,  given  to  us  in  most  cases 
without  a  struggle  on  our  part,  and  what  is 
yet  so  precious  we  don't  know  its  true  value. 
People  in  many  of  the  world's  countries 
seek  freedom.  They  don't  have  it.  and  in 
many  cases  they've  fought  for  It.  Some  have 
lost  the  battles.  Some  have  spilled  their 
blood  and  sacrificed,  but  they  don't  have 
that  freedom  which  we  take  so  much  for 
granted  and  fall  to  have  proper  appreciation 
for. 
You  are  lucky  because  you  are  free.  .  .  . 
You  are  lucky  because  you  have  plenty 
of  food,  and  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
population  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 
I've  seen  thousands  of  little  children  in 
Asia,  begging  for  crumbs,  or  Just  something 
to  eat. 

You     are     lucky    because     you     have    a 
home. . . . 

You   are  lucky  because   you  have  ample 
clothing. . . . 

You  are  lucky  because  you  have  Job  op- 
portunities. .  .  .  you  can  be  anything  you 
want  to  be,  and  find  a  vocation  that  will  take 
you  to  the  top.  You  can  because  you  have 
the  opportunities  offered  only  in  America,  be 
anything  you  want  to  be.  You  can  be  on 
tcq),  If  you  want  to  badly  enough. 
You  are  lucky  because  you  can  vote. 
I  sponsored  a  yoiutg  man  who  I  met  in 
Czechoslovakia,  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  visit  I  made  to  his  home  that  caused 
him  months  of  persecution,  months  of  heart- 
ache, months  of  beatings  and  questioning 
sessions.  I  had  been  watched  as  I  attempted 
to  tell  a  cab  'driver  where  to  take  me  in 
Prague.  When  I  did  finaUy  communicate, 
I  was  reported — as  a  foreign  visitor  in  the 
home  of  a  Czech  citizen.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  escape,  to  risk  death  If  he  were  caught, 
or  a  sentence  in  a  prison  camp  which  would 
be  worse  than  death.  ...  he  risked  the  gun- 
fire of  border  guards  to  escape  to  Italy  where 
he  contacted  me.  He  Is  now  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  is  happy,  working,  earning  more 
In  a  week  than  he  could  make  in  his  native 
land  in  two  months  time.  In  fact,  he  earned 
(70  per  month  and  was  at  the  top  of  the 
scale  over  there.  He  went  to  work  In  America 
for  $3  per  hour  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
He's  making  more  than  that  now,  and  Is  in 
a  supervisory  capacity.  He  is  going  to  be 
an  American  citizen  by  choice.  He  wlU  be 
a  proud  American.  He  appreciates  freedom. 
What  is  America?  What  is  It  about  this 
land  that  causes  a  tear  to  well  up  within  when 
we  hear  bands  playing?  When  we  stand  at 
attention  at  appearance  of  our  Flag?  What  is 
It  that  causes  us  to  sing,  to  the  top  of  our 
voices.  'God  Bless  America,"  or  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner?"  What  Is  it  that  prompts 
men  to  want  to  fight  to  keep  this  country  of 
ours  free,  unfettered,  unlnvaded,  a  compos- 
ite of  mankind?  What  la  It?  Let  me  turn 
poetic,  and  read  to  you  something  I  ran 
across  recently.  I  don't  know  who  wrote  It, 
but  It's  beautiful.  Here  It  Is: 
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"I  am  a  nation.  I  was  bom  on  July  4,  1T78. 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  my 
birth  certificate.  The  bloodlines  of  the  world 
run  In  my  veins,  because  I  offered  freedom 
to  the  oppressed.  I  am  many  things,  and 
many  people.  I  am  the  nation.  I  am  202  mil- 
lion living  souls — and  the  ghost  of  millions 
who  have  lived  and  died  for  me.  I  am  Nathan 
Hale,  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood  at  Lexington 
and  fired  the  "shot  heard  around  the  world.' 
I  am  Washington.  Jefferson  and  Patrick 
Henry.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Qreea 
Mountain  Boys  and  Davey  Crockett.  I  am  Lee 
and  Orant,  Abe  Lincoln.  I  remember  the 
Alamo,  the  BCalne  and  Pearl  Harbor.  When 
freedom  called.  I  answered  and  stayed  untU 
it  was  over,  over  there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead 
in  Flanders  Fields,  on  the  rocks  of  Corregldor, 
on  the  bleak  slopes  of  Korea  and  in  the 
steaming  Jungle  of  Vietnam.  I  am  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  the  wheat  lands  of  Kansas  and 
the  granite  hills  of  Vermont.  I  am  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Virginias  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
ferUle  lands  of  the  West,  the  Golden  Gate 
and  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am  Independence 
Hall,  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrlmac.  I  am  big. 
T  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
My  arms  reach  out  to  embrace  Alaska  and 
Hawaii — three  million  square  miles  throbbing 
with  industry.  I  am  more  than  five  million 
farms.  1  am  forest,  fields,  mountain,  and 
desert.  I  am  quiet  villages,  and  cities  that 
never  sleep.  You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben 
Franklin  walking  down  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia vrtth  hU  bread  loaf  under  his  arm. 
You  can  see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You 
can  see  the  lights  of  Christmas  and  hear 
the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  cal- 
endar turns.  I  am  Babe  Ruth,  and  the  World 
Series.  I  am  130.000  schools  and  colleges  and 
320,000  churches  where  my  people  worship 
God  as  they  think  best.  I  am  a  baUot  dropped 
in  a  box,  a  roar  of  a  crowd  in  a  stadium  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  in  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
editorial  in  an  newspaper,  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congressman.  I  am  Eli  Whitney  and  Stephen 
Poster.  I  am  Tom  Edison.  Albert  Elensteln, 
and  BlUy  Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley.  Will 
Rogers  and  the  Wright  Brothers.  I  am  George 
Washington  Carver.  Daniel  Webster  and 
Jonas  Salk.  I  am  Longfellow.  Harriett 
Beecher  Stowe.  Walt'  Whitman  and  Thomaa 
Paine.  Yes.  I  am  the  nation  and  these  are 
the  things  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in  freedom, 
and  God  Willing,  in  freedom  I  wlU  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days.  May  I  possess  always  the 
integrity,  the  courage  and  the  strength  to 
keep  myseU  unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel 
of  freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 
This  is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In 
this  year  of  1969—193  years  after  I  was  bom  " 

Isn't  it  beautiful? 

That  Is  a  word  picture  of  America  .  .  .  and 
surely  there  Is  more. 

Is  It  worth  keeping?  Is  it  worth  preserv- 
ing? Is  It  worth  fighting  for? 

Of  course  it  Is  I 

Now,  let  me  make  some  observations.  I 
would  be  deceitful  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
lead  you  to  believe  all  is  sweetness  and 
light  .  .  .  that  America  la  doing  flne. 

One  of  the  moet  distressing  things  I  see 
In  our  country  today  Is  the  lessening  of  our 
moral  values,  the  sag  in  our  faith,  the  di- 
minishing influence  of  our  churches,  the 
failure  of  this  generation  of  parents  to  teach 
our  youngsters  about  Ood,  and  the  failure 
to  Impress  upon  them  the  values  of  prayer. 

I  think  I  understand  these  things.  I  think 
I  can  see  why  this  Is  happening  to  us.  I  can 
see  our  generation  as  a  victim  of  a  great 
economic  depression.  I  can  see  this  genera- 
tion as  one  relieved  and  pleased  to  see  the 
war  years  of  World  War  II  because  it  then 
became  possible  to  get  a  Job  ...  a  Job  that 
paid  money,  that  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
begin  earning  something.  I  know  the  depths 
of  economic  depression.  I  know  the  angulali 
of  parents  who  dedicated  themselves  to  care 
for  their  children  In  a  manner  better  than 
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their  parents  were  able  to  do  for  them.  I 
know  what  need  Is. 

I  believe  the  great  depression  produced  a 
generation  of  parents  who  wanted  their  chil- 
dren to  have  the  better  things  of  life  which 
they  couldn't  share  In.  They  didn't  want 
their  children  to  have  to  work  as  hard  as 
they  did.  In  other  words,  they  said:  "I  am 
going  to  deprive  my  children  of  the  very 
things  that  made  a  man  out  of  me."  They 
didn't  teach  them  to  work,  nor  the  value 
of  learning  to  worti.  They  dldnt  teach  them 
to  appreciate  love,  they  didn't  make  them 
mind,  and  therefore  didn't  teach  them  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  the  cycle  goes  on 
and  on. 

They  didn't  teach  them  the  value  of  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  of  a  clean  record,  of  cleanU- 
neas  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

I  think  the  time  is  late,  and  that  It  Is 
high  time  we  began  to  show  some  examples. 
We  can  begin  to  change  some  of  our  own 
habits. 

We  can  quit  taking  the  kids  to  Sunday 
School,  and  letting  them  out  of  the  car  so 
we  can  go  back  home  to  finish  reading  the 
comics,  or  to  work  on  the  lawn,  or  to  head 
out  for  the  mountains,  or  to  the  fishing 
hcXa  or  camp  grounds. 

WS  can't  teach  our  children  there's  value 
In  Sunday  School  when  we  don't  ever  go. 

We  can't  teach  our  children  there's  value 
in  prayer,  If  you  never  pray. 

We  cant  teach  our  children  there's  any 
value  in  faith  in  Ood,  if  we  never  attend  a 
WM^hlp  service. 

We  need  to  lead  the  way.  One  of  the  very 
basic  fotindations  of  this  country  is  a  faith 
m  God.  a  need  to  worship.  Our  freedom  Is 
freedom  to  worship,  not  freedom  from  wor- 
ship. 

Another  distressing  thing  that  appears 
on  the  American  scene  is  our  constant  search 
for  easier  ways  to  do  things.  We  have  auto- 
mated machinery,  we  have  Instant  coffee, 
frozen  foods,  drip-dry  clothes  and  even  arti- 
ficial Insemination.  Americans,  ;t  seems,  strive 
to  do  everything  the  easiest  possible  way — 
without  work,  without  hard  thought,  without 
hard  exertion  of  any  kind. 

Living  of  life  Itself  cannot  be  made  pain- 
lessly easy.  Were  not  that  lazy.  Human  re- 
lationships and  problems  are  too  complex,  too 
varied,  too  personal,  too  urgent  and  indeed, 
too  human  to  be  subjected  to  Instant,  drip- 
dry,  automated  solutions. 

Too  many  of  us  won't  accept  this  truth. 
Too  many  of  us  seek  the  easy  way.  Too  many 
of  us  seek  the  popular  way.  the  least  painful 
way  of  running  our  lives.  In  short,  too  many 
of  us  have  replaced  the  traditional  American 
backbone  with  a  modern  American  wishbone. 
It  is  my  contention  that  America  as  a 
nation,  and  freedom  as  a  practicality,  can- 
not long  endure  without  the  traditional  back- 
bone which  permits  endurance.  It  is  my  con- 
tention further  that  this  backbone  must  be 
encouraged  and  fused  with  leadership  which 
Is  unfettered  by  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic restrictions  of  modern  life,  without 
the  laziness  of  retirement — which  seems  to 
be  the  goal  of  life  for  so  many  people. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  be  dedi- 
cated Americans. 

Who  has  ever  promised  that  the  life  of 
a  free  man  would  be  an  easy  one? 

Who  has  ever  promised  that  a  good  citizen 
can  be  of  benefit  to  hu  country  In  retire- 
ment, living  in  ease,  taking  Ufe  easy,  not 
bothering  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship?  We  have  no  reason  to  complain 
about  what  public  officials  do  if  we  make  no 
effort  to  see  that  right,  honesty  and  Integrity 
prevau  in  public  life. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  teach  our 
children  to  pray,  to  cultivate  some  callouses 
on  their  knees,  to  have  some  moral  dignity, 
to  learn  to  have  respect  for  others. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  those  who  would  destroy  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  We  must  face  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  make  them  understand  their  rights 
cease  when  they  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  Their  rights  end  where  the  rights  of 
others  begin. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  pull  our 
families  back  together  Into  an  Identifiable 
group  of  people  who  enjoy  being  with  one 
another,  to  have  conversation,  to  listen,  to 
suggest,  to  discuss — to  enjoy ! 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  feel  sym- 
pathy for  those  peoples  around  the  world 
who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat,  to  share 
with  them,  to  teach  them  how  to  produce 
food  from  their  own  land.  .  .  . 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  go  to  the 
rescue  and  lend  assistance  to  those  countries 
of  the  world  endangered  by  communism. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  become  in- 
volved In  local  politics,  in  local  Issues,  and 
to  do  so  as  enlightened  citizens,  knowing 
the  issues  and  speaking  out  for  right. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  clean  up 
the  newsstands,  and  protest  the  sale  of  por- 
nography and  other  filth  that  is  being  cir- 
culated. By  protest.  I  do  not  mean  to  march 
on  the  stores,  bum  them  down  and  create 
havoc.  I  mean  talk  to  the  man,  let  him  know 
that  you  don't  like  the  situation,  and  refuse 
to  patronize  him  as  long  as  he  sells  such 
filthy  literature. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  follow 
the  service  of  public  officials,  and  express  our 
sentiment  to  them.  We  must  let  them  know 
when  we  think  they're  wrong.  We  must 
write  to  our  legislators,  giving  our  views.  And 
when  they  do  act  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest, relieve  them  of  their  Job  when  vot- 
ing time  comes. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  write  to  our 
law  enforcement  officials — local,  state  and  In 
fact  to  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
when  necessary,  insisting  on  fair  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  this  land. 

We  mxist  have  the  backbone  to  write  let- 
ters, by  the  thousands,  to  NASA,  in  Houston, 
supporting  the  reading  of  Scripture  from  ovir 
astronauts.  Did  you  know  a  move,  with  con- 
siderable support,  is  underway  asking  that 
our  men  be  publicly  censured  for  having 
read  from  the  Bible  last  Christmas  day  while 
they  were  circling  the  globe,  in  orbit?  And 
they  have  other  plans,   too. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  write  to 
our  governor  protesting  the  use  of  filth  and 
pornography  as  material  to  teach  our  youth 
on  the  campxis  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  teach  our 
youth  to  have  pride  in  our  country  ...  to 
teach  them  to  support  our  government,  "My 
Country  .  right  or  wrong."  and  then  have 
the  backtjone  to  right  the  wrongs. 

We  must  have  the  backbone  to  teach  re- 
spect for  our  flag  ...  a  backbone  that  de- 
velops a  tingle  of  pride  when  we  see  the  flag, 
to  salute  it.  and  to  look  upon  It  as  a  Grand 
Old  Flag.  A  High  Plying  Flag. 

We  must  throw  aside  the  wishbone 
develop  the  backbone,  to  be  good  citizens 
and  to  carry  the  light  of  freedom  before  the 
people  of  the  world.  .  .  . 


July  7,  1969 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL  ILL 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

op   LOUISMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  educa- 
tors in  42  school  systems  in  my  State  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Federal  court's 
denial  of  freedom  of  choice  in  schools  met 
and  adopted  a  resolution. 

Because  the  educators  are  interested  In 
quality  education— instead  of  sociological 
or  philosophical  programs  to  appease  the 
Supreme  Court^they  feel  that  freedom 


of  choice  in  the  only  workable  plan  to 
maintain  an  educational  system 

To  comply  with  HEW  and  the  Court 
decree  ouUawing  freedom  will  also 
destroy  education. 

Our  Louisiana  educators  appeal  to  this 
body  to  adopt  specific  legislation  main- 
taining  freedom  of  choice — which  is  re- 
dundant since  individual  freedom  is  al- 
ready secured  by  the  UJS.  Constitution 
but  ignored  by  the  Court. 

The  Court's  highhanded  action  must  oe 
considered  not  only  as  a  denial  of  the 
people's  freedom  but  a  repudiation  of  the 
constitutional  protection  of  these  rights 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Louisiana  School  Board 
Association  on  June  30,  following  my  re- 
marks : 

Resolution 
Whereas,  a  large  representative  number  of 
school  board  members  and  superintendents 
from  all  over  Louisiana  who  have  worked 
with  various  HEW  teams  and  considered 
carefully  various  alternatives  to  Preedom 
of  Choice,  met  for  a  Joint  discussion  of  their 
common  problem,  and 

Whereas,  all  of  the  educators  and  school 
board  members  present  were  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  Preedom  of  Choice  is  "the 
only  feasible  educationally  sotmd,  and  ad- 
ministratively workable  method  of  disestab- 
lishing the  local  system  while  malnUlnine 
and  Improving  quality  education  throughout 
our  State  for  all  children,  both  Negro  and 
white,  and 

Whereas,  they  were  also  of  the  opinion  that 
zoning  and/or  pairing  plans  such  as  pro- 
posed by  HEW  are  totally  unworkable,  edu- 
cationally unsound  and  will  destroy  all  prog- 
ress  in  race  relations  made  under  Preedom 
of  Choice  and  ultimately  destroy  public  edu- 
cation,  and 

Whereas,  freedom  of  Choice  most  nearly 
embraces  constitutional  and  democratic 
principles,  particularly  as  taught  to  our  chil- 
dren  for  better  than  150  years,  and 

Whereas,  no  provision  of  any  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  prohibits  Preedom  of  Choice 
as  a  plan  of  desegregation,  and 

Whereas,  certain  provisions  of  suggested 
HEW  plans  appear  to  run  directly  contrary 
to  certain  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
prohibiting  "busing"  and  the  deliberate 
"assignment  of  students  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance",  and 

Whereas,  all  present  Indications  foretell  an 
immediate  traumatic  disruption  of  our  edu- 
cational system  which  will  adversely  affect 
every  parent,  every  child  and  every  teaelier, 
whether  Negro  or  white,  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  every  possi- 
ble effort  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  specific  legislation 
which  win  maintain  Preedom  of  Choice  as  an 
acceptable  plan  of  desegregation  of  schools, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  all  interested 
citizens  including  every  affected  parent  or 
teacher,  be  requested  to  contact  Immediately, 
by  telephone  or  telegram,  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  urge  and  implore  their  help. 


My  8,  1969 
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TEN  YEARS  AFTER  THE  SEAWAY 
DREAM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESLNTA'nVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  written  an  excellent 


editorial  marking  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  today.  It  follows: 

Ten  Tears  After  the  Seaway  Dream 

When  Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to 
Chicago  In  June,  1959.  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  there  was  much 
optimistic  talk  about  its  effects  on  Chicago's 
future.  Almost  every  city  on  the  Great  Lakes 
expected  to  become  a  port  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

The  extravagant  hopes  were  not  realized 
immediately,  and  in  recent  years  not  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  seaway  by 
city  planners  and  civic  boosters.  On  the  10th 
anniversary  of  Its  opening,  however.  It  should 
be  noted  that  It  has  been  a  better  than  fair 
success  and  that  Its  future  is  promising. 

For  one  thing,  the  money  spent  on  It — 
about  a  billion  dollars.  Including  power  de- 
velopments— was  a  bargain.  The  United 
States  treasury  supplied  131  million  dollaxs 
for  this  country's  share  of  the  construction 
costs  charged  to  navigation.  These  sums  do 
not  seem  so  large  nowadays,  especially  when 
they  are  compared   with   the  bilUon-doUar 


cost  of  the  projected  development  of  the 
Arksmsas  river.  Unlike  other  American  wa- 
terways, the  seaway  is  required  by  law  to  pay 
for  its  operational  costs  and  the  debt  charged 
to  navigation.  Income  from  tolls  has  been 
sufficient  to  meet  operating  expenses,  but  in- 
terest charges  have  been  earned  in  only  one 
year  [19661  and  the  total  debt  has  risen  to 
143  million  dollars.  Earnings  declined  In  1967 
and  1968,  primarily  because  of  strikes. 

One  great  benefit  of  the  seaway  has  been 
the  opening  of  iron  ore  deposits  in  Quebec 
and  Labrador  to  midwest  steel  mills.  Iron 
ore  accounted  for  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
traffic  on  the  international  section  last  year. 
About  85  per  cent  of  aU  traffic  consisted  of 
bulk  cargoes. 

The  disappointment  of  the  seaway  has 
been  the  failure  to  develop  larger  volumes 
of  general  merchandise  cargo.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  the  lake  cities 
to  provide  adequate  port  facilities  and  to 
go  after  the  general  cargo  business. 

Chicago,  which  had  more  to  gain  than  any 
other  port,  has  been  conspicuous  in  Its  fail- 
ure to  take  advantage  of  Its  opportunities. 
Instead  of  consolidating  port  facilities  Into  a 
single  operation,  it  has  two  operating  agen- 
cies— the  city,   which  runs  Navy  pier,  and 


the  Chicago  regional  port  district,  which  runs 
Calumet  harbor. 

Chicago  also  has  failed  to  promote  port 
business  adequately,  it  has  lagged  in  build- 
ing container  handling  facilities,  and  it  has 
neglected  to  develop  equitable  import-export 
raU  and  truck  freight  rates  between  the  port 
and  midwest  importing  and  exporting  com- 
panies. 

In  an  editorial  on  April  27.  1959.  when 
the  first  ships  began  moving  thru  the  new 
seaway.  The  Tribune  noted: 

"Chicago  has  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 
diversified  hinterland  of  any  lake  port.  It 
Is  the  only  lake  port  with  a  major  waterway 
(the  Illinois-Mississippi  system)  leading  into 
the  hinterland.  But  the  great  growth  in  com- 
merce expected  from  the  seaway  is  not  go- 
ing to  come  overnight,  and  much  of  it  is  not 
going  to  come  at  all  If  Chicago  falls  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  meet  powerful  com- 
petition. .  .  . 

"If  the  Chicago  area  is  to  get  all  the  bene- 
fits it  should  from  the  seaway,  no  time  or  en- 
ergy can  be  wasted  in  squabbling  between 
the  various  public  and  private  port  interests, 
or  between  the  public  officials  charged  with 
port  developments." 

The  same  advice  is  applicable  today. 


SElSiATE^Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'  clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. _ 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Gtod,  may  there  fall  upon 
us  now  a  great  sense  of  Thy  presence 
and  Thy  power.  Deliver  the  Members  of 
this  body  from  all  personal  worries  and 
anxieties  that  they  may  give  themselves 
wholly  to  the  crucial  issues  of  the  day. 
Teach  us  how  to  speak,  how  to  listen, 
how  to  wait,  and  how  to  work,  holding 
ever  before  us  the  vision  of  the  higher 
way  and  the  more  perfect  order  for  which 
men  strive,  that  we  may  be  worthy  work- 
men in  Thy  kingdom — for  Thine  alone  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  forever.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT     INSURANCE— A 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  best  time  to  strengthen  our  un- 
employment insurance  system  is  during  a 
period  of  relatively  full  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  sending  to 
the  Congress  today  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  unemployment  insurance  to 
4.800,000  workers  not  now  covered;  to 
end  the  shortsighted  restrictions  tha* 
stend  in  the  way  of  needed  retraining 
efforts;  and  to  add  a  Federal  program 
automatically  extending  the  duration  of 


benefits  in  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  are  three  principles  to  be  con- 
sidered as  we  move  to  make  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  resp>onsive  to 
our  times. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  an  earned 
benefit.  When  a  man  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  working,  the  em- 
ployer pays  a  tax  on  his  wages  to  insure 
against  the  day  when  the  employee  may 
be  between  jobs.  That  insurance  is  like 
a  mandatory  fringe  benefit;  it  is  insur- 
ance bought  in  the  employee's  behalf, 
and  the  worker  therefore  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  he  receives  when  he  is  un- 
employed. Accordingly,  there  is  no 
demeaning  of  human  dignity,  no  feeling 
of  being  "on  the  dole,"  when  the  insured 
worker  receives  benefits  due. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  one  of  the 
foremost  examples  of  creative  Federal- 
State  partnership.  Although  the  system 
was  created  by  Federal  law,  most  deci- 
sions about  the  nature  of  the  program 
are  left  to  the  States,  which  administer 
the  system  with  State  employees.  This 
makes  the  ssrstem  far  more  flexible  and 
attuned  to  local  needs  and  special  cir- 
cumstances of  local  economies. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  an  eco- 
nomic stabiUzer.  If,  for  example,  the 
economy  were  ever  to  slow  and  unem- 
ployment were  to  rise,  this  program  auto- 
matically would  act  to  sustain  personal 
income.  This  would  help  prevent  a  down- 
turn from  gathering  momentum  result- 
ing from  declines  in  purchasing  ix)wer. 
When  employment  is  at  a  high  level,  and 
greater  stimulation  of  consumer  demand 
is  unwanted,  relatively  little  money  flows 
into  the  economy  from  imemployment 
insurance. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  I  am 
making  these  recommendations  for  both 
Federal  and  State  action : 

1.  We  should  act  together  to  extend 
unemployment  protection  to  more  em- 
ployees, including  many  highly  vulner- 
able to  layoffs  who  are  not  now  covered. 


2.  The  States  should  make  certain  that 
workers  throughout  the  United  States  re- 
ceive enough  money  for  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  sustain  them  while  they 
seek  new  jobs. 

3.  We  should  end  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  almost  half  the  States  on  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  workers  under- 
going retraining  and,  instead,  follow  the 
lead  of  those  States  which  encourage 
retraining. 

4.  We  should  better  protect  the  invest- 
ment made  on  behalf  of  the  insured  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  funds  are  paid  only 
to  those  who  should  receive  them. 

5.  We  should  increase  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  system  to  major  changes  in 
national  economic  conditions. 

6.  We  should  strengthen  the  financing 
of  the  system  which  presently  discrimi- 
nates against  the  low-wage  worker  and 
the  steady  employer. 

1.    PROTECTING  MORE  EMPLOYEES 

Over  57  million  workers  are  protected 
by  unemployment  insurance.  However, 
almost  17  million  are  not  covered:  more 
than  half  of  these  are  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  last  exten- 
sion of  coverage  was  enacted  during  the 
Eisenhower  Administration,  when  6  mil- 
lion additional  workers  were  included; 
there  is  a  clear  social  need  today  to  cover 
as  many  more  employees  as  we  can. 

/  propose  that  an  additional  4.8  million 
workers  be  covered  by  unemployment  in- 
surance. These  include: 

—i. 600,000  workers  in  small  firms  with 

less  than  four  employees; 
— 400,000  on  large  farms  employing 
four  or  more  workers  in  each  of  20 
weeks; 
— 200,000    in    agricultural    processing 

activities; 
—1,800,000    in    non-profit    organiza- 
tions; 
—600,000  in  State  hospitals  and  uni- 
versities: 
— 200,000   salesmen,   delivery   trades- 
men, and  others  who  are  not  cur- 
rently defined  as  employees. 
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These  4,800,000  workers  are  In  real 
need  of  protection  against  unemploy- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  low  wage  work- 
ers with  little  job  security  and  no  proe- 
pect  of  termination  pay  if  they  are  laid 
ofif. 

The  present  gaps  in  coverage  work  a 
disproportionate  hardship  on  minority 
workers,  since  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
4,800,000  are  non-white,  compared  to  the 
entire  labor  force. 

To  cushion  the  immediate  impact  of 
this  extension  on  employers,  I  recom- 
mend that  States  be  permitted  to  lower 
the  tax  rates  on  newly  covered  employ- 
ers until  such  time  as  a  record  of  em- 
ployment experience  can  be  compiled  to 
determine  what  their  true  rate  should  be. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  majority  of  those  remaining  uncov- 
ered will  be  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments.  I  urge  the  States  and 
locallOes  to  take  action,  in  the  light  of 
their  local  circumstances,  to  include 
.their  pwn  employees  in  unemployment 
.insurance  coverage. 

2.  MAKING    BENEFTTS    ADEQtTATE 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Program  is  to  pay 
weekly  benefits  high  enough  to  prevent 
a  severe  cut  in  a  worker's  standard  of 
living  when  he  is  between  jobs.  The  prin- 
ciple is  generally  accepted  that  it  takes 
at  least  50%  of  the  worker's  wage  to  meet 
this  purpose. 

Almost  every  State  subscribes  to  this 
general  principle,  but  benefit  ceilings  in 
their  legislation  have  In  fact  made  this 
principle  largely  ineffective,  especially 
for  the  family  breadwinner.  At  least  two 
out  of  five  claimants  currently  fall  to 
get  a  benefit  equal  to  one-half  their 
wages. 

In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended to  States  that  they  provide  a 
maximum  high  enough  to  permit  the 
great  majority  of  covered  workers  to  re- 
ceive one-half  their  wages.  This  means 
that  at  least  80%  of  insured  workers 
should  be  able  to  receive  a  benefit  of 
one-half  their  wages  if  imen4)loyed. 

Men  are  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
limit  on  weekly  benefits.  In  one  large 
industrial  State,  for  example,  only  23% 
of  the  men  receive  benefits  equal  to  as 
much  as  one-half  their  weekly  wages. 

If  the  program  is  to  fulfill  its  role.  It 
is  essential  that  the  benefit  maximum 
be  raised.  A  maximum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  average  wage  in  the  State  would 
result  in  benefits  of  50%  in  wages  to  at 
least  80%  of  insured  workers. 

Up  to  now,  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining benefit  amounts  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  States.  There  are 
advantages  in  States  having  that  free- 
dom. However,  the  overriding  consider- 
ation is  that  the  objective  of  adequate 
benefits  be  achieved.  I  call  upon  the 
States  to  act  within  the  next  two  years  to 
meet  this  goal,  thereby  averting  the  need 
for  Federal  action. 

3.  ENCOURAGING  KETBAINIMG 

During  the  present  decade,  many  man- 
power programs  were  launched  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  how  imem- 
ployed  workers  can  be  equipped  with  new 
skills  and  started  on  new  careers.  When 
the  decade  began,  only  three  States  per- 
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mltted  workers  who  enrolled  in  retrain- 
ing programs  to  continue  to  receive  ben- 
efit payments.  All  the  rest  disqualified 
them  upon  entry  into  training. 

During  the  early  1960's.  many  States 
recognized  the  potential  of  training  for 
employment  rehabilitation,  and  by  1969 
twenty-five  States,  plus  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  had  removed 
such  restrictive  requirements. 

However,  twenty-five  States  continue 
to  discourage  retraining  by  denying  ben- 
efits to  workers  in  such  programs  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  not  "available  for 
work."  On  the  contrary,  the  workers  are 
trying  to  keep  themselves  available  by 
learning  new  techniques  and  technolo- 
gies, and  government  should  certainly 
stop  penalizing  them  for  doing  some- 
thing that  government,  business  and  la- 
bor all  want  to  encourage. 

/  propose  a  requirement  that  the  re- 
maining States  permit  workers  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  while  enrolled 
in  training  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease their  employ  ability. 

*.    PROTECTING    THE    INSURANCE    SYSTEM 

We  must  also  be  sure  that  benefits  are 
going  only  to  those  people  the  system  is 
designed  to  protect.  The  funds  must  not 
be  dissipated. 

Attachment  to  the  Labor  Force.  The 
unemployment  insurance  system  is  de- 
signed to  protect  workers  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force  is  more  than  cas- 
ual. A  worker's  attachment  is  measured 
by  both  his  past  employment  history  and 
his  present  situation.  He  must  be  ready. 
willing  and  able  to  work  and  trjrlng  to 
find  work  while  he  is  claiming  benefits; 
and  he  must  have  had  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  employment  in  the  recent 
past.  Generally,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
weeks  of  work  is  required,  depending  on 
the  employment  patterns  of  the  State 
and  the  minimum  duration  of  benefits. 
A  few  States,  however,  measure  past 
employment  by  a  flat  dollar  amount. 
This  discriminates  against  the  low-wage 
worker,  because  it  means  he  must  work 
for  a  longer  period  to  be  eUglble.  Also,  it 
permits  other  high  wage  workers  to  be- 
come eligible  on  the  basis  of  very  short 
seasonal  work.  /  recommend  that  a 
standard  based  on  a  minimum  period  of 
15  weeks'  employment  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  benefit  eligibility,  and  that 
no  flat  dollar  amount  be  permitted  as  the 
only  yardstick. 

Workers  on  Strike.  The  unemployment 
tax  we  require  employers  to  pay  was 
never  intended  to  supplement  strike 
funds  to  be  used  against  them.  A  worker 
who  chooses  to  exercise  his  right  to  strike 
is  not  involuntarily  imemployed. 

In  two  States,  workers  on  strike  are 
paid  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
after  a  certain  period.  This  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

/  propose  a  requirement  that  this  prac- 
tice of  paying  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  to  workers  directly  engaged  in  a 
strike  be  discontinued. 

5.    IMPROVING    RESPONSIVENESS   TO   ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

Difficult  times  are  far  less  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  nations  that  take  the  trouble  to 
prepare  for  them.  The  presence  of  a 
strong,  anti-recessionary  arsenal  will  in 
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itself  help  prevent  the  need  for  its  ever 
being  used. 

In  normal  times,  the  duration  of  bene- 
fit payments  may  be  adequate.  Most 
State  programs  now  provide  around 
twenty -six  weeks  of  benefits;  for  the 
great  majority  of  claimants,  this  is 
enough  to  see  them  through  to  another 
job.  However,  if  the  economy  were  ever 
to  falter,  the  number  of  persons  exhaust- 
ing benefits  would  grow  rapidly. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  periods  of  high 
unemplosmient,  the  President  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  enacted,  legislation  to 
extend  the  duration  of  benefits  tem- 
porarily. However,  while  this  process  was 
taking  place,  many  workers  were  without 
Incwne,  and  the  economy  was  exposed  to 
sharp  declines  in  personal  income  due  to 
unemployment. 

/  am  proposing  legislation  that  would 
automatically  extend  the  length  of  time 
benefits  are  paid  in  all  States  when  the 
national  jobless  rate  of  those  covered  by 
insurance  equals  or  exceeds  4.5%  for 
three  consecutive  months.  If  period.s  of 
high  unemployment  were  ever  to  occur, 
individuals  would  receive  benefits  for  an 
additional  period  up  to  13  weeks;  this 
extension  would  end  when  the  national 
unemployment  rate  of  those  in  the  sys- 
tem (currently  2.2%)  fell  back  below 
4.5%,  and  when  the  number  exhausting 
their  benefits  in  a  three-month  period 
dropped  below  1%  of  those  covered. 
These  additional  payments  would  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  that  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployment tax  that  is  now  retained  by  the 
Federal  government. 

6.   STRENGTHENING   AND   REFORMING   FINANCING 

We  must  enable  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  finance  its  share  of  the  improve- 
ments proposed  in  this  message,  along 
with  the  costs  of  administering  the  Em- 
ployment Security  System.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  need  to  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  States  to  finance  the  higljer  bene- 
fit levels  I  am  urging. 

/  propose  that  the  taxable  wage  base 
be  raised  over  a  five-year  period  to  $6,000 
and  thereafter  be  reviewed  periodically  to 
make  certain  the  adequacy  of  financing. 

In  the  majority  of  States,  the  taxable 
wage  base  for  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Tax  is  the  first  $3,000  of  wages— 
exactly  what  it  was  three  decades  ago. 
In  that  same  period,  average  wages  in 
emplosonent  covered  by  the  system  have 
increased  almost  five-fold.  The  low  tax 
base  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hir- 
ing low-wage  workers  because  a  sub- 
stantially higher  proportion  of  their  wage 
is  taxed.  In  addition,  the  impact  of  the 
tax  tends  to  encourage  use  of  overtime 
rather  than  adding  workers. 

The  higher  base  will  have  the  desh-able 
effect  of  allocating  costs  more  equitably 
among  employers.  Particularly  at  the 
State  level,  overall  benefit  costs  will  rep- 
resent a  lower  per  cent  of  taxable  wages, 
and  allow  rates  to  reflect  employer  ex- 
perience more  accurately. 

An  Anchor  to  Windward.  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  was  begun  as  an  answer 
to  the  human  need  for  sustenance  of  the 
unemployed  workingman  seeking  an- 
other job.  It  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
element  of  economic  panic  in  job-hunt- 
ing. 

But  as  we  move  now  to  extend  that 


insurance  and  meet  that  need  more  fully. 
we  discover— not  quite  by  accident — the 
bonus  of  serendipity.  Here  is  insurance 
purchased  through  a  tax  on  the  employ- 
ers of  America  in  behalf  of  their  employ- 
ees that  can  be  a  potent  counter  to  a 
downturn  in  the  business  cycle.  This 
proves  that  well-conceived  social  legis- 
lation can  be  a  great  boon  to  business 
and  to  all  Americans  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  economy. 

The  success  of  this  system  can  be  a 
great  example  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Federal  government  brought  this 
unemplosrment  Insiu-ance  system  into 
being— but  the  States  have  rightly 
adopted  it  as  their  own.  The  Federal 
government  has  traditionally  established 
minimum  coverage — but  many  States 
have  expanded  that  coverage  to  fit  their 
own  needs. 

Now  the  Federal-State  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  should  move  to 
provide  adequate  beneflts  in  accordance 
with  the  goal  that  has  been  set  and  with 
full  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  among  States.  Such  ac- 
tion is  most  important  to  protect  the 
individual  and  to  achieve  the  anti-reces- 
sionary potential  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

The  Federal  and  State  actions  rec- 
ommended will  help  advance  the  econ- 
omy of  each  State  and  in  protecting  the 
economy  of  the  nation.  In  human  terms, 
the  recommended  changes  will  better  en- 
able a  worker  to  weather  the  adversity 
of  unemployment  and  to  find  a  suit- 
able job. 

/  urge  that  the  Congress  and  the  States 
enact  the  legislation  proposed  to  carry 
out  these  improvements. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  July  8.  1969. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  671.  An  act  to  compensate  the  Indians 
of  California  for  the  value  of  land  erroneously 
used  as  an  offset  In  a  judgment  agalnat  the 
United  States  obtained  by  said  Indians; 

H.R.  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  certain  lands 
comprising  the  Gatllnburg  Spur  of  the  Py>ot- 
mlk  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposee; 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  aa  to  the  admlnls- 
traUve  settlement  of  personal  property 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  clvlUan  em- 
ployees; and 


H.R.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Ck)de,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent  au- 
thority for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of  title 
10  and  section  716  of  tlUe  32,  United  States 
Code. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  671.  An  act  to  compensate  the  Indians 
of  CaUfomla  for  the  value  of  land  erroneous- 
ly used  as  an  offset  In  a  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  obtained  by  said  Indians: 
and 

HJl.  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Oreat 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  Gatllnburg  Spur  of  the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Intwlor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual r^x>rt  to  Congress  as  to  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  personal  property 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  dviUan  em- 
ployees; and 

H.R.  4247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments on  certain  claims  which  are  certified 
to  Congress  and  to  provide  equivalent  au- 
thority for  administrative  settlement  and 
payment  of  claims  under  section  2733  of 
title  10  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  7.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSlilELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Subcommittee  on  Evalu- 
ation and  Planning  of  Social  Programs 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LEAD  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1647. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1647)  an 
act  to  authorize  the  release  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  short  tons  of  lead  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 


mental stockpile  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  thousand  short  tons  of 
lead  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
9&-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  456,  as  amended 
by  73  Stot.  607).  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shaU  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  publicly 
advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  Bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  thU  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 

(1)  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
•methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  ad- 
vertising are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
yesterday,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  1647.  Under  the  agreement, 
the  time  on  that  amendment  and  all  sub- 
sequent amendments  will  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be  controlled 
equally  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing that  order,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  may  at 
this  time  call  up  certain  imobjected-to 
bills  on  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  oh. 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  bills  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  274. 
S.  1583. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bUl. 


POSTMASTER  APPOINTMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  1583)  to  provide  that  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  including  the  postal 
service,  be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3311  of  Utle  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  1 

"i  3311.  Method  of  appointment  | 

"The  Postmaster  Oeneral  shall  appoint 
postmasters  In  the  competitive  civil  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  status 
or  tenure  of  postmasters  in  office  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  3108  the  following  new  section: 

"{3109.  NonpoUtical  appointments  and  pro- 
motions 

"(a)  In  the  selection,  appointment,  and 
promotion  of  employees  of  the  Department, 
no  political  test  or  qualification  shall  be 
permitted  or  given  consideration,  and  all 
such  personnel  actions  shall  be  taken  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or 
empUi)iee  of  the  Department  who  violates 
-this  sactlon  shall  be  removed  from  office  or 
otherwise  disciplined  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures for  disciplinary  action  established 
pursuant  to  law. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  officers  whose 
appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  selection,  appointment,  or 
promotion  to  a  position  designated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  position  of  a 
confidential  or  policy-determining  character 
or  as  a  position  to  be  filled  by  a  noncareer 
executive  assignment." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  41  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  item  3108  the  following  new  item: 

"3109.  NonpoUtical  appointments   and   pro- 
motions." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-283) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

This  legislation  will  eliminate  Presidential 
nomination  and  Senate  confirmation  of  post- 
masters at  post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class.  In  lieu  of  the  present  method  of 
appointing  postmasters,  all  appointments  will 
be  made  by  the  Postmaster  General.  The  bill 
contains  language  prohibiting  political  rec- 
ommendations from  being  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  appointment  of  any  person  to 
any  position  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
other  than  Presidential  nominees  and  policy- 
making employees. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  to  eliminate  politics  as  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  selection  of  some  25,000 
postmasters  throughout  the  Nation.  The  his- 
toric method  of  making  these  appointments 
has  been  that  a  political  adviser  (usually  a 
Congressman  or  a  Senator  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  administration  in  power)  in- 
dicates his  preference  in  fllUng  a  postmaster- 
ship  by  choosing  either  the  noncompetitive 
promotion  of  a  qualified  career  employee  in 
the  postal  service,  or  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  subject  to  civil  service 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations. 

This  system  has  produced  many  fine  post- 
mas  lers.  but  it  has  also  proved  to  be  a  prob- 
lem in  some  cases  because  of  conflicting  po- 
litical pressures  in  the  town  where  the  post- 


master vacancy  exists.  It  has  not  contributed 
toward  Improving  the  career  postal  service 
because  postal  employees  generally  recognize 
that,  regardless  of  their  achievement,  the 
opportunity  for  becoming  postmaster  is  lim- 
ited because  politics  is  a  primary  factor  In 
selecting  the  nominee. 

Legislation  to  abolish  the  political  system 
haa  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years.  In  1967  the  Senate  approved  a  provi- 
sion in  S.  355,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967,  eliminating  the  system,  but  the 
bill  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
1968,  a  provision  similar  to  that  included  in 
S.  355  was  favorably  repwrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  on  the  floor  before  adjournment  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Earlier  this  year.  President 
Nixon  and  Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blount  announced  that  political  recommen- 
dations would  no  longer  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  selection  of  nominees.  To  pro- 
vide legislative  sanction  for  this  new  policy, 
the  committee  recommends  enactment  of 
legislation  doing  away  with  Senate  confirma- 
tion and  vesting  the  authority  for  selecting 
pMsstmasters  in  the  Postmaster  General  ex- 
clusively. 

The  new  procedure  will  be  a  very  sig- 
nificant departure  from  past  practice.  The 
committee  has  carefully  considered  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  as  well  as  alternatives 
to  the  administration's  recommendations. 
Finally,  however,  the  conmiittee  decided  to 
approve  the  administration  recommenda- 
tions without  guidelines  written  into  law 
so  that  the  Postmaster  General  will  have  a 
free  hand  in  establishing  the  new  system. 
The  committee  expects  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  report  on  the  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  so  that  further  considera- 
tion may  be  given  in  the  event  the  program 
does  not  fulfill  expectations. 


THE  CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION 
(UNITED  STATES  AND  STATE  OF 
MONTANA)  AT  PORT  HARRISON, 
MONT. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3689)  to  cede  to  the 
State  of  Montana  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  United  States  over  the  real 
property  comprising  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center,  Fort  Harrison, 
Mont.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-284),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION    Or  THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  cede  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United 
States  over  the  real  property  comprising  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Center.  Port  Har- 
rison. Mont.  The  cession  would  be  effective 
upon  acceptance  by  that  State. 

Exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  has  created 
difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  services  ad- 
junct to  operation  of  the  center.  Local  au- 
thorities have  furnished  various  services 
even  though  there  has  been  doubt  expressed 
as  to  the  legality  of  actions  taken.  For  ex- 
ample, on  one  occasion  it  was  necessary 
for  a  local  deputy  sheriff  to  come  to  the 
center  to  disarm  a  former  patient  who 
had  returned  to  the  center  armed,  threat- 
ening several  employees.  On  another  oc- 
casion a  patient  in  the  center  apparently 
committed  suicide  and  it  became  neces- 
sary   to    hold    an    Inquest.    The    local    au- 


thority held  the  inquest  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, although  expressing  doubts  as  to  ita 
authority.  The  bill  would  remove  that  doubt 
by  providing  concurrent  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority in  such  cases. 

The  director  of  the  center  has  advised 
that  the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  the 
local  level  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  in- 
vestigation, the  U.S.  attorney,  the  county 
attorney,  county  sheriff,  and  Judges  of  the 
State  court.  All  recommend  concurrent  Juris- 
diction. 

Exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  Port 
William  Harrison  military  reservation  vested 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Montana  Gen- 
eral Act  of  Cession  of  February  14,  1891.  Be- 
ginning April  29,  1922,  the  hospital  on  the 
reservation  was  operated  by  the  then  Vet- 
erans Bureau  and  later  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. On  November  14,  1946,  the 
then  Secretary  of  War  formally  transferred 
approximately  180  acres  of  the  reservation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  22.  1944  (Public 
Law  346.  78th  Cong.) ,  as  amended.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  regional  office  and  a  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  hospital,  is  located  on  such 
acreage. 

There  would  be  no  cost  insofar  as  Federal 
expenditures  are  involved  by  the  approval 
of  this  proposal. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1857)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-507,  as  amended,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  research  relating  to 
fuels  and  vehicles  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2276,  the  pending  measure,  amends  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  would 
extend  for  1  year  the  authorization  for 
research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles 
at  the  current  level  of  $90,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967,  this  Nation  en- 
tered a  new  phase  in  the  national  effort 
to  control  and  abate  air  pollution.  In 
that  legislation  the  Congress  set  forth  a 
blueprint  for  a  truly  systematic  effort  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  threat  of  air 
pollution  to  public  health  and  welfare. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  the  lead  agency  in  this  ef- 
fort, has  made  substantial  progress  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  It  was  gratifying  to  note 
that  Secretary  Finch,  as  one  of  his  first 
ofBcial  tasks,  issued  air  quality  criteria, 
summarizing  available  medical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  on  the  effects  on  public 
health  and  welfare  of  two  air  contami- 
nants— sulfur  oxides  and  particulates. 
At  the  same  time  he  also  issued  reports 
on  the  control  techniques  applicable  to 
these  atmospheric  contaminants. 

Thus,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  the 
States  to  adopt  regional  air '  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  oxides  and  particu- 
late matter.  In  the  next  several  months 
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state  governments  will  begin  adopting 
standards  and  plans  for  implementing 
sulfur  oxides  and  particulate  standards, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Initial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
air  quality  control  regions  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  He  has  already  designated  sev- 
eral of  the  Nation's  largest  metropolitan 
areas,  and  is  expected  to  designate  32 
such  regions  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  an  additional  25  by  the  summer  of 
1970. 

The  total  irapulation  of  these  57  re- 
gions is  97  million  persons,  or  70  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  urban  pMjpulation. 
All  50  States  are  represented,  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Once  criteria  and  control  data  for  a 
contaminant  or  group  of  contaminants 
are  issued  and  an  air  quality  control  re- 
gion is  designated,  the  States  represented 
have  90  days  to  signify  their  intent  to 
set  air  quality  standards  for  that  con- 
taminant and  the  designated  area.  They 
then  have  180  days  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings and  adopt  standards,  and  another 
180  days  to  adopt  plans  and  schedules 
to  implement  and  enforce  these  stand- 
ards. 

The  objective  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  clearly  is  to  promote  and  encourage 
public  participation  in  the  development 
of  public  policies  and  air  quality  stand- 
ards geared  to  the  regional  nature  of  air 
pollution  problems.  Whether  or  not  the 
Air  Quality  Act  is  successful  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  commitment  and  co- 
operation the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceives from  State  and  local  government, 
from  industry,  and  from  the  taxpayer 
and  citizen.  As  the  knowledgeable  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  so  eloquently  stated 
at  the  New  England  Conference  on  Air 
Pollution : 

If  the  public  welfare  becomes  In  the  future 
as  it  has  so  often  been  in  the  past,  the  con- 
cern on  a  dally  basis  of  only  those  who  are 
elected  to  public  office  or  who  hold  appointive 
office  in  government,  then  we  can  indeed  be 
concerned  about  the  futvue  of  participatory 
politics  in  the  American  system. 

Once  public  policies  are  established 
which  reflect  desired  air  qualities  in 
terms  of  health,  comfort,  convenience, 
cleanliness,  and  beauty,  they  must  be  im- 
plemented. To  do  so  requires  control 
methods  adequate  to  meet  long-term 
needs.  Current  control  technologies  are 
insufficient  to  meet  these  long-term 
needs.  Therefore,  new  and  improved 
methods  must  be  developed  to  insure  the 
maintenance,  and,  where  necessary  or 
desirable,  the  enhancement  of  existing 
air  quality. 

Section  104  of  the  Air  Pollution  Act  of 
1967  is  designed  to  meet  this  insufficiency 
by  providing  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  into  new  and  improved 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion of  fuels. 

Significant  advancements  have  been 
made  in  the  implementation  of  these  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Sys- 
tem studies  have  been  conducted  to  de- 


fine needed  research  and  development  to 
w^DC  with  stationary  sources.  These  ac- 
tivities should  now  be  expanded  into  mo- 
tor vehicle  research  and  development  to 
reduce  emissions  which  account  for  over 
60  percent  of  the  current  air  pollution. 
Such  activities  should  be  designed  to  en- 
courage industry  to  reduce  the  emissions 
from  internal  combustion  engines,  as 
well  as  to  develop  alternative  methods  of 
propulsion. 

While  program  advances  are  encour- 
aging, the  committee  is  concerned  about 
the  inadequacies  in  funding.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  104,  the  Congress  authorized  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969.  Unfortunately, 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  un- 
der section  104  provisions  have  not  been 
adequately  funded,  with  approximately 
$9  million  and  $14  million  have  been 
expended  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
respectively. 

The  effect  has  been  to  delay  severely 
the  development  of  much  needed  control 
technologies.  A  typical  example  is  the 
area  of  sulfur  oxides  control.  The  study 
of  sulfur  oxide  control  methods,  devel- 
oped with  the  assistance  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  entitled  "Sulfur 
Oxides  Pollution  Control,  Federal  Re- 
search and  Development  Planning  and 
Programing,  1968-72,"  indicates  that  if 
the  development  of  sulfur  oxide  control 
methods  is  to  be  phased  to  meet  the 
abatement  and  control  needs  of  the 
coimtry  in  5  years  then  Federal  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  should  have 
been  S41  million  and  $56  million  for  fis- 
cal years  1969  and  1970.  Yet  the  appro- 
priation for  all  purposes  was  $23  million 
or  $74  million  short  of  meeting  the  need 
regarding  sulfur  oxides  alone. 

This  failure,  however,  is  not  due  solely 
to  Government  lethargy.  The  testimony 
of  industry,  in  particular  the  electric 
utilities,  coal  and  oil  industries,  on  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  participate  in  joint  Government- 
Industry  efforts  in  control  technology 
development.  To  this  end  the  Congress 
enacted  section  104  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  the  authorization  of  which 
would  be  extended  by  S.  2276  through 
fiscal  year  1970. 

This  section  contains  two  special  fea- 
tures not  contained  in  section  103,  the 
general  research  provisions.  Rrst,  funds 
made  available  under  section  104  would 
remain  available  until  expended.  This 
fiexibility  is  useful  in  the  planning  and 
scheduling  of  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  projects  which  may 
extend  beyond  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 
Second,  section  104  authorizes  support- 
ing projects  which  involve  construction 
and  installation  of  pollution  control 
equipment  on  private  property  for  the 
purpose  of  testing. 

Section  104  is  useful  to  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry,  yet,  it  has  been  in- 
adequately funded  to  meet  the  need  de- 
fined by  the  Congress. 

If  private  industry  is  truly  interested 
in  participating  in  this  program,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  more  effective  support 
for  and  interest  in  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1969. 
The  pending  bill.  S.  2276,  provides  for 


continuation  of  all  of  these  vital  activ- 
ities for  1  year.  The  measure  extends 
section  104  authorization  through  fiscal 
year  1970  at  the  currently  authorized 
level  of  expenditure,  $90  mUlion,  and  is 
vital  to  the  continuance  of  these  joint 
Government-industry  activities. 

Later  this  year  the  committee  will  con- 
sider extending  authorizations  for  all 
sections  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  beyond 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  authorization  for 
other  than  section  104  through  fiscal 
year  1970  is  provided  for  in  current 
statutes. 

At  this  time,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  committee's  members,  I  recom- 
mend enactment  of  S.  2276. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  Senator  Randolph,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member,  in  urging  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  S.  2276,  to  extend  certain  research 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Great  and  urgent  environmental  prob- 
lems face  this  and  other  nations.  The 
problems  are  real  and  we  must  look  now 
to  the  development  of  adequate  remedies. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  repre- 
sents a  small  portion  of  a  legislative  pro- 
gram designed  to  reverse  the  trend  of  de- 
teriorating air  quality.  It  is  a  simple  ex- 
tension for  1  fiscal  year  of  research  au- 
thority to  continue  this  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1970.  when  all  the 
authorizations  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  are 
subject  to  review  and  reauthorization. 

Although  this  bill  is  a  simple  extension 
of  existing  authority,  it  does  illustrate  a 
difficulty  in  developing  control  methods 
and  techniques  at  a  time  when  air  pol- 
lution continues  to  increase.  I  refer  to 
the  gap  between  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  the  pollution  control  ef- 
forts. 

Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  pro- 
posed to  be  extended  by  S.  2276,  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  appropria- 
tions, not  to  exceed  S125  million.  How- 
ever, in  those  2  years  only  $23  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  research  into 
fuels  combustion  under  .section  104 — less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  authorized  amount. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this  fact 
as  they  ptiss  upon  this  bill  and,  more 
importantly,  when  the  several  appropri- 
ation bills  relating  to  environmental 
quality  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
286) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT 

With  the  passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  this  Nation  entered  a  new  phase  In  th» 
national  effort  to  control  and  abate  air  pol- 
lution. In  that  legislation  the  Congress  set 
forth  a  blueprint  for  a  truly  systematic  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  long-term  threat  of  air 
pollution  to  public  health  and  welfare. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  lead  agency  in  this  effort,  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  Implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  Air  Quality  Act.  It  was 
gratifying  to  note  that  Secretary  Finch,  as 
one  of  his  first  official  tasks,  issued  air  qual- 
ity criteria,  summarizing  available  medical 
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and  sclentlflc  knowledge  on  the  effects  on 
public  health  and  welfare  of  two  air  con- 
taminants— sulfur  ozldee  and  particulates. 
At  the  same  time  he  also  issued  reports  on 
the  control  techniques  applicable  to  these 
atznospberlc  contaminants. 

Thus,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  the  States 
to  adopt  regional  air  quality  standards  for 
sulfur  oxides  and  particulate  matter.  In  the 
next  several  months  State  governments  will 
begin  adopting  standards  for  sulfur  oxides 
and  particulate  and  plans  for  their  Imple- 
mentation In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Initial  attention  have  been  devoted  to  the 
air  quality  control  regions  deeignated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  has  already  designated  several  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  metropolitan  areas,  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  designate  32  such  regions  before  the 
end  of  the  year  and  an  additional  25  by  the 
summer  of  1970. 

The  total  population  of  these  57  regions  la 
97  million  persons^  or  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  population.  All  50  States  are 
represented,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Once  criteria  and  control  data  for  a  con- 
tamlaant  or  group  of  contaminants  are  Issued 
-and  ao.  air  quality  control  region  Is  desig- 
nated, the  States  represented  have  90  days  to 
signify  their  Intent  to  set  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  that  contaminant  and  the  designated 
area.  They  then  have  180  days  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  adopt  standards,  and  another 
180  days  to  adopt  plans  and  schedules  to 
Implement  and  enforce  these  standards  and 
requisite  emission  standards. 

The  success  of  this  approach  Is  contingent 
on  the  development  of  control  technologies 
adequate  to  achieve  established  standards 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  report  entitled 
"Control  Techniques  for  Sulfur  Oxide  Air 
Pollutants"  represents  a  vital.  Integral  part 
in  a  program  designed  to  assist  the  States. 
The  report,  however,  reflects  current  control 
technologies  whlch..,are  insufficient  to  meet 
long-term  needs.  Therefore,  new  and  im- 
proved methods  must-be  developed  to  Insure 
the  maintenance  and.  where  necesaary  or  de- 
sirable, the  enhancement  of  existing  air 
quality. 

Section  104  of  the  Air  QuaUty  Aot  of  1967 
Is  designed  to  meet  this  objective  and  pro- 
vides for  research  and  development  activities 
Into  new  and  improved  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  fuels.  Much  of  this 
resecuvh  could  be  accompllahed  under  section 
103,  but  there  are  two  special  features  In  sec- 
tion 104. 

First,  funds  made  available  under  section 
104  oan  remain  available  until  expended.  This 
flexibdllty  Is  useful  In  the  planning  and 
schediiling  of  research  and  development  and 
demonstration  projects  which  may  extend  be- 
yond the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Second,  section  104  defines  a  legal  basis  for 
supporting  projects  involving  construotion 
and  installation  of  p)ollutlon  control  equip- 
ment on  private  property  for  the  purpose  of 
testing.  This  is  very  useful  since  industrial 
plants  often  are  the  beet  possible  sites  for 
maUng  a  realistic  evaJua4;ion  of  the  economic 
and  technological  feasibUlty  of  new  prooeeses 
for  the  control  of  problems  such  as  sulfur 
oxides  pollution. 

For  this  purpose  the  Congress  authorized 
$35  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969.  Unfortunately,  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 104  provisions  have  not  been  adequately 
funded,  with  approximately  $9  million  and 
$14  million  having  been  expended  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1909,  respectively.  This  Is 
considerably  less  than  the  $225  million 
authorization,  for  the  same  period,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  July  18, 
1967,  and  the  $125  million  authorization 
contained  in  the  act. 

Despite  inadequacies  in  funding,  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 


has  moved  forward  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
improve  air  pollution  control  technology. 
Programs  to  develop  the  large-scale  equip- 
ment studies  necessary  to  firmly  evaluate 
first-generation  processes  for  control  of  pol- 
lution from  combustion  have  been  given  con- 
tinued high  priority,  and  programs  to  develop 
new  processes  have  been  expanded  to  give 
Increased  attention  to  pollutants  other  than 
sxilfur  oxides  originating  from  combustion 
of  fuels. 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  the  In- 
creased emphasis  being  devoted  to  systems 
studies  to  provide  better  definition  of  the 
research  and  development  needed  to  cope 
with  any  major  segment  of  the  air  pollution 
problem  presented  by  stationary  soiirces. 

These  studies  include : 

(1)  Industrywide  surveys  of  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  primary  smelters,  pulp  and 
paper,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  In  all  these  surveys, 
combustion  processes  will  be  (dven  special 
attention. 

(2)  Devise  oriented  studl„  •>/  assess  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  to  permit  wider 
application  of  electrostatic  precipitators, 
fabric  filters,  scrubbers,  and  afterburners. 

(3)  Pollutant  oriented  studies  to  provide 
better  definition  of  the  relative  contributions 
of  and  control  problems  associated  with  im- 
portant pollutants  such  as  nitrogen  oxides, 
particulates,  and  odors  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  study  of  sulfur  oxide  control  methods, 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  entitled  "Sulfur 
Oxides  Pollution  Control,  Federal  Research 
and  Development  Planning  and  Programing, 
1968-72,"  was  impressive.  This  report  should 
prove  an  Invaluable  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  control  technologies  for  sulfur 
oxides. 

All  these  systems  studies  Involve  certain 
common  characteristics,  whether  they  are 
pollutant  oriented,  device  oriented,  or  indus- 
try oriented.  In  all.  the  intent  is  to  accumu- 
late the  best  possible  data  to  provide  a 
broad  base  of  information  that  can  be  used 
by  any  groups  Interested  In  analysis  of  any 
segment  of  the  problems.  The  availability  of 
such  Information  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
considerable  duplication  of  effort. 

These  plans  and  similar  plans  and  pro- 
grams are  needed  for  other  problem  areas. 
For  example,  national  research  and  develop- 
ment plans  should  be  developed  to  control 
nitrogen  oxides  emissions,  to  control  par- 
ticulate materials  that  are  so  small  they  elude 
current  control  efforts,  and  to  reduce  the 
emissions  from  moving  sources  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  trucks,  ships,  and  airplanes. 

The  committee  believes  that  Increased  em- 
phasis Is  needed  on  motor  vehicle  research. 
Motor  vehicles^  contribute  to  the  general 
levels  of  noise  in  urban  areas,  as  well  as,  60 
percent  of  the  atmospheric  pollution.  A  bal- 
anced research  and  development  program  Is 
needed  on  alternatives  to  the  internal  com- 
bxistion  engine;  a  program  which  stimulates 
Industry  to  more  rapidly  develop  low-pollu- 
tion vehicles. 

This  bill,  S.  2276,  provides  for  continuation 
of  aU  of  these  vital  activities.  The  bill  extends 
section  104  authorization  through  fiscal  year 
1970  at  the  currently  authorized  level  of  ex- 
penditure, and  is  vital  to  the  continuance  of 
these  Joint  Government-industry  activities. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  necessity.  Later 
this  year  the  committee  will  look  to  extend- 
ing authorizations  for  all  sections  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  beyond  fiscal  year  1970.  The  au- 
thorization for  other  than  section  104 
through  fiscal  year  1970  is  provided  for  In 
current  statutes. 

n.    NEED    FOB    LEGISLATION 

The  successful  implementation  of  this  na- 
tional effort  to  control  and  abate  air  pollu- 
tion depends  on  the  development  of  adequate 
control  technology.  Adequate  control  tech- 
nology is  necessary  not  only  to  reduce  the 
atmospheric  emissions  from  existing  sources, 


but  also  to  counteract  the  increasing  number 
of  new  sources. 

There  is  already  knowledge  to  reduce  air 
pollution  by  a  significant  degree,  but  there 
are  many  control  problems  for  which  long, 
term  solutions  do  not  exist.  In  particular, 
the  effective  control  of  air  pollution  emls>' 
Elons  from  motor  vehicles  and  sulfur  oxides 
pollution  from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels 
will  require  Intensive  research  and  develop, 
ment  over  the  next  several  years.  Section  1(H 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  designed  to 
meet  these  needs. 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to- 
ll) Conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
granu  directed  toward  development  of  im- 
proved,  low-cost  techniques  for  control  ol 
combustion  byproducts  of  fuels,  for  removal 
of  potential  pollutants  from  fuels,  and  for 
control  of  emissions  from  evaporation  of 
fuels: 

(2)  Provide  for  Federal  grants  or  contract 
with  public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions, 
or  persons  for  (A)  part  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  or  otherwise  securing 
for  research  and  development  piirposes, 
new  or  Improved  devices  or  methods  having 
Industrywide  application  of  preventing  or 
controlling  discharges  into  the  air  of  varloiu 
types  of  pollutants;  and  (B)  carrying  out 
the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3700  of  the  Re- 
vUed  Statutes  (81  U.S.O.  529;  41  UJ3.C.  6); 

(3)  Determine,  by  laboratory  and  pilot 
plant  testing,  the  results  of  air  pollution  re- 
search and  studies  in  order  to  develop  new  or 
improved  processes  and  plant  designs  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  demonstrated  on  a 
large  and  practical  scale; 

(4)  Construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  or 
participate  In  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  new  or  Improved  demon- 
stration plants  or  processes  which  have  prom- 
ise  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  act; 

(5)  Study  new  or  improved  methods  for  the 
recovery  and  marketing  of  commercially  val- 
uable byproducts  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  pollutions;  and 

(6)  Establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees  composed  of  recognized  experts  In  var- 
ious aspects  of  air  pollution  and  Its  control 
to  assist  in  the  examination  and  evaluation 
of  research  progress  and  of  all  research  pro. 
posals  and  contracts  and  to  Instire  the  avoid- 
ance of  duplication  of  research. 

For  this  purpose  the  Congress  authorized 
$35  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $90  mil. 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1969,  with  the  appropri> 
ated  sums  for  section  104  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  In  this  way  projects  Ini- 
tiated for  more  than  1-year  terms  would  be 
assured  of  continuing  support.  However,  the 
authorization  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  section  104  expire  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 

Among  all  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  section  104  most  clearly  reflects  the  Na- 
tion's pressing  need  for  practical  solutions 
to  the  very  serious  air  pollution  problems 
associated  with  fuel  combustion  and  motor 
vehicles.  This  section  also  reflects  the  need 
for  Involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  these  complex  prob- 
lems. Section  104  provides  authorities  con- 
tained nowhere  else  In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

First,  funds  appropriated  under  section  104 
remain  available  until  expended.  This  flexi- 
bility Is  Important  in  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  large-scale  research  and  devel- 
opment projects.  Permitting  funds  to  be  car- 
ried over  from  one  year  to  the  next  allows  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion to  select  the  most  promising  projects 
and  the  best  qualified  contractors  and  grant- 
ees and  to  initiate  projects  at  the  times  moEt 
advantageous  to  the  Oovemment. 

Second,  section  104  allows  for  the  con- 
struction and  testing  of  demonstration  con- 
trol equipment  on  private  property.  The 
consequence  is  to  ease  the  legal  problems 
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associated  with  supporting  large-scale  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  projects  In- 
volving construction  on  private  property. 
The  construction  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration plants  at  Industrial  sites  is  often 
the  best  means  of  making  a  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  the  econ(»nlc  and  technical  feasi- 
bility of  new  processes,  fen-  example,  sulfur 
oxides  control  methods.  Two  such  projects 
are  scheduled  to  get  underway  in  fiscal  1970. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  important  that  the 
funding  under  section  104  be  uninterrupted, 
as  provided  for  In  S.  2276. 

REVIEW    or    PROGRAM    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Despite  Inadequacies  in  funding,  the  ad- 
ministration has  moved  fc»-ward  In  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  section  104.  A  de- 
scription of  these  activities  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  Congress  in  two 
reports  entitled  "Progress  in  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Air  Pollution,"  on  June  28, 
1968  (S.  Doc.  90-22),  and  March  4,  1969  (S. 
Doc.  91-11). 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration's research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  stationary  sources  con- 
sists of  a  three-pronged  attack : 

1.  The  development  of  systems  and  proc- 
esses to  control  specific  pollutants;  for  ex- 
ample, sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  and 
particulates. 

2.  Systems  surveys  to  define  the  pollution 
problems  of  specific  Industries  and  to  coop- 
eratively develop  control  approaches  for  these 
Industries;  for  example,  primary  smelters, 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  waste 
disposal  plants. 

3 .  The  continuous  development  of  new  and 
Improved  control  devices  for  use  in  the  vari- 
ous control  systems. 

In  achieving  these  goals  the  NAPCA  has 
moved  forward  in  a  number  of  areas.  An 
outline  of  these  areas  is  presented  below. 
Details  are  given  in  the  two  progress  reports 
cited  earlier. 

1  Control  of  Sulfur  Oxide  Pollution: 
A    Removal  of  sulfur  from  coal. 

1.  Coal  washing  studies. 
B.  Removal  of  sulfur  from  fuel  oil. 
C   Removal  of  sulfur  from  flue  gas: 
1.  Limestone-Injection  process. 

2  Alkalized  alumina  process. 
D.  New  process  development: 

1.  Aqueous  scrubbing. 

2.  Solid  metal  oxides. 

3.  Inorganic  liquids. 

4  Organic  liquids. 

5  Inorganic  solids  excluding  metal  oxides. 

6.  Organic  solids. 

7.  Catalytic  oxidation  to  sulfuric  acid. 
8   Reduction  to  sulfur. 

9.  Physical  methods  of  separation. 

II.  Control  of  nitrogen  oxides  pollution. 

III.  Control  of  particulate  pollution. 

IV.  Control  of  pollution  from  specific  in- 
dustries. 

V  Control  of  pollution  from  solid  waste 
disposal. 

VI.  Control   device    Improvement   studies. 

Of  these  areas,  two  deserve  particular  at- 
tention: The  first  Is  fuel  combustion  re- 
search; the  second  Is  motor  vehicle  research 
and  development. 

FUEL  COMBUSTION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Efforts  to  develop  and  demonstrate  tech- 
niques for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
sulfur  oxides  pollution  constitute  a  major 
part  of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration's  research  and  development 
on  air  pollution  problems  arising  from  fuel 
combustion. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  NAPCA  has  com- 
pleted the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
5-year  plan  for  sulfur  oxides  research  and 
development  and  has  moved  ahead  on  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  available  funds.  Thus,  NAPCA  Is 
now  managing  a  national  program  Involving 
the   participation   of   several   other  Federal 


agencies  and  more  than  70  groups  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  universities.  The  pro- 
gram also  Includes  cooperative  activities 
with  organizations  in  several  foreign 
countries. 

This  program  encompasses  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  laboratory  testing,  studies  of 
economic  and  technical  feasibility,  and  pilot- 
plant  and  prototype  testing  of  sulfux  oxides 
control  techniques.  NAPCA  Is  placing  In- 
creasing emphasis  on  full-scale  prototype 
testing  of  techniques  which  have  reached 
advanced  stages  of  development.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  program  is  supported  by 
NAPCA  contracts  with  non-Federal  orga- 
nizations, but  It  is  expected  that  projects  In- 
volving cost  sharing  by  Industry  will  account 
for  an  Increasing  share  of  the  program  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  prototype  testing. 

The  development  and  demonstration  of 
techniques  for  removing  sulfur  oxides  from 
combustion  gases  represent  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal work  areas  of  the  program.  Availability 
of  such  techniques  would  help  to  pave  the 
way  for  achieving  effective  control  of  sul- 
fur oxides  pollution  without  lmp>oGing  wide- 
spread restrictions  on  fuel  use.  NAPCA  has 
initiated  work  leading  to  full-scale  prototype 
testing  of  limestone  injection  processes, 
which  potentially  tire  applicable  to  many 
existing  steam-electric  powerpltints.  Proto- 
type testing  of  the  dry  limestone  process  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  fiscal  1970  at  a  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  plant.  A  site  for 
testing  of  the  limestone  injectlon-and-wet 
scrubbing  process  has  not  been  selected  as 
yet.  Agreements  regarding  the  handling  of 
proprietary  information  have  been  nego- 
tiated to  pave  the  way  for  evaluation  of  flue- 
gas  treatment  processes  developed  by  Well- 
man-Lord  and  the  Monsanto  Co. 

Also  with  respect  to  flue-gas  treatment, 
NAPCA  has  begun  work  on  techniques  that 
previously  have  not  been  applied  to  the 
control  of  air  pollution  but  have  potential 
for  such  application.  Emphasis  in  this  work 
is  being  placed  on  techniques  that  would 
permit  recovery  of  sulfur  byproducts.  NAPCA 
already  has  initiated  work  on  design  of  a 
small  pilot  plant  for  testing  of  one  such  proc- 
ess— the  molten  carbonate  process;  construc- 
tion of  the  pilot  plant  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  fiscal  1970.  Early  initiation  of  work  on 
three  other  new  processes  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  application  of  techniques  for  removing 
sulfur  from  fuels  before  they  are  burned 
offers  another  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  the  sulfdr  oxides  problem.  In  the  past 
2  years,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  other  organizations,  NAPCA  has 
Initiated  studies  of  the  extent  to  which 
sulfur  can  be  removed  from  coals  mined  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  fiscal 
1969,  two  studies  were  initiated  to  establish 
design  parameters  for  prototype  sulfur- 
removal  plants. 

The  amount  of  coal  lost  when  sulfur- 
containing  pyrites  are  removed  from  co«U 
constitutes  an  economic  llmitjation  on  the 
extent  to  which  sulfur  caui  be  removed.  A 
process  that  would  permit  burning  of  the 
pyrite-coal  mixtures  to  produce  heat  and 
sulfur  byproducts  is  being  Inevstlgated  by 
NAPCA  as  an  approach  to  maximizing  the 
extent  to  which  coal  can  be  economically 
deeulfurlzed. 

Exploration  of  new  combustion  processes 
that  might  drastically  reduce  the  release  of 
sulfur  oxides  is  an  important  part  of  NAPCA 's 
program.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  such 
processes  is  fluldlzed  bed  combustion.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  evaluating  the 
basic  technology  of  fluldlzed  bed  combustion. 
NAPCA's  efforts  are  focused  on  evaluating 
its  potential  for  sulfur-oxides  reduction. 
NAPCA's  work  on  this  process  Includes  coop- 
erative activity  with  several  foreign  groups; 
Just  recently  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  National  Coal  Board  of  Great  Britain  for 


exchangee  of  Information  on  fluldlzed  bed 
combustion. 

New  energy  conversion  techniques  offer 
still  another  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
sulfur  oxides  problem.  NAPCA  is  beginning 
to  explore  the  extent  to  which  such  tech- 
niques, possibly  coupled  with  fuel  conver- 
slon-desulfurlzation  processes,  can  make  a 
contribution  to  future  implementation  at 
sulfur  oxides  control  programs. 

Motor  vehicle  research  and  development 
The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  Initiated  development  of  a 
comprehensive  5-year  plan  for  research  and 
development  on  motor  vehicle  pollution  con- 
trol. This  plan  will  deflne  speciflc  goals  and 
outline  alternative  pathways  toward  those 
goals.  It  will  encompass  not  only  NAPCA's 
research  and  development  activities  but  also 
the  related  work  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
In  addition,  it  will  deflne  the  relationship 
between  Federal  and  industry  research  and 
development  work  on  the  motor  vehicle  pol- 
lution problem. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  NAPCA  has  Initiated 
or  intensifled  its  research  and  development 
on  many  aspects  of  motor  vehicle  pollution 
control.  Areas  in  which  significant  new  or  in- 
tensified activity  is  underway  include  ad- 
vanced control  systems  applicable  to  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emissions  from 
internal  combustion  engines;  nitrogen  ox- 
ides control  systems;  techniques  for  control- 
ling emissions  of  particulate  matter,  par- 
ticularly lead;  alternative  fuels  for  internal 
combustion  engines;  nature  and  control  of 
dlesel  odors;  and  unconventional  engines  for 
use  In  passenger  cars. 

Examples  of  specific  projects  initiated  un- 
der section  104  Include: 

1.  A  cooperative  project  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
develop  a  thermal  afterburner  for  the  con- 
trol of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon 
emissions.  The  project  takes  advantage  of 
NASA's  experience  in  the  development  and 
use  of  materials  capable  of  withstanding  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures.  Progress  in  this 
work  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  technical 
feasibility  of  compliance  with  increasingly 
stringent  emission  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

2.  Two  projects  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
first-generation,  exhaust-gas  recirculation 
devices  for  the  control  of  nitrogen  oxides 
emissions.  A  demonstration  grant  has  been 
awarded  to  the  State  of  California  to  sup- 
port road  testing  of  one  type  of  device.  Tests 
of  another  type  are  underway  in  NAPCA's 
own  laboratories;  this  one  was  developed  by 
Esso  Research  and  Engineering  under  a  con- 
tract with  NAPCA.  NAPCA  also  has  Initiated 
studies  of  the  potential  value  of  catalytic 
afterburners  for  control  of  nitrogen  oxides 
emissions  and  of  ways  to  minimize  nitrogen 
oxides  formation  in  designing  engines. 

3.  Particulate  matter  emitted  from  motor 
vehicles  includes  lead,  smoke,  and  polynu- 
clear  hydrocarbons.  F^el  modification  may 
be  the  most  direct  way  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate lead  emissions,  but  NAPCA  also  is  ex-, 
ploring  the  potential  value  of  devices  that 
wovUd  remove  all  t;rpes  of  particulate  matter 
from  automobile  exhaust  gases.  NAPCA  has 
established  specifications  for  acceptable  de- 
vices and,  following  review  of  various  pro- 
jxeals,  is  negotiating  a  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  in  this  area.  This  project  will 
be  the  first  step  In  a  3-  to  4-year  program  of 
laboratory  work,  prototype  hardware  devel- 
opment, and  on-the-road  demonstrations. 

4.  NAPCA  Is  participating  in  a  3-year.  Gov- 
ernment-industry research  program  to  de- 
velop new  knowledge  of  factors  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  nature.  effect.s.  and  control  of 
motor  vehicle  pollution.  This  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Coordinating  Research 
Council;  the  other  participants  are  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  NAPCA  pro- 
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vldee  funding  for  selected  project*  on  the 
basis  of  their  relationship  to  Its  own  pro- 
gram. Projects  for  which  NAPCA  Is  contrib- 
uting funds  Include  studies  of  fuel  volatility, 
gasoline  additives,  dlesel  odor  composition, 
urban  driving  patterns,  and  maintenance  of 
exhaust  control  systems. 

5.  NAPCA  Is  contributing  to  the  support 
of  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the 
relationship  of  fuel  comp>oeltlon  to  total 
emissions  trom  gasoline-fueled  engines  and 
the  photochemical  reactivity  of  such  emis- 
sions. This  work  Includes  studies  of  fuel- 
emission  relationships  In  both  gasoline- 
fueled  and  dlesel  engines. 

6.  NAPCA's  efforts  relating  to  unconven- 
tional engines  began  more  than  2  years  ago 
with  contract-supported  studies  to  evaluate 
the  potential  of  a  variety  of  possible  propul- 
sion systems  for  motor  vehicles.  These  studies 
identified  the  Rankine-cycle  (steam)  engine 
as  one  of  the  most  promising.  Accordingly, 
NAPCA  currently  is  negotiating  a  contract 
for  the  develc^ment  of  a  conceptual  design 
of  a  Rankine-cycle  engine  intended  specifi- 
cally for  use  in  passenger  cars. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  -third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseTnbled,  That  sec- 
tion 104 1  cj  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  June  30,  1970". 


TO    AMEND    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA  BAIL  AGENCY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  545)  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  Act 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  section  4  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bail  Agency  Act  (80  Stat.  327)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(g»  The  Agency  shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  sup>ervi8lng  all  persons  released  on 
nonsurety  release,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  release  on  personal  recognizance,  personal 
bond,  other  nonfinanclal  conditions,  cash  de- 
posit with  the  registry  of  the  court  or  per- 
centage deposit  with  the  registry  of  the  court, 
and  shall  receive  written  notice  of  such  re- 
leases from  and  by  the  appropriate  court. 
Such  supervision  may  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  that  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate contact  with  the  release  to  Insure 
notification  as  provided  In  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section  and  compliance  with  other  con- 
ditions of  release,  and  the  Agency  shall  re- 
port where  applicable  noncompliance  with 
such  other  conditions  of  release  to  the  ap- 
propriate court. 

"(h)  The  Agency  shall  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  notifying  all  {persons  released  on 
nonsurety  releases,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  release  on  personal  recognizance,  personal 
bond,  other  nonfinanclal  conditions,  cash  de- 
posit with  the  registry  of  the  court  or  per- 
centage deposit  with  the  registry  of  the  court, 
of  their  next  required  court  appearance  date 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Agency 
within  a  reasonable  time  not  less  than  five 
working  days  prior  to  such  appearance  date 
by  the  court  having  the  responsibUlty  for  the 
next  required  court  appearance  date.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  this  section  shall  apply 
to  those  persons  Indicted  as  Grand  Jury 
Originals  for  whom  no  release  condition  has 
yet  been  determined." 


Sec.  a.  Section  9  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Bail  Agency  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
"9130,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$360,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bail  Agency  Act  (80  Stat,  327)." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-287) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reqiUre  the 
District  of  Colvunbia  Ball  Agency  to  super- 
vise criminal  defendants  released  under  the 
BaU  Agency  Act  to  Insure  that  they  con- 
form to  the  conditions  of  their  release  and 
actually  appear  for  trial.  In  addition,  the 
bill  requires  courts  In  tho  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  notify  the  Ball  Agency  when  defend- 
ants are  released  and  whenever  a  court  ap- 
pearance date  Is  set  for  such  a  defendant. 
The  bin  would  increase  the  Bail  Agency's 
authorization  from  the  present  $130,000  per 
year  to  $360,000  a  year  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  personnel  to  carry  out  the  purposos 
of  that  act  and  this  bill. 

BACKGROXnn)    OP   THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  545  would  flu  a  critical  gap  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Ball  Agency  procediires. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  was 
created  In  1966  to  prepare  preball  reports 
to  any  Judicial  officer  In  the  District  concern- 
ing defendants  seeking  release  under  non- 
money  ball  conditions. 

Presently,  however,  the  agency  has  no  au- 
thority to  supervise  anyone  who  is  actually 
released  subsequent  to  such  a  report.  As  It 
now  stands  in  the  District,  no  one  Is  required 
to  follow  up  on  defendants  on  nonfinanclal 
pretrial  release  to  assure  they  conform  to  the 
release  conditions  Imposed  by  the  Judge,  or 
even  that  they  show  up  for  trial. 

S.  545  would  help  remedy  this  gap.  It 
would  Increase  from  $130,000  to  $360,000  the 
authorization  for  employing  ball  agency  per- 
sonnel. The  present  ball  agency  staff  of  15 
Includes  10  field  workers.  "ITils  bill  would 
permit,  as  funds  were  appropriated,  adequate 
Increases  in  the  Agency  staff  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  Imposed  by  this  bill. 

S.  545  would  require  the  Ball  Agency  to 
supervise  all  persons  released  under  the  BaU 
Act  to  assure  they  coiLform  to  the  conditions 
of  their  release  and  appear  for  trial.  Last 
year,  about  3,800  defendants  were  released 
on  nonmoney  ball.  These  are  the  defendants 
this  bill  authorizes  the  Ball  Agency  to 
supervise. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

As  introduced,  S.  545  merely  Increases  the 
Agency  authorization  from  $130,000  to  $360,- 
000.  The  hearing  adduced  the  need  for  a  sub- 
stantive amendment  which  the  committee 
has  made  to  the  Bail  Act  to  authorize  the 
Agency  to  use  the  additional  funds  for  post 
release  supervision  of  defendants  prior  to 
trial. 


PROHIBIITNG  THE  BUSINESS  OF 
DEBT  ADJUSTING  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  biU  (S.  1458)  to  prohibit  the  busi- 
ness of  debt  adjusting  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  as  an  incident  to  the 
lawful  practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity 
engaged  in  by  a  nonprofit  corporation 


or  association  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1458 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Debt  adjusting"  means  an  activity 
whether  referred  to  by  the  term  "budget 
counseling",  "budget  planning",  budget  serv- 
Ice",  "credit  advising",  "debt  adjusting", 
"debt  counseling",  "debt  help",  "financial  ad- 
Justing",  "financial  arranging",  "prorating", 
or  some  other  term  of  like  Import,  which  in- 
volves a  particular  debtor's  entering  into  an 
express  or  implied  contract  whereby  the  debt- 
or agrees  to  pay  an  amount  or  amounts  of 
money  periodically  or  otherwise  to  a  person 
who  agrees,  for  a  consideration,  to  distribute 
such  money  among  specified  creditors  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  agreed  upon  between 
the  debtor  and  the  person  to  whom  the  debt- 
or makes  or  agrees  to  make  such  payments. 

(2)  "Person"  does  not  include  an  individ- 
ual admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

(3)  "Partnership"  does  not  include  a 
partnership  all  the  members  of  which  are 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  provided  in  section  3.  no 
person,  partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion shall  engage  in  the  business  of  debt 
adjusting  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  those  situations  involving  debt  ad- 
justing incurred  incidentally  In  the  lawful 
practice  of  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia nor  shall  anything  In  this  Act  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  nonprofit  or  charita- 
ble corporation  or  association  which  engages 
In  debt  adjusting  even  though  the  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association  may  charge  and 
ooUect  nominal  sums  as  reimbursement  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  services. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever  violates  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  and  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  to  both. 

(b)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  MANSFIED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-288) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1458  is  to  prohibit  the 
business  of  "debt  adjusting"  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  busflness  of  debt  adjusting,  also  known 
by  several  other  names.  Involves  an  agree- 
ment by  a  debtor  to  pay  money  periodically 
to  the  adjuster  who  agrees  in  return  for  a 
fee  paid  by  the  debtor  to  apportion  the  money 
among  the  creditors  of  his  client.  The  ad- 
juster does  not  advance  or  lend  money  to  the 
debtor. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  1739,  passed  by 
the  Senate  July  19,  1968, 

HEARIl^OS 

Public  hearings  on  this  legislation  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  on  August  25,  1967,  and  February 
1, 1969. 

NEED    FOR   THE   LEGISLATION 

A  series  of  articles  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  In  1967  called  attention  to  the 
deceptive  commercial  practices  of  many  so- 
caUed  debt  consolidators  in  the  Washington 
area. 
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Debt  adjusters  persuade  debtors  to  refrain 
from  making  direct  payments  to  their  credi- 
tors and  instead  to  make  payments  to  the  ad- 
juster. They,  in  turn,  pay  the  creditors  but 
only  after  taking  a  substantial  premltun  from 
the  debtor's  payments.  The  debtor  receives 
no  real  benefit  from  this  arrangement.  In- 
stead he  adds  a  new  creditor — the  adjuster — 
to  an  overwhelming  list  of  his  creditors. 

Debt  consolidation  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  moneylendlng  institutions  or 
credit-counseling  services.  A  debt  adjuster 
lends  no  money;  he  only  takes  It.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  may  mislead  the  harried  debtor  into 
believing  that  his  creditors  will  all  be  repaid 
at  once. 

As  a  result  of  its  hearings  on  S.  1458,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  should  be  prohibited  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Several  facts  have  In- 
fluenced the  committee  to  reach  this  result: 

1.  The  fee  charged  by  the  adjuster  for  his 
services,  which  may  be  10  or  12  percent  of 
each  payment  in  addition  to  an  initial  con- 
ference fee,  adds  to  the  financial  burden  of 
the  debtor  and  thereby  postpones  the  day 
when  the  client  will  be  debt-free. 

2.  The  benefits  to  the  debtor  from  using 
a  debt  adjuster  are  questionable.  Debt  ad- 
justers do  not  lend  money,  nor  do  they  stop 
the  imposition  of  finance  charges  by  pay- 
ing off  the  creditors  tnunediately.  Most  debt 
consolidators  do  not  make  any  attempt  to 
counsel  their  clients  or  set  up  budgets  for 
them.  It  Is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  ad- 
justers do  not  assure  that  the  debt  payment 
plan  they  devise  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
creditors  or  leave  the  debtors  enough  mone; 
on  which  to  live. 

3.  By  promising  quick  results  that  cannot 
be  attained,  debt  adjusters  deter  debtors  from 
seeking  the  financial  counseling  they  need. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  in  many 
situations  debtors  need  counseling  and  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  a  budget  more  than 
they  need  prorating  of  outstanding  debts. 
The  adjtister  charges  a  fee  based  on  his  pro- 
rating activity,  so  it  follows  that  many  ad- 
justers concern  themselves  only  with  this  as- 
pect of  the  task  of  helping  the  clients  climb 
out  of  debt. 

4.  Deceptive  advertising  Is  often  used  to  ob- 
tain clients.  Copies  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments presented  to  the  committee  imply  in- 
correctly that  the  oonsolidator  would  pay  off 
the  debtor's  bills  immediately  and  collect 
from  the  debtor  in  small  installments.  Sig- 
nificantly, these  advertisements  often  fail  ta 
specify  the  total  number  of  Installments,  the 
amount  of  the  service  charge,  or  the  portion 
of  each  installment  that  would  be  applied  to 
the  outstanding  debts.  The  potential  client 
sees  only  a  quick  and  easy  way  out  of  debt 
through  payment  of  one  weekly  Installment. 

Witnesses  representing  the  debt  adjtistlng 
business  testified  that  they  favored  regula- 
tion of  the  industry  to  eliminate  some  objec- 
tionable features  and  to  control  other  prac- 
tices. They  testified  that  in  the  10  States 
where  the  debt  adjusting  business  is  regu- 
lated, adjusters  perfom  a  useful  public  serv- 
ice free  from  sharp  dealing  and  corrupt 
practices. 

The  committee  believes  that  simple  regula- 
tion of  debt  adjusting  cannot  adequately 
protect  the  public.  To  be  effective,  regula- 
tion would  require  detaUed  and  constant 
auditing  of  accounts  of  the  numerous  small 
debtors  doing  business  with  the  adjusters. 
Moreover,  the  committee  does  not  believe 
that  debt  consoUdators  offer  any  useful  serv- 
ice that  should  be  fostered  by  the  official  ap- 
proval Implied  by  regulation. 

The  practices  of  the  debt-adjusting  busi- 
ness have  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  concern  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  It  has  been 
prohibited  In  26  States,  Including  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
regulated  In  10  other  States. 


PKOVIBIONS    OP    the    bill 

The  first  section  of  S.  1458  defines  the  term 
"debt  adjusting"  and  other  terms  sometimes 
used  for  this  activity.  This  section  excludes 
attorneys  and  law  partnerships  from  the  def- 
inition in  accordance  with  the  provlBions  of 
section  3. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  business  of  debt  ad- 
justing In  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
as  provided  in  section  3. 

Section  3  excludes  from  the  prohibition 
those  situations  involving  debt  adjusting  in- 
curred IncldentaUy  in  the  lawful  practice  of 
law  in  the  District. 

The  committee  believes  that  debtors  find- 
ing themselves  in  situations  approaching  in- 
solvency often  need  leg^l  assistance  to  mar- 
shal assets  and  to  advise  them  on  the  legality 
of  various  claims,  legal  remedies  governing 
the  debtor-creditor  relationship,  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Section  3  also  provides  that  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  debt  adjusting  services  per- 
formed by  nonprofit  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions, even  though  the  organization  may 
charge  nominal  amounts  as  reimbursement 
for  expenses. 

In  many  States  where  the  debt  adjusting 
business  Is  prohibited,  private  or  public  non- 
profit agencies  provide  needed  counseling  to 
debtors  who  encounter  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  obligations.  The  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  testimony  concerning  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Constimer  Credit  Coun- 
seling Service  of  Greater  Baltimore,  Inc., 
which  is  a  nonprofit  counseling  service  in 
that  city.  The  Baltimore  service  is  supported 
by  contributions  from  finance  companies, 
banks,  credit  vmlons,  merchants,  savings  and 
loan  companies,  and  other  community-mind- 
ed companies  and  individuals.  Its  policies  are 
established  and  directed  by  a  board  of  trust- 
ees representing  broad  community  inter 
ests  and  diversified  business  and  professional 
backgrounds. 

The  committee  believes  that  counseling,  as 
performed  by  the  Baltimore  organization, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Washington  by  the 
Community  Services  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  can  be  a  valuable  service  that  could 
aid  consumers  who  have  gotten  into  trouble. 
The  conunittee  believes  that  such  nonprofit 
service  is  useful  to  debtors  seeking  advice  on 
how  to  manage  their  debts,  without  Increas- 
ing them  further. 

Section  4  makes  a  violation  of  the  act 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both. 

constitutionalitt 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,  372  U.S. 
726  ( 1963 )  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
similar  statute  enacted  In  Kansas.  The  Court 
decision  upheld  specifically  the  prohibition 
and  the  exception  for  lawyers  contained  in 
this  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  believes  that  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
lend  itself  to  grave  abuses  against  distressed 
debtors.  The  committee  did  not  find  eco- 
nomic justification  for  the  so-called  service 
provided  by  professional  debt  adjusters. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  urges  that  S. 
1458  be  enacted. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  2185  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National 
Capital  region,  and  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Pub- 


lic Law  89-774  (80  Stat.  1324) ,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Distinct  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"contributions"  strike  out  "shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lower  amount  of  $1,047,044,000, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost  of 
the  adopted  regional  system  less  the 
$100,000,000  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8,  1965  (Public  Law  89-173; 
79  Stat.  663 >."  and  insert,  'including  the 
$100,000,000  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8,  1965  (Public  Law  89-173: 
79  Stat.  663),  shaU  not  exceed  the  lower 
amount  of  $1,147,044,000,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  net  project  cost  of  the  adopted 
regional  system.";  on  page  5,  line  23,  after 
the  word  "Columbia"  strike  out  'such 
amounts  necessary"  and  insert  '$166,- 
500,000";  and  on  page  7,  after  line  8, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

STUDT    OP    DULLES    AIRPORT    EXTENSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
Of  Transportation  is  hereby  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  Transit  Authority  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  feaslbiUty,  in- 
cluding preliminary  engineering,  of  extend- 
ing a  transit  line  in  the  median  of  the 
Dulles  Airport  Road  from  the  vicinity  of 
Route  7  on  the  1-66  Route  of  the  adopted 
regional  system  to  the  DuUes  International 
Airport. 

(b)  The  study  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  execution 
of  the  contract  authorized  therein  at  a  cost 
not  in  excess  of  $150,000,  and  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S. 2185 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Transit  Authority"  means  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
established  by  title  III  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact (80  Stat.  1324). 

(b)  "Adopted  Regional  System"  means 
that  system  described  in  the  Transit  Author- 
ity's report  entitled  "Adopted  Regional  Rapid 
Rail  Transit  Plan  and  Program,  March  1, 
1968  (Revised  February  7,  1969)",  as  the  same 
may  hereafter  be  altered.  re<rised,  or  amended 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  89-774  (80 
Stat.  1324) . 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    FEDERAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  adopted  regional 
system,  which  system  supersedes  that  hereto- 
fore authorized  by  the  Congress  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  make  an- 
nual contributions  to  the  Transit  Authority 
under  this  section  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
finance  in  part  the  construction  of  the  adopt- 
ed regional  system  by  the  Transit  Authority: 
Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
Federal  contributions,  including  the  $100,- 
000,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  sec- 
tion 5(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  of  September  8.  1965 
(Public  Law  89-173:  79  Stat.  663),  shall  not 
exceed  the  lower  amount  of  $1,147,044,000.  or 
two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost  of  the 
adopted  regional  system. 
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(b)  Such  Federal  contrlbutiona  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  Umltatlozu  and  con- 
dltlons: 

( 1 )  The  work  for  wblch  appropriations  are 
authorized  herein  shall  be  subject  to  the 
proTlslona  of  Public  Law  89-774  and  shall  be 
carried  out  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  schedules  for  the  adopted  re- 
gional system. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  Federal 
contributions  on  or  prior  to  the  last  day  of 
any  given  fiscal  year  shaU  be  matched  by  the 
local  participating  governments  by  pajrment 
of  the  local  share  of  capital  contributions 
required  for  the  period  ending  with  the  last 
day  of  such  year  In  a  total  amount  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  contributions. 

Sac.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not 
to  exceed  $1,047,044,000  to  carry  out  the  pxir- 
posea  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  appro- 
priations authorized  herein  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1)  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  666) . 

.  _  coNsrauenoi*  afpkovaia 
-  Sac.-<>  (a)  No  portion  of  any  rail  rapid 
transit  line  or  related  facility  authorized 
hereunder  shall  be  constructed  within  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  except  upon 
approval  of  the  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  United  States  Capitol. 

(b)  All  construction  pivsuant  to  this  Act 
In.  on,  under,  or  over  public  space  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall.  In  the  Interest  of  public  con- 
venience and  safety,  be  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  schedules  agreed  upon  between 
the  Transit  Authority  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  to  the  end  that 
such  construction  work  will  be  coordinated 
with  other  construction  work  In  such  public 
space,  and  the  Cotamlssloner  shall  so  exer- 
cise his  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  such 
public  space  as  to  facilitate  the  Transit  Au- 
thority's use  and  occupation  thereof  for  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

sxPATMZirr  noM  excess  reventtzs 
Sec.  6.  To  the  extent  that  revenues  or 
other  receipts  derived  from  or  in  connection 
with  the  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
adopted  regional  system  (other  than  service 
payments  under  transit  service  agreements 
executed  between  the  Transit  Authority  and 
local  political  subdivisions,  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness; 
and  capital  contributions  received  by  the 
Transit  Authority),  are  excess  to  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  aU  p>aymentB  and 
deposits.  Including  debt  service,  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses,  and  deposits  In 
reserves,  required  or  permitted  by  the  terms 
of  any  contract  of  the  Transit  Authority 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  holders  of  Its 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness Issued  for  any  purpose  relating  to  the 
transit  system,  other  than  extensions  thereof, 
two-thirds  of  such  excess  revenues  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  adopted  regional 
system  (exclusive  of  extensions)  is  first  put 
Into  substantially  txM  revenue  service,  be 
paid  Into  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States 
■s  miscellaneous  receipts. 

DI8THICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AUTHOBIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  finance  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia share  of  the  cost  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  to  make  annual 
capital  contributions  under  this  section  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $216,500,000,  and 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  $166,500,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  to  remain  available 
unUl  expended. 


(b)  Section  »-330(b)(3)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  first  clause  of  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$216,- 
500,000  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  subsection  shall  be  utilized 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  may 
exceed  by  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $166,- 
600,000.  the  limitation  on  the  aggregate  in- 
debtedness established  pursuant  to  this 
Act; ". 

(c)  The  appropriations  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  section 
5(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(d)  The  Conunlssloner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  further  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  Transit  Authority  for  the 
service  to  be  provided  by  the  adopted  regional 
system  and  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  thereof  the  District  of  Columbia's 
share  of  any  operating  deficiency  of  the 
adopted  regional  system. 

aEPBAL     AND     AMENDMENT     OF     EXISTING     LAWS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  following  laws  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  of  December  20,  1967  (Public 
Law  90-220;  81  Stat.  670) . 

(2)  Sections  3,  4,  and  5(b)  of  the  Act  of 
September  8.  1965  (Public  Law  89-173;  79 
Stat.  664-666). 

(3)  The  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-689;  74  Stat.  537) . 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
8,  1965  (Public  Law  89-173:  76  Stat.  665), 
is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "author- 
ized In  section  3  hereof"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of  the  adopted 
regional  system". 

STUDY  OF  DULLES  AIRPORT  EXTENSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  contract  with  the  Transit  Authority  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  feasibility.  In- 
cluding preliminary  engineering,  of  extend- 
ing a  transit  line  in  the  median  of  the 
Dulles  Airport  Road  from  the  vicinity  of 
Route  7  on  the  1-66  Route  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system  to  the  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

(b)  The  study  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  authorized  therein  at 
a  cost  not  in  excess  of  $150,000,  and  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
289) .  explaining  the  piUT>oses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

SUMMARY    AND    PTTRPOSE    OF    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  your  committee,  is  to  authorize  a 
Federal  contribution  for  the  effectuation  of 
a  Transit  Development  Program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  to  fiu'ther  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public 
Law  89-774  (80  Stat.  1324). 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  make 
annual  contributions  to  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority  to  provide 
for   the   Federal   share   of   the   cost   of   the 


"Adopted  Regional  Rapid  Rail  Transit  Plan 
and  Program,  March  1,  1968  (revised  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969)."  The  aggregate  amount  of 
the  Federal  contributions  under  the  bill 
would  be  limited  to  the  lower  amount  of 
$1,147,044,000  including  $100  mllUon  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Act  of  1966,  or  two-thlrdg 
of  the  net  project  cost  of  the  adopted  re- 
gional system. 

BACKOROnNO   OF  THE   LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  Is  the  product  of  nearly 
two  decades  of  congressional  concern  over 
oppressive  traffic  congestion  and  Its  negative 
effects  on  the  physical  character,  economic 
growth,  and  social  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  concern  has  been  In  constant  evidence 
since  1952  when  the  Congress  approved  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  authorizing 
studies  of  the  transportation  need  of  the 
National  Capital  region.  Three  years  later, 
Congress  approved  and  f\mded  a  half-million 
-dollar  survey,  the  results  of  which  recom- 
mended rapid  rail  transit  facilities  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system. 

In  1960,  with  the  results  of  that  survey 
before  It,  the  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960  creating 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 
In  taking  this  action,  however,  the  Congress 
indicated  that  the  ultimate  responsible  body 
should  be  an  interstate  authority.  Pending 
creation  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  went  ahead  with 
plans  for  a  rapid  rail  transit  system.  In  1962. 
the  NCTA  submitted  a  transit  development 
program  to  President  Kennedy.  This  pro- 
gram underwent  substantial  revision  during 
the  ensuing  years  and  ultimately  a  25  mile 
basic  system  was  approved  by  Congress  In 
1965  along  with  authorization  of  $150  mil- 
lion of  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
funds  to  Initiate  work  on  the  system 

As  NCTA  pursued  Its  responsibility  for  de- 
velopment of  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
authorized  by  Congress,  repre8entati\  es  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Federal  Government  continued  their 
efforts  to  create  an  interstate  compact  to 
establish  a  successor  regional  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  expressed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960.  These  efforts  resulted,  in  1968, 
In  the  creation  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  WbiATA  by 
interstate  compact  among  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  The  newly  created  WMATA 
assumed  the  functions  and  duties — and  most 
of  the  staff — of  NCTA  on  October  1,  1967.  By 
March  1,  1968,  the  WMATA  had  adopted  a 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  plan  and  program 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  of  the  local 
political  subdivisions.  The  WMATA  then  em- 
barked on  a  net  income  analysis  and  a.  pre- 
liminary engineering  study  of  the  plan 
adopted  on  March  1.  On  February  7,  1969.  the 
WMATA  adopted  a  slightly  revised  physical 
plan  and  a  financial  plan  as  a  proposal  to 
all  of  the  interested  governmental  entitles. 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AND  PUBLIC  REACTION  TO 
THE    PROGRAM 

S.  2185  vras  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
May  16.  1969,  by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs, 
for  himself.  Senators  Bible,  Eagleton,  Goodell. 
Mathlas,  Prouty,  and  Spwng,  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
trl^  of  Columbia.  A  companion  bill,  H.R. 
11193,  was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee  on  May  13,  1969,  by  Congressman 
Puqua  for  himself  and  nine  other  members 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Joint  hearings  were  held  before 
both  committees  on  June  10  and  11.  19^- 
Testimony  was  heard  from  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Undersecretary,  Department  of  TYansporta- 
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tlon,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Ck)lumbla,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  representatives  of 
the  suburban  transit  commissions  and  of  the 
Washington  business  community. 

Supporting  statements  were  filed  by  labor 
organizations,  citizens  groups,  and  represent- 
atives of  local  governments. 

At  an  executive  session  of  your  ootrunlttee 
on  July  1,  1969,  the  bill  won  xmanlmoiis 
approval  of  all  members  of  the  committee, 
when  It  was  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate. 

It  Is  your  committee's  belief  that  the  Joint 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  the  entire  legislative  history  behind  this 
project,  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  the 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  plan  and  program 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Federal 
and  Dl84a-lct  of  Columbia  governments.  The 
local  governments  of  the  National  Capital 
region  have  expressed  their  support  of  the 
program  by  committing  themselves  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  both  for  the  planning  and 
the  construction  of  the  transit  system.  The 
people  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
have  demonstrated  their  support  of  the  pro- 
gram by  voting  overwhelmingly  to  tax  them- 
selves to  bring  rapid  rail  to  the  region. 

URGENCY  OF  THE  SITUATION 

The  streets  and  highways  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  of  the  suburbs  are  beee't  by  mas- 
sive traffic  congestion  during  the  rush  hours. 
The  delays  encountered  In  moving  frcsn 
home  to  work  and  back  are  becoming  enor- 
mous. The  statistics  emphasize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  In  1960  this  region 
bad  a  population  of  some  2  million.  By  1980 
there  will  be  3.5  million,  and  by  the  year 
2000,  a  population  of  some  5  million  people 
is  projected.  There  are  more  than  800,000 
automobiles  In  the  region  today.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980,  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  vehicles  traversing  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  region. 

Traffic  congestion  Is  extremely  serious  to- 
day. It  will  become  appalling  In  the  years 
ahead,  unless  we  move  forward  promptly 
with  the  development  of  an  areavrlde  sys- 
tem of  exclu:slve  right-of-way,  high-speed, 
high-capacity  rapid  rail  transit. 

THE  ADOPTED  REGIONAL  TRANSIT  PLAN 

The  routes  and  related  facilities  of  the 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system  authorized 
by  this  bill  are  described  In  some  detail 
elsewhere  in  this  report  and  even  more  fully 
In  the  report  of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  entitled  "Adopted 
Regional  Rapid  Rail  Transit  Plan  and  Pro- 
gram. March  1,  1968  (revised  Feb.  7,  1969)." 
This  report,  together  with  documents  en- 
titled "Preliminary  Design  and  Capital 
Costs,  Adopted  Regional  System,  1968,  Re- 
vised February  1969,"  and  "TraJHc  Revenues 
and  Operating  Costs,  Adopted  Regional  Sys- 
tem, 1968,  Revised  February  1969"  have  been 
submitted  by  the  Authority  for  the  files  of 
the  committee. 

Brlefiy,  the  transit  system  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  U  a  97.7-mile  net- 
work of  rapid  rail  transit  facilities  serving 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  nearby  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  Includes  37.7 
miles  of  service  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 29.9  miles  In  Maryland,  and  30.1 
miles  in  Virginia. 

The  system  has  86  stations.  Forty-four 
stations  are  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Twenty-two  are  In  Maryland  and  the  re- 
maining 20  are  In  Virginia.  Fifty-three  sta- 
tions will  be  in  subway.  The  remaining  33 
will  be  at  surface  or  on  aerial  structtires. 

Metro  will  operate  entirely  on  exclusive 
rights-of-way  uninterrupted  by  other  rail  ve- 
hicles ot  at-grade  traffic  crossings. 

Forty-seven  miles  of  the  system,  mostly 
in  the  highly  developed  central  portion,  will 
be    constructed    below    surface.    Forty-two 


miles  will  be  on  surface  utilizing,  wherever 
feasible,  existing  rights-of-way  along  estab- 
lished rail  lines  or  In  the  medians  of  high- 
ways. The  remaining  8  miles  will  be  on  aeri- 
al structure,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  grade 
separation. 

Metro  contains  three  principal  through 
routes.  All  three  traverse  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  In  certain  Instances,  the  routes 
branch  as  they  reach  Into  suburban  areas 
to  permit  broader  coverage  of  the  region. 

Convenient  transfer  points  Unking  the 
three  independent  lines  are  provided  at  four 
double-level  stations:  Metro  Center  at  12th 
and  G  Streets  NW.;  Gallery  Place  at  Seventh 
and  O  Streets  NW.;  L'Enfant  Plaza  at  Seventh 
and  D  Streets  SW.;  and  Fort  Totten  at  Rlggs 
Road  and  B.  &  O.  Railroad.  Transfer  will  also 
be  possible  by  means  of  a  walkway  connect- 
ing the  two  stations  at  Farragut  Square. 

Faclltles  for  parking  30,000  automobiles 
will  be  provided  at  37  Metro  stations.  Spaces 
will  be  available  for  5,000  vehicles  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  11,000  In  Virginia,  and 
14,000  in  Maryland. 

The  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  Metro 
system  will  be  the  most  modern.  The  Metro 
passenger  car  will  be  a  comfortable,  air  con- 
ditioned, reliable,  high-performance  vehicle 
Incorporating  the  latest  proven  engineering 
advances.  A  total  of  658  vehicles  wUl  be  re- 
quired for  full  operation  of  the  97.7-mlle 
system. 

The  train  control  and  communications 
system  will  reflect  the  ultimate  proven  tech- 
nique of  the  state  of  the  art.  Automatic 
train  control  will  permit  the  trains  to  operate 
with  high  precision  and  efficiency.  Each  train 
will  be  attended  by  an  operator  who  can 
override  the  electronics  when  necessary.  The 
capability  for  automatic  operation  will  per- 
mit the  oi>erator  to  answer  questions  and 
supervise  passenger  activity.  The  operator 
will  also  be  able  to  communicate  by  radio 
with  the  train  control  supervisor.  The  auto- 
matic train  control  and  communications  sys- 
tems will  have  three  subsystems:  (1)  auto- 
matic train  protection  which  guarantees  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  equipment  by  regu- 
lating train  speed  and  spacing;  (2)  auto- 
matic train  operation  which  starts  and  stops 
trains  and  opens  doors:  and  (3)  automatic 
train  supervision  which  monitors  train  per- 
formance throughout  the  system. 

The  automatic  fare  collection  system  will 
have  fare  vending  equipment,  money  chang- 
ers, fare  gates,  and  coders  as  basic  equip- 
ment. 

Metro  will  be  a  visual  asset  to  the  National 
Capital  region.  All  elements  of  the  system 
will  be  designed  to  enhance  the  appearance 
of  the  area.  The  architectural  concept  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.  It  calls  for  station  design  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  classic  public  architecture  of  the 
Federal  City.  The  stations  will  be  air  con- 
ditioned and  extensive  acoustical  treatment 
will  dampen  the  sounds  of  trains.  Escalators 
will  transport  passengers  from  surface  to 
mezzanine  and  then  to  platforms  for  board- 
ing. 

Service  will  be  fast,  frequent,  and  com- 
fortable. Trains  will  run  every  2  minutes  on 
the  main  lines  during  peak  hotirs.  The  sys- 
tem Is  expected  to  carry  293  million  riders 
annually  by  1990.  Service  will  be  provided 
over  a  20-hour  period  from  5  a.m.  to  1  a.m. 
Train  schedules  during  typical  weekday  peak 
periods  will  consist  of  2-  to  4-mlnute  service. 
During  the  base  day,  trains  will  run  every 
6  minutes  and,  during  early  morning  and  late 
evening  hours,  every  10  minutes. 

OPEBATION  TIMETABLE 

Yoiir  committee  was  advised  that  within 
75  days  after  receipt  of  construction  funds, 
the  Authority  will  commence  construction  of 
the  regional  transit  system.  Its  10-year  time- 
table for  construction  of  the  entire  system 
establishes  1972  as  the  target  date  for  Initial 


operation  of  the  regional  system.  That  sched- 
ule anticipates  that  the  entire  97.7-mlle  sys- 
tem will  be  In  ftill  operation  by  the  end  of 
1979.  Operations  will  commence  in  six  phases. 
The  phased  operation  technique  will  allow 
people  to  use  the  system  as  early  as  possible, 
thus  maximizing  revenues.  The  Authority's 
schedule  contemplates  six  construction  and 
operational  phases  of  the  97.7-mlle  system  for 
which  all  preliminary  engineering  Is  com- 
plete. By  December  1972,  phase  I  will  be  op- 
erational from  north  of  Rhode  Island  Station 
to  Union  Station  and  across  to  Connecticut 
Avenue  and  north  to  Dup>ont  Circle.  In  De- 
cember 1973,  service  will  be  extended  from 
north  of  Rhode  Island  Station  to  north  of 
Sliver  Spring  Station;  and  from  south  of  12th 
and  Independence  Station  to  the  Pentagon 
City  Station — 1  year  later,  December  1974, 
the  Huntington  route  south  of  Pentagon  City 
the  1-66  route  from  Rosslyn  to  the  Court- 
house Station;  the  Rockvllle  route  between 
Dupont  Circle  and  Parkside  and  the  entire 
Ardmore  route  will  be  operational — phase  4 
will  be  complete  by  December  1976,  from 
Courthouse  Station  to  Route  7;  Chillum  Sta- 
tion to  Pentagon  Station  (Including  the  sec- 
ond river  crossing)  and  from  L'Enfant  Plaza 
to  Waterfront  Station — phase  5,  to  be  opera- 
tional by  December  1978,  extends  the  system 
from  Waterfront  station  to  Branch  Avenue; 
from  Parkside  Station  to  Rockvllle;  and  from 
Route  7  Station  to  Nutley  Road  Station.  The 
final  segments  will  be  complete  and  opera- 
tional by  December  1979,  from  Chillum  to 
Oreenbelt  Station;  from  north  of  Sliver 
Spring  to  Glenmont;  from  Kenllworth  to 
Addison  Road;  from  Telegraph  Road  Yard 
to  Backllck  Road  and  the  Franconla  route. 

FINANCING  THE  SYSTEM 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  WMATA  for  fi- 
nancing construction  of  the  regional  rapid 
rail  transit  plan  calls  for  capital  costs  to  be 
financed,  to  the  extent  possible,  through 
revenues  from  the  c^ratlon  of  the  system. 
The  remaining  costs  are  to  be  shared  among 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  local  Juris- 
dictions within  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Zone. 

The  cost  of  the  system  Is  estimated  at  $2,- 
494.6  million.  Net  Interest  during  construc- 
tion will  amount  to  960.9  million.  Increasing 
the  total  project  cost  to  $2,555.5  million.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total  project 
cost  win  be  financed  through  sysem  revenues. 
The  Authority  anticipates  that  net  revenues 
of  Metro  vrill  support  Issuance  of  revenue 
bonds  during  the  construction  period 
amoiuiting  to  $835  million.  Revenue  bonds 
issued  by  the  Authority  would  have  a  ma- 
turity of  not  more  than  50  years  and  will  be 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  system.  These  bonds  will  have  a  coverage 
factor  of  1.2  times  net  revenue  before  de- 
preciation. 

Because  the  revenue  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  transit 
operation,  provisions  are  made  for  meeting 
operating  expenses  In  the  event  of  a  deficien- 
cy of  revenues  to  pay  both  debt  service  and 
operating  costs.  To  provide  for  such  con- 
tingency, long-term  service  contracts  will  be 
entered  into  with  suburban  transit  commis- 
sions or  local  luilts  of  government  under 
which  each  entity  will  contract  with  the 
Authority  for  transit  services  In  and  for  Its 
area.  In  rettirn  for  such  services,  the  com- 
pact members  will  pay  an  allocated  share 
of  any  deficiency  occurring  In  revenue  avail- 
able for  operating  expenses  after  paying  debt 
service  and  sinlcing  fund  obligations  on  the 
bonds.  However,  the  Authority's  revenue  and 
operating  expense  estimates  Indicate  that 
these  service  contracts  will  not  require  any 
local  ftmdlng. 

The  remaining  net  project  cost — that 
amount  not  covered  by  revenue  bonds — Is  to 
be  shared  by  governments.  It  amounts  to 
$1,720.5  million.  Under  the  congresslonally 
authorized  Federal-local  matching  formula 
for  grants  to  construct  the  25-mlle  basic  sys- 
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tern,  the  Feder&I  share  Is  two-tUrds  of  the 
net  project  cost.  Extension  of  this  formula 
to  the  Metro  system  will  result  In  a  total 
Federal  contribution  of  tl.l47  mlUlon  or 
about  45  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

The  matching  formula  for  Federal  and 
local  grants  charges  local  governments  with 
responsibility  for  $673.5  million.  The  Author- 
ity has  adopted  a  cost  allocation  formula  for 
sharing  this  local  net  project  cost  among 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ICaryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Suballocation  formulas  were  adopted 
by  the  suburban  transit  commissions  for 
distributing  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
shares  among  the  local  Jurisdictions  within 
each  transit  district.  On  November  5,  196S,  in 
all  area  Jurisdictions  where  referendimis 
were  required  to  authorize  Issuance  of  bonds 
to  cover  each  Jurisdiction's  allocated  share 
of  Metro's  capital  costs,  the  voters  over- 
whelmingly expressed  their  willingness  to  tax 
themselves  to  bring  rapid  rail  to  the  region. 
These  referenduins  were  approved  in  all  five 
Jurisdictions  by  nearly  a  3  to  1  margin. 

Your  committee  considers  that  the  Author- 
ity's adopted  financial  plan  adheres  to  the 
congressional  mandate  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pressed provisions  of  the  compact  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  cost  of  the  transit  facili- 
lles  bft^ome  by  the  persons  using  and  bene- 
fiting 'fFOm  them.  Your  committee  has  care- 
fully reviewed  the  Authority's  estimates  of 
construction  costs,  passenger  traffic,  revenues, 
and  operating  expenses.  In  your  committee's 
Judgment,  the  Authority's  estimates  have 
been  prepared  In  a  realistic  manner  and  war- 
rant the  confidence  of  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
posed contribution  of  two-thirda,  or  $1,147 
million  by  the  Federal  Government  and  one- 
third,  or  $573.5  million  by  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions follows  the  pattern  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  urban  mass  transportation  Improve- 
ment programs  established  in  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Financ- 
ing of  the  Federal  share  of  the  regional  rapid 
rail  transit  plan  through  congressional  au- 
thorization, rather  than  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  reflects  four 
very  important  basic  considerations. 

(1>  It  carries  forward  the  historical  in- 
tent and  precedent  of  the  Congress  estab- 
lished in  the  legislative  history  of  this  proj- 
ect previously  mentioned  In  this  report: 

(2)  It  recognizes  the  special  interest  of  the 
Congress  In  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  Federal  City  and  Its  long-range  develop- 
ment; 

( 3 )  It  accords  with  the  desire  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  early  enactment  of  legislative 
authority  for  the  construction  of  a  regional 
transit  system  as  an  essential  element  of  his 
program  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region;  and 

(4)  It  assures  congressional  oversight  of 
the  project  by  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress having  the  continuing  Interest,  broad 
responsibility,  and  special  experUse  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Finally,  the  provision  In  the  Authority's 
financial  plan  and  expressed  In  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  committee,  for  overpayment 
from  excess  revenues  generated  by  operation 
of  the  system,  is  in  accord  with  the  intent 
expressed  by  this  committee  in  its  report  on 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965.  (S.  Rept.  635,  89th  Cong.,  first  sees.) 
Under  that  provision,  to  the  extent  that  the 
transit  system  once  in  substantially  full  op- 
eration, produces  revenues  in  excess  to 
amounts  necessary  to  provide  for  its  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  expenses,  debt  service 
on  the  Authority's  revenue  bonds,  and  de- 
posits In  reserves,  two-thirds  of  such  excess 
revenues  will  be  paid  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
one- third  will  be  returned  to  the  local  Juris- 
dictions in  proportion  to  their  capital  con- 
tributions. 

The  Authority's  traffic,  revenue,  and  op- 
erating cost  projections  and  Its  construction 
estimates  have  been  prepared  by  nationally 


recognized  consulting  firms  experienced  In 
the  transit  field.  The  reports  of  these  firms 
have  been  made  available  to  your  commit- 
tee and  are  preserved  in  the  committee  files. 

ESTIMATED    RIDERSHIP 

Brlefiy,  as  indicated  in  the  eiforeeald  re- 
ports, an  extensive  analysis  of  rldershlp  was 
undertaken  utilizing  the  latest  available  re- 
gional data  regarding  population,  employ- 
ment growth,  and  levels  of  Income  and  the 
most  up-to-date  proven  computer  techniques. 
This  analysis  resulted  in  an  estimate  that 
the  percentage  of  persons  using  public 
transportation  to  downtown  Washington  in 
pealc  hours  would  be  raised  from  an  esti- 
mated 40  percent  in  1965  to  60  percent  of  a 
larger  population  once  the  transit  system  is 
introduced.  This  estimate  is  comparable  to 
the  percentages  that  prevail  In  other  cities 
with  rail  transit  systems. 

During  the  peak  period.  86  percent  of  all 
1990  transit  trips  would  use  rail  services  for 
at  least  part  of  the  trip  and  90-97  percent 
of  all  trips  originating  in  individual  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  suburbs  would  use  the  rail 
service. 

The  analysis  of  total  traffic  demands  In 
1990  included  data  on  passenger  volumes  for 
peak  hoiirs  and  for  the  average  weekday  as 
well  as  annual  volumes.  Total  Metro  rldershlp 
for  the  year  1990  is  estimated  at  292,610,000. 
Average  weekday  patronage  amounts  to  959,- 
000,  and  the  average  for  a  peak  2- hour  morn- 
ing period  is  252,500.  A  clear  majority  of  these 
patrons  will  use  the  combined  bus-rail 
system. 

REVENTTES 

Total  fare  box  revenue  lor  the  year  1990 
Is  estimated  at  $124.2  million.  Anticipated  al- 
location to  the  private  bus  companies  for 
their  share  of  bus-rail  Joint  fares  is  $37.9 
million,  resulting  'n  net  fare  box  revenue  of 
$86.3  million.  It  Is  estimated  that  revenue 
accruing  from  parking,  concession  leases, 
and  similar  activities  will  amount  to  $3.1  mil- 
lion for  an  adjust«d  gross  revenue  of  $89.4 
million.  Operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  $32  million  reduces  the  net  reve- 
nue before  depreciation  to  $67.4  million.  Net 
revenue  after  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
$6.7  million  is  $50.7  million.  Comparable  fig- 
ures have  been  computed  for  each  year  of  the 
anticipated  50-year  maturities  of  the  Author- 
ity's revenue  bonds.  Based  on  these  net  reve- 
nue figures  the  Authority's  financial  con- 
sultants advise  that  Metro  operations  will 
support  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  during 
the  construction  period  amoimtlng  to  $835 
million.  The  Authority's  revenue  forecasts 
assume  a  fair  structure  approximating  that 
which  presently  exists  with  respect  to  bus 
transit  In  the  region.  The  forecasts  also  as- 
sume free  transfers  between  bus  and  rail 
facilities  and  an  even  division  of  fares  be- 
tween bus  and  rail. 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Estimated  operating  costs  are  based  on  the 
fiscal  characteristics  of  the  system,  the  plan 
of  operation,  the  stondards  of  the  Authority, 
and  practices  of  other  systems.  Again,  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  these  estimates  appears 
in  the  Authority's  previously  mentioned  re- 
port entitled  "Traffic,  Revenue,  and  Ojierat- 
ing  Costs."  Both  operating  costs  tmd  fares 
were  based  upon  comparable  prices  with  the 
assumption  that  escalation  would  thus  be 
neutralized.  Olven  all  cost-of-operatlon  fac- 
tors, total  annual  operating  expenses  by  1990 
are  projected  at  $32  million.  Including  de- 
preciation, total  operating  expenses  for  1990 
will  approximate  $38.7  million.  Operating 
cost  estimates  were  also  prepared  for  each 
year  throughout  the  life  of  the  Authority's 
revenue  bonds. 

EXPLANATION    OP    AMENDMENTS 

First,  section  3(a)  Is  amended  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
Authority  may  not  exceed  $1,147,044,000,  In- 


cluding the  $100  million  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966,  and  In  no  event  shall 
the  Federal  contribution  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  net  project  cost  of  the  adopted  regional 
system  should  the  net  project  of  the  system 
turn  out  to  be  less  than  that  which  is  pres- 
ently estimated. 

Second,  section  7(a)  of  the  bill  has  been 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  that  section  on  behalf 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  limited  to 
$166,500,000.  This  amendment  was  consid- 
ered necessary  because  of  the  preservation  of 
the  $50  million  appropriation  authorization 
preserved  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  7  con- 
tained in  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965.  Together,  the  two  appropriation 
authorizations  equal  the  $216,500,000  District 
of  Columbia  allocated  share  of  local  net 
project  cost. 

Third,  section  9(a)  of  the  bill  was  added 
by  the  committee  to  provide  $150,000  for 
studying  the  feasibility  of  a  rapid  rail  line 
between  Dulles  Airport  and  the  main  metro 
system  utilizing  the  median  of  the  Dulles 
access  highway.  The  amendment  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Spong  and  had  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, the  National  Capital  Airports  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Air  Transport  Association  All 
these  agencies  agreed  that  a  rapid  rail  line 
is  needed  to  Improve  utilization  of  Dulles 
which  has  operated  at  an  average  annual  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  $7  million.  The 
line  would  be  constructed  on  right-of-way 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  would 
be  designed  to  mate  with  the  main  metro 
system. 

CONCXT7SION 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  proposed 
legislation  represents  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  cooperative  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  local  governments 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  In 
the  National  Capital  region  by  means  of  s 
regional  rapid  rail  transit  system.  President 
Nixon  supports  the  program  which  would  be 
made  possible  by  this  legislation  as  being 
vital  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tional Capital.  His  immediate  three  prede- 
cessors In  office  have  similarly  supported  a 
program  of  the  same  kind. 

That  a  rail  rapid  transit  system  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  is  absolutely 
essential,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Years  ol 
exhaustive  studies  by  various  agencies  and 
extensive  congressional  hearings  have  con- 
firmed this  conclusion. 

Washington's  rapid  growth  demands  early 
implementation  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  involving  rapid  rail  transit,  bus  serv- 
ice, and  an  efficient  freeway  network.  The 
metro  rapid  transit  system  Is  a  vital  element 
of  such  a  balanced  system. 

It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee that  there  Is  a  manifest  and  urgent 
public  need  for  this  legislation.  The  time  for 
action  Is  now.  The  soundness  of  the  invest- 
ment Is  clear.  A  regional  rapid  raU  transit 
plan  and  program  Is  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued and  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  region,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Accordingly,  your 
committee  recommends  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  bin  with  the  reported  amend- 
ments. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
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vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  (c)    subsection    (e)    of    such    section    la  pose  of  this  section    any  sewage  treatment 

research,  development,  test,  and  evalua-  amended  to  read  as  follows :  works  constructed  pursuant  to  section  8(c) 

tion  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  author-  ^     <?'    ^"^  °^^"  *°  provide  for  the  further  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

ize  the  construction  of  test  faciliUes  at  „r„  ^T^'^lff  *^*  Appalachian  regions  hu-  without  Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance  un- 

Kwajalein  MissileRange,  and  to  prescribe  s™au  ^^  s^iaremnh^^  i!o          '**"°''  'V""  TJ^  '1!^,'°''  "*•""  ""  '*'«"*'^**  **  "  '=°°- 

the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  '""Z^^ZTlT^rX  "demonstrating  '' sec "lo^^L? b  oTtit^ n 'of  the  Act  u 

selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo-  the    value    of    coordinated    investments    ll  amended  by  mJLrLg  at  the  end  thereof  the 

nent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  early  childhood  health,  nutrition,  and  edu-  following  new  section-                     >-""c"i  tne 

purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  order  cation  in  the  region.  From  funds  approprl- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  *****  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  under  such  cuLTtniAL  programs 

The  VICE  PRFmnPNT    Tho  hill  wriii  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  establish,  "Sec.  215.   (a)    In  order  to  encourage  the 

hP  nnLprf  ovAT^^  '***  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  development  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the 

DC  puaacu  uver.  ^  p^y  ^^  ^  state  which  has  a  plan  approved  region,   the   Chairman  of  the  National  En- 

I  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  dowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of 

Act   ( In  addition  to  amounts  prescribed  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP-  ^  P*'d  to  such  State  under  section  403(a)  »•«  authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  the 

MENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969  (3)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  not  more  member   States   of   the   Commission    (1)    In 

_.       _                           J   J  i  than    60    per    centimi    of    the    non-Pederal  supporting  existing   programs   and   projects 

ine  isenate  proceeded  to  consider  the  share   (as  determined   under  section  403(a)  (Including  productions)  in  the  region  which 

bill  (S.  1072)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  (3)  (A)    of  the  social  security  Act)    of  ex-  nieet  the  standards  enumerated  In  sections 

out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re-  pendltures  for  the  furnishing  of  the  services  5  and  7  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 

gional     Development     Act     of     1965      as  described  in  clauses  (14)  and  (15)  of  section  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965   (79  Stat. 

amended,  and  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  *°2(a)  of  the  Social  security  Act  which  the  846;   20  U.S.C.  954):   and   (2)    m  developing 

and  Economic  Develooment  Act  of  IQRI  commission  determines  will  assist  in  carry-  programs  and  projecte  in  the  arts  and  hu- 

wWch  had  b€«n7eDortS  from  thP  '"«  °"'  '*'*  demonstration  projects  author-  manltles  In  such  a  manner  as  will  serve  all 

mi7f*i  «^  P?.w?.  «?^ l         -^K              ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^''  ««^*'o»  *"<*  ^t»^  respect  to  which  the  people  of  the  region.  Such  grants  shall 

miitee  on  t-UDUC  works,  with  an  amend-  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei-  he  made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 

ment,  strike  out  all   after  the  enacting  fare,  pursuant  to  section  1115  of  the  Social  previsions  of  sections  5  and  7  of  that  Act. 

clause  and  insert :  Security  Act,  has  waived  compliance  with  sec-  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  com- 

TITLE    I— APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DE-  "°"   402(a)(1)    of   the  Social   Security   Act:  patlble  with  State  plans  approved  pursuant 

VELOPMENTACTOP 1969  *°**  ***   subsection    ih)    thereof,   without   regard 

Sec    101    Thi«  tuiB   rr,o„  y^  „it^          »v.  "'^>   Programs  and  research  for  the  early  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appro- 

•  ADoalachiftn     Bpli^Lr  ?.      ,             T  '.^*  detection,   diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  oc-  prlatlon  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allot- 

Amendmen^  of  i^io-          development     Act  cupatlonal  diseases   arising   from   coal   mln-  nients  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 

SFr    ino  ^,,VL»-,V^L  ,w.     ,         .  in?,  such  as  black  lung."  section  shall   be  made  solely  out  of  funds 

the  AnDaLm^^^?on«     nLT"°''  \°\°^  S"*=-  ^"^    '»'   Clause  (2)  of  section  205(a)  specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 

of  1965  (h«einaftI^fi?prrL  .!y      ?^?i^^^^  ^'>*  °'  *^'^  ^""^  '^  amended  by  striking  out  the  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  bTtaken 

^s  amend^ T?  rp^rf  t    V^              ^^^  ^"^  ^  P^*"***    "^^  accordance  with  the"  and  insert-  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  al- 

■■ib\  TTcZrv^..^tl^A.\,         V.  "*»  *^  "^"  thereof  "or  to  make  grants  to  the  lotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 

herebv  anthnrwL  t  *w     ^    ^*''"?'^   "^^^^    '*  States  for  carrying  out  such  projects.  In  ac-  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

crmmiron    ti^.  .v„n«t?'''°PMf****  ""  '''"'  cordance  with  the  applicable"  "(b)    No  grant  shall   be  made  to  a  SUte 

St^  Ixc^d  «?U^  fn,".K"^^''P1f'*^^  '"'    Subsection    (b)    of    such    section    Is  for   a   workshop   production    (other   than   a 

vearoerlod  Pnrt.nf  t;!!v?/a    ,n^f  x7'°"^*^*''  amended 'oy  striking  out  "and  1969"  and  In-  workshop    conducted    by    a    school,    college, 

ceed  M?";^  nf  =?,.K  ^    .1    i     i;     ***  ^  ^^'  ^^rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "1969,  1970.  and  1971'.  or  university)   for  which  a  direct  or  Indirect 

Tvallable  fTthP?.r!l,,         Tf^"^"  ^^*"  ''*  Sec.  106.  Subsection   (e)   of  section  207  of  admission   charge  Is  asked   if  the   proceeds, 

cl^arman    hu=UoT;^t     ^  w.^*^^"*'**-  a  new  section  as  follows :  after   deducting   reasonable   costs,   are   used 

SEC    103    Su^iertt^^^^                                       .  "'«'    The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  for  purposes  other  than  assisting  the  grantee 

the  Act  as  am^nri^^c^     Of  section  201  of  to  provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private  to  develop  high  standards  of  artisUc  excel- 

follows-        ""'"""^  '5  amended  to  read  as  organizations  to  provide.  Information,  advice.  le"ce  or  encourage  greater  appreciation  of 

..,„,  ,', ,   T,„ ^  ^^,  and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the  the  arts  and  humanities  by  the  people  of  the 

herebl  amhoH^^t«"»i      ^*  ^!.'°"  '^*"'  ^^  construction,    rehabilitation,    and    operation  "-egion." 

PrIsiriPnt    f^   ^  to  be  appropriated  to  the  by   nonprofit  organizations   of   housing   for  S^^^-  1'°   Section  302(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Act 

S17S  oon  niv.  f ^,  ♦K*^ «      .      "°*"   expended,  low  or   moderate   Income   families   m   such  '^  amended  by  inserting  before  "a  local"  the   . 

30   lX'T7rriw.^n^*'     J""*/  ^"'"°«  •^"''«  areas  of  the  region."  following:    -a   State   agency  certified  as". 

InVjune  30   i2?i    $i7To<io^'f!il^^^^^  Sec.  107.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  Is  ,  Sec  ill.  Section  401  of  the  Act  U  amended 

wr^mng  JuneSO    f^a^H^i^n^^^  amended   by   Inserting   at   the   end   thereof  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

or  theS  v«r  pnAilfJ;  ^n*!  «1'0000000  a  new  section  as  follows:  ^"'l  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 

■^.vT^  ^      ^  "  ending  June  30,  1973.  Not-  ,.  the  following:   "and  not  to  exceed  $294  000  000 

withstanding    the   provisions   of   subsection  "comprehensive  manpower  development  for  the  two-Lcal-vear  period  endrnrj^  30 

(01 ,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  of  such  funds  demonstration  projects  1971   to  carry  out  "this  Act  as  follows- 

may  be  used  for  engineering  work  and  ad-  "Sec.  208.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  effec-  ,,„      „„        , 

vance  right-of-way  acquisition  on  sections  tive  use  of  the  Regions  manpower  and  to  1  in  millions | 

Of  the  development  highway  system  whose  contribute  to  full  employment  of  Its  labor  "Section  202.  Demonstration          Health 

actual   construction   Is   not   expected    to   be  force,   the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  Projects $95 

accomplished  under  the  authorization  here-  to  make  grants  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  "Section  203.  Land    Stabilization.    Con- 

•  of  the  costs  of  manpower  survey,  recruitment,  servatlon,    and     Erosion 

"(2)  P*unds  authorized  In  this  section  shall  basic    education,    training,    counseling,    and  Control    15 

be  available  for  obligation  on  the  first  day  mobility    demonstration   projects.   Including  "Section  205.  Mining  Area  Restoration..     15 

of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized,  and  projects  for  training,  rehabilitation  and  re-  "Sectlon-207.  Housing  Assistance 3 

shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Funds  training    of    coal    miners.    Grants    shall    be  "Section  208.  Manpower   Development- .     10 

appropriated    under    this    section    shall    be  made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro-  "Section  211.  Vocational  Education 50 

available  for  payment  of  such  obligations."  visions  of  the  Manpower  Development   and  "Section  214.  Supplemental  Grants 90 

Sec   104.    (a)    The  first   sentence  of  sub-  Training   Act    (42  US  C.   2571   et  seq  )    and  "Section  215.  Cultural    Programs.. 1 

section    (a)    of    section    202    of    the    Act    is  other  laws  authorizing  grants  for  manpower  "Section  302.  Administrative      Expenses 

amended  to  read  as  follows:   "(a)    In  order  development  projects  without  regard  to  any  °^     Local     Development 

to  demonstrate  the  value  of  adequate  health  provision  therein  relating  to  appropriation  Districts  and  Research..     15" 

facilities  and  services  to  the  economic  devel-  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  Sec.  112    Section  405  of  the  Act  is  amended 

opment  of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  the  States.  Grants  under  this  secUon  shall  ^'^   Inserting   after   "Act"   the   following:    ••, 

Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  ap-  excepting  section  201.". 

grants  for  the  planning,  construction,  equip-  proprlated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OP 

ment.  and  operation  of  multi-county  dem-  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  THE   PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC 

onstratlon  health,  nutrition,  and  child  care  In  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

projects  Including  hospitals,  regional  health  the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  Sec  201  This  title  mav  be  ntwi  <«  thp -r* 

Z  4p  Ln^rt    -■  *            ,      V  '^^  *"  '^  amended  as  follows:  sec.  202.  Section  501  of  the  Public  Works 

of  snVh  .Lho^  f  sentence  of  subswtlon  (c)  (a)   By  striking-December  31.  1967"  from  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 

"L  ner  P^1?t,,^..  f,,HT       M  ^''.  ^^V^'°l  °"'  *''®    ^"*    sentence    and    Inserting    in    lieu  U.S.C.  3181)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 

of ''T^  ne^cpZ,  J.       '"""""»  '"  "«"  ^^^'^-  t*'«'-«>r    'December  31.  1970":  tlon  501  as  section  501  (a)  and  adllng  thl  fol- 

/o  per  centum.  (b)   By  adding  at  the  end  "For  the  pur-  lowing  new  subsection  (b) : 
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"(b)  Upon  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Hoxue  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
study  the  advlsablUty  of  altering  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  any  region  designated  under 
this  section.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  506 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3186(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"BXOIONAL     ECONOMIC     PLANNING,     DEMONSTRA- 
TION,   AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  e»ch  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  511  of  thU  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  funds  to  each  commis- 
sion to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  programs.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  studies  and  plans  evaluating 
the  needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities 
for,  economic  growth  of  such  region,  and 
research  on  Improving  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region,  and  planning,  In- 
.  vestjgatlons,  studies,  demonstration  projects 
_  and  yalnlng  programs  which  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  activities  may 
be  carried  out  by  the  commission,  through 
the  payment  of  funds  to  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Pederal  Government,  or 
through  the  employment  of  private  Indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations,  or 
suitable  Institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  agencies  of  State  or  local 
government.  With  respect  to  demonstration 
projects  and  training  programa,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  such  activities  shall 
be  carried  out  through  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Pederal  Government  or  agencies 
of  State  or  local  government." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Thereafter,  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  peUd  50  per  centum  by  the 
Pederal  Government  and  50  per  centum  by 
the  States  In  the  region,  except  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Pederal  Co-Chairman,  his 
alternate,  and  his  staff,  shall  be  paid  solely 
by  the  Pederal  Government.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  The  Federal  Co-Chalrman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  in  such  deter- 
mination.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  Section  606  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
tT.S.C.  3186)  Is  amended  by  designating  it 
as  section  506(a)  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection   (b): 

"(b)  The  Pederal  Co-Chairman  shall 
establish  and  at  all  times  maintain  his 
headquarters  office  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  may  establish  a  field  office  or  field 
offices  at  such  other  places  within  the  region 
as  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  deem 
essential  to  carr3ring  out  the  functions  of 
the  Pederal   Co-Chairman  under   this  Act." 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  509 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.O.  3188a)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"supplements  to  federal   grant-in-aid 
programs 

"Sec.  509.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  enable  the 
States  and  other  entitles  within  economic 
development  regions  established  under  this 
Act  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Pederal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  de- 
fined) for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share  or  for  which  there  are  insufflclent 
funds  available  under  the  Acts  authorizing 
such  programs  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the 
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region,  the  Secretary  shall,  once  a  ccnnpre- 
henslve  long-range  eoooomlc  plan  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section 
503(a)  Is  in  effect,  provide  funds  to  each 
of  the  Pederal  Oocbalrmen  of  the  regional 
oommitaioos  heretofore  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  to  be  used  for  all  or 
any  porticm  of  the  basic  Pederal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  under  such  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  applicable  Pederal  grant-in- 
aid  law,  or  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
Pederal  contribution  (subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  to 
projects  under  such  programs  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  ex- 
plicable law.  No  program  or  project  author- 
ized under  this  section  shall  be  Implemented 
\mtll  (1)  applications  and  plans  relating  to 
the  program  or  project  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  responsible  Federal  official  to 
be  compatible  with  the  provisions  and  objec- 
tives of  Pederal  laws  which  he  administers 
tliat  are  not  Inoonslbtent  with  this  Act,  and 
(2)  the  Regional  Commission  Involved  has 
approved  such  program  or  project  and  has 
determined  that  it  meets  the  applicable 
criteria  under  section  504  and  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  region,  which  de- 
termination shall  be  controlling. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  program  or  project 
for  which  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  project  under  a 
Pederal  grant-in-aid  program  Is  proposed  to 
be  made  under  this  section,  no  such  Pederal 
contribution  shall  be  made  until  the  respon- 
sible Pederal  official  administering  the  Ped- 
eral grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing  buch  con- 
tribution certifies  that  such  program  or 
project  meets  the  applicable  requirements  of 
such  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  and  could  be 
approved  for  Pederal  contribution  imder 
such  Act  if  funds  were  available  under  such 
Act  for  such  prog^ram  or  project.  Funds  may 
be  provided  for  programs  and  projects  in 
a  State  under  this  subsection  only  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  level  of 
Federal  and  State  financial  assistance  for 
the  same  type  of  programB  or  projects  in 
that  State  will  not  be  diminished  In  order 
t»  substitute  fimds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any 
limitations  on  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tion In  any  other  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  "December  31,  1967"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "December  31, 1970". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed, and  subsection  (e)  thereof  Is  renum- 
bered (d)  accordingly. 

Sec.  206.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  510  as 
513,  and  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
509  the  following  new  sections: 


"axtthorization  of  appropriations 


"Sec.  510.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  assist  programs 
and  projects  in  Alaska  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  programs  and  projects  In  economic 
development  regions  established  iinder  this 
title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska,  or  any  organization  hereafter 
established  by  the  President  as  a  successor 
thereto,  shall  be  treated  as  if  established  as 
a  regional  commission,  except  that  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  su<^  Committee  or 
successor  organization  shall  be  paid  solely 
by  the  Pederal  Government.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
commission  for  Alaska.  At  such  time  as 
Alaska  Is  designated  as  a  regional  commis- 
sion under  this  tiUe.  it  shall  be  eligible  for 
funds  vmder  the  provlstoins  of  sectkm  512  of 
this  Act. 


"Sk.  511.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  two-fiscal -year  period  ending  June  30, 
1971,  to  be  available  until  expended,  to  the 
Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission;  $75,000,000  for 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission:  $45.- 
000,000  for  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission;  $45,000,000  for  the  Pour  Corners 
Regional  Commission,  $60,000,000  for  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission;  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  Pederal  Field  Committee 
for  Alaska. 

"regional  developmental  transportation 

sterrtua 
"Sec.  512.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereafter  in  this  secticwi  referred  to  as 
'the  Secretary")  is  authorized  to  assist  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  regional 
transportation  systems  including  the  con- 
struction of  development  highways,  and 
local  access  roads,  airports,  and  urban  mass 
transit  facilities  serving  economic  develop- 
ment regions  established  under  this  title 
which  wUl  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Provisions  of  Pederal  law  relating  to  highway 
and  airport  construotion  and  mass  trans- 
pcnl^ion  programs  shall  apply  to  such  re- 
gional development  transportation  systems 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  the  costs  of  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  regional  transportation  system 
including  development  highways,  local  ac- 
cess roads,  airports,  railroad  commuter  serv- 
ice, and  other  mass  trajislt  facilities,  except 
for  demonstration  projects. 

"(b)  The  Commissions  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  designations  of  (1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways;  (2)  local  access  roads  to  be 
constructed;  (3)  airports  to  be  constructed; 
and  (4)  railroad  and  mass  transportation 
programs  to  be  funded,  and  shall  establish 
priorities  for  the  development  of  such  trans- 
portation systems  and  other  criteria  for  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  Before 
any  State  member  participates  in  or  votes  on 
any  highway  designations,  be  shall  have  ob- 
tained the  recommendations  of  the  State 
highway  department  of  the  State  which  he 
represents. 

"(c)  No  project  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  implemented  imtll  (1)  ap- 
plications and  plans  relating  to  the  project 
have  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  compatible  with  the  provisions  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  applicable  Pederal  law.  that 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act;  and  (2) 
the  regional  commission  involved  has  ap- 
proved such  project  and  has  determined  that 
it  will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  region,  which  determination  shall  be 
controlling. 

"(d)  On  its  completion,  each  development 
highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  shall  be  added  to  such  system 
and  each  development  highway  and  local 
access  road  shall  be  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  State  as  provided  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  in  title  23,  TTnited  States  Code. 
Any  airports  constructed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1110  (2) ). 

"(e)  Pederal  assistance  to  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project,  unless  the  Commission  determines 
that  assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentage 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  but  m  no  event  shall  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

"(f)  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  from  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  for  each  Commission  under  section 
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^s-i^-ss^^ssis  g,o--e,rs.--'-""^^»''-  uvr,s?r^oLSLS:sju^e 

SEC.  301.  TlUe  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  .wf^^^'^vJ^  authorizes  $294  million  for  In  the  30  States  that  participate  in  these 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as  ^^^  operative  programs  of  the  Appala-  regional  development  programs,  and  in- 
amended,  u  further  amended  as  follows:  chlan  Regional  Commission,  except  high-  directly  benefit  the  entire  Nation  by  help- 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(c)  of  ways,  for  the  2-flscal-year  period.  The  ing  lagging  regions  attain  the  high  level 
the  Public  WOTks  auid  Economic  Development  reported  measure  adds  several  important  of  prosperity  shared  by  their  neighbors. 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3131  (c) )  is  amended  new  programs,  including  funds  for  health  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
by  inserting  before  the  pertod  at  the  end  demonstration  projects  to  detect,  diag-  mary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

tribe,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  non-  cupatlonal  diseases  affectmg  coal  miners.  There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 

Federal  share  below  such  per  centum  or  may        Third,  the  bill  extends  the  Appalachian  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

waive  the  non-Federal  share".  development  highway  program  to  June  as  follows : 

(b)  Section   105   is  amended   by  striking  30,  1973.  and  adds  $150  million  in  new  Brief  Sxtmmart  of  S.  1072  as  Reported  Prom 
■June  30,  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  authorizations  over  the  next  4  years.  the  Committeb  on  Public  Works 
■■'sec.  302   ^tion  301  of  the  Public  Works  ,  Po^J^h.  S.  1072  authorizes  $285  miUion  xm,  i 

and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  f^T.'"^  "^®  regional  Commissions  estab-  AppcOachia 

use.  3151)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Jlshed  pureuant  to  title  V  of  the  Public  The  Act  U  extended  for  two  years,  to  June 

thereof  the  following  new  subsection:  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  30,  1971,  and  $294  miiiioBi  are  authorized  for 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  The  bill  also  refines  the  method  by  which  the    Oommission*    actlviues,    exclusive    of 

grants,  enter  into  contracts  or  otherwise  pro-  the  regional  Commissions  are  financed  lUghways  for  the  two-year  fiscal  period 

vide  funds    for   any   demonstraUon    project  so  as  to  give  them  greater  autonomy  and  section  102  provides  an  increase  of  $276,000 

which  he  determines  Is  designed   to  foster  greater  control  over  their  own  programs  ^<^  administrative  expenses  at  the  Commls- 

reglonal   productivity   and    growth,   prevent  «                      would  extend  f oTl  v^r  Hft  "^  "^**  ^^«  ^^"^  Oochairman   to  take 

out-mlgratlon,  and  otherwise  carry  out  the          -ruwi,  we  wouia  exiena  lor  1  year  title  ^3^.^  ^         raises 

purposes  of  thU  Act."  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De-  section  103  extends  the  authorizaUon  for 

Sec  303.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  velopment   Act,   under   which   the   Eco-  the     Appalachian    developmental     highway 

and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  nomic       Development       Administration  program  for  two  yea«  beyond  the  present 

US.C.   3152)    is   amended    by   striking   out  makes  grants  to  assist  local  communities  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1971.  The  funds 

"^l   «n^  ^^  "^.i"  «*"  thereof    •1969,  ^  improve  their  economic  conditions.  authorized  would  be  $176  million  for  each  of 

j'Sne  30  mb^      '                    ^"'  ^^    ^^        These  provisions.  Mr.  President,  con-  ^  ifj?-  '?1\  <^  \^-  P^^  'i^o  ^»»<«»  ^<^ 

'IL'l-oi'Z  subsection  (a)  of  section  401  stitute  the  main  tiirust  of  the  legislation.  ^uirabS^e^rrruCTtir*'  '''' 

of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop-  Further  details  are  contained  in  the  re-  section    104    adds    new^mDhasU    under 

ment  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3161 )  is  amended  port  accompanying  S.  1072.  DemonstraUon  Health  Projects  to  early  child- 

by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such         xhis  landmark  legislation  comes  to  the  hood  health.  nutriUon  and  education  and  to 

«,^i«n\^thi^nnn^ni''       "                 "  ^"^^  ^^^  ^ho  unanimous  support  of  the  programs  and  research  to  elimUiate   black 

■^^er^^^^^i  i^l^^   for   assutance  ^ "l"'"'?.  °^  ""^  Committee  on  Public  Srst^jlitT"    '^^'''^    ^'^"^    *« 

under  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op-  Works.  It  not  only  has  the  active  support  ^JJ^ATauthoriw.  crrant>>  t«  th-  c.*^*^ 

portuni^  Act  Of  1964."  of  all  tiie  members;  it  incorporates  the  rof^?^i^ ^t^I^a^ 

(b)   Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  such  section  401  suggestions  of  many  of  them:  the  exten-  section   IO6  urovldw  funds  for  technical 

u  amended  by  Inserting  after  "(a)  (3)"  the  sion  of  title  I  of  tiie  PubUc  Works  and  as^^  TstKa*  n^^flt  ^l^. 

loiiowing^^  (a)  (8)           ,        ^        „       ,„,  Economic  Development  Act  proposed  by  tlons    to    undertake    housing    construction, 

IS   me^d2*S1^ii^*iu? --ISf  (Imr  ^d  °"^  ^,«1P'"^  i^^^'  the  ranking  minority  ^f-f^^^  ^  oP--tion  of  low  and  mid- 

insertlnir  in  lieu  ^wLf  the  following-  "(a>  member  Of  the  committee,  John  Sher-  die  income  housing. 

(^^d  (a)  (6r                      following,     (a)  ^^^  cooper;  the  new  language  relating  Section  107  adds  a  new  section  208  provid- 

to  demonstration  projects  and  training  ^°«   fcTOomprehenslve  Manpower  Develop- 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr.   President,   on  programs  and  to  tiie  use  of  suDnlementflLl  ™*"*  Demonstration  Projects  through  80-20 

Thursday.  June  26.  the  Committee  on  gS^  ^ftrS  S?'  monev  ISSm  ^"^"^  ^^**  ^^  ''''  ^^'^^  ^^  }^ 

Piihlif.  wr^rirc  iinaniTn/M.cLr  rvrH^»^  ~.  ^       JT  ^^                uouar     moncy   recom-  for  manpower  survey,  recruitment,  traiiUng. 

^rUr,  Q  Tn7o^    if  "f  ^  ^    ^  I^'  "^^nded  by  our  capable  coUeague  from  counseling  and  mobuity  including  rehabliiu: 

ported  S.  1072,  to  extend  and  revise  the  Maine,  Edmund  Muskie;  the  new  section  tion  and  retraining  of  coal  miners. 

Appalachian  Regional  Developm«it  Act  on  regional 'transportation  systems  sug-  SectUjn  108  extends  untu   December  31, 

of  1965,  as  amended,  and  tiUes  I,  m,  IV,  gested  by  the  subcommittee  chairman  ^^'^°  authority  for  the  OomnUssion  to  use 

and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Senator  Montoya-  the  inclusion  of  Alas  supplemental  grant  funds  in  connection  with 

Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  ka  as  a  developmrat  region  urged  by  tiie  ^^It^TiJi"'^'^'^^'^  programs  enacted 

mis  action  of  the  committee  followed  diligent  Senator  from  That  State.  Lke  "^sStS^'iog  authorizes  the  National  Fy>un 

nS^^^f''L'^^Zr"::it\^t'''^'  P'""^'  ^^  "^^  °«^  ''^'^^  provisions  daS?^  'Z'^^^^Z^^L^"^; 

nation  of  tiiese  programs  by  our  Sub-  for  demonstration  health  programs  in  a  modest  contribution  to  the  cultural  devei- 

committee   on   Economic   Development  Appalachia  proposed  by  the  astute  rank-  opment  of  the  region, 

under   the    able   chairmanship    of    the  ing  minority  member  of  the  subcommit-  Secion  no  authorizes  continued  financial 

junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Joseph  tee.  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  support  for  local  development  districts  under 

MoNTOYA,  I  congratulate  and  thank  Sen-          This  Ls  a  blnartliean    a  nAnT«rH«.Ti  of  '  ^^^    Appalachian    Act    and    also    authorizes 

ator  MoNTOYA  and  tiie  members  of  his  fort    Mr    pSS'Ttiiat  h^Prn1^!vl  ^^^  ^^^  "-^^^"^^  «^<l  demonstration  proj- 

subcommittee    for    their    Uiorough    and  the^dews  of  S  th7mS^Lrftf ^.^  ect«  to  develop  ways  of  reducing  health  and 

comprehensive  survey  Of  Uie  economic  Sttl  And  f  add  ?hT£^[  n^t^nf f^I  ^'^^^^^^^  ^ 'ff '^}^^- 

development  regions  of  AonalachlA   Npw  ?^"5^\'^x  '.J.      °'  *"®  °"^  contains  the  section  111  contains  the  authorizations  for 

^.}£Xi^Tt^r^'X  r5"oLts;Li?n"KSg?:t^LS!  iz%?'r^^:s'^i7.fr'^%\'ii.'r 

pi^irse^i^s'^TiJ?:  s^tS  Tt?a°-  sf oftsrcS^tr ^^-  be 

^SiyfirofiiViTatitToT'aS  fo?SS?<Sii^i.^tilnTS^*^^e^S  ^"°"^°^^Sr^'-"-^"-""^!"-^:  •- 

ciSIS  rSn^^^  with  S^n^^c  o^i  bringing  to  the  Senate  highly  significant  Section  203.  La«TstablllzaUon,  Conser- 

?heTobTe^TnS?n3^'eSo^orc  Te-  ^^^^-"--  «-«^%«---  ^°™<^'  ^^  tT'  ""'  ""'"'^  """    16 

velopment.  ™iiWngm«nber  of  ttie  Committee  on  section  205.  Mining "ii^ali,itoration:::    16 

I  shaU  not,  Mr.  President,  describe  the  ^^0"c  Works,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator    section  207.  Housing  Assistance 3 

many  provisions  of  S.  1072  as  reported  ^-  Everett  Jordan,  Senator  Bayh,  Sena-     Section  208.  Manpower  Development 10 

to  the  Senate.  tor  Montoya,  Senator  Spong,  Senator    section  211.  Vocational  Education 60 

I  do,  however,  mention  its  salient  fea-  Eagleton,     Senator     Gravel,     Senator    Section  214.  Supplemental  Grants 90 

tures  and  invite  Uie  attention  of  Mem-  Cooper,  ranking  minority  member  on  the  ^^  111  ?^^t^t^^L^^'^"r.}     ^ 

bers  to  the  text  of  the  revised  biU  and  Committee   on   PubUc   Works.   Senator  ^    ^T^Zop^^vZ- 

to  the  committee  report.  ^  Boggs,   Senator  Baker,   Senator  Dole,  trtcts  and  Research 15 
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sectton  U2  temilnat«a  the  Appalachian  ing  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop-  of  the  title  V  programs  should  havp  hpon 

Program,  except  highways,  on  July  1.  1971.  ^ent  Act  and  tiUe  V  ol  the  Public  Works  completed  by  ?h?s  tl^.  by  ?ar  the  great 

™^  "  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  est  amount  of  funds  spent  under  the 

Titu  V  regions  Five  of  these  hearings  were  in  Washing-  authorizations  in  the  present  bill  should 

The  bin  extends  the  authority  of  the  five  ton  and  five  in  the  field:  3  days  In  the  be  for  action  programs.  The  committee 

regional  commissions  for  two  years,  until  Four  Comers  region— two  in  New  Mexico  strongly  recommends  that  the  Comm'r 

June  30.  1971    and  authorizes  for  all  the  and  one  in  Utah;  one  in  the  New  Eng-  sions  limit  expenditures  for  any  furth« 

cai-year  period.  ^S    ..  region— Missoun.  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 

Section  202  provides  that  the  Committees  Testunony  was  received  from  the  ad-  them.   Special   circumstances  involving 

on  Public  Works  of  the  Houae  or  the  Sen-  nimistratlon,  from  the  Federal  cochair-  demonstration  projects  and  training  pro. 

ate  could  direct  the  Secretary  to  study  the  '"^n  °'  *^^  six  regional  commissions,  and  grams  may  warrant  an  exception  from 

advisability    of    altering    the    geographical  'rom  all  the  Governors  of  the  30  States  this  limitation. 

ar^  of  any  region.  belonging  to   these  regions,  as  well  as  To  permit  flexibility  in  administratinn 

of^e  Act    efves'^f  rnmmf«^l'°H,*°^.  from  other  State  and  local  officials,  rep-  the  authorization  which  is  now  carried 

Snt^^'lo^vrr^rerorprSr^aHvelopSt  Sucatio^an;  S^r'wStionf  A*  J"  ^«="r ''i'*^  would  be  eliminatedlj 

and  broaden*  the  present  Authority  for  tech-  fX,^*  f  JV,  t^l  ^^^^"^   organizations     A  favor  of  a  single  authorization  of  funds 

nlcal  assistance  to  Include  innovative  dem-  JP^i.°^  ^^^  witnesses  appeared  m  public  for  the  title  V  program  which  is  carried 

onstration  projects  and  training  program*,  "tarings,  and  a  large  number  of  written  in   section   511.   The   expansion   of  the 

This  sectton  further  provides  that  the  Fed-  communications  have  been  included  in  authority  for  Commission   support  for 

^n*i  Government  henceforth  will  pay  only  the-hearlng  record.  demonstration  programs  and  technical 

60%  of  the  Commissions  administrative  ex-  Dunng  the  hearings  the  subcommittee  assistance  would  facilitate  imDlempntT 

^^.,"'"1'^'^'  °^  ^^^^  '^"  '^"^^  "-ecelved  numerous  suggestions  for  im-  tion  of  severa    of  the  iiLSSivT  S 

Of  ?h^e"p°^e'^  SltLrs^i  'b:ro2rri^  SSS  'Sn  '^l^  ^"'  ^or  amending  the  ^Tals  submitted  t  fhe  ZSZ^l  '™- 

the  District  of  coiumSfa  pending  bUls.  Many  of  these  proposals  i  also  proposed  and  the  committee  rec 

-     se«ion  205  amends  Section  509  to  author-  "*Jil^"  incorporated  in  S.  1072.  as  re-  ommended  that  headquarters  offices  of 

-ize  snppiementai   grants   as   "first   dollar"  PO^tea.  tlig    Federal    Cochairman    must    be   in 

money  when  there  are  Insufficient  funds  for  Among  the  changes  in  law  proposed  by  Washington,    D  C      and    any    regional 

the  Federal  share   under  ongoing  Federal  the  committee  that  developed  out  of  the  offices  they   may  establish  for  PeriPrai 

grant  programs.  testimony  on  S.  1072  is  a  significant  new  employees  must  be  located  wrtthin  thi 

^^Section  206  adds  three  new  sections  to  the  direction  in  the  manner  of  funding  of  the  rS 

*^e!«-fion  «;in  ^»  »K.  a  *         ,^  regional  development  Commissions  estab-  Another  new   spptinn   in    thp   hiii   oo 
Section  510  of  the  Act  would  extend  the  Ushed  nnripr  fltlp  V  nf  tho  Piihii/>  Wr>ri,c  _!    \  t    ^Z.       secuon    m    tne    Dill   as 
regional    development    program    to    Alaska  iS  Ec^nmir  Af  Jl^ni^A^l^f^^^^^^^^^  reported  by  the  committee  is  an  amend- 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  existing  *"^    .^°"*l^c*^  Dtvelopment  Act  of  1965.  ment  I  proposed  and  which  authorizes 
Federal  Field  Committee  of  Alaska.  Section  505  of  the  act  authorizes  tech-  regional  development  transportation  svs- 
Section     511     authorizes     two-flscal-year  ^<^^^   a"d   Planning   assistance    to   the  tems.  Adequate  road,  rail  and  air  trans- 
sumj^or  each  of  the  Commissions:  ^^'^'"if  i°"«-  S-  1072  would  expand  this  port  is  the  key  to  the  economic  deve^S- 
[In  millions  1  authority  to  permit  broader  use  of  these  ment  of  such  regions  as  my  own  Four 
Oz&Tks  --- ,50  funds   for  studies,   technical   assistance  Corners   which  encomnn^<!P<!  inrtrp  nort. 

S;;.fTeaf£ai-.--"- I|     fiSf  oro'^rrmf  T°h"  ""^^'=^-  ^"?  ''''T.     S^Ne'w'rx^o.TrLXTolS^^^ 

Po^cSners  1 11     "^P^og^ams-  Th,s  amendment   would     Utah.  Section  512  would  provide  that  not 

coastal  P^ISs":;; --^ tl     fZrS"^   '^?J,°"*^    commissions   direct     more  than  $20  million  of  the  amoun 

Alaska :::::::::::::::::::  ;S  ^^eTnT^n^^n^^^'^y^^^^^^^^^  authorized  for  each  of  the  regional  com- 

— •     ^.7    .         intended  that  demonstration     missions  could  be  used  for  the  construc- 
Totai  L- 285     ^^°^t  training  programs  carried     tion  of  highways,  local  access  roads  air- 

eluding  construction  of  highways,  i^ai  a^-  thP^LSn^nt^m  T*^  development  of  could  be  made  avaUable  as  part  of  a 

cess  roads  and  airports.  No  part  of  the  funds  ^      region  but  Will  also  serve  as  models  demonstration  project  under  section  505 

authorized  shall  be  used  for  the  costs  of  op-  ^°^  similar  projects  m  other  parts  of  the  of  the  act.  This  section  is  patterned  after 

V^^'°'l°''^^^^''^''^'''>^^^yrf^eionaitTB.ns.  country.    Demonstration    projects    and  the  Appalachian  developmental  highway 

istered  by  EDA    with  an  authonzatioiTnf  ti^TL          !,    aeveiopment  needs  of  the  struction  and  maintenance  of  the  re- 

•500  miiuL  as  In  paS  ye^'T^o  changes  Lfs  w^ch^cS  ?p  JonH?'  """^r""  T  ^'°"^^  transportation  systems.  The  Fed- 

the  matching  ratio  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  ^^s  which  could  respond  to  problems  the  eral  share  of  any  construction  project 

to  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  power  Commission  seeks  to  solve.  under  this  section  would  not  exceed  50 

^^Liw     H  *  ^''"'''  required  to  match  "  f^the  intent  of  the  committee  that  percent  except  by  action  of  the  regional 

^^f,^  ^"°^*  °"'=®  '^«  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  commission   but   in  no   case   shon  d  it 

Secuon     302     authorizes     demonstration  Federal  agencies  have  participated  in  the  exceed  70  percent                         should  it 

"SoTfoa  SStaii^/urirtions  under  ^oS.^TZ''^roSlnV,\S^^  SrVTsSemental  grant  program 

Title  in  from  $25  miiuon  to  $M  mliUon  wnnlri^rnvil^  ?ip    r^«^  the  Secretary  the    committee    has    approved    another 

section  304.  Extends  grants  under  TitTe  I  Z  f1.nH,^h?.H  Ht  Commissions    with  significant    change.     This    amendment 

to  special  impact  areas  under  the  Office  of  rj^^ii^,'^  7"*'="  '".«  Congress  has  ap-  would  provide  that  section  509  funds  can 

Economic  Opportunity.  L"V?H*'f/^  ^r^  carrymg  out  the  purposes  be  expended  for  all  or  any  portion  of 

Mr    MONTOYA    Mr    PrP^iHpnt    fho  «ii  of  fhy;.^!H        ™^*°"^'""^'  ^^^J  the  Federal  contribution  to  projects  au- 

biU  now  before  The  S^natrT^n79  Sll  hhp  v^n  ^""'^"""^  and  requirements  of  thorized  by  existing  Federal  grant  pro- 

Tn^bt^^bH^'K^^^  e!ft^L^Ss^rradf aTa\"fr?^%K  szr""  ''^''  ^^^ '' "«"'  '-'"" 
irS~^^^^^^^^^      s.t=i?i-;rd^^^^^^^^^        .?ri^3^^rifr.^ruTh-«^t 

=£eS^S^^iS^l.S^SS^  I^SfS^S=riS»  s-^'^w~£ 

'^^tS^o^'^^r^'^iilZ^^^t:     rn^J,^b-om^  operating  agencies  in  their     J- ^ba^cjund^^^^^^^        ,,,  ,,,  ,,,,,, 

^rSr^^.^Sn^^^l'J''  ^"'h'^       ■  ^^^°'"'""tee  is  of  the  opinion  that.         The  language  coSed  in  the  amend- 
heanngs  on  bills  extendmg  and  amend-     since  the  research  and  planning  phase     ment  relating  to  certification  by  agen- 
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cies  with  regard  to  the  compatibility  of 
the  project  to  be  supplemented  with  the 
pro\dsion8  and  objectives  of  the  basic 
grant  program  does  not  give  the  certify- 
ing Federal  official  any  additional  discre- 
tion other  than  that  contained  in  cate- 
gorical grant  programs.  Administrative 
restrictions  on  agency  operations  based 
on  budgetary  considerations  shall  not  be 
applied  to  any  project  proposed  for  sup- 
plemental assistance. 

The  amendment  would  also  change  the 
limitations  on  the  use  of  section  509 
funds  so  they  can  be  provided  only  If 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  section 
509  funds  are  not  used  as  substitutes  for 
Federal  and  State  contributions  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  proj- 
ects in  the  regions;  that  is,  the  Commis- 
sions must  see  that  section  509  funds  In- 
deed provide  additional  benefits  to  areas 
within  economic  development  regions. 

Subsection  (c)  would  be  amended  to 
make  such  assistance  available  for  pro- 
grams enacted  prior  to  December  31, 
1970 — presently  limited  to  December  31, 
1967. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  affects 
economically  lagging  areas  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  S.  1072  extends  for  1 
year  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  which  au- 
thorizes grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  facilities.  The  annual  authoriza- 
tion is  continued  at  $500  million. 

Because  many  of  our  Indian  tribes 
lack  sufficient  funds  of  their  own,  they 
frequently  cannot  meet  the  matohlng  re- 
quirements under  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  I  have  proposed,  the  commit- 
tee has  concurred,  and,  therefore.  S. 
1072.  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  provide  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  adjust  the  amount  re- 
quired to  match  Federal  funds  in  grants 
to  an  Indian  tribe.  EDA  grants  for  public 
facilities  could  be  up  to  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funds  if  the  tribe  were  otherwise 
unable  to  provide  any  matching  funds. 

Tne  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  placed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  add  some  comments 
of  a  more  general  nature  concerning 
the  role  of  the  regional  Commissions 
and  the  Federal  Cochairmen. 

When  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  was  considered  by  this 
committee  in  1965,  questions  were  raised 
regarding  the  relationship  and  the  rel- 
ative authority  of  the  participating 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
administration  of  the  act.  There  was  con- 
cern that  the  Federal  Cochairman.  be- 
cause his  affirmative  vote  is  required  for 
Commission  action,  would  become  a 
"czar  '  dominating  and  smothering  State 
initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  questions 
were  raised  regarding  the  requirement 
that  projects  be  initiated  by  the  State 
governments  which  would  impede  local 
initiative  and  thwart  the  application  of 
Federal  expertise.  These  extremes 
have  been  avoided  in  the  Eidminlstration 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  experience  of  the  Appala- 
chian Commission  should  be  instructive 
for  the  regional  commissions  organized 
under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 


It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  regional  commissions  shEdl  not  be- 
come operating  bureaucracies  but  rather 
serve  as  catalysts  for  the  development  of 
plans,  programs  and  projects,  should 
serve  as  mechanisms  for  concentrating 
the  best  efforts  of  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  and  focusing  the 
talents  and  attention  of  these  govern- 
ments on  the  problems  at  hand. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
inltative  and  competence  of  each  of  the 
Federal  Cochairmen  of  these  Commis- 
sions. The  Federal  Cochairman  must  be 
attuned  to  the  problems  and  potentials  of 
his  region  as  well  as  the  governmental 
agencies  and  procedures  which  can  serve 
the  needs  of  his  region. 

The  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  agencies  which  has  marked  the 
work  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission can  be  attributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  competent  leadership  of  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  Cochairmen  of 
the  title  V  Commissions  should  note  the 
success  of  the  Appalachian  Commission 
in  involving  a  variety  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  in  its  work  through 
the  Office  of  the  Federal  Cochairman. 
The  success  of  a.  regional  Commission's 
relationship  with  Federal  agencies  is  the 
main  concern  of  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man, and  pursuit  of  this  objective  re- 
quires that  the  Federal  Cochairman 
maintain  his  permanent  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  major  Fed- 
eral policy  decisions  affecting  his  Com- 
mission will  be  made. 

The  role  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce 
in  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Cochairmen  is  left  untouched  by  the 
bill.  The  Secretary  must  provide  the 
policy  direction  for  their  activities  In 
order  te  Insure  the  proper  Federal  repre- 
sentation on  the  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  this  direction  will 
permit  sufficiently  broad  latitude  for  ac- 
tion to  enable  the  Federal  Cochairman  to 
respond  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
Commission  on  which  he  serves. 

Title  n  of  S.  1072  would  not  alter  the 
basic  structure  of  the  five  regional  com- 
missions, or  the  role  of  the  Federal  and 
State  parties  to  the  Commissions.  Cre- 
ative federalism  means  partnership  In 
policy  determination  between  the  State 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  as  the  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  bill 
would  expand  the  program  authority  of 
the  Commissions  through  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  broader  range  of  programs 
and  projects.  The  committee  anticipates 
that  each  Commission  will  become  a 
forum  for  enlisting  the  aid  and  involve- 
ment of  all  related  agencies  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  mission. 

To  Insure  that  projects  funded  under 
section  509  of  the  act.  as  It  would  be 
amended,  receive  full  evaluation  by  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  until 
the  responsible  Federal  officials  have 
certified  that  the  supplemental  program 
or  project  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  basic  grant-in-aid  statute. 
The  committee  anticipates  that  such  re- 
sponse should  be  obtained  by  the  Federal 


Cochairman  of  the  commission  involved 
prior  to  commission  action. 

In  title  II  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
funds  were  authorized  to  initiate  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  areas  covered  by 
.the  Commissions.  Funds  were  authorized 
tor  supplemental  grants  and  technical 
assistance.  This  action  was  premised 
largely  on  the  success  of  the  supple- 
mental grant  program  in  the  Appala- 
chian region  and  the  need  for  technical 
assistance  funds  to  support  the  planning 
and  comprehensive  development  pro- 
grams. 

While  the  supplemental  grant  program 
has  been  useful,  real  progress  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plans  which  the 
Commissions  have  developed  requires 
expanded  authority  and  substantial 
funding.  Isolating  problems  and  develop- 
ing programs  to  attack  them  are  merely 
intellectual  exercises,  if  sufficient  funds 
are  not  available  to  pay  the  costs  of  what 
has  been  developed,  and  the  Congress 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  Commis- 
sions to  carry  out  the  tasks  tissigned 
them  in  this  legislation  if  sufficient 
amounts  of  money  are  not  provided. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation  I  have  received  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  who  has 
paid  me  the  honor  of  serving  at  my  side 
on  the  subcommittee:  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
Honorable  John  Sherman  Cooper,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, who  likewise  has  honored  me  by 
ably  serving  on  the  subcommittee:  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  Honorable  Howard  Baker,  who  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  common  efforts 
in  his  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  sut>committee:  and  to  all 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  bill  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  regard  this  as  landmark  legislation 
and  I  urge  Its  favorable  consideration 
and  early  enactment  by  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  when 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  bill  from  our 
committee.  It  is  a  singular  moment  as  S. 
1072  is  considered,  for  Senator  Randolph 
and  I  have  been  cosponsors  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation  in  1965  and  the  amend- 
ments  of  1967— and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Ek»nomic  Development 
Act  have  proved.  I  think  it  safe  to  say, 
successful  endeavors  of  our  committee. 

The  bill  S.  1072  will  advance  the  work 
already  begun  in  Appalachia  and  in  the 
regional  action  planning  commissions  of 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  This  legislation  and 
that  which  hsis  preceded  it  have  par- 
ticular significance  for  us  and  I  believe 
I  may  say  for  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Baker,  for  the  law 
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has  roots  deep  in  our  part  of  the  country 
and  is  bom  of  the  Appalachian  experi- 
ence. 

Li   Appalachla   something   has   been 
achieved  that  we  have  talked  a  lot  about 
In  the  Congress — State  and  Federal  co- 
operation. In  the  creation  and  programs 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission   we  have  seen   that 
principle    given    more    than    lipservice. 
The  Appalachian  Oovemors  have  worked 
together,  cooperatively,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  region.  The  State  govern- 
ments have  looked  to  their  organization, 
planning,    and    priority    establishment 
procedures  as  a  result  of  the  approaches 
they  have  learned  through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Commission.  The  bill  which 
the  Senate  considers  today  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  continue  its  work  in 
the  areas  of  highway  and  public  facility 
construction,  vocational  education  and 
demonstration  health  by  stretching  out 
the  highway  program  through  1973  with 
an  increase  of  $150  million  over  existing 
autfaorizations,  and  by  authorizing  $294 
mlHton  for  the  nonhighway  programs  of 
the  Commission. 

With  a  new  and  vital  thrust  the  bill 
will  also  move  the  Commission  into  new 
areas  of  activity.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  in  my  view,  is  the  com- 
prehensive child  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment programs  authorized  londer  the 
demonstration  health  program  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  is  anxious 
to  serve  as  a  national  demonstration  area 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  to  help  bring  thousands  of 
children  to  a  decent  and  deserved  place 
In  society  and  to  prevent  the  scourges  of 
disease  and  malnutrition  and  the  rav- 
ages of  ignorance  and  deprivation.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  will  be  author- 
ized by  S.  1072  to  develop  programs  to 
deal  with  occupational  illness,  such  as 
black  limg,  and  also  to  undertake  con- 
centrated efforts  for  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training. 

The  amendments  to  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop - 
m«it  Act  are  designed  to  give  the  re- 
gional Commissions  created  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation,  authority  to  act  to 
solve  regional  problems  with  methods 
comparable  to  those  employed  in  Ap- 
palachla. To  date,  these  Commissions 
have  functioned  primarily  as  planning 
units.  The  time  has  come  to  accord  them 
the  authority  and  resources  consonant 
with  the  intention  of  Congress  at  the 
time  of  passage  of  the  act  in  1965.  The 
bill  reported  from  the  commltee  would 
establish  demonstration  and  training 
program  authority,  transportation  plan- 
ning and  demonstration  programs,  and 
supplemental  funding  authority. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
devoted  great  effort  to  this  bill  in  hear- 
ings. In  Washington  and  in  the  field,  and 
in  executive  session.  S.  1072  is  iimovative, 
as  is  the  whole  regional  Commission  con- 
cept. It  represents,  I  believe,  the  com- 
mittee's commitment  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  deprivation  in  these  areas 
which  represent  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  I  know  the 
Senate  will  recognize  its  merits,  and  con- 
sider it  with  care. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 


already  made  in  support  of  S.  1072.  As 
a  native  of  Appalaohla,  as  a  Senator  from 
a  State  which  is  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Etevelopment  which  first  con- 
sidered the  pending  legislation,  have  a 
great  personal  and  public  interest  in  It. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  has  presented  to  the 
Senate  an  eloquent  and  adequate  sum- 
mation of  the  various  purposes  of  this 
legislation,  and  what  I  might  have  to  say 
about  it  will  serve  only  as  supplementary 
to  his  remarks. 

The  success  of  the  programs  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
been,  I  think,  almost  universally  recog- 
nized. While  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  region  which  still  lags  signifi- 
cantly behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in 
its  standard  of  living,  economic  progress 
has  been  statistically  measurable  and 
there  is  a  readily  detectable  sense  of  hope 
and  optimism  throughout  the  area. 

In  terms  of  long-range  implications, 
the  unique  mechanism  established  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  may  prove  to  be  as  important 
as  the  assistance  rendered.  The  act  itself 
was  the  result  and  culmination  of  co- 
ordinated study  and  activity  that  had 
been  going  on  for  some  years  in  the 
region  and  in  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  May  of  1960  a  group  of 
Appalachian  Governors  met  in  Aimap- 
olis  to  discuss  the  many  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  that  were 
common  to  the  entire  region.  It  became 
Increasingly  clear  to  this  Conference  of 
Appalachian  Governors  that  solutions  to 
the  interrelated  problems  facing  the  re- 
gion— which  were  virtually  all  attribu- 
table in  one  degree  or  another  to  geo- 
graphical isolation  and  sharp  declines  In 
mining  and  agricultural  employment — 
would  not  yield  to  the  kind  of  piecemeal 
programs  that  were  then  underway.  Two 
major  new  elements  were  badly  needed — 
an  unprecedented  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  efforts,  and  a  large 
infusion  of  public  funds.  The  Governors 
met    with     President     Kennedy,     who 
directed  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
cooperate  in  studies  of  the  region,  and 
in  1963  he  appointed  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian  Regional   Commission.   This 
Commission,  made  up  of  the  Governors 
and  representatives  of  10  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  conducted  an 
intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
region  and  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions for  action  to  President  Johnson  in 
April  of  1964.  Out  of  these  recommenda- 
tions grew  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

This  act  contained  three  significant 
types  of  program  financing  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  The  first  was 
the  authorization  of  a  major  network 
of  developmental  highways  and  access 
roads  to  be  funded,  not  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  but  out  of  general  funds; 
this  program  was  and  continues  to  be 
viewed  as  being  of  prime  importance  in 
overcoming  the  geographical  isolation  of 
the  region.  The  second  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing package  was  the  formulation  of 
a  series  of  special  programs  such  as  those 
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providing  aid  for  demonstration  health 
facilities,  land  stabilization,  conserva- 
tion, and  erosion  control,  timber  devel- 
opment, mining  area  restoration,  and  so 
on;  these  programs  were  clearly  required 
by  problems  peculiar  to  the  region  as  a 
whole.  Third,  the  act  authorized  the 
Commission  to  utilize  funds  appropriated 
to  it  to  supplement  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  by  paying  a  part 
of  the  non-Federal  or  local  share:  this 
supplementary  authority  was  provided 
in  response  to  the  demonstrated  inability 
of  many  Appalachian  communities  to 
take  normal  advantage  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  due  to  a  lack  of  local  tax 
revenues  needed  to  provide  the  non- 
Federal  share. 

The  Commission  itself  was  structured 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce  the  need 
for  close  cooperation.  The  Commission 
is  comprised  of  one  representative  of 
each  member  State  and  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Although  not 
specified  in  the  statute,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Governor  of  each  State  would  serve 
as  the  State  member,  rotating  the  co- 
chairmanship  among  themselves.  This 
direct  participation  by  the  Governors 
was  a  clear  indication  of  the  importance 
that  was  to  be  attached  to  the  program 
from  its  outset.  Action  by  the  Commis- 
sion requires  the  votes  of  two-thirds  oJ 
the  State  members  and  the  vote  of  the 
Federal  Cochairmsm.  Thus  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  State  in- 
terest and  the  Federal  Interest  is  as- 
sured. 

The  Federal  Cochalrman  and  his  staff 
and    the    Conunlsslon    staff    maintain 
joint  o£Qces  in  Washington.  In  many 
ways,  the  Federal  Cochalrman  and  the 
States  regional  representative  serve  as 
"ambassadors"  from  the  States  and  their 
constituent  localities  to  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. The  highway  program,  the 
special  Appalachian  programs,  and  the 
supplemental  functloris  of  the  Commis- 
slon  obviously  require  the  closest  possi- 
ble liaison  and  coordination  with  line 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  each 
project  wholly  or  partially  funded  un- 
der the  program  the  expertise  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  officials  is 
drawn  upon  and  utilized.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  achievements  of  this 
coodinated  approach  to  a  regional  de- 
velopment program   is  that  a  profes- 
sional staff  of  roughly  70  people  have 
administered  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  slightly  more  than  4  years.  This  rep- 
resents a  greater  "return  per  bureau- 
crat"   than    amy    other    program   with 
which  this  Government  has  ever  had 
experience. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize 
tile  importance  of  this  coordinated  ef- 
fort. So  many  of  our  Federal  and  State 
programs  are  authorized  and  adminis- 
tered in  a  piecemeal  fashion  and  much  of 
their  potential  effectiveness  is  lost.  The 
great  economic  and  social  problems  fac- 
ing our  industrial  society  are  all  part  of 
a  closely  interrelated  syndrome.  Plan- 
ning and  coordination — really  a  kind  of 
systems  approach — need  not  and  should 
not  mean  drab  and  unimaginative  uni- 
formity. But  it  is  clear  that  much  waste 
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and  inefficiency  can  be  eliminated  by 
employing  the  kind  of  approach  applied 
so  successfully  by  the  AnDalachlan  Re- 
gional Commission. 

The  amendments  to  the  Appalachian 
ReglMial  Development  Act  liusluded  In 
the  pending  bill  would  extend  the  high- 
way program  for  2  years  beyond  its  orig- 
inal expiration  date,  and  provide  obll- 
gational  authority  within  the  limits  of 
funds  authorized  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram, authorize  a  new  program  of 
comprehensive  manpower  development 
demonstration  projects,  and  provide  for 
limited  Federal  assistance  in  developing 
cultural  programs  within  the  region. 

The  amendments  would  also  add  a  sig- 
nificant new  emphasis  to  section  202  of 
the  act,  that  section  providing  for  dem- 
onstration health  projects.  The  amend- 
ments to  section  202  would  underscore 
the  commitment  of  Congress  to  coordi- 
nated investments  in  early  child  health, 
nutrition,  and  education.  The  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  is  ideally 
suited,  because  of  its  unique  ability  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  to  conduct  on 
a  demonstration  basis,  pilot  programs  in 
the  field  of  early  child  development. 
There  are  already  in  operation  nearly 
20  Federal  programs  that  liear  in  one 
degree  or  another  on  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  preschool  child.  Among  the 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  provision 
of  services  in  accordance  with  State  plans 
authorized  by  title  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  proposed  amendments 
of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
would  authorize  Federal  payment  of  a 
part  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  services 
provided  imder  the  Social  Security  Act, 
if  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  a  demonstra- 
tion or  pilot  basis.  I  believe  deeply  that 
coordination  of  existing  Federal  and 
State  programs  in  this  vital  area  of  child 
development  on  a  demonstration  scale 
in  selected  parts  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion will  provide  invaluable  information 
to  the  national  administration  and  to  the 
Congress  as  we  proceed  to  develop  the 
most  efficient  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
complex  and  interrelated  problems  of 
malnutrition.  Inadequate  child  health 
care,  and  the  educational  handicaps  that 
result  from  little  or  no  intellectual  and 
cultural  stimulation.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  Commission  will  work  closely  in  ad- 
ministering these  pilot  programs  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  other  appropriate  agencies. 
No  additional  authorization  is  provided 
for  these  activities.  It  is  felt  that  their 
success  will  depend  on  effective  coordi- 
nation of  existing  programs  and  not  im- 
mediately frcMn  any  major  new  commit- 
ment of  funds. 

The  pending  bill  also  Includes  signif- 
icant amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  imder  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  designate 
other  regional  commissions  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
five  existing  title  V  WMmnlsdons  have  not 
been  able  to  make  contributions  compa- 
rable in  scale  to  those  of  the  Appalachian 


Regl(»ial  Commission.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  readily  apparent  reasons  why 
this  discrepancy  In  performance  exists. 
The  title  V  Commissions  are  yoimger 
than  the  ARC,  they  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  the  substantial  erround- 
work  that  had  already  been  laid  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  ARC,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  action  money  appropriated  for  their 
activities  and  use. 

The  new  administration  is  currently 
conducting  an  extensive  review  of  the 
Commission  concept  and  expects  to 
make  major  recommendations  as  to  their 
future  course  early  next  year.  At  that 
time  I  would  hope  and  expect  that  those 
recommendations  would  be  given 
prwnpt  and  careful  consideration  by 
Congress  and  that  appropriate  legisla- 
tive action  will  be  taken,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  pending  amendments 
would  otherwise  bie  In  effect  through  the 
end  of  the  1971  fiscal  year. 

Nonetheless,  the  title  V  Commissions,  • 
some  clearly  more  than  others,  are  pre- 
pared to  move  ahead  with  significant 
projects  and  programs  in  their  respec- 
tive regions.  The  amendments  to  title  V 
contained  in  the  pending  bill  would  pro- 
vide broEid  authority  to  conduct  such  ac- 
tivities, as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  that  are  best  suited  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  eiujh  region.  The 
experience  gained  during  the  initial  Im- 
plementation of  these  programs  and 
projects  will  be  of  significant  use  to  the 
Congress  when  it  evaluates  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  next 
year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  give  my  voice  to  those  of  sup- 
port for  S.  1072,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  sis  amended, 
and  certain  sections  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  It  hsus  been  a  privilege  as  a 
junior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished members  of  this  committee  on 
S.  1072. 

This  legislation  advances  the  work  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
by  extending  existing  provisions  and 
making-  possible  Increased  participation 
in  reaching  solutions  to  the  problems  en- 
gendered by  dying  or  dead  economies. 
Of  particular  significance  to  me  are  the 
new  provisions  which  place  emphasis  on 
programs  directed  at  human  resources — 
child  nutrition,  health  development,  and 
manpower  development  and  training.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  in  these  areas  of 
endeavors  the  viability  of  the  regional 
concept  as  a  method  of  attacking  prob- 
lems and  the  reality  of  State-F^eral 
partnership. 

Title  n  of  S.  1072  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me  because  of  the  involvement 
of  a  part  of  my  own  State  in  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission  created  pursuant 
to  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
effect  of  the  amendments  to  that  act 
contained  in  S.  1072  is  to  place  the  title 
V  commissions  on  equal  footing  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission  in  terms  of  methods  at  their 


disposal  with  which  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  their  regions.  So  far  they  have 
fimctloned  primarily  as  planning  and 
research  units,  seeking  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
economic  problems  and  possible  solu- 
tions. S.  1072  extends  to  them  broad  au- 
thority for  carrying  out  programs  tail- 
ored to  those  needs  and  in  accordance 
with  priority  and  time  schedules  of  their 
own  design.  It  would  make  possible  the 
actual  cooperation  of  the  Governors  and 
State  officials  with  Federal  officials  in  a 
maimer  in  conformance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  the  passage  of 
the  enabling  legislation  in  1965.  Although 
I  have  reservations  about  the  concept  of 
regional  planning,  it  is  my  hope  the  com- 
ing year  will  demonstrate  that  the  re- 
gional commission  can  operate  on  a  truly 
regional  basis. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1072  taken  as  a 
whole  do  represent  a  strong  and  inno- 
vative approach  to  the  problems  of  these 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  been 
left  behind  as  the  Nation  has  moved 
forward  in  continually  growing  prosper- 
ity. The  Appalachian  region  and  those 
of  the  Ozarlcs,  the  upper  Great  Lakes, 
the  Four  Comers,  the  Coastal  Plains,  and 
New  England  contain  20  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  made  a  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  these  Americans  in  many 
ways,  through  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. The  regional  commissions  are 
making  possible  the  focusing  of  re- 
sources with  the  intensity  necessary  to 
make  sm  impact  in  breaking  the  cycle 
of  deprivation  prevalent  in  these  areas. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on  its  com- 
mitment and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-291),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows :  - 

rNTRODUCnON 

The  Congress  set  in  motion  a  new  experi- 
ment In  federalism  when  it  Inaugurated  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  program 
and  similar  programs  In  other  regions  of  the 
country  In  1965.  It  created  a  new  dimension 
In  govenmiental  relations,  established  a  new 
Instnmientallty  for  coping  with  persistent 
old  problems,  and,  most  of  all,  In  practical 
financial  terms,  opened  the  way  for  Innova- 
tive and  Imaginative  approaches  to  the  use 
of  the  Federal  taxing  power  for  attacks  on 
basic  and  hlthereto  Insurmountable  barriers 
to  econcxnic  advance  In  some  of  the  less 
prosperous  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Appalachian  experiment,  In  operation 
only  4  years,  has  proved  a  success:  employ- 
ment has  Increased;  unemployment  has  de- 
clined; and  outmigration  is  subsiding.  Roads 
are  connecting  once-isolated  communities: 
children  can  travel  to  better  consolidated 
schools;  medical  care  Is  becoming  available 
to  people  formerly  without  hc^>e  of  diagnosis 
or  treatment.  The  Appalachian  experiment  is 
worUng.  It  is  the  example,  the  model  of  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation,  for  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  emulate.  Once  there  is  a 
substantial  Investment  In  basic  transporta- 
tion facllltlee,  vocational  training,  and  health 
care  In  a  deprived  area,  the  entire  picture 
begins  to  change.  Once  a  system  of  coordinat- 
ing available  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
is  established.  State  and  local  agencies  can 
begin  to  make  use  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
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tboae  programs  In  order  to  compensate  for 
lesser  local  nnandal  capacities.  The  supple- 
mental grant  program,  flrst  envisaged  fw 
Appalachla.  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  other  developwnental  regions.  A  most 
persiiaslve  proof  that  the  program  Is  working 
Is  the  significant  Increase  in  private  Invest- 
ment In  the  region. 
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The  lessons  learned  in  administering  the 
Appalachian  program  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  applied  In  the  five  regions  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  co- 
operation with  the  Governors  of  the  States 
Involved  under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1968. 
These  regions  are: 


Commission 


Oarks 

New  Engtond. 


Upper  Great  Ukes. 

Four  Comers 

Coastal  Plains 


Date 
designated 


States  involved 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Dec. 


1. 19G6    Arkansas.  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

2, 1966    Connecticut.  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire  Rhode  Island 

and  Vermont. 
3, 1966    Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
19. 1966    Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 


Dec.  21, 1966    Georgia,'  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 


MAJOR    PUSPOSXS  OP  THZ  BILL 

Three  major  economic  development  pro- 
grams of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  are 
due  to  expire  on  June  30.  1969.  These  are  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  which  involves  13  States; 
tlUe  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  which 
.  directly  affects  20  States;  and  title  I  of  the 
.  PubUf  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  which,  through  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  afreets  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  believes 
these  three  programs  should  be  extended, 
and  m  reporting  S.  1072  to  the  committee 
has  so  expressed  itself. 

The  committee  has  further  concluded  that : 
(1)  the  authority  of  the  Appalachian  and  of 
the  title  V  regional  development  commissions 
should  be  expanded  and  their  funds  in- 
creased to  enable  them  to  undertake  addi- 
tional functions,  and  (2)  the  title  V  com- 
missions should  receive  substantially  larger 
Federal  appropriations  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities,  both  old  and  new,  which 
the  Congress  has  laid  upon  them. 

Also,  the  committee  agrees  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Administration  that  au- 
thority of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration should  be  extended  for  ;  year  at 
the  current  rate  of  authorization  for  funds. 
S.  1072.  as  reported  with  amendments,  is 
designed  to  achieve  these  three  objectives  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  bill  extends  the  Applachlan  Re- 
gional Development  Act  for  2  years,  until 
June  30,  1971.  and  authorizes  for  the  2-flscal- 
year  period,  exclusive  of  highway  construc- 
tion fxinds.  the  sum  of  $294  million.  New 
emphasis  in  the  demonstration  health  pro- 
gram Is  placed  on  intensive  early  childhood 
care,  nutrition,  and  the  early  detection, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  black  lung  and 
other  coal  miners'  occupational  diseases. 
Likewise,  stress  is  laid  on  comprehensive 
manpower  training  programs  including  re- 
habUitatlon.  training  and  retaining  of  coal 
miners. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  facilitate  comple- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Development  High- 
way System,  key  to  economic  growth  in  the 
region,  the  bill  extends  the  highway  portion 
of  the  program  2  years  beyond  its  present 
terminal  date,  until  June  30.  1973,  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  4-ascaI-year 
period  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year: 

19''0 - $175,000,000 

1971  175.000,000 

1972 175,000,000 

1973 _.. .._  170,  000,  000 

These  authorizations  would  also  provide 
that  up  to  $150  million  may  be  used  for 
engineering  and  advance  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition, if  the  States  so  desire. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Other  changes  and  additions  are  discussed  la- 
ter in  this  report. 

(b)  The  bill  also  extends  title  V  of  the 
Public    Works   and   Economic   Development 


Act  of  1965  for  2  years  and  authorizes  for  the 
2-fl8cal-year  period  the  sum  of  $285  million, 
including  not  to  exceed  $20  million  to  each 
of  the  five  regions  for  developmental  trans- 
portation systems.  Authorizations  for  the 
five  regional  commissions,  including  trans- 
portation,  are   as   follows: 

Ozarks    $50,000,000 

New    England 75,000,000 

Upper  Great  Lakes 45,000,000 

Pour    Corners 45,000,000 

Coastal    Plains 60,000,000 

Alsaka  '    10,000,000 

'  Special  provision  Is  made  to  treat  Alaska 
as  a  development  region  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act. 

(c)  The  bill  extends  title  I  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  for  one  year  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  to 
continue  to  make  grants  for  public  facili- 
ties. 

HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
held  10  days  of  public  hearings  on  bills  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Five  of  these  hearings  were  in  Wash- 
ington and  five  in  the  field:  3  days  in  the 
Pour  Corners  region  ( two  in  New  Mexico  and 
one  In  Utah ) ;  one  in  the  New  England  region 
(Boston);  and  one  in  the  Ozarks  region 
( Missouri ) . 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  admin- 
istration, from  the  Federal  Cochairman  of  all 
six  regional  commissions,  and  from  all  the 
Governors  of  the  30  States  belonging  to  these 
regions,  as  well  as  from  other  State  and  local 
ofBclals,  representatives  of  business,  labor, 
health,  education,  and  other  organizations.  A 
total  of  151  witnesses  appeared  in  public 
hearings,  and  a  large  number  of  written 
conmiunlcations  have  been  Included  in  the 
hearing  record. 

During  the  hearings  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived numerous  suggestions  for  Improving 
the  laws  and  for  amending  the  pending  bills. 
Many  of  these  proposals  have  been  incor- 
porated in  S.  1072,  as  reported. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  as 
amended,  and  title  I,  m.  IV.  and  V  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  took  an  important  step  forward 
in  regional  economic  development  by 
passing  the  Appalachia  and  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  Under  the  able 


leadership  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development,  the  Senate 
has  strengthened  the  Appalachia  Com- 
mission's ability  to  deal  with  the  critical 
problems  of  economic  underdevelopment 
which  persist  in  that  area,  and  has  in- 
creased the  powers  of  the  other  title  V 
Commissions  to  deal  with  similar  prob- 
lems in  their  regions. 

Although  public  attention  has  not  been 
as  concentrated:  the  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  underdevelopment  of  the  New 
England,  Ozarks,  Upper  Great  Lakes, 
Coastal  Plains,  and  Pour  Corners  re- 
gions have  created  hopelessness  and 
despair  for  too  many  of  the  people  of 
those  regions.  Congress  recognized  these 
conditions  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  Ave  title  V  Commissions  were  cre- 
ated in  1966  and  1967. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the 
Appalachia  experiment.  Congress  felt 
that  the  same  principles  could  be  applied 
to  other  regions  of  the  Nation  which 
suffered  from  economic  underdevelop- 
ment. 

In  amendments  to  title  V  enacted  in 
October  of  1967,  the  Congress  provided 
the  commissions  with  authority  to  ini- 
tiate  supplemental   grant  programs  to 
enable  them  to  begin  on  a  modest  scale 
the  important    task   of   spurring  their 
regional    economies.    In    addition,    the 
Congress  directed  the  commissions  to  de- 
velop   comprehensive    long-range    eco- 
nomic plans  which  would  define  regional 
needs  and  priorities  and  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  programs 
addressed  to  those  needs.  During  the  past 
2    years    the    commissions    have   made 
substantial  progress  in  complying  with 
that  congressional  directive,  and  have 
developed  specific  programs  and  projects 
to  carrj'   out  their  development  plans. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  title  V  of  the 
Public   Works   and    Economic   Develop- 
ment Act  the  Congress  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  form  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  through  which  their  combined  re- 
sources could  be  brought  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems which  are  regional  in  nature,  but 
relate  directly  to  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. The  regional  commissions— con- 
sisting  in   each   instance   of    the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  involved  and  a  Fed- 
eral cochairman — have  the  responsibility 
for  administering  and  implementing  this 
cooperative  venture. 

The  long-range  plans  developed  by 
the  regional  commissions,  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  represent 
agreement  by  both  Federal  and  State 
governments  on  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  the  apportionment  of  responsibilities 
for  doing  it.  Now  the  regional  commis- 
sions need  authorization  to  carry  out 
their  plans  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Congress  in  the  enactment 
of  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  Act,  and 
the  bill  passed  this  morning  provides  that 
authority. 

Earlier  in  the  session  I  introduced 
alternative  legislation  to  S.  1072.  This  bill 
(S.  1090),  cosponsored  by  more  than  30 
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of  my  colleagues,  recommended  several 
important  changes  in  the  authority  of 
the  regional  commissions.  Although  all 
of  these  changes  were  not  accepted  by 
the  committee,  several  of  them  are  among 
the  significant  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  today. 

The  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  providing  funds  to  the 
regional  commissions  has  been  limited. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  the  commissions 
was  important,  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
encourage  the  commission  to  function  as 
responsible  regional  organizations. 

The  addition  of  "demonstration  proj- 
ects and  training  programs"  to  the  activ- 
ities which  may  be  funded  under  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  act — technical  assist- 
ance—will give  the  commissions  the  lati- 
tude in  program  development  necessary 
to  the  innovative  development  of  the 
regions. 

The  supplemental  grant  authority  of 
section  509  has  been  broadened  to  allow 
the  commissions  to  make  supplemental 
grants  where  there  are  not  sufficient 
funds  under  existing  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  Federal  share.  This  "flrst 
dollar"  money  will  increase  the  com- 
missions' ability  to  deal  with  regional 
problems  by  eliminating  the  middleman 
when  funds  are  in  otherwise  short  supply. 

The  committee  also  recognized  that 
some  of  the  title  V  commissions  are  pro- 
gressing at  a  faster  rate  than  others  in 
developing  the  plans  and  capabilities  to 
administer  the  large  amounts  of  funds 
which  the  act  envisions.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommended  separate  au- 
thorizations for  each  of  the  commissions. 
I  hope  that  one  of  the  important  effects 
of  this  decision  will  be  an  increased  inde- 
pendence of  the  commissions  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  for  its  recog- 
nition of  the  pressing  economic  problems 
faced  by  these  five  regions.  The  increased 
assistance  provided  in  the  legislation 
passed  today  will  pay  its  own  way  by 
developing  in  these  five  regions  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  imagination  which  can 
eliminate  hopelessness  and  despair. 


DISASTER  RELIEP  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  271,  S.   1685. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1685) 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster. 

"Die  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
wen  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969". 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "ma- 
jor dUaster"  means  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 


Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purpoees", 
approved  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g). 

FEDERAL  LOAN  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  3  In  the  administration  of  the  disas- 
ter loan  program  under  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  any  application  for  a 
loan  thereunder  in  an  amount  of  $30,000  or 
less  in  the  case  of  a  homeowner,  or  $100,000 
or  less  in  the  case  of  a  business  concern,  may 
be  granted,  if  such  loan  is  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
required  financial  assistance  is  otherwise 
available   from   private   sources. 

CHANTS  TO   STATES  rOR   DISASTER  PLANNING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  develop- 
ing comprehensive  plans  and  practicable 
programs  for  assisting  individuals  suffering 
loBses  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster.  For 
the  piurposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  District  of  Colvunbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  territory  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories. 

(b)  FYom  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
to  any  State,  upon  application  therefor,  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  developing  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection   (a). 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
this  program  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  which  is  specially  qualified  to  plan 
and  administer  such  a  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  through  such  agency,  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  President  not  later 
than  December  31,  1970,  which  shall  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  State 
program  for  assistance  to  individuals  suf- 
fering losses  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

(d)  The  President  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Upon  the  submission  of  such  plans  the 
President  shall,  not  later  than  June  30.  1971, 
report  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  a 
program  for  implementation  and  funding  of 
the  State  comprehensive  disaster  relief  plans, 
and  such  other  recommendations  relating 
to  the  Federal  cole  in  disaster  relief  activities 
as  he  deems  warranted. 

SHELTER  FOR  DISASTER  VICTIMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  any 
individual  or  family  whenever  he  deter- 
mines— 

(1)  that  such  individual  or  family  occu- 
pied a  house  (as  an  owner  or  tenant)  which 
was  destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster;  and 

(2)  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  individ- 
ual or  family;  and 

(3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  himself  and /or  his  family. 

(b)  Such  dwelling  acconunodatlons,  in- 
cluding mobile  homes,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  need,  shall  be  provided  through 
acquisition,  acquisition  and  rehabilitation, 
or  lease.  Dwelling  accommodations  in  such 
housing  shall  be  made  available  to  any  such 
individual  or  family  for  such  period  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  individual  or 
family  to  find  other  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  which  is  within  his  or  its  abil- 
ity to  finance.  Rentals  shall  be  established 
for  such  accommodations,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
financial  ability  of  the  occupant.  In  cases  of 


financial  hardship,  rentaU  may  be  com- 
promised or  adjusted  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  months,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  such  individual  or  famUy  be  required  to 
incur  a  monthly  housing  expense  (including 
any  fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortiza- 
tion of  debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  a  disaster)  which  is  in  excess  of 
25  per  centum  of  the  Individuars  or  family's 
monthly  income. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  him  by  thU  section,  the  President 
may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

(2)  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate; 

(3)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  section; 

(4)  obtain  Insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  real  property; 

(5)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
real  property;  and 

(6)  Include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such  condi- 
tions and  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
will  be  achieved. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Sec  6.  (a)  Whenever,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  the  President  determines  that 
low-Income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
he  Is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coupon 
allotments  to  such  households  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
or  as  said  Act  may  be  amended  and  to  make 
surplus  commodities  available  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  875 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  including  the  consequences  of 
the  major  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of 
the  households  to  which  assistance  is  made 
available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  it  relates  to  a  Presidential  de- 
termination regarding  availability  of  food 
stamps  In  major  disaster  situations. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDCALS 

Sec.  7.  The  President  U  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  individuals  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  such  assutance  as  he 
deems  appropriate  while  they  are  unem- 
ployed. No  individual  who  is  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  or  the  proceeds 
of  private  income  protection  insurance  shall 
be  eligible  for  such  assistance.  Such  assist- 
ance as  the  President  shall  provide  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  and  the  duration  of  pay. 
ments  tmder  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  of  the  Stat«  in  which  the 
disaster  occurred. 

CLEARANCE  OF  LAKE  CONTAMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  lake  clearance 
in  cases  where  a  major  disaster  has  resulted 
in  contamination  of  any  lake  by  debris  which 
has  created  conditions  hazardous  to  health 
and  safety. 

FTRE    CONTROL 

Sec.  9.  The  President  Is  aythortzed  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  any  State  to  assist  such 
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state  In  the  suppreaslon  of  a  Are  or  fires  on 
State  or  privately  owned  forest  or  grass  lands 
which  threatens  destruction  of  such  propor- 
tions as  to  constitute  a  major  disaster. 

DEBUS    BXMOVAL 

Sbc.  10.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing debris  deposited  on  privately  owned  lands 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  which  has 
created  conditions  hazardous  to  health  and 
safety. 

TIMBER  SALE  CONTKACTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  provisions  of 
contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  July  1,  1966, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  as  part  of  the 
regular  road  and  trail  construction  program 
administered    by   each   such   Secretary,   re- 
imburse timber  sale  contractors  or  otherwise 
arrange  to  bear  road  and  trail  construction 
and  restoration  costo  either  directly  or  in 
cooperation  with  timber  purchasers  to   the 
extent  of  costs  determined  by  each  such  Sec- 
retary as  incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  for  re- 
storing roads  in  any  stage  of  construction, 
authorized  by  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
-  of  timber  from  lands  under  such  Secretary's 
-JurUdlctlon,  to  substantially  the  same  con- 
dition as  existed  prior  to  a  major  disaster, 
and  to  the  extent  costs  determined  by  such 
Secretary  as  incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  for 
completing  road  construction  not  performed 
under  any  such  contract  prior  to  a  major 
disaster  but  which,  because  of  changed  con- 
ditions resulting  from  such  disaster,  exceed 
road  construction  costs  as  originally  deter- 
mined by  such  Secretary.  The  costs  for  such 
road   restoration,   reconstruction,   and   con- 
struction under  any  single  timber  purchase 
contract  on  roads  not  accepted  prior  to  a 
major   disaster,    whether   construction    was 
complete,  partial,  or  not  yet  begun,  shall  be 
borne    as    follows:     15    per    centum    of    all 
amounts  shall  be  borne  by  the  timber  pur- 
chaser,  except  that  such  purchaser  shall  not 
be  required  to  bear  costs  of  more  than  $4,500, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  bear  the  remaining 
portion  of  such  costs.  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  (A)   In  the  case  of  any  road  res- 
toration or  reconstruction  if  the  cost  of  such 
restoration   or   reconstruction   Is   less   than 
$500.  and  (B>  Jn  the  case  of  any  road  con- 
struction If  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  such 
construction  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster 
Is  less  than  $600  more  than  the  construction 
costs  as  originally  determined  by  such  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  Where  either  such  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  damages  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  are  so  great  that  restoration,  re. 
construction,  or  construction  Is  not  practical 
xmder  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
ized by  this  subsection,  he  may  allow  the 
cancellation  of  any  such  contract  notwith- 
standing provisions  therein. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  major  disaster  occurring  after  I3e- 
cember  31,  1968. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Is  about  to  con- 
sider S.  1685,  my  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster.  This  bill  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years  work  by  a  large 
group  of  Senators  who  In  1965  began 
working  toward  major  revisions  In  na- 
tional disaster  relief  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  previous  efforts.  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  89-769  in  1966. 
The  present  measure  proposes  to  extend 
help  to  disaster  victims  in  a  nimiber  of 
other  areas.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed 
the  terrible  consequence  wrought  by 
tornadoes,    floods,    hurricanes,    earth- 
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quakes,  and  forest  fires  knows  the  devas- 
tating effects  they  often  have  on  the 
homes,  businesses  and  lives  of  our  people. 
Even  though  man  cannot  avoid  or 
control  such  impredlctable  acts  of  na- 
ture, much  can  be  done  to  help  in  the 
reconstruction  and  adjustments  made 
necessary  by  major  disasters.  Most  Indi- 
viduals are  not  able  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  heavy  losses  often  Incurred  dur- 
ing such  catastrophes.  It  seems  to  me  and 
the  other  27  Senators  who  have  joined 
In  sponsoring  this  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assume  a  larger 
role  in  helping  those  who  have,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  become  victims  of 
a  major  disaster. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  of  limited 
amounts  to  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  availability  of  financial  assistance 
from  private  sources.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize increased  shelter,  free  food 
stamps,  and  aid  to  unemployed  who  have 
suffered  losses  in  major  disasters.  Aid 
could  be  extended  by  the  President  to  the 
States  for  assistance  in  clearing  debris 
left  by  major  disasters  in  lakes  or  on 
private  property  which  might  be  hazard- 
ous to  health  and  safety.  Also,  the  Pres- 
ident could  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  suppression 
of  fires  on  either  public  or  private  lands 
which  threaten  to  become  major  disas- 
ters. FinaUy,  States  would  be  encouraged 
to  formulate  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs  to  assist  individuals  suffering 
losses  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 
States  would  be  expected  to  submit  a 
disaster  relief  plan  to  the  President  no 
later  than  December  31,  1970,  and  within 
6  months  from  that  date  the  President 
would  in  turn  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  implementing  and  fund- 
ing the  State  plans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1969  is  designed  to  help  Americans 
who  have  experienced  the  holocaust  of 
a  major  disaster  to  reestablish  their 
homes  and  businesses  and  to  restore 
their  normal  lives  insofar  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-280).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PimPOSE    OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  S.  1685,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  is  to  provide 
emergency  relief  and  temporary  assistance 
to  private  citizens  who  suffer  losses  and  pri- 
vation as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  This 
broadening  and  enlargement  of  existing  stat- 
utory provisions  is  a  necessary  and  logical  se- 
quence to  the  great  emphasis  which  has  here- 
tofore been  placed  on  assistance  to  local  and 
State  governments  for  the  replacement  of 
pubUc  faciUties.  Major  disasters,  when  they 
occur,  also  wreak  serious  harm  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  deprive  them  of  the  ability  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  basic  necessities 
of  life— food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Without 
emergency  assistance  to  enable  people  so 
stripped  of  the  means  for  survival  to  re- 
establish their  place  in  the  community  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  and  under  satisfactory 
conditions,    the   entire   community   will   be 


seriously  Impeded  In  Ito  recovery  from  the 
Impact  of  a  major  disaster. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  recognizes 
the  need  for  effective  State  advance  planning 
and  direct  Involvement  In  meeting  majw 
disasters  and  In  preparing  to  coordinate  and 
organize  assistance  for  Individuals  and  com- 
munities. In  addition.  Federal  assistance  to 
States  in  protecting  public  health  and  safety 
must  also  be  provided  through  help  in  clear- 
ance of  debris  from  lakes  contaminated  as  a 
resxilt  of  major  disaster  and  private  property 
on  which  debris  has  been  deposited  by  such 
disasters. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  993,  the  com- 
mittee was  mtwle  aware  of  the  need  for  relief 
to  certain  timber  sale  contractors  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  ability  to  meet  the  terms  of 
their  contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
was  seriously  Impaired  as  a  result  of  the 
flooding  which  took  place  in  December  1968 
and  January  and  February  1969.  The  com- 
mittee Is  further  aware  that  similar  .situa- 
tions could  occ\ir  elsewhere  In  the  country. 

THE    NEED    FOK   ADDITIONAL   DISASTER    RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 

In  1964  and  1966,  the  Nation  experienced 
a  series  of  devastating  and  widespread  major 
disasters — hurricanes,  floods,  tornadoes, 
earthquakes,  and  so  forth.  The  customary 
practice  of  enacting  special  measures  grant- 
ing relief  for  specific  stricken  areas  proved 
totally  Inadequate.  Evidence  presented  to  the 
Congress  Indicated  that  Federal  law  did  not 
provide  sufficient  authority  to  cope  with 
catastrophes  as  they  occur.  The  specific 
disaster-by-disaster  legislation  approach  was 
uncertain  and  characterized  by  great  delay 
and  much  variation  In  treatment  of  the 
different  stricken  areas. 

Investigation  disclosed  further  that,  while 
fairly  adequate  help  for  damages  Incurred 
by  governmental  agencies  and  operations  had 
been  authorized  by  national  disaster  legisla- 
tion, comparatively  little  basic  assistance  had 
been  made  available  to  private  Individuals. 
Although  acts  providing  special  relief  for 
citizens  had  been  adopted  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  those  following  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake or  the  Northwest  floods,  there  wns  no 
permanent  legislation  authorizing  immediate 
and  comprehensive  Federal  assistance  to  help 
restore  to  normal  life  private  victims  who 
had  suffered  extensive  losses  to  their  homes 
and  livelihoods.  Moreover,  It  seemed  wasteful, 
unsystematic,  and  inexpedient  for  Congress 
to  consider  separate  new  relief  bills  each  time 
a  major  disaster  took  place. 

LBGISLATIVX  BACKCBOUND 

In  an  attempt  to  rectify  this  deficiency, 
more  than  40  Senators  Joined  on  April  30, 
1965,  in  mtroduclng  S.  1861,  a  bill  proposing 
several  major  revisions  in  the  basic  disaster 
relief  law.  After  hearings  were  held  and  cer- 
tain modifications  made,  this  committee  on 
July  15  without  dissent  reported  S.  1861 
favorably,  and  it  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  one  week  later.  Hearings  were 
held  during  the  following  year  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  and  an  amended 
version  of  the  bill,  which  deleted  ."several 
important  sections,  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  17,  1966.  Be- 
catise  of  the  Impending  congressional  ad- 
journment, the  Senate  concurred  in  these 
amendments  the  next  day,  and  the  bill  wa« 
signed  by  the  President  on  November  6,  1968. 

The  new  act  (Public  Law  89-769)  retained, 
with  some  minor  changes  in  language,  most 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  1861  which  dealt  with 
thft  problems  of  loan  adjustments,  disaster 
warnings,  assistance  to  unincorporated  com- 
munities, restoration  of  public  facilities,  and 
non-dupUcatlon  of  benefits.  An  excellent 
new  section  was  added  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  provided  aid  for 
higher  educational  facilities  damaged  In 
major  disaster  areas.  Other  new  sections  au- 
thorized an  extension  in  time  for  fuliilUng 
requirements  in  certain  public  land  matters 


knd  directed  the  President  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate, through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  all  major  disaster  assistance.  The 
act  also  ordered  a  study  to  be  made  of  addi- 
tional or  improved  air  operational  facilities 
needed  to  prevent  or  minimize  losses  from 
grass  or  forest  fires. 

Several  significant  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal bill,  however,  were  not  included  In 
Public  Law  89-769.  Provisions  for  disaster 
loans  to  both  homeowners  and  business  con- 
cerns, without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  required  financial  assistance  might  be 
provided  by  private  sources,  were  eliminated. 
A  proposed  new  cost-sharing  program,  which 
invited  States  to  develop  comprehensive  dis- 
aster relief  plans  eligible  for  Federal  grants 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
major  disasters,  with  the  State  governments 
and  individual  owners  each  assuming  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  was  deleted.  Similarly,  a 
section  providing  for  shelters  for  victims 
whose  homes  have  been  made  uninhabitable 
by  a  major  disaster  was  not  enacted. 

The  need  for  the  provisions  deleted  from 
the  original  bill  were  of  sufficient  significance 
to  warrant  fxirther  consideration.  Accord- 
ingly, on  January  17,  1967,  S.  438  was  intro- 
duced. 

Hearings  on  S.  438  were  held  In  Dunlap, 
Ind.,  the  site  of  g^eat  destruction  during 
the  1965  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes,  and  In 
Washington,  D.C.  The  field  hearings  brought 
forth  testimony  from  officials  and  residents 
of  disaster  affected  areas  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan.  These  accounts  emphasized 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation  which  would 
bring  meaningful  aid  to  affected  individuals 
BO  that  they  could  resume  normal,  productive 
lives  as  soon  as  possible. 

S.  438  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  on  April  2,  1968,  but  no  action 
on  It  as  such  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

CALirORNIA    FLOODS 

In  December  1968  and  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1969,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia experienced  extensive  property  lose 
and  damage  as  a  result  of  storms,  floods, 
landslides,  and  high  water.  Hearings  were 
held  on  April  1  and  3,  1969,  on  S.  993,  a  bill 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Most  of  the  relief  sought  in  that 
legislation  is  presently  available  under  exist- 
ing Federal  law,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  89-769.  The  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  however,  was  once  again  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  generally  available 
Federal  emergency  assistance  for  individuals 
who  have  lost  the  ability  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  themselves  as  a 
result  of  disaster  and  who,  as  a  restilt  of 
the  severe  flooding  of  croplands  and  orchards, 
are  unable  to  find  employment. 

On  March  26,  1969,  27  Senators  cospon- 
sored  S.  1685  which  provides  the  vehicle  for 
achieving  a  proper  level  of  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  to  such  Individuals  and 
calls  on  the  States  to  establish  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  plans  and  programs  for 
assisting  individuals  who  suffer  loss  as  a 
result  of  major  disasters. 

EXPLANATION    OT    THE    PROVISIONS    OF    S.     ISSS 

S.  1686  contains  nine  operative  sections 
which  provide:  Federal  loan  adjustments, 
grants  to  States  for  disaster  planning,  shelter 
for  disaster  victims,  food  stamp  program, 
assistance  to  unemployed  individuals,  clear- 
ance of  lake  contamination,  fire  control, 
debris  removal,  and  timber  sale  contracts. 
Federal  loan  adjustments 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  homeowners 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  and  to 
business  concerns  not  to  exceed  $100,000, 
without  regard  to  availability  of  financial  as- 
sistance from  private  sources. 

The  comparable  provision  relating  to  the 
consolidated  farmer's  home  loan  program  is 
statutorily  designed  as  a  loan  program  of 
the  "last  resort."  As  presently  set  up,  the 


farmers  home  program  has  only  limited  fund- 
ing authority. 

The  language  relating  to  the  change  In 
the  interest  rate  contained  in  an  amendment 
to  &.  993  and  considered  by  the  committee  has 
not  been  reptorted  since  legislation  of  this 
type  is  p>ending  before  the  Conomittee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  which  has  basic  Juris- 
diction with  respect  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  An  adjustment  in  Interest 
rates,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  consolidated 
farmers  home  loan  program,  are  desirable. 
The  committees  with  legislative  Jurisdiction 
may  well  wish  to  consider  such  changes  In 
the  law. 

The  language  of  section  3  obviates  the  need 
to  take  into  consideration  the  availability  of 
financial  assistance  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses which  might  otherwise  be  available 
from  private  sources;  It  confirms  the  more 
liberal  attitude  to  disaster  loans  which  cur- 
rent regulations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration appear  to  have  adopted. 

State  disaster  planning 
Section  4  of  the  bill  is  a  redraft  of  the 
language  originally  contained  in  S.  1681  of 
the  89tb  Congress,  relating  to  a  Federal-State 
grant  program  for  assistance  to  homeowners 
and  businesses.  The  new  language  would  au- 
thorize assistance  to  States  for  disaster  plan- 
ning; It  would  limit  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation In  such  plaiming  to  not  more  than 
$250,000  for  any  State;  it  would  require  the 
designation  or  creation  of  a  State  agency  to 
carry  out  the  planning;  and  it  requires  that 
plans  be  submitted  to  the  President  no  later 
than  December  31,  1970. 

Section  4  requires  the  President  to  report, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1971,  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  State 
submissions  In  order  to  carry  out  a  Federal- 
State  disaster  operation.  In  addition,  the 
President  could  also  make  recommendations 
relative  to  the  overall  Federal  role. 

It  is  hoped,  as  a  result  of  such  comprehen- 
sive plans  and  practicable  programs,  that  an 
effective  State  disaster  relief  program  could 
be  developed  which  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  ftirther  Federal  legislation  in  cases  of 
disaster  emergencies. 

Shelter  for  disaster  victims 
Section  6  is  one  of  three  amendments  to 
the  existing  Federal  disaster  emergency 
framework  which  will  Insure  that  families 
and  individuals  who  lose  their  dwellings  as 
a  result  of  rampages  of  nature  will  be  able 
to  secure  suitable  accommodations  without 
draining  all  of  their  economic  reeourcee.  This 
section,  together  with  sections  6  and  7,  is 
designed  to  enable  families  and  Individuals 
to  regain  their  place  in  the  community.  These 
sections  are  not  intended  to  provide  unlim- 
ited Federal  support  but  would  enable  those 
who  suffer  the  impact  of  natural  disasters 
to  recover  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Food  stamp  program 
Section  6.  Often  in  the  aftermath  of  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  tornadoes,  low-income  house- 
holds are  unable  to  supply  themselves  with 
food.  The  Congress  recognized  this  in  the 
basic  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950.  Public  Law 
875,  when  it  provided  authorization  to  make 
surplus  commodities  available.  The  provisions 
of  section  6  or  S.  1686  are  designed  to  pull 
together  all  aspects  of  Federal  law  which  bear 
on  emergency  food  assistance  to  indivldualB. 
A  food  stamp  program  is  a  necessary  element 
in  this  emergency  relief  program,  and,  while 
the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  has  no  In- 
tention of  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  basic  provisions  of  that  legislation,  it  be- 
lieves that,  where  applicable,  the  President 
should  have  the  authority  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  such  relief 
available  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Assistance  to  unemployed  individuals 
Section  7  recognizee  that  while  public  un- 
employment compensation  porograms  and  pri- 
vate Income  protection  programs  are  available 
to  a  large  number  of  workers  and  buMness- 


men,  'thM«  Is  a  significant  number  of  migra- 
tory workers  who,  when  disaster  strikes,  lose 
everything,  including  the  opportunity  to 
work.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
in  an  appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  stressed  the  difficult  situation 
of  migratory  farm  labor  In  California  follow- 
ing the  winter  rains  and  floods.  This  provision 
attempts  to  flll  the  gap  in  Federal  authority 
by  bringing  aid  to  those  who  are  unemployed, 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  assist- 
ance would  be  in  the  form  of  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  nature  both  of  a  tem- 
porary Income  supplement  and.  especially,  of 
employment  services  designed  to  provide 
galnfiU  and  productive  employment  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  This  provision  Is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  fact  that  public  assistance 
funds  in  an  area  overwhelmed  by  a  major 
disaster  are  almost  immediately  depleted,  and 
neither  the  local  nor  the  State  government  is 
capable  of  meeting  the  problem. 

Public  health  and  safety 
Section  8,  clearance  of  lake  contamina- 
tion; section  9,  flre  control;  and  section  10, 
debris  removal.  These  sections,  in  providing 
greater  assistance  to  States  to  cope  virlth 
these  problems,  recognize  the  need  for  State 
efforts  to  remove  threats  to  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

Clearance  of  lake  contamination 
The  need  for  the  language  in  section  8 
became  apparent  to  the  committee  during 
the  hearings  in  Dunlap,  Ind.  In  1967  when 
testimony  revealed  that  food  and  other  oon- 
tamlnatlng  materials  had  been  deposited  In 
a  number  of  small  lakes  making  them  un- 
usable by  the  people  of  the  area  and  present- 
ing a  threat  to  public  health. 

Fire  control 

Section  9  relating  to  fire  control  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  13,  Public  Law  89- 
760,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966,  which 
demonstrated  the  need  for  grants  to  States 
tx>  assist  in  the  suppression  of  forest  or 
grassland  fires  which  threaten  to  become  a 
major  conflagration,  especially  in  the  West- 
em  States. 

Timber  sale  contracts 

Section  11.  Testimony  received  by  the 
oommlttee  during  its  hearings  on  S.  993,  the 
California  Disaster  Relief  Act,  brought  to 
light  that  some  timber  sale  contractors  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  their 
contracts  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of 
timber  sale  and  timber  roads.  Following  the 
Northwsst  floods  of  1964,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  adopted  a  new  contract  form 
which  provides  for  relief  to  timber  sale  con- 
tractors whose  operations  are  seriously  af- 
fected by  a  major  disaster.  The  language  of 
section  11  would  provide  similar  relief  to 
those  who  entered  into  contracts  prior  to 
July  1, 1966. 

Pending  the  development  of  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  with  respect  to  such 
State  plans  and  his  review  of  existing  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief,  the  provisions  of  S.  1685. 
if  enacted,  should  result  in  a  broad  gauged 
and  inclusive  Federal  program  of  action  In 
emergency  situations. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
-of  State  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  of  Ambas^uiors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
of  Ambassadors  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES 

Tlie  bUl  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
-  Joseph  J.  Jova.  of  Florida,  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


U.S. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  INFORMATION 


The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  US.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information  for  the  term 
of  3  years  expiring  January  27.  1972 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed.  I 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT 
OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
W.  Byron  Sorrell.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term 
of  10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con- 
flnnation  of  the  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LEAD  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
01  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  1647)  an  act 


to  authorize  the  release  of  100,000  short 
tons  of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  on 
May  8,  1969.  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
S.  1647  which  would  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

This  biU.  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  contained 
the  traditional  language  of  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  past,  authorizing  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  dispose 
of  surplus  commodities  by  "negotiation 
or  otherwise,"  thus  allowing  them  some 
flexibility  in  adjusting  their  selling  meth- 
ods. 

While  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration normally  views  competitive  sell- 
ing methods,  including  sealed  bid  sales, 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  the  Stockpile  Act>-the 
said  act  requires  that  disposals  be  made 
without  disruption  of  the  market  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers— sit- 
uations do  arise  when  other  sales  pro- 
cedures must  be  followed  if  GSA  is  to 
follow  its  legal  mandate  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  the  market. 

The  proposed  plan  for  disposal  of  the 
lead  covered  by  this  bill,  developed  by 
GSA  after  consultation  and  conferences 
with  various  segments  of  the  industry 
and  other  Government  agencies,  provides 
that  the  quantity  of  lead  covered  by  the 
legislation  will  be  available  for  off-the- 
shelf  sales  to  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
ducers, importers  of  record,  recognized 
distributors  and  dealers,  and  domestic 
consumers;  and  this  at  the  producers- 
price,  minus  an  allowance  of  up  to  one- 
half  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  freight  charges  actually  paid. 
Transactions  under  this  selling  method 
for  lead  provide  no  profits  to  the  pro- 
ducer, importer,  distributor,  or  dealer. 
The  lead  will  be  sold  for  domestic  con- 
sumption only.  Consumers  who  purchase 
the  lead  wiU  be  required  to  certify  that 
they  will  consume  the  lead  in  their  own 
facilities  within  the  United  States.  Pro- 
ducers, importers,  distributors,  and  deal- 
ers will  be  required  to  certify  that  they 
will  resell  the  lead  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

An  example  as  to  why  the  GSA  needs 
the  fiexibility  provided  by  the  clause  "ne- 
gotiation or  otherwise"— sometime  ago  a 
procedure  was  worked  out  with  the  alu- 
minum industry  to  absorb  into  normal 
market  channels  over  a  period  of  years 
some  million  tons  of  aluminum.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  negotiated  matter.  The 
alternative  would  have  been  for  GSA 
to  dump  this  commodity  on  the  market, 
thus  completely  disrupting  the  market 
or  to  dispose  of  it  in  small  amounts  as 
the  consumer  market  permitted.  The 
latter,  of  course,  would  have  involved  a 
tremendous  administrative  expense  over 
a  much  longer  period  of  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  this  measure 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  on  May  8,  1969.  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  requiring  the  disposal  of  this 
lead  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote 
The  House  of  Representatives,  however, 
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objected  to  this  procedure,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  and  returned  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  which  in 
effect,  deletes  the  Senate  amendment 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
IS  adamant  in  their  position.  When  ap- 
pearing  before   the   House   committee 
representatives  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry testified  they  favored  enactment 
of  the  original  Senate  bill  which  required 
disposal    by    negotiation    or    otherwise- 
they  opposed  the  language  contained  iii 
S.  1647  as  referred  to  the  House  which 
requires  disposal  to  the  highest  responsi- 
ble bidder.  These  representatives  indi- 
cated  that  disposal  of  lead  to  the  highest 
responsible  bidder  would  be  disruptive  to 
the  ordinary  marketing  of  this  material 
because  it  may  upset  the  stable  price 
structure  of  the  material  in  the  market 
and  cause  a  decline  in  price;  the  highest 
bid  might  be  less  than  the  market  price- 
it  might  upset  the  distribution  pattern 
in  the  market  and  cause  distribution  and 
price  changes ;  and  it  eliminates  the  flexi- 
bility General  Services  Administration 
would  have  in  its  method  of  sale. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  lead.  Lead  is  primarily  used  for 
such  basic  items  as  automobile  batteries 
antiknock  components  in  gasoline,  am- 
munition, paint  pigments,  insulation,  and 
other  products  such  as  cable,  solder,  and 
pipe. 

There   is   presently   in   the  stockpile 
1,171,000  short  tons  of  lead,  all  of  which 
is  surplus  to  modem  stockpile  require- 
ments. The  stockpile  objective  is  zero 
at  present.  Work  interruption  in  the  in- 
dustry and  at  east  and  gulf  ports  af- 
fected   both    domestic    and    imported 
sources  in  1968  and  early  1969.  The  re- 
sulting tight  supply  generated  two  price 
increases  In  January    1969.   The  dock 
strike  ended  in  mid-February  but  supply 
continued  tight.  Imports  showed  their 
first  strong  improvement  in  April.  Pro- 
ducer inventories  were  still  quite  low  in 
April  and  demand  exceeded  availability. 
The  result  was  another  price  increase. 
Demand  continued  quite  strong  through 
June  1969,  evidenced  by  a  price  increase 
on  June  9.  1969,  and  still  another  within 
the  past  few  days,  bringing  the  price  of 
lead  currently  to  15  J/2  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  currently  a  strong  demand 
and  thus  an  excellent  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dispose  of  some  of  its  tre- 
mendous excess  lead  at  a  small  gain.  If 
this  material  is  not  made  available  for 
immediate    offering,    this    opportunity 
might  be.  and  I  believe  would  be,  missed 
since  it  is  anticipated  that  the  supply 
situation  will  improve  over  the  next  6 
months,  in  which  case  producers  will  be 
opposing  disposal  of  any  of  this  surplus 
lead  that  is  owned  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  lead 
in  the  stockpile  was  14.4  cents  per  pound 
and  with  the  current  market  price  being 
15  Va  cents  per  pound,  the  value  of  the 
lead  to  be  disposed  of  is  $31  million. 

The  sale  of  lead  by  advertising  for  sale 
to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  is  not 
likely  to  improve  the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  method  proposed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
While  the  demand  for  lead  is  great  at 
this  time,  consumers  are  unlikely  to  offer 
the  Government  more  than  the  published 
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domestic  price  for  excess  lead.  This  ma- 
terial has  been  in  outside  storage  for 
many  years  and  at  a  minimum  requires 
some  cleaning  and  handling  before  it 
can  be  used  in  contrast  to  fresh,  newly 
produced  material  which  is  delivered  to 
them  ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
competitive  bidding  nor  are  the  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee, but  we  do  feel  we  should  consider 
the  existing  circumstances  and  dispose 
of  this  lead  at  the  time  propitious  to  the 
Government  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  cause  a  disruption  to  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  those  premises 
that  I  move  that  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  extent  that  the  Government 
should  dispose  of  some  of  these  mate- 
rials, including  lead  as  well  as  other  o«n- 
modities,  that  are  surplus  in  the  stock- 
piling program.  However,  I  do  not  see 
why  there  is  such  an  objection  to  selling 
the  lead  at  a  competitive  bid  so  that  the 
Grovemment  could  realize  the  highest 
possible  dollar  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  we  have 
1.170,000  tons  of  lead  which  are  surplus 
and  should  be  disposed  of.  This  measure 
provides  for  getting  rid  of  around  100,000 
tons.  We  should  sell  the  lead. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  review  the  manner 
in  which  this  lead  was  first  accumulated. 
It  was  accumulated  under  the  premise 
that  we  should  stockpile  strategic  mate- 
rials that  would  be  necessary  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  The  Government  soon 
had  whatever  supply  it  needed  under  that 
category.  Then  this  stockpiling  program 
was  turned  into  a  support  program,  and 
the  Government  continued  to  buy  and 
stockpile  those  materials  which  were  in 
excess  supply  and  which  were  not  bring- 
ing a  good  price  on  the  free  market.  In 
buying  these  materials  the  Government 
did  not  buy  them  at  the  lowest  prices 
available  on  the  date  of  purchase.  It 
bought  them  at  the  quoted  prices  on  the 
market.  They  were  bought  in  a  weak 
market  with  the  result  that  the  minerals, 
in  many  instances,  were  actually  selling 
considerably  below  the  quoted  prices,  and 
the  Government  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  this  "below  the  quoted  price." 

Mr.  President,  a  strilcing  example  was 
the  manner  in  which  they  stockpiled 
magnesium.  In  that  case  the  mineral  was 
bought  at  a  price  which  was  200  or 
300  percent  above  the  prevailing  price 
at  which  it  could  have  been  bought  at 
the  same  time  if  the  Government  had 
made  its  purchases  from  this  industry 
at  the  lowest  available  price. 

I  repeat,  we  bought  these  materials  at 
the  quoted  price,  and  in  most  instances 
the  quoted  price  was  above  the  market 
price  prevailmg  on  the  date  it  was  pur- 
chased. Now,  we  are  planning  to  sell  this 
lead.  Today  we  have  a  tight  market. 
There  is  a  strong  demand,  and  instead  of 
suppliers  being  able  to  buy  these  min- 
erals at  the  quoted  prices,  the  minerals 
are  bringing  premiums,  not  discounts; 
and  they  have  to  pay  a  premium  above 


the  quoted  price  In  many  instances  in  or- 
der to  get  the  necessary  materials, 
whether  it  be  lead  or  another  mineral  in 
short  supply. 

The  difference  in  selling  this  mineral 
by  competitive  bids  is  that  the  bidders 
would  pay  the  market  price,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  quoted  price.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  very  well  receive  bids,  and 
more  than  likely  would  receive  bids, 
in  excess  of  the  quoted  price,  which 
would  mean  it  could  realize  more  money 
than  selling  at  quoted  prices  minus  the 
usual  discounts  they  give  under  custom- 
ary procedures. 

This  was  a  case  where  the  Govern- 
ment was  taken  for  a  ride  when  we 
bought  it,  and  now  they  want  to  take  the 
Government  for  another  ride  when  we 
are  selling  it.  I  do  not  understand  this 
line  of  reasoning.  The  argument  is  made 
that  if  we  do  not  sell  it  today  while  the 
market  is  strong  the  producers  may  ob- 
ject to  selling  it  later. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  producers 
object  to  selling  it  later,  it  is  because 
they  want  production  after  the  supply 
meets  demand.  It  seeins  to  me  most  un- 
fortunate that  due  to  the  technicalities 
involved,  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  sell  it  above  what  was  paid  for  it, 
we  are  not  giving  the  taxpayers  the  ben- 
efit of  making  the  sale  because  this  lead 
will  ultimately  deteriorate  to  the  point 
that  it  will  not  be  worth  as  much  as  new 
lead. 

For  that  reason,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  especially  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion— knows  under  competitive  bidding 
it  is  possible  that  we  would  not  get  the- 
market  price  today.  Therefore.  I  would 
hope,  inasmuch  as  we  have  this  gigantic 
surplus  which  the  taxpayers  paid  for. 
and  which  we  could  partially  reclaim,  as 
we  did  in  the  very  wise  and  constructive 
handling  of  the  aluminum  picture,  where 
we  ran  into  the  same  situation,  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  would  not 
tie  the  han'ds  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  by  a  theoretical  presen- 
tation of  the  competitive  situation.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Seldom 
do  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  It 
is  true  that  the  highest  bid  may  be  below 
the  market  price,  but  the  Government 
C8U1  reject  a  bid  under  that  circumstance. 
In  the  end  they  would  get  bids  at  least 
at  the  market  price.  I  concur  completely 
in  the  need  for  getting  rid  of  lead,  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  selling  dou- 
ble the  amount  in  the  amendment;  but 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  should 
have  an  orderly  liquidation  of  the  stock- 
piling inventories  for  which  we  have  no 
use.  By  all  means,  we  should  start  get- 
ting rid  of  them  today  when  there  is  a 
market  for  them,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Government,  as 
a  result  of  inflation  and  war.  will  be  get- 
ting more  money  than  it  paid  for  it,  is  in 
itself  not  the  whole  answer.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment can  get  even  more  money,  why 
not  get  it?  The  mere  fact  is  that  they 
are  making  a  profit  but  can  make  more — 


let  them  do  it.  They  have  a  place  to  use 
it. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  argument  last  year  was  made  along 
those  lines  in  the  proposed  sale  of  plat- 
inum. 

The  Senator  remembers  the  platinum 
proposal,  which  we  stopped  at  that  time. 
That  plan  was  to  sell  at  the  quoted  mar- 
ket price,  which  was  around  $100  an 
ounce  lower  than  the  prevailing  market 
price.  It  represented  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  Government  would  have  been 
losing  had  that  particular  sale  of  plat- 
inum been  made  at  the  negotiated  price 
as  it  wished. 

I  was  talking  to  a  GSA  representative 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  he  said  it  was 
most  fortunate  we  stopped  that  sale  be- 
cause they  now  realize  that  instead  of 
having  a  surplus  of  platinum  we  are  ac- 
tually in  short  supply,  and  I  assume  that 
had  we  sold  that  platinum  then  at  the 
price  of  about  $100  below  the  prevailing 
price  we  would  be  buying  it  today  at  the 
higher  price.  How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 

After  all,  the  Senate,  as  the  board  of 
directors  of  our  Government,  should  help 
protect  the  Government's  interest  and 
see  that  the  Government  buys  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  when  selling  that  it  does 
so  at  a  higher  price,  just  as  the  Senator 
and  I  would  do  as  businessmen.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill  to 
hand  out  bargains,  ofttimes  to  the  very 
same  people  that  sold  us  those  products 
at  prices  above  market  prices  in  the  first 
place. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  had  supported 
my  amendment  to  make  this  a  competi- 
tive bid,  and  I  appreciate  that.  As  busi- 
nessmen I  know  that  we  agree  on  that 
principle  of  business  operation.  Let  us 
-insist  on  the  Senate  amendment  and  re- 
ject the  House  proposal  that  these  sales 
be  made  on  a  negotiated  basis. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  question  of 
platinum  and  the  question  of  lead  are 
two  distinctly  different  questions.  My 
State  is  the  largest  producer  of  lead. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  received  a  great 
many  protests  for  release  of  any  lead 
from  the  stockpile,  because  it  would  in- 
terfere with  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  lead  is  a  heavy  market  and  because 
there  has  been  more  of  supply  than  of 
demand.  But  in  just  this  short  period, 
GSA — and  things  went  well  during  both 
administrations — has  got  the  producers 
to  the  point  now  that  they  are  willing 
to  say.  "We  will  pay  you  to  dispose  of 
the  lead." 

In  the  case  of  platinum,  the  situation 
is  exactly  opposite.  Much  platinum  came 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  estimated 
what  was  needed  in  the  national  stock- 
pile and  found  the  demand  for  platinum 
has  increased,  whereas  the  demand  for 
lead  in  the  stockpile  has  been  reduced 
to  nothing.  In  the  theory  of  it,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware,  we  all 
agree  it  is  complicated,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  administration  itself, 
and  unanimously  all  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Stockpiling  believe 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it.  if 
the  taxpayer  is  going  to  get  rid  of  $31 
million  worth  of  unnecessary  lead. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  repeat,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
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aell  this  lead.  I  also  recognize  the  con- 
cern of  the  producers  of  lead  In  the  Sen- 
ator's State  and  elsewhere  as  the  Gov- 
ernment initiates  an  orderly  liquidation 
of  this  stockpUe  of  1,170.000  tons.  I  rec- 
ognize also  that  as  we  liquidate  this  un- 
necessary and  unneeded  inventory  it  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  market  and. 
therefore,  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
earnings  of  these  producers.  We  cannot 
escape  that.  I  mentioned  this  danger  at 
the  time  they  were  accimiulating  these 
surplus  supplies.  I  warned  that  when  the 
time  came  to  get  rid  of  the  inventories 
we  would  hear  complaints  In  reverse. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  same 
argument  is  used  concerning  disposals  of 
agricultural  commodities.  It  is  true  In 
any  of  the  areas  where  the  Government 
operates.  As  we  increase  Government  in- 
ventories of  com,  wheat,  and  any  other 
agricultural  commodity  as  a  result  of  our 
support  programs  those  commodities  in 
the  Government  inventories  are  hanging 
over  the  market  a^d  have  a  weakening 

-  an^^dampening  effect  on  prices,  both  as 

-  to  the  result  of  their  hanging  over  the 
market  and  as  a  threat  to  their  being 
liquidated.  Then  when  they  are  liquidated 
they  do  adversely  affect  the  market  We 
cannot  escape  that. 

The  only  way  to  escape  this  result  is 
to  stop  accumulating  excess  inventories 
when  the  Government  does  not  need 
them.  This  stockpUe  program  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  support  pro- 
gram for  the  mining  industry  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  much  demand  for 
the  product.  The  Government  accumu- 
lated its  inventories  as  It  supported  the 
mineral  producers.  Now  the  Government 
does  not  need  the  inventories,  and  it 
wants  to  liquidate  them. 

All  I  am  saying  Is.  let  us  get  all  we  can 
when  they  are  sold.  We  do  not  have 
enough  money  in  the  Treasury  to  be  pass- 
ing out  windfalls. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  pat  and  insist  on  requiring  com- 
petitive bids  when  liquidating  this  stock- 
pile of  lead.  Let  us  begin  an  orderly  liq- 
uidation of  all  the  minerals  we  do  not 
need,  but  let  us  do  It  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shaU  not  delay  the  Senate 
longer.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  House  and  Insist 
that  we  keep  the  Senate  text  of  the  bill, 
which  would  merely  provide  for  competi- 
tive bids  in  the  liquidation  of  this  stock- 
pile of  lead. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
wich  time  as  I  have  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Tax  Retobm  Aifo  the  Surtax 
Thla  Is  the  first  of  a  two-part  hearing  with 
respect  to  H.R.  12290,  a  blU  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  extend  the  In- 
come tax  surcharge  and  to  repeal  the  7  per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit.  The  bUl  alao 
continues  for  another  one-year  period  the 
present  10  percent"  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  and  the  7  percent  tax  on  passenger 
automobUea.  In  addition.  It  provides  a  special 
low  Income  allowance  which  relieves  mil- 
lions of  poverty-level  wage-earners  from  the 
tax  rolls.  Finally,  It  aUows  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  devices  to  be  amortized  over 
a  5-year  period. 

During  this  first  portion,  the  Committee 
win  receive  testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  We  wlU  also  hear  public  wit- 
nesses with  respect  to  the  provisions  In  the 
House  bill.  If  the  Secretary  concludes  his 
testimony  today,  we  will  begin  hearing  pub- 
lic witnesses  tomorrow. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  hearing,  the 
Committee  will  take  testimony  with  respect 
to  tax  reform. 

There  will  be  no  tax  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day, July  10,  because  of  a  prior  commitment 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
which  will  be  Inquiring  Into  several  matters 
relating  to  the  Veterans'  statutes. 

Before  recognizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  let  me  make  an  announcement 
with  respect  to  the  Committee's  schedule 
for  considering  tax  reform. 

TAX    REFORM    HSARINGS 

In  our  Committee  on  Finance  It  has  been 
the  practice  to  hold  hearings  on  specific  bills 
and  amendments  that  Senators  are  Interested 
In.  This  procedure  differs  from  that  followed 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  where 
hearings  often  precede  the  Introduction  of 
a  bill. 

In  keeping  with  this  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  plan  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
our  tax  reform  hearings  are  going  to  be  Just 
as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  Senators 
want  them  to  be.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  Sena- 
tors draft  and  indicate  to  us  aU  of  the  tax 
reform  proposals  they  desire  to  offer  to  H.R. 
12290  so  that  we  can  conduct  hearings  on 
them  before  we  take  the  blU  up  In  executive 
session. 

I  know  most  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  should  not  take  taxpayers  by  surprise 
and  take  up  amendments  which  may  affect 
them  without  giving  them  an  opportumty  to 
state  their  side  of  the  question.  That's  what 
the  hearing  process  is  all  about. 

SlmUarly,  a  Senator  should  be  entitled  to 
state  to  the  Senate  that  his  tax  reform  sug- 
gestions have  been  through  the  hearing  proc- 
ess in  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  thus 
prevent  that  procedural  arg\mient  from  being 
used  as  a  device  to  build  up  opposition  to  his 
amendment.  He  should  be  entiOed  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  his  tax  reform  sug- 
gestions. 


tee  print  and  make  them  the  basis  for  th« 
tax  reform  phase  of  our  hearings. 

No  Senator  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
a  hearing  on  his  tax  reform  ideas.  But  in 
order  to  advance  these  hearings  in  an  orderlv 
manner,  it  U  necessary  that  we  know  within 
a  specified  time  exactly  what  the  Senator 
want  to  propose  in  the  way  of  tax  reform 

Tlwefore.  I  urge  Senattws  to  let  us  kncr* 
by  Friday  of  next  week-^uly  18  igeg— 
what  they  plan  to  offer  in  the  way  of  tax 
reform.  Then  we  can  schedule  our  tax  reform 
hearings  to  begin  promptly  the  followine 
week — the  week  of  the  21st. 

I  beUeve  this  procedure  recognizes  the 
right  of  every  Senator  to  offer  whatever  tti 
reform  amendment  his  conscience  dictates 
and  at  the  same  Ume.  enables  the  Com- 
^ta^  ""  Finance  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  Senate. 

SENATE  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COMMrTTEE 
POSTTION 

I  might  add  that  in  my  opinion  this  pro- 
cedure alao  fully  conforms  to  the  announce- 
ment made  on  June  26  by  the  dlsUngulshed 
Majority  Leader  that  the  DemocraUc  Policy 
Committee  had  voted  unanimously: 

"That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax 
reform."  and 

"That  the  present  income  tax  withholdlne 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30.  1969  for  a 
period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  consid- 
eraUon  and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax." 

The  Majority  Leader  elaborated  on  the 
Policy  Committee  resolution  In  a  letter  to  me 
dated  July  1.  In  his  letter  he  emphasized 
that  the  debate  on  the  Floor  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  31 -day  extension  of  the  surtax 
withholding  rates  "clearly  specifies  that  ad- 
ditional extensions  will  be  forthcoming  if 
necessary  to  afford  the  ordinary  processing 
of  intended  tax  reform  through  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee." 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  implement  the 
Majority  Leader's  announcements  by  again 
urging  that  Senators  identify  their  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  us  by  July  18  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  can  proceed  with  the 
ordinary  processing  of  intended  tax  reform. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of  the 
majority  leader  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  dated  July  1. 1969, 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TAX  LEGISLATIO 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  surtax 
and  the  issue  of  tax  reform.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  which  I 
made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


nJENTinCATlON   or  TAX   REFORM    PROPOSALS 

So  to  be  fair  to  them  and  to  the  Senators 
who  want  to  propose  tax  reform  amendments 
to  the  surtax  blU.  I  urge  that  Senators  who 
have  Introduced  bills  In  the  Senate  identify 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  those  which 
they  Intend  to  call  up  as  amendments  during 
Senate  consideration  of  HJl.  12290. 

If  Senators  have  tax  reform  suggestions  In 
mind  that  they  Intend  to  propose  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  introduced,  I  urge  that 
they  introduce  them  and  Identify  them  as 
matters  they  would  like  to  have  considered 
during  discussion  of  H.R.  12290. 

If  Senators  wUl  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  this  way.  we  can  publish 
all  these  tax  reform  suggestions  in  a  Commlt- 


U.S.   Senate,   Office   or   the   MAJORrrT 
Leader, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  1. 1559. 
Hon.  RcssELL  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Russell:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
Jime  24,  1969,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mlttee.  having  met  and  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge, hereby  resolves : 

"That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  income  tax  policy,  and  further  re- 
solves, 

'That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax 
reform  and  further  resolves, 

"That  the  present  income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for 
a  period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform 
and  extension  of  the  surtax." 


It  was  my  intention  of  course  to  Inform 
the  full  Democratic  membership  of  the  Policy 
Conunlttee's  recommendation  before  in- 
corporating that  action  into  any  delibera- 
tions on  the  Senate  floor.  You  will  recall, 
however,  that  during  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  temporary  extension  of  the  tax 
withholding  rates  last  Wednesday.  I  pub- 
licly announced  the  Policy  Committee's 
unanimous  position  that  meaningful  tax  re- 
form should  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  any  fixed  extension  of  the  surcharge. 

The  announcement  was  required  at  that 
time  stmply  because  Senate  action  was 
needed.  The  Hovise  had  planned  originally  to 
consider  the  surcharge  question  on  Wednes- 
day. It  was  unable  to  do  so.  in  fact  the  House 
leadership  announced  a  postponement  of 
two  weeks.  That  event  required  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee  to  proceed  immediately 
with  an  Interim  31 -day  withholding  rate  ex- 
tension to  preserve  the  status  quo  until 
House  disposition  of  the  surcharge.  The  short 
extension  of  the  tax  withholding  rates  was 
necessary  to  permit  House  action;  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  House 
leadership.  So  It  was  because  of  this  Im- 
pendmg  action  that  I  felt  it  was  Imperative 
to  publicize  the  Policy  Committee's  position. 
In  going  on  record  at  that  time,  I  was  hoping 
to  assure  against  any  misinterpretations  of 
any  subsequent  extensions  of  the  withhold- 
ing tax  rates  to  permit  additional  time  for 
Senate  action.  The  debate  on  the  floor  prior 
to  passage  of  the  31-day  extension  of  ipith- 
holding  rates  clearly  specifies  that  additional 
extensions  will  be  forthcoming  if  necessary 
to  afford  the  orderly  processing  of  Intended 
tax  reform  through  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  should  mention  that  during  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  question,  the  Policy  Committee 
was  well  apprised  of  the  Inequities  of  the 
tax  structure  and  the  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  this  fact.  To  vote  simply  to  extend 
the  surtax  would  have  compounded  these  In- 
equities. Coupling  the  reform  of  the  tax 
structure  with  any  extension  of  the  surtax 
thus  appeared  eminently  fair.  Indeed,  for 
the  taxpayer,  it  should  come  as  a  welcomed 
message. 

So  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  no  permanent  extension  of 
the  surcharge  should  be  voted,  unless  and 
until  tax  reform  is  passed.  And  it  should  be 
added  that  Senator  Russell  Long,  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  participated  fully 
In  these  deliberations  and  in  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Policy  Committee. 

I  hope  you  will  be  understanding  of  these 
events  that  prohibited  a  more  orderly  com- 
munication of  this  action.  I  hope  also  you 
will  consider  favorably  the  position  adopted 
on  this  propjosal. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  F^natooe  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  in  good  legis- 
lative procedtire.  with  the  surtax  exten- 
sion and  the  other  amendments  voted  by 
the  House. 

It  is  also  our  intention  to  consider 
amendments  proposed  by  Senators  in  the 
nature  of  tax  reform,  be  they  those  to 
reduce  someone's  tax  or  those  which 
raise  someone's  tax.  Many  Senators  have 
Ideas  on  this  subject  which  they  would 
like  to  have  considered. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  be  considered  will  have 
them  drafted  by  July  18  and  that  they 
and  other  witnesses  will  be  prepared  to 
testify  starting  on  July  21  with  regard 
to  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied on  the  l)m  this  morning.  He  will  be 
Mck  before  the  committee  this  after- 
noon. It  is  expected  that  he  and  the  Di- 
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rector  of  the  Budget  will  conclude  their 
testimony  today.  It  is  our  hope  to  con- 
sider the  testimony  of  public  witnesses 
starting  tomorrow. 

I  hope  Senators  will  realize  that  it  Is 
Important  tliat  amendments  to  this  im- 
portant legislation  be  considered  by  the 
committee,  so  It  can  vote  those  sugges- 
tions up  or  down,  improve  them  if  we 
can,  before  they  are  offered  on  the  floor. 
I  think  most  Senators  will  agree  that  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  committee  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  their  suggestions 
before  they  are  offered  on  the  floor  to  a 
big  revenue  bill. 

Therefore,  we  hope  to  commence  hear- 
ing those  matters  the  week  beginning 
Monday,  July  21.  and  perhaps  conclud- 
ing on  Friday;  proceed  immediately  into 
executive  session ;  and  report  the  bill  the 
first  week  of  August.  If  that  can  be  done, 
perhaps  the  bill  will  be  voted  on  before 
the  Senate  takes  its  recess  in  August.  If 
we  cannot  do  it,  we  will  have  to  ask  for 
another  extension  of  the  surtax  with- 
holding rate. 

When  we  asked  that  the  bill  be  voted 
extending  for  31  days  the  withholding 
tax  rates,  we  did  so  at  the  request  of  the 
House.  That  was  not  a  proposal  initiated 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  because  of  a  prob- 
lem confronting  the  House  Members  that 
we  asked  for  the  31-day  extension  of 
the  withholding  tax  rates.  We  will  per- 
haps find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension in  our  own  right,  and  we  think 
the  House  will  be  considerate  of  us,  just 
as  we  were  considerate  of  the  House 
when  they  asked  us  for  a  31 -day  exten- 
sion. We  hope  we  will  not  have  to  do  it, 
but  it  may  be  necessary. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  wishes  me  to  clarify  the  record 
further,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  do  so 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
plored this  matter  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  open  committee  session  this 
morning.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  if  we 
waited  until  the  18th  of  July  to  get  in 
all  the  tax  reform  proposals,  we  would 
then  have  to  set  hearings,  hear  Senators 
first,  and  then  Government  witnesses, 
and  then  outside  witnesses.  Then,  after  a 
time,  we  get  around  to  the  marking  up  of 
the  bill.  After  the  markup  the  staff 
has  to  prepare  the  report.  Then  the  bUl 
goes  to  the  Senate  Calendar.  Always, 
right  ahead  of  us.  is  the  13th  of  August 
date,  because  that  is  when  the  late  recess 
begins.  That  is  Immutable  and  cannot 
be  changed.  So  if  no  bill  is  passed,  then 
nothing  more  can  be  done  until  after 
Labor  Day.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  go  to 
conference.  We  cannot  go  to  conference 
unless  a  bill  has  been  passed  in  some 
form  or  other.  So  it  goes  to  the  third 
house.  The  custom  is  for  the  third 
house  to  wrestle  with  it  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

So  one  can  well  apprehend  that,  un- 
less these  delays  are  not  met,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  tax  bill  until  late  in  the 
year.  Obviously,  the  Inflationary  fever 
is  going  to  be  eating  away  at  the  econ- 
omy. I  would  not  like  to  undertake  that 
kind  of  responsibility  if  there  is  a  way 
to  somehow  accelerate  this  matter  and 
get  quicker  action  on  it. 

Obviously,  if  possible,  we  could  bring 
in  a  bill  relating  to  low-income  people. 
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the  so-called  top  credit,  and  the  surtax 
bill — those  three  item^— put  them  in 
a  package  and  let  the  other  reform  items 
come  in  a  later  package.  I  know  there 
is  an  indisposition  to  go  along  with  that 
idea.  On  the  other  hand,  haste  is  essen- 
tial, because  it  is  vital  that  we  find  a 
cure  and  a  solution  for  inflation 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
should  state  that  it  was  the  view  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  that  tax 
reform  should  accompany  this  tax  bill 
I  certainly  agreed  with  that  procedure. 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  according  any- 
one any  right  that  was  not  his  anyway 
because  we  have  no  closed  rule  in  the 
Senate.  Any  Senator  can  offer  any 
amendment  he  wants  to  on  a  revenue  bill. 
He  can  offer  any  amendment  he  wants 
to  on  a  revenue  bill,  except  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  remain  entirely 
within  the  rules. 

Senators  who  have  their  favorite 
amendments  will  offer  them  in  any  event. 
We  cannot  deny  them  that  right.  That 
being  the  case,  it  seemed  to  me  we  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  agree  that  we  womd 
be  willing  to  hold  a  hearing  on  amend- 
ments Senators  might  offer. 

Perhaps  we  can  work  out  some  way 
to  expedite  this  matter.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  help.  At  the 
moment.  I  would  like  to  continue  doing 
what  we  are  doing.  But  I  must  say  the 
House  s<Mnehow  resents  the  Senate's 
undertaking  to  initiate  big  revenue 
measures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  agreement,  all  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
at  the  nuKnent  I  am  satisfied  we  are 
doing  what  we  should  be  doing.  We  are 
moving  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  We  have 
heard  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  We 
hope  to  conclude  his  testimony  and  "that 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Tomor- 
row we  expect  to  hear  public  ivitnesses 
Starting  on  July  21,  we  expect  to  hear 
Senators  and  other  witnesses  testify  on 
their  pet  propoals  or  such  amendments 
as  they  may  want  to  propose,  which  they 
feel  will  make  for  equitable  tax  reform 
whether  on  the  up  side  or  on  the  down 
side,  as  may  suit  Members  of  this  body 
Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  prevail 
on  the  Senate  to  follow  the  approach 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
but  that  is  not  before  us  at  this  Ume.  Iii 
the  meantime,  we  will  go  ahead  as  we 
are. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LEAD  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  <S.  1647)  an  act 
to  authorize  the  release  of  100,000  short 
tons  of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired  under  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement.  The  question  is  on  concur- 
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ring  in  the  House  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  1647) .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  clarification,  am  I  correct  that 
a  "yea"  vote  would  be  a  vote  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  requiring  ne- 
gotiated sales,  and  a  "nay"  vote  would 
sustain  the  position  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  competitive  bidding? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  "yea"  vote 
would  be  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  in  assuming  that  a  "yea"  vote 
means  that  we  are  willing  to  carry  on  in 
the  lead  picture  the  extremely  successful 
results  that  we  obtained  through  nego- 
tiation in  the  aluminum  picture,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  of  a  great  many 
millions  of  dollars? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  the  Chair  that  it  is 
.  not.  within  the  province  of  the  Chair  to 
.  int^Qoret  the  law. 

The  question  recurs  on  concurring  in 
the  House  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
1647.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
mjsoN)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdale),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAcmrsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
are  detained  on  oflacial  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  58, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Burdlcic 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Brrln 

Pul  bright 

Ooodell 

Harris 

Hart 

Hanke 


Aiken 
Allen 
AUott 
Bellmon 
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YEAS — 58 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUings 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskte 

Nelson 

NATS— 32 

Bennett 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Cook 


Paatore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

wmiams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

anffln 

Qurney 


Bible 
Case 
Oravel 
Inouye 


Hansen 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Packwood 
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Prouty 
Smith 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
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NOT  VOTING— 10 

Ribicoff 
Spong 


Javits 
MagnuBon 
Mondale 
PeU  ■ 


So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  Under  the  order 
of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness under  a  3 -minute  limitation  on 
statements. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  speech  of  approximately  15  minutes' 
duration.  I  should  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
any  Senator  whose  remarks  would  be  of 
shorter  duration. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dlrksen 


WE  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
MONGOLIAN  PEOPLES  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  failure  of  President  Nixon  to  act  on 
the  reported  recommendation  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  to  recognize  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic  demon- 
strates once  again  the  serious  penalty 
that  our  Nation  continues  to  pay  for 
our  failure  to  establish  a  realistic  policy 
in  the  Par  East. 

The  fact  is  that  I  first  advocated  in 
this  Senate  Chamber  that  the  United 
States  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  on 
May  16.  1966.  Since  then  I  have  spoken 
and  written  on  numerous  occasions  call- 
ing for  a  diplomatic  exchange  and  estab- 
lishment of  formal  channels  of  com- 
munication with  Mongolia.  It  could 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  United  States 
acted  in  haste  in  recognizing  a  sovereign 
nation  functioning  and  viable  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Now,  once  again,  it  appears  that  ob- 
jection from  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that  cor- 
rupt warlord  in  Taiwan,  has  again  forced 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
on  this  pr(«)osal.  Senators  will  recall  that 
once  before,  in  1961  at  the  time  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
was  on  the  verge  of  recognizing  that  na- 
tion but  backed  off  because  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  objections.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  the  nationalist  Chinese  dic- 


tator of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  again  re- 
cently  voiced  objection  to  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
particularly  to  President  Nixon  shortly 
after  his  meeting  with  President  Thieu 
of  the  Saigon  militarist  regime  preceding 
the  Midway  Conference  between  Thieu 
and  President  Nixon.  Here  is  a  blatant 
case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  it  is 
none  of  the  business  of  either  Saigon 
dictator  Thieu  or  that  warlord  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  to  what  nations  our  Gov- 
emment  chooses  to  recognize  and  with 
whom  we  choose  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations.  It  is  a  further  example  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  our  continuing  the 
absurd  fiction  that  the  nationalist  gov- 
emment  of  Taiwan  is  the  government  of 
all  China.  It  is  not.  Nor  was  it  at  any 
time  since  the  defeated  Chiang  Kai-shek 
fied  from  mainland  China  hanging  on  in 
Taiwan  due  solely  to  the  protection  of 
our  warships  and  airpower. 

It  is  a  matter  for  astonishment  that 
President  Nixon  would  knuckle  down  to 
the  demands  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  is 
of  no  use  whatever  to  our  Nation  and 
who  could  not  remain  in  power  in  For- 
mosa, now  called  Taiwan,  except  for  the 
supporting  umbrella  of  our  airpower 
and  7th  Fleet.  Talk  about  unleash- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek,  he  and  his  armed 
forces  are  utterly  useless  to  the  free 
world.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  is  dictator  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $7  billion  of  our  tax- 
payers' money  since  1948.  Furthermore, 
mirabile  dictu,  it  is  astonishing  to  nar- 
rate that  President  Nixon  seems  to  be 
yielding  not  only  deference  and  devotion 
to  this  old  warlord  but  has  yielded  sub- 
servience and  has  because  of  Chiang's 
objections  again  postponed  holding  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Mongolia.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  but  a  temporarj-  sub- 
mission on  his  part.  As  stated,  this  dic- 
tator, who  recently  decreed  that  his  old- 
est son  would  succeed  him  as  President 
of  Taiwan,  and  Madame  Chiang  have 
been  enriched  with  more  than  $7  billion 
of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Since  World  War  II  our  Government 
has  handed  over  more  than  $7  billion  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
maintain  his  regime  and  his  army  of 
600,000  aging  men  in  Taiwan.  They  pa- 
rade on  holidays  in  perfect  cadence  and 
as  beautifully  as  Shriners.  They  might 
fight  about  as  well,  though  that  is  a  de- 
batable matter.  Our  Government  has 
never  sought  even  one  platoon  of  the 
600.000  so-called  soldiers  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  aid  us  in  Vietnam.  Fighting 
qualities  of  Chiang's  troops  are  ques- 
tioned by  our  military  leaders.  Not  one 
soldier  of  his  aging  army  ever  fought  be- 
side Americans  in  Korea  or  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  Korean  conflict  fought 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  sol- 
diers of  Turkey,  Ethiopia,  and  other  na- 
tions sent  combat  troops  into  South  Ko- 
rea to  join  our  forces.  A  high  ranking 
officer  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam  recently  stated  it  would  prob- 
ably be  dangerous  and  disruptive  to  our 
GI's  if  in  combat  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  to  be 
in  the  same  battle  end  perchance  be 
ahead  of  some  of  our  troops.  The  moment 
real     combat     commenced,     he     said, 


Chiang's  soldiers  would  probably  run  so 
fast  toward  the  rear  our  own  forces 
might  be  thrown  off  balance. 

Chiang  is  a  ruthless,  unscrupulous 
warlord.  The  fact  is  that  in  February 
1947,  the  Taiwanese  people  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  nationalist 
Chinese  overlords.  In  quelling  this  xm- 
disciplined  civilian  revolt  Chiang's 
armed  forces  and  policemen  slaughtered 
more  than  13,000  unarmed  civilians, 
many  of  them  women  and  children  who 
had  been  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
villages. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  are  dangerously  close  to  war. 
There  are  border  incidents,  shooting  and 
killing  with  small  arms  and  artillery  be- 
tween the  two  nations  almost  daily  along 
their  6,500  mile  common  border.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  stationed  its  best  troops 
along  the  Manchurian  border  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  Peking  "People's 
Daily"  terms  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
"the  mad  new  czars"  and  "Fascist  rene- 
gades." Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
continues  to  bury  its  head  in  the  sand 
and  to  officially  ignore  the  existence  of 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  strate- 
gically situated  between  two  giant  ad- 
versaries with  a  2,485-mile  border  with 
China  and  a  2,134-mile  border  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Mongolian  People's  Republic  is  a 
vast  area  of  625,950  square  miles — more 
than  50  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  more 
than  78  times  the  size  of  Massachusetts, 
and  more  than  125  times  the  size  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
has  diplomatic  relations  with  44  nations, 
including  our  allies,  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain. Australia,  and  France.  This  country 
with  a  population  of  approximately  1,- 
200,000  people  is  landlocked  between  the 
two  greatest  powers  in  the  Communist 
world— Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China. 

Recent  events  in  the  struggle  for 
power  in  the  Communist  world  have 
made  it  clear  that  Mongolia  is  within  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  infiuence.  Its  national- 
ist Communist  rulers  have  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Soviet  Communist  lead- 
ers in  the  power  struggle  going  on  be- 
tween the  Communist  Russians  and 
Communist  Chinese.  However,  Mongolia 
has  developed  a  spirit  of  intense  nation- 
alism and  pride.  This  nation  has  history 
and  noble  tradition  stretching  back  over 
centuries  even  before  the  time  Genghis 
Khan  and  the  Mongol  conquerors  of  that 
era.  At  one  time  Mongolian  armies  under 
Genghis  Khan  controlled  a  vast  empire 
reaching  from  northern  Siberia  to  Tibet 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  In  the  centuries  following  Gen- 
ghis Khan's  death,  Mongolian  sov- 
ereignty and  power  gradually  declined. 
In  recent  years  the  country  was  split  into 
the  two  Mongolias  of  today— the  Mongo- 
lian People's  Republic  established  in 
1921,  and  Inner  Mongolia — a  huge  area 
which  is  now  a  Chinese  province. 

Mongolia's  economy  is  primarily 
a?rarian.  Indeed,  this  nation  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  holding  first  place  in  the 
entire  world  in  the  number  of  domestic 
animals  per  canita.  Moreover,  it  is  a  land 
rich  in  natural  resources  such  as  gold, 
copper,  and  other  precious  metals.  Also, 
it  is  said  that  this  land  is  rich  in  oU  de- 


posits. Leaders  of  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  are  eager  to  establish  an 
industrial  base  for  their  coimtry  so  that 
their  nation  may  leap  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury, on  their  own,  buttressed  by  their 
national  wealth  and  resources  and  end 
any  economic  reliance  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  presence  of  a  U.S.  embassy  in  Ulan 
Bator,  the  Mongolian  capital,  would 
provide  valuable  contacts  and  informa- 
tion on  the  sensitive  Soviet-Chinese  bor- 
der area.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
the  United  States  has  been  handicapped 
in  that  we  have  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  Conmiunist  China.  The  American 
Consulate  General  in  Hong  Kong  is  our 
only  listening  post  and  open  window  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
Mao  Tse-tung's  China. 

An  embassy  in  Ulan  Bator  would  be 
of  immense  assistance  as  an  additional 
listening  post  in  the  heart  of  Commu- 
nist Asia  in  that  strategic — yet  rela- 
tively little  known — area  of  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
no  legal  or  historical  grievances  with 
Mongolia.  Furthermore,  the  leaders  of 
that  nation  cannot  be  accused  of  aggres- 
sion or  hostile  intent.  Unlike  the  Com- 
munist rulers  in  Peking,  the  nationalist 
Communist  rulers  of  Mongolia  have  wel- 
comed tentative  gestures  which  the 
United  States  has  made  in  recent  years 
toward  a  diplomatic  exchange.  Premier 
Yumjagiyn  Tsedenbal  has  often  said 
that  he  would  welcome  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  have  nothing  whatever 
to  lose  and  we  would  have  much  to  gain 
were  we  to  establish  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  with  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
strategic  benefits  of  having  an  embassy 
there,  this  would  also  help  prevent  the 
complete  submergence  of  Mongolia  into 
the  Commimist  bloc,  and  would  contrib- 
ute toward  a  relaxation  of  tensions  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  also  Communist  China. 

Nations  of  the  free  world  have  been 
engaged  in  Irade  with  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic.  They  have  profited  by 
selling  their  products  and  buying  furs 
and  other  pr(}ducts  from  Mongolia.  In- 
dia recognized  the  Mongolian  People's 
Republic  in  1955  and  Indonesia  and 
Burma  in  1956.  Cambodia,  Australia,  Af- 
ghanistan. Malaysia,  Pakistan,  and  other 
Asiatic  nations  exchanged  embassies  and 
have  had  diplomatic  and  commercial  re- 
lations from  the  early  1960's.  France, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  all  recognized  the  Government  of 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  and 
have  had  continuing  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  throughout  recent 
years.  The  United  Kingdom  recognized 
Mongolia  and  has  had  continuing  diplo- 
matic relations  throughout  the  past  6 
years  and  has  had  steadily  increasing 
commercial  relations.  In  all,  more  than 
30  nations  of  the  free  world  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  Mongolia  and 
also  commercial  relations. 

Very  definitely,  our  Government 
should  no  longer  delay  in  recognizing 
that  government  in  establishing  an  em- 
bassy in   Ulan  Bator.   By  maintaining 


commercial  relations  we  would  have  a 
new  outlet  for  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can farms  and  factories,  and  we  in 
America  would  benefit  by  importing  the 
products  and  handicraft  of  the  Mon- 
golian people.  It  is  evident  that  officials 
of  our  State  Department  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  severe  criticism  for  their 
failure  some  years  back  to  join  with 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden.  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  in  having 
complete  diplomatic  relations  with  Mon- 
golia and  in  encouraging  commerce  and 
trade  between  our  country  and  that 
country. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous  or- 
der as  to  the  limitation  of  time  be  sus- 
pended and  that  I  be  allocated  a  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPEN  AND  EQUITABLE  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  I  was  joined  by  10  Senators  in 
urging  President  Nixon  not  to  relegate 
the  critically  important  function  of  nego- 
tiating foreign  trade  agreements  to  the 
Department  of  Conmierce,  but  rather  to 
keep  the  Office  of  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative in  the  White  House.  Our  con- 
cern was  that  all  sectors  of  the  American 
economy — manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
consumers,  workers,  and  businessmen — 
be  fully  and  objectively  represented  in 
any  trade  negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative has  in  fact  been  preserved  as  an 
independent  entity,  and  the  name  of  a 
Special  Trade  Representative-Designate, 
Carl  J.  Gilbert,  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  compelled  once  again 
to  speak  out  in  favor  of  fair,  open  and 
equitable  trade  negotiations. 

I  do  so  {IS  a  concerned  citizen,  as  a 
representative  of  a  State  whose  com- 
merce and  agriculture  has  a  great  deal  to 
lose  from  unwise,  imnecessary,  or  unfair 
restraint  of  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
&s  a  Senator  who  takes  seriously  his  con- 
stitutional obligation  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations." 

During  the  month  of  April,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans,  the  special 
trade  representative-designate,  Carl 
Gilbert,  and  various  other  executive 
branch  officials  with  responsibility  for 
trade  affairs  held  a  series  of  discussions 
with  their  counterparts  in  Western  Eu- 
rop>e.  During  the  month  of  May,  Secre- 
tary Stans  led  a  similar  expedition  to 
the  Far  East  for  discussions  with  our 
major  trading  partners  in  that  area. 

As  Secretary  Stans'  various  public 
statements  confirm,  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  these  trips  has  been  to  con- 
vince major  textile-producing  nations 
that  they  should  agree  to  a  new  inter- 
national arrangement  which  would  place 
voluntary  quotas  on  the  flow  of  woolen 
and  synthetic  fabrics  and  products  to 
the  United  States. 

In  these  discussions,  the  threat  of  con- 
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gresslonal  action  to  establish  mandatory 
Import  quotas  has  evidently  been  used — 
aa  it  has  often  been  used  In  the  past — to 
press  our  trading  partners  to  sign  "volun- 
tary" quota  agreements. 

This  effort  to  negotiate  a  multilateral 
agreement  raises  ti  number  of  troubling 
questions  which  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress must  clearly  consider,  particularly 
if  their  presumed  intentions  regarding 
foreign  trade  are  to  be  used  as  a  negotiat- 
ing pawn. 

First,  to  what  extent  is  a  new  inter- 
national arrangement  actually  needed  to 
protect  this  country's  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturers  and  workers?  Granted, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  t^tile 
imports  in  recent  years — from  334  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1961  to  784  million  pounds 
in  1968 — an  increase  of  135  percent. 
Nevertheless,  imports  of  all  fiber  con- 
stitute less  than  8  percent  of  domestic 
consumption. 

During  the  last  8  years  when  textile 

-  imports  were  growing  at  a  rapid  pace, 
'  the  textile  industry  more  than  doubled 

Its  profits  and  increased  its  own  produc- 
tlcm  from  approximately  6,550  million 
pounds  to  approximately  9,650  million 
pounds.  EmplojTnent  in  the  textile  indus- 
try is  up  300,000  since  1961. 

On  their  face,  these  statistics  do  not 
constitute  an  indisputable  case  of  injury 
to  the  domestic  industries. 

In  view  of  these  figures — and  in  view 
of  the  concessions  American  workers, 
manufacturers,  exporters,  retailers,  and 
consimiers  would  have  to  pay  under  our 
international  obligations  in  exchange  for 
any  new  arrangement — it  would  seem 
appropriate  that  those  in  favor  of  a  new 
voluntary  arrangement,  and  those  op- 
posed to  it,  present  their  positions  to  the 
public  in  open  hearings. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  parts 
of  the  textUe  industry  and  some  of  its 
workers  are  suffering  acute  disruption 
and  have  a  legitimate  case  for  more  pro- 
tection, even  at  a  possible  cost  to  other 
parts  of  the  economy.  It  may  even  be 
possible  \o  demonstrate  a  threat  of  sub- 
stantial disruption  in  the  future.  If  this 
is  the  case,  I  believe  these  industries  and 
workers  should  have  reasonable  protec- 
tion. If  our  trading  partners  are  not  pre- 

-  pared  to  offer  such  protection,  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  provide  it. 

But  let  us  put  all  the  facts  on  the  table 
before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  more 
building  blocks  in  what  could  become 
an  economic  fortress  America. 

Second,  if  It  is  determined  that  some 
areas  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  are 
suffering  such  substantial  injury  that  a 
new  international  arrangement  is  need- 
ed, it  then  becomes  relevant  to  determine 
which  products  of  man-made  and  woolen 
fabrics  should  be  included  in  this  ar- 
rangement. It  is  probable  that  the  need 
for  restrictions  varies  according  to  the 
type  of  article  at  issue.  Some  articles  of 
woolen  or  synthetic  fabrics  may  not  be 
produced  domestically  in  substantial 
quantities.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  per- 
haps these  articles  should  be  excluded 
from  the  arrangement  since  their  Inclu- 
sion will  not  aid  the  U.S.  textile  or  ap- 
P€irel  industries,  but  will  harm  American 
consumers  by  raising  prices  j^nd  limiting 
selection. 


Third,  if  there  is  Injury,  is  a  quota  ar- 
rangement the  best  and  most  equitable 
means,  in  terms  of  America's  long-term 
economic  and  security  interests,  for 
remedying  the  situation? 

Fourth,  if  we  persuade  our  major 
trading  partners  to  enter  into  a  new  vol- 
untary textile  arrangement,  what  con- 
cessions will  we  be  asked  to  pay  in  re- 
turn? Will  the  price  for  a  textile  arrsmge- 
ment  be  the  adoption  of  a  new  internal 
tax  in  Western  Europe  on  Missouri  soy- 
beans, for  example?  Will  it  be  the  cessa- 
tion of  Japanese  action  to  eliminate  their 
present  quotas  on  certain  American 
products  or  tightened  restrictions  on  for- 
eign investments. 

All  of  us  should  know  what  price  is  to 
be  paid  for  a  new  international  textile 
arrangement  and  who  among  us  will  be 
paying  it. 

Fifth,  will  a  new  textile  agreement — 
following  so  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the 
voluntary  arrangement  for  steel  prod- 
ucts— create  a  precedent  for  other  do- 
mestic industries  which  feel  threatened 
by  the  flow  of  imports?  Will  we  suddenly 
discover  that  protectionist  forces  have 
shifted  their  emphasis  from  pressure  on 
Congress  for  legislative  quotas  to  pres- 
sure on  the  Administration  for  quiet  in- 
ternational arrangements  on  behalf  of 
their  products? 

And  if  such  pressure  is  placed  on  the 
administration  and  some  concessions  are 
given,  will  this  coimtry  not  find  that  it 
has  suddenly  become  one  of  the  world's 
leading  protectionist  nations  and  the 
originator  of  an  international  trend  away 
from  the  free  movement  of  goods  and 
capital? 

Finally  is  Congress  content  to  find  it- 
self in  the  position  of  being  used  as  a 
tool  by  the  administration  in  its  efforts 
to  persuade  foreign  countries  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  favors  various 
protectionist  measures? 

In  my  judgment,  all  of  these  questions 
and  others  should  be  raised  publicly.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  President 
should  order  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  to  undertake  pub- 
lic hearings  at  which  information  can  be 
freely  exchanged  on  the  scope  and  rami- 
fications of  any  new  textile  arrangement, 
prior  to  the  time  that  arrangements  are 
made  for  any  negotiations. 

Basic  considerations  of  fairness  and 
equity,  as  well  as  the  need  for  informa- 
tion, dictate  that  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  arrangement  should  be  held. 
Those  who  may  experience  either  sub- 
stantial economic  benefits  or  harm  from 
such  an  arrangement — be  they  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  textile  im- 
porters, retailers,  consimiers  or  domestic 
exporters  of  goods  unrelated  to  textiles — 
should  have  an  opportimity  to  be  heard 
before  the  United  States  of  America  em- 
barks on  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  ma- 
jor new  foreign  policy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  new  adminis- 
tration— which  has  committed  itself  to 
the  need  for  public  awareness  and  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  governmental  action — 
will  adopt  this  suggestion  and  embark 
upon  such  open  hearings  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 


article  written  by  Marquis  Childs,  pub- 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  on  June 
30,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Stans    Tbadk    Pxonouncemknts    Smack    of 
Hkrbkbt  Hoovkb  Bra 
(By  Marquis  Cbllds) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  la 
one  at  the  meet  Inconspicuous  members  of 
the  Nlxon  Administration.  He  plays  it  in  a 
low  key,  with  a  smooth  exterior  and  every 
evidence  of  the  stem  Interior  of  the  banker 
and  the  fund  raiser  who  for  a  year  and  a 
half  gathered  prodigious  sums  of  money  to 
elect  Richard  Nlxon  President. 

Nevertheless,  Stans*  Influence  can  be  as 
decisive  as  that  of  any  of  the  Nlxon  policy- 
makers, not  excepting  Secretary  of  State  Wll- 
Ham  P.  Rogers.  This  Is  true  If  only  because 
he  Is  setting  the  course  on  trade  and  t;irllls. 
And  while  his  pronouncements  rarely  make 
the  headlines  In  this  country,  they  were 
front-page  news  In  Europe  and  Asia  when  he 
toured  the  world  with  a  warning  that  re- 
strictive quotas  should  be  Imposed  volun- 
tarily or  Congress  would  respond  to  a  rising 
tide  of  protectionism  and  legislate  quotas. 

For  free  traders  Stans'  tour  and  the  resent- 
ments it  generated  are  an  ominous  echo  ol 
the  protectionist  clamor  of  the  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver era.  Congress  reponded  to  that  clamor 
by  enacting  the  Hawley-Smooth  tarlif  act 
which  helped  to  bring  on  the  worldwide  de- 
pression of  the  "ao's. 

Stans'  Immediate  concern  In  his  tour  first 
of  Europe  then  of  Asia  was  to  get  volun- 
tary quotas  on  artificial  fibers  and  manu- 
factured textiles.  These  would  be  like  the 
quota  on  cotton  textiles  and  the  quota  on 
steel  designed  to  limit  competition  from 
Jai>an. 

Everywhere  he  went  the  Secretarv  met 
stout  resistance.  He  could  point  to  protec- 
tionism In  the  countries  he  visited,  Japan's 
tariff  barriers  against  American  textiles  and 
American  motorcars.  But  these  same  coun- 
tries buy  American  products  In  large  volume 
and,  particularly,  cotton  and  tobacco  from 
the  South,  where  the  clamour  for  textile 
quotas  Is  loudest.  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign promise  to  protect  Southern  textile 
mills  was  widely  exploited  by  his  Southern 
strategist  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina. 

Stan  says  today  that  the  aim  Is  not  to  keep 
out  competing  textiles  and  fibers  but  rather 
to  limit  the  rate  of  Increase.  He  cites  Taiwan 
as  an  example.  In  recent  years  Taiwan's  tex- 
tUe exports  to  the  United  States  have  grown 
by  20  to  30  per  cent  a  year,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  the  voltmie  will  total  $100  million 
by  1970. 

Korea  Is  another  case  In  point.  With  large 
Infusions  of  American  aid  Korea  Is  close  to 
economic  sufficiency.  Out  of  exports  to  this 
country  of  $251  million,  textUe  products 
amount  to  $81  million.  The  latter  is  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  total  American  con- 
simipUon,  which  Is  a  whopping  $41.5  billion. 

On  his  return  In  a  press  conference  state- 
ment Stans  seemed  to  issue  an  ultimatum— 
apply  voluntary  quotas  In  60  to  90  days  or 
suffer  the  consequences.  He  noted  an  un- 
favorable textile  trade  balance  of  $800  mil- 
lion.  It  was  not,  he  says  now,  an  ultimatum 
but  an  appeal  to  be  reasonable  with  a  sug- 
gested timetable. 

To  Koreans,  as  to  20  other  friendly  coun- 
tries dependent  in  one  degree  or  another  on 
textile  exports,  Americans  Insistence  on 
quotas  Is  baffling.  They  must  build  up  theii 
economy  against  the  persistent  Communist 
threat  from  the  north.  With  56,000  troops 
In  Vietnam  they  find  It  hard  to  understand 
why  their  powerful  friend  and  partner 
should  propose  cutting  down  on  one  of  their 
few   dollar   earners   while   they   continue  to 


import  a  half-blUlon  dollars  in  American 
goods,  more  than  two-thirds  of  It  paid  for 
m  hard  cash. 

To  rebut  Stans'  contention  the  free  trad- 
en  cite  the  great  prosperity  of  the  American 
taxtlle  industry.  Proflts  In  1961  were  $689 
million.  In  1968  $1,276  blUlon.  Despite  wide- 
spread automation  in  new  plants  employ- 
ment grew  during  this  same  period  by  300,- 
000,  with  a  Jump  of  60,000  in  1968  alone, 
lliese  facts  are  widely  known  In  the  devel- 
oping countries,  even  though  they  get  Uttle 
attention  here  at  home. 

Nothing  like  the  Nlxon  grab  bag  has  been 
nen  In  this  capital  for  many  a  year.  It  is 
stuffed  with  something  for  everybody.  As  a 
counter  to  Stans  the  White  House  nomi- 
nated Carl  J.  GUbert,  former  chairman  at 
the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 
and  long  known  as  a  free  trader,  to  be  prin- 
cipal foreign  trade  adviser  and  negotiator. 

If  any  differences  should  develop  between 
Stans  and  Gilbert,  It  Is  a  safe  bet  Stans  will 
win  the  debate.  Tlie  President  is  deeply  In 
his  debt.  Moreover,  he  Is  the  missionary  for 
the  conservatives  who  feel  he  la  their  legate 
at  the  Nlxon  court. 

The  commencement  address  Stans  deliv- 
ered at  Grove  City  College  In  Pennsylvania 
was  almost  pure  vintage  1928.  All  is  for  the 
beet  under  the  free-enterprise  system.  The 
system  is  predicated  on  the  most  basic 
human  tirges — to  compete  and  acquire — and 
BO  long  as  we  permit  the  free,  orderly  exer- 
cise of  those  Instincts  nothing  will  ever  sur- 
pass it,  Stans  told  the  graduating  class.  Grove 
City  is  endowed  largely  by  the  Pew  oil  fam- 
ily, which  is  also  among  the  most  generous 
benefactors  of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  Stans'  handsomely  paneled  office  In  the 
Department  of  Commeroe  Is  a  portrait  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  It  Is  a  brooding  presence 
that  seems  to  hold  both  prooilse  and  threat. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

E?rc. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  wliich  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

EUPLOYMENT  SECTTRTTT  AmBNDMENTS  OF   1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  the  Comftboixer  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  U.S.  financial  participation 
In  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  De- 
partment of  State  (with  an  accompanying 
report );  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  or  Scientific  Research  Grants 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Management 
Operations,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  covering  grants  made  during  the 
calendar  year  1968  to  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations  for  support  of  scientific 
ftsearch  programs  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
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"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  46 
"Relative  to  soil  grants  for  recreation 

"Whereas,  Congress  enacted  Pi.  566,  83rd 
Congress,  which  provides  technical  informa- 
tion and  financial  grants  for  soil  conservation 
and  flood  prevention  piuposes;  and 

"Whereas,  This  law  does  not  include  recrea- 
tion as  a  major  beneficial  use  in  the  programs 
that  are  funded  under  its  provisions;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Increasing  population  and 
shortening  of  the  general  workweek  have 
placed  increasing  pressures  on  existing  rec- 
reational facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  To  meet  this  Increasing  pressxjre 
for  recreational  facilities  it  is  necessary  that 
multiple  use  be  made  of  all  facilities  avail- 
able; and 

"Whereas,  Projects  developed  for  soil  con- 
servation purposes  might  be  adapted  to  other 
uses,  such  as  recreation;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Seiiate  of 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  change 
existing  laws  regulating  grants  for  soil  con- 
servation purposes  to  include  recreation  as 
a  major  beneficial  use;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttton  42 
"Relative  to  the  retention  of  Judge  advocates 
and  law  specialist  officers  for  the  armed 
forces 

"Whereas,  There  was  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1969,  H.R.  4296  by  Congressman 
Alexander  Plmle  of  New  York,  designed  to 
amend  Title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  procurement  and  retention  of 
Judge  advocates  and  law  specialist  officers 
for  the  armed  forces  and  the  measure  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services;  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  4296  is  designed  to  amend 
Title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  procurement  and  retention  of  Judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  officers  for  the 
armed  forces  by  making  provision  for  special 
or  incentive  pav  for  Judge  advocates  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
and  for  law  scpeciallsts  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  extend  their  periods  of  service  on  active 
duty  by  the  execution  of  written  agreements 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  (3)  years;  and 

"Whereas,  At  the  present  time,  similar  in- 
centive pay  is  paid  by  the  armed  forces  to 
doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinarians;  and 

"Whereas,  The  retention  rate  of  legal  of- 
ficers by  the  armed  services  Is  now  danger- 
ously low  and  the  trend  to  deterioration 
should  be  stopped  by  early  action  intended  to 
make  legal  careers  with  the  armed  forces 
more  financially  acceptable;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968 
has  extended  to  service  personnel  the  rlght- 
to-oounsel  safeguards  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  has 
granted  to  criminal  defendants  In  the  civil 
courts,  and  the  same  law  requires  the  serv- 
ices to  provide  qualified  and  experienced 
lawyers  as  military  Judges  in  trials  by  special 
and  by  general  courts-martial  and  the  four 
services  estimate  that  they  will  need  approxi- 
mately 700  additional  military  lawyers  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sta- 
tute; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 


fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  early  appropriate  legislation 
approving  the  subject  matter  and  the  con- 
tents of  H.R.  4296;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  to  the  author  of 
H.R.  4296.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Judge  Advocates 
Association." 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  44 
"Relative  to  the  equalization  of  the  compen- 
sation of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
forces 

"Whereas,  Compensation  for  retirees  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  the  United  States  has 
normally  been  computed  upon  active  duty 
rates  In  accordance  with  permanent  statu- 
tory law  set  out  in  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code;  and 

"Whereas,  Persons  now  retired  from  the 
uniformed  services,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, entered  the  service  while  that  law  was 
in  effect  and  served  their  entire  active  career, 
or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  under  that  sys- 
tem; and 

"Whereas.  The  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958, 
PL.  85-422,  temporarily  suspended  the  op- 
eration of  that  law,  without  removing  It  from 
the  statutes,  thus  denying  the  earned  pay 
raise  to  retirees  then  on  the  rolls;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1963,  P.L.  88-132.  permanently  changed 
■ntle  10  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
deny  the  beneflu  of  that  act  and  of  future 
active  duty  pay  raises  to  retirees  and  to  sub- 
stitute therefor  a  less  advantageous  system 
of  raises  based  upon  the  coet-of -living  Index; 
and 

"Whereas,  This  ex  post  facto  abrogation  of 
the  sjrstem  under  which  today's  retirees 
served  and  which  they  had  every  valid  right 
to  expect  to  be  continued  during  their  re- 
tirement, constitutes  a  clear  breach  of  faith 
with  those  retirees;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  unjust  and 
discriminatory  action,  there  are  now  seven 
standards  of  pay  for  persons  who  served  in 
the  same  rank  and  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  with  the  older  retirees  drawing  as  much 
as  32.5  percent  less  than  their  younger  col- 
leagues; and 

"Whereas,  This  discriminatory  action  has 
had  a  very  adverse  Impact  not  only  upon 
the  morale  of  retirees  but  also  upon  those 
now  serving  in  the  active  forces  and  con- 
sequently has  contributed  to  a  worsening  ct 
the  problem  of  retaining  professional  mili- 
tary personnel  In  the  active  forces;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  is  priv- 
ileged  to  be  the  home  of  many  military  re- 
tirees who  have  served  their  coimtry  faith- 
fully and  well,  only  to  become  the  subject  of 
the  aforementioned  dlscriminatlMi;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation 
which  will  remove  the  existing  discrimina- 
tion against  older  retirees  by  equalizing  the 
compensation  of  all  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  have  served  in  the 
same  rank  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
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Representative  from  CallTornla  In  tbe  Cion- 
greaa  or  the  United  Statee." 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  tbe  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations, 
Wasblngton,  O.C,  commending  tbe  admin- 
istration for  making  bousing  one  of  tbe 
major  goals;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  tbe  Reed  Union  School  District,  of 
Belvedere-Tlburon,  Calif.,  remonstrating 
against  any  proposal  which  would  deprive 
State  and  local  government  obligations  of 
their  Immunity  from  Federal  taxation;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  Ekdopted  by  the  Village  Coun- 
cil of  Mlnnetonka.  Minn.,  praying  for  tbe  re- 
tention of  tbe  tax  exemption  feature  per- 
taining to  municipal  bond  Interest;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ReeoluUons  adopted  by  tbe  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Poll*b  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  U.S.A.,  in  support  of 
those  serving  in  Vietnam;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Americans  for 
Patriotism,  Inc.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  1^  enlargement  of  the  American  Revolu- 
.  tlon— :Blcentennial  Commission;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ERVXtH.  from  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,    without   amendment: 

S.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for 
other  piirposes",  approved  April  11,  1968 
(Rept.  No.  91-294). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  Tydinos,  from  the  Committee  on 
tbe  District   of   Columbia: 

George  H.  Goodrich,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  associate  Judge  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions. 

By  Mr.  Long,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Carl  J.  Gilbert,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, with  tbe  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary  and   Plenipotentiary.      1 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Ben- 
NRT,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boocs,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Pannin,  Bir.  FoNG,  Mr.  Golowater, 
Mr.  OoooELL,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Ouit- 
NET,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatitelo,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MtJNDT,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pastoez,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr. 
Thtjrmond,  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  2561.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced tbe  bill  appeax  later  In  tbe  Record 
under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  lir. 
Hattislo)  : 

S.  3562.  A  bill  to  assist  physicians  and 
oitber  professionals  in  prescribing  drugs 
covered  under  Federal-State  programs,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  State  drug  formularies,  and  to  encourage 
economy  in  the  prescribing  and  dispensing 
of  prescription  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  tbe  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  surplus 
urban  real  property  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  use  for  public  housing  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  intro- 
duced tbe  bill  appear  later  In  tbe  Record 
under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  fixing  tbe 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla., 
and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  authorize  an  additional 
amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  such  park;  and 

S.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the 
boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla., 
and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  acquisitions:  to  tbe  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he  In- 
troduced tbe  above  bills  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jimmle  R. 
Pope;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS : 

S.  2567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Li  Chun 
Chung;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2568.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  NaUonal  Lal>or 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  It 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to 
employ  any  alien  unlawfully  present  In  tbe 
United  States,  or  to  employ  aliens  whose 
principal  dwelling  places  are  in  a  foreign 
coxmtry  during  a  labor  dispute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  tbe  Rec- 
ord under  tbe  appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)    (by  request) : 

S.  2569.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S(d)  of  tbe 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2561— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCORPORATE  POP  WARNER 
LnTLE  SCHOLARS.  INC. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  grant  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
purpose  of  incorporating  the  nationwide 
Pop  Warner  junior  league  football  pro- 
gram imder  the  name  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars.  Inc.  in  recognition  of  this  or- 
ganization's continuing  contributions  in 
youth  development. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
need  for  youth  guidance  and  counseling 
been  greater  than  it  is  today.  We  are 
spending  increasing  sums  from  our  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  treasures  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  formal  education  for 
our  children.  These  expenditures  are,  in 
reality,  investments  in  our  greatest  as- 
sets— our  children. 


Along  with  our  efforts  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  formal  education  of 
our  youth,  a  great  need  exists  to  provide 
for  their  physical  fitness  and  their 
character  development.  We  are  fortu- 
nate indeed  that  several  volimtary  orgs- 
nizations  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
providing  programs  for  the  development 
of  good  citizenship,  programs  that  are 
so  essential  for  the  full  development  of 
tomorrow's  leaders.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  and  my  respect  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
and  Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.,  for  the 
splendid  role  they  are  pla3rlng  in  youth 
development. 

There  is  another  organization  dedi- 
cated to  youth  development,  the  Pop 
Warner  junior  league  football  program, 
and  I  should  like  to  discuss  its  program. 

Glen  Scobie  Warner,  better  known  as 
"Pop"  Warner,  played  varsity  football  at 
Cornell  University  and  went  on  to  coach 
the  famous  Carlisle  Indians,  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  until  that  school  closed  in  1914.  He 
then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  to  Stanford, 
and  to  Temple  University  as  coach.  Pop 
Warner  not  only  developed  winning 
teams,  he  also  developed  great  citizens 
through  his  emphasis  on  physical  fitness, 
team  play,  citizenship,  and  scholarship. 

Using  the  precepts  established  by  Pop 
Warner  as  his  charter,  Joseph  J.  Tom- 
lin,  an  outstanding  lineman  at  Swarth- 
more  College  and  an  alumnus  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  founded  the  Pop  Warner 
Little  Football  League  in  Philadelphia  In 
1929.  Tomlin  sought  to  expose  boys  of 
the  ages  of  7  to  14  to  safety-first  football, 
insisting  that  satisfactory  school  work 
be  a  prerequisite  to  team  participation. 
He  established  a  system  of  obtaining 
proper  coaching  and  officiating  and  en- 
couraged the  development  of  safety-first 
equipment.  Through  this  organization, 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  group  acci- 
dent insurance  for  all  team  members  at 
an  extremely  low  rate. 

During  each  of  the  last  40  years,  the 
number  of  organized  teams  has  ex- 
panded and  the  number  of  participants 
has  increased.  In  1968  organized  leagues, 
using  Pop  Warner's  standards,  were 
playing  in  32  States  and  over  600,000 
boys  received  guidance  in  Pop  Warner's 
precepts.  Teams  are  matched  by  weight 
and  age,  and  scholarships  remain  a 
prerequisite  to  team  participation.  Tbe 
All^American  tetmi,  selected  at  yearend, 
had  many  honor  students  on  its  roster. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of 
outstanding  citizens  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  fostered  by  Pop  Warner.  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  board  contribute 
generously  of  their  own  time  and  money 
and  raise  additional  fimds  through  so- 
liciting support  from  others.  Joe  Tomlin, 
the  founder  of  the  organization,  remains 
its  president  and,  to  a  large  extent,  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  growth  and  Its  smooth 
operation. 

Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.,  now 
operates  under  a  nonprofit  charter 
granted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  expanded  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  Federal  charter  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  organization's  broad  scope 
and  to  protect  the  Pop  Warner  name  and 
insignia,  those  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram and  those  who  give  their  dedi- 
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cated  services.  Its  prime  purpose,  like 
that  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Little  League  Baseball, 
Inc.,  is  the  fostering  of  leadership  and 
good  citizenship.  This  organization  has 
been  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  in- 
sure its  permanency.  Its  operations  are 
scattered  geographically  as  to  assure  its 
national  character.  Its  purposes  are 
lauditory  and  its  achievements  are  to  be 
highly  commended. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  introduce  this  bill  for  myself  and 
37  cosponsors  on  behalf  of  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.  I  hope  that  many 
more  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  measure  as  a  token  of 
our  appreciation  of  this  splendid  effort 
for  youth  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities in  which  Pop  Warner  Football 
is  played  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  list  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2561)  to  incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2561 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Her- 
bert Harness,  1352  Easton  Road,  Warrington, 
Pennsylvania;  Joseph  J.  Tomlin,  1004  West- 
era  Saving  Fund  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvalna;  Q.  Martin  Brill  Watts,  571 
Sycamore  Mills  Road,  Media,  Pennsylvania; 
James  T.  Bryan,  Jr.,  67  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  New  York;  Milton  Clark,  5401  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Oeorge 
M.  Ewing,  Jr.,  611  Maplewood  Road,  Wayne. 
Pennsylvania;  Donald  C.  Osgood,  1000  Mlra- 
mar  Place,  Fullerton,  California;  Anthony  P. 
Vlsco,  Jr.,  1418  Packard  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:  Maurle  H.  Orodenker, 
6004  N.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Charles  A.  Barsuglia,  7246  Marsden 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Stanley 
M.  Bednarek,  2607  East  Allegheny  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Mitchell  N.  Dar- 
off,  Rittenhouse  Plaza  Apartments,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  John  D.  Scott,  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  David  G.  Tom- 
Un,  3664  Richmond  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania;  and  their  successors,  are  here- 
by created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  cor- 
porate by  tbe  name  of  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars,  Incorporated  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  tbe  "corporation"),  and  by 
such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession.  Such  corporation  shall 
have  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  contained  In  this 
Act. 

COMPLETION     OP    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  tbe  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpo- 
ration by  the  selection  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, tbe  adoption  of  bylaws,  and  tbe  do- 
ing of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  tbe  organization  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

OBJECTS    AND    PURPOSES    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec  3.  Tbe  objects  and  purposes  of  tbe 
corporation  shall  be — 

(1)  to  inspire  youth,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,   or   color,   to   practice  the  ideals  of 


sportsmanship,    scholarship,    and    physical 
fitness;  and 

(2)  to  bring  youth  closer  together  through 
the  means  of  common  interest  In  sportsman- 
ship, scholarship,  fellowship,  and  athletlo 
competition. 

CORPORATE   POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  tbe  compensation 
of  such  ofBcers  and  employees  as  its  busi- 
ness may  require  and  define  their  authority 
and  duties; 

(4)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  In  which  It  is 
to  operate,  for  tbe  management  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership 
dues,  subscription  fees,  and  receive  contri- 
butions or  grants  of  money  or  property  to 
be  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  pur- 
poses; 

(7)  to  acqtilre  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  its  objects 
and  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  of  the  State  in  which  such  property  is 
situated  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  real  or  personal  property  which  similar 
corporations  chartered  and  operated  in  such 
State  may  hold,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting 
or  controlling  the  ownership  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  by  such  corporations; 

(8)  to  transfer,  lease,  and  convey  real  or 
personal  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. Issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions 
of  Federal  or  State  law;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  other  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  Its  objects  and  purposes. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

PRINCIPAL  oftice;  SCOPE  or  activities; 

DISTRICT    OF   COLTTMBIA   AOENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  6r  In  such  other  places  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not 
be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of, 
such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or 
service  upon  the  corporation. 

uembership 
Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  a&  provided  in  this  Act, 
be  as  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

BOARD  OF  directors;   composition; 

RESPONSIBILrriES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
tbe  membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  tbe 
persons  named  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Initial  board  of  directors  shall 
hold  office  until  tbe  first  election  of  a  board 
of  directors.  The  nimiber,  manner  of  selec- 
tion (including  filling  of  vacancies),  term 
of  office,  and  powers  and  duties  of  the  di- 
rectors shall  be  set  forth  In  tbe  bylaws  of 
the  corporation.  The  bylaws  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  cbalnnan  and  his 
term  of  office. 


(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  tbe 
governing  board  of  tbe  corporation,  and  a 
quorum  thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  policies  and  programs  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the 
corporation.  The  board  of  directors  may  ap- 
point committees  to  exercise  such  powers  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws  or  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors. 

officers;  election  of  officers 
Sec.  8.  Tbe  officers  of  tbe  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  the  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  in  such  manner,  for  such 
terms,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

TTSE  OF  income;    loans  to  officers,  DIRECTORS, 
OR   EMPLOYEES 

Sec  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  or  director  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  during  tbe  life  of  the  corporation 
or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however,  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable  compensation  to  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary 
expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the  cor- 
poration's board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  such  a 
loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  tbe  amount  of  such  a 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL     NATtTRE     OF     CORPORATION 

Sec  10.  The  corporation  and  its  officers 
and  directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  polit- 
ical activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to 
infiuence  legislation. 

LIABILITT    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  Tbe  corporation  shall  be  liable  lor 
tbe  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  tbe  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHlBrrlON    AGAINST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT     OF     DIVmENDS 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  records;    INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  Tbe  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  authority  under  the  board  of 
directors,  and  it  shall  also  keep  at  Its  prin- 
cipal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be 
Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote, 
or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

AODir    OP    FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  tbe  Act  of  August  30,  1964  (36  U.8.C.  1102, 
1103),  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 
of  accounts  of  private  corporations  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  corporation. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUmATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  tbe  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
and  all  other  Federal  and  State  laws  appli- 
cable thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE     RIGHT     TO     NAME,     EMBLEMS,     SEAL, 
AND    BADGES 

Sec  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  "Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars",  and  to  have  and 
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to  UM  such  emblenu,  seals,  and  badges  as 
may  be  required  in  carrying  out  Its  program. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
Interfere  or  conflict  with  established  or  vested 
rights. 

BBaXBTATION    OF    KIOHT    TO    AMXMD    OK    XBFEAI. 
CRABTm 

Skc.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  list,  presented  by  Mr.  Scott,  is  as 
follows: 

Pop  Warner  Football  la  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing Pennsylvania  oommunltlee: 

Allqulppa,  Aston  Mills,  Baden,  Beaver, 
Beaver  Palls,  Berwyn,  Bethlehem,  Center 
Townahlp,  Center  Valley,  Chalfont,  Chester, 
Clalrton.  OoUegevlUe,  Colmar.  Colwyn,  Con- 
sbohocken,  Conway,  and  Coopersburg. 

Darby,  Donora,  Downlngtown,  Easton, 
Klizabethtown,  Elwood  City,  ^>hrata,  Peast- 
ervllle,  Glenaide,  Himtlngdon,  Industry,  Kop- 
pel,  Lancaater,  Langhome,  Lanadale,  Laver- 
ock, tievlttown,  and  Malvern. 

Media,  Mooaca,  Mt.  Joy,  Nazareth,  New 
Brighton,  New  Castle,  N.  Charlerol,  Oak- 
hurst,  Oreland,  Paoll,  Parker  Pord,  Pen  Argyl, 
Penn4el.  Perkasle,  PhUadelphla,  Pittsburgh, 
Pottstewn,  and  PughtoD. 

Quakertown,  ReiglesvUle,  Rlcdiboro,  Ros- 
lyn,  Souderton,  Southampton,  Sprlngfleld, 
Swarthmore,  TrumbauersvUle,  Upland,  War- 
minster, WUllaxnsport,  Willow  Orove,  Wind 
G»D,   Woxall,  York,   and  Zionsvllle. 


S.  2562— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DRUG  FORMULARY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  I  introduce  for  appro- 
rlate  refereiKse,  a  bill  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  drug  formularies  by 
States  participating  in  federally  assisted 
health  programs.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  encourage  physicians  to 
prescribe  the  most  economical  drugs 
which,  in  their  professional  judgment, 
best  meet  the  needs  of  their  patients  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  these  Federal-State 
health  programs. 

My  bill  would  require  each  State  to 
establish  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  drug 
formulary  that  lists  the  most  frequently 
prescribed  drugs  paid  for  under  Federal- 
State  matching  fund  programs.  It  would 
direct  each  State  participating  in  these 
programs  to  establish  a  drug  formulary 
committee,  a  majority  of  whose  members 
would  be  required  to  be  practicing  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  authorized  to  ren- 
der health  services  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  drug  formulary  committee  would 
recommend,  for  the  approval  of  the  State 
oflBcer  designated  by  the  Governor,  a  list, 
by  brand  and  generic  name,  of  the  drugs 
most  frequently  prescribed.  This  listing, 
or  formulary,  would  also  show  the  reim- 
bursement allowed  to  vendors  to  each 
listed  drug,  or  would  indicate  the  cost 
of  each  drug  to  the  community  pharma- 
cist. Costs  would  be  shown  in  a  manner 
to  clearly  reveal  the  comparative  cost  of 
all  listed  drugs  which  may  be  used  for 
similar  therapeutic  purposes. 

My  bill  would  require  each  State  to 
distribute  its  drug  formulary  to  all  prac- 
tioners  authorized  to  prescribe  drugs  un- 
der these  programs.  The  drug  formulary 
could  be  revised  as  often  as  is  deemed 
desirable,  but  my  bill  would  require  re- 
vision at  least  once  annually  for  each 


State.  At  the  State's  opcion,  area  formu- 
laries, covering  different  geographical 
portions  of  a  State,  or  regional  formu- 
laries serving  the  needs  of  several  States, 
could  be  adopted. 

Although  this  legislation  seeks  to  pro- 
mote economy  in  federally  assisted  wel- 
fare participation  prescription  drug  pro- 
grams, I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  would  in  no  way  undermine 
the  quality  of  medical  care  adminis- 
tered to  their  beneficiaries.  It  would  not 
force  physicians  to  alter  their  practices 
in  prescribing  drugs  for  their  patients; 
nor,  would  it  require  physicians  to  pre- 
scribe by  brand  name  or  generic  name. 
Finally,  this  bill  does  not  specify  the 
amount  of  payment  that  is  to  be  made  for 
prescription  drugs  of  the  method  of  pric- 
ing to  be  employed. 

In  short,  my  bill  neither  authorizes  nor 
contemplates  Federal  interference  with 
State  prerogatives.  While  it  would  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  Federal  match- 
ing, that  each  State  file  a  drug  formu- 
lary with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  my  proposal  would 
reserve  for  each  State  the  right  to  say 
which  drugs  would  be  covered,  and  what 
prices  would  be  paid  for  these  drugs. 

My  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
already  has  the  type  of  drug  formulary 
contemplated  in  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today.  Practicing  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  administrators  of  the 
Commonwealth's  welfare  program  have 
acclaimed  the  formulary  as  a  very  help- 
ful instrument.  The  Pennsylvania  drug 
formualry  is  not  only  helpful  to  those 
participating  in  these  matching  fund 
programs,  but  it  is  simple  to  operate  and 
leads  to  economy  in  drug  usage.  Even 
though  use  of  the  formulary  is  volun- 
tary, 98  percent  of  the  drugs  listed  in 
the  formulary  are  prescribed  for  welfare 
patients  by  physicians. 

Practicing  physicians  and  others  con- 
cerned with  Federal  assisted  Pennsyl- 
vania welfare  programs  have  made  them- 
selves available  to  serve  on  the  State's 
formulary  committee.  Since  physicians 
comprise  a  majority  of  this  committee, 
their  practices  and  desires  are  given 
every  consideration,  thus  resulting  in  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  the 
physicians  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  A  systematic  listing  of  drugs 
in  the  Pennsylvania  formulary  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  clerical  efforts  re- 
quired to  audit  and  prepare  invoices  for 
pa3rment.  Before  the  formulary  was  es- 
tablished. 5  to  6  months  often  elapsed 
between  the  time  a  pharmacist  rendered 
service  and  the  time  payment  was  re- 
ceived. This  tlmelag  has  now  been 
reduced  to  approximately  40  days,  and  I 
understand  even  this  period  could  be 
cut  in  half  with  the  use  of  automatic 
data  processing,  a  step  to  which  the 
Pennsylvania  system  readily  lends  itself. 
Pennsylvania's  pioneer  drug  formu- 
lary has  achieved  substantial  economies 
without  sacrificing  quality  in  medica- 
tion. The  Commonwealth's  drug  costs 
declined  by  $1  million  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  formulary's  use.  During 
Pennsylvania's  fiscal  year  1967-68,  the 
average  price  of  a  prescription  drug  un- 
der the  State's  program  was  lower  than 
the  national  average. 
The  State  of  Nebraska,  which  adopted 
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the  Pennsylvania  drug  formulary  last 
year,  reported  a  similar  experience  with 
the  average  cost  of  a  prescription  drug 
under  the  Nebraska  welfare  program 
dropping  from  $5.10  to  $3.60. 

Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  advised  me  that  there  Ls  no 
undue  administrative  burden  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  formulary 
A  single  pharmacist,  spending  about  one- 
fifth  of  his  time  on  the  formulary,  can 
do  all  that  is  currently  required  in  order 
to  keep  it  up  to  date.  Moreover,  the  sim- 
plification of  work  may  allow  the  assign- 
ment of  a  pharmacist  already  on  the 
staff  to  complete  this  task,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  need  to  hire  any  additional 
clerical  help. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  other  interested  parties  this 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today  I 
am  confident  that  with  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  drug  formulary  re- 
quired by  my  bill,  doctors  will  prescribe 
the  most  economical  drugs  which,  in 
their  professional  opinion,  best  meet  the 
needs  of  their  patients. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that  let- 
ters to  me  from  the  administrator  of 
Pennsylvania's  drug  formulary,  and 
from  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  be  printed  immediately 
thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2562)  to  assist  physicians 
and  other  professionals  in  prescribing 
drugs  covered  under  Federal-State  pro- 
grams, to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  State  drug  formu- 
laries, and  to  encourage  economy  in  the 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reg-' 
ORD,  as  follows : 

S.    2562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
Federal  grant  shall  be  made  to  defray  any 
expenses  incurred  after  December  31,  1970, 
by  any  State  In  providing  prescription  drugs 
to  any  person,  under  any  Pederal-State 
matching  fund  program  which^  provides 
drugs  to  needy  individuals,  unless  such 
State  shall  have  prepared,  published,  and 
made  available  to  the  practitioners  author- 
ized to  prescribe  drugs  under  Such  programs 
in  such  State,  a  drug  formulary,  with  respect 
to  which  a  certification  shaU  have  been  made 
by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  as  provided  in  section  2(a). 

Sk3.  2.  (a)  The  cerUfloation  referred  to  la 
the  preceding  section  means  a  oertlflcatlon  by 
a  State  officer  designated  by  the  Governor 
certifying  that — 

(1)  such  formulary  waa  prepared  by,  and 
the  contents  thereof  w«re  approved  by,  a 
competent  formulary  committee,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  Included  individuals  having 
expertise  in  the  rendering  of  profeeslonal 
aervlces  under,  or  in  the  admlnietratlon  of, 
State-Federal  financed  health  programs,  and 
a  majority  of  the  membecs  of  which  were 
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practicing  members  of  the  profeaslons  au- 
thorized to  render  profeealonal  services  under 
such  programs; 

(2)  such  fonnulary  contains  a  listing  by 
generic  and  brand  names  of  the  drugs  which 
are  most  frequently  prescribed  and  approved 
by  the  formulary  committee  in  the  State  for 
needy  Individuals  receiving  drugs  under  State 
programs  in  which  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation Is  authorized. 

(3)  such  formulary  indicates,  with  respect 
to  each  drug  listed  therein,  (1)  the  maximum 
reimbursement  which  wUl  be  paid  (under 
State  programs  in  which  there  Is  Federal 
financial  participation)  to  vendors  for  etush 
listed  product  or  (11)  the  usual  cost  thereof 
when  obtained  by  community  pharmacists  in 
usual  quantities  from  the  most  frequently 
used  source  of  supply  for  such  drug,  or  (ill) 
a  cost  index  or  a  ratio  of  drug  costs  (to  com- 
munity pharmacisits)  which  clearly  indicates 
the  degree  of  cost  variations  existing  between 
listed  drugs  used  for  comparable  therapeutic 
purposes; 

(4)  adequate  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  State  for  the  distribution  of  copies  of 
such  formulary  and  revisions  thereto  among 
physicians  and  other  appropriate  individuals 
In  the  State; 

(5)  such  formulary  wlU  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  (but  not  less  than  once  each 
twelve  months)  so  as  to  include  therein  new 
drugs  approved  for  Inclusion  and  to  reflect 
current  information  as  to  drug  costs;   and 

(6)  the  State  has  made  adequate  provision 
for  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  formulary 
committee  by  any  party  at  interest  as  to  the 
Inclusion  or  excliislon  of  any  generic  or 
branded  product  in  the  formulary. 

(b)  If  the  State  deems  the  same  to  be  de- 
sirable, it  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
separate  formulary  for  any  particular  area  of 
the  State,  which  formulary  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  certification  requirements  as  those 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a) . 

Sec  3.  No  certification  with  respect  to  a 
drug  formulary  of  any  State  shall  be  effective 
until  a  copy  of  such  formulary  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary.  Any  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  a  drug  formulary  shall 
cease  to  be  In  effect  if,  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  any  revision  or  modification  of,  or 
addition  to,  such  drug  formulary,  a  copy  of 
such  drug  formulary  which  contains  such  re- 
vision, modification,  or  addition  is  not  filed 
with  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  For  piu'poses  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "generic  name",  when  used  in 
connection  with  any  drug,  means  the  "estab- 
lished name"  of  such  drug  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  502(e)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 

(b)  the  term  "brand  name",  when  used  In 
connection  with  any  drug  or  drug  product, 
means  any  name  or  term  or  a  combination 
of  these  (including  a  trademark  or  a  pro- 
prietary name)  which  serves  clearly  to  iden- 
tify such  drug  or  drug  product  as  the  product 
of  a  particular  manufacturer,  packager,  or 
distributor. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Scott. 
are  as  follows: 
Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Public  Welfake, 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  May  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Sooit, 

V.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Old 
Seriate  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  5,  1969,  regarding  the 
Pennsylvania  Formulary  Sjfstem.  The  re- 
niarks  of  Senators  Javlts,  Scott  and  Hatfield 
as  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  are 
a^urate  and  suitable  descriptions  of  the 
"Tug  Formulary  System. 

On  October  18,  1966,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  CommonweeUth  of 
Pennsylvania  launched  a  program  to  study 
drugs  and  sysrtema  being  used  in  the  Medical 
Assistance  program.  The  reeults  of  this  study 


Indicated  an  antiquated  system  of  admin- 
istration with  little  or  no  controls  on  quality 
medications,  utilization  of  the  program  or 
payment  to  vendors. 

It  was  Interesting  to  learn  that  the  nimi- 
ber  of  drugs  being  used  on  the  Welfare  pro- 
gram was  relatively  small,  in  fact,  approxi- 
mately 1,300  drugs  represented  the  total 
program.  The  following  recommendations 
were  made  and  accepted. 

( 1 )  That  a  controlled  list  of  drugs  be  oom- 
piled  and  presented  as  a  formulary  whlcb 
would  guarantee  quality  medication. 

(2)  Establish  a  sound  effective  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department's  pharmaceutical 
program. 

(3)  Speed  up  payments  to  vendors  by  by- 
passing the  County  Office  and  forwarding 
invoices  directly  into  State  Office.  This  tran- 
sition to  a  direct  submission  program  was 
implemented  on  January  1,  1968,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  in  that  our  manual  audit  sec- 
tion received,  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1968,  the  total  submissions  for  the  month 
of  December  1967,  the  month  of  January 
1968,  plus  a  one  to  three  month  backlog 
from  the  County  Office.  It  was  because  of 
this  tremendous  number  of  invoices  that  the 
Department  got  behind  in  payment.  In  fact, 
it  took  almost  eight  months  to  work  out  of 
the  massive  paper.  However,  as  a  general 
rule  the  delay  waa  no  greater  than  that 
which  existed  on  the  old  system. 

(4)  Establish  and  update  vendors'  prices 
for  drugs. 

(5)  To  design  a  system  to  be  adaptable 
to  electronic  data  processing. 

Shortly  after  this  approach  was  accepted 
a  Formulary  Committee  was  formed  which 
was  chaired  by  the  Welfare  Department's 
pharmacists  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Drug  Formulary.  The  Committee 
was  made  up  of  a  physician  from  each  of 
the  major  specialUee  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
a  dental  consultant,  retail  pharmacists,  hos- 
pital pharmacists,  and  a  phannaoologlst.  The 
selection  of  this  Committee  was  made  with 
the  geographical  location  of  each  member  as 
a  requisite  to  a  program  representing  the 
entire  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Medical  Care  Advisory  Committee  as- 
signed certain  professional  members  of  the 
Medical  Advisory  (Committee  to  serve  on  this 
Formulary  Committee  without  pay.  The  re- 
maining members,  selected  geographically, 
were  asked  to  serve  under  a  contract  In  which 
a  6tif>end  of  $35.00  per  day  and  expenses  were 
paid.  This  Committee  screened  approxi- 
mately 40,000 'drugs  including  those  drugs 
that  were  currently  being  used  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  the  present  formulary  is 
made  up  of  drugs  that  were  most  frequently 
used  in  the  Welfare  program.  The  excep- 
tions were  drugs  of  questionable  quality  and 
unethical  marketing  in  nature.  The  program 
was  put  into  effect  July  1,  1966,  without 
coercion  and  it  is  known  now  that  because 
this  system  did  not  contradict  the  distribu- 
tion system  In  the  oommunlty  nor  the  physi- 
cian's prerogative,  and  include  the  most  com- 
monly prescribed  drugs,  it  was  accepted 
without  queetlon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  though 
the  formulary  is  still  on  a  guideline  basis 
the  physicians'  use  of  drugs  currently  rep- 
resents almost  98  per  cent  of  those  drugs  in 
the  formulary. 

Our  present  system  updates  the  formulary 
three  times  a  year,  and  on  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, a  complete  revision  is  compiled.  The  up- 
dating of  the  current  formulary  requires 
about  two  days'  labor  of  a  pharmacist  and 
a  clerical  person.  The  revision  requires  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  and  by  the  same  per- 
sonnel. Currently,  as  we  update  or  compile  a 
revision,  a  master  printer's  copy  is  forwarded 
to  each  State  which  is  using  this  program. 
We  have  found  that  the  pricing,  which  is  a 
medical  approach  between  direct  and  whole- 
sale purchasing,  is  a  valid  one  in  most  States 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Therefore,  the  forward- 


ing of  such  printer's  copies  represents  a  sav- 
ings of  updating  and  revisions  to  that  State. 
When  we  published  the  formulary  we  pur- 
chased a  binder  for  approximately  60  cents. 
The  240  pages  consisting  of  composition  and 
printing  plus  the  index  tabs  cost  approxi- 
mately 70  cents,  so  that  the  over-all  cost  of 
the  formulary  was  approximately  $1.30.  We 
distributed  this  to  approximately  12.000  pro- 
fessional people  and  Inatltutions  such  as: 

(1)  Physicians 

(2)  Pharmacies 

(3)  Hospital  Pharmacies 

(4)  Hospital  Clinics 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  sold  the 
formulary  to  non-participants  such  as  nurs- 
ing homes,  drug  firms,  etc..  for  $8.00  plus  6 
per  cent  sales  tax.  Annual  updating  and  the 
revision  cost  $3.00  on  a  renewal  basis  only. 

At  the  date  of  the  implementation  of  this 
program,  we  also  implemented  a  utilization 
review  and  disposition  program.  This  is  a 
program  whereby  the  hospital  inpatient, 
physician,  nursing  home,  pharmacy,  out- 
patient clinic,  and  dentist  were  incorporated 
into  a  program  of  invoice  review.  We  set  up 
an  administrative  mechanism  and  source  of 
complaint  originating  first  in  our  Medical 
Audit  Section  In  which  they  were  to  forward 
invoices  to  this  review  section  based  upon 
certain  fiscal  and  professional  norms  such 
as  dollar  and  professional  utilization  of  the 
program  as  defined  by  over-,  under-,  and 
mlsutilization.  In  addition  to  this  complaint 
source,  we  were  able  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  drug  salesmen,  providers  of 
service,  and  the  County  Office  personnel,  etc., 
would  identify  unusual  procedures  which  oc- 
cur in  the  field.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
these  people  to  direct  such  complaints  to  the 
attention  of  the  utilization  review  section.  To 
this  program  we  added  field  investigators 
which  we  refer  to  as  Medical  Program  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  their  responsibility  to  docu- 
ment and  dispose  of  such  cases  administra- 
tively by  means  of  disbarment  from  the 
program,  restitution  and  if  necessary,  prose- 
cution in  the  Courts. 

This  program  is  exceptionally  successful, 
as  the  amount  recovered  by  the  Department 
is  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
entire  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  function  we  have 
established  a  master  professional  vendor  list 
of  professional  people.  To  each  provider  of 
service  we  have  assigned  a  contract  number 
for  easy  Identification.  It  is  through  this 
masrter  vendor  file  that  we  have  been  able 
to  identify  for  the  first  time  instances  of 
billing  for  professional  services  by  unlicensed 
professional  vendors. 

Incidentally,  this  vendor  system  Is  also  on 
the  computer  which  Is  also  updated  dally  so 
that  when  we  wish  to  distribute  manual  or 
drug  formulary  material  by  mail,  the  com- 
puter supplies  us  with  the  vendor's  name 
reproduced  on  gununed  labels. 

The  next  major  function  is  in  the  field  of 
drug  control.  Currently  there  are  three  phar- 
macists on  our  staff  that  in  addition  to  other 
responsibilities,  are  preparing  drug  specifica- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  of  Federal  and  State 
Government. 

This  drug  specification  is  a  very  sophisti- 
cated docimient  unlike  any  available  today. 
It  attempts  to  spell  out  quality  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  condition  under  which  a 
product  is  made  as  well  as  the  actual  for- 
mulation and  quality  control  of  the  drug. 
This  specification  will,  in  the  near  future,  be 
the  criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  a  drug  to  be 
listed  in  the  formulary. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  letter  di- 
rected to  Doctor  Neer  in  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  \n  Washington,  D.C,  by  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Prior  to  the  date  of  implementing  the  Penn- 
sylvania Formulary  System,  the  average  price 
of  a  prescription  on  the  Welfare  program  In 
Nebraska  was  approximately  $5.10.  By  adopt- 
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tag  thlB  system  and  Its  admlnlBtratlve  con- 
trols, the  average  prlc«  (rf  proscrlptloiu  fell 
to  approximately  93.60. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  resiilts  of  the 
first  nine  months  of  operation  under  the  for- 
mulatory  syst^n  In  Pennsylvania  showed  a 
16.9  per  cent  (•I, 058 .948 .8 2)  decrease  In  drug 
expendltxires  which  was  In  contradiction  to 
the  national  trend  at  that  time.  Admittedly, 
this  downward  trend  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  Department  as  compared  to  the  position 
of  maintaining  the  current  fiscal  situation 
while  Identifying  a  quality  medication. 
Nevertheless,  the  drug  program  is  still  some- 
what misunderstood  in  that  few  seem  to 
grasp  that  a  complete  system  is  Involved  and 
not  Just  a  catalogue  of  drugs. 

The  following  table  represents  the  number 
of  prescriptions  and  total  expenditures.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  average  price  of  a 
prescription  remains  far  below  national 
averages. 


Number  at 

prescriptions  Dollar  amount 

Fiscal  year                              per  year  per  year 

19»^r .„ 2.294.688  $6,682,363 

19S4-6iL. 2.361.356  6.991,160 

1965-66 2.664.605  8.711,411 

1966-67 2,500.839  8.205.327 

1967-68 2.934,164  9,313,061 


The  CommonwecUtb  of  Pennsylvania  early 
In  1966  recognized  that  the  generic  brand 
name  controversy  which  had  been  on  a 
merry-go-round  since  the  Kefauver  hearings, 
was  but  a  myth.  The  Formulary  Committee 
recognized  that  there  were  good  brand  name 
drugs  and  there  were  very  poor  quality  brand 
name  drugs.  And  conversely  that  there  were 
good  generic  driigs  as  well  as  very  poor 
generic  drugs,  and  further  that  there  was  a 
definite  coet  factor  existing  between  good 
and  poor  drugs  which  was  more  Implicit  than 
that  which  existed  between  brand  and 
generic  name  drugs.  The  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem was  resolved  by  the  necessity  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  between  a  good  quality 
medication  and  one  that  did  not  come  up  to 
such  specifications.  It  Is  upon  this  philosophy 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Formulary  System 
Is  based. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  O.  Shoeuakzr, 
Acting  Director.  Bureau  of  Medical  Pol- 
icies and  Standards. 

NXBBASKA  OKPABTHZirr  OV 

Public  Welpabe. 
Lincoln,  August  14.  1968. 
Dr.  Bsaslet  P.  Neeb. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Dr.  Nna:  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
telephone  conversation  of  August  13.  1968, 
with  Blr.  Harold  Strode  of  this  Department 
regarding  a  report  of  what  has  happened  in 
our  drug  program  since  your  visit  here. 

Following  are  your  recommendations  and 
our  comments  concerning  action  taken: 

Recommendation:  The  State  Welfare  De- 
partment should  completely  staff  Its  medi- 
cal unit.  The  pharmacist  consultant  should  be 
put  on  a  full  time  basis.  While  the  pharmacist 
should  be  available  for  consultation  to  the 
medical  processing  and  auditing  unit,  we 
suggest  he  report  directly  to  the  director  of 
the  Medical  Services  Division  and  have  major 
responsibility  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment, implementation,  evaluation,  and  pe- 
riodic revision  of  the  pharmaceutical  services 
plan.  This  Includes  maintaining  a  close  liai- 
son with  State  and  local  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociations and  representation  at  conferences 
and  committees  dealing  with  various  seg- 
ments of  pharmacy. 

Action  Taken:  Action  is  being  taken  to 
staff  completely  our  medical  unit.  A  Psy- 
chiatrist has  been  employed  on  a  part-time 
basis  to  provide  three  full  days  of  consulta- 
tion per  month.  An  interview  has  Just  been 


completed  with  a  quaUfied  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  and  we  hope  to  add  this  person  to 
the  staff  shortly.  The  part>time  pharmacist 
was  placed  on  a  full-time  status  June  17, 
1968,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Medical  Services  Division.  He  has  been 
most  active  since  that  time  in  explaining  our 
drug  program  to  local  professional  associa- 
tions and  representing  this  Department  at 
conferences  and  committees  dealing  with  va- 
rious segments  of  pharmacy,  in  addition  to 
compiling  the  necessary  data  for  the  publica- 
tion of  our  Official  Drug  Pricing  Guide. 

RecommendaUon :  The  State  Welfare  De- 
partment should  strive  to  streamline  process- 
ing of  provider's  claims  through  by-passing 
tinnecessary  handling  at  the  county  level. 

Action  Taken:  We  believe  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  current  approval 
of  medical  claims  at  the  county  level.  Legis- 
lative revisions  are  under  consideration  for 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Recommendation:  Develop  an  approved 
drug  listing  of  those  items  determined  neces- 
sary by  appropriate  medical  advisory  com- 
mittees. This  list  may  then  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  authorized  providers  m  prescribing,  dis- 
pensing, and  pricing.  The  necessary  built-in 
controls  for  refills,  quantity  or  dollar  limita- 
tions should  be  simultaneously  developed 
and  made  known  to  all  providers  of  medical 
services  and  care. 

Action  Taken:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Public  Welfare  Offi- 
cial Drug  Pricing  Guide  which  was  placed  in 
effect  Augiist  1.  1968.  This  publication  was 
distributed  to  all  Physicians  and  Pharmacists 
in  the  State  who  are  providers  of  medical 
services  and  care  as  well  as  to  other  appro- 
priate personnel  such  as  hospital  pharma- 
cists, clinic  pharmacists,  and  welfare  person- 
nel at  the  county  level.  We  are  reimbursing 
all  vendors  for  public  welfare  patients  for 
medicines  In  this  manner.  Legend  or  pre- 
scription medicines  at  the  rate  of  acquisition 
cost  plus  $1.75  dispensing  fee.  Non-legend  or 
over-the-counter  Items  at  the  rate  of  cost 
plus  33Y,%  mark-up. 

Recommendation:  The  State  should  fur- 
nish printed  instructions  and  necessary 
forms  to  the  various  providers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  "form  filing"  but  adequate  to  pro- 
vide all  required  data  for  evaluation,  utiliza- 
tion, and  certification  of  services  and  care 
provided. 

Action  Taken:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
new  Form  DM-IOF  which  wUl  serve  as  the 
only  form  required  from  initiation  by  the 
Physician  to  payment  to  the  vendors  for 
services  rendered.  Instructions  regarding  the 
form  are  Included  In  the  OfDclal  Drug  Prlclne 
Guide.  •* 

Recommendation:  The  State  should  em- 
ploy a  field  investigator  to  review  and  inspect 
those  providers  or  recipients  who  exhibited 
abnormal  patterns  of  utilization. 

Action  Taken:  A  full-time  field  Investi- 
gator was  employed  May  6.  1968.  to  review 
and  inspect  those  providers  or  recipients  who 
exhibit  abnormal  patterns  of  utilization.  He 
Is  eminently  qualified  because  of  his  law  en- 
forcement background  of  twenty  vears'  expe- 
rience as  a  sheriff  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Toblassen  was  given  Intensive  training 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  by  the  Investigative 
staff  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  We  feel  the  work 
that  Mr.  Toblassen  has  done  in  the  short 
time  he  has  been  on  our  staff  Is  probably  the 
most  significant  factor  In  lowering  our  pre- 
scription prices  to  their  present  level.  Several 
problems  of  over-utilization  have  come  to 
our  attention  and  the  welfare  patients  guilty 
of  these  offenses  are  healthier  by  far  than 
they  have  been  In  recent  years.  Nebraska's 
average  prescription  cost  for  welfare  prescrip- 
tions prior  to  the  implementation  of  our  In- 
vestigative processes  was  $6.10  and  has  since 
been  reduced  to  $4  36.  Specific  cases  in  the 
investigators  files  are  of  a  hospital's  monthly 
billing  being  cut  $4,500.  because  of  Improper 
charging  and  billing  processes.  Also,  a  pri- 


vately owned  retail  pharmacy  had  their 
monthly  statement  cut  from  $1,700,  to  $1,250. 
These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  many 
clrcimiventlons  we  have  uncovered  which  for- 
tunately are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Recommendation:  The  Medical  and  Proc- 
essing Unit  should  develop  programs  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  State's  Data  Processing 
Section  to  provide  adequate  data  for  evalua- 
tion. This  woiUd  Include  vendor  profiles 
recipient  profiles,  etc. 

Action  Taken:  Programs  have  been  devel- 
oped  to  provide  adequate  data  for  evaluation. 
Enclosed  Is  one  example  (Drug  Cost  Index)  o: 
such  a  program.  Others  already  developed  are 
Drug  Utilization  Index.  Vendor  Cost  Index, 
and  Vendor  Drug  Utilization  Profile.  Others 
are  in  the  development  stage.  Mr.  Harold 
Strode's  research  and  data  have  been  com- 
piled  and  the  amazing  accumulation  of  data 
has  been  made  available  to  your  office  on  a 
monthly  basis.  This  data  aids  our  office 
specifically  In  the  study  of  pricing  by  the 
dispensing  doctor  and  druggist  and  will  also 
be  the  basis  of  the  quarterly  updating  of  our 
"Official  Drug  Pricing  Guide." 

Recommendation:  The  State  should  make 
better  use  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee  as  described  in  "The  Role  of  the  State 
Medical  Advisory  Committees  in  Medicaid 
(Title  XIX) ."  Copies  have  been  provided  to 
the  State  Welfare  Department. 

Action  Taken:  Action  is  underway  to  re- 
vitalize our  committee  and  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  several  sub-committees  with 
whom  we  could  work  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Sub-committees  were  used  In  our  new  drug 
program. 

Recommendation:  All  instructions  should 
be  properly  disseminated  to  those  concerned 
Follow-up  by  the  State  should  be  made  to 
counties  in  coordinated  efforts  with  State 
and  County  personnel. 

Action  Taken:  All  necessary  instructions 
are  disseminated  to  appropriate  personnel  by 
means  of  memoranda  and  the  Nebraska  State 
Plan  and  Manual.  Responsible  personnel  visit 
counties  for  discussion  of  problems  and 
coordination. 

Although  there  has  not  been  time  since  our 
drug  program  was  placed  into  effect  to  offer 
such  of  an  evaluation,  we  believe  it  has  been 
fairly  well  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  professional  personnel.  A  few  of  the  ven- 
dors were  not  exactly  happy  with  the  dls- 
penslng  fee  and  a  very  few  of  our  Physicians 
were  displeased  with  the  change,  per  se:  how- 
ever, the  vast  majority  have  accepted  it  with- 
out comment. 

Our  sincere  and  special  thanks  to  vour 
committee  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  Invaluable  aid  given  us  in  helping 
our  staff  develop  these  positive  and  forward 
steps  in  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  our  Title  XTX  program. 
Sincerely, 

H.  W.  Rogers. 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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S.  2563— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT OF  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DISPOSAL 
OF  SURPLUS  URBAN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  June  26, 
1969,  I  advised  my  colleagues  that  I  was 
drafting  an  amendment  to  section  203 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  to  permit  the 
disposal  of  surplus  urban  real  property 
to  public  housing  agencies  for  use  for 
public  housing  purposes. 

As  I  explained  at  that  time,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  surplus 


property  disposal  program.  I  believe  we 
need  a  fresh  look  at  the  act  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  purposes  for  which  sur- 
plus Federal  land  may  be  acquired  by 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  at 
discoimted  prices. 

First  of  all,  we  should  analyze  in  the 
light  of  today's  needs,  the  purposes  for 
which  such  land  may  be  acquired  at  re- 
duced or  no  cost.  Much  as  we  may 
revere  historic  monuments,  my  view 
would  be  that  a  no  less  worthy  purpose 
would  be  to  permit  cities  to  acquire  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  for  public 
housing. 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  of  Detroit, 
called  my  attention  to  the  following  sit- 
uation: after  the  Detroit  riots,  the  city 
was  authorized  to  use  certain  of  the  old 
Port  Wayne  military  post  for  tempqrary 
housing.  The  Federal  Surplus  Property 
Division  has  now  told  the  city  that  It 
must  plan  to  vacate  unless  it  wants  to 
buy  or  lease  the  housing.  Either  purchase 
or  lease  would  be  at  full  market  value, 
according  to  GSA. 

The  mayor  suggested,  and  I  agree,  that 
if,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Surplus  Property 
Act  does  not  include  housing  as  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  a  municipality 
would  be  eligible  to  purchase  at  less  than 
market  value,  an  amendment  to  the  act 
should  be  sought  which  would  include 
public  housing. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
such  a  proposed  amendment.  I  note  that 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
plus Property  is  meeting  July  9  and  10  on 
a  number  of  bills  amending  this  act,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  could 
receive  consideration,  along  with  the 
other  bilLs  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2563)  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the 
disposal  of  surplus  urban  real  property  to 
public  housing  agencies  for  use  for  pub- 
lic housing  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


8.  2564  AND  S.  2565— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  AUTHORIZING  THE  AC- 
QUISITION OF  THE  INHOLDINGS 
IN  THE  EVERGLADES  NATIONAL 
PARK,  FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  of  the  inholdings  in  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.  Having 
spearheaded  the  establishment  of  the 
park  when  I  was  Governor,  and  negoti- 
ated with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  agreement  for  the  ultimate  setting 
up  of  the  park,  and  as  Governor  signed 
the  first  deed  conveying  State  lands  for 
ultimate  inclusion  in  the  park,  I  am  very 
deeply  interested  in  seeing  that  the  pri- 
vate holdings  within  the  park  bound- 
aries are  acquired. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  I  have 
Introduced  various  bills  relating  to  the 
park,  and  in  1957  I  introduced  a  bUl.  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Smathers,  to  final- 


ize the  boundaries  of  the  park  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire the  inholdings  therein,  and  pro- 
viding for  further  transfer  of  certain 
lands  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  the  acceptance 
of  substantial  other  lands  to  add  to  the 
park  in  the  vicinity  of  Everglades  City 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands.  This 
legislation  was  enacted  into  Public  Law 
85-482  dated  July  2,  1958,  but  due  to 
committee  action,  the  authorization  was 
limited  to  $2  million  for  acquisition  of  the 
inholdings  to  match  the  $2  million  which 
the  State  had  already  given,  in  addition 
to  Its  gift  of  some  850,000  acres  of  land 
and  water. 

Up  to  1965  efforts  to  obtain  appropria- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  the  Inhold- 
ings in  the  park  were  to  no  avail  even 
though  a  budget  request  was  submitted. 
In  fiscal  year  1965,  however,  $452,000  was 
included  in  the  supplemental  bill  to 
purchase  4,420  acres.  Subsequently,  ad- 
ditional appropriations  were  made  up  to 
the  legal  authority  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  on  au- 
thorization contained  in  Public  Law  85- 
482  and  the  consistent  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility to  acquire  the  private  Inholdings 
results  in  the  fact  that  there  still  re- 
mains some  74,638  acres  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  to  the  park,  and  let 
me  say  I  am  in  accord  with  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  water  supply,  I  believe  it  Is 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  live 
up  to  Its  agreement  and  to  complete  the 
acquisition  of  the  Inholdings  in  the  park, 
which  has  been  pending  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  6,640  acres  of 
land,  known  as  the  Flagler  tract.  In  the 
Hole  in  the  Donut  section  of  the  park, 
and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  immedi- 
ately referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  introduce  a  bill 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  the  remaining 
private  inholdings  in  the  park  of  some 
67,998  acres  of  land  and  ask  that  it  be 
received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

For  clarification.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  two  bills  since  there  is  an 
emergency  need  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  6,640  acres  of  land  contained  in  the 
first  bill  I  have  offered  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  currently  has  an 
option  on  the  acreage  that  will  expire 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year.  And  while 
It  is  of  great  Importance  that  all  of  the 
remaining  acreage  be  acquired,  and  the 
sooner  such  acquisition  is  accomplished 
the  less  likely  it  Is  that  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition will  be  increased,  the  emergency 
situation  applicable  to  the  Flagler  tract 
does  not  apply  with  regard  to  other  ac- 
quisitions, although  the  private  owners 
have  been  waiting  for  years  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  add  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  90-401,  to  amend 


title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
could  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
inholdings  in  the  park  provided  that  the 
authorization  had  been  enacted.  Al- 
though I  understand  informally  that 
funds  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have 
already  been  committed,  I  am  hopeful 
that,  by  affirmative  action  on  the  bills 
I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  be  able  to 
rearrange  priorities  to  expedite  the  long 
overdue  acquisition  of  the  inholdings  in 
the  park. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received^  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills  (S.  2564)  to  amend  the  act 
fixing  the  boundary  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  Fla.,  and  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  land  therein.  In 
order  to  authorize  an  additional  amoimt 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  for 
such  park;  and  (S.  2565)  to  amend  the 
act  fixing  the  boundary  of  Everglades 
National  Park.  Fla.,  and  authorizing  the 
acquisition  of  land  therein,  in  order  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  such  ac- 
quisitions, introduced  by  Mr.  Hollakd, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2568— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ALLEVIATING  THE  BORDER  COM- 
MUTER LABOR  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
imfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to 
employ  any  alien  unlawfully  present  in 
the  United  States,  or  to  employ  aliens 
whose  principal  dwelling  places  are  in 
a  foreign  country  during  a  labor  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  adverse  social 
and  economic  impact  caused  by  commut- 
ers who  cross  the  U.S.-Mexican  border 
to  work  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California.  Recent  hearings  by  the 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  revealed 
the  severity  of  this  problem. 

The  commuters  I  refer  to  are  workers, 
predominantly  from  Mexico,  that  gain 
entry  into  the  United  States  for  a  day, 
or  a  week,  or  a  month  or  more,  by  dis- 
playing either  a  form  1-151 — permanent 
alien  registration  card — commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  green  card — or  a  certificate 
showing  a  U.S.  birthplace,  or  a  temporary 
3-day  visa — white  card — or  a  baptismal 
certificate.  Large  numbers  of  illegal  en- 
trants also  come  across  the  border  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

The  ready  availability  of  workers  along 
the  border  areas  has  contributed  to  the 
depression  of  living  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  has  created  a  situation  resembling 
our  1930's  depression  economy.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  commuter's  adverse  impact  on 
our  economy  are  the  following  data:  90 
percent  of  commuters  are  in  eight  border 
aresis  from  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Califor- 
nia: unemployment  in  Texas  border  cities 
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Is  almost  95  percent  greater  than  in 
Texas  interior  cities;  alien  commuters 
work  most  often  in  the  lowest  skilled, 
most  menial  and  lowest  paid  Jobs;  wages 
for  seasonal  farmwork  in  Texas  border 
areas  are  over  30  percent  less  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  State;  firms  that  employ  com- 
muters tend  to  pay  lower  wages  than 
firms  that  employ  only  U.S.  residents  and 
tend  to  pay  lower  wages  than  are  paid 
U.S.  residents  for  the  same  work;  wage 
rates  paid  to  commuters  are  often  less 
than  what  unemployed  U.S.  residents  say 
they  are  able  to  accept;  California  farm 
wage  rates  are  lowest  in  the  border  areas 
where  the  bulk  of  the  farm  labor  force  is 
composed  of  commuters;  commuters  con- 
stitute about  85  percent  of  the  farmwork 
force  in  California  Imperial  Valley, 
where  unemployment  in  1966  was  10  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force,  twice  the  average 
rate  for  the  entire  State.  Furthermore, 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy is  created  by  the  introduction  of 
-    U.S^oUars. 

Another  major  adverse  effect  is  that 
community  and  union  organization  ef- 
forts are  rendered  difQcult  and  often  in- 
effective due  to  the  ready  availability  of 
workers  at  such  low  wages  and  poor  liv- 
ing conditions.  By  permitting  commuters 
to  work  indiscriminately  in  our  economy 
and  then  take  their  wages  back  to  the 
low-cost,   low-wage   Mexican   economy, 
living  and  wage  standards  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens are  undermined,  decent  job  oppor- 
tunities are  damaged,  and  there  is  an 
Impact  throughout  our  entire  Nation. 
The  economic  depression  no  doubt  causes 
U.S.  citizens  to  migrate  north,  and  to  our 
cities,  in  a  desperate  search  for  work. 
Commuters  too  often  have  little  or  no 
stake  in  the  resolution  of  domestic  labor 
disputes  or  in  a  sustained  effort  to  im- 
prove living  conditions.  They  simply  re- 
turn to  the  Mexican  economy  with  their 
earnings.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
commuters  are  used  as  strikebreakers 
during  labor  organizing  efforts  to  obtain 
collective  bargaining  agreements  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  work- 
ers at  24  struck  grape  ranches  in  the 
California  area  in  1968  were  Mexican  na- 
tional green-card  holders. 

This  situation  has  a  particular  impact 
on  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
er who  is  powerless  to  affect  his  own 
unemployment  and  underemployment, 
powerless  to  fight  job  displacement,  and 
powerless  in  union  or  community  organi- 
zation efforts  to  improve  his  living  and 
working  conditions. 

A  proposal  that  is  designed  to  alleviate 
some  aspects  of  the  commuter  problem  is 
contained  in  a  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  The  proposal  would  add  a  new 
section  8(a)  (6)  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  making  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  an  employer  to  hire  any  alien 
unlawfully  present  in  the  United  States, 
or  for  an  employer  to  hire  during  a  labor 
dispute  as  replacements  for  a  regiUar  em- 
ployee, any  person  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  whose  permanent  resi- 
dence is  in  a  country  contiguous  to  the 
United  States.  It  Is  further  proposed 
that  the  present  section  10(1)  of  the 
NLRA  be  amended  to  provide  manda- 
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tory  and  speedy  injunctions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  proposed  new  section  8(a) 
(6) .  The  proposal  contemplates  coverage 
of  the  agrlcultiu-e  industry  even  if  leg- 
islative proposals — such  aa  8.  8 — to  re- 
move the  exclusion  of  agriculture  em- 
ployees are  not  enacted. 

Other  proposals  relating  to  the  border 
commuter  labor,  problem  are  already 
under  consideration.  Today  Congress- 
man Prank  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
introducing  a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  I 
now  am  introducing,  and  hearings  are 
scheduled  on  his  bill  for  next  week.  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  has  introduced 
another  bill  (S.  1694),  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  that  would  amend  our  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  laws  by  re- 
fining the  commuter  labor  system.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee, which  has  legislative  jurisdiction, 
and  on  which  Senator  EIennedt  serves, 
will  soon  be  holding  hearings  on  that  bill. 
There  are  companion  bills  to  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  on  the  House  side.  I  do  hope 
that  hearings,  in  addition  to  the  inves- 
tigative hearings  already  conducted  by 
the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  can 
be  held  soon  on  my  proposal  today. 

The  investigative  hearings  held  by  the 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  on  May 
28  and  29,  1969,  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  border  commuter  labor  problem  is 
quite  complicated  and  difficult  to  define. 
It  is  not  subject  to  easy  solution.  One 
matter  is  certain,  however,  and  it  is  that 
the  best  way  to  cure  the  problems  of 
poverty,  low  wages,  and  deplorable  liv- 
ing conditions  along  our  Southwestern 
border  communities  is  to  ronove  the  bar- 
riers that  stand  in  front  of  human  be- 
ings who  are  trying  to  gain  their  fair 
share  of  the  American  dream  that  has 
been  denied  them  for  so  long.  A  major 
hurdle  to  strong,  effective,  self-help 
imion  and  community  organization  is 
the  continuation  of  the  commuter  S3re- 
tem  as  we  know  it  today.  My  bill  will 
hopefully  eliminate  at  least  one  aspect  of 
the  problem  by  making  it  an  unfair  Labor 
practice  under  the  NLRA  for  employers 
to  hire  iUegal  entrants  and  commuter 
strikebreakers.  I  am  open  to  further  sug- 
gestions to  alleviating  the  problem  from 
my  colleagues  and  interested  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2568)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  an  employer  to  employ  any  alien  un- 
lawfully present  in  the  United  States,  or 
to  employ  aliens  whose  principal  dwell- 
ing places  are  in  a  foreign  country  dur- 
ing a  labor  dispute,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(a)  and  section  10(1)  of  the  National  Labor 
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Relations  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended  as 
follows: 

SccTiON  1.  Add  a  new  paragraph  to  section 
8(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  employ  any  alien  unlawfully  pres- 
ent  In  the  United  States;  or  to  hire  during 
a  labor  dispute  as  replacements  for  a  person 
or  persons  ordinarily  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer any  aUen  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  whose 
principal,  actual  dwelling  place  is  in  a  for- 
eign country  contiguous  to  the  United 
States;  Provided  that  this  section  8(ai{6) 
shall  apply  to  any  employer,  whether  or  not 
he  employs  'employees'  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon2(3)." 

Sec.  a.  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  section 
10(1)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  adding  the  words  "or  section  8(a)  (6)  " 
after  "or  section  8(b)  (7) ,". 


S.  2569— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  introduce  today,  by  request,  deals 
with  a  banking  matter  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  we  feel  needs  con- 
sideration. We  introduce  this  bill  so  that 
the  issue  may  be  given  attention  and 
the  matter  can  be  given  a  forum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
following  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2569)  to  amend  section 
3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bennett),  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2S88 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956    (12    U.S.C.    1842(d))    is    amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:    ":  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
prohibition  shall  not  be  applicable  in  the 
case  of  any  bank  holding  company  if  (1)  the 
operations  of  such  bank  holding  companyt 
banking  subsidiaries   were  principally  con- 
ducted in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  proviso,  or  on  the  date 
on  which  such  company  became  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,   whichever   Is  later,  and  the 
additional  bank  the  assets  or  shares  of  which. 
or  other  Interest  In  which.  Is  to  be  acquired 
Is  located  In  the  National  Capital  region,  at 
defined  In  section    103(a)    of  the  NaUonsl 
Capital    Transportation    Act    of    19fl0    (40 
U.S.C.  652(a) ),  or  (2)  the  operations  of  such 
bank  holding  company's  banking  subsidiaries 
were  principally  conducted  in  a  State  con- 
tiguous to  the  District  of  Columbia  on  such 
effective  date,  or  on  the  date  on  which  such 
company  became  a  bank  holding  company. 
whichever  Is  later,  and  the  additional  bank 
the  assets  or  shares  of  which,  or  other  Interest 
in  which.  Is  to  be  acquired  Is  located  In  the 
District  of  Oolumbla." 

The  summary  of  the  bill,  presented  by 
Brfr.  Sparkman.  is  as  follows: 


BANK  Holding  Companixs  in  trx  Nationai. 
Capital  Region:  SmciiART  of  Pkopobkd 
Legislation 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  a  registered 
bank  holding  company  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  before 
•oquUing  control  of  any  bank,  and  the 
Board  Is  prohibited  from  granting  Its  ap- 
proval where  the  acquisition  would  cross 
a  State  line — ^tbat  Is,  where  a  holding  com- 
pany has  subsidiary  banks  In  one  State  and 
seeks  to  acquire  a  bank  in  another  State. 
This  State-line  limitation  is  contained  in 
section  3(d)   of  the  1956  Act. 

Because  this  restriction  has  given  rise  to 
special  difficulties  In  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  attached  bill  would 
modify  section  3(d)  with  respect  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  The  bill  would 
add  a  proviso  to  section  3(d)  permitting  the 
Board  to  approve  a  bank  acquisition  across 
a  State  line  only  in  the  following  two  spe- 
cific circumstances : 

(1)  Where  the  holding  company  is  baaed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (that  Is,  where  Its 
banking  subsidiaries  are  principally  located 
In  D.C.),  the  Board  could  approve  the  com- 
pany's acquisition  of  a  bank  located  In  the 
immediate  suburban  areas  of  Maryland  and 
Vlrglnla.1 

(2)  Where  the  holding  company  Is  based 
anywhere  In  the  States  of  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia, the  Board  could  approve  the  com- 
pany's acquisition  of  a  bank  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  make  it 
possible  for  Individual  banlcs  in  Washing- 
ton to  become  af&llated,  through  registered 
holding  companies,  with  banks  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  in  order  to  Improve  banking 
services  and  increase  banking  competition 
throughout  the  area.  A  D.C.-based  bank 
holding  company  could  acquire  banks  only 
In  the  immediate  suburbs  of  Washington, 
although  a  holding  company  based  anywhere 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia  could  acquire  a  D.C. 
bank. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  Federal  or  State 
law  In  any  other  way.  Thus,  for  example: 

(a)  The  blU  would  not  reduce  or  alter  the 
existing  authority  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
over  the  establishment  of  State-chartered 
banks  and  branches  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. It  would  not  permit  any  D.C.  or  other 
out-of-state  bank  to  come  Into  Maryland 
or  Virginia  and  establish  branches  there. 
Just  as  at  present,  new  banlcs  or  branches 
could  be  established  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  banking  authorities,  in  the  case 
of  State-chartered  baniu,  or  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  in  the  case  of  National 
banks. 

lb)  The  bill  would  not  reduce  or  alter 
the  existing  authority  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia banking  agencies  to  examine  and  su- 
pervise State-chartered  bcmks  within  their 
jurisdictions.  Thus,  a  State-chartered  bank 
acquired  by  a  holding  company  under  tills 


'  Specifically,  the  acquired  bank  would  have 
to  be  located  in  "the  Nationai  Capital  re- 
gion," which  has  been  defined  In  several 
other  Federal  statutes  aa  follows: 

"National  Capital  region"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Montgtmery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoim,  and  Prince 
William  Counties  and  the  cities  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Falls  Ch\irch  m  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  all  other  cities  now  or  here- 
after existing  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  within 
the  geographic  area  bounded  by  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  combined  area  of  said 
counties  and  cities. 

United  States  Code,  title  40,  section  652(a) . 

The  definition  quoted  is  from  section  103 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  I960,  although  other  statutes  also  define 
the  Nationai  Capital  Region  as  encompassing 
the  same  area. 
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proposed  legislation  would  retain  its  sep- 
arate Identity  and  continue  to  be  subject  to 
supervision  and  examination  by  State  au- 
thorities. Similarly,  the  bill  would  not  au- 
thorize the  merger  of  Maryland  or  Virginia 
banlcs  with  District  banks. 

(c)  The  bill  would  not  alter  the  legality 
of  bank  holding  companies  In  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  since  the  formation  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  currently  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  both  States. 

(d)  The  bill  would  not  alter  the  standards 
or  requirements  for  FedM^  Reserve  Board 
approval  of  an  acquisition,  except  for  the 
specific  modification  of  the  State  line  re- 
striction described  above.  Under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  Board  would  be  required  to  seek  the 
views  of  the  appropriate  State  l>anklng 
agency  on  any  proposed  acquisition  of  a 
State-chartM«d  bank.  If  ttie  State  agency 
disapproved  of  the  acqulaitlon,  the  Board 
would  have  to  hold  a  full  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  Its  decision  would  be  subject  to 
review  in  the  courts.  Moreover,  the  Board  is 
required  to  give  heavy  weight  to  the  com- 
petitive considerations  Involved  in  any  pro- 
posed acquisition,  and  to  notify  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  every  application  the  Board  re- 
ceives, so  that  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division  may  present  its  \-iew8  and 
liave  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the  acquisi- 
tion under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(e)  The  bill  would  not  alter  the  super- 
visory powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
over  registered  bank  holding  companies.  A 
holding  company  formed  pursuant  to  this 
bill  would  be  subject  to  the  same  strict  regu- 
lation as  now  provided  under  the  1956  Act 
for  all  other  registered  bank  holding 
companies. 

(f)  The  bill  would  no*  affect  the  current 
controversy  concerning  "one-bank  holding 
companies".  This  bill  relates  exclusively  to 
registered  bank  holding  companies,  and  its 
desirability  will  not  be  affected  by  the  out- 
come of  the  one-bank  holding  company  con- 
troversy, whatever  that  outcome  may  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  In  introducing  S.  2569,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish within  the  National  Capital  region 
a  commercial  banking  area.  This  bill  is 
further  recognition  of  the  ever  expand- 
ing Washington  Metropolitan  area  and 
its  needs  for  increased  c<MnmercIal 
credit. 

The  outlines  of  the  problem  become 
very  clear  when  we  look  at  the  great 
need  for  banking  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict— compared  with  that  for  the  sur- 
rounding suburban  areas — and  then  look 
at  the  services  available  in  the  two  areas 
of  this  region.  The  total  area  to  which  I 
refer  is  composed  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  the  Maryland  comities  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  CSeorges;  the 
Virginia  counties  of  Loudoim,  Prince 
William,  Arlington,  and  Fairfax;  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church. 
The  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
61.4  square  miles.  Within  the  District 
are  14  banks.  Right  on  the  boimdary  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  major 
Maryland  and  Virginia  banking  institu- 
tions have  a  total  15  banks.  The  eight 
major  Maryland  banking  institutions 
which  maintain  ofSces  on  the  District 
line  are:  First  Nationai  Bank  of  Mary- 
land, Maryland  National  Bank,  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  Maryland,  Equitable  Trust 
Co.,  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National 
Bank.  Suburbcm  Trust  Co.,  Citizens  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  and  American  National 
Bank  of  Maiyland.  These  eight  banks 
show  totals  of  over  $3.2  billion  In 
deposits.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Dis- 


trict line  are  seven  large  Virginia  bank- 
ing organizations.  They  include:  United 
Virginia  Bankshares,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth Bankshares,  First  Virginia  Bank- 
shares,  Financial  General  Corp.,  Virginia 
National  Bank,  First  and  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  Dominion  Bankshares. 
These  seven  banks  show  a  total  of  more 
than  $4  billion  in  deposits.  All  15  of  these 
suburban  banks  can  and  do  operate  on  a 
statewide  basis.  In  comparison  with  these 
banks  with  their  over  $7  billion  In 
deposits,  the  total  deposits  of  the  14  Dis- 
trict banks  of  $2.6  billion  looks  rather 
Insignificant. 

The  present  distribution  of  bank  de- 
posits has  not  always  been  this  way. 
From  1940  to  1966  the  total  population 
of  the  District  increased  from  663,091 
to  806,000  for  an  increase  of  about  22 
percent.  In  the  same  period  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  sub- 
urbs surrounding  the  District  increased 
from  342,923  to  1,809,000  for  an  increase 
of  over  400  percent.  With  this  Increase 
in  population,  the  total  p>ersonal  income 
in  the  National  Capital  Area  has  in- 
creased from  $3  billion  to  $18  billion.  One 
of  the  major  factors  in  this  increaise  in 
population  and  total  income  is  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  With  the  Federal  payroll 
as  the  base  for  the  District  economy,  the 
District  still  remains  the  major  employ- 
ment center  in  the  region  with  a  figure 
of  61  percent  of  the  region's  emplosrment. 

With  this  rise  In  population  and  In- 
come, total  regional  deposits  have  since 
1947  Increased  from  $1  billion,  127  mil- 
lion to  $4  billion,  150  million  in  1968.  In 
1947  deposits  In  the  District  banlcs  to- 
taled $944  minion  and  in  the  suburbs 
totaled  $183  million.  Of  the  regional  de- 
posits therefore,  the  District  banks  rep- 
resented over  83  percent  of  the  total. 
But  as  stated  before,  with  the  large  bank- 
ing associations  of  Mwyland  and  Vir- 
ginia moving  right  up  to  the  borders  of 
the  District,  and  using  their  proximity 
to  the  District  line  to  acquire  the  bank 
deposits  not  only  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia workers  but  also  District  employees, 
the  Wsishington  banks  have  been  unable 
to  compete.  Historically,  the  District  of 
Columbia  banks  have  been  the  major 
financial  institutions  in  the  region — cer- 
tainly much  more  so  than  the  major 
metropolitan  centers  of  Baltimore  smd 
Richmond.  When  the  District  banks  met 
with  a  declining  loan  demand  in  the 
District  and  an  ever  increasing  loan  de- 
mand in  the  suburbs,  the  District  banks 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Now,  though,  with 
the  decline  in  deposits,  the  District  banks 
are  finding  it  harder  and  liarder  each 
day  not  only  to  meet  the  loan  demands 
of  the  region,  but  also  the  District  in 
which  they  are  based. 

If  the  District  economy  is  to  be  re- 
vitalized— particularly  in  the  slum  arefis 
and,  of  course,  it  must,  then  large  com- 
mercial loans  will  be  needed.  The  chief 
source  of  these  loans  must  be  the  local 
bsuiks  and  these  banks  need  deposits  to 
make  the  loans.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  a  recognition  of  this  need  and  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  No  State's  rights  are 
being  infringed;  no  new  precedent  will 
be  set.  All  that  the  bill  proposes  is  that 
commercial  banking  institutions  be  al- 
lowed,  with  Federal  Reserve  Board  ap> 
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proval.  and  under  Individual  State  regu- 
lation, to  enter  Into  competition  with 
other  commercial  banking  institutions  In 
the  overall  metropolitan  area  for  the 
much-needed  bank  deposits  of  a  congres- 
slonally  recognized  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic unit. 

I  have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  because  I  believe  the  problem  is 
of  sufHclent  importance  to  justify  con- 
gressional attention  and  review.  If  its 
Initial  features  need  changing — that  can 
be  done.  But  I  think  that  at  least  we 
ought  to  try  to  work  out  a  solution — and 
this  bill  can  be  a  good  beginning. 


Juhj  8,  1969 


ildent,  I 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

S.  Ji09 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added  as  a 
cospoiisbr  of  the  bill  (S.  809)  to  provide 
Federal  leadership  and  grants  to  the 
States  for  developing  and  implementing 
State  programs  for  youth  camp  safety 
standards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     1471 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1471)  to  amend 
chapter  13  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  widows  and 
children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2391 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2391) 
to  provide  for  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  air  quaUty,  water  qual- 
ity, and  solid  waste  disposal  programs, 
for  the  consideration  of  environmental 
quality  In  public  works  programs  and 
projects,  for  the  coordination  of  all  Fed- 
eral research  programs  which  improve 
knowledge  of  environmental  modifica- 
tions resulting  from  increased  popula- 
tion and  urban  concentration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

8.     2470 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2470)  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to 
authorize  elderly  persons  to  exchange 
food  stamps  under  certain  circumstances 
for  meals  prepared  and  served  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


S.    2S4S 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2545)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  in  order  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  to  arrange  for  com- 
munity service  programs  seeking  solu- 
tions to  national  and  regional  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2482 
COBSECnON  OF  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  wrong 
bill.  I  now  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
his  name  be  stricken  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2457  and  that,  at  its  next  printhig, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2482),  the  National  Kidney 
Disease  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  INOUYE  AT 
DEFENSE  STRATEGY  SEMINAR  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  WAR  COLLEGE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
27,  1969,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  gave  the 
graduation  banquet  address  at  the  1969 
Defense  Strategy  Seminar  of  the  Na- 
tional War  College. 

It  was  a  very  incisive  and  forthright 
analysis  of  the  very  core  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  Senate  is  faced  today  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us.  It  had  a  deep  impact  on  the 
members  of  the  seminar — nearly  250 
civilians  from  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try who  had  taken  2  weeks  out  of  their 
busy  schedules  to  go  on  active  duty  as 
reservists  from  all  of  the  Armed  Porcag. 
Senator  Inouye  brilliantly  analyzed 
four  important  steps  Involved  in  determi- 
nation of  military  expenditures.  He 
rightly  observed  that  people  have  been 
throwing  stones  at  the  wrong  target. 

Most  impressive  to  me  was  his  Insight 
to  the  inescapable  tie  between  foreign 
policy  and  military  implementation  of 
that  policy.  I  have  never  seen  it  expressed 
as  well  as  he  did  when  he  said: 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Department  of 
State  play  a  more  active  role  In  Informing 
Congress  and  the  American  people  on  our 
foreign  policy — on  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  the  formulation  of  treaties,  on  the 
commitments  we  have  made,  and  on  the 
possible  scope  and  nature  of  the  military 
involvements  which  may  be  required  to  fill 
such  commitments.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  required  to  submit  a  posture  state- 
ment each  year  to  Ckingress.  LlkewUe,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  Important  that  the  Department  of 
State  be  required  to  submit  a  similar  state- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  the  great 
value  of  this  outstanding  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  I  urge  a  very 
careful  reading  of  it  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  by  the  top  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MnjTABT-lNDUSTBIAL    COMPLEX 

Vietnam,  Safeguard  system,  SEATO.  NATO 
North  Korea,  ThaUand  .  .  .  These  words  ap-' 
pear  In  our  newspapers;  they  are  heard  over 
radio  and  television;  they  constantly  pop  up 
In  our  dally  conversation.  They  echo  haunt- 
ingly  In  the  chambers  of  our  minds  imtli  we 
want  to  yell  "stop". 

Yes.  I  am  afraid  the  patience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  been  tried.  I,  too,  share  their 
impatience  with  the  seemingly  endless  num- 
ber of  military  involvements  in  which  we  And 
ourselves,  the  gigantic  military  projects  m 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  the  huge  defense 
spendlngs  which  devour  our  national  budget 
I.  too,  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  our  high 
defense  expenditures.  However,  reason  com- 
pels me  to  suggest  that  we  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments to  calmly  and  rationally  analyze  the 
reasons  for  our  enormous  outlays  for  our 
military  defense. 

I  was  encouraged  to  see  that  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  develop  and  deploy  an  (8 
billion  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  has  pro- 
duced a  most  Important  spinoff  effect  of 
Increasing  our  scrutiny  of  our  $80  billion 
military  budget  and  stimulating  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  relationship  between 
the  strength  of  the  "military  industrial  com- 
plex" and  high  military  defense  spendlngs. 
This  debate  Is  healthy.  It  is  good  and 
necessary. 

This  debate  has  successfully  triggered  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  problem  and  stimulated 
genuine  and  widespread  discussion  on  the 
subject.  Everyday  letters  pour  Into  my  office 
Imploring  Congress  to  trim  the  defense  budg- 
et  down  to  the  nice  round  figure  of  $50  bil- 
lion or  to  reduce  It  by  20  percent. 

I  have  now  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
ten  years.  And  lUce  every  Member.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures we  make  each  year  to  support  our  mili- 
tary establishment. 

It  Is,  however,  from  my  association  with 
the  problem  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  people  have  been 
throwing  stones  at  the  wrong  target.  To  re- 
direct the  attack  to  what  I  consider  the 
salient  point  at  issue  here,  let  me  suggest 
that  there  are  four  important  steps  involved 
In  the  determination  of  military  expendi- 
tures. The  Nation,  as  a  whole,  and  Congress, 
in  particular,  have  debated  rather  extensively 
the  last  step  but  very  seldom  the  first  three. 
Let  me  share  with  you  the  four  steps  in- 
volved In  arriving  at  our  level  of  mllU.iry  ex- 
penditures. Discussion  of  the  steps  will  assist 
us  In  analjrzlng  the  decisionmaking  process 
involved  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  in  the 
process  Is  the  Initial  determination  of  our 
commitments  abroad.  Our  military  expendi- 
tures are,  after  all,  designed  to  satisfy  the 
obligations  we  have  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
our  foreign  commitments. 

Over  the  years  we  have  entered  Into  eight 
bilateral  and  multilateral  defense  agree- 
ments with  42  foreign  coimtrles.  We  are  ftt 
this  moment  committed  by  treaty  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  each  of  the  following  coun- 
tries in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack. 

On  September  2,  1947,  we  entered  the  Bio 
IVeaty  and  agreed  to  oome  to  the  aid  of 
Mexico,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala.  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua. 
Oost.a  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

On  April  4.  1949,  we  entered  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  and  agreed  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Canada,  Iceland,  Norway,  United  King- 
dom, Netherlands,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Lux- 
embourg, Portugal,  France,  Italy.  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 
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On  August  30,  1951,  we  entered  the  Philip- 
pine Tn»ty  and  agreed  to  oome  to  the  aid  of 
the  Philippines. 

On  September  1, 1951,  we  entered  the  Anzus 
Treaty  and  agreed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

On  October  I.  1953,  we  entered  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  Treaty  and  agreed  to  oome  to 
the  aid  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

On  September  8.  1954,  we  entered  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  agreed  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Pakistan. 

On  December  2,  1954,  we  entered  the  Re- 
public of  China  Treaty  and  agreed  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

On  January  19,  1960,  we  entered  the  Japa- 
nese treaty  and  agreed  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Japan. 

These  commitments  resulted  from  negotia- 
tions carried  out  by  our  State  Department, 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  approved  by  the 
President.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
played  a  secondary  role  In  determining  our 
commitments  abroad. 

In  your  dally  activities,  I  am  sure  you  have 
found  that  the  most  Important  step  taken 
in  any  venture  Is  generally  the  first.  So  It  Is 
In  the  case  of  foreign  policy  and  national 
commitments.  The  critical  step  lies  In  the 
Initiation  of  the  commitment.  It  Is,  after  all, 
our  commitments  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
determine  the  character  of  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment— our  requirements  for  troops, 
equipment  and  supplies. 

In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
step,  there  has  been  very  little  public  and 
congressional  debate  on  this  step.  This  Is 
surprising  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  certainly  clear 
that  we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  as  soon  as 
the  ink  dries  on  the  treaty. 

History  has  shown  that  the  cost  of  making 
military  commitments  is  low  while  the  price 
of  living  up  to  them  can  be  very  high.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  write  blank  checks 
for  military  commitments  without  seriously 
considering  the  consequences  of  the  conunlt- 
ments — the  scope  of  our  Involvement. 

The  Vietnam  war  should  have  taught  us 
how  frightfully  easy  It  Is  to  find  ourselves 
dangerously  overcommitted  by  a  treaty  unless 
we  have  a  very  clear  Idea  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  commitment  at  the  outset.  Our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  is  a  classic  example 
of  our  dangerous  practice  of  writing  blank 
checks,  hoping  that  the  day  will  never  come 
when  the  checks  will  be  cashed  for  American 
lives  and  resources. 

I  am  sure  that  few  Americans  envisioned 
the  day  we  would  send  two  mUllon  of  otir 
young  men  overseas  to  defend  South  Vlertnam 
when  President  Elsenhower  signed  the 
Southeast  Asia  treaty  on  September  8.  1954. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  former  Presi- 
dent signed  this  document  promising  that 
the  United  States  would  respwnd  to  any 
agression  by  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area, 
few  of  us  would  have  anticipated  that  In  the 
short  span  of  the  last  four  years — from  1965 
to  1969 — we  would  have  lost  33,800  men  in 
uniform,  or  carried  216.644  wounded  soldiers 
off  the  battlefields  or  spent  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion living  up  to  this  commitment. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  step  involved 
In  this  process — arriving  at  a  determination 
of  the  kinds  of  contingencies  for  which  we 
must  be  prepared  In  order  to  fulfill  our  treaty 
obligations.  We  must  know  In  advance  what 
kinds  of  contingencies  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  m  the  Pacific  basin,  In  Etu-ope.  In 
South  America  and  in  Asia.  This  Is  a  dlfBcult 
and  unpleasant  matter.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty we  experience  In  making  this  deter- 
mination Is  matched  only  by  the  dire  conse- 
quences we  face  as  a  nation  if  the  determina- 
tion is  not  made. 

This  very  Important  determination  of  the 
contingencies  for  which  we  must  have  forces 
ready  is  made  by  military  experts  In  the  Pen- 
tagon. I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  De- 
fense Department's  conclusions  on  this  mat- 
ter are  no  secret.  The  most  recent  defense 


posture  statement  released  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  covered  this  very  point.  This  pos- 
ture statement  maintained  that  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  simultaneously 
fight  a  land  war  in  Asia,  a  land  war  In  Eu- 
rope and  a  small  war  in  Latin  America.  The 
tragedy  Is  that  despite  their  Importance,  the 
decisions  made  here  are  accepted  without 
meaningful  debate.  I  certainly  did  not  hear 
any  loud  debate  when  the  posture  statement 
was  released. 

The  third  step  Involves  determining  our 
general  defence  reqtilrements  to  meet  speci- 
fied contingencies.  At  this  stage,  decisions 
are  made  relative  to  the  type  of  military 
establishment  required  to  meet  these  con- 
tingencies, especially  our  manpower  require- 
ments. 

We  must,  for  example,  decide  how  many 
divisions  are  required  to  satisfy  each  of  our 
commitments.  Will  20  divisions  satisfy  our 
commitments  In  Asia?  Or  24?  Or  are  10  divi- 
sions sufficient?  These  are  specific  questions 
which  require  specific  answers.  Yet,  we  have 
had  very  little  public  or  congressional  dis- 
cussion on  the  level  of  inputs  required  to 
satisfy  our  commitments  to  our  42  treaty 
partners. 

It  is  the  fourth  step  which  arouses  heated 
discussions.  This  step  involves  the  deter- 
mination of  how  best  to  equip  our  men  to 
meet  our  commitments.  It  is  this  discussion 
of  details  which  incites  the  great  debates. 
The  debates  concern  such  questions  as 
whether  we  should  purchase  the  TFX  or  fixed 
winged  planes,  or  whether  to  use  the  M-14 
or  M-ie  rifle.  While  these  are  Important  con- 
siderations Involving  billions  of  dollars  In 
our  national  budget,  they  are  not  the  criti- 
cal Issues.  I  can  assure  you  that  going 
through  the  voluminous  $80  bllUon  defense 
budget  at  this  stage  is  a  staggering  task.  At 
this  point  we  are  nlt-plcking  over  details 
after  the  major  decisions  have  been  made. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  all  too  often  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  technical  military 
question  of  how  to  meet  our  conunltment 
abroad  and  Ignore  the  much  larger  ques- 
tion of  deciding  whether  the  commitment  It- 
self Is  vital  to  our  national  interest.  We  forget 
that  the  question  of  the  kind  of  equipment 
our  military  needs  only  arises  because  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  defense  treaties  have 
been  signed,  because  conunltments  have  been 
made,  because  contingencies  must  be  pre- 
pared for. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  those  deci- 
sions which  necessitate  high  defense  costs 
have  already  bfeen  made  at  this  stage,  debate 
continues  to  focus  primarily  on  this  fourth 
step. 

I  am  compelled  to  add  at  this  point  that 
most  of  our  defense  dollars  are  spent  on 
"general  purpose  forces" — the  planes,  ships, 
and  aircraft  carriers  used  In  limited  wars.  It 
Is  this  section  of  the  budget  which  Is  most 
closely  related  to  our  military  commitments 
abroad.  The  greater  the  number  of  our  com- 
mitments, the  larger  our  budget  for  general 
purpose  forces  must  be.  By  the  same  token, 
the  fewer  our  commitments,  the  smaller  our 
budget. 

We  must  realize  that  It  Is  too  late  at  step 
four  to  attempt  to  significantly  reduce  the 
military  budget.  Significant  reduction  In  de- 
fense expenditures  require  reductions  at  each 
prior  step — steps  one  to  three. 

We  appear  to  be  seeing  the  trees  but  miss- 
ing the  forest  In  our  attacks  on  the  military 
Industrial  complex.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
one  wants  to  seriously  discuss  the  military 
budget  and  military  spendlngs,  one  should 
begin  dlscuwlng  the  Issue  at  the  first  point 
where  the  decision  leading  to  the  ultimate 
purchase  of  equipment  Is  made — at  the  stage 
when  the  Initial  decision  Is  made  to  enter  Into 
"X"  number  of  defense  commitments  abroad, 
when  the  decision  Is  made  to  prepare  for  "Y" 
number  of  contingencies,  when  the  decision 
is  made  to  deploy  "Z"  number  of  divisions. 
We  must  be  realistic  and  realize  that  once 
these  commitments  are  made,  our  military 
Is  compelled  and  responsible  for  preparing 


for  these  contingencies  and  for  arming  our 
men  as  adequately  as  It  can. 

The  basic  question  Involved  here  Is  really 
related  to  our  foreign  policy.  Thus,  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Department  of  State  play  a 
more  active  role  In  Informing  Congress  and 
the  American  people  on  our  foreign  policy — 
on  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  formu- 
lation of  treaties,  on  the  commitments  we 
have  made,  and  on  the  possible  scope  and 
nature  of  the  military  Involvements  which 
may  be  required  to  fulfill  such  commitments. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  required 
to  submit  a  posture  statement  each  year  to 
Congress.  Likewise,  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
that  the  Department  of  State  be  required  to 
submit  a  similar  statement.  Congress  should 
know  the  exact  status  of  each  of  our  foreign 
commitments.  It  is,  for  example.  Important 
that  we  know  the  extent  of  our  commitment 
to  Thailand  and  Laos  now  and  after  Viet- 
nam. Are  we  committed  to  fight  another 
"Vietnam"  type  war  In  Indo-Chlna? 

The  status  of  our  conmiltments  abroad 
has  never  been  clearly  explained  to  either 
Congress  or  the  American  people.  There  ex- 
ists today  a  dangerous  void  of  Information  on 
this  very  critical  Issue.  I  find  It  most  alarm- 
ing that  we  lack  detailed  Information  on  so 
Important  a  subject — a  subject  which  con- 
sumes the  largest  single  slice  of  our  national 
budget  and  which  continues  to  deny  tis  the 
resources  we  so  desp>erately  require  to  meet 
our  pressing  domestic  needs. 

It  Is  time  to  place  the  question  of  for- 
eign policy  and  the  military  budget  In  true 
perspective  and  bring  debate  into  that  arena, 
at  that  point,  where  It  will  have  Its  great- 
est impact.  The  existence  of  o\ir  Nation,  no 
less  the  world,  depends  on  It. 


DOMINION  DAY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  July  1,  Canada  celebrated 
Dominion  Day — the  anniversary  of  the 
confederation  of  Canadian  Provinces  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867. 

I  feel  a  special  bond  with  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  for  on  the  border  of  my 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  is  the  International  Peace 
Garden,  dedicated  to  more  than  150  years 
of  peace  between  our  two  nations. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  good  people  who 
share  with  us  the  longest  unfortified 
boundary  in  the  world,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  inscription  on  the  cairn  that 
marks  our  common  border: 

To  God  In  His  glory  we  two  nations  dedi- 
cate this  garden  and  pledge  ourselves  that 
as  long  as  men  shall  live,  we  shall  not  take 
up  arms  against  one  another. 

Surely,  this  is  the  goal  of  all  peaceful 
nations.  Dominion  Day  has  passed  for 
another  year.  But  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out an  expression  of  gratitude  that  Can- 
ada is  our  neighbor  nation. 


HUBERT  HUMPHREY  DECRIES  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  LOW  PRIOR- 
ITY FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  repeatedly  expressed  my  disap- 
pointment about  the  wholly  inadequate 
budget  requests  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration for  educational  programs.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  these  observations 
by  the  distinguished  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Hubert  Humphrey. 

In  one  of  his  nationally  carried  news 
articles,  which  appeared  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  recently,  Mr.  Humphrey 
eloquently  noted: 
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There  are  two  ways  to  cripple  an  educa- 
tional system — one  way  U  to  dlmipt  It,  an- 
other way  la  to  starve  It.  President  Nixon's 
proposed  1969-70  budget  Is  a  starvation  diet 
for  American  education. 

An  example  of  how  our  educational 
programs  haye  been  condemned  to  pre- 
terltlon  by  the  Nixon  administration  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although 
Congress  authorized  $40  miUion  imder 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  which  I 
sponsored  and  was  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress,  only  25  percent  of  that  amount, 
or  $10  million,  has  been  requested  in  the 
administration  budget. 

I  commend  Mr.  Humphrey's  article  to 
my  colleagues  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
make  us  all  more  conscious  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  this  country  and  the 
priority  we  must  give  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey,  entitled  "Rank  Educa- 
tion High  in  National  Priorities,"  appear- 
ing in -the  San  Antonio  Express,  July  6, 
1«69,  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rank  Education  High  in  National 

Priorities 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Public    attention    to    education    today   Is 

focused  on  a  handful  of  extremists  on  our 

college  campuses.  If  they  were  to  bum  out 

a  local  library  or  school  building,  there  would 

be  a  public  outcry.  Community  leaders  would 

demand  that  something  be  done  about  It. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  destroyers — 
the  violent  destroyers  and  the  do-nothing 
destroyers. 

There  are  two  ways  to  destroy  books — 
one  way  is  to  burn  them,  another  way  Is 
never  to  print  or  buy  them. 

There  are  two  ways  to  cripple  an  educa- 
tional system — one  way  Is  to  disrupt  It,  an- 
other way  Is  to  starve  It. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  1969-70  budget 
Is  a  starvation  diet  for  American  education. 
It  cuts  education  funds  by  25  per  cent  and 
slashes  library  funds  by  66  per  cent.  The 
Nixon  budget  cuts  In  education  are  pro- 
portionally larger  than  In  any  other  major 
area. 

These  cuts  will  seriously  hurt  local  school 
districts  and  come  at  a  time  when  local 
property  taxes  to  support  the  schools  have 
become  almost  more  than  the  average  home- 
owner can  bear. 

Now,  local  educators  who  planned  local 
programs  and  budgeted  local  money  to  be 
supplemented  by  federal  help  suddenly  find 
themselves  about  to  be  cut  off  by  Wash- 
ington. 

Educational  programs  must  have  continu- 
ity. They  must  not  be  turned  on  and  off 
every  few  years. 

The  Nixon  education  budget  is  $3.2  bil- 
lion, almost  a  fxill  bUUon  dollars  under  the 
»4.1  bUllon  requested  by  President  Johnson. 
The  Johnson  request  was  modest  enough, 
just  1158  million  over  what  was  spent  last 
year,  and  a  million  dollars  under  what  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress. 

An  example  of  the  Nixon  cuts  was  $40 
million  to  aid  states  in  the  vocaUonal  train- 
ing of  the  mentally  retarded. 

We  have  six  mllUon  mentally  retarded  in 
this  country,  and  over  five  million  are  train- 
able. Two  million  now  hold  jobs,  which 
means  another  three  million  could  be 
trained  and  employed. 

The  jobs  are  avaUable.  In  the  food  service 
Industry  alone,  it  Is  estimated  there  are 
300,000  jobs  waiting  to  be  flUed  in  the  next 
10  months. 


Wltli  $400  mllUon  in  vocatlooAl  education 
fimds,  about  100,000  mentally  retarded  could 
be  trained  each  year  to  hold  jobs.  Bach  now 
costs  the  government  some  $3,600  a  year  for 
welfare  benefits.  Each  could  earn  at  least 
that  much  if  properly  trained,  so  the  econ- 
omy would  gain  by  some  $7,000  a  year  every 
time  a  mentally  retarded  person  gets  a  job 
and  goes  off  welfare. 

Thus  an  Investment  of  $40  million  a  year 
could  add  $700  million  a  year  to  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  training  programs  and  result- 
ing Jobs  would  give  new  dignity  to  the  lives 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

President  NUon.  going  at  the  education 
budget  with  an  axe,  recommends  that  these 
training  funds  be  completely  eliminated.  In- 
stead of  training  people  to  get  off  welfare, 
President  Nixon  would  Ignore  them  In  the 
name  of  "economy." 

Other  Nixon  cuts  will  prevent  many  needy 
young  people  from  going  on  to  college.  The 
Nixon  budget  reduced  student  loans  from 
$270  million  to  $155  million. 

In  his  campaign,  candidate  Nixon  promised 
that  every  child  would  have  "the  best  edu- 
caUon  that  our  wisdom  and  schools  can  pro- 
vide, and  an  equal  chance  to  go  Just  as  high 
as  his  talents  will  take  him."  He  added,  "My 
administration  wlU  commit  itself  to  the 
proposition  that  no  young  American  who  Is 
qualified  to  go  to  college  will  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  he  cannot  afford  it." 

President  Nixon  is  not  living  up  to  his 
promises. 

I  encountered  another  example  of  NUon 
priorities  recenUy  when  I  attended  a  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  librarian  fighting  mad 
ready  to  organize  and  mobilize,  wanting  to 
storm  Congress?  I  did. 

During  the  campaign,  candidate  Nixon 
called  our  libraries  "a  vital  educational  re- 
source" and  "a  vital  national  asset." 

This  spring  President  Nixon  proclaimed 
National  Ubrary  Week,  and  during  that 
same  week,  asked  Congress  to  cut  library 
funds  from  $135  mllUon  to  $46  miUionI 

The  librarians  were  fighting  mad.  I  don't 
blame  them. 

For  years,  our  libraries  have  been  under- 
staffed and  underfinanced.  We  have  40,000 
schools  with  no  libraries  at  all. 

The  Democratic  administration  had  pro- 
posed spending  $135  mllUon,  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  day's  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The 
funds  would  have  helped  local  communities 
build  new  pubUc  and  school  libraries  and 
buy  books  and  other  library  resources.  Funds 
to  bring  library  services  to  rural  and  Inner 
city  areas  were  cut  In  half— from  $35  mil- 
lion to  $17.5  million.  Higher  education  li- 
brary funds  were  also  cut  In  half— from  $25 
mUUon  to  $12.5  million. 

Nothing  Is  left  for  library  construction 
BUUons  for  highways?  Tes.  Billions  for  new 
weapons  systems?  Yes.  But  not  one  cent  for 
new  libraries. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  uncon- 
scionable cuts? 

First,  you  can  let  your  congressman  know 
how  you  feel.  Congress  will  restore  these 
education  funds—if  the  message  from  its 
constituents  comes  through  loud  and  clear. 

Second,  after  many  years  as  a  teacher, 
mayor,  senator  and  vice-president,  I  have 
concluded  that  education  Is  so  vital  to  our 
national  Interest  that  It  should  be  separated 
from  the  Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  made  Into  a  cabinet-level  Dept 
of  Education.  ' 

Third,  since  we  have  been  providing  too 
Uttle  and  too  late  for  a  first-rate  educational 
system,  and  since  education  Is  becoming  such 
a  difficult  burden  for  the  local  taxpayer  to 
bear  alone,  we  should  create  a  national  edu- 
cational trust  fund,  similar  to  our  highway 
and  social  security  trust  fimds. 

Financing  of  the  educational  trust  fund 
could  come  from  development  of  oU  shale 
deposits  on  federaUy-owned  lands.  Such  de- 
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velopment  now  makes  economic  sense  for  oU 
companies,  and  bUllons  could  be  earned  each 
year  for  education  If  the  dl  shale  rights  are 
not  given  away. 

We  must  Increase  our  Investment  in  educa- 
tion. Too  many  of  our  children  are  not  get- 
ting a  fair  chance.  When  we  neglect  these 
young  people,  they  grow  up  to  neglect  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  country. 

P\3r  the  long-range  economic  growth  and 
security  of  the  nation,  our  federal  education 
budget  should  be  no  less  than  $10  bllUon  a 
year — ^three  times  what  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  budgeted  this  year.  This  would 
do  more  to  eliminate  poverty  and  btilld  a 
stronger  America  than  anything  else  we 
could  do. 

We  can  do  It.  Congress  should  look  at  our 
national  priorities  and  put  education  near 
the  top,  where  It  belongs. 


THE  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OP 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  tax  re- 
form occupies  the  mind  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  committed  to  correcting 
many  of  the  inequities  which  plague  our 
present  tax  structure.  I  certainly  hope 
we  are. 

However,  there  are  times  when  well- 
intentioned  legislation  can  lead  to  ill- 
founded  laws — times  when  the  attempt 
to  eliminate  one  injustice  leads  to  the 
creation  of  a  far  greater  one.  This  would 
happen,  Mr.  President,  if  this  body  were 
to  heed  the  advice  of  those  who  would 
advocate  the  elimination  of  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  Interest  paid  on 
municipal  bonds. 

Those  who  advocate  such  an  approach 
have  a  laudable  goal  in  mind.  They  feel 
that  no  Individual  receiving  substantial 
income  in  our  country  should  be  allowed 
to  totally  escape  income  tax  liability. 
It  is  then  argued  that  because  some  in- 
dividuals place  all  their  money  in  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  consequently  pay  no 
Income  tax  on  the  interest  received  from 
those  bonds  we  Should  eliminate  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds.  Then, 
so  the  argument  goes,  a  "loophole"  will 
be  closed,  and  these  few  wealthy  Individ- 
uals will  be  paying  taxes  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  ar- 
gument is  wide  of  the  mark.  It  completely 
misses  one  essential  point.  That  point  is 
that  municipalities  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive if  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing market  interest  rate  on  taxable 
bonds. 

It  is  clear  then  that  an  outright  elimi- 
nation of  the  tax-exemption  on  Interest 
from  municipal  bonds  would  create  such 
a  financial  burden  on  the  municipalities 
of  the  various  States  that  they  would 
either  become  insolvent  or  levy  huge 
taxes  on  their  residents. 

Just  how  great  would  these  new  taxes 
be?  In  order  to  state  the  minimum 
imaginable  costs,  let  us  assume  that  mu- 
nicipal bond  rates  would  only  rise  to 
parity  with  corporate  bonds,  say,  at  8 
percent.  In  a  typical  State,  $250  million 
is  raised  yearly  by  municipalities.  With 
the  present  interest  rate  of  5^2  percent, 
$13,750,000  is  paid  in  interest  in  the  first 
year  of  a  bond  Issue  with  a  typical  22- 
year  average  life.  A  40-percent  increase 
in  this  would  be  $5,500,000  for  the  first 
year  and  approximately  $41,250,000  over 


the  life  of  the  bond  issue.  The  additional 
costs  then  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  this  State  would  be  $5^: 
million  next  year  if  we  were  to  remove 
the  tax-exemption  on  municipal  bonds. 
While  it  is  very  dIfBcult  to  tell  who 
would  buy  municipal  bonds  if  the  tax- 
exemption  were  eliminated,  it  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  the  same  people 
who  buy  taxable  bonds  now  would  be  the 
buyers  of  municipal  bonds  when  they 
become  taxable.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  tax  bracket  of  investors 
in  taxable  bonds  is  only  13.4  percent. 
This  tax  rate  is  surprisingly  low  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  buyers  of 
bonds  are  private  pension  funds  and 
other  low-bracket  entities  such  as  life  in- 
surance companies  and  mutual  savings 
banks. 

In  our  hypothetical  stete,  we  find  that 
the  $13,750,000  interest  from  municipal 
bonds  will  only  yield  $1,842,000  worth  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Oovemment — 
$13,750X134.  Since  the  tax  changes 
which  will  enable  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  collect  that  amount  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  mimicipalltles  in  that 
state  some  $5V^  million,  the  change  is 
not  economically  soimd. 

I  am  aware  of  proposals  to  replace  the 
benefit  received  by  the  municipalities  as 
the  result  of  the  tax  exemption  with  a 
Federal  subsidy.  Not  only  is  it  patently 
ludicrous  to  close  a  so-called  loophole 
by  granting  a  subsidy,  but  it  is  also  sense- 
less to  introduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  all  Its  attendant  redtape,  into 
a  system  which  functions  quite  well  with- 
out it. 

Last  year,  some  $16,500  million  of  pri- 
vate capital  was  funneled  into  municipal- 
ities without  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  administering  the  capital 
flow.  I  hesitate  to  think  of  the  costs  we 
would  encounter  in  attempting  to  regu- 
late this  movement  of  capital  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  think  our  urban  areas  and 
rural  mimiclpalities  have  enough  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racies as  things  stand  now.  We  would 
hardly  be  justified  in  increasing  the  prob- 
lems they  face  just  for  the  sake  of  catch- 
ing a  few  more  tax  dollars.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  there  is  evidence  that 
the  elimination  of  the  tax  exemption 
for  municipal  bonds  might  well  result 
in  Federal  expenditures  well  in  excess  of 
any  increase  in  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Finally,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  advocate  a  Federal  subsidy  to 
enable  municipalities  to  siirvive  the  fi- 
nancial havoc  they  would  create  by  elim- 
inating the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
bonds  to  the  fact  that  the  miniTnnm  con- 
ceivable amoimt  of  this  subsidy  would  be 
$250  million  per  year — an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  moneys  to  be  collected  in  tax 
revenues  as  a  result  of  the  eliminaUon 
of  the  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  institute  such  a  program  when 
the  present  municipal  financing  system 
is  working  weU.  I,  for  one,  will  never 
lend  my  vote  to  a  proposal  which  sug- 
gests that  this  Oovemment  should  take 
money  from  taxpayers  in  a  town  or  city, 
spend  pert  of  it  to  pay  salaries  for  the 
bureaucracy  to  collect  it,  and  then  send 
what  is  left  back  to  the  community  as  a 
"subsidy." 


Unless  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
this  tsnie  of  financing  can  be  demon- 
strated, I  shall  oppoee  It  with  all  the 
resources  at  my  command. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  idans  for 
the  elimination  of  the  tax  exemption 
granted  on  the  Interest  paid  on  municipal 
bonds  is  economically  unsupportable  is 
not  the  cause  for  my  greatest  criticism 
of  them,  however. 

Those  who  would  eliminate  the  tax- 
exempt  status  CHI  municipal  bonds  com- 
pletely ignore  the  desirable  economic 
and  social  results  of  the  exemption. 
While  the  economic  absurdity  of  remov- 
ing the  tax  exemption  of  municipal 
bonds  is  apptirent,  this  is  not  the  strong- 
est reason  for  retaining  it. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
tention of  the  tax  exemption  stems  from 
a  very  simple  but  very  correct  maxim: 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  with- 
out financial  Independence.  Transferred 
Into  the  context  of  municipalities  and 
taxes,  this  maxim  tells  us  that  no  munic- 
ipality wUl  have  truly  local  government 
unless  it  has  local  financial  solvency.  Lo- 
cal concepts  of  government  will  not  long 
prevail  over  uniform,  Federal  ones  if  the 
munidpelity  is  financially  dependwit  on 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  concept  of  local 
government,  or  more  accurately,  of  local 
control  over  local  government.  In  an  age 
when  people  are  striking  out  against  a 
society  which  they  feel  attempts  to  con- 
form their  ideas  and  reduce  their  exist- 
ence to  a  computer  card,  it  is  incumbent 
wpon  us  to  limit  the  ever-increasing  im- 
position of  the  Federal  will  upon  individ- 
ual local  communities. 

Individual  communities  often  have  un- 
usual problems  which  demand  imique 
solutions.  Many  of  these  solutions  in- 
volve plans  which  cannot  be  made  if  the 
community  must  first  justify  its  decisions 
to  some  higher  bureaucratic  body.  What 
appears  to  be  a  questionable  solution  to 
a  man  sitting  at  a  desk  in  Washington 
may  be  a  quite  reasonable  approach  to 
the  problems  ^hen  viewed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  local  mayor  or  city  manager 
who  knows  the  intricate  workings  of  his 
community. 

If  we  deny  the  municipalities  the  right 
to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds,  we  will  have 
eliminated  their  financial  base,  the  fi- 
nancial base  without  which  they  cannot 
function  Independently  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  And,  Mr.  President,  they 
cannot  solve  local  problems  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  a  uniform  one  if  they 
cannot  provide  the  financing  necessary 
to  implement  the  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
preserving  the  exemption  granted  on  the 
interest  from  municipal  bonds  will,  taken 
alone,  guarantee  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  several 
States.  I  do  know,  however,  that,  if  we 
eliminate  the  exemptions,  we  wHl  have 
effectively  destroyed  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant institutions  of  Government  in 
this  land — that  of  viable  local  govem- 
ments  which  are  operated  and  financed 
by  citizens  of  the  community  at  hand. 
That  institution  has  served  us  too  well  to 
be  cast  aside  in  an  ill-considered  attempt 
to  tax  a  few  wealthy  individuals. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  rescdutlon  passed  by 


the  Texas  legislature  be  inserted  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  passed  by  many  mu- 
nicipalities in  Texas  be  inserted  in  the 
RECORD,  along  with  a  list  of  those  Texas 
municipalities  which  have  already  con- 
tacted me  to  express  their  support  of  this 
resolution. 

There  being  no  obJecUcMi,  the  res(du- 
tlons  and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

HonSS   COMCUBBBNT  RESOLUTION    173 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  under  consideration  several  pro- 
posed plans  which  would  limit  the  exempt 
status  for  income  tax  purposes  of  interest 
paid  on  bonds  Issued  by  state  and  local 
governments;  and 

Whereas,  Among  those  suggestions  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  are  proposals 
which  would  (X)  Include  interest  paid  on 
state  and  local  bonds  In  the  base  income  for 
a  proposed  minimum  income  tax.  (2)  re- 
quire aUocatlon  of  deductions  between  tax- 
able income  and  Income  from  Interest  paid 
on  state  and  local  government  bonds,  (8) 
include  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local 
bonds  among  income  which  would  have  tax 
preference  limitations,  and  (4)  provide  a 
guaranty  subsidy  in  exchange  for  the  sur- 
render of  all  or  part  of  such  traditional  tax 
exemption;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  long  been  considered  un- 
constitutional for  the  Federal  government 
to  tax  a  state  or  local  government;  and 

Whereas,  Any  of  the  foregoing  plans  or 
any  other  plan  which  would  directly  or  in- 
directly tax  interest  paid  on  state  or  local 
government  bonds  would  be  an  Impairment 
of  such  constitutional  Immunity;  and 

Whereas,  Any  limitation  on  tax  exemp- 
tion of  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local  bonds 
would  result  In  higher  Interest  rates  to  be 
paid  by  state  and  local  governments  In  their 
borrowing;  and 

Whereas,  Any  Increase  In  cost  of  borrow- 
ing is  paid  directly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
community  borrowing  or  by  the  users  of 
pubUcly  owned  faculties;   and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  Interest  paid  on  state  and  local  bonds 
would  limit  the  market  for  such  bonds;  and 

Whereas,  Any  Umitatlon  of  the  market  in 
which  state  and  local  bonds  are  sold  would 
handicap  state  and  local  governments  In  pro- 
viding funds  for  urgently  needed  pubUc  Im- 
provements; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  61st  Legislature,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  the  Texas  legislature  by  this 
Resolution  expresses  Its  opposition  to  any 
plan  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  would  In  any  way  limit  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  Interest  paid  on  bonds  Issued  by 
state  or  local  governments;  and,  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  upon  adoption  of  this  Res- 
olution, the  Secretary  of  State  Is  requested 
to  deUver  forthwith  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  each  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Spcofccr  of  the  House. 
Ben  Babnes, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
I  hereby  certify  that  H.CJi.  No.  173  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  30,  1969. 

DOEOTHT    HAlilCAN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  H.CJl.  No.  173  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  30.  1969. 
Cbarlxs  Schnabxl, 
Secretory  of  the  Senate. 
Approved:  June  18,  1969. 

Preston  Smith. 

Grovemof. 
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A  Rksoltttion  n*  Opposition  to  Ant  Limita- 
tion ON  THK  Tax-Exempt  Status  of  In- 
terest Paid  ok  Mxtnicipai.  Bonds 
Whereas,  the  Ckingresa  of  the  United  States 
iB    considering    several    plans    which    would 
limit  the  exempt  status  for  Income  purposes 
Of  Interest  paid  on  bonds  Issued  by  cities- 
and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  Intereat  paid  on  municipal  bonds  will  re- 
sult In  higher  Interest  rates  to  be  paid  by 
cities,  and  limit  the  market  for  such  bonds; 
and 

Whereas,  such  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  Interest  paid  on  municipal  bonds  will 
handicap  local  government  In  secxirlng  funds 
for  public  Improvements,  and  Increase  the 
burden  on  local  tax  payers  and  on  users  of 
public  facilities;  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  of  the  City 

of  that  It  go  on  record  as  opposing 


to  any  further  extension  of  the  surtax. 
He  also  mentioned  that  any  increases  in 
the  existing  tax  rates  must  further  in- 
crease the  regressive  nature  of  our  in- 
equitable tax  code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Beirne's  fine  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

A  Union  Official  Views  the  Surtax 


July  8,  1969 


any  plan  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sitates  that  would  In  any  way  limit  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  Interest  paid  on  bonds 
Issued  by  State  or  local  governments;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Texas,  and  to  the  Member (s) 
of  Congress  in  whose  district  the  City 
of —^  Is  located. 

Jasper.  La  Marque,  White  Settlement, 
Robstown,  Yorktown,  Angleton,  Hitchcock, 
Hempstead.  Spring  Valley.  Pampa.  Granger. 
Stamford,  San  Antonio,  Teague,  Dalhart, 
Canadian,  Mansfield,  Sherman.  New  Braun- 
fels.  Hlllsboro,  Rockdale,  Eldorado,  West, 
Richardson,  Kllleen,  Iowa  Park.  McKlnney, 
Ferris,  Dayton,  Weslaco,  Haskell,  West 
Columbia,  Pecos  City,  Terrell.  Farmers 
Branch.  Kermlt.  Gatesvllle,  Crockett,  Strat- 
ford, Temple.  Beevllle,  Glen  Rose,  Port 
Lavaca,  Nederland,  Carrlzo  Springs,  Bryan, 
Wlnnsboro,  Munday.  Lake  Worth,  Lewlsvllle, 
La  Grange.  Temple.  Houston,  Farmers 
Branch,  Hurst,  Austin,  DlboU,  Port  Worth, 
Universal  City.  Harllngen,  Arlington,  Hender- 
son, Laredo,  Fort  Stockton.  El  Paso,  Mule- 
shoe,  Edlnbxirg,  Sulpher  Springs,  Borger, 
Elgin.  Azle,  and  Groves. 

Alba,  Alto,  Athens.  Atlanta,  BeckvlUe, 
Bogata.  Bullard,  Carthage,  Center,  Clarks- 
vUle,  Cooper.  Dalngerfleld,  DeKalb.  Easton, 
Gilmer,  Gladewater,  Hawkins,  Henderson, 
Kooks,  Hughes  Springs,  Jacksonville.  Jeffer- 
son, Kllgore.  Lakeport,  Linden,  Lone  Star, 
Longvlew.  Marshall,  Maud,  Mlneola,  Mount 
Pleasant.  Mount  Vernon,  Nacogdoches, 
Naples,  New  Boston,  New  London,  Ore  City, 
Omaha.  Overton,  Palestine,  Paris,  Pittsburg, 
Queen  City.  Quitman,  Rusk,  Scottsvllle, 
Sulphur  Springs.  Tatum,  Texarkana,  Tlmp- 
son.  Troup.  Tyler,  Uncertain,  Wake  Village. 
Warren  City,  Waskom,  and  Wlnnsboro. 


SURTAX  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
constantly  reiterated  my  belief  that  the 
surtax  is  not  needed  to  "fight  inflation." 
Rather  than  fighting  inflation.  It  adds  to 
it.  The  surtax  has  directly  contributed  to 
a  whole  cycle  of  inflationary  price 
raises — raises  that  large  corporations 
transfer  to  small  companies  and  to  the 
general  public. 

The  small  businessmen  and  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  cannot  escape.  This  tax  bur- 
den is  not  only  greater,  but  he  must  pay 
more  for  his  unavoidable  purchases. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  surtax  has  faUed 
to  achieve  any  of  its  stated  goals.  In- 
stead of  stabilizing  or  decreasing  infla- 
tion, cost  of  living  and  interest  rates  have 
skyrocketed. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Joseph  A.  Beime,  pres- 
ident of  the  Communication  Workers  of 
America,  eloquently  states  his  opposition 


In  recent  days  I  have  read  many  stories 
and  InterpretaUve  columns  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  dealing  with  the  need  "to  extend 
the  surtax  on  individual  and  corporate  In- 
cpmes.  so  as  to  "fight  Inflation."  Unfortu- 
nately, these  items  are  long  on  rhetoric  and 
short  on  information  and  fact. 

Since  this  Is  a  public  Issue  of  some  contro- 
versy, I  wish  to  address  the  other  side— the 
opposiaon  to  any  further  extension  of  the 
surtax.  The  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  of  which  I  am  president,  and  the 
APL-CIO  has  stated  their  flat-out  opposi- 
tion to  the  surtax  because  its  defects  so 
greaUy  outweigh  its  beneflte.  The  only  ap- 
parent benefit  Is  that  It  does  produce  rev- 
enue. 

The  defects  Include  regresslvlty.  In  that  it 
Is  only  levied  on  Income  now  subject  to  tax- 
ation. The  surtax  has  allowed  the  Congress 
to  delay  assumption  of  Its  duty  to  examine 
the  Federal  tax  structure  In  order  to  ensure 
equality  of  sacrifice  and  burden,  based  on 
ablUty  to  pay.  (I  am  aware  that  some 
changes  In  the  tax  laws  may  come  about  this 
year,  thanks  to  public  outrage  over  the  bil- 
lions of  untaxed  dollars  In  income. ) 

The  surtax  feeds  Inflation.  It  devalues  the 
dollar.  I  cite  as  the  most  respectable  author- 
ity for  this  assertion  Mr.  H.  I.  Romnes, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  at  the  April  16 
annual  stockholders'  meeting.  Mr.  Romnes 
cited  the  surtax  as  one  of  the  major  factors 
which  will  dictate  rises  In  both  Interstate 
and  intrastate  communications  service  tar- 
iffs. 

My  point  is  that  If  the  surtax  were  doing 
the  Intended  Job  of  controlling  Inflation,  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  AT&T  to  launch 
an  effort  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  "antl- 
inflatlon"  surtax.  Rate  increases  In  a  com- 
pany of  the  magnitude  of  AT&T  must  auto- 
maUcally  be  reflected  throughout  the  econ- 
omy In  higher  prices,  since  the  communica- 
tions services  provided  are  so  vital. 

Over  the  last  weekend,  the  Administration 
has  become  shrill  in  Its  predictions  about 
what  will  happen  if  the  surtax  extension  Is 
rejected.  The  only  thing  not  said — so  far — 
by  the  Administration's  spokesmen  Is  that 
the  economy  will  collapse  Into  another  1929- 
type  depression. 

There  are  some  of  us,  without  political 
constituencies,  who  can  look  at  this  Issue 
somewhat  more  calmly.  Two  years  ago,  or- 
ganized labor  gave  Its  qualified  support  to 
the  surtax,  with  that  supjwrt  conditioned  on 
the  Immediate  beginning  of  the  long-ne- 
glected Job  of  tax  revision  for  equity.  The 
surtax  was  to  be  xised  as  a  revenue  source  to 
tide  the  Government  over  until  a  new  Tax 
Code  could  begin  yielding  the  necessary  rev- 
enue. 

The  Congress  and  Administration  can  make 
the  necessary  radical  changes  In  the  Tax 
Code  within  a  relatively  short  time.  The  stud- 
ies have  been  In  preparation  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  revision  of  the  Tax  Code  for  both 
equity  and  production  of  revenue  can  be  the 
prime  alternative  to  extension  of  the  surtax, 
which  only  compounds  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  Code.  All  that  Is  required  U  the  deter- 
mination to  do  the  Job  right. 

Despite  passage  of  the  surtax.  Inflation  and 
cost  of  living  and  Interest  rates  have  shot  up- 
ward alarmingly.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  coun- 
selor to  the  President,  warns  that  the  dollar 


may  have  to  be  devalued  imless  the  surtax  Is 
extended.  This  is  a  rather  strong  statement 
with  which  I  cannot  agree.  The  dollar  already 
has  In  effect  been  very  sharply  devalued  by 
Inflation,  cost  of  living  and  high  Interest 
rates.  Now,  after  a  year  of  the  surtax,  the 
facts  are  that  the  surtax  has  not  done  the 
Intended  Job.  Something  went  wrong.  The 
Administration  has  looked  around  for  some- 
one to  blame.  The  "Red  Scare"  and  the  "Tel. 
low  Pertl"  won't  work.  The  latest  "bad  boys'" 
In  economics  seem  to  be  the  Members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  allegedly  havg 
vitiated  the  good  effects  of  the  surtax. 

What  we  actually  are  seeing  now  is  the 
pontics  of  extremism,  the  shrill  repetition  ol 
the  "unquestionable  assumption"  that  the 
surtax  Is  all  that  Is  keeping  the  Nation  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  safe. 

There  simply  has  not  been  sufficient  ques- 
tioning of  these  "eternal  truths."  If  the  sur- 
tax Is  extended  once  again,  the  Inflation  will 
continue  upward.  Wage  earners  will  be  pay- 
ing effective  mortgage  Interest  rates  of  about 
9  per  cent.  Cost  of  living,  which  has  shot  up 
8'/2  per  cent  since  January  1969,  will  not  level 
off.  Each  segment  of  the  economy  will  cits 
the  stirtax  as  a  causative  factor. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  rational  think- 
ing In  economic  policy,  a  factor  lacking  for 
some  time.  The  high  Incidence  of  economic 
sloganeering  today  Is  much  akin  to  making 
a  person  suffering  with  appendicitis  go  to  a 
psychiatrist.  In  both.  It  Is  a  "nice  try  " 
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EXTENSION  OP  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  BAiCER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  26 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  pro- 
posed to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  that  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  be  ex- 
tended nationwide  and  expanded  to  ban 
all  literacy  tests  as  a  qualification  for 
voting. 

The  present  act,  scheduled  to  expire 
in  13  months,  applies  only  to  seven 
Southern  States  and  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Negro  in  securing  his 
right  to  vote  in  these  States.  The  At- 
torney General  states  that  he  could  not 
support  a  simple  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent regional  legislation,  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  not  a  regional  issue  but  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly the  present  statute  should  be 
extended  to  ban  literacy  tests  in  all  not 
just  seven,  States. 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  to  ban  lit- 
eracy tests  nationwide,  the  Attorney 
General's  recommendations  also  in- 
cluded a  proposed  ban  on  State  residency 
requirements  for  Presidential  elections. 
I  have  previously  Introduced  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  and  I  support  this  rec- 
ommendation with  great  enthusiasm. 
Approximately  6  million  otherwise 
qualified  Americans  will  be  barred  from 
voting  in  the  next  Presidential  election 
by  State  residency  requirements  unless 
some  measure  is  adopted.  In  my  judg- 
ment, residence  requirements  of  6 
months  to  2  years  constitute  a  patently 
imjust  impediment  to  voting  in  nation- 
wide elections  and  must  be  removed. 

Subsequent  to  his  testimony  the  At- 
torney General  has  been  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  criticism  from  newspapers, 
Senators,  and  Representatives,  including 
many  Members  of  Congress  from  the  13 
States  outside  the  South  that  maintain 
Uteracy  tests  for  voting.  iWieve  this 
criticism  to  be  unwarranted. 
I  do  not  object  to  vigorous  enforce- 


ment of  voting  rights  in  the  South,  and 
for  this  reason  I  would  not  object  to  a 
simple  extension  of  the  present  act  un- 
der which  800,000  Negroes  have  been 
added  to  the  voter  registration  lists.  Ai 
the  same  time,  however,  as  a  consistent 
supporter  of  the  extension  and  securing 
of  the  franchise.  I  intend  to  enthusias- 
tically support  the  good  faith  effort  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  extend  this  right 
still  further  to  all  Americans  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  on  July  1  published  an  editorial  ex- 
pressing views  on  this  matter  quite  sim- 
ilar to  my  own.  This  newspaper  is  a 
respected  middle  Tennessee  publication 
that  has  traditionally  supported  liberal 
Democratic  candidates  for  public  office. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Time  fob  Voters  Rights  on  a  Nationwide 
Scats 

The  Nixon  administration  has  dropped  a 
bombshell  of  sorts  into  Congress  with  Its 
first  major  civil  rights  proposal,  a  nationwide 
attack  on  barriers  to  voting. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
said  the  administration  will  oppobe  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  because 
It  is  regional  legislation. 

The  1965  act.  which  expires  13  months  from 
now,  applies  to  seven  southern  states,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  39  counties  in  North 
Carolina.  Since  Its  enactment  more  than 
800,000  Negroes  have  been  added  to  the  poll 
books  In  those  states. 

A  good  many  northern  liberals  support 
a  simple  Ave  year  extension  of  the  1966  act. 
During  hU  campaign.  President  Nixon  wooed 
southern  votes  by  promising  that  the  region 
would  not  be  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment on  civil  rights. 

Against  this  background,  the  administra- 
tion could  have  simply  balked  at  the  exten- 
sion. It  has.  Instead,  come  up  with  some 
worthwhile  proposals  to  protect  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  across  the  nation. 

The  administration  wants  a  nationwide 
ban  on  literacy  tests  for  voters,  which  are 
sail  on  the  books  In  13  states — ^Alaska.  Ari- 
zona. California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York.  Oregon.  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Another  part  of  the  package  would  ban 
state  residency  requirements  for  voters  In 
presidential  elections,  which  barred  5.5  mil- 
lion Americans  from  the  polls  last  Novem- 
ber. 

The  attorney  general  also  asked  for  au- 
thority to  send  federal  examiners  Into  any 
part  of  the  country  to  Investigate  viola- 
tions of  voting  rights  and  broader  authority 
to  challenge  local  voting  regulations. 

It  was  Interesting  that  some  of  the  Im- 
mediate opposition  to  the  plan  came  from 
congressmen  representing  states  with 
Uteracy  tests.  Apparently  It  Is  one  thing  to 
assure  that  southern  Negroes  have  the  right 
to  vote  and  quite  another  to  apply  the  same 
standards  to  the  black,  the  poor,  the  Indians 
and  the  Spanish  peoples  of  other  areas. 

The  1965  act  was  a  needed  step  In  the 
struggle  for  equaUty  of  all  Americans.  It  has 
accomplished  a  good  part  of  its  goal,  but 
federal  authorities  should  not  let  up  In  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  voter  discrimination  In 
the  south. 

At  the  same  time,  additional  steps  are 
needed  to  Insure  voting  rights  for  other 
Americans.  In  an  age  of  Instant  communi- 
cations, formal  literacy  la  not  an  essential 
measure  of  the  ablUty  to  make  informed 


Judgments  about  candidates  and  lasuee.  Nor 
Is  there  any  excuse  for  barring  those  who 
participate  In  a  mobile  society  from  the 
polls  for  one  or  two  years  In  national  elec- 
tions. 

Congress  should  make  enre  there  is  no 
letup  In  enforcement  of  voting  rights  In  the 
south.  But  It  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  extending  even  broader  rights  to  all  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 


ROOM  TO  ROAM 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  Americans  are  searching  for 
new  and  diversified  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  administers  450  million  acres  of 
public  land  on  which  there  is  plenty  of 
wonderful  room  to  roam. 

Last  year  the  first  edition  of  the  Bu- 
reau's booklet  Room  to  Roam  sold  over 
200,000  copies.  A  new  issue  has  recently 
been  published. 

Mr.  Byron  Pish,  writing  in  the  Seattle 
Times  on  June  16  succinctly  describes 
some  of  the  major  public  land  issues  as 
he  writes  about  this  excellent  booklet 
which  describes  the  wonderful  recrea- 
tional opportunities  on  the  public  lands. 
This  recreation  guide  book  divides  the 
West  into  six  major  areas,  then  proceeds 
to  highlight  major  outdoor  attractions 
in  each.  Por  outdoor-minded  Americans, 
these  pubhc  lands  of  colorful  history, 
scenic  wonders  and  magnificent  open 
spaces  certainly  provide  ample  room  to 
roam.  Our  pubUc  lands  are  truly  a  great 
national  asset  belonging  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  great 
resource  is  a  trust  which  must  be  ad- 
ministered not  only  for  this  generation 
but  for  succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. I  know  the  Congress  will  live  up 
to  its  repsonsibility  in  this  regard  as 
issues  relating  to  the  administration  of 
our  vsist  public  domain  come  before  us. 
I  congratulate  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement on  what  I  am  sure  will  be  an- 
other best  seller  in  its  second  edition  of 
Room  to  Roam. 

Mr.  Presideijt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Byron  Fish's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Bttbeau  Has  Rost  View 
(By  Byron  Pish) 
Perhaps  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
views  its  own  domain  through  four-color- 
process  glasses.  It  Is  not  really  exempt,  either, 
from  the  conflicts  over  environment  that 
keep  increasing  in  pitch. 

Still,  Its  second  edition  of  "Room  to  Roam, 
a  Recreation  Guide  to  the  Public  Lands,"  Is 
a  welcome  relief  to  the  constant  wrangling 
over  recreation  areas,  dams,  air  pollution 
and  Interpretations  of  "multiple  use." 

Like  a  Disney  movie,  the  booklet  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  his  faith 
restored  that  wide  open  spaces  still  exist  and 
that  man,  nature  and  commercial  Interests 
can  be  In  tune. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
formed  in  1812  as  the  General  Land  OlBce, 
to  administer  all  the  government's  real  estate. 
Thus  it  is  far  older  than  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  or  other  such  federal  agencies. 
During  more  than  150  years,  government 
land  was  taken  over  by  many  public  and 
private  uses — homesteaders,  railroads,  min- 


eral claims,  timber  claims,  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  national  forests. 

As  a  result,  aU  the  B.L.M.  has  left  is  450 
million  acres,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  600 
Olympic  National  Parks.  Most  of  the  acreage 
is  In  the  Western  states  and  Alaska. 

Nine-tenths  of  Alaska  is  federal  land.  It  Is 
in  the  throes  of  tug-and-haul  over  who  Mrtll 
get  large  portions  of  It.  Congress  promised 
several  million  acres  to  the  state  but  the 
natives  put  in  overlapping  claims.  A  freeze 
is  in  effect  until  the  matter  is  settled. 

None  of  that  wrangle  Intrudes  upon  "Room 
to  Roam."  The  bureau  is  equally  unbothered 
(at  least  to  outward  appearances)  by  rabid 
conservationists  or  strip  miners,  by  hunters 
or  birdwatchers. 

"Each  to  his  own"  seems  to  be  the  philos- 
ophy. Room  for  all  still  remains,  and  it  is  the 
public's. 

Very  little  bureau  land  has  salable  timber 
on  it.  The  bureau  had  that  resource  removed 
from  Its  Jurisdiction  many  years  ago,  even  In 
Alaska.  No  doubt  being  free  of  the  wilder- 
ness-versus-logglng  controversies  contributes 
to  the  bureau's  cheerful  tone. 

It  Is  not  responsible  for  the  use  of  national 
paries  or  Forest  Service  camps,  nor  with  all 
the  "don'ts"  that  go  with  official  recreation 
areas — dont  pick  flowers  or  rocks,  no  hunt- 
ing, stay  on  the  trail,  camp  only  in  author- 
ized spots.  .  .  . 

The  Bureau,  of  course,  is  concerned  with 
conservation  and  good  outdoor  manners.  It 
is  against  pollution  and  litter,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  archeologlcal  sites  and  nat- 
ural scenery. 

It  does  not  begrudge  amateur  pothunters 
their  stray  arrowheads  tmd  pestles,  though, 
and  Its  maps  guide  rockhounds  to  the  best 
areas  for  that  hobby.  It  does  the  same  for 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

Prospectors  may  search  land  for  whatever 
Interests  them.  Cattlemen  and  their  herds 
are  accepted  as  part  of  the  scene. 

There  are  no  "keep  out"  signs  posted 
against  Jeep  or  motorcycle  explorers,  bxit^ey 
are  luged  to  stick  to  existing  tracks  and  not 
cut  up  the  desert  needlessly. 

While  the  bureau  is  not  charged  with  fur- 
nishing campsites — at  least  not  to  the  extent 
National  Parks  and  the  Forest  Service  are — 
it  has  developed  a  number  and  It  pinpoints 
others  as  "undeveloped." 

Prom  there  on,  explorers  of  the  outdoors 
are  on  their  own.  Go  camp  40  miles  north- 
west of  Winncmucca,  Nev..  If  you  want  to. 
Just  bring  your  own  water  and  other  supplies. 

"Room  to  Roam"  has  a  nostalgic  appeal  to 
anyone  old  enough  to  remember  when  camp- 
ing sites  were  chosen  Individually  wherever 
they  could  be  found  and  there  was  lots  of 
choice. 

Not  much  bureau  roaming  room  Is  left  in 
this  state,  except  for  patches  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  and  in  the  Okanogan  Highlands.  The 
closest  "wide  open  spaces"  are  In  Eastern 
Oregon. 

The  booklet  with  Its  maps  (which  include 
all  other  federal  recreation  areas,  too)  can 
be  bought  for  75  cents  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


THE     NORTH     AMERICAN     WATER 
AND  POWER  ALLIANCE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
nearly^  5  years  since  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Water  Develop- 
ment, which  I  headed,  issued  their  re- 
port on  the  concept  of  constructing  a 
gigantic  project  to  divert  water  from 
Alaska  and  northern  Canada  to  Can- 
ada's prairie  Provinces  and  the  United 
States. 

While  recognizing  the  potential  value 
of  such  a  grand  project  to  many  of  our 
Western  States,  much  of  the  Midwest 
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and  even  the  Great  Lakes  States,  many 
observers  looked  upon  It  as  "the  impos- 
sible dream, "  partly  because  of  Canadian 
opix>6itlon. 

In  the  Intervening  period,  a  great  deal 
of  thought  has  gone  into  this  concept, 
and  several  individuals  have  advanced 
variations  of  the  original  North  Amer- 
ican Water  and  Power  Alliance— 
NAWAPA— proposal.  Particularly,  the 
Canadians  have  been  taking  a  serious 
and  factual  look  at  the  concept. 

One  recently  expressed  Canadian  view 
should  be  of  great  Interest  to  those  in 
the  Senate  who  follow  water  develop- 
ments closely. 

I  refer  to  a  speech  given  by  Bert  Har- 
grave,  of  Walsh,  Alberta,  at  the  annual 
symposium  In  conservation  and  water 
resource  management  and  planning 
which  is  held  in  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
World. 

Let  me  quote  just  two  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Hargrave's  statement: 


July  8,  1969    I    July  8,  1969 
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^  Ca^da  contains  more  fresh  water  than 
any  other  country  on  earth,  more  than  7 
per  cent  of  our  area  \a  represented  by  water. 
Profeeaor  B.  Kulper,  who  Is  probably 
Canada's  foremost  authority  on  this  subject 
has  suggested  that  even  after  allowing  for 
our  long  term  water  needs  an  average  flow 
of  more  than  100,000.000  acre-feet  per  year 
coxild  be  exported  to  the  South. 

B4r.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  the  insertion  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Hargrave,  as  reported  in  the  Cana- 
dian publication  Reclamation,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Canadian  Pr.uxie  Wateks 

(Prom  a  speech  by  Bert  Hargrave,  Walsh, 

Alberta,  In  Wenatchee,  Apr.  7,  1969) 

As  an  invited  guest  at  this  year's  con- 
gress may  I  first  pay  a  weU  deserved  tribute 
to  those  people  and  agencies  responsible  for 
these  very  fine  annual  symposiums  on  con- 
servation and  water  resource  management 
and  planning.  The  interest  of  the  Wenatchee 
DaUy  World  and  the  Woods  family,  together 
with  their  associates,  notably  Chester  Klmm, 
In  International  conservation  matters  Is  well 
known  in  Canada  and  especially  Western 
Canada. 

There  are  two  main  phases  I  would  like 
to  discuss: 

1.  A  brief  simimatlon  of  Canadian  Prairie 
Water  Resources. 

2.  The  question  of  Canadian  Water  Export. 
I  am  siu-e  this  group  is  very  much  aware 

of  Canada's  very  fortunate  posiUon  with  re- 
gard to  our  fresh  water  resources. 

Canada  contains  more  fresh  water  than 
any  other  country  on  earth,  more  than  7 
per  cent  of  our  area  is  represented  by  water. 

On  our  Canadian  mainland  there  are  41 
primary  river  basins. 

Our  mean  annual  run-off  Into  four  regions 
amounts  to  almost  2,000  miUion  acre  feet 
available  tar  development. 

0\ir  total  dependable  supply  is  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  our  total  available  supply  due 
to  a  lack  of  development. 

It  is  only  since  1930  that  our  Prairie  prov- 
inces have  controUed  their  own  natural  re- 
sources. Prior  to  this  our  federal  govern- 
ment exercised  full  control.  Water  resource 
development  on  the  prairies  appears  to  have 
centred  aroxmd  three  resource  developments 
In  our  administration. 

First  of  these  was  the  Prairie  Water  Board 
formed  In  1948.  It  consisted  of  representa- 


tives from  the  three  provincial  governments 
and  the  federal  government. 

Fifteen  years  of  off-and-on  discussions  of 
this  board  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
second  committee,  a  Ministerial  Action  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  three  prairie  minis- 
ters of  agriculture  and  a  federal  representa- 
tive. 

The  major  activity  of  this  committee  was 
the  formation  of  a  third  group,  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Nelson  Basin  Board,  "to  study  the  water 
resources  of  the  Saskatchewan-Nelson  Basin 
system,  Including  potential  additional  supply 
by  diversion  or  storage." 

I  am  sure  by  now  you  are  aware  that  we 
have  a  divided  Jurisdiction  between  our 
provinces  and  our  federal  government  as  far 
as  water  Is  concerned.  Our  provinces  own 
their  water  and  yet  our  federal  government 
Is  the  ultimate  authority  over  boundary 
waters  and  the  regulation  of  Interprovlnclal 
and  external  trade,  a  matter  of  extreme  slg- 
nifleance  If  water  export  is  ever  to  become  a 
reality. 

We  have  two  recent  developments  that  will 
help  this  problem  of  divided  Jurisdiction. 
The  first  was  the  formation  several  years  ago 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Resource  Min- 
isters, a  group  of  all  the  provincial  and  fed- 
eral resource  ministers  who  will  recommend 
long  range  resource  planning  to  all  govern- 
ments. The  second  development  is  the  pend- 
ing federal  legislation  that  will  create  the 
Canada  Water  Act.  This  will  provide  for  two 
main  powers :  first,  for  a  much  more  effective 
water  program  within  the  federal  government 
and  second,  for  new  forms  of  Joint  relation- 
ship between  the  provinces  and  Canada  for 
carrying  out  comprehensive  water  develop- 
ment studies  and  programs. 

Proposals  for  water  export  have  had  a 
reception  ranging  from  cool  to  hostile.  Let 
me  quickly  add  that  In  my  personal  opinion 
the  broad  cross  section  of  Canadian  popula- 
tion Is  very  Ignorant  of  our  water  resources. 
I  suggest  the  reason  for  this  attitude  might 
be: 

1.  A  feeling  we  should  look  after  our  own 
interests  first. 

2.  The  opinion  that  when  water  Is  exported, 
it  is  lost  forever. 

3.  The  suggestion  that  exported  water 
might  promote  economic  development  In 
your  country  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  de- 
velopment. 

4.  The  seemingly  cut  and  dried  aspects  of 
the  N.A.W.AJ».A.  scheme  specifically  aroused 
resentment. 

I  have  attempted  to  determine  an  accurate 
assessment  of  our  various  government  offi- 
cial views  on  tills  matter.  Saskatchewan's 
policy  Is  qiate  clear  as  indicated  by  this 
quoUtton:  "We  view  with  deep  concern  the 
suggestion  that  the  water  in  ovur  national 
rivers  Is  a  continental  resource."  Manitoba's 
minister  Indicates  support  for  the  Decem- 
ber 1968  position  statement  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Resotirce  Ministers:  "that  xintll 
Canadian  needs  were  much  more  clearly  de- 
fined by  massive  studies,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment shoiild  not  be  actively  pursuing  this 
matter." 

Premier  Strom,  of  Alberta,  told  me  that 
there  can  be  no  export  talks  until  at  least 
the  Saskatchewan-Nelson  Basin  study  is 
completed. 

In  1966  Canada  held  Its  own  "Water  for 
Peace"  conference  In  Ottawa  at  which  all 
governments  agreed  not  to  make  pubUc  com- 
ment on  the  matter  of  water  export  until 
sufficient  studies  were  completed  and  after 
Canada's  needs  have  been  assessed. 

The  messages  here  are  loud  and  clear  as 
far  as  our  various  Government  policies  are 
concerned.  However  there  Is  now  some  posi- 
tive Interest  from  our  academic  and  eco- 
nomic people  In  the  tremendous  potential 
value  of  our  water  resources  when  viewed  as 
an  exportable  commodity  like  gas  and  oil. 
Professor  E.  Kulper,  who  Is  probably  Canada's 
foremost  authority  on  this  subject  has  sug- 
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gested  that  even  after  aUowing  for  our  long 
term  water  needs  an  average  fiow  of  mo« 
than  100,000,000  acre-feet  per  year  could  be 
exported  to  the  South. 

Western  Canadian  oil  and  gas  interests 
and  especially  those  In  Alberta,  have  quite 
recently  showed  some  concern  over  your 
Alaska  discoveries  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  as  we  feel 
this  vast  new  discovery  may  cut  into  our 
present  export  quota  to  your  ooimtry.  The 
companion  pbUosophy  of  continental  water 
resources  Is  generally  thought  to  be  conti- 
nental energy  resources.  Does  this  not  sug- 
gest the  posslbUlty  of  amalgamation  of  re- 
source development  Interests? 

If  Canadian  water  export  Is  to  come,  lu 
time  of  arrival  will  be  measured  not  in 
decades  but  in  generations.  Capital  costs  in- 
volved for  most  of  our  future  export  will 
have  to  come  from  your  budgets  In  addition 
to  the  actual  price  of  water  at  the  point  of 
export. 

We  are  moving  Into  an  age  when  almost 
more  Important  to  know  than  where  we  are 
going  Is  to  get  there  quickly.  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse activity  with  genuine  progress  and 
achievement. 


CEASE-FIRE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
growing  number  of  people  searching  for 
solutions  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  as  the  continuing  list  of  casual- 
ties becomes  increasingly  intolerable  to 
bear,  I  find  the  suggestions  of  a  former 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  a  very 
feasible  and  refreshing  approach  to  the 
problem.  Hamilton  Fish  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  for  25  years. 
He  offers  what  I  feel  is  an  interesting 
and  enlightened  proposal  for  bringing 
an  expedient  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  recommend  this  proposal  as  worthy  of 
our  serious  consideration  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemznt  of  Hamilton  Pish 


As  one  who  believes  that  our  involvement 
in  virtually  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away,  is  in  the  wrong  place,  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  in  the  wrong  war,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  end  the  war. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  opposing  the  SEATO 
Treaty  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlonj 
Committee,  I  stated  that  the  signatories 
would  run  out  on  us  and  leave  us  holding 
the  bag,  which  they  did,  mcludlng  France 
and  Britain.  I  further  stated  that  if  we 
became  involved  In  a  civil  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  sent  our  Armed  Forces  there, 
"that  the  Communist  PoUtbureau  and  the 
Communist  General  Staff  would  get  drimi 
for  a  week,  as  they  would  like  to  keep  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Jiingles  and  swamps  of 
Vietnam."  And  that  is  exactly  what  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing  by  draining  our 
financial  resources  while  they  are  taking  over 
economicaUy,  politically  and  militarily,  the 
Arab  Nations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Area. 

I  believe  In  the  Integrity  and  sincerity  of 
President  Nixon  In  his  determined  efforts 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  honorable  peace.  I  commend  him 
for  taking  the  first  step  by  the  withdrawal 
of  25,000  American  troops  from  Vietnam  and 
believe  that  within  a  year  It  will  be  reduced 
by  100,000.  But  why  continue  the  killing  of 
American  soldiers,  those  of  our  allies  and 
our  enemies  In  Vietnam  for  a  single  day  In 
ttUs  tragic  war;   the  longest  in  the  history 


of  the  United  States  and  the  fourth  dead- 

Uest. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  Immediately  offer 
a  cease  fire  by  all  our  Armed  Forcee  and  those 
of  the  enemy  without  any  reservation  of  any 
kind  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  Such  an 
offer  by  the  President  would  be  welcomed  by 
most  Americans,  except  a  few  militants  who 
Insist  on  all-out  victory  regardless  of  the  cost 
In  lives.  It  would  be  acclaimed  by  all  neutral 
nations  as  a  definite  act  by  the  United  States 
to  secure  peace  In  Vietnam  and  to  stop  the 
bloodshed. 

President  Nixon  In  answering  a  question  at 
the  press  conference  on  June  19.  1969,  stated 
that  he  was  In  favor  of  a  cease  fire,  but  Indi- 
cated there  might  be  difficulty  in  supervision 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  guerrillas.  If  this  is  so, 
the  United  Nations  from  Its  very  nature, 
ought  to  be  willing  to  cooperate  to  provide  the 
necessary  supervisory  forces.  If  not,  both  sides 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  their  armed  forcee 
and  that  should  provide  sufficient  supervi- 
sion. 

If  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  turn 
down  a  peace  offer  based  on  cease  fire,  then 
all  the  neutral  nations  will  place  the  stigma 
for  any  continued  fighting  and  killing  upon 
the  Communists  In  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  There  may  be  some  risks,  but 
there  are  always  risks  In  war.  But,  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  General  Staff,  I  think 
they  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  am 
Inclined  to  ttiink  that  many  of  our  top  Gen- 
erals would  favor  a  cease  fire.  Actually  a  cease 
fire  may  be  a  military  advantage  for  us,  as  a 
major  part  of  North  Vietnam  Is  a  sanctuary 
against  air  bombing.  If  more  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  Invade  South  Vietnam  or  Laos. 
they  would  be  a  constant  target  for  our 
bombing  If  the  war  of  attrition  continues. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  military  tac- 
tics is  to  get  your  enemy  into  an  area  of  your 
own  choosing.  This  our  enemies  have  done. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  by  being  there. 

If  President  Nixon  publicly  urged  a  cease 
fire,  it  would  st»p  all  the  Vietnam  War  snip- 
ing going  on  in  the  United  States,  and  change 
overnight  our  prestige  and  infiuence  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
sons  of  God." 


BENEFITS      AVAILABLE      TO      THE 
RETURNING  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
first  group — some  814 — of  combat  troops 
recalled  from  Vietnam  arrive  in  the 
United  States  today,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  services  and 
benefits  that  will  be  available  to  them 
to  heal  their  wounds  and  to  otherwise 
ease  their  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 
Whatever  one's  view  of  this  tragic  and 
enoimously  costly  war,  we  must  not  turn 
our  backs  on  the  men  whom  our  country 
has  called  to  fight  this  war — many  of 
whom  are  particularly  in  need  of  these 
sennces  and  benefits  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  our  duty  to  insure  that  today's 
veterans  are  not  saddled  with  yesterday's 
veteraiis  programs;  rather,  we  owe  them 
a  program  that  will  fully  meet  their  pres- 
ent medical,  hospital,  educational,  and 
rehabilitational  needs  as  well  as  the  op- 
portunities of  tomorrow.  Toward  this 
end,  Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration seems  to  have  taken — on  tip- 
toes—a timid,  but  hopeful,  first  step.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  yesterday  in  testimony  be- 
fore an  Appropriations  Conunittee  sub- 
committee accepted  the  $34.6  million 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  had 


properly  restored  to  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital program  in  the  VA  budget  in  the 
Independent  OCBces  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priation biU,  1970.  This  sum  eliminates 
approximately  one-half  the  cut  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon  in  his 
April  15,  1969,  budget  message  and  raises 
the  medical  care  item  to  the  full  amount 
reconmiended  in  the  Johnson  budget  for 
medical  care — $1,541,701,000. 

This  amoimt,  if  accepted  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  this  body, 
will  provide  for  123,700  t>eds — of  an  au- 
thorized total  of  125,000 — in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities;  treatment  of 
864,695  inpatient  beneficiaries;  and 
7,474,000  medical  outpatient  treatments. 
The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs found  that  the  amount  requested 
in  the  Nixon  budget  revision  for  these 
services  was  not  sufBcient  for  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  levels  of  medical  care. 
As  was  recently  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Herman  E.  Talhadge. 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, over  14,000  more  veterans  were 
admitted  to  VA  hospitals  in  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  year  1969  than  during  a 
comparable  period  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
This,  then,  is  no  time  to  be  cutting  back 
on  this  vital  program  as  would  have  been 
required  without  the  $17.6  million  resto- 
ration. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Talmadge  his  recent 
amendment — which  was  adopted — to 
H.R.  11400,  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1969,  in  order  to 
exempt  the  VA  medicsd  care  and  edu- 
cation programs  from  the  fiscal  year 
1970  overall  spending  ceiling  that  that 
bill  would  impose. 

I  thus  support  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  now  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  in  seeking  to  pro- 
vide enough  money  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creasing medical  care  demands  that  our 
Vietnam  returnees  will,  unfortimately, 
of  necessity,  be  making  on  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  program. 

The  other  $17  million  restored  to  the 
budget  Is  for  hospital,  domiciliary  and 
State  nursing  home  construction  and 
modernization.  The  new  amoiuit.  al- 
though still  some  $28.2  million  below  the 
Johnson  budget  request,  would  permit 
continuation  of  the  State  nursing  home 
grant  program  at  the  same  level  as  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  the  inclusion  of 
certain  important  projects  of  modern- 
ization already  on  the  drawing  boards 
for  three  VA  hospitals. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  accept  the  $34.6 
million  restoration  in  the  VA  budget  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  quality  and  level 
of  VA  health  care  for  our  young  men 
coming  home  from  Vietnam  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  their  needs. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  place  in  larger 
context  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
more  responsible  approach  to  the  task 
of  requesting  and  supporting  adequate 
program  levels  for  vital  veterans  benefits 
and  services.  Its  new  position  on  medical 
and  hospital  program  expenses  contrasts 
markedly  with  its  recent  position  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  in  hearings  on  education 


and  training  bills.  There,  despite  clear 
and  uncontradicted  evidence  that  sub- 
stantial increases  are  necessary  in  the 
OI  educational  assistance  and  training 
allowances  in  order  to  restore  compara- 
bility with  Korean  conflict  rates,  the  VA 
Administrator  recommended  that  the 
Congress  take  no  action  pending  receipt 
of  the  views  of  the  just-created  Presiden- 
tial Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran 
which  would,  in  effect,  defer  action  un- 
til next  session. 

As  I  said  at  that  time,  I  do  not  fe^ 
that  the  Congress  can  properly  abdicate 
its  legislative  responsibilities  in  this 
manner,  and,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  of  Texas,  who  is  also 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  who  served  as  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  for  7  years,  I  am  dedicated 
to  pushing  ahead  to  achieve  these  need- 
ed increases  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Thus,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  admin- 
istration reconsider  its  reconmiendatlon 
for  delay  on  raising  the  education  and 
training  allowEmce  rates. 


NEWS  CORRESPONDENT  JOSEPH 
MCCAFFREY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  July  marks  the  25th  year  that 
news  correspondent  Jos^h  McCaffrey 
has  been  covering  Capitol  Hill.  During 
his  tenure  as  one  of  the  Nation's  first- 
rank  newsmen,  Mr.  McCaffrey  has  prob- 
ably accomplished  something  unique 
among  Washington  reporters.  That  is, 
he  has  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  single 
Senator  or  Representative  whom  I  know. 

After  arriving  in  the  Capitol  in  1958, 
I  quickly  came  to  respect  Joe  McCaffrey's 
judgment  on  the  issues,  and  to  recog- 
nize his  fairness  in  reporting.  This  con- 
viction has  only  been  strengthened 
through  the  passage  of  time.  I  am  hope- 
ful he  will  enjoy  many  more  rewarding 
years  on  Capitol  Hill. 


VIETNAM— A  REALISnC 
APPRAISAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  to 
hear  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agntw 
address  the  Midwest  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Tuesday,  July  1 . 

The  Vice  President's  remarks  were  not 
only  timely  but,  in  my  opinion,  expressed 
a  forthright  and  realistic  view  of  our 
position  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  To  the 
critics  who  can  find  only  fault,  and  to 
those  who  want  peace  at  any  price,  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  may  not  have 
been  welcome.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  however,  will  view  the  Vice 
President's  speech  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive, as  did  David  Lawrence  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Agnew  Hailed  on  Viet 
Policy  Views,"  published  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  Thursday,  July  3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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AoNxw  Hailed  on  Vibt  Polict  Virws 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Vice  President  Agnew  made  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Midwestern  Oovemors'  Conference 
In  Wichita.  Kan.,  on  Tueedajr  in  which  he 
said  that,  while  some  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  sincere.  It  is  nevertheless 
"undermining  our  negotiations  for  peace  and 
prolonging  the  war." 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  re- 
torted that  Agnew's  speech  was  "especially 
offensive  coming  from  a  man  with  so  little 
background  and  so  little  experience  In  the 
field  he  Is  talking  about." 

But  how  much  background  and  how  much 
experience  does  anybody  need  In  order  to 
understand  that,  when  the  United  States  la 
In  a  war  and  Influential  members  of  the  op- 
position party — which  commands  a  majority 
In  both  houses  of  Congress — demand  that 
our  troops  be  withdrawn  and  the  war  ended 
on  virtually  a  "peace-at-any-prlce"  basis,  the 
enemy  would  not  be  likely  to  make  any  Im- 
portant concessions  In  the  negotiations  for 
peace  and  would  wait  It  out  Instead? 

The  vice  president,  like  many  other  citi- 
zens, has  been  watching  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  at  Paris.  He  also  has  had  the 
benefit'  of  private  briefings  and  meetings  of 
the  National  Security  Council.  So  he  cer- 
tainly has  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
good  deal  of  "background." 

Agnew  declared  In  his  speech  that  "self- 
professed  experts"  want  to  end  the  fighting 
at  any  cost  and  are  leading  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  overestimate  the  strength  of  anti- 
war sentiment  In  America  and  Its  power  to 
force  a  surrender  by  American  and  allied 
forces  In  Vietnam.  He  added: 

"The  Viet  Cong  (the  ally  in  South  Viet- 
nam of  the  Hanoi  government)  remains  In- 
transigent because  of  the  slender  hope  that 
the  voices  of  dissent  at  home  will  force  us 
to  alter — perhaps  even  abdicate — our  policy 
of  proving  that  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  Is  coetlj." 

The  vice  president  assured  his  listeners 
that  the  President  Is  anxious  to  end  the  war 
but  does  not  favor  peace  "at  the  price  of  ab- 
dication." He  said  American  policy  means 
staying  in  Vietnam  long  enough  to  secure 
"self-determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam." 

It  doesn't  take  much  Imagination  or  back- 
ground to  recognize  that,  if  the  United 
States  pulls  out  of  Vietnam  without  achiev- 
ing Its  goal,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  wlU  feel  free  to  invade  other  countries 
in  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Impression  will  pre- 
vail that  America  has  abandoned  the  human- 
itarlanism  which  It  exhibited  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  U  and  In  Korea  in 
helping  countries  which  were  the  victims  of 
aggression. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  statements  by  some  of  the 
critics  which  are  palpably  harmful  to  the 
American  cause  at  the  Paris  peace  conference. 
The  negotiations  have  been  deadlocked  be- 
cause of  a  belief  by  -the  Communists  that 
sooner  or  later  President  Nixon  will  with- 
draw all  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. Irrespective  of  whether  our  adversaries 
take  any  reciprocal  steps.  This  is  a  mistaken 
thesis,  and  Is  only  prolonging  the  war. 

Week  after  week  casualties  continue  In  a 
confiict  that  could  have  been  ended  long  ago 
If  restrictions  here  had  not  been  placed  on 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  never  permitted  to  bomb  all  the  targets 
they  wanted  to  strike.  The  American  stra- 
tegists have  been  ordered  to  confine  opera- 
tions largely  to  South  Vietnam.  It  doesn't 
take  much  experience  or  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs  to  learn  that  In  every  war  the  use  of 
maximum  force.  Including  unlimited  bom- 
bardment of  enemy  territory  and  bases.  Is 
considered  the  logical  way  to  fight. 

When  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over  and  the 
record  Is  finally  revealed,  the  American  peo- 


ple may  well  wonder  why  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  limited  and  then  finally  halted 
without  obtaining  from  the  enemy  a  cessa- 
tion of  Its  hostlUtles. 

Even  while  the  negotiations  have  been  go- 
ing on  for  more  than  a  year,  the  enemy  has 
pursued  Intensively  its  war  operations.  In 
recent  months  it  has  felt  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  victory  would  be  forthcoming  be- 
cause the  Democratic  party  In  Congress  is 
ready,  for  political  reasons,  to  Insist  that 
America  pull  out  Its  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Api>easement  Is  usually  the  predecessor  of 
a  major  conflict.  This  Is  what  occurred  prior 
to  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  It  doesn't 
take  any  "background"  or  "experience"  to 
know  that  when  you  cringe  before  an  enemy, 
you  are  not  likely  to  win  the  battle. 


July  8,  1969     I   July  8,  1969 
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BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 
SUPPORTED  BY  TEXAS  FEDERA- 
TION OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
public  support  for  the  preservation  of 
a  portion  of  the  Big  Thicket  area  in 
southeast  TexEis  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily since  I  introduced  the  first  Big 
Thicket  bill  in  Congress  in  1966.  Many 
persons,  groups,  and  organizations  have 
endorsed  my  bill,  S.  4,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  of  not  less  than  100,000  acres.  They 
have  recognized  the  value  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  unique  land,  and  are  working 
diligently  to  preserve  the  remaining  for- 
est lands,  river  bottoms,  and  wildlife 
habita4;  areas. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  submit  to 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Big 
Thicket  Special  Project"  published  in  the 
September-October  1968  issue  of  the 
Texas  Clubwoman. 

It  speaks  of  the  importance  of  making 
the  Big  Thicket  a  national  i>ark.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Texas   Clubwoman.   September- 
October,  1968) 
The  Bio  Thicket  Special  Project 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  roadrunner  break  out 
of  a  mass  of  wild  azaleas  and  trot  down  a 
path  among  pitcher  plants?  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  world's  largest  American  holly  or 
Eastern  red  cedar  or  Chinese  tallow?  Have 
you  ever  walked  on  a  thick  carpet  of  mosses 
and  fern  where  palmettos  towered  above  your 
head?  Or,  have  you  driven  down  a  road  at 
night    where    phosphorescent    lights    dance 
like  an  old-time  brakeman  swinging  his  lan- 
tern on  a  railroad? 

Then  you've  never  seen  the  Big  Thicket 
of  Texas — that  Impenetrable  wonderland  of 
plants  and  animals  where  only  bloodhounds 
can  find  lost  people.  Between  Beaumont  and 
the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian  reservation 
lies  this  phenomenally  beautiful  botanical 
paradise.  Twenty-one  varieties  of  wild  or- 
chids dot  the  towering  cypress,  water  oak 
and  pine  forest.  This  area  combines  the 
Everglades  of  Florida,  the  Okef  enokee  Swamp 
with  Jungles  typical  of  Tamaullpas  and  Vera 
Cruz.  Here  is  one  of  the  last  stands  of  the 
nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker — a 
huge  black  and  white  bird;  the  male  having 
a  fiamlng  rest  crest.  About  300  other  species 
make  this  their  home.  Bear  and  panther,  al- 
though rarely  seen,  are  present  in  this  Jungle 
country  of  yaupon,  red  bay,  black  hickory 
and  spackleberry. 

Float  down  Village  Creek  or  Mill  Creek  or 
the  Neches  River  Itself  and  feel  the  peace  of 
still  untrammelled  woodland.  Driving  back 
roada  is  not  enough  to  appreciate  the  beau- 


ties of  delicate  mosses  and  colorful  fungi 
Hikers  or  canoers  reap  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  this  wonderland. 

But  civilization  Is  rapidly  eating  Into  and 
eroding  our  Texas  Eden.  Every  day  50  acres 
of  the  Big  Thicket  disappear  by  means  of 
the  developers,  bulldozers  or  the  lumber 
company  saws.  We  must  start  now  to  save 
this  area  by  creating  a  National  Park  that 
will  preserve  those  pieces  which  are  stlU  near 
virgin. 

On  October  20.  1966,  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  Introduced  the  first  bill  In  Congress 
to  create  this  park.  No  action  was  taken 
and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
Congress  he  Introduced  a  new  bill,  S4,  to  set 
aside  suitable  areas  in  Polk,  Hardin  and 
Tyler  counties  to  create  a  "chain  of  pearls" 
including  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  of 
the  Big  Thicket  areas.  He  has  striven  long 
and  hard  for  this  park  and  has  been  aided 
by  the  Big  ITilcket  Association  and  many 
other  conservation  organizations  over  the 
state  who  helped  secure  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  in  the 
Texas  Federation  will  have  a  large  hand  in 
persuading  Congress  to  enact  S4  thereby 
creating  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

The  Big  Thicket  Association  has  obtained 
an  option  on  548  acres  of  the  only  remain- 
ing virgin  area.  What  can  our  membership  do 
to  support  and  help  them  raise  the  rest  of 
the  9250.000  purchase  price? 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  TPWC 
president,  Mrs.  Henry  Shaper  has  declared 
preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  a  special  proj- 
ect  for  her  administration.  She  feels  that 
such  a  natural  area  must  not  be  destroyed 
but  must  be  kept  for  posterity.  In  order  to  let 
the  clubwomen  of  Texas  know  about  the  Big 
Thicket  she  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  J4rs.  Jud 
Collier  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Hancock  to  draw 
up  and  present  to  the  club  presidents  and 
to  their  individual  club  members  an  action 
program.  The  Program  includes  writing  let- 
ters to  Senators  and  Congressmen  urging 
passage  of  34,  the  bill  to  create  tKe  Big 
TTxicket  National  Park.  It  suggests  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  informational  material— 
The  Big  Thicket  Story  by  Dempsie  Henley, 
Farewell  to  Texas  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  reprints  from 
Texas  Parade  magazine  and  from  Sierra  Club 
magazine. 

The  {kctlon  program  also  suggests  that  each 
club  devote  one  meeting  to  seeing  slides  or 
the  movie,  or  having  a  speaker  talk  about 
the  Big  Thicket.  (This  suggested  program 
material  was  mailed  to  club  presidents  on 
July  15th.)  It  also  urges  support  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association's  land  purchase  plan- 
lands  to  be  deeded  to  the  Park  when  estab- 
lished— by  becoming  members  of  this  active 
group,  selling  note  paper  depicting  the  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpecker,  or  donating  money. 

Let  us  work  together  to  interest  all  the 
other  citizens  of  our  state  and  nation  in 
preserving  what  has  been  called  the  biological 
crossroads  of  North  America. 
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THE  SPECIAL  POOD  AND  MILK 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  recent 
floor  debate  centering  on  the  special  food 
service  program  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram reinforced  my  belief  that  the  entire 
problem  of  malnutrition  merits  con- 
centrated study. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Toledo, 
Oreg..  Lincoln  County  Leader  pointed  out 
the  connection  between  unemployment 
and  malnutrition.  We  all  must  be  aware 
of  this  hand-in-hand  relationship.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  this  editorial  Into  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Malnutrition — Hexe? 

We  are  rather  terrified  by  the  story  we 
carried  last  week  concerning  malnutrition 
in  Uncoln  county.  While  we  might  be  able 
to  beUeve  this  Is  a  problem  In  the  deep 
south  among  poor  blacks.  It's  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  problem  can  exist 
in  Oregon,  in  a  period  of  state-wide  af- 
fluence. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
counties  in  the  state  in  the  past  years  in 
terms  of  fanfilly  income,  but  It  is  also  obvious 
that  a  switch  to  an  Industrial  (pulp  mill), 
tourist  expansion  (Sallshan,  etc.)  and  edu- 
cation (Oregon  State)  based  economy  has 
left  a  residue  population  of  under-employed 
woods  workers,  and  to  some  extent,  agricul- 
tural workers. 

If  the  problem  Is  anywhere  near  as  serious 
as  suggested  by  the  school  staff  of  the  coun- 
ty, it  would  appear  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  county  board  of  commissioners  to  order 
a  study  of  the  problem,  and  then  take  steps 
to  correct  the  problems. 

Such  a  study  might  well  be  made  by  the 
health  department  in  cooperation  with  the 
department  of  public  welfare  and  the  schools. 

When  we  learn  that  37  of  212  EddyviUe 
pupils  are  being  aided  by  the  school  district's 
free  lunch  program,  and  another  80  to  125 
are  being  aided  at  Siletz,  we  know  we  have 
a  problem.  And  it  is  a  problem  no  citizen 
of  good  conscience  can  ignore. 

When  we  are  told  some  2000  such  free 
lunches  are  served  each  month  in  the  coun- 
ty, then  we  know  this  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  faced  and  solved. 

These  people  may  need  retraining,  or  sim- 
ply an  understanding  of  what  Is  proper  diet 

Because,  while  many  Jobs  go  unfilled  in 
this  county  for  want  of  skills,  there  seems 
to  be  a  persistant  area  of  underemployment 
in  Lincoln  county  and  it  appears  to  us  there 
must  be  a  connection  between  being  out  of 
work  and  lack  of  a  proper  diet. 

IX  we  can  afford  billions  for  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  it  seems  only  simple  logic  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  few  thousands  to  help  those 
In  need  In  Lincoln  county. 


ONE  STANDARD  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
astounded  to  read  in  my  newspaper  this 
morning  that  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  the 
man  President  Nixon  has  chosen  to  fill 
the  Nation's  top  medical  post,  says  it  is 
not  sound  to  expect  we  can  have  "one 
standard  of  health  care  for  the  entire 
Nation." 

I  gather  from  that  remark  that  Dr. 
Egeberg  believes  we  can  only  assure  the 
best  medical  care  in  this  country  to  the 
rich  and  that  those  in  the  middle  and 
lower  economic  strata  must  be  satisfied 
with  second-best  care,  and  the  poor  to 
just  about  any  care  left. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
will  like  this  statement,  Mr.  President. 
Our  citizens  believe  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  this  includes  not  only  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  quality  educa- 
tion, and  equal  opportunity  to  aspire  to 
any  job  the  country  can  offer,  but  also 
equal  opportunity  to  get  the  best  medical 
advice  and  care  our  medical  profession 
knows  how  to  give  when  a  person  be- 
comes ilL 

Dr.  Egeberg's  kind  of  America  would 
mean  that  a  child  bom  blind  In  a  poor 
family  would  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  sight  restored  as  would 
the  child  born  in  a  rich  family. 


Dr.  Egeberg's  kind  of  America  means 
that  a  rich  person  ill  with  cancer  can 
get  the  most  thorough  diagnosis  and  the 
most  skilled  treatment  which  medical 
science  has  developed,  but  a  poor  person 
must  take  his  chances  with  whatever 
time  and  treatment  the  overworked  doc- 
tor In  a  crowded,  understaffed,  poorly 
equipped  hospital  can  give  him. 

Dr.  Egeberg's  kind  of  America  means 
that  whether  a  badly  injured  person  ever 
walks  again,  or  talks  again,  or  even 
whether  he  lives,  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  what  is  in  his  pocket  or  his  bank 
balance. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ica most  people  want. 

Dr.  Egeberg  qualified  his  statement  by 
saying  that  he  does  not  feel  it  is  "realis- 
tic" to  expect  full  equality  of  medical 
care  in  America  today  with  our  present 
medical  and  hospital  resources,  and  fiu-- 
thermore  that  it  will  not  be  a  "reasonable 
goal"  for  about  "50  years." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
will  not  wait  50  years  and  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  asked  to  wait.  We  all 
know  that  equality  of  medical  care  is 
not  a  complete  reality  in  the  United 
States  today,  but  we  are  much  closer  to 
it  than  we  were  10  years  or  even  5  years 
ago.  Through  medicare  and  medicaid 
and  other  programs  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  hospital  construction  and  to  train 
nurses  and  doctors  to  establish  neighbor- 
hood medical  centers,  and  through  vast 
medical  research  programs  we  make 
progress  each  month,  each  week. 

The  American  people  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  their  Government  is  going  to 
do  everything  possible  to  continue  that 
progress.  They  want  an  equal  break  on 
medical  care  now,  no  matter  what  their 
economic  status,  no  matter  what  the  size 
of  their  weekly  paycheck,  no  matter  if 
they  are  on  welfare. 

Some  of  the  discontent  in  the  United 
States  can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
even  though  we  are  trying  to  create  a 
more  equal  America,  we  are  not  moving 
fast  enough. 

It  is  discouraging  to  think  that  the 
man  whom  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  a  man  who  thinks  it  is  not  "real- 
istic" to  expect  to  equalize  health  op- 
portunities for  the  American  people  for 
50  years,  and  that  "the  first  challenge  is 
going  to  be  to  save  some  money." 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration move  farther  and  farther 
to  the  right — to  move  away  from  the  pro- 
gressive and  forward-marching  attitudes 
which  have  marked  America  in  the  past 
8  years. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  NOTES 
SECRETARY  LAIRD'S  INCONSIST- 
ENCIES ON  ABM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  brings  out  some 
of  the  very  concern  I  have  had  about  the 
administration's  Safeguard  ABM  propo- 
sal. I  think  that  the  Post-Dispatch  is 
absolutely  right;  the  rules  have  been 
changed  in  the  middle  of  the  game  and 


this  administration  has  not  served  Its 
cause  well  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Foot  in 
Mr.  Laird's  Mouth"  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  June  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  foot  in  Mk.  Laird's  Modtr 

The  collapse  of  the  Administration's  case 
for  deploying  antlballistlc  missiles  is  now 
complete.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  who 
tried  to  scare  the  country  into  believing  that 
the  Soviets  "are  going  for  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility," has  been  compelled  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

"First-strike  capability"  In  any  language 
means  the  ability  of  one  nation  to  destroy 
another's  offensive  missiles  so  completely  that 
the  second  nation  would  be  unable  to  retali- 
ate for  a  nuclear  attack.  That  Is  what  Mr. 
Laird  was  talking  about  when  he  argued  that 
we  need  the  Safeguard  system  to  "protect  our 
deterrent."  The  implication  was  that  without 
Safeguard  our  ability  to  retaliate  could  be 
wlijed  out  in  a  first  strike — which  the  Soviets 
therefore,  by  the  curious  logic  of  war-games, 
would  be  powerfully  motivated  to  undertake. 

The  hole  in  this  argument  was  always 
enormous.  It  was  and  is  incredible  that  the 
Soviets  or  any  other  nuclear  power  could  at 
one  blow  knock  out  all  our  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, all  our  bombers,  all  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines, all  our  intermediate  missiles  based 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Laird  murmured  darkly  that 
the  Polaris  fleet  might  be  neutralized  in  the 
future,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  make  this 
view  stick,  and  our  own  intelligence  ap- 
paratus declines  to  support  his  scary  talk  of 
all  our  nuclear  power  being  simultaneously 
in  Jeopardy  at  some  future  date.  So  now  Mr. 
Laird  Is  saying  that  by  first-strike  capability 
he  means  only  the  power  to  attack  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles,  and  it  is  this  we  must 
counter  with  Safeguard. 

But  there  Is  a  hole  in  this  argument,  too. 
Senator  Symington  quotes  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky,  the  Stanford  physicist  whom  the 
Administration  once  incautiously  claimed 
as  a  supporter  of  Safeguard,  as  follows: 

"If  the  threat  to  Mlnuteman  grows  at  the 
rate  projected  by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  if  Mlnuteman  became  vulnerable  at  a 
certain  time  several  years  hence,  then  if  the 
Safeguard  system  were  installed  and  If  it 
functioned  perfectly,  Mlnuteman  would  be 
Just  as  vulnerable  as  before  only  a  few 
months  later."  In  other  words,  the  Soviets 
could  offset  any  protection  offered  by  Safe- 
guard simply  with  a  few  more  months'  pro- 
duction of  offensive  missiles. 

Dr.  Panofsky,  who  has  been  cleared  for  top- 
secret  information,  i>olnts  out  that  If  things 
are  really  as  ominous  as  Secretary  Laird  and 
President  Nixon  contend,  an  enlargement  of 
our  Mlnuteman  force  would  be  the  best  way 
of  making  sure  that  some  of  it  survived  a 
nuclear  attack.  The  cost  of  this  response 
would  be  a  great  deal  lower  than  Safeguard, 
and  "what  Is  more  important."  says  Dr. 
Panofsky,  "we  could  afford  to  wait  several 
years  because  production  time  of  additional 
Mlnuteman  missiles  Is  very  much  shorter 
thsji  for  the  new,  complex  ABM  defense." 

President  Nixon  at  his  news  conference 
last  week  referred  mysteriously  to  "new  in- 
telligence" of  Soviet  testing  of  multi-war- 
head mlssUes  which  he  said  bolsters  the 
case  of  Safeguard.  This  is  the  old  game  of 
trying  to  frighten  Congress  and  the  public 
with  secrets  too  awful  to  be  told.  As  Dr. 
Panofsky  remarks,  the  Administration  de- 
classifies the  magnitude  of  the  threat  against 
Mlnuteman,  but  keeps  secret  the  degree  to 
jwhich  the  threat  would  actually  be  reduced 
by  Safeguard.  If  It  Is  true,  as  we  believe,  that 
the  threat  would  be  reduced  very  little,  and 
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that  In  any  caM  ampl«  r»tallaitory  forces 
would  survive  even  an  all-out  attack  on 
Mlnuteman,  then  Safeguard  Is  ein  uncon- 
scionable waste  of  money  and  an  Indefensi- 
ble escalation  of  the  arms  race.  The  Senate 
should  say  "No." 

•  •  •  •  • 

TMs  month  Hamburger  RUI  Is  back  In 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  a 
U.S.  general  Is  vowing  to  flght  for  It  again 
"If  It  takes  an  entire  division."  Does  that  kind 
of  record  support  Mr.  Nixon's  claim  that 
"we  have  only  responded  to  what  the  enemy 
has  done"? 

Mr.  Clifford  and  Ambassador  Barrlman  are 
right:  the  search-and-destroy  orders  should 
be  rescinded  In  order  to  scale  down  the 
flghUng.  And  President  NUon  wUl  find  no 
refuge  In  the  argument  that  In  refusing  to 
do  so  he  is  only  repeating  the  mistakes  of  his 
predecessor. 


swve  no  worthwhile  purpose  Insofar  as  law 
enforcement  Is  concerned,  and 

Whereas  such  record  keeping  constitutes 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  both  dealer  and 
consumer, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  OWAA  go 
on  record  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  S. 
84S  (Bennett,  Utah)  and  similar  bills  which 
would  remove  ammunltlmi  for  sporting  fire- 
arms from  the  Gun  Control  Act. 


AMMUNITION  REGISTRATION 
REPEAL  DRAWS  SUPPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
origiaal  sponsor  of  S.  845.  a  bill  that 
would -amend  the  ammunition  provisions 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  I  wish  to 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Ricoro  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America  during  its  recent 
meeting  at  Duluth  Minn.  The  resolution 
places  the  association  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  my  bill,  the  major  purpose  of 
which  is  to  remove  the  undue  restraints 
placed  upon  sorting  ammimltlon  by  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  support 
for  this  legislation  is  growing  at  a  very 
fast  pace  and  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  1969  himting  season  comes  along  be- 
fore this  bill  is  enacted,  Congress  will 
hear  from  the  American  sportsman  as 
never  before. 

The  ammimition  provisions  in  the 
1968  act  and  the  Treasury  regulations 
accompan3^1ng  them  are  unnecessary 
and  a  harassing  burden  to  the  law- 
abiding  sportsman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
solution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  i 

RxsoLimoN 
Whereas  proposals  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  privately  owned   firearms  were  de- 
cisively defeated  In  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
and 

Whereas  Congress  has  declared  that  It  la 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  "to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abiding 
citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity,"  and  that  It  "Is  not  Intended 
to  discourage  or  eliminate  the  private  owner- 
ship or  use  of  firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens 
for  lawful  purposes,"  and 

Whereas  the  regulations  preacrlbed  by  the 
V.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gun  Control  Act  provide 
that  records  be  kept  by  dealers  on  all  am- 
munition sales  showing  the  purchaser's 
name  and  address,  date  of  birth,  and  the 
caliber  or  gauge  of  ammunition  purchased 
and 

Whereas  the  recording  of  such  data  con- 
stitutes. In  effect,  "Backdoor  legislation"  of 
the  firearms  owned  by  ammunition  pur- 
chasers, and 

Whereas  these  record  keeping  requirements 


SNAKEBITE  VACCINE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  College  of  Medicine  has  pi- 
oneered in  many  fields  of  medical  re- 
search. One  of  the  recent  advances  of 
the  healing  arts  is  in  the  field  of  im- 
munization by  development  of  a  vaccine 
against  snakebites.  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Snyder. 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Gary  R. 
Hunter,  a  third  year  medical  student, 
have  collaborated  in  the  research.  The 
Veterans'  Adminlstraticm  Hospital  staff 
and  the  University  of  Utah  have  a  most 
desirable  working  relationship  to  the 
benefit  of  both.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  release  on  Snakebite  Vaccine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
SNAKXBrrx  Vaccznx  Dsvxlofeo  m  Utah 
A  new  vaccine  which  provides  immuniza- 
tion against  poisonous  snakebites  has  been 
developed  by  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Utah  and  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dr.  Clifford  C.  Snyder,  principal  investiga- 
tor on  the  research  project,  and  Gary  R. 
Hunter,  third-year  medical  student  who  has 
conducted  much  of  the  laboratory  work,  say 
the  vaccine  has  already  proven  effective  in 
experimental  animals  and  will  be  ready  for 
requested  trial  among  a  few  selected  vet- 
erinarians this  fall. 

Dr.  Snyder  is  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Plastic  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Medicine  and  chief  of  surgery  at 
the  VA  Hospital.  Mr.  Hunter  is  one  of  Dr. 
Snyder's  research  students  who  presented  an 
award-winning  paper  on  the  treatment  of 
envenomation  at  the  Student  Scientific  Semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  Student  American  Med- 
ical Association  earlier  this  year. 

"Our  experiments  have  shown  that  It  Is 
possible  to  immunize  humans  against  snake 
venom,"  Dr.  Snyder  said.  "Such  a  vaccine 
would  be  valuable  to  outdoorsmen,  game  con- 
servation officers,  serpentologists,  armed 
forces  personnel  and  others  who  are  exposed 
to  possible  poisonous  snakebites." 

One  member  of  the  research  team  who  has 
already  tried  the  vaccine  on  himself  has 
shown  no  ill  effects,  and  the  level  of  anti- 
bodies In  his  blood  remains  high  after  more 
than  a  year. 

The  researchers  are  also  working  on  an 
antlvenln — the  serum  given  to  victims  after 
they  are  bitten  by  poisonous  snakes — that 
will  be  less  Ukely  to  produce  allergic  reac- 
tions. Antlvenln  now  on  the  market  Is  de- 
rived from  the  blood  of  horses  that  have  been 
injected  with  snake  venom,  but  many  people 
are  allergic  to  it.  The  serum  developed  by 
the  U  research  team  is  taken  from  the  blood 
of  humans  who  have  suffered  natural  snake- 
bites. When  the  new  vaccine  is  perfected  for 
humans,  the  antlvenln  can  also  be  derived 
from  the  blood  of  persons  that  have  been 
vaccinated,  according  to  Dr.  Snyder. 

The  vaccine  ctxnes  from  pure  venom  that 
Is  extracted  from  several  species  of  snakes 
kept  at  the  VA  Hospital's  animal  research 
facility  by  the  researchers.  The  venom  la 
purified  and  Its  severe  toxic  characteristics 
removed  by  a  special  process.  When  the  tox- 


oid is  Injected  Into  animals  it  still  produces 
the  desired  antibodies  without  destrovlns 
tissue.  ^ 

Fifteen  dogs  received  vaccinations  during 
clinical  tests  last  summer,  Mr.  Hunter  said 
All  fifteen  dogs,  when  later  challenged  by 
double  lethal  doeea  of  pure  rattlesnake  ven- 
om, survived  with  only  slight  soreness  and 
minor  swelling  at  the  Injection  sites.  Though 
each  dog  received  much  more  venom  than  a 
snake  would  deliver  in  a  natural  bite,  the 
animals  showed  only  minor  discomfort.  Non- 
vaccinated  dogs  if  given  half  the  amount  of 
venom  would  experience  Immediate  excruci- 
ating pain,  resplratCHT  difficulty  and  death 
within  24  hours. 

Dr.  Snyder  says  there  Is  much  to  be  learned 
before  the  vaccine  can  be  made  available  lor 
human  use,  but  he  foresees  no  insurmount- 
able obstacle  In  achieving  this  goal.  When 
the  vaccine  Is  finally  perfected  and  tested  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Dr.  Sny- 
der  plans  to  turn  it  over  to  the  University 
which  In  turn  can  negotiate  for  commercial 
manufacture  with  a  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany. 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  vac- 
cine Is  still  very  much  In  the  experimental 
stages,"  Dr.  Snyder  said.  "Even  though  we 
are  pleased  with  the  preliminary  results,  it 
may  be  some  time  before  It  Is  generally  avail- 
able  to  veterinarians  or  ready  for  trial  in 
humans." 

Dr.  Snyder  foresees  the  day  when  mankind 
will  no  longer  have  to  fear  poisonous  snakes. 
Thousands  of  people  now  die  every  year  from 
snake  envenomation,  most  of  them  in  Asia. 
About  7,000  persons  are  bitten  every  year 
In  the  U.S.  by  rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  cot- 
tonmouths  and  coral  snakes.  While  the  death 
rate  In  this  country  Is  less  than  16  per  year, 
many  people  are  disfigured  for  life  becauM 
of  the  toxic  effects  of  the  venom. 

The  U  researchers  are  now  working  with 
several  species  of  rattlesnakes  but  In  the  fu- 
ture plan  to  make  a  toxin  that  will  provide 
protection  against  the  other  three  poisonous 
snakes  found  In  the  U.S. 


MOISE   TSHOMBE,   FORMER  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
numerous  items  that  have  been  written 
about  the  tragic  death  of  Moise  Tshom- 
be,  former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Congo, 
perhaps  the  most  pertinent  £md  eloquent 
I  have  come  across  is  a  column  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  July  7,  1969. 

According  to  the  Algerian  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Tshombe  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack almost  2  years  to  the  day  after  he 
was  kidnaped  in  midair  over  Spanish 
territory  and  flown  to  Algiers. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  some  harsh  things  to 
say  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Bou- 
medienne  government  handled  the 
Tshombe  matter.  He  points  out  that 
while  Boumedienne  did  not  send  Tshom- 
be back  to  the  Congo  to  be  killed, 
"neither  would  he  release  him.  Worse, 
he  held  him  incommunicado.  He  could 
not  be  seen  by  his  wife  nor  by  his  law- 
yers. He  was  moved  about  from  prls(m 
to  prison,  it  was  said." 

I  would  add  to  this  the  information 
that  letters  addressed  to  him  via  the 
International  Red  Cross  were  not  de- 
livered. And  when  his  family  at  one  point 
i-equested  a  physical  examination  by  a 
European  doctor,  this  request,  too.  waa 
refused. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  11  Al- 
gerian doctors  signed  the  death  cer- 
tificate. Mr.  Buckley  said: 


Now  Thhombe  Is  dead,  and  Houart  Bou- 
medienne caUsd  In  11,  oount  them,  11  Al- 
gerian profeeaora  to  testify  to  his  having 
died  of  natural  causes.  Myself,  I  would  have 
insisted  on  16  Algerian  professors,  but  then 
that's  the  wey  I  was  brought  up — never 
trust  leas  than  16  Algerian  professors,  my 
mother  warned  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Buckley's  col- 
umn. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  a  UPI  item  of  July 
5  describing  Tshombe's  funeral  in  Brus- 
sels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  star, 
July  7,  1869] 
Tshombb:  a  Vicnic  or  TuniD  World 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Shortly  after  Molse  Tshombe  was  kid- 
naped, a  grim  Joke  made  the  rounds.  The 
Algerians  tortured  and  truth -drugged 
Tkhombe,  at  the  request  of  Joseph  Mobutu 
(Uhuru!) .  The  Idea  was  to  get  from  Tshombe 
whatever  Information  he  bad  which  woiild  be 
useful  to  Mobutu  in  tracking  down  and 
liquidating  potential  enemies.  But  the  ques- 
tioners were  over-dlUgent,  and  when  they 
uked  Tshombe  who  actually  had  murdered 
Patrice  Lumumba,  he  confided  to  them,  in 
tiis  truth-trance,  that  It  had  been  Mobutu. 

We  do  not  know  whether  that  piece  of  In- 
telligence was  communicated  to  Kinshasa  or 
Lumumbavllle  or  Mobutuplats,  or  whatever 
they  are  calling  Leopoldvllle  nowadays.  In 
(act  it  Is  Just  possible  that  this  particular 
revelation  had  something  to  do  with  Boiime- 
dlenne's  decision  not,  after  all,  to  deliver 
Tshombe  to  the  executioners  in  the  Congo, 
though  It  Isn't  known,  as  It  happens,  whether 
be  did  Tshombe's  a  favor. 

Now  Tshombe  Is  dead,  and  Houarl  Boume- 
dienne called  in  11,  count  them,  11  Algerian 
professors  to  testify  to  his  having  died  of 
natural  causes.  Myself,  I  would  have  Insisted 
on  15  Algerian  professors,  but  then  that's 
the  way  I  was  brought  up — never  trust  less 
than  15  Algerian  professors,  my  mother 
warned  me. 

Really,  It  is  astounding  how  the  savages  of 
this  earth  cling  to  boiirgeois  forms  when 
they  are  troubled.  First  Boumedienne  accepts 
custody,  of  an  alien  who  is  delivered  into  his 
hands  by  professional  bandits  employed  by  a 
foreign  government.  Then  be  has  him 
tortured. 

Then  his  court  sycophantlcally  "rules" 
that  Tshombe  may  Indeed  be  legally  shipped 
to  the  Congo  to  be  executed.  Then  some- 
thing happens — something  we  are  not  privy 
to.  The  working  of  some  mysterious  pres- 
sures, probably  American  in  source  (the 
heroes  of  the  save-Tshombe  movement  were 
a  few  Americans  who  labored  privately  to 
help  him),  that  kept  Boumedienne  from 
handing  Tshombe  over  to  Mobutu. 

But  Boumedienne  responded  petulantly  to 
those  pressures.  He  did  not  send  Tshombe 
off  to  be  killed,  but  neither  would  he  release 
him.  Worse,  he  held  him  incommunicado. 
He  could  not  be  seen  by  his  wife,  nor  by  his 
lawyers.  He  was  moved  about  from  prison  to 
prison,  it  was  said. 

Rumors  were  rife,  even  as  they  were  about 
Ben  Bella,  now  forgotten.  A  few  months  ago 
It  was  reported  that  he  would  soon  be  re- 
leased. Immediately  after  his  death  two  law- 
yers reported  they  had  Just  completed  ran- 
som arrangements. 

But  it  is  not  doubted  that  Tshombe  Is  now 
dead.  And  it  is  not  doubted  that  healthy 
men  do  not  die  of  old  age  at  4B.  In  Latin 
America,  in  the  revolutionary  heyday,  the 
practice  at  reporting  that  importent  pris- 
oners had  been  "shot  while  trying  to  escape" 


became  so  routine  that  one  general  with  a 
sardonic  mind  and  a  palpable  contempt  for 
public  opinion,  reported  that  his  prisoner 
had  been  poisoned  whUe  trying  to  escape. 

Boumedienne,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
care  about  public  oj^nlon.  That  Is  why  he 
brought  In  11  Algerian  professors  who,  of 
oourse,  reported  that  Tshombe  died  of  a 
latent  heart  defect. 

There  is  a  terrible  sadness  to  It  all.  For 
the  one  thousandth  time  we  think  of  the 
awful  resonance  of  Strausz-Hupe's  remark 
that  conservatives  do  not  retrieve  their 
wounded.  Tshombe  fought  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  standards  of  life  In  the 
Congo  which  were  and  indeed  are  threatened 
by  totalist  barbarism.  He  believed  that  whites 
and  blacks  should  work  together.  He  was 
plalnspokenly  Christian.  He  was  a  natural 
leader  of  men.  A  friend  of  the  West. 

And  yet  when  Tbhombe  was  kidnapped 
over  Spanish  soil,  fiylng  from  one  part  of 
Spain  to  another,  there  was  no  protest  from 
official  Spain.  For  months,  the  friends  of 
Tshombe  endeavored  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  to  assert  a  quite  natural  legal 
claim  against  Algeria  for  husbanding  some- 
one kidnapped  from  Spanish  soil. 

But  Franco  was  apparently  imlnterested, 
like  Just  about  everyone  else.  Can  anyone 
imagine  the  United  Nations  Interrupting  a 
session  on  the  human  rights  of  mankind  in 
order  to  plead  the  human  rights  of  one  man, 
victimized  by  their  beloved  Third  World? 

Alfgerle  Algerlenne!  Well,  the  "govern- 
ment" of  Algeria,  liberated  from  French 
colonialism.  In  the  hands  of  a  military  dic- 
tator, has  exercised  Its  sovereignty.  No  doubt 
11  Algerian  professors  could  be  got  to  write 
the  history  of  Algeria's  blamelessness  in  the 
handling  of  the  final  two  years  In  the  crowd- 
ed life  of  Molse  Tshombe. 


TSHOMBK  BtnUE)  IN  BRT7SSEL8  RTTE — SONS  OF 
CONGOLESX  LXADKK  TRT  TO  LbaP  INTO  GRAVE 

Brussels,  July  5 — Former  Premier  Molse 
Tshombe  of  the  Congo  was  burled  today  in  a 
suburban  Brussels  cemetery.  His  sobbing  sons 
tried  to  leap  into  his  grave  when  the  coffin 
was  lowered. 

The  Algerian  Government  announced  last 
Monday  after  an  autopsy  that  Mr.  Tshombe, 
49  years  old,  died  Sunday  of  a  heart  attack 
in  Algiers,  where  he  had  been  held  for  the 
last  two  years  after  having  been  kidnapped 
during  a  flight  over  the  Mediterranean. 

The  politician  from  the  province  of 
Katanga,  one  of  the  Congo's  main  political 
leaders  following'  the  attainment  of  inde- 
pendence from  Belgium,  could  not  be  burled 
in  his  native  country,  where  he  had  been 
branded  a  traitor. 

The  present  Congolese  military  regime, 
which  had  tried  Mr.  Tshombe  for  treason  in 
his  absence  and  had  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  have  him  extradited  from  Algiers  to  face 
death  sentence,  refused  permission  for  burial. 

Today's  btirial  In  Etterbeek  cemetery  out- 
side Brussels  was  provisional  In  hopes  that 
a  later  one  in  the  Congo  would  be  possible, 
a  family  spokesman  said. 

Hundreds  of  black  and  white  mourners  paid 
their  final  respects  to  Mr.  Tshombe  inside 
and  outside  a  small  Methodist  church. 

Weeping  women  members  of  the  family 
touched  his  coffin  and  his  sons  tried  to  leap 
into  the  grave  after  it  had  been  lowered. 
Friends  led  them  away  and  a  board  was  put 
over  the  opening. 

Mr.  Tshombe's  eldest  son,  Jean,  sank  almost 
to  his  knees  walling  and  sobbing,  as  he  was 
led  away. 

Mr.  Tshombe,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
Congolese  leaders,  spent  many  years  in  exile. 
After  Independence  was  achieved  In  1960,  he 
led  the  copper-rich  Katanga  province  In 
secession  and  became  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent state  of  Katanga. 

T7nlted  Nations  forces  overttimed  the  seces- 
sion early  in  1968  and  Mr.  Tshombe  sought 
exile  m  Europe.  In  1964  be  was  summoned 


back  to  become  the  Congo's  Premier  but  fled 
once  again  when  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Mobutu,  the 
current  Congolese  strong  man,  seized  power 
In  November,  1966. 

About  2,000  Attend  the  Funeral 
Brussels,  July  5 — About  2,000  Africans  and 
IBeiglans  attended  Mr.  Tshombe's  funeral. 
Behind  his  widow,  Ruth,  seven  sons  and 
daughters  and  many  family  member3.  friends 
and  former  aides  stood  two  Belgian  Senators, 
a  university  dean,  a  general,  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  several  former  mercenaries  who 
fought  for  Mr.  Tshombe  in  Kattmga. 


FEDERAL  LIBRARY  PROGRAM  ES- 
SENTIAL;  HOUSTON  POST  STATES 
NEED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  June  27  issue  of  the  Houston  Post 
carries  an  effective  and  timely  editorial 
on  appropriations  for  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  Nation's 
libraries  are  an  important  and  vital  ele- 
ment in  our  national  education  system. 
They  are  becoming  more  important  as 
the  need  increases  for  information  that 
can  be  stored  and  recalled  upon  demand. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  cutting  back  on 
library  buildings,  services,  and  equip- 
ment. I  endorse  the  position  expressed  by 
the  Houston  Post. 

In  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
supported  every  Federal  appropriation 
act  to  support  school  libraries  and  also 
public  libraries  in  commimitles,  towns, 
and  cities.  In  my  11 ',2  years  on  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  I  have  participated 
in  each  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  libraries,  and  have 
cosponsored  or  participated  in  hearings 
on  most  of  these  bills. 

This  is  no  time  to  abandon  books.  To 
abandon  books  is  to  turn  our  backs  on 
learning  and  the  stored  knowledge  of  the 
human  race.  To  abandon  support  of  li- 
braries is  to  say  that  knowledge  is  no 
longer  essential.  This  administration  has 
turned  its  back  on  appropriations  for 
books  and  libraries.  Such  action,  in  ef- 
fect, is  turning  our  backs  on  civilization. 
It  is  time  to  restore  all  appropriations 
for  books  and  libraries  to  their  former 
levels,  and  to  increase  those  appropria- 
tions to  fit  the  growing  needs  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "Federal  Library 
Program  Essential,"  which  appeared  in 
the  June  27  issue  of  the  Houston  Post 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Federal  Librart  Program  Essential 

One  of  the  budget  cutbacks  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  administration  which  hopefully 
can  be  prevented  Is  In  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

The  Washington  budget  makers  have  de- 
creed a  50  percent  cut  In  Title  I  of  the  act, 
which  provides  fimds  to  strengthen  public 
library  collections,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
Title  n  program,  which  provides  matching 
ftinds  for  local  library  construction. 

Concerned  that  the  slash  In  funds  wlU 
disrupt  and  cripple  a  needed  program,  the 
Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission  has 
asked  the  President  and  Congress  to  review 
the  impact  of  the  program  in  communities 
across  the  nation. 
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For  the  past  two  yean,  1968  and  1909, 
granta  to  Texas  cities  and  counties  for  library 
service  under  Title  I  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $3.5  million.  If  the  cutbacks  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  are  approved,  this 
amount  will  be  cut  In  half.  Under  the  Title 
n  program  In  Texas  80  public  library  build- 
ings have  either  been  approved  for  construc- 
tion or  completed  since  1966.  These  projects 
represent  a  total  of  $17.6  million,  of  which 
Title  n  matching  funds  accoimted  for  (6.5 
million. 

In  1969-70  no  funds  at  all  are  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  for  public  library  construc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Dorman  H.  Winfrey,  Texas  state  Ubra- 
rlan,  pointed  out  that  the  LSCA  program 
has  had  years  of  solid  planning  and  It  is 
possible  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  an 
Imperative  goal — modem  public  library 
services  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
"Abrupt  changes  In  programs  of  this  sort 
create  a  waste  of  already  accomplished  prog- 
ress," he  said. 

Libraries  are  no  longer  only  a  haven  for 
book-lovers  who  Uke  to  browse  through  the 
stacks  m  search  of  entertaining  reading,  or 
the  regulars  who  pore  over  newspapers  In 
the  pex^odlcals  room,  though  they  are  still 
that  too.  They  are  essential  to  this  age  of 
constant  change;  they  hold  the  knowledge 
needed  to  cope  with  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological, as  well  as  the  social  and  economic 
developments  of  the  world  we  live  in.  They 
offer  learning,  understanding,  and  to  some  a 
release  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  to- 
day's world. 

Library  service  within  reach  of  every  Amer- 
ican Is  an  eminently  desirable  goal,  and  it  is 
false   economy   to  Impede   progress   toward 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  WITHOUT  RE- 
GARD TO  RESIDENCY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Municipal 
Clerks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  by  the  Intebnational  Instttute 

OF  MlTJnClPAI.   ClfRKS 

Resolution  for  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
committee    to    study    implementation    of 
Federal    legislation    to   afford   all   citizens 
voting  rights  regardless  of  local  residency 
requirements  during  national  elections 
Whereas,  the  result  of  relocating  within 
any  of  the  fifty  states  of  our  country  may,  by 
virtue  of  local   or  state  residency  require- 
ments, deprive  a  United  States  citizen  of  his 
franchise  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  our  Country,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  states  have  enacted 
legislation  to  Implement  the  voting  procedure 
to  protect  that  inalienable  right  of  our  citi- 
zens to  vote  without  fear  or  prejudice,  and 

Whereas,  the  demands  upon  our  citizens 
require  greater  mobility  In  pursuit  of  a  live- 
lihood thereby  Jeopardizing  the  right  to  cast 
a  vote  in  the  state  of  their  former  residence 
and,  lacking  residency  duration  in  their  newly 
adopted  state,  are  equally  deprived  of  said 
right  to  vote; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
International  Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks 
entreat  our  President  of  theee  United  States 
to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  legislation  which  will 
enable  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  accept  and  exercise  their  fran- 
chise to  vote  for  the  two  highest  and  most 
Important  offices  in  our  Country,  namely; 
President  and  Vice-President,  on  the  basis  ol 


total  residency  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  resolution  to  take  effect  this  31st  day 
of  May,  1969. 

I  hereby  certify  that  this  Resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks  at  their  Con- 
ference held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  on  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  1969. 

Joseph  T.  Cabnet, 

President. 
Attest: 

Prank  Dotseth, 
Executive  Director. 


Resoltttion  by  the  Internationai.  iNSTrrUTB 
OF  MuNicxPAL  Clerks 

Resolution  establishing  the  availability  of 
free  mall  privileges  for  absentee  applica- 
tions and  ballots  In  national  elections 

Whereas,  the  function  of  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  a  City,  VUlage  and  Township  is  to 
service  the  community  In  the  broadest  area 
possible,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  field  of  election  services  the 
Intent  of  the  American  principle  of  participa- 
tion In  government  should  be  as  encom- 
p>a8slng  as  possible,  and 

Whereas,  with  the  travel  necessary  In  the 
economy  of  the  world  today  many  citizens 
do  not  have  firm  residential  roots,  and 

Whereas,  all  people  should  be  encoiiraged 
to  participate  in  any  and  all  elective  proc- 
esses. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks  en- 
dorse the  proposition  that  all  absentee  ap- 
plications and  absentee  ballots  receive  free 
mall  privileges  available  to  national  govern- 
mental functions  for  the  prompt  processing 
of  voting  material,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  con- 
gressional committee  for  enactment  of  legis- 
lature, and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Mtinlclpal  Clerks  express 
Its  appreciation  to  the  City  of  Dearborn 
Heights  and  its  Clerk,  Robert  G.  McLachlan 
for  having  submitted  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  to  take  effect  this  31st  day 
of  May,  1969. 

I  hereby  certify  that  his  Resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks  at  their  Con- 
ference held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  on  Wednes- 
day. May  21,  1969. 

Joseph  T.  Carnet. 

President. 

Attest: 

Frank  Dotseth, 
Executive  Director. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  FOOTWEAR 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  eus  follows : 

Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and,  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation  To  Restrain  Imports  of  For- 
eign Footwear 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Leg- 
islative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  and 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  the  footwear  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  State  of  Maine  faces  continu- 


ing and  expanding  foreign  competition  from 
imports  as  the  result  of  lower  wage  scales; 
and 

Whereas,  over  38.000  citizens  are  employed 
in  over  139  factories  throughout  the  State, 
many  of  these  factories  being  located  in 
small  towns  where  they  supply  the  major 
source  of  Income  and  employment;  and 

Whereas,  Imports  of  leather  and  vinyl 
shoes  have  expanded  dramatically  from  7.8 
million  pairs  In  1956  to  176  million  pairs  in 
1968,  adversely  affect  our  domestic  shoe 
manufacturing  Industry  by  curtailing  its 
growth  and  eliminating  many  Jobs  oppor- 
tunities; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  promptly  restrain  the 
importation  of  foreign  footwear  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  whjch  wUl  protect 
our  domestic  shoe  Industry  and  the  citizens 
It  employs;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Maine 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives:  Read  and 
adopted,  June  37,  1969. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence;  ordered  sent 
forthwith: 

Bertha  W.  Johnson, 

Clerk. 

In  Senate  Chamber:  Read  and  adopted, 
June  27, 1969. 

In  concurrence: 

Jerrold  B.  Speers, 

Secretary. 

Attest: 

Joseph  V.  Edgar, 
Secretary  of  State. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


RECESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  o'clock  pxa. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2:30  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
same  day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Burdick  in 
the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4153)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  te  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11582) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
CoHELAN,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
RoBisoN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


STATEMENT   ON    ISRAEL   AND  THE 
MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Coimectlcut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  be  associated 
with  the  statement  on  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  which  was  placed  in  the 
Record  on  April  25, 1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MTLITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  MISSILE  TEST  FACIUTIES 
AT  BnVAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE, 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2546)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln 
Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  is  S.  2546, 
which  is  the  annual  legislation  author- 
izing appropriations  for  military  hard- 
ware and  research  and  development  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  In  precise  terms,  the 
bill  would  do  the  following:  It  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  first,  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles;  second,  for  all  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  in  the 
Department  of  Defense;  third,  for  the 
construction  of  certahi  Safeguard  mls- 
sUe  test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln;  fourth, 
continue  the  authority  for  merging  mili- 
tary assistance  financing  for  South  Viet- 


nam and  free  world  forces  In  that  area 
with  the  funding  of  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations;  and  fifth,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  personnel  strengths 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  each  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this:  I  think 
this  is  a  very  Important  measure,  and 
that  it  comes  at  a  time  which  is  critical 
in  many  respects.  It  looks  further  toward 
the  future,  as  will  appear  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  weapons  that  we  propose, 
than  one  might  realize. 

My  purpose  will  be  to  try  to  put  this 
on  the  table  and  before  the  Senate,  and 
outline  all  the  main  provisions  of  the 
bill,  together  with  its  purposes  and  the 
recommended  figures.  I  hope  then  that 
other  committee  members  will  join  in 
making  presentations.  I  believe  they  will. 

I  am  thinking  immediately  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mrs.  Smith),  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member.  I  am 
thinking,  of  course,  of  all  committee 
members,  but  I  particularly  specify  two 
others,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  who  served  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted hearings  and  held  briefings  of  its 
own  on  the  vast  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  who  held  hearings  and 
briefings  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work — 
he  and  the  subcommittee — in  the  field 
of  tactical  air  power.  As  I  say,  however,  I 
want  all  members  of  the  committee  to 
join  in  the  discussion  to  get  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  committee  and  a  full 
presentation  of  our  recommendations. 

In  the  course  of  things,  we  can  and 
will  have  a  full  debate  and,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate,  proceed  to  voting  and 
passing  on  matters  and  specific  issues 
with  re^ject  to  the  figures  and  policies. 

The  committee  has  devoted' the  most 
intensive  consideration  to  this  bill.  Public 
hearings  began  on  March  19  and  con- 
tinued practically  every  week  through 
June  4.  In  addition,  many  executive  ses- 
sions were  held,  some  extending  past 
Jime  4.  The  iftinted  hearings  now  before 
each  Senator  total  2,277  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  full 
committee  there  were  three  subcommit- 
tees which  also  held  hearings  and  brief- 
ings which  contributed  to  the  results  of 
this  legislation.  These  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittees were  as  follows: 

Subcommittee  on  Bomber  Defense, 
composed  of  myself  as  chairman,  and 
Senators  Inouye,  McIntyre,  Smith, 
DoMiNicK,  and  Murphy; 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, composed  of  Senator 
McIntyre,  chairman,  and  Senators 
Young  of  Ohio,  Byrd  of  Virginia 
Murphy,  and  Brooke; 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power, 
composed  of  Senator  Cannon,  chairman, 
£uid  Senators  Symington,  Jackson, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Thurmond,  Tower,  and 
Goldwatee. 

Their  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  committee  and  largely 
accepted. 

NO    further    CLASSinCATION    OF    CERTAIN 
INFORMATION    RELATING    TO    AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
this  legislation  over  the  past  years  has 


been  the  fact  that  much  of  the  detailed 
information  is  classified  and  therefore 
excluded  from  discussion  in  the  bill  and 
report.  I  must  confess  that  a  substantial 
sunount  of  this  information,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  missiles,  remains  classi- 
fied. I  am  able  to  report  to  the  Senate, 
however,  that  under  a  new  policy  the 
detailed  information  on  aircraft  procure- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  involved  is  now 
imclassifled.  For  the  first  time  Senators 
will  find  printed  in  the  committee  report 
charts  showing  the  numbers  of  each  air- 
craft by  type  which  is  proposed  for  pro- 
curement for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Here- 
tofore all  numbers  of  aircraft  have  re- 
mained classified  and  only  the  total  fig- 
ures have  been  subject  to  publication. 

I  think  that  Senators  will  find  the  re- 
port to  be  full,  complete,  and  compre- 
hensive. It  is  our  position  that  this  is  all 
public  property  and  that  each  individual 
Senator  is  entitled  to  have  the  facts  and 
figures  &s  well  as  any  additional  informa- 
tion that  we  can  give. 

This  change  will  enable  the  Senate  to 
engage  in  a  more  complete  discussion  of 
this  program. 

Total  aircraft  inventory  positions  still 
remain  classified. 

PREMISE    FOR    COMMITTEE    APPROACH    TO    THIS 
LEGISLATION 

All  members  of  the  committee  are 
aware  of  the  serious  flnsunclal  condition 
of  the  Nation,  budgetary  problems  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  need  for 
economy  in  all  Federal  activities,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense.  The  aim 
of  the  committee  has  been  to  reduce  this 
bill  to  the  very  minimum  consistent  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  esssential  needs 
of  our  national  security. 

Several  things  come  to  mind  in  this 
regard. 

First.  We  are  still  engaged  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  is  costing  at  least  $25 
billion  per  year.  So  long  as  American 
boys  are  in  battle,  they  must  receive  the 
best  weapons  we  are  able  to  produce, 
and  whatever  quantities  are  required, 
with  some  to  spare. 

I  thought  there  were  some  missiles 
and  other  items  that  could  be  eliminated. 
I  am  talking  particularly  about  small 
missiles.  However,  when  we  get  down  to 
the  nub  of  things  and  mark  up  the  bill, 
and  remembering  all  the  time  that  there 
is  a  shooting  war  going  on,  regardless  of 
how  much  we  might  hope  that  we  can 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  matters 
appear  dim.  We  know  the  war  is  still 
going  on  and  that  much  of  the  money  is 
for  the  replacements  of  weapons  and 
equipment.  We  pray  that  these  expend- 
itures will  not  be  necessary,  but  if  the 
war  does  go  on.  the  only  way  to  insure 
that  the  weapons  are  ready  when  they 
are  needed  is  to  authorize  the  money 
now. 

With  this  critical  fact  confronting  us, 
we  said:  "We  will  have  to  allow  that,  but 
we  will  put  words  in  the  report  to  show 
that  it  is  the  legislative  intent  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  if  the  losses  do 
not  occur  for  any  reason,  must  stop  the 
purchase  of  these  items  as  soon  as  it 
can." 

I  think  this  would  have  been  done  in 
any  event.  However,  we  wanted  the  leg- 
islative intent  to  be  expressed.  That  is 
in  the  report. 
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Second.  Printed  in  the  hearings  is  a 
dociunent  which  shows  that  this  Nation 
has  some  form  of  defense  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  46  nations.  So  long  as 
we  have  these  commitments,  Mr.  P>re8i- 
dent,  we  miist  attempt  to  maintain,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  the  forces  required 
to  fulfill  our  part  of  these  commitments. 
We  have  had  to  go  along  almost  alone. 
We  find  ourselves  with  very  little  com- 
pany. Despite  that,  however,  we  cannot 
turn  our  back  on  commitments  which  we 
have  solemnly  assumed. 

As  one  Senator,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  open  the  issue  of  national  com- 
mitments and  debate  them.  I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  in  order  to  review  and  re- 
negotiate these  commitments. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
the  present  time  about  1.000.000  men  in 
uniform  are  serving  outside  the  United 
States.  Also,  about  17  of  our  ground  di- 
visions out  of  a  total  of  23%  are  serving 
outside  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
shoi4d.be  fair  in  recognizing,  therefore, 
that  a.  large  portion  of  our  defense  cost 
is  for  meeting  our  commitments  outside 
this  country. 

My  immediate  point  Is  that  these  com- 
mitments exist  and  we  cannot  turn  our 
back  on  them  and  arbitrarily  strike  the 
required  funds  f rwn  the  bill. 

In  terms  of  personnel,  it  is  my  posi- 
tion that  after  the  Vietnam  situation  has 
been  resolved  the  Armed  Forces  must  be 
reduced  at  least  to  their  approximate 
level  of  2.5  million  men  as  it  existed  be- 
fore the  large  buildup  in  Vietnam,  and 
if  possible  perhaps  even  less.  I  am  satis- 
fled  we  cannot  continue  to  maintain  in 
the  years  ahead  a  defense  establishment 
at  the  3  Va -million-manpower  level  we 
now  have  and  at  the  same  time  buy  the 
necessary  flrstline  essential  weapons 
with  the  continuing  growing  imit  cost. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  these  weapons 
without  this  high  price  tag  on  them  as 
compared  to  a  few  years  ago.  We  can  do 
the  same  job  with  less  personnel  in  uni- 
form, especially  if  we  maintain  an  effec- 
tive reserve  system.  The  cost  of  this  per- 
sonnel and  the  day-to-day  operation  cost 
of  the  services  total  about  60  percent  of 
every  military  dollar.  It  is  here  that  sub- 
stantial savings  must  come. 

That  60  percent  is  not  contained  in 
this  bill.  Less  than  one-third  of  all  the 
military  costs  are  in  this  bill.  The  60 
percent — and  these  are  round  figures — 
is  in  personnel,  salaries,  transportation, 
operation,  and  maintenance  in  a  broad 
sense.  As  I  say,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  dollars  is  for  hardware,  research, 
and  development. 
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solely  for  the  purpose  of  financing  cost 
overruns.  I  want  to  bring  this  out  clearly. 
There  is  $71.4  million  to  authorize  over- 
target  costs  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
prior  for  the  P-lllA-E.  There  is  $225 
million  for  similar  costs  for  the  C-5A 
and  there  is  $167  million  to  finance 
claims  and  cost  growth  for  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  program.  These  are  only 
the  ovemms  which  are  expected  to  be- 
come due  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Secretary  Laird  has  furnished  to  the 
committee  a  report  indicating  that  the 
total  of  the  overruns  so  far  identified 
approximate  $1,561,000,000.  We  will  have 
to  make  further  payments  on  these  over- 
runs next  year. 

PRECKDENTS 

Mr.  President,  while  none  of  us  likes 
the  overrun  problem,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  problem  has  existed  for  many 
years.  The  B-52 — our  big  bomber— was 
under  contract  over  a  period  of  16  years. 
The  last  lot  of  these  aircraft,  the  B- 
52H,  averaged  $9.3  million  each.  They 
came  off  the  line  in  1962.  That  cost 
of  $9.3  million  each  was  3.2  times  the 
estimated  original  cost  of  the  last  40 
aircraft.  The  increase  in  cost  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
ones  came  off  the  line  in  1952  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $3  million  apiece;  the  last  ones 
came  off  the  line  in  1962  at  a  cost  of 
$9.3  million  apiece. 

The  reasons  were  many,  aside  from 
the  large  inflation  during  these  years. 
Much  of  the  increase  resulted  from 
changes  and  improvement  in  the  aircraft 
itself. 

The  B-52  has  been  a  good  plane,  and 
has  given  little  trouble.  Of  course,  it  has 
required  modification  over  the  years  to 
keep  it  effective.  Many  electronic  fea- 
tures were  added  to  make  it  a  more  effec- 
tive weapon  system,  and  the  cost  of 
these  were  increased  by  inflation  of  the 
times  and  the  competition  for  skilled 
manpower. 

Another  example  has  been  the  Min- 
uteman  U  program  which  is  estimated 
to  be  $1.6  billion  greater  than  the  orig- 
inal estimates  made  at  the  start  of  the 
program.  The  original  estimate  was  $3,- 
555,000,000  as  compared  to  the  present 
estimates  of  $5,145,000,000. 

While  the  committee  has  not  had  the 
time  to  Investigate  this  latter  program 
in  detail,  the  biggest  reason  for  that  in- 
creased cost  appears  to  residt  from 
changes  In  technology,  the  force  struc- 
ture, and  program  for  the  Mlnuteman. 
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were  therefore  invalidated  to  the  extent 
of  these  changes. 

I  think  we  have  moved  too  rapidly 
from  researoh  Into  procurement  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  these  goods.  In  some 
cases,  the  need  exists,  accentuated  by 
the  war.  So  we  had  to  move  forward 
regardless  of  cost. 

Second.  The  military  services  them- 
selves have  requested  changes  in  the 
wemions  through  either  a  change  in 
technology  or  a  policy  decision  whlcli 
caused  an  increase  over  the  original  es- 
timate. 

Third.  There  aiwears  to  have  been  a 
lack  of  sufQclent  management  supervi- 
sion over  these  various  programs  to  take 
timely  action  to  either  correct  or  recog- 
nize, early,  the  overrun  ];nt>blem. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  the  fact  of 
abnormal  inflation  since  1964,  which  has 
reduced  the  Defense  procurement  dollar 
to  a  substantial  degree,  lliere  is  no  pre- 
cise index  on  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam 
war  on  the  procurement  dollar  itself. 
Some  estimates,  however,  indicate  that 
the  overall  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  defense  procurement  dollar  would 
approximate  25  percent. 

Inflation  since  1964  has  affected  not 
only  Defense  moneys  but  many  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  economy. 

Between  1964  and  1968  the  Interest  rate 
on  3  months  Treasury  bills  rose  from  3.5 
to  6.15  percent  or  an  increase  of  75  per- 
cent; the  interest  yield  on  FHA  home 
mortgages  from  5.45  to  8.05  percent,  or 
an  increase  of  48  percent;  services— less 
rent— rose  21.6  points  from  117  to  138.6 
or  an  increase  of  18  percent;  the  cost 
of  food  rose  12.9  points  from  106.4  to 
119.3  or  an  Increase  of  12  percent. 

I  point  this  out  not  by  way  of  excuse. 
I  am  not  defending  any  of  those  con- 
tracts. The  military  as  such  and  civilian 
groups  as  such  were  given  some  of  the 
hard  reasons  why  some  of  the  increase 
occurred  and  have  been  given  some  com- 
parison. 

COST    OF    NEW    WEAPONS    SYSTEMS 


MAIM   RXASONS   FOS   OmKTTNS 


CONCERN  OVER  THE  COST  OP  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  mem- 
bers, as  £ill  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  greatly  concerned  over  the  high 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  our  Defense 
weapons  systems.  This  problem  basically 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  First,  the 
so-called  overruns  and  excess  costs  of 
weapons  presently  being  produced  over 
what  the  original  costs  were  contem- 
plated to  be  by  way  of  estimates,  and, 
second,  the  large  cost  of  the  new  weapons 
such  as  the  P-14  now  just  going  Into  pro- 
duction. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains 
substantial    authorizations    for    funds 


The  committee  has  found  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  principal  reasons 
that  the  original  cost  estimates  In  these 
prc«rams  have  been  invalid  In  recent 
years  are  as  follows: 

First.  Subsequent  to  the  original  esti- 
mates there  were  changes  in  the  weap- 
ons programs,  that  is,  revisions  to  the 
total  number  of  weapons  to  be  produced 
and  the  schedule  at  which  they  would 
be  produced,  both  factors  catising  an 
Increase  in  the  imlt  cost. 

It  is  possible  to  alter  these  two  factors 
in  such  a  manner  that  imit  costs  will  be 
reduced.  However,  such  decisions  in  re- 
cent years  have  resulted  in  increasing  the 
costs  of  these  programs.  The  assumptions 
on  which  original  estimates  were  made 


Mr.  President,  the  serious  problem  we 
face  In  terms  of  new  weapons  costs 
might  be  illustrated  by  two  examples  per- 
taining to  Navy  aircraft.  A  total  of  52 
new  high-cost  aircraft  are  included  in 
the  pending  bill  for  a  total  cost  of  $865 
million  which  results  in  an  average  cost 
of  $16.6  million  each.  The  average  cost  of 
the  original  aircraft  in  the  program  is 
slightly  less  than  $5  million  each. 

That  is  a  good  weapon;  it  is  a  needed 
weapon.  If  there  is  one  thing  as  to  which 
I  am  unyielding  and  imbendlng,  it  is 
that  we  must  have  the  best  weapons  that 
science  and  technology  can  produce.  In 
battle,  when  one  runs  second  best,  he 
does  not  come  back.  If  one  rvns  second 
best,  the  other  man  wins.  So  when  It 
comes  to  a  showdown,  I  would  rather 
have  fewer  men  and  fewer  older  planes 
and  less  of  everything  else  than  to  have 
to  sacrifice  a  frontline  weapon. 

The  next  example  relates  to  the  P-14A 
aircraft.  "ITils  is  the  new  aircraft  being 
produced  for  the  Navy.  The  average  cost 
of  this  aircraft  is  approximately  $15.5 
million  based  on  a  total  program  of  287 
aircraft.  The  cost  of  the  F-4.  which  it 
will  replace,  is  approximately  $3  million. 
Mr.  President,  these  examples  merely  Il- 


lustrate that  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
the  cost  of  these  new  aircraft  can  be 
controlled  if  they  are  to  possess  the 
available  technology.  Technology  is  what 
makes  performance.  The  Navy  plane  we 
are  talking  about  is  long  overdue. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  was  the  first  to 
require  production  of  the  old  Navy  ver- 
sion of  the  TPX  be  stopped.  The  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  objected, 
but  we  ordered  it  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. We  provided  the  lead  money  for 
the  F-14,  knowing  then  something  about 
what  the  cost  would  be.  But  we  thought 
enough  money  had  gone  down  the  drain 
for  the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX,  and 
time  had  already  run  out. 

So  we  have  provided  In  the  bill  for  a 
firstline  weapon,  when  it  is  in  produc- 
tion. 

WHAT    CAN    THE    COMMTmES    DO? 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
committee  has  the  responsibility  and  the 
duty  to  extend  beyond  the  passage  of 
the  authorization  legislation  to  closely 
oversee  the  military  expenditures  as 
these  funds  are  spent  on  the  various 
weapons  systems.  I  want  the  committee 
to  follow  the  dollar  to  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  a  dollar's  worth  for  every 
dollar  spent.  This  is  exactly  what  we 
propose  to  do.  I  know  that  that  feeling 
is  shared  by  all  other  Senators. 

The  committee  has  therefore  estab- 
lished a  reporting  system  under  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  required  to 
file  quarterly  reports  with  the  cooomlt- 
tee  setting  forth  up-to-date  informatlcMi 
on  major  weapons  systems.  There  are 
now  on  the  list  31  different  weapons  pro- 
grams. The  committee  intends  to  main- 
tain dose  surveillance  over  the  cost,  per- 
formance, and  scheduling  of  these  major 
systems  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. When  condltl(»is  warrant,  the 
committee  will  request  the  assistance  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  with 
which  we  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments, to  provide  a  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  particular  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  committee  staff  has  already 
been  augmented  by  competent  auditor 
investigators  from  the  GAO  now  on  duty 
since  February  of  this  year.  These  par- 
ticular men  are  on  leave  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  OflBce  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  but  we  are  going  to  take  at  least 
two  or  three  individuals — the  exact 
number  is  not  yet  determined — as  per- 
manent members  of  our  staff,  men  with 
this  kind  of  skill,  to  follow  this  money. 
It  is  my  idea  that  we  can  save  more  by 
following  these  contracts  from  the  time 
they  originate  on  through  than  we  can 
by  trying  to  pick  up  the  spilled  milk  from 
the  floor. 

I  practiced  law  for  awhile  and  I  had 
two  groups  of  clients.  First  there  was 
the  spilled  milk  group.  They  are  the  ones 
who  come  locating  for  the  lawyer  after 
the  bad  things  happen  and  after  the 
milk  has  been  spilled.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  lawyer  can  pick  It  up  success- 
fully. Then  we  have  the  save-the-milk 
group.  They  come  In  and  ask  advice  of 
counsel  and  ask  what  the  law  Is  in  order 
to  avoid  losses. 

I  think  we  can  render  and  we  are  al- 
ready  rendering  this  service.   I   men- 


tioned the  F-14A  contract  which  was 
let  about  60  days  ago.  That  is  one  item 
on  the  list  we  are  going  to  watch  all  the 
time.  If  these  overrims  start  showing 
up  we  will  know  why.  We  will  get  an 
answer  because  they  have  to  come  back 
next  year  in  order  to  get  more  money  for 
that  contract.  We  follow  the  dollar. 

The  committee  proposes  to  inform 
both  the  Congress  and  the  public  on  the 
cost  and  performance  of  these  weapons 
systems  as  revealed  through  the  quar- 
terly reporting  system.  In  this  manner 
we  hope  to  identify  cost  overruns  at  an 
early  date  and  avoid  the  surprise  of  huge 
cost  increases  that  have  occured  in  the 
past.  Hopefully,  this  system  will  also  as- 
sist in  the  internal  management  and 
control  of  weapons  systems  programs  by 
the  Pentagon. 

I  can  say  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  in  complete  accord  with  this 
system.  We  originated  it,  we  started  it  in 
the  committee,  and  he  has  cooperated 
fully.  He  sends  these  reports  in  to  us. 
We  have  these  men  I  referred  to.  Where- 
ever  there  is  any  showing  of  anything 
that  may  be  coming  up  that  should  not 
be  coming  up,  those  men  will  go  in  and 
we  will  get  additional  help. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  usurp  the  floor,  but  I  would  like 
to  present  the  entire  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  briefly  relate  what  we  have  done 
and  why  we  have  done  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  afternoon,  as  a 
part  of  this  discussion,  we  could  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  the  rest  of  the  facts  that 
caused  us  to  act  as  we  did.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring now  to  the  ABM.  I  think  we  might 
skip  that  discussion  this  afternoon,  any- 
way, if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senate  and 
just  get  to  the  rest  of  the  bill  for  the 
present  time.  That  will  d^end.  When  I 
flnish,  I  shall  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  if  I  yield  to 
him  I  would  have  to  yield  to  other  Sen- 
ators, and  the  only  way  tc  complete  this 
rather  lengthy  bill  and  the  speech  is  to 
continue.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  to  the 
Senator.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 
for  his  attitude. 

DISCUSSION   OP  BILL 

RELATION  OP  AUTHORIZATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF 

DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  GENERALLY 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  total  of  $20,059,500,000  in  authoriza- 
tions being  recommended  in  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  important  part,  but  only  a  part, 
of  the  $77,620,547,000  in  new  obligatlonal 
authority  being  requested  under  the 
present  revised  budget  of  April  15,  1969. 

As  Senators  know,  not  all  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  require  au- 
thorization such  as  those  relating  to  mil- 
itary personnel,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance and  part  of  the  procurment  func- 
tions. As  I  have  indicated  previously,  this 
bill  constitutes  those  portions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  bill  which  do  re- 
quire an  authorization  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  appropriation. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  procedure.  I 
think  it  was  7  or  8  years  ago  that  we 
passed  a  law  requiring  the  authoriza- 
tion. In  the  old  days  only  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  passed  on  these 
matters.  They  did  a  good  job  on  both 
sides  of  Congress.  However,  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  some 
responsibility  to  pass  on  these  matters 
preliminarily.  The  procedure  has  worked 
very  well  but  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
diflBcult  to  get  an  authorization  bill 
passed. 

SUMMARY    OF    ENTIRE    AUTHORIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  on  page  3  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  is  printed  a  sum- 
mary of  all  of  the  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority being  proposed  in  this  bill.  There 
is  a  grand  total  of  $20,059,500,000  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
all  funds  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  The 
committee  also  authorized  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  sum,  $12,700,000  for  the 
construction  of  certain  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  relating  to  the  Safeguard 
missile. 

The  committee  recommendation 
should  be  compared  to  $21,963,000,000 
which  was  requested  by  the  revised 
budget  of  April  15,  1969.  and  also  should 
be  compared  to  the  request  of  $23,151.- 
000,000  contained  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  request  of  Janu- 
ary 14, 1969,  the  so-called  Clifford  budget. 
There  is  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1.9  billion  as  compared  to  the  April  15 
request  and  over  $3  billion  tus  compared 
to  the  January  14  request. 

PROCUREMENT    OF   AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  legislation  itself. 

PROCUREMENT ARMY    AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  authorization  of  $484.4  million 
for  881  Army  aircraft.  This  authorization 
will  permit  the  purchase  of  802  helicop- 
ters and  79  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Our  heli- 
copter losses  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
enormous. 

I  should  emphasize  that  over  95  per- 
cent of  these  aircraft  would  be  to  replace 
the  anticipated  losses  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  operational  losses  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world.  If  hoetiUtes  should 
cease,  the  number  of  actual  purchases 
will  be  scaled  down  accordingly. 

The  committee  made  the  following  ad- 
justments: 

First,  deleted  $429  million  for  funds 
proposed  for  the  Cheyenne  heUcopter  in 
recognition  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
decision  to  cancel  the  production  con- 
tract. We  also  had  some  ideas  on  that 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced its  decision. 

Second,  reduced  the  authorization  for 
the  Mohawk  observation  aircraft  from 
$33.4  million  to  $5.3  milUon.  The  present 
inventory  position  together  with  the 
available  moneys  from  prior  years  will 
permit  the  cancellation  of  this  request 
except  for  the  $5.3  million  necessary  for 
ground  equipment  avionics. 

Out  of  the  $484.4  million  authorization, 
there  is  proposed  for  aircraft  spares  and 
repair  i>arts  $161.7  million,  and  for  modi- 
fication of  aircraft,  $68  5  milhon.  These 
sums  are  large  in  all  aircraft  programs 
and  are  subject  to  little  change  if  we  are 
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to  keep  the  aircraft  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. I  point  this  out  as  one  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  reducing  the  request. 

There  is  printed  on  page  12  of  the  re- 
port a  complete  summary  of  the  Army 
aircraft  authorization  of  this  bill. 
pxocusxMXNT — KAVT  AncxArr 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  Is  rec- 
ommending new  obligational  authority 
In  the  amount  of  $2,287  million  for  401 
aircraft  and  associated  costs  Including 
$568.4  million  for  spare  parts  and  1325.9 
million  for  modifications.  This  modifica- 
tion is  something  that  goes  on  all  the 
time  with  planes.  Even  If  they  do  not 
have  to  be  modified  and  do  their  job 
well,  they  have  to  be  kept  up  to  date  for 
continued  usage. 

The  committee  request  represents  a 
reduction  of  $122  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  revised  program  of 
April  15,  1969.  These  reductions,  as  I 
shall  point  out,  resxilt  from  the  commit- 
tee deletion  of  slightly  over  $100  million 
for  the  procurement  of  27  A-7  medium 
attaclr  fighters  and  a  reduction  of  $18 
million  in  the  authorization  for  medium 
transport  helicopters.  In  comparison 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quest of  January  14,  the  committee  ac- 
tion represents  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $282  million. 

SIONinCANT   ASPECTS   OF    NAVT   AIBCRATT 
PROGSAM 

The  Navy  program  being  proposed  for 
procurement  contains  the  smallest  nimi- 
ber  of  aircraft  for  procurement  by  the 
Navy  in  any  year  since  1946.  This  Is  an 
austere  program. 

One  thing  certain  about  expensive 
planes.  They  do  more  than  their  former 
cousins  or  ancestors  could  do  but  they 
cost  more  in  order  to  perform  better. 

The  entire  fiscal  year  1970  procure- 
ment will  be  used  for  two  purposes:  To 
replenish  the  anticipated  battle  and  op- 
erational losses  and  to  permit  a  small 
degree  of  modernization  in  Navy  air- 
craft. Even  with  this  purchase,  however 
the  average  age  of  the  Navy  aircraft  will 
have  Increased  from  7.8  years  to  9.1  years 
by  the  time  the  planes  in  this  bill  have 
been  delivered— in  other  words,  we  are 
still  losing  time  on  the  age  of  our  planes. 
The  Navy  procurement  program  this 
year  points  up  the  serious  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  new  aircraft.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated previously,  of  the  total  of  52  so- 
caUed  high-cost  aircraft  in  this  legisla- 
tion whose  cost  wiU  total  approximately 
$865  million,  the  average  unit  cost  will  be 
approximately  S16.6  million  per  unit  The 
average  cost  of  the  other  aircraft  is  ap- 
proximately $4.9  million. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  new  P-14 
under  the  presently  approved  program 
would  cost  about  $15.5  million  per  air- 
craft as  compared  to  approximately  $3 
million  m  cost  for  the  F-4  which  it  will 
replace. 
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ago  and  has  about  reached  the  limit  of 
its  improvement  potential.  They  are 
known  to  be  good  fighters  by  possible  an- 
tagonists, but  they  cannot  cope  with 
present  day  needs. 

While  I  will  not  go  into  detail,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  the  TPX  represented  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  fighter  for  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  P\jrce.  This  aircraft 
did  not  meet  Navy  requirements.  The 
committee  refused  requested  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Navy  version  last  year.  The 
P-14  Is  a  follow-on  to  the  TFX  effort. 

CANCKLI^TION   OF   A-7    AIRCKAPr  FOR   THB   NAVT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  deleted 
the  request  of  $99.6  million  for  27  A-7 
aircraft  plus  lead  funds  of  $4.4  million. 
The  reason  for  this  action  by  the  com- 
mittee directly  results  from  the  deletion 
of  the  fimds  for  the  Air  Force  version  of 
this  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  procure- 
ment request.  The  Air  Force  has  approxi- 
mately 74  of  A-7  aircraft  now  under 
contract  and  this  small  number  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  ac- 
tive inventory  of  the  Air  Force.  The  com- 
mittee is  directing  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  Navy  to  receive  at  least  an 
equivalent  nimiber  for  its  needs  out  of 
those  under  contract  to  the  Air  Force 

We  denied  the  A-7A  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  we  denied  the  new  ones  that  were  in 
the  blU,  and  provided  that  those  the  Air 
Force  already  has  would  be  transferred 
over  to  the  Navy.  We  will  come  back  to 
that  when  we  get  to  the  related  part  of 
that  change. 

REDUCTTON   IN    HXLICOPTERS 

The  committee  reduced  the  number  of 
medium  transport  CH-46E  helicopters 
from  60  to  48  with  a  net  saving  of  $18 
million.  In  view  of  the  stringent  budg- 
etary conditions,  the  committee  felt  that 
a  stretch-out  of  this  procurement  was 
possible  and  a  reassessment  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  made  next  year. 


number  since  1939.  These  new  aircraft 
perform  better  and  do  more,  but  they 
cost  a  great  deal  more  money. 

DETAILED  CHART  ON  AIR  FORCE  PROCUREMENT 

The  committee  report  on  page  19  sets 
forth  a  detailed  summary  of  the  num- 
bers of  aircraft  and  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  year  1970. 

coicurrrzK  adjustments  and  views 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  several  reductions  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

First,  a  reduction  of  $50  million  In  air- 
craft spares  because  of  the  6  months 
slippage  in  the  C-5A  production. 

Second,  reduction  of  $40  million  in  the 
modification  of  aircraft  program  which 
results  from  the  cutback  in  the  SRAM 
missUe  program.  The  $40  million  was  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  B-52'8  to  this 
missUe. 

Third,  a  reduction  in  the  A-37B  air- 
craft from  96  to  36  with  the  authoriza- 
tion being  reduced  from  $38.5  million  to 
$16  million.  This  aircraft  is  intended  for 
use  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  active  Air 
Force  and  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
National  Guard,  subject  to  their  return, 
since  the  first  aircraft  from  this  buy 
would  not  enter  the  inventory  until 
December  1970.  The  committee  felt  jus- 
tified, imder  the  circumstances  in  re- 
ducing the  request. 

Fourth,  the  request  of  $28.1  mllUon  for 
two  navigational  trainers  was  reduced  to 
$6.1  million,  which  will  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  ground  simulators  but  not  air- 
craft. The  committee  felt  that  this  item 
was  not  of  a  great  priority  and  other  less 
expensive  means  might  be  examined  for 
the  two  aircraft.  Old  planes  could  be  used 
and  we  did  give  them  the  ground  simu- 
lators. 


July  8,  1969 
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NEED    FOR    F-14    NAVT    FIGHTER 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  contains  the 
first  procurement  money  for  the  new  P- 
14  Navy  fighter.  This  aircraft  is  essen- 
tial if  the  Navy  is  to  have  a  fighter  air- 
craft In  the  early  and  middle  1970's  cap- 
able of  competing  with  Russian  aircraft 
of  that  period.  The  P-4  Phantom  while 
still  a  good  aircraft  was  designed  15  years 


CHART  IN  COMMITTKE   REPORT 

There  is  printed  on  page  15  of  the 
committee  report  a  complete  list  of  all 
elements  making  up  the  Navy  aircraft 
procurement  request. 

PROCUREMEIW AIB   FORCE   AXBCHArr 

The  committee  Is  recommending  new 
obligational  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$3,965,700,000  for  592  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force.  Included  in  this  sum  is  the  vari- 
ety of  exi>enses  associated  with  aircraft 
including  $885  million  for  spares  and 
repair  parts  and  $510  million  for  modifi- 
cation costs.  We  went  Into  these  matters 
very  carefully.  That  Is  a  lot  of  spare 
parts,  but  spare  parts  are  very  essential 
when  a  plane  is  first  built,  and  a  supply 
of  spare  parts  must  continue  to  come  In. 
We  also  have  modifications  to  take  Into 
consideration,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed. 

The  committee  recommendation  may 
be  compared  to  the  April  15  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
$4,100,000,000  and  the  January  14  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  $4,406,000,000. 

This  is  the  smallest  number  of  aircraft 
being  procured  for  the  Air  PV)rce  since 

Notice  how  far  back  the  figures  go. 
For  the  Navy,  the  smallest  number  since 
1946;   for  the  Air  Force,  the  smallest 


DELETION    OF    REQtTEST    FOR    A-7D    AIRCRAFT 

The  committee  recommends  the  can- 
cellation of  the  request  of  $348.2  million 
for  128  A-7D  fighters  and  $26.5  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  this  air- 
craft, and  fiu-ther  that  these  same  funds 
be  used  for  the  procurement  of  F-4E  air- 
craft. This  sum  will  permit  purchase  of 
approximately  120  of  the  F-4E's. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
Air  Force  requirement  for  tactical  air- 
craft the  committee  concluded  that  the 
cancellation  of  the  A-7  was  a  proper  one 
for  the  following  reasons — and  I  give  the 
reasons  because  I  know  Senators  will  be 
interested  In  this  matter  as  it  affects 
both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy: 

First.  The  A-7  can  operate  in  only  a 
Vietnam-type  environment  where  our 
forces  have  control  of  the  air.  The  F-4, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  to  a  large  degree 
do  the  same  job  as  the  A-7,  but  in  addi- 
tion, do  unescorted  interdiction  and  deep 
penetration  missions,  which  the  A-7  can- 
not do. 

Second.  At  the  time  that  the  A-7  pro- 
gram was  conceived  in  the  Air  Force,  it 
was  viewed  to  be  an  inexpensive  subsonic 
aircraft  to  support  groimd  forces.  As  a 
result  of  many  changes,  the  costs  have 
more  than  doubled  to  the  point  that  the 
more  versatile  F-4  can  be  procured  for 
approximately  the  same  amount. 

Third.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is 
more  economical  for  the  Air  Force  to  buy 
more  F-4's  which  Is  already  in  the  in- 


ventory, instead  of  the  A-7's  which  will 
require  a  new  logistical  and  training  base 
(^  its  own  within  the  Air  Force. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  Air 
Force  out  of  prior  moneys  has  procured 
approximately  74  aircraft  with  most  of 
these  imdellvered.  The  committee  is  re- 
questing, however,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
aircraft  delivered  to  the  Navy,  rather 
than  to  the  Air  Force,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  budgetary  adjustments. 

THE   C-5A   TRANSPORT   AIRCRAFT 

We  come  now  to  the  C-5A  transport 
aircraft.  That  is  the  one  on  which  so 
many  hearings  have  been  held,  including 
2  days  of  open  hearings.  In  addition  to 
others  we  had. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  Is  recom- 
mending the  fimds  for  the  C-5A  as  re- 
quested by  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense. 
These  amounts  total  slightly  over  $1  bil- 
lion and  are  made  up  of  the  following 
cost  elements.  That  is  the  big  plane  that 
is  going  to  carry  so  many  men  and  some 
light  equipment. 

First,  $481  million  for  23  aircraft  to 
complete  four  squadrons.  They  are  on 
order. 

Second,  $52  million  for  long  leadtlme 
items  for  procurement  of  20  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  Those  are  under  direct 
order. 

Third,  $34  million  for  continued  re- 
search and  development  effort.  That 
plane  is  going  to  be  in  use  by  December, 
but  still,  as  is  true  of  all  successful 
planes,  we  have  to  keep  spending  money 
for  research  and  development. 

Fourth,  $210  million  for  spares. 

Fifth.  $225  million  to  cover  over-target 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  prior  years. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  this  aircraft  has 
been  the  subject  of  intensive  discussion, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  testimony  received 
in  the  authorization  request,  the  com- 
mittee devoted  2  days  of  separate  hear- 
ings to  this  particular  aircraft. 

As  most  of  us  know,  at  the  time  of  the 
original  contract  the  estimated  target 
price  was  $2,985,000,000  for  120  aircraft, 
excluding  spares  and  groimd  equipment. 
The  latest  Air  Force  estimate  for  the 
same  work  is  $4,348,000,000.  Despite  the 
problems  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the  contract  and  the  huge  overruns,  the 
committee  is  recommending  the  approval 
of  the  authorization  request  except  for 
the  S50  million  reduction  for  spares. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the 
committee  was  based  on  the  fact  that  this 
aircraft  is  needed  and  so  far  it  is  proving 
to  be  a  good  plane.  On  a  ton-mile  cost. 
it  is  expected  to  haul  cargo  at  about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  its  nearest  competitor, 
the  C-141.  The  important  issue  now  re- 
lates to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
management  of  these  contracts  and  bring 
the  entire  system  of  the  control  of  weap- 
onry under  better  control.  The  commit- 
tee will  liave  a  further  report  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  outlined  what  the  committee 
intends  to  do  through  its  quarterly  re- 
ports. The  committee  report,  on  pages 
4  and  5,  dlsciisses  in  detail  some  of  the 
issues  connected  with  total  package  pro- 
curement and  some  of  the  steps  which 


must  be  taken  to  improve  this  system. 
With  the  contractual  obUgations  under 
run  A  already  approximating  $2.5  billion, 
the  only  sensible  recourse  is  to  proceed 
with  the  program  and  obtain  the  air- 
planes and  at  the  same  time  Improve 
oiu-  system  of  contracting  and  managing 
this  vast  operation. 

This  contract  is  what  is  called  a  total 
package  contract.  It  certainly  is  not  an 
ideal  contract,  particularly  when  It  is 
for  the  production  of  such  a  plane,  over 
so  lorig  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  was 
a  contract  imder  which  the  Government 
is  obligated.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
many  of  these  planes  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  be  ready  to  buy.  But  we 
are  really  in  the  first  increment  now.  If 
it  Is  a  good  plane — and  we  think  It  Is — 
the  need  Is  here.  So  we  are  making  these 
recommendations.  That  will  be  touched 
on  further. 

F-lllD MARK    11    AVIONICS 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  request  of  $599,800,000  of 
68  F-lllD  advanced  tactical  fighters, 
plus  an  additional  $56  million  of  leadtlme 
procurement  funds. 

The  F-lllD  is  the  most  modern  version 
for  the  Air  F\)rce  out  of  the  old  TFX 
contract.  There  have  been  no  modem 
bombers  or  anything  to  fill  the  role  in 
this  field,  or  similar  lines,  except  for  this 
one,  for  a  long,  long  time.  That  will  be 
explained  further  In  the  debate  by  Sen- 
ators who  were  especially  charged  with 
duties  in  the  tactical  air  field. 

Basically,  the  committee  approved  this 
request,  despite  the  long  history  of  tech- 
nical trouble  and  cost  overruns  for  this 
aircraft,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
type  now  in  the  Air  Force  for  night  and 
all-weather  interdiction. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
Mark  II  avionics  which  is  included  as 
a  part  of  each  aircraft  will  not  be  used 
in  the  P-lllD's  beyond  the  first  96.  of 
which  only  two  are  in  the  1970  procure- 
ment program.  In  lieu  of  the  Mark  II,  a 
simpler  avionics  system  will  be  used. 
There  will  be>  savings,  yet  undetermined, 
resulting  from  this  change.  Preliminary 
estimates  have  ranged  from  $25  million 
to  $60  million.  The  committee  agreed 
that  any  savings  resulting  from  this  pro- 
gram could  be  used  for  slightly  increasing 
the  procurement  program  of  the  F- 
11  ID'S.  The  committee  report  beginning 
on  page  5  discusses  in  detail  the  F-lllD 
matter. 

The  Mark  n  avionics  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed further. 

PROCHREMENT   OF    MISSILES 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  discuss 
briefly  the  authorization  for  missile  pro- 
curement for  fiscal  year  1970. 1  will  omit 
at  this  time  the  discussion  of  the  Safe- 
guard program,  which  will  be  discussed 
as  a  separate  item. 

PROCUREMENT ARMY    MISSILES 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending for  the  total  missile  request  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army  $922.5  mil- 
lion. This  amoimt  includes  $345.5  million 
for  Safeguard.  Exclusive  of  Safeguard, 
therefore,  the  conmilttee  is  recommend- 
ing $577  million  for  Army  missile  pro- 
curement. This  request  will  Include  five 
systems,  as  described  In  the  committee 


report  on  page  21.  The  purpose  of  the 
missile  request  Is  to  build  up  the  neces- 
sarj'  Inventory  and  ta  replace  those  mis- 
siles now  being  utilized  for  training 
purposes.  The  committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  in  the  Army  missile 
request. 

Here  is  where  we  thought  we  were  go- 
ing to  make  some  more  reductions.  When 
battles  are  going  on,  in  a  war  of  unknown 
duration,  and  when  items  have  to  be 
made  up  in  advance,  while  men  are  dy- 
ing every  day,  one's  fingers  more  or  less 
become  paralyzed  when  he  goes  to  check 
those  items  out  of  the  bill. 

We  have  a  very  strong  paragraph  in 
our  report  for  a  special  study  to  be  made 
of  all  these  small  missiles  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  help  us  decide,  next 
year  particularly,  about  the  possibility  of 
reductions  and  a  lower  inventory. 

The  committee  took  the  following 
£u:tions: 

First,  reduced  the  TOW  missile  re- 
quest by  S14  million,  from  $156  million  to 
$142  million  on  the  basis  that  a  slower 
production  rate  is  justified  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

That  is  a  classic  illustration  of  how 
costs  will  rim  up.  This  is  a  superior  anti- 
tank missile.  It  is  just  in  the  beginning 
st£«es.  We  have  just  a  few  on  hand.  They 
will  be  used  in  training.  I  was  amazed  to 
find  that  the  ultimate  request  for  funds 
for  this  missile  alone  will  be  $1.2  billion — 
just  for  that  one  small  antitank  missile. 
The  services  are  going  to  inventory 
240,000.  That  looked  like  far  too  many. 

Second,  reduced  the  Hawk  missile  by 
$9.2  million,  from  $98.7  million  to  $89.5 
million,  on  the  basis  that  a  slower  build- 
up rate  was  justified  to  correct  certain 
technical  problems. 

Third,  made  further  reductions  total- 
ing $12  million  in  the  missile  account  re- 
lating to  an  item  known  as  the  radar  In- 
terrogator and  a  launcher  conductor  of 
fire  which  is  an  element  in  the  M60A1E2 
tank,  which  has  been  subject  to  certain 
problems  and  is  undergoing  modifica- 
tions. 

MAIN     BATTLE    TANK 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  mention  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  main  battle  tank,  which  is  desig- 
nated as  the  MBT-70.  The  only  funds 
in  this  bill  for  this  item  is  for  research 
and  development. 

The  committee  reduced  the  request  for 
this  tank  from  $44.9  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion, with  the  reduction  being  $14.9 
million. 

As  many  Senators  know,  this  is  a  tank 
that  is  being  built  in  cooperation  with 
the  German  Government  and  it  is  in- 
tended for  use  In  the  mid-1970s.  The  de- 
velopment, however,  has  been  underway 
since  April  1963 — 6  years — and  a  number- 
of  problems  have  been  encountered.  The 
committee  thought  it  was  only  wise  and 
prudent  that  these  funds  be  reduced  In 
order  to  make  certain  that  the  many 
problems  can  be  worked  out  on  an  or- 
derly basis. 

I  have  about  lost  patience  with  this 
situation.  Six  years  with  no  more  prog- 
ress than  presented.  However,  it  may  be 
the  only  way.  It  is  being  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  German  Government, 
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and  It  Involves  a  contract.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  "dream"  tank,  if  it  can  be 
perfected  along  the  lines  they  are  driving 
for.  But  we  made  that  reduction,  and  I 
hope  they  will  move  forward  next  year. 
The  House  has  made  a  very  good  Investi- 
gation into  this  tank,  I  think.  I  talked 
with  their  chairman  over  there,  and  he 
made  some  good  suggestions,  which  will 
be  published  soon  in  their  committee  re- 
port. At  any  rate,  we  felt  safe  in  making 
this  recommendation. 

PROCtTRKMENT NAVT    MlBatLMa 

The  committee  is  recommending  new 
obligation  authority  of  $851.3  million  for 
the  procurement  of  Navy  missiles.  The 
largest  single  Item  in  missile  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  is  $491  million  for  the 
Poseidon.  The  remainder  of  the  Navy 
missiles  are  being  procured  either  to 
maintain  present  inventory  positions  or, 
with  respect  to  certain  advanced  types, 
to  improve  their  presently  modest  in- 
ventory. 

-  The  missile  programs  requiring  fund- 
ing ac£  printed  in  the  committee  report 
beginning  on  page  22. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the 
Poseidon  is  the  successor  to  the  Polaris 
It  is  necessary  to  transform  the  Polaris 
submarine  itself.  That  process  is  going 
on  now. 


PmoCUMMENT^-MABINE    CORPS    MISSILES 

The  committee  recommends  $20.1  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  missiles  for 
the  Marine  Corps,  most  of  which  would 
be  used  for  procurement  of  the  Hawk 
missile. 

They  get  some  of  their  missiles  from 
the  Army,  as  I  understand. 

p»oct7RiMm.rr— AIR  roRoc  missiles 

The  committee  is  recommoiding  new 
obligaUonal  authority  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Air  Force  missiles  for  fiscal  year 
1970  in  the  amount  of  $1,466  million. 

The  largest  single  missile  request  for 
the  Air  Force  is  $679.14  million  for 
Minuteman  n/m  which,  as  pointed  out 
m  the  committee  report,  will  provide  the 
funding  for  the  necessary  elements  con- 
nected with  this  program.  It  might  be 
noted  that  this  program  was  reduced  by 
Mr  Laird  to  the  extent  of  almost  $157 
milhon  which  will  result  in  a  somewhat 
slower  deployment  rate. 

The  missiles  requiring  funding  for  the 
Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  listed 
on  pages  24  and  25  of  the  committee 
report. 

*^J^\}^  ^  money.  As  Senators  know, 
ttiis  Is  the  ICBM.  and  they  are  in  a  con- 
Onuous  process  of  improvement  and  ad- 
dition. 

^  fi^^.i!!'^  ^  "^'^  <*a'  the  committee 
deleted  $20.4  million  for  the  SRAM  mis- 
sile m  view  of  the  reductlwi  of  the  SRAM 
development  effort  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  That  will  be  explained  more 
fully  later. 

PSOCTTREMENT— TRACKED      COMBAT      VEHICLES- 
ARMY    AND    MARINE    CORPS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $276.9  million  for  tracked  com- 
bat vehicle  procurement  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  vehicles  by  item  are  listed  on 
page  38  of  the  committee  report  together 
**j^  the  funds  requested  for  each  Item 

The  committee  made  certain  reduc- 
tions in  this  request  as  follows: 


First.  The  Sheridan  Army  reconnais- 
sance vehicle  which  looks  like  a  tank  but 
Is  not  a  tank — was  reduced  by  $5.1  mil- 
lion from  $52.8  million  to  $47.7  million  in 
order  to  permit  more  orderly  procure- 
ment and  adjustments  to  present  modi- 
ficatiMis. 

Second.  The  M60A1  tank  was  reduced 
by  $20  million  from  $67.5  million  to  $47.5 
million  for  the  reason  that  other  moneys 
already  i«)propriated  to  purchase  chassis 
for  another  advanced  tank,  the 
M60A1E2,  can  be  used  on  the  former 
tank  due  to  the  delay  in  development  and 
production  of  the  more  advanced  type. 
The  committee  will  furnish  a  further 
rundown  on  this  tank  problem.  This  is 
tanks  that  has  been  built,  but  there  is  a 
problem  with  the  turrets,  and  they  are 
stored  somewhere  in  the  Detroit  area, 
several  himdred  of  them.  We  took  some 
of  the  chassis  to  use  on  this  more  ad- 
vanced model,  and  picked  up  $20  million 
in  savings. 

The  tracked  ccHnbat  vehicles  are  each 
described  in  the  committee  report  and 
represent  the  normal  program  for  inven- 
tory maintenance  and  buildup  in  certain 
areas. 

The  bill  also  includes  $37.7  million  for 
Marine  Corps  combat  vehicles  which 
would  be  used  principally  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  175  gun  and  certain 
other  elements  connected  with  the 
Marine  Corps  tracked  combat  vehicle 
program. 

NAVAL    VESSELS — NEW    CONSTRUCTION    AND 
CONVERSION 

Mr.  President,  the  cc«nmittee  is  recom- 
mending new  obllgational  authority  in 
the  amount  of  $2,568,200,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  conversion  of  naval  vessels. 
This  amount  together  with  funds  avail- 
able in  prior  years  would  be  applied  to 
the  construction  of  14  new  vessels  and 
the  modernization  of  17  others. 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  moderni- 
zation of  vessels  and  construction  of 
more  modem  vessels  for  the  Navy  has 
been  put  off  year  after  year.  This  time, 
there  is  provided  a  beginning  on  the  nec- 
essary new  types  of  vessels  that  will  rep- 
resent a  beginning  on  our  having  a  new 
Navy. 

On  pages  32  and  33  of  the  committee 
report,  a  detailed  summary  of  the  entire 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970  is  set  forth. 

PREMISE    FOR    COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  premise  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  condition  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  reached  the  point  where  a 
modernization  program  of  the  size  in  this 
bill  is  essential  if  the  Navy  is  to  avoid 
obsolescense  of  its  ships  and  the  weapons 
the  ships  employ. 

Of  approximately  900  ships  in  the  ac- 
tive fleet,  58  percent  are  over  20  years  of 
age.  Five  of  15  attack  carriers  In  the 
active  fleet  are  25  years  of  age.  About  63 
percent,  or  168  of  the  268  destroyer  types 
in  the  active  fleet  are  based  on  designs  of 
the  late  1930's  and  were  built  in  the 
1940's. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
limit  to  which  these  older  vessels  can  be 
modernized,  due  to  the  lack  of  space  and 
volume  in  their  hulls  and  the  lack  of 
electrical  power  resources  to  accommo- 
date new  weapons. 
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The  committee  recommends  approval 
of  $377.1  mlUIon.  which  represents  the 
remaining  amount  necessary  for  full 
funding  for  one  nuclear  attack  carrier 

This  is  the  second  of  three  attack  car- 
riers planned  for  the  modernization 
program.  We  have  already  put  $133  niii- 
Uon  into  this  carrier,  and  this  amount  is 
for  the  final  payment.  This  carrier  with 
the  other  new  ones,  will  replace  theolder 
carriers  built  during  World  War  n  Sev- 
eral of  the  new  naval  aircraft,  including 
the  F-4  Phantom  and  the  A-6  Intruder 
cannot  operate  from  the  older  carriers    ' 

One  thing  I  like  about  carriers  is  that 
when  you  put  a  new  one  in.  like  a  foot- 
ball coach,  you  have  to  take  out  an  old 
one.  That  not  only  keeps  the  mainte- 
nance costs  from  running  up,  but  in 
many  Instances  decreases  the  costs. 

DELETION  or  FLEET  FAST  DEPLOYMENT  L00ISIIC8 
SHIPS    (FDL'S) 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
deletion  of  $186.7  million  for  the  pro- 
curement  of  three  PDL's. 

These  ships  are  of  lesser  priority  than 
the  remainder  of  these  being  proposed 
and  can  be  omitted  from  funding  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  program,  without  preju- 
dice to  their  consideration  in  the  future. 

NUCLEAR   STTBMARINES 

The  committee  has  increased  the  de- 
partmental request  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear attack   submarines.   I  think  the 
reason  will  become  more  obvious  later. 
The  committee  Is  recommending  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $504.5  million  for  three 
nuclear  attack  submarines  plus  $90  mil- 
lion which  will  provide  lead  funds  for  five 
additional  submarines.  The  revised  budg- 
et of  April  15  proposed  $383.3  million  for 
two    nuclear    attack    submarines    plus 
$119.2  million  for  lead  funds  for  four  ad- 
ditional submarines  with  one  of  those 
being  funded  on  a  leadtime  basis  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  The  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee revision  is  to  increase  the  request 
for  funds  for  submarines  by  $123.5  mil- 
lion. The  committee's  view  is  that  the 
growing  Russian  submarine  program  and 
the  potential   threat  it  causes  to  our 
Polaris  program  justifies  this  action.  The 
committee  report  on  page  7  discusses  the 
committee  action  and  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine force. 


CONVERSION    OF    FLEET    BALLISTIC    STTBMARINES 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note  that  the 
bill  contains  an  authorization  of  S301.4 
million  for  the  conversion  of  six  fleet 
ballistic  submarines  to  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram. I  mention  this  in  connection  with 
the  other  figure,  because  this  is  the  figure 
for  the  conversion;  the  other  was  for  the 
new  tsrpe  of  missile  involved.  In  addition, 
there  is  $157.5  million  being  recom- 
mended for  leadtime  funds  on  12  addi- 
tional submarines  to  be  converted.  This 
program  is  essential  in  order  to  acquire 
the  capability  of  our  Poseidon  program. 
These  are  not  new  submarines;  they  are 
conversions. 

OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  sets  forth 
in  some  detail  on  pages  32  and  33  of  the 
report  the  remaining  elements  of  the 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  program  re- 
lating to  the  new  destroyers,  the  nuclear 


guided  missile  frigate,  the  general  pur- 
pose assault  ships — LHA's — and  various 
other  elements  of  the  program. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

I  shall  be  fairly  brief  on  this  subject, 
simply  to  bring  it  into  focus.  The  plans, 
as  Senators  know,  all  originate  in  the  re- 
search and  development  program,  which 
also  includes  tests  of  the  engineering.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  held  spe- 
cial hearings  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  recommended  reductions, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee, 
totaling,  in  round  figures,  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  au- 
thorize as  a  condition  precedent  to  ap- 
propriations, funds  for  all  research  and 
development  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  committee  is  recommending 
a  reduction  of  approximately  12.7  per- 
cent, or  slightly  over  $1,042,000,000.  The 
final  figure  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee is  $7,179,500,000,  which  should  be 
compared  to  $8,222,400,000.  The  commit- 
tee fully  recognizes  that  all  future  weap- 
ons programs  are  dependent  on  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment program  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  research  and  development 
activity  can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  rec- 
ommended and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  essential  elements  of  this  program  as 
required  by  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  was  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  dwell  in  great  detail  on 
the  committee  actions  since  he  will  make 
some  remarks  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

I  shall,  however,  enimierate  briefly 
some  of  the  actions  taken  with  respect 
to  the  R.  &  D.  requests. 

1.  ELIMINATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SAM-D 
SURFACE-TO-AIR    PROGRAM 

The  committee  deleted  the  request  of 
$75  million  for  R.  &  D.  funds  for  the 
SAM-D  surface-to-air  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile. The  total  R.  tt  D.  and  procurement 
program  for  this  weapon  would  exceed 
$2  billion.  The  committee  did  not  feel 
that  defense  against  enemy  bombers  was 
sufficient  priority  to  justify  research  on 
this  system  of  the  magnitude  requested. 

2.  THE  RF-111   RECONNAISSANCE  AIRCRAFT 

The  committee  eliminated  the  Air 
Force  request  of  $15  million  for  research 
and  development  on  the  RF-111  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  This  total  program, 
if  ultimately  completed  with  procure- 
ment, would  cost  about  $821  million. 
Since  the  Air  Force  has  already 
purchased  substantial  quantities  of 
other  reconnaissance  aircraft — RF4C's, 
RFlOl's,  and  SR-7rs.  the  committee  felt 
that  there  is  sufficient  capability  at  the 
present  time  to  perform  ttiis  role  for  the 
future. 

3.  AGM-X3,   AIR-TO-ORDUmi    MISSILE 

The  committee  deleted  $3  milUon  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force  for  this  new 
tactical  air-to-ground  standoff  missile. 
This  is  a  small  item,  but  I  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  total  R.  ti  D.  cost  alone 
would  be  about  $200  million  and  there 


is  no  estimate  of  production  cost.  It  may 
be  that  we  did  not  need  the  missile.  It 
did  not  look  as  if  we  did.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  taxpayers  might  well  be 
saved  over  $1  billion  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  more  amply  justify 
the  requirement  to  proceed  with  this 
program.  This  is  a  case  where  by  "nip- 
ping in  the  bud,"  lai^e  economies  can 
result. 

4.    AW  ACS AIRBORNE    WARNING    AND    CONTROL 

SYSTEM 

The  committee  reduced  the  request  for 
the  airborne  warning  and  control  system 
for  defense  against  bombers  from  $60 
million  to  $15  million.  The  funds  ap- 
proved in  1969  will  permit  the  radar 
technology  to  be  kept  alive.  At  the  same 
time  the  committee  is  requesting  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  restudy  the 
entire  bomber  defense  program  with  re- 
spect to  its  relative  priority  for  defense 
spending  and  to  resolve  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  program,  if 
funded,  should  be  carried  out.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  request  for  the  air  defense 
interceptor — CONUS — $16  million,  from 
$18.5  million  to  $2.5  million,  as  a  part  of 
this  same  deferment. 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  between 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  appropriate  aircraft 
for  the  improved  interceptor. 

Those  things  were  put  in  a  special 
study  category  for  more  definite  assign- 
ment of  needs,  first  of  missions  and  then 
of  needs.  That  will  be  discussed  later  by 
other  Senators. 

AVAILABILITY    OF    $100    MILLION    IN    EMERGENCY 
FUNDS    FOR   RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

I  would  emphasize  that  in  section  202 
of  the  bill  there  is  auUiorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100  million  in  emergency 
funds  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
i^esearch,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion or  procurement  or  production  re- 
lated thereto. 

If  conditions  change  with  respect  to 
research  and  developmwit  matters  cov- 
ered under  this  authorization,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  be  empowered  to 
utilize  these  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment purposes. 

LIMITATION  OF  $4S,000  ON  SALARIES  OF  NON- 
PROFIT CONTRACT  CENTERS  UNLESS  THERE 
IS    A    PRESIDENTIAL    EXCEPTION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  , 
which  provides  that  salaries  pwiid  from 
appropriations  at  the  Federal  Research 
Contract  Centers  may  not  exceed  $45,000 
unless  the  President  approves  the  higher 
salary  and  thereafter  r^wrts  his  reasons 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services. 

That  will  be  discussed  fully  In  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  in  commit- 
tee and  agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

AMSA — ADVANCED    MANNED    STSATBOIC    AIRCRAFT 

The  committee  £«>proved  the  revised 
request  for  research  and  development 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $95.2  million  for 


the  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft. 
It  is  emphasized  that  there  is  no  provi- 
sion in  this  authorization  for  production 
funds  for  this  aircraft.  This  sum  will 
shorten  the  competitive  design  phase  and 
permit  the  design  of  full-scale  engmeer- 
ing  and  development  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  leaves  a  clear-cut  decision  to  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  we  will  proceed  to 
procurement.  If  the  decision  is  made 
later  to  proceed  with  the  production  of 
this  aircraft  it  will  enter  the  Air  Force 
inventory  1  year  earlier  by  virtue  of  the 
increase  of  approximately  $23  million 
which  was  added  by  Mr.  Laird  to  the 
Clifford  request  on  this  item. 

OTHER    ITEMS 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  discuss  fur- 
ther the  details  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  committee  with  respect  to  research 
matters,  but  shall  leave  this  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  point  out  that  beginning  on 
page  42  of  the  committee  report  are  a 
series  of  charts  which  set  forth  in  detail 
the  actions  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  research  and  development 
requests. 

PERSONNEL     STRENGTHS     OF     THE     SELECTED 
KESERVES 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows 
the  personnel  strengths  of  the  Selected 
Reserves  of  each  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents must  be  authorized  on  an  annual 
basis  as  a  prior  condition  for  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. That  Is  a  term  that  is  well  known 
to  those  that  have  to  do  with  this  regu- 
lation. This  provision  has  a  long  legisla- 
tive background  which  was  to  provide  the 
authorizing  committees  with  the  author- 
ity for  reviewing  and  determining  on 
an  annual  basis  the  Selected  Reserve 
strengths. 

The  bill  recommends  the '  following 
average  strengths  for  each  of  the  Re- 
serve components  for  fiscal  year  1970: 

First,  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  395,291. 

Second,  the  Army  Reserve.  256,264. 

Third,  the  Naval  Reserve,  129,000. 

Fourth,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
49,489. 

Fifth,  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  86,999. 

Sixth,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  50,775. 

Seventh,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
17,500. 

The  committee  report  on  pages  54 
through  57  discusses  in  some  detail  the 
Reserve  personnel  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

CONTimrATION     AUTHORITT     FOR     THE      USE     OF 
FUNDS  FOB  VIETNAM,  LAOS,  AND  THAILAND 

The  committee  in  section  401  of  this 
bill  continued  the  authority  authorized 
in  last  year's  bill  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for 
asslsttince  to  Vietnam  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  Vietnam  and  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand.  Fimds  in  this  bill 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  $100  million.  The  committee 
report  on  page  57  sets  forth  the  legis- 
lative backgroimd  on  this  matter. 

I  have  been  asked  some  questions 
about  this  matter.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  is  old  law  being  brought 
forward.  Insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned 
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It  pertains  to  hardware  only  on  items 
that  we  might  see  fit  to  use  in  Laos,  Viet- 
nam, or  Thailand. 
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SATCOUARD    ANTI-BAIXISTIC-MISaiLE    STSTXM 


site  radar.  Grand  Forks;  one  missile  site 
radar  data  processor,  Orsuid  Forks; 
training  equipment;  advance  procure- 
ment for  one  other  Perimeter  Acqulsl- 
Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  the  pro-  ^^°^  Radar — PAR — and  one  other  mls- 
vlslons  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Safe-  ^^^^  ^^^  radar,  Malmstrom;  leadtlme 
guard  anti-balllstic-missile  system.  missUe  parts,  $600,000. 

Many  details  and  ramiflcations  of  the        Third.  I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Presl- 

Safeguard    anti-ballistic-mlssile   system     dent,  that  up  through  fiscal  year  1969 

will  be  discussed  during  the  course  of  this    t^iere  had  already  been  appropriated  in 

debate.  Initially,  I  think,  however,  it  is     ^^  form  of  procurement  funds  for  the 

highly  Important  that  the  Senate  imder-     Sentinel -Safeguard   system   a   total   of 

stand  the  extent  and  the  purpose  of  the     $611,700,000,  although  reprograming  has 

funds  in  this  bill  as  they  relate  to  the     reduced  this  sum  to  $468  million.  The 

Safeguard  system.  major  items  to  be  procured  with  fiscal 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)     year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969  funds  are 

paid  me  a  compliment  once  by  saying    *s  follows:    One  perimeter  acquisition 

that  I  explained  a  bill  better  by  saying    radar.  Grand  Forks;  one  perimeter  ac- 

what  was  not  In  it  than  by  saying  what    QuislWon  radar  data  processor.  Grand 

was  in  it.  This  Is  not  arguing  the  ABM  on    Forks;  one  perimeter  acquisition  radar 

its  merits  but  just  outlining  how  the     ^^^  processor— initial   use   at  tactical 

money  contained  in  the  bill  applies  software  control  site;  final  use  at  Malm- 

I  shall  therefore  outline  these  appro-     strom;  data  processor— tactical  software 

prlate  facts  at  the  outset.  The  authoriza-    control  site,  at  Bell  Labs,  Whlppany,  N.J. 

tlons.Xor  appropriations  for  Safeguard        Fourth.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 

are  co»tained  in  three  different  elements    Point  out  that  the  funding  in  this  bill 

of  the  bin.  does  not  complete  all  of  the  funds  re- 

Pirst.  There  is  the  authorization  for    Quired  for  phase  1.  The  committee  report 

funds  for  research  and  development  in     °°  P*se  26  sets  forth  the  other  elements 

the  amount  of  $400.9  million  which  is  In-     which  must  be  funded  in  future  years, 

eluded  as  a  part  of  the  research  and  de-     including  the  Sprint  and  Spartan  mis- 

velopment  authorization  for  the  Army     siles  themselves. 

and  which  as  reported  by  the  committee  ruvtuEa  details  of  fiscai,  teak  1970 

totals  $1 .638,600,000.  PKocxniEMENT 

Second.  There  is  an  authorization  con-  Mr.  President,  on  page  27  of  the  com- 
talned  in  section  203  of  the  bill  In  the  mlttee  report  a  further  detaUed  break- 
amount  of  $12,700,000  which  would  au-  out  of  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
thorize  the  construction  of  certain  test  curement  moneys  is  set  forth  I  would 
facilities  for  Safeguard  at  the  Kwaja-  emphasize  the  following  points: 
lein  Missile  Range.  Frankly,  that  was  First.  Except  for  the  $600,000  which  I 
Just  drawn  out  of  the  military  construe-  have  already  discussed,  all  of  the  moneys 
tion  bill  and  put  here  to  go  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Safegxmrd  system. 

Third.  As  a  part  of  the  authorization    

for  missiles  for  the  Army,  the  total  of 

which  is  $922,500,000  there  is  new  obll-     

gatlonal   authority   in   the   amount   of    d  r,  t  *  f 
$345.5    million    which    authorizes    pro-     pema 
curement    fimds    for    the    Safeguard    •*ca....;. 
system.  mpa***"" 

The  total  of  these  three  elements  Is 

$759.1   million.   Within   the  committee  ^'"" 

there  was  really  no  controversy  on  the 

matter  of  the  research  and  development        ^-  *^'  ***  amounts  already  approved  in  ft 

funds,  nor  for  the  related  activity  for     ^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  amounts  obUgated  and 

research  and  development  of  $12,700,000     ^*P^°**«<*  "^  ^  indicated  by  the  following 

for  the  construction  of  the  test  facilities 

at  Kwajalein. 

PBECISZ  ITSB  OF  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1970  PSOCTTSE- 
MKNT   FUNDS   FOR   ABM 

Mr.  President,  on  pages  25,  26,  and  27 

of  the  committee  report  there  Is  a  de- 
tailed discussion  on  the  use  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  procurement  funds.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  following  points. 

First.  The  fiscal  year  1970  moneys  in 
this  bill  do  not  contain  funds  for  opera- 
tional missiles,  except  for  a  total  of 
$600,000  which  is  for  long  leadtlme 
components  on  a  small  part  relating  to 
the  guidance  system  in  the  mlssUe.  In 
other  words,  except  for  this  small 
amount  which  Is  relatively  insignificant, 
there  are  no  funds  for  operational  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missiles  in  the  bill. 

Second.  The  prociu-ement  funds  in 
this  bill  represent  what  is  really  only  a 
partial  funding  of  phase  1  procurement 
costs.  They  would  be  used  for  the  five 
elements  set  forth  below:   One  missile 


for  Sprint  and  Spartan  missiles  go  for 
various  activities  which  occur  prior  to 
the  production  of  the  missiles  them- 
selves.  These  include  all  of  the  prepro- 
duction  expenses  as  set  forth  in  the 
chart. 

Second.  Of  the  total  of  $345.5  million 
$249.3  million  will  be  spent  for  items  re- 
lating to  the  ground  equipment  and  the 
radars  for  phase  1  sites. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  comments 
describe  the  use  to  which  the  funds  pro- 
posed  for  fiscal  year  1970  would  be  used 
for  Safeguard.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
tails  of  the  bill  itself. 

I  have  additional  comments  and  justi- 
fication for  the  Safeguard  system  which 
will  be  given  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  setting  forth,  in  even 
more  and  greater  detail  than  I  have 
outlined,  a  breakdown  of  the  vast  in- 
crease of  funds  already  obligated,  and 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  for  sub- 
sequent years.  This  is  furnished  because 
there  has  been  some  confusion  about  the 
subject,  and  the  committee  believes  that 
all  Senators  are  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  information  as 
presented  is  correct.  If  any  Senator  finds 
otherwise,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
him  report  it,  and  we  will  make  the 
proper  correction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  The  DOD  coets  of  Phase  I  Including 
RDT&E,  PEMA,  MCA,  O&MA  and  MPAfoc 
the  period  FY  1968  through  FY  1974  are  as 
follows : 


(In  milljonsj 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


Frscal  year 
1959 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  years 
1971-74 


Total 


{3S3.9 

{311.5 

$400.9 

$976.4 

137.9 

33a  6 

360.5 

793.3 

55.2 

183.0 

97.1 

154.9 

ia3 

30.3 

23.2 

170.1 

4.1 

6.0 

9.8 

61.0 

$2,072.7 

1.622.3 

490.2 

233.9 

80.9 


591.4 


861.4 


891.5 


2, 155. 7 


4,500.0 


table.  (Obligation  and  Expenditures  as  of  31 
May.) 


Iln  millionsl 


Obligated 

Expended 

" 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

Fiscal  year 
1969 

Total 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

Fiscal  year 
1969 

ToU 

R.D.T.  4E 

PEMA """■ 

$383.9 

131.2 

35.9 

6.S 

4.1 

$303.9 

302.3 

5.4 

22.6 

8.4 

$687.8 

433.5 

41.3 

29.1 

12.5 

$375.8 

79.5 

24.4 

6.5 

4.1 

$109.2 
55.6 

2.1 
14.6 

8.4 

$485.0 
135.1 
26.5 
21.1 
12.5 

MCA 

OMA 

MPA 

Tot»l 

561.5 

642.6 

1,204.2 

490.3 

189.9 

6<a2 

3.  With  regard  to  the  amounts  In  para- 
graph 2  above,  obligations  for: 

a.  RDT&E  have  carried  on  the  extensive 
development,  test  and  test  program  which 
has  been  underway  for  a  number  of  years. 

b.  Those  for  PEMA  have  been  committed 
for  preproductlon  engineering,  the  initiating 
of  readiness  of  facilities  and  lines  for  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  actual  procurement  of 
the  following: 

Perimeter     Acquisition    Radar     (PAR) 
(Grand  Forks) 
PAR  Data  Processor  (Grand  Fwka) 


Data  Processing  Equipment  for  the  Tacti- 
cal Software  Control  Site  at  Bell  Labs  Whlp- 
pany, N.J. 

c.  The  amounts  for  MCA  have  been  Archi- 
tectural Engineering,  design  effort,  construc- 
tion activities  at  Boston,  prociirement  of 
power  equipment  and  construction  of  faclll- 
ties  at  Kwajaleln. 

d.  The  amounts  for  O&MA  are  for  civilian 
personnel  coets  to  Include  salaries  and  travel 
building  rentals,  and  for  contracts  for  de- 
fense analyses  and  deployment  planning. 

e.  Tbe  amounts  for  MPA  are  for  pay  and 


allowances  of  military  personnel  directly  as- 
goclated  with  the  SAFEGUARD  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  In  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  to  make  some  rather  in- 
formal remarks  about  procedure.  I  also 
observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
I  mentioned  this  matter  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  as  we  came  into  the 
CSiamber. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  important 
and  diflflcult  bill,  even  apart  from  the 
ABM,  and  that,  of  course,  is  especially 
difficult.  There  may  be  added  issues  with 
respect  to  it.  But  the  bill  is  highly  com- 
plicated. In  a  way,  it  marks  a  turning 
point. 

The  committee  members  are  unusually 
well  qualified  to  discuss  all  phases  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  in  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the 
ranking  Republican,  will  address  the 
Senate  on  the  bill;  in  fact,  I  know  she 
will.  Then  it  may  be  that  the  chairmen 
of  the  subcommittees  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  their  work,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak.  I  would  not  wish  to  exclude  any 
Senator.  I  am  speaking  ns  I  am  because 
the  committee  wants  to  make  a  complete 
presentation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  just  as 
well  leave  the  ABM  out  of  the  bill  now 
and  consider  it  more  or  less  as  a  special 
order,  for  that  is  what  it  has  grown  to 
be.  We  could  then  determine  whether 
we  might  reach  an  agreement  to  take 
X  days  of  debate  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  days,  but  X  days.  That  would 
include,  as  any  Senator,  under  the  rules, 
has  the  right  to  seek,  a  closed-door  ses- 
sion, if  that  is  desired;  and  then  we  might 
determine  Y  time  when  we  might  vote. 

I  propose  this  plan  without  seeking 
any  advantage.  I  do  not  think  any  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  any  Senator 
in  this  procedure.  I  have  merely  men- 
tioned it  and  am  bringing  it  up  infor- 
mally. I  would  hope  that  a  plan  of  that 
kind  could  be  arranged. 

Many  Senators  are  asking  me,  "When 
will  a  vote  come?"  I  do  not  know.  No 
Senator  knows  when  the  debate  on  the 
ABM  will  end.  I  cannot  answer  that.  We 
all  have  some  troubles  along  that  line. 

This  thought  occurred  to  me  about 
noontime.  I  do  not  make  it  in  the  form 
of  a  request  now,  but  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  the  most  practical  way  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed. 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  presenta- 
tion of  these  matters  this  afternoon, 
leaving  out  the  ABM,  but  having  a  closed 
session  to  give  me  a  chance  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  membership  to  some 
other  facts  that  I  think  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  other  major  parts  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  have  in  mind  discussing  or  con- 
sidering ABM.  I  shall  not  go  Into  that 
subject  at  all.  If  It  can  be  understood  that 
we  will  have  another  closed  session  with 
respect  to  it. 

I  had  understood  that  some  Senators 
might  not  be  quite  ready  to  discuss  ABM 
now,  either  in  or  out  of  a  closed  session. 
I  make  that  statement  as  an  observation. 
I  hope  we  may  have  a  closed  session  this 


afternoon  to  discuss  other  items  In  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has 
made  a  most  interesting  suggestion  about 
a  possible  time  limitation.  I  think, 
though,  as  the  Senator  has  Indicated, 
that  Is  something  which  might  well  wait 
until  the  debate  gets  underway  and  we 
see  how  we  progress. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky what  his  plans  are  as  to  amend- 
ments, which  I  think  are  expected  to  be 
offered  sometime  this  week. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  been  very  open 
in  discussing  the  matter.  I  do  not  speak 
solely  for  myself,  but  also  for  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  other 
Senators  who  are  Interested  in  the  ABM 
and  Sentinel. 

This  is  largely  our  purposes:  We  ex- 
pect to  submit  an  amendment  tomorrow. 
We  reserve  to  our  own  judgment  whetlier 
it  will  be  called  up  for  action  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  will  be  Thursday.  It  is 
possible  that  it  will  be  called  up  on  that 
day. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  said,  we  are 
not  prepared  now  to  make  any  agree- 
ment at  all  about  a  limitation  of  time. 
A  great  many  Senators  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  speak  on  the  amendment.  Other 
Senators  may  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ments, as,  of  course,  they  have  a  right  to 
do.  So  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  imtil 
after  there  had  been  rather  extensive  de- 
bate that  we  would  be  ready  to  consider 
a  limitation  of  time.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  will  con- 
firm that  statement. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  states  quite  accurately  the 
feeling  of  all  of  us  who  have  spent  many 
months  considering  ABM.  The  day  may 
come  when  some  limitation  can  be  agreed 
upon;  but  each  of  us,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  wants  to  insure  that 
there  will  be  available  to  all  of  us  the 
fullest,  most  complete  record,  on  which, 
then,  we  can  all  make  what  will  be  a 
prudent  judgment.  When  that  day  will 
be,  I  think  time  will  indicate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Intends  to  move  shortly 
that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  session  for 
the  purpose  of  being  advised  of  certain 
types  of  information  apart  from  the 
ABM? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Yes,  entirely  apart  from 
the  ABM.  That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assume  that,  very 
likely,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  will  lead 
off  tomorrow,  to  be  followed  by  subcom- 


mittee chairmen  and  other  Senators  who 
will  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  could  not  ask  for 
more,  and  that  will  get  the  bill  before  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  should  be 
said,  for  the  information  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  Senate,  that 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  go  into  closed 
session  when  the  subject  of  the  ABM 
becomes  most  pertinent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  In  referring  to  the 
members  of  oiu*  committee,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  bill,  I  did  not  intend 
to  exclude  anyone.  There  were  other 
Senators  who  worked  on  the  bill  a  great 
deal  and  I  think  there  will  be  appropri- 
ate time  for  all  Senators. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  now 
that  under  rule 

Mr.  MURPHY  and  Mr.  DOMINICK 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
I  may  imderstand  clearly,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  chairman  will  ask  that 
the  Senate  go  into  closed  session  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  basis 
of  the  bill  and  then  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  second  closed  session  in  con- 
nection with  the  ABM. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  There  wUl  be 
a  second  request  on  the  question  of  the 
ABM. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  GORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  had 
already  spoken  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi not  only  on  his  presentation  of 
the  bin  today  but  also  on  the  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  a  very  complex 
and  very  diCQcult  series  of  requests  of 
the  administration  for  authorization. 

Without  equivocation  I  would  say  that 
this  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  without  any  partisan- 
ship whatsoever.  It  has  been  a  wholly 
bipartisan  effort.  There  has  been  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  members  to 
scrutinize  the  request,  to  try  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  between  the  serv- 
ices, and  to  try  to  make  cuts  where  feas- 
ible in  light  of  circumstances  around  the 
world. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
did  a  masterly  job  in  leading  this  ef- 
fort and  in  developing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  still 
effect  cuts  in  the  process. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  was  anlyr^  one 
Senator  who  worked  on  the  bill.  Another 
Senator  who  worked  on  the  bill  and  who 
did  an  outstanding  job  was  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
Senator  intends  to  make  a  motion,  not 
a  unanimous-consoit  request,  and. 
therefore,  once  In  clo.sed  session,  if  any 
other  Senator  wishes  to  bring  up  any 
matter  of  security  information,  it  woiild 
be  within  the  discretion  of  that  Sena- 
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tor  so  to  do  unless  the  Senate  should  by 
vote  dissolve  the  closed  session,  although 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  discuss  only  matters  other 
than  the  ABM  in  this  session  he  now 
proposes  to  suggest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  might  be  that  a  Sen- 
ator  could  make  a  motion  under  rule 
XXXV  to  go  into  a  closed  session  for 
only  one  purpose  or  to  exclude  other  pur- 
poses such  as  the  ABM.  That,  perhaps, 
Is  an  open  question  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  the  Senator  is  not 
suggesting  that  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  add  that, 
rather  than  stand  on  that,  I  would  like 
to  request  If  we  could,  that  we  go  in  and 
discuss  anything  that  is  In  the  bill  this 
afternoon  except  the  ABM.  I  wish  to 
cover  some  of  the  high  points  such  as 
the  P-14  and  P-15,  and  a  few  other  items, 
something  about  the  cost  of  the  bill  and 
why  there  is  so  much  coming  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  accede  to  that.  I  want  to  be  free 
throughout  the  debate,  in  secret  or  in 
public  session,  to  present  any  informa- 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him  earlier,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  do  so.  I  yield  to  him  first,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator. 
I  would  have  preferredjthat  the  Senator 
3^eld  to  me  then  becmise  my  question 
related  to  something  he  had  Just  said 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  go  back. 
Mr.     HOLLAND.     The    distinguished 
Senator  made  mention  several  times  of 
the  large  amounts  in  ttiis  bill  to  cover 
over-target  costs.  For  instance,  there  Is 
an  item  of  $225  million  in  the  middle  of 
page  4  to  cover  over- target  costs  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  and  prior  years  for  the 
C-5A  aircraft. 

What  is  the  total  amount,  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  tell  us,  allowed  in  the  bill  for 
over- target  costs,  meaning  costs  that 
have  gone  above  the  estimates  in  the  con- 
tract amounts? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  those  the 
Senator  just  mentioned.  There  are  some 
items  for  ships.  There  is  about  $167  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  ship  overruns.  But 
that  is  not  all  the  picture.  The  report 
sets  out  in  full  the  total  amount  of  the 
alleged  overrun  that  would  be  paid  this 
year  or  from  here  on  if  it  works  out  that 
way.  These  figures  cannot  be  accurate 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Senator  and  his  staff  to  furnish 
in  one  place  the  list  of  so-called  over- 
target  costs  or  overruns — the  cost  items— 
so  that  we  will  have  that  Information? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  We  have  that 
information  either  in  the  report  or  in 
some  other  place  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  provide  the  information.  We  estimated 
on  page  11  that  the  amount  would  be 
approximately  $1.5  billion.  We  will  spec- 
ify the  items. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  that  could  be  furnished  at  a  conven- 
ient place  in  the  Rscoro. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
B4r.  HOLLAND.  Coming  to  the  other 


horn  of  the  dilemma,  I  understand  the 
renegotiation  process  is  still  available 
and  still  used  on  occasion  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  and 
also  when  a  contract  is  terminated  that 
is  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  We  cannot 
hear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  the  Chamber  be  cleared  so 
that  Senators  can  hear  the  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  am  asking  questions  which  every  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  interested  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  per- 
sonnel not  required  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  will  leave. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  indicated 
that  on  page  11  of  the  report  there  is  an 
indication  that,  perhaps,  there  is  $1.5 
billion  overcharge  or  ovemm  to  be  pro- 
vided this  year.  The  Senator  has  just 
kindly  advised  us  that  the  renegotiation 
process  is  still  in  force  by  law  and  that 
it  has  been  availed  of  at  times  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  able  to 
state  to  us  for  the  Record  the  items  of 
renegotiations  savings  or  recoveries 
which  have  been  made  on  some  of  these 
projects  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  These  matters  come 
to  figures  only  after  there  is  an  actual 
renegotiation  or  completion  of  the  con- 
tract. The  contract  carries  a  right  for  the 
Government  to  terminate  but  there  Is 
always  much  debate.  The  renegotiation 
law  applies,  but  with  uncertain  results. 
We  do  have  hard  estimates  as  far  as  we 
can  go  on  these  overruns  and  that  is 
on  page  11. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  similar  hard  estimate  for  recoveries 
under  the  renegotiation  process' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  we  do  not. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  information  has 
been  that  at  times  in  the  past  there  have 
been  large  recoveries  in  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  certain  cases. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  talking 
here  about  a  bill  that  goes  into  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  should  have  not  only 
the  statements  of  over-target  amounts 
which  are  exceedingly  large  and  are  of 
serious  importance  to  the  Nation,  but 
also  that  we  have  any  real  evidence  of 
activity  under  the  renegotiation  process. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  have  his  staff  check 
on  that  matter  and  advise  the  Senate 
for  the  Record  what  the  information  is 
on  both  aspects  of  this  matter  how  much 
the  Government  has  found  its  estimates 
to  be  over-run,  and  then  how  much  it 
has  been  able  to  recover,  if  anything 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  wUl  do  just  that  1 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
respectfully  commend  the  able  Chairman 
for  the  superb  job  he  has  done  In  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  this 


complicated,    complex,    and    expensive 
legislation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  thank  him  also  for  the  aid  he  has 
given  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  that 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  one  aspect  that  worries 
me  is  the  statement  I  thought  I  heard  the 
able  Senator  make  about  segregating  the 
ABM  from  the  rest  of  the  military  au- 
thorization bill.  It  would  seem  that  this 
year,  more  than  any  other  year  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  we  now  face  a  ques- 
tlon  of  priorities  with  respect  to  our  now 
obviously  limited  resources.  Therefore  if 
we  decide  to  deploy  the  ABM  at  this 
time,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  other 
things  which  otherwise  could  be  done  in 
the  defense  field. 

When  the  distinguished  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering  of  the  Defense 
Department,  Dr.  John  Foster,  came  be- 
fore the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences  Committee,  I  said  that,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  pushed  ahead  with  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  against  the  growing 
opposition,  it  would  result  in  cancellation 
of  the  MOL  program.  He  assured  me  that 
that  would  not  be  the  case.  But  it  so 
turned  out. 

Having  been  on  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  since  its  in- 
ception, since  the  beginning  I  have  been 
somewhat  apprehensive  about  how  little 
was  being  done  in  the  space  field  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security.  This 
condition  would  be  even  worse  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  foresight  of  the  late 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr 
Bridges. 

I,  for  one,  am  worried  about  this  tend- 
ency toward  digging  a  lot  of  holes  in  the 
ground  as  against,  in  this  nuclear  space 
age.  reaching  up  into  the  high  atmos- 
phere and  space. 

When  one  of  the  ablest  military  men  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know  re- 
tired some  years  ago  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.  Gen.  Thomas  White, 
he  made  a  short  retirement  speech  which 
would  seem  pertinent  at  this  time. 

General  White  observed  that  there  was 
a  time  when  those  who  controlled  the 
ground  controlled  the  world  as  it  was 
then  known.  Later,  those  who  controlled 
the  sea  controlled  the  world.  Today, 
those  who  control  the  air  control  the 
world. 

General  White  closed: 

I  would  leave  with  you  this  prediction 
tonight:  Tomorrow,  thoee  who  control  space 
wUl  control  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  regret  that  I 
noted  the  last  manned  military  venture 
into  space  was  canceled  the  other  day; 
and  I  am  certain  it  was  canceled  against 
the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  at  this  time 
is  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  we  have 
now  come  to  a  position  in  the  Senate 
never  before  characteristic  of  the  .vears 
In  which  I  have  served;  namely,  this 
need  to  establish  priorities.  Another 
word  for  priorities  is  values,  what  we  are 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  increasingly 
limited  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  fully  understand  why  the 
dlstlngiil^ed  chairman — and  I  say  this 
with  sincerity  and  respect— might  prefer 
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to  segregate  the  ABM  from  the  rest  of 
the  military  budget,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  can  be  done.  There  are  other  pro- 
grams which  can  be  accomplished,  abroad 
and  in  this  country;  and  also  things  in 
the  military  budget  itself  which  appear 
more  important,  if  the  ABM  is  not  ap- 
proved. 

If  this  ABM  is  deployed  at  this  time,  I 
believe  there  will  be  many  worthy  proj- 
ects in  the  future  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, around  the  world,  and  in 
connection  with  pressing  problems  in 
this  country. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  these  few  re- 
marks. There  will  be  matters,  I  believe, 
far  more  important  to  the  ultimate 
security  of  our  coimtry  which  will  have 
to  go  by  the  board. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  have 
yielded  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  this  to  Sena- 
tors—including the  leader — that  I  re- 
quested as  a  matter  of  time,  for  con- 
venience of  the  Senate,  that  we  could 
have  a  closed  session,  in  which  I  could 
give  some  additional  facts,  as  I  see  them, 
received  from  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, and  which  have  a  bearing  on  other 
parts  of  the  bill.  It  was  only  a  request,  be- 
cause I  think  if  I  made  it  as  a  motion,  it 
would  bring  on  a  great  deal  of  debate, 
because  the  rule  is  not  clear. 

The  discussion  that  I  should  like  to 
have  occur  will  take  sonie  time.  If  there 
is  no  agreement  on  it,  perhaps  it  might 
be  better  to  go  over  now  and  come  in 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  the  Senate 
ordinarily  meets. 

I  would  expect  to  make  a  motion,  then, 
for  a  closed  session  to  continue  my  argu- 
ments on  the  other  items  in  the  bill.  I 
would  then  leave  out  the  ABM,  but  if  it 
is  brought  up  by  others,  why,  I  might  go 
into  it,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  already 
set  a  meeting  for  the  committee  in  the 
morning.  It  would  be  inconvenient  at 
this  late  date  to  be  told  that  we  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  earlier  tomorrow, 
because  we  cannot  possibly  change  it.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  ask  for  the 
Senate  to  come  in  earlier  tomorrow,  be- 
cause my  committee  is  meeting  at  10 
o'clock  and  will  expect  to  run  at  least 
until  noon.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to 
discuss  these  matters,  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  them,  of  course;  and  I  would 
not  like  to  be  absent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  would 
not  miss  anything.  We  will  have  a  live 
quorum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  have  morning 
business? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  object  to 
that,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A2d. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
should  Uke  to  suggest,  if  the  Senate  is 
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willing,  and  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  agrees,  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
11  o'clock  tomorow  morning,  that  we 
have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  then  have 
a  live  quorum  call,  so  that  all  Senators 
will  be  on  notice  and  be  prepared. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   With   the  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  come  before 
noon,  it  would  be  fine. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  before  12  o'clock. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — be- 
cause of  various  hearings  tomorrow, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  agree  that  12:30 
o'clock  would  be  the  time  instead  of  12 
o'clock  after  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  so  that  we  could  continue  this 
discussion  at  12:30  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  all 
right  with  me.  Of  course,  it  would  give 
us  an  opportunity  for  a  live  quorum, 
which  may  take  some  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morn- 
ing business  on  tomorrow  not  exceed  the 
hour  of  12:15,  and  that  following  that, 
there  be  a  live  quorum  call,  to  be  con- 
cluded, hopefully,  at  the  hour  of  12 :  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  include  in  that  request  that,  im- 
der  rule  XXXV,  there  be  a  closed  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee do  that.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
do  it,  but  I  think  it  is  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
derstood, then,  that  at  12:30.  and  not  be- 
fore, we  may  proceed,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  have  the  floor  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time  I  as- 
smne  the  Senator  would  make  his  motion 
to  go  into  a  closed  session. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
July  9, 1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  8,  1969: 

Diplomatic  akd  Foreign  Service 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  PhUipplnes. 

J.   Raymond   Ylltalo,   of  South  DakoU,   a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla«s  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plrnipotentlary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Paragitay. 
In  the  Navy 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  C.  Bdwin 
Bell.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231, 1  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Laverne  F.  Huston.  PR8537.  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  Ust  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
from  the  temporary  disability  retired  list, 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and 
1211,  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  ranlt  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

chaplain  corps 
To  be  captain 
Ballnt,  Robert  J„  3000211. 
Barber.  Gary  D.,  Sr.,  3062541. 
Bendlg.  James  C.  3105330. 
Corbitt,  James  C.  3062665. 
Crosby,  George  K.,  3060258. 
Fash.  Vernon  L..  5407739. 
Johnson,  Arnold  G..  3093507. 
Martin.  Christian  H..  Ji.,  3040474. 
Reinke,  Frledrlch  W.,  3059933 
Schoenborn.  Ernest  F.,  3061123. 
Seastrunk.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  5208324. 
Sturch.  George  T..  3014998. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Arnold,  Charles  L..  3063202. 
Bogaard.  Calvin  L.,  3063329. 
Brodeur.  Richard  E..  3199649. 
Drag.  Rayner  R..  3199645. 
Fruechte.  Leland  L.,  3063190. 
Grosse.  D.ivld  G.,  3199621. 
Holtzclaw.  Morris  J.,  3063266. 
Hunter,  Donald  E.,  3199650. 
Kelly,  Michael  J.,  3063261. 
Kennedy,  Clayton  M..  3063341. 
Luck,  Robert  O.,  3063248. 
Mldlle,  Anthony  R  .  3199666. 
Millsaps,  James  W..  3062823. 
OatU.  Stephen  J..  3063262. 
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Okeefe.  Francis  J.,  3199637. 
Scherf,  Jamee  C,  3063317. 
Schuermaon,  WllUam  S.,  3063311. 
Solano,  John  O.,  3063103. 
Stephenson.  Norman  D..  3063178. 
Swanson,  Richard  A.,  3108608. 
AVhelan.  Gerald  M..  3063319. 
Wlegele.  Uoyd  W.,  3063304. 

DKNTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Beldl«r.  Donald  B..  3187774. 
Bochenko,  Thomas  J.,  3143054. 
Brlgleb.  Richard  C.  3142351. 
Brooks,  Keith  A.,  3188569. 
DeWltt,  Dennis  H.,  3142047. 
KeUey.  Charles  D.,  3142902. 
Mcllwaln,  James  E.,  Jr.,  3143368. 
Moretsky.  Howard.  3141629. 
Morlang,   William  M..   II.  3187805. 
Olson,  Stephen  A.,  3188337. 
PhlUlps,  Donald  C,  3166654. 
Puma,  Anthony  Raymond.  3188165. 
Relnboldt.  Robert  Walter,  3188647. 
Roane,  James  B.,  3141332. 
Sanders,  Arthur  R.,  3142671. 
Sano,  Lawrence  N.,  3187931. 
Sjyjjuya.  Francis  S.,  3165478. 
SnaJth.  Jared  Harvey.  3187498. 
Solberg,  Peter  Edward,  31878U. 
Splnelll,  Frank  J.,  3142698. 
Tanaka,  Marvin  M.,  3142766. 
Wheatley,  Ronald  S.,  3188169. 
Worch,  Jay  R.,  3164406. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Anselmo,  Joseph  A.,  3167169. 
Curtis,  Howard  P.,  3168279. 
Dufrane,  Michael  H.,  3167709. 
Federlco.  Roland  A.,  3203808. 
Fielding,  Daniel  E.,  3167818. 
Fox,  Gerald  L.,  3162199. 
Hal  11  nan,  Thomas  J.,  3167211. 
Page,  Dennis  G.,  3166203. 
Parsley,  John  M.,  3216432. 
Spott,  Roger  J.,  3197341. 
Strosnlder,  Roger  K.,  3216513. 

JtTDOX    AOVOCATE   COBPS 

To  be  captain 
Barbara,  Raul  F.,  3139160. 
Bridge,  Robert  I.,  3139258. 
Cooke,  Donald  J.,  3109263. 
Donovan,  John  K.,  3139256. 
RUey,  Byron  B.,  Jr.,  5208763. 
Smith,  Earl  C,  3032631.  , 

Stanton,  James  L.,  3100670. 

To  be  first  lieuten^xnt 
Abbott.  Herschel  L.,  Jr..  3154567. 
Adams,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  3155506. 
Amoe,  John  R..  3156934. 
Anderson,  Bruce  H.,  3155507. 
Angle.  Swanson  W..  3133505. 
Barrow,  James  R.,  3159324. 
Bebermeyer,  Robert  R.,  3150804. 
Bennett.  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  3156935. 
Boardman,  Harold  F.,  Jr.,  3150820. 
Brophy,  Joseph  M.,  3156203. 
Broulllette,  Gary  J.,  3155109. 
Brown,  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  3150809. 
Carter,  Alfred  W.,  3150763. 
Childress,  David  W.,  3133264. 
ChurchUl,  James  M.,  3131447. 
Cummins,  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  3156087. 
Cutts,  John  A.,  in,  3162029. 
Dakln,  Timothy  J.,  3154687. 
Dolan.  Brian  T.,  3119686. 
ElUs,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  3156521. 
Falconer,  John  P.,  Jr.,  3150815. 
Fennell,  Floyd  W.,  3155810. 
Flatten,  Daniel  V.,  3162627. 
Frlck,  Lyman  L.,  Jr.,  3157246. 
PuUem,  Donald  R.,  3150778. 
Gales,  Robert  R.,  3131868. 
Gamett.  Grlffln  T.,  Ill,  3150821. 
Gold.  Ned  C,  Jr.,  3154987. 
Graham,  Frederick  T.,  3156578. 
Grebeldlnger.  Nicholas,  Jr.,  3118521. 
Greenberg,  Harvy,  3150747. 
Hardin,  Charles  V.,  3150736. 
Hardy,  William  A.,  HI,  3133865. 
Hemschoot,  Paul  J.,  3131625. 


Herron,  PhlUp  B..  3109400. 
Bonn,  Carver  E.,  3150789. 
Howell.  Ronald  W.,  3160817. 
Hume,  Edward  C,  3150733. 
Irons,  William  L.,  3150831. 
Jabnke,  Lawrence  E.,  3160916. 
Joyce,  Kenneth  G.  B.,  3132666. 
Lacy,  Mell  J.,  Jr.,  3156961. 
Larson,  Robert  V.,  3150761. 
Marvel,  Keneth  R..  3150830. 
May,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  3150782. 
McDonnell.  Patrick  H.,  3134164. 
McKelvey,  James  A.,  3107227. 
Metsch,  Lawrence  R.,  3150822. 
MuUls,  James  M.,  Jr.,  3150795. 
NlcboU.  Charles  L.,  3156605. 
Opper,  Loren  M.,  3150811. 
Paclflco,  Paul  J.,  3133206. 
Perlno,  Michael  E.,  3154790. 
Phillips,  William  R.,  3160749. 
Piper,  James  P.,  3150781. 
Reenstra,  Donald  R.,  3131323. 
Rlckenbaker,  Dudley  G.,  3156469. 
Roberts,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  3150800. 
Rubin.  Alan  J.,  3150767. 
Ruffner,  Jay  S.,  3150833. 
Schnltzer,  Mark  C,  3156545. 
Scott,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  3165847. 
Sklute,  Nolan,  3131479. 
Smith,  Tommle  S.,  3150752. 
Smith,  Wendell  K.,  3156847. 
Stevenson,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  5220296. 
Stine,  Alan  C,  3159977. 
Stoudemlre,  Julian  L.,  3156359. 
Taylor,  Marcus  D.,  3154605. 
Thompson,  Anthony  J.,  3155274. 
Thompson,  Russell  D.,  3150735. 
Throckmorton,  Rex  D.,  3156854. 
Tillman,  Wheeler  M.,  3156528. 
Townsend,  Prank  M.,  Jr.,  3156636. 
Turner,  Martin  S.,  3150810. 
Vandoren,  Emerson  B.,  3150818. 
Waltman,  Lemuel  R.,  3154455. 
Wallls,  Olney  G.,  3150812. 
Warren,  Stephen  A.,  3134229. 
Welsfleld,  William  M.,  3157040. 
Whisenant,  Herman  A.,  Jr.,  3166963. 
Witt,  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  3150806. 
Yagley,  John  A.,  HI,  3150792. 
York,  Christopher  C,  3171995. 
Zolezzl,  Thomas  P.,  3119897. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bellamy,  Henry  M..  Jr.,  3075055. 
Chong,  Vernon,  3142657. 
Downs,  Spencer  R.,  3090219. 
Gregory,  Joseph  E.,  3140164. 
Romberger,  Wesley  F.,  3091638. 
Skinner,  Odls  D.,  3075128. 
Swift.  James  T.,  3075132. 
Young,  Duane  A.,  3076161. 

To  be  captain 
AcUn,  Richard  R.,  3168159. 
Adelmann,  Eugene  Russell,  3168474. 
Alexander,  Clyde  W.,  Jr.,  3141310. 
Anderson,  Edgar  R.,  Jr.,  3164183. 
Anderson,  Sheridan  T.,  3201920. 
Applestein,  Bruce,  3201902. 
Armstrong,  Joseph  R.,  3114534. 
Blckel.  Rudolph  G.,  3166190. 
Bltseff.  Edward  L.,  3164475. 
Bladowskl,  John  R.,  3168010. 
Blankenship,  Robert  M.,  3184003. 
Bolneau,  Maxcy  C,  3124144. 
Booth,  Donald  J.,  3141042. 
Borota,  Ray  W.,  3217175. 
Brada,  Donald  R.,  3165993. 
Breschl.  Louis  C,  3114540. 
Brtstow,  John  W.,  3184033. 
Brltt,  Darryl  B.,  3184034. 
Brown,  Frederic  M.,  3200485. 
Brown,  Mike  J.,  Jr.,  3164666. 
Buelow.  Robert  O.,  3201892. 
Callen,  Kenneth  E.,  3167660. 
Carroll,  Herma  G.,  Jr.,  3168056. 
Carter,  Robert  L.,  3164739. 
Caudlll,  Robert  Q..  3141164. 
Davles,  Cbesley  R.,  3126095. 
Dlnenberg,  Stephen,  3184668. 
Dorr,  Maurice  M.,  3187331. 


Dudley,  Alnsworth  O.,  3139963. 
Duggar,  Perry  N.,  3164476. 
Edwards,  David  A.,  Jr.,  3167909. 
Emels,  WlUlam  F.,  3164295. 
FergiiBon,  William  T.,  3143360. 
Fetzek,  Joseph  F.,  3188484. 
Fielding,  Steven  L.,  3166657. 
Flore,  Joseph  P.,  3166246. 
Fisher,  James  M.,  5408562. 
Fong,  William,  3167120. 
Frank,  Sanders  T.,  3166648. 
Oabel,  Joseph  C,  3142042. 
Gendel,  Charles  L.,  3202961. 
George,  Harold  C,  3037564. 
Olacobazzi,  Peter  P.,  3167223. 
Gigax,  John  H.,  3167409. 
Ooldston,  William  R.,  3188226. 
Gregg,  Paul  T.,  3187332. 
Orode,  Michael  J.,  3184621. 
Hagen,  William  M.,  3167953. 
Hanna,  William  R.,  3184590. 
Hargls,  Robert  J..  3126047. 
Harlan,  John  R.,  3165018. 
Harper,  Douglas  M.,  3143228. 
Harvey,  William  C,  3142168. 
Haynes,  Max  G.,  3168244. 
Heffron,  John  P.,  3184860. 
Heraper,  Peter  D.,  3187697. 
Hoff,  Ted  E.,  Jr.  3200947. 
Holmes,  James  H.,  3203262. 
Huey,  James  R.,  Jr.,  3164479. 
Hugheb,  Thomas  J.,  3201814. 
Jackson,  Arnold  J.,  3142043. 
Johnson,  Randall  E..  3126260. 
Kimble,  Edward  T..  Ill,  3166993. 
King,  Roy  D.,  3199966. 
Kirk,  CUfford  C,  Jr.,  3166183. 
Koch.  Howard  F..  3125834. 
Krege.  John  W..  3164658. 
Kutnlck,  Joel,  3164480. 
Lawrence,  Leonard  E.,  3140261. 
Lederer,  James  P.,  3123529. 
Lee,  Robert  K.,  3166669. 
Longnecker,  Morton  F.,  Jr.,  3085690. 
Lovelace,  Raymond  E.,  3184044. 
Lykes,  Frederick  F.,  3164601. 
Maler,  Robert  C,  3166227. 
Margolis,  Irwin,  3164899. 
Martlndale,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  3080208. 
Maurice,  Robert  H.,  3164248. 
May,  Gerald  G.,  3166230. 
May.  Robert  O..  3142818. 
McConnell.  Whitman  E.,  3202396. 
McCray,  David  S.,  3200217. 
McDonough,  Gilbert  L.,  5312865. 
MoGee,  James  W.,  IV,  3166222. 
McGovem,  Thomas  B.,  3202208. 
MoGowen,  John  H.,  HI,  3186106. 
Mclntyre,  Leonard  J.,  3164672. 
McNaughton,  Grant  B.,  3114181. 
Mendoza,  Edward,  3167397. 
Mlchaelson,  Edward  D.,  3188791. 
MUler,  James  B.,  3166234. 
Moeman,  John  O.,  3166236. 
Mulvaney,  Thomas  J.,  3166229. 
Munsell,  William  P.,  3126647. 
Murphy,  Jerry  L.,  3053601. 
Nelmanls,  Andris,  3139919. 
Orren,  Jerry  M.,  3187255. 
Paget,  Edward  T.,  3186766. 
Pala.  Stanley  J.,  3185494. 
Payne,  John  F.,  3125897. 
Perkins,  Robert  S.,  3112807. 
Peterson,  Francis  K.  D.,  Jr.,  3199367. 
Pfelfer,  William  P.,  3141143. 
Pletlncks,  John  R.,  II,  3214782. 
Poeton,  Alexander,  3140610. 
Powell.  Jerry  R.,  3200587. 
Price,  James  H..  3202825. 
Ramey,  Ralph,  Jr.,  3074897. 
Ransom,  Richard  W..  3165052. 
Ray,  Jerry  L.,  3203201. 
Ray,  John  W.  C,  3164482. 
Rayman,  Russell  B.,  3125790. 
Rlveracorrea,  Hector  P.,  3164676. 
Rodriguezlopez,  Ensur,  3142934. 
Rosenthal,  David  S.,  3126435. 
Ruggeri,  Robert  W.,  3143483. 
Schlmke,  Thomas  H.,  3164756. 
Schull,  Jerry  I.,  3164764. 
Scbwegler,  Raymond  A.,  3166520. 


Scott,  Wayne  R.,  3127226. 
Sessions,  Charles  R.,  3167938. 
Shankle,  Nelson  E.,  3164991. 
Sblesl,  Jon  A..  3164483. 
Simson,  Laurence  R.,  3126687. 
Slngal,  Sheldon,  3184046. 
Singer,  Karl  L.,  3168604. 
Smith,  Bobby  W.,  3199368. 
Sonntag,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  3184557. 
Sorrells,  Timothy  L.,  3201247. 
Sowell,  Ellis  M.,  3124473. 
Spence,  Michael  B.,  3166236. 
Sproles,  EllJ  T.,  ni,  3166662. 
Stabler,  Larry  G.,  3201563. 
Staker,  Lynn  L.,  3166407. 
Stetten,  Maynard  L.,  3187231. 
Stieg,  Richard  L.,  3126011. 
Strutton,  William  H.,  3126331. 
Sueoka.  WUllam  T.,  3143557. 
Taylor,  WllUam  M.,  3141160. 
Tchou,  Howard  P.,  3164715. 
Terry,  Ward  M.,  3184278. 
Tobias,  Thurman  E.,  3126045. 
Totaro,  Ralph  J.,  3184864. 
Touhey,  John  E.,  3164257. 
Towler,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  3188792. 
Trabalsantos,  Jose  P.,  3164797. 
Verwest,  Hadley  M.,  Jr.,  3166397. 
Walker,  Ronald  P.,  3167413. 
WankmuUer.  Robert  T.,  3126299. 
Ware.  Robert  E..  3164611. 
West,  Barbour  D.,  3141979. 
Wildemann,  Mark  P.,  3114202. 
Willard,  James  P.,  3167221. 
Williams,  Charlie  B.,  Jr.,  3203077. 
Wmiams,  Larry  R.,  3166402. 
WUlls.  John  C,  3187328. 
WooddeU,  WUliam  J.,  3201698. 
Wunder,  James  F.,  3141692. 
Yassln,  John  G.,  3113110. 
Yeste,  Dixon,  3166980. 
Zelner,  George  B.,  3166237. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Bedlngfleld,  John  R.,  Jr.,  3188700. 
Beman,  John  W.,  Jr.,  3199107. 
Blaln.  Raymond  L.,  3188698. 
Burke,  Pat  S  ,  3216201. 
Daniels,  David  H.,  Jr..  3220061. 
Denmark,  Thomas  C,  3217527. 
Dietz,  James  W.,  3216761. 
Proelicher,  Victor  P.,  Jr.,  3143406. 
Galbert,  Michael  W.,  3200799. 
Garcia,  Raymond,  3164941. 
Garrott,  Thomas  C,  3188723. 
Golomb.  Roger  S..  3200399. 
Green,  Charles  E.,  3188724. 
Harford,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  3188725. 
Hawley,  William  J.,  3200954. 
Hopkins,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  3216204. 
Kay,  James  E.,  3188708. 
Kocher,  David  B..  3188728. 
Unehan,  Timothy  E.,  3188731. 
Luetje,  Charles  M.,  n,  3200374. 
Masters,  Charles  J.,  3078718. 
Maulsby,  Gilbert  O.,  3188711. 
Murphy,  Matthew  P.,  II.  3141660. 
Olson,  Barry  E.,  3184960. 
Rector.  William  R.,  3188736. 
Reider,  Daner  R.,  3164138. 
Sapp,  PhUip  B.,  3218273. 
Sharp,  John  R.,  3188742. 
Sorauf,  Thomas  J.,  3141720. 
Tardy,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  3199272. 
Trick,  Lorence  W.,  3164137. 
Wasserman,  James  M.,  3188715. 
Wicks,  Dennis  R,,  3203686. 
Wiley,  John  K.,  3096567. 
Wilson,  James  M.,  3219521. 

NXmSE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Arndt,  Carole  L.,  3077277. 
Babcock,  Beth  P.,  3092177. 
Baker,  Darline  J.,  3124351. 
Barber,  Willie  P.,  3123758. 
Bohandy.  Annie,  3078420. 
Boyd,  Mary  R.,  3089484. 
Bradley,  Patricia  P..  3091749. 
Cajigasjavier.  Angelica,  3089794. 
Caldwell,  Sally  A.,  3089732. 
Campbell.  Thomas  R.,  3091938. 


Caskey,  Eleanor  E.,  3112335. 
Cel,  Marie  T.,  3091314. 
Chambless,  Rosalie  B.,  3112355. 
Cieslak,  Joanna,  3091674. 
Cleveland.  Shirley  L.,  3089561. 
Coombs,  Marilyn  R.,  3077442. 
Corrado,  Carol  J.,  3075955. 
Cote,  Klarlka  J.,  3075379. 
Deogburn,  Charlotte  M.,  3091956. 
Duble,  Carl  T.,  3092909. 
Dudley,  Mary  L.,  3124086. 
Dye,  Beverly  J.,  3111731. 
Florio,  Carol  A.,  3091904. 
Ford,  Joan  D.,  3075961. 
George,  Mary  M.,  3123718. 
Godfrey,  Laura  F.,  3091942. 
Graves,  Nancy  L.,  3111456. 
Guarino,  Vincent  A..  3077243. 
Hanley,  Mary  G.,  3089629. 
Hargrave,  David  R.,  3076990. 
Hell,  Rosella  C,  3091499. 
Hilbert,  Arlene  M.,  3075945. 
Holt,  Maurita  P.,  3089643. 
Joyce,  Claire  S.,  3078428. 
Keene,  Ruby,  3089146. 
Klecka,  Dorothy  M.,  3111396. 
Kuhl,  Shirley  A.,  3075842. 
Least,  Thomas  S.,  3111399. 
Lee,  Florence  L.,  3112228. 
Lumpe,  Albert,  Jr.,  3123974 
Maurer,  EUzabeth  I.,  3089490. 
McCleary,  Carol  M..  3123633. 
McEntee.  June  E..  3123490. 
Meath.  Leo  R.,  3112191. 
Mellott,  Mary  L.,  3092783. 
Messer,  Marsha  L.,  3124923. 
MuIhoUen,  Joanne  R.,  3090265. 
Murray,  Mae  J.  M.,  3001918. 
Norris,  Helen  M.,  3111872. 
Palausky,  Edward  J.,  3112194. 
Palmer,  Rebecca  J.,  3090062. 
Parrlsh,  Sarah  I.,  3092182. 
Poooekl,  Cecelia  C,  3125335. 
Powell,  Minnie  M.,  3075879. 
Pratt,  Dorothy  O.,  3112327. 
Pufnock,  Mary  L.,  3089078. 
Pulte,  Janet  M.,  3091155. 
Replogle,  Mary  A.,  3088911. 
Roland,  Camilla  M.  A.,  3091424. 
Rollins,  Del(»-ls  J.,  3091247. 
Rovnyak,  Eleanor  C,  3089887. 
Scott,  Joan  M.,  3089494. 
Shlnn,  Patsy  F.,  3111736. 
Shrvun,  Sadie  A.,  3112176. 
Smllek,  Franklin  R.,  3078541. 
Spencer,  Barbara  L.,  3110683. 
Strachan,  Shirley  A.,  3079014. 
Stuckert,  Ruth  A.,  3091816. 
Sturlm,  Constance  B.,  3112325. 
Tlemey.  Agnes  C,  3089862. 
Todd,  John  L.,  3077273. 
Vak,  Elaine  J.,  3089872. 
Velasquez,  Martha  A.,  3111957. 
Wells,  Patricia  C,  3089698. 
Williams,  Dorothy  S.,  5407267. 
WUUams,  Patricia  L.,  3125102. 
Wolbert,  June,  3090158. 
Wyatt,  Betty  J.,  3123572. 

7*0  be  first  lieutenant 
Adams,  Annette,  J.,  3124981. 
Aldridge,  Patricia  D.,  3185891. 
Allen,  Bonnie  C,  3200402. 
AUton,  Georgia  M.,  3164142. 
Andlno.  Maria  I.,  3166450. 
Andrews,  Kay  E.,  3126945.  ^ 
Armstrong,  Prances  P.,  3168264. 
Atwpod,  Nancy  L.,  3201045. 
Ayers.  Lowell  E.,  3143272. 
Balocchettl,  Loreto  A.,  3187749. 
Bernard,  Carolyn  P.,  3200547. 
Blanchard,  Charles  C,  in,  3142524. 
Blasczyk,  Lois  K.,  3126596. 
Bouchard,  Roberta  C.  C,  3200931. 
Brant,  Alice  M.,  3126508. 
Breasure.  Margaret  E..  3140971. 
Brom,  Janice  L.,  3166376. 
Brooks,  Barbara  M.,  3123909. 
Brown,  Rosemary,  3167733. 
Butz,  Lots  Mary,  3186018. 
Cadleux,  Arthur  J.,  3188817. 
Caldwell,  Nancy  L.,  3142499. 


Campbell,  Thomas  W.,  8062165. 

Casey,  Kathleen  P.,  3143121. 

Chalsson,  Mary  L.,  3126513. 

Christian,  Betty  A.,  3188618. 

Clark.  Christopher  M.,  3184832. 

Cllne,  Elizabeth  K.,  3185894. 

Colwell.  Barbara,  M.  S.,  3142297. 

Conley,  Margaret  A.,  3186901. 

OoiUey,  Shirley  M.,  3140630. 

Cook,  Roaa  L.,  3185469. 

Cummings.  Myra  F..  3199200. 

Cunningham,  Donna  J.,  3127038. 

Davis,  Barbara  M.,  3184299. 

Davis,  Bettye  H.,  3184974. 

Davis,  Joy  A.,  3140919. 

Deem^  Cynthia  M.,  3164548. 

Deemer,  Mary  T.,  3165508. 

Dehart,  Martha  A.,  3188282. 

Dewolff,  Judith  P.,  3186472. 

Dldick,  Joanna.  3164744. 

Donahue,  Joanne  T.,  3167076. 
Dumoulin,  Claire  P.,  3167859. 
Elliott,  Mitchele  A.,  3142954. 

Fadusko,  Jeanne  A.,  3187043. 

Fegan,  Geraldine  P.,  3167686. 

Peneley,  Patricia  A.,  3141107. 

PorJjes,  Janyce  I.,  3200284. 
Forgach,  Margaret  M.,  3142420. 

Fox,  Jacqueline  G.,  3062338. 
Franklin,  Barbara  A.,  3184875. 
Frltts,  Mary  C,  3142531. 

Galford,  James  R.,  3166905. 
Gallagher,  Mary  E.,  3143001. 
Gemma,  Elaine  M.,  3164366. 
Goldman,  Sheila  A.,  3126751. 
Gonzalez,  Awilda,  3164692. 
Hagens,  Robert  L.,  3199147. 
Hahn,  Mary  M.,  3183923. 
Hall,  Jerrie  J.,  3126915. 
Haluska,  Lois  A.,  31844401. 
Hanson,  Priscllla  A.,  3126908. 
Hartwlck,  Rayna  L.,  3139954. 
Hatton,  Carol  J..  3184878. 
Hill.  Connie  M..  3114409. 
Huber,  Priscllla  J.,  3185102. 
Hughes,  Ellen  A.,  3188294. 
Hull,  Kathleen  V.,  3184017. 
Jackson,  Harold  W.,  3188693. 
Jackson.  Hellsea  R.,  3185214. 
Jensen,  Theresa  I.,  3167759. 
Jewell,  Jean  A.,  3200611. 
Jones,  Carol  A.,  3062439. 
Jones,  Frances  P.,  3200111. 
Juergens.  Barbara  D..  3168067. 
Kaczmark,  Susanne  I.,  3188779. 
Kerr,  Nancy  J.,  3236128. 
Kovach,  Leslie  L.,  5417396. 
Kuhn,  Larry  L.,  3167528. 
Kuroly,  Barbara  E.,  3166383. 
Lacourslere,  Jane  M.,  5417399. 
Lagasse.  Linda  M.,  3185185. 
Last,  Geraldine  M  ,  3126907. 
Latham,  Bessie  W.,  3111950. 
Lees,  Virginia  K.,  3165506. 
Legault,  Albert  L.,  3143667. 
Llghtfoot,  Margaret  L.,  3164561. 
Link,  Vincent  H.,  3188462. 
Llscomb,  Barbara  J.,  3143016. 
List,  Sara  P.,  3188745. 
Long.  Bridget  E.,  3185793. 
Loper,  Elaine  A.  P.,  3188296. 
Luclsano,  Michael  J.,  3125271. 
Mannette,  Barbara  A.,  3165201. 
Marick,  Thomas  D.,  3126951. 
Marino,  Mary  L..  3168065. 
Martin,  Donna  C.  3168099. 
Martinez.  Hllario  D.,  3167316. 
Matt.  Louis  A.,  3142681. 
McCabe.  Mary  J.,  3184568. 
McElrath,  Luella,  3090475. 
Miller,  Janet  E.,  3185629. 
Miller,  Joyce  P.,  3183924. 
Miller.  Linda  B.,  3184020. 
Murphree.  Kay  R..  3167332. 
Murray,  David,  3126739. 
Nagy,  Helen  B.,  3184887. 
Neal.  Connie  L.,  31'»7812. 
Neason,  Laura  O.,  3184554. 
Nelson,  Jean  E.,  3185297. 
Norgaard,  Gayle  D.,  3185603. 
Norton,  Charlene  J.,  3185786. 
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01>oxmeU,  Madge  M..  3143617. 

OUlQO,  Tllu.  8124634. 

Ortona^  Antoinette,  3185231. 

Oeba,  PatrlcU  J.,  8188320. 

Paup.  Sonja  U.,  3124726. 

Pelllsh.  Josephine.  3184424. 

PhlUipe,  Sylvia  J..  3143068. 

Plergrosfil,  Maryann,  3167702. 

Purdy,  Patricia  A.,  3184996. 

Ramsborg,  Glen  C.  3188412. 

Relcb,  Ila  R..  3141945. 

Belchenbach,  Georglanna,  3184673. 

ReiUy.  Michael  D.,  3143756. 

Reske,  Kathleen  A..  3164920. 

Reynolds,  ZeUna  W..  3127099. 

Richardson,  UlUan,  3141957. 

Rlggs,  Carolyn  K..  3142484. 

Robertson,  Thereea  M.,  3141192. 

Rosenbery,  Nancy  J..  3167683. 

Runda.  Mary  A..  3188487. 

Salmons,  Freddie  E.,  3188783. 

Scardlna,  Anna  V..  3126707. 

Schulze,  Carol  A.,  3164565. 

Schuster,  Veronnlca  T.,  3185873. 

Segura,  Charles  P..  3127315. 

Shelton,  Patsy  R..  3092087. 

ShocUey,  George  E..  Jr.,  3188749. 
&nlth,  Carole  S.,  3143836. 
Snfltll,  Elaine  R.,  3167338. 

SnMTh,  Martin  O.,  3142422. 
Smith,  Mary  A.,  3167017. 

Solander,  Rita  M..  3186725. 

Solarl,  Katherlne  R.,  3185968. 
Somers,  Pauline  E.,  3184623. 
Stange.  Melba  J.,  3126784. 
Steffens,  James  J..  3187625. 
Stratton,  Mavireen,  3143742. 
Taylor,  Leah  L.,  3184487. 
Teeedale.  Thomas  E.,  3126802. 
Vancavage,   Caroline  J.,  3185586. 
Vanpelt,  Roberta  J.,  3187907.    , 
VUlemure,  Vivian  M..  3185091.| 
Vincent,  Anita  L.,  3199534i 
Vorhes,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  3200616. 
Weatherford,  Sara  E.,  3126824. 
Wegmann,  Diane  A.,  3167008. 
Wells,  Elinor  J.,  3184129. 
Wenzel.  Sandra.  3199185. 
Wetta.  Rebecca  S.,  3184932. 
Whellhan,  Ethel  M.,  3167833. 
Wllkerson,  Eleanor  R.,  3126429, 
Wilson,  Bertha  M.,  3142870. 
WlUon.  Charles  L..  3126311. 
Woods.  Fannie  F..  3164993. 
Wyman,  Craig  A.,  3140226. 
ramashita,  Agueda  C.  3143012. 
Yates.  Donna  M.,  3165190. 
Yonker,  Barbara  J.,  3166428. 
Zadareky.  Alana  L.,  3184827. 
Zoost,  Jacquelyn  M.,  3167263. 

To  be  second  lieutena*t 
Caldwell,  Joe  E.,  3200860. 

MEOICAI.   SESVIO 

To  be  majors 
Baumer,  Chester  J.,  3000133. 
Beasley,  David  W.,  2232172. 
Becker,  Kenneth  E.,  3007779. 
Borho.  Joseph  A.,  3030692. 
Frelstedt,  Calvin  H.,  3000097. 
Gonzalez,  Norbert,  2262057. 
Gottlieb,  Harold  J.,  3031808. 
Harmon,  Charle  C,  Jr.,  3008235 
Jacko,  PatU  P..  4006631. 
Klotsko,  John  A.,  2219558. 
Morgan,  Josephine  A.  L.,  3001881 
Reichel,  George  J..  Jr..  3007107. 
Schelhlng,  Theodore  R.,  301811B, 
Symons,  John  W.,  2262080. 

To  be  captains 
Anderson,  Claire,  J.,  3066506, 
Bertsch,  John  E.,  3056319. 
Boes,  Robert  L.,  3077552. 
Brlggs,  Edgar  M.,  Jr.,3044146. 
Burton.  Donald  P.,  3078087. 
Bussy,  Joseph  T.,  3114769. 
Falrless,  David  3.,  3078681. 
Glenn.  Clark  L.,  3077436. 
Gregory,  Joseph  B.,  3076967. 
Hill,  Robert  D.,  3075848. 
Jobe,  George  W.,  3078143. 
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Mlddleton,  Richard  V.,  3076899. 

Nestor,  Aloyslua  P.,  2238666. 

Poole,  Nathan  B..  3075981. 

Powell.  Robert  L..  3006738. 

To  be  first  Hevtenanta 

Andrews,  Edwin  J.,  Jr..  3184887. 

Ashkenase,  Donald  L.,  3174510. 

Avants,  Mervin  T.,  Jr.,  3173370. 

BJerken,  Paul  A.,  3166740. 

Bruce,  John  M.,  Jr.^  312S347. 

Cox.  Jan  G.,  3176777. 

Drummond,  Robert  D.,  3153308. 

Fisher,  Richard  L.,  3164616. 

Fleming,  George  B.,  3164762. 

Qallman,  James  J.,  3170725. 

Grlnstaff,  Harold  W.,  3128941. 

Hare.  Charles  E.,  3176447. 

Hurysz,  Edwin  E.,  3172837. 
Hutchins,  Robert  P.,  571160^ 
Jacobson.  Phil  F.,  Jr.,  3173616. 
Langenberg,  Stephen  L.,  3164673. 
Metcalf ,  Ned  W.,  Sr.,  3167388. 
Meyer,  Alvin  F.,  m,  3176646. 
Milton.  James  L.,  Jr.,  3171742. 
Nash,  George  W..  3172684. 
Petit,  Ronald  E.,  3152358. 
Pharrls.  Richard  D.,  3185620. 
Porter,  John  P.,  3188420. 
Ray,  Rolland  R.,  Jr.,  3172688. 
Renoudet.  Donald  D.,  3188073. 
Rodriguez,  Albert  D..  3164406. 
Semanko,  John  H.,  3175677. 
Thornton,  Felix  F.,  3167602. 
Tow,  James  G.,  3188364. 
WeUhaar,  Gary  L.,  3173770. 
Welbes,  Earl  J.,  3168133. 
Wilson,  Carl  W.,  3185017. 
Winfree,  Robert  G.,  3175707. 
Wise.  Larry  D.,  3164587. 
Yacone,  Frank,  3185067. 

To  be  second  lieutenanta 
Balesky.  Joseph  V.,  3186529. 
Eckerson.  Charles  C.  3188661. 
EnglUh.  Manuel  L.,  3199610. 
Hill.  Gordon  C,  3200249. 
Moore,  William  W.,  3200248. 
Trelble.  Kirk.  3188656. 

VKTEBINARIAN 

To  be  captain 
Dear,  James  B.,  3140846. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Adams,  George  B.,  3184690. 
Amster,  Robert  L.,  3201286. 
Cardin,  David  E..  3203513. 
Davis,  Jerry  W.,  3167623. 
Ekstrom,  Merlin  E.,  3216236. 
Gentzler,  Ronald  P.,  3167712. 
Heading,  Thomas  D.,  3168284. 
Hubbard,  Gene  B.,  3184504. 
Kent,  Warren  W.,  Jr.,  3184692. 
Lance,  William  R.,  3184750. 
Myers,  Ronald  D.,  3164724. 
Obeck,  Douglas  K..  3203178. 
Rogers,  James  E.,  3185579. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  P.,  3186424. 
Tate,  Samuel  W.,  3185136. 
Wilson,  William  C,  3203741. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Dunsky,  Irving  I.,  2240137. 
Farrell,  Dorothy  G.,  2219191. 
Levlnson,  Samuel,  3006998. 
Weinberg,  Carl  J.,  2261772. 

To  be  captain 

Arledge,  Robert  L..  3076991. 
Behllng,  Edward  A.,  3123769. 
Daniel,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  3106843. 
Desjardlns,  Robert  J.,  3113722. 
Dobbs,  Carroll  R.,  3124364. 
Floyd,  David  R.,  3124561. 
Hayden,  Andrew  T.,  3112642. 
Hodge,  Larry  G.,  3096957. 
Lacoe,  Robert  E.,  3123466. 
Levlnson,  Lewis  S.,  3078782. 
Mobley,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  3113190. 
Mulligan.  Hugh  F.  U.  3091977. 
Mtirphy,  John  O.,  3123237. 
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Trumbo,  Richard  B.,  3078962. 
White,  Joyce  S.,  3128066. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Auchter,  Saundra  A.,  3186262. 
Banner,  Edwin  C.  m,  3162890. 
Blochberger,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  8126301. 
Conner,  Roy  M.,  3168252. 
Duffy,  Shelah  G.,  3186034. 
Innes,  Steven  S.,  3158374. 
Jacobs,  Sandra  I.,  3199570. 
Jones,  Wayne  D.,  3187260. 
Latosl,  Mary  A.,  3190475. 
Lynch,  Thomas  P.,  Sr.,  3174338. 
Mlkeal ,  Judith  M. ,  3 185227. 
Mlkesell,  George  W.,  Jr.,  2240108. 
Noll,  Nancy  R.,  3186932. 
Provlnes,  Wayne  F.,  3114649. 
Pryse,  Georgia  A.,  3164799.        ~ 
Ricker,  Philip  P.,  3187992. 
Turner,  Ronald  W.,  3173229. 
Tykockl,  David  N.,  3186164. 
Webb,  Thomas  S..  3183836. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Alter.  WUUam  A.,  m.  3162862. 
Ooodson,  Richard  A.,  3199363. 
Hawks,  Robert  L.,  3188676. 
Key,  James  A.,  3182301. 
Miller,  Stephen  A.,  3155831. 
Reinert,  Bruce  D.,  3182674. 
Sayre,  Larry  E.,  3100597. 
Shaffstall,  Robert  M.,  3181978. 
Weber,  Leo  R.,  3200265. 
Wells,  Robert  L.,  3181011. 
The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  officers  training  school  for  ap> 
polntment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  tbe 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Atlee,  WUUam  K.,  Jr.,  3226357. 
Baran,  John  D.,  3225681. 
Beauchamp,  Jack  R.,  3228687. 
Berry,  Robert  L.,  3228466. 
Blejwas,  Thomas  E.,  3229003. 
Boyd,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  3228802. 
Campbell,  Michael  D.,  3229204. 
Carper,  WUllam  B.,  3229213. 
Clark,  Larry  D.,  3229065. 
Deland,  Gerald  W.,  3229636. 
Deroos,  Richard  J.,  3229186. 
Deters.  Joel  E..  3228650. 
Enzone,  Danny  J.,  3228467. 
Everett,  Christopher  M.,  3229228. 
Paught,  David  F.,  3229197. 
Finks,  Franklyn  P.,  3229258. 
Porton,  Hugh  J.,  3228713. 
Gould.  Richard  C,  3224444. 
Graves,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  3221634. 
Haslam,  Robert  T.,  m,  3224268. 
Hayes,  Daniel  F.,  3228922. 
Hisatomi.  John  A..  3229428. 
Hodgdon,  Leigh  A.,  3224774. 
Hogsette,  Robert  R.,  HI,  3229543. 
Hunfter.  James  L..  3239522. 
loenogle.  Robert  E..  3229114. 
Johnson,  Andrew  J.,  3229630. 
Johnson.  Russell  H..  3228629. 
Jones,  Larry  M.,  3206015. 
Jubln,  John  C,  ni,  3228960. 
Jimck,  Rodger  N.,  3228843. 
Krueger,  Dean  W.,  3229634. 
Lemke,  WUUam  A.,  Jr.,  3224253. 
Lewis,  Scott  W.,  3228744. 
Livingston,  John  H.,  3228669. 
Lougee,  Christopher  R..  3228486. 
Mayfleld.  James  R..  3228974. 
McCloud.  David  J..  3229339. 
Miller.  Harold  U.,  3228496. 
Mullis,  Asa  D.,  Jr.,  3228854. 
Nelson,  Gordon  P.,  3229578. 
Parker,  James  R.,  3229147. 
Reed.  Michael  V.,  3229651. 
Roberts,  Gary  A.,  3239528. 
Ruth.  Robert  P..  Jr..  3224566. 
Simpson,  Arthur  T.,  3229016. 
Spiegel,  Robert  S..  3224809. 
Stanley,  Ronald  E.,  3226727. 
Stricklen,  Raymond.  3229062. 
Surber,  Frank  J..  3228914. 
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Taylor.  Tbomaa  I.,  3228840. 
TUeke,  ChrUtc^hM'  D.,  3228013. 
Treadway,  WlUlam  G.,  3239632. 
Vrabllck,  Michael  S.,  3226871. 
Walters,  David  C,  3229112. 
Wangsgard,  Brian  K.,  3209833. 
WoMs,  James  P.,  Jr.,  3205513. 
Welsman,  Michael  C,  3229264. 
Williams.  David  B.,  3228975. 
WUllams,  Paul  F..  3180935. 
WllaoQ.  Bruce  D.,  3224208. 
Young,  Freddy,  R..  3229374. 
Zartner,  Dooald  C,  3228696. 

U.S.   Attokmst 
Frederick  B.  Lacey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
n.S.  Attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  David  M. 
Satz.  Jr.,  resigning. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  8,1969: 

Department  of  State 

FhUlp  H.  Trezlse,  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

David  D.  Newsom,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 


John  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 

AMBAflSAOORa 

John  C.  PritElaff,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Malta. 

Ridgway  B.  Knight,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Portugal. 

Joseidi  Palmer  2nd,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Libya. 

Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Canada. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  T«lft"/i#, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Am- 
baaaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Chad. 

John  A.  Calhoun,  of  Oallfomla,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  cA  Tunlda. 

Luther  I.  Replogle,  of  nUnots,  to  be  Am- 


bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Iceland. 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

J.  Fife  Symington,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Trin- 
idad and  Tobago. 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Ooltimbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Uberla. 

U.S.  RSPRBSXNTATIVE  TO  THE  CAS 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

U.S.  Advxbort  Commission  on  Information 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Connmls- 
sion  on  Information  for  the  term  of  3  years 
expiring  Jan.  27, 1972. 

District  or  Colttmbia  Coxtrt  of  General 

Sessions 
W.  Byron  Sorrell,  oi  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term  uf  10 
years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  J.  Theodore  Alam,  Irvington 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Fremont, 
Calif.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

James  1:  5:  //  any  of  you  lacks  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  God,  who  gives  to  aU 
men  generously  and  without  reproach- 
ing.  and  it  toill  be  given  him. 

O  God,  as  we  come  to  Thee  this  day 
we  thank  Thee  for  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  We  thank  Thee  that  we  can  have  a 
small  part  in  determining  the  destiny  of 
that  Nation.  But  when  we  realize  the 
magnitude  of  this  responsibility  we  feel 
very  humble  in  Thy  sight,  and  turn  to 
Thee  for  Thy  divine  guidance. 

We  bow  in  the  shadows  of  those  great 
men  who  have  gone  before. 

We  are  sure  that  they  too  felt  their 
need  of  Thy  guiding  hand. 

We  have  faith  to  believe  that  even  as 
Thou  didst  direct  their  decisions  Thou 
wilt  help  us  in  ours. 

Out  of  the  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
chaos  we  find  in  the  world  today,  help  us 
to  bring  order  and  harmony  to  all  people. 

May  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all 
understanding  be  with  us  this  day.  Amen. 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  entitled  "An  act 
msiking  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Muitdt 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rtngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
lollo wing  title: 

H.R.  11612.  An  act  making  appropriations 
■or    the    Department    of    Agriculture    and 


THE  LATE  JULIA  EDITH  KUNS 
ASPINALL 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  an- 
noimce  the  death  of  Julia  Edith  Kuns 
Aspinall,  wife  of  our  beloved  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall. 

Mrs.  Aspinall  died  this  morning  at 
8:15.  Prayer  services  will  be  tomorrow 
night  at  8  p.m.  at  tiie  Gawler's  Funeral 
Home  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Harri- 
son Street  NW.  Services  later  will  be  in 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGJERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  too  would  like  to  express  to  Wayne 
Aspinall  and  the  members  of  his  family 
my  very  slncerest  sjrmpathy  on  this  loss. 
I  knew  Mrs.  Aspinall,  and  I  am  cer- 


tain all  of  us  are  sorry  to  hear  of  her 
passing. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  lesMier. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
in  expressing  the  sympathy  of  all  of  us 
in  the  House  to  our  wonderful  colleague, 
Wayne  Aspinall,  who  has  this  day  lost 
his  dear  wife.  We  all  love  Wayne.  He  is 
one  of  our  finest  Members,  and  one  of 
the  most  competent  committee  chairmen 
that  I  have  ever  known.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  him  and  his  children  in  this  hour 
of  their  great  sorrow.  May  our  Heavenly 
Father  comfort  them  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
great  State  of  Colorado  in  mourning  the 
death  of  such  a  fine  and  outstanding 
lady  as  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  our 
great  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Aspinall)  .  I  extend  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  his  family  the  sympathies  of 
Mrs.  Haley  and  myself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  saddened  by  the  passing  of  the 
beloved  wife  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  Wayne  Aspinall. 
Wayne  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  the 
same  Congress  on  January  3.  1949.  Our 
ofQces  were  across  the  corridor  from  one 
another.  As  a  consequence.  I  became  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Wayne  Aspinall, 
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and  our  families  became  well  acquainted. 
We  developed  a  closeness  that  I  have 
deeply  appreciated. 

The  Asplnall  family  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  and  they  will  miss  a  wonderful  wife 
and  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wEint  to  express  to 
Watnx  and  his  family  the  deepest  con- 
dolences of  the  Ford  family  in  his  hour 
of  grief. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  this  sad 
event  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Julia  Asplnall  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  one  of  the  most  gracious  women  I 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing. 
She  was  a  close  friend  who  was  loved  by 
all  of  the  wives  of  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fBirs->^a  kind  and  gracious  and  thought- 
flil  i)A%on  who  contributed  in  many, 
many  ways  to  the  Aspinall  team  and  its 
dedicated  representation  of  the  people  of 
Colorado. 

She  was  a  wonderful  mother.  Her  chil- 
dren are  a  living  legacy  that  will  enrich 
their  State  and  the  country  for  many 
years  to  come. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
very  deepest  sjrmpathy  to  Wayne  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Aspinall  fam- 
ily in  their  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of 
this  splendid  woman.  Julia  Aspinall. 

WAYifE  and  I  came  to  Congress  in  the 
81st  session  and  in  due  time  Mrs. 
Aspinall  and  Mrs.  Gross  became  good 
friends.  Julia  Aspinall  was  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother.  She  was  completely  im- 
pretentious,  caring  little  for  the  social 
life  of  Washington,  but  rather  devoting 
her  time  and  energy  to  her  husband  and 
her  family. 

Mrs.  Gross  and  I  will  greatly  miss  this 
good  and  common  friend. 

To  Wayne  and  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
this,  their  time  of  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  pleasure  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia  when  Wayne  and  I 
attended  law  school  together  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  in  1922. 

Julia  has  been  the  right  arm  to  Wayne 
Aspinall.  They  reared  a  fine  family  in 
the  State  of  Colorado.  We  who  knew 
Julia  loved  her. 

During  the  21  years  that  Wayne  has 
represented  his  district  from  Colorado, 
JuUa  aided  and  assisted  him.  We  will  all 
miss  her  in  the  future.  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  family. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  deep, 
heartfelt  and  prayerful  ssrmpathy  to 
Wayne  Aspinall,  one  of  the  outstand- 


ing Members  of  this  House,  and  to  his 
family  in  this,  their  hour  of  deep  sorrow. 

I  have  known  Wayne  and  Julie  for  al- 
most 20  years,  since  being  here  in  Wash- 
in«rton. 

A  memory  ui^permost  in  my  recollec- 
tions is  about  the  role  that  Mrs.  Aspinall 
played  as  a  warm,  cohesive,  understand- 
ing and  compassionate  person,  raising 
and  holding  together  a  wonderful  family; 
and  who  sustained  her  husband  over 
those  years  in  times  of  difQculty  and  po- 
litical stress  back  home  and  then  during 
the  years  of  the  additional  burden  that 
came  with  the  responsibility  of  the  chair- 
manship of  an  important  committee  in 
developing  and  yet  protecting  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  recent  years  the  strain  showed  on 
the  chairman  and  again  this  frail  and 
understanding  woman  was  the  sustain- 
ing force  in  the  family.  Then  when  illness 
beset  this  gallant  lady,  the  family  in 
turn  assembled  and  gathered  around  her 
to  sustain  and  comfort  her  in  her  hour 
of  grave  need. 

She  is  gone  now,  but  her  love  and  their 
love  shall  live  for  time  to  c(»ne,  in  mem- 
ory of  this  dear  mother  and  beloved  wife. 

So  I  join  their  many,  many  friends, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  in  extending  to 
Wayne  and  to  his  sons  and  daughter, 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts,  the  Speaker  of   the  House 

(Mr.  McCORMACK). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Aspinall. 

We  all  know  the  intense  love  that 
Wayne  and  Mrs.  Asplnall  had  for  one 
another.  We  all  know  of  the  beauty  of 
her  life  and  her  wonderful  outlook  on 
life.  We  all  appreciated  her  understand- 
ing mind  and  know  that  her  life  was  an 
inspiration  for  others  to  follow. 

To  my  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
Wayne  Aspinall,  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy,  and  to  his  loved  ones,  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sorrow  and  our  sympa- 
thy for  the  family  of  our  colleague  in 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Wayne  AspinaU. 

We  all  knew  and  loved  Julia.  As  has 
been  so  aptly  said,  there  has  never  been  a 
finer  team  and  a  better  or  finer  family 
than  these  two.  Her  contributions  to 
Wayne,  to  her  church,  to  her  family  and 
friends  were  limitless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  express  the  sym- 
pathy of  myself  and  wife  to  Waynb  and 
to  his  family  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentl«nan. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  concur  in  these  expressions  of  sjmi- 
pathy  for  Wayne  Aspinall  and  his 
family. 

The  Aspinalls  and  the  Mahons  for 


years  have  gone  to  the  same  church  and 
we  have  been  good  friends  and  nelghbore. 
Mrs.  Aspinall  weis  a  charming  and  de- 
lightful person.  She  was  a  very  wonder- 
ful woman,  warm  and  kind  and  thought- 
ful Mrs.  liifohon  and  I  mourn  her  passing 
and  join  in  words  of  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Aspinall  and  the  surviving  family  at  this 
sad  time. 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  11400,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11400,  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report    (H.  Reft.  91-356) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11400)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  10,  12,  15,  17,  24,  41,  64,  78, 
andBl. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  9,  14,  19,  20,  21,  25,  26,  28,  30,  32, 
34,  35,  36  37,  46,  47,  49,  50,  52,  57,  59,  61. 
63,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69.  70,  71.  72,  73.  74,  75, 
79,  80,  82,  83..  84,  86,  86,  88,  and  89,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreemezvt  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert  "$5,450,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,850,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposec  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$46,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$46,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  Tha*  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUoire: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DIaT»lCT    OF    COLtTMBIA    MEDICAL    FACILrniS 

"For  grants  and  loans  for  nonprofit  private 
facilities  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1968  (PubUc  Law  90-^67),  $15,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  TiaA  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

"DEPARTMENT    OP    DEPENSE — CIVn. 

"DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    ARMT 

"CORPS    or    ENGINEERS— CIVn. 

"FLOOD    CONTROL    AND    COA8TAI,    EMERGENCIES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
trol and  ooastal  emergencies',  $25,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  76 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  76.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$265,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  77,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$170,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  4,  6,  7,  8, 
11.  13,  16,  27.  29.  31,  33,  38,  39,  40,  42,  43.  46. 
51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  58,  60,  62,  87,  90,  91,  and  92. 
George  Maron, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
John  J.  Roonet, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
William   H.   Natcher, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Frank  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
E.  A.  Cederbero, 
Olenn  R.  Davis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Spessard   L.    Holland, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
sutanit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

title   I 
Military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
Department  of  Defense — Military 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $21,500,- 
000  for  "Military  personnel.  Navy"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $14,600,000  as 
prc^wsed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $146,000,- 
000  for  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $115,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  for 
"Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps" 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  for  $8,910,- 
000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

title  II 
Chapter  I — Department  of  Agriculture 
Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  In  technical 
(Usagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Seaiaite  provision  of  $4,000,000 
for  "Soil  Conservation  Service,  flood  preven- 
tion" for  emergency  flood  prevention  meas- 
ures. 

Chapter  II— Department  of  Defense— Military 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $5,460,000 

w  "Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps"  In- 


stead of  $6,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  $4,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Hbxise. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
tllmgresmeut.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
oonctir  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  $500,000  for  "Op- 
eration and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps"  to 
be  derived  by  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooincur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $1,500,000  for  "Opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Gtiard"  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $2,000,000  for  "Opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Air  National  Guard" 
to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Strikes  language  xao- 
posed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  III — District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  $18,736,000  in  Federal 
funds  for  "Iioene  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  capital  outlay". 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  extending 
the  availability  of  funds  under  "Public  safe- 
ty" for  the  Department  of  Corrections  until 
September  30,  1969. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  $18,736,000  for  "Capital 
outlay"  for  the  District's  share  to  initiate 
construction  of  the  basic  subway  system. 

Chapter  IV — Foreign  operations 
Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  the  $2,700,000  for  "Assistance  to 
Refugees  in  the  United  States"  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  Instead  of  by  direct  appro- 
priation as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $160,000.- 
000  .'or  "Subscription  to  the  International 
Development  Association"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Chapter  V — Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $777,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
make  $100,000  of  the  fimds  provided  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  available  \mtll 
September  30,  1969. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  purchase  one 
aircraft. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $2,860,- 
000  for  the  Selective  Service  System  instead 
of  $2,673,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,139,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19 :  Appropriates  $276,600,- 
000  for  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
"Compensation  and  pensions"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $179,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $89,200,- 
000  for  the  Veterans  Administration  for  "Re- 
adjustment benefits"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $14,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hotise. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Appropriates  $53,800,- 
000  for  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
"Medical  care"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $46,189,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Amendments  Nos.  22  and  23:  Authorize  an 
increase  of  $45,000,000  for  annual  contract 
authorization  for  homeownership  assistance 
Instead  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  and  authorize  $46,000,000  for  rental 
housing  assistance  instead  of  $40,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Deletes  item  proposed 
by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$1,000,000  for  "Pair  housing  program" 

Chapter  VI — Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $2,781,- 
000  for  "Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  education 
and  welfare  services"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $2,700,- 
000  for  "Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  resources 
management"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $2,769,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  p>art  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  inserting 
language  making  $150,000  available  untU 
September  30,  1969. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage for  a  repayable  advance  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  in  the  amount 
of  $19,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $950,000  for  "Office  of  Territories,  ad- 
ministration of  territories"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $2,242.- 
000  for  "Geological  Survey,  surveys,  investi- 
gations, and  research"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $2,092,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropri- 
ating $760,000  for  "Bureau  of  Mines,  health 
and  safety",  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  "Helium  Fund"  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  33 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  inserting 
language  extending  the  availability  of  $250.- 
000  of  the  total  amount  vmtil  September  30, 
1969. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $400,000 
for  "Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
construction"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $2,366.- 
000  for  "National  Park  Service,  management 
and  protection"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $2,479,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $1,103,- 
000  for  "National  Park  Service,  construction" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $24,374.- 
000  for  "Forest  Service,  Forest  protection  and 
utilization"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $25,028,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  Inserting 
language  which  makes  $460,000  available 
until  September  30,  1969. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  inserting 
language  making  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises 
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of  money,  and  other  property  received  prior 
to  S^ytember  1,  1969.  available  for  matching 
Federal  contrlbutlon«. 

Chapter  VII — Department  of  Labor 
Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motlcn  to  recede  and 
eonciir  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  S7,500.000  for 
"Manpower  development  and  training  actlvl- 
tlee,  Manpower  Administration,"  Instead  of 
•10,000.000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  cmd 
Welfaie 
Amendment  No.  41:   Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  apyproprlate  $20,280,000  for  "Higher 
educational  activities.  Offlce  of  Education." 

Amendment  No.  42:  Repented  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  $3,920,000  for 
"Higher  educational  activities.  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation" Inatead  of  $11,161,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  language  distributing  the 
920,380.000  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  Amend- 
ment No.  41  and  will  provide  that  the  ap- 
j>ropAation  shall  be  for  annual  interest 
granfa'authorized  by  section  306  of  the 
Higher  Educational  FacilltlcB  Act,  as 
amended. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
Tides  that  funds  appropriated  for  "Com- 
prehensive health  planjilng  and  services". 
Public  Health  Service,  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1969. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $15,000.- 
000  for  "District  of  Columbia  medical  facil- 
ities". Public  Health  Service,  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  $21,200,000  to  be  derived 
from  social  security  trust  funds  for  "Limita- 
tion on  salaries  and  expenses",  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Chapter  VIII — Legislative  branch 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $30,000  for  the  beneficiary  of  a  deceased 
Senator,  language  relating  to  the  clerk-hire 
of  Senators,  and  $126,900  for  Senate  'In- 
quiries and  investigations." 

Chapter  IX — Public  works 

Amendment  No.  47:  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber and  heading. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $25,000.- 
000  for  "Department  of  the  Army.  Corps  of 
Engineers — Civil.  Flood  control  and  coastal 
emergencies"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Inserts  heading  and 
apprc^riates  $45,000,000  for  "Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Plant  and  capital  equipment" 
as  proposed  by  the  Seriate. 

Chapter  X — Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary  and  related 
agencies 

Amendment  No.  50:  Changes  chapter  niun- 
ber. 

Department  of  Jiistice 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  In  technical 
dlsagreeoxent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  $40,000  available  until  September  30. 
1969. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $1,277,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  ac- 
tivities" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,314,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise. 

Amexbdment  No.  53:  Repc»ted  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur    in    the    Senate    amendment    which 


makes  $101,000  available  until  September  30. 
1969. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  $162,000  available  until  September  30, 
1969. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendmeot  which 
makes  $737,000  available  until  September  30, 
1969. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  in- 
creases the  amount  available  for  retirement 
pay  of  uxnmlssloned  officers  as  provided  in 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services". 

The  Judiciary 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $1,948,- 
000  for  "Salaries  of  Judges"  eui  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,975,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  $205,000  available  until  September  30. 
1969. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Inserts  beading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  th3  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $850,000  for  "Fees  and  expenses 
of  court-appointed  counsel"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  $850,000 
for  "Fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed 
counsel"  for  fiscal  year  1969,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  $10,000  available  until  September  30, 
1969. 

Chapter  XI — Department  of  Transportation 

Amendment  No.  63:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1969.  for  "Offlce 
of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses". 

Chapter  XII — Treasury  Department 

Amendment  No.  65:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $470,000 
for  "U.S.  Secret  Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses" as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $100,000 
for  "Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  salaries 
and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $107,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $147,000 
for  "National  Security  Council,  salaries  and 
expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  XIII — Claims  and  Judgments 

Amendment  No.  69:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendments  Nos.  70  and  71 :  Appropri- 
ate $18,188,688  for  claims  and  Judgments 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $16,- 
880.812  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TTTLE  m — INCREASED  PAT  COSTS 

Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates  $2,699,- 
602  for  various  Senate  Items. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $174,- 
000  for  "Senate  offlce  buildings"  and  $6,500 


for   "Senate  garage"   as    propoMd    by    the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $2,114. 
000  for  "General  Accoimtlng  Offlce,  salaries 
and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $2,214,000  as  prc^Msed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  76:  Apprt^riates  $2,000- 
000  for  "Consiimer  and  Marketing  Service 
consumer  protective,  marketing,  and  regn- 
latory  programs"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $2,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  $265,000  - 
000  for  "Military  personnel.  Army",  Instead  of 
9230,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$300,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  $170. 
000.000  for  "Military  personnel.  Navy",  in. 
stead  of  $160,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $198,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  945.000- 
000  for  "Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $61  - 
500.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Appropriates  $267- 
600.000  for  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $214  i 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates  $16- 
400.000  for  "National  Guard  personnel 
Army"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$13,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  81 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  transfer 
of  $3,600,000  to  "Operation  and  maintenance 
Defense  agencies". 

Amendment  No.  82:  Provides  $1,100,000  for 
"Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—Civil, General  expenses"  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  amount  reserved  under 
"Construction,  general",  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  bv 
the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  83,  84,  85,  and  86:  De- 
lete and  insert  certain  language  for  "Indian 
health  activities"  regarding  the  transfer  from 
reserves  pursuant  to  section  201  of  PubUc 
Law  90-364  for  pay  increase  costs  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  authorize  release  of  $4,000  reserved  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  Pi.  90-364  for  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  $41,000 
for  "Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $32,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates  $400,000 
for  "National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Sal- 
aries and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $250,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

TTrLE     IV— LIMrrATTON     OW     FISCAL     TEAR     1970 
BT7DCET    ODTLATS 

Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  A  motion  will  be  offered  to 
Insert  a  conference  substitute  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  The  Senate 
struck  the  House  version. 

The  conference  substitute  will  Impose  an 
overall  ceiling  on  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  government  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970.  As  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  the  initial  celling  stated  in  the 
provision  is  9191.900.000,000— or  91,000,000,000 
below  the  amount  in  the  House  bUl  and  also 
91,000,000,000  below  the  revised  projection 
of  1970  budget  outlays  annoimced  by  the 
President  on  April  12  and  summarized  in 
the  Review  of  the  1970  Budget  released  April 
15,  and  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  April  16,  at  pages  9351-9354. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
House  language  that  woxild  operate  contin- 
uously to  adjust  the  celling,  as  appropriate, 
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to  comport  with  the  estimated  budget  outlay 
effect  or  specific  congressional  actions  or  in- 
actions in  appropriation  bills  or  other  bills 
having  an  impact  on  the  April  15  budgetary 
proposals.  The  conferees  have  added  lan- 
^age  to  this  part  of  the  provision  to  also 
make  it  clear  that  other  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress would  operate  to  adjust  the  celling  in 
like  fashion.  These  budgetary  and  other  ac- 
tions would  result  in  adjustments  of  the 
ceiling  whether  initiated  by  the  President 
or  by  the  Congress. 

4nd  language  is  Included  to  provide  that 
net  reductions  made  through  specific  con- 
gressional actions  or  Inactions  in  the  various 
spending  bills  will  count  toward  the  afore- 
mentioned 91  billion  expenditure  reduction 
rather  than  being  In  addition  to  it. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  two  ad- 
justments to  the  original  House  provision. 
One  is  the  addition,  as  subsection  (b),  of  a 
limited  lump-sum  exemption  to  the  ceiling 
figure.  This  exemption  would  pwrmlt  the 
President  after  notification  In  writing  to  the 
Congress  stating  his  reasons  therefor,  to 
adjust  the  ceiling  fig\ue  by  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  92.000.000,000  in  re- 
spect to  variations  In  estimates  for  items 
enumerated  in  subsection  (b)  upon  his  de- 
termination that  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  for  the  enumerated 
Items  will  vary  from  the  estimates  on  which 
the  $192.9  billion  April  15  executive  budget 
projection  is  based.  The  enumerated  items  in 
all  instances  involve  objects  and  programs 
for  which  the  budget  outlays  arise  out  of 
appropriations  or  other  authority,  or  relate 
to  estimated  receipts  that  operate  to  offset 
budget  outlays,  that  do  not  require  current 
action  by  the  Congress — in  other  words,  per- 
manent appropriations  or  other  spending 
authority  contained  in  basic  law,  or  actions 
or  inactions  that  operate  otherwise  to  de- 
termine budget  outlays  under  the  xmlfled 
budget  concept. 

The  other  adjustment  to  the  original  House 
provision  is  the  91  billion  reduction.  The 
House  bill  made  no  reduction;  It  was  di- 
rected primarily  to  securing  foetu  on  and 
ceiling  control  of  all  spending,  not  primarily 
to  the  expenditure  reduction. 

Contrast  of  conference  agreement  toith 
House  and  Senate  versions 

The  ^ouse  version  is  explained  In  con- 
siderable detail  beginning  on  page  118  of 
H.  Report  91-252.  The  Senate  Coimnlttee 
version  was  modified  In  some  particulars  on 
the  floor,  but  the  basic  thrust  and  key  fea- 
tures of  the  Senate  version  are  explained  on 
page  47  of  S.  Report  91-228.  Briefiy: 

Tlie  House  Provision  was  all-encompass- 
ing: it  contained  no  exemptions.  And  it  did 
not  seek  to  make  a  blanket  reduction  la  the 
projected  budget  outlay  total. 

The  thrust  of  the  House  provision  was  to 
put  the  control  of  total  spending  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  adjustable  only  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  provision,  unlike  the  House 
provision,  did  not  put  a  ceiling  on  total 
budget  outlays.  The  Senate  provision  ex- 
empted from  the  ceiling  over  half  of  pro- 
jected expenditures  and  net  lending — about 
till. 7  billion  on  the  basis  of  currently  esti- 
mated amovints.  And  the  Senate  provision 
would  have  imposed  a  reduction  of  at  least 
11.900,000.000  in  the  non-exempted  areas  of 
the  budget,  that  Is.  against  areas  involving 
budget  outlays  of  about  981.2  billion  as  pro- 
jected in  the  April  15  review.  It  would,  in 
turn,  have  fixed  a  firm  statutory  celling  of 
$79  3  billion  on  budget  outlays  in  the  non- 
exempted  areas.  In  the  exempted  items. 
budget  outlays  could  rise  as  high  as  the 
requirements  were  determined  to  be.  The 
President  would  have  to  make  the  necessary 
reductions  to  the  extent  the  Congress. 
through  its  budgetary  actions  during  the 
session,  did  not  achieve  the  91,900,000,000 
figure. 

The  conference  agreement  would  likewise 


require  the  President  to  make  any  reduc- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  the  91.000.000.000 
cut  to  the  extent  Congress,  through  its 
budgetary  sictions  during  the  session,  did  not 

do  BO. 

Since  the  conference  agreement  sets  a 
comprehensive  ceiling  which  would  be  con- 
tinuously adjustable  based  on  congressional 
actions  or  inactions  on  budgetary  proposals 
whether  initiated  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress  and  whether  or  not  inside  or  out- 
side the  April  15  budget  review  totals,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  exempt  any  area  of  the 
budget  that  Congress  normally  acts  upon 
each  year.  Approval  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  meet  existing  unbudgeted  re- 
quirements would  be  the  basis  for  a  corre- 
spondlngadjustment  in  the  ceiling  on  budget 
outlays. 

But  the  situation  is  different  where  addi- 
tional budget  outlays — not  contemplated  in 
the  April  15  budget  review  or  found  prac- 
ticable within  the  9192.9  billion  ceiling  fig- 
ure— arise  In  respect  to  programs  and  items 
on  which  Congress  does  not  act  annually 
to  supply  the  appropriation  or  other  outlay 
authority.  These  are  mainly  the  so-called 
permanent  authorizations  that  each  year 
automatically  stem  from  various  basic  laws 
and  thus  are  not  acted  upon  in  the  annual 
bills.  It  is  for  a  limited  number  of  these 
Instances — instances  involving  generally 
large  sums  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  make 
accurate  projections — that  the  conferees 
have  made  provision,  in  subsection  (b),  for 
the  President,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  and 
so  notifies  Congress,  to  allow  the  increased 
expenditures  above  the  related  estimates  on 
which  the  9191.9  billion  April  15  budget  was 
based.  The  conference  agreement  puts  a  dol- 
lar limit  of  92.000,000.000  on  how  far  the 
President  can  go  in  so  adjusting  the  ceiling. 

The  Items  in  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dential adjusting  authority  could  operate  If 
found  necessary  are: 

On  page  16  of  the  budget: 

(1)  items  designated  "Social  security. 
Medicare,  and  other  social  insurance  trust 
funds"; 

(2)  the  appropriation  "National  service 
life  insurance  (trust  fund)"  included  in  the 
items  designated  "Veterans  pensions,  com- 
pensation, and  insurance"; 

(3)  the  item  "Interest";  and 

(4)  the  item  "Farm  price  supports  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation) ". 

Decline  of  receipts  (credited  in  the  budget 
against  expenditures  and  net  lending)  de- 
rived from —      ' 

(1)  sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Export-Import  Bank,  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  and 

(2)  leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment retains  the  House  provision  in  respect 
to  periodic  executive  reports  on  the  opera- 
tion  of   the   ceiling  provision. 

Limitation  on  numbers  of  civilian  employees 
Amendment  No.  91:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  re- 
pealing section  201  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  which  placed  limita- 
tions on  filling  of  vacancies  in  certain  full- 
time  permanent  civilian  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  on  the  number  of  temporary 
and  part-time  employees  in  certain  govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  Section  201  Itself,  and  In  subsequent 
enactments  in  the  last  session.  Congress  ex- 
empted from  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
about  one-third  of  the  government's  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  government's  temporary  and 
part-time  posltiona. 


While  Section  201  was  adopted  as  part  of 
an  economizing  measure,  the  conferees  are 
agreed  that  its  Impact  is.  In  some  cases,  con- 
trary to  efforts  to  economize.  The  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  clear:  It  has  cost  much  more 
than  it  has  saved,  not  only  in  cases  where 
dollar  losses  through  operation  of  the  sec- 
tion can  be  identified  and  estimated,  but  also 
in  many  other  leas  measurable  Instances 
through  the  introduction  of  Imbalances  and 
Inefficiences  into  day-to-day  administration. 

It  has.  according  to  the  evidence,  resulted 
in  costly  overtime  work. 

It  has.  according  to  the  evidence,  resulted 
in  a  large  loss  of  internal  revenue  collections 
to  the  Treasury. 

It  has.  according  to  the  evidence,  resulted 
in  inefficient  utilization  of  personnel. 

Particulars  in  these  respects  are  cited  in 
H.  Reports  91-264  and  265,  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Departments  of  Treasury, 
Post  Offlce,  and  Agriculture,  and  in  S.  Report 
91-228  on  this  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Bill. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  be- 
cause of  the  costly  and  Impractical  conse- 
quences of  operations  under  section  201.  Is 
embarked  on  a  Euspwnsion  plan  for  every 
agency  as  the  appropriation  bills  are  re- 
ported. The  House  has  already  suspended 
Section  201  with  respect  to  the  Departments 
of  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Agriculture.  HUD. 
and  many  Independent  .agencies  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  motion  to  be  offered 
would  repeal  the  section  altogether. 

Congress  will,  of  course,  continue  to  con- 
trol federal  employment  through  the  tradi- 
tional appropriations  process  by  providing  or 
withholding  appropriations  for  salaries. 

Availability  of  funds 
Amendment  No.  92:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  in  order  to 
validate  obligations  incurred  between  July  1. 
1969  and  five  days  following  approval  of  the 
Act. 

Geobge   Mahon. 

Jamb  L.  Whitten. 

John  J.   Roonet. 

Joe  L.  Evms. 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Daniel    J.    Flood. 

Frank   T.   Bow, 

Chables  R.  Jonas, 

E.  A.  Cederbekc, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CX)NFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11582,  TREASURY  AND  POST 
OPnCE  DEPARTMENTS.  THE  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, AND  CERTAIN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APROPRIA- 
TIONS,    1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HR.  11582)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Ebcecutive  OfBce 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
h(»na?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
St£ed.  Passman,  AsDAbsn.  Cohilan.  Ma- 
hon,  CONTI,   ROBtSON.   QftWASOS  Of  Ala- 

bania.  and  Bow. 
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STATE  OP  WASHINOTON  AND  NA- 
TION WELCOME  WITHDRAWN 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
historical  day  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  for  our  Nation  as  the  first  con- 
tingent of  our  military  forces  arrives  at 
McChord  Air  Force  Base  near  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  from  Vietnam.  This  is  the  first 
group  in  President  Nixon's  planned  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

This  arrival  at  McChord  tonight  is  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  and  commitment  to  end- 
ing this  terrible  and  tragic  war,  and  it  Is 
the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  the  President's 
schedule  for  bringing  our  troops  home 
cannot  only  continue  but  move  ahead  of 
plans. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  city  and  State 
oJQcial?.' will  conduct  a  welcoming  cere- 
mony in  Seattle  Thursday  for  these  re- 
turning military  men.  I  have  been  invited 
to  attend  this  affair,  but  the  press  of 
legislative  business  keeps  me  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Yet.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  Members  of  the  House  when  I  say 
that  our  heartiest  welcome  goes  to  these 
men  with  our  deepest  hope  that  this  war 
can  be  brought  to  a  swift  conclusion  and 
that  all  our  young  men  can  be  returned 
home.  I 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  upon  the 
request  of  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 247,  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  park  system,  and 
H.R.  471,  to  hold  in  trust  certain  lands 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
Wednesday  or  the  balance  of  the  week, 
will  not  be  called  up  this  week. 


COMMITTEE  BN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  H.  Res.  470. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolvition.  as 
follows:        ^ 


H.  Res.  470 
Resolved,  That  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Nlnety-flrst     Congress,    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  shall  be  compoeed  of  thirty-four 
members 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  471)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  471 

Resolved,  That  John  Meleher,  of  Montana, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  vO  the  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Agriculture. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  JOHN  H.  KNOWLES 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
weeks  a  controversy  has  been  raging 
over  a  well-known  doctor  from  Boston. 
John  H.  Knowles.  I  note  that  Dr. 
Knowles  Is  now  using  the  news  media 
to  further  expound  his  beliefs.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Dr.  Knowles  is  a  good  physi- 
cian, but  I  do  question  his  knowledge  in- 
sofar as  politics  is  concerned.  He  now 
makes  an  undignified  attack  upon  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  and  I  am  constrained  at 
this  time  to  say  that  I  am  now  sure 
President  Nixon  was  correct  when  he 
rejected  Dr.  Knowles,  because  Knowles 
looks  like  a  fence  sitter  to  me.  He  is  even 
an  expert  on  Vietnam  now;  in  fact,  he  is 
an  expert  on  everything.  I  suggest  he  join 
Mr.  Nader  and  Lauren  Bacall,  because 
with  the  three  of  them  together  we  will 
not  need  a  Congress  or  a  President — they 
would  effectually  run  the  Nation  at  their 
own  whim  without  regard  for  ethics  or 
virtue. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  VESSELS, 
ETC.,  FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4153)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  Une  9,  strike  out  "(13)"  and  In- 
sert"(l)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  91-135) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection! 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  best  time  to  strengthen  our  un- 
employment insurance  system  is  during 
a  period  of  relatively  full  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  sending  to 
the  Congress  today  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  unemployment  insurance  to 
4,800,000  workers  not  now  covered;  to 
end  the  shortsighted  restrictions  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  needed  retraining 
efforts;  and  to  add  a  Federal  program 
automatically  extending  the  duration  of 
benefits  In  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  are  three  principles  to  be  con- 
sidered as  we  move  to  make  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  responsive  to 
our  times. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  an  earned 
benefit.  When  a  man  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  working,  the  em- 
ployer pays  a  tax  on  his  wages  to  insure 
against  the  day  when  the  employee  may 
be  between  jobs.  That  insurance  is  like 
a  mandatory  fringe  benefit;  it  is  iasar- 
ance  bought  in  the  employee's  beiialf, 
and  the  worker  therefore  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  he  receives  when  he  is  un- 
employed. Accordingly,  there  Is  no  de- 
meaning of  human  dignity,  no  feeling  of 
being  "on  the  dole,"  when  the  insured 
worker  receives  benefits  due. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  one  of  the 
foremost  examples  of  creative  Federal- 
State  partnership.  Although  the  system 
was  created  by  Federal  law,  most  deci- 
sions about  the  nature  of  the  program  are 
left  to  the  States,  which  administer  tlie 
system  with  State  employees.  This  makes 
the  system  far  more  flexible  and  attuned 
to  local  needs  and  special  circumstances 
of  local  economies. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  an  ecO' 
nomic  stabilizer.  If,  for  example  the 
economy  were  ever  to  slow  and  unem- 
ployment were  to  rise,  this  program 
automatically  would  act  to  sustain  per- 
sonal income.  This  would  help  prevent 
a  downturn  from  gathering  momentum 
resulting  from  declines  in  purchasing 
power.  When  employment  is  at  a  high 
level,  and  greater  stimulation  of  con- 
simier  demand  is  unwanted,  relatively 
little  money  flows  into  the  economy  from 
unemployment  insurance. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  I  am 
maKing  these  recommendations  for  both 
Federal  and  State  action: 

1.  We  should  act  together  to  extend 
unemployment  protection  to  more  em- 
ployees, Including  many  highly  vulner- 
able to  layoffs  who  are  not  now  covered. 

2.  The  States  should  make  certain  that 
workers  throughout  the  United  States 
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receive  enough  money  for  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  sustain  them  while  they 
seek  new  jobs. 

3.  We  should  end  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  almost  half  the  States  on  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  workers  imder- 
going  retraining  and,  instead,  follow  the 
lead  of  those  States  which  encourage 
retraining. 

4.  We  should  better  protect  the  invest- 
ment made  on  behalf  of  the  insured  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  funds  are  paid  only 
to  those  who  should  receive  them. 

5.  We  should  increase  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  system  to  major  changes  in 
national  economic  conditions. 

6.  We  should  strengthen  the  financing 
of  the  system  which  presently  discrimi- 
nates against  the  low-wage  worker  and 
the  steady  employer. 

1.    PROTECTING    MOEE    EMPLOTEES 

Over  57  million  workers  are  protected 
by  unemployment  insurance.  However, 
almost  17  million  are  not  covered:  more 
than  half  of  these  are  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  last  exten- 
sion of  coverage  was  enacted  during  the 
Eisenhower  Administration,  when  6  mil- 
lion additional  workers  were  included; 
there  is  a  clear  social  need  today  to  cover 
as  many  more  employees  as  we  can. 

/  propose  that  an  additional  4.8  mil- 
lion workers  be  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  These  include: 
— 1,600,000  workers  in  small  firms  with 

less  than  four  employees; 
—400,000  on  large  farms  employing 
four  or  more  workers  in  each  of  20 
weeks; 
— 200,000   in   agricultural   processing 

activities: 
—1,800,000    in    non-profit    organiza- 
tions; 
— 600,000  in  State  hospitals  and  uni- 
versities; 
—200,000   salesmen,   delivery   trades- 
men, and  others  who  are  not  cur- 
rently defined  as  employees. 
These  4,800,000  workers  are  in  real 
need  of  protection  against  imemploy- 
ment.  Many  of  them  are  low-wage  work- 
ers with  little  job  seciuity  and  no  pros- 
pect of  termination  pay  if  they  are  laid 
off. 

The  present  gaps  in  coverage  work  a 
disproportionate  hardship  on  minority 
workers,  since  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
4,800,000  are  nonwhlte,  compared  to  the 
entire  labor  force. 

To  cushion  the  Immediate  Impact  of 
this  extension  on  employers,  I  recom- 
mend that  States  be  permitted  to  lower 
the  tax  rates  on  newly  covered  employ- 
ers imtll  such  time  as  a  record  of  em- 
ployment experience  can  be  compiled  to 
determine  what  their  true  rate  should  be. 
With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  majority  of  those  remaining  uncov- 
ered will  be  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments.  I  urge  the  States  and  lo- 
calities to  take  action.  In  the  light  of 
their  local  circumstances,  to  Include 
their  own  employees  in  unemployment 
Insurance  coverage. 

2.   MAKrNG    BENEFITS    ADEQUATE 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Program  Is  to  pay 
weekly  benefits  high  enough  to  prevent 
a  severe  cut  in  a  worker's  standard  of 
living  when  he  is  between  jobs.  The  prin- 


ciple is  generally  accepted  that  it  takes 
at  least  50%  of  the  worker's  wage  to 
meet  this  purpose. 

Almost  every  State  subscribes  to  this 
general  principle,  but  benefit  ceilings  in 
their  legislation  have  In  fact  made  this 
principle  largely  ineffective,  especially 
for  the  family  bresulwlnner.  At  least  two 
out  of  five  claimants  currently  fall  to  get 
a  benefit  equal  to  one-half  their  wages. 

In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended to  States  that  they  provide  a 
maximum  high  enough  to  permit  the 
great  majority  of  covered  workers  to  re- 
ceive one-half  their  w8«es.  This  means 
that  at  least  80%  of  Insiu-ed  woricers 
should  be  able  to  receive  a  benefit  of  one- 
half  their  wages  if  unemployed. 

Men  are  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
limit  on  weekly  benefits.  In  one  large  in- 
dustrial State,  for  example,  only  23% 
of  the  men  receive  benefits  equal  to  as 
much  as  one-half  their  weekly  wages. 

If  the  program  is  to  ftafill  its  role,  it 
Is  essential  that  the  benefit  maximimi  be 
raised.  A  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the 
average  wage  in  the  State  would  result 
in  benefits  of  50%  In  wages  to  at  least 
80%  of  Insured  workers. 

Up  to  now,  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining benefit  amounts  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  States.  There  are  ad- 
vantages in  States  having  that  freedom. 
However,  the  overriding  consideration  is 
that  the  objective  of  adequate  benefits  be 
achieved.  I  call  upon  the  States  to  act 
within  the  next  two  years  to  meet  this 
goal,  thereby  averting  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral action. 

3.    ENCOtntAGING   RETRAINING 

During  the  present  decade,  many  man- 
power programs  were  launched  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  how  un- 
employed workers  can  be  equipped  with 
new  skills  and  started  on  new  careers. 
When  the  decade  began,  only  three  States 
permitted  workers  who  enrolled  in  re- 
training programs  to  continue  to  receive 
benefit  payments.  All  the  rest  disqualified 
them  upon  entry  into  training. 

During  the  early  1960's,  many  States 
recognized  the  potential  of  training  for 
employment  rehabilitation,  and  by  1969 
twenty-five  States,  plus  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  had  removed 
such  restrictive  requirements. 

However,  twenty-five  States  continue 
to  discourage  retraining  by  dfenying  bene- 
fits to  workers  in  such  programs  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  not  "available  for 
work."  On  the  contrary,  the  workers  are 
trying  to  keep  themselves  available  by 
learning  new  techniques  and  technolo- 
gies, and  govenmient  should  certainly 
stop  penalizing  them  for  doing  something 
that  government,  business,  and  labor  all 
want  to  encourage. 

/  propose  a  requirement  that  the  re- 
maining States  permit  workers  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  while  enrolled 
in  training  programs  designed  to  increase 
their  employ  ability. 

4.    PROTECTING    THE    INSURANCE    STSTEM 

We  must  also  be  sure  that  benefits  are 
going  only  to  those  people  the  system  is 
designed  to  protect.  The  funds  must  not 
be  dissipated. 

Attachment  to  the  Labor  Force.  The 
unemployment  Insurance  system  is  de- 
signed to  protect  workers  whose  attach- 


ment to  the  labor  force  is  more  than 
casual.  A  worker's  attachment  is  meas- 
ured by  both  his  past  employment  his- 
tory and  his  present  situation.  He  must 
be  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work  and 
trying  to  find  work  while  he  is  claiming 
benefits;  and  he  must  have  had  at  least 
a  certain  amount  of  employment  in  the 
recent  past.  Genersdly,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  weeks  of  work  is  required,  de- 
pending on  the  employment  patterns  of 
the  State  and  the  minimum  duration  of 
benefits. 

A  few  States,  however,  measure  past 
employment  by  a  fiat  dollar  amount. 
This  discriminates  against  the  low- wage 
worker,  because  it  means  he  must  work 
for  a  longer  period  t^  be  eligible.  Also,  it 
permits  other  high  wage  workers  to  be- 
come eligible  on  the  basis  of  very  short 
seasonal  work.  /  recommend  that  a 
standard  based  on  a  minimum  period  of 
15  weeks'  employment  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  benefit  eligibility,  and  that 
no  flat  dollar  amount  be  permitted  as  the 
only  yardstick. 

Workers  on  Strike.  The  imemployment 
tax  we  require  employers  to  pay  was 
never  Intended  to  supplement  strike 
funds  to  be  used  against  them.  A  worker 
who  chooses  to  exercise  his  right  to  strike 
is  not  involuntarily  unemployed. 

In  two  States,  workers  on  strike  are 
paid  unemployment  insurance  bwiefits 
after  a  certain  period.  This  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

/  propose  a  requirement  that  this 
practice  of  paying  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  to  workers  directly  engaged 
in  a  strike  be  discontinued. 

5.    IMPROVING    RESPONSIVENESS   TO    ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

Difficult  times  are  far  less  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  nations  that  take  the  trouble  to 
prepare  for  them.  The  presence  of  a 
strong,  anti- recessionary  arsenal  will  in 
itself  help  prevent  the  need  for  its  ever 
being  used. 

In  normal  times,  the  duration  of  bene- 
fit payments  may  be  adequate.  Most 
State  programs  now  provide  around 
twenty-six  weeks  of  benefits;  for 
the  great  majority  of  claimants,  this  is 
enough  to  see  them  through  to  another 
job.  However,  if  the  economy  were  ever 
to  falter,  the  number  of  persons  exhaust- 
ing benefits  would  grow  rapidly. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  periods  of  high 
unemployment,  the  President  proposed, 
and  the  Congress  enacted,  legislation  to 
extend  the  duration  of  benefits  tempo- 
rarily. However,  while  this  process  was 
taking  place,  many  workers  were  with- 
out income,  and  the  economy  was  ex- 
posed to  sharp  declines  in  personal  in- 
come due  to  unemployment. 

/  am  projjosing  legislation  that  would 
automatically  extend  the  length  of  time 
benefits  are  paid  in  all  States  when  the 
national  jobless  rate  of  those  covered  by 
insurance  equals  or  exceeds  4.5%  for 
three  consecutive  months.  If  periods  of 
high  unemployment  were  ever  to  occur, 
individuals  would  receive  benefits  for  an 
additional  period  up  to  13  weeks:  this 
extension  would  end  when  the  national 
unemplos^ment  rate  of  those  in  the  sys- 
tem (currently  2.2%)  fell  back  below 
4.5%,  and  when  the  nimiber  exhausting 
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their  benefits  in  a  three-month  period 
dropped  below  1%  of  those  covered. 
These  additional  pajrments  would  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  that  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployment tax  that  is  now  retained  by  the 
Federal  government. 

6.    SmNCTRKNINC   AND   RKPORMINO    FINANCtNG 

We  must  enable  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  finance  its  share  of  the  improve - 
mlbnts  proposed  in  this  message,  along 
with  the  costs  of  administering  the  Em- 
ployment Security  System.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  need  to  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  States  to  finance  the  higher  bene- 
fit levels  I  am  urging. 

/  propose  that  the  taxable  wage  base 
be  raised  over  a  five-year  period  to  $6,000 
and  thereafter  be  reviewed  periodically 
to  make  certain  the  adequacy  of  financ- 
ing. 

In  the  majority  of  States,  the  taxable 
wEige  base  for  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Tax  is  the  first  $3,000  of  wages— 
exactly  what  it  was  three  decades  ago. 
Jn  thIaX  same  period,  average  wages  in 
employment  covered  by  the  system  have 
increased  almost  five-fold.  The  low  tax 
base  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hir- 
ing low-wage  workers  because  a  sub- 
stantially higher  proportion  of  their 
wage  is  taxed.  In  addition,  the  impact 
of  the  tax  tends  to  encourage  use  of  over- 
time rather  than  adding  workers. 

The  higher  base  will  have  the  desir- 
able effect  of  allocating  costs  more  equi- 
tably among  employers.  Particularly  at 
the  State  level,  overall  benefit  costs  will 
represent  a  lower  per  cent  of  taxable 
wages,  and  allow  rates  to  reflect  em- 
ployer experience  more  accurately. 

An  Anchor  to  Windward.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  was  begun  as  an  answer 
to  the  human  need  for  sustenance  of  the 
unemployed  worklngman  seeking  an- 
other job.  It  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
element  of  economic  panic  in  Job- 
hunting. 

But  as  we  move  now  to  extend  that  in- 
surance and  meet  that  need  more  fully. 
we  discover — ^not  quite  by  accident — the 
bonus  of  serendipity.  Here  is  insurance 
purchased  through  a  tax  on  the  em- 
ployers of  America  in  behalf  of  their  em- 
ployees that  can  be  a  potent  coimter  to  a 
downturn  in  the  business  cycle.  This 
proves  that  well-conceived  social  legisla- 
tion can  be  a  great  boon  to  business  and 
to"  all  Americans  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

■The  success  of  this  system  can  be  a 
great  example  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal 
government. 

The  Federal  government  brought  this 
unemployment  insurance  system  into 
being— but  the  States  have  rightly 
adopted  it  as  their  own.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  traditionally  established 
minimum  coverage — but  many  States 
have  expanded  that  coverage  to  fit  their 
own  needs. 

Now  the  Federal-State  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  should  move  to 
provide  adequate  benefits  in  accordance 
with  the  goal  that  has  been  set  and  with 
full  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  amcmg  States.  Such  ac- 
tion is  most  important  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual and  to  achieve  the  anti-reces- 
siMiary  potential  of  unemployment 
insurance. 


The  Federal  and  State  actions  recom- 
mended will  help  advance  the  economy  of 
each  State  and  in  protecting  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation.  In  human  terms,  the 
recommended  changes  will  better  enable 
a  worker  to  weather  the  adversity  of  un- 
emplojrment  and  to  find  a  suitable  Job. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  and  the 
States  enact  the  legislation  proposed  to 
carry  out  these  improvements. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Tax  Whttk  House,  July  8. 1969. 


PROPOSAUS  TO  EXPAND,  IMPROVE. 
AND  STRENGTHEN  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  proposals  to  expand, 
improve,  and  strengthen  our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  clearly  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
legislative  business  on  the  agenda  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

It  is  vital  that  we  extend  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  an  additional  4,800,- 
000  workers  as  recommended  by  the 
President  and  that  we  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  benefits  during  worker  retrain- 
ing and  for  automatic  extension  of  bene- 
fits during  long  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

I  expect  that  these  proposals  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  be  relatively  noncontro- 
versial.  The  fight,  if  any,  will  come  over 
the  recommendation  that  States  be 
given  2  years  to  meet  the  goal  of  paying 
unemployment  benefits  amounting  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  a  worker's  weekly 
wage. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  unemployment  in- 
siuxmce  system  is  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram. Every  attempt  should  therefore  be 
made  to  improve  the  system  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  States. 

I  subscribe  to  the  concept  that  unem- 
ployment benefits  amoimting  to  at  least 
50  percent  of  a  worker's  weekly  pay 
should  be  paid  in  every  State.  In  those 
States  where  this  objective  is  not  being 
met,  injustice  is  visited  upon  the  unem- 
ployed who  are  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  Also,  employers 
in  that  State  are  given  a  competitive 
advantage  over  employers  in  other 
States. 

But  it  would  be  far  better  to  achieve 
the  50-percent  objective  through  Fed- 
eral encouragement  than  through  Fed- 
eral bludgeoning.  I  therefore  feel  a  grace 
period  is  in  order. 

Enactment  of  the  other  Nixon  rec- 
ommendations into  law  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  unemployment  insurance 
system  and  Improve  the  health  of  the 
American  econcMny. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  insurance  system  contain 
several  proposals  that  are  of  particular 
value  to  our  manpower  efforts. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  that  a 
man  in  an  approved  training  program 
cannot  be  denied  imemployment  com- 
l>ensation  because  he  is  in  training.  The 


longstanding  practice  of  penalizing  un- 
employed workers  who  are  trjdng  to  gain 
new  skills  defeats  the  purpose  of  our  na- 
tional programs  of  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training. 

This  proposal  will  increase  substan- 
tially the  capacity  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate program  for  the  development  of 
manpower  skills.  It  will  enable  the  idle 
worker  to  put  his  time  to  use  in  produc- 
tive and  profitable  ways.  The  benefits 
which  support  the  worker  should  also 
support  his  training.  In  half  the  States 
which  are  without  this  provision,  a 
worker  must  forgo  retraining  or  sup- 
port  of  himself  and  his  family  must  be 
provided  outside  the  unemployment 
compensation  program.  This  is  no  small 
part  of  the  training  costs.  By  supporting 
the  unemployed  worker  in  training  in- 
stead of  enforced  idleness,  unemployment 
insurance  can  go  far  to  increase  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  resources. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  encourage- 
ment offered  the  worker  to  keep  his  skills 
current  by  learning  new  techniques  and 
technologies  during  periods  of  unem- 
plojrment. 

We  should  surely  stop  penalizing  un- 
employed workers  for  getting  the  train- 
ing which  business,  government,  and  la- 
bor all  want  to  encourage. 

The  President's  recommendations  also 
provide  for  the  automatic  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  when  the  na- 
tional unemplojmfient  rate  exceeds  4.5 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months.  This 
would  be  a  useful  antirecession  weapon, 
and  by  its  very  existence  could  itself  help 
prevent  the  need  for  Its  use. 

Most  States  now  provide  about  26 
weeks  of  benefits,  which  are  usually  ade- 
quate to  see  workers  through  ordinary 
Job  changes  in  ordinary  times.  Should 
the  economy  falter,  however,  the  legis- 
lative process  for  extending  benefits  tem- 
porarily would  take  so  much  time  as  to 
leave  large  numbers  of  workers  unpro- 
tected. It  is  vastly  preferable  to  have  the 
machinery  set  up  in  advance. 

The  final  section  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal I  would  like  to  comment  on  is  the 
recommendation  that  the  States  volun- 
tarily establish  imemplosmient  benefit 
levels  equal  to  one-half  the  normal 
weekly  wage.  The  basic  purpose  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  to  prevent  severe 
cuts  in  a  worker's  standard  of  living 
when  he  is  between  jobs.  When  benefits 
fall  below  50  percent  of  the  workers  wage, 
the  program,  in  effect,  falls  to  serve  its 
purpose. 

The  responsibility  for  determining  ben- 
efit pajmients  rests  with  the  States.  Ad- 
vantages to  this  system  include  establish- 
ing benefit  levels  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  economy  of  the  State.  However,  while 
the  States  have  the  freedom  to  set  bene- 
fits, they  also  have  tiie  responsibility  to 
set  rates  at  realistic  levels.  President 
Nixon's  call  upon  the  States  to  act  is 
entirely  appropriate. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  to  strengh- 
en  our  unemployment  insurance  system, 
taken  together,  form  a  sound,  responsible 
and  constructive  package  that  the  Con- 
gress should  act  upon  without  imdue 
delay. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  times  when  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ha^e  to  choose  between  confllct- 
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Ing  values  or  conflicting  Interests  when 
they  make  public  policy.  They  must 
decide,  for  example,  whether  to  favor 
labor  or  management;  whether  to  ex- 
pand Government  service  or  cut  taxes; 
whether  to  apply  scarce  resources  on 
behalf  of  this  group  or  that  one.  In  many 
cases,  the  decision  to  aid  one  interest 
will  not  help  another  interest,  and  the 
decisionmaking  process  is  therefore  a 
difflcult  and  trying  one. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  a  pro- 
gram comes  along  which  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  a  wide  variety  of  Americans. 
Once  in  awhile,  a  program  emerges  which 
gives  a  clear  and  discernible  boost  to  the 
whole  population,  even  as  it  gives  special 
aid  to  some  smaller  group.  Now  and 
then  there  is  a  coincidence  of  interests 
among  large  segments  of  our  society.  On 
these  occasions  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  Government  act  promptly 
to  maximize  the  total  benefits  which 
can  be  gained. 

Such.  I  believe,  is  the  case  with  our 
unemployment  compensation  programs, 
as  the  President's  recent  message  per- 
suasively argues.  Designed  to  protect  the 
minority  of  citizens  who  are  periodically 
thrown  out  of  work,  the  system  also  pro- 
tects the  whole  of  society  by  providing 
an  important  lever  with  which  to  stabilize 
the  economy  and  to  cushion  it  against 
sharp  downturns.  When  men  suddenly 
become  unemployed,  the  insurance  pro- 
gram can  quickly  put  needed  money  back 
into  the  system  before  a  recessionary 
cycle  can  set  in.  And  similarly,  as  men 
go  back  to  work,  the  fiow  of  Government 
money  is  gradually  lessened  and  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  less  likely  to  mount. 
It  is  rather  like  a  faucet  which  turns 
on  by  Itself  as  water  flows  out  of  the 
basin  and  which  slowly  turns  itself  off 
as  the  level  of  the  water  once  again  rises. 

The  President's  recent  proposals  will 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  this  un- 
employment insurance  system,  both  as  a 
humane  protection  for  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family  and  as  a  counter- 
cyclical economic  instrument.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  that  payments  be  given  to 
many  people  who  are  not  now  protected, 
that  the  size  of  the  payment  in  many 
States  be  increased  so  that  it  approaches 
what  has  been  long  established  as  an 
acceptable  level,  that  many  States  stop 
denying  payments  to  those  who  are  being 
retrained  for  new  employment,  and  that 
payments  be  extended  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  whenever  total  unemploy- 
ment rises  above  a  certain  level. 

All  of  these  changes — and  several 
others  which  the  President  lists — will 
provide  greater  security  for  American 
workers,  particularly  for  those  who  need 
it  most,  those  who  work  at  low  wage  levels 
and  who  have  little  job  security.  In  this 
respect,  the  President's  program  will  en- 
hance hiunan  dignity  and  advance  social 
justice.  At  the  same  time,  these  recom- 
mendations will  make  the  imemployment 
insurance  program  a  more  usefiil  and 
more  effective  economic  lever.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  country  will  be  better 
protected  by  a  payment  system  which 
covers  more  people  at  higher  rates  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

The  unemployment  insurance  system 
was  built  decades  ago  to  benefit  both 
the  individual  and  the  society.  The  im- 


provements which  the  President  suggests 
will  have  a  similar  impact.  As  his  mes- 
sage says: 

Well-conceived  social  legislation  can  be  a 
great  boon  to  business  and  to  all  Americana 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  economy. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
well  conceived,  and  the  Congress  and  the 
States  must  now  act  so  that  we  can  all 
achieve  the  promised  benefits. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  message  from  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

|RoU  No.  98) 

Anderson,  lU.  Dom  ONeal,  Ga. 

Andrews,  Dowdy  Passman 

N.  Dak.  Eckhardt  Pepper 

Asplnall  Green,  Oreg.  Powell 

Baring  Green,  Pa.  Purcell 

Barrett  Jarman  Rees 

Berry  Klrwan  Roblson 

Boggs  Long,  La.  Roor.ey.  Pa. 

Boland  Lowensteln  Rovbal 

Brasco  Lujan  St.'Onge 

Brock  McDonald.  Sandman 

Broyhlll.  N.C.         Mich.  Scheuer 

Cabell  MaUllard  Slsk 

CahlU  Mann  Teague,  Calif. 

Carey  Mlnshall  Teague.  Tex. 

Celler  Mollohan  Vander  Jagt 

Chamberlain  Monagan  Watklns 

Clark  Mosher  Watson 

Cleveland  Murphy.  N.Y.  Wilson, 

Collier  Nix  Charles  H. 

D^laney  OHara  Wolff 

Djrwlnckl  O'Konskl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  370  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  MUST  HAVE  ONE  STANDARD  OF 
HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA:  THE 
HIGHEST  STANDARD 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  Dr.  Robert  O.  Egeberg  was  quoted  as 
saying  at  a  July  7  news  conference:  "You 
cannot  have  one  standard  of  hoalth 
care  for  the  Nation." 

The  story  goes  on  to  report  Dr.  Ege- 
berg as  saying  that  this  "would  be  a  rea- 
sonable goal  'probably  50  years  from 
now'  but  presently  it  is  'unrealistic'." 

Mr.  Speaker  these  words,  if  they  are' 
not  reported  out  of  context,  are  extremely 
disturbing. 

One  standard  of  health  care,  the  very 
highest  standard,  is  not  only  a  realistic 
goal  for  our  citizens,  but  a  must  and 
within  a  far  shorter  time  than  half  a 
century. 

These  words  of  Dr.  Egeberg  are  even 
more  disturbing  because  he  is  the  man 
President  Nixon  has  nominated  to  fill 
the  Nation's  highest  governmental 
health  position.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  under  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Pinch. 

These  words  hark  back  to  the  old  lais- 
sez  f  aire  philosophy  of  medical  economics 
that  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  only 
those  who  can  afford  it,  should  receive 
the  best  health  care  available  wtille 
others  should  receive  health  care  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Congress  has  made  it  rather  clear  over 
the  past  6  years  that  this  philosophy  no 
longer  applies  in  this  Nation.  The  pro- 
grams which  we  have  passed  into  law 
to  promote  and  provide  the  best  possible 
health  care  for  all  Americans  are  too 
numerable  to  relate  here  but  I  suggest 
that  before  Dr.  Egeberg  assumes  his  new 
duties  he  study  them  carefully. 

Certainly  we  do  not  have  one  stand- 
ard of  health  care  in  America  but  we  can 
have,  and  that  standard  should  be  the 
very  best.  To  admit  we  do  not  have  the 
best  while  at  the  same  time  striving  to 
achieve  it  is  the  job  before  us.  To  say 
that  we  "cannot  have  one  standard"  is 
to  admit  defeat,  deny  our  national  com- 
mitment, and  defy  the  progress  which  we 
have  marked  to  date. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  11249,  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDY CENTER  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  447 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  447 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
CTnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJi. 
11249)  to  amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
such  Center.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Oommlttee 
on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  amendment,  the  Oommlttee  shnll  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
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amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  447  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  ebnslderation  of  H.R.  11249 
to  amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  for  such 
Center. 

H.R.  11249  would  amend  section  8  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  by  in- 
creasing the  authority  for  direct  appro- 
priations from  $15,500,000  to  $23  million, 
an  increase  of  $7.5  million,  provided,  as 
In  the  basic  act,  that  this  increase  is 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
securities,  and  other  property  from  other 
sources^.  In  addition,  the  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 9'6f  the  act  by  authorising  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
to  be  issued  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
imderground  parking  facilities  by  $5  mil- 
lion— from  the  original  815,400,000  to 
$20,400,000. 

The  original  authorization  of  $15.5 
million  has  been  matched  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  gifts  as  required  by  pres- 
ent law.  Approximately  $5.5  million  worth 
of  additional  gifts  has  also  been  received 
by  the  Trustees  and  may  be  applied  to- 
ward matching  the  additional  appropri- 
ations authorized  by  this  legislation. 

The  overall  construction  of  the  Center 
Is  more  than  50  percent  complete.  The 
exterior  marble  panels  have  been  erected 
*n  the  three  exterior  walls  of  the  concert 
hall,  completely  enclosing  the  southern- 
most third  of  the  building.  The  exterior 
marble  has  also  been  erected  on  the  river 
side  of  the  opera.  It  is  planned  to  com- 
plete the  exterior  marble  panels  for  the 
entire  building  by  the  fall  of  this  year. 
Concrete  work  has  been  completed  in 
the  concert  hall  area,  in  practically  all 
of  the  garage  area,  and  is  well  under 
way  in  the  opera.  A  carpenters'  strike 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and 
this  stopped  all  further  work  of  pouring 
concrete.  About  30  percent  of  the  total 
concrete  remains  to  be  put  in  place. 

A  large  amount  of  masonry,  plumbing, 
air  conditioning,  elevator,  and  electrical 
work  has  been  accomplished.  The  concert 
hall,  the  hall  of  nations,  the  grand  foyer, 
the  river  terrace,  and  the  entrance  plsiza 
are  all  taking  shape  and  their  ultimate 
appearance,  insofar  as  form  is  concerned, 
can  be  readily  visualized. 

Major  work  still  to  be  contracted  in- 
cludes tile,  terrazo,  wood  floors,  interior 
glass,  approaches,  Ismdscaping,  interior 
painting,  and  the  finishing  of  adminis- 
trative and  rehearsal  spaces.  A  program 
for  procurement  of  all  furnishings,  fur- 
niture, landscaping,  and  soimd  equip- 
ment will  have  to  be  initiated  in  the  im- 
mediate future  in  order  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  completion  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  447  in  order  that  H.R. 
11249  may  be  considered. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, House  Resolution  447  does  pro- 
vide an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  11249,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  authorization. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
additional  Federal  funding  for  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$7,500,000  on  the  condition  that  this  in- 
crease be  matched  by  private  sources. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  to  pay 
the  cost  of  underground  parking  by 
$5,000,000  to  a  new  total  of  $20,400,000. 

Original  cost  estimates  set  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  Center  at  $46,400,000. 
Current  estimates  now  total  $66,400,000. 
Construction  is  now  more  than  50  per- 
cent complete. 

The  committee  recommends  passage 
of  the  bill  but  clearly  states  that  it  will 
not  in  the  future  consider  another  fund- 
ing request. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  ZioN)  oppose  the  legislation 
because  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ScHAOEBERG)  has  filed  additional  minor- 
ity views.  He  opposes  the  legislation  and 
wants  the  bill  returned  to  committee  so 
that  an  alternative  funding  plan  can  be 
devised. 

Letters  supporting  the  bill  are  included 
in  the  report  from  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Although  the  committee  has  stated 
that  they  are  not  going  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  additional  money  in  the  future, 
I  remind  the  House  that  we  cannot  bind 
any  future  Congress,  and  it  would  not 
surprise  me  if  the  proponents  of  the 
Center  come  in  later  with  a  request  for 
funds  in  order  to  complete  the  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are 
again. 

To  the  new  Members  of  this  body,  may 
I  say  "welcome"  to  what  has  become  the 
regularly  scheduled  fleecing  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  by  the  promoters  of  that 
white  elephant  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac, the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center. 

While  leafing  through  the  hearing  on 
this  year's  sheep-shearing  operation,  I 
notice  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  reminded  his  committee  col- 
leagues that  the  House  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  been  solemnly  promised 
on  a  previous  occasion  that  no  more 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  would 
ever  be  sought  for  this  boondoggle. 

That  promise,  the  gentleman  reminded 
his  colleagues,  "is  going  to  be  read  back 
to  us  when  we  go  out  on  the  floor  with 
this  biU." 

I  would  not  for  the  world  disappoint 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  I  am  in 
a  quandary  as  to  just  which  promise  he 
meant. 

Was  it  the  statement  made  in  1958  by 
our  former  colleague  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Smith,  who  told  us,  and  I  quote: 

It  does  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money.  They  are  going  to  have  a  magnificent 
structure  here.  The  money  Is  going  to  be 


raised  by  voluntary  contribution  and  they 
will  have  a  magnificent  building  here  for 
the  performing  arts  .  .  .  and  we  get  it  free. 

I  am  certain  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Wright)  remembers  Mr.  Smith's 
remarks  because  he  jumped  right  in  with 
this: 

I  certainly  concur  in  what  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  has  said. 

Was  that  the  promise  of  which  the 
gentleman  was  reminding  his  committee 
colleagues  during  their  abbreviated  hear- 
ing a  few  weeks  ago  on  this  bill? 

Or  was  it  the  one  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton)? 
Here's  the  way  he  laid  it  out: 

It  has  been  said  that  this  will  not  cost  the 
Government  money.  No,  it  will  not. 

If  that  was  not  the  promise  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred,  perhaps  he  had 
reference  to  the  exchange  between  Mr. 
Seely-Brown  of  Connecticut,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 
Mr.  Seely-Brown  asked  this: 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  malce  two  points. 
First,  this  is  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  cent;  is  that  correct? 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  responded: 
Not  one  cent;  that  Is  correct. 

Then  I  got  into  the  act. 

Mr.  Gboss.  Malce  no  mistake  about  it.  this 
is  a  legislative  blank  check.  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  the  House  would  want  to 
stake  his  reputation  on  the  statement  here 
and  now  that  all  the  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  $26  to  $50  million  Cultural  Center 
U  going  to  be  raised  from  philanthropic 
sources. 

To  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  replied: 

I  would  stake  my  reputation  on  it,  for  the 
record. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  those  were 
the  statements  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  referred  in  the  hearing.  But 
just  in  case  they  are  not,  let  us  take  an- 
other trip  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  this 
time  on  August  5, 1963,  where  we  find  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones), 
a  member  of  the  committee,  seeking  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  time  allowed  to 
raise  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
Center. 

This  iTpart  of  what  he  said  then,  and 
I  quote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
extension — this  authorization — does  not  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  one  red  penny. 

This  is  unique  legislation.  The  funds  for 
this  building  are  being  raised  by  voluntary 
contribution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again  that 
no  additional  Federal  funds  are  Involved  in 
this  legislation. 

On  January  8,  1984,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel),  also  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Ctommittee, 
had  this  to  say: 

When  the  question  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Commission  was  before  this 
House  and  I  took  a  strong  position  In  Its 
favor  and,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  Center, 
It  was  made  clear,  as  all  of  you  will  reniem- 
ber,  that  there  would  be  no  vae  at  Federal 
funds  for  the  project. 

With  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  point  of 
honor. 


And  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Reid)  ,  speaking  on  March  17, 1964, 
concerning  the  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  raise  contributions  for  the  Cen- 
ter, said  this: 

It  was  the  fear  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  was  a  forecast  of  eventual  requests 
for  Federal  funds  for  this  project,  but  I  was 
able  to  allay  such  fears  since  I  was  led  to 
believe  at  that  time.  In  my  capacity  as  a 
congressional  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  ever 
asking  for  Federal  funds. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  Initial  Federal  funds  for  this 
Center,  will  we  be  faced  by  continuous  re- 
quests for  more  Federal  money  to  take  care 
of  some  unforeseen  or  unplarmed  emergency 
or  expense  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  fore- 
going statement  entitles  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  for  favorable  con- 
sideration as  the  Jeanne  Dixon  of  Capi- 
tol HiU. 

But  the  bogus  promisers  are  still  with 
us. 

I  seem  to  remember  that  one,  Roger 
Stevens,  who  has  presided  over  this 
monumental  boondoggle,  asserted  some 
years  ago  that  he  would  resign  if  he 
could  not  raise  from  private  sources  all 
the  money  necessary  to  build  this  pleas- 
ure palace. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  the  hearing 
on  this  bill  they  v/ill  find  the  latest  wea- 
sel-worded promise  from  Mr.  Stevens 
in  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr  Cramer.  Do  you  give  the  Committee 
complete  and  full  and  unequivocal  assurance 
that  you  will  not  come  back  for  any  addi- 
tional money  for  the  construction  of  this 
facility? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  I  think  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  Trustees  to  complete  the  building  with 
the  funds  if  this  bill  goes  through  that  are 
available  to  us,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  want  to  ask  this  question 
again.  It  is  going  to  be  asked  us  on  the  floor. 
If  we  cannot  give  this  assurance,  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  has  a  Chinaman's  chance.  Can 
you  give  this  Conunlttee  the  assurance  that 
you  will  not  come  back  for  any  additional 
money  for  the  construction  of  this  facility? 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sir, 
whatever  authority  I  have  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  I  will  assure  the  Committee  that 
we  will  not  be  back  to  seek  any  more  money. 

I  submit  that  statement  is  meaning- 
less. In  the  first  place,  Stevens  could  be 
gone  tomorrow  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
Board  could  easily  vote  to  instruct  him 
to  go  right  on  pilfering  the  treasury.  The 
so-called  assurance  from  Stevens  is  but 
one  more  of  the  utterly  worthless  assur- 
ances and  promises  that  have  been  made 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  this  fiasco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  debt  is  now 
at  $365  billion  and  it  will  require  the 
borrowing  of  an  estimated  $17.3  billion 
this  year  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
debt. 

Poverty,  we  are  told,  is  still  rampant. 
Hunger,  we  are  told,  is  still  widespread. 
The  costly  war  in  Vietnam  goes  on  and 
on.  and  inflation  goes  up,  up,  and  up. 
And  here  we  are  considering  a  measure 
to  throw  another  $121/2  million  in  this 
fiasco  that  started  out  to  cost  $30  mil- 
lion— at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers — 
and  is  going  to  top  $66  million  before 
the  doors  are  ever  opened. 


In  view  of  the  flnsincial  situation  that 
confronts  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  deception  and  broken 
promises  that  have  marked  this  Treas- 
ury raiding,  I  submit  that  it  takes  an 
uncommon  amount  of  gall  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  to  even  bring  this 
proposal  to  the  House  floor.  It  ought  to 
have  been  shelved  in  committee.  Since 
it  was  not,  the  House  ought  to  kill  it  here 
on  the  floor  and  thus  serve  notice  that 
promises  made  in  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation must  be  kept  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  thought  we  might  bring  in  one  more 
"trip  to  the  floor,"  later  on  in  the  same 
year,  1964,  during  the  appropriation  bill 
debate  on  this  floor,  when  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Kirwan)  ,  said  that,  "they  plan  to  collect 
about  $20  million,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  gave  them  the  full  $15.5 
million  authorized."  He  then  said,  "We 
do  not  expect  to  report  out  any  more." 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  make  it  clear  that  the  Mr.  Ste- 
vens he  is  talking  about  is  not  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to.  It  is  not 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3^elding. 

He  used  my  name  and  quoted  me  ac- 
curately save  for  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
characterize  this  bill  as  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  expect  the 
gentleman,  who  has  been  a  party  to  raid- 
ing the  Treasury  for  this  purpose,  to  call 
it  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  rule  will  be 
adopted.  After  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  has  finished  making  his 
comment,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  definite  opportunity  for  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  this 
bill  to  answer  the  objections  and  the 
doubts  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  srield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  rule  and  in  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  if  the  rule  should 
pass  the  bill  would  be  recommitted.  It 
seems  to  me  a  great  deal  more  study 
must  be  done  on  the  matter  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  Center.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  crystal 
dear.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
under  the  original  enactment  of  this  law 
there  was  a  provision  that  it  should  not 
be  built  until  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution  certified  that  suffi- 
cient money  was  on  hand  to  complete 
the  building.  Well,  some  few  years  ago 
we  had  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, and  the  Trustees  of  this  Center 
and  their  attorney  and  their  account- 
ants came  in.  They  laid  it  right  on  the 
line  to  us  that  they  had  plenty  of  money 
to  complete  the  building,  and  they  urged 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  so  certify.  And  after  looking  over 
the  books  and  records  and  giving  the 
matter  careful  consideration  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
did  so  certify. 

So  not  only  was  I  taken  in  originally 
on  this  legislation,  but  I  was  taken  in 
as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, that  there  was  enough  money  to 
build  it,  and  the  taxpayers  were  not  go- 
ing to  be  saddled  with  this  great  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  in  taking  a 
trip  back  to  the  floor,  back  some  time 
ago,  and  we  heard  then — and  we  re- 
member what  Mr.  Smith,  our  beloved 
former  colleague  from  Virginia,  had  to 
say. 

You  will  also  remember  a  very  fine 
gentleman  whom  we  had  here  from  Cali- 
fornia who  is  now  deceased,  Mr.  Bald- 
win, who  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Baldwin  said: 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  bill 
which  came  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee is  the  fact  that  this  group  of  people 
who  are  Interested  in  providing  a  National 
Capital  Cultural  Center  are  willing  to  ac- 
tually assume  the  burden  of  raising  the 
funds  to  finance  it.  That  is  quite  a  distinc- 
tive approach  to  those  of  us  In  Congress  who 
have  been  working  on  many  projects  in- 
volving the  construction  of  buildings.  .  .  . 

And  our  friend.  Ken  Keating,  who  was 
with  us  at  that  time,  and  who  is  now 
Ambassador  to  India,  said : 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  land  to  be 
occupied  by  this  structure  is  not  now  being 
used  for  any  significant  purposes,  that  the 
center  will  not  be  subsldi2ed  by  the  Federal 
Government — 

And  I  think  we  can  go  back  over  the 
road  and  find  item  after  item,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  statement  after  statement, 
that  this  Center  was  not  going  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government,  but  then 
we  came  along  and  we  gave  them  some 
money. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  have  already  contrib- 
uted to  this  nonsubsidized,  no-Federal- 
funds  program,  and  we  are  already  in 
for  $33  million — $33,075,000,  to  be  spe- 
cific— for  the  project.  And  when  you  pass 
this  bill  today,  a  few  days  after  we  ap- 
proved continuation  of  the  surtax,  you 
are  going  to  have  $45,575,000  in  this  Cen- 
ter. And  all  of  that  after  all  the  promises 
that  we  were  not  going  to  tax  the  people 
of  this  country  for  the  Center. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  I  have 
been  taken.  I  voted  for  it  originally,  and 
now  I  come  to  the  wailing  wall  and  ad- 
mit the  error  of  my  ways.  I  hope  others 
will  not  be  too  proud  to  admit  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  will  vote  against  this 
rule  and  vote  to  recommit. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one 
other  statement  here  that  I  rather  hesi- 
tate to  make,  but  I  believe  I  should: 
There  was  a  request  on  this  particular 
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bill  sent  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  aslcing  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  Smithsonian  on  this  bill. 
We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  s<Hne  time 
around  the  20th  of  May,  and  this  matter 
came  up.  There  was  a  discussion.  We 
discussed  the  fact  that  we  had  already 
certified  that  there  was  enough  money 
to  build  it.  After  some  consideration  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  decided  we 
should  do  nothing;  we  would  take  no 
action  at  all  on  this  bill.  We  rather  felt 
that  we  had  been  taken  in  once,  and 
we  were  not  going  to  take  any  more 
action. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  In  this  report  I 
find  here  on  the  date  of  May  23,  a  few 
days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Regents — 
and  the  Regents  are  the  controlling  oflQ- 
cers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution — I 
find  that  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the  Secretary, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  said  this  in  part: 

Jt  U  ,Qur  understanding  that  present  estl- 
iQfttes  9t.;o6t  and  other  Justification  In  sup- 
port of  provlaJons  of  HR.  11249  will  be 
presented  to  the  committee  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  In  support  of  that 
Justlflcatlon,  the  Smlti]^sonlan  Institution 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  HM. 
11349. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  here  unequivocally 
to  you  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  Board  of  Regents  never 
took  any  action  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, but  in  fact  made  a  decision  nrt  to 
support  it,  and  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
known  bv  the  Members  here. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  important  statement.  But  he 
stated  he  voted  to  help  create  this  Center. 
Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  knows— 
if  he  has  been  alon^  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River 

Mr.  BOW.  Oh— what  that  thing  has 
done  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River 
with  the  overhanging  marquee  of  that 
building  out  along  the  parkway  where 
you  are  not  safe  to  drive  and  where  you 
have  had  to  go  one  way  for  about  a  year 
now.  It  looks  like  we  will  have  more. 
Oh,  but  it  has  done  a  beautiful  job  to  the 
beautiful  Potomac.  But  you  go  ahead — 
do  you  still  like  it?  Tell  me  honestly,  my 
dear  friend  from  Illinois— do  you  still 
like  that  marquee  sticking  out  over 
there? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  listen 
as  intently  to  my  speech  as  I  have  to  his, 
I  am  sure  we  can  get  along  fine. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this.  He 
admits  he  helped  to  create  this  Center. 
Would  you  like  to  see  a  national  disgrace 
by  an  unfinished  building  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  That  is  the  real  issue  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  one 
great  national  disgrace  that  might  come 
about  is  If  this  Congress  gives  its  word 
that  the  taxpayers  will  not  be  called  upon 


to  pay  a  dime  and  then  time  after  time 
we  go  down  to  the  well  and  we  violate 
that  word — that  is  the  national  dis- 
grace— when  the  Congress  does  not  keep 
its  word  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid)  . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  certainly  do' not  profess  to  have 
the  powers  of  Jeane  Dixon,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  suggested,  I  think 
I  must  have  had  a  premonition  as  to  just 
what  would  happen  when  I  spoke  on 
March  17, 1964. 

On  August  5,  1963,  the  House  amended 
the  original  National  Cultural  Center 
Act  to  provide  for  an  additional  3-year 
period  in  which  funds  could  be  raised 
through  voluntary  contributions  for  con- 
struction of  such  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  was  the  fear  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  this  was  a  forecast  of  even- 
tual requests  for  Federal  funds  for  this 
project  but  I  felt  I  was  able  to  allay  such 
fears  since  I  was  led  to  believe  sincerely 
at  that  time,  in  my  capacity  as  a  con- 
gressional member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, that  there  was  no  intention  of  ever 
asking  for  Federal  funds — that  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  having  a  cultural  center 
built  through  voluntary  contributions 
would  remain  in  effect. 

However,  on  January  8,  1964,  we  were 
asked  to  authorize  direct  appropriations 
of  $15.5  million  for  construction  of  the 
Center  as  well  as  the  issuance  of  $15.4 
millipn  in  bonds  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
underground  parking  facilities.  At  the 
same  time  the  Center  was  renamed  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  it  was  made  a  memorial 
to  our  late  President.  I  gave  my  full  ap- 
proval to  renaming  the  Center  and  mak- 
ing it  a  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  stated 
unequivocally  that  I  was  opposed  to  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  construction  and 
expressed  my  strong  feeling  that  the 
memorial  would  have  much  greater 
meaning  £ind  be  more  of  a  tribute  to  the 
late  President  Kennedy  if  it  were  built 
through  voluntary,  free-will  contribu- 
tions. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  increase 
the  direct  appropriation  to  $23  million 
and  the  bond  authorization  to  $20.4  mil- 
lion. Furthermore,  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  will  be  the  last  request  for  building 
funds  or  that  yearly  appropriations  for 
the  operation  of  the  Center — once  built — 
will  not  be  requested. 

The  fact  that  a  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  is  vitally  needed  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  for  opera,  ballet  and 
other  cultural  activities  is  well  known 
and  I  feel  it  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  However,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  sent  back 
to  the  committee  for  further  study  of 
alternative  means  of  financing  other 
than  through  public  tax  subsidies.  If  this 
bill  passes  and  the  money  is  appropri- 
ated, about  two-thirds  of  the  present  esti- 
mated cost  will  have  been  paid  by  the 
taxpayers. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  our  late  President  if  citizens 
paid  for  it  through  voluntary  freewill 
contributions  rather  than  having  their 


tax  money  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
meaning  would  be  so  much  greater,  i 
realize  that  the  building  is  already  under 
construction  and  tax  money  has  already 
been  used  so  we  cannot  return  entirely  to 
the  original  concept  of  financing,  but  we 
could  move  in  that  direction  by  recom- 
mitting H.R.  11249.  Also,  why  could  it  not 
be  financed  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds  which  could  be  pciid  off  through 
the  charges  for  the  performances?  This 
is  one  other  alternative  which  might  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsiri  (Mr.  Schadeberg). 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill,  but  I  am  in  support  of  the  rule 
because  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  fully  discussed  by  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

If  any  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
were  to  go  down  the  Mall  and  look  at  the 
Washington  Monument,  they  would  no- 
tice that  at  a  height  of  150  feet  the  color 
in  the  stones  changes. 
History  repeats  itself. 

It  was  in  1855  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  set  up  a  committee  and 
authorized  the  building  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  The  monument  was  built 
to  a  certain  height,  555  feet,  because  of 
an  argument  in  Congress,  about  appro- 
priations. It  was  If  ss  than  half  built  and 
remained  that  way  for  years.  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  Nation  and  the  man 
whom  it  was  to  honor. 

Then  when  they  went  to  complete  it. 
they  could  not  get  the  same  color  of 
stone.  So  if  you  observe  the  Washington 
Monument  at  that  point,  you  will  notice 
there  are  two  different  types  of  stone 
used  in  its  construction. 

Here  we  are  today  with  a  building  that 
is  at  least  50  percent  completed. 

Private  funds  are  giving  about  $20  mil- 
lion. There  is  confusion  in  the  bill  be- 
tween the  fact  of  the  1958  act  and  the 
1964  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
The  gentleman  is  trying  to  foreclose  free 
and  open  debate.  He  wants  to  defeat  the 
rule.  That  is  very  unfair  on  your  part, 
I  spy  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Why 
does  not  the  gentleman  allow  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  time  to  present  the  bill?  This  has 
been  planned  by  three  or  four  Members 
on  your  side.  Why  do  we  not  adopt  the 
rule  and  go  into  an  hour  s  open  debate 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill?  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  nole  is  adopted. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  47. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection  the  House  will 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  45 
minutes  p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  recess  havlnl;  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  at  1  o'clock  and 
51  minutes  p.m. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAnON 
OF  H.R.  11249,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
CENTER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
had  announced  that  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution was:  ayes  75,  noes  47;  so  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA-nON 
OF  HR.  6508,  CALIFORNIA  DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK),  I  call  up  House  Reso- 
lution 463  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  463 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
IJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6508)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of 
California  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods,  landslides, 
and  high  waters.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  printed  In 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  SMrrn).  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  463 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
6508  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State 


of  California  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods, 
landslides,  and  high  waters.  The  resolu- 
tion also  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring,  the 
State  of  California  suffered  storm  dam- 
age estimated  to  be  in  the  amoimt  of 
$265,000,000  in  physical  damage  and 
$100,000,000  In  private  damage.  Most  of 
the  State  was  declared  a  disaster  area  by 
the  President. 

H.R.  6508  authorizes  $30  million  to  be 
available  to  California  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  to  June  30,  1970, 
for  repair  and  reconstruction  of  perma- 
nent street,  road,  and  highway  facilities 
not  on  Federal  aid  systems  which  were 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  storms. 
Fifty  percent  participation  by  the  State 
is  required. 

In  1965,  under  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Disaster  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were 
authorized  to  reimburse  timber  sale  con- 
tractors for  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion of  roads  under  construction  but  not 
yet  accepted  by  the  Government  as  part 
of  the  national  system  of  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails.  Subsequently  tim- 
ber sale  contracts  were  changed  to  recog- 
nize this  problem.  Basically  this  section 
of  the  bill  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  by  providing  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  for  repairing 
these  timber  roads  under  certain  condi- 
tions: 

First.  If  the  timber  sale  was  under 
1  million  board  feet,  the  contractor 
would  bear  the  cost  of  the  damage  if  the 
additional  construction  work  required 
amounted  to  less  than  $1,000.  If  it  was 
more  than  $1,000  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  bear  the  cost. 

Second.  If  the  timber  sale  was  between 
1  million  and  3  million  board  feet,  the 
figure  would  increase  $1  per  1,000  board 
feet. 

Third.  If  the  timber  sale  was  over  3 
million  board  feet  and  damage  over 
$3,000,  the  Federal  Government  would 
bear  the  cost. 

Where  it  is  determined  that  damage 
is  so  great,  restoration  is  not  practical 
under  this  cost-sharing  arrangement, 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior  are  vested  with  discretionary  au- 
thority to  cancel  a  timber  purchase  con- 
tract. 

Access  to  sources  of  timber  supply  from 
the  national  forests  for  the  wood-using 
industries  of  the  region  has  been  dis- 
rupted or  seriously  impaired,  thereby  af- 
fecting regional  economy.  Therefore,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
reduce  from  30  days  to  7  days  the  mini- 
mmn  time  required  to  advertise  the  sale 
of  national  forest  timber  in  the  affected 
area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  suspend  the  time  limits  estab- 
lished in  certain  public  land  laws  where 
the  entrymans  ability  to  comply  has 
been  interfered  with  by  the  floods. 

Language  is  repealed  in  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1967  which  required  that  appropriations 
expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  81- 


875,  as  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  should  be  re- 
imbursed in  full  by  OEP  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  This  repeal  would  be 
permanent. 

Regarding  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans  for  loss  or  damage  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, at  the  borrower's  option,  on  that 
part  of  a  loan  in  excess  of  $500,  SB  A 
would  be  required  to  cancel  up  to  $1,800 
of  interest,  principal,  or  both.  SBA  also 
is  authorized  to  defer  any  or  all  interest 
or  principal  payments  during  the  flrst  3 
years  of  the  disaster  loan,  regardless  of 
the  borrower's  ability  to  pay. 

The  same  benefits  would  apply  to 
Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster 
loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  463  in  order  that  H.R. 
6508  may  be  considered. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  legis- 
lation where  all  of  us  have  to  be  neigh- 
bors and  help  a  State  which  is  in  trouble. 
We  have  these  disasters  every  so  often, 
in  Alaska  and  other  areas  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  when  we  have  to  go 
to  the  help  of  our  neighbors.  I  assume 
the  State  of  Ohio,  which  just  recently 
had  a  disaster  there,  may  need  help  from 
us,  and  it  may  be  we  will  have  to  help 
them.  California  is  asking  for  your  as- 
sistance in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  Federal  assistance  in  sev- 
eral areas  to  meet  the  losses  within  the 
State  of  California  caused  by  severe 
flooding  in  the  early  months  of  this  year. 
During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  record  floods  occurred  in  the 
greater  part  of  southern  California.  The 
estimated  amount  of  storm  damage  at 
this  time  is  approximately  $365  milUon; 
this  includes  both  damage  to  private 
property  as  well  as  public  property  such 
as  levees,  roads,  and  highways.  More  than 
100  persons  died  as  result  of  the  flooding 
and  most  of  the  State's  58  counties  have 
been  declared  disaster  areas.  The  re- 
ported bill  provides  Federal  assistance  in 
several  categories  to  meet  the  problems 
caused  by  the  flooding. 

Section  2  authorizes  $30  million  in 
Federal  fimding  to  be  made  available  to 
the  State  for  a  period  beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
terminating  on  June  30,  1970.  This 
money,  to  be  used  on  a  50-percent  match- 
ing basis  with  the  State,  is  for  the  per- 
manent repair  and  rebuilding  of  State 
roads  Emd  highway  facilities  that  are  not 
assisted  under  any  current  Federal  high- 
way aid  program  and  which  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the 
floods  this  past  winter.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides assistance  to  reconstruct  timber 
roads  which  are  used  to  bring  out  timber 
cut  for  the  commercial  lumber  market. 
This  last  provision  is  very  similar  to  one 
contained  in  the  1965  Pacific  Northwest 
Disaster  Act  and  Is  included  to  assure  a 
continued  flow  of  lumber  from  the  Cali- 
fornia forest  areas.  In  areas  where  the 
sale  of  timber  is  less  than  1  million 
board  feet,  the  Government  will  assume 
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road  repair  costs  over  $1,000,  the  con- 
tractor all  costs  below  that  figure.  In 
areas  where  the  sale  was  between  1  and 
3  million  board  feet.  Federal  assistance 
would  Increase  $1  per  1,000  board  foot. 
Where  the  timber  sale  is  over  3  mil- 
lion board  feet,  the  Federal  Government 
will  assume  all  costs  above  $3,000  and 
the  contractor  will  assiune  all  costs  be- 
low that  figure. 

Finally,  any  borrower  of  more  than 
$500  under  a  Small  Business  loan  will 
receive  a  cancellation  of  his  obligation 
of  up  to  $1,800  of  interest  or  principal 
or  a  combination  thereof  on  any  loan 
covering  property  damaged  or  destroyed 
in  the  floods.  Additionally.  SBA  is  au- 
thorized to  defer  any  or  all  interest  or 
principal  payment  during  the  first  3 
years  of  a  disaster  loan  made  as  a  re- 
salt  of  these  storms  and  flooding  without 
regard  to  the  borrower's  ability  to  meet 
his  pajrments.  All  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion terminate  on  June  30,  1970. 

There  are  no  minority  views  expressed 
In  thfe'feport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  as 
well  as  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Young)  that  I  do  not  have  any  re- 
quests for  time,  although  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

(Mr.  SISK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young  >  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  podnt  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Members  from  the  State  of 
California  representing  metropolitan 
areas  will  sidequately  state  the  circum- 
stances which  necessitate  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  from  their  standpoint. 
The  losses  suffered  in  southern  Califor- 
nia this  past  winter  due  to  floods  were 
sensational  and  well  publicized. 

Less  dramatic,  but  nonetheless  real, 
were  the  losses  suffered  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  because  the  laxidpis  so  flat  in 
many  places  there  Is  noAplnce  for  the 
water  to  go  and  what  draliuge  there  is  is 
on  such  a  gentle  scale  that  the  water 
does  not  run  off  fast  enough. 

In  one  case  in  the  city  of  Fresno,  an 
adobe  house  literally  melted  to  the 
ground  because  it  became  saturated  after 
extensive  rains  and  after  standing  a  long 
period  of  time  in  ponds  of  rainwater  that 
had  no  place  to  go.  I  might  hasten  to  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  a  house  made 
of  old-style  adobe.  The  new  adobe  made 
these  days  in  California  has  a  hardener 
in  it  that  prevents  this  kind  of  resi- 
dential catastrophe  from  taking  place. 

In  many  other  cases,  runoff  from  the 
Sierra  foothills  backed  up  from  the 
floor  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  into 
homes  and  business  places  in  our  cities. 
Families  on  fixed  or  modest  incomes 
and  without  sizeable  financial  reserves 
had  no  place  to  turn  for  help  in  meeting 
this  finamcial  crisis.  They  took  scant 
comfort  from  the  offers  of  the  SBA  to 
guarantee  loans  from  commercial  money 
lenders  because  the  interest  rates  were 
too  high  for  them  to  expect  to  pay  off 
the  loans  during  their  lifetimes. 

Farmers  and  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses likewise  found  themselves  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall  and  had  no 
place  to  turn. 


For  the  past  6  months,  after  the  rains 
stopped,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  found  it  necessary  to  rim  large  quan- 
tities of  water  out  of  some  of  its  flood 
control  dams  in  an  effort  to  provide  addi- 
tional storage  capau:ity  to  hold  the  water 
expected  from  the  melting  snow  this 
spring. 

These  large  flows  have  soaked  the 
ground  along  side  the  water  courses  and 
literally  turned  thousands  of  acres  of 
lands  owned  by  small  farmers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  into  a  sponge.  These  seep- 
age losses,  coupled  with  actual  flooding 
due  to  levee  breaks  and  the  like,  will 
place  our  already  hard-pressed  small 
growers  in  an  extremely  di£Qcult  finan- 
cial situation  and  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  essential  to  provide  them  and  addi- 
tional financial  resource  to  enable  them 
to  stay  in  business.  If  this  kind  of  relief 
is  not  provided,  many  of  them  will  lose 
their  farms  and  they  will  be  bought  out 
at  ruinous  prices  by  the  large  corporate 
operators  who  come  under  such  scathing 
criticism  in  these  chambers  from  time  to 
time. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
show  the  people  of  California  that  the 
Nation  cares  about  them,  just  as  Cali- 
fornia has  demonstrated  its  concern  for 
flood  victims  in  other  States  by  its  sup- 
port of  other  flood  disaster  relief  meas- 
ures which  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOHN  P.  KFNNEDY  CENTER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11249)  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional fimds  for  such  Center. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11249,  with 
Mr.  Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flrst,  I  want  to  say  how 
sorry  I  am  that  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  was  stricken,  and 
I  know  with  that  great  Ohio  spirit  that 
he  will  come  back  flghting.  We  all  wish 
him  well. 


Mr.  Chairman,  your  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  brings  to  you  today  an 
authorization  bill  that  will  allow  the 
completion  of  this  beautiful  facility  to 
be  known  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  now  50 
percent  complete,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  here  in  our  great  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  flrst  want  to  say  that  our  committee 
deliberated  long  and  hard  before  bring, 
ing  out  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
require  additional  fimding  from  the  tax- 
payers during  this  period  of  tight  fiscal 
policy.  But  I  assure  my  friends  of  the 
Committee  that  if  this  building  is  to  be 
completed,  we  must  have  this  legislation. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

I  would  not  impugn  the  integrity  or 
motives  of  any  Member  of  this  body,  but 
during  my  entire  15  years  of  service  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
never  seen  a  bill  more  maligned  than  by 
the  previous  speakers,  as  to  what  this 
legislation  would  do  if  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  previous 
speakers  who  spoke  under  the  rule  were 
talking  about  the  Cultural  Center  Act  of 
1958.  Many  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall  that  after  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy was  killed  in  1963  this  House,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  changed  the  act  in 
1964  and  i>assed  a  law  stating  that  for 
every  private  dollar  contributed  to  build 
this  Center,  we  would  have  $1  of  direct 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  date  the  CoriRress 
has  appropriated  $15.5  million  to  build 
this  facility  that  is  going  to  cost  $66 
million. 

Listen  to  these  flgures  if  you  will:  $15.5 
million  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  date.  During  this  period  peo- 
ple who  have  been  involved  with  this 
project  like  Mr.  Stevens,  people  who  have 
worked  for  11  years  without  one  dime  of 
compensation,  have  amassed  the  sum  of 
$24  million  in  private  contributions.  That 
is  approximately  $8  million  more  than  we 
have  appropriated  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  bill  proposes  to 
do  is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$7.5  million  in  order  to  match  the  funds 
which  have  been  contributed  from  the 
private  sector.  What  is  so  wrong  with 
that?  Would  it  not  be  great  if  all  of  the 
facilities  which  have  been  built  around 
this  country  could  have  been  matched  on 
a  50-50  basis.  We  are  spending  $300  mil- 
lion in  this  city  today  on  public  buildings, 
all  of  which  are  financed  100  percent  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  These 
buildings  include  the  new  FBI  Building 
the  Department  of  Labor  Building  and 
various  others  all  over  this  city  and  all 
are  being  constructed  at  100  percent  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  effect 
sasring  we  are  not  willing  to  match  dol- 
lar for  dollar  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  place  for  your  constituents  and  for  my 
constituents  to  come  and  perform  in  the 
various  arts,  to  listen  to  lectures  and  to 
view  movies  and  to  develop  the  talents 
of  our  people  and  to  imdertake  to  truly 
portray  the  beauty  of  America,  things 
for  which  our  boys  in  Vietnam  are 
flghting. 

That  is  what  this  Center  is  for.  Too 
many  people  are  saying  "It  is  for  the 
Kennedys."  Too  many  people  are  saying 
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"This  is  a  monument  to  the  late  and  be-^ 
loved  President  John  F.  Kennedy."  It  is.  T 
But  I  say  it  is  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  c 
structure  is  a  $66  million  structure  to  be 
used  by  the  American  people  and  by  for- 
eign visitors  who  will  be  coming  here  to 
display  their  talents.  And  we  ought  to  be 
here  today  being  proud  of  the  great  Cen- 
ter that  is  being  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River.  We  ought  to  be  here 
today  approving  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment where  people  are  willing  to  dig 
into  their  pockets  to  the  tune  of  $24  mil- 
lion already,  spending  their  hard-earned 
money  to  provide  a  fjujillty  for  all 
Americans. 

What  would  a  "yea"  vote  give  us  today? 
A  "yea"  vote  Is  a  $7.5  million  authoriza- 
tion that  will  insure  absolutely  and 
Anally  the  completion  of  this  $66  million 
project. 

Listen  to  me — $7.5  million.  And  out  of 
this  $66  million,  $43  million  will  be  non- 
Pederal  funds.  Think  of  that — $43  mil- 
lion out  of  the  total  of  $66  million  will  be 
non-Federal  funds  because  every  single 
dime  of  the  $20.4  million  going  into  the 
parking  facilities  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  $24  million  in 
donations  are  going  in  and  are  being  ac- 
crued to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
this  great  coimtry. 

Now,  why  are  we  here  with  this  bill? 
Mrs.  Kennedy  Onassis,  Mrs.  Eisenhower, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  are  hon- 
orary chairmen  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  They 
support  this  bill.  There  are  41  outstand- 
ing Americans,  including  six  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  on  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  Board  of  Trustees. 

They  have  voted  to  request  this  au- 
thorization because  they  say  that  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  go  without 
some  help  from  the  Congress. 

Yes.  I  think  the  dollar  sign  is  a  little 
too  large  on  the  floor  today  in  this  de- 
bate. The  dollar  sign  is  a  little  too  large 
today  in  considering  the  great  benefits 
of  this  project. 

My  friend  from  Ohio  a  few  minutes 
ago  spoke  of  the  monstrosity,  the  boon- 
doggle, as  referred  to  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  want  you  to 
take  a  look  at  this  beautiful  Center.  This 
overhang  that  my  friend  from  Ohio  talks 
about  is  going  to  be  a  beautifully  land- 
scapped  ledge  over  the  top  of  the  high- 
way, and  it  will  not  preempt  1  inch 
of  the  Rock  Creek  Parkway,  and  will 
not  impede  traflBc.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
beautiful  facility,  one  in  which  all  of  us 
will  be  justly  proud. 

Yes,  the  dollar  sign  has  been  dictating, 
I  am  sure,  many  of  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  may  at  this  point  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  this  bill.  But  let 
me  remind  you  of  what  the  disastrous 
effect  will  be  of  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

I  hope  all  of  you  can  see  this.  I  hope 
all  of  you  can  see  this  actual  photograph 
of  the  George  Washington  Monument. 
That  facility  was  allowed  to  lay  dor- 
mant for  26  long,  hard,  cold  years.  And 
many  people,  including  schoolchildren, 
passed  the  hat  to  try  to  get  enough  money 
to  finish  that  facility.  It  was  only  after 
Congress  in  1879  decided  to  appropriate 
enough    money    to    finish    the    George 


Washington  Monument  that  It  was  com- 
pleted. 

Would  you  be  proud  to  talk  to  the  20 
million  people  that  visit  Washington 
every  year  about  this  facility,  lying 
dormant  like  the  Washington  Monument 
did?  Would  you  be  proud  if  you  could  not 
see  that  monument  standing  there 
majestically,  555  feet  high,  knowing  that 
it  symbolizes  the  memory  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country?  Why,  then,  would  you 
not  be  just  as  proud  of  this  Center?  Yes, 
a  place  where  your  constituents  can 
come  tmd  display  their  great  arts  and 
their  great  talents. 

If  you  vote  no,  then  let  me  tell  you 
what  the  consequences  are. 

We  had  testimony,  my  friends,  from 
the  General  Services  Administration 
that  supervises  this  project,  that  it  will 
cost  $10  million  more  if  this  job  is  shut 
down,  and  these  experts  and  these  vari- 
ous crafts  are  dismissed  from  this 
project. 

So  how  can  you  go  home  and  say,  "I 
voted  against  $71/2  million  to  finish  this 
project  and  I  saved  you  money." 

What  will  you  say  when  you  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  project  is 
going  to  cost  $10  million  later  on  next 
month  or  next  year  to  pick  up  the  pieces, 
plus  the  $7*72  million  in  this  bill. 

That  is  the  choice  today.  We  are  not 
happy  to  be  here  with  this  bill.  We  are 
sorry  to  have  to  come  back. 

We  are  sorry  that  inflation  has  raised 
the  costs.  We  are  sorry  that  the  jet  traffic 
at  National  Airport  has  caused  us  to  re- 
design this  facility  so  that  it  will  be 
soundproof. 

We  are  sorry  the  costs  have  risen  on 
this  project.  But  with  the  project  50  per- 
cent done,  we  cannot  stop  nojv.  We  have 
to  complete  the  project. 

That  is  the  only  question  you  have  to 
resolve  here  today. 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  look  like  the  Washington 
Monimient  did  in  1879?  Or  do  you  want 
to  see  a  beautiful  facility  that  all  of 
America  and  all  of  the  world  will  be 
proud  of  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  areas  of  financing  here.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  little  clarification. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  tax  money, 
also  the  bonding,  and  there  Is  the  area 
of  private  contributions. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  exactly 
what  is  involved  in  each  of  the  three 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 

The  Congress  appropriated  through 
direct  appropriations  $15.5  million.  We 
have  authorized  $15.4  million  for  park- 
ing facilities. 

In  bonding  authority  this  bill  would 
add  an  additional  $5  million  to  that — 
making  a  total  of  $20,400,000 — all 
of  which  will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  $15  million  were  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  GRAY.  $15.5  million  in  direct  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  this  would  Increase 
that? 

Mr.  GRAY.  First,  let  us  separate  the 


facility,  that  is  the  Center  itself  from 
the  parking  garage.  On  the  Center  itself, 
we  have  appropriated  $15.5  million  In  di- 
rect appropriations. 

Private  contributions  have  not  only 
matched  that  with  $15  V2  million  but  they 
have  raised  $8  million  more. 

This  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
$5  million  for  parking  making  a  total 
of  $20.4  million — every  dime  of  which  will 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

In  private  contributions,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  $24  million  was  raised  which 
goes  toward  the  cost  of  construction — but 
$20.4  million  will  be  repaid. 

I  repeat,  the  total  of  direct  appropria- 
tions will  have  been  $23  million  for  a 
$66  million  facility.  I  think  that  Is  a 
bargain  in  anybody's  book. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  all  of  us  are  concerned,  of  course, 
about  the  high  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  need 
for  better  education  and  more  public 
works.  But  I  think  when  it  comes  to  al- 
lowing our  children  to  have  a  place  to 
come  and  to  work  in  concert  and  dis- 
play their  talents,  then  the  question  of 
money  ought  to  take  a  back  seat. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  about  an 
old  man  who  was  going  into  the  simset 
of  his  life — he  was  85  years  old  and 
was  writing  a  diary.  In  this  diary  he  ad- 
mitted very  frankly  that  all  during  his 
life  he  had  been  interested  in  money — 
only  in  money.  He  stated  that  while  go- 
ing down  life's  pathway,  he  had  been 
looking  down  at  the  groimd  and  at  things 
of  monetary  value  but  he  forgot  to  look 
up  to  the  real  values  of  life. 

He  stated  that  during  these  years  of 
his  adulthood  he  had  found  many,  many 
dollars  looking  dovm  at  the  groimd — 
he  estimated  about  $5,000.  He  said,  "I 
have  foimd  ballpoint  pens,  key  chains, 
and  other  things  of  monetary  value." 

He  ssild,  "While  I  was  looking  down 
at  the  ground  at  things  of  monetary 
value,  I  failed  to  look  up  and  see  over 
25,000  beautiful  sunsets.  I  failed  to  look 
up  and  say  hello  to  many  friends  I  could 
have  met  while  going  down  life's  path- 
way. I  ftiiled  to  look  up  and  see  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  the  beautiful 
multicolored  leaves  in  the  fall." 

He  went  on  to  admit  that  after  it  was 
too  late,  he  discovered  he  had  missed 
the  true  values  of  life. 

Do  you  not  think  that  today  we  ought 
to  be  out  here  talking  about  why  we 
are  flghting  in  Vietnam — to  preserve  a 
free  coimtry  so  we  can  allow  the  talent 
of  our  country  to  come  here  and  perform. 
We  can  have  more  people-to-people 
contact. 

We  can  allow  groups  from  your  school 
to  come  and  show  foreign  visitors  why 
we  are  a  talented,  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  Is  that  not  far  more 
important  than  the  $7.5  million  we  are 
asking  for  today?  Oh,  I  think  it  is. 

If  you  realize  why  Mr.  Eisenhower  con- 
ceived the  Center — and  I  want  to  make 
this  very  clear  to  my  friends  on  the  left 
side  of  the  aisle — this  is  why  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower conceived  the  Center  in  1958.  He 
dreamed  that  in  this  great  country  we 
should  build  a  facility  so  that  we  could 
show  the  world  why  we  live  in  America 
and  why  we  are  so  proud  of  our  talents 
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and  our  high  educational  standards  and 
our  culture.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 
It  was  started  under  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. It  was  continued  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  The  $7.5  million  is  in 
the  Nixon  administration  budget.  You 
do  not  have  to  go  home  and  bow  your 
head  in  shame. 

Mrs.  Nixon  is  on  the  Bocurd  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  She  is  an  honorary 
chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  say.  "I 
voted  $7.5  million  as  a  monument  solely 
to  John  Kennedy."  That  is  not  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  Center  at  all.  We  gave 
the  name  of  John  P.  Kennedy  to  the 
Center  as  a  living  memorial  because  he 
loved  the  arts.  He  loved  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  this  facility. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  SCHADXBERG)  . 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  11249,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Act  to 
authofEe  additional  tax  funds  for  this 
Centeffand  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  the  House  that  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  order  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  financing  the  construction 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  minority  views  in 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  11249,  my 
opposition  is  based  on  the  following: 

First,  that  the  Center  was  originally 
authorized  to  be  built  "vith  private  funds 
on  land  dedicated  to  this  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

Second,  that  on  two  occasions  assur- 
ances have  been  offered  before  the  com- 
mittee that  future  Federal  assistance 
would  not  be  needed  or  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  Center; 

Third,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Center 
knew  in  the  fall  of  1966  that  additional 
funds  would  not  be  sufBcient  for  the 
completion  of  the  building,  but  that  they 
waited  2^/2  years  after  the  fact  to  ap- 
proach Congress  for  additional  funds; 
and 

Fourth,  that  the  record  of  carelessness 
and  general  ineflBciency  in  construction 
and  planning  of  the  building  does  not 
justify  additional  public  tax  moneys  be- 
ing donated  for  this  private  purpose. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  testimony; 
first,  from  page  44.  at  which  point  I  en- 
tered into  colloquy  with  Mr.  Schmidt: 

Mr.   ScHAOEBEBG.   I  do   Dot   want  my  re- 
martu  to  be  (x>nstrued  as  saying  tbat  I  either 
doubted  the  Integrity  or  ability  of  anyone 
that  is  here  today,  but  It  Is  a  kind  of  difficult 
position  for   us  to  go  to   the  taxpayer  and 
have  to  meet  a  situation  which  Is  after  the 
fact,  and  this  is  really  what  It  Is.       I 
Mr.  Gray.  Very  good  ^int. 
Mr.  ScHAOEBERG.  Oneimore  question:  When 
did  we  originally  know  that  the  cost  would 
increase?  At  what  year  or  what  time?  Did  we 
realize  that  we  oould  not  build  the  building 
that  was  contemplated  for  the  $30  million  or 
original  price?  When  did  we  realize  that? 
Mr.  ScHMHJT.  In  the  fall  of  1966. 
Mr.  ScHAOEBEBG.  Did  tliis  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  any  indication  of  that? 
Mr.  Gray.  None  whatsoever. 

Now  let  me  read  from  page  29: 
In  the  clarity  of  hindsight,  it  appears  that 
it  may  have  been  wise  to  have  deferred  award 


of  a  construction  contract  until  budget  plana 
could  be  finalized  and  thoroughly  coordi- 
nated. Standing  against  this  is  a  stark  fact 
that  construction  costs  were  then  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  about  6  percent  annually. 
This  increase  now  approctches  13  percent  an- 
nually, or  1  percent  a  month.  The  construc- 
tion cost  situation  is  such  that  loss  of  time 
has  become  the  most  expensive  element  In  a 
construction  project  and  Is  to  be  avoided 
If  at  all  possible. 

Yet  they  waited  21/2  years  while  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  construction  cost 
on  the  basis  of  1  percent  a  month  before 
they  came  back  to  the  committee  to  ask 
for  additional  funds. 

I  take  this  position  against  the  bill 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  mis- 
construed as  a  vote  against  culture  and 
the  performing  arts  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  vote  against  the  only  official  Fed- 
eral memorial  to  the  late  President  with- 
in the  District  of  Colimibia,  and  as  a 
vote  against  the  original  intent  of  the 
enabling  legislation — to  provide  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  an  International 
showcase  for  the  performing  arts.  Not 
to  complete  the  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  and  to  allow  construction  to 
remain  stagnant  would  in  my  view  per- 
petuate eternally  a  mistake  and  would 
mar  the  memory  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  in  view  of  fis- 
cal restraints  necessary  in  our  economy 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
nothihg  on  record  as  to  how  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Center  is  to  be  financed.  I 
cannot  support  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  following  is  my  minority  state- 
ment from  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
11249: 
Additional   Minority   Vnrws   or   Henrt   C. 

SCHAOEBERG,       MEMBER       OP       CONGRESS      ON 

H.B.  11249 

In  September  1968,  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  was  passed  Into  law,  thereby  au- 
thorizing a  National  Cultural  Center  to  be 
constructed  "with  funds  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions"  (sec.  3)  on  a  site  made  avaU- 
able  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  Federal 
fvmds  were  designated  to  be  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center. 

During  committee  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion, there  was  much  concern  expressed 
about  the  Center's  creation.  The  concern  was 
not  with  the  need  for  ciUture  In  the  United 
States  nor  with  the  need  for  a  Center  to 
provide  the  Nation's  Capital  with  the  per- 
forming arts.  At  Issue  was  whether  the  pri- 
vate funds  woiUd  be  forthcoming. 

In  response  to  queries  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  ever  be  called  upon 
to  ball  out  the  project,  section  7  of  the  act 
was  adopted.  It  provided  that  the  act  would 
cease  to  be  effective  If  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  whose 
control  the  Center  was  vested,  did  not  raise 
the  sufficient  fimds  within  5  years  after  the 
act's  enactment.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  then 
chairman  of  the  cultxiral  development  com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
testified  that  a  5-year  limitation  was  reason- 
able and  that  the  money  could  be  raised  for 
the  project  within  this  time  period. 

In  August  of  1963,  recognition  that  the 
original  plans  were  not  being  met  was  evi- 
denced by  the  passage  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Amendment  of  1963.  In  response 
to  testimony  that  an  extended  period  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  nec- 
essary fimds  by  voluntary  contribution,  the 
termination  date  was  extended  3  years. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  became,  in 
1964.  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 


Parformlng  Arts  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
late  President.  With  the  passage  of  the  en- 
acting legislation,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
biiUdlng  was  expanded  and  a  total  of  t30,. 
900,000  m  direct  appropriations,  to  tie 
matched  by  equal  private  contributions,  and 
revenue  bonds,  to  finance  the  parking  fa. 
cUltles,  was  authorized.  The  concept  of  the 
Center  changed  from  a  private  Center  to  a 
pubUc  memorial. 

Since  Congress  was  matching  private  funds 
with  this  legislation  (private  matching  was 
not  required  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  but 
from  the  beginning  of  private  endowment), 
further  concern  about  the  total  Federal  in- 
volvement was  expressed.  Assurances  were 
made  that  no  more  Federal  funds  would  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 
Now,  however,  the  Trustees  are  back  a?aln 
asking  for  more  money  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  will  be  the  last  request  for  building 
funds  or  that  yearly  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  the  Center  will  not  be  needed. 
The  problem  presented  is  similar  to  tho?e  re- 
cently experienced  with  the  construction  of 
other  public  buildings  with  Federal  funds: 
That  as  a  result  of  general  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  adequate  planning.  Congress  is  ap- 
proached with  requests  for  special  appropria- 
tions so  that  the  building  can  be  finished 

The  record  and  testimony  on  H.R.  11249 
shows  specific  examples  of  carelessness  and 
lack  of  foresight  in  the  construction  and 
planning  of  this  building:  A  $2.7  million  es- 
timating inaccuracy  in  the  amounts  of  struc- 
tural steel;  a  91  2  million  increase  In  the  cost 
factor  for  change  orders:  and  the  inclusion 
of  gifts  worth  over  $2  million  In  the  private 
contribution  account,  adding  to  the  total 
cost  that  Congress  is  now  requested  to  meet. 
H.R.  11249  requests  an  additional  $12,500.- 
000  in  direct  appropriations  and  borrowing 
authority.  Only  $1,900,000  need  be  raised  by 
private  contribution  since  past  private  efforts 
have  raised  $5,600,000  over  the  original  $15,- 
500,000  matching  required  by  law.  Instead  of 
providing  incentive  to  private  contributions, 
the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to  give 
funds  to  meet  efforts  not  required  by  law.  If 
the  funds  requested  are  given  to  the  Center, 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  con- 
tributed to  a  building  originally  to  be  con- 
structed from  private  funds  will  be  $43,400,- 
000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  presently  esti- 
mated $66,20O,0C0  required  for  completion  of 
construction. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed  by  Congress.  First,  the  record 
does  not  Justify  the  American  people  giving 
their  tax  moneys  to  the  Center  In  the  form 
of  a  direct  subsidy.  In  a  nation  where  busi- 
nesses earmark  for  cultural  activities  just 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  allowable  5  per- 
cent deduction,  Increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  should  be  required  to  finish 
the  building.  Secondly,  public  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  construct  a  building  for  pri- 
vate use,  that  is  performances  for  which  there 
is  a  charge,  for  the  benefit  of  those  around 
Washington  who  can  attend. 

However,  the  present  structure  cannot  be 
allowed  to  grace  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
in  its  present  unfinished  state.  To  allow  con- 
struction to  remain  stagnant  would  be  to 
perpetuate  eternally  a  mistake,  destroy  the 
public's  faith  m  our  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  performing  arts  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  mar  the  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Center  is  a  national  project  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  It  has  been 
built  as  a  commitment  to  culture  and  to  the 
role  of  the  performing  arts  and  artists  in  the 
United  States.  Started  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  and  supported  by  each  suc- 
cessive administration,  the  Center  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  facilities  In  this  great  city 
for  the  opera,  ballet,  and  the  cither  perform- 
ing arts. 

The  Center  must  be  finished.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Intent  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 


but  to  the  means  by  which  the  conunlttee 
plans  on  grlvlng  financial  assistance.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  so 
that  the  committee  can  undertake  a  study  of 
alternative  means  of  financing  the  building, 
other  than  with  public  tax  subsidies. 

HXNRT    C.    SCHAOEBERO. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  Center,  and  it  will 
be,  but  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the 
people  in  my  district  who  are  waiting  for 
some  help  In  matters  of  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  building  a  sewer 
system  or  for  taking  care  of  pollution  in 
the  lakes  which  are  enjoyed  by  my  peo- 
ple, that  it  is  far  more  important  that 
they  be  able  to  enjoy  this  Center  if  they 
are  able  to  come  to  Washingrton,  and 
if  they  ever  get  here,  than  it  is  to  clean 
up  their  backyards  from  oozing  sewage 
or  to  clean  up  the  pollution  in  their  lakes. 

I  Ijelieve  the  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  other 
means  should  be  found  to  finance  the 
Center. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiraie  to  our  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>'land  (Mr.  Fallon)  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  coimterpart  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  for  conducting  ex- 
hausting hearings  and  going  thoroughly 
into  the  request  which  is  before  us  today. 
I  believe  they  have  done  a  good  job.  I 
hope  the  House  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11249,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  which  created  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perfonring  Arts 
is  needeid  and  necessary  legislation.  It  is 
needed  and  necessary  because  the  record 
presented  by  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
who  have  the  backgroimd  and  expertise 
and  who  have  worked  on  this  Center  for 
a  number  of  years  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ditional funding  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lation must  be  authorized  at  this  time  so 
that  we  may  finish  the  job  which  the 
Congress  authorized  in  1964  after  the 
untimely  death  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

This  legislation  would  do  two  things: 
first,  increase  to  $23  million  the  Federal 
share  for  construction  of  the  Center. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $7.5  million,  to  be 
matched  by  a  similar  amount  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Center;  and  second,  the 
original  bonding  authority  authorized  by 
the  basic  law  for  the  construction  of  the 
underground  parking  facilities  is  in- 
creased from  $15.4  million  to  $20.4  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $5  million.  We  have 
here,  then,  an  overall  increase  in  author- 
ization of  $12.5  million. 

As  I  have  stated,  in  1964  we  made  a 
commitment  that  this  Center  would  be 
the  sole  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  in  Washington  and  a  unique 
living  one  at  that.  It  stands  half  finished 
now.  I  believe  we  must  complete  the  job. 

Let  me  say  this  as  well :  The  committee 
report  indicates  quite  clearly,  and  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  in  that  report,  that 
this  is  the  last  legislation  the  committee 
will  consider  at  this  time  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  Center. 


I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear  on  this 
point. 

I  recommend  favorable  Eustion  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  traveling 
across  America,  one  encounters  many 
public  memorials  to  our  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  We  have  bridges, 
roads,  statues,  and  so  on,  commemorat- 
ing the  life  and  service  of  this  man.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  is  spending  another  $257,800  for 
walkways  and  stairs  for  the  Kennedy 
sites  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
right  now. 

It  seems  rather  strange,  does  it  not, 
that  while  we  are  asked  to  approve  addi- 
tional funds  for  completion  of  still  an- 
other memorial  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
memory  of  another  American  President, 
F.  D.  R.,  is  enshrined  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  a  marble  slab,  the  exact 
location  of  which  is  unknown  to  most. 
I  wonder  why  that,  as  J.  F.  K.'s  memory 
does  not  seem  to  lack  remembrance,  we 
are  asked  to  further  burden  the  already 
beleagured  American  taxpayer  with  the 
responsibility  of  paying  more  funds  for  a 
building  which  was  to  require  no  public 
funds  in  the  first  place. 

When  this  building  was  originally  pro- 
posed in  1958,  Congress  was  assured  that 
the  taxpayers  would  carry  none  of  the 
cost  of  it.  In  1963,  we  were  further  as- 
sured that  private  sources  were  financing 
the  edifice.  In  1964,  the  place  was  re- 
named in  honor  of  President  Kermedy 
and  $30,900,000  was  required  in  direct 
appropriations  with  the  understanding 
that  private  sources  were  to  shoulder 
half  the  burden.  Now,  in  1969,  we  are 
asked  to  place  on  our  constituents  an- 
other $12.5  million  in  debt  which  would 
bring  the  public  resposibility  to  $43.4 
million — or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

This  memorial  is  intended  tc  be  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Ken- 
nedy. In  1963,  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  Center  be 
paid  for  entirely  out  of  private  donations 
and  moneys.  He  was  aware,  at  that  time, 
that  this  would  be  a  meaningful  expres- 
sion of  the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  peo- 
ple across  the  land.  In  a  memorandum  to 
the  hecMis  of  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  he  remarked : 

To  secure  the  necessary  funds  to  build  the 
center,  which  will  be  a  $30  million  structure 
of  theater  and  concert  halls,  a  nationwide 
fund-raising  program  was  authorized 
through  which  the  American  people  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  volun- 
tary support  for  the  creation  of  this  type  of 
national  Institution. 

Surely,  we  should  respect  the  wishes 
of  the  late  President  in  this  matter.  If 
he  wanted  the  original  institution  to  be 
financed  voluntarily,  would  it  not  be 
more  appropriate  for  Congress  to  allow 
an  outpouring  of  private  sentiment  to  fi- 
nance his  memorial  rather  than  requir- 
ing that  each  taxpayer  finance  it?  Would 
it  not  truly  be  more  meaningful  for  his 
memory? 

In  conclusion.  It  would  seem  that. 
given  the  wishes  of  the  late  President. 
we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  to  allow 


this  bill  to  pass.  Not  only  would  it  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  respect  for  his  wishes  on 
the  matter,  but  it  would  indicate  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  wishes  of  all  of  those 
taxpajring  Americans  who  will  never  ever 
use  the  building. 

The  House  has  just  recently  extended 
the  10-percent  surtax — to  fight  infiation, 
it  is  reasoned.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  our  constituents,  the  American 
taxpayers,  to  again  tighten  their  belts 
to  help  the  coimtry  curb  infiation.  is  it 
not  a  monumental  hypocrisy  for  us  to 
spend  their  money  this  way?  In  light  of 
the  tight  fiscal  situation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  arrogant  and  arbitrary  on  our 
part  to  further  finance  this  ill-managed 
endeavor  at  increased  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  concur  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  recommend  recommittal  in  order 
that  alternative  means  of  financing  can 
be  found — means  other  than  the  ill-ad- 
vised incresise  in  public  tax  subsidies. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
wholehearted  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion of  the  splendid  work  done  by  this 
subcommittee  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray).  I  cannot  express 
ansrwhere  near  so  articulately  sis  he  the 
need  for  and  the  beauty  of  this  prospec- 
tive Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  remarks  earlier. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
quoted  me  in  a  debate  of  some  years  ago 
in  which  he  said  that  I  would  stake  my 
reputation,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
at  that  moment,  on  the  fact  that  we 
would  not  be  asking  for  public  funds  for 
this  facility.  However,  for  the  Record 
and  for  my  friend's  edification  I  might 
point  out  that  in  a  very  real  sense  that 
was  totally  out  of  context  since  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House  that  day  was  the 
authorization  of  a  National  Cultural 
Center.  I  happened  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  first  commission  which 
was  to  establish  a  National  Cultural 
Center  and  supix)rted  it  and  am  also  a 
cosponsor  of  this  subsequent  legislation 
in  which  we  perfectly  frankly  and  hon- 
estly shifted  gears  and  involved  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  at  the  same  time 
renamed  the  prospective  building  in 
honor  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
There  was  no  deception.  There  was  no 
misunderstanding.  The  record  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  I  commend  the  record 
of  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  pres- 
ent facility  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  exp'red. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  (Jcrscv 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  stand 
and  to  point  out  the  military  expendi- 
tures and  talk  about  the  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  the  prospective  cost  of  this  is  less 
than  the  track  of  a  tank  that  does  not 
work  or  the  tail  fin  of  an  airplane  that 
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will  not  be  flying  by  the  people  who  are 
so  opposed  to  this  on  a  dollar  sign  basis 
and  who  will  not  support  it. 

»«r.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  if  they 
analyzed  as  critically  the  military  and 
other  expenditures  as  they  have  this, 
that  they  would  vote  for  this  with  great 
and  wonderful  enthusiasm,  because  it  is 
going  to  be  a  wonderful,  enduring,  and 
beautiful  thing  which  our  Nation  needs. 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman frOTi  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylk). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  11249  which  would 
amend  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
to  authorize  additional  funds. 

After  the  debates  on  the  bill  to  extend 
the  surtax  last  week  as  an  anti-tnfla- 
tlonary  measure,  I  would  hope  that  the 
urgent  need  to  c\it  all  nonessential 
spending  would  be  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  can  think  of  many  projects  and 
programs  of  liigher  priority  for  which 
any  .available  money  could  be  better 
-utilizad. 

What  started  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  as  a  National  Cialtural 
Center,  financed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, has  snowballed  into  a  miiltimillion- 
dollar  burden  on  our  taxpayers. 

During  the  88th  Congress  it  was  said 
that  the  Center  could  be  bmlt  for  a  total 
of  $46.4  million.  To  supplement  the  pri- 
vate donations  Congress  ai>proprlated 
$15,500,000  and  authorized  an  additional 
$15,400,000  in  revenue  bonds.  Assurances 
were  then  given  that  no  additional  Fed- 
eral fxmds  would  be  required.  Yet  on 
March  CI,  of  this  year  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  new  estimated  cost  for 
completion  called  for  an  additional  $7.5 
million  and  as  much  as  another  $4  mil- 
lion may  be  needed. 

How  did  this  great  discrepancy  come 
about?  One  need  only  read  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  for  the  answer  to 
the  cost  increases — lack  of  a  lump-sum 
contract  as  is  the  usual  GSA  practice, 
errors  on  the  part  of  GSA  and  the  archi- 
tect, inefficient  sequencing  of  subcon- 
tracts, change  of  orders  by  the  Trustees, 
labor  problems,  and  gross  underestimates 
on  basic  structural  components,  to  men- 
tion a  few. 

Now  the  Trustees  come  to  the  public 
trough  again  and  ask,  after  this  sorry 
record,  for  additional  funds.  What  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  eliminating 
the  errors  plaguing  the  project?  What 
assurances  do  we  have  that  in  the  future 
additional  funds  will  not  be  requested? 
If  the  future  is  anything  like  the  past 
the  situation  is  not  encouraging. 

All  this  bill  does  is  ask  for  more  money 
at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford  such  ex- 
travagance. I  like  Congressman  Schade- 
BKRG's  suggestion  that  this  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  another  source  of  financing 
be  developed,  other  than  public  taxes. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHZRLs) . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  dip 
into  his  threadbare  pocket  and  shell  out 
another  $12.5  million  in  direct  grants 
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and  borrowing  authority  to  bail  out  the 
flscaUy  destitute  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  Performing  Arts  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Center,  as  originally  conceived, 
was  to  be  financed  entirely  through 
private  fimds.  Congress  included  a  pro- 
vision in  the  authorization  that  if  pri- 
vate donations  were  not  sufficient  in  a 
prescribed  5-year  period,  later  changed 
to  8  years,  then  the  project  would  be 
stopped.  Additional  time  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  has  not  been  successful. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Congress  authorized 
public  fimds  for  direct  grants  and  bor- 
rowing authority  in  the  sum  of  $30.8  mil- 
lion, total  cost. 

Now  the  public  is  being  asked,  despite 
assurance  in  the  original  Pederal  gift 
that  there  would  be  no  requests  for  ad- 
ditional Pederal  support,  to  provide  an 
additional  $12.5  million  in  tax  dollars, 
bringing  the  taxpayers'  share  to  $46.6 
million  in  cash  and  credit  plus  seven 
acres  of  land.  Thus,  the  Government 
share  for  this  project  would  be  about 
two- thirds  of  the  total  cost. 

Not  mentioned  in  the  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  picked  up  the  tab  for 
S3. 3  million  in  cash  for  land  condemna- 
tion— Including  a  plush  nightclub  and 
restaurant.  In  addition,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  National  Park  Service 
donated  land — the  value  of  which  has 
never  been  revealed. 

It  takes  an  inordinate  amoimt  of  gall 
for  culture  fanciers  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  come  once  again  to  the  public  trough 
for  more  miUions  of  dollars  for  their 
projects.  The  Congress  is  being  told  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  Center  has  risen 
50  percent  in  the  last  5  years  to  S66.2 
million.  Reasons  for  the  cost  increase 
range  from  an  architect's  mistake  of  $2.7 
million,  carelessness,  and  lack  of  fore- 
siglit  in  the  construction  and  planning, 
and  deviations  from  the  original  plans. 

With  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
being  asked  to  bear  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax for  another  year,  the  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  cut  nonessential  ex- 
penditures for  the  present  budget. 

The  long  hike  down  the  road  back  to 
fiscal  solvency  must  begin  with  a  single 
step  of  saving  a  few  million  dollars. 

CTn,TDRE    CLASSES,    NOT    MASSES 

Supporters  of  the  Center  have  indi- 
cated that  a  prime  reason  for  Federal 
financing  is  that  the  average  American 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  cultural  activities. 

The  plans  for  the  Center  do  not  sup- 
port that  contention.  The  Washington, 
D.C,  Post  of  June  18,  1964,  quoted  a  top 
District  of  Columbia  booking  agent  as 
saying  that  the  opera  house  would  not  be 
able  to  fui-nish  high  quality  entertain- 
ment at  popular  prices.  For  example,  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet,  or  a  show  with  similar 
talent,  would  cost  around  $25,000  per 
performance:  this  works  out  in  the  2,500- 
seat  opera  house  to  approximately  $10  a 
seat  just  to  pay  for  the  performance — 
not  including  the  extra  expense  of  pro- 
motion and  operations  of  the  Center 
each  night.  Is  $20-$30  a  couple  to  attend 
one  of  these  events  a  price  that  the 
"average  American"  will  be  able  to  pay? 

The  U.S.  News  it  World  Report  in  its 


January  22,  1968,  issue,  reports  that  a 
"private  lounge  off  each  hall  for  use  of 
the  founders  and  trustees"  is  being  built 
in  the  Center.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why 
it  is  necessary  in  a  public  building  to 
build  even  one,  much  less  three,  private 
lounges  for  the  founders  and  trustees? 

The  American  taxpayer,  under  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Mr.  Roger  Stevens,  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  just  look  around  the  Center 
without  paying  a  fee.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  quoted  as  saying— U.S.  News,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1968— that  charging  a  fee  just 
to  visit  the  Center  "could  bring  in  a 
fantastic  amount  of  money." 

In  addition,  there  is  even  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Center  will  be  back  to 
Congress  to  ask  for  yearly  subsidies  to 
operate  the  Center.  All  of  this  leaves  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taxpayer  financing  a  cultural 
palace  that  only  the  financially  privileged 
can  enjoy. 

PARKING    GARAGE 

Now  it  is  indicated  that  this  $20.4  mil- 
lion bonding  agreement  Uncle  Sam  is 
asked  to  float,  will  be  paid  back  from  the 
revenue  receipts  of  the  1,600  parking 
spaces. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  Are  you  saying  now  with  this 
one-third  Increase  In  cost  you  will  stlU  be 
able  to  pay  It  out  In  50  years? 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  time,  the  estimate  I 
presented  to  the  committee  some  5  years  ago 
called  for  a  charge  of  $i  parking  fee.  It  will 
be  self -parking.  And  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
parking  people  today  that  if  we  charged 
W.75,  which  Is  a  great  deal  less  than  the 
normal  prices,  about  26%  less  than  the 
prices  around  the  city,  that  we  would  have 
of  course,  considerable  extra  funds  to  meet 
the  amortization  requirement — Interest  and 
amortization. 

This  means  that  every  parking  space 
must  generate  $12,750  in  order  that  the 
bonds  be  paid  off.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  that  every 
parking  space  net  $1  each  day  for  the 
next  34  years. 

Newsweek  magazine  of  March  10, 
1969,  reports  that  "To  raise  capital  now,' 
the  Center  plans  to  lease  the  garage  con- 
cession for  some  $3.5  million— but  that 
will  deprive  it  of  future  operating  reve- 
nue." 

Could  anyone  tell  me  if  this  is  true? 
How  will  it  be  possible  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  if  the  garage  revenue  is  siphoned 
off  to  capital  expenditures? 

ARCHrPECT'S   MISTAKE 

On  page  47  of  the  1969  hearing  on  the 
Cultural  Center,  the  following  exchange 
took  place : 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well  now,  who  Is  responsible 
for  not  taking  off  from  your  Initial  design 
the  true  amount  of  the  steel  required? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  would  hold  the  architect 
responsible. 

Mr.  Cramer.  All  right.  Who  was  the  archi- 
tect? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  architect  Is  E.  D.  Stone. 

Mr.  Cramer.  E.  D.  Stone.  Is  he  going  to  be 
held  responsible  or  Is  he  not  for  this  $2.7 
million,  the  misjudgment? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  This  is  a  matter  that  will 
have  to  be  finally  reviewed  by  counsel;  and 
If  there  Is  a  liability  that  can  be  supported, 
then  he  will  be  held. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pens if  the  Center  recovers  the  $2.7 
million?  Does  it  revert  back  to  the  U.S. 
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Treasurer  or  are  they  (the  Center)  free 
to  spend  it  any  way  they  want? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  if  no  ad- 
ditional fimds  are  given  in  this  fiscal 
year? 

By  voting  down  this  bill,  the  Nixon 
budget  for  this  year  will  be  reduced  by 
$12.5  million. 

Roger  Stevens  told  Newsweek  magazine 
on  March  10,  1969,  that  with  what  money 
they — the  Center — now  have  they  can 
build  imtil  the  middle  of  1970,  when  90 
percent  of  the  exterior  will  be  completed. 
Thus,  it  is  not  essential  that  money  be 
appropriated  now  for  the  Center.  There 
are  sufficient  fimds  in  the  pipeline  for 
the  project  to  continue  imtil  the  middle 
of  1970,  when  the  next  fiscal  year  starts. 

In  the  meantime,  a  more  concentrated 
effort  to  raise  the  funds  from  private 
sources,  which  was  the  original  concept 
of  the  Center,  could  substantially  reduce, 
if  not  eliminate,  any  need  for  additional 
Federal  financing. 

Members  of  the  House  were  told  re- 
cently, when  the  surtax  was  extended, 
that  next  year  the  fiscal  climate  of  this 
country  will  be  healthier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  if  the  gentleman  would  like  me  to 
answer  his  questions. 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  would  raise  the  question  of 
the  operation  of  the  Center  when  he  is 
not  voting  enough  money  to  finish  it. 
That  is  the  first  thing. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  will  say  this.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace  because  it  is  not  fin- 
ished. The  national  disgrace  is  asking 
the  taxpayers  of  America  for  additional 
money  to  finish  this  project.  The  design 
of  the  structure  is  a  disgrace  in  itself. 
The  overhang  defacing  the  Potomac 
River  resembles  a  waterfront  warehouse. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  very  sincere  in  raising  these  questions. 

Let  me  point  out  to  him  that  we  have 
a  very  outstanding  Board  of  Directors  to 
run  the  Kennedy  Center  including  six 
of  his  own  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  none  of 
the  things  he  has  alluded  to  would  be 
permitted  once  the  Center  is  built. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen )  is  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  We  have  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  four  other  very  distinguished 
Congressmen. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  These  are  men  I  re- 
spect very  highly.  However,  I  also  respect 
the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
are  now  being  taxed  to  death  for  addi- 
tional funds  and  hope  that  this  is  fin- 
ished so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MEissachusetts  (Mr.  Macdon- 

ALD). 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  MEissachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
biU,  H.R.  11249. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  very 
able  chairman  for  coming  out  with  this 
bill  and  defending  it  so  well  here  on  the 


fioor  of  the  House  in  a  way  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  not  have  to 
defend  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11249  which  would  provide  an  additional 
$7.5  million  in  Federal  contributions  to 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  plus  a  $5  million  increase  in  the 
Center's  borrowing  authority. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
additional  funds  are  needed  for  the  Cen- 
ter, I  would  hasten  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  cultural  centers  are  no 
more  immune  to  the  impact  of  rising 
construction  costs  than  are  any  other 
buildings  being  built  during  this  period 
of  inflation.  It  is  also  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  additional  funds  called 
for  in  H.R.  11249  will  be  matched  by 
private  funds,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Plans  for  a  National  Cultural  Center 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  were  first 
drawn  up  over  a  decade  ago,  but  it  was 
not  until  1964  that  the  bill  to  establish 
such  a  center  was  signed  into  law.  The 
site  was  established  and  work  was  begun. 
Now  the  Center  stands  only  partially 
completed  and  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  follow  through  on  its  commitment 
and  authorize  additional  funds  to  allow 
the  construction  to  be  finished. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  need  for  this  Center  which  we  in 
Congress  recognized  5  years  ago  has 
grown  even  greater.  There  is  a  striking 
imbalance  in  this  country  between  the 
support  given  the  performing  arts  and 
humsuiities  and  that  provided  for  other 
areas  of  our  American  culture.  Other 
nations  have  made  striking  advances  in 
the  performing  arts — advances,  I  might 
add,  which  have  received  broad  and  en- 
thusiastic national  support.  Canada  re- 
cently completed  a  similar  national 
faciUty  which  was  fully  financed,  inci- 
dentally, by  the  Canadian  Government. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
the  Canadian  center  also  increased  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  construction,  an 
increase  which  amounted  to  $20  million. 

In  the  Washington  area  alone  there 
are  a  numbenof  extremely  fine  organiza- 
tions which  are  in  desperate  need  of  the 
outstanding  facilities  which  a  National 
Cultural  Center  will  offer.  The  National 
Ssmiphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington 
Ballet  Company,  the  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany, the  American  Light  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  the  Washington  Opera  Society 
are  among  those  which  readily  come  to 
mind.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  embarrass- 
ment, I  believe,  for  this  country  with  all 
its  heritage  and  excellent  cultural  ties 
to  have  no  artistic  parallel  to,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Russian  Bolshoi  Ballet. 

A  completed  National  Cultural  Center 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  redressing  the 
imbalance  which  now  exists.  A  half-fin- 
ished Center  accomplishes  nothing.  Even 
with  the  authorization  for  these  addi- 
tional Federal  funds,  it  seems  imlikely 
that  the  District's  center  can  be  ready 
for  use  before  1971.  To  extend  that  date 
any  further,  for  reasons  that  are  avoid- 
able, would  serve  to  make  the  final  price 
tag  even  higher — and,  I  believe,  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghttysen)  . 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  bill. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  I  have  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Kennedy  Center  since 
1967. 

To  correct  some  misapprehension  that 
might  have  developed  during  the  debate, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Cen- 
ter is  the  only  national  monument  to 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kermedy. 
There  is  no  other  in  the  country.  It  may 
be  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  a  great  many  streets  and  a  great 
many  buildings  and  operations  named 
for  the  late  President.  But  this  is  the 
only  national  monument.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  a  national  disgrace  if  we 
should  leave  it  unfinished. 

As  a  Republican,  I  might  also  add  that 
within  the  Center  there  is  going  to  be  an 
Eisenhower  Theater  which  will  be  in 
memory  of  our  late  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Dwight  Eisenhower. 

During  the  period  since  I  have  served 
as  a  trustee,  I  have  certainly  been  kept 
fully  apprised,  as  have  all  of  the  other 
trustees,  about  the  development  of  the 
critical  funding  situation  which  this  bill 
is  designed  to  cover. 

I  regret  very  much  the  necessity  for 
appearing  before  this  body  today.  But  I 
feel  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
additional  Federal  funds. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  others 
that  there  must  be  other  alternative 
methods  of  financing  this  Center.  I  might 
say,  gentlemen,  that  we  on  the  board  of 
trustees  have  looked  at  this  question 
closely  and  we  can  see  no  alternatives 
but  to  appeal  for  modest  additional 
funds. 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  expect 
as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  come 
from  private  sources,  desirable  as  that 
might  seem  on  the  siuface. 

We  have  already  raised  far  more  than 
had  been  expected  and  what  would  have 
been  necessary — over  $20  million  has 
been  raised  from  private  sources. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  is  cur- 
rently underway  an  active  fundraislng 
campaign  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Oil 
Co. 

This  committee,  and  of  course  those  of 
us  on  the  board  of  trustees,  will  do  our 
best  to  raise  as  much  private  money  as 
possible. 

But  as  a  practical  matter  we  cannot 
expect  amy  realistic  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  fimshing  the  structure  unless  we 
get  appropriated  funds. 

I  might  point  out  the  management  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  in  my  opinion  should 
be  praised  for  their  handling  of  a  com- 
plex enterprise. 

First  of  all,  and  it  has  not  been  said 
here  so  far — not  a  cent  of  appropriated 
or  borrowed  money  has  gone  to  defray 
administrative  or  overhead  costs.  All  of 
these  expenses  have  been  paid  thus  far 
out  of  investment  income  from  private 
fimds. 

Needless  to  say,  of  course,  the  trustees 
themselves  serve  without  compensation 
almost   without   exception  and   almost 
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without  exception  have  devoted  many 
hours  and  days  to  their  trust. 

As  I  just  indicated,  the  trustees  have 
raised  just  over  $21  million  so  far  in  pri- 
vate funds  and  gifts.  This  is  $5.6  million 
more  than  was  estimated  to  be  needed 
from  private  sources  back  In  1964.  Among 
these  gifts  are  many  from  foreign  na- 
tions, including  marble  from  Italy,  stage 
curtain  from  Japan,  chandeliers  and 
electrical  fixtures  from  Sweden,  Eire, 
Norway,  and  Australia,  bronze  sculptures 
from  Germany,  and  furniture  from  Den- 
mark. 

In  addition.  I  might  add  that  other 
gifts  are  pending  from  other  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least,  we  have  an  obligation  both  to 
our  friends  abroad  as  well  as  to  our 
constituents  at  home,  including  the 
schoolchildren  who  contributed  their 
nickels  and  dimes  to  the  Kennedy  Center. 
We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  see  that 
this  Center  is  completed  and  open.  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  this  monumental 
"  enterprise  should  sit  closed  and  desolate 
for  ISCk  of  our  affirmative  and  enthusi- 
astic support. 

Never  again  should  any  memorial  to 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  party,  suffer  the  indignity  of 
remaining  incomplete  for  any  period  of 
time  such  as  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  does  not  pass 
we  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  But  the  structure  will  be  a 
monument  to  congressional  indifference 
and  parsimony,  and  we  will  have  no 
pride  in  it. 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.   Mr.   Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBETRG.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding'  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  Record  of 
July  7.  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
page  18438,  there  appears  an  article  In- 
serted in  the  Record  by  Mr.  Pttlbright 
entitled  "The  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts."  He  said,  commenting 
on  the  final  status  of  the  funding  of  the 
Lincoln  Center: 
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Dxirlng  the  13 -year  campaign  for  capital 
funds,  the  sponaors  raised  tl98  million  from 
11.474  individuals,  foundations,  corporations 
and  governments. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  if 
they  can  do  it.  we  cannot  raise  the 
amount  necessary  for  this  Center  by 
private  subscriptions? 

Mr.  FRELINGHTJYSEN.  I  am  quite 
sure  we  cannot.  I  think  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  have  been  engaged  in  pri- 
vate fundraising  efforts  since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  Center  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  the  fact  is  that  we  have  raised 
just  over  $21  million.  There  is  no  major 
source  of  additional  funds,  and  we  have 
received  substantial  contributions  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinchuysbii)  , 
who  just  spoke  on  this  subject. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  legislation  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  completion  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  the  final  re- 
quest for  public  funds  to  complete  the 
construction  of  this  great  monument  to 
the  Nation's  interest  in  drama,  music,  the 
ballet,  and  other  forms  of  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

In  my  opinion,  no  application  of  funds 
has  a  more  enduring  value  nor  a  more 
uplifting  influence  on  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  In  addition.  I  am  cognizant  that 
substantial  private  funds  have  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  past  and  will  be  contrib- 
uted In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chtdrman.  my  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  Center's  General  Di- 
rector, William  McCormick  Blair,  Jr..  en- 
courages me  to  feel  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  Center  is  in  capable 
hands.  Ambassador  Blair — who  served 
earUer  as  our  Ambassador  to  Denmark 
and  to  the  Philippines — Is  a  man  with 
broad  experience  and  sound  judgment. 
He  is  in  every  sense  a  cultured  American 
and  one  who  can  be  reUed  upon  to  give 
conscientious  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  which  come  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  PRELmc- 
HTTYSEN) .  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cen- 
ter, and  to  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  my  figures, 
dividing  the  amount  requested  in  this 
bill  by  200  million,  representing  200  mil- 
lion Americans,  it  indicates  to  me  that 
this  would  be  an  assessment  or  a  tax  or 
burden  on  each  of  the  200  million  Amer- 
icans of  a  little  over  3%  cents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  chagrin, 
frustration — and  the  sincere  frustra- 
tion—of those  who  complain  about  this 
request  for  additional  funds.  I  think  in 
a  way  it  is  not  a  prop>er  funding  of  a 
building.  There  has  been  some  mlsjudg- 
ment  or  mismanagement  in  the  funding. 
But,  I  might  say,  there  is  a  matter  of 
priorities  here  which  we  seem  to  over- 
look. Only  last  week  I  understand  we 
ended  some  research  by  putting  an  ani- 
mal into  a  small  space  shot  and  send- 
hig  him  around  the  globe  for  31  days  to 
check  on  weightlessness  in  space.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  total  project  cost  $92 
million,  and  there  will  be  more  requests 
for  that  sort  of  space  study.  But  we  have 
only  one  President  every  4  years,  and  we 
have  had  only  some  34  Presidents  in  our 
history,  and  we  have  had  only  a  small 
number  of  those  who  have  been  killed, 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country  while  serving  it  as  Presi- 
dent. This  is  the  priority  that  is  con- 
trolling here.  Surely  we  have  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  our  country  today.  But  we  have 
only  one  President  at  a  time.  We  liave 
not  had  too  many  In  the  history  of  this 
country  who  have  given  their  lives  on 
the  job.  John  P.  Kennedy  did. 

This  is  the  only  national  memorial  to 
a  President  who  has  given  his  life  for 
us.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
the  American  people  for  3%  cents  per 


capita  to  honor  his  memory.  I  think  that 
is  the  controlling  factor  here. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
is  the  only  monument,  who  owns  that 
place  called  Cape  Canaveral? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer)  ,  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  much  time,  but  I 
did  want  to  discuss  a  couple  of  matters 
relating  to  this  bill.  I  supported  the  ini- 
tial legislation.  I  support  this  legislation 
because  it  is  the  only  alternative  I  see 
available.  I  certainly  would  not  support 
it  If  I  thought  there  was  any  other 
possible  way  of  raising  these  funds  any 
possibility  to  doing  it  by  public  dona- 
tions. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Gray)  ,  and  myself,  have  ne- 
gotiated for  months  now — and  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  is  not  correct— 
with  the  trustees.  They  Initially  came  to 
us  with  a  proposal  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  should  pay  the  total  balance 
of  this  project  at  an  estimated  $15  mil- 
lion. Neither  Mr.  Gray  nor  myself  would 
accede  to  such  a  deviation  from  the 
presently  established  policy  of  50  percent 
Federal  money  and  50  percent  private 
contributions,  particularly  when  only 
$7.5  million  is  in  the  budget  under  the 
recommendation  of  both  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon,  and  that  is  the 
reduced  budget  of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  agree  implicitly  with  the 
gentleman. 

At  the  gentleman's  suggestion,  or  I 
might  say  insistence  to  the  Board,  we 
would  not  bring  out  a  bill  which  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  any  more  than 
what  was  in  the  President's  budget,  $7.5 
million,  so  in  effect  we  cut  the  request  of 
the  Board  in  half. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
pubUc  fimds  involved,  that  issue  was 
passed  on  by  Congress  in  1963.  and  a  50- 
50  matching  was  agreed  on. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  name  of 
the  Center  should  be  was  determined  by 
a  vote  of  the  UJ3.  Congress  in  1964. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  agree  with 
the  recent  renaming  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  stadium  after  the  distinguished 
deceased  Senator,  the  brother  of  the  late 
President,  by  action  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  I  agree  with  some  other 
things  that  have  been  done,  including 
the  naming  of  Cape  Canaveral  in  Florida. 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
Florida,  after  Past  President  Kennedy, 


when  the  name  Cape  Canaveral  has  such 
significance  In  Florida. 

But  this  happens  to  be  a  building  in 
existence,  50  percent  completed,  and  it 
has  to  be  finished.  There  is  a  precedent 
for  doing  it  in  this  manner,  on  a  50-50 
basis.  This  50-50  matching  is  what  we 
got  the  trustees  to  agree  to  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  after  lengthy  negotiations. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  than  I  about 
the  increased  costs  involved.  In  fact,  I 
trust  something  will  be  done  about  that. 

In  the  record  of  the  hearings,  on  page 
47. 1  specifically  asked  Mr.  Schmidt,  with 
Uie  General  Services  Administration, 
what  was  going  to  be  done  about  the 
underestimate  on  the  amoimt  of  the 
steel,  which  in  my  opinion  was  an  uncon- 
scionably low  estimate,  a  one-third  mis- 
take. I  asked  what  was  going  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  investigating  it  and  mak- 
ing certain  that  proper  results  were  ac- 
complished. 

I  was  advised,  as  appears  in  the  record, 
when  I  asked  about  it.  the  amount  was 
$2.7  million,  and  Mr.  Schmidt  said  that 
would  have  to  be  finally  reviewed  by 
counsel.  He  said : 

If  there  la  a  liability  there  that  can  be 
supported,  then  he  will  be  held. 

Meaning  the  architect. 
I  stated: 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  follow  up  to  the 
fullest  extent  this  question,  to  try  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  responsible  for  this  S2.7  million 
mistake,  because  I  think  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  demand  It.  And  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  reason  why  we  should  not  meet  It 
head  on,  find  out  who  Is  responsible,  assert 
whatever  rights  exist,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  fully  and  completely — the  $2.7  million — 
If  there  Is  UablUty,  to  see  the  proper  recourse. 

So  no  one  has  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
problems  involved  in  respect  to  this 
aspect  of  the  legislation. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  vote  for 
$7.5  million  more.  I  know  of  no  other 
course,  and  we  have  been  into  this  matter 
at  length  for  many  months  trying  to 
resolve  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  read  the 
testimony  given  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee.  Quite  frankly,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  in  the  testimony  the  fact 
that  the  architect  and  mechanlcsil  engi- 
neer either  singly  or  together  had  made 
this  unconscionable  error  which  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  and  private  donors  $2.7 
million. 

The  architect  was  hired  to  prevent  this. 
The  others  who  were  hired  at  a  fee  were 
hired  professionally  to  prevent  these 
kinds  of  mistakes. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Florida  brought  this  error, 
this  underestimate,  before  the  committee 
in  the  interrogation  of  the  witness.  The 
Inference  is  that  the  GSA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  going  to  proceed 
legally  to  collect  against  the  architect 
and  the  other  parties  Involved,  either  to 
recapture  what  has  been  paid  or  to  get 
an  offset  on  what  is  still  owed. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is.  will 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 


will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  pursue 
this  to  make  sure  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
proceed  legally  to  collect  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  owed  for  this  mis- 
take by  the  architect  and  the  other  par- 
ties involved? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  my  pur- 
suit of  this  is  a  matter  of  record,  the 
record  I  just  read  and  I  shall  pursue  it 
further. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  minority  leader,  that 
we  will  definitely  look  into  the  matter. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  raised  the 
question  in  the  committee.  We  are  also 
asking  the  General  Accounting  OfiQce 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  I  assure  you  we  will 
proceed  diligently  with  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  By  any  stand- 
ard that  I  know  of.  the  U.S.  .Govern- 
ment or  some  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  claim  for  these 
mistakes.  It  would  appear  to  me  there  is 
a  cause  of  action  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  if  that  is  the  proper 
agency,  ought  to  proceed  immediately  to 
collect  $2.7  million,  or  use  it  as  an  offset 
for  any  fee  yet  unpaid. 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  will  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsxn). 

Mr.  OI£EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11249,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide further  funding  for  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center.  Back  in  1964  this  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  dedicated  the  then 
National  Cultural  Center,  in  which  the 
late  President  Kennedy  had  been  so 
vitally  interested,  in  his  name  as  a  living 
memorial  id  him.  At  that  particular  time 
we  determined  that  this  Center  should 
be  built  a  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  en- 
suing period  of  years  we  have  seen  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  all  segments  of  the 
construction  industry  and  this  has  af- 
fected the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center.  This 
is  the  reason  the  legislation  is  before  us 
today.  The  records  indicate  that  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  further  funding  to  fin- 
ish the  construction  of  the  Center.  I 
firmly  believe  the  Center  should  be  built 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  provide  the 
proper  memorial  to  President  Kermedy 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  place  in 
the  Capital  of  the  free  world  a  center 
for  performing  arts  which  is  so  badly 
needed  for  the  further  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Washington  area. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  testi- 
mony on  this  legislation  when  it  was 
heard  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  believe  that  the  position  pre- 
sented by  the  witnesses  in  support  of  this 
legislation  was  a  strong  one  and  one 
which  we  should  follow.  I  therefore 
strongly  support  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  particular  time. 


I  thought  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
by  way  of  contrast  here  that  this  Center 
is  going  to  cost  the  American  people,  by 
private  and  taxpayer  contributions.  $66 
million.  The  great  critics  of  the  entire 
show,  the  great  critics,  are  the  second- 
class  mail  media,  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Some  of  them  are  in  praise 
of  the  project  and  some  are  not.  In  any 
event,  the  deficit  in  second-class  mail  to 
the  UJS.  Post  Office  is  $267  mUUon  a 
year.  I  really  do  not  think  we  can  take 
to  heart  their  criticism  when  they  cause 
that  kind  of  a  deficit  as  compared  to  the 
Investment  we  are  ttUking  about  here  of 
only  $66  million. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  our  very  beloved  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
McCormack)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
real  need  for  this  bill,  as  we  all  know,  is 
to  enable  the  completion  of  the  national 
memorial  In  the  city  of  Washington  in 
memory  of  our  late  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kermedy.  It  is  most  pleasing  to 
me  to  see  the  bipartisan  support  that  is 
being  given  to  this  bill  not  only  in  the 
House  but  in  the  White  House,  where 
both  President  Johnson  before  the  term 
of  his  oflBce  expired  recommended  the 
amount  involved  in  this  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  also  made  the  same  recom- 
mendation. 

This  is  a  memorial  to  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  view  every  President 
not  as  a  Democrat  or  Republicim  Presi- 
dent but  as  a  President  elected  either  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  or  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  However,  to  me — and  I  know 
my  colleagues  all  have  the  same  state  of 
mind — once  a  man  assumes  the  ofiBce  in 
the  White  House,  he  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And,  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  honor 
the  memory  of  the  Presidents  of  our 
country.  Perhaps,  in  the  near  future, 
some  other  memorial  might  come  before 
the  House  in  cormection  with  some  other 
one  of  our  outstanding  Presidents.  And. 
if  I  £im  here,  I  will  be  supporting  it  and 
I  know  other  Members  if  they  are  here 
will  be  supporting  it. 

The  need  for  this  is  one  that  we  all 
recognize.  The  justification  is  clear,  and 
I  am  sure  the  great  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  recognize  it.  As  I  said, 
the  pleasing  thing  to  note  is  the  bi- 
partisan  support  in  connection  with  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  House,  bi- 
partisan support  evidenced  by  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  now 
by  President  Richard  Nixon. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  It  will  be  a  fitting  memorial 
for  all  time  to  the  memory  of  one  whom 
we  knew,  one  who  took  the  journey  of 
life  with  us  and  whose  life  was  unfor- 
timately  terminated  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  It  is  fitting  for  a  memorial 
to  all  Presidents,  but  it  is  particularly 
fitting  for  one  whose  life  was  taken  un- 
der the  tragic  circumstances  as  we  all 
know  the  life  of  John  Kermedy  was 
taken. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  Speaker 
yield? 

Mr.   McCORMACK.   I  am   happy  to 
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shield    to    the    distinguished    minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  to  the 
Members  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
legislation,  as  I  have  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  want  my  comments  of  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  be  misunderstood.  I  still  believe 
that  there  is  a  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  Architect  and  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  agree  with  the  need  and  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation  and  I  intend 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  justification  for  anyone  mis- 
understanding the  comments  made  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  His  comment  was  construc- 
tive and,  certainly,  everyone  drew  the  in- 
ference that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan supports  the  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  statement  which 
he  has  just  made,  removes  any  doubt  In 
that  respect. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have  a  bill 
-to  the-memory  of  a  late  President  whose 
"life  was  unfortunately  taken  under  tragic 
circumstances  with  his  life  still  ahead  of 
him.  A  memorial  to  exist  for  all  time  is 
a  part  of  the  national  history  of  our 
country.  I  repeat  that  I  am  greatly 
pleased  that  the  message  will  go  out  over 
the  coimtry  that  this  bill  is  supported  in 
a  bipartisan  manner  and  could  very  well 
relate  to  any  one  of  our  Presidents. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  on  this  side  to  a  most  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  a  most  valued  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Cultural  Center,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU  of 
us.  even  with  the  very  best  of  intentions, 
are  subject  at  times  to  error.  On  occasion 
we  make  miscalculations  despite  our  best 
efforts.  This  has  happened  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  this  Center  as  it  has 
similarly  happened  with  respect  to  most 
construction  costs  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Earlier,  in  the  debate  on  the  rule 
several  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  pointed  out  that  at  one  time 
we  had  believed  that  this  might  be  con- 
structed wholly  from  public  subscrip- 
tions without  any  Federal  funds  Then 
in  1963  and  in  1964  the  Congress  decided 
to  expand  the  Center,  to  make  it  our 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
and  to  match  privately  subscribed  funds 
dollar  for  dollar  with  Federal  funds.  We 
believed  at  that  time  honesUy  that  the 
Center  thus  could  be  completed  for  $15.5 
million  of  Federal  contribution.  We  were 
in  error. 

It  should  not  be- necessary  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  all  of  us  are  subject 
to  error.  The  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  only  last 
week  was  reminded  in  the  newspapers 
that  he  on  one  occasion  had  said  that,  if 
a  certain  man  were  not  appointed  to  a 
certain  post,  he  would  resign.  Nobody 
wants  to  hold  the  Secretary  to  that  It 
was  an  honest  error,  an  honest  miscal- 
culation of  what  might  happen. 

The  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Nixon,  in  the  course 
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of  the  campaign  last  November  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  surtax.  I  credit  him  with 
an  honest  analysis  of  the  situation,  and 
an  honest  miscalculation,  and  I  credit 
him  with  the  honesty  and  the  frankness 
and  the  courage  to  come  back  to  us  and 
to  say  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and 
to  ask  us  to  give  him  an  extension  of 
the  surtax. 

As  one  Member  on  this  side,  I  thought 
this  was  a  responsible  thing  to  do.  and  I 
voted  for  it. 

Now  we  are  asking  the  Members  to  do 
what  is  a  responsible  thing  to  do.  The 
Congress  made  a  commitment  that  we 
would  provide  one-half  Federal  fimds. 
We  would  match  dollar  for  dollar  what 
was  raised  from  the  private  sector.  The 
private  sector  has  raised  $24  million, 
S8  million  more  than  the  Congress  has 
appropriated.  So  to  appropriate  this  $7.5 
million  that  this  bill  requests  would  In 
one  sense  be  simply  a  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  that  we  made  in  1964. 

Just  how  much  is  S7.5  million,  really? 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  pointed 
out,  it  is  a  little  less  than  4  cents  per 
citizen.  Now.  you  cannot  get  very  much 
mileage  or  much  satisfaction  out  of 
beating  your  breast  and  saying  that  we 
have  had  a  great  big  economy  vote  when 
you  boast  that  you  voted  against  that. 

Talking  about  the  question  of  values, 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  know  not  only 
the  cost  of  something,  but  also  the  value 
of  something.  The  Nation  spends  $4  bil- 
lion every  year  on  dog  food.  During  the 
time  that  we  have  been  trying  to  raise 
the  money  to  complete  this  Center,  our 
coimtry  has  expended  some  $500  billion 
on  the  implements  of  terror  and  destruc- 
tion. We  have  done  that  because  we  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  defend  the  values 
and  the  standards  of  the  United  States. 
But  now,  if  it  is  worthwhile  to  expend 
$500  billion  during  this  period  to  defend 
in  a  military  way  the  freedom  and  the 
standards  of  the  United  States,  is  it  not 
worth  raising  $7.5  million,  or  4  cents 
apiece,  to  build  something  that  stands 
for  the  best  in  American  life ;  something 
that  facilitates  and  permits  free  expres- 
sion for  which  we  have  always  stood  as  a 
Nation;  something  that  epitomizes  and 
symbolizes  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
standards  of  our  country? 

The  question  really  is:  Do  we  want  to 
appropriate  $7.5  million  that  is  necessary 
to  complete  this  structure,  and  have  it 
as  something  of  which  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  can  be  proud?  Do  we  want 
this,  or  do  we  want  an  uncompleted 
structure,  standing  half  done  as  a  monu- 
ment to  congressional  indifference? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  HJl.  11249, 
which  authorizes  additional  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. I  heartily  support  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  I  fer- 
vently hope  the  House  acts  favorably  on 
it. 

A  center  for  the  arts  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  memorial  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent. The  Congress  recognized  this  when, 
in  1964,  it  changed  the  National  Cutural 
Center  to  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  this  Center  is  the  only  me- 
morial in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  Presi- 


dent Kennedy.  And  today  it  stands  only 
partially  completed,  in  dire  need  of  an 
additional  $20  million  so  that  it  can  be 
completed. 

As  well  as  serving  as  a  tribute  to  an 
American  President  whose  interest  in 
and  concern  for  art  were  well  known,  the 
Center  will  also  provide  badly  needed 
professional  symphony  and  opera  facili- 
ties for  the  entire  Washington  area.  That 
these  are  needed  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  obvious;  that  a  great  world  city  should 
be  without  them  is  unthinkable. 

Yet  the  Center  stands  only  partially 
completed  today.  Unfortunately,  adverse 
conditions  have  increased  its  cost  far 
beyond  what  we  authorized  in  1964.  So 
our  choice  at  this  time  is  a  very  practical 
one.  We  may  either  authorize  more 
money  for  the  Center,  or  we  may  fail  to 
do  so  and  see  it  remain  as  it  is,  a  half- 
covered  skeleton. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  Hobson's  choice, 
and  our  only  alternative  is  to  approve 
this  bill.  The  conunlttee  estimates  that 
if  we  fail  to  do  so  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  completion  at  the  rate  of  12  per- 
cent a  year.  But  I  heartily  endorse  Chair. 
man  Fallon's  statement  that  his  com- 
mittee will  consider  no  further  monetary 
aid  for  this  Center.  We  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever spending  the  taxpayer's  money  only 
to  be  told  when  one  authorization  is 
exhausted  that  another  is  needed. 

So  I  believe  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  completion  of  this  vital  Center 
for  the  performing  arts.  With  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  we  can  build 
a  cultural  edifice  unrivaled  in  the  world. 
and  a  living  memorial  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy would  have  appreciated. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R, 
11249  is  legislation  which  has  my  full 
and  complete  support.  I  recall  in  1964 
when  we  passed  the  Initial  legislation 
dedicating  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter to  the  memory  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  renamed  it  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  we  determined  this  would 
be  the  sole  memorial  to  the  President  in 
Washington  and  would  carry  out  one 
of  the  basic  interests  in  his  life  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  cultural  center  for  the 
performing  arts  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
During  the  period  of  1964  to  the  present 
the  Kennedy  Center  along  with  every 
other  type  of  construction  in  the  United 
States  has  run  into  unforeseen  difiBcul- 
ties  due  to  a  niunber  of  reasons  which  are 
fully  and  carefully  discussed  in  the  re- 
port and  are  basically  because  of  the 
escalation  in  the  cost  of  construction 
throughout  the  country.  For  this  reason 
this  bill  is  before  us  today  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  construction  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  by  some  $12.5  mil- 
lion Federal  fimding.  The  sum  of  $7.5 
million  of  basic  construction  will  be 
matched  by  private  money  and  there  is 
an  additional  $5  million  increase  for 
the  bonding  authority  contained  in  the 
ori.c;inal  legislation  to  construct  the 
underground  garage  and  its  facilities. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  reasonable  in- 
crease when  we  consider  all  the  facts  in- 
volved between  1964  and  1969.  I  submit 
we  have  an  obligation  today  to  fulfill 
our  basic  commitment  this  Congress 
made  in  1964.  I  submit  there  is  a  need 
not  only  for  a  cultural  center  in  the  Na- 
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ticm's  Capital  but  a  proper  memorial  to 
our  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
that  this  legislation  which  will  complete 
the  construction  of  the  Center  will  carry 
out  that  basic  problem. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  support  and 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  considering  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  arts,  I  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  story  on  how  the  West 
German  Government  provides  leadership 
in  this  field. 

In  one  ^season  alone,  its  theaters  re- 
ceived public  subsidies  equaling  $95  mil- 
lion and  American  operatic  artists  must 
go  to  Germany  to  find  audiences  for 
their  talent.  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill 
and  include  the  article  in  connection 
with  these  remarks: 

Big  SX7BSIDIE8.  Bold  Design,  Rich  Opera 
(By  Ann  M.  ElUs) 

Bonn. — A  West  German  parliamentary 
deputy  stood  up  recently  in  the  Biindestag 
and  asked  Indignantly  why  German  opera 
bouses  hired  so  many  foreign  singers. 

The  answer,  though  the  deputy  may  not 
have  reaUzed  it,  was  all  to  the  credit  of  West 
Germany's  Qourlshlng  musical  life. 

So  many  opera  houses  dot  the  cities  of 
this  land  that  there  are  not  enough  German 
singers  to  meet  the  demand.  Ck>unting  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  states,  cities,  and 
privately  owned  theaters — and  not  including 
touring  oom{>anle6 — the  number  of  West  Ger- 
man stages  which  present  vocal  performances 
totals  well  over  160. 

Not  surprisingly,  dozens  of  young  and 
hopeful  American  singers  are  attracted  to 
Germany  to  launch  their  careers. 

"Most  Americans  coming  to  sing  In  a  Ger- 
man op>era  house  start  out  with  an  'Anfanger 
Vertrag' — a  'beginner's  contract,"  "  explained 
Conrad  Immel,  one  of  two  Texans  currently 
singing  with  the  Theater  der  Stadt  in  Bonn. 
"This  means  that  although  it  is  a  two-year 
contract,  the  house  can  fire  you,  or  you  can 
decide  to  leave  at  the  end  of  one  year." 

SCHOLARSHIP    WINNER 

"Fortunately,"  be  added,  "mine  was  a 
'Pach  Vertag,'  which  specified  my  voice 
range  and  was  a  firm  conunitment  for  two 
years." 

Mr.  Immel,  a  baritone,  was  a  scholarship 
winner  in  the  1966  Metropolitan  Opera  Na- 
tional Council  Auditions,  receiving  the  Mrs. 
Ogden  Phlpps  Award  of  $2,000.  (This  was 
the  last  such  audition  to  be  held  on  the 
stage  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
In  New  York  before  it  was  torn  down.)  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics, 
bachelor  of  music  degree  In  voice,  and  master 
of  music  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas 
at  .Austin.  He  was  a  Pulbrlght  scholar  in 
Vienna  1964-66,  studying  at  the  Wiener 
Akademle. 

Two  years  generally,  I  think.  Is  long 
enough  to  make  the  cultural  adjustment  to 
living  in  Europe,  to  learn  German,  and  to 
understand  the  often  very  different  artistic 
procedures  and  standards  here."  Mr.  Inunel 
continued.  "If  a  singer  stays  longer  than  a 
year  or  two.  he  has  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  full  grounding — which  Is  what  coming  to 
Europe  is  all  about." 

Since  joining  the  Bonn  Municipal  Opera 
In  August,  1966,  Mr.  Immel  has  sung  90  per- 
formances of  major  roles,  including  the 
Count  In  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Wolfram  in 
"Tannhauser,"  Oermont  In  "La  Travlata," 
Lord  Henry  Ashton  In  "Lucia  dl  Lammer- 
moor."  Dr.  Malatest*  in  "Don  Pasquale,"  and 
Lord  Nottingham  In  "Roberto  Devereux." 

This  Is  more  than  I  could  possibly  have 
hoped  for  In  the  same  length  of  time  at 


home,"  said  the  Texan.  "Six  really  good  roles 
that  I'm  delighted  to  have  done." 

It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  having 
learned  the  roles,  Mr.  Immel  stressed.  "The 
great  thing  Is  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
sing  them  on  stage.  Then,  when  your  big 
chance  comes,  you  are  professionally  ready." 

Dr.  Richard  M6nnlg,  who  after  World  War 
II  became  head  of  West  Germany's  far-flung 
Inter  Natlones  program — created  to  spread 
German  culture  abroad — reminisced  about 
the  first  exchange  which  he  helped  arrange 
m  the  late  1920'8,  between  the  JullUard 
School  of  Music  In  New  York  City  and  the 
Berlin  Academy.  The  fellowship  grants  were 
for  $1,000  and  were  awarded  to  Charles  Kull- 
man  and  Susanne  Fisher. 

Within  his  first  four  weeks  at  the  academy, 
KvUIman  had  a  rare  opportunity.  He  was 
chosen  at  the  last  moment  to  replace  the 
regular  singer  in  the  role  of  Plnkerton  in 
"Madama  Butterfly"  at  the  Berlin  State 
Opera.  His  success  was  immediately  ac- 
claimed In  the  press.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  State  Opera  Company  in  Berlin  and 
later  sang  In  Vienna,  at  La  Scala,  and  the 
Metropolitan. 

Susanne  Fisher's  rise  was  not  so  meteoric. 
But  she,  too,  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Opera  In  Berlin  and  went  on  to  further 
success. 

Widespread  operatic  activity  explains  the 
lively  demand  for  singers,  and  public  sub- 
sidies explain  why  West  Germany  can  sup- 
port so  many  opera  houses.  In  one  season 
alone  Its  theaters  receive  grants  from  public 
funds  amounting  to  380  million  deutsche 
marks  (195  million) . 

In  "Meet  Germany,"  published  by  the 
Atlantlk-BrUcke  press  of  Hamburg,  the  mat- 
ter of  subsidy  Is  put  most  graphically. 

EVERT    SEAT   FILLED 

"Traditionally  the  theater  and  opera  (in 
Germany]  are  not  private  enterprises,"  wrote 
Hans  Schwab-Fellsch,  "but  are  subsidized 
by  the  federal  states  or  the  cities.  In  this 
way  an  Imaginary  lO-mark  bill  I$2.50)  lies 
evening  for  evening  on  every  theater  seat. 
The  sum  varies  but  on  the  average  works  out 
at  this  rate.  The  entrance  fee  paid  by  the 
audience,  either  at  the  box-offlce  or  by  sub- 
scription, is  therefore  no  real  fee." 

Rising  from  the  ruins  of  World  War  II, 
West  Germany  had  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  new  material  and  design 
concepts  in  theater  construction. 

A  leading  example  Is  the  new  Bonn 
Municipal  Opera  House,  built  In  1966  on  the 
west  bank  of' the  Rhine.  Architects  Klaus 
Gessler  and  Wllfrled  Beck-Erlang  took  Into 
consideration  fresh  theories  of  acoustics,  de- 
veloped in  part  by  Dr.  Fritz  Wlnckel,  profes- 
sor of  acoustics  at  Berlin  Technical  Univer- 
sity. 

Disappointment  with  the  first  halls  built 
in  the  postwar  years,  explained  Dr.  Wlnckel, 
"led  to  study  of  acoustical  conditions  pre- 
vailing In  famous  buildings  of  past  epochs." 
This  study  proved  that  concert  halls  of  the 
period  1869-88  possesed  the  best  acoustic 
properties. 

These  buUdlngs  were  of  the  neoclasslc 
style.  Including  elements  such  as  pillars, 
caryatids,  caisson  celling,  and  plaster  mold- 
ings, which  gave  a  diffusing  effect  to  soimd. 
"On  the  average  these  halls  possessed 
the  resonance  time  of  two  secondLB,"  wrote 
Dr.  Wlnckel,  "which  Is  nowadays  regarded 
as  the  optimum  for  a  symphony  concert. 
The  architectural  style  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod has  subjected  Itself  Increasingly  to  the 
principles  of  acoustics." 

Construction  elements  Included  box  seats 
which  resemble  drawers  pulled  out  of  a 
chest,  asymmetrically  shapied  ground  plans, 
and  the  maximum  breaking  up  of  walls 
which  reflect  sound. 

"The  most  Interesting  celling,"  declared 
I>r.  Wlnckel,  "Is  the  kind  which  Is  drawn 
down  a  Uttle  toward  the  stage  In  order  to 


attain  an  energetlcaUy  advantageous  direc- 
tion of  sound." 

Ample  use  of  wood  paneling  In  postwar 
German  opera  houses  reflects  the  convic- 
tion of  musicians  that  wood  lends  warmth 
to  music.  Wood  paneling,  according  to  ex- 
perts, suppresses  the  deep  notes,  allowing 
the  sound  to  become  clearer  and  lighter. 

PtTBLIC    RESPONSE    SXCONDART 

Generous  tax  subsidies  give  enviable  free- 
dom to  Ottowemer  Meyer,  head  stage  de- 
signer at  Bonn,  who  pluis  the  sets  and  cos- 
tumes for  most  of  the  pieces — opera,  ballet, 
and  drama — played  In  the  municipal  theater. 

Audience  reaction  Is  not  the  first  concern 
of  Mr.  Meyer,  who  also  designs  sets  for 
Essen,  Vienna,  Munich,  Zurich,  and  Flor- 
ence. "Public  reception,"  he  declared,  "la 
secondary  to  the  artistic  worth  of  the  pro- 
duction." 

First  he  reads  the  piece  and  discusses  It 
with  the  director  and  conductor.  Then  Mr. 
Meyer  researches  the  historical  background 
of  the  opera  or  play  and  translates  this  Im- 
pressionlstlcally  into  modem  images. 

Demonstrably  the  Bonn  operagoer  likes 
what  his  tax  money  buys.  More  than  90 
percent  of  all  seats  In  the  Theater  der  Stadt 
Bonn  are  filled  by  season  subscriptions.  The 
performing  artists,  whether  from  Germany 
or  abrofid,  are  therefore  assured  of  continu- 
ously full  houses  and  the  steady  demand  for 
their  services  generated  by  this  lively  oper- 
atic environment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman  while  I 
join  in  support  of  H.R.  11249  for  an  ad- 
ditional $12,500,000  in  direct  appropria- 
tions and  borrowing  authority  for  the 
completion  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way 
construction  of  this  project  has  been 
handled. 

It  is  apparent  that  carelessness  and  a 
lack  of  foresight  in  the  planning  and  the 
construction  of  the  Center  have  escalated 
the  cost  and  resulted  in  a  large  measure 
of  waste.  It  appears  that  the  architect, 
right  from  the  outset,  miscalculated  the 
cost. 

We  have  experienced  a  $2.7  million  es- 
timating error  in  the  amounts  of  the 
structural  steel  and  a  $1.2  million  in- 
crease in  the  cost  factor  for  change  or- 
ders. In  addition,  there  has  been  the 
inclusion  of  gifts  worth  over  $2  million 
in  the  private  contribution  account,  add- 
ing to  the  total  cost  that  Congress  Is  now 
required  to  meet. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  disturbing  cir- 
cumstances, I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  present 
all  relevant  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  possible  recovery  pro- 
ceedings. I  believe  a  conclusive  determi- 
nation should  be  made  as  to  whether  any 
moneys  are  recoverable  from  the  parties 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  errors 
and  miscalculations  that  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  cost  of  this 
project. 

The  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  deep  concern.  But  what 
is  the  alternative  in  this  instance?  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  rejection  of  this  bill 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  The  over- 
all construction  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
is  more  than  50  percent  complete.  The 
present  structure  cannot  be  allowed  to 
grace  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  its 
unfinished  state. 

To  allow  construction  to  remain  stag- 
nant would  be  to  perpetuate  a  mistake, 
destroy  the  public's  faith  in  our  recognl- 
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tlon  of  the  need  for  the  performing  arts 
In  our  Nation's  Capital  and  tarnish  a 
well-deserved  memorial  for  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  private  sector  and  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  made  generous  contri- 
butions to  the  Keimedy  Center.  It  must 
be  completed  if  we  are  to  uphold  the 
intent  and  dignity  of  its  purpose.  Any- 
thing other  than  that,  would  be  dis- 
graceful. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  this 
legislation  to  increase  the  Oovemment's 
contribution  toward  construction  of  the 
Jolm  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  The  bill  seeks  a  $7.5-mil- 
llon  increase,  raising  the  Government's 
share  of  construction  costs  from  $15^ 
to  $23  million.  The  need  for  this  in- 
crease— admittedly,  a  dramatic  one — is 
clear  and  pressing. 

The  Center,   this  Nation's  principal 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
.    cannot  be  completed  without  the  sup- 
,  pl^pntal  spending  authority  sought  in 
the  bill  now  before  us.  Delay  in  this 
project — completing  only  a  part  of  the 
Center,  for  example,  and  putting  off  the 
rest  until  later — would  be  an  affront  to 
the  memory  of  President  Kennedy  and 
would  deny  the  Center's  facilities  to  the 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   Americans 
who  are  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
them.    Still    another    reason — this    one 
more  practical  In  nature — can  be  cited 
against    delay.    Construction    costs   are 
skyrocketing,  moving  upward  at  a  rate  of 
about  12  percent  a  year.  Expert  wit- 
nesses have  informed  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  a  significant  lag  in 
construction  of  the  Center  would  cause  a 
startling  $10  million  increase  in  its  cost. 
The  reasons  for  the  present  increase 
In  the  Center's  cost  are  legion.  Between 
January  1964,  when  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted an  estimate  of  $46.4  million,  and 
January  1969,  the  cost  of  building  con- 
struction soared  by  almost  30  percent. 
Indeed,  up  to  $14  million  of  the  $15.8 
million  increase  in  the  Centers  cost  can 
be  charged  to  this  inflationary  trend. 
Another  reason  is  the  careful  control  of 
the   timing   of   subcontract   awards   to 
avoid  overcommitment  of  fxmds.  Still 
another  is  underestimation  of  the  cost 
of  structural  steel  and  concrete  form 
work.  Other  reasons— wholly  unpredict- 
able ones— can  be  cited.  A  longshore- 
men's strike,  for  example,  delayed  ship- 
ments of  marble  from  Italy. 

The  Kennedy  Center— meant  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  late  President  as  a  major 
new  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of 
the  country  he  loved— cannot  be  finished 
unless  we  pass  this  legislation. 
Again.  I  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  the  House  will  very 
quickly  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  11249,  designed 
to  insure  the  completion  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  which  is  still  under  construction 
here. 

As  the  membership  recalls,  this  proj- 
ect was  approved  on  a  doUar-for-doUar 
matching  basis.  Up  to  the  present  time 
over  $24  million  have  been  contributed 
to  its  construction  from  private  contrl- 
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butions,  which  is  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Congress  has  so  far 
appropriated. 

The  very  able  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  have 
very  clearly  explained  that  additional 
funds  are  required  because  the  estimates 
were  made  11  yeitrs  ago  and  most  of  the 
increased  costs  are  due  to  Infiation  and 
the  fact  that  construction  contracts 
could  not  be  all  awarded  at  the  same 
time,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount  of  fimds  tliat  would  be  privately 
donated. 

We  are  today  assured  that  all  the  cost 
flgiu-es  have  been  projected,  and  that  no 
more  appropriations  will  be  requested 
from  the  Congress.  If  any  additional 
fimds  are  required,  they  must,  in  the 
future,  be  solely  solicited  from  private 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Is  50  per- 
cent completed.  Independent  authorities 
have  testified  that  if  any  construction 
delay  is  experienced  now.  It  will  substan- 
tially increase  actual  completion  costs  in 
the  future,  to  the  approximate  extent  of 
$10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  September  of 
1958,  President  Elsenhower  signed  into 
law  the  measure  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  national  cultural  center  in 
this  Nation's  Capital.  As  you  know,  the 
sudden  and  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy  moved  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider the  status  of  the  Center  and  ap- 
prove it  as  the  principal  memorial  to 
President  Kennedy.  The  project  Is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  great  national  interest 
and  it  will  be  a  permanent  inspiration 
for  all  Americans  and  for  visitors  from 
every  part  of  the  globe  to  perseveringly 
strive  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  mankind.  For  this  reason  and  in  this 
spirit.  I  urge  the  House  to  resoundingly 
adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11249,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  such 
Center. 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  more  than  a 
living  memorial  to  the  late  President:  it 
is  a  tangible  symbol  that  the  American 
people  £ind  their  Government  recognize 
that  things  of  the  spirit  are  as  important 
to  the  future  of  mankind  as  material  im- 
provements and  technological  advances. 
It  constitutes  fiu-ther  recognition  of  the 
arts  at  the  national  level. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  Nation  Is  not  do- 
ing enough  for  the  arts,  for  the  music, 
dance,  theater,  visual  and  spoken  arts 
that  invigorate  us  as  a  people  and  sus- 
tain men  as  individuals,  and  that  will 
give  identity  to  oiur  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

I  wish  that  It  had  been  possible  to 
complete  the  Kennedy  Center  at  its  orig- 
inal cost  but  construction  estimates 
of  11  years  ago  unfortunately  bear  little 
resemblance  to  today's  costs.  Over  $24 
million  in  private  contributions  have 
been  collected  for  the  Center's  construc- 
tion. We  must  complete  this  building  and 
without  more  expensive  delay. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  trimming 


unnecessary  Federal  spending — but  i 
consider  the  $12^4  million  In  this  blU 
necessary — and  would  re^iectfully  sug. 
gest  to  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  that 
point  of  view  that  a  review  of  the  budgets 
of  some  of  the  other  departments  of  this 
Government  would  reveal  simis  well  in 
excess  of  that  amount  In  appropriations 
and  loan  authority  that  could  be  elimi- 
nated without  danger  to  our  country  or 
its  important  programs. 

I  urge  bipartisan  support  of  this  bill 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  for  HJl.  li24j, 
authorizing  appropriation  for  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  an  addi- 
tional $7.5  million,  to  be  matched  by  an 
equal  sum  of  non-Government  contri- 
butions, and  increasing  the  Center's 
bonding  authority  by  $5  million. 

The  increase  in  costs  for  this  fitting 
memorial  to  our  late  President  is  another 
of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral  we  have  met  smce  esti- 
mates first  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  construction  costs. 

There  is  little  disagreement  on  the 
need  for  the  Center  nor  on  the  contribu- 
tion which  it  will  make  to  the  cultural 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
most  imfortunate  that  its  costs  have 
increased.  But  it  is  as  urgent  todsy  that 
we  persevere  in  its  development  as  it  was 
when  we  first  authorized  the  Center.  I 
strongly  urge  approval  of  the  needed 
extra  funds. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  May  31,  1969,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

CtTLTUEE  Costs 


There  was  no  reason  for  anyone  to  suppose 
that  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  would  be  more  Immune  than 
any  other  structure  to  the  severe  impact  of 
rising  construction  costs.  Accordingly,  there 
Is  no  occasion  for  surprise  that  the  cultural 
center's  trustees  have  returned  to  Congress 
for  further  financial  help  to  complete  this 
half-finished  edifice  on  the  Potomac. 

At  a  House  subcommittee  hearing  this 
week,  the  OSA's  public  buildings  commlB- 
sloner  listed  a  variety  of  factors  responsible 
for  an  Increase  of  about  $20  million  above  the 
original  cost  estimates.  And  the  subcommit- 
tee members  quite  rightly  demanded  the  full 
details,  for  it  is  certain  that  they,  In  turn, 
will  be  called  upon  by  other  members  of  the 
House  for  a  complete  explanation. 

But  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  the  great  bvilk  of  the  $20-mimon  escala- 
tion in  the  cost  estimates  made  five  years 
ago  is  attributable  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
which  has  struck  aU  elements  of  the  con- 
struction Indxistry. 

The  new  legislation  seeks  a  $7.5  million  ad- 
dition in  the  federal  contribution  to  the  cen- 
ter, plus  $6  million  more  in  loans — the  $7.6 
million  to  be  matched  by  increased  funds 
raised  from  private  sources.  Congress  should 
approve  the  requests,  of  course,  for  the  same 
fundamental  reason  that  it  supported  the 
project  in  the  first  place:  The  cultural  center 
is  needed  In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  serve 
legitimate  national  p\u-poees. 

Next  week,  a  similar  national  facility  Is 
scheduled  to  open  in  Ottawa,  which  Is  being 
fully  financed,  incidentally,  by  the  Canadian 
government.  By  coincidence,  the  cost  of  the 
Ottawa  center  also  has  increased  by  about 
$20  mlUion  during  the  course  of  its  construc- 
tion. It  seenu  unlikely,  at  best,  that  Wash- 
ington's center  can  be  ready  for  use  before 
1971.  To  extend  that  date  any  further,  for 
reasons  that  are  avoidable,  would  serve  to 
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jnake  the  lUUmate  price  tag  even  higher— 
lod  msUte  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  to 
recommit  the  bill  requesting  additional 
funds  for  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
lor  the  Performing  Arts  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  opposition  to  the  arts,  to  the 
Center,  or  to  a  memorial  to  President 
Kennedy.  I  have  long  supported  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  I  was  the  primary  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  to  create  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  Kennedy  Center.  To 
the  contrary,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
it.  However,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  inefiBciency  which  has  surrounded 
the  construction  of  the  Center.  The  cost 
of  the  project  has  greatly  exceeded  its 
cost  estimates  and  its  available  funds. 
This  increase  in  costs  is  greatly  due  to 
poor  estimates  of  building  costs  and  in  a 
failure  to  consider  rising  costs  of  con- 
struction. Improper  timing  of  subcon- 
tracting has  resulted  in  additional  costs. 
Failure  to  consider  the  Center's  near- 
ness to  National  Airport  has  also  added 
to  the  Center's  costs.  Many  of  these  mis- 
takes could,  smd  should,  have  been 
avoided. 

These  inefficiencies  are  not  unique  to 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center;  rather, 
they  permeate  irmumerable  federally 
funded  projects.  To  interpret  my  vote 
properly,  one  should  view  it  as  a  protest 
of  the  habit  we  have  of  rewarding  in- 
efficiency, and  not  as  a  protest  of  either 
the  concept  of  a  center  lor  the  arts  or  the 
creation  of  such  a  center. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.    11249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
(Public  I^aws  85-874,  88-260)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$15,500,000"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$23,000,000". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$15,- 
400,000"  each  of  the  two  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "$20,400,000". 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  as- 
certain from  some  Member  if  the  $5  mil- 
lion provided  in  this  bUl  is  not  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try? We  have  heard  almost  nothing  from 
the  sponsors  about  the  $5  niillion  that 
wUl  be  authorized  along  with  the  $7.5 
million. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  answer  the  question  posed 
by  the  distinguished  Member  from  Iowa. 


The  $5  million  is  in  the  same  category 
as  the  $15.4  million,  which  is  to  complete 
the  parking  facility.  The  board  of  trust- 
ees will  set  rates  sufiBcient  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  all  the  $5  mllUon  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers,  amd  it  will  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  the  mere  hope  of  the 
gentleman  that  they  will  get  that  kind 
of  revenue  from  the  parking  facility.  I 
believe  it  was  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  who  said 
earUer  that  the  cost  of  the  1.600  park- 
ing spaces  will  be  some  $12,700  each. 
When  does  the  gentleman  think  that 
$20,400,000  will  be  amortized,  and  the 
taxpayers  get  their  money  back,  if  ever? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman . 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  been  here  longer  than  I  have  been, 
but  just  since  my  arrival  on  the  scene 
I  have  seen  a  300  percent  growth  rate  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  means  a 
300  percent  growth  in  crime? 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  the  population  has  climbed  by  300 
percent  in  15  years,  and  the  tourism 
population  has  gi  own  from 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  the  take 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  support 
the  city  of  Washins^ton  has  increased  by 
about  that  much  over  the  years. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield, 
because  I  want  to  make  my  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  take  all  of  my  5 
minutes,  if  you  do  not  mind,  because  I 
have  another  question  or  two  that  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

During  this  15-year  period,  we  have 
had  a  shortage  of  over  2C,000  parking 
spaces  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  But  I 
am  sure  that  this  garage  that  will  ac- 
commodate less  than  2,500  cars,  will  be 
used,  if  not  by  people  going  to  fbe  Center, 
certain'y  woiild  provide  parkin^facilities 
for  the  different  private  and  Government 
agencies  in  the  area,  so  I  am  sure  they 
will  get  enough  money  refunded  to 
amortize  the  bonds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  tourists — 
your  constituents  and  mine,  that  you 
talked  about  so  much  a  little  while  ago. 
are  not  going  to  park  down  there  in 
Foggy  Bottom  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  or  $3 
per  day  and  walk  from  there  to  the 
Capitol  or  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Or  are  the  spaces  going  to  be  occupied 
by  the  crowd  down  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  have  that  kind  of  money  to 
spend  on  parking?, 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  parking  fees  will  be 
commensurate  and  not  cheaper  than 
those  charged  at  public  parking  garages 
in  Washington,  and  all  of  them  are  filled, 
if  the  gentleman  has  tried  to  get  into 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
assurances  are  better  than  the  assur- 
ances and  promises  we  have  been  get- 


ting all  through  the  years  as  to  what 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  called 
on  to  spend  on  this  white  ele- 
phant. Apparently,  we  are  now  spending 
or  will  be  if  this  bill  is  passed,  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  $66  million  cost  of 
the  thing — and  which  was  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  1  red  cent  accord- 
ing to  members  on  the  Committee  (ni 
Public  Works  and  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. Is  Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  GRAY.  She  is  one  of  the  horwrary 
chairmen.  We  have  Mrs.  Easenhower  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Onassis  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  They  all  are  honorary  chair- 
men. But  she  is  not  of  the  actual  oper- 
ating board  of  the  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  ArlstoUe  miss 
$12  y2  milUon?  Would  he  miss  this 
money— or  would  the  combination  of 
Mrs.  Onassis  and  Aristotle  miss  $12  V2 
million  for  this,  one  of  the  so-called  love- 
liest buildings  in  the  world? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  . 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  understand  he  broke  his 
arm  falling  off  his  wallet. 

But  the  point  is,  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 
this  is  not  being  built  for  the  Kermedys. 
This  is  being  built  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  part  I  tried  to  point  out 
during  the  debate  and  we  got  off  the 
target  here.  Mr.  Eisenhower  first  con- 
ceived of  this.  This  is  not  something  that 
was  conceived  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
Mr.  Eisenhower  conceived  of  this  Center 
in  1958  and  it  is  for  the  American  people 
and  it  fills  a  great  void  and  a  great  need. 
I  really  think  it  is  a  little  unfair  to  say 
that  the  Kennedy  family  or  anyone  else 
ought  to  subsidize  the  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  President 
Eisenhower  ever  conceived  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  was  going  to  pay  for 
this  monstrosity  down  there  on  pollution 
ridden  Potomac  River. 

I  am  surprised,  really  I  am  surprise 
that  Onassis  caimot  spend  a  Uttle  of  his 
money  on  this  thing  and  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry.  Incidentally.  I 
never  heard  so  many  regrets  and  sorrow 
in  coimection  with  bringing  a  bill  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  ex- 
pressing regret  that  he  had  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  never  heard  so 
many  regrets  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man, sorrow  that  he  has  to  inflict  this 
pimishment  on  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  through  them  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  GRAY.  We  are  regretful  to  bring 
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this  bill  out,  but  we  have  no  alternative. 
U  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation,  we  will 
have  a  half-completed  monstrosity  in- 
stead of  a  beautiful  facility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  who  said  that  if 
he  could  not  raise  the  necessary  money 
from  philanthropic  sources  around  the 
country,  he  would  resign?  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Frklinghuysen)  is.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  anybody  has  asked 
the  chairman  for  his  resignation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  point  out  that  that 
statement  was  made  during  the  interim 
period  between  1958,  when  the  Cultural 
Center  Act  was  passed,  and  the  passage 
.  of  tJbe  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  in 
.  1904..  The  size,  the  scope  of  the  project, 
the  cost  of  the  project,  and  many  things 
have  changed  since  Mr.  Stevens  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  bet  your  life,  a  lot  of 
other  things  have  changed.  We  have  run 
up  a  $365  billion  debt.  They  tell  us  that 
hunger  is  rampant  in  the  land,  that  in- 
flation and  the  cost  of  living  is  sky- 
rocketing. Yes,  a  lot  of  things  have 
changed.  But  you  have  no  oomcamction 
whatever  about  coming  in  here  today  and 
asking  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to 
foot  a  bill  of  $12.5  million  more  for  a 
total  of  $33  million  for  this  white 
elephant. 

Why  do  you  not  leave  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  alone  in  deals  of  this  kind? 
That  was  your  promise.  If  the  interested 
parties  cannot  raise  the  mcmey,  let  it  sit 
there  half  finished. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  that?  Then 
you  would  be  carrying  out  your  promise 
to  the  American  people:  that  it  would 
not  cost  them  1  red  cent.  I  do  not  care 
how  thick  or  thin  you  slice  it  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  this  boondoggle  got 
started.  That  was  the  foot  in  the  door,  the 
camel's  nose  imder  the  tent.  You  did  not 
live  up  to  your  promises. 

I  am  sure  you  regret  coming  in  here 
today  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  put  up 
another  $12.5  million:  $12.5  million  may 
not  mean  much  to  the  taxpayers  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  or  Cairo.  111.,  or  Perry 
County,  m.  I  do  not  know.  But  $12.5 
million  is  a  pretty  good  piece  of  change 
where  I  come  from. 
I  shield  back  the  bcdance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  quite  a  bit  about  so-called  white 
elephants  and  inferences  about  the 
Raybum  Building  and  GrifBth  Stadium 
excessive  costs,  but  I  would  like  to  put 
this  in  a  little  different  context. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  weeks  we  have 
witnessed  repeated  attacks  on  defense 
spending,  and  a  veritable  chortis  of 
voices  has  been  raised  in  repetition  of 
the  late  President  Eisenhower's  warning 
about  the  "conjunction  of  an  immense 


Military  Establishment  and  a  large  arms 
Industry"  in  America — what  General  Tke 
called  the  military-industrial  complex. 
Of  course,  this  sentence  or  two  in  Ike's 
farewell  address  was  only  a  small  part 
of  his  message  and  I  feel  many  have  dis- 
torted the  real  thrust  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's farewell  message;  namely,  that 
America  must  be  prepared  against  those 
nations  that  would  detroy  its  freedom. 
During  all  of  this  time  that  we  have 
been  hearing  about  gigantic  cost  "over- 
runs" and  deliberate  underestimating  of 
new  weapons  projects,  a  new  and  insidi- 
ous complex  has  been  operating  in  our 
midst  with  no  word  of  warning  or  appre- 
hension utttered  by  a  single  soul  in  this 
country.  It  would  appear  that  only  cost 
overruns  in  the  Pentagon  on  new  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  were  suspect.  On 
the  other  hand,  routine  architectural 
and  construction  projects  go  scot-free. 
Only  today  have  we  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  not  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  learned  of  the  dan- 
gerous new  "cultural-industrial  com- 
plex," which  has  been  hard  at  work  slip- 
ing  extremely  costly  projects  through 
Congress. 

The  stock-in-trade  of  the  cultural- 
industrial  complex  is  first  to  win  congres- 
sional authorization  by  asserting  a  proj- 
ect will  be  privately  financed,  then  to 
obtain  public  funds  by  pledging  private 
fimds  on  a  matching  basis,  and  finally 
to  extract  more  taxpayer  moneys  by 
pleading  escalation  of  costs  due  to  in- 
flation and  other  reasons. 

Today  I  congratulate  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  unmercifully  laying 
bare  the  maneuverings  of  the  cultural- 
industrial  complex  as  regards  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  first  authorized 
in  September  1958  when  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House,  as 
has  been  stated,  and  subsequently  re- 
named the  John  P.  Kermedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  memory  of  the 
late  President  Kermedy. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  to- 
day is  asking  the  House  to  increase  the 
authority  for  direct  appropriations  for 
the  National  Cultural  Center  from  $15.5 
million  to  $23  million — an  increase  of 
nearly  50  percent.  That,  incidentally,  is 
an  increase  which  compares  favorably — 
or  unfavorably,  depending  on  your  point 
of  view — with  the  military  cost  overnins 
we  have  been  hearing  so  much  about 
lately.  Perhaps  the  cultural-industrial 
complex  simply  hates  to  see  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  grab  all  the 
gravy.  Anyway,  we  all  know  that  if  you 
are  No.  2  you  "try  harder!" 

We  hear  repeated  criticism  of  the  De- 
fense Department  because  some  con- 
tracts are  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding.  We  hear  charges  of 
sloppy  and  wasteful  procurement  and 
oversight. 

What  about  the  Kennedy  Center?  This 
project  is  being  built  on  a  cost-plus- 
flxed-fee  contract. 

Zeroing  in  on  the  horrendous  increstse 
in  the  cost  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  sleuths  fail  to 
blame  the  cultural-industrial  complex. 
They  say  some  of  the  increase  is  due 
to  "error  on  the  part  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  on  the  part  of 


the  architect,"  some  to  project  changes, 
some  due  to  strikes  and  "other  acts  be- 
yond  anyone's  control" — I  presume  that 
would  be  acts  of  God — and  some  due  to 
"the  meteoric  rise  in  construction  costs  " 
Well,  what  has  brought  all  these 
about? 

The  committee  says  that  the  cost  rise 
due  to  inflation  is  "estimated  conserva- 
tively" at  about  $9  million.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  say  there  is  anything 
conservative  about  this  project. 

With  apologies  to  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  we  note  that  about  $15.8 
million  of  the  cost  increase  is  attributed 
to  "underestimating."  Whose  fault  is 
that?  Certainly,  as  has  been  well  pointed 
out,  the  architect  flgiu-es  in  all  this.  And 
we  will  Just  have  to  blame  the  cultural- 
industrial  complex,  whoever  they  are. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  more 
and  final  point.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
the  escalation  in  construction  costs  will 
amount  to  if  the  surtax  is  not  extended 
And  yet  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
pleading  and  "bleeding"  for  additional 
f imds  for  the  Kermedy  Center  today  are 
among  those  who  fought  the  surtax  ex- 
tension a  few  days  ago  and  thus  invited 
an  escalation  of  the  inflation  which 
plagues  not  only  the  Kennedy  Center 
project  but  steals  from  every  wage 
earner  in  America. 

In  case  you  have  not  decided  from  my 
comments,  I  am  against  this  extension 
as  a  promised  against — further  raid  on 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  performing 
a  great  service  today  in  pointing  out  the 
dual  standard  which  is  applied  to  the 
military-industrial  complex  and  the  cul- 
tural-industrial complex. 

I  should  like  to  also  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  speculate  with  me  as  to  how 
many  Members  who  voted  against  the 
extension  of  the  surtax  just  a  week  ago 
last  Monday  will  be  supporting  this  pro- 
posal today? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  Members  ol 
the  DSG  are  all  culturally  inclined  by 
both  assumption  and  self -styling,  and  I 
believe  that  will  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  know  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices delving  into  research  and  subsequent 
defense  of  our  needed  I-D  complex  and 
compliment  him  on  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  cultural  center  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  I  should  like  to  start  out 
by  commending  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thohpson)  who  had 
an  original  interest  in  trying  to  do  a  job 
for  the  cultural  center. 

This  has  extended  through  the  years, 
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but  I  fear  that  on  the  House  floor  I  must 
deplore  what  takes  place  in  the  House 
committees,  and  what  takes  place  in  the 
Congress.  The  project  has  been  developed 
without,  really,  any  analysis  by  the  Con- 
gress as  to  expenditures,  or  as  to  loca- 
tion, and  as  to  what  is  being  done  as  we 
plan  for  the  future. 

I  regretted  very  much  when,  24  hours 
after  the  assassination,  this  became  an 
appropriation  process  and  it  was  swimg 
into  something  where  one  oould  not  vote 
against  it  because  of  the  fact  that  a  Pres- 
ident dearly  beloved  by  coimtless  millions 
of  our  people  was  being  used  by  those 
in  the  cultural  center  in  order  to  swing 
appropriations  out  of  the  public  funds. 

We  were  promised  that  it  was  not  go- 
ing to  costmore  than  $45  million,  as  I 
recall  it.  Then,  the  parking  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  building.  It 
was  originally  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  operation.  We  were  told  that  there 
was  no  problem  as  far  as  jet  airplane 
noise  was  concerned.  This  was  all  being 
taken  care  of.  It  was  all  understood.  You 
will  find  this  all  in  the  record,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  access  was  easing  and  there 
were  no  problems  in  connection  with  it. 
The  plea  was  made  by  me,  among  others. 
to  take  the  parking  to  downtown  Wash- 
ington and  separate  it  so  that  the  Center 
could  liven  up  downtown  Washington 
and  provide  parking  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
There  it  could  pay  for  itself  and  we 
would  not  have  to  have  the  most  expen- 
sive parking  in  the  world  built. 

No  one  said  anything  today  about  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  coming  in  here 
shortly  with  a  request  for  $5  million  for 
a  subway  extension  if  and  when  we  get 
the  subway  built.  Evidently  people  will 
not  be  able  to  take  their  cars  down  there 
to  park  and  be  able  to  go  anywhere  from 
there  sensibly.  You  cannot  walk  sensibly 
from  the  place  at  all.  I  just  feel  that  we 
have  had  a  plea  made  by  people  for  years 
who  are  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  wrong,  and  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge that  these  programs  have  been  an- 
nounced and  promoted  without  real  sub- 
stantiation of  the  facts. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  His  position  is  well 
known.  I  Join  with  him  in  the  fear  that 
if  we  move  all  of  these  cars  down  there, 
the  whole  shebang  will  fall  into  the  pol- 
luted Potomac. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  I  am  against 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  I  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  which  will  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  coomiittee. 

I  believe  the  issue  is  not  one  as  to 
whether  we  will  honor  or  dishonor  a 
beloved  President  who  was  assassinated 
during  his  tei-m  of  ofiBce.  This  merely 
clouds  the  issue.  It  is  not  the  issue  at  all. 
The  issue  is  one  as  to  the  means  by  which 
we  will  finance  the  Center.  I  just  do  not 
buy  the  idea  personally  that  we  have 
only  two  alternatives  in  doing  this; 
namely,  one,  to  soak  the  taxpayer  for  the 
additional  millions  necessary  to  complete 


it,  or  else  to  leave  the  Center  unfinished. 
I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  talent 
and  the  ability  to  be  able  to  finance  it 
by  other  means.  I  think  the  committee 
should  look  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  record.  But  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
give  us  a  little  more  information  than 
has  been  given  so  far  about  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  raise  these  funds 
from  subscriptions.  I  am  moved  to  ask 
this  because  I  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  today  a  statement  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  quoting  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  2, 1969, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  committee 
formed  to  raise  funds  to  build  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
New  York  City  has  raised  $184  million 
from  individuals,  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, and  government.  I  will  ask  my 
friend  from  New  York  about  this,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  knows  .something 
about  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  I  assume  it  is  a  center 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  discussing  here 
today. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  conunit- 
tee  accepted  the  word  of  someone  that  a 
real  effort  was  made  to  raise  this  money 
or  whether  the  record  will  show  that  a 
really  serious  effort  was  made  and  to 
what  extent  and  nature  of  those  efforts. 

I  have  a  lot  of  difHculty  imderstanding 
how  a  committee  in  New  York — and  I 
do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  coim- 
try  the  committee  came — could  raise 
$184  million  in  subscriptions  to  build  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  yet  we  cannot  raise  throughout  this 
entire  country  the  necessary  remaining 
funds  from  private  sources  to  complete 
this  Center. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  indicated  when  I  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  spoke  as  a  trustee.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  more  could  have  been  done 
to  raise  this  money  from  private  funds. 
But  I  might  say  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter it  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  substan- 
tial funds  from  a  city  like  Wsishington 
as  it  is  in  New  York  because  there  just 
simply  is  not  that  money  available  in 
Washington  on  a  private  basis.  Granted 
that  this  is  a  national  effort,  but  there  is 
not  the  interest  in  Cleveland  or  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  to  contribute 
substantial  funds  to  a  cultural  center 
in  Washington  as  there  would  be  to  con- 
tribute substantial  funds  in  their  home 
cities. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  it  has  repeatedly  been  said 
during  the  debate  tliat  this  Center  is  be- 
ing built  for  our  constituents  who  come 
to  Washington  to  use,  constituents  from 
50  States  of  the  Union.  We  see  the  sum 
of  $184  million  raised  from  11,474  people 
for  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  and  Congress  is  being  told  that 
$7,500,000  cannot  be  raised  likewise  for 


this  center.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
people  in  California,  North  Carolina, 
Texas  and  in  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  would  not  contribute  if  this  matter 
were  presented  to  them  in  the  right 
way. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  have  the 
record  show  what  effort  has  been  made 
to  raise  this  money  in  the  50  States  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
a  very  definite  effort  has  been  made  on 
the  part  of  some  very  dedicated  people, 
including  Mr.  Stevens  and  members  of 
his  staff,  most  of  whom  serve  without 
pay,  who  have  gone  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  have  raised  as  I  earlier  men- 
tioned some  $24  million  which  is  $8  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  the 
Center.  They  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to 
be  possible  to  raise  the  total  amoimt  by 
private  fimding.  They  have  been  working 
at  it  now  for  10  years.  They  have  done  a 
good  job  and  they  deserve  our  thanks 
rather  than  our  condemnation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  not  condenming  any- 
one. I  am  asking  for  information.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  telling  the  com- 
mittee that  the  record  will  show  that  a 
diligent  effort  has  been  made  over  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  and  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  raise  this  money  ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  sum  of  $24  million  has 
been  raised  and  that  is  by  far  more  thiin 
has  been  appropriated.  The  original  ar- 
rangement was  that  we  would  match  the 
contributions  dollar  for  dollar,  but  we 
did  not  recognize  what  the  total  cost 
would  be.  But  during  the  26  years  that 
the  Washington  Monument  remained 
half  completed,  sticking  like  a  sword  in 
the  sky,  diuing  all  that  time  efforts  were 
being  made  to  extend  it  and  complete  it 
and  those  efforts  were  tmsuccessful  imtil 
the  Congress  came  in  finally  with  the 
needed  funds. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  understand  how 
11.000  people  were  willing  to  put  up  $184 
million  in  New  York  for  the  Lincoln 
Center  and  we  are  now  being  told  that 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  $7,500,000  addi- 
tional from  private  sources  and  that  pub-  - 
lie  funds  will  l>e  required  to  complete  the 
Kermedy  Center  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  good  de- 
bate and  I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  the 
point.  However,  there  are  two  matters 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  have  not  been 
discussed.  One  of  these  matters  is  that 
just  last  week  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  a  coun- 
try of  20  million  people,  they  dedicated 
a  cultural  center  almost  precisely  this 
size  and  almost  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  cost.  They  did  this  in  Canada, 
a  coimtry  of  only  20  million  people 
through  100-percent  Government  appro- 
priations and  not  a  dime  of  private  con- 
tribution. Are  we  now  saying  that  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  cannot  afford  an  appropriation  of 
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$7.5  million  to  complete  a  center  for  over 
200  million  people? 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
JoHNsoif)  was  there  last  week  and  at- 
tended the  d'Klication,  and  saw  the  first 
performance,  and  said  it  was  a  very  stir- 
ring feeling,  and  that  the  Canadians 
took  grreat  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
built  this  faculty  and  they  were  going 
to  enjoy  it. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point 
out  just  some  of  the  Members  who  are 
on  the  Bofu-d  of  Trustees — just  some  of 
them — listen  to  this  list,  and  see  if  they 
should  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter: 

We  have  Mr.  Allen,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education;  the  very  dlstingiiished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Pinch;  Senator  F^ulbright,  of 
Arkansas;  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service; 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

We  have  the  very  distingiilshed  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  and 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinghuysen).  We 
have  Mr.  George  Meany,  the  president 
of  the  APL-CIO,  Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mum- 
ford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  S.  DiUon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Roger  L.  Stevens  has  devoted  1 1  years 
without  1  cent  of  remuneration  in  rais- 
ing $24  million.  If  you  think  it  is  easy 
to  go  out  and  raise  S24  million  for  any 
cause,  then  try  it  sometime. 

We  have  the  very  distinguished  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
they  have  worked  hard  to  build  this 
structure,  and  these  gentlemen  and  these 
ladies  have  come  here  and  said  that  it 
is  a  must,  if  we  are  to  complete  this 
center.  And  for  me  and  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Public  Buildings  and  Culture, 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  am  willing  to  trust  the  operation  of  this 
Center  in  such  illustrious  hands  as  I 
have  enumerated  here.  And  as  far  as  an 
economy  vote  is  concerned,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  testified 
that  if  we  dismiss  all  of  the  skilled  peo- 
ple who  are  working  on  this  job.  that  it 
will  cost  $10  million  more  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  a  year  from  now,  or  2  years  or 
3  years  from  now,  plus  a  12-percent  rise 
In  construction  costs. 
So  you  cannot  vote  "no"  and  go  home 
and  say  "I  saved  the  taxpayers  S7.5  mil- 
lion" because  it  will  cost  $10  million  plus 
the  $7.5  million  if  we  come  back  with 
subsequent  legislation. 

So  I  urge  the  House  to  take  pride  in 
what  the  subcommittee  Is  doing  here,  like 
Canada  has  done,  and  vote  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fails  to  make 
the  real  point,  and  that  is  resardless  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  this  afternoon — Members  had 
better  begin  asking  themselves  the  ques- 
tion of  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money  and  whether  we  can  have  it  both 
ways.  As  I  look  at  the  record  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  as  compared  with  the 


vote  of  last  year  on  the  surtax,  it  would 
appear  that  many  have  turned  from  a  re- 
sponsible vote  to  one  of  ro  responsibility, 
yet  they  are  always  willing  to  appropriate 
untold  sums  but  they  are  never  willing 
to  face  up  to  the  issue  of  raising  the 
taxes  to  meet  expenditures.  We  should 
realize  we  must  raise  the  money  to  cover 
spending,  or  some  time  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  must  leam  that  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  home  last  week, 
and  one  of  my  constituents  was  talking 
to  me,  and  said  it  was  certainly  amazing 
how  many  votes  did  change  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  the  surtax  question. 
And  the  fellow  who  was  talking  to  me,  he 
said  he  thought  it  depended  on  whose 
pig  was  in  the  parlor.  I  think  his  choice 
of  language  was  most  unfortunate,  at 
least  in  one  of  the  cases,  and  probably 
both. 

But  as  far  as  responsibility  goes.  I 
think  we  in  this  body,  whether  we  voted 
for  or  against  the  surtax  now  or  last 
year,  are  seeking  honestly  to  meet  our 
responsibilities.  I  would  not  question  smy- 
one  on  that  point.  We  have  a  nation  that 
is  spending,  if  our  information  is  cor- 
rect, $2.5  billion  a  month  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  are  talking  about  $7.5  million  in  the 
same  breath. 

I  wonder  how  we  can  do  that  seri- 
ously, to  say  we  can  make  the  one  ex- 
penditure on  the  one  hand,  and  you 
cannot  make  the  other  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  the  culture  of  this  country. 

Canada  has  been  mentioned.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  many 
of  the  Members  read,  carried  an  article 
last  week  stating  that  the  West  German 
nation  spent  $93  million  on  grand  opera, 
and  described  the  people  from  the  United 
States  who  go  over  there  to  find  a  place' 
to  perform,  and  to  find  an  audience,  be- 
cause none  is  available  to  them  at  home. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  find  our 
way  to  spare  this  small  amount,  per- 
centagewise, in  behalf  of  the  culture  and 
the  arts  of  this  country. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  woiUd 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  In  connection  with  the 
gentleman's  statement  concerning  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  of  $2'/2  billion 
and  the  per  month  military  contract 
overruns  that  have  been  mentioned.they 
are  counted,  not  in  the  millions  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  in  thousands  of 
times  a  million  dollars. 

I  just  wonder  how  many  people  be- 
lieve perhaps  that  fine  quotation  should 
be  changed  so  that  it  would  read:  "Bil- 
lions for  defense  waste,  but  not  1  cent  for 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  defending." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Young,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  C<Mnmlttee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  11249)  to  amend  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  such  Center,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  447,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMTT   OFFEKEO   BT 
MK.    SCHAOEBERG 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed  to  the  Mil? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SCRAOEBEBG  moves  to  recommit  the 
bUl,  Hit.  11249,  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  162,  nays  217,  not  voting  53. 
as  follows: 

fRoll  No.  99] 

YEAS — 162 

Abbltt  Corbett  Hammer- 

Abernethy  Cowg«r  schmldt 

Alexander  CunQingham      Hansen,  Idaho 

Andrews.  Ala.  Daniel,  Va.  Harsha 

Asbbrook  Davis,  Oa.  Hastings 

Beall,  Md.  Davis.  Wis.  Hubert 

Belcher  Dellenback  Henderson 

Bell,  Calif.  Denney  Hogan 

Betts  Dennis  Hosmer 

Bevill  Devl&e  Hull 

Blackburn  Dickinson  Hunt 

Blanton  Downing  Hutchinson 

Bray  Duncan  Ichord 

Brlnkley  Edwards,  Ala.      Jacobs 

Brown.  Mich.  Erlenbora  Johnson,  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Each  Jonas 

Buchanan  Eshleman  Jones,  N.C. 

Burke,  Fla.  Pish  Jones,  Tenn. 

Burleson,  Tex.  Fisher  Kazen 

Burlison,  Mo.  Flowers  King 

Bush  Flynt  Kleppe 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Foreman  Kuykendall 

CabeU  Fountain  Kyi 

Camp  Prey  Landgrebe 

Carter  Fuqua  Landrum 

Casey  Oettys  Langen 

Cederberg  Ooodllng  Latta 

Cbappell  Orlffln  Lennon 

Clancy  Gross  Lipscomb 

Clawson,  Del  Qubser  Lloyd 

Collins  Hagan  Lukens 

Colmer  Haley  McClure 

Conable  Hall  McEwen 
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McMillan 

Marsb 

Martin 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roblson 

Both 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ay  res 
Bennett 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utab 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Caffery 
Cblsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cobelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallen 
Farbsteln 
Feighan 
Plr.dley 
Flood 
Foln- 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 

WUllam  D. 

Fra,er 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 


.  Va 


Roudebuab 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

NATS— 217 

Garmats 

Oaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Oude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W. 

Heist  oski 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keltb 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McKneally 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUIs 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 

MOES 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottinger 


0tt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Weicker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
WyaU 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wymah 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reid,  N.T. 

Reifel 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stokee 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Williams 

Winn 

WriRht 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 53 


Anderson,  ni. 
Ardrews, 
N.Dak. 
Aspir.all 
Baring 
Barrett 

cxv— 


Berry 

Boggs 

Bow 

Bra  SCO 

Brock 

Cabin 
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Carey 

Celler  - 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Delaney 


Derwinskl 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dalaki 

Dwyer 

Brlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Jarman 

Klrwan 


Long,  La. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
Mallliard 
Mann 
May 

Minshall 
Monagan 
Morton 
Mosber 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


O'KonslU 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Held.  m. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Slsk 

Watklns 

Wolff 


Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ay  res 
Bennett 
B:aegl 
Blester 
Bingham 


Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown ,  Ohio 
Broyhlll  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utab 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Chlsbolm 


Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cobelan 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Dlggs 


KluczynaU 
Kocb 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 


Edwards.  Calif .  McCarthy 
Eilberg  McClory 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  againart. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Lujan  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett 
against. 

Mr.  B«u1ng  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  liOwensteln  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Iillnahall. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Moaher. 

Mr.  A^lnall  with  Mrs.  May. 

MPS.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Cleveland  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MATHIAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  ptuBsage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  162,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows : 

|RoU  No.  100] 

YEAS— 211 


Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FaaeeU 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 


McCloskey 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 

McKneally 
Macdonald, 


MacGregor 
Madden 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mahon 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Halpern 
Hamiltoo 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Waati. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif, 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moree 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Patten 


Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 


Johnson.  Calif.  Preyer,  N.C. 
Jones,  Ala.  Price,  lU. 

Karth  Pryor,  Ark. 

Kastenmeler      Quie 
Kee  Rallsback 

Keith  Rees 


Retd,  N.T. 

Reifel 

Reus* 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigortto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Williams 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Alexander 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell.  Calif. 

Betts 

Bevin 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Eray 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cun::lrgham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

DavU,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Der.icy 

Dennis 

Dev'ne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 


NATS— 163 

Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Ooodllng 
Orlffln 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haiey 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Ha  I  sen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hnrtlngs 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johrson,  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuvker.dall 
Kyi 

Larderebe 
Lardrum 
La r gen 
Latta 
Lennon 


Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

Obey 

HasEman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Sat  eifield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Si  belius 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

StrlKer  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

I'hompson.  Oa. 

Utt 
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Vaader  Jagt 

Whltt«n 

Wold 

Waggonner 

^Wldnall 

Wyatt 

Wampler 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

Watson 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wylle 

Welcker 

Wilson. 

Wyman 

Wh  alley 

Charles  H. 

Zion 

Whltehurst 

Winn 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 59 

Andefson,  HI. 

Dowdy 

Moragan 

Andrews, 

Dwyer 

Morton 

N.Dak. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mostaer 

Asplnall 

Prelinghuysen 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Raring 

Goldwatcr 

O'Konskl 

Barrett 

Green.  Oreg. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Berry 

Green.  Pa. 

Podell 

Bogi;s 

Oude 

Powell 

Bow 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Puclr.ski 

Braaco 

Jarman 

Purcell 

Brock 

Kirwan 

Reid,  ni. 

CabiU 

Long.  La. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey 

Lowenetein 

Roybal 

Celler 

Liijan 

Slkes 

Cbamberlain 

McDonald, 

Sisk 

Clay 

Mich. 

Sullivan 

Cleveland 

MalUlard 

Taft 

Collier 

Mann 

Watklns 

Delaney 

May 

Wolff 

OerwlnsU 

Mayne 

Dorn 

Mlnshall 

So  the  bill  was  passed.        ' 
-     The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
-pedrs-*- 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  »4r. 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Sir.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwater  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mrs. 
Reld  of  nilnoU  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  ISi.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.   Evlns  of   Tennessee   with  Mr.   Brock. 

liCr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cahill.       j 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer.l 

Mr  Podell  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  PudnskK  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Idlchlgan. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mayne. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOO  MUCH— BUT  SO  'TRUE 

(Mr.  MOSS  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art  Hoppe  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  admired  for 
years  because  of  his  satirical  expertise, 
but,  as  has  often  been  said,  many  a  truth 
is  spoken  in  jest. 

I  submit  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  most  recent  columns 
by  Mr.  Hoppe  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Star  and  is  entitled,  "Too  Much 
Truth  in  Advertising." 

Too  Much  TRtrrH  n*   Advertising 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Scene:  The  Creativity  Department  of  Jung 
ft  Rubicon.  Brash  young  Concepts  Director 
Clalrevllle  Klang  Is  outlining  a  new  advertis- 
ing campaign  for  the  agency's  top  executives. 
Klang:   Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  this 
Is  the  toughest  challenge  I've  ever  faced.  As 
you  know,  the  surgeon  general  wants  us  to 
Include  a  stiff  warning  in  all  our  cigarette 
advertising.   Now   if  he  gets   his  way  with 
Congress.  .  .  . 

Jung  (testily):  We  all  know  the  threat, 
Klang.  What  solutions  have  you  boys  In 
Creativity  come  up  with? 

Klang:  Just  wait  till  you  see  this  new  tele- 
vision commercial,  sir. 

(He  dims  the  lights  and  turns  on  a  pro- 
jector. On  the  screen,  a  beautiful  yoimg  girl, 
glowing  with  health,  smiles  seductively  at  a 
beautiful  young  man,  glowing  with  health. 
He  whips  out  a  package  of  Balmoral  ciga- 
rettes. "Have  a  Balmoral,  my  dear,"  he  says 
seductively,  "which  may  cause  death  from 
cancer,  coronary  occlusion,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, pulmonary  emphysema  and  other 
diseases.") 

Klang  (brightly) :  There,  that  should 
please  the  surgeon  general. 

Rubicon  (frowning  blackly) :  It  doesn't, 
Klang,  please  me. 

Klang  (hastily) :  I  knew  It  wouldn't,  sir. 
What  you  want  Is  something  more  subtle. 
Just  wait  till  you  see  this. 

(On  the  screen,  a  gaunt  man  In  a  batlilng 
suit,  seen  in  profile.  Inhales  a  Balmoral 
luxuriously  and  then  turns  to  the  camera 
to  reveal  a  long  scar  on  his  emaciated  chest. 
"I'd  rather  die,"  he  gasps,  "than  switch.") 
Jung  (with  a  shudder) :  That's  the  ugliest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  And  why  the  scar? 

Klang:  Lung  removal.  That  way,  I  think 
the  warning's  speclHc  enough  to  get  the 
surgeon  general's  approval. 

Rubicon  (angrily)  :  Well,  It  sure  as  hell 
doesn't  get  mine.  He'd  rather  die  than  switch, 
would  he? 

Klang:  You're  right  as  usual,  sir.  Now  what 
if  he  said  instead,  "It's  not  how  long  you 
make  It,  it's  Just  how  long  you  last." 

Jung  (pounding  his  flst) :  CKiod  Lord, 
Klang.  This  is  a  $10  million  account!  You've 
got  to  think  positively. 

Klang:  I'm  glad  you  said  that.  sir.  Some 
of  the  boys  thought  I  was  overdoing  positive 
thinking  on  this  next  one,  but  I  said  Mr. 
Jung  would  love  it.  Just  watch. 

(On  the  screen,  a  quiet  country  graveyard 
comes  into  view.  The  camera  pans  slowly  over 
row  upon  row  of  tombstones.  "Come,"  says  a 
gentle  voice,  "to  Balmoral  country.  Balmorals 
are  for  those  who  are  tired  of  the  Jangled 
pace  of  modern  living.  So  light  up  a  Bal- 
moral— for  the  rest  of  your  life.") 

Rubicon:  What  are  you.  Klang.  some  kind 
of  nut? 

Klang  (desperately) :  Wait,  you  bavent 
seen  the  one  with  the  guy  in  a  hospital  bed 
being  cared  for  by  pretty  nurses.  "If  you  liked 
chronic  bronchitis."  he  says  happily  "youll 
love  coronary  occlusion."  And  .  .  . 

Jung:  By  Ood,  Klang,  get  one  thing  and 
get  it  straight: 

We  can't  sell  death  and  disease  to  the 
American  public. 

Klang  (surprised)  :  But  why  not,  sir?  After 
all,  we've  been  doing  It  for  years. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAFETERIA  AND 
RESTAURANT  WORKERS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rei.iarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
workers  of  Capitol  Hill  applaud  the 
Speaker's  sympathy  with  their  cause  of 
achieving  labor-management  justice  for 
their  wages,  retirement  and  working 
conditions. 

Some  of  their  grievances  are  so  con- 
spicuously meritorious  as  to  require  not 
only  immediate  but  retroactive  redress. 

While  awaiting  permanent  legislation 
to  protect  these  workers,  it  would  be  a 
simple  act  of  justice  to  direct  the  Capitol 
Architect  immediately  and  retroactively 
to  effectuate  redress  of  the  following 
grievances: 

CAPrroL  Hill  Employee's  Association 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  demands  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  Employee's  Association  (Con- 
gressional cafeteria  and  restaurant  workers). 

We  demand  that : 

1.  Wage  arrangement  that  provides  a  year 
round  income  comparable  to  restaurant  and 
cafeteria  workers  In  private  Industry.  Wages 
shall  be  set  so  that  cafeteria  workers  Income 
Is  not  penalized  during  sessions  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session. 

2.  Wage  coverage  under  Federal  Consoli- 
dated Wage  Scale  (Nov.,  1968). 

3.  All  full  time  employees  shall  be  prlvi- 
Joged  to  making  a  40-hour  week  In  five  days 
(Monday  thru  Friday) . 

a.  All  Cafeteria  and  restaurant  workers  em- 
ployed on/or  before  January  1,  1969,  shall  be 
classified  as  full  time  employees. 

b.  All  full  time  employees  shall  be  paid 
time-and-one  half  for  all  work  over  forty 
hours — and  for  all  Saturday  work.  They  shall 
be  paid  double-time  for  all  Sunday  work. 

4.  Part-time  employees  shall  not  be  privi- 
leged to  work  at  anytime  or  In  any  capacity 
so  long  as  there  Is  any  full-time  employee 
who  has  not  earned  his  forty  hours  and  de- 
sires to  work. 

5.  Part-time  employees  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  work  Saturday  and  Sunday  if  there 
is  one  or  more  full-time  employee  who  has 
not  made  his  40  hours  in  the  period  Monday 
thru  Friday. 

6.  Congressional  Parties  held  during  regu- 
lar works  hours  shall  be  served  by  part-time 
employees.  No  full  time  employee  shall  be 
taken  off  his  regular  Job  to  work  a  party. 

a.  Full-time  employees  shall  have  priority 
in  serving  all  parties  on  off  days  and  after 
regular  working  hours.  (Hours  worked  serv- 
ing parties  on  off  days  and  after  regular 
hours  shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  a  full- 
time  employee's  40  hours. 

b.  All  Congressional  cafeteria  workers  shall 
be  full-time.  Employees  for  parties  shall  be 
hired  by  the  day  with  preference  to  Con- 
gressional cafeteria  workers.  Pay  shall  be 
commensurate  vrtth  pay  In  private  industry. 

7.  Every  specific  Jo'j  performed  shall  have 
a  title  and  a  Job  description  and  pay  scale. 

8.  Each  employee  shall  be  hired  into  a 
specific  Job  position  and  shall  be  paid  the 
appropriate  rate  for  his  particular  position. 

9.  All  promotions  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  "time  in  service"  or  the  Merit 
Promotion  Plan.  This  shall  include  all  posi- 
tions that  come  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

10.  That  all  forms  of  penalties  for  legiti- 
mate days  missed  from  work  (especially 
Monday)  cease  immediately.  Annual  leave 
should  be  honored. 

11.  That  a  Board  of  Grievances  be  Imme- 
diately established  to  be  composed  of  not 
more  or  less  than  two-thirds  members  of  the 
cafeteria  service.  (None  shall  be  from  the 
supervisory  or  managerial  level.) 
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12.  That  all  cafeteria  employees  with  six 
months  in-service  be  given  free  Job  advance- 
ment training  if  vacancy  occurs. 

13.  That  employees  shall  be  notified  of  any 
emergency  telephone  call  within  10  minutes 
after  call.  Calls  to  be  made  by  employees 
should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  only  on  an 
emergency  basis  unless  during  lunch  or  break 
time.  

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE TOM  MBOYA,  FORMER  KEN- 
YAN MINISTER  FOR  PLANNING 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
and  someone  who  has  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  not  only  the  political  de- 
velopment of  Africa  but  also  with  most 
of  its  leaders,  including  the  late  Mr. 
Mboya,  I  feel  it  my  humble  and  painful 
duty  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that 
geritleman  who  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious sons  Africa  has  produced. 

Members  of  the  House  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  late  Tom  Mboya 
began  his  political  career  in  those  tur- 
bulent days  of  Kenya's  struggle  for  in- 
dependence during  the  early  fifties  when 
he  became  the  (General  Secretary  of  the 
Kenya  Federation  of  Labour  in  1953.  The 
late  Tom  Mboya  was  then  only  22;  an 
age  which  even  by  what  we  know  of 
Africa's  statesmen  may  still  be  regarded 
as  "tender".  Considering,  therefore,  that 
the  K.F.L.  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
became  the  chief  instrument  for  Kenya's 
independence  movement,  it  can  be  said 
without  question  that  its  head,  Tom 
Mboya,  indeed  possessed  and  displayed 
liighly  remarkable  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. Truly,  the  success  of  that  struggle 
and  the  achievements  of  the  Republic 
of  Kenya  since  independence  are  all  a 
pointer  to  the  wisdom  and  devotion  of 
the  country's  political  ~  leadership ;  an 
achievement  to  which  Tom  Bboya's  con- 
tribution is  immeasurable. 

Today,  the  Republic  of  Kenya  grieves 
over  the  trsigic  death  of  one  of  her  ablest 
sons.  Africa  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  leading  political  figures  and  patriots 
of  all  time.  The  United  States  of  America 
regrets  the  departure  of  a  good  friend. 
I  am  sure  Members  of  the  House  would 
recall  the  late  Mr.  Mboya  as  one  of  the 
most  articulate  spokesmen  of  Africa  ever 
heard  in  this  coimtry.  He  impressed 
many  Americans  with  his  wisdom  and 
wit.  By  his  understanding  of  America 
without  compromising  his  own  stand  on 
African  questions  and  interests,  he  en- 
deared himself  to  many  without  forfeit- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  compatriots  and 
other  Africans.  Tom  Mboya,  like  all  men 
living  or  dead,  has  had  his  admirers 
and  detractors.  I  am  however  confident 
that  by  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
in  life,  the  overwhelming  verdict  of  those 
who  came  to  luiow  him  would  be  that,  his 
was  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
African  freedom  and  advancement  and, 
above  all,  one  of  loyal  service  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Kenya. 

As  the  grief-stricken  people  of  Kenya 
mourn  the  death  of  their  fallen  country- 


man, those  that  are  opposed  to  African 
political  independence  and  development 
might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  trag- 
edy to  all  sorts  of  obnoxious  factors.  Lest 
such  men  be  complacent  in  their  errone- 
ous and  self-deceptive  thinking,  it  might 
be  well  to  remind  them  that  our  own 
performance  at  home  in  the  treatment 
of  our  political  opponents  and  leaders  of 
our  society,  especially  in  the  recent  past, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  should  be 
wise  therefore  to  withhold  our  biased 
judgment  on  the  present  misfortune  in 
Kenya  until  the  facts  are  known.  And 
even  where  some  of  us  feel  the  urge  to 
make  what  in  our  own  minds  may  seem 
to  be  intelligent  guesses,  one  would  hope 
that  we  may  have  the  courage  to  move 
away  from  the  usual  unsophisticated 
views  so  often  expressed  on  African 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of 
Tom  Mboya  is  a  tragic  loss  for  Kenya, 
for  Africa,  and  for  all  the  friends  of  that 
gentleman  and  the  country  he  loved  and 
toiled  for.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  express  the  hope  that  Members 
of  this  august  House  would  join  me  in 
extending  our  sincerest  condolences  to 
the  bereaved  family  of  the  late  Tom 
Mboya,  to  President  Jomo  Kenyata,  the 
Government,  and  people  of  Kenya. 


NO  FREE  SAMPLES  OF  PORNO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIAL 

(Mr.  HUNG  ATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing recent  Washington  Post  article 
deals  with  a  serious  problem  of  our 
times: 

Los  Angeles,  June  28. — Marvin  Miller  had 
one  unbreakable  rule  for  the  50  employes  who 
print  and  ship  pK)rnographlc  books  at  his  fac- 
tory— no  free  samples. 

Even  Miller's  16-year-old  son,  in  the  mail 
room  sending  out  books  and  magazines  with 
pictures  that  make  the  Playboy  style  of  nu- 
dity look  llke.kld  stuff,  can't  carry  home  any 
of  the  500  titles. 

Miller  doesn't  want  gifts  or  free-lance  sales 
by  his  employes  cutting  into  his  $10  million 
annual  volume  as  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
producers  of  erotic  material  which  he  adver- 
tises as  pornographic  but  denies  is  obscene 
legally. 

"I'm  in  the  business  primarily  to  make 
nxoney."  said  the  graying  and  bearded  Mil- 
ler at  his  desk  before  a  map  of  his  market- 
place, the  United  States. 

Pornography  is  big  business  in  America. 
It's  made  mililonalres  of  Miller  and  others. 
And  it's  made  monumental  problems  for  par- 
ents and  public  officials. 

An  Associated  Press  investigation  disclosed : 

About  200  companies  in  the  country  pro- 
duce pornographic  books,  magazines  and 
films.  Their  worJcs  fiood.  uninvited,  into  mil- 
lions of  American  mailboxes  and  through  a 
chain  of  distributors,  onto  the  shelves  of 
bookstores  across  the  country. 

Total  sales  of  pornographic  material  are 
staggering.  Estimates  range  upward  from  $500 
million  a  year,  dwarfing  the  likes  of  the  huge 
Government  Printing  Office  ($17  million  an- 
nual sales).  Miller  says  his  hottest  item,  an 
amply  illustrated  handbook  on  intercourse, 
sold  500,000  copies  in  a  year — or  roughly  equal 
to  first-year  sales  of  William  Manchester's 
"Death  of  a  President."  1967's  best  seller. 

Postal  authorities  are  swamped  with  com- 


plaints—167.792  in  1968  alone — from  people 
who  received  lurid  advertising.  President 
Nixon  has  demanded  a  law  to  keep  offensive 
sex  ads  out  of  the  mails,  and  187  bills  are 
pending  in  Congress  to  control  the  tidal 
wave  of  pornography. 

Since  1957,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  case  of  Roth  vs.  U.S..  meeting  the 
legal  definition  of  obscenity  has  been  as 
difficult  as  holding  a  greased  pig.  The  Roth 
decision  said  that,  to  be  obscene,  the  domi- 
nant appeal  of  material  must  be  to  prurient 
Interest  in  sex,  must  affront  community 
standards  and  must  be.  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value. 

In  the  dozen  years  since  that  decision,  a 
flood  of  pornographic  mall  has  Inundated 
American  mailboxes. 

New  court  decisions  generally  have  rein- 
forced Roth.  Almost  any  printed  material 
vrtth  a  story  line,  no  matter  how  thin,  is  re- 
deeming to  a  book  of  pictures  otherwise  ob- 
scene. And  the  community  standard  is  being 
met,  the  courts  have  held,  so  long  as  others 
are  selling  material  as  explicit  and  lurid  as 
what  you've  got  to  offer. 

The  latest  decision,  in  a  Georgia  case,  over- 
turned laws  forbidding  possession  of  mate- 
rial admitted  to  be  obscene. 

"...  The  mere  private  possession  of  ob- 
scene matter  cannot  constitutionally  be  made 
a  crime,"  said  the  court.  "If  the  first  amend- 
ment means  anything,  it  means  that  a  state 
has  no  biislness  telling  a  man,  sitting  alone 
in  his  own  house,  what  boolcs  he  may  read  or 
what  films  he  may  watch." 

Miller  has  cashed  in  on  the  court  rulings. 
He  reprinted  the  most  recent  decision  as  the 
cover  page  on  his  latest  catalogue  of  sex  pub- 
lications. It  not  only  helps  sales,  but.  he  rays, 
it  reinforces  "my  moralistic  point  of  view: 
that  the  establishment  shouldn't  control  the 
thoughts  nor  the  ways  in  which  people  wish 
to  enjoy  themselves." 

Sales  have  been  good.  By  his  own  account- 
ing. Miller  went  into  business  three  years  ago 
with  $25,000.  Now,  he  says,  his  annual  profit 
is  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  his 
net  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Evi- 
dence indicates  his  figures  may  be  conserva- 
tive. For  example,  his  Initial  investment  in 
the  top-selling  sexual  manual  was  $2000,  in- 
cluding $1000  to  the  couple  who  posed  for 
the  photos.  His  sales  so  far:  $2.5  million  or 
a  thousand  times  his  initial  investment. 

But  other  business  costs  run  dear.  Miller, 
40,  says  he's  been  arrested  30  times  in  two 
years.  Last  December  he  was  convicted  on 
three  counts  of  mailing  obscene  matter  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison.  He's  free 
on  bail  while  he  appeals. 

In  Loe  Angeles  alone.  Miller  is  fighting  54 
counts  of  selling  obscene  books.  He  says  his 
legal  expenses  last  year  topped  $200,000. 

Police  say  that  of  the  more  than  200  com- 
panies in  the  erotic  sex  trade  75  p)er  cent  of 
them  are  in  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  deal  with 
t^  serious  problem,  I  have  today  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  learned 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee: 

July  8.   1969. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  Along  with  other 
Members  of  Congress,  I  have  been  receiving 
an  avalanche  of  what  might  best  be  described 
as  "dirty  pictures"  and  suggestive  brochures 
which  had  been  mailed  to  my  constituents. 
I  believe  one  can  support  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  the  malls  without  sup- 
porting the  unrestricted  right  to  mall  un- 
solicited material  of  an  at  least  suggestive 
and  at  worst  pornographic  and  ooscene  na- 
ture into  homes  of  parents  with  teenage  and 
younger  children. 

Since  the  legal  definition  of  pornography, 
obscenity,  and  prurient  interest  is  unavoid- 
ably involved  in  the  enactment  of  approprl- 
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»to  legislation  and  a  valid  Inveatlgatlon,  I 
urge  you  to  designate  an  appropriate  Sub- 
oommlttee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
this  purpose. 

The  volume  of  unsolicited  mall  at  this 
character  is  so  heavy  that  legislative  action 
Is  Imperative.  I  would  hope  that  prompt  and 
effective  moves  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  forestall  hasty  and  Ill-considered  leg- 
islation being  placed  before  the  House. 

As  a  beginning  step  In  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  salacious  material,  I  would 
suggest  calling  before  the  Committee  the 
officers  and  executives  of  those  companies 
engaged  In  the  unsolicited  distribution  of 
this  questionable  literature  into  the  homes 
where  there  are  minors.  It  would  be  most  In- 
teresting to  hear  them  explain  their  reasons 
for  forwarding  such  unrequested  material 
and  to  hear  their  storj  as  to  how  this  serves 
any  useful  social  purpose  and  explain.  If 
possible,  their  position  as  to  why  this  is  iurt, 
and  not  pure  pornography. 

Tour  courteous  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  L.  HtnvGATe. 

TMs  field  Is  a  legal  labyrinth  and  no 
eff^Ive  legislation  can  be  produced  in 
this  area  unless  thorough  study  is  given 
both  to  the  rights  of  adult  citizens  under 
the  Constitution  to  read  and  examine,  at 
least  privately,  any  printed  matter  they 
choose  without  causing  harm  to  others; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  use 
the  Oovemment  mall  to  send  anyone 
material  which  is  both  unsolicited  and 
offensive  to  the  recipient  must  be  a  right 
of  some  size  smaller  than  that  contem- 
plated in  Magna  Carta. 

To  analogize  tort  law,  the  blind  and 
willful  mailing  of  unsolicited  materials 
may  be  akin  to  wanton  negligence  which 
renders  the  actor  responsible  and  liable 
because  of  his  reckless  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others. 
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ADDITIONAL  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT   OP  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noted  with  mixed  emotions  the  passage 
by  the  other  body  recently  of  S.  952,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  district  judges. 

This  act,  as  passed  by  the  other  body, 
provides  for  70  new  U.S.  district  judge- 
ships— 67  permanent  and  three  tempo- 
rary— for  45  of  the  93  Federal  district 
courts.  My  own  State  of  Florida,  which  Is 
the  fastest  growing  State  in  the  Nation, 
would  receive  two  additional  judges  for 
the  middle  district  and  three  for  the 
southern  district. 

The  new  judgeships  authorized  by  the 
act  are  in  part  those  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  its  September  1968  meeting,  and 
I  commend  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  other  body  for  acting  on  this 
most  necessary  legislation. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  civil  and 
criminal  cases  combined  totaled  102,163 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1969,  for 
which  figures  are  available,  civil  and 
crimlnsd  filings  have  increased  four  times 
over  the  number  for  the  same  period  In 
fiscal  1968. 


Criminal  filings  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  1969,  have 
Increased  dramatically.  The  composition 
of  new  criminal  case  fUlngs  refiects 
changes  in  five  specific  categories:  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  selective  service 
cases;  a  63-percent  increase  in  immigra- 
tion violations;  a  43.4-percent  increase  in 
burglary  cases;  31.9-percent  increase  in 
narcotics  violations  and  20.4-percent  in- 
crease in  assault  cases. 

These  figures  point  to  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  judicial  machinery  in  order 
that  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
particular  the  concept  of  a  speedy  trial, 
can  be  realized.  One  step  in  this  direction 
is  the  authorization  of  additional  judges. 
The  situation  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  even  more  acute,  indeed,  the 
situation  here  is  critical. 

As  of  June  1,  1969,  there  were  1,601 
criminal  cases  awaiting  action  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  these,  221  were  bench  war- 
rant cases,  meaning  that  the  defendants 
could  not  be  found;  25  involved  defend- 
ants undergoing  psychiatric  examina- 
tion at  St.  Elizabeths;  251  cases  were 
awaiting  sentencing;  and  1.104  were  tri- 
able cases. 

It  is  discouraging  to  note  that  the 
median  time  interval  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  from 
filing  to  disposition  of  criminal  defend- 
ants has  increased  from  3.6  months  in 
fiscal  year  1963  to  9.5  months  In  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  situation  is  no  better  in  the  Court 
of  Greneral  Sessions  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,500  criminal  jury  cases  pend- 
ing before  that  court  and  approximately 
3,500  civil  jury  cases.  With  respect  to 
the  civil  cases,  the  more  complex  ones 
are  sometimes  never  tried  at  all  because 
the  more  simple  ones  consume  all  the 
time. 

Even  more  shocking  is  the  fact  that 
as  the  backlog  continues  to  Increase,  the 
incidence  of  crime  continues  to  Increase 
at  even  a  faster  pace. 

The  latest  statistics  released  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment for  May  1969,  show  crime  has 
increased  12.2  percent  over  May  1968. 

Specifically,  homicide  was  up  37.5 
percent;  rape  up  66.7  percent;  robbery 
up  23.7  percent;  aggravated  assault  up 
36.1  percent;  and  larceny  up  64.3  percent. 
Thus  far  in  1969,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  crime  In  every 
major  category  over  the  same  period  of 
1968,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
trend  is  abating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  action  taken  by  the  other  body  in 
passing  S.  952  because  in  light  of  the 
above  figures  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  other  body  deleted  authoriza- 
tion for  six  additional  judgeships  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  justification  for  deleting  the  au- 
thorization for  judgeships  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  other  body 
wanted  to  wait  until  proixisals  for  re- 
organization of  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  completed  and 
reviewed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  more  than  5 
months  since  the  President.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  3i 
announced  that  legislation  to  restruc- 
ture the  court  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  being  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  on  April  18.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dlenst  stated: 

As  you — 

The  subcommittee — 

may  know,  the  Department  of  Justice 
strongly  favors  establishment  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  an  Integrated  local  court  sys- 
tem  that  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
genuinely  local  matters:  civil,  criminal  and 
juvenile.  We  are  now  developing  and  will 
ahorUy  submit  to  Congress  legUlatlon  for 
Implementing  that  goal. 

Almost  3  months  have  passed  since 
that  statement  and  no  such  legislation 
has  been  submitted. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  can  or 
should  wait  for  some  plan  to  reorganize 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  author- 
ize additional  judges  for  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  January  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
HJl.  4304  to  provide  10  additional  judges 
for  the  district  court,  and  in  February  of 
this  year.  I  introduced  H.R.  6034  to  ex- 
pand the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
under  Utie  22  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

Even  if  some  or  all  of  the  present 
jurisdiction  now  vested  solely  in  the  dis- 
trict court  is  transferred  to  the  court  of 
general  sessions,  we  will  still  need  addi- 
tional judges  for  the  district  court  and 
we  will  need  additional  judges  for  the 
court  of  general  sessions. 

The  Ellison  committee  recently  recom- 
mended transferring  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  criminal  caseload  of  the  dis- 
trict court  and  a  portion  of  the  civil  case- 
load to  the  local  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  may  alleviate  some  of  the 
burden,  but  it  would  be  error  to  assume 
that  a  transfer  of  one-third  of  the  crimi. 
nal  caseload  would  result  in  a  transfer 
of  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  district 
court  for  the  more  serious  felonies  under- 
standably require  more  time  of  the  judges 
and  court  personnel. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
court  of  general  sessions  could  easily 
utilize  the  facilities  of  the  old  pension 
office  building,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  present  general  sessions  building, 
and  that  some  14  additional  courtrooms 
could  be  created  there.  I  would  support 
such  an  approach,  and  would  hope  that 
the  necessary  authorization  for  addi- 
tional judges  for  the  court  of  general 
sessions  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seriousness  of  the 
court  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia impedes  the  prompt  administration 
of  justice,  and  society  and  the  accused 
both  suffer.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  act  soon  to  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  now  pending  to 
correct  the  situation  and  that  construc- 
tive changes  will  be  realized. 
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HONORING     FORMER     PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  men  who  effectively  create  peace 
where  there  has  only  been  adversity  and 
suspicion.  Only  a  handful  of  military 
leaders  ever  reach  the  top  of  their  pro- 
fession in  such  a  way  that  they  are  hon- 
ored by  all  as  "one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
time".  And,  only  two  Americans  with 
such  a  record  have  gone  on  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
George  Washington,  "the  father  of  our 
country",  and  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  the 
man  this  country  loved  so  deeply,  his 
nickname  became  a  household  word. 

I  introduced  two  bills  yesterday  that 
would  put  "Ike"  Eisenhower  either  an 
the  quarter,  or  on  the  "silver"  dollar. 
This  honor  has  been  given  only  the 
handful  of  great  American  presidents 
the  people  have  taken  to  their  hearts: 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt  and 
Kennedy.  The  recent  precedent  of  the 
Roosevelt  dime  and  the  Kennedy  half 
dollar  make  the  proposal  of  an  Eisen- 
hower coin  extremely  appropriate. 

The  first  of  the  two  bills  I  offered  yes- 
terday would  place  a  likeness  of  General 
Eisenhower  on  the  quarter.  This  is  the 
most  logical  coin  for  this  tribute.  The 
quarter  now  bears  a  likeness  of  George 
Washington,  whose  bust  is  also  on  the 
nickel.  Because  the  Washington  quarter 
has  been  issued  and  in  circulation  for  37 
years,  no  special  legislation  is  necessary 
to  have  the  design  changed. 

I  must  admit,  however,  it  is  the  second 
bill  I  place  before  you  that  really  fires 
my  imagination.  It  would  require  the 
minting  of  an  Elsenhower  dollar  coin. 
This  would  be  the  largest  UJ3.  coin  issued 
and  in  circulation.  That  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute for  the  man  who  became  not  just 
famous,  but  loved;  not  just  remembered, 
but  remembered  without  controversy; 
and  not  just  a  general,  but  a  general 
who  brought  peace. 

When  "Ike"  died,  we  did  not  merely 
"note"  his  passing;  the  Nation  paused 
to  pay  full  honor.  It  was  the  ultimate 
tribute  of  ordinary  and  great  people 
alike,  stretched  in  a  line  3  days  long. 
from  the  Capitol  rotunda,  to  the  plains. 
to  Abilene,  Kans.  I  urge  that  this  Con- 
gress put  the  likeness  of  this  deeply  loved 
soldier-statesman  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  that  paid  that  tribute. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  MAKES  GREAT 
PROGRESS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niinute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  exciting  strides 
being  made  In  the  aviation  Industry  In 
Oklahoma. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  news 
announced  last  week  by  American  Air- 
lines in  my  home  city  of  Tulsa. 


Our  great  city  has  been  the  home  of 
American's  major  overhaul  facility  since 
1946.  Ten  years  ago  the  maintenance 
and  engineering  center  became  the  jet 
base  for  American  as  this  great  airline 
introduced  jet  aircraft  to  the  American 
public  with  their  transcontinental  non- 
stop service.  For  Tulsa  and  the  great 
State  of  Oklahoma  this  has  been  a  deci- 
sion of  great  merit  and  to  the  benefit 
of  all  Its  fine  citizens. 

Recently  American  Airlines  conducted 
a  survey  to  determhie  if  they  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  this  facility  in  Tulsa. 
I  am  proud  to  say  their  research  proved 
to  be  one  of  jubilation  for  the  State  and 
city  as  the  survey  proved  that  the  avail- 
ability of  skilled  labor,  the  proximity  of 
facilities  for  higher  education,  and  the 
overall  standards  of  Living  could  not  be 
better  anywhere  else  in  these  great 
United  States. 

Last  week  American  Airlines  dedi- 
cated an  extension  to  their  maintenance 
and  engineering  facility  in  Tulsa,  valued 
at  over  $13  million.  At  the  same  time 
they  annoimced  a  second  expansion  pro- 
gram worth  over  $40  million,  which  will 
begin  immediately.  When  this  expansion 
program  is  completed,  the  value  of  this 
huge  complex  will  be  over  $100  million. 

American  has  just  completed  a  huge 
superhangar  which  will  house  existing 
aircraft  as  well  as  the  next  generation 
of  aircraft;  «)eciflcally,  the  Boeing  747 
aad  the  McDoimell-Douglas  DC-10. 
Under  the  expansion  program  just  an- 
nounced American  will  add  to  its  Tulsa 
facility  another  gigantic  hangar,  ex- 
panded engine  overhaul  shops  and  the 
newest  in  design,  an  engine  test  cell  for 
the  huge  engines  for  tomorrow's  aircraft. 
When  I  say  newest  in  design,  American 
has  provided  details  which  wiU  em- 
phasize sound  suppression  for  quiet  oper- 
ation for  this  engine  test  facility  which 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  en- 
gines up  to  100,000  pounds  thrust. 

Today  American  Airlines  is  Tulsa's 
largest  employer  with  over  5,800  Okla- 
homans  presently  on  the  pajrroU  which 
exceeds  $58  million  annually.  By  1973 
American  haJs  projected  that  it  will  em- 
ploy over  8,000  Oklahomans  and  that 
their  annual  payroll  will  be  over  $93 
million. 

As  an  Oklahoman  and  as  a  Tulsan,  we 
are  proud  that  American  Airlines  is  part 
of  our  city,  and  we  are  likewise  proud  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  great  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma,  Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 
who  through  his  industrial  development 
program  worked  hand  in  hand  with  offi- 
cials at  American  Airlines  in  planning 
the  expansion  development  announced 
last  week.  ' 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  bring  forth  to 
Monbers  of  Congress  this  an;pouncement 
of  the  great  involvement  by  American 
Airlines  In  our  wonderful  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

NIXON  ADMINISTRAnON'S  DESEG- 
REGATION DECISION  A  BITTER 
DISAPPOINMENT  TO  AMERICANS 
INTERESTED  IN  EQUAL  JUS'HCE 
UNDER  LAW 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  announcement  that  all 
desegregation  deadlines  for  southern 
school  districts  would  be  lifted,  and  that 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  desegregation  would  be  shifted  from 
HEW  to  the  Justice  Deparment,  came  as 
an  immense  and  bitter  disappointment 
to  all  Americans  sincerely  interested  in 
equal  justice  under  law.  For  despite  the 
administration's  later  "clarifications" 
and  yesterday's  long-delayed  actions 
against  a  handful  of  southern  districts, 
it  seems  obvious  that  this  decision  marks 
an  explicit  break  with  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  at  last  relegate 
this  matter  to  the  history  books. 

The  removal  of  the  compliance  dead- 
lines is  in  itself  a  disgrace.  Fifteen  years 
after  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  80  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  in  the  11  Southern 
States  still  attend  segregated  schools,  369 
school  districts  in  the  Southern  and  bor- 
der States  are  currently  under  court  or- 
der to  Integrate;  and  almost  700  are  still 
"in  the  process  of"  complying.  Obviously, 
foot-dragging  of  those  proportions  needs 
little  encouragement.  And  the  decision  to 
shift  responsibility  for  desegregation  en- 
forcement to  the  Justice  Department 
only  compounds  the  error.  Now  lengthy 
litigation  before  often -unsympathetic 
southern  judges  will  be  the  only  remedy 
against  a  recalcitrant  district.  Now  the 
burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  will  always 
lie  with  the  Federal  Government,  not 
with  the  district.  And  now  the  primary 
standard  for  compliance  will  be  the 
vague  "all  deliberate  speed"  criterion  of 
Brown  rather  than  the  tougher  legisla- 
tive history  and  guidelines  surrounding 
title  VI  of  the  1964  civil  rights  bill.  Any- 
one who  would  doubt  the  importance  of 
these  fsKJtors  need  only  read  this  morn- 
ing's papers.  The  first  judge  has  reneged 
on  an  HEW  plan  and  ordered  renegotia- 
tion. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  unequivocally  committed 
to  ending  racial  discrimination  in 
schools.  But  their  speech  is  hardly  reas- 
suring in  light  of  their  actions.  It  is  even 
less  reassuring  when  we  hear  Senator 
Thxtrmond  describe  the  anouncement  as 
"an  improvement" — because  we  all  know 
what  an  improvement  is  to  Senator 
Thttrmond.  Nor  is  it  reassuring  to  hear 
Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky  warn  that 
this  could  bring  about  "a  new  blacklash" 
which  could  undo  all  progress  to  date. 

Most  of  us  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  long  nights  of  the  Orval 
Faubus',  Ross  Bametts',  and  George  Wal- 
laces' were  over,  and  that  a  brighter 
day  was  beginning  to  dawn  for  the  school 
systems  of  the  South.  Those  hopes,  how- 
ever, now  appear  to  be  only  hopes.  If 
this  is  true,  there  will  be  two  losers.  The 
first  will,  of  course,  be  the  children  of 
the  South  of  both  races  who  will  con- 
tinue to  be  educated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bigotry  and  mistrust.  The  second  will 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  perpetuated  a  system  in  which 
children  are  educated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bigotry  and  mistrust. 
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MARONTTES  IN  THE  TJNITEU  STATES 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privliege  to  attend  the  banquet  on 
July  6  in  Cleveland  which  closed  the 
3-day  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Maronites.  More  than  1,000 
in  attendance  heard  inspiring  messages 
from  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Dear- 
den,  archbishop  of  Detroit,  and  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Most  Reverend  Francis  M. 
Zayek,  Maronite  Apostolic  Exarch  in  the 
United  States.  The  program  also  in- 
cluded a  message  from  Msgr.  Joseph 
Feghali,  pastor  of  St.  Maron's  Church 
in  Cleveland,  and  a  history  of  the  Maron- 
ites, both  of  which  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Message  or   Msgr.   Joseph   Feghali 

"For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
-  getber-Ior  my  sake.  There  am  I  in  the  midst 
'Of  tbMD."  (Sft.  Matthew  18:20) 

Dearly  beloved  spiritual  leaders,  brothers 
and  friends  In  Christ: 

Those  were  the  words  of  our  Lord  In  dis- 
cussing the  power  of  united  prayer.  I  recall 
them  here  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
and  gratitude,  for  this  year  has  Indeed  been 
a  memorable  one  for  our  church.  On  the 
occasion  of  St.  Maron's  Feast  Day,  which  we 
had  dedicated  as  a  "Day  of  Prayer  for  World 
Peace,"  we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  Apostolic  Delegate.  Archbishop  Luigi  Ral- 
mondi,  who,  as  our  presiding  guest  of  honor, 
inspired  us  all  by  his  eloquent  plea  for  peace 
in  this  troubled  world. 

We  are  again  greatly  honored  today,  by 
the  presence  of  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
Dearden,  a  prince  of  the  Church,  one  close 
to  the  Holy  Father,  and  President  of  the 
Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  graciously  accepted  our  Invitation  to 
be  with  us  on  this  day,  thus  affording  Maro- 
nites from  all  across  the  nation,  gathered  here 
to  attend  their  national  convention,  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  this  dynamic  leader 
and  greatly  admired  churchman. 

His  Eminence's  presence  here  today  has  a 
special  significance  for  us.  because  this  is  his 
first  official  visit  to  his  own  city,  as  a  Car- 
dinal, and  also  because  we  all  know  how 
greatly  he  is  loved  and  respected  by  our  own 
Exarch,  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  M.  Zayek. 

The  Maronites  of  Cleveland  are  grateful 
also  for  the  solicitude  and  kindness  extended 
to  us  by  His  Elxcellency  the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Clarence  O.  Issenmanh  and  by  all  the 
Bishops  of  Cleveland  who  preceded  him.  We 
are  Indeed  grateful  for  their  many  expres- 
sions of  love  and  protection  extended  to  us 
throughout  the  existence  of  our  parish.  They 
guided  us  through  many  trying  years,  and 
our  thoughts  and  prayers  will  always  be 
those  of  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  graces  and  blessings  bestowed  on  our  p>eo- 
ple.  We  look  forward  to  preserving  the  herit- 
age of  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

We  are  tr\ily  grateful  to  you.  Your  Emi- 
nence, and  to  His  Excellency  Bishop  Clarence 
G.  Issenmann,  His  Excellency  Bishop  William 
Cosgrove,  His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend 
Emil  J.  Mihalik,  Eparch  of  Parma,  and  to  our 
own  beloved  Bishop  Francis  M.  Zayek,  who 
Join  with  us  today  in  our  prayers  for  unity. 
It  is  persons  like  yourselves,  representing  the 
highest  ideals  of  humanity,  who  give  reason 
to  our  quest  for  unity  and  the  promise  of  its 
fulfillment. 

To  these  great  religious  leaders,  to  the 
civic  authorities  who  are  with  us  today,  to 
the  relatives  and  many  friends  of  His  Emi- 
nence, and  to  our  Maronites  and  friends  who 
have  come  from  all  over  the  United  States 
to  be  with  us  on  this  occasion,  we  humbly 


say  thank  you  in  behalf  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated Maronites  of  this  Pariah.  May  our  Lord 
bless  and  reward  you  for  all  your  acts  of  love 
and  charity  towards  your  fellow  man. 
Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Msgr.  Joseph  Feghali. 

History  op  the  Maronites 
The  first  Maronites  were  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  people .  who  had  received  the 
Faith  from  the  Apostle,  Peter.  They  origi- 
nated as  an  ecclesiastical  grouping  of  Chris- 
tians who  assembled  around  the  hermit  monk 
Maron  about  the  year  400  A.D.  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  of  Cyr,  near  Antioch,  Sjrrla.  Born 
in  the  late  fourth  century,  he  became  a 
priest  and  then  a  hermit,  retiring  to  a 
mountain  of  Taurus  near  Antioch  above  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes  River.  Maron's  life 
was  one  of  piety  and  dedication  to  the  sim- 
ple life  of  prayer  and  meditation;  his  holi- 
ness attracted  many  persons  to  Join  him 
and  to  convert  others  to  Christianity  through 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  He  converted 
an  old  pagan  temple  along  the  Orontes  river 
into  a  monastery:  here,  many  disciples  gath- 
ered around  him  and  followed  his  rule.  Some 
became  monks  and  hermits  themselves,  while 
others  spread  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as 
missionaries,  through  Central  and  North 
Syria.  Much  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  St. 
Maron  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  performed  many  miracles  of  healing,  as  at- 
tested by  his  historian,  Theodoret,  the  Bish- 
op of  Cyr.  After  Maron's  death  in  the  year 
410  A.D.,  his  disciples  saved  his  remains  and 
In  spite  of  strong  persecution,  his  tomb  be- 
came a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage.  St.  John 
Maron,  the  first  patriarch  of  the  Maronite 
people,  was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maron,  who  was  elected  by  the  religious 
community  to  secure  the  Apostolic  succes- 
sion to  the  See  of  Antioch.  Accordingly,  the 
Maronite  Patriarchate  was  Initiated  by  the 
election  of  John  Maron  in  686  AJ5.  and  has 
continued,  since  his  death  in  707  A.D.,  to  the 
present  time.  A  total  of  70  Patriarchs  to  the 
present  successor,  Paul  Peter  Cardinal 
Meouchl.  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  the  En- 
tire East.  Late  In  the  seventh  century,  due 
to  religious  persecution  and  heresy,  the 
Maronite  monks  became  obliged  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  Lebanon,  where  St.  Maron's  relics  were 
transferred  to  the  Patriarchal  residence  in 
Kafarhai.  In  the  year  1130,  they  were  re- 
moved to  Poligno,  Italy,  and  placed  in  the 
Cathedral  there. 

The  Maronites  have,  over  the  centuries, 
preserved  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  Intact,  without  any  blemish,  schism 
or  heretical  branch.  Many  have  died  for 
their  faith.  Popes  have  repeatedly  praised 
their  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  Maronite  liturgy  U  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  only  Rite 
known  by  the  name  of  Its  leader.  The  lit- 
urgy, itself.  Is  known  as  the  Syriac  liturgy 
of  Antioch,  ascribed  to  St.  James  the  Less, 
Apostle  and  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The 
liturgical  language  used  in  the  Maronite 
Mass  is  the  Syriac-Aramalc,  that  spoken  by 
Christ. 

Today,  the  Maronite  population  numbers 
nearly  two  million  and  has  spread  the  world 
over.  Here  in  the  United  States  there  are  an 
estimated  250,000  faithful. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  JOIN  CON- 
GRESSMAN HORTON  IN  SPONSOR- 
ING FEDERAL  CHARTER  BILL  FOR 
POP  WARNER  JUNIOR  FOOTBALL 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
l>eimission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  football 
game  played  by  well-trained,  pre-high- 
school    youngsters   from    two   different 
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States.  The  boys'  spirit  smd  good  sports. 
manship  revealed  the  high  quality  of 
the  program  they  were  participating  in. 
Perhaps  most  unusual  and  noteworthy 
was  the  ceremony  that  was  held  in  the 
school  gym  after  the  game. 

Members  of  both  the  winning  and  los- 
ing teams  were  given  trophies  for  par- 
ticipation, and  each  team  tried  to  out- 
cheer  the  other — demonstrating  the  true 
sense  of  sportsmanship  that  was  built 
into  this  program.  In  talking  with  some 
of  the  youngsters  after  the  game,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  privilege  of 
participation  in  this  junior  football  pro- 
gram was  given  only  to  those  boys  who 
met  minimum  scholastic  standards. 
There  was  little  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  motivation  of  these  boys  for 
good  schoolwork  was  in  no  small  way 
tied  to  their  enthusiasm  for  the  football 
league. 

The  game  I  am  referring  to  is  just 
one  of  thousands  of  "Pop"  Warner  Junior 
League  football  games  that  are  played 
each  year  across  America. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
take  the  floor  of  Congress  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. 

When  the  actions  and  attitudes  of 
many  of  today's  youth  are  questioned, 
an  organization  which  does  more  than 
its  share  to  build  character  and  citizen- 
ship in  over  600,000  American  boys  de- 
serves special  recognition. 

A  great  number  of  our  colleagues,  in 
fact  118,  are  joining  me  today  in  spon- 
soring a  bill  which  would  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars, 
Inc.,  the  corporate  body  of  "Pop"  War- 
ner Junior  League  football. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress, 
many  of  whom  have  active  "Pop"  Warner 
Leagues  in  their  home  districts,  are  spon- 
soring this  legislation  with  me  today: 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Walter  S.  Baring, 
William  A.  Barrett,  Alphonzo  Bell, 
Mario  Biaggi,  Benjamin  B.  Blackburm, 
W.  E.  Brock,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
James  T.  Broyhill,  James  A.  Burke. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  Frank  M.  Clark, 
Don  H.  Clausen,  James  C.  Cle^land, 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  Silvio  O.  ctoxE, 
James  C.  Corman,  Lawrence  R.  Coumic.- 
LIN,   William   L.   Dawson,   John  Del- 

LENBACK. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Harold  D. 
DoNOHUE,  John  J.  Duncan,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Leonard  Farbstein,  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell.  Paul  Findley.  O.  C.  Fisher.  John 
J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Peter  Frelinghuysen. 

Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  Samuel  N.  Priedel, 
James  G.  Fulton,  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher, Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  Robert  N. 
Giaimo,  George  A.  Goodling,  Charles 
S.  GuBSER,  James  M.  Hanley. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Henry  Hel- 
STOSKi,  James  J.  Howard,  John  E.  Hunt, 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
John  C.  Kluczynski,  Dan  Kuykendau, 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb,  Clarence  D.  Long. 

John  J.  McPall,  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally,  Ray  J.  Madden,  William  S. 
Mailliars,  James  R.  Mann,  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  Thomas  J.  Meskill,  Abner 
J.  MncvA,  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Patsy  T, 
Mink. 

Robert  H.  Mollohan,  John  S.  Mona- 
GAN,  William  S.  Moorhead,  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  F.  Bradford  Morse,  John  E, 
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Moss,  John  M.  Murphy,  William  T. 
Murphy,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Thomas  P. 
ONeill,  Jr.,  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Edward  J.  Patten,  Claude  Pepper, 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Alexander  Pirnie, 
OCDEN  R.  Reid,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  Charles  W. 
Sandman,  Jr.,  B.  F.  Sisk. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  Sam  Steiger,  Samuel 
8.  Stratton,  Olin  E.  Teague,  Fletcher 
Thompson,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert O.  Tiernan,  John  V,  Tunney,  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin,  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

Jerobce  R.  Waldie,  Albert  W.  Watson, 
J.  Irving  Whalley,  G.  Willum  White- 
hurst,  William  B.  Widnall,  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  Wendell  Wyatt. 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  William  T.  Ca- 
hill,  dominick  v.  daniels,  samuel  l. 
Devine,  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Florence 
P.  Dwyer,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  Edward 
A.  Garmatz,  Gilbert  Gude,  Seymour 
Halpern,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Robert  C. 
McEwen,  Bill  Nichols.  Thomas  M.  Fel- 
ly. Howard  W.  Pollock,  Thomas  M. 
Rees.  William  V.  Roth,  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford. J.  William  Stanton,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr..  and  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

Por  over  40  years,  this  organization 
has  been  fostering  among  our  young  men 
the  precepts  of  good  citizenship  enun- 
ciated and  demonstrated  by  the  great 
Carlisle  coach  "Pop"  Warner.  The  guid- 
ing principle  of  this  great  organization 
is  improved  sportsmanship,  team  play, 
physical  fitness,  and  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. These  attributes  of  good  citizen- 
ship are  continually  fostered  among  the 
young  men  who  participated  in  little 
league  football  by  their  dedicated  adult 
coaches  and  sponsors.  The  leadership 
and  the  services  of  this  organization  are 
felt  in  every  State  of  our  Nation,  in  Mex- 
ico, and  in  Canada.  Over  600,000  of  our 
pre-high-school  boys  participate  in 
team-play  football  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  advocated  by  "Pop"  Warner 
Little  Scholars. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  Phila- 
delphia through  the  efforts  of  Joseph  J. 
Tomlin,  an  outstanding  lineman  during 
his  years  at  Swarthmore  College  and  an 
alumnus  of  Harvard  Law  School.  Tomlin 
sought,  through  "Pop"  Warner  football, 
to  expose  boys  of  the  ages  of  7  to  14  to  the 
game  of  safety-first  football,  empha- 
sizing its  quality-building  character 
through  sportsmanship,  team  pla.y,  phys- 
ical fitness,  and  scholastic  achievement. 
These  purposes  were  achieved  through  a 
system  which  obtained  proper  coaching 
and  officiating.  The  welfare  of  the  boys  is 
safeguarded  through  the  insistence  on 
the  use  of  high-quality,  safety-first  pro- 
tective equipment. 

To  emphasize  the  goals  of  his  program, 
Tomlin  adopted  the  name  of  the  late 
great  collegiate  football  coach.  Glen 
Scobie  "Pop"  Warner.  Bom  on  a  farm  in 
western  New  York,  Warner  played  varsity 
football  at  Cornell  and  went  on  to  coach 
the  Indians  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  When  that 
school  closed  in  1914,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  then  to  Stan- 
ford, and  finally  to  Temple  University.  In 
his  years  of  coaching,  he  provided  a  con- 
tinuing inspiration  for  all  who  worked 
under  him.  and  today  his  name  remains 
a  symbol  of  what  the  "Pop"  Warner  Jun- 


ior League  football  program  is  attempt- 
ing to  achieve. 

Under  the  "Pop"  Warner  program, 
youthful  grid  opponents  are  matched  by 
strict  adherence  to  maximimi  and  mini- 
mum age  and  weight  requirements. 

The  league  splits  its  membership  into 
five  age  and  weight  classifications:  Pee 
wee,  junior  midget,  midget,  junior  ban- 
tams, and  bantam.  These  divisions  in- 
clude all  of  the  boys  of  pre-high-school 
age  with  prime  consideration  given  to  the 
safety  of  every  child  and  equality  of  com- 
petition. Through  the  efforts  of  the  "Pop" 
Warner  organization,  group  accident  in- 
surance is  available  to  all  teams  for  a 
very  low  premium. 

Satisfactory  schoolwork  is  not  only  en- 
couraged, but  is  a  prerequisite  to  team 
participation. 

Organizationally,  States  are  divided 
into  regions,  and  each  region  has  a  vice 
president  of  the  parent  organization,  and 
each  state  has  a  commissioner  who  is 
the  coordinator  of  the  leagues  in  his 
State.  Intercity  and  interregional  cham- 
pionship games  are  encouraged.  Each 
year,  an  ail-American  team  is  selected 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership, 
team  play,  and  football  excellence.  To  be 
selected  for  the  all-Amerlcan  squad  is  an 
honor  which  stimulates  players,  teachers, 
and  parents  to  adhere  to  the  goals  of  the 
organization.  The  all-American  team  an- 
nually goes  on  a  pilgrimage,  visiting  such 
attractions  as  the  Olympics  in  Mexico 
City,  the  world  fairs,  Hawaii,  and  most 
usually  the  squad  enjoys  a  visit  to  our 
Capital  City. 

"Pop"  Warner  Junior  League  football 
has  operated  for  many  years  under  the 
nonprofit  corporate  status  of  a  single 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  program  was  founded 
in  Philadelphia  in  1929,  The  board  of 
trustees  is  composed  of  outstanding 
citizens  dedicated  to  the  ideals  fostered 
by  "Pop"  Warner.  The  individual  mem- 
bers of  th^  board  contribute  generously 
of  their  own  finance  and  raise  additional 
fimds  through  soliciting  support  from 
others.  Joe  Tomlin,  the  founder  of  the 
organization,  is  the  president  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  catalyst,  which  insures 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  organization. 
The  assurance  of  a  Federal  charter  will 
greatly  broaden  the  scope  with  the  "Pop" 
Warner  organization  and  give  protection 
to  the  "Pop"  Warner  name  and  insignia, 
to  the  young  men  participating  in  the 
program,  and  to  those  others  who  give 
their  dedicated  services.  A  Federal 
charter  would  help  this  nonprofit  or- 
ganization insure  that  its  stringent  safety 
rules  equipment  requirements,  scholsstic 
standards  and  good  sportsmanship  is 
observed  by  all  programs  using  the  "Pop" 
Warner  name.  This  organization  is  in- 
finitely worthy  of  this  honor.  It  is  truly 
national  in  character,  having  recognized 
state  organizations  in  over  thirty-six 
states  and  serving  the  needs  of  youth  of 
all  States.  Its  prime  purpose,  like  that 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc.  is  the  fostering  of 
leadership  and  good  citizenship,  motives 
which  have  no  peers. 

Having  had  personal  contact  with  this 
organization  and  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  magnificent  job  which  it  has  done 


and  is  doing  in  aiding  boys  of  all  ages. 
I  feel  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce this  bill  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  men  and  boys  who  have  made  this 
great  organization  possible.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  you  and  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
lend  your  full  support  to  this  bill,  so  that 
a  congressional  charter  may  be  granted 
to  the  "Pop"  Warner  Little  Scholars 
during  the  91st  Congress. 


THE  NEED  IS  FOR  QUALITY 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Nation's  press  carried  headlines 
screaming.  "Farmer  Disagrees  With 
Nixon,"  on  school  guidelines. 

The  former  head  of  the  radical  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  must  have  over- 
ruled the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Today  we  see  the  announcement  that 
funds  for  schools  in  the  South  were  with- 
held and  more  lawsuits  filed  to  appease 
criticism  from  extremists. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  while  the 
administration  talks  of  war  on  crime. 
Farmer  is  permitted  to  use  HEW  to  en- 
courage violence  from  inside  the  Govern- 
ment. And  Federal  judges  have  ruled 
that  in  the  South  freedom  for  a  child  or 
parent  to  select  a  school  of  their  choice 
is  illegal.  This  has  made  a  unified  war  on 
our  school  system. 

The  present  assault  forsakes  any  pre- 
tense of  interest  in  education.  At  most  it 
is  a  surrender  to  the  mindless  emotional 
clamor  of  revolutionaries. 

It  is  time  for  the  President,  the  Justice 
Department,  HEW,  and  the  Federal 
judges  to  start  thinking  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  children  and  forget  about 
using  our  youngsters  as  political  pawns — 
a  threat  to  education  itself. 

I  include  several  newsclippings  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Evening 
Star,  July  7,  1969) 

School    Guidelines  a  Legal  Question 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  are  not  being  told 
the  whole  truth  about  the  controversy  over 
school  "guidelines." 

Both  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  have  issued 
statements  denouncing  as  a  "weakness"  the 
latest  declaration  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion about  its  plans  to  be  more  flexible  in 
fixing  exact  dates  when  "segregation"  in  the 
public  schools  must  be  ended. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  new  statement 
modifies  in  only  a  procedural  way  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration.  There  is 
still  a  flagrant  violation  of  federal  law  in  try- 
ing to  force  schools  to  "integrate"  artificially. 
Congress  in  1964  and  in  1968  passed  laws 
sfjecifylng  exactly  what  cannot  be  done  to 
overcome  "racial  imbalance." 

The  "guidelines."  for  Instance,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  under  the  Johnson  administration- 
were,  in  one  respect,  a  violation  of  law.  For 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  stipulates  clearly 
that  any  "regulations"  could  become  effec- 
tive only  if  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  While  Mr.  Johnson  assented 
to  most  of  the  "regulations,"  he  never  for- 
mally  approved   as   a    "regulation"   all   the 
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"goldelliiM''  whlcb  th«  Department  of 
BMUtb,  Education  and  Welfare,  on  its  own 
Initiative,  adopted  In  an  effort  to  correct 
"racial  Imbalance"  In  public  schools.  Tbeae 
Included  the  asalgnment  of  quotas  of  chil- 
dren to  schools  by  race  and  busing  them 
from  one  school  to  another  or  from  one 
school  district  to  another. 

Also  a  1968  provision  which  is  In  an  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  declares: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  attend- 
ance of  students  at  a  particular  school  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  obtaining  federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  any  state,  school  dis- 
trict, or  school." 
StUUn  effect  is  a  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
-Act  01JM4  which  limits  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts.  It  says: 

"  Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  .  .  . 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance." 

There  Is,  moreover,  nothing  In  the  statutes 
which  permits  the  assignment  of  teachers  by 
a  quota  system  based  on  color.  Yet  the 
"guidelines" — which  now  are  being  put  Into 
effect  by  the  Nixon  administration  in  a 
slightly  different  way  than  under  the  pre- 
ceding administration — cover  methods  of 
assigning  certain  quotas  of  teachers  as  well 
as  students  in  public  schools  and  contain 
threats  to  withhold  public  funds  if  there  is 
noncompliance  by  certain  fixed  dates. 

The  only  real  change  made  by  the  Nixon 
administration  in  its  announcement  last 
week  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  con- 
centrates the  task  of  enforcement  of  the 
"guidelines"  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Coincidentally,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  is  given  the  problem 
of  negotiation  and  conciliation  and  the  mak< 
ing  of  arrangements  for  the  use  of  public 
funds  so  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  objec- 
tives. This  is  necessary  in  cases  where  school 
districts  must  reconstruct  or  add  buildings 
to  accommodate  larger  numbers  of  students 
in  particular  schools  in  which  attendance 
has  been  increased  due  to  the  effort  to 
achieve  "racial  balance." 

Today  America  is  witnessing  an  example 
of  delilMrate  circumvention  of  law  In  order 
to  achieve  what  Is  deemed  a  desirable  objec- 
tive. The  Nixon  admimstratlon,  however,  at 
least  has  appeared  to  recognize  that  this  is 
a  legal  question  and  has  decided  to  seek 
more  help  from  the  courts  in  dealing  with 
enforced  integration  or  "racial  discrimina- 
tion." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Julys,  19691 
Schools      m      South      Loss      Am — UmrED 
Statxs    Pxmauzbs    Thsb    DisnucTS    roa 
Sbgbboation 

(By  Peter  MlUus) 

The  Nixon  Administration  yesterday  or- 
dered Federal  fund  cutoffs  in  three  Southern 
school  districts  and  took  two  other  districts 
to  court  in  a  concerted  effort  to  counter 
criticism  that  It  had  softened  its  stand  on 
school  desegregation. 

At  the  same  time  It  was  learned  that  a 


Federal  district  Judge  In  T.«Mii»«flT»ti  putiy  on 
the  strength  of  the  Administration's  contro- 
versial policy  statement  last  Thursday,  de- 
nounced as  too  strong  desegregation  plans 
drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  for  37  school  districts  In 
that  state. 

KxmcconATiON  oaDBUD 

HEW  had  drawn  up  the  proposals  to  re- 
place freedom-of- choice  plans  In  the  37 
districts. 

Calling  the  plans  "outrageous"  and  declar- 
ing that  the  policy  statement  gives  "us  con- 
siderable more  elbow  room,"  Judge  Ben  C. 
Dawldns  Jr.  ordered  HEW  to  renegotiate  with 
the  37  school  boards. 

The  Administration  said  on  Thursday  that 
It  would  no  longer  hold  the  South  to  the  old 
"arbitrary"  1969  and  1970  desegregation 
deadlines,  but  would  grant  delays  only  where 
there  were  "bona  fide  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative problems." 

Southerners  and  civil  rights  groups  alike 
Interpreted  the  statement  as  a  retreat,  and 
civil  rights  spokesmen  bitterly  assailed  it.  Ad- 
ministration officials,  and  HEW  in  partic- 
ular, have  since  tried  to  dispel  that  inter- 
pretation. 

SEVERAL  MOVES  MADE 

Yesterday,  the  Administration  moved  on 
several  fronts  at  once: 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  ordered 
fund  cutoffs  in  Wayne  County.  Ga.,  Flagler 
Coimty.  Fla..  and  Orangeburg  County  School 
DUtrict  No.  4.  S.C.  All  three  orders  had  been 
on  his  desk  unsigned  for  some  time. 

The  Justice  Department  filed  suit  against 
Barnwell  Coxinty  School  District  No.  46.  S.C. 
which  had  its  Federal  funds  cut  off  earlier 
this  year  and  still  did  not  desegregate.  The 
suit  seeks  to  bring  the  district  into  compli- 
ance by  court  order,  a  step  that  would  per- 
mit restoration  of  the  funds. 

The  Justice  Department  also  filed  suit  to 
bring  about  desegregation  in  an  nilnots 
school  district,  Madison  County  No.  12.  It 
was  the  first  such  suit  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  filed  in  the  North. 

Finally,  HEW  announced  that  it  has  issued 
a  citation  against  Austin,  Tex.,  whose  school 
board  refused  two  weeks  ago  to  adopt  a  full- 
fiedged  desegregation  plan  and  went  back  to 
freedom-of -choice. 

A  citation  is  the  first  step  in  the  compli- 
cated process  that  can  lead  to  a  fund  cutoff. 
There  were  reports  two  weeks  ago  that  the 
Austin  board  voted  against  the  desegregation 
plan  partly  In  anticipation  of  a  new,  softer 
Administration  policy. 

Critics  of  the  Administration's  Thursday 
statement  said  it  would  bring  a  new  wave  of 
Southern  pressure  and  appeals  for  more  time, 
pressure  and  appeals  HEW  and  other  Federal 
civU  rights  officials  might  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand. 

Judge  Dawklns'  remarks  late  last  week  in 
Shreveport  were  cited  as  an  early  example. 

He  called  the  Administration  statement  "a 
sort  of  new  breath  of  fresh  air  to  replace  the 
virtually  intolerable  situation  for  all  of  us 
prior  to  the  new  policy." 

If  HEW  and  the  37  Louisiana  districts  can- 
not reach  agreement  after  renegotiation  each 
will  submit  its  proposals  to  Dawklns.  Once  he 
rules,  either  side  can  app>eal.  He  had  previ- 
ously upheld  freedom-of-choice  in  the  37 
districts. 

PROPOSAL   BT    HEW 

HEW's  position  was  that  freedom-of-choice 
was  not  producing  desegregation.  It  proposed 
that  36  of  the  37  districts  desegregate  com- 
pletely this  September,  and  that  the  other 
district  do  so  by  Septemt)er,  1970,  with  sub- 
stanUal  steps  in  the  interim. 

Dawklns'  remarks  were  not  the  only  indi- 
cation that  the  South  read  the  Thursday 
statement  as  Administration  wllllngnees  to 
allow  delays. 

According  to  HEW  officials,  one  of  the  37 
Louisiana  dlstricto,  Evangeline  Parish,  had 


tentatively  agreed  last  Thursday  to  most  of 
the  deaegregatlon  plan  HEW  had  proposed. 

On  Saturday,  the  Brangellne  school  board 
abruptly  and  unanimously  reversed  itself 
and  went  back  to  freedom-of-cholce. 

Yesterday,  however,  Nat  Manuel,  Evangel- 
ine school  superintendent,  said  the  Nixon 
statement  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vote  ol 
the  board. 

QUERIES   ON    TIMING 

Meanwhile,  HEW  regional  officials  In  At- 
lanta said  at  least  five  school  districts  tele- 
phoned  them  yesterday,  asking  if  the  Nixon 
statement  meant  they  woiild  have  more  time 
All  were  told  no. 

Secretary  Finch  and  Leon  E.  Panetta  di- 
rector of  HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  win 
send  a  letter  to  all  Southern  school  superin- 
tendents later  this  week,  reaffirming  their 
position  that  the  statement  gives  most 
Southern  districts  no  greater  leeway  than 
they  had  before. 

Panetta  has  insisted  that  fewer  than  ten 
districts  will  get  more  time. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State-Times 

June  27,  1969] 

Negroes  Opposed  to  HEW  Mix  Plan 

Gonzales. — Negro  parents  who  don't  want 
their  school  closed  cheered  and  applauded 
last  night  as  three  members  of  the  Ascension 
Parish  School  Board  were  chided  for  not  do- 
ing enough  to  prevent  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  desegregation 
plan  from  going  into  effect. 

AtKJut  200  Negroes  gathered  at  Marchand 
Elementary  School  in  HlUaryville  to  hear 
school  board  members  Shelby  Robert,  L.  W. 
Duplessls  and  Leo  Lambert  explain  why  the 
elementary  school  must  be  closed. 

The  boardmen  said  HEW  representatives 
rejected  their  help  in  drawing  up  a  plan,  but 
the  board  has  until  July  9  to  submit  one  11 
it  so  chooses. 

Lambert  said  the  HEW  plan  reportedly 
calls  for  closing  the  Negro  Marchand  and 
Carver  schools  and  a  Negro  school  in  Prairie- 
vllle.  He  said  the  HEW  plan  involved  busing 
194  Marchand  students  10  miles  to  St.  Amant. 

Several  memtiers  of  the  audience  claimed 
the  school  board  seems  to  approve  the  HEW 
plan  because  it  would  avoid  having  10-15 
whites  in  the  area  attend  the  Marchand 
school. 

In  answer  to  one  woman's  complaint  that 
discrimination  against  Negroes  would  be 
great  in  St.  Amant,  Lambert  said  the  school 
would  be  81  per  cent  white. 

The  lx>ard  members  repeatedly  dodged 
questions  on  what  kind  of  plan  the  board 
might  draw  up  and  submit  to  U.S.  Dist.  Judge 
E.  Gordon  West  In  accordance  with  a  direc- 
tive from  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
that  freedom  of  choice  plans  are  no  longer 
acceptable  and  that  37  state  school  boards 
must  find  other  desegregation  plans  to  enact. 

After  an  hour  and  45  minutes  of  discus- 
sion, the  group  asked  the  three  board  mem- 
bers and  a  reporter  to  leave  so  the  audience 
members  could  "draw  up  a  plan  of  action." 

Various  spokesmen  said  they  would  be  in 
contact  with  HEW  officials  about  the  matter 
and  would  be  ready  to  meet  with  Judge  West, 
Gov.  McKeithen  and  others  rather  than  be 
silent  as  their  school  was  closed. 
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MAYOR  CHARLES  EVERS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extrtuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privi- 
leged yesterday  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Charles  Evers  as  mayor  of  Fay- 
ette, Miss. — an  event  of  great  historic 
significance. 

The  importance   of   the   election  of 


Mayor  Evers  for  the  political  evolution 
of  the  South  is  readily  apparent.  For  it 
was  in  Mississippi  that  Negroes  were 
subjected  to  the  most  blatant  discrim- 
inatory exclusion  from  the  political 
process.  It  was  in  Mississippi  that  Med- 
gar  Evers,  the  civil  rights  leader  and  the 
brother  of  Charles,  was  murdered  in  1963 
by  an  assassin.  It  was  also  in  Mississippi 
that  three  young  civil  rights  workers. 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman  and 
Michael  Schwemer,  who  were  involved  in 
voter  registration  activity,  were  brutally 
murdered  in  June  of  1964. 

While  the  qualifications  and  leader- 
ship abilities  possessed  by  Charles  Evers 
would  make  him  a  strong  political  can- 
didate anywhere  in  the  country,  his  elec- 
tion in  Mississippi  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  strides  made  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  only  28,500  Negroes, 
or  6.7  percent  of  the  total  nonwhlte 
voting  age  population,  were  registered  to 
vote  in  Mississippi.  By  contrast,  525.000 
whites,  or  69.9  percent  of  the  white  vot- 
ing age  population,  were  registered. 

By  1967,  263,754  Negro  citizens  were 
registered  to  vote,  or  59.8  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  eligible  nonwhltes.  Sta- 
tistics from  "Political  Participation,"  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  1968.  This  in  Itself  is  impressive 
proof  of  the  impact  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  However,  the  fact  that  91.5  percent 
of  the  white  voting  age  population  was 
registered  by  1967  indicates  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  there  is  full 
integration  in  the  political  life  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  contrast  between  the  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  yesterday  at  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  in  Fayette  and  the  cli- 
mate of  fear  and  intimidation  of  5  years 
ago  is  a  drsmiatic  indication  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  imder  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  In  1964. 1  witnessed  wide- 
spread discrimination  against  Negroes 
attempting  to  register  to  vote  in  Missis- 
sippi. In  county  after  county  local  oflB- 
cials  used  discriminatory  devices  and 
tests  to  obstruct  and  prevent  Negroes 
from  registering.  In  addition,  of  course, 
threatened  and  actual  reprisals — both 
economic  and  physical — were  conomon- 
place. 

In  view  of  this  history  of  intimidation 
and  violence,  including  the  assassination 
of  his  own  brother.  Mayor  Evers'  com- 
mitment to  insuring  political  justice  for 
all  citizens  of  Mississippi,  white  and  black 
alike,  should  stir  the  conscience  of  white 
America  to  eliminate  remaining  racial 
barriers  to  full  equality. 

In  his  inaugural  speech  Mayor  Evers 
expressed  the  hopes  of  all  who  believe 
in  political  equality  when  he  said: 

I  hope  that  the  black  and  white  people 
of  Mississippi  wiU  understand  that  we've 
only  done  what  God  would  want  us  to  do — 
take  part  in  our  public  affairs.  .  .  .  Some  day, 
somehow,  we  are  all  going  to  be  free  and 
all  men  will  be  able  to  live  on  this  earth 
without  hating  people  and  without  dis- 
criminating against  people.  .  .  . 

If  that  hope  is  to  become  a  reality,  the 
protections    embodied    in    the    Voting 
Rights  Act  of   1965,  must  be  extended 
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until  political  equality  is  a  fact  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  guarantees  of  that 
act  must  not  be  permitted  to  lapse. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CONGRESS- 
MAN WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  include  extraneous  material 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.) 

generai.  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  set- 
ting aside  this  portion  of  our  day  to 
mourn  the  passing  of  one  of  our  fhiest 
colleagues.  Representative  William  H. 
Bates,  and  to  eulogize  his  memory.  We 
honor  and  mourn  a  man  who  was  not 
only  a  friend  cherished  by  so  many  of 
us,  but  also  an  extunple  of  a  dedicated 
public  servant  worthy  to  be  followed  by 
anyone  in  political  life. 

Congressman  Bates  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country — as  a 
naval  ofBcer,  and  then,  upon  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  father,  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  His  conduct  throughout  this 
career  was  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  de- 
vout Christian.  He  was  successful  and, 
indeed,  powerful,  but  so  restrained  was 
his  use  of  his  position  and  so  warming 
his  geniaUty  that  he  remained  through- 
out his  11  terms  one  of  the  best-loved 
Members  of  this  House. 

We  have  already  heard  testimonials 
on  this  floor  to  the  acute  sense  of  loss 
that  Bill  Bates'  passing  hsis  caused  us. 
Our  own  Words  always  seem  inadequate 
to  express  such  personal  emotions,  and 
on  these  occasions  we  turn  for  aid  to  tht 
poets.  We  feel  of  Bill  Bates  as  with 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth:  The 
earth,  that  bears  thee  dead,  bears  not 
alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 

Few  in  this  House  can  fill  the  lone- 
some place  left  by  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Bates.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
he  was  among  the  most  expert  and  com- 
petent Members  of  the  House  on  military 
affairs  and  was  universally  acknowledged 
as  our  best-informed  man  on  the  Navy. 
He  was  a  champion  of  the  nuclear  Navy, 
the  main  bulwark  of  national  security 
during  several  trying  years,  and  tended 
to  this  concern  as  second  ranking  mi- 
nority House  Member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  But  Congress- 
man Bates  prepared  for  war  in  order  to 
secure  the  peace.  He  was  also  deeply 
concerned  with  the  peaceful  development 
and  use  of  at<Hnic  energy. 

Congressman  Bates  had  gathered  much 
of  his  personal  expertise  from  success 
in  his  chosen  career,  service  in  the  Navy. 


In  his  10  years  in  the  service,  he  rose 
from  apprentice  seaman  to  the  rank  of 
lieutentrnt  commander.  One  of  his  ship- 
mates, now  a  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Texas,  has  recalled  the  impression 
he  made  on  his  fellow  sailors : 

He  had  that  brightness,  that  bounce,  and 
and  that  happiness  about  him  which  imme- 
diately brought  respect  and  appreciation  and 
popularity  both  from  the  officers  and  the 
men. 

This  promising  career  was  sadly  in- 
terrupted in  1949,  when  his  father.  Con- 
gressman George  J.  Bates,  died  in  an  air- 
plane crash  here  in  Washington.  The  son 
decided  to  carry  the  standard  of  his 
father,  and  won  a  special  election  to  the 
House  in  February  1950.  Sacrificing  the 
naval  career  he  loved,  he  entered  the 
complex  and  ambiguous  world  of  poli- 
tics, a  world  filled  with  temptation  and 
lacking  the  simple  standard  of  military 
honor  by  which  he  had  previously  lived. 
It  was  in  the  honorable  and  successful 
comportment  of  his  new  duties  that  Con- 
gressman Bates  earned  the  enduring  re- 
spect and  affection  of  the  Members  of 
this  House.  A  distinguished  former  Rep- 
resentative, the  Honorable  Dewey  Short, 
spoke  with  deep  admiration  at  Bill 
Bates'  funeral  of  those  years,  watching 
him  "sprout  and  grow  and  develop  and 
expand — grasping  the  significance  of  the 
many  conflicts — international  as  well  as 
national  and  local  problems  that  con- 
front our  people  in  these  troublesome 
times." 

It  was  after  these  years  of  growth  that 
many  of  us  came  to  know  Mr.  Bates  sls 
a  model  of  the  integrity  and  geniality  es- 
sential to  public  service.  We  all  looked 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  work  in 
his  cheering  and  brightening  company. 
Losing  him  was  a  double  blow,  once  to 
lose  his  warm  and  cherished  friendship, 
but  again,  and  more  severe,  to  lose  the 
contribution  he  would  have  made  to  the 
public  good  by  his  powers  and  potential. 

His  eulogist,  Dewey  Short,  describes  the 
example  Congressman  Bates  set  for  his 
colleagues: 

Bell  Bates  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  of  indefatigable  energy,  of  a  noble 
but  not  a  consuming  ambition. 

But  as  personal  friends,  we  found  in 
him  a  model  for  personal  conduct  ais  well. 
He  wEis  kind  and  gentle,  yet  firm  with 
high  moral  ideals  deeply  rooted  in  his 
religious  convictions.  It  was  this  mem- 
ory, of  Bill  Bates  as  personal  friend, 
which  remains  with  me  today,  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who  could  be  called  the 
epitome  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  the 
warm  family  man,  the  true  and  gentle 
friend. 

The  graveside  eulogy  follows: 

Ettlogt  Mass  roR  William  Henrt  Bates 
(Eulogy  Given  at  Funeral  Mass  at  St.  James 
Church.  Salem,  Mass.,  by  Former  Congress- 
man Dewey  Short  of  Missouri,  One- Time 
Chairman  of  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Who  Served  on  That  Committea 
With  Both  William  Bates  and  hU  Father 
George  Joseph  Bates) 

O,   WOBLD 

"O  world,  thou  chooaetb  not  the  better  part 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise. 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes: 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
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"ColtunbUB   found   the   world,   and   had   no 

chart 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  In  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  bis  science  and  his  only  art. 
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"Our  luiowledge  Is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 

'Bid.    then,    the    tender    light    of    faith    to 

shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine." 

— Samtatana. 

Life  begins  and  ends  In  mystery.  But  life 
Is  deeper  than  logic,  for  the  heart  has  reason 
and  reason  knows  not  how.  The  sum  of  our 
finite  mind  has  difficulty  understanding  why 
any  man  with  the  high  qualities  of  states- 
manship, with  the  personal  character,  and 
with  the  noble  service  of  Wiixiam  Henbt 
Bates,  should  be  snatched  from  our  midst 
at  the  age  of  62.  He  had  gone  a  long  way  In 
those  52  years  and  there  were  many  years 
ahead  filled  with  rich  promise.  In  our  own 
minds  and  estimation.  But  the  good  Lord's 
ways  are  not  always  our  ways  nor  His 
-thougMs  our  thoughts,  and  He  works  mlracu- 
-4ou8lyr-Hls  wonders  to  perform. 

And  when  we  think  the  great  teacher— the 

greatest  man  who  ever  walked  the  earth 

was  nailed  to  a  croes  at  the  age  of  33.  we  are 
made  to  realize  that  It  is  not  how  long  a 
man  lives  but  how  much  he  lives  that  really 
counts.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said,  "I 
would  rather  wear  out  than  to  rust  out." 
and  though  every  man  wants  to  live  as  long 
as  he  can,  and  there  Is  nothing  In  this  life 
we  cling  to  so  tenaciously  as  life  Itself,  I 
doubt  U  many  of  us  would  want  to  have 
the  dubious  reputation  of  Methuselah — Just 
for  being  remembered  because  of  our  old 
age. 

When    one   stops   to   think   that    George 
Joseph    Bates,    the    father   of    the   son    we 
mourn  today,   who  without  too  many  ad- 
vantages and  after  serving  in  the  state  Legis- 
lature and  as  mayor  of  this  historic  city,  and 
who  for  seven  terms  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  then  tragically 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  over  the  nation's 
capital  at  the  age  of  59,  and  then  when  we 
think  of  this  worthy  son  of  an  Illustrious 
father  who  was  elected  for  ten  terms  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  after  nearly 
ten   years   of   honorable   and   distinguished 
service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  after  serv- 
ing so  faithfully  and  weU  his  Gkxl  and  his 
country,  both  in  time  of  war  and  time  of 
peace,  we  realize  that,  after  all.  God  In  his 
appointed  time,  and  who  knows  much  better 
than  we  know  what  Is  right  and  when  to  call 
his  beloved  home,  was  wise— difficult  as  It 
Is   for  us  to   understand   and  sorrowful  as 
It  Is  to  give  up  those  whom  we  love 

Too  many  men  in  history  have  lived  too 
long  for  their  fame.  But  George  Joseph  Bates 
and  his  son  William  Henrv  Bates  went  out  at 
the  pinnacle  of  their  careers,  after  the  mag- 
nificent contributions  that  they  made  in 
their  chosen  fields.  They  were  retiuned  to 
Washington  to  represent  Salem,  thU  old  his- 
toric city,  and  this  great  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  indeed  the  entire  nation  be- 
cause the  votes  of  George  and  Bill  Bates 
affected  the  400.000  people  in  my  District  In 
southwest  Missouri  on  great  national  issues 
as  much  as  it  affected  you.  But  the  fact  that 
year  after  year  and  term  after  term  father 
and  son  were  returned  by  the  great  constitu- 
ency of  this  congressional  district  is  a  more 
beautiful  tribute  and  speaks  more  eloquently 
to  the  high  esteem,  great  respect,  the  air  of 
confidence  and  the  fond  affection  in  which 
they  were  held  than  any  words  that  I  might 
utter  here  this  morning. 

It  was  interesting  to  have  been  associated 
and  to  have  worked  with  these  two  men  day 
in  and  day  out  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  Congress  and  to  see  this  young 


man  giving  up  his  commission  as  a  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  in  the  Navy  that  he  loved 
so  much  to  come  to  Washington  and  then 
to  watch  him  sprout  and  grow  and  develop 
and  expand  and  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
many  conflicts — international  as  well  as  na- 
tional and  local  problems — that  confront  our 
people  In  these  troublesome  times. 

Bill  Bates  loved  people  and  they  loved  him. 
George  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough — stal- 
wart, strong,  sturdy  and  durable  as  the 
granite  of  New  England.  Conscientious,  hard- 
driving,  absolutely  honest,  his  son  Bill  was 
more  than  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  He  had 
inherited  his  father's  rugged  physique  and 
dynamic  energy,  but  he  was  a  polished  stone 
because  of  the  tenderness  and  kindness  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  dear 
mother.  What  a  combination  rubbed  off  in 
this  young  man  who  entered  the  Congress 
and  who  because  of  his  personal  worth  and 
Individual  efforts  rose  to  become  ranking 
member  on  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
Integrity,  of  Indefatigable  energy,  of  a  noble 
but  not  a  consuming  ambition,  but  with  a 
burning  desire  to  help  others.  Never  did  he 
envy  those  who  had  more  than  he  possessed, 
but  he  was  always  trying  to  help  those  who 
were  less  fortunate.  He  was  kind  and  gentle, 
yet  firm  with  high  moral  Ideals  deeply  rooted 
In  his  religious  convictions.  And  morality 
that  is  not  rooted  deeply  and  sincerely,  this 
conviction  Is  a  pretty  anemic  and  weak  mo- 
rality that  oannot  stand  up  against  the  temp- 
tations that  confront  a  man  in  public  life. 
It  wasn't  merely  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge— and  he  had  knowledge.  He  gained  from 
all  of  it  new  spirit,  more  at  Brown  and  then 
Harvard,  but  neither  Brown  ncr  Harvard 
could  ever  rob  him  of  his  vast,  vast  knowl- 
edge In  spirit  and  inherited  shrewdness. 

Bin  Bates  had  gumption — he  could  stand 
up  for  a  cause  whether  it  was  popular  or  un- 
popular. He  would  rather  be  right  in  the 
long  run.  And  so,  after  ten  years  of  service 
in  his  country's  armed  forces  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  war.  and  after  nearly  20  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
where,  because  of  his  rugged  honesty,  his 
noble  Ideals,  his  accommodating  spirit,  his 
willingness  and  eagerness  to  help  others  In 
all  matters,  he  won  for  himself  an  everlast- 
ing and  imperishable  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues,  as  attested  to  by  the  beautiful 
tributes  paid  to  him  by  members  of  both 
parties  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 

Bill  Bates  was  young  and  vigorous  and  full 
of  Idealism  and  full  of  the  love  of  his  Maker. 
He  wore  a  smile  that  would  never  wear  off. 
How  I  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  long  and  tedious 
and  controversial  hearings,  sometimes  bitter 
and  acrimonious  debate,  how  I  enjoyed  in 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  smile.  He  was 
so  congenial,  so  convivial,  so  Jovial,  so  Joyous, 
so  full  of  life!  He  loved  the  old,  the  young,  the 
black  and  the  white,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
That  is  the  reason  they  all  loved  him  because 
never  In  my  life  did  I  hear  Bill  Bates  say 
anything  mean  about  anybody.  He  wasn't 
small  and  petty  or  selflsh,  envious  or  Jealous, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  suppose  I  have 
never  heard  tinybody  say  anything  mean  or 
really  derogatory  about  Bill  Bates. 

He  voted  as  he  talked:  he  talked  as  he 
voted.  He  lived  as  he  believed;  he  believed  as 
he  lived.  So  flnally,  my  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest 
whatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  love- 
ly, whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report  hang 
on  these  things. 

Bill  Bates  thorught  on  those  things  and 
he  did  those  things,  chiefly  because  he  was 
brought  up  In  a  Christian  home  with  close 
ties  with  father  and  mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  had  good  Judgment  and  ba- 
lanced sense — wisdom  and  good  ludement 
are  even  more  valuable  and  necessary  than 


knowledge.  He  showed  that  good  Judgment 
when  he  married  a  fine  ChrisUan  youne 
lady  from  my  stat«  of  Missouri.  To  you,  Jean 
and  to  his  lovely  daughter  Susan,  who  wa* 
the  apple  of  his  eye  and  always  brouBht 
devotion,  with  dedication  he  served  both  of 
you  and  proudly  loved  you  as  he  did  his  Ded 
and  his  Mother  and  hU  brothers  and  his 
sisters.  Ah,  you  Naval  Officers  had  it  easy  to 
train  Bill  Bates  because  he  was  taught  some 
discipline  at  home  from  the  cradle  up  It  was 
because  he  had  a  disciplined  mind  and  a  dis- 
ciplined life,  a  pure  heart,  a  clean  mind  and 
willing  hands  that  he  learned  to  control 
himself  as  well  as  to  know  himself  He 
learned  to  obey  orders  as  well  as  to  pIvp 
commands.  ^ 

God  knows  we  need  more  men  like  William 
Henry  Bates. 

When  I  came  to  Salem  on  two  different 
occasions  years  ago— a  quarter  of  a  century 
now— to  speak  for  George  Bates,  and  later  in 
another  campaign  over  at  Haverhill  and 
then  when  I  returned  after  he  was  trae- 
IcaUy  killed  in  Washington  in  1950  to  speak 
at  the  dedication  of  the  little  memorial  you 
have  here  for  him,  I  know  how  you  people 
loved  both  father  and  son  as  they  both  loved 

Last  Sunday  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  drawing  his  last  few 
breaths  on  this  earth,  with  his  devoted  and 
helpful  wife  sitting  at  his  side  holding  his 
hand— at  seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  our 
national  emblem,  the  American  flag  was 
raised  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  the 'band 
struck  up  our  national  anthem.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  Bill  Bates  opened  his  eyes 
widely  and  looked  heavenward. 

Would  to  God  that  many  of  the  youth  of 
America  could  have  witnessed  that  scene 
God  help  you  and  me  and  all  our  progeny 
to  learn  something  from  this  life  that  has 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  God  of  hU 
TOuntry,  and  of  his  fellow  men.  When  Bill 
Bates  opened  his  eyes  as  the  flag  was  raised 
and  the  anthem  played,  I  am  sure  that  a 
stiu  small  voice  whispered  in  his  ear— 'Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter 
thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord." 

God  bless,  comfort  and  keep  the  mother 
wife,  daughter,  brothers  and  sisters  and  all 
the  members  of  his  noble  family  m  the  hoi- 
low  of  His  hand.  God  help  you  and  me  as 
Americans  to  go  forth  and  defend  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood. 

EOrrOBIAI,   TRIBUTES 

Newspapers  serving  Representative 
Bates'  congressional  district  editorially 
honored  his  memory  and  service.  The 
following  are  typical  of  these  tributes: 
(Prom  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News, 
Jime  23,  1969] 
We  Are  All  Sad 

One  of  nature's  deadliest  diseases  ended 
the  Ufe  Sunday  of  U.S.  Rep.  William  H  Bates 
of  Salem  at  the  age  of  52. 

We  are  aU  sad. 

Rep.  Bates,  as  the  worthy  son  of  a  great 
Salem  mayor  and  congressman  himself,  the 
late  George  J.  Bates,  was  a  credit  to  his  fam- 
Uy,  his  city,  his  congressional  district  and 
the  nation  he  loved  so  much. 

"Bill"  Bates  was  an  affable,  warm  human 
being  who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  power 
In  the  nation's  capital  for  a  score  of  years 
but  never  lost  the  common  touch. 

It  is  one  thing  in  life  to  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  for  success  and  It  Is  sUlI  an- 
other to  be  able  to  grasp  it  and  expand  on  it. 

This  was  what  Bill  Bates  was  able  to  do. 

His  parents,  both  of  humble  origin,  raised 
an  astounding  family.  BUI  was  educated  at 
2  Ivy  League  schools.  Brown  and  Han'ard, 
and  this  InteUectual  foundation  held  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  government  career. 

Few  persons  In  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  were  fully  aware  of  the  prestige  of 
their  congressman. 


As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Bouse  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Rep. 
Bates  made  decisions  on  billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

Through  20  years  in  Congfress  following 
a  budding  career  as  a  Naval  officer.  Rep. 
Bates  develop)ed  a  rare  experti-e  on  military 
and  defense  matters  and  was  constantly  con- 
sulted by  the  White  House  during  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  administrations. 

At  52,  Bill  Bates  was  much  too  young  to 

die. 

On  behalf  of  the  half -million  residents  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  which  he 
served  so  well,  The  Salem  Evening  News  ex- 
tends its  sympathy  to  Rep.  Bates'  widow, 
daughter  and  mother  and  other  members  of 
the  family. 

A  man  and  a  public  servant  of  his  quality 
Is  rare  indeed. 

iProm  Daily  Evening  Item.  Lynn.  Mass.,  June 

22,  19691 

Representative  William  H.  Bates 

The  entire  North  Shore  was  shocked  by 
news  yesterday  morning  of  the  death  of 
U.S.  Rep.  William  H.  Bates  of  Salem,  who 
represented  the  6th  Massachusetts  District.  It 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  he 
was  seriously  ill,  but  the  general  public  was 
unaware  that  he  was  so  close  to  death  In 
view  of  the  hopeful  announcements  that 
came  from  his  office  from  time  to  time. 

Bill"  Bates  was  no  run-of-the-mill  Con- 
gressman. He  brought  to  his  duties  a  fine 
intelligence,  a  deep  interest  in  broad  national 
and  International  issues  as  well  as  an  abiding 
concern  for  the  everyday  needs  of  his 
constituents. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  second 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Atomic  Energy,  he  was  on  the  "in- 
side "  of  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  con- 
gressional decisions  of  our  times.  A  competent 
and  convincing  speaker,  he  could  debate 
global  Issues  with  skill  and  certitude  either 
in  committee  or  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  but 
he  was  equaUy  adept  in  helping  a  con- 
stituent to  get  citizenship  papers  or  to 
contact  a  son  In  Vietnam. 

Rep.  Bates  was  always  "on  top"  of  issues 
of  direct  importance  to  the  6th  District.  For 
years  he  had  worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mllton)  seeking  Im- 
port controls  to  keep  the  shoe  Industry  alive 
In  this  area.  He  fought  for  the  fishing  indus- 
try in  Gloucester  and  for  the  hat  Industry 
in  Ames  bury. 

His  position  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
see  that  Lynn  Industries,  such  as  GE,  got 
their  share  of  federal  defense  contracts. 

In  1960  he  took  to  the  hustings  to  CEimpaign 
fcr  his  lifelong  friend,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
in  the  letter's  quest  for  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Item  has  always  taken  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  suggested  editorially  soon  after 
the  death  of  Bill's  father.  Rep.  George  J. 
Bates,  in  a  plane  crash  In  Washington,  that 
his  son  run  to  succeed  him.  The  suggestion 
met  with  instant  poptilar  response  and  for 
19  years  he  has  represented  the  district  with- 
out a  break  and  without  serious  challenge. 

The  federal  government  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished servant  in  his  death.  The  Item's 
condolences  go  out  to  his  bereaved  family 
and  his  dedicated  associates  in  his  Washing- 
ton, Salem  and  Lynn  offices. 

[From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette, 

June  23.  19«9] 

Congressman  William  H.  Bates 

One  of  the  last  legislative  acts  of  the  late 

Cong.  William  H.  Bates  was  his  leadership 

on  a  petition  to  the  President  to  help  the 

shoe  industry.   Like  most   of   bis   work  in 


Congress.  It  was  designed  to  help  his  con- 
stituents. 

We  regret  the  death  of  Congressman  Bates 
because  of  the  many  personal  qualities  which 
kept  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  some  of  the  busiest  and  most  transi- 
tional years  in  the  country's  history. 

Though  he  was  deeply  Involved  In  national 
Issues,  through  his  service  on  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Atomic  Energy  Committees,  he 
maintained  a  close  personal  touch  with  his 
constituents.  He,  and  through  him  his  staff 
members,  always  had  the  time  and  the  man- 
ner to  let  each  individual  feel  a  small  prob- 
lem got  the  same  attention  as  a  national 
issue. 

In  his  political  philosophy.  Bates  was  a 
conservative  in  most  accepted  senses  of  the 
word.  He  was  a  believer  in  a  strong  national 
defense,  and  in  his  almost  20  years  in  Con- 
gress advanced  to  the  position  of  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  did  not  go  along  with  much  of  the 
liberal  legislation  of  recent  years,  holding  to 
a  policy  of  fiscal  soundness  In  regard  to 
government  spending. 

Some  of  his  policies  led  others  of  differing 
views  to  conduct  campaigns  In  which  they 
were  directly  opposite  to  his  philosophies, 
but  the  voting  record  indicates  the  Congress- 
man refiected  his  district  faithfully,  for  he 
gained  re-election  with  ease. 

It  became  evident  in  recent  years  the 
combination  of  his  personality  and  philos- 
ophy was  an  appealing  one  to  the  voters  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  and  the 
chances  were  good  he  could  have  continued 
in  Congress  for  many  years. 

Cancer,  however,  struck  him  down.  It 
attacked  a  man  of  tremendous  energy  and 
radiant  good  health  and  brought  death  with- 
in a  few  months  of  diagnosis,  despite  the 
skilled  efforts  of  some  of  the  nation's  best 
medical  teams. 

The  district  must  eventuaUy  turn  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  since  the  law  provides 
for  filling  vacancies  in  the  House  through 
elections.  His  term  had  a  year  and  a  half 
to  go.  We  must  hope,  however,  that  those 
who  seek  this  office  will  at  least  allow  a 
decent  interval  before  they  begin  open  cam- 
paigning. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  loss  of  Bates  will 
be  felt  in  his  district.  He  had  gained  both 
stature  and  power  through  his  seniority,  and 
he  was  able  to  use  some  of  that  strength  to 
help  both  the  district  and  the  individuals 
within  it. 

Congressman  Bates  was,  in  our  estimation, 
both  kind  and  personable.  We  had  never 
heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word  of  any 
person,  politically  or  otherwise,  but  we  had 
heard  many  examples  of  the  lengths  to  which 
he  had  gone  to  help  persons  of  every  degree 
of  social  and  economic  standing. 

His  visits  to  this  office  reminded  us  that 
he  had  acquired  a  loyal  personal  following  In 
Greater  Haverhill,  making  close  friends  here 
in  addition  to  those  who  were  affiliated  with 
him  due  to  poUtical  beliefs. 

Shoe  workers  here,  most  of  them  Demo- 
crats, cast  their  votes  for  Congressman  Bates 
because  they  were  aware  he  had  worked 
long  and  hard  in  their  Interests.  In  recent 
years  and  months,  he  had  done  much  to  try 
to  stem  the  fiood  of  imports  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  shoe  Jobs  in  Haver- 
hill and  other  parts  of  the  district. 

We  can  honor  William  H.  Bates  as  a  man 
who  was  firm  In  his  principles  and  in  his 
devotion  to  those  who  put  him  in  Congress 
and  kept  him  there.  He  proved  to  be  a  worthy 
successor  to  his  father,  the  late  Cong.  George 
J.  Bates. 

[From  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Dally  Times. 
June  23,  1969] 
Bill  Bates:   He  Worked  for  Us 
Bill  Bates  was  a  Congressman  who  could 
deliver. 
He  delivered  the  beet  Ol  his  ability  and 


knowledge  in  military  affairs  for  the  natlOQ, 
through  his  ranking  seat  on  tbe  Hdiue 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  delivered  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
Bngland,  through  his  watchfulness  of  re- 
gional affairs  ranging  from  military  spending 
to  imports  of  leather  goods  and  fish. 

He  delivered,  too,  for  the  "folks  at  home," 
helping  secure  contracts  for  defense-related 
industries  in  the  Sixth  District,  and  almost 
always  having  time  to  seek  relief  for  an  ag- 
grieved veteran  or  widow  or  workaday  citizen. 

To  say  that  a  man  "delivered"  suggests  he 
approached  his  work  primarily  as  a  polltican. 
Bill  Bates  was  a  politician  of  necessity,  for 
that  is  the  way  a  man  enters  Congress  and 
that  is  the  way  he  gets  things  done  once 
there. 

But  Bill  Bates  always  seemed  to  be  above 
politics  when  necessary.  He  approached  his 
representation  of  30-odd  Northeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts cities  and  towns  with  devotion 
found  in  men  who  regard  their  Jobs  as  ca- 
reers. He  shunned  political  Intrigue  and 
based  his  camp>aigns  for  re-election  on  serv- 
ice rendered.  He  felt  the  voters  could  make 
up  their  minds  on  this  evidence  alone,  and 
they  always  did — in  his  favor. 

While  Bin  Bates  was  regarded  in  his  home 
city  as  a  Salem-boy-made-good,  he  did  not 
forget  the  scope  of  his  responsibility.  He 
took  pride  when  spealclng  in  Gloucester  some 
years  back  In  the  fact  "the  first  speech  I 
made  In  Washington  was  on  Gloucester  fish." 

Gloucester  usually  got  good  response  from 
Bates.  He  worked  to  keep  tariffs  and  import 
quotas  favorable  wherever  Cape  Ann  desires 
could  be  fit  Into  the  Interests  of  national 
policy.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  locating 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  offices  here. 
This  BCF  Irradiator  on  Etoerson  Ave.  was 
known  warmly  among  his  fellow  members  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  as 
the  "Bates  Irradiator." 

And  he  saw  the  pitfalls  of  Gloucester's 
being  a  one-lndusrtry  town.  "Try  to  attract 
new  Industry,"  he  told  Rotarians  here  in 
1956.  "The  Important  thing  for  the  city  is  to 
get  a  balanced  portfolio.  As  a  one-industry 
conMn unity  it  (Gloucester)  presents  the  most 
serious  economic  problems  of  any  community 
in  my  district."  Later  Bates  went  to  work  to 
get  Gloucester  included  In  an  officially  des- 
ignated Economically  Depressed  Area,  a  move 
which  op>ened  the  way  to  receipt  of  federal 
funds  for  industrial  development  studies 
and  the  water  filtration  plants  now  under 
construction. 

Philosophically,  Bill  Bates  was  a  conserva- 
tive— perhaps  the  most  conservative  of  New 
England's  Oongressmen.  This  position  did  not 
always  coincide  with  the  views  of  his  con- 
stituents— but  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  on 
Election  Days.  His  20  years  In  Congress  made 
him  the  second-ranking  Republican  and  won 
for  him  a  stature  which  last  year  had  him 
rumored  to  be  a  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  President  Nixon.  This  was  a 
sincere  form  of  fiattery. 

Jockeying  will  soon  begin  among  men  and 
women  of  politics  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
Sunday  morning  by  Bill  Bates'  death.  It  will 
take  a  rare  Individual,  though,  to  fill  that 
seat  the  way  he  did. 

[From  the  Dally  News,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
June  24,  1969] 

A  Man  Above  Politics 

BUI  Bates  was  a  Congressman  who  could 
deliver. 

He  delivered  the  best  of  his  ablUty  and 
knowledge  in  mUltary  affairs  for  the  nation, 
through  his  ranking  seat  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  delivered  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  through  his  watchfulness  of  re- 
gional affairs  ranging  from  military  spending 
to  Imports  of  leather  gooas  and  fish. 

He  delivered,  too,  for  the  "folks  at  home," 
helping  seciire  contracts  for  defense-related 
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Industries  In  tbe  Sixth  District,  and  almost 
always  having  time  to  seek  relief  for  an  ag- 
grieved veteran  or  widow  or  workaday  cit- 
izen. 

To  say  that  a  man  "delivered"  suggests  he 
approached  his  work  primarily  as  a  poli- 
tician. Bill  Bates  was  a  politician  of  neces- 
sity, for  that  Is  the  way  a  man  enters  Con- 
gress and  that  is  the  way  he  gets  things  done 
once  there. 

But  Bill  Bates  always  seemed  to  be  above 
politics  when  necessary.  He  approached  his 
representaUon  of  30-odd  Northeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts cities  and  towns  with  devotion 
found  in  men  who  regard  their  Jobs  as  ca- 
reers. He  shunned  political  intrigue  and 
based  his  campaigns  for  re-election  on  serv- 
ice rendered.  He  felt  the  voters  could  make 
up  their  minds  on  this  evidence  alone,  and 
they  always  did — in  his  favor. 

PhUosopbtcally,  Bill  Bates  was  a  conser- 
vative— ^perhaps  the  most  conservative  of 
New  England's  Congressmen.  His  position 
did  not  always  coincide  with  the  views  of 
his  constituents — but  It  did  not  seem  to 
matter  on  Election  Days.  His  20  years  in 
Congress  made  him  the  second-ranking  Re- 
publican and  won  for  him  a  stature  which 
IMBX  fnr  had  him  rumored  to  be  a  candl- 
aate  fOT  Secretary  of  Defense  luder  Presi- 
dent Nlzon.  This  was  a  sincere  form  of 
flattery. 

Jockeying  will  soon  begin  among  men  and 
women  of  politics  to  flu  the  vacancy  caused 
Sunday  morning  by  Bill  Bates'  death.  It  will 
take  a  rare  individual,  though,  to  All  that 
seat  the  way  he  did. 

(Prom  I,awrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 
June  27.  1969 ) 


July  8,  1969 


Tbacic  End  or  an  Era 
Sometime  in  the  coming  months  a  spe- 
cial election  will  be  held  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  to  elect  a  successor 
to  Wmiam  H.  Bates.  When  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Congress  convenes  next 
January,  for  the  first  time  in  32  years  an- 
other than  a  Bates  probably  wiU  represent 
this  district. 

George  J.  Bates,  at  the  time  mayor  of 
Salem,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1937  to 
succeed  the  late  A.  Piatt  Andrew.  George 
served  with  distinction  untU  Nov  1  1949 
when  he  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in 
Washington  as  he  was  returning  to  duty 
after  a  weekend  at  home. 

At  that  time  his  son  William  was  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  Navy.  He  was 
SUth  District  Republicans  thought,  the  log- 
ical man  to  succeed  his  father  In  Congress 
Sixth  District  voters  agreed.  He  won  a  spe- 
cial election  and  was  reelected  each  two  years 
thereafter,  the  last  time  in  1968. 

His  death  from  cancer  at  the  age  of  52 
ended  nearly  33  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress for  the  Sixth  District  by  George  and 
William  Bates. 

It  was  distinguished  service.  It  was  eflTec- 
tive  personal  service  to  constituents  and 
notable  patriotic  service  to  the  country 
As  the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Bill  was  an  in- 
fluential authority  on  national  defense  As 
the  second  ranking  House  member  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  he  won 
the  admiration  of  Adm.  Rlckover  for  his 
knowledge  of  atomic  warfare. 

He  drew,  said  former  Sen.  Saltonstall.  the 
utmost  respect  and  affection  from  members 
of  both  parties.  He  was.  said  Ambassador 
Lodge,  a  public  servant  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion, blessed  with  a  warm  and  winning 
personality  and  motivated  by  his  high  sense 
of  patriotism. 

His  death  at  an  age  when  he  and  his 
thousands  of  friends  and  supporters  reason- 
ably could  expect  many  more  years  of  ad- 
mirable public  service  tragically  ended  for 
the  Sixth  DUtrict  an  Illustrious  era  of 
representation  in  Congress. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  June  34, 
1969] 
~  WnxiAM  H.  Batks 

The  death  of  U.S.  Rep.  William  H.  Bates 
of  Salem  is  a  profound  loss  for  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  and  Indeed  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. Congressman  Bates  typified,  as 
did  his  father  before  blm,  staunch  loyalty  to 
his  constituents,  abiding  concern  for  their 
economic  security  and  for  the  military  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

As  a  Navy  officer  and  later  as  an  officer  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  Rep.  Bates  knew  inti- 
mately the  challenges  of  the  nuclear  era  and 
combined  his  knowledge  with  his  experience 
and  position  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  champion  a  nuclear  Navy.  This 
expertise  served  him  well  also  as  the  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Elnergy. 

Tributes  from  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  testify  to  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion In  which  Rep.  William  H.  Bates  was 
held,  whether  in  Essex  County  or  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  But  perhaps  the  finest  tribute 
to  Congressman  Bates'  life  of  public  service 
was  paid  by  the  people  he  served  best,  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
who  affirmed  their  confidence  In  his  leader- 
ship by  electing  him  to  Congress  for  eleven 
terms. 

(Prom  the  Bosto-       '.obe,  June  26,  19691 
Hk  Served District  Well 

The  late  Congressman  William  H.  Bates  of 
Salem  represented  his  Sixth  Congressional 
District  well  throughout  his  19  years  In 
Washington.  It  could  not  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  attempt  following  In  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  George  J.  Bates,  himself  a  con- 
gressman and  Salem's  mayor  for  many  years, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  plane  crash  In  1949. 
But  Bill  Bates  did. 

He  was  not  a  "Tuesday-to- Thursday"  con- 
gressman like  some,  but  worked  hard  at  the 
Job  and  did  his  homework.  He  was  a  con- 
servative on  some  Issues,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  anti-ballistic  missile  system  and  of  most 
military  spending.  But  he  was  always  fair, 
and  anxious  to  hear  both  sides  In  a  contro- 
versy. And  he  was  decent  and  most  likeable. 
Massachusetts  and  particularly  the  Sixth 
District  will  miss  him. 

death  and  funeral  recoroxd  in 
newspapers 

The  passing  and  funeral  of  Congress- 
man Bates  were  recorded  in  many  col- 
umns of  newspapers  serving  his  district 
in  Massachusetts.  Illustrative  of  this 
coverage,  along  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures, were  these  excerpts  from  articles 
in  his  hometown  paper,  the  Salem  Eve- 
ning News,  June  23  to  27: 

(Prom  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

June  23,  1969] 

North  Shore  Mottrns  Reprksentativk 

William  H.  Bates 

Salem. — Military  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  Thursday  for  U.S.  Rep.  WUUam  H.  Bates, 
a  Republican  who  represented  the  heavUy- 
Democratlc  SUth  Massachusetts  District  in 
Congress  for  nearly  20  years  after  succeeding 
his  father. 

There  was  no  immediate  word  whether 
President  Nixon  or  Vice  President  Agnew 
will  attend  the  funeral,  or  whether  Cardinal 
Cushlng  will  say  the  Mass. 

Bates,  52.  died  of  stcxnach  cancer  Sunday 
at  8  ajn.  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  Mary- 
land. 

The  congressman  had  been  undergoing 
treatment  of  the  ailment  since  mid-March. 

A  former  Navy  officer  who  champl(Mied  the 
nuclear  Navy  and  development  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  Bates  had  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  Feb.  16, 


1960,   when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  hlg 
father.  Rep.  George  J.  B«te*. 

George  Bates  was  elected  to  Cangreas  when 
Rep.  A.  Piatt  Andrew  of  Oloucester  died  in 
1987. 

The  elder  Bates  was  among  66  people 
killed  in  a  collUlon  of  a  commercial  airliner 
and  a  military  plane  over  Washington  on 
Nov.  1,  1949.  He  was  returning  from  Salem  to 
Washington  when  the  crash  occurred. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  tragedy  had 
struck  the  Bates  family  in  lees  than  30  years 
The  congressman's  brother-in-law.  Navy  of^ 
ficer  James  Glnty,  was  kUled  during  World 
War  n  in  the  South  Pacific. 

William  Henry  Bates  was  bom  In  Salem  on 
April  26,  1917. 

He  attended  St.  James  parochial  school  and 
was  president  of  his  graduating  class  at  Sa- 
lem  High  School  in  1935. 

After  a  year  at  Worcester  Academy  he 
entered  Brown  University,  graduating  in  1940 
with  a  B.A.  In  economics  and  political  science 
Later,  he  obtained  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Harvard  University  while  serving  in  the 
Navy. 

He  worked  as  a  clerk  for  the  FBI  in  Wash- 
ington before  enlisting  in  the  Navy  as  an  an- 
prentice  seaman  in  1941. 

Rising  to  an  officer's  rank,  he  participated 
In  Naval  assaults  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  Okinawa 
and  was  stationed  on  Japanese  mainland  af- 
ter  the  war. 

Rep.  Bates  held  the  rank  of  captain  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  at  the  time  of  hU  death 

An  excellent  athlete  in  high  school  and 
college.  Bates  was  an  end  on  the  Salem  High 
team  that  traveled  to  California  in  1933  to 
play  Urban  Academy. 

In  later  years,  the  congressman  kept  In 
shape  by  playing  golf.  He  was  one  of  Wash- 
ington's better  golfers  and  a  constant  fair- 
ways companion  of  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Rep.  Bates  entered  the  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter on  Monday  March  3,  to  undergo  explora- 
tory surgery  for  an  undisclosed  aliment. 
The  surgery  took  place  on  March  19 
It  was  disclosed  on  April  2  that  Bates  was 
suffering  from  abdominal  lymphoma  a  can- 
cerous tumor  of  the  lymphaUc  system,  a 
network  of  glands  and  ducts  that  regulates 
fluids  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood 
system. 

For  several  weeks  foUowlng  the  discovery 
of  his  condition,  the  congressman  underwent 
daUy  radiation  treatments. 

The  treatments  had  continued  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  until  his  death. 

Bates'  wife,  the  former  Pearle  Jean  Dreyer 
was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died.  The  Bates 
have  one  daughter,  Susan,  20,  a  commercial 
artist  In  Boston. 

The  congressman's  mother.  Mrs.  George  J. 
(Nore)  Bates,  Uvea  at  11  Buffum  St..  Salem. 
Bates  leaves  3  brothers  and  3  sisters. 
His  brothers  are  Raymond  H.  of  Marble- 
head.  George  J.  Jr.  of  Salem  and  PrancU  of 
Peabody. 

The  sisters  are  Mrs.  Mary  Courtland  Saw- 
telle,  of  East  Greenwich,  BJ.;  Mrs.  James 
(Katherlne)  Olnty  of  Salem  ajid  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund (Caroline)  Stanton,  of  Marblehead. 

William  Bates  was  serving  his  11th  term 
in  the  House.  Since  being  elected  to  fill  his 
father's  vacancy,  Bates  had  been  reelected 
by  ImpresBlve  margins  each  time  he  ran. 

He  was  constantly  unopposed  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  and  3  times  had  no 
Democratic  opposition  in  congreosional  elec- 
Uona. 

In  November  1968  he  woo  his  11th  term 
by  swamping  the  DemocraUc  nominee.  Miss 
Delrdre  Henderson.  Bates  polled  136.947  votes 
to  Mlas  HendofBon's  70,296  and  swept  every 
community  in  the  district. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Rep.  Bates  was 
the  senior  Republican  00  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  tbe  second  ranking 
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Bouse  minority  member  of  tbe  Jdnt  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

For  the  past  4  years  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  conference's  Military  Committee. 

His  knowledge  of  atomic  warfare  was 
praised  by  Adm.  Hym&n  Rlckover,  a  chief  ad- 
vocate of  the  submarine  Navy. 

Among  the  highlights  of  Bates'  congres- 
sional career  were  his  successful  efforts  to 
block  the  merger  of  the  First  and  Third  Naval 
Districts  and  tariff  legislation  to  protect  the 
shoe,  hat  and  fishing  industries  from  foreign 
00m  petition. 

The  Services 

Services  for  Rep.  William  H.  Bates  will 
begin  today,  with  a  memorial  prayer  service 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Joseph  Gawler's  Sons 
Funeral  Home  in  Washington,  DC.  Visiting 
hours  will  be  frcnn  2  to  9  p.m. 

The  body  will  be  flown  to  Salem  Tuesday, 
where  it  will  lie  in  state  In  Hamilton  Hall,  9 
Chestnut  St.,  Tuesday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  and 
Wednesday  tram  2  to  5  and  7  to  9  p.m. 

A  full  military  funsral  will  be  held  Thurs- 
day at  11  a.m.,  at  St.  James  Church  on  Fed- 
eral Street. 

Burial  will  be  in  tbe  famUy  lot  at  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery. 


He  Stood  Up  and  Took  Stoes 
(By  Howard  Iverson) 

William  H.  Bates  was  a  flghter  for  all  of 
his  52  years. .  Whether  it  was  his  country, 
his  district  or  his  lifelong  hometown  of  Sa- 
lem, Bill  Bates  stood  up  and  took  sides  and 
did  what  he  felt  had  to  be  done. 

He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  tbe  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  controversial  ABM  defense 
system,  but  he  also  called  for  the  South  Vleit- 
namese  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  defense 
of  their  country  and  insisted  that  our  mili- 
tary programs — both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive— be  closely  studied  and  re-evaluated  an- 
nually in  line  with  the  changing  world  sit- 
uation. 

Bates  embarked  on  an  around-the-world 
mission  in  1967  with  lengthy  stops  in  Sai- 
gon and  many  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and 
American  bases  in  South  Korea,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  Okinawa  and  other  points. 

Upon  his  return.  Bates  said:  "There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  future  military 
struggle  in  Vietnam  will  be  easy  or  of  short 
duration." 

The  following  year,  at  a  meeting  of  First 
Coast  Guard  District  officers  at  the  Haw- 
thorne Motor  Hotel,  the  congressman  said: 

"While  every  effort  should  be  made  to  seek 
an  honorable  solution  to  this  confilct,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  must  be  a  greater  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  South  Vietnam  to 
preserve  that  nation's  freedom  than  had 
heretofore  l)een  the  case." 

And  as  much  as  he  supported  the  military 
policies  of  the  country,  he  fought  Just  as 
hard  for  the  abolutlon  of  the  present  draft 
system  on  the  grounds  that : 

"I'm  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
many  people  came  to  this  country  to  get 
away  from  the  concept  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service." 

Bates  strongly  backed  the  President's  pro- 
posed ABM  defense  system. 

On  March  16,  Bates  said.  "I  believe  that 
the  President  is  entirely  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  security  of  the  nation  and  I 
concur  in  his  reasoning  in  reaching  that 
decision. 

"Deployment  of  modified  anti-ballistic 
missiles  to  protect  our  retaliatory  Minute 
Man  installation  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
any  enemy  who  might  consider  laimchlng  an 
attack,"  he  said. 

"It  is  good  that  President  Nixon  has  called 
for  continuing  review  of  the  ABM  program 
In  the  light  of  changing  conditions  which 
may  arise. 


"I  think  that  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
ABM  Issue  during  the  past  year  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  goal  all  of  us  so  in- 
tently desire — the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  establishment  of  peace." 

Infiation  and  Increased  government  spend- 
ing were  2  of  his  favorite  targets. 

And  he  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  politi- 
cians who  preached  economy  while  opening 
wide  the  government  purse  strings. 

"Ironically."  said  Bates  in  a  1966  speech, 
"many  of  the  politicians  who  are  shouting 
the  loudest  about  the  high  cost  of  food  and 
other  consumer  goods  are  the  very  ones  who — 
by  their  spending  policies — have  contributed 
most  to  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  .  .  .  and  they  fail  to  place  the 
major  blame  where  it  belongs. 

"Rather  than  crying  for  Investigation,  these 
politicians  should  be  seeking  to  put  the 
brakes  on  government  spending  for  all  but 
the  most  essential  public  services." 

He  fought  for  income  tax  relief  for  ijersons 
paying  college  tuitions  and  related  expenses, 
introducing  2  bills  designed  to  give  such 
relief — one  through  a  tax  deduction  process 
and  the  other  through  a  tax  credit  formula. 

In  1967,  Rep.  Bates  voted  against  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  planning  funds  for  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln hydroelectric  plant  in  northern  Maine, 
contending  that  the  atomic  generating  plants 
now  In  operation  had  exceeded  expectation  in 
efficiency,  affording  New  England  customers 
lower  electric  rates. 

He  attempted  to  help  the  New  England 
fishing  industry,  Gloucester  In  particular,  but 
often  criticized  the  Industry  for  Its  failure  to 
help  Itself. 

"There  Is  no  reason  whj  we  cannot  Join 
together  in  protection  of  our  resources," 
Bates  said  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute  in  Boston  last  October. 

The  congressman  stressed  pollution  con- 
trol, fiishlng  conservation,  International 
agreements  In  respect  to  fishing  grounds, 
stronger  agreements  on  quality  control,  con- 
tinuation and  Improvement  of  prog^rams  in- 
volving loans  and  grants  for  fishing  vessels 
with  a  united  effort  to  see  that  fishermen 
alone  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  protecting  the 
shipyards. 

"The  future  of  the  fishing  industry,"  Bates 
said,  "lies  with  a  common  sense  of  direction. ' 

The  congressman  backed  several  bills  to 
encourage  teachers  to  further  their  educa- 
tion, including  income  tax  deductions  for 
certain  advanced  education  expenses. 

"The  better  trained  our  teachers,"  said 
Bates,  "the  better  trained  our  children." 

He  also  led  a  vigorous  battle  to  curb  shoe 
Imports. 

"Tbe  alarming,  steady  increase  of  shoe 
Imports,  plus  a  downward  swing  in  shoe  ex- 
ports, is  threatening  the  future  employ- 
ment security  of  American  workers  through 
reduced  production  and  sales  of  domestic 
shoes,  while  at  the  same  time  aggravating 
our  balance-of-payments  problems." 

Following  reports  of  the  malfunctioning 
of  M-16  rifles  in  Vietnam,  Rep.  Bates  advo- 
cated a  special  study  to  Investigate  the  M-16 
program. 

Bates  Joined  45  House  colleagues  earlier 
this  year  in  introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  controversial  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program,  an  Import  quota  sys- 
tem which  played  a  major  part  In  boosting 
domestic  oil  prices. 

This  legislation,  which  Is  presently  pend- 
ing before  Congress,  would  phase  out  the 
quota  system  over  10  years.  The  quota  pro- 
gram, said  Bates,  "presently  restricts  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  entering  the  coun- 
try and  is  costing  the  American  consumer 
an  estimated  $4  billion  a  year  In  the  form 
of  Inflated  prices  for  heating  oil,  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products." 

Bates  repeatedly  Introduced  legislation  to 
establish  certain  maritime  regions  to  be  used 
as  marine  sanctuary  areas,  Including  the 
Georges  Bank  and  other  off  shore  waters. 


"The  cocMtal  regions  have  become  a  'new 
frontier'  for  American  industry  and  technol- 
ogy," Bates  said.  "We  should  designate  spe- 
cific areas  of  the  nation's  offshore  marine  en- 
vironments for  sport  and  commercial  fishing, 
recreation,  scenic  beauty  and  scientific 
values." 

He  noted  that  Industry  and  mining  activi- 
ties have  threatened  the  natural  environ- 
ments around  tbe  country  and  especially  in 
New  England. 

He  fought  against  the  proposed  shutdown 
(In  1972)  of  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Naval 
shipyard. 

Only  last  month,  Bates  Joined  a  drive  to 
assist  hard-pressed  shoe  and  leather  firms 
by  negotiating  with  competing  nations  for 
a  voluntary  cutback  in  their  shoe  exports. 

Last  week,  as  the  result  01  a  letter  from 
Rep.  Bates  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  congressman  was  credited  as 
being  largely  responsible  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  food  Irradiation  program  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  House  authorized  the  restoration  of 
fimds  to  the  program  which  had  been  elim- 
inated in  the  1969  budget.  The  money  per- 
mitted the  continuance  of  work  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  AEC's  Marine  Products  Ir- 
radiator at  Gloucester. 


(From  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 
June  24.  1969] 

PsEsmENT's    Jet    Flies    Representative 
Bates'   Body   Home 

Salem. — Flags  in  the  nation's  capital  fiew 
at  half-staff  Monday  as  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  paid  final  tribute 
to  one  of  Congress'  most  active  and  popular 
members,  6th  District  Rep.  William  H.  Bates. 

Hundreds  of  people  in  government  and 
private  life  visited  Gawler's  Funeral  Home  in 
Washington  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Salem  congressman. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  funeral  home 
were  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a 
lifelong  friend  of  the  Bates  family:  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  Ford.  House  Speaker 
John  McCormack,  Sec.  of  the  Navy  John 
Chaffe,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson, Mrs.  John  A.  Volpe.  George  Lodge  and 
all  members  of  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation. 

A  30-minute  memorial  prayer  service  was 
held  Monday  at  the  funeral  home.  Several 
congressional  leaders,  a  number  of  North 
Shore  residents  and  members  of  the  Bates 
family  attended. 

The  Rev.  William  Begley  officiated  at  the 
memorial  service.  It  was  the  Rev.  Begley  who 
married  Bill  and  Pearle  Jean  Dreyer  in  1943 
when  Bill  was  a  young  Navy  officer  and  Jean 
was  the  secretary  of  a  Missouri  congressman. 

President  Nixon  has  assigned  his  personal 
plane — Air  Force  1 — to  fly  Rep.  Bates'  body  to 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  In  Bedford. 

The  congressman  and  the  president  were 
personal  friends  for  years. 

[From  the  Salem  (Mass.)   Evening  News. 
June  25,  1969] 

McCoRMACK  Appoints  57  House  Members 
To  Attend  Bates  Rites 

Washington. — Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
appointed  a  57-member  delegation  to  Join 
him  in  attending  the  funeral  of  Rep.  William 
H.  Bates  at  St.  James  Church  Thursday. 

The  delegation  Includes  the  11  congress- 
men from  Massachusetts,  all  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  of  which 
Rep.  Bates  was  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber; House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  House  leadership 
of  both  parties. 

Massachusetts  delegation: 

Republicans — Silvio  O.  Conte,  Plttsfleld; 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  Lowell:  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  Wellesley,  and  Hastings  S.  Keith, 
West  Brldgewater. 
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Democrat* — Edward  P.  Boland,  Spring- 
field: PhUlp  J.  Pbllbln.  Clinton:  Harold  D. 
Donohue,  Worcester;  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Cambridge;  Thomaa  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  Maiden; 
James  A.  Burke,  Milton,  and  Speaker  Mc- 
Connack,  Dorchester. 

Armed  Services  Committee: 

L.  Mendel  Rivers,  D-S.C.  chairman:  P. 
Edward  Hubert,  D-La.;  Melvln  Price,  D-ni.; 
O.  C.  Plsher,  D-Tex.;  Charles  B.  Bennett.  D- 
Pla.;  James  A.  Byrne,  D-Pa.;  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
ton,  D-N.Y.:  Otis  J.  Pike,  D-N.Y. 

Also,  Richard  N.  Ichord,  D-Mo.;  Luclen  N. 
Nedzl,  D-Mlch.;  Alton  Lennon,  D-N.C:  Wil- 
liam J.  Randall,  D-Mo.;  G.  Blllott  Hagan, 
D-Ga.;  Robert  L.  Leggett,  D.-Callf.;  Floyd  V. 
Hicks,  D-Wash.;  Speedy  O.  Long,  D-La.; 
Richard  White,  D-Tex.;  BUI  Nlcboas,  D-Ala.; 
Jack  Brlnkley,  D-Ga.;  Robert  H.  Mollohan, 
D-W.  Va.:  W.  C.  Daniel,  D-Va. 

Also,  Leslie  C.  Arends,  R-IU.;  Alvln  E. 
O'Konskl,  R-Wls.;  William  O.  Bray,  R-Ind.; 
Bob  Wilson,  R-Callf.;  Charles  S.  Gubser,  R- 
Calif.;  Alexander  Plrnle,  R-N.Y.;  Durward  G. 
Hall,  R-Mo.;  Donald  D.  Clancy,  R-Oblo; 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  R-Vt.;  Carleton  J.  King, 
R-N.Y.;  William  L.  Dickinson,  R-Ala.; 
Charles  W.  Whelan  Jr.,  R-Ohlo;  Ed  Foreman, 
R-N*  Slex.;  John  E.  Hunt,  R-N.J.,  and  G. 
'  WUllam  Whltehiirst,  R-Va. 

House  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee : 

Chet  Hollfleld.  D-Callf.;  Melvln  Price,  D- 
N.  Mex.;  Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  D-Colo.;  John  D. 
Young,  D-Tex.;  Ed  Edmondson,  D-Okla.; 
Craig  Hoamer,  D-Calif.;  John  Anderson, 
R-Ill.,  and  WUllam  M.  McCuUoch,  R-Ohlo. 

House  leadership : 

Speaker  McCormack,  Minority  Leader  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  R-Mlch.,  and  Minority  Wblp 
Arends. 

The  2  Massachusetts  senators,  Edward  W. 
Brooke  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  have  been 
delegated  to  represent  the  Senate  at  the 
funeral. 


[From    the   Salem    (Mass.)    Evening   News, 

June  27,  1969] 

"Not  How    Long    He    Lived    Btrr   How    He 

Lived" 

(By  Roland  A.  Corneau) 

Salem. — U.S.  Rep.  William  H.  Bates  was 
laid  to  rest  next  to  his  congressman  father 
Thursday. 

Federal,  state  and  local  dignitaries  Joined 
an  estimated  2500  persons  from  the  6th  Con- 
gressional District  in  paying  final  tribute  for 
his  service  on  Capitol  Hill  for  nearly  20  years. 

John  A.  Volpe,  former  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernor and  presgnt  U.S.  transportation  secre- 
tary, was  the  official  representative  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  Volpe  presented  the  flag  to  the 
congressman's  wife  at  the  cemetery. 

Full  military  honors  were  conferred  at 
St.  James  Church  and  St.  Mary's  cemetery. 

Former  congressman  Dewey  Short  of  Mis- 
souri, a  personal  friend  of  the  Bates  family, 
delivered  a  20-minute  eulogy  paralleling  the 
lives  of  U.S.  Rep.  George  J.  Bates  and  his  con- 
gressman son  WUllam,  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  a  combined 
total  of  more  than  3  decades. 

"George  Bates  was  a  diamond  In  the  rough, 
as  sturdy  as  the  old  granite  of  New  England. 

"His  son  was  more  than  a  chip  off  the  old 
block.  He  was  a  polished  stone  because  of 
the  tenderness  and  understanding  of  bis 
mother,"  Short  said. 

"He  was  only  52  when  the  Good  Lord  took 
him  from  us. 

"But,  it  Is  not  how  long  a  man  lives,  but 
how  he  lives  it  that  counts,"  Short  said. 

"He  was  aware  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted people  In  these  troubled  times.  He 
had  a  burning  desire  to  help  others.  He  was 
gentle,  but  firm,  with  the  highest  ideals, 
and  he  won  for  himself  an  everlasting  and 
Imperishable  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  col- 
leagues," he  said. 

"One   stops   to   think   about   the   father. 


elected  for  7  terms  and  then  kUled  in  a 
plane  crash  at  the  age  of  59.  And,  the  son 
of  an  illustrious  father,  eleoted  10  times 
after  serving  in  the  Navy  for  10  years.  Both 
served  in  war  and  peace. 

"The  fact  that  they  were  returned  to  of- 
fice year  after  year  is  in  itself  a  greater  trib- 
ute than  a  eulogy,"  Short  said. 

"We  must  realize  that  Ood  took  him  at 
his  appointed  time.  He  shoiUd  know  what  is 
right  and  when  to  t«tke.  But,  it  is  very  hard 
for  us  to  understand. 

"Too  many  In  history  have  lived  too  long. 
Bill  Bates  was  taken  from  us  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  career  in  service  to  his  country,"  Short 
said. 

The  Missouri  congressman  told  of  his  as- 
sociations with  father  and  son  on  the  Armed 
iServices  Committee.  He  said  he  was  especially 
impressed  to  see  young  Bates  give  up  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  father. 

"Bill  Bates  grasped  the  significance  of  com- 
plex international,  national  and  local  prob- 
lems. He  was  young,  vigorous,  full  of  Ideals. 
Bill  Bates  had  gumption — gumption  to  stand 
up  on  an  issue — popular  or  unpopular — if  he 
thjught  he  was  right.  It  was  his  rugged 
honesty,  noble  ideas,  wlUingness  and  eager- 
ness to  help  others  that  made  for  him  an 
imperishable  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple." Short  said. 

"He  voted  as  he  talked  ...  he  talked  as 
he  voted.  He  believed  as  he  lived  ...  he  lived 
as  he  believed,"  he  said. 

"He  wore  a  smile  that  would  never  wear 
off.  He  was  so  congenial,  so  Joyful,  so  fuU  of 
life.  He  liked  old  and  young,  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor. 

"Never  did  I  hear  Bill  Bates  say  anjrthlng 
bad  about  anybody,"  Short  seild. 

"I  know  you  people  loved  both  father  and 
son  as  they  loved  you. 

"On  this  day  of  mourning,  all  we  can  say 
is  weU  done.  Bill  Bates,"  Short  concluded. 

It  was  11  a.m.  when  the  hearse  carrying 
the  casket  of  Rep.  Bates  luUed  in  front  of  the 
old  gothlc  church,  amid  drum  roll  and  music 
by  the  First  Naval  District  band. 

More  than  1000  had  gathered  in  front  of 
the  church.  During  the  eiUogy,  those  imable 
to  get  seats  In  the  main  church,  listened  in 
the  downstairs  chapel  via  a  public  address 
system  hook-up. 

The  body-bearers,  enlisted  men  represent- 
ing all  branches  of  the  service,  slowly  re- 
moved the  flag-draped  casket  from  the  hearse 
and  began  their  slow  march  up  10  short  steps 
through  the  church  portico,  depositing  the 
congressman  on  the  church  truck. 

The  casket  was  flanked  by  the  military  pall 
bearers;  Rear  Adm.  WUllam  B.  Ellis,  com- 
mander of  1st  Coast  Guard  District:  MaJ. 
Gen.  Joseph  J.  Cody  of  the  Air  Force;  Brig. 
Gen.  FeUx  J.  Gerace  of  the  Army;  Brig.  Gen. 
John  H.  Cushman  of  Ft.  Devens  and  Adj.  Gen. 
Joseph  Ambrose  of  Massachusetts. 

Members  of  the  congressional  delegation, 
state  and  local  officials  were  already  seated  to 
the  left  of  the  altar.  The  family  was  seated 
to  the  right. 

The  church  was  flUed  to  capacity.  AU  rose 
as  Wilfred  A.  Pelletier,  for  25  years  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  both  father  and  son,  sang 
"God  Bless  America." 

The  Requiem  High  Concelebrated  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  C.  Curtin,  pas- 
tor of  St.  James  Church;  Msgr.  John  Mul- 
larkey  of  St.  Plus  Church,  Lynn,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Huntress,  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Brockton. 

His  Excellency,  BUhop  Jeremiah  P.  Mlnl- 
han,  representing  Cardinal  Cushlng,  presided 
over  the  funeral  services. 

Following  the  gospel,  Msgr.  Mullarkey  left 

the  prle  dieux  and  delivered  a  short  evUogy. 

"Although  we  mo\im  BUI  Bates  we  know 

be  Is  safe  from  suffering,  the  trials  of  life 

and  is  with  God,"  the  monsignor  said. 

He  recalled  the  graveside  services  for  the 
congressman's  father  and  said,  "I  could  see 


the  tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  lips  moving  in 
prayer.  He  nodded  his  head,  and  I  knew  here 
was  a  man  making  a  tremendous  decision. 

"I  think  that  was  when  the  pledge  to  car- 
ry the  torch  which  was  taken  so  abruptly 
from  his  father,"  he  said. 

Msgr.  Mullarkey  emphasized  that  "afflu- 
ence  and  power  were  not  part  of  his  heritage. 

"His  home  was  the  center  of  his  family. 
His  respect  and  esteem  for  his  church  was 
part  of  his  dally  living. 

•He  was  endowed  by  God  with  great  and 
natural  gifts." 

He  described  Rep.  Bates  and  his  father  as 
"hiimble  men  of  unknown  integrity." 

Many  Joined  the  Bates  family  in  receiving 
Holy  Communion.  During  the  Mass,  the  Mis- 
sion Church  Boys'  Choir  and  seminarians 
from  Cardinal  O'Connell  Seminary  rendered 
hymns. 

Prior  to  the  final  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
Uon,  headed  by  Sec.  Volpe,  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  L.  Men- 
del Rivers,  D-S.C,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  U.S.  Senators  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  and  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
formed  an  honor  lane  at  the  church  steps! 

The  casket  was  carried  down  the  steps  and 
placed  into  the  hearse.  The  Navy  band  played 
"Nearer  My  Ood  To  Thee."  Members  of  the 
Bates  family  filled  more  than  25  Umouslnes 
for  the  ride  to  the  cemetery.  The  cortege  was 
headed  by  5  marching  platoons  made  up  of 
the  services. 

As  the  cortege  approached  the  entrance  of 
St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  the  sound  of  Howitzer 
guns  boomed  in  the  distance.  The  guns  were 
fired  17  times — the  last  round  expended  as 
the  hearse  approached  the  grave  site. 

Graveside  services  were  conducted  by  Navy 
Chaplain,  Capt.  Richard  A.  Cahlll. 

A  17-gun  salute  was  then  accorded  Rep. 
Bates.  Taps  were  sounded. 

The  body-bearers  then  folded  the  flag  into 
a  triangular  shape.  Sec.  Volpe  presented  it  to 
the  congressman's  widow. 

The  Navy  band  played  "Anchors  Away," 

His  Wife,  Mother,  Daughter — CotniAGEous 
(By  Betty  Munro) 

Sai.£m. — There  were  many  i>eople  on  nar- 
row Cambridge  Street,  at  the  side  entrance 
of  Hamilton  Hall  Thursday  morning,  but  not 
a  sound  was  audible,  on  the  small  tree-lined 
street. 

There  were  3  funeral  limousines  and  2  tots, 
sitting  on  a  step,  wide-eyed  by  the  splendor 
of  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  silence  of  sorrow  .  .  .  and  respect. 

It  was  time  for  the  cortege  to  move  from 
Hamilton  HaU  to  St.  James  Church. 

Veiled  in  black  and  courageously  holding 
up  under  the  crushing  blow  of  their  loss 
were  the  Bates  women  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jean  Bates. 
the  widow;  Mrs.  George  Bates,  his  mother, 
and  Susan,  his  daughter. 

For  the  elder  Mrs.  Bates,  it  was  a  time  of 
double  sorrow.  The  husband  silence  was  om- 
inous throughout  St.  James  Church,  where 
the  elder  Mrs.  Bates  had  seen  her  son  serve 
as  an  altar  boy  and  receive  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  Confirmation. 

She  had  also  attended  the  funeral  there  in 
1949  of  her  husband,  the  late  Rep.  George 
Bates. 

Both  father  and  son  had  died  tragically. 
Bill  Bates  at  the  height  of  his  career  at  age 
52.  His  father's  life  was  snuffed  out  while 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
the  result  of  an  airline  tragedy. 

Celebrant  at  both  funerals  was  His  Excel- 
lency, Jeremiah  F.  Mlnlhan,  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Boston. 

The  engulfing  sadness  of  the  eulogy  de- 
livered by  an  old  friend  of  both  Bill  Bates  and 
his  father,  former  congressman  Dewey  Short 
of  Missouri,  must  have  recalled  poignant 
memories  to  the  gallant  women  as  they 
listened  intently,  their  eyes  rimmed  with 
tears,  as  he  extolled  both  men. 
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Tears  were  evident  throughout  the  con- 
gregation as  Msgr.  John  E.  Mullarkey  re- 
lated the  honesty  and  goodness  of  the  Bates 
men. 

A  corner  of  the  Bates  family  lot  in  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery  seemed  a  shaded  place  in 
mid-day  sun  of  the  bright  June  day. 

A  large  maple  tree  and  a  few  evergreens 
provided  a  backdrop  and  shade  for  a  galaxy 
of  floral  tributes  beside  the  gravesite  .  .  . 
gmong  them  a  large  basket  containing  coral 
gladioli  and  bronze  chrysanthemums  from 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  a  wreath  of 
orchids  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Again,  the  muffied  tattoo  and  the  strains 
of  'Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  by  the  Navy 
band,  followed  by  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services.  The  cortege 
wended  its  way  down  the  path  to  the  family 
lot  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

As  the  hearse  arrived  at  the  plot  on  the 
grassy  slope,  the  9  pallbearers  gently  lifted 
the  copper  casket  and  Bill  Bates  to  his  final 
resting  place. 

As  Capt.  Richard  A.  Cahlll,  a  Navy  chaplain, 
recited  commital  prayers,  a  touching  scene 
was  portrayed.  Mrs.  George  Bates,  weary  but 
courageous,  was  seated  during  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  long  ordeal  on  the  hot  June  day, 
while  the  younger  Bates  women,  heads  held 
high  and  shoulders  erect,  stood  at  almost 
rigid  attention. 

The  folded  fiag  was  presented  to  the  widow 
by  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  Volpe, 
who  had  been  delegated  by  President  Nixon 
as  his  representative  at  the  services. 

As  the  fiag  was  placed  on  her  outstretched 
arms,  Mrs.  Bates  was  embraced  by  the  cabi- 
net member. 

"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee,"  taps,  the  boom 
of  the  army  howitzers  and  a  return  farewell 
volley  by  a  contingent  of  Marines  on  a  near- 
by hill  was  Salem's  farewell  to  William  H. 
Bates. 

There  have  been  many  leaders  in  the  past 
3  decades  who  have  attained  success  and 
greatness  because  of  the  loyalty,  devotion  and 
strength  of  their  wives.  .  .  .  The  Bates  men 
were  no  exception. 


They   Said  Farewell 
(By  HowEtrd  Iverson) 

It  was  10:25  on  the  morning  of  a  beautiful 
summer  day.  At  the  Oliver  School  on  Broad 
Street  children  were  getting  ready  to  go  home 
for  vacation. 

The  children  knew  they  were  going  home 
early  Thursday  because  someone  had  died. 
He  was  in  the  government ...  In  Washington. 
They  thought  he  was  a  senator,  or  some- 
thing. 

Half  a  block  away,  at  Hamilton  HaU,  a 
hearse  was  waiting  to  take  WUUam  Henry 
Bates,  a  United  States  congressman  for  19 
years,  to  St.  James  Church  for  his  funeral. 

Two  hundred  people  stood  outside  Hamil- 
ton Hall.  They  were  from  the  neighborhood, 
mostly.  They  came  in  pink  shorts  and  green 
mini-skirts,  printed  house  dresses  and 
sandals  with  broken  straps,  chinos  and  yel- 
low tee  shirts. 

Hamilton  HaU  is  usually  the  place  few 
dances  and  debutantes.  It  Is  a  crystal  and 
mahogany  reminder  of  an  era  that  is  past. 
Except  for  the  restorations  which  dot  the 
area,  streets  like  Chestnut  and  Broad  and 
Cambridge  and  Flint  belong  today  to  the 
people  who  stood  silently  outside  of  Hamilton 
Hall  Thursday  waiting  for  the  casket  to 
come  out. 

These  were  the  people  who  had  sent  Bill 
Bates  to  Washington  for  10  terms.  Most  of 
them  didn't  know  him  very  well.  But  they 
had  a  cousin  who  had  gone  to  the  Naval 
Academy  because  Rep.  Bates  had  recom- 
mended him,  or  an  uncle  who  had  been  un- 
able to  get  treated  at  the  veterans'  hospital 
until  the  congressman  made  a  phone  call. 

This  is  called  service.  AU  the  talk  about 
foreign  policy  and  balance  of  payments  and 


even  ABM  systems  Is  for  the  record  and  the 
newspapers.  What  pays  off  on  election  day 
is  something  called  service. 

Bill  Bates  was  there  when  his  people 
needed  him  for  a  little  favor.  He  tried  to 
help.  That's  what  the  people  standing  In 
front  of  Hamilton  Hall  remembered  about 
him  Thursday. 

The  world  where  WUllam  H.  Bates,  repre- 
sentative of  the  6tb  Massachusetts  District  In 
Congress,  spent  most  of  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  was  mirrored  at  St.  James  Church. 

John  Volpe,  who  had  been  governor  and 
worked  hard  to  get  Richard  Nixon  elected, 
was  at  the  church  as  an  emissary  of  the 
President. 

The  congressional  delegation  was  one  of 
the  largest  ever  assigned  to  attend  a  funeral 
of  one  of  Its  House  members.  Assigned  is  a 
formal  and  misleading  word.  It  is  used  on 
expense  accounts  and  In  ledger  books.  These 
people  came  to  Salem  Thursday  to  pay  final 
respects  to  an  old  friend.  Many  would  have 
gladly  paid  their  own  way. 

George  Bates  and  his  son  William  had 
served  in  Congress  with  Dewey  Short.  Thurs- 
day, the  fcMTner  representative  from  Missouri 
stood  at  the  lectern  in  St.  James  Church  and 
eulogized  George  Bates'  son. 

He  is  a  spellbinder,  this  old  man  from 
Missouri.  "I  enjoyed  basking  In  the  sunshine 
of  his  smile,"  he  said  of  his  old  friend  BUI 
Bates. 

"He  loved  everyone  ...  He  had  a  burning 
desire  to  help  others  . . . 

He  stood  for  a  course,  whether  popular  or 
unpopular  ...  He  was  born  a  chip  off  the 
old  block — a  polished  stone." 

There  was  more.  Dewey  Short  talked  for  20 
minutes.  There  weren't  many  dry  eyes  in  St. 
James  Church  when  he  finished. 

The  Navy  baind  played  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers"  as  the  body-bearers,  10  young  men 
representing  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, came  slowly  out  of  the  chtfrch  with  the 
casket. 

Old  friends  of  the  congressman  lined  the 
stone  steps  of  the  church  as  Bill  Bates'  cas- 
ket moved  slowly  by  to  the  hearse. 

Mendel  Rivers,  with  his  craggy  face  and 
flowing  white  hair — a  near  caricature  of  a 
Southern  politician — stood  next  to  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerry  Ford. 

There  was  Chip  Boland.  Torby  MacDonald 
and  Tip  O'Neill,  familiar  names  in  Massa- 
chusetts politics  and  close  friends  of  Bill 
Bates. 

A  woman  was  in  the  line.  Rep.  Margaret 
Heckler  of  Brookline.  Bob  Stafford  of  Ver- 
mont, Speed^  Long  of  Louisiana,  Ed  Ed- 
mondson of  Oklahoma,  Leslie  Arends  of  Illi- 
nois, Ed  Foreman  of  New  Mexico,  Chet  Holl- 
fleld of  California — a  cross  section  of  the 
country's  government. 

Gov  Sargent,  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover, 
former  Senator  Saltonstall,  Senator  Ed 
Brooke  stood  and  watched  the  casket  come 
out  of  the  church. 

And  Ted  Kennedy.  You  have  some  of  the 
great  names  of  the  government  standing  in 
front  of  St.  James  Church,  but  the  people 
who  lined  the  sidewalks  and  lawns  near  the 
old  brick  building  on  Fedral  Street  spent 
most  of  their  time  looking  at  Ted  Kennedy. 
There  was  admiration  and  respect  and  won- 
der and  even  some  hate  on  their  faces. 

It's  like  this  wherever  he  goes.  Only  the 
faces  change.  The  scene  Is  forever  duplicated. 
Including  the  part  where  the  police  moved  in 
to  restrain  someone  who  does  not  like  Ken- 
nedys. 

And  It  happened  again  Thursday.  A  man  in 
a  yellow  Jersey  shouted  derisive  statements 
at  the  senator  and  tried  to  get  near  him  as 
Kennedy  entered  the  church  for  the  funeral. 
The  man  was  questioned  by  police  and 
released. 

In  this  country,  a  man  cannot  be  arrested 
for  what  he  thinks.  The  man  In  the  yellow 
Jersey  stayed  In  front  of  the  church  and 
waited  for  the  senator  to  come  out. 


Ted  Kennedy  stood  in  line  with  the  other 
government  dignitaries  while  Bill  Bates' 
casket  was  carried  down  the  steps  to  the 
hearse.  The  Intense  blue  eyes  of  the  man  in 
the  yellow  Jersey  never  left  his  face. 

It  was  hot  In  the  summer  sun  at  St.  Mary's 
Cemetery,  but  the  wind  through  the  maple 
trees  shaded  and  cooled  the  plot  of  land 
where  Bill  Bates  would  be  burled  beside  his 
father. 

A  Marine  firing  squad  stood  at  parade  rest 
in  the  sun  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  burial 
site  as  the  funeral  cortege  came  over  the  hill 
from  Margin  Street  and  wended  Its  way  down 
Into  the  cemetery. 

The  simple  graveside  service  was  conducted 
by  Navy  Chaplain  Richard  A.  Cahlll.  When  It 
was  over,  the  firing  squad  squeezed  off  3  shots 
and  taps  floated  down  from  the  hill. 

The  American  fiag  draped  over  Bill  Bates' 
casket  had  once  flown  over  the  Capitol.  It 
was  folded  neatly  by  the  color  guard  and 
given  to  John  Volpe,  who  represented  the 
President. 

Volpe  turned,  walked  over  to  Jean  Bates, 
the  widow.  He  put  the  fiag  In  her  hands  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

It  was  1:40  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
people  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  started  walking 
up  the  hill  toward  Margin  Street.  They  had 
said  goodbye.  Bill  Bates  was  left  to  rest  beside 
his  father. 

National,  State,  and  local  leaders  eulo- 
gized "Bill"  Bates.  Prominent  among 
these  tributes,  and  representative  of  the 
many,  were  the  following: 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a 
telegram  to  Jean  Bates,  the  Congress- 
man's widow,  which  read  in  part: 

For  the  20  years  I  have  known  Bill  since 
he  first  came  to  the  House,  he  has  been  a 
trusted  colleague  and  a  good  and  loyal  friend. 

His  work  over  the  20  years  has  earned  him 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  worked,  and  the  way  he  went  about 
this  work  earned  him  their  admiration  and 
friendship. 

The  nation  owes  him  a  special  debt  for  his 
leadership  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Pat  Joins  me  In  extending  our  deepest 
S3rpipathy. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird: 
The  nation  has  suffered  an  Irreparable  loss, 
and  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  The  people  of  his  district 
have  lost  a  champion. 

Both  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  as  secre- 
tary of  defense  I  looked  to  Bill  Bates'  wise 
counsel  on  all  matters  affecting  national 
security.  I  mourn  his  passing. 

John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  former  Governor : 

Like  all  Massachusetts  residents  who  had 
known  and  worked  with  Bill  Bates,  I  shall 
thoroughly  miss  him.  He  was  an  outstanding 
congressman,  and  since  I  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  him  even  more  closely  than  before. 

Mrs.  Volpe  and  I  express  to  his  family  our 
deepest  sorrow. 

Elliot  Richardson.  Under  Secretary  of 
State: 

Bill  Bates'  death  is  a  sad  personal  loss.  He 
W8W  an  energetic  congressman  and  a  member 
of  a  rare  breed  in  political  life,  a  thoroughly 
nice  person. 

Ambassador  Henr>-  Cabot  Lodee.  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts: 

The  death  of  Congressman  Bates  in  the 
very  prime  of  life  is  a  shocking  and  grievous 
loss  to  the  people  of  l<.ls  district,  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Nation.  I  have  lost  a  v.-.rm 
and  cherished  friend. 
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He  waa  a  public  servant  In  the  finest  tra- 
dition— that  of  his  distinguished  father. 

He  was  good  and  he  was  sagacious. 

He  never  spared  himself  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  and  his  decisions  were  mo- 
tivated by  his  high  sense  of  patriotism. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  warm  and  winning 
personality  which  had  won  Mm  friends  In 
every  comer  of  the  United  States  as  I  learned 
when  he  and  I  traveled  together  In  the  1060 
campaign. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  fam- 
ily. May  they  derive  comfort  from  the  pride 
which  they  surely  feel  In  his  life,  so  rich  In 
service  and  friendship. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts: 

BUI  Bates  was  a  long-time  friend  of  mine. 
We  worked  together  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  was  always  well-Informed 
and  had  very  clear  opinions  on  what  to  do. 

I  remember  clearly  when  he  came  In  to  see 
me  In  his  Navy  uniform.  He  wanted  advice 
on  whether  to  run  for  his  father's  seat.  I 
urged  him  to  do  so. 

He  became  one  of  the  members  who  drew 
the  ^utmost  respect  and  affection  from  mem- 
bers'of  both  parties.  I  have  personally  lost 
a  diar"  friend  and  my  deepest  sympathy  goee 
to  his  family. 

Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Massa- 
chusetts : 

Rep.  Bates'  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Massachusetts  people  he  so  ably  represented 
and,  Indeed,  to  the  nation. 

A  man  who  could  combine  the  national 
Interest  with  the  human  concerns  of  the 
people  of  his  district  Is  a  rare  man.  William 
Bates  did  that  In  such  a  fashion  that  we  will 
not  soon  forget. 

Mrs.  Sargent  Joins  me  In  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  his  family. 

State  Auditor  Thaddeus  Buczko,  Mas- 
sachusetts: 

William  H.  Bates  never  made  an  enemy, 
because  he  credited  his  opponents  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  the  same  faith  which 
he  put  into  every  cause  he  advocated.  When 
the  issue  was  decided  he  bore  no  malice  to- 
ward anyone  who  contended  against  his 
views,  but  he  greeted  them  with  the  same 
cheery  smile  as  before  and  went  on  to  his 
next  endeavor. 

Bill  Bates  waa  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious men  I  ever  new,  and  was  imbued  with 
as  fine  a  Christian  spirit  as  ever  actuated 
a  human  soul.  He  was  able,  energetic  and 
courageous.  He  served  his  country  faithfully 
m  time  of  war;  he  served  his  people  Just  as 
falthfuUy  in  Congress  during  the  subsequent 
years  of  relative  peace. 

No  matter  how  great  the  obstacles  placed 
In  his  path,  his  great  resourcefulness  always 
enabled  him  to  overcome  them.  His  radiant 
smile  and  cheery  disposition  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  great  soul  and  this  splendid  atti- 
tude did  much  to  Ughten  the  arduous  task 
which  every  one  of  us  have  to  face  In  our 
dally  life. 

I  like  to  think  of  BUI  Bates,  the  man.  Of 
sterling  character  and  of  unimpeachable  In- 
tegrity, he  was  the  object  of  respect  and 
admiration  of  everyone  whose  prlvUege  It 
was  to  know  him.  He  was  capable,  efficient, 
unselfish  to  the  extreme.  He  gave  his  all 
In  military  and  public  service  to  his  coimtry 
and  fellow  men.  Massachusetts  and  the  na- 
tion deeply  mourn  his  passing  for  we  have 
loet  a  faithful  and  capable  pubUc  servant. 

Mayor  Francis  X.  Collins,  of  Salem 
Mass.: 

The  passing  of  Cong.  WllUam  H.  Bates  Is 
a  terrible  loss  to  me  and  the  oommimlty. 
Like  his  father  before  him  he  served  the 
city,  the  state  and  the  nation  in  admirable 
manner.  His  loss  wUl  be  deeply  felt 
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I  extend  my  condolences  and  those  of  his 
native  city  to  his  family  and  to  his  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Okralo  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts yielding  so  that  I  can  again  ex- 
press my  deep  personal  feelings  on  the 
passing  of  Bill  Bates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  left  poorer 
by  the  death  of  Representative  William 
H.  Bates  because  Bill  Bates'  presence  In 
this  Chamber  enriched  the  lives  of  all  of 
us. 

I  feel  the  loss  most  keenly.  Bill  was  a 
close  personal  friend.  We  both  first  en- 
tered the  House  in  the  81st  Congress.  We 
worked  together.  Our  families  had  many 
ties.  It  was  a  warm  smd  wonderful 
relationship. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  friend  to  every  man. 
Wherever  he  might  be  standing,  his  grin 
lit  up  the  place.  He  was  always  cheerful, 
even  In  the  face  of  the  dreadful  disease 
which  took  his  life.  He  had  a  big  hello 
for  everyone.  People  liked  to  be  with  him. 
He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 

This  was  the  personality  of  Bill  Bates. 
This  is  the  side  he  turned  toward  the 
world. 

Bill  Bates  had  a  serious  side  as  well. 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  government 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people.  He 
gave  his  all  for  his  congressional  dls- 
trict^all  of  his  attention  and  all  of  his 
energies.  He  served  his  people  well.  They 
knew  It  and  they  loved  him  for  it. 

Bill  Bates  also  was  a  patriot  in  an  age 
when  being  patriotic  is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  old  fashioned  and  kind  of  corny. 
Bill  Bates  did  not  find  patriotism 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  because  his 
patriotism  was  100-percent  genuine.  To 
put  it  simply,  he  tnily  loved  his  country. 
And  so  it  was  that  Bill  Bates  rendered 
splendid  service  as  senior  Republican  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  second  ranking  minority  House 
member  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee. 

Bill  Bates  compiled  an  enviable  rec- 
ord during  his  19  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  House.  That  record  was  part  of  a 
family  tradition  because  his  father, 
George  Bates,  had  preceded  Bill  in  the 
House  before  George's  tragic  death  in  an 
airplane  accident. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Bill  Bates 
loved  this  House,  and  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  loved  him. 

For  Bill  Bates,  there  can  be  no  more 
appropriate  eulogy. 

My  family,  especially  my  wife  Betty, 
and  myself,  extend  to  Bill's  family  our 
deepest  condolence.  Jean  Bates  and  the 
daughter,  Susan,  have  our  sympathy  in 
this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 

to    the    distinguished   gentleman    from 

Illinois,  the  minority  whip,  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Bill  Bates  is  no 
longer  with  us  is  to  me  almost  beyond 
belief.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  do  not  want 
to  beUeve.  While  I  recognize  the  reality 
of  death  that  comes  to  all  men,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that 


It  has  come  to  one  who  has  meant  so 
much  to  me  In  so  many  ways. 

He  was  my  closest  friend  for  whom  I 
had  the  deepest  affection — an  affection 
beyond  measure.  We  sat  next  to  each 
other  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
He  was  my  assistant  regional  whip.  We 
worked  together  as  delegates  to  the 
NATO  conferences.  We  frequently  played 
golf  together.  Our  families  had  a  mutu- 
ality of  Interests  and  sought  each  other's 
company.  Our  ideas  and  our  Ideals  were 
similar.  We  shared  confidences.  We 
shared  our  problems,  seeking  the  benefit 
of  each  other's  advice.  We  shared  our 
sorrows,  and  we  shared  our  joys. 

This  is  the  friend  I  have  lost.  He  was 
more  than  a  friend,  more  like  a  brother. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  express  It.  He  was 
a  part  of  me,  now  departed,  not  possible 
to  be  restored. 

No  finer  man  ever  served  in  the  Con- 
gress. No  finer  friend  could  any  man 
have.  He  was  a  true  nobleman— the 
noblest  of  the  noble:  In  character,  in 
personality,  and  in  intellect.  He  was  a 
dedicated  family  man  and  a  dedicated 
legislator.  He  was.  in  the  fullest  sense, 
a  true  patriot — dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
country. 

I  have  been  richly  blessed  to  have  had 
such  a  close  association  with  Bill  Bates. 
This  Is  now  denied  me.  But  there  re- 
mains with  me  a  mental  treasury  of 
memories. 

Bill  gave  so  much  and  had  so  much 
to  contribute  it  becomes  difficult  to 
understand  why,  In  the  prime  of  life,  he 
was  taken  from  us.  But  it  is  not  for  us 
to  reason  why.  In  our  faith  will  be  found 
the  understanding  we  seek  in  our  sorrow. 
"Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  .  .  .  Thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 
Of  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague 
it  can  be  truly  said:  "Well  done  My  true 
and  faithful  servant." 

My  wife  Betty  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife.  Jean, 
to  their  daughter,  Susan,  and  the  Bates 
family.  I  am  sure  they  know  that  we 
and  countless  others  share  their  loss 
and  share  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
late  friend  Bill  Bates  has  been  taken 
from  our  midst  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
a  Member  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
profound  patriotism  and  one  who  was 
possessed  of  a  striking  and  impressive 
personality. 

When  Bill  Bates  came  to  the  House 
as  his  father's  successor,  I  little  thought 
that  one  day  I  would  have  the  painful 
task  of  eulogizing  the  son,  just  as  I  had 
eulogized  the  father,  the  late  George  J. 
Bates,  who  was  tragically  killed  in  an  un- 
fortunate aircraft  collision  over  National 
Airport  in  1949.  And.  I  might  say  that  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Massachusetts  with  George  Bates,  the 
late  father  of  our  dear  departed  colleague 
Bill  Bates.  Father  and  son  shared  many 
praiseworthy  qualities,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  warmest  friendship  with  both  of 
them.  Now  they  are  both  gone,  and  I  feel 
the  grief  of  so  many  other  berpsvprf 
friends  of  their  fine  family. 
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Bnx  was  bom  In  Salem  on  April  26, 
1917,  and  attended  Salem's  public 
schools  and  Worcester  Academy.  He  was 
a  devoted  student,  graduating  from 
Brown  University  and  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Business  School.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  n,  participat- 
ing heroically  In  the  assault  on  Iwo 
jlma.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
captain  In  his  country's  Naval  Reserve. 

In  peace  and  in  war  he  served  our 
country  with  outstanding  ability  and 
great  courage.'He  brought  his  unequivo- 
cal dedication  to  the  naval  service  with 
him  to  Congress  in  1950.  and,  in  time, 
he  became  the  ranking  niepublican 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  position  he  occupied 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  he  helped 
to  make  clear  the  case  for  a  modernized, 
nuclear  Navy,  a  Navy  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  working  upon  its  modernization.  He 
also  served  with  fervent  dedication  as 
the  second  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

After  winning  the  ^lecial  election  that 
brought  him  to  this  House  which  his 
father  had  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
BaL  Bates  won  every  succeeding  elec- 
tion. I  know  the  makeup  of  his  district 
and  it  might  well  be  said  that  it  was  a 
"Bates  district,"  both  father  and  son.  He 
did  so  because  his  constituents  recog- 
nized a  leader  when  they  saw  one;  they 
Icnew  a  loyal  and  staunch  patriot  when 
they  were  in  his  presence;  they  compre- 
hended fully  the  quality  of  the  represen- 
tation they  were  being  accorded  by  this 
great  American. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  residents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  who  were 
proud  of  Bill  Bates  and  his  record  of 
ser\1ce  to  his  country.  They  mourn  with 
us  a  grievous  loss  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  coimtry  in  whose 
interests  he  gave  his  all. 

In  these  hours  of  their  deep  bereave- 
ment. I  know  that  his  widow,  his  daugh- 
ter, his  mother,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  will  find  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  colleagues  tresisured 
their  friendship  with  him  and,  with  the 
citizens  of  his  district  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  whom  he 
represented  with  such  distinction,  will 
never  forget  him. 

Bill  Bates  is  not  with  us  now  physi- 
cally, but  he  is  with  us  in  spirit,  for  he 
was  not  only  an  outstanding  legislator, 
he  was  a  great  American. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Bates,  the  widow,  and  to  her  loved  ones. 
our  deep  sympathy  In  their  great  loss 
and  sorrow. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kettb)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day 
following  Congressman  Bill  Bates'  un- 
timely death  a  number  of  us  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously before  the  House,  ex- 
pressing to  the  best  of  our  abilities  our 
feelings  at  that  tragic  time.  I  was  one  of 
those. 

Now  more  than  2  weeks  have  passed 
since  we  first  heard  the  sad  news  of 


Bill's  passing,  and  we  have  all  had  time 
to  refiect  on  the  loss  of  this  unusual  man. 

Yet,  somehow  the  words  and  phrases 
come  no  more  easily  now  than  they  did 
then,  when  the  shock  was  still  fresh  In 
our  minds.  For  the  loss  of  Bill  Bates  is 
not  something  that  can  be  easily  trans- 
lated into  spoken  English. 

Bill  Bates  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
of  us  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to 
begin  in  reflecting  on  his  qualities  as  a 
man  and  a  public  servant. 

He  was  a  good  friend — always  ready 
to  lend  assistance,  always  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  others,  always  deal- 
ing with  his  colleagues  in  a  cheery,  per- 
sonable manner. 

He  was  a  good  Congressman  for  his 
district.  In  his  19  years  in  Congress  he 
did  much  that  his  district — and  indeed 
the  whole  New  England  region — can  be 
thankful  for.  His  aid  to  the  shoe  indus- 
try, to  the  fishing  Industry,  and  to  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  area  will 
be  of  lasting  effect,  and  long  remem- 
bered. 

He  was,  as  well,  a  good  Congressman 
for  the  Nation.  In  his  role  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Bill  Bates  put  his  mark  on  much 
of  the  defense  legislation  that  has  kept 
this  country  free.  His  advocacy  of  a 
strong,  modern,  Defense  Establishment 
was  well  known,  and  his  was  one  of  the 
strongest  voices  raised  in  favor  of  using 
nuclear  energy  in  the  Navy.  He  was  a 
leading  proponent  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy  as  well,  and  the  marine 
products  development  irradiator  in 
Gloucester  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
efforts  in  this  field. 

Beyond  the  public.  Bill  Bates,  there 
was  another  side — the  family  man.  I  was 
privileged  to  know  Bill's  family,  and  if 
there  is  any  consolation  one  can  offer 
at  a  time  like  this,  let  me  say  that  their 
loss  is  ours  and  the  Nation's  as  well. 

Bill  was,  as  our  colleague  Silvio 
Conte  has  so  ^tly  put  it,  a  Christian 
gentleman.  In  this  era  of  public  relations 
images.  Bill  stood  out  sis  a  man  who  was 
what  he  appeared  to  be — a  hard-work- 
ing, friendly,  thoughtful,  conscientious 
man  who  was  devoted  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  district,  and  his  country. 

All  of  these  things  were  what  made  up 
Bill  Bates.  Yet  I  think  that  last 
phrase — a  Christian  gentleman — con- 
tains the  essence  of  the  man.  There  are 
all  too  few  of  this  type  of  man,  and  it 
Is  a  cause  for  special  sorrow  when  one 
of  them  departs  from  our  midst. 

Bill  Bates  will  be  remembered  for 
his  service  to  the  Nation,  to  his  district, 
and  to  his  fellow  Congressmen.  But  most 
of  all  he  will  be  remembered  for  the 
extraordinarily  fine  man  that  he  was. 
And  no  one  could  ask  a  greater  memorial 
than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these  per- 
sonal remarks.  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  expression  of 
sorrow  and  loss  that  comes  from  a  news- 
paper. 

The  tributes  to  Congressman  Bill 
Bates  have  been  numerous,  from  many 
sources.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual 
appeared  in  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
the  L3rnn,  Mass.,  Daily  Evening  Item  and 


Lynn  Sunday  Post.  It  also  was  published 
in  the  G.E.  News  In  Lynn.  With  a  pensive 
picture  of  Bill  at  his  desk,  and  signed 
by  "the  Men  and  Women  of  General 
Electric,"  the  message  read  as  follows: 
Ak  Irreplaceable  Prieno 

America  this  week  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
United  States  Congressman  who  championed 
its  nuclear  Navy  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

At  General  Electric  In  Lynn,  it  is  a  more 
personal  tragedy  that  we  should  so  suddenly 
and  regrptfuiiv  lo«e  o\ir  CongrpOEwan 

Were  we  to  try  to  list  the  Important  qunli- 
tle";  we  seek  In  those  who  represent  us  in 
Oovemment — honesty,  dedication,  concern — 
we  would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  person  who 
had  them  in  more  abundance  than  Bill  Bates. 

He  cared  about  the  people  In  his  district — 
the  doors  of  his  Salem  and  Lynn  offices 
opened  daUy  to  those  who  needed  a  friend  in 
government.  Many  General  Electric  men  and 
women  knew  this,  and  because  they  knew  It, 
thev  worked  hard  every  two  years  to  re-elect 

He  was  also  concerned  about  people's  Jobs, 
maintaining  continuing  contact  with  busi- 
nesses such  as  General  Electric  to  learn  how 
they  would  be  aSected  by  actioos  in  Wash- 
ingfton.  He  wae  both  the  local  Congressman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  he  spent 
many  hours  ait  the  plant,  observing  produc- 
tion of  Jet  engines  and  turbines,  asking  ques- 
tions that  would  add  to  an  already  deep  res- 
ervoir of  knowledge  about  the  country's 
defense  capablUtlee. 

His  constituents  knew  what  Bill  Ba'es 
was  doing  and  where  he  stood.  In  Aoril  of 
1964,  1966  and  1968  he  came  to  the  General 
Electric  plant  to  answer  employees'  questions 
about  what  was  taking  place  in  Washington. 
We  wUI  miss  him. 

Congressn[ian  William  H.  Bates  was  an 
irreplaceable  friend  and  Representative.  We 
Join  his  famUy,  many  friends,  and  his  coun- 
try In  mourning  his  traglcaUy  premature 
death. 

The    IklEN    AND    WOMEK    OF    OeNBRAL 
ELBCntlC. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  HOLIFIELDI  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Bill  Bates 
was  a  friend  as  well  as  a  colleague  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
He  brought  to  the  committee  experience, 
understanding,  judgment  and  wisdom, 
mixed  with  a  good  portion  of  Irish 
humor. 

Over  the  past  decade  of  his  member- 
ship on  the  Joint  Committee  he  was 
a  dsnmmic  force  in  suppoiing  the  de- 
velopment of  both  the  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary atom. 

Because  I  was  advised  that  his  doctor 
preferred  that  members  not  visit  him  in 
theh  ospital.  I  wrote  Bill  an  occasional 
letter.  His  answer  to  my  last  letter  indi- 
cated his  courage  and  his  strong  desire 
to,  as  he  said: 

Resimie  my  duties  as  well  as  those  pleasant 
aaaodatloDa  which  have  become  so  important 
to  me  In  my  dally  life. 

This  strong  desire  to  serve  his  con- 
stituents and  once  again  to  associate 
with  his  friends  pointed  up  two  impor- 
tant goals  in  his  life. 

Further  on  in  his  letter  he  mentioned 
the  discomfiture  caused  by  his  treat- 
ments, which  incidentally  were  based  on 
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devices  and  methods  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  He  went 
on  to  say : 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  dealing  with 
this  problem,  some  of  thoee  there  on  the 
HIU  will  seem  infinitesimal  by  comparison. 

As  I  read  those  last  words  of  his  letter 
to  me  I  am  once  again  Impresed  with 
the  conclusion  he  had  reached  through 
personal  suffering  and  meditation.  It 
helps  me  to  recognize  once  again  the  Im- 
portance of  realizing  that,  burdened  as 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  and  faced 
as  we  are  with  frustrations  and  irrita- 
tions, nevertheless  these  are  relatively 
unimportant  when  compared  with  the 
purpose  and  continuation  of  life  itself. 

We  will  miss  Bill  Bates  on  our  com- 
mittee. We  will  miss  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  ,  may 

be  included  in  the  Record  following  my 

•  remarks. 

The-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Peighan).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  great  sadness  in  my  heart  that 
I  speak  of  the  tragic  loss  we  have  all  suf- 
fered when  Bill  Bates  passed  away.  Our 
friendship,  which  spanned  30  years  and 
different  political  parties,  was  a  deep  one. 
We  served  together  before  World  War  U 
as  staff  assistants  in  the  House;  later  we 
worked  closely  together  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  Joint. Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittees. 

Throughout  his  long  service  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts—and to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — Bill  Bates  displayed  those  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  competence  which 
ultimately  brought  him  to  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  in  the  House.  His 
steady  and  responsible  contributions  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  his 
aggressive  fight  for  a  nuclear  Navy  in 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  long  be  remembered.  His  judgment 
on  all  matters  affecting  national  security 
in  these  two  committees  was  outstand- 
ing. But  perhaps  most  important  to  me. 
as  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  will  al- 
ways remember  him  as  a  man  who  had  a 
heart  of  gold. 

The  tributes  being  paid  today  are  but 
a  small  reflection  of  the  great  good  he 
did  before  his  life  was  suddently  cut 
short.  I  know  that  I  am  a  better  man  for 
having  known  Bill  Bates. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Morse). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  lost  a  courageous  leader.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  hsis  lost  a 
distinguished  son.  This  House  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  effective  Members.  I,  like 
you,  have  lost  a  cherished  friend. 

The  Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts 
was  ably  represented  by  Bill  Bates  for 
almost  20  years,  as  it  had  been  repre- 
sented by  his  distinguished  father  for  14 
years  before  his  tragic  death.  Represent- 
ing the  district  which  adjoined  his,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  delegation  which 


he  led,  I  came  to  know  Bill  well.  He  was 
my  teacher  and  my  giilde.  We  shared 
common  problems  of  our  States,  and  a 
common  love  for  our  country. 

Bill  gave  of  himself  in  every  endeav- 
or— as  a  naval  o£Qcer,  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  his  steady  hand  and 
mature  judgment  contributed  so  enor- 
mously to  the  Nation's  security  over  the 
years,  as  an  informed,  conscientious 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  which  he  served  with 
characteristic  distinction,  as  the  effective 
representative  of  the  people  he  was  priv- 
ileged to  serve  here  in  the  House  for 
whom  he  worked  so  tirelessly,  and  in 
every  other  activity  he  undertook. 

But  most  of  all,  he  gave  of  his  friend- 
ship. Everyone  of  us  was  enriched  by  his 
kindness,  his  warmth,  his  friendliness, 
his  humor,  and  his  integrity.  Bill  Bates 
will  be  missed  in  every  capacity  in  which 
he  served,  but  it  is  the  deep  sorrow  of 
losing  a  true  and  loyal  friend  that  is 
hardest  to  bear. 

It  is  to  pay  tribute  to  Bill  Bates  as  a 
courageous  and  effective  legislator  and  a 
good  and  valued  friend  that  I  stand  here 
today  confined  as  I  am  by  the  limits  of 
language  in  expressing  my  respect  for 
him.  I  have  never  known  a  more  honest, 
a  more  decent  man  than  Bill  Bates.  I 
have  never  known  a  finer  Christian.  I 
have  never  known  a  greater  American. 

But  in  memory  of  Bill  Bates,  my 
friend,  I  cannot  find  the  words  to  use. 
I  can  but  bow  my  head  out  of  love  and 
sadness,  and  by  the  depth  of  silence  let 
my  grief  be  echoed. 

Mrs.  Morse  and  I  extend  to  Bills 
brave  and  gracious  wife,  Jean,  to  his  be- 
loved daughter,  Susan,  to  his  revered 
mother,  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  to 
whom  Bill  was  so  devoted,  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Lindsay,  the  dis- 
tinguished mayor  of  New  York,  was 
among  those  privileged  to  serve  with  Bill 
here  in  the  House.  When  Bill  died,  John 
wrote  to  me  to  ask  that  I  extend  his  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  his  friends  in  the 
House.  I  include  Mayor  Lindsay's  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

June  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Bradford  F.  Morse, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Brad:  I  am  deeply  shocked  by  BUI 
Bates'  death.  He  was  a  most  superb  person 
and  Congressman  who  leaves  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  the  House  and  the  Institution  as 
a  whole.  He  brought  to  public  life  a  quality 
of  character,  excellence  and  professlonallBm, 
and  decency  as  a  person. 

Bill's  untimely  death  Is  a  loss  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  state  and  the  nation. 

I  hope  you  will  extend  my  most  profound 
sympathies,    especially    to    his    family,    his 
friends  and  fellow  colleagues  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Lindsay. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill i. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  There  are  many  ways  that  a 
man  can  contribute  to  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  He  can  give  of  his  intelligence, 
his  talent,  his  ingenuity,  his  energy,  his 


time.  These  are  laudable,  valuable  con- 
tributions: and  every  one  was  made  by 
Bill  Bates. 

But  the  thing  Bill  gave  that  I  w-iii 
remember  longest,  and  miss  most,  is  not 
one  of  these.  It  is  something  relatively 
few  men  give,  and  so  is  more  highly 
prized  where  it  is  found.  This  is  good- 
ness. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  good  man.  He  truly 
cared  about  others.  His  work  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  was  never  just  a  job 
to  him;  it  was  the  visible  result  of  his 
personal  concern  for  their  problems. 

And  just  as  constituents  have  prob- 
lems, their  Representatives  have  prob- 
lems trying  to  serve  them. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  become 
wrapped  up  in  these,  to  concentrate  on 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  concerns. 
This  was  never  true  of  Bill  Bates. 

He  would  always  notice  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  a  colleague,  always  ask  the  rea- 
son, always  help  when  he  could.  And 
when  he  could  not  give  anything  more 
concrete,  he  gave  a  ssmipathetic,  an  en- 
couraging, or  most  often  a  humorous 
word.  That  word  alone  often  helped  more 
than  anything  else,  because  it  showed 
that  he  cared  enough  about  your  burden 
to  want  to  share  it;  and  knowing  this, 
you  felt  stronger  in  dealing  with  it. 

Bill  had  the  basic  love  and  concern 
for  his  fellows  that  truly  is  goodness. 
His  presence  was  a  daily  reminder  of 
the  value  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  warm 
word. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  is  good  is 
that  which  inspires  one  to  be  good.  For 
this,  above  other  fine  qualities— and  they 
were  many — Bill  was  loved  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  For  this,  he  will 
be  sorely  missed.  For  this,  the  world  will 
be  the  poorer  without  him. 

Bill  was  struck  down  in  the  prime  of 
life.  But  he  had  already  established  a 
record  of  outstanding  service  to  his  coun- 
try. Bill  Bates  attended  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard  Business  School,  he 
served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  H 
and  intended  to  make  a  career.  When 
his  father  was  tragically  killed  in  an  air- 
plane crash,  he  rose  above  his  personal 
grief  to  take  up  the  job  that  had  been 
left  unfinished;  on  February  14,  1950.  he 
was  elected  to  fill  his  father's  seat  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Massachusetts. 

During  his  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  Bill  was  an  exemplary  Member. 
He  was  always  knowledgeable  and  well 
informed  about  the  issues.  He  had  a  fine 
power  of  analysis,  and  great  foresight, 
he  made  his  decisions  calmly,  deliber- 
ately, and  never  on  a  mere  partisan  basis. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  consistently  returned  to  the  House 
by  a  district  having  a  large  Democratic 
element,  although  he  himself  was  a 
Republican. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Bill  was 
wnoleheartedly  dedicated  to  the  national 
defense.  He  was  an  expert  in  military 
matters,  especially  naval  matters.  His  in- 
tegrity, his  honesty,  his  calmness,  and 
his  courage  made  him  an  invaluable, 
highly  respected  and  admired  voice  in 
these  matters.  It  is  a  great  tragedy  that 
in  these  times  of  turmoil,  of  heated  de- 


bate, this  clear  and  calming  voice  will  be 
kKt. 

To  the  committee  on  which  he  served 
80  faithfully — the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee;  to  his  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  Congress;  to  his  district;  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  tragic  loss  of  Bill 
Bates  is  incalculable. 

We  admired  him;  we  respected  him; 
we  loved  him;  and  we  mourn  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Newbuiyport,  Mass., 
Daily  News  of  June  24,  1969,  which  was 
also  published  in  the  Beverly,  Gloucester, 
and  Peabody  Times : 

Bill  Bates,  a  Good  Man 
(By  Bill  Plante) 

It  is  a  tough  thing  to  take  when  a  good 
man  dies,  and  It  is  even  worse  when  the  good 
man  is  an  elected  official. 

That's  what  Bill  Bates  was,  a  good  man 
vho  served  ua  as  Oongresaman  for  almost  20 
years. 

It  is  always  easy  to  fault  an  elected  offlcial, 
and  we  did  not  always  agree  with  BUI  Bates. 
But  that  was  neither  here  nor  there  as  far  as 
our  evaluation  of  him  was  concerned. 

BUI  Bates  was  more  than  an  honest  man. 
He  was  a  decent  mjan  who  was  honestly 
concerned  for  his  country  and  the  people  of 
his  district.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  pride 
to  him  that  he  was  the  senior  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
He  had  left  the  Navy  to  take  on  the  respon- 
slbUltles  which  his  father  had  handled  so 
well,  after  the  fatal  crash  in  the  Potomac 
River  which  ended  his  dad's  life.  And  his 
Navy  experience  gave  him  a  considerable 
orientation  In  the  direction  of  this  nation's 
defensive  needs. 

Last  Talk — My  last  conversation  with  BUI 
Bates  concerned  the  ABM  debate.  We  had 
taken  editorial  issue  with  the  administration 
concerning  the  ABM,  and  had  urged  the 
congressman  to  use  his  infiuence  against  its 
installation. 

BUI  Bates  oaUed  me  from  Washington  after 
reading  our  editorial  to  explain  his  concern. 
As  usual,  he  was  factual,  patient,  and 
friendly.  He  knew  his  position  was  politically 
unpopular. 

"But  I've  got  to  do  what  I  believe  is  best 
for  my  country,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  fiag-wavlng  about  it.  no  self- 
righteousness.  He  made  the  statement  as  a 
matter  of  conmion  fact,  just  as  though 
everyone  could  and  would  say  such  a  thing. 

There  was  another  part  of  that  conversa- 
tion which  sent  a  cbUl  along  my  spine. 

I  had  asked  him  the  usual  "How  have  you 
been?"  as  a  courtesy. 

"I've  been  taking  some  tests  at  the  hos- 
pital." he  said.  "I've  got  to  go  back  in  for 
some  more.  Some  of  the  tests  seem  to  be 
okay,  but  some  appear  to  say  something  is 
wrong." 

As  things  turned  out.  It  was  the  latter  that 
were  right. 

The  conversation  was  my  last  with  Bill 
Bates. 

We  had  a  number  of  them  over  19  years, 
some  of  which  concerned  unemployment 
problems  in  our  district  and  what  he  was 
doing  about  them.  Some  included  politics,  of 
course,  a  topic  which  he  left  pretty  much 
alone  until  election  time,  but  about  which  he 
could  become  the  tiger  If  opposition  appeared 
Imminent. 

Some  involved  harbor  improvements  at 
Newburyport,  in  which  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly interested.  And  here,  his  presence  on 
the  Armed  Sei^ices  Committee  was  a  decided 
factor  in  getting  immediate  corrective  -action 
from  the  Cori)s  of  Engineers  whenever  the 
public  safety  became  a  matter  few  urgency. 

Served  So  WeU — But  I  was  only  one,  and 
my  home  community  was  only  one.  Bill  Bat.es 


was  considered  unbeatable  simply  because  he 
served  his  district  so  well.  His  strength  ex- 
tended through  both  parties  and  solidly 
through  the  Independents.  Liberals  might 
fault  him  in  some  areas,  but  they  had  to  be 
impressed  with  his  attention  to  his  district's 
needs. 

There  have  been  more  colorful  Congress- 
men in  the  past  20  years.  There  have  been 
thoee  who  have  made  the  national  spotlight 
on  "big"  issues.  Bill  Bates  was  not  of  this 
type.  His  style  and  his  purpose  were  directed 
to  service,  solid,  if  unspectacular  service  to 
his  country  and  to  his  constituents.  He  was 
one  Congressman  who  did  not  put  himself 
and  his  ambitions  above  either. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  tough  to  lose  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  . 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely 
death  of  our  colleague,  William  H. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts,  plunged  this 
House  Into  grief  that  is  deep  and  uni- 
versal. The  ability  and  integrity  of  this 
man  commanded  genuine  respect,  while 
his  winning  smile  and  cheerful  person- 
ality made  life  the  happier  for  those 
aroimd  him. 

Bill  succeeded  his  dad  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Sixth  District,  following  an 
air  crash  which  brought  to  an  end  a 
distinguished  career.  His  election  was  a 
tribute  to  the  Bates  name  and  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  a  dashing,  forceful  Navy 
officer.  It  had  been  a  difficult  decision 
for  this  officer  to  make.  He  loved  the 
Navy  and  had  demonstrated  great  cap- 
ability In  the  service.  However,  his  choice 
proved  a  wise  one.  Not  only  was  he 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  10  times 
thereafter  in  a  district  not  particularly 
favorable  to  his  party. 

Serving  with  Bill  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  offered  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  this  man  In  action. 
I  admired  his  knowledge,  his  tact,  and 
enthusiastic  dedication.  Arriving  as  he 
did  to  the  position  of  ranking  member, 
he  proved  a  forceful,  competent  leader. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  these  tasks  because  of  his  fair- 
ness and  objectivity.  His  excellent  mind 
and  intensive  backgroimd  contributed 
much  to  the  efficiency  and  the  morale  of 
the  services  and  thus,  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

Yes,  Bill  was  a  man  of  Integrity,  a 
man  of  action,  and  a  man  of  compas- 
sion. His  like  is  sorely  needed  and  his 
loss  is  monumental.  We  express  to  his 
beloved  wife,  Jean,  and  his  daughter, 
Susan,  and  the  entire  family,  our  pro- 
found sympathy,  confident  that  treas- 
ured memories  of  their  devoted  and  dis- 
tinguished husband  and  dad  will  remain 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  comfort 
throughout  their  lives. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  colleague.  Bill  Bates,  came  as 
a  keen  shock  to  all  who  knew  him. 

His  death  is  a  tragic  example  of  the 
fierceness  and  voraciousness  of  cancer. 
Just  a  few  short  months  ago.  he  was  the 
picture  of  health — robust,  cheerful,  ac- 
tive. Yet,  today,  he  is  no  longer  with  us  in 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  a  finer 
himian  being  than  Bill  Bates.  I  did  not 
know  him.  Intellectually,  morally,  physi- 
cally, socially — in  every  vay — he.  indeed, 
was  the  perfect  gentleman. 


He  came  by  all  of  these  attributes 
naturally — nurtured  by  a  splendid  fam- 
ily and  educational  background.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  "chip  off  the  old  block."  One 
need  but  look  at  his  uniform  success  in 
public  life  to  understand  that  he  was 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
his  great  father,  the  Honorable  George 
Bates,  whose  seat  he  took  in  this  House. 

He,  more  than  a  lot  of  us,  understood 
the  temper  and  tide  of  the  times,  but 
he  was  never  panicked  by  them.  He  did 
his  work  in  this  body,  for  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  district,  better  than  most 
of  us.  And  always,  he  found  time  to 
mingle  with  the  people  he  represented 
and  to  identify  himself  with  them.  He 
was  never  a  partisan  in  matters  that 
affected  his  area.  I  suspect  that  the  best 
proof  of  this  is  that  he  was  continuously 
returned  to  represent  a  district,  that,  if 
not  Democratic  in  makeup,  is  assuredly 
marginal  politically. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  strong  leader  at 
a  time  that  it  can  ill  afford  it.  Our  State 
of  Massachusetts  will  miss  him  and  his 
own  district  will  remember  him  for  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did.  I  have  lost  a 
good  and  solid  friend. 

To  his  devoted  wife,  Jean,  and  to  his 
daughter,  Susan,  to  his  mother  and  to 
his  entire  family  I  extend  my  sympathy 
in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
perceptive  newspaper  reporters  on  the 
Washington  scene  is  Donald  Larrabee. 
As  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Item's  Washington 
correspondent,  Don  Larrabee  had  many 
occasions  to  talk  to  and  observe  Bill 
Bate's  ability — his  personality  and  char- 
acter. Mr.  Larrabee's  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved colleague  was  printed  in  the  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Item  of  June  23,  1969. 

I  include  this  fine  tribute  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record: 

Congressman  Bates'  Hallmark:   His  Qxnrr 

Devotion 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — If  William  H.  Bates  had  any 
vice,  it  was  that  he  devoted  himself  almost 
completely  to  his  job  as  a  congressman. 

He  didn't  smoke  or  drink  or  socialize  in  the 
usual  Washington  sense.  He  attended  to  his 
committee  chores.  He  served  his  district  and 
its  economic  Interests. 

He  attended  to  his  committee  chores.  He 
served  his  district  and  its  economic  Interests. 
He  did  his  homework  and  injected  common 
sense  and  uncommon  Judgment  into  some  of 
the  most  imp>ortant  military  decisions  of  the. 
past  two  decades.  He  did  all  of  this  in  a 
plodding,  unobstrusive  way — without  Issuing 
sensational  or  provocative  charges  or  ever 
getting  a  headline  in  the  Washington  papers. 

Bill  Bates  would  have  been  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  if  the  Re- 
publicans had  controlled  congress.  But  he 
was  one  of  the  least  known  names  and  per- 
sonalities in  Wsishlngton,  except  perhaps 
within  the  irmer  circle  of  the  Pentagon.  Bates 
could  keep  a  secret  and  his  head  was  full  of 
them.  He  was  in  the  very  select  group  of 
congressmen  who  are  given  the  most  con- 
fidential facts  of  our  military  {xjsture.  For 
years,  he  has  had  complete  intelligence  brief- 
ings on  a  weekly  basis  and  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  four  Presidents. 

This  reporter  learned,  quite  by  accident 
one  day,  that  Bates  was  a  rather  regular  golf- 
ing companion  of  President  Eisenhower  at 
the  Burning  Tree  Club  in  nearby  Maryland. 
The  congressman  never  divulged  the  Presi- 
dent's score,  much  less  any  of  the  other  bits 
of  gossip  to  which  he  was  privy. 
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In  floor  debate  on  military  bills,  be  de- 
fended hla  committee's  actions  and  the  mem- 
bers came  to  respect  bis  word.  His  voice  never 
rose  In  anger  and  be  spoke  only  wben  he 
bad  a  contribution  to  make.  Behind  the 
scenes,  be  battled  for  the  Industries  and  the 
Utatltutlons  that  meant  something  to  Massa- 
cbusetts  and  New  England — in  terms  of  Jobs, 
If  not  ptreetige. 

Like  his  father  before  blm,  he  fought  a 
determined  battle  at  every  session  against 
Imports  of  footwear  and  flsbery  products 
which  were  harming  old-line  companies  in 
Haverhill,  Amesbury,  Lynn  and  Gloucester. 
He  was  working  this  year  with  Rep.  James 
Burke  (D-Mass.)  to  place  a  massive  petition 
before  President  Nixon  seeking  a  negotiated 
agreement  to  curtail  shoes  imports. 

He  was  also  working  quietly  to  save  the 
big  nuclear  submarine  repair  yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  which  was  ordered  closed  In  1974 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  Hundreds 
of  wwkers  from  his  nearby  Massachusetts 
district  are  employed  at  the  yard. 

Bates,  with  Rep.  PhlUp  Phllbln  (D-Mass.), 
ranking  I>mocrat  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
the  Army's  Quartermaser  Research  Labora- 
t«y  •  to  Natlck,  and  retaining  the  Boston 
-  Navat-Shipyard. 

Bates  who  also  sat  on  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Atomic  Energy  Committee,  was  a  lead- 
er in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  food  preservations 
by  means  of  radiation.  He  was  an  annual 
delegate  to  Intematlon  Atomic  Conferences 
and  bad  visited  every  American  military  out- 
post In  the  world. 

There  are  no  major  laws  that  bear  his 
name  but  many  that  bear  his  Imprint.  Dem- 
ocrats In  Congress  from  Massachusetts  re- 
spected blm  so  much  that  they  would  have 
secretly  worked  against  any  serious  Demo- 
cratic challenger  from  the  North  Shore  dis- 
trict. 

There  were  many  who  urged  him  to  seek 
higher  office  a  few  years  back.  The  governor- 
ship was  frequently  dangled  before  blm. 
But  Bates  confided  to  this  writer  that  he 
was  doing  an  immensely  satisfying  Job  as  a 
congressman ^md  one  where  he  felt  he  could 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  his  country. 

Early  this  year  he  entered  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  for  a  checkup.  No  one  knew  that 
this  man  with  a  happy  face  had  a  stomach 
that  hurt. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  citizen  soldier  who  died, 
without  any  fanfare  In  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleaerue  from  Texas  <Mr.  Pisher). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
share  the  admiration  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  concerning  the  late  and  la- 
mented Bill  Bates.  He  wsls  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  delightful,  most  affable, 
and  most  talented  men  I  have  known 
during  my  tenure  in  this  body.  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  because  he  op- 
erated on  such  a  high  level  Bill  Bates 
was  one  man  about  whom  no  one  ever 
cast  a  disparaging  remark. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well. 
I  served  with  him  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  On  occasions  I  traveled  with 
him.  I  never  saw  him  when  he  was  not 
smiling  and  cheerful.  Bill  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  which  he  often  as- 
serted with  courage,  candor,  and  firm- 
ness. On  our  committee  he  was  a  tower 
of  strength.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  on  matters  relating  to  the 
military  I  have  known.  In  that  respect  he 
compares  with  our  present  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers),  and  the  immediate  past  chair- 


man, the  great  and  incomparable  Carl 
Vinson,  and  also  the  former  distin- 
guished chairman,  Dewey  Short,  who 
made  eloquent  tribute  to  his  departed 
friend  at  the  funeral  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Bates  was  a  truly 
great  American.  In  statesmanship  he  was 
preeminent.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
a  man  of  immense  ability,  a  fighter  for 
sound  principles,  a  compassionate  indi- 
vidual, a  man  of  honor  and  integrity, 
and  a  dedicated  legislator.  The  Nation 
desperately  needs  more  men  of  the  cali- 
ber of  our  departed  friend. 

To  Mrs.  Bates  and  other  members  of 
the  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy in  their  bereavement. 

(Mr.  WHITE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pisher,  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  new 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  of  a  different  party  than  was 
William  Bates,  and  therefore  knew  him 
only  casually.  This  casualness  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  objectively, 
though  superficially,  the  man  William 
Bates. 

On  three  frames  of  evidence  can  I 
judge  him,  my  own  experience,  and  how 
two  different  groups  regarded  him.  Per- 
sonally, on  the  occasions  of  my  two  en- 
counters with  him  he  treated  me  with 
politeness  and  friendliness.  I  was  struck 
by  his  joviality,  his  self-confidence,  and 
command. 

It  is  said  that  a  Congressman  has  two 
constituencies,  one  in  his  own  district, 
and  the  other  his  colleagues  in  Congress. 
Each  day  he  builds  or  destroys  his  repu- 
tation with  each  constituency. 

With  each  eulogy  today  it  is  apparent 
how  well  Bill  Bates  built  his  reputation 
in  the  Congress.  As  an  objective  witness 
of  his  colleagues'  reaction  to  him,  in 
word  and  deed,  I  confirm  that  which  has 
been  said  of  him  today. 

I  was  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
funeral  party  from  Congress.  Since  there 
were  so  many  dignitaries,  including  a 
large  number  of  Congressmen  attending 
the  fimeral  in  the  historic  town  of  Salem, 
I  would  expect  there  to  be  many  curiosity 
seekers  lining  the  route  of  the  fimeral 
march,  and  perhaps  there  were  some. 
But  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  solem- 
nity of  and  respect  of  the  relatively  large 
numbers  of  people  lining  the  streets. 
These  were  not  curiosity  seekers.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  parents  with  their 
children,  businessmen,  and  other  towns- 
people. Pictures  of  Congressman  Bates 
bordered  in  black  were  taped  to  shop 
windows  and  virindows  of  homes.  Mothers 
stood  quietly  on  the  roadways  and  told 
their  small  children  to  hush,  and  no  one 
moved. 

As  a  witness  to  these  most  respectful 
and  impressive  services,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  each  individual  face  I  studied 
along  the  funeral  path.  I  can  conclude 
only  that  this  man  I  casually  knew  was 
indeed  a  fine  man,  a  patriot,  a  human 
being  of  much  substance,  a  true  product 
of  a  solid  community  that  has  its  roots 
in  the  beginnings  of  our  great  country. 
(Mr.  LENNON,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pisher.  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  Bill  Bates,  was  a  keen 
persfHial  loss.  In  close  association  with 
him  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  came  to  regard  him 
as  a  genuine  friend.  The  secret  of  friend- 
ship, as  a  great  essayist  so  aptly  stated,  is 
trust.  I  had  implicit  confidence  and  trust 
in  Bill.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
great  loyalty.  I  admired  and  respected 
his  effectiveness,  his  tolerance,  and  his 
fairness.  He  served  our  committee,  his 
constituency,  and  our  Nation  faithfully 
and  diligently.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
his  contribution  and  his  warm  friend- 
ship. 

To  Mrs.  Bates  and  the  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  sincere  personal  sympathy 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr. 
Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  this  tribute  to  the 
finest  Congressman  I  have  ever  known. 
I  speak  more  as  a  personal  friend  of 
our  dear  departed  colleague.  Bill  Bates 
than  as  a  Member  and  his  colleague  in 
this  body.  My  association  with  Bill 
Bates  goes  beyond  membership  in  this 
great  House,  where  he  was  very  kind  and 
very  good  to  me  when  I  first  came  here 
as  a  junior  Member,  as  he  was  to  so  many 
in  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Bill  always  had  a  friendly  hand  for  all 
Members  in  need,  and  yet  he  had  the 
courage,  the  fighting  will,  the  determina- 
tion to  face  gut  challenges,  as  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  so  highly  of  him 
here  today  have  repeatedly  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  out  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  with  blood 
poisoning  over  Memorial  Day,  Bill  came 
to  my  room  from  his  room  on  the  same 
floor  of  the  hospital.  I  had  intravenous 
penicillin  and  I  could  not  get  out  of  bed. 
Yet  Bill  walked  from  his  room  over  to 
mine  and  sat  down  and  attempted,  if  you 
can  believe  It.  to  console  me  when  my 
heart  and  soul  was  in  torment  for  him. 
He  did  say,  sort  of  wistfully.  "At  least, 
Lou,  you  are  going  to  be  leaving  here 
sometime." 

I  knew  that  Bill  Bates  was  an  im- 
portant person  when  I  first  ctime  to  the 
Congress.  I  knew  that  he  was  powerful  as 
the  senior  ranking  member  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  at  a  time  when  perhaps  no  com- 
mittee is  as  powerful  as  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  the  affairs  of  a 
country  at  war.  But  you  would  never 
know  that  he  was  powerful  from  Bill. 
Bill  always  had  a  smile,  he  always  had 
humility,  and  he  always  had  reverence. 
His  concern  for  our  military  men  and 
their  welfare  and  for  the  security  of  this 
country  against  its  foreign  enemies  ex- 
ceeded or  at  least  equaled  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  Yet  he  did 
not  carry  it  like  a  kleig  light  on  his  suit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other 
simple  facts  I  would  like  to  mention 
about  Bnx  Bates.  I  played  golf  with  him, 
too,  on  many  occasions  as  did  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arenos)  .  One  of  those  occasions  was  late 
last  fall  when  -on  a  golf  course  that  had 
a  par  72,  Bill  Bates,  who  left  us  because 
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of  the  scourge  of  cancer  just  a  few  days 
ago,  scored  a  73. 1  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed. He  was  an  excellent  golfer  and 
a  fine  competitor. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  one  of  the  most  tragic 
things  about  his  death  is  that  just  2  years 
ago  he,  and  his  lovely  wife  Jean  bought 
a  camp  at  Lake  Winnlpesaukee  in  New 
Hampshire  in  my  district.  In  Indian 
language  "Winnlpesaukee"  means  the 
"Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit."  Bill's  cabin 
was  on  northern  shores  of  that  lake.  It 
had  blueberries  and  sandy  beaches,  and 
BnL  took  an  interest  in  and  had  en- 
thusiasm for  this  camp.  I  went  up  there 
to  visit  him.  He  was  very  happy  there 
and  spoke  of  the  years  ahead  when  he 
could  retire  and  s[>end  more  time  there. 
It  is  awful  that  a  man  so  deserving 
should  have  been  denied  this. 

For  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  has 
been  called  and  has  left  us.  Our  sym- 
pathies said  our  heartfelt  sorrow  go  out 
to  his  beautiful  and  courageous  wife  Jean 
and  his  pretty  daughter  Sue  and  the 
members  of  his  family.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  look  at  his  tragic  passing  is  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  more  important  work 
elsewhere  for  such  a  fine  man.  There  was 
no  other  reason  to  take  him  away  from 
us. 

So.  as  Bill  Is  now  In  the  happy  hunt- 
ing u:rounds.  we  mourn  his  loss  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  years  of  friendship 
and  association  with  him  that  enriched 
our  lives.  We  think  of  him  as  carrying 
on  as  dear  in  the  love  of  there  as  in  the 
love  of  here.  We  think  of  him  still  the 
same — I  say  he  is  not  dead.  He  Is  Just 
away.         

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate  I . 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  of  the  same  party  nor  of  the  same 
State  as  Bill  Bates,  and  I  did  not  serve 
on  the  same  committee  with  him,  but 
one  event  occurred  in  debate  that  was 
unforgettable  to  me.  There  was  an  Im- 
portant measure  relating  to  national  de- 
fense up  on  the  floor.  I  was  detained,  as 
some  of  us  are  at  times,  with  constitu- 
ents and  phone  calls.  I  came  to  the  floor 
and  Bill  Bates  came  to  the  floor  and  I 
aslced  some  questions  that  were  not 
really  friendly.  As  you  know  how  capable 
and  aggressive  and  able  Bill  was.  he 
answered  my  questions  thoroughly  and 
completely  smd.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  he  got  through  I  wished  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  them.  That  was  not  un- 
usual in  debate,  but  what  occurred  next 
was.  In  about  15  or  20  minutes  Bill 
Bates  came  by  and  said  that  he  was  re- 
vising and  extending  his  remarks  and 
he  wondered  if  I  wanted  to  revise  mine, 
and  he  would  revise  his  In  such  a  way 
that  there  was  no  unnecessary  unfavor- 
able light  placed  on  any  Member.  This 
is  the  sort  of  dimension  which  this  man 
had.  vigorous  and  aggressive,  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  but 
concerned  also  that  he  not  embarass  any 
other  Member  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Batks  was  a  big 
nian  any  way  you  looked  at  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges  given  those 
of  us  who  attempt  to  serve  our  Nation 
and  our  constituents  in  this  body  is  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  men  and  women 
who  share  this  responsibility  we  have. 
I  consider  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  Bill  Bates  and  to  have  served 
with  him  In  the  TJS.  Congress  as  one  of 
the  high  privileges  I  have  enjoyed. 

Knowledgeable  in  the  intricate  business 
of  Government  and  the  awesome  reQ>on- 
slbllity  of  seeing  to  the  specialized  needs 
of  our  Nation's  defense,  Bill  served  his 
nation  and  all  its  people  well.  The  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  my  con- 
stituents In  Ohio  may  never  have  known 
Bill  Bates,  but  they  benefited  as  Amer- 
icans from  his  leadership  in  defense 
matters  without  sharing  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 

The  people  of  his  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict, of  course,  knew  Bill  personally 
and  could  take  Joy  from  that  just  as 
they  could  take  pride  in  his  service  to 
his  nation  and  satisfaction  in  his  work 
for  them  smd  their  district.  More  than 
that,  his  constituency  is  to  be  honored 
for  recognizing  his  abilities  and  his  lead- 
ership and  returning  him  to  Congress 
again  and  agsdn. 

Capable  Congressman  and  able  leader, 
patriot  and  politician,  sdl  these  and 
more.  Bill  Bates  was  a  strong  family 
man,  a  real  gentleman,  and  a  friendly 
and  cordial  human.  As  a  fellow  congres- 
sional brat,  I  understand  the  affection 
he  had  for  this  body  and  all  its  Mem- 
bers. It  was  as  warm  and  sincere  sis  wsis 
his  love  lor  his  MsissSiChusetts  district 
which  he  fit  like  a  glove  smd  for  his 
family  which  he  worshipped. 

To  his  family,  his  constituency,  and 
to  all  of  us.  I  extend  ssonpathy.  We  are 
richer  for  having  known  Bill  and  poorer 
for  having  lost  him. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
Bates  wtis  onfe  of  the  finest  Members  of 
this  House  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  serving  with.  His.  untimely 
death  takes  from  this  Chsmiber  a  msui 
who  wEis  intensely  and  profoundly 
knowledgeable  in  many  of  the  most  im- 
portsuit  issues  of  the  day,  especisilly  those 
related  to  nationsd  defense  smd  the  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  We  shall  be  the  weaker 
here  on  this  floor  because  the  penetrating 
smd  discerning  mind,  smd  the  common- 
sense,  down-to-earth  good  judgment  of 
Bill  Bates  are  gone. 

But  equally,  we  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  the  most  friendly,  most  genuinely 
joyous  and  exuberimt  Members  of  this 
House,  a  msm  whose  friendliness  and 
wsuming  smile  were  resdly  unique  smiong 
his  collesigues,  and  whose  qualities  of 
charsuster  and  patience  helped  to  lu- 
bricate the  sometimes  ponderous  smd 
frequently  sticky  wheels  of  legislative 
sMShievements  in  a  most  successful  way. 

For  the  11  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  body  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
friend  of  Bill  Bates.  We  served  together 
In  the  Naval  Reserve  unit  that  func- 
tioned for  a  time  here  on  this  Hill,  and 
our  group  had  no  more  regulsu:  or  dedi- 


cated member  than  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Though  Bill  had  given  up  a  very 
promising  naval  career  to  come  to  the 
Congress  19  years  ago,  he  never  lost  his 
interest  in  and  his  devotion  to  the  Navy, 
which  he  continued  to  serve  imtll  his 
death  as  a  Reserve  officer. 

In  addition,  I  hstd  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Bill  through  all  these 
years  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1959 
Bill  wsis  one  of  the  more  junior  mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  he  was  also  one  of  the  committee's 
most  knowledgeable  and  discerning 
questioners.  We  who  were  freshmen 
members  soon  csone  to  recognize  that 
Bill  Bates  wsis  among  the  most  effective 
members  of  the  whole  committee — and 
one  of  the  least  partisan.  As  a  result 
he  accomplished  much  for  those  sispects 
of  defense  in  which  he  had  a  si>eclal 
Interest. 

In  the  ps«t  4  years,  sis  the  committee's 
rsinking  minority  member,  Bill  Bates 
also  proved  to  be  a  resJ  leader,  and  a 
resd  stalwart  for  a  solid,  sensible  national 
defense.  He  fought  for  a  rehabilitated 
and  revitalized  Navy,  to  meet  the  twin 
threats  of  growing  Americsm  obsoles- 
cence and  growing  Soviet  naval  expan- 
sion. He  fought  for  increased  submarine 
strength  and  for  increased  capability 
against  Soviet  submsulnes. 

And  as  a  member  of  the  specisd 
Hardy  subcommittee  investigating  our 
worldwide  defense  commitments  during 
1967  and  1968,  Bill  Bates  msMle  a  unique 
contribution.  He  was  a  pillar  of  strength, 
a  pillsu-  of  good  sense,  a  msm  who  could 
always  be  coimted  on  to  cut  swiftly, 
sometimes  even  bluntly,  through  cant 
and  evsision  to  get  to  the  heart  of  any 
matter  under  discussion. 

Our  committee  v.''.ll  miss  his  decisive- 
ness, his  wry  humor,  smd  his  tremendous 
capacity  for  hard  work  sis  we  fsice  the 
increasingly  more  difficult  problems 
ahead  of  us  this  year. 

Nothing  was  perhaps  more  character- 
istic of  Bill  Bates'  attitude  toward  life 
than  the  manner  of  his  leaving  it. 
Though  he  appsu-entiy  had  some  intima- 
tion of  his  finial  Illness,  when  the  commit- 
tee reconvened  early  this  year.  Bill 
never  uttered  a  complaint.' never  dropped 
his  fsmilllfu:  smile,  never  imposed  his 
own  worries  on  his  friends  smd  col- 
lesigues. As  a  result,  even  when  he  en- 
tered Bethesda  Naval  Hospitsil  we  could 
not  resdly  believe  that  he  wsis  111.  He  was 
Just  too  \ital  a  person;  it  was  just  to  un- 
believable to  think  of  Bill  Bates  sis  being 
sick  or  incapacitated  in  any  way,  most 
certainly  he  would  soon  be  back  smiong 
us  again,  cheering  us  up.  bringing  his 
own  wsurnth  and  enthuslsism  to  grsuse 
our  meetings,  and  the  notes  we  got  from 
Bill  from  his  hospitsd  room  continued  to 
reflect  that  same  jovial,  optimistic  spirit. 

Even  though  we  eventusdly  lesuned 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  we  could  just 
not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Bill 
Bates  would  not  somehow  overcome  It 
sdl.  and  soon  be  back  simong  us  again. 
The  news  of  his  final  psisslng  came  Ut- 
ersJly  as  an  imexpected  shock  to  sdl  of  us. 
Perhaps  It  should  not  have,  but  it  did. 
Not  Bnx  Bates.  Anybody  but  Bill  Bates. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Bates  is  gone  now 
from  these  Halls  and  all  of  us  are  the 
poorer  for  having  lost  him.  But  we  are 
grateful  for  having  had  the  opportunity, 
if  only  for  a  season,  of  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  smile  and  his  personality, 
and  we  will  always  be  the  better  for  it. 
We  pause  to  salute  our  friend  here  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  shall  do  our  level 
best  to  carry  on  for  him  the  work  which 
he  advanced  so  brilliantly,  to  build  a 
stronger  and  a  safer  and  a  more  prosper- 
ous America  for  all  of  us. 

The  stately  shlpe  sail  on  . 

To  their  haven  under  the  bill] 
But,  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WroNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart 
is  fxill  when  I  rise  to  speak  about  our 
long-time  friend  and  colleague  Bill 
Baus.  First  I  have  always  foimd  myself 
particularly  inadequate  in  having  the 
ability  to  say  the  right  thing  at  a  time 
when  one  really  is  emotionally  involved. 
I  re^?ected  and  admired  Bill  Bates 
very  much.  We  came  to  Congress  at 
about  the  same  time — I  happened  to 
precede  him  by  2  weeks — in  February 
of  1950.  With  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John 
Saylor,  Bill  and  I  were  the  three  that 
called  ourselves  "The  Illegitimates,"  be- 
cause we  came  in  in  between  elections. 
We  were  not  picked  up  in  any  class  of 
the  Congress,  or  anything  like  that.  We 
were  never  invited  to  special  briefings 
where  we  heard  the  inside  story  from  the 
administration,  or  from  those  who  were 
in  power  in  the  agencies,  and  we  did 
not  have  the  opportimity  sometimes  to 
socialize  with  Members  of  our  own 
group,  because  we  had  come  in  at  the 
wrong  time,  in  between  elections. 

I  foimd  soon  after  I  was  here  that 
Bul  Bates  was  building  himself  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  finest  Members  in 
Congress.  I  also  foimd  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  same  alma  mater  that  I  had — 
Brown  University,  where  he  had  been 
a  very  outstanding  representative  in 
athletics,  a  man  with  fine  abilities  all 
the  way  through,  and  with  a  good  aca- 
demic record  when  he  graduated  from 
the  university.  He  left  behind  him  at  the 
imiversity  a  very  healthy  heritage.  He 
was  a  fline  example  there,  as  he  was 
throughout  his  life. 

Wherever  he  came  in  contact  with 
others.  Bill  was  human,  understanding, 
and  outgoing.  I  know  when  we  moved 
from  one  office  building  to  another,  and 
we  left  Bill  at  that  point,  who  had  been 
offlced  down  the  corridor,  that  the  people 
on  my  staff  hated  to  move  because  they 
were  going  to  miss  his  early  morning 
greeting  as  he  came  down  the  hall  and 
said  "Hello,  hello,"  in  a  way  that  was 
warm  and  appreciated  by  all. 

He  always  had  a  smile.  He  was  always 
one  who  gave  a  buoying  effect  to  the 
life  of  others,  and  we  loved  to  have  him 
aroimd. 

Bill  made  great  contributions  in  the 
Hoxise,  with  his  work  on  the  committee, 
with  his  devotion  to  the  service  that  he 
was  in,  and  let  us  not  forget  his  devotion 
to  his  family.  That  was  always  first  with 


him.  He  never  neglected  his  family  be- 
cause of  politics. 

Always,  through  year  after  year,  he 
built  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  because  they 
knew  they  could  depend  on  him.  He  was 
one  who  believed  in  the  best  for  America, 
and  the  best  for  the  country. 

And  he  would  press  his  point  to  the 
full,  although  sometimes  it  might  not  be 
the  popular  viewpoint. 

He  has  a  fine  family.  He  was  a  good 
man.  He  was  a  great  father.  He  just  had 
a  friendly  way  about  him  that  won 
friendship.  He  never  lost  friends — he 
gained  friends.  Year  by  year  he  built  his 
constituency  which  was  not  Just  a  place 
in  Massachusetts  but  the  world  in  which 
he  moved. 

Bill  is  one  whose  example  can  be  taken 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  If  when  we 
have  to  pass  on  we  could  have  the  same 
type  of  record  he  had,  I  am  sure  we  could 
go  with  pride  in  our  hearts  that  we  have 
been  responsible  for  a  job  well  done. 

To  Jean  and  the  family,  Marjorie  and 
I  wish  to  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy. 
Bill  was  a  good  man,  a  fine  man,  and  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  this  Nation  are 
better  places  because  of  the  outstanding 
service  of  our  and  my  friend.  Bill  Bates 
of  Massachusetts.  His  death  last  week 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  hearts  of  my 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
which  he  served  that  will  not  be  re- 
placed. 

Bill  was  a  great  American  though  a 
member  of  the  other  great  national  party 
than  myself.  Partisanship  was  never  a 
bar  to  true  friendship  for  him.  Bill  had 
a  lucid  intellect  in  committee — concerned 
primarily  with  national  security — he  was 
not  a  rubberstamp  to  Pentagon  de- 
mands; his  concern  was  that  defense 
funds  not  be  wasted. 

Bill's  concern  when  I  first  met  him 
7  years  ago  was  for  the  Navy  that  he 
loved  and,  particularly,  the  health  of  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  As  long  as 
Bill  was  in  Congress  nobody  ever  seri- 
ously questioned  that  this  remarkable 
naval  shipyard  would  ever  be  scrapped. 
As  a  tribute  to  our  colleague  and  because 
the  decision  was  wrong  I  think  that  the 
best  thing  and  prudent  action  that  his 
House  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  should 
do  would  be  to  formally  set  aside  in  leg- 
islation the  Secretary  of  Defense  order 
of  November  1965  fixing  an  unrealistic 
limited  life  on  this  great  naval  shipyard. 

To  Bill's  wife  and  daughter  I  want 
to  extend  sympathy  from  the  Democratic 
side  and  to  assure  you  that  in  the  mind 
of  this  Congress  your  husband  and 
father  made  a  continuing  significant 
contribution  to  his  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very 
few  Americans  alive  today  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  honestly  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  would  miss  them.  It  can  be 
said  honestly  that  the  Nation  will  in- 
deed miss  Bill  Bates. 


From  his  vantage  point  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Bill  saw  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems with  foresight,  insight,  and  per- 
spective. He  not  only  understood  the 
weakness  of  the  Nation,  he  understood 
its  strengths,  too,  and  moved  quietly  and 
competently  to  correct  its  weaknesses 
and  preserve  its  strengths. 

He  would  imdoubtedly  have  enjoyed 
being  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
he  would  have  made  a  good  one,  too, 
but  the  fates  decreed  that  he  should  b^ 
the  leader  of  the  minority,  and  he  ful- 
filled that  role  with  honor  and  judgment 
and  wisdom.  He  could  usually  contribute 
a  warm  laugh  to  a  tense  situation  and  a 
kind  word  to  a  person  with  whom  he  dis- 
agreed. He  brought  a  balance  and  a  sta- 
bility to  the  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Congress.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  these  attributes,  and  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  all 
poorer  places  for  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  may  be  In- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates. 

Although  he  had  been  here  many 
years,  although  he  had  earned  consid- 
erably more  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Congress  than  most  of  us  can  hope 
ever  to  have,  although  he  was  one  of 
the  busiest  men  on  Capitol  Hill — he  still 
had  time  for  a  freshman  Congressman, 
and  he  took  that  time  to  make  this  one 
feel  at  home. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  1965,  I  sat  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Mr.  Bates  in  the  seat- 
ing arrangement  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  was  in  the  upper 
row  and  I  was  in  the  lower,  and  as  you 
well  know  it  is  a  long,  long  way  between 
those  rows  as  we  measure  distances  here. 
Still,  Bill  Bates  bridged  that  distance 
most  generously.  We  talked  frequently 
and  at  some  length  during  lulls  in  our 
hearings,  and  I  came  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate his  vast  knowledge  and  generous 
nature.  And  the  better  I  got  to  know 
him,  the  more  I  respected  him.  His  great 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Congress,  he  shared  will- 
ingly and  without  once  revealing  any  im- 
patience that  he  no  doubt  often  felt. 

I  was  not  the  exception,  of  course.  He 
was  as  Icind  and  patient  with  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  busy, 
and  he  never  truly  had  time;  but  he 
made  time  for  those  who  needed  help. 
I  suppose,  looking  back,  that  I  imposed 
on  him  too  much.  But  he  never  let  me 
feel  that  I  was  imposing. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  place 
of  power  and  pressures,  you  can  hear 
jdst  about  anything  you  are  willing  to 
listen  to,  about  anybody.  Under  that  cir- 
cumstance, I  consider  it  remarkable  to 
the  point  of  being  phenomenal  that  never 
once  did  a  single  unkind  word  come  to 
my  attention  concerning  Bill  Bates,  de- 
spite his  length  of  service  and  prestigious 
position  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
Congress. 


I  found  Bill  Bates  to  be  a  strong  and 
wise  and  generous  and  patient  man;  a 
gentleman,  and  an  extremely  effective 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  miss  him,  and  the  Congress  misses 
him.  We  all  are  the  worse  for  his  passing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
ing could  have  saddened  me  more  than 
the  news  of  the  untimely  death  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Representative 
William  H.  Bates  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  entire  Nation 
have  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant — one 
to  whom  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
looked  for  advice  and  consultation  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Bill  Bates,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  was 
one  of  the  hardest  working  and  most  ded- 
icated Members  of  the  House.  His  service 
to  the  people  of  his  district  for  19  years 
stands  as  a  goal  toward  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
the  field  of  military  affairs  in  the  Nation 
and  perhaps  knew  more  about  the  Navy 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Bates  was  my 
friend,  and  his  passing  leaves  a  void  in 
this  Chamber  that  will  not  be  filled  for 
many  years.  His  effervescent  personality, 
his  constant  smile,  and  his  friendly  na- 
ture will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 
To  his  widow,  his  daughter,  and  all  other 
members  of  his  family,  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  for  their  loss. 

It  was  through  Bill  Bates  that  I  got 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
was  principally  through  his  infiuence 
that  I  got  my  subcommittee  assignments. 
I  felt  very  close  to  Bill,  and  in  retro- 
spect I  cannot  think  of  him  in  my  mind's 
eye  that  I  do  not  see  him  smiling.  If  he 
had  a  trademark,  It  was  with  his  chest 
stuck  out  and  a  big  smile  on  his  face. 
He  was  a  big  man  in  every  respect,  but 
a  gentle  person.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
because  here,  indeed,  was  a  man  touched 
with  greatness.  Few,  if  any,  will  ever 
know  what  he  really  meant  to  this 
country  and  to  its  security  by  virtue  of 
the  position  he  held  in  this  Congress  and 
on  his  committee. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
able  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tribute 
to  this  great  American  today.  Every  man 
and  every  woman  in  this  coimtry  lost  a 
friend  with  the  passing  of  Bill  even  if 
they  did  not  know  him.  And  those  that 
did  know  him  will  always  miss  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yielding  to  me.  I  would  not 
want  this  day  go  by  without  joining  in 
this  tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague.  Bill 
Bates.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him.  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Bill  was  the 
distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father.  He  succeeded  his  father,  George 
Bates,  in  the  Congress  in  1950.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  he  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  naval  service 


for  more  than  9  years,  because  in  order 
to  come  to  Congress  he  had  to  resign  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  regard  or  esteem  which  fellow 
Members  have  for  a  colleague  is  in  itself 
not  only  a  mark  of  his  success  in  Con- 
gress but  a  good  measuring  rod  of  the 
man  himself.  To  say  Bill  was  respected, 
admired,  and  held  in  high  esteem  is  an 
understatement.  He  was  genuinely  be- 
loved by  all  of  his  associates,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  previous  speaker  made  reference 
to  his  good  disposition  anA  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  carried  a  smile.  I  would 
go  even  further  to  say  that  his  good  dis- 
position was  contagious.  He  had  a  way, 
regardless  of  how  one  might  feel,  to  make 
his  colleagues  feel  better  by  just  en- 
joying a  brief  visit  with  him.  I  distinctly 
recall  that  in  the  old  days,  before  the 
Rayburn  Building,  as  we  would  pass 
walking  through  the  tunnel,  he  would 
frequently  say  to  a  colleague  with  a 
serious  or  worried  expression  on  his  face, 
"Oh,  come  now,  it  isn't  that  bad.  This 
isn't  the  end  of  the  world.  Come  on, 
cheer  up.  Things  are  not  really  as  bad 
as  they  sometimes  seem." 

Time  and  time  when  I  was  in  company 
with  a  family  of  visiting  constitu tents,  I 
have  passed  Bill  in  the  hall  or  in  an 
elevator  or  on  the  subway  cars.  He  would 
always  take  the  time  to  praise  his  fellow 
Congressman  in  the  presence  of  his  con- 
stituents and  to  tell  them  how  lucky 
they  were  to  be  represented  by  such  a 
good  man.  I  realize  this  may  be  a  com- 
monplace practice,  but  he  made  his  re- 
marks seem  so  genuine  and  so  sincere 
that  I  had  the  feeling  my  people  believed 
what  he  was  saying  was  really  true. 

He  was  a  real  hard  worker  on  our 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  knowledgeable  because  he 
did  his  homework.  He  was  so  well  in- 
formed that,  when  we  would  have  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee,  he  would 
frequently  correct  the  testimony  of  the 
witness,  for  factual  errors.  Many  times 
he  would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "You  testi- 
fied differently  last  year.  That  is  not 
what  you  told  us  last  year.  You  had  a  dif- 
ferent story  last  year.  Now  why  do  you 
tell  us  something  else  this  year?" 

It  was  amazing  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  Armed  Forces.  No  Member 
was  better  informed  on  all  branches  of 
the  sen'lce  than  Bill  Bates. 

It  has  been  our  sad  duty  to  attend  the 
memorial  services  for  several  of  our  de- 
parted colleagues  over  the  past  several 
years.  Yet  I  have  never  seen  a  greater 
tribute  to  any  Member  than  the  outpour- 
ing in  Salem.  Mass.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  sincere  sorrow  on  the  faces  of 
those  thousands  of  people  who  lined  the 
streets  on  June  26  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Salem.  Among  that  great  outpour- 
ing was  the  Governor  of  his  State,  his 
two  U.  S.  Senators,  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  the  entire  Massachusetts 
delegation,  and  about  20  members  from 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Present 
were  the  great,  the  near  great,  and  his 
fellow  townsmen — but  they  all  exhibited 
their  grief,  knowing  they  were  poorer 
because  of  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend. 

On  several  occasions  Bill  would  say. 


"You  know,  I  have  something  in  com- 
mon with  you.  Bill,  because  my  good 
wife  came  from  Missouri.  You  know, 
most  of  you  Mlssourtans  are  pretty 
good  folks."  I  am  sure  the  sympathy  of 
all  of  us  goes  out  to  the  gracious  Mrs. 
Bates  and  to  the  lovely  daughter  who 
was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  May  the  Good 
Lord  bless  and  comfort  them  in  their 
sorrow. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  pay  my  humble  respects 
to  a  great  American,  Bill  Bates. 

I  guess  no  one  in  this  House  or  this 
Congress  worked  closer  with  this  great 
American  than  did  I.  I  was  one  of  those 
favored  with  the  great  and  priceless 
privilege  of  journeying  to  New  England, 
the  great,  sturdy  part  of  America  from 
which  this  magnificent  American  came. 

We  have  seen  those  countless  thou- 
sands of  Americans  come  out  to  pay  hom- 
age and  tribute  to  their  native  son.  They 
came  from  all  over  New  England.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland),  has  said,  the  church,  the 
streets,  the  itinerary  to  the  cemetery 
were  lined  by  people  from  every  walk  of 
life,  grief  stricken,  and  humble  in  their 
homage  to  this  man.  This  was  a  sight  I 
shall  never  forget. 

It  was  fitting,  at  the  birthplace  of  our 
Navy,  for  one  of  its  heroes.  He  reposes  in 
his  beloved  and  native  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  been 
here  a  number  of  years  have  served  with 
some  of  the  giants  of  the  past  who  have 
trod  our  halls.  My  memory  barkens  back 
to  people  like  Dewey  Short  and  Frank 
Fellows  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
others  like  Carl  Vinson,  Sam  Rayburn, 
and  the  late  Bob  Dough  ton. 

Bill  Bates  ranks  with  them  all.  He 
ranks  with  them  all. 

He  was  busy  in  his  everlasting  patriot- 
ism, to  busy  in  his  unlimited  devotion 
to  his  country,  in  his  indefatigable  energy 
in  behalf  of  the  security  of  America.  He 
was  quite  busy. 

As  the  poet  said,  he  was  too  busy  to 
realize: 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 

That  was  Bill  Bates.  I  am  reminded 
of  another  giant  of  the  past,  the  late 
Clif  Woodrum,  who  used  to  remark  about 
the  vintage  or  the  class  or  the  group  with 
whom  we  ser^'e.  like  a  college  fraternity 
or  a  college  group  with  whom  we  go 
either  to  college  or  to  a  university.  He 
used  to  cite  a  poem  I  should  like  to  share 
with  you.  It  goes  something  like  this: 

Where  is  now  that  happy  party 

I  remember  years  ago — 
Dancing  around  friendly  fireside 

Cheered  by  its  ruddy  glow — 
Or  in  Summer's  balmy  evening 

In  the  fields  upon  the  hay 
They  are  all  dispersed  and  wandered — 

Far  away. 
Some  have  gone  from  us  forever 

Longer  here  they  might  not  stay — 
But  they  have  found  a  fairer  region — 

Far  away. 
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Bill  Bates  Is  one  of  them.  Oh,  yes,  in 
God's  inexorable  plan  his  place  will  be 
fulfilled,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  in  your 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  Massachusetts  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  William  H.  Bates. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bill 
Bates  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Through  our  work  on  the  com- 
mittee, we  came  to  be  close  friends.  Those 
of  us  who  served  with  him  on  the  Joint 
committee  respected  him  for  his  dili- 
gence and  thoughtfulness  in  approach- 
ing the  complex  matters  under  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

Indeed.  Bill  Bates  was  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  The  people 
of  the  Sixth  EMstrict  of  Massachusetts 
have  shown  their  respect  for  him  by 
electing  him  to  this  body  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  subsequently  to  every  Congress 
to  the  present  one.  I  respected  him  and 
admired  him  not  only  because  of  his  work 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  but  also  for  his  compassion, 
sense  of  justice,  warmth,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  serving  America. 

The  Joint  Committee,  and  the  whole 
House,  will  miss  Bill.  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  miss  him,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  miss  him.  I  will  miss  him 
as  a  dear  friend  and  esteemed  colleague. 
Mrs.  Anderson  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  this  family.  They 
are  in  our  prayers  during  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  saddened  spirit  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old  and 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  William  H. 
Bates.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  leam  of  his 
imtimely  death. 

Having  attended  St.  James  parochial 
school  in  Salem,  Worcester  Academjl 
Brown  University,  and  Harvard  Bxisin^ 
School,  Bill  entered  the  Navy.  Bill 
served  until  the  tragic  death  of  his  father 
left  vacant  the  congressional  seat  for  the 
Sixth  E>lstrlct  of  Massachusetts.  In  1950 
he  was  elected  to  that  seat  and  remained 
in  Congress  since  that  time. 

During  these  11  terms  in  Congress  he 
rose  to  be  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy.  For  the  past  4  years,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  UJ3.  delega- 
tion to  the  NATO  parliamentarians  con- 
ference and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference's military  committee. 

A  deeply  religious  man.  Bill  carried 
into  his  daily  life  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  the  commandment  to 
"Love  one  another."  For  Bill  Bates  did 
love  his  fellow  man.  His  entire  life  was  a 
model  of  service  and  imtiring  efforts  to 
improve  the  lives  of  those  he  served. 
Until  the  very  end  he  fought  for  those 
less  fortunate.  His  example  will  remain  a 
source  of  inspiration. 

His  loyalty,  sincerity  of  purpose,  high 
Ideals,  and  personal  warmth  made  him 
a  devoted  friend  and  called  forth  friend- 
ship in  return.  I  know  few  men  who  com- 
manded as  much  respect,  admiration,  and 
love  from  all  he  met.  This  fine  man  was 
rare  Indeed.  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  friendship,     i 


My  sympathy  and  my  prayers  are  with 
Mrs.  Bates  and  the  family  during  this 
difficult  time. 

BIU.   BATKS   WAS   Ml.   SBVXCB 

Only  once  during  his  last  trying  3 
months  did  Bill  Bates  talk  with  a  news- 
paperman. It  was  James  A.  Shea,  editor 
of  the  Salem  Evening  News,  serving  the 
Congressman's  home  city.  On  the  day 
following  the  large  and  impressive 
funeral  services,  Jim  Shea  recalled  that 
occasion  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical 
Center.  It  was  as  follows: 

[ From  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News, 

June  27.  1969] 

Thk  MnxioN   Dollar   Simx  .  .  .  Tek  Pism 

Handshake  .  .  .  Thx  Fightinc  Spisit 

(By  Jim  Shea) 

Saixm. — "I'm  giving  this  thing  a  real  good 
flght,  Jim." 

When  U.S.  Rep.  William  H.  Bates  clutched 
my  hand  and  uttered  these  words  less  than 
2  months  ago  In  his  hospital  room  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Center  in  Maryland,  I  had 
to  bite  my  Up. 

"Bill"  Bates  knew  he  bad  cancer  and  he  did 
everything  he  could  to  beat  it  but  it  just 
wasn't  to  be. 

The  nation's  best  medical  brains  tended  to 
the  needs  of  the  Salem  congressman  but  the 
disease  apparently  was  in  such  an  advanced 
state  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
no  chance  to  reverse  the  spread  of  the 
cancer. 

When  Bates  was  told  by  his  physicians 
that  he  was  suffering  from  lymphoma,  his 
first  question  to  the  doctors  was  "what  can 
we  do  about  it?" 

During  the  approximate  3-month  period 
since  that  diagnosis,  the  congressman  under- 
went a  testing  period  of  X-ray  treatments 
which  drained  him  physlcaUy  and  emo- 
tionally. 

Strong  physically,  a  low-handicap  golfer 
and  a  former  star  football  player,  Bates 
played  the  book  of  life  close  to  the  vest  with 
moderate  habits. 

But  he  was  still  struck  down  at  the  peak 
of  his  career. 

How  can  you  figure  It? 

When  I  dropped  In  on  him  that  day  at 
Bethesda  for  a  10-mlnute  stay,  I  got  a  firm 
handshake,  the  familiar  million-dollar  Bates 
smile,  and  the  query,  "How's  all  the  boys  at 
The  News?" 

With  then  Just  2-monthB  to  live.  Bill  Bates 
was  still  making  that  extra  effort  at  friend- 
liness. It  is  a  remarkable  trait  which  so  few 
of  us  can  generate  in  good  times  and  bad. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  about  Rep.  Bates, 
the  lasting  memories  will  probably  not  come 
from  the  substantial  legislative  record  which 
he  established  but  rather  through  the  nice- 
ties he  extended  to  the  people  back  home. 

All  of  us  have  had  a  touch  of  It. 

It  might  have  been  a  move  by  him  to  get 
a  relative  home  from  the  service  because  of 
a  family  emergency,  or  some  help  on  a  dis- 
ability pension  or  a  question  about  Social 
Security  benefits. 

Remember  all  those  pictures  of  Rep.  Bates 
posing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  high 
school  groups,  families,  clubs,  football  teams? 

You  think  this  was  easy  day  after  day. 
Sure,  they  were  voters  and  future  voters  but 
many  congressmen  in  districts  not  nearly  as 
safe  as  Bates'  just  won't  take  the  time  to  be 
nice. 

My  family  got  a  touch  of  that  Bates  hos- 
pitality a  couple  of  sununers  back  and  my  5 
children  stiU  talk  of  "how  nice  Mr.  Bates 
was."  He  gave  them  all  a  fountain  pen. 
bought  them  a  soft  drink  in  the  House  dining 
room  and  gave  them  a  full  tour  of  the 
Capitol. 

It  might  seem  comball  to  some  but  isn't, 
after  all,  service  the  name  of  the  game  in 
Congress? 


Bill  Bates  was  ISx.  Service  In  this  regard 
and  without  being  gushy  about  it,  I  hate  to 
see  him  dead  at  the  zenith  of  a  great  career. 

Mr.  PHTTiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
passing  of  Congressman  William  h. 
Bates,  a  native  son  of  Massachusetts  of 
whom  we  will  always  be  proud,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Congressmen  ever  to 
serve  in  this  body. 

In  a  few  short  weeks,  this  great  public 
servant  and  fine  human  being,  whom  we 
all  loved,  was  called  to  his  Maker,  leaving 
us  stunned,  inarticulate,  and  unbeliev- 
ing. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well, 
Bill  Bates  seemed  almost  indestructible. 
He  was  young,  vigorous,  vibrant,  and  in 
perfect  health. 

He  was  a  trained  athlete,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  big  time  college  athletics  as  an 
outstanding  football  star  and  other  col- 
lege sports. 

He  was  an  expert  champion  golfer, 
who  could,  and  did,  play  with  the  best 
golfers  on  Capitol  Hill,  national  cham- 
pions though  some  of  them  were,  and 
more  than  held  his  own. 

When  he  told  me  one  day  in  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  not  feeling  well,  I 
dismissed  it  as  a  mere  temporary  indis- 
position, because  he  was  so  strong,  so 
active,  so  dynamic  and  in  the  full  bloom 
of  health,  physical,  and  mental  vigor 
that  I  could  not  conceive  of  his  being 
seriously  ill. 

Yet  in  a  short  time,  before  he  had  yet 
reached  the  prime  of  his  powers,  he  was 
called  to  that  land  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  ever  returns,  leaving  us  in- 
credulous, and  bowed  in  deepest  grief 
for  the  loss  of  such  a  dear  one  and  such 
a  great  one,  whom  we  esteemed,  cher- 
ished, and  loved  beyond  measure. 

Bill  Bates  had  a  tremendously  bril- 
liant career.  Prom  school  and  college 
days,  he  was  most  successful,  outstand- 
ing in  everything  he  underto<*,  in  every 
facet  of  his  life. 

Athlete,  scholar,  war  veteran.  Con- 
gressman, he  was  in  turn  honored  by  his 
schoolmates,  his  shipmates,  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  fellow  citizens  and 
friends  by  the  legion  in  innvunerable 
ways. 

He  was  esteemed,  lauded  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Strong  in  loyalties  and  convictions, 
firm  in  his  commitments  to  his  country, 
his  duties  and  his  friends,  a  red-blooded, 
two-fisted,  God-fearing  American,  a 
devoted  husband,  a  loving  father.,  son, 
and  brother,  he  was  outgoing,  warm- 
hearted, generous,  and  true  in  all  his 
relationships  in  his  public  commitments, 
strong  as  the  granite  in  his  native  New 
England  hills,  and  in  his  compassion  and 
love  of  his  fellowman  and  his  friends  as 
gentle  as  a  summer  zephyr. 

Bill  Bates'  sparkling,  magneitic  per- 
sonality drew  people  around  him  like  a 
magnet,  and  his  beaming  smile,  con- 
genial manner  and  kindness,  under- 
standing and  willingness  to  help  others, 
won  for  him,  not  only  deep  respect,  but 
the  sincere  affection  of  everyone. 

Few,  if  any.  Members  of  this  House 
have  ever  commanded  the  universal  re- 
spect for  his  ability,  his  high  standards, 
nobility  of  purpose,  generosity  and 
wholeheartedness  of  Impulse  and  spirit 


and  his  sense  of  dedication  than  our  late, 
lamented,  wonderful  friend.  Bill  Bates. 

Among  many  magnificent  attributes 
which  he  possessed  was  his  profound 
religious  faith  which  dominated  his  life. 
In  8ill  his  relationships,  ofiQcial  and  per- 
sonal, in  and  out  of  this  Chamber,  in 
thought,  deed  and  action,  he  lived  and 
exemplified  the  very  finest  traditions  of 
this  body,  his  home  State  and  the  Amer- 
ican creed  of  freedom,  equality,  and  Jus- 
tice for  all. 

There  could  never  be  another  Bill 
Bates.  Our  great  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  the  House  will  never  be 
the  same  witout  him.  because  he 
brought  to  our  deliberations  a  brilliance 
of  capacity,  responsibility,  ideas  and 
ideals,  knowledge,  experience,  expertise, 
and  calm  balance  that  truly  made  him 
invaluable  to  the  committee,  the  House, 
and  to  the  coimtry. 

His  many  memorable  contributions  to 
the  House,  the  Congress,  the  country,  our 
great  State  and  to  the  people  could  never 
possibly  be  excelled. 

He  has  made  a  record  here  that  will 
long  stand  out  as  a  gleaming  light  of  in- 
spiration. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  replace  a 
man  of  such  total  dedication,  sincerity, 
industry,  ability,  unyielding  purpose  and 
work  to  give  to  his  most  vital,  important 
duties-the  last  full  measure  of  his  talents, 
energy,  and  devotion. 

All  of  us  join  in  mourning  this  noble 
man,  comrade,  and  friend.  We  join  his 
sadly  bereaved  family,  his  devoted  wife, 
lovely  daughter,  wonderful  mother,  sis- 
ters and  brothers  in  their  great  sorrow. 
We  humbly  offer  our  prayers,  our  con- 
dolences, oiu-  consolations,  and  our  im- 
measured  sympathy  for  their  truly  ir- 
reparable loss,  which  we  so  poignantly 
and  sorrowfully  share. 

The  example  of  Bill  Bates'  peerless 
service  will  be  indelibly  inscribed  in  the 
annals  of  this  House,  and  our  Armed 
Ser\-ices  Committee,  for  all  to  honor  and 
strive  to  emulate,  and  for  the  whole 
Nation  to  admire  and  appreciate. 

We  shall  miss  oiu-  beloved  friend  and 
colleague.  Bill  Bates. 

We  shall  never  forget  him.  His  spirit 
will  remain  with  us. 

God  love  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  some  newspaper  articles 
concerning  Congressman  Bates: 
[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Herald-Traveler, 
June  23,  1969) 
LoDGX,  Sakgzmt  Lead  TuBtmES 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  yesterday 
called  the  death  of  tT.S.  Rep.  Wliuam  H. 
Bates  (R-Salem)  "a  shocking  and  grlevoxis" 
loss. 

"I  have  lost  a  warm  and  cherished  friend," 
lie  said  of  the  majo  who  had  worked  diligently 
la  his  behalf  In  the  1960  preeldential  election. 

Lodge  said  Bates  was  "a  public  servant  in 
the  nnest  tradition,  that  of  hU  distinguished 
lather.  He  was  good  and  sagacious.  He  never 
•pared  hlmseU  in  the  performance  of  his 
luty,  and  his  decisions  were  motivated  by  hla 
high  sense  of  patriotism. 

"My   deepest  sympathy  goes   out   to  his 

lamily." 

Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  termed  Bates' 
oeath  a  "loes  to  the  Massachusetts  people  he 
•0  ably  represented,  and  Indeed  to  the  nation. 

"A  man  who  oould  comUne  the  national 


interest  with  the  human  concerns  of  the 
people  of  his  district  is  a  rare  man,"  he  said. 
■'William  Bates  did  that  In  such  a  fashion 
that  we  will  not  soon  forget. 

"Mrs.  Sargent  joins  me  In  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  his  family." 

U.S.  Rep.  Hastings  Keith  (R-West  Bridge- 
water)  said,  "Bill  Bates  was  a  congressman 
whose  purpose  and  accomplishments  were 
utterly  and  completely  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"He  was  admired,  respected  and  loved  by 
his  constituents  and  colleagues  In  govern- 
ment. 

"As  the  senior  representative  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  It  was  to  him  that  we 
looked  for  advice  and  counsel  as  to  the  mili- 
tary programs  of  our  nation.  We  are  going 
to  certainly  miss  him  In  this  regard  In  theee 
trying  times." 

U.S.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D-MUton) ,  said. 
"I  am  grieved  by  the  sad  and  imtimely  pass- 
ing of  my  friend.  Congressman  William  H 
Bates. 

"BUI  was  a  man  of  the  beet  character  and 
highest  motives.  His  loyalty,  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  concern  for  others  made  him  a 
devoted  friend  and  dedicated  public  official. 

"BUI  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  a  man 
who  Inspired  others  by  his  consideration  and 
kindness  ...  We  wUl  miss  him.  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish  his  friendship." 

Miss  Carolyn  Standley  of  Beverly,  one  of 
the  prime  movers  for  Bates'  campaigns,  said 
he  was  "one  of  the  greatest  persons  I  have 
ever  known. 

"His  success  was  that  he  simply  liked  peo- 
ple and  wanted  to  help  them.  This  is  what 
made  him  such  a  great  man." 

Rep.  David  E.  Harrlston  (D-Gloucester) 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee: 

"Today  the  Commonwealth  mourns  the 
great  lose  of  U.S.  Congressman  William  S. 
Bates  of  the  Sixth  District. 

"Rep.  Bates'  final  struggle  of  courage  was 
only  the  last  for  his  great  caiise.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  an  outstanding  record  in  defense 
of  his  country  in  wartime  and  the  holder  of 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"No  person,  no  request  was  ever  too  small 
for  his  prompt  attention.  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  in  the  Commonwealth  mourn 
his  loss." 

State  Sen.  WUllam  L.  Saltonstall  (R- 
Manchester)  said  in  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Bates, 
"Since  I  first  met  Bill  Bates,  I  have  respected 
him  a^  a  man  ^d  for  the  work  he  has  done 
for  his  country. 

"BIU  had  the  courage  when  the  going  was 
tough,  the  character  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary,  the  compassion  to  care  for  his 
people  as  Individuals,  and  wherever  he  went, 
he  made  friends  who  loved  him.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  We  have 
lost  an  honored  friend." 

Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Lowell)  said: 
"I  have  never  known  a  more  honest,  a  more 
decent  man  than  BIU  Bates.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  courageous,  respected,  and 
effective  legislator  than  BUI  Bates.  I  have 
never  known  a  finer  American  than  BUI  Bates. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  people  at 
the  United  States  have  suffered  an  enormotis 
loss,  for  Bill  Bates  made  his  state,  bis  city. 
Indeed  the  world  better  places." 

Representative  Bates  Svccxtmbs  to 
Cancxe 
(By  Theresa  McMasters) 
Washinoton. — U.S.    Rep.    WlUlam    Henry 
Bates,  52,  of  the  MaasachusetU  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, a  former  Navy  officer  who  championed 
the  nuclear  navy  and  development  of  peace- 
ftU  uses  of  atomic  energy,  died  yesterday  of 
stomach  cancer. 

Death  came  at  8  ajn.,  in  the  Bethesda  Navy 
Medical  center.  By  coincidence,  the  Navy 
Band  at  the  time  was  playing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  for  regular  morning  colon 
beneath  his  hospital  window. 


For  the  past  three  months  the  congress- 
man had  been  undergoing  treatment  for  ab- 
dominal lymphoma,  with  several  brief  stays 
in  the  hospital.  But  be  had  planned  to  play 
yesterday  in  the  golf  tournament  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Burning  Tree  Country  Club. 

His  condition  weakened  at  the  hospital 
Saturday  night.  His  wife,  the  former  Pearle 
Jean  Dreyer,  was  with  him  when  be  died.  He 
also  leaves  a  daughter,  Susan,  a  Boston  com- 
mercial artist,  his  mother.  Mrs.  George  J. 
Bates  of  Salem,  Mass.,  three  brothers  and 
three  sisters. 

Bates  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  was  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy,  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  supply  officer  sta- 
tioned in  Philadelphia,  when  he  first  ran  for 
Congress  to  succeed  his  father,  a  former 
Salem  mayor  and  later  sixth  district  con- 
gressman. 

His  father.  Rep.  George  J.  Bates  and  54 
others  were  killed  In  a  coUlslon  over  Wash- 
ington Nov.  1,  1949,  of  a  commercial  air- 
liner and  a  mUltary  plane  flown  by  a  Bolivian 
air  officer. 

As  a  naval  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  Bates  was 
barred  from  campaigning.  Friends  took  over 
for  him  In  campaigning  in  the  historic 
northeastern  district  where  the  term  "gerry- 
mander" was  coined  in  1814  after  a  re- 
dlstrlctlng  by  Gov.  Elbrldge  Gerry. 

After  his  election  Feb.  15.  1950.  Bates  re- 
signed from  the  Navy.  At  his  death,  he  was 
serving  his  Uth  term,  having  been  re-elected 
to  every  term  since.  He  also  was  a  captain 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Rep.  Bates  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  second  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 

For  the  past  four  years  lie  had  served  as 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  NATO  ParUamentarlans  Conference.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  conference's  military 
committee. 

The  Massachusetts  congressman  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  import  controls  to  keep 
alive  the  New  England  shoe  Industry.  Last 
week  he  and  a  Massachusetts  colleague.  Rep. 
James  A.  Burke  (D-MUton)  submitted  to 
President  Nixon  a  petition  signed  by  302 
House  members  asking  for  negotiations  of 
tariff  rates  affecting  import  of  shoes. 

He  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  bat- 
tle to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  edict  that 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navy  Yard  be  shut  down 
by  1974.  He  was  a  defender  of  the  proposed 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  system. 

Although  he  never  made  a  public  speech 
before  his  election  to  Congress,  he  became 
recognized  as  a  competent  and  versatile 
speaker  on  the  floor  and  a  persuasive  debater 
in  committee. 

A  tall,  rugged  man  who  had  played  foot- 
ball in  high  school  and  college,  the  congress- 
man was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  and  the  Washington  Sena- 
tors. 

Bates  was  born  in  Salem  April  26.  1917. 
His  Salem  home  was  at  35  Warren  St.,  and 
in  Washington  he  lived  at  1701  Holly  St. 

He  had  attended  St.  James  parochial 
school  In  Salem  and  was  president  of  his 
Salem  High  School  graduating  class  in  1935. 
After  a  year  at  Worcester  Academy,  he  en- 
tered Brown  University,  graduating  in  1940 
with  a  B.A.  degree  in  economics  and  political 
science. 

He  also  had  a  master  of  arts  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  obtained  In 
1947  whUe  he  was  serving  In  the  Navy. 

After  graduating  from  Brown,  he  worked 
for  a  time  as  a  clerk  for  the  FBI  in  Wash- 
ington, before  enlisting  in  the  Navy  as  an 
apprentice  seaman  In  1941. 

In  World  War  U  he  participated  In  the 
assaults  on  Two  Jlma  and  Okinawa. 

Flags  on  the  Capitol  were  lowered  to  half 
staff  in  tribute  to  Bates  as  soon  as  his  death 
became  known  there.  The  House  wlU  hold 
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only  ft  brief  session  In  tribute  today,  then 
adjourn. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  will  appoint 
an  official  delegation  to  attend  the  funeral 
In  Salem.  A  requiem  high  mass  In  scheduled 
for  11  a.m.,  Thursday  In  St.  James  Church 
there.  Burial  will  follOT'  In  the  Bates  family 
lot  In  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

A  memorial  prayer  service  will  be  held  In 
Washington  at  Joseph  Oawler's  Sons  Funeral 
Home  at  7:30  tonight. 

The  congressman's  three  brothers  are  Ray- 
mond, of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  George  Jr.,  of 
Salem  and  Francis,  of  Peabody,  Mass.  The 
three  sisters  are  Mrs.  Mary  Sawtelle  of  East 
Greenwich.  R.I.,  Mrs.  Katharine  Olnty  of 
Salem  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Stanton  of  Marble- 
head. 

I  From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  June  23 

1969) 

The  Son  Poixoweo  His  Father— In  Life  and 

IN  Death 

For  the  second  time  In  two  decades  the 
people  of  Essex  County  today  were  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  their  congressman. 

George  Bates,  representative  of  the  6th 
Congressional  District,  was  killed  Nov.  1, 
1949, 'when  a  plane  he  was  on  crashed  In 
Washington. 

Yesterday,  his  son,  William  H.  Bates,  who 
had  served  in  Congress  since  hU  father's 
death,  died  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  a 
victim  of  cancer. 

George  Bates,  a  former  mayor  of  Salem, 
was  58  when  he  died. 

William  Bates,  a  Navy  officer  at  the  time 
his  father  was  killed,  was  only  52. 

It  was  a  cold.  Autumn  morning  In  Salem 
the  day  the  town  received  the  news  that 
George  Bates  had  been  killed  In  an  early- 
morning  plane  crash  Just  outside  Wash- 
ington. He  was  returning  from  a  weekend 
In  his  home  town. 

Bill  Bates  also  died  during  the  early 
morning  hours  and  many  of  the  family's 
friends  in  Salem  first  learned  of  his  death 
when  it  was  announced  at  Masses  in  Catho- 
lic churches  throughout  the  city. 

Many  knew  that  Bill,  who  first  entered 
Congress  at  the  age  of  32,  was  sick.  Despite 

this,  however,  the  news  that  he  had  died 

at  8  ajn. — came  as  a  shock. 

George  and  WlUlam  Bates  were  not  the 
type  of  congressmen  who  made  across-the- 
natlon  headlines. 

They  were  the  type  who  served  the  "little 
man." 

Whenever  anyone  entered  the  Bates'  office 
on  the  second  floor  of  Salem's  Post  Office  he 
seldom  found  a  city  or  town  official  there 
More  likely,  he  would  find  a  long-time  aide 
William  Heffeman,  talking  to  a  little  PoUsh 
lady  from  Derby  st.  in  Salem  who  was  wor- 
ried over  her  Social  Security  check. 

Another  Bates'  aide.  Carolyn  Standley 
who  coordinated  the  activities  of  his  Lynn 
office,  might  be  seen  helping  a  Greek  Immi- 
grant get  his  citizenship  papers.  Or  she  might 
be  working  feverishly  on  the  telephone  hop- 
ing she  could  unite  a  Saugus  mother  with 
her  son  In  Vietnam. 

It  was  service  of  this  type  which  made 
Bin  Bates  a  favorite  candidate  among  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  He  had  some 
challenges  for  his  position,  but  be  always 
won  by  a  decisive  margin. 

Some  of  his  voting  records  on  national 
Issues  would  be  brought  under  attack  during 
each  campaign.  But  the  people  of  the  6th 
District  were  apparently  more  Interested  In 
the  fact  Bates  had  been  working  to  help 
the  shoe  Industry  In  Haverhill,  the  hat  fac- 
tories In  Amesbury  or  the  fishermen  of 
Gloucester. 

It  was  his  various  pieces  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion and  his  harbor  projects  that  most  peo- 
ple In  the  Sixth  District  watched.  And  they 
applauded  him  each  time  his  name  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot. 
Thus,  it  was  easy  to  understand  today  In 


Essex  County  why  a  lot  of  "little  people" 
were  sad. 

These  were  the  people  Bill  Bates  would 
welcome  at  his  annual  Chowder  Party  In 
Hamilton  each  year. 

These  were  the  people  who  had  enjoyed 
exchanging  pleasantries  and  smiles  with  his 
pretty  wife,  Jean,  and  their  lovely  daughter, 
Susan. 

These  were  the  people  who  cheered  Bill 
Bates  when  he  marched  in  the  Fiesta  parades 
at  Gloucester  and  Homecoming  Day  pa- 
rades In  Newburyport. 

These  were  also  the  people  who  loved 
George  and  William  Bates  and  for  over  three 
decades  "Kept  Bates  In  Congress." 


Representative  Bates  of  Salem  Dies  or  Can- 
cer AT  52 :  Republican  Served  Essex  Coxjntt 
in  Congress  Since  1950 

(By  John  C.  Burke) 
Washington.— U.S.  Rep.  William  Henry 
Bates  of  Salem,  a  World  War  II  Navy  officer 
who  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1950  to  fill  his  father's  seat,  died  yesterday 
morning  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  In  Mary- 
land. The  52-year-old  Republican  congress- 
man was  a  victim  of  cancer. 

A  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Rep.  Bates  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate In  Congress  for  a  nuclear  Navy  devel- 
oped under  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

His  father,  George  J.  Bates,  died  In  1949 
m  a  Washington  plane  crash.  Both  Bates 
served  the  6th  Massachusetts  District,  which 
consists  basically  of  Essex  County,  for  a  total 
of  33  years. 
Services  will  be  held  In  Washington  today. 
Washington  visiting  hours  will  be  2  to  9 
p.m.  with  a  memorial  prayer  service  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Joseph  Gawler's  Sons  Funeral  Home, 
5130  Wisconsin  Ave. 

The  body  will  be  flown  to  Salem  tomorrow, 
where  visiting  hours  will  be  from  7-9  p.m. 
tomorrow  and  2->6  and  7-9  Wednesday  at 
Hamilton  Hall. 

A  Requiem  Mass  is  scheduled  for  11  a.m. 
Thursday  at  St.  James  Church,  Federal  st., 
Salem.  Burial  will  be  In  the  Bates'  family 
lot  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  Salem. 

The  House  will  hold  only  a  brief  session 
today  In  tribute,  then  adjourn.  Speaker  John 
McCormack  will  appoint  an  official  delegation 
to  the  funeral. 

It  was  not  Immediately  known  whether 
President  Nixon  would  attend,  but  he  did 
send  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bates 
soon  after  learning  of  the  congressman's 
death.  They  were  good  friends. 

Although  It  has  not  been  confirmed  It  ap- 
peared relatively  certain  last  night  that  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew  will  be  among  those 
attending  the  services  in  Salem  Thursday. 

Bates  had  been  undergoing  X-ray  treat- 
ment at  the  Naval  Hospital  since  mid-March. 
He  died  quietly  at  about  8  a.m.  His  wife, 
Jean,  was  at  his  side.  The  Bates  have  one 
daughter,  Susan,  20.  She  Is  a  Boston  com- 
mercial artist. 

At  the  time  the  congressman  died  a  Navy 
band  outside  the  hospital  was  playing  the 
National  Anthem  for  regular  morning  colors. 
It  was  the  third  time  tragedy  had  struck 
the  Bates'  family  In  less  than  30  years.  The 
congressman's  brother-in-law.  Navy  officer 
James  Glnty.  was  killed  during  World  War 
II  m  the  South  Paclflc  near  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Nora  Bates,  still  lives  in 
Salem.  The  congressman  also  leaves  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  live 
in  Massachusetts. 

His  three  brothers  are  George  J.  of  Salem, 
Raymond  H.  of  Marblehead  and  Francis  of 
Peabody.  The  three  sisters  are  Mrs.  Mary 
Courtland  Sawtelle  of  East  Greenwich,  R.I., 
Mrs.  James  Olnty  of  Salem  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Stanton  of  Marblehead. 
The  congressman's  death  leaves  the  House 


political  Uneup  at  244  Democrats  and  I88 
Republicans  with  three  vacancies. 

He  was  one  of  12  representatives  from 
Massachusetts. 

Bates  advocated  sending  sufficient  man- 
power and  equipment  to  Vietnam  to  meet 
the  requests  of  U.S.  mlUtary  leaders.  His  last 
trip  to  the  war  zone  was  early  last  year  He 
reported  seeing  no  easy  solution  to  the  war 
although  he  did  urge  South  Vietnam  to  take 
a  larger  part  In  the  fighting. 

Bates  however,  was  opposed  to  the  draft 
because:  "I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
Ueve  that  many  people  came  to  this  country 
to  get  away  from  the  concept  of  compulsory 
military  service." 

His  knowledge  of  atomic  warfare  gained 
admiration  from  atomic  submarine  advocate 
Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover. 

Bates  Introduced  legislation  to  block  the 
merger  of  the  First  and  Third  Naval  Districts 
and  also  led  a  movement  to  have  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  nuclear  carriers  named  for 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Bates  also  had  another  plus  in  Congress- 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
golfers  In  the  House. 

Bates  was  the  senior  Republican  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
second-ranking  House  member  on  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  his  own  dis- 
trict. Bates  had  concentrated  for  years  on 
tariff  legislation  to  protect  the  shoe,  hat  and 
fishing  industries  from  foreign  competition 
It  was  successful  policy.  He  was  re-elected 
ten  times  with  little  trouble  each  term. 

Bates'  father  was  elected  to  Congress  when 
Rep.  A.  Piatt  Andrews  of  Gloucester  died  in 
1937. 

William  Bates  resigned  as  a  Navy  Lt  Cmdr 
to  enter  Congress  in  1950  after  his  father 
had  been  killed  on  Nov.  1,  1949.  returning 
to  Washington  by  plane  from  Salem.  He  was 
elected  in  a  special  election  Feb.  14,  1950. 

As  a  Navy  officer  he  had  participated  in 
the  naval  assaults  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  was  also 
stationed  on  the  Japanese  mainland.  He 
held  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  en- 
tered the  Navy  as  a  seaman. 

Bates  was  born  In  Salem  Apr.  26,  1917.  He 
attended  elementary  and  high  school  at 
Salem.  He  later  earned  bachelor  degrees  in 
economics  and  political  science  at  Brown 
University  and  a  master's  degree  at  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administration.  He 
was  a  top  football  player  in  high  school  and 
college. 

William  Bates  and  Pearle  Jean  Drever  were 
married  in  Pestus,  Mo.,  in  1948.  They  have 
lived  In  either  Salem  or  Washington  since 
then. 

State  Leaders  Praise  "TtLXTE  Servant" 
Former  Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstall  led  Mas- 
sachusetts  leaders   in   mourning   the  death 
yesterday  of  U.S.  Rep.  William  H.  Bates. 

"Bill  Bates  was  a  long  time  friend  of  mine." 
Saltonstall  said.  "We  worked  together  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  was  always 
well-informed  and  had  very  clear  opinions  on 
what  to  do. 

"I  remember  clearly  when  he  came  in  to 
see  me  In  his  Navy  uniform.  He  wanted  ad- 
vice on  whether  to  run  for  his  fathers  seat. 
I  urged  him  to  do  so. 

"He  became  one  of  the  members  who  drew 
the  utmost  respect  and  affection  from  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  I  have  personally  lost 
a  dear  friend  and  my  deepest  sympathy  goes 
to  his  family." 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said: 
"The  death  of  Congressman  Bates  at  the  very 
prime  of  life  Is  a  shocking  and  grievous  loss 
to  the  people  of  the  district,  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation.  I  have  lost  a  warm  and 
cherished  friend. 

"He  was  a  public  servant  in  the  finest 
tradition — that  of  his  distinguished  father. 
He  was  good  and  he  was  sagacious.  He  never 
spared   himself  in  the  performance  of  his 
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duties  and  his  decisions  were  motivated  by 
his  high  sense  of  patriotism. 

•  He  was  gifted  with  a  warm  and  winning 
personality  which  had  won  him  friends  in 
every  corner  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
learned  when  he  and  I  traveled  together  In 
the  1960  campaign. 

"My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
family.  May  they  derive  comfort  from  the 
pride  which  they  surely  feel  In  his  life,  so 
rich  in  service  and  friendship." 

Republican  State  Chairman  Joeiah  Spauld- 
Ing  said:  "For  my  part,  for  my  district,  but 
mostly  for  myself,  I  express  very  deep  sad- 
ness upon  the  passing  of  Bill  Bates. 

"Bill  was  a  man  for  all  seasons  and  a  wise 
counsel  and  real  friend  to  thousands  who 
touched  his  life.  He  was  kind,  decent,  calm, 
and  strong — a  wonderful  man  who  leaves  a 
far  ixx)rer  world. 

•To  Jean  and  the  entire  family  goes  all 
our  love  and  great  appreciation  for  their  will- 
ingness to  share  Bill  with  us  for  so  many 
years.  Bill  is  an  example  to  us  all — a  true 
patriot,  a  true  public  servant." 

Democratic  State  Chairman  David  E.  Har- 
rison said :  "Not  only  do  we,  his  constituents, 
feel  the  void  of  his  passing  today,  but  like- 
wise the  Congress  and  the  nation  Itself  shall 
be  deprived  of  strength  and  character  the 
wisdom,  courage,  which  this  fine  gentleman 
personified." 

Oov.  Sargent  said  the  death  of  Rep.  Bates 
was  "a  loss  to  the  Massachusetts  people  he 
so  ably  represented,  and  Indeed  to  the  nation. 

•A  man  who  could  combine  the  national 
interest  with  the  human  concerns  of  the 
people  of  his  district  is  a  rare  man.  William 
Bates  did  that  In  such  a  fashion  that  we 
will  not  soon  forget." 

US  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mllton)  said: 
"Bill  Bates  was  a  man  of  the  best  character 
and  highest  motives.  His  loyalty,  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  concern  for  others  made  him 
a  devoted  friend  and  dedicated  public  official. 

"Bill  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  a 
man  who  Inspired  others  by  his  consideration 
and  kindness  to  his  fellow  men." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  will 
leave  a  void  in  this  Chamber  that  will  be 
hard  to  fill,  for  "Bill"  brought  exempli- 
fication of  honor  and  a  feeling  of  well- 
being  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
in?  with  him. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  proud  family  man,  a 
hard  worker  for  the  Sixth  District  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant  of  the  Nation. 

Bill  spent  more  than  half  of  his  life 
in  service  to  his  Nation,  including  9  years 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  where  he  rose  from 
the  ranks  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  He  resigned  from  the 
Navy  in  1950  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
81st  Congress,  and  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  each  suc- 
ceeding election  until  his  untimely  death. 
He  served  as  ranking  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  shared 
his  prehospital  personal  experiences 
with  me,  and  both  professionally  and 
personally  I  grieve  at  his  loss. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Bill 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
I  found  him  to  be  an  able  and  under- 
standing member,  who  was  respected  by 
those  with  whom  he  ser\'ed.  He  was  a 
robust  and  dynamic  leader  and  lead  the 
minority  on  a  committee  that  knows  no 
partisanship  in  the  Nation's  common 
area  of  defense. 

Bill  Bates  will  be  missed  by  all,  and 
especially  those  of  us  who  served  inti- 


mately with  him,  and  were  privileged  to 
represent  this  body  at  Bill's  final  serv- 
ices I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing sympathy  to  his  wonderful  family. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Nation,  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  have  lost  one  of  its  distin- 
guished men,  and  I  have  lost  a  great 
friend. 

William  H.  Bates,  a  member  of  the 
congressional  class  of  1950,  a  respected 
member  of  the  leadership  of  the  Republi- 
can delegation  in  Congress,  and  one  of 
the  country's  authorities  on  atomic, 
naval,  and  military  affairs,  was  one  of 
those  men  with  whom  his  colleagues  had 
constant  rapport.  His  knowledge  and 
quiet  counsel  were  of  particular  value  to 
me. 

Of  the  same  party,  with  overlapping 
interests,  we  often  "crossed  swords"  over 
issues  which  came  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  But  always. 
Bill  Bates  knew  the  essence  of  com- 
promise, fairness,  and  openmindedness. 
Our  disagreements  led  to  understanding, 
and  I  like  to  think,  this  led  to  better 
legislation  for  the  country. 

Bill  Bates'  knowledge  and  insight  into 
military  affairs  will  be  sorely  missed  at 
a  time  when  the  country  needs  such 
wise  counsel  on  the  future  course  of  na- 
tional security  policy.  Few  Members  of 
Congress  have  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
admiration  that  we  held  for  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Bill  Bates.  He  earned  and 
deserved  it. 

With  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  and  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing 
of  the  much  respected  and  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  William 
Henry  Bates.  While  we  served  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  aisle,  my  affection  and 
admiration  for  Bill  Bates  were  deep, 
and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
extending  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  at  this  time  of  great  sadness  and 
personal  loss. 

For  nearly  two  decades  Bill  Bates  was 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
House.  His  fine  and  meaningful  contribu- 
tions to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Con- 
gress in  those  years  were  many  and 
soimd,  and  his  wise  counsel  was  widely 
sought  by  his  colleagues.  His  outstand- 
ing ability,  integrity,  and  dedication  to 
duty  inspired  those  who  served  with  him 
and  made  him  an  honored  Member  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  warm  and  stead- 
fast friend  of  all  who  were  pri\'ileged  to 
know  him. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  courageous  and  ef- 
fective Representative  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  the  American  Nation.  His  interests 
were  many  and  varied,  but  it  was  in  the 
field  of  national  defense  that  we  particu- 
larly relied  upon  him,  and  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  distinguished 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  he 
worked  diligently  in  strengthening  the 
forces  of  defense  which  have  so  well  pro- 
tected the  security  and  sovereignty  of 
our  Nation.  His  first-hand  experience  as 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  almost  a 
decade  gave  him  great  insight  into  de- 


fense matters  and  made  him  a  construc- 
tive and  knowledgeable  contributor  to  all 
legislation  affecting  the  military. 

We  wUl,  indeed,  miss  Bill  Bates,  and 
his  splendid  service  and  warm  friend- 
ship will  long  keep  him  in  the  memory 
of  those  Members  and  associates  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him.  to  work 
with  him,  and  to  witness  his  untiring  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Na- 
tion he  loved. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Henry  Bates  of  Massachusetts  was  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  and  able  Congress- 
men to  serve  our  Nation  in  many  years. 

Representative  Bates  died  last  month 
at  the  age  of  52,  in  the  midst  of  an  ener- 
getic and  successful  career  as  legislator 
and  guardian  of  the  public  interest.  His 
services  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  death.  And  yet 
I  am  both  thankful  and  proud  to  have 
been  accorded  the  rare  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  this  legislative  body  with  so  fine 
a  man.  His  example  will  be  a  i>erpetual 
reminder  to  those  of  us  who  must  try  to 
carry  on  the  task  he  so  rigidly  set  for 
himself — ^the  task  of  safeguarding  de- 
mocracy in  a  dangerous  and  often  per- 
plexing age. 

Bill  had  served  in  Congress  for  almost 
20  years,  having  succeeded  his  father 
who  was  killed  in  a  Washington  plane 
crash.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  a  modernized  nuclear  Navy 
and  for  his  defense  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  a  time  when  out- 
spoken patriotism  was  not  always  fash- 
ionable. 

The  devoted  patriotism  of  William 
Bates  was  never  for  a  moment  in  ques- 
tion. He  served  in  the  Navy  for  9  years, 
resigning  his  commission  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  to  run  for  Congress.  He  was 
a  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
never  stinted  in  his  vigilance  on  behall 
of  what  he  termed  "the  survival  of 
freedom." 

At  this  time  of  bereavement,  I  hope 
that  those  closest  to  him  will  take  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  that  both  his  col- 
leagues and  his  constituents  considered 
him  a  man  of  unique  distinction  and  out- 
standing attainment.  He  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  Congressman  and  a  great 
person,  William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Bill  Bates  had  many  outstanding 
characteristics  but  one  that  stood  out  to 
me  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  last 
of  my  personal  contacts  with  him,  was 
his  unfailing  interest  and  his  unreserved 
willingness  to  help  others.  Innumerable 
times  I  have  consulted  with  him  on  the 
background  of  legislation  or  other  mat- 
ters in  the  Congress,  and  uniformly,  he 
gave  unstintingly  of  his  assistance  and 
of  his  wise  counsel.  I  know  that  this  was 
not  unique  to  me,  but  was  offered  equally 
to  all  who  knew  him.  both  In  the  Con- 
gress and  out.  and  that  it  was  done  with- 
out presumption  or  expectation  of  any 
reward  other  than  the  satisfaction  that 
it  must  surely  have  given  to  him. 

This  unique  attribute,  when  coupled 
with   his   experience,    intelligence,   and 
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Judgment,  made  him  a  true  friend  and 
valued  advlwr.  He  will  be  deeply  missed. 
Mi.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22,  we,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  our  finest  and 
most  beloved  colleagues  in  the  imtimely 
passing  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Batxs,  of  Massachusetts. 

Bill  Bars,  over  a  period  of  19  years, 
served  his  country  and  his  constituents 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  with  outstanding  loyalty 
and  dedication  and  was  indeed  a  worthy 
successor  to  his  distinguished  father. 
Even  though  death  has  cut  short  an  even 
more  promising  future,  Bill  Bars  had 
already  achieved  many  fruitful  years  as 
a  splendid  naval  ofBcer  and  an  effective 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  his  capacity  as  the  ranking  minority 
menjber  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  Members  in  the 
Congress  in  the  particularly  complicated 
field  of  national  defense  and  certainly 
the  iRfurity  and  welfare  of  our  country 
Could  Hbt  have  been  In  better  hands.  His 
fairmindedness  and  objective  approach 
to  the  most  challenging  proUems  never 
failed  to  impress  his  colleagues  and 
served  to  enhance  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  man  of  sound  Judg- 
ment, patience,  and  perseverance.  hi« 
compassionate  imderstanding  of  people 
and  problems,  his  delightful  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  inherent  kindness  endeared  him 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I 
shall  always  consider  It  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  have  served  with  him  and 
to  have  known  him  as  a  good  friend. 

He  was  a  great  American  whose  in- 
fluence will  endure  for  many  generations 
to  come  because  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments of  such  men  as  Bill  Bates 
cannot  be  quickly  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
Is  with  Bill's  family  and  it  is  my  pray- 
er that  they  are  comforted  by  an  abun- 
dance of  Divine  assistance  during  these 
sad  and  difficult  days. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  our  colleague.  Representative 
William  H.  Bars,  our  Nation  has  lost 
a  patriot.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  good 
sense  and  of  remarkably  broad  imder- 
standing. 

Many  will  note  that  he  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  it  was  in  his  other 
committee  role  that  he  was  best  known 
to  me.  He  was  the  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  I  found  that  this 
New  England  man  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  atomic  energy  installa- 
tions in  my  mldwestem  district. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  base  his  deci- 
sions upon  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion which  he  served  so  well,  both  as  a 
naval  oflQcer  and  as  a  Representative  of 
the  people. 
He  was.  I  repeat,  a  patriot. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague.  Bill  Bars. 

Bill  Bates,  vibrant,  active,  cheerful,  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
came  to  this  House  a  short  time  after 
his  father.  Representative  George  Bates, 
died  tragically  in  an  airline  crash  here 
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in  Washington.  In  his  19  years  In  this 
body,  Bill  Bates  displayed  dedication, 
compassion  and  a  willingness  to  work, 
and  gained  the  everlasting  respect  of  his 
constituents  in  Massachusetts  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Through  his 
diligence,  he  rose  to  a  prestigious  posi- 
ti<m  on  both  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  but  he  never  abused  the  privi- 
leges of  his  position  and  power. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  Bill  Bates 
died  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  but  it  Is 
even  more  tragic  that  he  died  when  his 
attributes  were  needed  by  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation  more  than  ever  before. 
His  ability  to  think  and  act  rationally 
will  be  missed  at  a  time  when  the  mili- 
tary services  have  come  under  constant, 
sometimes  irrational,  attack.  His  toler- 
ance for  the  other  point  of  view  will  be 
missed  at  a  time  when  such  tolerance 
is  all  too  rare.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  district.  State,  and  Nation  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  sald: 
The  flnt  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  In  this 
Republic  of  ours  la  that  he  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  pull  his  own  weight. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  great  citizen  and  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  many 
contributions  to  Congress  and  to  the 
country  made  by  Congressman  Bill 
Bates.  He  had  an  all-too-brief  lifetime — 
and  our  Nation  will  feel  the  loss  of  his 
leadership  and  strong  hand  in  Congress 
in  the  years  to  come.  He  loved  life,  and 
his  life  was  with  his  family  and  working 
with  the  people  of  his  district.  He  saw 
success,  achievement  and  occasionally 
heartbreak. 

He  came  to  Congress  foUowlng  the 
tragic  death  of  his  father  in  an  air 
crash. 

In  his  youth  he  was  an  athlete — an 
excellent  football  player — as  well  as  a 
scholar.  He  served  as  a  naval  ofiBcer,  and 
the  sea  was  his  first  career.  He  brought 
to  the  Congress  the  strength  and  will 
of  an  athlete,  the  dedication  of  a  naval 
officer  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  bom  of  his  New  England 
ancestry.  Above  all,  the  one  fundamen- 
tal thing  I  am  sure  he  would  want  to  be 
remembered  for  was  his  love  of  his 
coimtry.  In  a  time  when  patriotism  is 
looked  on  as  old-fashioned  Bill  Bars 
was  proud  of  his  devotion  to  our  Nation. 

He  held  prominent  positions  in  two 
of  the  most  powerful  and  respected 
committees  In  Congress — the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy 
where  I  was  privileged  to  work  side  by 
side  with  him.  He  brought  to  these  cru- 
cial assignments  hla  broad  judgment, 
imderstanding,  dedication  and  good  hu- 
mor. In  a  day  when  tradition,  morality 
and  patriotism  are  being  questioned  by 
those  who  would  turn  their  back  on  what 
has  made  this  country  great,  Bill  Bates 
stood  tall  as  a  man  who  believed  in  God. 
coimtry,  and  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
He  accomplished  much  and  wc  will  miss 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Congress- 
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man  Bates  as  long  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  But  his  name  and 
outstanding  reputation  were  known  to 
me  even  before  I  was  elected  to  Congress. 
Bill  Bates'  service  to  his  party.  Stated 
and  Nation  is  hard  to  equal.  There  is  no 
way  to  replace  Bill  Bates.  I  join  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  this  great  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
of  public  service  has  brought  me  many 
friends — none  that  I  cherish  more  than 
my  association  with  William  H.  Bates. 
While  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  any  committee,  I  did  have 
the  great  benefit  of  sharing  the  distinc- 
tion of  appearing  with  him  on  a  panel 
at  the  last  Republican  convention.  Our 
many  personal,  social,  and  official  asso- 
ciations before  and  after  that  time  all 
have  left  recollections  of  a  very  dedi- 
cated, sincere,  and  most  knowledgeable 
person. 

I  can  recall  the  many  times  that  I 
sought  the  advice  and  counsel  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  on  subjects  where 
he  was  recognized  as  an  expert.  In  all 
Instances  his  advice  and  help  was  not 
only  reliable  and  beneficial,  but  was  pro- 
vided with  a  very  generous  and  dedicated 
attitude. 

William  Bars  had  a  quality  of  char- 
acter that  was  admired  and  desired  by 
everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
exposed  to  his  willingness  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  and  people. 
I  know  that  my  life  has  been  enriched 
greatly  by  my  association  with  him.  His 
service  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Congress 
has  brought  like  and  lasting  benefits  to 
all  of  our  citizenry.  There  are  few  men 
or  women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  gifted  with  an  attitude  and  under- 
standing that  found  the  acceptance  of 
so  many  folks  as  was  the  history  of  his 
life. 

There  is  no  combination  of  words  or 
phrases  within  my  limited  range  that 
can  properly  describe  or  identify  an  ade- 
quate tribute  to  the  great  contributions 
that  he  made  by  the  well-directed  use  of 
his  many  talents.  The  history  of  our 
country  as  well  as  the  history  of  many 
other  nations  throughout  the  world  will 
carry  lasting  benefits  to  all  of  mankind. 
It  seems  insulequate  to  merely  extend 
words  of  sympathy  to  his  wife,  family 
and  relatives,  but  I  am  sure  that  their 
experience  and  life  with  him  has  been  of 
such  quality  that  it  makes  up  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  these  expressions.  Mrs. 
Langen  joins  me  in  extending  to  each  of 
them  our  most  sincere  and  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  hope  that  the  future 
wUl  hold  for  them  a  very  generous  por- 
tion of  the  many  comforts  and  satisfac- 
tions that  William  Bates  so  generously 
provided  to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts, imbued  us  with  his  spirit  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  This 
spirit  of  Bill  Bates  was  apparent  in  liis 
work  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  his  social  and  per- 
sonal relationships  with  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him.  The  joy  and 
inspiration,  the  encouragement  and  con- 
fidence which  he  aroused  in  each  of  us 
are  part  of  the  spirit  of  Bill  Bates  which 


transcends  mortal  life  and  Is  unaffected 
by  his  earihly  demise. 

The  affection  and  esteem  in  which 
Congressman  Bates  was  held  by  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Sixth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  borne  out  by  his  consecutive 
reelectlons  to  the  Congress  since  1950. 
His  leadership  included  a  position  as  the 
ranking  R^ublican  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Congressman  Bates'  stand  on  the  Is- 
sues was  always  supported  by  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  addressed  himself  and  an  underlying 
determination  to  do  and  to  say  what  was 
best  for  his  country. 

Bill  Bates  expressed  more  than  friend- 
ship for  his  colleagues  and  others  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  relation- 
ship. His  feelings  could  better  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  "affection"  and 
"loyalty,"  qualities  which  characterized 
his  personal  contacts. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  warm 
and  heartfelt  expressions  would  be  voiced 
at  this  time  and  that  Bill  Bates  should 
be  remembered  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  genuine  love. 

In  this  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Congressman  Bill  Bars,  I  wish  ^so  to 
convey  to  his  widow  and  daughter  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  this  sad  occEislon  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  pajring  tribute  to  my  dear  friend 
and  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Bates. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  since 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  an  outstanding  American,  a 
dedicated  and  fine  legislator.  His  con- 
tributions to  this  body,  especially 
through  his  distinguished  service  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
live  on  as  a  lasting  memorial. 

Although  his  passing  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  one  so 
young,  with  such  a  fine  character  and 
way  of  life  should  be  taken  from  us. 

Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 
We  hope  they  will  find  comfort  in  know- 
ing that  he  left  behind  him  an  example 
of  American  statesmanship  at  its  best. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league. Congressman  William  H.  Bates. 
of  Massachusetts. 

BaL  Bates  was  cut  down  in  midpas- 
«age  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  have 
two  decades  of  legislative  service  still 
ahead  of  him. 

I  knew  Bill  Bates  as  a  decent,  well- 
reasoned  individual  with  whom  I  could 
discuss  the  most  critical  matters  of  mili- 
tary affairs  on  a  face-to-face,  man-to- 
man basis.  He  was  understanding  of  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view  and  was  one 
of  those  solid  men  of  judgment  and  re- 
straint who  make  the  legislative  process 
work. 

I  will  miss  him,  not  only  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  not  only  in  the  Halls  of  this 
Chamber,  but  as  a  man  and  a  friend. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 


Speaker,  it  is  with  a  saddened  heart  that 
I  join  my  colleagues  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  William  H.  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Bill  Bates  in  Congress  for  over  16  years, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
because  this  fine  man  was  taken  from  our 
midst  at  such  an  early  age. 

Bill  Bates  was  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  also  serve.  He  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  untiring  efforts 
and  interest  in  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

A  man  of  Integrity  and  conviction,  he 
served  his  country  in  war,  as  a  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Navy,  and  in 
peace,  as  a  Congressman,  with  devotion 
and  faithfulness. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Bates  and  his  family.  It  is  may  ear- 
nest prayer  the  Good  Lord  will  have 
mercy  on  his  soul  and  grant  him  eternal 
rest. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  body  and  the  Nation  have 
suffered  a  great  loss,  with  the  passing  of 
Congressman  William  H.  Bars,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  a  time  when  we  so  desper- 
ately need  men  of  strength  and  wisdom 
to  insure  the  continued  development  and 
very  survival  of  this  Nation,  Bill  Bates 
was  truly  a  giant — a  great  American  in 
every  sense. 

We  can  fill  the  chair  left  empty  by  this 
extraordinary  man,  but  we  cannot  re- 
place him.  We  can  fill  his  seat  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
but  can  we  replace  the  dedication,  reason, 
knowledge,  proficiency,  and  enthusiasm 
that  Bill  Bates  brought  to  his  work?  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  fill  such  great  shoes. 

During  his  19  years  in  Congress,  Bill 
Bars  worked  tirelessly  to  build  this  Na- 
tion's defenses,  knowing  well  that  a 
strong  America  is  the  greatest  guarantee 
of  world  peace.  Although  his  plans  for  a 
career  in  the  U.S.  Navy  were  changed 
when  Ills  father,  also  a  Member  of  this 
body,  was  lulled  in  a  tragic  airplane  ac- 
cident. Congressman  Bill  Bars  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  America's  modem  Navy. 

The  security  and  welfare  of  our  Nation 
was  of  primary  concern  to  this  great  pa- 
triot, and  to  that  end  he  diligently  gave 
of  his  time  and  energies.  He  approached 
these  matters  with  dedication  and  with- 
out partisanship,  and  for  that,  he  was 
respected  and  admired  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  in  Congress  shall  especially  miss 
the  warmth  and  good  humor  of  Bill 
Bates.  He  was  my  friend,  and  I  shall 
greatly  miss  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Andrews  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  personal  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Jean,  and  his  daughter,  Susan. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  this  special  tribute  to  our  col- 
league the  Honorable  William  H.  Bates, 
whose  untimely  death  has  caused  a  great 
loss  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  our  Nation. 


Congressman  Bates  served  his  country 
as  a  legislator  for  the  past  19  years  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  every  Mem- 
ber. 

Beyond  his  outstanding  record  of  pub- 
lic service.  Bill  Bates  was  a  good  friend 
and  welcome  colleague. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  full  life  will  be  a  source  of  con- 
solation to  his  family. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Bill  Bates  was,  like  his  father  before 
him,  a  fine  Congressman,  a  dedicated 
American  and  highly  competent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  He  held  re- 
sponsible positions  on  two  important 
committees  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, having  been  the  No.  1  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  No.  2  ranking  minor- 
ity House  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Bill  Bates  was  unique  in  that  his  vast 
talents  were  blended  with  a  very  pleasing 
personality.  Cooperation  was  his  hall- 
mark. He  always  reflected  a  good  disposi- 
tion in  his  work  with  his  colleagues.  He 
had  a  ready  smile  and  a  quick  and  friend- 
ly hello  whenever  and  wherever  you 
met  him. 

The  congressional  district  Bill  Bates 
represented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was,  indeed,  fortunate  hi  having 
liim  as  its  Congressman.  He  served  his 
district  dUigently  and  faithfully.  As  he 
was  a  great  credit  to  his  congressional 
district,  so  too  did  he  make  a  superb 
contribution  to  his  country,  working  on 
legislation  that  had  precise  relationship 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  big  man,  not  only 
physically  but  mentally  and  spiritually 
as  well.  We  in  this  chamber  have  lost  a 
great  friend,  and  the  Nation  a  competent 
legislator.  While  we  express  our  deep  sor- 
row that  he  was  called  to  his  reward  at 
an  early  age,  we  can  also  console  our- 
selves that  we  were,  indeed,  privileged 
to  have  him  sufficiently  long  to  perform 
outstanding  service. 

My  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  loss 
that  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  passing  of  my 
-good  friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Bars.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  the 
House  when  I  say  that  Bill  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  adequate 
words  of  tribute  to  Bill  Bars,  for  his 
life  was,  in  itself,  a  tribute  to  those  rare 
qualities  of  personal  character  and  pro- 
fessional achievement  to  which  we  all 
aspire,  but  which  few  ever  attain. 

I  can  say  without  reservation  that  I 
have  lost  a  close  personal  friend  and 
colleague,  and  one  of  the  greatest  public 
servants  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. And,  certainly,  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts  have  losi 
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a  dedicated  and  articulate  spokesman, 
and  an  outstanding  Representative. 

Bill  came  to  the  Congress  after  an 
outstanding  military  record.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  assaults  on  Iwo  Jima, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Japanese  mainland, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  passing  held  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
and  always  maintained  his  interest  in  the 
military.  He  rose,  over  the  years,  to  be- 
come the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  worked 
hard  and  long  to  help  the  services  de- 
velop career  patterns  and  incentives. 

As  one  of  the  Congress  more  articulate 
spokesmen  on  military  affairs,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference, 
from  1965  to  1968. 

Bill  also  served  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  even  though 
he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  our 
now  famoij^  and  powerful  nuclear  Navy, 
he  was  a  primary  leader  in  the  pursuit 
of  the- peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 
-  BiLB-was  elected  to  the  Congress  from 
his  hometown  of  Salem  following  the 
death  of  his  father.  Representative 
George  J.  Bates.  Until  the  time  of  his 
passing,  he  had  served  the  people  of  his 
Sixth  District  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  almost  20  years,  and  was 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  bolster  New 
England's  economy. 

The  name  William  H.  Bates  will  al- 
ways mean  dedication,  loyalty,  love  of 
fellowman,  perseverance,  and  states- 
manship and  like  his  beloved  State  of 
Massachusetts,  his  "strong  heritage" 
will  stand  forever  as  a  prime  example  of 
man's  search  for  and  service  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. 

Bill  Bates  was,  and  will  always  re- 
main, a  very  close  friend.  I  admired  him 
tremendously.  He  was  a  big  man — men- 
tally, physically  and  spiritually.  In  many 
ways,  he  reminded  me  of  the  much 
revered  redwood  trees  from  our  Cali- 
fornia redwood  country:  straight  and 
tall  with  an  elegance  and  grandeur  that 
only  God  could  have  created. 

Bill  Bates  will  always  stand  tall  in 
this  "forest  of  giants"  here  on  Capitol 
Hill— the  Congress,  the  Nation  and  the 
Congressman  from  California's  First 
District  will  miss  him  very  much.  But,  I 
am  thankful  for  the  memories  this  great 
man  has  left  with  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  and  serve  with  him. 
His  family,  his  district  and  his  State  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  his  extraor- 
dinary service  to  the  country  he  loved, 
lived  and  died  for. 

Mr.  QUTTJ.EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
much  saddened  by  the  death  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  William  H.  Bates, 
a  man  who  has  been  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House  for  19  years  and  a 
close  friend  to  me  for  7. 

Bill's  cheerful  encouragement  and 
quiet  intelligence  was  a  great  boost  to 
me  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  and  in 
the  years  since,  hlo  stature  as  a  man 
and  as  an  American  Increased  steadily 
in  my  eyes. 

Bill  Bates  as  a  man  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  was  guided  con- 
stantly by  a  deep-rooted  love  and  faith 
in  God.  His  sense  of  what  was  right  and 


decent,  his  fairmindedness,  and  his  un- 
questionable honesty  earned  him  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  his  Sixth  District 
of  Massachusetts  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
and  brought  him  back  to  the  Congress 
year  after  year  with  a  vote  majority  that 
proved  his  standing  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

Bill  represented  his  district  fairly  and 
well,  with  a  deep  compassion  for  the 
problems  of  his  people.  But  Bill  also 
considered  himself  a  representative  of 
all  the  people  of  America  and,  in  his 
position  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  worked  toward  a  lasting  world- 
wide peace  for  all  citizens. 

The  bright  personality  and  outlook 
that  Bill  Bates  brought  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  will  be  sorely  missed.  His 
knowledge  in  so  many  areas  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  search  for  more  knowledge 
will  be  missed.  For  countless  reasons, 
Bill  Bates  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Quillen  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and 
daughter  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  identify  myself  with  the  fine  tributes 
that  have  already  been  paid  to  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 

His  native  State  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished son  and  dedicated  servant.  The 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most  effec- 
tive legislators  and  our  country  has  lost 
a  distinguished  leader. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Rep- 
resentative Bates  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  powerful  commit- 
tee, I  know  how  competent  and  diligent 
he  was  in  his  work  and  the  contributions 
he  made  to  the  defense  of  our  country 
and  for  a  better  military  service.  We  all 
looked  to  Bill  Bates  for  leadership  and 
advice.  He  was  imminently  fair  in  his 
dealings  with  his  colleagues.  No  one  can 
take  his  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Bates  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  To  his 
lovely  widow  and  to  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  mourn  the  passing 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  William  H. 
Bates,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Bill  Bates  and  I  shared  many  common 
interests,  such  as  in  maintaining  the 
strength  of  our  Navy,  in  which  we  both 
served,  and  in  assisting  New  England's 
shoe  industry.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  him.  This  was  a  man, 
as  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  stated, 
"in  the  great  tradition  of  Congressmen 
who  are  servants  not  only  of  their  dis- 
tricts but  of  the  Nation  as  well." 

We  will  remember  Bill  Bates  for  the 
ability  and  dedication  which  he  brought 
to  his  work.  Subsequent  to  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1950  as  successor  to  George 
J.  Bates,  his  father,  he  established  a  repu- 
tation as  an  informed  and  respected  ad- 
vocate for  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  both 
for  our  fleet  and  for  civilian  purposes. 
Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  these 
programs,  and  of  Bill  Bates'  foresight. 


Above  all,  however,  we  will  remember 
Bill  Bates  as  a  man  courageous  in  his 
illness,  and  compassionate  in  his  out- 
look. As  one  of  his  former  campaign 
workers  stated: 

HlB  success  was  that  be  simply  liked  peo- 
ple and  wanted  to  help  them. 

In  his  lifetime,  which  has  ended  all 
too  early,  William  Bates  helped  many, 
many  people;  not  only  in  Massachu.setts 
and  New  England  but,  through  his  con- 
cern for  national  problems,  across  our 
country. 

Maine's  shoe  workers,  shipyard  work- 
ers, and  many  other  residents  join  me 
in  expressing  our  grief  upon  William 
Bates'  death,  for  we  shall  surely  miss 
him.  We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  fine  family,  in  this  time  of  sadness. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  words  with  which  to  express  my 
sorrow  and  shock  over  the  passing  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Bates. 

In  the  14  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  many  fine  and  honorable  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Bill  Bates  was  among  the 
finest  and  most  honorable  of  them  all. 
His  untimely  death  in  the  prime  years  of 
his  life  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us  and  a 
loss  not  only  to  the  Sixth  District  of 
Massachusetts,  which  he  served  long  and 
well,  but  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  entire  Nation. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland.  of 
Massachusetts: 

If  there  ever  was  a  finer  human  being  than 
BUI  Bates,  I  did  not  know  him.  Intellectually, 
morally,  physically,  socially — In  every  way- 
he,  Indeed,  was  the  perfect  gentleman. 

We  all  felt  this  way  about  Bill  Bates. 
His  loss  is  deeply  regretted  and  mourned 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  H. 
Bates  who  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

During  the  years  that  I  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress,  I  was  always  im- 
pressed by  his  capable  and  effective  man- 
ner of  getting  things  done  for  his  district 
and  for  our  Nation.  He  was  a  quiet,  sin- 
cere, and  dedicated  American.  Without 
creating  a  great  stir  and  fanfare,  he 
accomplished  much  and  was  an  example 
for  all  of  us.  I  can  recall  seeking  Bill 
Bates' expert  advice  and  counsel  on  many 
occasions,  especially  in  matters  of  na- 
tional security,  and  it  was  alway  offered 
in  a  most  gracious  and  helpful  manner. 
As  the  No.  1  Republican  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  second  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  his  expertise  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation were  unquestioned.  The  loss 
of  a  man  of  such  integrity,  knowledge. 
and  honor  is  deeply  regretted  and 
mourned  by  each  of  us,  and  we  will  con- 
tinually miss  his  presence  here  in  the 
House. 

All  of  us  who  knew  and  admired  Bill 
Bates  are  experiencing  somewhat  the 


same  sense  of  tragedy.  But  the  real  loss 
has  been  suffered  by  the  American  people 
to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  and  energy. 
America  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his 
caliber. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  Bill 
Bates,  to  work  with  him,  and  to  have 
served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  know  that  everyone  who 
has  known  him  feels  richer  by  reason  of 
that  experience. 

To  his  wife,  Jean,  their  daughter 
Susan,  and  other  members  of  his  family' 
I  extend  my  own  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss  and  would  re- 
mind them  in  the  words  so  beautifully 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold: 
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Never  the  spirit  was  bom;   the  spirit  shall 

cease  to  be  never; 
Never  was  time  when  it  was  not;  End  and 

Beginning  are  dreams! 
Blrthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  re- 

malneth  the  spirit  for  ever; 
Death  hath  not  touched  It  at  all.  dead  though 

the  house  of  it  seems. 
Nay,  but  as  one  who  layeth  his   worn-out 

robes  away, 
And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth.  "These  will  I 

wear  today!" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit  Lightly  Its  robe  of 

flesh. 
And  passeth  to  Inherit  A  residence  afresh. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
final  departure  of  Congressman  William 
H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  lost  a  most  able,  considerate,  and 
effective  public  servant.  The  Federal 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
ser\'ed  so  long  and  so  ably,  has  lost  one 
of  its  better  Members. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  come  to  Con- 
gress just  before  the  tragic  death  of 
Congressman  Bates'  father  and  it  has 
been  my  high  privilege  and  personal 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  Congress- 
man Bates  since  he  took  his  father's 
Place  with  us.  My  closest  service  in  Con- 
gress with  him  was  as  a  feUow  member 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  where  his  services  and  the  bene- 
fit of  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  were 
always  apparent  and  helpful. 

As    one    endeavors    to    express    his 
thoughts  in  a  well-deserved  eulogy  of  a 
colleague  for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
r^ard  and  most  sincere  affection,  one 
finds  it  difiBcult  to  find  the  correct  words 
for  such  an  occasion.  I  know  of  no  one 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  for  whom  I  would 
rather  use  the  most  meaningful  words 
or  appreciation  in  trying  to  evaluate  the 
happy    and    professional     relationship 
which  I  had  with  Bill,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  to  all  of  us.  He  possessed 
the  attributes  for  great  and  noble  service 
and  he  used  them  effectively.  He  pos- 
sessed the  attributes  for  sincere  friend- 
ship and  he  was  not  miserly  in  the  use 
or  these  attributes  as  he  gained  friends 
nae  and  far  among  those  who  wish  to 
ne  so  numbered.  He  was  gentle  with  peo- 
ple and  yet  he  was  firm  in  his  conviction 
He  was  a  splendid  advocate  even  in  op- 
position and  yet  he  was  always  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  others. 

His  love  for  his  follow  man  was  always 
apparent  and  there  was  nothing  about 
lun  that  would  cause  anyone  to  consider 


that  he  was  desirous  of  being  anything 
more  than  just  an  understanding  human 
being  among  other  humans.  All  of  these 
attributes  combined  with  a  graciousness 
which  is  possessed  by  all  too  few  made 
him  a  favorite  among  his  fellows. 

He  shall  be  sorely  missed  as  we  labor 
in  the  days  ahead,  but  the  world  is  a 
better  place  because  he  worked  with  us 
for  a  while. 

We  join  with  his  legion  of  friends  in 
paying  our  tribute  and  offering  to  the 
members  of  his  family  our  most  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  and  regret  that  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  my  late  colleague,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates  of  Massachusetts. 

I  knew  Bill  as  the  respected  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Conmiit- 
tee  and  as  a  personal  friend.  In  both 
capacities  his  loss  is  a  heavy  blow. 

Bill's  expert  knowledge  of  military 
matters  and  his  dedication  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense  made  him  an  effective 
leader  among  his  colleagues.  At  the  same 
time  the  warmth  of  his  personality  and 
his  willingness  to  stop  and  help  any  of 
his  colleagues  made  Bill  one  of  the  most 
popular  Congressmen  on  the  HIU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Bill  Bates 
will  leave  a  void  in  our  ranks.  Mrs.  Brotz- 
man  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Bates  and  the  members  of  the 
family. 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  indeed 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  William  H.  Bates 
of  Massachusetts.  I  knew  Bill  Bates  for 
all  of  the  19  years  he  served  in  this  body 
and  I  can  say  without  any  qualification 
whatever  that  I  have  met  few  men  over 
those  years  that  I  admired  and  respected 
more.    More    than    that    though,    Mr. 
Speaker.  Bill  Bates  was  a  friend,  a  true 
friend  and  he  was  a  friend  to  many  of  us 
here,  for  who  could  not  help  like  such  a 
man?   A  happy  man,  a  hard  working 
man,  a  man  dedicated  to  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  hjs  district  as  his  father,  the  Hon- 
orable George  J.  Bates,  had  before  him. 
His  father  and  I  were  official  observers 
at  the  Bikini  atom  bomb  test  in  1946. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Bill's  skillful  and  determined  efforts  to 
keep  our  country  strong  served  all  Amer- 
ica and  Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  lost  a  good  and  true  friend  and 
we  shall  miss  him  terribly.  To  his  charm- 
ing wife  and  lovely  daughter  and  his 
entire  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  the  House  Members  in  paying  our 
respects  today  to  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Bates  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Bill  Bates  was  known  to  us  all  as  a 
dedicated  and  conscientious  man  who 
took  boundless  pride  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  Sixth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. Soon  after  I  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  learned  that  Bill 
Bates  possessed  outstanding  leadership 
abilities  and  a  warm  personal  charm.  His 
dedication  to  his  duties  is  best  exempli- 
fied by  his  superlative  accomplishments 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 


House  Armed  Services  Committee.  His 
contribution  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  further  re- 
vealed him  to  be  a  man  in  pace  with  the 
times  and  its  problems. 

His  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  grieve  at  his  passing  for  Bill  Bates 
was  truly  one  of  the  most  able  and  re- 
spected Members  of  Congress.  Kis  ab- 
sence is  deeply  felt  by  us  all. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  distinc- 
tion. Certainly  one  who  has  been  particu- 
larly high  in  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues 
was  the  gentleman  who  served  the  Sixth 
District  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
My  period  of  service  in  this  body  has 
been  brief  but  it  has  been  an  honor  to  be 
able  to  serve  with  him. 

Our  late  distinguished  colleague  took 
most  seriously  the  constitutional  charge 
that  the  Congress  insure  the  national 
security.  As  senior  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
assure  that  America  remained  strong- 
able  to  protect  its  Interests  abroad  and 
defend  the  Nation  at  hcwne. 

As  second  .ranking  minority  House 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  our  late  colleague  took 
second  place  to  no  one  in  his  advocacy  of 
developing  the  technology  that  would 
^ve  the  United  States  the  leadership  in 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  Our 
country's  No.  1  ranking  in  this  field  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  his  success. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  conveying  to  his 
famUy  the  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill 
Bates  was  a  dear  friend  and  colleague 
and  it  IS  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  sense 
of  deep  loss  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  dear  departed  col- 
league. He  had  a  warmth  of  character 
and  friendliness  that  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  Those  of  us  who  worked 
daily   with   Bill   Bates   loved   and   re- 
spected him.  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  everyone  ever  privileged  to  know  him 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Bill 
oyer  the  19  years  he  served  this  Nation 
lus  State,  his  district,  and  this  House 
with  dedicated  integrity,   wisdom    dili- 
gence, and  effectivenes.  He  was  truly  an 
outstanding  member  of  this  body   Mrs 
Kluczynski  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  Pearle  his 
daughter   Susan,   his  mother,   and'  his 
family. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  H 
Bates,  whose  untimely  passing  we  lament 
today,  was  a  man  who,  because  of  his 
qualities  as  both  a  person  and  a  pubhc 
servant,  will  be  difficult  to  replace  in  this 
body.  He  was,  in  my  mind,  a  bright  star 
in  this  Chamber,  in  his  important  Armed 
Services  Committee  assignment,  and 
among  his  friends. 

While  Bill  Bates  was  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  his  party  in  the  House— he 
served  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
his  committee— he  was  still  young  in 
years.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  in  this 
body  and,  although  he  first  came  here 
as  his  father's  successor.  Bill  Bates, 
through  diligence,  through  intelligence,' 
through    integrity    and    decency,    and 
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through  insight  into  the  multiple  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  made  his  way  on  his 
own  by  his  own  efforts. 

But  there  was  more  to  our  departed 
colleague  than  ability  as  a  lawmaker.  He 
had  the  capacity  to  rise  above  partisan 
politics  when  necessary — as  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  in  these  times — and  he 
possessed  a  personal  warmth  which 
earned  for  him  the  friendship  of,  I  be- 
Uere,  every  Member  of  this  body,  and  for 
that  matter,  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
o<Mitact. 

I  deeply  mourn  his  passing,  not  only 
because  the  Congress  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  so  able  a  Member,  but  because  I  will 
always  miss  his  friendship. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  greatly  saddened  me  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorstble  William  H. 
Batxs. 

His  service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation 
was  distinguished.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  clearly  evident  by  the  quality  and 
pei'Qhency  of  his  comments  in  this  body. 
Hearings  of  the  committees  upon  which 
he  was  a  member  further  demonstrate 
this. 

His  two  committees  were  in  fields  in 
which  diligent  effort  is  needed  to  master 
the  complexities.  The  Honorable  William 
H.  Batks  was  an  acknowledged  expert. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  it  was 
apparent  to  all  that  he  had  devoted  his 
great  energy  to  mastering  the  incredible 
array  of  information  in  making  deter- 
minations vital  to  this  Nation's  military 
posture.  The  same  may  be  said  about  his 
work  as  a  seni<H'  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  a  relatively  junior  Member  of  this 
body,  I  was  most  appreciative  of  and  im- 
pressed by  his  unfailing  efforts  to  provide 
guidance  and  assistance  to  a  newcomer. 
His  unfailing  politeness  and  willingness 
to  be  of  help  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
Members. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
and  the  Congress  mourn  the  loss  of  Bill 
Bates.  His  life  was  one  of  dedication  to 
both. 

Bill  came  to  Congress  just  before  I 
did,  and  in  these  past  17  years  I  can 
say  that  my  own  life  amd  its  many  expe- 
riences have  been  made  more  valuable 
because  of  his  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  added  to 
that  which  is  being  said  today  about  the 
brilliant  and  dedicated  life  of  Bill  Bates, 
except  that  his  death  takes  from  this 
Congress  one  of  its  most  respected  Mem- 
bers. 

Today  my  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 
his  family  along  with  my  most  sincere 
respect  for  the  life  of  devotion  given  his 
coimtry  by  Bill  Bates. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  beloved  Member,  Bill  Bates.  We 
have  lost  one  of  the  flnsst  Members  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  serve  with.  Bill 
Bates  was  a  man  dedicated  to  serving 
of  his  country  both  as  a  naval  oCQcer  and 
In  the  Congress.  He  served  with  great 
honor.  In  all  of  the  years  I  have  known 
him  I  have  never  heard  him  say  an  ill 
word  about  any  one.  He  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  all  of  his  colleagues.  We  will 


miss  his  congenial  personality  and  his 
wise  counsel. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  almost  20  years  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts,  suid  the 
Nation,  were  most  ably  served  by  our 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  late  Bill 
Bates,  whose  manner  of  reason  and  in- 
tegrity earned  him  many  friends  in  the 
Congress. 

Although  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
known  Bill  for  only  the  past  2^  years, 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  man 
of  conscience  and  conviction,  and  feel  as 
thoiigh  in  some  way  I  have  benefited 
from  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  him. 

Bill  Bates  will  be  missed  in  the  Con- 
gress l^  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  and  he  wUl  be  re- 
membered as  a  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  Con- 
gress lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
and  cheerful  Members  with  the  passing 
of  our  good  friend  and  colleague  Bill 
Bates. 

As  all  of  you  know.  Congressman 
Bates'  seniority  made  him  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  shall  miss  his  sage  Judg- 
ment as  I  am  sure  will  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  He  was  forthright 
in  his  opinions.  He  always  knew  where 
he  stood  on  any  given  question  and  he 
was  a  perceptive  legislator  who  gave  his 
best  to  whatever  he  set  his  hand. 

His  backgroimd  fitted  him  perfectly 
for  this  committee.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
for  more  than  9  years,  resigning  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  commander 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress in  a  special  election. 

I  shall  miss  him  not  only  as  a  person 
who  faced  today's  problems  cheerfully 
and  openly  but  as  a  man  on  whose  judg- 
ment one  could  rely. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
our  late  distinguished  colleague.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  great  loss  to  the  constit- 
uents whom  he  served  so  ably  and  to  his 
country  in  this  time  of  crisis.  When  so 
many  military  decisions  are  being  made, 
the  loss  of  a  man  with  his  background 
and  understanding  is  indeed  a  heavy  loss 
to  bear.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
mixture  of  sadness  and  pride  that  I  rise 
to  speak  of  our  longtime  friend  and  col- 
leagiie.  Bill  Bates.  Sadness,  because  he 
is  gone  has  passed  from  amongst  us; 
pride,  because  I  knew  him  and  can  al- 
ways say,  "I  was  his  friend." 

In  September  1643,  Oliver  Cromwell 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Sir  WiUiam  Springer: 

II  you  choose  godly  men  to  be  Captains  of 
Horse,  honest  men  will  follow  them. 

I  can  think  of  no  phrase  more  fitting 
for  Bill  Bates:  a  Godly,  honest  man,  who 
was  a  natural  leader  and  inspired  these 
same  qualities  in  all  who  knew  him. 

Bill  Bates  had  a  wholesome  spon- 
taneous smile,  a  smile  that  cheered  and 
brightened  those  around  him. 

The  age  of  chivalry  died  long  ago,  but 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  never  dies  and  on 


occasion  manfests  itself  in  some  unusual 
man  among  men  in  the  noblest  traditions 
of  the  great  Chevalier  Bayard.  Among  us, 
then  appears  a  man  who,  like  Bayard,  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  he  was  "without 
peer,  without  reproach."  So  was  Bili 
Bates. 

A  large,  strong  and  rugged  man,  he 
was  forceful  and  moving,  and  a  driving 
force  for  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
constantly  marked  and  guided  by  the  up- 
rightness and  nobility  of  his  character 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  per- 
ception and  intellect.  He  served  his  peo- 
ple honorably  and  well,  and  the  legacy 
he  leaves  to  his  fellow  Americans  is  that 
they  are  safer  and  more  secure,  in  their 
liberty  and  in  their  homes,  because  of 
Bill  Bates,  and  the  service  he  gave. 

His  was  a  full  and  productive  life.  Al- 
though he  was  taken  from  us  suddenly, 
and  his  passing  leaves  a  space  that  can- 
not easily  be  filled,  let  us  reflect  that  he 
gave  to  the  Congress,  and  to  his  coun- 
try, all  that  was  his  to  give,  right  up  to 
the  last.  No  man  could  do  more;  few  men 
do  as  much. 

And  now  these  waiting  dreams  are  satisfied; 
P'rom  twilight  to  the  halls  of  dawn  he  went; 
His  lance  is  broken;  but  he  lies  content 
With  that  high  hour,  In  which  he  lived  and 
died. 

And  falling  thus,  he  wants  no  recompense, 
Who  found  his  battle  In  the  last  resort; 
Nor  needs  he  any  hearse  to  bear  him  hence, 
Who  goes  to  join  the  men  of  Aglncourt. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  deep  feeling  of  sor- 
row and  loss  which  fills  the  House  on 
this  sad  occasion. 

The  death  of  our  colleague,  WatiAH 
H.  Bates,  has  crested  a  void  which  Is 
impossible  to  fill.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all — as  a  friend  and  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Members  of  this  body. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Bill's 
father,  the  late  Hon.  George  J.  Bates, 
who  was  also  tragically  taken  from  us. 
Bill,  who  replaced  his  father,  brought 
to  this  Chamber  the  same  integrity,  in- 
telligence and  devotion  to  duty  which 
had  characterized  the  work  of  his  father. 
He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Navy.  He  brought  to  his  work  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  an  Intimate 
Icnowledge  of  national  defense  and  a 
deep  love  for  his  country.  His  contribu- 
tions to  legislation  dealing  with  our  na- 
tional security  during  the  last  two 
decades  were  tremendous. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  counting  Biu 
Bates  as  one  of  my  friends.  I  will  always 
retain  fond  memories  of  him  and  his 
work  in  this  body.  Mrs.  Byrnes  joins  me 
in  expressing  our  sorrow  and  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  few 
days  ago  it  fell  my  sad  duty,  along  with 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  both 
parties  and  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
to  represent  the  Congress  in  paying  re- 
spect to  our  late  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  the  late  William  H.  Bates  of 
Massachusetts. 

Since  I  am  one  of  the  more  recent 
Members  of  this  body,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  know  Bill  Bates  for  only  a  short 


while.  In  the  brief  months  that  I  knew 
Bill,  however,  I  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  deep  moral  conviction  and  a  colleague 
who  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  wise  counsel  in  matters  relating 
to  the  military  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  of  us  on  the  House  Commitee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  place  which  he  held 
in  the  hearts  of  our  servicemen  was 
quite  evident  in  Salem.  Mass.,  by  the 
presence  of  a  full  company  of  Marine, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Army 
personnel  who  took  part  in  the  services 
honoring  this  dedicated  Congressman 
from  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  former  colleague  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Dewey  Short,  delivered 
the  eloquent  eulogy  in  St.  James  Cathe- 
dral. In  his  message  he  stated: 
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It  Is  not  how  many  years  a  man  lives,  but 
how  he  lives  these  years  which  counts. 

The  great  out-pouring  of  friends  from 
Salem  and  throughout  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts attested  to  the  fact  that  Bill 
Bates  spent  those  52  years  rendering 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  It  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  that  Bill  Bates'  years  counted. 
I  should  like  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family  in  his  untimely  passing 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress,  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  constituents  he  repre- 
sented so  ably,  were  saddened  by  the 
death  of  om-  friend  and  colleague,  Wil- 
UAM  Henry  Bates. 

Bill,  the  son  of  the  late  Honorable 
George  J.  Bates,  a  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative for  many  years,  who  was  killed 
in  a  plane  crash,  learned  his  lessons  well 
from  his  father.  He  represented  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Sixth  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  same  capable,  outstanding 
manner  as  his  father  had  before  him. 

He  not  only  served  his  country  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  also  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
He  was  truly  a  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
have  known  and  worked  with  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  and  he  will  surely 
be  missed  by  all  of  us.  His  stature  as  a 
person  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  lost  an  outstanding  Member 
in  the  passing  of  William  Henry  Bates 
on  June  22,  1969. 

Bill  Bates  had  an  illustrious  career  of 
public  service.  His  congressional  service 
had  its  mark  of  greatness  in  his  devoted 
senice  to  our  national   security  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 
He  loved  his  country. 
He  believed  in  its  destiny. 
He  was  a  serious  student  of  legislation. 
He  was  knowledgeable  in  many  fields. 
He  was  dedicated  and  hard  working. 
His  life  serves  as  an  example  of  cour- 
age and  devotion.  His  smile  and  ready 
offer  of  assistance  was  extended  to  every 
constituent  and  every  Member.  He  was 
so  active  and  full  of  life.  He  was  so  con- 
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siderate  of  others  and  always  willing  to 
shoulder  more  than  his  share  of  the  load. 
Our  Nation  and  all  of  us  are  the  bene- 
factors of  the  conscientious  and  tireless 
service  that  Bill  Bates  gave  to  our  na- 
tional defense  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Through  his  service  and  integrity  our 
security  and  freedom  have  been  im- 
measurably enhanced. 

Without  question,  Bill  Bates'  life  and 
his  accomplishments  are  a  living  testi- 
monial to  a  man  whose  greatness  was 
to  be  seen  in  everything  he  did  and  every- 
one with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  liked 
and  most  respected  Members  to  have 
served  in  Congress. 

In  the  death  of  Bill  Bates  the  Nation 
has  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  it  would 
have  been  an  even  greater  loss  had  not 
Congress  known  and  felt  the  presence 
of  this  man.  Today,  our  Nation  is  a  bet- 
ter place  because  of  his  contributions. 
He  was  indeed  a  good  man  in  the  fullest 
sense. 

Together  with  the  Members  of  this 
House,  I  mourn  Bill  Bates'  passing  and 
extend  to  his  beloved  widow  Jean,  his 
daughter,  his  brothers,  and  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Bates  was  a  dedicated  legislator  who 
took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  serving 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

In  addition,  he  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs  and  he  made  the  Nation's 
defense  his  special  area  of  expertise.  His 
work  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  reflected  his  long  stand- 
ing interest  in  resolving  some  of  our  most 
critical  and  troublesome  problems.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  Armed 
Services  he  was  one  of  the  small  group  to 
whom  we  looked  for  special  guidance 
when  we  were  discussing  some  of  the 
complex  issues  bf  military  defense. 

In  addition,  he  brought  to  his  work 
in  this  body  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and 
friendliness  which  is  all  too  rare.  No 
matter  how  serious  the  issue  or  how 
heated  the  debate.  Bill  Bates'  smile  and 
concern  for  those  with  whom  he  labored 
in  the  national  Interest  continued. 

The  Congress  can  never  have  enough 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  men  like 
Bill  Bates.  He  was  greatly  respected,  ad- 
mired and  liked  by  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  will  miss  him.  The 
Nation  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill 
Bates  was  an  exceptional  human  being. 
I  cannot  recall  ever  meeting  a  person 
more  friendly,  more  even-tempered,  more 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
Never  once  during  the  9  years  that  I 
knew  him  as  a  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  I  hear  a  harsh  word 
from  him  or  any  sign  of  ill-temper.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  with  him  during  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  During 
the  long  journeys  and  the  sessions  of  the 
Assembly  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
with  him  at  great  length  and  occasion- 


ally taking  a  long  walk  at  night  with  him. 
These  experiences  confirmed  what  I  have 
just  said. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Bates  wajs  with  her 
husband  on  the  trip  to  Brussels  and  just 
before  the  group  returned  to  the  United 
States  I  Eisked  Jean  if  Bill  was  always 
as  good-humored  as  he  appeared  to  be  in 
public.  She  said,  "He  is  always  happy, 
filled  with  good  spirits.  I  call  him  my  jolly 
Irishman." 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  me  per- 
sonally. Mrs.  Findley  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  Jean  and  her 
daughter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 

His  passing  was  a  special  loss  to  me 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  because  we 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  his  distin- 
guished father,  the  late  Honorable 
George  Joseph  Bates,  who  had  also 
achieved  such  a  remarkable  record  in 
this  House. 

The  Nation  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  knowledgeable  and  skillful  serv- 
ice of  Congressman  William  H.  Bates 
during  the  nearly  20  years  he  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


He  had  been  a  member  of  the  military 
service  when  elected  to  Congress  and  used 
this  background  to  great  advantage  in  his 
unusual  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Each  of  us,  as  well  as  every  staff  mem- 
ber and  visitor  to  this  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol, will  miss  his  cheerful  and  friendly 
greeting.  He  evidenced  his  compassion  for 
his  fellow  men  with  his  warm  and  open 

manner  in  speaking  to  everyone  he  met 

friend  and  stranger  alike. 

I  am  sure  each  Member  of  this  House 
feels  deeply  the  loss  of  our  dear  friend 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  mourning  the  imtimely 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Bates.  It  had  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  him  throughout  his 
career  in  Congress  which  began  19  years 
ago,  and  to  enjoy  his  friendship  during 
that  period.  Even  earlier,  I  had  served 
with  his  distinguished  father  in  Congress 
and  on  the  great  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  prior  to  his  tragic  death  in  an 
airplane  collision  over  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  Both  served  with  great 
ability  from  the  same  district  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  election.  Bill 
Bates  served  with  distinction  in  Con- 
gress. He  rose  to  be  the  senior  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  one  of  the  senior  minority  mem- 
bers on  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 
The  security  and  welfare  of  our  country 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  on  matters  of  na- 
tional defense.  He  handled  the  demand- 
ing responsibilities  of  his  committee  as- 
signments with  the  same  intelligence,  in- 
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sight,  and  love  of  ooimtry  that  he  ful- 
filled his  obligations  to  his  constituents 
who  continued  to  return  him  to  Congress 
with  overwhelming  majorities. 

A  deeply  religious  man.  Bill  carried 
into  his  daily  life  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  especially  the  command- 
ment to  "Love  one  another."  For  Bill 
Batxs  did  love  his  fellow  man.  His  en- 
tire life  was  a  model  of  service  and  un- 
tiring effort  to  improve  the  Uvea  of  tbose 
he  served.  Until  the  very  end.  he  fought 
for  those  less  fortunate.  His  example  will 
remain  a  source  of  inspiration. 

His  loyalty,  sincerity  of  purpose,  high 
Ideals,  and  personal  warmth  made  him  a 
devoted  friend  and  called  forth  friend- 
ship in  return.  I  know  few  men  who 
commanded  as  much  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  love  from  all  he  met.  This  fine 
man  was  rare,  indeed.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  friendship. 

My  sympathy  and  my  prayers  are  with 
Mrs.  Bates  and  the  family  during  this 
difficult  time. 

"  Mr.  ■  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
'with  great  sadness  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  here  today  to 
one  of  the  truly  great  Members  of  this 
body,  the  late  Representative  William  H. 
Bates. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  man  of  great  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  of  insight  and  wis- 
dom, of  compassion  and,  above  all,  of 
honor.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  contributions  to 
the  America  of  our  day  and  to  succeed- 
ing generations  are  marks  of  his  keen 
understanding  of  our  turbulent  times 
and  his  deep  dedication  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

His  death  leaves  each  and  every  one 
of  us  with  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  loss. 
He  was  a  man  so  brimming  with  vitality 
and  life  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  will 
no  longer  be  serving  with  us.  He  has  set 
a  splendid  example  for  each  of  us  to  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Representative  William  Bates 
has  deeply  affected  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
him.  We  have  lost  one  of  the  finest  men, 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  citizens,  that 
I  have  ever  known. 

Congressman  Bates  first  came  to  the 
House  after  winning  a  special  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  tragic  death 
of  his  father,  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  the  late 
George  Bates.  To  the  office  he  brought  his 
years  of  experience  as  a  naval  officer  who 
had  participated  in  the  assault  on  Iwo 
Jlma. 

His  early  naval  career  was  the  basis  of 
the  invaluable  contribution  he  made 
toward  the  development  and  building  of 
our  nuclear  Navy.  His  voice  was  one  of 
the  first  and  the  most  persuasive  in  lead- 
ing our  Nation  toward  the  building  of  the 
most  modern  and  powerful  Navy  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  who  was  able  to  look 
ahead,  and  accurately  judged  the  impli- 
cations of  nuclear  power  for  our  strategic 
needs.  He  not  only  recognized  what  was 
needed:  he  provided  a  major  part  of 
the  drive  that  transformed  acknowledged 
need  into  accomplished  reality. 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Sixth  District  which  he 


represented,  William  Bates  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  servant.  Were  no  other  evi- 
dence available,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  returned  him  to  Congress 
in  each  election  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

William  Bates  devoted  most  of  his  life 
to  serving  his  constituents,  his  colleagues, 
and  his  coimtry.  His  contributions  to  our 
atomic  naval  research  and  development 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  were  immense.  He 
will  be  remembered  just  as  much,  how- 
ever, for  those  rare  and  Intangible  quali- 
ties of  generosity,  courage  and  faith  with 
which  he  Inspired  everyone  around  him. 
I  can  scarcely  find  the  words  to  express 
the  profound  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow 
caused  by  the  death  of  such  a  beloved 
and  distinguished  colleague.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  offer  his  help  or  advice 
when  it  was  needed;  never  too  worried  or 
preoccupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  spare 
a  smile  or  a  kindly  greeting.  He  was  hum- 
ble in  putting  forward  his  own  opinions, 
but  steadfast  in  doing  what  he  believed 
was  right,  rather  than  what  was 
convenient. 

Our  Nation  needs  many  more  such 
dedicated  patriots  and  fine  human  beings 
as  William  Bates.  There  was  no  one  like 
him.  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  My 
grief  and  sympathy  are  with  his  family 
in  their  loss. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 

Bill  was  a  warm  and  good  friend, 
much  beloved  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House.  He  was,  too,  a  patriot,  who  served 
his  country  well,  far  beyond  active  duty 
in  the  war  years,  and  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  and  pride  in  America's 
future.  We  shall  miss  his  counsel  and  his 
cheerful  devotion  to  duty. 

Mrs.  Reid  joins  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bates  and  their 
daughter. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  knew  Congressman  William 
Bates  for  only  a  short  period,  the  im- 
pression he  left  upon  me  reflects  the 
same  one  that  I  have  heard  expressed 
by  my  colleagues  of  much  greater  sen- 
iority. I  remember  that  within  my  first 
week  here  Bill  sought  me  out  to  extend 
a  warm  hand  of  welcome.  He  encoui  aged 
my  appointment  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  it  is  he  who  suggested 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  special  committee  in- 
vestigating the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo.  It  was  this  kind  of  consideration 
and  thoughtfulness  which  made  Bill 
Bates  such  a  beloved  Member  of  this 
body. 

Few  men  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country  as  Bill  Bates  did.  His 
years  as  a  naval  officer  combined  with 
his  career  in  the  Congress  accord  him 
an  unusual  place  among  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve.  He  stands  as  an 
example  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  one  of  our  Members  is  always 
a  sad  event.  From  time  to  time  this 
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fOTwn  is  particularly  disheartened  by 
the  passing  from  our  midst  of  a  singularly 
distinguished  gentleman,  a  man  whose 
unique  capabilities  and  wise  counsel 
create  and  maintain  an  aura  of  vision 
and  integrity  within  this  assembly.  Such 
is  the  case  with  William  Henry  Bates 
Recognized  by  his  colleagues  as  a  man 
who  could  vigorously  advance  his  views 
while  maintaining  strong  friendships 
with  Members  of  different  opinion.  Con- 
gressman  Bates  established  himself  as  a 
talented  and  perceptive  leader  through 
almost  two  decades  of  pubUc  service. 

A  career  begim  by  tragedy  has  been 
ended  by  tragedy.  When  his  father  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  1949  while  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, William  Bates  succeeded  to 
the  role  of  leadership  that  was  his 
father's. 

Dedicating  himself  to  the  same  dili- 
gent pursuit  of  public  service  that  dis- 
tinguished his  father,  Representative 
Bates,  like  his  father,  served  his  people 
honestly  and  forthrightly  until  the  end. 
Unfailingly  capable.  Bill  Bates  was 
never  afraid  to  defend  a  program  or 
principle  even  though  he  was  assuming 
an  unpopular  role.  Yet  his  determination 
to  advocate  principles  rather  than  poli- 
tics never  led  him  to  forget  that  his  op- 
ponents on  one  issue  or  another  were  still 
his  respected  friends.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  heated  debate  on  important  and  con- 
troversial matters,  he  could  still  count 
among  his  friends  members  of  all  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  persuasions. 

He  was  a  man  known  by  all,  and  es- 
pecially by  those  who  worked  closely  with 
him  on  committees,  as  a  dedicated  and 
honorable  Congressman.  The  loss  of  this 
man  leaves  an  empty  place  not  only 
within  our  leadership,  but  within  our 
hearts. 

We  all  aspire  to  greatness  measured  by 
respected  recognition  and  political  prom- 
inence. We  could  never  better  assure 
ourselves  of  this  greatness  than  to  emu- 
late the  qualities  possessed  by  this  man. 
Rarely  receiving  the  widespread  recog- 
nition which  he  deserved,  rarely  cap- 
turing national  headlines,  our  departed 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  typified 
the  courage  and  brilliance  of  men  whom 
Albert  Camus  called  heroes.  Willing  to 
sacrifice  fame  for  friendship,  willing  to 
put  aside  personal  prestige  for  honest 
service,  William  Bates  will  remain  a 
symbol  of  quiet  responsibility  and  un- 
sullied trust. 

We  note  the  passage  of  this  honorable 
gentleman  with  certain  sadness,  yet  we 
also  mark  his  departure  from  us  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  honor  to  have  known 
a  man  of  such  character. 

Today  we  bid  farewell  to  a  gentleman. 
a  leader,  and  most  of  all.  to  a  beloved 
friend. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  sad  occasion,  but  an  honor  nonetheless, 
to  participate  in  the  special  orders  in 
memory  of  our  late  colleague.  Congress- 
man William  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 
Bill  Bates  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  resiilt  of  a  special  elec- 
tion following  the  tragic  death  of  his 
father,  the  Honorable  George  Bates,  in 
the  81st  Congress;  proof  of  his  service 
and  popularity  is  the  fact  that  the  Sixth 
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District  of  Massachusetts  has  seen  fit  to 
return  him  to  Washington  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

He  had  a  distinguished  career  first  in 
the  Navy,  and  as  a  legislator  rose  to  the 
position  of  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  sincere 
or  personable  than  Bill  Bates,  and  like 
other  men  of  quality  and  stature,  his 
spirit  will  live  on  in  the  work  he  has 
accomplished,  and  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  lives  he  has  touched.  He  was  a 
most  uncommon  man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  served  but  a  short  time 
in  the  Congress,  I  was  not  privileged  to 
know  Bill  Bates  weU.  His  imprint,  how- 
ever, is  clear  in  my  memory  and  I  join 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  man 
Congressman  Bates. 

Bill  Bates  was  ready  always  to  re- 
spond to  my  questions  and  offer  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  me  as  a  freshman 
legislator.  His  ready  friendliness  and 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  served  all  of 
us  well  when  the  going  was  tough  on  the 
floor. 

His  dedicated  work  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  earned  him  an  important 
role.  He  handled  this  role  with  wisdom 
and  strength  and  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  our  country's  military  capa- 
bility. 

Mrs.  Steiger  joins  in  extending  our 
deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bates  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  deeply  saddened  at 
the  recent  passing  of  our  distinguished 
coUeague  and  good  friend.  Bill  Bates. 
During  nearly  20  years  as  a  respected 
and  well-liked  Member  of  this  body  he 
established  himself  as  an  effective  and 
affable  Representative  whose  good  sense 
and  good  himior  were  valued  assets  to  all 
of  us.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Bill  Bates  was  al- 
ways helpful  and  considerate  to  me  in 
dealing  with  the  many  complex  issues 
which  came  before  us.  His  counsel  will 
be  missed. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Bates'  good  counsel  and 
genuine  warmth  will  also  be  missed  by 
nis  many  constituents  in  Massachusetts 
as  well.  Having  won  his  father's  congres- 
sional seat  as  a  young  Navy  lieutenant 
commander  in  1950,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction, carrying  on  his  father's  tradi- 
tion. The  Bates  record  is  a  proud  one  of 
respect  and  service  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

To  the  Bates  family,  my  wife  and  I 
extend  our  sincerest  sympathies. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  our 
late  beloved  friend,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
i-UM  Bates. 

We  were  both  patients  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  much  time  together.  We  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about  many  things, 
particulariy  about  his  revered  father, 
tne  Honorable  George  Bates— with 
Whom  I  served  in  the  Congress  for  many 
years.  Like  his  dad.  Bill  was  a  lovable 
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person,  intelligent,  and  a  good  outstand- 
ing legislator.  He  was  interested  in  peo- 
ple and  in  their  welfare. 

To  his  good  wife,  his  mother,  and 
other  members  of  his  family,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  was  shocked  and 
pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Bates,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Although  many  of  us  had 
known  of  Bill's  ilhiess  for  a  while,  his 
parting  came  nonetheless  as  a  stunning 
blow.  His  death  leaves  a  gap  in  the  House 
of  Representatlv'es  which  will  not  easily, 
if  ever,  be  filled.  I  considered  him  a  good 
friend  and  a  great  representative  of  his 
people,  and  I  shall  miss  him. 

For  over  two  decades  Bill  served  here 
in  the  House.  Yet  neither  seniority  nor 
the  abundance  of  genuine  friends  he  ac- 
quired went  to  his  head.  He  was  always 
the  same  genial,  hard-working  figure.  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  great  as  it  was, 
the  esteem  in  which  Bill  Bates  was 
held  here  in  Congress  was  only  a  small 
refiection  of  the  admiration  and  respect 
which  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict had  for  him. 

I  know  I  join  the  entire  House  when  I 
extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  my  continued  prayers. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  when- 
ever someone  dies  his  friends  remember 
only  the  best  about  him.  This  does  not 
make  what  is  said  in  grief  untrue,  but  it 
does  make  It  incomplete.  How  many  of  us 
have  read  eulogies  of  famous  men  and 
thought  to  themselves  "not  quite  true." 

It  is,  I  think,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Bill  Bates  that  all  the  best  we  can  say 
of  him  is  decidedly  true.  There  need  be 
nothing  left  out  in  order  to  pay  proper 
respect  and  tribute  to  this  great  man. 
Bill  Bates  genuinely  and  completely 
earned  all  the  words  of  praise  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  bestow. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  true  gentleman  at  a 
time  when  to  find  this  quality  is  increas- 
ingly rare.  The  world  of  politics  is  a  hard 
place  to  be  botH  nice  and  effective  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  liked  by  everyone  yet  the 
keeper  of  one's  own  soul  and  conscience. 
Yet  Bill  Bates  was  such  a  man.  The 
simple  truth  is.  Bill  Bates  was  first  of  all 
an  outstanding  human  being,  and  be- 
cause of  that,  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  served 
his  district  and  his  Nation  well.  His  dedi- 
cated and  continuing  effort  to  protect  the 
fishing  and  shoe  industries  and  the  many 
who  depended  upon  them  for  their  em- 
ployment was  carried  out  with  good  will 
toward  all,  especially  those  who  were  not 
on  the  same  side  of  the  issue.  His  un- 
tiring interest  in  and  concern  for  a  mod- 
em and  alert  defense  posture  for  Amer- 
ica was  pursued  with  diligence  and.  skill, 
and,  once  again,  good  will.  Bill  Bates 
was  a  tolerant  man  who  saw,  heard  and 
actually  listened  to  and  considered  both 
sides  of  a  question  even  when  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  a  particular 
goal. 

The  most  meaningful  tribute  I  can 
pay  to  Bill  Bates  is  to  note  with  deep 
gratitude  that  my  experience  in  the 
Congress  was  deeply  enriched  by  serving 
with  him,  and  with  deep  sadness  that  he 


is  no  longer  with  us.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  his  wife,  daughter  and  family  who 
have  suffered  an  immeasurable  human 
loss. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  beloved  colleague.  Bill  Bates,  has 
been  a  profound  shock.  Though  I  knew 
he  was  gravely  ill.  not  even  that  knowl- 
edge seems  to  have  prepared  me  for  the 
loss  of  this  friendly,  cheerful,  hearty, 
robust  young  man.  And  I  know  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  feeling.  I  recall  how  deep- 
ly I  was  touched  on  the  next  day  upon 
hearing  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee— on 
which  Bill  served  as  ranking  member- 
say: 

We  have  missed  him  terribly  this  year,  but 
we  always  felt  that  somehow,  some  way  he 
would  come  back  to  ub.  We  never  said'  "if 
Bill  returns";  we  always  said  "When  BUI 
returns." 

I  believe  those  words  expressed  better 
than  most  of  us  could  what  we  all  have 
felt. 

Bill  Bates  came  to  Congress  nearly  20 
years  ago,  chosen  in  a  special  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  tragic 
death  of  his  father,  the  Honorable 
George  Bates.  Even  though  a  generation 
my  junior.  Bill  had  been  here  ahnost  a 
year  when  I  was  elected  to  the  82d 
Congress.  We  became  good  friends  from 
the  beginning  and  I  have  cherished  that 
friendship. 

The  loss  of  this  great  and  good  and 
able  man  leaves  a  void  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  distinguished  committee  on 
which  he  served.  We  shall  sorely  miss  his 
intellect.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee— who  is,  himself 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  authority 
on  defense  matters— described  Bill  as 
"the  most  knowledgeable  Member  in  the 
Congress  concerning  matters  of  national 
defense."  No  greater  nor  more  generous 
tribute  could  be  paid  his  mind  and 
learning. 

We  shall  miss  his  judgment,  his  char- 
acter, his  patriotism,  his  deep  humility 
his  boundless  energy.  And  so  will  his  State 
and  his  Nation. 

But  here  in  this  Chamber.  I  think  we 
shall  most  miss  his  friendship  He  was 
so  kind,  so  thoughtful,  so  eternally  good 
humored— truly  a  friend  among  friends 
It  IS  hard  to  give  him  up.  It  is  impossible 
to  express  in  mere  words  what  his  being 
among  us  has  meant  or  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  loss  at  his  being  gone.  Yet  he 
will  never  really  be  gone  from  us.  For 
nothing  can  alter  the  impact  and  in- 
fluence of  his  great  service  upon  the  life 
of  this  Nation,  and  he  has  left  an  eter- 
nal flame  that  will  always  glow  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him. 

Mrs.  Belcher  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife,  Jean,  and  his 
entire  family.  May  the  blessings  of  God's 
peace  and  love  surround  them  in  this 
time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  all 
knew  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  the  news 
tl.at  Bill  Bates  had  passed  away  came 
as  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  him.  Just  a 
few  months  ago  Bill  was  the  picture  of 
health:  strong,  robust,  virile,  and  always 
cheerful.  Now  he  is  gone  and  his  passing 
leaves  a  void  here  that  not  even  time  will 
All. 
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I  could  talk  at  length  on  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  this  man  whose  un- 
timely death  has  cast  a  pall  over  this 
Chamber.  But  that  would  be  repetitious 
because  I  have  been  here  a  long  time  now 
and  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard 
so  many  sincere  and  genuine  tributes  to 
the  life  and  character  of  any  man  than 
those  spoken  about  Bill  Batss  on  June 
23,  1969,  and  again  today. 

Let  me  just  say  that  In  his  passing  the 
district  In  Massachusetts  which  he  so 
ably  represented  here  has  lost  an  able 
and  dedicated  servant,  the  country  has 
lost  a  genuine  patriot,  his  family  has  lost 
a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  I  have 
lost  a  true  friend. 

None  of  us  csm  afford  such  losses  but 
we  all  accept  them  because  they  are  a 
part  of  God's  plan.  And  all  of  us  who 
loved  Bill  Bates  can.  I  think,  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  now  at  peace. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully, join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  very 
-special  tribute  to  the  late  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bates).  This 
House,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  minority,  each  individual  Mem- 
ber has  cause  to  grieve  his  death.  He  was 
an  especially  able  and  valuable  Member 
of  the  House.  He  was  conscientious.  He 
was  affable.  He  died  much  too  early.  All 
of  us  will  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
colleague. 

We  can,  however,  remind  ourselves 
that  we  were  all  especially  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  him.  All  of  our 
memories  will  be  fond  ones.  This  In  Itself 
Is  a  splendid  tribute — and  a  near  unique 
achievement  by  any  man. 

Bill  was  an  uncommon  man  who  per- 
formed imcommon  services  for  liis  dis- 
trict and  our  Nation.  Few  Members  will 
ever  match  his  contributions  to  this 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

He  was  able  to  develop  an  enviable 
record  of  sustained  selfless  service  to  his 
district  and  our  Nation's  national  secu- 
rity— and  yet  maintain  an  independence 
and  integrity  which  was  known  and  re- 
spected by  all  of  us.  With  ail  of  this,  he 
was  a  loyal  and  constructive  member  of 
the  Republican  conference.  One  of  my 
special  privileges  was  to  serve  with  him 
ifi  the  minority  whip  organization,  where 
he  was  effective  and  respected. 

Mrs.  Talcott  and  I  express  our  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Bates  and  their  family. 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  a  special  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant— Congressman  William  H.  Bates. 
Bill's  passing  has  left  a  void  which 
cannot  be  filled  but  his  life  has  given 
us  Insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  de- 
votion and  love  of  country. 

For  the  past  19  years.  Bill  Bates 
represented  the  people  of  Salem,  Mass., 
and  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
he  served  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bill 
in  the  House  and  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  His  devotion  to  his  work  will 
always  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  him, 

My  wife,  Frances,  joins  me  In  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wonder- 
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ful  family.  May  they  be  comforted  by 
the  lasting  memories  of  this  kind  and 
beloved  man. 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  job!  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  profoimd  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  at 
the  death  of  the  distingxilshed  and  be- 
loved Representative  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
William  H.  Bates'.  His  tragic  passing 
has  been  a  great  shock  to  this  House. 

As  his  colleagues,  most  of  us  have  mem- 
ories of  the  many  occasions  when  his 
personal  warmth,  wisdom  based  on  ex- 
perience, sympathy,  and  courage  were 
freely  offered  in  moments  of  need.  He 
inspired  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  political  affili- 
ations, because  of  his  dedication  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  public  service. 

In  addition  to  his  19  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  he  also  had  an  outstand- 
ing career  as  a  Naval  officer  which  in- 
cluded participation  in  the  assault  on 
Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  n.  His  years 
of  experience  in  the  Navy  reinforced 
Representative  Bates'  farsighted  advo- 
cacy of  nuclear -powered  ships.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  he  was  an  expert  on  the 
strategic  needs  and  priorities  of  our  mod- 
em nuclear-powered  forces,  an  in- 
credibly complex  field.  His  technical  ex- 
pertise and  grasp  of  strategic  alterna- 
tives made  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  modem  development  of  our  Nation's 
defenses. 

The  death  of  Representative  Bates  is 
particularly  poignant  for  the  many 
Members  who  knew  his  father,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  George  J.  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts.  William  Bates  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  his 
father's  tragic  death  in  an  airplane 
crash.  He  served,  as  his  father  had,  with 
loyalty,  courage,  honor,  and  dedication. 
I  believe  that,  although  Representative 
Bates  has  now  been  lost  to  us,  his  exam- 
ple— the  courage  and  spirit  of  public 
service  which  he  inspired — will  always 
remain  with  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him.  My  deepest  ssrmpathy 
goes  out  to  his  family  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  great  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  pjassing  of  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates. 

As  a  junior  Member  of  the  House,  I 
did  not  have  a  long  acquaintance  with 
Bill,  but  even  before  I  gained  member- 
ship in  this  bady,  I  recognized  him  as  a 
strong  champion  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 
Even  more  than  that,  I  remember  him 
as  the  man  who  fought  to  maintain 
"civilian"  control  over  the  combatant 
functions  of  the  Armed  Forces;  a  man 
who  feared  that  lack  of  congressional 
supervision  over  the  Pentagon  would 
cause  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  assume  a  disproportionate  role 
in  determining  the  flexibility  or  rigidity 
of  our  military  policies.  As  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  maintenance  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  its  historic  responsibilities 
over  the  design  and  capability  of  our 
major  instruments  of  military  policy. 
Bill  Bates  gained  my  respect  and  my 
support. 


To  his  family  and  many  friends,  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  per- 
sonally knew  our  departed  friend,  Bnj, 
Bates,  from  the  day  he  came  to  this 
body.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  here 
with  his  father,  a  great  and  good  man, 
whose  departure  like  that  of  his  soni 
was  shocking  and  most  untimely. 

To  have  had  the  friendship  of  Bill 
Bates  and  Ills  father  added  much  to  my 
life.  And  such  also  added  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  my  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Bill's  passing  left  a  tremendous  void 
in  our  midst  in  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. He  was  a  man  of  large  and  attrac- 
tive proportions,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  Tall,  erect,  broad  shouldered, 
and  strong,  Bill  was  a  courteous  and 
personable  man  of  the  highest  character 
who  attracted  attention  wherever  he 
went.  He  was  a  man  of  cheer;  his  won- 
derful smile  was  always  present.  He  al- 
ways had  a  good  word,  and  it  was  earn- 
est and  sincere.  Wherever  Bill  was,  he 
towered  over  the  crowd,  and  he  added 
pleasure  and  Joy  to  the  occasion. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people,  he 
was  numbered  among  the  best.  He  served 
his  district  with  earnestness  and  ?reat 
dedication.  The  benefits  from  his  service 
went  far  beyond  his  district  to  the  good 
of  his  great  State  and  country. 

Whenever  Bill  Bates  arose  to  speak  in 
this  body,  silence  prevailed  and  he  al- 
ways gained  the  rapt  attention  of  the 
Members.  He  spoke  with  tenderness  and 
ease  but  with  strong  conviction  and  im- 
pressively. He  always  knew  his  subject. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  said 
it  convincingly. 

Over  the  years  we  have  known  many 
able  and  highly  respected  Members  who 
have  served  on  the  great  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services.  Their  responsibility  has 
been  so  heavy,  more  particularly  during 
the  years  of  conflict  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  engaged.  In  considering  the 
grave  problems  vested  in  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee,  Bill  Bates  was  one 
who  did  his  job  well.  He  rendered  cou- 
rageous and  patriotic  service  in  our  great 
Navy  dming  World  War  11;  and  he 
matched  that  service  as  a  highly  valu- 
able member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  friends  of  Bill  Bates  in  this  House 
were  not  limited  to  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
Nor  has  there  been  such  a  limit  to  those 
who  appreciated  and  respected  him. 
While  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  his 
political  party,  he  was  nonpartisan  in  his 
service  and  association.  For  him  there 
was  no  aisle.  His  friends  and  those  who 
loved  him  in  this  body  overflowed  the 
middle  aisle,  wall  to  wall. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Bill  Bates  was  my  friend.  I  was  honored 
and  fortunate  to  be  numbered  among  his. 
The  life  of  Bill  Bates  was  much  too 
short;  but,  indeed,  it  was  great.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  those  who  appre- 
ciated him  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  a  monument  that  he  so  justly 
deserves.  With  his  great  and  clean  life  as 
an  obedient  son,  as  a  yoimg  man,  as  a 
student,  an  athlete,  a  public  servant,  a 
friend  of  mankind,  as  a  husband,  a 
father,  and  as  one  who  feared  and  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  a  living  God.  he  erected 


his  own  monument.  The  memory  of  his 
life  and  good  of  his  service  will  survive 
the  crumbling  of  a  monument  of  stone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  William 
Henry  Bates,  whom  we  fondly  knew  as 
Bill,  leaves  us  grief  stricken  and  sad.  We 
share  his  loss  with  his  good  wife  and 
daughter.  They  have  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
this  ceremony  today  to  honor  not  merely 
an  able  colleague,  but  also  a  real  friend 
whose  demise  brought  immeasurable 
sadness  to  this  body  and  to  me  personal- 
ly. It  is  fltting  that  we  pause  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  service  and  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  William  Henry  Bates. 
His  passing  is  indeed  a  real  loss  felt  by 
not  only  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

In  his  long  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  has  become  an  insti- 
tution in  liimself  as  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. For  19  years,  he  devoted  himself  in- 
cessantly to  matters  of  national  defense. 
Seldom  does  one  have  the  chance  to  be 
associated  with  a  truly  great  legislative 
leader  as  William  Henry  Bates,  and  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  that  I  was  af- 
forded such  an  opportunity  the  last  7 
years  serving  with  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Bill  Bates'  record,  unexcelled  in  ac- 
complishments, in  dedication  to  duty,  in 
service  to  his  country,  as  an  effectual 
fighter  for  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment, will  be  a  lasting  and  constant  im- 
print on  the  minds  of  us  who  will  be 
challenged  with  the  task  of  "carrying 
on"  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  But  we  are  for- 
tunate that  he  left  a  legacy  of  note- 
worthy aspirations  and  hallmark  goals 
as  a  paragon  for  our  use. 

Our  departed  friend  was  a  warm  and 
gracious  gentleman — and  to  all  who 
knew  him,  a  very  distinguished  Ameri- 
can. Truly,  the  best  monuments  to  his 
memory  remain  in  the  Indelible  stamp  of 
his  career  in  Congress  on  the  present  and 
future  affairs  of  National  Government. 

The  passing  of  Bill  Bates,  to  me,  is  a 
poignant  personal  loss  for  I  enjoyed  his 
friendship  from  the  first  time  I  knew 
liim.  Pew  men  can  equal  his  ability  as  a 
legislator  and  his  strength  as  a  real 
statesman  and  political  leader.  Bill 
Bates  was  a  successful  man — and  a  hard 
worker  possessing  an  abimdant  degree  of 
basic  essentials  for  quality  leadership, 
knowledge  and  courage. 

All  will  agree  that  Bill  Bates  served 
his  fellow  man  and  his  coimtry  to  the 
very  ultimate  of  his  ability — giving  all  he 
had  to  give  to  any  task  or  personal  goal. 
I  admired  his  sincerity  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  beliefs  he  held  dear.  I  saw  at  close 
range  the  quality  of  this  man  and  was 
impressed.  His  life  characterized  the 
"best  of  the  best,"  and  I  am  better  off 
for  having  known  him. 

No  man  loved  his  country  more  than 
did  Bill  Bates,  and  the  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  it  can  never  repay  for  his 
contributions  to  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. His  name  is  deeply  etched  in  the 
defense  services  of  America,  and  his 
presence  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  will  be 
sadly  missed. 

Words  are  not  adequate  to  express  the 
emotions  and  sentiments  that  I  feel  at 


this  moment,  but  I  extend  to  his  beloved 
and  bereaved  wife,  Jean,  a  native  of  my 
congressional  district,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  of  my  colleague  and 
friend,  Bill  Bates,  the  yoimg  and  vigor- 
ous gentleman  from  Massachusettes. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  his  19  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  State  and  cotm- 
try,  he  served  with  a  sense  of  mission 
inherited  from  his  father  whose  unex- 
pired term  he  was  elected  to  fulfill.  Bill 
Bates  exemplified  the  kind  of  love  and 
service  to  our  country  £ind  devotion  to 
duty  which  should  inspire  us  all. 

In  the  17  years  I  served  with  Mr.  Bates, 
I  came  to  respect  and  admire  his  service 
as  senior  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  formerly 
known  as  the  NATO  Parliamentarians, 
he  received  high  praise  for  his  energetic 
efforts. 

To  his  wife,  Jean,  mother,  Nora,  and 
daughter,  Susan,  my  wife  joins  me  in 
extending  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  Henry  Bates.  I  rise 
to  join  his  many  friends  in  paying  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

Bill  Bates  was  bom  in  Massachusetts, 
with  which  State  Hawaii  has  had  ties  of 
longstanding.  He  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  in  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
That  was  19  years  ago.  Throughout  his 
long  career.  Congressman  Bates  was  one 
of  our  most  esteemed  and  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  Members  of  this  body.  He 
worked  tirelessly  to  strengthen  our  nu- 
clear Navy  and  to  develop  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  His  accomplishments 
in  these  fields  will  long  be  remembered 
as  being  particularly  outstanding  in  a 
distinguished  congressional  career. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  will  also  remem- 
ber him  as  one  who  supported  Hawaii's 
aspirations  for  statehood  10  years  ago. 
In  the  passing  of  this  son  of  New  Eng- 
land, Hawaii  has  lost  a  trae  friend. 

To  the  members  of  Congressman 
Bates'  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  heartfelt  condolences.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  they  will  find  some 
measure  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  men,  whose  lives  and  future 
have  been  bettered  because  Bill  Bates 
lived  among  them,  even  though  it  was 
for  too  brief  a  period. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  there  are  few  who  have  paid 
their  respects  to  our  departed  colleague 
and  my  warm  personal  friend.  Bill 
Bates,  who  in  my  judgment  had  a  great- 
er affection  for  him  than  do  I,  I  feel  in- 
adequate to  compete  with  them  in  put- 
ting into  words  that  affection. 

Certainly  no  man  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body 
during  my  many  years  of  service  was 
more  beloved  than  was  Bill  Bates.  I  feel 
that  I  was  blessed  with  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  his  confidence  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  have  never  heard  him  say 
an  unkind  word  about  anyone.  His  was  a 


general  disposition.  He  had  a  kind  word 
for  everyone.  It  was  a  distinct  pleasure 
always  just  to  be  in  his  presence,  and, 
while  he  possessed  many  virtues,  I  feel 
that  his  gentleness  and  his  generosity  in 
dealing  with  his  fellow  man  was  possibly 
his  greatest  virtue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  difficult  for  one 
to  comprehend  the  imcertaintles  of  life 
and  divine  disixKition  of  God's  creatures. 
Bill  Bates  was  an  outstanding  athlete. 
He  was  possessed  of  almost  a  perfect 
physique  and  a  comparatively  young 
man.  Although  we  And  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  such  an  able,  lovable,  young 
man  should  be  stricken  down  and  taken 
from  his  loved  ones  and  many  friends  on 
such  short  notice,  we  must  realize,  if  not 
comprehend,  that  such  is  life.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  trite  to  say  here  that  his  con- 
gressional district,  his  State,  and  this 
Republic,  which  he  loved  and  tried  so 
hard  to  preserve,  has  lost  a  valuable  serv- 
ant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  his  innumerable  friends,  in  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bates  and  his  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Bill  Bates  is  gone.  Every- 
thing I  say  about  him  can  be  said  by 
every  Member  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
loyal  friend.  He  was  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can and  a  true  patriot.  He  was  respected 
and  admired  by  all  of  us.  He  was  held  in 
affection  by  everyone  of  his  colleagues. 

His  years  of  service  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  him  a  re- 
spected authority  on  the  subject  of  de- 
fense and  fitted  him  admirably  for  the 
post  of  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
important  body.  His  leadership  and  the 
decisions  he  made  in  this  position  have, 
I  am  sure,  left  a  profound  effect  on  the 
defense  posture  of  the  country  and,  I 
am  sure,  all  for  the  best. 

Bill  Bates  had  a  charming  personality 
and  a  friendly  smile  that  made  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  Members  of  the 
House.  Probably  no  one  had  more  friends 
than  he  and  since  his  passing,  the  tri- 
butes to  him  can  be  heard  wherever 
House  Members  meet. 

His  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  friends.  I  join  my  colleagues 
and  his  host  of  friends  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bates  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  most  esteemed  colleague,  Bill 
Bates,  was  a  sad  and  premature  event. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  particularly  effective 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  came  to  know  Bill  and  to  ad- 
mire his  great  knowledge  of  the  compli- 
cated matters  that  are  the  province  of 
that  body.  He  had  the  enviable  ability  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  to 
penetrate  the  obfuscetion  that  some- 
times attends  presentations  before  the 
committee.  Officials  tempted  to  sell  a 
program  with  a  maze  of  statistics  and 
complicated  data  foimd  Bill  Bates  the 
wrong  man  for  such  tactics. 

He  was  highly  regarded  by  committee 
members  of  both  parties  for  his  astute- 
ness as  a  military  expert  and  also  by  the 
representatives  of  the  various  defense 
agencies. 
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His  constituency  clearly  had  great  re- 
spect and  affection  for  him.  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  large  turnout  for  the 
funeral  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  obvious 
signs  of  grief  and  mourning  which  I 
noted  that  day. 

Bill  was  a  warm  and  friendly  person 
and  I  was  privileged  to  consider  him  a 
friend  as  well  as  a  colleague.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
and  a  man  devoted  to  his  country.  His 
death  leaves  a  gap  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  marks  the  end  of  a  pe- 
riod of  long  service  to  the  Nation  by  Bill 
and  his  late  father  before  him. 

My  wife,  Barbara,  and  I  extend  to 
Bill's  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, William  H.  Bates  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

His  long  record  of  service  to  his  con- 
gressiesal  district,  his  State,  a<id  his  Na- 
tion was  marked  by  integrity,  effective- 
ness, and  dedication  to  sound  principles 
of  government.  He  served  his  country 
well  during  his  career  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  continued  to  serve  it  well  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congrress. 

Mrs.  Derwlnski  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bates 
and  her  daughter. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
years  in  Congress  I  got  to  know  and  re- 
spect Bill  Bates.  We  had  something  in 
common  in  that  we  were  both  graduates 
of  Brown  University,  and  we  shared 
many  happy  moments  discussing  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  Brown. 

He  will  be  missed  in  Congress  because 
of  his  intelligence  and  decency.  I  per- 
sonally am  glad  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  know  him. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  saddened  by  the  death  of  Repre- 
sentative William  H.  Bates,  a  great  and 
good  man.  and  an  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress.  He  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciples, with  a  sense  of  humor  that  never 
failed  to  provide  a  spiritual  lift  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  loyal 
and  courageous,  and  dedicated  to  public 
service.  Words  are  inadequate  to  state 
the  value  of  his  service  to  our  Nation, 
but  let  it  be  said  here  and  now  that  he 
performed  a  service  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. 

I  consider  it  my  privilege  to  have 
served  in  the  House  with  this  great  man. 
It  is  my  hope  and  my  prayer  that  God 
may  be  comforting  and  kind  and  may 
bring  strength  to  his  survivors,  and  that 
his  memory  may  continue  among  his  col- 
leagues and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Congressman  William  H.  Bates,  of 
Massachasetts,  removed  from  our  ranks 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
was  an  effective  voice  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation.  I  was  immediately  impressed 
upon  first  coming  to  the  Congress  with 
his  grasp  of  the  intricate  details  associ- 
ated with  a  strong  national  defense. 

First  elected  to  the  House  in  February 
1950,  he  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  service.  Certainly,  it  is  the  mark 


of  a  man  that  his  constituents  saw  fit  to 
elect  him  11  times  to  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  not 
for  his  length  of  service,  however,  that 
we  honor  him,  but  rather  for  how  well  he 
served.  For  indeed  if  there  is  one  mark  or 
one  tribute  that  we  could  pay  to  him,  it 
would  be  to  say  that  he  was  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  will  be  poorer 
because  of  his  loss,  but  richer  because  he 
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Mr.  "PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  real  sadness  that  we  mark  to- 
day the  passing  of  a  good  man  and  an 
able  legislator.  Bill  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  doubt  if  there  was  any  man  in  this 
body  as  genuinely  popular  as  Bill  Bates. 
He  had  a  knack  for  making  friends,  and 
our  loss  is  a  real  one. 

Bill  Bates  was  not  only  a  popular 
man,  he  was  an  able  one.  Those  who  have 
known  him  over  the  years  know  of  his 
devotion  to  ills  job.  When  he  spoke  on  an 
issue,  he  was  listened  to.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  judgment  and  experience;  he  was 
receptive  to  the  problems  of  others  and 
quick  to  come  up  with  realistic  solutions 
to  them. 

The  death  of  Bill  Bates  deprives  us 
of  a  man  of  good  humor,  breadth  of  vi- 
sion, and  ability.  He  exemplified,  as 
nearly  as  a  single  individual  can,  those 
qualities  that  make  up  an  ideal  legis- 
lator, those  of  us  who  knew  him  have 
lost  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Honorable  William  H.  Bates,  a  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  and  a  great 
American.  His  wisdom  and  guidance  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years  to  come. 

For  19  years  he  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation  with  unselfish 
dedication.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

For  9  years  before  his  election  to  Con- 
gress, Bill  Bates  served  this  Nation  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  participating  in  assaults 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  the  Japanese  mainland. 
He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

His  untimely  passing  has  placed  a 
burden  on  the  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
for  a  man  of  Congressman  Bates'  cali- 
ber is  irreplaceable.  Future  generations 
of  Americans  will  greatly  benefit  from 
his  national  contributions. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  fine 
family,  and  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  having  known  William  H.  Bates. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  and  the  Congress  share  the  loss 
of  his  family  in  the  passing  of  William 
Henry  Bates.  This  House  had  no  more 
able  or  dedicated  Member,  nor  one 
more  beloved  by  his  colleagues.  He  was 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
high  ability.  His  unfailing  good  humor 
and  hiunan  warmth  made  him  a  joy  to 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him.  He  had  such  boundless 
energy,  was  so  filled  with  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, and  possessed  such  a  generous 
amount  of  honest  goodness  that  what 
would  be  a  tragic  illness  in  any  life 
seemed  doubly  so  in  his. 


It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  heaven 
was  made  richer  as  the  earth  was  made 
poorer  by  his  passing.  We  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  his  life.  He  shall  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged,  indeed,  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  this  £?}ecial  tribute 
to  the  late  Hon.  William  H.  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Just  a  few  short  days  ago  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  regardless  of  political 
affiliation,  and  many  thousands  of  people 
throughout  this  ooimtry  and  our  great 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  were 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  that  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague  had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  19  years  have 
oonstituted  the  most  challenging  legis- 
lative  period  in  our  history.  Throughout 
this  time  Congressman  Bates  served  this 
Nation,  this  House,  his  State,  and  his  dis- 
trict with  dedicated  Integrity,  wisdom, 
diligence,  and  effectiveness.  His  unsur- 
passed industry  and  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  committee  assignments,  legislative 
responsibilities,  and  personal  concern  for 
the  solution  of  constituents'  problems  is 
a  byword  in  this  House  and  our  Common- 
wealth. The  legend  of  this  great  and  good 
man's  generous  spirit  will  forever  bright- 
en the  annals  and  the  atmosphere  of  this 
Chamber. 

Affectionately  known  as  Bill  to  almost 
everyone,  he  was  a  man  entirely  without 
pretension.  Above  and  beyond  all  other 
things,  he  was  beloved  by  all  of  us  be- 
cause of  his  humble  attitude,  his  compas- 
sionate imderstanding,  his  patient  toler- 
ance, his  optimistic  di^xtsition,  his  quiet 
humor,  his  genuine  friendship,  and  his 
ever-kindly  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  service  here 
Bill  Bates  accomplished  many  outstand- 
ing legislative  achievements  to  benefit 
this  country  and  his  people  at  home. 

However,  his  greatest  contribution  to 
his  fellow  men  was  the  personal  example 
he  provided  for  all  of  us  here,  and  for 
those  who  will  oome  after,  of  honor  and 
wholesomeness  in  patriotic  service.  Bill 
Bates  will  be  sorely  missed  by  everyone 
ever  privileged  to  know  him  but  he  has 
left  here  a  permanent  inspiration  for 
which  this  Congress  and  this  Nation  will 
remain  forever  grateful. 

At  this  time  of  great  sorrow,  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  ssmipathy  to  his  gracious 
wife,  Jean,  his  wonderful  daughter, 
Susan,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  while  we  join  in  our  prayers  that 
the  great  soul  of  our  beloved,  departed 
friend  will  rest  in  eternal  peace. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  William  H.  Bates,  our  late  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
is  a  great  one — both  for  the  Congress  and 
for  the  Nation  he  so  admirably  served. 

For  20  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Bill  Bates  worked  with 
great  Industry  and  devotion  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  security  through 
a  otrong  national  defense.  America  is 
indebted  to  him  for  that  devotion.  His 
talents  for  action  and  solid  accomplish- 
ment will  be  sorely  missed  in  this 
Chamber. 

From  a  personal  viewpoint,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  a  col- 
league whose  warmly  affable  nature  and 
graceful  humor  lightened  and  uplifted 
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these  Halls.  In  a  time  of  national  ques- 
tioning of  values,  Bill  Bates  represented 
a  moral  authority  and  ethical  conviction 
unsurpassed  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am,  indeed,  very  sorry  to  see  him 
prematurely  depart  from  our  midst,  and 
I  would  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  today  in 
mourning  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
WaLiAM  Bates. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Bill  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability,  and  a  high  sense  of  purpose.  It 
was  these  qualities  that  stamped  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House,  and  endeared  him  to 
his  constituency. 

Though  there  Is  Uttle  that  one  can  say 
to  ease  his  family's  sorrow,  I  know  that 
Bill's  wife  and  children  can  take  con- 
solation in  the  sure  knowledge  that 
his  compassion  and  dedicated  service 
touched  all  who  knew  him,  and  made  all 
our  lives  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  on 
this  day  of  special  memory  in  a  word  of 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Congressman  William  Bates  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Bill  Bates  resigned  from  a 
promising  career  in  the  U.S.  Navy  at  the 
age  of  33  to  begin  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  House,  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  Through  more  than  nine 
terms,  he  earned  the  reputation  as  a 
leading  expert  in  the  House  on  defense 
affairs,  rising  to  the  ranking  minority 
position  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  His  efforts  on  the  Joint  Caca- 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  instru- 
mental in  establishing  this  Nation's  pol- 
icy  and  direction  along  a  largely  un- 
charted course.  Above  all,  he  was  a  warm 
and  personal  friend.  His  untimely  death 
diminishes  the  House.  Bill  Bates  will 
be  missed  by  all. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion, and  in  particular  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  has  lost  a  fine 
public  servant  and  a  dedicated  citizen, 
in  the  passing  of  our  colleague,  William 
H.  Bates. 

Serving  In  his  eighth  term  in  the 
House,  Bill  Bates  had  risen  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  he  was  the  sec- 
ond ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

A  veteran  of  naval  service,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  his  devotion  to  duty 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  gained  high  respect 
from  his  colleagues  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  pursued  the  al- 
«^ays-demanding  responsibilities  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  our  armed  services. 
He  also  took  intense  interest  in  the 
related  area  of  atomic  energy,  with  his 
membership  on  the  joint  committee. 
Through  his  combination  of  committee 
niemberships,  he  had  gained  excellent 
background  imderstanding  and  judg- 
ment in  these  vital  matters  of  national 
defense  which  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  colleagues. 

Bill  came  to  the  House  in  1950,  suc- 
king his  father,  the  late  Honorable 
^^rge  J.  Bates,  who  was  serving  his 
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seventh  term  in  the  House  when  he  met 
a  tragic  death  in  an  airplane  accident 
at  Washington  National  Airport  in  1949. 

The  passing  of  Bill  Bates  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  all  of  his  many  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere.  A  robust  man 
until  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  highly 
respected  in  every  regard.  Then  came 
the  illness  from  cancer  which  led  to  his 
untimely  death. 

My  Sympathy  goes  out  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  daughter  in  their  bereavement. 
They  have  lost  a  devoted  husband  and 
father.  We  have  lost  a  great  friend  and 
colleague.  Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
finest  citizens. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
usual and  rare  qualities  of  character 
were  concaitrated  in  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Bill  Bates.  All  of  us  were  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  his  friendly  and  helpful 
cooperation  when  matters  involving  his 
committee  required  our  individual  at- 
tention. While  deeply  serious  in  political 
conviction.  Bill  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
lighter  side  of  politics  and  his  quick  and 
ready  wit  frequently  entertained  and 
amused  others.  The  depth  of  his  Interest 
in  others  was  demonstrated  not  only  in 
his  relationships  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  the  employees  of  the  House  and 
Capitol  also  shared  his  love  and  affection. 
During  his  illness  it  was  my  privilege  to 
personally  witness  his  warmth  and  wit 
when  Ernest  S.  Petinaud,  maltre  d'  of  the 
Members  Dining  Room  permitted  me  to 
read  a  personal  letter  from  his  friend 
Bill  Bates  who  was  then  in  the  hospital 
expecting  to  recover  from  the  dread  dis- 
ease that  was  to  take  his  Ufe.  The  re- 
lationship was  known  only  to  the  two  of 
them,  which  again  was  a  unique  ability 
of  Bill's — to  make  each  one  of  us  feel 
that  our  friendship  with  him  was  some- 
thing extra  special. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  in  my  remarks,  with  the  ex- 
press permission  of  our  good  friend 
Ernest: 

HOTTSE  OF  Representativks. 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  30. 1969. 
Mr.  Ernest  S.  Petpjattd, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Client:  I  reaUy  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  card  and  note  which  recalls  to 
my  mind  our  close  and  fond  association  for 
many  years.  I  had  feared  that  during  my  ill- 
ness you  might  have  turned  me  over  for  a 
new  manager  but  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
prolonged  convalescence  has  given  me  a  good 
deal  of  time  for  contemplation  and  you  would 
be  amazed  at  the  Ideas  I  have  concerning 
our  future.  In  terms  of  bonanza,  the  signa- 
ture on  the  menu  exploitation  wlU  seem  In- 
flnlteslmal.  I  shall  discuss  these  matters 
with  you  as  soon  as  time  permits.  In  the 
meantime,  all  my  services  will  be  for  free. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  good  care 
of  Dr.  Dean  when  he  visited  the  Capitol  with 
Bill  Hogan  from  ihy  office. 

Trusting  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  be- 
fore I  return,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bnx  Bates. 

Our  sympathy  and  condolences  are  ex- 
tended to  members  of  the  Bates  family 
with  the  fervent  prayer  that  God  will 
continue  to  sustain  them  in  this  hour  of 
trial  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  a  personal  friend,  Bill  Bates. 


Both  Bill  and  his  father  served  with 
my  father  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  all.  Bill  served  his  country  9 
years  in  the  Navy  and  the  18  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

But  it  was  not  this  tenure  which 
marked  him  as  a  leader  and  loyal  Ameri- 
can. It  was  his  service  and  dedication.  He 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  distinction. 

Bill  Bates  served  always  as  a  states- 
man and  not  a  politician.  The  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  were  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  consider  for  Bill  Bates. 

We  will  miss  him  in  this  Chamber  and 
I  know  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Massachusetts  will  miss  his  leadership. 

My  wife  and  I  both  offer  our  sympathy 
in  this  hour  to  his  wife  Pearle  and  his 
daughter  Susan. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  with  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  Henry  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 
I  join  my  colleagues  of  both  parties  in 
mourning  the  tragic  and  untimely  loss  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated Representatives  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Bill  Bates  had  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  in 
Massachusetts  for  19  years.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Bill  was  also  the 
second  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
served  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  U.S, 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. 

Bill  attended  the  Saint  James  Paro- 
chial School  and  the  Worcester  Academy 
before  matriculating  at  BrowTi  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete. 
He  later  was  awarded  a  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Bill  Bates  had  been  a  dedicated  naval 
officer  for  10  years,  when  tragedy  claimed 
the  life  of  his  distinguished  father,  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Bates.  Bill  won  a 
special  election  in  February  1950,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  had  been  reelected  to 
the  Congress  each  term  since. 

Bill  Bates  was  perhaps  the  most 
knowledgeable  Member  of  the  House  in 
areas  concerning  the  national  defense. 
A  stanch  advocate  of  a  strong  America, 
Bill  weis  a  powerful  supporter  of  a  mod- 
ernized nuclear  Navy.  Yet  he  wanted 
only  to  create  and  preserve,  not  to  de- 
stroy. He  worked  to  solidify  and  pre- 
serve our  country's  security  and  strength 
only  so  that  we  could  more  effectively 
work  for  peace.  His  military  competence 
and  expertise  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
great  importance  to  our  national  welfare, 
even  at  his  early  age. 

He  was  a  nonpartisan  statesman, 
whose  actions  and  achievements  were 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest.  He  was 
an  ideal  legislator:  the  people  and  their 
needs  came  first  for  him.  Deeply  reli- 
gious. Bill  Bates  fulfilled  the  Christian 
principles  he  lived  by.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  devoted  servant  of  his  God,  his  Na- 
tion, and  his  people.  We  all  shall  miss 
him  greatly. 
In  the  words  of  Angelo  Patri: 
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In  one  aenae,  tbere  U  no  deatb.  The  Ufe 
of  a  »oul  on  earth  lasts  beyond  his  departure. 
You  will  always  feel  that  life  touching  yours, 
that  voice  speaking  to  you,  that  spirit  look- 
ing out  of  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  In  the 
famlUar  things  he  touched,  worked  with, 
loved  as  familiar  friends,  he  lives  on  in 
your  Ufe  and  In  the  lives  of  aU  others  that 
knew  him. 
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I  extend  my  deepest  sympatWes  and 
my  most  sincere  condolences  to  his  fam- 
ily and  to  his  many  friends — Specially 
to  his  wife,  Pearle,  his  daughter,  Susan, 
his  mother,  Nora,  and  to  his  three  sis- 
ters and  brothers. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  our 
friend  and  colleague,  William  H.  Bates, 
will  not  again  appear  In  this  Chamber. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  said  recently,  al- 
though we  knew  of  the  gravity  of  Bill's 
Illness  all  of  us  thought  in  terms  of  when, 
not  If,  he  would  return.  Seldom  has  the 
passing  of  a  Member  been  so  deeply  and 
.sincerely  mourned  by  all  of  his  colleagues 
jon  bptb  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Bill  Bates'  worth  never  was  measured 
by  narrow  or  partisan  standards  because 
his  tireless  contributions  to  this  House 
and  to  the  Nation  never  were  narrow  or 
partisan.  He  was  a  big  man:  big  of  stat- 
ure, of  inteUect,  of  heart,  of  spirit. 
Goodness,  honor,  and  intelligence  shone 
on  his  face  like  a  badge  of  the  Inner  man. 
We  grieve  that  his  life  has  ended  at  its 
noontime.  We  grieve  for  the  loss  of  the 
many  additional  years  he  should  have 
been  with  us.  And  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  to  Mrs.  Bates  and  their  daughter 
Susan. 
In  the  words  of  John  Donne: 

Death    be    not    proud,    though    some    have 

called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so 
For    those   whom   thou   thlnk'st   thou   dost 

overthrow  .  .  . 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally. 
And  death  shall  be  no  more;   IJeath,  thou 

shall  die. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  mtmy,  many  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  William  h.  Bates,  an 
exceptionally  able  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  his  service  in  this  body  paralleled 
my  own,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  closely 
following  all  of  his  activities.  Early  in 
our  association,  I  discovered  that  here 
was  a  man  upon  whose  advice  I  could 
depend. 

Long  before  he  assumed  his  great  re- 
sponsibility as  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  important  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  searched  him  out  for  his 
views  on  matters  that  affected  our  na- 
tional defense  problems. 

His  long  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
well  prepared  him  for  his  work  on  this 
committee.  His  record  in  that  service  was 
Indeed  outstanding.  He  rose  from  the 
position  of  apprentice  seaman  to  that 
of  lieutenant  commander,  a  position  he 
still  held  when  elected  to  succeed  his 
distinguished  father,  ■  Congressman 
George  J.  Bates.  ' 

Equally  distingxiished  was  his  work 
In  the  Congress.  The  legislation  that  he 
contributed  served  well  his  Nation. 

William  Bates  was  cast  in  the  same 
mold  as  our  patriots  of  old.  He  devoted 


all  of  his  tremendous  energies  and  capa- 
bilities to  the  service  of  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
finest  leaders.  We  shall  long  mourn  him. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  William  H. 
Bates.  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  to  know  and  serve  with  him  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bill  Bates  loved  his  country.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
more  than  9  years,  attaining  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  Following  his 
service,  he  was  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  reelected  to  each  succeeding 
Congress.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  where 
he  served  as  minority  leader.  He  believed 
in  a  strong  national  defense. 

Bill  Bates  believed  in  the  principles 
and  ideals  that  made  our  Nation  great. 
He  believed  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  our  informal 
House  Textile  Committee  seeking  always 
to  help  this  great  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
national  defense  and  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Bill  Bates'  service  here  in  this  House 
was  fearless,  forthright,  and  courageous. 
He  was  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the 
people  he  served.  He  always  exhibited 
judgment  and  integrity  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  his  office. 
We  shall  miss  our  dear  friend. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  my  deepest  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bates  and 
the  family. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  rise  today 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  our  most 
beloved  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates,  whose  untimely  death  pro- 
foundly grieves  all  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him. 

Some  of  my  most  pleasant  and  endur- 
ing memories  have  come  from  the  many 
years  Bill  Bates  and  I  were  neighbors  in 
the  old  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
His  warm  and  engaging  personality  was 
delightfully  accented  with  a  gentle  and 
lively  wit.  and  his  entire  being  radiated 
friendliness  and  joviality.  He  was  unfail- 
ingly a  dependable  friend,  always  coop- 
erative, and  a  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  Bill  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  his  fellow  man.  and  took 
great  joy  in  serving  his  constituents  with 
intense  dedication  and  devotion.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  was  better  liked. 

Nearly  20  years  ago.  Bill  gave  up  a 
promising  naval  career  to  succeed  to  the 
seat  previously  held  by  his  late  father, 
George,  who  was  tragically  killed  in  an 
aircraft  accident  here  in  Washington. 
Immediately  upon  assuming  his  seat,  the 
young  gentleman  from  Massachusetts' 
Sixth  Congressional  District  applied  him- 
self diligently  and  industriously  to  his 
legislative  endeavors,  and  rose  to  become 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  His 
special  competence  in  military  affairs  was 
widely  acknowledged,  and  he  was  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  best  informed  au- 
thorities on  military  matters.  Bill  was 
also  an  outstanding  member  of  the  im- 
portant and  sensitive  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  as  well  as  a  highly 


valued  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  He  was  a 
skilled  legislator  who  worked  imceasingly 
for  the  security  and  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  an  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  Nation,  his  State,  and  his  district 
have  lost  a  devoted  patriot  and  servant 
His  friends  and  his  loved  ones  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  God.  What  an  addition  he 
Is  to  heaven. 

Mrs.  Delaney  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  one  meets  another  of  such 
warm  personality  and  with  a  sense  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  of  help  in  anyway  he 
can.  For  me  Bill  Bates  was  such  a  per- 
,  son.  He  learned  of  my  personal  concern 
for  the  Indian.  He  was  aware  of  their 
impoverishment.  Bill  would  assure  me 
from  time  to  time  over  the  8  years  that  I 
have  served  here  in  the  Congress,  that 
at  any  time  that  he  could  be  helpful  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  this  dis- 
advantaged segment  of  our  population  he 
could  be  depended  upon  to  help. 

Bill  was  interested  in  helping  in  per- 
sonal ways.  Only  a  few  days  before  I 
heard  of  the  illness  that  befell  him,  I 
mentioned  my  plan  to  try  to  play  golf. 
He  without  hesitation  said,  "Get  a  couple 
of  clubs  and  if  we  can  break  away  for  a 
few  minutes  we'll  go  down-  to  the  gym 
and  I'll  show  you  how  to  hold  the  club 
and  how  to  swing  it.  These  are  Impoi  tant 
to  a  beginner."  He  looked  good.  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  soon  to  be  confined  to  the 
hospital.  The  news  of  his  illness  and  then 
his  death  were  both  hard  for  me  to 
believe. 

The  Lord  deprived  me  of  my  instruc- 
tion from  Bill  Bates  in  how  to  hold  a 
golf  club.  However,  I  should  like  to  think 
that  his  outstanding  example  as  a  fine 
dedicated  Christian,  an  able  legislator. 
and  a  patient,  considerate  friend  with 
the  highest  type  of  honesty  and  integrity 
may  not  be  entirely  lost  upon  me  with 
his  departure. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bodj- 
is  always  diminished  by  the  death  of  any 
one  of  its  Members — especially  one  as  ef- 
fective, as  respected  and  as  greatly  be- 
loved as  was  Bill  Bates. 

For  me,  one  of  the  more  beautiful  and 
meaningful  passages  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  our  common  Involvement  in 
mankind— and  the  inevitability  of  the 
day  on  which  that  earthly  involvement 
must  end — was  penned  years  ago  by  the 
English  poet  and  divine,  John  Donne. 
These  are  his  words,  familiar  to  all  of  us: 
No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself;  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
Europe  Is  the  lees,  as  well  as  If  a  promontory 
weie,  as  well  as  If  a  manor  of  thy  friends  or 
of  thine  own  were:  any  man's  deatb  dimin- 
ishes me,  because  I  am  involved  In  mankind; 
and  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Bates,  this 
body — and  I  would  venture  to  say  man- 


kind, as  well — has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished; and  the  bell  that  now  tolls  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  for  our  departed  friend 
tolls,  most  poignantly,  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

If  this  seems  peculiarly  so  in  this  sad 
Instance,  that  fact  has  more  behind  it 
than  the  relative  youthfulness  of  our 
friend  and  the  shockingly  swift  nature  of 
the  illness  that  took  him  from  our  midst. 
For  we  have  experienced  losses  of  that 
nature  before — and  will  again.  But,  as 
the  waters  of  a  pond  subside  back  into 
stillness  after  a  pebble  has  been  dropped 
into  them,  life  resumes  and  things  move 
inevitably  onward,  and  the  surprisingly 
short  period  of  time  within  which  the  ab- 
sence of  a  respected  and  honored  col- 
league is  no  longer  remarked  upon  is  good 
evidence — for  all  of  us — that  none  of  us 
is  indispensable,  no  matter  how  tempting 
the  thought. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  soon  forget  Bill  Bates — nor  fail  to 
miss  his  always  encouraging  and  helpful 
presence.  For  Bill  was  one  of  those  rare 
persons  whose  personalities  are  literally 
such  as  to  brighten  any  room  and  lighten 
any  mood — whose  sunny  smile  and  cheer- 
ful words  in  passing  can  make  everyone's 
day  just  a  little  bit  better,  no  matter  how 
badly  it  may  have  started. 

This  is  how  it  was  with  Bill  Bates, 
who  gave  so  generously  of  himself — and 
of  his  strengths  and  talents — to  those 
who  needed  them:  His  constituents,  his 
colleagues  and  friends,  his  family  and,  of 
course,  his  Nation.  And  It  Is  because  of 
the  kind  of  man  he  was  that  this  House 
so  genuinely  mourns  his  passing — and 
each  and  every  one  of  us  feels  so  greatly 
diminished  thereby. 

Mrs.  Roblson  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sincere  regrets  to  Bill's  widow  and 
daughter,  as  to  his  other  loved  ones. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  emptiness  here  in  the  Capitol  caused 
by  the  passing  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  late  Honorable  William  H. 
Bates.  It  is  Inadequate  to  say  merely 
that  we  miss  him.  His  absence  is  deeply 
felt  by  each  of  us. 

Bill  Bates,  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  Congress,  deserved  the  full 
measure  of  our  admiration.  It  is  es- 
pecially tragic  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
Bill  well,  that  someone  so  full  of  life  has 
fallen  so  yoimg.  so  full  of  promise,  and 
with  so  much  to  offer  his  district  and  his 
Nation. 

He  gave  freely  of  himself — as  a  U.S. 
Representative  and  as  a  friend.  It  is 
sadly  ironic  that  both  he  and  his  es- 
teemed father,  the  late  Representative 
C5eorge  J.  Bates,  died  tragically  in  the 
midst  of  careers  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  their  constituents  and  all  people  of 
this  Nation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  Bill  Bates 
all  the  praise  and  admiration  that  is  due 
him.  He  was  sm  honest  man  and  a  dili- 
gent legislator,  probably  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  Congress 
concerning  matters  of  national  defense. 
He  was  also  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  and 
a  loving  husband,  father,  and  son.  I  ex- 
tend deepest  sympathy  to  the  wife, 
mother,  and  daughter  of  Congressman 
Bates  and  to  the  rest  of  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
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With  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of 
our  colleague.  Congressman  William  H. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts.  As  has  been 
said  by  so  many.  Bill  had  a  wonderful 
personality  and  always  had  time  for  ev- 
eryone. Possessed  of  energy  and  ability, 
he  leaves  a  record  unsurpassed  for  de- 
votion to  his  duties.  It  is  hard  to  imder- 
stand  how  anyone  who  is  right  at  the 
peak  of  his  success  would  be  taken  from 
us.  However,  the  accomplishments  of  his 
work  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

To  his  wife  and  family  we  extend  our 
deepest  and  slncerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  a  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  and 
friend,  William  Bates. 

Throughout  his  long  career  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  demon- 
strated a  deep  commitment  both  to  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Massachusetts  and  to  the  Nation. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked  with 
him  respected  him  not  only  for  h<s  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  as  a  legislator, 
but  also  for  his  warmth  and  friendliness 
as  an  individual. 

His  death  has  deprived  Congress  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  a  valuable 
public  servant.  His  colleagues  have  lost  a 
good  friend.  I  hope  that  his  family  can 
be  comforted  by  remembering  that  he 
lived  a  meaningful  and  productive  life. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  to- 
day with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memoi-y  of  William  H.  Bates,  a 
sincere,  dedicated  American  and  our 
friend.  During  the  time  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  here  with  him  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  was  always  Impressed  by 
this  able  legislator  and  loyal  public 
servant.  His  accomplishments  were  many 
and  he  was  tnily  an  example  for  all  of 
us  to  follow.  This  statesman's  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  one  of 
us  here  today  Joins  in  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hlp- 
p>ocrates  said : 

Life  Is  short  and  Art  long.  The  Occasion 
fleeOng;  experience  fallacious  and  Judgment 
difficult. 

How  poignant  this  remark  becomes 
when  a  loved  and  respected  Member  of 
this  body  is  removed  untimely  from  our 
midst. 

The  personal  connections  between  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress are  unique  in  many  ways.  We  stand 
in  absolute  equality  here,  responsible 
only  to  our  constituents  and  to  our  con- 
sciences. And  yet  we  depend  upon  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  if  we  are  to  ac- 
complish anything.  Somehow  we  must 
reconcile  our  political  and  sectional  and 
economic  and  personal  interests  in  order 
to  find  a  majority.  All  these  interests  shift 
from  day  to  day  in  an  unpredictable  way. 
That  is  what  makes  the  art  of  Govern- 
ment long  and  tedious,  and  experience  an 
uncertain  guide.  He  who  has  worked  out 
for  himself  an  active  and  useful  place 
In  these  legislative  halls  has  indeed 
proved  himself  a  man. 


Today  we  know  that  Bill  Bates  was 
such  a  man. 

Bill  and  I  came  to  Congress  shortly 
after  the  big  war.  We  saw  similar  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy,  and  we  learned  the  art 
of  law-making  together.  I  had  known 
his  father  before  him,  and  looked  on  him 
as  a  trusted  friend.  Bill  proved  himself, 
a  worthy  successor  to  a  distinguished 
predecessor.  We  valued  him  as  a  congen- 
ial and  dependable  legislator,  true  to  his 
country,  to  his  ideals,  and  to  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

His  passing  leaves  us  infinitely  sad- 
dened. Somehow  we  feel  that  a  bright 
career  was  cut  short  to  the  detriment  of 
his  fellows.  But  we  know,  as  he  knew,  that 
a  Divine  Providence  rules  over  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  things  happen  only  in  con- 
formity with  His  purpose. 

To  his  bereaved  wife  and  family  we  of- 
fer our  most  respectful  condolences,  and 
we  trust  that  their  grief  will  be  assuaged 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  served  his 
place  well  during  all  the  days  which  were 
accorded  him  on  this  temporal  scene. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
sad  news  reached  us  that  Bill  Bates 
had  passed  away,  the  entire  House  lost 
a  friend  and  colleague.  But  I  lost  more. 
I  lost  a  shipmate,  a  comrade-in-arms. 
Bill  Bates  and  I  served  together  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Miami  for  over  a  year  and  a 
half  during  World  War  II.  Together,  we 
plowed  through  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  enjoyed  that  special 
friendship  that  builds  in  an  instant  dur- 
ing wartime  and  lasts  forever. 

Bill  Bates  came  to  us  from  Brown 
University  where  he  developed  an  out- 
standing record,  both  as  a  scholar  and 
as  a  sportsman.  At  Brown,  he  was  an 
all-conference  football  player  and 
aboard  the  Miami  he  was  quickly  dubbed 
as  our  "All-American  Football  Player." 

Bill  was  energetic  and  affable.  It  was 
a  delight  to  see  him  each  day  and  get 
a  dose  of  his  contagious  and  friendly 
personality.  Immediately,  he  gained  the 
respect  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike. 
No  one  was  better  liked:  no  one  was  more 
respected.  Bill  added  something  to  the 
standard  "officer  and  gentleman"  de- 
scription— he  was  a  good  mtin. 

When  the  war  ended  and  we  stepped 
off  our  different  directions.  Bill  and  I 
remained  in  contact.  I  noted  with  pride 
that  he  succeeded  his  father  in  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  I  did  not  dream  that 
I  would  be  honored  to  be  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  this  body.  So,  when  I  came  to 
Washington,  it  was  natural  that  one  of 
my  first  calls  was  to  visit  an  old  buddy — 
Bill  Bates.  He  had  not  changed.  He  still 
had  that  same  sparkle,  boimce,  and  en- 
thusiasm that  he  enjoyed  20  years  liefore. 
Although  he  was  a  Republican  and  I 
was  a  Democrat,  that  never  bothered  our 
friendship.  He  took  me  in  tow,  intro- 
duced me  to  many  Members  in  Congress 
and  helped  me  in  many  ways.  He  con- 
tinued this  through  the  years  and 
months  we  served  together. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
anyone  has  served  in  Congress  who  had 
more  of  an  aggressive,  yet  friendly,  per- 
sonality. Bill  became  an  expert  in  his 
field  of  military  preparedness.  As  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  did  his  homework — 
he  always  new  what  he  was   talking 
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about  I  know  better  than  most  that  his 
Interest  in  military  preparedness  was 
kindled  in  those  early  days  of  World 
War  n  when  Bill  was  serving  his  coun- 
try. Bill  Batks  knew  his  subject  well  as 
many  witnesses  before  his  committee 
ruefully  discovered  when  they  ventured 
beyond  factual  proof  of  their  statements. 
Anyone  testifying  before  his  committee 
had  to  be  prepared  and  willing  to  accept 
the  possibility  of  probing  questions. 

Bill  is  gone,  but  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  be  included 
among  those  who  attended  his  final  cere- 
monies in  Salem,  Mass.  People  by  the 
thousands    lined    the    streets   in   over- 
whelming tribute  to  a  man  and  his  prin- 
ciples. I  was  impressed  again  with  the 
deep  love  his  people  had  for  Bill  Bates, 
for  his  family  and  for  his  late  father. 
Bill  was  loved  and  respected  by  his  con- 
stituents and  they  chose  an  appropriate 
way  to  tell  the  country  of  their  affec- 
tion—they lined  the  streets  in  farewell. 
-  As  hard  as  Bill's  place  will  be  to  fill 
here,  his  place  can  never  be  filled  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  known  him 
over  the  years.  Although  we  have  to  ac- 
cept the  ebb  and  flow  of  life,  all  of  us 
ponder  the  somber  revelation  that  these 
halls  will  not  be  as  cheerful  or  as  pleas- 
ant or  as  challenging  without  our  friend. 
Bill  was  a  noble  soul,  a  great  friend,  and 
an  outstanding  Congressman.  He  served 
his  country  well  and  left  a  record  for  us 
to  follow. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss 
at  the  passing  of  one  of  our  most  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleagues.  Bill 
Bates  will  be  sorely  missed  by  everyone. 
Bill  Bates  was  a  quiet,  sincere,  and  dedi- 
cated American.  He  was  a  man  molded 
in  the  image  of  the  best  American  tra- 
ditions. 

His  untimely  death  is  surely  a  double 
tragedy.  No  one  can  adequately  describe 
the  grief  Bill  Bates'  family  and  loved 
ones  are  suffering  from  his  death.  But 
the  American  people  also  mourn  his 
death.  America  cannot  afford  to  lose  men 
of  the  CEdiber  of  Bill  Bates.  In  the  19 
years  that  he  served  his  country  and  his 
district,  both  on  the  Arined  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  he  set  a  standard  of  loy- 
alty and  dedication  which  all  of  us  may 
admire. 

As  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  said, 
"I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
so  fine  a  gentleman  and  patriot  who  did 
such  honor  to  his  country  and  to  his 
State." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  my  family  extend 
our  most  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Bates,  their  daughter,  Susan,  and  the 
rest  of  his  family. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts congressional  delegation  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Congressman  William  Bates.  Words 
are  inadequate  to  properly  express  the 
great  loss,  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  the  entire  United  States  has  suffered 
in  the  passing  of  the  late  Congressman 
Bates.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Con- 
gressman Bates  almost  every  day  since 
his  office  was  located  on  the  same  floor 
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as  my  office  in  the  Raybum  Office  Build- 
ing and  quite  often  we  walked  over  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  together. 

I  and  the  entire  Nation  was  shocked 
to  learn  of  Congressman  Bates'  sudden 
serious  illness  as  I  thought  he  was  one  of 
the  healthiest  Members  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  all 
that  anyone  could  expect  of  a  Congress- 
man, a  statesman,  and  a  gentleman.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  country  is  a  much 
better  place  to  live  on  account  of  the 
late  Congressman  Bates'  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.   He  always  met 
everyone  with  a  smile  and  never  crit- 
icized anyone.  He  was  a  great  leader  and 
an  outstanding  statesman  and  has  left 
a  record  for  all  the  younger  generation  to 
shoot  for  in  this  world.  I  want  to  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Bates  family  and  know  that  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  his  home  since 
he  was  strictly  a  family  man.  He  left  an 
enviable  record  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  country  during  World  War  n 
especially  during  the  time  he  was  com- 
mander of  his  ship  in  some  of  the  tough- 
est battles.  I  personally  will  always  miss 
serving    with    the    late    Congressman 
Bates  and  feel  that  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  during  my  lifetime. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  death  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Bates,  robbed  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  of  a  public 
servant  who  will  be  sorely  missed.  His 
judgment,  his  understanding,  and  his 
unabashed  love  for  his  coimtry  were 
among  the  many  outstanding  qualities 
that  made  him  an  effective  and  respected 
Mertiber  of  Congress. 

I  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
served  in  the  89th,  90th,  and  91st  Con- 
gresses with  Bill  Bates.  Although  we 
sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
represented  differing  political  philoso- 
phies, I  foimd  that  partisanship  played 
no  part  in  his  thinking  or  his  voting 
when  the  interests  of  the  Nation  were  at 
stake. 

As  a  former  naval  officer,  he  was  one  of 
the  acknowledged  experts  in  the  House 
on  matters  of  defense.  As  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
past  19  years,  he  has  played  an  immeas- 
urable role  in  guiding  this  Nation's  de- 
fense policies  through  some  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  oiu:  history. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  most  sin- 
cere sympathy.  I  know  that  their  grief 
is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
loved  one  leaves  an  outstanding  record 
of  pubUc  service,  and  an  imperishable 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  participated 
in  this  eulogy  today. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  AND  GOLDEN 
AGE  PASSPORTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  two  bills  which  deal 


with  the  utilization  of  our  NatI<Hi's  rec- 
reational areas.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
encouraged  our  citizens  to  "See  America 
First"  and  5  years  sigo  we  started  a 
"passport"  program  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  American  traveler  to  do 
just  that. 

The  passport  concept,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  has  provided  an  incentive 
to  our  citizens  to  travel  in  the  Nation's 
parks  and  recreational  areas  and  I  be- 
lieve this  concept  should  now  be  given 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

In  1968,  we  amended  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  repeal 
the  authority,  on  March  30,  1970,  for 
the  annual  recreation  area  permit 
known  as  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport. 
Our  action  was  based  in  large  part  from 
citizen  complaints  regarding  fees  at 
Corps  of  Engineers'  reservoirs  where  fees 
had  not  been  previously  collected,  and  on 
a  lack  of  revenue,  compared  to  original 
estimates,  from  the  recreation  entrance 
and  user  fees. 

In  essence,  what  we  did  was  to  termi- 
nate a  program  because  it  had  not  lived 
up  to  monetary  projections  and  expecta- 
tions and  because  it  lacked  universal  ap- 
plication, thereby  making  it  difficult  for 
the  public  to  comprehend.  In  any  other 
instance,  the  termination  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  warranted  and  an  affirm- 
ation that  the  Congress  is  providing  its 
oversight  responsibilities  as  it  should.  But 
with  the  passport  program,  we  were 
looking  at  the  dollar  signs  instead  of 
the  citizen  signs.  The  concept  of  a  na- 
tionwide passport  to  all  our  national 
parks,  recreation  areas,  national  monu- 
ments, and  other  Federal  areas  is  still 
valid.  With  some  slight  modifications  in 
the  way  it  is  handled,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  surroimding  the  current  pass- 
port program  has  been  its  lack  of  uni- 
versality. That  is,  not  every  national  rec- 
reational area  is  Included  in  the  current 
program.  In  the  two  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced, this  problem  is  rectified  by  spe- 
cifically naming  the  areas  wherein  the 
passport  would  be  recognized.  The  sec- 
ond major  problem  with  the  current  sys- 
tem has  been  money.  The  glowing  esti- 
mates we  had  back  in  1964  concerning 
the  expected  revenues  were  just  too  opti- 
mistic; however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
over  $15  million  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Ismd  and  water  conservation  fund 
in  the  5-year  life  of  the  program.  We 
simply  have  to  recognize  that  the  pass- 
port system  is  not  a  "moneymaker"  nor 
is  it  even  self-sustaining,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  benefits  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  these  people  have 
been  and  are  willing  to  share  the  cost 
of  the  program.  A  third  general  problem 
with  the  current  system  is  that  some  in- 
dividuals and  groups  took  advantage  of 
the  system.  It  is  regrettable  but  true 
that   whatever   the    Government   does, 
there  is  always  a  small  group  that  will 
try  to  turn  that  action  to  personal  gain. 
We  cannot  allow  that  minority's  ac- 
tion to  ruin  the  passport  concept  for 
the  many  who  want  to  use  the  system 
as  Congress  Intended.  To  terminate  the 
program  because  of  such  action  would 
be  like  ending  the  welfare  system  be- 
cause of  a  few  welfare  cheats,  or  end- 


ing Income  taxes  altogether  because  a 
few  citizens  circumvent  their  load  of 
taxes. 

EXTEND  GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT 

The  first  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
extend  the  current  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port system.  Believing  that  most  past 
and  potential  users  of  the  passport  are 
willing  to  help  the  Government  bear  the 
cost  of  the  system.  I  have  called  for  rais- 
ing the  aimual  fee  to  $10.  Many  of  the 
comments  I  have  received  concerning 
the  Golden  Eagle  system  indicate  that 
the  traveling  public  is  not  adverse  to 
paying  a  little  bit  more  for  the  pass- 
ports. In  fact,  one  letterwriter  told  me: 

If  money  Is  the  problem,  then  Increase 
the  price  of  the  passport  Itself.  Don't  aboUsh 
It  altogether.  Most  of  us  that  use  public  fa- 
cilities would  gladly  pay  twice  the  current 
annual  price  than  do  without  It  entirely. 

EXPANDED    COVERAGE 

In  my  bill  to  extend  the  Golden  Eagle 
Passport,  I  have  spelled  out  the  national 
recreational  areas  that  would  be  required 
to  recognize  and  accept  the  passports. 
Areas  included  are  those  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission — United  States  and  Mexico. 
Including  all,  the  areas  should  end  the 
confusion  over  the  passport.  I  recognize 
that  we  will  have  a  stiff  fight  on  our 
hands  to  make  the  passport  system  luii- 
versal,  however,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
the  system  which  the  Congress  designed 
to  benefit  thousands  were  allowed  to 
lapse  because  of  the  bureaucratic  whims 
of  one  subagency  of  the  Government.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  not 
allow  this  to  happen. 

THE   GOLDEN    ACE    PASSPORT 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  add  a  new  concept  to  the  already 
successful  passport  system.  The  Golden 
Age  Passport  would  make  it  possible  for 
our  senior  citizens  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  America  upon  payment  of  a  one-time 
fee.  The  Golden  Age  Passport,  costing 
$25,  would  be  available  to  the  purchaser 
for  life.  Again,  we  should  not  have  any 
delusions  about  the  Golden  Age  Passport 
being  self-sustaining,  but  it  would  seem 
that  an  inexpensive  passport-to-pleasure 
in  America's  parks  would  be  a  small  price 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port in  order  that  our  senior  citizens  may 
find  enjoyment  in  retirement  travel  in 
the  United  States.  I  mention  "support" 
above  because  this  is  not  a  "free"  pro- 
gram. The  senior  citizen  is  asked  to  share 
the  load  and  if  my  information  is  correct 
about  the  desires  of  the  travelers,  they 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  assume  this 
additional  cost  of  retirement. 

There  is  no  way  to  accurately  predict 
how  many  of  the  new  Golden  Age  Pass- 
ports would  be  issued,  restricted  as  they 
would  be  to  older  Americans,  but  the 
number  will  obviously  be  fairly  small  to 
begin  with  and  I  do  not  believe  this  ad- 
dition to  the  Golden  Eagle  program 
would  unduly  burden  those  responsible 
in  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  new  program  is 
to  assist  those  who  want  to  travel  in 


America  during  their  retirement;  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  retirees  to 
make  such  travel  attractive. 

TEXT   OF   BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  appended  to  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  two  bills  men- 
tioned above  with  the  hope  that  after  ex- 
amination of  the  texts,  other  Members 
will  join  with  me  in  saving  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  and  in  creating  the 
Golden  Age  Passport. 

OoLOEN  Eagle 

A  blU  to  continue  the  Golden  Eagle  Program 
estabUshed    under    the    Land    and    Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  15,  1968  (82  SUt.  364;  PubUc 
Law  90-401 ) ,  is  repealed. 

(b)  That  subsection  added  to  section  2  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  by  section  2  of  such  Act  of  July  IS, 
1968  (82  Stat.  355;  Public  Law  90-401),  and 
designated  as  subsection  (c) ,  Is  redesignated 
as  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (1)  of  the  second  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "An  annual  fee  of  not  more  than  97" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "An  annual  fee 
of  not  more  than  $10". 


OoLDEN  Age 
A  biU  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lifetime  fee  for  persons  sixty-five  years  of 
age  or  over  for  admission  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  administered  by  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  establish  a  Golden 
Age  Passport  for  a  fee  of  $25  payable  by  any 
person  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  entering 
an  area  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  Act 
by  private  noncommercial  automobile  wlilch, 
if  paid,  shall  excuse  the  person  playing  such 
fee  and  anyone  who  accompanies  him  in 
such  automobile  from  payment  of  any  other 
fee  for  admission  to  that  area,  and  any 
other  area  referred  to  in  such  section  2,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  bolder  of  such  pass- 
port. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  sbaU  apply  with  respect 
to  entrance  or  admission  fees  or  charges  for 
any  area  administered  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Iiand  Management,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  or  the  United  States  section 
of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  (United  States  and  Mexico). 
Possession  of  a  Golden  Age  Passport  used 
for  entrance  or  admission  to  any  area  de- 
scribed in  this  section  wlU  not  excuse  the 
holder  of  such  passport  from  payment  of  any 
other  user  fees  or  charges  which  may  be 
levied  within  any  such  area. 

Sec.  3.  All  fees  coUected  under  this  Act 
shaU  be  covered  into  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  estabUshed  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  March 
31,  1970. 


FIVE-PERCENT    INTEREST    ON    U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man frcHn  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  an  increase  in 
the  interest  on  UJS.  savings  bonds  to  a 
more  realistic  figure  of  5  percent.  Back 
in  February  of  this  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  objective 
and  have  been  in  touch  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Treasury  Department 
several  times  in  the  intervening  months 
to  urge  that  this  action  be  taken.  It  is 
most  encouraging  that  the  administra- 
tion is  honoring  its  commitment  to  the 
many  people  who  are  helping  our  Gov- 
ernment by  buying  these  bonds. 

This  increase  is  long  overdue  since 
large  investors  have  been  getting  7  per- 
cent on  short-term  Federal  borrowing 
and  its  time  that  the  average  family  man 
be  given  consideration  as  he  helps  Uncle 
Sam  while  building  up  a  nest  egg  for  re- 
tirement or  to  finance  a  college  educa- 
tion for  hlB  children. 

I  pledge  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  push 
for  early  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion's request,  and  as  evidence  of  my 
deep  interest  in  this  matter,  I  include  my 
remarks  here  on  the  House  fioor  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  March  11.  and  April  24  of  this 
year  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Proposed  Increase  in  Interest  Rates  on 
Series  E  Government  Bonds 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  increase  the  Interest  rates  paid 
on  series  E  Government  bonds  to  5  percent. 
The  current  rates  on  this  type  of  Government 
security  are  unrealistic  and  in  my  opinion 
penalize  the  small  investor. 

E  bond  buyers  get  a  mere  4.25  percent 
after  7  years.  whUe  the  big  financiers  and 
Investors  who  can  buy  Federal  securities  in 
blocks  of  $5,000  or  more,  are  realizing  6  and 
7  percent  return  on  their  investment  today. 

The  E  bond  purchases  have  been  going 
out  of  favor  with  the  American  public,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  January  alone 
cashing  in  of  E  bonds  exceeded  purchases 
by  $61  million.  When  people  are  cashing  In 
more  bonds  than  they  are  buying,  it  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  the  program  needs  a 
change.  The  current  "Freedom  Shares"  pro- 
gram, which  requires  purchase  of  E  bonds 
before  the  higher  interest  shares  can  be 
bought,  has  been  largely  unsuccessful.  An 
Increase  to  5  percent  on  Interest  paid  to 
purchasers  of  E  bonds — which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  amounts  as  small  as  $17.50.  as  you 
know — would  bring  the  rate  more  in  line 
with    current    bank    Interest    rates. 

I  should  say,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
Americans  who  have  been  buying  E  bonds 
for  patriotic  reasons  are  disgusted  with  the 
spendorama  that  has  marked  the  past  8 
years,  and  caused  the  Government  to  gO' 
Into  the  market  to  borrow  so  heavily.  The 
best  spur  to  bond  sales  will  come  when  there 
is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  Intends  to  get  its  fiscal  house 
in  order. 

Inteeest  Rates  on  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  third 
straight  month,  more  U.S.  savings  bonds  and 
freedom  shares  were  cashed  in  by  Americans 
than  were  bought  for  the  future.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  present  rates  of 
Interest  being  paid  on  these  bonds  are  un- 
realistic and  unfair.  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation (H.R.  7015)  which  would  authorize 
the  President  to  raise  the  Interest  rates  to 
at  least  compare  with  bank  rates.  We  cannot 
expect  the  small  Investor  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
terest earnings  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
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when  big  investors  In  Federal  secvirltles  are 
grabbing  off  Interest  rates  above  6  percent. 
When  $13  million  more  Series  E  bonds 
were  cashed  in  than  were  piirchased  last 
month.  It  should  be  obvious  that  more  and 
more  Americans  are  realizing  that  under 
present  Interest  rates  these  bonds  are  not 
good  Investments.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress can  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  will  take  action  to  bring  these  bonds  up 
In  line  with  today's  money  market.  Savings 
bonds  have  long  been  an  important  part  of 
Federal  borrowing,  as  well  as  providing  finan- 
cial security  and  a  convenient  way  to  save 
through  payroll  deductions  for  millions  of 
Americans.  We  should  not  let  this  program 
wither  for  lack  of  action. 


Americans  Cash  in  More  U.S.  Savings 

Bonos  Than  Purchaskd 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  March 
for  the  fifth  straight  month,  Americans 
cashed  In  more  U.S.  savings  bonds  than  they 
bought.  Purchases  amounted  to  $336,907,000 
while  redemptions  totaled  $394,116,000.  It  Is 
obvious  that  these  bonds  have  ceased  to  be 
competitive  In  today's  money  market.  It  Is 
time  for  Congress  to  act  to  eliminate  the 
414 -percent  celling  for  Interest  to  be  paid 
on  these  bonds. 

These  are  $45  billion  worth  of  these  bonds 
outstanding,  about  15  percent  of  our  na- 
tional debt.  They  represent  the  savings 
mainly  of  small  Investors.  For  many,  their 
bonds  are  their  only  savings,  a  nest  egg 
against  financial  need.  In  1960  U.S.  bonds 
represented  20  percent  of  all  savings.  Today 
they  are  only  13  percent.  We  should  encour- 
age more  Americans  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  buymg  a  bond  a  month  through  the  con- 
venience of  payroll  deductions.  But,  we  can- 
not expect  them  to  buy  bonds  that  are  pay- 
ing nearly  a  whole  percentage  point  less 
than  a  bank  account.  I  am  pleased  that 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy  has  in- 
dicated that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
preparing  to  ask  for  changes  In  the  bond 
interest  rate.  Back  on  February  18  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  accomplish 
this  end,  H.R.  7015,  which  Is  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  have  heard  complaints  from  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  there  Is  little  to  do  in 
the  way  of  legislation.  May  I  suggest  that 
prompt  action  on  the  bond  bill  would  help 
the  Government  and  mllUona  of  small  in- 
vestors. 


UJI.    REPORT    ON    GAS    AND    GERM 
WARFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pmghan).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  2.  1969,  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
of  the  United  Nations  released  an  excel- 
lent report  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  The  Secretary's  report  recom- 
mends that  all  nations  ratify  the  Geneva 
protocol  of  1925  banning  first  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare;  it  rec- 
ommends that  all  nations  agree  that  the 
protocol  applies4o  all  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents,  including  tear  gas  or 
harassing  agents;  and  it  calls  on  all 
countries  to  reach  agreement  to  halt  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpil- 
ing of  all  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare agents  and  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  arsenals  of  weapons. 

I  welcome  the  Secretaiy  General's  rec- 
ommendation that  all  nations  ratify  the 
Geneva  protocol.  Thla  recommendation 
reinforces  the  need  for  the  United  States 


to  act  promptly  to  ratify  this  useful  arms 
control  treaty.  I  have  asked  President 
Nixon  to  resubmit  the  Geneva  protocol 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  As  of  this 
date,  75  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
protocol  be  resubmitted  for  ratification. 
In  addition.  Chairman  William  Ftjl- 
BRiGHT  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  hold  hearings  on  the  protocol 
should  President  Nixon  send  it  to  the 
Congress  for  action.  Despite  our  an- 
nounced support  for  the  principals  of 
the  protocol,  we  remain  one  of  the  few 
nations  that  has  not  acceded  to  the 
protocol. 

Both  tear  gas  and  defoliants  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  chemical  agents  that 
are  discussed  by  the  report.  The  report 
and  the  Seretary's  recommendations 
make  it  clear  that  the  use  of  tear  gas 
and  defoliants  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  are  believed  to  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The 
report,  in  effect,  reinforces  the  need  to 
maintain  the  principal  of  no  use  of  gas 
as  opposed  to  use  of  some  gases  and 
nonuse  of  others. 

The  Secretary's  report  makes  it  clear 
that  the  testing  and  use  of  biological 
warfare  agents  pose  health  hazards  to 
everyone— that  the  deadly  diseases  that 
have  been  stockpiled  for  use  as  weapons 
are  Just  as  dangerous  to  the  user  as  they 
are  to  the  recipient.  The  report  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  promptly  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  ban  on  the  production,  stock- 
piling, and  use  of  biological  weapons.  A 
proposal  that  would  accomplish  this  is 
now  before  the  18-Nailon  Disarmament 
Convention  which  is  meeting  in  Geneva. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
do  all  it  can  to  see  that  this  resolution 
is  adopted. 

The  Secretary  General's  recommenda- 
tion to  prohibit  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  stockpihng  of  chemical  as 
well  as  biological  warfare  agents  goes 
beyond  the  Geneva  protocol  and  the  pro- 
posal to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference.  Such  a  step  is  highly  desir- 
able if  an  effective  means  of  verifying 
the  ban  on  chemical  agents  could  be 
found. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  use  in  the  re- 
port of  the  term  "incapacitating  warfare 
agent"  in  describing  biologically  pro- 
duced toxins.  The  report  refers  to  the 
Staphylococcus  toxin,  a  poison  pnxluced 
by  bacteria,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
food  poisoning,  as  an  incapacitating  war- 
fare agent.  Most  doctors  would  agree  that 
a  toxin  that  may  be  incapacitating  for 
one  person  may  kill  another.  We  do  not 
have  sufficient  experience  with  the  effects 
of  these  poisons  when  breathed  in  or 
swallowed  to  say  that  they  are  "in- 
capacitating" rather  than  lethal. 

I  also  object  to  the  inclusion  of  bio- 
logically produced  toxins  in  the  chemical 
warfare  category  rather  than  in  the  bio- 
logical warfare  category.  These  toxins, 
although  not  bacteria  themselves,  require 
the  development,  testing  and  production 
of  deadly  biological  agents  and  are  a 
byproduct  of  bacteria.  All  of  the  appara- 
tus connected  with  the  production  of  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  would  be  retained 
making   the   arms   inspection  problem 


even  more  difficult.  And  these  toxins  are 
in  some  cases  more  deadly  than  nerve 
gas.  One  oimce  of  botulinus  toxin,  ef- 
fectively spread,  for  example,  would  kill 
everyone  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant's  report  is 
a  highly  useful  document  on  the  nature 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  I  am 
including  the  text  of  the  report  at  this 
point: 

Qci:STiON  OP  Oeneral  and  Completk 
Disarmament 
(Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological   (biological)  wap- 
ons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  Uio) 
Pxirsuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution 
2454  A    (XXIH)    of  20   December   1968.  the 
Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to  transmit 
herewith  to  the  General  Assembly  the  report 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  con- 
sultant  experts. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  the 
resolution,  the  report  is  also  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  (S/9292)  and 
the  Conference  of  the  Elghteeu-Natlon  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament'  as  well  as  to  the 
Governments  of  Member  States. 

FOREWORD  BY  THE  SECRKTABT  GENERAL 

During  the  past  few  years,  I  have  become 
Increasingly  concerned  by  developments  m 
the  field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  and  have  given  expres- 
sion to  this  concern  on  several  occasions  A 
year  ago,  I  stated  publicly  that  "the  interna- 
tional community  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  new 
type  of  weapon  of  mass  murder",  and  that 
"due  attention  liad  not  been  focused  on  this 
very  serious  problem".  In  the  Introduction 
to  my  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization,  in  September  1968,  I  stated: 

"WhUe  progress  is  being  made  In  the  Held 
of   nuclear   disarmament,   there   is   another 
aspect  of  the  disarmament  problem  to  which 
I  feel  too  little  attention  has  been  devoted 
in  recent  years.  The  question  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  has  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  quesUon   of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  have  a  destructive  power  several  or- 
ders of  magnitude  greater  than  that  of  chem- 
ical   and    biological    weapons.   Nevertheless. 
these  too  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
regarded  with  universal  horror.  In  some  re- 
spects,  they  may  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  nuclear  weapons  because  they  do  not 
require  the  enormous  expenditure  of  finan- 
cial   and    scientific    resources    that    are   re- 
quired for  nuclear  weapons.  Almost  all  coun- 
tries. Including  small  ones  and  developing 
ones,   may   have   access    to    these   weapons, 
which  can  be  manufactured  quite  cheaply, 
quickly  and  secretly  In  small  laboratories  or 
factories.  ThU  fact  in  Itself  makes  the  prob- 
lem  of  control  and  Inspection  much  more 
difficult.   Moreover,   since  the   adoption,  on 
17  June  1925,  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiat- 
ing, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases  and  of  Bac- 
teriological Methods  of  Warfare,  there  have 
been  many  scientific  and  technical  develop- 
ments and  numerous  Improvements,  if  that  is 
the  right  word.  In  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  which  have  created  new  situations 
and  new  problems.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
has  been  a  great  Increase  in  the  capability  of 
these  weapons  to  inflict  tmlmaginable  suffer- 
ing, disease  and  death  to  ever  larger  niun- 
bers  of  human  beings;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  hM  been  a  growing  tendency  to  use 
some  chemical  agents  for  civilian  riot  con- 
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trol  and  a  dangerous  trend  to  accept  tbelr 
use  in  taoM  form  In  conventional  warfare. 

"Two  years  ago,  by  resolution  2162  B 
(XXI).  the  General  Assembly  called  for  the 
strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925,  condemned  all  actions  contrary  to 
those  objectives  and  invited  all  States  to  ac- 
cede  to  the  Protocol.  Once  again,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  others  in 
urging  the  early  and  complete  implementa- 
tion of  this  resolution.  However,  In  my 
opinion,  much  more  Is  needed.  .  .  ." 

At  Its  twenty-third  session,  by  resolution 
2454  A  (XXUT),  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quested me  to  prepare,  VTlth  the  assistance  of 
qualified  consultant  experts,  a  report  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  in  accordance  with  the  proposal 
contained  In  the  introduction  to  my  annua) 
report  on  the  work  of  the  organl2»tion 
(A/7201/Add.l),  and  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Elghteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  of  4  September  1968 
(A/7189). 

In   pursuance   of   this   resolution,   I   ap- 
pointed the  following  group  of  fourteen  con- 
sultant experts  to  assist  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report:  Dr.  Tibor  Bakacs,  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene,  Director-General  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Health,  Budapest; 
Dr.  Hotse  C.  Bartlema,  Head  of  the  Micro- 
biological  Department   of  the  Medical-Bio- 
logical   Laboratory,    National    Defense    Re- 
search Organization  TNO,  Rljswljk,  Nether- 
lands: Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Director  of  the 
New   York   University   Medical   Center   and 
Vice-President  of  Medical  Affairs,  New  York 
University,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  Bhagavantam, 
Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Defence, 
New  Delhi;  Dr.  Jlrl  Franek,  Director  of  the 
Military  Institute  for  Hygiene,  Epidemiology 
and  Microbiology,  Prague;   Dr.  Yosio  Kawa- 
klta.  President  of  University  of  Chlba,  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology,  Chlba  City,  Japan;  M. 
Victor  Moulin,  Ing6nieur  en  chef  de  I'arme- 
ment,  Cref  du  Bureau  Defense  chimique  et 
bioloffique.   Direction    technique   des   arma- 
ments terrestres.  Saint  Cloud,  Prance;    Dr. 
M.  K.  McPhall,  Director  of  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Defence.  Defence  Chemical,  Biological 
and    Radiation    Laboratories,    Defence    Re- 
search Board,   Ottawa;    Academician   O.   A. 
Reulov,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Mos- 
cow State  University.  Moscow;  Dr.  GulUermo 
Soberon,    Director,    Instituto   de   Investiga- 
ciones  Biomedicas,  Universidad  Nacional  Au- 
tonma  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City;  Dr.  Lars -Erik 
Tanunelln,  Chief  of  Department  for  Medicine 
and  Chemistry,  Research  Institute  for  Na- 
tional Defence.  Stockholm;  Dr.  Berhane  Te- 
oume-Lessane,  Medical  Co-Director  and  Head 
of  Department  of  Viruses  and  Rickettsiae, 
Imperial  Central  Laboratory  and   Research 
Institute,    Addis    Abba;     Colonel    Zblgniew 
Zoltowskl,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Epidemiol- 
ogist and  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defence,  Warsaw;  Sir  Solly  Zuck- 
erman.  Chief  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom,  Professor 
Emeritus,  University  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  William  Epstein,  Director  of  the  Dis- 
armament Affairs  Division,  Department  of 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs,  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Group  of  Consultant  Ex- 
perts. Mr.  Alessandra  Corradlni,  Chief  of  the 
Conunittee  and  Conference  Services  Section, 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Group.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  members  of  the  Disarmament  Af- 
fairs Division. 

-^fter  giving  due  consideration  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  and  to  the  views  expressed 
and  the  suggestions  made  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  at  the  twenty-third  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  aim  of  the  report  should 
be  to  provide  a  scientifically  sound  appraisal 
of  the  effects  of  the  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological (biological)  weapons  and  should 
serve  to  Inform  Governments  of  the  conse- 


quences of  their  possible  use.  Within  this 
over-all  framework,  the  report  would  furnish 
accurate  information  in  a  concise  and  readily 
understandable  form  on  the  following  mat- 
ters: the  basic  characteristics  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  means  of 
warfare;  the  probable  effects  of  chemical  and 
baoterlologlcal  (biological)  weapons  on  mil- 
itary and  civil  personnel,  both  protected  and 
unprotected;  the  environmental  factors  af- 
fecting the  employment  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  means  of  warfare; 
the  possible  long-term  effects  on  human 
health  and  ecology;  and  the  economic  and 
security  Implications  of  the  development, 
acquisition  and  possible  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  of 
systems  for  their  delivery. 

The  consultant  experts  to  whom  I  con- 
veyed these  terms  of  reference  accepted  them 
as  the  basis  for  their  study. 

It  was  my  intention  that  the  Group  of 
Consultant  Experts  should  survey  the  en- 
tire subject  from  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific points  of  view,  so  that  the  report  could 
place  these  weapons  in  proper  perspective.  It 
was  also  my  hope  that  an  authoritative  re- 
port could  become  the  basis  for  political  and 
legal  acUon  by  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

As  the  report  was  to  be  made  available  by 
1  July  1969,  very  concentrated  efforts  by  the 
consultant  experts  were  required  in  order  to 
cover  this  extensive  field.  The  members  of 
the  Group,  acting  in  their  personal  capaci- 
ties, carried  out  this  demanding  task  at 
three  sessions-  between   January   and  June 

The  Group  had  the  benefit  of  valuable 
submissions  from  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization, the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Pugwash  Conference  on  Sci- 
ence and  World  Affairs  (Pugwash)  and  the 
International  Institute  for  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Research  (SIPRI).  I  wish  to  express  my 
grateful  appreciation  to  all  the  consultant 
experts  for  their  dedicated  work  and  to  the 
organizations  and  bodies  who  co-operated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  study. 

The  Group  has  submitted  to  me  a  unani- 
mous report  embodying  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions. I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  gratification  for  the 
very  high  level  of  competence  with  which 
the  consultant  experts  have  discharged  their 
mandate.  In  a  very  short  period  of  time,  they 
have  produced*  study,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
many  complex  aspects  of  the  subject  matter, 
Is  both  concise  and  authoritative.  It  is  a 
document  which.  I  believe,  provides  valuable 
insights  into  the  grave  dangers  that  are  posed 
by  the  production  and  possible  use  of  these 
dreaded  weapons. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consultant  experts  wherein 
they  state: 

"The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  can 
thus  be  summed  up  In  a  few  lines.  Were 
these  weapons  ever  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  In  war,  no  one  could  predict  how  en- 
during the  effects  would  be,  and  how  they 
would  affect  the  structure  of  society  and  the 
environment  in  which  we  live.  This  over- 
riding danger  would  apply  as  much  to  the 
country  which  Initiated  the  use  of  these 
weapons  as  to  the  one  which  had  been  at- 
tacked, regardless  of  what  protective  meas- 
ures It  might  have  taken  in  paraUel  with 
Its  development  of  an  offensive  capability.  A 
particular  danger  also  derives  from  the  fact 
that  any  country  could  develop  or  acquire. 
In  one  way  or  another,  a  capability  In  this 
type  of  warfare,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
could  prove  costly.  The  danger  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  this  class  of  weapons  applies  as 
much  to  the  developing  as  It  does  to  de- 
veloped countries. 

"The  momentum  of  the  arms  race  would 
clearly  decrease  If  the  production  of  these 
weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally 


banned.  Their  use,  which  could  cause  an 
enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has  already 
been  condemned  and  prohibited  by  inter- 
national agreements,  in  particular  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  of  1925,  and,  more  recently.  In 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  prospects  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control,  and  hence  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  sig- 
nificantly If  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agents  Intended  for  pur- 
poses of  war  were  to  end  and  If  they  were 
eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals. 

"If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a 
general  lessening  of  international  fear  and 
tension.  It  U  tbe  hope  of  the  authors  that 
this  report  will  contribute  to  public  aware- 
ness of  the  profoundly  dangerous  results  If 
these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and  that  an 
aroused  public  wUl  demand  and  receive  as- 
surances that  Governments  are  working  for 
the  earliest  effective  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons." 

I  have  given  the  study  prepared  by  the 
consultant  experts  my  earnest  consideration 
and  I  have  decided  to  accept  their  unani- 
mous report  In  Its  entirety,  and  to  transmit  It 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coun- 
cU,  the  Elghteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament and  to  the  Governments  of  Mem- 
ber States,  as  the  report  called  for  by 
resolution  2454  A  ( XXni) . 

I  also  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  the 
hope  that  further  action  will  be  taken  to  deal 
with  the  threat  posed  by  the  existence  of 
these  weapons,  to  vu-ge  that  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  undertake  the  foUowlng 
measures  In  the  Interests  of  enhancing  the 
security  of  the  peoples  of  the  world: 

1.  To  renew  the  appeal  to  all  States  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925; 

2.  To  make  a  clear  affirmation  that  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol 
applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical 
bacteriological  and  biological  agents  (includ- 
ing tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents), 
which  now  exist  or  which  may  be  developed 
in  the  future; 

3.  To  call  upon  all  countries  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  halt  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agents  for  purposes  of 
war  and  to  achieve  their  effective  elimination 
from  the  arsenal  of  weapons. 

litter  of  transmittai. 

June  30,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrbtary-General:  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  herewith  a  unanimous  re- 
port on  chemical  and  bacteriological  <  bio- 
logical) weapons  which  was  prepared  in  pur- 
suance of  General  Assembly  resolution 
2454  A  (XXin). 

The  Consultant  Experts  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
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INTRODUCTION 

-  1.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  2454  A  (XXIII)  the  Sec- 
retary-General was  asked  to  prepare,  with 
the  assistance  of  qualified  consultant  ex- 
perts, a  report  on  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  effects 
of  their  p>06sible  use.  Specifically  the  experts 
were  asked  to  provide  a  scientific  appralssJ 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  which 
could  be  used  in  warfare;  of  the  effects  they 
could  have  on  military  personnel  and  civil- 
ians; as  well  as  of  their  long-term  effects  on 
health  and  our  physical  environment.  They 
were  also  a^ked  to  provide  a  statement  about 
the  economic  and  security  implications  of  the 
development,  acquLsltlozi  and  possible  tise 
of  such  weapons  and  associated  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  report  which  follows  is  confined  to 
these  objectives. 

2.  No  form  of  warfare  has  been  more  con- 
demned than  has  ttie  use  of  this  category 
of  weapons.  The  ptoUonlng  of  wells  has  been 
regarded  from  the  time  immemorial  as  a  crime 
Incompatible  with  the  niles  of  war.  "War 
la  waged  with  weapons,  not  with  poison" 
{"Armia  bella  non  venenis  geri").  declared 
the  Roman  jtirlsts.  As  the  destructive  power 
of  arms  Increased  over  the  years,  and  with  It 
the  potential  for  the  widespread  use  of  chem- 
icals, efforts  were  made  to  prohibit  through 
International  understandings  and  by  legal 
means  the  use  of  chemical  weapons.  The 
Brussels  Declaration  of  1874  and  the  Hague 
Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  prohibited 
the  use  of  poisons  and  poisoned  btillets  and 


a  separate  declaration  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1899  condemned  "the  use  of  projec- 
tiles the  sole  object  of  whloh  Is  the  diffusion 
of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases". 

3.  The  fear  today  is  that  the  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  the  past  few  dec- 
ades have  Increased  the  potential  of  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap- 
ons to  such  an  extent  that  one  can  conceive 
of  their  use  causing  casualties  on  a  scale 
greater  than  one  would  associate  with  con- 
ventional warfare.  At  the  moment  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  is  based  upon  the  experience  at 
World  War  I.  Gas  was  first  used  in  1914  and 
the  first  big  attack  In  1915  claimed  5,000 
human  lives.  It  is  estimated  that  from  then 
udtu  the  end  of  the  war  In  1918,  at  least 
126,000  tons  of  toxic  chemicals  were  used, 
and  according  to  official  reports  gas  casual- 
ties numbered  about  1,300,000,  of  which 
about  100,000  were  fatal.  The  agents  which 
were  used  in  this  war  were  much  less  toxic 
than  those,  in  particular  nerve  agents,  which 
could  be  used  today,  and  they  were  dispersed 
by  means  of  relatively  primitive  equipment 
as  compared  with  what  is  now  available,  and 
in  accordance  with  battlefield  concepts  of  a 
relatively  unsophisticated  kind. 

4.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  effort  has 
also  been  made  to  develop  chemical  agents 
which  have  as  their  purpose  not  to  kill  but 
to  reduce  a  man's  capacity  to  fight.  Such 
agents  are  used  by  civil  authorities  of  a 
number  of  countries  In  order  to  suppress  dis- 
orders and  to  control  riots,  but  when  used  In 
warfare  they  would  inevitably  be  employed 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  forms  of  attack,  and 
their  over-all  effect  might  be  lethal. 

5.  Since  World  War  II,  bacteriological  (bi- 
ological) weapons  have  also  become  an  in- 
creasing possibility.  But  because  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  that  these  agente  have 
ever  been  used  as  modern  military  weapons, 
discussions  of  their  characteristics  and  po- 
tential threat  have  to  draw  heavily  upon  ex- 
perimental field  and  laboratory  data,  and  on 
studies  of  naturally  occurring  outbreaks  and 
epidemics  of  infectious  disease,  rather  than 
on  direct  battlefield  experience.  Their  po- 
tential Importance  In  warfare  can  be  sensed 
when  one  remembers  that  Infectious  disease 
even  as  late  as  World  War  n  caused  numerous 
casualties. 

6.  The  greater  threat  posed  by  chemical 
weapons  today  derives  from  the  discovery  and 
manufacture  of  new,  more  toxic  compounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agente  already  exist  In  nature  and  can 
be  selected  for  use  in  warfare.  Some  of  these 
agents,  notably  bacteria,  have  been  known 
for  several  decades,  but  there  is  a  vast  nnm- 
ber  of  other  possible  agents,  especially  vi- 
ruses, which  have  been  discovered  only  re- 
cently, and  some  of  these  also  possess  char- 
acteristics which  make  their  use  possible  In 
war.  Increases  In  potency  of  these  various 
types  of  agent  have  been  made  possible  by 
scientific  and  technological  advances  in  mi- 
crobial genetics,  experimental  pathology  and 
aerobiology.' 

7.  As  is  well  known,  the  use  of  toxic  gases 
in  World  War  I  generated  so  powerful  a 
sense  of  outrage  that  countries  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  measures  prohibiting  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons.  The  result  was  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  17  June  1925,  which  prohibits  the  use 
in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials 
or  devices,  as  well  as  bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare.  This  estabished  a  custom  and 
hence  a  standard  of  international  law,  and 
in  practice  most  States  have  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  no  one  should  resort  to  the 
use  of  such  weapons.  But  despite  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  they  have  always  been  held 
by  civilized  peoples,  chemical  weapons  have 
none  the  less  on  occasion  been  used.  For  ex- 
ample, mustard  gas  was  used  in  Ethiopia 
In    1935-36,    causing    nimierous    casualties 


amongst  troops  and  a  civilian  population 
which  was  not  only  completely  unprotected 
but  which  lacked  even  the  most  elementary 
medical  services.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  existence  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1926  may  have  helped  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
use  of  chemical  or  bacteriological  (blologi. 
cal)  weapons  In  World  War  n,  even  though 
the  belllgerente  In  that  conflict  had  de- 
veloped, produced  and  stockpiled  chemical 
agente  for  possible  use.  The  International 
Tribunal  at  Ntiremberg  brought  into  the 
open  the  fact  that  amongst  the  new  agents 
which  had  been  produced  and  stockpiled  dur. 
Ing  the  course  of  the  war  were  such  highly 
lethal  agente  as  Tabun  and  Sarin.  Since  then 
the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  have  been  reinforced  by  the  ap- 
proval, by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice,  of  resolutions  2162  B  (XXI)  of  5  De- 
cember 1966  and  2454  A  (XXIII)  of  20  De- 
cember 1968,  calling  for  "strict  observance  by 
all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives" 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  Inviting  all 
States  to  accede  to  It. 

8.  It  la  simple  to  appreciate  the  resurgence 
of  Interest  in  the  problems  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  Ad- 
vances In  chemical  and  biological  science, 
while  contributing  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
have  also  opened  up  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ploiting the  Idea  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare  weapons,  some 
of  which  could  endanger  man's  future,  and 
the  situation  will  remain  threatening  so  long 
as  a  number  of  States  proceed  with  their 
development,  perfection,  production  and 
stockpiling. 

9.  The  report,  as  Is  noted  In  the  General 
Assembly  resolution,  is  designed  to  submit 
to  peoples  and  govemmente.  in  a  form 
easily  imderstood  by  them.  Information  on 
the  effecte  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  as 
well  as  to  promote  a  further  consideration 
of  problemb  connected  with  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Infor- 
mation about  the  nature  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  about 
their  Increase  and  diversification  as  tech- 
nology has  advanced,  about  their  long-term 
effecte  on  human  beings,  animals  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  about  environmental  factors  which 
condition  these  effects,  is  provided  in  Chap- 
ters I  to  IV  of  the  Report.  In  Cliapter  V, 
whloh  deals  with  the  economic  and  security 
Implications  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  warfare,  the  experte  have  Inter- 
preted the  word  "security"  to  mean  both 
security  In  the  narrow  military  Sense,  and 
security  in  terms  of  the  adverse  and  long- 
term  effecte  which  these  weapons,  given  they 
were  ever  used,  could  have  on  the  framework 
of  civilized  existence. 

10.  As  the  present  report  shows,  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  this  class  of 
weapons,  and  partictilarly  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  is  the  variability, 
amounting  under  some  circumstances  to  un- 
predictability, of  their  effecte.  Depending  on 
environmental  and  meteorological  conditions, 
and  depending  on  the  particular  agent  used, 
the  effecte  might  be  devastating  or  negligi- 
ble. They  could  be  localized  or  widespread. 
They  might  bear  not  only  on  those  attacked 
but  also  on  the  side  which  initiated  their 
use,  whether  or  not  the  attacked  mlllltary 
forces  retaliated  in  kind.  Civilians  would  be 
even  more  vulnerable  than  the  military.  The 
development,  acquisition  and  deployment  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons — quite  apart  from  questions  of  pro- 
tection— constitutes  a  real  economic  burden 
which  varies  In  extent  for  different  countries. 
Above  all  their  acquisition  could  not  possi- 
bly obviate  the  need  for  other  weapons. 

11.  As  chapters  I  and  V  of  the  report  in- 
dicate, it  would  be  enormously  costly  in  re- 
sources, and  administratively  all  but  impos- 
sible, to  organize  adequate  protection  for  • 


civilian  population  against  the  range  of  pos- 
sible chemical  agente.  Even  mlllltary  per- 
sonnel. If  locally  engaged  In  a  particular 
operation  in  which  chemical  and/or  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  were  tised 
and  where  they  had  the  advantage  of  pro- 
tective measures,  would  be  imllkely  to  eecape 
the  wider-spread  and  longer-term  effecte  on 
their  coimtry  at  large.  These  might  arise,  for 
example,  from  the  impracticability  of  pro- 
tecting soil,  plante,  animals  and  essential 
food  crops  against  short  and  long-term 
effecte. 

12.  To  appreciate  the  risks  which  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare  could  entail,  one 
has  only  to  remember  how  a  natural  epidemic 
may  persist  unpredictably,  and  spread  far 
beyond  the  initial  area  of '  incidence,  even 
when  the  most  up-to-date  medical  resources 
are  used  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  The  dlfB- 
cultles  would  be  considerably  Increased  were 
deliberate  efforte  made,  for  military  reasons, 
to  propagate  pathogenic  organisms.  Mass  dis- 
ease, following  an  attack,  especially  of  civilian 
populations,  could  be  expected  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  timely  warning  of  the 
danger,  but  also  because  effective  measures 
of  protection  or  treatment  simply  do  not  exist 
or  cannot  be  provided  on  an  adequate  scale. 

13.  Once  the  door  was  opened  to  this  kind 
of  warfare,  escalation  would  in  all  likelihood 
occur  and  no  one  could  say  where  the  process 
would  end.  Thus  the  report  concludes  that 
the  existence  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  not  only  contributes 
to  international  tension,  but  that  their 
further  development  spurs  the  arms  race 
without  contributing  to  the  security  of  any 
nation. 

14.  The  present  report  will,  in  accordance 
with  resolution  2454  A  (XXIII) ,  be  submitted 
to  the  Elghteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Ite  twenty-fourth  ses- 
sion. We  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
Implementation  of  measures  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  will  eliminate  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  from  all 
military  arsenals. 

CHAPTER  I.  THE  BASIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHEM- 
ICAL AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL) 
MEANS  OF    WARFARE 

15.  Since  World  War  I,  when  chemical  war- 
fare was  first  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale,  the 
variety  and  potency  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  has  grown 
steadily,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
Increase  in  the  capacity  to  deliver  them  to 
a  target  area.  The  particular  threat  posed  by 
chemical  weapons  today  derives  from  the 
existence  of  new,  and  far  more  toxic,  chemical 
compounds  than  were  known  fifty  years  ago. 
Since  bacteriological  (biological)  agente 
exist  naturally,  their  Increased  potency  as 
weapons  has  resulted  from  a  process  of  selec- 
tion rather  than  from  the  production  of  en- 
tirely new  agents.  As  Is  explained  In  later 
sections  of  this  report,  selection  has  been 
made  possible  by  advances  In  our  knowledge 
of  the  genetics  of  microbes,  and  through  ad- 
vances m  experimental  aerobiology. 

16.  The  most  significant  restilt  of  these 
technical  developmente  Is  the  great  variety 
of  injurious  effect  which  these  agente  can 
Induce,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
number  and  types  of  situation  in  which  there 
might  be  a  temptation  to  use  them  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

A.  Characteristics  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons 

17.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  chemical 
agents  of  warfare  are  taken  to  be  chemical 
substances,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid, 
which  might  be  employed  because  of  their 
direct  toxic  effecte  on  man,  animals  and 
plants.  Bacteriological  (biological)  agente  of 
warfare  are  living  organisms,  whatever  their 
nature,  or  Infective  material  derived  from 
them,  which  are  intended  to  cause  disease  or 
death  in  man,  animals  or  plante,  and  which 


depend  tor  their  effecte  on  their  ability  to 
multiply  m  the  person,  animal  or  plant  at- 
tacked. 

18.  Various  living  organism  (e.g.  rickett- 
slae,  viruses  and  fungi) ,  as  well  as  bacteria, 
can  be  used  as  weapons.  In  the  context  of 
warfare  all  these  are  generally  recognized  as 

'bacteriological  weapons".  But  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  possible  ambiguity,  the  phrase 
"bacteriological  (biological)  weapons"  has 
been  used  throughout  to  comprehend  all 
forms  of  biological  warfare. 

19.  All  biological  processes  depend  upon 
chemical  or  physico-chemical  reactions,  and 
what  may  be  regarded  today  as  a  biological 
agent  could,  tomorrow,  as  knowledge  ad- 
vances, be  treated  as  chemical.  Because  they 
themselves  do  not  multiply,  toxins,  which 
are  produced  by  living  organisms,  are  treated 
in  this  report  as  chemical  substances  We 
also  recognize  there  Is  a  dividing  hne  between 
chemical  agente  of  warfare  in  the  sense  we 
use  the  terms,  and  incendiary  substances 
such  as  napalm  and  smoke,  which  exercise 
their  effecte  through  fire,  temporary  depriva- 
tion of  air  or  reduced  visibility.  We  regard 
the  latter  as  weapons  which  are  better  clas- 
sified with  high  explosives  than  vrith  the 
substances  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
They  are  therefore  not  dealt  with  further  in 
this  report. 

20.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  both  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  agente 
are  designated  either  as  lethal  agente,  that  is 
to  say,  agente  which  are  Intended  to  kill,  or 
as  Incapacitating  agente,  that  is  to  say,  agents 
which  are  Intended  to  cause  disability.  These 
terms  are  not  absolute,  but  imply  statistical 
probabilities  of  response  which  are  more 
uncertain  with  bacteriological  (biological) 
than  with  chemical  agente.  Not  all  individ- 
uals will  die  from  an  attack  with  a  given 
lethal  agent,  whereas  some,  for  example  in- 
fante and  people  weakened  by  malnutrition, 
disease  or  old  age,  as  well  as  a  high  propor- 
tion of  individuals  in  special  circumstances, 
for  example  following  irradlaUon,  might 
succimib  to  an  attack  with  incapacitating 
chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents.  With  a  few  chemical  agente,  notably 
some  tear  gases  ( lachrymators ) ,  there  is  a 
negligible  probability  of  any  fatal  outeome, 
and  these  have  been  used  by  many  Govem- 
mente to  quell  riote  and  civil  disorders.  When 
used  In  this  way  they  are  called  riot  control 
agente.  Lachrymators  have  also  been  widely 
used  in  warfare  as  harassing  agente,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  conventional 
weapons,  or  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  enemy 
personnel. 

1 .  Differences  Between  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  Warfare 

21.  Although  there  are  some  simllaritlee 
between  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agente  regarded  as  weapons  of  war, 
they  differ  in  certain  important  respecte. 
These  differences  are  related  to  ( 1 )  potential 
toxicity;  (2)  speed  of  action;  (3)  duration  of 
effect;  (4)  specificity;  (6)  controllability;  and 
(6)  residual  effects. 

Potential  toxicity 

22.  Although  more  toxic  than  most  well- 
known  industrial  chemicals,  chemical  war- 
fare agente  are  fax  less  potent  on  a  weight- 
for-weight  basis  than  are  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) £igente.  The  dose  of  a  chemical  agent 
required  to  produce  untoward  effecte  In  rnnn 
is  measured  in  milligrams  (1/1,000  of  a 
gram) .  except  for  toxins  which  may  be  in  the 
microgram  (1/1,000  of  a  milligram)  range. 
The  corresponding  dose  for  bacteriological 
(biological)  agente  is  in  the  picogram 
1/1,000,000  of  a  microgram)   range. 

23.  This  difference  reflecte  the  fact  that 
bacteriological  (biological)  agente,  being 
alive,  can  multiply,  and  ite  significance  Is 
that,  weigh t-for-welght,  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  could  be  expected  to  inflict 
casualties  over  very  much  more  extensive 
areas  than  could  chemical  weapons. 


24.  Being  Uvlng  organisms,  bacteriological 
(biological)  agente  are  also  very  much  more 
susceptible  to  sunlight,  temperature,  and 
other  environmental  factors  than  are  chem- 
ical agente.  A  bacteriological  (biological) 
agent  disseminated  into  a  given  environment 
may  retain  Ite  viability  (ability  to  live  and 
mulUply)  while  losing  ite  virulence  (ability 
to  produce  disease  and  injury). 

Speed  of   action 

25.  As  a  class,  chemical  agente  produce 
their  Injurious  effecte  in  man,  animals  or 
plante  more  rapidly  than  do  bacteriological 
(biological)  agente.  The  Ume  between  ex- 
posure and  significant  effect  may  be  m  nutes, 
or  even  seconds,  for  highly  toxic  gases  or  Ir- 
ritating vapours.  Blister  agente  take  a  few 
hours  to  produce  injury.  Most  chemicals  used 
against  crops  elicit  no  noticeable  effect  u.uu 
a  few  days  have  elapsed.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  bacteriological  (biological)  agent  must 
mutlply  in  the  body  of  the  victim  before 
disease  (or  injury)  supervenes;  this  is  the 
familiar  "incubation  period"  of  a  disease,  the 
time  which  elapses  between  exposure  to  in- 
fection and  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
Illness.  This  period  is  rarely  as  short  as  one 
or  two  days,  and  may  be  as  long  as  few  weeks 
or  even  longer.  For  both  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agente  the  speed  of 
action  is  affected  by  the  dose  (i.e.,  the  quan- 
tity absorbed)  but  this  secondary  factor 
does  not  obscure  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  agente  In  the  time 
they  take  to  manifest  their  effecte. 

Duration  of  effect 

26.  The  effecte  of  most  chemical  agents 
which  do  not  kill  quickly  do  not  last  long, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  agents  such  as 
phosgene  and  mustard,  where  they  might 
continue  for  some  weeks,  months  or  longer. 
On  the  other  hand,  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agente  which  are  not  quickly  lethal  cause 
illness  lasting  days  or  even  weeks  and  on 
occasion  involve  periods  of  prolonged  con- 
valescence. The  effecte  of  agents  which  act 
against  plants  and  trees  would  last  for  weeks 
or  months  and,  depending  on  the  agent  and 
the  species  of  vegetation  attacked,  could  re- 
sult in  death. 

Specificity 

27.  While  both  classes  of  agente  can  be 
used  to  attack  caan,  animals  or  plante,  indi- 
vidual biological  agente  have  in  general  a 
much  greater  degree  of  host  speclficltv.  In- 
fluenza, for  example,  is  essentially  a  disease 
of  man;  foot-and-mouth  disease  mainly  af- 
fects cloven-hoofed  animals;  and  rice  blast 
Is  a  disease  confined  to  rice  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  diseases  (for  example,  bru- 
cellosis and  anthrax )  occur  both  in  man  and 
animals.  However,  chemical  agents  are  much 
less  specific:  nerve  agents  can  affect  mam- 
mals, birds  and  Invertebrates  (e.g..  Insects). 

Controllability 

28.  By  controllability  Is  meant  the  ablUty 
to  predict  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  dam- 
age which  chemical  and  bacteriological  ( bio- 
logical )  agente  can  cause.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  their  use  as  weap- 
ons. The  most  likely  means  of  delivering 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  is  by  discharge  into  the  atmosphere, 
relying  on  turbulent  diffusion  and  wind  cur- 
rente  to  dilute  and  spread  the  agent  over  the 
area  being  attacked.  Control  is  thus  pos- 
sible only  to  the  extent  that  the  meteorologi- 
cal situation  can  be  predicted. 

29.  Because  they  infect  living  organisms, 
some  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  can 
be  carried  by  travellers,  migratory  birds,  or 
animals,  to  localities  far  from  the  area  origi- 
nally attacked. 

30.  The  possibility  of  this  kind  of  spread 
does  not  apply  to  chemical  agente.  But  con- 
trol of  contamination  by  persistent  chemical 
agente  could  be  very  difficult.  Should  large 
quantities  of  chemical  agents  penetrate 
the  soil  and  reach  underground  waters,  or 
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should  they  contaminate  reservoirs,  they 
might  spread  hundreds  of  kilometres  from 
the  area  of  attack,  affecting  people  remote 
from  the  aone  of  military  operations.  Al- 
though we  know  of  no  comparable  substance 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  chemical  warfare  agent, 
the  spread  of  DDT  over  the  globe  Illustrates, 
In  an  extreme  form,  how  man-made  chem- 
icals can  spread.  This  chemical  Insecticide  is 
now  found  In  the  tissues  of  creatures  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  even  in  places  In  which 
It  has  never  been  used.  For  example,  as  a 
result  of  its  transfer  through  food  chains,  it 
is  even  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  penguins 
which  live  In  Antarctica. 

Residual  effects 

31.  In  circumstances  which  favour  their 
persistence,  herbicides,  defoliants  and  per- 
haps some  other  chemical  agents,  might 
linger  for  months,  stunting  the  growth  of 
surviving  or  subsequent  plant  life,  and  even 
changing  the  floral  pattern  through  selec- 
tion. Following  repeated  use,  certain  chemi- 
cal agents  could  even  Influence  soil  struc- 
ture. The  risk  of  residual  effects  with  some 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  Is  poten- 
tially greater,  mainly  because  they  could  lead 
to  dlsesise,  which  might  become  epidemic  If 
m&n-ta-nan  transmission  occurred  readily. 
Bacteriological  ( biological )  agents  might  also 
flnd  unintended  hosts  in  the  animals  and 
plants  of  an  area,  or  be  transported  by  in- 
fected Individuals  over  great  distances  to  new 
environments. 

2.  Technology  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriologi- 

cal (Biological)   Warfare 

32.  The  technological  problems  associated 
with  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) warfare  are  of  two  kinds;  (1)  thoee  as- 
sociated with  the  production  of  the  agents 
and  the  weapons  needed  for  their  dissemina- 
tion and  (2)  those  which  concern  the  provi- 
sion of  the  protective  equipment  and  defences 
necessary  to  protect  military  farces  and  ci- 
vilian populations.  Any  nation  whose  chemi- 
cal, pharmaceutical  and  fermentation  Indus- 
tries are  well  advanced  could  produce  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  its  other  military 
capabilities.  The  assurance  of  safety  in  the 
production  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
agente,  problems  associated  with  the  synthe- 
sis of  complex  chemical  agents,  and  deciding 
on  the  best  weapons  to  disseminate  them,  are 
examples  of  some  of  the  relevant  technologi- 
cal difficulties.  A  special  problem  associated 
with  the  development  and  maintenance  of  an 
offensive  capability  in  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical )  warfare  relates  to  the  fact  that  some 
agents  are  viable  for  only  a  short  time  (a  few 
days)  after  manufacture.  This  p^'lod  can  be 
extended  by  refrigeration  of  the  agent  or  by 
freeze-drylng  it  before  storage.  The  drying 
processes,  however,  are  very  complex  and  dif- 
ficult where  large  quantities  of  highly  patho- 
genic agents  are  Involved.  The  problems 
which  relate  to  defence  are  far  more  difficult, 
for  as  with  most  weapons,  effective  defence 
calls  for  much  more  stringent  training,  and 
demands  far  more  manpower  and  monetary 
resources  than  does  the  offence.  For  example, 
alarm  systems  against  chemical  attack  are 
very  complex  electro-mechanical  devices 
whose  production  demands  a  highly  tech- 
nologically based  Industry.  They  cannot  be 
maintained  except  by  expert  and  highly 
trained  personnel. 

3.  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological) 

Weapons  Systems 

33.  The  use  in  warfare,  and  the  possible 
military  effectiveness,  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated If  they  are  thought  of  simply  as 
poisons  and  plagues.  They  need  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  weapon  systems 
of  which  they  would  be  part. 

34.  A  weapon  system  comprises  all  the 
equipment  and  personnel,  as  well  aa  the  orga- 
nizational  structure,   reqiUred  to  maintain 


and  operate  a  military  device.  By  Itself,  for 
example,  a  cannon  Is  not  a  weapon  syBtem. 
Only  when  it  is  integrated  into  an  artillery 
battwy,  together  with  trained  crew,  ammuni- 
tion, vehicles,  supplies,  spare  parts,  firing 
table,  forward  obeerver,  communications  and 
command  organization  does  it  constitute  a 
weapon  system.  Correspondingly,  artillery 
shells  filled  with  mustard  gas  or  nerve  agents 
and  guns  to  fire  them,  cxr  an  aircraft  with  a 
spray  tank  fllled  with  4  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agent,  are  not  by  themselves  weapon 
systems. 

35.  Many  complex  technological  problems 
have  to  be  overcome  in  transforming  a 
chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological) 
"agent"  into  a  "weapon  system".  A  "weapon" 
is  of  little  military  value  If  It  Is  not  depend- 
able and  if  It  cannot  be  delivered  to  a  target 
with  certainty.  This  means  that  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapon  system  It  Is  not  only 
necessary  to  consider  matters  such  as  mass 
means  of  delivery,  but  also  the  limitations  on 
use  set  by  terrain  and  weather  prediction. 

36.  In  addition,  considerations  affecting 
defence  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Masks,  protective  clothing,  detection  alarms, 
special  medical  supplies,  augmented  logis- 
tic facilities  and,  at>ove  all,  thoroughly 
trained  military  and  civilian  personnel,  are 
necessary  parts  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapon  systems.  The  concept 
of  a  fully  developed  chemical  or  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapon  system  is  thiis 
exceedingly  complex,  and  implies  as  much 
technical  capability  and  as  high  a  degree  of 
training  as  does  the  operation  of  any  other 
advanced  weapons  system.  While  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapon  sys- 
tems are  cheaper  and  more  readily  attained 
than  nuclear  weapons,  and  while  they  may 
in  some  circumstances  be  more  effective  mili- 
tarily than  conventional  weapons,  they  are 
highly  complex  systems  which  for  their  de- 
velopment and  operation  call  for  sizeable 
resources  and  considerable  expertise.  But  the 
possibility  always  exists  that  by  choosing  a 
single  agent  and  a  simple  means  of  delivery, 
a  nation  could  equip  Itself  relatively  cheaply 
to  attack  a  limited  area  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success. 

B.  Concepts  of  the  use  of  cheTitical  and  bac- 
teriological {biological)  weapons  in  war 
1.  Chemical  Weapons 

37.  Chemical  weapons  could  be  used  either 
within  the  zone  of  contact  ot  opijosing 
forces:  or  against  military  targets  such  as 
airfields,  barracks,  supply  depots,  and  rail 
centres  well  behind  the  battle-area  Itself;  or 
against  targets  which  have  no  inmieulate  con- 
nexion with  military  operations:  for  example, 
centres  of  population,  farm  land,  and  water 
supplies.  The  circumstances  in  which  they 
could  be  used  within  a  zone  of  contact  are 
many  and  varied — for  example,  to  achieve  a 
rapid  and  surprise  advantage  ago.inst  a  poorly 
trained,  ill-equipped  military  force  which 
lacked  chemical  protective  eqtiipment;  to 
overcome  troops  in  dug-outs,  foxholes,  or 
fortifications  where  they  would  be  otherwise 
protected  against  fragmenting  weapons  find 
high-explosive;  to  remove  fo'iaige,  by  means 
of  chemical  herbicides  so  as  to  improve  visi- 
bility and  to  open  up  lines  of  fire,  and  to 
prevent  ambush;  to  create  barriers  of  con- 
taminated land  on  or  in  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
tlefield to  imftede  or  channel  movement;  or 
to  slow  an  enemy  advance  by  forcing  them  to 
use  protective  clothing  and  equipment.  Such 
equipment  undoubtedly  restricts  mobility 
and  Impedes  normal  activities.  It  Is  thys 
highly  probable  that  once  one  of  two  well- 
equipped  sides  had  been  attacked  with  chem- 
ical weapons,  it  would  retaliate  In  kind,  in 
order  to  force  its  opponent  to  suffer  the  same 
penalties  of  restriction.  In  all  such  operations 
civilians  who  had  not  fled  from  the  battle- 
area  might  become  casualties,  as  they  also 
would  if,  while  not  in  the  battle-zone,  va- 
poin^  or  aerosols  drifted  towards  them  with 


the  wind,  or  if  they  strayed  at  a  latter  date 
Into  areas  contaminated  with  a  persistent 
agent.  "Hie  risk  of  civilian  casualties  would 
obviously  be  greater  If  chemical  attaclu  were 
made  on  military  targets  well  in  the  rear  of 
the  zone  of  contact,  and  would  be  very  seri- 
ous in  the  case  of  attacks  on  centres  of 
population. 

2.  Bacteriological   (Biological)    Weapons 

38.  There  is  no  military  experience  of  the 
use  ot  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  as 
weapons  of  war  and  the  feasibility  of  using 
them  as  such  has  often  been  questioned.  One 
Issue  which  has  frequently  been  raised'  con- 
cerns the  validity  of  extrapolations  made 
from  laboratory  experience  to  military  situa- 
tions in  the  field.  Some  recent  investigations 
under  field  conditions  throw  light  on  this 
point. 

39.  In  one  field  trial,  zinc  cadmium  (one 
micron  Is  1/1,000,000  of  a  metre)  in  diameter, 
from  a  ship  travelling  16  kilometres  offshore. 
About  200  kilograms  were  disseminated  while 
the  ship  travelled  a  distance  of  260  kilome- 
tres parallel  to  the  coastline.  The  resulting 
aerosol  travelled  at  least  750  kilometres,  and 
covered  an  area  of  over  75,000  square  kilo- 
metres. 

40.  This  observation  provides  an  indication 
of  the  size  of  area  which  might  be  covered 
by  a  wlndbome  aerosol,  but  it  does  not  tell 
whether  the  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  which  might  be  spread  in  an  aerosol 
would  still  retain  the  ability  to  produce 
disease.  All  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  lose  their  virulence  or  die  progres- 
sively while  travelling  In  an  aerosol  and  the 
distance  of  effective  travel  of  the  cloud  would 
depend  on  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  particu- 
lar agent  in  the  particular  atmospheric  con- 
ditions prevailing. 

41.  Some  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  areas 
which  can  be  covered  by  bacteriological  ( bio- 
logical) and  chemical  aerosols  can  be  gained 
from  this  same  experiment.  Had  the  par- 
ticles that  were  carried  been  a  bacterial  or 
viral  ag^nt,  they  would  not  have  caused 
casualties  over  as  large  an  area  as  the  one 
covered,  because  of  decay  of  the  agent  while 
in  the  aerosol  state.  However,  depending  on 
the  organism  and  its  degree  of  hardiness. 
areas  of  5,000  to  20,000  km '  could  have  been 
effectively  attacked,  infecting  a  high  propor- 
tion of  unprotected  people  In  the  area.  If 
the  same  means  are  applied  to  a  hypotheti- 
cal chemical  attack  using  the  most  toxic 
chemical  nerve  agent,  then  about  0.8  kg  of 
agent  would  have  been  released  per  km.  The 
downwind  hazard  from  this,  in  which  some 
casualties  might  be  expected,  would  not  have 
extended  more  than  one  kilometre,  and  prob- 
ably less,  unless  meteorological  conditions 
were  extremely  favourable  (see  chapter  III). 
The  area  covered  by  such  a  chemical  attack 
might  thus  have  been  50  to  150  km,*  as  com- 
pared with  the  5,000  to  20,000  km  =  lor  the 
bacteriological    (biological)    attack. 

42.  For  purpoees  of  sabotage  or  covert 
(secret,  as  in  sabotage  actions  behind  enemy 
lines)  operations,  small  aerosol  generators 
for  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  could 
be  built,  for  example.  Into  fountain  pens  or 
cigarette  lighters.  It  is  also  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  distribution  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  by  hand  to  poison  either 
water  supplies  or  ventilation  systems,  espe- 
cially in  a  situation  of  breakdown  of  fanl- 
tary  facilities  due,  say,  to  military  mobill- 
zaticn,  or  to  a  nuclear  attack.  In  addition  to 
producing  casualties,  such  an  attack  could 
produce  severe  panic.  If  half  a  kilo  of  a  cul- 
ture of  Salmonella  (a  group  of  bacteria, 
many  species  of  which  produce  severe  in- 
testinal Infections,  including  gastro-enterl- 
tis,  food  ("ptomaine")  poisoning,  paraty- 
phoid fever  and  typhoid  fever)  had  been 
added  to  a  reservoir  containing  5  million 
litres  of  water,  and  complete  mixing  had 
occurred,  severe  Illness  or  disability  would  be 
suffered  by  anyone  drinking  1  decilitre 
(about  3  ounces)  of  vmtreated  water. 


43.  The  same  degTM  of  poiaoDlng  as  would 

be  produced  by  half  a  kilo  of  Salmonella  cul- 
ture could  be  achieved  with  6  kilos  of  botu- 
linum  toxin,  (see  chapter  11),  7  kilos  of 
staphylococcal  enterotoxln,  or  60  kilos  of  V- 
nerve  agent,  or  in  the  case  of  common  Indus- 
trial chemicals,  with  five  tons  of  sodium 
fluoroacetate  (used  as  a  rodentlclde)  or  ten 
tans  of  potassium  cyanide. 

C.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  {biological) 

agents 

1.  Chemical  Agents 

44.  Chemical  agents  are  usually  described 
in  terms  of  their  physiological  effects  and  are 
characterized  as  follows: 

Agents  affecting  man  and  animals 

Nerve  agents  are  colourless,  odourless, 
tasteless  chemicals,  of  the  same  family  as 
organophosphorus  insecticides.  They  poison 
the  nervous  system  and  disrupt  vital  body 
functions.  They  constitute  the  most  modem 
war  chemicals  known;  they  kill  quickly  and 
are  more  potent  than  are  any  other  chemical 
agents  (except  toxins). 

Blister  agents  (vesicants)  are  oily  liquids, 
which,  in  the  main,  bum  and  blister  the  skin 
within  hour?  after  exposure.  But  they  also 
have  general  toxic  effects.  Mustard  gas  is  a 
good  example.  Blister  agents  caused  more 
casualties  than  any  other  chemical  agent 
used  In  World  War  I. 

Choking  agents  are  highly  volatile  liquids 
which,  when  breathed  as  gases,  Irritate  and 
severely  injure  the  lungs,  causing  death  from 
choking.  They  were  introduced  in  World  War 
I  and  are  oT  much  lower  potency  than  the 
nerve  agente. 

Blood  agents  are  also  intended  to  enter 
the  body  through  the  respiratory  tract.  They 
produce  death  by  interfering  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  oxygen  by  the  tissues.  They,  too,  are 
much  less  toxic  than  nerve  agents. 

Toxins  are  biologically  produced  chemical 
substances  which  are  very  highly  toxic  and 
may  act  by  ingestion  or  inhalation. 

Tear  and  harassing  gases  are  sensory  Ir- 
ritants which  cause  a  temporary  flow  of 
tears,  irritation  of  the  skin  and  respiratory 
tract,  and  occasionally  nausea  and  vomiting. 
They  have  been  widely  used  as  riot  control 
agents,  and  also  in  war. 

Psycho-chemicals  are  drug-like  chemicals 
intended  to  cause  temporary  mental  dis- 
turbances. 

Agents  affecting  plants 

Herbicides  (defoliants)  are  agricultural 
chemicals  which  poison  or  desslcate  the 
leaves  of  plants,  causing  them  to  lose  their 
leaves  or  die.  The  effectiveness  of  different 
chemical  warfare  agente  against  man,  ani- 
mals and  plants  is  shown  In  table  1.  The 
various  specific  chemical  agente  are  listed 
and  described  in  chapter  2. 

Methods  of  delivery 
43.  Chemical  munitions  are  designed  to 
fulfill  three  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  a  con- 
tainer for  the  agent  so  that  the  agent/munl- 
tlon  combination  can  be  delivered  to  Ite 
target;  t2)  to  attain  an  effective  distribu- 
tion of  agent  over  the  target  area;  and  (3) 
to  release  the  agent  in  active  form.  In  the 
case  of  incapacitating  and  riot  control 
agents.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  munition 
Itself  should  not  cause  Injury  or  death,  and 
that  It  should  not  start,  fires.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  for  devices  used  in  the 
control  of  riote. 

46.  The  munitions  to  be  used  would  de- 
pend on  the  method  of  delivery,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  target  area,  and  other  var- 
iables. Ground-to-ground  munitions  include 
grenades,  shells,  rockete,  and  missile  war- 
beads;  air-to-ground  munitions  include  large 
bombs,  dispensers,  spray  tanks,  and  rockets: 
emplAced  munitions  include  generators  and 
mines. 

47.  Ground-to-ground  munitions.  Small 
ground-to-ground  munitions  (grenades, 
shells   and  small   rockete)    function  much 


like  their  conventional  counterparts.  Upon 
impact  in  the  target  area,  they  would  either 
explode  or  bum,  and  so  expel  the  agent  to 
form  a  cloud  which  would  diffuse  and  drift 


downwind,  resulting  In  an  elongated  alllptl- 
cal  area  within  which  casualties  would  oc- 
cur. This  represents  a  point  source  of  dis- 
semination (chapter  II) . 


TABLE  1.— CATEGORIES  OF  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AGENTS  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS 


Physical  state 
at  iOf  C. 


Persistency 


Main  state  ot 
asgregatlon 
in  target 


Eflectlve  route 
of  entry 


Eflective  apinst— 


Lungs,  eyes,  skin  .  Man,  animals. 


Nerve  agents Liquid Low  to  high Vapor,  aerosol, 

liquid. 

Blister  agents Liquid,  solid High do  do 

Choking  agents Liquid Low Vapor do 1. 1'" 

Blood  agents ;..  Liquid,  vapors do do Lonn-""""" 

Toxins Solid do Aerosol,  liquid Lungs, 'intestinal 

T          ., ,.  '"<^L 

Tear  and  harassing  jases...  Liquid,  solid do Vapor,  aerosol Lungs,  eyes 

Incapacitants do do Aerosol,  liquid Lungs,  skin 

Herbicides  (defoliants) do Low  to  high do Foliage  and  roots 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Plants.! 


•Some  herbicides,  particularly  those  containing  organic  arsenic  are  also  toxic  (or  man  and  animals. 


48.  Small  rockets  would  frequently  be 
fired  in  "ripples",  and  artillery  shells  in  sal- 
vos, resulting  in  a  group  of  Impacts  over  the 
target  area.  This  would  constitute  an  area 
source  of  dissemination  ( chapter  II 1 . 

49.  Large  ground-to-ground  (as  well  as 
aerial  munitions  and  missile  warheads) 
might  carry  a  number  of  small  submunitions 
as  well  as  agent  in  bulk.  The  parent  muni- 
tion, upon  functioning,  would  disperse  the 
submunitions  over  the  target  area.  These 
would  then  disseminate  the  agent  over  a 
wide  area  rather  than  a  single  point  of  im- 
pact, as  in  the  case  of  bulk  munitions. 

50.  Another  mllltery  concept  is  to  use 
large  warheads  filled  with  several  hundred 
kilos  of  an  agent  of  low  vapour  pressure. 
Such  a  warhead,  burst  at  a  suitable  altitude 
would  produce  a  shower  of  droplets,  effec- 
tively contaminating  everything  on  which  It 
fell.  A  number  of  such  weap>ons  could  be 
used  to  assure  that  the  target  was  covered. 

51.  Air-to-ground  munitions.  Bombs 
dropped  from  aircraft  are  larger  than  most 
shells,  and  consequently  would  result  in  a 
higher  concentration  of  the  chemical  near 
the  point  of  ground  impact.  Bombs  bursting 
close  to  the  ground  could  be  used  to  achieve 
a  wider  dissemination  of  the  agent,  espe- 
cially with  chemical  agente. 

52.  A  dispenser  is  a  container  for  submuni- 
tions, which,  after  opening,  could  remain 
attached  to  the  aircraft.  The  submunitions 
could  be  released  simultaneously  or  in  suc- 
cession. 

53.  Small  rockets  or  missiles  could  also  be 
used  to  deliver  chemical  agents  from  air- 
craft. The  pattern  of  dispersal  would  be 
much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  ground- 
to-ground  rockets  or  missiles. 

54.  Ground-emplaced  munitions.  Ground- 
emplaced  munitions  comprise  generators  and 
mines.  The  generator  is  a  tank  conteinlng  a 
chemical  agent,  a  source  of  pressure,  and  a 
nozzle  through  which  the  agent  is  forced. 
Generators  would  be  placed  upwind  of  the 
target,  and  then  activated  by  a  suitable 
device. 

55.  Chemical  mines  would  be  placed  in 
areas  of  anticipated  enemy  activity,  and 
would  be  activated  by  pressure  or  trip  wires. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Agente 

56.  Like  chemical  agente,  bacteriological 
(biological)  agente  may  also  be  classified  in 
terms  of  their  Intended  use,  whether  de- 
signed to  Incapacitate  or  to  kill  human  be- 
ings, to  incapacitate  or  kill  food  and  draft 
animals,  or  to  destroy  food  plante  and  In- 
dustrial crops. 

67.  Bacteria,  viruses,  fungi,  and  a  group 
of  microbes  known  as  rlckeeteiae  are  by  far 
the  most  potent  agents  which  could  be  in- 
corporated Into  weapon  systems.  There  Is  no 
assurance,  however,  that  other  living  or- 
ganisms may  not  in  the  future  become  more 
important  as  potential  agente  for  warfare. 
The  selection  of  agente  for  use  in  warfare 

58.  The  number  of  bacteriological  (biolog- 


ical) agente  which  could  potentially  be  used 
in  warfare  is  far  fewer  than  those  which 
cause  naturally-occurring  disease.  To  be  ef- 
fective for  this  purpose  they  should : 

(a)  be  able  to  be  produced  in  quantity: 

(b)  be  capable  of  ready  dissemination  in 
the  face  of  adverse  environmental  factors; 

(c)  be  effective  regardless  of  medical 
counter-measures; 

(d)  be  able  to  cause  a  large  number  of 
casualties  (this  would  imply  that  any  agent 
chosen  would  be  highly  infectious,  but 
whether  the  agent  chosen  would  also  be 
easily  transmissible  from  man-to-man, 
would  depend  upon  an  Intent  to  initiate  an 
epidemic  spread ) . 

Agents  affecting  man 

59.  All  the  diseases  under  consideration 
occur  naturally,  and  the  causative  organisms 
with  few  exceptions,  are  known  to  scientlste 
throughout  the  world.  Incapaclteting  agente 
are  those  which,  in  natural  outbreaks,  cause 
illness  but  rarely  death.  If  the  natural  dis- 
ease has  an  applicable  mortality,  the  agent 
Is  regarded  as  a  lethal  one.  However,  these 
agents  when  used  as  aerosol  weapons  might 
cause  more  severe  disease  than  occurs 
naturally. 

60.  Different  populations  have  varying  de- 
grees of  resistance  to  the  diseases  produced 
by  bacteriological  (biological)  agente.  An 
infectious  disease  which  might  be  only  mild- 
ly incapaclteting  in  one  population  might 
prove  disastrous  to  another.  For  example, 
when  measles  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  it  caused  far  more  deaths 
than  in  the  relatively  resistent  populations 
of  Europe.  A  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapon  which  might  be  intended  only  to  in- 
capacitete  could  be  highly  lethal  against  a 
population  where  resistence  had  been  low- 
ered as  a  result  of  malnutrition.  Conversely, 
a  weapon  which  was  intended  to  spread  a 
lethal  disease  might  only  cause  occasional 
mild  Illness  In  people  who  had  been  given 
a  protective  vaccine  or  who  had  become  Im- 
mune as  a  result  of  natural  Infection.  The 
history  of  epidemiology  Is  rich  with  sur- 
prises. 

61.  Viruses  are  the  smallest  forms  of  life. 
Most  of  them  can  be  seen  only  with  the  elec- 
tron microscope,  and  must  be  grown  on  liv- 
ing tissue  (tissue  cultures,  fertile  eggs,  ete.). 
Genetic  manipulation  of  the  whole  virus  or 
chemical  manipulation  of  ite  nucleic  acid, 
might  be  used  to  acquire  strains  of  higher 
virulence  or  greater  stebllity  to  environ- 
mental stresses. 

62.  Rickettsiae  are  intermediate  between 
the  viruses  and  bacteria.  Like  the  viruses, 
they  grow  only  in  living  tissue.  Judging  by 
the  scientific  literature,  research  into  the 
genetics  of  rlckettsiae  has  been  less  Intense 
than  Into  that  of  viruses  and  bacteria. 

63.  Bacteria  are  larger  than  viruses,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  0.3  micron  to  several  microns. 
They  can  be  easily  grown  on  a  large  scale  em- 
ploying equipment  and  processes  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  fermentotion  Industry,  but 
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special  skills  and  experience  would  be  needed 
to  grow  them  In  quantity  In  the  particular 
state  In  which  they  readily  cause  disease.  Al- 
though many  pathogenic  (disease-produc- 
ing) bacteria  are  s\isceptlble  to  antibiotic 
drugs,  antibiotic-resistant  strains  occur 
naturally,  and  can  be  selected  or  obtained 
through  the  use  of  suitable  methods  of  ge- 
netic manipulation.  Similarly,  it  Is  possible  to 
select  strains  with  Increased  resistance  to  in- 
actlvatlon  by  sunlight  and  drying. 

84.  Fungi  also  produce  a  number  of  dis- 
eases in  many,  but  very  few  species  appear 
to  have  any  potential  in  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) warfare. 

S5.  Protozoa  are  one-celled  microscopic 
organisms  which  cause  several  Important 
human  diseases.  Including  malaria.  Because 
of  their  complex  life  cycles,  they  too  appear 
to  have  little  significance  in  the  present  con- 
text. 

66.  Parasitic  worms  such  as  hook-worm, 
and  the  filarial  worms  have  very  complicated 
life  cycles.  They  cause  Illness  and  disability 
only  after  long  exposure  and  repeated  in- 
fection, and  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
produce  In  quantity,  to  store,  to  transport, 
or  disseminate  in  a  weapon.  Insects  are  also 
dllBculftt)  conceive  of  as  weapons.  Some,  such 
as^e  mosquito  and  the  tick  are  transmitters 
of  disease,  and  as  "vectors."  have  to  be  looked 
upon  as  having  potential  military  signifi- 
cance. Higher  forms  of  life,  such  as  rodents 
and  reptiles  can  be  dismissed  in  the  context 
of  the  present  discussion. 

Agents  affecting  animals 

67.  Bacteriological  (biological)  anti-animal 
agents,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
anthrax  would  be  used  primarily  to  destroy 
domestic  animals,  thereby  Indirectly  affect- 
ing man  by  reducing  his  food  supply. 

68.  Outbreaks  of  contagious  disease  In 
animal  populations,  known  as  epizootics,  may 
spread  much  more  readily  than  do  epidemics 
among  human  beings.  Viral  infections  are 
probably  more  serious  for  animals  than  those 
caused  by  other  classes  of  micro-org^anlsms. 

69.  Most  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of  ani- 
mals which  could  probably  be  used  in  war- 
fare are  also  transmissible  to  man.  Human 
beings  would  be  expected  to  get  the  disease 
if  they  were  affected  by  the  attacking  aerosol 
cloud,  and  occasional  individuals  might  con- 
tract the  disease  from  Infected  animals. 

Agents  affecting  plants 

70.  The  natural  occurrence  of  devastating 
plant  diseases  such  as  the  blight  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland  in  1845,  the  coffee  rust  of  the  18708 
in  Ceylon,  the  chestnut  bUght  of  1904  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  widespread 
outbreaks  today  of  cereal  (especially  wheat) 
rusts  has  suggested  that  plant  pathogens 
might  be  used  for  military  purposes.  There 
are  four  major  requirements  for  the  deliber- 
ate development  of  a  plant  disease  Into 
epidemic  (epiphytotlc)  proportions:  large 
amounts  of  the  host  plant  must  be  present 
in  the  region:  the  agent  should  be  capable  of 
attacking  the  particular  varieties  of  host 
plant  that  are  grown;  adequate  quantities  of 
the  agent  must  be  present;  and  the  environ- 
mental conditions  within  the  region  should 
be  favourable  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
An  epiphytotlc  cannot  develop  if  any  one  of 
the  above  requirements  Is  not  satisfied. 

Methods  of  delivery       | 

71.  Bacteriological  (biological)  agents  can, 
in  principle,  be  loaded  into  the  same  type  of 
munitions  as  can  chemical  agents.  Other 
than  for  covert  or  "special-purpose  missions", 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  if  de- 
veloped for  military  purposes,  would  in  all 
probability  be  delivered  by  aircraft  or  by 
large  ballistic  missiles.  Aircraft  (Including 
cruise  missiles  and  drones)  could  drop  a  large 
number  of  bomblets  from  high  altitude,  or 
spray  from  a  low  altitude.  Because  a  small 
amoiint  of  agent  will  cover  relatively  large 
areas,  bombe  wo^ild  probably  be  small  (1 
kilo  or  lees)  and  dispersed  over  as  wide  an 
area  as  p>ossible.  They  could  be  released  from 


clusters  or  from  dispensers  in  the  manner  of 
chemical  weapons,  but  probably  from  a 
higher  altitude. 

72.  An  aircraft  could  eetabllA  a  line  of 
agent  which,  as  It  travelled  downwind,  would 
reach  the  ground  as  a  vtMt  elongated  In- 
fectlvt  cloud  (see  chapter  11) .  The  effective- 
ness of  such  a  procedure  would  be  highly 
dependent  on  weather  conditions,  but  the 
larger  the  area,  the  larger  the  weather  front 
involved,  the  greater  the  chances  that  the 
predicted  results  would  be  achieved.  A  small 
relative  error  might,  however.  Involve  a  coun- 
try not  in  the  conflict. 

73.  It  is  conceivable  that  bacteriological 
(biological)  weap>ons,  probably  bomblets, 
could  be  packaged  in  a  ballistic  missile.  The 
bomblets  oould  be  released  at  a  predeter- 
mined altitude  to  burst  at  ground  level.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  bomblet  delivery 
by  aircraft  except  that  it  would  be  more 
costly. 

74.  Unless  transmitted  by  Insects,  bacte- 
riological (biological)  agents  have  little 
power  to  penetrate  the  mtact  skin.  Infec- 
tions through  the  respiratory  tract  by  means 
of  aerosols  Is  by  far  the  most  likely  route 
which  could  be  used  in  warfare. 

75.  Many  naturally-occuring  diseases  (e.g. 
influenza,  tuberculosis)  are  spread  by  the 
aerosol  route,  and  some  of  them,  notably 
Influenza,  can  generate  Into  large  epidemics. 
When  an  Infected  person  sneezes,  coughs,  or 
even  speaks,  an  aerosol  is  formed  which  con- 
tains particles  ranging  widely  in  size.  The 
larger  particles  are  usually  of  little  impor- 
tance because  they  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
small  particles  (3  microns  or  less  in  diam- 
eter) dry  out  rapidly  In  the  air,  and  are  the 
most  infectious.  They  may  remain  suspended 
In  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  time.  Animal 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  great  many 
Infectious  agents  (including  many  which  are 
transmitted  otherwise  in  nature)  can  be 
transmitted  to  animals  by  aerosols  of  small 
particle  size.  Laboratory  accidents  and  ex- 
periments on  volunteers  have  confirmed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  aerosol  route  of  Infection 
for  man. 

76.  If  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare 
ever  occurred,  the  aerosol  technique  would 
thus  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  used,  simply 
because  the  respiratory  tract  is  normally 
susceptible  to  infection  by  many  micro- 
organisms; because  of  the  wide  target  area 
which  could  be  covered  in  a  single  attack; 
and  because  ordinary  bygenic  measures  are 
ineffective  in  preventing  the  airborne  route 
of  attack.  Since  the  particle  size  of  an 
aerosol  is  crucial  to  its  ability  to  penetrate 
into  the  lung  (see  chapter  IH  for  detailed 
discussion),  the  method  for  aerosolizing  a 
bacteriological  (biological)  agent  would  have 
to  be  controllable  so  as  to  assure  the  dis- 
semination of  a  large  proportion  of  particles 
less  than  5  microns  in  diameter. 

77.  Aerosols  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  could  be  formed  by  three  general 
methods.  Agents  could  be  disseminated  by 
explosive  means  in  much  the  same  way  as 
chemical  agents.  However,  the  size  of  the 
resulting  particle  is  hard  to  control  by 
this  method,  and  much  of  the  agent  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  heat  and  shock  of  the  ex- 
ploding munition.  Particles  could  also  be 
formed  by  using  pressure  to  force  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  organisms  through  a  nozzle. 
Particle  size  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
pressure,  the  size  of  the  discharge  orifices, 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  agent,  and 
atmospheric  conditions.  Size  control  of  solid 
particles  (dry  form  of  agent)  can  be  achieved 
by  "pre-slzing"  before  dissemination.  Aerosol 
particles  could  also  be  produced  as  a  spray 
by  releasing  the  agent  in  liquid  suspension 
into  a  high  velocity  air  stream.  This  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  spray  devices  for 
use  on  high  performance  aircraft. 

D.   Defence  of   man  against  chemical  and 

bacteriological  (biological)  agents 

78.  A  comprehensive  defensive  system 
against  attacks  by  chemical  or  bacteriolog- 


l:al  (biological)  agents  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for  detection  and  warning,  rapid  Identi- 
fication of  agents,  protection  of  the  respira- 
tory tract  and  skin,  decontamination,  and 
medical  prophylaxis  and  treatment.  Some 
aspects  of  such  a  system  could  be  dealt  with 
by  fairly  simple  equipment.  Others  would 
necessitate  highly  sophisticated  apparatus. 
But  the  whole  complex  would  necessitate  a 
very  effective  organization  manned  by  well- 
trained  personnel.  While  military  units  and 
small  groups  of  people  could  be  equipped  ,ind 
trained  to  protect  themselves  to  a  slgnl Scant 
extent,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  most 
(if  not  all)  countries  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive protection  for  their  entire  civil  popula- 
tion. 

1.  Medical  Protection 
Chemical  attacks 

79.  No  general  prophylactic  treatment  ex- 
ists which  could  protect  against  chemical 
attacks.  Antidotes  (atropine  and  oximes) 
to  nerve  agents  are  of  value  if  administered 
within  half  an  hour  before  or  within  a  very 
short  time  after  exposure.  Atropine  is  itself 
toxic,  however,  and  might  Incapacitate  unex- 
posed individuals  given  large  doses.  Skin 
can  be  protected  from  the  vapours  of  blister 
agents  by  various  ointments,  but  they  are 
not  effective  against  liquid  contamination 

Bacteriological  (biological)  attacks 

80.  Vaccination  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful means  of  protecting  people  from  natural 
infective  disease,  and  the  only  useful  means 
available  for  prophylaxis  against  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  attacks.  The  protective 
value  of  vaccines  against  small-pox,  yellow 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases  is  fully 
established,  although  the  protection  they  af- 
ford can  be  overcome  if  an  Inununized  in- 
dividual is  exposed  to  a  large  dose  of  the 
Infectious  agent  concerned.  It  Is  prob.ible. 
however,  that  even  those  existing  vaccines 
which  are  effective  in  preventing  natural  in- 
fectious diseases  might  afford  only  limited 
protection  against  respiratory  infection  by 
an  agent  disseminated  into  the  air  in  large 
amounts  by  a  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapon.  Moreover,  whole  populations  could 
not  be  vaccinated  against  all  possible  dis- 
eases. The  development,  production,  and  ad- 
ministration of  so  many  vaccines  would  be 
enormously  expensive,  and  some  vaccines 
might  produce  undesirable  or  dangerous  re- 
actions in  the  recipients. 

81.  This  picture  is  not  significantly  altered 
by  certain  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
vaccination:  e.g.  the  use  of  living  bacterial 
vaccines  against  tularemia,  brucellosis  and 
plague;  or  aerosol  vaccination,  which  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  vaccination  of  large 
nimibers  of  people.  There  have  been  recent 
advances  In  the  control  of  virus  diseases,  but 
at  present  none  of  these  Is  practicable  for 
the  protection  of  large  populations  against 
bacteriological  (biological)   warfare. 

82.  Prophylaxis  against  some  diseases  can 
also  be  provided  by  the  administration  of 
specific  anti-sera  from  the  blood  of  people 
or  animals  previously  Inoculated  with  mi- 
cro-organisms, or  products  derived  from 
them,  to  increase  the  anti-body  levels  (im- 
munity) m  their  blood.  Tetanus  anti-toxin 
is  used  in  this  manner,  and  until  more  effec- 
tive methods  replaced  them,  such  anti-sera 
were  used  for  many  diseases.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  Impossible  to  prepare  specific  anti- 
sera  against  all  possible  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  large  populations. 

83.  Other  possibilities,  for  example  the  use 
of  tnerapeutic  materials  before  symptoms 
appear,  are  eqtially  remote  from  practical 
realization.  They  include  Immune  serum, 
gammaglobulin,  or  drugs  such  as  antibiotics 
or  sulfonamide  drugs.  The  use  of  ganuna- 
globuim  to  prevent,  or  mitigate  the  severity 
of,  disease  may  be  useful  for  individuals 
known  to  have  been  exposed.  But  since  gam- 
maglobulin is  made  by  separation  from  hu- 
man blood,  stocks  could  never  be  available 
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except  for  isolated  cases.  In  theory,  chemo- 
prophylaxls  (the  use  of  drugs  and  antibiotics 
to  prevent  Infection)  might  also  be  useful  in 
the  short  term  for  small  groups  operating  at 
especially  high  risk.  But  it  would  only  be 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  which  an  enemy  might 
use  would  be  those  which  were  resistant  to 
such  drugs. 

2.  Detection  and  Warning 

84.  The  requirement  is  to  detect  a  cloud 
of  a  chemical  or  a  bacteriological  (biological) 
agent  in  the  air  sufficiently  quickly  for  masks 
and  protective  clothing  to  be  donned  before 
the  attack  can  be  effective.  Usually  the  ob- 
jective would  be  to  try  and  detect  the  cloud 
upward  of  the  target  so  that  all  those  down- 
wind could  be  warned.  There  are  also  require- 
ments for  the  detection  of  ground  contami- 
nation with  chemical  agents  and  for  detec- 
tion equipment  to  enable  those  under  attack 
to  decide  when  it  would  be  safe  to  remove 
their  protective  equipment. 

Chemical  attacks 

85.  In  World  War  I  it  was  possible  to  rely 
upon  odour  and  colour  as  the  primary  means 
of  alerting  personnel  that  a  chemical  attack 
bad  been  launched.  The  newer,  more  toxic 
chemical  agents  cannot  be  detected  in  this 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  such  weapons  had  been  used 
would  nonetheless  still  be  of  value  as  warn- 
ing. Once  an  enemy  had  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, each  subsequent  attack  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  presumed  to  be  a  possible 
chemical  attack,  and  protective  measures 
would  have  to  be  InsUtuted  Inunediately. 
Individuals  would  have  to  mask  not  only  in 
the  air  attack  in  which  spray  was  used,  or 
when  there  was  smoke  or  mist  from  an  un- 
known source,  or  a  suspiciotis  smell,  or  when 
they  suffered  unexpected  symptoms  such  as 
a  runny  noee,  choking  and  tightness  in  the 
chest,  or  disturbed  vision,  but  whenever  any 
bombardment  occurred.  But  because  of  the 
uncertainty,  it  would  be  clearly  desirable  to 
devise  and  provide  a  system  of  Instruments 
which  can  detect  the  presence  of  toxic  chem- 
icals at  concentrations  below  those  having 
physiological  effects,  and  which  would  give 
timely  and  accurate  warning  of  a  chemical 
attack.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  to 
have  test  devices,  collectors  and  analytical 
laboratory  facilities  in  oiper  to  determine 
whether  the  environment  was  safe,  as  well  as 
to  identify  acciu^tely  the  specific  chemical 
agent  used  in  an  attack. 

86.  The  first  and  essential  component  of 
a  defensive  system  would  be  an  Instrument 
which  could  detect  low  concentrations  of 
a  chemical  agent.  However  low  the  concentra- 
tion, a  person  covUd  Inhale  a  toxic  amount 
In  a  short  time  because  he  breathes  10-20 
litres  of  air  per  minute.  Since  the  human 
body  can  eliminate  or  detoxify  very  small 
amoimts  of  many  toxic  materials,  there  is 
no  need  to  consider  very  long  periods  of 
exposure — the  concern  Is  with  the  exposures 
of  only  a  few  hours.  This  is  often  referred 
to  technically  as  the  Ct  (concentration  time) 
factor.  Essential  requirements  of  a  method 
of  detection  suitable  for  use  by  military  or 
civil  defence  personnel  are  that  it  be  simple, 
specific,  sensitive  and  reliable.  Typical  de- 
tector kits  contain  sampling  tubes  and /or 
reagent  buttons,  papers,  etc.  After  being  ex- 
posed to  particular  chemical  agents,  these 
detectors  change  colour  or  exhibit  some  other 
change  easily  observable  without  special 
Instrimients.  Chemical  detection  kits  could 
also  be  used  to  decide  when  it  is  safe  to  re- 
move protective  masks  or  other  items  of  pro- 
tective clothing.  Obviously,  laboratories, 
whether  mobile  or  fixed,  can  perform  more 
elaborate  chemical  analyses  than  can  de- 
tection kits. 

87.  Warning  devices  which  have  been  de- 
vised incorporate  sensitive  detectors  that 
actuate  an  automatic  alarm  which  alerts  in- 
dividuals to  take  protective  action  before  a 
harmful  dose  of  agent  is  received.  They  are 


of  two  trends:  point  sampling  devices,  which 
sample  the  air  at  one  location  by  means  of 
an  air  pump,  and  area  scanning  devices, 
whicn  probe  a  specific  area  for  chemical 
agents.  The  disadvantage  of  point  source 
alarms  is  that  they  must  be  placed  upwind 
of  the  area  that  has  to  be  protected,  and  a 
rather  large  number  may  be  needed.  If  the 
wind  shlfte,  they  have  to  be  repositioned. 
Successful  area  scanning  alarms  have  not 
yeit  been  developed. 

88.  It  must  be  recognized  that  In  spite  of 
Instrumental  warning  systems,  personnel 
near  the  point  of  dissemination  of  a  chemi- 
cal agent  might  still  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  take  protective  action. 

Bacteriological  (biological)  attacks 

89.  Unlike  chemical  weapons,  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons  cannot  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  biological  "back- 
ground" of  the  environment  by  specific 
chemical  or  physical  reactions,  and  much 
lower  aerosol  concentrations  of  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  agents  are  dangerous  than 
of  chemical  agents.  The  problem  of  early  de- 
tection and  warning  Is  thus  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  for  chemical  weapons.  A  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  has  been  achieved 
with  certain  non-specific  but  very  sensitive 
physical  devices  such  as  particle-counter* 
and  protein  detectors  (protein  is  a  typical 
constituent  of  micro-organisms).  Presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  bacteriological  (biological) 
attack  might  be  obtained  if  there  U  an  un- 
usual deviation  from  the  normal  pattern  of 
material  in  the  air  recorded  by  the  instru- 
ments. The  elevation  of  such  a  deviation, 
however,  would  necessitate  intensive  and 
prolonged  study  of  the  normal  pattern  in 
a  given  location.  This  subject  is  discussed 
further  In  annex  A. 

3.  Physical  Protection 

90.  The  primary  objective  is  to  establish 
a  physical  barrier  between  the  body  and  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents,  and  especially  to  protect  the  skin  and 
and  the  respiratory  tract.  Without  this  no 
warning  system,  however  effective,  has  the 
slightest  value.  Protection  could  be  achieved 
by  using  various  types  of  individual  protec- 
tive equipment  or  by  means  of  communal 
shelters. 

Individual  protection 

91.  Protective  masks  are  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  all  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agents.  Although  protec- 
tive masks  differ  in  appearance  and  design, 
they  have  certain  features  in  common:  a 
fitted  facepiece,  made  of  an  impermeable 
material  soft  enough  to  achieve  an  effective 
seal  against  the  face,  and  some  means  of 
holding  it  in  place,  such  as  a  head  strap,  and 
a  filter  and  absorption  system,  in  canister  or 
other  form,  which  will  remove  particulate 
(aerosol)  agents  by  mechanical  filtration. 
The  canister  also  contains  activated  char- 
coal, sometimes  impregnated  to  react  with 
agents  In  the  vapour  stete,  but  which  in  any 
case  will  absorb  toxic  vapours.  Some  masks 
are  made  so  as  to  permit  the  drinking  of 
water  while  the  individual  is  masked,  or  at- 
tempts at  resuscitation  measures  on  casual- 
ties without  unmasking  them.  Civil  defense 
masks  are  often  less  elaborate  versions  of 
the  military  mask.  Gas  proof  protectors  can 
be  provided  for  infants. 

92.  A  protective  mask,  properly  fitted  and 
in  good  working  condition,  will  provide  com- 
plete respiratory  protection  against  all  knovim 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents.  However,  a  certain  percentage  of 
masked  personnel  can  be  expected  to  become 
casualties  because  of  lack  of  training,  failure 
to  keep  the  mask  in  good  condition,  growth 
of  beard,  or  because  facial  injuries  prevent 
a  good  fit.  etc.  The  amount  of  leakage  that 
can  be  tolerated  with  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agents  is  much  less  because  of  their 
greater  potency. 

93.  Since  m,ustard  gases  and  the  nerve 
agents  of  low  or  Intermediate  volatility  can 


penetrate  the  unbroken  skin,  even  through 
normal  clothing,  the  whole  body  surface  must 
be  protected  by  some  form  of  special  cloth- 
ing, of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  which 
U  Impermeable  to  liquid  agents,  and  the 
other  which,  though  permeable  to  air  and 
moisture,  has  been  treated  so  as  to  prevent 
chemical  agents  from  getting  through.  Rub- 
ber coated  fabrics,  made  into  protective  suits 
constitute  the  first,  while  normal  clothing! 
treated  with  chlorimldes  or  absorbents,  is  an 
example  of  the  second.  In  addition, '  some 
form  of  Impermeable  cover,  ground  sheet  or 
cape,  can  be  used  to  protect  against  gross 
liquid  contaminaUon.  Feet  and  hands  are 
usually  protected  by  special  gloves,  and 
either  by  boot  covers  or  treated  boots. 

94.  Together  with  a  mask,  protertlve  cloth- 
ing, properly  worn  and  in  good  condition,, 
will  afford  excellent  protection  against  known 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents.  The  greatest  degree  of  protection  U 
provided  by  the  impermeable  type  but  when 
worn  continuously  it  becomes  very  burden- 
some because  of  heat  stress,  particularly  m 
warm  environments.  Permeable  clothing  al- 
lows somewhat  greater  activity,  but  even 
so,  physical  activity  Is  impaired. 

Collective  or  conmixmal  protection 

95.  Collective  protection  takee  the  form  of 
fixed  or  mobile  shelters  capable  of  accommo- 
dating groups  of  people,  and  has  been  de- 
vised not  only  for  civilians  but  also  for  spe- 
cial groups  of  military  personnel  (e.g.  com- 
mand poets,  field  hospitals).  CoUectlve  pro- 
tection is  the  most  effective  physical  means 
of  protection  against  all  forma  of  attack 
Sealing  or  insulating  the  shelter  will  pro- 
vide protection  only  for  a  limited  time  be- 
cause of  lack  of  ventilation.  Sealing  plus  a 
supply  of  oxygen  and  a  means  of  eliminating 
carbon  dioxide  U  better,  but  once  again  the 
time  of  occupancy  is  limited.  The  shelter 
could  be  none  the  less  safe  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  fire  or  high  concentrations  of 
carbon  monoxide.  The  best  kind  of  shelter 
provides  ventilation  with  filtered  air  to  main- 
tain a  positive  pressure  relative  to  that  out- 
side. This  positive  Internal  pressure  prevents 
the  penetration  of  airborne  agents,  and  per- 
mits entry  or  exit  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment without  contamination  of  the  interior 
of  the  shelter.  Extended  periods  of  occupancy 
are  possible. 

96.  These  principles  of  collective  protection 
are  applicable  to  all  encloeures  arranged  for 
human  or  animal  occupancy.  They  have  been 
used  to  provide  protection  by:  hastily  con- 
structed or  improvised  field  shelters,  mobUe 
vans  and  armoured  vehicles,  and  permanent 
or  fixed  shelters  designated  for  housing  civil- 
ian or  military  personnel. 

97.  Once  a  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tack had  been  suspected  or  detected,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  identify  the  specific  agents 
involved  so  that  proper  protective  measures 
could  be  taken  and  chemo-prophylaxls  and 
treatment  planned.  Identification  would  also 
help  to  predict  the  incubation  period  and 
hence  the  time  available  for  remedial  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  At  present  the  only  means 
of  identifying  specific  micro-organisms  is  by 
normal  laboratory  procedures.  Many  routine 
laboratory  methods  of  Identification  require 
as  long  as  two  to  five  days,  but  some  recent 
developments  have  reduced  this  time  ap- 
preciably. It  Is  possible  to  collect  the  par- 
ticles from  large  volumes  of  air  and  concen- 
trate them  in  a  small  amount  of  fiuid.  Bac- 
teria can  then  be  trapped  on  special  filter* 
and  transferred  to  nutrient  media,  where 
sufficient  growth  may  take  place  to  permit 
identification  of  some  kinds  of  bacteria  with- 
in fifteen  hotirs.  Another  method,  the 
fluorescent  antibody  technique,  can  be 
highly  speclflc,  and  is  applicable  to  bacteria 
and  some  viruses.  In  some  cases,  it  allows  of 
specific  identification  within  a  few  hoxirs. 
But  despite  all  these  recent  developments, 
laboratory  identification  of  biological  agents 
is  still  a  complicated  and  unsatisfactory 
process. 
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Cbemlcai  agents 

98.  Prolonged  exposure  to  weather  and 
sunlight  reduces  or  eliminates  the  danger  of 
most  chemical  agents,  which  are  slowly  de- 
composed by  himildlty  and  rain.  But  one 
oould  not  r»ly  on  natural  degradation  to 
eliminate  the  risk  and,  in  general,  It  would 
be  essential  to  resort  to  decontamination. 
This  would  reduce  the  hazard  but  It  is  a 
time-consuming  process  and  would  greatly 
hamper  military  operations. 

99.  A  wide  range  of  chemicals  could  be 
used  as  decontamlnants.  the  choice  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  agent  which  has  to  be 
neutralized,  the  type  of  surface  that  needs 
to  be  treated,  the  extent  of  contamination, 
and  the  amount  of  time  available.  Decon- 
tamlnants range  from  soap  and  detergent  In 
water,  to  caustic  soda,  hypochlorite  and  var- 
ious organic  solvents,  and  their  successful 
use  calls  for  large  numbers  of  people,  a  co- 
pious supply  of  water,  and  appropriate  equip- 
ments 

100.  Decontaminating  solutions,  powders, 
applicators  and  techniques  have  been  devel- 
oped for  decontaminating  skin,  clothing,  per- 
sonal equipment  and  water.  These  would 
need  to-tw  used  immediately  after  an  attack. 

101.  UnJess  food  had  been  stored  in  metal 
cans  or  other  containers  which  were  im- 
permeable to  chemical  agents,  it  would  have 
to  be  destroyed.  Decontamination  of  complex 
equipment  and  vehicles  is  a  dlfflcult  and 
time-consuming  procedure.  Special  pres- 
surized sprayers  to  disseminate  powdered  and 
liquid  decontamlnants  have  been  developed 
for  this  purpose,  as  have  paints  or  coatings  to 
provide  a  smooth  Impermeable  surface  to 
preclude  the  penetration  of  chemical  agents. 

102.  Decontainlnation  might  even  need  to 
be  extended  to  roads  and  selected  areas.  This 
would  involve  the  removal  of  contaminated 
soil  by  bulldozing,  or  covering  it  with  earth, 
using  explosives  to  spread  a  powdered  decon- 
tamlnant  over  a  wide  area. 

Bacteriological  (biological)    agents 

103.  Decontamination  procedures  for  bio- 
logical agents  are  similar  to  those  used  for 
toxic  chemical  agents.  Aeration  and  exposure 
to  strong  sunlight  will  destroy  most  micro- 
organisms, as  win  also  exposure  to  high  tem- 
peratures. Thoroughly  cooking  exposed  food, 
and  boiling  water  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
will  kill  almost  all  relevant  micro-organisms. 
Calcium  hypochlorite  and  chlorine  can  also 
be  used  to  purify  water.  Certain  chemical 
compounds,  such  as  formaldehyde,  ethylene 
oxide,  calcium  and  sodium  hypochlorites, 
sodium  hydroxide  and  betaproplolactone,  can 
be  used  to  decontaminate  materials  and  work 
areas.  A  hot.  soapy  shower  is  the  best  way  to 
decontaminate  human  beings. 

E.  Protection  of  domestic  animals  and  plants 
against  chemical  and  bacteriological  (Wo- 
logical)  attacks 

1.  Chemical  Attacks 

104.  The  widespread  protection  of  domestic 
animals  and  plants  from  chemical  attack 
would  be  impracticable.  Once  a  crop  had 
been  attacked  with  herbicides  there  is  no 
effective  remedial  action.  The  damage  could 
be  made  good  only  by  a  second  planting  of 
either  the  same  or  another  crop,  depending 
on  the  season. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)   Attacks 
Animals 

105.  Animals  or  flocks  could  be  protected 
by  collective  shelters,  although  the  cost 
would  be  great  and.  In  the  absence  of  auto- 
matic warning  devices,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  assure  that  the  creatures  would  be 
sheltered  at  the  time  of  attack. 

106.  The  ideal  means  of  protection  for 
animals  would  be  vaccination.  Vaccines  have 
been  developed,  and  many  are  routinely  pro- 
duced, for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinder- 
pest, anthrax.  Rift  VaUey  fever,  hog  cholera. 


Newcastle  disease  and  others.  Vaccination  of 
animal  herds  by  aerosols  Is  a  promising  area 
of  Investigation. 

Plants 

107.  The  only  hopeful  approach  would  be 
to  breed  disease  resistant  plants.  This  is  a 
regular  part  of  most  national  agricultural 
programmes,  and  has  as  Its  object  the  In- 
crease of  crop  yields.  But  unless  the  exact 
Identity  of  the  bacteriological  (biological) 
agent  which  might  be  ived  were  known  well 
in  advance  (possibly  years).  It  would  not 
be  feasible  to  apply  this  principle  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  crops  against  this  kind  of 
attack. 

108.  Efforts  devoted  to  spraying  fungicides 
and  similar  preparations  to  reduce  loss  after 
attack  do  not  appear  to  be  economically  ef- 
fective. In  most  cases  the  best  procedure  Is 
to  utilize  available  manpower  and  machines 
in  planting  second  crops. 
Annex  A.  Early  warning  systems  for  air-borne 

bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
An  ideal  automatic  system  for  early  warn- 
ing against  an  attack  with   bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  would  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing components: 

( 1 )  a  device  to  collect  large  volumes  of  air 
and  concentrate  the  particulate  matter  ob- 
tained, In  a  smaU  volimie  of  fluid  or  on  a 
small  surface; 

(2)  a  device  to  quantify  and  identify  the 
collected  material; 

(3)  a  mechanism  to  assess  the  results  and 
to  initiate  an  alarm  If  necessary. 

To  ooUect  and  Identify  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agents  and  to  initiate  an  alarm  so 
that  protective  measures  can  be  taken  In 
sufficient  time  to  be  useful  is  extremly  dif- 
ficult. This  is  so  because,  firstly,  identifica- 
tion of  agents  is  generally  time-oonsimilng 
and,  secondly,  large  and  fluctuating  quanti- 
ties of  bacteria  and  other  organic  n[iaterlal8 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times.  Thus  if 
pathogens  from  a  cloud  released  by  an  ag- 
gressor were  collected,  the  device  would  need, 
not  only  to  determine  whether  the  quantity 
collected  was  significantly  above  the  normal 
amounts  that  might  occur,  but  also  what 
the  agent  was,  or  at  least  that,  in  the  amoimt 
ooUected,  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  man. 

At  present,  warning  devices  are  avaUable 
which  are  sensitive  but  non-speclflc  and 
these,  unfortunately,  would  give  an  unac- 
ceptably  high  proportion  of  false  alarms. 
Others  are  being  developed  which  attempt  to 
Incorporate  both  rapid  response  with  high 
specificity,  but  none  to  date  is  in  the  pro- 
duction stage.  Research  on  this  important 
problem  Is  being  continued  and  some  of  the 
approaches  and  techniques  that  are  being 
used  In  this  study  are  listed  below. 
Classification  of  automated  blodetectlon 

approaches ' 
General  category  and  suggested  approach 
Physical  particle  detection:  Magnification; 
light  scattering;  volume  displacement. 

Key  bioc:hemlcal  components:  Antigen  de- 
tection by  fluorescent  labelling;  dyes  and 
staining;  bloliimlneecence  and  fluorescence; 
optical  activity;  pyrolysls  products  detec- 
tion; ATP  detection;  proteins,  nucleic  acids, 
or  others. 

Biological  activity:  Growth  (increase  in 
ceU  mass  or  nimibers)  ;COj  evolution;  phos- 
phatase activity;  substrate  change  (pH,  Eh, 
O2  Interchange);  pathogenic  effects. 

CHAPTER  n.  THE  PROBABLE  ETPECTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  ON  MILITARy 
AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL,  BOTH  PROTECTED 
AND     UNPROTECTED 

A.  The  effects  of  chemical  agents  on  individ- 
uals and  populations 
109.  The  effects  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
on  humans,  animals  and  plants  depend  on 

'Adapted  from  Greene.  V.  W.  "Blodetect- 
Ing  and  Monitoring  Instruments  Open  New 
Doors    for    Environmental    Understanding," 


the  toxic  properties  of  the  agent,  and  dose 
absorbed,  the  rate  of  absorption  and  the 
route  by  which  the  agent  enters  the  orga- 
nism. Toxic  agents  may  enter  the  body 
through  the  skin,  the  eyes,  the  lungs,  or 
through  the  gastro- intestinal  tract  (as  a  re- 
sult of  eating  contaminated  food  or  drinking 
contaminated  liquids) . 

110.  For  a  given  agent  absorbed  under  the 
same  oondltlons,  the  effect  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  dose  absorbed.  This  Is  why  it  is 
possible  to  define  for  each  agent  certain 
characteristic  doses,  such  as  the  dose  which, 
under  given  conditions,  will  on  average  cau.se 
death  in  60  per  cent  of  the  individuals  ex- 
posed (the  50  per  cent  lethal  dose,  or  "LD 
50"),  or  the  dose  which  will  cause  50  per 
cent  non-fatal  casualties,  or  the  dose  which 
wUl  have  no  appreciable  military  effect. 
These  are  expressed  in  mllUgrams  of  agent, 
with  reference  to  a  healthy  adult  of  average 
weight.  They  may  also  be  given  in  terms 
of  mUllgrams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

111.  For  purposes  of  evaluation  it  is  con- 
venient to  express  the  same  idea  somewhat 
differently  in  the  case  of  gases,  vapours  and 
aerosols  absorbed  through  the  respiratory 
passages.  Here  the  absorbed  dose  depends  on 
the  concentration  of  the  agent  In  the  air,  on 
the  .respiration  rate  of  the  subjefet,  and  on 
the  duration  of  the  exposure.  If,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  aver- 
age respiration  rate  for  groups  of  individuals 
engaged  in  various  activities  remains  rela- 
tlvely  constant,  it  follows  that  the  dose,  ana 
therefore  the  effect  produced,  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  agent  In  the  air  (C  In  mllUgrams/ 
cubic  metre)  and  the  exposure  time  (t  in 
minutes).  This  is  called  the  doeago  (or  Ct 
factor) ,  certain  characteristic  values  of  which 
(for  example  the  LD  50)  are  used  in  particu- 
lar situations  for  quantitative  estimates  of 
the  effects  produced. 

112.  For  toxic  agents  acting  on  or  through 
the  skin,  the  dose  absorbed  by  contact  will 
often  be  related  to  the  "contamination  rate" 
expressed  in  grams/square  metre,  which  in- 
dicates  to  what  extent  surfaces  are  contam- 
inated by  the  liquid. 

113.  The  consequences  of  an  attack  on  a 
population  are  a  combination  of  the  effects 
on  the  individuals  in  it,  with  both  the  con- 
centration of  agent  and  the  susceptibility  of 
individuals  varying  over  the  whole  area  ex- 
posed to  risk.  Different  individuals  would 
respond  differently  to  an  attack,  and  might 
have  different  degrees  of  protection.  Possible 
long-term  contamination  of  personnel  from 
chemical  warfare  agents  persisting  on  the 
ground  and  vegetation  may  add  to  the  imme- 
diate, direct  effects. 

114.  Protective  masks,  protective  clothing 
and  shelters  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  decon- 
tamination when  applicable,  give  substantial 
protection  against  all  chemical  warfare 
agents.  But,  as  already  emphasized,  the  mere 
possession  of  a  means  of  protection  by  no 
means  constitutes  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  contamination  by  poisons.  Alarm  and 
detection  equipment  is  Important,  sometimes 
vital,  because  without  it  timely  warning, 
which  Is  essential  to  the  proper  use  of  pro- 
tective equipment,  would  be  lacking.  Since 
protective  measures  are  most  effective  when 
performed  by  trained  personnel  working  effec- 
tively in  units,  military  personnel  are  more 
likely  to  be  provided  with  adequate  protec- 
tion than  a  civilian  population.  In  any  event, 
the  civilian  population  in  most  countries  is 
simply  not  provided  with  protection  against 
chemical  warfare. 

115.  Several  chemical  warfare  agents  which 
were  known  during  World  War  I,  and  others, 
developed  since,  have  been  reported  on  In 
the  scientific  literature.  However,  the  effects 
of  the  more  lethal  modern  chemical  weapons 
have  not  been  studied  under  conditions  of 
actual   warfare.   Furthermore,   no   complete 

Environmental  Science   Technology.  Febru- 
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and  systematic  field  studies  of  the  use  of 
defoliants,  herbicides  and  riot  control  agents 
are  available.  The  following  descriptions  of 
the  probable  effects  of  chemical  weapons, 
based  both  upon  evidence  and  on  technical 
Judgment,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  conjectural. 
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1.  Effects  of  Lethal  Chemical  Agents  on 
Individuals 

116.  Table  1  provides  a  classification  of  the 
most  Important  lethal  chemical  agents,  and 
notes  some  of  their  characteristics  In  terms 
of  the  effects  they  produce.  More  details  are 
given  in  annex  A. 


TABLE  1.-<3ENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LETHAL  CHEMICAL  AGENTS 


Type 


Mechanism 


Time  for  onset  of  effects 


Examples 


"'""  "•"*  ° ' t'pXr'"  '""'"'"^'' "'  "*"•    ""^  '""-  "V  inhalation  (a  few  seconds). ..  Tabun.  Sarin,  Soman. 

^'"'"*'"'^ "" Very  rapid  by  inhalation  (a  lew  seconds)-    VX 

relatively   rapid   through   skin  (a   few 

'"'"'""' ''"'-■'-" BS!j^^K;;:iUs;eyeeffec.s    S ..stard;  nitrogen 

S7gir:::::  a^^t?h^a,^reVpir-a,iili ',-zrr"'''V''''''°"'^- '■"'o™' 

^"*" Ne.romus^^^t^r^iir'"":::::::  ^1^1;:^;'^;:,':":':!^-::::  SXfcrf 


117.  Lethal  chemical  agents  kill  in  rela- 
tively smaU  doses,  and  as  a  rule  the  amount 
that  causes  death  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  ;hat  which  causes  incapacitation. 
Death  may  occasionally  be  caused  by  high 
doses  of  presumed  incapacitating  agents 
and,  conversely,  minor  effects  could  be 
caused  by  low  doses  of  lethal  agents. 
Blister  agents  are  considered  with  the  lethal 
agents,  since  a  small  but  significant  fraction 
of  the  personnel  attacked  with  such  agents 
may  die  or  suffer  serious  injury. 

Nerve  agents 

118.  These  lethal  compounds  are  readily 
absorbed  through  the  lungs,  eyes,  skin  and 
intestinal  tract  without  producing  local  Irri- 
tation, and  they  Interfere  with  the  action  of 
an  enzyme  (chollnesterase)  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
nerve-agent  casualty  who  has  been  exposed 
to  a  lethal  dose  will  die  of  asphyxiation 
within  a  few  minutes  if  he  is  not  treated 
swiftly  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  and 
drugs  such  as  atropine  or  oxlmes.  Otherwise 
recovery  Is  generally  rapid  and  complete. 
Occasionally,  it  may  take  several  weeks,  but 
will  be  complete  unless  anoxia  or  convulsions 
at  the  time  of  exposure  were  so  prolonged  as 
to  cause  Irreversible  brain  damage. 

119.  The  route  of  entry  of  the  agent  Into 
the  body  has  some  Influence  on  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms.  These  develop  more  slowly 
when  the  agent  is  absorbed  through  the  skin 
than  when  it  is  inhaled.  Low  dosages  cause 
a  running  nose,  contraction  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  and  difficulty  In  visual  accommoda- 
tion. Constriction  of  the  bronchi  causes  a 
feeling  of  pressxire  in  the  chest.  At  higher 
dosages,  the  skeletal  muscles  are  affected- 
weakness,  flbrlllatlon.  and  eventually  paral- 
ysis of  the  respiratory  muscles  occurring. 
Death  is  tisually  caused  by  respiratory  fail- 
ure, but  heart  failure  may  occur.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  most  toxic  nerve  gases  may 
cause  death  at  a  dosage  of  about  ten  mg 
mln/m'.  (A  dosage  of  one  mg  mln/m»  con- 
sists of  an  exposure  for  one  minute  to  gas 
at  a  concentration  of  one  milligram  per 
cubic  metre.)  Less  toxic  ones  are  lethal  at 
dosages  of  up  to  400  mg  mln/m'. 

Blister  agents  or  vesicants 
120.  Mustard  Is  a  typical  blister  agent 
which,  like  other  members  of  this  class,  also 
has  general  toxic  effects.  Exposure  to  con- 
centrations of  a  few  mg/m'  In  the  air  for 
several  hours  results  at  least  in  irritation  and 
reddening  of  the  skin,  and  especially  Irrita- 
tion Of  the  eyes,  but  may  even  lead  to  tem- 
porary blindness.  Exposure  to  higher  con- 
centrations In  the  air  causes  blisters  and 
swollen  eyes.  Severe  effects  of  this  kind  also 
occur  when  liquid  falls  on  the  skin  or  into 
the  eyes.  Blistering  with  mustard  Is  com- 
parable to  second  degree  burns.  More  severe 
lesions,  comparable  to  third  degree  burns, 
"lay  last  for  a  couple  of  months.  Blindness 
may  be  caused,  especlaUy  if  liqiUd  agent  has 
entered  the  eyes.  Inhalation  of  vapour  or 


aerosol  causes  Irritation  and  pain  in  the 
upper  respiratory  tract,  and  pneumonia  may 
supervene.  High  doses  of  blister  agents  cause 
a  general  intoxication,  similar  to  radiation 
sickness,  whch  may  prove  lethal. 

121.  The  first  step  in  treating  a  person 
who  has  been  exposed  to  a  vesicant  or  blister 
agent.  Is  to  wash  out  of  the  eyes  and  decon- 
taminate the  skin.  Mild  lesions  of  the  eyes 
require  little  treatment.  The  blisters  are 
treated  In  the  same  way  as  any  kind  of 
second-degree  bum. 

Other  lethal  agents 

122.  Phosgene  and  compounds  with  similar 
physiological  effects  were  used  in  World  War 
I.  Death  results  from  damage  to  the  lungs. 
The  only  treatment  is  inhalation  of  oxygen 
and  rest.  Sedation  Is  used  sparingly. 

123.  Hydrogen  cyanide  in  lethal  doses 
causes  almost  immediate  death  by  inhibiting 
cell  respirations.  Lower  doses  have  little  or 
no  effect. 

124.  Most  of  the  so-called  blood  agents 
contain  cyanide,  and  all  act  rapidly.  The 
casualty  would  either  die  before  therapy 
could  begin,  or  recover  soon  after  breathine 
fresh  air. 

125.  Botulinum  toxin  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  natural  poisons  known,  and  could 
be  used  as  a  chemical  warfare  agent.  There 
are  at  least  six  distinct  types,  of  which  four 
are  known  to  be  toxic  to  man.  Formed  by 
the  bacterium  Clostridium  botulinum,  the 
toxin  is  on  occasion  accidentally  trans- 
mitted by  contaminated  food.  The  bacteria 
do  not  grow  or  reproduce  In  the  body,  and 
poisoning  Is  due  entirely  to  the  toxin  in- 
gested. It  Is  possible  that  it  could  be  intro- 
duced Into  the  body  by  inhalation. 

126.  Botulism  Is  a  highly  fatal  poisoning 
chaj-acterlzed  by  general  weakness,  headache, 
dizziness,  double  vision,  dilation  of  the  pu- 
pils, paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  In 
swallowing,  and  difficulty  of  speech.  Respira- 
tory paralysis  Is  the  usual  cause  of  death. 
After  consumpUon  of  contaminated  food, 
symptoms  usually  appear  within  twelve  to 
seventy-two  hours.  All  persons  are  suscepti- 
ble to  botulinum  poisoning.  The  few  who  re- 
cover from  the  disease  develop  an  active 
immunity  of  uncertain  duration  and  degree. 
Active  Immunization  with  botulinum  toxoid 
has  been  shown  to  have  some  protective 
value,  but  antitoxin  therapy  Is  of  limited 
value,  particularly  where  large  doses  of.  the 
toxin  have  been  consumed.  Treatment  Is 
mainly  supportive. 

2.  Effects  of  Lethal  Agents  on  Populations 
127.  As  already  indicated,  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  an  Pttack  on  populations  with  lethal 
chemical  warfare  agents  would  depend  upon 
the  agent  used,  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
attack,  whether  the  population  was  mainly 
under  cover  or  In  the  open,  on  the  availability 
of  protective  facilities,  on  the  physiological 
state  of  the  individuals  affected,  and  upon 
the  meteorological  conditions,  which  might 


differ  from  what  had   been  predicted,  and 
alter  during  the  course  of  an  attack. 

128.  The  Importance  of  meteorological 
conditions  on  the  spread  of  agent  from  its 
point  or  area  of  release  is  illustrated  by  Pig. 
ures  1(a).  1(b)  and  1(c).  which  show  in  an 
idealized  diagrammatic  form  the  type  of  dos- 
age contours  to  be  expected  from  a  point 
source,  from  multiple  sources  and  from  a 
linear  aerial  source  respectively  when  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  wind. 

129.  Figure  1(a)  (not  printed  in  Record) 
shows  the  shape  of  the  zone  travelled  by  the 
chemical  cloud  produced  by  a  point  source 
(for  example,  one  Isolated  munition),  at  the 
far  left  of  the  Innermost  cigar-shaped  figure 
under  conditions  of  a  strong  wind  (say  5-20 
km/h)  in  the  direction  indicated. 

130.  The  number  on  each  line  indicates 
the  dosage  (Ct  concentration  times  time) 
on  the  Une.  The  dosage  at  any  point  Inside 
the  area  delimited  by  the  curve  Is  greater 
than  the  number  Indicated.  On  the  basis  of 
these  data,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  cas- 
ualties when  the  characteristic  dosages  of 
the  agent  used  are  known.  For  example.  If 
the  LD  50  value  of  the  agent  were  30  milli- 
gram-minutes/cubic  metre,  there  would  be 
more  than  50  per  cent  fatalities  in  the  area 
inside  the  contour  marked  30. 

131.  This  figure  applies  to  a  volatile  agent 
such  as  Sarin,  which  Is  usually  released  In 
the  form  of  a  vapour  or  an  aerosol  cloud.  In 
the  case  of  a  non-volatile  liquid  released  in 
the  form  of  droplets  which  fall  onto  the 
ground  and  contaminate  It,  a  corresponding 
map  could  be  drawn  for  the  level  of  con- 
t.imlnatlon  of  the  soil  (expressed  in  milli- 
grams/square metre). 

132.  Figure  1(b)  (not  printed  In  Record) 
shows  the  same  phenomenon  In  relation  to 
an  area  source  such  as  would  result,  for  ex- 
ample, from  attack  by  a  missile  warhead 
filled  with  small  bombs  or  by  an  artillery 
salvo. 

133.  In  the  case  of  a  volatile  agent  released 
in  the  form  of  a  vapour  or  aerosol,  the  result- 
ing cloud,  carried  downwind,  covers  a  zone 
whose  general  shape  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  a  point  source  (Figure  1(a)  ) ,  but  Its 
dimensions  are  obvlotisly  much  larger  and  the 
dosage  values  are  also  larger. 

134.  If  a  non-volatile  agent  were  released 
In  the  form  of  droplets,  the  hazard  would 
be  very  great  in  the  impact  area  because  all 
surfaces  (skin,  clothing,  vehicles,  equipment, 
vegetation,  etc.)  would  be  contaminated. 
The  downwind  hazard  caused  by  the  drift 
of  the  most  minute  particles  would  extend 
over  a  much  smaller  area  than  in  the  pre- 
vious case  because  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  minute  particles  would  be  carried 
by  the  wind. 

135.  Figure  1(c)  (not  printed  In  Record) 
shows  the  zone  covered  by  a  linear  aerial 
source  as  In  the  case  of  dissemination  of  a 
non-volatile  agent  from  an  aircraft. 

136.  The  emitted  cloud  is  carried  by  the 
wind  and  does  not  touch  the  ground  until 
It  has  travelled  some  distance  away  from  the 
line  of  filght  of  the  disseminating  aircraft; 
this  depends  on  the  altitude  of  the  aircraft 
and  on  the  wind  velocity.  Since  the  cloud 
has  already  been  subjected  to  the  Infiuence 
of  turbulent  diffusion  before  reaching  the 
ground,  the  dosage  values  or  contamination 
rates  will  be  highest  some  distance  away 
from  the  zone  boundary  nearer  the  source. 

137.  Because  of  meteorological  and  other 
variables,  it  Is  Impossible  to  make  general 
statements  about  the  quantitative  effects  of 
chemical  weapons  on  populations.  The  fol- 
lowing hypothetical  examples,  therefore  are 
Intended  merely  to  Illustrate  what  might 
happen  and  the  degree  to  which  protective 
measures  could  reduce  casualties.  To  provide 
representative  illustrations,  the  examples  ' 
chosen  include  the  different  hazards  created 
by  nerve  agents  used  in  a  battle  zone,  on 
mlUtary  targets  In  the  rear  and  on  civilians 
In  a  town. 
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Bffectr  of  nerve  gas  on  protected  troops  In 
combAt 

138.  A  heavy  attack  with  air-burst  muni- 
tions dispersing  non-volatile  Uquld  nerve 
agent  would  create  concentrations  on  the 
ground  that  could  range  from  one-tenth  of 
a  gr&m  to  ten  grams  of  liquid  per  square 
metre,  giving  a  mean  value  of  about  five 
grams.  This  would  be  extremely  hazardous. 
At  the  same  time,  aerosol  concentrations 
would  be  created  over  almost  the  entire  Im- 
pact area  (dosages  about  twenty  mg.  mln/ 
m»).  ThU  would  produce  casualties  even  If 
there  were  no  liquid  hazard. 

139.  To  counter  this  type  of  attack,  pro- 
tective measwes  of  a  very  high  order  of 
efflelency.  Including  protective  masks,  light 
protective  clothing,  means  for  decontamina- 
tion, detection  systems,  antidotes  and  medi- 
cal care,  would  have  to  be  available.  Protec- 
tive clothing  and  rapid  utilization  of  gas 
masks  would  give  a  certain  measure  of  pro- 
tection. But  In  this  case,  subsequent  decon- 
tamination and  medical  care  would  be  nec- 
essary to  avold^eavy  lethal  losses. 

Effects  of  nerve  gas  on  a  military  target  In 

the  rear 
-  ^*0.  An  attack  from  the  air  with  a  volatile 
nerve  agent  against  a  military  inataUatlon  In 
a  rear  area  would  cause  an  Intense  liquid  and 
vapo\ir  hazard  In  the  installation  Itself,  and 
a  v'apoTu-  hazard  downwind  in  the  surround- 
ing area.  As  suggested  In  figure  1  (b) ,  the  im- 
pact area  would-be  very  heavily  contami- 
nated; gas  dosages  inside  and  close  to  the 
Impact  area  would  be  very  hlg^i.  Further 
downwind  the  gas  concentration  would  de- 
crease gradually,  and  finally  become  Innocu- 
oua.  A  general  picture  of  the  way  casualties 
would  occur  in  a  downwind  area  Is  Indicated 
In  figure  1(a). 

141.  After  an  attack  In  which  tons  of  Sarin 
were  used  against  an  area  of  one  square  kilo- 
metre, the  Impact  area  and  the  area  Immedi- 
ately downwind  from  it  would  be  highly 
lethal  to  all  unprotected  personnel.  Lethal 
casualties  would  occur  at  dosages  above 
eighty  mg  mln/m»  and  severe  casualties 
down  to  thirty  mg.  mln/m'.  Some  very  light 
casualties  would  result  at  dosages  around  five 
mg.  mln/m».  The  distance  between  the  Im- 
pact area  and  the  area  of  lowest  effective 
dosage  would  depend  on  the  local  topography 
and  on  weather  conditions,  but  would  rarely 
exceed  a  few  tens  of  kilometres. 

142.  Personnel  provided  only  with  gas 
masks,  but  not  wearing  them  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack,  would  suffer  substantial  losses 
In  and  close  to  the  Impact  area,  both  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  the  Uquld  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  gas  concentration  inhaled 
before  they  could  don  their  masks.  Further 
downwind,  masks  would  give  essentially  com- 
plete protection  if  warning  were  provided 
reasonably  quickly. 

Effects  of  a  nerVfr  gas  attack  on  a  town 

143.  The  population  density  in  a  modern 
city  may  be  5,000  people  per  square  kilo- 
metre. A  heavy  surprise  attack  with  non- 
volatUe  nerve  gas  by  bombs  exploding  on  Im- 
pact m  a  wholly  unprepared  town  would, 
especially  at  rush  hours,  cause  heavy  losses 
Half  of  the  population  might  become  casual- 
ties, half  of  them  fatal,  if  about  one  ton  of 
agent  were  disseminated  per  square  kilo- 
metre. 

144.  If  such  a  dty  were  prepared  for  at- 
tack, and  if  the  preparations  Included  a  civil 
defence  organization  with  adequately 
equipped  shelters  and  protective  masks  for 
the  population,  the  losses  might  be  reduced 
to  one  half  of  those  which  would  be  antici- 
pated In  conditions  of  total  surprise. 

145.  Although  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve,  if  there  were  a  high  level  of 
preparedness,  comprising  adequate  warning 
and  effective  civil  defense  procedures,  it  Is 
conceivable  that  most  of  the  population 
would  be  sheltered  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
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tack,  and   that  very  few  would  be  In  the 
streets. 

146.  Olven  a  town  with  a  total  population 
of  80,000.  a  surprise  attack  with  nerve  gas 
could  thus  cause  40,000  casualties,  half  of 
them  fatal,  whereas  under  Ideal  circum- 
stances for  the  defense,  fatalities  might  num- 
ber no  more  than  2,000.  It  Is  Inoonc^vable 
however,  that  the  Ideal  would  ever  be  at- 
tained. 

3.  Effects  of  Incapacitating  Chemical  Agents 

147.  Incapacitating  chemicals,  Uke  tear 
gases  and  certain  psychochemicals,  produce 
in  normal  health  people  a  temporary,  revers- 
ible disability  with  a  few  If  any  permanent 
effects.  In  young  children,  old  people  and 
those  with  impaired  health,  the  effects  may 
sometimes  be  aggravated.  They  are  called  in- 
capacitating because  the  ratio  between  the 
lethal  and  incapacitating  doses  is  very  high. 
The  types  which  could  have  a  possible  mUl- 
tary  use  are  limited  by  requirements  of 
safety,  controlled  mlUtary  effectiveness  and 
economic  availability. 

Tear  and  harassing  gases 

148.  Many  chemical  compounds  fall  Into 
thU  category,  of  which  sr-chloracetophenone 
(CN) ,  ortho-chlorobenzylldenemalononltrtle 
(CS),  and  adamslte  (DM)  are  probably  the 
most  Important.  They  are  solids  when  pure 
and  are  disseminated  as  aerosols. 

149.  Either  as  vapour  or  in  aerosol,  tear  and 
harassing  gases  rapidly  produce  irritation, 
smarting  and  tears.  These  symptoms  dis- 
appear quickly  after  exposure  ceases.  The 
entire  respiratory  tract  may  also  be  Irritated 
resulting  in  a  running  nose  and  pain  In  the 
nose  and  throat.  More  severe  exposures  can 
produce  a  burning  sensation  In  the  trachea 
As  a  result,  exposed  persons  experience  diffi- 
culty In  breathing,  attacks  of  coughing  and 
occasionally,  nausea  and  headaches. 

150.  Extremely  high  dosages  of  tear  and 
harassing  gases  can  give  rise  to  pulmonary 
edema  (fluid  In  the  lungs) .  Deaths  have  been 
reported  In  three  cases  after  extrarodlnary 
exposiire  to  sr-chloracetophenone  (CN)  in  a 
confined  space. 

151.  The  effects  of  adamslte  (DM)  are  more 
persistent.  Nausea  Is  more  severe  and  vomit- 
ing may  occur. 

152.  Results  of  experiments  on  various 
species  of  animals  (see  annex  B)  and  some 
observations  of  human  responses  lead  to  the 
following  tentative  conclusions.  First.  CS  is 
the  most  irritating  of  these  gases,  followed 
by  adamslte  (DM)  and  Er-chloracetophenone 
(CN).  Second,  the  tolerance  limits  (highest 
concentration  which  a  test  subject  can  toler- 
ate for  one  minute)  of  DM  and  CS  are  about 
the  same.  Third,  the  least  toxic  of  the  tear 
gases  U  CS,  followed  by  DM  and  then  CN 
Fourth,  human  beings  vary  in  their  sen- 
sitivity to.  and  tolerance  of.  tear  and 
harassing  gases.  And  finally,  the  toxicity  of 
these  gases  varies  In  different  animal  species 
and  In  different  environmental   conditions. 

153.  The  symptoms  caused  by  tear  gases 
disappear,  as  tears  wash  the  agent  from  the 
eyes,  and  If  the  victim  gets  out  of  the  tear 
gas  atmosphere.  Some,  however,  cause 
reddening  or  rarely  even  blistering  of  the 
skin  when  the  weather  Is  hot  and  wet. 

Toxins 


154.  Staphylococcus  toxin  occurs  natiiral- 
ly  m  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning — which  is 
the  only  medical  experience  with  this  toxin. 
The  symptoms  have  a  sudden,  sometimes 
violent,  onset,  with  severe  nausea,  vomiting 
and  diarrhea.  The  time  from  Ingestion  of 
the  toxin  to  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  usual- 
ly two  to  foxir  hours,  although  It  may  be  as 
short  as  a  half  hour.  Most  people  recover 
in  24-48  hours  and  death  Is  rare.  Treatment 
Is  supportive  and  immunity,  foUowlng  an 
attack.  Is  short-lived.  The  toxin  is  resistant 
to  freezing,  to  boiling  for  thirty  minutes,  and 
to  concentrations  of  chlorine  used  In  the 
treatment   of    water.    Staphylococcus    toxin 


could  be  considered  as  an  incapacitating 
chemical  warfare  agent.  Symptoms  can  be 
produced  in  animals  by  Intravenous  injec- 
tion, and  the  toxin  may  also  be  active  by 
the  respiratory  route. 

Psychochemicals 
155.  These  substances  have  been  suggested 
for  use  In  war  as  agents  which  could  cause 
temporary  disability  by  disrupting  normal 
patterns  of  behaviour.  The  idea  cannot  be 
accepted  In  its  simple  form,  since  these 
substances  may  lead  to  more  permanent 
changes,  particularly  in  individuals  who  are 
mentally  unbalanced  or  who  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  nervous  and  mental  disease.  More- 
over, very  high  doses,  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  exclude  during  use  in  war  can 
cause  irreversible  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system  or  even  death.  Psychochemi- 
cals  could  also  have  particularly  severe  ef- 
fects  on  children. 

166.  Compounds  such  as  LSD,  mescaline 
psilocybln,  and  a  series  of  benzilates  which 
cause  mental  disturbance— either  stimula- 
tion, depression  or  hallucination— could  be 
used  as  incapacitating  agents.  Mental  dig- 
turbance  U.  of  course,  a  very  complex  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  psychological  state  of  the 
person  exposed  to  a  psychochemlcal,  as  well 
as  the  properties  of  the  agent,  would  pro- 
foundly  Influence  its  manifestations.  But  de- 
spite  the  variation  in  responses  between  in- 
dividuals, all  those  affected  could  neither  be 
expected  to  act  rationally,  nor  to  take  the 
initiative,  nor  make  logical  decisions. 

167.  Psychochemicals  do  more  than  cause 
mental  disturbance.  For  example,  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  from  the  benzilates  are  inter- 
ference with  oridlnary  activity;  dry,  flushed 
skin;  irregular  heartbeat;  urinary  retention- 
constipation;  slowing  of  mental  and  physll 
cal  activity;  headache,  giddiness;  disorienta- 
tion; hallucinations;  drowsiness;  occasional 
maniacal  behaviour;  and  increase  In  body 
temperature.  While  these  effects  have  not 
been  fully  studied,  there  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant risk  of  affected  individuals,  particularly 
military  personnel,  becoming  secondary  cas- 
ualties due  to  unco-ordlnated  behaviour  A 
single  dose  of  0.1  to  0.2  mg  LSD25  will  pro- 
duce profound  mental  disturbance  within 
half  an  hour,  the  condition  persisting  for 
about  ten  hours.  This  dose  is  about  a  thou- 
sandth of  the  lethal  dose. 

168.  Treatment  of  the  symptoms  of  psy- 
chochemicals is  mainly  supportive.  Perma- 
nent psychotic  effects  may  occur  in  a  very 
small  proportion  of  individuals  exposed  to 
LSD. 

159.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  predict  the 
effects  which  an  attack  with  psychochemlcal 
agents  would  produce  in  a  large  population. 
Apart  from  the  complication  of  the  varying 
reaction  of  exposed  individuals,  there  could 
be  strange  Interactions  within  groups.  A  few 
affected  individuals  might  stimulate  their 
fellows  to  behave  irrationally,  in  the  same 
way  as  unaffected  persons  might  to  some  ex- 
tent  offset  the  reactions  of  those  affected. 
Since  the  probability  of  fatal  casualties  re- 
sulting directly  from  exposure  is  low,  some 
normal  group  activity  might  be  sustained. 
Protective  makes  would  probably  provide 
complete  protection,  since  practically  all  po- 
tential psychochemlcal  agents,  if  used  as  of- 
fensive weapons,  would  be  disseminated  as 
aerosols. 

4.  Other  Effects  of  Chemical  Agents 
Effects  on  animals 

160.  The  effects  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
on  higher  animals  are.  in  general,  similar  to 
those  on  man.  The  nerve  agents  also  kill 
Insects. 

Effects  on  plants 

161.  A  variety  of  chemicals  kill  plants,  but 
as  already  indicated,  little  is  known  about 
their  long-term  effects.  The  effective  dose 
ranges  of  defoliants  vary  according  to  the 
particular  species  of  plant  attacked,  its  age. 
ttie  meteorological  conditions  and  the  de- 
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r  dSon^  S^  t^V  l2S"r^-     r^tyVtS  irrnirt^rmiTt  -^"'^  "^^      ^-^^  --^-^  ^Ith  antiblc^ics  U  resorted 

i'^dirr?rnaS?:vr^- -e^iiisr  "£C  n !  ^^ ^"  -" -y-. """ '-^^ ^-" 

Most  defoliants  produce  their  effects  within  ,o<HrIiT^^f,5!^^.°'  "'™*  '""^  °^  bacterio-  170.  Antibiotic  prophylaxis  is  ooasihiA  K,,t 

a  few  weeta  although  a  few  species  of  plant  Ly^^chimS^"ii„T'"\'^  ""^  mitigated  would  have  to  be  Vlong^  for  "^s  since 

are  so  sensitive  tiiat  defoliation  would  occur  1^  imm^,^^!^^""*''      '^b^'noprophylactic  it  has  been  shown^hat  monkevs  ^^^ 

In  a  period  of  days.  ^'^  Immunization  meeaures  (for  protection  anthrax  aerosol  die  if  tntThi^ft^  f  exposed  to 

162.  An  appli4tion  of  defoliating  herbl-  ^'iK'J^Z'l  "^*^.  ^  "^  thls^chapter) .  discontinurr^Jtf  ^e"n^aTIS'ce^tL^^"u^'' 

clde     (for    example,    the    commonly    used  f^        chemotherapeutic  measures  are  ef-  tries,  several  types  of  vacc^ef  ^Jilr,^^' 

•■2,4-D"  and  "2.4.5-T"  which  are  the  b^  f!!?J*,  ,^'^*    "''^^    a\B^2^n.    but    not  but  their  valu^  noI^^luHv  l^l?l^- 

esters  of   (2.4-dlchlorophenoxy)    acetic  acid  J^^'  ^°^  "^"^  "^  ^"^^  »"»  »*  ^r         171.  The     anUuir  bwmus     ?™  ' 

and  (2.4,5-trichlorophenoxy)  ^ic  aSd)^r  ^^^P*^  ^^'"^  *«  ^PP^y  """h  meas'  resistant  spo?^!Th,ch  Uve  for  Sv  vI!S 

acre  (roughly  36  kg  per  hectare)  can  produce  r^  ■pS^^^.?^^!*.?***  '^^^  *>«  «"<=<=««>-  ^^  contamlWted  areas  and  which  <^/8tS 

65  per  cent  defoliation  for  six  toninemontiis  tK  Jf^P^*'  ^"^  ^™«  diseases  early  the  most  dangerous  risk  th..dV«^^^!li. 

in  very  densely  forested  areas,  but  in  ^:  ^t1?la^^,^'""°"''V^"'"'^'5^*"=°^^  ^'^  epWen^Sa    o^erfi?^ '^  ^"l"" 

circumstances  some  species  of  trees  wUi  die  .  "  ,  relapses  may  occur.  Moreover,  resistance  halation  infectious  dose  for  mtn.^:.».      il" 

^?«*^  ^-  CAUSE  DEATH  172.  with   suitable   expertise   and    eauin 

,J,;,f.T!*^"^°-^'^*  **^°«  °"*)  of  leaves  ^e^t  large  masses  of  anthrax  bacilli  cin  be 

l^^l^r,^^  defoliation,  although  usually  ^Likeli-  easily  grown,   and   heavy   concentrations   of 

I  if^",?f°P  ^  delayed,  and  the  plant  would                                                      ,„..  «„.    ^'^  "1  resistant  anthrax  spore  aerosols  can  be  mldP 

^1^emt^,^Aii°"Vr***'*^PP"'=»"°'^'>'                                                        ""t^n  ^      "'>^^  f"'^*^  ^o«ols  could  result  ma  high  pro^r-' 

^^,f^t},^\  C^«P1'»1  desiccants  cause  a  A«„k.„HHi„.                  P*"""  *"«*«'     -""t^  *"'''  °^  *****»«  ^  «  heavUyexpoeld  m>pSla- 

rapld  Change  in  colour,  usually  wltiiln  a  few  Agents  and  dis«»sw              (d.y,)  ,h,n,py        „,„  tlon.  Immunization  could  not  bewpeS  to 

^°^'^-  protect  against  a  heavy  aerosol  attack    The 

B.  The  effects  of  bacteriological  (bioloaical)         r.l1!;_  ..  f°"  wouW  remain  contaminated  for  a  very 

agents  an  individuals  a/d  pop'u^Zf^         '"IVoZZ^Z^^'''' tW   '^'L"-  '^'k'  '°V''6^''lr 'J^'^''''  "^^'^^^'^  "^^^■ 

en^rof"^c!;irn^^Sisr('^/oiS-  T?r- •■■■■■■■■■■  """■"•"■-  "  n'^^^r-"--"^^^^^^^^^ 

ec:s:i:f^u^«,drcTs"  ::::: -^ '"^^r-  £^^^^1^=^^^^^^ 

tentlally  could  be  used  in  warfartTsiimiS^  tt  Dniumnnii.- l"  ^   Good...  High.  they    are    Inhaled,    pneumonia    wltii    fever, 

bythe'constralnts^l^TnchaptrTS^  P'ague,  pneumonic 2-5    Mod.r-      So.  ^l^^^Xl'^V^^^^''^''^^^^' "»*>  «"«'" 

the  other  hand,  tiie  variability  whtchcharac^  l"'TT 1-10   Gc^d      Low  Snl  thr^'^T  ^^  ""  '°*'"'^"°°  P«^«»  »' 

terizes  all  living  matter  makes  it  c^ncelvlble  """"" ^"^l    -~»  ■■  High-  th^^  "^^"^  ^'^  """^  '^^^^  recovery  from 

that  the  application  of  modern  to^Seol     —  n^L    aT^  °^''"  *"*'"  ^^*  '^•'eks  of  ill- 

genetic  processes  and  of  selection  could  re-  '  Unless  vector  present.  Surinr^hp'^^lt  ""^  «>meUmes  breaks  out 

move  some  of  these  limltationji  <?omA  =rvL..L  auring  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  ill- 

of  micro-organisms  consist  ^a  ^m^^  ^^^"-^  3.-EXAMPLES  OF  AGENTS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  USED  "!!?:  ^2?  '*'*  •'e  significant  for  proper  dlag- 

stralns  characterized  by  different  den-e^n  of  ^°  *=*""  INCAPACITATION  ''°fi?^-  Treatment  presents  great  difficulties. 

virulence,   antigenic   constitution    sS^nt?- JIu    S^^V'  ,^'"'*''    '^^^'^^    conditions. 

bUlty  to  Chemotherapeutic  agenS'anrso^on  7^  t~^i,f^  k  "  i"*'"    "^^^""^   ^^  ^l««^e   is 

Pbr   example,   stralii   of   tularenSa   bwUli  h^'oi  y^^Tf  "f  *'^"-  ^^^  '***  '"«'"  ^""'■''e  of 

iwlated  in  tiie  United  States  are  JeneSS  J"^'     ^''"'    '^«1  "b,Zn,."^**',"°°  ^'"^  P'*^*    "^^'«  ^^  »">* 

much  more  virulent  in  human  bein«  thin  ^''^^l         °'       ''<""  ^^^^i<^     Plague   develops.   If   the  plague 

those  found  in  Euroflf  orTa^n^i^land"  Agents  end  diseases               &  t^^^     ""^n"  ^eC  af  ^  f?.*"'^'  ^'^^^-"^onic  plagLTe- 

mouth  disease  virus  is  another  well-kno^  ^  )1^^   t^»  .\,""T"^^'^-***y  incubation 

example  of  an  organism  with  various  deere^  viru«,^  ^I\    ^  f  P^"**"'  *"'^*"'  ^"^  ^^ere  gen- 

^'''^]r'J-  V"  ^""'^""'^  ^*^  SefiofS-         Snguny,  tever 2-6    Nil          Nil .  dS  IZTZ  TJL  T'^'^l^'    ""^'^ 

cal  (biological)  weapons  is  tiius  quite  differ-         Dengue  fever :.""::      P       dT      Do  nn?n!n««  -  T  .^^'^^  **"y*- ^  P"**"*  «^"i 

ent  from  that  of  chemical  weapons    where  „Ven«"eian  equine  enceplialltis...      2-5:  ."do:  I    Do  P?®^°'^1°  Pla«ue  is  extremely  contagious  to 

the  characteristics  of  a  given  comnoundflr!      rLm!' i"l ''■'r[ ^^^^    Good...  Low.'  contacts. 

more  specific.                 »  g»ven  compound  are      Bacteria:  Brucellosis 7-21    Mod-      Nil  1^5.  Preventive  vaccination  Is  moderately 

1   Effects  on  individuals  Fungi:  Coccidioidomycosis 7-21    V^:..    Do.  ^^^ ira!S^k'iS%ry:^°rptr?^^° 

,«,.?^K    *®**'^°'*^'=^     (biological)     agents      T^,  :: " treatment  may  be  successful 

could  be  used  with  the  intention  of  killing        '""'•«  mosqurto  vector  present.  176.  In  a  study  of  experimental  pulmo- 

Mb^^^^  :sh^hs  gsa^Sr: 

i^^^i'^HiS  ES^SBrS^^-  ^SHS^SrliS 

"  inl^i^.^^***'"P"^"'''°8^^'^*l°*e'^ded      ample,    apm   fr^  Ihe    dTl^^^  ^JJtt     ""^^  ^"^  P^^^^  pneumonia,  with  a  rapid 

afTSS—S  =™£=fiS  £™s=rr-=-.-;= 

^thej  sauent  characteristics  is  given  in         feg.  An^rax:    Under    natural    conditions      JH'^  large  ma^  of  plague  bacteria  could 

mfections   (e.g..  swine  infiuenza.  hog  chol-  dl^e"  indi!^?«  i^.^        '^          °*"  sorter's  most  populations  are  completely  suscenttWe 

«)•  The  possible  use  of  two  or  more  dif-  tr^Tlhl  m^^  ,t  way  men  used  to  con-  An  effective  vaccine  against  ths  t^of  dls 

ferent  organisms  in  combination  in  bacterid-  a^  of  ^^^\  Depending  on  tiie  mech-  ease  is  not  known.  T^ection  migS^a°L)  bZ 

^.fl   (biological)     warfare    needs    to    ^  foiS^(con^^fS?Hn°;.*  «="f«eous  (skin)  transmitted   to  urban  I^d/^  flfw  riSnt^ 

treated  seriously  because  the  resulting  dU-  (aZente.^  tafPoHni?^'  ^  ^f*^*''^^'  ^o™  a°<l  ""^tural  foci  of  plague  may  be  ^t^ 

^e  SS^ir  aggravated  or  prolong^,  m  alr^rn^7nfSS  iy° deTe^TTh'e  S  f  '''  P'^^^"^'  ^-<'er  nfLal  conSti^.^J 

-e  instances,  however,  two  agents  might  or  respiratory  fonn  Is  rrrv^l^^anTurs!  ^ol^^ce^^f^  iS^n^'^^rUTshrp? 
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goats  and  cattle.  TTie  Infection  U  transmitted 
most  frequently  by  the  air  route. 

179.  An  Incubation  period  of  two  to  three 
weeka  follows  the  Inhalation  of  the  Infectious 
material.  A  severe  attack  of  an  lnfluenza>llke 
Illness  follows,  with  high  fever,  malaise.  Joint 
and  muscle  pains,  which  may  be  followed  In 
five  to  six  days  by  pneumonia.  In  untreated 
cases,  the  Illness  lasts  two  to  three  weeks; 
the  patient  feels  exhausted  and  la  tinable  to 
do  normal  work  for  several  weeks.  But  the 
disease  can  be  successfully  treated  with  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics  (tetracyclines) .  Prophy- 
lactic vaccines  have  been  prepared  In  some 
countries,  but  have  not  yet  been  proved 
suitable  for  large-scale  use. 

180.  The  agent  causing  the  disease  Is  a 
rlckettsla,  and  is  extremely  Infectious  for 
man.  An  epidemic  of  Q-fever  once  occurred 
due  to  contaminated  dust  which  was  carried 
by  the  wind  from  a  rendering  plant  some  ten 
kilometres  away.  Q-fever  is  also  a  common 
and  significant  laboratory  hazard,  even 
though  it  is  only  rarely  transmitted  from 
man  to  man.  The  high  s\isceptiblllty  of  hu- 
mans to  this  agent  has  been  demonstrated  In 
volunteers. 

181.  Q-fever  rickettsiae  are  extraordinarily 
rMlstairt°'to  environmental  factors  such  as 
teinperarure  and  humidity.  Very  large 
amounts  can  be  produced  in  embryonated 
chicken  eggs  (20.000  million  micro-organisms 
per  millilitre)  and  can  be  stored  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  A  Q-fever  aerosol  could  pro- 
duce an  Incapacitating  eSect  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  an  attacked 
area.  The  Infective  agent  could  persist  in  the 
environment  for  months  and  Infect  animals, 
possibly  creating  natural  foci  of  infection. 

182.  Tularemia:  Under  natural  conditions, 
tularemia  is  a  disease  of  wild  animals,  the 
source  of  human  infection  being  rodents, 
especially  rabbits  and  hares.  When  it  occurs 
naturally  in  human  beings,  who  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  skin  lesions  with 
swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  are  its  uavud 
manifestation  (infection  by  contact  with  sick 
or  dead  animals,  or  by  way  of  ticks  and  other 
vectors).  Infection  can  also  occur  through 
the  eye  and  the  gastro-lntestinal  tract.  The 
pulmonary  form  (airborne  Infection)  is  the 
more  serlo\is.  Pulmonary  tularemia  Is  asso- 
ciated with  general  pain.  Irritant  cough,  gen- 
eral malaise,  etc.,  but  in  Europe  and  Japan 
mortality  due  to  this  form  of  the  disease  was 
never  higher  than  1  per  cent  even  before 
antibiotics  became  available.  American  tula- 
remia strains,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much 
more  dangerous:  some  epidemics  have  been 
associated  with  a  mortality  rate  as  high  as 
20  per  cent,  despite  antibiotic  treatment. 
Usually  treatment  with  streptomycin  or 
tetracyclines  is  highly  effective.  A  tularemia 
vaccine  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  also 
highly  effective. 

183.  The  agent  causing  the  disease  Is  a 
microbe  which  Is  very  sensitive  to  common 
disinfectants,  but  which  is  able  to  survive 
for  as  long  as  a  few  weeks  in  contaminated 
dust,  water,  etc. 

184.  Aerosols  of  tularemia  have  been 
tested  on  volunteers.  The  Inhalation  infecti- 
ous dose  for  man  is  about  ten  to  twenty- 
five  microbes,  and  the  incubation  period 
five  days.  By  Increasing  the  inhaled  dose  a 
hundred  times,  the  incubation  periods  short- 
ens to  two  to  three  days.  Owning  to  its  easy 
aerosol  transmission,  tularemia  has  often 
Infected  laboratory  workers. 

185.  me  microbiological  characteristics  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  plague  bacillls  (al- 
though antibiotic  treatment  ajad  vaccina- 
tion prophylaxis  are  effective).  Both  lethal 
and  Incapacitating  effects  are  to  be  expected. 
The  disease  is  not  transferred  from  man  to 
man,  but  long-lasting  natural  foci  might  be 
created. 

186.  Venezuelan  equine  encephaliti3  virus 
{VEE)  :  In  nature,  VEE  is  an  infection  of  ani- 
mals (equlnes,  rodents,  birds)  transmitted 
to  man  through  mosquitoe  which  have  fed  on 

Infected  a-nlmftlB 


187.  The  disease  has  sudden  onset,  vrith 
headache,  chills  and  fever,  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, muscle  and  bone  pains,  with  encepha- 
litis occurring  In  a  very  small  proportion  of 
cases.  The  mortality  rate  is  very  low  and  re- 
covery is  usually  rapid  after  a  week,  with  re- 
sidual weakness  often  persisting  for  three 
weeks.  No  specific  therapy  is  available.  The 
vsicclne  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

188.  Numerous  laboratory  infections  in 
humans  have  been  reported,  most  of  them 
airborne.  In  laboratory  experiments,  monkejrs 
were  infected  with  aerosolized  virus  at  rela- 
tively low  concentrations  (about  1,000  gui- 
nea pig  infectious  doses) . 

189.  Since  the  virus  can  be  produced  in 
large  amounts  in  tissue  culture  or  embry- 
onated eggs,  and  since  airborne  Infection 
readily  occurs  in  laboratory  workers,  con- 
centrated aerosols  could  be  expected  to  in- 
capacitate a  very  high  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation exposed.  In  some  areas,  persistent 
endemic  infection  in  wild  animals  would  be 
established. 

190.  Yellow  fever:  In  nature,  yellow  fever  is 
primarily  a  virus  disease  of  monkeys,  trans- 
mitted to  man  by  a  variety  of  mosqultos 
(Aedea  aegypti,  Aedes  simpsoni,  Hemagogua 
species,  etc.)  After  an  incubation  period  of 
three-six  days,  influenza-like  sjmaptoms  ap- 
pear with  high  fever,  restlessness  and  nausea. 
Later  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  may  be  seri- 
ously affected,  with  Jaundice  and  diminished 
urinary  excretion  supervening.  The  very  se- 
vere forms  end  in  black  vomitus  and  death. 
In  a  non-immune  population,  mortality  rates 
for  yellow  fever  may  be  as  high  as  30-40  per 
cent  There  is  no  specific  treatment,  but 
prophylactic  vaccination,  being  highly  effec- 
tive, is  widely  used  in  yellow  fever  endemic 
areas. 

2.  Effects  on  Populations 

191.  Other  than  for  sabotage,  the  use  of 
aerosol  clouds  of  an  agent  is  the  most  likely 
form  of  attack  in  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare.  For  example,  material  can  be  pro- 
duced containing  infective  micro-organisms 
at  a  concentration  of  10,000  million  per 
gram.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  aircraft  were 
to  spray  such  material  so  as  to  produce  an 
aerosol  line  source  100  kilometres  In  length 
across  a  10  kilometre  per  hour  wind.  Then, 
assuming  that  10  per  cent  of  organisms  stir- 
vlved  aerosolization,  and  that  subsequent 
environmental  stresses  caused  them  to  die 
at  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  minute,  about 
5.000  square  kilometres  would  be  covered  at 
a  concentration  such  that  50  per  cent  of  the 


unprotected  people  in  the  area  would  have 
Inhaled  a  dose  sulBclent  to  Infect  them,  as- 
suming that  the  Infective  dose  is  about  loO 
micro-organisms  per  person.  This  particular 
calculation  is  valid  for  agents  such  as  those 
which  cause  tularemia,  plague,  as  well  as 
for  some  viruses.  The  decay  rate  of  the  causa- 
tive agents  of  Q-fever,  anthrax  and  some 
other  infections  is  much  lower  and  the  ex- 
pected effect  would  be  still  greater. 

102.  The  effects  of  bacteriological  (biolo^i. 
cal)  attacks  would  obviously  vary  according 
to  circumstances.  Military  personnel  equipped 
with  adequate  protective  measures,  well 
trained  in  their  use  and  provided  with  °ood 
medical  services  could,  if  warned  of  an  at- 
tack, be  able  to  protect  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  But  effective  early  warn- 
ing and  detection  systems  do  not  yet  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  attacks  on  civil  popula- 
tions are  likely  to  be  covert  and  by  surprise 
and,  at  present  no  civilian  populations  are 
protected.  Unprotected  military  or  civilian 
personnel  would  be  at  complete  risk,  and 
panic  and  irrational  behaviour  would  com- 
plicate the  effects  of  the  attack.  The  heavy 
burden  which  would  be  imposed  on  the 
medical  services  of  the  attacked  region  would 
compound  disorganization,  and  there  would 
be  a  major  risk  of  the  total  disruption  of  aU 
administrative  services. 

193.  In  view  of  the  extensive  anti-person- 
nel effects  associated  with  agents  of  the  kind 
with  which  this  report  is  concerned,  it  Is 
useful  to  view  them  against  the  area  of 
effect  of  a  one-megaton  nuclear  explcslon. 
which  as  is  well  recognized,  would  be  suffl- 
cient  to  destroy  utterly  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million.  It  should  of  course  be 
emphasized  that  direct  comparisons  of  the 
effects  of  different  classes  of  weapons  are,  at 
best,  hypothetical  exercises.  Prom  the  mill- 
tary  point  of  view,  effectiveness  of  a  weapon 
cannot  be  measured  Just  In  terms  of  areas 
of  devastation  or  nimibers  of  casualties.  The 
final  criterion  will  always  be  whether  a 
specific  military  objective  can  be  achieved 
with  one  than  another  set  of  weapons.  The 
basic  hypotheses  chosen  for  the  comp.irison 
are  rather  artificial;  and  in  particular,  en- 
vironmental factors  are  ignored.  But  despite 
this  limitation,  table  4  gives  data  that  help 
to  place  chemical,  bacteriological  (biological) 
and  nuclear  weapons  in  some  perspective  as 
to  size  of  target  area,  numbers  of  casualties 
InHlcted,  and  cost  estimates  for  development 
and  production  of  each  type  of  weapon.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  DISABLING  EFFECTS  OF  HYPOTHETICAL  ATTACKS  ON  TOTALLY  UNPROTECTED 
POPULATIONS  USING  A  NUCLEAR,  CHEMICAL,  OR  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPON  THAT  COULD  BE  CARRIED 
BY  A  SINGLE  STRATEGIC  BOMBER 


Type  of  weapon 


Criterion  for  estimate 


Nuclear  (1  megaton) 


Chemical  (15  tons  of  nerve 
agent) 


Bacteriological  (biological) 
(10  tons*) 


Area  affected Up  to  300  km> 

Time  delay  before  onset  of  effect..  Seconds "" 

Damage  to  structures, Destruction  over  an  area  of  ' 

100  km.! 

Other  effecte Radioactive  contamination  in 

an  area  of  2,500  km 'for  3 
to  6  months. 

Possibility  of  later  normal  use  of  3  to  6  months  after  attack... 
affected  area  after  attack. 

Maximum  effect  on  man 90  percent  deaths 


Multiyear  investment  in  substan- 
tial research  and  development 
production  capability. >> 


{5,000  to  {10,000  million... 


Up  to  60  km  2 Up  to  100.000  km:. 

Mmutes Days. 

None None. 

Contamination  by  persistence    Possible  epidemk:  or  estab- 
of  agent  from  a  tew  days  lishment  of  new  endem'C 

to  weeks.  foci  of  disease. 

Limited  during  period  of  After  end  of  incubation  period 

contamination.  or  subsidence  of  epidemic. 

SO  percent  deaths 50^)erce^t  morbidity:  25 

percent  deaths  if  no  medi- 
cal intervention. 
{1,00  to  {5,000  million {1.000  to  {5,000  million. 


•  It  IS  assumed  that  mortality  from  the  disease  caused  by  the  agent  would  be  50  percent  if  no  medical  treatment  were  available. 
>>  It  IS  assumed  that  indicated  cumulative  investments  in  research  and  development  and  production  plants  have  been  made  to 
achieve  a  substantial  independent  capability.  Individual  weapons  could  be  fabricated  without  making  this  total  investment. 


3.  Effects  on  Animals 
194.  The  way  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  might  be  used  against  stocks  of 
domestic  animals  would  probably  lie  the 
same  as  that  used  in  attacks  against  man. 
Representative  diseases  and  their  character- 
istics are  shown  in  table  5. 


195.  Viral  infections  probably  cause  the 
most  important  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
and  could  have  more  devastating  effects  than 
diseases  produced  by  other  types  of  patho- 
gens. Since  many  of  the  organisms  which 
cause  Infectious  diseases  in  domestic  animals 
are  also  pathogenic  for  man,  and  since  some 


of  them  may  alao  be  readily  transmitted 
from  animals  to  man,  either  directly  or  by 
vectors,  such  attacks  might  also  affect  the 
human  population  directly.  Attacks  upon 
livestock  would  not  only  result  In  the  im- 
mediate death  of  animals,  but  also  might  call 
for  compulsory  slaughter  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection. 

196.  C!overt  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tack during  peacetime  directed  against  do- 
mestic animals  could  give  rise  to  serious 
political  and  economic  repercussions  if  large 
numbers  of  stock  were  affected.  For  example, 
African  swine  fever  occurs  endemlcally  on 
the  African  continent  as  a  subclinical  disease 
of  warthogs.  In  1957  it  was  accidentally 
brought  from  Angola  to  Portugal,  and  then 
in  1960  to  Spain.  Despite  strict  and  extensive 
veterinary  measures  that  were  enforced,  losses 
in  pig  breeds  were  estimated  to  amount 
within  a  single  year  to  more  than  $9,000,000. 

197.  Isolated  attacks  against  stoclcE  of  do- 
mestic animals  during  wartime  would  have 
only  a  nuisance  value.  However,  if  a  highly 
Infectious  agent  (e.g.,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease) were  used,  even  a  local  attack  could 
have  very  widespread  effects  because  of 
spread  by  the  normal  commercial  movement 
of  animals,  particularly  in  highly  developed 
countries.  Extensive  attacks  with  traveling 
clouds  could,  however,  lead  to  a  disastrous 
state  of  Eiffalrs.  The  history  of  myxamatosis 
(a  rabbit  disease)  in  Europe  provides  a  paral- 
lel. Not  only  did  it  drastically  reduce  the 
rabbit  population  in  Prance,  into  which  it 
was  first  introduced;  It  Immediately  spread 
to  other  countries  of  Europe,  including  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  risk  of  the  uncon- 
trolled spread  of  infection  to  a  number  of 
countries  is  an  important  consideration  in 
the  use  of  some  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 

198.  The  possibilities  of  protecting  domes- 
tic animal  stocks  against  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attacks  are  so  remote  that  they  are 
not  worth  discussing. 

TABLE  5.-EXAMPLES  OF  DISEASES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  USED 
TO  ATTACK  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 


Disease 


Animals  attacked 


Viruses: 

African  swine  lever. .  Hogs. 

Equine  encephalitis...  Horses. 

Foot-and-mouth  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
disease. 

Fowl  plague Chickens,  turkeys. 

Hog  cholera Hogs. 

Newcastle  disease Chickens,  turkeys. 

Rift  Valley  lever Cattle,  goats,  sheep. 

Rinderpest Cattle,  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  water 

buffaloes. 

Vesicular  stomatitis. . .  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs. 
Ricl<ettsiae: 

Veldt  disease Cattle,  sheep,  goats. 

Q-lever Do. 

Bacteria : 

Anthrax Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules. 

Brucellosis Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  horses. 

Glanders Horses,  mules. 

Fungi: 

Lumpy  jaw.. Cattle,  horses,  hogs. 

Aspergillosis Poultry,  cattle. 

4.  Elffects  on  Plants 

199.  Living  micro-organisms  could  also  be 
used  to  generate  diseases  in  crops  which 
are  economically  important  either  as  food 
or  as  raw  material  (e.g..  cotton  and  rubber) . 
Significant  food  crops  in  this  respect  Include 
potatoes,  sugar-beet,  garden  vegetables,  soya 
beans,  sorghum,  rice,  corn,  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  fruits.  Obviously  the  selection  of 
the  target  for  a  biological  attack  would  be 
determined  by  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  crop  in  the  national  diet  and  economy. 
Deliberately  induced  eplphytotlcs  (plant 
disease  epidemics)  could  in  theory  have  seri- 
ous national  and  international  consequences. 

200.  The  fungal,  bacterial,  or  viral  agents 
which  could  be  tised  against  plants  are 
shown  in  table  6. 


TABLE  6.-EXAMPLES  OF  DISEASES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  USED  TO 
AUACK  PLANTS       ' 


Disease*- 


Likelihood 
of  spread 


Viruses Corn  stunt High. 

Hoja  blanca  (rice) Do. 

Fiji  disease  (sugarcane) Do. 

Sugar  beet  curly  top Do. 

Potato  yellow  dwarf Do. 

Bacteria Leaf  blight  (rice) Do. 

Blight  of  corn Do. 

Gummosis  of  sugarcane Low. 

Fungi Late  blight  (potato) Very  high. 

Cereai  rusts Do. 

Rice  blast Do. 

Corn  rust High. 

Coffee  rust Very  high. 


201.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the 
plant  viruses  could  be  cultured  only  in  liv- 
ing plant  systems,  the  casual  agent  being 
found  only  in  the  plant  tissues  and  Juices. 
Virus  diseases  are  transmitted  principally  by 
insect  vectors  and  to  some  extent  by  me- 
chanical means. 

202.  Bacterial  agents  which  attack  plants 
can  persist  for  months  on  or  in  the  plants. 
All  of  them  can  be  cultured  on  artificial 
media.  Normally,  plant  bacteria  are  not  dis- 
seminated to  any  great  extent  by  winds;  the 
principal  methods  for  spread  in  nature  are 
insects,  animals  (including  man)  and  water. 
Rain  can  spread  bacteria  locally,  while  in- 
sects and  animals  are  responsible  for  their 
more  extensive  spread.  It  is  conceivable  that 
bacterial  plant  pathogens  could  be  adapted 
for  deliberate  aerial  dissemination. 

203.  Plant  fungi,  which  causes  some  of 
the  most  devastating  diseases  of  important 
agricultural  crops,  are  disseminated  mainly 
by  winds,  but  also  by  insects,  animals,  water 
and  man.  Many  fungal  pathogens  produce 
and  liberate  into  the  air  countless  numl>ers 
of  small,  hardy  spores  which  are  able  to 
withstand  adverse  climatic  conditions.  The 
epidemic  potential  of  a  number  of  fungal 
pathogens  is  considerable. 

204.  In  theory  there  are  measures  which 
could  protect  crops  against  bacteriological 
(biological)  attacks;  but  at  present  their 
potential  cost  rules  them  out  in  practice. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
counter-measures  which  would  have  to  be 
Introduced  to  counter  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  and  those  employed  nor- 
mally to  control  plant  diseases  in  peacetime. 
But  the  use  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  to  destroy  crops  on  a  large  scale 
would  imply  that  the  attacker  would  choose 
agents  capable  of  overcoming  any  known, 
economical  method  of  protection.  Advanced 
countries  might,  as  a  precautionary  measure 
exchange  susceptible  plants  by  more  re- 
sistant strains.  This  would  be  difHcult  for 
countries  whose  agricultural  standards  were 
not  high,  and  which  would  be  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tacks on   their  crops. 

5.  Factors  Infiuencing  the  Effects  of  Bacterio- 
logical (Biological)  Attacks 
Exotic  diseases 

205.  Any  country  which  resorted  to  bac- 
teriological (biological)  warfare  would  pre- 
sumably try  to  infect,  with  a  single  blow,  a 
large  proportion  of  an  enemy  population  with 
an  exotic  agent  to  which  they  had  not  be- 
come immune  through  previous  exposure. 
Such  exotic  agents  would  lead  to  the  appear- 
ance of  diseases  which  normally  had  not  oc- 
ctured  before  in  a  given  geographical  area, 
either  because  of  the  absence  of  the  orga- 
nism involved  (e.g.,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  North  America  or  Japan),  and/or  of  nat- 
ural vectors  (e.g.,  Japanese  or  Venezuelan 
encephalitis  in  Europe,  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever  in  many  countries).  In  addi- 
tion, a  disease  which  had  been  controlled  or 
eradicated  from  an  area  (e.g.,  urbsui  or  clas- 
sical yellow  fever  from  many  tropical  and 


sub-troploal  countries,  epidemic  typhus  from 
developed  oountriee)  might  l>e  reintroduced 
as  a  result  of  bacteriological  (biological)  war- 
fare. 

Altered  or  new  diseases 

206.  Delll>erate  genetic  steps  might  also  be 
taken  to  change  the  properties  of  infectious 
agents,  eepedaily  in  antigenic  composition 
and  drug  resistance.  Apart  from  genetic 
changes  that  could  be  induced  in  known  or- 
ganisms, it  is  to  be  expected  that  new  in- 
fectious diseases  will  appear  naturally  from 
time  to  time  and  ttiat  their  causative  agents 
might  be  used  in  war.  However,  it  could  not 
therefore  be  assumed  that  every  outbreak  of 
an  exotic  or  new  disease  would  necessarily  be 
a  consequence  of  a  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attack.  The  Marburg  disease,  wtklch 
broke  out  suddenly  in  1967  in  Marburg, 
Frankfurt  and  Belgrade,  was  a  good  example. 
It  was  acquired  by  laboratory  workers  who- 
had  handled  blood  or  other  tissues  of  vervet 
monkeys  which  had  been  recently  caught  in 
the  wild,  and  by  others  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  them.  Because  the  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  medical  latmratories  it  was  very 
skillfully  bandied.  In  other  circumstances,  it 
might  have  spread  widely  before  it  was  con- 
trolled. 

Epidemic  spread 

207.  As  already  emphasized,  a  wide  variety 
of  agents  can  infect  by  the  inhalation  route, 
so  that  in  a  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tack a  large  number  of  persons  could  be  In- 
fected within  a  short  time.  From  the  epi- 
demiological point  of  view,  the  consequences 
would  differ  depending  on  whether  the  re- 
sultant disease  was  or  was  not  transmissible 
from  man  to  man.  In  the  latter  case  the 
result  would-be  a  once-for-all  disaster,  vary- 
ing in  scale  and  lethality  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organism  used  and  the  num- 
bers of  people  affected.  The  attack  would 
undoubtedly  have  a  strong  demoralizing  ef- 
fect on  the  unaffected  as  well  as  the  affected 
population,  and  it  would  be  In  the  nature  of 
things  that  there  would  be  a  breakdown  of 
medical  services. 

208.  If  the  induced  disease  were  easily 
transmissible  from  man  to  man,  and  If  it  was 
one  against  which  the  i>opulatlon  had  not 
been  effectively  immunized,  it  is  possible  to 
Imglne  what  could  happen  by  recalling,  say, 
the  periodical  appearance  of  new  varieties 
of  Infiuenza  virus,  e.g.  the  1957  infiuenza 
pandemic.  In  Czechoslovakia  (population 
about  14  million),  1,500,000  influenza  pa- 
tients were  actually  reported;  the  probable 
total  number  was  2,500.000.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  sick  were  people  in  employment 
and  their  average  period  away  from  work 
was  six  days.  Complications  necessitating 
further  treatment  developed  in  5-6  per 
thousand  of  the  cases,  and  alxiut  0.2  per 
thousand  died.  Those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  1918  infiuenza  pandemic, 
which  swept  over  most  of  the  world,  will 
Judge  the  1957  outbreak  as  a  mild  affair. 

Susceptibility  of  population 

209.  A  very  important  factor  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  aerosol  attack  is  the  state  of 
immunity  of  the  target  population.  Where 
the  population  Is  completely  lacking  in  spe- 
cific immunity  to  the  agent  which  is  dis- 
seminated, the  incidence  and  severity  of  dis- 
ease are  likely  to  be  exceptionally  high.  Nat- 
ural^ occurring  examples  of  very  severe 
epidemics  in  virgin  populations  are  well 
known  (e.g.  measles  in  Fiji,  poliomyelitis 
and  Influenza  in  the  Arctic) .  A  similar  result 
follows  the  introduction  of  a  susceptible 
population  (often  a  military  force)  into  an 
already  infected  area.  Thus  there  was  a  high 
prevalence  of  dengue  fever  in  military  forces 
operating  in  the  Paciflc  in  World  War  n — 
sometimes  affecting  as  m'any  as  25  percent 
of  the  operational  strtsgth  of  a  unit.  The 
local    population    suffered    relatively    little 
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from  the  dlaease  becatue  they  had  usually 
been  Infected  early  In  lUe,  and  were  subse- 
quently Immune. 

PopulaUons  of  Increased  vulnerability 
310.  Malnutrition:  Recent  statistical  stu- 
dies rev«al  a  clear  association  between  mal- 
nutrition and  the  Incidence  of  InfectioTis 
diseases.  PAO.  WHO  and  tTNlCEF  have 
pointed  out  that  in  developing  countries,  a 
shortage  of  nutritious  food  is  a  major  factor 
In  the  high  mortality  rate  due  to  infectious 
diseases,  particularly  In  children. 

211.  Housing  and  clothing:  Primitive  ho\u- 
ing  and  Inadequate  clothing  would  lead  to 
an  increased  vulnerability  to  bacteriological 
(biological)  and  more  partlciilarly  chemical 
weapons.  Millions  of  people  live  In  bouses 
which  are  permeable  to  any  sort  of  airborne 
Infection  or  poison,  and  millions  are  Inade- 
quately clothed  and  walk  barefooted. 

212.  Other  conditions  which  characterize 
poor  populations  have  a  definite  influence 
on  the  spread  of  infections.  Large  families 
Increase  the  opportunities  for  contagious 
contact.  Inadequate  housing,  lack  of  potable 
water  and,  in  general,  bad  sanitation,  a  low 
educational  level,  numerous  vectors  of  in- 
fection^ disease  (e.g.  insects),  and.  of  course. 


a  lack  of  medical  services  are  factors  which 
also  favour  the  spread  of  disease.  The  agents 
used  might  also  persist  In  the  soil,  on  crops, 
grasses,  etc.,  so  that  delayed  action  might 
need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Social  effects  and  public  health  measures 
213.  A  basic  factor  which  Influences  the 
risk  of  epidemic  situation  during  every  war 
is  a  rapid  impairment  of  standards  of  hy- 
giene. Widespread  destruction  of  housing  and 
of  sanitary  facilities  ^  water  works,  water 
piping,  waste  disposal,  etc.),  the  inevitable 
decline  in  personal  hygiene,  and  other  dif- 
ficulties, create  exceptionally  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  spread  of  intestinal  Infections, 
or  louse-transmitted  disease,  etc. 

314.  The  Importance  of  adequate  public 
health  services  Is  well  Illustrated  by  an  ex- 
plosive water-borne  epidemic  of  infectious 
hepatltU  in  Delhi  in  1956-1956,  which  af- 
fected some  30,000  persons,  and  which  oc- 
curred because  routine  water  treatment  was 
Ineffective.  This  epidemic  was  caused  by  the 
penetration  into  the  water  supply  of  waste 
waters  heavily  contaminated  with  hepatitis 
vims.  However,  there  was  no  concurrent  In- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  bacillary  dysentery 
and  typhoid  fever,  showing  that  the  routine 


treatment  of  the  water  had  been  adequate  to 
prevent  bacterial  but  not  viral  infections. 

215.  Air  streams,  migrating  animals  and 
running  water  may  transport  agents  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  Refugees  with  con- 
tagious  diseases  pose  legal  and  epidemiologi- 
cal problems.  In  areas  with  mvUtinatlonal 
economies,  losses  In  livestock  and  crops  may 
occur  in  neighbouring  coimtries  by  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  regional 
commerce. 

216.  The  experiences  from  fairly  recent 
smallpox  epidemics  can  also  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  social  effects  of  an  accidentally  in- 
troduced,  highly  dangerous  airborne  infec- 
tion. In  New  York  (1947)  one  patient  started 
an  epidemic,  in  which  twelve  persons  became 
ill  and  two  died.  Within  a  month  more  than 
5  million  persons  were  revacclnated.  Similarly 
in  Moscow,  in  January  1960,  a  smallpox 
epidemic  of  forty-six  cases  (of  whom  three 
died)  developed,  caused  by  a  single  patient. 
At  that  time  5,500  vaccination  teams  were 
set  up  and  vaccinated  6,372,376  persons  with- 
in a  week.  Several  hundreds  of  other  health 
workers  searched  a  large  area  of  the  country 
for  contacts  (9,000  persons  were  kept  under 
medical  supervision,  of  these  662  had  to  be 
hospitalized  as  smallpox  suspects) . 
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Btcttrial: 

Anthr.x(pulmon.nr) Moderately  high Nejlijible 

8"*«"«'» High. 

Cholera 


I  ncubation  period  i     Duration  of  illness «     MorUlity  • 


Antibiotic  therapy       Vaccination  • 


Glanders 

Melioidosis 

Plague  (pneumonic). 
Tularemia 


Low... 

High... 

do. 


None. 
Hifli.. 


Effective  rt  given 
very  early. 

Moderately  effec- 
tive. 


-do. 
.do. 


do 

High 

Negligible... 


'•'"*>'» 3to5days Almost  invariably 

•  ""^woelM Several  weeks  to  LowV<  5  percent) 

, ,.  ,  .  months. 

'""*""'* 1  to  several  weeks...  Usually  high  (up  to     ...".d'o  Available 

''"'^^y* -.o6w.-« A&ru        

""  *•**!« 4to20da„ AlmortiOO  percent 

fatal. 


Do. 
Under  development. 


2  »o  5  days ifoZday, .'X. 


Little  effective None. 

Moderately  effective. 


Do. 


'  "  '"  "•>« 2  to  several  weeks...  Usually  low  some- 
Typhoid  lever MAH.„..r   I.   ..  times  high  (up  to 

Moderately  high Moderately  high  lto3wiNA«  ,l,^,  .  60  percent). 

Dy»«ntery „  *" Ho  3  wert«s « '"-'o  several  Mwier.tety  hfgh  (up 

"'•" High lfo3dav<  »T     }•     .  to  10  percent). 

Mojoays A  few  days  to  weeks.  Low  to  moderately 

Fungal:  CocGldioido  mycosis                         a,                       .  high  depending  on 

"' None ihi^imak.  >•           .  strain. 

irojweeks Alewweeksto  Low 

■ "~  months.  

orga'njtl^i.'JarKfthfc&Lli^^  in  ,h.  hosfs  ^ 

«;^  .eat  maiorlty  o,  .he  ^p^^'^-^H  ^  ^l^  l^j^  XSI^ijl^eng 


Moderately  effective 

if  given  early. 
Effective 


Available. 
Do. 

Do. 


Moderately  effective. 
Efteetive None. 


None. 


Do 


" "««f  **«-**«»,«  »o  oAAic»AA^K^A  oLuj^jctiui/ .  ^m  ^Transmissibilitv  Th*      #  »-•"»- va, 

AfTNEX  A.-^EMICAL  PROPERTIES.  FORMULATIONS,  AND  TOXICITIES  OF  LHHAL  CHEMICAL  AGENTS  (EXCERPT  FROM  MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  BY  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION)        I       »"">' »rt'"<'PO<' ^«tof- ""*"*"""'*"'""*"""'''" '™""^"  «'""»'•  ^^Kout  the  intervention 


pid'emioiggi^i  'Z'  rh2rvi;:^"^«rdi:r;i?\S„v'  '"*^*«' ""  ""»«'"'^  ^ 

gent  resistance  n  th.  w  JI;.  .?  '"/a^'fions  in  virulence  and  dose  ol  111 

h-l'^^^V^'^^s^  -^i;-^-„|' also  siK..  be  noted  U,^,, 


'**!?  SiifJll*/'  i'lyV"'  "'"L*-  2-n>.'lit»ry  classification;  3— approximate  solubility  in  water  at  20O  C;  4-volatility  at  20°  C  •  5-ohvsical  state  fa)  at     10°  r   ih\  >t  jno  r  •  R_,n„,„.i-„.-.  ^     . 
l^£t\i^^"\'^J"  V:i*^'"J!l  "•""'•]''«  •«P?,"1"',">  ">■'"  "P«^  'f"""  S"""""  contamination;  (a)  10°  c7rainy.  moderate  S(b)  15°  CsJnnv  nBht^reLe  rcV  ^^Tl^^^J"'""'^"'." 
a  pruJn^s'toxUT"'"'  "^'^  ^"""'  "  "*""*"■"  '""'"^'•'""«  •"«♦»>■  ^'«-»«<'  "-»"  '^i>"»*or,  LCt«\ll5^ai«vi'^':real(hinfra7e'^%f  liTrk°°min.)'r»l^"t'!;^ 


agent 

concerned,  would  be  deliberately  spread  • 

bafion  periods  might  be  shorter  and  the 


are  based  on 
the  infecting 


Sarin 


VX 


Hydrogen  cyanide 


Cyanogen  chloride 


Phosgene 


Mustard  gas 


Botulinal  toxin  A 


2 Le**"'  »««nt  (newt  gas).  Lethal  agent  (nerve  gas).  Lethal  agent  (btood  gas).  Lethal  agent  (blood  gas). 


100  percent 

,  12,100  mg/m" 

Liquid 

Liquid 

U  to  1  hour 

,'4  to  4  hours 

1  to  2  days 

>5  mg-min  m* 

100  mg-min/m> 

1.500  mgjman 


.  1  to  5  percent. 

.  3  to  18mg/m» 

Liquid 

Liquid 

,  1  to  12  hours 

.  3to2I  days 

1  to  16  weeks 

>0.5  mg-min/m»... 
.  10  mg-min/nrt. 

6  mg/man...; 


.  100  percent 

.  873,000  mg/m« 

,  Liquid 

Liquid 

,  Few  minutes 

.  Few  minutes 

1  to4  hours 

>2,000  mg-min/m»... 

5,000  mg-min/m» 


6  to  7  percent 

.  3,300,000  mg/m» 

Solid 

Vapour 

Few  minutM 

Few  minutes , 

K  to4  hours 

>7,000  mg-min/m» 

11,000  mg-min/m» 


Lethal  agent  (lung  Irri- 
tant). 

Hydrolysed 

6,370,000  mg/m> 

Liquid 

Vapour 

Few  minutes 

Few  minutes 

M  to  1  hour 

>  1,600  mg-min/m* 

3,200  mg-min/m» 


Lethal  agent  (vesicant)...  Lethal  agent. 


.  0.05  percent 

.  630  mg/m> 

.  Solid 

Liquid 

.  12  to  48  hours 

.  2  to  7  days 

2  to  8  weeks 

,  >  100  mg-min/m». 

1,500  mg-min/mi 

4,500  mg/man' 


.  Soluble. 
.  Negligible. 
.  Solid. 
Solid. 


0.001  mg  (oral). 
0.02  mg-min/ni<. 


»  A  drop  of  mustard  weighing  a  few  mgs  can  produce  s  serious  blister  which  will  be  incapscitating  If  it  interfere*  with  the  normal  activitle*  of 


an  individual. 


Annex  B.  Tear  and  harassing  gases 

Three  parameters  will  be  used  to  qualify 
the  effects  of  tear  gases.  These  are  defined  as 
follows : 

Threshold  of  irritation  is  the  atmospheric 
concentration  of  the  sulwtance  (In  mg  per 
m'),  which,  in  one  minute  of  exposure, 
causes  irritation. 

ToZeronce  limit  la  the  highest  atmospheric 
concentration  (in  mg  per  m^)  which  a  test 
subject  can  tolerate  during  one  minute  of 
exposure. 

Lethal  index  is  a  dosage,  and  thus  the 
product  of  the  concentration  in  the  air  (in 


mg 


per  m«)   and  the  time  of  exposure   (In      The  data  given  under  "Lethal  Index"  are 
minutes) ,  which  causes  mortality.  Data  for  from     animal     experiments     with     various 
various  tear  gases  are  given  in  the  foUowing  species 
table. 


Tear  gas 


Adamside  (DM) 

Ethyl  Bromacetato I  I"' 

Bromacetone 

Omega-Chloracetophenone~(CN) 

0-Chlorbenzylidene  malononitrile  (CS)., 


Threshold  of 

Tolerance 

irritation 

limit 

Lethal  index 

(mg./m.») 

(mg./m.») 

(mg.  min./m.J) 

0.1 

2-5 

15.000-30,000 

5.0 

5-50 

25.000 

1.5 

10 

30.000 

.30-1.5 

5-15 

8, 500-25. 000 

.05-.1 

1-5 

40.000-75.000 

ANNEX  C.-SOME  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  TO  AHACK  MAN 


Disease 


Infsctivityi 


Transmissibility'       Incubation  period >       Duration  of  illness'     Mortality' 


Antibiotic  therapy      Vaccination  < 


Viral: 


Chikungunya  fever Probably  high None.. 

Dengue  fever High do. 


Rto6days 2  weeks— a  few  Verylow(<l  per- 

months.  cent). 

5to8days A  few  days  to  weeks.  Very  low  (<1  per- 


None. 


None. 


.do. 


Do. 


;rKt:.Kit-:::;;;:::::£d:::::::::r::t::;::::::::;fl:5'A.::;-::i:;U.TS'^ «SrS"  ::::.3;: "— 


Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis do..  .;  do  2  to 

Influenia do...  ■.. ••■•-™ ^  " 


High. 


Yellow  fever jo. 

Smallpox Jo. 


Rickettsial: 

(J-fever ^ 


None. 
High.. 


months.  percent 

.^l^ays 3tol0d8ys Low  «1  percent).. 

1  to  3  days do Usually  low,  except 

for  complicated 

3  to  6  days 1  to  2  weeks High  (up  to  40  per-    do 

7tol6days 12to24days Variable  but  usually  do 

high  (up  to  30 
percent). 


Do. 

.do Do. 

-do.. Available. 


Do. 
Do. 


Psittacosis 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 


.do. 
.do. 


None  or  negligible. 

Mode 
None 


Effective Underdevelopment. 


Epidemic  typhus do. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  t.able. 


10  to  21  days  (some-    lto3weeks Low(usuallyl 

times  shorter).  percent) 

Moderately  high *Iol5days 1-several  weeks....  Moderatelyhigh.  do  None 

-  3tol0days 2  weeks  to  several        Usually  high  (up  to     ....Ido]""'.;!""".  Underdevelopment 

^  ,.   ,-  .  months.  80 percent.) 

•" 6tol5days Alewweeksto  Variable  but  usually    do.  Available 

months.  high(uplo70 

percent). 


CHAMEE  m.  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS  AFFECT- 
TO  THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BACxS^- 
LOGICAL    (BIOLOGICAL)    WEAPONS         ^*=^'="'°- 

A.  General  considerations 


Vapours 

221.  Almost  always,  moreover,  especially  in 
the  case  of  liquid  chemical  agente    the  re- 


refers  .rth^ra     *b  ,ree^„"rL'rbe7^7a^",l;r^.t"''  T'  !•>'•  AS  .0  mTrial,,;    ;  : 
fected)  individuals.  ,f  no  tIeafmMt  is  given  """""•' "'  "'"•'•"  <"*"  '"•  "•»'<"  *« 

'  The  availability  of  vaccines  is  no  indicatwn  of  their  degree  of  effectiveness 


h«^I;.^'^'"^~"*  factors  influence  the  be-  ^^'*°'  phases;    thus,  a  liquid  dlsoersivt  T,. 

loST  °J,£^T  T  '«<=^rtologlcal  (Uo.  -f  -Plosive  charge  'givesVi^  t^ TmSure 

they  di  r^^t^J°vt  ^^  f^'^  ^''*«>*  *b*'^  ^.T"^J  ^""^  ^*P°"'-'  ^^"«  ^"lal  sprS 

e^W '^  envlromnent,  and  to  a  ce^n 

ss.  Xh^«>fl:r?hrgen^errs 


sols,   solid  chemlcarsuterancM^wnTlT'ta 
ae«>sol  form    and  this  will  also  be    rue,  « 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  of  bacterio 
logical  (biological)  ^ents.  "acterlo- 

kfeff^t"«.,^^1f  **'*^  ^^^^  ^°'^'»  usually 


B.  The  influence  of  atmospheric  factors  on 
clouds  of  aerosols  or  vapours 
227.  The  movement  of  a  toxic  or  Infectious 
cloud  after  its  formaUon  depends  chiefly 
on  the  combined  effects  of  wind  and  atmos- 
pheric  conditions.  The  cloud  is  carried  a 
longer  or  shorter  distance  by  the  wind-  at 
the  same  Ume  it  Is  dispersed  and  diluted  at 

^^  l"*"  ^'°^*'"  ^^  ^y  turbulence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  by  local  disturbances  of 
mechanical  origin  resulting  from  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ground. 


S?llLrt^^'  "^^  lS>pui;uor*ex;S^^^     take  effect  simuTun^iuTinnt^ofo'n^^^^^       atm^sn^**  '='°"''  ""^^  ^  ^P'^^^  m   the 
S    dS-     tJ^f  T^''"*'"°'«^^"lt     ^~"°'  P'^^****  '°  K^'^o"'-       °'°"°^<^«-     vSv  or\h'"   ""^^'^    ^    ^^'^   immediate 


demie:     their    lnfluenc;itoough    they 

218.  This  limitation  applies  partlcularlv  to 
bact^rtologlcal  (biological)  weap^^  ?^*^ 
^l"^  ~^i'..°'_^«=tl°us  dlseas^for  « 


Record. 
Contamination  of  the  ground  at,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of.  the  target  by  di- 
rect deposition  of  the  agent  at  the  time  of 

KpriciLf  ''  ''''^^^''^'  -"»-« oi 


Slr^J^^n!^  epldemlcs-shows   that     „  Formation  of  a  toxic  cloud  consisting  of 
SftCXe^g  rheTd/ve-l^p-S^ri:     sXX'fir/  -^'--  -  aerc^ora^Josf 

':^t^^^-E^?^^-^^  -  ituSTo^f  r'^s-grrr  -  -  —  -- 


epidemiology,  and  In  the  s^SSylJ  ^IcZ 
dispersions  of  bacteriological  (blo^c^n 
agents,  both  In  the  laborato^and  S^flTi^ 

ScSnld"^^  "^^'  °"  -"^^^^  *^«  '-S 


an  inhalation  haz- 

r^'t-''""^   ground    contamination    might 

ri^    T;,^^'°  "^"^^  ^^^'^  infectious  Arti- 
cles settled  on  the  ground. 


vl^ntty  Of  the  ground,  ThurmSS'^S 

H^^rt.n''*  ^"^t"  ^°^  "  ^^^^  °'  lesser  time 
de^ndlng  on  whether  the  air  layer  in  which 
It  U  released  is  In  a  stable  or  unstable  state. 
1.  State  of  the  Atmosphere 
229.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  olavs 
such  an  important  role  in  the  behavior  o? 

tZT:l  ^'°.T  ^'^^^  °"^  ™'8»»t  alm«t  s^y 
rn^m^  11  ^  predominant  factor  In  deter- 
mining  the  outcome  of  an  attack,  the  effect 
of  Which  could  be  considerably  reduc^  or 
^«'  '^^"fl^l.  were  the  atm'osphere  ve^ 
unstable,  or  very  serious  If  it  was  in  a  state 
of  pronounced  or   prolonged   stability.   For 


L™"'^^  '^^^P**'  IV.  I^e  f^rs'wwch^ 


or  protection,  have  already  been  dUcrib«lln 
^th  the  physical  environment  (climate,  ter- 


rain) 


IfeiT  *°  *^'  '"'''"^'  acVIon  Of' the  aim's! 

,.h»^;„^f  *^®  ^"  contamlnante  were  liquid 
n«i^  ^  ^^''^-  "^«y  ^°"ld  either  evap- 
ofo,^'  P'"°?"<'1'^  a  sustained  secondary 
Hwi.'"'  ''^  absorbed  by  the  ground?  or 
S^  or  destroyed  by  atmospheric  pre! 
clpltatlon.  If  they  were  solid  agents  wheth- 
er  Chemical  or  biological,  thiy  mirht  Se 
returned  to  a  state  of  suspension  b? air  cur! 

^^y  oralis  S-  °-  -  -"  -- 

Chemical   substanVes'  "^7  ^^Po^^^^^     i^^r  "^-^'^l-STtely^^^  Z 
^pabe  of  being  used  aa  weajL^^^     !i*^°«Pl>«'lc  factors,  and  Is  straightaway 

effects.  On  the  other  hand,  regarded  solely 
aft»r  M,      standpoint  Of  their  physical  si 


1-  Phenomena  Associated  With  the  Dis 
persal  of  Chemical  and  BacterToiortS 
•Biological)  Agents  «.<«noiogica 

h^.^w^  ^^^}l^y  *»*«?  Po^^ted  out  that 


can 


ir  .^li^f  P°J-i  o^  !^^  K^  atate 
-mosphere,  they  oai 

'ovving  cat^gorl'^r  ""^  ""  ''^'"''  **'  ^^^  '°'- 
Liquid  drops  and  droplete  of  varying  size- 
(dimeters  greater  than  about  10  KroS 

SS)     ^^'^^*^"    1«^    than    about    10 


w    i^""  ground  contamination  and  toxic     t^,?^**  *^*  mechanisms  governing  the 
infectious  clouds  would  be  ImmedlS     ^^*'^«"t  movements  of  air,  caused  by  mt- 

ilect  to  thp  «>,„,.~.,  -. meaiaieiy     ferences  in   temperature  between  suoerim 

^^  ™  layers  require  some  explanation 
ni~.„  V    l^^**^^^  "**  frlcuonal  layer  of  air 
c^o^  to  the  ground,  where  mechamcal  ttir- 
^^  f^  «?ultlng  from  friction  between  the 
air   and   the   rough   ground   over   which   it 
SSIfin'Th^/P*^'^^  conditions,  air  temper- 
«^^»t^v>      ^*~P°*P^''™  decreases  on  aver- 
age at  the  rate  Of  0.64-C  for  every  100  metres 
of  altitude.  Very  frequently,  however^aTa  r^ 
VZ^  *1    thermal   exchange  between  the  air 
and  the  ground,  a  cooler  air  layer  may  be 
formed  beneath  a  mass  of  hot  light  air  in 
such  conditions,  the  lower  air  layer  with  ite 
gTMLter  density,  does  not  tend  to  rtse  and  the 
SC^../^     ^^     *°     ^     ^"     "Stable 
^J^^-  "^^  situation,  in  which  the  vertical 
^^St™*"'*..  ^""*°'  becomes   Inverted,   is 
known    as    "temperature    inversion",    while 
^Ll:^  layer  affected  by  the  phenomenon  ll 
^^^iZJ^^T^^°''  '*y""    Wl^e'^  present 

!i  teliTSS  '''°"™'''^  *" ''''  ^^^'^-^ 

tJf'L^^I  *  ^^  °'  sunshine,  the  surface  of 
twfl^T'*  '^^^  ^P'^^'y-  with  the  result 
that  the  layer  of  air  close  to  the  ground  cools 
more  rapidly  than  those  above  it.  Both  ^e 


car- 


rl«l  along  by  air  currenta.  At  the  same  time 
f^rJ.^'^f^  ^"^  "  "«  depositeTat^: 
reach  thf^  according  to  their  mass.  Xi 

the  noint  ^r^"^,  ^'  ^"y^'^K  distances  from 
the  point  of  emission,  depending  on  wind 

Of  S'„'iU"P,'°  ^""'"^  l^lometrea  L  the™ 
of  particles  less  than  a  few  tens  of  microns 
in  diameter).  The  mechanically  stable^ f^ 
tlon  of  the  aerosol  (particles  un^er  5^- 
^^mt  ^^"*t'>  '''^^  1'^  susJensSl 
^ta^c^         "^'""^  ^'"'^  '°'  considerable 
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Intensity  of  the  Invenion  and  the  tbickness 
of  the  Sklr  layer  Involved  Increase  to  a  mazl- 
mvun  toward  4  a.m.,  and  then  decrease  again, 
finally  disappearing  shortly  after  sunrtse. 
This  variation  Is  very  marked  when  the  sky 
Is  clear,  and  In  favorable  conditions  the  In- 
version  may  last  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  depending  on  the  season. 

233.  Very  often,  however,  especially  In  win- 
ter or  In  overcast  weather,  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  suAclently  Intense  to  heat 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  temperature 
Inversion  may  last  for  several  days.  This  con- 
dition has  characterized  all  the  disasters 
caused  by  Industrial  pollution;  for  example, 
the  smog  which  claimed  4,000  victims  in 
London  in  1962  took  Its  toll  during  a  period 
of  atmospheric  stability  which  lasted  for 
seven  days. 

234.  Figure  2  shows  the  evolution  of  a 
toxic  cloud  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

235.  Apart  from  this  kind  of  low-altitude 
Inversion,  which  Is  most  Important  In  the 
context  of  this  report  since  It  governs  the 
behaviour  of  toxic  clouds  released  close  to 
the  ground,  a  similar  process  may  take  place 
on  a  largp  scale  at  higher  alUtudes  (hun- 
dreds or.thousands  of  metres)  whenever  a 
cool  air  layer  is  formed  beneath  a  hot  air 
mass.  This  may  take  place  over  large,  cold 
expanses  (I.e.  large  expanses  of  land  or  sea, 
cloud  or  fog  masses,  etc.).  Because  of  the 
high  altitude  at  which  they  form,  these  in- 
version layers  have  little  effect  on  toxic 
clouds  released  at  ground  level;  but  In  the 
case  of  the  long-distance  transfer  of  spores 
they  may  act  as  a  screen  or  reflector. 

236.  The  conflgtiratlon  of  the  siu-face  of  the 
earth  in  a  particular  area,  which  alters  the 
thermal  exchange  pattern,  may  also  be  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  an  inversion.  For 
example.  Inversions  are  a  customary  phe- 
nomenon in  winter  in  deep  valleys  sur- 
rounded by  high  peaks,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  neighborhood  of  slopes  facing 
the  north  than  on  southern  slopes.  This  also 
occurs  wherever  hills  of  any  size  enclose  a 
plain  or  basin,  interrupting  the  general  flow 
of  air  and  preventing  mixing  from  taking 
place.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  apart 
from  the  periodic  appearance  of  smog  in 
London,  all  the  other  major  accidents  re- 
sulting from  air  pollution  have  occurred  In 
regions  where  the  land  configuration  fits  this 
description.  For  example,  the  small  tovra  of 
Donora.  In  the  United  States,  lies  In  a  rela- 
tively narrow  plain  bordered  by  high  hills. 
In  1948  air  pollution  in  the  course  of  an 
inversion  lasting  five  days  led  to  twenty 
deaths  and  6,000  cases  of  lUness  among  the 
town's  14,000  Inhabitants. 
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2.  Urban  Areas 

237.  The  case  of  urban  built-up  areas  is 
more  complex,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that 
each  one  possesses  Its  own  micro-climate,  de- 
pending on  Its  geographical  situation,  its  to- 
pography and  the  layout  and  nature  of  its 
buildings. 

238.  Because  the  materials  from  which 
they  are  constructed  are  better  conductors, 
and  because  their  surfaces  face  in  very  varied 
directions,  buildings  usually  capture  and  re- 
flect solar  radiation  better  than  does  the  na- 
tural ground.  Urban  complexes  therefore 
heat  up  more  quickly  than  does  the  bui- 
roundlng  coimtryslde,  and  the  higher  tem- 
peratxire  is  still  further  augmented  by  domes- 
tic and  Industrial  heating  plants.  The  result 
Is  a  flow  of  cool  air  from  the  neighbouring 
countryside  towards  the  hot  centre  of  the 
town,  beginning  shorUy  after  sunrise,  de- 
creasing at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
and  then  rising  again  to  a  maximum  shortly 
before  sunset.  This  general  flow,  which  is  of 
low  velocity.  Is  disturbed  and  fragmented 
at  ground  level  by  the  buildings,  forming 
local  cmrents  flowing  In  all  directions. 

239.  This  constant  mechanical  turbulence, 
to  which  is  added  the  thermal  turbulence 


caused  by  numerous  heat-generating  bouroes, 
should  prevent  the  establishment  In  towns 
of  a  temperattire  Inversion  at  low  altitude. 
In  fact,  however.  Inversions  do  occur,  when 
conditions  are  otherwise  favourable,  but  the 
inversion  layer  Is  situated  at  a  higher  alti- 
tude than  over  the  surroimdlng  coimtryslde 
(30  to  160  metres). 

240.  At  night,  local  Inversions  may  be 
generated  at  low  altitude  as  a  rektUt  of  rapid 
radiation  from  the  roofs  of  houses;  thus  In 
a  narrow  street  lined  with  buildings  of  equal 
height,  an  inversion  layer  may  be  created  at 
roof-top  level  which  will  persist  until  dawn. 

241.  Fog  is  more  frequent  over  towns  than 
over  open  country  ( +  30  per  cent  In  summer 
and  +100  per  cent  In  winter).  The  process 
of  fog  formation  Is  accelerated  by  the  par- 
ticles, dust  and  smoke  which  form  a  dome 
over  the  town.  At  night  these  particleb  act 
as  nuclei  around  which  the  fog  condenses, 
the  fog  contributing  in  Its  turn  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  particles  in  the  dome.  Fog 
will  obviously  have  the  same  concentrating 
effect  on  particles  originating  in  toxic 
clouds. 

242.  One  final  point  which  shoiild  be 
noted  Is  that  toxic  aerosols  and  vapours  may 
take  some  time  to  penetrate  enclosed  spaces. 
Once  they  have  done  M,  they  may  continue 
as  a  hazard  for  very  long  unless  adequate 
ventilation  Is  provided. 

3.  ESect  of  Wind  and  Topog^raphy 

243.  The  wind  carries  and  spreads  the  toxic 
or  infectious  cloud,  which  is  simultaneously 
diluted  by  turbulence.  The  distance  which 
the  cloud  travels  before  its  concentration 
has  fallen  to  a  level  below  which  It  Is  no 
longer  harmful  depends  on  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Since  topography  also  produced  changes  in 
the  normal  wind  pattern,  it  too  plays  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  direction 
of  travel  of  toxic  clouds,  sometimes  focusing 
their  effects  in  individual  areas.  Local  winds 
may  also  be  established  as  a  result  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  heat  absorbed  by,  and  radi- 
ated from,  different  ground  surfaces. 

244.  These  local  surface  winds,  which  af- 
fect the  air  layer  nearest  the  ground  up 
to  300  metres,  are  frequent  and  widespread 
In  mountain  ranges  and  near  sea  coasts. 
There  are  .slope  breezes,  valley  breezes,  sea 
breezes  and  land  breezes;  and  they  could 
shift  a  toxic  cloud  in  directions  which  can- 
not be  predicted  from  a  study  of  the  gen- 
eral meteorology  of  the  area.  The  breezes 
develop  according  to  a  regular  cycle.  During 
the  day,  \mder  the  influence  of  solar  radia- 
tion, the  air  moves  up  the  valleys  and 
slopes,  and  moves  from  the  sea  towards  the 
land;  at  night  these  currents  are  reversed.  In 
temperate  climates  land  and  sea  breezes  are 
predominant  during  the  summer;  but  they 
are  masked  by  the  general  wind  pattern  dur- 
ing the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are 
predominant  In  subtropical  and  tropical 
regions  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Example  of  Combined  Effects  of  Wind  and 
the  State  of  the  Atmosphere  on  a  Cloud 
245.  There  Is  some  similarity  between  the 
evolution  of  toxic  clouds  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attacks  and  that  of  clouds  contain- 
ing Industrial  pollutants,  so  much  so  that 
the  mathematical  models  developed  for  fore- 
casting atmospheric  pollution  can  be  ap- 
plied, with  a  few  modifications,  to  toxic 
clouds.  But  the  Initial  characteristics  of  the 
two  are  as  a  rule  different.  Characteristic  fea- 
tures of  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) attacks  are  the  multiplicity  and  high 
yield  of  the  sources  of  emission  and  their 
very  short  emission  time,  all  of  which  are 
factors  making  for  a  greater  Initial  con- 
centration in  the  cloud  than  the  concentra- 
tion of  pollutants  In  Industrial  clouds. 

246.  Figure  4  Indicates  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  these  phenomena,  and  demonstrates 
the  schematic  form,  and  for  different  atmos- 


pheric conditions,  the  size  of  area  which 
would  be  covered  by  toxic  clouds  originat- 
ing from  a  chemical  attack  using  Sarin,  with 
an  Intensity  arbitrarily  chosen  at  600  kg/km. 
It  shows  that  the  theoretical  distance  of 
travel  by  the  cloud,  determined  for  bare  and 
imobstructed  ground,  may  exceed  100  km. 
In  practice  the  atmosphere  mtist  remain 
stable  for  more  than  ten  hours  In  order  to 
enable  the  cloud  to  travel  such  distances,  a 
condition  which,  although  certainly  not  ex- 
ceptional. Is  fairly  uncommon. 

247.  This  figure  illustrates  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  conditions  on  the  distance 
a  toxic  cloud  can  be  carried  by  the  wind 

248.  The  example  chosen  la  that  of  a  me- 
dium-intensity (600  kg)  attack  vrtth  Sarin  on 
a  circular  objective  1  km  In  diameter.  The 
wind  velocity  is  7  km/h. 

249.  Each  of  the  lines  represents  a  con- 
tour  of  the  hazard  zone,  i.e.  the  zone  in 
which  any  unprotected  person  would  be 
exposed    to    the   effects   of   the   agent. 

250.  Under  highly  unstable  conditions  (for 
example,  on  a  very  sunny  day),  this  hazard 
zone  is  no  greater  than  the  area  of  objec- 
tive aimed  at  (the  circle  at  the  left  end  of 
the  figure) .  On  the  other  hand,  in  any  other 
situation— (1)  sUghtly  unstable,  (2)  neutral 
(3)  slightly  stable.  (4)  moderately  stable 
or  (5)  highly  stable— the  distance  travelled 
win  be  greater,  and  it  may  extend  almost 
100  km  If  conditions  remain  highly  stable  for 
a  sufficiently  long  time.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  distance  of  100  km  coi:ld 
be  reached  only  if  a  very  marked  Inversion 
persisted  for  about  fourteen  hours  (100  ■ 
7);  such  a  situation  Is  quite  rare. 

261.  Corresponding  evaluations  cannot  be 
made  for  an  urban  area,  since  the  parameters 
Involved  are  too  numerous  and  too  little 
understood.  But  It  may  be  presumed  that 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  urban 
micro-climate  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
persistence  of  chemical  clouds.  This  is  serious 
cause  for  concern,  when  it  Is  remembered 
that  In  highly  industrialized  countries  50 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  live  In 
urban  areas. 

252.  To  sum  up.  a  stable  or  neutral  at- 
mosphere in  equilibrium  might  cause  a  toxic 
cloud  produced  by  a  chemical  or  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  attack  to  persist  for  hours 
after  it  had  exercised  Its  military  effect,  which 
could  generally  be  expected  to  materialize  in 
the  first  few  minutes  following  the  attack. 
These  conditions  could  obtain  not  only  at 
night,  but  also  dining  long  winter  periods 
over  vast  continental  expanses.  If  a  neutral 
atmosphere  in  equilibrium  were  associated 
with  a  light  wind  Irregular  in  direction,  then 
the  area  affected  could  be  relatively  large 
and,  assuming  an  adequately  heavy  initial 
attack,  the  concentrations  would  be  high. 

5.  Special  Features  of  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Aerosols 

253.  So  far  as  physical  phenomena  are  con- 
cerned (horizontal  and  vertical  movements, 
sedimentation,  dilution,  etc.) ,  bacteriological 
(biological)  aerosols  would  be  generally  af- 
fected in  the  same  way  as  chemical  clouds 
of  aerosol  and  vapour,  but  not  necessarily  to 
the  same  extent.  But  since  the  effective  min- 
imum doses  for  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  are  considerably  smaller  than  for 
chemical  agents,  bacteriological  (biological) 
aerosols  would  be  expected  to  remain  effec- 
tive even  In  a  very  dilute  state  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  could  contaminate  much 
larger  areas  than  could  chemical  clouds.  An 
example  is  given  In  chapter  11. 

254.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  hori- 
zontal transport  of  micro-organisms,  if  there 
were  none  to  the  capacity  of  the  organisms  to 
survive  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus  if  the  mi- 
crobial aerosol  particles  were  so  small  that 
their  speed  of  fall  remained  close  to  the 
speed  of  the  vertical  air  movements  In  the 
frlctlonal  layer  (under  average  conditions 
this  Is  on  the  order  of  lOcm/s),  the  agents, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  would  remain  sus- 
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pended    and    travel   very   considerable    dis- 
tances.  Even  If  bacteriological    (biological) 
clouds  were  to  move  only  In  the  air  layer 
nearest  the  ground,  they  could  cover  very 
large  areas.  For  example.  In  one  experiment 
600  litres  of  Bacillus  globigii    (a  harmless 
spore-forming  bacterium  which  Is  highly  re- 
sistant to  aeroeollzation  and  environmental 
stresses)    were  released   off  shore;    bacteria 
were  found  more  than  30  km  Inland.  Orga- 
nisms were  found  over  260  km*  which  was 
the   entire   area   within    which   there   were 
monitoring  stations  during  the  trial.  The  ac- 
tual area  covered  was  much  more  extensive. 
256.  On  the  other  hand,  most  pathogenic 
agents  are  highly  vulnerable  when  outside 
the  organism  in  which  they  normally  repro- 
duce, and  are  liable  to  biological  Inactlva- 
tlon,  which  is  sometimes  rapid.  In  the  aero- 
sol state.  This  Inactivatlon  process  is  gov- 
erned by  several  factors   (such  as  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  solar  radiation,  etc.)   which 
are  now  the  subject  of  aeroblologlcal  research. 
256.  The  size  of  the  infective  particles  in 
a  bacteriological  (biological)  aerosol  U  highly 
significant  to  their  ability  to  initiate  disease 
as  a  result  of  inhalation.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  terminal  pars  of  the  respira- 
tory tract  are  the  most  susceptible  sites  for 
Infection  by  Inhalation.   As  with   chemical 
agents,  the  penetration  and  retention  of  In- 
haled bacteriological  (biological)  particles  In 
the  lungs  Is  very  dependent  on  particle  size, 
which  is  primarily  determined  by  the  com- 
position of  the  basic  material  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  aerosolizatlon,  as  pointed  out  In 
chapter  I. 

257.  The  Influence  of  particle  size  on  aero- 
sol Infectivlty  Is  illustrated  in  table  1,  which 
shows  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  LDj.,  and  particle  diameter  of  an 
aerosol  of  Franciscella  tularensis. 
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262.  Effect  on  ground  contamination:  The 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  even  more  that 
of  the  ground,  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
way    ground    contamination    develops    and 
persists.    The   temperature   of    the    ground, 
which  depends  on   the   thermal  character- 
istics of  Its  constituent  materials  and  on 
the  degree  of  its  exposure  to  the  sun,  either 
increases  or  reduces  evaporation,  and  conse- 
quently decreases  or  increases  the  duration 
of  contamination.  The  surface  temperature 
is  extremely  variable  from  point  to  point,  de- 
pending on  the  type  and  colour  of  the  soil; 
a   temperature   difference   of  20*    has   been 
noted  between  the  asphalt  surface  of  a  road 
and  the  surrounding  fields.  The  temperature 
gradient  also  varies  during  the  course  of  the 
day;    In  clear  weather  the  differences  may 
range  from  15  to  30''C  In  a  temperate  climate 
and  up  to  50°C  In  a  desert  climate.  High  tem- 
peratures of  both  air  and  ground  favour  the 
rate  of  evaporation,  thus  reducing  the  per- 
sistence of  surface  contamination;  wind  be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  and  thermal  tur- 
bulence it  creates,  has  a  similar  effect. 

263.  To  Illustrate  the  effect  of  these  variable 
factors,  it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  contami- 
nation of  bare  ground  by  unpurlfled  mustard 
at  a  mean  rate  of  30  g/m»,  will  persist  for 
several  days  or  even  weeks  at  temperatures 
below  10°  C  at  medium  virlnd  velocities 
whereas  It  lasts  for  only  a  day  and  a  half  at 
25°  C.  Furthermore,  because  of  accelerated 
evaporation  at  high  temperatures,  the  cloud 
produced  Is  more  concentrated,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  vapour  Inhalation  In,  and  downwind 
of,  the  contaminated  area  becomes  greater. 


TABLE  l.-NUMBERS  OF  BACTERIA  OF  "FRANCISCELLA 
TULARENSIS"  REQUIRED  TO  KILL  50  PERCENT  OF  EX- 
POSED ANIMALS 


Numbers  of  bacterial  cells 
LD» 

Guinea  pigs  Rhesus 

monkeys 

Diameter  of  particles  (microns): 

1 3  17 

U 6.500  240 

12 20.000  5«0 

" 170,000  3,000 

C.  Influence  of  atmospheric  factors  on 

chemical  agents 

1.  Influence   of   Temperatin-e 

258.  An  attack  with  a  liquid  chemical 
agent,  as  already  pointed  out,  would  as  a 
rule  result  In  the  formation  of  a  cloud  of 
small  droplets,  aerosol  and  vapour  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  as  well  as  in  ground  con- 
tamination, all  of  which  would  be  affected 
by  air  temperature. 

259.  Influence  on  droplet  and  aerosol 
clouds:  Only  particles  having  dimensions 
within  certain  limits  penetrate  and  are  re- 
tained by  the  lungs.  The  larger  ones  are 
trapped  In  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract  (e.g.  nose  and  trachea),  whereas  the 
smaller  ones  are  exhaled.  Penetration  and 
retention  have  maximum  values  in  the  size 
range  of  0.5  to  3  microns. 

260.  Liquid  chemical  agents  exercise  their 
effects  both  by  penetrating  the  skin  and  by 
Inhalation.  The  material  absorbed  by  the 
lungs  acts  immediately,  whereas  there  Is  a 
delay  before  the  effects  become  manifest 
from  an  agent  absorbed  through  the  skin 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air 
passages. 

261.  A  high  temperature  favours  the  evap- 
oration of  particles  which  wiu  decrease  In 
size  and  thus  reach  the  lungs,  contributing 
to  the  Immediate  effect;  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  vapour  Is  produced  which  contributes 
to  the  same  effect. 


2.  Influence  of  Humidity 

264.  In  contrast  to  high  temperature,  high 
relative  humidity  may  lead  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  aerosol  particles  ovi^lng  to  the  con- 
densatlon  of  water  vapour  around  the  nuclei 
which  they  constitute.  The  quantity  of  In- 
halable  aerosol  would  thus  diminish,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  attack. 

265.  On  the  other  hand,  a  combination  of 
high  temperature  and  high  relative  humidity 
causes  the  human  body  to  perspire  profusely. 
This  intensifies  the  action  of  mustard-type 
vesicants,  and  also  accelerates  the  transfer 
through  the  skin  of  percutaneous  nerve 
agents. 

3.  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Precipitation 

266.  Light  rain  disperses  and  spreads  the 
chemical  agent  which  thus  presents  a  larger 
surface  for  evaporation,  and  Its  rate  of  evapo- 
ration rises.  Conversely  a  heavy  rain  dilutes 
and  displaces  the  contaminating  product, 
facilitates  Its  penetration  Into  the  ground, 
and  may  also  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
certain  water-sensitive  compounds  (e.g. 
lewisite,  a  powerful  blistering  agent). 

267.  Snow  Increases  the  persistence  of  con- 
tamination by  slowing  down  the  evaporation 
of  liquid  contaminants.  In  the  particular 
case  of  mtistard  gas,  the  compound  is  con- 
verted Into  a  pasty  mass  which  may  persist 
until  the  snow  melts. 

268.  Soil  humidity,  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion and  temperature  also  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  activity  of  herbicides,  which 
are  much  more  effective  at  higher  humidities 
and  temperatures,  than  In  dry  weather  and 
at  low  temperatures.  This  applies  equally  to 
preparations  applied  to  plants  and  to  those 
introduced  into  the  soil. 

4.  Influence  of  Wind 

269.  As  vapours  emanating  from  ground 
contaminated  by  liquid  chemical  agents 
begin  to  rise,  the  wind  comes  Into  play.  The 
distance  the  vapours  will  be  carried  depends 
on  the  wind  velocity  and  the  evaporation 
rate  of  the  chemical,  which  will  itself  change 
with  variations  In  ground  and  air  tempera- 
tures. The  distance  Is  maximal  (several 
kUometres)  when  there  Is  a  combination  of 
the  conditions  promoting  evaporation  (high 
sou  temperature)    persistence  of  the  cloud 


(stable    atmosphere)    and    dUpersal    of    the 
cloud  (gentle  winds).  These  conditions  exist 
In  combination  at  the  end  of  a  sunny  day,  at 
the  time  when  a  temperature  Inversion  exists. 
5.  Influence  of  Soil— Dependent  Factors 
270.  Nature  of  the  soil.  The  soil   itself, 
through  Its  texture  and  the  porosity  of  ito 
constituent   materials,    plays   an    Important 
role  in  the   persistence  of  liquid   chemical 
contaminants,    which    may    peneta^te    to    a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  or  remain  on  the 
surface.  In  the  former  case  the  risk  of  con- 
tamination  by   contact   U   reduced    in    the 
short  term,  but  persUtence  will  be  Increased 
to   the   extent   that   factors    favourable    to 
evaporation    (temperature,   wind)    are    ore- 
yented  from  acting.  In  the  latter  case,  when 
the  contaminant  remains  on  the  siu^ace  the 
danger   of   contact    contamination   remains 
considerable,  but  persistence  Is  reduced  Thus 
persistence  In  sandy  solU  may  be  three  times 
as  long  as  in  clay. 

iio^y.H  ^^^«*«f""»-  Vegetation  prevents  a 
inn  ai^^^w*^*  ^'°'^  reaching  the  soil 
and  also  breaks  It  up.  thus  encouraging 
evaporation.  But  at  the  same  time  the  short! 
term  danger  U  enhanced  because  of  the 
widespread  dispersion  of  the  conteminant  on 
foliage  and  the  consequently  Increased  risk 
of  contact  contamination. 

,.V^.^^?,'^^°^^  °'  '°"*8«  '°  '^•'nse  forests 
(e.g  conifers  tropical  Jungle),  traps  and 
holds  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  dis- 
persed Chemical  agent,  but  the  fraction 
which  none  the  less  reaches  the  sou  remains 

)^rf^rl°f  *  \°°»  *'™«'-  ^*°<=«  ^b«  atmosSeri^ 
factors  involved  in  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion (temperature,  wind  over  the  sou  tur- 
bulence)  are  hardly  significant  In  such  an 
0^°*^^°*  ^  compared  with  open  spaces 
t,^  i^  ""'*  ^  "^"^  *•»"*  the  absorp- 

tion and  retention  of  toxic  substances  by 
plants  to  make  It  possible  to  assess  the  re- 
sulting danger  to  the  living  creatures  whose 
food  supply  they  may  constitute.  Like  cer- 
M  °'?*?^*=  pesticides,  it  is  probable  that 
nLnJ  f  Chemicals  may  penetrate  Into 
plant  systems  via  the  leaves  and  roots   Cases 

n«';il  K  n'i."'^^  *^®''«  *"  ^'^ce  ot  contami- 
nant had  disappeared  from  the  soli  but  with 
o^^^rf  substance  persisting  in  vegetation. 
fyZi  \  f"  '"■^'"-  "  *^*"  ^>8o  be  assumed 
i\  nn  ^  ^P  **  °^  ^  ^"'^^'^^  temperature  which 
^^^d  ^''"'*^*  ^^^^"-  'contaminants  might 
persist  longer  In  built-up  areas  than  over 
open  ground.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
Structural,  finishing  and  other  building  ma- 
erlaU  are  frequently  porous,  and  by  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  liquid  chemical  agents 
more  readUy.  they  Increase  the  duration  of 
contamination.  Equally  the  factors  which  In 
open    country,    tend    to   reduce    persistence 

Important  part  In  a  built-up  city. 

,„h7^'  Pl"^****'  ^"-  general,  may  exercise  an 
indirect  infiuence  on  the  effect  of  percutane- 
ous  chemical  agents,  simply  because  of  the 
f^  K,^**/°  ^'^^  climates  the  lightlv  clad 
inhabitants  are  very  vulnerable  to  attacks 
through  the  skin. 

276.  The  predominating  Influence  of  cli- 
matic factors  and  terrain  on  the  persistence 
of  contamination  indicates  that  the  a  priori 
classification  of  chemical  agents  as  persistent 
or  non-persistent,  solely  on  the  basis  of  dlf- 
ferent  degrees  of  volatility,  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  since,  depending  on  circumsunces 
the  same  material  might  persist  for  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks 
cr  even  months. 

D.  Influence  of  atmospheric  factors  on 
bacteriological   (biological)   agents 

277.  Infectious  agents,  when  used  to  infect 
by  way  of  food  and  water,  or  by  means  of 
animal  vectors  are,  of  course,  hardly  subject 
to  the  Influence  of  cUmatic  factors.  But  any 
large-scale  attack  by  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agents  would  probablv  be  carried 
out  by  aerosols,  In  which  the  agents  would 
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be  moe9  suBceptible  to  environmental  In- 
fluejiceB  than  chemical  agents. 

278.  Physloo-chemlcal  atmoepberlc  factors 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  aeroaol-bome 
mlcro-organlsme.  Their  viability  decreases 
gradually  over  a  period  of  hours  or  days  at  a 
progressively  diminishing  rate.  Some  decay 
very  rapidly:  for  example,  certain  blo-aerosols 
used  for  pest  control  In  temperate  climates, 
and  dispersed  under  average  conditions  In 
the  cold  or  transitional  seasons,  show  a  rate 
of  decay  of  S  per  cent  per  minute. 

279.  This  api>arent  vulnerability  of  micro- 
organism In  aerosols  might  cast  some  doubt 
on  the  possible  effectiveness  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  attacks.  However,  there  are  varl- 
o\is  means  by  which  the  rate  of  decay  in  the 
aerosol  can  be  considerably  reduced.  For  ex- 
ample: the  use  of  very  high  concentrations 
of  agent;  the  use  of  suitably  "modelled" 
pathogenic  strains:  or  the  protection  of  aero- 
sol particles  by  encapsulating  them  in  cer- 
tain organic  compoiuids. 

280.  These  procedures,  which  prolong  the 
survival  of  micro-organisms  in  air,  could 
presumably  also  be  applied  to  potential 
agents  of  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare. 
Means*  are  also  available  for  prolonging  the 
■nrvlva)-of  micro-organisms  in  water,  soil,  etc. 

1.  Influence  of  Temperature 

281.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  sur- 
vlval  of  micro-organisms  in  bacteriological 
(biological)  aerosols  is  not  highly  slgnlflcant 
in  the  temperature  ranges  generally  encoun- 
tered. As  a  general  rule,  aerosol- borne  biolo- 
gical agents  will  be  destroyed  more  rapidly 
the  more  the  temperature  rises.  On  the  other 
hand.  In  some  circumstances  high  tempera- 
tures may  act  on  bacteriological  (biological) 
aerosols  in  the  same  way  as  on  chemical 
aerosols,  that  is  to  say,  particle  size  will  be 
diminished  by  evaporation,  and  thus  their 
rate  of  entry  into  the  lungs  will  be  enhanced. 

2.  Influence  of  Humidity 

282.  Relative  humidity  Is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  atmospheric  conditions  which 
affect  the  rate  of  decrease  of  viability  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  air.  The  extent  of  its 
effect  varies  with  different  micro-organisms, 
with  the  nature  of  the  suspending  fluid  from 
which  the  aerosol  is  disseminated,  with  the 
manner  of  its  dissemination  ( as  a  spray  or  as 
a  dry  powder) .  As  a  general  rule,  the  rate  of 
Inactivation  Is  greater  at  lower  relative  hu- 
midity although  with  some  organisms  maxi- 
mum inactivation  occurs  in  the  middle  range 
of  relative  humidity  (30-70  per  cent).  The 
rate  of  Inactivation  will,  however,  tend  to 
decrease  with  time,  and  may  become  extreme- 
ly low  when  a  state  of  equilibrium  (stabili- 
zation) between  the  particles  and  their  en- 
vironment has  been  established.  This  Im- 
plies that  irrespective  of  relative  humidity 
values,  the  final  Infective  concentration  of  a 
stabilized  aerosol  may  still  be  above  the 
threshold  minimum  dose  for  Infection  by 
inhalation.  Even  so,  microbial  survival  in  a 
stabilized  aerosol  may  be  further  reduced  by 
sudden  variations  In  atmospheric  humidity. 

283.  The  effectiveness  of  aerosol-borne  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  depends  not 
only  on  their  capacity  to  survive  In  the  air. 
Also  important  Is  their  low  rate  of  sedi- 
mentation, combined  with  the  capacity  of 
the  micro-organisms  to  spread  and  penetrate 
into  buildings,  so  contaminating  surfaces  and 
materials  Indoors  as  well  as  outdoors.  The 
possibility  that  some  infective  agents  can 
siirvive  for  a  long  time  in  such  conditions, 
and  the  fact  that  environmental  dust  par- 
ticles may  exercise  a  protective  influence  on 
organisms  have  been  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions.  Studies  made  in  hospitals  have 
shown  that  svirvlving  micro-organisms  can 
be  dispersed  from  sites  which  have  come  to 
be  called  "secondary  reservoirs",  and  that 
they  may  become  sources  of  new  Infections, 
carried  either  through  the  air  or  by  contact. 


3.  Influence  of  Solar  Radiation 

284.  The  ultra-vloleit  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum has  a  powerful  germicidal  effect.  Bac- 
terial spores  are  much  lees  sensitive  to  this 
radiation  than  are  either  vlnises  or  vegeta- 
tive bacteria,  and  fungal  spores  are  even  leee 
sensitive  than  bacterial  sporee.  The  destruc- 
tive effect  of  solar  radiation  on  micro-orga- 
nisms is  reduced  when  relative  humidity  Is 
high  (over  70  per  cent).  Air  pollution,  in- 
cluding a  high  proportion  of  atmospheric 
dust,  also  provides  some  protection. 

285.  Ultra-violet  light  exercises  ite  destruc- 
tive effects  on  micro-organisms  through  the 
structural  degradation  of  the  nucleic  acids 
which  carry  the  genetic  information.  Most 
research  on  this  subject  has  been  carried  out 
on  microbes  in  liquid  suspensions,  but  the 
results  of  studies  of  aerosol-borne  microbes 
seem  to  lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

286.  The  germicidal  effect  of  ultra-violet 
radiation  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
and  used  In  combating  airborne  Infections 
In  schools,  military  buildings  and  hospitals. 
The  problem  of  proper  radiation  dosage,  and 
proper  techniques,  however,  still  remain  to 
be  solved. 

287.  The  lethal  effect  of  sunlight  on  micro- 
organisms is  less  marked,  although  still  ap- 
parent, in  diffuse  light.  This  is  why  a  bac- 
teriological (biological)  attack.  If  one  ever 
materialized,  would  be  more  probably  under- 
taken In  darkness. 

4.  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Precipitation 

288.  Rain  and  snow  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  bacteriological  (biological)  aerosols. 

5.  Influence  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of 
the  Atmosphere 

289.  Little  Is  known  about  the  Influence 
on  the  viability  of  micro-organisms  of  the 
chemical  compounds  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Oxygen  promotes  the  inactivation  of 
aerosol-borne  agents,  particularly  in  condi- 
tions of  low  hiimidlty,  and  recent  studies 
have  also  demonstrated  that  an  unstable 
bactericidal  factor  (formed  by  combination 
between  ozone  and  gaseous  combustion  prod- 
ucts of  petroleum)  is  present  In  the  air,  par- 
ticularly downwind  of  heavily  populated 
areas. 

6.  General  Effects  of  Climate 

290.  Climate  may  also  have  a  general  and 
considerable  Influence  on  the  development 
of  epidemics  and  epizootics.  In  so  far  as  the 
proliferation  of  vectors  which  spread  disease 
may  be  encouraged,  given  the  right  condi- 
tions. This  is  Indicated  by  the  way  myxoma- 
tosis developed  in  Australia.  Although  sev- 
eral attempts  in  1927,  and  then  from  1936 
to  1943,  to  Impart  the  disease  to  Australian 
rabbits  failed,  the  epizootic  spread  rapidly 
from  1950  onwards,  apparently  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  summer,  which  was  particu- 
larly rainy  that  year,  was  associated  with  an 
exceptional  proliferation  in  the  flooded  Mur- 
ray River  valley  of  the  mosquitoes  which 
carry  the  disease. 

291.  Atmospheric  hiunldlty  and  tempera- 
tvae  also  have  a  strong  Influence  on  micro- 
organisms acting  upon  vegetation. 

CHAPTES  rv.  POSSIBLE  LONG-TERM  EITECTS  OP 
CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL) 
WARFARE  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH  AND  ECOLOGY 

A.  Introduction 

292.  So  far  this  report  has  dealt  essentially 
with  the  potential  short-term  effects  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare.  The  possible  long-term  effects  of  the 
agents  concerned  need  to  be  considered 
against  the  background  of  the  trends  where- 
by man's  environment  is  being  constantly 
modified,  as  it  becomes  transformed  to  meet 
his  ever-increasing  needs.  Some  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  have  been  un- 
wittingly adverse.  The  destruction  of  forests 
has  created  deserts,  while  grasslands  have 
been  destroyed  by  over-grazing.  The  air  we 


breathe  and  our  rivers  become  polluted,  and 
chemical  pesticides,  despite  the  good  they  do 
also  threaten  with  undesirable  secondary 
effects.  The  long-term  impact  of  possible 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare  clearly  needs  to  be  considered  within 
an  adequate  ecological  framework. 

293.  Ecology  may  be  defined  as  the  study 
of  the  interrelationships  of  organisms  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  their  Interactions  with  the 
physical  environment  in  which  they  are 
found  on  the  other.  The  whole  complex  of 
plants  and  animals  within  a  specific  type  of 
environment — a  forest,  a  marsh,  a  savan- 
nah— forms  a  community  comprising  all  the 
plant  life  and  all  the  living  creatures — from 
the  micro-organisms  and  worms  in  the  soil, 
to  the  Insects,  birds  and  mammals  above  the 
ground — within  that  environment,  and  the 
understanding  of  their  interrelationships  also 
necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  environment  which 
bear  on  the  living  complex.  Ecological  com- 
munities are  normally  in  dynamic  equilib- 
rium, which  U  regulated  by  the  interaction 
of  population  density,  available  food,  nat- 
ural epidemics,  seasonal  changes  and  the 
competition  of  species  for  food  and  space. 

294.  Man  has  his  special  ecological  prob- 
lems. His  nvimbers  are  multiplying  fast,  and 
increasing  population  requires  commensurate 
increases  In  food  production.  The  production 
and  distribution  of  adequate  food  for  the 
poptUation  which  Is  predicted  for  the  latter 
part  of  this  century,  and  which  will  go  on  in- 
creasing through  the  next,  will  allow  no  re- 
laxation In  the  effort  which  has  already 
proved  so  successful.  Pood  production  has  In- 
creased phenomenally  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
primarily  because  of  (1)  Improved  agricul- 
tural practices,  and  particularly  because  of  a 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides;  (2)  the  development 
of  genetically  improved  plants,  herds  and 
flocks;  and  (3)  increased  industrialization 
of  food-producing  processes.  There  Is  hope 
that  steps  such  as  these  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit. 

295.  But  while  the  use  of  fertilizers,  her- 
bicides and  pesticides  has  brought  about  a 
massive  increase  in  food  production,  it  has 
also  added  to  the  pollution  of  soil  and  water. 
and  as  a  result  has  altered  our  ecological  en- 
vironment in  an  enduring  way.  So  too  have 
other  features  of  our  industrial  civilization. 
The  motor  car  has  been  a  very  potent  factor 
in  Increasing  air  pollution  In  towns  and  cities. 
TTie  increasing  population  of  the  world 
creates  imprecedented  wastes,  and  the  meth- 
ods used  to  dispose  of  it — burying  it,  burn- 
ing It,  or  discharging  It  Into  streams  or 
lakes — have  further  polluted  the  environ- 
ment. The  remarkable  development  of 
synthetic  and  plastic  materials  in  recent 
years  has  also  added  a  new  factor  to  the 
short-  and  long-term  biological  effects  on 
man.  Every  new  advance  on  our  technological 
civilization  helps  to  transform  the  ecological 
framework  within  which  we  evolved.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  existence  and  possible 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  ( biologi- 
cal) agents  in  warfare  have  to  be  regarded  as 
an  additional  threat,  and  as  a  threat  which 
might  have  enduring  consequences,  to  our 
already  changing  environment. 

B.  Consequences  to  man  of  upsetting  the 
ecological  equilibrium 

296.  The  chemical  Industry  doubled  its 
output  between  1953  to  1960  and  it  Is  still 
growing  fast  but  the  useful  results  of  its 
con^'tnued  development  are  none  the  less 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  man's  future. 
The  good  effects  on  food  production  of  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilizers  alone  far  outweigh 
any  secondary  deleterioiu  consequences  of 
their  use.  The  facts  are  too  well  known  to 
need  spelling  out.  It  is  enough  to  point  out, 
as  one  example,  that  maize  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  between  1923  and 
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1963,  a  thirty-year  period,  by  barely  four 
quintals  per  hectare,  but  that  in  the  ten 
years  between  1953  and  1964,  when  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  more  productive  hybrid 
seeds  became  widespread,  the  increase  was 
eleven  quintals.  This  is  characteristic  of 
what  has  happ>ened  everywhere  where  fertil- 
izers have  been  used  on  a  large  scale. 

297.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of 
modem  chemical  pesticides  also  does  not 
need  spelling  out.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  annual  world  loss  in  production  due 
to  weeds  and  parasites  is  still  approximately 
460  million  quintals  of  wheat  and  360  mil- 
lion quintals  of  maize,  and  that  to  eliminate 
this  waste  will  mean  the  use  of  even  more 
pesticides  than  are  now  being  consumed. 

298.  What  has  to  be  realized  about  modern 
agricultural  practices  is  that  without  them 
the  increases  In  the  output  of  food  which 
the  world  needs  could  never  be  achieved.  Un- 
less production  mounts  everywhere,  those 
who  have  not  yet  cast  off  the  burdens  of  liv- 
ing in  a  primitive  agricultural  world  will 
never  reach  the  level  of  civilization  to  which 
all  aspire. 

299.  But,  as  already  indicated,  the  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  pesticides 
and  herbicides  does  have  deleterious  side 
effects.  For  example,  in  Switzerland,  surface 
waters  and  springs  have  been  contaminated 
in  times  of  high  rainfall  by  excessive 
amounts  of  fertilizers  corresponding  to 
0.3-0.6  kg  of  phosphorous  and  46  kg  of 
nitrogen  per  hectare  per  year.  This  kind  of 
thing  occurs  elsewhere  as  well,  and  it  cannot 
but  help  transform — for  all  we  know  ad- 
versely— the  environment  In  which  living 
matter  including  fish  otherwise  thrive. 

300.  The  dangers  of  the  side  effects  of  mod- 
ern pesticides  are  also  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  are  already  beginning  to  be 
guarded  against  In  advanced  countries.  Ex- 
cept In  high  dosage,  these  substances  act  only 
on  lower  organisms,  although  some  organo- 
phosphorous compounds  are  toxic  to  man 
and  other  vertebrates.  Less  selective  agents 
may  be  toxic  to  soil  bacteria,  plankton,  snails 
and  fish.  Chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  such  as 
DDT,  are  toxic  only  In  unusually  high  dos- 
ages, but  accumulate  In  fat,  and  deposit  in 
the  liver  and  the  central  nervous  system.  Pol- 
lowing  surface  application,  pesticides  enter 
the  soil  and  seep  into  underground  waters;  or 
become  washed  by  rain  into  rivers,  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  It  Is  theoretically  possible  that 
In  some  situations.  In  which  non-selective 
chemical  pesticides  are  used,  disruption  of 
the  ecological  equilibrium  could  lead  to  the 
long-term  suppression  of  useftil  animals  and 
plants.  These  are  dangers  which  only  con- 
stant vigilance  will  avert. 

301.  Detergents  are  another  modern  chem- 
ical development  whose  use  has  had  to  be 
regulated,  since  they  have  a  direct  short-term 
effect  on  certain  types  of  nattiral  food  such 
as  daphnlae  and  the  algae  which  are  eaten 
by  fish.  The  first  detergents  which  came  on 
the  market  led  to  enormous  quantities  of 
foam  on  river,  and  this  in  turn  reduced  the 
supply  of  oxygen  for  organisms  living  in  the 
water.  They  also  damage  the  earth  by  affect- 
ing soil  bacteria.  Such  detergents,  which  re- 
sist destruction  even  by  the  most  modem 
water  treatment  methods,  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  use  and  have  been  replaced 
by  others,  which  can  be  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  waste  water  treatment. 

302.  In  the  context  of  the  possible  long- 
term  effects  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  we  have  finally  to 
note  that  towns  and  cities  are  growing  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  In  the  developed 
countries,  conurbations  (fusion  of  cities  with 
loss  of  suburbs)  have  reached  population 
levels  approaching  50  mUllon.  Such  great 
concentrations  of  people  require  very  com- 
plicated arrangements  for  supply  of  food, 
water  and  other  materials,  transport  and  gen- 
eral administration.  The  use  of  chemical  or 
bacteriological  (biological)   weapons  against 


dtles  would  undoubtedly  have  an  exception- 
ally severe  disorganizing  effect,  and  the  full 
re-eetabllshment  of  the  services  necessary  for 
health,  efficient  government,  and  the  smooth 
operation  of  Industey  might  take  a  very  long 
time. 

C.  Possible  long-term  effects  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  {biological)  means  of  war- 
fare on  Tnan  and  his  environment 

303.  Chemical  weapons,  In  addition  to  their 
highly  toxic  short-term  effects,  may  also  have 
a  long-term  effect  on  the  environment  in 
which  they  are  disseminated.  If  used  in  very 
high  concentration  they  might  cause  damage 
by  polluting  the  air,  by  polluting  the  water 
supplies  and  by  poisoning  the  soil. 

304.  Bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
could  be  directed  against  man's  sources  of 
food  through  the  spread  of  persistent  plant 
diseases  or  of  Infectious  animal  diseases. 
There  Is  also  the  possibility  that  new  epi- 
demic diseases  could  be  introduced,  or  old 
ones  reintroduced,  which  could  result  In 
deaths  on  the  scale  which  characterized  the 
mediaeval  plagues. 

1.  Chemical  Weapons 

305.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  chemical 
agents  used  in  World  War  I— chlorine,  mus- 
tard, phosgene,  and  tear-gas — had  any  un- 
toward ecological  consequences.  As  already 
observed,  over  120,000  tons  of  these  agents 
were  used  during  that  war,  and  in  some  areas 
which  were  attacked,  concentrations  must 
have  added  up  to  hundreds  of  kilograms  per 
hectare.  These  regions  have  long  since  re- 
turned to  normal  and  fully  productive  use. 

306.  The  organophosphorous,  or  nerve, 
agents  have  never  been  used  in  war,  and  no 
corresponding  experience  is  available  to  help 
form  a  Judgment  about  their  possible  long- 
term  effects.  But  since  these  agents  are  toxic 
to  all  forms  of  animal  life,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  if  high  concentrations  were  disseminated 
over  large  areas,  and  If  certain  species  were 
virtually  exterminated,  the  dynamic  ecolog- 
ical equlllbrlimi  of  the  region  might  be 
changed. 

307.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  nerve  agents  affect  food  chains 
in  the  way  DDT  and  other  pesticides  of  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  type  do.  They  hy- 
drolyze  In  water,  some  of  them  slowly,  so  there 
could  be  no  long-term  contamination  of 
natural  or  artificial  bodies  of  water 

308.  The  use  of  herbicides  during  the 
course  of  the  Vlet-Nam  conflict  has  been  re- 
ported extensively  in  news  media,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  technical  publications.  The 
materials  which  have  been  used  are  2,4- 
dlchlorophenoxyacetic  acid,  2,4,6-trlchloro- 
phenoxyacetlc  acid,  cacodylic  acid  and  pl- 
cloram. 

309.  Between  1963  and  1968  these  herbi- 
cides were  used  to  clear  forested  areas  for 
military  purposes  over  some  9,100  km.«  This 
may  be  divided  by  forest  type  as  shown  in 
the  following  table. 

TABLE    l.-TYPE   OF    FOREST   AND    EXTENT    AND    AREA 
TREATED  WITH  HERBICIDES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  1963-68 


Type  of  forest 


Extent  km.> 


Area  treated 
kin.2 


Open  forest  (semjdeciduous)... 

Mangrove  and  other  aquatic 

Coniferous  


50, 150 
4.800 
1,250 


8,140 

960 

0 


Total. 


56,200 


9,100 


310.  South  Vlet-Nam  is  about  172,000  km= 
in  area,  of  which  about  one-third  is  forested. 
The  area  treated  with  herbicides  up  to  the 
end  of  1968  thus  amounts  to  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  forested  area,  or  a  little  over  5 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

311.  There  Is  as  yet  no  scientific  evaluation 
of  the  extent  of  the  long-term  ecological 
changes  resulting  from  these  attacks.  One 
estimate  is  that  some  mangrove  forests  may 
need  twenty  years  to  regenerate,  and  fears 


have  been  expressed  atMut  the  futuiv  of  the 
animal  population  they  contain.  Certain 
spedee  of  bird  are  known  to  have  migrated 
from  areas  that  have  been  attacked.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  no  decline  in  fish 
catches,  and  as  fish  are  well  up  in  the  food 
chain,  no  serious  damage  would  seem  to  have 
been  done  to  the  aquatic  environment. 

312.  When  a  forest  In  a  state  of  ecological 
equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  cutting,  sec- 
ondary forest  regenerates,  which  contains 
fewer  species  of  plants  and  animals  than 
were  there  originally,  but  larger  numbers  of 
those  species  which  survive.  U  secondary 
iorest  U  replaced  by  giasBland.  these  changes 
are  even  more  marked.  If  one  or  more  of 
the  animal  species  which  increases  in  num- 
bers is  the  host  of  an  Infection  dangerous  to 
man  (a  zoonosis),  then  the  risk  of  human 
infection  is  greatly  increased.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  the  history  of  scrub  typhus  In 
South-East  Asia,  where  the  spedee  of  rat 
which  maintains  the  infection  and  the  vec- 
tor mite  are  much  more  nimierous  In  sec- 
ondary forest,  and  even  more  so  in  grass- 
land, so  increasing  the  risk  of  the  diseese 
being  transmitted  to  people  as  forert  is 
cleared. 

313.  In  high  rainfall  areas.  deforeetaUon 
may  also  lead  to  serious  erosion,  and  so  to 
considerable  agricultural  losses.  Deserts  have 
been  created  in  this  way. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons 
Against  man 

314.  New  natural  foci,  in  which  infection 
may  persUt  for  many  years,  may  be  est»to- 
lished  after  an  aerosol  or  other  type  of  bac- 
teriological (biological)  attack.  This  poeslble 
danger  can  be  appreciated  when  one  recalls 
the  epidemiological  consequences  of  the  acci- 
dental Introduction  of  rabies  and  other  vet- 
erinary infections  (blue- tongue.  African 
swine  fever)  into  a  number  of  countries 
The  spread  of  rabies  in  Europe  following 
World  War  n.  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
organization caused  by  the  war.  shows  how 
an  epidemlologically  complicated  and  medi- 
cally dangerous  situation  can  emerge  even 
with  an  infection  which  had  long  been  suc- 
cessfully controlled.  In  1945  there  were  only 
three  major  foci  of  infection  In  •  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  the  following  years,  foxes  multl- 
pUed  excessively  because  farms  were  left 
unworked,  because  of  the  increased  number 
of  many  kinds  of  wild  creatures,  and  also 
because  <rf  the  disconUnuatlon  of  system- 
atic control.  Poxes  also  ccwne  in  from  across 
frontiers,  and  the  epizootic  gradually  wor- 
sened. In  the  period  1952 '1966  a  total  of 
888  foci  were  reported.  197  new  ones  in  1965 
alone.  Bringing  the  situation  under  control 
demanded  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ef- 
forts by  the  health  service:  in  1966  alone. 
775.000  domestic  animals  were  vaccinated 
in  affected  areas  of  the  country.  None  the 
less,  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  stamped 
out.  Natural  foci  cannot  be  eliminated  with- 
out organized  and  long-term  international 
co-operation. 

315.  Arthropods  (insects,  ticks)  also  play 
an  important  part,  along  with  other  crea- 
tures. In  the  maintenance  of  pathogenic 
agents  in  natural  foci.  A  man  exposed  to  a 
natural  focus  risks  infection,  particularly 
from  arthropods,  which  feed  on  more  than 
one  species  of  host.  A  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attack  might  lead  to  the  creation  of 
multiple  and  densely  distributed  foci  of  In- 
fection from  which,  if  ecological  conditions 
were  favourable,  natural  foci  might  develop 
in  regions  where  they  had  previously  never 
existed,  or  in  areas  from  which  they  had 
been  eliminated  by  effective  public  health 
measures. 

316.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large-scale  tise 
of  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  might 
reduce  populations  of  susceptible  wild  spe- 
cies below  the  level  at  which  they  could  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  elimination  of  a  species 
or  group  of  species  from  an  area  would  create 
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In  the  ecological  community  an  empty  nlcbe 
which  might  serloualy  dlstiirb  ite  equilib- 
rium, or  which  might  be  filled  by  another 
species  more  dangerous  to  man  because  It 
carried  a  zoonoels  Infection  acqiilred  either 
naturally  or  as  a  result  of  the  attack.  This 
would  result  In  the  establishment  of  a  new 
natural  focus  of  disease. 

317.  The  gravity  of  these  risks  would  de- 
pend on  the  extent  to  which  the  community 
of  species  In  the  country  attacked  contained 
animals  which  were  not  only  susceptible  to 
the  infection,  but  were  living  in  so  close  a 
relationship  to  each  other  that  the  infection 
could  become  established.  For  example,  not 
all  mosquito  species  can  be  infected  with  yel- 
low fever  virus,  and  if  the  disease  Is  to  be- 
come established,  those  which  can  become 
vectors  must  feed  frequently  on  mammals, 
such  as  monkeys,  which  are  also  sufficiently 
susceptible  to  the  Infection.  A  natural  focus 
of  yellow  fever  Is  therefore  very  unlikely  to 
become  established  In  any  area  lacking  an 
adequate  population  of  suitable  mosquitos 
and  monkeys. 

318.  Endemics  or  enzootics  of  diseases  (i.e. 
Infections  spreading  at  a  low  rate,  but  In- 

- deflnttoly.  In  a  human  or  animal  population) 
-could .conceivably  follow  a  large-scale  attack, 
or  might  be  started  by  a  small-scale  sabotage 
attack,  for  which  purpose  the  range  of  pos- 
sible agents  would  be  much  wider,  and  might 
even  include  such  chronic  infections  as 
malaria. 

319.  Malaria  Is  a  serious  epidemic  disease 
In  a  susceptible  population,  but  It  is  difficult 
to  envisage  its  possible  employment  as  a  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapon,  because  of 
the  complex  life  cycle  of  the  parasite.  Drug- 
resistant  strains  of  malaria  exist  in,  for  ex- 
ample, areas  of  Asia  and  South  America,  and 
their  possible  extension  to  areas  where  mos- 
quitos capable  of  transmitting  the  disease 
already  exist,  wotold  greatly  complicate  pub- 
lic health  measures,  and  cause  a  more  serious 
disease  problem  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  treatment. 

320.  Yellow  fever  Is  still  enzootic  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  America.  Mon- 
keys and  other  forest-dwelling  primates,  to- 
gether with  mosquitoes  which  transmit  the 
virus,  constitute  natural  foci  and  ensure  sur- 
vival of  the  virus  between  epidemics. 

321.  Importation  of  this  disease  is  possible 
wherever  a  suitable  environment  and  sus- 
ceptible animal  and  mosquito  hosts  exist. 
This  occurred  naturally  in  1960  when  a  pre- 
viously unlnfested  area  of  Ethiopia  was  In- 
vaded by  yellow  fever  and  an  epidemic  re- 
sulted In  about  15,000  deaths.  Because  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  area,  some  8.000-9,000 
people  had  died  before  the  epidemic  was  rec- 
ognized. The  epidemic  was  extinguished  but 
It  is  likely  that  a  permanent  focus  of  yellow 
fever  infection  has  been  established  In  this 
area,  previously  free  of  the  disease.  It  might 
be  extremely  serious  if  the  virus  were  Intro- 
duced into  Asia  or  the  Pacific  Islands  where 
the  disease  appears  never  to  have  occurred, 
but  where  local  species  of  mosquito  are 
known  to  be  able  to  transmit  It.  Serious 
problems  could  also  arise  If  the  virus  were 
Introduced  into  the  area  of  the  United  States 
where  vector  mosquitoes  still  exist,  and 
where  millions  of  people  live  in  an  area  of  a 
few  square  kilometres. 

322.  Another  consideration  is  the  possible 
Introduction  of  a  new  species  of  animal  to 
an  area  to  caase  either  long-terra  disease  or 
economic  problems.  For  example,  mongooses 
were  Introduced  many  years  ago  to  some 
Caribbean  Islands,  and  in  one  at  least  they 
have  become  a  serious  economic  pest  ol  the 
sugar  crop,  and  an  important  cause  of  rabies. 
The  very  large  economic  effect  on  the  Intro- 
duction of  rabbits  to  Australia  is  well  known. 
Certain  mosquito  species  (a  yellow  fever  mos- 
quito. Aedes  aegypti,  and  a  malaria  mosquito. 
ATiopheles  gambiae)  have  naturally  spread 
to  many  areas  of  the  world  from  their  orig- 
inal home  in  Africa,  and  have  been  respon- 


sible for  serious  disease  {xxiblema  In  the  areaa 
that  have  been  Invaded.  It  is  conceivable  that 
in  t^e  war  the  Introduction  of  such  insects 
on  a  small  scale  might  be  tried  for  offenslvie 
purposes. 

323.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  new 
natural  foci,  another  long-term  hazard,  but 
one  which  Is  very  much  more  sp>eculative 
than  some  of  the  possibilities  mentioned 
above,  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  new 
strains  of  organisms' of  altered  immtinolog- 
Ical  characteristics  or  increased  virulence. 
This  might  occur  If  large  numbers  of  people 
or  other  susceptible  animal  species  became 
Infected  in  an  area  through  a  bacteriological 
(biological)  attack,  thus  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  new  organisms  to  arise  naturally. 
The  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  Im- 
munologically different  forms  of  Influenza 
shows  the  type  of  thing  which  might  happen. 
Such  altered  forms  of  agents  might  cause 
more  severe  and  perhaps  more  widespread 
epidemics  than  the  original  attack. 

Against  domestic  a.nim«.iH 

324.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  a  highly 
infectious  but  largely  non-fatal  disease  of 
cattle,  swine  and  other  cloven-footed  ani- 
mals. It  is  rarely  transmitted  from  a  diseased 
animal  to  man,  and  when  it  is,  the  order  is  a 
trivial  one. 

325.  The  milk  yield  of  diseased  cows  de- 
creases sharply  and  does  not  reach  Its  normal 
yield  even  after  complete  recovery.  Losses 
range  from  9  to  30  per  cent  of  milk  yield. 
In  swine,  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  are  esti- 
mated at  60-80  per  cent  among  suckling  pigs. 
Foot-and-mouth  is  endemic  in  many  coun- 
tries and  breaks  out  from  time  to  time  even 
in  countries  which  are  normally  free  of  the 
disease.  Some  coiintrles  let  it  run  its  course 
without  taking  any  steps  to  control  it;  others 
try  to  control  it  by  the  use  of  vaccines;  and 
some  pursue  a  slaughter  policy  In  which  all 
affected  animals  and  contacts  are  killed. 

326.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  epizootic 
could  constitute  a  very  serious  economic 
burden,  for  example,  by  bringing  about  a 
serious  reduction  In  the  supply  of  milk.  It  Is 
in  this  context  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
could  conceivably  serve  as  a  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapon,  especially  since  war  con- 
ditions would  greatly  promote  its  spread.  Ef- 
ficient prevention  Is  possible  through  active 
immunization,  but  the  Immunity  is  rather 
short-lived  and  annual  vaccination  Is  re- 
quired. 

327.  Brucellosis  Is  an  example  of  chronic 
disease  which  could  possibly  result  from  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapon  attacks. 
There  are  three  forms  known,  which  attack 
cattle,  swine  and  goats  respectively.  Any  of 
these  may  be  transmitted  to  man.  In  whom 
it  causes  a  debilitating  but  rarely  fatal  dis- 
ease lasting  for  four  to  six  months  or  even 
longer.  It  is  enzootic  In  most  countries  of  the 
world,  and  an  increased  incidence  of  the 
disease  resulting  from  Its  use  as  a  weapon 
could  be  dealt  with,  after  the  Initial  blow,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  the  natural  disease.  But 
the  cost  of  eliminating  disease  such  as 
brucelloels  from  domestic  animals  is  very 
high. 

328.  Anthrax  was  described  in  chapter  II 
and  what  concerns  us  here  is  that  If  large 
quantities  of  anthrax  spores  were  dissemi- 
nated in  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 
thus  contaminating  the  soil  of  large  regions, 
danger  to  domestic  animals  and  man  might 
persist  for  a  very  long  time.  There  Is  no 
known  way  by  which  areas  could  be  rendered 
safe.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of  anthrax 
as  a  weapon  might  therefore  cause  long- 
term  environmental  hazards. 

Against  crops 

329.  The  rust  fungus,  as  already  noted.  Is 
one  of  the  most  damaging  of  natural  patho- 
gens which  affects  wheat  crops.  Each  rust 
pustule  produces  20.000  uredospores  a  day 
for  two  weeks,  and  there  may  be  more  than 
100  pixstules  an  a  single  infected  leaf.  The 


ripe  uredospores  are  easUy  detached  from  the 
plant  even  by  very  weak  air  ciurents.  The 
spares  are  then  carried  by  the  wind  over 
distances  of  many  hundreds  of  kilometres. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  total  world 
loss  of  wheat  from  rust  is  equivalent  to  about 
9500  million. 

330.  Weather  plays  a  decisive  role  In  the 
eplphytotlc  spreading  of  rust.  Temperature 
influences  the  incubation  period  and  the  rate 
of  uredoepore  germination.  Germination  and 
Infection  occur  only  when  there  is  a  water- 
saturated  atmosphere  for  three  to  four  hours. 
Thus,  eplphytotlc  spread  occurs  when  there 
are  heavy  dews  and  when  the  temperature 
is  between  10°  and  30'  C.  The  principal 
means  of  prevention  is  to  destroy  the  patho- 
gen and  to  breed  resistant  species.  Recently, 
ionizing  radiation  has  been  employed  to  de- 
velop resistant  strains. 

331.  The  cereal  rusts  die  out  during  winter 
unless  some  other  susceptible  plant  host. 
such  as  barberry,  is  present,  and  therefore 
their  effect  on  crops  would  be  limited  to  a 
single  season.  As  they  are  capable  of  reduc- 
ing man's  food  reserves  considerably,  rust 
spores  could  be  extremely  dangerous  and 
efficient  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 
especially  if  deployed  selectively  with  due 
regard  to  climatic  conditions.  Artificial 
spreading  of  an  eplphytotlc  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  and  delivery  of  the  patho- 
gen to  the  target  would  be  relatively  simple. 

332.  Rust  eplphytotics  might  have  a  very 
serious  effect  in  densely  populated  develop- 
ing countries,  where  the  food  supply  might 
be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  a  human 
population  already  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion might  be  driven  to  starvation,  which, 
depending  on  the  particular  circumstances, 
might  last  a  long  time. 

333.  Another  conceivable  biological  weap- 
on, although  neither  a  practical  nor  a  bac- 
teriological one,  is  the  potato  beetle.  To  use 
it  for  this  purpose,  the  beetle  would  have  to 
be  produced  in  large  numbers,  and  intro- 
duced, presumably  clandestinely,  into  potato 
growing  regions  at  the  correct  time  during 
maturation  of  the  crop.  In  the  course  of 
spread  the  beetle  first  lives  In  small  loci, 
which  grow  and  Increase  until  it  becomes 
established  over  large  territories.  The  beetle 
Is  capable  of  astonishing  propagation:  the 
progeny  of  a  single  beetle  may  amount  ro 
8.000  million  in  one-and-a-half  years. 

334.  Since  beetles  prefer  to  feed  and  lay 
their  eggs  In  plants  suffering  from  some  viral 
disease,  they  and  their  larvae  may  help  trrns- 
mit  the  virus  thereby  increasing  the  damage 
they  cause.  The  economic  damage  caused  by 
the  beetle  varies  with  the  season  and  the 
country  affected,  but  it  can  destroy  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Protection  is  difficult 
because  it  has  not  been  possible  to  breed 
resistant  potato  species  and  the  only  means 
available  at  present  Is  chemical  protection, 

335.  Were  the  beetle  ever  to  be  used  suc- 
cessfully for  offensive  purposes,  It  could 
clearly  help  bring  about  long-term  damage 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  control. 

3.  Genetic  and  Carcinogenic  Changes 

336.  The  possibility  also  exists  that  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
might  cause  genetic  changes.  Some  chemicals 
are  known  to  do  this.  LSD.  for  example,  is 
known  to  cause  genetic  changes  in  human 
cells.  Such  genetic  changes,  whether  Induced 
by  chemicals  or  viruses,  might  conceivably 
have  a  bearing  on  the  development  of  cancer. 
A  significantly  Increased  incidence  of  cancer 
in  the  respiratory  tract  (mainly  Itmg)  has 
been  reported  recently  among  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  manirfacture  of  mustard  eas 
during  World  War  n.  No  Increased  preva- 
lence of  cancer  has  been  reported  among 
mustard  gas  casualties  of  World  War  I  al- 
though it  Is  doubtful  if  available  records 
would  reveal  It.  However,  most  of  these 
casualties  were  exposed  for  only  short  periods 
to  the  gas  whereas  the  workers  were  con- 
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tlnuouBly  expoeed  to  small  doees  for  months 
or  years. 

CHAPTER    V.   ECONOMIC    AND    SKCURITt    IMPLICA- 
TIONS    or     THX     DBVXLOPMKNT.     ACQUISITION 

AND  possmuc  -asm  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS  AND 
SYSTEMS  OF  THEIR  DKLIVERT 

A.  Introduction 

337.  Previous  chapters  have  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  developments  in  chemical 
and  biological  science  have  magnified  the 
potential  risks  associated  with  the  concept 
of  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare.  These  risks  derive  not  only  from  the 
variety  of  possible  agents  which  might  be 
used,  but  also  from  the  variety  of  their  ef- 
fects. The  doubt  that  a  chemical  or  bac- 
teriological (biological)  attack  could  be 
restricted  to  a  given  area  means  that  casual- 
ties could  occur  well  outside  the  target  zone. 
Were  these  weapons  used  to  blanket  large 
areas  and  cities,  they  would  cause  massive 
loss  of  hiunan  life,  affecting  non-combatants 
in  the  same  way  as  combatants,  and  in  this 
respect,  they  must  clearly  be  classified  as 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  report  has 
also  emphasized  the  great  problems  and  cost 
which  would  be  entailed  in  the  provision  of 
protection  against  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  warfare.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  final  chapter  to  explore  In  greater 
depth  the  economic  and  security  implica- 
tions of  matters  such  as  these. 

B.  Production 
1.  Chemical  Weapons 

338.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
course  of  the  First  World  War,  at  a  time  when 
the  chemical  Industry  was  in  a  relatively 
early  stage  of  development,  about  180,000 
tons  of  chemical  agents  were  produced,  of 
which  more  than  120.000  tons  were  used  In 
battle.  With  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Industry  since  then,  there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous growth  in  the  potential  capacity  to 
produce  chemical  agents. 

339.  The  scale,  nature,  and  cost  of  any 
programme  for  producing  chemical  weapons. 
and  the  time  needed  to  implement  It,  would 
clearly  be  largely  dependent  on  the  scien- 
tific, technical  and  Industrial  potential  of 
the  country  concerned.  It  would  depend  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  Industry 
Itself,  and  on  the  availability  of  suitably 
trained  engineers  and  chemists,  but  also  on 
the  level  of  development  of  the  chemical 
engineering  Industry  and  of  the  means  of 
automating  chemical  processes,  especially 
where  the  production  of  highly  toxic  chemi- 
cal compounds  Is  involved.  Whatever  the 
cost  of  developing  a  chemical  or  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  capabUlty.  it  needs  to  be 
realized  that  it  would  be  a  cost  additional 
to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  that  of  acquir- 
ing an  armoury  of  conventional  weapons. 
An  army  could  be  equipped  with  the  latter 
without  having  any  chemical  or  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons.  But  It  could  never 
rely  on  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal)  weapons  alone. 

340.  Today  a  large  number  of  industrialized 
countries  have  the  potential  to  produce  a 
variety  of  chemical  agents.  Many  of  the  in- 
termediates required  In  their  manufacture, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  agents  them- 
selves, are  widely  used  in  peace  time.  Such 
substances  include,  for  example,  phoegene, 
which  some  highly  developed  countries  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  more  than  100,000  tons 
a  year  and  which  is  conamonly  used  as  an  in- 
termediate In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
plastics,  herbicides,  insecticides,  paints  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Another  chemical  agent, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  a  valuable  intermediate 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  synthetic 
organic  products  and  is  produced  in  even 
greater  quantities.  Ethylene-oxlde,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard  gases. 
Is  also  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  various 
countries.  It  Is  a  valuable  starting  material 
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in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  im- 
p>ortant  substances,  such  as  detergents,  dis- 
infectants and  wetting  agents.  The  world 
production  of  ethylene-oxlde  and  propylene- 
oxlde  is  now  well  in  excess  of  2  million  tons 
per  year.  Mustard  gas  and  nitrogen  mustard 
gases  can  be  produced  from  ethylene-oxlde 
by  a  relatively  simple  process.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  ethylene-oxlde 
would  yield  about  500,000  tons  of  mustard 
gas. 

341.  The  production  of  highly  toxic  nerve 
agents,  including  organophosphorus  com- 
pounds, presents  problems  which,  because 
they  are  relatively  difficult,  could  be  very 
costly  to  overcome.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
Is  because  of  the  specialized  safety  precau- 
tions which  would  be  needed  to  protect 
workers  against  these  very  poisonous  sub- 
stances, a  need  which,  of  course,  applies  to 
all  chemical  agents,  especially  to  mustard 
gas.  However,  many  intermediates  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  nerve  agents  have  a 
peacetime  application:  for  example,  dlmeth- 
ylphosphlte,  necessary  for  the  production 
of  Sarin,  is  used  in  the  production  of  certain 
pesticides.  But  even  leaving  operating  ex- 
penses aside,  the  approximate  cost  of  acquir- 
ing one  plant  complex  to  produce  munitions 
containing  up  to  10.000  tons  of  Sarin  a  year 
would  be  about  $160  million.  The  cost  would, 
of  course,  be  considerably  less  if  existing 
munitions  could  be  charged  with  chemical 
agents. 

343.  A  country  which  possessed  a  well-de- 
veloped chemical  industry  could  clearly 
adapt  it  to  produce  chemical  agents.  But 
were  It  to  embark  on  such  a  step,  it  would 
be  only  the  beginning.  The  establishment  of 
a  comprehensive  chemical  warfare  capability 
would  also  Involve  special  research  centres, 
experimental  test  grounds,  bases,  storage 
depots  and  arsenals.  The  development  of  so- 
phisticated and  comprehensive  weapons  sys- 
tems for  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) warfare  would  be  a  very  costly  part  of 
the  whole  process.  None  the  less,  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  peacetime  chemical  Industry 
could  be  converted  to  work  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  of  chemical  products  being  used 
as  weapons,  increases  the  responsibility  of 
Governments  which  are  concerned  to  pre- 
vent chemical  war  from  ever  breaking  out. 

2.  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons 

343.  The  microbiological  expertise  neces- 
sary to  grow  agents  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) warfare  exists  to  a  large  extent  in 
many  countries,  since  the  requirements  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  vaccine  industry  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  a  fermentation  industry. 
Apart  from  the  combination  of  the  highly 
developed  technologies  of  these  two  Indus- 
tries, there  remains  only  a  need  for  some 
specialized  knowledge,  expertise  and  equip- 
ment to  permit  the  safe  handling  of  large 
quantities  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents.  Consequently,  existing  facilities  In 
the  fermentation,  pharmaceutical  and  vac- 
cine industries  could  be  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents.  But  the  technological  complexities 
of  producing  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  In  dry  powder  form  are  very  much 
greater  than  for  wet  spray  systems.  More- 
over, it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective vaccine  with  which  to  protect  pro- 
duction staff.  The  technical  dlffcultles  would 
Increase  with  the  scale  and  complexity  of  the 
weapons  systems  that  were  being  developed. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  any  industrially 
advanced  country  could  acquire  whatever 
capability  is  set  out  to  achieve  In  this  field. 

344.  The  difficulty  and  cost  of  providing  for 
the  transport  and  storage  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  are  considerable,  since 
special  storage  conditions,  e.g.,  refrigeration, 
and  stringent  safety  and  security  precautions 
are  essential.  In  addition,  testing  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  mate- 
rial produced  would  require  considerable  and 


costly  testing  faciUUes  both  In  the  labora- 
tory and  in  the  field. 

346.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  a  sophisticated  armoury 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  systems  would  prove  very  costly  in 
resoiu^es,  and  would  be  dependent  on  a 
sound  Industnal  base  and  a  body  of  well- 
trained  scientists,  any  developing  country 
could  in  fact  acquire,  in  one  way  or  another, 
a  limited  capability  in  this  type  of  warfare — 
either  a  rudimentary  capability  which  is  de- 
veloped itself,  or  a  more  sophisticated  one 
which  it  acquired  from  another  country. 
Hence,  the  danger  of  the  proliferation  of 
this  class  of  weapons  applies  as  much  to 
developing  as  It  does  to  developed  countries. 
C.  Delivery  systems 

346.  Practically  all  types  of  explosive  muni- 
tions (artillery  shells,  mines,  guided  and  un- 
gulded  roclEets,  serial  bombs,  landmines, 
grenades,  etc.)  can  be  adapted  for  the  de- 
livery of  chemical  agents.  A  modern  bomber, 
for  example,  can  carry  about  fifteen  tons  of 
toxic  chemical  agents,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  only  250  tons  of  V-gas.  an  amount  which 
could  be  delivered  by  no  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  aircraft,  is  enough  to  contaminate 
a  great  city  with  an  area  of  1,000  square 
kilometers  and  a  population  of  7  to  10  mil- 
lion. Were  such  a  population  mainly  in  the 
open  and  unprotected,  fatal  casualties  might 
reach  the  level  of  50  per  cent. 

347.  Existing  armaments  which  (with  some 
modification)  could  be  used  to  deliver  agents 
in  order  to  generate  local  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease, could  also  contaminate  large  areas  with 
pathogens.  For  example,  a  single  aircraft 
could  cover  with  a  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agent  an  area  of  up  to  100.000  square 
kUometers.  although  the  area  of  effective 
dosage  might  be  much  smaller  due  to  loss 
of  the  inf  ectlvlty  of  the  airborne  agent. 

348.  While  the  development  and  produc- 
tion costs  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  might  weU  be  high,  the 
cost  of  the  complete  weapons  system  (see 
chapter  I)  would  be  even  greater.  The  cost 
of  developing,  procuring  and  operating  a 
squadron  of  modem  bombers  far  outweighs 
the  cost  of  the  bombe  it  could  carry.  How- 
ever, for  some  purposes,  an  existing  weapon 
sy8t«n  or  a  far  less  sophisticated  means  of 
disseminating  might  be  used. 

D.  Protection 

349.  The  measures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  protect  a  population,  its  livestock 
and  plants  against  chemical  or  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  attack  are  Immensely  costly 
and  complex  (chapter  I) .  At  present,  warning 
systems  for  the  detection  of  aeroeol  clouds 
are  fairly  rudimentary.  Systems  for  the  de- 
tection of  specific  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  agents  might  be  devised,  but 
again  they  are  likely  to  prove  very  expensive. 
If  Indeed  they  are  feasible. 

350.  With  certain  agents,  contamination 
of  the  environment,  for  example  of  build- 
ings and  soil,  could  persist  for  several  days 
or  weeks.  Throughout  this  period  people 
would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contamina- 
tion by  contact  and  by  inhalation.  Protec- 
tive clothing,  even  if  adequately  prefabri- 
cated and  distributed  or  improvised,  would 
make  It  difficult  to  carry  on  with  normal 
work.  The  prolonged  wearing  of  respirators 
causes  physiological  difficulties,  and  it  would 
prove  necessary  to  provide  communal  shel- 
ters with  air  filtration  and  ventilations  sys- 
tems for  civil  populations.  Shelters  would 
be  extremely  costly  to  build  and  operate, 
and  a  programme  for  their  construction 
would  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
economy. 

351.  E^ven  if  protective  measures  were 
provided  against  known  agents,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  new  ones  might  be  developed 
whose  physical  or  chemical  properties  would 
dictate  a  need  for  new  individual  and  com- 
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munal    protective    equipment.    This    oould 
constitute  an  even  greater  economic  burden. 

352.  Defensive  measures,  especially  against 
cbemlcal  agents,  would  also  have  to  Include 
the  extremely  laborious  and  expensive  task 
of  decontaminating  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  equipment,  weapons  and 
other  materials.  This  would  mean  setting 
up  decontamination  centres  and  training  of 
people  in  their  use.  Stocks  of  decontaminat- 
ing agents  and  replacement  clothing  would 
also  be  required. 

363.  A  very  Important  part  of  a  defense 
system  against  chemical  or  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  would  be  the  means  of 
very  rapidly  detecting  an  attack  and  Identi- 
fying the  specific  agent  used  In  an  attack. 
Methods  for  doing  this  rapidly  and  accurately 
ar«  still  Inadequate.  Specific  protection 
against  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
wo\iid  necessitate  the  use  of  vaccines  and 
perhaps  antibiotics  (see  annex  C  of  chapter 
II) .  Vaccines  vary  In  their  effectiveness,  even 
against  naturally-occurring  infections,  and 
even  those  which  are  highly  effective  In 
natural  circumstances  may  not  protect 
against  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
deliberately  disseminated  Into  the  air  and 
Inhaleif  Into  the  lungs.  Antibiotics  used  pro- 
phyla<^rdally  are  a  possible  means  of  pro- 
tection against  bacteria  and  rlckettslae  but 
not  against  viruses.  But  the  large  and  com- 
plex problems  of  their  use  In  large  popula- 
tions would  be  all  but  Insuperable. 

354.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ar- 
range for  the  medical  treatment  of  a  civilian 
population  which  had  been  attacked  with 
chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons.  Mobile  groups  of  specialists  in  In- 
fectious disease,  of  microbiologists,  and  of 
well-trained  epidemiologists,  would  have  to 
be  organized  to  provide  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  whUe  a  network  of  reserve 
hospitals  and  a  massive  supply  of  drugs 
would  have  to  be  prepared  In  advance.  The 
maintenance  of  a  stockpile  of  medical  sup- 
plies Is  extremely  costly.  Many  drugs,  espe- 
cially antibiotics,  deteriorate  In  storage.  Huge 
amounts  would  have  to  be  discarded  as  use- 
less from  time  to  time,  and  the  stock  would 
have  to  be  replenished  periodically. 
K.  Cost  to  society 

355.  The  extent  to  which  the  acquisition, 
storage,  transport  and  testing  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  munitions 
would  constitute  an  economic  burden,  would 
depend  on  the  level  of  a  country's  industrial 
and  military  capability,  although  compared 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  advanced  weapons 
systems  In  general,  it  might  not  seem  exces- 
sive. But  the  task  of  organizing  delivery  sys- 
tems and  deployment  on  a  large  or  sophisti- 
cated scale  could  well  be  economically  dis- 
astrous for  many  countries.  Moreover  the 
preparation  of  an  armoury  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  would 
constitute  a  possible  danger  to  people  In  the 
vicinity  of  production,  storage  and  testing 
facilities. 

356.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) attacks  could  be  particularly  dangerous 
in  towns  and  densely  populated  areas,  be- 
cause of  the  close  contacts  between  Individ- 
uals, and  because  of  the  centralized  provi- 
sion of  services  for  every  day  necessities  and 
supply  (services,  urban  transport  networks, 
trade,  etc.).  The  consequences  might  also  be 
particularly  serious  In  regions  with  a  warm 
moist  climate.  In  low  lying  areas,  and  in  areas 
with  poorly  developed  medical  facilities. 

357.  The  technical  and  organizational  com- 
plexity, as  well  as  the  great  financial  cost,  of 
providing  adequate  protecUon  for  a  popula- 
tion against  attack  by  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological (biological)  agents  have  already 
been  emphasized.  The  costs  would  be  formi- 
dable by  any  standards.  The  construction  of 
a  system  of  fall-out  shelters  to  protect  only 
part  of  the  population  of  one  large  and 
highly  developed  country  against  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than 


$5,000-$10,(XX)  million.  Such  shelters  could 
be  modified,  at  a  relatively  modest  addition- 
al cost,  to  provide  protection  against  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 
To  construct  communal  shelters  for  a  cor- 
responding part  of  the  population  against 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  alone  would  cost  much  the  same  as 
protection  against  nuclear  fall-out.  If  all 
other  necessary  related  expenditures  are  con- 
sidered— such  as  detection  and  warning  sys- 
tems, communications,  and  medical  aid — the 
total  costs  of  civil  defence  against  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  would 
be  greater  than  915,000-$25,000  million  for 
a  developed  country  of  100-200  million  peo- 
ple. But  even  If  such  a  programme  were  ever 
planned  and  Implemented,  there  could  be  no 
assurance  that  full  protection  could  be 
achieved . 

358.  For  whatever  Its  cost,  no  shelter  pro- 
gramme could  provide  absolute  protection 
against  attack  by  chemical  or  bacteriological 
( biological )  agents.  Protective  measures 
would  be  effective  only  if  there  were  adequate 
warning  of  an  attack,  and  If  civil  defence 
plans  were  brought  Into  operation  Immedi- 
ately and  efficiently.  However  many  shelters 
were  available,  the  likllhood  would  be  that 
large  numbers  of  people  would  be  affected 
to  varying  degrees,  and  would  be  in  urgent 
need  of  medical  attention,  and  once  hoetUlties 
had  ceased,  that  there  would  be  large  num- 
bers of  chronic  sick  and  Invalids,  requiring 
care,  support  and  treatment,  and  Imposing 
a  heavy  burden  on  a  society  already  disor- 
ganized by  war. 

359.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  conceive  of 
the  complexity  of  the  arrangements  which 
would  be  necessary  to  control  the  conse- 
quences of  a  large-scale  bacteriological  ( bio- 
logical) attack.  Even  in  peacetime,  the  devei- 
opment  of  an  epidemic  of  a  highly  contagious 
disease  started  by  a  few  individual  cases,  In- 
troduced from  abroad,  necessitates  enormous 
material  expenditure  and  the  diversion  of 
large  numbers  of  medical  personnel.  Exam- 
ples of  widespread  disruption  due  to  a  few 
smallpox  contacts  are  given  in  chapter  II. 
No  estimates  are  given  of  the  actual  costs 
Involved  in  dealing  with  these  events,  but 
In  some  cases  they  must  have  run  Into  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Large-scale  bacteriological 
(biological)  attacks  coiild  thus  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  entire  economy  of  the 
target  country  and,  as  Is  observed  in  chap- 
ter 11,  depending  on  the  type  of  agent  used, 
the  disease  might  well  spread  to  nelghbotir- 
ing  countries. 

360.  Whatever  might  be  done  to  try  to 
save  hiunan  beings,  nothing  significant  could 
be  done  to  protect  crops,  livestock,  fodder 
and  food-stuffs  from  a  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  attack.  Per- 
sistent chemical  agents  could  constitute  a 
particular  danger  to  livestock. 

361.  Water  in  open  reservoirs  could  be 
polluted  as  a  result  of  deliberate  attack,  or 
perhaps  accidentally,  with  chemical  or  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons.  The  water 
supply  of  large  towns  could  become  unusable, 
and  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  might  be  tem- 
porarily contaminated. 

362.  Enormous  damage  could  be  done  to 
the  economy  of  a  country  whose  agricultural 
crops  were  attacked  with  herbicides.  For 
example,  only  ten  to  twenty  grammes  per 
hectare  of  2,  4D  could  render  a  cotton  crop 
completely  unproductive  (see  annex  A). 
Fruit  trees,  grape  vines  and  many  other 
plants  could  also  be  destroyed.  Mixtures  of 
2,  4D,  of  2,  4,  5T  and  plcloram  are  particu- 
larly potent.  The  chemical  known  as  para- 
quat can  destroy  virtually  all  annual  plants. 
Including  leg\unlnous  plants,  rice,  wheat  and 
other  cereals.  Arsenic  compounds  desiccate 
the  leaves  of  many  crops  and  make  them 
xmusable  as  food.  There  are  no  means  known 
at  present  of  regenerating  some  of  the  plants 
which  are  affected  by  herbicides.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  In  the  case  of  some 
species,  either  nattiral  or  artificial  seeding 
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can  e€«lly  produce  normal  growth  In  the  next 
growing  season.  But  the  destruction  of  fruit 
trees,  vines  and  other  plants,  if  achieved 
could  not  be  overcome  for  many  years.  For 
most  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  destruction  of  cultivated 
plants  on  which  herbicides  have  been  used, 
and  depending  on  a  country's  circumstances! 
widespread  famine  might  follow. 

363.  If  the  Induced  disease  were  to  spread, 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could 
affect  even  more  extensive  agricultural  areas. 
The  effect  would  however  be  more  delayed 
and  more  specific  to  the  crops  affected.  An- 
nex A  gives  examples  of  the  extent  of  the 
decrease  In  a  wheat  harvest  and  In  a  rice 
harvest  affected  by  blast.  The  uredospores 
of  the  rust  are  easily  transported  by  air  cur- 
rents so  that  down-wind  sections  would  be 
affected  by  rust  to  a  considerable  distance, 
with  a  corresponding  sharp  reduction  in  the 
crop,  while  the  upwind  sections  gave  a  eood 
yield. 

364.  Over  and  above  all  these  possible  ef- 
fects of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical)  warfare  on  farm  animals  and  crops 
is  the  possibility  discussed  In  the  previous 
chapter,  of  widespread  ecological  changes 
due  to  deleterious  changes  brought  about  in 
wild  fauna  and  flora. 

F.  The  relevance  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  to  miUtaTy 
and  civil  security 

365.  The  comparison  of  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  different  classes  of  weapons  Is  a 
harzardous  and  often  futile  exercise.  The 
major  difficulty  Is  that  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  effectiveness  cannot  be  meas- 
ured Just  in  terms  of  areas  of  devastation  or 
of  numbers  of  casualties.  The  final  criterion 
would  always  be  whether  a  specific  military 
purpose  had  been  more  easily  achieved  with 
one  rather  than  another  set  of  weapons. 

366.  Clearly,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  report,  chemical 
weapons  could  be  more  effective  than  equiva- 
lent weights  of  high  explosive  when  directed 
against  densely  populated  targets.  Similarly, 
so  far  as  mass  casualties  are  concerned,  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  could,  in 
some  circumstances,  have  far  more  devastat- 
ing effects  than  chemical  weapons,  and  ef- 
fects which  might  extend  well  beyond  the 
zone  of  military  operations. 

367.  Prom  the  military  point  of  view,  one 
essential  difference  between  anti-personnel 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conven- 
tional high  explosive  weapon  on  the  other 
(Including  small  arms  and  the  whole  rangt! 
of  projectiles).  Is  that  the  area  of  the  effects 
of  the  latter  Is  more  predictable.  There  are, 
of  course,  circxmastances  where,  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  the  individuals  attacked,  an 
Incapacitating  gas  would  be  less  damaging 
than  high  explosives.  On  the  other  hand. 
whereas  military  forces  can,  and  do,  rely  en- 
tirely upon  conventional  weapons,  no  coun- 
try, as  already  observed,  could  entrust  its 
military  security  to  an  armoury  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
alone.  The  latter  constitute  only  one  band  in 
the  spectrum  of  weapons. 

368.  As  previous  chapters  have  also  shown, 
neither  the  effectiveness  nor  the  effects  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  can  be  predicted  with  assurance. 
Whatever  military  reasons  might  be  advanced 
for  the  use  of  these  weapons,  and  whatever 
their  nature,  whether  incapacitating  or 
lethal,  there  would  be  significant  risk  of  es- 
calation, not  only  in  the  use  of  the  same 
type  of  weapon  but  also  of  other  categories 
of  weapons  systems,  once  their  use  had  been 
Initiated.  Thus,  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  warfare  could  open  the  door 
to  hostilities  which  could  become  less  con- 
trolled, and  less  controllable,  than  any  war 
In  the  past.  Uncontrollable  hostilities  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  concept  of  mili- 
tary security. 

369.  Since  some  chemical  and  bacterlologl- 
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cal  (biological)  weapons  constitute  a  major 
threat  to  civilian  populations  and  their  food 
and  water  supplies,  their  use  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  general  national  and  Interna- 
tional security.  Further,  because  of  the  scale 
and  intensity  of  the  potential  effects  of  their 
use,  they  are  considered  as  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Their  very  existence  thus  con- 
tributes to  International  tension  vrlthout 
compensating  military  advantages.  They  gen- 
erate a  sense  of  insecurity  not  only  In  coun- 
tries which  might  be  pbtentlally  belligerent, 
but  also  In  those  which  are  not.  Neutral 
countries  could  be  Involved  through  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  especially  those  whose  territories 
bordered  on  countries  Involved  In  confiict  in 
the  course  of  which  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological (biological)  casualties  had  been  suf- 
fered by  garrisons  and  civilians  close  to  fron- 
tiers. The  effects  of  certain  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  used  on  a  large  scale 
might  be  particularly  difficult  to  confine  to 
the  territory  of  a  small  country.  Large-scale 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  and  chemical  agents  might  be  used 
for  acts  of  sabotage.  Such  events  might  oc- 
cur as  Isolated  acts,  even  carried  out  In  de- 
fiance of  the  wishes  of  national  leaders  and 
military  conunanders.  The  continued  exist- 
ence and  manufacture  of  chemical  weapons 
anywhere  may  make  such  occurrences  more 
likely. 


370.  Obviously  any  extensive  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  would  be  known  to  the  coun- 
try attacked.  The  source  of  the  attack  would 
probably  also  be  known.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  detect  Iso- 
lated acts  of  sabotage  in  which  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons  were  used,  especi- 
ally If  the  causative  organism  were  already 
present  In  the  attacked  country.  Because  of 
the  suspicions  they  would  generate,  acts  of 
sabotage  could  thus  provoke  a  conflict  in- 
volving the  widespread  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 
ANNEX  A 

I  Economic  loss  from  possible  use  ol  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  against  cropsl 

TABLE  l.-ECONOMIC  LOSS  WHICH  COULD  RESULT  FROM 
THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  DUE  TO  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  CROPS  PER  HECTARE  OF  LAND 


Type  of  plant 


Cotton 

Rice 

Wheat 

Apple  tree. 


Average 

Sum  total 

harvest 

Price  of 

ol  losses 

(in  tons 

1  ton  in 

in  U.S. 

per 

U.S. 

dollars 

hectare) 

dollars 

per  hectare 

3 

600 

1,800 

5 

84 

420 

3 

69 

207 

30 

■  140 

'8,400 

>  Will  not  produce  apples  lor  2  years. 


TABLE  2.-EC0N0MIC  LOSS  DUE  TO  THE  USE  OF  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS  AGAINST  CROPS 


Losses 


Plant 


Type  of  agent 


Percent 


Tons  per 
hectare 


Loss  in  U.S. 

dollars  per 

hectare 


X(Ilf"' Cereal  rust  ("Puccinlagreminis"). 

'"*' Rice  blast ('PIrieulariadrizae")... 


80 
70 


24 
35 


165 
294 


CONCLUSION 

371.  All  weapons  of  war  are  destructive  of 
human  life,  but  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  stand  in  a  class  of  their 
own  as  armaments  which  exercise  their  ef- 
fects solely  on  living  matter.  The  Idea  that 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could 
deUberately  be  used  to  spread  disease  gener- 
ates a  sense  of  horror.  The  fact  that  certain 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  are  potentially  unconflned  in  their 
effects,  both  In  space  and  time,  and  that  their 
large-scale  use  could  conceivably  have  dele- 
terious and  Irreversible  effects  on  the  balance 
of  nature  adds  to  the  sense  of  insecurity  and 
tension  which  the  existence  of  this  class  of 
weapons  engenders.  Considerations  such  as 
these  set  them  into  a  category  of  their  own 
In  relation  to  the  continuing  arms  race. 

372.  The  present  Inquiry  has  shown  that 
the  potential  for  developing  an  armoury  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  has  grown  considerably  In  recent 
years,  not  only  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
agents,  but  also  in  their  toxicity  and  In  the 
diversity  of  their  effects.  At  one  extreme, 
chemical  agents  exist  and  are  being  devel- 
oped for  use  in  the  control  of  civil  disorders; 
and  others  have  been  developed  In  order 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  agriculture. 
But  even  though  these  substances  may  be 
less  toxic  than  most  other  chemical  agents, 
their  ill-considered  civil  use,  or  xiee  for  mili- 
tary purposes  could  turn  out  to  be  highly 
dangerous.  At  the  other  extreme,  some  po- 
tential chemical  agents  which  could  be  used 
In  weapons  are  among  the  most  lethal  poisons 
known.  In  certain  circumstances  the  area 
over  which  some  of  them  might  exercise  their 
effects  could  be  strictly  confined  geographi- 
cally. In  other  conditions  some  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  might 
spread  their  effects  vsrell  beyond  the  target 
zone.  No  one  could  predict  how  long  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  agents,  particularly  bac- 
teriological (biological)   weapons  might  en- 


dure and  spread  and  what  changes  they  could 
generate. 

373.  Moreover,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(blologlc&l)  weapons  are  not  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  other  kinds  of  weapon.  They 
represent  an  additional  drain  on  the  national 
resources  of  those  coxmtrles  by  which  they 
are  developed,  produced  and  stockpiled.  The 
co6t  cannot  of  course  be  estimated  with 
precision;  this  would  depend  on  the  potential 
of  a  country's  Industry.  To  some  the  cost 
might  be  tolerable;  to  others  it  would  be 
crippling,  particularly,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  when  account  Is  taken  of  the  re- 
sources which  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
the  development  of  testing  and  delivery 
systems.  And  no  system  of  defence,  even  for 
the  richest  countries  In  the  world,  and  what- 
ever Its  cost,  could  be  completely  secure. 

374.  Because  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  are  unpredictable,  in 
varying  degree,  either  in  the  scale  or  duration 
of  their  effects,  and  because  no  certain  de- 
fence can  be  planned  against  them,  their 
universal  elimination  would  not  detract  from 
any  nation's  security.  Once  any  chemical  or 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapon  had  been 
used  In  warfare,  there  would  be  a  serious 
risk  of  escalation,  both  in  the  use  of  more 
dangerous  weapons  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  and  of  other  weap)ons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. In  short,  the  development  of  a  chemical 
or  bacteriological  (biological)  armoury,  and 
a  defence.  Implies  an  economic  btirden  with- 
out necessarily  imparting  any  proportionate 
compensatory  advantage  to  security.  And  at 
the  same  time  It  Imposes  a  new  and  continu- 
ing threat  to  future  International  security. 

375.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  report 
can  thus  be  summed  up  In  a  few  lines.  Were 
these  weapons  ever  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  In  -war,  no  one  could  predict  how 
enduring  the  effects  would  be.  and  how  they 
would  affect  the  structure  of  society  and 
the  environment  in  which  we  live.  This  over- 
riding danger  wotild  apply  as  much  to  the 


country  which  initiated  the  use  of  these 
weapons  as  to  the  one  which  had  been 
attacked,  regardless  of  what  protective  meas- 
ures it  might  have  taken  in  parallel  with  Its 
development  of  an  offensive  capability.  A 
particular  danger  also  derives  from  the  fact 
that  any  country  could  develop  at  acquire, 
in  one  way  or  another,  a  capability  in  this 
type  of  warfare,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
could  prove  costly.  The  danger  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  this  class  of  weapons  applies 
as  much  to  the  developing  as  It  does  to 
developed  countries. 

376.  The  momentum  of  the  arms  race 
would  clearly  decrease  if  the  production  of 
these  weapons  were  effectively  and  uncon- 
ditionally banned.  Their  use.  which  could 
cause  an  enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has 
already  been  condemned  and  prohibited  by 
international  agreements,  in  particular  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  and,  more  recently, 
in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  prospects  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
International  control,  and  hence  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  sig- 
nificantly If  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agents  Intended  for  pur- 
poses of  war  were  to  end  and  If  they  were 
eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals, 

377.  If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would 
be  a  general  lessening  of  international  fear 
and  tension.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authors 
that  this  report  will  contribute  to  public 
awareness  of  the  profoundly  dangerous  re- 
sults if  these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and 
that  an  aroused  public  will  demand  and 
receive  assurances  that  Governments  are 
working  for  the  earliest  effective  elimination 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weai>ons. 

PROTOCOL  FOE  THE  PBOKIBrriON  OF  THE  rSE  OF 
IN  WA8  OF  ASPHYXIATING,  POISONOUS  OR 
OTHER  GASES.  AND  OF  BACTERIOLOGICAL  METH- 
ODS OF  warfare:  SIGNED  AT  GENEVA.  JUNE  17. 
J92S 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  In  the 
name  of  their  respective  Governments: 

Whereas  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analo- 
gous liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been 
Justly  condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of 
the  dvllized  world; 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  In  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties; 
and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  binding  alike  the  conscience  and 
the  practice  of  nations; 

Declare: 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use,  accept  this  prohibi- 
tion, agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the 
use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare 
and  agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  exert 
every  effort  to  Induce  other  States  to  accede  to 
the  present  Protocol.  Such  accession  will  be 
notified  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
RepubUc,  and  by  the  latter  to  all  signa- 
tory and  acceding  Powers,  and  wlU  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  notification  by  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  French 
and  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall 
be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  bear 
today's  date. 

The  ratifications  of  the  present  Protocol 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  will  at  once  notify 
the  deposit  of  such  ratification  to  each  of 
the  signatory  and  acceding  Powers. 

The  Instruments  of  ratification  of  and  ac- 
cession to  the  present  Protocol  vrtli  remain 
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deptxlted  In  the  archives  of  the  Ooveminent 
ot  the  French  R«pubUc. 

The  present  Protocol  will  come  Into  force 
for  each  signatory  Power  as  from  the  date 
of  deposit  otf  Its  ratification,  and,  from  that 
moment,  each  Power  will  be  bound  as  re- 
gards other  Powers  which  have  already  de- 
posited their  ratifications. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Geneva  In  a  single  copy,  the  sev- 
enteenth day  of  June,  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Five. 

RKSOLXmON    2ie2    B     (XXI) 

The  General  Assembly, 

Guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  international 
law. 

Considering  that  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion constitute  a  danger  to  all  mankind  and 
are  incompatible  with  the  accepted  norms 
of  civilization. 

Affirming  that  the  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  international  law  on  the  conduct  of 
warfare  is  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
these  standards  of  civilization, 
-  RecifJiing  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyxiat- 
ing, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bac- 
teriological Methods  of  Warfare,  of  17  June 
1925,  has  been  signed  and  adc^ted  and  is 
recognized  by  many  States. 

Noting  that  the  Conference  of  the  Eight- 
een-Natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  has 
the  task  of  seeking  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  the  development  and  production 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  on 
the  elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from 
national  arsenals,  as  called  for  in  the  draft 
proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment now  before  the  Conference, 

1.  Calls  for  strict  observance  by  all  States 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
tocol for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925,  and  con- 
demns all  actions  contrary  to  those  objec- 
Uvee: 

2.  Invites  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  \7  June  1925. 

1484th  plenary  meeting, 
5  December  1966. 

SKSOLtmON    2494    A    (XXnX) 

The  General  Assembly, 

Reaffiming  the  recommendations  of  Its 
resoluUon  2162  B  (XXI)  calling  for  strict 
observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriologi- 
cal Methods  of  Warfare  signed  at  Geneva  on 
17  June  1925.  condemning  all  actions  con- 
trary to  those  objectives  and  Inviting  all 
States  to  accede  to  that  Protocol. 

Considering  that  the  poesibiUty  of  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  con- 
stitutes a  serious  threat  to  mankind. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  world 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons. 

Having  considered:'  the  report  of  the 
Eighteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
which  recommended  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral appoint  a  group  of  experts  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  possible  use  of  such  weapons. 

Noting  the  Interest  in  a  report  on  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  chemical,  bacteri- 
ological and  other  biological  weapons  which 
has  been  expressed  by  many  Governments 
and  the  welcome  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Slghteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1967-68. 

Believing  that  such  a  study  would  provide  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  consideration 
In  the  Eighteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 


mittee of  the  problems  connected  with 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 

RecalliTig  the  value  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  pos- 
sible use  of  nuclear  weapons, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary- General  to 
prepare  a  concise  report  in  accordance  with 
the  proposal  in  Part  11  of  his  Introduction 
to  the  Annual  Repwrt  for  1967-68  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Qghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
contained  in  paragraph  26  of  its  report 
(doc\unent  A/7189): 

a.  Recommends  that  the  report  be  based 
on  accessible  material  and  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  qualified  consultant  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
taking  into  account  the  views  expressed  and 
the  suggestions  made  during  the  discussion 
of  this  item  at  the  twenty-third  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

3.  Calls  upon  Governments,  national  and 
Intemattonal  scientific  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations to  co-c^)erate  with  the  Secretary- 
General   in  the  preparation  of   the  report; 

4.  Requests  that  the  report  be  transmitted 
to  the  Eighteen-Natlon  Dlsannament  Com- 
nxittee,  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  at  an  early  date,  if  possible  by  1 
July  1969,  and  to  the  Governments  of  Mem- 
ber States  In  time  to  permit  its  consideration 
at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly; 

5.  Recommends  that  Governments  give 
the  report  wide  distribution  In  their  respec- 
tive languages,  through  various  media  of 
communication,  so  as  to  acquaint  public 
opinion  with  Its  contents; 

6.  Reiterates  its  call  for  strict  observance 
by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925  and 
Invites  all  States  to  accede  to  that  Protocol. 

1750th  plenary  meeting,  20  December  1968. 
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MRE  AT  ROCKY  PLATS  MANX7FAC- 
TDRING  PLANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  number  of  articles  In 
the  newspapers  concerning  the  fire  on 
May  11,  1969,  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Rocky  Flats  Manufactur- 
ing Plant  in  Colorado.  These  articles 
would  make  It  seem  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  trying  to  hide  the  fact  that  a 
fire  ever  occurred.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  AEC  office  at  Rocky  Plats  issued 
press  releases  on  May  11,  12,  and  13. 
There  was  extensive  television  coverage 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Are,  May  11.  A 
Washington  press  release  was  Issued  by 
AEC  headquarters  on  May  20,  as  was  a 
statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Giller, 
assistant  general  manager  at  the  AEC 
for  military  application.  Furthermore,  in 
the  Joint  Committee's  report,  "Authoriz- 
ing Appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  Fiscal  Year  1970," 
dated  June  17,  1969,  there  is  on  page  11 
the  following  paragraph: 

The  only  potentially  serious  production 
problem  relates  to  the  uncertain  impact  of 
the  Btoy  11,  1969,  fire  at  the  AEC  Rocky  Plats 
Plant  and  its  effect  on  the  production  of  cer- 
tain weapons  components.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  because  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved, cleanup  and  damage  assessment  must 
of  necessity  proceed  at  a  slow  and  careful 
pace.  Current  eatimates  on  the  recovery  of 
manufacturing  capability  at  the  Rocky  Plats 
Plant  indicate  that  deployment  of  the  U.S.'s 
newest  weapon  systems  will  not  be  delayed. 
The  committee  notes  that  the  AEC  has  re- 
quested a  supplemental  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  of  $45  mUlion  to  inlUate  repairs. 

TV)  bring  the  record  up  to  date,  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  a  letter  of  June  27, 
1969,  from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Holllngsworth, 
general  manager  of  the  AEC,  to  Chair- 
man HoLiFiELD  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  AEC 
expects  to  meet  its  projected  schedules 
for  the  production  of  Mlnuteman  in  and 
Poseidon  warheads. 

You  will  note  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  production  of  Sprint  or  Spartan 
warheads,  since  these  syst«ns  are  still  in 
the  research  and  development  phase. 

We  learned  recently  of  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  two  of  the  wafts  in- 
volved in  constructing  the  new  building 
at  Rocky  Plats.  The  dispute  has  been 
talcen  to  the  National  Lalwr  Relations 
Board  and  It  Is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
resolved  shortly. 

The  letter  follows: 

UB.  Atomic  Enkrot  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  Z7, 1969. 
Hon.  Chft  Hounsj), 

Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy. 

Deab  Ma.  HoLmELD:  Chairman  Seaborg's 
June  13,  1969,  letter  to  you  aummartzed  our 
current  assessment  of  the  programmatic  im- 
pact ot  the  Rocky  Flats  fire.  The  piirpoee  of 
this  letter  Is  to  provide,  on  an  vmdaaslfled 
basis,  additional  details  of  our  recovery  plan, 
a  more  detailed  schedule  at  delivefies,  and  an 
a.'isessment  of  the  uncertainties  Involved. 

Recovery  eBorb  Is  proceeding  on  a  21 -shift 


per  week  basis.  The  plan  for  recovery  of  capa- 
bUltles  will  proceed  in  two  phases.  The  first 
phase  is  aimed  at  achieving  an  interim 
capability  to  arupport  process  engineering  and 
limited  production  to  enable  us  to  meet 
initial  delivery  schedules  on  the  Mlnuteman 
and  Poseidon  warheads.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  limited  capal>Ulty  for  produotlan  of  com- 
plete Plutonium  subassemblies  will  be  avail- 
able in  toMi  to  six  months. 

The  second  phase  Is  aimed  at  recovery  of 
full  capability  for  quantity  production,  and 
is  dej>endent  on  completion  of  the  basic 
capacity  under  cx>nstruotion  for  production 
of  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  warhead  compo- 
nents. We  expect  to  have  this  new  plant  in 
operation  by  Fobruary  1970. 

Based  on  the  recovery  schedule  outlined 
above,  and  taking  into  account  the  necessary 
minimum  processing  and  int«rplant  lead 
times,  we  now  estimate  that  we  can  achieve 
the  following  schedules  through  FY  72: 

a.  Current  Production.  For  weapons  which 
were  in  cvirrent  production,  we  have  enough 
completed  subassemblies  to  allow  continua- 
tion of  production  for  a  few  months.  After 
that  time,  production  will  be  suspended  for 
approximately  six  months  after  which  pro- 
duction can  be  resumed. 

b.  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  Warheads.  We 
had  not  planned  to  start  production  of  war- 
heads for  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  until 
early  In  calendar  year  1970.  We  now  estimate 
that  the  recovery  schedule  outlined  above 
win  permit  us  to  begin  production  essentially 
on  the  original  schedule.  Tills  will  allow  us 
to  support  the  Initial  operational  capability 
dates  and  deployment  schedules  for  both  sys- 
tems. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  sev- 
eral uncertainties  associated  with  otir  re- 
covery plan  and  estimated  schedules.  The  fol- 
lowing assumptions,  each  one  of  which  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  validity  of  our 
predictions,  have  been  made  In  developing 
these  schedules: 

a.  That  there  will  continue  to  be  a  stable 
labor  situation  In  both  construction  and  op- 
erating labor  contracts. 

b.  That  biUldlng  designs  for  faculties  cur- 
rently under  construction  will  not  have  to  be 
changed  significantly  because  of  recommen- 
dations resulting  from  the  poet-fire  investi- 
gation. 

c.  That  no  major  problem  is  encountered  In 
procurement  and  installation  of  new  spe- 
cialized process  equipment. 

A  major  problem  in  any  one  of  the  areas 
listed  above  would  reqtUre  reevaluatlon  of 
our  schedules. 
Sincerely, 

R.    E.    HOLUNCSWOSTH, 

General  Manager. 


WHERE  THE  SHOE  PINCHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  John  E.  Mara,  general  president  of 
the  Boot  &  Shoe  Worker's  Union,  APL- 
CIO.  In  light  of  the  shoe  import  petition 
signed  by  306  Members  of  the  House  and 
sent  to  President  Nixon,  Mr.  Mara's  let- 
ter Is  quite  timely.  This  letter  concerns 
Itself  with  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  "Where  the  Shoe 
Pinches."  Mr.  Mara's  letter  points  out 
that  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Times'  editorial. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 


Boot  and  Shoe  Wohk^u'  Union, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  3. 1969.- 
EorrouAL  Paok  Editor. 
New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkab  Sir  :  Your  July  2nd  editorial,  "Where 
the  Shoe  Punches,"  concerning  the  changing 
attitude  in  Congress  toward  the  problem 
posed  for  the  United  States  shoe  industry  by 
Imports  misses  the  real  point. 

It  has  taken  at  least  12  years  of  education 
by  the  efforts  of  the  two  major  shoeworker 
unions  and  shoe  manufacturers  to  make  even 
the  slightest  impression  on  more  than  a  few 
members  of  Congress  concerning  the  real  im- 
ports-created condition  of  the  American  shoe 
Industry. 

The  language  of  the  editorial  using  the 
tired,  old  cliches  of  "Inefficient  plants. '  and 
"Inattention  to  changes  in  style,"  show  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  real  situation.  On  top  of 
this,  your  reference  to  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  shoe  industry 
merely  repeats  the  same  oversights  in  that 
conunlttee's  findings. 

Actually,  the  industry  has  been  dealt  body 
blow  after  body  blow  by  the  continued,  al- 
most studied,  indifference  of  most  govern- 
ment agencies  to  a  situation  which  sees  the 
shoe  industry  losing  from  20  to  30  percent  of 
its  domestic  market  to  shoes  imported  from 
low-wage  countries  each  year. 

True,  U.S.  manufacturers  in  the  beginning 
chose  to  ignore  the  rising  imports  trend,  too. 
They  felt,  and  said  openly,  that  imports  of- 
fered no  real  threat  to  the  U.S.  shoe  industry. 
But  that  attitude  was  obviously  a  reflection 
of  their  feeling  that  shoeworkers  in  this 
country  would  continue  to  be  placid,  ac- 
quiescent, and  unmilitant  in  their  wage  re- 
quests, an  attitude  which  had  kept  them  for 
many  years  at  the  low  end  of  the  economic 
scale  in  American  industry.  At  this  writing 
the  national  hourly  average  of  shoeworkers  is 
$2.29  compared  to  an  average  of  $8.17  for  all 
U.S.  manufacturing. 

Thanks  to  the  minimum  wage  set  by  Fed- 
eral statutes,  the  rising  cost-of-living,  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  poverty  level 
of  a  $3,000  a  year  Income  for  American 
families,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  col- 
lective economic  bargaining  by  enlightened 
workers;  costs  of  shoemaklng  has  increased. 
Naturally,  these  added  costs  have 
prompted  some  U.S.  shoe  manuftusturers  to 
look  at  other  sources  of  product  at  less  cost. 
The  South  no  longer  qualifies,  and  the  states 
like  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  north, 
are  rapidly  falling  Into  the  pattern  of  union 
negotiated  higher  shoeworker  wages. 

So,  first  choice  has  been  the  low-wage 
areas  of  the  world.  Ehiropean  countries  were 
the  first  of  these,  then  the  parade  began 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  under- 
developed countries.  Lately  we  have  seen 
shoe  manufacturers  in  Nationalist  China's 
Taiwan  fioodlng  our  already  gutted  markets. 
Haiti  is  now  in  the  picture,  too. 

One  result  of  the  entrepreneurial  skill  of 
shoe  Importers  and  retailers  has  been  to 
close  one  American  shoe  factory  after  an- 
other. Haverhill,  Massachvisetts,  once  a  prime 
source  of  shoes,  lost  another  one  this  past 
week.  The  400  shoeworkers  whose  jobs  were 
thus  sacrificed  to  imports  can,  of  course,  tell 
the  1600  members  of  their  families  Immedi- 
ately effected  by  the  factory  shutdown  that 
the  event  is  fully  understood  and  supported 
by  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  Neither  sees  any  merit 
In  checking  the  avalanche  of  shoe  Imports 
which  brought  about  this  and  other  shoe 
factory  closings. 

As  your  editorial  said,  the  swell  of  Interest 
in  the  plight  of  American  shoeworkers  has. 
Indeed,  reached  !nto  Congress.  Witness  the 
petition  of  more  than  300  Congressmen  to 
President  Nlzon  on  behalf  of  these  shoe- 
workers  and  their  sorely  beset  industry.  The 
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nme  thing  has  already  happened,  the  edi- 
torial potnta  out.  In  the  case  of  steel  workers, 
textile  workers  and  their  Industries.  In  all 
of  these  cases  so  many  are  being  hurt  that 
their  Injuries  have  finally  penetrated  the 
conscience  of  Congress. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  men  like 
Maine's  Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  the  late, 
respected  Congressman  William  Bates  of 
Massachusetts  and  his  colleague  Representa- 
tive James  Burke,  along  with  Congressman 
John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania,  have  long  been 
seriously  and  vocally  Involved  in  fighting  for 
relief  for  the  shoe  worker  and  his  industry. 
Only  now,  at  this  very  late  date,  are  their 
efforts  bearing  real  fruits. 

It  has  taken  13  years  of  a  Casaandra-like 
pointing  out  by  our  union  to  move  more 
than  the  few  men  named  above  to  the  reali- 
zation that  the  present  imports  situation 
would  reach  Its  current  stage. 

Th«  government,  through  at  least  two 
administrations,  has  reftised  to  take  seri- 
ously the  situation  now  threatening  to 
overwhelm  our  Industry.  So  detached  has 
the  government  become  from  reality  in  this 
ca«e,  that  our  \inlon  has  finally  undertaken 
a. new  Mtproach  to  the  problem. 

.Worl^g  at  the  union's  25th  Constitution- 
al Convention  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  its 
74th  year  of  existence,  delegates  resolved  to 
oblige  all  negotiators  in  all  our  local  unions, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  national  union,  to 
press  for  agreements  from  manufacturers,  In 
future  negotiations,  to  pay  to  the  union  a 
token  fee  of  five  cents  on  each  pair  of  shoes 
the  manufacturer  imports  for  sale  in  the 
United  States. 

The  money  thus  raised  is  to  be  used  by  this 
union  for  the  active,  aggressive  sales  promo- 
tion of  American-made  shoes. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  such  a  program 
can  stem  the  present  export  of  Jobs  and  im- 
port of  shoes  from  low-wage  countries  like 
Prance,  Spain,  Greece,  Italy.  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  now,  Haiti,  and  Taiwan,  and 
places  like  Hong  Kong.  But  if  our  program 
Eulds  even  a  token  to  the  cost  of  importing 
shoes  from  these  places,  and  begins  to  bring 
the  message  home  to  consumers  who  buy 
such  shoes.  It  will  have  more  effectiveness 
than  any  act  of  our  government  has  bad  up 
to  now. 

The  real  nitty-gritty  is  in  the  fact  that 
shoeworkers  In  the  countries  and  places 
sending  shoes  here  have  little  or  no  voice  or 
choice  in  wages,  working  conditions,  or  bene- 
fits. Free  and  open  bargaining  for  these  fac- 
tors are  not  part  of  their  way  of  life  as  they 
are  part  of  ours.  Their  situation  thus  be- 
comes a  matter  of  negotiation  between  shoe- 
workers  and  their  governments.  Since  this  Is 
mostly  solved  by  governmental  decree,  there 
Is  no  equality  of  situation  or  condition  link- 
ing the  shoe  workers  of  those  countries  with 
our  shoeworkers. 

W«  feel  deeply  that  the  economic  achieve- 
ment of  American  shoeworkers,  and  of  their 
Industry,  takes  first  place  in  their  own 
country.  It  should  not  be  callously,  if  philo- 
sophically, shrugged  off  as  expendable  for 
the  greater  good  of  world  trade. 

The  trouble  with  your  editorial  is  that  your 
writer  chose  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
strangling  an  American  industry  for  a  du- 
bious benefit  to  International  free  trade  .  .  . 
and  a  still  more  dubious  benefit  to  foreign 
shoemakers  who  have  not  the  smallest  voice 
In  their  own  welfare. 
Sincerely, 

JoHK  E.  Mara, 
General  President. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  2,  19691 
Where  the  Shoe  Pinches 
When  protectionism  assumes  so  contagious 
a  form  as  Import  quota  restrictions,  there's 
no  limiting  its  spread  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  industrial  products.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans,  who  professee 
a  belief  in  "free  trade."  argues  that  "volun- 


tary" quotas  on  woolens  and  synthetics  are 
necessary  becaiise  textiles  are  a  special  polit- 
ical case.  But  now  it  appears  that  shoes  are 
about  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  domestic 
industries  incapable  of  meeting  the  challenge 
of  foreign  competition. 

The  word  on  shoes  comes  from  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  whose  legis- 
lative abllitiee  have  long  been  partly  dedi- 
cated to  setting  the  international  trade  clock 
back  to  the  autarchy  of  the  1930's.  After  a 
private  luncheon  with  Secretary  Stans,  the 
Senator  announced  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  seek  "voliuitary"  shoe  agreements 
with  other  coimtries.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
on  that  same  day.  a  petllton  from  a  large 
number  of  House  members — warning  that 
Imports  were  threatening  the  Jobs  of  Ameri- 
can shoe  worker* — was  sent  to  President 
Nixon. 

Some  domestic  shoe  manufacturers, 
plagued  by  higher  costs,  relatively  inefficient 
plants  and  Inattention  to  change  in  style 
are  of  course  being  pinched  by  foreign  com- 
petition. But  nothing  in  a  recent  report  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  suggests  that  the 
domestic  industry  as  a  whole  is  suffering 
from  Imports.  Other  countries  are  not  likely 
to  shackle  their  shoe  industries  by  agreeing 
to  a  U.S.  quota  scheme,  and  if  they  do,  re- 
taliation against  U.S.  Imports  is  certain. 
Higher  shoe  prices — the  inevitable  result  of 
protection — are  something  that  American 
consumers  can  do  without. 


CALIFORNIA    MOVES    TO   PROTECT 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
California  State  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion, senate  bill  341,  which  would  pro- 
hibit cigarette  advertising  in  the  State  of 
California.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  this  legislation  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  State  assembly 
and  a  statement  by  the  author.  State 
Senator  Anthony  C.  Beilenson.  on  the 
bill: 

Senate  Biu.  341 
An  act  to  add  article  6    (commencing  with 
section   17580)    to  chapter   1   of  part  3  of 
division  7  of  the  business  and  professions 
code,  relating  to  advertising  of  cigarettes 
The  people  oj  the  State  of  California  do  en- 
act as  follows: 
Section    1.    Article   6    (commencing   with 
SecUon  17580)  Is  added  to  Chapter  1  of  Part 
3  of  Division  7  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sions Code,  to  read : 

"Article  6.  Advertising  Tobacco  Products'' 

17580.  "Advertise '  means  any  statement 
made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  or  which 
is  likely  to  Induce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
retail  purchase  of  cigarettes.  It  does  not  In- 
clude statements  made  upon  a  package,  car- 
ton, or  any  other  container  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

17581.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  to  advertise  in  this  state 
by  any  means  whatever.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  newspapers,  radio,  television,  and 
billboards,  any  cigarettes. 

This  section  shall  apply  only  to  televi- 
sion and  radio  advertisements  broadcast  or 
transmitted  from  stations  located  In  Cali- 
fornia and  to  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertisements in  publications  or  regional  edi- 
tions which  have  their  major  circulation  In 
California.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
regional  editions  shall  Include  advertising 
zones. 

17582.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  con- 


strued as  prohibiting  any  advertising  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  use  of 
cigarettes  and  the  public  health,  provided 
that  such  advertising  does  not  refer  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  any  particular  bmnd  of 
cigarettes. 

17583.  Any  person,  flim,  or  corporation,  or 
any  employee  or  agent  thereof,  who  violates 
this  article.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Legislative  Cot7nski.'s  Digest 

SB  341,  as  amended,  Bellensoa  (Oov.  Eff.) 
Cigarette  advertlbing. 

Adds  Art.  6  (commencing  with  Sec.  17680) 
Ch.  1,  Pt.  3,  Dlv.  7,  B.  &  P.O. 

Makes  It  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  to  advertise  In  this  state 
by  any  means  whatever,  including  news- 
papers, radio,  television,  and  billboards,  any 
cigarettes.  Specifies  that  prohibition  applies 
only  to  television  and  radio  advertisements 
broadcast  or  transmitted  from  stations  lo- 
cated In  CaUfomla  and  to  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements  In  publications  or 
regional  editions  whlch_have  their  major  cir- 
culation in  California.  ~ 

Defines  the  term  advertise  as  meaning 
statements  made  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing, or  which  Is  likely  to  Induce,  directly  o^ 
indirectly,  the  retail  purchase  of  any  ciga- 
rettes. Excludes  therefrom  statements  made 
upon  a  package,  carton,  or  other  container 
for  ct'grorettcs. 

Excludes  from  prohibition  any  advertising 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the  use 
of  cigarettes  and  the  public  health,  provided 
that  such  advertising  does  not  refer  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  any  particular  brand  of 
cigarattea. 

Statement  of  State  Senator  Anthony  C. 
Beilenson  to  the  Senate  Governmental 
Efficienct  Committee  Concerning  Sen- 
ate Bill  341  Rslative  to  Cioarrte  Ad- 
vertising 

As  amended,  SB  341  would  only  ban  ciga- 
rette advertising,  rather  than  the  advertising 
of  all  tobacco  products  as  originally  provided. 
A  second  amendment  specifies  that  the 
prohibition  woiild  apply  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision ads  broadcast  or  transmitted  from  sta- 
tions located  In  California.  Stations  broad- 
casting into  California  from  neighboring 
states  would  not  be  affected.  Cigarette  ads 
placed  with  the  networks  for  nationwide 
broadcast  would  have  to  be  dropped  or  re- 
placed when  transmitted  by  California  sta- 
tions. 

As  for  magazines  and  newspapers,  SB  341 
would  ban  cigarette  ads  In  publications  or 
regional  editions  which  have  their  major 
circulation  in  California.  For  purposes  of  the 
legislation,  advertising  zones — which  are 
used  by  most  major  publications — are  ac- 
ceptable designations  for  regional  editions. 
Experience  has  shown  that  prohibition  of 
advertising  of  specified  products  Is  feasible 
£^nd  presents  few  practical  problems. 

A  ban  on  cigarette  ads  has  been  volun- 
tarily accepted  by  three  television  owner- 
ships. The  Post-Newsweek  chain  which  owns 
WTOP  of  Washington.  D.C..  a  recognized 
leader  In  the  Industry  and  a  CBS  affiliate, 
no  longer  accepts  cigarette  ads.  The  Bonne- 
ville International  Corp.,  which  has  stations 
m  Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City.  Kansas  City,  and 
also  KBIG  AM-FM  radio  In  Los  Angeles,  has 
announced  a  similar  ban,  as  has  the  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  "Group  W"  chain  of  5 
television  and  7  radio  stations. 

There  has  also  been  state  action  in  con- 
trolling television  ads.  Oregon  prohibits  ads 
of  alcoholic  beverages  under  statute  471.730 
which  gives  the  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Com- 
mission the  pKjwer  to  ban  alcohol  commer- 
cials including  those  for  wine  and  beer,  on 
all  media.  Under  this  law  Oregon  stations 
have  been  prohibited  from  transmitting  na- 
tional ads  which  show  the  consumption  of 
liquor,  and  have  prohibited  all  liquor  ads  on 


Sunday.  Oregon  stations  replace  the  national 
ads  with  local  spots  of  other  products. 

In  short,  these  examples  show  that  a  ban 
on  television  cigarette  ads  in  California  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished. 

In  a  prior  committee  hearing,  it  was  stated 
that  there  would  be  several  specific  problems 
raised  by  a  ban  on  television  cigarette  ads.  I 
will  discuss  each  of  these  separately. 

First  there  are  no  mechanical  difficulties  in 
blacking  out  the  cigarette  ads  by  the  local 
station.  Any  portion  of  a  network  show  can 
be  easily  deleted  with  a  flick  of  a  switch.  This 
is  known  as  the  "roll  of  process". 

Second,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  such 
a  ban  would  result  in  a  large  revenue  loss  for 
the  television  Industry.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  diversification  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
the  Industry's  advertising  buying  policy,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  a  state- 
wide rather  than  a  national  ban. 

Cigarette  commercials  appear  only  on 
prime  time.  This  Is  the  time  most  desired  by 
advertisers.  My  staff  has  been  told  by  a 
former  television  network  executive  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  In  selling 
prime  time,  and  that  there  are  other  spon- 
sors ready  to  take  the  time. 

Further,  because  of  the  diversification  In 
the  tobacco  Industry,  this  time  may  even 
be  retained  by  the  tobacco  companies  them- 
selves for  the  use  of  their  other  products. 
For  example,  American  Tobacco  could  sub- 
stitute a  Shasta  soft  drink  ad  for  a  Lucky 
Strike  ad  in  broadcasts  in  California. 

Another  factor  Increasing  the  likelihood 
that  this  time  would  be  purchased  Is  the  fact 
that  a  whole  new  market  of  advertisers  would 
be  opened — the  regional  advertisers.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  little  reason  for  a  cor- 
poration operating  primarily  In  California 
to  buy  prime  time  over  national  television 
since  it  only  wants  to  advertise  in  Califor- 
nia. However,  a  California  ban  on  cigarettes 
would  make  this  time  valuable  to  regional 
advertisers  because  they  covild  now  buy  Just 
the  California  audience  time.  In  this  way, 
large  California  corporations  like  Bank  of 
America  or  PQ&E  would  find  it  profitable 
to  buy  such  time  and  obtain  the  name  iden- 
tification with  the  prime  time  big  name 
shows.  Thtis,  a  side  effect  of  such  a  ban  may 
be  to  help  these  California  Industries  to  gain 
wider  exposure  and  Increase  sales. 

In  short,  the  ban  on  cigarette  advertising 
In  California  would  In  all  probability  have 
no  effect  on  the  television  revenue  since  the 
present  national  advertising  market  is  al- 
ready willing  to  pvtrchase  the  prime  time; 
the  cigarette  companies  may  decide  to  re- 
tain the  time  for  their  other  products;  and 
further,  a  whole  new  market  Is  opened  up — 
the  regional  market. 

The  loss  of  revenue  would  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. Rather,  the  problem  would  be  one  of 
paperwork  and  reshuffling  for  the  adver- 
tising agencies  to  place  the  new  advertisers 
in  these  spots. 

Third,  there  will  not  be  a  loss  of  any  big 
specials.  Cigarette  companies  have  not  spon- 
sored a  special  on  their  own  In  recent  years, 
if  ever.  Sponsorship  Is  always  shared  with 
several  other  sponsors.  Thus,  only  a  portion 
of  the  advertising  time  would  have  to  be 
found  for  the  California  market.  And  as 
stated  above,  this  would  not  be  a  difficult 
problem. 

Fourth,  there  Is  no  problem  with  the  con- 
tracts between  the  networks  and  the  adver- 
tisers. The  network  rate  cards  specifically 
state  that  "no  minimum  line  up  of  stations 
Is  required,"  so  the  loss  of  the  California 
stations  would  not  eliminate  the  rest  of  the 
contract  applying  to  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  problem  with  the  con- 
tracts between  the  network  and  the  local 
stations  since  the  supyervenlng  illegality,  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation,  would 
negate  the  contractual  requirements  of  the 
local  stations  to  carry  the  network  television 
ad.  The  station  would  however,  still  be  re- 


quired to  carry  any  other  substitute  ad  the 
network  provided. 

Sixth,  no  California  television  stations 
would  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  Oregon,  Arizona,  or  Nevada  sta- 
tions. This  Is  true  simply  because  there  are 
no  California  television  stations  which  are  In 
advertising  competition  with  television  sta- 
tions in  these  states.  The  patterns  of  a  Cali- 
fornia station  and  a  foreign  state  station 
may  overlap  the  same  area,  and  some  Call- 
fornlans  may  pick  up  the  signal  from  the 
foreign  state's  stations.  However,  these  are 
fringe  areas,  and  Include  very  few  California 
viewers.  When  an  advertiser  Is  deciding 
whether  to  buy  time  from  a  particular  sta- 
tion, the  fringe  area  is  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, and  does  not  serve  as  a  basis  for 
his  decision  on  which  station  to  place  his  ad. 
The  only  place  where  there  might  be  com- 
petition would  be  with  a  Mexican  station 
m  Tijuana.  However,  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage could  only  occur  If  a  substitute  ad- 
vertiser could  not  be  found,  and  as  stated 
above,  this  Is  unlikely.  Tbe  networks  would 
substitute  the  cigarette  ads  and  the  local 
station  would  still  get  the  same  amount  of 
revenue.  Also,  the  station  might  find  a  local 
advertiser.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  If  a 
local  advertiser  Is  found.  It  will  be  the  foreign 
station  which  Is  at  competitive  disadvan- 
tage because  local  stations  make  more  net 
profit  on  a  local  ad  than  they  do  by  carrying 
a  network  ad.  (Since  the  networks  do  not  get 
a  percentage  of  local  ad  revenue,  there  would 
be  a  great  Incentive  for  the  networks  to 
provide  a  network  ad  for  the  local  station, 
which  the  local  would  have  to  show  under 
Its  contract  with  the  network) . 

In  summary,  prohibition  of  certain  televi- 
sion advertising  not  only  can  be  done.  It  i$ 
being  done.  Further,  there  Is  a  very  strong 
probability  that  a  prohibition  on  television 
cigarette  advertUlng  will  take  place  on  a  na- 
tional basis  under  the  PCC  ruling. 

If  It  does  become  a  national  ban,  this 
makes  a  ban  on  other  cigarette  advertising 
In  California  all  the  more  Important.  Eng- 
land several  years  ago  prohibited  cigarette 
ads  only  on  television.  The  result  was  that 
the  advertUlng  money  went  to  the  other 
media.  It  would  seem  Ukely  that  a  similar 
result  would  occur  In  the  United  States  If 
the  PCC  ruling  applies  or  If  California  only 
passed  a  law  banning  the  television  ads. 
Thus,  in  order  to  prevent  this  happening  in 
California  the  ban  should  Include  the  other 
media.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  only  a 
small  amoimt  of  money  being  spent  In  these 
other  media  and  If  such  a  ban  is  to  occur 
In  the  future,  it  would  be  best  If  it  occurred 
now  before  advertising  revenue  Is  trans- 
ferred to  these  media  and  they  develop  a 
dependency  upon  It. 

As  stated  earlier.  I  think  the  section  of  the 
bill  relating  to  magazines  and  newspapers 
should  be  limited  to  "publications  or  re- 
gional editions  (including  advertising  zones) , 
which  have  their  major  circulation  in  Cali- 
fornia." Under  this  qualification,  the  pub- 
lications would  fall  into  three  major  groups 
with  different  consequences  for  each  group. 

First,  there  are  the  high  circulation  pub- 
lications which  have  a  California  or  western 
edition,  or  which  sell  ads  on  a  regional  basis. 
This  group  would  not  face  any  difficulty  In 
eliminating  their  cigarette  ads  in  the  Cali- 
fornia market  since  they  are  already  set  up 
to  handle  such  a  division  of  advertising.  For 
example : 

Look  has  75  advertising  zones.  Number  74 
is  California.  Ads  can  be  purchased  in  any 
one  zone  or  in  any  combination  of  zones. 
Thus,  a  cigarette  adverUser  In  Look  could 
purchase  all  zones  except  ^74. 

Life  has  separate  advertising  zones  for  each 
Individual  state. 

American  Howie  has  both  a  southern  and 
northern  California  edition. 

Time  has  both  a  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  edition. 


National  Geographic  has  both  a  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  edition. 

T.V.  Guide  has  both  a  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  edition. 

True  has  a  southern  California  edition. 

Wall  Street  Journal  has  a  Pacific  Edition. 

Second,  there  are  the  publications  which 
are  not  set  up  to  advertise  regionally  and  do 
not  have  a  major  portion  of  their  circula- 
tion In  California.  These  magazines  would 
be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Third,  are  those  publications  whOEe  ma- 
jor circulation  Is  In  California  and  thus 
would  be  affected  by  the  bill.  These  are  the 
California  newspapers  and  local  magazines, 
such  as  Loa  Angeles  magazine. 

Little  or  no  cigarette  advertising  is  car- 
ried In  these  publications  and  therefore 
there  would  be  little  or  no  revenue  lo£s  for 
them.  Further,  they  would  not  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, or  Arizona  newspapers  because  there 
are  no  large  competing  local  publications 
along  the  California  border.  In  fact,  the 
largest  paper  along  the  border  Is  the  Los 
Vegas  Review  Journal  which  only  has  a  cir- 
culation of  55,000  and  that  Is  on  Sunday,  and 
it  has  no  California  competitor. 

But  even  more  Important  Is  that  these 
smaller  publications  Just  do  not  carry  ciga- 
rette ads  at  the  present  time.  Even  the  large 
publications  like  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee  do  not  normally  carry  these  ads,  although 
they  may  carry  them  if  there  is  a  big  ad- 
vertising campaign  being  put  on  by  one 
of  the  cigarette  companies. 

Again  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  In  this  area  can  be  solved.  The 
Readers  Digest,  the  New  Yorker,  and  Sunset 
magazine  have  all  voluntartly  agreed  not  to 
accept  cigarette  advertising. 


THE  HUNGRY  AMONG  US 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
"point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
shameful  fact  that  today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 19  million  Americans  who 
are  either  suffering  from  acute  malnutri- 
tion, or  who  live  with  hunger  on  a  daily, 
depressing  basis.  In  the  midst  of  plenty, 
we  allow  want  to  rear  its  head.  Such  is 
our  national  shame.  No  amount  of  ver- 
biage or  excuses  can  blot  out  or  blur  the 
sharply  defined  outlines  of  this  horror 
which  dwells  among  us.  ^^,_, 

Mtdnutritlon  strikes  hardest  at  preg- 
nant women  and  children  under  age  10, 
especially  nursing  babies.  Exposure  of  a 
person  to  such  a  prolonged  condition 
causes  permanent  body  damage  and  ir- 
revocably arrests  brain  development. 

Under  normal  growth  conditions,  the 
body's  organs  must  develop  coordinately. 
Delayed  brain  development  permanently 
stunts  its  ability  to  fimction.  Slow  learn- 
ing capacity  and  permanently  impaired 
thought  processes  result. 

By  prolonging  malnutrition  among 
significant  numbers  of  Americans,  we 
guarantee  a  future  supply  of  maimed 
members  of  society,  unemployable  and 
dependent  on  welfare  for  medical  and 
living  costs.  Clusters  of  such  people  are 
to  be  found  ghettoed  in  cities  and 
scattered  in  our  coimtryside.  Their  living 
conditions  shame  and  shock  us.  Apathy 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  remove  such  con- 
ditions is  condonation  of  destruction  and 
suffering  of  our  fellows. 

Some  among  us  argue  for  feeding  the 
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hungry  to  remove  them  from  relief  rolls. 
Theirs  Is  a  narrow  stream  of  thought. 
Our  motivation  to  end  malnutrition  must 
stem  from  compassion  as  well  as  self 
interest. 

We  have  adequate  supplies  of  nourish- 
ing foodstuffs  we  can  easily  make  avail- 
able to  all  these  people.  This  must  be 
done  now.  Once  the  immediate  con- 
dition is  alleviated,  we  may  turn  our  at- 
tention to  long-term  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  employment  aimed  at  adequate 
incomes.  In  order  to  reach  for  these 
goals,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  package  of  three  measures. 

The  first,  the  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  is  aimed  at  getting  adequate 
nourlsiiment  immediately  and  for  long 
enough  periods,  to  those  most  in  need  of 
such  help.  Another,  the  Human  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1969,  would  provide  a  start 
on  the  road  to  full  and  final  solution  of 
our  bfksic  difficulty. 
The  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  amends 
-  the  1964  food  stamp  program,  which  has 
-not  fidflUed  its  original  goal  of  upgrading 
health  and  well  being  of  our  poor.  Nutri- 
tion and  food  must  be  provided  on  basis 
of  need.  Pood  stamps  should  be  provided 
at  a  cost  the  poor  can  pay.  They  must  be 
able  to  secure  an  adequate  diet  with 
them.  Because  it  has  failed  to  meet  such 
objectives,  the  food  stamp  program  is  as 
much  failiu%  as  it  is  success. 

The  bill  aims  at  fulfillment  of  these 
objectives,  expanding  the  original  pro- 
gram by  permitting  participants  to  pur- 
chase items  for  personal  hygiene  and 
home  sanitation  with  food  stamps.  It 
removes  restrictions  on  distribution  of 
federally  owned  foodstuffs  in  areas  where 
the  food  stamp  program  is  in  operation. 
It  requires  establishment  of  a  national 
income  standard  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  State  cooperation  in  order  to 
more  fairly  determine  eligibility. 

If  local  officials  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  act,  provision  is  made  to  administer 
the  program  through  Federal  initiative 
alone. 

The  Human  Nutrition  Act  provides  for 
fulfillment  of  a  long-recognized  need  of 
establishing  a  coordinated  program  at 
top  Government  level  to  meet  continuing 
needs  of  the  poor  and  hungry.  It  creates 
an  office  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Immediately   tend  to  these 
needs.  Such  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Nutrition  and  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Human  Nutrition  would  coordi- 
nate  programs   such   as   the   National 
School  Lunch  Act,  Pood  Stamp  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts.   The  Advisory   Council 
would  be  composed  of  private  individuals 
who  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  human 
nutrition.  Their  primary  task  would  be 
to  study  and  report  on  existing  pro- 
grams,   evaluating    and   recommending 
more  effective  approaches  to  problems. 
Reports  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress. 

My  third  measure  would  extend  bene- 
fits of  the  food  stamp  program  to  provide 
for  hot  meals  served  by  private  nonprofit 
groups  and  organizations  to  our  elderly. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  designate  specific  church  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  to  accept 
food  stamps  in  exchange  for  prepcu«d 
meals.  Stamps  would  still  be  issued  only 
to  individuals. 
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Some  50  charitable  organizations  in 
the  Nation  now  offer  prepared  meals  to 
shut-ins  and  other  elderly  people  now 
unable  to  cook  for  themselves  due  to  in- 
dividual handicaps  or  lack  of  facllitiee. 

Without  such  service,  these  older  peo- 
ple would  be  forced  to  enter  institutions. 
Now  they  can  live  at  home  and  meals 
may  be  brought  to  them  there.  Such  pro- 
grams today  rely  on  volunteer  help.  They 
are  limited  due  to  high  costs  of  food  and 
other  expenses  involved  in  transporting 
hot  food  to  their  homes. 

It  Is  a  national  shame  that  millions  of 
older  people  are  forced  to  the  edge  of 
degradation  because  we  will  not  recog- 
nize reality  and  aid  them.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  that  America,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  will  turn  its  back  upon  helpless 
citizens.  We  have  it  within  our  power  to 
rectify  this  entire  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  provide  a 
means  to  our  ends  of  curbing  hunger 
across  our  land.  We  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend that  malnutrition  and  himger  do 
not  dwell  amongst  us  almost  everywhere. 
Daily  America  loses  because  of  their  evil 
presence.  We  can  work  diligently  and 
practically  to  end  it. 
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(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  today  the  virtually  help- 
less target  of  a  vast  range  of  deceptive 
practices  we  allow  to  proliferate  in  an 
untouched  state  in  our  economic  market- 
place. Consumer  buying  integrity  is  chal- 
lenged from  every  direction.  Prom  first 
advertisement  to  container  holding  the 
product — from  actual  price  Information 
on  a  label  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
product — from  warranty  and  product 
performance  to  repair  and  servicing.  A 
victimized  consumer  must  bear  costs 
while  manufacturers,  advertisers,  sales 
personnel,  and  repairmen  receive  all  or 
most  of  the  benefits. 

One  means  of  deception  exceeds  all 
others  in  terms  of  misrepresentation  and 
final  expense — product  warranty.  A  war- 
ranty or  guarantee  suggests  to  a  buyer 
that  a  purchase  is  of  excellent  quality. 
If  by  some  remote  chance  something  goes 
wrong  with  it,  presence  of  the  warranty 
certificate  implies  that  the  problem 
would  be  rectified  without  question. 
Often  such  warranties  are  utilized  as 
sales  enticements. 

How  often  have  each  of  us  seen  ad- 
vertisements in  all  media  boasting  of 
"full  5-year  warranty,"  "1-year  full 
guarantee,"  or  "guaranteed  your  money 
back."  Trying  to  collect  on  your  war- 
ranty, however,  is  another  kettle  of  fidi 
entirely. 

Warranties  must  possess  clarifying  re- 
strictions in  order  to  protect  manufac- 
turers. As  it  turns  out,  such  restrictions 
are  often  so  broad  that  they  exclude 
coverage  on  behalf  of  the  buyer  of  almost 
everything  relevant.  Here  are  some  of  the 
more  common  warranty  exclusions  and 
deceptions : 

Exclusion  of  coverage  for  cost  of  ship- 
ping product  to  manufacturer  or  repair 


shop  for  repair  or  replacement.  Cost  is 
usually  borne  by  oonsiuner. 

Exclusion  of  coverage  of  labor  costs 
for  repair  work,  which  is  usually  borne 
by  consumer. 

Exclusion  of  fees  or  so-called  service 
charges  in  making  complaint  and  re- 
pairs. Often  these  changes  are  added 
without  warning  to  consumer. 

Exclusion  of  provisions  for  replace- 
ment of  entire  product  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  total  failure. 

Coverage  allowed  for  but  a  few  of  the 
product's  parts,  such  as  portions  of  a 
motor,  though  an  entire  motor  must 
often  be  replaced  if  one  part  malfunc- 
tions. 

Limitation  of  time  period  for  coverage. 
Sometimes  coverage  period  begins  from 
manufacture  date,  and  is  often  expired 
by  date  of  delivery. 

Lack  of  clarification  of  who  bears  re- 
sponsibility to  make  repairs,  dealer  or 
manufacturer.  Consumers  must  usually 
track  down  repair  shop. 

Legally  complex  language  of  warranty 
Impossible  for  most  laymen  to  read,  un- 
derstand and  act  upon. 

Restrictions  on  transfer  of  warranty 
benefits  or  coverage  to  a  second  owner 
if  product  is  resold  during  warranty 
period. 

Lack  of  explicit  procedures  for  filing 
claims  for  repairs  or  replacement. 

Multiplicity  of  disclaimers,  which  in 
most  cases  succeed  in  absolving  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  of  any  liability. 

A  recent  Consumer  Union  survey  of 
new  automobile  buyers  found  65  percent 
of  those  reporting  dissatisfaction  with 
warranty  work,  stating  dealer  could  not 
fix  defect;  another  15  percent  claimed  the 
dealer  was  uncooperative;  12  percent 
claimed  the  warranty  did  not  cover  the 
defect.  Over  16,000  of  50,000  car  owners 
surveyed  by  CU  found  their  automobile 
in  imsatisfactory  condition  when  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  Congress  offered 
American  consiuners  what  they  are  fully 
entitled  to:  Pull  protection  under  war- 
ranty. Consimiers  who  purchase  in  good 
faith  have  a  right  to  prompt  repair  or 
replacement  of  a  defective  product  with- 
out personal  expense. 

I  am  joining  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  James  OHara  in  spon- 
soring the  Consumer  Full  Warranty  Act, 
which  requires  dealers  to  guarantee  that 
products  they  sell  are  free  from  defects 
of  both  materials  and  workmanship.  It 
would  require  dealers  to  guarantee  that 
products  are  fit  for  piuix)ses  they  are 
sold  for — that  they  comply  with  a  deal- 
er's descriptions.  Also,  goods  must  be  free 
of  liens,  and  sale  must  bring  with  it  good 
title  of  ownership. 

My  measure  would  provide  warranty 
protection  for  a  minimum  1-year  period, 
beginning  at  date  of  delivery  rather  than 
of  manufacture.  Longer  warranties  would 
be  encouraged,  and  would  be  transferable 
to  succeeding  owners  if  sold  during  the 
warranty  period.  Its  language  would  have 
to  be  intelligible  to  a  layman,  and  must 
be  explained  to  a  buyer  at  time  of 
purchase. 

Procedures  for  filing  claims  and  ob- 
taining proper  repairs  would  have  to  be 
clearly  stated  in  warranty.  A  manufac- 
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turer  would  be  required  to  establish  con- 
veniently located  service  facilities,  mak- 
ing repairs  under  such  warranties  at  no 
expense  to  buyer.  Labor,  parts,  shipping 
costs,  and  service  charges  would  be  borne 
by  the  manufswsturer.  If  a  product  could 
not  be  repaired,  a  manufacturer  would 
have  to  make  good  upon  the  guarantee 
within  60  days. 

Manufacturers  would  have  to  cooper- 
ate closely  with  the  PTC  in  records  keep- 
ing and  claims  reporting.  Failure  of 
manufacturer  to  comply  would  result  in 
criminal  proceedings  being  brought  by 
the  FTC.  A  purchaser  would  be  granted 
authority  and  support  in  bringing  suit 
against  manufacturers  whose  warranties 
remained  unfulfilled.  Such  suits  could 
cover  full  purchase  price  of  a  product, 
damages,  court  costs,  and  resulting 
expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  consumers 
bill  of  rights  as  far  as  warranties  and 
guarantees  are  concerned.  Pull  consum- 
er protection  can  be  made  a  reality. 


THE  PARTNERS'  PLANE  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3,  of  this  year  I  was  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Fourth  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

That  resolution  asked  President  Nixon 
to  make  available  one  aircraft  out  of 
the  thousands  of  American  tran^x)rt 
planes  involved  In  defense  suid  military 
activities,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
peace  and  understanding  in  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  have  not 
been  able  to  accept  many  contributions 
of  excellent  equipment  because  their 
warehouses  are  already  bulging  with 
hundreds  of  tons  of  equipment  that,  de- 
spite their  best  efforts,  they  have  been 
unable  to  transport.  In  addition,  many 
technical  and  professional  volimteers 
who  are  anxious  to  give  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  Alliance  are  unable  to  do 
so,  because  of  a  lack  of  transportation 
assistance.  Because  of  this  great  need,  I 
have  written  to  President  Nixon  asking 
favorable  action  on  this  himianltarian 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  to  the  Part- 
ners Plane  for  Peace,  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed over  the  past  few  weeks,  has  been 
both  Impressive  and  heartening.  Sup- 
port for  the  proposal  has  come  from 
many  quarters — ^public  officials,  the 
press,  private  citizens:  Americans  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  imderlying 
the  Alliance — a  partnership  for  progress 
and  peace. 

The  outstanding  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Docking,  wrote  to  say: 

You  are  to  be  oongratulated  for  the  sup- 
port you  have  given  to  the  proposal  that  an 
aircraft  be  made  avaUable  to  the  partners  of 
the  Alliance.  I  concur  that  this  program 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  I  agree  that 
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one  aircraft  to  transport  equlponent  Is  not 
too  much  to  ask. 

Dean  Boyd  Martin  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  an  early  organizer  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Alliance,  said: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend you  for  calling  attention  to  this  meet- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
also  for  advocating  the  assignment  and  op- 
eration of  one  United  States  aircraft  as  a 
"Partners  Plane  for  Peace."  I  think  this  Is  a 
wonderful  Idea,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  It 
can  be  successfully  oompleted. 

An  editorial  by  Mr.  Bill  Frank  in  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Morning  News  Opin- 
ion suggested  another  aspect  of  the  Part- 
ners Plane  for  Peace.  Mr.  Prank  pointed 
out: 

Such  a  plane  would  leave  the  United  States 
and  stop  off  at  various  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, distributing  contributions  from  the 
various  partners  In  the  U.S.  to  their  counter- 
parts in  Latin  America. 

Delawareans  have  already  shipped  con- 
siderable material — tractors,  camping  equip- 
ment, medicines  and  drugs,  and  seeds. 

But  they  can  send  a  lot  more,  with  the 
help  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Delaware,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Jaycees  and  the 
Stete  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Ed  GoUn.  one  of  the  wtglnal  partners,  and 
still  an  officer,  sees  the  value  of  a  U.S.  air- 
craft beyond  sending  material  to  Panama, 
for  example. 

On  Its  return  flight,  he  says,  the  plane 
oould  bring  back  arts  and  crafts  for  loan 
exhibitions  In  Delaware.  A  tremendous  col- 
lection of  archaeological  Items  could  come 
here  for  display. 

Another  editorial,  this  one  by  Mr.  Oren 
Campbell  of  the  Idaho  Free  Press  and 
the  Caldwell  News  Tribune,  noted  that 
our  Government  has  thousands  of  mili- 
tary aircraft,  and  asks: 

Why  not  a  plane  for  peace? 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  It  would  be 
an  important  first  step  in  strengthening  one 
of  the  most  vital  links  In  U.S. -Latin  relations. 

We  strongly  support  this  and  other  meas- 
ures that  will  Increase  cooperation,  economy, 
and  imderstanding  between  Americans  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

Even  more  significant  In  showing  the 
urgent  need  for  a  Partners  Plane,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  the  response  from 
those  citizens  actually  involved  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  Alliance.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Lester  Rogers,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Nicaragua/Wisconsin  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance,  is  particularly  re- 
vealing. Mr.  Rogers  writes: 

We  are  highly  pleased  by  yovir  eff<M:t8  to 
procure  a  plane  for  use  by  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A  major  bottleneck 
in  Wisconsin's  program  with  Nicaragua  has 
been  In  transportation.  As  you  know,  lack  of 
local  dvlc  sense  of  responsibility  In  Latin 
America  Is  one  of  their  major  problems.  Two 
years  ago,  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  local 
civic  responslbUity,  we  shipped  a  good,  used, 
fire  truck,  a  gift  from  the  city  of  Shorewood, 
to  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua.  This  fire  truck  has 
been  a  great  help  toward  recruiting  volun- 
teers and  Interest  In  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment. We  were  Just  plain  lucky  in  this  case 
to  have  found  a  Scandinavian  ship  In  the 
Milwaukee  Harbor  that  was  going  to  Nicara- 
gua and  kindly  consented  to  transport  the 
truck.  However,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
city  council  of  Madison  gave  a  truck  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  and  Pt.  Atkinson's  city  council 
gave  a  truck  to  Puerto  Cabeeas.  Both  of  these 
trucks  are  still  In  Wisconsin  due  to  the  trans- 
portation problem. 


We  have  been  offered  about  100  good,  used. 
2900  egg  capacity  electric  Incubators  much 
needed  in  Nicaragua,  but  so  far  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  means  of  trans- 
porting them.  We  are  sure  that  avallablUty 
of  a  plane  for  both  cargo  and  personnel 
would  Improve  tremendously  the  program  of 
the  Partners. 

The  ChanceUor  of  Oakland  University, 
who  also  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Partners  program,  stated  in 
his  letter: 

This  Is  the  most  pressing  of  all  the  needs 
we  have  (except  money!),  and  we  shall  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  with  it.  It  is  a 
brilliant  Idea  and  would  be  the  greatest  boost 
this  citizen  based  effort  has  had  In  its  young 
history. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hussey,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  understandably  laments: 

Presently  we  have  many  tons  of  very  serv- 
iceable hospital  equipment  which  many  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  state  and  local 
Jaycee  groups  have  worked  on  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  the  Items  for  shipping.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  utilize  the  services,  free,  of  the  Brazilian 
Naval  transports  which  come  into  New  York 
Harbor  before  returning  to  Brazil.  This  year, 
however,  no  such  vessels  have  been  available 
and  we  have  no  promise  of  others  in  the  near 
future.  As  a  result,  the  items  which  have 
been  painted,  cleaned,  waxed,  and  so  forth 
are  awaiting  shipment  in  a  warehouse  where 
the  facilities  are  not  entlrelv  what  we  would 
Uke  to  have.  Becaiise  of  this  backup  of  ma- 
terial we  cannot  In  turn  bring  in  many  other 
tons  of  hospital  supplies  which  we  know  we 
can  obtain. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  do,  we  have  sent  about  32  tons  of  hos- 
pital and  school  equipment  which  cost  us 
approximately  $6,000.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  the  material  forwarded  to  be  worth  about 
$210,000. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  have  been  effective 
but  currently  are  stymied  for  want  of  a 
method  of  shipping  our  material  to  Brazil. 
Should  your  plan  to  have  an  aircraft  made 
available  to  the  Partners'  program  be  real- 
ized, we  could  once  again  start  the  pipeline 
of  help  to  Brazil  flowing  in  a  definite  fash- 
Ion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Boren,  the  guiding 
light  behind  the  Partners  program,  and 
his  very  able  assistant  at  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Wade  Fleet- 
wood, have  performed  an  outstanding 
service  for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  by  their  efforts  to 
promote  interchange  and  communica- 
tion between  the  neighbors  of  this  hemi- 
sphere.       ; 

They  tell  me  that  these  are  a  very  few 
of  the  many  cases  where  transportation 
could  open  the  door  of  peace  and  under- 
standing a  little  wider. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  perilous  race 
with  time  and  history  in  her  efforts  to 
close  the  ever-widening  technological 
and  economic  gap  between  the  members 
of  the  Alhance.  This  is  one  of  those  rare 
instances  when  a  very  small  contribu- 
tion can  have  very  great  beneficial  ef- 
fects. 

The  noble  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  have  helped  create  what  has 
been  called  the  "revcriution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations" in  Latin  America. 

We  must  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  make 
that  revolution  a  peaceful  and  progres- 
sive c«ie.  The  Partners'  Plane  for  Peace 
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would  be  an  Important  and  significant 
step  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  full  texts  of 
s<xne  very  thoughtful  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles which  have  come  to  my  attention 
in  the  last  few  weeks : 


July  5,  1969 


(Pracn  th«  Idaho  Free  Frees  &  Caldwell 

News-Tribune.  Jime  12,  1969) 

Good  tosA:  Peace  Plane 

Gov.  Nelaon  Rockefeller  of  New  York  re- 
cently reported  that  US-Latin  relattona  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  hamstrung 
by  red  tape. 

After  two  fact-flndlng  missions  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  RockefeUer  said.  In  effect,  "there 
to  no  alliance."  He  saw  deterioration  and  dis- 
illusionment In  Latin  relations  with  the  US. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  Rockefeller  de- 
clared, had  been  "overppomlsed  and  under 
developed"  by  the  U.S.  and  has  resulted  In 
frustrating  the  hopes  of  the  Latin  people. 

He  was  critical  of  U.S.  laws  governing  Latin 
aid— laws  requiring  that  supplies  for  aid 
projects  must  be  purchased  In  the  US.  even 
when  they  are  available  In  the  nation  to  be 
aided. 

Ro<AereUer  emphasized  he  was  confident 
that  otBnges  would  be  made. 

One  specific  change  we  would  recommend 
lies  In  a  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  that  Is  working.  We're  referring  to 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program — our 
people-to-people  approach  to  Latin  aid.  This 
organization  Joining  37  US.  states  with  38 
areas  of  Latin  America  has  paved  the  way  for 
friendship,  understanding  and  economic  as- 
sistance In  areas  where  the  US  government 
Itself  has  met  with  antagonism. 

Here  In  Idaho  we're  working  on  self-help 
projects  with  Ecuador. 

We'd  like  to  see  more  encouragement  of 
the  people-to-people  program  by  our  govern- 
ment. 

Rep.  Dante  B.  PasceU.  D-Pla.,  recently  pro- 
posed a  '•Partners'  Plajie  for  Peace"— one  U  S. 
•Ircraft  that  could  be  assigned  to  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  "to  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  and  understanding  In  the  hemisphere." 

Such  a  plane,  he  said,  would  "carry  goods 
donated  by  American  citizens  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  in  conjunction  with  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress." 

This  would  serve  as  "a  dramatic  symbol  of 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people — Just 
as  does  the  gleemlng  white  hosiJltal  ship, 
HOPE,"  the  New  York  congressman  said. 

Last  year  the  Partners  organlaatlon  sent 
more  than  860  tons  of  agricultural,  educa- 
tional and  hospital  equipment  to  partner 
nations  In  Latin  America. 

At  present,  an  estimated  800  tons  of  addi- 
tional equipment  and  large  numbei*  of  vol- 
unteers are  awaiting  transportation  to  Latin 
America. 

Our  government  has  thousands  of  military 
aircraft.  Why  not  a  plane  for  peace? 

Th?  Idea  Is  an  excellent  one.  It  would  be 
an  Important  first  step  in  strengthening  one 
of  the  most  vital  links  in  US-Latin  rela- 
tions. 

We  strongly  support  this  and  other  meas- 
ures that  will  Increase  cooperation,  economy 
and  understanding  between  Americans  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
Opinion.  Jime  16,  1969) 
(By  Bill  Frank) 
Panama  Flight  No  Fancy 
Can  you  Imagine  a  great  U.S.  plane  zoom- 
ing down  from  the  skies  onto  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can airport  some  afternoon? 

The  people  of  the  hills  and  the  vaUeys 
would  be  looking  up  and  wondering  about  Its 
mission  only  to  learn  that  this  Is  not  a  war 
mission  but  one  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  great  plane  would  taxi  along  the  air 
strip  and  pretty  soon,  like  the  abundance  of 


good  things  fiowlng  out  of  a  cornucopia,  out 
of  It  would  come  books,  agricultural  seeds, 
medicines  and  life-saving  drugs,  tools  for 
farming  and  science. 

The  first  question  In  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be:  "What  is  it  they  want  in  re- 
tiim  for  all  these?" 

The  answer  would  be:  "Nothing  but 
friendship  and  goodwill." 

This  describes  the  concept  of  U.S.  Rep. 
Dante  F.  Fascell,  D-Tla.,  to  stimulate  the 
sagging  morale  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  reassure  the  people  of  Latin  America  of 
the  U.S.  Interest  and  support  of  the  alliance. 
If  it  materializes,  this  plan  would  Involve 
the  Delaware  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and 
solve  their  problem  of  transportation  of 
many  Items  they  want  to  send  to  their  coun- 
terpart m  Panama. 

The  Delaware  Partners  of  the  Alliance  was 
established  about  five  years  go  with  Panama. 
The  idea  was  to  have  a  realistic  people-to- 
people  program  as  far  removed  from  govern- 
ment as  possible. 

In  these  past  five  years,  the  Delaware 
Partners  have  established  a  meaningful  rap- 
port with  citizen  groups  in  Panama  along 
social,  educational,  scientific  and  agricultural 
lines. 

But  because  of  the  expense  of  air  trans- 
portation and  the  slowness  of  sea-going 
freight,  there's  been  great  lagging  periods  In 
sending  materials  to  the  underprivileged 
areas  of  Panama. 

Now  comes  Oongressman  Fascell  with  an 
idea. 

He  has  caUed  upon  President  Nixon  to 
assign  one  U.S.  aircraft,  a  Partners'  Plane  for 
Peace,  to  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  "to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 
Fascell  declared  that  "now  is  no  time  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  people  of  Latin 
America." 

He  decried  "violence  of  a  small,  hostile 
minority"  which  recently  forced  the  cancella- 
tion of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  fact- 
finding mission  to  Venezuela. 

"In  1968  alone,"  Fascell  said,  "the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  in  the  United  States  sent 
more  than  660  tons  of  agricultural,  educa- 
tional and  hospital  equipment  to  their  part- 
ners In  Latin  America.  Today  an  estimated 
800  tons  of  additional  equipment  and  large 
numbers  of  volunteers  are  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  Latin  America. 

"Despite  the  great  generosity  of  many  air- 
lines and  shipping  companies,  additional 
space  is  needed  to  transport  this  equipment 
and  volunteers  to  Latin  America. 
Fascell 's  Idea  has  tremendous  possibilities. 
Such  a  plane  would  leave  the  United  States, 
and  stop  off  at  various  Latin  American 
countries,  distributing  conributions  from  the 
various  partners  in  the  U.S.  to  their  counter- 
parts In  Latin  America. 

Dslawareans  have  already  shipped  con- 
siderable material  to  Panama— tractors, 
camping  equipment,  medicines  and  drugs 
and  seeds. 

But  they  can  send  a  lot  more,  with  the  help 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Delaware,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Jaycees  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  individuals. 
Ed  Golln,  one  of  the  original  Delaware 
Partners  and  still  an  officer,  sees  the  value  of 
a  US.  aircraft  beyond  sending  material  to 
Panama,  for  example. 

On  Its  return  flight,  he  says,  the  plane 
could  bring  back  arts  and  crafts  for  loan 
exhibitions  In  Delaware.  A  tremendous  col- 
lection of  Panamanian  archaeological  Items 
could  come  here  for  display. 

"After  all,"  Golln  explains,  "this  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  la  a  two  way  street.  Our 
Panamanian  friends  are  also  anxious  to  con- 
tribute something  to  us;  for  the  link  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  and  has  been  In  all  the 
years  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
Nothing  could  be  more  dramatic  than  a 


U.S.  plane  on  a  mission  of  friendship    it 
would     certainly     pack     an     unfwgettable 
gesture. 
When  does  It  start? 

[From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Trtbune.  June 
17,  1969] 
Sttggest  "Plane  for  Peace"  To  Lnr 
"Partners"    Program 

A  proposal  designed  to  boost  the  sagging 
morale  of  the  AUlance  for  Progress  and  reas- 
sure the  people  of  Latin  America  of  United 
States  interest  and  support  was  made  in  Con- 
gress recently. 

The  proposal  concerns  the  Partners'  Plane 
for  Peace.  Casi>er  Is  a  participant  in  the 
Partners  program  having  as  a  partner  a  cat- 
tle and  ranching  province  In  southern  Brazil 
named  Goyas. 

The  proposal  calls  for  an  airplane  to  make 
a  clrciUt  of  the  hemisphere  loading  and  un- 
loading people  and  donated  equipment  to  ex- 
pand the  Interchange  of  the  Partners  pro- 
gram. 

In  37  states  who  are  members  of  the  Part- 
ner program  daily  collect  items  Latin  Amer- 
ica partners  have  requested  to  help  them  m 
self-help  projects.  These  items  include  every- 
thing from  used  school  desks  to  hospital  x- 
ray  equipment. 

At  this  time  the  program  is  going  nowhere 
because  of  the  hold-up  in  shipping  proce- 
dures. 

The  Wyoming  State  Chairman  for  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  Casper  man,  Roy 
Houser,  204  North  Pennsylvania.  The  past 
chairman  was  also  a  Casper  man  Edwin 
Brennan,  1704  Westridge  Circle. 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  June  26 

1969] 

Congress   OK   SoroHT— "Plane  for   Peace" 

Advocated  To  Spur  Latin  Alliance  Aid 


Dr.  Will  Plrkey,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
(NAPA),  said  Wednesday  that  a  "plane  for 
peace"  is  being  sought  from  Congress-  he 
spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance. 

The  plane  would  be  used  to  facilitate  cul- 
tiu^l  exchanges  and  ship  cargo  between  the 
United  States  and  the  16  Latin  American 
countries  participating  in  the  Alliance  foi" 
Progress,  he  said. 

Dr.  Plrkey,  a  Denver  physician  and  past 
president  of  the  Colorado  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  said  a  "plane  for  peace"  could  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  transporting  med- 
ical equipment. 

"Over  10  tons  of  medical  equipment  is  be- 
ing stored  In  Denver  alone  awaiting  some 
form  of  transportation  to  Brazil.  If  NAPA 
had  a  plane  at  its  disposal,  this  equipment 
could  be  flown  out  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis."  he  said. 

Dr.  Plrkey  said  he  hopes  Congress  will  set 
aside  one  Air  Force  Jet  transport  plane  for 
NAPA  use. 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  D-Pla..  Is  spearhead- 
ing the  drive  for  a  "plane  for  peace"  in 
Congress.  Dr.  Plrkey  said. 

Fascell,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives earlier  this  month,  said  that  al- 
though much  Is  being  done  to  ship  equip- 
ment to  Latin  American  countries,  "the 
tragedy  ...  is  that  countless  tons  of  addi- 
tional equipment  and  large  numbers  of 
technical  assistance  volunteers  could  have 
been  added  .  .  .  had  transportotion  been 
available." 

Dr.  Plrkey  also  outlined  his  goals  as  NAPA 
president.  He  said  he  hoped  to  get  the  na- 
tional program  into  the  private  sector.  NAPA 
Is  currently  operating  on  a  declining  grant 
from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  grant  expires  in  two  years. 

He  said  he  wished  to  expand  NAPA  aid  to 
the  existing  state  programs  so  they  may 
better  fulflU  their  objectives  and  expand  the 
program  from  its  current  37  statM  to  all  60. 
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(From  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 

June  29, 1969] 

Partners  Go  to  People 

(By  Laffitte  Howard) 

"People,  not  systems,  will  solve  our  prob- 
lems." 

These  are  the  words  of  Adm.  Hyman  O. 
Rickover,  father  of  the  atomic  submarine 
and  gadfly  of  the  military  because  he  believes 
red  tape  is  only  for  cutting. 

And  while  we  are  speaking  of  the  Pentagon, 
what  he  said  is  equally  true  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  any  agency  of  oiw  Government. 

The  truth  of  his  words  has  been  spelled  out 
for  the  past  five  years  by  a  private  group  of 
Americans  dedicated  to  aiding  the  people,  not 
the  governments,  of  Latin  America. 

The  name  of  the  group  is  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  and  it  Is  Just  that — a  private 
partner  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  U.S. 
Government  program  started  by  President 
Kennedy  to  help  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

alliance  in  trouble 

But  today  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  in 
trouble. 

As  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer  Robert 
Dletsch  pointed  out  in  a  series  in  The  News- 
Sentinel  recently,  the  Alliance  "was  spawned 
with  so  much  promise  and  hoopla"  but  Latin 
America  today  "probably  has  more  hungry. 
Ill-housed  and  poor  people  than  ever  before 
and  as  much  illiteracy  as  ever." 

Mr.  Dletsch  goes  on  to  say  "It  is  clearei 
than  ever  that  what  is  lacking  in  and  toward 
Latin  America  are  ideas  and  motivation." 

But  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  has  both 
ideas  and  the  will  to  make  them  work.  Thirty- 
seven  states  in  the  U.S.  have  become  part- 
ners with  states  or  coimtries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  contact  is  with  people,  not  the 
heads  of  these  governments. 

Tennessee's  partner  is  Amazonas,  the  larg- 
est state  in  Brazil — a  state  that  takes  In 
about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  country  and  is 
almost  as  large  as  all  of  the  U.S.  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Amazonas  is  mostly  virgin  Jungle  and  most 
of  its  750,000  people  live  close  to  the  Amazon 
River  or  its  tributaries,  for  most,  water  Is 
their  only  means  of  transportation. 

Head  of  the  Tennessee  Partners  with  Ama- 
zonas Is  Dean  Arthur  E.  Warner  of  U-T's 
College  of  Business  Administration.  And  he 
points  out  that  the  need  of  the  Partners  is 
for  transportation.  Here  in  Tennessee  there 
are  several  tons  of  medical  equipment  and 
school  groups  have  collected  books  and  papers 
and  crayon  which  are  not  in  Amazonas  be- 
cause the  Partners  cannot  afford  private 
shipping. 

Last  month  at  a  national  meeting  the  Part- 
ners asked  that  "a  single  plane  designated  for 
purposes  of  war  should  be  (made)  available 
for  conversion  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  hemisphere"  and  urged 
President  Nixon  to  put  such  a  plane  at  the 
Partners'  disposal. 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell  has  carried  the  re- 
quest to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Dean  Warner  urges  that  interested 
Tennesseans  Join  in  calling  on  their  congress- 
men to  carry  the  call  to  the  President. 

In  1968  the  Partners  sent  660  tons  of  agri- 
cultural, hospital  and  educational  equipment 
to  Latin-American  Partners,  but  many  more 
tons  could  have  been  sent  if  cheaper  trans- 
portation had  been  available. 

HELPED  350  TO  VISIT 

Last  year  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment helped  350  volunteer  technicians 
visit  Latin  Partners  and  1250  additional  vol- 
unteers from  the  U.S.  and  560  from  Latin 
America  traveled  vmder  private  funding.  As 
with  equipment,  much  more  of  an  exchange 
would  have  been  possible  if  the  transporta- 
tion could  have  been  financed. 


Among  those  from  Amazonas  coming  to 
Tennessee  has  been  Moctcir  Andrade  who  last 
summer  exhibited  and  discussed  his  work  at 
U-T.  Vanderbllt  and  in  Union  City.  Jackson 
and  Memphis.  After  his  exhibits,  which  were 
well-received  here,  he  sold  $280  WMil)  of  his 
painting  and  gave  the  money  to  the  Tennes- 
see Partners. 

And  a  potential  gain  for  the  U.S.  from  part- 
nership Is  Jute,  a  plant  that  grows  wild  In 
Amazonas.  Area  carpet  makers  are  Interested 
In  exploring  the  possibility  of  using  this  Jute 
as  a  backing  for  carpeting  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  could  be  not  only  a  cheap  raw 
matsrlal  for  manufacturers  here,  but  Dean 
Warner  points  out  that  even  a  small  plant  in 
Amazonas  could  do  wonders  for  an  area 
where  most  of  the  people  still  live  as  they 
did  200  or  300  years  ago. 

U-T  professors  and  Instructors  have  visited 
Brazil  and  others  from  Amazonas  have  come 
to  Tennessee  to  discuss  the  swapping  of  stu- 
dents and  educational  materials  and  courses. 

But  lack  of  transportation  is  the  big  bottle 
neck,  not  only  between  Tennessee  and  Ama- 
zonas, but  between  the  other  states  and  the 
friends  they  are  making  and  the  people  they 
are  helping  In  Latin  America. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  makes  a  strong 
case  for  designating  a  military  transoort 
plane  for  Its  use. 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERV- 
ICES.- A  VAST  STORE  OP  KNOWL- 
EDGE FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
this  entire  country  there  is  a  quiet  but 
resourceful  group  of  people  striving  to 
help  alleviate  the  crucial  problems  fac- 
in^^he  rural  and  urban  disadvantaged. 

^Kfle  many  may  look  at  the  coopera- 
tlTO  extension  services  in  our  coimties 
as  an  organization  to  help  the  farmer 
and  give  direction  to  young  people  in 
4-H  clubs,  the  efforts  of  these  agents  go 
far  deeper. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  efforts  of  two  home  econ- 
omists in  my  36th  district  of  New  York — 
Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Roland,  home  economics 
division  leader  for  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Association  of  Monroe  County, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Williams,  home 
economics  agent  of  the  Wasme  County 
Cooperative  Extension. 

These  two  women  are  representative 
of  an  army  of  skilled  professionals  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  bring  their  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  to  the  help  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Let  me  share  with  you 
letters  I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Roland 
and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  join  with  me  in  commending  their 
efforts  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  all  exten- 
sion service  home  economists.  The  letters 
follow: 

Cooperative  Extension 
Association  of  Monroe  County, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  June  26, 1969. 

Hon.  FRAIfK  HORTON, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  We  were  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  regarding  the  type  of  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension to  help  alleviate  the  problems  facing 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  community.  Our 
staff  shares  your  concern  in  this  area.  Several 
programs   have    been   and    are   continually 


being  directed  to  this  audience.  Let  me  share 
some  of  them  with  you.  i 

JOB  training  programs  ' ' 

While  hard-core  unenlployed  men  and 
women  are  being  taught  Job  skills  to  earn 
more  pay.  Cooperative  Extension  recognized 
a  need  to  also  help  trainees  develop  skills 
in  getting  more  for  their  money. 

Programs  for — 

165  NAB  trainees  conducted  at  Xerox. 

115  New  Careers  trainees. 

100  trainees  at  Concentrated  Employment 
Program. 

120  clerical  trainees  at  Urban  League. 

45  retailing  trainees  at  Urban  League. 

Interest  has  also  been  expressed  by  the 
local  parole  officer  for  similar  programs  with 
parolees. 

Content:  Payday  planning:  consumer 
frauds;  credit  problems;  consumer  buyman- 
shlp;  money  handling.  Other  business  and 
professional  representatives  in  the  commu- 
nity have  been  Involved  by  Extension  In 
these  programs.  Examples:  Bar  Association. 
Family  Service,  Better  Business  Bureau,  and 
banks. 

Frequently,  trainees  ask  for  personal  help 
with  financial  difficulties  they've  already  en- 
countered. In  some  Instances,  financial  coun- 
seling is  provided  by  the  home  economist. 
Otherwise,  the  trainee  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  helping  agency  in  the  commu- 
nity, such  as  ABC  Legal  Services,  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Family  Service. 

DEBT    COUNSELING 

Families  of  all  Income  levels,  but  espe- 
cially limited  Income  families,  encounter 
debt  difficulties  that  are  not  adequately  re- 
solved by  existing  agencies  or  lenders.  Coop- 
erative Extension  has  spearheaded  the  In- 
volvement of  local  creditors  and  agencies  to 
establish  a  community-wide  debt  counseling 
service.  An  Extension  home  economist  is  com- 
mittee chairman.  The  home  economist,  to 
gain  experience  and  insight  into  the  debt 
problems,  has  served  as  a  financial  consultemt 
to  one  of  the  largest  family-serving  agencies 
in  the  community.  She  has  directly  assisted 
65  families  who  were  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, in  most  cases:  and  Indirectly  assisted 
many  more  through  training  and  advice  to 
caseworkers. 

Financial  counseling  advice  has  also  been 
provided  to  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion staff:  VISTA  workers  in  the  migrant 
areas,  and  volunteers  and  professionals  of 
day  care  facilities,  hospitals,  and  housing 
groups. 

training  programs  por  indigenous  leaders 
FoT  the  past  three  and  one-half  years.  Co- 
operative Extension  has  trained  the  Teach- 
ing Homemakers  working  in  the  three 
Neighborhood  Service  Information  Centers 
under  the  local  OEO  program.  Action  for  a 
Better  Community.  The  training  has  been 
given  in  all  aspects  of  home  economics,  plus 
leadership  development.  Related  community 
agencies,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  and  the  Health  Associa- 
tion, have  also  contributed  to  this  training 
program. 

More  recently,  volunteer  Teaching  Home- 
makers  from  another  group,  called  WEDGE 
(a  northwest  district  action  program  lo- 
cated around  the  Brown  Square  area) ,  have 
participated  in  the  above-mentioned  train- 
ing program. 

training  por  headstart  cooks 
An  Extension  home  economist  has  given 
some  training  on  the  use  of  government 
donated  foods,  as  well  as  other  training  on 
menu  planning,  to  cooks  working  In  the 
Head  Start  program. 

donated  foods  program 
Teaching  Homemakers,  trained  by  Exten- 
sion, give  Information  on  the  use  of  these 
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foods  to  families  with  whom  they  work. 
Recipes  developed  by  Ckwperatlve  Extension 
have  been  widely  distributed  through  agen* 
clee,  such  as  the  Social  Services  Depcutment 
and  ABC  Centers. 

VAUED    PXOGBAMS    0K8IGNKD    FOB    LOW    INCOMK 

oaouFs 
(In  each  case  a  group  of  Teaching  Home- 
makers  was  trained  by  the  Extension  home 
economist ) . 

Buying  Clothing  for  the  School  Child.  S8 
attended. 

Pood  Makes  a  Difference.  38  attended.  (One 
teaching  homemaker  repeated  this  meeting 
for  a  group  of  25  welfare  mothers. ) 

General  nutrition  Information;  uses  of 
surplus  foods:  busy  housewife  meals,  and 
meals  children  like  was  the  emphasis. 

Be  a  Better  Shopper — a  program  presented 
to  many  audiences  of  varying  income  levels — 
has  been  revised  for  use  with  low  Income 
groups.  Comer  store  prices  vs.  supermarket 
prices  was  one  point  of  emphasis  for  low 
Income  groups.  Photographs  and  a  prepared 
script  enable  this  program  to  be  taken  to 
many  groups  by  a  volunteer  or  Indlgenoxis 
leader. 

Starting  July  1st,  Cooperative  Extension 
will,  und*f 'a  contractual  agreement  with  the 
Ro<JBe8ter "Housing  Authority,  conduct  the 
training  program  for  70  families  in  the  Hol- 
land Townhouse  Turnkey  nr  project.  Fami- 
lies In  this  group  are  in  the  $4000  to  $8000 
Income  group.  The  townhouses  are  two-  to 
four-bedroom  homes  and  the  plan  Is  one 
that  will  permit  families  to  own  a  home 
within  a  25-year  period,  or  less  If  their 
Income  permits. 

The  training  program  will  be  designed  to 
assist  families  In  their  objective  of  accom- 
plishing home  ownership  and  will  Include 
such  things  as  financial  management  skills, 
simple  home  maintenance,  and  good  house- 
keeping practices. 

I  have  touched  only  on  the  program  for 
low  Income  groups.  So  that  you  will  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  various  kinds  of  programs  In 
the  Home  Economics  Division.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  our  brochure,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  publications  which  we  recently  duplicated 
for  distribution. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  stop  In 
at  the  ofDce  sometime. 
Slnoerely, 

MiLOREO    L.    ROU^NO, 

Home  Economics  Division  Leader. 

COOPERATTYK  EXTENSION,  NXW  YORK 

State,  Corneu,  UNrvEBsrrT, 
State  UNrvERsrrr  or  New  Yokk, 
U.S.  Department  o»  Agbicui.- 
tubs. 

Alton.  N.Y.,  June  20. 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  I  share  your  concern 
for  the  disadvantaged  in  Wayne  County.  Dur- 
ing my  two  years  In  the  Home  Economics 
Division  I  have  spent  about  '4  of  my  time 
planning,  preparing,  and  teaching  programs 
for  disadvantaged  groups. 

This  summer  will  bs  the  third  year  I  have 
been  Coordinator  of  all  parent  programs  for 
the  Clyde  Head  Start.  Although  the  programs 
at  Clyde  fociised  mainly  on  helping  parents 
understand  what  their  children  were  learn- 
ing in  Head  Start  and  how  parents  can  be 
important  teachers.  I  worked  with  the  moth- 
ers on  nutrition  and  grocery  shopping  prob- 
lems. 

I  presented  several  similar  programs  for 
the  Head  Start  MOMS  group  In  Red  Creek 
I  provided  materials  for  distribution  to  these 
mothers  and  also  to  the  Sodus  Head  Start 
mothers. 

I  meet  every  month  with  the  CAP  Neigh- 
borhood House  "Oonsumer  Club"  In  Clyde 
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and  have  often  talked  with  this  group  about 
food  and  nutrition. 

I  meet  each  month  with  a  group  of  moth- 
ers sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Churches 
"Harvester's  Club"  in  Lyons.  Initially  this 
group  got  together  to  learn  better  family 
money  management,  but  we  have  devoted 
several  meetings  to  buying  meats,  feeding 
little  folks,  how  to  become  a  better  shopper 
at  the  supermarket,  etc. 

I  prepare  one-Idea  grocery  shopping  fliers 
that  are  sent  by  Social  Services  to  all  re- 
cipients of  food  stamps  each  month. 

In  cooperation  with  the  USDA  representa- 
tive in  Rochester,  I  set  up  displays  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  food  stamps  in  six  large 
Wayne  Coimty  grocery  stores. 

I  helped  start  a  sewing  group  for  mothers 
sponsored  by  the  Migrant  Ministry  at  their 
center  In  WUllamson.  I  provide  simple  reci- 
pes and  nutrition  information  (USDA  Food 
For  Thrifty  Families  and  Smart  Shopper  Se- 
ries) fo»  Rural  Migrant  Ministry  volunteers 
who  work  with  migrant  mothers  during  the 
summer. 

I  keep  myself  in  contact  with  the  CAP 
Neighborhood  Center  directors.  Head  Start 
directors.  Social  Service  Caseworkers,  and 
Food  Stamp  director,  CAP  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, a  school  caseworker  In  Sodus  and  WU- 
llamson. and  I  offered  to  help  the  BEAM 
Director  when  there  was  an  office  In  Sodus. 
The  Home  BcoBomlcs  Division  Program 
Committee  is  aware  of  the  Expanded  Nu- 
trition Program,  however  when  it  was  flrst 
presented  to  us  we  had  a  very  full  plan 
of  work  already  in  progress.  Since  I  am  the 
only  agent  In  the  Home  Economics  Division, 
we  decided  to  consider  it  if  a  second  federal 
appropriation  became  available.  Most  of  the 
22  coimtles  who  flrst  started  the  Nutrition 
Program  have  at  least  two  Home  Economics 
Division  agents,  so  It  was  easier  for  them 
to  assign  the  Nutrition  Program  to  one  agent 
and  have  the  other  agent  carry  on  with 
other  programs. 

We  are  happy  to  report  to  you  that  on 
June  5,  1969  the  Home  Economics  Division 
Program  Committee  discussed  the  Expanded 
Nutrition  Program  again  and  voted  to  have 
Wayne  County  participate  if  federal  funds 
become  available  to  start  the  program  In 
Wayne  County.  We  are  now  prepared  to  ad- 
just the  responsibilities  of  our  one  Home 
Economics  agent  to  make  time  for  training 
and  working  with  Nutrition  aides. 

We  understand  that  if  a  second  allotment 
is  granted  to  New  York  State  for  the  Ex- 
panded Nutrition  Education  program  that 
most  of  the  money  will  be  used  In  New 
York  City.  Cooperative  Extension  at  Cornell 
hopes  to  have  enough  money  so  that  upper 
New  York  State  counties  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  into  the  program  You 
might  be  able  to  suggest  that  Wayne  County 
be  included  when  additional  funds  are 
granted.  We  are  ready  to  participate  and 
await  the  federal  money  to  begin  In  Wavne 
County.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  C.  Woxiams. 
Cooperative  Extension  Agent. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

f  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
developmg  nations  for  20  years.  To  some 
extent  we  have  had  success— but  to  a 
greater  degree  our  programs  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  bring  the 
developing  countries  up  to  a  par  with 


the  more  a£9uent  nations.  Each  year 
when  we  consider  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  the  same  kinds  of  questions  arise- 
why  have  our  efforts  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful? What  are  we  doing  wrong,  and 
what  might  we  do  In  order  to  be  more 
effective? 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  gave 
some  attention  to  our  own  past  experi- 
ence, in  an  effort  to  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes and  to  make  future  efforts  more 
worth  while. 

It  Is  with  this  interest  in  mind  that  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  comments  of  Robert  E.  Cul- 
bertson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  America,  entitled  "What 
We  Have  Learned  in  20  Years  of  Techni- 
cal Assistance." 

Among  the  several  very  valid  and  in- 
sightful points  which  Mr.  Culbertson 
makes  about  the  process  of  development, 
and  the  role  which  we  may  play  in  that 
process,  there  is  one  to  which  I  want  to 
call  special  attention.  It  relates  to  a  con- 
cept in  which  I  have  long  had  a  deep 
Interest.  At  the  outset  of  this  paper  Mr 
Culbertson  states: 

We  have  learned  that  development  can  be 
Induced  more  effectively  If  we  utilize  an 
Inter-dlsclpllnary  approach  to  problem  solu- 
tions. 

What  Mr.  Culbertson  is  suggesting  i.s 
that  we  realize  the  importance  of  adopt- 
ing a  systems  approach  to  the  problems 
which  our  foreign  aid  program  is  trying 
to  solve.  Certainly  one  of  this  country's 
greatest  resources  is  our  technical  ca- 
pacity; we  liave  developed  many  of  the 
techniques  of  systems  analysis  for  use  in 
solving  defense  problems,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  for  solving  other  pubUc  problems. 
One  of  the  most  perceptive  observations 
made  here  is  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries will  meet  with  the  greatest  success 
in  both  economic  and  social  growth  when 
they  approach  their  problems  in  the  con- 
text of  a  systems  approach  which  uses 
the  expertise  of  all  the  several  related 
disciplines  involved. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Culbertson 's  observa- 
tions will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  as  we 
try  to  bring  greater  effectiveness  to  the 
entire  foreign  assistance  program,  and  I 
Insert  his  comments  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

What   We    Have    Learned    in    20    Years   of 
Technical  Assistance 

(By  Robert  E.  Culbertson,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  America) 
Among   the    "lessons"    we   have   probably 

learned,  or,   at   least   the  conclusions   from 

experience  to  which  I  have  come,  are  the 

following : 

( 1 )  We  have  learned  how  much  more  dif- 
ficult development  is  than  we  had  thought  at 
the  start.  How  slow  the  processes  of  chanse 
and  how  hard  to  cause  them  to  move  faster. 
In  1948  we  but  dimly  understood  that  de- 
velopment is  a  process  and  that  change  is  its 
prime  characteristic. 

(2)  We  have  learned  that  development  can 
be  Induced  more  effectively  if  we  utilize  an 
InterdlJclpUnary  approach  to  problem  solu- 
tions. This  Is  consUtent  with  the  nature  of 
the  process.  Hence  the  greater  promise  in 
"regional  development"  programs:  "urban 
development";  and  "agri-business,"  "rural," 
and  "community"  development  programs  as 
against  discreet  programs  of  straight  agri- 
culture. Industry,  education,  health,  etc. 
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(3)  We  have  learned  that  the  "Institution 
building"  concepts  of  the  50's  are  of  limited 
usefulness.  Institutions  without  processes  to 
speed  up  Institutions  without  programs 
working  closely  In  concert  with  other  institu- 
tions toward  common  goals  don't  accomplish 
much,  except  by  chance.  Example:  extension 
services;  agricultural  banks,  that  Is,  by  them- 
selves. However,  In  the  context  of  a  "systems" 
approach  to  problem  solutions,  using  the 
several  "disciplines"  Involved,  a  group  of 
institutions,  built  or  refurbished  to  make 
music  together,  yields  good  results.  Example: 
the  exploitation  of  "miracle  wheat"  In  Paki- 
stan, India  and  Turkey  through  a  Uteral  con- 
cert of  all  the  relevant  agencies  in  the  context 
of  a  cohesive  national  policy. 

Exception:  It  is  possible  that  educational 
Institutions  are  an  exception,  particularly 
special  purpose  schools  like  those  In  the 
areas  of  higher  education,  and  technical 
schools.  It  may  be  hard  to  do  wrong  here. 
Educational  Institutions  have  a  way  of  being 
or  becoming  relevant,  regardless  of  the  lack 
of  skill  of  their  founders.  Such  an  institution, 
once  created,  makes  a  life  of  its  own,  and  Is 
very  resistant  to  death,  primarily  because  It 
becomes  community  property. 

(4)  We  have  learned  that  Economic 
Growth  does  not  automatically  bring  social 
development  or  change  for  the  better  for  the 
great  majority  of  people.  The  quality  and 
character  of  growth  in  the  Interests  of  people 
Involves  a  separate  additional  set  of  prob- 
lems and  involves  processes  beyond  simple 
economic  growth  (GNP) .  Growth  is  essential, 
of  course;  it  is  fundamental  that  there  be  an 
increasingly  large  pie;  but  it  won't  be  cut 
any  differently  than  before  without  conscious 
effort,  both  In  policy  terms  and  technological- 
ly. Labor  has  an  Important  role  to  play 
with  respect  to  the  former.  The  latter  has 
to  do  with  the  development  of  more  refined 
techniques  of  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
agri-business  development  with  the  goals 
being  higher  incomes  for  farmers,  workers, 
and  small  businessmen. 

(6)  We  have  learned  how  Important,  yet 
how  delicate,  Is  the  art  of  making  technical 
assistance  effective.  In  the  50's  we  thought 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  "export  know-how." 
We  minimized  the  need  for  adaptation.  We 
did  not  deny  It,  but  we  didn't  take  it  seri- 
ously enough,  and  we  did  not  recognize  that 
much  "know-how"  can't  stand  the  trip.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  our  standard  efforts  over 
the  years  In  education  and  agriculture.  The 
results  in  Latin  America  are  at  the  least  dis- 
appointing. IX.O.,  however,  has  had  some 
advantages  in  this  area.  The  programs  for 
which  it  has  expertise  tend  to  be  among 
those  more  relevant  to  developing  countries, 
with  proper  adaptation  and  the  development 
of  local  strains.  I  am  thinking  of  how  use- 
ful employment  services  have  proved  to  be; 
and  household  surveys,  manpower  analyses, 
and  the  experiments  with  education  outside 
the  formal  school  system. 

(6)  We  have  learned  that  development 
does  not  normally  result  from  "technical 
assistance"  projects  If  they  are  carried  out 
by  the  donor  agency.  Doing  the  Job  for  the 
host  country  does  not  work.  It  results  in 
the  project  ending  once  the  assistance  stops. 
And  there  are  degrees  of  this  disease.  Too 
much  technical  assistance  even  If  it  doesn't 
kill  can  weaken  the  project,  in  terms  of  ulti- 
mate self-sufficiency.  In  this  connection,  too 
little  use  has  been  made  thus  far  of  the 
training  and  educating  abroad  of  nationals 
of  the  host  country  as  an  alternative  to 
sending  foreign  technicians  to  their  coun- 
tries. Perhaps  foreign  technicians  can  move 
a  project  further  than  "participants"  over 
a  four  or  five  year  period.  Given  a  10  year 
span,  however,  I  suspect  that  putting  the 
major  emphasis  on  sending  nationals  abroad 
for  advanced  training.  In  lieu  of  Importing 
technicians,  would  give  vastly  superior  re- 


sults. Now  that  we  can  easily  look  back  10 
years  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not 
think  of  this  sooner.  It  remains,  however, 
hard  for  us  to  plan  ahead  10  years,  and  we 
thus  still  too  often  tailor  our  projects  to 
3-6  year  goals  and  wind  up  again  sending 
too  many  culturally  unadapted  specialists  to 
try  to  do  a  job  that  could  be  done  better  by 
host  country  nationals  if  we  only  took  the 
slightly  longer  time  that  this  af^roach  re- 
quires. 

(7)  We  have  learned  that  in  some  areas  of 
development,  progress  comes  to  a  halt  and 
remains  at  a  standstill  in  the  absence  of 
new  scientific  breakthroughs.  Pood  produc- 
tion in  relation  to  population  needs  is  an 
example.  The  picture  for  Asia  was  bleak  and 
little  could  be  done  about  it  before  the  dis- 
coveries of  miracle  rice  and  wheat.  These 
discoveries  have  revolutionized  the  food  pic- 
ture, and  agriculture,  and  the  economies  of 
Asia.  We  need  similar  breakthroughs  in  edu- 
cation and  family  planning,  for  example,  and 
since  wheat  and  rice  are  not  so  total  a  part 
of  the  economies  of  the  world  outside  Asia, 
we  need  equivalent  breakthrough  for  Latin 
America  and  Africa  In  corn,  beef,  beans,  and 
related  proteins. 

(8)  We  have  learned  that  the  wistful  as- 
pirations of  the  developing  countries  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  rapid  expansion  of  world  trade 
is  a  cruelly  unattainable  vision  so  long  as 
the  transfer  of  technology  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  is  not  speeded  up.  To  participate 
in  expanding  world  trade  means,  essentially, 
to  compete  in  the  Increasingly  sophisticated 
markets  of  the  developed  countries,  which 
is  where  trade  Is  expanding.  To  do  this  will 
require  a  massive  not  to  say  herculean  effort 
to  raise  the  levels  of  technology  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  This  can  be  done  in  part, 
and  reasonably  fast,  by  bringing  in  foreign 
private  capital  together  with  the  technology 
and  management  skills  needed  to  produce 
quality  products  consistently.  In  Important 
part,  however,  raising  national  technology 
levels  is  a  vast  and  little  understood  field  In- 
volving more  skillful  use  than  is  now  being 
made  of:  (1)  training  abroad;  (2)  higher 
and  technical  education;  (3)  scientific  and 
professional  organizations;  (4)  new  forms 
for  Institutionalized  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  developing  countries  such  as 
the  international  centers  for  grains  research 
In  the  Philippines  and  Mexico;  and  (5) 
multi-lateral  and  bl-lateral  technical  assist- 
ance programs. 

Also  involved  Is  the  area  of  new  products 
research  and  development,  so  promising  in 
both  South  America  and  Africa  because  of 
the  richness  of  the  unexplored  natural  re- 
sources of  these  continents.  Here  is  Involved 
a  blend  of  resources  evaluation  and  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research  looking  to 
the  discovery,  or  creation,  of  new  products 
that  can  be  comi>etitlve  in  world  markets. 

(9)  We  have  learned  much  more  about  the 
meaning  of  the  long-recognized  fact  that 
external  aid  Is  "marginal."  That  external  de- 
velopment aid  from  public  sources  can  be 
but  a  small  fraction  of  a  country's  total 
public  sector  investment  program  is  well 
known.  The  overwhelming  Importance  of 
private  sector  Investment  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic Investment  has  also  been  long  understood. 
What  we  have  learned  Is  more  about  how 
Important  It  is  to  focus  If  not  to  limit  ex- 
ternal Investment  to  programs  that  are  by 
their  nature  agents  of  growth  and  change — 
to  projects  that  start  unstoppable  move- 
ments. Where  a  small  amount  of  external 
capital  can  help  cause  a  large  amount  of 
domestic  capital  to  be  devoted  to  an  efficient 
program  of  growth  and  change,  aid  is  being 
well  used.  When  private  investment  ploughs 
new  fields  starting  new  growth  cycles  and 
creating  new  markets  and  new  jobs,  it  Is 
being  well  used.  Where  aid,  however,  goes  to 
projects  not  characterized  by  their  capacity 
to  start  movements  and  not  supported,  say. 


at  least  8-1  by  domestic  resources,  such  aid 
Is  essentially  wasted.  In  development  terms. 
A  bridge,  a  dam,  a  piece  of  road  are  not  neces- 
sarily a  waste  in  and  of  themselves  but  If 
they  are  wholly,  or  substantially,  financed  by 
foreign  aid  and  that's  all  there  is  to  the 
project — a  discreet,  physical,  foreign  accom- 
plishment with  no  follow-on — such  aid  has 
not  performed  the  function  that  Justifies  it. 
In  development  terms  It  has  accomplished 
nothing. 

(10)  We  have  learned  that  too  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  Is  making  extremely  difficult 
progress  in  all  phases  of  development  and 
threatens,  If  not  curbed,  to  make  Impossible 
the  attainment  of  reasonable  goals  of  human 
well-being. 

(11)  We  have  learned  that  contrary  to  the 
emotional  views  of  some,  there  is  a  unity, 
not  a  dichotomy,  of  Interests  among  econo- 
mists and  "social"  developers.  They  need  each 
other.  Social  development  not  based  on  sus- 
tained economic  growth  is  a  concept  without 
serious  foundation.  Economic  development 
without  social  growth  as  its  end  aim  is  an 
incomplete  concept,  and  where  deliberate,  is 
wrong  and  its  own  undoing.  What  is  needed 
then  Is  for  the  economists  to  take  off  their 
coats,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work  in 
concert  with  the  scientists  and  technicians 
on  the  real  problems  of  real  live  pteople  who 
live  in  regions  that  actually  exist  and  whose 
problem  wont  be  solved  by  dicta,  pronounce- 
ment, policy,  or  financial  manipulation  at 
the  national  level,  but  only  by  a  combination 
of  these  with  precise  attention  to  the  real 
problems  of  production,  distribution  and 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  locale  con- 
cerned. In  Latin  America  neither  economists 
nor  social  develop>ers  can  afford  to  think  in 
terms  of  Just  20-odd  "universes"  representing 
that  many  countries  and  that  many  econo- 
mies. The  separate  groups  of  people,  the  prob- 
lems of  whose  "sub-economies"  need  "tailor- 
made"  attention,  number  closer  to  100  than 
20.  This  Is  one  of  Latin  America's  unhapplest 
truths.  Yet  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  Each  of 
the  hundred  sub-economies  requires  at  least 
as  Intensive  attention  in  its  own  right  as  do 
the  20-odd  national  economies. 

12.  We  have  learned  the  utility  of  func- 
tional concentration  especially  In  the 
achievement  of  hard-to-get  results  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time — In  other  words  In 
the  effecting  of  breakthroughs.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  learned  this  long  ago. 
(e.g.  Salt  Reactor,  Bombs,  Power)  U.S.  Man- 
ufacturing Industries  have  long  known  this, 
(e.g.  SST,  Turbine  Engines.  G.M..  decentral- 
ized organization,  etc.)  We  in  International 
development  have  learned  that  it  applies  to 
our  work,  too,  as  we  have  noted  in  surprise  at 
how  successful,  for  example,  has  been  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute,  the 
discoverer  of  miracle  rice.  The  dedication  of  a 
whole  organizational  unit  from  the  top  down 
to  a  single  goal,  and  given  the  freedom  to 
pursue  it,  does  something  to  Its  effectiveness. 
The  breadth  of  interests  In  an  AID.  a  UN.  an 
OAS  is  so  great — there  is  so  much  room  for 
conflict,  cynicism,  and  differing  views  on  pri- 
orities; there  Is  so  much  need  for  over-man- 
agement and  over-programming  that  the 
various  elements  tend  to  cancel  each  other 
out.  This  suggests  a  progressive  limiting  of 
the  role  of  the  so-called  principal  agencies  of 
external  aid  (e.g.  AID,  UN.  OAB)  to  resource 
allocation,  which  they  can  and  have  to  do. 
with  the  operation  of  develc^ment  progranos 
increasingly  delegated  to  special  punxjse  or- 
ganizations, public  and  iMivate.  This  does 
not  contradict  the  pomt  I  made  earlier  about 
the  need  for  a  multi-disciplinary  approach 
to  problem  solutions.  It  complements  it.  A 
complex  problem  like  how  to  raise  farm  in- 
come cannot  be  solved  except  by  a  complex 
solution  system  Identified  with  a  given  loca- 
tion and  specific  crops,  and  Involving  many 
inputs.  However,  among  the  essential  Inputs 
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Mn  tba  result*  of  the  work  of  such  special 
purpose  Institutions  as  the  wheat  research 
center  In  Mexico.  Without  Its  Input  the  hope 
of  significantly  raising  Income  from  wh?at 
farming  cannot  exist.  With  a  miracle  strain 
alone,  however,  not  much  Is  likely  to  happen, 
either.  With  however,  a  new  sclentiflc  find 
built  Into  a  system  aimed  at  the  well-being 
of  the  people  Involved  In  the  .°ystem  we  are 
likely  to  obtain  the  results  sought.  When  we 
compare  this  reasonable  prosp>ect  with  the 
reality  that  by  the  standard  methods  used  to 
date,  agricultural  productivity  hasnt  and 
can't  keep  pace  with  population  growth,  and 
we  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  present  deep  discon- 
tent, the  lesson  Is  worth  pondering,  and  act- 
ing upon. 

PUBLISHINa  OP  INCOME  TAX  DATA 

(Mr.  OUARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  most  Americans  believe 
that  thp_Job  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  to  collect  taxes — period. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code,  under  a 
section  whose  origins  date  back  to  1916, 
does  grant  the  IRS  the  authority  to  pub- 
lish "pertinent  and  valuable  facts"  re- 
lating to  income  tax  returns. 

There  is  a  publisliing  project  liow  un- 
derway at  the  ms  which  it  justifies  un- 
der this  authority.  The  facts  which  it  is 
publishing  are  admittedly  "pertinent 
and  valuable" — but  pertinent  and  valu- 
able to  the  wrong  people  for  the  wrong 
purposes. 

If  this  project  proceeds  to  the  end  en- 
visioned by  IRS  officials,  it  will  be  a  boon 
for  direct-mail  advertisers  and  door-to- 
door  salesmen. 

But  the  citizen  who  happens  to  be  in 
a  fair  financial  position  will  get  nothing 
but  a  deluge  of  junk  mail  and  a  parade 
of  salesmen  at  the  door. 

To  my  mind,  this  project  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  protection  of  the 
privacy  of  our  citizens  and  the  confiden- 
tiality of  individual  income  tax  returns. 
Here  is  what  the  IRS  has  done: 
It  has  pulled  detailed  tax  informa- 
tion— adjusted  gross  income,  total  tax 
liability,  number  of  joint  returns,  de- 
pendents— for  groupings  of  people,  with- 
in certain  major  ZIP  code  classifications 
and  then  published  it  in  a  booklet,  "ZIP 
Code  Area  Data,  Individual  Income  Tax 
Returns." 

This  document  presents  the  smallest 
geographical  breakdown  yet  for  qjecific 
financial  information. 

This  initial  booklet  covers  837  cities 
and  geographical  areas  throughout  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  IRS  press 
release. 

But  it  has  an  even  more  ambitious 
project  underway,  and  one  that  gives 
cause  for  concern. 

The  IRS  is  working  now  on  publishing 
these  income  tax  statistics  for  every  one 
of  the  35.000  ZIP  code  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  information  will  be  placed  on 
microfilm  or  magnetic  tape  and  sold  to 
IRS  "customers"  for  about  $2,000,  or 
enough  to  cover  IRS  costs. 
P^or   to  publication  of  the  current 


booklet  for  837  ZIP  code  areas,  the  IRS 
provided  tax  statistics  only  for  entire 
States  and  about  100  of  the  biggest 
metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

Even  under  this  first  ZIP  code  break- 
down, the  statistics  cover  a  sizable  area, 
generally  an  entire  city. 

But  when  the  statistics  are  published 
for  each  ZIP  code,  the  geographical  area 
represented  wlU  be  reduced  to  a  size 
measureable  in  city  blocks. 

And  who  will  be  the  prime  benefici- 
aries of  this  data?  The  people  who  have 
something  to  sell  and  want  to  pinpoint 
their  best  sales  prospects. 

If  you  live  in  a  reasonably  affluent  area, 
as  identified  by  the  IRS  booklet,  you  can 
expect  to  be  inundated  with  junk  mail. 
The  mail  advertiser  equipped  with  this 
IRS  publication  will  only  have  to  fiick 
through  it  to  find  the  ZIP  code  areas 
where  the  best  potential  customers  live. 
With  the  help  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  message  will  be  right  on  tar- 
get. 

Door-to-door  salesmen  will  have  no 
problem  identifying  the  areas  of  maxi- 
mum potential,  as  they  sometimes  do 
now.  A  fiip  through  the  ZIP  code  tax 
summary  and  they  can  home  in  on  their 
quarry  with  unprecedented  accuracy. 
An  unreasoned  fear,  you  say? 
Well,  the  IRS  admits  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  introduction  to  the 
publication  that  the  information  is  most 
useful,  and,  I  quote,  "for  the  purpose  of 
economic  studies,  especially  for  market 
analysis." 

In  other  words,  it  is  basically  of  use 
for  commercial — as  opposed  to  govern- 
mental— ^purposes. 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Ran- 
dolph W.  Thrower  takes  apparent  pride 
in  the  fact  that  this  new  publication 
"marks  the  first  time  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  postal  ZIP  code  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  geographic  clas- 
sification in  publishing  financial  statis- 
tics for  small  areas." 

Few  Americans  will  share  Mr.  Throw- 
er's apparent  pride  in  this  latest  bit  of 
bureaucratic  innovation. 

For  one  thing,  the  IRS  is  abusing  the 
purposes  of  the  ZIP  code,  which,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  was  instituted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  speeding  mall  to  its 
destination.  It  was  not  conceived  with 
the  idea  of  turning  it  into  a  statistical 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
population. 

Seconu,  the  job  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  to  collect  taxes  as  effi- 
ciently and  fairly  as  possible. 

The  IRS  performs  its  tax  collecting 
responsibilities  with  dispatch.  In  per- 
forming its  primary  function,  it  has  won 
the  respect — if  not  the  affection — of 
most  Americans. 

The  use  of  IRS  resources  In  such  a 
questionable  statistical  venture  certain- 
ly will  not  endear  the  IRS  to  the  already 
wary  taxpayer  who  will  see  it  as  an 
abuse  of  the  information  which  they 
must  supply  by  law  to  the  IRS. 

Few  people  believe  that  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  IKS  to  find  prospects 
for  salesmen. 
This  week,  I  addressed  a  letter   to 


Commissioner  Thrower  asking  that  the 
entire  ZIP  code  project  be  reconsidered 
and  that  further  work  be  halted. 

If  there  la  no  greater  purpose  than  to  as- 
sist oommerdal  Interests  In  doing  business — 

I  wrote — 
Then  it  should  be  abandoned. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
If  you  agree  with  my  assessment  of  the 
dangers  of  this  project,  I  hope  that  you 
will  make  your  views  known  to  Commis- 
sioner Thrower. 

I  want  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  IRS  press  release 
"IRS  Publishes  Income  Data  by  ZIP 
Code  Area,"  Commissioner  Thrower's 
letter  of  transmittal  for  the  ZIP  code 
statistical  publication,  the  introduction 
to  the  publication,  and  my  letter  to  Com- 
missloner  Thrower: 

[Internal  Revenue  Service  news  release, 
June  26,  1969] 
IBS  Pttblishxs  Incomb  Data  bt  ZIP 
CoDB  Area 

Washington,  D.C. — Adjusted  gross  Income, 
total  tax  liability,  and  other  statistical  data 
relating  to  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
returns  are  now  available  for  the  first  time 
by  major  postal  ZIP  Code  classification,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  announced  today. 
The  statistical  information,  based  on 
1966  tax  returns  and  ooverlng  837  cities  and 
geographic  areas  throughout  the  United 
States,  Is  contained  In  the  new  IRS  publica- 
tion, "Statistics  of  Income — 1966.  Supple- 
mental Report,  ZIP  Code  Area  Data  from  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Returns." 

IRS  said  that  the  new  booklet  marlu  the 
first  publication  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  financial  statistics  for  small  areas 
in  which  the  postal  ZIP  code  system  has 
been  used  for  geographic  classifications.  Pre- 
viously such  IRS  data  was  available  only  for 
each  state  and  the  100  largest  standard  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Since  the  ZIP  Code  system  tends  to  reflect 
transportation  patterns  and  patterns  of  com- 
merce, IRS  said  the  statistical  material  In 
the  new  publication  would  be  especially  use- 
ful m  approximating  marketing  or  commut- 
ing areas. 

The  837  area  tabulations  In  the  publica- 
tion cover  the  entire  country  and  are  identi- 
fied by  the  first  three  digits  of  the  flve-dlglt 
ZIP  Code.  Among  the  837  listings,  199  are  for 
large  cities  and  the  remaining  638  for  sub- 
urban or  rural  areas,  IRS  said.  A  list  of  the 
199  cities  for  which  separate  tabulations  are 
shown  is  attached. 

For  densely  popxilated  areas  such  as  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  for  example,  the  booklet  presents 
a  tabulation  for  the  city  Itself  and  separate 
listings  for  the  surburban  areas,  all  by 
three-digit  ZIP  Code. 

Eight  separate  tabulations  are  given  for 
New  York  City  to  correspond  to  the  number 
of  major  post  offices  there  which  have  dif- 
fering three-digit  ZIP  Codes. 

For  all  837  ZIP  Code  areas,  the  IRS  pub- 
lication includes  a  tabulation,  by  size  of  in- 
come, of  the  number  of  returns  filed,  number 
of  Joint  returns  filed  by  husbands  and  wives, 
niimber  of  exemptions  claimed  for  taxpayers 
and  their  families,  adjusted  gross  Income, 
and  total  tax  liability. 

IRS  said  the  publication  breaks  the  size 
of  income  down  into  three  groupings  for  each 
ZIP  Code  area:  Under  $3,000;  $3,000  xuider 
$10,000  and  $10,000  or  more. 

Typical  of  the  837  area  listings  In  the 
booklet  is  the  following  tabulation  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles: 
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AdjuslMJ  gross  incom*  classes 


Number 
of  returns 


Number 
of  joint 
returns 


Adjusted 

gross  Total 

— income  (in  tax  (in 

Taxpayers   Dependents    thousands)  thousands) 


Number  of  exemptions 


ToUl 


900  Los  Angeles  (city) 


ToW 765,639        313,780 


Under  J3,000 244  108  35  934 

f3.000  under  $10,000 392  381         m'm 

$10,000  or  more 129,150         103)  186 


1.M9.600     1,193,511         656,089    $5,162,789        $671,815 


415,303 

1,024,848 

409,449 


325,204 
617,508 
250,799 


90.099 
407,340 
158,650 


354, 578 
2,329,212 
2,478,999 


14,215 
213,992 
443,608 


The  96-page  publication,  "Statistics  of  In- 
come— 1966,  Supplemental  Report,  ZIP  Code 
Area  Data  from  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
turns," Is  available  for  $1.00  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

As  an  extension  of  the  material  in  the 
publication  for  those  Interested,  IRS  has  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  developing  Identical  data 
for  all  35,000  flve-dlglt  ZIP  Code  areas  in 
the  country. 

The  flve-dlglt  information,  IRS  said,  will 
be  made  available  to  customers  by  year-end 
on  magnetic  tape  or  on  microfilm  at  approxi- 
mately $2,000  each  to  reimburse  IRS  for  the 
development  cost  involved.  IRS  at  present 
cannot  All  requests  for  data  covering  limited 
numbers  of  flve-dlglt  ZIP  Code  areas. 

Individuals  Interested  in  the  full-set  of 
flve-dlglt  tabulations  should  contact  the  Di- 
rector, Statistics  Division,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  llll  Constitution  Ave.,  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20224,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no 
later  than  July  15,  1969. 

Statistics  of  income— 1966  supplement,  ZIP 
code  area  data  from  individual  income  tax 
returns,  list  o/  the  199  zoned  cities  in  the 
ZIP  code  system,  by  State 


State  and  zoned  dty 
Alabama : 


ZIP 

I  code 

prefix 

Birmingham    352 

Huntsvllle "IIIII  353 

Mobile "  3gg 

Montgomery 361 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 850 

Tucson 357 

Arkansas:    Little   Rock 11  722 

Camomia: 

Alhambra  . gjg 

Anaheim 928 

Bakersfleld  IIIII"  933 

Berkeley    IIIII  947 

Burbank  I.IIIII  916 

Fresno  IIIIII  937 

Olendale HH  912 

Inglewood 903 

Long  Beach gog 

Los  Angeles 1  900 

North  Hollywood 916 

Oakland    ".J  945 

Palo   Alto 943 

Pasadena 911 

Richmond 943 

Riverside 925 

Sacramento   953 

San  Bernardino 924 

San  Diego 921 

San  Francisco 941 

San  Jose 951 

San   Mateo 944 

Santa  Ana 927 

Santa    Barbara 931 

Santa  Monica - 904 

Torrance  905 

Van  Nuys 914 

Colorado: 

Colorado  Springs.. $09 

Denver 802 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport  066 

Hartford  06I 

New   Haven 066 

Stamford   069 


Statistics  of  income — 1966  supplement,  ZIP 
code  area  data  from  individual  income  tax 
returns,  list  of  the  199  zoned  cities  in  the 
ZIP  code  system,  by  State — Continued 


State  and  zoned  city: 


ZIP 
code 
„  .  prefix 

Delaware:  WUmlngton igg 

Florida: 

Fort  Lauderdale 333 

Jacksonville 323 

Miami   nil  331 

Orlando 333 

Saint  Petersburg "l  337 

Tampa 333 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 303 

Augusta   nil  309 

Macon . _„ 813 

Savannah Z.II"  314 

Columbus 319 

HawaU:  Honolulu ""  968 

Idaho;  Boise IIIII  837 

Chicago Ill  606 

Evanston    go2 

Oak  Park IIIIII  603 

Peoria gig 

Rockford    an 

Springfield 627 

Indiana: 

EvansviUe    477 

Port  Wayne IIIII  468 

Gary I  454 

Indianapolis 4^2 

South  Bend   V.V.V.  466 

Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids   524 

Davenport    I  523 

Des  Moines   I  503 

Sioux  City ~ nil  511 

Waterloo 507 

Kansas: 

Kansas   City    ggi 

Shawnee  Mission 662 

Topeka    IIIIII  666 

Wichita 672 

Kentucky: 

Lexington 405 

Louisville    402 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge   708 

Shreveport  711 

New  Orleans   701 

Maine:   Portland """'.  041 

Maryland : 

Armapolls 214 

Baltimore  212 

Sliver  Spring 209 

Washington,  D.C*  200 

Massachusetts: 

Boston    021-022 

Brockton 024 

Springfield  "  qh 

Worcester  015 

Michigan : 

Detroit 482 

Flint IIIIIIIII  485 

Lansing 439 

Grand  Rapids 495 

Minnesota: 

Duluth    558 

Minneapolis 554 

St.  Paul III  551 

Mississippi:    Jackson   392 


Statistics  of  income— 1966  supplement,  ZIP 
code  area  data  from  individual  i7ux>me  tax 
returns,  list  of  the  199  zoned  cities  in  the 
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State  and  zoned  city 
Missouri: 


ZIP 
code 

»  -  Prefl- 

JelTerson  City 661 

Kansas   City   '  641 

St.  Joseph  646 

St.  Louis   I  "  631 

Sprlngfleld I. 668 

Monuna:  Billings ""  591 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln  685 

Oinaha IIIIIIIIIIIII  681 

Nevada : 

Carson   City   597 

Las  Vegas IIIIIIIIII  891 

Reno ggg 

New  Hampshire: 

^"^^O"!  , .-  033 

Manchester    . 031 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic   City   084 

Camden    I  Qgj 

Elizabeth    I-IIIIIIIIII  072 

Jersey  City ""  o73 

Newark   IIIIIIIIII  071 

New  Brunswick  089 

Paterson  ^1111  076 

Trenton    "IIIIIIIIII  086 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque  «7i 

New  York: 

Albany 122 

Blnghamton    139 

Buffalo    IIIIIIII"  142 

Elmlra ,^ 

Hlcksville IIIIIIII 118 

New   Rochelle III  I"  108 

New  York: 

Manhattan    iqq 

Staten  Island IIIIIIIII  103 


Bronx 


104 


Long  Island  City "  m 

Brooklyn "'"  nj 

Flushing IIIIIIIII  113 

Jamaica    "'.l  114 

Far  Rockaway IIIIIII  116 

Niagara  Falls llllll"  143 

Poughkeepsle IIIIIIIIIII  126 

Rochester  14^ 

Schenectady. IIIIIIIIII  123 

Syracuse  133 

mica   IIIIIIIIIII  136 

White  Plains iqq 

Yonkers 107 

North  Carolina: 

AshevlUe 288 

Charlotte    11."  282 

Durham    , IIIII  277 

Greensboro    274 

Raaelgh IIIIIIIIII  276 

Winston-Salem 271 

North  Dakota:  Fargo  "  581 

Ohio:  

Akron   443 

Canton    IIIIIIIIII  447 

Cincinnati   IIIII  462 

Cleveland  IIIII"  441 

Columbus I. .II  432 

Dayton   IIIIIIII  454 

Mansfleld   I.IIII  449 

Sprlngfleld IIIIIII 455 

Toledo 430 

Youngstown 445 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City 731 

Tulsa III        741 

Oregon:  Portland IIIIIII  972 

Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 131 

^e IIIIIIIIIII  165 

Harrlsburg 171 

Lancaster  170 

Philadelphia I-IIIIIIIIIII  191 

Pittsbvu-gh   "  152 

Reading .-IIIIIIIIII  196 

Scranton 135 
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StatUtict  of  income— 198S  supplement,  ZIP 
code  area  data  from  individual  iTicovie  tax 
retxinu,  list  of  the  199  zoned  cities  in  the 
ZIP  code  system,  by  5tate— Continued 

I  ZIP 

8tat«  and  zoned  city:  I  code 

Pennaylvanla — Continued  prefix 

Wllkes-Barre . 187 

York 174 

Rliode  Island:  Providence . 029 

Soutb  Carolina:  Columbia 392 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  P&lla , 671 

Tennessee : 

Chattanooga  l 374 

KnoxvlUe   379 

Memphis    381 

Nashville    . 372 

Texas: 

Abilene  79fl 

Amarlllo 791 

Austin , 787 

Beaumont    , 777 

Corpus   Chrtstl i 784 

DikllM 1 762 

H  Paso 799 

Port  Worth J 761 

Houston   4 770 

Lubbock  J 794 

-  Sao-Antonlo ^ 782 

-  Wa«a ^ 767 

Utah; 

Ogden   

Salt   Lake 
Virginia: 

Alexandria 

Arlington 

Newport    News 

Norfolk  

Portsmouth    .. 

Richmond    

Washington: 

Seattle    

Spokane   

Tacoma 

West  Virginia: 

Charleston i. 253 

Hxintington   : » 257 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay 543 

Sladlson    537 

Milwaukee   . 632 

Racine    -i 634 

'  The  zoned  city  of  Washington,  DC.  which 
Includes  suburban  areas  In  Maryland,  is 
shown  as  part  of  the  Maryland  tabxUatlon. 

Not*. — The  boundaries  of  the  zoned  cities 
are  not  always  Identical  to  those  of  the  cor- 
responding political  units 
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city. 


.  844 
841 

223 
222 
236 
236 
237 
232 

981 
992 
984 


Lrteh  or  Transmittal  ' 
Tbxasttrt  Depastmbnt,  Office  of 

thx  commissioneb  of  internal 

Revenue. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  ^9, 1969. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dear  Ms.  Secrktart:  I  am  transmitting 
the  Supplemental  Report,  Statistics  of  In- 
come— 1966.  Zip  Code  Area  Data  from  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Returns,  prepared  In 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of 
section  6108  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  report  contains  heretofore  unpublished 
statistics  related  to  the  operation  of  our  tax 
system  In  small  geographic  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

The  present  report  was  prepared  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Increasing  demand  for  small 
area  data  by  users  of  Statistics  of  Income. 
Previously,  this  demand  could  not  be  met 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  returns  In  the  sample  used 
fc*  the  annual  Statistics  of  Income  reports. 
However,  with  the  expansion  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Master  Pile  for  1966  to 
cover  all  taxpayers.  It  became  possible  lor  the 
first  time  to  obtain  Income  and  tax  data 


from  all  Indlvldxial  Income  tax  returns  and 
to  classify  them  Into  small  geographic  units. 
The  taxpayer's  Zip  Code,  which  was  Included 
In  the  Master  File,  was  used  as  the  means  of 
classifying  the  data  Into  postal  seoUonal 
centers  and  zoned  cities.  This  report  marks 
the  first  time  In  the  Federal  Oovemment 
that  the  postal  Zip  Code  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  geographic  classification  In  pub- 
lishing financial  statistics  for  small  areas. 
Randolph  W.  Thrower, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Introduction 

Zip  Codes,  first  Introduced  by  the  U.S. 
Poet  Office  Department  In  1963,  have  been 
gaining  increased  acceptance  as  a  logical 
system  for  subdividing  the  country  Into 
small  areas  for  the  purpose  of  economic 
studies,  especlaUy  for  market  analysis.  Since 
a  Zip  Code  was  Included  as  a  part  of  every 
taxpayer's  return  record,  It  presented  a 
unique  opportunity  to  produce  small  area 
data  from  Individual  income  tax  returns. 

In  producing  data  for  such  small  areas, 
the  sample  of  returns  used  in  producing  the 
annual  Statistics  of  Income  reports  would 
have  been  Inadequate.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Master  Pile 
of  all  Individual  Income  tax  returns  for  tax 
year  1966.  an  alternative  source  of  tax  data 
became  available,  and  relatively  precise  meas- 
ures of  small  area  data  became  possible  for 
the  first  time.  However,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  definitions  and  procedures  used  In 
Master  Pile  processing,  and  thus  refiected  In 
this  report,  differ  in  some  particulars  from 
those  generally  used  in  IRS  staUstlcal  proc- 
essing. 

In  this  volume,  data  are  shown  for  all  3- 
dlglt  Zip  Code  areas  In  the  United  States, 
as  defined  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
These  837  areas,'  Identified  by  the  first  three 
digits  of  the  Zip  Code,  are  the  basic  sub- 
divisions below  the  State  level  in  the  postal 
system.  Each  has  a  central  (or  "hub")  post 
office,  in  which  the  maU  Is  sorted  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  surrounding  post  offices, 
branches,  or  stations,  which  are  in  turn 
identified  by  the  last  two  digits  of  the  Zln 
Code. 

Since  these  areas  were  set  up  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  mall,  they  tend  to  refiect 
the  transportation  patterns,  and  thus  the 
patterns  of  commerce,  in  a  0ven  region.  For 
this  reason,  they  have  been  found  to  repre- 
sent meaningful  economic  areas,  which  can 
be  used  to  approximate  marketing  or  com- 
muting areas.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  reflect 
previously  established  political  boundaries, 
such  as  county  or  city  lines. 

The  3-diglt  Zip  Code  areas  are  of  two  basic 
types:  sectional  centers  and  zoned  cities. 
Sectional  centers  consist  of  a  "hub"  city  and 
surrounding  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 
In  the  case  of  zoned  cities,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  3-dlgit  code  simply  identifies  one  large  city 
(although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  zoned  city  do  not  necessarily 
conform  to  those  of  the  correspondlns  po- 
litical unit) . 

A  slight  variation  of  these  two  basic  types 
3-diglt  areas  occurs  when  the  hub  city 
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of 


Of  a  sectional  center  is  also  a  zoned  city.  In 
these  cases,  the  sectional  center  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  ring  around  the  hub  city,  while 
the  latter  is  identified  by  a  separate  3-diglt 
code. 

For  further  details  on  the  Zip  Code  system, 
see  the  "Explanation  of  Classifications  and 
Terms"  (appendix  A). 


'  There  are  552  basic  areas  ("sectional  cen- 
ters") in  the  Zip  Code  system.  However,  some 
of  these  areas  are  further  subdivided  Into 
two  or  more  portions,  each  Identified  by  a 
unique  3-dlglt  code. 


Data  for  each  of  the  837  3-dlglt  Zip  Code 
areas  are  shown  in  Zip  Code  numeric  se. 
quence  in  the  basic  tables.  For  further  con- 
venlence,  the  tables  have  been  arranged  into 
10  sections,  each  representing  one  of  the  Post 
Office  Department's  National  service  areas. 
National  service  areas  are  identified  by  the 
first  digit  of  every  Zip  Code. 

The  National  totaU  for  these  data  are 
shown  on  the  first  page  of  the  basic  tabula- 
tions. Preceding  every  section  of  tables  is  a 
set  of  maps  for  each  of  the  States  in  that 
particular  National  service  area.  These  maps 
show  the  approximate  boundarlee  of  the  sec- 
tional centers  and  the  location  of  the  zoned 
cltlee.=  SUte  totals,  which  include  data  for 
a  few  returns  which  could  not  be  classified 
by  Zip  Code,  precede  the  Zip  Code  data  lor 
each  State. 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  the  geographic 
classifications  used  In  this  report  are  ex- 
plained in  appendix  B. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  REPORTS 

In  contrast  to  other  reports  In  the  .-7a- 
tistics  of  Income  series,  this  supplemental  re- 
port is  not  based  on  a  sample,  but  on  the 
complete  Master  Pile  of  individual  Income  tax 
returns  for  1966.  Therefore,  unlike  the  other 
Statistics  of  Income  reports,  data  in  thi^  re- 
port are  not  subject  to  sampling  variability. 
Although  there  are  some  differences  be- 
tween State  totals  as  shown  in  this  report 
and  State  totals  in  the  regular  Statistics  of 
Income  report  for  1966,  the  difference  In  U.S 
totals  is  less  than  1  percent  with  respect  tc 
number  of  returns,  adjusted  gross  Income 
and  total  tax. 

In  most  cases,  the  differences  are  due  tc 
the  differing  methods  applicable  to  Mastei 
File  revenue  processing  operations  and  to  reg- 
ular Statistics  of  Income  processing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  definitions  of  adjusted  gross  Income, 
taxpayers'  exemptions,  and  tax  used  In  this 
report  differ  somewhat  from  those  used  In  the 
regular  Statistics  of  Income  program,  as  Is 
explained  In  appendix  C. 

June  7,  1969. 
Randolph  W.  THROv<nER, 
Commissioner,    Internal    Revenue    Service, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Thrower:  I  have  examined  with 
great  Interest  the  "Zip  Code  Area  Data  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Returns"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  document,  along 
with  the  accompanying  press  release,  raises 
some  serious  questions  about  this  project  and 
Its  implication  concerning  the  protection  of 
privacy  of  citizens  and  the  confidentiality 
of  Individual  Income  tax  returns. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  If  the  ultimate  plans 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  carried 
out — with  statistics  published  for  everv  zip 
code  area  in  the  nation — the  IRS  will  have 
drawn  statistical  bullseyes  arotind  areas  of 
affluence  for  the  benefit  of  direct  mail  ad- 
vertisers and  door  to  door  salesmen. 

I  seriously  question  whether  personal  in- 
come tex  data  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  question  whether  It  Is  the  business 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  draw 
targets  for  commercial  Interests  who  then 
can  proceed  to  Invade  the  privacy  of  citizens 
who  happend  to  live  in  moderate  or  rela- 
tively high  Income  areas,  as  Identified  by  the 
IRS  statistics. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  collection  of  Information  for 
legitimate  governmental  uses.  Since  statistics 


» For  more  detailed  Information  on  the  con- 
figuration of  Zip  Code  areas,  contact  the 
Customer  Relations  Division,  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington.  D.C.  20260 


generally  serve  as  the  basis  for  wise  planning 
of  necessary  governmental  services,  there  can 
be  no  argument  that  collection  of  certain  in- 
formation is  to  the  benefit  of  our  citizens. 
While  the  publication  of  the  IRS  tax  data 
may  be  of  some  use  to  governmental  agen- 
cies, I  note  that  you  state  In  the  opening 
sentencfe  of  your  introduction  to  the  docu- 
ment that  a  major  potential  use  of  the  In- 
formation will  be  "for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic studies  especially  for  market  analysis." 
Those  final  four  words  leave  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  major  customers  for  this 
booklet  will  be  those  who  can  use  it  com- 
mercially. 
This  Is  the  basis  for  my  concern: 
I  seriously  question  whether  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pro- 
vide tax  data  for  commerlcal  use.  In  fact,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  vuse  of 
tax  data  for  governmental  use,  but  that  Is 
not  at  Issue  here. 

I  realize  that  In  the  past  the  IRS  has  cus- 
tomarily prepared  Its  "Statistics  of  Income" 
which  have  been  used  by  both  government 
agencies  and  private  business  for  area 
analysis.  However,  this  statistical  data 
focused  on  relatively  large  population 
units — each  state  and  the  nation's  100  largest 
standard  metropolitan  areas. 

The  use  of  the  first  three  zip  code  numbers 
reduces  the  population  unit  somewhat,  but 
I  recognize  that  It  still  comprises  relatively 
large  areas. 

However,  I  note  with  extreme  concern  that 
the  IRS  is  proceeding  with  plans  to  publish 
Income  and  tax  data  for  every  zip  code  area 
In  the  nation. 

In  effect,  these  IRS  statistics  will  focus  In 
on  areas  so  small  that  they  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  city  blocks,  rather  than  by  dty 
or  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

Direct  mall  advertisers  equipped  with  a 
copy  of  yotir  publication  wUl  deluge  the  best 
potential  customers,  as  determined  by  the 
IRS,  with  promotional  material.  I  predict 
that  homeowners  in  these  favored  neighbor- 
hoods will  have  to  buy  mailboxes  with  the 
capacity  of  wheelbarrows  to  contain  the  dally 
delivery  of  Junk  mall. 

Door  to  door  salesmen  will  no  longer  have 
to  cruise  the  city  looking  for  a  likely  neigh- 
borhood. The  IRS  wUl  have  told  them  where 
the  most  lucrative  areas  are  located,  and 
street  maps  will  probably  be  Included  In  the 
publication. 

In  short.  It  appears  that  this  project — 
questionable  at  best — should  be  carefully  re- 
considered. If  there  Is  no  greater  purpose 
than  to  assist  commercial  Interests  In  doing 
business,  then  it  shoiild  be  abandoned. 

I  would  urge  an  Immediate  halt  In  work 
being  done  to  publish  this  material  by  zip 
codes,  while  this  consideration  is  underway. 
It  is  widely  felt  that  the  buslnese  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  to  collect  taxes — 
period.  Granted,  a  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  whose  provisions  date  back  to 
1916  gives  the  IRS  authority  to  publish  "^et- 
tlnent  and  valuable"  facts  from  income  tax 
statistics.  The  determination  of  what  Is  "per- 
tinent and  valuable"  Is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  IRS. 

In  the  case  of  zip  code  area  data,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  It  Is  pertinent  and  valuable — 
but  pertinent  and  valuable  to  the  wrong 
people  for  the  wrong  purpose. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  reconsider 
plans  to  publish  statistical  Information  for 
each  of  the  35,000  zip  oodee  in  the  nation. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  lead  to  gross  Inva- 
sions of  privacy,  while  distorting  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  ms. 
I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  G.  CHapji, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SPACE  EXPLORERS 

(Mr.  TDNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
decade  marred  with  violence  and  cor- 
rupted by  hate,  we  are  frequently  frus- 
trated with  our  seeming  inability  to 
achieve  man's  great  capabilty  for 
progress. 

We  have  seen  the  products  of  advanc- 
ing technology  transformed  into  weapons 
of  death  and  destruction — and  have 
watched  our  fellow  men  and  our  great 
leaders  martyred  by  this  perversion  of 
progress  and  technology.  We  have  shared 
the  futility  of  being  so  close  to  the 
answers— yet  always  finding  them  just 
beyond  our  grasp. 

Man,  however,  is  not  morally  crippled, 
and  his  will  is  not  broken.  When  our 
frustrations  sometimes  seem  greatest, 
there  occurs  an  event  to  give  buoyancy 
to  our  hopes  that  man  can  surmount 
even  the  most  difficult  feats. 

Such  an  event  is  scheduled  to  occur 
this  month.  Man  is  going  to  set  foot  on 
the  moon,  and  we  will  all  be  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  this  culmination  of 
one  of  man's  greatest  quests.  Thanks  to 
our  communications  capability,  we  will 
be  witnessing  a  triumph  of  technology 
"qua  non." 

It  will  be  an  American  who  first  treads 
on  the  moon's  surface — but  this  is  by  no 
means  solely  a  provincial  triumph.  This 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  rare  occasions 
when  all  men  will  stand  together— when 
all  men  will  revel  in  a  glory  that  only 
man  can  feel. 

Progress  is  never  an  easy  or  painless 
process — and  ours  in  space  exploration 
has  certainly  been  neither  easy  nor  pain- 
less. Yet,  as  in  all  of  mankind's  great 
explorations  down  through  the  centu- 
ries, the  triumph  of  a  single  feat  is  but  a 
stepplngstone  to  greater  advancement. 

So  it  is  with  conquering  the  moon. 
Though  it  is  the  culmination  of  one 
phase  of  space  exploration,  it  Is — ^in  a 
broader  sense — merely  a  way  station  for 
man's  eventual  quest  for  knowledge  of 
his  universe. 

At  the  same  time,  man's  setting  foot 
on  the  moon  should  give  rise  to  the 
realization  that  we  can  achieve  our 
capabilities  here  on  earth  as  well  as 
among  the  heavens.  A  renewed  vigor  and 
a  strengthened  commitment  to  all  of 
man's  duties — terrestrial  and  celestial — 
should  be  derived  from  this  milestone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  space 
exploration,  man  has  progressed.  And 
this  last,  yet  at  the  same  time  this  first 
step  should  be  singled  out  for  its  unique 
addition  to  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  proposing 
will  do  just  that.  It  will  single  out  this 
momentous  day  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica and  mankind,  and  will  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  all  men  in  the  name  of 
progress. 

This  resolution  will  establish  "Space 
Exploration  Day"  as  a  national  holiday 
on  the  anniversary  of  man's  first  lunar 
landing.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
issue  an  armual  proclamation  for  ob- 
serving this  day  with  appropriate  honors 


and  activities.  And,  it  calls  upon  the  Post- 
master General  to  issue  an  appropriate 
stamp,  commemorating  this  historic 
achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  resolution. 


PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  our  senior  Senator, 
Stuart  Symington,  appeared  on  the  an- 
nual program  at  the  Truman  Library  in 
my  home  city  of  Independence,  Mo. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  a  parade  ^ad 
formed  at  a  point  south  of  the  Cotirt- 
house  Square  and  proceeded  on  past  the 
home  of  former  President  Truman.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  ride  in  the  same  open 
convertible  with  my  Senator,  and  to 
pkause  to  pay  our  respects  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Truman  as  we  passed  their 
home  on  North  Delaware  en  route  to  the 
library. 

Although  his  health  would  not  permit 
Mr.  Truman  to  be  present  at  the  library. 
Senator  Symington  appeared  as  the 
speaker  at  the  f>ersonal  request  of  our 
former  President.  Because  of  the  lengthy 
program  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
were  brief.  However  they  were  so  well 
chosen  and  so  very  appropriate  for  the 
observance  of  Independence  Day  that -I 
thought  these  remarks  should  be  shared 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  all  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  Senator 
chose  as  his  subject,  "Pride  in  America." 
The  text  of  his  speech  follows: 
Prjdi  IN   America 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our 
nation,  let  all  citizens  take  quiet  pride  in  Its 
history,  its  present  position  of  world  leader- 
ship, and  the  boundless  hopes  it  has  for  the 
future. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  these  days  of  rapid 
change  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  to  at  times 
question  the  road  ahead. 

But  we  believe  In  America;  and  we  know 
that  we  have  both  the  skill  and  the  determi- 
nation to  continue  building  this  great  na- 
tion. 

Nearly  always,  when  the  times  become  dif- 
ficult, our  coimtry  has  been  blessed  with 
great  leaders;  and  with  that  premise,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
all  of  us  respect  the  most,  and  to  whom  we 
are  the  most  devoted — Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  decisions  President  Truman  made 
changed  the  course  of  history.  It  was  his 
courage  and  determination  which  checked 
the  advance  of  totalitarian  aggression  during 
the  dangerous  Stalin  years  of  the  cold  war. 
And  it  was  his  wise  and  compassionate  In- 
terest which  laid  the  groundwork  for  legis- 
lation designed  to  grant  a  productive  life 
of  dignity  to  all  Americans. 

Woodrow  Wilson  conceived  the  League  of 
Nations.  Harry  TTiunan  carried  through  to 
reality  the  Unite'l  Nations,  a  place  where 
men,  in  this  nuclear  space  age.  can  gather  in 
effort  to  wage  the  peace,  realizing  how  little 
of  anything  will  be  left  if  there  was  general 
war. 

I  worked  for  Mr.  Truman  In  the  long  try- 
ing years  from  1946  to  1962.  and  know  that 
his  most  cherished  Ideal  was  to  further 
the  cause  of  every  citizen's  right  to  freedom. 
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In  recent  years  many  of  the  goals  at  thla 
great  man  have  been  realized.  Including  the 
extenalon  of  voting  prlvllegea  to  all  Amer- 
icans, a  health-care  program  for  the  aged, 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  a  strong  America  In  and  out  so  that  we 
can  remain  a  free  America. 

Mr.  Truman  once  said  "I  have  boundless 
faith  In  the  common  sense  and  ultimate 
fairness  of  the  American  people."  Let  us  say 
Amen  to  that  wise  statement.  Let  us  re-dedl- 
cate  our  nation  to  the  kind  of  constructive 
forward-looking  action  which  was  always  so 
characteristic  of  his  own  service  to  his 
country. 

This  July  observance  at  thla  Library  was 
Inaugurated  by  our  former  President  who 
until  1967  has  made  the  address  at  every  ob- 
servance since  1958.  How  proud  I  am  to  talk 
where  my  former  boss  has  spoken  so  often 
before.  All  Mlssourlans,  all  Americans,  will 
Join  me  on  this  great  national  day  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  nation's  nimiber  one  citi- 
zen, a  man  who  la  such  a  glorious  Inspiration 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  serve. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence *as  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  on  account  of 
death  In  family. 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan), for  today  and  July  9,  1969,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  July  9  through 
21,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  .  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  for  10 
minutes,  on  July  9. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  MiLLxs  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wtkan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ESHLDCAN. 

Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  MicHXL  in  two  Instances. 

Ii4r.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoucRLnr. 

Mr.  Brotzman  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Stkickr  of  Arizona  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMXR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snydeb. 

Mr.  Qua. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  GiAiMo. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ichord  in  two  instances. 


State;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Od- 
eratlons.  ^ 

936.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit 
Pederal  financial  partlclpauon  under  the 
public  assistance  and  medicaid  laws  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  In  mental  Institutions- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  In  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  .  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 
Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK.     ^^ 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    BURLISON    of    Missouri     Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House      adjourned      until      tomorrow 
Wednesday,  July  9,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  10105.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
prlatlona  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Kept 
No.  91-360).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  472.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  the  House 
Restaurant  (Rept.  No.  91-361).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  473.  Resolution 
for  conslderaOon  of  H.R.  4018,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
veloplng  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  91-352).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  474.  Resolution 
for  conslderaUon  of  HJi.  8261.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-353)" 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  475.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  10878,  a  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
tions  for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  puri>oses  (Rept. 
No.  91-354).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  TOUNO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  476.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7491.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes  (Rept.  No. 
91-355).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  11400  (Rept  No 
91-356) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HSl.  11609.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  9,  1963.  authorizing  the 
construction  of  an  entrance  road  at  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-357). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  selected  aspects  of  payments  and  charges 
to  Job  <3orps  members.  Department  of  De- 
fense. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  U.S.  financial  participation  In  the  United 
Nations    Children's    Fund,    Department    of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12624.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btbnks  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  12626.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 


tion program;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  12626.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  sub- 
ddy  for  small  family  farms;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SiKxs.  Mr.  Haltt,  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr. 
RooESS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pkpper,  Mr. 
PuQUA.  Mr.  GiBBONB.  and  Mr.  Chap- 

PBLL)  : 

HJl.  12627.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COLLINS: 

H.R.  12628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3148(1) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
authorize  the  denial  of  bail  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals who  are  charged  with  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  who  have  previously  been  con- 
victed of  similar  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.DIGGS: 

H.R.  12629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
gtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  12630.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide,  in  certain 
Instances,  up  to  18  months  of  additional  edu- 
cational assistance  for  graduate  or  profes- 
sional study;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
ASalrs. 

Hit.  12631.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain Insurable  war  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  12632.  A  bill  to  extend  health  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  without  regard  to  age  or  en- 
titlement to  monthly  cash  benefits,  to  indi- 
viduals over  21  who  are  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12633.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.  12634.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect 
to  its  application  to  labor  agreements  relat- 
ing to  construction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  12636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  12636.  A  bill  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  12637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended, 
to  include  State  archives;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  12638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mail- 
ing of  letters  and  parcels  at  no  cost  to  the 
sender  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  combat  areas  overseas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 


established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  Barino,  Mr.  Babbctt, 
Mr.  Beau,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bkll  of 
California,  Mr.  Biaogi.  Ifir.  Blacx- 
BtJBN,  Mr.  BaocK,  Mr.  Bbown  of  CaU- 
fomla,  Mr.  Baoranx  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  BuBKB  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BirrTON.  Mr.  Cahiu..  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Cox- 
man,  Mr.  CTouGHLiN,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK.  and  Mr.  Dkbwinski)  : 
HJl.  12640.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Devine.  Mr.  DoNOHTTE,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Farbstein.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Findlet, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Fltnt, 
Mr.  Prelinghuysen,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Friedel,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Gall,gher,  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  GuBSER.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
Hanlet,    Mr.    Hawkins,    and    Mr. 

HELSTOSKI)  : 

H.R.  12641.  A  biU  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HORTON    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.   Klucztnski.   Mr.   Kur- 
KENDALL.  Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,    Mr.    McFaix,    Mr.    Mc- 
Kneallt,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr.    Mail- 
LiARD,    Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Meskill.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Mon- 
AGAN,   Mr.   Moorhead,   Mr.   Morgan. 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
HH.  12642.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Mix, 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Tiernan,  Mr.  TuNNET,  and  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  : 
H.R.  12643.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HORTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Vandeb  Jagt,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  WiDNAix,  Mr.  Wolpp,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Pelly, 
Mr.   Pollock,  Mr.   Gude,  Mr.   Staf- 
ford.  Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   Whalen,   and 
Mrs.  Dwyer)  : 
H.R.  12644.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  presenta- 
tion of  military  honors  at  the  buritil  of  cer- 
tain former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  pro- 
mote travel  in  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  PH^relgn  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  12647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  certain  applica- 


tions for  adjustment  of  status  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  under  section  245  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  before  De- 
cember 1,  1965;  to  the  CXmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

HJl.  12648.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  the  House  of 'Repre- 
sentatives, Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and 
policymaking  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  SM'vlce  Cocnmls- 
sion,  but  including  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Cabinet  Members;  and  by  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice- 
Preeldency;  and  to  give  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  of  Ck>nduct, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  appropriate  Jurisdiction; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12649.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial monthly  benefits  which  are  payable 
thereunder  to  certain  uninsured  Individuals 
at  age  72  shaU  be  payable  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  without  regud  to  the  time  at  which 
such  age  is  attained;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Oxle  to  allow  wounded  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  Inform  their 
families  of  such  Injuries  by  telephone  at 
Government  expense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  12651.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  12652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  in- 
creases in  Cxovemment  contracts  and  cMtain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  12653.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  improve  the  level  of  human 
nutrition  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  and  other  acts,  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  nutrition  among  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  12655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  elderly  per- 
sons to  exchange  food  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances  for  meals  prepared  and  served 
by  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  12656.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  set  standards  to  guar- 
antee comprehensive  warranty  protection  to 
the  purchasers  of  merchandise  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUELLEN: 

KM.  12657.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  to  restrict  the  exhibition 
of  movies  or  other  presentations  harmful  to 
such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  12658.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
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■ooa  to  receive  disability  liuurance  beneflta 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  12660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  contrlbutlona  to  candidates  for  elective 
Federal  office  or  to  political  partlea;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meanj.  | 
By  Mi.  ROSENTHAL:  | 

H.R.  13661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aaalstance  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  participate  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  large  prototype  dee&ltlng  plant 
In  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  12662.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Uabment  of  a  lifetime  fee  for  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  over  for  admission  to  outdoor 
recreation  areas  administered  by  certain 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Hii.  12663.  A  bUl  to  continue  the  Oolden 
Eagle  program  established  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Sy  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
-HJl.  10664.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Jilr.  TAFT: 
HJi.  12665.   A   biU    to   adjust   agricultural 
production,   to  provide  a  transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    TALCOTT    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Bkall  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Coughun, 

Mr.  McKifZAixT,  and  Mr.  WnxiAMS) : 

HJi.  12666.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 

ReorganlzaUon  Act  of   1946   to  provide  for 

the   incliislon  of  certain  cost  estimates  of 

certain  measures  reported  by  the  standing 

committees  of  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves- 

to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJi.  12667.  A  blU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  employ 
aliens   whose  principal   dwelUng  places  are 
in  a  foreign  country  diu-lng  a  labor  dispute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJi.  12668.   A   bUl   to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921,  as  amended    and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  12669.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  confessions  shall  be  admissible  In 
U.S.  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  12670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  UrUted 
States  Code,  to  provide  work  clothing  for 
postal  field  service  employees  engaged  In  ve- 
hicle repair  or  maintenance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  j 

By  Mr.  DIOOS:  | 

H.R.  12671.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1928,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  In  the  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbla  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  other  school  vacation 
periods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  12672.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high- timber-yield  fund 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FDQUA: 
H.R.  12673.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer by  Ucensed  blood  banks  in  the  District 


of  Columbia   of   blood   components  within 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  13674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retaU  distributors  of  unit  retaU 
prices   of  packaged   conaiuner  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreigfn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  12675.  A  bUl  to- amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  li4r.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  12676.  A  bill  to  permit  the  President 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  savings  bonds  yield- 
ing not  more  than  6  percent  per  annum;  to 
the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  12677.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner  of   the   District   of   Columbia   to 
lease    to   the   Jewish   Historical    Society    of 
Greater  Washington  the  former  synagogue 
of   the   Adas   Israel   Congregation   and   real 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  establUhlng  a  Jewish  Historical 
Museum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12678.  A  bUl  to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion Ucenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
HJl.  12679.  A  bill  to  provide  cost  of  living 
adjustments  for  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Res.  808.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
ttie  President  to  award  appropriate  medals 
honoring  those  astronauts  whose  particular 
efforts  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
HJ.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  B4r.  TUNNEY: 
HJ'.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  day  which  man  lands  on  the  moon  and 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  each  year  there- 
^ter  as  a  national  hoUday  to  be  known  as 
Space  Exploration  Day."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.X  Res.  811.  Joint  resolution  authorlzinK 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  we^ 
beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Labor 
Day  as  "National  Beach  Cleanup  Week"-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Blr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Res.  472.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

,?»;  fj*'^'''^-  ^^^solutlon  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strateelc 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights  of 
reentry  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


tlve  to  the  high  lumber  costs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

236.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LegUlature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  soil  grants 
for  recreation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

236.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  equalization  of 
the  compensation  of  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

237.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the 
retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
1st  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

238.  Also,  memorial  of  the  speaker  of  the 
house.  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  relative  to  Hotue  Resolution 
D.R.H.R.  11,  withdrawing  Its  concurrpiice 
in  a  1966  resolution  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  which  memorialized 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  an- 
portlonment  of  State  legislatures;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania- 
HJl.  12680.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rus- 
tico  C.  Polutan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  12681.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
L.   MacLeod;    to   the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington - 
HJl.  12682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts- 
HJl.  12683.   A   bUl   for  the  reUef  of  John 
Meyer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  12684.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Jose 
Antonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12686.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ryolchi 
Sawal;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Manclnl  Pantanella;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HJl.  12687.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Franklin  Moon,  his  wife,  Irene  Flora  Moon, 
and  their  minor  chUdren,  Debra  Anne  Phil- 
Ups  Moon,   Stephen  Robert  Moon,  Michael 
Robert  Moon,  and  Marilyn  Heather  Moon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  12688.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  L.  M. 
Mulder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETinONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memoriala 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

234    By  the  SPEAKER:    Memorial   of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 


169.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mont- 
gomery County  CouncU.  Rockvllle,  Md.,  rel- 
ative to  a  regional  rapid  rail  transit  system; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

170.  Also,  petition  of  Wm.  Penn  Washing- 
ton I,  Antigo,  Wis.,  relative  to  establUhlng 
a  U.S.  Astronauts  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

171.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Lawndale,  Calif.,  relative  to  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or  wocoNsiif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THR  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  JiUy  8.  1969 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Winona 
State  College  in  early  June,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  spoke 
to  graduating  seniors  on  the  environ- 
ment they  will  inherit. 

What  the  Senator  had  to  say  concerns 
us  all,  and  it  is  this:  that  mankind,  with 
his  command  of  technology,  now  has  the 
power  to  effect  irreversible  change  on  the 
environment;  change  that,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  wish  it,  man  has  no 
power  to  overturn. 

In  Denver,  a  2-mile-deep  well,  origi- 
nally drilled  to  dispose  of  pesticide 
wastes,  is  now  suspected  of  causing  man- 
made  earthquakes.  They  cannot  be 
stopped. 

In  Lake  Erie,  a  half -century  of  abuse 
has  raised  the  specter  of  what  a  somber 
Department  of  the  Interior  report  calls  a 
"biological  cataclysm"  that  could  rapidly 
exhaust  the  free  oxygen  in  the  lake. 

As  Senator  Mondale  says,  we  are  in- 
deed, "a  nation  bedazzled  by  technology 
and  addicted  to  crash  solutions.  But 
this  kind  of  mentality  will  no  longer 
serve  us,  if  we  are  to  build  an  environ- 
ment worthy  of  man  in  this  place,  in  this 
age." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  inclusion 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENVIBONMENT    AND    THE   FOTTJRE 

(Address  by  Senator  Walter  F.  Monoau  at 
Winona     State     College     commencement 
Friday,  June  13,  1969,  Winona,  Minn.) 
Americans    have    always    had    a    ctirlous 
love-hate  relationship   with   their   environ- 
ment. Unlike  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
continent,  the  American  Indians — who  were 
bound  to  their  land  in  a  marriage  of  love— 
the  white  settler  viewed  the  charms  of  a 
virgin  continent  with  lust  in  his  eyes  and 
rape  in  his  heart. 

Thus,  while  the  pioneer  might  have  ad- 
mired the  purple  moimtain's  majesty,  his 
first  thought  was  to  gouge  as  many  minerals 
out  of  her  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  forest 
was  something  to  be  cut  down;  a  river  a 
convenient  dumping  grotmd;  a  buffalo  herd 
an  early  exercise  in  genocide.  And.  once  the 
forests  where  he  Uved  were  gone;  the  rivers 
unfit  to  drink;  the  buffalo  reduced  to 
bleached  bones,  there  were  always  plenty 
more  where  they  came  from,  out  in  the  West 
Now  the  frontier  is  gone,  but  the  frame  of 
mind  it  Induced  In  a  people  is  with  us  to 
this  day. 

What  the  Indians'  religion  and  mores  in- 
stUled  in  him  as  an  article  of  faith  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  dimly  perceive— that 
we  are  not  outside  our  environment,  much 
less  the  master  of  It.  We  are  in  fact  insep- 
srable  from  It,  and  each  action  of  man  upon 
the  physical  world  produces  an  equal— and 
sometimes  opposite— reaction  upon  man 
mmself. 

■The  reaction  Is  sometimes  Immediately 
"sJble,  and  dramatic,  such  as  when  a  man- 
™ade  chemical  wipes  out  all  life  In  a  river 


Other  reactions  are  more  subtle,  more  prO' 
found. 

Your  generation  and  mine  are  the  in- 
heritors of  both  the  physical  issue  of  this 
early  violence  practiced  on  the  land  and, 
more  Important,  of  the  frame  of  mind  that 
produced  It — for  it  endures  even  in  the  20th 
century. 

Thus,  physically,  because  of  an  attitude 
that,  as  one  critic  put  it:  "looks  upon  one- 
half  the  continent  as  a  mine  to  be  stripped 
of  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible— and  the 
other  half  as  a  dump  to  get  rid  of  the 
wastes" — we   find   that — 

We  pour  some  130  mlUlon  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide,  sulphur  and  other  dangerous 
pollutants  into  the  air  each  year,  and  that 
every  metropolitan  airshed  in  the  country  is 
polluted,  to  one  degree  or  another; 

We  find  many  major  rivers,  tind  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
denuded  of  the  free  oxygen  needed  to  sup- 
port marine  life; 

We  find  the  earth's  biosphere — that  thin, 
fragile  envelope  of  air.  water  and  land  that 
sustains  all  life— we  find  it  laden  with  500 
million  pounds  of  DDT,  a  persistent  and 
nearly  Inunortal  pesticide. 

And  we  And  our  daily  lives  Increasingly 
dominated  by  the  works  of  man;  the  out- 
door heritage  that  is  a  part  of  our  very 
makeup  we  And  increasingly  crowded,  less 
wild  and  more  like  the  artificial  environment 
we  have  created. 

These  conditions  we  can  see  with  our  ovim 
eyes.  They  are  reported  daily  in  the  media 
and  discussed  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in 
every  fortxm  across  the  nation. 

They  are  different  in  degree,  but  not  in 
kind,  from  the  careless  stewardship  of  re- 
sovuxes  that  our  ancestors  practiced.  But 
now,  because  of  his  mastery  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  because  of  the  heedlessness  of 
his  problem-solving  techniques,  man  is  able 
to  Induce  changes  in  his  environment  of 
qtiite  a  different  order,  changes  that  may 
occur  with  terrifying  suddenness  and  be,  in 
fact,  irreversible. 
For  instance — 

At  the  Rocky  Mountain  arsenal  in  Denver, 
where  the  pesticide  residues  once  stored 
above  ground  in  settling  ponds  threatened 
domestic  water  supplies  and  wildlife,  a  two- 
mile  deep  well  was  driUed  to  place  these 
dangerotis  liquids  below  the  water  tables 
used  for  drinking  and  irrigation. 

This  "solved"  one  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic problem — disposing  of  a  poisonous 
man-made  substance — but  It  may  well  have 
created  a  worse  one.  For,  one  month  after  the 
Army  began  to  pour  millions  of  gaUons  of 
waste  down  this  hole,  Denver  was  shaken  by 
Its  first  earthquake  of  the  centvuy,  and  has 
sinoe  been  shaken  by  scores  more,  none,  so 
far,  heavy  enough  to  cause  loss  of  life  or 
property  damage  on  a  vast  scale. 

Scientific  opinion,  consulted  after  the  well 
was  drilled,  is  divided.  Some  geologists  see 
no  relationship  between  the  original  quake, 
whose  epicenter  was  in  the  Arsenal  region; 

others  believe  that  some  several  hundred 

million  gallons  of  poison  water  pvmiped 
down  the  hole  has  lubricated  a  fault  imder 
the  city.  aUowlng  slippage  and  quakes. 

Whatever  the  scientific  merit  of  both  argu- 
ments, it  is  impoeoible  to  pump  the  water 
out. 

Lately  the  arsenal  has  been  in  the  news 
again,  for  It  was  from  here  that  enough 
nerve  gas  to  wipe  out  several  billion  people 
was  to  depart  by  raU  for  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
where  it  was  to  be  put  at>oard  freighters, 
hauled  out  to  sea,  and  dtunped.  An  outraged 
pubUc  has  temporarily  halted  thU;  the  nerve 
gas,  at  last  report,  now  resides  in  the  open 
imder  one  of  the  flight  paths  for  a  com- 
mercial airport. 


At  that,  the  nerve  gas  wotild  be  but  one  of 
some  half  a  mUUon  substances  presently 
diunped  in  the  ocean.  These  include  pesti- 
cides, radioisotopes  and  chemicals,  only  a 
fraction  of  which  have  ever  been  tested  for 
their  long-term  effect  on  man  and  the 
ecology  that  supports  him. 

Here  again,  man  responds  recklessly,  with 
little  to  guide  him.  Some  70  percent  of  the 
earth's  photosynthetic  oxygen  is  produced  by 
micro-organisms  suspended  in  the  oceans' 
stirface  water.  What  these  chemicals'  effect 
on  these  organisms  is,  no  one  precisely 
knows.  What  would  happen  to  marine  life, 
if  a  tanker  loaded  with  herbicides  for  use 
against  foliage  in  Vietnam  crashed  upon  the 
ocean  rocks,  such  as  the  Torrey  Canyon  did 
with  its  cargo  of  oil — no  one  knows. 
Another  example: 

Man  has  Uved  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
for  mllenia,  with  no  noticeable  effect  on  the 
Lake  itself.  But  over  the  past  60  years,  with 
the  use  of  the  Lake  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
solid  and  Uquld  WEistes,  man  has  managed  to 
artiflciaUy  "age"  the  lake  by  an  estimated 
16.000  years;  in  other  words,  the  lake  is 
15,000  years  nearer  "death" — a  process  that 
happens  to  all  lakes  sooner  or  later  than  if 
be  made  wise  use  of  this  resource. 

And  now,  according  to  Department  of  In- 
terior scientists,  who  are  not  given  to  rash 
statements,  "It  is  possible  that  .  .  .  Lake 
Erie  may  face  a  sudden  biological  cataclysm 
that  will  exhatist,  for  a  time,  most  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  .  .  . 
(this)  could  come  with  explosive  sudden- 
ness." 

The  lake  has  come  to  its  present  state  be- 
cause pollution  has  grown  geometrically, 
while  knowledge  of  its  effects  has  grown  only 
arithmetically.  For  50  years  now  man  has 
been  adding  great  quantities  of  phosphorous 
to  the  lake.  Phosphorous  stimulates  the 
growth  of  algae,  which  blooms  in  great  quan- 
tltlea  during  the  spring  and  fall.  The  algae 
dies  fast  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
fouling  it  with  organic  matter. 

Meantime,  even  more  phosphorous — which 
most  sewage  treatment  plants  being  built  to- 
day do  not  remove — is  poured  on  top  of  th»' 
dead  algae  on  the  lake  bottom.  Now,  there  fls 
grrave  danger  that  the  process  is  self -generat- 
ing and  that  the  "biological  cataclysm"  of 
oxygen  exhaustion  could  take  place  with  ter- 
rif  jrlng  swiftness. 

And  so,  near  the  Contlnentel  Divide  in  Col- 
orado; In  the  sea  around  us;  in  the  Great 
Lakes;  man  is  tinkering  with  profound  forces 
which  may  well  prove  to  be  beyond  his  ability 
to  counter,  once  set  in  motion. 

The  same  forces  that  have  brought  Erie 
near  death  are  at  work  on  Lake  Superior, 
greatest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  world's 
largest  body  of  still  relatively  unpolluted 
water.  Because  the  lake  is  big,  and  because 
population  is  less  concentrated  on  its  shores, 
we  still  have  time  to  save  It,  if  we  act 
promptly. 

But  doing  so  vrill  take  more  than  just 
money.  It  will  take  a  conscious  decision  by 
private  industry,  government  and  the  citizens 
of  Minnesota  to  cease  using  the  Lake  as  a 
dumping  ground  and  sewer,  and  to  begin 
looking  upon  it  as  the  unique,  priceless  nat- 
tiral  resource  that  It  really  is.  Whether  or  not 
this  will  be  done  in  time  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  our  ability  to 
pollute  our  environment  has  outrun  our 
knowledge  of  pollution's  effects  and  how  to 
stop  It. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  some  years  ago.  of  the  primitive 
state  of  research  in  lake  tx)llutlon.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  now  know  more 
about  the  composition  of  the  lunar  surface 
than  we  do  about  what  causes  a  lake  to  die — 
and  how  to  prevent  it. 
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For  three  years  now,  I  have  had  legislation 
before  the  Congress  to  fund  at  least  a  begin- 
ning In  lake  research.  I^ast  year  the  measure 
passed  both  houses,  only  to  die  because  of 
differences  In  the  two  bills.  This  year  the  bill 
Is  contained  In  the  omnibus  water  pollution 
control  act,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  passage. 

Once  the  legislation  Is  passed  the  really 
hard  work  will  begin;  the  fight  to  obtain  ade- 
quate funding.  And  herein  lies  much  or  otir 
present  problem  with  pollution  control. 

Although  we  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
fuel  the  engines  of  war — last  year  at  97  per- 
cent of  the  amount  the  Pentagon  requested — 
the  Nation  Is  far  less  willing  to  spend  the 
money  to  clean  Its  own  nest. 
Over  the  past  five  fiscal  years — 
We  provided  less  than  half  the  amount 
requested  at  the  federal  level  for  grants  to 
build  sewage  treatment  plants; 

We  provided  Just  over  60  percent  of  the 

amount  requested  for  air  pollution  control; 

And  we  provided  less  than  a  third  of  the 

amount    requested    for    water    and    aewer 

grants. 

Although  federal  spending  for  all  natural 
resources  purposes — pollution  control,  parks, 
recreation  areas — has  been  climbing  grad- 
ually Wfiare  actually  spending  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  total  federal  budget  now.  In 
fiscal  1970,  than  we  did  five  years  ago. 

The  result  Is,  as  far  as  the  environment 
la  concerned,  we  are  Just  barely  managing 
to  hold  our  own.  If  that. 

We  often  talk  about  a  pollution  problem, 
or  a  park  problem,  or  an  air  problem.  But 
what  we  have  In  this  country,  really.  Is  a 
war  problem. 

This  year  the  federal  government  will 
spend  Just  over  300  million  dollars  to  help 
build  sewage  plants  and  to  control  air  pol- 
lution. I  have  not  been  around  Washington 
so  long  that  I  look  upon  this  amount  as 
a  pittance,  but  compared  to  defense  spend- 
ing, that's  Just  what  it  Is. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  would  run 
the  Vietnam  war  for  4  dajrs  and  8  hours.  It 
represents  less  than  one  percent  of  what  we 
win  spend  this  year  on  wars,  past,  present 
and  future. 

We  are  willing  to  pick  up  the  tab — $50 
million  a  few  weeks  ago — for  a  submarine 
that  sank  immediately  upon  laimchlng. 

We  were  willing  to  pick  up  $23  billion, 
according  to  Senator  Symington,  for  43  sep- 
arate missile  systems  once  deemed  vital  to 
the  national  security  that  were  abandoned 
prior  to  deployment  or  rapidly  became 
obsolete. 

But  we  are  not  willing  to  pick  up  the 
tab  to  clean  our  rivers,  our  lakes,  our  air. 
And  it  Is  not  only  government  that  is  at 
fault: 

Private  business  each  year  spends  billions 
of  dollars — as  they  should — to  advertise  their 
products.  They  spend  hundreds  of  million 
more  In  research  to  bring  forth  new  prod- 
ucts. But.  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are 
very  unwilling  to  spend  money  to  find  out 
how  to  dispose  of  the  products  once  they're 
discarded,  or  to  clean  up  the  wastes  pro- 
duced by  their  manufacture. 

I  really  cannot  believe  that  a  nation  which 
next  month  will  land  men  on  the  moon 
cannot  devise  an  auto  exhaust  control  sys- 
tem that  will  clean  up  the  air.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  a  nation  that  each  year 
produces  5  million  cars  cannot  devise  a 
means  of  disposing  of  their  corpses,  once 
they're  worn  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  never  build  a 
livable  environment  in  this  nation — to  say 
nothing  of  building  a  decent  society,  with 
decent  housing  and  no  hungry  children — 
until  we  re-opder  our  priorities. 

I  believe  this  very  deeply,  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  makes  me  either  a  neo-lsola- 
tionlst  or  a  pacifist.  I  believe  arms  are  neces- 
sary for  survival  In  the  age  In  which  we  live. 
But  I  am  no  longer  prepared  to  hand  the 
military  a  blank  check  each  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  a  nation  bedazzled  by  technology 
and  addicted  to  crash  solutions.  We  are  a 
pragmatic  people,  one  whose  first  response, 
in  facing  any  dilemma.  Is  to  look  for  an 
instant  answer. 

But  this  kind  of  mentality  will  no  longer 
serve  us.  If  we  are  to  build  an  environ- 
ment worthy  of  a  man  In  this  place,  In  tbla 
age. 

This  generation  does  not  have  the  excuse 
of  environmental  Ignorance  that  could  per- 
haps Justify  the  past  excesses  we  have  visited 
on  the  continent.  We  now  know  the  effects 
of  our  actions.  We  can  see,  smell  and  touch 
the  products  of  unwise  resource  manage- 
ment. They  are  all  around  us. 

Until  we  act  on  this  knowledge  .  .  .  until 

we  somehow  engineer  Into  the  very  structure 

of  government  a  system  of  determining  the 

long-term  effects  of  scientific  change  on  the 

environment,  we  are,  in  a  very  real  sense, 

playing  Russian  Roulette  with  our  destiny. 

There  is  this,  and  more: 

We    hear   a    great   deal    nowadays    about 

alienation;  about  a  feeling  of  powerlessness 

that  afflicts  the  poor  and  middle  class  alike. 

I  wonder  if  part  of  the  reason  for  this 

public  unhapplness,"  Isn't  a  belief,  on  the 

feeling,    which    Paul    Goodwin    called    "the 

part  of  many  of  us,  that  somehow  we  have 

lost  control  over  our  own  destiny. 

A  case  in  point: 

The  Mississippi  flows  past  Winona  here, 
and  within  the  next  few  years,  if  present 
plans  go  through,  radioactive  wastes  from  a 
nuclear  power  plant  upstream  will  be 
dumped  in  the  river. 

A  million  people  In  Twin  Cities  will  be 
ingesting  these  materials  with  their  drink- 
ing water. 

Many  of  us  fought  this,  both  In  Minne- 
sota and  Washington.  We  have  not  so  far 
prevailed. 

The  public  institutions  charged  with  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest  in  this  and  other 
matters  are  vast,  unresponsive  and  remote. 
They  contribute,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to 
the  unease  we  feel,  as  individuals,  over  con- 
trolling our  own  destiny. 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  legalisms  that  al- 
lowed this  decision  to  be  made;  but  that  does 
not  make  it  right.  If  a  people  do  not  have 
the  right  to  Influence  a  decision  this  basic, 
then  they  do  not  have  much  say  in  control 
of  their  own  lives. 

In  the  last  speech  he  ever  delivered,  Adial 
Stevenson  summed  up  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  say  here  today.  In  these  words: 
"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
space  ship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable  sup- 
plies of  air  and  soil,  preserved  from  annihila- 
tion only  by  the  care,  the  work,  and  I  will 
say  the  love,  we  give  our  fragile  craft." 
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BEN  S.  GILMER  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  NATURE 
OP  CONFLICT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
campus  disorders,  and  reactions  to  these 
disorders  have  their  roots  in  a  deep 
emotionalism.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
read  a  balanced,  reasoned  examination 
of  the  situation  by  Mr.  Ben  S.  Gilmer, 
president  of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  delivered  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Gilmer,  a  native  of  Ala- 
bama, was  formerly  the  head  of  South- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Co.  He  has  had  a 


distinguished  career  in  the  field  of  public 
utUities. 

Mr.  Gilmer  has  accurately  noted  that 
what  began  as  an  idealistic  impulse,  has 
concluded  in  perspectives  and  tactics 
that  became  self-defeating.  The  politics 
of  due  process,  with  the  public  welfare 
as  its  goal,  has  been  perverted  into  the 
politics  of  violence,  creating  a  new  au- 
thoritarianism, making  tolerance  and 
imderstanding  increasingly  difficult. 

What  is  altu-ming  is  not  so  much  the 
breakdown  of  tradition,  but  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  responsibilities  and  risks  of 
participation.  To  ascend  nobly  above  the 
"murgy  establishment"  is  all  too  easy. 
Positive  reform  should  be  the  real  test 
of  the  dissident  student,  not  merely  his 
capacity  to  voice  complaints. 

I  think  this  speech  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  sub- 
mit it,  therefore,  for  insertion  in  the 
Record : 

Address  bt  Bcn  S.   Oilmer 

This  I  know  is  a  day  to  which  all  of  you 
have  pointed  your  efforts  and  energies  for  a 
long  time.  I  congratulate  you  and  am  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  on  this  great  day  in  your 
lives. 

So  many  long  honored  customs  of  college 
life  have  been  challenged  of  late  I  would  not 
have  been  siirprlsed  to  see  the  abolition  of 
the  commencement  speaker  become  one  of 
them.  P^}^tunately  for  me  this  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join 
with  you  In  the  enjojrment  of  this  day. 

Most  commencement  speakers,  I  suspect, 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  how  long  their 
words  win  be  remembered — and  I  am  no  ex- 
ception. Who,  for  example,  spoke  at  my  own 
graduation  and  what  he  said  have  long  since 
sllpp>ed  from  memory. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  solem- 
nity about  these  occasions  that  moves  one 
to  look  long  and  earnestly  within  himself 
for  that  one  portion  of  wisdom  with  which 
life  may  have  endowed  him  that  might  have 
some  meaning  to  the  new  generation  to  whom 
his  own  will  shortly  pass  the  torch. 

In  recent  years  that  search  has  become  a 
particularly  trying  one,  for  they  have  been 
years  In  which  some  members  of  your  gen- 
eration have  been  loudly  asserting  that  they 
trust  no  one  over  30,  such  protestants  at  the 
same  time  giving  very  little  indication  as  to 
why  anyone  over  30  should  trust  them. 

With  each  succeeding  graduating  class,  it 
would  appear,  the  generation  gap  grows 
wider  and  the  wider  It  grows  the  greater  the 
risk  that  the  commencement  sneaker  will  fall 
In. 

Nonetheless  I  suspect  that  nearly  every 
commencement  speaker — up  until  this  year 
at  any  rate — has  secretly  harbored  the  liope 
that  somehow  he  might  find  the  words  that 
win  convey  to  his  younger  audience  that  he— 
perhaps  In  some  measure  understands  the 
alms  of  youth,  that,  he  shares  them  with 
undiminished  ardor  In  spite  of  the  passing 
years. 

This  rapport  once  established,  his  audience 
will,  he  hopes,  hear  his  words  with  open 
minds — and  perhaps  even  heed  some  of  them. 

Thus  most  commencement  comment  on 
youth  to  youth  falls  Into  a  predictable  pat- 
tern: applaud  youth's  alms,  deplore  its  meth- 
ods. 

You  win  forgive  me,  I  trust,  if  this  year— 
I  abandon  the  pattern.  To  my  mind  rap- 
port between  the  generations  will  be  better 
served  by  candor  than  by  strained  efforts  at 
Ingratlatlon.  At  the  risk,  then,  of  being  char- 
acterized as  a  quaint  survivor  from  a  bygone 
era,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  precisely  what 
I  think. 

Briefly,  I  am  not  with  It.  What  has  been 
happening  on  many  of  our  campuses  over 
the  past  few   months — or  rather  what  the 


newspapers  have  chosen  to  tell  us  about  what 

has  been  happening  on  our  campuses  I  find 

deplorable. 

And  what  alms  are  served  by  vandalism  and 
Tlcrtence  I  readily  confess  I  do  not  understand. 
If  the  Impulse  to  these  actions  springs,  as  I 
have  heard  it  alleged,  from  youthful  Idealism, 
It  is  misplaced  Idealism  and  certain  to  defeat 
the  very  alms  It  professes  to  serve. 

Not  freedom  but  a  new  authoritarianism  U 
surely  the  mo»t  likely  consequence  of  such 
exceaeee.  Nor  Is  it  very  likely  that  expanded 
participation  In  decision-making  will  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  by  their  actions  demon- 
strate they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  the 
responslbllltlee  they  already  have. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  would  have 
preferred  to  talk  with  you  today  about  almost 
any  other  topic  than  the  current  campus  tur- 
moil. Avoidance  however,  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  and  Indeed  would  be  Interpreted 
u  Joining  with  thoee  who  seem  to  believe 
that  if  something  Is  Ignored  It  will  cease  to 
exist. 

Among  my  colleagues  In  the  business  world, 
utter  consternation  seems  to  be  the  most 
common  reaction  to  the  recent  highly  pub- 
licized events  on  some  of  our  nation's  most 
distinguished  campuses. 

It  Is  an  altogether  understandable  reaction 
but  not  to  my  mind  a  very  helpful  one.  For 
these  events  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as 
Isolated  phenomena.  Nor  oan  we  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  they  are  "un-American," 
the  product  of  an  alien  conspiracy. 

And  while  It  Is  true  that  the  actual  per- 
petrators of  the  violent  acts  we  have  been 
reading  about  probably  constitute  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  current  campus  generation, 
we  simply  cannot  take  lightly  the  fact  that 
the  politics  of  violence  has  moved  from  the 
streets  to  a  site  we  had  assumed  was  reserved 
for  calm  inquiry  and  rational  discourse. 

The  consequences  of  these  events  for  the 
colleges  Involved  may  be  tragic  or  hopeful, 
depending  on  their  response.  But  my  concern 
runs  beyond  the  prospects  of  particular  In- 
stitutions and  goes  to  the  implications  of 
these  events  to  the  future  course  of  American 
society. 

Down  through  the  years  Americans  for  the 
most  part  have  been  willing  to  resolve  their 
differences — and  accept  the  consequences 
within  a  commonly  accepted  framework  of 
order  and  due  process. 

On  our  campuses  as  In  our  cities,  violence 
signals  the  breakdown  of  this  tradition.  But 
what  Is  more  disturbing  is  the  realization 
that  the  recent  disorders  may  be  but  surface 
symptoms  of  a  more  widespread  Infection. 

This  Infection  shows  itself  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  increasing  disposition  to  escape  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the  risks  of 
participation  either  by  seeking  refuge  in  pri- 
vate comforts  or  at  the  other  extreme,  by  an 
equally  irresponsible  disposition  to  translate 
the  most  agonizingly  complex  problems  Into 
simple  confrontations  between  "them"  and 
"us." 

I  addressed  myself  to  this  development  on 
a  like  ocoaslon  a  year  ago  and  what  waa  said 
then  can  be  repeated  now  with  no  less  con- 
viction :  To  my  mind  this  resort  to  unreason— 
In  whatever  guise  It  appears — ^Is  the  most 
dangerous  trend  of  our  time. 

It  jeopardized  what  has  been  and  remains 
our  country's  greatest  strength — and  that  Is 
the  capacity  to  govern  ourselves. 

This  resort  to  unreason  shows  Itself,  too.  In 
what  seems  to  be  an  increasing  preoccupation 
with  power,  power  exercised  not  through  the 
conventional  political  process  but  by  ob- 
structing the  normal  operations  of  society. 

Power  thus  exercised  can  dramatize  dis- 
sent and  discontent,  but  It  can  also  under- 
mine the  orderly  processes  on  which  the 
dissenters  themselves  will  depend  once  their 
<ll8cont©nt  16  assuaged.  The  continued  use 
of  this  kind  of  power  can  only  lead  to  the 
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progressive  degeneration  of  the  political  proc- 
ess in  this  country,  to  the  death  of  freedom. 
This  is,  as  well,  the  most  likely  consequence 
to  our  nation's  goals  and — more  particu- 
larly—to the  quickened  aspirations  of  youth. 

Thoee  goals  cannot  be  achieved  or  those 
hopes  realized  in  an  angry  society,  divided  by 
contention   and   embittered   by  frustration. 

Only  a  coherent  society,  uniting  all  Its 
elements  In  a  context  of  commonly  accepted 
poUtlcal  process,  can  gather  its  resources  and 
marshal  its  energies  on  the  scale  the  future 
will  require. 

It  Is  time,  then,  that  men  and  women  of 
reason  and  conscience  everywhere  made  it 
plain  that  this  society  cannot  countenance 
and  will  not  reward  the  willful  exercise  of 
power  to  obstruct  Its  legitimate  processes. 

But  clearly  it  is  not  enough  to  decry  vio- 
lence imless  at  the  same  time  we  are  ready 
to  take  account  of  the  causes  that  Inspire  it 

Clearly  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  Is 
wrong  with  youth  or  what  is  wrong 
with  us  and  the  word  we  have  made 
that  has  produced  so  deep  an  estrangement 
between  so  many  of  oixr  young  people  and 
the  major  institutions  of  American  life. 

I  raise  the  question  not  out  of  concern  for 
the  ciirrent  crop  of  campus  saboteurs  but 
for  the  far  larger  number  of  their  contem- 
poraries who  may  take  as  dim  a  view  of  vio- 
lence as  I  do  but  whose  anger,  albeit  con- 
tained. Is  anger  all  the  same. 

You  will  tell  me.  I  suppose,  that  there  is 
sufllclent  evidence  of  Injustice  in  the  world 
to  warrant  anger  and  that  the  occasions  for 
youth's  estrangement  are  not  really  that 
ha«l  to  flnd: 

A  sad  and  apparently  Interminable  war 
and  ite  tragic  costs  in  lives  and  re- 
sources. .  .  . 

The  evidence  In  the  midst  of  affluence  that 
mllUons  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  not 
shared     In     America's     expanding     oppor- 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  people  In 
our  greatest  cities  Uve  ugly  lives. 

The  apparent  hypocrisy  of  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  no  higher  aim  than  a  continuous 
expansion   of  personal   consumption 

But  we  have  experienced  these  occasions 
before.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  recall  a  time 
when  we  have  been  without  them  or  their 
counterparts. 

So,  without  the  slightest  Implication  of 
doubt  about  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
convictions  of  yoxmg  people  on  the  Issues  I 
have  recited,  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  explanation  lies  elsewhere. 

There  are  in  my  observations  as  many  dif- 
ferent Interpretations  of  youth's  mood  as 
there  are  Interpreters  and  I  claim  no  special 
insight  in  thU  regard.  There  does,  however, 
seem  to  me  to  be  two  Interrelated  elements  In 
the  current  mood  that  are  unique  to  these 
times. 

The  first  Is  a  feeling,  apparently  widely 
shared  in  your  generation,  that  the  prospect 
ahead  is  a  sadly  empty  one.  that  the  expected 
course  of  your  lives  offers  very  little  worthy 
of  high  purpose  and  very  little  promise  of 
opportunities  for  a  sense  of  real  accomplish, 
ment. 

And  the  second  Is  a  sense  of  frustration  In 
the  face  of  institutions  so  large,  so  complex, 
so  apparently  impersonal  that  they  afford  lit- 
tle prospect  that  what  one  man  does  will 
make  very  much  difference. 

Were  these  impressions  valid,  this  cere- 
mony, normally  the  most  hopeful  of  oc- 
casions, would  be  a  sad  one  Indeed.  Nor  will 
they  be  made  otherwise  by  any  simple  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  by  me,  however  deeply  I 
might  feel  It. 

Nonetheless  I  shall  risk  It.  Your  own  dis- 
contents dramatize  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  unfinished  business  in  our  society  that 
Is  worthy  of  the  best  that  is  In  you. 

Who.  If  not  you,  is  going  to  see  to  it  that 
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our  onrushlng  technology  is  shaped  to  hu- 
mane ends. 

Who,  if  not  you.  is  going  to  bring  order  and 
civility — and,  yes.  greatness — back  to  our 
great  cities. 

Who,  if  not  you.  is  going  to  rationalize  our 
outmoded  structiu-e  of  local  government  so 
that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  final  third  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Who,  if  not  you.  Is  going  to  assure  the 
adequacy  of  public  services,  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  waste  disposal — for  a 
population  that  by  the  century's  end  will 
number  360  million. 

Who,  If  not  you,  wlU  see  to  It  that  we  have 
an  education  system  in  this  country  that 
denies  to  no  one  the  ability  to  grow  to  the 
limit  of  his  personal  capacity. 

Who,  if  not  you,  will  see  to  it  that  our 
institutions — our  colleges  and  corporations, 
our  churches  and  city  halls — do  not  become 
ends  In  themselves,  that  they  develop  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  for  renewal  in  the  face  of 
changing  needs. 

I  raise  these  questions  in  order  to  suggest 
that  I  profoundly  believe — and  that  is  that 
there  are  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  that 
those  new  worlds  do  not  lie  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  space  but  close  at  hand. 

But  the  conquest  of  these  new  worlds.  I 
must  quickly  add.  cannot  be  achieved  by 
slogans.  They  will  not  yield  to  marches  and 
manifestoes  or  to  simple  fervor  unsupported 
by  competence.  They  will  yield  only  to  the 
patient  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties. 

Those  who  think  otherwise  are  not  the 
revolutionaries  they  proclaim  themselves  to 
be.  Rather  are  they — In  the  opinion  of  an 
M.I.T.  professor  whose  name  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce but  whose  views  I  share — counter- 
revolutionaries— a  romantic  remnant,  his- 
torically absolescent,  unequipped  to  change 
the  world,  equipped  only  to  demand  that  it 
be  changed. 

Today's  world,  stubbornly  complex  as  It  is 
and  growing  more  so,  will  exact  a  hard  dis- 
cipline from  those  who  seriously  hope  to 
have  a  hand  in  changing  It.  In  short.  It  will 
take  competence. 

What  satisfactions  will  derive  from  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  acquiring  that  compe- 
tence win  not  Include  the  satisfactions  of 
self-  dramatization . 

Those  of  you  who  do  accept  that  challenge 
will  be  in  fact  the  true  revolutionaries — with 
a  better  warrant  to  that  term  than  those  of 
your  contemporaries  who  have  appropriated 
it  for  themselves. 

Today  our  society  faces  a  serious  shortage 
of  true  revolutionaries — men  and  women 
with  the  competence  and  patience  to  face 
complexity  unafraid.  Those  we  have  are  with- 
out exception  over- burdened.  In  an  age  of 
Increasing  leisure,  their  work  week  grows 
longer  and  their  lights  burn  later  than  those 
of  their  colleagues.  Such  vacations  as  they 
manage  are.  as  often  as  not,  interrupted  by 
some  emergent  crisis. 

No  sector  of  society  has  a  monopoly  on 
their  talents.  You  will  flnd  them  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  In  municipal  agencies 
and  you  will,  I  am  glad  to  say.  find  them  in 
business.    - 

You  will  not  read  their  names  in  head- 
lines— they  look  much  the  same  as  you  and 
me — but  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  fact  that 
things  work  as  well  as  they  do.  On  them  our 
hopes  depend  that  things  are  going  to  work 
better.  They  are  the  "new  adventurers." 
What  manner  of  men  are  they? 
First  of  all.  they  know  their  business  but 
never  deceive  themselves  that  they  know  all 
they  need  to  know. 

They  are  not  "mere  technicians."  They 
know  that  in  this  world  of  ours  there  are  no 
simple  answers  any  more,  that  any  plan  or 
program,  however  plausible  In  the  abstract, 
must  meet  the  test  of  human  needs  and  that 
those  needs  are  varied,  more  often  than  not 
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competing  and  must  somehow  be  reoolved 
In  an  outcome  that,  while  It  may  be  best  for 
all,  may  be  fully  satisfactot?  to  none. 

And  they  know,  too,  that  the  consequence 
of  attempting  too  much,  Uke  the  conse- 
quence of  doing  too  little.  Is  falltire.  Finding 
what  Is  right  Is  an  arduous  process  of  match- 
ing needs  with  resources,  of  rlgoroiisly  as- 
signing priorities  that  distinguish  between 
what  must  be  done,  what  can  be  done  and 
what  had  best  be  put  off  until  tomorrow.  In 
short,  they  Imow  that  social  ends  depend 
on  economic  means. 

Finally,  I  think  I  should  say  that  the  men 
and  women  I  have  been  talking  about  are 
not  very  different  from  you  and  me. 

They  are  not  a  new  breed  of  men.  a  specially 
constituted  elite  somehow  genetically 
eqiilpped  to  manipulate  the  mysterious  con- 
trol system  of  our  complex  soclerty. 

What  most  distinguishes  them  from  the 
rest  of  men  is  their  confidence  that  change 
can  be  managed — can  be  because  It  mxist  be 
and  their  belief  that  what  one  man  does 
about  It  can  in  fact  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  modest  men. 
Somehow,  though,  wherever  they  are — in  a 
buslnesa^a  government  agency,  a  town  ball — 
they  s««m  to  generate  about  themselves  an 
atmosphere  of  excitement.  They  do  so  be- 
cause— If  only  by  the  smallest  Increments — 
where  they  are  things  are  moving. 

I  Invite  you  to  Join  the  "new  euI venturers." 
Compared  to  the  ntimber  of  people  who  are 
simply  along  for  the  ride,  the  number  of 
people  who  really  keep  things  moving  In  this 
world  Is  small  Indeed.  We  need  more. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  words 
about  those  Institutions  which  together  com- 
prise what  you  may  call  the  establishment. 
I  suppose  the  telephone  company  Is  one  of 
them. 

If  my  own  experience  Is  any  guide,  there  Is 
as  much  diversity  within  the  establishment. 
If  there  Is  such  a  thing,  as  there  Is  any  place 
anyone  might  want  to  look. 

Forces  for  change,  not  all  of  It  good,  con- 
tend with  forces  for  stability,  not  all  of  It 
bad.  In  a  state  of  continuing  dynamic  tension. 

Is  there  room  in  the  establishment — In  my 
own  business,  for  example — for  adventure? 
If  I  say,  yes  there  is.  I  must  also  remind  my- 
self that  we  have  a  continuing  obligation  to 
ask  ourselves.  Is  there  room  enough?  We 
must  and  we  do  because  our  future  depends 
In  the  final  analysis  on  an  asset  that  appears 
nowhere  on  our  balance  sheet,  the  Innovative 
capacity  of  our  people,  their  ability  to  sense 
and  respond  to  society's  new  demands,  their 
ability  not  merely  to  react  to  change  but  to 
lead  It. 

Finally,  It  appears  to  me  that  It  is  time 
for  a  general  de-escalation  of  the  rhetoric  we 
apply  to  the  current  problems  of  our  society. 
Surely  no  nation  on  earth  has  experienced  so 
many  "revolutions"  and  so  many  "crises"  as 
we  have  over  the  past  few  years.  Yet  some- 
how we  have  survived. 

Looked  at  in  perspective,  not  every  change 
la  a  "revolution"  and  not  every  problem  a 
"crisis."  I  suggest  that  the  application  of  a 
more  moderate  terminology  to  current  prob- 
lems would  contribute  to  our  confidence 
that  they  can — with  the  patient  application 
of  good  sense  and  good  will — be  managed 
and  managed  effectively. 

At  the  same  time  if  we  could  rid  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  stereotsM^^^t  dominate  so 
much  of  our  thinkin^^PpKays — the  dispo- 
sition of  people  I^flBe^to\  address  people 
like  you  as  "VvouJlP^and  of  Jiou  perhaps  to 
think  of  me  a^^i'Duslness" — If  \e  could  come 
to  see  each  other,  not  as  generalized  classifi- 
cations of  humanity  but  as  Individuals,  each 
with  his  own  talents,  each  with  his  own 
hopes,  and  both  with  so  much  In  common, 
we  would  be  taking  a  long  step  toward 
strengthening  in  our  country  that  sense  of 
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community  that  has  been  Its  greatest  asset 
and  that,  should  we  lose  It,  would  be  its 
greatest  loss. 

Thank  you  very  much.  My  very  best  wishes 
to  all  of  you. 


TWELFTH  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN 
A-A.  TO  MEET  THIS  MONTH  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  PKWWSILVAWIA 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  8, 1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1997.  the  Alcoholism  Care  and  Control 
Act,  *as  introduced  in  April  29.  1969  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) ,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  several 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
of  which  I  was  privileged  to  be  one. 

Alcoholism  afflicts  5  to  6  million  Ameri- 
cans at  an  estimated  annual  cost  to  our 
economy  of  $2  billion.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  to  rapidly  increase  our  knowledge 
about  the  causes,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  because  of  its  grave 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  harm. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1997  include  meas- 
ures which  would  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism. The  bUl  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Division  of  Alcoholism  and  Al- 
cohol Problems  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  amends  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  strengthen 
that  act  to  deal  with  alcoholism.  It  pro- 
vides grants  for  alcoholism  education, 
and  establishes  a  specisd  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  train  personnel  in  the  treatment 
of  alcoholism. 

In  view  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
and  the  widespread  attention  it  has  re- 
ceived. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  12th  International  Confer- 
ence of  Young  People  in  A  A. — ^Alcoholics 
Anonymous — which  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia 
on  July  25.  26.  and  27.  Over  1,000  young 
men  and  women  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Canada.  South  America,  and 
Europe  will  gather  during  this  3-day 
period  to  share  their  experiences.  Their 
purpose  will  be  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  fellowship  in  Alcoholics  Anonsonous 
and  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  further  combating  the 
fourth  largest  health  problem  in  the 
United  States  today — alcoholism. 

Also  gathering  at  this  time  will  be  the 
organizations  of  Al-Anon  and  Al-Ateen. 
The  former  is  an  organization  for  hus- 
bands or  wives  of  members  of  AA...  or 
husbands  or  wives  of  people  who  still 
have  an  active  drinking  problem  and 
have  not  yet  found  a  recovery  program. 
Al-Ateen  is  an  organization  comprised 
of  the  teenage  children  of  alcoholic  par- 
ents who  have  found  strength  in  their 
own  fellowship.  These  two  organizations 
will  have  their  own  concurrent  programs 
throughout  the  3  days  and  will  stage 
panel  discussions  by  recognized  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  alcoholism. 
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I  highly  commend  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  young  people  in  AA.  and  Alco- 
holics Anonjrmous  of  the  Philadelphia 
area,  which  is  the  host  for  the  confer- 
ence, in  dealing  with  a  serious  problem 
that  reaches  so  many  Americans. 


TV:  AN  ENEMY  WEAPON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  there  has  been  a  long  nmning 
controversy  over  the  reporting  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  the  television  networks 
and  both  the  critics  and  defenders  of  the 
networks  have  been  quite  vocal  and 
spirited  in  presenting  Uielr  case. 

In  that  type  of  atmosphere,  of  course, 
both  sides  of  the  argument  can  become 
fuzzy  and  thus  I  was  interested  to  note 
an  editorial  from  the  July  3,  1969,  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  This  edi- 
torial reports  the  views  of  three  British 
guerrilla  war  experts  on  this  question  of 
television  coverage  of  the  war  and  how 
it  can  seriously  hamper  the  military  ef- 
fort as  well  as  causing  serious  complica- 
tions on  the  homefront. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  my  friends 
in  the  television  news  business  to  read 
the  editorial  carefully  and  to  consider 
the  views  of  these  experts  who  are  not 
Involved  in  the  political  and  personal 
controversies  surroimdlng  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  can  perhaps  evaluate  the 
situation  a  bit  more  objectively. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal  Star.  July  3, 

1969] 

TV:  An  Eneict  Weapon 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

A  series  of  British  guerrilla  war  experts 
backed  by  their  successful  experiences  \vith 
this  kind  of  "Insurgency"  In  Burma.  Malay- 
sia. Borneo,  and  such  gathered  for  a  high- 
level  seminar  at  Whitehall  to  examine  and 
analyze  the  American  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Here  are  some  of  the  very  Interesting  com- 
ments of  experts  not,  themselves,  involved 
in  the  political  or  personal  intensities  here 
in  the  U.S. 

Philip  Goodhart: 

"Two  and  a  half  years  ago  after  a  visit  to 
Vietnam,  I  wrote  to  the  American  ambassador 
there,  saying  that  the  Vietcong  cannot  bear 
you.  but  I  think  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  the  New  York  Times  can.  I  think 
basically  this  is  true.  America  has  lost  the 
propaganda  war.  They  have  lost  it  because 
they  tried  to  be  too  positive,  too  constructive, 
and  they  have  tried  to  build  up  the  South 
Vietnamese  government,  and  society,  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  attacking  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

"For  reasons  that  are  understandable,  such 
as  the  murder  of  most  of  the  effective  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Vietnamese  administra- 
tion, it  is  always  going  to  be  easy  to  find 
areas  of  government  In  South  Vietnam  that 
are  inefficient  and  corrupt.  In  the  relatively 
open  society  of  South  Vietnam  It  Is  going  to 
be  easy  to  pinpoint  this  In  public. 

"At  the  same  time  under  the  modem 
means  of  communication,  the  television,  the 
picture  magazines,  they  are  really  geared  to 
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showing  the  American  war  machines  at  Its 
most  destructive. 

"The  American  news  machine  is  not  geared 
to  taking  plcttires  of  the  Headman  of  the 
village  who  has  had  his  arms  cut  off  and  has 
been  disemboweled  by  the  Vietcong.  They 
are  not  geared  for  that  because  they  are  not 
there  when  it  happens.  So  It  goes  unreported 
until  It  becomes  another  statistic  that  peo- 
ple do  not  really  pay  much  attention  to. 

"So  It  Is  this  concentration  on  the  de- 
ficiencies of  one's  own  side  and  allies  rather 
than  the  nastlness  of  the  enemy  that  has 
played  a  major  part  in  the  American  defeat 
In  the  propaganda  war.  I  think  there  Is  a 
lesson  for  us  .  .  ." 

Brigadier  W.  F.  K.  Thompson : 

"Something  which  is  appallingly  difficult 
but  which  must  be  tackled  Is  that  new 
weapon  of  mass  destruction  of  the  will — 
television.  Through  the  vise  of  Television, 
the  Americans  In  fact  have  been  destroying 
their  own  will  to  win  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
have  encouraged  the  other  people  to  believe 
their  wlU  was  being  destroyed. 

"Broadcast  media  appeals  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  the  Intellects.  I  found  that 
despite  all  my  experience  of  wars,  earth- 
quakes, and  so  on,  I  had  been  brainwashed 
between  my  second  and  third  visit  to  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  those 
who  use  the  medium.  All  they  do  is  report 
Incidents.  Tlie  receiver  generalizes  the  in- 
cident to  the  whole  area.  Tou  cannot 
start  a  television  newscast  or  a  news  story 
by  saying  that  In  95  per  cent  of  Vietnam 
today  nothing  happened.  Although  that  Is 
what  in  point  of  fact  happens  most  of  the 
time. 

"I  have  labored  this  point  because  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  have  to  leam. 
and  there  is  a  very  big  question  of  how  one 
fights  the  war  In  an  op)en  society  .  .  . 

"There  Is  a  great  challenge  in  the  world 
I  believe  to  the  whole  of  the  open  society, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  meeting  it. 
The  Americans  are  defeating  themselves,  and 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  West  may  all  defeat 
ourselves  by  this  new  weapon  for  the  mass 
destruction  of  the  will." 

Michael  Elliott-Bateman: 

"If  you  examine  communist  theory  you 
find  time  and  again  the  statement  that  a 
war  of  liberation  cannot  succeed  unless  it 
has  the  support  of  the  people  in  the  ENEIfY 
country.  I  think  that  by  the  very  clever  use 
of  the  American  press  and  television,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  achieved  the  support 
of  many  American  people  .  .  . 

Much  of  the  discussion  was  of  technical 
details  m  operations  In  like  areas  of  British 
interest,  but  there  was  no  challenge  or  dis- 
agreement from  any  of  the  assembled  expert 
observers  with  these  generalizations. 

The  British,  on  the  sidelines,  save  for  their 
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concerns  as  an  also  "open  society",  were 
coldly  candid. 

TTie  "test"  of  whether  an  "open  society" — 
I.e.  any  free  nation — can  stand  up  to  a 
"closed  society"  (Red  dictatorship  which 
stifles  all  adverse  information)  Is  their  view 
of  the  most  serious  element  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

No  doubt,  an  element  in  this  Is  that  men- 
tioned in  typical  British  style  by  Brigadier 
Thompson — what  happens  when  the  Red 
dictators  reach  the  conclusion  that  with 
modern  mass  communications  an  open,  "free 
speech"  society  cannot  stand  up  against 
force? 

This  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  very  serious 
question  of  whether  peace  can  be  achieved, 
or  wider  wars  encouraged,  by  any  "settle- 
ment" in  South  Vietnam  that  achieves  the 
Red  objectives  there. 

It  Is,  indeed,  a  deadly  choice  we  face. 


PESTICIDE  CONTROL 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

OF  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  our  environment  from  the  un- 
controlled and  careless  brosulcasting  of 
hard  pesticides  on  the  farms  and  on  the 
gardens  of  America  is  growing  in  alarm- 
ing proportions.  Particularly  threatening 
are  the  persistent  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, which  are  csilled  "hard"  insecti- 
cides because  they  remain  active  and 
potent  for  years  after  application,  un- 
like the  "soft"  insecticides  such  as  mala- 
thion,  which  break  down  within  a  few 
weeks  after  application.  Successive  ap- 
plications of  "hard"  pesticides  are  build- 
ing up  cumulatively  in  quantities  which 
may  threaten  the  human  ecosystem  for 
years  to  come,  endangering  the  health 
and  well-being  of  unborn  generations. 

This  summer's  issue  of  the  magazine 
Cry  California  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  "The  Poison  Free  Garden."  Of 
particular  utility  is  a  gardener's  guide  to 
pesticides. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
guide  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Takx  This  Simplk  App«oach  to  Pbst 
(Control 

1.  Identify  your  pest  problem.  If  necessary, 
check  with  knowledgeable  gardening  frtends 
or  neighbors  or  with  your  nurseryman  or  by 
reading  Sunset's  Western  Garden  Book. 

2.  Turn  to  the  Thoughtful  Gardener's 
Guide  on  the  next  pages  and  select  the  sim- 
plest control  indicated  (If  It's  a  poison, 
choose  the  least  toxic) . 

3.  When  you  go  to  the  poison  store,  tell 
the  man  what  your  pest  Is  and  the  chemical 
you  want  to  tise  to  control  It. 

4.  When  you  have  the  product  he  recom- 
mends, study  the  "active  Ingredient"  list, 
which  by  law  must  be  carried  on  each  poi- 
son package.  If  It  contains  the  specific  active 
Ingredient  you  asked  for  and  no  others,  buy 
It.  but  buy  the  smallest  quantity  you  feel  is 
necessary. 

6.  If  the  package  lists  other  active  Ingredi- 
ents, make  certain  they  are  not  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.  (See  list  in  red  Ink  at  the  top 
of  the  Guide.)  If  you're  not  sure,  dont  buy 
It.  Often,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the  manu- 
facturer will  list  mind-bending  chemical 
names  instead  of  generic  names  (I.e.,  1,4,5, 
6,7,8,8  -  heptachloro  -  3a,4,7,7a-tetrahydTO- 
4,7  methanoindene  Instead  of  heptachlor,  or 
1.2,3,4,10,10  -  hexachloro  -  l,4.4a,S,8,8a-hexa- 
hydro  -  1,4  -  endo-exo-5,8-ditnct/ianonaph- 
thalene  Instead  of  aldrln.) 

6.  Read  the  Instructions  for  use  carefully 
and  follow  them  to  the  letter.  If  you  must 
err,  err  on  the  conservative  side.  All  poisons 
must  be  handled  with  great  care  and  kept 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  children. 
Remember  that  while  the  Thoughtful  Gar- 
dener's Guide  has  eliminated  persistent  poi- 
sons. It  lists  some  very  toxic  compounds. 

7.  After  you've  gone  through  all  this  and 
your  pest  has  been  brought  under  control, 
ask  yourself  if  It  was  worth  the  trouble.  Most 
California  gardens,  If  they  are  weU  watered, 
fed  and  maintained,  grow  with  such  a  vigor 
that  they  can  absorb  sizable  pest  attacks  with 
very  little  permanent  damage  and  often  with 
barely  noticeable  temporary  damage. 

A  THOTJOHTTUL  GARDENIB'B  GUIDE:  COMMON 
OAROEN  INSECTS  AND  HOW  TO  CONTBOL  THEM 
WITHOUT  WRECKING  THE  WORLD  ECOSTYSTEM 

Kinds  Of  controls:  Any  of  those  marked 
"x"  are  effective  against  the  pests  Indicated 
All  poisons  should  be  handled  with  great 
respect.  Some  are  highly  toxic  to  humans. 

Cardinal  Rule:  Do  not  use  any  persistent 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides.  House 
and  garden  pest  control  products  that  con- 
tain Aldrln.  Chlordane,  DDD,  DDT,  Dleldrln. 
Endrin.  Heptachlor,  Kelthane,  Lindane, 
Methoxychlor.  Ovex,  Tedlon,  Thlodan,  Toxa- 
phene,  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
Insecticides  should  all  be  avoided  as  though 
they  were  menaces  to  the  well-being  of  the 
world.  They  are. 


Botanicals;  natural  poisons 

extracted  from  plants  (generally 

preferable  to  tlie  synvietics) 


Synthetics 


Nonpoisonous  controls 


Common  California  garden  pests 
and  how  you  can  recognize  them 


Nicotine 
sulphate 


Pyreth- 
rum ' 


Organic  phosphates  > 


Car- 
baryl* 


Systemics ' 
(Dl-syston 
and  Meta- 
systox-R); 
poisons  are 
absorbed  by 
plants,  kill 


Dormant 

oil; 

smothers    Water 


Rotenone    Diazinon     Malathion  Dibrom '    (Sevin)       sucking  pests    the  bugs     blast 


Predators 
(birds, 
ladybugs, 
lacewingt 
etc.);  let 
them  do 
the  job 
if  possible 


Miscellaneous 


Sucking  insects:  Look  for  the  creatures  on 
tender  buds,  leaves,  and  stems.  Watch  for 
small  black  mold  specks  which  grow  on 
droplets  of  honeydew  exuded  by  the  bugs. 
Pest  attacks  result  in  stunted  leaf  and  flower 
growth. 
Ants" 


Aphids X 

Leafhoppers X 

Mealybugs 

Mites,  red  spiders , 

Scale  (hard  and  soft) 


XT. 

X 
X 


Spittlebugs .^ , 

Thrips X  X 

Whitefly X 

Footnotas  at  and  of  table. 


Grant's  Ant 
Stakes. 


Malathion  plus 
oil. 


Do. 
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Bottniuls:  natural  poijotn 

extracted  from  ptants  (mnerally 

preferable  to  the  synthetics) 


SynthMcs 


f^onpolsonous  controls 


Common  California  garden  pests 
and  how  you  can  recognize  them 


Micotine 
wiphate 


Pyreth- 
rum  ■ 


Organic  phosphates  > 
Rotenone    Oiazinon     Malathion  Dibrom' 


Car- 
■  baryl* 
(Sevin) 


System  ics> 
(Oi-syston 
and  Meta- 
systox-R); 
poisons  are 
absorbed  by 
plants,  kill 
sucking  pests 


Dormant 
oil; 

smothers 
the  bugs 


Water 
blast 


Predators 
(birds, 
ladybugs, 
lacewings, 
etc.);  let 
them  do 
the  job 
if  possible 


Chewing  pests:  These  bugs  eat  holes  in 
growing  things: 

Caterpillars. 

Diabrotica ..."S.S... 

Earwigs .'.'.'..'.'.'.'. 

Grasshoppers '.'..'.....'.".'. 

0*k  moths 

Snails,  slugs '.'.'.'"...'.'. 

Soil  pests:  These  bugs  are  serdom'seen.'but ' 
If  plants  don't  grow  and  thrive  despite  much 
wafer  and  fertilizer,  they  are  probably  your 
problem: 

Cutworms 

Lawn  moths ...V... 

Wireworms 

Borers:  Codling  moths  plant  eggs'  in  apples  ' 
and  relating  fruits  which  grow  into  worms. 
Leal  miners  eat  the  Inside  tissues  of  leaves. 
Borers  eat  into  woody  tissue  and  leave 
telltale  tracks  behind.  Entomologists  call 
the  tracks  "frass,"  whkh  is  a  euphemism 
for  worm  droppings: 

Borers." 
-  Codlin^n»ottis...II"""""""" 

Leaf  miners. ""'" 


Miscellaneous 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X' 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


..  X 


Metaldehyd* 


X  X 

X  X 

T 


X 


* 

x' 


■  Use  aerosol  spray  for  housefly  control 

.'"b''om";mo'r"y?pSl'ie"'d'KUtwar'?s'''  """"^  """'  """''  *""  "'"'"""  "««'  """' 

•  A  carbamate.  Next  to  malathion,  safest  of  the  synthetics.  Extremely  toxic  to  honey  bees. 


e  Ki?f*',*S^-°"  '"V^^K^'iL  "'">'  ?  '"": '»"'''  y«*  P™"*  to  be  undesriable  for  garden  use 
7  n",'  '  s"i'<"'«,'"»ect,  but  they  maintain  sucking  insect  "herds  "     """•''"'  ""  *""'"  '"'• 
'  Only  moderately  effective. 
•  Do  not  use  metaldehyde  products  whkrh  contain  arsenicals 


CAN  WE  CONTROL  INFLATION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MDJNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  getting  tired 
of  me  speaking,  like  a  broken  record,  of 
the  need  bo  cut  waste  and  extravagance 
in  Government  spending  as  the  first  step 
in  controlling  Inflation. 

My  sentiments,  however,  are  shared 
widely  by  my  constituents.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Gordon  E.  Duenow,  editor  of  the 
Little  Palls  Daily  Transcript,  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District,  go 
further  and  call  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trols as  a  method  of  keeping  inflation  in 
check. 

I  would  like  to  share,  at  this  time,  the 
editorial,  "Can  We  Control  Inflation." 
which  appeared  in  the  Little  Palls  Daily 
Transcript  of  June  24, 1969 : 

Can  w«  CkJMTROL  Intlation? 
Nearly  Ave  million  federal  workers  and 
military  personnel— almost  aU  the  fedemi 
establishment  not  subject  to  presidential  ap- 
pointment—wUl  share  In  a  $3.3  Wlllon  pay 
raise  July  1  ordered  by  President  Nixon.  It  Is 
the  final  step  under  the  1967  Pay  Rtrform  Act 
aimed  at  bringing  federal  salaries  and  wages 
In  line  with  private  industry.  The  president's 
authority  to  change  pay  rates  by  executive 
order  expires  with  this  Increase. 

The  19  million  classified  employes,  For- 
eign Service  and  Veterans  Administration 
personnel  will  get  an  average  9.1  per  cent 
raise  in  pay.  The  rank  and  file  postai  workers 
in  the  big  clerk-carrier  level  will  receive  4  1 
per  cent. 

Almost  every  federal  employe  now  will  get 
more  money,  except  Vice  President  ^iro 
Agnew.  Some  time  ago  Congress  passed  a  law 
doubling  the  salary  of  the  president  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  themselves  a  healthy 
Increase  but  forgot  the  vice  president.  Since 


tlMm  a  law  to  oorreot  this  mlsteke  failed  to 
pass  so  Agnew  still  works  for  tlic  same  pay 
the  office  was  worth  when  he  was  a  candidate. 
In  fact,  Agnew,  also  didn't  get  his  new  house 
as  CongresB  delayed  action  on  a  mansion  for 
the   vice  president.  Vice  presidents  always 
have  been  forced  t»  find  their  own  housing. 
We've   been   hearing   a   great   deal   about 
fighting  inflation  and  Just  last  week  President 
Nixon  emphasized  that  he  would  take  what- 
ever action  was  necessary  to  curb  inflation. 
Wltliout  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
raise,  and  we  know  as  well  as  any  federal 
employee  that  the  cost  of  living  has  shot  up 
t»  almost  unheard  levels,  we  stUl  think  It  Is 
fair  to  ask  what  the  efltect  of  this  pay  In- 
crease will  have  on  inflation.  Some  federal 
employee    say    that   Wasihlngton    landlords, 
parking  lots  and   food  stores  already  have 
raised  prices  in  anticipation  of  the  federal 
pay  raise.  Others  say  that  higher  prices  liave 
been  ordered  into  effect  JiUy  1.  This,  coupled 
with  the  surtax  and  higher  local  taxes,  will 
wipe  out  the  pay  increases  for  lower  and  mid- 
dle grade  workers.  Inflation  will  snatch  any 
gains  out  of  the  employe's  hands  before  he 
can  get  it. 

President  'IY\m[ian  found  It  was  neoeeeaiy  to 
have  wage  and  price  controls  to  curb  infla- 
tion during  the  Korean  War.  They  were  nec- 
essary during  World  War  n.  They  may  be 
the  only  thing  that  will  curb  Inflation  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  Pew  will  want  wage 
and  price  controls  but  sometimes  we  have  to 
take  our  medicine  to  cure  the  disease  whether 
we  like  It  or  not. 


For  a  free  people  to  govern  themselves 
successfully  they  must  be  given  the  facts. 
Joe  McCaffrey  has  been  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  sources  of  those  facts  for 
many  years.  Prom  the  cacophony  of  com- 
peting voices  and  activities  on  Capitol 
Hill  Joe  continues  to  collect  and  distill 
the  critical  events  with  an  insight  bred 
of  many  years  on  the  firing  line.  His  re- 
porting of  those  facts  is  consistently 
accurate  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  esteem  for  Joe 
McCaffrey  is  not  confined  to  his  respon- 
sible journalism.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  a  valued  personid  friend  of 
mine.  I  would  not  want  to  miss  the  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  25th  year  of  service  to  the 
Nation  as  a  broadcaster,  and  to  wish 
him  25  more. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  McCAPFREY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  risen 
to  congratulate  Joe  McCaffrey  on  the 
completion  of  25  years  of  broadcasting. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is 
the  eulogy  I  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  our 
American  Republic,  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower: 

In  Memobiam:   Dwight  DAvm  Eisenhower. 
1890-1969,  General  of  the  Armt,  President 
OF  jhe  United  States,  American 
"So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 

A  man  of  unfaltering  kingly  bearing  that 
was  complimented  by  a  genuine  native 
warmth  and  humility,  he  was  by  nature  and 
by  character  as  open  and  as  free  as  the  west- 
em  plains  and  prairies  of  his  youth.  Pew 
men  ever  sought  less;  he  asked  for  nothing 
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more  than  the  opportunity  to  serve,  when 
called  and  where  ordered.  Pew  men  ever  re- 
ceived more;  he  Is  one  of  the  scant  handful  of 
men  In  the  history  of  our  American  Republic 
whose  fellow  citizens  spontaneously  and 
overwhelmingly  elevated  him  to  be  a  sym- 
bol in  his  own  lifetime.  And  the  symbol  was 
not  merely  of  an  era,  but  of  the  country  It- 
self, and  of  its  people,  and  of  the  Ideals  and 
the  good  In  the  two  that  were  both  existing 
and  hoped  for. 

As  soldier,  as  Oeneral,  he  directed  the 
most  awesome  array  of  military  might  ever 
trusted  to  one  man.  It  was  his  duty  to  order 
entire  armies  Into  some  of  the  bloodiest  com- 
bat in  the  history  of  warfare. 

As  statesman,  as  President,  he  gave  to  his 
cotmtry  a  Chief  Executive  with  a  commit- 
ment to  peace  that  can  only  be  known  by 
one  like  himself  who  had  carried  the  heaviest 
of  the  burdens  and  agonies  of  wax.  Six 
months  after  his  First  Inaugural  In  1963, 
the  guns  of  the  Korean  War  fell  silent.  Por 
the  next  seven  and  one-half  years  of  his 
Presidency,  not  one  American  combat  death 
occurred. 

His  call  to  serve — first  as  soldier,  then  as 
statesman — came  from  his  own  country,  yet 
the  scope  of  this  service  was  truly  world- 
wide. As  soldier,  millions  in  this  country  and 
abroad  looked  to  him  In  time  of  war  for  the 
hope  of  victory  and  of  liberation.  As  states- 
man, these  same  millions  looked  to  him  In 
time  of  peace  as  that  symbol  of  the  forces  of 
good  that  had  gained  victory,  and  would 
strive  to  preserve  the  peace  so  dearly  won. 

Measure  him.  In  part,  by  the  nature  of 
his  critics,  that  small  band  of  petty  men 
whose  stock  in  trade  is  the  supercilious  con- 
demnation, the  mocking  Jest,  and  arrogant 
condescension.  Such  trivia,  such  meanness, 
only  made  more  clear  the  true  nobility  of  his 
own  character,  and  exposed  more  glaringly 
the  shallowness  of  theirs. 

The  legacies  he  leaves  to  his  fellow  men 
are  rich  and  many.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  them  all  Is  this:  In  a  day  when  It  some- 
times seems  that  "image"  Is  all,  and  that 
character  counts  for  nothing,  this  man  lived 
and  practiced,  oi>enly  and  unashamedly, 
the  old,  simple  precepts  of  "The  Oods  of 
the  Copybook  Headings." 

The  love,  honor  and  respect  that  millions 
gave  him  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that 
mankind  Is,  and  always  will  be,  more  re- 
ceptive to.  Infiuenced  by  and  appreciative 
of  a  basic,  simple  code  of  honor  and  decency 
such  as  this  man  practiced  than  all  the  false 
glitter  and  manufactured  rhetoric  that  so 
quickly  loses  its  luster. 

The  roll  of  the  muffled  drums,  the  rumble 
of  the  caisson  wheels,  and  the  clear,  high 
notes  of  Taps  will  now  mark  the  passing  of 
one  who  carried  and  fulfilled  some  of  the 
most  momentous  and  difficult  tasks  ever 
placed  upon  one  man.  He  passes  Into  history, 
but  he  passes  as  one  whose  part  In  the 
constantly  unfolding  drama  of  human  exist- 
ence and  civilization  will  be  forever  remem- 
bered. And  the  example  he  set  by  his  life  wiU 
be  forever  called  to  mind,  wherever  and 
whenever  men  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  and  seek  from  a  Power  beyond  them- 
selves that  inner  strength  and  support  that 
man  must  have  to  prevail. 

"Soldier  from  the  wars  returning 

Spoiler  of  the  taken  town. 
Here  Is  ease  that  asks  not  earning; 
Turn  you  in  and  sit  you  down. 

"Peace  Is  come  and  wars  are  over. 
Welcome  you  and  welcome  all. 
While  the  charger  crops  the  clover. 
And  his  bridle  hangs  In  staU. 

"Now  no  more  of  winters  biting, 

Pllth  in  trench  from  fall  to  spring. 
Summers  full  of  sweat  and  fighting 
For  the  Kesar  or  the  King. 

"Rest  you,  charger,  rust  you,  bridle; 
Kings  and  Kesars,  keep  your  pay; 
Soldier,  sit  you  down  and  Idle 
At  the  inn  of  night  for  aye." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ARTHUR  CLARENDON  SMITH,  SR.— 
HE  WAS  A  MAN 


HON.  JAMES  KEE     I 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
fN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  I 
departed  Washington  for  my  congres- 
sional district  on  official  business  and 
spoke  at  a  meeting  on  economic  develop- 
ment in  an  effort  to  raise  local  funds  for 
the  Southern  West  Virginia  Economic 
Development  Corp.,  the  only  operat- 
ing multicounty  economic  development 
corporation  in  my  home  State,  which 
was  established  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act. 

On  Sunday  morning,  while  in  my  home 
in  Bluefield,  I  was  distressed  and  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  from  the  Wednesday, 
July  2,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
that  our  Nation  had  lost,  through  death, 
one  of  the  most  patriotic,  loyal,  and  out- 
standing citizens  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know,  the  very  distinguished 
son  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Arthur 
Clarendon  Smith,  Sr. 

Arthur  Clarendon  Smith,  Sr.,  was  a 
most  successful  businessman  because  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  business  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  extremely  fair  to  each 
and  every  one  of  his  customers  whom  he 
was  privileged  to  serve. 

One  amazing  fact  about  Mr.  Smith 
was  his  ability  to  give  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  civic  and  charitable 
causes  and  at  the  same  time  establish 
the  Smith  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.  with 
such  full  and  complete  success.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Smith  devote  untold  hours  of 
his  time  and  his  capabilities  in  helping 
others  and  I  admired  the  combination  of 
kindness,  understanding  and  honesty 
that  his  life  represented.  He  was  respected 
and  loved  by  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him. 

He  was  a  man. 

As  a  man  of  conviction,  he  never 
varied  in  principle  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  imtold  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  benefited  be- 
cause of  the  generosity,  the  compassion 
and  the  concern  of  Arthur  Clarendon 
Smith,  Sr.  He  firmly  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  and  as  he  once  told  me,  "Water 
finds  its  own  level." 

By  this  simple  and  direct  sentence, 
Arthur  Clarendon  Smith,  Sr.,  believed 
that  every  individual  has  an  opportunity 
in  America  to  be  successful  in  accord- 
ance with  their  interests,  efforts  and 
capabilities. 

Arthur  Clarendon  Smith,  Sr.,  was  more 
than  a  devoted  family  man.  While  he 
insisted  upon  discipline  in  his  home  life, 
he  was  a  wonderful  husband  and  his  late 
wife,  the  very  lovely  Elizabeth  Smith, 
received  the  utmost  in  consideration  and 
loving  care.  Especially  during  her  lengthy 
fatal  illness,  Mr.  Smith  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  be  with  her  and  generously 
gave  her  comfoii;  in  order  that  she  would 
know  he  was  by  her  side. 

His  children.  Col.  Arthur  Clarendon 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  his  late  daughter,  Mrs. 
Betty  Lathrom,  reflected  utmost  credit 
upon  their,  family  and  I  well  remember 
Mr.  Smith  telling  me  several  years  ago 
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that  he  was  turning  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  Smith  Transfer  &  Storage 
Co.  over  to  his  son.  He  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  company  which  he  built 
himself  continues  to  grow  and  prosper 
under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  his  son. 
Col.  Arthur  Clarendon  Smith.  Jr. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Smith's  family  and  share  with  so  very 
many  others  the  loss  of  such  a  truly 
great  man  and  a  real  friend. 


PRIZE- WINNING  ESSAYS 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  today's  Rscord  the  following 
prize-winning  essays  by  Norristown,  Pa., 
area  high  school  students.  The  topics, 
"The  Primary  Election  Procedure"  and 
"The  18-Year-Old's  Right  To  Vote,"  are 
of  continuing  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House,  and  the  viewpoints  of 
these  four  extremely  bright  students  are 
expressed  In  an  eloquent,  succinct  man- 
ner. 

The  essays  follow: 

The  Importance  of  Primary  Elections 

(By  Miss  Judith  Hill,  Norristown,  Pa.) 

The  primary  election  Is  a  substitute  for 
the  former  caucus  and  nominating  conven- 
tion. The  "primary"  came  into  existence  be- 
caiise  nominations  on  the  basis  of  a  caucus 
only,  tended  to  foster  the  development  of 
political  "bosslsm".  Since  the  "primary"  is  an 
election  conducted  by  public  officials  at  pub- 
lic exp>ense,  it  has  taken  the  power  of  select- 
ing candidates  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "few" 
and  place  It  where  It  belongs.  In  the  hands 
of  the  "many". 

Why  should  tills  power  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  "many"?  It  should  be  so  placed 
because  It  Is  generally  true  that  when  there 
are  few  In  power,  corruption  will  soon  fol- 
low. In  the  old  days,  a  party  caucus  or  con- 
vention chose  all  party  candidates.  The  sys- 
tem was  subject  to  many  abuses,  and  a 
frequent  result  of  these  abuses  was  that 
candidates  were  chosen,  not  upon  the  basis 
of  their  qualifications  for  office,  but  because 
of  their  political  power.  It  would  often  hap- 
p>en  that  at  election  time  the  voters,  faced 
with  two  bad  candidates,  could  only  take  the 
best  of  the  worst. 

What  a  "primary"  attempts  to  do  is  to 
offer  the  best  candidates  the  different  parties 
have,  and  to  let  the  voters  decide  which  one 
would  best  represent  his  p>arty  at  the  regular 
election.  Thus,  It  becomes  the  voter's  right 
to  participate  in  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates, and  to  the  degree  that  he  exercises 
this  right,  to  become  a  vital  factor  in  secur- 
ing better  men  for  governmental  posts. 

The  Primary — Its  Benefits 
(By  Mr.  Walter  Rogan,  Bridgeport,  Pa.) 

Free  choice  of  leaders  ranks  as  perhaps  the 
most  readily  Identifiable  mark  of  a  govern- 
ment OP.  BY.  and  POR  the  people.  Such  a 
concept  necessitates  the  use  of  Primary  Elec- 
tions— a  method  which  allows  the  greatest 
freedom  of  choice  to  voters. 

Essentially,  the  purpose  of  any  election  is 
to  Insure  the  most  accurate  representation  of 
the  will  of  the  voters.  A  Primary  Election 
furthers  this  purpose  *^y  affording  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  choose,  not  only  a  specific 
party,  but  also  the  candidates  to  represent 
that  party.  The  net  result  of  this  procedure 
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la  the  producUon  of  a  meamngful  campaign, 
ratber  than  a  cxunbenome  competition. 

Promoting  the  Integrity  and  unity  of  a 
party  la  the  second  major  advantage  of  Pri- 
mary Klectlona.  The  Primary  victor  repre- 
■enta  the  strongest  party  candidate  for  the 
Job.  This  decision  eliminates  the  deitructlve 
Influences  of  personal  warring,  liitraparty 
factions,  and  reunites  the  party  Into  an  or- 
ganized, effective  unit. 

The  third  advantage  concerns  money.  The 
expense  Involved  In  a  large  number  of  can- 
didates nmnlng  for  ofBce  without  party  back- 
ing would  be  prohibitive  for  all  but  the 
wealthy.  Such  prohibition  would  eventually 
reeiilt  In  an  aristocratic  government,  which 
directly  violates  the  foundation  upon  which 
oxir  society  U  built.  In  general,  the  cost  of  a 
Primary  is  within  the  reach  of  any  dynamic 
office  seeker  and  his  backers,  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  elecUon  shared  by  the 

Finally,  the  voter-time  and  energy  required 
to  gather  daU  on  eight  or  ten  candidates  la 
beyond  the  11ml  te  of  time  and  energy  avail- 
able to  most  citizens.  A  two-or-three  candi- 
date election  later  facilitates  the  conscien- 
tious selection  of  a  candidate. 

In  conclusion,  although  Primaries  are  oc- 
VuXoHgOy  inconvenient,  causing  two  trips  to 
the  pon»  and  an  extended  campaign.  sUll,  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
Therefore,  the  Primary  Election  remains  a 
strong  weapon  for  good  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  pubUc-spirited,  informed  Ameri- 
can. 

Shottld  IS-Tkab-Ouw  Bk  Permitted  To 
Voi»— TbjI 
(By   Miss  Mary  Louise  DlOlovanni.  NorrU- 
town.  Pa.) 
Voting  must  involve  not  only  the  realiza- 
tion of  accepting  responsibility,  but  also  the 
maturity  of  upholding  the  obligation.  Indi- 
Tiduals  who  cast  their  ballot  without  con- 
sidering the  outcome  of  the  election,  con- 
tribute Impediments  to  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  may  be  referred  to  as  citizens  in 
name  only. 

Today's  youth  constitutes  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow's  world.  Their  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm to  promote  the  common  good  will 
reflect  and  advocate  a  change  In  the  resig- 
nation and  apathy  of  the  adult  world.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  an  individual's  charac- 
ter and  Identity  have  been  recognized  by 
functioning  in  numerous  ways  as  an  adxUt 
Teenagers  maintain  respectable  Jol>8,  pay  In-^ 
come  tax  and  also  perform  their  duty  abroad 
by  striving  to  preserve  our  God  given  privi- 
lege of  freedom. 

Due  to  the  continuous  and  rapid  pace  of 
today's  wortd,  today's  teenager  learns  and 
comprehends  much  more  about  foreign  and 
national  affairs  than  their  parents  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  This  emphasizes  a  higher 
literacy  rate  today  than  In  years  past. 

In  determining  whether  an  individual  of 
eighteen  Illustrates  candor  and  the  tactics 
of  proper  evaluation,  a  distinction  must  be 
realized  between  Irresponsible  adolescents 
and  matxire  young  adults.  Teenagers  view 
society  objectively  and  refuse  to  be  Influenced 
and  misguided  by  their  parents'  prejudicial 
opinions. 

The  privilege  of  voting  entails  a  mature 
understanding  of  the  world  situation  and  the 
selection  of  the  Individual  best  qualified  to 
fullflll  the  duty  of  upholding  the  standards 
of  America.  Eighteen  year  olds  evince  to 
America  these  necessary  qualities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mental  maturity  to  pick  our  country's  lead- 
ers. In  fact,  many  times  it  is  the  mUltary 
training  that  gives  these  boys  the  mental 
maturity  to  select  a  person  to  lead.  Along 
with  this  fact  U  the  point  that  there  are  too 
many  boys  standing  on  street  corners  doing 
more  harm  than  good  for  their  country 
Should  they  vote? 

The  young  people  of  today  are  much  too 
easily  moved  by  an  idea  or  a  personality,  and 
they  tend  to  Ignore  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
This  point  can  easily  be  Ulustrated  by  look- 
ing at  many  areas  In  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially at  college  campuses.  They  tend  to  go 
out  and  work  on  the  basic  idea  without  any 
regard  to  how  others  think.  In  selecting  lead- 
ers, a  great  deal  of  time  and  research  is  need- 
ed to  obtain  a  complete  picture  and  a  fairly 
true  one.  It's  true  that  too  many  adults  to- 
day don't  do  the  amount  of  research  which 
Is  necessary  for  voting,  but  young  people 
do  even  less  in  most  cases.  Young  people  also 
lack  the  experience  of  living  as  an  Independ- 
ent peraon;  thus  they  may  go  for  ideas  which 
really  aren't  as  good  as  they  are  made  to 
sound. 

Boys  who  are  old  enough  to  be  drafted 
might  easily  vote  against  a  person  who  favors 
the  draft,  but  without  the  draft  our  country 
wouldn't  have  enough  men  to  defend  the 
country. 

Let  the  people  with  the  knowledge  and 
experience  pick  the  leaders.  When  the  young 
people  are  old  enough  to  vote  they  may  be 
very  glad  they  had  to  wait.  It's  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing  to  pick  wisely  the  men  under 
whose  leadership  one  has  to  live,  and  a  per- 
son needs  aU  the  background  he  can  get  to 
make  such  a  momentous  decision. 


Should   IS-Tiab-Oum  Bx  PxzurtTKD 

To  Vote — No ! 

(By  Miss  Judy  VanHouten, 

Norrlstown,  Pa.) 

^ould  the  voting  age  be  lowered?  Defi- 

mtely  not!  Just  because  boys  have  reached 

the  point  of  being  physically  mature  enough 

to  flght  wars  doesn't  mean  they  have  the 


srxry-EiOHT  minus  one  equals— 

SEVENTY-TWO 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   KHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
in  poUtical  life  have,  I  am  sure,  many 
indeUble  impressions  oi  1968.  It  was  a 
year  full  of  excitement  and  change 
tragedy  and  disappointment.  The  kalei- 
doscopic activltj.  the  frenzy,  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  heartbreak  tend  now 
to  be  only  remembrances.  However,  1968 
was  more  than  faint  images  or  fading 
memories.  It  was  a  watershed  period  in 
the  politics  of  our  country.  A  year  in 
which  the  political  process  was  opened 
up,  however  briefly,  to  millions  of  Amerl- 
^ns  who  saw  the  pranise  and  the  hope 
that  this  country  holds. 

Countless  articles  have  been  written 
about  the  meaning  of  1968.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  has  recently  been  put  forth 
by  Sean  Downey.  Many  of  us  know  Sean 
as  a  good  and  valued  friend.  The  elo- 
quence of  his  reminiscences  lie  in  their 
personalism.  In  1968  Sean  was  part  of 
something  larger  than  a  campaign— he 
was  part  of  an  idea,  an  idea  concerning 
America.  An  America  that  represented 
change  not  cynicism;  hope  not  hopeless- 
ness. His  thoughts  have  recently  been 
assembled  in  a  book  of  prose  and  poetry 
entitled  "Quiet  Thoughts  Make  the 
Loudest  Noise."  His  outline  of  1968  Is  en- 
titled "Sixty-Eight  Minus  One  Equals— 
Seventy-Two." 

I  feel  Sean's  thoughts  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  his  friends  here  in  the 
House,  and  I  include  them  at  this  point- 


SiZTT-BiOHT  Minus  One  Equals — 
Sbventy-Two 
(By  Sean  Downey) 
We  bad  only  moved  to  Washington 
Seven  days  earlier 
And 

Packing  cases  still  served  as  everyday  catch- 
alls 

For  papers,  coats,  and 

Overlapping  cigarettes,  with  their  cold  curl- 
ing  ashes 

That  had  had 

The  good  sense  to  stop  burning 

As  they  kissed  the  now  yellowed  green  pine. 

I'm  not  sure  how  long  I'd  been  sleeping  in 

my  morning  bath 
But 

My  prune  wrinkled  fingers 
Could  hardly  hold  the  newsp^^r 
Joanle  handed  me 
Annoiuiclng  his  Candidacy. 
"Where's  Dodge  House"  I  bellowed 
Bruising  my  big  toe  as  It  shot  across  the  wet 

tiles 
And 

Wedged  beneath  the  bathroom  door. 
"I  Just  got  here  too" 
She  laughingly  admonished 
Tossing  a  towel, 
And 
Closing  the  door. 

Her  voice  filtered  back 

Through  the  double  plywood. 

As 

She  tried  to  explain  to  Tracey  and  Kelll 

Why  Daddies  sometimes  used  bad  words 

When  they  hurt  their  big  toes. 

Washington's  an  active  town 

Any  time  of  year. 

But 

On  this  particular  day 

It  took  on  an  electric  air  of  urgency. 

The  battle  Unes 

Firmly  and 

Finally  drawn. 

The  mJaglc  of  another  Kennedy  name 

Back  in  the  game. 

Within  a  week  Dodge  House  was 

Making  way  for  the  larger 

2000  "L"  St.  headquarters,  which,  like 

A  giant  political  sponge 

Was  absorbing  the  great  and  near  great 

Of  contemporary  American  history 

And  their  Corps  of  mini  skirted  mannequlnji 

Who  would  make  the  wagon  roll. 

Boll  It  did. 

As  the  New  York  Senator 

Spark  plugged  the  machine  Into  full  motion 

Teenaged  volunteers  darted  about  the 

Floors  like  children  at  a  county  fair. 

Old  timers  did  the  same. 

Leaping  over  phones  on  the  floor 

And  twisted 

Wires  that  made  the  workrooms 

Look  like  giant  serpent  tanks 

At  a  highway  snake  farm. 

Nance  and  Cricket  chirped 

Hoiirly  bulletins  from  the  boiler 

Room. 

Joey  handled  phones  In  scheduling 
Like  angry  lizards  that  were  about 
To  devour  him  as  he  relayed 
Instructions  to  beleagured  advance 
Men  in  the  fleld.  who  may  have 
Thought  they  were  about  to  visit 
The  pleasure  capltols  of  the  world 
But  Instead  found  themselves 
With  one  way  tickets  to  Plaquemines, 
Louisiana,  Sitka,  Alaska  or 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Uttle  Judy  bummed  cigarettes  every  dav 
And  when  they  ran  out,  switched 
To  someone's  cigar  excusing  herself  for 
Half  a  day  because  of  Illness  soon  thereafter. 
Everyone  performed  magnificently. 
Angellque,  the  office  Mother  Superior  sooth- 
ing 
The  hurt  feelings  of  a  political  science 
Major  in  one  office,  and  a  Presidential 
Advisor  in  another. 
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Generation  gap  was  the  name  of  a 

Singing  group  for  all  we  knew,  as 

Sixteen  to  sixty  worked  In  dedicated 

Unison. 

Weekends  saw  a  headquarters  invasion  of 

The  Senator's  home.  Hickory  Hill 

For  swimming,  tennis,  touch  football 

And  a  mental  rubdown  for  any 

Uptlghtness  that  may  have  developed 

In  the  previous  week. 

Jlelody  would  have  shamed  Joe 

Kamatb,  as  she  rocketed 

The  ball  forty  fast  yards  Into  the 

Arms  of  Dun  a  friendly  giant 

Who  had  Just  made  all  the 

Moves  of  a  professional  fianker  back 

Only  to  bobble  the  bauble,  then 

Pall  to  the  ground  In  hysterics 

Knowing  this  mlscue  would  Invite 

Good  natxired  ribbing  for  daya  to  oome. 

The  bandwagon  rolled  across  Indiana. 

Hit  bumpy  Road  In  Oregon, 

But  again  foimd  Superhighway  as 

It  crossed  California. 

Then  I 

Before  our  lips  could  slip  from  the  cup 

Of  victory 

The  nectar  of  hope  was  spilled  to 

A  dirty  kitchen  floor  of  the  Ambassador 

Hotel  In  Los  Angeles. 

"He  saw  wrong,  and  tried  to  right  it." 

The  young  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Momentarily  faltered,  and  then,  as  if 

Gaining  strength  from  his  fallen 

Brother,  his  now  firm  but  sorrowful 

Voice  rang  out.  "He  saw  suffering  and 

Tried  to  heal  it."  "He  saw  war  and 

Tried  to  stop  it" 

Then,  prayerfiil  silence 

And  only  the  Bishop's  Voice,  strong 

Prom  the  Knowledge  of  God's  mercy 

To  good  and  brave  men  could  be 

beard. 

Or^an  music  reverberated  thru  the 

Old  Cathedral. 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 

Coming  of  the  lord:  Andy  Williams 

Sang. 

And 

His  voice  bathed  In  sorrow  cracked 
But 

The  pride  In  thousands 
Picked  up  the  soulful  chant. 
"He  Is  trampling  out  the  vintage 
Where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored": 
Row 
Upon 

Row  of  grief  wracked  foUowen, 
Sunken  cheeks  replacing  their  years 
Ago  happy  faces,  sang  proudly  for 
Their  departed  friend,  their  flT^^i 
Hope 
And 

Wondered  why  a  man  must  die 
To  be  a  hero,  and  whether 
We  honor  only  those  our  own 
Selflsh  hearta  destroy. 
Who  would  lead  Mt  now. 
The  afternoon  paper  had 
Everyone  carrying  on  like  those 
Same  children  at  a  county 
Pair  again. 

Smiles  splashed  across  faces 
Old  before  their  time 
Maybe  there  was  hope. 
Andy  Vltall  read  the  headlines 
"Senator  Edward  Kennedy  chaUengM 
Russell  Long  for  Whips  post." 
"The  Beginning." 
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a  fine  lady  and  a  dear  friend.  Mrs.  Julia 
Aspinall.  She  made  a  great  contribution 
to  all  our  lives  by  her  friendly,  construc- 
tive attitude,  and  her  cheerful  demeanor. 
Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Chairman  Wayne  Aspi- 
nall and  the  members  of  the  family. 


GUIDELINES    FOR    COMBATING 
CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ASPINALL 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  greatly  saddened  by  the  loss  of 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

CV  MI8SOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  observe  that  college  administra- 
tors are  taking  advantage  of  the  summer 
respite  from  campus  disorders  to  devise 
ways  of  forestalling  such  disorders  when 
classes  resume  in  the  fall. 

It  is  even  more  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  latest  proposals  demonstrate  a 
firm  determination  by  college  admin- 
istrators to  first,  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
future  student  protesters  under  duress; 
and  second,  deny  requests  for  amnesty 
for  civil  or  criminal  lawbreakers. 

These  principles  were  among  12  guide- 
lines recommended  to  all  American  uni- 
versity and  college  presidents  by  nine  of 
the  presidents  who  conferred  June  11 
and  12  at  the  John  La  Parge  Institute 
in  New  York  City.  The  recommendations 
followed  an  exchange  of  views  on  campus 
disorders  during  the  past  academic  year, 
according  to  an  account  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity recently  concluded  2  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  into  disruptions  by  Students 
for  a  Democmtic  Society  at  Kent  State 
University  in  Kent,  Ohio,  during  the  last 
school  year.  After  the  hearings,  I  an- 
nounced that  the  actions  of  Kent  State 
administrators  showed  that  proper  and 
timely  planning  by  universities,  coupled 
with  continuing  study  and  review  of  pol- 
icies and  procedures,  is  essential  if  prob- 
lems arising  from  planned  mass  disrup- 
tions of  college  campuses  are  to  be  han- 
dled adequately. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  1  which  sets  forth  the  12  guide- 
lines proposed  by  the  college  presidents 
assembled  at  the  John  La  Parge  Insti- 
tute. A  constructive,  far-sighted  ap- 
proach is  clearly  not  limited  to  Kent 
State  University.  The  article  follows: 
Campus  Disorder  Guide  Draited — Nini  Col- 
lege Heads  Urge  Firm  Stamd  Against 
Rkbels'  Tactics 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 

Nine  university  and  college  presidents 
urged  yesterday  that  their  colleagues  across 
the  country  refuse  to  negotiate  with  student 
protesters  under  duress  and  reject  requests 
for  amnesty  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  presidents  drew  up  their  guidelines 
after  meeting  m  an  informal  conference  June 
11  and  12  at  the  John  La  Farge  Institute, 
106  West  56th  Street.  The  conference,  con- 
vened to  exchange  views  on  the  disorders 
that  wracked  American  campuses  in  the  last 
academic  year,  was  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Knights  of  Colimibus.  More  private  ses- 
sions are  planned  for  the  future. 

The  conference  was  organized  by  the  Rev 
Thurston  N.  Davis,  director  of  the  Jolm  La 
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Farge  Institute,  which  was  founded  in  1064 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  La  Farge,  the 
Jesuit  who  was  the  editor  of  America  maga- 
zine. 

The  conference  was  held  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Dumont  F.  Kenny,  president 
of  York  CoUege,  a  branch  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity in  Flushing,  Queens.  Other  City  Uni- 
versity college  presidents  who  participated 
were  Dr.  James  A.  Colston,  Bronx  Community 
College,  and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  McMurray 
Queens  College. 

DONOVAN  a  participant 
Participants  from  private  Institutions  were 
James  B.  Donovan,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn; 
Arthur  O.  Etevldson,  Wagner  College,  Staten 
Island;  Clifford  Lord,  Hofstra  University 
Hampstead,  L.I.,  the  Rev.  Gregory  Nugent! 
Manhattan  College,  a  Roman  CathoUc  insti- 
tution, Riverdale;  William  O.  Caples  Ken- 
yon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  and  J.  Osborn 
Fuller,  Fairlelgh  Dickinson  University,  Ruth- 
erford, N.J. 

Dr.  Kenny  and  Dr.  McMurray  met  with 
reporters  yesterday  at  the  John  La  Farge  In- 
sUtuUon.  Dr.  Kenny  said  that  coUege  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  "cannot 
take  the  battering"  they  sustained  in  the 
last  academic  year  without  affecting  the  deli- 
cate fabric  of  university  life. 

•'A  campus,"  he  said,  "Is  not  as  thick 
skinned  as  a  city  haU  or  an  army  division  " 

Dr.  McMurray  said  that  had  guldeUnes 
been  more  clearly  outUned  during  the  last 
academic  year,  the  country's  campuses  would 
have  seen  less  violence.  Queens  College  of 
which  Dr.  McMurray  is  president,  was  the 
scene  of  prolonged  disruptions  that  led  to 
poUce  intervention. 

GTTIDELnnEB    AKE    LISTED 

The  12  guidelines  reconunended  by  the  La 
Farge  Institute  conference  to  all  American 
university  and  coUege  presidents  are  similar 
to  toe  policy  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Board 
^  Higher  Education  of  New  York  foIIowinK 
the  disruptions  on  the  campuses  of  the  City 
University's  colleges.  The  guidelines  are- 
f«„:,fi!^^"°"*  Po»cles  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  case  of  campus  violence  or  dis- 
own*'' "^If  I  ^*  thought  through,  establUhed 
and  published. 

2.  There  should  be  no  negotiation  of  de- 
mands under  duress.  l.e.,  when  personnel  are 
detained  or  buildings  occupied.  It  must  be 
made  clear  to  all  that  there  can  be  no 
amnesty  for  dvU  or  criminal  lawbreakers. 

3.  Students  should  be  reminded  of  the  ma- 
jor stake  they  have  In  answering  and  imple- 
menting a  basic  question  of  college  govern- 
ance: "Who  represents  the  students?"  When 
student  governments  are  representative  and 
legitimate,  college  administrations  should 
support    them    against    the    challenges    of 

coalitions"  and  "ad  hoc  committees,"  gen- 
erally a  tiny  minority  purporting  to  speak  for 
the  students. 

4.  University  faculties  must  face  up  to 
their  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  unpro- 
fessional and  irresponsible  conduct  of  those 
few  faciUty  members  who  have  engaged  In 
such  practices  as  manipulating  and  irritating 
students  for  their  own  partisan  and  poUtical 
goals. 

5.  Since  sensational  press  coverage  and 
mass  media  exposure  are  goals  of  the  more 
mlUtant  activists,  media  representaOves  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  mass  media  exploita- 
tion of  a  campus  disturbance  has  always 
exacerbated  it,  whUe  restrained  and  responsi- 
ble coverage  has  caused  many  campus  dis- 
turbances to  fade  quickly. 

6.  Student  confidence  in  their  faculty  and 
administration  can  be  enhanced  by  giving  re- 
sponsible students  a  chance  to  "carry  the 
ball." 

A   NEED   FOR    RiCOGNITION 

7.  Student  actions  must  be  assessed  against 
their  needs  for  personal  recognition,  status 
and  partisan  Interests.  Administrators  must 
listen  very  carefully  to  what  students  reaUy 
mean  when  stating  "demands I" 
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8.  The  methods  and  Instrumentality  for 
responding  to  student  demands  or  disorders 
should  be  appropriate  and  proportional,  e.g., 
the  printed  page  versus  verbal  message,  a 
large  assembly  versus  a  small,  representative 
group. 

9.  Faculty  involvement  and  support  must 
be  gained  by  Involving  faculty  members  early 
enough  so  that  the  "problem"  Is  also  their 
problem. 

10.  "Layers"  of  response  should  be  prepared 
to  prevent  escalation  of  issues  and  help  de- 
fuse crises.  Since  trivial  or  imaginary  Issues 
may  grow  into  major  demonstrations  and 
disorders,  it  Is  important  that  faculty  and 
administrators  respond  to  all  situations 
quickly  In  order  to  dlsi>el  rumors,  correct 
misinformation,  or  provide  time  to  take  the 
ateam  out  of  irrational  urges  and  Inventions. 

11.  With  much  campus  structure  and  func- 
tion polltlcallzed  and  stereotyped.  Informal 
occasions  and  events  should  be  provided  to 
bring  together  faculty,  students,  and  admin- 
istrators In  nonformal  and  unofficial  ways. 

12.  Channels  of  continuing  communica- 
tion must  be  maintained  and  care  taken  to 
"flll-ln"  each  incoming  freshman  class  so 
that  they  have  some  understanding  of  the 
antecedents  of  current  situations. 


BEN  NATHANSON,  PUBLISHER  AND 
COMMUNITY  LEADER 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  mcHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  a  time  when  newspaper 
mergers  have  resulted  in  many  one- 
newspaper  towns  acroes  the  country,  a 
healthy  development  in  the  newspaper 
industry  has  been  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  weekly  community  news- 
papers. 

The  foremost  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
developing  good  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  Mr.  Ben 
Nathanson,  publisher  of  the  Community 
News,  East-Side  Newspapers,  and  North- 
west SubuiiMui  Newspapers. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  weeklies 
which  are  nothing  more  than  give-away 
copies  filled  with  advertising,  Ben 
Nathanson  has  developed  newspapers 
which  have  close  ties  with  the  commu- 
nity and  report  on  community  news.  Not 
only  do  his  papers  tell  about  social  hap- 
penings but  discuss  critical  problems  of 
race  relations,  crime,  politics,  urban  re- 
development, and  war  and  peace. 

The  Nathanson  newspapers  now  serve 
200,000  famUies  in  the  tricounty  area  in 
and  around  Detroit. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  recently 
hailed  Ben  Nathanson's  30  years  as  a 
publisher  in  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Having  received  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  the  resolution 
follows: 

Housi  CoNCTTSREirr  Resolution  No.  118 
A  concurrent  resolution  saluting  the  Nathan- 
son newspapers  for  community  services 

Whereas  Bllchlgan's  largest  group  of  weekly 
suburban  newspapers,  comprising  nine  basic 
publications  and  sixteen  editions,  opened 
its  new  headquarters  in  East  Detroit  on  a 
two  acres  site  at  Ten  ISlle  and  Macomb 
Street,  with  central  offices  for  two  of  the 
main  groups,  the  East  Side  Newspapers  and 
the  Conununlty  News;  and 

Whereas  the  East  Side  Newspapers  publish 
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the  East  Side  Shopper,  East  Side  Booster 
and  East  Side  Express  In  Detroit,  Harper 
Woods  Community  News  and  Orosae  Pointe 
Press;  the  Iifocomb  County  editions  of  the 
Community  News  are  issued  for  Mount 
Clemens,  Saint  Clair  Shores,  East  Detroit, 
Rosevllle,  Praser,  Clinton  Township,  Warren 
and  Center  Line.  Completing  the  group  are 
the  Northwest  Suburban  Newspapers  ac- 
quired April  1968,  with  mastheads  of  the 
Northwest  Detrolter,  Southfleld  Record  and 
Oak  Park  News.  The  Nathanson  newspapers 
serve  some  200,000  families  in  the  tri-county 
area  In  and  around  Detroit;  and 

Whereas  In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Ben 
Nathanson,  publisher,  celebrated  thirty 
years  of  phenomenal  success  which  began  In 
1939  with  his  East  Side  Shopper,  then  titled 
the  East  JefTerson  Shopper,  with  office  opera- 
tions for  Its  first  two  years  conducted  from 
his  1937  Chevrolet  and  an  accommodation 
address  supplied  by  a  friendly  neighbor;  and 
Whereas,  Mr.  Nathanson's  weekly  column, 
"Slants  on  the  News",  was  awarded  the 
Michigan  Press  Association's  honor  for  ex- 
cellence In  editorial  column  writing.  The 
Southeastern  Detroit  Community  Council 
awarded  Mr.  Nathanson  a  citation  for  out- 
standing community  service:  and  In  1961  the 
Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  Detroit  hon- 
ored him  the  Blessed  Martin  Award  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  human  rela- 
tions;  and 

Whereas,  the  volunteer  civic  activities 
which  crowd  Mr.  Nathanson's  compressed 
schedule  exceeds  delineation  herein,  but  in- 
cludes key  executive  posts  with  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Detroit,  the  Michigan 
Anti-Defamation  League,  the  Citizens  for 
Schools,  the  Detroit  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  School  Needs,  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  for  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities; and  he  serves  similarly  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  Wayne  State 
University  Press  Club.  His  strength  of  char- 
acter and  personal  integrity  are  founded  in  a 
deep,  abiding  respect  for  the  individual,  and 
these  quaUties  permeate  his  Ufework  with 
and  for  his  fellowmen:  Now,  therefore  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  by  these  pres- 
ents tribute  be  accorded  to  salute  Mr.  Ben 
Nathanson  and  his  staff  for  newspapers  of 
widespread  Influence  to  bind  with  neighborly 
communication  a  large  segment  of  Michigan 
society  and  which  operate  to  offset  the  deper- 
sonalization of  the  twentieth  century  and 
maintain  a  valuable  conununlty  sense  of 
unity. 

Adopted  by  the  House  May  1,  1969. 
T.  Thos.  Thatcheb, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  May  15,  1969. 
Bebtl  I.  Kenton, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
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contrived  emotionalism,  and  substitution 
of  personal  prejudice  for  fact,  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey gets  the  news,  gets  it  first,  gets 
it  all,  gets  it  straight,  and  gives  it 
straight. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  that  no  one  knows  and 
covers  the  Capitol  HUl  "beat"  like  Joe 
McCaffrey,  and  5  minutes  of  his  news 
program  can  often  be  more  enlightening 
than  several  days  in  the  House  Chamber 

Yet.  while  he  is  thorough,  he  is  fair! 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  proponent  of 
only  one  point  of  view  or  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  to  be  a  potential  source  of 
news  for  Joe.  News  is  news,  and  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey is  clearly  a  "newsman's  news- 
man". 

Through  his  demonstrated  high  degree 
of  professionalism  and  competence  and 
his  characteristic  amiability,  Joe  enjoys 
and  has  earned  the  respect  of  people  in 
and  out  of  his  profession,  and  in  and  out 
of  Government. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  Joe  McCaffrey  for  25 
years  of  personal  accomplishment  and 
service  to  Congress  and  the  Nation. 


A  BILL  TO  CORRECT  AN  ERROR  IN 
OUR  NATIONAL  LABOR  LAW 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  MCCAFFREY 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  journalists  have  so  honored 
their  profession  and  made  so  great  a  con- 
tribution to  responsible  journalism  as  has 
Joe  McCaffrey,  able  commentator  for 
WMAL  television  and  radio  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  marking  his  25th  year  as  a  broad- 
caster. Joe  has  received  richly  deserved 
praise  and  congratulations  for  this  mile- 
stone in  a  brilliant  career. 

While  others  choose  the  path  of  cheap 
sensationalism,  defrauding  the  public 
through    distortion,    misrepresentation, 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  is  in- 
tended to  correct  10  years  of  error  in  our 
national  labor  law.  My  bill  is  designed 
to  stop  once  and  for  all  a  serious  second- 
ary boycott  loophole  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  work  extreme  hardship  on  the 
construction  industry. 

A  secondary  boycott  4s  a  technique  used 
by  unions  to  force  neutral  workmen  and 
neutral  business  firms  to  take  the  un- 
ion's side  In  a  labor  dispute  at  the  peril 
otherwise  of  themselves  becoming  union 
boycott  victims. 

In  1959  the  House  version  of  corrective 
labor  law  reform  outlawed  hot  cargo 
contracts  when  section  8(e)  was  written 
into  the  initial  draft  of  what  eventually 
was  to  become  the  Landnun-Griffln 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  section  made  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  and  an  employer 
to  agree  to  stop  doing  business  with  an- 
other employer  or  to  stop  handling  his 
products.  In  other  words,  section  8'e) 
banned  voluntary  secondary  boycott  con- 
tracts. 

But,  during  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  Landrum-GrifBn,  a  proviso 
applicable  to  the  construction  industry 
was  inserted  which  reads: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
(e)  shall  apply  to  an  agreement  between  a 
labor  organization  and  an  employer  in  the 
construction  industry  relating  to  the  con- 
tracting or  subcontracting  of  work  to  be  done 
at  the  site  of  the  construction,  alteration, 
painting,  or  repair  of  a  building,  structure  or 
other  work. 

This  loophole  created  8  years  of  judi- 
cial sparring  until  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  National  Woodwork  Manu- 


facturers Association  case  by  a  5-to-4 
decision  In  April  of  1967. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  In  that  case 
that  a  union  could  refuse  to  install  precut 
doors  In  a  housing  project  if  the  con- 
tractor was  not  bound  by  agreement 
to  use  ttiem  and  If  the  union  was  able  to 
show  that  the  use  of  such  doors  inter- 
fered with  the  union's  traditional  work 
at  the  construction  site.  The  majority  In 
effect,  opened  the  door  for  certain  prod- 
uct boycotts  so  as  to  permit  goods  to  be 
kept  off  the  public  markets  unless  they 
flret  have  the  sanction  of  certain  unions 
The  proviso  I  have  mentioned  gave  the 
court  majority  cause  to  render  this  de- 
clslon. 

Under  this  theory  few  technological 
advances  In  the  construction  field  can 
escape  a  labor  union's  secondary  boycott 

,      14  ^^  ?.^?^^  ^  ^*^«  mentioned  has 
legalized  still  a  further  evil.  Under  the 

hJinS,"".."^  ^^  language  the  powerful 
building  trades  unions  have  been  able 
in  many  areas  to  monopolize  big  con- 
struction jobs  for  the  unions.  They  do 
his  usually  by  getting  general  contrac- 
tors to  agree  to  do  business  only  with 
subcontractors  whose  employees  are 
union  members. 

Once  such  an  agreement  is  made  It  Is 
enforceable  and  subcontractors  In  the 
area  whose  employees  have  not  chosen 
to  organize  are  frozen  out  of  Important 
construction  projects.  This  practice  Is 
wrong  in  pari;  because  it  violates  the  spir- 
it of  our  labor  laws  by  forcing  unions  on 
employees  who  have  not  freely  chosen 
to  be  represented  by  a  union.  It  is  wrong 
also  because  it  monopolizes  the  bidding 
on  construction  projects  and  thereby 
artificially  inflates  building  costs  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public 

My  bill  closes  these  secondary  boycott 
loopholes  m  the  construction  Industry 
by  deleting  the  exemption  for  the  indus- 
try. It  puts  employers  and  union  of- 
ficials In  the  building  trades  on  the  same 
equal  footing  with  others  in  the  world 
or  labor-management  relations.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  certain  unions  or  certain 
employers  should  be  given  privileges 
others  do  not  have.  If  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  hot  cargo  agreements  are  bad 
for  the  Nation,  how  can  they  be  good 
lor  the  construction  industry? 

"nie  need  for  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  obvious.  In  this  period 
of  extreme  building  costs,  much  of  which 
anse  from  extreme  wage  demands  and 
union  restrictions,  the  attempt  by  cer- 
tain groups  within  the  building  industry 
to  maintain  higher  costs  by  excluding 
certain  products  and  certain  subcontrac- 
tors from  the  market  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. My  biU  would  go  a  long  way  in 
naltmg  restrictive  work  practices  and 
leatherbeddlng.  It  would  restore  freedom 
to  the  construction  industry— the  free- 
aom  to  use  whatever  products  and  sub- 
contractors the  constructors  desire. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  will  urge  the 
committee  to  put  an  end  to  these  boy- 
cotts now  permitted  under  the  section 
8(e)  proviso  for  the  construction  indus- 
try. I  believe  that  my  bill  is  the  proper 
vehicle  to  accomplish  this  goal  that  will 
Benefit  all  Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FLORIDA  MEMBERS  INTRODUCE 
ANnSMUT  LEGISLA-nON 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 


^^:,  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nine 
^orida  Democratic  Members  of  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  today  are  in- 
troducing legislation  patterned  after  a 
New  York  State  statute  upheld  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  prohibit  porno- 
graphic materials  going  to  America's 
youth. 

The  Members— Robert  L.  p  Sikes 
Crestview;  Charles  E.  Bennett.  Jackson- 
^Ue;  Jambs  A.  Haley.  Sarasota;  Dante 
B.  Pascell.  Miami;  Paul  G.  Rogers,  West 
Palm  Beach;  Claude  D.  Pepper,  Miami- 
Don  Puqua,  Altha;  Sam  M.  Gibbons' 
Tampa,  and  Bill  Chappell.  Ocala— have 
written  the  Attorney  General  for  a  re- 
port on  the  bill,  and  called  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  legislation. 

Under  the  legislation,  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  to  knowingly  sell 
offer  for  sale,  loan,  deliver,  distribute  or 
provide  to  a  minor  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  through  the  mails  material 
which  is  defined  as  "harmful  to  minors" 
under  the  bill. 

It  would  further  be  a  Federal  crime  un- 
der the  biU  to  knowingly  exhibit  to  a 
minor  a  motion  picture,  show,  or  presen- 
tation which  falls  in  the  "harmful  to 
mmors"  category. 

For  some  time  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  that  "obscenity  is  not  within 
the  area  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech  of  press."  In  April  of  last  year 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Ginsberg 
against  New  York  (390  U.S.  629).  that  a 
New  York  statute  was  constitutional 
which  prohibited  the  sale  to  persons  un- 
der 17  years  of  age  of  materials  defined 
to  be  obscene  to  them  even  though  the 
same  material  might  not  be  obscene  to 
adults. 

This  bill  is  patterned  after  the  New 
York  statute  which  was  upheld  in  the 
Ginsberg  case.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Court's  decision  that  this  approach  to  the 
problem  of  keeping  smut  out  of  the  hands 
of  our  youth  would  be  held  constitutional. 
The  Congress  has  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. That  is  what  this  biU  would  do. 
and  we  do  not  believe  any  constitutionai 
freedoms  are  being  violated. 

The  bill  would  further  remove  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  on  the  factual  issue 
of  harmfulness  to  minors,  that  is 
whether  a  particular  material  or  movie 
is  "harmful  to  minors"  as  defined  by  the 
bill.  What  might  be  considered  "harmful 
to  minors"  In  some  areas  might  not  be 
considered  such  in  other  areas.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  beneficial  to  permit 
varying  decisions  on  this  point  in  the  dis- 
trict courts,  and  the  Congress  is  within 
its  constitutionai  powers  in  so  limiting 
the  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  flow  of  smut  material  to  our  youth 
is  reaching  alarming  proportions.  Our 
youth  must  be  protected.  With  our  mod- 
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em  means  of  communications  and  trans- 
portation, it  is  almost  impossible  for  par- 
ents to  keep  this  type  of  material  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  children.  Porno- 
paphlc  movies  and  obscene  material  can 
lead  to  antisocial  behavior  among  our 
young  people,  and  contributes  to  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  all  types  of  sordid 
behavior.  Examples  of  this  degeneracy 
are  found  in  national  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  and  films 

We  are  hopeful  that  committee  action 
f^ffS°"  ^,  ta^^en  on  this  proposal  so 
that  the  youth  can  be  protected  from  the 
ever-increasing  smut  traffic  in  this 
country.  "' 

A  copy  of  the  bill  foUows: 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disaeminaUon  through 
interstate  commerce  or  the  maUs  of  ma- 
terlals  harmful  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhl- 

hi^^i  ?i  ™°''**   **   °*'»«'"   presentations 
narmful  to  such  persons 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^l^f'^ntative,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a» 
chapter  71  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"5  1466.   Exposing   minors   to  harmful   ma- 
terials 

knoS^ngly- *"  "^  "'^^^'^  '°'  ^""^  ^'°'' 
"(1)  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  loan,  or  deliver 

ioi^^^nor-'^*"^  "^  "^""^'^  "^^  "^'"^ 
"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawlne 
sculpture,  motion  picture  fllm^  or  sS« 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc 
abuse  and  which  U  harmful  to  minors!  or 

(B)  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  print- 
ed   inatter,   however   reproduced,   or   sound 
recording  which   contains  explicit   and   de- 
ta  ed   verbal   descriptions  or  narrative   ac- 
counts of  sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct 
or  sado-masochistic  abuse  and  which  taken 
as  a  whole,  Is  harmful  to  minors   or 
"(2)   to  exhibit  to  a  minor  a  motion  pic- 
M^'*^        ■  °'  °^^"  presentation  which— 
(A)   has  moved   in   interstate  commerce 
or  through  the  malls,  """tree 

"(B)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct  or 
sado-masochistic  abuse,  and 

"(C)  is  harmful  to  minors. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  thu  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for 

th!„  f^n°£^*'  ^""^  ^^^^^  ^^  fi^ed  Jiot  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or 
subsequent  offense.  =^»ua 

"(c)  As  used  in  thU  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'minor'  means  any  oerson 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

"(2)  The  term  'nudity  means  the  showing 
of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic 
area  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  less  than  a 
fuUy  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
^e  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depiction  of 
^a4       '^^^  genitals  in  a  dUcernibly  turgid 

"(3)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts 
of  mastiirbation,  homosex\ialltv,  sexual  inter- 
course,  physical  contact  with  a  person's 
clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area  or 
buttocks,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  female,  phvsl- 
cal  contact  with  her  breast.  •  f  .'=" 

"(4)  The  term  'sexual  excitement'  means 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female  gem- 
tals  in  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"(5)  The  term  'sado-masochistic  abuse* 
means  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
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person  cl*d  in  undergarments,  a  mask,  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  pbyalcaUy  re- 
strained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(6)  The  term  'harmful  to  minors'  means 
that  quality  of  any  description  or  representa- 
tion. In  whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexual  con- 
duct, sexual  excitement,  or  sado-masochlstlc 
abuse,  which — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pnm- 
ent,  shameful,  or  morbid  interest  of  minors; 
"(B)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  conmiunlty  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  la  siUtable  material  for 
minors;  and 

"(C)  la  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance  for  minors. 

"(7)  The  term  'knowingly'  means  having 
general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know, 
or  a  belief  <»  ground  for  belief  which  war- 
rants fiu^her  Inspection  or  Inquiry  of 

"(A)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  In  subsection  (a)  which 
Is  reasonably  svisceptlble  of  examination  by 
the  defendant,  and  i 

"(B)   the  age  of  the  minor." 
(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  cbapter  71 
of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by   adding   at   the  end    the   foUowlng  new 
ltea><- 

•n468.-  Exposing    minors    to    harmful    ma- 
terials." 

Stc.  a.  (a)  The  Supreme  Court  shall  not 
nave  Jurisdiction  imder  section  1252  or  1253 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  review  any 
determination  made  under  section  1466  of 
Utle  18,  United  Stotes  Code,  that  any  ma- 
terial described  In  subsecUon  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion Is  harmful  to  minors. 

(b)  The  coiu^  of  appeals  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction  under  section  1291  or  1292  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  review  any 
determination  made  under  section  1466  of 
UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  that  any  ma- 
terial described  in  subsection  (a)  of  that 
section  Is  harmful  to  minors. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  sUUeth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WILLIAM  R.  BOWDOIN  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  NATURE  OP  DISSENT  AND 
ITS  PLACE  IN  SOCIETY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GXOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  8.  1969 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague.  Congress- 
man Carl  Vinson,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  thought-provoking  speech  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Bowdoin,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Georgia 
delivered  at  the  graduation  ceremonies 
on  June  6.  1969.  at  Georgia  CoUege  in 
Milledgeville,  Ga.  Mr.  Bowdoin  was 
chairman  of  the  Bowdoin  Commission 
which  conducted  a  study  and  issued  an 
informative  report  on  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment during  the  administration  of 
former  Gov.  Carl  Sanders. 

I  think  this  speech  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
submit  it,  therefore,  for  insertion  in  the 
Record: 

Address  bt  WnxiAM  R.  Bowdoin 
Dr.  Bunting.  Members  of  the  Graduating 

Class,  Trustees,  Staff,  Faculty,  Parents  and 

Friends  of  Georgia  CoUege. 
On    the   pages   of    this   fine    Institution's 

illustrious  history  are  recorded  the   names 

of  many  renowned  individuals  who  have  vis- 


ited hare  and  have  been  honored  by  an 
InvitoUon  to  speak  to  tlie  student  body  I 
am  prtvUeged  to  stand  where  they  have 
stood,  but  I  cannot  lay  cl«dm  to  their  greait 
aooompllshmente.  It  Is  regrettable  I  do  not 
poeeeas  the  eloquence  of  diction  to  properly 
ezprees  my  deep  apprecUtlon  for  the  honor 
you  have  accorded,  so  I  wlU  Jmt  resort  to 
two  of  the  nicest  words  in  the  n?ngi|ffti  i^n- 
guage  and  say,  thank  you. 

The  ceremony  today  slgnlfles  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  •  flrst  major  endeavor  of 
the  members  of  this  class.  I  shall  remember 
with  unbounded  pride  the  opportunity  to 
share  the  ocoaaion  with  you.  The  grey  clouds 
of  sadness  a  time  of  parting  at  graduation 
often  brings  wUl  soon  be  rolled  back  by  the 
sunshine  of  (^portunlty  and  challenge  that 
awaits  each  of  you  in  a  changing  world. 

Whatever  course  you  may  chart  for  your 
o«reer,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  proper 
influence  and  leadership  in  mending  a  torn 
society  is  yours  to  a  higher  degree  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history. 

I  could  attempt  to  apeak  in  platitudes 
with  emphasis  for  this  occasion  on  the  good- 
ness of  all  your  surroundings.  That  woiUd 
be  an  Imposition  on  your  tolerance  and  an 
Insult  to  yotu-  InteUlgence.  That  unfortu- 
nately is  not  the  kind  of  society  and  world 
Into  which  you  now  move. 

Therefore.  I  wUl  speak  briefly  about  your 
new  environs  and  responsibilities  you  have 
toward  the  preservaUon  and  expansion  of 
a  decent  society. 

My  remarks  wiU  be  addressed  primarily  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  but  I  hope 
parents  and  friends  will  listen  because  you. 
too,  have  a  continuing  responslbiUty  to  theee 
wonderful  young  ladlee  and  gentlemen. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  will  disagree  with 
my  comments.  That  Is  still  your  privilege 
and  I  pray  that  you  never  lose  It. 

When  you  receive  your  diploma  this  morn- 
ing, you  cross  the  threshold  Into  fiUl  ciU- 
zenshlp.  As  one  of  a  generation  over  thirty 
I  welcome  you.  We  want  and  need  your  help 
because  we  respect  and  trust  you. 

The  relatively  few  years  since  the  mem- 
bers of  your  class  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
have  brought  many  changes  in  the  philos- 
ophy and  acUvltles  of  our  people.  Some  have 
been  for  the  better,  others  leave  a  big  ques- 
tion. Some  have  been  necessary;  some  have 
been  an  Imposition. 

Lest  you  draw  any  erroneous  conclusions 
about  my  attitude,  I  want  to  make  It  crystcU 
clear  that  I  do  not  share  a  feeling  of  hope- 
lessnees  for  our  coimtry's  future  expressed 
by  the  fainthearted.  I  do,  however,  have  a 
strong  feeUng  of  concern  about  the  growing 
disease  of  apathy  infecting  too  many  of  our 
people.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  using 
tolerance  as  an  excuse  Instead  of  the  virtue 
It  Is.  I  am  concerned  that  we  permit  the 
extreme  mlnoritiee  to  reflect  adversely  upon 
the  vast  majority  of  decent  people  of  all  ages 
I  am  concerned  that  today  as  never  before 
in  our  history  we  are  prepared  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  own  destiny,  yet  never  have 
we  been  so  confused  about  where  that  des- 
tiny lies. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  what  U 
now  the  United  States  was  a  great  land  when 
It  was  discovered,  but  it  took  men  and 
women  of  character,  courage,  vision.  abUlty 
faith  and  understanding  to  make  It  a  great 
nation.  Only  the  dominance  of  these  quali- 
ties can  keep  It  great.  These  quaUUes  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 
but  only  by  the  dedication  and  loyalty 
within  his  heart.  ioya^iy 

Proof  of  this  is  the  great  work  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,  George  Washington  Carver 
and  the  late  Dr.  Rufus  Clement,  for  thirty 
years  president  of  Atlanta  University.  The 
strong  character  and  gentle  but  firm  and  able 
hand  of  these  dedicated  men  have  made  a 
contribution  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
well-being  of  our  area  and  nation  that  wlU 
benefit  people  of  all  races  for  generations  to 
come,  if  their  teachings  are  heeded. 
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I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
this  nation  was  biUlt  by  the  common  people 
as  often  suggested.  It  was  built  by  uncommon 
people.  Uncommon  in  the  sense  of  possessing 
a  desire  to  work,  a  wUUngness  to  sacrifice  if 
need  be,  to  study,  to  buUd  upon  a  firm  foun- 
dation  of  loyalty  and  understanding  among 
all  people.  Underglrded  by  this  philosophy 
the  uncommon  people  have  pointed  the  way 
to  a  better  life  for  all  who  follow  their 
example  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  former  heroes  of  France,  Mar- 
shal  Petaln,  after  France's  fall  in  World  War 
II,  said,  "Our  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  stronger 
than  our  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We  wanted  to  have 
more  than  we  wanted  to  give.  We  spared  effort 
and  met  disaster." 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  everywhere  to- 
day that  more  and  more  basically  good  psopie 
are  doing  nothing  to  correct  an  apathetic 
attitude  toward  the  preservation  and  proper 
expansion  of  those  basic  fundamental  prln- 
ciples  upon  which  this  nation  was  founded— 
reverence  for  God,  loyalty  to  country,  respect 
for  the  law,  and  the  proper  discharge  of  Indl- 
vldual  responsibility. 

These  are  the  principles  that  through  the 
years  have  Inspired  young  men  and  women 
to  dream  dreams  and  older  men  and  women 
to  work  for  a  future  they  will  probably  never 
live  to  see — principles  for  which  men  have 
fought  and  given  their  llfeblood  to  preserve 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  principles  that  for  genera- 
tions  have  been  the  rallying  point  to  build 
courage  when  courage  seemed  to  fall— to 
regain  faith  when  there  seemed  little  cause 
for  faith,  and  to  create  hope  when  hope  be- 
comes forlorn. 

Today  this  great  bulwark  of  Inspiration  and 
strength  is  being  pressured  by  every  avail- 
able means  that  can  be  dreamed  up  by  those 
who  would  like  to  see  it  crimible  and  fall— 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  the  pattern 
of  their  action  was  set  by  our  forebears  in 
1776.  Nothing  could  be  more  Incorrect. 

Those  gallant  men  and  women  of  1776  were 
teachers,  doctors,  preachers,  farmers,  mer- 
chants, bankers,  lawyers,  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. They  owned  their  businesses,  their  land, 
practiced  their  professions  and,  imder  God, 
had  hopes  of  growing  in  affluence  and  in- 
fluence as  the  result  of  their  abilities  and 
hard  work.  They  were  not  ordinary  people 
voicing  ordinary  complaints.  The  men  who 
fought  under  Washington  were  not  a  name- 
less impoverished  people.  Little  men  and  big 
men.  they  placed  In  Jeopardy  their  lands, 
their  businesses,  their  loved  ones,  and  their 
Uves.  They  were  England's  finest  Englishmen 
and  were  never  so  truly  English  as  in  ihe 
hoxir  of  revolution.  But  this  was  no  revolu- 
tion of  little  men  filled  with  Wg  hates,  but 
a  revolution  of  big  men  who  hated  little- 
ness In  government  and  were  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Edmund  Burke  said.  "For  evil  to  triumph, 
good  men  have  but  to  do  nothing." 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
said.  "Every  right  ImpUes  a  responsibility: 
every  possession  an  obligation,  and  every 
opportunity  a  duty." 

This  sound  philosophy  hurls  a  challenge 
to  you  and  me  and  we  cannot  sidestep  it  in 
the  hope  someone  else  will  pick  It  up. 

Those  who  roam  the  countryside  shout- 
ing about  freedom,  flailing  others  who  refuse 
to  do  their  bidding,  should  be  reminded  that 
a  reckless  abuse  of  freedom  so  prevalent  in 
their  actions  turns  freedom  into  a  terrible 
mockery. 

Those  who  preach  non-violence  but  en- 
courage violation  of  the  law  have  In  fact 
crtxited  more  violence,  strife  and  turmoil 
than  has  been  known  In  our  nation's  history. 
The  right  to  protest,  to  air  grievamces  has 
been  privilege  enjoyed  since  our  country's 
beginning,  but  it  has  never  Included  the 
right  of  the  protesters  to  deny  others  by  any 
available  means  the  right  they  claim. 

Thoee  who  subscribe  to  this  concept 
should  be  reminded  that  fair  debate  and 
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honest  opposition  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  our  democracy,  but  must  never  be  sup- 
planted with  vilification  and  bigotry. 

The  privileges  we  enjoy  as  free  people  do 
not  necessarily  in  time  become  our  Inalien- 
able rights. 

A  democracy  is  not  a  relf-perpetuating 
form  of  government,  but  depends  upon  the 
character  and  abilities  and  contribution  of 
each  generation  for  its  survival  and  expan- 
sion. 

All  sound-thinking  individuals  realize  that 
regardless  of  our  personal  preference  or 
opinion,  we  must  live  within  the  law  with 
the  same  dignity  and  pride  that  has  marked 
our  people  from  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tion. If  this  Is  to  be  accomplished,  we  can- 
not sit  In  silence  and  surrender  to  unwar- 
ranted demands  of  the  howling,  screeching 
mobs  who  mock  the  law  by  acts  of  violence 
and  spit  on  those  who  wear  the  uniform 
of  authority. 

What  Inspires  the  action  of  these  mis- 
guided creatures?  I  have  no  positive  proof, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  a  recent  statement 
by  Gus  Hall,  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
USA,  when  he  said,  "Fronts  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  don't  need  them.  We've  got 
student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
going  for  us." 

How  much  longer  will  responsible  citizens 
tolerate  the  actions  of  such  groups  while  the 
cream  of  American  manhood  Is  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam  and  on  other  foreign 
shores?  How  much  longer,  In  good  conscience 
and  in  good  faith  toward  our  fighting  forces 
and  our  nation  can  we  tolerate  It? 

We  have  been  represented  In  South  Viet- 
nam since  1950  when  the  first  advisory  team 
was  sent  there.  We  have  been  locked  four 
years  in  mortal  combat,  on  the  defensive,  and 
what  have  we  accomplished?  The  lose  of 
more  than  36,000  American  boys  killed,  more 
than  150,000  wounded,  many  disabled  for 
life,  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $100  billion 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers'  money,  exclu- 
sive of  $23  billion  more  wasted  on  lU-de- 
slgned  aircraft  and  other  armament.  During 
this  period  there  has  been  established  In 
South  Vietnam,  if  reports  are  true,  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  governments  the  world  has 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Is  this  a  Just  reason  for  pride?  Certainly  not. 

I  readily  admit  my  Intolerance  of  those 
who  make  a  Joke  of  patriotism  because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  who  still  stands  with  pride  and 
a  little  misty-eyed  when  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  Is  played  or  the  flag  passes  In  re- 
view. I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  virith 
all  my  heart  thjs  is  still  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth,  but  within  it  live  some  very  dis- 
reputable individuals  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges afforded  by  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  decent  people.  I  also  happen 
to  be  one  who  long  since  has  grown  tired  of 
American  boys  being  sacrlflced  for  aimless 
political  missions  the  world  over.  But 
whether  we  approve  the  cause  or  not,  I 
also  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  every 
able-bodied  man  should  be  ready  to  answer 
"present"  when  his  name  is  called  for  service 
In  the  armed  forces  of  otir  nation.  Both  moral 
and  military  strength  must  be  maintained. 

Mrs.  Bowdoin  and  I  are  proud  and  fortu- 
nate parents  who  every  day  turn  to  God  In 
gratitude  that  our  older  son  has  returned 
safely  after  1300  hours  of  combat  flying  as 
a  helicopter  gunshlp  pilot  In  Vietnam.  Our 
younger  son  is  preparing  to  follow  in  his 
brother's  footsteps. 
We  live  in  a  time  of  strange  concepts. 
We  boast  of  our  greatest  era  of  prosperity 
and  hear  more  about  poverty  than  at  any 
time  In  the  history  of  America.  Honest  pov- 
erty deserves  the  concerted  and  prayerful 
attention  of  all  who  are  blessed  with  a  better 
life. 

Professional  poverty,  encouraged  by  Fed- 
eral hand-outs  now  reaching  into  the  third 
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generation.  Is  repulsive  to  all  concept  of  de- 
cency and  ambition. 

Yet  we  hear  all  too  little  about  the  real 
poverty  that  confronts  us — the  poverty  of 
character,  morality  and  courage.  Instead  of 
affluence  being  a  blessing,  we  are  allowing 
it  to  become  a  terrible  agony. 

The  American  private  enterprise  system,  al- 
though under  constant  attack,  has  proven 
through  the  years  to  be  the  greatest  anti- 
poverty  program  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Within  the  last  six  years  alone,  more  than 
ten  million  new  Jobs  have  been  created — new 
Jobs  affording  a  living  wage  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  dignity  that  generates  ambition. 

In  a  time  of  greatest  necessity  for  higher 
education,  we  are  experiencing  throughout 
the  nation  unbelievable  destruction  of  physi- 
cal facilities  and  moral  fiber  in  our  colleges 
and  luiiversitles.  Impossible  demands  are  be- 
ing made  upon  administrators  of  colleges  and 
universities  by  students  aided  by  outside 
agitators  and  some  faculty  members  who  are 
traitors  to  their  commitment. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  spend  an 
evening  of  round  table  discussion  with  a 
group  of  college  students.  It  was  a  very  en- 
joyable occasion.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  the  vast  majority  of  ovir  young  men 
and  women  are  better  educated  and  more 
responsible  than  ever  before.  Students  In  in- 
stltutloiis  of  higher  learning  have  some  legiti- 
mate complaints.  They  are  entitled  to  be 
heard,  and  their  recommendations  considered 
and  adopted  when  appropriate  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  college  or  university,  but  stu- 
dents cannot  be  given  control  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  A  student's  primary  mis- 
sion Is  the  pursuit  of  education  and  not  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  college  in  accord- 
ance with  personal  desires.  There  are  many 
examples  of  the  results  the  latter  develop- 
ment produces. 

A  great  philosopher  once  said,  "Those  who 
do  not  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It." 

There  Is  an  old  Turkish  saying,  "Read  new 
books  but  old  proverbs."  New  books  stimulate 
a  vision  of  the  future  and  old  proverbs  con- 
tain the  convictions  from  experience  that 
men  must  live  by.  We  must  retain  from  the 
past  all  that  Is  sound  and  good  and  Just,  and 
use  It  today  In  building  for  the  future.  In  our 
building  we  must  be  willing  to  change  when 
change  Is  required. 

The  members  of  your  generation  and  mine 
must  make  every  effort  to  blend  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  and  abilities  of  the  present  to 
provide  a  future  richer  In  advantages  and 
opportunities  and  freedom  than  have  been 
ours  to  receive.  This  means  Individual  dedi- 
cation and  cooperation. 

As  Clarence  Manlon  has  said,  "It  must  be 
remembered  that  95%  of  the  peace,  order 
and  welfare  existing  In  human  society  Is  al- 
ways produced  by  the  conscientious  practice 
of  man-to-man  Justice  and  person-to-person 
charity." 

I  believe  we  can  correct  many  of  our  social 
and  political  deficiencies  by  placing  less  em- 
phasis on  minorities  and  majorities,  and  giv- 
ing more  stress  to  the  individual.  This  Is  the 
American  way.  America  is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  the  individual  whose  personality 
Is  Inviolate  because  he  Is  created  In  the  Image 
of  God.  Our  rights  come  from  the  Creator,  not 
from  some  organization  to  which  we  may 
belong.  This  sacred  truth  Is  proclaimed  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  although  some  in  high  places  would 
have  us  believe  otherwise. 

These  documents  Intend  that  all  citizens 
should  be  recognized  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  color,  for  their  individual  worth,  and  must 
always  have  opportunities  to  Improve  them- 
selves and  their  lot  In  life,  but  must  always 
discharge  properly  the  concept  of  Individual 
responsibilities  tar  good  citizenship  placed 
upon  them  by  our  founding  fathers. 
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The  key  words  in  the  whole  American  sys- 
tem are  "Individual"  and  "opportunity." 
These  words  can  never  be  translated  to  mean 
mobs  and  demands.  Individual  opportunity 
can  never  be  truthfully  transposed  to  read 
group  guarantees. 

That  is  why  It  disturbs  me  to  see  many  of 
our  yoimg  people  who,  instead  of  attracting 
attention  by  dignity  and  worthwhile  achieve- 
ment, resort  to  some  weird  personal  appear- 
ance or  boisterous  acts  of  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing  but  trouble.  Where  are 
the  parents  of  these  wayward  individuals? 

Any  individual  who  damns  the  land  of  his 
birth,  desecrates  our  fiag,  and  mocks  Him 
who  died  on  Calvary's  cross  Is  a  disgrace  to 
the  concept  of  a  nation  created  under  God. 

One  of  the  greatest  Justices  ever  to  sit  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  days 
when  that  court  was  honored  and  revered 
throughout  the  world,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  said.  "As  life  Is  action  and  passion, 
It  Is  required  of  us  that  we  should  share  In 
the  action  and  passion  of  our  times  at  the 
peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 

My  young  friends,  your  contribution  to 
strong  and  constructive  leadership  can  mean 
much  to  a  troubled  nation.  Our  adversaries 
within  this  country  are  small  In  number  but 
loud  In  voice.  Our  cooperative  efforts  can 
diminish  their  Influence  rather  than  allow 
It  to  spread. 

Too  many  of  our  people  today  are  saying, 
"Well,  I  am  Just  one  person  and  there  Is  very 
little  I  can  do."  Our  very  poor  voting  record 
bears  out  this  tragic  attitude.  A  one-man 
cheering  section  in  a  50.000  seat  capacity 
stadium  is  muted  by  the  vastness  of  the 
structure,  but  add  that  one  voice  to  50.000 
others  and  you  have  your  answer.  Our  destiny 
In  the  final  analysis  rests  with  the  acts  of 
Individual  citizens  because  the  unit  of  our 
society  Is  the  Individual. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  you  to  develop  strong 
and  meaningful  convictions.  Be  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  about  your  convictions  and 
stand  for  something  worthwhile.  Don't  Just 
sit  Idly  by  while  the  flames  of  misunder- 
standing and  strife  and  discord  envelop  you. 

Make  it  your  business  to  be  Informed,  to 
know  what  Is  going  on  In  your  community, 
your  state  and  your  nation.  Get  the  facts. 
Communicate  your  opinion  to  those  In  whom 
you  entrust  the  management  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  community  affairs.  You  ask  the 
Impoeslble  of  these  representatives  when  you 
don't  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  opinion 
and  let  them  know  what  you  stand  for. 
When  you  are  too  otherwise  occupied  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  cast  an  intelligent  ballot 
for  the  candidate  of  your  choice,  you  forfeit 
your  right  to  criticize  the  results.  If  you 
feel  your  representatives  are  rights,  support 
them.  If  you  think  they  are  wrong,  tell  them 
why  you  think  they  are  wrong.  They  are  en- 
tltied  to  that  consideration. 

That  great  American.  General  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  said.  "There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  America  that  faith,  love  of  freedom. 
Intelligence  and  energy  of  her  citizens  can- 
not cure."  I  believe  that  and  pledge  to  each 
of  you  my  full  support  and  active  coopera- 
tion in  a  Joint  effort  to  Insure  continued 
sound  growth  and  development  of  this  won- 
derful land  of  ours. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pride  the 
honor  of  participating  In  your  program  to- 
day. To  all  of  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
this  graduating  class,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

I  have  great  faith  and  confidence  In  your 
ability  and,  as  you  march  toward  even 
greater  achievements  in  the  years  ahead,  I 
hope  your  thoughts  and  actioiu  will  be 
guided  by  a  simple  philosophy — have  cour- 
age tempered  with  humility;  ambition  tem- 
pered with  moderation:  sound  Judgment 
tempered  with  understanding,  and  above  all, 
"do  Justly,  love  mercv,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God." 
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LOW- WAGE  LURES  SOUTH  OP  THE 
BORDER 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OV   NKW   JWMSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  focus  attention  on  the  serious 
problem  of  "runaway  plants"  across  the 
Mexican-American  border  that  threat- 
ens to  undermine  American  wage 
standards. 

The  dimension  of  this  problem  was  re- 
cently described  in  an  article  "Low- 
Wage  Lures  South  of  the  Border"  by  Da- 
vid T.  Lopez,  «)pearing  in  the  June  is- 
sue of  the  American  Federationalist.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  this  ar- 
ticle at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
-  Mr.<Ij(V)ez  states  in  his  article : 
"TB©  -r,800-mlle-long  border  area  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  Is  one  of  sharp 
contrasts.  There  are  lush,  orange  groves  and 
arid  goat  co\intry,  deep  canyons  and  flat- 
lands,  teeming  urban  centers  and  desolate 
wastelands. 

As  far  back  as  one  cares  to  go,  however, 
there  has  been  one  common  denominates  for 
the  land  and  the  people  of  the  border:  a 
chronic,  pervasive  poverty  that  has  Joined 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico In  an  endless  communion  of  despair. 

For  generations,  the  root  of  the  economic 
problem  has  been  the  worker  who  resides  In 
Mexico,  where  the  living  Is  cheap,  but  who  Is 
allowed  by  a  twisted  Immigration  law  to  work 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  'commuter'  as  he  Is  known, 
will  work  for  as  little  as  35  or  50  cents  an 
hour  so  he  Is  eagerly  sought  out  by  employ- 
ers while  many  United  States  residents  are 
unemployed  most  of  the  year. 

When  a  tinton  on  the  border  strikes  there 
Is  an  endless  supply  of  commuter  strike- 
breakers, delighted  to  work  at  the  federal 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  insidious  new  dimen- 
sion has  been  added  to  this  old  problem 
of  cheap  labor  importing  by  low-wage 
American  industry.  A  new  plan — the 
border  industrialization  program — is,  in 
effect,  exporting  jobs  of  American  work- 
ers to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  the 
availability  of  cheap,  "sweat-shop"  labor. 
The  plan,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Mexican  Government  and — incredibly — 
by  our  Government  as  well,  encourages 
American  companies  to  set  up  shop  along 
a  zone  some  12 '/2  miles  deep,  just  across 
the  border  into  Mexico.  Among  attrac- 
tions offered  are  special  tax  and  tariff 
concessions  by  Mexico,  similar  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States,  and  plen- 
tifiil  labor  at  'sweat-shop,"  far  below 
American  wage  levels.  Vocal  promoters 
of  the  runaway  Industries,  including 
chambers  of  commerce  in  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  brag  of  the  "in- 
exhaustible 30-cent-an-hour  labor  sup- 
ply." Already,  serious  inroads  are  being 
made  in  such  industries  as  electronics, 
sportswear,  work  clothing,  seafood  proc- 
essing, and  other  related  fields.  Thou- 
sands of  jobs  previously  held  by  Ameri- 
can workers  have  already  been  lost  south 
of  the  border  in  these  sweat-shop,  nm- 
away  plants. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  denies  the  right 
nor  the  need  to  provide  jobs  for  impov- 
terlshed  Mexican  citizens.  What  I  do 
object  to  as  basically  contrary  to 
soimd  public  policy  is  the  denial  of  Job 
opportunities  to  American  workers  at 
decent  American  wage  standards  that  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  border  in- 
dustrialization program  that  promotes 
runaway  industry  and  exploits  Mexican 
workers  as  well. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem 
has  broad  and  vitally  important  Impli- 
cations that  deal  not  only  with  Ameri- 
can labor  standards  but  also  with  our 
domestic  economic  health,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  international  trade  policies.  I 
urge  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  concern  themselves  with 
these  aspects  of  this  far-reaching  prob- 
lem. 

Meanwhile,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  will  serve  as  a  beginning  focus  on 
its  vast  dimensions  through  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  which  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  My  bill  would  make  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  the  law  to 
employ  any  alien  unlawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  or  to  hire  during  a 
labor  dispute  as  replacements  for  a  per- 
son or  persons  ordinarily  employed  by 
such  employer  any  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  whose  principal,  actual 
dwelling  place  is  in  a  foreign  country 
contiguous  to  the  United  States.  This 
provision  would  apply  to  any  employer, 
whether  or  not  he  employes  "employees" 
as  defined  in  section  2(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  My  bill  would  also 
amend  section  10(1)  to  provide  for  in- 
junctive relief  for  enforcement  of  a  find- 
ing that  an  unfair  labor  practice  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  this  problem,  I  plan  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  this  legislation  by 
the  special  Subcommitte  on  Labor,  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Mem- 
bers who  share  my  concern  for  this  mat- 
ter of  nuiaway  industries  to  low-wage 
sanctuaries  south  of  the  border  will  be 
notified  of  the  dates  so  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  text  of  the  article,  "Low-Wage 
Lures  South  of  the  Border."  follows: 

Low-Wage  LtmES  Sotrrn  or  the  Border 
(By  David  T.  Lopei,) 

From  the  boundless  beaches  where  the 
Rio  Grande  Joins  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the 
tip  of  Texas,  our  southern  border  runs  up  the 
river,  then  turns  west  under  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California,  meeting  the  Pacific 
near  San  Diego. 

The  1.800-mUe-long  border  area  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  Is  one  of  sharp 
contrasts.  There  are  lush  orange  groves  and 
arid  goat  country,  deep  canyons  and  flatlands, 
teeming  urban  oentera  and  desolate  waste- 
lands. 

As  far  back  as  one  cares  to  go,  however, 
there  has  been  one  common  denominator  for 
the  lapd  and  the  people  of  the  border:  a 
chronic,  pervasive  poverty  that  has  Joined 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
In  an  endless  communion  of  despair. 

For  generations,  the  root  of  the  economic 
problem  has  been  the  worker  who  resides  In 
Mexico,  where  the  living  Is  cheap,  but  who 
Is  allowed  by  a  twisted  Immigration  law  to 
work  In  the  United  States. 
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The  Mexican  "commuter."  as  he  is  known, 
will  work  for  as  little  as  35  or  50  cents  an 
hour  BO  he  is  eagerly  sought  out  by  employers 
whUe  many  United  States  residents  are  un- 
employed most  of  the  year. 

When  a  union  on  the  border  strikes  there 
Is  an  endless  supply  of  "commuter"  strike- 
breakers, delighted  to  work  at  the  federal 
minimum  wage. 

The  "commuter"  system  made  a  border 
city,  Laredo,  Texas,  "the  poorest  city  In  the 
country,"  according  to  a  national  news  maga- 
zine, and  a  border  coxmty,  Starr  County. 
Texas,  scene  of  beatings  of  striking  farm 
workers  by  Texas  Rangers,  the  county  with 
the  lowest  family  Income  In  the  nation. 

Insistent  protests  by  organized  labor  at 
local,  state  and  national  levels  have  limited 
the  problem  of  what  the  Immigration  Service 
calls  the  "non-resident  alien."  But  token 
action  was  enough  to  move  employers  Into 
coming  up  with  an  even  more  Insidious  and 
devastating  program. 

The  new  plan  Is  known  by  many  names: 
PRONAF  (from  the  Spanish-language  words 
for  National  Border  Program),  or  the  Border 
Industrialization  Program,  or — to  the  Ameri- 
can unions  which  have  seen  hundreds  of  Jobs 
rush  across  the  border — "runaway  plants." 
Regardless  of  the  name,  the  program  was 
aptly  described  by  Dr.  Ramlro  Casso  of  Mc- 
Allen,  Texas,  a  physician  friendly  to  the  farm 
workers,  as  "bringing  the  mountain  to  Mo- 
hammed." 

"They  figured  they  might  not  be  able  to 
keep  bringing  in  cheap  labor  from  Mexico  to 
Jobs  In  this  country,  so  they  are  taking  the 
Jobs  out  of  the  country  to  the  cheap  labor  in 
Mexico,"  Dr.  Casso  said. 

In  essence,  the  plan,  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  countries,  is  for  American 
businesses  to  set  up  along  a  zone  12.5  miles 
deep  Just  across  the  border  in  Mexico.  The  at- 
tractions offered  are  special  tax  and  tariff 
concessions  by  Mexico,  similar  tariff  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States,  and  labor  at 
sweat-shop  rates. 

The  cheap- wage  attraction  Is  loudly  touted 
by  chambers  of  commerce  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

J.  Carl  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Development  Authority  for  Tucson's  Expan- 
sion (DATE),  boasts,  "The  Mexican  border 
station  at  Nogales  marks  the  gateway  to  an 
inexhaustible  30-cent-an-hour  labor  supply." 
Nogales,  on  the  border.  Is  an  hour's  drive 
from  Tucson  In  southern  Arizona. 

Why  would  Tucson  be  so  anxious  to  lure 
plants  to  Mexico?  The  answer  Is  what  pro- 
moters of  the  runaway  industries  call  the 
"twin-plant  concept."  Supposedly,  this  calls 
for  the  company  to  set  up  a  plant  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  border  to  be  the 
"twin"  of  the  one  In  Mexico. 

Actually,  the  "twins"  on  the  U.S.  side,  if 
and  when  they  are  established,  turn  out  at 
best  to  resemble  poor  cousins.  They  employ 
far  fewer  workers  and  are  designed  mainly 
to  Justify  a  special  Import  tariff  on  the  Mexi- 
can-manufactured goods,  which  supposedly 
are  to  be  "finished"  In  this  country. 

An  example  of  the  concept  are  the  "twins" 
of  Transltron,  an  electronics  component 
manufa«ttirer,  employing  about  75  In  Laredo 
and  1.500  In  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico. 

"Finishing"  could  mean  little  more  than 
pasting  on  a  label.  Many  plants  on  the  U.S. 
side  hire  Mexican  residents  anyway.  At- 
tempts to  organize  are  met  by  threats  to  move 
the  rest  of  the  operation  to  Mexico.  And  for 
every  Job  supposedly  establUhed  on  the 
American  side,  at  least  10  Jobs  are  being  set 
up  In  Mexico  and  often  at  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  American  workers. 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  represent  em- 
ployes of  Mattel,  the  toy  manufacturer,  at 
two  plants  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Since 
Mattel  opened  a  toy  plant  In  Mexican  In 
1067,  some  820  union  workers  at  the  City 
of  Industry  plant  have  lost  their  jobs,  tuid 
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tb«  Hawthorne  operation  has  been  similarly 
affected. 

The  losses  can  be  docimiented  by  shift  and 
Job  classification,  but  a  Mattel  executive  de- 
nied to  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times  that  a  single 
Job  has  been  lost.  Other  less  restrained  en- 
terpreneurs  talk  about  the  program  creat- 
ing "new  Jobs"  for  the  United  States. 

More  revealing,  however,  are  statements 
made  by  officers  of  a  company  that  special- 
izes In  subcontracting  electronic  assembly 
work  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  near  San  Diego. 

Enrique  MIer  y  Teran,  manager  of  IMEC, 
S.A.,  the  Mexican  branch  of  International 
Manufacturing,  Electronics  and  Consulting 
Corp.,  puts  It  plainly:  "I  believe  tremen- 
dously that  the  future  of  Tijuana  lies  in  sell- 
ing Its  labor." 

At  the  Beverly  Hills  ofllces  of  I&IEC,  a  di- 
vision of  the  Republic  Corp.  conglomerate, 
R.  Lee  Hill,  operations  manager,  said:  "We 
should  ship  $800,000  to  $1,000,000  In  labor 
(from  Tijuana)  In  1969." 

Trinkets  sold  to  tourists  border  markets 
may  bear  an  imprint,  "Made  in  Mexico,"  but 
the  products  of  the  special  Industry  program 
not  only  are  not  labeled,  but  often  are  even 
hard  to  trace.  Portable  television  sets  sold  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  for  example,  are 
bought  from  Warwick  Electronics  Inc.  o(f 
Chicago,  which  Initially  subcontracted  the 
work  to  IMEC,  S.A.,  In  njuana. 

Kayser-Roth  has  its  Catallna-brand  sports- 
wear cut  at  two  small  plants  In  California 
and  Arizona,  but  the  sewing  Is  done  at  a 
larger  operation  in  Mexican,  Mexclo. 

DUtrlct  12  President  Bill  Drohan  of  the 
lUE  in  Los  Angeles  said  that  among  the  firms 
represented  In  the  exp>anding  electronics 
complex  In  Tijuana  are  Litton  Industries, 
Control  Data  Corp.,  and  Falrchlld  Camera. 
DozKjs  of  less  well-known  electronic  firms 
are  scattered  throughout  the  border  area. 

Vice  President  Leonard  Levy,  director  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  West 
Coast  Region,  reports  getting  worried  calls 
from  his  staff  as  more  of  the  companies 
represented  by  the  union  establish  Mexican 
operations. 

"El  Paso,  where  probably  more  work  pants 
and  sports  slacks  are  manufactured  than  any 
other  place  In  the  country,  stands  to  be  hurt 
very  badly,"  Levy  said.  "Just  recently,  Hlcks- 
Ponder,  which  has  three  plants  In  Texas 
and  Arizona,  set  up  In  Ju&rez  (across  from 
El  Paso) .  And  I  Just  got  a  call  from  a  repre- 
sentative In  El  Paso.  He  said  a  company  where 
we  are  hoping  to  get  an  election  soon  is  talk- 
ing about  going  to  Mexico." 

Amalgamated  has  organized  many  of  the 
Mexican  residents  commuting  to  U.S.  Jobs, 
helping  them  get  fair  wages.  Recentlv.  how- 
ever, there  have  been  so  many  "Illegals"  (In 
Texas  known  as  "wetbacks"  because  they 
sometimes  wade  the  Rio  Grande)  that  there 
Is  conjecture  about  employer  "deals"  with 
Immigration  officers. 

At  the  office  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  In  Los  Angeles.  Vice 
President  Sam  Otto  said  that  already  there 
are  about  30  American  garment  plants  in 
Mexican  and  about  20  In  Tijuana. 

"In  Mexican,  where  the  border  Is  a  tall 
wire  fence,  the  American  and  Mexican  plants 
are  almost  side  by  side,"  Otto  said.  "Some 
cutting  is  done  on  this  side,  and  sometimes 
when  the  water  pressure  in  Mexico  Is  not 
enough,  they  press  the  clothes  on  this  side. 
but  the  rest  of  the  work  Is  done  In  Mexico." 
"But  you  sure  don't  see  many  'Made  In 
Mexico'  labels,  and  of  ootirse,  not  enough 
union  labels."  he  added. 

Among  the  actions  ccdled  for  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  In  Its  February  1969 
statement  on  U.S.-Mcxlcan  Border  Problems 
was  the  adequate  labeling  of  goods  wholly  or 
partiaUy  manufactured  In  the  Mexico  border 
plants. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  tried  to  dls- 
cotu'age  opposition  to  the  Mexican  plan 
when  It  began  in  1966  by  assuring  Amertcan 
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labor  that  American  plants  would  not  be 
moved,  that  the  idea  was  to  move  to  Mexico 
plants  which  otherwise  would  have  become 
established  In  other  low-wage  areas  abroad, 
such  as  Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan. 

The  line  was  echoed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. Mexican  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  Octavlano  Campoe  Salas,  in  a 
press  conference  August  6,  1068,  told  repOTt- 
ers:  "The  Mexican  government  does  not  en- 
courage a  massive  exodus  of  American  com- 
panies to  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border  .  .  . 
specially  when  they  operate  normally  and 
profitably   in    the   United   States." 

Less  than  one  year  later,  It  Is  apparent 
that  there  Is  an  increasing  exodus  of  Jobs 
and  industries  from  the  United  States,  per- 
haps without  Mexican  "encouragement,"  but 
certainly  with  the  same  considerable  con- 
cessions given  to  any  others. 

The  Mattel  experience  of  the  United  Rubber 
Workers,  and  the  manifold  problems  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  the 
ILGWU,  certainly  a«  not  isolated  examples. 
When  Transltron  opened  its  plant  In 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  employing  some  1,600 
electronic  assemblers,  a  similar  operation  of 
the  same  company  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  lost 
about  45  percent  of  its  work  force.  When  the 
plant  In  Mexico  had  a  three-week  work  stop- 
page, employment  and  overtime  shot  up  In 
Kansas  City,  only  to  faU  again  at  the  end  of 
the  stoppage. 

Standard  Components  Division  of  Stand- 
ard KoUsman  Industries,  which  opened  a 
television  tuner  plant  in  Cludad  Acufia 
across  from  Del  Rio,  Texas,  has  annovmced 
it  may  double  production  In  1970,  with  pos- 
sible displacement  of  800  workers  In  a  sim- 
ilar plant  of  the  company  In  Oshkoah,  Wis. 
lUE  President  Paul  Jennings,  who  with 
AFL-CIO  Vice  Presidents  Joeeph  D.  Keenan, 
David  Dublnsky  and  Jacob  Potofsky  served 
as  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  studying  the  problem,  said 
that  48,000  Jobs  In  the  manufacturer  of  radio 
and  television  sets  and  components  alone 
were  lost  from  1966  to  1968. 

In  Harlingen,  Texas,  close  to  the  border, 
the  Alberttl  Seafoods  Co.  won  a  decertifica- 
tion election  against  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  then  moved 
most  of  its  Texas  plant  Into  an  expanded 
operation  In  Mexico. 

Two  other  plants  organized  by  the  Butch- 
ers In  the  area.  Booth  Fisheries  and  United 
Poods,  both  processors  of  shrimp,  have  de- 
creased their  operations  tremendously,  dis- 
placing more  than  1,000  workers,  since  sim- 
ilar processing  plants  opened  just  across  the 
border. 

Last  year,  a  newsletter  which  analyzes 
Latin  American  affairs  in  the  United  States 
said  that  Mexican  economists  are  projecting 
an  eventual  employment  of  300,000  workers 
by  the  border  Industries,  with  a  production  of 
one  billion  dollars  of  goods  a  year,  multiply- 
ing tenfold  the  already  serious  effect  of  the 
program  on  American  unions  and  the  con- 
siderable impairment  of  the  federal  min- 
imum wage  law. 

Two  agents  of  IMEC  are  reported  contact- 
ing electronic  plants  In  Southern  California. 
An  American  company  which  provides  sew- 
ing machines  for  the  Mexican  garment  plants 
reportedly  has  trucks  soliciting  manufac- 
turers in  Los  Angeles  to  send  their  cut  pat- 
terns to  be  sewn  In  Mexico. 

Nowhere  in  the  elaborate  brochures  and 
prospectuses  prepared  by  DATE  of  Tucson,  or 
the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  Joe 
Richards  and  Associates  of  Laredo,  Is  there 
any  mention  of  the  Mexican  program  being 
an  alternative  to  plants  In  Europe  or  the 
Far  East.  Their  approach  Is  direct:  'If  you 
have  a  labor-intensive  production,  move  to 
Mexico."  The  same  pitch  is  carried  In  Wall 
Street  Journal  advertisements. 

Joe  Richards  and  Associates  says  In  its 
brochure:  "The  only  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  Mexico's  border  Industrtallza- 
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tlon  program  are  that  production  be  ex- 
ported In  its  entirety  and  that  Mexican  labor 
be  used."  The  firm  offers  assistance  in  secur- 
ing permits,  handling  customs,  furnishing 
legal  and  other  professional  services,  compil- 
ing statistics,  negotiating  leases,  and  selling 
and  financing  the  product  "worldwide,"  ac- 
cording to  the  brochure. 

Exactly  which  manufacturers  are  being 
lured  to  Mexico  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
determine  before  the  fact,  and  the  estab- 
lished plants  are  as  easy  to  Inspect  as  the 
Chinese  Communist  atomic  plants.  Photog- 
raphers hired  in  Laredo,  El  Paso  and  San 
Diego  all  were  unable  to  come  up  with  pic- 
tures inside  existing  plants.  They  said  they 
were  denied  permission  to  enter  the  plants 
and  shooed  away  by  guards. 

United  Press  International,  in  recent  dis- 
patch, noted,  "The  stampede  of  American 
firms  for  locations  south  of  the  border  has 
been  a  quiet  one.  Most  of  them  are  so  se- 
ctmty  conscious  they  won't  even  admit  what 
they  manufacture  until  they  actually  have 
signed  the  papers  and  agreed  to  build  their 
plants  in  Mexico." 

The  government  has  Joined  the  hide-and- 
seek  game.  A  meeting  in  El  Paso  last  April 
to  tempt  U.S.  manufacturers  to  go  into 
Mexico  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  an  "Executive  Con- 
ference on  World  Trade."  Jennings,  protest- 
ing to  President  Nixon,  said  in  a  telegram: 
"The  Department  of  Commerce  has  no  busi- 
ness serving  as  a  front  for  International 
cheap  labor  manipulators." 

A  similar  conference  was  held  in  Browns- 
ville In  May,  and  more  are  scheduled. 

The  solicitousness  of  the  government  to- 
ward businessmen  Is  not  matched  by  Its  at- 
titude toward  labor. 

Henry  Mufioz  Jr.,  equal  opportunities  di- 
rector of  the  Texas  AFL-CIO,  requested  in- 
formation on  the  border  program  in  Febru- 
ary 1968,  from  Raymond  Telles.  until  re- 
cently chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the 
U.S.-Mexlco  Commission  for  Border  Devel- 
opment and  Friendship. 

When  Mufioz  got  a  reply,  it  was  five 
months  later,  from  the  State  Department. 
The  letter  said:  "Unfortunately  most  of  the 
information  you  requested  is  unavailable  to 
us." 

Andres  Sandoval,  a  Texas  AFL-CIO  field 
representaUve,  said  that  he  asked  T611es 
about  the  border  industry  program,  and 
Tulles  repUed:  "What  bwder  are  you  speak- 
ing of?" 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  businessmen  on  the 
program,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
Fulton  J.  Freeman  said,  "I  have  great  con- 
fidence that  this  1,800-mile  boundary  can 
continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiring  example  of 
constructive  and  harmonious  relations  and 
of  actions  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  two 
friendly  neighboring  nations." 

The  "Inspiring  example"  may  be  as  disas- 
trous for  Mexico  as  it  is  for  the  United  States. 

In  Nuevo  Laredo,  a  19-year-old  girl  named 
Maria  Lulsa  sees  her  new  Job  with  Transltron 
In  terms  of  a  chance  to  get  out  of  Mexico 
"Well,  maybe  now  I  have  a  better  chance  of 
going  to  the  United  States."  she  said.  "Maybe 
I'll  get  a  chance  to  learn  something." 

Last  year,  Maria  Lulsa  was  a  live-in  maid, 
earning  the  equivalent  of  $8  a  week,  her 
meals  and  Sunday  off.  She  said  she  still  works 
six  days,  long  hours  at  more  intensive  work, 
and  now  takes  home  $14  a  week.  She  went 
through  the  three-week  stoppage  because, 
among  other  things,  workers  were  not  getting 
the  ntandatory  one-half  hour  off  for  lunch. 

"They  say  we  are  going  to  get  $26  a  week 
when  we  finish  our  training,  but  who  knows?" 
Maria  Lulsa  said.  "I  have  been  working  here 
more  than  seven  months  now.  We  all  know 
the  government,  In  order  to  bring  these  fac- 
tories down,  .made  a  deal  with  the  United 
States  so  that  they  don't  have  to  pay  us  good 
money  Uke  they  pay  the  American  workers  " 

How  much  does  she  think  U.S.  workers  get? 
"At  least  $60  or  $75  a  week."  she  said.  "We 
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ought  to  get  the  same  for  the  same  work 
Well,  maybe  at  least  $60." 

Through  Joint  border  committees,  APL-CIO 
unions  along  the  border  share  Information 
freely  with  their  counterparts  In  the  Mexican 
Confederation  of  Workers  (CTM),  and  Maria 
Lulsa's  union  representRtlves  will  have  a 
chance  to  know  exactly  how  much  American 
workers  are  gettaig  for  the  same  Jobs  under 
an  IX7E  contract. 

In  negotiations  with  other  electronics 
manufacturers,  however,  CTM  representatives 
recently  reported  they  were  told  by  the  em- 
ployers that  the  government  woiUd  not  au- 
thorize any  more  than  a  10  percent  Increase 
from  the  present  earnings  around  the  Mex- 
lean  nxlnUnum  wage  because  the  workers  were 
not  classed  as  "•professionals." 

Ambassador  Freeman  listed  as  one  of  the 
alleged  benefits  of  the  Industry  program  that 
residents  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border 
spend  50  to  80  percent  of  their  ©arnlncs  In 
the  United  States. 

lUE  Representative  Juan  Marlscal.  a  native 
of  Mexico,  recently  conducted  an  extensive 
survey,  and  his  findings  are  much  different. 
Housing,  food,  and  services.  Including  medi- 
cal attention,  are  at  least  50  percent  cheaper 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  he  said. 
Consumer  goods  like  clothes  and  appliances 
ar*  pricwr  about  the  same. 

K  Freeman  were  correct,  then,  the  Mexi- 
can workers  earning  about  $25  a  week  or  less, 
would  spend  most  of  that  either  for  ex- 
pensive consumer  goods  made  In  the  U.S., 
or  for  Items  which  they  can  get  more  cheaplv 
In  Mexico. 

Asked  If  she  shops  In  the  United  States. 
Bfarla  Lulsa  replied  angrily.  "Are  you  crazy? 
Tou  forget  I  get  paid  Mexican  wages.  Maybe 
I  could  buy  some  of  the  used  clothing  sold 
from  boxes  on  the  sidewalks,  but  the  'gringos' 
can  keep  that  Junk," 

The  only  tlmea  she  has  been  shopping  In 
"the  United  States,  she  said,  have  been  when 
her  cousin,  a  secretary  In  Mexico  City,  sends 
her  some  money  to  buy  her  some  clothes  or 
cosmetics  not  available  In  Mexico.  "She  al- 
ways tells  me  to  get  something  for  myself," 
Maria  Lulaa  said.  "I  get  some  hoee,  or  maybe 
a  sweater." 

Ambassador  Freeman's  confusion  Is  per- 
haps understandable.  American  shops  on 
the  border  do  sell  aJarge  quantity  of  con- 
simier  goods,  particularly  clothing  and  cos- 
metics, to  Mexicans. 

A  simple  check  with  store  clerks,  however 
quickly  shows  that  "these  sales  are  of  the 
most  expensive  merchandise,  almost  always 
to  businessmen,  artists  or  government  offi- 
cials from  Mexico  City  or  other  principal 
cities  of  the  Mexican  Interior.  The  buyers 
spend  $300  or  $400  cash  at  a  time.  They  cer- 
tainly coxild  not  be  $25  a  week  Industrial 
workers. 

Maria  Lulsa's  responses  were  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  those  given  by  other  workers 
In  Matamoros.  Reynosa.  Pledras  Negras  Clu- 
dad  Acufia.  Juarez.  Nogales,  Mexlcall  and 
■njuana,  border  cities  across  or  near  Browns- 
ville. McAllen,  Eagle  Pass,  Del  Rio  and  El 
Paso.  Texas:  Nogales.  Arizona,  and  Calexlco 
and  San  Diego,  CaUfomla.  In  sum,  Maria 
Lulsa  does  not  feel  particularly  lucky  In 
having  found  an  Industrial  Job. 

"I  don't  Uke  to  be  treated  badly."  she  said 
"The  seflora  where  I  was  a  maid  was  very 
nice  to  me.  At  the  Job  now  I'm  always  ner- 
vous." 

A  manager  of  one  of  the  Tijuana  plants 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  such  comments 
He  considers  that  AsMrlcan  business  U  a 
blessing  to  the  Mexican  workers.  "Tou  can 
always  tell  a  new  gal,"  he  said.  "The  first 
couple  of  days  they  gobble  up  sU  or  seven 
doughnuts   at   every  Jjreak." 

Maria  Lulsa  said:  "I  work  on  these  small 
things  under  a  microscope,  and  they  get  very 
angry  if  we  make  any  mistake  or  If  we  don't 
work  fast  enough.  The  foreman  always  la 
trying  to  date  us.  and  if  we  say  no,  we  have 
problems,  or  we  can  get  fired." 


Profeasor  Pedro  P6rez  Ibarra,  general  sec- 
retary both  of  the  Nuevo  Laredo  CTM  and 
the  electromc  workers  local,  describes  Maria 
Lulsa's  bosses  as  "slave  drivers  of  the  worst 
sort." 

He  said  he  believes  the  three-week  stop- 
page at  Transltron  was  only  the  beginning 
of  their  problems.  "These  companies  feel  that 
Mexico  is  Just  a  field  ripe  for  exploitation  " 
he  said.  "We're  going  to  show  them  that's 
not  so." 

American  plants  are  being  established  In 
the  Mexico  border  zone  so  quickly,  and  se- 
curity Is  so  tight,  that  up-to-date  figures  are 
hard  to  get.  Most  observers  estimate  that  al- 
ready there  are  30,000  to  50,000  workers  em- 
ployed In  the  runaway  plants,  but  the  total 
easily  could  exceed  twice  that. 

There  Is  general  agreement,  however,  that 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  employes  are 
women.  Marlscal  says  that  has  created  an- 
other problem. 

"They  are  destroying  the  Mexican  family 
along  the  border."  he  said.  "Up  to  Just  a 
few  year  ago,  Mexican  women  did  not  work 
outside  the  home  after  they  were  married 
Now  you  see  many  wives  working  while  the 
husbands  are  unemployed." 

""Mexicans  are  proud,  and  nothing  hurts  a 
man".s  pride  more  th.an  to  feel  'mantenldo' 
(kept)  by  his  woman."  he  said.  "Some  of  the 
men  can't  cope  with  It.  They  take  to  drink- 
ing, cr  they  cross  the  border  Illegally  to  try 
to  find  work.  Many  don't  go  back." 

A  number  of  economists  have  pointed  out 
other  adverse  effects  the  program  probably 
will  have  In  Me::lco.  One  article  suggests  that 
productivity  Is  significantly  lower  in  Mexi- 
can plants,  and  that  even  the  great  disparity 
In  wages  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plants  In  Mexico  long. 

The  same  article  claims  that  many  com- 
panies are  moving  to  Mexico  Just  to  post- 
pone major  mpltal  Investments  In  modern 
equipment.  When  the  companies  finally  are 
forced  to  make  the  Investment,  they  prob- 
ably will  want  to  return  to  the  better  trained 
American  workers.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of 
such  companies  and  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment would  leave  the  area  worse  off  than  It 
was  before  the  plants  came  In,  according 
to  the  economists. 

Several  plants  established  In  Tijuana  have 
shut  down,  but  Information  on  the  reasons 
is  skimpy  and  conflicting  at  this  time. 

What  is  proving  to  be  easily  the  most  re- 
grettable effect  of  the  program  on  either 
side,  however.  Is  that  the  promise  of  new 
Jobs  acts  like  a  magnet  to  attract  thousands 
of  families  from  the  Mexican  Interior  to  the 
already  overcrowded  Mexican  border  cities. 

Because  of  the  "commuter"  practice  and 
the  ""bracero"  agreement  for  Mexican  farm 
labor  (now  terminated).  Tijuana  exploded 
in  30  years  from  20.000  to  400.000  population 
Unemployment  now  is  estimated  at  close  to 
50  percent,  and  more  people  arrive  dally. 

Approaching  Tijuana,  or  Juarez,  which 
also  has  mulUplled  rapidly  to  Its  present 
500.000  population,  one  Is  struck  by  the 
pathetic  sight  of  countless  slum  dwellings 
precariously  clinging  to  the  hillsides. 

"Recent  Mexican  government  flgvu-es  In- 
dicate the  country's  population  Is  rapidly 
urbanizing,  but  a  full  25  percent  still  is 
""economically  Inactive."  There  are  so  many 
peasants  migrating  to  Mexico  City  and  the 
clUes  of  the  northern  Mexico  that  they  have 
become  a  national  Institution  with  a  ponu- 
lar  nickname. 

Partly  because  of  the  way  they  load  all 
their  belongings  on  their  backs,  and  mostly 
because  they  have  no  Idea  where  they  will 
land  once  they  leave  their  rural  homes,  these 
migraUng  peasants  are  known  as  "parachu- 

For  a  family  of  such  "paracaldlstas,"  Este- 
ban  Maclas,  34.  his  wife  and  their  seven 
children,  their  landing  was  In  an  unimagin- 
ably squaUd  slum  overlooking  El  Paso  across 
the  border. 
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Por  almost  three  months,  they  lived  in  a 
cave,  until  they  could  gather  enough  scraps 
of  wood,  cardboard  and  flattened  Un  cans 
to  make  a  shack  which  does  not  look  like  It 
could  stand  a  healthy  sneeze. 

Maclas  was  no  stranger  to  poverty,  but  on 
the  border  the  oppressive  struggle  for  exist- 
ence has  left  him  drained  and  submissive 
an  old  man  before  40.  "My  life  is  gone,  and 
I  have  nothing,"  he  said.  '"Nothing  for  me 
Nothing  to  leave  my  children." 

The  Maclas  family  Increasingly  Is  depend- 
ent for  support  on  Susano,  at  16  the  oldest 
son.  who  Is  a  ""commuter."' 

Officially,  the  U.S.  government  counts  12  - 
000  '"commuters"  crossing  from  Cludad  Ju- 
arez  to  Jobs  In  El  Paso.  The  figure  certalnlv 
Is  more  Ukely  twice  that.  Susano.  who  Just  a 
few  months  ago  had  never  seen  the  United 
States.  Is  not  counted  as  a  "Mexican  alien 
commuter."  and  neither  are  about  45  to  65 
percent  of  the  "commuters"  who  cross  with 
documents  purporting  to  prove  they  are 
American  citizens. 

Some  of  the  commuters  actually  are  cit- 
izens. Susano,  not  having  been  born  in  the 
United  States,  "rents"  a  birth  certificate 
For  82  paid  in  advance,  he  can  use  the  certi- 
ficate for  one  day  to  cross  Into  the  United 
States,  where  he  can  earn  $6  to  $8.  If  he  finds 
work. 

When  there  Is  no  work,  he's  out  $2.  and 
If  he  doesn't  like  the  deal,  there  are  plenty 
others  waiting  to  take  his  place 

"Sometimes  I  have  to  work  for  even  83 
a  day,  Just  to  pay  for  'el  pasaporte.'  bridge 
toll  or  bus  fare,  and  have  something  left 
over  to  feed  my  UtUe  brothers."  Susano  said 
If  he  doesn't  maintain  himself  as  a  steady 
customer,  someone  about  his  age  (and  the 
age  on  the  birth  certificate)  will  be  found 
and  vinil  be  taught  by  rote  the  lacts  on  the 
document  which  inamlgratlon  officials,  If  they 
have  the  time,  will  ask:  "Where  were  you 
bom?"  On  what  date?  What  Is  your  mother's 
name?" 

If  he  loses  his  turn.  Susano  wUl  have  to 
take  his  chances  with  Jobs  on  the  Mexican 
side,  where  the  going  rate  Is  about  75  cents  a 
day  and  work  Is  much  harder  to  find. 

The  evidence  of  the  abject  poverty  faced 
by  the  thousands  who  hoped  to  find  a  new 
and  better  life  on  the  border  is  everywhere. 
In  'njuana  .  the  lean-to's  sit  on  the  right-of- 
way  between  the  highway  to  Mexlcall  and 
the  fenced-off  property.  In  Nuevo  Laredo, 
they  are  but  a  minute  from  the  million- 
dollar  mansion  of  the  Longorla  family  In 
Matamoros  and  Cludad  Acufia,  they  trail 
along  the  river. 

In  Piedras  Negras.  a  young  "wetback" 
named  Enrique  described  what  desperation 
born  of  poverty  can  bring.  Over  ooffee,  ob- 
viously pained  by  the  memory,  he  told  this 
story: 

"We  were  screaming,  praying,  crying.  It 
was  so  hot  I  could  feel  sweat  pouring  down 
my  body. 

'"I  was  suffocating,  yet  when  I  tried  to 
breathe  the  stench  made  me  dizzy  and 
turned  my  stomach.  I  must  have  gone  crazy 
for  some  time,  because  all  I  remember  Is  that 
finally  I  was  so  tired  I  couldn't  move. 

"I  knew — we  all  knew — we  were  going  to 
die." 

Enrique  was  one  of  47  Mexicans  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States  illegally  who 
were  locked  In  a  hot  and  unventllated  van 
so  long  that  all  had  to  be  hospitalized  and 
three  died. 

He  left  his  wife  and  five  children  50  pesos, 
$4,  for  food  and  took  the  rest  of  theU  meager 
savings  and  some  borrowed  money  to  seek 
work  In  the  United  States.  At  Pledras  Negras, 
he  fotind  a  recnilter  who  signed  him  up  lof 
Jobs  of  $2  and  $3  an  hour  In  Chicago,  and 
offered  to  take  him  there  for  a  fee. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sept.  30, 
1968,  Enrique  and  the  46  others,  all  from  the 
northern  Mexico  countryside,  huddled  In  the 
darkness  near  the  river  across  from  Eagle 
Pass.  At  about  2  ajn..  they  were  led  Into  the 
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river  and  waded  across,  where  $50  was  col- 
lected from  each.  They  then  walked  to  a 
ravine  near  a  deserted  road  where  the  man 
with  the  van  picked  them  up  around  noon 
and  collected  another  $60  before  letting  each 
one  board. 

■nie  men  were  crowded  Into  a  space  7  by  16 
feet,  and  when  the  door  was  closed  the  heat 
and  Jack  of  fresh  air  quickly  became  intoler- 
able. They  pounded  on  the  sides  ana  begged 
the  driver  to  let  them  out.  He  replied  the 
door  had  been  padlocked  and  he  did  not  have 
the  key.  The  van  was  driven  to  San  Antonio, 
more  than  160  miles  away,  and  there  It  was 
parked  and  abandoned. 

Paksers-by  heard  noises  from  the  van  and 
called  police,  and  the  men  were  rescued  many 
hours  after  their  ordeal  began.  The  three 
from  whom  rescue  came  too  late  received 
pauper's  burials  In  San  Antomo. 

Enrique  and  the  other  survivors  were  re- 
tiu-ned  to  Mexico  by  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service.  But  Enrique  did  not  go  home 

"I  can't  go  back  untU  I  have  the  money 
to  pay  back  what  I  owe  and  to  give  my  wife 
for  what  she  has  suffered  without  me,"  he 
said. 

That  may  take  sometime.  In  Pledras 
Negras,  working  as  a  laborer  In  the  day  and 
cleaning  up  three  bars  and  a  restaurant  at 
night  he  seldom  makes  as  much  as  $12  a 
week.  (Pledras  Negras  is  about  76  miles  from 
Marroteran,  where  166  coal  miners  who  were 
earning  $6  to  $17  a  week  recently  were  buried 
by  an  explosion.) 

Enrique  is  looking  for  a  good  Job,  but  he 
is  not  optimistic.  "Every  day  more  come. 
They  get  off  the  buses  by  the  dozen.  Or  they 
say  they  come  by  train,  or  walking  or  ask- 
ing for  rides,  anyway  they  can." 

Why  do  they  keep  coming  if  there  are  no 
jobs?  "They  hear  there's  much  money  to  be 
made  In  'la  frontera'  (the  border),"  Enrique 
said.  "They're  foolfe  Uke  me.  Some  may  be 
lucky,  but  most  of  them  come  to  suffer." 

"What's  worse,"  he  said,  "some  bring  their 
famiUes.  Here  you  can't  grow  food.  You  dont 
have  any  land,  or  chickens,  or  goats  for 
milk.  For  everything  you  have  to  pay. 

"Those  are  the  ones  I  pity.  You  see  them 
get  more  and  more  desperate.  Then  they  get 
drunk  because  some  little  one  died,  or  be- 
cause their  daughter  ran  off  and  they  think 
she's  selling  herself  to  the  "gringos.'  At  least 
my  woman  and  my  children,  they're  where 
they  can  get  food,  too  little  maybe,  but  sUll 
enough  to  live.  God  keep  them.'" 

Crossing  from  Mexlcall  into  the  U.S.  at 
Calexlco,  one  cant  escape  seeing  a  large  sign 
in  two  languages  informing  ""commuters" 
that  their  crossing  cards,  which  ""allow  them 
to  work  in  the  United  States"  are  not  to  be 
used  to  work  at  places  where  labor  disputes 
have  been  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  A  list,  the  sign  informs  anyone  inter- 
ested, is  available  in  the  Immigration  office. 
In  preparation  for  their  drive  In  the 
OoachelU  Valley  of  Oalifomla.  members  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organization  Com- 
mittee recently  followed  five  busloads  and 
assorted  cars  and  pick-ups  full  of  "com- 
muter" farm  workers  going  from  Calexlco 
the  90  or  so  miles  to  Coachella. 

The  buses  stopped  at  many  of  the  farms 
on  the  certified  strike  list,  and  the  UFWOC 
members  questioned  the  workers  as  they  got 
off.  They  discovered  that  most  of  the  "com- 
muters" had  to  arise  at  1  a.m.  to  catch  the 
bus  and  had  long  trips  home  after  they 
were  returned  to  Calexlco. 

"I  flgxired   they  were  spending   16  hours 
for  8  hours  pay."  says  the  Rev.  Jim  Drake 
"Sv^***  to  UFWOC  Director  Cesar  ChAvez. 
That  figures  around  80  cents  an  hour." 
"Most    of   them    didn't   know    they    were 
going  to  work  at  a  struck  place."  Drake  said 
But  once  they  got  there,  they  had  the  choice 
or  staying  in  the  bus  for  eight  hours  without 
pay.   or   getting   commercial   transportation 
back,  or,  of  course,  going  to  work.  In  other 
words,  they  had  no  choice." 
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In  Texas,  a  January  1968  survey  showed 
80  percent  of  the  "commuters"  interviewed 
in  Laredo  were  earning  less  than  $1.60  an 
hour. 

The  presence  of  a  seemingly  limitless  sup- 
ply of  "commuter"  labor  compounds  the  dally 
work  of  union  representatives  on  the  border. 

David  L.  Jacobs,  business  agent  of  a  Labor- 
ers local  in  Laredo,  recalls  a  group  of  cafe- 
teria workers  striking  for  union  recognition 
"One  of  the  pickets  had  a  sign  saying  they 
were  paid  25  cents  an  hour."  Jacobs  said. 
"The  owner  was  very  angry  when  he  saw  it 
He  said  he  actually  was  paying  32  cents  " 

The  strike  resulted  In  recognition  and  a 
contract  calling  for  $1  an  hour  In  the  third 
year. 

.J'^JF^  ^*®°"  "«<=*<»■  R-  Oarcla.  president  of 
the  El  Paso  Central  Labor  Union  tells  of  a 
recent  strike  in  which,  after  a  26-year  bar- 
gaining history,  the  union  had  to  remain 
out  six  months  to  keep  arbitration  in  the 
agreement.  Garcia  said  the  union  struck  with 
250  of  256  production  employees  on  a  Thurs- 
day to  see  300  strikebreakers  hired  by  the 
following  Monday  at  $1.60  an  hour. 

By  letting  selfish  economic  interests  mold 
its  policy  toward  Mexico,  the  United  States 
has  managed  to  bring  about  the  worst  Imae- 
inable  situations  on  either  side  of  the  border 
On  the  United  States  side,  there  is  talk  of 
putting  up  picket  lines  at  the  International 
bridges  to  keep  out  the  "commuters  " 

On  the  Mexican  side,  anti-American  litera- 
ture circulates  freely  and  thousands  of  indus- 
trial workers,  students,  and  teachers  call 
themselves  '"communists"  because  they  can't 
think  of  any  other  word  which  can  adequatelv 
express  their  antipathy  towards  the  United 
states.  And  one  hears  often  repeated,  not 
always  with  a  smile,  the  plaintive  lament  of 
a  former  Mexican  Resident,  who  said- 

"Poor  Mexico— so  far  from  God— and  so 
close  to  the  United  States  " 


EDUCATION  WITH  A  GUN 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

,3r^-  2WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23, 
1969,  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  carried 
a  column  written  by  Harold  Schoelkopf. 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  should  be 
read  and  given  careful  thought  not  only 
by  my  colleagues  here  In  Congress  but 
the  general  public  as  well. 

As  my  good  friend  Mr.  Schoelkopf 
points  out,  there  is  a  very  great  danger 
in  lowering  the  standards  of  education 
a  danger  our  country  can  ill  afford. 

Truly,  we  cannot  beat  an  education 
out  of  a  professor. 

I  endorse  this  column  and  Include  It 
in  my  remarks  at  this  time: 

Education  Wtth  a  Gun 

You  can't  get  an  education  with  a  gun. 

Officials  In  charge  of  some  United  States 

educational  institutions,  from  umversltles  to 

public  schools,  seem  to  think  that  you  can 

They  are  v?rong. 

The  Job  of  formal  education  is  to  disci- 
pline, train  and  strengthen  minds  to  deal 
with  many  complex  realities.  In  public 
schools  these  realities  Include  such  things  as 
the  alphabet,  words,  numbers  and  writing.  In 
universities  they  Include  such  things  as  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  thermodynamics,  the 
make-up  of  the  atom,  the  atomic  table, 
human  anatomy,  vectors  and  logarithms. 

If  a  gunman  walked  Into  a  medical  school 
class  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  Instructor 
and  students  unless  he  got  turned  into  a 
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doctor,  "real  fast."  he  no  doubt  would  get 
results.  But  they  would  not  include  becom- 
ing a  doctor. 

If  a  grade  school  pupil  cannot  learn  the 
alphabet,  the  teacher  cannot  solve  his  prob- 
lem by  eliminating  all  of  the  letters  except  A 
B  and  C,  and  passing  him  when  he  gets  these 
down  pat.  If  he  makes  P  m  all  other  subjects 
his  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  eliminating 
grades  and  passing  him  from  one  class  to  the 
next  and  on  to  graduation— an  Ignoramus 
but  one  certified  on  a  slip  of  paper  as 
"educated."  k  t«=i    «» 

Yet  public  schools  in  some  large  U  S  cities 
are  doing  Just  that,  and  the  practice  Is  being 
urged  on  others  and  on  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  well. 

There  is  something  poignant  and  pathetic 
in  the  assumption  that  the  hours  and  years 
of  hard  work,  concentration,  self-dlsclpltne 
and  submission  to  strong  external  discipline 
which  go  into  the  making  of  a  physicist,  an 
engineer,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  chemist 
or  mathematician  or  a  microbiologist  can  be 
compressed  into  pre-dlgested  magic  pills  and 
eaten  like  candy.  Or  that  they  can  be  ab- 
sorbed, like  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
street  cr  the  pool  hall.  Just  by  hanging 
around.  -00 

Yet  militants  who  have  btirned.  battered 
bludgeoned  and  bombed  their  way  onto  the 
campuses,  and  college  and  university  au- 
thorities who  have  surrendered  to  their  de- 
mands, seem  to  share  the  assumption  that 
■"you  can  beat  an  education  out  of  a  pro- 
fessor" or  "you  can  get  an  education  with  a 
gun." 

Those  schools  that  have  contracted,  under 
duress,  to  take  ""students"  who  are  not  pre- 
pared are  going  to  have  to  do  something  to 
make  good  their  promises. 

The  easy  out.  of  course,  would  be  to  de- 
sign "special  courses"  on  "special  subjects" 
done  up  m  "special  ways"  and  taught 
through  "special  techniques."  These  would 
be  simplified,  candy-coated  mishmashes  of 
pop  culture  and  pseudo-scientific  Jive,  well 
laced  with  the  fashionable  lingo  of  the  hour 
and  ornamented  with  Impressive-sounding 
labels  such  as  ""Advanced  Socto-economo- 
cultural  Psychodynamlcs  102-B." 

The  professors  from  time  to  time  can  Issue 
charts  and  reports  and  send  articles  to  llber.il 
educational  Journals  telling  what  wonders 
they  have  wrought  and  how  brilliant  their 
charges  really  are.  under  all  those  layers  of 
alleged  incapacity. 

As  a  final  act  in  the  charade,  the  universi- 
ties can  issue  degrees.  But  such  a  process 
cannot  be  called  education.  There  Is  a  word 
for  It.  The  word  is  fraud. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  CONFER- 
ENCE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OP  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  week  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  will  be  holding  the  second  Na- 
tional Leadership-Citizenship  Confer- 
ence for  the  year.  It  Is  entitled  FFA— 
Emphasis  Agriculture.  Attending  this 
conference  will  be  98  chapter  presidents 
from  35  States.  They  are  listed  as 
follows: 

Tommy  Gamer.  Ash  Plat.  Ark. 
Edmond  W.  Castle,  Marvell.  Ark. 
Dale  Ward,  Palmdale,  Calif. 
Arthur  Eastburg.  Rlpon.  Calif. 
David  Judson.  Woodburg.  Conn. 
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Norrla  Melton.  Newltrk.  Del. 
Robert  F.  See,  Homestead.  Fla. 
Terrell  Weeks.  Norman  Park.  Oa. 
Don  St&ndley.  Emmett,  Idaho. 
Harry  P.  Adams.  Byron,  111. 
Dick  Drury.  Fulton,  m. 
Steve  Neal,  Mlchlgantown,  Ind. 
Curt  Kovener,  Crotheravllle,  Ind. 
Larry  Floyd.  Fairmont,  Ind. 
Ron  Allen.  Monon,  Ind. 
Lee  Oerkln,  Orleans,  Ind. 
Bob  Schembs,  Remington.  Ind. 
Max  Rodlbaugh.  Rensselaer,  Ind. 
Craig   Eugene   Sherbahw.   South   Whitley, 
Ind. 
Michael  Lovlngs.  Spencer,  Ind. 

Larry  Larkin,  Marshall.  Ind.  | 

Russell  R.  Stalbaum.  Wheatfleld,  Ind. 

Darryl  MlUer,  Wolcott,  Ind. 

Wayne  Stickles,  LeOrand.  Calif. 

lUke  Remsburg.  Lake  City,  Iowa. 

Rocky  Brown,  La  Porte  City,  Iowa. 

Mark  S.  Fatten.  Manchester.  Iowa. 

Jon  Banwart,  Medlapolls,  Iowa. 

Dean  Denner,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 

Larry  Dean  Franzen,  Stanton.  Iowa. 

Dennis  Paul  Lovlck,  Forest  City.  Iowa. 

Dan  Walther.  Waverly.  Iowa. 

Mark  Radlng.  West  Bend.  Iowa. 

Mike  Ca«veland.  Concordia,  Kans. 

Steve  Lefever.  Peabody.  Kans. 

John  L.  Hula,  Blue  R&plds.  Kans. 

Kevin  Emeat  Hall.  Galthersburg.  Md. 

Melvln  R.  Crlpe.  Cassopolls.  Mich. 

George  Brosaman.  Caasopolls.  Mlch(. 

Paul  Wernette.  Remus.  Mich. 

BUI  Herford.  Pigeon.  Mich. 

Brad  Rugg.  Austin,  Minn. 

Jerald  Ingvalson.  Blooming  Prairie,  Minn. 

Dennis  Paul.  Faribault,  Minn. 

Dennis  W.  Hovelson.  Hawley.  Mlnnj 

Carter  Blaine.  Kasson.  Minn. 

Toby  Klassen.  Plalnvlew.  Minn. 

Mark  A.  Carlson.  Rush  City.  Minn. 

Steve  Vongtoven.  Wlona,  Minn. 

Carroll  Falrchlld,  Collins.  Miss. 

Mason  Lee  Lawson.  Archie.  Mo. 

Bobby  Collin.  Port  Scott.  Mo. 

Mike  Miller.  Carrollton.  Mo. 
Russell  C.  Laboube.  Hermann.  Mo. 
David  Rlekhof.  HlgglnsvUle.  Mo. 
Winston  Simpson.  Shelblna.  Mo. 
John  B.  Ferguson.  Kimball.  Nebr. 
Ted  Griees.  Sutton.  Nebr. 
Scott  Pipkin,  Clovla,  N.  Max.  I 

John  Aldrlch.  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex.     | 
Howard  Jewell.  Mllford,  N.Y. 
Keith  R.  Maetzold,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Leon  Morgenstem.  New  Salem,  N.  Dak. 
Tim  Brown.  Frederlcktown.  Ohio. 
James  Henllne.  Glbsonburg,  Ohio. 
Kenneth     E.     Stelnbach.     Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio. 

Prank  Conway.  London.  Ohio. 
Dennis  Buchele.  Perrysburg.  Ohio. 
Daniel  L.  Tack.  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 
Patrick  Sullivan.  London.  Ohio. 
Larry  Arnold.  Waterford,  Ohio. 
Jim  Leedy.  Albany.  Oreg. 
Randy  tTrbach.  Culver.  Oreg. 
Kenneth  A.  Mollman,  Madras,  Oreg. 
Dan  Pitney,  Sherwood,  Oreg. 
Dean  R.  Sherlck.  MlllersvlUe,  P». 
Lande  Bllger.  Mlffllnburg.  Pa. 
John  Fogell,  Scltuate,  R  J. 
Larry  Arnold,  Waterford,  Ohio! 
Lon  Gates.  Loysburg.  Pa. 
Donald  Teflt.  Wood  River  Junction,  RJ. 
Danny  Sturgls,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
Larry  Lee  Tldwell,  Dickson,  TWin. 
James  Stone,  Azle,  Tex. 
Bruce  Anderson.  Denton,  Tex. 
Reld  Anthony  Schulze.  Wells,  Tex. 
Edward  L.  Rhoades,  Clearfield,  Utah. 
Bin  Hogan.  Tooele,  Utah. 
Steven  Glabach,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Douglas  Mccormick,  Irasburg,  Vt. 
Kendall  Severy  Middleburg,  Vt. 
Wayne  Richardson.  Vergennes,  Vt. 
Daniel  Clyde  Barnette,  Ripley,  W.  Vi 
Kenneth  Slaby,  Whitehall.  Wis. 
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Jim  L.  Brlddle,  Shoshonl,  Wyo, 
Wylle  O.  McGulre.  Wheatland,  Wyo. 
Raymond  A.  Lockhard,  KingshlU,  St.  Croix, 
V.I. 
Edward  Messner,  Beaver,  Okla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  outstanding  young 
men  are  the  product  of  PPA  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  training. 

Vocational  agricultural  education  is  a 
program  of  systematic  Instruction  in 
agriculture  at  the  high  school  level.  Vo- 
cational agriculture  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  public  schools  or  classes  for 
persons  whose  occupational  objectives 
require  knowledge  and  skills  in  agricul- 
tural subjects.  These  programs  tire  con- 
ducted imder  a  plan  of  cooperation  be- 
tween local  schools,  State  boards  of  vo- 
cational education  and  the  OflQce  of  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

PPA  as  an  Integral  part  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  a  national  organi- 
zation of,  by,  and  for  students  of  voca- 
tional sigrlculture  in  our  pubUc  secondary 
schools.  It  is  Em  educational,  nonprofit, 
nonpolitlcal  youth  organization  of  vol- 
untary membership,  designed  to  develop 
agricultural  leadership,  character,  thrift, 
scholarship,  cooperation,  citizenship,  and 
patriotism. 

PPA  serves  vocational  agriculture  as 
an  excellent  teaching  tool  while  develop- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  friendly,  creative, 
aggressive  competition. 

The  National  Puture  Farmers  of 
America  organization  was  laimched  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  November  1928,  and 
has  grown  to  an  active  membership  of 
over  450,000  in  nearly  8,500  local  high 
school  chapters  located  in  nu-al  smd  ur- 
ban areas  throughout  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  First  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  the 
PPA  was  granted  a  charter  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1950— PubUc  Law  740.  81st 
Congress. 

Through  the  years  thousands  of  young 
men  have  gained  valuable  skills  in  par- 
liamentary procedure,  public  speaking, 
the  proper  conduct  of  meetings  and  co- 
operation with  their  fellow  students. 

F^iture  Farmers  have  developed  pro- 
grams of  individual  and  community  bet- 
terment such  as  recreational  activities, 
educational  tours,  and  farm  and  home 
safety  campaigns.  They  have  been  known 
to  organize  local  chambers  of  commerce 
where  none  existed  and  to  organize  and 
manage  community  fairs.  Frequently, 
they  have  taken  on  such  jobs  as  the  land- 
scaping and  beautification  of  school  and 
church  grounds  in  their  local  communi- 
ties. 

PPA  activities  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  members  to  do  better  work  in 
vocational  agriculture.  The  advancement 
through  degree  In  the  organization  is 
based  largely  on  achievement  in  agri- 
culture. Awards  offered  through  the  PPA 
foundation  stimulate  Increased  effort  t^ 
the  student.  Included  among  these  are 
awards  for  outstanding  achievement  In 
crop  farming,  farm  and  home  improve- 
ment, livestock  farming,  ornamental 
horticulture,  poultry  farming,  agricul- 
tural mechanics,  and  soil  and  water  man- 
agement. A  national  chapter  award  pro- 
gram recognizes  local  chapters  that  have 
outstanding     programs     of     activities. 
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Awards  are  also  provided  for  agricul- 
ture safety  promotion  by  chapters  and 
for  public  speaking. 

As  agriculture  has  changed  and  mod- 
ernized through  the  years  so  has  voca- 
tional agriculture  instruction  and  PPA. 
Vocational  argrlculture  students  may 
now  obtain  specialized  occupational 
training  programs  in  agriculture  pro- 
ductiwi,  agriculture  supplies,  agriculture 
mechanics,  agriculture  processing  and 
distribution,  national  resources  develop- 
ment, ornamental  horticulture,  and  for- 
estry. 

Vocational  agriculture  and  PPA,  a  pre- 
dominately rural  based  program  of  10 
years  ago,  is  now  foimd  in  the  high 
schools  of  many  urban  areas.  Although 
the  classroom  instruction  of  the  urban 
student  may  be  somewhat  different  than 
that  of  the  nu-al  student,  both  still  re- 
ceive the  leadership,  character-building 
benefits  of  PPA. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  recognize  the 
98  chapter  presidents  that  are  here  in 
our  capital  this  week  and  to  recognize 
the  more  than  half  a  century  of  achieve- 
ment by  vocational  agriculture  and  PPA 
that  these  young  men  represent. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  for  leaders  from  the  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican  youth.  Leaders  who  are  creative, 
constructive,  and  compassionate,  leaders 
who  can  bind  our  Nation  together  and 
help  mobilize  our  boundless  energies  and 
resources  to  solve  the  problems  we  face. 
Through  vocational  agriculture  study 
and  Puture  Farmers  activities,  young 
men  leam  the  value  of  hard  work  and 
cooperation.  They  learn  the  true  mean- 
ing of  brotherhood  and  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  obligation  that  comes 
with  the  blessing  of  freedom. 

Based  on  past  performance  and  future 
promise,  programs  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  the  Puture  Farmers  of  America 
organization  are  deserving  of  all  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  we  can  give.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  express  our 
faith  In  the  future. 


HILL  POOD  WORKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  uissouHi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I 
made  my  thoughts  known  on  the  plight 
of  Hill  cafeteria  workers  whose  jobs  were 
threatened  should  they  persist  in  a  walk- 
out to  demonstrate  their  concern  for 
working  conditions,  wages,  and  so  forth. 
William  Raspberry  addressed  himself  to 
this  subject  In  his  column  Friday,  July  4, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Since  he  so  clearly  makes  the  case  for 
those  of  us  who  have  demonstrated  our 
concern,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  his  observations: 

PLIGHT  or  HxLi.  Food  Workers  Reveals 
Recife  fob  a  Revolt 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
If  Congress  wants  to  learn  how  to  deal  with 
the  urban  revolts  that  have  swept  the  coun- 
try for  the  past  several  summers.  It  has  a 
unique  opportunity  right  on  Capitol  HUl. 


The  Congressional  cafeteria  and  restaurant 
workera — all  of  them  poor,  many  of  them 
angry  and  most  of  them  black — are  escalat- 
ing their  pleas  for  fair  play  to  demands  for 
Justice. 

The  initial  reaction  on  the  HlU,  Just  as  it 
has  been  in  cities  across  the  land,  has  been 
to  avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the  Justice  of 
the  demands  and  to  concentrate  on  chas- 
tising those  who  are  making  the  demands, 
charging  them  with  illegal  methods,  too 
much  Impatience,  falling  prey  to  outside 
agitators,  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  far  there  hasn't  been  much  of  a  revolt. 
There  was  a  brief  walkout  earlier  this  week, 
but  the  participants  were  careful  not  to  call 
it  a  walkout,  since  such  action  Is  illegal  under 
the  Federal  rules. 

But  a  major  revolt  may  be  brewing.  If  It 
comes,  it  will  be  due  largely  to  official  dis- 
regard for  a  long-term  problem. 

The  cafeteria  and  restaurant  workers  have 
long  been  underpaid.  Most  start  at  $1.89  an 
hour,  which  isn't  much  if  you  have  a  famUy 
to  support.  But  worse,  there  is  no  pay  at  aU 
during  Congressional  recesses.  The  workers 
are  simply  laid  off  to  use  up  their  leave  If 
they  have  it,  to  And  temporary  work  else- 
where If  they're  lucky  or  to  draw  unemploy- 
ment compensation  if  they  qualify  for  it. 

Last  October,  they  got  three  days'  notice 
that  they  would  be  out  of  work  until  Jan.  3 
when  Congress  reconvened. 

Earlier  last  year,  a  number  of  the  workers 
had  their  hours  reduced  In  an  economy 
move. 

This  year,  when  other  Wage  Board  em- 
ployes received  a  pay  Increase,  the  restaurant 
and  cafeteria  workers  were  bypassed.  They 
later  got  an  Increase  that  was  smaller  than 
the  Government-wide  raise. 

In  recent  months,  due  In  part  to  their 
growing  frustration  and  In  part  to  the  help 
of  some  sympathetic  outsiders,  they  orga- 
nized the  Capitol  Hill  Employes  Association. 
This  was  to  give  them  the  unity  they  felt 
they  needed  to  enforce  their  demands  for 
fair  treatment.  (Officials  apparently  have 
been  playing  the  House  employes  against  the 
Senate  employee  and  white  against  black.) 
One  of  the  organizers  was  WendeU  Qulnn, 
a  cafeteria  supervisor.  On  June  6,  shortly 
after  the  organization  effort  began,  Qulnn 
got  a  letter  from  Joseph  Diamond,  manager 
of  the  Senate  restaturants,  aUeging  a  "strik- 
ing deterioration"  In  bis  work  performance 
after  doing  "a  good  Job  In  this  capacity  ior 
more  than  a  year." 

Qulnn  was  warned  to  shape  up  at  pain  of 
being  replaced.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  fired. 
It  was  this  firing  that  led  to  the  brief  walk- 
out. 

The  workers  insist  that  the  firing  was  an 
attempt  to  squelch  the  incipient  "mili- 
tancy" of  the  food  service  workers.  And  they 
swear  now  that  it  will  have  the  opposite 
sffect. 

Predictably  enough,  the  failure  of  those 
responsible  to  react  to  earlier  limited  re- 
quests for  better  working  conditions  has  led 
to  escalation  of  both  the  demands  and  the 
Insistence  that  they  be  honored. 

Unattended  grievances,  that  Is  to  say,  have 
led  to  precisely  the  kind  of  frustration  that 
has  wrecked  our  cities.  Suppress  the  ag- 
grieved, the  philosophy  seems  to  be,  and 
never  mind  the  Justice  of  the  grievances. 

The  bright  spot  In  the  Capitol  HlU  situa- 
tion is  that  a  few  dozen  members  of  both 
houses  have  Involved  themselves  on  behalf 
of  the  restaurant  and  cafeteria  workers. 

PersonaUy  and  through  their  staff  assist- 
ants— and  through  the  leadership  of  the 
chief  "outside  agitator"  Albert  Corbln  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence— they  may  succeed  in  averting  the 
crisis  that  is  building  on  the  HlU,  not  by 
finding  ways  to  get  tough  but  by  finding 
the  will  to  be  fair. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FOURTH  OP 
JULY 
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HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   VXROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pair- 
fax  County  Journal  Standard,  a  weekly 
newspaper  serving  my  congressional  dis- 
trict had  a  July  4  editorial  which  I  think 
would  interest  our  Members. 

The  editorial  recalls  a  column  written 
by  a  former  reporter.  Sam  Werner,  now 
deceased,  which  won  him  a  journalistic 
award  and  ventured  to  predict  that  even 
with  the  troubles  facing  our  Nation. 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  around  for  a  long 
time.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  any- 
one who  has  a  legitimate  grievance  in  our 
country  can  use  weapons  of  logic,  reason, 
and  persuasion  in  a  democratic  manner 
on  election  day  to  bring  about  any  de- 
sirable reform  and  lu-ged  that  this  meth- 
od be  utilized  by  citizens  with  grievances 
rather  than  violent  means. 

It  is  a  good  article  and  I  think  you 
will  enjoy  the  comparison  of  our  ship 
of  state  to  a  raft  which  will  not  sink  but 
one  in  which  your  feet  are  always  wet. 
This  article  is  set  forth  in  full  below: 

THOtTGHTS   ON  THE   FOURTH   OP   JtJLT 

In  a  time  when  draft-age  American  tour- 
ists are  visiting  Canada  and  Sweden  on  one- 
way tickets,  it  is  perhaps  more  appropriate 
than  usual  to  devote  a  few  moments  of  qtilet- 
contemplation  to  the  meaning  of  July  4. 

The  late  Journal  columnist  Sam  Werner 
always  Insisted  steadfastly  that  "the  revolu- 
tion" of  the  late  1960's  could  be  beneficial 
only  by  taking  seriously  the  heritage  of  the 
founding  fathers — Jefferson,  Adams,  Frank- 
lin and  the  rest. 

He  believed  that  community  action,  and 
community  responsibility  were  desirable 
things,  expressed  in  the  ways  In  which  our 
democracy  provides. 

The  column  which  won  for  Sam  the 
coveted  award  as  the  finest  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion was  a  column  on  the  doorbell  ringers 
of  politics,  the  people  who  brave  the  dog 
bites  and  wear  out  the  shoe  leather  in  the 
Interest  of  what  they  believe  is  better  gov- 
ernment. 

That  column  makes  a  point  well  worth 
making  in  this  Independence  Day  period. 

Those  who  would  destroy  our  system,  who 
would  achieve  their  ends  by  riot,  by  violence, 
by  seizure,  or  by  any  other  sort  of  force  must 
be  dealt  with  by  another  part  of  the  system — 
the  one  which  grants  to  our  national,  state 
and  local  governments  certain  police  powers. 

But  anyone  who  seeks  to  use  the  weapons 
of  logic,  reason,  persuasion,  and  election  wlU 
find  the  way  open  In  the  American  system. 

Today  In  Alexandria,  the  Democratic  party 
Is  engaged  in  a  fierce  competition  for  control 
of  the  local  party  machinery.  Any  voter  who 
wishes  to  do  so  can  enter  the  polls  on  July 
15  and  express  bis  opinion.  Until  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  any  Democrat  who  wished  to  do 
so  could  file  for  a  seat  on  that  committee  and 
test  his  Ideas  and  his  energy  against  that  of 
other  Democrats  among  his  neighbors. 

The  political  road,  to  Influence  and  power, 
is  open  In  Alexandria  and  in  America.  This  Is 
what  neighborhood  action  and  participatory 
democracy  are  aU  about.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  government  to  give  all  its  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
through  the  poUtlcal  system.  Its  responsi- 
bility stops  there. 


Democracy  is  a  do-it-yourself  system.  Local 
Democrats  and  local  Republicans  welcome 
workers,  and  candidates.  And  the  law  makes 
it  easy  for  independents,  too,  to  test  their 
mettle. 

Nobody  we  know  of  ever  has  argued  that  a 
democracy  or  a  republic  can  move  faster  to 
right  a  wrong  than  a  dictatorship  But  it  is 
also  much  slower  to  create  a  wrong. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  today's 
America,  let  us  recall  a  harried  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  compared  monarchy  with 
a  fine  ship.  He  pointed  out  that  It  sailed 
beautlfuUy  until  it  hit  a  rock,  whereupon  it 
sank. 

By  contrast,  he  said,  democracy  is  like  a 
raft.  "It  wUl  not  sink,  but  damn  it,  your  feet 
are  always  wet." 

Our  democracy  on  this  July  4  may  be  a 
little  damp  around  the  ankles. 

But  it  Is  still  unsinkable. 


FAIR  WARNING 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  A. 
MacMullan  is  the  widely  respected  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  a  distinguished 
conservationist. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  spoken  out 
about  the  potential  dangers  of  hard 
pesticides,  such  as  DDT,  to  wildlife.  I 
note  that  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recently  prohibited  the  sale  of 
DDT  within  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  the  newest  edition  of  Michigan 
Natural  Resources,  the  magazine  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Mr. 
MacMullan  has  written  an  article  about 
the  threat  to  man  and  wildlife  posed  by 
the  continued  use  of  hard  pesticides. 

He  writes : 

Om  environment  Is  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
thing. We  are  beginning  to  listen. 

Speaking  of  these  dangerous  pesti- 
cides, Mr.  MacMullan  says: 

There  Is  In  my  Judgment  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  effect  that  theee  chemicals 
have  on  many  species  of  wildlife.  Those 
effects  Include  death,  reproductive  Impair- 
ment, disruption  of  species  balance,  and  be- 
havioral alteration,  all  of  which  have  been 
reported,  study  by  study,  in  a  recent  special 
scientific  summary  published  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

This  article  "Pair  Warning."  is  a 
most  penetrating  exsmilnatlon  of  the 
pesticide  threat,  and  I  recommend  It  to 
my  colleagues: 

Pair  Warning:   Evidencx  or  Trottble  Prom 

Hard  Pesticides  Continites  To  Mount 
(By  Ralph  A.  MacMullan ) 

Our  environment  Is  trying  to  tell  us 
something. 

It  Is  giving  us  Fair  Warning  of  trouble 
here  and  trouble  ahead  from  continued  use 
of  hard  pesticides. 

We  witness  unusual  losses  of  fish  In  our 
hatcheries. 

We  see  bird  eggs  that  fall  to  hatch. 

We  wonder  what  has  happened  to  entire 
speclee  of  fish,  such  as  several  types  of  chubs, 
that  are  no  longer  found  In  Lake  Michigan. 

We  are  disturbed  by  federal  seizure  of  sal- 
mon  taken   from   Lake   Michigan,   and   we 
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appUud  »  recent  state  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment order  against  DDT  In  Michigan  Qov- 
emor  WllUam  O.  MlUlken  jxAnts  up  the 
dangers  we  face  by  oaUlng  a  conference  of 
governors  of  western  Great  Lakeb  statea. 
Senator  PhlUp  Hart  of  ICcblgan  opens  fed- 
eral hearings  Into  enTlronmental  troublee. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlatratlon  seta  an 
Interim  standard  for  DDT  levels  In  flsh,  and 
the  future  of  the  Great  Lakes  commercial 
fishing  Industry  Is  thrown  Into  danger  and 
doubt.  Our  sport  fishermen  wonder  how  edi- 
ble their  fish  may  be,  considering  the  new 
federal  standards.  We  read  a  disquieting  re- 
port of  himun  stomach  and  liver  aliments 
In  Soviet  workers  occupatlonally  exposed  to 
DDT.  The  federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
bans  use  of  the  hard  pesticide  Lindane  In 
hccne  and  restaurant  vaporizers  because  of 
a  "serious  threat  to  human  health." 

Our  environment  Is  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
tblng,  we  are  beginning  to  listen,  and  hope- 
fully the  silent  warnings  are  not  coming  too 
late. 

And  yet.  the  use  of  these  hard  pesticides 
win  continue  for  more  months  and  years 
than  I  like  to  count.  The  use  will  continue, 
despite  the  advice  of  our  senses,  because 
social  controls  and  legal  procedures  at  our 
■disposal  move  and  change  slowly.  The  state 
llgrlcttTtrure  Department  order  against  DDT, 
for  example,  is  being  challenged  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Chemical  Association. 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  and  the  state 
Agriculture  Commission  will  then  decide 
whether  to  keep  the  order  In  force,  or  to 
Uft  It.  If  It  stays  m  effect,  the  chemical 
companies  then  have  the  right  to  appeal 
their  case  through  the  courts,  a  procedure 
destined  to  keep  DDT  on  the  shelves  of 
Michigan  retail  stores  for  years  to  come.  In 
the  meantime,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
restrict  the  use  of  Aldrln,  Dleldrln.  Endrln. 

Ohlordane,    Heptachlor.    Tomiphene,    and • 

except  for  the  limited  use  In  vaporizers — of 
Lindane.  All  of  these  are  at  least  equally  as 
pemiclotis  as  DDT,  If  less  commonly  used. 
If  DDT  Is  m  fact  eventually  outlawed  In 
Michigan  by  court  decision,  we  will  still  be 
left  with  the  question  of  these  other  hard 
pesticides.  They  are  all  long-lasting  and  they 
are  all  destructive  of  certain  types  of  wildlife. 
They  are  aU  part  of  the  group  of  chemicals 
known  as  the  persistent  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons. 

As  noted  In  an  earlier  issues  of  this  maga- 
zine, I  have  been  encouraged  by  actions  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  aimed  at  control 
of  these  chemicals  In  our  nation.  It  must 
fairly  be  said  that  progress  has  been  made, 
but  the  main  thrust  of  that  progress  has 
been  to  create  greater  public  understanding. 
People  are  more   aware,  and   are  becoming 
alarmed  at  some  of  the  excesses  caused  by 
these  chemicals.   Unfortunately,   while   thU 
growth   of   understanding  has   been   taking 
place,  the  heavy  use  of  hard  pesticides  con- 
tinues. A  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
recenUy    summarized    production    of    these 
chemicals  in  the  U.S.  during  the  period  1948- 
1966.  By  "production"  is  meant  the  amount 
of    these    chemicals    that    U.S.    companies 
manufactured  and  introduced  into  the  world 
environment.   Part  of  that  production  was 
used  in  the  U.S.,  and  part  In  foreign  nations, 
while  an  unknown  portion  remains  as  yet 
unused  in   warehouses   or   on  shelves.   The 
summary   shows    that    U.S.    chemical    com- 
panies began  to  produce  DDT  In  volume  In 
the   late    1940's.   In    1948-49.    the   first   year 
shown    in    the   summary,    about   38,000,000 
pounds  of  DDT  were  produced.  During  the 
five-year  period   of   1961-56,   production   of 
DDT  climbed  to  an  annual  average  of  110- 
000,000  pounds.  In  the  1966-61  period,  the 
annual    average    production    of    DDT    was 
152,000,000  pounds.  Prom   1961-66.  the  an- 
nual average  production  of  DDT  was  about 
150,000,000  pounds  per  year,  but  In  1966    It 
dropped  to  125,000,000  pounds,  and  In  1967 
to  103,000,000  pounds,  so  that  a  downward 
trend  now  appears  to  be  setting  In 
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The  Agrlculttire  Department  also  summa- 
rized statistics  of  production  of  certain  other 
major  hard  pesticides,  here  referred  to  col- 
lectively, for  convenience,  as  the  "Aldrln 
group."  I  Include  Aldrln,  Dleldrln,  Endrln. 
Chlordane,  Heptachlor,  and  Toxaphene  in 
this  group.  Production  of  these  chemicals  In 
the  U.S.  got  underway  on  a  large  scale  In 
1951-52,  when  a  total  of  49,000.000  pounds 
was  manufactiired.  But  that  was  Just  the 
beginning,  and  during  the  five-year  period 
of  1961-56,  these  companies  Increased  pro- 
duction so  that  for  the  period  as  a  whole 
57,000,000  pounds  per  year  were  produced. 
In  the  next  five-year  period,  1956-61,  the 
average  Jumped  to  91,000,000  pounds,  and 
In  the  1961-66  period,  that  average  again  in- 
creased, this  time  to  113,000,000  pounds  an- 
nually. That  annual  average  is  believed  to 
be  still  climbing. 

Thus,  although  domestic  production  of 
DDT  appears  to  be  dropping,  production  of 
these  new  and  equally  harmful  chemicals 
has  continued  to  rise.  In  other  words,  the 
total  quantity  of  persistent  chemicals  being 
produced  continued  to  Increase  during  the 
1948-1966  period.  Only  in  the  last  two  years 
has  a  downward  trend  apparently  been  es- 
tablished. All  told,  during  the  last  20-year8, 
a  total  of  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  DDT 
and  chemicals  in  the  Aldrln  group  was  man- 
ufactm-ed  and  distributed  by  U.S.  firms. 

DDT  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to 
produce.  The  base  material  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  petroleum  Industry.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  five  chemical  companies  in  the  U.S. 
and  an  unknown  number  in  other  nations. 
Its  retail  price  on  the  shelf,  as  any  gar- 
dener knows,  Is  still  quite  steep.  Its  abim- 
dance,  ease  of  manufacture,  and  high  triCnfe- 
tary  return  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
how  hard  the  chemical  companies  will  fight 
for  the  right  to  keep  on  making  and  selling 
this  poisonous  compovmd. 

Chemicals  In  the  Aldrln  group  are  some- 
what more  expensive  to  produce  so  their 
shelf  price  is  also  correspondingly  hl^er.  At 
least  one  or  more  of  these  chemicals  Is  pro- 
duced by  most  companies  that  manufactiire 
DDT.  As  chemicals,  they  are  closely  related 
to  DDT.  but  are  generally  more  toxic. 

There  is  In  my  Judgment  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  effect  that  these  chemicals 
have  on  many  species  of  wildlife.  Those  ef- 
fects Include  death,  reproductive  impair- 
ment, disruption  of  species  balance,  and 
behavioral  alteration,  all  of  which  have  been 
reported,  study  by  study,  in  a  recent  special 
scientific  svunmary  published  by  the  US 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  question  of  human  health  in  relation 
to  these  chemicals  is.  however,  far  from  set- 
tled. Here  we  must  rely  on  federal,  state,  and 
international   medical   research,   on  restrtc- 
Uons  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  on  our  own  abUltlee  as  individuals  to 
read,  interpret,  and  evaluate  what  is  hap- 
pening. From  what  we  have  seen  In  thU  De- 
partment at  this  date,  the  great  bulk  of  evi- 
dence is  inconclusive.  However,  the  history 
of  these  chemicals  In  our  environment  and 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  compounds 
themselves  cannot  help  but  make  us  cau- 
tious in  our  long-range  appraisal.  The  fact 
that  a  very  sizable  amount  of  pathology  re- 
search on  theee  chemicals  Is  continuing  is 
evidence  in  itself  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  far  from  convinced  of  their  safety. 
Such  chemicals  are.  after  all,  forms  of  poison, 
and  when  individual  humans  accidentally  or 
voluntarily  have  consumed  small  amounts  of 
DDT  they  have  suffered  nausea,  headache, 
and  perspiration.  A  lOO-poimd  woman  who 
consumes  about  a  sixth  of  an  oimce  of  the 
stuff  oould  expect  such  a  reaction;   a  200- 
poimd  man  would  need  to  consume  twice 
that  amount  to  have  the  same  reaction.  Of 
course,  individuals  vary  greatly  In  their  reac- 
tions, but  theee  amounts  appear  to  be  aver- 
age. 

When   volunteer  male   prisoners   allowed 


amounts  of  DDT  to  be  gradually  increased 
In  their  diets,  they  were  able  to  take  a  mi- 
nute amount  each  day  for  up  to  21  months 
without  showing  signs  of  harmful  effect.  In 
terms  of  weight,  it  was  about  1/1000  of  an 
ounce.  That  amount,  however,  is  so  small  as 
to  simulate  a  rather  Ught  salting  of  the  food 
Also,  men  exposed  to  DDT  by  occupation  for 
a  period  of  years  have  shown  no  ill  effects 
in  the  U.S.  But  70  workers  exposed  to  DDT 
for  10  years  or  longer  in  a  Soviet  study  did 
show  stomach  and  liver  ailments.  This  was 
reported  recenUy  In  the  publication  "Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Abstracts." 

A  recent  analysis  by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc   Health,  summarizing   the 
findings  of  several  studies,  is  at  the  same 
time    both    hopeful    and    cautious.    Among 
other  conclusions,  it  says:   "The  weight  of 
evidence  available  to  us  at  the  present  time 
indicates  that  no  significant  health  hazard 
exists  from  the  levels  of  pesticides  foimd  in 
fish  taken  in  the  Great  Lakes  area."  The 
analysis,  Issued  in  April,  doubted  any  rela- 
tionship between  DDT  and  cancer,  stating 
"At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
suspect  DDT  of  being  a  carcinogen."  This 
evaluation  was  based  on  a  summary  of  stud- 
ies   published    to    that    date.    The    National 
Cancer  Institute,  however,  has  now  released 
a  study  which  questions  those  earlier  stud- 
les.  That  agency  is  a  branch  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Its  study 
published   in   the   Congressional   Record  of 
May  1,  1969.  was  an  "Interim  Report"  of  find- 
ings of  a  five-year  research  program  which 
links  DDT  to  a  "significantly  elevated  inci- 
dence of  ttmiors"  in  mice.  "The  tumors  seen 
in  this  study  were  principally  those  of  the 
liver,  lung,  and  lymphoid  organs."  the  report 
notes.  A  total  of  130  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial chemicals  was  studied  and  of  these.  DDT 
and  10  others  were  foimd  to  Increase  tumors 
In  mice.  The  report  cautions:  "At  the  present 
time,  there  Is  no  way  to  predict  whether  man 
may  be  more  or  less  susceptible  than  the 
mouse  to  the  Induction  of  tumors  by  the 
compounds    reported    here.    It    should    be 
stressed  that  the  dose  received  by  the  mice 
was  far  In  excess  of  that  Ukely  to  be  cor- 
sumed  by  humans." 

"A  group  of  experts."  the  report  oonUnues 
"will  therefore  be  constituted  in  the  near 
future  to  review  all  pertinent  Information 
and  make  recommendations  on  whether  any 
of  the  compounds  should  be  labelled  as  car- 
cinogemc." 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
study  also  noted  that  when  fairly  heavy 
doses  of  DDT  were  Included  In  the  diets  of 
rats,  a  form  of  Uvea-  malfunction  occurred, 
but  in  a  similar  study,  monkeys  showed  no 
ill  effects:  "In  experiments  In  which  mon- 
keys were  fed  DDT  at  a  level  of  200  parts 
per  mUUon  in  their  total  diet  for  periods  of 
up  to  seven  and  one-half  years,  no  other 
changes  were  seen.  There  were  also  no  clini- 
cal signs  of  Illness." 

However,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  report— like  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute report — contains  statements  that  at- 
test to  the  unknowns  medical  researchers 
still  face.  Some  examples  at  random  from 
the  State  report:  "The  significance  of  these 
changes  Is  not  entirely  clear."  .  .  .  "The 
relationship  of  these  analogues  to  possible 
cellular  or  microsomal  changes  cannot  be 
assessed  at  this  time."  .  .  .  "It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  DDT  can  cause  adapta- 
tion of  enzyme  systems  although  the  gen- 
«a]  biological  significance  of  these  are  not 
clear  as  yet."  .  .  .  "it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  has  any  relevance  in  terms  of  the  dose 
of  DDT  In  the  diets  of  humans  nor  whether 
this  has  any  physiological  significance  for 
humans." 

It  Is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that 
these  chemicals  either  do  or  do  not  cause 
problems  for  htmian  health.  They  have  been 
aotive  In  our  environment  for  only  twenty 


years,  and  in  a  heavy  way  for  only  the  last 
10  to  16  years.  This  is  far  lees  than  one  hu- 
man generation,  and  conceivably  several  full 
generations  might  be  required  before  essen- 
tial unoertalntiee  of  himian  health  surroimd- 
Ing  these  chemicals  oan  be  resolved. 

So  the  fair  warning  from  oiu-  environment 
may  have  arrived  soon  enough,  for  humans 
at  least.  We  can  still  make  changes  and  hope- 
fully forestall  most  of  the  actual,  possible 
and  Imaginable  problems  that  I  for  one  feel 
now  confront  us  from  the  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals. Alarm  at  the  unbridled  use  of  these 
chemicals  In  this  nation  and  around  the 
world  has  increased  in  recent  years.  Arizona 
has  now  banned  all  use  of  DDT  In  agricul- 
ture. Sweden  has  declared  a  two-year  mora- 
torium on  all  use  of  DDT  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Aldrln  gjroup.  A  continuing  court 
fight  In  Wisconsin  may  see  DDT  virtually 
banned  from  use  in  that  state  before  the  end 
of  this  year.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  DDT  throughout  the  nation 
is  now  In  Congress.  Similar  bills  have  been 
Introduced  Into  the  legislatures  of  at  least 
six  states. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  legal  prohibitions 
against  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
these  few  specific  hard  chemicals  will  be  the 
only  real  solution,  but  that  solution  may  be 
years  In  coming,  and  in  the  meantime,  our 
wildlife,  oxir  water,  and  our  to>tal  environ- 
ment continues  to  suffer  under  the  growing 
load  of  these  dangerous  oomptounds. 

Now.  however,  individual  cltlsens  are  help- 
ing by  their  complaints,  by  their  refusal  to 
buy  hard  pesticides,  and  by  their  support  of 
the  state  Agrlcultiire  Department  ban  against 
DDT.  They,  and  we,  believe  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  overcome  the  problem.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  we  have  made  a  start.  We  are 
heeding  the  Fair  Warning. 


LOUIS  SACHS— COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECriCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  note  that  Louis  Sachs 
of  New  Haven,  a  dear  friend  and  distin- 
guished community  leader,  has  received 
the  Shem  Tov — Good  Name — Award  at 
the  87th  annual  meeting  of  B'nal  Jacob 
Congregation  in  Woodbridge,  Conn.  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  richly  deserving  of  this 
high  honor. 

A  1914  graduate  of  Yale  Law  School. 
Mr.  Sachs  has  had  a  long  and  outstand- 
ing career  as  an  attorney.  More  out- 
standing, however,  has  been  his  dedicated 
service  to  New  Haven  and  to  the  Con- 
necticut Jewish  community  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Among  the  many  boards 
and  organizations  he  has  served  on  are 
the  Mayor's  Committee  To  Reorganize 
the  Schools  of  New  Haven,  the  board  of 
directors  of  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital, 
New  Haven  Citizens  Action  Committee, 
and  the  New  Haven  Chapter  of  the  Yale 
School  Alumni  Association,  of  which  he 
was  president.  Prom  1939  to  1958,  he  was 
workmen's  compensation  commissioner 
for  the  Third  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Sachs'  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  community  are  equally  notable. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  seven  Karen 
Hayesod — Pounding  Pund  for  Israel — 
campaigns,  the  Zionist  Emergency  Coun- 
cil for  17  years,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare 
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Pimd,  of  which  he  was  a  founder,  for  4 
years.  He  also  served  as  president  of  New 
Haven's  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  for 
several  terms  and  as  vice  president  of 
B'nai  Jacob  Congregation. 

Louis  Sachs,  a  dedicated  citizen  and  a 
wonderful  person,  is  most  worthy  of  this 
tribute.  As  a  close  personal  friend  and  a 
long-time  associate  in  the  practice  of  law, 
I  am  extremely  pleased  that  he  has  been 
recognized  for  his  accomplishments  in  a 
career  of  honorable  service  to  his  reli- 
gion, commimity,  and  Nation. 


A  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  BIGNESS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Martorl  of  Martorl  Bros. 
Growers  &  Shippers  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  recently 
wrote  to  Mr.  Prank  W.  Castlglione.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Western  Grow- 
ers Association.  He  details  the  adverse 
economic  power  of  certain  large  institu- 
tions— and  the  unfortunate,  wielding  of 
this  power.  It  is  my  hope  that  corrective 
action  will  be  taken  soon,  as  this  will  ben- 
efit the  Nation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Jum:  28,  1969. 
Mr.  Prank  W.  Casticlionb, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Western  Growers 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Prank:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  severe  situation 
we  are  getting  into  in  the  produce  business. 
Primarily  I  wish  to  draw  jrour  attention  to 
the  so  called  grape  "boycott".  As  you  know 
Mr.  Cesar  E.  Chavez  of  the  UFWOC  has  been 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  get  the  grape  work- 
ers to  Join  his  union  for  the  past  five  years. 
If  the  workers  were  Interested  In  Joining  Mr. 
Chavez's  they  would  have  done  so  long  ago. 
However,  It  Is  very  evident  the  average  field 
worker  does  not  want  a  union.  These  work- 
ers have  been  harassed  and  intimidated  both 
in  the  field  and  at  their  homes.  How  can  a 
union  be  sincere  in  claiming  they  want  to 
help  these  people  when  they  use  these  meth- 
ods. Now  Mr.  Chavez  has  taken  the  turn  to 
try  and  force  the  shipper  to  sign  a  contract 
that  would  force  the  employees  to  Join  the 
union.  This  has  also  been  unsuccessful. 
However,  the  UFWOC  has  been  successful  In 
getting  backing  by  the  Uberal  press  and  the 
clergy.  This  support  has  been  attained  by 
u&lng  propaganda  and  now  the  same 
"slanted"  information  is  being  passed  on  to 
the  public. 

It  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  the 
large  chain  stores  are  refusing  to  display  or 
advertise  grapes.  In  fact,  representatives  of 
six  of  the  large  chain  stores  met  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  In  New  York  City  this  week. 
The  reports  coming  out  of  that  meeting  in- 
dicate they  voted  to  continue  not  to  handle 
grapes  In  their  stores.  The  situation  can 
really  bring  our  Industry  to  It's  knees.  If  the 
chain  stores  can  destroy  the  grape  indus- 
try by  not  buying' or  displaying  same,  then 
tomorrow  It  could  be  lettuce  or  potatoes.  I 
believe  this  "laying  out  of  the  market"  by 
the  chain  stores  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  government.  No  organiza- 
tion or  business  should  have  this  much  power 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  chains,  who 
supply  76%  of  the  food  consumed  In  this 
oountty.  decide  to  boycott  a  certain  Item  or 
commodity  it  wUl  be  disastrous  to  the  grow- 
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ers.  The  growers  of  the  present  grape  crop 

are  going  to  suffer  severe  losses.  These  losses 
are  not  because  of  lack  of  labor,  but  because 
of  the  refufeal  of  the  chain  stores  to  buy 
grapes. 

I  woiild  like  to  hear  from  you  promptly 
as  to  what  Information  you  have  on  this 
situation  and  what  our  organization  can  do 
about  it.  Something  must  be  done  to  stop 
this  in  the  future.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  my  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. I  wlU  forward  a  copy  of  your  answer 
to  them  also  so  that  they  may  have  all  the 
information  and  be  aware  of  how  serious  a 
situation  our  industry  is  facing.  I  can't 
streta  too  strongly  that  some  corrective  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  immediately  to  protect 
o\ir  growers  and  our  Industry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Martori   Bros.   Distrxbtttors, 
By  Joseph   P.   Martori. 


'IDEA  MEN"  UNWORRIED 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  East-West  trade  Is  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Nation  at  large  and  we  have  all  heard 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
In  that  regard,  I  noticed  an  article  by 
Mr.  Dumitru  Danielopol  of  the  Copley 
News  Service  In  the  May  2,  1969,  issue  of 
the  Illinois  State  Register  in  Springfield, 
m.  The  article  makes  a  significant  ref- 
erence to  an  analysis  of  the  situation  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Ed  Derwinski.  In  his  customary 
and  straightforward  fashion,  Congress- 
man Derwinski  reports  his  view  of  the 
issue  after  returning  recently  from  a 
tour  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  include  the 
article  inihe  Record  at  this  point: 
"Idea  Men"  Un worried 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — During  World  War  I.  Will 
Rogers,  the  American  humorist,  offered  a 
"solution"  for  German  submarine  warfare 
that  was  sinking  thousands  of  allied  ships. 

All  one  bad  to  do,  he  said,  was  to  pump  the- 
water  out  of  the  ocean. 

What  would  happen  to  all  that  water, 
where  would  it  go?  he  was  asked. 

"I  don't  bother  with  details."  he  laughed. 
"I'm  only  the  'idea  man'." 

The  story  often  comes  to  mind  when  I  hear 
the  easy  solutions  for  difficult  problems  put 
out  by  "idea  men"  in  Congress  and  on  the 
grey  periphery  of  government. 

A  case  in  point  is  Prof.  Zblgnlev  Brzerzln- 
skl.  the  Columbia  professor,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Policy  Planning  Division  of  the 
State  Department  who  advocated  unilateral 
cease  fire  In  Vietnam  In  the  hope  that  the 
Viet  Cong  will  follow  suit. 

What  If  they  dont? 

Judging  from  past  experience  with  bomb- 
ing halts,  the  enemy  would  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  his  attacks. 

What  would  the  QIs  do  then? 

The  professor  doesn't  volunteer  any  solu- 
tions to  such  problems.  After  all  he  Is  only 
an  "Idea  man." 

A  second  case  In  point  Is  former  White 
House  adviser  Theodore  Sorensen  who  wants 
Increased  East- West  trade.  This  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  liberal  forces  In 
Czechoslovakia,  he  says. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  recently,  Sorensen  said 
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th«  United  States  cannot  Intcrrens  militarily 
or  dlplomatlcaUy  In  the  Csech  struggle — but 
should  not  cling  to  restrictive  trade  policies 
which  help  conservatives,  Soviet- oriented 
forces  there. 

Trade  restrictions  with  Eastern  Surope 
are  costing  the  U.S.  economy  hundreds  of 
millions,  perhaps  billions  of  trade  dollars 
each  year.  Sorensen  said. 

A  similar  theme  Is  sounded  by  Bep.  Paul 
Plndley.  R-III.,  who  Imagines  that  an  end 
to  trade  restrictions  will  "make  Soviet  be- 
havior more  reasonable." 

Neither  Scrensen  nor  Flndley  explain  how 
we  can  Increase  East-West  trade  with  coun- 
tries that  have  no  hard  cash  and  very  few 
products  that  appeal  to  our  economy. 

Do  we  put  It  on  the  cuff  or  buy  shoddy 
merchandise?  Do  wo  Ignore  the  fact  the  the 
Eastern  Evu-opean  satellites  are  already 
heavily  in  debt  to  Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
other  free  countries? 

Do  we  Ignore  the  fact  the  Communist 
countries  are  trying  to  Increase  food  exports 
at  a  time  when  strict  rationing  exists  for 
their  own  people  and  food  Is  In  short  supply? 
Or  shouldn't  we  embarrass  "Idea  men" 
wtth  such  details? 

I  prefer  the  pragmatic  realism  of  men  like 
R*P  Ed*  Derwlnakl,  R-ni.,  who  don't  blink 
wben  tlwyiock  at  Eastern  Europe.  Just  back 
from  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Prague,  Derwln- 
sUsays: 

"East-West  trade  Is  a  fiction.  The  Com- 
munists are  looking  for  outright  aid  at  the 
VS.  taxpayers'  expen?"." 
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INFLATION 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  cotfincncxjT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
economic  political  duties  shouldered  by 
this  House  during  the  past  weeks  clearly 
have  demonstrated  the  complexities  of 
our  U.S.  economy.  Resolving  these  com- 
plexities is  going  to  require  Innovative 
excellence. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr 
Richard  S.  White,  president  of  Automa- 
tion Engineering  Laboratory,  Inc.,  whose 
reasoning,  I  believe,  holds  a  good  deal 
more  promise  than  the  old  cliches  and 
old  remedies  that  even  now  are  being  used 
and  reused  to  attack  new  problems: 

AUTOMATTON      ENOINKKRING      LaBOSA- 

ToaT,  Inc., 

Wilton,  Conn.,  June  23, 1969. 
Congressman  Lowell  P.  Wkickxb,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives.  j' 

Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Lownx:  You  must  be  well  settled 
into  the  responalbUltles  and  life  of  being 
a  United  States  Congressman  and  I  hope 
you  are  finding  It  most  Interesting  and  en- 
joyable. As  you  may  know,  our  affairs  at 
AEL  seem  to  be  moving  along  constructively. 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  see  you 
In  person  sometime. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  a  matter  concerning  one  of 
our  National  Policies,  which  appears  to  be 
most  confused  and  in  error.  Namely,  I  speak 
of  o\u  false  attempts  at  understanding  and 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Inflation.  In  my 
opinion,  we  are  following  an  entirely  falla- 
cious course  and  one  which  can  do  great  harm 
and  simultaneously  faU  to  accomplish  the 
intended  constructive  results.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  put  down  a  few  points  and  then  a 
few  suggestions  for  your  conalderatloBi.  1  do 


this,  believing  that  as  the  Representative 
for  our  area,  that  If  you  concur,  you  are  In 
a  poslUon  to  bring  theae  observations  to  the 
attention  of  the  many  people  who  are  In- 
volved In  a  reconsideration  of  what  may  be 
a  rather  disastrous  National  Policy.  Also,  I 
particularly  would  hope  that  you  would 
consider  Initiating  such  actions  as  you  might 
consider  appropriate. 

1.  In  order  to  decide  what  policies  we 
should  have  concerning  Inflation,  we  need 
to  look  clearly  at  the  causes  of  Inflation  and 
we  need  to  do  this  without  pretense  that 
these  causes  are  going  to  disappear  or 
change.  Certainly,  the  most  significant  fac- 
tor affecting  InflaUon  Is  our  wUllngness  to 
have  continual  substantial  wage  Increases. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  In  this  letter  to  evaluate 
whether  these  wage  Increases  are  construc- 
tive or  not,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  must 
recognize  their  continuity  and  that  from 
both  a  political  and  economic  viewpoint,  the 
probability  Is  99%  that  they  will  continue 
over  tfle  years  ahead.  (It  was  recently  re- 
ported to  me  that  carpenters  In  a  nearby 
State  obtained  an  agreed  wage  of  $9.35  per 
hour.  It  Is  really  playing  a  ludicrous  game 
with  our  American  economy  to  be  tightening 
the  credit  of  conmierce,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  a  productivity  offset  to  such  labor 
rates — about  which  I  shaU  make  specific 
suggestions.) 

2.  The  second  major  factor  concerning  in- 
flation. Is  that  we  have  substantial  demand 
from  individuals  who  are  enjoying  a  high 
standard  of  living.  In  my  opinion  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  demand  Is  Inadequately  un- 
derstood— which  Is  why  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  attempts  of  the  past  few  years  to  stop 
this  demand  are  a  virtual  failure.  Basically, 
we  should  be  very  grateful  for  this  demand! 
but  we  must  clearly  understand  that  the 
United  States  ha*  inadequate  productivity  at 
this  time  to  meet  the  demand  present  within 
our  country. 

3.  Two  additional  factors  which  further  go 
to  Increase  prices  are,  of  course,  taxes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  more  recently,  the  continual 
Increase  of  Interest  costs. 

There  Is  substantial  confusion  In  the 
theory  that  says  demand  wUl  be  slowed  down 
by  Increasing  taxes  (which  Is  supposed  to 
reduce  effective  purchasing  power — but  which 
In  fact  adds  to  costs,  and  thus  adds  to  In- 
flation) and  by  Increasing  Interests  costs 
(which  Is  supposed  to  reduce  effective  pur- 
chasing power— but  which  In  fact  adds  to 
costs,  and  thus  adds  to  Inflation).  The  same 
people  who  advocate  these  steps  don't  seem 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  correlative 
effect  of  these  increased  costs  which  com- 
pare with  oomtlnued  wage  Increases,  so  far  as 
the  cost  of  goods  and  dervlces  are  concerned. 

The  fact  Is  that  none  of  these  three  pur- 
chasing power  retardants  (higher  wages,  in- 
terest, or  taxes)  are  very  effective  within  a 
tolerable  and  reasonable  degree  of  restraint 
on  our  people.  The  costs  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  commerce  are  ultimately  passed  on 
to  the  buyers— this  Is  an  ipso  facto,  ir- 
revocable truth— or  the  enterprises  provid- 
ing the  goods  and  services  would  go  Into 
bankruptcy.  The  further  fact  is  that  we  have 
a  sufllclenUy  dynamic  and  underlylngly 
strong  economy  (Including  widespread  com- 
fortable Income  levels,  plus  substantial  In- 
dividual savings)  so  that  costs  are  passed  on 
and  the  higher  costs  thus  experienced  by 
the  consumers,  who  are  also  wage  earners 
create  further  impetus  for  additional  waee 
hikes. 

4.  It  Is,  of  course,  probably  true  that  at 
some  level,  taxes  and/or  Interest  costs  can 
cause  a  major  economic  disorientation  which 
can  be  Just  as  difficult  to  manage  and  pre- 
vent from  getting  out  of  hand  as  has  been 
our  dubious  attempts  to  stop  prosperity. 

5.  LoweU,  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  totally  re- 
dlculous  to  think  that  we  can,  "fine-tune" 
200  million  people  to  adjust  the  amount  of 


buying  that  the  economists  would  have  them 
do.  The  theories  that  we  are  pursuing  are 
drawn  out  of  the  past  when  people  had  very 
little  reserves  to  fall  back  on,  and  when 
people  did  not  have  their  present  dynamic 
position  for  bargaining  for  their  relative 
well-being. 

6.  There  simply  Is  only  one  way  to  deal 
with  the  causes  of  inflation  constructively. 
And  that  Is  to  put  our  energies  to  work 
Imaginatively  to  fullflll  the  demand  of  a 
healthy,  strong  society. 

Inflation  results  from  demand  exceeding 
supply.  We  can  and  must  increase  supply. 
That  Is,  we  must  increase  the  productivity 
of  ail  of  our  people  to  produce  the  goods 
and  services  which  we  are  all  demanding. 
This  should  be  our  national  policy.  This  is 
technologicaUy  entirely  possible.  What  we 
need  Is  a  national  high  productivity  policy. 

7.  One  of  our  major  problems  as  a  nation 
Is  that  the  policies  we  are  presently  pursu- 
ing work  diametrically  against  our  best  in- 
terests with  regard  to  Increasing  produc- 
tivity. 

8.  In  order  to  decide  how  best  to  meet  our 
total  national  demands.  It  is  helpful  to  rec- 
ognize the  following  factors  concerning  these 
demands.  They  result  of  course  from: 

(a)  Individuals. 

(b)  The  Government. 

(c)  Industry. 
Industry's  demand,  however,  is  of  course  a 

reflection  of  the  demand  of  (a)  Individuals 
and  (b)  the  Government.  Even  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  is  essentially  a  reflection  of 
the  demand  of  (a).  Individuals,  as  they  ex- 
press their  demand  by  political  decision. 

9.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  via  the  tax 
and  monetary  routes  Is  to  tell  our  people  to 
reduce  their  demand — that  of  course  Is  a 
most  negative  policy.  What  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  like  to  see  their  leaders 
do.  Is  rather  to  Indicate  how  we  can  fulfill 
their  demands.  The  demands  are  not  going 
to  decrease  either  pollUcally  or  economically, 
nor  In  the  person  of  the  "Individual" — be  he 
consumer— voter— or  wage  earner.  The  only 
constructive  way,  to  meet  the  demand  that 
exists  In  our  market  places,  is  a  national 
policy  to  increase  productivity— the  only 
policy  which  is  fundamentally  sound  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  be  successful  at  home  and 
in  the  International  economy. 

10.  High  taxes  and  high  interest  rates  only 
go  to  slow  down  and  discourage  Increases  oJ 
productivity.  The  negative  effect  on  produc- 
tivity is  by  far  more  pronounced  than  the 
effect  on  consumer  demand  (and  thus  Infla- 
tion Is  further  fed)— and  the  reason  Is  quite 
simple— the  Increase  of  productivity  Involves 
risk.  Every  business  manager  increasing  his 
productivity  has  to  gamble  against  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  more  unattractive  we  make 
that  gamble,  the  less  he  can  Justify  in- 
creases of  productivity,  which  Increases  in 
turn  are  the  absolute  and  only  answer  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  American  public. 

Hence,  the  policies  we  have  now  been  fol- 
lowing these  past  few  years  are  totally  against 
the  best  interests  of  our  people,  as  well  as 
presenting  a  miserable  failure  In  effectiveness. 

11.  We  should  have  the  courage  to  recog- 
nize the  strengths  of  buying  power  that  are 
fundamental  to  our  economy— and  to  be 
grateful  for  them— and  to  reverse  our  policies 
regarding  high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
supply.  We  should  revert  to  a  substantially 
growing  supply  of  low  cost  money,  flrst  of 
all.  Tills  Is  the  only  policy  that  will  enable 
the  fundamental  grovnh  of  productivity  that 
Is  a  must.  Subsequently,  we  oould  gradually 
reduce  the  tax  rate  (which  gradually  wlU 
also  Increase  the  total  amount  of  taxes  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  as  ova  economy 
continues  to  grow).  When  these  steps  have 
been  established  and  communicated  as  part 
of  a  new  national  high  productivity  policy, 
the  Entrepreneurs  In  our  country  will  quickly 
solve  the  problems  of  supply  and  demand 


which  cannot  be  legislated  by  false  and 
hazardous  economic  policies. 

Lowell.  I  have  written  this  letter  quite 
directly  and  speciflcally  because  I  have  a 
high  respect  for  you.  I  think  you  are  far  too 
Interested  In  sound  performance  to  be  wed 
to  the  cliches  of  the  past  and  the  false  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  You  must  have  a  great  many 
matters  to  stay  abreast  of.  and  thus  I  hope 
the  points  above  will  be  of  value  of  crystalliz- 
ing your  own  thoughts  on  this  most  funda- 
mental subject  concerning  the  economic  well- 
being  and  strength  of  our  country. 

After  you  have  read  this  letter,  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  person.  I  am  In  a  more  than 
usual  position  to  help  you  perceive  the  de- 
tailed structure  of  sound,  new  policies,  and 
you  are  more  than  usually  well-quallfled  to 
espouse  Important  new  policies.  Lowell,  I 
win  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  highest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DiCLE. 


THE  CONCORDE  CONCEPT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  this  report, 
based  on  my  observations,  interviews 
and  behind-the-scenes  talks  with  avia- 
tion and  economic  experts,  on  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  supersonic  aviation  in 
Europe,  and  how  it  affects  this  Nation's 
efforts  in  the  SST  area. 

The  information  I  received  during 
my  3 -day  visit  to  the  International  Air 
Show  at  Paris,  Prance,  only  serves  to 
strengthen  my  opinion  that  the  United 
States  can,  and  must  compete  in  this  vast 
new  concept  now  aborning.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
SST's  flying  all  over  the  world  in  a  few 
short  years,  it  is  now  only  a  question  of 
where  the  world's  airline  companies  are 
going  to  buy  them. 

Perhaps  selfishly,  I  want  them  to  buy 
them  from  us,  and  I  want  us  to  have 
something  to  sell  them.  We  are  talking 
about  a  billion-dollar  market,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  sit  on  our  subsonic 
laurels  and  let  these  dollars  fly  past  us  at 
1.500  miles  an  hour. 

The  specific  purpose  of  my  visit  to 
France  last  month  was  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  overall  status  of  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde.  This  study  fell 
into  three  broad  general  areas:  eco- 
nomic, production,  and  FAA  certifica- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  Concorde 
and  the  area  of  discussion  around  them 
produced  the  most  surprising  set  of  facts 
during  the  entire  investigation.  Can- 
didly, I  never  dreamed  the  commitment 
of  the  French  and  British  Governments 
could  be  as  great  as  it  is. 

Each  nation  has  in  excess  of  30,000 
people  employed  in  the  program,  which 
in  itself  is  proof  of  the  vast  commitment. 
Financing  for  the  prototype  and  the  test 
models  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  definite  plans  have  been  made  for 
private  financing — with  Government 
guarantees — of  the  preproduction  models. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  most  Americans  at 
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the  Paris  Air  Show  to  learn  that  there 
are  nine  aircraft  in  the  Concorde  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  These  are  the  pro- 
totype aircraft,  GDI  and  002;  the  test 
aircraft,  01  and  02;  the  preproduction 
aircraft,  1,  2,  and  3;  and  two  additional 
aircraft  for  static  tests,  such  as  metal 
fatigue. 

We  certainly  must  conclude,  from 
these  facts  and  from  the  physical  exist- 
ence of  nine  airplanes,  that  the  commit- 
ment of  both  France  and  England  to  the 
SST  program  is  complete. 

PRODUCTION 

The  two  prototype  aircraft  are  now  in 
the  air.  They  flew  in  loose  formation  to 
the  Paris  Air  Show. 

Neither  of  these  aircraft  have  flown  at 
supersonic  speeds,  and  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  do  so  with  their  present  en- 
gines. Both  aircraft  are  carrying  ex- 
tremely heavy  loads  at  present,  loaded 
from  cockpit  to  tail  assembly  with  re- 
cording instruments  of  every  possible  va- 
riety, leaving  room  for  only  a  narrow 
aisle  in  the  center  of  the  airplane.  These 
loads  of  "black  boxes"  are  much  heavier 
than  the  passenger  load  of  the  aircraft 
would  be. 

About  20  takeoffs  and  landings  have 
been  made  by  the  001  thus  far.  The  com- 
mittal speed,  known  at  the  over-the- 
fence  sj)eed,  has  been  between  165  and 
170  knots.  Concorde  officials  are  con- 
vinced they  can  handle  this  aircraft 
very  nicely  at  160  knots,  and  it  has  flown 
at  altitude  at  speeds  as  low  as  143  knots. 

The  aircraft  has  a  rather  extreme 
nose-up  attitude  on  both  takeoff  and 
landing,  which  has  made  it  desirable  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  landing  gear 
slightly  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  "tall 
touching"  during  takeoff  or  landing. 

Eight  new  engines,  much  enlarged  ver- 
sions of  the  original  engine,  will  be  placed 
in  the  two  prototype  aircraft  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  then  testing  will  begin  at 
speeds  up  to  mach  2,  or  twice  the  speed 
of  soimd,  about  1,300  miles  an  hour.  The 
eight  new  engines  are  now  undergoing 
static  tests  which  already  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  Concorde's  capability  to  achieve 
mach  2. 

The  unknown  factor  in  Concorde  test- 
ing is  fuel  consumption.  Determinations 
must  yet  be  made  as  to  fuel  consumption 
imder  maximum  load  conditions  at  sub- 
sonic and  supersonic  speeds.  This  is  one 
of  the  two  critical  areas  remaining  to  be 
determined  before  the  Concorde  can  be 
judged  a  success. 

Carrying  a  maximum  passenger  load 
from  Paris  to  New  York  is  the  prime  cri- 
teria to  success,  and  this  situation  as  it 
now  appears  is  marginal,  at  best.  I  gath- 
ered that  this  is  the  foremost  problem  on 
the  minds  of  European  engineers. 

I  am  grateful  for  most  of  the  above  to 
Mr.  Louis  Guista,  the  director  general  of 
engineering  for  SUD  Aviation  in  Prance. 
He  wsis  most  impressive,  and  I  was  able 
to  talk  to  him  almost  all  of  one  afternoon 
through  our  State  Department  interpre- 
ters. Also  involved  in  this  discussion  were 
Ray  Molloy,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  director  for  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  several  members  of  his  staff. 

rAA    CEETinCATION 

I  anticipate  no  problem  from  the  FAA 
in  certifying  the  Concorde  in  the  areas  of 
safety,  its  flight  performance  at  subsonic 
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levels  of  speed,  landing  speeds  or  impact 
on  the  runway. 

But  the  previously  mentioned  range 
problem  pertaining  to  fuel  consumption 
and  fuel  reserve  must  be  considered  from 
a  safety  standpoint,  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic factor,  since  the  FAA  determines 
the  amoimt  of  fuel  reserve  that  must  re- 
main in  the  tanks  following  an  overseas 
flight. 

The  most  critical  problem  relating  to 
the  FAA  certlflcation,  in  my  opinion,  is 
noise.  Here  I  am  speaking  primarily  cf 
airport  noise  during  the  warmup,  taxi- 
ing, and  takeoff.  I  watched  and  heara 
this  performance,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
describe  it  except  as  being  a  most  dis- 
tressing assault  on  the  eardrums.  I  am 
perfectly  aware,  of  course,  that  testing  of 
a  prototype  requires  a  checklist  many 
times  more  complex  than  that  used  for  a 
normal  tsJceoff  in  commercial  use.  I  also 
realize  that  when  I  witnessed  the  takeoff 
of  the  Concorde  I  was  more  or  less  be- 
hind the  aircraft,  making  the  noise  fac- 
tor even  worse. 

But  I  must  conclude  that  the  noise  per- 
formance I  witnessed  in  Paris  would 
never  be  satisfactory  for  the  United 
States  use. 

The  hoped-for  solution  to  the  airport 
noise  problem  may  come  with  the  Con- 
corde's newer  engines.  The  powerplants 
now  on  the  airframe  are  operating  at 
very  nearly  their  outer  limits,  and  this, 
of  course,  always  means  additional  noise. 
The  engines  being  installed  in  the  two 
aircraft  in  September  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  powerful  than  those  now  in  use,  and 
therefore  will  have  to  labor  less  to  lift  the 
aircraft,  thus  producing  less  noise.  I  con- 
sider this  essential  before  the  aircraft  can 
even  be  considered  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  same  reference,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  performance  of  the 
Boeing  747  in  Paris  was  so  quiet  that  the 
Europeans  found  it  diflBcult  to  believe 
there  was  even  enough  power  to  make  the 
aircraft  fly.  I  believe  if  our  engineering 
people  can  conquer  noise  to  the  extent 
they  have  done  on  the  747,  the  Rolls 
Royce  people  can  certainly  do  the  same 
for  the  Concorde. 

CONCLtrsIONB 

The  commercial  aviation  people  with 
whom  I  visited  during  the  trip  believe 
the  Concorde  will  move  ahead  to  success, 
and  will  be  purchased  in  some  quantity 
by  the  airlines.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
consider  it  essential  at  the  present  time 
that  our  country  move  ahead  with  its 
plans  for  the  American  version  of  the 
SST. 

During  my  visit  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric engineers  in  Cincinnati  last  Novem- 
ber, I  learned  that  our  SST  engine  is 
complete,  for  all  practical  purposes.  It 
may  be  that  the  engine  development  is 
many  months  ahead  of  the  airframe  be- 
cause the  necessary  time  and  study  to 
conquer  the  noise  problem  is  available  to 
our  people  at  GE,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
,,jflrellused. 

I  saw  no  evidence  of  what  the  E^uro- 
peans  plan  to  do  with  the  next  version 
of  the  Concorde,  or  the  "second  genera- 
tion" plans.  I  am  forced  to  believe  there 
are  no  plans  for  such  an  aircraft  even  as 
far  as  the  drawing  board.  Consequently, 
our  airplane  may  still  be  able  to  move 
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Into  the  forefront  of  the  S8T  market  in 
the  mid  or  late  1970's. 

But  in  order  to  insure  this,  we  must 
proceed  now. 
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NEW  BRAND  OP  TEXAS  EDUCATION 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
this  Congress  we  voted  on  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I 
would  bring  to  your  attention  the  bene- 
ficial impact  this  legislation  has  had 
upon  the  Texas  Education  Agency  since 
1965. 

TEA  is  an  advocate  of  chanpe  that 
ranks  it  with  the  tops  In  educational 
agencies  in  the  Nation.  I  would  submit 
an  article  written  by  John  Egerton  for 
the  Jmjei.July  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion. The.  article,  in  part,  follows: 
TEA — Nbw  Brakd   or  Texas  Education 

(By  John  Egerton) 
U  a  State's  education  department  Is 
strong,  chances  are  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation is  good  and  the  whole  State  benefits. 
And  the  converse  Is  equally  true:  Weak  de- 
partments can  yield  poor  quality  education 
and  penalize  their  States. 

It  was  largely  with  this  latter  prospect  In 
mind  that  the  Congress  wrote  Into  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  the  provisions  of  title  V:  Grants  to 
Strengthen  State  Departments  of  Education. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969,  a  little  less 
than  four  years  after  enactment,  the  States 
will  have  received  about  $98  million  In  funds 
under  this  title. 

How  they  have  used  this  money,  and  what 
Improvements  have  they  been  able  to  make' 
Bach  State,  of  course.  Is  dlfTerent.  but  a 
close  look  at  one  of  them— Texas — may  help 
to  answer  the  questions. 

Since   1965,   wheo   ESEA   was  passed    the 
Texas    EducaUon    Agency    staff    has    grown 
from   about   1.300   to  more   than   2.200.   Its 
operating  budget  has  more  than  tripled  over 
the  same  period.  Jumping  from  about  35  4 
million  to  more  than  $18  million  this  past 
fiscal  year.  These  figures  are  somewhat  de- 
ceptive—about 900  of  the  agency's  employees 
and  a  large  share  of  its  budget  belong  to  a 
special  division  of  vocational  rehabUltation 
Nevertheless.  TEA  is  a  large,  influential  State 
agency,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  Federal 
^d  It  has  received— particularly  under  title 
V  of  ESEA— U  changing  both  the  shape  and 
style  of  education  administration  in  Texas 
The  State  has  received  close  to  S4  million 
under  title  V  since  ESEA  was  passed-   only 
two  States— California  and  New  York— have 
received  more.  Commissioner  of  Eduction  J 
W.  Edgar,  who  has  held  his  appointive  office 
for  19  years,  notes  that  there  was  consider- 
able opposition  In  Texas  to  Federal  aid  to 
educaUon  when  he  took  office.  Today    this 
general  opposition  to  Federal  aid  has  dimin- 
ished. 

Although  a  strong  preference  for  block 
grants  Instead  of  categorical  aid  persists 
Edgar  himself  says  that  categorical  assist- 
ance has  not  been  unduly  restrictive.  He  cites 
title  V  a«  a  case  In  point.  It  U  categorical- 
It  can  be  used  only  to  strengthen  the  Texas 
Education  Agency— but  It  Is  also  In  some 
rwpects  a  block  grant.  In  that  the  agency 
has  considerable  laUtude  In  choosing  which 


aspects  of  departmental  structure  it  wants 
to  strengthen. 

In  its  first  applicaUoa  for  tlUe  V  funds, 
TEA  listed  seven  areas  It  wanted  to  concen- 
trate  on.  The  seven  were: 

Ertabllshment  of  an  agency-wide,  compre- 
hensive planning  unit; 

Reorganization  of  the  personnel  office  to 
provide  for  more  orderly  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  the  professional  staff; 

ReorganlzaUon  of  the  agency's  internal 
management  system;     . 

Strengthening  of  the  research  division  to 
speed  up  and  streamline  the  collection  proc- 
essing, and  dissemination  of  statistical  data; 
Expansion  of  the  agency's  production  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  InstrucUonal  medU 
such  as  audio-visual  materials; 

Expansion  of  the  services  in  special  edu- 
cation for  exceptional  chUdren;  and 

Upgrading  of  the  curriculum  and  program 
development  division. 

These  same  prtorities  are  still  listed,  al- 
though changes  In  the  seven  areas  have  al- 
ready been  extensive.  On  the  advice  of  a 
management  consultant  firm,  TEA's  staff  de- 
velopment and  Its  personnel  offices  have  been 
combined,  and  programs  of  recruitment, 
orientation,  and  inservlce  training  are  now 
cUxely  coordinated.  In  the  past,  each  division 
of  the  agency  carried  on  these  functions  In- 
dependently. In  the  areas  of  InstrucUonal 
media,  special  education,  and  curriculum 
development,  the  biggest  change  has  been 
staff  expansion. 

Internal  management  and  research  proce- 
dures have  been  extensively  reorganized 
With  title  V  ftinds,  TEA  officials  set  In  motion 
a  computer-based  Information  system  that 
will  eventually  provide  current  data  not  only 
on  TEA'S  internal  operations  but  also  on 
those  of  every  school  system  in  the  State 
Within  TEA  the  administration  of  State  and 
Federal  funds,  the  coordination  of  contracts 
the  fl^al  accounting  operation,  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  statistical  data,  and  the 
myriad  record-keeping  requirements  of  the 
agency  will  all  be  a  part  of  the  computerized 
system.  "We're  two  years  ahead  of  the  sched- 
ule, says  Donald  Offerman.  the  TEA  official 
who  initiated  planning  for  the  project 

When  the  system  U  fully  operable,  TEA 
will  be  able  to  "stop  getting  obsolete  and  un- 
necessary Information,  and  start  getting  all 
the  pertinent  date  needed,"  on  the  entire 
Texas  public  school  system,  according  to 
Offerman.  The  Information  wlU  be  collected 
and  disseminated  while  it  Is  still  current 
In  conjunction  with  the  1970  census  TEA's 
data  processing  system  will  also  produce 
community  profiles  for  all  counties  in  the 
otete. 

All  of  these  changes  at  TEA  have  required 
enlargement  and  reorganization  of  existing 
efforts.  The  one  entirely  new  function  of  the 
agency  resulting  from  title  V  is  systematic 
planning.  Some  degree  of  planning  has  al- 
ways been  carried  on.  Now,  however,  there  is 
a  planning  office  headed  by  an  associate 
commissioner  who  reports  dlrectiy  to  the 
commissioner. 

Texas  has  a  large  and  diverse  school  popu- 
lation. Its  1,200  school  districts  serve  about 
2.5  million  pupils,  Including  many  Negroes 
and  Mexican-Americans.  Effective  education 
for  this  vast  and  varied  student  body  re- 
quires careful  planning.  With  this  In  mind 
TEA  estebllshed  an  Office  of  Innovation  and 
Assessment  in  the  spring  of  1966  to  coordi- 
nate agency  programs  related  to  instruction 
In  the  schools  and  to  develop  projects  under 
tiUe  ni.  the  part  of  ESEA  that  provided 
funds  for  Innovative  school  programs  and  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services. 

Within  two  months  this  new  division  was 
renamed  the  Office  of  Planning  and  given 
the  Job  of  implementing  systematic  plan- 
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nlng  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  prior  planning  for  edu- 
cational change  would  not  only  benefit  the 
schools  but  also  bring  TEA's  diverse  divisions 
Into  closer  alliance.  Research,  planning,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  and  communication  be- 
came priority  functions  involving  representa- 
tives of  all  parts  of  TEA. 

The  planning  office  also  helped  organize 
regional  educational  service  centers  through- 
out Texas.  In  1965,  the  Texas  Legislature  au- 
thorized   establishment    of   Stete-supported 
regional  centers  to  provide  school  districts 
with    instructional    media    services.    While 
these  centers  were  being  developed,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  and  since  title  in  of 
that  act  provided  for  the  development  of 
supplementary  education  centers,  TEA  put 
Its  new  planning  office  to  work  on  a  strategy 
for  combining  the  two  activities.  The  result 
20  education  service  centers,  each  with  Its 
own  staff  and  governing  board,  \ising  local 
State,  and  Federal  funds  to  engage  school 
dUtrlcts   in    improving    educational    oppor- 
tunity. TEA'S  planning   office  has  also  In- 
volved the  Stete's  colleges  and  universities 
the    Southwest     Educational     Development 
Laboratory  in  Austin,  and  the  University  of 
Texas  Research  aad  Development  Center  in 
Teacher  Education  in  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  the  education  service  centers. 

The  20  service  centers  are  Independent 
agencies,  not  intermediate  administrative 
units  run  by  TEA.  Participation  in  their  ac- 
tivities by  local  school  districts  U  volun- 
tary, but  most  Texas  districts  are  Involved 
The  centers  give  TEA  closer  contact  with 
outlying  districts,  and  this  has  benefited  the 
agency's  comprehensive  planning  program 
The  centers  also  provide  the  machinery  for 
'•'  spreading  the  concept  of  educational  plan- 
ning. This  year,  for  example,  TEA  is  funding 
an  experimental  program  in  which  35  school 
districts  are  working  closely  with  the  Office 
of  Planning  on  systematic  development  of 
local  planning  activities. 

Another  contribution  of  the  Office  of  Plan- 
nlng  has  been  the  design  of  a  "packaging " 
program  for  Federal  funds.  There  are  more 
than  26  Federal  education  programs,  each 
with  its  own  regulations  for  funding,  operat- 
ing, reporting,  and  evaluating.  The  packaging 
plan  shows  how  these  Federal  programs  with 
their  various  application  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures can  be  Integrated  to  avoid  as  much 
duplication    as    possible    without    violating 
categorical  requirements.  For  example,  funds 
for  staff  development  are  available  under  14 
different  Federal  programs,  and  superintend- 
ents previously  had  to  plan  each  of  their 
Inservlce  training  projects   separately.  Now 
they  can  use  the  packaging  concept  to  plan 
a  comprehensive  Inservlce  education  project 
for  all  teachers  involved  in  Federal  programs. 
Packaging  has  enabled   TEA.  the  educa- 
tion service  centers,  and  the  Individual  school 
districts  to  cut  down  tlie  volume  of  paper- 
work and  red-tepe  required  for  Federal  aid 
programs.  It  has  also  led  local  school  sys- 
tems to  think  out  prloritlee  more  clearly"  as 
they  plan  combined  programs.  As  an  out- 
growth of  the  packaging  concept,  the  plan- 
ning office  has  designed  forms  for  consoli- 
dating  applications   for   Federal   assistance. 
Local  school  districts  use  these  forms  as  their 
sole  means  of  requesting,  receiving,  budget- 
ing, and  evaluating  the  projects  funded  un- 
der most  titles  of  ESEA,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act. 

By  esteblUhing  the  regional  educaUon 
service  centers,  starting  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, packaging  Federal  funds,  coordinating 
the  diverse  units  of  the  State  agency,  and 
giving  more  direct  assistance  to  local  school 
districts,  TEA  has  begim  to  strengthen  its 
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position  as  a  leader  of  public  education  in 

Texas.  While  title  V  of  ESEA  Is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  these  changes,  it  has  helped  to  make 
them  possible  and  has  set  them  in  motion 
sooner  than  the  State  could  have  on  its  own. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  grants  it  has  re- 
ceived under  title  V,  Texas  has  also  been  in- 
volved with  other  States  in  co(^>erative  pro- 
grams funded  by  another  section  of  that 
title.  Among  these  are  a  seven-Stete  consor- 
tium on  comprehensive  planning  by  State 
education  departments,  a  five-State  program 
in  International  education,  which  also  in- 
volves five  Latin  American  countries,  and  a 
four-Stete  planning  program  for  title  in  of 
ESEA. 

TEA  is  reaching  out  in  other  ways.  Ten 
years  ago.  it  was  tightening  the  regulations 
for  teacher  certification  programs  at  the 
State's  colleges  and  universities  to  make 
them  more  uniform.  Now,  as  a  result  of  eval- 
uations that  have  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  planning  function,  the  agency  has  be- 
gun to  question  whether  the  certification 
standards  are  too  rigid,  and  whether  more 
latitude  for  experimentation  should,  in  fact, 
be  allowed.  TEA  also  contracte  with  outside 
agencies  to  work  on  specific  problems;  it  has, 
for  example,  engaged  the  Southwest  Educa- 
tional Development  Laboratory  to  establish 
an  experimental  curriculum  development  and 
teacher  training  center  ge:.red  to  the  needs 
of  migrant  laborers  and  their  children  In  ad- 
dition to  the  computerization  of  its  account- 
ing and  records  system,  TEA  has  initiated 
microfilming  of  its  records. 

But  the  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning effort  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  indi- 
cation of  TEA'S  effective  use  of  title  V  funds. 
Harry  L.  Phillips,  director  of  the  Division  of 
State  Agency  Cooperation  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  points  out  that  Texas  ranks 
with  half  a  dozen  other  State  agencies  that 
have  done  the  most  to  develop  strong  plan- 
ning capabilities.  And  James  Gibbs,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  tltie  V  for  USOE,  says  Texas 
is  also  "one  of  the  leading  States  in  relating 
its  comprehensive  planning  functions  to  re- 
gional and  local  needs." 

In  Its  1968  annual  report  to  HEW,  the  Sec- 
retary's Advisory  Council  on  State  Depart- 
mente  of  Education  declared  that  it  was  "a 
matter  of  grave  concern"  that  so  few  States 
had  shown  a  readiness  to  adopt  comprehen- 
sive plarmlng  procedures.  "Until  there  exista 
and  is  exercised  a  capability  of  anticipating 
educational  needs  and  of  planning  compre- 
hensively for  them,"  the  council  said,  "the 
State  educational  agencies  will  not  be  the 
leaders  of  educational  development  in  their 
States,  but  mere  reactors  to  evente  which  they 
cannot  control."  Texas,  it  would  appear,  has 
already  heeded  this  warning. 

Warren  Hitt,  the  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  In  Texas,  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  TEA  face-lifting,  which  has  been  under 
way  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  is  not 
over.  "We  still  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,"  he 
says.  "It's  true  that  title  V  has  helped  us  to 
get  at  some  of  our  problems  more  quickly 
than  we  would  have  been  able  to  on  our  own. 
But  don't  go  away  thinking  we've  already 
solved  all  of  them." 


WORLD  TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF  tacSBUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 
Mr.  RIEOIiE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
l^e  to  call  my  coUeagues'  attention  to 
the  United  Nation's  approval  of  57  new 
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development  programs  as  described  in  an 
article  of  the  July  7,  1969.  International 
Commerce.  This  article  explains  the  gen- 
eral outlines  for  the  new  programs  and 
what  possibiliUes  are  avaUable  for  Amer- 
ican business  Involvement  abroad.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  second  article  concern- 
mg  the  $8.8  million  which  will  go  for 
service  and  equipment  expenditures  in 
the  new  proposed  programs.  Both  articles 
show  the  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions joint  efforts  with  American  business 
to  accelerate  the  economic  growth  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
The  material  follows : 

WoHi^  Trade  OppoRxuNrriES- U.N.  Approves 
57  Projects— Total  Cost  op  New  Develop- 
MEKT  Programs  Approved  Is  Estimated  at 
About  S102.2  Bito-LioN 

The  Administrator  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
erning Council  fifty-two  large  scale  pre-ln- 
vestment  projects  and  supplementary  financ- 
ing for  five  existing  projects  for  approval  at 
Its  eighth  session,  concluded  July  3. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  projects  ap- 
proved at  this  session  is  about  $102.2  million 
Of  this  amount,  the  UNDP  will  contribute 
about  $37  million.  The  remalnU-r— approxi- 
mately $65.2  million- will  be  contributed  by 
the  recipient  governments. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Council,  reported 
in  the  Feb.  10,  issue  of  International  Com- 
merce, approved  projects  expected  to  cost 
$222  million.  The  latest  action  brings  the 
1969  total  to  $324.2  million,  of  which  the 
Council  will  provide  $132  million. 

Sixteen  of  the  new  projecte  are  devoted  to 
surveys  and  feasibility  studies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  mineral  and  geological  ex- 
ploration and  the  Improvement  of  transport 
and  communications;  eighteen  will  estab- 
lish or  strengthen  applied  research  facilities 
with  particular  attention  to  forestry,  veteri- 
nary and  fishery  services,  manufacturing 
mining  and  power;  fifteen  will  help  bring  into 
operation  permanent  national  institutes  to 
Improve  the  levels  of  technical  training  and 
advanced  education;  and  three  will  set  up 
economic  planning  institutes. 

As  in  previous  years,  Africa  received  the 
highest  allocation,  with  19  new  projects.  In 
addition,  supplementary  financing  has  been 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  five  projecta 
in  this  region.  The  Americas  are  being  as- 
sisted with  twelve  projecte,  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  vinth  ten.  and  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  with  five  and  six  projecte  respectively 

OuUming  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
recommended  program,  the  UNDP  Admin- 
istrator pointed  out  that  it  was  largely  de- 
voted to  projecte  calling  for  continuing  sup- 
port, or  relatively  short  first-phase  projecte 
needed  to  define  more  complex  vmdertakings 
or  projecte  calling  for  urgent  operations. 
The  Administrator  noted  that  the  experi- 
mental phase  of  UNDP  assistance  Is  reach- 
ing a  point  of  consolidation,  and  that  the 
new  projecte  are  mainly  in  well  known  cate- 
gories. For  example,  the  program  demon- 
strates the  continued  Importance  being  at- 
tached to  training  in  all  fields. 

A  careful  screening,  at  the  preliminary 
level,  of  projecte  approved  at  this  session 
indicates  the  awareness  of  the  UNDP  Admin- 
Isrator  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries.  Some  40%  of  the  new  projecte 
are  devoted  to  developing  industrial  man- 
power and  Include  assistance  to  Kenya,  Mad- 
agascar and  Panama  for  the  Improvement 
of  apprenticeship  and  vocational  programs; 
to  Uganda  for  the  expansion  of  the  technical 
college,  and  to  Peru  for  supervisory  and 
management  training  programs.  In  other 
areas,  projecte  Involve  training  In  agricul- 
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ture,  communications,  transportation,  urban 
planning,  and  expansion  of  teacher  train- 
ing In  many  Africa  countries. 

In  the  implementation  of  these  projecte. 
the  executing  agencies,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  UNDP,  will  make  field  expenditures  of 
some  $21  mUllon  for  Individual  expert  as- 
slgnmente,  $2.6  million  for  fellowship 
awards,  $5.6  mUlion  for  project  equipment, 
and  $3.3  mUllon  for  contractual  services 

Summaries  providing  pertinent  back- 
ground data  for  each  project  listed  herein 
are   available    to   U.S.   firms    upon    request 

i"'„^"  ^-  M*lone,  International  Liaison 
and  Trade  Opportunities  (ILTO)  Staff 
BDSA-541,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC.  20230.  In  requesting  sum- 
maries for  these  projecte  the  Inquirer  should 
include  the  project  number,  country  and 
title  of  the  project  desired,  such  as:  DP/SF/ 
R.8/Add.  29— Korea— Regional  physical 
planning.  .-  j    v^. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  1— Algeria:  Rural  devel- 
opment in  eastern  Algeria:  PAO.  $2,549  500 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  2— Argentina:  Improve- 
ment of  navigation  on  the  Parana  River- 
UN.  $2,082,000.  n»ver. 

DP/SF  R.8./ Add.  3— Botewana:  Coopera- 
tive development  center:   ILO.  $692  500 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  4— Brazil:  Fishery  devel- 
opment project:  FAO.  $4,813  200 

f^'^t^^®^''..!^^''''-  5-BulgHria:  Assistance 
to  the  Nikola  Poushkarov  Institute  of  Soil 
Science:  PAO.  $9,313,000 

pp/SP/R.8/Add.  ft-Burundl:  Burundi  De- 
velopment Bank,  Bujumbura:  UN    $414  100 

mfrr/T;?^^'''"'-  '-C^:  Rural  develcS- 

ment  of  the  Ouaddal,  Abeche:  ILO  $647  700 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  8— Chile:  Water  resources 

STo'''*    '"^    ''''    ^°«''    °"'^<»-     UN- 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.9-Chlle:  Milk  Technology 
Institute,  Unlversldad  Austi^l  de  Chile:  PAO 
9l<910,o00. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  lO-CoIombla:  Transport 

^S,."'"^'^  development  study,  Bogota- 
IBRD.  $334,000.  '-^uvm. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.    U-Ecuador:    Survey   of 

DP  SF/R.S/Add.  12-El  Salvador:  Survey 
$1.856°20(r™^'    resources    (Pha*e    II):    UN 

of°Fni^''^J?^'*'**i;  "-^  Salvador:  Faculty 

f.^^^^/^-^^^'^'^-  l*-Ethlopla:  Supplemen- 
ts assistance  in  strengthening  the  Awash 
Valley  Authority:  FAO.  $142  700 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  15— EUilopla:  Investiga- 
tion of  geothermal  resources  for  power  de- 
velopment: UN.  $274  600 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  16-^hana:  Development 
of  cotton  production:  FAO.  $755  600 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.     17-Greece:     Industrial 

v^i^%:sT'  "^^  "^^^  ^"-"'- 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  18-Ouinea:  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  port  of  Conakry:  ILO.  $1,483  900 

DP/a'/R.8/Add.  19-Hungary:  Irrigated 
tf^lfjfi^"'*  ***  "**  '^'«^  «**«  Valley:  FAO. 

$050,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  20— India:  Post-graduate 
agricultural  education  and  research- 
UNESCO.  $7,890,900.  researcn. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  21— Indonesia:  Land  and 
water  resources  devel(^ment  in  southeastern 
Sumatra:  FAO.  $1,978,700. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  22— Iran:  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Industrial  Research  Karal- 
UNIDO.  $4,133,700.  "'■ 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  23— Iraq:  Fruit  and  vege- 
table Improvement:  PAO.  $477,000 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  2+-Iraq:  Air  navigation 
and  aeronautical  meteorological  faclUtles 
Baghdad:  ICAO.  $929,500. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  25— Ivory  Coast:    Inrtl- 
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tut«     of     Pedagogical     Reaearch,     Abidjan: 
UMB3CO.  $976,500. 

DP/SP/R  8/Add.  a©— Ivory  Ckwat:  Mineral 
rarrey  In  tb«  Southwest  (PhaM  U) :  TJN. 
•1360,000. 

DP/3P/R.8/A<W.  27 — Jordan:  Agricultural 
marketing  (Phase  U)  :   PAO.  •931,«00. 

DP/SP/R  8/Add.  38— Kenya:  Supplemen- 
tary aaslstance  to  tbe  Kenya  Polytechnic, 
Nairobi:  UNESCX}.  t2.83a,400 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  29 — Korea:  Regional 
physical  planning:    UN.  •1,091,000. 

DP/SP/R  8/Add.  30 — Ubya:  Center  for 
Industrial  Development  and  Research,  Trlp- 
oU:  UNIDO.  $6,246,200. 

DP/3P/R.8/Add.  31— Malagasy  Republic: 
Supplementary  assistance  to  the  Educational 
Training  and  Research  Institute:  UNESCO. 
•438,400. 

DP/SP/B.8/Add.  33— Malagasy  Republic: 
National  vocational  training  program:  ILO. 
•970,000. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  33 — Nigeria:  Supplemen- 
tary aaalstance  to  tbe  hides  and  skins  demon- 
stration and  training  project:  PAO.  •694,500. 
DP/SP/R8/Add.  34— Panama:  National 
vocational  training  program;  ILO.  •1,246,000. 
DP/SP/R.8/Add.  35 — Peru:  Management  of 
small  enterprises:   ILO.  •124,900. 

UP/SfVR.a/Add.  36— Philippines:  Mental 
Industry  Development  Center,  Manila: 
UNIDO.  •1.913,600. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.   37— Saudi   Arabia:    Cen- 
ter for  Applied  Geology,  College  of  Petroleum 
and  Minerals,  Jeddab:   UNESCO.  •2,269,900. 
DP/SP'R,8/Add.   38 — Senegal:    Bureau   of 
OrganlzaUon  and  Methods:  UN.  •377,500. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  39 — People's  Rep.  of 
Southern  7em«n:  Agricultural  demonstra- 
tion and  training.  El-Kod  and  Qlar:  PAO. 
•795,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add.  40 — Spain:  Scientific 
study  of  water  resources  In  the  Canary  Is- 
lands: UNESCO.  »1.191,400. 

DP/SP  R.8/Add.  41— Syrian  Arab  Repub- 
lic: Center  for  Housing  and  Construction, 
Damascus:   UN.  •1,719,000. 

DP/SP/R. 8  Add.  42 — Thailand:  Telecom- 
munications Training,  Test  and  Development 
Center   (Phase  11) :   ITU.  •1,536,800. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.    43 — Thailand:     Develc^- 

ment  of  the  northern  region:   UN.  $613,100. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  44 — Togo:   Fertilizer  use, 

promotion,    demonstration    and    production 

scheme.  Lome:  UNIDO.  $1,885,900. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  45 — Turkey:  Central  Re- 
search and  Training  Institute  for  Hidee, 
Skins  and  Leather.  Istanbul:  PAO.  •1,904,800. 
DP/SP/R.8/Add.  46 — Uganda:  Uganda 
Technical  College,  Kampala  (Phase  II) : 
UNESCO.  $2,879,600. 

DP/SP  R. 8 /Add.  47*- No  document  will 
be  issued  under  this  symbol. 

DP'SP  R.8/Add.  48— United  Arab  Repub- 
lic: Textile  Quality  Control  Center,  Alexan- 
drU:  UNIDO.  •1,545,400. 

DP/SP/R.8  Add.  49 — United  Arab  Repub- 
lic: Technical  Training  and  Reseanrli  Instl- 
tue  for  Telecommvmlcations,  Cairo:  ITU 
•3.603,200. 

DP/SP/R.8/ Add.  50— Venezuela:  Program- 
ming for  maintenance  and  engineering  of 
health  care  facintles:  WHO.  $1,408,300. 

DP/SP/R.8/ Add.  51— Zambia:  Development 
of  small -scaJe  Industariee:  UNIDO.  •©02,400. 
DP/SP/R.8/ Add.  52 — Regional:  (Cameroon, 
Chard,  Niger,  Nigeria)  Supplemetntary  assist- 
ance to  the  atudy  of  water  reeourcee  In  the 
Chad  Basin:  UNB300.  •56,700. 

DP/SP/R.8/ Add.  53 — Regional:  (Afghani- 
stan, Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Nepal,  Paki- 
stan, Thailand)  Feasibility  studies  for  tbe 
Asian  telecommunication  network:  ITU 
•518.500. 

DP/SP/R.8/ Add.  54— Regional:  (Congo 
(BrazzavUle) .  Gabon,  Chad,  Oeutral  African 
Republic)  Realignment  of  the  Oongo-Ocean 
Railway:   IBRD.  •961,000. 
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DP/SF/R.8/Add.  56— RegloiMa:  Caribbean 
fishery  development  project  (phase  II) :  FAG. 
•1,807,700. 

DP/SP/R.8/Add.  5«— Regional:  Asian  In- 
stitute for  Boanomlc  DevMopmeivt  and  Plan- 
ning, Bangkok  (phase  11)  :  UN.  •4,196,900. 

DP/3P/R.8/Add.  67— Kenya:  Beef  industry 
development,  Nakura  (phase  11) :  FAO. 
•1,387,100. 

DP/SP/R.8/ Add.  68— Pakistan:  Aaatitenoe 
to  the  Unlverelty  of  Irtamabad:  UNB9CO. 
•1,063,000. 

Skrvick,  Equipment  ExPEm>m7itxs  Total  •8.8 
MnxiON  IN  UNDP  Pbojkcts — Among  Con- 
TKACTS  To  Be  Awaroeo  Are  Those  Calling 
Foa    Pestilizek    Plant,    Improvements    in 
Transportation  and  Water  Resoubcbs 
The  Implementation  of  tbe  recently  ap- 
proved UNDP  program  will  Involve  expendi- 
tures by  the  executing  agencies  of  approxi- 
mately ^3.3  million  for  contractual  services 
and  $&:6  million  for  project  equipment. 

A  ntmiber  of  the  major  contracts  to  be 
awarded  are  for  work  in  the  transport  field. 
One  project  for  the  realignment  of  the  Oongo- 
Ocean  railway  serving  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Gabon,  Chad  and  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, to  be  carried  out  by  the  World  Bank, 
calls  for  contractual  services  amounting  to 
•817,000.  This  win  cover  the  cost  of  consult- 
ing engineers,  surveyors,  geologists,  econo- 
mists and  the  purctiasing  of  selected  items  of 
ground  surveying  equipment. 

The  railway,  which  carries  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  freight  of  the  four  countrlea — 
about  2,600,000  metric  tons  annually  includ- 
ing 1,200,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  from 
Gabon — has  reached  its  capacity  and  is  no 
longer  capable  of  handling  the  steady  traffic 
increases.  The  project  will  assist  Agence 
Transequatorlale  de  Communications 
(ATEC),  the  official  transport  agency  In  the 
region,  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  im- 
provements to  the  railway. 

The  World  Bank  will  also  make  expendi- 
tures of  about  9200,000  for  consultants  In 
town  planning,  transport  economics,  land 
use,  traffic  and  engineering  to  assist  in  in- 
stituting short-term  improvements  in  the 
urban  transport  system  of  Bogota.  At  the 
same  time  long-term  city  development  plans 
will  be  prepared  under  this  project. 

Another  transport  project  for  which  the 
UN  is  the  executing  agency  is  concerned 
wl'^h  Improvement  of  navigation  on  tbe 
Prana  River  in  Argentina  and  includes  a 
contract  allowance  of  $288,000  for  expert 
services  in  hydraulic  engineering,  process- 
ing of  topographical  and  hydrographlcal 
data,  sedlmentology,  river  transport  and 
cargo  operations.  In  addition,  equipment 
valued  at  some  $262,700  will  be  provided. 
The  government  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  complementary  dredging  and  training 
work  amounting  to  approximately  $600,000. 
Initial  geothermal  investigations  having 
proved  successful,  the  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  moving  ahead  with  the  preparation 
of  a  technical  and  economic  feasibility  re- 
port for  a  geothermal  power  plant.  The  con- 
sultant services  for  this  project  Include  spe- 
cialists in  geothermal  geology,  geophysics, 
geochemistry,  well-testing,  chemical  engi- 
neering and  water  disposal,  and  are  covered 
by  an  allocation  of  $470,000.  The  UN  is  the 
designated  executing  agency. 

The  UN  will  also  award  contracts  amount- 
ing to  3378,000  to  supply  the  services  of 
experts  in  tirban  and  regional  planning, 
physical  planning,  transportation,  research 
demography  and  sociology,  soil  Interpreta- 
tion, resources  economics,  industrial  location 
economics,  quantitative  analysis  and  admin- 
istrative law  to  Korea.  This  project  will  pre- 
pare the  regional  physical  plans  necessary 
for  inclusion  In  the  third  Five- Year  Plan 
1971-76) . 
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The  establishment  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
Togo  Is  the  eventual  objective  of  an  inten- 
sive fertilizer  use  campaign  being  launched 
with  UNDP/ UNIDO  help  in  Togo.  If  the 
Initial  campaign  is  successful,  the  plant  will 
be  designed,  erected  and  brought  Into  opera- 
tion. Including  tbe  training  of  a  work  force, 
\mder  a  contract  amounting  to  $620,000.  Ac- 
cording to  present  plans  the  plant  will  use 
locally  available  phosphate  ore  and  locally 
manufactured  sulphuric  acid  to  prepare  a 
straight  fertilizer  and  a  mixing  component. 
The  plant  will  consist  of  a  single  superphos- 
phate unit,  a  contact  type  sulphuric  acid 
plant,  a  bulk  blending  unit  and  a  bagging 
unit. 

■QUIPMXNT   NEEDED 

A  number  of  projects  concerning  water 
resource  development  will  also  be  partially 
carried  out  under  contract,  notably  in  Chile, 
Indonesia  and  Spain.  Most  projects  contain 
an  equipment  component  to  cover  the  pur- 
chase of  field  vehicles,  laboratory  equipment, 
machinery,  drilling  rigs,  teaching  aids  and 
such  agricxiltural  needs  as  tools,  seeds  and 
fertilizers. 

Other  projects  Involve  purchases  ranging 
from  9200,000  to  •400,000.  For  example  an 
allocation  of  $300,000  has  been  made  for  es- 
sential drilling  rigs,  generators  and  weather 
station  equipment  In  connection  with  the 
water  resource  survey  being  made  of  the 
Norte  Grande  in  Chile.  Navigation  aids  of  all 
kinds,  sedlmentology  and  hydrological  in- 
struments are  Included  In  the  equipment 
lists  for  the  investigations  of  the  Parana 
River.  Argentina  and  the  Port  of  Conakry, 
Guinea;  and  a  sea  plane,  motor  launch, 
houseboat,  and  earth  moving  equipment  will 
be  bought  for  the  survey  of  land  and  water 
resoiu'ces  in  Sumatra,  Indonesia. 

Specialized  equipment  needed  for  testing 
and  calibration  In  the  fields  of  mechanics, 
electricity,  electronics,  photometry,  heat  and 
metalliirgy  as  well  as  workshop  equipment 
accounts  for  $300,000  in  the  project  to 
strengthen  the  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Industrial  Research  in  Iran;  while  tool  room, 
foundry,  mechanical  machine  shop  machin- 
ery, welding  equipment  and  agricultural  im- 
plement prototype  manufacturing  machin- 
ery will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000  to  the  Metal  Development 
Center  in  Manila.  Telecommunications  proj- 
ects also  require  sophisticated  training  aids, 
and  the  provision  of  telegraphy,  transmis- 
sion and  subscribers  apparatus  for  the  Tele- 
communications Institute  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  estimated  to  cost  $400,000. 

U.a.  firms  may  direct  their  inquiries  con- 
cerning pertinent  background  data  for 
UNDP  projects  to:  J.  L.  Malone,  Interna- 
tional Liaison  and  Trade  Opportunities 
(ILTO)  Staff,  BDSA-541,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Library  Trustee  Associa- 
tion is  organizing  tomorrow  a  meeting  in 
Washington  of  librarians,  educators,  and 
concerned  citizens  to  urge  upon  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  the 
importance  of  restoring  the  fimds  cut 
out  of  the  education  budget  for  this  new 
fiscal  yeax. 
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Such  a  massive  protest  is  necessary 
because  the  cuts  are  massive,  because 
outright  elimination  of  some  programs 
and  cutbacks  to  the  point  of  nonfunc- 
tioning in  others  Is  practicing  false  econ- 
omy. The  education  of  our  children  is  our 
Nation's  future,  and  I  believe  that  we 
are  making  a  serious  error  to  think  that 
we  can  economize  by  depriving  them — 
and  their  parents — of  library  books  and 
other  educational  services. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  time  the  resolution  deploring  these 
cuts  passed  by  the  American  Library 
Trustee  Association  at  its  meeting  on 
June  25,  1969,  an  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  an  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  To  Save  Education  said  Li- 
brary Funds,  and  a  table  showing  the 
budgetary  action  on  four  Important  li- 
brary programs: 

Resolution 

Be  It  resolved — That  the  American  Library 
Trustee  Association,  in  official  membership 
session  consisting  of  trustees  representing  all 
of  the  60  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  petitions  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  members  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  not  only 
restore  the  cuts  in  all  educational  budgets 
but,  in  addition,  to  provide  full  funding,  as 
authorized,  for  all  existing  educational  leg- 
islation. 

Be  it  further  resolved — It  Is  our  unalter- 
able conviction  that  only  In  this  manner  will 
libraries,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  education  in  all  forms,  meet  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  needs  of  aU  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  for  only 
through  continuing  education  can  we  hope 
to  find  lasting  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  beset  our  nation,  threaten  our  democ- 
racy, and  endanger  our  civilization. 

Be  it  further  resolved — That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  WeLfare, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Approved  unanimously  at  the  membership 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Trustee  As- 
sociation at  the  annual  conference  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  on  June  26th,  1969. 

Books  Are  Not  Expendable 
What   if    a   coalition    of   extremists   pro- 
claimed their  Intention  of  flre-bomblng  every 
school  and  public  library  in  the  country? 

The  public  outcry  would,  of  course,  be 
memorable.  Not  only  would  riot  police  hit 
the  streets  in  force,  but  reasonable  people 
everywhere  would  set  up  an  anguished  out- 
cry and  take  the  sternest  possible  line  with 
the  troublemakers.  Our  schools  and  libraries 
are,  the  cry  would  go,  the  backbone  of  the 
nation  and  the  arsenal  of  democracy — who 
diminishes  them  diminishes  America.  And  if, 
in  the  face  of  the  riot  guns  and  outraged 
public  feeling,  the  extremists  did  manage  to 
level  a  few  libraries  and  classrooms,  popular 
opinion  would  soon  force  the  government  to 
build  ever  statelier  mansions  of  learning  on 
the  bombed-out  sites. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  more  than  one  way 
to  put  schools  and  libraries  out  of  commis- 
sion. There  are  ways  of  doing  the  Job  In 
broad  daylight,  right  under  the  nose  of  a 
somnolent  American  public.  Consider,  for  In- 
stance, the  recently  announced  federal  budg- 
et allotments  for  books  and  educational 
materials  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Where 
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$237  mUllon  was  made  available  a  year  ago, 
tbe  Nixon  Administration  has  slashed  that 
amoont  by  a  cool  87.6  per  cent.  Yet  the  pub- 
Uc  outcry  has  been,  at  best,  muted. 

Spelled  out,  this  wholesale  slash  means 
that  no  federal  funds  at  all  will  be  given  to 
elementary  school  libraries,  and  that  only 
mlntiscule  amounts  will  trickle  down  to  the 
public  and  college  libraries. 

The  libraries  are,  of  course,  far  from  tielng 
alone  In  their  deprivation.  TTie  proposed  fed- 
eral cuts  will  bring  tbe  budget  of  the  Office 
of  Education  down  from  $4.1  billion  In  1968 
to  a  lowly  $3.2  billion  in  1970 — a  steep,  even 
dizzying  decline,  and  one  that  Is  bound  to 
leave  wound-stripes  on  the  country's  educa- 
tional bodies  for  some  time  to  come. 

Ironically,  Washington's  budget-slashers 
have  chosen  to  hack  away  at  federal  grants 
at  a  time  when  their  counterparts  In  the 
cities  and  localities  are  also  finding  it  ex- 
pedient to  skimp  and  scamp  on  educational 
servloee.  Tbe  effect  of  this  dual  barrage  may 
well  prove  devastating. 

But  surely  no  one  In  government  is  against 
education  and  the  reading  process?  If,  as 
Senators  are  forever  telling  us  in  conunence- 
ment  day  speeches,  education  is  the  back- 
bone of  o\ir  country,  why  would  sober,  well- 
meaning  budget  experts  want  to  bend  their 
country's  backbone  to  the  snapping  point? 
The  unofficial  explanation  out  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  that  the  programs  hit  were  of 
"low  priority"  In  this  "period  of  infiatlon 
and  budgetary  stringency." 

This  "explanation"  would  be  moving  and 
persuasive  if  only  the  pesky  daily  papers 
would  stop  printing  stories  that  give  such 
explanations  the  lie.  Recent  news  stories  tell, 
for  instance,  how  the  Air  Force,  sans  congres- 
sional authorization  or  appropriations,  ap- 
proached an  aircraft  company  and  ordered 
up  fifty-seven  monster-sized  C-5A  transport 
planet,  without  having  any  clear  idea  of  how 
much  the  planes  would  cost.  The  price  will 
depend.  It  came  out,  on  how  much  an  earlier 
order  of  fifty-eight  C-5As  costs  to  buUd.  If 
the  first  group  of  planes  tui-ns  out  to  cost 
more  than  expected,  no  sweat:  Under  its 
contract  with  the  Air  Force,  the  aircraft  com- 
pany is  free  to  Jack  up  the  price  of  the  second 
group  of  planes  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  tidy  profit. 

This  breathtaking  display  of  tbe  Juggler's 
art  has  moved  Representative  Otis  Pike,  of 
New  York,  to  exclaim  that  the  Air  Force  was 
"playing  Mickey  Mouse  with  figures."  The 
contract  arrangement  is  so  loose-limbed  and 
amiable,  in  fact,  that  no  one  seems  sure  Just 
how  much  money  may  be  involved.  Thus,  the 
Air  Force  says  Its  original  understanding  was 
that  all  the  planes  would  cost  some  $4,348,- 
000,000  but  that  of  course  tbe  estimate  has 
since  risen  by  $1,382,000,000.  Yet  one  Air 
Force  expert  concedes  that  the  cast  increase 
will  probably  run  something  on  the  order  of 
$2  billion.  This  amount  could  give  the 
United  States  the  finest  library  facilities  and 
services  In  tbe  world.  Meanwhile,  each  week 
we  read  other  reports  of  massive  military 
waste  and  sloppy  bookkeeping  that  do  little 
to  convince  the  electorate  that  the  values  of 
the  society  are  In  happy  balance.  Fortu- 
nately, various  groups  and  Individuals  are 
currently  pressing  Congress  to  restore  these 
budget  cuts — which  Is  to  say,  they  are  trying 
to  restore  the  nation's  educational  backbone 
to  its  original  shape.  During  this  month  and 
July,  the  Congress  will  be  holding  hearings 
and  voting  on  the  1970  appropriations  bill. 
If  every  American  who  feels  strongly  about 
these  misappropriations  of  educational  funds 
would  visit,  write,  or  call  his  Representative 
and  Senators,  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
cuts  would  be  restored.  If  they  are  not,  the 
bureaucrats — or,  as  the  Germans  call  them. 
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"desk-murderers" — will  with  a  pen  stroke 
have  done  more  damage  to  the  life  jf  the 
mind  in  this  country  than  a  regiment  of 
fanatics  and  Incendiaries  could  do  if  they 
worked  around  the  clock.  Books  are  not 
expendable. 

It  Is  the  fashion  to  think  of  te.ic'aers, 
librarians,  and  cultivated  people  generally 
as  timid,  sheeplike,  and  much  too  well  bred 
to  cry  out  when  they  are  shorn.  Perhaps  It 
Is  time  to  remind  our  fiscal  hatcbet-wielders 
of  Balzac's  saying,  "Terrible  Is  the  revolt  of 
a  sheep." 

Leading    Citizens    Join    Fight    To    Recoup 
School   and  Librart   Pttnds 

(Note. — SELF  Is  supported  by  its  members, 
the  American  Library  Association.  ,in:l  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Education 
and  Library  Programs  of  tbe  American  Book 
Publishers  Council,  tbe  American  Educa- 
tional Publishers  Institute,  the  American 
University  Press  Services,  Inc.,  and  the  Book 
Manufacturers'  Institute.  Participation  by 
other  individuals  and  organizations  is  wel- 
come by  tbe  Committee.  Inquiries  siiould  be 
sent  to  the  Director.) 

New  York,  N.Y. — Formation  of  a  n.^tlon- 
wlde  committee  of  citizens  to  Save- Education 
and  Library  Funds  was  announced  tcd..y  by 
Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  who  wlU  chair  the  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Bronk,  past  president.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  past  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
president  emeritus  of  The  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, said  that  the  committee  hsis  been 
formed  because  of  a  "deep  concern"  about 
the  proposed  reduction  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  education  in  the  coming  fiscal  and 
school  year.  These  proposed  reductions  are 
almost  one  billion  dollars  below  the  4.1 
billion  actually  appropriated  for  tbe  current 
fiscal  year  and  $370  million  below  the  orig- 
inal Johnson  budget  published  in  January. 
Nearly  25%  of  the  $370  million  cutback  for 
Office  of  Education  activities  would  come  out 
of  the  major  programs  designed  to  upgrade 
school,  college  and  public  libraries  to  mini- 
mal levels  of  adequacy. 

"We  hope  it  will  be  noted,"  said  Dr.  Bronk, 
"that  the  initial  letters  of  the  committee's 
name,  which  forthrlghtly  expresses  its  pur- 
pose, spell  SELF,  because  in  fact  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whether  he  knows  It  or  not,  has 
a  strong  self-interest  In  maintaining  the 
library  development  momentum  that  Federal 
support  has  made  p>08slble  since  it  was  initi- 
ated in  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

"Everyone  has  a  stake  in  this:  the  busi- 
nessman, tbe  technician,  the  college  student, 
the  parents  of  school  children;  and  all  re- 
sponsible citizens  concerned  for  the  future 
quality  of  American  life.  If  these  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  not 
overridden  by  aware  and  knowledgeable 
people,  education,  manpower,  economic  and 
scientific  development  will  suffer." 

Dr.  Bronk  noted  that  only  $3.2  billion,  or 
slightly  more  than  one  and  one-half  percent, 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  was  recom- 
mended lor  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  "In  the  face  of  enormous 
problems,  all  cf  which  call  for  more  and  bet- 
ter education,  rather  than  less,  this  attempt 
to  assign  low  priority  to  educational  pro- 
grams and  learning  opportunities  seems  un- 
believable. These  prepositions  are  still  before 
the  Congress  for  debate,  and  we  intend  to  let 
Congress  know  why  we  feel  that  the  funds 
for  education  and  libraries  must  be  restored. 

"Reading  Is  the  key  to  learning  and  life- 
time development.  People  who  are  not 
equlpf>ed  for  independent,  continuing  learn- 
ing will  run  tbe  risk  of  becoming  ol>solete. 
Children  who  dont  read  drop  out.  Drop-outs 
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cannot  find  work.  TboM  without  Jobs  add 
to  the  many  social  problems  of  the  day  In 
terms  of  Ignorance,  poverty  and  lack  of 
upward  movement. 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  help  make  the 
people  aware  of  all  this,"  Dr.  Bronk  con- 
tinued, "so  that  they  can  let  the  Congress 
know  that  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 
limit  reading  opportunity  and  learning  op- 
portunity. The  loss  of  books  and  other 
teaching  aids  for  our  schools  would  be  a 
backward  step  this  country  cannot  afford. 
Improvement  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  American  children,  wherever  they  live, 
m\i8t  be  a  national  responsibility;  local  com- 
munities are  hard-preesed  even  to  maintain 
present  Inadequate  levels,  and  most  of  them 
are  losing  ground." 

According  to  the  committee,  should  the 
cuts  prevail,  the  amounts  available  would  be 
xmreasonable.  In  terms  of  the  needs.  For 
Instance: 

A  mere  912.5  million  would  be  available 
for  college  libraries  at  a  time  when  more 
than  one  hundred  new  community  colleges 
are  being  established  each  year,  from  scratch, 
and  new  knowledge  needs  to  flow  faster  to 
a  record  student  body. 

-  Moaey  for  public  library  services  would 
be  redaeed  to  $17.5  million,  while  funds  to 
replace  antiquated  public  library  buildings 
would  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  received  almost  $100  million 
In  1968.  was  funded  for  950  million  in  1969 
and  will  be  reduced  to  zero  for  1970  unless 
action  is  taken  now. 

Another  program  proposed  for  total  elim- 
ination is  Title  m  of^he  National  Defense 
Eklucation  Act  which  provides  materials  and 
equipment  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  both  public  and  prl\'ate,  for  a 
loss  to  these  schools  of  979  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  plus  additional  state  and  local 
matching  funds. 

This  at  a  time  when~  modem  Instruction 
and  learning  depend  more  heavily  than  ever 
before  on  books  and  other  school  library 
resources. 

The  current  Administration  recommenda- 
tion proposes  the  appropriation  of  only  one- 
third  of  the  money  allocated  for  major  li- 
brary programs  In  the  earlier  fiscal  1970 
Johnson  budget  had  already  cut  library  pro- 
grams by  allocating  roughly  only  a  third  of 
the  funds  authorized.  In  other  words,  only 
about  11%  of  the  money  the  Congrees  had 
Intended  libraries  to  have  would  be  available 
for  them. 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  to  Save 
Education  and  Library  Fxuids  will  aid  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  take  appropriate  action, 
with  STiggestloBs  in  newspaper  ads,  leaflets 
and  other  publicity.  Vice-chairmen  of  the 
committee  include  William  Bembach  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.;  William  Nichols, 
senior  consultant  and  former  publisher  of 
This  Week;  Mra.  Raymond  Young,  former 
president  of  American  Library  Trustee  Asso- 
ciation; Mrs.  Bvelle  Younger,  Trustee,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library. 

DRUCV    W.    BRONK 

Detlev  W.  Bronk  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Panel  on  International  Sci- 
ence from  1957-63  and  has  been  Consultant- 
at-large  since  1963. 

Dr.  Bronk,  formerly  president  of  The 
Rockefeller  University,  and  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  New  York  State  Science 
and  Technology  Foimdatlon  and  trustee  of 
several  academic  institutions.  He  has  alao 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Research 
CouncU,  chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  National  Science  Foundation  and 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
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Advancement  of  Science.  One  of  Amerlca'a 
most  honored  scholars.  Dr.  Bronk  has  just  re- 
ceived, from  Columbia  University,  his  63rd 
honorary  degree. 

BUDCET    REQUESTS    FOR    LIBRARY    PROGRAMS,    FISCAL 
YEAR  1970 

|ln  millions  of  dollirsl 


rncal 

vMr 

Au-    Budget         1969 

thori-         re-      appro- 

zation    quest  >    priation 


riUa  II  ESEA  (library  books  and 

equipment  for  elementary 

schools) 206  0        Sao 

Title  I  books— Library  Services  and 

Construction  Act.. 65       17.5         40.7 

Title  II  construction — LSCA 70  0         24  0 

College  libraries— Title  II  of  Higher 

Educatk)nAct 75       12.5         25.0 

ToUl 416       300       mj 


July  8,  1969    I     July  8,  1969 


I  Budget  request  is  7  percent  of  authorization. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  BASEBALL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  baseball 
has  an  ancient  and  honored  tradition  in 
my  city,  Philadelphia. 

For  many  decades  the  home  of  both 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  and  Philadel- 
phia Phillies,  Philadelphia  has  been  the 
setting  for  giants  in  the  game  like  Con- 
nie Mack,  Jimmy  Foxx,  the  "Whiz  Kid." 
These  were  heroes  who  made  head- 
lines. There  have  been  others  who  have 
served  the  game  and  helped  make  it 
great,  their  names  never  emblazoned  in 
gothlc  type  on  the  sports  pages  of  the 
daily  newspapers. 

One  such  gentleman  Is  Ted  "Ace" 
Kessler,  who  has  recently  celebrated  his 
golden  anniversary  in  organized  baseball. 

Resolution  137  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council  noted  Mr.  Kessler's  achieve- 
ment and  I  enter  it  in  the  Record: 

Resoltttion  137 
Resolution  congratulating  Ted  "Ace"  Kessler, 

Club-House  Official   for  the  Philadelphia 

National    League    Baseball    Club,    upon 

achieving  his  50th  Anniversary  of  service 

to  organized  baseball 

Whereas,  Ted  "Ace"  Kessler,  a  popular  fig- 
ure in  the  World  of  Sports,  and  actively  asso- 
ciated In  the  affairs  of  Major  League  Baseball 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  will  be  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  May  12,  1969;  and 

Whereas,  "Ace"  Kessler  started  as  a  bat 
boy  with  the  "Phillies"  in  1919  and  later 
served  as  Assistant  Club-Ho\ise  Administra- 
tor untU  he  became  Superintendent  of  the 
visiting  team's  Club-House;  a  position  he 
holds  to  this  day;  and 

Whereas,  In  this  Oolden  Anniversary  of  his 
career,  Ted  "Ace"  Kessler  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  many  friends  and  associates 
for  his  love  of  the  game  of  major  league 
baseball;  therefore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  extend  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  Ted  "Ace"  Kessler, 
Club-House  Official  for  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional League  Baseball  Club,  upon  achieving 


his  60th  Anniversary  of  service  to  organized 
BasebaU. 

Retolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  presented  to  Ted  "Ace"  Kess- 
ler, as  evidence  of  the  sincere  sentiments  of 
this  legislative  body. 

Paul  D'Obtona, 
President  of  City  Council 
Attest: 

Chaxlxs  H.  Sawtzb,  Jr., 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


TWO  FROM  MARYLAND  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAEYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8. 1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  John  D.  Morrlssey  and  Sgt.  Joseph 
H.  Kelley,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  foUowing  article  in  the 
Record : 

Aberdeen  Athlete,  Monkton  Accountant, 
Die  in  Vietnam 

A  high  school  and  college  football  star 
from  Aberdeen  who  wanted  to  teach  history, 
and  a  young  accountant  from  Monkton  who 
planned  to  return  to  school,  were  killed  In 
Vietnam  last  week,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

Killed  June  30  by  a  booby  trap  near  Chu 
Lai  was  PPC  John  D.  Morrlssey,  22,  of  Aber- 
deen, who  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  April 
9  as  a  combat  medic. 

KELLEY  died   NEXT  DAY 

Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  H.  Kelley,  of  Monkton, 
who  was  also  22  and  was  also  stationed  at 
Chu  Lai.  was  killed  the  foUowing  day. 

Private  Mjrrlssey  was  graduated  from 
Aberdeen  High  School  in  1965  and  had  been 
co-captain  of  his  football  team,  captain  ct 
the  school's  wrestling  team,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  athletic  association. 

The  following  year  he  attended  Harford 
Junior  College,  making  the  dean's  list  and 
graduating  in  1967. 

He  attended  the  first  term  at  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  CoUege,  in  North  CaroUna, 
but  broke  his  hand  during  a  football  game 
and  was  forced  to  retiun  home  to  have  it 
mended. 

THE   BEST  KIND 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  August.  1968, 
but  wanted  to  return  to  school,  teach  his- 
tory and  be  an  assistant  football  coach. 

Private  Morrlssey's  last  letter  to  his  older 
sister,  Patricia  Anne,  told  of  a  Viet  Cong 
suicide  squad  overrunning  his  bunker. 

"Tm  with  a  bunch  of  professional  killers," 
he  said.  "But  they're  the  best  kind  of  people 
to  be  with  over  here." 

Besides  his  sister,  he  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  M.  Sgt.  John  B.  Morrlssey,  USA, 
(Ret.)  and  Mrs.  Mcsrissey;  another  sister, 
Rachel;  and  a  brother,  Gregory,  all  of  Aber- 
deen; and  a  grandfather,  Haraden  Pratt,  of 
Pompano  Beach.  Pla. 

Sergeant  Kelley,  a  1966  graduate  of  Here- 
ford High  School,  was  graduated  from  the 
Baltimore  Institute  In  1967,  specializing  in 
accounting  and  computer  programming. 

Drafted  into  the  Army  in  December,  1967, 
Sergeant  Kelley  planned  to  return  to  the 
institute  to  further  his  education. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents  Howard  L. 


Kelley  and  Marjorte  Kelley,  of  Corbett  road, 
m  Monkton;  a  brother.  Patrick,  of  Preeland, 
Md.;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Carol  Sue  McDade, 
of  White  Hall,  Md.,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Cum- 
mlngs,  of  Sparks,  Md. 


RED  CHINESE  RECOGNITION  CALL 
ESCALATES   TENSION   BUILDUP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOmSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  U.S. 
oflQcials,  and  U.S.  tsuc-free  foundations, 
beating  the  drums  for  recognition  of  Red 
China  have  created  another  threat  to 
world  peace. 

Our  stalwart  friends,  the  free  Chinese 
in  temporary  exile  at  Formosa,  are  now 
compelled  to  escalate  military  and  po- 
litical action  to  dramatize  to  the  world 
their  cause  in  liberating  mainland  China 
from  the  Communist  dictatorship  of  Mao 
and  his  Red  puppets. 

The  daring  escapades  of  gallant  free 
Chinese  patriots  receives  little  attention 
in  our  press — strident  in  calling  for  Red 
China's  recognition — but  the  recent 
sinking  of  three  Red  gimboats  by  free 
Chinese  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  U.S.  reaction  has  been  utterly  im- 
believable,  unimaginative  and  deplora- 
ble. The  U.S.  State  Department  has  is- 
sued a  statement  of  ofBcial  "concern 
over  any  action  that  might  create  ten- 
sions in  the  Taiwan  Strait."  Many  won- 
der If  the  State  Department  and  Its  peace 
doves  have  given  any  thought  that  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  tension  build- 
up in  Taiwan  preceded  the  navsd  action. 
The  true  cause  will  be  recognized  as 
having  its  origin  in  Washington  grow- 
ing out  of  the  threatened  recognition  of 
Red  China. 

The  Red  China  advocates  should  have 
anticipated  that  their  discussions  and 
suggestions  would  precipitate  (K)en  hos- 
tilities by  the  free  Chinese  who  under- 
stand the  real  significance  of  such  un- 
conscionable action — a  life  and  death 
matter  to  them. 

U.S.  recognition  of  Red  China  would 
preclude  our  honoring  our  commitment 
to  assist  the  Free  Chinese  in  their  im- 
passioned objective  to  return  to  the 
mainland  and  liberate  their  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  related 
news  clippings: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  3,  1969] 

Taipei  Sailobs  Sink  Three  Boats  at  China 
Base 

Taipei — A  fleet  of  Nationalist  Chinese  gun- 
boats blitzed  into  a  coastal  Communist  Naval 
base  on  the  mainland  last  night  and  escaped 
today  reporting  two  supply  ships  and  a  Pe- 
king gunboat  sunk,  the  government  said. 

It  was  the  flrst  sea  battle  between  the  two 
Chinas  since  Jan.  18,  1966.  The  returning 
raiders  said  they  damaged  a  second  Com- 
niunist  gunboat  trying  to  block  their  escape. 

A  nationalist  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  described  the  target  as  a  small  port  In 
the  mouth  of  the  Mln  River,  about  100  miles 
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west  of  the  northern  tip  of  Nationalist  China 
and  near  the  mainland  city  of  Fuchou. 

The  battle  spilled  out  into  the  Formosa 
strait,  with  a  rear  g\iard  of  Nationalist  gun- 
boats holding  off  Communist  counter-attack- 
ers until  the  raiders  finished  up. 

retaliation    EXPECTED 

Tensions  along  the  strait  have  eased  be- 
tween the  two  Chinas  in  recent  months  and 
this  battle  threatened  to  bring  retaliation 
from  Peking  and  more  calls  for  invading  the 
mainland  by  the  Nationalist  regime. 

(Officials  in  Washington  said  the  action 
had  come  "out  of  the  blue."  They  considered 
It  a  "one-time  action,"  which — although  sen- 
sational— they  did  not  expect  to  be  repeated. ) 

The  two  supply  ships,  of  unknown  ton- 
nage, went  down  at  the  Communist  naval 
base,  the  announcement  said,  while  one  pur- 
suing Communist  gunboat  was  sunk  and  a 
second  damaged  outside  the  harbor. 

The  number  and  type  of  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese warships  in  on  the  raid  was  not  dis- 
closed. The  government  said  only  that  they 
returned  safely  to  their  bases. 

There  was  no  immediate  comment  from 
Peking.  The  Formosa  Strait  separates  the  two 
Chinas,  with  the  island  of  Formosa  or  Na- 
tionalist China  separated  from  the  mainland 
or  Red  China  by  about  100  miles. 

The  Nationalist  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  driven  from  the  mainland  by 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Communists  in  1949,  but 
set  up  in  1949  on  Formosa,  about  the  size  of 
Delaware. 

Since  then,  two  Chinas  have  fought  sea 
battles  and  reported  aerial  dogfights.  The 
United  States  has  backed  Chiang  with  war- 
ships and  planes. 

The  latest  clash  on  record  was  on  Nov.  24, 
1967,  when  Nationalist  China  said  its  guer- 
rillas had  destroyed  eight  MID  19  Jets  In  a 
raid  on  a  Communist  air  force  base  on  the 
mainland. 

On  Sept.  8,  1967,  Red  China  said  it  had  shot 
down  a  Nationalist  U2  spy  plane  over  the 
mainland,  claiming  it  to  be  the  fifth  recon- 
naissance plane  from  Formosa  shot  down 
since  September,  1962. 

The  Communists  announced  on  Jan.  1  of 
the  same  year  that  their  warplanes  shot 
down  a  Nationalist  F104  of  American  make 
over  the  Fiji-..,iosa  Strait  on  what  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  great  victory  for  the  cultural 
revolution." 

Quemoy  Island,  the  closest  Nationalist 
outpost  to  Communist  territory,  underwent 
a  month-long  artillery  bombardment  in  1958 
and  was  hit  occasionally  thereafter,  but  the 
Communists  have  concentrated  on  propa- 
ganda barrages  in  recent  months. 

Often  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  advocated  In- 
vading the  mainland  with  his  600,000-man 
army,  but  no  serious  moves  against  the  Com- 
munist regime  have  been  imdertalcen. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  8, 

1969] 

Taiwan's  Raid  Against  Reds  Disturbs 

United  States 

The  U.S.  has  expressed  official  concern  to 
Formosa  over  a  Nationalist  Chinese  raid 
against  Communist  Chinese  boats  last  week, 
the  State  Department  said  yesterday. 

Spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloskey  said  the 
U.S.  expressed  concern  "over  any  action  by 
either  side  that  might  create  tensions  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait."  The  Strait  separates  Formosa 
from  the  Chinese  Mainland. 

Nationalist  forces  in  about  five  small 
motorboats  reportedly  attacked  and  sank  a 
Communist  patrol  boat  and  some  small  sup- 
ply ships.  There  were  no  warships  Involved. 
McCloskey  said. 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Julys,  1969] 

Bid  To  RccoGNizx  Peking  Advances 

A  resolution  that  could  allow  the  United 
States  to  recognize  Communist  China  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Recognition  and  exchange  of  diplomats 
"does  not  imply  that  the  United  States  neces- 
sarily approves  of  the  form,  ideology,  or  policy 
of  that  government,"  says  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf., 
and  Sen.  George  Aiken,  R-Vt. 

The  action  yesterday  clears  the  resolution 
for  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor.  No 
votes  were  cast  against  the  measure  in  com- 
mittee. 


NEW  PLATEAU  IN  THE  BALANCE  OF 
TERROR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  and  climate  for  productive  talks  on 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  are  fast 
deteriorating.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
accelerated  development  and  testing  of 
MIRV — an  awesome  and  frightening  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  mass  destruction.  The 
madness  of  the  arms  race  and  the  im- 
plications of  MIRV  were  cogently  set 
forth  in  a  recent  New  York  Times  article, 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

MIRV  Madness 

The  Administration's  action  in  ordering 
production  started  on  MIRV  multiple  war- 
head missiles  before  opening  negotiations  for 
a  moratorium  with  Moscow  touches  the  most 
sensitive  point  in  the  projected  missile-curb 
talks.  Equally  grave  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Air  Force  quietly  awarded  the  $88-mil- 
lion  contract  to  General  Electric,  on  the  day 
President  Nixon  spoke  favorably  of  proposals 
for  a  Soviet- American  moratorium  on  MIRV 
flight  testing  to  head  off  production  and  de- 
ployment of  the  weapon  by  either  side.  Given 
this  situation,  the  country  is  entitled  to  an 
explanation  from  the  President  of  his  inten- 
tions m  the  Soviet-American  missile-control 
talks,  which  he  has  personally  held  up  for 
more  than  seven  months. 

For  some  weeks,  pessimism  has  been  deep- 
ening In  Washington  among  those  familiar 
with  attitudes  within  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion toward  the  projected  strategic  arms- 
limitation  talks.  There  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  Administration  is  going 
through  the  motions  of  preparing  for  the 
talks,  but  has  written  them  oS  in  advance. 
Fuel  has  now  been  added  to  a  long-smoulder- 
ing suspicion  that  a  major  reason  for  de- 
laying the  talks  has  been  to  flight-test  MIRV 
to  opterational  oonfldence  flrst. 

The  MIRV  production  order  is  evidence 
that  operational  oonfldence,  to  some  degree, 
has  been  reached  in  less  than  half  of  the 
two-year  test  period  originally  predicted  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  enormously  com- 
plicates. If  It  does  not  hopelessly  prejudice, 
the  chances  of  heading  off  a  dangerous  and 
expensive  new  spiral  In  the  missile  race. 

Forty-one  Senators  of  both  parties,  only 
ten  less  than  a  majority,  co-sponaored  a  res- 
olution urging  the  President  to  take  the 
initiative  this  summer  in  seeking  a  Soviet- 
American  moratorium  on  MIRV  flight  test- 
ing for  one  highly  urgent  reason. 
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The  MIRV  era  can  be  headed  off  In  the 
teat  atage,  alnce  teata  can  be  detected  with 
relative  aaaurance.  Control,  without  on-site 
Inapectlon  tar  more  IntTviatve  than  either  aide 
would  accept,  beoomee  virtually  Impoaalble 
onoe  MIRV  la  produced  and  deployed;  satel- 
lite oamersta  cannot  tell  how  many  warheada 
are  concealed  within  a  mlaelle's  nose  cone. 

The  $17-bllllon  American  i£mv  program, 
which  the  Soviet  Union  undoubtedly  would 
match,  meana  a  five-fold  multiplication  of 
nudaar-dellvery  vehlclee  In  the  strategic  mla- 
■Ito  forcea — from  1,700  to  about  8,000.  It 
promlaea  an  era  of  nuclear  nervousness  with 
leas  security  than  Is  now  provided  by  rela- 
tively stable  mutual  deterrence. 

Instead  of  heading  off  the  Soviet  ICIBV, 
which  could  threaten  American  land-baaed 
Mlnuteman  mlsallea.  It  forces  Moscow  to  go 
ahead.  The  very  Bflnuteman  mlssllee  for 
which  MIRV  warheada  have  Just  been  or- 
dered will  be  made  obsolete  by  this  Inevitable 
Soviet  reaction.  How  much  madder  can  the 
International  arms  race  become? 


a 


HAVE   YOU   EVER   KNOWN   A   PER- 
CEPTUALLY HANDICAPPED  CHILD? 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  began 
hearings  today  on  H.R.  9137  and  other 
related  bills  to  provide  assistance  to  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities. 

This  proposed  act  would  amend  title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  by  creating  a  new  section 
to  specifically  provide  authority  to  the 
OfiQce  of  Education  to  establish  special 
programs  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. The  learning  disabled  child  Is 
the  newest  handicapped  child  receiving 
services  under  special  education.  This  is 
the  child  who  has  traditionally  been 
"misplaced."  He  is  primarily  neither 
physically,  mentally,  nor  emotionally 
handicapped  although  he  suffers  from 
consistent  failures  in  academic  perform- 
ance, particularly  in  areas  requiring  lan- 
guage proficiency.  The  learning  disabled 
child  often  provides  the  greatest  frustra- 
tion to  the  classroom  teacher  because  he 
shows  no  primary  disabilities,  however, 
usually  after  several  years  of  academic 
failure  he  begins  to  demonstrate  overt 
behavioral  symptoms. 

So  that  my  colleagrues  in  the  House  can 
better  understand  the  problems  relating 
to  this  area.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Rec- 
ord today  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Laura  E.  Lehtinen,  who  was  one  of  the 
foremost  pioneers  In  the  area  of  learning 
disabilities.  The  article  is  entitled  "Have 
You  Ever  Known  a  Perceptually  Handi- 
capped Child?"  I 
The  article  follows:  | 
Have  you  ever  known  a  perceptually  handi- 
capped chUd?  Perhaps  not.  But  perhaps  you 
have  without  being  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  you 
have  only  been  aware  that  Johnnie  seemed  a 
bit  different,  maybe  hard  to  manage,  difficult 
to  predict  or  understand,  but  not  bad  or  \m- 
IntelUgent,  jvist  a  problem.  Perhaps  you  even 
felt  thankful  he  was  not  your  problem.  Tet 
In  a  way  he  Is.  For  while  he  Is  a  problem  to 
his  parents,  teachers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  to  himself,  he  may  ultimately  become 
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one  to  society  too  If  understanding  care  and 
appropriate  treatment  cannot  be  found. 

Just  what  is  a  perceptiially  handicapped 
child?  How  can  he  be  Identified?  What  does 
perceptually  handicapped  mean?  To  say  that 
a  child  Is  perceptually  handicapped  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  although  he  may  be 
normally  intelligent  his  nervous  system  does 
not  receive,  organize,  store  and  transmit  in- 
formation in  quite  the  same  way  aa  does 
that  of  a  normal  child.  Does  this  seem  para- 
doxical? If  the  fimctloning  of  the  central 
nervous  system  Is  faulty  doesn't  this  auto- 
matically mean  mental  retardation?  No,  It  Is 
possible  for  a  child  to  score  within  normal 
limits  on  tests  yet  have  serious  difficulty 
learning  certain  things — to  have  a  learning 
disability  or  learning  disorder.  Such  a  child 
may  show  a  wide  gap  between  his  ability  to 
understand  events,  experiences  and  ideas  and 
his  ability  to  learn  to  read,  spell,  write  and 
compute  numerically. 

The  causes  of  a  perceptual  handicap  are 
numerotis.  It  may  result  from  actual  Injury 
to  the  tissue  of  the  central  nervous  system 
such  as  might  occur  during  a  difficult  de- 
livery, or  from  some  other  traxima  such  aa 
a  severe  fall  or  an  automobile  accident.  High 
fevers,  encephalitis,  or  a  lack  of  oxygen  may 
similarly  damage  vital  substance  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  function  as  efficiently  as  It  once 
did.  Maternal  virus  illnesses  and  blood  in- 
compatibility of  mother  and  child  may  be 
damaging.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
cause  does  not  always  lie  in  tissue  damage 
but  that  electro-chemical  Imbalance  may  be 
a  factor  or  that  certain  systems  may  lag  be- 
hind others  or  such  an  extent  In  their  mat- 
urational  rate  that  disparities  in  develop- 
ment result.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  nox- 
ious event  or  Irregultulty  in  development  re- 
sults In  an  alteration  of  the  normal  patterns 
of  growth  and  development  as  they  usually 
occ\ir.  Often  the  child's  physical  growth 
proceeds  quite  normally;  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  handicapped:  his  vision  and  hear- 
ing are  normal.  We  observe  the  effects  of  the 
central  nervous  system  dysfunction  in  the 
perceptual  mistakes  made  by  the  child,  in 
his  conceptual  confusions.  In  his  behavior 
difficulty,  in  his  learning  disorder,  and  in 
subtle  motor  in-coordinatlon. 

More  speclflcaUy,  what  is  a  perceptual  han- 
dicap? The  term  refers  to  an  impairment  in 
the  normal  processes  of  perception,  that  is, 
in  the  basic  ability  of  human  beings  to  cope 
with  and  to  make  sense  out  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  live.  It  is  a  process  as 
basic  and  automatic  as  eating,  breathing, 
sleeping,  and  moving.  It  functions  without 
conscious  direction,  continuously  taking  In, 
selecting,  and  organizing  countless  sense  im- 
pressions moment  by  moment.  It  Is  the  basis 
for  behavior. 

At  every  waking  moment  the  Individtial 
is  surrounded  by  an  environment  of  physi- 
cal energy  to  which  his  sense  organs  re- 
spond. His  brain,  the  magnificent  organ  that 
mediates  all  of  his  behavior,  differentiates 
and  structures,  that  is,  makes  sense  out  of 
these  impressions  so  that  it  can  direct  hia 
actions.  As  a  very  young  child  he  learns 
that  an  object  that  looks  round  will  feel 
round  and  that  one  that  looks  pointy  will 
feel  sharp,  and  that  certain  sounds  have 
certain  meanings. 

When  he  enters  school  he  must  make  sense 
out  of  many  little  marks  on  charts  or  the 
chalkboard.  He  must  l>e  able  to  perceive  their 
shape  well  enough  so  that  he  can  remember 
which  is  which  (they  all  have  names  or 
sounds)  and  be  able  to  make  them  himself. 
It  is  no  longer  enough  that  he  hear  and 
understand  speech,  he  must  detect  the  tiniest 
differences  between  words  that  sound  very 
much  alike  but  mean  quite  different  things. 
He  must  be  able  to  listen  attentively  to  ex- 
planations and  instructions  and,  as  rapidly 
as  the  teacher  speaks  them,  to  relate  them 
to  action  or  experience  so  that  they  become 
Integrated  with  what  he  already  knows  In 
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order  to  extend  the  fabric  of  his  knowledee 
and  understanding. 

The  child  with  a  perceptual  handicap  has 
difficulty  forming  these  refined  and  orgs- 
nized  perceptions.  He  mlspercelves.  He  over- 
looks Important  details  or  focuses  on  them 
so  strongly  that  he  misses  the  whole.  He  may 
grasp  aspects  of  the  whole  but  not  their 
relationship  or  the  whole  itself.  He  hears 
meanings  but  falls  to  attend  to  word  struc- 
ture. He  mishears  word  structure.  He  mis- 
hears  word  structure  and  so  Is  misled  in 
their  meaning.  He  is  distracted  by  sighu, 
sounds,  and  ideas  which  are  interesting  and 
significant  for  him  but  Irrelevant  to  the  main 
objective  of  the  moment. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  not  being  able  to 
perceive  accurately  must  be  like?  As  a  nor- 
mal individual  you  have  not  experienced 
the  distortions  or  misperceptions  which  oc- 
cur repeatedly  to  the  perceptually  handi- 
capped child  and  you  can  no  longer  recall  the 
first  groping  efforts  of  your  early  childhood. 
It  is  only  when  conditions  are  poor  for 
perceiving  accurately  that  you  may  experi- 
ence something  comparable  to  perceptual 
disturbance.  You  may  have  had  the  experl- 
ence  of  driving  along  the  highway  and  no- 
ticed an  advertisement  but  so  brlefiy  that 
you  were  unable  to  Identtfy  what  the  picture 
was  about.  Or  In  a  fog  or  semldarkness 
you  are  uncertain  because  the  shapes  of 
things  are  different  from  uaual.  If  you  re- 
call the  strong  sense  of  fnutratlon  and  dis- 
satisfaction that  accompanied  them,  you 
were  troubled,  because  in  the  fog  your  per- 
ceptions were  no  longer  reliable. 

While  perceptual  Impairment  Is  one  of  the 
most  common  consequences  of  brain  dys- 
function in  children  It  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  Behavior  disorders  usually  follow 
central  nervous  system  dysfunction.  Many 
perceptually  handicapped  children  are  un- 
usuaUy  active,  restless,  and  dlstractible. 
Some  have  difficulty  controlling  their  im- 
pulses to  speech  and  action  and  interrupt 
conversations  or  recitations  or  get  up  to 
wander  around.  Some  are  especially  persist- 
ent in  their  questions  or  demands.  Some  are 
repetitious  and  can't  seem  to  drop  a  subject 
once  they  have  become  Interested  in  it.  Most 
are  unstable  emotionally— crsrlng  over  trl- 
filng  hurts,  laughing  riotously,  becoming 
silly,  loud  or  boistrous  In  excitement.  .The 
ability  to  tolerate  frustrating  situations  is 
lower  than  normal  and  the  child  will  respond 
with  withdrawal  or  inappropriate  behavior 
to  a  situation  he  can  no  longer  tolerate. 

Society's  Judgment  is  usually  a  criticism  of 
the  parent;  the  child  has  been  spoiled  or 
lacks  training.  It  la  true  that  the  usual  pa- 
rental efforts  are  often  ineffective  in  the 
child's  behavior  training  but  It  Is  also  true 
that  the  perceptually  handicapped  child  is 
more  difficult  to  teach  and  train  than  a  child 
with  a  normal  nervous  system.  The  strain 
placed  upon  members  of  the  family,  brothers 
and  sisters  as  well  as  parents,  by  the  presence 
of  a  child  who  wants  to  take  part  but  falls 
In  his  efforts,  who  smarts  under  the  Jeers  of 
other  children,  who  senses  his  inadequacy 
but  can  only  react  in  anger  or  confvislon,  is 
hard  to  appreciate.  A  maximum  of  under- 
standing, sensitivity,  flexibility  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  stamina  and  resourcefulness  are 
demanded  of  a  parent  In  the  task  of  bring- 
ing up  his  perceptually  handicapped  child. 

In  addition  to  perceptual  and  behavior 
disturbances  other  mental  processes  such 
as  concept  formation  and  Judgment  (how 
the  child  thinks  about  what  he  perceives), 
language.  Integrative  processes,  and  memory 
may  be  impaired.  Thus,  while  a  child  may 
be  reasonably  capable  of  organized  and  ac- 
cxutite  perceptions,  he  may  not  think  well 
abstractly  or  reason  logically.  If  his  percepts 
are  inaccurate  he  will  arrive  at  faulty  con- 
cluslona  since  they  form  the  basis  for  many 
of  his  concepts.  He  may  have  difficulty  In 
formulating  the  correct  sentence,  although 
he  knows  what  he  wishes  to  say.  He  may 
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flod  it  hard  to  get  several  parti  of  hla  mind 
to  work  together  in  an  integrated  fashion, 
such  aa  saying  a  word  as  he  writes  it.  Hla 
niemory  may  be  impaired  In  such  a  way  that 
ba  cannot  recall  words  when  he  needs  them 
or  remember  the  aasoclation  between  letters 
and  numbers  and  their  namee. 

To  add  to  the  parents'  oonf  iiaion,  the  child 
with  a  perceptual  handicap  may  do  some 
things  well  and  some  things  very  poorly,  de- 
pending upon  which  abilities  have  been 
damaged  or  the  circimutances  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  seems  to  be  extremely  inconsistent. 

There  are  all  symptoms  of  minimal  cere- 
bral dysfunction,  without  mental  retarda- 
tion, popularly  referred  to  as  perceptual 
handicaps.  Usiially  the  child  appears  ex- 
ternally quite  normal,  with  no  physical  signs 
of  the  gravely  disturbing  condition  within, 
although  he  may  have  convulsive  disorder 
or,  if  certain  motor  regions  of  the  brain 
have  been  injured  he  may  show  such  physi- 
cal problems  as  cerebral  palsy. 

For  the  child  with  perceptual  handlcape 
learning  in  the  regular  classroom  Is  a  virtiial 
impossibility.  Yet  because  the  child's  over- 
all intelligence  quotient  indicates  ability 
within  the  normal  limits,  the  regular  class- 
room is  the  only  place  at  present  available 
to  him  In  most  school  systems. 

In  the  regular  classroom,  the  perceptu- 
aUy  handlc^ped  child  is  often  over-stimu- 
lated by  the  wealth  of  interesting  material 
on  hand  and  by  the  spontaneous,  lively  ac- 
tivity of  his  classmates.  Because  he  has  not 
yet  achieved  normal  controls  over  his  be- 
havior, the  stimulation  which  is  appropriate 
and  right  for  the  normal  children  overloads 
his  nervous  system  and  leads  to  immature  or 
objectionable  behavior  which  Is  disturbing 
to  the  group.  His  visual  perceptual  disturb- 
ance makes  It  difficult  for  him  to  make  sense 
out  of  many  of  the  learning  materials  of- 
fered to  the  rest  of  the  class.  His  frequently 
observed  auditory  perceptual  impairment 
makes  it  hard  for  him  to  get  accurate  mean- 
ings from  teacher  explanations  or  oral  in- 
structions. His  confusions  In  thinking  lead 
to  confusions  in  understanding  and  errone- 
ous conclusions  which  are  embarrassing  to 
him  and  unacceptable  to  the  teacher.  If 
language  disturbances  are  present  oral  rec- 
itations or  written  expression  are  laborious. 
His  memory  difficulties  mean  that  words, 
numbers  and  answers  which  were  learned 
today  may  be  forgotten  tomorrow.  His  co- 
ordination difficulties,  often  not  detected  In 
walking  or  running,  become  obvious  In  gym 
class  or  on  the  playground,  or  In  learning 
to  write  where  complex  and  highly  inte- 
grated motor  perceptual  demands  are  made. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  as  the  original  con- 
fusion Is  compounded  by  more  and  more 
material,  presented  at  a  rapid  pace,  the 
child's  frtistration  grows  greater  until  he 
can  no  longer  function  aa  an  active  learner 
in  the  classroom.  He  becomes  convinced  of 
Ills  inferior  abUltles,  dislikes  school  and 
rtudy,  and  resorts  to  various  means  to  ob- 
tain compensating  even  if  false  satisfactions. 
Added  to  hia  school  problems  are  the  frus- 
trations of  wanting  to  Join  yet  being  unable 
to  keep  up  with  neighborhood  children  be- 
cause of  the  perceptual  and  coordlnative 
dlfflciUties. 

This  Is  the  typical  history  of  a  perceptually 
handicapped  child.  Minimal,  but  nonethe- 
less Important  disturbances  In  the  mental 
functions  necessary  for  mastery  of  school 
learning  and  the  common  dally  skills  of  play 
and  Uvlng  stand  in  the  way  of  hU  achieve- 
ment. He  becomes  discouraged,  sometimes 
angry  with  or  Jealous  of  others  who  enjoy 
the  success  he  desires  but  finds  Impossible 
to  atteln.  Unless  he  can  be  helped  he  be- 
comes a  school  casualty  destined  to  limp 
along  untU  the  day  he  Is  permitted  to  leave. 
Must  such  failure  necessarily  be  the  un- 
happy outcome  of  a  perceptual  handicap? 
Emphatically  not.  Experience  has  shown  that 
appropriate  education  given  at  the  proper 
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time  can  help  a  child  to  learn  more  normal 
ways  of  thinking  and  perceiving  so  that  even 
if  some  deviations  continue  to  be  present 
the  gap  between  his  faulty  perceptions  and 
normal  ones  can  be  reduced. 

The  child  with  a  perceptual  handicap  car- 
ries the  condition  with  him  for  years,  per- 
haps indefinitely,  like  a  short  leg.  He  can  use 
It  but  not  as  skillfully  as  If  It  were  normal. 
His  ability  to  use  It  grows  but  only  if  he  Is 
stimulated  and  encouraged  to  make  the  most 
of  It. 

He  can  be  helped  to  learn  the  basic  aca- 
demic tools  in  spite  of  his  impairment  by 
teaching  methods  which  minimize  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  his  handicaps  or  stimulate 
him  to  a  more  effective  use  of  the  impaired 
functions.  He  can  be  helped  to  compensate 
for  his  deficiencies  by  recognizing  them  and 
working  against  them  so  that  later  he  can 
return  to  the  regular  classroom  to  continue 
his  schooling. 

It  is  most  Important  that  he  receives  the 
specific  and  individualized  help  he  needs 
when  his  learning  and  behavior  problems  first 
become  apparent  in  order  to  prevent  the 
emotional  tensions  which  arise  with  repeated 
failure  and  the  wrong  learnings  resulting 
from  his  distorted  perceptions.  He  wants  to 
learn,  he  wants  to  be  In  step  with  the  others 
around  him.  The  challenge  of  the  educator  is 
to  show  him  how  it  can  be  done  and  to 
sustain  him  in  the  arduous  tasks  life  seta 
before  him. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TiaCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  is 
underway  at  the  University  of  Texas  that 
will  have  national  impact.  A  University 
of  Texas  scholar  has  been  selected  to 
conduct  one  of  the  key  phases  of  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  study  being  made  of  the 
automobile  insurance  industry. 

Dr.  William  T.  Hold,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  insurance  in  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, has  been  named  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  direct  a  study  of 
automobile  insurance  assigned  risk  plans. 

Through  group  efforts  of  all  insurance 
companies,  such  plans  have  been  estab- 
lished in  each  State  to  provide  some  lim- 
ited automobile  insurance  coverage  to 
persons  who  have  valid  driver's  licenses 
but  whose  past  driving  violations  place 
them  in  too  high  a  risk  market  for  the 
standard  liability  policy  written  by  indi- 
vidual insurance  companies. 

Dr.  Hold  says  that  his  will  be  the  first 
comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  ap- 
plied risk  plans,  and,  because  there  are 
more  than  2  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  with  such  policies,  he  be- 
lieves the  study  will  have  nationn'lde  im- 
plications. 

During  the  6-month  study.  Dr.  Hold 
will  collect  data  from  the  assigned  risk 
plans  of  seven  States — Texas,  California, 
New  York.  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin, 
and  probably  South  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey.  From  that  data  he  expects  to: 
determine  the  characteristics  of  drivers 
in  assigned  risk  plans,  make  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  assigned  risk  policy- 
holders in  the  seven  States,  and  compare 
assigned  risk  premiums  with  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  holders  of  standard  poli- 
cies to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
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assigned  risk  plans  are  subsidized  by 
good  drivers. 

Assisting  Dr.  Hold  will  be  Sam  Sapp, 
an  actuary  with  the  Texas  Stete  Board 
of  Insurance:  Harry  Halduk,  a  UT  doc- 
toral student  in  insurance,  and  Greorge 
Overstreet,  who  is  worldng  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  insurance  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Hold's  investigation,  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  part  of 
an  overall  $2  million  study  beliig  carried 
out  under  general  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
Transportation  Department. 


CONTRASTS    SHARPEN    WITHIN 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nixon  administration's  hangup 
over  the  Knowles  affair  serves  to  point 
out  the  tremendous  contrasts  existing 
today  within  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession. And,  as  usually  happens  in  con- 
frontations between  progressive  ele- 
ments— that  is,  Dr.  Knowles  and  the 
monolith;  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation— the  monolith  prevailed. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  these  contrasts 
and  confrontations  are  now  showing  up 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
city  section  on  Sunday,  June  29,  brought 
this  point  to  bear  directly  as  shown  by 
the  two  articles  I  am  inserting  below 
into  the  Record. 

The  first  story  tells  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Free  Clinic,  a  medical  center,  which 
serves  anyone  in  the  community  without 
charge.  The  free  clinic  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  18  months  now.  and  last 
year  handled  almost  13,000  cases.  Treat- 
ment is  carried  on  by  an  extremely  com- 
petent professional  staff— all  of  them 
volunteers. 

The  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  the  free 
clinic — and  its  real  feeling  of  "com- 
munity" and  of  citizen  participation- 
should  be  compared  with  the  struggle 
going  on  within  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association  which  is  the  largest 
"most  influential"  local  medical  society 
in  the  coimtry. 

The  issues  dividing  the  association 
seem  clearcut;  it  is  un wieldly,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  conservatives  who  hesitate 
changing  with  the  times,  it  has  no  dis- 
cipline. But  what  strikes  me  so  deeply 
is  a  statement  by  one  of  the  doctors  in- 
volved that  there  just  is  "no  such  thing 
as  free  medical  care."  He  may  be  right- 
in  his  own  terms,  of  course — but  I  prefer 
the  free  clinic  approach  rather  than  the 
platitudes  coming  out  of  the  medical 
association  over  the  nature  of  medical 
insurance. 

The  turmoil  within  the  county  medi- 
cal association  is  likely  to  last  for  some 
time.  And  while  the  practitioneers  of 
conventional  medicine  nm  their  own 
caucus  race  to  achieve  some  "moderate" 
position,  the  free  clinic  will  continue  pro- 
viding a  valuable  and  much  needed 
service  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  the  two  articles  from  the 
June  29,  1969.  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
inclusion  in  the  Rkcord  as  follows: 

Oks-ot-a-Ktnd  Mzdicai.  PAcnjTT  Never  Gives 
Its  Patients  a  Bill — Fkee  Cliwic  Has  Sub- 
vivsd  scaitoal  op  imposteh  pounders  to 
Bscoifz  Haven  por  Disenfranchised 
Youth.  Hippies 

(By  Noel  Greenwood) 
At  m  few  minutes  before  5  p.m.,  outside  a 
plain  white  building  on  N.  Fairfax  Ave.,  the 
line  begins  to  form. 

A  boy,  bis  unkempt,  curly  hair  reaching 
to  the  shoulders  of  his  ragged  shirt,  strums 
a  guitar  and  smiles  to  himself.  Behind  him,  a 
young  couple — she  In  bright  print  dress,  he 
in  neatly  pressed  suit — wait  nervously. 

Down  the  line,  patches  of  conversation,  an 
occasional  quiet  laugh,  some  leaning  silent 
against  the  building,  one  boy  with  Indian 
headband  and  white,  flowing  robe  squatting 
on  bis  haunches,  waiting. 

It  Is  the  start  of  another  long  evening  at 
The  Free  Clinic,  the  one-of-a-Und  medical 
facility  that  has  clung  to  life  despite  the 
_  pressures  of  a  disastrous  beginning  and  al- 
*' most  regular  financial  crises. 
"     It"  Is:  to  begin  with,  a  most  unlikely  kind 
of  clinic. 
The  patients  never  get  a  bill. 
The    founders    were    two    imposters    who 
passed  themselves  off  as  psychologists  until  It 
was  discovered  one  was  a  paroled  convict. 
NO  permanent  staff 
It   is   often   impossible   to   tell    the   staff, 
dressed  casually  and  comfortably,  from  the 
patients.  There  is,  In  fact,  no  permanent  pro- 
fessional staff. 

When  the  clinic  began  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  its  services  were  mainly  medical  care  and 
counseling. 

These  are  still  its  two  major  sections.  But 
now,  when  the  doors  open  each  evening, 
visitors  can  also  get  help  finding  a  job,  re- 
ceive legal  counseling,  get  advice  about  the 
draft,  have  their  teeth  fixed  and  attend  work- 
shops In  arts  or  crafts. 

From  its  birth  as  a  place  where  the  hip- 
pies of  the  Sunset  Strip  and  surrounding 
areas  could  come  for  help,  the  Free  Clinic 
has  evolved  Into  something  broader  than 
that. 

"Sort  of  an  establishment  for  disenfran- 
chised youth,"  suggests  Dr.  Murray  Komgold, 
Beverly  Hills  psychologist  and  a  key  figure 
In  the  early  days  of  the  clinic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clinic  and  scoffed  at  notions  It  would  ever 
reopen. 

On  the  morning  after  New  Year's,  1968,  It 
did — in  new,  26-room  quarters  at  116  N. 
Fairfax,  about  three  blocks  frcan  the  original 
location. 

Its  growth  since  then  has  been  spectacular, 
but  it  has  remained  fiercely  independent  and 
plainly  casts  its  alleglence  with  the  young 
people  who  make  up  most  of  Its  caseload. 

"Most  of  the  staff  people  here,"  said  a 
clinic  worker,  "are  younger  and  feel  a  need 
to  participate — not  Just  in  the  problems  of 
the  kids,  but  In  what  they  see  as  the  hippie 
Ideology,  the  value  system." 

The  clinic  has  never  been  able  to  shake 
its  label  as  an  all-hlppie  Institution.  Pack- 
ages still  arrive  addressed  to  "The  Hippy 
Clinic."  But  its  clientele  disproves  the  label. 

Hippies  rub  shoulders  with  youths  from 
conventional  family  settings,  afraid  to  go  to 
their  parents  with  their  problem  and  not 
trusting  the  family  doctor.  Older  persons  are 
occasionally  seen. 
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frankly  worded  sign  warning  of  the  hazards 
of  VD. 

The  clinic  has  most  often  been  compared 
with  a  similar  faculty  opened  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco's  Halght-Ashbury  district  during  th. 
height  of  that  city's  hippie  influx. 

Jay  Franklin,  the  36-year-old  ex-computer 
systems  designer  who  is  administrator  of  The 
Free  Clinic's  medical  secUon,  worked  one 
summer  at  the  Halght-Aahbury  clinic.  He 
sees  no  comparison: 

"The  cUnlc  here— it's  Uke  an  ecoloCT 
There's  a  concern  with  the  total  person  n's 
Just  a  lot  more." 

One  thing  The  Free  Clinic  has  a  lot  more 
of  is  volunteers,  over  200  of  them  now:  doc- 
tore,  psychiatrists,  nurses,  psychologists 
social  workers,  lab  technicians,  dentists' 
pharmacists,  counselors,  medical  intake 
workers,  lawyers,  housewives,  and  more. 

STDDTINO  CONTRASTS 
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CLIENTS    MAINLT    TOUNO 

"If  you  want  to  describe  the  people  we  see 
here,"  said  one  psychologist,  "the  major 
characteristic  is  that  these  are  people  who 
would  not  get  help  unless  there  was  a  free 
clinic — people  who  wouldn't  go  anywhere 
else." 

The  clients  are,  of  course,  mainly  young. 
In  the  medical  section,  for  example,  of  the 
12.931  cases  handled  last  year.  75"^  came 
within  the  18  to  24-year-old  range.  Most  are 
from  the  immediate  Los  Angeles  aiea, 
though  some  come  from  points  as  distant  as 
Riverside,  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Barbara. 

The  ailments  they  bring  are  mainly  con- 
ventional :  everything  from  burns  and  broken 
limbs  to  allergies  and  sore  throats. 

But  many  are  related  to  the  haphazard 
way  of  life  sometimes  adopted  by  the  clinic's 
young  patients:  malnutrition  and  fatigue, 
the  after-effects  of  abortion,  ailments  like 
ringworm,  lice  and  scabies,  respiratory  ill- 
nesses like  pneumonia,  venereal  disease  and 
drug  abuse  (as  well  as  drug-related  afflic- 
tions like  hepatitis  (which  may  result  from 
using  unclean  hypodermic  needles). 

Jerry  Rockman,  a  32-year-old  Ph.  D.  can- 
didate m  clinical  psychology  at  USC,  heads 
the  clinic's  counseling  section. 

There,  the  total  caseload  will  probably  go 
over  2,000  this  year,  and  the  experience  is 
much  the  same:  most  patients  have  fairly 
ordinary  complaints. 

DRUG    PROBLEMS 


IMPOBTEES  OUSTED     I 

It  was  Komgold  and  a  young  pediatrician. 
Dr.  Barry  L.  Llebowltz,  who  evicted  the  two 
Imposters,  John  L.  Duke  and  Leonard  Mal- 
colm, on  a  rainy  Novemljer  morning  in  1967. 

Their  downfall  was  a  photograph  of  Duke, 
33,  published  in  the  Times.  An  unidentified 
Informant  supplied  that  tip  that  led  to  the 
discovery  Duke  did  not  hold  the  PhiJ  In 
psychology  that  he  claimed  but  was  actually 
a  convicted  thief  and  forger  who  had  been 
In  and  out  of  prison  since  1960. 

That  led  to  Inquiries  about  Malcolm,  27, 
who  was  also  discovered  to  lack  the  creden- 
tials he  claimed. 

Duke  was  promptly  returned  to  prison  by 
California  parole  authorities  and  Malcolm 
severed  his  relations  with  the  clinic  and 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

SHUT  BRIEFLT 

But  the  clinic  was  In  turmoil.  Volunteer 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and 
others  who  had  been  taken  In  by  the  pair 
held  emergency  meetings  to  decide  what  to 
do. 

When  the  clinic  was  briefly  shut  down  for 
reorganization,  the  move  was  greeted  by 
skepticism  In  the  hip  community.  An  under- 
ground newspaper  said  the  whole  thing  was 
an  American  Medical  Assn.  plot  against  the 


The  overwhelming  number  come  with 
"self -problems, "  as  Rockman  puts  it:  prob- 
lems of  depression,  loneliness,  hopelessness, 
personal  relationships  gone  wrong. 

Nobody  on  the  clinic  staff  sees  drugs  as  the 
main  problem. 

Says  Rockman  of  youths  who  come  to  the 
counseling  section  with  what  is  ostensibly 
a  drug  problem  (usually  the  so-called  psy- 
chedelic drugs) : 

"These  people  are  In  distress,  and  they  have 
found  a  way  to  reUeve  that  distress.  And 
the  way  to  help  these  people  Is,  you  try  to 
reUeve  that  distress.  The  drug  is  not  the 
point." 

The  clinic  has,  nonetheless,  earned  a  repu- 
tation of  knowing  more  about  treating  youths 
with  reactions  to  the  psychedelic  drugs  than 
most  other  medical  facilities. 

HIPPIE  INTLUX 

Despite  Its  more  dramatic  cases,  the  clinic 

sees  little  violence.  It  has  had  two  deaths 

both  due  to  drug  overdoses.  And  occasionally, 
a  distraught  patient  puts  a  flat  through  a 
plaster  waU. 

But  generally,  the  clinic  is  a  pleasanUy 
confused  sort  of  place,  a  melange  of  proteet 
posters  and  Oriental  art,  telghtly  painted 
walls,  rock  music,  lots  of  people,  worn  out 
furniture,  hand-me-down  medical  equip- 
ment,  much    affection,    and    an   occasional 


Most  spend  at  least  one  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning each  week  at  the  clinic. 

And  they  are  an  often-starUlng  studv  In 
contrasts. 

An  attorney  who  spends  his  daytime  hours 
In  a  free  law  office  for  the  poor  works  along. 
side  a  veteran  criminal  lawyer  and  another 
attorney  who  for  six  years  was  a  federal  oros- 
ecutor.  ^ 

The  medical  officer  for  a  federal  prison 
heads  The  Free  Clinic's  medical  section 
whose  personnel  ranges  from  a  San  Fernando 
Valley  obstetrician  to  a  Beverly  Hills  sur- 
geon. 

A  27.year.old  Los  Angeles  stockbroker  has 
been  organizing  workshops  for  the  clinic 

For  the  doctor  or  psychologist,  the  motlTe 
If  often  a  dual  one:  a  real  feeling  of  wanting 
to  help,  plus  a  professional  excitement  over 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 

"It's  a  combination  of  altruism  coupled 
with  a  little  bit  of  selfish  interest,"  said  one 
doctor. 

Other  volunteers  may  have  different  rea- 
sons, like  Mrs.  Sarah  Novak,  a  matronly  Los 
Angelee  housewife  and  grandmother  who 
helps  run  the  job  co-op.  She  went  to  the 
clinic  and  volunteered  her  services  after  her 
daughter  was  killed  In  an  accident  while 
attending  college. 

Said  one  clinic  worker:  "This  U  probably 
one  of  the  few  organizations  anywhere  which 
is  as  rewarding  to  the  people  that  work  here 
as  the  people  that  require  the  service  In  • 
sense,  we're  all  patients.  We  help  each  other 
here." 

The  cUnlc  is  run — or  runs  Itself— according 
to  a  vague  system  of  management  that  la 
notable  for  the  constant  change  It  undergoes. 
Right  now,  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of 
representatives  from  each  clinic  section  Is  in 
command. 

Actual  administration  is  handled  by  a 
small  corps  of  paid,  fulltlme  workers  like 
Franklin  and  Rockman.  (Salaries  are  no 
great  thing:  from  $25  a  week  for  two  youths 
who  are  security  guards  and  Janitors  to  $100 
a  week  tops  for  administrators.) 

Like  any  organization,  the  clinic  has  had 
its  share  of  office  intrigues  and  power  plays. 
And  there  Is  an  intense,  almost  electric  feel- 
ing between  the  clinic's  leaders  that  led  one 
critic  to  snort.  "Everyone  here  is  on  an  ego 
trip." 

But  it  is  more  a  family  feeling  than  any- 
thing else,  illustrated  by  the  number  of 
youths  who  have  come  as  patients  and  re- 
mained after  finding  something  they  could 
do  at  the  clinic. 

The  clinic  has  succeeded  because  of  Iti 
utter  frankness  with  its  young  patients,  its 
youth.ortented  atmosphere  and  an  absolute 
refusal  to  make  Judgments  about  the  life 
style  or  morals  of  its  clientele. 

Says  a  clinic  worker:  "The  first  and  only 
thing  to  be  treated  is  the  patient — not  the 
way  he  looks  or  what  he  beUeves  In." 

Thus,  alarmed  at  the  Incidence  of  infection 
from  Improper  use  of  hypodermic  needlM 


while  taking  drugs,  one  clinic  leader  con- 
siders whether  the  clinic  should  make  a  film 
on  how  to  use  a  needle  properly— and  then 
show  It  regularly. 

The  clinic's  relations  with  the  outside 
world  have  gradually  improved. 

An  agreement  is  being  worked  out  with  the 
county  to  help  provide  some  drugs  and  equip, 
ment— but  progress  on  it  has  been  painfully 
slow.  ' 

COUNSELING    HELP 

As  a  mark  of  its  acceptance,  some  persons 
on  probation  have  been  reqiUred  to  get 
counseling  help  at  the  clinic  as  a  condition 
of  probation. 

And  the  clinic  has  been  consulted  by 
UCLA  medical  experts  when  they  encounter 
puzzling  drug  terminology  being  used  by  a 
patient.  ' 

Donations— the  lifeblood  of  the  clinic- 
come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

Dental  equipment  given  by  a  dental  sup- 
ply house  is  insUlled  free  by  a  local  installa- 
tion company.  Doctors  send  over  their  un- 
needed  drug  samples. 

Catering  trucks  sometimes  stop  by  at  the 
end  of  a  day  and  leave  unsold  sandwiches 
Now  and  then  a  cake  is  left  at  the  door— by 
whom,  nobody  knows. 

FREE    TRUCKLOAD 

A  Kansas  medical  supply  company  dis- 
patched a  free  truckload  of  disposable  ex- 
amining devices  it  makes  after  the  president 
was  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  clinic 
Drug  companies  and  medical  warehouses 
have  given  supplies  free. 

The  clinic's  Job  co-op  found  that  many 
youths  were  willing  to  part  with  their  long 
hair  if  It  meant  employment.  Problem  was 
few  could  afford  a  haircut.  Solution:  an 
agreement  with  a  barber  college  that  allows 
the  clinic  to  send  over  one  person  a  week  for 
a  free  haircut. 

Money  comes  In  Irregular  spurts,  occa- 
sionally by  persons  treated  by  the  clinic  or 
their  families.  More  is  raised  through  bene- 
fits, from  movie  pra-views  to  a  radio  station 
marathon  to  concerts  by  peformers  like 
singer  Judy  Collins. 

But  there  is  never  enough,  and  the  clinic 
(its  monthly  budget  is  $3,500)  continually 
staggers  on  the  edge  of  financial  collapse 
behind  In  rent,  salaries  and  bills,  and  not 
quite  sure  where  the  next  dollar  will  come 
from. 

NEW    APPROACH 

If  the  clinic  has  accomplished  anything 
it  has  forced  public  health  officials  to  re- 
assess their  approach  to  health  for  young 

people.  '' 

Dr  Robert  C.  Weiss,  chief  of  the  child 
health  divUion  of  the  County  Health  De- 
partment, credits  the  Free  Clinic  with  hav- 
ing a  major  influence  on  the  county's  deci- 
sion to  open  Its  first  free  health  clinic  for 
youths. 

"I  think  we  have  to  give  them  credit  for 
being  the  imaginative,  original  spark,"  said 
Dr.  Weiss. 

"They  gave  us  visible  evidence  that  there's 
an  awful  lot  of  patients  going  to  that  type 
of  facility  and  that  raised  the  question 
of  what  was  wrong  with  conventional 
lacilUies." 

The  county  clinic,  located  in  West  Holly- 
wood not  far  from  the  Free  Clinic,  is  a  pilot 
project.  If  it  works,  more  will  be  opened 
elsewhere. 

GOOD   EXAMPLE 

AUeady,  there  is  a  good  working  relation- 
ship between  the  two  cUnlcs,  and  the  county 
CUnlc— with  relaxed  atmosphere  and  a  staff 
Chosen  for  its  abUlty  to  work  with  youths- 
wow  how  seriously  the  example  of  the  Free 
cunlo  is  being  taken. 

No  account  of  the  Free  CUnlc  should  end 
without  one  last  look  at  the  case  of  John  L. 
"uxe,  the  ImaglnaUve  convict  who  started 
"»e  whole  thing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  few  weeks  ago,  from  his  cell  at  Soledad 
Prison,  he  sued  the  state  for  $1  million,  say- 
ing It  had  no  business  revoking  his  parole 
for  his  activities  in  the  clinic. 

Besides  that,  said  Duke  In  the  suit,  he 
wants  the  state  to  give  him  back  his  clinic. 

That  has  to  be  testimony  to  Its  success. 

Vallet   Doctors  May   Secede — Medicai.   As- 
sociation Faces  SPLtr 
(By  George  Getze) 
The   Los   Angeles    County    Medical    Assn., 
biggest  and  most  Influential   local  medical 
society  In  the  United  States,  may  be  about 
to  have  one  of  Its  extremities  lopped  off. 

Secession  from  LACMA  has  been  discussed 
for  many  years,  particularly  In  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  In  the  Long  Beach- 
San  Pedro  areas. 

Critics  of  LACMA  charge: 
— That  the  organization  Is  so  big  it  Is  un- 
wieldy.  There  are  more  than  10.000  doctors 
in  the  association. 

— That  it  is  controlled  by  a  group  of  right- 
wing  reactionary  doctors  who  don't  appre- 
ciate the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
political  and  economic  philosophy. 

— ^And  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  get  misbe- 
having physicians  kicked  out  of  LACMA 
or  have  them  otherwise  disciplined. 

The  movement  was  thought  to  have  been 
scotched  last  year  when  the  valley  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  thus  putting  into 
separate  districts  of  LACMA  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  secession. 
But  this  month  the  association's  District 
6,  made  up  of  doctors  in  the  valley  west  of 
SepvUveda  Blvd.,  is  voting  whether  to  sepa- 
rate from  LACMA  and  to  ask  the  California 
Medical  Assn.  for  an  Independent  charter. 

District  6  doctors  got  their  ballots  June  1 1 
and  12.  They  have  until  July  11  to  cast  their 
votes. 

The  secessionists  In  the  west  valley  think 
they'll  win.  and  that  if  they  do,  other  dis- 
tricts In  LACMA  will  be  encouraged  to  try 
for  Independence,  too. 

The  areas  the  rebellious  members  feel  are 
most  likely  to  try  are  Long  Beach-San  Pedro, 
Beverly  Hllls-Wilshire  and  Santa  Monica- 
West  wood. 

The  movement  to  secede  strikes  Dr.  Rob- 
ert  Carter,  a  Reseda  general  practitioner  and 
an  opponent  of  separation,  as  rather  frivo- 
lous. 

He  compared  the  secessionist  doctors  with 
teen-agers  who  rebel  against  their  parents 
"Just   on    general    principles." 

separatist  tells  views 

Dr.  Marvin  J.  Shapiro,  an  Enclno  radiolo- 
gist, a  councilor  of  the  CMA  and  a  dIrectcM-  of 
District  6,  is  one  of  the  leading  separatists. 

He  said  the  present  election  in  the  west 
valley  is  more  than  just  an  exercise  in  medi- 
cal politics. 

"The  outcome  is  important  to  the  public 
and    doctors,"    he    said. 

"The  basic  question  Is  this.  'Can  any 
professional  society  of  10,000  members  do  Its 
Job?"  "   Dr.   Shapiro  said. 

"Some  purely  scientific  societies  with  that 
many  members  may  be  able  to  serve  their 
purposes,  but  LACMA  cannot. 

"If  a  medical  society  has  any  reason  to 
exist  It  is  to  serve  the  public's  needs,  to 
represent  the  profession  in  adv£inclng  those 
needs,  and  to  uphold  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  its  members." 

According  to  him,  LACMA  Isn't  perform- 
ing one  of  its  most  obvious  tasks — that  of 
disciplining  doctors  whose  professional  be- 
havior reflects  on  their  colleagues. 

SATS  action  inadequate 
Dr.    Shapiro    said    District    6    has    asked 
LACMA  to  discipline  doctors  many  times,  but 
that  n«ver  once  has  adequate  action  been 
taken. 

"Docton  are  people,  like  anybody  else,  and 
out  of  10.000  of  them  In  LACMA  or  the  660 
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or  so  in  the  west  valley,  there  are  bound  to  be 
some  who  perform  poorly."  he  said. 

"A  few  of  them  have  dossiers  at  LACMA 
headquarters  a  couple  of  Inches  thick." 

This  claim  of  Inaction  In  disciplinary  mat- 
ters was  contradicted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle,  an 
Internist  who  formerly  was  president  of 
LACMA  and  who  Is  Mie  of  the  leading  spokes- 
men for  the  organization. 

He  said  disciplinary  action  has  been  taken 
In  every  case  that  was  properly  and  ade- 
quately documented. 

"Simply  bringing  a  charge  of  unethical 
practices  Isn't  enough,"  Dr.  Boyle  said. 

SAYS    NO   NAMES    SUBMriTED 

He  said  the  District  6  secessionists  re- 
peatedly had  been  asked  for  the  names  of 
doctors  they  think  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
ciplined but  who  were  not,  but  that  no  such 
names  have  ever  been  submitted. 

"It's  absolute  nonsense."  Dr.  Boyle  said 
of  the  argument  that  LACMA  cannot  or  will 
not  discipline  its  members. 

Dr.  Shapiro  and  Dr.  Douglas  Maclnnls.  an 
Bndno  orthopedic  surgeon  who  is  president 
of  District  6,  both  emphasized  that  though 
many  complaints  have  been  made  to 
LACMA's  disciplinary  committee,  the  com- 
plaints have  Involved  very  few  doctors. 

"Even  a  few  are  too  many,"  Dr.  Shapiro 
said. 

Another  argument  advanced  for  separation 
is  that  "the  doctors  downtown"  have  an  In- 
flexible, reactionary  political  philosophy  that 
gives  the  medical  profession  a  bad  name. 

"The  fact  Is,  the  county  association  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  group  of  dedicated  ultra-con- 
servatives whose  philoeophy  is  dominated 
by  the  principle  that  health  care  Is  a  com- 
modity to  be  bargained  for  in  the  market- 
place like  any  other,"  Dr.  Shapiro  said. 

He  said  the  group  of  doctors  that  controls 
LACMA  said  so  in  almost  as  many  words  in 
the  first  Issue  of  Private  Practice,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  County  Medical  So- 
cieties, a  new  assocUtlon  that  Dr.  Shapiro 
said  was  organized  by  Dr.  Boyle  and  others 
as  a  rival  to  the  American  Medical  Assn 

"They  think  the  AMA  Is  too  liberal,"  he 
said. 

Dr.  Boyle  labeled  as  "completely  Irrespon- 
sible" the  charge  that  the  association  is 
controlled  by  right  wingers.  He  said  anyone 
making  such  a  charge  "reaUy  is  acting  In 
extremely  poor  faith"  and  added  that  the 
association  has  a  long  history  of  providing 
leadership  for  the  community  in  compre- 
hensive health  planning. 

Dr.  Maclnnls  said  the  doctors  In  the  west 
valley  are  more  openmlnded  than  the  ones 
who  run  LACMA,  and  in  this  respect  they 
reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  west  valley  com- 
munlty  that  has  been  created  In  the  last 
two  decades. 

"The  doctors  out  here  are  generally  in  their 
30s  and  40s.  and  aren't  so  much  handicapped 
by  'senior  ossification,'  the  hardening  of  at- 
titudes," Dr.  Maclnnls  said. 

ONLY    13    PERCENT   IN   FAVOR 

The  doctors  practicing  west  of  Sepulveda 
were  put  into  a  different  district  from  those 

practicing  east  of  that  boulevard  last  year 

against  their  will  and  Just  to  try  to  weaken 
their  Influence,  according  to  the  secession, 
ists. 

They  said  a  poll  of  all  the  doctors  in  the 
then  District  6,  which  Included  almost  the 
whole  valley,  showed  only  13%  In  favor  of 
splitting  the  district  at  Sepulveda  or  any- 
where else. 

Nevertheless,  the  "doctors  downtown" 
forced  the  division  through,  hoping  to  iso- 
late the  west  valley  moderates,  It  Is  felt  by 
those  moderates  themselves. 

In  contrast  to  the  young,  openmlnded 
doctors  of  the  west  valley  medical  commu- 
nity, the  doctors  downtown  who  run  LACICA 
are  "gehelmrats,"  according  to  one  surgeon 
who  didn't  want  his  name  used  because  he 
is  no  longer  In  District  6. 
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(OeheUnrat  la  a  Oennan  word  meaning 
prtTjr  councillor.  It  has  become  an  oppro- 
brloua  term,  connoting  petty  dictator,  and 
ia  moat  often  uaed  to  describe  a  self-impor- 
tant professor  who  runs  hla  department 
With  an  Iron  hand.) 

■■OABDKD   AB   "KIOBT" 

Dr.  Shapiro  and  Or.  Maclnnls  say  their  at- 
titude toward  medical  politics  la  the  "mod- 
erate" position. 

"Moderates  have  accepted  the  fact,  per- 
haps sometimes  reluctantly,  that  health 
care  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  almost 
eTerybody  outside  the  medical  profession 
Itself  as  a  right,  rather  than  a  privilege," 
Dr.  Shapiro  said. 

"We  should  be  working  with  everybody 
concerned.  Including  government  and  Inaur- 
ance  companies,  to  provide  health  care  as  a 
right,  and  to  do  It  aa  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  aa  possible,"  he  said. 

Moderates  think  government-controlled 
medicine  would  be  bad  for  both  public  and 
physicians. 

"The  way  to  avoid  It,  however,  la  not  the 
LACMA  way,"  Dr.  Shapiro  said. 

Dr.  Carter  doesn't  think  this  la  a  genuine 
argument. 

"Nobody  proposes  that  doctors  and  pa- 
-tlentr -haggle  over  charges,"  he  said.  "The 
charge  should  be  imderstood  between  them, 
that  Is  aU.  There's  no  such  thing  as  free 
medical  care.  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  It, 
and  surely  we  can  all  agree  that  It  should 
be  paid  for.  If  possible,  through  Inaxirance 
by  those  who  get  It." 

According  to  the  secessionists,  those  who 
axe  In  control  of  LACMA  are  In  that  position 
because  of  the  apathy  of  the  membership. 
They  said  a  40%  turnout  In  a  LACMA  elec- 
tion la  a  huge  vote,  and  that  few  doctors 
will  consent  to  hold  (^ce  because  It  takes 
too  much  time  and  they  don't  feel  strongly 
enough  to  make  It  seem  worthwhile. 

It's  the  size  of  LACiMA  tba.t  la  to  bl*me  for 
the  apathy,  they  said. 

Dr.  Maclnnls  said  the  voting  going  on  this 
month  In  District  6  Is  being  watched  closely 
in  the  state  and  national  medical  aseocla- 
ttons. 

The  reason  for  the  Interest,  he  explained, 
la  that  LACMA  Is  one  of  five  or  six  powerful 
local  societies  that  are  so  Influential  they  are 
able  to  "tilt"  the  AMA.  even  though  that  or- 
ganization Is  more  moderate. 

Other  groupe  that  can,  as  Dr.  ICacInnls 
said,  "tut"  the  AMA  rlghtward,  ar«  the  medi- 
cal socletlee  of  Harrla  County  (Houston), 
Tex.;  Hennepin  County  (Minneapolis), 
Minn.,  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  A&an.,  as 
well  aa  county  and  state  societies  In  the 
south. 

BENXFICIAl.    BITXCT 

Reorganization  of  LACMA,  Dr.  Shapiro  said, 
would  have  "a  most  beneficial  effect"  on  or- 
ganized medicine  In  the  United  States. 

"We  aren't  protestors,  or  agitators,  or  ren- 
egades, or  anything  like  that,"  Dr.  Maclnnls 
aald. 

"In  LACMA  they  say  medicine's  voice  In 
los  Angeles  will  be  heard  louder  and  clearer 
If  It  speaks  with  one  voice,  but  we  feel  medi- 
cine needs  a  voice  other  than  the  one  people 
have  been  hearing  locally." 

Dr.  Shapiro  agreed. 

"It  Is  our  voice  that  la  really  the  majority 
voice  orf  American  medicine,"  he  said. 

"That  Is  proved  by  the  attitude  of  the 
AMA  and  the  CBCA.  It  Isn't  we  who  are  dlvl- 
alve.  It's  the  ultra-conservatlvea  who  are.  It 
was  they  who  oryanlzed  a  rival  organlssatloin 
to  the  AMA  In  the  Congress  of  County  Medi- 
cal Societies."  i 

CRABCK    OKNIXO 

(This  Is  denied  by  the  organizers  of  the 
oongreas,  who  affirm  their  Intention  to  work 
within  the  current  organization  of  state  so- 
detlee  and  the  AMA.) 

Dr.  Boyle  said  doctors  shouldn't  be  voting 
In  the  present  state  of  heated  conflict. 
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"If  doctors  In  District  6  heard  both  sides 
In  a  district  meeting,  and  then  decided  to 
separate.  It  would  be  a  different  thing,"  he 
said. 

He  said  that  when  he  was  president  of 
LACMA  he  asked  If  he  could  go  out  to  a  dis- 
trict meeting  to  discuss  these  problems.  He 
was  not  only  not  Invited  to  come,  he  said,  but 
he  was  made  to  feel  unwelcome. 

At  one  meeting  he  did  aittend  as  an  Ob- 
servw,  he  was  told  he  would  be  ruled  out  of 
order  If  he  tried  to  speak  from  the  floor.  Dr. 
Boyle  said. 

"Los  Angeles  Is  a  large  medical  community, 
but  It  Is  a  oommimlty,"  Dr.  Boyle  said, 
crrsa  advantaoks 

"It  has  a  good  library,  the  same  public 
relations  and  publications  setup,  and  the 
trend  now  Is  Just  the  opposite  of  splinter- 
ing. In  fact.  Internists  and  other  specialists 
are  forming  larger-than-oountywlde  groups 
Just  to  maintain  good  libraries  and  to  pro- 
mote and  continue  proper  postgraduate  edu- 
cation," he  said. 

Both  Dr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Carter  mentioned 
malpractice  Insurance  premiums.  They  said 
doctors  in  District  6  might  have  to  pay  more 
for  insurance  If  they  were  no  longer  part 
of  the  county  society. 

The  seceasdonlsts,  however,  feel  that  higher 
premiums  are  being  merbtloDed  as  a  disguised 
threat  to  persuade  doctors  to  vote  against 
separation. 

If  LACMA  could  discipline  Its  "bad  actors," 
they  said,  malpraoUoe  Insurance  rates  might 
go  down  Instead  of  constantly  up. 
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COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN 
GENERATIONS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NTW    HAMPSHIXZ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  so-called  youthful  rebellion,  commu- 
nication between  the  generation  that  is 
between  17  and  30,  and  that  between  30 
and  60  is  increasingly  important,  and 
difficult.  One  of  the  reasons  has  been 
failure  to  articulate  the  differences  in 
viewpoint:  to  spell  them  out  so  people 
of  ail  ages  can  understand  them  for  what 
they  are  and  arrive  at  their  individual 
judgments  as  to  their  respective  merits. 

App«u:ently  we  have  had  all  too  few 
spolEesmen  for  the  values  and  principles 
that  made  America  strong  and  free. 
These  values  and  principles  remain  as 
valid  and  sound  today  as  they  have  been 
throughout  the  tests  of  time.  But  how 
to  get  this  across  to  the  young  people 
coming  along  who  seem  to  want  to  tear 
everything  down  offering  nothing  truly 
constructive  in  its  place. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  following  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  a  res- 
ident of  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  and  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  appearing  in 
yesterday's  U.S.  News  8i  World  Report: 

One  Gknxration  Spkaks  to  Anothxb 

(A  high-school  student  with  "radical  be- 
liefs" has  challenged  a  leading  banker  on 
major  Issues  that  have  helped  to  create  the 
generation  gap.  A  letter  from  the  youth,  and 
the  banker's  reply,  are  presented  below.  The 
basic  question:  Should  the  American  system 
be  torn  down  for  one  that  would  put  "human 
rights"  above  "property  rights"?) 


AlOniCA'S   VALUBS:    "WOKN   OUT" 

(By  BCarc  Maohls,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.) 
Sirs:  I  read  with  Interest  the  speech  by 
James  L.  Robertson  In  yoxir  Issue  of  June  9 
[page  96  f.  It  was  one  of  the  few  honest,  well- 
reasoned  defenses  of  the  establishment  posi- 
tion I  have  come  across,  and  as  such  requires 
an  equally  unemotional,  well-reasoned  reply. 
It  Is  with  a  disturbing  sense  of  my  own  in- 
adequacy that  I  will  attempt  to  supply  one. 
I  am  a  high-school  student  with  radical 
beliefs.  I  believe  that  America  today  Is  funda- 
mentally on  the  wrong  cotirse  and  that  there- 
fore Its  Institutions  do  not  merit  support  but 
rather  the  most  effective  resistance  that  can 
be  provided.  Here  I  differ  from  many  or  most 
of  my  radical  coimterparts  In  that  I  believe 
that  nonviolent  disobedience  Is  ultimately 
more  effective  than  violence.  Because  of  this 
I  am  more  acceptable  to  the  establishment 
than,  say,  8DS  [Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society]. 

However,  the  difference  between  mvself 
and  others  la  merely  one  of  the  tactics:  I 
simply  believe  that  the  power  structure  can 
be  dismantled  more  effectively  with  non- 
violence. However,  my  goals  and  views  of 
American  society  are  essentially  the  same  as 
my  more-violent  counterparts. 

The  basic  underlying  assumptions  of  James 
L.  Robertson's  speech  were  that  the  values 
upon  which  American  society  has  rested  are 
good  and,  further,  that  these  values,  operat- 
ing through  our  Institutions,  are  working 
toward  good  ends.  These  assumptions — con- 
sidered almost  axiomatic  by  many — need 
reexamining. 

American  society  has  always  been  mate- 
rialistic. This  basic  materialism  has  mani- 
fested Itself  In  many  ways — some  good,  some 
bad.  Historian  Richard  Hofstader,  In  "The 
American  Political  Tradition,"  has  said  that 
ours  Is  "a  democracy  In  cupidity  rather  than 
a  democracy  of  fraternity."  The  Idea  thst 
everyone  la  entitled  to  what  Is  his  and  a 
chance  to  obtain  more  Is  the  underljing 
principle  behind  American  democracy. 

The  growth  of  democracy  Is  one  of  the 
few — If  not  the  only — ^totally  good  con- 
sequences of  American  materialism.  To  bal- 
ance It  we  are  forced  to  live  In  a  society 
which  places  property  rights  above  personal 
rights  and  freedoms.  The  most  recent  and 
graphic  lUustratlon  of  this  Is  the  "people's 
park"  Incident  at  Berkeley. 

It  la  not  surprising  that  the  best  defense 
of  the  established  order  should  come  from  a 
central  banker. 

In  the  past  our  Institutions — based  on  de- 
mocracy but,  even  more  fundamentally,  on 
property  rights  and  rights  of  opportunity- 
have  managed  to  adjust  to  changing  social 
and  economic  considerations.  It  was  accom- 
plished with  relative  ease  In  Jackson's  time, 
with  bumbling  ineptness  and  neglect  at  the 
time  of  the  "robber  barons,"  and  purely  by 
the  lucky  circumstance  of  a  war  at  the  time 
of  the  Depression. 

But  now  the  challenge  presented  by  afflu- 
ence— which  [economist  J.  Kenneth]  Gal- 
bralth  wrote  about  In  '58 — and  the  black 
revolution  have  shown  American  Institutions 
to  be  totally  inadequate.  The  circumstances 
which  took  shape  In  the  '50s  and  have  come 
to  fruition  In  the  'eOs  are  demonstrating 
every  day  that  our  Institutions  don't  have  the 
capability  to  adjust. 

This  Is  why  so  many  young  people  are  frus- 
trated to  the  point  of  violence. 

Rather  than  adjusting,  American  institu- 
tions have  taken  the  defensive — e.g.,  Chicago. 
Nixon's  black  capitalism  and  even  John- 
eon's  antlpoverty  program  have  proven  them- 
selves Ineffectual. 

In  the  midst  of  our  affluence,  millions 
starve  because  Americans  believe  that,  once 
you  have  property.  It  Is  sacred — no  matter 
that  your  neighbor  starves  and  lives  with 
rata. 

American  corporations  exploit  foreign  labor 
and  resources  In  Latin  America,  and  we  won- 
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der  why  Rockefeller — the  symbol  of  American 
btislness  success — Is  greeted  by  violent  dem- 
onstrations there. 

Here  In  my  home  town,  property  owners — 
terrlfled  that  "ghetto"  dwellers  might  ask  for 
or  demand  their  fair  share — turn  out  In  rec- 
ord numbers  at  the  polls  to  reject  the  bualng 
in  of  60  to  200  elementary-school  students 
from  Queens. 

Prom  my  vantage  point,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  worn-out  set  of  vEUues.  Por  once,  our 
underlying  values  are  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  sort  of  Institutional  change  required  by 
political  and  socioeconomic  circumstance, 
tod  the  youth  of  today  And  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  majority  flrm  in  the  conviction 
that  the  old  values  remain  valid. 

The  question  asked  at  this  point  Is:  How 
can  we,  as  professed  "liberals,"  advocate  defy- 
ing the  will  of  the  majority?  We  are  accused 
of  being  antidemocratic  and  totalitarian. 

One  can  answer  by  saying  that  the  right  of 
the  black  man  to  eat  and  obtain  an  educa- 
tion; the  right  of  foreigners  to  be  free  of 
American  corporate  domination;  the  right  of 
the  Individual  not  to  kill  or  participate  In 
institutions  that  will  lead  to  the  death  of 
others  If  he  feels  It  Immoral,  as  declared  at 
Nuremberg;  the  right  to  real  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  Information  in  oxu  educational 
institutions;  the  right  to  freedom  from  In- 
vasion of  privacy  by  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions— all  of  these  rights  are  higher,  of 
more  value  and  more  worthy  of  defense — to 
death,  if  need  be — ^than  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  deny  them. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  our  develop- 
ment when  we  must  replace  our  "democracy 
in  cupidity"  with  a  "democracy  of  fraternity," 
uid  when  human  rights  must  be  placed  above 
both  property  and  majority  rights. 

We  have  reached  a  turning  point.  If  we 
cannot  see  that  It  has  been  reached,  God 
help  us  all. 

P.S.  I  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  would 
forward  this  letter  to  James  L.  Robertson. 

THE  OTHER  Smx 

(Reply  by  James  L.  Robertson,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washlncton, 

D.C.) 

Dear  Marc:  Mr.  David  Lawrence  has  for- 
warded to  me  your  very  well-written  letter 
commenting  on  my  remarks  on  the  turmoil 
on  our  campuses.  Since  you  have  taken  the 
time  and  trouble  to  put  down  your  views 
thoughtfully  and  dispassionately,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  my  own  reaction  to  the  case 
you  make.  I  want  to  comment  on  some  of 
your  key  statements  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  factual  accuracy. 

1.  "American  society  has  always  been  ma- 
terialistic." 

If  this  means  that  Americans  like  human 
beings  the  world  over,  have  always  been  pre- 
occupied with  supplying  themselves  with 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  I  agree.  Man  must 
of  necessity  supply  his  material  requirements 
If  he  is  to  survive. 

If.  however,  you  mean  to  Imply  tha*  Amer- 
icans have  been  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  accumulation  of  material  wealth  and 
lave.  In  comparison  with  other  peoples, 
neglected  the  development  of  spiritual  and 
esthetic  achievements,  I  have  to  differ. 

Our  country  was  Initially  settled.  In  part, 
by  dissenters  who  came  here  not  because  life 
pioneering  in  the  American  wlldemesa  was 
easier  and  more  materially  rewarding  than 
It  was  in  Europe  but  becatise  they  foimd  here 
BTeater  freedom  to  realize  their  spiritual 
needs. 

I  think  If  you  will  probe  Into  American 
nwory  and  study  the  sacrifices  that  have 
t«en  made  for  Idealistic  goals — whether  by 
the  early  settlers  In  the  colonies,  those  who 
fought  for  Independence,  those  who  gave 
their  lives  In  the  Civil  War,  those  who  fought 
in  World  Wars  I  and  n  to  resist  the  author- 
itarian and  totalitarian  movements  in  Eiurope 
and  Asia — you  may  conclude  that  Americans, 
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perhaps  more  than  any  nation  In  history, 
have  been  prone  to  sacrifice  for  great  Ideals. 
I  realize  that  there  Is  a  school  of  historians 
who  seek  to  debunk  all  of  this  and  would 
have  you  believe  that  behind  every  noble 
catise  there  has  been  a  greedy  motive.  Charles 
A.  Beard,  the  famous  historian,  was  one  of 
the  popularlzers  of  this  Idea,  having  written 
In  his  younger  years  a  book  called  "An  Eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  This  purported  to  show 
that  the  men  who  drafted  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution  were  motivated 
entirely  by  selfish  economic  Interests.  Charles 
Beard  himself  later  rejected  this  theory,  but 
It  has  nevertheless  lived  on. 

This  base  view  of  man's  motivations  la 
plavislble  only  when  applied  to  people  that 
we  do  not  personally  know.  We  all  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  there  are  many 
things  we  do  that  are  unselfish.  We  know 
that  our  relatives  and  friends  frequently 
sacrifice  their  own  personal  Interests  for  the 
sake  of  others.  What  arrogance  It  Is  to  as- 
sume that  those  whom  we  do  not  personally 
know,  especially  the  great  men  of  history, 
have  been  motivated  only  by  the  desire  for 
personal  galnl 

I  commend  to  your  attention  a  new  book 
by  Mllovan  DJllas  called  "The  Unperfect  So- 
ciety" In  which  he  discusses  how  he  came 
to  realize  the  falsity  of  this  concept  which 
had  been  an  essential  Ingredient  of  his  faith 
as  a  Marxist.  Condemned  to  prison  for  having 
written  his  scathing  Indictment  of  the  Com- 
munist societies  of  Eastern  Europe,  DJllas 
asked  himself  how  the  Marxian  theory  of 
economic  determinism  could  explain  his  own 
conduct — his  sacrificing  of  his  position  of 
power  and  privilege  as  Vice  President  of  Yu- 
goslavia In  order  to  expose  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  error  and  Injustice.  He  con- 
cluded that  men  were  moved  by  Ideas — not 
exclusively  by  selfish,  material  Interests. 

2.  "The  growth  of  democracy  is  one  of  the 
few — if  not  the  only — totally  good  conse- 
quences of  American  materialism." 

The  growth  of  democracy  Is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  materialism  but  a  consequence  of 
man's  thinking  about  Ideal  forms  of  politi- 
cal organization.  It  has  taken  centuries  for 
the  Western  world  to  achieve  the  present  de- 
gree of  success  In  the  operation  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

It  would.  In  my  view,  be  more  accurate  to 
attribute  America's  economic  progress  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  smoothly  function- 
ing democratic  form  of  government  that  has 
encouraged  Individual  Initiative,  enterprise, 
saving  and  Investment.  Men  have  been  as- 
sured that  they  and  their  descendants  could 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor— that  It  would 
not  be  arbitrarily  sequestered  by  a  capricious 
ruler  or  by  private  parties  who  cotild,  with 
impunity,  disregard  the  law. 

The  less-developed  countries  of  the  world 
have  learned  or  are  currently  learning  that 
their  own  economic  progress  depends  on  de- 
veloping similar  conditions.  Por  nearly  two 
decades  many  of  them  were  enamored  of  the 
idea  that  they  could  lift  themselves  by  their 
bootstraps  by  means  which  penalized  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  enterprise,  denied  or  seri- 
ously impeded  the  right  to  earn  profits  and 
acquire  property,  and  discouraged  saving 
and  Investment.  They  have  found  to  their 
sorrow  that  these  methods  are  not  condu- 
cive to  satlsfactorUy  economic  development. 
And  economic  development — an  increase  In 
material  abundance.  If  you  will— U  some- 
thing they  very  much  want. 

I  should  note  that  an  Increase  In  material 
abundance  produces  many  good  conse- 
quences. Our  society  does  not  require  that 
anyone  participate  In  the  consumption  of 
most  of  the  vast  array  of  goods  and  services, 
such  as  higher  education,  medical  care, 
sjTnphony  concerts,  etc.,  and  anyone  who  so 
desires  may  freely  elect  to  live  primitively  If 
he  so  desires.  If  he  cannot  find  sufficiently 
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primitive  conditions  here  In  the  United 
States,  he  Is  free  to  emigrate  to  a  country 
where  material  abundance  is  lacking  and 
where  he  can  struggle  unaided  against  na- 
ture. The  fact  that  few  elect  to  do  so  In- 
dicates that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  find  material  well-being  more  of  a 
blessing  than  a  curse. 

3.  "We  are  forced  to  live  in  a  society  which 
places  property  rights  above  personal  Hghts 
arid  freedoms." 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  we  erect  no 
Berlin  Wall  around  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  off-llmlts  zone  around  our  borders — as 
there  Is  In  the  Soviet  Union — which  can  be 
entered  at  the  risk  of  one's  life  by  anyone 
desiring  exit  from  the  country.  Emigration  Is 
free  and  unrestricted,  and  thus  It  Is  untrue 
to  say  that  anyone  Is  "forced"  to  live  in  our 
society.  On  the  contrary,  one  Is  free  to  move 
to  a  society  that  satisfies  him  better  If  he 
can  and  one.  This  you  will  no  doubt  concede. 
But  what  about  the  cllch6  that  our  society 
places  property  rights  above  personal  rights? 
Ttfi  right  to  own  and  control  property  Is  a 
personal  right  and  one  of  the  most  important 
that  we  enjoy.  What  you  really  mean,  I 
suspect.  Is  that  the  personal  right  to  own  and 
control  property  Is  placed  above  other  per- 
sonal rights.  It  Is  generally  recognized  that 
there  have  to  be  limitations  on  personal 
rights.  My  right  to  swing  my  fist  ends  where 
your  nose  begins.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
your  personal  right  to  be  safe  from  intimida- 
tion would  not  be  worth  much. 

Thus  your  right  to  own  property  would  not 
be  worth  much  If  the  law  did  not  prevent 
others  from  trespassing  on  your  property 
against  your  will.  This  may  curb  the  right  of 
others  to  freedom  of  movement,  but  that  Is 
one  of  the  compromises  necessary  to  enable 
men  to  live  together  In  harmony.  This  is  part 
of  the  body  of  law  that  has  been  worked  out 
laboriously  over  the  centuries. 

The  right  to  own  and  control  property  la 
not,  of  course,  absolute.  The  state  exerclsea 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  may,  under 
due  legal  process,  deprive  one  of  his  real 
property  to  carry  out  public  purposes,  pro- 
vided It  pays  Just  compensation. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  also  the  right  of  the 
society  to  take  part  of  one's  individual  prop- 
erty in  order  to  pay  for  governmental  serv- 
ices. We  have  Increasingly  imposed  what  are 
known  as  transfer  taxes,  which  take  one 
man's  property  In  the  form  of  taxes  and  use 
It  for  the  benefit  of  others,  such  as  those 
who  are  on  welfare. 

Society  has  decided  that  the  personal  right 
to  property  can  be  legitimately  curtailed  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  provide  support  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 
As  you  know  and  as  you  will  come  to  appre- 
ciate better  when  you  yourself  are  a  taxpayer, 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  rather  heavy  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  tax  revenue  is  used 
to  pay  for  services  which  may  not  be  of  any 
direct  benefit  to  the  person  or  corporation 
that  pays  the  taxes. 

Let  me  offer  a  little  vignette  that  may 
help  you  understand  why  men  of  "liberal" 
views  have  always  placed  high  value  on  the 
right  not  to  be  deprived  of  one's  property 
capriciously: 

Let  me  assume  that  you  find  a  Job  this 
summer,  work  hard  and  save  $500.  You  use 
this  money  to  buy  a  used  car,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  you  do  after  you  get  the 
car  is  to  take  your  girl  to  the  movies,  park- 
ing the  car  in  a  pay  lot.  When  you  come 
out  of  the  movie,  your  car  Is  not  In  the  lot. 
Tlie  attendant  explains  that  a  student  from 
Nigeria  came  along  and  took  your  car. 

You  ask  why  he  let  him  get  away  with 
it.  and  he  explains  that  the  student  told 
him  that  he  needed  a  car  very  badly  to  com- 
mute to  his  university.  He  obtained  only 
a  very  small  allowance  from  home  and  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  car.  Being  a  foreigner, 
he  was  not  able  to  get  a  Job  to  earn  money 
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here.  The  attendant  says  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Nigerian  student  needed 
the  car  more  than  you  did  and  he  there- 
fore let  him  have  it.  When  you  protest  he 
says:  "Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  would 
place  property  rights  above  human  rights?" 

If  you  were  true  to  your  philosophy,  you 
would  have  to  admit  that  he  had  a  valid 
point,  and  I  suppose  you  would  drop  the 
matter.  Tou  might  wonder,  however,  what 
point  there  was  in  your  working  hard  to  earn 
money  to  buy  a  car  If  you  were  constantly 
faced  with  the  possibility  that  someone 
might  take  It  away  from  you  on  the  grounds 
that  his  need  was  greater  than  yours. 

Unless  property  rights  are  reasonably  se- 
cure, man's  incentive  to  work,  save  and  In- 
vest Is  likely  to  be  weakened  and  economic 
progress  will  be  slowed.  What  is  more — ten- 
sions and  conflict  will  rise,  since  there  are 
not  many  people  who  would  take  your  broad- 
minded  attitude  and  willingly  give  up  to  the 
0r8t  claimant  the  things  they  had  sweated 
hard  to  obtain  for  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

4.  "The  mat  recent  and  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  this  (the  placing  of  the  right  of  per- 
sonal property  al>ove  other  personal  rights) 
is  the  'people's  park'  incident  at  Berkeley." 
I  dd  not  know  all  of  the  details  of  this  in- 
cident," "but  I  notice  that  "The  New  York 
Times"  of  June  14,  1969,  quotes  Governor 
Reagan  of  California  as  saying  that  Chan- 
cellor Roger  W.  Heyns  of  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pxis  had  repeatedly  expressed  willingness  to 
discuss  the  "i)eople's  park  development" 
with  "squatters"  prior  to  erecting  a  fence 
around  the  tract.  "The  Times"  states:  "But 
at  no  time,  the  Oovemor  added,  did  the 
•squatters'  designate  a  committee  with  which 
he  could  negotiate."  The  Oovemor  pointed 
out  that  the  leaders  of  the  demonstration 
had  subsequently  issued  a  13-polnt  mani- 
festo which  included  these  points: 

"We  win  shatter  the  myth  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  a  sacred  institution 
with  a  special  right  to  exist." 

"We  will  demand  a  direct  contribution 
from  business,  including  Berkeley's  biggest 
business — the  university — to  the  community 
until  a  nationwide  assault  on  big  business  is 
successfxil." 

"We  will  protect  and  expand  our  drug  cul- 
ture." 

I  wonder  If  It  la  not  possible  that  the  con- 
frontation over  the  "people's  park"  was  not 
engineered  for  political  reasons  somewhat 
akin  to  those  that  motivated  the  SDS  In 
creating  an  issue  over  Columbia  University's 
plan  to  build  a  g3rmnasium.  Are  you  sure  that 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  system  In 
which  the  use  to  which  property  was  put 
was  determined  by  according  primacy  to 
"squatters'  rights"? 

5.  "The  challenge  presented  by  affluence  . . . 
and  the  black  revolution  have  shown  Ameri- 
can institutions  to  be  totally  inadequate  .  .  . 
Our  institutions  don't  have  the  capability  to 
adjust." 

This  is  a  prediction  that  otir  Institutions 
will  not  be  able  to  surmoxmt:  (1)  difficulties 
caused  by  our  affluence  and  (2)  the  discon- 
tent of  some  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

I  remember  similar  predictions  when  the 
challenge  was  that  of  deep  depression.  There 
were  many  then  who  thought  the  country 
was  doomed.  They  were  wrong. 

After  World  War  II.  there  were  many  who 
forecast  dire  trouble  for  America.  Andrei  Vy- 
shlnsky.  for  example,  was  quite  confident  that 
we  were  headed  for  a  cataclysmic  depression 
In  1949  when  the  economy  went  Into  a  re- 
cession. That  forecast,  too.  was  wrong. 

How  much  nicer  It  Is  to  have  to  worry 
about  the  crisis  caused  by  affluence  than  the 
ones  caused  by  depreeslon ! 

In  my  Judgment,  our  biggest  problem  Is 
that  bright  yoimg  men  such  as  you — who 
abotUd  be  full  of  pride  In  what  unfettered 
human  beings  have  accomplished  under  a 
pollUcal  system  that  peeslmlsts  150  years  ago 
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said  would  never  work — are  even  more  nega- 
tive than  those  eighteenth  and  nineteenth- 
century  authoritarians  who  were  convinced 
that  the  common  man  could  not  be  entrusted 
with  political  freedom. 

Instead  of  exhibiting  enthusiasm  for  what 
haa  been  accomplished  already  and  deter- 
mination to  make  our  institutions  work  even 
better  In  the  futtire,  you  talk  as  though  we 
had  been  rushing  madly  toward  the  precipice 
for  200  years  and  were  now  on  the  verge  of 
tumbling  over.  There -seems  to  be  some  lack 
of  historical  perspective  here. 

I  am  confident  that  our  institutions  can 
adjust  to  changing  conditions  in  the  future 
as  they  have  In  the  past.  I  hope  that  young 
people  like  you  will  prove  capable  of  facing 
the  future  with  optimism  and  understanding 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  challenges  con- 
fronting you.  This  qan  only  come  from  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
len^s  that  those  who  went  before  you  met 
and  overcame. 

8.  "7n  the  midst  of  .  .  .  affluence,  millions 
starve  because  Americans  believe  that  once 
you  have  property,  it  is  sacred — no  matter 
that  your  neighbor  starves  and  lives  with 
rats." 

I  wonder  If  vou  could  document  the  state- 
ment that  millions  of  our  people  are  starving. 
I  commend  to  your  attention  an  article  In 
"U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  of  April  28, 
1969,  entitled  "Truth  About  Hunger  In 
America."  The  article  reports  on  a  study 
entitled  "The  National  Nutritional  Survey," 
directed  by  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer.  who  Is  In 
charge  of  nutrition  programs  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  stated: 

"In  a  nation  of  201  million  people,  no 
outright  starvation  haa  been  found."  This 
conclusion  was  based  on  a  careful  study  of  a 
sample  of  12,000  people — 80  per  cent  having 
family  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 
That  there  Is  malnutrition  no  one  would 
deny,  but  starvation  Is  apparently  very  rare. 

If  It  were  true  that  millions  were  starving, 
I  presume  that  It  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  for  CBS  fin  a  TV  program  1  to  find  a 
child  dying  of  starvation  to  portray  In  Its 
now-famous  documentary  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica." Instead.  It  has  now  been  proven.  I 
understand,  that  CBS  showed  a  baby  dying 
of  complications  related  to  premature  birth 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  nutrition  and 
falsely  told  Its  viewers  that  the  baby  was 
dying  of  starvation. 

This  points  up  one  of  our  serious  prob- 
lems— the  willingness  of  people  to  exaggerate 
and  distort  the  facts  In  order  to  prove  a 
point.  This  misinforms,  misleads  and  creates 
conflict  and  tension,  because  people  who  have 
a  different  understanding  of  the  facts  will 
probably  reach  very  different  conclusions 
and  will  advocate  different  policies.  We  need 
much  more  dedication  to  factual  accuracy 
to  reduce  tension  and  conflict. 

I  have  commented  In  No.  3  above  on  the 
Idea  that  Americans  believe  property  is 
sacred.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  New 
York  City  alone  spends  about  2  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  representing  property  taken 
from  taxpayers,  to  support  those  who  are  un- 
able to  support  themselves.  I  have  traveled 
in  many  countries  of  the  world,  and  I  have 
seen  no  people  more  Inclined  to  give  to  sup- 
port their  neighbors  In  need  than  are  the 
Americans.  This  has  been  manifest  not  only 
In  our  domestic  programs  but  In  our  assist- 
ance to  foreign  lands  as  well. 

Since  1946.  we  have  expended  173  billion 
dollars  In  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Including 
subsUntlal  amounts  given  to  aid  the  enemies 
we  defeated  In  World  War  II.  Never  before 
In  history  has  a  victorious  power  shown  such 
generosity — demanding  no  reparations  or 
tributes  but  giving  huge  amounts  of  aid  to 
»elp  the  defeated  survive  and  revive  their 
economies. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  tell  you  this 
was  all  done  for  ulterior  motives.  These  are 
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the  people  who  seem  to  be  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  human  beings  acting  for  noble  rea- 
sons. Perhaps  this  is  a  reflection  of  their  own 
character. 

7.  "i4merican  corporations  exploit  foreign 
labor  and   resources  in  Latin  America." 

American  capital  has  played  an  Important 
role  In  assisting  Latin-American  countries 
In  the  development  of  their  resources  and  in 
providing  employment  for  their  people.  If 
putting  up  the  money  to  bring  In  machinery, 
build  roads  and  pipelines,  erect  plants  and 
build  communications  networks  is  exploita- 
tion, American  businessmen  will  have  to 
plead  guilty.  If  hiring  and  training  workers 
for  higher  wages  than  any  local  employer  is 
willing  to  pay  is  exploiting  labor,  again  our 
businessmen  will  have  to  plead  guilty. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  Latln- 
Amertcan  countries  have  not  only  welcomed 
"exploitation"  of  this  kind  but  are  com- 
plaining that  we  are  not  doing  enough  of  it 
today.  Countries  that  have  not  benefited 
from  such  "exploitation"  In  recent  years- 
such  as  the  U.A.R.  [United  Arab  Republic], 
which  has  been  fiercely  socialistic — are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  they  can  get  some  of 
It.  Here  Is  what  Dr.  Mohamad  Abu  Shady, 
chairman  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt— a 
government  bank — wrote  In  the  leading 
Egyptian  paper.  "Al  Ahram,"  on  Jan.  15 
1960: 

There  is  agreement  on  the  necessity  of 
working  to  attract  foreign  capital,  In  one  way 
or  another,  because  there  can  be  no  real 
development  otherwise.  However,  the  solu- 
tions presented  take  only  a  partial  view 
of  the  problem  .  . .  because  the  situation,  first 
and  foremost,  calls  for  creating  a  suitable 
atmosphere  for  bringing  In  foreign  capital." 

Dr.  Mohamad  Abu  Shady  Is  more  practical 
than  some  who  think  that  they  can  obtain 
the  beneflts  of  foreign  Investment  In  their 
countries  without  permitting  returns  to  the 
Investors  that  are  attractive  to  them. 

8.  "Human  rights  must  be  placed  above 
both  property  and  majority  rights." 

This  Is  the  nub  of  the  debate.  What  you 
are  saying  is:  "The  majority  does  not  agree 
with  my  values.  Down  with  the  majority. 
Don't  waste  time  trying  to  reason  and 
persuade.  The  evils  are  so  great  and  so  in- 
tolerable that  they  must  be  swept  away  by 
decree  as  fast  as  possible." 

And  so  It  Is  that  tyrannies  have  always 
begun.  After  the  abdication  of  the  Czar,  the 
leadership  of  Russia  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Social  Democrat  Kerensky,  who  respected 
democratic  processes  and  the  preservation  of 
civil  rights.  Including  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. TTiat  was  not  satisfactory  to  Lenin. 
Democrsujy  was  overthrown,  and  the  leader- 
ship fell  to  a  highly  "righteous"  minority— 
the  Bolshevik  elite. 

The  reeult  has  been.  In  the  words  of  DJllaa, 
the  clamping  down  of  an  Iron  fist  under 
which  "there  Is  room  for  neither  air  nor 
light."  The  personal  right  of  property,  which 
so  troubles  you,  was  abolished — with  the  re- 
sult that  every  citizen  became  completely 
dependent  for  his  livelihood  on  the  exclusive 
elite  who  controlled  all  property.  The  sturdy 
yeomen  known  In  the  U.S.SJl.  as  kulaks  were 
starved  and  slaughtered.  Literally  millions 
were  put  In  slave-labor  campe. 

The  privileges  of  the  few  abounded;  the 
rights  of  the  many  ceased  to  exist.  And  all 
this  was  done  In  the  name  of  placing  human 
rights  above  property  rights.  That  slogan  has 
an  evil  sound  to  the  oppressed  people  of 
Eastern  Europe,  China,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea  and  Cuba.  Where,  they  ask.  are 
the  most-elementary  human  rights  that  they 
used  to  enjoy  under  the  regimes  the  Com- 
munlsta  overthrew?  At  least,  they  say.  let 
those  of  us  who  do  not  want  to  live  under 
the  Iron  flat  leave. 

This  Is  all  that  Boris  Kochublnsky,  a  Jew- 
ish engineer  from  Kiev,  asked  of  the  Soviet 
state:  He  and  his  wife  wanted  to  go  to  Israel. 
They  were  forced  out  of  their  Jobs  and  then 
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arrested  last  November.  Two  weeks  ago  Boris 
Kochublnsky  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  prison  because  he  and  his  wife  dared  to 
publicly  protest  the  fact  that  they  were  de- 
nied permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Lenin  and  his  as- 
sociates thought  that  their  demand  for  plac- 
ing human  rights  above  property  rights 
would  ever  lead  to  this  tragic  absurdity.  But 
It  has.  And  once  you  institute  a  system  of 
government  that  gives  you  or  anyone  else  the 
right  to  dictate,  this  Is  what  you  risk. 
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WHAT  IS  MINERAL  KING? 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 


or   CALIFOKMIA 


LIMITATION  ON  FAT  CONTENT  IN 
COOKED  SAUSAGE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  occasionally  see  an  Individual  or  a 
businessman  who  places  public  interest 
above  private  gain. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin  citizen  and  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Richard  D.  Cudahy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Patrick  Cudahy  Meat  Pack- 
ing Co.,  urging  strong  Federal  action  to 
limit  the  fat  content  in  cooked  sausage. 
His  support  of  the  public  interest  should 
not  go  unnoticed.  I  Include  the  letter  at 
this  point: 

Patrick  Cudaht.  Inc.. 
Cudahy.  Wis.,  June  24, 1969. 
Re  cooked  sausage  hearings. 
Mr.  B.  J.  HOLSTEIN, 

Hearing  Examiner,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holstein:  Please  put  Patrick 
Cudahy  Inc.,  a  major  producer  of  cooked  sau- 
sage (wieners  and  bologna),  on  record  as 
supporting  an  appropriate  limitation  by 
regulation  of  the  fat  content  of  this  type  of 
sausage  product.  Although  we  strive  euc- 
cessfully  and  consistently  to  maintain  the 
leanness  of  our  product.  In  the  long  run  the 
competitive  pressures  in  the  direction  of 
Increasing  fatness  can  be  contained  only  by 
reasonable  regulation  in  the  public  Interest. 

In  addition,  since  we  have  nothing  to  hide 
In  the  composition  of  our  sausage,  we  would 
welcome  a  workable  requirement  for  label- 
ing of  sausage  products  to  disclose  their  con- 
tents In  terms  of  protein,  fat,  moisture,  splcee 
or  whatever  might  be  of  concern  to  consum- 
ers. This  Is  not  a  requirement  for  which 
cooked  sausage  products  should  be  singled 
out;  other  food  products  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  concern  should  meet  the  same 
standards.  Certainly  to  the  extent  humanly 
possible  the  consumer  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  he  is  eating. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
flne  tradition  of  leadership  In  consumer  pro- 
tection and  the  meat  Industry  an  equally 
distinguished  record  of  leadership  In  the 
provision  of  wholesome  food  at  low  cost.  We 
feel  both  traditions  would  be  well  served  by 
the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  limitation 
on  the  fat  content  of  cooked  sausage  as  well 
as  by  a  requirement  for  labeling  to  disclose 
sausage  contents. 

Our  Industry  Is  best  served  when  the  con- 
sumer Is  protected  beyond  the  slightest  cavil 
or  doubt.  We  support  the  Department's  ef- 
forts to  provide  that  protection  through  the 
proceeding  now  being  conducted  by  It. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
niade  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  cooked 
sausage  hearings. 

Tour  very  truly, 

Richard  D.  Ct—  \-^y. 

Presid3:it. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  introduced  H.R.  8753 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing commercial  development  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  California.  I 
refer  to  the  Mineral  King  Valley  which 
the  National  Park  Service  has  turned 
over  to  Disney  enterprises  to  develop  as 
a  popular  resort. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  planning  a  $22  million  road 
Into  this  valley  to  carry  a  horde  of 
visitors. 

The  Honorable  John  G.  Schmitz,  a 
senator  of  the  State  of  California,  as- 
sured in  a  letter  dated  June  3.  1969,  that 
this  would  not  simply  be  a  highway  for 
tourists.  Mr.  Schmitz  stated : 

If  the  sole  purpose  of  building  this  high- 
way were  to  provide  access  to  the  Disney 
project.  In  view  of  Its  great  cost  there  might 
well  be  reason  to  question  it. 

I  have  discussed  plans  for  this  road  with 
two  other  Senators  very  familiar  with  the 
area  and  with  the  highway  needs  of  this 
State,  and  they  assure  me  tliat  the  road  will 
be  extended  beyond  the  Disney  project,  first 
to  make  possible  the  extraction  of  lumber 
from  forests  which  are  now  Inaccessible  so 
that  old  trees  simply  fall  to  the  ground 
and  rot,  and  later  to  form  part  of  the  new 
east-west  highway  system  across  the  Sierras. 
These  future  usee  of  the  road  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  evaluating  the  desir- 
ability of  building  it. 

Indeed  they  should.  If  Senator 
Schmitz  is  correct,  the  National  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  of  California  have 
embarked  on  a  plan  to  gouge  out  not  just 
one  beautiful  valley,  but  an  Immense 
part  of  the  unspoiled  wilderness  of  the 
Sierra  Mountains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disaster  which  is 
about  to  befall  the  virgin  purity  of  Min- 
eral King  has  been  clearly  described  in 
a  pamphlet  of  the  Sierra  Club.  That 
eminent  group  of  citizens  concerned 
with  preventing  the  despoiling  of  our 
Nation's  natural  beauty  has  published 
the  following  report: 

What  Is  Mineral  Kinc? 

The  name  "Mineral  King"  refers  to  a  scenic 
alpine  valley  In  a  15,000-acre  portion  of  pub- 
lic land  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Sequoia 
National  Park  In  the  heart  of  California's 
Sierra  Nevada,  about  equl-dlstant  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  A  26-mile  access 
road  turns  east  from  the  main  highway  to 
Giant  Forest,  passes  through  a  section  of 
Sequoia  National  Park,  and  dead-ends  at  an 
elevation  of  7.800  feet  at  a  small  cluster  of 
cabins  called  Mineral  King  village.  (See  map) 

Mineral  King  has  special  natural  charac- 
teristics and  recreational  attributes  of  great 
value.  Although  its  scenic  and  ecological  fea- 
tures are  reminiscent  of  many  other  regions 
of  the  High  Sierra,  Mineral  King  is  In  many 
ways  unique.  Here,  a  primitive  road  reach^ 
to  the  headwaters  of  a  major  river  (East  Pork 
of  the  Kaweah)  providing  direct  access  to  at 
least  five  alpine  passes.  Yet  the  two-mile  long 
valley  Is  essentially  unspoiled.  Mineral  King's 
U-shaped  basin  is  rimmed  with  peaks  rising 
three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  valley 
floor  to  heights  of  over  12.000  feet.  Six  streams 
cascade   Into   the   valley   from   the   heights 
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above,  and  Join  to  flow  through  meadows 
and  groves  of  aspen  and  cotton  wood.  A  num- 
ber of  alpine  lakes  are  within  less  than  two 
hours  walking  distance  of  the  roadhead  from 
which  trails  radiate  In  all  directions  Into  the 
southern  part  of  Sequoia  National  Park,  In- 
cluding the  magnificent  Great  Western 
Divide-Big  Kern  Sierra  to  the  east,  and  into 
Little  Kern  territory  of  Sequoia  National 
Forest  to  the  south,  over  Farewell  Gap. 

Because  of  supposedly  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  the  Mineral  King  valley  and  Its 
environs  were  left  out  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  In  the  early  days,  even  though  the  area 
is  ecologically  part  of  the  park  and  com- 
prises the  headwaters  of  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Kaweah  River  which  flows  through  the  park 
farther  downstream.  The  area  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
was  designated  the  Sequoia  National  Game 
Refuge  by  Act  of  Congress  In  1926. 

The  "Improvements"  within  the  area  con- 
sist of  about  60  cabins,  along  or  near  the 
river,  most  of  which  are  leased  from  the  For- 
est Service  for  summer  use.  These  cabins,  a 
pack  station,  a  small  general  store  and  post 
office,  several  campsites  and  a  few  remnants 
of  the  early-days  mining  activity  occupy  less 
than  10%  of  the  total  area  of  the  refuge.  The 
remainder  is  wilderness  where  mule  deer  and 
other  wildlife  abound. 

In  addition  to  Its  fimction  as  a  wildlife  ref- 
uge. Mineral  King  now  serves  as  a  natural 
recreation  area  for  hikers,  sightseers,  camp- 
ers, fishermen,  and  students  of  natural  his- 
tory. Some  visitors  remain  near  the  rustic 
village  and  campsites  on  the  valley  floor, 
others  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback  Into 
the  unspoiled  high  country  of  the  Refuge. 
Mineral  King  carries  no  "admission  charge" 
and  Is  accessible  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
take  the  leisurely  and  scenic  drive  along  the 
narrow  access  road  above  the  spectacular 
canyon  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  from 
the  town  of  Three  Rivers. 

what  are  the   "plans"   for   mineral   king? 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  regrettably 
approved  the  master  plan  of  Walt  Disney 
Productions  for  turning  this  game  refuge 
Into  a  $35,000,000  mass  recreation  resort  de- 
signed to  attract  almost  1,000,000  visitors 
per  year.  This  is  roughly  half  the  visitation 
that  already  causes  a  serious  overcrowding 
In  Yosemlte.  and  Yosemlte  is  approximately 
eight  times  the  size  of  Mineral  King  I  More- 
over, the  Disney  resort  will  be  primarily  a 
summer  resort  with  60%  of  the  total  visita- 
tion expected  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  impact  of  such  a  heavy  visitation 
would  be  the  greatest.  At  Mineral  King  this 
would  mean  that  the  tiny  valley  (300  acres) 
would  be  subjected  to  the  tread  of  5,000  to 
10,000  people  per  day. 

The  plans  call  for  an  "alpine  village"  at 
the  entrance  to  the  valley  where  it  would 
dominate  the  view  from  every  direction.  In- 
cluded would  be  a  five-story  hotel  complex 
of  1030  rooms  designed  to  accommodate  3310 
guests.  As  a  standard  of  comparison,  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  11 -story  Disneyland 
Hotel  has  only  608  rooms,  and  that  the 
largest  hotel  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Blltmore, 
has  1500  rooms.  Numerotis  restaurants  (at 
least  one  atop  a  peak)  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  serve  2,300  guests  at  one  time.  A 
reservoir  would  replace  the  river  and  the 
meadow  which  now  carpets  the  main  part 
of  the  valley.  There  wotild  also  be  a  confer- 
ence center,  theater,  swimming  pools,  apart- 
ments, specialty  shops  selling  imported 
goods,  a  school,  a  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
a  maintenance  shop,  and  a  depot  for  the  cog- 
assisted  railroad  which  would  run  between 
the  village  and  the  parking  area  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  away. 

This  auto  reception  center  would  Include  a 
hospital,  a  ski  shop,  housing  for  800  em- 
ployees, and  an  8-10  level  parking  structure 
for  3.600  cars,  adorned  with  a  heUport.  The 
latter  is  for  the  planned  regular  helicopter 
service  between  Three  Rivers  and  Mlnerml 
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King  wblcb  would  croes  Sequoia  National 
Park. 

To  aooonunodats  8,600  sUera  per  day  the 
Dlaney  corporation  propoaes  to  erect  32  ski 
lifts  (both  chair  lifts  and  gondolas).  Tbese 
lifts  would  Initially  penetrate  Into  5  of  tbe 
8  major  basins  surrounding  Mineral  King, 
and,  with  their  steel  towers  and  cables,  would 
mar  the  landscape  like  high-tension  power 
lines. 

While  the  current  development  plan  is 
over-sized,  the  original  Disney  plan,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Forest  Service,  specified 
a  vlsiution  level  of  a,6OO,00OI  And  even  with 
that  gigantic  base,  Walt  Disney  stated  in  the 
Disney  bid.  "All  of  us  promise  that  our  etforta 
now  and  in  the  future  will  be  dedicated 
to  making  Mineral  King  grow  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  public  need.  /  guess  you 
might  say  that  it  won't  ever  be  finished." 
(Emphasis  AddeA.)  , 

THK    HIGHWAY 

Since  the  present  access  road  will  not  ac- 
commodate enough  traffic  to  insure  a  profit 
to  the  Disney  resort,  the  State  of  California 
plans  to  build  a  new  20-mile  long  highway, 
estimated  to  cost  at  least  925  million  (al- 
though  some  engineers'  estimates  run  to 
"  twlcft'fhat  figure).  This  new  standard  hlgh- 
"way  Wcfuld  traverse  Sequoia  National  Park  for 
about  9  miles  and  would  terminate  at  the 
auto  reception  center  in  the  Sequoia  Nation- 
al Game  Kefuge.  California  Highway  officials 
desire  to  construct  what  they  describe  as  an 
"expressway"  consisting  of  two  lanes  with 
frequent  passing  lanes  a  half  mile  In  length. 
It  is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  1,200  vehicles 
per  hour  and  speeds  of  40-50  miles  per  hour. 
Construction  of  the  highway  would  require 
the  removal  of  some  8  million  cubic  yards  of 
soil,  with  attendant  scarring  and  erosion  ol 
the  steep  hillsides  to  be  traversed  by  the 
route. 

A  consultant  for  the  National  Park  Service 
advises  against  a  road  with  a  capacity  of 
more  than  850  vehicles  per  hour  and  speeds 
of  more  than  30-40  miles  per  hour,  and  ad- 
vises against  passing  lanes  also.  He  also  calls 
for  as  many  as  three  bridges  per  mile  so  that 
two-thirds  less  scarring  will  occur.  With  as 
many  as  2,500  cars  destined  to  enter  and 
leave  the  resort  each  weekend  by  the  fifth 
year  following  construction.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  road's  size  can  ultimately  be  held 
to  the  modest  dimensions  this  consultant 
specifies  for  protection  of  Sequoia  National 
Park. 

WHAT    n    THE    aiERSA    CLUB'S  POSITION? 

In  ah  era  when  the  diversity  of  the  natural 
American  landscape  Is  fast  being  destroyed 
by  those  who  seek  economic  gains  from  proj- 
ects such  as  this,  massive  commercialization 
of  Sfineral  King  is  a  monumental  mistake. 
A  development  of  this  size  would  cause  irrep- 
arable physical  damage  to  the  region,  de- 
stroying the  remote,  natural  character,  not 
only  of  Mineral  King  but  also  of  surrounding 
areas  of  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  wilder- 
ness in  and  around  Mineral  King,  by  defini- 
tion a  perishable  commodity,  can  easily  be 
overwhelmed  In  the  attempt  to  display  it  to 
the  greatest  possible  nimaber  of  people. 
Building  a  high  standard  highway  Into  Min- 
eral King  m  order  to  "make  wilderness  ac- 
cessible to  the  millions,"  can  only  be  self- 
defeating — a  little  like  carving  up  Michel- 
angelo's statue  of  "David"  so  that  each  of  us 
might  own  one  small  chip  of  marble. 

Natural  landscape  lUe  Mineral  King— the 
land  and  the  life  It  supports — is  Important  in 
itself,  even  when  It  is  not  being  used  or  ad- 
mired by  large  numbers  of  visitors.  Appar- 
ently, those  who  wish  to  develop  this  area 
feel  that  the  value  of  Mineral  King  is 
"wasted"  dinring  winter  months  when  snows 
often  block  the  present  access  road.  It  is  no 
more  wasted  thJ&n  any  other  conservation 
reserve  that  has  been  spared  from 
commercialism. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  proposed 
Disney  development  would  provide  additional 
skiing  opportunities  for  California,  but  in 
terms  of  planning  for  the  future,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  wild  nattiral  areas  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  scarce  and  cannot  be 
increased  in  number  or  in  size,  while  ski  cen- 
ters and  other  man-made  developments  are 
constantly  being  made  more  abundant.  Call- 
fomla  has  other  areas  which  are  adequate  for 
new  ski  developments  such  as  Yuba  Gap, 
Dunderberg,  and  Shirwln  Bowl,  although  on 
a  less  massive  scale. 

The  destructive  effects  of  the  Mineral  King 
development  upon  the  natural  environment 
are  grossly  underestimated  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  by  Walt  Disney  Productions. 
Consider  tbe  potential  for  excessive  erosion 
resulting  from  the  clearing  of  timber  for 
sU  runs,  from  "slope  preparation"  by  bull- 
dozer, and  from  the  construction  of  service 
roads  to  facilitate  the  placing  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  22  ski  lifts.  As  anyone  knows 
who  has  observed  other  ski  areas  in  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  West  In  the  summer- 
time, revegetatlon  of  slopes  Is  extremely  slow 
in  an  alpine  environment. 

Also,  Mineral  King  has  been  designated  by 
Congress  as  the  Sequoia  National  Game  Ref- 
uge. To  our  knowledge,  no  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  effect  of  construction  activities 
on  Mineral  King's  habitat  for  wildlife,  and 
the  impact  of  almost  a  million  visitors  each 
year  on  a  valley  two  miles  long  and  less  than 
half  a  mile  wide.  This  Is  the  place  to  learn 
from  the  lesson  of  overdevelopment  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Furthermore,  despite  precautions  presum- 
ably to  be  undertakei^  the  quality  of  water 
to  be  utilized  from  local  sources  by  a  proj- 
ect of  this  magnitude,  and  the  quality  of  the 
treated  effluent  th^  eventually  reaches  the 
East  Fork  before  it>  enters  Sequoia  National 
Park,  present  serious  questions  demanding 
more  than  ctirsory  study. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE?  ' 

The  foregoing  considerations  emphasize 
the  urgent  need  to  include  Mineral  King  in 
Sequoia  National  Park  now  that  mining  is 
defunct.  Tbe  Sierra  Club  endorses  National 
Park  status  as  the  best  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  adequate  protection  for 
the  frtLgUe  natural  values  of  the  refuge.  Un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  future  development  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  East  Fork  can  be  limited  to  a 
moderate  level  of  improved  camping  facili- 
ties and  other  services  commensiirate  with  a 
"Jimiping  off  point"  for  the  back  coimtry. 
Without  this  status  for  Mineral  King,  the 
pressure  will  always  be  present  for  ever- 
Intensified  commercialization. 

To  show  that  this  potential  danger  Is  not 
being  exaggerated,  a  condominium  type  de- 
velopment Is  being  planned  on  80  acres  (for 
the  Initial  stage)  of  private  land  at  the  road 
entrance  to  the  game  refuge.  This  private 
development  is  designed  for  an  initial  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  visitors  per  day,  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  Disney  capacity  after  five  years. 
Furthermore,  this  proposed  Well-Seaborn 
development  has  substantial  additional 
acreage  on  which  to  expand.  This  project 
which  can  only  serve  to  intensify  the  visitor 
Impact  on  Mineral  King,  Is  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  Sequoia  National  Park  and  would 
Impinge  upon  an  outstanding  grove  of  Giant 
Sequoias  that  extends  across  the  park  bound- 
ary In  this  area. 

Neither  the  Disney  nor  the  Wells-Seaborn 
project  would  be  possible  without  the  con- 
struction of  the  $25  mlUlon  highway  through 
the  semlwilderness  of  Sequoia  National  Park 
to  the  west.  The  Sierra  Club  feels  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  must  not  be  spent  to  con- 
struct a  new  highway  through  a  national 
park  to  accommodate  private  developers.  A 
minimum  of  $22  miUion  in  State  highway 
funds  would  be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion— money  that  could  better  be  spent  for 
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urgent  highway  needs  elsewhere  In  southern 
California.  Further  public  funds  would  be 
expended  to  plow  the  road  during  the  ski 
season. 

This  road  has  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction without  benefit  of  a  congressional 
hearing  on  the  impact  such  an  expressway 
would  have  upon  the  natural  environment 
of  Sequoia  National  Park.  For  example,  in  a 
study  prepared  for  the  California  Division 
of  Highways  by  an  ecologist  having  long- 
term  familiarity  with  sequoia  f wests,  these 
statements  appear: 

".  .  .  there  are  a  total  of  at  least  103  giant 
sequoias  below  the  proposed  highway.  Of 
these,  45  are  in  a  position  of  possible  jeop- 
ardy because  of  road  construction." 

"This  exquisite  canyon  (Redwood  Creek) 
will  undoubtedly  require  the  greatest  care 
of  all  to  cross  with  a  road.  ...  In  several 
places,  the  slope  exceeds  100%.  ...  In  spite 
of  plans  to  bridge  this  deep  canyon  because 
of  the  depth,  accelerated  erosion  is  very 
likely  to  be  a  major  problem  no  matter  what 
engineering  activities  occur  there.  ...  Of  the 
32  groves  of  giant  sequoias  familiar  to  the 
author,  this  dralnageway  fx-ovldes  one  of  the 
most  unique  communities  of  plants  he  hat 
seen  In  association  with  sequcias.  This  In  it- 
self makes  the  utmost  protection  desirable." 
Besides  the  scarring  caused  by  the  con- 
struction Itself,  with  attendant  erosion  dan- 
gers on  the  steep  hillsides,  the  heavy  volume 
of  traffic  on  summer  weekends  would  shatter 
the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  East  Fork  canyon 
and  its  presently  untrammeled  sequoia  for- 
ests on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  forested 
slopes  to  the  south  of  the  river  as  it  flows 
through  the  national  parks  are  in  true  wil- 
derness condition  now,  and  are  proposed  by 
the  Park  Service  for  Inclusion  within  the 
area  to  be  formally  designated  the  Hockett 
Wilderness,  but  the  "sights  and  sounds  of 
civilization"  from  the  traffic  across  the  can- 
yon would  become  all  too  evident  should  the 
expressway  be  built. 

This  compromise  of  national  park  value* 
was  forced  upon  the  National  Park  Service 
before  the  public  and  its  congressional  rep- 
resentatives had  adequate  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  views  on  the  principle  involved. 
Nor  has  the  public  had  the  opportunity  to 
express  Its  opinion  as  to  whether  a  part  of 
its  heritage  of  national  forest  lands  should 
be  turned  over  to  a  multimillion  dollar  re- 
sort development.  Investments  of  this  mag- 
nitude might  better  be  made  In  areas  nearer 
to  the  large  segments  of  the  California  pop- 
ulation who  are  economically  disadvantaged 
and  who  are  truly  in  need  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities  close  to  home. 


REORGANIZING  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  completely  reorganize  the  postal 
service. 

For  the  i>ast  century  the  quality  of 
service  afforded  by  the  Nation's  postal 
system  has  been  greatly  declining.  At 
tbe  same  time,  mail  volume  each  year  has 
continued  to  jump  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Postal  rates  have  likewise  gone  up  and 
are  continuing  to  rise.  Postal  facilities 
are  wearing  out  and  becoming  inadequate 
to  handle  modem -day  personnel  and  the 
increased  mail  load.  Newly  constructed 
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facilities  are  oftentimes  too  small  before 
they  are  completed.  Old  ones  are  obsolete 
because  they  were  not  constructed  to 
house  today's  necessary  mechanical  mail- 
handling  equipment.  The  number  of 
postal  employees  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
They  are  represented  by  14  different 
employee  unions.  Postal  employees,  be- 
cause of  poor  working  conditions,  low 
wages,  and  very  little  chance  of  advance- 
ment, are  becoming  more  militant  each 
day  and  are  threatening  walkouts  and 
strikes  which  will  paralyze  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Over  the  past  years  we  have  had  a 
lion's  share  of  competent  and  dedicated 
Postmasters  General  who,  in  due  time, 
have  all  realized  the  terminal  illness  of 
today's  postal  structure.  Each  of  them 
has  made  diligent  efforts  to  bring  about 
constructive  changes  in  an  effort  to  avert 
eventual  postal  collapse.  Despite  their 
good  intentions,  however,  each  of  them 
wound  up  their  tenure  of  service  "put- 
ting out  fires"  but  accomplishing  nothing 
toward  getting  the  Department  back  on 
its  feet. 

Our  new  Postmaster  General,  Winton 
U.  Blount,  has  started  off  differently.  He 
refuses  to  limit  his  responsibilities  to 
simply  fighting  fires.  Through  President 
Nixon,  he  has  called  upon  this  Congress 
for  legislation  amounting  to  a  complete 
postal  reformation.  If  enacted — suid  it 
should  be — this  legislation  will  enable  the 
Department  to  operate  free  of  pressures 
and  on  the  basis  of  sound  economic 
principles. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  THEATER 
AND  ACADEMY 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF  WASHXNQTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  18  of  this  year,  the 
Record  carried  an  article  on  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Arts.  As  a  result,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  (ANTA) ,  on 
June  30,  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
opposing  this  attack.  The  board  said  It 
was  "appalled  by  the  misstatements  con- 
tained" in  the  Record  under  the  headline 
of  "Lameduck  Handouts  in  Federal  Arts 
Funds." 

Donald  R.  Seawell,  chairman  of  ANTA, 
has  asked  the  "opportunity  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight."  I  am  appending  a  portion 
of  a  letter  he  has  written: 

ANTA 

First  of  all,  the  American  National  Theatre 
ind  Academy  (ANTA)  was  created  by  Con- 
gress In  1935.  It  was  designated  as  the  Amer- 
ican national  theatre  and  was  charged  by 
Congress  with  a  mandate  to  "Extend  the  liv- 
ing theatre  tjeyond  Its  present  limitations 
bringing  the  best  In  theatre  to  every  State  in 
the  Union."  Thus  ANTA  Joined  a  select  hand- 
ful of  organizations  operating  for  the  public 
good  under  a  Congressional  charter.  Tlie 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Boy  Scouts  are  among  other 
Buch  organizations. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  furnished  a  better  opportunity  for  ANTA 
to  fulfill  its  Congressional  mandate.  It,  also. 
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created  the  necessity  for  these  organizations 
to  coordinate  their  activities  to  further  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  established  by 
Congress.  Accordingly,  I  was  authorised  by 
the  ANTA  Board  to  explore  the  situation 
with  the  National  Council  and  National  En- 
dowment to  arrive  at  an  agreement  under 
which  we  could  best  serve  the  American 
theatre  and  achieve  our  mutual  goals.  These 
negotiations  extended  over  a  period  of  al- 
most two  years.  One  of  the  important  ele- 
ments of  these  negotiations  was  tbe  use  of 
the  ANTA  Theatre.  In  the  early  fall  of  1968, 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Theatre  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
on  November  13,  1968.  thU  agreement  waa 
ratified  by  the  ANTA  Board. 

The  description  In  the  June  18  Record  of 
the  transaction  leading  to  the  agreement  to 
transfer  the  ANTA  Theatre  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  Inaccurate  In  every  respect.  As  indi- 
cated above,  the  transfer  took  place  after 
long  negotiations  involving  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Boards  concerned,  who  could 
receive  no  possible  private  gain,  and  who 
gave  their  talents  freely  because  of  their  ded- 
ication to  the  non-profit  theatre.  Far  from 
being  a  "ball  out"  operation,  as  was  described, 
ANTA  had  a  firm  offer  for  the  theatre  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
500.000.  ANTA  also  had  an  estimate  that  the 
theatre  could  not  be  reproduced  In  a  similar 
location  for  less  than  $8,000,000.  The  Board 
recognized  the  great  need  for  a  first-class 
theatre  in  New  York,  where  non-profit  the- 
atre groups  from  all  over  the  country  could 
be  seen.  Accordingly,  It  determined  to  grant 
the  theatre  to  the  Government  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  fxirtherance  of  its  Congres- 
sional mandate. 

Incidentally,  the  Government  Is  not  the 
landlord  for  the  production  mentioned  in 
the  Record.  The  theatre  has  been  leased  for 
the  past  five  years  to  commercial  producers 
on  a  four  walls  basis.  The  lease  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  After  that  the 
theatre  will  not  be  available  for  commercial 
productions.  Plans  have  been  formulated  for 
the  theatre  for  the  coming  theatrical  year. 
A  major  part  of  these  plans  will  be  bringing 
to  New  York  the  best  of  regional  theatre 
from  all  over  America.  This  will  be  possi- 
ble through  the  Joint  efforts  of  ANTA  and 
the  National  Council  and  will  be  the  first 
time  such  an  event  has  been  possible. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  not  chairman  or  even  a 
member  of  the  ANTA  Board.  I  wish  he  were, 
for  no  other  man  can  contribute  so  much 
toward  the  achievement  of  ANTA  goals  and 
the  betterment  of  the  American  theatre.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  offered  membership  on  the  Board 
but  turned  It  down.  I  hope  he  may  some 
day  be  persuaded  to  change  his  mind.  At 
this  point  I  should  say  that  every  member 
of  the  Board  Is  serving  without  compensa- 
tion. It  is,  also,  my  understanding  that  while 
Mr.  Stevens  was  required  to  draw  a  salary 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council,  he  has 
served  for  eight  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  without  compensation. 


STUDENTS  STRESS  NEED  FOR 
CHANGE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NTW    JFRSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know  the  1969  graduating  classes 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  ma- 
triculated and  another  generation  goes 
forth  into  the  adult  world.  However,  the 
class  of  1969  may  well  be  different  than 
similar  classes  of  previous  years.  This 
year,    students,    as    never   before,    are 
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aware  of  the  ferment  within  our  Nation 
and,  as  never  before,  they  are  voicing 
strong  moral  opinions  about  the  status  of 
our  society.  Their  message  must  be  heard 
and  I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
Record  some  remarks  from  the  99th 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Nutley, 
N.J..  High  School: 

(From  the  Nutley  (NJ.)  Sun.  June  26,  1969] 

At    99th    Commencement:    NHS    Students 

Stress  Need  for  Change 

(By  Raphael  Sonensheln) 

"We  are  the.  children  of  1969 — and  in  that 
lies  all  the  difference." 

That  was  the  way  one  of  seven  student 
speakers  slimmed  up  Nutley  High  School's 
1969  commencement  theme — "Involvement 
and  Change."  The  addresses  delivered  by 
the  young  people  in  Nutley  reflected  many 
of  the  ideals  that  youth  is  vibrating  through- 
out the  nation  today. 

Nutley's  commencement  talks  are  pre- 
pared without  dictation  from  the  school 
administration  which  has  brought  much 
praises  to  the  local  graduation  program  over 
the  years.  The  99th  commencement  at  Nutley 
High  last  week  featured  seven  student 
speakers  who  attempted  to  articulate  some 
of  the  Ideals  which  arouse  today's  student 
generation. 

The  speakers  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  student  involvement  in  school  de- 
cision-making. (Complete  texts  of  the  stu- 
dent talks  are  published  on  pages  10  and 
11    of   today's   Nutley   Sun.) 

Salutatorlan  Richard  Thompson,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Thompson,  38  San 
Antonio  Avenue,  commented  that  "the  ad- 
ministration should  not  only  respond  to  stu- 
dent opinion  and  criticism,  but  it  should 
also  encourage  them.  .  .  ." 

Underlying  the  speakers'  emphasis  on  In- 
volvement was  their  conviction  that  today's 
students  possess  the  maturity  and  mental 
skills  requisite  for  participation.  "The  stu- 
dept  of  today  Is  not  an  uncertain  or  con- 
fused child.  He  is  a  determined  adult  who 
can  uncover  the  weaknesses  of  his  educa- 
tion," declared  Salutatorlan  Charlene  Vag- 
llo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  Vag- 
110,34  Valley  Road. 

Several  speakers  considered  the  question 
of  confrontation  and  conflict  among  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  administration.  Senior 
Class  President  Gregory  Stoute  praised  the 
new  importance  of  the  Student  Council  and 
the  Student  Advisory  Board  and  monthly 
meetings  of  students  with  Superintendent 
Dr.  Robert  Fleischer  and  PoUce  Chief  Fran- 
cis Buel :  "We  have  learned  through  these  ex- 
periences that  we  need  not  resort  to  violence 
and  walk-outs  in  order  to  be  heard."  Stoute 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Stoute.  64 
Edgar  Place.  Thompson  warned  the  admin- 
istration not  to  Ignore  "unfavorable  and  un- 
popular opinions  since  It  Is  through  non- 
recognition  of  a  student's  grievances  that 
the  administration  might  inadvertently  stim- 
ulate  active   protest    and    militancy." 

No  speaker  expressed  a  desire  to  be  disrup- 
tive, but  most  were  intense  in  their  belief 
that  their  non-disruption  should  never  cause 
the  school  administration  to  ignore  their 
opinions. 

Several  speakers  reached  out  to  discuss 
problems  beyond  their  own  education. 
Valedictorian  Robert  Kotzen  expressed  his 
concern  over  school-community  relations,  a 
problem  which  Is  of  great  Importance  In 
college  communities.  Kotzen,  son  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Kotzen  and  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Kotzen,  believes  in  a  reciprocal  relationship 
between  the  town  and  students:  "The  com- 
munity must  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
all-around  development  of  youth  and  must 
encourage  this  development  through  such 
means  as  scholarships,  contests,  and  work 
experience  programs.  Along  with  material 
assistance  there  must  be  public  understand- 
ing and  tolerance  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
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youth  ot  today  .  .  .  Jiwt  as  the  community 
mxut  awaken  to  the  neede  of  youth,  espe- 
dally  Ite  recreaUonal  needs,  youth  in  turn 
must  Involve  ItseU  by  working  with  adults 
In  setting  up  programs  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community." 

"We  dream  of  schools  where  teachers  and 
students  are  frank,  we  dream  of  governments 
that  are  truthful  and  operate  through  a  more 
real  democracy,  we  dream  of  a  military 
budget  that's  questioned  not  only  by  the 
science  community  but  more  important,  by 
the  tax-payers."  Miss  Sherman  Is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Sherman,  300 
Walnut  Street. 

There  Is  a  different  set  of  dreaons  today, 
perhaps  expressed  by  Class  President  Greg 
Stoute  who  regretted  that  "it  must  be  easier 
to  invent  a  hydrogen  bomb  than  to  put  your 
band  out  to  someone  and  say  'I  understand 
...  I  sympathize  ...  I  love  you  becaufe 
I  am  you.' " 


SMUT  PEDDLERS— PART  I 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

—  .-.  OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  DUI^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  receive  com- 
plaints from  Individuals  within  my  dis- 
trict or  from  elsewhere  in  the  country 
complaining  about  the  flow  of  porno- 
graphic and  smut  material  through  the 
maUs. 

The  complaints  are  well  justified.  Our 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  been  working  constantly  on  this 
problem,  carefully  considering  every 
suggestion  on  how  to  curb  the  flow. 

I  have  introduced  new  legislation 
aimed  at  blocking  the  mailing  of  smut 
into  homes  where  minors  reside.  This  is 
an  area  where  I  believe  we  can  reason- 
ably legislate  and  our  subcommittee  will 
be  scheduling  hearings  soon. 

Already  on  the  books  is  the  law  which 
permits  any  postal  patron  to  demand 
that  his  name  be  taken  off  a  mailing 
list  used  to  send  him  smut  throxigh  the 
mails.  While  helpful,  that  protection 
comes  after  the  fact;  that  is.  the  first 
mailing  has  been  delivered. 

The  public  justifiably  Is  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  ever-increasing  flow  of 
this  material  through  the  mails  and  the 
Inability  of  legal  authorities  to  be  effec- 
tive under  present  laws. 

Indeed,  the  most  effective  deterrent 
has  been  the  local  volunteer  effort  which 
has  been  started  in  many  communities. 
A  former  House  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able O.  K.  Armstrong,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  September  1965  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  which  is  still  very  timely.  The 
article  follows: 

Thb  Pioht  Against  Smttt  ^odlexs 
(By  O.  K.  Armstrong) 
A  dramatic  and  significant  battle  Is  swirl- 
ing across  the  United  States  today.  Fighting 
on  one  side  are  the  publishers,  distributors 
and  sellers  of  obscene  material — a  business 
estimated  to  gross  currently  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  In  the  opposite  camp 
are  public  prosecutors,  parents,  teachers  and 
other  citizens  alarmed  at  the  rising  tide  of 
newsstand  and  mall-order  pornography  and 
determined  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  stakes  in  this  battle  are  high.  Ptor 
the  peddlers  of  smut  it  means  the  right 
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to  maintain  and  expand  their  markets.  News- 
stands flaunt  magaaines  loaded  with  sug- 
gestive nudity  and  paperback  books  filled 
with  detailed  portrayals  of  illicit  and  ab- 
normal sexual  relations.  To  impressionable 
youths,  this  flood  of  pornography  conveys 
the  notion  that  adultery  and  perversion  are 
acceptable,  that  moral  standards  are  paaai. 

APPEALING  TO  THE  PRURIENT 

The  battle  began  In  earnest  in  1955,  when, 
following  a  KefauVer  Committee  Investiga- 
tion of  the  pornography  racket,  U.S.  clUes 
launched  Intensive  crackdowns  against  ob- 
scenity. But  the  resulting  court  cases  pro- 
duced conflicting  rulings  and  confusion  over 
what  Is  legally  obscene.  Guidelines  were  Im- 
perative If  the  drive  on  obscenity  was  not 
to  collapse. 

In  June  1957  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  supplied  those  guidelines — 
most  Important,  an  explicit  deflnltlon  of 
obscenity.  Known  as  the  Roth  ruling,  it  af- 
firmed convictions  of  Samuel  Roth  of  New 
York  and  David  S.  Alberts  of  California,  both 
possessors  of  long  records  as  pornography 
distributors.  Writing  the  historic  opinion 
for  the  majority  of  the  Court,  Justice  Wil- 
liam  J.  Brennan  declared: 

"Implicit  in  the  history  of  the  Plrsit 
Amendment  is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  Importance. 
We  hold  that  obscenity  Is  not  within  the 
area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 
press."  The  ruling  then  proceeded  to  this 
definition:  "Obscene  material  .  .  .  deals  with 
sex  in  a  manner  appealing  to  prurient  Inter- 
est." The  test  should  be  "whether  to  the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary  com- 
mimity  standards,  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  material  taken  as  a  whole"  makes  such  a 
prurient  appeal. 

Champions  of  decency  hoped  that  the  new 
decUlon  would  clarify  the  Issues  in  obscenity 
cases  once  and  for  all.  Among  them  was 
Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr.,  a  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
attorney  who.  In  19£6,  founded  CiUzens  for 
Decent  Literature.  Keating  recognized  that 
the  Roth  ruling,  along  with  the  state  and 
local  laws  it  guarded,  could  serve  as  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  attack  on  commercialized 
filth. 

Lawyers  who  defended  pornography  deal- 
ers, however.  Immediately  denounced  the 
Roth  decision  as  "vague  and  unworkable." 
And,  apart  from  the  Roth  nUlng,  other  prob- 
lems were  apparent.  A  bookseller  In  Detroit, 
for  example,  had  sold  a  paperback  novel  to 
a  detective.  He  was  convicted  of  violating  a 
Michigan  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions containing  materials  Injurious  to 
youth.  Then  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  state  law.  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  law's  effect  was  "to  reduce  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  Michigan  to  reading  only  what  Is 
fit  for  children."  This  decision  made  It  clear 
that  laws  covering  the  sale  of  materials  ob- 
jectionable for  children  must  not  be  applied 
to  the  public  In  general. 

Another  case.  Manual  Enterprises,  Inc.  vs. 
Day,  which  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1962.  Ulustrated  a  pitfall  of  improper  pro- 
cedure. In  this  case,  three  members  of  the 
Court  stated  that  the  Postmaster  General 
should  not  seize  material  and  require  the 
vendor,  through  an  Injunctive  action  to 
prove  his  right  to  distribute  it.  Thus,  "prior 
restraint" — censorship  before  distribution  or 
sale — by  the  Postmaster  General  was  a  major 
factOT  In  this  reversal  of  a  lower-court  judg- 
ment. 

LEASNtNO    THE    PrTTALLS 

Keating  was  not  disheartened  by  such  de- 
cisions. The  trouble,  he  saw,  was  that  the 
smut  dealers  were  often  represented  by  wily 
specialists  In  obscenity  law  who  were  ready 
and  willing  to  pull  every  legal  trick  In  the 
book  to  defend  their  clients.  On  the  other 
side  were  police  chiefs  and  district  attorneys 
with  heavy  case  loads  and  limited,  sometimes 
inexperienced  staffs. 
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Keating  now  began  an  intensive  study  of 
the  legal  pitfalls,  to  help  representatives  of 
the  public  to  compete.  He  talked  with  police 
officials  and  public  prosecutors  and  exam- 
ined the  obscenity  statutes  In  the  60  states 
During  his  researches,  he  met  James  j 
Clancy,  a  deputy  district  attorney  m  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  who  had  been  highly  successful 
In  preparing  obscenity  cases  for  prosecution. 
Both  men  saw  that  obscenity  laws  varied 
from  state  to  state.  Some  of  these  statutes 
needed  updating,  others  rephrasing  to  bring 
them  Into  line  with  the  Roth  ruling.  Citizens 
for  Decent  Literature  started  an  educational 
campaign  for  the  revision  and  strengthening 
of  these  laws. 

Next,  Keating  and  Clancy  offered  tlielr 
knowledge  and  experience  to  any  prosecutor 
who  wanted  It.  Today  Keating  spends  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  his  time  helping  to  pre- 
pare briefs  and  advising  prosecutors  on  de- 
tails of  obscenity  statutes.  Clancy's  CDL 
work  became  so  demanding  that  he  Joined 
the  national  staff  as  full-time  legal  counsel. 
The  two  men  have  filed  amicus  curiae  (friend 
of  the  court)  briefs  to  assist  prosecutions  In 
a  number  of  obscenity  cases. 

Another  strong  arm  Is  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  Because  of  the  big  Increase  In 
obscenity  cases  In  recent  years,  the  depart- 
ment's general-crime  division  has  established 
a  staff  of  legal  experts  responsible  for  dealing 
with  pornography  In  the  mail  and  in  Inter- 
state commerce.  Two  specialists  In  this  field, 
Edward  J.  Pesce  and  Theodore  Klelnman,  are 
assigned  full-time  to  the  work.  They  help 
federal  district  attorneys  follow  correct 
procedures. 

sHnrriNG  the  balance 
Through  such  efforts,  the  balance  of  power 
is  now  shifting  in  the  legal  fight  against 
obscenity.  Since  the  Soth  decision,  scores  of 
convictions  In  obscenity  cases,  obtained  In 
state  and  federal  courts,  have  not  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Records 
also  disclose  that  from  June  1957  to  June 
1965  the  highest  court  ha;  denied  review  In 
22  crminal  convictions  for  obscenity-law  vio- 
lations. 

While  these  signs  are  encouraging,  some 
court  decisions  are  alarming — as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  1963  ruling  by  Judge  J.  Irwin  Shapiro 
In  the  trial  court  of  Queens  County.  N.Y. 
The  ofllclals  of  a  news-dlstrlbuting  company 
had  been  arrested  on  charges  of  selling  books 
alleged  by  the  district  attorney  to  be  obscene. 
Judge  Shapiro  admitted  In  his  ruling  thst 
"fully  90  percent  of  each  book  is  filled  with 
lurid  descriptions  of  sexual  activities.  In  suf- 
ficient detail  to  act  as  an  erotic  stimulus  to 
those  so  Inclined,"  and  then  dismissed  the 
defendants  with  this  astonishing  dictum: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  court  these  books 
are  unvarnished  trash,  but  novels  and  stories 
of  no  literary  merit  have  a  place  In  our  so- 
ciety. There  are  those  who,  because  of  lack 
of  education,  the  meanness  of  their  social 
existence,  or  mental  insufficiency,  cannot 
cope  with  anything  better."  Shapiro's  ruling 
prompted  Life  magazine  to  ask  editorially, 
"Is  any  book  legally  obscene  anymore?"  me 
case  Is  currently  on  appeal. 

More  ominoiis  still  was  the  thinking  of 
two  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices  In  voting 
to  reverse  two  Florida  clvU-proceedlngs  deci- 
sions which  found  the  books  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  Pleasure  Was  My  Business  to  be  obscene. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  these  Judgments 
In  June  1964  by  a  close  5-4  verdict,  with  con- 
curring votes  cast  by  Jtistlces  Hugo  Black  and 
William  O.  Douglas.  In  their  opinion,  the 
Roth  test  was  unconstitutional.  Both  Black 
and  Douglas  hold  that  freedom-of-press 
guarantees  forbid  restraint  on  what  may  be 
published. 

Fortunately,  this  is  a  minority  view  among 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  To  date,  the  Court 
has  never  ruled  in  favor  of  pornography  or 
obscenity  per  se.  In  a  recent  decision,  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  underscored  the  respon- 
sibilities that  officials  and  citizens  must  face: 
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"Cotirta  are  often  preoented  with  pro- 
cedurally bad  cases,  and  In  dealing  with 
tbem  appear  to  be  acquiescing  in  the  dis- 
semination of  obscenity.  But  if  cases  were 
well  prepared  with  the  appropriate  concern 
lor  constitutional  safeguards,  courts  would 
not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
obscenity." 

MEETING   THE    CHALLENGE 

This  Challenge  can  be  met  if  a  three-point 
program  is  followed: 

1.  Police  and  prosecutors  must  study  ob- 
scenity laws  and  know  the  proper  procedures 
to  enforce  them.  If  prosecutors  are  inex- 
perienced In  handling  pornography  cases, 
ihey  should  secure  the  aid  of  veteran  legal 
fighters  of  the  racket.  District  attorneys 
shjuld  concentrate  en  prosecuting  the  worst 
smut  peddlers  In  their  areas,  attacking  the 
sale  of  filth  so  offensive  that  Its  meaning  and 
menace  are  self-evident. 

Laws  and  ordinances  should,  if  necessary, 
be  revised  so  that  their  wording  Is  consistent 
with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  Roth  case.  State  legislatures  and  munl- 
dpal  councils  should  keep  in  mind  these 
principles: 

(a)  Prior  censorship  (before  distribution, 
showing  or  sale)  has  been  practically  out- 
lawed by  the  courts. 

(b)  Nudity  and  obscenity  are  not  synony- 
mous: the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  show- 
ing of  nudity,  and  the  Intent  to  arouse 
prurient  Interest,  determine  the  offense. 

(c)  District  attorneys  should  draw  on  a 
federal  law  enacted  In  1958,  which  allows 
prosecution  of  pornography  purveyors  not 
only  in  the  locality  where  they  maU  their 
filth  but  also  where  It  is  delivered.  This  law 
Is  proving  a  powerful  weapon. 

2.  Try  all  obscenity  cases  in  a  criminal 
court,  before  a  jury.  The  criminal  court,  with 
Jury,  Is  the  forum  that  assures  the  greatest 
chance  of  success,  for  the  12  person  jury, 
drawn  from  the  local  community,  can  best 
assess  offending  materials  on  the  basis  of 
known  "community  standards."  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  has  declared:  "It  is  my  belief 
that  when  the  court  said  in  Roth  that  ob- 
scenity Is  to  be  defined  by  reference  to  'com- 
muntly  standards'  it  meant  community 
standards — not  a  national  standard,  as  Is 
sometimes  argued." 

Appellate  courts  are  reluctant  to  overturn 
verdicts  of  Juries  in  criminal  trials  that  are 
properly  conducted.  In  some  states,  however, 
the  prosecuUon  does  not  have  the  right  to 
a  Jury  trial  if  the  defendant  waives  It.  The 
Uw  should  be  changed  to  give  the  prosecu- 
Uon this  right  In  all  criminal  oases. 

3.  The  public  must  strengthen  and  use 
nery  legal  means  to  fight  obscenity.  "The 
main  reason  obscenity  laws  are  not  enforced  " 
says  Keating,  "U  pubUc  apathy."  Citizens  in 
any  community  can  organize  to  battle  the 
traffic  in  filth.  They  should  be  widely  repre- 
sentative of  all  churches,  of  parent -teacher 
aasoclatlons,  women's  clubs,  civic  clubs,  busi- 
ness and  labor  organizations.  These  citizen 
groups  should  study  the  news  stands  and 
bookstores  and  file  complaints  with  public 
prosecutors  when  material  appears  to  vlo- 
We  obscenity  laws.  In  addition,  they  should 
Mcome  familiar  with  the  laws  that  control 
ooBcenity.  demand  revisions  where  necessary, 
and  Insist  upon  enforcement. 

Here  Is  a  crusade  against  a  rising  evil  which 
au  of  us— with  our  courts— should  pitch  Into 
and  wlnl 


CUBAN  CONTRraunONS  IN  MIAMI 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
read  a  very  interesting  editorial  In  a 
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Miami    Spanish    language    newspaper, 
Dlarlo  Las  Americas  of  June  22, 1969. 

Dlarlo  Las  Americas  serves  our  Cuban 
community  well.  In  an  age  when  com- 
munication is  the  key  to  imderstandlng, 
cooperation,  and  friendship,  this  news- 
paper bridges  the  gap  between  both 
Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking 
citizens  in  the  Miami  community. 

The  Cubans  have  made  great  strides  in 
the  cultural,  civic,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional spheres  of  Miami  life.  They  have 
overcome  the  barriers  of  varying  customs, 
mores,  and  language  to  augment  the 
number  of  Miami  professionals.  Cubans 
and  Latins  can  be  counted  among  the 
doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  private 
businessmen  of  the  community. 

Cuban  students  have  also  made  ad- 
vances in  and  contributions  to  our  cul- 
ture and  have  received  many  awards  for 
excellence  in  numerous  academic  and 
sports  fields. 

The  courage  shown  by  Cuban  refugees 
who  had  to  leave  all  of  their  worldly 
possessions  in  Cuba  In  their  quest  for 
freedom  must  be  admired.  The  fortitude 
they  have  shown  in  the  face  of  the  ob- 
stacles of  living,  working,  and  adapting 
to  a  foreign  culture  is  just  as  commend- 
able. We  In  Miami  are  proud  of  the 
Cubans  in  our  midst,  proud  of  the  cour- 
age they  showed  in  coming  to  America, 
proud  of  the  contribution  they  have  made 
to  our  community,  and  proud  that  such 
courageous  and  energetic  people  chose 
to  live  in  our  city. 

I  would  now  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  editorial 
comments : 

Undoubtedly  those  who  do  not  live  here 
and  visit  Miami  frequently  are  the  ones  who 
notice  more  what  the  contribution  of  the 
Cubans  In  the  cultural,  spiritual,  civic  and 
economic  aspects  represents  in  benefits  for 
the  growth  of  this  great  Florldlan  city. 

Of  course,  those  who  live  here  can  also 
notice  all  that  which  the  many  thousands  of 
Cuban  families  have  brought  in  favor  of 
Miami,  though  for  obvious  reasons  of  seeing 
it  every  day,  the  differences  are  not  seen  with 
the  same  clearness  as  by  thoee  who  periodi- 
cally or  from  time  to  time  visit  the  city. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  extraordi- 
narily difficult  conditions,  unprecedented  In 
the  history  of  the  Americas,  In  which  the 
Cubans  arrive  to  the  United  States,  It  U 
mandatory  to  acknowledge  the  great  merit 
they  have  in  achieving  progress,  in  the  midst 
of  great  sacrifices,  until  getting  to  constitute, 
as  in  fact  they  do,  a  powerful  cultural,  civic, 
and  economic  group  for  the  American  com- 
munities where  they  live,  especially  in  the 
Miami  metropolitan  area. 

If  there  did  not  exist  a  cultured  intel- 
lectual capacity,  vocation  for  work,  and 
honesty  to  perform  It.  as  well  as  if  there  did 
not  exist  spiritual  strength,  the  Cubans 
would  not  have  been  able  to  be  elements  to 
whom  can  be  assigned,  with  enough  reason, 
a  high  percentage  of  the  progresses  of  this 
Miami  area  In  the  last  few  years. 

Not  only  the  Cubans,  but  also  the  Latin 
Americans  In  general  who  live  In  the  United 
States  and  eepeclaUy  In  South  Florida,  feel 
pride  and  satisfaction  over  what  this  com- 
munity has  done,  giving  thereby  testimony 
of  Its  positive  virtues,  testimony  which  in- 
cludes, undoubtedly,  a  condemnation  for 
commimist  imperialism  that  forced  them  to 
leave  their  country.  "Hiose  who  came  were 
not  parasites,  but  persons  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding imder  difficult  material  and  spiritual 
clrctmastances.  The  latter  because  no  Cuban 
forgets  the  tragedy  of  his  homeland. 

In  Cuba  there  is  still  a  gigantic  number 
of  persons  who  would  lUte  to  leave  the  com- 
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munlst  Inferno  and  who,  in  general,  have 
the  same  attributes  of  their  countrymen  in 
exile.  And  those  cubans  in  the  island — for 
patriotism — do  not  cooperate  with  the  com- 
munist regime,  and  because  of  this  the  sugar 
crop  Is  extremely  low  though  the  regime  has 
made  deepterate  efforts  to  improve  It. 

The  Federal  and  local  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  American  cooimunlty  in  general  have 
proof — and  they  acknowledge  It  In  different 
ways — of  how  much  the  hard-working  and 
cultured  commimlty  of  Cuban  exiles  rep- 
resents for  the  prestige  and  prosperity  of 
Miami. 


SAN  ANTONIO  IS  MAKING  GREAT 
STRIDES  AS  MEDICAL  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL CENTER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  is  a  metropolitan  area  in 
America  which  is  making  greater  strides 
today  in  fields  of  medicine  and  education 
than  is  to  be  found  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Three  bills  passed  by  the  61st  Texas 
Legislature  promise  to  make  San  Antonio 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  educational 
centers. 

Three  new  institutions  have  been  au- 
thorized for  San  Antonio — a  school  of 
clinical  nursing,  a  dental  school,  and  a 
4-year  university,  all  to  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  University  of  Texas  system. 

The  University  of  Texas  Dental  School 
represents  the  first  such  school  approved 
in  Texas  since  1905.  Authored  by  Repre- 
sentative Guy  Floyd  in  the  house  and 
Senator  Joe  Bemal  in  the  Texas  Senate, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  enrollment  of  up 
to  150  first-year  students.  It  will  also 
offer  training  for  dental  hyglenists  and 
dental  assistants.  The  cost  for  construc- 
tion is  estimated  at  $15  million. 

The  dental  school  will  be  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  new  University  of  Texsis 
Medical  School  on  the  100-acre  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  site  In  northwest  San 
Antonio  at  the  South  Texas  Medical  Cen- 
ter. TTiis  land  was  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  system  by  the  San  An- 
tonio Medical  Foundation.  Medical 
School  Dean  F.  C.  Pannlll  recently  pre- 
dicted that  the  first  class  mav  begin  as 
early  as  the  fall  term  of  1970,  using  class- 
room and  laboratory  space  available  in 
the  medical  school  and  the  Bexar  County 
teaching  hospitals. 

The  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Clinical  Nursing  will  be  located  in  the 
same  area  as  the  medical  and  dental 
schools.  The  new  Bexar  County  Hospital, 
which  tidjoins  the  medical  school,  will 
provide  facilities  and  services  for  the 
nursing  school  at  no  cost  to  the  State. 
While  the  school  is  being  established, 
students  may  take  the  prerequisite  liberal 
arts  courses  required  for  their  nursing 
degrees. 

Acting  on  the  fact  that  San  Antonio  is 
the  only  major  metropolitan  area  in 
Texas  without  a  4-year,  State-supported 
university,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  was  signed 
in  June  by  Gov.  Preston  Smlth,^ 

This  new  university,  unlike  any  other 
school  in  Texas  since  1923,  will  have  to 
start  from  the  ground  up.  For  that  rea- 
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son.  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  An- 
tonio will  be^in  mcxlestly,  perhaps  start- 
ing in  1972  or  1973  with  one  or  two  build- 
4ngs  and  4,000  students.  Expansion  will 
be  gradual. 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Rans(»n,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Texas  system,  has  noted 
that  the  new  vuilverslty  at  San  Antonio 
will  offer  the  system  the  first  opportunity 
for  a  "cwnplete  university."  He  added  in 
a  recent  newspaper  interview  that  the 
school  should  be  distinctive,  perhaps 
looking  southward  to  Latin  America  for 
its  programs.  He  said  the  school  will  also 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
area  of  bilingual  education. 

The  coordinating  board  of  the  Texas 
^college  and  university  system  has  placed 
a  $29.7  million  price  tag  on  the  institu- 
tion. Currently,  the  search  is  imderway 
to  find  the  appropriate  site  for  San  An- 
tonio's new  academic  institution. 


AH  ADDRESS  ON  UNIVERSITY  STD- 
IMWTS  BY  JOHN  A.  SCOTT,  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER.  LAFAYETTE. 
IND.,  JOURNAL-COURIER,  SOUTH 
BEND  ROTARY  CLUB,  JUNE  18.  1969 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEIMAS 

aw  nrDiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distingxiished  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  is  John  A.  Scott,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lafayette  Journal- 
Courier  and  former  mayor  of  the  city  of 
South  Bend. 

On  June  18,  1969,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  able  to  hear  Mr.  Scott  deliver  a 
most  impressive  address  on  the  subject 
of  some  of  the  problems  facing  American 
universities  today.  This  address,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  South  Bend  Rotary 
Club,  follows: 

Address  by  John   A.   Scott 

We  have  recently  passed  through  a  period 
of  national  bereavement  because  we  lest  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  It  Is  not  only  because  he 
was  universally  loved  that  we  miss  him.  He 
represented  values  that  seem  to  have  slipped 
away  with  him.  Values  like  serenity,  the 
quietness  of  power,  unity,  and  the  people's 
love  for  their  leader.  He  bridged  the  genera- 
tion gap  as  though  it  were  a  9-lron  shot,  and 
be  seemed  to  make  life  restf til. 

Now  we  are  beset  with  anxieties  and  colli- 
sions. Confronted  with  a  tempest  all  around 
us,  we  seem  persistently  to  overreact  to  o\it 
frustrations. 

No  place,  it  seems  to  me,  are  we  overreact- 
ing more  than  on  the  campuses  of  America. 
I  am  not  referring  to  police  activity  at  this 
point,  although  this.  In  my  opinion,  soon  may 
become  an  area  of  grievous  concern. 

I  am  referring  here  to  public  reaction  as 
expressed  through  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  state  government. 

Here  In  Indiana  we  have  a  fascinating  ex- 
ample of  the  management  of  turmoil  on  the 
campus. 

At  Purdue  University,  a  conservative  school 
by  almost  all  standards,  we  bad  a  protest 
movement  which  in  the  first  semester  failed 
to  attract  enough  students  to  stage  anything 
more  than  a  caricature  of  camptjs  unrest. 

Then,  after  the  General  Assembly  cut  the 
university  budgets  and  forced  a  substantial 
Increase  In  Pxu-due  tuitions,  the  movement 
erupted  Into  demonstrations  and  finally  Into 
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a  sit-in  at  the  Memorial  Union.  229  students 
were  arrested,  suspended  for  the  summer  and 
put  on  probation  for  next  fall.  Their  cases  are 
still  pending  in  court  and  their  families  have 
been  put  to  great  expense  in  terms  of  ball 
bond,  transportation  for  court  appearances 
and  legal  costs. 

It  is  amusing  for  some  to  say  that  they 
g^t  exactly  what  they  asked  for,  except 
that  the  ones  who  were  guilty,  the  leaders  of 
the  demonstrations,  evaporated  as  though 
they  had  fallen  through  trap  doors  Just  at 
the  point  of  confrontation.  The  ones  who 
were  arrested  were  largely  adventurous  kids 
who  found  some  kind  of  exhilaration  in  the 
cause  or  an  aphrodisiac  In  the  cloister  at  the 
Union  BuUdlng.  While  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  are  now  stirring  the  pot  on  some 
.  other  stove,  these  kids  are  taking  the  rap. 
They  are  getting  an  overdose  of  "Justice"  on 
behalf  of  the  rebels  who  lured  them  into  the 
dissent  with  an  attractive  target.  What  we 
are  doing  to  these  students  is  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  how  to  aUenate  the  mod- 
erates. 

And  the  paradox  of  the  alienation  Is  that 
these  adventurous  kids  really  did  have  a 
cause. 

It  was  discussed  by  the  founding  fathers 
when  they  considered  the  first  constitution 
for  Indiana.  One  portion  of  it  said  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit  to  provide  a 
general  system  of  education,  ascending  from 
township  schools  to  a  state  university, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally 
open  to  all." 

The  present  state  administration  gives  ex- 
cellent speeches  on  the  Constitution,  but  In- 
stead of  implementing  the  original  idea  of 
free  education,  the  government  has  made 
higher  education  more  costly.  So  there  Is  a 
cause. 

It  is  true  that  some  zealots  or  revolution- 
aries have  tried  to  twist  the  cause  toward 
anarchlal  goals,  but  the  logic  of  the  dissent 
persists,  and  the  tuition  increase  has  dis- 
mayed a  lot  more  than  the  professional 
rebels. 

Many  observers,  Including  me,  were  dls- 
giisted  with  the  human  litter  In  the  union 
building,  and  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
scene  was  conspicuously  disgusting.  But  to 
Judge  Purdue  by  these  characters  would  be 
like  Judging  South  Bend  by  the  number  of 
its  muggings  and  assault  cases. 

Those  people  who  cop  out  now  on  educa- 
tion are  more  guilty  of  overreaction  than  the 
kids  they  condemn.  Because  they  won't  be 
tightening  their  purse  strings  on  the  of- 
fenders: they  will  be  damaging  the  very  kids 
who  themselves  are  disgusted  with  the  sit- 
in.  It  is  a  paradox  of  the  present  campus 
that  the  innocent  suffer  more  than  the 
giUlty.  The  20.000  moderates  will  take  the 
beating  for  the  outrages  of  some  spoiled 
punks,  the  product  of  affluent.  Indulgent 
parents  who  have  given  their  progeny  all  the 
material  things  of  life  and  very  little  under- 
standing of  values  and  virtues.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  are  treasonable  conspirators, 
but  most  of  them  are  naive  idealists. 

Another  simple  notion  that  is  kicked 
around  by  the  general  public  is  the  thesis 
that  campus  problems  are  due  to  gutless 
university  presidents.  "They  need  to  smack 
those  kids  down,  show  some  backbone",  roar 
the  critics  over  cocktails  in  the  Caribbean. 
Spinelessness  is  not  the  problem.  It  would 
be  no  trick  at  all  to  win  a  war  on  the  campus. 
The  poUce  and  even  the  national  guard  are 
only  a  phone  call  away,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about,  the  power  of  the  state  to  take 
over  the  universities.  Where  courage  Is  re- 
quired Is  in  solving  the  problem  without 
force,  or,  at  most,  with  a  mlnlmiun  applica- 
tion of  force.  The  reluctance  of  university 
presidents  who  militarize  the  campuses  and 
lock  up  the  dissidents  has  little  to  do  with 
their  personal  fortitude:  they  are  engaged  In 
a  much  more  heroic  effort,  namely  that  of 
preserving  the  free  imlverslty. 


And  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
protest  movement  has  accelerated  some  re- 
forms  that  we  should  ^plaud  with  vigor 
Complacent  administrators  have  been  stirred 
into  action  revising  procedures,  examining 
curricula.  Justifying  their  bookkeeping 
checking  faculties  more  carefully  and  gen- 
erally working  harder.  The  spotlight  has 
been  focused  on  a  lot  of  administrators  who 
are  Inept,  lazy,  self-important  and  ineB- 
dent.  And  moderate  student  leadership  has 
been  stirred  as  a  wholesome  antithesis  to  the 
demagoguery  that  has  soiled  the  Alma  Mater 

The  old  ideals  are  adequate  if  they  can  be 
preserved.  And  the  place  to  preserve  them  Is 
in  the  free  university.  Those  who  would  at 
this  critical  junction  try  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms  of  the  present  sickness  by  starving  the 
unlveislty  will  only  be  Joining  the  ranks  of 
those  they  loathe  most:  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom who  would  destroy  the  educational  sys- 
tem. 

It  la  the  right  of  each  new  generation  of 
youth  to  discover  it's  own  "thing"  and  believe 
they  discovered  It.  As  they  mature,  they  come 
to  reaUze  that  they  merely  re-dlseovered  old 
truths  shaped  In  new  life  styles.  One  truth 
Is  that  force  begets  force  and  violence  begets 
violence. 

Here,  I  think  Is  the  danger  to  us  all  in  this 
year  of  convulsion  on  the  campus.  If  students 
ignore  the  established  agencies  for  adjudicat- 
ing grievences  and  resort  to  force,  then  there 
exists  the  ix>tectlal  for  counterforce  of  much 
greater  magnitude.  The  direction  of  society 
then  shifts  from  left  to  right  and  the  mod- 
erate  balance  of  the  free  culture  is  shad- 
owed by  a  new  peril  which  represents  some 
form  of  democratic  fascism. 

This  is  why  the  young  new  left  tempers 
not  just  with  the  system  but  with  the  po- 
tential for  their  own  captivity.  While  it  is 
now  a  platitude  that  freedom  must  be  ac- 
companied by  responsibility,  there  is  a  new 
urgency  and  vehemence  in  that  stetement 
when  every  measure  of  public  opinion  indi- 
cates that  the  new  left  is  inviting  the  meth- 
ods of  despotism. 

This  unhappy  potential  ultimately  may 
prove  a  point  that  seems  so  elementary  as  to 
be  demonstrable  already  in  some  portions  of 
the  nation.  Violence  begets  violence,  and  the 
more  the  destructive  activism  from  the  Left, 
the  more  likely  will  be  more  demand  for  re- 
pression from  the  Right.  While  we  may  be 
so  big  as  a  country  that  a  police  state  is  un- 
thinkable, it  is  not  unthinkable  that  we  may 
have  enclaves  of  provincial  police  control.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  watch  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  next  fall  to  see  whether  the 
cynical  process  of  radicalism  versus  law  and 
order  produces  a  municipal  rigidity  that  ends 
up  in  an  absolute  disciplined  community. 
Because  both  sides  feed  on  each  other.  The 
more  violence  from  the  Left,  the  more  sup- 
pression from  the  Right;  the  more  suppres- 
sion from  the  Right,  the  more  attrition  of 
the  Moderates  as  they  Join  the  Left  in  a  sym- 
pathy movement.  The  wiimer  is  easy  to  pick. 
It  will  be  law  and  order,  but  the  price  for 
everybody  may  be  extravagantly  xmcomfort- 
able. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Well,  I'm  not  sure 
what  the  question  is.  But  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain. The  moderates  aren't  winning.  While 
we  can  comfort  ourselves  in  the  statistic  that 
only  9%  of  the  students  are  "antl-esteblish- 
ment,"  last  year  at  this  time  the  figure  was 

One  thing  we  certainly  need  to  do  Is  to 
start  communicating  and  stop  giving  lip- 
service  from  sanctuary  to  the  counter-mili- 
tants. We  need  to  encourage  campus  leaders 
who  want  to  reform  the  institution  without 
burning  It  up.  Next  fall  when  school  begins, 
take  a  campus  leader  to  dinner.  See  if  he  can 
use  you  as  a  friend.  He  represents  the  bright- 
est college  generation  we  ever  produced  and 
if  you  want  him  to  preserve  the  values  you 
think  should  endure,  you'd  better  be  able  to 
talk  with  him.  And  listen  to  him. 


My  8,  1969  I  July  8,  1969 


SDS  AND  THE  NEW  LEFT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
inlttee  on  April  17. 

A  portion  of  his  testimony  dwelt  on  the 
New  Left  movement,  its  finances,  inter- 
locking membership  with  other  groups, 
and  its  threat  to  our  country. 

I  include  that  portion  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
testimony  relating  to  the  New  Left  move- 
ment, being  pages  522  to  532  of  part  1  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  hear- 
ings: 

INTEXNAL    SECTTRITY    WORK 

Mr.  HoovEB.  In  discussing  our  field  Investi- 
gative work,  I  will  first  turn  to  our  wiie- 
tpread  and  Important  Internal  security  work 
vblch  during  the  past  year  has  been  high- 
lighted by  stepped -up  activities  of  the  New 
Left  movement,  continuing  antiwar  activity, 
Tsrious  kinds  of  demonstrations,  and  the 
proliferation  of  mass  membership  organiza- 
tions, such  as  certain  militant  black  na- 
tionalist groups,  whose  programs  have  the 
effect  of  undermining  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

NEW    LEFT    MOVEMENT 

During  1968,  the  New  Left  movement  In 
the  United  States  continued  to  reveal  itself 
as  a  firmly  established  subversive  force  dedi- 
cated to  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
traditional  democratic  values  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government.  This  movement 
represents  the  militant,  nihilistic  and 
anarchistic  forces  which  have  become  en- 
trenched, for  the  most  part,  on  college 
campuses  and  which  threaten  the  orderly 
process  of  education  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
more  determined  effort  to  destroy  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  structures. 

The  discontent  expressed  by  the  movement 
In  this  country  Is  also  found  In  other  coun- 
tries. As  a  result,  the  New  Left  movement  Is  a 
new  specter  haunting  the  Western  World.  It 
Is  a  movement  that  Is  united  to  some  degree 
by  common  Issues,  such  as  the  Vietnam  war, 
civil  rights  matters,  so-called  capitalist  cor- 
ruption, and  a  so-called  archaic  university 
system. 

FINANCES 

New  Left  funds  are  generally  obtained 
from  contributions,  dues,  sales  of  literature, 
benefits,  advertisements,  and  its  publications 
and  fund  drives.  The  main  sources  of  revenue 
are  contributions,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  60  percent  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  funds,  for  example, 
come  from  this  source. 

Although  the  majority  of  gifts  are  In  the 
110  to  $S0  range,  wealthy  benefactors  who 
have  acquired  their  fortunes  In  the  United 
States  have  contributed  substantial  amounts 
In  support  of  the  New  Left  movement  and  In 
support  of  the  activities  of  the  SDS  In  par- 
ticular. Included  among  these,  for  example, 
&re  a  Cleveland  industrialist  who  has  long 
been  a  Soviet  apologist;  the  wife  of  an  at- 
torney In  Chicago  who  Is  a  millionaire;  an 
heiress  In  the  New  England  area  who  is 
married  to  an  Individual  prominent  In  the 
academic  community  who  has  been  active 
la  New  Left  activities;  and  a  wealthy  New 
York  lecturer  and  writer  who  for  years  has 
been  linked  to  more  than  a  score  of  Com- 
munist-front organizations  and  has  contrib- 
uted liberaUy  to  many  of  them.  These  In- 
•llvlduals  alcme  have  contributed  more  than 
»100,OOO  in  support  of  New  Left  activities. 

The  New  Left  has  also  received  money 
from  several  foundations.  A  very  prominent 
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foundation  In  New  York,  for  example,  has 
contributed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  from  1961  to  1968  to  various 
Individuals  and  groups,  most  of  which  have 
been  Identified  as  either  present  or  past 
members  or  sympathizers  of  the  Communist 
Party — U5.A.  or  New  Left  movement. 

Demonstrations  are  frequently  financed  by 
fundralslng  and  collections.  For  example 
more  than  $26,000  was  collected  from  par- 
ticipants and  spectators  by  the  organizing 
committee  during  the  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon In  1967.  The  organizing  committee  raised 
$10,000  from  the  sale  of  buttons  during  an 
anti-Vietnam  war  demonstration  early  in 
1967  in  New  York  City. 

Funds  for  antldraft  activity  by  the  New 
Left  also  have  been  supplied  by  organizations 
such  as  that  known  as  Resist,  located  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  This  group  was  formed  in 
1967  by  approximately  300  professors,  writ- 
ers, ministers,  and  others  who  signed  a  state- 
ment pledging  to  raise  funds  to  aid  youths 
who  resist  the  draft  and  denounce  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Communist  Party-U.S.A.  leaders  have  re- 
cently urged  party  members  to  give  time 
and  money  to  "New  Left  demonstrations  and 
causes." 

Much  of  the  nationwide  travel  engaged  in 
by  prominent  New  Left  leaders  is  paid  for 
by  honorariums  paid  to  them,  generally  out 
of  student  funds,  for  their  guest  speaker 
appearances  on  college  campuses. 

STUDENTS  FOH  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY    (SDS) 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement  In 
the  United  States  is  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  an  organization  which 
became  well  known  In  1968  for  its  disruptive 
tactics  at  a  number  of  universities  in  this 
country,  the  main  one  being  Columbia  Uni- 
versity In  New  York  City.  And  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
have  their  way,  they  will  attempt  to  create 
chaos  on  many  more  campuses.  Their  desire 
is  to  let  the  "Columbia  Spirit"  prevail. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
advocates,  in  the  terminology  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  Its  leaders  and  members, 
revolutionary  communism.  Along  this  line, 
at  the  organization's  1968  national  conven- 
tion, two  of  the  newly  elected  national  offi- 
cers publicly  identified  themselves  as  Com- 
munists "with  a  small  c,"  as  many  New  Left 
adherents  do  to  signify  that  while  they  are 
Communists  they  are  a  brand  apart  from 
those  in  the  old-line  Communist  movement. 

While  the  distinction  may  seem  important 
to  them,  it  Is  irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
icans because  the  basic  objective  of  both 
New  Left  and  old-line  Communists  and  their 
adherents  in  our  society  is  to  completely 
destroy  our  form  of  government. 

The  mlUUnt  mood  of  the  1968  national 
convention  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  was  obvious  from  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  the  suggestions  made  at  its 
various  workshops.  For  example,  at  a  work- 
shop dealing  with  sabotage  and  explosives, 
the  participants  discussed  such  things  as 
disrupting  selective  service  and  police  fa- 
cilities dxurlng  riots;  mailing  letters  dipped 
in  combustible  materials;  flushing  "bird 
bombs"  in  toilets  to  destroy  plumbing;  us- 
ing sharp,  tripod-shaped  Instruments  to 
halt  vehicles;  Jamming  radio  equipment; 
firing  Molotov  cocktails  from  a  shotgun; 
using  electronic  firing  devices;  and  inserting 
"thermite  bombs"  In  manholes  to  destroy 
communications. 

The  same  militant  mood  was  evident  in 
suggestions  made  for  a  proposed  pamphlet 
by  participants  in  a  workshop  on  self-de- 
fense and  Internal  security.  Suggested  ar- 
ticles Included  starting  rifle  and  karate 
clubs;  Infiltrating  right-wing  organizations; 
starting  rogues'  galleries  of  poUce  officers 
and  spotting  plalnclothesmen  by  observing 
them  as  they  testify  in  court. 

The  1968  SDS  convention  also  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  military.  This  resolution 
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created  a  project  for  "OI  organizers"  and 
established  a  coordinating  office  for  the  proj- 
ect In  New  York.  The  project  will  support 
Individuals  who  wish  to  continue  the 
"struggle  against  Imperialism"  by  entering 
the  military  service  In  order  to  "politicize" 
and  organize  those  In  military  service  to  re- 
sist authority.  The  project  U  to  establUh 
"GI  drop-in  centers"  near  military  facilities 
In  order  to  offer  a  political  program  to  aid 
•  servicemen  In  their  organizing  efforts  within 
the  military. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  encotirages 
local  SDS  chapters  to  organize  a  campaign 
to  involve  servicemen  In  social  and  political 
activities;  establish  a  military  counseling 
service;  provide  support  for  deserters;  and 
give  support  through  demonstrations  and 
publicity  to  radicals  within  the  military 
service. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  held 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  over  the  recent  Christ- 
mas holidays  was  highlighted  by  a  power 
play  by  SDS  members  who  are  also  members 
of  the  pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party 
(PLP).  The  struggle  concerned  two  main  is- 
sues. One  was  the  participation  In  proposed 
demonstrations  at  the  time  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Inauguration.  The  resolution  lor  SDS 
support  and  participation  In  the  Inaugural 
demonstrations  was  defeated  and  generally 
regarded  as  a  PLP  victory.  The  PLP  consid- 
ered the  SDS  to  be  unprepared  for  a  con- 
frontation with  authorities  and  also  their 
action  would  endanger  black  revolutionary 
work  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  other  Issue  stemmed  from  the  ad- 
vocacy by  the  PLP  element  for  the  creation 
of  a  broad-based  revolutionary  group  con- 
sisting of  students  and  workers.  While  this 
resolution  was  unsuccessful.  Its  defeat  by  an 
extremely  narrow  margin  was  Indicative  of 
the  PLP's  Increasing  attempt  to  influence  the 
SDS  and  the  student  New  Left. 

An  SDS  National  Council  meeting  was  held 
m  Austin,  Tex.,  from  March  27.  1969,  to 
March  30.  1969.  Michael  Klonsky.  SDS  na- 
tional secretary,  among  other  things  stated, 
"Our  primary  task  is  to  build  a  Marxlst-Lenln 
revolutionary  movement."  The  PLP,  con- 
tinued in  its  bid  to  control  SDS,  however,  was 
unable  to  pass  many  of  its  resolutions.  This 
organization  still  continues  to  wield  con- 
siderable Influence  in  SDS;  however.  It  is  now 
receiving  competition  from  the  Communist 
Party-U.S.A.  and  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance (youth  affiliate  of  the  Trotskylte  Social- 
ist Workers  Party).  The  influence  of  these 
two  groups  In  competition  with  PLP  Is  grow- 
ing in  SDS  circles  and  by  the  time  the  next 
SDS  annual  national  convention  convenes  in 
June  1969,  It  can  be  expected  that  there  vrtll 
be  considerable  dissension  within  SDS  ranks 
as  to  what  course  to  follow. 

It  can  be  fully  expected  that  old-line  Com- 
munist groups  vrtll  make  every  effort  to 
insure  SDS  follows  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine 
for  guidance  in  their  activities  and  building  a 
revolutionary  movement. 

Although  the  PLP  represents  a  minority 
of  the  SDS  members,  it  is  able  to  wield  a 
disproportionate  Infiuence  on  the  national 
office  level  due  to  the  militancy  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  coheslveness  of  Its  Maoist  line. 
The  PLP's  ability  to  seize  upon  situations 
ripe  for  violence  was  certainly  revealed  by 
the  Columbia  University  riots  when  it  at- 
tempted to  guide  the  riot  leadership. 

The  PLP  Is  one  of  several  Communist 
splinter  extremist  groups  formed  during  re- 
cent years  to  enunciate  the  tenets  of  Com- 
munist China  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  ma- 
jority have  been  Ineffectual  paper  organiza- 
tions. The  PLP,  however,  is  one  group  which 
has  emerged  with  a  broad-based  membership 
making  significant  organizational  strides  In 
major  U.S.  cities  and  on  a  number  of  college 
campuses.  It  is  headed  by  such  devoted 
revolutionaries  as  Milton  Rosen,  one-time 
labor  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  New 
York  State,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Com- 
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munlat  Party  for  atremlst  views,  and  Wil- 
liam Kptfio,  who,  following  bis  participation 
In  the  Harlem  race  rlota  of  1964,  waa  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  riot,  conspiracy  to 
advocate  criminal  anarchy,  and  advocating 
criminal  anarchy.  Apropos  of  the  strong  rap- 
port existing  between  the  PLP  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Communist  China,  the 
latter  group  Informed  top-level  PLP  mem- 
bers m  1967  that  It  considers  the  PLP  the 
only  revolutionary  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  party 
in  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  New  Left 
movement  la  a  threat  to  esrtabllshed  law  and 
order  and  to  the  stability  of  our  society. 
Through  It  a  comparative  handful  of  revolu- 
tionaries have  displayed  total  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  millions  of  dedicated  and 
responsible  college  students.  The  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  will  continue  to  be 
at  the  forefront  of  the  organizations  making 
up  the  New  Left  movement  In  talcing  every 
opportunity  to  foment  discord  among  the 
youth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to 
leave  In  a  few  minutes  and  I  wonder  If  I 
may  atk  a  couple  questions? 

Mr.  RooNBY.  Yes,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.' Smtth.  a  couple  years  ago.  I  thought 
we  wferie  told  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  were  about  to  be  put  on  the  Attor- 
ney General's  list. 

Mr.  HoovBR.  They  have  never  been  put  on 
the  Attorney  General's  list. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  they  likely  candidates  to 
be  placed  on  that  Ilst7 

Mr.  HoovKi.  I  do  not  know.  The  Internal 
Security  Division  of  the  Department  would 
determine  that  based  on  all  the  material  we 
have  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  SstrrH.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  HoovKB.  I  now  turn  to  the  antiwar  and 
antldraft  activities. 

ANTTWAK    AND    ANTmSAJT    ACl'lVlTt 

Antiwar  and  antldraft  protests  and  activi- 
ties continued  throughout  1968.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  did  not  see  demonstrations 
by  various  "peace"  groups. 

The  major  antiwar  demonstrations  held 
In  cities  throughout  the  United  States  In 
April  1968  grew  out  of  proposals  made  at  a 
conference  of  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  which 
was  held  In  Chicago,  HI .  In  Jajiuary  1968. 
This  conference  was  attended  by  leading 
young  members  of  the  Communist  Party- 
U.S.A.:  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and  Its 
youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist  AlUance; 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, a  militant  black  natlonallBt  group; 
and  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Nearly  50,000  Individuals  participated  in 
a  New  York  City  demonstraUon.  Many  of  the 
demonstrators  carried  Viet  Cong  flags  and 
photographs  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  "Che"  Gue- 
vara. A  demonstration  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
attracted  some  2,500  Individuals  who  heard 
speakers,  including  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party-U.S.A..  urge  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  approximately  10,000  individuals 
heard  Fred  Halstead.  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  presidential  candidate,  denounce  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

In  May  1968,  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
which  Is  headed  by  David  Delllnger  who  Is 
self-described  as  a  Communist  although  not 
the  Soviet  variety,  and  which  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  various  sixbverslve  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Communist  Party-U.S.A. 
and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  among  its 
members,  planned  Its  Summer  of  Support. 
This  la  a  program  to  establish  coffeehouses 
near  military  Installations  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
military  personnel  and  to  serve  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  "militaristic,  drab,  occasionally 
violent  Army  town  environment."  Some  such 
coffeehouses  have  been  set  up. 
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Rennle  Davis,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Joint  Community  Union,  che  community  ac- 
tion group  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  was  selected  to  head  Summer  of 
Support.  A  letter  Issued  by  the  group  ex- 
plains that  Svimmer  of  Support  Is  a  national 
program  to  support  GI's  and  their  right  to 
come  home.  Sponsors  of  It  include  the  Rev- 
erend James  Bevel,  an  oOlclal  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  who  has 
been  active  In  antiwar  demonstrations;  Mar- 
Ion  Brando,  a  prominent  actor;  the  Reverend 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
convicted  for  a  violation  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act;  and  David  Delllnger. 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  which  Is  controlled 
by  members  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance, 
the  youth  group  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  sponsored  anti-Vietnam  war  demon- 
strations in  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  from  April  4  to  6,  1969.  Many 
antiwar  protest  groups  participated  In  the 
demonstrations  which  had  two  main 
themes — namely,  to  bring  servicemen  home 
from  Vietnam  and  to  achieve  free  speech  for 
servicemen  advocating  antiwar  sentiments. 
The  principal  demonstrations  were  conduct- 
ed In  New  York  City;  Chicago,  HI.;  and  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  At  New  York  City,  30,000 
Individuals  participated  In  a  march  and  rally. 
Among  the  demonstrators  were  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  aoid  Its'  youth  group,  and  Students  for 
a  Etemocratlc  Society  (SD8) .  At  Chicago,  ap- 
proximately 10,000  Individuals  participated 
In  a  march  and  rally.  One  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  rally  was  an  official  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  At  San  Francisco  an 
estimated  10,000  demonstrators  marched 
through  San  Francisco  to  the  Presidio,  a 
military  base.  Several  arrests  were  made  by 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  and 
several  military  policemen  were  Injured  when 
the  marchers  attempted  to  force  their  way 
Into  the  Presidio. 

ACTS   OF   VIOLENCK 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  some 
protest  groups  turn  more  and  more  to  violent 
plans  and  tactics. 

In  December  1967,  Greg  Calvert,  a  national 
representative  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  stated  at  an  SDS  chapter  meet- 
ing In  Oklahoma  that  the  SDS  and  other 
New  Left  groups  were  organizing  and  plan- 
ning efforts  to  disrupt  the  national  "war- 
making  effort"  all  over  the  cotmtry. 

In  January  1968,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"What  Must  We  Do  Now?  .  .  .  An  Argument 
for  Sabotage  As  The  Next  Logical  Step  To- 
ward Obstruction  and  Disruption  of  the  U.S. 
War  Machine,"  was  prepared  In  Canada  and 
copies  were  mailed  from  Toronto.  Canada. 
to  antl-Vletnam  war  groups  In  this  country. 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased radicallzatlon  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment and  \u-ged  the  utilization  of  incendiary 
devices  to  immobilize  local  draft  boards.  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  build- 
ings, other  Government  agencies  and  war 
industries.  Other  acts  of  violence  were  also 
proposed  and  detailed  Instructions  and  dia- 
grams were  contained  In  the  pamphlet  for 
the  construction  of  simple  Incendiary  de- 
vices. The  pamphlet  strongly  emphasized 
the  clandestine  natin^  of  such  violent  ac- 
tivity and  urged  that  only  two  or  three  per- 
sons be  knowledgeable  of  any  action  In  order 
to  preclude  compromise. 

In  September  1968,  within  a  5-day  period 
three  ROTC  establishments  were  sabotaged 
and  a  fourth  threatened  at  diverse  points 
across  the  Nation.  On  September  13,  1968. 
Callahan  Hall,  the  Naval  ROTC  building  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  waa 
damaged  by  explosives  which  caused  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  m  damage.  Two  previous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  firebomb  this  building 
In  1968.  On  September  15,  1968,  several  fire- 
bombs were  thrown  Into  the  ROTC  armory 
at  the  University  of  Delaware  damaging  or 
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destroying  300  military  uniforms  and  public 
address  system  equipment.  On  September  18, 
1968,  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  caused 
extensive  damage  in  Clark  Hall,  the  Naval 
ROTC  building  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington In  Seattle.  Prior  to  this  date  mem- 
bers of  SDS  at  this  university  bad  an- 
nounced the  Naval  ROTC  unit  as  one  of 
their  "targets."  Furthermore,  at  the  scene 
of  the  fire,  Robbie  Stems,  self-described 
SDS  activist,  was  observed  chanting,  "This 
Is  No.  1  and  the  fun  has  Just  begun;  bum 
It  down,  bum  It  down." 

In  Storrs,  Conn.,  a  source  reported  that 
SDS  was  planning  to  blow  up  the  ROTC 
building  on  September  17,  1968,  at  the  UtiI- 
verslty  of  Connecticut;  however,  the  bomb- 
ing attempt  did  not  take  place. 

On  September  29,  1968.  the  local  CIA  of- 
flee  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  bombed.  Ann 
Arbor  Is  the  home  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan where  there  have  been  numerous  New 
Left  activities  In  the  past  several  years.  The 
New  Left  at  the  university,  and  specifically 
SDS,  has  claimed  credit  for  the  bombing  of 
this  CIA  office. 

The  New  Left  by  Innuendo  made  addi- 
tional claims  of  violence  In  September  1968, 
when  on  September  29.  at  a  Navy  and  Marine 
ROTC  unit  at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  a  crane  waa 
damaged  with  explosives  and  several  mill- 
tary  vehicles  were  destroyed  by  being  set 
aflre.  On  September  10,  1968,  five  heavy 
army  trucks  were  destroyed  in  explosions 
and  flres  at  the  National  Guard  armory  at 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

A  16-year-old  narcotics  addict  advised  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  of  Identities  of 
subjects  Involved  in  four  recent  bombings  La 
the  Detroit  area.  To  date,  over  10  New  Left 
Individuals  have  been  charged  with  being 
Implicated  In  these  In  bombings  whloh  were; 
the  September  10,  1968,  bombings  of  a  Se- 
lective Service  Office,  RosevlUe,  Mich.,  and  of 
a  U.S.  Army  vehicle,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Sep- 
tember 29,  1968.  bombing  of  CIA  headquar- 
ters at  the  University  of  Michigan;  and  the 
October  14,  1968.  bombing  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Building  at  the  Umverslty 
of  Michigan. 

Five  persons  active  in  various  phases  of 
the  New  Left  have  thus  far  been  charged 
with  a  number  of  bombings  in  the  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  area.  Including  the  de- 
struction of  three  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
towers  In  June  1968. 

On  February  20,  1969.  Michael  Slsklnd,  a 
student  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  SDS  member,  on  a  plea  of  guilty 
on  Federal  court  at  St.  Louis  was  sentenced 
to  5  years'  Imprisonment  In  connection  with 
charges  stenoming  from  the  attempted  Are- 
bombing  of  the  ROTC  headquarters  on  the 
campus,  December  3,  1968. 

Between  January  20,  and  January  28, 1989, 
high-power  transmission  towers  were  dyna- 
mited In  and  around  Denver,  Colo.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1969,  Cameron  David  Bishop,  an 
SDS  activist,  was  Indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  in  oonntctlon  with  theae  incidents  and 
Is  currently  being  sought  as  a  fugitive. 

It  Is  certainly  coincidental  that  in  June 
1968.  at  the  SDS  national  convention,  as  I 
pointed  out  earllM'.  one  of  the  workshops 
dealt  with  sabotage  and  explosives.  Many  of 
those  who  attended  the  SDS  national  con- 
vention returned  to  school  In  September 
1968,  and  as  noted  previously,  acts  of  violence 
occurred  early  In  the  school  year.  And  the 
SDS  continues  to  make  available  Information 
regarding  the  use  of  explosivee.  For  example, 
at  a  national  council  meeting  of  the  SDS 
held  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  from  October  11, 1968, 
to  October  13,  1968.  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
captioned  "Sabotage"  and  setUng  forth  in- 
structions on  how  to  make  bombs  and  In- 
cendiary devices  were  left  on  the  stage  of 
the  auditorium  where  the  meeting  was  held. 
The  selective  service  facilities  of  this  cotm- 
try have  also  been  the  targets  of  antiwar 
violence  by  individuals,  including  clergymen, 


resulting  In  destruction  of  or  damage  to  selec- 
tive facilities  or  records. 

Other  acts  of  violence  have  occurred  dur- 
ing some  of  the  numerous  demonstrations 
erupting  on  varloua  college  campuses  since 
the  beginning  of  1968.  These  protest  actions 
have  ranged  from  those  directed  against  the 
school  administration,  to  those  matters  re- 
lating to  the  defense  effort,  such  as  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  draft,  and  the  appearance  of 
raflUtary  and  war  Industry  recruiters  on  cam- 
pus. Several  of  these  demonstrations  resulted 
m  severe  damage  to  the  school  facilities.  For 
example,  the  total  costs  of  the  riots  at  Co- 
lumbU  University  In  April  and  May  1968,  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and 
other  New  Leftists,  were  approximately  $600.- 
000.  This  amoimt  included  damages  to 
grounds,  furnishings,  and  buildings  and  otjier 
related  expenses. 

Those  incidents  which  concern  damage  to 
Federal  facilities  or  property  receive  our  Im- 
mediate investigative  attention  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation  are  turned  over  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  prosecutive  consid- 
eration. Where  no  Federal  Jurisdiction  Is  in- 
volved, the  matter  rests  with  the  local 
authorities. 

DISTTTaaANCXS   AND  HIOTS 

There  has  been  no  lessening  of  racial  ten- 
sion In  the  United  States.  A  particularly  ag- 
gravating factor  In  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  Increased  activity  of  emboldened 
Negro  agitators  and  revolutionaries  affiliated 
with  black  extremist  groups  who  exhort  and 
promote  hate  and  violence.  Their  appeal  to 
destructive  action  and  guerrilla  warfare  has 
intensified,  spreading  a  mood  of  lawlessness 
among  sympathetic  followers  and  among  the 
yoimg  criminal  element,  thereby  increasing 
the  potential  for  violence. 

For  example,  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  on  April  4,  1968,  was  seized 
upon  by  extremist  and  criminal  elements  In 
Negro  areas  throughout  the  country  as  an 
excuse  to  riot,  loot,  vandalize,  biun,  snipe, 
and  kill.  Violence  in  varying  degrees,  ranging 
from  minor  disturbances  to  major  riots 
erupted  in  more  than  100  dtles  acroes  the 
land  following  King's  death.  In  the  remain- 
ing months  of  1968,  serious  disturbances  oc- 
curred m  more  than  40  other  dtles  across 
the  Nation. 

The  April  outbreaks  and  the  subsequent 
disorders  resulted  in  more  than  60  deaths, 
injuries  to  thousands  of  persons,  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  property  damage.  In  a  number 
ol  instances,  the  sizmmonlng  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Federal  troops  to  help  restore  law 
and  order  was  foimd  necessary.  Acts  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder  on  college  campuses  and 
In  the  lower  schools  by  black  student  groups, 
often  aided  by  outside  agitators,  have  reached 
alarming  proportions  and  have  added  to  the 
racial  sftrlfe. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  connec- 
tion with  recurring  disturbances  and  riots, 
we  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property  nor  do  we  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  policing  or  controlling  at 
riotous  conditions.  Our  responsibllltlee  cen- 
ter around  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  intelligence  data  concerning  these 
situations,  being  ever  alert  to  the  detection 
of  violations  of  Federal  laws  over  which  the 
FBI  has  investigative  Jurisdiction,  including 
violations  of  the  antlrlot  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-284  which  was  approved  on  April  11. 
1968. 

As  to  intelligence  data,  through  expanding 
coverage  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  variety  of  cases  of  violence 
and  planned  violence  has  been  developed. 
This  information  is  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  execmive  branoh  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  where  pertinent.  State 
and  local  authorities  have  been  kept  advised 
of  information  developed  in  this  field  and  the 
prompt  dissemination  of  such  information 
often  enables  them  to  take  preventive 
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ures  to  forestall  acts  of  violence  and  to  com- 
bat violence  as  it  develops. 

We  were  able,  for  example,  through  our 
coverage  to  provide  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Po- 
lice Department  Identifying  data  regarding 
several  members  of  the  extremist  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  from  New  York  City  who  were 
reportedly  responsible  for  the  flrebomblng 
of  a  supermarket  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  In  late 
August  1968. 

DEMONSTRATIONS   AT   THE   NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION 

Months  before  the  National  Democratic 
ConventUon  was  held  at  Chicago,  HI.,  in 
August  1968,  all  appropriate  Federal  and 
local  authorities  were  fully  aware  that  the 
convention  was  the  target  for  disruption  and 
violence  by  various  dissent  groups  and  in- 
dividuals from  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  was  clear  from  the  information  received 
that  these  groups  and  individuals  desired  to 
deliberately  bring  about  a  hostile  confronta- 
tion with  the  established  authority.  Precon- 
ventlon  plans  for  various  demonstrations  by 
New  Left,  antiwar,  subversive,  and  other  mil- 
itant groups  were  made.  In  addition  to  these 
plans,  allegations  Involving  assassination 
plots  against  Vice  President  Humphrey,  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy,  and  some  prominent 
Negroes  were  also  received.  In  view  of  this 
backgrotmd,  authorities  were  compelled  to 
devise  necessary  and  effective  security  pre- 
cautions. 

Numerous  groups  and  their  members  were 
Involved,  In  varying  degrees,  in  the  activities 
aimed  at  disrupting  the  convention.  These 
included  such  organizations  as  the  Commu- 
nist Party-USA.,  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  Youth  International 
Party  (also  nown  as  Ylpples) ,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  Black  Panther  Party, 
and  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to' 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

This  latter  organization,  a  coalition  orga- 
nization representing  a  variety  of  antiwar. 
New  Left  and  subversive  groups,  emerged  as 
the  dominant  coordinating  force  in  planning 
disruption  at  the  convention.  It  is  the  orga- 
nization, headed  by  David  Delllnger,  which  I 
spoke  of  earlier  and  which  has  sponsored  a 
number  of  major  demonstrations — some  of 
them  violent — Including  the  mass  assault  on 
the  Pentagon  during  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton in  October  1967. 

Although  the  organizers  boasted  of  having 
from  100,000  to  200,000  supporters  converge 
on  Chicago,  only  some  10,000  at  the  most 
actually  appeared.  These,  however,  were  well 
organized  for  disruption. 

Demonstrations  held  during  the  conven- 
tion period  included  taunting  of  the  police: 
they  were  referred  to  as  "pigs,"  they  were 
spat  upon,  obscenities  were  shouted  at  them 
and  they  were  the  targets  of  all  kinds  of 
unbelievable  abuse;  on  several  occasions  im- 
dlsclpUned  mobs  Intent  on  marching  to  the 
convention  site  without  legal  authority  had 
to  be  repulsed  by  the  police  and  National 
Guard.  Reportedly  many  of  the  hippies  used 
drugs  regularly. 

The  demonstrations  resulted  In  mass  ar- 
rests. Also,  there  were  numerous  police  and 
demonstrators  injured.  Approximately  660 
arrests  were  made  by  local  authorities  and 
nearly  200  police  officers  were  injured  during 
the  confrontations  with  the  demonstrators. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  900 
persons  obtained  emergency  treatment  for 
Injuries  received  during  the  disorder. 

Although  the  disorders  were  violently  dis- 
ruptive. It  should  be  noted  that  not  one  life 
was  lost.  Also  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  the 
fact  that  the  convention  Itself  was  not  inter- 
rupted and  the  city  was  not  paralyzed. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  confrontations 
with  the  authorities,  numeroiu  allegations 
were  made  of  violations  of  Federal  civil 
rights  and  antlrlot  law  statutes.  As  to  civil 
rights  violations,  the  FBI  Investigated  over 
150  civil  rights  cases  Involving  more  than 
200  victims.  Nearly  1^00  antlriot  law  cases 
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were  investigated.  More  than  3.400  reports 
totaling  over  26,000  pages  setting  out  the 
results  of  more  than  12,000  Interviews  were 
submitted.  A  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Chicago 
on  Maroh  20,  1969,  returned  Indictments 
charging  eight  persons  with  violating  the 
new  antlriot  laws,  seven  police  officers  with 
violating  clvir  rights  statutes,  one  police  of- 
ficer for  committing  perjury  before  the  grand 
jury  and  a  former  employee  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  concealing  a  microphone 
In  a  meeting  room  at  the  time  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

Indicative  of  the  tremendous  drain  placed 
on  our  manpower,  the  handling  of  dvll  rights 
and  antlriot  laws  cases  stemming  from  the 
oonventlon  demonstrations  involved  not  only 
virtually  our  entire  Chicago  ofllce  special 
agent  staff  of  some  275  in  addition  to  46 
special  agents  brought  in  on  special  assign- 
ment, but  the  investigation  was  so  wide- 
spread that  general  Insrtruotlons  as  to  the 
handling  of  It  went  to  all  of  our  offices. 

DEMONSTRATION    AT    PRKSmENTIAL 
INAT7GUBATTON 

Subsequent  to  the  violent  demonstrations 
at  the  Democratic  National  Oonvontlon,  the 
National  MOblll2)ation  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  beaded  by  David  Delllnger 
addressed  a  paper  to  groups  active  In  protest- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  i)aper  oaJled  foe 
demonstrations  during  the  election  campaign 
and  called  for  a  national  action  on  January 
20,  1969,  during  the  Presidential  Inaugura- 
tion. Subsequent  planning  by  taie  oommittee 
led  to  a  program  calling  for  workshops  and 
oonferences  on  Jannuary  18,  1968;  rallies,  a 
march,  and  a  coimterlnaugural  ball  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1069;  and  an  "organized  presence" 
alcmg  the  inaugural  parade  route  on  January 
20,  1060. 

Rennle  Davis,  an  official  of  the  National 
Mobil  1  nation  Committee,  was  appointed  co- 
ordinator at  the  Inaugural  demonstrations. 
Local  chapteiB  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  aiod  other  militant  organliaUons, 
such  as  the  OoaUtlon  for  an  Antl-lmperallst 
Movement,  the  Ylpples,  and  Women  Strike 
for  Peace,  endorsed  the  demonstrations. 

The  demonstration  activity  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  over  the  Inaugtual  weekend  began 
on  January  18,  1969,  with  600  to  1,000  indi- 
viduals participating  in  workshops  and  con- 
ferences which  were  described  as  completely 
disorganized  and  chaotic.  Among  other  activ- 
ities on  January  19  were  a  march  by  approxi- 
mately 4,000  individuals  and  demonstrations 
including  one  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion where  a  reception  was  held  for  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  his  wife.  Some  of  the 
demonstrators  threw  clods  of  dirt  and  other 
items  and,  as  a  result,  it  was  necessary  for 
police  to  break  up  the  demonstration.  During 
the  meetings  on  January  19,  1969,  several  of 
the  demonstrators  called  for  a  confrontation 
with  the  polioe  on  January  20,  1969.  The 
counterinaugural  ball,  which  was  held  by 
the  demonstrators  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  1969,  was  poorly  attended  and  dis- 
organized. 

On  January  20,  1969,  600  to  800  of  the 
demonstrators  positioned  themselves  along 
the  inaugural  parade  route,  particularly  from 
12th  to  15th  Street  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
They  attempted  to  disrupt  the  parade  by 
throwing  objects,  including  a  few  smoke 
bombs,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts. However,  their  actions  made  It  nec- 
essary for  police  to  disperse  them. 

During  the  3  days  of  demonstrations,  119 
individuals  were  arrested,  the  majority  on 
charges  of  disorderly  conduct.  During  the  3 
days,  six  of  those  arrested  were  charged  with 
mutilation,  burning,  or  desecration  of  the 
XJ3.  flag.  Of  those  arrested,  10  were  Juveniles. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a  source  ad- 
vised that  David  Delllnger,  the  leader  of  the 
demonstrations,  and  his  group,  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee,  lost  control  of  the 
activities  of  the  demonstrators  during  the 
Inaugural  parade. 
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CHARLES  SMITH:  RESPECTED  WIS- 
CONSIN CONSERVATIONIST 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  eloqiient  tes- 
timony to  the  tact  that  Vietnam  war  sen- 
timent in  this  country  does  not  divide 
merely  on  partisan  or  philosophical  Unes 
came  to  my  oflQce  last  week  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Smith.  Sr..  of  Wausau. 

In  private  life.  Mr.  Smith  Is  a  distin- 
guished attorney  and  a  highly  respected 
Citizen.  In  public  life  Mr.  Smith  has  dls- 
tingxiished  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission  for 
25  years;  as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission  for  3  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Re- 
0ouroe»  Development  Bocutl  for  l^ 
years!-- 

Lest  seme  would  erroneously  conclude 
that  Mr.  Smith  is  an  impractical  "peace- 
nik," it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he 
has  a  long  record  of  supporting  what  he 
has  considered  to  be  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable use  of  military  force — even  to 
the  point  of  criticizing  President  Roose- 
velt in  1944  for  not  being  tough  enough 
against  World  War  n  aggressors. 

His  letter  starkly  points  out  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Vietnam  war  has  in- 
fected and  corroded  all  of  society  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagiies: 

Jtto»  11,  1969. 
Congressman  David  R.  Obxt, 
Longworth  Office  Building,  j 

Waahinffton,  D.C.  \ 

Dkab  Congrkssman:  I  feel  constrained  to 
Join  In  the  argument  now  going  on  In  Ixxth 
Houses  of  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  which  is 
Increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  point 
of  real  danger  to  this  country. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  first  that  the  South 
Vietnam  war  was  a  mistake  as  It  is  now  being 
waged,  and.  secondly,  that  this  terrible  war 
is  reaUy  one  of  the  principal  cavises  of  our 
(1)  Inflation,  (2)  our  riots  and  (3)  our  poor 
reputation  with  other  countries,  and  prao 
tlcally  all  oxu  other  serious  problems. 

President  Nixon  cited  all  of  these  matters 
In  his  campaign  for  the  presidency  and  prom- 
ised an  early  end  of  all  of  these  terrible  re- 
sults of  this  war.  What  has  he  done— practi- 
cally nothing,  except  to  continue  the  John- 
son poUcy  of  "walUng"  and  "promising,"  aU 
of  which  have  been  repudiated  by  the  people 
of  this  country. 

What  Is  this  policy  of  waiting  reaUy  ac- 
complishing— (1)  Increasing  Inflation,  (2)  In- 
creasing our  shcool  riots  to  the  possible 
breakdown  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
and  (3)  deteriorating  our  position  with  for- 
eign coimtrles  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
South  American  opposition  to  Rockefeller's 
visit  to  their  countries,  and  finally  by  killing 
more  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  youth 
and  spending  this  nation  Into  possible  fi- 
nancial trouble. 

Obviously,  this  waiting  game  of  Johnson 
and  NUon  Is  a  game  of  trying  to  save  face  for 
poUtlcal  reasons.  I  ask.  Is  the  value  of  saving 
face  equal  to  our  losses  of  money,  prestige 
In  the  world,  our  own  naUonal  safety  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  Uves  of  thousands  of 
our  best  young  men? 
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Now,  what  can  we  do?  Obvlotisly,  we  ar« 
reducing  our  demands  on  North  Vietnam  by 
the  month  to  the  point  that  we  are  showing 
that  we  intend  ultimately  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  on  North  Vietnam's  terms.  If  so, 
and  North  Vietnam  knows  this,  why  not 
admit  our  mistake  now  and  get  out  now  on 
terms  we  know  and  North  Vietnam  knows  we 
wlU  finally  turn  to. 

I  suggest  that  If  In  four  or  five  years  we 
have  not  been  able  to  train  the  South  Viet- 
nam troops  to  take  over  we  will  never  accom- 
plish this.  Let's  teU  South  Vietnam  that 
from  now  on  "this  Is  your  war,  we  are  going 
to  withdraw  not  the  piddling  25.000  men  as 
suggested  by  President  Nixon,  but  50,000  now 
and  another  50,000  more  at  least  every  six 
months,  so  that  the  remainder  of  our  soldiers 
with  you  can  be  withdrawn  In  safety  and  by 
a  definite  time  and  stlU  allow  you  time  to 
replace  them  with  your  own  troops.  We 
have  done  everything,  more  than  you  asked 
for  In  the  beginning.  We  must  turn  this 
war,  your  war,  over  to  you  and  get  busy 
with  safeguarding  our  own  country." 

Our  Immediate  and  urgent,  far  beyond  this 
unnecessary  war,  problems  of  inflation,  riots, 
disrespect  for  our  country  and  terrible  loss 
of  Uves  and  money  necessitates  this  action 
and  far  outweighs  any  further  duty  that  we 
may  owe  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  urge  you.  let's  forget  poUtlcal  or  other 
"saving  of  face"  arguments  and  consider  only 
"saving  OTir  country." 
RespectfuUy, 

Cras.  f.  Smith. 
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SDS  PLUNKS   TEST  OP  PRACTICAL 
POLITICS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  provocative  editorial  appeared 
in  the  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  Morning  News 
on  July  1,  1969,  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as 
follows: 

SDS  Flunks  Test  of  Phacticai,  PoLmcs 

The  recent  national  convention  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  in  Chicago  was  more 
than  ridiculous.  It  was  sad. 

These  representatives  of  the  now  genera- 
tion, the  concerned  generation,  the  love  gen- 
eration, may  have  Uberated  themselves 
from  the  stultifying  restrictions  of  good 
taste  In  speech  and  dress,  but  they  demon- 
strated that  they  possess  In  abimdance  all 
the  human  fallings  that  have  plagued  man- 
kind through  the  ages— belligerence,  dlspu- 
tetlousness,  factionalism,  prejudice,  self- 
righteousness  and  closed  mlndedness. 

It  Is  no  criticism  of  the  SDS  that  Its  con- 
vention was  split  between  two  factions  and 
that  one  of  them  Is  apparently  going  to  set 
up  a  rival  organization.  This  has  happened 
m  other  political  parties.  It  can  happen  any- 
time a  minimum  of  two  persons  have  a  meet- 
ing, even  if  it  U  only  the  local  garden  club 

Nor  Is  It  Important  to  know  the  names  of 
the  factions  or  which  one  emerged  with  con- 
trol, or  the  claim  of  control,  of  SDS.  Both  are 
so  far  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
thought  and  poUtlcal  practices  that  they  are 
not  to  be  given  serious  consideration. 

What  Is  disturbing  is  that  such  apparently 
bright  people  are  Ignorant  of— nay,  opposed 
to— something  that  all  other  successful  par- 
ties have  had  to  learn  In  order  to  survive  a^ 
responsible  entitles.  That  U  the  art  of  com- 
promise. 

There  must  be  room  In  any  poUtlcal  orga- 


nization, if  It  hopes  to  gain  power  in  a  de- 
mocracy or  at  least  to  exert  influence  on  the 
party  that  does  have  power,  for  a  variety  of 
shades  of  opinions — although  the  party  as 
a  whole  may  be  weighted  toward  the  right 
or  the  left. 

Compromise  Is  not  an  unalloyed  virtue,  of 
course.  It  frequently  requires  the  watering 
down  of  principles  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
and  unity.  But  the  give  and  take  of  compro- 
mise Is  the  only  workable  method  men  have 
arrived  at  for  making  orderly  progress. 

American  society  needs  reforms,  and  it 
needs  them  urgently.  It  is  discouraging  that 
the  young  and  presumably  idealistic  activists 
like  the  SDSers,  or  ex-SDSers,  are  the  last 
people  one  should  look  to  for  any  hope  of 
accomplishing  those  reforms. 


REWARDING  BUT  THANKLESS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  MXW  JXB8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Newark, 
N.J..  my  home  city,  is  losing  the  services 
through  retirement  of  the  very  dedicated 
and  outstanding  public  servant,  Mr. 
Louis  Danzig.  Lou  Dtmzig  has  served  for 
the  past  21  years  as  executive  director 
of  the  Newark  Housing  Authority  and 
has  written  a  record  of  sound  and  pro- 
gressive accomplisliments  in  the  field  of 
low-income  housing.  His  tenure  of  serv- 
ice and  strong  leadership  In  the  field  of 
public  housing  will  not  be  soon  forgotten, 
and  I  simply  want  to  add  my  voice  to  his 
many  admirers  who  wish  him  well  In  the 
years  to  come. 

An  editorial  from  the  Newark,  NJ, 
Star-Ledger,  follows: 

RXWARDINO  BCT  TRANKI.ESS 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  Louis  Dan- 
zig entered  the  public  housing  fleld,  It  was 
an  era  held  In  low  esteem.  In  too  many  in- 
stances. It  was  bitterly  opposed  and  railed 
against  by  a  private  sector  that  had  strong 
feelings  about  subsidized  housing  for  low- 
Income  families. 

Much  of  the  original  resentment  and 
antagonism  has  been  dissipated  by  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  a  modem  society,  which 
has  been  compelled  to  assume  a  more  re- 
sponsible social  stance  In  ameliorating  the 
deprived  circumstances  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Louis  Danzig,  who  retired  recently  after 
21  years  as  executive  director  of  the  Newark 
Housing  Authority,  has  been  Intimately  In- 
volved with  the  transition  of  low-Income 
housing  from  Its  struggling,  unwanted  In- 
fancy to  its  present  maturity  as  a  useful 
adjunct  of  governmental  function. 

Subsidized  public  housing,  conceding  Its 
deficiencies  in  some  areas,  has  been  trans- 
formed Into  a  constructive  social  instrumen- 
tality, ailing  a  fundamental  human  need 
of  decent,  habitable  housing  at  rentals  com- 
patible with  minimal  Income. 

For  Danzig,  the  administration  of  public 
housing  and  the  city's  redevelopment  pro- 
grams has  been  a  difficult,  and  in  recent 
years,  an  unpopular  responsibility.  The  re- 
development agency,  in  particular,  has  been 
Involved  In  controversy  that  attended  the 
location  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry  on  urban  renewal  land 
assembled  by  the  Hoiislng  Authority. 

Even  the  critics  of  the  city's  housing  and 
redevelopment  programs  would  concede  that 
Danzig  has  exerted  an  enormous  Influence 
In  the  long  and  costly  restoration  of  an  all- 
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lug,  declining  municipality.  During  ma 
tenure,  more  than  5,000  public  housing  units 
have  been  built,  with  another  2,500  apart- 
ments for  senior  citizens. 

Louis  Danzig  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
that  the  programs  he  developed  In  housing 
and  redevelopment  had  critics,  but  neither 
does  this  detract  from  the  elemental  fact 
that  the  agencies  he  directed  were  strong, 
potent  forces  in  the  complex  transition  of 
a  changing  tirban  center,  a  painful  rebirth 
that  will  eventually  change  the  face  of  the 
state's  largest  city.  In  many  ways  it  was  a 
thankless  Job,  but  for  the  retired  housing 
official  there  must  be  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  personal  fulfillment. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  DREAM:  A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  H 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  9  years  ago,  America  gambled — 
and  It  will  pay  off  with  next  week's  moon 
shot.  Technology  has  put  the  United 
States  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the  race 
to  the  moon.  But  the  imtold  story  of  a 
multl-billlon-dollar  gamble  is  revealed 
here  by  New  York  Dally  News  science 
editor,  Mark  Bloom,  for  the  first  time  in 
complete  detail.  In  "Blast-Off  Minus  8." 
the  second  of  his  series  leading  to  next 
week's  space  spectacular,  Mr.  Bloom  tells 
of  the  major  gamble  that  paid  off — the 
decision  to  use  liquid  hydrogen.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  this  arti- 
cle which  tells  of  the  decision  which  put 
the  United  States  into  the  big  leagues  of 
rocketry: 

|Prom  the  New  York  DaUy  News.  July  8, 

1969] 
Blast-Off   Minxts   8:    Liquid   Htdbogzn.   a 

MULTI-BnilON-DOLLAB    "IP" — ^BUT    IT    PAD 

Off 

(By  Mark  Bloom,  Science  Editor) 

Back  In  the  flrst  two  weeks  of  this  decade, 
when  Apollo  was  still  the  name  of  a  Greek 
god.  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration took  a  major  gamble  with 
America's  future. 

Hardly  noticed  at  the  Ume,  a  brief  Nasa 
statement  said  the  agency  had  decided  to 
use  liquid  hydrogen  fuel  for  the  upper 
stages  of  what  was  to  become  the  Saturn  5 
moonrocket. 

By  putting  Its  money  on  liquid  hydrogen, 
the  space  agency  was  either  laying  the 
groundwork  for  sending  men  to  the  moon 
In  the  1960s  or  setting  the  stage  for  one  of 
the  biggest  fiascos  In  history. 

With  this  decision,  Nasa  turned  to  a 
highly  exotic,  totally  unproven  rocket  fuel 
for  its  future.  It  was  a  fuel  so  delicate  that 
It  would  boll  away  If  its  temperature  rose 
to  over  423  degrees  below  zero. 

But  liquid  hydrogen — If  It  could  be  made 
to  work — would  carry  almost  twice  the 
punch  of  kerosene,  the  conventional  propel- 
lant  for  rockets.  It  would  vault  America  into 
the  big  leagues  of  rocketry. 

It  was  a  multi-blllion-dollar  "If."  And  it 
paid  off. 

While  learning  to  handle  liquid  hydrogen 
was  the  biggest  technological  hurdle  the 
space  agency  had  to  pass  In  the  $24  billion 
Apollo  man-to-the-moon  project  (which  was 
not  announced  until  almost  10  months  after 
the  exouc  fuel  decUlon).  It  allowed: 
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ine  use  of  a  T.e-milUon-pound  thrust  flrst 
stage  foi'  the  moon  rocket,  a  feat  which 
could  be  handled  with  1960b  technology,  in- 
stead of  the  mucb-dlscussed  i2-mliuon 
pound  thrust  Nova  first  stage,  which  would 
even  now  still  be  In  the  development  phase. 

A  manned  landing  on  the  moon  by  Amer- 
icans in  1969  since  the  Nova  did  not  have 
to  be  developed. 

America  to  take  over  the  lead  in  rocket 
muscle  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  stUl  attempting  to  master  Uquld 
hydrogen  technology. 

Victory  for  the  United  States  In  the  grand 
prize  of  the  space  race — ^the  flrst  manned 
landing  on  the  moon. 

Fittingly  enough,  the  suggestion  that 
liquid  hydrogen  would  be  an  Ideal  fuel  for 
upper  stages  of  huge  rockets  originated  from 
America's  great  rocket  pioneer,  Robert  H. 
Goddard,  In  a  paper  published  In  1909. 

Goddard  was  an  astounding  half  century 
ahead  of  his  time.  And  on  Jan.  is,  1960, 
Nasa  was  also  ahead  of  Its  time  with  the 
Uquld  hydrogen  decision. 

StUi  10  months  away  was  the  formal  start 
of  the  Ap>ollo  project  to  land  men  on  the 
moon  "sometime  In  the  1970s."  Not  untU 
March  25,  1961,  did  President  Kennedy  caU 
for  an  acceleration  of  the  project  which 
climaxes  with  Apollo  11. 

And  not  untU  Nov.  7,  1962,  did  Nasa  muVn 
the  flnal  decision  to  drop  the  Nova  concept, 
and  concentrate  aU  of  its  energies  on  the 
Saturn  5.  But  with  that  little-noticed  1960 
gamble,  it  had  three  precious  years  of  UqiUd 
hydrogen  development  under  its  belt. 

Because  by  that  time,  the  two  major  upper 
stage  contractors  and  Nasa  were  beginning 
to  realize  the  enormous  challenge  they  had 
accepted. 

Everyone  has  seen  on  television  the  mighty 
Saturn  5  blast  away  from  Cape  Kennedy,  a 
700-foot-long  tongue  of  orange  flame  trail- 
ing the  booster  as  it  climbs  rapidly  out  of 
sight  over  the  Atlantic. 

But  enormous  as  It  is,  the  Saturn  5's  flrst 
stage — from  a  technological  standpoint — is 
Uttle  more  than  gigantic  V-2  missiles. 

And  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  would  be 
giant  V-2s.  The  man  whose  genius  led  to  the 
development  of  the  V-2  for  Hitler  Germany 
is  the  same  man  who  g^ded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn  6 — ^Werner  von  Braun, 
now  director  of  Nasa's  MarshaU  Space  Flight 
Center  in  HvmtsvlUe,  Ala. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  big  step  from  the  V-2, 
a  single-engine  vehicle  with  56.000  pounds 
of  thrust,  to  the  flrst  stage  of  the  Saturn  5. 
known  as  the  S-IC. 

BuUt  for  Nasa  by  Boeing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Marshall  center,  the  S-IC  stage 
Is  138  feet  taU  and  33  feet  in  diameter. 

Its  five  P-1  engines  are  fueled  by  212,846 
gallons  of  kerosene  and  346,372  gallons  of 
liquid  oxygen,  all  consumed  in  about  2'/2 
minutes  of  flight. 

Development  of  the  P-1  engine  began  in 
1958,  within  months  of  Sputnik  I.  No  one  at 
the  time  was  stire  what  use  there  would  be  for 
such  a  super  rocket  engine,  but  In  another 
wise  early  decision,  steps  were  taken  to  build 
one  anyway  in  a  contract  given  to  Rocket- 
dyne,  a  division  of  North  American  Rockwell. 

If  a  go-ahead  had  been  given  for  Nova,  the 
booster's  first  stage  would  have  had  12  P-1 
engines  clustered,  a  far  more  complex  under- 
taking than  the  cluster  of  five  P-ls  in  the 
S-IC. 

Rocketdyne,  which  makes  12  of  the  14 
major  rocket  engines  in  the  Apollo  project, 
was  also  tapped  for  the  J-2  engine,  which 
bums  the  more  exotic  llqiUd  hydrogen/Uquld 
oxygen  fuel  In  the  Satiim  5's  two  upper 
stages. 

Each  of  the  five  engines  of  the  rocket's 
second  stage,  known  as  the  S-2.  was  designed 
for  thnist  of  230.000  pounds — a  total  of  1.16 
mUlion  pounds.  Compare  this  with  the  76,- 
000  pounds  of  thrust  of  the  one  stage  Red- 
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stone  which  sent  A.an  Sbepard  into  space  in 
1961. 

The  problem  faced  by  North  American 
Rockwell's  Space  Division,  which  had  tha 
assignment  of  building  the  S-2  stage  for 
Nasa,  was  to  build  a  container  which  could 
hold  282.555  gallons  of  Uquld  hydrogen  at  a 
temperature  under  423  degrees  below  zero, 
and  85.973  gaUons  of  liquid  oxygen  at  a 
temperature  under  297  degrees  below  zero. 

The  container  had  to  be  so  alr-tlght,  and 
so  well  Insulated,  that  Cape  Kennedy's  balmy 
weather  an  inch  and  a  half  away — the  thick- 
ness of  the  stage's  skin — would  not  affect 
the  temperature  of  the  fuels. 

And  tliB  difference  between  the  liquid  hy- 
drogen's temperature  and  a  normal,  summer 
day  at  the  Cape  U  more  than  500  degrees. 

Furthermore,  the  container  had  to  be  built 
so  that  the  relatively  warm  Uquld  oxygen 
wotUd  not  heat  up  the  Uquld  hydrogen.  The 
two  fuels  have  a  temperature  difference  of 
126  degrees. 

For  this  Insulation,  an  Ingenious  "common 
bulkhead"  was  developed,  said  by  many  au- 
thorities to  have  been  the  most  difficult  single 
feat  of  the  entire  ApoUo  project. 

TlilB  wall,  which  forms  the  top  of  the  Uq- 
uld oxygen  tank  and  the  bottom  of  the  Uquld 
hydrogen  tank,  measures  from  one-tenth  of 
an  Inch  to  4%  of  an  Inch  thick,  and  Its 
development  saved  about  four  tons  from  the 
total  weight  of  the  stage. 

It  is  this  type  of  technology  which,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  sources,  the  Russians  are  stlU 
trying  to  match,  and  the  failure  of  Soviet 
engineers  to  do  It  Is  the  reason  Americans 
wUl  be  first  to  walk  on  the  moon. 

The  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  5,  known 
as  the  S-4B,  had  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems in  development  as  the  S-2  stage,  though 
Its  smaller  size  eased  some  of  the  difficulties. 

Built  for  Nasa  by  McDonnell-Douglas,  the 
third  stage,  however,  had  one  major  require- 
ment the  second-stage  development  did  not 
have  to  face.  The  third  stage  had  to  be  re- 
started m  earth  orbit  in  order  to  hurl  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  up  to  its  moonward  speed 
of  24.600  miles  an  hour. 

Powered  by  a  single  J-2  engine  (Identical 
to  the  J-2's  on  the  second  stage ) .  the  third 
stage  carrier  77,680  gallons  of  liqiUd  hydro- 
gen and  20.107  gallons  of  liquid  oxygen  for 
its  two  firings — the  first  to  sUde  the  Apollo 
into  a  115-mlle-high  parking  orbit  for  check- 
out before  starting  for  the  moon. 

The  major  problem  encountered  in  devel- 
oping the  capability  for  a  second  firing 
turned  out  to  be  sloshing  of  fuel  in  theli 
half-empty  tanks. 

The  solution  turned  out  to  be  the  instal- 
lation of  small  solid-fuel  rockets  on  the  stage, 
which  fire  a  few  moments  before  the  Tiyiin 
engine  starts,  pushing  all  the  fuel  to  tha 
bottom  of  the  tanks  ^rhere  pimips  oan 
reach  it. 

Finally,  atop  this  huge  stack  of  three 
stages,  is  the  Instrument  unit,  a  three-foot- 
high  stage  fllled  with  computers,  gyroscopes 
and  accelerometers. 

Bmit  by  IBM,  this  is  the  brain  of  the 
Saturn  5,  the  imlt  which  keeps  track  of 
where  the  booster  Is  going,  and  feeds  guid- 
ance information  to  its  rockets  as  man 
starts  out  for  the  moon. 


EXPANSION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.   FASCELL.  Mr.   Speaker,   I   was 
pleased  to  learn  that  yesterday  the  New 
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York  Stock  Exchange  opened  a  new. 
totally  modem  extensloin  to  their  trading 
floor.  This  first  major  expansion  of  the 
exchange's  trading  facilities  since  1922 
to  a  tribute  to  the  progieesive  character 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States. 

The  additional  room  will  provide  a  20- 
percent  Increase  in  trading  facilities. 
This  new  area  is  needed  to  handle  the 
ever  Increasing  volume  of  trade  which 
has  tripled  in  the  last  8  years  and  now 
approximates  13  million  shares  daily. 

The  new  annex  Is  designed  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  trading  space  until 
the  exchange's  new  quarters  are  com- 
pleted In  about  1975.  Purthermore,  a 
number  of  valuable  electronic  Innova- 
tions characterize  the  new  room.  The 
room  Is  lit  by  Incandescent  bulbs  which 
automatically  increase  the  intensity  of 
light  to  ease  eye  strain  as  the  trading 
day  goes  on.  The  walls  are  lined  with  a 
sound-deadening  fabric  wlilch  reduces 
the  noise  level  significantly.  Finally,  the 
new  display  system  is  computerized,  au- 
tomatioally  updating  the  last  sale  prices 
Mid  WdB  as  well  as  the  asked  quotations 
of  stocks  traded  at  the  posts. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  any  steps 
that  our  stock  exchanges  are  able  to  take 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  buy  and  sell 
stocks. 

I  wish  to  take  this  (H>portunity  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  their  moderni- 
zation effort  which  represents  not  only 
a  more  efBcient  method  of  security  trad- 
ing but  also  a  significant  contribution 
to  scientific  progress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  educational  facilities  are  finan- 
cially neglected,  the  Institutions  and  so- 
cieties they  serve  fall  into  disrepair.  I 
consider  the  financial  crisis  that  now 
confronts  the  libraries  to  be  a  dangerous 
situation  equal  to  the  college  protesters 
occupying  our  campus.  They  both  will 
not  allow  those  wanting  and  needing  ed- 
ucation an  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
treasures  of  our  libraries.  Cutbacks 
might  be  nonviolent,  but  they  are  as 
detrimental  as  violence.  One  cannot  re- 
duce a  commitment  by  80  percent  and 
still  hope  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
achievement.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  re- 
treat. Now  is  the  time  to  move  American 
education  forward. 
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MIDDLE   EAST   SITUA-nON:    CAROL 
KOVNER  REPORTS 


THE  LIBRARIES  DESERVE  BETTER 
PINANCINQ 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  IXOSIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  librar- 
ies of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
a  serious  setback  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  reduce  the  Federal 
commitment  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  our 
library  system  by  $191  million.  This  is  an 
80 -percent  reduction  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  administration  has  also 
seen  fit  to  reduce  educational  funds 
down  to  $3.2  billion.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
25  percent. 

The  progress  of  our  Nation  has  de- 
pended upon  our  ability  to  acquire  new 
knowledge.  Insights,  and  talent.  The  de- 
velopment of  our  educational  system  has 
meant  a  thrust  for  equality  and  respon- 
sibility. Now  more  than  ever,  with  the 
great  knowledge  available  to  all,  centers 
to  accumulate  this  Information  are  a 
necessity.  Educational  opportunities 
cannot  be  expanded  or  properly  utilized 
if  libraries  are  deprived  of  adequate 
funds. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Uc.  Speak- 
er, last  October,  Miss  Carol  Kovner. 
managing  editor  for  Kovner  publications 
in  Los  Angeles  traveled  to  the  Middle 
East  to  get  a  firsthand  view  of  the  tur- 
moil in  that  tense  region. 

Over  the  past  months,  the  Kovner 
newspapers  have  carried  Miss  Kovner's 
reports  on  events  within  the  Arab  and 
Israeli  countries.  Recently,  she  returned 
again  to  Los  Angeles  and  these  are  her 
final  stories  from  her  venture. 

I  include  the  following  four  stories  by 
Miss  Carol  Kovner  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Some  Realities  in  the  Middle  East:  Roots 
OP  Many  Pboblems  Scrutinized 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 
There  la  a  small  suburb  outside  of  Jert- 
clio,  on  the  West  Bank,  near  the  Jordan  River. 
It  was  iised  as  a  winter  home  before  the 
1967  war,  inltlaited  on  this  front  by  the  Jot- 
danlans,  by  many  Jordlanlan  and  Arab  dlp- 
lomato  and  businessmen.  It  Is  abandoned, 
the  once  luxurious  homes  empty,  plumbing 
torn  out,  light  fixtures  gone,  windows  and 
doors  smashed.  Ooat  droppings  litter  the 
floors  of  the  rooms.  One  home  was  obviously 
used  as  a  stable  this  wlniter.  Mortar  shells 
lie  scattered  around  the  gravel  streets.  Trees 
and  shrubs  are  dying  for  lack  of  water  and 
fences  are  ptished  over  at  crazy  angles.  A 
Jewish  star  Is  on  the  wall  of  one  bouse. 

The  Israel  Defense  Forces  were  quartered 
here  for  one  year  foUowlng  the  victory,  then 
left,  promising  compensation  to  the  owners 
for  all  damage  by  them.  When  we  visited  It 
we  f  otmd  a  fresh  dgarette  box  from  Amman 
on  the  ground.  The  two  Jordanian  Arabs 
and  the  IsraeU  Journalist  with  me  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Fatah  were  using  the  houses 
as  a  day  hideout. 

One  of  the  Arabs,  who  was  bom  in  Jerusa- 
lem, was  working  as  a  poUceman  for  the 
Israelis.  We  were  curious  why  he  was  co- 
operating so  openly  with  them.  "The  FMah 
will  get  you,"  the  IsraeU  Joked  with  him. 
but  he  was  very  young  and  serious  about 
his  Job.  "I  must  work,"  he  said  simply.  "I 
can't  work  In  a  factory." 

When  we  entered  Jerioho,  he  removed  his 
Jacket  and  In  the  suburb  where  we  found  the 
Amman  cigarette  box  he  was  frightened. 
Later  he  said  he  was  coming  to  America  to 
work  for  his  uncle  In  New  York.  Tli«e  are 


Jews  In  New  York,  too.  we  told  him.  "Are  vou 
planning  to  do  what  Slrhan  Slrhan  did  to 
Kennedy?"  the  Israeli  Joked.  The  boy  smiled 
■  I\>Utlc8  and  business  are  separate." 

We  lunched  at  a  large  restaurant  that  had 
been  popular  with  tourists  before  the  war 
and  now  was  empty,  the  patio  pool  full  of 
scum.  "Jazz  music"  or  machine  gun  Are 
sounded  In  the  streets  while  we  ate  A  swim 
mlng  pool  was  filled  with  Israeli  soldiers 
getting  relief  from  the  muggy  heat. 

We  visited  a  former  refugee  famUy  that  had 
setUed  in  Jericho.  The  Israeli  who  was  a  his 
tartan  and  worked  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
dig  had  known  them  for  years.  The  host 
dressed  Kuwaiti  style  In  a  long  white  robe' 
was  very  hospitable.  There  were  three  broth.^ 
era  and  four  wives  with  27  chUdren  Uvlng  in 
three  houses  next  to  each  other.  It  wm  a 
happy  family,  prosperous  seeming.  The  chiu 
dren  wandered  In  to  be  teased  by  the  Israeli 
and  to  shake  everyone's  hand  around  the 
room.  They  were  part  Negro,  descended  from 
slaves. 

On  the  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  we  passed 
huge  deserted  refugee  camps  built  of  mud 
wattle  and  slowly  melting  back  into  the  red 
earth  in  the  salty  ominous  air.  ffigh  above 
plastered  against  a  cliff  lUce  a  bird's  nest  was' 
a  Christian  monastery.  Below,  in  a  frvilt  tree 
grove  was  a  mosaic  synagogue  floor  with  the 
Hebrew  words  "Peace  upon  Israel."  As  It  was 
getting  dark,  the  Judean  hills  would  soon  be 
dotted  with  the  flashUghts  of  soldiers,  look- 
ing for  Fatah  terrorists  who  traveled  at  nleht 
to  get  Into  the  city.  Very  few  did. 

One  hundred  terrorists  were  roxmded  up  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  SupeffSol  explosion  in 
which  two  students  were  killed.  Most  were 
residents  at  East  Jerusalem,  Gaza  and  Ra- 
malah.  Evidence  was  found  proving  the  Fatah 
ceUs  In  Jerusalem  were  being  directed  by  the 
Egyptian  government. 

A  chain  was  reconstructed  tronx  profes- 
sionals In  Jerusalem,  including  a  clergjTr.an 
of  the  Anglican  church  In  Ramalah.  a  promi- 
nent doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  teachers,  that  ex- 
tended to  an  escaped  woman  terrorist  now 
based  In  Amman.  From  evidence,  said  the 
police  spokesman  David  Barelll.  who  an- 
nounced the  cracking  of  the  ring,  it  was 
obvious  that  she  received  her  orders  from 
the  Egyptlon  Embassy  In  Amman  Enough 
explosives  was  discovered,  some  In  private 
houses,  to  blow  up  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 
While  the  terrorists  were  being  rounded  tip 
crowds  of  chUdren  in  fanciful  Purim  cos- 
tumes paraded  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for 
days  and  life  went  on  normally. 

The  group  Is  beUeved  responsible  for  much 
of  the  student  demonstrations  In  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank  this  winter.  Israelis  are  In- 
clined to  wink  at  the  demonstrations  by 
school  glrU  because  they  feel  the  youngsters 
are  easUy  led  at  that  age,  by  radio  or  by  lead- 
ers such  as  those  arrested  In  Jerusalem.  They 
feel  the  schools  are  not  up  to  standard  any- 
way, and  the  additional  missing  out  of 
classes  hurts  the  students  most.  Not  the  Is- 
raelis. 

Shooting  along  the  Sues  Canal,  Initiated  by 
the  Egyptians  says  General  Odd  Bull,  Chief 
TIN  Observer,  has  cost  them  heavily.  In  the 
exchange,  which  has  gone  on  Intermittently 
for  days,  and  seems  a  poUtlcal  maneuver  to 
many,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  big 
power  attention  to  the  area  before  the  talks. 
Sues  oU  refineries,  and  tankers  were  hit,  red 
Major  Oeneral  Rtad,  Egyptian  Chief  of  Staff 
was  killed. 

The  sudden  death  by  heart  attack  of  Is- 
raelis' Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  will  put 
Golden  Melr  at  the  Helm  untU  the  next 
elections.  The  former  Foreign  Minister,  she 
la  reputed  to  be  a  liard  liner,  unlike  Bshkol 
who  would  takB  second  beat  when  he  could 
not  get  first  best.  Bshkol  kept  the  quarrel- 
some poUUcal  parties  In  the  National  Unity 
Qovernment  tojgetber  and  It  looks  as  If  the 
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same  government  will  be  kept  imtll  Novem- 
ber. 

There  are  many  Jokes  In  Israel  about  Mn. 
Melr  not  listening  to  the  "people  In  tlie 
street,"  only  her  labor  Party  or  the  Old  Guard. 
A  cartoon  by  Doeh,  showing  a  startled  young 
Israeli  looking  at  the  reflection  of  Oolda 
Melr  In  a  mirror  (she  la  70)  sums  up  the 
mood  of  the  "atreet,"  the  young  Israelis. 

Through  Sandstorm  and  Rain  Our  Foreiom 

Correspondent  Tours  the  Sxtxz 

(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

The  Slnal  at  night  Is  the  total  blackness  ol 

the  desert,  a  remote  searchlight  shooting  out 

and  stinging  your  eyes  with  the  unexpected 

brilliance.    Wind    and   rain    pummeled    the 

buses  as  our  group  of  newsmen  were  driven 

to  a  tour  of  the  Suez  Canal,  where  extensive 

artillery  duels  had  taken  place,   the  worst 

since  the  1967  war. 

Grey  ghostly  buildings  with  pieces  bit  out 
of  them  came  temporarily  Into  view  as  we 
passed  through  anonymous  towns.  In  the 
watery  dawn  light  of  the  sandstorm  they 
turned  to  a  drained  and  tired  yellow,  pocked 
with  bullet  holes.  Israeli  soldiers  were  always 
within  sight  In  the  vast  Slnal. 

Our  way  led  through  the  Mltla  Pass,  where 
Egyptian  casualties  had  been  terrible  from 
a  huge  convoy  trapped  by  the  Israeli  army  as 
they  tried  to  retreat  to  E%ypt.  Piles  of  stones 
along  the  road  covered  we  stispected.  the 
bodies  of  soldiers  mummified  by  the  dry  air 
of  the  desert.  Boots  and  articles  of  clothing 
still  lay  in  the  sand  among  the  wreckage  of 
war  machines  and  empty  ammunition  boxes. 
Wind  whipped  over  the  Pass  erasing  the 
traces  of  death,  filling  a  boot,  burying  the 
twisted  rusting  hulks  of  tanks,  protruding 
from  the  flreblackened  desert  fioor  like  the 
bumps  of  dinosaur  skeletons. 

At  Suez  we  could  see  the  city  clearly.  The 
fire  In  the  oil  tanks  from  the  last  artillery 
duel  had  been  put  out  the  day  befor^.  A 
tall  lanky  bashful  soldier.  Captain  Yosse, 
Life's  cover  boy  as  he  was  Introduced,  told 
us.  "There  Is  no  firing  now.  If  there  was  you 
wouldn't  be  here." 

Uke  most  of  the  Israeli  soldiers,  he  looked 
touchlngly  young,  but  his  posture  was  one 
of  confident  ease,  the  ease  born  of  "know- 
how".  The  Israeli  military  fortifications  are 
no  secret  now,  he  went  on.  They  are  holding 
up  very  well.  There  are  very  few  casualties 
and  the  shells  were  raining  down. 

At  another  ptolnt  the  press  corps  climbed 
an  embankment  and  got  a  better  view  of 
the  tree-fringed  city  of  Suez  on  the  bank  of 
the  green  water  of  the  canal.  A  very  tough 
officer,  who  apparently  was  the  chief  "shep- 
herd" for  the  "fiock"  of  newspeople,  smiled 
and  remarked  wistfully,  "It  Is  such  a  beauti- 
ful view — why  do  they  want  to  shoot?" 

On  the  Israeli  side,  a  lone  building  stood 
with  Hebrew  graffiti  scrawled  aU  over  it.  Deep 
bomb  craters  surrounded  It.  The  land  was 
flat  and  open  and  bare  except  for  the  hillocks 
holding  the  fortifications,  the  only  relief  the 
roi;;ng  ralnclouds  and  a  Jeep  scooting  across 
the  network  of  roads. 

Pissing  the  Bitter  Lake  we  could  see  the 
trapped  ships,  hazy  in  the  sand  and  rain.  At 
Plrdan  Bridge,  a  drawbridge  that  once  opened 
across  the  canal  to  let  ships  pass,  there  is  a 
UN  Observation  post  manned  by  an  Austrian 
and  a  Burmese,  both  extraordinarily  cheerful 
considering  they  were  hit  three  times  In  the 
duel.  They  have  a  strong  bomb  shelter  of 
sandbags  near  the  post. 

At  Kantara,  East,  we  stood  In  the  empty 
mined  streets  of  a  town  80  per  cent  destroyed 
by  Egyptians.  Before  the  war  there  had  been 
10,000  people,  only  two  years  before.  Now 
two  or  three  dogs  scavanged  for  food  In  the 
cratered  streeta.  Forced  to  leave  by  the 
felling— most  were  repatriated  to  West 
Kantara.  directly  across  the  canal.  Some 
went  to  El  Arish.  The  town  Is  now  a  shock 
of  destruction,  whole  houses  collapsed  Into 
miniature  landsUdes  or  rubble. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  briefing  officer  told  us,  "At  this  sector 
of  the  canal  It  was  relatively  quiet.  We  don't 
ahoot,  they  dont  shoot,  in  general,  until 
about  two  weeks  ago.  They  started  sniping, 
then  as  you  know,  they  started  shelling.  The 
artillery  duels  were  fought  here  too.  Now  it  is 
quiet.  We  hope  It  will  stay  quiet." 

The  Kantara  Control  Center,  the  United 
Nations  Observer  Headquarters  of  the  cease- 
fire operation  of  the  UN,  la  here.  They  have  a 
large  building  where  at  one  point  you  can  see 
the  UN  flag,  the  Israeli  flag  and  the  Egyptian 
flag  flying  in  close  proximity.  There  are  18 
poets,  9  on  each  side,  Interlocking  each  other. 
The  distances  make  it  hard  to  report  ac- 
curately, we  were  told  by  a  tall  Scandinavian 
officer  with  extremely  guarded  eyes.  Some  of 
the  observer's  Jeeps  were  laced  with  bullet 
holes  but  most  were  in  working  condition. 
The  deep  sandbagged  bunkers  were  fully 
equipped  for  communications. 

Still  harried  by  the  sandstorm  and  the 
rain,  we  returned  along  the  road  that  follows 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  El  Arish,  from  there 
to  Jerusalem,  a  24-hour  trip: 

We  passed  date  groves  In  oaelses,  camels 
with  riders  crossing  the  desert,  and  endless 
bullet-riddled  towns,  all  Inhabited.  TTie  rails 
had  been  removed  from  the  rail  road  along 
the  highway,  used  to  strengthen  the  Israeli 
fortifications  by  the  army  engineers.  Casual- 
ties In  shelling  were  very  light  compared  to 
last  year. 

The  heavy  shelling  and  artillery  duels  in 
the  past  two  weeks  happened  for  two  rea- 
sons, say  the  Israelis.  To  halt  the  building  of 
the  fortlfl^atlons  (already  completed  for  the 
most  part)  and  to  focus  attention  of  the  Big 
Four  on  the  Suez  before  the  big  power  con- 
ference, and  worry  them  Into  an  Imposed 
settlement. 

There  Is  high  morale  at  the  Suez  front  in 
the  IDF.  The  troops  are  firmly  dug  In.  They 
can  give  back  good  as  they  get  and  better, 
since  the  vulnerable  targets  are  all  on  the 
Egyptian  side,  as  we  could  see. 

Issazl'8  laoN  Jewish  Mama:  Press  Confer- 
ence With  Prime  Minister  Meir 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

At  her  first  press  conference  after  being 
sworn  in  as  Israel's  first  woman  Prime  Min- 
ister, Golda  Melr  rejected  categorically  a 
Four-Power  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Referring  to  the  idea  of  a  new  United  Na- 
tions peace  force  composed  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  she  was  mildly  surprised 
at  Russia  being  one  of  the  two,  "since  its 
contribution  to  peace  in  the  area  has  been 
so  outstanding."  Russia  was  never  the 
staunchest  friend  we  have  ever  had,  she  add- 
ed at  another  point  in  the  press  conference 
with  a  wry  smile. 

She  described  the  "evaporation"  of  the 
UNEP  troops  Just  before  the  1967  war  (the 
Egyptians  asked  them  to  leave),  and  said, 
"we  are  asked  to  put  our  faith  In  the  same 
force  for  the  third  time  ...  So  what?  Will  It 
be  any  different  than  1949  and  19677  You  all 
know  what  happened — they  were  asked  to 
leave  and  they  left." 

On  West  Bank  poUcy,  she  said,  "As  long  as 
there  is  no  peace  agreement  with  us  and  our 
Arab  neighbors,  we  stand  where  we  are.  We 
will  do  our  duty  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
West  Bank.  We  will  do  everything  possible 
for  welfare,  education  and  so  on.  They  will 
find  out  it  is  not  so  terrible  to  live  with  us." 
"I  don't  understand  the  world  sympathy 
to  the  lack  of  will  of  Arabs  to  come  to  a  peace 
settlement.  The  question  Is  this,  are  the 
Arabs  ready  to  live  in  peace  with  us?  It  Is 
too  simple.  Maybe  that  Is  why  It  Is  so  hard 
to  explain  to  ovu-  friends. 

"Until  they  are,  nothing  will  happen.  The 
Arabs  have  to  be  faced  with  the  problem.  We 
say  yes  to  peace  .  .  .  they  have  101  answers, 
but  not  one  to  open  the  road  to  a  peaceful 
solution." 
She  told  reporters  she  was  ready  to  go  to 
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Amman  to  meet  with  Hussein  for  negotiation, 
although  Oolda  Melr  In  Amman  la  not  ex- 
actly what  the  littie  King,  as  he  is  called  in 
Israel,  needs  right  now.  Between  Nassar  and 
the  terrorists,  he  doesnt  need  the  Iron  Jew- 
ish Mama,  too.  "I  dont  think  he  has  any 
doubts.  He  knows  Israel  is  ready  to  meet  him. 
If  he  is  prepared,  certainly  we  are."  she  told 
reporters. 

•Nobody  has  proved  to  us  why  it  Is  so  out- 
landish to  expect  a  signed  peace  settlement. 
The  only  pecuUartty  is  that  the  party  that 
won  the  war  is  asking  for  the  agreement.  It 
Is  not  something  new  for  Arabs  and  Israel  to 
sign  an  agreement  .  .  .  but  It  seems  we  must 
now  convince  our  friends  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  a  peace  settlement." 

On  negotiating  with  the  Fatah.  "Not  today, 
not  for  several  years  from  now  can  we  con- 
sider them  as  partners  in  negotiation.  Their 
heroism  is  expressed  in  marketplace  murders. 
That  does  not  make  them  a  partner  for  nego- 
tiation to  my  mind." 

"Jordan  civilians  may  have  been  hurt  but 
no  one  can  say  rightly  that  Israel  attacked 
civilians.  If  Fatah  bases  are  built  near 
civilian  villages,  we  are  sorry  about  hitting 
them,  but  no  one  can  compare  that  with 
marketplaces.  A  supermarket  Is  not  the  mili- 
tary base  of  the  Israeli  Army." 

Regarding  the  new  settlements  In  the  oc- 
cupied areas,  she  said,  "How  many  settle- 
ments did  we  put  up  in  the  first  months  after 
the  war?  If  Israel  Is  worried  about  security, 
it  is  Its  duty  to  do  everything  possible.  If 
necessary  to  put  up  settlements  on  the  other 
side  of  the  "Green  Line,"  so  that  children 
don't  have  to  sleep  In  shelters." 

It  would  be  too  good,  she  said  with  gentle 
humor,  If  there  was  an  agreement  right  away 
with  President  Nixon.  It  Is  natural  to  have 
different  views,  not  necessarily  contrary  ones. 
The  talks  with  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
will  go  on. 

But  the  United  States  and  our  other  friends 
must  realize  we  must  have  borders  that  will 
not  tempt  the  Arabs  to  attack  us,  as  the 
former  borders  on  the  Golan  Heights  (trans- 
formed to  one  long  underground  fortress 
overlooking  the  farms  below),  she  explained. 
Asked  what  Israel  would  do  If  the  Four 
Powers  try  to  force  Israel  to  an  Imposed  solu- 
tion, she  said,  "When  life  depends  on  deci- 
sions a  little  country  will  take  them.  We  will 
not  depend  on  the  good  will  of  Nasser  or  a 
UN  force — we  want  secure  borders.  The  Arab 
countries  must  have  no  natural  advantage 
over  us.  We  do  not  fool  ourselves — war  breaks 
out  between  those  countries  with  peace 
agreements." 

Golda  Melr  looked  In  good  health,  her  voice 
clear  and  feminine,  her  manner  positive  and 
down-to-earth.  Her  face  normally  stem,  lit 
up  when  someone  asked  her  If  she  considered 
herself  a  "stopgap"  until  the  October  elec- 
tions. "Did  I  call  myself  a  stop  gap,"  she 
laughed. 

Mrs.  Melr  has  been  48  years  in  Israel.  She 
was  born  In  Kiev.  Russia  In  1898.  Her  family 
moved  to  the  US.  to  Milwaukee,  in  1906.  She 
sttU  has  a  pronounced  Midwestern  accent. 
When  she  married  she  moved  to  Israel  with 
her  husband.  She  had  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Some  of  her  long  government  experience  was 
gained  in  the  Mo'etzet  Hapo'alot  or  Pioneer 
Women  In  1928  which  launched  her  on  her 
public  career.  She  came  out  of  retirement  to 
become  Secretary-General  of  the  Mapal  and 
later  the  united  Israel  Labor  Party.  In  Au- 
gust. 1968,  she  again  resigned. 

She  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  premier- 
ship because,  she  said,  "Obviously  I'm  am 
not  an  Infant.  It  was  the  decision  of  my  party 
to  take  this  post — I  took  it." 

Two  Students  Kii.i.kd  iw  Terrorist  Bombing 
OF  Jerusallm  Supermarket 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 
While  the  Friday  morning  dynamite  took 
the  lives  of  two  immigrant  students  and  In- 
jured nine  other  shoppers  In  the  terrorist  ex- 
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plosion  at  the  Jerusalem  SuperSol  market.  I 
was  Interviewing  a  woman  who  calls  them 
freedom  fighters. 

Wife  of  the  former  Jordanian  Ambassador 
to  England  before  1967  and  onetime  Defense 
Minister.  Mrs.  Anwar  Nusselba  is  a  pretty 
young  darthalred  woman.  softspwDken  and  the 
mother  of  six  children,  two  grown  daughters 
with  families.  She  has  a  reputation  as  a  mili- 
tant feminist  and  a  militant  nationalist.  Her 
husband  Is  now  legal  consultant  to  UNRWA, 

The  Nusselba  home  Is  on  the  former  border 
between  East  and  West  Jerusalem,  next  to 
what  Is  left  of  the  Jordanian  Army  Head- 
quarters, mostly  rubble.  To  reach  It  from  Mea 
Sheream  or  the  Jewish  Orthodox  Quarter,  you 
cross  the  former  Mandlebaum  Gate  area  and 
pick  your  way  across  the  old  no-man's  area 
where  there  Is  a  new  street  but  few  sidewalks. 
The  house  looks  battered  from  the  outside 
because  It  was  In  the  most  furious  part  of  the 
battle  for  Jerusalem,  but  it  Is  pleasantly  fur- 
nished Inside. 

Both  the  Nusselba  family  and  the  El 
Qhoussem.  her  family  from  Ramla.  are  old 
wealthy  landowning  families.  The  Nusselbas 
have  held  the  key  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  since 
the  J2th  Century.  "We  owned  property  In 
BamJa^  orange  groves.  In  Gaza,  all  over  the 
area,"  Mrs  Uusselba  told  me.  "My  mother 
grew  up  in  wealth  and  I  v.-iU  never  forget 
when  we  left,  she  had  to  beg  for  a  blanket  to 
cover  me.  We  had  to  walk  90  kilometres  to 
Jordan." 

I  responded  to  her  painful  memory,  but  I 
also  remembered  a  girl  I  had  met  on  the 
Greek  ship  coming  to  Israel  Her  mother's 
wedding  ring,  all  that  was  left  to  her  after 
property,  business  and  belongings  had  to  be 
left  behind,  was  taken  from  her  before  they 
would  let  her  leave  Egypt.  It  Is  a  familiar 
refugee  story  Mrs.  Nusselba  told,  but  I  have 
heard  countless  Jewish  versions  the  past 
months,  recent  refugees  from  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, not  Europe.  From  communities  that 
are  hundreds  of  years  old.  or  were.  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  coin. 

"They  want  to  live  peacefully  they  say." 
she  went  on.  "Look  at  what  they  are  doing 
with  Jerjsalem.  Katamon.  This  Is  all  Arab 
property.  Is  this  a  legal  thing?" 

Katamon  Is  a  very  poor  district  geograph- 
ically situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem, 
a  slum  really.  It  is  where  thousands  of  ref- 
ugee families  from  the  Arab  countries  were 
settled  In  haste  in  Jerry-built  stone  and 
stucco  apartments  that  look  as  If  they  will 
tumble  down  any  minute.  Many  who  live 
■there  stlU  wear  Arab  dress,  but  they  are  all 
Jewish.  Old  Bucharlans,  with  rags  wrapped 
Oriental-style  around  their  heads  and  necks 
against  the  Jerusalem  cold,  ride  every  day 
on  the  bus  with  their  grandchildren  who 
drees  well  and  speak  Hebrew.  But  the  old 
folk  still  speak  Arabic.  Katamon  could  be  an 
Arab  village  If  you  did  not  know  the  origin. 

The  Pioneer  Women  nursery  for  working 
mothers  I  visited  In  Katamon  Is  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  children  of  the  Immigrants, 
tiny  boys  with  little  black  cheek  curls,  little 
girls,  all  very  dark  skinned.  Just  over  the  back 
fence  outside  their  playground  Is  the  Jeru- 
salem-Tel Aviv  railway.  Before  the  1967  War. 
the  Jordanian  border  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks,  a  few  hundred  feet  away. 

Why  are  they  there?  Because  before  the 
1967  war.  Jerusalem  was  the  dumping  ground 
for  thousands  of  destitute  families  and  they 
had  to  be  put  Into  homes  and  quickly.  Not 
clapped  Into  camps  for  20  years  and  left  to 
rot  as  In  Gaza,  but  abeorbed  Into  the  only 
country  that  would  accept  them  all,  the  sick 
and  destitute  and  the  old. 

"In  the  long  run,  we  are  going  to  live  to- 
gether," Mrs.  Nusselba  said  once,  "but  we 
jon;t  want  all  this  conflict  they  are  creating. 
We  don't  want  their  rule.  In  Jerusalem  they 
are  bringing  their  p>eople  here  .  .  .  there 
should  be  a  Jewish  side  and  an  Arab  side,  but 
one  city  with  some  legal  connection."  This 
was  a  rare  moment  of  logic  In  the  stream  of 
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resentment  and  hatred  she  poured  out  on  the 
Israeli  occupation  "The  Jews  are  the  last 
people  In  the  world  to  do  this  to  another  {>eo- 
ple."  she  cried. 

"After  2000  years  of  being  refugees,  20  years 
you  can't  go  back^  I  have  to  laugh  when  I 
talk  to  them  and  they  say  they  can't  go 
backward" 

The  woman  who  showed  me  tJie  Katamon 
nursery  had  been  In  tears  the  whole  trip.  A 
boy  who  had  shown  great  promise  htul  Just 
been  killed  the  morning  before.  His  father 
had  been  a  brilliant  general  In  the  1956  war 
and  killed  In  Slnal.  In  Tel  Aviv  a  friends 
sister-ln-law  Is  slowly  going  mad.  crying  her 
womb  Is  poisoned  She  lost  her  6-year-old 
daughter  to  the  violence  of  Arab  villagers 
who  raped  and  killed  her.  She  has  Just  lost 
her  son  while  doing  his  term  In  the  army. 
Cro  backward  20  years  to  what,  they  would  ask 
if  they  were  alive,  these  sabras  who  were  bom 
!n  Lsrael. 

"Politics  Is  the  real  barbarian."  Mrs.  Nus- 
selba told  me  "It  Ls  a  monster  to  the  Arab 
people.  With  their  politics  the  world  Is  kill- 
ing the  Palestine  people.  The  Russians,  the 
British,  they  are  killing  us.  Where  is  the  hu- 
man consideration? 

"Why  do  they  feel  with  the  Jews?  Do  they 
expect  us  to  live  under  his  thumb?"  she 
.asked,  "It  is  my  land,  my  water,  my  history! 
But  It  Is  very  difficult  to  go  back.  If  we 
could  have  the  1947  partition,  we  could  have 
some  of  the  Arab  rights." 

"The  freedom  fighters,"  she  exclaimed  as 
her  face  lit  up.  "how  can  they  be  called  ter- 
rorists?" At  that  moment  the  bodies  of  two 
students  were  carried  away,  in  the  market 
I  would  have  been  In  if  I  hadn't  been  talking 
with  Mrs.  Nusselba.  for  the  SuperSol  is  where 
I  shop  every  Friday  morning. 

"We  want  our  name,  our  nationality,  same 
.as  any  nation  in  the  world."  What  about  the 
Idea  of  a  federation  of  states  In  the  area,  I 
asked  her  It  might  be  a  good  Idea,  she  said, 
but  I  don't  know  politics.  She  was  one  of 
Lhe  most  politically-minded  women  I  have 
ever  met. 

When  a^ked  at  a  public  meeting  whether 
he  favored  an  independent  Palestine  state 
General  Dayan  said.  Were  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  occupied  terrltortes  popu- 
lation to  approach  Israeli  government  and 
negotiate  for  peace.  I  would  advocate  we  sit 
down  together." 

He  administers  the  areas  with  as  light  a 
hand  as  possible.  In  the  recent  school  strikes, 
he  went  to  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  schools 
and  told  the  students  and  their  teachers  the 
Israelis  would  not  Interfere  with  their  dem- 
onstrations if  they  were  contained  in  the 
schools.  The  Israel  government  has  lifted 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  employment  from 
Gaza  to  ease  the  situation  there  a  little. 
Although  the  V^ocatlonal  School  in  Gaza 
that  I  visited  erupted  the  next  week,  it  Is 
quiet  now. 

The  terrorism  and  unrest  is  to  be  lived 
with,  say  the  Israeli  leaders.  If  necessary,  for 
a  long  time.  Until  there  Is  an  agreed  peace 
and  secure  borders. 

View  From  Gaz.\— Most  Densely 
POPUL.-^TED  Area  on  Earth 

I  By  Carol  Kovneri 

The  road  Into  Gaza  town  from  Beershe- 
ba  Is  through  a  large  Moslem  cemetery, 
where  little  girls  play  In  the  dust  between 
the  monuments  and  young  men  loll  against 
them  watching  traffic  pass. 

The  unrest  rippling  through  the  Gaza 
Strip  these  past  weeks  was  not  evident  among 
the  townspeople  who  were  conducting  busi- 
ness, what  there  was,  as  usual.  The  bus 
depot  Is  also  a  market  place,  the  most  un- 
inviting Imaginable.  Israeli  passengers  on 
the  bus.  which  runs  every  half  hour  from 
Beersheba.  were  for  the  most  part  Jews  orig- 
inally from  Arab  countries  who  had  come 
for  produce  bargains  to  be  wrangled  over  In 
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their  native  Arabic,  Getting  Into  a  rickety 
cab  we  careened  through  the  town  to  the 
UNRWA  compound. 

Gaza  town  Is  very  ugly.  Aside  from  its  two 
refugee  camps,  it  Is  pooT  and  rundown,  bul- 
letholes  unrepaired  in  its  buildings  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  In  worn  clothing. 
The  reason  Is  because  the  Gaza  Strip  Is  the 
most  densely  p>opulated  area  on  earth,  with 
three  times  more  population  than  the  Neth- 
erlands, most  populated  of  the  European 
countries.  'What  money  there  is  goes  for  food 
and  medicine  and  education. 

The  Strip  has  70  per  cent  refugees  on  the 
UNRWA  registration  and  the  rest  local  pop- 
ulation. The  huge  labor  pool  has  forced  the 
wages  of  nearly  all  down  to  a  subslstance 
level.  The  only  sources  of  work  available,  as 
there  Is  no  Industry  to  speak  of,  are  In  other 
Arab  countries  for  the  graduates  of  UNRWA 
schools  and  for  local  labor  In  the  citrus  fields. 
fishing,  or  handicrafts  for  the  women,  main- 
ly embroidery  sold  through  an  'UNRWA  shop 
In  town.  Practically  the  sole  employer  of 
Gaza  refugees  on  a  meaningful  scale  remains 
UNRWA. 

UNEF  also  provided  some  Jobs  the  secre- 
tary of  the  UNRWA  Director  told  us  at  the 
compound,  openly  resentful  of  the  moveout 
Her  attitude  reminded  us  of  the  Poverty 
War  organizations,  many  of  which  were  also 
temporary  in  nature.  When  they  are  discon- 
tinued there  Is  great  resentment  because 
employees  have  lost  good  Jobs  they  may  not 
be  able  to  replace.  The  UNEF  troops  de- 
parture ordered  by  Nasser  left  many  refugees 
dependent  again  only  on  the  UNRWA  dole, 
a  1600  dally  calorie  diet — a  reducing  diet  In 
the  U.S. 

Israeli  authorities  understand  this  em- 
ployment situation.  After  Dayan  toured  the 
Strip  recently  he  told  the  Israeli  public  that 
the  unrest  Is  due  to  the  dlCQcult  economic 
conditions  there,  urging  that  35.000  work 
hours  be  allotted  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
to  maintain  a  decent  economic  level.  The 
Military  Governor  of  the  Strip.  Tat-AIuf 
Mordechal  Gur.  has  also  said  there  would  be 
fewer  acts  of  terrorism  If  the  standard  of 
living  was  raised.  Israel  should  Invest  more 
in  industry  and  vocational  training,  he  said. 

At  the  Gaza  UNRWA  Headquarters,  Mr. 
Geaney  the  Director  had^  gone  to  trouble- 
shoot  at  the  vocational  training  center  where 
the  students  were  out  of  Classes  and  "dem- 
onstrating in  sympathy  to  the  political  sit- 
uation." a  phrase  used  by  most  Palestinians 
we  talked  to  about  the  strikes.  Mr.  Filfil.  a 
translator  at  UNRWA,  drove  us  over  to  see 
the  center,  which  was  what  we  had  come 
for.  Mr.  Geaney  was  trying  to  persuade  the 
students  to  return  to  class.  He  said  later 
they  would  probably  return  by  the  end  of 
the  week 

The  students,  who  live  on  the  premises 
In  new  dormitories  were  well  dressed  and 
well  behaved.  Most  were  young  men  in  their 
twenties.  They  were  sitting  in  groups  on 
the  lawn.  The  large  airy  well  lighted  rooms 
stood  empty,  the  new  equipment  Imported 
from  Europe  lying  idle.  The  teachers  waited 
to  see  what  the  students  would  do. 

They  were  meeting  In  delegations  with 
the  principal,  Mr.  H.  Hamtnad.  a  harried  Pal- 
estinian who  had  studied  in  Haifa,  then 
gone  on  scholarship  to  England.  The  stu- 
dents were  striking  in  sympathy  to  the 
political  situation,  he  told  us.  There  were 
513  at  present,  but  only  1  In  6  were  accepted 
who  applied.  Since  1954  when  It  began  there 
have  been  1496  graduates  all  taught  by  refu- 
gees who  were  given  scholarships  abroad  in 
England,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  returned 
to  teach. 

What  was  the  employment  situation  for 
graduates?  There  were  380  graduates  not 
able  to  work  In  Gaza  and  not  being  accepted 
by  the  Arab  countries,  as  before  the  war. 
Only  local  residents,  not  refugees,  are  taken 
for  labor  by  the  Israelis,  untrained  labor 
mostly. 
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Mr.  Hammand  said  there  was  enough 
money  and  equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing; In  fact,  too  much  attention  was  being 
paid  to  the  vocational  training  school.  It 
Is  understandable  that  he  felt  this  way 
with  his  graduates  not  working  and  the 
school  being  expanded  to  556  In  September. 

Back  at  UNRWA  Headquarters,  which  was 
as  poor  and  rundown  as  the  rest  of  Gsiza 
town,  we  talked  with  Mr.  Geaney.  He  has 
been  In  Gaza  since  July,  1967  and  with 
UNRWA  since  1952  when  he  had  also  served 
In  Gaza.  The  students  can't  do  less  than 
their  colleagues  he  said,  because  there  Is 
great  cohesion  among  them.  If  they  act  any 
differently,  they  are  looked  down  upon. 

This  checked  with  what  an  Isrtiell  ofBclal 
had  told  us  In  Beersheba.  that  the  people 
in  Gaza  are  afraid  to  cooperate  remembering 
1956  when  Gaza  was  returned  to  Egypt  and 
•  collaborators"  were  killed.  Now  they  create 
disturbances  so  that  they  can  have  a  piece 
of  paper  to  show  they  have  been  In  prison 
for  making  trouble  for  the  Israelis.  It  is 
not  like  a  school  demonstration  In  Los  An- 
geles where  the  students  are  demanding  Im- 
provements long  overdue. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  said,  "It  Is  widely 
believed  that  the  demonstrations  are  In- 
stigated by  local  political  activists  with  the 
aim  of  emphasizing  the  Palestinian  element, 
especially  In  view  of  the  Four-Power  negotia- 
tions on  the  Middle  East.  They  have  concen- 
trated on  school  children  to  evade  counter- 
measures." 

Beside  the  economic  situation  and  the 
school  strikes  In  Gaza,  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors caused  by  the  Egyptians  leaving  worried 
Mr.  Geaney.  Most  doctors  come  on  a  volunteer 
basis  or  for  a  very  low  salary.  There  are  no 
mental  hospitals  in  Gaza.  Mental  patients  are 
sent  to  Israeli  hospitals. 

There  Is  a  $9  million  budget  for  313.152 
registered  refugees.  ( Non-ref ugeee  number 
141,000.)  Those  not  In  the  eight  camps  num- 
ber 113.378  )  There  are  39.305  registered  chil- 
dren not  on  the  UNRWA  ration  list  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Somehow,  they  get  fed 
though,  Mr.  Geaney  told  us.  When  a  refugee 
becomes  a  wage  earner  of  1120  llras  per 
month,  his  ration  Is  cut.  Were  the  rolls  in- 
flated, w©  asked.  That  has  been  greatly 
e.xaggerated,  he  said. 

There  is  no  vocational  training  for  girls, 
but  there  are  two  six-month  se'wlng  courses 
a  year  that  women  can  take,  and  embroidery 
Is  encouraged.  UNRWA  pro'vldes  for  up  to 
the  9th  grade  In  sepjarate  girls  and  boys 
schools. 

What  about  the  antl-semetic  textbooks 
that  were  used  by  UNRWA  schools  and  found 
by  the  Israelis  when  they  took  over  the  Gaza 
Strip,  we  asked.  Many  were  objectionable  he 
said,  and  are  not  being  used  now.  UNESCO 
ha£  taken  over  that  responsibility.  In  order 
for  a  student  to  graduate  In  a  host  country, 
It  was  neceesary  for  UNRWA  to  follow  that 
country's  curriculum,  It  was  felt.  A  strong 
position  was  not  taken  because  the  students 
would  not  be  accepted  In  the  Arab  univer- 
sities unless  they  studied  these  textbooks. 
Only  a  few  students  leave  for  Amman  or 
Beirut  at  present.  Higher  education  Is  at  a 
standstill  now  In  Gaza,  he  stimmed  up. 

The  stumbling  block  may  be  the  Arab  uni- 
versity examinations,  but  we  still  feel  that 
distributing  hate  textbooks  was  a  peculiar 
thing  for  a  humanitarian  organization  Uke 
UNRWA  to  do.  An  Israeli  told  us  that  Jewish 
children  are  not  taught  to  hate  the  Arabs 
because  first  it  Is  your  enemy  you  kill  with 
hatred,  later  it  can  be  your  brother  .  .  . 

Why  can't  Israel  annex  Gaza  and  work  with 
American  Jews  and  the  International  com- 
munity to  settle  the  refugees,  we  had  asked 
the  Israeli  official  In  Beersheba  the  day  be- 
fore. No,  he  said.  It  Is  a  political  problem  and 
we  can't.  In  Gaza  It  would  not  be  the  same 
as  Jerusalem  where  there  is  dally  contact  and 
the  reality  of  the  united  city. 
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In  Newsweek  Magazine.  In  answer  to  Nas- 
ser's Interview  In  the  same  magazine,  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  has  said,  "any  refugees  re- 
turning now  to  Israel  would  be  a  time  bomb. 
We  cannot  take  them  back  but  we  are  ready 
to  pay  comp>ensatlon  " 

The  only  solution  the  Israelis  feel  Is  for  the 
Arab  countries  to  take  them  in.  because  for 
one  thing.  Israel  hasn't  the  water  to  support 
them.  Then  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  Israelis 
are  of  Oriental  background.  This  means  they 
came  from  the  Arab  countries,  so  most  Israelis 
feel  it  was  an  exchange  of  populations  An 
exchange,  Arab  politicians  like  Nasser,  have 
turned  into  a  convenient  political  football 
which  Is  not  a  life  or  death  Issue  to  them, 
says  Eshkol. 

So  the  380  graduates  of  the  Gaza  Vocational 
Training  Center  run  by  UNRWA,  ready  for 
careers  in  radio,  TV,  mechanics,  what  the 
Arab  world  needs  most,  vegetate.  As  Idle  as 
the  ships  in  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  as  caught. 


THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  P.  EVE, 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or     GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Flynt,  and  my- 
self I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Eve.  of  Au- 
gusta. Ga..  ■Rho  departed  this  life  Sun- 
day morning  after  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected illness. 

Mr.  Eve  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Augusta  and  Richmond  County  of  which 
he  was  a  native  and  lifelong  resident. 
He  was  a  senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Gumming,  Nixon,  Eve,  Waller  & 
Capers,  and  a  former  president  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Georgia.  It  is  significant 
and  worthy  of  note  that  three  members 
of  this  firm  have  served  as  president  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Georgia  or  its  predeces- 
sor organization,  the  Georgia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Henry  Eve  was  a  dynamic,  unselfish, 
and  effective  public -spirited  man.  He 
gave  unstintingly  of  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  abilities. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  in  the 
U.S.  Nav>'  and  was  decorated  for  out- 
standing combat  service,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  in  the  editorials  which  are  in- 
corporated in  these  remarks. 

He  represented  his  county  and  his 
senatorial  district  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  the  State  senate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  and  served 
with  distinction  in  each  house  of  the 
legislature  of  our  State. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Caroline  Hull;  and  one  daughter,  Mary 
Hull  Eve;  his  mother.  Mrs.  William  R. 
Eve;  and  one  brother,  William  D.  Eve, 
all  of  Augusta. 

Mrs.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Flynt  join  my 
colleague  and  me  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  daughter  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 

He  was  a  fine  lawyer,  a  good  citizen,  a 
loyal  public  servant,  and  a  stanch  and 
devoted  friend.  With  his  family  we  share 
their  loss.  We,  too,  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  Include  editorials  which  appeared  yes- 
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terday  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  the 
Augusta  Herald.  These  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Augusta  Herald.  July  1,  l'J6d\ 
Henry  Prontatt  Eve 

One  of  the  Augusta  area's  most  outstand- 
ing and  highly-regarded  citizens  w.is  i.iken 
from  us  with  the  untimely  death  Sunday. 
at  tlie  age  of  51,  of  Henry  Proniaut  Eve. 

Throughout  his  c.ireer  as  an  attorney,  in 
his  business  undertakings,  and  in  his  many 
civic  activities,  Henry  Eve  served  his  com- 
munity well  and  unstintingly  His  honors  In 
return  were  many.  He  did  special  credit  to 
his  chosen  profession  of  the  law.  serving  a.*; 
president  of  the  State  Bar  of  Georgia  and  of 
the  Augusta  Bar  .Association  -Strongly  ori- 
ented toward  civic  service,  he  w.is  a  director 
of  the  Augusta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  active  in  the  Committee  of  100  and  the 
United  Fund  His  other  offices  included  presi- 
dency of  the  Augusta  Country  Club,  the  Au- 
gusta Assembly,  directorships  of  the  First 
Georgia  Development  Corp.,  the  Richmond 
Coimty  B.mk.  and  the  Pinnacle  Club  In  ail 
of  these,  the  warm  and  dynamic  E\e  lelt  It 
a  privilege  to  be  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity and  Its  people. 

In  his  active  life,  that  service  tixjk  ttiU 
other  forms.  Even  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II.  Henry  Eve  v.  .vs  called 
to  the  colors  as  a  reserve  apprentice  seaman. 
A  man  of  unflagging  cheer  and  good  spirits, 
he  served  In  combat  duty  in  every  theater  of 
war.  winning  a  commission  only  fdur  months 
after  entering  active  service  In  a  naval  career 
that  Included  the  torpedoing  of  his  ship  off 
New  Guinea  in  1942  and  rescue  after  three 
days  at  sea  In  an  open  lifeboat,  he  rose  ulti- 
mately to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 
His  decorations  included  a  Bronze  Star  for 
outstanding  duty  as  executive  officer  of  a 
ship  involved  In  action  .leulnst  an  enemy 
submarine. 

Interest  in  and  concern  for  good  govern- 
ment took  Henry  Eve  Into  the  halls  of  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly,  first  a.s  a  Mate 
representative,  and  later  as  a  state  senator. 
In  Atlanta  he  was  active  In  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  provide  for  absentee  voting  in  Georgia, 
participated  In  passing  new  legislation  call- 
ing for  new  and  updated  voter  registration 
lists  to  prevent  the  voting  of  deceased  per- 
sons, and  In  1955  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission named  to  create  tlie  first  statewide 
probation  system  in  Georgia. 

Henry  Eve  gave  of  himself,  his  time,  energy 
and  dynamism,  freely  and  warmly.  aJid  .Au- 
gusta and  the  area  and  state  are  the  poorer 
for  his  passing.  His  was  a  wide  and  strongly 
bound  circle  of  friends.  The  Herald,  which 
shared  those  bonds.  Joins  them  in  extending 
to  his  bereaved  Its  most  earnest  sympathies. 

[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  July  1.  19691 
Henry  PRONTAtrx  Eve 

The  untimely  death  Sunday  of  Henry 
Prontaut  Eve,  at  the  age  of  51,  deprives 
Augusta  and  this  area  of  one  of  its  most 
effective  professional  men  and  dedicated 
civic  leaders. 

A  recital  of  his  career  in  law  and  of  his 
business  activities  and  honors  is  impressive. 
His  election  as  president  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Georgia,  of  the  Augusta  Bar  Association,  of 
the  Augusta  Assembly,  of  the  Augusta 
Country  Club:  his  directorships  of  the  First 
Georgia  Development  Corp  .  the  Richmond 
County  Bank,  the  August  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Pinnacle  Club,  of  which  he 
was  a  charter  member:  and  his  work  In  the 
Committee  of  100,  his  church,  the  United 
Fund,  and  various  professional  and  social 
organizations,  all  testify  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  attorneys 
and  fellow  citizens.  Adding  greatly  to  that 
esteem  was  his  own  vivid  and  magnetic 
personality. 

But  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tion  he  made  to  his  nation,  his  state  and 
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hla  community,  one  must  have  a  more  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  achievements.  It  may 
b«  recalled,  for  example,  that  he  served  his 
country  In  combat  during  World  War  11.  be- 
ing called  to  duty  as  a  reserve  apprentice 
seaman  In  September  1941.  and  being  awarded 
a  commission  only  four  months  later.  He 
eventually  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  His  ship  was  torpedoed  off  New 
Oulnea  in  1942,  and  he  was  rescued  only 
after  three  days  In  a  lifeboat.  He  served  in 
every  theater  of  war,  and  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  outstanding  duty  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  action 
against  an  enemy  submarine.  Even  in 
hazardous  duty,  as  In  peacetime,  his  never- 
falling  cheerfulness  was  always  evident. 

Henry  Eve  was  vitally  concerned  with 
good  government  for  Georgia  and  Richmond 
County.  As  a  state  representative  smd  later 
a  state  senator,  he  opposed  the  Cracker  or- 
ganization. He  sponsored  a  bill  to  provide 
for  absentee  voting  in  Georgia.  He  partici- 
pated In  putting  through  legislation  requir- 
ing possible  new  registration  lists,  designed 
to  make  It  Impossible  to  vote  the  names  of 
persons  who  were  deceased  or  removed.  He 
was  Mipolnted  In  1955  to  a  commission  to 
jCreat^_the  first  statewide  probation  system 
for  Georgia. 

To  Henry  Ehre,  the  concepts  of  honor  and 
duty  were  held  In  consistently  high  regard. 
He  has  set  a  noble  pattern  for  all  who  knew 
him,  and  who  mourn  his  departure.  These 
were  many,  for  he  radiated  charm  and  warm 
friendliness.  To  those  friends  and  his  family. 
The  Chronicle  extends  Its  heartfelt 
condolences. 


UNTVERSTTY  OF  TKXAS  SYSTEM 
EXPANDED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  recent  61st  session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  numerous  bills  were 
passed  which  greatly  expanded  the  juris- 
dictions of  an  already  massive  university 
system.  The  University  of  Texas  system 
now  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  twice  as  many  institutions  as  were 
Included  in  the  system  3  years  ago.  The 
increase  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  creation  of  new  educational  institu- 
tions, unlike  the  growth  of  many  of  the 
higher  educational  systems  which  have 
grown  by  absorbing  existing  institutions. 

The  seven  new  Institutions  are:  the 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio;  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Dallas;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  of  the  Permian  Basin; 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  School 
at  Houston:  the  University  of  Texas  Den- 
tal School— site  to  be  selected:  the  In- 
stitute of  Texan  Cultures  at  San  An- 
tonio; nursing  school  at  San  Antonio; 
and  nursing  school  at  El  Paso. 

These  new  Institutions  will  give  the 
University  of  Texas  system  general 
academic  Institutions  in  Austin.  El  Paso, 
Arlington.  San  Antonio,  the  Permian 
Basin,  and  Dallas.  The  legislative  actions 
will  add  the  Houston  Medical  School  to 
ones  In  Dallas,  San  Antonio,  and  Galves- 
ton. The  University  of  Texas  system  will 
have  dental  branches  in  Houston  and 
another  new  one  at  a  site  to  be  selected; 
and  nursing  schools  In  Galveston,  Austin, 
San  Antonio,  and  El  Paso. 

The  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures  at 
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San  Antonio  will  pass  from  the  State 
exhibit  for  HemlsFair  1968  to  a  research- 
study  facility  for  the  University  of  Texas 
system. 

The  legislature  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  said: 

The  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  used  principally  as  a  center  con- 
cerned with  subjects  relating  to  the  history 
of  culture  of  the  people  of  Texas,  with  col- 
lecting, organizing,  and  interpreting  infor- 
mation on  Texas  subjects,  and  with  produc- 
ing films,  film  strips,  slides,  tapes,  publica- 
tions, and  exhibits  on  these  subjects  for 
state-wide  use  on  television.  In  classrooms, 
In  museums,  and  at  public  gatherings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  People  of  Texas. 

There  is  already  an  academic  base  in 
Dallas  for  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Dallas.  A  very  generous  offer  by  the 
founders  of  the  Southwest  Center  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  North  Dallas 
County  made  it  possible  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  system  to  request  the  legis- 
lature to  allow  the  University  of  Texas 
to  accept  a  $17  million  gift  of  buildings 
and  land  which  will  serve  as  a  base  for 
this  institution.  There  is  some  1,000  acres 
in  the  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas  tract 
of  which  about  250  acres  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  new  institution.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Dallas  Advanced  Re- 
search Center  will  continue  to  operate  as 
such  but  control  will  p>ass  to  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  sys- 
tem from  the  board  of  governors  for  the 
Southwest  Center  for  Advanced  Studies. 

In  establishing  a  4-year  academic  In- 
stitution in  San  Antonio  the  legislature 
directed  the  board  of  regents  to  organize 
an  academic  program  including  bachelor 
of  arts,  masters,  and  doctoral  degrees 
and  their  equivalent  with  each  being  ap- 
proved by  the  coordinating  board,  Texas 
college  and  university  system. 

The  academic  institution  In  the  Per- 
mian Basin— Midland-Odessa — will  Ini- 
tially offer  bachelor  of  arts  and  masters 
degrees  or  their  equivalent. 

In  establishing  a  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  at  Houston,  the  legisla- 
ture made  it  possible  for  the  University 
of  Texas  and  the  State  of  Texas  to  re- 
ceive as  a  gift  as  a  teaching  hospital,  the 
Hermann  Hospital.  The  new  medical 
school  will  be  built  adjacent  to  Hermann 
Hospital,  which  by  the  time  the  school  is 
completed  will  be  enlarged  to  a  1,000-bed 
hospital. 

The  new  medical  school,  dental  school, 
and  two  nursing  schools  were  critically 
needed  as  Texas  is  well  below  the  na- 
tional average  in  graduating  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  people  trained  in 
the  allied  health  fields. 

The  University  of  Texas  system  al- 
ready has  some  58,000  students  and  22,- 
000  faculty  and  staff  personnel. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vocational  education  program  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  stands  as  a  model  for  the 
Nation.  The  success  of  the  program  la 


best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Ohio's 
unemplosmient  rate  has  been  constantly 
below  the  national  average  in  recent 
years.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  June 
issue  of  the  Wonderful  Worid  of  Ohio 
magazine,  published  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
Departments  of  Development,  Natural 
Resources,  Highways,  and  Agriculture. 
The  article  describes  the  outstandinsr 
vocational  education  programs  in  Ohio: 
Ohio — Pionkbr    and    Innovator    in    Voc»- 

•nONAt.     ESltrCATION 

(By   Patricia   W.   Sperling) 

Want  to  take  a  trip  through  Ohio  without 
getting  out  of  your  chair?  Come  along  on  a 
unique,  pictorial  Journey  to  see  what's  being 
aocompllshed  In  the  dynamic,  demanding 
field  of  Vocational  Education  .  .  .  Vocational 
Education  that  has  as  Its  goal,  "A  Job  Fur 
Every  Ohloan  and  ...  An  Ohloan  for  Everv 
Job." 

Come  along  with  the  cameras  and  discover 
how  more  and  more  young  men  and  women 
are  learning  the  vocational  skills  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  developing  the  work 
habits  and  attitudes  needed  to  ensure  them 
a  satisfying  job  In  today's  world,  where  "new 
technologies  demand  new  Job  skills." 

Come  along  and  glimpse  the  thrilling  fu- 
ture as  life  challenges  education  and  educa- 
tors. 

Vocational  Education  not  only  prepares 
high  school  youth  for  Jobs,  It  follows  through 
with  post  high  school  technical  training  and 
retraining  for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed. At  the  high  school  level,  youth  are 
enroUed  In  complete  programs,  which  make 
them  Immediately  employable  upon  g^radua- 
tlon.  The  imemployed  are  retrained  or  taught 
skills  through  special  courses  geared  to  their 
speclflo  future  Jobs.  The  skills  of  persons 
already  employed  are  also  upgraded.  These 
people  learn  how  to  work  with  more  sophis- 
ticated equipment  and  to  adjust  to  new  pro- 
duction techniques. 

Since  few  students  (only  one  out  of  every 
seven  In  Ohio)  graduate  from  college.  Voca- 
tional Education  must  fill  the  great  need 
of  all  of  the  others  who  must  qualify  ijr 
jobs. 

Vocational  Education  la  now  reaching 
more  and  more  Ohloans,  but  more  than  ever 
need  to  be  reached.  People  must  be  prepared 
for  employment,  and  this  preparation  should 
be  equally  available  to  all  of  them,  future 
plana  Include  an  expanding  vocational  en- 
rollment, the  upgrading  of  programs  In  sec- 
ondary vocational  school  classes  and  techni- 
cal training  at  the  college  level. 

On  your  trip  with  the  camera,  you'll  >ee 
IJeople  of  all  ages  learning  In  many  educa- 
tional fields,  from  agricultural  mechanics 
and  business  office  education  to  distributive 
education,  home  economics,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial and  technical  education  to  commu- 
nity service  programs  and  ^'amlly  Lite  Cen- 
ters. Along  your  way,  you  will  visit  most 
of  them. 

Tour  trip  will  take  you  from  schools  in 
areas  of  low  population  concentration,  to  fa- 
cUltlee  In  large,  densely  populated  cities 

First,  take  a  look  at  some  adult  education 
as  the  camera  visits  Lima,  where  firemen  are 
learning  to  be  teachers  who  can  train  other 
firemen.  Before  leaving  Lima,  ride  a  few 
miles  out  Into  the  countryside  to  see  a  house 
completed  by  the  members  of  a  carpentry 
class  at  Lima  High  School. 

Next  stop  Is  Penta  County  Joint  Vocations; 
School  at  Perrysburg,  near  Toledo.  This 
school  operates  In  the  middle  of  an  industrial 
park,  wliere  about  36  Industries  are  already 
located.  Its  location  carries  out  the  new  con- 
cept of  Job  training  In  an  Industrial  center. 
to  provide  trained  people  for  the  Industries 
located  there. 

High  school  students  from  five  counties  are 
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taking  courses  at  Penta  County  as  an  exten- 
sion of  their  own  high  schools,  from  which 
they  win  graduate  with  a  regular  diploma. 
Technical  students.  In  two-year  post  high 
school  programs,  are  also  taking  training  In 
many  fields  at  Penta  County.  Penta  County 
Is  a  Joint  Vocational  School  District,  or  cen- 
ter, serving  15  cooperating  school  districts. 

At  Penta  County,  your  camera  visits  the 
Chrysler  Plant  that  Is  employing  some  of  the 
sohool's  g;raduates.  In  addition  to  sending 
some  of  Its  people  to  the  school  for  further 
training.  The  people  at  Chrysler  provide  con- 
crete examples  of  the  value  of  the  vocational 
training  at  Penta. 

The  camera  leaves  Penta  County  and  you 
travel  southeast  to  NelsonvUle  to  visit  the 
Tri-Co\inty  Joint  Vocational  School,  which 
serves  Athens,  Hocking  and  Perry  Counties. 
Trl-County  has  more  than  400  high  school 
students  and  250  students  In  the  technical 
institute  at  the  same  location. 

In  a  relaxed,  well-equipped  atmosphere, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  work  and  exceUent 
surroundings,  students  at  NelsonvUle  are 
learning  to  take  their  places  In  many  reward- 
ing careers. 

At  NelsonvUle,  the  camera  shows  you  a  first 
In  the  nation  ...  a  Ceramics  Technology 
course,  geared  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Ceramics 
Industry.  Ceramics  Technology  Is  a  two-year 
program  which  prepares  high  school  grad- 
uates for  the  glass,  abrasive,  pipe,  clay,  ce- 
ment, porcelain  and  other  ceramics 
Industries. 

Next,  through  the  camera's  lens,  you  will 
see  a  first  In  Ohio  by  visiting  the  Forestry 
Technology  course  offered  to  high  school 
graduates  at  the  Technical  Institute.  It  pro- 
vides professional  training  In  the  manage- 
ment, use  and  appreciation  of  the  nation's 
forests  and  related  resources.  Since  the  school 
Is  In  the  Wayne  National  Forest,  It  Is  ideally 
located  to  prepare  students  for  professional 
employment  In  forestry. 

Your  camera  Journey  next  takes  you  to 
visit  the  Southern  Ohio  Manpower  and  Tech- 
nical Training  Center  In  Jackson,  where  out- 
of-school  youth  and  adults  are  trained  and 
retrained  for  Jobs.  This  Ohio  center  Is  the 
first  residential  retraining  center  In  the  coun- 
try. Young  people  and  adults  live  In  Jack- 
son homes  while  receiving  their  training. 

The  goal  at  Jackson  is  to  make  the  trainees 
employable  by  teaching  them  skills,  some 
basic  education  and  good  work  attitudes, 
while  they  are  living  in  a  good  environment. 
More  and  more  employers  are  coming  to  Jack- 
son to  recruit  the  students,  and  87  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  go  right  to  work. 

After  seeing  the  welding,  auto-body  shops, 
accounting  classes  and  landscaping  courses 
at  Jackson,  It's  time  to  go  northward,  to  see 
what  Is  being  accomplished  in  Vocational 
Education  In  some  of  Ohio's  large  Industrial 
cities. 

In  Akron  you  and  the  camera  visit  the 
Manpower  Training  Center,  which  has  the 
only  tire  recapping  training  unit  In  the 
country.  In  addition  to  providing  vocational 
training,  the  center  reinforces  the  students' 
basic  education  by  Improving  their  reading, 
writing  and  mathematics  skills. 

Among  the  tire  recappers  who  have  fin- 
ished the  course  Is  a  graduate  who  Is  now  In 
charge  of  an  entire  recapping  center.  Most 
of  the  programs  at  the  Akron  Center  are  pre- 
sented to  youths  up  to  age  21. 

Come  along  to  Cleveland  to  visit  some 
more  large-city  Vocational  Education  faclU- 
Ues.  Let  the  camera  take  you  to  West  Tech- 
nical High  School,  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive high  schools  In  the  state  and  an 
Independent  high  school  and  area  vocational 
school  that  services  the  city  area. 

West  Tech  has  the  largest  greenhouse,  In- 
school,  program  In  the  state.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  Its  graduates  are  placed  In  Voca- 
tional Horticulture  Jobs. 

Next,  the  camera  stops  on  the  shore  ol 
Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland's  Max  Hayes  Voca- 
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tlonal  school  for  boys,  which  offers  both 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Boys 
learn  everything  from  advanced  machln« 
shop  work  to  printing,  and  they  learn  both 
In  school  and  on  the  Job. 

While  Max  Hayes  trains  boys,  the  new  Jane 
Adams  Vocational  High  School  Is  for  girls. 
At  Jane  Adams,  girls  are  trained  for  many 
occupations,  from  food  service  supervisors 
to  cosmetologists.  Jane  Adams  offers  both 
high  school  and  post  high  school  courses. 
Job  placement  Is  provided  through  the  school 
for  graduates  as  well  as  undergraduates,  who 
work  on  a  cooperative  basis  while  they  are 
being  trained. 

At  WoodhlU  Family  Center  In  Cleveland, 
you  will  see  how  residents  are  learning  how 
to  budget  their  money,  shop,  cook  and  make 
a  good  home. 

The  Family  Life  Program  Is  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  "through  small,  but  suc- 
cessful learning  experiences,  family  mem- 
bers can  change  a  self-image  of  defeat  and 
faUure  to  one  of  confidence.  The  long  range 
goal  Is  the  development  of  the  Individual  and 
her  family." 

Cleveland's  Vocational  Education  program 
Is  attempting  to  reach  people  of  all  ability 
levels,  to  develop  pride  In  accomplshments  of 
all  kinds.  It  alms  at  getting  people  ready  for 
occupations,  not  fitting  them  to  existing 
Jobs,  and  at  providing  vocational,  saleable 
skills. 

Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  at 
Vienna  Is  the  first  residential  vocational 
school  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation.  It  Is  pioneer- 
ing vocational  training  for  disadvantaged 
Ohio  boys,  16  through  21,  out-of-school  and 
out  of  work.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  who  have  received  training  In  at 
least  16  different  vocational  areas  at  Mahon- 
ing Valley  are  now  employed  In  fields  related 
to  their  training  at  Mahoning  Valley. 

Travel  on  with  the  camera  to  visit  Clark 
Joint  Vocational  School  at  Springfield.  On 
the  same  location  as  the  high  school,  the 
school's  technical  Institute  offers  post  high 
school  training  In  both  practical  nursing  and 
registered  nursing. 

Clark  offers  occupational  training  for  those 
In  grades  11  and  12  and  for  two  years  of  post 
high  school.  Students  with  the  Interest  and 
ability  to  profit  from  Vocational  Education 
courses  enroll  In  the  Joint  Vocational  School 
through  the  high  school  In  their  resident 
school  dlsrtlcts. 

Travel  on,  to  Dayton,  the  home  of  John  H. 
Patterson  Cooperative  High  School.  This 
school  was  established  in  1914  and  graduated 
Its  first  class  of  39  students  In  1917.  It  was 
the  first  full-scale  Vocational  High  School 
In  the  state. 

Dayton's  schools  offer  high  school,  poet 
high  school  and  adult  courses,  and  provide  a 
program  for  students  who  have  not  found 
the  conventional  school  program  meaningful, 
through  the  use  of  Occupational  Laboratory 
(grade  ten)  and  on-the-Job-tralning  (grades 
11  and  12). 

In  the  tenth  grade,  students  attend  re- 
quired classes,  plus  two  periods  a  days  In  the 
Occupational  Laboratory.  Students  In  the 
11th  and  12th  grades  spend  a  mlnllnum  of 
oner  half  day  In  school  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  on-the-job  at  actual  paying  jobs.  The 
program  helpts  students  to  complete  high 
school  and  also  to  have  work  experience  while 
still  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher-co- 
ordinator. As  always.  Job  placement  Is  the 
key  to  the  success  of  this  program. 

Move  with  the  camera  to  look  at  a  130- 
hoiu',  In-servlce  poUoe  training  session,  where 
volunteer  policemen  are  meeting  four  hours, 
two  nights  a  week  at  the  Wayne  Township 
Police  Department  near  Dayton.  All  regular 
police  offlceta  also  take  further  training. 

When  the  camera  arrlvee  at  Cincinnati 's 
McMillan  Center,  you  will  see  that  the  center 
offers  a  new  way  to  acquire  education.  Stu- 
dents work  part-time  for  pay  while  they  are 
thoroughly  trained  for  a  job. 
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The  Bureau  of  Vocational  RehabllltaUon 
conducts  the  special  services  the  school  of- 
fers; evaluation  tests,  test  analysis,  indi- 
vidual counseling,  group  therapy,  referral 
servloee  and  others.  The  public  schools  han- 
dle the  actual  Insrtructlon. 

Students  at  McMillan  Center  are  from 
the  ages  of  14  to  20,  male  or  female,  and  can 
be  either  In  or  out  of  school  when  applying. 
They  must  be  persons  who  can  profit  from 
the  8i>eclal  services  offered  by  the  center,  as 
Its  training  focuses  on  those  youth  who  do 
not  find  the  most  value  in  trtuUtlonal  class- 
rooms. 

Make  a  final  stop  with  the  camera  at  East- 
land Vocational  School  In  Columbus,  where 
many  more  young  people  are  being  trained. 
Look  in  on  the  class  for  dental  assistants; 
walk  down  the  halls  In  this  practical,  attrac- 
tive new  school.  Sense  the  spirit  of  aware- 
ness and  the  desire  of  the  student*  to  learn 
a  productive,  rewarding  vocation. 

Your  camera  trip  has  shown  what's  new 
in  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio  and  i>er- 
hapts  has  provided  a  small  insight  Into  its 
challenge.  Mr.  Russell  Bearss,  plant  man- 
ager of  the  Chrysler  Machining  Plant,  lo- 
cated near  the  Industrial  park  where  Penta 
County  Vocational  School  Is  operating,  has 
said,  'Vocational  Education  has  reached  a 
period  where  It  Is  getting  visibility  through- 
out many  walks  of  life.  We  are  hearing  and 
seeing  everyone  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  down  to  our  local  educa- 
tional and  business  leaders  discuss  the  short- 
age of  skilled  labor  and  technicians.  There  is 
nothing  more  powerful  than  an  idea  that 
has  come  of  age." 

The  translation  of  this  idea  Into  the  Voca- 
tional Education  of  people  will  meet  one  of 
the  most  Important  challenges  of  life  in  to- 
day's world,  and  as  Gtovernor  James  A. 
Rhodes  has  said  of  Ohio,  "We  shall  not  be 
content  until  we  have  a  program  that  leads 
the  nation." 


BURGER  STRESSES  DEFENSE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
BoBGER  Stresses  Detense 
(By  Gene  Blake) 

Jackson  Lake,  Wto.,  July  1. — U.S.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Earl  Burger  said  here  today 
the  defense  side  of  criminal  cases  needs 
strengthening  more  than  the  prosecution 
side. 

His  remarks  to  Judges  from  six  states  con- 
flicts with  several  analyses  of  his  philosophy 
published  since  his  appointment. 

Burger  referred  to  one  such  account  as  a 
"fwychoanalysls"  which  reported  he  felt  pros- 
ecutors had  been  weakened  In  recent  years. 

"That  couldn't  be  more  wrong."  he  said. 
"In  the  past  the  defense  side  has  not  been 
strengthened  enough." 

He  said  the  whole  thrust  of  a  report  by  an 
American  Bar  Association  committee  on 
prosecution  and  defense  functions,  which  he 
headed,  was  that  the  defense  area  must  be 
strengthened. 

"We  must  get  better  trained  lawyers  on 
the  defense  side,"  the  Chief  Justice  declared. 
"The  quality  of  all  three  legs  of  the  stool — 
prosecution,  defense  and  the  Judge — must  bo 
strengthened.'" 

Burger  was  the  principal  sp>eaker  at  the 
annual  Judicial  Conference  of  the  10th  U.S. 
Circuit.  State  Judges  from  Colorado,  Kansas, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Utah  and  Wyoming 
are  special  guests  of  the  Federal  judges. 
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"Talk  of  outalde  actlvltlee  of  Judgee  la  to- 
tally irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  Improving 
the  administration  of  Justice,"  Burger  said. 

"Par  from  withdrawing  from  such  outside 
activities,  I  intend  to  Intensify  them." 

Ctov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of  Utah  told  the 
Judge*  that  state  legislatures  have  failed  to 
reform  criminal  law  and  that  is  why  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  Initiative. 

He  commended  the  court  for  its  action, 
despite  controversy  over  some  key  decisions. 

Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  of  Wyoming,  In 
a  welcoming  address,  referred  to  disclosures 
of  outside  activities  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Abe  Portas  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  danger  lies  not  only  in  whether  Fortas 
was  guilty  of  unethical  conduct  he  said,  but 
In  the  impact  the  Incident  had  on  the  court's 
public  Image. 

Alao  attending  the  conference,  which  con- 
tlnue«  through  Thursday,  are  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Byron  White  and  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall and  retired  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark. 


1    Pi'CrSBURGH  MAN  PRIDE  OF 
"PUBLIC  TV" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  feature  story  appearing 
to  today's  Washington  Post  concerning 
Pred  Rogers,  one  of  my  constituents  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

His  children's  program,  "MisteRogers* 
Neighborhood"  has  been  cited  as  the 
most  popular  program  In  all  noncom- 
mercial television.  This  thoughtful  very 
creative  man— who  is  additionally  an 
ordained  minister— has  also  been  a  re- 
cipient of  the  prestigious  Sylvanla  and 
Peabody  Awards  for  excellence  in  broad- 
casting. 

WQEI>-TV,  which  was  the  first  com- 
munity educational  television  station  in 
the  Nation,  is  fortunate  to  have  a  person 
of  Pred  Rogers'  enormous  talents  on 
their  staff— and  I  might  say,  so  are  the 
children  of  the  country.  The  Post  ar- 
ticle follows: 

"MisteRogers":   TV  Idol  for  the  Tots 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

PirrsBUMH. — John  Macy,  the  president  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  told 
the  Senate  Communications  subcommittee 
that  the  most  popular  program  In  all  non- 
commercial TV  is  "MlsteRoger's  Neighbor- 
hood." 

William  J.  McCarter.  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WETA-TV  (Channel  26  In 
Washington) ,  says  the  same  program  has  the 
highest  rating  of  any  program  on  the  station 

The  George  Poster  Peabody  Awards  com- 
mittee—the most  prestigious  In  broadcast- 
ing—upped  "MisteRogers"  Neighborhood"  for 
a  Peabody  Award. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  success  of  this 
program  Is  a  soft-spoken,  slow-speaking  man 
who  lives  in  Pittsburgh.  He  la  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  United  Presbytertan  Church- 
ordained  not  for  the  pulpit  and  adult  parlshl 
loners  but  "to  work  with  children." 

In  one  of  broadcasting's  most  celebrated 
incidents,  a  radio  performer  named  "Uncle 
Don'  completed  a  reading  of  comic  strips  to 
children  and— thinking  the  microphone  was 
dead— he  added:   "That  ought  to  hold  the 
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Such  a  thought  would  choke  Pred  Rogers. 
He  has  a  deep  Interest  In  children.  He  does 
not  patronize  his  viewers,  although  the  series 
Is  aimed  at  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  8.  He  doesn't  try  to  be  a  father  figure, 
either.  Nor  Is  he  "Uncle  Pred." 

"I  try."  he  says  In  his  quiet  way,  "to  be  a 
friend.  I  try  to  stress  Individuality,  kindness 
and  to  provide  some  answers  for  the  problems 
that  all  children  encounter." 

He  may  be  the  la^  man  anyone  would 
choose  to  become  a  television  "star."  Yet, 
when  he  visited  the  non-commercial  TV  sta- 
tion In  Boston,  thousands  turned  out  to 
shake  his  hand.  He  had  the  same  sort  of 
reception  when  he  visited  San  Francisco  and 
Lo6  Angeles. 

The  show  ran  out  of  money  two  years  ago 
and  production  was  shut  down.  Thousands 
of  letters  poured  Into  the  non-commercial 
stations,  protesting  the  end  of  the  series. 
The  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  made  a  grant 
of  $150,000  to  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision (NET),  which  matched  the  sum,  to 
finance  a  new  series  of  "MisteRogers" 
Neighborhood"  for  national  distribution. 

Fred  Rogers  Is  41.  He  grew  up  In  Latrobe, 
Pa.,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of 
slUca  brick  (which  Is  used  In  the  steel  fur- 
naces of  nearby  Pittsburgh).  He  took  a  de- 
gree In  musical  composition  at  Rollins  (Fla.) 
College,  but  shortly  before  graduation  he 
became  fascinated  with  the  new  field  called 
television. 

A  personal  friendship  with  then-president 
of  NBC  Nlles  Trammel  landed  him  a  Job  In 
television.  He  was  an  assistant  producer  of 
"The  Voice  of  Flresrtone"  and  the  NBC  Tele- 
vision Opyera  Theater. 

Before  he  left  commercial  TV  to  return  to 
western  Pennsylvania,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  network  floor  director  and  super- 
vised 'Your  Lucky  Strike  Hit  Parade"  and 
"The  Kate  Smith  Hour." 

In  November,  1953,  he  Joined  the  new  non- 
commercial TV  station  m  Pittsburgh. 
WQED-TV  Station  Manager  William  Wood 
told  him  to  establish  a  schedule  of  pro- 
graming. 

One  of  his  first  productions.  "Children's 
Corner,"  won  a  Sylvanla  Award.  Fred  wrote 
both  script  and  music,  performed  and  was 
the  show's  producer. 

His  first  fling  at  performing  for  commer- 
cial TV  came  In  the  summer  of  1955.  He 
did  four  "Children's  Corner"  programs  for 
NBC  that  attracted  so  much  favorable  mall 
that  NBC  continued  the  series  for  26  weeks 
during  the  winter. 

The  'MisteRogers'  Neighborhood"  emerged 
during  the  1963-64  season  that  Pred  spent 
with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  (CBC) 
m  Toronto. 

He  came  back  to  Pittsburgh  again,  this 
time  to  the  ABC-TV  affiliate,  with  a  dally 
30-mlnute  program.  Those  programs  were 
acquired  by  the  Eastern  Educational  Net- 
work (EEN).  rebroadcast  In  Pittsburgh  and 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Sche- 
nectady and  over  the  Maine  Educational 
Network. 

After  that,  he  became  the  proudest  exhibit 
of  non-commercial  television. 

Fred  Isnt  much  of  an  actor  when  he's  In 
front  of  a  TV  camera.  He  behaves  exactly  as 
he  does  off-camera.  His  acting  skills  show 
only  when  he's  doing  a  voice  for  one  of  the 
ten  hand  puppets  on  the  show.  (The  voices 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duckbill  Platypus 
are  supplied  by  Rogers'  close  friend,  WUllam 
P.  (Bill)  Barker.  Off -camera,  Barker  Is  direc- 
tor of  continuing  education  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.) 

The  show  Is  produced  In  a  large  room  that 
was  once  the  laboratory  of  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass.  This  Is  part  of  a  grime-encnrsted  Vic- 
torian mansion  that  houses  WQED-TV.  The 
station  has  a  new  home  under  construction, 
a  htige  modem  bxUldlng  on  ground  furnished 
by  Camegle-MeUon  University. 
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Pred  drives  a  Volkswagen  running  from 
his  home  in  the  Squirrel  Hill  section  of 
Pittsburgh  to  the  station  and  to  the  Arsenal 
Child  Study  Center.  The  child  center  Is  a 
division  of  Western  Psychiatric  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  child 
study  center,  Fred  gets  many  ideas  for  his 
programs. 

"A  child  seeing  water  ninnlng  down  the 
drain  of  a  bathtub,"  he  mused,  "often 
worries  that  he  may  disappear  the  same 
way."  Fred's  solution  Is  to  do  a  program  on 
plumbing  and  how  it  works. 

Margaret  B.  McParland,  a  Ph.  D.  who  is 
director  of  the  Arsenal  Child  Study  Center, 
had  this  to  say  about  Rogers; 

"He  Is  not  only  a  talented  creative  artist. 
he  is  a  well  qualified  child  development 
specialist.  He  has  a  unique  cai>aclty  for  Inter- 
personal relationships  with  children  and  is 
deeply  empathlc  with  their  needs  and  feel- 
ings, and  their  perceptions  of  the  world 
around  them." 

Fred  neither  drinks  hard  alcohol  nor 
smokes.  This  Is  the  result  of  a  childhood 
bargain  he  made  with  an  uncle.  His  wife,  the 
former  Joanne  Byrd,  does  like  a  little  wine 
with  festive  dinners. 

Rogers'  favorite  wine  Is  sacramental  wine. 
"I  like  It,"  he  said,  "because  It  tastes  like 
soda  pop." 

The  Rogers  family.  Including  sons  James, 
10.  and  John,  8,  like  to  retreat  to  "The 
Crooked  House."  their  home  on  Nantucket  In 
Massachusetts. 

Rogers  depends  heavily  on  his  director, 
David  Chin,  who  was  bom  on  the  mainland 
of  China  and  who  made  his  way  from  TaiWEm 
to  Syracuse  University  for  a  master's  degree 
In  communication.  Pred  has  promoted  Chin 
to  associate  producer  for  next  season. 

Chin  has  only  one  complaint  about  hla 
boss.  "When  things  don't  go  right,  he  never 
screams.  He  Just  sits  there  and  I  know  he's 
bleeding." 

To  the  children  who  watch  him  on  TV, 
Rogers  continually  stresses  "that  good  feeling 
of  control."  He  advises  parents  that  "play  is 
the  way  children  talk  to  us  best." 

Another  of  Rogers*  observations:  "Most  of 
us  talk  a  lot  and  that  doesn't  leave  much 
time  for  listening." 

He  uses  a  direct,  thoughtful  approach  and 
it  Is  effective.  When  Rogers  testified  recently 
before  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D-R.I.)  the 
senator  commented:  "I'm  6upp>osed  to  be  a 
pretty  tough  guy  and  this  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  had  goose  bimaps  for  the  last  few  days." 
Only  rarely  is  the  calm  poise  of  ,p-ed 
Rogers  disturbed.  One  of  those  times  came 
last  spring  when  Pred  was  at  the  Hotel  Pierre 
In  Manhattan  to  accept  the  Peabody  Award. 
A  5-year-old  fan  stopped  him  In  the  lobby 
and  demanded  to  know:  "How  did  you  get 
out  of  that  box?" 

Pred  had  heard  the  question  before.  He 
quietly  explained  to  the  child  the  difference 
between  seeing  a  man  In  person  and  seeing 
him  on  television.  The  child  nodded,  smiled 
and  as  he  started  to  walk  away  shouted  one 
more  question: 

"How  will  you  ever  get  back  in  that  box?" 


UNION  OF  CONCERNED  SCIENTISTS 
OFFER  DETAILED  REPORT  ON 
MIRV 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFOKlnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  delicate  balance  maintained  in  the 
sensitive  world  arms  race — and  in  the 
increasingly  important  drive  for  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks — could  easily  be 
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thrown  completely  out  of  whack  by  com- 
pletion of  tests  and  deployment  of  our 
MIRV's — the  multiple  independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicles. 

Over  the  past  6  months  I  have  been 
seriously  alarmed  by  the  persistent  cam- 
paign by  the  Military  Establishment  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system— be  it  Sentinel, 
Safeguard  or  some  other  name,  thick  or 
thin. 

Yet.  as  worried  as  I  have  been  over  the 
effect  that  actual  ABM  deployment  might 
have  on  the  arms  race,  I  am  even  more 
upset  at  the  prospect  that  this  Nation 
is  going  ahead  on  MIRV  no  matter  how 
high  the  risks.  And  I  believe  the  dangers 
stemming  from  such  moves — MIRV — are 
extremely  more  sinister  than  would  be 
Immediate  ABM  deployment. 

Unfortunately,  information  on  MIRV 
and  on  the  overriding  implications  of 
MIRV  testing  has  been  quite  limited  until 
just  recently.  Lately,  with  MIRV  begin- 
ning to  crowd  into  the  headlines,  more 
information  has  been  available,  but  even 
so,  there  have  been  few  detailed  studies 
that  could  be  consulted. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
a  very  important  report  just  done  on 
MIRV  by  members  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists.  UCS  is  a  nationwide 
organization  of  scientists  and  professors 
with  extensive  backgrounds  in  these 
areas  of  national  importance. 

The  UCS  report  on  MIRV  reaches  a 
series  of  ominious  conclusions;  it  says 
MIRV  is  "unnecessary,"  "dangerous," 
"avoidable."  and  "imminent."  I  hope 
each  Member  will  look  closely  at  this 
crucial  study  of  the  MIRV  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
the  UCS  report  on  MIRV  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  • 

MIRV 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  January  18,  1961: 
"We  should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only 
an  alert  and  knowledgeable  dtlzenry  can 
compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge  In- 
dustrial and  pollUcal  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so 
that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper'  to- 
gether." 

MIRV  means  Multiple  Independently-Tar- 
geted Reentry  Vehicle.  The  Important  words 
are  Independently-Targeted;  each  MIRVed 
missile  contains  three  or  more  warheads  and 
pach  warhead  can  be  aimed  at  a  different 
target. 

The  conclusions  of  our  study  are  these: 

MIRV  Is  unnecessary.  Our  existing  nuclear 
forces  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be 
strong  enough  and  secure  enough  to  retaUate 
after  any  attack.    , , 

MIRV  Is  dangerous.  If  we  Install  MIRV. 
surely  the  Russians  will  also;  and  as  a  result, 
both  sides  will  be  less  secure.  Because  MIRV 
puts  a  high  premium  on  striking  first,  the 
chances  that  nuclear  war  will  break  out  in 
any   crisis  wUl  be  greaUy  increased. 

MIRV  is  avoidable.  MIRV  tests  carried  out 
by  one  side  can  be  detected  by  the  other. 
If  we  agree  with  the  Russians  not  to  test  any 
further,  each  side  will  know  whether  the 
other  Is  complying  with  the  agreement.  Such 
an  agreement  Is  the  best  way  of  preventing 
Mrav  deployment,  and  is  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  sides. 

MIRV  is  Imminent.  The  US  Is  ahead  in 
MIRV  development;  our  testing  program  is 
already  well  advanced.  Unless  we  halt  test- 
ing Immediately,  It  will  become  much  more 
<lifflcult  to  prevent  eventual  MIRV  deploy- 
ment by  both  sides. 

The  Strategic  Balance — Discussion  ol  MIBV 
must  begin  with  a  description  of  the  mlll- 
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tary  balance  of  terror  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  essential  feature  at  present  is  that 
neither  side  has  a  first  strike  capability— 
the  ability  to  lavmch  a  surprise  attack  so 
powerful  that  the  oppwnent  Is  unable  to 
retaliate.  On  the  contrary,  each  side  can  ab- 
sorb an  all-out  attack,  and  stUl  Inflict  un- 
acceptable damage  vrtth  the  portion  of  Its 
force  that  survives;  both  sides  die  together 
If  either  attacks.  This  Is  called  second-strike 
capabUlty  or  deterrence. 

If  one  Bide  had  a  first-strike  capability, 
the  other  would  be  at  its  mercy.  A  success- 
ful first  strike  requires  the  simultaneous 
elimination  of  the  opponent's  ICBMs,  his 
submarine-based  missiles,  and  his  strategic 
bomber  fieet  (or  else  a  completely  effective 
ABM).  The  attacker  must  have  full  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  accomplish  all  this; 
if  there  is  any  hitch,  his  homeland  is  de- 
stroyed. At  the  present  time,  neither  side  has 
even  one  of  the  capabllltlee  required  for  a 
first  strike;  many  major  technological  ad- 
vances would  be  required  In  order  to  alter 
this  situation  significantly,  and  such  im- 
provements are  not  on  the  horizon. 

For  example,  anti-submarine  warfare 
techniques  are  highly  Ineffective,  and  the 
Navy  has  expressed  high  confidence  In  the 
invulnerability  of  the  submarine  deterrent 
well  into  the  middle  70e  (see  Appendix  2). 
In  addition,  long-range  radar  provides  about 
20  minutes'  warning  of  an  ICBM  attack.  This 
Is  enough  time  for  the  defender's  missiles 
to  get  off  the  ground  before  the  attacking 
missiles  arrive;  the  attackers  would  then 
hit  empty  silos.  Although  one  Is  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  depend  on  a  strategy  that 
requires  us  to  retaliate  before  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  the  mere  fact  that  we 
oould  do  so  must  deter  the  Stxvlets  from 
launching  a  first  strike. 

Thus  it  Is  practically  impossible  for  either 
us  or  the  Soviets  to  achieve  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability In  the  foreseable  future.  Neverthe- 
less, much  of  the  military  planning  on  both 
sides  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  this  Is  precisely  what  the  opponents 
Intend  to  do.  American  and  Russian  officials 
have  made  recent  public  statements  ex- 
pressing their  fear  of  a  first  strike  Intent 
by  the  other  side.  If  each  side  believes  this 
(or  professes  to  believe  It)  the  consequences 
are  as  bad  as  if  it  were  really  true:  more  new 
weapons,  and  endless  escalation. 

Even  though  a  first  strike  capability  is 
out  of  the  question,  there  is  nonetheless 
an  advantage  to  the  side  that  strikes  first 
in  a  nuclear  exchange.  This  could  lead  to 
disaster  In  a  time  of  crisis,  when  each  side 
fears  the  other  will  attack.  These  fears  re- 
inforce each  other.  As  the  tension  mounts, 
the  leaders  of  one  country  mav  decide  to 
strike  first,  knowing  they  will  likely  suffer 
many  millions  of  casualties,  rather  than 
face  total  annihilation  if  the  enemy  should 
attack.  Any  factor  that  enhances  the  pre- 
mium on  striking  first,  or  that  introduces 
uncertainty  as  to  the  opponent's  true 
strength,  thereby  increases  the  chances  for 
nuclear  war.  We  shall  argue  that  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  would  have  both  these 
undesirable  features. 

How  Big  Are  the  Nuclear  Arsenals?  The 
American  strategic  arsenal  at  present  con- 
sists of  about  1000  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missiles  (ICBMs),  over  600  Polaris  missiles 
carried  on  41  nuclear  pyowered  submarines, 
and  about  2500  nuclear  bombs  carried  by 
over  600  B-52  bombers.  We  also  have  some 
7000  nuclear  weapons  deployed  In  Europe. 
These  are  generally  referred  to  as  tactical 
weapons,  but  (see  Appendix  3)  an  appreci- 
able number  can  be  delivered  on  targets  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  ICBM  force  has  expanded  con- 
siderably during  the  past  couple  of  years 
and  Is  now  approximately  equal  In  num- 
bers to  the  American.  Many  of  the  Soviet 
mlssUes,    Including    the    SS-Ss    with    their 
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warheads  of  over  10  megatons,  are  liquid 
fueled.  The  US  has  a  liquid-fueled,  large- 
warhead  missile  (the  Titan  2)  which  closely 
resembles  the  SS-9.  However,  all  but  54 
Titans  have  been  replaced  by  solid  fueled 
missiles  carrying  smaller  warheads  of  about 
1  megaton  (Minuteman).  Solid  fueled  mis- 
siles are  considered  superior  because  they 
can  be  launched  In  less  than  a  minute, 
whereas  the  liquid  fueled  ones  require  as 
much  as  15  minutes  to  get  off  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  their  ICBMs.  the  Soviets 
have  about  100  missiles  on  nuclear  powered 
submarines  and  about  150  long-range  bomb- 
ers which  carry  nuclear  weapons;  both  these 
figures  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  cor- 
responding American  ones.  In  total  deliver- 
able warheads  our  lead  Is  about  4000  to  1500; 
most  of  this  advantage  Is  due  to  the  bomber 
force.  The  exact  figures  are  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  each  of  the  superpowers 
has  more  than  enough  strength  to  devastate 
the  other.  A  single  B-52  carries  more  ex- 
plosive power  than  was  used  in  all  the  wars 
of  history.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
400  of  our  1-megaton  weapwns  could  kill 
about  70  ml.Uon  Russians  and  destroy  about 
75%  of  Soviet  Industry.  These  figures  refer 
to  Immediate  destruction  only,  and  do  not 
Include  subsequent  effects  of  fallout,  con- 
tamination, epidemics,  etc.  The  enormity  of 
the  nuclear  arsenals  should  convince  any 
sane  person  of  the  folly  of  continued  escala- 
tion. 

MIRV — An  Impending  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  that  has  received  too  little  public 
discussion  is  the  introduction  of  the  mul- 
tiple-warhead missile — many  smaller  nu- 
clear warheads  replacing  one  large  one  and 
launched  together  by  a  single  booster.  The 
warheads  separate  In  flight.  In  MIRV  (Mul- 
tiple Independently-targeted  Re-entry  Vehi- 
cle), each  individual  warhead  is  aimed  at  a 
different  target;  the  targets  can  be  as  far 
apart  as  100  miles  or  so.  There  Is  no  sizable 
loss  In  accuracy  In  MIRVlng.  In  a  related 
weapon  called  MRS  (Multiple  Re-entry  Vehi- 
cle) the  component  warheads  are  not  tar- 
geted Independently.  Rather  they  are  aU 
aimed  at  the  same  target  and  are  sprayed 
around  in  the  manner  of  a  shotgun  blast. 

Multiple  warheads  are  in  general  more 
effective  than  a  single  large  one.  They  can 
be  used  to  exhaust  an  opponent's  ABM  de- 
fense. With  many  warheads  there  Is  greater 
likelihood  that  at  least  one  will  reach  its 
target.  Even  though  each  smaller  warhead 
naturally  has  a  smaller  area  of  destruction, 
this  decrease  is  not  In  proportion  to  the 
yield  of  the  weapon;  the  area  of  destruction 
of  a  1  megaton  bomb  is  more  than  half  that 
of  a  2-megaton  bomb.  (See  Appendix  4  for 
more  details. ) 

When  a  missile  is  "MIRVed"  the  total  yield 
is  decreased — that  is,  the  combined  mega- 
tonnage  of  the  warheads  is  only  some  frac- 
tion of  the  megatonnage  that  the  same  mis- 
sile could  carry  with  a  single  warhead.  The 
exact  size  of  this  fraction  Is  highly  secret: 
estimates  as  low  as  1/20  and  as  high  as  =3 
have  appeared.  The  loss  In  yield  is  due  to 
the  extra  weight  of  the  compUcated  MIRV 
gtadance  and  propulsion  systems,  and  the 
casings  and  heat  shields  of  the  several  war- 
heads. Despite  the  yield  loss,  most  experts 
consider  MIRV  to  be  an  Improvement  in 
weapwnry. 

Present  Defense  Department  plans  are  to 
replace  about  500  of  our  1000  Mlnutemen 
with  MIRVed  Mlnutemen  in,  and  equip  31  of 
our  41  nuclear  submarines  with  the  MIRVed 
Poseidon  missile.  The  Minuteman  in  is  to 
carry  3  warheads  of  0,2  megatons  each,  the 
Poseidon  up  to  14  smaller  warheads.  The 
testing  program  for  both  Minuteman  lU 
Poseidon  began  last  Augtist.  and  some  half 
dozen  tests  of  each  missile  have  been  carried 
out  since  then.  The  announced  testing  pro- 
gram was  to  be  of  2  years'  duration,  with 
deployment  due  to  begin  In  1972  and  be  com- 
pleted by  1974. 
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The  Soylets  have  made  three  teats  of  a 
three-part  warhead  for  their  SS-9  mlmlle. 
Tbelr  testing  program  for  MIBV  la  substan- 
tlally  behind  ours. 

Still  more  sopblBtlcsted  delivery  sTStems 
are  In  the  Research  and  Development  stag*. 
ARV  (Advanced  Re-entry  Vehicle)  Is  a  USSV 
In  which  each  re-entry  vehicle  has  Is  own 
propulsion  system — allowing  both  Improved 
accuracy  and  pre-planned  evasive  maneuver- 
ing against  an  ABM  defense.  SABBX  (Self- 
Aligning  Boost  and  Re-En  try  system)  Is 
reported  to  have.  In  addition,  a  sensing 
mechanism  to  scan  the  ground  below,  and  a 
computer  which  remembers  where  the  war- 
head is  supposed  to  land  and  controls  the 
propulsion  system  In  making  last  minute 
course  corrections. 

Sensible  Nuclear  Policy. — The  nuclear  arms 
race  has  resulted  in  a  continuous  decrease 
of  our  national  security.  Although  our  forces 
are  vastly  stronger  today  than  in  lOSO,  we 
are  far  less  seciire  now;  and  In  1049  we  were 
both  less  strong  and  more  secure  than  in 
1969.  In  the  era  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
our  prospects  for  survival  are  determined 
largely  by  our  opponent's  strength,  not  by 
our  own;  and  his  strength  has,  on  the  whole, 
incraned  in  step  with  ours. 

\mitever  stability  exists  in  today's  perll- 
OTXB  situation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  superpowers  has  a  reliable  and  uni- 
versally recognized  deterrent  (second  strike 
capability).  Any  action  by  one  side  that 
threatens  the  reliability  of  the  other's  deter- 
rent— whether  Intentionally  or  not — is  viewed 
as  provocative.  Such  actions  in  the  past  have 
always  been  followed  by  reactions  (usually 
by  over-reactions)  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponent; the  net  result  has  been  decreased 
security  for  both  sides.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  will  not  continue  to  be  the 
rule.  Thus,  with  the  vast  economic  and  hu- 
man resources  of  the  superpowers,  truly  sig- 
nificant "nuclear  superiority"  is  an  Illusory 
g;oal  which  neither  side  can  hope  to  attain. 
A  sensible  policy  Is  therefore  one  that  pre- 
serves our  own  deterrent,  but  avoids  moves 
that  threaten — or  appear  to  threaten — the 
Soviet's  deterrent.  Such  moves  are  bovmd  to 
be  futile  In  the  long  run  and  can  only  lead 
to  continued  escalation. 

One  move  that  threatens  the  opponent's 
deterrent  Is  to  build  an  area  or  city  ABM 
defense;  to  the  extent  that  such  a  defense  Is 
effective,  it  limits  the  adversary's  capacity  to 
retaliate.  An  even  more  provocative  act  is  to 
Increase  the  capacity  of  one's  o<wn  offensive 
force  to  the  point  where  the  opponent  beg^lns 
to  doubt  whether  enough  ot  his  weapons 
could  survive  a  first  strike.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  must  exp>ect  Soviet  strategists  to  act 
as  ours  do;  overestimate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  enemy's  weapons  and  be  excessively  con- 
servative In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
their  own.  As  a  result,  the  Russians  may  feel 
strongly  threatened  by,  and  obliged  to  re- 
spond to,  the  deployment  of  a  weapon  which 
In  our  estimation  has  only  a  second-strike 
purpose.  Such  a  situation  Is  most  likely  to 
result  from  the  deployment  of  MIRV,  partic- 
ularly if  combined  with  ABM.  We  are  like 
two  swordsmen  who  cannot  swim,  duelling  in 
a  canoe  over  dangerotts  waters;  our  next 
lunge  is  likely  to  tip  the  canoe  and  drown 
U8  both. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  of  life  In  the  nuclear 
age  Uiat  weapons  aimed  at  cities  are  oonsld- 
ered  retaliatory  and  therefore  defensive.  They 
are  far  less  provocative  than  weapons  aimed 
at  the  opponent's  missiles,  for  any  aggressor 
would  strike  first  at  the  other  side's  missile 
force,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  retaliat- 
ing. Of  course,  neither  side  can  be  certain 
how  the  other's  mlssUes  are  targeted.  But  one 
strong  indication  of  offensive  Intentions  is  a 
determined  effort  to  develop  missiles  with 
extremely  high  accuracy.  A  retaliatory  strike 
against  cities  does  not  require  very  high 
accuracy;  the  threat  of  a  megaton  nuclear 
bomb  exploding  anywhere  in  New  Tork  City 
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(or  Moscow)  is  an  effective  deterrent.  On  the 
other  hand,  high  accuracy  is  essentliil  foi  an 
attack  on  missile  slloe,  which  are  hardened 
to  wltbatcmd  anything  except  an  almost  di- 
rect hit.  Therefore,  a  preoccupation  with 
high  accuracy  suggests  that  missile  sites  are 
the  Intended  targets,  and  can  justifiably  be 
viewed  with  alarm  by  the  other  side. 

A  sound  policy  Is  one  that  seeks  to  stabilize 
our  deterrent,  that  avoids  threats  to  the  So- 
viet deterrent,  and  that  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  negotiated  freeze  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Why  MIRV7 — All  new  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems, defensive  and  offensive,  must  be  evalu- 
ated In  the  light  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
Thus  we  ask  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  MIRV  a  necessary  countermeasure 
against  an  existing  or  jx>tentlal  Soviet  ABM 
population  defense? 

2.  Is  MIRV  a  necessary  reinforcement  of 
our  second-strike  capability  becaues  of  a 
potential  Soviet  first-strike  capability? 

3.  Are  Soviet  military  planners  likely  to 
fear  that  our  testing  and  deployment  of 
MIRV  is  a  move  towsirds  first-strike  capabil- 
ity, and  react  accordingly? 

4.  What  will  the  strategic  balance  be  when 
both  sides  have  MIRV? 

We  do  not  ask:  Should  MIRV  be  deployed 
simply  because  It  is  a  techmcally  feasible  im- 
provement in  weaponry?  In  the  age  of 
thermonuclear  weapons  this  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient consideration;  all  too  often  there  are 
pressures  to  deploy  systems  In  vast  nrmibers 
]ust  because  they  work  well,  with  little  heed 
paid  to  ultimate  consequences. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  answers  to  these 
questtons. 

1.  At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  rudimentary  ABM  system  surrounding  Mos- 
cow. It  consists  of  only  67  launchers  and  is 
far  more  primitive  than  Safeguard.  Long 
ago  our  ICBMs  were  equipped  with  penetra- 
tion aids  that  allow  them  to  pierce  these 
defenses  easily,  without  MIRV;  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  Soviets  have  re- 
frained from  installing  the  system  at  other 
cities.  There  have  been  no  Indicaitlons  that 
they  are  contemplating  an  ABM  sys^m  as 
sophisticated  as  Safeguard,  and  according 
to  President  Nixon  even  a  greatly  enlarged 
Safeguard  would  not  provide  adequate  de- 
fense of  cities  against  an  attack  by  existing 
missile  forces.  Thus  there  Is  no  Soviet  ABM 
worth  worrying  about,  either  ta  being  or  in 
prospect.  As  a  penetration  aid  against  future 
Soviet  ABM,  MRV  (multiple  warheads  with- 
out independent  target)  Is  as  effective  as 
MIRV  but  less  provocative. 

2.  A  Soviet  first  strike  would  entail  the 
simultaneous  destruction  of  virtually  all 
our  1000  ICBMs  In  their  concrete  silos,  our  41 
Polaris  submarines,  and  our  660  SAC  bomb- 
ers. Some  30  submarines  are  normally  sub- 
merged in  the  ocean,  their  locations  unknown 
to  the  enemy;  40%  of  our  bombers  are  on  15 
minute  alert,  and  oiu-  ICBMs  are  easily 
launched  during  the  20  minutes  between 
the  detection  of  enemy  missiles  and  their  ar- 
rival at  Mlnuteman  bases.  At  this  time  and 
well  into  the  1970e,  the  Soviets  are  incapable 
of  eliminating  the  Polaris  fleet,  and  can  not 
confidently  synchronize  an  attack  on  oiu:  ra- 
dars, ICBMs,  and  SAC  bases  so  as  to  catch 
a  major  portion  of  our  forces  on  the  ground. 

3.  The  destructive  capability  of  MIRV  de- 
pends very  sensitively  (see  Appendix  4) 
on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  separate  war- 
heads can  be  aimed  on  their  yield,  and  on  the 
number  of  warheads  per  missile.  With  suffi- 
cient accuracy  each  MIRV  warhead  Is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  a  hardened  missile  silo.  (A 
hardened  silo  is  one  built  to  withstand  In- 
tense shock  waves.)  By  watching  our  MIRV 
tests  the  Soviets  cannot  determine  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  missiles.  They  are  theref<»e 
faced  with  a  system,  on  the  verge  of  deploy- 
ment, whose  potential  capability  Is  omi- 
nous, while  its  present  capability  is  largely 
unknown  to  them.  They  will  know  that  the 
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greatest  distance  between  separate  war- 
heads (of  order  100  miles)  c(milng  from  a 
Mlnuteman  m  la  well  suited  to  attacking 
ICBM  bases,  but  rather  too  small  for  simul- 
taneous attack  on  sizeable  Russian  cities  (see 
Appendix  5) .  They  will  also  realize  that  if  we 
actually  deploy  Safeguard  ABM,  we  will  be  a 
step  closer  to  massive  population  defense. 
Finally,  their  suspicions  will  be  buttressed  by 
Secretary  Laird's  request  of  March  27  for 
additional  appropriations  to  accelerate  work 
which  will  "Improve  significantly  the  accu- 
racy of  Poseidon  guidance,  thus  enhancing 
its  effectiveness  against  hard  sites." 

Surely  our  own  military,  would,  if  placed 
In  the  Kremlin,  be  fully  convinced  that  we 
are  embarked  on  an  attempt  to  achieve  first- 
strike  capability.  They  would  not  be  Im- 
pressed with  any  stated  intention  to  attack 
missile  sites  in  retaliation  only.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  assume  that  the  actual  occupants 
of  the  Kremlin  will  come  to  a  different 
concltision.  Indeed,  they  are  deploying  large 
ICBMs  and  submarines  at  a  considerable 
rate,  and  may  be  at  the  beginning  of  MIRV 
tests  themselves.  Each  side  responds  to  Its 
view  of  the  other's  future  plans.  Justifying 
its  action  with  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

4.  If  both  sides  have  deployed  MIRV  and 
thus  come  a  step  closer  to  the  Illusory  goal 
of  first  strike  capability  fears  of  attack  by 
the  other  side  will  heighten.  Since  a  single 
incoming  warhead  Is  capable  of  destroying  an 
entire  unlaunched  missile  with  several  war- 
heads, there  will  be  a  much  greater  premliun 
on  getting  missiles  into  the  air  first.  The  sit- 
uation will  be  much  more  complicated,  and 
instability  even  greater,  if  both  sides  have 
deployed  extensive,  but  imperfect,  ABM  sys- 
tems In  addition  to  MIRV. 

The  period  while  MIRV  and  ABM  are  being 
deployed  will  be  an  exceptionally  dangerous 
one.  New  military  technology  on  such  a 
vast  scale  always  brings  with  It  uncertainties 
about  one's  own  system  and  Ignorance  of  the 
opponent's.  This  confusion  would  Increase 
both  the  chances  of  serious  International 
crises  arising  and  the  chances  of  their  re- 
sulting in  nuclear  war.  And  if  we  survive 
this  hazardotis  transition  period,  will  we 
then  be  safer  than  today?  No,  we  will  both 
be  stronger,  and  correspondingly  less  secure. 

Is  MIRV  Inevitable?  At  the  present  time 
MIRV  is  in  the  testing  stage.  Because  of  its 
sophisticated  nature — several  warheads, 
each  to  be  accurately  targeted — extensive 
tests  are  needed.  These  tests  require  elabo- 
rate arrays  of  radar  equipment  which  are 
readily  recognizable  from  ships  and  satel- 
lites; the  reentry  and  splashdown  of  the  ve- 
hicles may  be  observed.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  monitor  the  testing  of  MXRV  by  another 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  after  testing  is 
finished  it  is  very  dlfficvilt  to  tell,  without 
onslte  Inspection,  whether  or  not  MIRV  is 
being  deployed.  Even  with  on-site  inspection 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  missile  apart 
to  know  the  number  of  warheads  It  carries. 
I'urthermore,  once  MIRV  is  deployed  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  tell  whether  improve- 
ments are  being  made — more  accurate  guid- 
ance systems,  for  example.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  any  agreement  between  the  two 
great  powers  not  to  deploy  MIRV  Is  far  more 
easily  made  before  either  power  has  finished 
its  testing  program. 

Since  August  1968,  the  United  States  bM 
made  approximately  half  a  dozen  tests  each 
of  MIRVed  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon.  Most 
have  been  described  as  tests  of  parts  of  the 
MIRV  system;  the  complete  functioning  of 
the  entire  system  is  not  reported  to  have  been 
fully  tested  yet.  Soviet  testing  is  less  ad- 
vanced. In  his  May  22  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  (released 
June  12,  1069),  Secretary  of  Defense  Lslrd 
reported  that  three  tests  of  Russian  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads  have  occurred.  These 
were  the  first  such  tests  reported.  Secretary 
Laird  did  not  classify  them  as  tests  of  inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads;  they  may  well 
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have  been  tests  simply  of  Multiple  Reentry 
Vehicles  (which  we  have  already  deployed 
on  ten  Polaris  submarines) .  Presumably  the 
array  of  Russian  radar  equipment  waa  not 
sufficiently  elabt^ate  to  monitor  inde- 
pendently-targeted re-entry  vehicles. 

The  present  circumstances  are  exception- 
ally well  suited  to  a  meaningful  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  halt  MIRV  testing.  Such  an  agree- 
ment, if  respected,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  either  side  to  deploy  a  MIRV  system  la 
which  It  had  confidence.  Each  side  could 
readily  verify,  vrithout  on-site  inspection, 
that  the  agreement  had  not  been  broken. 
Such  an  agreement  would  have  highly  bene- 
ficial effects  on  international  relations.  Both 
great  powers  would  have  tangible  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  first  strike  Intent  by  the 
other,  and  the  security  of  both  sides  would 
be  enhanced.  Other  nations  would  have  tan- 
gible evidence  of  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  great  powers  to  limit  their  counter- 
productive arms  race.  The  agreement  would 
be  a  productive  start  toward  implementing 
the  provision  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  which  calls  for  good  faith  arms- 
control  negotiations. 

The  time  in  which  such  an  agreement  is 
possible  is  sharply  limited  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced American  testing  program.  If  both 
sides  stop  testing,  negotiations  can  pro- 
ceed at  their  usual  snail's  pace  without  great 
danger.  However,  once  our  *«««irig  is  com- 
plete, or  more  precisely,  once  conservatlTe 
planners  In  the  Soviet  Union  must  mummf 
It  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  deploy- 
ment, any  MIRV  agreement  will  be  much 
more  difficult.  When  will  this  stage  be 
reached?  Indicationa  are  that  we  may  pass 
the  point  of  no  return  late  this  sununer, 
perhaps  sooner.  There  is,  therefore,  a  press- 
ing need  for  reconslderatlan  of  the  MIRV 
program  and  Its  implications.  A  sensible  and 
Important  first  step  is  an  Immediate  mora- 
torium on  American  MIRV  tests,  as  has  been 
urged  by  many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  both  parties.  Such  a  step  wotUd  in  no 
way  jeopardize  our  security.  (See  Appendix 
8.) 

If  such  a  step  is  not  taken  and  there  is  no 
MIRV  agreement,  there  will  surely  be  Soviet 
MIRV  testing  and  eventual  deployment.  And 
then  will  come  strong  demands  from  our 
conservative  planners  for  construction  of 
new  weapons;  for  superhardened  missile 
silos,  for  maneuverable  re-entry  vehicles;  for 
bigger  ABM  systems,  and  so  on.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  MIRV  agreement, 
besides  its  contribution  to  the  seciirity  of 
both  American  and  Russian  citizens,  would 
save  American  taxpayers  many  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  next  decade. 

In  brief,  MIRV  is  certainly  not  needed  as 
a  countermeasure,  it  is  exceptionally  pro- 
vocative and  destabilizing,  and  its  testing 
jeopardizes  the  possibility  of  meaningful 
arms  control  negotiations. 

The  present  frantic  rush  towards  MIRV  Is 
an  irresponsible  policy. 

1.    THE   NUCIXAR   CONFEONTATION 

United  States 

The  Table  below  summarizes,  as  of  early 
1969,  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems  possessed  by  the  U.S.  Some 
of  the  figures  are  not  official,  but  represent 
educated  guesses  taken  from  knowledgeable 
sources:  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
London,  which  publishes  yearly  studies  of 
world  armaments,  and  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  the  "Variety"  of  the  mis- 
sile business.  Note  that: 

(i)  of  the  41  Polaris  subs,  about  32  are 
normally  on  duty  at  a  given  time. 

(li)  Polaris  A3  is  now  supposed  to  be 
equipped  with  3  MRV  warheads.  With  the 
range  of  AS,  no  land  target  U  inaccessible. 

(Ill)  Poseidon  is  said  to  have  twice  the 
accuracy  of  Polaris,  as  weU  as  twice  the 
payload. 
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WarhaMl 
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Ground-buad  mitsilss: 

Titaa  II 330,000 

Minutaman  I 69,000 

Minutaman  II 70,000 

Minutaman  III 76,000 

Total  daployad  mitailas,  l.OM. 
Submarina-baMd  missiles: 

Polaris  A-1 „ 

Polaris  A-2 '  "  "    36,606' 

Polaris  A-3 30  000 

Possidon  C-3 65,000 

Total  depkqrad  missUst,  656. 


9,000 

65,000 
7,900 
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1,400 

1,700 

2.900 

'2,900 


S    B«ln(  phased  out;  54  ranuin 
deployad. 

1  650  presantly  deployed. 

2  350  presently  depioyed. 

MIRV    Tesbni:  500  due  to  be  deployed. 


0. 8    Phased  out 

0. 8    Deployed  In  13  subs  (208  missiles). 
0. 8    Deployed  In  28  subs  (448  missiles). 
MIRV    Testing:31  of  the  41  Polaris  subs  to 
be  refitted  for  Poseidon. 


'  About  sama. 
•About 

Strafteglc  Bombers:  Prlndpai  strategic 
bomber  is  the  B6a,  of  which  some  600  planes 
are  operationaL 

Range:  12,600  miles  without  refueling. 

Speed:  About  680  miles  per  hour. 

Bomb  locul:  76.000  pounds. 

■nie  B62  can  also  carry  two  Hound  Dog 
Alr-to-Surface  missiles,  equipped  with  nu- 
clear warheads.  Range:  700  miles. 

Deliverable  bomber-bome  warheads:  about 
2600. 

Soviet  Union 

Information  available  here  on  Soviet  forces 
is  less  detailed  than  on  ours,  and  upon  close 
reading  different  authorities  contradict  each 
other. 

The  ground-based  ICBM  force  is  estimated 
at  abouit  1000  missiles. 

8S-9:  Liquid-fueled,  warhead  of  about  20 
megatons.  About  200  presently  deployed,  in- 
creasing by  perhaps  as  much  as  60  per  year. 

SS-11:  Smaller  warhead,  about  1  megaton. 
Approximately  800  deployed.  Either  liquid 
fuel  (must  be  kept  in  refrigerator)  or  stora- 
ble  liquid  fuel  (can  be  kept  in  missile  for 
time  periods)  (conflicting  published  reports) . 

8S-13 :  New  mobUe,  soUd  fuel,  ICBM.  About 
26  deployed. 

FOBS:  Not  deployed  yet.  Fractional-Orbit- 
ing Ballistic-Missile  System.  A  relatively  inac- 
curate weapon.  Its  only  first  strike  potential 
is  against  SAC  bases. 

Submarine-based  missiles:  about  125  de- 
ployed at  end  of  1968;  13  nuclear  submarines 
and  80  conventionally  powered  ones  carrying 
long-range  missiles : 

Serb:  sub  must  surface  in  order  to  fire. 

Sark:  may  be  fired  whUe  submerged,  but 
has  short  range. 

Straitegic  bombers:  Principal  strategic 
bombers  are  the  M-4  Bison  of  which  some 
110  planes  are  operational  and  the  TU-20 
Bear  of  which  some  90  planes  are  opera- 
tional; 50  of  these  planes  are  beUeved  to  be 
deployed  as  tankers. 

Range: 

(Bison)  6000  mUes  without  refueling,  and 
(Beer)  7800  miles. 

Bomb  load:  (Bison)  40,000  poimds,  and 
(Bear)  24,000  pounds. 

Speed:  about  600  miles  per  hour. 

Excerpts  from  the  Strategist's  lexicon. 
Here  we  collect  in  one  place  some  of  the  Jar- 
gon which  Is  used  in  discussing  the  nuclear 
confponAatlon. 

Coimterf orce :  A  weapon  \ised  against  op- 
posing weapons,  not  population  or  Industry, 
is  called  a  coxmterforce  weapon.  Counterforce 
weapons  may  seem  to  be  aggressive  and  are 
therefore  destabilizing  while  anti-city  weap- 
ons are  defensive  and  stabilizing. 

Preemptive  first  strike:  A  first  strike  made 
under  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  the 
other  Bide  is  about  to  make  a  first  strike. 

Ooimterforoe  or  damage- limiting  second 
strike:  A  second  strike  aimed  not  against 
population,  but  against  military  targets.  If 
one  side  makes  a  first  strike  against  the 
other's  forces,  keeping  in  reserve  siifficient 
power  to  threaten  civilian  targets,  the  "pre- 


ferred" response  may  be  against  the  aggres- 
sor's remaining  weapons,  not  against  his 
population. 

Launch  on  Warning  Policy:  The  policy  of 
la\inchlng  a  second  strike  when  Over  the 
Horlaon  Radar,  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warn- 
ing System,  and  Satellite  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem detect  an  enemy  first  strike.  The  govern- 
ment, for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  say 
whether  or  not  such  a  policy  Is  In  effect.  It 
similarly  does  not  say  whether  Mlnuteman 
mlssUes  can  be  disarmed  after  launching  in 
case  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

Hardening  and  superhardenlng:  Construc- 
tion of  missile  silos  capable  of  withstanding 
large  and  very  large  pressures.  MIRV  work 
began  when  missile  sites  were  soft  and  mis- 
sile accuracies  were  relatively  poor.  After 
hardened  slloe  were  developed  in  the  early 
1060s,  MIRV  stayed  In  the  R  and  O  (Research 
and  Development)  stage  until  accuracies  im- 
proved. (See  Appendix  4.) 

Depressed  trajectory:  a  mlssUe  trajectory 
lower  than  the  one  which  requires  least  fuel. 
An  incoming  missile,  launched  from  a  sub- 
marine, on  such  a  trajectory  Is  harder  to  de- 
tect by  Radar  and  arrives  sooner.  There  are 
plans  for  dispersing  our  strategic  B528  over 
more  airfields  as  part  of  our  reaction  to  this 
possibiUty. 
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2.  ANn-SUBICAHIMZ  WABTABX 

We  discuss  the  submarine  force  In  detail 
here  as  an  example;  we  omit  similar  discus- 
sion of  the  other  retaliatory  nuclear  farces. 

The  United  States  presently  has  41  Polaris 
submarines  in  operation,  each  carrying  16 
nuclear-tipped  Polaris  mlssUes.  The  missiles 
have  a  range  of  rovighly  3000  statute  miles 
and  can  be  launched  from  a  submerged  sub- 
marine. This  force  Is  presently  the  most 
nearly  invulnerable  part  of  our  strategic 
arsenal. 

•nie  primary  purpose  in  using  submarines 
as  mobUe  bases  is  that  they  can  navigate 
beneath  the  ocean's  surface  in  a  medium 
which  restricts  the  propagation  of  light  and 
radio  waves  (electromagnetic  waves)  to 
negligible  distances.  The  salt  water  medium 
provides  the  best  concealment  available.  His- 
toric accounts  of  sea  engagements  in  World 
Wars  I  and  n  testify  to  the  remarkable 
effectiveness  of  this  concealment. 

In  World  War  I  In  the  Atlantic,  a  smaU 
force  of  German  submarines,  never  more 
than  200  craft,  nearly  brought  the  British 
Empire  to  Its  knees.  In  World  War  n  the 
Atlantic  Allies  had  some  960  ocean  escort 
ships  and  2200  aircraft  flgbUng  430  German 
U-boats. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  n,  submarines  were 
essentiaUy  surface  vessels  capable  of  only 
short  submerged  periods.  This  was  their 
fatal  weakness.  Submarines  had  to  surface 
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In  order  to  run  dlescl  engines  and  recharge 
batteries,  and  thereby  became  vulnerable  to 
radar  and  visual  detection  methods  and  long- 
range  kill  weapons.  The  maximum  undersea 
range  of  a  non-nuclear  submarine  Is  only 
130  miles. 

The  capability  at  nuclear  submarines  Is 
Incredibly  superior  to  that  of  thetr  fore- 
nmners.  In  1960  the  USS  Triton  circum- 
navigated the  world  submerged.  This  eighty- 
four  day  voyage  covered  a  distance  of  41,500 
miles.  More  than  a  remarkable  achievement, 
this  carefully  executed  operational  test  was 
of  prime  strategic  Importance. 

During  the  two  World  Wars  the  p\irpoee  of 
the  submarine  was  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  shipping  capability  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  his  naval  capability.  This  required 
the  submarine  to  operate  near  shipping  lanes 
and  nuule  It  susceptible  to  attack  by  escort 
ships  or  other  members  of  a  shipping  convoy. 
Our  nuclear  submarine.  In  Ita  strategic  role 
as  part  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  force,  need 
not  restrict  Itself  to  shaping  lanes  nor  re- 
veal its  presence  above  the  ocean's  surface 
until  the  moment  that  its  long  range  mis- 
siles pierce  the  surface  and  begin  their  rapid 
flight,  toward  Soviet  targets.  This  provides 
4ha  stsateglc  nuclear  submarine  nearly  100 
million  square  miles  of  working  habitat. 
Therefore  any  effective  ASW  system  must  be 
capable  not  only  at  detecting  and  identifying 
a  submerged  submarine,  but  also  of  rapidly 
scanning  vast  expanses  of  ocean.  This  task  is 
considerably  more  fomUdable  than  that  in- 
volved in  our  ASW  activity  in  World  War  II. 
Then  almost  all  submarine  kills  were 
achieved  through  visual  or  radar  sightings 
and  the  theater  of  conflict  vres  restricted  to 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  seas. 

The  performance  of  the  Polaris  submarines 
is  excenent.  Admiral  Rlcketts,  late  Vice  Chief 
of  Xaval  Operations,  said  in  a  speech  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1964,  that  "'the  missiles  have  proved 
ranarkably  reliable.  The  first  Polaris  sub- 
marine went  to  sea  over  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  no  Polaris  submarine  has 
been  late  in  deployment;  no  patrol  has  been 
aborted;  no  submarine  has  returned  early 
from  its  patrol;  no  communication  message 
has  been  missed.  Over  99%  oi  the  *lme,  at 
least  15  of  the  16  missiles  have  been  ready 
for  flnng,  and  all  16  missiles  k:.ve  been  ready 
for  firing  over  95%  of  the  time." 

We  can  attempt  to  assess  the  Soviets'  abil- 
ity to  neutralize  ova  Polaris  submarine  de- 
terrent force  by  studying  our  own  ASW 
capability.  The  crucial  problem  in  ASW  Is  the 
detection  and  identification  of  a  submerged 
submarine.  Several  kinds  of  ASW  sensors 
have  been  developed,  but  only  two  are  pres- 
ently relevant  to  the  detection  of  strategic 
nuclear  submarines.  They  are  the  Magnetic 
Anomaly  Detection  device  (MAD)  and  the 
underwater  sound  equipment  commonly 
known  as  sonar. 

MAD  is  a  sensitive  magnetometer  wbich 
senses  local  anomalies  in  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field.  On  land  natural  anomalies  are 
conunon,  but  at  sea  local  anomalies  are  rare 
because  submerged  bodies  of  ore  are  too  re- 
mote from  the  surface  for  detection.  How- 
ever, when  a  metallic  body  such  as  a  sub- 
marine nears  the  surface,  the  magnetic  field 
dist\irbance  can  be  measured.  The  favorao'e 
features  of  this  sensor  system  are  that  it  is 
unaffected  by  the  surface  and  is  Invulnerable 
to  Jamming.  MAD's  severe  range  limitation  of 
lees  than  3000  feet  is  its  great  drawback.' 
This  short  range  is  due  to  a  basic  physical 
property  of  magnetic  fields  (magnetic  field 
strength  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
verse cube  of  range).  This  range  limitation 
allows  the  system  to  be  used  only  for  final 
confirmation  of  contact  and  localization  for 
kill.  A  system  with  a  3000  foot  range  will  be 
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deployed  beginning  next  year  on  the  land- 
based  P-3C  Orion  aircraft.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  MAD  Is  Inherently  a  short  range 
sensor  and  will  never  be  capable  of  searching 
large  expanses  of  ocean.  ^ 

Sonar  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
mainstay  of  ASW  sensor  capability.  There  are 
two  broad  categories  of  sonar  techniques,  the 
passive  sonar  and  the  active  sonar.  Passive 
sonar  devices  simply  listen  for  sounds  created 
by  the  motion  of  a  submarine  through  the 
water  or  the  machinery  of  the  submarine. 

The  sonobuoy,  which  may  be  dropped  from 
aircraft  or  seeded  by  surface  ship,  is  a  pas- 
sive device.  It  consists  of  a  hydrophone 
suspended  below  the  surface  by  a  buoy.  The 
sounds  picked  up  by  the  hydrophone  are 
transmitted  to  the  monitoring  ship  or  air- 
craft by  an  antenna  protruding  above  the 
surface.  An  Important  variant  of  this  tech- 
nique involves  the  use  of  hydrophones  fixed 
to  a  submarine,  which  can  lie  silently  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  listening  for  underwater 
sounds.  Passive  sonar  techniques  depend  on 
noise  generated  by  an  underwater  body.  A 
submarine  lying  quietly  and  motionless  will 
not  be  detected  by  this  Instrument. 

The  active  sonar  system  sends  out  high 
energy  sound  waves  which  strike  vmder- 
water  objects  and  return  echoes  to  listening 
Instnmients.  Even  quiet,  Ivirklng  submarines 
can  be  detected  by  active  sonar  systems.  The 
active  sonar  is  the  prime  antisubmarine  de- 
tection system  used  by  destroyers.  It  is  also 
used  by  aircraft. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  sonar  detec- 
tion systems  are  easily  anticipated.  Audio 
signals  provide  considerably  less  information 
than  do  light  signals.  If  radar  or  radio  is  not 
available,  a  thick  log  at  sea  forces  us  to 
use  soiuid  to  communicate.  The  human  voice 
or  a  fog  horn  provide  some  assistance,  but 
one  still  feels  lost. 

Some  of  the  problems  in  the  iise  of  sonar 
detection  systems  are:  (1)  Radar  on  land 
or  above  tne  surface  of  the  sea  can  report 
the  number,  range,  and  speed  of  attacking 
aircraft  at  great  distances,  and  visual  sight- 
ing can  provide  full  identification  as  to  the 
type  of  aircraft.  But  active  sonar  beneath 
the  sea  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sen  >ol 
of  fish  and  the  side  of  a  ship  at  much  more 
modest  distances.  (2)  Sound  waves  In  water 
are  quickly  dissipated  and  absorbed,  so  that 
the  range  over  which  sonic  dlstvu'bances  can 
be  heard  is  severely  limited.  Under  normal 
conditions,  sound  at  1  kilocycle  frequency 
Is  attenuated  to  1%  of  ite  original  strength 
In  a  distance  of  3000  feet.  At  100  kilocycles 
this  distance  is  only  1000  feet.  Furthermore, 
sound  cannot  be  effectively  beamed  in  a 
controlled  fashion  as  can  radar  waves.  (3) 
Dei>ending  on  ocean  temperature  and  salin- 
ity profiles,  the  sound  velocity  may  vary  con- 
siderably. This  causes  sound  to  scatter  and 
to  propagate  in  curved  and  unpredictable 
paths.  A  submarine  may  be  detected  and 
then  dive  below  an  ocean  gradient  which 
cau  act  as  a  shield  against  detection.  (4) 
Naturally  occurring  sounds  of  sea  life,  seismic 
activity  in  the  ocean  floor  and  wave  action 
in  heavy  seas  or  against  distant  shores 
coupled  vvith  sound  noise  generated  by  the 
sonar  listening  system  itself  make  "decipher- 
ing sonar  reflections  more  black  art  than 
science".' 

The  United  States  ASW  hardware  deployed 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  Included  23  air- 
borne craft  (P-5  seaplanes,  P-2  land  based 
patrol  aircraft  and  S-2  carrier  based  air- 
craft); 163  escort  stirface  ships  including 
several  aircraft  carrier  contingents;  105  at- 
tack submarines,  36  of  which  are  nuclear 
powered;  several  types  of  conventional  and 
nuclear  explosive  devices  for  converting  de- 
tections to  kills  (ASBOC — a  torpedo  delivery 
rocket  used  by  siurface  shipe,  SUBBOC — a  tor- 
pedo rocket  used  by  attack  subnuulnes,  ad- 
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vanced  torpedoes,  and  sophisticated  depth 
charges  employed  by  aircraft) . 

The  expense  of  this  effort  is  several  billion 
dollars  aimually,  and  still  we  presently  have 
no  significant  capability  to  detect  Soviet 
nuclear  mlsslle-carrylng  submarines.  Using 
presently  existing  ASW  sensors  or  those 
projected  for  development  in  the  next  decade, 
one  must  conclude  that  the  cost  of  ASW 
"defense"  against  the  nuclear  submarine 
threat  will  remain  many  times  as  expensive 
as  that  of  "offense"  and  that  this  "defense" 
will  not  be  highly  effective. 

One  indication  of  how  unlikely  is  the  de- 
ployment of  any  effective  ASW  system  in  the 
near  future  is  the  lack  of  discussion  of  any 
possible  ASW  countermeasures.  It  is  true  that 
the  development  of  a  quiet  submarine  Is 
conten^>lated,  but  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cussion In  the  open  press  of  sonar  Jamming 
devices  or  the  possibility  of  decoying  MAD 
devices  with  long  pieces  of  magnetized  or 
highly  magnetic  material  shed  by  an  es- 
caping submarine. 

Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smith.  Director  of 
Navy  Strategic  Systems  Projects,  gave  his 
views  on  the  future  invulnerability  of  the 
Polaris  fleet  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  12,  1969: 

"1.  I  am  quite  positive  that  Russian  sub- 
marines cannot  and  are  not  following  any 
of  our  Polaris  submarines  under  water.  I  am 
also  qtiite  poeitive  that  the  new  generation 
of  Russian  submarines  that  are  getting  close 
to  operational  status,  that  are  now  being 
tested,  will  also  not  be  able  to  follow  our 
Polaris  submarines. 

"2.  The  Russians  have  no  specific  new  anti- 
submarine warfare  methods  the  Navy  knows 
of  that  would  make  the  Polaris  fleet  vulner- 
able to  attack,  despite  many  reports  of  a 
superior  Russian  sonar  system  or  satellite 
detection  capability. 

"3.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Rus- 
sians can  or  will  likely  ever  be  able  to  use 
satellites  to  detect  submarines  tuider  the 
water." 

The  Navy  is  working  on  two  major  proj- 
ects to  keep  the  underwater  deterrent  force 
Invulnerable  during  the  1970s.  One,  called 
Protect  Sanguine,  would  spend  $1  billion  to 
improve  land-based  conununlcatlons  with 
Polaris  submarines.  The  other  would  sjjend 
many  biUlons  to  build  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  Polaris  submarines  called  "vmdersea 
long-range  missile  system"  or  ULMS. 

The  next  decade  holds  little  promise  that 
advdnces  in  sonar  or  other  sensor  systems 
presently  being  studied  will  provide  the  basis 
of  an  effective  (particularly  cost-effective) 
ASW  system.  Consequently,  barring  unex- 
pected breakthroughs  in  sensor  technology, 
nuclear  mlaslle-carry  ng  submarines  will  re- 
main a  credible  second  strike  deterrent  force 
through  the  1970s.  There  Is  a  poesiblllty  that 
the  vessels  can  be  sht^uowed  by  fasit  nuclear 
submarines  from  the  moment  they  first  leave 
port.  This  takes  of  course  an  outnumbering 
submarine  force  to  encotinter  a  submarine 
missile  force.  No  such  "submarine  race"  is 
yet  In  sight. 

3.   STRATEGIC  U8K  OF  KUKOPXAN-BASED  TACTICAL 
NTTCLEAB    WEAPONS 

The  Allied  Command  in  Europe  is  respon- 
sible for  the  defense  of  aU  NATO  territory.  It 
has,  at  present,  at  least  7000  tactical  nuclear 
devices  and  commands  about  2250  aircraft 
and  missiles  to  carry  them.  The  nuclear  ex- 
plosives are  maintained  in  American  custody. 
The  missiles  are  mobile  but  of  short  range, 
lees  than  400  miles.  The  aircraft  are  oi 
strategic  interest. 

There  are  about  400  fighter  bombers.  These 
include  326  F-lOOs  and  P-4s.  (We  have  not 
found  the  individual  numbers.)  The  P-100 
(Super  Sahre)  has  a  short,  576  mile  range 
and  is  obsolescent. 

The  F-4  has  a  range  without  refueling  of 
2300  miles  and  can  be  refueled  m  flight.  It 
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operates  at  1700  mph,  more  than  two  times 
faster  than  the  B  52.  It  can  carry  up  to 
16,000  lbs  in  bombs,  ample  for  several  nu- 
clear bombs  totaling  several  megatons. 
Fighters  of  even  higher  performance  are  now 
being  d^loyed,  like  the  Fill. 

Inspecting  a  map  of  Europe,  one  finds  a 
distance  of  700  miles  (or  25  minutes  for  the 
P-4)  between  Oslo  and  Leningrad  or  between 
Istanbul  and  Kiev;  Moscow  can  be  reached 
In  about  40  minutes  from  either  Hamburg  or 
Ankara,  and  so  forth. 

We  conclude  that  some  of  the  so-called  tac- 
tical nuclei  weapons,  together  with  the  P-4 
aircraft,  constitute  a  cooeiderable  potential 
for  a  nuclear  second  strike  on  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized and  populated  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  east  of  Moscow. 
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4.  THE  MIRV  EQUATION 

In  this  appendix  we  consider  the  various 
factors  involved  in  determining  the  probabil- 
ity that  an  attack  on  a  hardened  missile  site 
be  successful.  A  fint  strike  is  feasible  only 
if  this  probability  is  very  high.  It  is  clear 
that  the  probability  should  increase  with  the 
number  of  incoming  warheads,  with  their 
yield,  and  with  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
can  be  aimed;  this  "kill  probability"  should 
decrease  as  the  hardness  of  the  site  in- 
creases. There  is  an  equation  expressing  these 
Insights.  The  reader  may  notice  in  the  press 
from  time  to  time  statements  by  experts, 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  government,  on 
firet  strike  capabilities  and  missile  site  de- 
struction. Many  of  these  statements,  with 
their  accompanying  charts  and  tables,  are 
merely  applications  of  one  simple  formula. 
Armed  with  it,  the  reader  can  be  his  own 
expert. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  kinds  of  argu- 
ments that  enter.  Consider  two  analyses  of 
the  MIRVed  Mlnuteman  m,  those  of  a  mod- 
est American  general  and  of  a  conservative 
RttsBlan  general.  The  modest  American  gen- 
eral argues:  Our  MIRVed  Mlnutemen  carry 
three  warheads,  each  wlUi  150  klloton  yield, 
and  with  a  CEP  of  0.2  miles.  CEP  is  the  ac- 
curacy (see  below);  the  smaller  CEP,  the 
more  accurate.  This  is  not  a  counterforce  or 
first  strike  weapon;  two  of  the  three  war- 
heads are  not  sufficient  to  destroy  a  hardened 
missile  site.  The  kill  is  not  likely;  such  a  mis- 
sile is  piu-ely  a  second  strike  weapon.  The 
Independent  targeting  allows  us  to  threaten 
nearby  citiee  if  only  a  small  niunber  of  mis- 
siles survive  a  Russian  first  strike. 

The  conservative  Russian  general,  on  the 
other  hand,  estimates  the  warheads  at  200 
kllotons  and  the  CEP  as  less  than  0.15  miles 
and  rates  his  own  missile  site  hardness  as 
something  less  than  300  psl  (a  measure  of 
hardness:  see  below) .  He  sees  from  the  graph 
that  two  of  the  three  warheads  carried  by 
Mlnutemen  are  adequate  to  kill  one  of  his 
hardened  missile  sites.  Our  MIRVed  Minute- 
men,  he  then  calculates,  are  specifically  a 
first  strike  weapon. 

Consider,  analogously,  the  dread  SS-9. 
Using  the  MIRV  equation  we  can  deduce 
that  a  single  20  megaton  warhead  requires 
a  CEP  of  0.64  for  a  90%  klU  probabUity 
against  a  missile  site  hardened  to  300  psl. 
Here,  the  modest  Russian  general  says  the 
CEP  Is  only  about  0.76.  Hence  the  SS-O  U 
not  a  counterforce  weapon.  Furthermore,  he 
says,  with  at  most  600  S8-98  by  1976  It  Is  not 
possible  even  to  contemplate  a  first  strike. 
The  reasons  the  SS-9  carries  a  large  warhead 
are,  he  contends,  to  be  effective  against  large 
cities,  to  allow  destructive  high  altitude  ex- 
ploelons  at  the  fringes  of  the  Sprint  range 
when  an  ABM  system  is  deployed,  and  to 
blind  an  ABM  system  with  radar  blackout. 
All  three  reasons  ara  simply  part  of  main- 
taining the  credibility  of  the  Riissian  second 
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strike  retaliation  to  the  threatened  MIBVed 
first  strike  from  an  ABM  protected  United 
States. 

Our  conservative  plannera  in  Washington 
will,  of  course,  not  agree.  Although  thera 
have  been,  as  yet,  no  Russian  MIBV  tests, 
they  point  vrith  alarm  to  the  possibility  of 
MIRVed  SS-9S  with,  say  five  or  six  two- 
megaton  warheads  and  CEPs  of  0.6  miles  or 
less.  (The  MIRV  equation  says  4  two-mega- 
ton warheads  vrtth  CEP  .5  give  a  90%  kill 
against  300  psl).  This  Is  a  seU-fulfilling 
prophecy;  if  there  is  no  MIRV  agreement, 
there  will  siuely  be  Russian  MIRV  tests;  In 
time  Russian  CEPs  will  improve  and  the 
Soviet  strategic  arsenal  wUl  continue  to  be. 
In  fact,  every  bit  as  threatening  to  us  as 
oura  Is  to  them. 

Let  us  see  how  such  calculations  can  be 
made.  It  does  not  require  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  weapons  systems  to  dulve  the  for- 
mula for  kill  probability: 


KO 


39yVN 
HlCEP)» 


The  meanings  of  the  symbols  ara  as  fol- 
lows: 

P  is  the  probability  that  the  missile  site 
being  attacked  will  survive.  (1-P  is  then  the 
probability  that  it  wUl  be  destroyed.)  For  ex- 
ample, if  P  is  0.1  the  site  has  a  10%  chance 
of  surviving  the  attack,  which  implies  kill 
probability  of  90%.  Note  that  on  the  right 
side  of  the  equation,  the  fraction  V^  is  raised 
to  a  power;  as  that  power  increases,  P  de- 
creases. 

N  is  the  number  of  incoming  warheads  at- 
tacking the  missile  site. 

y  is  the  yield  (in  megatons)  of  each  of  the 
incoming  warheads.  The  square  of  the  cube 
root  of  y  (y »/«)  entere  because  the  shock  from 
the  explosion  spreads  over  a  volume  of  space 
proportional  to  y,  hence  over  a  geographical 
area  proportional  to  y  *'*. 

CEP  stands  for  Circle  of  Error,  Probable.  It 
is  the  radius  of  the  circle  inside  which  half 
of  the  incoming  warheads  are  expected  to 
land.  CEP  Is  a  measure  of  the  acctiracy  of  the 
Incoming  warheads;  the  more  accurate  they 
are,  the  smaller  the  circle  in  which  they  can 
be  counted  on  to  land.  (CEP) » is  proportional 
to  the  area  of  this  circle.  CEP  is  to  be  meas- 
ured, in  this  formula,  in  nautical  miles  (a 
nautical  mile  is  1.15  miles).  The  values  of 
CEP  for  the  various  ICBMs,  American  and 
Russian,  are  highly  classified  by  each  side 
(and  each  side's  estimate  of  the  other  side's 
CEPs  are  also  classified).  Enough  informa- 
tion is  available  in  the  press,  however,  to 
say  that  the  CEP  for  new  American  missiles 
should  be  considerably  less  than  0.5  nautical 
miles  and  possibly  less  than  0.25.  Soviet  CEP 
values  are  generally  conceded  to  be  not  so 
good  (higher)  than  American  ones  and 
probably  over  0.5.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  each  power  will  make  its  plans  assiunlng 
the  CEP  values  achieved  by  the  other  side 
are  smaller  than  is  probably,  in  fact,  the 
case.  Experts  look  to  the  day  when  CEP  will 
be  less  than  one  city  block. 

H  lb  the  hardness  of  the  missile  site  under 
attack  measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  pressure  (psl) .  This  number,  too.  Is  secret 
and  probably  not  known  too  accurately.  A 
value  of  H  often  quoted  for  at  least  some 
of  the  Mlnutemen  sites  Is  300  psl.  Super- 
hardening  of  missile  sites  refers  to  achieving 
values  for  H  of  over  1000  psl.  (Heavy  concrete 
buildings  are  damaged  by  pressures  of  20  to 
30  pel.) 

The  number  39  in  the  formula  is  a  phe- 
nomenologlcal  parameter  based  on  published 
reports  of  the  results  of  various  nuclear 
tests. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  MIRV 
Equation,  we  can  calculate  the  values  of  CEP 
needed  to  kill  hardened  missile  sites  with 
90%  probablUty  of  success.  We  require  that 
P=0.1  in  the  equation.  Let  us  assume  that 
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H  1b  300  pounds  per  squara  inch.  We  may 
then  ask  what  CEP  is  required,  given  the 
number  of  incoming  warheads  (N)  and  the 
yield  (y)  of  each  warhead.  Some  restjlts  are 
given  in  the  graph  for  values  of  N  equal  to 
1,  2,  and  10.  The  equation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  chance  of  missile  misfire,  which 
must  be  included  in  computing  the  likely  re- 
sults of  nuclear  exchange. 

8.  MIBV  capabujttbs 
It  is  easy  to  make  crude  estimates  of  the 
dispersal  of  warheads  from  a  single  missile 
in  a  MIRV  system.  As  explained  In  Appendix 
4,  this  dispersal  of  the  independently-tar- 
geted warheads  can,  for  some  purposes,  more 
than  make  up  for  the  obvious  price  paid  in 
MIBVing.  The  price  paid  is  the  reduction  in 
total  yield.  It  buys  the  weight  of  the  guid- 
ance system,  the  additional  heat  shields 
needed  for  the  extra  warheads,  and  the  poet- 
boost  propulsion  rocket. 

One  can  imagine  two  essentially  different 
systems.  For  a  second  stalke,  retaliatory,  city- 
destroying  capability,  one  might  design  a 
wide  dispenal  of  warheads  over  several  hun- 
dred miles,  one  to  each  city.  However,  for  a 
first  strike  (sometimes  called  counterforce) 
capability,  one  is  interested  in  a  relatively 
narrower  dispersal,  say  of  50  miles,  corre- 
sponding to  the  dimension  of  a  missile  farm, 
since  in  this  case  the  warheads  would  be 
targeted  on  missile  silos. 

What  dispersals  are  possible?  We  estimate 
(see  below)  that  a  Mlnuteman  vrith  a  6000 
mile  range  can  obtain  a  downrange  dispersal 
of  a  few  hundreds  miles,  and  that  a  subma- 
rine launched  Poseidon,  with  ite  smaller 
range,  can  separate  its  missiles  by  only  a  few 
tens  of  miles. 

A  wide  spread  such  as  one  might  use  in  a 
deterrent  to  threaten  several  cities  seems 
barely  possible  for  Mlnuteman  and  Impossible 
for  Poseidon.  Apparently  one  must  resort  to 
FOBS,  low  orbiting  missiles  which  go  around 
the  earth  the  long  way  and  whose  landing 
spot  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  In  velocity. 
These  are  relatively  Inaccurate  because  of 
complicated  re-entry  dynamics.  Nevertheless, 
a  very  wide  dispersal  of  warheads  is  possible 
with  this  type  of  weapon.  They  are  only  credi- 
ble as  second  strike  weapons.  The  United 
States  is  not  developing  them. 

Of  course  the  MIRVed  warheads  might  be 
designed  to  strike  very  near  each  other,  per- 
haps In  order  to  penetrate  an  ABM  system. 
In  fact,  penetration  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's most  recent  justification  for  proceed- 
ing with  MIRV.'  For  this  purpose.  MRV  would 
do  just  as  well,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
point  of  the  elaborate  independent-targeting 
system. 

The  New  York  Times  >  recently  quoted 
20-50  miles  as  the  spread  of  a  MIRV.  This 
niunber  is  consistent  with  ours,  and  if  cor- 
rect for  Mlnuteman  III  indicates  that  we  have 
been  too  generous  in  the  parameters  of  our 
calculation.  The  spread  of  a  Poseidon  SLBM 
is  certainly  less. 

One  cannot  see  in  these  numbere  any  ad- 
vantage for  a  second  strike  planner,  espe- 
cially if  the  report  In  the  Times  is  correct, 
whereas  the  first  striker  clearly  has  a  great 
advantage,  particularly  if  the  accuracy  of 
targeting  can  be  Improved  to  overcome  the 
loss  of  megatonnage.  We  get  from  the  for- 
mtila  given  in  the  previous  section  that  a 
loss  in  yield  of  a  factor  of  10  for  a  single  war- 
head can  be  overcome  by  an  Increase  in  ac- 
curacy of  a  factor  of  (10)%  or  about  2.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  gain  in  the  number 
of  warheads  by  MIRVlng  and  hence  an  over- 
all Improvement  of  the  first  strike  (sllo-bust- 
ing)  capacity  of  the  missile.  The  trMnendous 
effort  being  expended  on  improving  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  guidance  systems  of  Poseidon 
and  MM  m  misslles  suggests  that  the  mis- 
sion of  these  weapons  Is  for  silo  busting,  not 
for  deterrence. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  chapter. 
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TeohnlMa  Appendix 

BmIo  nwcliMilf  allows  oos  to  datatmlaa 
tha  o»p»c*tl«i  of  MIRV  to  dlapecM  wvImmIb. 
to  tiM  ezt«ot  that  oom  oui  guoM  a  tvw  axaa- 
btn  i1*ktIMth  propartlM  ot  the  aystem.  We 
ootUne  tlM  cMleulattoa  here  for  tb*  beoaflt 
of  tboee  who  wleh  to  explare  It  in  more  deteU. 
nie  datk  noeflort  ue: 

f=  weight  of  the  fuel  In  the  "hue"  after 
laundi  but  before  separation  of  the  warheads 

b=the  total  weight  of  the  bus  and  war- 
head* (payload  weight) 

•«=a  velocity,  characteristic  of  the  fuel, 
which  Is  the  speed  with  which  the  fuel  U 
ejected  from  the  rocket. 

Bwnemher,  we  are  taUfclng  about  the  MIRV- 
Ing  rockete,  not  the  large  launch  rocket.  For 
a  given  desired  range  R,  there  Is  a  mintmnm 
launch  speed  v.  Ignoring  the  small  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  one  can  determine  v 
troai  the  law  of  gravity.  Let  us  measure  In 
units  of  "r  (the  FOB  q>eed),  which  u  the 
q>eed  needed  to  launch  a  mlssUe  horlsontally 
near  the  surface  Into  a  circular  orbit;  'r  U 
•bout  4  miles  per  second. 


Define: 
end 


»—l»r 


x~R/2B 


wIBre  R  btbe  range  sn  d  £  is  tbe  radius  of  the  earth 
Than 

...     2  sin  z 


l+sln* 

It  foUowB  by  dUTereDtlstlon  that  (or  a  small  downrange 
ebange  Ait  In  u,  the  range  is  changed  by  AA,  where 


^R= 


iSbAK 


(2-^(l-u>p/> 


t,wUefa 


b  pn- 


By  a  similar  calenlatlon,  the  transverse  spread  AT  due 
to  a  transverse  change  Au  is 

^     2fite 
at==^,a« 

Tha"  If  one  can  estimate  Au,  one  can  find  the  spread  of 
tbe  MIRVed  warheads. 

If  all  the  fuel  in  tbe  bus  is  expended,  it  follows  b<om 
the  law  of  momantnm  oonaervatlon  that 

Aetnally,  (8)  Is  eorrect  only  It  fib  is  small 
Birmably  the  case.  Tbe  general  formula  is 

A»=-v,  log(l-//6) 

We  estimate  r,  =  .S  miles/sec,  or  rj»r=l/10.  Tbe  war- 
beads  weigh  1,000-2,000  lbs.  per  megaton,  so  let  us  esti- 
mate 6-1,000  lbs.  The  types  of  rocket  motors  used  in 
TraUblater  in  the  4th  stage  RV  tests  weigh  about  100 
lbs.'  We  may  guees  that  the  MIBV  rockets  are  about 
tbe  same  slie,  and  estimate  flb=ll\0.  The  number  is 
probably  ■mailer;  d.  is  a  chemical  number,  and  might 
be  as  high  as  0.2.  TiM  fib  estimate  may  be  oft  by  factors 
of  2  to  5,  bat  probably  not  10. 

If  we  use  1/10  for  both  f/b  and  v.h>r,  Au-.Ol.  For  a 
^000  mile  tiaieetory,  u  is  about  0.9,  and  therefore  tbe 
down  range  spread  is  about  300  miles.  For  a  1,500  mile 
trajectory,  perhaps  typical  of  a  Poseidon  SLBM,  the 
dispersion  is  more  like  SO  miles.  In  hoth  ease*  AT  Is 
comparable  l>ut  smaller. 

BefereTicea 

1  The  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1M9,  p.  2. 

•■nie  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1969.  p.  i. 

■Aviation   Week    and    Space    Technology, 

March  10.  1969. 

8.  ICILrTAXT  RSCONMAI88ANCX  SATELLITES 

For  the  past  decade  both  the  US  and  the 
tTSSR  have  been  able  to  monitor  the  other's 
missile  deployment  and  testing  from  recon- 
naissance satellites.  TTiese  are  apparently  so 
successful  that  the  US  has  softened  Its  de- 
mand for  "onslte  Inspection"  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  arms  limitation  agreements,  and  pre- 
sumably aerial  reconnaissance  such  as  the 
famous  U-2  flights  have  been  stopped.  When 
It  sees  flt  the  government  announces  num- 
bers of  Soviet  missiles,  and  even  their  dimen- 
sions, with  what  sounds  like  abeolute  cer- 
tainty. The  arms  control  danger  In  deploy- 
ment and  refinements  of  MIRV  systems.  In 
contrast  to  testing.  Is  that  these  develop- 
ments do  not  entail  large  new  constructions 
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or  operations  that  may  be  monitored  from 
satellites. 

Detailed  Information  about  military  satel- 
lites and  their  capabilities  Is  very  dlffloult 
to  obtain.  Over  the  last  few  yean  there  have 
been  a  few  arUclee  In  the  New  York  Times  > 
and  elsewhere  *  *.  Some  information  obtained 
by  painstaking  research  has  been  assembled 
In  articles  by  Jeremy  Stone*  and  by  Evert 
CHark.> 

liost  of  the  orbiting  cameras  are  put  Into 
relatively  low  <H-blts  between  100  and  800 
miles  above  the  surface,  and  circle  the  earth 
every  hour  and  a  half.  There  have  been  about 
280  US  mUltary  satelUtes  launched  and  about 
160  Soviet  ones.  Their  orbits  are  specially 
chosen  to  monitor  crucial  areas. 

Karly  satellites  looked  for  spectacular  tell- 
tale-events— nuclear  explosions  or  rocket 
launchlngs — and  radioed  their  Information 
back  to  earth.  Present  US  satellites  take 
high-resolution  telephotos,  and  "drop"  the 
film  In  a  special  capsule  while  the  large  satel- 
lite continues  in  its  orbit.  The  capsules  have 
heat  shields  and  parachutes,  and  re-enter 
slowly  enough  to  be  picked  up  by  airplanes 
at  about  10,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The 
original  satellites  orbit  for  only  a  few  weeks 
each.  It  Is  an  expensive,  but  effective,  kind 
of  espionage.  Although  the  cost  Is  largely 
hidden  In  the  budget.  It  is  probably  between 
$2  billion  and  $4  billion  per  year.* 

The  detail  that  can  be  seen  and  recorded 
by  the  newest  orbiting  cameras  Is  fantastic. 
It  Is  claimed  that  two  objects  one  foot  apart 
can  be  resolved.* »  Automobiles,  buildings, 
and  people  can  easily  be  identified.  The  con- 
struction of  a  missile  silo  or  installation  of  a 
missile  In  a  submarine  cannot  be  hidden. 

Atmospheric  turbulence  puts  an  abeolute 
limit  of  several  Inches  on  the  distance  be- 
tween two  surface  features  In  order  that  an 
optical  camera  in  space  (at  any  distance)  can 
distinguish  them.  It  appears  that  US  and 
probably  Soviet  space  cameras  are  approach- 
ing this  limit.  Stone  *  reports  discussion  of 
using  a  960-lnch  focal  length  camera  in  sat- 
ellites. An  easy  calculation  shows  that  with 
good  commercially  available  ^^lm — 40  lines  per 
mm — such  a  camera  can  resolve  objects  one 
foot  apart.  With  effort  skilled  interpreters 
can  probably  make  out  some  features  of 
smaller  dimensions.  A  widely  circulated  claim 
that  a  long  telephone  wire  can  be  seen  against 
a  proper  background  la  not  unbelievable  > 

Other  satellites  have  different  missions, 
and  their  capabilities  are  more  spectilatlve. 
The  highly  secret  Ferret  satellites  have  been 
reported  able  to  listen  In  on  grotmd  radio- 
telephone conversations  V  Another  Is 
equipped  with  ultra-high'  kSad  x-ray  detec- 
tors and  has  a  very  high  orelt  In  order  to 
check  for  clandestine  weapons  tests  behind 
the  moon.  Satellites  equipped  with  infra-red 
sending  devices  can  penetrate  optical  camou- 
flage and  detect  the  thermal  radiation  from 
underground  missile  silos.  A  combination  of 
these  techniques  enabled  the  US  to  identify 
the  units  of  Russian  troops  invading  Czecho- 
slovakia last  year.* 

Clearly,  testing  and  deployment  of  an  elab- 
orate system  such  as  the  ABM  could  not  be 
kept  secret.  If  Soviet  space  reconnaissance 
satellites  are  as  modem  as  otun  are  claimed 
to  be,  our  MIRV  field  testa  would  be  unmis- 
takable, although  It  Is  Impoasible  to  guess 
how  much  would  be  learned  about  them  if 
careful  precautions  were  taken  to  confuse 
the  spy-satellites.  Actual  installation  of  MIRV 
warheads  on  already  placed  missiles  does  not 
Involve  moving  about  large  objects,  or  con- 
struction of  new  submarines  and  under- 
grotmd  InstaUatlons.  It  will  be  done  Indoors 
and  underground,  and  It  Is  easy  to  tmagtw^ 
that  such  a  move  can  be  kept  secret  from 
sateUltes  of  the  capabilities  described  above. 
Perhaps  more  Important,  the  same  Is  true  of 
future  refinements  of  the  gtildance  systems 
which  could  bring  one  nearer  to  first  strike 
capability. 
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Thus  the  pre-MIBV  era  may  be  tbe  last 
chance  for  a  long  time  for  a  realistic  arms 
limitation  agreement  without  on-site  Inspec- 
tion, since  It  may  be  the  last  time  each  will 
have  confidence  It  knows  what  the  other  Is 
doing.  After  MIRV  systems  have  been  tested, 
both  sides  will  fear  that  the  other  has  In- 
stalled MIRV's,  unnoticed  by  the  reconnais- 
sance satellites,  with  the  consequent  de- 
stablllzatlon  of  the  strategic  balance. 

Beferencet 

'New  York  Times,  March  17,  1967,  and 
April  3,  1966  (New  York  Times  Magazine, 
p.  27). 

*  UJ5.  News  and  World  Report,  Sept.  9, 1968. 

■Reference  4  contains  a  sizable  bibliog- 
raphy. 

<ABM — An  Evaluation,  ed.  A.  Chayes  and 
J.  Wlesner  (Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1969) , 
p.  193. 

'  Newsweek  Magazine,  April  21,  1969,  p.  62. 
7.  itniv  ruMDiNa 

Neither  the  total  cost  of  MIRV  deployment 
nor  the  sums  going  to  Indlvldtial  contractors 
have  been  announced.  Estimates  of  the  total 
cost  vary  from  3  to  12  billion  doUars.  For 
example: 

Senatcv  Oeorge  S.  McOovem:  "I  do  know 
that  we  converted  our  Polaris  missiles  to  the 
Poseidon  system,  which  enormously  Increased 
their  striking  power,  for  a  cost  of  about  3.2 
blUlon  dollars." 

Donald  Brennan,  Hudson  Institute:  "The 
Senator  tises  the  figure  of  3.2  billion  dollars 
for  the  Poseidon  program.  And  the  Minute- 
man  in  program  costs  about  two  billion  dol- 
lars, depending  on  how  many  missiles  are 
deployed.  So  it  was  about  a  flve-bllllon-doUar 
arms  program  that  Secretary  McNamara  laid 
In  offensive  force  response  to  about  a  one- 
billion  dollar  Soviet  missile  defense." 

The  National  Observer  (12/23/68) :  "De- 
ployment of  the  Multlheaded  Poseidon  and 
MM3  ballistic  missiles,  $12  billion." 

Saturday  Review  (May  1969):  "Poseidon 
and  MM3  budget:  7  billion." 

Some  feeling  for  the  size  of  the  MIRV  pro- 
gram can  be  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Budget  and  Its  ^pendlx  which  lists  expendi- 
tures tat  the  1970  fiscal  year  (see  Table  I) : 

TABLE  1 


Program  by  activities 


1970  estimate  (direct 
Department   obligations) 


Ballistic  missiles.. 


Fleet  ballistic  missile 
ships. 


Research  development, 
test  and  evaluation 
fR.O.T.  &  E.). 

Ballistic  missiles 


Research  development, 
test  and  evaluation. 

Procurement  and  pro- 
duction of  raw  and 
special  nudear  ma- 
terials. 

Military  applications 


.  Navy $485,000,000  (for 

Poseidon  and  re- 
lated support 
equipment 

do $404,400,000  (con. 

version  to  Poseidon 
capability  of  6  bal- 
listic missile  sub- 
marines). 

do $522,000,000. 

Air  Force $548^00,000  (pro- 
curement of  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM). 
do $975,300,000. 

AEC... $428,000,000. 

AEC $1,090,000,000. 


The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  obscured 
by  the  difficulty  In  estimating  how  much  of 
Research  and  Development  costs  and  AEC 
expenditures  should  be  aUocated  to  MIRV. 
Although  the  point  is  somewhat  academic, 
much  of  the  submarine  work  is  not  neces- 
aarUy  related  to  the  Independent-targeting 
capability  of  the  mlssUe  warheads. 

Extensive  but  fragmented  information  on 
MIRV  component  costs  and  contracting  ap- 
pears in  the  pages  of  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology.  Some  of  the  major  con- 
tractors of  the  Mlnuteman  program  are : 
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Boeing  (prime  contractor) . 

TRW  (operational  targeiting  verification 
program). 

Tblokol  (mlasila  1st  stage). 

Aerojet  (missile  and  and  SrA  stages) . 

North  Am.  Rockwell/ Autonetlos  (inartlal 
guidance). 

General  Electric  (Mark  13  re-entry  vdilcle 
and  penetration  aids). 

AVCO  (Penetration  aids) . 

Honeywell  (electronics). 

Atlantic  Research  Ock^).  (Pitch  control 
motor). 

Lockheed/ AVCO  (spin- thrust  rocket  mo- 
tor). 

IBM  (special  test  eqtilpment  tot  gtildanoe 
and  control  system) . 

And  on  the  Poseidon  program: 

Lockheed  (prime  contractor). 

Thlokol  Hercules  (let  and  2nd  stage). 

Atlantic  Research  Corp.  (Poet-boost  pro- 
pulsion) . 

MIT,  Raytheon  (electronics). 

Honeywell  (attitude  control  system). 

GE  (re-entry  vehicles). 

OE,  MIT,  Raytheon  (Inertlal  guidance). 

MIT,  Instrumentation  Lab  (h^  accelera- 
tion and  hardened  guidance  systems  devel- 
opment). 

Singer's  Kearfott  division  (inertlal  meas- 
uring unit  with  star-tracker). 

One  can  estimate  tioax  this  Information 
that  a  total  cost  between  97  billion  and  $10 
billion  Is  not  tinreasonable.  The  difficulty  a 
citizen  encounters  in  attempting  to  find  the 
extent  and  cost  of  this  major  military  pro- 
gram is  tinfortunate. 

S.   PUBLIC   STATEMENTS    ON   MIBV 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Congress 
Is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  threats 
to  tbe  strategic  balance  implied  by  such  new 
weapons  systems  as  MIRV  and  ABM. 

As  early  as  July  1968,  shortly  before  testing 
of  the  MIRV  system  was  initiated.  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  issued  a  position  paper  on 
arms  control  In  which  he  called  for  an  Inter- 
national moratorium  on  development  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  weapons,  be- 
glnnlng  immediately  with  a  delay  in  deploy- 
ment of  the  MIRV  and  ABM  systems  pending 
speedy  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  stated: 

".  .  .  At  present,  there  exists  a  strategic 
stability  which  results  from  the  presence,  on 
both  sides,  of  Invulnerable  deterrent  forces 
capable  of  Inflicting  substantial  damage  In  a 
retaliatory  attack.  But  the  introduction  of 
sophisticated  antlballistlc  missile  systems 
and  new  missiles  equipped  with  multiple 
warheads  threaten  to  make  the  situation  un- 
stable. With  the  deployment  of  such  weapons 
systems,  each  side  will  become  concerned  as 
to  whether  In  the  event  of  a  preemptive  at- 
tack It  will  be  able  to  inflict  sufficient  damage 
in  retaliation — if  not,  its  deterrent  will  not 
be  credible.  The  arms  race  will  thtis  be  Im- 
pelled to  a  new  intensity.  In  crises,  there 
could  be  an  Incentive  to  launch  a  flrst 
strike — an  Incentive  which  does  not  now  exist 
because  each  side  can  have  confidence  in 
its  deterrent. . ." 

On  April  24.  1969,  Senator  Edward  Brooke, 
in  a  major  policy  speech,  called  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  MIRV  testing.  He  recognizes  the 
MIRV  concept  as  ".  .  .  the  most  disturbing 
breakthrough  In  strategic  weapons  since  the 
advent  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles ...  It  creates  what  could  be  insur- 
mountable problems  for  inspection  of  an 
arms  control  agreement . . ." 

Expanding  his  arguments  on  the  need  for 
a  cessation  of  MIRV  testing.  Senator  Brooke 
said: 

"...  In  my  Judgment,  the  most  urgent  task 
is  to  limit  further  operational  testing  of 
multiple  warhead  mlwsllew.  Once  testing  of 
these  provocative  systems  is  completed,  it 
will  be  tmlikely  either  side  will  beUeve  the 
other  is  not  deploying  them  .  .  ." 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  acknowl- 
edged in  a  statement  to  newsmen  on  June  6, 
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1968,  that  successful  testing  of  multiple  war- 
heads could  complicate  arms  control  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  Rogers,  "It  might  be 
that  If  MIRV  tests  are  successful  over  the 
next  few  months,  it  would  present  new  prob- 
lems of  Inspection  . . ." 

In  the  Hotise  of  R^>resentatives,  Cmigreas- 
man  Jonathan  Bingham  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion on  May  19,  1969,  calling  for  deferment 
of  further  MIRV  testing  imtll  ".  .  .  every 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  a  mutual  freeze  on 
IiHRV  development  .  .  .";  the  resolution  in- 
cluded an  urgent  call  to  convene  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  t;he  Soviet  Union,  and 
waa  co^wnsored  by  twenty-five  other  House 
members.  He  was  Joined  on  June  16  by  Rep- 
resentative John  B.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference. 

And  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Brooke  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  on  June  17,  1969,  urging 
PretEldent  Nixon  to  seek  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  halt  testing  of  multiple- 
warhead  missiles.  The  resolution  was  co- 
sponsored  by  forty  Senators — only  eleven 
short  of  a  majority. 

Senator  Charles  Percy,  in  an  arms  control 
speech  on  April  17,  1969,  maintained  that 
what  Is  required  "...  is  a  mutual  freeze  on 
the  ftirther  deployment  of  strategic  missiles, 
offensive  and  defensive,  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  moratorium  halting 
the  arms  race  should  be  the  first  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  forthcoming  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  .  .  ." 
He  went  on  to  say: 

"...  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us 
as  a  people  to  learn  to  distinguish  between 
a  legitimate  interest  In  Insurance — which  we 
already  possess  in  our  offensive  arsenal — and 
an  obsessive  concern  with  an  unachievable 
total  security  .  .  ." 

The  w<»tls  of  Senator  Percy  and  other 
leading  congressional  advocates  of  arms  con- 
trol are  a  far  cry  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  powerfvU  poUtlcal  advocates  of  a 
"super-military",  such  as  Oongreesman  Men- 
del Rivers,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  explains  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  ABM  deployment  (he  also 
vigorously  supports  MXRV)  with  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"I  don't  know  why  a  nation  that  is  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  cant  affnd  a  gadget  to  pro- 
tect its  clvlllzatton." 

Perhaps,  Oongreesman  Rivers,  the  real 
question  is  whether  civillBatlon  can  afford 
such  gadgets. 

The  prospects  for  MIRV  limitation  do  not 
appeaur  very  favorable.  In  a  special  news  con- 
ference on  June  19,  19S9  President  Nixon 
was  asked,  "Mr.  President,  referring  to  an 
earlier  question,  do  you  regard  further  test- 
ing ot  MIRVs  ss  an  obstacle  to  reaching  an 
arms  control  agreement?"  His  reply  to  the 
question  was  "We  are  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  a  moratorltim  on  tests  as  part  of 
any  arms  conUol  agreement.  However,  as 
far  aa  any  unilateral  stopping  of  tests  on 
our  pert,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  in 
our  interest.  Only  in  the  event  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  we  oould  agree  that  a  mora- 
torium on  testis  oould  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  us,  wotild  we  be  able  to  agree  to  do  so." 


CENTRAL  OREGON  COMMUNITY 
CXDLLEQE  GIVES  STUDENTS 
VOICE    IN    GOVERNING 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OBIOON 

IN  TEm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8. 1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unrest 
and  violence  displayed  at  several  of  our 
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major  American  universities  during  the 
past  scholastic  year  dramatizes  the  need 
for  a  fresh  approach  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  college  campuses.  One  solu- 
tion that  must  be  considered  is  to  open 
the  communications  lines— some  of 
which  have  been  down  for  years— be- 
tween administration  and  the  students 
to  allow  new  ideas  to  be  transmitted  and 
discussed. 

A  number  of  schools  are  heading  off 
convulsions  on  campus  by  pursuing  this 
line.  Many  are  discovering  that  by  giv- 
ing students  a  larger  voice  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  a  whole  new  cli- 
mate of  understanding  and  responsibiUty 
is  engendered. 

As  we  have  seen  in  recent  months,  it 
Is  not  always  Harvaixi  or  Stanford  that 
leads  the  way  In  these  new  directions. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  at  the  small,  unherald- 
ed canu)uses  of  our  Nation  that  we  find 
evidoice  of  otlightened  administration 
that  is  changing  with.  If  not  ah^ui,  of 
the  times. 

Such  a  school  is  Coitral  Oregon  Com- 
munity College  at  Bend,  Oreg.,  in  my 
home  district.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  describes  the  excel- 
lent results  that  can  be  attained  when 
administrators,  faculty  members,  and 
students  activtiy  work  together.  I  thinic 
it  is  particularly  Important  to  note  the 
comment  of  the  school's  president,  Fred- 
erick Boyle,  quoted  in  the  article: 

We  have  found  that  students,  given  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  responsibility,  do  ex- 
actly that. 

I  include  herewith  for  your  considera- 
tion, the  full  article  as  written  by  John 
Guernsey,  education  writer  for  the  Ore- 
gonian: 

[ftom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonian, 

June  26,  1969 ) 

Centbai,  CteEGON  Community  Coixece  Gives 

Stoobnts  Voice  in  Oovekning 

(By  John  Guernsey) 

Bend. — ^Many  colleges  and  tinlversltles  are 
talking  about  giving  students  more  voice  in 
policy  making  at  the  Institutions,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  still  more  talk  than  action. 

Oddly  enough,  little  Central  Oregon  Com- 
mimity  College  Is  showing  the  big  brother 
four-year  institutions  the  road. 

OOC  students  have  had  a  full  piece  of  the 
action  for  the  past  year.  The  college  presi- 
dent, faculty  members  and  students  are 
pleased  with  the  results. 

STtnixNTS  sit  on  panels 

The  powerful  college  affairs  committee  is 
composed  of  nine  members — three  students, 
three  teaching  faculty  members,  and  three 
administrators,  including  COC  President 
Frederick  Boyle,  who  serves  as  chairman. 

The  student  affairs  committee  is  made  up 
of  four  students,  two  administrators,  and 
five  faculty  members. 

Three  students  sit  as  members  of  the  14 
member     instructional     affairs     committee, 
which  Is  in  charge  of  currlctila  development 
and  teaching  programs  at  the  college. 

Student  membership  is  necessarily  limited 
on  the  instructional  affairs  committee,  be- 
cause the  total  membership  cannot  become 
excessively  large,  and  each  faculty  depart- 
ment head  must  have  a  seat  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

COC  is  ahead  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
college  field  in  involving  students  for  two 
main  reasons. 

1.  The  college  officials  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  tmd  moved  to  bring  the  stu- 
dents mto  "the  establishment"  as  a  means 
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of  heading  off  future  student  unrest  and 
rebellion. 

2.    The   administration    and    faculty   felt 
students  were  entitled  to  mora  voice  In  many 
areas  of  the  college  operation.       | 
Boyle  puts  It  this  way :  | 

"When  I  came  to  this  college  two  years  ago 
and  began  taking  steps  to  revise  the  govern- 
ing structure,  I  was  convinced  that  we  had 
an  obligation  to  give  students  a  chance  to 
speak  their  minds  .  .  .  and  within  a  frame- 
work where  It  would  have  some  Impact  on 
the  goals  of  the  college. 

BEPKXSXNTATION   PROVtDIO 

"It  had  to  be  through  representation  on 
the  policy  making  committees,  "njat's  where 
concerned  students  should  be — with  facility 
and  administrators — when  the  hard  work  la 
being  done. 

"We  want  them  there  for  the  discussions 
and  debates — which  get  quite  spirited  at 
tlmee — and  for  the  voting. 

"We  have  found  that  students,  given  an 
opportiinlty  to  exercise  responsibility,  do  ex- 
actly that." 

In  addition  to  having  membership  on  the 
three  key  ocmmlttees  of  the  college's  govern- 
ing structure,  students  also  are  voting  mem- 
bers of  subsidiary  committees. 

i:VAI.T7ATION    MADE 

The  publications  committee  is  made  up  of 
three  faculty  members  and  three  students; 
the  athletics  committee  has  three  faculty 
members  and  one  student,  and  the  faculty- 
student  conduct  committee  has  three  faculty 
members  and  two  students. 

In  addition  to  their  active  committee 
memberships,  the  students  have  distributed 
and  are  now  tabulating  a  questionnaire  for 
student  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
each  faculty  member. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reactions  from  key 
students  and  faculty  members  at  the  college: 

Gary  Wagoner,  student  body  president 
from  Lowell:  "We  have  enough  voting  power 
on  one  of  the  most  Important  committees 
at  the  college  (College  Affairs)  to  signifi- 
cantly Influence  policy  at  COCC.  Tliat's  not 
to  say  we  can  dictate  or  even  make  ultimate 
decisions  by  ourselves.  But  three  vote*  out 
of  ten  Is  not  bad. 

"And  really,  it  Is  not  the  numerical  voting 
power  that  Is  Important.  Ifs  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  student  representation. 

"By  establishing  committees  that  have  sig- 
nificant student  representation,  the  admln- 
IstraUon  has.  In  effect,  said  to  us— 'Cc«ne  on, 
we  want  you  to  have  a  stake  In  yova  future 
and  the  futxire  of  COCC.  Help  us,  give  via 
your  Ideas,  It's  your  college'." 

George  C.  Zahl,  dean  of  students:  "Cer- 
tainly no  one  has  a  greater  stake  In  what 
goes  on  at  this  college  than  the  very  students 
It  serves. 

"When  society  spends  years  beefing  up  a 
public  education  system  to  the  point  where 
students  take  a  geniUne  Interest  In  their 
education,  colleges  better  be  prepared  to 
provide  them  with  the  opportunities  for 
meaningful  participation. 

"To  turn  them  off,  to  Ignore  them  at  that 
point,  would  be  both  wrong  and  inflamma- 
tory, j 

GOAL   OITTLDnD 

"Open  dlsciisslon  and  mutual  counseling 
between  students,  administration  and  teach- 
ing faculty  will  be  the  mark  of  successful 
Institutions  for  years  to  come." 

Bod  Simmons,  freshman  from  Redmond: 
"Por  me  the  functioning  of  'the  system'  at 
COCC  Is  truly  democratic  and  makes  this 
college  an  enjoyable  place  at  which  to  get 
two  years  of  higher  education. 

"The  students  really  feel  they  have  some- 
thing at  stake  here  because  the  faculty  and 
administration  are  willing  to  let  tliem  In  on 
what  Is  going  on  and  have  a  say  In  how 
decisions  are  made." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8. 1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  every  year  about 
this  time  the  testimony  of  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies provides  authoritative  Information 
on  crime  In  the  United  States,  dangers  to 
our  Internal  security  through  the  activi- 
ties of  revolutionary  groups,  and  other 
data  of  a  similar  nature.  With  its  many 
qualified  personnel  in  58  offices  through- 
out the  country,  the  Bureau  plays  a  most 
imique  role  in  overseeing  developments 
in  these  vital  areas.  No  congressional 
committee  or  other  Federal  agency  has 
the  facilities  or  expertise  to  gather  the 
information  so  necessary  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation. 

Por  Instance,  college  students  who  are 
thinking  of  joining  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  to  help  cure  society's  ills 
would,  if  they  are  normal,  think  twice 
after  digesting  this  statement  from  the 
Director's  testimony  of  this  year: 

The  mlUtant  mood  of  the  1968  national 
convention  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  was  obvious  from  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  the  suggeetlons  made  at  Its  vari- 
ous workshope.  POr  example,  at  a  workshop 
dealing  with  sabotage  and  explosives,  the 
participants  dlscxissed  such  things  as  dis- 
rupting selective  service  and  police  faclUtles 
during  riots;  mailing  letters  dipped  In  com- 
bustible materials;  flushing  "bird  bombs"  In 
toilets  to  destroy  plumbing;  using  sharp, 
trlpod-ahaped  instruments  to  halt  vehicles; 
Janunlng  radio  equipment;  firing  Molotov 
cocktails  from  a  shotgim;  using  electronic 
firing  devlcee;  and  Inserting  "thermite 
bombs"  In  manholes  to  destroy  communica- 
tions. 

Other  areas  covered  by  the  testimony 
Include  antiwar  and  antidraft  activity. 
Communist  Party— U.S-A.,  Klan-type  or- 
ganizations, extremist  militant  black 
nationalist  groups,  espionage,  and  coun- 
terintelligence, to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
areas  covered. 

Because  violence  and  subversion  have 
been  areas  of  prime  concern  In  recent 
years,  portions  of  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony 
have  been  excerpted  from  his  lengthy 
statement.  Due  to  their  importance  and 
topical  nature,  I  Insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Internai.  Sxcuiutt  Work 

Mr.  HoovEB.  In  discussing  our  field  investi- 
gative work.  I  will  first  turn  to  our  wide- 
spread and  Important  Internal  security  WOTk 
which  during  the  past  year  has  been  high- 
lighted by  stepped-up  activities  of  the  New 
Left  movement,  continuing  antiwar  activity, 
various  kinds  of  demonstrations,  and  the 
proliferation  of  mass  membership  organiza- 
tions, such  as  certain  militant  black  nation- 
alist groups,  whose  programs  have  the  effect 
of  imdermlnlng  respect  for  law  and  order. 

NKW   LOT    MOVnONT 

During  1988,  the  New  Left  movement  In 
the  United  Stotee  continued  to  rsveal  itMlt 


as  a  firmly  established  subversive  force  dedi- 
cated to  the  complete  destruction  of  our  tra- 
ditional democratic  values  and  the  principles 
of  free  government.  This  movement  repre- 
sents the  militant,  nihilistic  and  anarchistic 
forces  which  have  become  entrenced,  for 
the  most  part,  on  college  campuses  and  which 
threaten  the  orderly  process  of  education  as 
the  forerunner  of  a  more  determined  effort 
to  destroy  our  economic,  social,  and  poUUcal 
structures. 

The  discontent  expressed  by  the  movement 
In  this  country  Is  also  found  In  other  coun- 
tries. As  a  result,  the  New  Left  movement  la 
a  new  specter  haunting  the  Western  World. 
It  is  a  movement  that  U  united  to  some  de- 
gree by  common  Issues,  such  as  the  Vietnam 
war,  civil  rights  matters,  so-called  capitalist 
corruption,  and  a  so-called  archlac  university 
system. 

FINANCES 

New  Left  funds  are  generally  obtained 
from  contributions,  dues,  sales  of  literature, 
benefits,  advertisements,  and  Its  publications 
and  fund  drives.  The  main  sources  of  revenue 
are  contributions,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
nearly  60  percent  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  funds,  for  example,  come 
from  this  source. 

Although  the  majority  of  gifts  are  in  the 
$10  to  $60  range,  wealthy  benefactors  who 
have  acquired  their  fortunes  In  the  United 
States  have  contributed  substantial  amounts 
in  support  of  the  New  Left  movement  and  In 
support  of  the  activities  of  the  SDS  in  par- 
tlcxilar.  Included  among  these,  for  example, 
are  a  Cleveland  Industrialist  who  has  long 
been  a  Soviet  apologist;  the  wife  of  an  at- 
torney In  Chicago  who  Is  a  millionaire;  an 
heiress  In  the  New  England  area  who  is  mar- 
ried to  an  individual  prominent  in  the  aca- 
demic community  who  has  been  active  in 
New  Left  activities;  and  a  wealthy  New  York 
lecturer  and  writer  who  for  years  has  been 
linked  to  more  than  a  score  of  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  has  contributed 
liberally  to  many  of  them.  These  individuals 
alone  have  contributed  more  than  $100,000  In 
support  of  New  Left  activities. 

The  New  Left  has  also  received  money  from 
several  foiindatlons.  A  very  prominent  foun- 
dation in  New  York,  for  example,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  from  1961  to  1968  to  various  Indi- 
viduals and  groups,  most  of  which  have  been 
Identified  as  either  present  or  past  members 
or  sympathizers  of  the  Communist  Party— 
UJ3.A.  or  New  Left  movement. 

Demonstrations  are  frequently  financed  by 
fundralalng  and  collections.  Por  example 
more  than  $26,000  was  collected  from  partic- 
ipants and  spectators  by  the  organizing  com- 
mittee during  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  In 
1967.  The  organizing  committee  raised  $10,000 
from  the  sale  of  buttons  during  an  anti- 
Vietnam  war  demonstration  early  In  1967  in 
New  York  City. 

Funds  for  antidraft  activity  by  the  New 
Left  also  have  been  supplied  by  organizations 
such  as  that  known  as  Resist,  located  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  This  group  was  formed  In  1967 
by  approximately  300  professors,  writers,  min- 
isters, and  others  who  signed  a  statement 
pledging  to  raise  funds  to  aid  youths  who 
resist  the  draft  and  denounce  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Communist  Party-U.SA.  leaders  have  re- 
cently urged  party  members  to  give  time  and 
money  to  "New  Left  demonstrations  and 
causes." 

Much  of  the  nationwide  travel  engaged  In 
by  prominent  New  Left  leaders  is  paid  for 
by  honorariums  paid  to  them,  generally  out 
of  student  funds,  for  their  guest  speaker  ap- 
pearances on  college  campuses. 

STUDENTS    FOR    A    DEMOCRATIC     SOCIETT     (SDS> 

At  the  core  of  the  New  Left  movement  In 
the  United  States  Is  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  an  organisation  which  became 


well  known  In  1968  for  Its  disruptive  tactics 
at  a  number  of  universities  in  this  country, 
the  main  one  being  Columbia  Unlvenlty  in 
New  York  City.  And  If  the  leaders  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  have  their 
way,  they  will  attempt  to  create  chaos  on 
many  more  campuses.  Their  desire  Is  to  leit 
the  "Columbia  Spirit"  prevaU. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  ad- 
vocates. In  the  terminology  of  a  considerable 
niunber  of  Its  leaders  and  members,  revolu- 
tionary communism.  Along  this  line,  at  the 
organization's  1968  national  convention,  two 
of  the  newly  elected  national  officers  publicly 
Identified  themselves  as  Communists  "with  a 
smaU  c,"  as  many  New  Left  adherents  do  to 
signify  that  while  they  are  Communists  they 
are  a  brand  apart  from  those  In  the  old-line 
Communist  movement. 

While  the  distinction  may  seem  Important 
to  them,  It  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
cans because  the  basic  objective  of  both  New 
Left  and  old-line  Communists  and  their  ad- 
herents In  our  society  Is  to  completely  destzoy 
our  form  of  government. 

The  militant  mood  of  the  1968  national 
convention  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  was  obvious  from  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  the  suggestions  made  at  Its  var- 
ious workshops.  For  example,  at  a  workshop 
dealing  with  sabotage  and  explosives,  the 
participants  discussed  such  things  as  dis- 
rupting selective  service  and  poUce  facilities 
during  riots;  mailing  letters  dipped  In  com- 
bustible materials;  flushing  "bird  bombs"  In 
toilets  to  destroy  plumbing;  using  sharp, 
tripod-shaped  instruments  to  halt  vehicles; 
Jamming  radio  equipment;  firing  Molotov 
cocktails  from  a  shotgun;  using  electronic 
firing  devices;  and  Inserting  "thermite 
bombs"  In  manholes  to  destroy  commtinlca- 
tlons. 

The  same  militant  mood  was  evident  In 
suggestions  made  for  a  proposed  pamphlet 
by  participants  In  a  workshop  on  self-defense 
and  Internal  security.  Suggested  articles  in- 
cluded starting  rlfie  and  karate  clubs;  in- 
filtrating right-wing  organizations;  starting 
rogues'  galleries  of  police  officers  and  spotting 
plalnclothesmen  by  observing  them  as  they 
testify  In  court. 

The  1968  SDS  convention  also  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  military.  This  resolution 
created  a  project  for  "GI  arganizeiB"  and  es- 
tablished a  coordinating  office  for  the  project 
In  New  York.  The  project  will  support  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  continue  the  "struggle 
against  Imperialism"  by  entering  the  military 
service  In  order  to  "politicize"  and  organize 
those  in  military  service  to  resist  authority. 
The  project  is  to  establish  "GI  drop-In  cen- 
ters" near  military  facilities  In  order  to  offer 
a  political  program  to  aid  servicemen  In  their 
organizing  efforts  within  the  military. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  encourages  local 
SDS  chapters  to  organize  a  campaign  to  In- 
volve servicemen  In  social  and  political  ac- 
tivities; establish  a  military  coimsellng  serv- 
ice; provide  support  for  deserters;  and  give 
support  through  demonstrations  and  pub- 
licity to  radicals  within  the  military  service. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Coimdl  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  held  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  over  the  recent  Christmas 
holidays  was  highlighted  by  a  power  play  by 
SDS  members  who  are  also  members  of  the 
pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP). 
The  struggle  concerned  two  main  Issues.  One 
was  the  participation  in  proposed  demonstra- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  Inau- 
guration. The  resolution  for  SDS  support  and 
participation  In  the  Inaugural  demonstra- 
tions was  defeated  and  generally  regarded  as 
a  PLP  victory.  The  PLP  considered  the  SDS  to 
be  unprepared  for  a  confrontation  with  au- 
thorities and  also  their  action  would  endan- 
ger black  revolutionary  work  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  other  Issue  stemmed  from  the  advocacy 
by  the  PLP  element  for  the  creation  of  a 
broad-based  revolutionary  group  consisting 
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of  students  and  workers.  While  this  resolu- 
tion was  unsuccessful.  Its  defeat  by  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  margin  was  Indicative  of  the 
PLP's  Increasing  attempt  to  Influence  the 
SDS  and  the  student  New  Left. 

An  SDS  National  Council  meeting  was 
held  In  AusUn,  Tex.,  from  March  27,  1969,  to 
March  30,  1969.  Michael  Klonsky,  SDS  na- 
tional secretary,  among  other  things  stated, 
"Our  primary  task  Is  to  build  a  Marxlst-Lenln 
revolutionary  movement."  The  PLP,  con- 
tinued In  Its  bid  to  control  SDS,  however, 
was  unable  to  p>as6  many  of  Its  resolutions. 
This  organization  still  continues  to  wield 
considerable  Influence  In  SDS;  however,  It 
Is  now  receiving  competition  from  the  Com- 
munist Party-U.S.A.  and  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  (youth  affiliate  of  the  Trotskylte  Sc- 
clsOlst  Workers  Party) .  The  Influence  of  these 
two  groups  in  competition  with  PLP  is  grow- 
ing In  SDS  circles  and  by  the  time  the  next 
SDS  annual  national  convention  convenes  In 
June  1969,  It  can  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  considerable  dissension  within  SDS  ranks 
as  to  what  course  to  follow. 

It  can  be  fully  expected  that  old-line  Com- 
munist groups  will  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure SDS  follows  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine 
for  guidance  in  their  activities  and  building 
a  revolutionary  movement. 

Although  the  PLP  represents  a  minority  of 
the  SDS  members,  It  Is  able  to  wield  a  dis- 
proportionate Inffuence  on  the  national  of- 
floe  level  due  to  the  militancy  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  the  ooheslveness  of  Its  Maoist  line. 
The  PLP's  ability  to  seize  upon  situations 
ripe  for  violence  was  certainly  revealed  by  th$ 
Columbia  University  riots  when  It  attempted 
to  guide  the  riot  leadership. 

The  PLP  Is  one  of  several  Communist  splin- 
ter extremist  groups  formed  during  recent 
years  to  enunciate  the  tenets  of  Communist 
China  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  majority  have 
been  ineffectual  paper  organizations.  The 
PLP,  however.  Is  one  group  which  has 
emerged  with  a  broad-based  membership 
making  slgniflcant  organizational  strides  In 
major  VS.  cities  and  on  a  number  of  col- 
lege campuses.  It  is  headed  by  such  devoted 
revolutionaries  as  MUton  Rosen,  one-time  la- 
bor secretory  of  the  Communist  Party,  New 
York  State,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  extremist  views,  and  Wil- 
liam Epton,  who,  following  his  participation 
in  the  Harlem  race  riots  of  1964,  was  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  riot,  conspiracy  to 
advocate  criminal  anarchy,  and  advocating 
criminal  anarchy.  Apropos  of  the  strong  rap- 
port existing  between  the  PLP  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Communist  China,  the  lat- 
ter group  Informed  top-level  PLP  members 
In  1967  that  It  considers  the  PLP  the  only 
revolutionary  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  party  In  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  New  Left 
movement  Is  a  threat  to  established  law  and 
order  and  to  the  stability  of  our  society. 
Through  It  a  comparative  handful  of  revolu- 
tionaries have  displayed  total  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  millions  of  dedicated  and 
responsible  college  students.  The  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  wrlll  continue  to  be 
at  the  forefront  of  the  organizations  mairing 
up  the  New  Left  movement  In  taking  every 
opportunity  to  foment  discord  among  the 
youth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to 
leave  In  a  few  minutes  and  I  wonder  If  I  may 
ask  a  couple  questions? 

Mr.  RooNET.  Yes,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  couple  years  ago,  I  thought 
we  were  told  the  Students  for  a  Democratlo 
Society  were  about  to  be  put  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  never  been  put  on 
the  Attorney  General's  list. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  they  likely  candidates  to  be 
placed  on  that  list? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  know.  The  Internal 
Seciirtty  Division  of  the  Department  would 
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determine  that  based  on  all  the  material 
we  have  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  now  turn  to  the  antiwar  and 
antidraft  activities. 

AimWAB   AMD    AMTmRAFT   ACTIVITT 

Antiwar  and  antidraft  protests  and  activi- 
ties continued  throughout  1968.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  did  not  see  demonstrations 
by  various  "peace"  groups. 

The  major  antiwar  demonstrations  held  In 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  In  AprU 
1968  grew  out  of  proposals  made  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  which  was 
held  In  Chicago,  HI.,  In  January  1968.  This 
conference  was  attended  by  leading  young 
members  of  the  Communist  Party-UBA.;  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  Its  youth  group, 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance;  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  a  mU- 
Itant  bleu;k  nationalist  group;  and  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Nearly  50,000  Individuals  participated  In  a 
New  York  City  demonsta-atlon.  Many  of  the 
demonstrators  carried  Viet  Cong  flags  and 
photographs  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  "Che" 
Guevara.  A  demonstration  at  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  attracted  some  2,500  Individuals  who 
heard  speakers.  Including  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party-U.SA.,  lu-ge  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  At  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  approximately  10,000  In- 
dividuals heard  Fred  Halstead,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  presidential  candidate,  de=- 
nounoe  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  May  1968,  the  NaUonal  MobUlzaUon 
Committee  To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
which  Is  headed  by  David  DelUnger  who  Is 
self-described  as  a  Communist  although  not 
the  Soviet  variety,  and  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  various  subversive  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Communist  Party-U5A. 
and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  among  its 
members,  planned  Its  Summer  of  Support. 
This  Is  a  program  to  establish  coffeehouses 
near  military  Installations  throughout  the  - 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  ' 
military  personnel  and  to  serve  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  "militaristic,  drab,  occasionally 
violent  Army  town  environment."  Some  such 
coffeehouses  have  been  set  up. 

Rennle  Davis,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Join  Community  Union,  the  community  ac- 
tion group  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  was  selected  to  head  Summer  of 
Support.  A  letter  Issued  by  the  group  ex- 
plains that  Summer  of  Support  Is  a  national 
program  to  support  GI's  and  their  right  to 
come  home.  Sponsors  of  It  Include  the  Rev- 
erend James  Bevel,  an  official  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  who  has 
been  active  In  antiwar  demonstrations; 
Marlon  Brando,  a  prominent  actor;  the  Rev- 
erend WllUam  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  convicted  for  a  violation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act;  and  David  Delllnger. 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  which  is  controlled 
by  members  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance, 
the  youth  group  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  sponsored  antl-Vletnam  war  demon- 
strations In  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  from  April  4  to  6,  1969.  Many 
antiwar  protests  groups  participated  In  the 
demonstrations  which  had  two  main 
themes — namely,  to  bring  srarloemen  home 
from  Vietnam  and  to  achieve  free  speech 
for  servicemen  advocating  antiwar  senti- 
ments. The  principal  demonstrations  were 
conducted  at  New  York  City;  Chicago,  HI.; 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  At  New  York  City, 
80,000  Indivlduala  participated  In  a  march 
and  rally.  Among  the  demonstrators  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  and  Its  youth  group, 
and  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) . 
At  Chicago,  approximately  10,000  Individ- 
uals participated  in  a  march  and  rally.  One 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  rally  was 
an  oOdal  <tf  the  Black  Paattier  Party.  At  San 
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Pranclaco  an  estlmAted  10,000  demoostraton 
marched  through  San  Pranclaoo  to  the 
Presidio,  a  military  base.  Several  an«sts 
were  made  by  the  San  Prancisoo  Police  De- 
partment and  several  military  policemen 
were  Injured  when  the  marchers  attempted 
to  fcHce  their  way  Into  the  Presidio. 
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July  8,  1969 


ACTS    OF    VIOIXNCX 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  soma 
protest  groups  turn  more  and  more  to  violent 
plans  and  tactics. 

In  December  1967,  Greg  Calvert,  a  national 
representative  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
er»tlc  Society,  stated  at  an  SDe  chi4>tar 
meeting  in  Oklahoma  that  the  SD8  and  other 
New  tiett  groups  were  orgaiilzlng  and  plan- 
nlng  efforts  to  disrupt  the  national  "warmak- 
Ing  effort"  all  over  the  country. 

In  January  1908,  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
"What  Must  We  Do  Now?  ...  An  Argument 
for  Sabotage  As  The  Next  Logical  Step  To- 
ward Obstruction  and  Disruption  at  the  U.S. 
War  Machine,"  was  prepared  In  Canada  and 
copies  were  mailed  trom  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
antl-Vletnam  war  groups  in  this  country. 
Hie  pamphlet  referred  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased radlcaUzatlon  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment and  urged  the  utilization  of  incendiary 
doylcee  to  Immobilize  local  draft  boards,  Be- 
seore  Oipi^rs'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  build- 
ings, other  Government  agencies  and  war  In- 
dustries. Other  acts  of  violence  were  also 
proposed  and  detailed  instructions  and  dia- 
grams were  contained  in  the  panqthlet  for 
the  construction  of  simple  Incendiary  de- 
vices. The  pamphlet  strongly  emphasized  the 
clandestine  nature  of  such  violent  activity 
and  urged  that  only  two  or  three  persons  be 
knowledgeable  of  any  action  In  order  to  pre- 
clude compromise. 

In  September  1968,  within  a  5-day  period 
three  ROTC  establishments  were  sabotaged 
and  a  fourth  threatened  at  diverse  points 
across  the  Nation.  On  September  13,   19«8, 
Callahan  Hall,  the  Naval  ROTC  building  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was 
damaged  by  explosives  which  caused  In  ex- 
cess of  $26,000  In  damage.  Two  previous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  firebomb  this  building 
In  1968.  On  September  16,  1968,  several  fire- 
bombs were  thrown  Into  the  ROTC  armory 
at  the  University  of  Delaware  damaging  or 
destrojrlng  300  military  uniforms  and  public 
address  system  equipment.  On  September  18, 
1968.  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  caused 
extensive  damage  In  Clark  Hall,  the  Naval 
BOTC  building  at  the  University  at  Washing- 
ton in  SeatUe.  Prior  to  this  date  members  o* 
SDS  at  this  university  had  announced  the 
Naval  ROTC  imit  as  one  of  their  "targets." 
Purthermore,  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  Robbie 
Stems,  self-described  SDS  activist,  was  ob- 
served chanung,  "This  Is  No.  1  and  the  fun 
has  Just  begun;  bum  It  down,  bum  It  down." 
In  Storrs,  Conn.,  a  source  reported  that 
SDS   was   planning  to   blow   up   the   ROTC 
building  on  September  17,  1968,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut;  however,  the  bomb- 
ing attempt  did  not  take  place. 

On  September  29,  1968,  the  local  CIA  office 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  was  bombed.  Ann  Arbor 
Is  the  home  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  there  have  been  numerous  New  Left 
acUvltles  In  the  past  several  years.  The  New 
Left  at  the  university,  and  spedficaUy  SDS 
has  claimed  credit  for  the  bombing  of  this 
CIA  office. 

The  New  Left  by  Innuendo  made  addi- 
tional claims  of  violence  in  September  1968, 
when  on  September  29,  at  a  Navy  and  Marine 
BOTC  imlt  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  a  crane  was 
damaged  with  explosives  and  several  military 
vehicles  were  destroyed  by  being  set  afire 
On  September  10.  1968,  five  heavy  amiy 
trucks  were  destroyed  In  explosions  and  fires 
at  the  National  Guard  armory  at  Van  Nuys. 

A  16-year-old  narcotics  addict  advised  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  of  identltlea  at 
subjects  Involved  in  four  recent  bombings  In 


the  Detroit  area.  To  date,  over  10  New  Left 
Indlvldvials  have  been  charged  with  being  Im- 
plicated In  these  bombings  which  were:  the 
September  10,  1968,  bombings  of  a  Selective 
Service  Office,  Roeevllle,  Mich.,  and  of  a  UJS. 
Army  vehicle,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  September 
29,  1968,  bombing  of  CIA  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Michigan;  and  the  October  14, 
1968,  bombing  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Building  at   the  University  of  Michigan. 

Plve  persons  active  in  various  phases  of 
the  New  Left  have  thus  far  been  charged 
wlh  a  number  of  bombings  In  the  San  Rran- 
clsco,  Calif.,  area.  Including  the  destruction 
of  three  Pacific  Gas  St  Electric  Oo.  towers  In 
Jime  1968. 

On  February  20,  1969,  Michael  Slsklnd,  a 
student  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  SDe  member,  on  a  plea  of  guilty  in 
Federal  court  at  St.  Louis  was  sentenced  to 
6  yean'  imprisonment  In  connection  with 
charges  stemming  from  the  attempted  fire- 
bombing  of  the  ROTC  headquarters  on  the 
campus,  December  3, 1968. 

Between  January  20  and  January  28,  1969, 
high-power  transmission  towers  were  dyna- 
mited In  and  around  Denver,  Colo.  On  ftbru- 
ary  14,  1969,  Cameron  David  Bishop,  an  SDS 
activist,  was  Indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
-  in  connection  with  these  incidents  and  Is 
ciirrently  being  sought  as  a  fugitive. 

It  Is  certainly  coincidental  that  In  June 
1968,  at  the  SDS  national  convention,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the  workshops 
dealt  with  sabotage  and  exploeivee.  Many 
of  those  who  attended  the  SDS  national  con- 
vention returned  to  school  In  Septemher 
1968,  and  as  noted  previously,  acts  of  vio- 
lence occurred  early  in  the  school  year. 
And  the  SDS  continues  to  make  available  In- 
formation regarding  the  use  of  exploeivee. 
For  example,  at  a  national  council  meeting 
of  the  SDS  held  In  Boulder,  Colo.,  from 
October  11,  1968.  to  October  13,  1968,  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  captioned  "Sabotage"  and 
setting  forth  instructions  on  how  to  make 
bombs  and  incendiary  devices  were  left  on 
the  stage  of  the  auditorium  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held. 

The  selective  service  facilities  of  this 
ootmtry  have  also  been  the  targets  of  anti- 
war violence  by  Individuals,  Including  clergy- 
men, resulting  in  destruction  of  or  damage 
to  selective  service  facilities  or  recoids. 

Other  acts  of  violence  have  occurred  dur- 
ing some  of  the  numerous  demonstrations 
erupting  on  various  college  campuses  since 
the  beginning  of  1968.  These  protect  actions 
have  ranged  from  those  directed  against  the 
Bohool  administration,  to  those  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  defense  effort,  such  as  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  draft,  and  the  appearance  of 
military  and  war  Industry  recruiters  on 
campus.  Several  of  these  demonstrations  re- 
sulted In  severe  damage  to  the  school  faclU- 
tlee.  For  example,  the  total  costs  of  the  riots 
at  Colvunbla  University  In  April  and  May 
1968,  by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety and  other  New  Leftists,  were  approxi- 
mately $500,000.  This  amount  Included 
damages  to  ground,  furnishings,  and  build- 
ings and  other  related  expenses. 

Those  Incidents  which  concern  damage  to 
Federal  facilities  or  property  receive  our  Im- 
mediate investigative  attention  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation  are  tiu-ned  over  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  prosecutive  con- 
sideration. Where  no  Federal  Jurisdiction  Is 
Involved,  the  maUer  rests  with  the  local 
authorities. 


young  criminal  element,  thereby  incrvaslng 
the  potential  for  violence. 

For  example,  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  on  April  4,  1968,  was  seized 
upon  by  extremist  and  criminal  elements  in 
Negro  areas  throughout  the  country  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  riot,  loot,  vandalize,  bum,  snipe,  and 
klU.  Violence  In  varying  degrees,  ranging  from 
minor  diaturbaocee  to  major  rlota  erupted  In 
more  than  100  cities  across  the  land  follow- 
ing King's  death.  In  the  remaining  months  of 
1968.  serious  disturbanoes  occurred  in  more 
than  40  other  cities  across  the  Nation. 

The  April  outbreaks  and  the  subsequent 
disorders  resulted  in  more  than  60  deaths. 
Injuries  to  thousands  of  penona,  and  """Uona 
of  dollars  in  property  damage.  In  a  niunber 
of  Instances,  the  summoning  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Federal  troops  to  help  restore  law 
and  order  was  found  necessary.  Acts  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder  on  college  campuses  and  In 
the  lower  schools  by  black  student  groups, 
often  aided  by  outside  agitators,  have  reached 
alarming  proportions  and  have  added  to  the 
racial  strife. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  connec- 
tion with  recurring  disturbances  and  riots, 
we  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property  nor  do  we  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  policing  or  controlling  of 
riotous  conditions.  Our  responslbUitles  center 
around  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  intelligence  data  concerning  these  situa- 
tions, being  ever  alert  to  the  detection  of 
violations  of  Federal  laws  over  which  the 
FBI  has  Investigative  jtirisdictlon.  Including 
violations  of  the  antlriot  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-284  which  was  approved  on  April  11 
1968. 

As  to  intelligence  data,  through  expanding 
coverage  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  variety  of  cases  of  violence 
and  planned  violence  has  been  developed. 
This  Information  Is  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  where  pertinent.  State 
and  local  authorities  have  been  kept  advised 
of  Information  developed  In  this  field  and  the 
prompt  dissemination  of  such  Information 
often  enables  them  to  take  preventive  meas- 
ures to  forestall  acts  of  violence  and  to  com- 
bat violence  as  it  develops. 

We  were  able,  for  example,  through  our 
coverage  to  provide  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Police 
Department  Identifying  data  regarding  sev- 
eral members  of  the  extremist  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  from  New  York  City  who  were  re- 
portedly responsible  for  the  flrebomblng  of 
a  supermarket  in  Baltimore,  Md.  in  late 
August  1968.  ' 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
DmoCRATIC  CONVXNTION 


DISTUBBANCXS   AND    RIOTS 

There  has  been  no  lessening  of  racial  ten- 
sion In  the  United  States.  A  particularly  ag- 
gravating factor  In  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  increased  activity  of  emboldened 
Negro  agitators  and  revolutionaries  aSUlated 
with  black  extremist  groups  who  exhort  and 
promote  hate  and  violence.  Their  appeal  to 
destmctlve  action  and  guerrlUa  warfare  has 
Intensified,  spreading  a  mood  of  lawlessness 
among  sympathetic  followers  and  among  the 


Months  before  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  III.,  In 
August  1968,  all  appropriate  Federal  and  lo- 
cal authorities  were  fully  aware  that  the 
convention  was  the  target  for  disruption  and 
violence  by  various  dissent  groups  and  in- 
dlvlduaU  from  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  was  clear  from  the  Information  received 
that  these  groups  and  Individuals  desired  to 
deliberately  bring  about  a  hostile  confronta- 
tion with  the  established  authority.  Pre- 
conventlon  plans  for  various  demonstrations 
by  New  Left,  antiwar,  subversive,  and  other 
militant  groups  were  made.  In  addition  to 
these  plans,  allegations  Involving  assassina- 
tion plots  against  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  and  some  promi- 
nent Negroes  were  also  received.  In  view  of 
this  background,  authorities  were  compelled 
to  devise  necessary  and  effective  security  pre- 
cautlc»)s. 

Numerous  groups  and  their  members  were 
Involved,  in  varying  degrees,  in  the  activities 
aimed  at  disrupting  the  convention.  These 
included  such  organizations  as  the  Commu- 
nist Party-UJ3.A.,  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  Youth  International 
Party  (also  known  as  Ylpples).  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  Black  Panther  Party, 
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and  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  ^etnam. 

This  latter  organization,  a  coalition  organi- 
zation representing  a  variety  of  antiwar.  New 
Left  and  subversive  groups,  emerged  as  the 
dominant  coordinating  force  in  planning  dis- 
ruption at  the  convention.  It  Is  the  organiza- 
tion, headed  by  David  Delllnger,  which  I  spoke 
of  earlier  and  which  has  sponsored  a  number 
of  major  demonstrations — some  of  them  vio- 
lent— ^including  the  mass  assault  on  the  Pen- 
tagon dtiring  the  March  on  Washington  in 
October  1967. 

Although  the  organizers  boasted  of  having 
from  100,000  to  200,000  supporters  converge 
on  Chicago,  only  some  10,000  at  the  most 
actually  appeared.  These,  however,  were  well 
organized  for  disruption. 

Demonstrations  held  during  the  oonven- 
tlon  i>eriod  Included  taunting  of  the  police: 
they  were  referred  to  as  "pigs,"  they  were 
spat  upon,  obscenities  were  shouted  at  them 
and  they  were  the  targets  of  all  kinds  of  un- 
believable abuse;  on  several  oocaslons  undis- 
ciplined mobs  Intent  on  marching  to  the 
convention  site  without  legal  authority  had 
to  be  repulsed  by  the  police  and  National 
Guard.  Reportedly  many  of  the  hippies  used 
drugs  regularly. 

The  demonstrations  restilted  In  mass  ar- 
rests. Also,  there  were  numerous  police  and 
demonstrators  injured.  Approximately  660 
arrests  were  made  by  local  authorities  and 
nearly  200  police  officers  were  injured  during 
the  confrontations  with  the  demonstrators. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  900 
persons  obtained  emergency  treatment  for 
injuries  received  during  the  disorder. 

Althuogh  the  disorders  were  violently  dis- 
ruptive. It  should  be  noted  that  not  one  life 
was  lost.  Also  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  the 
fact  that  the  convention  Itself  was  not  in- 
terrupted and  the  city  was  not  paralyzed. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  confrontations 
with  the  authorities,  numerous  allegations 
were  made  of  violations  of  Federal  civil 
rights  and  antlriot  law  statutes.  As  to  civil 
rights  violations,  the  FBI  investigated  over 
150  civil  rights  cases  Involving  more  than 
200  victims.  Nearly  1,300  antlriot  law  cases 
were  Investigated.  More  than  3,400  reports 
totaling  over  26,000  pages  setting  out  the 
results  of  more  than  12.000  Interviews  were 
submitted.  A  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Chicago 
on  March  20,  1969,  returned  indictments 
charging  eight  persons  with  violating  the 
new  antlriot  laws,  seven  police  officers  with 
violating  clvU  rights  statutes,  one  poUce 
officer  for  commltlng  perjury  before  the 
grand  Jury,  a  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  for  concealing  a 
microphone  In  a  meeting  room  at  the  time  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Indicative  of  the  tremendous  drain  placed 
on  our  manpower,  the  handling  of  civil 
rights  and  antlriot  laws  cases  stemming 
from  the  convention  demonstrations  in- 
volved not  only  our  entire  Chicago  office 
special  agent  staff  of  some  275  but  In  addi- 
tion to  45  special  agents  brought  in  on  spe- 
cial assignment,  but  the  investigation  was 
so  widespread  that  general  Instructions  as 
to  the  handling  of  It  went  to  all  of  our 
offices. 

DEMONSTRATION  AT  PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATION 

Subsequent  to  the  violent  demonstrationa 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam  headed  by  David  Delllnger 
addressed  a  paper  to  groups  active  In  pro- 
testing the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  paper  called 
for  demonstrations  during  the  election  cam- 
paign and  called  for  a  national  action  on 
January  20,  1969,  dtirlng  the  Presidential 
Inauguration.  Subsequent  planning  by  the 
committee  led  to  a  program  calling  for 
workshops  and  conferences  on  January  18. 
1969;  rallies,  a  inarch,  and  a  counteilnatigural 
ball  on  Jantiary  19,  1909;  and  an  "organised 
presence"  along  the  Inaugural  parade  roote 
on  January  20, 1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rennle  Davis,  an  ofllolal  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee,  was  appointed  co- 
ordinator of  the  inaugural  demonstrations. 
Local  chapters  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  other  militant  organizations, 
such  as  the  Coalition  for  an  Antl-lmperlallst 
Movement,  the  Ylpples,  and  Women  Strike 
for  Peace,  endorsed  the  demonstrations. 

The  demonstration  activity  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  over  the  inaugural  weekend  began 
on  January  18,  1969,  with  600  to  1.000  indi- 
viduals participating  In  workshops  and  con- 
ferences which  were  described  as  completely 
disorganized  and  chaotic.  Among  other  ac- 
tivities on  January  19  were  a  march  by  ap- 
proximately 4,000  Individuals  and  demon- 
strations Including  one  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  where  a  reception  was  being  held 
for  Vice  President  Agnew  and  his  wife.  Some 
of  the  demonstrators  threw  clods  of  dirt  and 
other  Items  and,  as  a  result.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  police  to  break  up  the  demonstra- 
tion. During  the  meetings  on  January  19, 
1969,  several  of  the  demonstrators  called  for 
a  confrontation  with  the  p>ollce  on  January 
20,  1909.  The  counterinaugural  ball,  which 
was  held  by  the  demonstrators  on  the  evening 
of  January  19,  1969,  was  poorly  attended  and 
disorganized. 

On  January  20,  1969,  600  to  800  of  the 
demonstrators  positioned  themselves  along 
the  Inaugural  parade  route,  particularly  from 
12th  to  15th  Street  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
They  attempted  to  disrupt  the  parade  by 
throwing  objects.  Including  a  few  smoke 
bombs,  but  were  unsuccessful  In  their  at- 
tempts. However,  their  actions  made  it  neces- 
sary for  police  to  disperse  them. 

During  the  3  days  of  demonstrations,  119 
individuals  were  arrested,  the  majority  on 
charges  of  disorderly  conduct.  During  the  3 
days,  six  of  those  arrested  were  charged  with 
mutilation,  burning,  or  desecration  of  the 
U.S.  flag.  Of  those  arrested,  10  were  Juveniles. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  source  ad- 
vised that  David  Delllnger,  the  leader  of  the 
demonstra<tlons,  and  his  group,  the  National 
MobUization  Committee,  lost  control  of  the 
activities  of  the  demonstrators  during  the 
Inaugural  parade. 

COMMUNIST   PARTY U.S.A. 

Although  activities  of  old  line  Communist 
organizations  In  the  United  States  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  militancy  of  the  New 
Left  and  racial  disorders,  the  threat  of  com- 
munism has  certainly  not  diminished.  It 
flows  from  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  with 
its  blind  obedience  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  the  various  Communist  splinter  g^ups 
such  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the 
pro-Peking  group  I  mentioned  earlier  which. 
In  addition  to  stepped-up  efforts  to  extend  its 
Influence  on  college  campuses,  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  take  over  the  national 
leadership  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  militant,  pro-Marxist,  anarchis- 
tic, campus-based  New  Left  group;  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party;  the  Workers  World 
Party;  and  their  affiliates.  These  organiza- 
tions seek  to  transform  this  country  Into  a 
Communist  state  but  differ  on  the  plans  to 
be  followed. 

The  turbulence  generated  by  the  New  Left 
stimulated  all  these  organizations  Into  mov- 
ing toward  increased  militancy  themselves. 
Seizing  any  pretext  as  the  fotmdatlon  for  a 
protest  demonstration,  leaders  of  these  orga- 
nizations seek  to  proliferate  each  demonstra- 
tion into  a  massive  confrontation  with  the 
authorities  to  generate  disrespect  for  law  and 
order. 

A  typical  example  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  coalition  group  participating  In 
picketing  against  establishments  of  the 
French  Government  In  the  United  States  In 
July  1968.  In  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  area  this 
coalition  was  led  by  an  official  of  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  and  Included  members 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party;  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  youth  group  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party;  Spartaclst,  a 
Trotskylte  group;  and  others.  The  aggressive 
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action  taken  by  this  group  necessitated  a 
curfew  In  Berkeley  In  order  to  quell  the 
disturbances. 

The  growing  militancy  of  the  old-line 
Communist  organizations  was  also  demon- 
strated at  the  Eighth  National  Convention  of 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  held  Novem- 
ber 28,  through  December  1,  1968,  at  Chicago, 
m.  The  Young  Socialist  Alliance  la  the  youth 
and  training  section  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  a  mllltantly  revolutionary  party  based 
upon  the  theories  of  Marx,  Engels.  and  Lenin 
as  Interpreted  by  Leon  Trotsky.  Among  the 
nearly  800  in  attendance  were  seven  enlisted 
men  from  the  V£.  Army  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  individuals  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  France,  and  West  Germany.  Members 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  a  militant  black 
nationalist  group,  were  among  the  speakers 
at  the  convention. 

One  speaker  described  those  In  attendance 
as  being  the  vanguard  of  the  young  students 
and  workers  who  are  called  upon  to  bring  the 
liberating  ideas  of  socialism  to  the  American 
people.  Another  speaker  appealed  to  the 
group  to  Increase  their  efforts  to  reach  the 
OIs,  to  Invite  them  to  participate  In  demon- 
strations, as  a  group  of  lOOiKX)  GI's  can  make 
the  revolution.  At  the  time  of  the  conven- 
tion, Young  Socialist  Alliance  members  were 
reported  to  be  located  in  101  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, 32  high  schools,  and  five  Junior 
high  schools. 

While  all  the  splinter  organizations  have 
their  roots  in  the  Communist  movement.  It 
Is  essential  that  It  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  are  Ideological  differences  between 
them  and  that  all  these  organizations  are 
not  part  of  the  Conmiunlst  Party — UB-A. 
Most  of  these  Communist  splinter  organlza- 
tlona  follow  the  Interpretation  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm  esp>ou5ed  by  the  late  Leon  Trotsky 
or  Communist  China. 

The  Communist  Party — U.S.A.,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  that  i>art  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement  In  the 
United  States  which  Is  pro-Soviet.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  find  the  Communist  Party — UB.A., 
following  the  line  established  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  regardless 
of  the  effect  that  such  action  will  have  on 
the  party's  acceptance  In  the  United  States. 
Thus,  during  the  past  year  we  had  party 
leader  Gus  Hall  holding  a  press  conference 
In  Budapest,  Hungary,  In  February  1968, 
where  he  declared  that  United  States  "Im- 
periallsm"  was  the  central  Issue  uniting  the 
67  Communist  and  workers  parties  gathered 
In  Budapest  for  a  consultative  meeting.  It 
was  also  at  this  time  that  Hall  stated  the 
meeting  had  unanimously  approved  a  pro- 
posal by  the  VS.  delegation  that  It  send  a 
message  of  sympathy  and  support  to  North 
Vietnam  for  Its  valiant  stand  against  "Amer- 
ican aggression." 

The  matter  of  unanimous  support  for  the 
party  line  and  other  Issues,  such  as  the 
position  the  party  should  take  as  to  black 
IKJwer  and  the  fast-growing  New  Left  move- 
ment brought  about  growing  factionalism 
within  the  Communist  Party — UJBJi.,  dur- 
ing 1968. 

There  were  a  number  of  party  function- 
aries who  were  critical  of  the  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops 
and  tanks.  The  position  the  party  should 
take  m  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  New 
Left  Is  also  a  matter  of  much  discussion  but 
In  recognition  of  the  New  Left's  role  In  at- 
tracting dissident  youth,  the  party  will  re- 
linquish some  of  Its  activity  on  college 
campuses  to  the  New  Left  In  order  to  con- 
centrate on  Industry.  In  March  1969,  the 
Communist  Party,  U.SA.  held  a  West  Coast 
Youth  Conference  to  revamp  Its  youth  or- 
ganization, the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America.  Since  the  manbershlp  of  the  DuBols 
Clubs  has  now  declined  to  less  than  100.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  change  the  concept 
of  the  organization  from  a  maaslve-type  or- 
ganization to  a  young  Communist  organiza- 
tion, but  It  would  still  remain  vmder  the 
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DuBolB  label.  The  Ion  ot  student  members 
to  the  more  active  organizations  of  the  New 
Left  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  worlclng- 
claaa  youth  represented  about  75  percent  of 
those  In  attendance  at  the  confn'ence  while 
students  represented  only  26  percent.  In 
former  years  the  ratio  had  been  reversed. 

Because  of  the  factionalism  over  the  issues 
mentioned  above,  the  special  convention  of 
the  party  which  was  held  In  New  York  City 
from  July  4  through  July  7,  1968,  was  some- 
thing lees  than  a  resounding  success  for 
Ous  Hall  and  his  supporters  In  the  national 
leadership.  It  now  appears  that  the  19tb  na- 
tional convention  scheduled  for  the  period 
April  30  through  May  4.  1969,  wUl  have 
similar  remilta. 

Despite  the  internal  strife  besetting  it, 
however,  the  party  makes  It  clear  that  while 
It  may  disagree  with  the  means  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government.  It  has  never  deviated 
from  Its  objective  of  achieving  a  communlzed 
America. 

coicmnnsr  pabtt — TT.sji.  and  the  black 

POWER    CONCIPT 

This  Is  evident  in  a  pamphlet,  "Black  Power 
and  Liberation — ^A  Oommimlst  View,"  pub- 
lished by  the  party  In  December  1967.  In  it, 
CSaude- idghtfoot,  chairman  of  the  party's 
National- Negro  Commission,  wrote  that  the 
party's  opposition  to  guerrilla  warfare  by 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  Is  not  based 
on  the  rejection  of  violence.  On  the  contrary, 
he  emphasized  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  timing. 
In  other  words,  in  line  with  the  historical 
Communist  approach  to  rebellion,  it  Is  wrong 
to  rebel  unless  one  can  be  assured  the  time 
la  right,  and  at  this  time  the  party  Judges 
the  time  to  be  inappropriate. 

During  1968  we  continued  to  see  the  forma- 
tion of  new  black  extremist  organizations, 
some  of  which  advocate  outright  anarchy, 
insurrection,  rebellion,  and  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  openly  advocate  "black 
power." 

The  emergence  of  a  militant  black  power 
concept  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  extremist  groups,  has 
placed  the  Communist  Party — U.SJV.  in  a 
quandary.  There  Is  a  strong  pro-black  power 
current  among  the  lower  echelon  rank-and- 
file  members  of  the  party  and  the  Negro  com- 
position of  the  party  leans  toward  the  black 
power  prophets. 

The  Communist  Party — UJ3.A.  is  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  losing  hold  and 
Influence  over  the  more  militant  Negro  youth 
within  the  party  because  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  reckless  propaganda  of  black 
power  advocates.  Stokely  Carmichael  and  H. 
Rap  Brown,  for  example,  openly  espouse  the 
extreme  positions  of  Pidel  Castro,  the  late 
Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara,  Mao  Tse-tung,  and 
the  American  varieties  of  Irresponsible  ex- 
ponents of  violence.  The  Communist  Party 

U.S.A.  claims  to  disagree  with  these  extreme 
positions  at  this  particular  time  but  con- 
ciliates with  them  for  fear  of  being  Isolated 
from  this  sector  of  youth.  It  conciliates  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  it  Is  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  Conmiunlst  Party  is  really  for  or 
against  black  power. 

In  February  1969  the  party's  Commission 
on  Black  Liberation  (formerly  the  National 
Negro  Commission)  adopted  a  series  of  mo- 
tions representing  a  decided  shift  from  the 
advocacy  of  political  action  to  deal  with  the 
racial  issues  to  an  acceptance  of  violence  and 
guerrilla  warfare  as  advocated  by  the  vio- 
lence-prone Black  Panther  Party  which  I  will 
discuss  later.  The  commission  passed  motions 
to  accept  the  Black  Panther  Party  program, 
to  work  as  closely  with  the  Black  Panthers  as 
the  Black  Panthers  will  permit,  and  to  Join 
the  Black  Panthers  if  this  can  be  done.  These 
motions  were  opposed  by  veteran  Communist 
Party  members  and  further  battles  concern- 
ing these  issues  can  be  expected  within  tbe 
party. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MORE  PARTT  OPEN  ACnvITT 

Ever  since  its  18th  national  convention  in 
June  1966  the  party  in  this  country  has  been 
moving  more  into  open  actlvltieo,  canning 
candidates  for  political  office  and  attempt- 
ing to  improve  'td  image  with  stepped-up 
public  relations  efforts  through  its  publica- 
tions. All  this  provides  the  party  with  many 
opportunities  to  propagandize  the  American 
people.  While  on  a  trip  through  the  United 
States,  in  1968,  Gus  Hall  stated  that  through 
speaking  apperances  oA  television,  on  radio, 
and  In  person  he  was  able  to  reach  an  esti- 
mated 50  million  people. 

In  addition  to  contlniUng  to  publish  the 
twice-weekly  newspaper  The  Worker,  party 
leaders  worked  hard  during  1968  to  accumu- 
late finances  and  staff  for  a  new  dadly  pub- 
lication, the  Dally  World,  which  began  publi- 
cation 5  days  a  week  in  July  1968.  Publication 
of  The  Worker  was  then  discontinued. 

SPEAKIMO    APPEARANCES    ON    OOIXXGE    CAICPTTBES 

Also,  during  the  academic  year  1967-68, 
the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  continued  its 
program  of  having  party  leaders  appear  on 
college  campuses  as  speakers,  48  such  appear- 
ances having  been  made  during  that  school 
year.  This  is  a  small  decrease  when  compared 
with  appearances  during  previous  years.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  Is  In  line  with  the 
party's  rellnqtilshment  of  some  of  its  activity 
on  the  campuses  to  the  New  Left  In  order  to 
concentrate  on  Indxistry. 

I  submit  a  list  of  names  of  these  leaders, 
the  dates  of  their  appearances  and  where 
they  api>eared. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Without  objection,  we  shall 
Insert  the  list  at  this  point  In  tbe  record. 

(The  list  foUows:) 

PX7BLIC  APPEARANCES  OP  PARTT  T.gAng^ff  qN 
CAMFUSXS,  SCHOOL  TEAR  1067-68 

Brooklyn  College.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Claude 
Mack  Llghtfoot,  September  27,  1967. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara. 
CaUf.:  Herbert  Aptheker,  October  17,  1967. 

University  of  Santa  Clara.  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.:   Herbert  Aptheker,  October  18.  1967. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.:   Herbert  Aptheker.  October  19,  1967. 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash.:  Mil- 
ford  Sutherland,  November  2,  1967. 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
PhUlp  Bart,  November  9,' 1967. 

Portland  State  College,  Portland,  Oreg.: 
Donald  Lee  Hamerqulst.  November  15,  1967. 

Los  Angeles  VaUey  College,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.:   Dorothy  Healey,  November  21,  1967. 

University  of  the  Padflc,  Stockton,  Calif.: 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell  November  28, 
1967. 

Raymond  College  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific.  Stockton.  Calif.:  Bettlna  Aptheker 
Kurzwell.  November  28.  1967. 

Brooklyn  CoUege,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.:  Bettlna 
Aptheker  Kurzwell,  January  10,  1968. 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.T.:  Bettlna 
Aptheker  Kurzwell,  January  11,  1968. 

University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada:  Herbert  Aptheker, 
January  11,  1968. 

UnlversUty  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  AlberU. 
Canada:  Herbert  Aptheker.  January  12.  1968. 

St.  Cloud  SUte  College.  St.  Cloud.  Minn.: 
Arnold  Johnson,  January  17.  1968. 

Carroll  CoUege,  Waukesha,  Wis.:  Arnold 
Joihnson,  January  22,  1968. 

University  of  Dayton.  Dayton.  Ohio:  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  January  24.  1968. 

Brown  University.  Providence,  RJ.:  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  February  5.  1968. 

Hofstra  University,  Hempstead.  N.Y.:  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  February  6,  1968. 

California  State  College  at  Hayward.  Hay- 
ward.  Calif.:  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell, 
February  8, 1968. 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mlcb.: 
Herbert  Aptheker,  February  10,  1968. 

Assumption  CoUege,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  February  16,  1968. 
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Denlsoc  University,  OranvlUe,  Ohio:  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  February  20,  1968. 

Uiiiverslty  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.:  Bet- 
tma  Aptheker  Kurzwell,  February  21,  1968. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio:  Victor  Perlo,  February  23,  1968. 

Indiana    State    University,    Terre    Haute] 
Ind.:    Herbert  Aptheker,  February  24,   19ea! 

Valparaiso    University,    Valparaiso,    Ind.: 
Herbert  Aptheker,  March  19,  1968. 

University   of  Wisconsin,   Madison,   Wis  • 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  37.  1968. 

Marquette    University,    MUwaukee.    Wis.: 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  28.  1968. 

University     of     Minnesota.     Minneapolis 
Minn.:  Herbert  Aptheker,  March  29,  1968. 

UnlversUty   of  South   Dakota,   VermUUon. 
S.  Dak.:  Herbert  Aptheker,  AprU  1.  1968. 

Stanislaus  State  College,  Turlock,  Calif.: 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell,  April  3,  1968. 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.: 
Herbert  Aptheker,  Aprtl  3,  1968. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York, 
N.Y.:  Gus  HaU,  AprU  11, 1968. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.r 
Herbert  Aptheker,  April  23,  1968. 

Eastern  Michigan  University,  YpsUantl 
Mich.:  Herbert  Aptheker,  April  26,  1968. 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland  Ohio- 
PhUlp  Bart.  May  5.  1968. 

WlUlams  CoUege,  WlUlamstown,  Mass.: 
Herbert  Aptheker,  May  6,  1968. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  CoUege,  North- 
rtdge.  Calif.:  Dorothy  Healey,  May  7,  1968. 

San  Fernando  VaUey  State  CoUege,  North- 
ridge,  Calif.:  Dorothy  Healey,  May  11,  1968. 

University  of  North  DakoU.  Grand  Forks. 
N.  Dak.:  Qua  HaU.  May  14,  1968. 

Purdue  University.  West  Lafayette,  Ind.: 
Herbert  Aptheker.  May  14.  1968. 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Oreen.  Ohio:  Herbert  Aptheker.  May  15,  1968. 

University  of  Illinois.  Circle  Campus.  Chi- 
cago, Ul.:  Louis  DlsUn,  May  16,  1968. 

Shasta  Junior  College,  Redding,  Calif.: 
Bettlna  Aptheker  KurzweU,  May  21.  1968. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth.  Minn.: 
Arnold  Johnson.  May  23, 1968. 

Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton.  Ind.: 
James  West,  Ted  Pearson.  May  31,  1968. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind.: 
James  West,  Ted  Pearson,  June  1,  1968. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  Hoover.  As  late  as  AprU  1968,  Gus  HaU 
claimed  that  the  party  had  14.000  dues  pay- 
ing members  and  some  100,000  supporters. 

MASS  MEMBERSmp  ORGANIZATIONS  WHOSE 
PROGRAMS  t7NDEBMINE  RESPECT  FOR  LAW 
AND    ORDER 

A  serious  law  enforcement  problem  Is 
posed  by  mass  membership  organizations 
whose  programs  have  the  effect  of  under- 
mining respect  for  law  and  order.  Some  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  advocate  defiance  of  the 
law  and  hostiUty  toward  constituted  author- 
ity. 

Klan-type  organizations 

There  are  14  major  Klan-type  organiza- 
tions in  existence  with  nvunerous  offshoots 
therefrom.  The  combined  hard-core  member- 
ship is  approximately  8,600  and.  in  addition, 
there  are  thousands  of  sympathizers.  Al- 
though overaU  active  membership  has  de- 
creased in  recent  years,  Klan  activity  has 
spread  from  the  South  to  several  northern 
States.  Also,  the  Klan  has  continued  to  en- 
gage in  acts  of  violence.  For  example,  in 
June  1968.  two  persons  connected  with  a 
Klan  group  approached  the  Meridian.  Miss., 
home  of  a  prominent  Jewish  citizen  with  a 
box  containing  29  sticks  of  dynamite  and  a 
timing  device.  Meridian  policemen  who  were 
watching  this  home  chaUenged  these  individ- 
uals and  in  an  ensuing  gunflght  one  of  these 
persons.  Kathleen  Ainsworth.  a  Jackson, 
Miss.,  schoolteacher,  was  kUled  and  the  oth- 
er. Thomas  A.  Tarrants  HI.  was  woimded 
as  were  a  Meridian  policeman  and  an  inno- 
cent bystander.  On  November  27,  1968,  Tar- 
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rants   was  sentenced   in   local   court  to  30 
years  In  prison  for  the  bombing  attempt. 

We  have  continued  our  intensified  pro- 
gram to  infiltrate  the  Klan  at  all  levels.  This 
not  only  provides  data  to  assist  us  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  matters  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  enables  us  to  disseminate  a  large 
amount  of  information  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  authorities  regarding  Klan  plans 
and  activities. 

Other  hate-type  groups 
Several  small  hate-type  groups  with  an 
exclusively  white  membership  continue  to 
parade  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  antl- 
communlsm,  and  the  like.  Underneath  the 
surface,  however.  Is  hatred  for  Negroes. 
Catholics,  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
Government  leaders.  Although  small  In 
numbers,  these  groups  tend  to  gain  consider- 
able public  attention  by  their  demonstra- 
tions and  other  publicity-seeking  acts. 

The  American  Nazi  Party,  now  known 
as  the  National  Socialist  White  Peoples 
Party,  falls  In  this  hate-type  category.  This 
Is  the  outfit  which  was  headed  by  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell  untU  his  assassination  In 
August  rt67.  At  that  time  It  had  about  100 
members  but  It  has  since  been  beset  by  in- 
ternal strife  and  it  has  a  dwindling  member- 
ship at  this  time. 

The  National  States  Rights  Party,  based 
In  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  led  by  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Fields,  is  another  such  group.  It  has  a  hard- 
core membership  of  about  160  and  urges 
segregation  and  white  power.  The  group 
continues  its  pubUcation  "The  Thunder- 
bolt," which  has  a  subscription  list  of  ap- 
proximately 10.000  and  many  of  the  people 
on  the  list  contribute  small  amounts  of 
money  to  the  org^anization. 

Minutemen 

The  Minutemen  organization  Is  another 
group  receiving  our  continuing,  close  atten- 
tion. This  is  the  group  which  has  the  claimed 
purpose  of  preparing  its  members  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  United  States 
when  the  Government  is  taken  over  by  the 
Communists.  It  continues  to  be  headed  by 
Robert  DePugh  and  headquarters  at  Nor- 
bome.  Mo. 

Much  disunity  exists  within  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  result  of  arrests  of  individual 
members  on  local.  State,  and  national 
charges.  On  June  23,  1968,  seven  Minutemen 
were  convicted  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  of  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  Federal  Bank  Robbery 
Statute.  This  stemmed  from  their  plans  to 
rob  a  series  of  banks  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  finance  their  organization.  In- 
cluded In  the  indictment  but  not  tried  were 
Robert  EtePugh  and  Walter  Patrick  Peyson, 
one  of  his  chief  lieutenants.  DePugh  and 
Peyson  are  currently  fugitives  from  Justice 
as  a  result  of  this  Indictment. 

In  addition,  DePugh,  In  January  1967, 
entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  to  a  charge 
of  wUlfuUy  causing  the  transportation  of  a 
revolver  In  Interstate  commerce  In  violation 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  1  year.  Appeals 
were  denied  and  on  November  27,  1968,  a 
warrant  was  Issued  by  the  court  when  De- 
Pugh failed  to  appear  as  ordered  to  begin 
serving  the  I-year  sentence. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of  August 
24,  1968,  the  Connecticut  State  Police,  act- 
ing on  Information  from  the  FBI,  siuTJrised 
a  smaU  band  of  armed  Minut^nen  as  they 
attempted  to  storm  a  camp  of  a  pacifist 
group  at  Voluntown,  Conn.  The  Minutemen 
began  firing  upon  the  police  and  in  tbe  en- 
suing gun  battle  four  Minutemen  and  one 
poUce  officer  were  woiinded.  A  total  of  five 
Minutemen  were  arrested  at  the  campsite 
and  another  was  taken  into  ciistody  later. 
Tbe  raiding  Minutemen  were  heavUy  armed 
with  rifles  and  handguns.  They  had  a  large 
amount  of  anmiunltlon  and  a  supply  of  gas- 
oline-type Molotov  cocktails.  AU  of  the  ar- 
rested Minutemen  are  awaiting  trial  on  local 
obarges  stemming  from  the  attempted  camp 
raid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE^fARKS 

During  November  1968.  a  series  of  Minute- 
men propaganda  leaflets  were  distributed 
through  use  of  mortar-type  devices.  The  leaf- 
lets were  contained  in  cans  and  lofted 
through  exploding  the  devices,  after  which 
the  leaflets  feU  to  the  ground  over  a  wide 
area.  These  mortars  were  exploded  in  scat- 
tered cities  throughout  the  country.  Includ- 
ing Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Washington, 
D.C:  and  others. 

Minutemen,  on  Instructions  from  their 
leaders,  thereafter  oonstructed  additional 
mortar-type  devices  to  launch  leaflet-filled 
canisters.  Five  canisters  were  set  off  In  early 
February,  1969,  In  Florida  and  Texas  cities. 
This  propaganda  barrage  was  planned  for 
numerous  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
through  it  the  Minutemen  hoped  to  receive 
■considerable  radio,  television  and  newspaper 
publicity.  We  are  conducting  Intensive  in- 
vestigation to  identfy  those  responsible  for 
the  planned  detonations  and  through  them 
to  locate  the  two  fugitive  Minutemen  leaders. 

The  Minutemen  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
organizing. This  involves  the  establishment 
of  an  underground  api>aratus.  Security  is  be- 
ing tightened  and  members  have  been  In- 
structed to  prepare  caches  of  equipment, 
hideouts,  and  safe  houses.  While  the  group 
boasts  of  membership  in  the  thousands, 
there  are  actuaUy  only  about  600  members 
and  many  of  these  have  become  inactive. 
Extremist  militant  black  nationalist  groups 

Certain  organizations  claiming  to  be  civil 
rights  organizations  but  which,  in  fact, 
preach  hatred  for  the  white  race,  demand 
Immunity  from  laws,  and  advocate  violence, 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  our  country's 
Internal  security.  The  revolutionary  stand 
taken  by  many  members  of  extremist  black 
nationalist  organizations,  including  the  ad- 
vocacy of  anarchy  and  revolution  and  a  de- 
mand for  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emmeni,  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  FBI 
to  Intensify  its  InteUlgence  operations  In 
this  field  through  the  penetration  of  these 
groups  with  Informants  and  sources  In  order 
to  be  kept  aware  of  their  plans  and  objec- 
tives. This  penetration  has  been  made  at  all 
levels  including  the  top  echelon  of  these  ex- 
tremist groups. 

These  groupw  claim  that  the  United  States 
only  represents  the  white  race;  therefore, 
they  have  alined  themselves  with  all  non- 
white  races  of  the  world.  Many  oppose  the 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam  as  a  war  be- 
tween this  predominantly  white  Nation  and 
nonwhlte  people.  Many  are  pro-Marxist  In 
their  thinking  and  aline  tbetnselves  with 
countries  like  Cuba  and  Communist  China 
as  proper  examples  to  foUow  to  bring  about 
their  own  alms  and  goals,  namely,  revolu- 
tion. In  an  effort  to  obtain  these  objectives, 
they  actively  study  guerrilla  warfare,  use  of 
firearms  and  karate  In  preparation  for  vio- 
lent action  against  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  proliferation  of 
these  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States,  thus  increasing  the  demand  upon  the 
FBI's  manpower  and  resources.  Among  such 
groups  are  the  foUowlng: 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  under  the  leadership  of 
former  National  Chairmen  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael and  H.  Rap  Brown,  has  developed  Into 
a  full-blown  all-Negro  revolutionary  orga- 
nization. 

One  donUnant  figure  at  this  time  in  the 
organization  is  James  Forman.  At  the  na- 
tional conference  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  in 
early  June  1968.  Forman  was  responsible  for 
a  complete  reorganization  of  SNCC  patterned 
after  the  structure  of  another  militant  black 
natlonaUst  organization,  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  SNCC  endeavored  to  effect  a  close 
working  aUlance  with  tbe  Black  Panther 
Party;  however,  due  to  the  extreme  mUitancy 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  leaders  of  SNCC 
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severed  relations  with  that  organization  In 
July  1968. 

James  Forman  has  many  contacts  with 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  and  has 
made  a  number  of  tripe  abroad.  In  April 
1968,  be  traveled  to  Sweden  as  part  of  a 
group  which  met  with  individuals  represent- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

Brown  has  been  sentenced  to  6  years  In 
prison  and  fined  $2,000  for  violation  of  tbe 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  He  has  been  indicted 
on  a  charge  of  assaulting  and  intimidating  a 
Federal  olficer  and  obstruction  of  justice. 
Brown  also  has  been  Indicted  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  on  a  charge  of  Inciting  arson.  He 
is  free  on  bond  awaiting  appeal  or  trial  on 
the  various  charges. 

In  August  1968,  SNCC  offldaUy  severed 
relations  with  Stokely  Carmichael  because  of 
his  "extremist  ideas"  and  the  fact  that  his 
wife,  singer  Miriam  Makeba,  exhibits  "im- 
perialistic tendencies." 

Carmichael  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
formation  of  the  Black  United  Front  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  group  is  a  coali- 
tion of  moderate  and  militant  Negro  leaders 
and  organizations  which  Carmichael  declared 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  black  peo- 
ple unifying  their  forces  against  the  major 
enemy  which  he  said  is  white  Americai. 

Carmichael  has  affiliated  with  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  At  a  rally  of  this  group  held 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  August  24,  1968, 
Carmichael  was  Introduced  as  a  leader  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  His  official  title  is  that 
of  "prime  minister."  Carmichael  indicated  a 
need  for  tbe  black  man  to  obtain  weapons, 
stating  black  men  must  unite  socially,  eco- 
nomicaUy,  and  mUitarily  to  avoid  extermi- 
nation. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  December  1967  from  an  extensive 
trip  abroad,  Carmichael  estabUshed  residence 
In  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  resided  untU 
late  November  1968  when  he  moved  to  New 
York  City.  Carmichael  arrived  In  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  on  December  29,  1968,  with  his  wife. 
Mlriaun  Makeba,  who  had  a  singing  engage- 
ment in  that  city.  Carmichael  has  Indicated 
he  plans  to  estabUsh  residence  In  Guinea  and 
he  did  arrive  in  that  country  on  February  17. 
1969. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Black  Panther  Party 

Mr.  Hoover.  One  of  the  most  active  black 
extremist  groups  Is  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
It  originated  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  In  1966  and 
now  has  extended  Its  activities  to  numerous 
cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Its  members  gained  notoriety  initially  be- 
cause of  their  practice  of  carrying  rlfies  and 
pistols  In  plain  view  on  the  streets  of  Oak- 
land while  on  "defense  patrols"  to  prevent 
alleged  police  brutaUty. 

On  May  2,  1967,  a  group  of  Black  Panther 
Party  members  armed  with  rifles,  shotguns, 
and  handguns  Invaded  the  chamber  of  the 
California  State  Assembly,  while  that  body 
was  in  session,  to  protest  pending  gun  legis- 
lation. 

More  recently  Its  "minister  of  defense," 
Huey  Newton,  is  appealing  his  conviction  on 
Sept.  8,  1968,  for  having  shot  and  klUed  an 
Oakland  police  officer  who  had  stopped  him 
in  connection  with  a  motor  vehicle  violation 
In  October  1967. 

On  still  another  occasion,  eight  members  of 
this  black  extremist  organization  were  ar- 
rested for  complicity  In  a  gun  battle  with 
Oakland  police  on  Aprtl  6,  1968,  during  which 
one  Black  Panther  Party  member  was  killed. 
Thirteen  rifles,  lour  handguns,  and  four 
shotguns  were  confiscated  from  the  partici- 
pants. 

Leroy  Eldridge  Cleaver,  minister  of  infor- 
mation of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  achieved 
notoriety  rivaling  that  of  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael during  1968.  A  paiolee  who  was  freed  In 
December  1966  after  serving  9  years  In  Cali- 
fornia prisons,  Cleaver  was  returned  to  prison 
In  April  1968  due  to  his  involvement  in  a 
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gun  battle  with  Oakland,  Calif.,  police.  He 
was  again  released  after  3  months  following 
•  court  ruling  that  hla  parole  had  been  im- 
properly revoked  for  political  actlylty.  This 
decision  was  overruled  by  higher  California 
courts  and  Cleaver  was  Bched\iled  to  return 
to  prison  on  November  37,  1968.  He  failed  to 
i^pear  and  on  December  10,  1968,  a  Federal 
fugitive  warrant  was  issued  charging  him 
with  unlawful  flight  to  avoid  confinement. 

Cleaver  ran  as  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Peace  and  Fteedom  Party  and  in  this 
capacity  made  a  series  of  speeches  on  college 
campuses.  These  received  widespread  pub- 
licity because  of  their  extreme  obscenity  and 
calls  for  revolutionary  action  by  black 
people. 

Another  active  Black  Panther  Party  leader 
Is  George  ICaaon  Murray,  minister  of  educa- 
tion. Be  is  also  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Franclaoo  State  College 
Black  Student  Union.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion has  been  deeply  Involved  In  the  campus 
agitation  which  has  plagued  that  college 
during  the  ciirrent  school  year. 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  is  based  in  part  on  the  writings 
of  Mao  Tse-timg  of  Conuniinlst  China.  It 
advocates  that  its  members  study  the  teacb- 
Ungs  of-Mao  "I^-tung.  Instructions  have  been 
..given  .to  members  on  the  making  and  the 
use  of  Molotov  cocktails.  Members  have  also 
been  Instructed  In  guerrilla  warfare  tactics 
in  preparation  for  a  showdown  with  estab- 
lished authority.  It  Is  reported  that  In  the 
near  future  scheduled  training  sesBions  in 
California  will  teach  guerrilla  warfare  tac- 
tics to  selected  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

iZepublic  of  New  Africa 
The  RepubUc  of  New  Africa  was  formed 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  30-31,  1968,  at  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Bialeolm  Z  Soci- 
ety. Representatives  from  throughout  the 
United  States  were  In  attendance.  The  an- 
nounced piuTJoee  of  the  organization  is  to 
establish  a  black  nation  within  the  United 
States  composed  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  ghetto  areas  in  large 
cities. 

It  elected  as  Its  preeldent-ln-ezlle  Robert 
P.  Williams,  a  mUitant  black  nationalist  and 
a  fugitive  from  a  North  Carolina  kidnapping 
charge  who  fled  to  Cuba  In  1961  and  then 
moved  on  to  Peking,  China,  in  1966.  He 
traveled  to  Tanzania,  Africa,  In  May  1968 
and  retiimed  to  China  in  September  1968. 

Two  leaders  and  principal  architects  of 
the  RepubUc  of  New  Africa,  Milton  Henry, 
an  attorney  from  Pontlac,  Mich.,  and  his 
brother.  Richard  Bullock  Henry,  a  former 
civilian  employee  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  traveled  to  Tanzania  In  June  1968 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Williams  to 
map  plans  for  furthering  the  formation  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa. 

In  the  spring  of  1968.  a  pamphlet  was 
distributed  containing  instructions  on  how 
to  make  explosives  of  various  types.  Includ- 
ing Molotov  cocktails,  as  well  as  ways  to 
use  these  against  such  military  vehicles  as 
an  Army  tank. 

This  organization  has  attempted  to  buy 
land  in  Mississippi  on  which  they  hope  to 
establish  a  colony  which  will  gain  control  of 
the  State  by  electing  their  people  to  the 
oheriff's  offices.  Through  this  foothold,  they 
wUl  take  over  the  entire  State  and  then  In 
turn  the  States  of  Louisiana.  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  They  have 
established  consulates  in  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit.  Indianap- 
olis, Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  City. 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA)  has 
established  a  political  arm  known  as  the 
Afro-American  Liberation  Party  and  a  mili- 
tary arm  known  as  the  Black  Legion.  The 
Black  Legion  will  consist  of  an  overt  uni- 
formed army  to  protect  RNA  property  and 
citizens  and  a  covert  or  underground  army 
to  attack  enemies  of  the  nation. 
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On  March  39.  1969.  at  the  conclusion  at  a 
session  of  the  second  national  convention  of 
the  RNA  held  in  the  New  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  individuals  appar- 
ently acting  as  bodyguards  for  Milton  Henry 
opened  fire  on  two  policemen,  killing  one  and 
critically  wounding  the  other. 

After  the  shooting  began.  RNA  members 
reentered  the  church  where  some  individuals 
fired  from  windows  on  additional  police  called 
to  the  scene.  When  the  poUce  forced  their 
way  into  the  chtirch  .these  individuals  drop- 
ped their  weapons  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd;  1S3  persons  were  arrested  and  police 
conflstlcated  three  shotguns,  two  rifles,  and 
one  .33  caliber  handgun  from  inside  the 
church.  Five  RNA  members  were  wounded 
and  hospitalized.  A  recorder's  court  judge 
released  151  of  those  arrested  Including  some 
of  whom  a  paraffin  test  proved  they  had 
recently  fired  weapons,  the  Judge  giving  aa 
the  basis  for  release  the  fact  that  subjects 
were  denied  their  constitutional  rights  in 
that  the  tests  were  performed  prior  to  their 
being  advised  of  their  right  to  counsel.  The 
two  remaining  were  held  on  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  charges  with  one  additionally 
charged  with  assault  with  Intent  to  commit 
murder. 

Nation  of  Iilam  {NOl) 
The  long-established  Nation  of  Islam, 
headquartered  in  Chicago,  m..  and  which 
teaches  violent  hatred  of  the  white  race  and 
nonalleglance  to  the  United  States,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  largest  black  extremist  group 
in  the  country.  It  has  been  somewhat  over- 
shadowed during  the  past  year  by  other 
more  vocal  groups  such  as  the  Black  Panther 
Party. 

Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM) 
RAM    is    a    black   extremist   organization 
oriented  toward  the  Chinese  Communist  In- 
terpretation of  Marxism-Leninism.  Its  leader. 
Max  Stanford  of  PhUadelphla.  was  In  prison 
from  July  1967  to  May  1968.  and  is  now  a 
fugitive  from  justice  in  both  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  New  Tork  City.  Although  RAM  has 
not  been  active  as  an  organization  because 
of   Stanford's    troubles   with    the    law.    the 
amount  of  RAM  literature  being  distributed 
Increased  after  he  was  released  from  prison 
in  May  1968.  There  are  reports  of  a  possible 
merger  of  RAM  and  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa  (RNA).  a  Detroit  organization  advo- 
cating the  establishment  of  a  separate  black 
nation  In  five  Southern   States.   Robert  P. 
Williams,  a  fugitive  from  justice  who  fled 
to  Cuba  and  then  to  Communist  China,  who 
now  reportedly  wants  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  is  associated  with  both  groups.  The 
membership  of  RAM  is  less  than  50.  most  of 
whom  are  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City. 
Third  NatiOTial  Conference  on  Black  Power 
Some  3.000  persons  registered  for  the  Third 
National  Conference  on  Black  Power  held  In 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  from  August  29  through 
September  1, 1968.  There  were  moderates  and 
extremists  and  the  extremism  of  some  of  the 
delegates  to  the  conference  was  evident  by 
some  of  the  matters  discussed  In  a  workshop 
concerning  the  control  of  "white  violence." 
These  ranged  frcwn  discussions  of  guerrilla 
warfare  and  terrorism,  to  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals to  make  explosive  and  incendiary  devices. 
Foreign  influences  in  the  black  nationalist 
movement 
The  question  of  foreign  Influences  In  the 
black  nationalist  movement  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  FBI  and  during  the 
course  of  our  investigative  activity  in  t.>i«if 
field  we  are  ever  alert  to  this  poeslbllity.  For 
one  thing  there  has  been  travel  abroctd  by 
such  militant  black  nationalists  as  Stokely 
Carmlchael    of    the    Black    Panther    Party, 
James  Porman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  Milton  and  Rich- 
ard Biaiock  Henry  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa,  and  others. 

In  April  1968,  black  power  posters  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba.  These 
posters  urged  "Retaliation  to  Crime:  Revo- 
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lutlonary  Violence"  and  were  distributed  by 
the  Afro-Aslan-Latln  American  Peoples  Soil- 
darity  Organization.  Havana,  Cuba. 

Impact  of  New  Left  arul  black  extremist 
student  movements 

Mr.  HoovKE.  While  the  phenomenon  of  rev- 
olutlonary  "protest  movements"  manifested 
by  campus  rebellions  and  riotous  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  world,  some  of  which  1 
have  briefly  described,  reached  a  new  peak 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  building  up 
for  a  decade.  The  wave  of  extiemism.  which 
haa  been  marked  by  growing  violence  and 
lawleaanees.  has  without  a  doubt  bad  a  harm- 
ful impact  on  this  country  In  a  number  of 
ways.  It  has  impaired  the  suooeeeful  and 
speedy  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam  war  ef- 
fort; Jeopardized  the  struggle  for  civu  rights 
and  increased  animosity  between  blacks  and 
whites;  severely  disrupted  the  normal  proc- 
esses  of  our  academic  system;  and  has  served 
to  advance  Communist  causes  both  national 
and  international. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  Left  and  black 
extremist  student  protest  activity  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  of  a  law- 
less and  Insurrectionary  atmoephere  which 
has  encouraged  widespread  contempt  for  es- 
tablished authority  and  promoted  criminal, 
violent  behavior.  Overall,  it  is  apparent  that 
these  groups  are  clearly  subversive  forces 
which  represent  an  ever  Increasing  danger 
to  our  national  welfare  and  security. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  developed  informa- 
tion on  a  number  of  occasions  whereby  non- 
students  appeared  on  campuses  during  pe- 
riods of  student  agitation  to  participate  In 
campus  disorders.  Information  has  also  been 
developed  indicating  that  extremist  agitators 
have  traveled  from  one  campus  to  smother  ex- 
horting students  to  protest  the  administra- 
tion of  their  schools,  and  some  students  have 
participated  in  disorders  on  campuses  other 
than  their  own. 

Information  concerning  the  activities  of 
such  individuals  Is  furnished  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  determination  as  to 
whethOT  violations  of  the  antlrtot  laws  or 
other  Federal  violations  exist. 

FBI   COVZRACE    OF   STTBVXRSIVK    ORQANIZATIONS 

I  am  pleeaed  to  be  able  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  confronted  with  a  growing  number  of 
individuals,  organizations,  and  problems  in 
the  security  field  requiring  investigative  at- 
tention, we  have  been  able  to  follow  closely 
and  report  on  their  diverse  activities  tmd  thus 
keep  the  appropriate  authorities  advised. 

Through  Informants  we  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  organizations  at  high  levels, 
both  locally  and  nationally.  The  services  of 
these  men  and  women  In  their  informant 
capacity  have  also  enabled  us  to  continue  our 
deep  penetrations  in  the  intelligence  opera- 
tions being  conducted  In  this  coimtry  by 
representatives  of  the  Communist  bloc  par- 
ticularly Ruasta,  Cuba,  and  Red  China. 
Telephone  taps 

We  make  use  of  a  total  of  49  telephone  taps 
and  five  microphone  Installations  in  Bureau 
cases  in  the  security  field.  All  were  approved 
in  advance  and  in  writing  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

XSPIONAQS  AMD  COTTNTKSINTXLLiaSNCE 

Reports  frtmi  a  host  of  reliable  FBI  sources 
clearly  indicate  no  letup  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  cotmtries  In  their  intelligence  at- 
tacks against  the  United  atates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  penetrating  our  t^*ti/>Tini  defense  in- 
terests. As  all  Americans  know,  it  is  the  In- 
tent and  objective  of  Russia  and  the  other 
Communist  oountriee  to  spread  their  brand 
of  the  Communist  system  wherever  possible. 

The  coverage  and  thwarting  of  these  for- 
eign Ittttfllgence  activities  have  over  the  years 
resulted  in  a  steadily  Increasing  workload  for 
the  FBI. 

Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries 

Bases  for  the  mtelllgence  operations  of  the 

Communist  bloc  continue  to  be  their  official 
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establishments  including  their  diplomatic 
establishments  and  their  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  intelligence  services  of 
the  Communist-bloc  countries  continue  to 
make  full  use  of  all  of  these  as  a  cover  for 
their  operations.  Many  of  the  officials  assigned 
to  these  establishments  are  actually  Intelli- 
gence officers  engaged  In  the  clandestine  di- 
rection of  agents  and  sources  in  our  country. 
In  carrying  out  their  alms  we  find  the 
Communist  intelllgenoe  services  attempting 
to  penetrate  such  key  U.8.  agencies  as  the 
FBI.  CIA.  State  Department,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Soviet-bloc  official  personnel 

The  official  personnel  of  the  Sovlet-bloc 
countries  openly  in  this  country  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  this  vast  Intelligence-gather- 
ing operation.  The  number  of  official  person- 
nel of  the  Soviet  bloc  here  on  April  1.  1969. 
totaled  2,637.  including  dependents.  Some 
idea  of  the  number  of  intelligence  personnel 
Involved  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
a  Soviet  defector  has  stated  that  70-80  per- 
cent of  all  personnel  assigned  to  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic establishments  work  In  the  Intelli- 
gence field. 

This  chart  shows  the  total  Sovlet-bloc  of- 
ficial personnel  in  this  country  on  July  1  for 
the  years  196S  through  1968  and  the  current 
complement  here  on  April  1,  1969.  It  also  Il- 
lustrates the  fact  that  over  the  years  the 
number  has  Increased  substantially. 

Most  of  the  official  personnel  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  this  country  are  from  Russia.  This 
chart  gives  a  breakdown  by  countries  of  the 
Sovlet-bloc  official  personnel  in  the  United 
States  as  of  AprU  1.  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  officials,  there  are  those 
deep-cover  intelligence  agents  operating  in 
our  country  who  have  no  ostensible  connec- 
tion with  their  foreign  principal.  Once  a 
deep-cover  agent  has  gained  entry  to  our 
coiuitry.  he  easily  becomes  assimilated  into 
our  vMt  population  under  an  assumed  iden- 
tity. His  detection  and  Identlflcatlon  at  this 
point  become  a  counterintelligence  problem 
of  extreme  magnitude. 

Cuba 

Since  Fidel  Castro  established  a  Commu- 
nist beachhead  in  Cuba  In  1959  he  has  from 
that  point  forward  spared  no  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  Communist  takeover  to  the  re- 
mainder of  Latin  America.  As  a  result,  Cuba 
represents  the  greatest  potentiiU  threat  to 
peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this 
regard  Castro  has  not  only  publicly  sup- 
ported open  rebellion  by  Communist-led 
groups  in  most  of  Latin  America,  but  he  has 
supplied  men,  materiel  and  logistical  sup- 
port in  a  further  effort  to  overthrow  exist- 
ing democratlo  regimes  in  Latin-American 
countries. 

Significantly,  in  addition  to  the  training 
of  guerrillas  for  the  exportation  of  Castro's 
revolution  to  other  Lattn-Amolcan  coun- 
tries. Information  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  Negroes  are  being  trained  in  Cuba 
for  infiltration  into  the  United  States.  This 
Is  particularly  Important  when  viewed  In  the 
light  of  open  support  given  during  several 
recent  International  Communist  conferences 
held  in  Havana  to  the  concept  of  armed  In- 
surrection by  black  power  advocates  and 
other  black  extremist  groups  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  Castro  took  over  Cuba  in  1959.  over 
400.000  Cubans  have  left  their  homeland  for 
refuge  In  the  United  States,  the  flow  since 
December  1965  having  been  at  the  rate  of 
over  3,700  a  month.  This  adds  to  our  work  in 
two  areas.  On  one  hand,  many  of  the  refu- 
gees carry  on  activities  to  overthrow  Castro. 
These  activities  have  ranged  from  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cuban  establishments  as  well  as  estab- 
lishments of  countries  carrying  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  to  sea  and  air  attacks  against  the 
Cuban  mainland.  This  continued  militancy 
necessitates  our  keeping  track  of  Cuban  refu- 
gee activities   and  conducting  appropriate 
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investigations  where  there  are  indications 
that  P'ederal  statutes  have  been  violated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poeslbllity  of 
Cuban  Intelligence  agents  being  infiltrated 
into  this  country  thro\igh  the  refugee  stream 
is  always  present  and  requires  continuing 
investigative  attention. 

Cuba,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Communist  bloc  countries,  relies  heavily  on 
Its  only  diplomatic  establishment  in  tihe 
United  States,  the  Cuban  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City,  to  serve  as 
a  legal  base  of  operations  for  clandestine  in- 
telligence gathering  activity. 

China 

The  potent  threat  to  our  national  security 
posed  by  Red  China  still  exists.  In  fact,  the 
blatant,  belligerent  and  illogical  statements 
made  by  Red  China's  spokesmen  during  the 
past  year  leave  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  Is  CMnmunist  China's  No.  1  enemy. 
This  bitterness  towards  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries — even  the  So- 
viet Union — is  a  factor  In  Red  China's  ambi- 
tion to  equal  other  major  powers  economi- 
cally, militarily  and,  especially,  in  scientific 
endeavors. 

This  Red  Chinese  goal  has  resulted  in  Chi- 
nese Commimlst  Intelligence  activities  in 
this  country,  overt  as  well  as  covert,  to  ob- 
tain needed  material,  particularly  In  the 
scientific  field. 

In  one  clandestine  effort  in  1967,  which  we 
thwarted,  a  Chinese  American  attempted  to 
send  electronic  equipment  to  Hong  Kong  by 
way  of  Canada.  This  Chinese  American 
headed  an  electronic  company  In  the  United 
States  and  the  components  involved,  which 
could  have  been  used  in  aerospace  research, 
mlasUe  tracking,  and  radar,  were  sent  to  a 
Hong  Kong  businessman,  temporarily  in  To- 
ronto, Canada.  Based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  the  FBI,  he  was  arrested  by  Ca- 
nadian authorities  in  Toronto  for  making  a 
false  custotns  declaration,  the  electronics 
components  being  declared  as  replacement 
parts  for  printing  machines.  He  was  convicted 
and  served  a  60-day  sentence. 

We  are  being  confronted  with  a  growing 
amount  of  work  In  being  alert  for  Chinese 
Americans  and  others  In  this  country  who 
would  assist  Red  China  In  supplying  needed 
material  or  promoting  Red  Chinese  propa- 
ganda. For  one  thing.  Red  China  has  been 
flooding  the  country  with  Its  propaganda 
and  there  are  over  300,000  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  could  be  sus- 
ceptible to  recruitment  either  through  ethnic 
ties  or  hostage  situations  because  of  relatives 
in  Communist  China. 

In  addition,  up  to  20,000  Chinese  immi- 
grants can  come  Into  the  United  States  each 
year  and  this  provides  a  means  to  send  Il- 
legal agents  into  our  Nation.  There  are  ac- 
tive Chinese  Communist  sympathizers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  a  position  to  aid  In 
operations  against  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  have  a 
legal  base  in  the  United  States  from  which 
to  conduct  intelligence  operations.  In  Can- 
ada, however,  there  Is  an  office  of  the  New 
China  News  Agency  which  poses  as  a  legiti- 
mate news-gathering  organization.  Actually, 
Its  real  function  is  to  serve  as  a  base  for 
Red  Chinese  propaganda  activity. 

A  growing  problem  which  threatens  to 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  our  investigative  re- 
sources concerns  the  approximately  40,000 
Hong  Kong  based  Chinese  seamen,  many  ac- 
tually residing  on  the  China  mainland.  We 
are  aware  of  situations  where  they  have 
served  aa  couriers  in  intelligence  operations. 
There  have  also  been  instances  of  muti- 
nies on  foreign  ships  by  Chinese  crews  wav- 
ing the  book  "Quotations  From  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung." 

Of  the  40.000-odd  crewman,  on  any  given 
day  three-fourths  of  them  are  on  vessels 
throughout  the  world.  Some  27,000  of  the 
total  crew  complement  are  members  of  the 
Chinese  Communist-dominated  Hong  Kong 
Seamen's  Union.  In  respect  to  the  United 
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States,  there  are  thousands  of  entries  made 
by  these  crewmen  into  the  United  States  cit- 
ies each  year  when  their  ships  dock  here. 
Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  seaman  to 
desert  ship  to  perform  an  intelligence  as- 
signment, it  Is  noted  that  there  were  over 
700  desertions  by  Chinese  crewmen  In  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  this  ac- 
counted for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  to- 
tal desertions  by  Chinese  crewmen  through- 
out the  world  during  that  year.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  desertions  by  Chinese 
crewmen  jumped  to  some  980  during  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

BTUUSWX'S  FOS  A  DXXOCaATIC  SOCnCTT 

Mr.  Sixes.  Are  you  asking  that  the  8D8 
be  listed  among  subversive  groups? 

Mr.  HoovxK.  As  I  previously  Indicated,  all 
of  our  Investigative  material  concerning  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Internal  Security  Division 
of  the  Department  for  its  consideration  in 
this  connection. 

Mr.  SiKxs.  Would  you  recommend  this  be 
listed  as  a  subversive  organization? 

Mr.  HoovzB.  That  is  a  matter  for  determi- 
nation by  the  Department. 

COMMUNIST  CNFLTTXNCX  OK   MILITANT  LSmST 
OBOCPS 

Mr.  Sncxs.  Would  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  degree  of  control  which  the  Com- 
munists now  exercise  over  some  of  the  more 
militant  leftist  groups  In  this  country?  There 
is  a  feeling  that  Communist  control  may 
have  slipped  scHnewhat  and  that  some  of 
these  groups  are  going  furtlier  than  even  the 
Communists  wo\ild  want  to  go  In  their  de- 
mands for  destructive  action 

Do  you  feel  tbve  has  been  a  lessening  of 
the  Communist  infiuence  over,  for  instance, 
the  more  militant  youth  groups? 

Mr.  HoovxK.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
has  been  a  steadily  increasing  degree  of  hard- 
core Oommimist  Infiuenoe  In  the  New  Left 
movement  which  has  resulted  from  a  growing 
acceptance  of  MarxlBt-Leninlsit  revolutionary 
concepts  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
This  Is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that 
the  thrust  of  the  movement  has  gone 
through  four  specific  stages;  namely:  (1) 
civil  rights,  (2)  antiwar.  (3)  antilmperiaUsm. 
and  finally  (4)  revolutionary  communism. 
Originally,  the  New  Left  movement  was  basi- 
cally anarchistic  in  nature  and  rejected  au- 
thoritarianism. Its  adherents  opposed  old- 
line  Conununlst  participation  in  their  activi- 
tlee.  Susequently,  however,  they  welcomed 
Communist  participation  and  members  of 
old-line,  hardcore  Communist  organizations 
such  as  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  and  its 
youth  group,  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America;  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  and 
its  youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance; the  Workers  World  Party,  and  its  youth 
group.  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism:  and 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  infiltrated  the 
New  Left  movement  extensively.  Members  of 
these  old-line  Communist  organizations 
have  had  Increasing  success  in  their  respec- 
tive efforts  to  establish  their  own  forms  of 
authoritarian  direction  and  control  over  the 
movement. 

The  growing  Marxist-Leninist  revolution- 
ary imprint  becomes  apparent  in  regard  to 
the  disorder  and  disruption  Instigated  by 
the  New  Left  movement  on  college  campuses. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  described  as  In- 
struments of  repression  and  tools  of  the  rul- 
ing class  used  to  suppress  the  working  class 
and  must  be  attacked  as  such. 

What  is  needed  Is  more  guts  on  the  part 
of  many  presidents  of  the  universities  and 
colleges.  They  should  expel  the  violent  mili- 
tants who  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands 
rather  than  grant  them  amnesty  for  their 
criminal  acts.  Theee  militants,  under  the 
pretense  of  the  «»truggle  for  student  rights, 
deny  the  majority  of  students  their  right  to 
pursue  education  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
atmosphere  by  their  disruptive  tactics.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time  many  naive  school  admln- 
tstratois  even  go  so  far  as  to  interfere  with 
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the  ppoBecutlon  of  these  militant  hoodlums 
In  criminal  oourta. 

Many  of  the  school  administrators  appear 
unable  to  distinguish  between  leglUmate 
proteat  and  unlawful  act*  and  there  are  far 
too  many  bleeding  hearts  among  them  whose 
palliative  attitude  has  served  only  to  magnify 
the  problem  by  encouraging  the  eacalatloD 
of  demands  and  further  dlaordera. 

Mr.  Sncxs.  I  oould  not  agree  more  fully 
and  appreciate  the  fact  you  have  aald  t-^l* 
In  such  an  emphatic  way. 

My  question  was  addreaaed  prlmarUy  to 
Communist  oontrol  over  the  Leftist  Youth 
movemenl*.  Would  the  same  answer  apply 
to  Communist  Influence  on  the  mon  mili- 
tant Black  Power  movemetits? 

Mr.  Hoovra.  The  Black  Panthers,  the  most 
violent  of  all,  and  several  others  almost  as 
bad,  are  organizations  that  the  Communist 
Party  has  not  been  able  to  oontrol.  TbB 
black  militants  are  more  or  lees  a  law  unto 
themselves  and  want  no  leadenhlp  other 
than  their  own. 

The  Black  Panthers  originated  In  CaU- 
fomla  and  have  now  spread  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  pure  and  simple  gangsterism. 
They  are  recruiting  known  criminals  and 
hoodlums  and  encouraging  them  to  engage 
In  a  tooad  range  of  terroristic  tactics  and 
Ofther  rrimlnul  actions  while  explaining  that 
such  actions,  being  revolutionary  in  natiue, 
are  Justified.  As  I  teetlfled,  they  are  having 
guerrilla  warfare  tactics  schools  In  Califor- 
nia In  the  near  future. 
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ANTIWAB  PAPEBS  ON  MILITAHT  BASES 

Mr.  SiKES.  There  have  been  a  rash  of  sub- 
versive newspapers,  at  least  anti-war  and  In 
some  Instance*  anU-Amerlcan  newspapers 
distributed  on  mUltary  bases.  Most  of  them 
apparently  are  printed  off  base  but  they  like 
to  give  the  Impression  they  are  being  printed 
on  the  base  where  they  are  distributed. 

At  any  rate  they  are  distributed  on  vari- 
ous bases.  Has  Communist  aseoclatlon  or  di- 
rection been  aseoclated  with  these  papert  or 
are  they  simply  the  work  of  the  nut  fringe? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No.  the  work  of  the  dedicated 
revolutionaries  who  are  against  BOTC  and 
against  our  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

They  are  not  newspapers  in  the  sense  of 
being  published  regularly  but  they  are  Is- 
sued from  time  to  Ume.  We  have  identified 
most  of  the  writers  of  this  material  and 
have  referred  these  matters  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  any  prosecutive  action  warranted. 

Mr.  SiKKs.  On  at  least  one  occasion  I  asked 
the  Immediate  previous  Attorney  General 
what  action  was  being  taken  against  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  The  answer  was  in  each  Instance 
that  the  matter  was  under  study,  under  In- 
vestigation. Nothing  ever  was  done. 

What  are  his  present  activities?  Is  he  out 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  HoovEK.  He  Is  out  of  the  country. 

Carmlchael  married  a  singer  in  this  coun- 
try and  lived  In  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
resided  until  November  1968  when  he  moved 
to  New  York  city.  He  and  his  wUe  arrived 
in  Sweden,  on  December  29,  1968. 

Mr.  SiKXs.  He  is  not  under  indictment.  Is 
be? 

Mrr  Hoover.  No  charge  has  been  brought 
against  Carmlchael.  ^^ 

Mr.  JoELsoN.  I  believe  your  statement  said 
that  he  went  to  Guinea  in  February. 

Mr.  Hooves.  He  arrived  in  Guinea  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  i960. 

He  spent  about  2  months  In  Sweden  where 
his  wife  appeared  as  a  night  club  singer. 

SnrDKNTS   FOB   A   DEMOCRATIC    SOCIETT 

Mr.  JoEMON.  with  regard  to  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  and  their  acquisi- 
tion of  fimds.  It  occurred  to  me  that  they 
may  be  getting  funds  from  foundations 
which  are  tax  exempt. 

Mr.  HoovEB.  We  referred  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  all  instances  where  foun- 
dations or  Individuals  gave  large  svuns  of 
money  to  SDS. 

Ur.  JoELsoK.  I  remember  at  one  time  the 


Ku  Klux  Klan  was  soliciting  contributions 
claiming  them  to  be  tax  deductible. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  that  was  stopi>ed.  I  would  Imag- 
ine the  same  thing  could  be  done  If  there 
are  any  deductions  being  asked  for  contribu- 
tions for  SDS. 
Mr.  HoovEB.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  JOELBON.  With  regard  to  the  SDS  I 

notice  you  call  It  a  Commimlst 

Mr.    HOOTiB.    A    Communist-anarchistic 
group. 

Mr.  JoELsoN.  My  Impression  of  them  was 
that  they  are  against  the  establishment.  They 
really  have  no  program  except  to  tear  down. 
Would  you  say  they  are  a  Communist  or- 
ganization in  the  sense  we  understand  com- 
munism, that  they  want  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist government? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Again,  It  Is  Important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  New  Left  movement,  is  a 
splintered  movement  with  varying  shades  of 
Ideology  and  differing  objectives.  The  hard- 
line Marxist-Leninist  element  certainly  looks 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  other  elements 
representative  of  the  nihilistic,  anarchistic 
philosophy  would  be  satisfied  simply  with 
the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government 
to  be  followed  by  an  lU-deflned  communal 
state. 

Mr.  ToLSoN.  Gus  Hall,  Communist  Party 
leader,  said  this  is  one  of  the  organizations 
they  have  going  for  them. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Hall  made  that  statement 
publicly. 

Mr.  Joelson.  That  is  very  revealing.  I  think 
most  people  regard  them  as  Just  anarchists 
without  a  program. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  definite  program! 
for  disorder  and  disruption  In  regard  to  their 
current  revolutionary  attacks  against  col- 
leges. 

Mr.  JOELsoN.  I  know  they  do  In  colleges 
but  I  meant  broader  programs  such  as  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I  brought  with  me  this 
morning  and  made  copies  for  Congressman 
Slack,  but  evidently  he  has  taken  them  with 
him.  a  brochure  that  the  SDS  puts  out.  This 
was  brought  back  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  It  la  a  clear  blueprint  of  Just  exactly 
their  whole  procedure. 

Then  there  is  another  one  which  was  made 
available  and  sent  to  me  telling  how  they 
are  to  go  about  getting  simimer  Jobs,  where 
they  go.  It  gives  a  complete  blueprint  of 
how  to  do  It,  how  to  act  when  you  get  there 
how  to  organize  within  that  group,  their 
kind  of  propaganda.  They  are  two  very  re- 
vealing documents  that  I  think  everyone 
should  read. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  receive  wide  circulation 
by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
They  have  definite  programs  in  regard  to 
estabUshlng  a  base  for  revolutionary  action 
in  high  schools,  communities.  Industry,  and 
the  military. 

Mr.  JoELsoN.  I  know  they  have  a  program 
of  disruption  and  destruction,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  they  had  a  program  beyond 
that  to  participate  In  Communist  activities. 
Mr.  Hoover.  Oh,  yes;  they  engage  in  a 
broad  range  of  Communist  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities. 

As  Hall,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America,  said,  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  was  an  organization 
which  the  party  had  going  for  It. 
sovnrr  espionage  activitieb 
Btr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  believe  it 
wo\ild  be  very  helpful  If  you  could  discuss 
with  the  subcommittee  what  Is  occurring  In 
the  area  of  what  I  am  sure  are  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  U.S.  in- 
dustrial information,  secrets,  data  and  so 
forth,  and  how  should  the  U^S.  businessman 
handle  situations  where  they  come  In  con- 
tact with  Soviet  representatives? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  has  never  been  ahy 
lessening  in  the  Soviet  effort  to  cultivate 
American  businessmen  and  obtain  from  them 


Industrial  data  and  trade  secrets.  Now  so- 
cially aggressive,  the  Soviets  push  them- 
selves  upon  their  targets  In  the  business 
world  with  varied  gestures  of  friendship.  It 
is  Important  for  all  businessmen  to  recog- 
nize that  the  "friendly"  Soviet,  buying 
drinks  and  dinners  and  expensive  gifts,  is 
a  potential  threat.  I,  of  course,  recognize 
that  there  are  legitimate  business  dealings 
between  Soviet-bloc  officials  and  American 
firms.  The  FBI  Is  not  Interested  In  such 
dealings.  The  FBI  Is  Interested,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  those  Soviets  who  abuse  their 
presence  in  our  country  and  try  to  buy.  steal 
or  otherwise  obtain  our  secrets.  Business- 
men suspecting  Soviet  acquaintances  of  such 
activity  should  immediately  advise  the  FBI. 
Mr.  Lipscomb.  How  active  Is  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corp.,  the  Soviet  trading  organiza- 
tion, at  this  time  In  establishing  or  attempt- 
ing to  establish  relations  with  business  con- 
tacts to  carry  on  its  activities,  Including  in- 
dustrial espionage,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hooveb.  The  Amtorg  leading  Corp, 
continues  to  be  used  by  the  Soviet  InteUl^ 
gence  services  as  a  cover  for  placing  Intel- 
llgence  personnel  in  the  United  States.  The 
case  of  the  Soviet,  Igor  A.  Ivanov,  is  In  point. 
Ivanov,  here  as  an  Amtorg  employee,  was 
sentenced  In  1964  to  20  years'  Imprisonment 
for  conspiracy  to  commit  espionage.  He  re- 
mains free  on  $100,000  cash  ball,  put  up  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  while  his  case  is 
being  appealed.  Soviet  trade  representatives 
here  with  Amtorg  have  legitimate  cover  to 
travel  and  meet  Americans.  They  have  great 
freedom  for  espionage,  and,  as  the  Ivanov 
case  illustrates,  make  use  of  It  against  us. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  What  about  Soviet  espionage 
activities  oarried  on  through  ciUtural  ex- 
change programs  and  similar  activities  in 
which  the  Communist  Party  may  be  active? 
How  serious  Is  the  problem? 

Mr.  Hooveb.  The  IntelUgenoe  agencies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  do,  of  coiiise,  use  the  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  to  infiltrate  intel- 
ligence personnel  into  our  country.  The  So- 
viet diplomat,  Valentin  Revln,  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  our  country  in  1966  for  his 
espionage  activities,  is  the  best  example.  He 
first  entered  the  United  States  in  1958  as  an 
exchange  student  and  was  here  1  year.  He 
came  back  in  1963  to  the  Soviet  Embassy.  The 
espionage  mission  which  led  to  his  expulsion 
Involved  efforts  to  obtain  sensitive  informa- 
tion about  our  space  program  from  an  Ameri- 
can businessman.  There  Is  no  doubt  Revln 
was  from  the  beginning,  from  his  student 
exchange  days,  here  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  intelligence  work. 

Insofar  as  the  Communist  Party  is  con- 
cerned, each  member  Is  politically  motivated 
to  assist  the  Soviets  in  every  way.  For  years  I 
have  warned  of  the  danger  of  the  Communist 
Party.  My  ooncem  steins  from  the  fact  that 
Its  members  are  Ideologically  oriented,  not  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
problem  remains  a  very  serious  one  for  all  of 
us. 
Mr.  RooNET.  Mr.  Cederberg? 
Mr.  CmiEBBEBO.  Off  the  record. 
(Discussion  held  off  the  record.) 
Mr.  RooNET.  Mr.  Andrews? 

CROSSINO    state    BOUIfDABIES    TO    XMCRS    BIOTS 

Mr.  Andrews.  For  some  time  now  we  have 
had  a  Federal  law  which  would  allow  action 
to  be  taken  against  those  who  cross  State 
boundaries  In  order  to  Incite  riots. 

Are  you  detecting  on  our  college  campuses 
more  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  In- 
deed Indted  by  outsiders  or  are  they  started 
by  local  campus  types  who  have  gotten  the 
Idea  from  press  and  TV  accounts  as  to  what 
Is  going  on  on  other  campuses? 

Mr.  Hooveb.  In  most  of  these  Incidents — of 
course  the  local  group  plays  a  large  part — ^but 
IndlvldTuOs  like  Tom  Hayden,  Mark  Rudd, 
Iifflke  Klonsky  and  Bemardlne  Dohm  travel 
from  one  place  to  another.  Hayden,  for  ex- 
ample, was  partlculEirly  active  In  the  Colum- 
bia University  difficulties  of  lasit  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  New  Left 
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movement  and  has  been  Indicted  In  Chicago 
in  connection  with  last  summer's  violent  dis- 
orders at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tlan.  AbUe  Hoffman  is  another  of  the  same 
type. 

In  addition,  the  Commiuilst  Party-U.SA. 
has  a  program  through  which  Its  spokesmen 
appear  frequently  on  campuses.  For  example, 
the  Aptheker  girl,  whose  father  Is  an  official 
of  the  Communist  Party,  travels  from  place  to 
place.  The  list  I  gave  to  the  Chairman  which 
he  included  in  this  record  shows  some  of 
these  officials  and  where  they  spoke  to  these 
college  groups.  Usually  they  are  invited  not 
by  the  college  but  by  a  group  in  the  college, 
such  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  held  off  the  record.) 

Mi.  Andrews.  If  these  people  who  go  from 
State  to  State  to  start  these  disorders  could 
be  completely  stopped,  how  many  of  these 
riots  do  you  think  we  could  get  rid  of? 

Mr.  Hooveb.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
marked  reduction  in  them. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  do  not  know  anybody  whose 
Judgment  I  would  take  as  having  more 
weight  that  that  of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Hooveb.  Thank  you.  I  think  there  would 
be  a  material  reduction  in  them  because  it 
Is  the  leadership  that  sparks  the  fire.  They 
frequently  get  out  before  the  police  move  in. 
They  did  not  get  out  in  Chicago  and  as  a 
result  were  charged  with  violating  the  new 
Federal  antiriot  laws. 

Mr.  Andrews.  This  should  help. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  should  help.  I  think  the 
law  would  be  very  helpful  if  enforced,  and 
I  think  the  present  Attorney  General  will  en- 
force it  vigorously. 


PRESSING  NEED  FOR  RAIL  SAFETY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  task  force 
on  railroad  safety  has  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  study  involved  only  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  the  problem  is  so  pressing  and 
obvious  that  the  task  force  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  prob- 
lem— a  picture,  indeed,  which  merits 
wider  circulation. 

One  recommendation,  the  last,  is  that 
the  Secretary  work  with  the  task  force 
and  the  congressional  committees  in 
drafting  implementing  legislation.  I  hope 
this  recommendation  will  be  acted  upon 
forthwith. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
already  has  introduced  railroad  safety 
legislation  which  is  a  good  starting 
place. 

So  have  I. 

This  matter  of  railroad  safety  is  one 
that  cannot  be  allowed  any  longer  to  be 
brushed  under  the  rug.  And  legislative 
action  clearly  is  inquired  if  we  are  going 
to  put  any  teeth  into  the  rules  of  the 
road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  task 
force  is  not  very  lengthy,  but  is  most  in- 
formative. Following  is  the  text: 
Report    of   the   Task    Force   on    Railroad 

Safett   StTBMrrTED  to  the  Secretary   or 

Transportation  on  June  30,  1969 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, we,  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road Industry,  railroad  labor  organisations 
and  State  regulatory  commissions,  met  as  a 
task  f ^ce  to  examine  railroad  safety  and  to 
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advise  the  Secretary.  The  Task  Force  began 
meeting  May  1,  1969,  and  concludes  with  this 
report.  There  has  been  a  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  of>en  discussion.  Data  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
and  Its  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  were  used 
for  purposes  of  analysis  of  problem  areas. 
The  agreed  upon  time  limit  did  not  permit 
additional  outside  research. 

REVIEW    or   the   problem 

Railroad  operations  Involve  inherent  dan- 
gers. Movement  of  large,  heavy  equipment  at 
high  speeds  characterizes  the  industry. 
Daily,  some  two  billion  ton-miles  of  freight 
of  all  tyi>ee  move  on  the  Nation's  railroads. 
Hundreds  of  railroad  yards  receive,  classify 
and  dispatch  the  1.8  million  freight  car  fleet 
on  an  around-the-clock,  seven-day-a-week 
schedule.  About  600,000  passengers  daily 
conunute  to  work  and  200,000  travel  inter- 
city by  rail;  630,000  railroad  workers  average 
3.5  million  man-hours  of  work  per  day. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  operations  of 
such  magnitude  will  generate  accidents. 
Thus,  standards,  procedures  and  rules  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  safety.  The  bulk 
of  existing  railroad  safety  practices  were  de- 
veloped over  the  years  by  the  Industry  Itself. 
For  many  years  they  met  the  safety  require- 
ments and  produced  the  present  safety  rec- 
ord. 

Grade  crossing  accidents  rank  as  the  major 
cause  of  fatalities  in  railroad  operations.  They 
account  for  65%  of  the  fatalities  resulting 
from  all  types  of  railroad  accidents,  and 
rank  second  only  to  aviation  mishaps  in 
severity.  AnnuaUy,  about  4,000  accidents  pro- 
duce approximately  1,600  deaths  which  is  also 
a  matter  of  major  public  concern. 

The  yearly  totals  of  crossing  accidents, 
and  accident  casualties,  in  the  1920-1967 
period,  can  be  related  very  closely  to 
the  combined  amount  of  rail  and  highway 
miles  traveled  and  to  the  effects  of  major 
crossing  safety  improvement  programs.  The 
trend  In  both  accidents  and  casualties  up  to 
1958  was  generally  downward.  The  situation 
has  been  reversed  since  1958,  however,  with 
a  disturbing  general  trend  upward  in  both 
categories.  Only  20%  of  the  total  225,000 
grade  crossings  are  protected  with  automatic 
devices. 

Grade  crossing  safety  receives  attention 
from  highway  authorities  as  well  as  railroad 
organizations.  Under  existing  law.  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  may  be  used  on  grade  cross- 
ings on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  This 
Includes  interstate,  primary  and  secondary 
roads  which  together  account  for  slightly 
more  than  20  %  of  the  total  number  of  cross- 
ings. However,  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used 
to  reduce  hazards  at  railroad  crossings  of 
city  streets  and  on  many  state  supplementary 
highways  and  local  roads  which  are  not  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  and  which  represent 
the  remaining  80%  of  the  total.  A  certain 
niunber  of  safety  Improvements  are  being 
made  currently  by  the  carriers  and  state  and 
local  agencies  on  crossings  not  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system.  There  Is  an  Imperative  need 
for  an  expanded  public  program  to  cover 
these  crossings  In  order  to  reduce  Immedi- 
ately this  extremely  high  fatality  rate. 

The  most  obvious  trend  In  any  recent  ex- 
amination of  railroad  safety  is  the  large  and 
steady  Increase  In  the  number  of  train  acci- 
dents. This  8,028  train  sujcidents  recorded  In 
1968.  represents  a  significant  increase,  by  any 
yardstick,  over  the  4,148  recorded  In  1961.  De- 
railments account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

General  catises  of  train  accidents  are  al- 
most evenly  divided  among  human  error, 
defects  in  or  failure  of  equipment  and  de- 
fects in  or  Improper  maintenance  of  track 
and  roadbed.  Derailments  are  largely  attrib- 
utable to  track  and  equipment  problems 
while  colllBlons  are  mostly  caused  by  human 
error. 

Employee  safety  in  railroad  operations  is 
of  contlnung  concern.  In  1968,  there  were 
146  employees  killed  and  17,993  injtired.  Em- 
ployees involved  in  rail  operations  and  track 
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and  roadbed  maintenance  are  more  exposed 
to  the  Inherent  hazards  of  the  Industry  and, 
therefore,  represent  a  major  portion  of  the 
employee  casualty  figure.  Contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  employee  casualty  rate  include 
Inadequate  training  programs,  human  er- 
rors, equipment  defects,  poor  housekeeping, 
tknd  non-compliance  with  safety  and  operat- 
ing rules. 

The  need  for  transporting  ever  increasing 
quantities  and  varieties  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials— chemicals,  gases,  explosives  and  fuel — 
creates  the  possibility  of  serious  accidents 
that  have  become  a  matter  of  major  public 
concern.  Thus,  causal  factors  affecting  train 
accidents — track,  equipment,  human  fac- 
tors and  train-motor  vehicle  collisions — 
take  on  added  significance  when  dangerous 
commodities  are  transported. 

railroad  sartt  begttlations 

Government  involvement  in  railroad  safe- 
ty regulation  came  early.  In  1893,  Congress 
passed  the  first  Safety  Appliance  Act.  Then 
and  In  later  years  various  Federal  statutes 
granted  varying  degrees  of  Federal  authority 
over  locomotives,  signalling  systems,  hours  of 
service  limitations  on  certain  employees,  air 
brakes,  couplers,  hand  brakes,  grab  Irons, 
running  boards,  sUl  steps,  and  draft  gears 
on  roUlng  stock,  and  accident  reporting.  The 
Federal  authority  to  regulate  shipment  of 
hazardous  materials  Is  applied  largely  to  the 
packaging  of  these  commodities,  although 
some  rules  governing  handling  In  transit 
have  been  adopted. 

Federal  statutes  do  not  cover  the  trucks, 
wheels  and  axles  of  railroad  cars  nor  their 
design,  construction  or  maintenance. 
Bridges  and  tunnels  are  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  no  Federal  authority 
governs  track  and  roadbed.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral authority  to  promulgate  standards  for 
employee  qualifications,  physical  require- 
ments and  training,  nor  to  prescribe  uni- 
form railroad  operating  rules. 

Almost  all  States  have  entered  the  field 
of  rail  safety  regulation.  However,  there  Is 
no  uniform  pattern  of  Involvement.  Some 
are  quite  active  In  general  raU  safety  mat- 
ters, but  most  consideration  Is  on  grade 
crossing  safety  regulation.  Certain  States 
feel  they  are  adequately  equipped  by  statute 
or  existing  regulations  to  deal  with  any  rail 
safety  problem  that  may  arise. 

Rules  and  regulations  issued  under  pres- 
ent Federal  and  State  authority  cover  only 
the  specific  areas  reached  by  the  legislative 
acts.  The  limitation  Imposed  on  the  regu- 
latory process  by  specific,  rather  than  general 
scope  legislative  authority,  results  In  only 
minimal  public  agency  Involvement  In  some 
problem  areas  of  safety. 

PRIORITIES 

Railroad  safety  Is  wide  In  scope  and  re- 
quires a  more  comprehensive  national  ap- 
proach. Of  first  priority  Is  treatment  of  total 
rail  safety  by  relating  all  Its  various  facets 
to  definite  goals.  This  demands  a  coordinated 
approach  by  Industry,  labor,  Stete  and  Fed- 
eral government. 

To  continue  as  the  major  transportation 
mode,  railroads  will  require  more  innova- 
tion, advanced  equipment  and  higher  speed 
capabilities.  Achievement  of  these  advanced 
capabUltles  calls  for  paraUel  advancement  In 
safe,  dependable  operation.  Therefore,  major 
safety  research  Is  essential  to  guarantee  that 
tomorrow's  railroads  will  not  only  be  more 
efficient  but  more  safe. 

Railroad  operating  personnel  will  continue 
to  be  the  group  most  involved  with  rail 
safety,  or  the  lack  of  it.  New  equipment  and 
higher  speeds  will  place  great  demands  on 
employee  skills  and  railroad  operating  prac- 
tices. It  Is  recognized  that  employee  training 
is  inadequate  today,  and  could  become  more 
critical  as  new  technology  reshapes  the  In- 
dustry. It  seems  Imperative  that  formal.  In- 
tensive training  programs  be  given  high  pri- 
ority along  with  human  factors  research.  At 
the  same  time,  railroad  rules  and  practices 
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must  b«  kept  naponalTe  to  obange  so  th»t  a 
hl^  level  of  safety  may  be  maintained. 

The  modem  InduBtrlal  economy  Is  depend- 
ent   upon    hazardous    materials    that    are 
shipped    throughout    the    cotuitry.    Conse- 
quently, the  entire  transportation  network, 
particularly  the  railroads  upon  which  a  large 
share  of  ohemlcals,  explosives ,  fuels,  and  the 
like  travel,  must  have  the  capacity  to  trans- 
port than  safely.  A  top  priority  should  be  the 
complete  evaluation  of  all  factors  related  to 
the    transportation    of    these    commodities. 
Particularly,  container  standards  for  hazard- 
ous materials  must  take  Into  account  im- 
pact and  stress  requirements  commensurate 
with  today's  longer,  heavier  and  faster  trains. 
The  motoring  public  Is  part  of  the  safety 
problem  at  the  grade  crossing.  Drivers  miist 
be  educated  to  accept  ttie  meaning  of  warn- 
ing devices  and  be  required  to  heed  them. 
Compliance  mu»t  be  enforced.  Because  this 
Is  a  matter  of  public  safety,  public  programs 
must  be  Immediately  Initiated  and  properly 
funded  to  provide  the  motorist  with  positive, 
uniform   and    adequate    Information    about 
the  hazard  at  the  crossing.  liCore  emphati- 
cally, Arm  and  prompt  consideration  must 
be  given  to  better  use  of  existing  funds  and 
the  making  available  at  additional   public 
funds  t»«ieet  the  increasing  costs  of  crossing 
psoteotl^  and  grade  separation,  and  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  grade  crossings  with 
automatic  protection.  There  should  be  a  long 
range,  public  commitment  to  eliminate  this 
unnecessary  and  tragic  loss  of  life. 

Other  Improvements  In  railroad  safety 
must  necessarily  involve  substantial  com- 
mitment of  public  and  private  resources.  For 
Government,  a  major  commitment  should 
be  toward  research;  for  industry,  upgrading 
and  maintenance  of  plant  should  be  fore- 
most. Management  and  labor  should  cooper- 
ate to  reduce  human  error.  The  economic 
restraints  on  the  railroad  Indtiatry  make  It 
essential  that  pubUc  policy  be  directed  to- 
ward the  development  of  financial  incentives 
to  support  rail  safety. 
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SUUMAMT  OONCI.X78ION8     I 

Recognizing  HbaX  there  have  been  long- 
standing differences  among  the  three  groups 
represented  on  the  Task  Force,  the  parties 
sought  to  emphasize  areas  of  agreement 
rather  than  disagreement  plus  their  mutual- 
ity of  interest  in  railroad  safety.  The  con- 
sensus view  of  the  Task  Force  Is  as  foUows: 
Railroad  safety  Is  a  problem,  national  in 
scope,  of  concern  to  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
ermnents,  as  weU  as  labor  and  man«igement 
and  which  has  been  accented  In  recent  years 
by  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  train  ac- 
cidents, partlciilraly  derailments. 

PataUtles  reeiiltlng  from  railroad  accidents 
occur  mostly  at  grade  crossings.  Trespassers 
rank  second  In  the  number  of  fatalities,  and 
employees  third. 

Trajispartatlon  of  hazardous  materials— 
chemicals,  gases,  explosives  and  fuels— U  an 
economic  necessity.  Involvement  of  these  ma- 
terials In  train  accidents  creates  a  new  di- 
mension of  pubUc  ooQcem  over  railroad 
safety. 

Reported  causes  of  train  accidents  are  al- 
moet  evenly  divided  among  defects  In  or 
failure  of  track  and  roadbed,  defects  in  or 
failure  of  equipment,  and  human  error. 

Existing  Federal  and  State  raU  saiety  reg- 
ulations do  nort.  in  most  Instances,  provide 
standards  for  track,  roadbed,  equipment,  em- 
ployee training  and  quaUflcatlons  or  rules 
governing  safe  railroad  operations. 

Acddenit  reporting  and  InvesUgatlon  prac- 
tices are  Inadequate.  Available  statistics  do 
not  relate  sufflcienUy  to  determination  of 
primary  and  oontrlbutory  causes. 

Reeeajch  Into  factors  affecting  railroad 
safety  U  Inadequate  because  it  has  been 
sporadic  and  not  coordinated. 

Present  Federal,  State  and  Industry  pro- 
Strnm*  to  reduce  hazards  at  raU  way-high  way 
grade  crossings  are  extremely  narrow  and  In- 
adequately funded 
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Regardless  of  the  difference  In  the  views 
of  the  porUes,  It  is  recognized  that  the  safety 
experleooe  of  the  American  raUroads  during 
the  past  few  years  is  at  a  point  where  some 
effective  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  the 
problem  imder  control.  It  Is  also  recognized 
that  the  pubUc  and  Congress  wlU  demand 
definite  aasuranoe  that  saferty  will  be  Im- 
proved. Scrtutlon  short  of  broad  Federal  reg- 
ulaOon  may  not  adequately  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Therefore,  even  though  further  regula- 
tion creates  some  problems  for  etiah  at  the 
paities,  the  Task  Force  agrees  that  legislation 
authtirliflng  broad  Federal  regulatory  powers 
should  be  enacted  with  certain  safeguards. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  a  psmianeut 
advisory  committee  be  estahdished,  by  law. 
refxesentlng  management,  labor,  and  State' 
regulatory  oommlsatons,  to  guide  and  asalat 
in  the  development  of  safety  standards  and 
other  related  mottera.  The  specific  reoom- 
mendatlcos  of  this  Task  Forx»  are: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
through  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
have  authority  to  promiUgate  reasonable  and 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  establlsiilng 
safety  standards  In  aU  areas  of  railroad 
safety,  through  such  notice,  hearing  and  re- 
view procedures  as  will  protect  the  rights  of 
all  Interested  parties. 

2.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  rail  safety  regwlattons,  there 
shoxild  be  established  a  National  Railroad 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  to  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  matters  relating  to  the  activities 
and  functions  of  the  Department  in  the  field 
of  railroad  safety.  The  Committee  would  be 
chaired  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tor with  the  remaining  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  to  repreeent  equaUy  the 
State  reg\ilatory  commissions,  railroad  man- 
agement and  labor.  The  Secretary  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  proposed  safety  stand- 
ards and  amendments  and  afford  It  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feaslblUty,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  each  such  proposal  prior  to 
adoption.  The  Committee  may  propose  safety 
standards  to  the  Secretary  for  his  consid- 
eration. 

3.  Existing  State  rail  safety  statutes  and 
regulations  remain  In  force  until  and  imless 
preempted  by  Federal  regulation.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  program  should  be  through  a 
Federal-State  partnership.  Including  state 
certification  similar  to  the  certification  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Federal  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

4.  The  Advisory  Committee  be  directed  to 
study  the  present  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads'  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives  In  certain  areas  of  the 
TransportaUon  of  Explosives  and  Other 
Dangerous  Articles  Act. 

5.  A  research  program  be  initiated  by  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  Into  railroad  safety 
technology,  which  should  be  funded  immedi- 
ately for  an  Initial  three  year  period,  over  and 
above  existing  research  programs. 

6.  Formal  employee  training  programs  be 
expanded  by  railroad  management,  with  the 
cooperation  of  labor  and  government  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  compliance  with  safe 
operating  practices  and  reducing  the  Impact 
of  human  error  in  the  accident  experience. 

7.  An  expanded,  concerted  program  of  grade 
crossing  safety  be  undertaken  utilizing  es- 
tablished Federal  and  State  agencies  and  ad- 
visory groups  to  set  uniform  procedures  and 
standards.  Early  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  development  of  Improved  crossing  pro- 
tection at  lower  cost  plus  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  driver  education  and  traffic  en- 
forcement. In  addition  to  more  extensive  use 
of  existing  Federal  ftmds  now  allocable  to 
present  highway  safety  programs,  there  must 
be  new  sources  of  funding  to  finance  an  ex- 
panded grade  crossing  program. 

8.    The   Federal   Railroad   Administration 
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should  revise,  m  consulUtion  with  railroad 
management,  labor,  and  sUte  reguUtory 
commissions,  its  rules  for  reporting  of  acci- 
dents. The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  data 
more  current,  more  uniform  and  to  Identify 
causes  more  accurately. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  con- 
sultation with  and  assistance  of  the  Task 
Force  and  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees  should  draft  proposed  legislation  to  Im- 
plement these  recommendations. 

R.  N.  Whitman.  Chairman,  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator. 

Charles  J.  Fain,  Subchalrman,  Commls- 
^fjf'i^"*'"^  ^*»"«'  Service  Commission 
Willis  F.  Ward,  Chairman,  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission;  and  John  P.  Vukasln 
Jr.,  Commissioner,  OaUfornla  Public  UtlUtles 
Commission. 

George  E.  Lelghty.  Subchalrman,  Chair- 
man, RaUway  Labor  Executives'  Association- 
Al  H.  Cheaser,  Vice  President,  National  Legis- 
lative RepresentaUve  United  Transportation 
Union:  Donald  S.  Seattle,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, RaUway  Labor  Executives'  Association- 
and  WlUlam  E.  Skutt.  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
snglneer  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En*l- 
nsera.  ^^ 

^Thomas  M.  OoodfeUow,  Subchalrman 
President,  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads; William  D.  Lamprecht,  Vice  Presi- 
dent—Systems  Operations,  Southern  Pacific 
Company;  James  R.  Thome.  Vice  President- 
Operating  Dept.,  Seaboard  Coast  Line  RaU- 
road;  and  C.  V.  Cowan,  Vice  President— Op- 
OTatlng  Group  Baltimore  &  Ohio/Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 


RHODESIAN   RECOQNTnON 
POSSIBLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  other  body 
recently  reported  a  resolution  to  allow 
our  Government  to  recognize  and  ex- 
change diplomats  with  foreign  govern- 
ments without  implying,  necessarily  ap- 
proval of  the  form.  Ideology,  or  policy  of 
that  government.  This  resolution  may 
be  good  news  to  Rhodesia.  It  may  be  the 
prelude  to  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodesiar— the  first  British  col- 
ony to  declare  independence  from  Britain 
since  the  United  States. 

The  annoimced  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion ia  to  permit  diplomatic  recognition 
and  exchange  with  Communist  China; 
but  the  American  people  would  never 
tolerate  our  Government's  recognition 
of  Red  China  while  continuing  to  dis- 
criminate against  Rhodesia. 

I  include  two  news  clippings: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  3, 1969] 
Bro  TO  Recognizk  Pekino  Advances 
A  resolution  that  could  aUow  the  United 
States  to  recognize  Communist  China  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee. 

Recognition  and  exchange  of  diplomats 
"does  not  imply  that  the  United  States  nec- 
essarily approves  of  the  form,  ideology,  or 
policy  of  that  government,"  says  the  resolu- 
tion Introduced  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston, 
D-Callf.,  and  Sen.  George  Aiken,  R-Vt. 

The  action  yesterday  clears  the  resolution 
for  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor.  No 
votes  were  cast  against  the  measure  In 
Committee. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poavt, 

Julys,  1969) 

17.8.  To  Kxxp  Consulate  in  Rhodesia 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

President  Nixon  has  rejected  a  State  De- 
partment recommendation  to  sever  the  last 
thread  of  official  TJS.  contact  with  white- 
ruled  Rhodesia. 

State,  which  two  weeks  ago  denounced 
Rhodesia's  June  20  constitutional  referen- 
dum as  a  "travesty,"  sought  to  follow  these 
words  with  action  by  closing  the  American 
consulate  general  In  Salisbury. 

The  move  was  to  have  come  within  a  day 
of  Britain's  announcement  that  Its  governor 
in  Salisbury  was  being  withdrawn,  thereby 
emphasizing  that  the  American  consulate's 
presence  depended  on  Rhodesia's  colonial 
status  and  did  not  imply  any  recognition  of 
the  white  minority  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith. 

The  British  governor.  Sir  Humphrey  Glbbe. 
left  Government  House  for  retirement  Sun- 
day. But  the  U.S.  consulate  remained  open, 
and  the  State  Department  said  yesterday 
that  no  decision  had  been  made  on  the  con- 
sulate's future. 

State  and  White  House  officials  would  not 
comment  beyond  that  statement.  But  It  was 
learned  that  the  closing  had  been  blocked  at 
least  for  now  by  the  President,  apparently 
at  the  urging  of  political  conservatives  and 
business  interests. 

The  Rhodeslan  Issue  Is  sensitive  ideolog- 
IcaUy  and  economically.  Southern  conserva- 
tives and  the  Republican  right  wing  have 
denounced  UJB.  policy  since  Smith's  iml- 
lateral  declaration  of  independence  in  1965, 
arguing  that  230,000  white  Rbodeaians 
should  be  free  to  rule  tbslr  voteless  black 
majority  of  4.5  million  without  foreign 
interference. 

American  observance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions boycott  on  Rhodeslan  trade  has  had 
special  Impact  on  U.S.  metals  producers.  Be- 
fore the  boycott,  Rhodesia  supplied  roug^y 
half  the  U.S.  market  for  chrome  ore.  Now 
the  chief  supplier  Is  Russia,  at  prices  50 
per  cent  above  pre-boycott  levels.  Two  U5. 
firms  are  barred  from  Importing  chorme  from 
their  own  Rhodeslan  mines. 

The  Salisbury  consulate  has  been  operat- 
ing at  leas  than  half  of  reguls/tlon  staff  since 
1965.  The  poet  of  consul  general  has  been 
left  vacant  since  the  Smith  government  de- 
clared its  Independence,  and  the  consulate 
staff  has  been  cut  from  21  to  8.  All  trade  pro- 
motion activities  stopped  after  the  Smith 
decree,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
cloeed. 


A  LANDMARK  DECISION  FOR 
GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8, 1969 

Mr.  FRAZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  of 
political  torture  in  Greece  continues  to 
moimt  up.  James  Becket  in  the  July  7 
issue  of  the  Nation  magazine  writes: 

The    question   for   the    commission — ^the 


European  Human  Rights  Commission — ^Is  no 
longer  whether  torture  exists  or  not — nor, 
one  would  suppose,  whether  there  are  to  be 
hangings  in  Constitution  Square — but 
whether  tort\ire  appears  In  "Isolated  cases" 
or  is  an  "administrative  practice." 

A  commission  decision,  Becket  writes, 
is  expected  in  November.  He  claims  that 
the  "essentially  Juridical  decision  has 
taken  on  increasing  political  signifi- 
cance," noting  that  an  unfavorable  com- 
mission report  probably  would  lead  to 
Greece's  expulsion  from  the  Council  of 
Europe.  The  c<Hnmlssion's  decision,  he 
writes,  will  be  "a  landmark  for  interna- 
tional law." 

The  full  article  follows: 

QsEECE :  The  Rack  and  the  Boub 
Geneva. — ^Two  weeks  ago  Prime  Minister 
Papadopouloe  of  Greece  announced  that  he 
would  himself  hang  in  Constitution  Square 
any  official  who  had  tortured  a  Greek  citizen. 
This  declturatlon  was  provoked  by  an  article 
in  Look  magazine,  "Greece:  Government  by 
Tortan."  Though  reports  of  torture  have 
been  in  the  European  press  for  two  years, 
an  article  In  a  mass  circulation  American 
magazine  hit  the  Jimta  where  it  hurts.  The 
usual  categorical  denial  was  given,  and  the 
"falsehoods"  were  attributed  to  "Com- 
mimlsts"  and  "mentally  deranged  persons." 
Perhaps  the  colonels  were  Justified  In  their 
a;  noyance,  since  It  is  undeniable  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  colonels  get  on  with 
the  business  of  "national  regeneration"  with 
hardly  a  murmur  of  protest  from  abroad.  But 
Greece  lo  a  special  case,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons It  Is  a  special  case  is  that  Greece  Is  a 
signatory  to  the  European  Convention  of 
Hiunan  Rights. 

In  mid-June  In  Strasbourg  the  European 
Human  Rights  Commission  heard  seven  more 
witnesses  on  Article  Three  ("No  one  shall  be 
subjected  to  torture  or  to  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  pimlshment") .  After 
the  sessions  of  last  November  and  December, 
which  were  dramatized  by  James  Bandop- 
oulos  scenes  of  escaping  Junta  witnesses 
(see  The  NaUon,  January  6) ,  the  commission 
held  hearings  In  Greece  In  February.  Exercis- 
ing its  power  under  the  convention  to  carry 
out  an  InvestigaUon  on  the  spot,  it  examined 
fifty-one  witnesses.  But  the  commission  was 
refused  access  to  certain  wltneeses,  notably 
the  would-be  assassin  of  Papadopoulos, 
Aleoos  Panagoulls,  who  only  recentiy  escaped 
and  was  recaptured.  (The  Human  Rights 
Commission  is  hardly  pleased  with  Papadop- 
oulos' offer  to  Look  to  come  and  ttirIta  a  free 
and  "serious  Investigation"  In  Greece,  when 
this  was  denied  the  commission  which  enjoys 
the  right  under  an  International  convention. ) 
The  seven  new  witnesses,  heard  on  June  15 
and  16,  had  escaped  from  Greece  with  the 
help  of  resistance  organizations  Two  wit- 
nesses called  from  Greece  were  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country.  One  of  them 
the  rightwlng  lawyer  George  Mangakis,  who 
has  defended  many  poUttcal  cases  before  the 
courts-martial,  had  his  passport  confiscated 
at  the  airport.  (Thus,  for  good  measure,  vio- 
lating the  convention  article  on  freedom  to 
travel.) 

The  June  session,  unlike  previous  ones 
was  calm.  The  witnesses  had  the  same  story 
of  torture  to  teU:  bastinado,  mock  execu- 


tion, electro-shock,  sexual  abuse,  etc.  (One 
new  interpreter  coUapsed  after  an  hour  and 
was  r^laced  by  a  veteran.)  One  reason  for 
the  calm  was  the  absence  of  both  prmclpals, 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  Junta  Greeks,  at 
the  In  camera  sessions,  and  this  time  no 
Junu  thugs  were  patroUlng  the  premises. 
This  meant  also  that  the  Junto's  chief  man 
on  the  case,  and  Its  most  ardent  defender  on 
the  diplomatic  scene,  BaaU  Vitsaksls,  was 
absent.  Mr.  Vlteaksls  has  been  rewarded  with 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  Washington, 
though  he  Is  waiting  for  the  United  Stotes 
to  send  its  ambassador  to  Greece.  There 
is  now  the  chance  that  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  replace  Foreign  Minister  Piplnel- 
11s,  who  is  not  weU. 

The  question  for  the  commission  Is  no 
longer  whether  torture  exists  or  not  (nor, 
one  would  suppose,  whether  there  are  to  be 
hangings  In  Constitution  Square)  but 
whether  torture  appears  in  "isolated  cases" 
or  is  an  "administrative  practice."  A  de- 
cision Is  expected  from  the  commission  at  the 
end  of  November.  It  will  be  a  landmark  for 
international  law.  The  case  Is  rare  In  Inter- 
national Jurisprudence  In  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  did  not  bring  the  action 
for  commercial  reasons  but  for  reasons  of 
principle.  As  the  chief  agent,  Norway's  Jens 
Evensen  says:  "We  fought  a  war  so  these 
things  would  not  happen  again.  We  are 
bringing  this  case  not  Just  for  the  Greeks 
but  for  the  Italians,  for  aU  Europeans." 

Tills  essentlaUy  Juridical  decision  has 
taken  on  increasing  political  significance. 
The  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  managed  to  avoid  expelling  Greece 
from  the  CoimcU  with  the  excuse  that  It 
would  be  more  proper  to  wait  for  the  decision 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  This 
means  that  If  the  commission  were  to  find 
that  there  had  been  torture,  the  expulsion 
would  be  almost  automatic.  The  Junta's 
policy,  as  devised  by  Mr.  Vitsaksls,  has  been 
to  obstruct,  but  he  Is  running  out  of  delay- 
ing tactics.  Expulsion  would  have  serious 
consequences  for  the  colonels,  who  fear  the 
operation  of  a  "dcwnlno  theory"  on  other, 
more  vital  European  organizations. 

Meanwhile,  mass  arrests  and  tortiire  con- 
tinue. A  recent  wave  of  bombings  has  been 
aimed  at  American  targets:  The  PX,  Litton 
Industries,  American  Express,  the  Hilton, 
USIA,  etc.,  as  well  as  around  recent  NATO 
exercises  in  the  north  of  Greece.  This  ex- 
presses the  beUef  of  every  Greek  that  the 
United  States  Is  responsible  for  the  current 
situation,  and  that  only  a  change  of  Ameri- 
can policy  win  change  the  situation.  Some 
observere  believe  that  the  United  Stotes.  the 
major  supporter  of  the  Junto,  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  disenchanted.  Greece's  Min- 
ister of  Economics  was  officially  Invited  to 
France  recently  by  the  Minister  of  Defense 
and  declared  he  wanted  to  give  Prance  Im- 
portant contracto.  France,  South  Africa's 
leading  arms  supplier,  represento  the  only 
area  for  maneuver  for  Fascist  Greece  In 
the  event  of  American  pressures.  The  Junta's 
anti-communism  and  strategic  Importance 
to  the  West  exclude  an  Eastern  or  Nasser-Uke 
path. 

In  the  face  of  a  probably  unfavorable  re- 
port by  the  cotninlsslon  on  torture,  of  In- 
creased bombings  and  resistance,  and  of 
European  dissatisfaction,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  have  to  make  some  decisions  It 
has  so  far  avoided. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TTcdnc^day,  July  9,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  f rouble.— Psalm  46:  1. 

Almighty  God  and  Father  of  all  man- 
Itind.  whose  love  is  the  light  of  life  and 


whose  law  is  the  litany  of  liberty,  grant 
us  wisdom  to  use  in  right  ways  the  free- 
dom which  is  our  heritage  by  keeping 
ourselves  dedicated  to  Thee  and  devoted 
to  our  country. 

Give  us  the  faith  to  go  out  into  this 
day  with  courage  not  always  knowing 


where  we  are  going  but  with  the  assur- 
ance that  Thou  art  with  us,  Thy  hand 
is  sustaining  us  and  Thy  spirit  support- 
ing us  all  the  way. 

Strengthen  Thou  the  men  and  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces  throughout  the 
world  who  are  risking  their  lives  on  our 
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behalf  and  seeking  to  keep  freedom  alive 
an  this  planet.  By  "njy  grace  may  they  be 
temperate  in  all  mings  and  may  their 
homes  be  kept  steadfast  in  loyalty  dur- 
ing these  days  of  separation. 

Bless  those  of  our  number  into  whose 
homes  sorrow  has  come.  Comfort  them 
with  Thy  presence  and  give  them 
strength  as  they  live  through  these  days. 

In  life  and  death,  may  they  and  we 
realize  that  Thou  art  our  refuge  and 
strength  and  underneath  are  Thine  ever- 
lasting arms. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  H. 
MILLIKEN 

(Mr.  Williams  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnutfenio  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
aiid  iiicTude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. July  4.  1969.  Mr.  William  H.  Milli- 
ken.  Jr.,  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  71.  His  funeral 
is  today.  Mr.  Milliken,  who  is  known  to 
his  thousands  of  friends  as  Bill,  served 
in  this  House  for  6  years  during  the  86th, 
87th,  and  88th  Congresses. 

It  was  my  very  real  pleasure  to  have 
been  a  very  close  friend  of  Bill  Milllken's 
for  the  last  23  years  of  his  life.  As  his 
friend,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
his  outstanding  work  in  private  business 
and  in  public  service. 

Bill  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
moved  to  Sharon  Hill,  Delaware  County, 
Pa.,  in  1906  and  Sharon  Hill  was  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Bill  Milliken  attended  the  Sharon  Hill 
public  schools  and  the  Drexel  Listitute 
of  Technology  in  Philadelphia.  In  pri- 
vate business  he  worked  as  a  construc- 
tion foremsm  and  as  a  sales  executive  for 
the  Whitehall  Cement  Maniifacturing 
Co. 

His  record  of  public  service  is  most  dis- 
tinguished. He  served  as  burgess  of 
Sharon  Hill  Borough  for  10  years  and  he 
served  as  the  Delaware  Coimty  clerk  of 
courts  for  8  years.  He  also  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  many  enlightened,  progressive 
pieces  of  legislation  bear  his  name. 

During  his  service  in  the  UJS.  Congress, 
he  served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Bill  Milliken  did  not  serf:  re- 
election to  the  89th  Congress  due  to  rea- 
sons of  hecdth. 

Bill  Milliken  was  a  32d-degree  Mason, 
a  Ufe  member  of  the  Sharon  Hill  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company,  and  a  devout  Presby- 
terian. He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Nan  Hitchler,  a  brother,  Harold, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Kathryn  T.  M.  Kil- 
patrick. 

To  the  thousands  of  people  who  knew 
him.  Bill  Milliken  was  a  man  of  deep  un- 
derstanding who  was  always  ready  to  be 
helpful.  His  advice  and  counsel  were 
sought  by  many.  During  hds  adult  years 
Bill  MiUiken  was  always  an  outstanding 
leader  of  his  pcuty. 


Bill  Milliken  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
ooimtless  people. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  hai^y  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Qerald  R.  Ford),  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  All  of  us  were 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  Bill  Milliken. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  with 
him  in  the  House,  and  particularly  to 
have  served  with  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
was  a  fine  legislator.  He  had  an  outstand- 
ing overall  record  of  public  service.  He 
was  a  real  gentleman  at  all  times  and  a 
great  asset  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  exte.id  to  his  family  my  deepest 
condolences. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albeht),  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  friend,  the  Honorable  BlU  Milli- 
ken. Mr.  Milliken  was  a  very  construc- 
tive and  able  Member  of  this  body.  He 
was  a  fine  American  and  an  outstand- 
ing pubUc  servant.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
not  only  by  his  family  and  loved  ones,  but 
by  his  country  and  his  fellow  men  as 
well. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  5ield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  our  late  distin- 
guished colleague  with  whom  many  of 
us  had  the  honor  to  be  Eissociated  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  served 
on  several  important  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  he 
made  his  contributions. 

He  was  a  very  congenial  man.  He  was 
understanding.  He  was  cooperative  in  the 
processing  of  the  important  work  of  the 
committee. 

May  the  Lord  bless  his  memory.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  and  myself,  I 
extend  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I,  too,  wish  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  Bill  Milli- 
ken. I  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  him.  He  was  on  my  subcom- 
mittee. I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
many  Coast  Guard  bases  all  over  the 
country  with  Bill.  I  got  to  know  him,  and 
I  respected  him.  He  was  a  true  and  loyal 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  certainly  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

I  know  on  those  trips  we  took  through- 
out the  country  looking  at  Coast  Guard 
stations  he  would  always  tell  me  about 
his  district.  He  had  a  deep  love  and  af- 
fection for  the  people  from  his  congres- 
sional district.  He  was  truly  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  a  great  American.  He 
certainly  will  be  truly  missed  by  all  his 
friends. 


I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest  ssrm- 
pathy  to  his  family  and  to  his  many 
friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  knew  Bill  Mil- 
liken as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether. Bill  was  always  a  conscientious 
and  able  public  servant,  and  one  who 
was  dedicated  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  country. 

I  can  also  say,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  that  he  frequently 
mentioned  the  people  of  his  district  and 
his  deep  love  for  them  and  for  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania  which  he  represented. 
He  will  be  missed. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  sending  my 
own  expressions  of  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
lly  upon  this  great  loss. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT  ON  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS,  1970, 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  THURSDAY 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  Thursday,  July  10, 
to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970.       

Mr.  REIFEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wsushington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS,  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  while 
the  House  is  in  session.  I  might  say  that 
this  has  been  cleared  by  all  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CHALLENGE 


(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
about  to  read  something  which  I  have 
written  concerning  our  warped  schedule 
of  priorities  at  a  time  of  despair  in  our 
cities.  I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  that 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  our  astronauts  and  that 
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I  deeply  hope  and  pray  for  the  success 
of  their  moon  voyage  and  for  their  safe 
return: 

Thx  Challenob 

There  ia  more  challenge  in  each  aquare  block 

of  city  Blum 
Than  aU  the  galaxy. 
Between  brother  and  brother,  more  awful 

dUtance 
Than  the  long  boulevard  of  lonely  space. 

It  will  be  written  that  in   1969,  prlmatlve 

man   canned  himself  and  catapulted 

through  the  void. 
While  hunger,  hate  and  sickness  stalked  his 

earth. 
Choosing  not  to  try  for  heaven.  Just  the 

moon. 

The  old  gnarled  black  man,  sitting  In  the 
steamy  summer  of  Seventh  Street 
amidst  the  broken  glass. 

Is  wiser  than  the  scientists  at  Houston. 

He  knows  what  vistas  cry  to  be  explored. 


FISHERIES   MEETING   WITH   ECUA- 
DOR AND  PERU  IS  WELCOME  NEWS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecua- 
dor with  U.S.  officials,  according  to  the 
Peruvian  Foreign  Ministry,  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  starting 
July  30  to  try  and  settle  longstanding 
differences  which  have  resulted  in  the 
seizures  of  American  tuna  vessels  off  the 
west  coast  of  South  America. 

This  Is  welcome  news  to  those  of  us 
on  the  House  Fisheries  Subcommittee. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  distressed  at  the  deterioration 
In  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  Latin  American  neighbors.  But,  as 
I  have  said  before,  if  the  fishery  dispute 
can  be  resolved,  then  other  causes  of 
friction  can  be  settled. 

The  resumption  of  XJS.  arms  credit 
sales,  announced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, indicates  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  abandon  sanctions,  and  In 
this  same  spirit,  the  hearings  on  my  bill, 
HJl.  10607,  to  ban  fish  imports  from  na- 
tions seizing  our  fishing  vessels,  at  my 
request,  are  being  called  off  during  the 
four-nation  talks. 

If  an  agreement  is  reached,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be, 
obviously  there  will  be  no  action  on  this 
legislation. 


URGING    EXTENSION    OF    VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  will  serve  as  our  legal 
and  moral  commitment — ^necessary  and 
unimpeachable — to  the  cause  of  equal 
rights. 

This  is  simply  too  Important  to  delay. 
The  right  to  vote  is,  perhaps,  tiie  most 
basic  civil  right  of  all. 

Even  sadder  than  the  fact  that  many 
citizens  do  not  choose  to  use  the  power 
of  the  ballot  box  is  the  fact  that  some 


citizens  are  prevented  effectively  from 
doing  so. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  par- 
ticularly section  4,  went  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  these  injustices  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  expire. 

In  testimony  last  May  15  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  cited 
reasons  for  my  cosponsorlng  of  this  biU. 
I  said: 

We  cannot  In  good  conscience  discontinue 
so  vital  a  program  which  we  have  only  half 
completed. 

Now,  I  submit  we  cannot  equivocate 
on  the  need  for  a  5-year  extension. 

My  dlstingxiished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
the  Honorable  Wiluam  McCulloch,  has 
stated — eloquently  and  logically — the 
case  for  passing  the  extension.  His 
leadership  in  voting  rights  legislation 
has  been  monumental. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  extension  of  the  act  of  1965 
provisions  while  studying  the  adminis- 
tration proposals.  I  am  sure  the  admin- 
istration proposals  contain  many  excel- 
lent points  and  I  agree  with  the  idea  of 
imiform,  nationwide  appUcatlon.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  want  to  weaken 
or  delay  any  act  that  has  seen  the  reg- 
istration of  800,000  new  voters. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  COLONIAL 
COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  today's  world  there  is  only 
one  block  of  nations  living  imder  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of  a 
colonialist  power. 

The  colonialist  power  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  nations  under  partial  domi- 
nation of  the  U.SJ3JI.  are  those  such  as 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  which  are  Independent 
in  name  only. 

Nations  under  the  complete  domina- 
tion of  Moscow  are  those  such  as  Ar- 
menia, Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Turkistan,  which  at  various 
times  from  1920  to  1940  were  forcefully 
made  a  part  of  the  U.SJS Jl. 

Next  week  the  non-Communist  world 
will  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  as  a 
recognition  of  the  status  of  these  people 
under  Moscow's  rule. 

None  of  us  need  be  reminded  of  the 
Soviet  Army's  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968  or  that  of  Hungary  in  1956,  in- 
stigated by  Moscrow's  fears  that  some  ex- 
tent of  deviation  from  the  Kremlin's  In- 
fluence was  coming  to  the  surface  In 
those  countries. 

But  more  of  us  do  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Tartars,  the  Ukrainians,  the 
Latvians,  and  others  within  what  is 
known  as  the  U.SJ3JI.,  present  an  even 
more  tragic  scene  of  siibjugatlon. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  issue  a  decla- 
ration of  support  for  these  captive  peo- 
ples on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week,  July  13  to  19. 

I  believe  It  will  be  fitting  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  feel  a  sense  of  tragedy  when- 
ever human  rights  are  violated,  to  join 


in  this  recognition  of  people  who  have 
been  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Oovemment. 


BIO  BANKS  REPORT  RECORD 
PROFITS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact 
of  an  8^  percent  prime  lending  rate  has 
only  begtm  to  press  on  the  home  buyer 
and  the  consumer-borrower.  Even  before 
last  month's  bite  has  been  fully  digested, 
the  banks  are  already  talking  about  grab- 
bing some  more. 

This  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  banks 
were  hurting  profitwise  and  turned  to 
higher  interest  rates  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. Instead,  the  banks  are  laughing  aH 
the  way  to  the  bank  with  record  profits 
dollarwise,  percentagewise,  and  every- 
wise.  That  small  outfit  known  as  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  tt  Co.,  Inc.,  showed  an  11-per- 
cent increase  in  profits  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  alone.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Kennedy's  former  bank. 
Continental  Illinois,  had  a  first  half  net 
profit  of  $29  million,  up  almost  $3  million  - 
from  last  year  for  a  10.7-percent  in- 
crease. Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp. 
had  a  whopping  21 -percent  increase 
in  profits  the  first  half  of  this  year  over 
the  first  half  of  last  year. 

The  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  re- 
ported that  the  bankers  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  profit  showings  but  a 
bit  apprehensive  that  the  reports  could 
provide  fuel  for  controversy  in  Congress. 
I  can  only  hope  that  there  are  grounds 
for  the  apprehensiveness.  At  this  point, 
the  banks  seem  to  have  little  to  worry 
about — aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
might  wreck  the  whole  economy  in  their 
avarice. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  only  to  twivise  the  House  that  we 
^nll  add  to  the  program  for  tomorrow 
House  Resolution  472,  creating  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Restaurant. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  101] 

Anderson,  m.  Bow  Cutmlngham 

Andrews,  Button  Davis,  Oa. 

N.  Dak.  CahUl  Derwlnokl     " 

AsplnaU  Carey  Dlggs 

BeU.  CaUf .  CeUer  Edwards,  Ca21f . 

Berry  Clark  Fraser 

Hoggs  Collier  Prellnghuysen 

Boiling  Corman  OaUagber 
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Oarmata 

May 

Roaecttaal 

Or*y 

Michel 

Rojrbal 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morton 

St  Germain 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Hanna 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Slsk 

Horton 

O'Neill.  Maas. 

Wllaon. 

Klrwan 

Ottlrger 

Charles  H 

Landgrebe 

Paasman 

Wolff 

Mallllartl 

PoweU 

Mann 

QuUlen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


IifESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

* 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  3889.  An  act  to  cede  to  tbe  State  of 
Montana  conc\irrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
j7rlali\K.the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Port  ^strlBon,  Mont. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1847.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Tile  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  546.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Ball  Agency  Act  (80  Stat.  327). 

S.  1072  An  act  to  auth<x1ze  funds  to  carry 
out  tha  ptirposea  of  tbe  Appalachian  Ba- 
gloaal  Developmwit  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
and  tttles  I,  m.  IV,  and  V  of  the  PubUo 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
19flS,  as  amended. 

S.  1458.  An  act  to  pndilblt  the  buslneas  of 
debt  adjusting  in  tb«  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  inddttnt  to  the  lawful  jtracUce 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  in  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  or  assodatlan. 

S.  1583.  An  act  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Post  Office 
Department,  including  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fit- 
ness. 

S.  1685.  An  act  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster. 

S.  2185.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
tbe  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 


1966  (79  Stat.  663)  and  PubUo  Law  8»-774 
(80  Stet.  1324) . 

8.2276.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  tbe 
autbortzatlon  for  research  rtiatlng  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  under  the  provlaiaos  of  tbe 
Clean  Air  Act. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  11400, 
SECOND  SUPPLEliOatTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION. 1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  confermce  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
11400)  making  supplemental  aivn^tl- 
atlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  -  request  of  the  gentleman  f  nm 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  propose  to  take  ample  time  to 
explain  what  happened  In  this  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  what  I  thought  we  would  do  is 
briefly  summarize  the  conference  report 
Itself,  and  then  after  the  report  is 
adopted,  take  some  time  to  discuss  the 
overall  Government  expenditure  limita- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  amendments  in 
technical  disagreement  and  thus  not  in 
the  report  itself. 

The  other  matters  in  the  conference 
agreement  I  believe  are  not  very  con- 
troversial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  may  be 
assured  we  will  undertake  to  explain  the 
conference  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  neglect  the  money  figures  in  the  bill; 
that  he  will  give  us  an  adequate  explana- 
tion as  to  how  these  figures  differ  from 
the  bill  as  originally  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  8, 
1969.) 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentl«nan  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

SmCKART  or  THK  COmSBXMCB  Bnx 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  items 
In  this  conference  report  are  not  espe- 
cially controversial.  We  had  no  difHculty 
In  resolving  the  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  with  the  exception  of  amend- 
ment No.  90  which  relates  to  an  overall 
limitation  on  Government  spending.  It 
required  much  discussion  in  conference 
before  we  finally  agreed  on  a  compromise. 
We  met  on  several  different  days.  That 
matter  will  come  up  imder  a  special  mo- 
tion dealing  with  that  amendment. 

I  should  mention  that  while  the  bill  is 
a  supplemental  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  which  has  already  expired,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  in  late  June  we  enacted  a 
special  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 782,  which  authorized  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
to  make  payments  to  the  employees  of 
the  Government  and  to  retired  people 
in  anticipation  of  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  making  the  appropriations  for 
Increased  pay  costs.  So  that  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  pay  cost  appropriations  have 
in  effect  already  been  made  for  fiscal 
1969. 

In  a  number  of  other  instances,  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  extends  the  availability 
of  the  funds  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  given  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  bill  Is  $461 
million  plus  below  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  reduction  in  the  budget  re- 
quests of  almost  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  conference  bill  is  about  $569  mil- 
lion above  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
Much  of  that  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional budget  estimates — totaling  $450 
million  to  be  exact — ^were  sent  to  the 
other  body  and  not  originally  considered 
by  the  House  because  they  were  not  ready 
for  presentation  to  us  by  the  President 
when  we  acted  on  the  bill-in  the  House. 

The  conference  bill  is  below  the  Senate 
total  by  $107  million. 

In  the  conference  bill,  there  is  about 
$1.4  billion  for  pay  increases.  There  is  ap- 
proximately $1,272  billion  included  for 
Southeast  Asia — for  the  war  effort.  And 
then  there  are  various  items  distributed 
over  many  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Government 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  include  a  com- 
parative tabulation  summarizing  the  fig- 
ures by  titles  of  the  blU,  The  conference 
report,  of  course,  explains  each  item  of 
difference  in  the  92  Senate  amendments. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 
Stand  tupplemental  approprtatiim  601, 1888  (HJt.  IHOO) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 

t^^   Departn^torsctlvlt;  ' c^gft^         House  blU         Senate  bUl        """"t^n  cs^g         House  bill  Senate^ 

TITLE  I       I 
Military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia: 

S frawftf"'  '°"'^""°"^  *"*''*""^ M.49«,m000    $1,234,0001000  $1,272.0001000  $1, 273; 00^ W    -$2a«,«00i000  +$38.000t000 

(8,810,000) (-i8,9ld,m) 

TITLE  IT  == 

I    Agrlenltnre;  New  budget  (obUgatlooal)  authority 13.118.000           9,118.000  13,118.000         18,118,000 +4.000,000 

n   Ddnse:  = 

Newbutot  (obllgational)  Mthority 2«>,  682,000         22«;0fia000  227.Ma000  227,00^000       -2:^882.000  +950.000  -9M,000 

^^^ (g,377,000)  (4,000,000)      (+i,000,00a)  (+1(00,000)  (-6,^,000) 
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Department  or  activity 

Budget 
estimste 

House  biU 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

Chap- 
ter No. 

Budget 

House  bill 

Senate  bin 

Ill 

Title  11— Continued 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  funds:  New  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority  

DUtrUt  0!  Columbta  fundi:  N-ne  budget  (obUf- 
tional)  auikoritv 

$29,736,000 
(U,607,aXD 

$10^365,000 
(86,863,000) 

$29,101,000 
(U,088,O0O) 

$10,365,000 
(86,363,000) 

-$19,371,000  . 
(-18,U*,00a) . 

-$18,736,000 

(—18,736.000) 

Forelfm  operations: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

IV 

162,853,000 
(38,m) 

2,700,000 
(36.000) 

160,000,000 
(8.736.000) 

160,00a000 
(8,796,000) 

-2.853.000 
(+8,697.000) 

+157,300,000  . 
(+t,700.000) . 

Bv  traiufn. 

Independent  offices— Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: 
New  budget  (obUgatiooal)  authority: 

1988 

19fl9 

Total ' 

New  annual  eontraet  ttuUutrizationi,  increase  in 

limUation* 

Rdttttt  of  PuUie  Law  90-98i  raenet 

Interior- 
New  budget  (obiieational)  authority 

V 

7,168,000 
494.502.000 

7,168,000 
306,062,000 

7,168,000 
498,116,000 

7,168,000  . 
486,660,000 

-7,952,000 

+I$a488,000 

-1,566,000 

501,670,000 

(104,600,000) 
(16,846.000) 

313,230,000 

(88,600.000) 
(16,848.000) 

495,284.000 

(108,600.000) 
(IS.  848,000) 

493,718,000 

(98,600.000) 
(16,848.000). 

-7,952,000 
(-18,000,000) 

+18a488.000 
(+10.000.000) 

-1,588,000 
(-10.000,000) 

VI 

65,136.000 

(8.838,000) 

(1,888,000) 

(18,000,000) 

54,227,000 

(8,886.000) 

(1,618.000) 

(19,000.000) 

64,225,000 

(8,886,000) 

(1,688,000) 

(19,000,000) 

64,225,000 
(8,888.000). 
(1.688,000). 
(19.000,000). 

-911,000 

+9,998,000  . 

Rdeaie  of  Pubtte  Law  90-984  rtterve* 

Bftrantfer 

Liguidatlon  eatk 

= 
Lalwr— Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority    .  ,  .  .    .. 

vn 

nS,  707. 000 
(898.000) 
(18,600,000). 
(9,348,000) 

n3, 707, 000 
(898,000) 

717,826,000 

(888,000) 

(81.890,000) 

(9,846.000) 

713,968.000 

(898,000). 
(81,800.000) 
(9.3*8.000). 

+269,000 

+289,000 

-3,960,000 

Rdaut  of  Public  Law  90-884  Tturvtt 

(Limitation  on  taiariet  and  ezpenut—trutt  fundt) . . 

(+*,700,00tr) 

(+81,800,000). 

(9,348,000) 

Legislative  branch: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1968 

1969                                                     

VIII 

laa^soo . 

126,900 
60,000 

126,900  . 
60,000 

+128,900  . 

+3aooo . 

30,000 

-Ma  000 

= 
Public  worlcs                 .  .    

IX 

70,000,000  . 

70,000.000 

7a  000, 000  . 

+7aooaooo . 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary: 
New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1988 

1969 

Total 

ReUate  of  Public  Lav  90-364  Tt*tnt» 

Limitation  infrttait! 

X 

86a  000 
17,606,350 

10.000 
15, 013,  500 

860,000 
15,799,500 

86a 000  ■ 
15,799,500 

+86a000  . 
+786,000  . 

+I,80a850 

18,466,350 
(1,701,000) 

(1*7,000). 

(810,000) 

15,023.500 
(1.701.OOO) 

16,659.500 

(1,701,000) 

(H7.000) 

(880.000) 

16,659,500 
(1,701,000).. 

(1*7,000). 

(880,000). 

-1, 804850 

+1,636,000  . 

(+1*7,000). 

(880,000) 

Transportation: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

ReUate  of  Public  Law  80-864  rtHtvei , 

Treasury-Post  Office: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

ReUate  of  Public  Law  80-364  reitntt 

rinlmf  ftnil  jndgn^ent^ 

XI 

7,232,000 
(88,000) 

2,296,000 
(88.000) 

4,298,000 
(88.000) 

2,298,000 
(88,000). 

-4,984,000  . 

-2,000,000 

xn 

2,765,000 
(334,000) 

2,285.000 
(334.000) 

2,695,000 
(334,000) 

2.695,000 
(334,000). 

-80,000 

+4iaooo . 

xin 

18,188,688 

16,880,812 

18,188,688 

18,188,688  . 

+1,307.876  . 

Total,  title  II: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1968 

1969 

Total 

New  annual  eontraet  autKotizatbmt,  increase 
inHmitation* 

8,154,900 
1,844,516,038 

7,178,000 
1,358,736,312 

8,164,900 
1,811,377,188 

8.154.900  . 
1.784,2(e,188 

+976,900  . 
+425,528,876 

-$60,250,850 

-$27,112,000 

1,852,670,938 

(104,600,000) 
(80,489,000) 
(18,647,000). 
(11,838,000) 
(18,000,000) 

1,365,914,312 

(88.600.000) 
(80,489,000) 

1,819,632,088 

(108.800.000) 
(80,489,000) 
(81,3*7,000) 
(83,306,000) 
(18,000,000) 

1,792,420,088 

(98,600,000) 

(80,489.000). 

(81,847,000) 

(17,988,000) 

(18,000.000). 

-60,250,860 
(-18.000.000) 

-1-428,805,776 
(+10,000,000) 

-27,112,000 
(-10,000,000) 

ReUate  of  Public  Law  80-364  retenet 

Limitation  inereatet 

(+*.700.000) 
(+e,  697,000) 

(+81.3*7.000). 
(+6,700.000) 

Bytrantfer 

Liquidation  eaik 

(11,889,000) 
(19,000,000) 

(—6,377,000) 

= 
Ijteteated  pay  coiti  (induded  aboit): 

Budget  authoritt  

(186,378,400) 

(18,589,000) 

(1,388,000) 

(118,436,400) 

(18.688.000) 

(1,383,000) 

(184,846.400) 
(18.689.000) 
!  (3,983,000) 

"(%:Z,'^l 

(8,683,000) 

(-10,838,000) 

(+8.011,000) 

(-400,000) 

ReUate  of  retertet 

Bg  trantfer 

(+1,897,000) 

(+1,900,000) 

(-1.900,000) 

TMoJ. ' 

TITLE  III                                  1 

Incrbased  Pat  Coots 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

ReUate  of  Public  Ijuu  90-361  retenet 

(166,863,400) 

(196,407,400) 

{147.418. 400) 

(146.718.400) 

(-9,636.000) 

(+9,311,000) 

(1,700,000) 

1,464,734.396 
(69.610,000) 
(86.873,000) 

(84,883,000) 
(830,000) 

1,183,298.454 
(08,877,000) 
(81,678,000) 

(88,883,000) 
(830,000) 

1,388,137.558 
(59.741.000) 
(87,916.000) 

(88.883.000) 
(630.000) 

1,287.937,556 
(69,741.000) 
(8*.  316. 000) 

(H,  883,000) 
(630,000). 

-178.796,840 
(+8SI.000) 
(-1,667,000) 

(-8,000,000). 

+104.639,102 
(-t.6i6.000). 
(+8,6i0,000) 

-8o,aoaooo 

Bg  trantfer 

(-9,600,000) 

LhiMationt  on  adminiifratise  and  nonadminittrttim  **• 
pentei 

TITLE  V 

Oenxral  Pbotisions 

Inereatet  <n  limitatioTU  and  tranifert  from  trutt  fundt  for 
pertonal  tervicet  purtuant  to  itc.  60t  ofbiU  (H.  Doe. 
91-tO) 

oxv- 
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Cb»i>- 
t«r  No.    Department  or  activity 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Badget 
estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Budget 
estimate 


House  bUl 


Senate  bill 


RECAPITULATION 

Orand  total,  titles  I,  II,  ni,  and  V: 
New  budget  (obllgatlooal)  aatbority: 

1M8 J8,  IM,  900 

1MB 4,808^  180,434 


Total 4,814,306,334 

ivirw  annual  eontratt  autkorliMinUi  fnertaii  in 

OmUatUmi {104,600,000) 

StUoM  of  Public  Law  90-984  Tt$*net (79,990,000) 

Butramfer (97,106.000) 

JJtuidation  eaik _       (19,000,000) 

UimitatUnu  on  adrntnittratirt  and  nonaiminiitTattM 

expenta (40,810,000) 

Inereattt  in  llmUation*  and  tramferi  from  trutl 

fundi  or  pertonal  tervicu  punuant  (o  uc.  601  of 

bOl „ (830,000) 

Inereaui  pay  eotU  (indniii  aimt): 


$7,178,000  ^164,800  W,164,900 +$976,900 

3,776,034.766      4,481.614,744     4,844.202.744        -481,947,890      +568,1^,978      -i67,'3i2,'o66 

3.783,212.768      4,450.689,644    4.362,857,844      -461,947,690      +669,144,878      -107,312,000 


(89,600,000) 
(89,768,000) 
(99,906,000) 
(19,000,000) 

(tt.tta.ooo) 

(830,000) 


(109.600,000) 
(80.930,000) 

(190,139,000) 
(19,000,000) 

(43,670,000) 
(830,000) 


i'Sf'SS^'lSS)   l-'*.ooo,ooo)   (+10.000,000)  (-10,000,000) 

(80.930,000)  (+931,000)       (~9.6S8.000)... ...... 

'(^"So'oaol      (+«.'^.*»)      (+9.340.000)     (-17.887.000) 


(43.670,000) 
(830,000). 


(+9. 700. 000)     (+99. 347.  OOO) . 


|^"oJ«;.;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  <''^;^':^^  ''•^:'^:^^  '''^l:^^]  ^'1^':^;^  ^"T+iW?  '"i^i^-'^]  ^-*''««-'«'> 

iHTOtitit  a^entu (94,993,000)        (99,993,000)        (99,993,000)        (99,993,000)      (-9.000.000) 

Irurea»e*inltmitatioiuandtraruftrtfromtruit  >      *       v      .      ,      / 

furuU  for  pertonal  ttrtiea  purtuant  to  tte. 

609ofhiU _ (830.000)  (890.000)  (830.000) 


(890.000). 


TolaL. 


(1.790,393.798)  (1,488.611,864)  (1.68e.086.96g)  (1.800.686.968)  (-189.767.840)  (+114,064.109)     (-86.800,000) 


OVWIAT.I.  KZFSMIUTUKX  LIMTTA'nON 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  frank  to  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  this  bill  does  or  what 
the  report  does  insofar  as  our  veterans' 
programs  are  concerned.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
couple  of  questions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  the 
second  supplemental  was  considered  on 
the  floor  I  queried  the  chairman  as  to 
the  status  of  veterans'  programs  under 
the  proposed  ceiling  which  the  House 
adopted.  At  that  time  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Evzns)  told 
me  that  any  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Increase  veterans'  benefits  or  to 
increase  appropriations  for  the  operation 
of  the  agency  would  automatically  in- 
crease the  ceiling  and  that  there  was  no 
need  for  a  special  exemption  for  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  programs  and  services. 
When  this  legislation  reached  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  handled  differently  and  Sena- 
tor Talhadge  offered  an  amendment 
which  specifically  exempted  all  veterans' 
benefits  and  services  from  the  expendi- 
ture ceiling.  My  question  is.  What  dispo- 
sition did  the  conferees  make  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  specifically,  is  there 
anything  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port which  exempts  veterans'  benefits 
and  services  from  the  ceiling? 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  last  week  when  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  of  fiscal  1970 
was  considered  in  the  House,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommended  and 
the  House  adopted  a  budget  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion In  excess  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  revised  budget.  This  was  mostly  for 
hospital  construction  and  additional  per- 
sonnel for  the  medical  program  and  some 
general  operating  expenses.  Thn  commit- 


tee added  these  additional  fimds  because 
it  recognized  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  experiencing  a  rising  workload 
as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  confilct.  Here 
we  have  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recognizing  on  one  hand  that  VA  is 
in  a  special  category  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
general  ceiling  Is  being  imposed,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  $1  billion  less  than  the  re- 
vised budget.  What  assurances  do  we 
have  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  not  be  required  to  take  a  portion  of 
that  $1  billion  cut  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Congress  is  attempting  to  give 
the  agency  more  money  to  meet  Its  rising 
caseload? 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  regard  to  the  col- 
loquy which  we  had  when  the  bill  was 
originally  before  us,  the  answer  is  still 
the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time,  the 
same  answer  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  and  by  my- 
self. 

The  other  body  exempted  veterans 
benefits  and  services.  The  other  body  ex- 
empted more  than  half  of  the  spending 
budget,  in  fact. 

However,  In  the  conference  version  of 
the  bill  now  before  us,  reference  is  made 
to  the  Veteran's  Administration,  in  a 
limited  way  in  connetctlon  with  the  so- 
caUed  cushion  which  I  shall  explain  later, 
but  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  not 
otherwise  specifically  exempted.  Under 
the  conference  agreement,  a  cut  could 
be  applied  to  any  agency,  including  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  true,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtte) 
will  agree,  that  about  $5  billion  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget  is  for 
compensation  and  pensions  that  are 
fixed  by  law. 

I  could  not  conceive  of  any  President 
of  the  United  States  wanting  to  make 


cuts  in  compensation  and  pensions  in 
the  first  place.  But  furthermore,  because 
of  the  mandatory  nature  of  them,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  be  able  to  make  any 
cuts  in  those  items,  and  they  take  care 
of  most  of  the  items  in  the  VA. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  further  true  that  if 
Congress  appropriates  funds  above  and 
beyond  the  budget  requests  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  would  tend 
to  adjust  the  ceiling  upward  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  related  expenditiires. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  the  workload  of  the 
VA  is  increasing  every  day,  and  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  tends  to  adjust,  but  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  we  pass 
legislation  which  increases  the  cost  of 
the  VA,  does  it  not  automatically  in- 
crease the  ceiling? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
right.  It  would  automatically  increase 
the  celling.  The  language  in  that  re- 
spect in  the  conference  agreement  is  on 
all  fours  with  what  was  in  the  original 
House  bill. 

And  in  the  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  appropriation 
bill  for  1970,  the  gentleman  will  recall 
that  for  medical  care  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  there  was  an  increase  of 
$17.6  million  above  the  budget;  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities, an  increase  above  the  budget  of 
$13.9  million;  and  $3  million  was  pro- 
vided above  the  budget  for  grants  for 
construction  of  State  nursing  homes— a 
total  of  $34  million  above  the  budget. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  that  in- 
dependent office  appropriation  bill  that 
is  about  $50  million  above  the  budget, 
this  was  mostly  for  kidney  machines  and 
for  Intensive  care  wards,  for  renova- 
tion and  for  construction.  Now,  as  I 
understand  this  bill  today  it  is  $1  billion 
less  than  the  revised  budget.  Is  there  any 
assurance  that  the  VA  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  portion  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion cut  while  at  the  same  time  the  Con- 
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gress  attempts  to  give  it  some  more 
money  because  of  its  rising  workload? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  this  Congress,  which  Is  very  friendly 
toward  veterans  and  veterans  causes, 
would  take  any  action  which  would  be 
adverse  to  the  welfare  of  the  returning 
servicemen  and  veterans.  So  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  whatever  for 
concern  in  this  regard. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  $1  billion  cut, 
I  would  hopefully  assume  that  the  Con- 
gress this  year  will  cut  more  than  $1 
billion  in  expenditures.  In  which  event 
this  feature  of  the  pending  conference 
agreement  will  be  relatively  meaning- 
less, especially  so  with  respect  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

So  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason 
for  apprehension,  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  that  we  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  in  a  determined 
and,  in  my  opinion,  successful  effort  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  veterans, 
and  to  see  to  It  that  any  necessary  re- 
quirements are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BROYHILIi  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vb-glnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  at  this 
time  is  to  express  my  concern  and  the 
concern  of  the  suburban  communities 
about  deletion  of  $18.7  million  from  the 
conference  report  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's portion  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  start  construction  of  a  mass  transit 
system  for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

This  delay  in  starting  the  system  is 
naturally  of  concern  to  everyone.  The 
(Congress  has  acknowledged,  then  con- 
flnned  and  reconfirmed  time  and  time 
again,  the  need  for  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem in  the  Washington  area  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  solve  our  transportation 
problems.  The  surrounding  communi- 
ties have  also  recognized  this  need  and 
have  likewise  recognized  that  they  must 
pay  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction. All  of  the  siUTOunding  com- 
munities combined  have  agreed  to  pay 
$573  million  of  the  total  cost.  Most  of  the 
(immunities  approved  bond  referendums 
last  fall  to  pay  their  proportionate  share. 
Further  delay  in  construction  of  this 
system  will  cost  more  money,  and  since 
the  need  for  the  system  Is  so  great,  all  of 
U3  are  most  anxious  to  get  started  with 
its  construction. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  mass  transit  Is  only 
8  part  of  our  problem.  Everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  transportation,  as 
the  Congress  has  repeatedly  agreed, 
knows  that  a  balanced  transportation 
system  Is  essential.  This  means  we  must 
have  the  necessary  number  of  highways, 
freeways,  bridges  and  other  automobile 
facilities  as  well  as  a  mass  transit  sys- 
ten  if  the  problon  is  to  be  solved.  The 
delay  In  construction  of  these  other 
transportation  facilities  has  been  abso- 
lutely ridiculous,  and  has  cost  us  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  additional  costs 


as  well  as  many  times  that  amount  In 
public  inconvenience. 

An  example  of  how  ridiculous  this  de- 
lay has  been  is  the  case  of  the  Dulles 
Ah-port  We  spent  $100  million  for  a  new 
additional  airport  to  serve  the  area.  In- 
cluding an  access  road  which  dead  ends 
at  the  Coital  Beltway,  Interstate  Route 
495.  It  was  Intended  at  the  time  that 
Interstate  Route  66  and  adequate  Po- 
tomac River  crossings  would  provide 
easy  and  ready  access  to  this  new  air- 
port. The  airport  has  now  been  open 
for  approximately  7  years  and  Is  still 
only  being  used  to  a  fraction  of  Its 
capacity  while  Washington  National 
Aliport  Increases  in  its  use  each  year 
even  after  it  has  passed  the  point  of 
being  dangerously  overcrowded. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  Dulles 
is  not  used  more  than  it  is.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  connecting  highway  links  which 
were  planned  over  10  years  ago  have  not 
been  started.  This  is  because  of  pure 
stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  In  steadfastly 
refusing  to  approve  Its  portion  of  the 
construction  projects  so  that  connecting 
links  can  be  made. 

This  particular  example  of  the  con- 
fusion this  delay  has  caused  was,  along 
with  many  others,  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  when  that  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  1968  Highway  Act.  The 
members  of  that  committee  were  most 
reluctant  to  get  involved  in  the  specific 
location  and  administrative  details  of 
the  construction  of  highway  projects. 
But,  since  they  recognized  that  the  delay 
had  been  so  long  that  further  delay 
could  not  be  tolerated,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  they  were  considering  Fed- 
eral highway  projects,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  instruct  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  proceed  forthwith  with  these 
projects  in  the  1968  Highway  Act.  Amaz- 
ingly, the  District  of  Colimibia  City 
Council  has  placed  itself  above  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  has  completely  ignored 
this  mandate  of  Congress.  The  Congress, 
therefore,  has  no  choice  but  to  insist 
that  its  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  it  now 
appears  that  if  the  Congress  does  ap- 
propriate these  transit  funds  at  this 
time,  we  would  appear  to  be  acquiescing, 
and  that  we  would  accept  the  fact  that 
the  District  is  ignoring  our  mandate  and 
can  do  so.  To  do  so  would  encourage  the 
District  government  to  continue  to  defy 
the  will  of  Congress  and  to  continue  to 
delay  construction  of  these  vitally  needed 
highway  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit further  delay  in  these  vitally  needed 
projects.  I  feel  that  we  should  again  insist 
that  the  District  government  must  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  construction  of 
the  projects  so  that  we  can  release  these 
transit  f  imds  and  permit  construction  on 
the  transit  system  as  well.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  ,  on  many  occasions 
about  this  problem,  urging  that  the 
necessary  funds  be  appropriated  to  begin 
construction  of  the  transit  system  im- 
mediately. He  has  given  me  assurance  on 
many  occasions  that  he  does  Intend  to 


release  these  funds — and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  ,  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  ,  so  that  he  can 
advise  us  as  to  his  position  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding these  funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  other  body  added  to  the 
bill  the  following  language: 

For  an  addlttonal  amount  for  "Capital 
outlay",  $18,736,000,  of  which  81,614,000  shall 
not  be  available  for  expenditure  until  July 
1,1969. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee,  for  comment 
in  regard  to  what  the  conferees  did  about 
this  question  and  why  the  conferees  did 
whai?they  did. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  first  to  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude) 
and  all  of  those  other  Representatives 
from  the  adjoining  metropohtan  area 
that  all  down  through  the  years  we  have 
appreciated  their  attitude  and  the  stand 
they  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  freeway- 
rapid  transit  impasse  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  place  in  our  Capital 
City  for  both  a  freeway  system  and  a 
rapid  transit  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  position  of  our 
committee.  We  believe  that  there  is  a 
place  for  both  a  freeway  system  and  a 
rapid  rail  transit  system  in  our  Capital 
City.  In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous 
day-by-day  growth  of  traffic,  the  high- 
way program  must  be  carried  out  along 
with  the  presently  authorized  rapid  rail 
transit  system. 

In  1958,  after  a  5-year  study,  the  free- 
way program  was  set  up  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  that  time  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
system  and  today  we  have  in  Federal  and 
District  funds  over  $200,000,000  on  hand 
that  cannot  be  used. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  cost  of  some  of  these 
projects  and  how  the  cost  has  increased— 
back  in  1961  when  we  had  the  east  leg  of 
the  freeway  system  before  our  committee, 
it  was  explained  that  the  cost  would 
amount  to  $26,100,000.  Today,  in  1969, 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  $78,000,000.  That 
gives  you  an  example  of  what  this  im- 
passe has  done  in  regard  to  the  freeway 
system  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  this  mat- 
ter, our  committee  still  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  systems 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Beginning  back  in  1962  we  started 
having  trouble  over  the  freeway  system. 

In  1966 — as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Brothill)  knows,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GxTDE)  and  my  good  friend,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Budget  Subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon^ 
(Mr.  Davis)  also  know — we  appeared 
before  the  House  and  recommended  that 
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the  rapid  transit  money  be  deleted  be- 
cause the  freeway  system  had  been 
stopped.  We  said  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  freeway  system  started  and 
when  they  in  good  faith  started  repair- 
ing the  streets  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, we  would  come  before  the  House 
and  recommend  the  rapid  transit  money. 
After  the  bill  passed  the  House  and 
while  it  was  before  the  other  body,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
was  called  back  Into  session  and  on  a 
vote  of  6  to  5,  they  started  the  freeway 
system. 

We  came  back  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  that  bill  and,  as  my  friend  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  knows,  I  said 
to  the  House,  "The  freeway  system  is 
now  underway,"  and  we  receded  and 
recommended  the  rapid  transit  money. 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Davis)  ,  will  tell  you  that  within 
a  few  weeks  after  that  time  the  National 
-Capital  Planning  Commission  was  called 
-back  into  session  and  changed  their  vote, 
and  at  that  time  they  stopped  the  free- 
way system. 

In  order  that  there  may  not  be  any 
misunderstanding,  we  want  the  House 
to  know  that  as  soon  as  the  freeway 
program  gets  under  way  beyond  recall, 
then  we  will  come  back  to  the  House 
and  recommend  that  construction  funds 
for  rapid  transit  be  approved. 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1968 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  August  of  1968.  As  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill),  knows,  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968  is  the  law  that  we  must  operate 
imder  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  read  Just  a  portion  of  t^t 
law  which  pertains  to  the  freeways  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  portion  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  District  of 
Colmnbla  reads  as  follows : 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA, 

Sxc.  23.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  or  any  court  decision  or 
administrative  action  to  the  cointrary,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla  shall,  in 
addition  to  those  routes  already  under  con- 
struction, construct  all  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
aa  set  forth  In  the  document  entitled  "1968 
Estimate  of  the  Coet  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with,  and  as  a  part  of  "The  1968 
Interstate  System  Coet  Estimate"  printed  as 
House  Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth 
Congress.  Such  construction  shall  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projeots: 

(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  I-2M  (Section 
Bl  to  B2) . 

(2)  Potomac  River  Freeway  1-266  (Section 
B2  to  B4) . 

(3)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Ixxq),  1-96 
(Section  A6  to  C4) .  terminating  at  New  York 
Avenue. 

(4)  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  I-29S  (Sec- 


tion 01  to  04),  terminating  at  Bladeosburg 
Road. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  knows  this  act  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  it  is  the 
law  today — Public  Law  90-495. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  brought  this 
bill  before  the  Hou^e,  explained  it  In  de- 
tail, and  the  bill  was  then  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  signed  into  law,  we  find 
that  the  District  Building  ignores  it.  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  day 
since  that  law  was  signed  on  August  23, 
1968,  the  District  Building  has  com- 
pletely ignored  It. 

Our  new  President,  in  his  message  of 
April  28,  1969,  to  the  Congress,  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  made  this  state- 
ment. Before  reading  it,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  10  long 
years  that  any  President  has  had  the 
nerve  and  the  courage  to  state  the  facts. 
Let  me  read  to  you  what  our  new  Presi- 
dent said.  This  is  a  portion  of  his  mes- 
sage: 

Mass  transit  must  be  part  of  a  balanced 
transportation  network.  A  subway  will  not 
relieve  local  governments  of  the  duty  to  mod- 
ernize and  Improve  their  highway  systems 
and  other  forms  of  transportation,  so  that 
all  citizens  have  an  adequate  choice  as  to 
how  they  travel.  Clearly,  the  Impasse  that 
has  arisen  between  proponents  of  road  and 
rail  transportation  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan area  has  contributed  little  to  the 
progress  of  either.  There  are,  however,  hope- 
ful signs  that  a  fair  and  effecUve  settlement 
of  these  Issues  will  be  reached  In  the  near 
future.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  those  in- 
volved— central  city  dwellers,  suburbanites, 
shoppers,  employees,  and  visitors  alike — that 
this  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  every  word 
of  this  statement  that  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  supplemental  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  House,  we  had  a 
request  for  $18,737,000  to  start  construc- 
tion of  a  rapid  transit  system.  We  de- 
cided not  to  take  action  at  that  time.  The 
supplemental  went  to  the  other  body  and 
they  added  this  amoimt  to  the  bill.  In 
conference  the  other  side  receded,  and  it 
Is  not  in  the  bill.  In  connection  with  the 
regular  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970,  we  have 
the  sum  of  $21,586,000  requested  as  the 
District's  share  for  construction  of  the 
authorized  rapid  rail  transit  sysiem. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  that  In  addition  to 
that,  we  also  have  the  sum  of  $1,299,200 
requested  for  the  District's  share  for  op- 
erating expenses. 

I  want  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to 
note  that  as  soon  as  the  freeway  system 
is  started  and  underway  according  to  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  we  will  come  to  the 
House  and  recommend  fimds  for  the  au- 
thorized rapid  rail  transit  system. 

In  closing,  a  bill  is  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan)  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  grants  of  $1,047,000,000 
for  a  regional  rapid  transit  system.  The 
bill  that  authorized  the  basic  rapid  rail 
transit  system  in  1965  provided  for  a  25- 
mile  system  to  cost  $431  million.  The  bill 
now  pending  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia legislative  committee  calls  for 
$1,047,000,000   In   Federal   grants.   The 


rapid  rail  transit  system  proposed  under 
that  bill  is  97  miles,  not  25  miles— that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Chtr.  OR068)  asked  about  a  number  of 
years  ago.  They  said  at  that  time  It 
would  cost  $431  million.  Now  they  say  it 
will  cost  $2.5  blllicm  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  have  to  put  up  $1,047,- 
000,000  in  Federal  grants  in  addition  to 
the  amoimt  authorized  in  1965  of  $100 
million. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  knows,  the  Impasse  with 
which  we  are  confronted  is  certainly  not 
helping  that  bill  any.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adahs) — who  has  been  fair  and 
sound  about  this  matter  tOl  through  the 
years — to  know  how  our  committee  feels 
about  it. 

This  is  the  position  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  Vz 
minutes  to  the  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  gentleman  from  Wiscons<Ji  (Mr. 
Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  stated  this  matter 
completely  and  fairly,  as  I  know  it  from 
my  work  on  the  subcommittee  with  the 
gentleman. 

Both  this  Congress  and  the  President 
have  expressed  themselves  in  support  of 
a  balanced  transportation  system.  As 
soon  as  there  ts  some  assurance  that  we 
are  to  have  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  I  are  committed  to  providing  the 
initial  funds  that  were  Included  in  this 
supplemental  request,  and  the  followup 
funds  that  are  provided  in  the  1970 
budget. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  position  to  take, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  only  position  we 
could  reasonably  take  in  the  light  of  the 
mandate  of  this  House  in  the  1968  High- 
way Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  position  of  sup- 
porting the  gentleman  both  in  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  publicly.  I  think  the 
impasse  has  reached  desperate  propor- 
tions. We  are  about  to  put  70,000  people 
between  the  Agriculture  Building  and  the 
Capitol  on  Independence  Avenue,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world  we  can  get 
those  people  in  and  out  without  a  sub- 
way system. 

I  may  have  reservations  about  the 
highway  system,  but  I  think  it  has  been 
clearly  stated  that  the  Impasse  cannot 
go  on  any  longer. 

I  publicly  urge  both  the  District  Build- 
ing and  all  others  involved,  to  meet  the 
conditions  so  we  can  create  a  subway 
system.  As  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  if  they 
indicate  the  conditions  which  have  been 
set  forth  are  being  met  and  being 
started,  the  subway  ssratem  will  start, 
and  then  we  will  have  both  things  oper- 
ating in  Washington,  D.C..  and  we  need 
them. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  QUDK) . 

Mr.  OX7DE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Is  com- 
pletely correct  that  the  District  govern- 
ment has  refused  to  obey  the  law.  We 
have  a  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that 
every  day  we  fall  to  start  construction  of 
this  transit  system  it  is  costing  approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

Last  week  I  stated  here  on  the  floor 
my  support  of  reinstatement  of  the  $18.7 
million  for  construction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  portion  of  the  regional  rapid 
rail  transit  system.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
In  the  best  interest  to  hold  one  part  of 
our  transportation  system  hostage  to  the 
other. 

I  should  merely  like  to  express  our 
deep  concern  and  regret  over  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  for  his 
further  assurance  regarding  his  support 
of  the  funds  to  start  construction  of  our 
transit  system.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  helping  us  to  solve  the 
transportation  crisis  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  pointing  out  that  we  must  have  a 
balanced  transportation  system  and 
that  delay  on  any  portion  of  it  is  not 
acceptable  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

There  has  already  been  delay  In  excess 
of  10  years  on  a  major  portion  of  the 
highway  and  freeway  system.  It  is  now 
quite  apparent  that  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds  at  this  time  would  encour- 
age further  delay  to  the  extent  that  we 
may  be  several  more  years  in  commenc- 
ing the  construction  on  the  other  needed 
parts  of  the  transportation  system.  I 
therefore  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  in  expressing 
my  support  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  and  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  holding  up  these  fimds 
until  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment complies  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress.  If  they  continue  to  ignore  the 
Congress  then  I  suggest  the  withholding 
of  other  appropriations  until  they  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  must  prevail. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect 
every  Member  in  the  Chamber  would 
agree  with  me  that  when  we  have  a  bill 
Involving  92  separate  amendments  one 
could  not  find  a  conference  committee 
which  would  agree  on  every  dollar  figure 
agreed  on  in  the  conference. 

Conferences  are  just  exactly  what  the 
word  indicates  they  are,  conferences  be- 
tween two  differing  groups  trjring  to  re- 
concile differences  between  two  bills. 

I  believe,  as  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  that  we  did  very  well  in 


It.  We  gave  in  on  some  items  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  conceded  on  some  items. 
And  we  compromised  some. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  has  already  in- 
dicated, the  conference  report  is  $461,- 
947,690  below  the  budget.  It  is  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  above  the  House-passed  bill. 
But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ex- 
plained, $450  million  of  that  increase  was 
not  even  considered  in  the  House,  be- 
cause the  Items  were  first  submitted  in 
the  Senate. 

If  we  eliminate  the  items  the  House 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider, 
which  were  added  in  the  Senate,  the  bill 
would  be  only  about  $100  million  above 
the  House  figure.  It  is  $107,312,000  below 
the  Senate  figure. 

The  conference  report  represents  the 
best  judgment  of  the  conferees.  It  was 
signed  by  all  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  urging 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  I  believe 
the  position  our  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher), 
has  taken — and  his  offer  of  support  un- 
der the  conditions  he  outlined — is  com- 
pletely fair  and  should  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  speak  because  of  the  fact  that  I  did 
have  a  hand  in  the  Subway  System  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  do  feel 
a  responsibility  with  reference  thereto. 
However,  I  also  want  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman's recommendation  is  very  fair 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  that  we  can 
follow. 

OVEBALL    EXFENDrrXTKK    LIMITATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  can  we  have  some 
discussion  of  the  proposed  expenditure 
ceiling  and  some  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  personnel  ceilings  were  cast 
aside?  What  were  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding those  actions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Those  are  amendments 
which  will  be  presented  after  the  report 
itself  is  acted  upon.  I  thought  it  might 
be  more  appropriate  to  discuss  those 
matters  as  they  occur  as  they  are  not  a 
part  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  a  part  of 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  They  are  reported 
back  in  technical  disagreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  we  will  be  vot- 
ing on  the  conference  report  very  shortiy, 
will  we  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  and  we  will  be  vot- 
ing later  on  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment at  which  time  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shall  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  find  no  economy  in 


this  bill,  none  at  all,  for  it  contains  ap- 
proximately a  half  billion  dollars  more 
than  it  did  when  approved  by  the  House. 
I  understand  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  increase  is  due  to  salary  increases, 
but  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
penditure it  is  nevertheless  Increased 
spending  at  a  time  the  coimtry  faces  a 
financial  crisis  and  taxes  are  being  in- 
creased. 

And  the  action  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  this  legislation,  wiping  out 
all  vestige  of  the  persormel  celling  that 
was  imposed  last  year,  as  well  as  juggling 
with  the  expenditure  ceiling,  plus  the  in- 
crease of  $160  million  in  the  funding  of 
soft  loan  window  of  the  International 
Development  Association,  makes  this 
conference  report  unacceptable  and  I 
shedl  vote  against  it.       , 

FAia     HOUSING,     NEIGHBORHOOD     YOUTH     CORPS, 
AND    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  In  amendment  No.  24 
as  I  read  it,  you  have  deleted  $1  million 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  fair  housing 
program  and  in  amendment  No.  40  you 
have  eliminated  or  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  $2.5  million  the  amount  for  the 
rJeighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  No. 
42  appears  to  reduce  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  by  $16  million. 

Am  I  correct  in  this  being  the  effect  of 
the  conference  report  and,  if  so,  could 
you  enlighten  us  as  to  the  justification 
for  those  reductions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment, funds  had  already  been  provided 
for  that  purpose  in  the  regular  bill  for 

1969  and  they  are  also  provided  in  the 
regular  bill  for  fiscal  1970.  In  fact,  the 
House  Increased  the  1970  figure  above 
what  the  committee  recommended.  When 
we  conferred  on  this  Item  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
we  thought  these  funds  should  be  de- 
leted and  that  ample  funds  had  been 
made  available  already  in  the  regular 

1970  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  when  the 
gentleman  refers  to  "we,"  is  the  gentle- 
man talking  about  the  House  conferees 
or  the  Senate  conferees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Senate  receded  to 
the  House  position. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Was  it  the  Senate  posi- 
tion to  appropriate  the  $1  million  or  was 
it  the  position  of  the  House  conferees  not 
to  appropriate  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  to  appropriate  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  With  respect  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program, 
amendment  No.  40,  there  appears  to  be  a 
reduction  of  $2.5  million.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  being  reduced— 
the  NYC  program— by  at  least  25  percent, 
we  are  receiving  a  tremendous  number  of 
questions  with  reference  to  it.  How  does 
the  chairman  justify  tills  reduction? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  amendment  No.  40  the 
Senate  provided  for  an  amount  to  carry 
out  section  102  of  the  Manpower  De-  | 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  as 
amended — $10  million,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1969. 
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There  was  no  budget  request  for  the 
$10  millkm'.  The  Congress  had  already 
provided  a  very  large  sum  for  this  pur- 
pose for  fiscal  year  1969.  Of  course,  fiscal 
year  1969  has  expired. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Apprc^Jrl- 
atlons  went  above  the  budget  and  In- 
serted $7.5  million. 

There  was  an  addition  of  $2.5  million 
on  the  Senate  floor,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  The  House  took  the  position  that 
the  $7.5  million  in  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  was  as  far  as  we 
should  go  at  this  time,  and  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from  Its  floor  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  being  reduced 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  that  there 
are  a  tremendous  number  of  applicants 
for  this  program  who  are  being  told  that 
other  programs  are  available,  but  these 
applicants  are  unable  to  find  these  other 
programs.  So  that  we  are  cutting  back 
on  these  youth  programs  when  there  is 
unrest  building  up  in  the  cities,  espe- 
Iclall^Jn  view  of  the  fact  that  just  a  few 
days  ago,  or  a  week  ago,  almost,  we  did 
pass  a  new  tax  bill,  putting  a  new  tax  on 
the  American  people  on  the  theory  that 
the  money  would  be  used  for  these  pro- 
grams, and  yet  the  position  apparently  of 
the  conferees  of  this  House  was  that  this 
money  could  be  cut  back  at  this  time  for 
economy  reasons,  apparently. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  real  decisions  with 
respect  to  these  programs  will  be  made 
In  the  regular  bills.  They  were  made  last 
year  generally  through  that  procedure, 
and  they  will  be  made  this  year  gen- 
erally through  that  procedure.  This  is  an 
additional  sum  of  $7.5  million  above  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  which  has  al- 
ready ended,  but  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  make  the  funds  available  un- 
tU  September  30, 1969. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  believe  the 
record  should  stand  without  it  being 
made  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
<mly  money  available  for  this  purpose. 
There  was  in  a  supplemental  bill  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  money  for  this  very 
purpose  when  it  passed  for  1969.  This 
Item  was  not  considered  by  the  House 
committee,  because  it  was  imbudgeted.  It 
was  put  in  the  bill  on  the  Senate  side.  We 
thought  we  were  being  generous,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  in  adding  $7.5  million  to 
the  substantial  sums  of  money  that  were 
made  available  in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  It  seems  to 
me  that  jrou  cannot  square  that  against 
the  fact  that  this  program  Is  being  re- 
duced. The  gentleman  says  that  money 
Is  available  but  in  this  amendment  and 
in  the  next  amendment,  the  educational 
opportimity  grants — and  I  am  sure 
other  Members  of  the  House  are  receiv- 
ing letters  from  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  In  which  they  say  that  they 
do  not  have  money  to  take  oare  of  the 

people  who  come  to  their  doors 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man understands  that  this  is  not  a  reg- 
ular bill;  this  is  a  supplemental  bill  for 
a  fiscal  year  that  has  already  expired. 
We  are  marking  up  the  regular  HEW 
bill  for  1970  today,  which  will  contain 
funds  for  the  program  for  fiscal  year 


19T0  Just  as  the  regular  bill  for  1969  made 
funds  available  for  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
Congress  htts  already  provided  about 
$139  million  for  this  purpose,  and  In 
this  bill  we  provide  an  additional  $7.5 
million  above  the  budget  for  these  pro- 
grams, which  seemed  to  be  the  best  that 
could  be  agreed  upon  at  this  time.  And 
now,  as  we  are  beginning  the  new  fiscal 
year  1970.  there  will  be  additional  ap- 
propriation requests  in  which  the  House 
will  have  the  opportunity,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  body,  to  work  our  will  with 
respect  to  these  manpower  progr&ms. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  What  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  saying  is  that  in  this 
current  fiscal  year  they  are  going  to  pro- 
vide fully  the  funding  for  these  educa- 
tional and  manpower  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorizations,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  commitment. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  live  up  to  that 
commitment.  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
that  across  this  country  these  programs 
are  not  being  funded  fully,  as  they  have 
been  authorized,  and  that  we  are  build- 
ing up  an  explosive  situation  in  the 
inner  cities,  because  this  House  has 
failed  to  appropriate  the  money  even 
after  the  authorization,  which  is  itself 
inadequate,  and  has  been  authorized  by 
this  House. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  talking 
about  this  so-called  economy  when  we 
are  not  meeting  the  budgeted  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  get  the 
budgetary  explanation,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  satisfy  me. 

I  hope  that  this  commitment  which 
apparently  seems  to  be  made  that  you 
are  going  to  fund  fully  these  programs 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  that  you  did  not 
do  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  I  hope  that 
commitment  is  met. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  to  repudiate  em- 
phatically that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  now  speaking  has  committed  him- 
self with  reference  to  any  future  legisla- 
tion involving  these  programs. 

I  simply  meant  to  say,  and  I  believe  I 
did  say,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  we 
will  have  further  opportunity  to  weigh 
and  consider  sums  which  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  other  body 
would  have  adequate  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  approving  the  budget  requests,  or 
raising  the  figures  or  lowering  them  as 
might  be  determined. 

But  to  intimate  that  anyone  in  the 
House  has  committed  himself  to  appro- 
priation of  the  full  authorizations  is  com- 
pletely beside  the  point  and  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  misunderstood  the 
gentleman  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  by  any  chance 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
the  gentleman  will  recall  an  authorizing 
bin  providing  a  pay  Increase  for  certain 
Members  of  the  House  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  other  body  and 
then  recommitted  to  the  committee?  Is 
there  any  money  in  this  bill  to  provide  for 


thoee  pay  Increases  If  and  when  that  au- 
thorization bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  other  body  made  no 
changes  In  items  in  the  House  bill  that 
relate  solely  to  housekeeping  items  of  tbe 
House,  with  respect  to  additional  pay  or 
otherwise.  That  is  the  time-honored  pn- 
cedure.  And  I  should  add  that  the 
amounts  in  the  House  bill  for  the  addi- 
tional pay  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers— which  were  discussed  when  we  had 
the  bill  on  the  fioor  in  May — will  shortly 
lapse  if  the  authorization  bill  Is  not  soon 
enacted. 

The  question  in  respect  to  fiscal  1970 
will  arise  when  the  regular  bill  for  1970 
comes  along. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  question  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  discussed  here  during 
the  past  few  minutes. 

I  notice  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
on  page  17  In  amendments  41,  42,  and  43 
there  has  been  a  cutting  and  a  minimiza- 
tion of  the  amount  of  moneys  in  this 
supplemental  budget. 

Then,  if  you  turn  to  page  4  under  title 
I,  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
have  increased  that  amount  which  the 
other  body  has  asked  for  in  this  supple- 
mental budget. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  kind  of  ex- 
planation, in  the  light  of  what  is  hap- 
pening, as  to  why  the  House  in  its  con- 
ference report  recommended  this  increase 
in  the  amendments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, amendments  numbered  41,  42, 
and  43. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  .  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, for  his  comments  with  regard  to 
amendments  numbered  41  and  42  in- 
volving the  $16  million  for  educational 
opportimity  grants. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  that  in  the  first 
place  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  edu- 
cational opportimity  grants  in  the  reg- 
ular Labor-HEW  appropriations  for 
1969  was  a  reduction  of  $16  million  from 
the  budget  request.  This  is  the  history 
of  this  item.  It  was  originally  put  in  last 
year's  bill  by  the  other  body.  It  was  not 
considered  by  the  House,  because  it  was 
not  authorized  at  the  time  the  House 
acted  on  the  appropriations  bill.  The 
conferees  agreed  upon  an  appropriation 
of  $124,600,000  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  which  was  $16  million 
below  the  budget  estimate  and  the  Sen- 
ate allowance. 

There  was  no  supplemental  request  by 
either  the  Johnson  or  the  Nixon  admin- 
istrations for  additional  funds  for  this 
program,  and  none  were  Included  in  the 
supplemental  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Since  it  was  not  budgeted,  and  was  not 
included  In  the  House  bill,  and  would 
have  restored  a  deliberate  reduction 
made  by  the  Congress  in  the  regular  bill, 
it  was  dropped  in  the  conference  report. 
This  is  no  refiectlon  on  the  program. 
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Personally,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  Just 
as  much  for  it  as  you  are.  That  is  not 
true  of  all  of  the  committee — but  that  is 
the  history.  I  find  no  fault  with  it. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nian  very  much. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  disappointed  when 
the  conferees  eliminated  from  the  bill  we 
are-  now  considering  an  amendment 
which  would  have  restored  the  $16  mil- 
lion which  was  cut  last  year  from  the  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grants  program. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
have  meant  that  this  program  would 
have  been  fully  funded.  Not  only  this 
program  but  all  the  others  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  part  in  which  provide 
assistance  to  deserving  youngsters  so  that 
they  can  obtain  a  higher  education  must 
be  fully  funded  or  the  cost  in  terms  of 
missed  opportunities  will  be  vast. 

In  its  education  budget  requests  to 
fund  these  various  student  assistance 
programs  for  the  1970  fiscal  year,  the 
administration  has  adopted  the  position 
that  ail  these  programs,  the  educational 
opportunity  grants  program,  the  coUege 
woiic-study  program,  the  national  de- 
fense education  loan  program,  and  the 
medical  professions  loan  program  need 
not  be  fully  funded  because  the  slack 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  Such  a  position  is 
untenable  and  demonstrates  once  more 
the  administration's  tendency  to  over- 
look the  facts  in  presenUng  their  budget 
requests. 

If  the  administration's  budget  requests 
for  the  educational  opportunity  grants 
program  are  adopted,  the  result  will  be 
that  45,000  fewer  students  will  receive  the 
assistance  the  program  provides.  If  their 
requests  for  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  are  adopted,  less  than  half 
the  approved  requests  from  students  and 
their  families  for  assistance  under  the 
program  will  be  able  to  be  honored.  If  the 
administration's  budget  requests  for  the 
college  work-study  program  are  ap- 
proved, the  result  will  be  that  20,000 
fewer  students  will  participate.  In  the 
medical  professions  loan  program,  the 
administration's  budget  requests  would 
provide  half  the  funds  which  were  avail- 
able last  year.  These  are  the  facts. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  can  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  pick  up 
the  slack?  The  facts  say  it  cannot.  This 
program  was  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  middle-income  families  with  in- 
comes of  under  $15,000  so  their  sons  and 
daughters  can  get  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
education.  The  fsu;ts  say  that  85  percent 
of  the  loans  made  under  this  program 
were  made  to  families  with  incomes  of 
under  $12,000.  The  facts  also  say  that  57 
percent  of  these  loans  were  made  to 
families  with  Incomes  of  under  $6,000. 
Thus,  the  program  has  not  reached  the 
Income  level  it  was  intended  to.  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  loans  being 
made  to  these  families.  What  I  do  object 
to  is  the  administration's  view  that  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  specifically  to 
assist  youngsters  from  low-income  homes 
be  cut  and  the  slack  taken  up  by  a 
middle-income  program.  Middle-income 
taxpayers  support  these  programs  with 
their  taxes.  They  have  every  right  to  par- 


ticipate. However  under  the  administra- 
tion plan  they  will  not  be  able  to  since 
all  loans  under  the  program  will  go  to 
very  low-income  families.  I  beUeve  all 
these  student  loan  programs  should  be 
fully  funded.  The  result  of  such  action 
on  our  part  will  provide  that  both  low- 
and  middle-income  youngsters  can  ob- 
tain the  help  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  continuing  their  educations.  If  we 
had  adopted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  committee  restoring  cuts  In  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  programs 
we  would  have  made  our  position  on  this 
matter  clear.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that, 
when  the  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill  is  considered, 
we  will  act  and  make  our  thoughts  on  the 
matter  quite  clear. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
the  conference  report  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  like  the  bill  already 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  20 — HH. 
11400 — lumps  together  funds  which  are 
necessary  for  important  domestic  pro- 
grams with  some  $1.2  billion  for  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  means  a  choice  of  either  approv- 
ing the  entire  package  recommended  by 
the  conferees,  and  thereby  allocating  still 
more  funds  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  or  voting  against  the  entire 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I  re- 
gret that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  put  us  in  this  situation  again. 
As  the  Members  are  well  aware,  there  is 
strong  and  conscientious  opposition  to 
the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
Members  to  vote  separately  on  the  $1.2 
billion  contained  in  this  package  for 
additional  funds  for  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  long  as  these  funds 
for  the  Vietnam  war  remain  in  the  con- 
ference report,  I  cannot  support  it.  As  I 
pointed  out  during  the  debate  on  HJl. 
11400  on  May  20,  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  allocated  in  this  pack- 
age is  for  prosecuting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  in  addition  to  the  some  $27 
or  $28  billion  which  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  for  the  war  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conference  re- 
port increases  by  $38  million  the  amount 
of  money  which  was  provided  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  on  May  20. 

The  increases  approved  in  conference 
include  an  additional  $7  million  for  naval 
military  personnel  and  $31  million  in 
additional  funds  for  Air  Force  military 
personnel.  That  funds  for  Southeast 
Asian  military  operations  could  have 
been  actually  increased  in  the  face  of 
our  mounting  domestic  crisis  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  overall  failure  of  Congress 
to  reallocate  funds  in  the  Federal  budget 
on  the  basis  of  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  cities  and  the  un- 
met social  needs  of  our  society. 

As  in  past  years,  the  costs  of  the  war 
have  been  underestimated.  Each  year  for 
the  past  5  years  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  appropriate  supplementary  funds  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  On  each  of  those  occa- 
sions— in  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  now 
1969 — ^I  have  pointed  out  that  the  only 
means  Congress  has  to  affect  Vietnam 
policy  is  through  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Today  Congress  has  another  opportunity 


to  assert  control  over  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  funds  allocated  by  Congress  for 
the  war  do  more  than  support  our  troops. 
They  support  the  war  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. What  has  the  policy  of  the 
Johnson  and  now  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion been  since  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Congress  voted  funds  in  support 
of  the  war? 

Since  May  1968,  when  the  Paris  peace 
tallcs  began,  over  14,000  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  killed.  The  destruction 
and  suffering  which  have  been  the  lot  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  for  over  20  years 
continue  unabated. 

On  June  8  at  his  conference  with  South 
Vietnamese  President  Thieu  on  Midway 
Island,  President  Nixon  announced  that 
he  would  withdraw  25,000  American 
troops  over  the  next  3  months.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  finally 
in  sight?  Regrettably.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  does.  In  the  first  place,  both  President 
Nixon  and  President  Thieu  went  to  great 
lengths  to  point  out  that  this  was  not 
really  a  withdrawal  of  troops  but  the  re- 
placement of  our  troops  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  Second,  as  our  for- 
mer chief  negotiator  in  Paris  under 
President  Johnson,  Governor  Averell 
Harriman,  has  pointed  out,  25,000  troops 
Is  not  a  significant  number  and  will  not 
affect  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  which 
have  now  been  stalled  for  over  a  year. 
During  the  course  of  a  recent  radio  in- 
terview with  me.  Governor  Harriman 
emphasized  a  reduction  in  the  violence  by 
both  sides  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  Paris,  and 
urged  that,  since  the  United  States  had 
issued  orders  to  General  Abrams  for  all- 
out  fighting,  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  reducing  the  level  of 
fighting. 

Contrary  to  the  optimistic  statements 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  the  end  is 
still  not  in  sight.  The  only  way  that  the 
Congress  can  exercise  any  influence  on 
the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  to  vote  "No"  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  war. 

For  5  years  now  the  critics  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  have  been  urging  alternative 
poUcles  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  1964,  I 
urged  a  specific  strategy  for  neutraliza- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  to  avoid  broaden- 
ing the  confilct.  But  the  conflict  was 
broadened.  In  1965, 1  argued  against  the 
Americanization  of  the  war  and  against 
escalating  our  military  commitment.  But 
the  war  was  Americanized  and  our  com- 
mitment escalated.  In  1966.  I  again 
pointed  to  the  policy  alternatives  avail- 
able to  us.  But  instead  the  choice  of  con- 
tinued escalation  wsis  made.  In  1967,  I 
called  for  renewed  diplomatic  efforts  and 
an  end  to  the  bombing  in  the  north.  But 
diplomacy  took  a  back  seat  to  the  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  imposing  a  military 
solution. 

In  March  of  1968,  candidate  Richard 
M.  Nixon  said  "the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  must  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam," and  indicated  he  had  specific  dip- 
lomatic strategies  in  mind  as  a  way  of 
hastening  a  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Today,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Paris 
negotiations  continue  to  produce  no 
progress,  that  the  killing  of  hundreds 
of  American  servicemen  each  week  goes 
on.  that  South  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
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destroyed  so  that  it  may  be  "saved" — 
President  Nixon  hails  the  withdrawal  of 
25,000  American  troops  as  "the  opening 
of  the  door"  to  peace. 

In  South  Vietnam,  President  Thleu  has 
shut  down  the  37th  newspaper  since  the 
Saigon  government  announced  sm  end 
to  press  censorship  over  a  year  ago, 
warned  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
that  advocates  of  a  coalition  government 
will  be  punished,  and  simuncned  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  to  police  headquar- 
ters for  "questioning"  because  they 
called  for  a  "government,  of  reconcilia- 
tion" and  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
war. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
today,  for  which  the  conference  report 
before  us  appropriates  an  additional  $1.2 
bilUon. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  request  for  supplemental  funds  for 
Southeast  Asian  military  operations  has 
been  tied  to  other  appropriations  for 
_8ome„ vital  domestic  programs  ivhlch  I 
_supDOit  and,  in  several  cases,  have  even 
proposed. 

On  January  30. 1  Introduced  an  omni- 
bus supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
HJl.  5562,  to  fully  fund  several  impor- 
tant housing  programs  established  im- 
der  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide supplemental  appropriations  to 
bring  the  section  235  homeownership 
program,  the  section  236  rental  and  co- 
(»}erative  housing  program,  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  the  urban  renewal 
program,  and  the  urban  renewal  com- 
ponent of  the  model  cities  program  to 
the  full  amoimts  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  conference  report  includes  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  three  pro- 
grams— section  235,  section  236,  and  low- 
rent  public  housing.  Both  sections  235 
and  236  would  receive  an  additional  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969 — which,  al- 
though it  is  $5  million  more  than  was 
approved  by  the  House,  still  leaves  each 
program  $5  million  below  the  amoimt 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  low-rent 
public  housing  program — which  remains 
the  only  effective  way  to  reach  low- 
income  people  in  our  large  urban  areas — 
would  receive  an  additional  $7,168,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  $16  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  in  contract  authorization. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence report  has  recommended  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  these  three 
programs.  I  am  disappointed  that  it  does 
not  provide  additional  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program.  Each  year  the  rent 
supplement  program  1ms  been  starved 
for  fimds;  the  current  nscal  year  is  no 
exception.  While  the  administration  rec- 
ommended $65  million  for  rent  supple- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1969,  Congress 
appropriated  only  $30  million.  Urban 
renewal,  which  also  would  receive  no 
additional  fimds,  was  appropriated  only 
$312  million  although  it  was  authorized 
to  receive  $500  million. 

These  programs  must  be  funded  to  the 
full  amount  authorized  by  Congress  if 
there  is  to  be  an  effective  attack  of  the 
housing  crisis  which  besets  our  cities.  As 
has  been  the  case  so  often  before,  the 
supplementary  amoimt  recommended  for 
the  war  in  this  conference  report  alone 


is  greater  than  the  amoimt  which  would 
be  needed  to  fully  fund  urgently  needed 
housing  programs. 

I  am  also  disturbed  that  the  $1  milUon 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  eau- 
forcement  of  fair  housing — imder  title 
vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968— 
which  was  ^i^roved  by  the  Senate,  has 
been  deleted  in  the  conference  report.  In 
its  budget  request  HUD  requested  $2  mil- 
lion to  carry  on  fair  housing  activities. 

As  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  Romney  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony in  support  of  this  appropriation 
request  for  enforcing  fair  housing: 

It  is  simply  Impossible  to  attain  this  goal 
(providing  a  decent  home  In  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American  family) 
without  a  major  and  continuing  effmt  In 
pursuit  of  fair  housing  for  every  person  in 
this  country.  (Parentheses  added.)  (Hearings 
on  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill, 
1960,  p.  670.) 

At  present,  the  fair  housing  program 
has  received  only  $2  mllllOTi  to  carry 
on  its  efforts  from  Congress.  If  the  fair 
housing  provisions  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  are  to  have  meaning.  Con- 
gress must  allocate  sufflcient  resources  to 
fulfill  that  goal. 

During  debate  on  past  omnibus  appro- 
priation bills,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that,  since  appropriations  for  im- 
portant domestic  programs  are  included, 
the  bills  should  be  supported  despite  the 
fact  that  they  include  appropriations  for 
the  war. 

I  cannot  accept  that  argument  because 
it  ignores  two  basic  factors. 

First,  it  is  simply  not  true  that  the  de- 
feat of  this  bill  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  appropriations  for  the  Vietnam  war 
would  result  in  the  cutting  off  of  funds 
for  domestic  programs.  If  the  House  re- 
fused to  approve  the  conference  report 
because  it  contained  appropriations  ear- 
marked for  Southeast  Asian  military  op- 
erations, the  war  funds  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  other  parts  of  the  bill 
would  come  back  to  the  floor. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  fundamen- 
tally, it  must  be  recognized  that  the  vital 
domestic  programs,  which  are  presently 
receiving  leftover  scale  support,  will 
never  be  fully  funded  until  the  costly 
Vietnam  war  is  terminated.  As  long  as 
appropriation  bills  continue  to  allocate 
one- third    of    available    resources    to 

Southeast  Asian  military  operations as 

does  this  bill — our  cities  will  continue  to 
rot;  our  economy  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate; and  our  unmet  social  needs  will 
remain  unmet.  The  solution  of  our  do- 
mestic crisis  must  be  preceded  by  the 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

For  5  long  years  Congress,  through  the 
appropriations  process,  has  acquiesced  In 
a  disastrous  policy.  Some  36,600  Ameri- 
can servicemen  have  been  killed  and 
many  thousands  more  maimed  and 
wounded. 

For  5  long  years  the  war  has  consumed 
national  resources  desperately  needed  to 
combat  urban  problems.  Each  year  the 
end  of  the  war,  at  least  according  to  the 
administration,  was  just  around  the  cor- 
ner—especially at  appropriations  time. 
And  each  year  the  administration  has  re- 
turned demanding  still  more  resources. 
It  is  time  that  Congress  recognize  that 


it  must  call  a  halt  to  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  It  has  the  power 
to  do  so;  namely,  through  the  power  of 
tlie  purse. 

Once  again  the  request  for  funds  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
presents  us  with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
direct national  policy  and  to  end  the 
death  and  destruction  in  Vietnam.  I  urge 
that  that  opportunity  be  utilized  and 
that  this  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations be  rejected  until  the  funds  for 
Southeast  Asian  military  operations  are 
eliminated. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  is  before  us  today. 
While  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
worthwhile  in  this  bill— particularly  the 
funds  for  further  acquisition  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  the  additional 
$90  million  for  the  housing  assistance 
interest  subsidy  programs.  But  there  Is 
a  good  deal  to  be  concerned  about,  too. 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  written  into  this  bill. 
As  you  win  recall,  I  introduced  amend- 
ments on  the  House  floor  during  the  orig- 
inal consideration  of  this  bill  to  exempt 
from  the  ceiling  those  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures which  the  Congress  does  not 
consider  annually  and  which  are  based 
only  on  estimates  in  the  budget!  I  moved 
to  exempt  these  items  from  the  ceiling  in 
order  to  assure  that  other  programs  for 
which  Congress  had  expressed  its  support 
in  sfpeciflc  annual  appropriations  would 
not  be  cut  back  inadvertently.  I  was  par- 
ticularly fearful  that  if  the  budget  under- 
estimates ran  as  high  as  the  $6  billion 
low  estimate  in  last  year's  budget,  the 
social  programs  like  health,  education, 
job  training,  and  the  other  antipoverty 
efforts  would  be  reduced  by  a  substantial 
amount,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  $6 
billion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
adopted  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
exemption  of  these  uncontrollable  items. 
I  am  less  pleased  to  note  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  allow  only  very  limited 
flexibility  in  connection  with  these  un- 
controllable expenses.  The  conference 
has  provided  that  $2  billion  in  under- 
estimates on  uncontrollable  items  can 
be  absorbed  without  requiring  reductions 
in  the  other  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

My  worry  is  that  this  $2  billion  is  not 
enough  flexibility.  If  the  underestimates 
of  last  year  were  repeated  this  year,  the 
$2  billion  leeway  would  certainly  not  be 
enough.  It  is  for  this  reason,  to  protect 
our  social  programs  from  overruns  in 
the  uncontroUable  programs,  that  I  will 
again  today  vote  against  this  expenditure 
ceiling. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
cast  my  vote  against  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  1969,  out  of 
conviction  that  this  bill  once  again  re- 
flects the  lack  of  concern  for  the  real 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  appropriating  an  additional 
$176  million  for  a  Southeast  Asia  mili- 
tary operation,  another  $265  million  for 
Army  personnel,  $267.6  million  more  for 
Air  Force  persormel. 

As  in  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  prob- 
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lem  is  not  with  any  one  part  of  this 
suiH>lemental  appropriations  hodge- 
podge. My  problem  is  that  we  have  once 
again  failed  to  assess  our  priorities.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  the  ceiling  we 
have  imposed  will  result  in  dollars  being 
taken  from  the  hide  of  our  cities.  Past 
experience  demonstrates  that,  if  ex- 
penditures are  cut  along  the  way,  money 
will  come  from  the  social  and  economic 
programs  so  desperately  needed  to  re- 
lieve our  dying  cities. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  appropriations 
may  indeed  be  worthy.  Certainly  those 
appropriations  which  reflect  the  latest 
Federal  pay  raises  are  well- justified  in 
the  interest  of  maintaining  the  high  cali- 
ber of  Federal  employees  and  making 
Government  service  attractive  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  private  sector.  I 
support  the  lifting  of  the  foolish  restric- 
tions relating  to  the  personnel  levels  of 
civilian  Government  employment. 

Nonetheless,  I  find  substantial  sums 
of  money  appropriated  which  have  not 
been  carefully  examined  as  to  need,  and 
which  have  not  been  assessed  against 
programs  which  I  regard  as  more  urgent, 
very  much  more  urgent  for  our  Nation. 
I  become  more  convinced  every  day  that 
we  need  a  fundamental  and  searching 
scrutiny  of  our  existing  programs  in 
order  to  reallocate  our  resources  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Our  military  ex- 
penditures could  easily  be  pared  by 
billions  of  dollars.  We  spend  additional 
billions  in  support  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams designed  to  curb  food  production, 
while  millions  of  Americans  suffering 
from  malnutrition  pay  too  much  for 
food  stamps.  Every  day  reports  reach 
my  office  of  budget  cuts  affecting  our 
education  system,  our  health  programs, 
our  employment  programs.  We  still  spend 
more  on  our  space  program  than  we  do 
to  improve  the  lot  of  our  poor.  Middle- 
class  urban  taxpayers  find  their  tax  load 
increasing  rapidly  and  are  being  slowly 
starved  for  basic  services — schools,  gar- 
bage collection,  recreation  facilities,  po- 
lice protection. 

I  reject  the  concept  that  the  quiet 
American  must  continue  to  be  the  victim 
of  our  failure  to  take  stock,  restate  na- 
tional goals  and  commitments,  and  le- 
cast  priorities.  More  and  more  people 
are  speaking  out  most  eloquently  against 
the  inequities  and  unjustifiable  burdens 
being  imoosed  on  all  Americans,  heed- 
lessly and  without  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  is  to  listen  thoughtfully  and 
react  in  a  responsive,  responsible  way. 
We  have  not  really  begun  to  hear  the 
many  voices  of  protest  in  today's 
America,  from  poor  and  middle  class 
alike. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21,  1969,  I  joined  in  a  motion  to 
strike  title  I  from  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  I  made  it  clear  then 
that  appropriating  additional  funds  to 
carry  out  the  present  military  policy  in 
Vietnam  simply  means,  in  my  view,  send- 
ing more  Americans — to  say  nothing  of 
Vietnamese  and  others — to  pointless 
deaths. 

That  effort  to  strike  title  I  when  we 
sat  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
was  not  successful,  and  we  are  now  con- 
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fronted  with  a  conference  report  in  a 
form  that  makes  it  impossible  again  to 
put  this  critical  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
House. 

Congressman  Ryan  has  stated  bril- 
liantly the  dilemma  that  this  produces, 
and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  his  remarks  on  this  point.  It 
is  absurd,  and  indefensible,  that  we  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  separately  on  matters 
that  are  separate.  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  healthy  parliamentary  practice — let 
alone  in  the  best  interests  of  representa- 
tive government — to  follow  procedures 
that  often  make  it  impossible  to  get  clear 
record  votes  on  matters  of  great  moment 
to  the  people. 

In  any  event,  I  must  Join  in  Congress- 
man Rtan's  protest  and  reiterate  that 
unless  President  Nixon  begins  to  with- 
draw American  troops  in  massive  num- 
bers, I — and,  I  believe  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues — will  henceforth  be 
forced  to  vote  against  any  request  for  ap- 
propriations that  includes  additional 
money  to  carry  out  the  present  policy  in 
Vietnam,  no  matter  how  desirable  other 
items  included  in  the  request  may  be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  348,  nays  49,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  102] 

YEAS— 348 


Abbitt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daddarlo 

Abernetby 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Adair 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Adams 

Buchanan 

DavlB.  Wis. 

Addabbo 

Burke,  Fla. 

de  la  Oarza 

Albert 

Burke,  Mass. 

Delaney 

Alexander 

Burlepon,  Tex. 

Dellenback 

Anderson, 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Denney 

Tenn. 

Burton,  Utah 

Dennis 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bush 

Dent 

Annuczlo 

Button 

Dickinson 

Arends 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dingell 

Ayres 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Donohue 

Baring 

CabeU 

Dorn 

Barrett 

Caffery 

Dowdy 

Beall,  Md. 

Carter 

Downing 

Belcher 

Oasey 

Dulakl 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Duncan 

Bennett 

Celler 

Dwy«r 

Betts 

Chamberlain 

Eckhardt 

Bevlll 

ChsppeU 

Edmondson 

Blaggl 

Clark 

Bdwards,  Ala 

Blester 

Clausen, 

Edwards,  La. 

Blanton 

DonH. 

EUberg 

Blatnlk 

Clawson,  Del 

Erienborn 

Boland 

Cleveland 

Bscb 

Boiling 

Collins 

Esbleman 

Brademss 

Colmer 

Brans,  Colo. 

Bruce 

Conable 

PaUon 

Bray 

Conte 

Pascell 

Brinkley 

Corbett 

Felghan 

Brock 

Connan 

Pindley 

Brooks 

Couglilln 

Fish 

Broomfleld 

Cowger 

Plsher 

Brotzman 

Culver 

Flood 

Brown,  Midi. 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford. 
Wmum  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Griffin 

GrUnths 

Orover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jor.es.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynakl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lorg,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lulan 

Lukens 


Anderson, 

calif. 
Ashbrook 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Camp 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Cobelan 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Dlggs 


McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUoban 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Murpby,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
NU 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olaen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
PoUock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 

RallEback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reld,  ni. 
Reid.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reuas 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 

NAYS — 49 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Farbstein 

Prey 

Gilbert 

Gross 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

HelEtoskl 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyi 

LaUa 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Ohio 


Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Elooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

RoudebuEh 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Varder  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggon  nrr 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WlRglns 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wvman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


OKorskl 

Ottinger 

PodeU 

Rees 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Thomson,  Wis 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wylle 


NOT  VOTING— 36 

Anderson,  ni.     Ashley  Boggs 

Andrews,  Asplnall  Bow 

N.  Dak.  Betry  CahiU 


I 
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Oue7 

OoUlw 

DerwloaU 

■noa^Tenn. 

PnMr 

PnllnKbuyaen 

Owmate 

Oreen,  Oreg. 


Oretn,  Pa. 

Kartb 

Klrwan 

McMUl&n 

MaUUard 

Mann 

May 

Morton 

Moaher 
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Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Powell 

QuUlen 

Roybal 

SlA 

Stratton 

WUeon,  Bob 

Wolff 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  BoggB  with  Mr.  Bow.  I 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  MaUllard 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Vteliax- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  CoIUer. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  DerwlnsU. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Moaher. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Ouota. 

-    Ma  -G-Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  QuUlen 
^    Mr  -Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stratton 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mann 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Messrs.  DEVINE,  HARSHA  ROTH 
THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  O'KONSKl' 
SCHADEBERG.  AND  DAWSON  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IS 


DISACBZEMKNT 

pro    tempore 


AMXKOMKNTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Albert).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  In  disagreement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  consider  en  bloc,  amend- 
ments which  are  in  technical  disagree- 
ment and  on  which  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  as  follows:  Nos  4  ii 

53,  54,  55.  56,  58.  60.  62.  87,  91.  and  92 

The  SMIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objectton  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Texas?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3,  line  18 
Insert: 

"Son,   CONSEBVATION   Sebvice 
"IXOOD   PKTVENTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Tlood  pre- 
vention', W.000,000  to  remain  available  vmtU 
expended  for  emergency  measures  for  runoff 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  as 
povlded  by  section  216  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950  (33  UJ3.C.  701  b-1) ." 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  6  line  23 
inewt:  "of  which  $95,000  for  the  Department 
Of  corrections  shaU  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1969,  and". 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  8  line  8 
insert:  "to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  appro-" 
?f}^r^°^  ^°'  'Economic  Assistance',  fiscal  year 
1969,  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  9,  line  16 
insert:  "of  which  $100,000  shall  remain  avail-' 
able  untU  September  30,  1969;" 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:*  Page  12  line 
23.  insert:  "of  which  $150,000  shaU  remain 
available  untU  September  30.  1969;" 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page'  13  line 
17,  Insert: 


"OFFICE  OF  THE  TERRITOBIBS 
"AOMZNlnrKATTON  OF  TKurroKBs 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Admin- 
istration of  territories'.  $950,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  81:  Page  14.  line 
2, Insert: 

"hkaltb  and  saixtt 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Health  and 
safety',  $750,000  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
September  30,  1969.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  14  line 
21.  Insert:  ",  of  which  $360,000  shall  remain 
avaUable  untU  September  30,  1969;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  15,  line 
18,  Insert:  ",  of  which  $460,000  shall  remain 
available  untU  September  30,   1969;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  Page  16,  line  6, 
Insert:  "prior  to  September  1,  1969". 

Senate  amendment  No.  48 :  Page  19,  line  6, 
Insert:  "to  remain  avaUable  until  September 
30, 1969,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  20,  line 
15,  Insert: 

"SENATE 

"For  payment  to  Vide  G.  Bartlett,  widow 
of  E.  L.  Bartiett,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska.  $30,000. 

"The  clerk  hire  aUowance  of  each  Senator 
from  the  States  of  nilnols  and  Texas  shall 
be  increased  to  that  aUowed  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  eleven  mUUon 
the  population  of  said  States  having  exceeded 
eleven  mUUon  inhabitants. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations',  fiscal  year  1968,  $126,- 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  22  Une 
12,  insert:  ",  of  which  $40,000  shaU  remain 
avaUable  until  September  30,  1969,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  22,  after 
line  23,  Insert:  "of  which  $101,000  shall  re- 
main avaUable  until  September  30, 1969,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  23.  line 
17,  Insert:  "of  which  $162,000  shall  remain 
available  untU  September  30,  1969;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  55:  Page  24  line 
9,  insert:  "of  which  $737,000  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1969;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page' 25  line  1 
Insert: 

"ENVnONMENTAL   SCIEKCB    SERVICES 

Administration 
"sat.artits  and  expenses 

"In  addition, to  the  amount  made  avaU- 
able In  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969,  for  retirement  pay  of  com- 
missioner officers  and  payments  under  the 
Retired  Servicemen's  Family  Protection  Plan 
$147,000  shall  be  avaUable  in  that  appropri- 
ation for  such  expenses." 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  26,  line  14 
Insert:  "of  which  $205,000  shall  remain  avaU- 
able imtll  September  30, 1969." 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  25,  line  18 
Insert :  '  ' 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Pees  and 
expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel',  fiscal 
year  1968.  $860,000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  27  line  8 
Insert:  ",  of  which  $10,000  shaU  remain  avall^ 
able  until  September  30, 1969,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  Page  65,  line 
16,  Insert: 

'■"Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration", (Release  of  $4,000  reserved  under 
this  appropriation  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
PubUc  Law  90-364) ; ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  Page  73.  line  9. 

"Sec.  608.  Section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (PubUc  Law 
90-364.  approved  Jime  28.  1988),  Is  hereby 

Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Page  78.  line  13 

Insert:  ' 

"Sic.  504.  Funds  appropriated,  or  other- 
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wise  made  avaUable.  by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  shaU  remato  available  for  obli- 
gatlon  untU  July  1.  1966.  or  for  five  days 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  which- 
ever Is  later,  tmlesa  a  longer  period  U  spe- 
cifically provided:  Provided,  That  aU  obliga- 
tions Incurred  In  anticipation  of  such  ap- 
proprlatlons  and  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  as  weU  as  those  for  longer  periods  as 
set  forth  herein  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed If  m  accordance  with  the  terms 
hereof." 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  receda 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendments 
numbered  4,  11,  13,  16,  27,  29,  31.  33.  38  39 
43.  46.  51.  63.  64.  66.  66.  68.  60.  62,  87.  91  and 
92.  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  6.  line  7- 
insert  "and  In  addition.  $1,000,000  to  be  de^ 
rived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
■Procurement,  Marine  Corps'." 

MOTION   OFFERED  BT   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
"$500,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  On  page  5.  line 
12,  Insert:  "and  In  addition,  $3,000,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion 'Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Army'." 

MOTION  OFFERED   BT    MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$1,600,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  On  page  5, 
line  18,  Insert:  "and  In  addition.  $5,377,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation 'Other  Procurement,  Air  Force'." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$2,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  On  page  16, 
line  19,  Insert: 

"Manpower  Administration 
"manpower  development  and  trainxno 

ACTIVITIES 

'■For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available 
imtil  September  30, 1969." 

motion    offered    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
■■$7,600,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:   On  page   17, 
line  11,  sitrike  out:  "Including  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  108(b)  of  the  District  of 
Colxmibia  PubUc  Education  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  90-354.  approved  June  20,  1968) , 
and   annual   Interest  grants   authorized   by 
section  306  of  the  Higher  Education  FaclUttes 
Act,  as  amended    (PubUc   Law  90-575,  ap- 
proved   October    16,    1968),    $11,161,000,    of 
which  $3,920,000  shall  remain  available  untU 
expended   for  said  annual   Interest   grants: 
Provided,  That,  In  addition,  $160,000  shaU 
be   derived    by   transfer    from   'Community 
mental    health    resource    support',    PubUc 
Health  Service,  fiscal  year  1969:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  f  iinds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  annual  Interest  grants  author- 
ized by  section  306  of  the  Higher  Education 
Faculties  Act,  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law 
90-575,  shaU  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry 
out  any  grant  to  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  unless  such  Institution  Is  In  fuU 
compliance  with  section  504  of  such  Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  which  $3,920,- 
000  shall  be  for  annual  Interest  grants  au- 
thorized   by    section    306    of    the    Higher 
Education  FacIUties  Act,  as  amended  (PubUc 
Law  90-575,  approved  October  16,  1968),  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  said  an- 
nual  Interest   grants,   $360,000   which   shall 
remain  available  untU  expended  and  shaU 
be  considered  as  Interest  earned  on  the  sum 
authorized   to   be    appropriated    by  section 
108(b)    of  the  District  of  Columbia  PubUc 
Education  Act,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-1608)   and  shall  not  be  considered  as  an 
amount  appropriated  under  such  section,  and 
$16,000,000  shall  be  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  under  part  A  of  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
to  remain  available  through  June  30,  1970: 
Provided,  That,  In  addition,  $160,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  'Community  mental 
health    resource    support'.    Public     Health 
Service,  fiscal  year  1969:   Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  annual  Interest  grants  authorized  by 
section  306  of  the  Higher  Education  Faculties 


Aot,  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  90-675,  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant 
to  any  Institution  of  higher  education  imless 
such  Institution  Is  In  fuU  compliance  with 
section  504  of  such  Act." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "$3,920,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  an- 
nual Interest  grants  authorized  by  section 
306  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
as  amended  (PubUc  Law  90-676,  approved 
October  16,  1968) :  Provided,  That,  in  addi- 
tion, $160,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  'Community  mental  health  resource 
support'.  Public  Health  Service,  fiscal  year 
1969:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  annual 
Interest  grants  authorized  by  section  306  of 
the  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act,  as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  90-576,  shaU  be 
used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant  to 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  unless 
such  Institution  Is  In  fuU  compliance  with 
section  504  of  such  Act." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  90:  On  page  69,  line 
4,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  ShaU  not  exceed  $192,900,000,000;  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by 
the  Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations 
and  other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from 
the  President's  recommendations  thereon,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
his  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  action  or 
inaction  on  expenditures  and  net  lending, 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted. 

■'(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation 
of  this  section.  The  first  such  report  shaU  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act; 
subsequent  reports  shaU  be  made  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter." 

And  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"Sec  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  shall  not  exceed  $187,900,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  amount  shall  be  Increased 
or  decreased  by  the  aggregate  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  In  said  fiscal  year  are  greater  than 
or  lesser  than  the  sum  of  expenditures  and 
net  lending  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  for— 

"(1)  Items  designated  'Open-ended  pro- 
grams and  fixed  costs'  In  the  table  appearing 
on  page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  91-15,  part  I,  Ninety-first 
Congress) ; 

"(2)  the  Item  designated  'Special  South- 
east Asia  support'  In  the  table  appearing  on 
page  27  of  that  budget; 

" (3)  programs  of  aid  to  schools  In  federaUy 
Impacted  areas,  under  the  Acts  of  Septem- 
ber 23  and  September  30,  1950  (TT.S.C.,  chs. 
13  and  19) ; 


"(4)  the  programs  to  which  tlUe  IV  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendmente  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-247)  Is 
appUcable;   and 

"(5)  the  Item  designated  'Veterans  bene- 
fits and  services'  In  the  table  appearing  on 
page  69  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (House  Document 
Numbered  91-16,  part  I,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress) :  Provided  further.  That  whenever  ac- 
tion, or  inaction  by  the  Congress  on  requests 
for  appropriations  and  other  budgetary  pro- 
posals varies  from  the  Presldent'a  recommen- 
dations thereon,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  such  action  or  Inaction  on  expendltjjres 
and  net  lending.  Including  the  effect  on  the 
limitation  set  forth  herein :  Provided  further. 
That  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  perlodlcaUy  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
this  section.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act;  subsequent  reports  shall  be  made  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  month  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter. 

"(b)  The  President  shaU  reserve  from  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  here- 
tofore, herein,  or  hereafter  made  avaUable, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

"Such  reservations  by  the  President  shaU 
be  in  amounts  sufficient  to  Insure  reductions 
of  not  less  than  $1,900,000,000  in  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending,  below  the  amounts 
recommended  In  the  April  review  of  the 
1970  Budget,  for  programs  other  than  those 
designated  In  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a). 

'■(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  or  net 
lending  is  limited  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
and 

"(2)  the  aUocatlon,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  fimds  among  recip- 
ients Is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution,  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  (as  determined  by 
the  President)  shall  be  substituted,  in  the 
application  of  the  formula,  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available. 

"Expenditures  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  out  of  the  proceeds  from  Its  power 
operations,  from  the  sale  of  any  power  pro- 
gram assets,  Or  from  power  revenue  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  any  limitations  Im- 
posed by  this  titie." 

motion  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  401(a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
shaU  not  exceed  $191,900,000,000:  Provided, 
That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by  the 
Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from  the 
President's  recommendations  refiected  In  the 
'Review  of  the  1970  Budget"  appearing  on 
pages  9351-«354  of  the  Conorbssional  Record 
of  April  16,  1969,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shaU  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fect of  such  action  or  Inaction  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays),  and 
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the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly adjusted:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congrees  his  estimate  of  the  effect  on  ex- 
pendltures  and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  other  actions  by  the  Congress  (whether 
Initiated  by  the  President  or  the  Congress) 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted:  Provided  further. 
That  net  Congressional  actions  or  Inactions 
affecting  expenditures  and  net  lending  re- 
flected In  the  'Review  of  the  1070  Budget' 
shall  not  serve  to  reduce  the  foregoing  of 
•191,900.000,000  unless  and  until  such  ac- 
tions or  Inactions  result  In  a  net  reduction 
of  •1,000.000.000  below  total  expenditures  and 
net  lending  estimated  for  1970  in  the  'Re- 
view of  the  1970  Budget'. 

"(b)(1)  In  the  event  the  President  shall 
estimate  and  determine  that  eziiendltures 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  following  items  (the 
expenditures  for  which  arise  under  appro- 
priations or  other  authority  not  requiring 
annual  action  by  the  Congress)  appearing 
on  page  16  of  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
(H.  Doc.  91-15,  part  1,  Ninety-first  Congress) , 
namely: 

"  "(1)?  "Items  designated  'Social  security, 
Medlcarv,  and  other  social  Insurance  trust 
funds'; 

"(11)  the  appropriation  'National  service 
life  insurance  (trust  tund)'  Included  in  the 
Items  designated  'Veterans  pensions,  com- 
pensation, and  insurance';  . 

"(Ul)  the  item  'Interest';  and  ^ 

"(Iv)  the  item  'Farm  price  supports  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation) ' 

will  exceed  the  estimates  Included  for  such 
Items  in  the  'Review  of  the  1970  Budget'  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  after  notification  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  stating  his  reasons  therefor,  adjust 
accordingly  the  amount  of  the  overall  limi- 
tation provided  In  subsection  (a) . 
I  "(2)  In  the  event  the  President  shall  esti- 

mate and  determine  that  receipts  (credited 
against  expenditures  and  net  lending)  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  derived  from: 

"(1)  sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, Export-Import  Bank,  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Veterans  Administration,  anc. 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration;  and 

"(11)  leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  will  be  less  than  the  estimates 
included  for  such  items  in  the  'Review  of  the 
1970  Budget'  referred  to  In  subjection  (a) 
hereof,  the  President  may,  after  notification 
in  writing  to  the  Ogpgress  stating  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  adjust  accordingly  the  amount 
of  the  overall  limitation  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  92  - 
000,000.000. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
this  section.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act; 
subsequent  reports  shall  be  made  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

OVKRAIX    BXFEISrorrtTRX   UMITATIOK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Pftssed  this  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  on  May  21,  1969.  It  passed 
the  other  body  on  June  16,  1969.  The 
amendment  now  before  us,  amendment 
No.  90,  was  the  amendment  which  held 


up  the  conference  for  some  time.  Let  me 
explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree 
ment  establishing  a  comprehensive  ceil- 
ing on  Government  spending  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1970,  is  something  of 
a  landmark  measure  in  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  Government.  It  breaks  new 
ground.  It  establishes  a  precedent.  It  sets 
a  basic  pattern  for  the  future. 

For  the  first  time",  it  places  directly  iri 
the  hands  of  Congress  the  specific  deci- 
siDn  as  to  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
of  the  Government's  bills  in  a  given  12- 
month  period. 

.Last  year  and  tha  year  before,  Con- 
gress adopted  spending  ceilings  of  sorts 
but  they  were  not  all-encompassing. 
They  were  partial  ceilings  at  best.  Last 
year's  ceiling  exempted  from  its  provi- 
sions about  half  of  the  spending  total. 
And  the  Senate  version  of  this  year's 
ceiling  was  also  only  a  partial  ceiling;  it 
too  would  have  exempted  over  half  of 
President  Nixon's  expenditure  budget  for 
fiscal  1970. 

But  we  have  not  adopted  the  Senate 
version.  We  have  adopted  an  all-encom- 
passing provision  that  keeps  the  reins 
for  regulating  the  annual  spending  rate 
in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

We  have  adopted  something  very  close 
to  the  pattern  originally  voted  by  the 
House. 

With  one  limited  exception  which  I 
shall  describe,  we  have  adopvted  a  "float- 
ing" or  continuously  adjusting  ceiling 
based  on  actions  or  inactions  by  the  Con- 
gress that  affect  fiscal  1970  expenditures. 
This  is  patterned  after  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  ex- 
plains the  conference  agreement  in  some 
detail  and  contrasts  it  with  the  House 
and  Senate  versions — and  1  shall  insert 
the  full  text  of  it — but  briefiy,  the  con- 
ference agreement  differs  in  these  re- 
spects: 

The  expenditure  ceiling  was  set  by  the 
conferees  at  $191.9  billion,  $1  billion 
below  the  amount  in  the  administration's 
April  15  revised  budget.  The  House  bill 
made  no  reduction;  it  was  directed  pri- 
marily to  securing  focus  on  and  ceiling 
control  of  all  spending,  not  primarily  to 
expenditure  reduction. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
the  language  in  the  House  version  which 
provides  for  varying  the  ceiling  based  on 
congressional  actions  or  inactions  on  the 
budget.  Any  reductions  made  by  Congress 
in  its  individual  actions  or  inactions  on 
the  budget  would  count  toward  the  $1 
billion  cut. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  expenditure 
limitation  would  have  exempted  from 
congressional  ceiling  control  about  $111 
billion  of  the  $192.9  billion  spending 
budget,  and  would  have  imposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  $1.9  billion  against  the 
remaining  $81  billion. 

The  conference  agreement  exempts 
nothing  from  the  ceiling  where  Congress 
annually  acts  on  the  specific  budget  re- 
quests, but  does  provide  a  cushion  of  not 
to  exceed  $2  billion  to  meet  unforeseen 
increases  in  a  handful  of  itons — such  as 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  social  se- 
curity, and  so  forth — where  suinual  ac- 
tion to  authorize  the  expenditures  is  not 


required  by  Congress.  In  such  instances, 
the  President  would  have  to  notify  Con- 
gress of  any  determinations  to  draw 
against  this  cushion  for  such  adminis- 
tratively imcontrollable  expenditures. 

The  revised  budget  of  April  15  classi- 
fies about  $100  billion  of  the  $192.9  bil- 
lion expenditure  total  for  fiscal  1970  as 
relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  pro- 
gram expenditures  under  existing  law, 
but  several  items  in, this  classification 
are  not  permitted  to  be  charged  to  the 
$2  billion  cushion.        1 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Government  to  spend  more  than  the 
ceiling  of  $191.9  billion  if  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  additional 
funds  or  otherwise  takes  actions  or  fails 
to  take  actions  at  variance  with  the  budg- 
et. But  regardless  of  what  actions  may 
be  taken,  at  least  $1  billion  must  be  re- 
duced. There  must  be  a  reduction  of  $1 
billion,  according  to  the  language  now 
pending  before  us. 

I  would  say  the  $1  billion  is  a  modest 
reduction.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could 
make  a  much  larger  reduction  than  $l 
billion.  I  am  speaking  now  in  terms  of 
expenditures  and  not  in  terms  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Last  year;  that  is,  fiscal  1969,  in  terms 
of  appropriations,  we  cut  about  $13  bil- 
lion from  the  budget  and  in  terms  of 
spending  we  cut,  jointly  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  about  $6  billion  in  the  non- 
exempted  areas.  But  overnms  in  the  ex- 
empted areas  wiped  out  the  $8  billion. 

However,  the  budget  with  which  we  are 
confronted  this  year  presents  a  diflBcult 
problem,  but  we  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  afford  to  agree 
to  the  $1  billion  reduction,  hoping,  of 
course,  that  the  Congress  through  its  ef- 
forts on  the  various  appropriation  bills 
and  other  bills  will  be  able  to  make  re- 
ductions substantially  greater  than  $1 
billion — certainly  at  least  the  $1  bil- 
lion— which  is  specifically  mandated. 

But  the  main  objective  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House,  con- 
sistent with  the  original  House  version, 
was  to  fix  an  overall  expenditure  limita- 
tion in  Government,  Government-wide, 
exempting  nothing  at  all.  To  reach  agree- 
ment, we  did  provide  a  cushion,  a  lati- 
tude, of  up  to  $2  billion  for  a  limited 
number  of  so-called  uncontrollable  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  $1  billion  reduction 
from  what? 

Mr.  MAHON.  A  $1  billion  reduction 
from  the  $192.9  billion  submission  of 
President  Nixon  on  April  15,  1969,  relat- 
ing to  fiscal  1970  budget  outlays. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  in  submitting  his  budget 
increased  the  Johnson  budget  for  so- 
called  uncontrollables  but  reduced  the 
Johnson  budget  for  controllables.  So  this 
is  the  figure  from  which  we  operate,  from 
the  $192.9  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  gives  the  Presi- 
dent $2  billion  of  so-called  fiexibility;  is 
that  correct?  Would  that  be  above  the 
$191.9  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  could  be.  but  only  for 
such  things  as  Interest  on  the  national 
debt,  socisJ  security,  and  several  others, 
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which  are  uncontrollable  through  the 
normal  appropriations  process.  The  spe- 
cific list  is  in  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  sotmds  like  fiscal 
legerdemain  to  me,  to  say  that  Congress 
is  going  to  cut  $1  billion  and  then  give 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  go  up  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  flexibiUty  applies 
only  to  a  limited  number  of  items  which 
do  not  require  aimual  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  which  carmot  be  controlled  by 
the  President,  such  as  the  Interest  on 
the  public  debt,  social  security,  and  other 
items  which  are  enumerated.  These  are 
fixed  in  various  basic  laws. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  should  be  noted  for  the 
Record  that  the  bill  when  it  left  the 
House  did  not  contain  any  exemptions. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  many  exemp- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Senate  exempted 
from  control  about  Sill  billion  out  of  the 
$192.9  billion  spending  budget.  And  it 
exempted  many  more  items  than  are 
included  in  the  conference  exemption 
list  now  imder  consideration.  And  it  did 
not  put  any  dollar  limit  on  the  exemp- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  the  amount  of  the  so- 
called  uncontrollables?  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  interest  payment  on 
the  Federal  debt,  the  social  security  pay- 
ments, and  so  forth  and  so  on,  but  what 
else? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  the  so-called  uncontrol- 
lables were  calculated  to  be  about  $111 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  $111  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  About  $111  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  still  leaves,  it  would 
appear  to  me,  a  lot  of  latitude  in  which 
to  cut  when  you  talk  In  terms  of  $111 
billion  on  the  one  hand,  and  $191.9  bil- 
lion on  the  other.  Congress  certainly 
has  a  lot  of  room  to  cut  if  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Congress  can  work  its 
will.  Whatever  Congress  does  today  it 
can  undo  tomorrow,  of  course.  But  the 
gentleman  asked  about  the  uncontrol- 
lables that  were  established  by  the  other 
body.  For  example,  $25.2  billion  was  ex- 
empted for  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
That  is  not  exempted  in  this  conference 
agreement.  Other  imcontrollables  in- 
clude some  $42  billion  for  the  social 
security,  medicare,  and  other  social  in- 
surance trust  fimds.  Interest  is  $16  bil- 
lion, plus,  which  is  considered  an  im- 
controllable. There  are  others  in  the 
Senate  exemption  list. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  estimated  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  it  would  require  some 
$17.3  billion  this  year  for  the  interest 
payment  on  the  Federal  debt  alone. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  bdleve  there  is 
any  doubt  but  what  the  President  would 
have  to  utilize  a  considerable  part  of  the 
$2  billion  cushion  in  order  to  meet  the 
interest  acceleration  on  the  public  debt. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me  for  just  30 
seconds,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  regret 
that  the  committee  acceded  to  any  such 
exemption  as  this.  The  House  bill  prop- 
erly provided  no  exceptions  or  exemp- 
tions, as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  conference  did  this.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have  this  $2  bilUon  play, 
this  flexibility  of  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  have  to  say,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  that  in  a  confer- 
ence you  do  the  best  you  can.  I  believe 
we  did  reasonably  well  in  eliminating 
seversd  of  the  exemptions  which  had  been 
provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  seen 
too  often  the  results  of  this  body  giving 
Presidents  the  authority  to  put  something 
into  effect  if  they  deem  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  I  am  opposed  to  giving 
this  kind  of  power  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Gtovemment,  this  kind  of  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
original  House  version,  and  much  of  that 
version  is  retained  in  the  conference 
agreement  in  the  sense  that  we  have  a 
total  ceiling  on  Government  spending, 
which  was  an  important  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  over  the 
long  stretch  of  time,  covering  till  admin- 
istrations of  both  j>arties,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  there  have  been  great 
variations  between  original  budget 
projections  of  expenditures — not  ap- 
propriations, but  expenditures — for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  and  what  was 
actual^  expended  in  that  year.  Original 
budget  estimates  of  spending  simply 
have  a  way  of  not  proving  out,  of  missing 
the  mark. 

Sometimes,  that  is  due  in  part  io  over- 
optimism. 

Sometimes,  it  is  due  In  part  to  a 
natural  and  understandable  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  J)ranch  to  put 
its  best  budgetary  foot  forward  and  pro- 
ject the  fiscal  outlook  as  favorably  as 
possible. 

Sometimes,  it  is  due  in  part  to  un- 
foreseen, even  imforeseeable  require- 
ments for  necessary  or  mandated  pro- 
grams of  government. 

And,  of  course,  the  outcome  is  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  the  actiom.  of  the 
Congress  or  inactions  by  the  Congress  on 
budget  recommendations. 

In  short.  It  is  a  shared  responsibility, 
but  I  believe  it  entirely  fsdr  to  say  that 
all  administrations  have  tended  to 
shade  the  projected  spending  total  on 
the  low  side.  This  is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter at  all.  It  is  simply  a  condition  that 
exists  regardless  of  party  or  person. 

Let  me  be  specific: 

Taking  all  14  budgets  for  the  post- 
Korea  fiscal  years  1955  through  1968,  the 
projected  expenditure  totals  in  the  orig- 
inal annual  budgets  were  cimiulatively 
exceeded  by  about  $50  billicm.  In  11  of 
the  14  years,  the  overruns  aggregated 
$63.3  billion.  In  3  years,  there  were  un- 
derruns  aggregating  $3.5  blUlon.  But 
overall  for  the  14  years,  the  Government 
actually  expended — for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons— about  $50  billion  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  what  was  projected  In  the 


original  budgets.  That  averages  to  about 
$3.4  billion  a  year. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  the  original 
House  provision  held  significant  poten- 
tial for  savings  if  it  had  been  adopted 
and  adhered  to. 

Taking  those  14  budgets  by  admin- 
istrations, the  flrst  seven,  from  1955 
through  1961,  were  imder  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  The  net  overnm 
for  the  7  years,  comparing  actual  spend- 
ing to  the  original  budget  projection,  was 
about  $17  billion. 

The  3  years  1962-64  were  imder  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  in  those 
3  years  the  net  overrun  was  $6  bilUon. 

The  4  years  1965-68  under  the  John- 
son administration  show  a  net  overrun  of 
nearly  $27  billion. 

The  Nixon  administration  is,  I  feel 
certain,  going  to  show  an  overrun  for 
1970,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak  more 
precisely  on  this  point. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  did  not  in 
the  conference  get  exactly  the  House 
version,  I  do  say  we  have  its  main  fea- 
tures: 

The  ceiling  is  all-encompassing. 

We  are  putting  the  spotlight,  the 
focus,  on  total  spending  in  a  given  12- 
month  period.  The  focus  is  on  control  of 
the  rate  in  the  spending  of  appropria- 
tions. 

We  are  taking  something  of  a  step 
akin  to  the  1946  legislative  budget  idea 
which  never  worked  and  fell  by  the  way- 
side. 

Of  course,  Congress  controls  all  spend- 
ing now.  It  does  so  through  voting  ap- 
propriations and  other  forms  of  spend- 
ing authority.  But  as  Members  know,  not 
all  appropriations  voted  for  a  particular 
year  are  spent  in  that  same  year.  Thus 
the  Government  accumulates  carryover 
balances  unexpended.  Under  the  new 
budget  concept  now  in  use,  which  em- 
braces all  the  trust  funds  as  well  as 
Federal  funds,  the  carryovers  are  now 
about  $226  billion — social  security,  pipe- 
line funds  for  defense  procurement,  and 
all  the  rest. 

The  conference  agreement  places  a 
regulating  ceiling  on  the  rate,  the 
amount  tliat  can  be  paid  out  from  both 
unexpended  carryovers  and  from  new 
appropriations  voted  for  fiscal  1970. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  writing  an 
open  letter  to  the  administration — any 
administration.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat— I  would  express  the  hope  that  this 
comprehensive  spending  ceiling,  which 
focuses  on  the  totality  of  budget  spend- 
ing, will  lead  to  more  realistic  expendi- 
ture estimates  in  future  budgets.  It  is  in 
the  pubUc  interest,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  better  understanding  by  all  concerned, 
if  we  can  have  before  us — if  the  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  the  country  can 
have  before  them  the  most  accurate 
and  realistic  estimates  possible.  And  to 
repeat,  I  express  the  hope  that  adoption 
of  this  provision  will  lead  to  better  budg- 
eting and  a  greater  awareness  in  Con- 
gress and  the  country  generally  of  the 
totality  of  Government  spending. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  We  had  at  least 
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four  or  five  sessions  on  this  conference. 
We  were  in  session  2  or  3  days  before  the 
last  recess.  We  did  not  agree  to  this 
conference  report  without  making  an 
effort  to  eliminate  all  of  the  exceptions. 
But  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
already  pointed  out,  anyone  who  has 
served  on  a  conference  committee  with 
the  representatives  of  an  equal  body 
knows  that  there  must  be  some  give  and 
take.  This  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  endorse 
what  the  gentleman  said  about  this  being 
a  sort  of  a  landmark  in  legislative  history. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  time  since  I 
have  been  here  that  a  real  serious  effort 
has  been  made  by  Congress  to  regain 
control  of  the  purse  strings.  We  control 
the  purse  in  a  fashion,  because  it  is  true 
that  the  President  cannot  spend  any 
money  that  Congress  does  not  first  ap- 
propriate. But  we  know  that  some  of  the 
funds  we  appropriate  in  a  given  year  are 
spent  over  several  years  in  the  future. 
.  In^y^e  spending  program  for  this  year, 
lor  Example,  the  President  draws  to 
some  considerable  extent  on  funds  that 
were  appropriated  in  prior  years.  That  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  table  in  the  Budget 
In  Brief  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  who  are 
Interested  in  this  subject. 

It  shows  clearly  that  in  the  projected 
budget  outlays  for  1970,  $109  billion  only 
will  come  out  of  the  new  budget  author- 
ity granted  by  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $85.9  billion  will  come  out 
of  funds  which  were  appropriated  and 
were  made  available  in  prior  shears.  I  am 
using  the  January  budget  in  brief. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  that  of  the 
tunds  we  appropriate  this  year,  some 
$100,700,000,000  is  projected  to  carry  over 
for  spending  in  future  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  in- 
dicated, when  the  Executive  has  a  pot 
containing  about  $430-odd  billion  out  of 
which  he  can  draw  funds  for  spending, 
there  is  not  much  of  a  way  we  can  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  spent  in  a  given  year 
unless  we  impose  a  spending  limitation. 
I  think  the  overall  spending  limitation 
we  are  imposing,  the  objective  we  are 
achieving  is  worth  having  to  agree  to 
some  limited  provision  for  the  so-called 
cushion,  which  is  limited  to  a  few  so- 
called  imcontrollable  items. 

For  those  who  may  contend  that  this 
is  a  meaningless  exercise  or  that  the  re- 
duction is  not  realistic,  let  me  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  budget  re- 
view made  by  the  President  of  the  Jan- 
uary budget,  there  was  a  net  reduction 
in  projected  budget  outlays  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion. That  is  below  the  outlays  projected 
by  the  previous  administration  in  the 
budget  last  January  for  fiscal  1970.  They 
first  updated  some  of  the  January  budget 
projections  to  make  them  more  realistic, 
adding  $1.6  billion,  then  they  reduced 
the  updated  figure  by  $4  billion,  giving 
the  net  cut  of  $2.4  billion,  and  coming 
down  to  the  $192.9  billion  total. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  additional  $1 
billion  in  the  pending  amendment,  added 
to  the  $2.4  billion,  makes  the  total  cut  at 
this  point  $3.4  billion  from  the  January 
budget  total  of  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. 


I  should  add  also  that,  of  course,  the 
administration  is  not  happy  with  this 
provision.  They  would  prefer  no  celling. 
They  felt  that  they  had,  in  the  review 
of  the  budget,  cut  what  they  could  and 
felt  that  they  had  a  realistic  total.  And 
the  President  has  committed  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  have 
our  independent  responsibilities.  It  Is  for 
Congress  to  decide  what  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  what  shall  be  spent.  The 
pending  provision  will  require  a  Uttle 
more  belt  tightening.  And  if  we  will,  we 
can  achieve  the  blUlon-dollar  cut  in  our 
actions  on  the  various  spending  bills. 

ITie  conference  agreement  was  the  best 
we  could  do,  and  I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  the  best  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  imderstand  the  ceil- 
ing in  this  conference  report,  it  differs 
from  the  ceiling  adopted  by  the  Congress 
last  year  in  one  particular  respecting 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Southeast  Asia  appropriations 
last  year  were  considered  to  be  an  uncon- 
trollable item  and,  therefore,  presimiably 
not  subject  to  the  ceiling. 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  this 
report.  Southeast  Asia  is  now  considered 
a  controllable  item,  in  the  same  category 
as  domestic  programs,  and  therefore  is 
different  from  the  provision  last  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  expenditures  for  the 
war  are  included  In  the  ceiling,  and  are 
not  exempted. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the 
Record  will  be  clear,  under  leave  granted 
I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  House  managers  attached 
to  the  conference  report,  explaining  the 
conference  agreement  in  respect  to  the 
overall  limitation  on  Gtovemment  spend- 
ing. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
dlaagreement.  A  motion  will  bo  ofiTered  to  in- 
sert a  conference  substitute  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  The  Senate 
struck  the  House  version. 

The  conference  substitute  wUl  Impose  an 
overall  ceiling  on  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Oovemment 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970.  As  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  the  initial  celling  stated  In  the 
provision  is  $191,900,000,000 — or  $1,000,000,- 
000  below  the  amount  In  the  Hoiise  blU  and 
also  $1,000,000,000  below  the  revised  pro- 
jection of  1970  budget  outlays  announced 
by  the  President  on  April  12  and  summarized 
in  the  review  of  the  1970  budget  released 
April  16,  and  appearing  in  the  C!oNau8BiONA& 
Record  of  April  16,  at  pages  9361-0384. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
House  language  that  would  operate  contin- 
uously to  adjust  the  ceiling,  as  appropriate, 
to  comjjort  with  the  estimated  budget  outlay 
effect  of  specific  congressional  actions  or  in- 
actions In  appropriation  bills  or  other  bills 
having  an  Impact  on  the  April  16  budgetary 
proposals.  The  conferees  have  added  language 
to  this  part  of  the  provision  to  also  make  It 
clear  that  other  actions  by  the  Congnaa 
would  operate  to  adjust  the  celling  in  like 
fashion.  These  budgetary  and  other  actions 
wotild  result  In  adjustments  of  the  celUng 
whether  Initiated  l^  the  Prealdent  or  by  the 
Congress. 


And  language  is  Included  to  provide  that 
net  reductions  made  through  specific  con- 
gressional actions  or  Inactions  in  the  various 
spending  bills  will  count  toward  the  afore- 
mentioned $1  billion  expenditure  reduction 
rather  than  being  in  addition  to  It. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  two  ad- 
justments to  the  original  House  provision. 
One  is  the  addition,  as  subsection  (b),  of 
a  limited  lump-sum  exemption  to  the  celling 
figure.  This  exemption  would  permit  the 
President,  after  notification  in  writing  to  the 
C!ongre8s  stating  his  reasons  therefor,  to  ad- 
just the  ceiling  figure  by  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  $2,000,000,000  in  respect  to 
variations  in  estimates  for  items  enumerated 
in  subsection  (b)  upon  bis  determination 
that  expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget 
outlays)  for  the  enximerated  items  will  vary 
from  the  estimates  on  which  the  $192.9  bil- 
lion April  15  executive  budget  projection  Is 
based.  The  eniunerated  items  in  all  instances 
Involve  objects  and  programs  for  which  the 
budget  outlays  arise  out  of  appropriations 
or  other  authority,  or  relate  to  estimated 
receipts  that  op>erate  to  offset  budget  outlays, 
that  do  not  require  current  action  by  the 
Congress — In  other  words,  permanent  ap- 
propriations or  other  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  basic  law,  or  actions  or  inactions 
that  operate  otherwise  to  determine  budget 
outlays  under  the  unified  budget  concept. 

The  other  adjiistment  to  the  original  House 
provision  is  the  $1  biUlon  reduction.  The 
House  bill  made  no  reduction;  It  was  directed 
primarily  to  securing  foc^*^  on  emd  celling 
control  at  all  spending,  not  primarily  to  ex- 
penditure reduction. 

CONTEAST     OF     CONFEBENCE     AGREEMENT    WITH 
HOTTSX     AND     SENATE     VERSIONS 

The  House  version  Is  explained  In  consider- 
able detail  beginning  on  page  118  of  House 
Report  91-252.  The  Senate  committee  ver- 
sion was  modified  In  some  particulars  on  the 
floor,  but  the  basic  thrust  and  key  features 
of  the  Senate  version  are  explained  on  page 
47  of  Senate  Report  91-228.  Briefly: 

The  House  provision  was  all  encompassing; 
it  contained  no  exemptions.  And  It  did  not 
seek  to  make  a  blanket  reduction  in  the  pro- 
jected budget  outlay  total.  The  thrust  of  the 
House  provision  was  to  put  the  control  of 
total  spending  In  the  hands  of  Congress,  ad- 
justable only  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  provision,  unlike  the  House 
provision,  did  not  put  a  ceiling  on  total 
budget  outlays.  The  Senate  provision  ex- 
empted from  the  celling  over  half  of  pro- 
jected expenditures  and  net  lending — about 
$111.7  billion  on  the  basis  of  currently  esti- 
mated amotmts.  And  the  Senate  provision 
would  have  imposed  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$1,900,000,000  in  the  nonexempted  areas 
of  the  budget,  that  la,  against  areas  involv- 
ing budget  outlays  of  about  $81.2  billion  as 
projected  in  the  AprU  16  review.  It  would, 
In  turn,  have  fixed  a  firm  statutory  ceiling 
of  $79.3  billion  on  budget  outlays  In  the 
nonexempted  areas.  In  the  exempted  items, 
budget  outlays  could  rise  as  high  as  the  re- 
quirements were  determined  to  be.  The  Pres- 
ident would  have  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
ductions to  the  extent  the  Congress,  through 
its  budgetary  actions  during  the  session,  did 
not  achieve  the  $1,900,000,000  figure 

The  conference  agreement  would  likewise 
require  the  President  to  make  any  reduc- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  the  $1,000,000,000 
cut  to  the  extent  Congress,  through  its  budg- 
etary actions  during  the  session,  did  not  do 
so. 

Since  the  conference  agreement  sets  a 
comprehensive  celling  which  would  be  con- 
tlnuoiuly  adjustable  based  on  congressional 
actions  or  inactions  on  budgetary  proposals 
whether  initiated  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress  and  whether  or  not  inside  or  out- 
side the  April  16  budget  review  totals,  there 
Is  no  necessity  to  exempt  any  area  of  the 
budget  that  Congress  normally  acts  upon 
each  year.  Approval  of  supplemental  appro- 
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prlattons  to  meet  existing  unbudgeted  re- 
quirements would  be  the  basis  for  a  corre- 
sponding adjustment  in  the  celling  on  budget 
outlays. 

But  the  situation  is  different  where  addi- 
tional budget  outlays — not  contemplated  In 
the  April  16  budget  review  or  found  prac- 
ticable within  the  $191.9  bllUon  celling  fig- 
ure— arise  in  respect  to  programs  and  items 
on  which  Congress  does  not  act  annually  to 
supply  the  appropriation  or  other  outlay  au- 
thority. These  are  mainly  the  so-caUed  per- 
manent authorizations  that  each  year  auto- 
matlcaUy  stem  from  various  basic  laws  and 
thus  are  not  acted  upon  In  the  annual  bills. 
It  Is  for  a  limited  number  of  these  in- 
stances— Instances  Involving  generally  large 
soma  and  where  it  Is  difficult  to  make  ac- 
curate projections — that  the  conferees  have 
made  provision,  in.  subsection  (b),  for  the 
President,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  and  so 
notifies  Congress,  to  allow  the  increased  ex- 
penditures above  the  related  estimates  on 
which  the  $192.9  billion  AprU  16  budget  was 
based.  The  conference  agreement  puts  a  dol- 
lar limit  of  $2,000,000,000  on  how  far  the 
President  can  go  in  so  adjusting  the  celling. 

The  items  In  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dential adjusting  authority  could  operate  If 
found  necessary  are: 

On  page  16  of  the  budget: 

(1)  Items  designated  "Social  security, 
medicare,  and  other  social  Insurance  trust 
funds"; 

(2)  The  appropriation  "NationxU  service 
life  Insurance  (trust  fund) "  included  In  the 
items  designated  "Veterans'  pensions,  com- 
pensation, Eind  insurance"; 

(8)  The  item  "Interest";  and 

(4)  The  item  "Farm  price  supports  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)". 

Decline  of  receipts  (credited  In  the  budget 
against  expenditures  and  net  lending)  de- 
rived from — 

(1)  Sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnls- 
traUon,  Export-Import  Bank,  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration;    and 

(2)  Leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment retains  the  House  provision  in  respect 
to  periodic  executive  reports  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ceiling  provision. 

UMTFATION     ON     NTTMBERS    OF    CIVnjAN 
EMFLOTEES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  add,  as  has 
been  Indicated,  that  in  amendment  91, 
we  agreed  with  the  Senate  provision  re- 
pealing section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  which 
to  some  extent  limited  the  number  of 
civilian  employees  in  the  Government 
and  generally  placed  limitations  on  fining 
of  vacancies  as  they  occurred. 

While  section  201  was  adopted  as  part 
of  an  economizing  measure,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  it  has  cost  mor« 
than  it  has  saved  and  Is  a  very  unwork- 
able provision.  In  the  circumstances,  we 
agreed  that  it  should  be  repealed.  In  or- 
der to  make  the  Record  more  clear  on  the 
basis  for  this  action,  I  am  Including  the 
full  text  of  the  conference  report  ex- 
planation. 

Amendment  No.  91:  Reported  In  technical 
•llsagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
repealing  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  which  placed  limi- 
tations on  filling  of  vacancies  in  certain  full- 
time  permanent  civilian  positions  in  the 
Oovemment  and  on  the  number  of  tempo- 
wry  and  part-time  empolyees  In  certain 
Government  agencies. 


In  section  201  Itself,  and  in  subsequent 
enactments  in  the  last  session.  Congress 
exempted  from  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions about  one-third  of  the  Government's 
full-time  permanent  positions  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Oovernment's  temporary 
and  part-time  positions. 

While  section  201  was  adopted  as  part  of 
an  economizing  measure,  the  conferees  are 
agreed  that  its  impact  is,  in  some  cases,  con- 
trary to  efforts  to  economize.  ITie  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  clear :  It  has  cost  much  more 
than  it  has  saved,  not  only  in  cases  where 
dollar  losses  through  operation  of  the  section 
can  be  Identified  and  estimated,  but  also  In 
many  other  less  measivable  instances 
through  the  introduction  of  imbalances  and 
inefficiencies  Into  day-to-day  administration. 

It  has,  according  to  the  evidence,  resulted 
In  costly  overtime  work. 

It  has,  according  to  the  evidence,  resulted 
In  a  large  loss  of  internal  revenue  coUectlons 
to  the  Treasury. 

It  has,  according  to  the  evidence,  resulted 
in  inefficient  utilization  of  personnel. 

Particulars  In  these  respects  are  cited  In 
House  Reports  91-264  and  91-266,  on  the 
appropriation  bills  for  the  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Agriculture,  and 
In  Senate  Report  91-228  on  this  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bUl. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  because 
of  the  costly  and  impractical  consequences 
of  operations  under  section  201,  Is  embarked 
on  a  suspension  plan  for  every  agency  as  the 
appropriation  bills  are  reported.  The  House 
has  already  suspended  section  201  with  re- 
spect to  the  Departments  of  Treasury,  Post 
Office,  Agriculture,  HUD,  and  many  inde- 
pendent agencies  during  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  motion  to  be  offered  would  repeal  the 
section  altogether. 

Congress  will,  of  course,  continue  to  con- 
trol Federal  employment  through  the  tradi- 
tional appropriations  process  by  providing  or 
withholding  appropriations  for  salaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  measure  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALIFORNIA  DISASTER  RELIEP  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6508)  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  of  California  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
recent  storms,  floods,  landslides,  and 
high  waters. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THX   OOlCMlrrXX   OF  THX   WHOUC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6508,  with  Mr. 
Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, KM.  6508,  the  California  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1969.  the  bill  before  this 
body  today,  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  similar  legislation  re- 
ported by  this  committee  over  the  years. 
The  most  recent  legislative  acts  were  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Hurricane  Betsy  bill  which 
assisted  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi  to  recover  from  the  dam- 
age infilcted  by  that  hurricane  in  1965. 

California  was  hit  by  violent  storms 
and  fiooding  in  January  nnd  February  of 
this  year,  and  further  runoffs  by  the 
usually  heavy  snowpack  liave  affected 
areas  of  the  State  almost  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  best  estimate  of  the  physi- 
cal damage  suffered  throughout  the  State 
at  this  particular  time  is  roughly  $265 
million. 

All  but  six  of  the  58  counties  of  the 
State  have  been  covered  by  the  procla- 
mation of  emergency  of  the  Governor 
of  C?alifomia.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
State  was  declared  a  major  disaster  area 
by  the  President  and  all  available  meas- 
ures of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments went  to  work  to  provide  Immediate 
reUef  and  subsequent  rehabilitation. 
Even  with  all  this  assistance  which  has 
been  provided  to  the  State,  certain 
further  basic  help  is  required  to  restore 
many  areas  of  CaUfomla  to  their  full 
capabilities.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
legislation  before  you  today. 

In  keeping  with  the  longstanding  pol- 
icy of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works, 
when  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  re- 
ported and  made  known  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Fallon  of  Mary- 
land, as  he  has  done  on  many  previous 
occasions  for  other  areas  of  the  country, 
sent  a  special  subcommittee  to  California 
to  make  a  firsthand  inspection  of  the 
devastated  areas  and  to  hear  testimony 
from  those  people  who  were  affected  by 
the  damage.  This  testimony  was  heard 
not  only  from  the  State  and  local  officials 
of  California  but  from  many  private  citi- 
zens. The  subcommittee  in  its  swing 
through  the  State  held  hearings  in  Sac- 
ramento, Madera.  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa 
Barbara  and  made  a  firsthand  inspec- 
tion of  the  damage  on  the  scene. 

Further  hearings  were  held  by  the 
committee  in  Washington,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  hearings,  combined  with  the 
hearings  held  in  California,  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today  was  ordered  reported. 
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I  would  like  to  partlctilarly  commend 
tfae  woilc  of  the  memben  from  C^dlf omla 
who  are  on  the  PuUic  Works  Cocnmlttee. 
They  are  Oongioasman  Harold  "Bizz" 
Johnson,  Oongrenman  Olcnn  Anboson, 
and  Oongressman  Don  Claijsxn.  They 
worked  dllleently  throughout  the  com- 
mittee trip  to  California  and  at  the  hear- 
"Ings  in  Washington. 

The  California  Disaster  ReUef  Act  has 
been  given  careful  thought  and  follows 
the  formal  of  previous  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  It  provides 
assistance  in  areas  where  reUef  cannot 
normally  be  given  imder  existing  Federal 
regulations  and  statutes.  This  includes 
permanent  highway  repairs  on  a  50-50 
State-Federal  matching  basis,  necessary 
modification,  changes,  and  help  for  con- 
struction and  regulations  covering  one  of 
the  vital  industries  of  California — the 
timber  industry — and  a  modification  and 
a  waiver  of  the  rules  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Farmers 
■Homa-Administration  to  provide  relief  to 
-the  average  citizen  who  has  been  so  hard 
hit  by  these  storms. 

I  believe  I  would  be  remiss  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  my  opening  comments  If 
I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  to  this  body  the  record  which  has 
been  made  over  the  years  by  the  public 
works  projects  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  have  been  built  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Completed  or  useful  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  constructed  at  a  total 
Federal  cost  of  $872  million,  prevented 
far  greater  damages  which  would  have 
otherwise  occurred.  Estimates  have  been 
made  that  these  prevented  damages 
would,  if  they  had  occurred,  cost  about 
$1,600,165,000. 

I  believe  this  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
It  proves  once  again,  as  has  been  shown 
many,  many  times  in  the  past,  the  value 
of  and  the  need  for  proper  fiood  control 
activity.  Here  Is  the  record: 
Flood  protection  information.  Corpt  of  Engi- 
neers projects — California  (winter  of  1968- 
69  and  spring  of  1969) 
Daouiges  prevented $1,900,066,000 

Damages    preventable     (had         1 
authorized    projects    been 
completed)     30.  069,  000 

8  projects  under  con- 
struction   16,620,000 

6  projects  authorized 

not  started 13,439,000 

Total  Federal  expenditures  in 
construction  of  corps  proj- 
ects in  Callfomia 872, 000, 000 

Projects  with  major  savings: 
IjOs  Angeles  Co\mty  drain- 
age area  project 1,112,500,000 

Prado  Reservoir   335.000,000 

Damages  prevented  in  project  area  by  com- 
pleted and  partially  completed  projects — 
Project-by-project  breakdown 

Alameda  Creek. $460,000 

Bear  Creek 200,000 

Corte  Madera  Creek 26, 000 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage 
area i,  112,  600,  000 

Pine  Plat  Beserrolr '  4, 250, 000 

RuEslan  Blver  Basin   (Coyote 

Dam) 1.090,000 

Sacramento  River  and  major 
and  minor  tributaries 3,000,000 

Black  Butte  Reservoir aOO,  000 


Damages  prevented  in  project  area  by  com- 
pleted and  partially  completed  projects— 
Project-by-project  breakdown — Continued 
Polsom    Dam    and    American 

Blver  Lereea $6,000,000 

New  Hogan  Reservoir 2,000,000 

Mormon  Slough 600,000 

Parmlngton  Reservoir 900,000 

Merced  County  stream  group  2,  900,  (XX) 

Big  Dry  Creek  Reservoir 6,000,000 

Pine  Plat  Reservoir.-"- 6,000,000 

Terminus  Reservoir 8,000.000 

Success  Reservoir 3,000,000 

IsabeUa  Reservoir 1,000,000 

San  Joaquin  River  Levees 4,400,000 

Middle  Creek 500,000 

Sacramento  River  flood  con- 
trol project 12,000,000 

Sacramento       River,       Chlco 

Landing  to  Red  Bluff 200,000 

Sacramento  River  (bank  pro- 
tection)       300,000 

Camanche  Reservoir  (part- 
nership)      100,000 

New       Exchange       Reservoir 

(partnership)    1,700,000 

OrovlUe  Reservoir  (partner- 
ship)     600,000 

Tuolumne    River    Reeervolrs 

(partnership)    600,000 

Prado  Reservoir 336,000,000 

City  Creek  channel 1,500,000 

Riverside  levees 2, 150,000 

Santa  Clara  River  levees 52,  000,  0(X) 

Santa  Maria  River  levees 2,200,000 

Ventura  River  levees 2,500,000 

San  Antonio  and  Chino  Creeks 
and  San  Antonio  Reser- 
voir     21,000,000 

Pullerton  Reservoir 50,  000 

Carbon  Canyon  Reservoir 4,000,000 

Lytle  and  Cajon  Creeks 300,000 

Stewart  Canyon  debris  basin.  1,000,000 
Devil,  East  Twin,  Warm  and 

Lytle   Creeks 1,500,000 

San    Jacinto    and    Bautlsta 

Creeks 6,000,000 

Total 1.600.166.000 

The  following  projects  under  construc- 
tion would  have  helped  reduce  the  flood 
damage: 

Damages  preventable  had  project  been 
completed 

Buchanan  Reservoir >  $1, 300,  000 

Hidden  Reservoir >  1,  300,  000 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs) 
Reservoir 645,000 

Mojave  River  Reservoir 8.176.000 

New  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  (part- 
nership)           2.200.000 

New  Melones  Reservoir 2.200,000 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and 
minor  <3-ibut&rles  (additional 
if  completed) 400.000 

Sacramento  River  bank  protec- 
tJan— 600.000 

Total 16.620.000 

<  Funding  through  fiscal  year  1970  limited 
to  R/E  acquisition  and  planning. 

The  following  projects  not  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  for  taltiatlon 
of  planning  or  construction  would  have 
helped  in  reduction  of  January-Febru- 
ary 1969  flood  damages: 

Damages  preventable  had  project  been 
completed 

Alhambra  Creek $40,000 

Cucamonga  Creek 12,  260.  000 

Knights  VaUey  Reservoir lOO.  000 

Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks 427.000 

Santa  Paula  Creek 520, 000 

Tabquitz  Creek 102,000 

Total 13,439,000 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  follow : 


NXID    rOB   THE    I.KOMUtTIOK 

Section  1  of  the  reported  bill  is  a  state- 
ment of  recognltlm  by  the  Congress  that 
the  State  of  California  has  experienced 
extensive  loss  and  damage  as  a  result  of 
storm,  floods,  and  hlghwaters  during  the 
winter  of  1966-69  and  the  spring  of 
1969,  and  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  for  special  measures  designed 
to  aid  and  accelerate  the  State  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  these  devastated 
areas. 

HIOHWAT    REPAnS 

Section  2  authorizes  $30  million  to  be 
available  to  the  State  of  California  for  the 
period  between  the  enacting  date  of  the 
legislation  and  June  30,  1970,  for  the 
permanent  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
the  permanent  street,  road,  and  highway 
facilities  not  on  any  Federal  aid  systems 
which  were  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  storms,  floods,  and  high- 
waters  during  the  winter  of  1968-69,  and 
the  spring  of  1969.  The  section  requires 
50  percent  participation  by  the  State. 

SHARED  COSTS   FOE  RECONSTBUCTION   OF  TIMDER 
PTTRCELASE    ROAOS 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Act 
of  1965,  Congress  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reimburse  timber  sale  con- 
tractors for  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion of  roads  which  were  under  construc- 
tion but  had  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  as  part  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  at  the  time  of  that  disaster. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Act,  timber  sale 
contracts  were  changed  to  recognize  this 
problem.  This  provision  of  the  bill  would 
accomplish  basically  the  same  purpose; 
that  Is,  to  help  timber  operators  recon- 
struct timber  sale  roads  which  have  been 
damaged  by  this  disaster.  The  new  lan- 
guage is  substantially  identical  to  that 
which  Is  now  contained  in  the  standard 
timber  sale  contract.  There  are  85  tim- 
ber sale  contracts  without  this  language 
still  in  effect.  There  are  445  contracts 
with  this  language  In  them.  This  would 
put  all  timber  sale  purchasers  on  an 
equal  footing. 

Basically,  section  3(u)  would  provide 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
bear  the  cost  of  repairing  these  timber 
roads  imder  certain  conditions: 

First.  If  the  timber  sale  was  under  1 
million  board  feet,  the  contractor  would 
bear  the  cost  of  the  damage  If  the  addi- 
tional construction  work  required  by  the 
storm  amoimted  to  less  than  $1,000.  If  it 
was  more  than  $1,000  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  bear  the  cost. 

Second.  If  the  timber  sale  was  between 
1  and  3  million  board  feet,  the  figure 
would  Increase  $1  per  1,000  board  feet. 

Third.  If  the  timber  sale  was  over  3 
million  board  feet  and  damage  over 
$3,000,  the  Federal  Government  would 
bear  the  cost. 

Section  3(b)  provides  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  with  discre- 
tionary authority  to  cancel  a  timber  pur- 
chase contract  where  It  is  determined 
that  the  damages  are  so  great  that  resto- 
ration, reconstruction,  or  construction  is 
not  practical  under  tUs  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement. 
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RBDxrcnox  OF  icnnacuK  tiicb  esquibed  foe 

ADVBXTISINO      BALX      OF      NATIONAL      FOEX8T 
TUCBER 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  1960  disas- 
trous storms  and  fioods  in  CaUfomia 
has  been  the  disruption  or  serious  im- 
pairment of  access  to  sources  of  timber 
supply  from  the  national  forests  for  the 
wood-using  industries  of  the  region.  The 
economies  of  these  regions  depend 
largely  or  entirely  upon  the  timber  In- 
dustry, which,  in  turn.  Is  dependent  upon 
national  forests  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  In  rebuilding 
these  economies,  otherwise  these  com- 
munities will  face  severe  unemployment. 

To  help  avert  this  condition,  section 
3(c)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reduce  from  30  to  7 
days  the  minimum  time  required  to  ad- 
vertise the  sale  of  national  forest  timber 
in  the  affected  area. 

COMPLIANCE   WITH   RBQITIREICENTS  OF  LAW 
RBCAROING    ENTRT    OF    PUBLIC    LANDS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  grants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  time  limits  established  in  cer- 
tain public  land  laws  for  the  perform- 
ance of  acts  where  the  entrjmian's  abil- 
ity to  comply  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  floods  and  high  waters. 

BUREAU    OF   RECLAMATION    OVERHEAD   COSTS 

Section  5  would  repeal  language  in- 
cluded in  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1967  which  re- 
quired that  appropriations  expended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  connection 
with  disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  81- 
875  as  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  should  be  reim- 
bursed in  full  by  that  OfiBce  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  OEP  hiterprets  that 
provision  as  requiring  that  funds  be  on 
hand  to  reimburse  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  full  before  disaster  assistance 
may  be  provided,  and  the  effect  of  this 
interpretation  has  been  to  preclude  the 
use  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  to  relieve  distress  in 
disaster  areas. 

This  language  will  place  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Through  enactment 
of  this  provision,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  will  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
tract with  whichever  agency  can  more 
efficiently  and  effective  and  economically 
do  the  job. 

SMALL   BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Section  6  applies  to  SBA  disaster  loans 
for  property  loss  or  damage  as  a  result  of 
these  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  to 
the  extent  that  such  loss  or  damage  is 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise.  At  the  borrower's  option,  on 
that  part  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  $500, 
the  SBA  would  be  required  to  cancel  up 
to  $1,800  of  interest,  principal,  or  any 
combination  thereof. 

In  addition  the  SBA  would  be  author- 
ized to  defer  any  or  all  interest  or  prin- 
cipal payments  during  the  flrst  3  years 
of  the  loan  on  a  disaster  loan  made  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Act  as  a  result 
of  these  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters, 
without  regard  to  the  borrower's  ability 
to  make  these  pasonents. 

FARMXES    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Section  7  applies  to  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration  disaster   loans    the   same 


benefits  as  section  6  provides  for  SBA 
loans. 

TERMINATION 

Section  8  terminates  the  bill  as  of 
June  30,  1970,  with  the  exception  that 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the  Ap- 
proprlatlcms  Act  of  1967  Is  made 
permanent. 

TITLE 

Section  9  identifies  the  bill  as  the 
"CaUfomia  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969." 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  srield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  further  justification  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  7  mirutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son). 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Fallon),  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  6508,  the  California 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  This  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  It  Is  legislation  which 
has  been  drafted  by  the  committee  after 
field  hearings  were  held  in  California  on 
the  site  of  the  disasters  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Relief  Act  of  1965  and  the 
"Hurricane  Betsy"  legislation  which 
aided  our  Southeastern  States.  Both  bills 
were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  enacted  into  law  by  this 
Congress.  This  bill  gives  additional  and 
needed  help  to  the  many  fiood  stricken 
areas  of  California  which  were  devsis- 
tated  by  the  winter  and  spring  floods  of 
this  year.  It  provides  speclflc  relief  in 
such  areas  as  highway  repairs,  timber 
access  construction  operations,  and  a 
basic  relief  and  a  greater  leeway  in 
granting  of  aid  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  individuals  who  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous 
floods  in  California. 

This  follows  the  pattern  of  previous 
legislation  to  provide  help  to  those  who 
need  It  most  and  restore  one  of  our  great 
States  to  full  scale  operation. 
I  recommend  Its  passage. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California  let 
me  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
consideration  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Public  Works  Committee 
extended  to  the  State  of  California  dur- 
ing the  crisis  we  faced  this  year  when  an 
extensive  storm  struck  all  areas  of  the 
State.  Chairman  George  Fallon,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, authorized  the  Subcommittees  on 
Flood  Control  and  Rivers  and  Harbors 
to  make  a  joint  inspection  of  the  dam- 
age. Subsequently,  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  Bob  Jones,  held  hearings 
here  in  W«whlngton.  The  bill  we  have  be- 
fore you  today  is  the  result  of  this 
thoughtful  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

As  you  recall,  we  had  a  similar  tragedy 
at   Christmas    time   In    1964    affecting 


northern  California  and  the  States  uf 
Oregon  and  Washington.  At  that  time, 
Congress  enacted  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Disaster  Act  of  1965  which  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  value  In  getting  the  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  including  Cali- 
fornia, back  on  their  feet  in  the  wake  of 
the  storms.  We  are  seeking  the  same 
type  of  assistance  here  today. 

RAINFAXX   RECORDS 

This  has  been  an  exceptionally  wet 
year  throughout  the  central  and  south- 
em  areas  of  California.  During  the  nor- 
mal rainy  season,  from  Octol>er  to 
March,  most  of  the  areas  of  central  and 
southern  California  experienced  precipi- 
tation up  to  250  to  300  percent  above 
normal.  In  some  places,  the  rainfall  was 
400  percent  above  normal.  Much  of  this 
fell  after  January  11  in  a  series  of  storms 
which  began  to  bombard  the  State  on 
that  day.  During  10  days  in  late  Janu- 
ary when  the  storms  were  at  their  peak, 
some  southern  California  areas  received 
as  much  as  40  inches  of  rain;  that  is  an 
average  of  4  inches  a  day  for  10  consecu- 
tive days. 

In  the  larger  drainage  areas  of  Califor- 
nia the  following  average  rainfalls  were 
recorded  for  the  month  of  January,  and 
again  virtually  all  of  the  January  rain- 
fall came  in  a  10-day  period: 

North  coast  drainage:  January,  14.52 
inches;  normal,  7.73  inches. 

Sacramento  Valley  drainage:  Janu- 
ary. 15.63  inches;  normal,  6.80  inches. 

Northeast  interior  drainage:  January, 
11.52  inches;  normal,  3.43  inches. 

Central  coast  drainage:  January,  10.42 
inches;  normal,  4.14  inches. 

San  Josuiuin  drainage:  January,  11.58 
inches;  normal,  3.61  inches. 

Soutii  coast  drainage:  January,  12.83 
inches;  normal,  3.25  inches. 

Soutjieastem  desert  drainage:  5.44 
Inches:  normal,  1.36  inches. 

Looking  at  Weather  Bureau  statistics, 
it  is  easier  to  pick  out  the  days  in  late 
January  and  February  when  it  did  not 
rain.  In  our  State  capital,  for  instance,  it 
did  not  rain  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of 
January,  or  the  28th  of  January.  It  did 
not  rain  on  the  1st.  2d.  and  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, nor  the  10th,  12th,  or  13th,  or  the 
16th,  or  the  20th  through  the  22d,  or  the 
26th  of  February.  That  Is  11  out  of  49 
days  that  there  was  no  rain.  On  every 
other  day  from  the  11th  of  January  to 
the  1st  of  March,  It  rained.  It  not  only 
rained,  it  poured.  Similar  records  were 
recorded  throughout  the  State.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  snowp£u:ks 
well  in  excess  of  30  feet  in  many  areas — 
that  is  30  feet,  not  inches. 

DAMAGE    ESTIMATES 

In  just  a  few  days,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia suffered  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  in  spite  of  a  major 
flood  control  program.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  in  this  disaster  alone,  am 
estimated  $1,230,000,000  in  damage  was 
prevented  by  existing  flood  control  works 
constructed  largely  through  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  and  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress. With  a  preliminary  estimate  of  ap- 
proximately $265  million  damage  from 
this  one  storm  alone,  you  can  see  that  the 
job  Is  not  yet  completed  and  we  must 
continue  the  timely  program  of  the  con- 
struction of  our  flood  control  programs. 
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This,  of  course,  is  not  part  of  the  disaster 
relief  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

We  are  considering  only  the  restoration 
of  damage  suffered  in  the  Jsmuary-Peb- 
ruary  storms.  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly 
100  deaths  attributed  to  the  storms. 
Physical  property  damaged  was  valued 
at  approximately  $265  million.  This  oc- 
curred in  40  of  the  State's  58  coimtles 
and  was  divided  about  equally  between 
losses  to  public  property  and  losses  to 
private  property.  A  substantial  portion 
of  this  loss  was  to  dikes,  levees,  and 
drainage  facilities,  restoration  of  which 
can  be  provided  for  under  existing  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Public  Law  99  authority  or  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness'  Public  Law 
875  authority. 

ROADS    MKXO   RKSTORATION 

As  far  as  HM.  6508  is  concerned,  the 
greatest  need  is  for  restoration  of  storm 
damaged  highways,  coimty  roads  and  city 
streets.  As  you  know,  ours  is  a  mobUe 
society  ^jid  without  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  especially  highway 
routes,  our  economies  collapse.  Some  $79 
million  worth  of  roads,  streets,  and  high- 
ways were  destroyed  during  the  storms. 
Of  this  total  $79  million  in  damage,  less 
than  half  is  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance imder  existing  programs. 

Reconstruction  and  restoration  of 
roads  under  the  Federal  aid  system  pose 
little  or  no  problem  since  there  are  ade- 
quate funds  in  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration emergency  relief  program  to 
finance  the  rebuilding  of  these.  This  fund 
will  cover  less  than  $21  million  worth 
of  the  total  damage,  however. 

Nearly  $14  million  in  road  and  street 
damage  is  eligible  for  restoration  under 
Public  Law  875  through  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  The  President 
has  allocated  $13  million  for  California 
disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  875,  but 
this  covers  not  only  losses  to  roads  and 
highways  not  on  the  federal  system,  but 
damages  to  all  other  public  facilities  In- 
cluding water  and  sewer  systems,  other 
utilities,  public  buildings,  and  some  of 
the  levees,  dikes,  and  drainage  facilities 
imder  local  or  state  control. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  there  Is 
a  tremendous  deficiency  which  must  be 
made  up  from  State  and  Federal  sources 
because  the  local  governmental  agencies 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  most  of 
these  roads  and  streets  just  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  do  this  work. 
Helping  eliminate  this  gap  is  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  legislation  that 
we  have  before  you,  HH.  6508,  sponsored 
by  myself  and  28  other  members  of  the 
California  delegation. 
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$100  million;  $55  mllUon  of  It  in 
the  agricultural  areas,  $20  million  to 
residential  and  commercial  buildings, 
and  $25  million  to  privately  owned  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  strives  to  assist  agriculture,  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  homeowner  to  re- 
cover from  the  disaster. 

I  would  like  to  outline  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6508,  as  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  discuss  how  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  FeA- 
eral  Government  assist  in  this  effort 
which  is  so  necessary  if  the  desperatdy 
hit  areas  are  to  recover.  This  legislation 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  was  enacted 
following  the  Alaskan  earthquakes,  the 
Christmas  1964  floods  in  California  and 
the  Hurricane  Betsy  disaster. 

.  SECTION    I DECLARES    DISASTXH 

Section  1  declares  the  existence  of  the 
disaster  and  the  need  for  assistance  due 
to  the  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  winter  and  spring. 

SECTION    2 — ROAD   RESTORATION 

Section  2  authorizes  $30  million  to  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  California 
for  permanent  repair  and  reconstruction 
of  flood-damaged  roads,  streets  and  high- 
ways not  on  any  Federal  aid  system  and 
for  which  no  emergency  funds  are  avail- 
able under  any  existing  provisions  of 
Federal  law. 

Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Oovemment  can, 
through  its  emergency  program,  restore 
to  Federal  standards,  roads,  streets,  and 
highways  on  the  Federal  aid  system. 

For  roads  not  on  Federal  aid  systems, 
the  only  disaster  assistance  available  is 
through  the  OflSce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  Public  Law  875,  which  per- 
mits only  emergency  restoration  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  This  can  be  extremely  lim- 
ited In  scope  trnd  can  leave  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reconstruction  left  to  be  done 
If  we  are  to  rebuild  our  city  streets,  county 
roads  and  highways  to  acceptable  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Chahman,  we  are  not  talking 
about  improving  any  roads.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  reconstruction  of  damaged 
roads  so  they  are  permanently  restored 
to  safe  levels. 

The  authorization  would  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
requires  that  any  Federal  money  spent 
for  this  purpose  be  matched  equally  by 
the  State  of  California.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  this  wUl  be  financed  through  a 
disaster  fund  raised  by  a  1-cent  gas  tax 
which  already  is  in  effect. 


STATE    COOPKRATION 

It  must  be  emphasized.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  State  of  California  is  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  restore 
these  roads  and  streets.  The  motoring 
public  of  the  Giolden  State  now  are  pay- 
ing 1  cent  per  gallon  hi  extra  gas  tax  in 
order  to  do  Its  share  In  this  massive  Job 
of  rebuilding.  The  proposal  we  advance 
In  HH.  6508  provides  Federal  matching 
money  for  this  purpose. 

PBIVATB    DAMAGBS 

Tumln«  to  the  private  sector,  it  is 
estimsited  that  damage  will  approximate 


SECTION    3 — TIMBER   OPERATIONS 

Section  3  relates  primarily  to  the  For- 
est Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands.  Basically,  it  would  facili- 
tate a  resumption  of  timber  operations 
by  authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
cultiu^  and  Interior  to  reimburse  timber 
sale  contractors  for  reconstruction  and 
restoration  of  roads  which  were  under 
construction  but  had  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Oovemment  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional forest  road  system  prior  to  floods. 
Where  the  damage  is  too  great  to  make 
completion  worthwhile,  the  section 
would  permit  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tracts. 


These  provisions  are  Incorporated  in 
all  timber  sale  contracts  entered  Into 
shice  mld-1965.  Eighty-five  contracts 
entered  into  before  that  time  do  not 
have  this  provision  and  it  is  to  place 
these  timber  purchasers  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  vast  majority  that  we 
seek  this  legislation.  Similar  provisions 
were  included  In  Pacific  Northwest  Dis- 
aster Act  of  1965.  Our  own  experience 
In  that  disaster  resulted  In  the  current 
contract  language. 

This  section  also  reduces  from  30  to  7 
days  the  minimum  period  of  advertising 
on  timber  sales.  The  economies  of  these 
regions  depend  largely  or  entirely  upon 
the  timber  hidustry,  which  in  turn  Is  de- 
pendent upon  natlMial  forests  as  a 
source  of  supply.  Time  Is  of  the  essence 
m  rebuilding  these  economies,  otherwise 
communities  dependent  upon  the  timber 
Industry  will  face  the  Imminent  pros- 
pect of  mill  shutdown  and  severe  unem- 
ployment. To  help  avert  this  condition 
this  section  would  authorize  a  reduction 
in  the  advertising  period  for  timber  sales 

^x.^:^*^''^^""*"'  ^  should  emphasize 
that  the  provisions  of  section  3  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Disaster  Act  of  1965.  These  were  tre- 
mendously successful  In  solving  many  of 
our  problems  In  areas  with  timber-based 
economies,  and  I  would  hope  that  they 
could  be  reinstated  for  the  current  crisis. 

SECTION   4 PUBUC   LAND   ENTRT 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  additional  time  to 

^^^TJ^°  *^^®  ^^  but  did  not  com- 
plete within  prescribed  thne  limits  the 
requh-ements  for  entry  imder  the  vari- 
ous public  land  laws  because  of  the  floods 
and  storms,  including  the  snows.  This  is 
a  provision  incorporated  in  the  1965 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Act  and 
merely  recognizes  that  people  hit  by 
storms  of  this  intensity  cannot  meet  their 
development  schedules  at  the  same  pace 
as  If  they  had  not  been  damaged. 

SECTION    5 BXTREAtr   OF   RECLAMATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  5  seeks  to  cor- 
rect a  problem  which  was  discovered 
dmlng  the  field  hearings.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  found  that  it 
could  not  deal  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  an  equal  footing  hi  contracting  for 
emergency  restoration  work.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  section  would  correct  this. 
The  net  result  should  be  a  savings  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  that  OEP  would 
be  able  to  contract  with  whichever 
agency  can  most  effectively,  efficiently, 
and,  most  important,  economically  do  the 
job.  This  Is  the  only  provision  of  this 
act  which  would  remain  In  effect  after 
June  30, 1970. 

SECTION    6 SMAM.    BUSINESS    AOMINIBnUTION 

Section  6  relates  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Disaster  Act  and  pro- 
vides for  a  forgiveness  of  $1,800  in  inter- 
est or  principal  on  any  disaster  loan  and 
authorizes  the  deferment  of  all  Interest 
and  principal  payments  for  up  to  3  years. 
This  and  section  7  are  the  only  grant  con- 
siderations given  the  private  sector,  and 
It  Is  little  enough  considering  the  losses. 
It  has  precedent  In  the  Hurricane  Betsy 
Act. 
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SECTION     7 — FARMBU     HOKE     ADItlNIBTRATION 

Section  7  provides  for  the  $1,800  for- 
giveness for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration emergency  loan  programs  plus 
the  same  3 -year  deferment  offered  SB  A 
borrowers.  This  is  the  same  as  was  in- 
conxntited  in  the  Hurricane  Betsy  Act 

SECTION    8 — TERMINATION   DATE 

Section  8  terminates  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  as  of  June  30,  1970,  except  for 
making  payments  on  expenditures  and 
obligations  and  commitments  already 
agreed  to  prior  to  that  date.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  emphasize  that  all  the  pro- 
visions which  we  have  discussed  here  are 
directly  related  to  the  California  dis- 
aster and  with  one  exception,  are  not 
permanent  legislation.  The  exception  Is 
that  provision  which  I  do  suggest  we  in- 
corporate in  section  5  to  allow  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  participate  more 
effectively  under  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  Public  Law  875  programs. 

SECTION  9 — TITLE 

Section  9  entitles  the  act  the  Cali- 
fornia Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  has  been  a  lengthy  pres- 
entation, but  I  believed  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  basis  for  our  hearings. 

H.R.  6508  and  H.R.  6509  were  intro- 
duced by  me  and  28  of  my  California 
colleagues  February  6,  1969,  even  as  the 
fiood  and  storm  damage  was  mounting. 

The  legislation  as  r^wrted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  I»ubllc 
Works  Committee  refiects  some  changes 
and  modifications  which  have  been  made 
as  a  result  of  the  field  hearings  and  the 
Washington  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee under  the  able  direction  of 
its  outstanduig  chairman,  my  good 
friend  and  coUeague,  Bob  Jones,  and 
during  the  full  committee  consideration 
under  the  guidance  of  Congressman 
Fallon.  Both  of  these  chairmen  are  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
disaster  relief  and  I  want  to  express  pub- 
licly the  deep  appreciation  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  for  their  per- 
sonal guidance  and  assistance  in  this 
hour  of  need. 

I  am  confident  that  the  language  we 
bring  before  you  today  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chamnan, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill,  HJl.  6508. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  past  fall  and  winter  the  Na- 
tion witnessed,  once  again,  the  terrible 
and  awe-inspiring  devastation  of  nature 
on  the  rampage.  And,  once  again,  it  was 
my  home  State  of  California  that  was 
struck. 

As  with  past  disasters  of  this  kind,  we 
have  once  again  realized  that  past  legis- 


lation enacted  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  these  annually  re- 
curring natural  disasters  is  not  com- 
pletely adequate  to  provide  the  kind  of 
relief  that  is  necessary  and  essential  from 
the  damage  brought  about  by  this  latest 
disaster. 

As  they  have  so  often  in  the  past,  my 
colleagues  here  in  Congress  have  risen  to 
the  challenge  and  joined  with  Members 
from  California  in  lending  not  only  their 
sympathy,  but  their  aid  and  their  valu- 
able knowledge  of  emergency  legislation 
to  prepare  HJl.  6508,  The  CaUfomia 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1969,  which  is 
now  before  you. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
greatest  need  in  California  is  for  restora- 
tion of  storm-damaged  highways,  coun- 
ty roads,  and  city  streets.  With  a  mobile 
society,  such  as  California  has,  our  basic 
economies  are  threatened  with  virtual 
collapse  without  adequate  transportation 
access  and  facilities.  Estimates  received 
from  State  highway  officials,  indicate 
that  some  $79  million  worth  of  roads, 
highways,  and  streets  were  destroyed 
during  the  fall  and  winter  storms. 

Permit  me,  at  this  point,  to  briefly  par- 
aphrase what  this  bill  contains  and  what 
it  will  cost  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  recognizes  and  au- 
thorizes total  storm  damage  In  the 
amount  of  $265  million;  $165  million  for 
damage  to  public  facilities  and  $100  mil- 
Uon  for  damage  to  private  property. 

Section  2,  and  most  Important,  au- 
thorizes $30  million  for  permanent  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  of  fiood  dam- 
aged streets,  roads,  and  highways  not 
on  any  Federal  rUd  system.  This  section 
also  requires  50  percent  matching  funds 
from  the  State  of  California  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  $150,- 
000  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service  to  reim- 
burse timber  purchasers  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  storm  damaged  forest  access 
roads  which  were  constmcted  as  part  of 
timber  sales  contracts,  but  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  Federal  Govermnent. 

Sections  4  and  5  are  primarily  admin- 
istrative in  nature  and  Involve  no  costs 
to  the  United  States.  The  first,  section 
4,  authorizes  additional  time  for  public 
land  entrymen  to  meet  the  legal  require- 
ments for  entry  provided  they  were  oth- 
erwise imable  to  do  so  because  of  storms. 
Section  5  places  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  semie  basis  as  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  contracting  for  recon- 
stmction  work  with  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

Section  6  of  this  legislation  waives  up 
to  $1,800  Indebtedness  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loan  bor- 
rowers and  further  authorizes  defer- 
ments of  all  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments for  3  years  at  a  cost  of  $1,650,000. 
Section  7  extends  to  FHA  borrowers 
the  same  benefits  extended  to  SBA  bor- 
rowers in  section  6  at  a  cost  of  $4,626,000. 
Sections  8  and  9  identify  and  termi- 
nate the  California  Disaster  ReUef  Act 
as  of  June  30, 1970. 

Tills  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  not 
all  that  Congress  Intends  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  disaster  relief.  By  way  of  ex- 


ample, I  have  introduced,  and  the  com< 
mittee  passed,  a  resolution  to  our  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  that  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Agriculture  to  make  a  joint 
investigation  and  survey  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel River  Basin  in  California.  This  is 
the  basin  that  includes  the  community 
of  Olendora  which  was  nearly  inimdated 
by  sUdes  of  mud  and  debris. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretaries  are  to 
prepare  a  joint  report  on  such  findings 
as  they  may  conclude  and  forward  their 
report  to  the  Congress  with  recommen- 
dations for  instsdllng  works  needed  to 
provide  necessary  flood  prevention  and 
control.  This  resolution  wtis  adopted  on 
May  6  of  this  year. 

My  purpose  in  relating  this  is  to  illus- 
trate that  the  legislation  now  imder  con- 
sideration, while  It  answers  the  imme- 
diate disaster  reUef  needs  of  California, 
is  just  the  first  step  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  flood  and  storm 
damage  that  might  occur  in  the  future 
under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 
I  want  to  make  one  point  absolutely 
clear  here  today.  In  my  judgment,  the 
best  type  of  disaster  reUef  is  disaster 
prevention. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  the  abso- 
lute essentiality  of  applying  higher  pri- 
orities to  flood  control  and  prevention 
In  our  overall  budgetary  considerations. 
Further,  I  strongly  suggest  that  we  re- 
shape our  thinking  in  this  regard  be- 
cause protection  from  and  prevention  of 
flood  and  storm  damage  should  and.  In 
my  judgment,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
Investment — an  investment  in  America, 
if  you  will. 

The  total  Investment  of  $900  million 
for  protective  works  thus  far  in  place  in 
California  has  saved  some  $1.2  to  $1.6 
billion,  and  thus,  more  than  paid  for  it- 
self when  you  consider  the  total  damsige 
that  could  have  taken  place  last  fall  and 
winter  had  these  works  not  been  in  place. 
While  the  most  extensive  damage 
caused  by  this  flood  experience  was  in 
southern  California,  a  comparable  and 
ix>tentially  devastating  threat  existed, 
particularly  in  my  own  congressional 
district  on  the  north  coast  of  California 
whidi  bore  the  brunt  of  the  1964  dis- 
aster. This  was  also  the  case  this  year 
as  the  threat  of  still  further  devastation 
existed  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern 
California  where  the  Sierra  snowpack 
reached  a  critical  stage  this  year  limit- 
ing access  to  forest  lands  and  posing  an 
ominous  threat  in  the  lowlands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  legislation 
now  before  us  is  desperately  needed,  we 
have  witnessed  once  again  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  after-the-fact  situation. 
Much  of  this  disaster-relief-type  legis- 
lation, I  submit,  could  and  would  be 
avoided  through  an  orderly  program  of 
finance  and  fiscal  priority  that  recog- 
nizes protective  and  preventive  works  in 
the  true  light  of  the  j)otential  threat  It 
poses  to  all  Americans. 

As  our  astronauts  have  so  clearly 
proven,  most  of  the  land  mass  that  com- 
prises these  United  States,  is  largely  a 
flood  plain  and,  therefore.  It  Is  only  log- 
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leal  and  reasonable  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  guarantee  security  against 
this  potential  threat.  We  can,  I  believe, 
redirect  oiu-  national  resources  toward 
the  protection  of  American  lives  and 
property — rather  than  their  destruction. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  produce  this  Califor- 
nia Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  I  should 
also  like  to  thank  the  many  Califomians 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  took  the  time 
and  made  the  effort  to  appear  before  our 
committee  while  it  was  inspecting  the 
flood  and  storm  damage  in  California  to 
express  their  views  and  their  recommen- 
dations for  the  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
asterous  situation  in  which  they  sud- 
denly foimd  themselves. 

And,  I  cannot  close  without  express- 
ing my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  staff 
of  our  committee:  all  of  whom  spent 
many  long,  weary  hoiu-s  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  H.R.  6508. 

^nd  AaaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
aad  enthusiastically  urge  each  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation,  there- 
by extending  a  much  needed  vote  of  con- 
fidence to  the  people  of  California  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  country 
and  who,  in  the  past,  have  asked  so  little 
in  return. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  who  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  furnishing  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara area. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much,  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  from  California,  to  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Clausbn  and,  of  course, 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  the  splendid  Job  they 
have  done  on  this  legislation,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  clearly  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Those  of  you  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  we  had  as  much  as  60 
inches  of  rain  in  10  days,  which  would 
be  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall  in  3  or 
4  years.  As  a  result  of  this  we  had  dam- 
ages estimated  at  between  $40  million, 
$50  million,  or  even  $60  million  in  my  own 
congressional  district  alone. 

These  people  certainly  do  not  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  care  of 
aU  this  damage.  Local  government  and 
private  enterprise  have  done  the  major 
Job.  But  this  additional  provision  of  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government  is 
certainly  justtfled. 

My  home  district  was  one  of  those 
ravaged  by  the  recent  storms  and  floods, 
and  I  know  only  too  well  the  urgency  of 
this  legislation.  In  my  district  alone, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  farmland  were  lost, 
hundreds  of  homes  ruined  by  debris  from 
the  flood,  many  public  facilities— bridges, 
railroads,  waterlines — were  disrupted, 
and  human  lives  greatly  endangered.  All 
direct  access  to  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  the  NaticHi's  largest  missile  base, 
was  severed. 


Similar  damage  was  and  and  is  wide- 
spread around  the  State.  Total  damage 
for  the  storms  is  estimated  at  $265  mil- 
lion. In  the  January  floods  alone,  92  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  more  than  10,000  left 
homeless.  The  flnal  toll  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty is  shocking  and  tragic. 

This  legislation  is  an  essential  sup- 
plement to  the  current  relief  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Despite  these 
efforts,  much  of  the  damage  remains  al- 
most as  it  was  after  the  storms.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  damage  to  city  streets,  cotm- 
try  roads,  and  Federal  highways  exceeds 
$38  million.  Less  than  half  of  this  total  is 
covered  by  State  or  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. Another  critical  need  is  for  as- 
sistance to  low-income  householders  who 
could  not  rehabilitate  their  property 
without  the  loans  that  this  legislation 
makes  available.  The  damage  in  Califor- 
nia is  simply  too  extensive  for  the  avail- 
able resources— local.  State,  and  even 
Federal— to  provide  the  necessary  relief. 
This  bill  is  urgently  required  to  meet 
both  public  and  private  relief  needs. 

My  28  colleagues  all  support  this  meas- 
ure. We  understand  personally  the  ex- 
tent of  the  recent  tragedy  and  the  need 
for  this  assistance.  I  strongly  urge  unan- 
imous support  for  H.R.  6508. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  only  have  60  inches 
of  rain  in  3  or  4  years?  What  do  you 
drink  in  California? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  yield  further,  I  will  respond  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  various  types  of  bev- 
erages out  there,  including  lemonade, 
oi-angeade,  and  sometimes  we  import 
beverages  from  as  far  away  as  the  State 
of  Iowa.  But  15  inches  of  water  is  an 
ample  supply. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  come  to 
my  office  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  the 
gentleman  a  sample  to  show  the  gentle- 
man why  we  drink  this  great  California 
wine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to  come 
to  the  gentleman's  office  imder  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  see  various  criticisms 
from  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  whether  these 
criticisms  were  met  in  the  terms  of  the 
revised  bill? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  an- 
swer Is  "Yes,"  most  of  them  are  fully 
met.  Let  me  say  that  in  one  Instance  in 
particular  the  original  legislation  which 
was  commented  upon  had  100-percent 
funding  of  the  highways  and  that  was 
the  principal  dollar  amount  involved. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  amended 
it  to  coincide  with  the  property  damage 
recommendations  to  be  on  a  matching 
basis,  which  is  consistent  with  the  estab- 
lished matching  program  for  highways 
in  other  areas  of  our  jiulsdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  can  tell  me  about  the  Interest 
provisions. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  was  re- 
duced. Originally  it  was  $2,500.  It  was 
reduced  to  conform  to  the  top  limitation 
in  the  Hiu-ricane  Betsy  disaster  to  $100 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  with  respect  to 
the  forgiveness  feature;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  wlU  provide  for 
$30  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  $30  million  is 
correct,  which  will  be  matched  by  the 
State  government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reference  to  this  disas- 
ter in  California,  have  there  been  disas- 
ter requests  because  of  this  storm,  and  if 
so,  how  much? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  the  exact  figure.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  under  Public  Law  875. 
and  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figiire,  but 
the  total  damages  were  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  million.  This  piece  of  legis- 
lation covers  and  refers  only  to  those  not 
covered  by  Public  Law  875. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  answer  the  question 
we  are  here  dealing  with  Federal  funds' 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  anticipation, 
I  hope,  that  we  are  going  to  underwrite 
the  $300  million  worth  of  losses  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  answer  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  is 
"No." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlanan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sympathy  to  the  victims  of  the  storms 
which  swept  California  last  January  and 
to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  now. 
I  have  only  Just  returned  from  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  which  suffered  what  many 
regard  as  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  its 
history  last  weekend.  Estimates  are  still 
coming  in.  but  the  dollar  loss  is  heading 
toward  the  $100  million  mark.  Fourteen 
counties  have  been  declared  disaster 
areas  by  the  Governor.  The  death  toll, 
with  many  still  missing,  stands  at  33  and 
other  casualties  are  in  the  hundreds.  I 
witnessed  much  of  the  storm  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  was  awe- 
some, terrifying  and  presented  Mother 
Nature  at  her  worst. 

An  extroardinary  catastroiAe  such  as 
this — such  as  the  floods  which  swept 
California  last  winter— call  for  extraordi- 
nary measures. 

I  shall  support  passage  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  In  the  conviction  that  a 
natural  disaster  as  devastathig  as  that 
suffered  by  Calif  omla  and  by  my  State  of 
Ohio  are  diaasters  whose  impact  are  felt 
by  the  entire  Nation.  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  H.R.  6508. 

I  hope  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
when  we  come  to  the  House  floor  that 
the  House  will  see  fit  to  support  what- 
ever funds  Ohio  needs  to  support,  and  to 
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take  care  of  the  tremendous  damages 
we  have  sustained. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  a  moment, 
I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  committee  is  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  possible  extait 
of  the  damages  that  have  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  but  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  dispatch  a  subcom- 
mittee next  week  to  visit  the  affected 
areas  so  as  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement,  and  that  if  it 
is  agreeable  with  the  gentleman  I  in- 
tend to  go  out  with  that  committee  to  at 
least  show  them  firsthand  the  damages 
that  have  occurred  in  the  23d  District 
of  Ohio,  so  that  they  may  see  the  dam- 
ages that  we  have  sustained  in  dol- 
lars, not  to  mention  the  loss  of  lives. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  state  that  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly will  be  welcome. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  might  Just 
add  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MmsHALL),  your  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  has 
brought  this  very  vividly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  very  pleased  our  genial  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  related  to  you 
something  we  already  knew,  that  we  are 
going  through  Ohio  to  conduct  an  on- 
the-spot  Investigation. 

Mr.   STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply take  this  time  to  express  to  you  and 
to  the  chairman  my  sincerest  thanks  for 
his  support  and  for  his  recognition  of  the 
problem  we  have  in  northern  Ohio,  and 
specifically  in  my  11th  Congressional 
District  which  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  at  this 
time  and  I  certainly  am  looking  forward 
to  going  with  them. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  yield  just  briefiy  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lipscomb)  and 
I  might  add  in  addition  to  this  legisla- 
tion we  have  passed  out  a  resolution 
which  is  all  that  is  required  legislatively 
to  handle  the  problem  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  recommendation  for  the  pro- 
tective works  in  the  San  Gabriel  Moun- 
tain area,  which  was  the  area  I  must  de- 
.scribe  eis  the  watershed  surrounding  the 
Glendora  commimity  which  was  on  na- 
tionwide television,  where  the  entire 
mountain  slides  developed  and  almost  in- 
undated the  entire  commimity. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lipscomb). 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  par- 
ticular thanks  to  my  colleagues  from 
California,  Representative  Don  Claitsen 
and  Representative  Harold  Johnson  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  ,  for  their  very  effec- 
tive action  on  this  particular  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  came  to  California 
to  inspect  the  widespread  damages  in- 


cluding in  the  Olendora-Aziisa  area  in 
the  24th  Congressional  District  that  had 
such  severe  damage.  This  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  giving  Califomians 
support  that  is  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  damaged  areas  in  the  24th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  urging  enact- 
ment of  the  California  Disaster  Act  of 
1969. 

The  State  of  California  suffered  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  as 
a  result  of  storms,  floods,  landslides,  and 
high  waters  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1969.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee puts  the  physical  devastation  in 
property  loss  and  damage  at  $265  million. 
Of  this  total  damage,  the  24th  District  of 
California,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent,  contains  areas  which  unfor- 
tunately were  specially  hard  hit  by  the 
rains,  flooding,  and  mudslides.  In  my 
district,  the  Glendora — which  received 
nationsil  attention — Azusa,  San  Dimas, 
and  Mount  Baldy  areas  experienced  par- 
ticularly severe  damages  and  face  a 
tremendous  task  of  reconstruction  and 
repair.  The  damage  suffered  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  24th  Congressional  District  has 
been  extensive,  but  it  represents  only  a 
portion  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  storms 
throughout  California. 

With  most  of  the  State  of  California 
declared  a  major  disaster  area  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  every  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Transportation  to  bring  about  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  disaster- torn  area.  How- 
ever, these  commendable  efforts  imder 
existing  law  have  not  been  enough  to 
rehabilitate  the  devastated  areas  to  nor- 
mal conditions.  The  California  Disaster 
Act  is  vitally  needed  to  provide  the  spe- 
cial measures  to  sissist  the  State  in  its 
efforts  to  reconstruct  and  repair  these 
stricken  areas. 

A  great  need  is  for  restoration  of  the 
storm-damaged  highways,  county  roads 
and  city  streets.  The  $30  million  au- 
thorized in  section  2  of  the  Disaster  Act 
is  an  importsuit  provision  for  the  perma- 
nent repair  and  reconstruction  of  the 
permanent  street,  road,  and  highway 
facilities — not  on  any  Federal  aid  sys- 
tem— which  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  the  California  storms.  This  amount 
would  be  available  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  a  50-percent  matching  funds 
basis.  Since  more  than  temporary  re- 
pairs must  be  made  which  the  State  and 
counties  are  not  flnancially  able  to  do, 
section  2  helps  meet  an  extensive  re- 
building need  that  exists  in  California 
today. 

Section  3,  authorizing  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  reim- 
burse timber  operators  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  which  prior  to  the  floods 
were  under  construction  and  were  au- 
thorized by  a  contract  for  the  purchsise 
of  timber,  recognizes  the  importance  of 
forest  road  and  trail  projects.  The  res- 
toration of  these  accesses  to  sources  of 
timber  supply  from  the  national  forests 
represent  a  prudent  and  necessary  in- 
vestment in  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. Because  the  economies  of  the 
national  forest  regions  depend  largely 


or  entirely  upon  the  timber  industry, 
section  3  further  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  from  30 
days  to  7  days  the  minimimi  time  re- 
quired to  advertise  the  sale  of  national 
forest    timber    in    the    flood-damaged 

Section  4  recognizes  that  persons  af- 
fected by  floods  of  this  Intensity  cannot 
always  meet  development  schedules  as 
planned.  To  provide  adequate  allow- 
ance, this  section  provides  additional 
time  for  public  land  entrymen  to  meet 
requirements  of  law  for  his  entry  if  he 
is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
storms. 

To  allow  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning to  contract  with  the  agency  that 
can  more  efficiently  and  economically  do 
the  Job,  section  5  places  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  contracting 
reconstruction  work  with  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning. 

Sections  6  and  7  waives  up  to  $1,800  in- 
debtedness for  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  borrowers  and  au- 
thorizes deferments  of  all  interest  and 
principal  payments  for  3  years.  These 
sections  are  particularly  Important  in 
light  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
some  in  obtaining  SBA  and  FHA  loans 
and  especially  because  it  is  the  small 
businessmen  and  homeowners  who  have 
been  hardest  hit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  this  bill, 
and  I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  enact 
this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  who  has  served  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  has  been  of 
such  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  and 
functions  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  California  and  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  support  for  HJl.  6508, 
the  California  Disaster  Act. 

Although  my  congressional  district  did 
not  suffer  damage,  I  did  observe  first 
hand  the  severe  damage  in  many  other 
areas  of  California.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  travel  with  the  subcommittee  and  par- 
ticipate in  4  days  of  hearings,  at  which 
time  a  great  deal  of  testimony  from  the 
executive  agencies  and  from  the  State 
of  California  concerning  damage  suf- 
fered was  received.  We  also  observed, 
on  the  groimd,  damage  in  many  areas 
and  the  loss  experienced  to  both  public 
and  private  property. 

I  was  also  glad  to  join  with  a  number 
of  my  California  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

The  central  and  southern  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia this  year  experienced  excessively 
heavy  rainfall  coupled  with  high  velocity 
winds.  Most  of  these  areas  experienced 
rainfall  of  200  to  300  percent  above  nor- 
mal. Through  February,  in  many  areas, 
rainfall  experiences  was  almost  400  per- 
cent above  normal.  In  some  southern 
California  areas,  during  a  10-day  period 
late  in  January,  an  average  of  4  inches 
of  rain  a  day  for  10  consecutive  days  was 
experienced.  In  the  Sacramento  area,  on 
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only  11  days  out  of  49  during  January 
and  February,  rain  was  not  prevalent. 
Not  only  did  we  experience  an  unusually 
heavy  rainfall  during  this  period,  but 
snowpacks  in  many  mountain  areas  are 
at  a  near  all  time  high.  I  am  informed  that 
only  in  1906  is  It  estimated  that  the  snow- 
pack  exceeded  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  recognize  the  con- 
sideration Congress  has  given  California 
over  the  years  in  authorizing  flood-con- 
trol structures.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  testimony  of  experts  from 
the  Federal  agencies  that  an  estimated 
$3  in  losses  has  been  prevented  for 
every  $1  invested  so  far  in  flood-control 
structures,  and  so  forth,  and  that  addi- 
tional savings  will  continue  to  be  forth- 
coming from  these  investments.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the  plan- 
ning of  additional  flood  control  projects 
in  order  that  savings  will  result  In  future 
years  and  enable  us  to  avoid  the  dis- 
astrous damages  that  result  from  storms, 
and  so  forth.  Prom  this  last  storm  alone, 
California  experienced  losses  in  excess  of 
$265  million.  This  is  one  single  example 
of  why  we  must  continue  the  flood-con- 
trol program  in  California. 

Turning  now  to  the  purpose  of  HH. 
6508, 1  can  only  stress  to  you  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  assistance  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  and  to  provide 
relief  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  in- 
volved with  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
our  hearings,  expert  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
California  relative  to  the  damage  suf- 
fered and  the  rehabilitation  needed. 

Physical  property  loss  has  been  esti- 
mated being  approximately  in  the  area 
of  $265  million.  However,  I  wish  to  note 
this  is  a  preliminary  flgiire  subject  to  re- 
finement and,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
every  indication  points  to  a  much  higher 
figure.  Damage  occurred  in  at  least  40  of 
California's  58  counties  suad  overall  loss 
was  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
tween public  property  and  private  prop- 
erty holders.  The  greatest  need  is  for  res- 
toration of  storm-damaged  highways, 
county  roads  and  city  streets.  However, 
I  xmderstand  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
rehabilitation  needs  will  be  eligible  un- 
der existing  programs.  Therefore,  H.R. 
6508  is  important  as  there  is  a  substan- 
tial need  to  finance  rehabilitation  of 
local  government  facilities  as  these  en- 
tities do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  do  the  necessary  work. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  needs 
under  the  several  sections  of  the  bill. 
However,  1  do  wish  to  assure  you  that 
from  information  that  has  come  to  me 
and  from  my  personal  observation  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  hearings,  that  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  essential  and  necessary. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
stress  the  need  for  relief  and  assistance 
to  our  citizens  who  are  involved  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  emer- 
gency loan  program  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan  program.  To 
many  of  the  participants  I  feel  we  must 
make  adjustments  and  provide  relief  in 
order  that  the  original  purposes  and  in- 
tent of  the  respective  programs  are 
continued. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  my  support  to  H.R.  6508 
in  order  that  we  can  provide  assistance 
to  the  State  of  California  and  its  citi- 
zenry following  the  disastrous  storms  ex- 
perienced during  December  1968,  and 
January  and  February  1969. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

TuNNTg). 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  California  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  having 
processed  so  expeditiously  the  California 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  I  think  that 
the  gentlemen  from  California  who  serve 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee— Mr. 
Claussn,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Anocr- 
soN — we  to  be  congratulated  for  shep- 
herding the  bill  so  quickly  through  the 
conmilttee,  and  for  making  provisions  In 
the  legislation  that  are  going  to  help 
many  small  businessmen  and  small 
farmers. 

I  think  that  the  one  aspect  of  the  bill 
which  is  particularly  significant  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  relieve  small  business- 
men and  small  farmers  from  up  to  $1,800 
of  any  loan  in  excess  of  $500,  so  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  totally  stuck  for  the 
entire  cost  of  rehabilitating  their  plants 
and  equipment. 

I  think  one  other  significant  provision 
of  the  bill  is  that  part  of  it  which  allows 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  future 
to  play  an  equal  part  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  relieving  distress  in  disaster 
areas.  In  the  past,  in  some  of  these  tu-eas 
where  there  has  been  a  local  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  operation,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  participate  because  there 
were  not  funds  in  the  Bureau  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  to  pay  back  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  funds  that 
Reclamation  expended  to  relieve  the 
distress.  Now  there  will  be  no  require- 
ment for  the  Bureau  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness to  pay  back  any  fimds. 

I  believe  these  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  appealing  for  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  which  suffered 
such  great  losses  in  the  disastrous  floods 
of  this  year.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  losses  run  in  excess  of  $265  million. 
It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  tragedy, 
as  well  as  the  monetary  loss,  in  disasters 
such  as  this. 

My  own  district  suffered  to  the  extent 
that  nine  persons  lost  their  lives  and 
public  and  private  property  damage 
amounted  to  nearly  $80  million.  Due  to 
the  geography  of  my  district  with  its 
many  ravines  and  washes  the  road  dam- 
age was  exceptionally  severe.  There  were 
70  residential  dwellings  destroyed  in  San 
Bernardino  County  and  another  680 
dwellings  severely  damaged.  In  almost 
every  case,  they  were  the  homes  of  per- 
sons of  modest  means  and  limited  In- 
come. 

There  are  cases  of  persons  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives,  paying  for  their 
homes,  finally  reaching  retirement  when 
they  had  planned  to  settle  down  and  try 
to  make  a  small  pension  cover  their 
living  costs — something  that  might  have 
been  possible  because  their  homes  wer« 


paid  for.  Then  they  lost  their  homes- 
wiped  out  completely,  or  damaged  so  se- 
verely that  they  require  considerable 
funds  to  bring  themselves  back  to  livable 
conditions. 

State  and  local  resources  have  been 
called  upon  heavily  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  The  State  will  collect  more 
than  $40  million  in  additional  gas  tax 
levies  to  be  used  for  repair  of  flood-dam- 
aged roads  and  highways. 

Local  highway  funds — at  least  in  my 
district — have  been  exhausted.  Indivi- 
duals and  various  relief  agencies,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  have  performed  magnif- 
icently in  assisting  those  families  who 
suffered  losses.  But  it  has  not  been 
enough.  We  need  help.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide that  help  on  a  matching  fund  basis 
for  road  and  highway  repair  and  to  in- 
dividuals through  the  provisions  for  ex- 
panding  small  business  administration 
and  farmers  home  administration  loans 
and  grants. 

California  is  not  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  It  all— we  have  done  a 
lot  for  ourselves  already.  But,  as  other 
States  have  found  when  they  have  been 
hit  by  an  overwhelming  disaster,  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  is 
vital  to  a  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  California  Disaster  Relief 
Act,  which  I  cosponsored  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 

The  vast  destruction  caused  by  storms 
and  floods  in  many  areas  of  California 
this  past  winter  and  spring  created  such 
great  havoc  that  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation is  urgent.  Total  damage  to  pri- 
vate and  public  property,  caused  by 
drenching  rains,  floods,  snows,  mud 
slides  and  other  related  problems,  was 
estimated  at  $425  million.  The  number 
of  persons  who  died  as  a  result  of  the 
floods  totaled  well  over  100.  Most  of  the 
State  was  quickly  declared  a  disaster 
area  by  the  President. 

While  Los  Angeles  County  was  so  desig- 
nated, I  am  grateful  that  the  damage 
to  the  flooded  areas  in  my  district  was 
not  as  great  as  that  suffered  In  other 
parts  of  California.  Because  of  prior 
Federal  legislation  and  because  of  the 
farsighted  planning  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  cooperation  with  local 
ofQcIals,  greater  harm  was  spared  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  In  one  instance 
alone  because  of  the  Los  Angeles  drain- 
age project,  begun  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  1938  as  a  result  of  the 
floods  during  March  of  that  year— which 
reeked  havoc  in  the  Los  Angeles  area— 
an  estimated  $900  million  damage  was 
prevented.  Without  protective  facilities 
such  as  this,  much  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley's  vast  residential  areas  could  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  and  untold  per- 
sonal suffering  would  have  ensued. 

Califomians  were  fortunate  in  the 
very  quick  action  taken  by  Chairman 
Fallon  in  sending  a  special  subcommittee 
to  inspect  the  damaged  ueas.  The  sub- 
committee held  hearings  in  Los  Angeles. 
Its  members  met  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  ofiBcials  and  from  their  on-slght 
inspection  they  were  able  to  determine 
what  assistance  should  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  acted  quickly  in 
calling  hearings  and  reporting  out  a  bill. 
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The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  give 
meaningful  assistance  to  the  State  of 
California  in  rehabilitating  the  disaster 
areas.  At  the  time  of  the  floods,  the 
emergency  assistance  offered  from  all 
sources  was  most  commendable  and 
brought  a  good  measure  of  relief  to  the 
people  caught  in  the  floods.  But  relief  ef- 
forts are  not  enough,  and  this  bill,  If  en- 
acted, will  substantially  restore  the  dis- 
aster areas  In  California  to  normal  living 
conditions  and  will  revitalize  the  dam- 
aged industries  and  businesses  so  that 
economic  progress  can  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  iiassage  of  it  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  passage  of  H  Jl.  6508  which 
will  in  part  relieve  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  reconstruction  necessitated  In 
California  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous 
storms  which  inimdated  large  parts  of 
the  State  last  winter. 

I  personally  Inspected  some  of  the 
ravaged  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  Sacra- 
mento and  can  testify  that  the  destruc- 
tion, especially  In  the  rural  areas,  was 
very  great  Indeed.  The  total  storm  dam- 
age has  now  been  set  at  $265  million,  of 
which  $100  million  Is  attributable  to 
private  property  losses. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
allocate  a  total  of  about  $35  million  for 
relief.  The  main  authorization  Is  $30  mll- 
ll(m  to  be  made  available  to  the  State  for 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  roads  and 
highways  not  presently  on  any  Federal 
aid  program.  This  $30  million  Is  part  of  a 
matching  program,  requiring  a  50-per- 
cent contribution  from  the  State  of 
California. 

The  rest  of  the  aid  package  includes 
a  waiver  of  Indebtedness  for  certain 
Small  Business  Administration  loans. 
The  maxlmimi  Individual  waiver  will  be 
$1,800.  This  section  of  the  bill  will  also 
authorize  deferment  of  Interest  and 
principal  payments  for  3  years  on  all 
other  SBA  loans.  I  feel  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision,  as  many  of  the  estab- 
lishments ravaged  by  the  storms  and 
floods  were  small  private  enterprises  and 
family  businesses  which  cannot  under 
the  present  financial  situation  be  rebuilt 
without  some  Federal  assistance.  The 
total  cost  to  the  Government  imder  this 
section  is  only  $1.6  million — a  small  in- 
vestment when  we  consider  the  gains  to 
be  accomplished  by  getting  the  small 
businessman  on  his  feet  again.  A  similar 
program  imder  this  bill  extends  the  same 
beneflts  to  Federal  Home  Administration 
borrowers,  and  will  cost  about  $4.6  mil- 
lion. 

Another  provision — section  5— places 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
contracting  reconstruction  work  with 
the  0£Qce  of  Emergency  Planning.  This 
provision  will  enable  the  OEP  to  con- 
tract with  whichever  agency  can  more 
efficiently  and  economically  do  the  Job 
thus  cutting  down  on  the  redtape  of  re- 
newal. There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  this  section. 

This  Is  a  cost  effective  bill.  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  gained  by  speedy  recon- 
struction will  more  than  offset  the  min- 
imal cost  of  this  legislation  and.  of 
course,  the  value  In  human  terms  of  get- 


ting people  bcu±  Into  their  homes  and 
back  into  their  businesses  is  Incalculable. 
I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably  on  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  ttoie,  piu*suant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes  (1)  that  the  State 
of  CaUfomla  has  experienced  extensive  prop- 
erty loss  and  damage  as  a  result  of  storms, 
floods,  and  high  waters  diirlng  the  winter 
of  1968-1969  and  the  spring  of  1969,  (2)  that 
much  of  the  affected  area  Is  federally  owned 
and  administered,  and  (3)  that  the  UveU- 
hood  of  the  people  In  the  area  Is  dependent 
upon  prompt  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  transportation  facilities  and  public  works 
projects,  and  therefore  Congress  declares  the 
need  for  special  measures  designed  to  aid  and 
accelerate  this  State  in  Its  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
these  devastated  areas. 

Skc.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  June 
30,  1970.  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  allo- 
cation to  the  State  of  California  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  permanent  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  those  permanent  street,  road, 
and  highway  facilities  not  on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  systems  which  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  as  a  result  of  the  storms,  floods,  and 
highwaters  during  the  winter  of  1968-1969 
and  In  the  spring  of  1969  In  California.  No 
money  shall  be  allocated  under  this  section 
for  repair  or  reconstruction  of  such  a  street, 
road,  or  highway  facility  unless  the  State 
of  California  agrees  to  share  equally  with  the 
United  States  aU  costs  of  such  repair  or  re- 
construction. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  >. 
timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief  from 
major  physical  change  not  due  to  negligence 
of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval  of  con- 
struction of  any  section  of  specified  road  or 
other  specified  development  facility  and  as  a 
result  of  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1968-1969  and  the  spring 
of  1969  In  California  a  major  physical  change 
results  in  additional  construction  work  In 
connection  with  such  road  or  facility  by  such 
purchaser  with  an  estimated  cost  as  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriate  Secretary  (1)  of 
more  than  $1,000  for  sales  under  one  million 
board  feet,  or  (2)  of  more  than  $1  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  for  sales  of  one  to  three  mil- 
lion board  feet,  or  (3)  of  more  than  $3,000 
for  sales  over  three  million  board  feet,  such 
tncreased-construction  cost  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  is  not  practical  un- 
der the  cost-sharing  arrangement  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  canceUatlon  of  the  contract 
notwithstanding   provisions   therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  pubUc  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
4,  1897  (16  UJ3.C.  476),  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  timber  from  national  foreats, 
Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
s&Ie  of  such  timber  will  assist  In  the  recon- 


struction of  any  area  of  California  damaged 
by  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  during 
the  winter  of  1968-1969  and  the  spring  of 
1969. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  In  which  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  law  in  connection 
with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate  be- 
cause of  interference  with  the  entryman's 
ability  to  comply  with  such  requirement  re- 
sulting from  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters 
during  the  winter  of  1968-1969  and  the 
spring  of  1969. 

Sec.  6.  The  last  paragraph  \mder  the  cen- 
ter heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  In 
title  n  of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act,  1967  (Public  Law  89-889),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  the  disas- 
ter loan  program  under  section  7(b)(1)  of 
the  Small  Biislnees  Act,  as  amended  (IS 
U.S.C.  636(b)),  In  the  case  of  property  loss 
or  damage  In  the  State  of  Oallfomia  result- 
ing from  the  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters 
dTirlng  the  winter  of  1968-1969  and  the 
spring  of  1969,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
Is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  oth- 
erwise, (1)  shall  at  the  borrower's  option  on 
that  part  of  any  loan  in  excess  of  $600  can- 
cel (A)  the  mtereet  due  on  the  loan,  or  (B) 
the  principal  of  the  loan,  or  (C)  any  com- 
bination of  such  intereait  or  principal,  except 
that  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not 
exceed  $1,800  and  (2)  may  defer  interest 
payments  or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  such  loan  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan 
without  regard  to  the  ablUty  of  the  bor- 
rower to  make   such   payments. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961- 
1967),  in  the  case  of  property  loss  or  dam- 
age in  the  State  of  California  resulting  from 
storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  during  the 
winter  of  1968-1969  and  the  spring  of  1969, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  to  the 
extent  such  loes  or  damage  is  not  compen- 
sated for  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  (1)  at 
the  borrower's  option  on  that  peLTt  of  any 
loan  In  excess  of  $600  cancel  (A)  the  inter- 
est due  on  the  loan,  or  (B)  the  principal 
of  the  loan,  or  (C)  any  combination  of  such 
intereet  or  principal,  except  that  that  total 
amoimt  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  $1,800 
and  (2)  may  defer  interest  payments  or 
principal  payments,  or  both,  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  such  loan  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  without  regard 
to  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  make  such 
payments. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act,  other  than  the  repeal 
made  by  section  5,  shall  not  be  in  effect 
after  June  30,  1970,  except  with  respect  to 
payment  of  expenditures,  obligations,  and 
commitments  entered  Into  under  this  Act 
on  or  before  such  date. 

Sec  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cal- 
ifornia Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (diuing  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rale,  the 
Conunlttee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  C!ommlttee  rose;  and 
the  l^iealcer  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  YoxTNo,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6508)  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  California  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms, 
floods,  landslides,  and  high  waters,  pur- 
siiant  to  House  Resolution  463,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,^§nd  passed. 

_  Th^Jdtle  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State 
of  California  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods, 
and  high  waters." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HR. 
6508. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OP  VICE  ADM. 
HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER  AS  HEAD  OP 
NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HOLIPIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  Washington  Post  carried  a  brief 
article  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  membership.  I  refer  td^n  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  John  Chafee,  regarding  the 
reappointment  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  to  another  2-year  term  as  head 
of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program. 

Admiral  Rickover  serves  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  Director  of  the  Naval  Re- 
actors Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  deputy  commander  of 
the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  ship's  sys- 
tems command. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  a  long  and  il- 
lustrious record  in  the  Navy,  and  I  will 
append  to  my  remarks  a  r^siune  of  his 
record  of  service. 

On  June  24  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  issued  a  report  updating 
information  on  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program— 1969.  In  that  report's 
foreward  the  committee  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  outetanding  sucoeas  of  thl«  program 
has  been  achieved  under  the  technical  di- 


rectum of  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover,  U.8. 
Navy.  Admiral  Rlckover's  current  appoint- 
ment as  head  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program  expires  In  a  few  months.  The 
Joint  Committee  continues  to  have  the  con- 
viction that  continuity  of  stewardship  of 
this  vital  and  expanding  program  by  Admiral 
Rickover  and  his  Joint  AEC-Navy  organiza- 
tion is  more  important  than  ever  and  that 
all  aspects  of  it  mvist  be  maintained  and 
supported.  The  efficiency  of  the  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion  program  and  the  large  task 
accomplished  by  so  few  people  are  extremely 
Impressive.  Admiral  Rickover  Is  continuing 
to  provide  vigorous  and  Imaginative  leader- 
ship to  this  program  and  Is  without  doubt 
the  most  qualified  pei«on  available  to  head 
this  vital  work. 

For  some  strange  reason  that  has  never 
been  clear  to  the  committee,  each  time  Ad- 
miral Rlckover's  appointment  has  approached 
expiration  during  the  last  16  years  his  re- 
appointment has  occurred  only  after  con- 
siderable public  furore.  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  Navy,  which  has  gained 
so  much  through  Admiral  Rlckover's  out- 
standing achievements  and  dedicated  effortb, 
has  always  managed  to  place  itself  in  the 
position  of  appearing  to  be  forced  by  pubUc 
exposure  Into  retaining  Admiral  Rlckover's 
services.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  new 
leadersliip  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Navy  will  act  swiftly  to  annoimce  their 
Intention  to  reappoint  Admiral  Rickover 
when  his  present  term  expires  in  January 
1970  so  as  to  avoid  any  conjecture  to  the 
contrary  that  might  arise  again  this  year 
baeed  on  the  poor  record  of  their  predeces- 
sors In  this  matter  for  the  past  16  years. 

I  Wish  to  commend  Secretary  Chaffee 
for  his  decision  to  reappoint  Admiral 
Rickover. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  our  for- 
mer colleague,  now  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird.  I  am 
sure  that  Secretary  Laird's  service  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  gave  him  the 
personal  knowledge  of  Admiral  Rlck- 
over's contribution  to  the  security  of  our 
NaUon.  I  am  also  confident  that  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  were  effective  in  the 
decision  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Since  1961  Admiral  Rickover  has  held 
his  present  position.  He,  more  than  any 
other  one  man,  is  responsible  for  our 
nuclear  Navy.  He  is  directly  responsible 
for  our  great  nuclear  submarine  fleet 
which  has  at  present  84  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  four  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face ships  in  operation.  An  additional 
22  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines 
and  three  nuclear-powered  surface  war- 
ships have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Our  submarine  fleet  has  steamed  over 
13  million  miles.  There  has  never  been  a 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine  which  has 
failed  to  complete  its  assigned  mission 
because  of  a  failure  of  its  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant.  This  outstanding  record 
is  due  to  the  high  standards  insisted  on 
by  Admiral  Rickover. 

I  believe  today  that  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  stands  as  the  first  line  of 
defense  for  our  Nation.  It  is  imdoubtedly 
the  most  invulnerable  weapon  system  we 
have  due  to  its  maneuverability  and  its 
ability  to  avoid  being  detected. 

We  should  never  forget  that  each 
Polaris-type  submarine,  and  there  are 
now  41,  carries  firepower  in  its  nuclear 
missiles  ranging  from  2Vi  to  5  times 
greater  than  all  the  bombs  used  in  World 
Warn. 


A  biographical  sketch  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over follows: 

BlOGBAPHICAI.  SKKTCH  OF  HTICAN  O.  RICKOVKK 

Vice  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rickover  was  born 
in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1900  and  came  to  the 
ITnlted  States  with  his  parents,  Abraham 
and  Rose  Rickover,  at  the  age  of  four.  He 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1933,  was  commissioned  as  Ensign.  He  later 
attended  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Engineering  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate 
School.  He  became  a  qualified  submariner  in 
1930. 

In  1946,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Atomic 
Submarine  Project,  then  under  the  Man- 
hattan Engineer  District,  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Operations.  Since  1947  he  has  worked 
in  a  dual  capacity  as  Manager  Naval  Reac- 
tors, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  as 
Assistant  Chief  for  Nuclear  Propulsion,  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Rickover  first  achieved  national 
recognition  for  his  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment and  fabrication  of  nuclear  propulsion 
systems  for  submarines  and  other  naval 
ships.  As  early  as  1946,  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  established.  Admiral 
Rickover  was  assigned  responsibility  for  In- 
vestigating the  use  of  nuclear  reactors  for 
this  purpose.  He  assembled  a  team  of  naval 
officers  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  early 
In  1948  was  made  chief  of  a  joint  AEC-Navy 
program  to  develop  the  first  naval  propul- 
sion system. 

Later,  in  collaboration  with  the  outstand- 
ing scientists  and  engineers  of  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  basic  data  on  the  nuclear 
properties  of  reactor  materials  were  compiled 
and  conceptual  design  systems  for  nuclear 
propulsion  of  ships  were  developed. 

Admiral  Rickover  also  brought  Industry 
Into  an  active  role,  and  at  Bettis  near  Pitts- 
burgh, Knolls  Laboratory  near  Schenectady, 
and  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
in  Idaho  the  development  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  systems  was  carried  out.  A  land- 
mark in  this  effort  was  the  initial  operation 
on  March  31,  1953,  of  the  Submarine  Thermal 
Reactor,  tiark  I,  the  land-based  prototype 
of  the  first  nuclear  submarine  propulsion 
plant. 

On  June  14,  1952,  the  keel  of  the  Nautilvs. 
the  world's  first  nuclear  submarine,  was  laid 
at  Oroton,  Connecticut.  The  event  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  revolution  In  the  concepts 
of  naval  propulsion.  In  February,  1957,  the 
Nautilus  completed  operation  on  its  first 
core,  having  traveled  62,600  nautical  miles 
In  more  than  two  years.  For  the  first  time  a 
true  submarine  had  become  pKJSsible.  Nuclear 
submarines  such  as  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Skate  voyaged  under  the  North  Pole  Ice  Cap, 
demonstrating  that  the  polar  regions  were 
no  long^er  Inaccessible  to  ships.  The  Triton 
became  the  first  submarine  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  world  completely  Independent  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  A  graphic  demon- 
stration of  the  scope  of  Admiral  Rlckover's 
efforts  and  the  value  of  nuclear  propulsion  to 
the  surface  fleet  was  recently  provided  when 
the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the  guided 
missile  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the  destroyer 
Bainbridge  cruised  around  the  world  with- 
out refueling.  Prom  operating  experience  at 
sea,  and  from  land  prototypes,  the  effort  to 
further  develop  nuclear  propulsion  has  con- 
tinued   with    great   success. 

Comparably  important,  but  not  so  well 
known,  is  his  direction  and  leadership  of 
the  Shlppingport  Pressurized  Water  Reac- 
tor (PWR)  project  near  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvanla,  from  which  came  not  only  most  of 
the  basic  technology  for  submarine  and  sur- 
face ship  reactors  but  also  a  large  part  of 
the  reactor  technology  used  In  oiu*  present 
day  water-cooled  and  water-moderated  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

The  Shlppingport  Project  was  established 
In  1953  as  an  important  national  goal.  It 
was  the  first  large-scale  central  station 
atomic  power  plant  In  the  world  and  has 
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served  as  the  technical  foimdatlon  for  other 
reactor  plants  both  private  and  government- 
owned.  This  plant  has  supplied  more  than 
1.7  billion  kUowatt  hours  of  electricity  to 
users  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  since  Its  initial 
start-up  in  late  1967  and  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  nuclear  fission  can  reliably 
and  safely  supply  electricity  to  a  utlUty  net- 
work on  a  useful  scale. 

Notwithstanding  its  success  In  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  the  primary  goal  of 
the  Shlppingport  project,  under  Admiral 
Rlckover's  direction,  was  advancement  of 
the  basic  technology  of  water  reactors.  Some 
of  the  specific  gains  in  reactor  technology  re- 
sulting from  the  Shlppingport  operation  are 
m  the  fields  of  fuel  and  nuclear  poison  tech- 
nology; reactor  physics;  reactor  control;  reac- 
tor thermal,  hydraulic,  and  mechanical  de- 
sign; basic  heat  transfer  studies;  fuel  ele- 
ment failure  detection  systems;  refueling 
procedures;  primary  coolant  water  radio- 
chemistry;  and  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes. 

Two  of  the  most  important  contributions 
resulting  from  Admiral  Rlckover's  direction 
of  the  Shlppingport  (PWR)  project  have 
been  in  the  fields  of  reactor  physics  and  re- 
actor fuel  technology.  The  PWR,  with  its 
"seed  and  blanket"  design,  demonstrated 
that  It  is  feasible  to  obtain  large  amounts  of 
power  from  a  "blanket"  of  natural  ura- 
nium surrounding  a  "seed"  of  highly  enriched 
uraniimi  which  serves  as  the  driving  element 
in  a  reactor  which  is  cooled  and  moderated 
with  ordinary  water.  While  producing  power 
the  seed-and-blanket  design  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  making  possible  the 
breeding  of  fissionable  material  from  the 
very  abundant  element  thorium  in  the  blan- 
ket. As  a  result  of  Admiral  Rlckover's 
achievements  in  this  program,  the  State  of 
California  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  co- 
operative construction  of  a  large  thorium 
seed-blanket  reactor  which  the  Commission 
now  has  under  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  fuel  metallurgy  the  Shlp- 
pingport PWR  project  team,  led  by  Admiral 
Rickover,  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  uranium  oxide  as  a  fuel  ma- 
terial for  large  power  reactors.  Engineering 
studies  of  the  PWR  also  produced  many  de- 
sign improvements  which  have  extended  the 
life  of  reactor  fuel  elements  and  th\is  have 
contributed  to  the  reduction  in  nuclear  pow- 
er costs.  The  first  PWR  core,  placed  in  the  re- 
actor In  late  1967,  operated  until  February, 
1964,  more  than  three  times  its  oilginal 
design  life. 

For  his  many  achievements.  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  been  awarded  the  Navy's  Legion  of 
Merit  and  Commendation  Ribbon  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Cross  of  the  British  Empire 
(Military  Division),  the  Egleston  medal  of 
Columbia  University's  Engineering  Alumni 
Association,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Union's 
Medal  of  Honor.  In  1959  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  presented  him  with  a  special 
Congressional  gold  medal  in  recognition  of 
his  achievements.  He  was  the  third  U.S. 
Navy  Admiral  ever  to  be  so  honored. 

On  January  14,  1965,  Vice  Admiral  H.  O. 
Rickover  was  presented  with  the  1964  Enrico 
Fermi  Award  by  President  Johnson.  The 
citation  for  the  Award  states:  "For  engi- 
neering and  administrative  leadershlf  In  the 
development  of  safe  and  reliable  nuclear 
power  and  its  successful  application  to  our 
national  security  and  economic  needs." 

Admiral  Rickover  Is  married  to  the  former 
Ruth  D.  Masters  and  they  have  one  son, 
Robert 


REAPPOINTMENT  OP  VICE  ADM. 
HYMAN  O.  RICKOVER  AS  HEAD  OF 
NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  Bxxd  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Holdteld)  .  I  am  certain  he 
speaks  for  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  I  enthusiastically  compli- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  any 
others  who  had  ansrthlng  to  do  with  the 
decision  to  extend  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover's  term  of  office.  The  contribu- 
tions made  in  the  past  by  Vice  Adm. 
Hjrman  G.  Rickover  are  recognized  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  we  are  sure  his  con- 
tributions in  the  future  will  be  even 
greater. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  associate  myself  with 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  observations 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  bespeak  the 
sentiment  of  every  single  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  MAIiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Admiral  Rickover  is  one  of 
the  greats  of  our  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.   

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  de- 
sire to  join  in  and  endorse  the  remarks 
of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  and  our 
other  colleagues  in  commending  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  the  extension  of  Admiral 
Rlckover's  term  as  head  of  the  naval 
nuclear  reactors  program.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
American  has,  during  his  service  in  this 
position,  installed  and  operated  more 
nuclear  reactors  by  a  factor  of  5  to  10 
than  any  other  person  in  the  world  and 
more  than  most  nations  of  the  world. 
His  service  to  our  Nation  is  unique  and 
extraordinary.  Few  men  in  our  Nation's 
history  have  had  his  opportvmity  to  en- 
hance its  defense  in  such  great  measure. 
Even  fewer  have  risen  so  magnificently 
to  the  opportunity.  We  shall  for  many 
generations  be  stronger  and  safer  be- 
cause of  this  remarkable  man's  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
with  respect  to  what  they  have  said  about 
Admiral  Rickover. 

We  all  realize  Admiral  Rlckover's 
great  worth.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  in  the  world  today. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  .of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  certainly  is  in  the  position  to 
be  able  to  appraise  the  work  of  Admiral 
Rickover. 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  of 
others  of  our  colleagues. 

I  regard  Admiral  Rickover  as  one  of 
the  really  indispensable  men  of  this  gen- 
eration. ,    ^ 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  commending 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  their  redesignation 
of  Admiral  Rickover  as  head  of  the  Navy 
nuclear  propulsion  program. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  how  fortunate 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
being  served  by  this  very  fine  and  able 
American  and  In  having  this  man  avail- 
able for  the  next  2  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
is  charged  with  preparing  the  appropria- 
tions for  atomic  energy,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know  Admiral  Rickover 
personally  and  to  know  his  worth  for 
some  time.  He  has  both  my  personal  and 
official  admiration. 

I  am  sure  other  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  join  with  me  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  and  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  redesignation.  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 


FREE     WORLD     SHIPS     CARRYING 
SUPPLIES  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  reduce  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
is  clearly  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
course  of  that  tragic  conflict  and  offers 
great  hope  that  the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  now  in  sight. 

Nonetheless,  the  struggle  is  far  from 
over,  as  the  weekly  casualty  figures  so  xm- 
mistakably  attest. 

Another  barometer  of  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime's commitment  to  the  war  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  steady  stream  of  vessels 
carrying  supplies  into  North  Vietnamese 
ports.  Many  of  these  ships  are  Commu- 
nist vessels  but  a  substantial  number  of 
these  monthly  arrivals  continue  to  be 
of  free  world  registry  under  charter  to 
various  Communist  interests. 

During  the  month  of  June,  according 
to  Department  of  Defense  Information 
made  available  to  me,  11  more  ships  fly- 
ing free  world  flags  steamed  into  North 
'N^etnam.  This  brings  the  total  so  far  this 
year  to  60  such  arrivals  and  compares 
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to  the  78  arrivals  during  the  first  half  of 
1968. 

Last  month  this  traffic  consisted  of  six 
ships  flying  the  British  flag,  with  two 
each  bearing  the  registry  of  the  Somali 
Republic  and  Cypiva,  plus  one  of  Singa- 
pore. While  exact  information  about  the 
cargoes  involved  is  classifled,  I  have  seen 
the  reports  and  am  satisfied  that  strate- 
gic goods  are  Included  as  well  as  other 
supplies,  which  can  only  help  North  Viet- 
nam maintain  its  aggressive  policy  In 
the  south. 


While  the  incidents  of  terrorist  mortar 
attacks  and  assassinations  make  bigger 
headlines,  the  constant  flow  of  these  sup- 
plies, which  help  to  underwrite  this  pol- 
icy of  wholesale  miuxler,  is  obviously  of 
crucial  importance. 

The  reduction  in  the  volume  of  this 
traffic  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago  is 
encouraging,  but  it  is  not  good  enough. 
More  must  still  be  done  to  dry  up  this 
source  of  supply  for"  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  writing  to  the  President  to 
inquire  more  fully  with  respect  to  the 

FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM,  1969 
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efforts  being  made  by  the  administration 
to  eliminate  this  traffic.  Despite  the  an- 
nouncement a  number  of  our  servicemen 
will  be  returning  home,  we  still  have  sub- 
stMitlal  forces  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  we  owe  it  to  these  men  wearing 
our  uniform  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts 
to  deny  the  enemy  the  wherewithal  to 
continue  their  aggression. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  I  insert  a 
chart  indicating  free  world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1969. 
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DEALING    WITH    CAMPUS 
DISRUPTERS 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  taken  no  action  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  administrators  of  our 
universities  and  coUeges  in  dealing  with 
campus  violence,  destruction  and  seizure, 
it  seems  the  only  course  open  is  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  cut  off  Federal  funds 
where  administrators  fail  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  uphold  the  law. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
approach  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mrs.  Green)  .  In  sup- 
port of  the  need  for  action.  I  would  like 
to  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an 
article  from  the  current,  July  14,  Issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  outlining  the 
guidelines  drawn  up  by  eight  college 
presidents  for  dealing  with  campus  rebel- 
lions. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  we  shall 
attempt  to  have  enacted  will  be  based 
on  two  points  : 

First.  On  Mrs.  Green's  approach  which 
Is  clearly  emphasized  in  the  coUege  presi- 
dents' report: 

Clear-cut  poUcles  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  case  of  campus  violence  or  disorder 
must  be  thought  through,  estabUshed,  and 
published. 

Second.  Good  faith  action  should  be 
required  of  the  administrators  to  imple- 
ment their  own  plans  in  the  event  acUon 
Is  needed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  aU  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  take  note  of  this  report 
and,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  do  some- 
thing before  we  begin  another  year  of 
^^ATchy  and  chaos. 


The  article  follows: 
How  Educatohs  Would  Dkal  Wfth  Couxob 

RjEBXLS 

New  York  Crrr.— No  negotiation  of  stu- 
dent demands  iroder  duress  .  .  .  and  no 
amnesty  for  lawbreakers. 

These  are  major  rules  In  guidelines  drawn 
up  by  eight  presidents  of  colleges  In  New 
YOTk  City  area  for  dealing  with  campus 
rebellions. 

After  a  study  of  college  disturbances  In 
the  past  school  year,  the  educatora  issued  a 
report  saying:     •* 

"Violent  and  disruptive  actions  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  constructive  dissent  aca- 
demic freedom  and  due  process  In  the  ac- 
oomplishments  of  reform— aU  of  which  are 
the  earmarks  of  a  free  university— and  can- 
not be  countenanced." 

In  announcing  the  report  on  June  30. 
President  Dimiont  P.  Kenny  of  New  York 
City's  York  CoUege  said  coUeges  cannot  con- 
tinue to  "take  the  battering"  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

"A  year  of  campus  disorders,"  the  report 
said,  "has  taken  Its  toU  in  the  coUeges  in 
instructional  effectiveness,  retention  of  able 
administrators  and  pubUc  support." 

Among  the  guldeUnes  recommended  by  the 
csoUege  presidents  were  theae  : 

"Clear-cut  poUdes  and  procedures  to  bo 
foUowed  in  case  of  campus  violence  or  dis- 
order must  be  thought  through,  established 
and  pubUshed." 

"There  should  be  no  negotlatloa  of  de- 
mands under  duress,  i.e.,  when  personnel  are 
detained  or  buildings  occupied." 

"It  must  be  made  clear  to  aU  tliat  there 
can  be  no  amnesty  for  dvU  or  criminal  law- 
breakers." 

"When  student  governments  are  rei»eaen- 
tative  and  legitimate,  coUege  administraUooa 
should  support  them  against  the  chaUenges 
of  ...  a  tiny  minority  purporting  to  speak 
for  the  students." 

"Faculties  must  face  up  to  their  respon- 
slbUltlea  In  dealing  with  .  .  .  those  few 
faculty  members  who  have  engaged  in  suoh 
practices  as  manipulating  and  Irritating  stu- 
dents for  their  own  partisan  and  poUUcal 
goals." 

"Student  confidence  in  theh-  faculty  and 
admlnistratton  can  be  enhanced  by  giving 


responsible  students  a  chance  to  'carry  the 
ball.' " 

"  'Layers'  of  response  should  be  prepared 
to  prevent  escalation  of  Issues  and  help  de- 
fuse crises.  Since  trivial  or  Imaginary  issues 
may  grow  into  major  demonstrations  and  dis- 
orders, it  is  Important  that  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators respond  to  aU  situations 
quickly." 

The  presidents  opposed  passage  of  special 
control  measures  slngUng  out  college  stu- 
dents, because  they  ah-eady  are  "subject  to 
the  same  clvU  and  criminal  laws  as  everv 
other  citizen." 

As  to  police.  President  Kenny  said  most  of 
the  presidents  felt  that  It  is  good  policy  to 
have  police  visible  at  the  edge  of  the  campus 
when  violence  threatens— readv  few  use  if 
needed.  '  "«  u 


TIME  TO  CHANGE— DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  TIME 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dimension 
of  time  has  long  been  a  great  mystery  to 
man.  Throughout  the  ages  he  has  dis- 
covered that  he  can  aUot  It,  beat  it, 
change  it,  devote  to  it,  find  it,  gain  it, 
liave  it,  keep  it,  kill  it,  make  It,  mark  it, 
occupy  it,  prescribe  it,  race  it,  serve  it. 
spare  it,  take  It,  teU  It,  waste  It,  and  watch 
It.  However  It  was  supposedly  In  the  area 
of  "saving  time"  that  the  89th  Congress 
concentrated  its  attention  when  It  passed 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 

This  law  was  passed  only  after  heated 
debate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
State's  prerogatives  were  greatly  cur- 
tailed. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  act  Is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  What  must  be  done 
now  Is  to  amend  the  act  so  as  to  make  it 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  segments  of  the 
population. 

In  this  regard  and  toward  Improving 
this  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  submit- 
ting a  bill  whereby  daylight  saving  time 


would  not  commence  until  the  Sunday 
following  Memorial  Day,  and  then  would 
cease  the  Sunday  following  Labor  Day. 
Why  should  not  daylight  saving  time  be- 
gin when  unofficial  summer  begins  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple? I  know  of  no  logical  reason  why  day- 
light saving  time  should  begin  so  early  in 
the  spring  and  end  so  late  in  the  fall. 

Under  the  present  act,  children  are 
forced  to  go  to  bed  during  the  school  year 
while  the  light  of  day  still  shines  through 
their  bedroom  windows.  I  am  sure  that 
most  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
how  difficult  It  is  to  make  yoimgsters 
sleep  imder  these  conditions.  Probably 
the  only  way  to  remedy  this  situation  is 
by  the  use  of  a  ball  bat  or  by  the  use 
of  tranquilizers,  depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  frustration.  This  problem  is  com- 
poimded  in  that  during  certain  times  of 
the  school  year  these  same  children  must 
get  up  in  the  morning  greeted  by  a  pitch 
black  and  dark  world  and  stand  shiver- 
ing in  the  dark  awaiting  the  school  bus. 
Surely,  there  is  enough  confusion  facing 
our  schoolchildren  in  our  troubled  world, 
without  adding  any  more. 

Not  only  have  our  children  been  placed 
imder  the  adverse  and  confusing  pres- 
sure of  this  expanded  daylight  savings 
time,  but  so  have  the  remainder  of  the 
population.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  for  these  resisons  I  am  introducing  this 
reasonable  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  act.  I  solicit 
the  support  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  of 
a  letter  of  one  constituent — I  do  not 
know  if  this  is  one  of  the  gentleman's — 
whose  statement  said  that  because  of 
the  extra  hour  of  sunlight  his  crops  were 
being  ruined. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  it  is  awfully  hard  to  milk 
In  the  dark,  because  they  still  milk  on 
God's  time  and  that  is  when  the  milk 
comes  down  in  the  udder. 


You  have  heard  very  often,  on  this 
floor,  and  have  read  in  many  publica- 
tions, of  the  spinoffs  that  have  come 
from  NASA's  programs,  that  are  now 
practical  realities.  These  realities  are 
most  often  downgraded  or  even  Ignored 
in  the  argimients  of  the  critics,  the 
chronic  complainers  who  argue  that 
space  research  represents  money  being 
wasted,  that  we  cannot  afford  the  funds 
we  are  Investing  in  exploring  space,  and 
that  the  money  could  be  better  spent  In 
other  directions. 

This  booklet,  "The  Family  of  Mann,"  Is 
not  a  figment  of  imagination.  It  cites 
facts.  It  shows  that  every  major  aspect 
of  everyday  living  Is  being  benefited: 
Medicine  and  health,  education,  housing, 
urban  rehabilitation,  commimlcations — 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

EK)es  this  represent  money  being 
wasted?  I  do  not  think  so,  nor  do  I  think 
you  do.  Can  we  afford  the  expenditm-e? 
We  are  expending  in  NASA  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  ovu-  gross  na- 
tional product.  Is  that  expenditure,  in 
relation  to  all  our  other  needs,  beyond 
our  means?  I  say  no.  We  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  to  thoroughly 
examine  this  publication.  I  urge  you  to 
communicate  its  contents  to  your  con- 
stituents. These  are  the  people  who  will 
be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  our  aero- 
space Investments. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  MANN— BENEFITS 
FROM  SPACE  EXPLORATION 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  recently  every  Member  of 
the  House  was  sent  a  booldet  produced 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  entitled  "The 
Family  of  Mann." 

Its  piuT>ose  is  to  explain  In  a  dramatic 
yet  simple  manner  the  widespread  and 
significant  benefits  that  have  come  to  the 
average  American  and  his  family  as  a 
result  of  our  program  of  space  explora- 
tion. 

It  is  Important,  I  think,  to  recognize 
that  a  very  large  economic  segment  of 
the  Nation's  industry,  heavily  involved 
in  aerospace  research  and  technology, 
has  taken  the  time  and  effort  and  money 
to  publicize  widely  its  recognition  of  the 
rewards  of  space  research  that  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  everyday  life. 


WHY  DID  THEY  KILL  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR.? 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
a  young  man  from  my  district,  Richard 
Harvey  Mitchell,  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
High  School  in  Richmond,  Calif.,  won 
second  place  for  individual  oratory  in  the 
National  Forensics  League  national 
speech  championships.  I  know  I  express 
the  pride  of  our  county  in  Richard's  ac- 
complishment when  I  boast  of  his  suc- 
cess. 

His  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  on  a  vital 
subject  and  may  well  have  within  it  far- 
reaching  implications  to  Richard  Mitch- 
ell, his  generation,  our  generation,  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
Richard's  speech  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Why  Did  Thet  Kill  Maetin  Luther 

Kino  Jr.? 
(Speech  by  Richard  Harvey  MltcheU) 

"I  have  a  dream;  that  one  day  every  vaUey 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low,  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plain,  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shaU  see  it 
together." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  the  1963 
March  on  Washington,  the  man  with  the 
dream    Is    dead. 

"I  hate  America  I  You  mass  of  paranoic  rac- 
ists! Riding  around  in  your  fancy  cars,  stay- 
ing In  your  big  hotels,  and  spending  money 
like  you  got  a  printing  press  In  your  base- 
ment! Well,  I'm  going  shopping  today,  but 
instead  of  money  that  you  vise,  I'm  taking 
my  own  credit  card — ^thls  brick,  and  this 
bottle  of  gasoline!" 

So  spoke  Carmlohael  and  Hamilton  In  the 


book,  "Black  Power."  their  final  solution  to 
the  racial  problems  of  America. 

In  1963,  in  his  soul-lnsplrlng  speech.  Dr. 
King  knew;  he  attempted  to  warn  America 
of  a  coming  turmoil,  but  his  words  fell  on 
ears  deafened  by  the  high  shrills  of  fallacious 
advancement.  The  black  rifle  of  death  found 
its  mark,  then  sUence. 

It  was  a  duU  Thursday,  I  was  working  in 
the  basement  of  a  hardware  store  In  an  after 
school  part-time  job.  The  phone  rang;  I 
answered;  It  was  my  brother.  He  Informed  me 
that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  had  been 
shot  and  kUled,  the  assailant  unknown.  I 
put  down  the  phone  In  a  moment  of  extreme 
shock  and  confusion.  ...  I  went  home  later 
that  evening  and  cried. 

The  next  day  at  school  I  realized  that  my 
feelings  were  not  unique.  Students  were 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the  campus  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hypnosis  of  despair.  A 
black  student  walked  up  to  me  informing 
me  of  a  student  mass  meeting  to  be  held 
second  period  that  day.  We  black  students 
had  to  talk.  I  knew  the  same  questions  stood 
with  unqualified  precedence  in  our  minds; 
was  Carmlchael  actually  right?  Was  there  but 
one  method  to  achieve  social  advancement 
resultant  in  black  self-determination  in  this 
Nation,  and  that  being  violence? 

And  King,  what  of  King,  the  man  with  the 
unshaken  faith  In  humanity?  What  would 
have  been  his  destiny,  and  the  destiny  of 
his  phUosophy?  But  most  Important  of  all. 
with,  the  greatest  perpetrator  of  brotherhood 
and  human  understanding  destroyed  by  a 
lightning  bolt  of  fear  and  hatred,  what  would 
be  our  road  from  this  point  on  as  Black 
people? 

Carmlchael,  in  a  tidal  wave  of  emotion  and 
anger,  declared  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
non-violence;  taking  Into  account  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  the  ClvU  War,  It  be- 
came his  contention  that  in  America,  vio- 
lence was  a  way  of  life ! 

And  then  Dr.  King  himself,  reflecting  an 
obvious  depletion  of  charisma  and  strength, 
stymied  by  a  frustratlngly  unchanged  society, 
he  chose  rather  than  to  denounce  the  riots, 
to  explain  them:  an  explanation  that  to- 
tally satlsfled  neither  Black  nor  White. 

PinaUy  me,  left  with  one  of  two  given  al- 
ternatives: I  could  become  the  "color  blind 
Individual"  and  attempt  assimilation  Into 
the  American  middle  class.  In  the  attempt  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  entrance  into 
this  class,  I  would  face  relinquishment  of  my 
Identity:  therefore,  losing  the  very  Individ- 
uality that  I  so  desperately  sought.  Or,  I 
could  become  an  expressant  for  the  Black 
community,  relating  only  on  a  coUectlve 
level,  denouncing  this  society  and  all  its 
White  Inhabitants,  and  In  that  denounce- 
ment, being  championed  by  many  Blacks  and 
hated  by  many  Whites. 

But.  m  that  tormentoxis  hour  of  confu- 
sion. I  searched  for  a  position  unique  in 
itself. 

At  the  time  of  a  previous  crossroad,  a  per- 
son had  advised  me  that  In  order  to  discover 
mvself.  the  hardest  road  would  be  the  more 
enlightening.  I  believe  the  position  Is  more 
eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  King  in  one  of  the 
final  documents  he  wrote  before  his  death 
explaining  his  stand  against  the  Vietnam 
War;  a  stand  which  put  him  at  odds  with 
many  of  both  communities. 

"There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  I  should 
stick  with  clvU  rights  and  stay  in  my  place. 
I  can  only  respond  that  I  have  fought  too 
hard  and  too  long  to  end  segregated  pubUc 
accommodations  to  segregate  my  own  moral 
concerns."  And  that  is.  indeed,  my  convic- 
tion and  that  must  be  the  conviction  of 
every  American,  If  we  are  to  s\irvive  as  a 
Nation. 

Dr.  King's  inspiring  voice  has  been  si- 
lenced forever,  but  I  can  refuse  to  accept 
that  his  magnificent  philosophy  died  with 
him.  With  that  In  mind.  White  people  can- 
not take  a  stand  behind  law  and  order,  and 
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toe  law  and  order,  without  looking  at  the 
cauaatlve  condltlona  of  disorder,  and  with- 
out looking  for  correctives  to  those  con- 
ditions. 

Black  people,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
take  a  stand  behind  Bla:k  NatlonalUm  and 
for  Black  Nationalism  without  making  sure 
that  It  cannot  become,  and  does  not  become. 
Black  Racism. 

Every  American  must  stand  up  for  uni- 
versal Justice.  This  is  what  Dr.  King  lived 
for,  and  this  is  why  he  died. 

There  flows  a  raging  torrent  of  racism  with 
White  America  on  one  bank  and  Black  Amer- 
ica the  other.  An  arched  bridge,  weakened 
by  yeatt  of  deception,  reaches  from  a  side. 
We  Black  people  are  upon  that  bridge,  and 
even  past  the  line  signifying  halfway  But 
a«  we  descend  to  the  other  aide,  to  our  great 
shock  and  disappointment,  the  opposite  end 
slides  coldly  Into  the  water.  The  raging  tor- 
rent begins  to  rise;  temple  lifting  comes  the 
shout,  "everybody  off  the  bridge,  for  soon  It 
^  wUl  be  out."  "^ 

Black  people  filing  coldly  back  and  hurt, 
began  to  sing  instead  of  "We  Shall  Over- 
come," "PVjTget  the  Whole  Damned  Thing." 

And  I  alone  on  the  crumbling  bridge  that 
at  once  did  truly  fall,  and  drowning  here  in 
the- roarlae  rage  I  ask.  "Whom  shall  i  call?" 
I  tMnk  tbmt  the  beet  way  that  I  can  live  up 
to  the  tremendous  commitment  left  by  Dr. 
King  would  be  to  pattern  my  life  after  the 
words  of  a  simple  song  as  he  did,  and  as  he 
expressed  to  his  congregation  "If  I  can  help 
somebody  as  I  pass  along,  if  i  can  cheer 
somebody  with  a  well  song,  if  I  can  right 
somebody  who's  going  wrong,  then  I  will  not 
have  lived  In  vain.  If  I  can  do  my  duty  as  any 
man  ought.  If  I  can  bring  salvation  to  a 
world  once  wrought.  If  I  can  spread  the 
teachings  as  the  master  taught,  then  I  will 
not  have  lived  In  vain." 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  an  Intrigu- 
ing question:  Carmlchael  to'd  White 
America  to  go  to  hell,  and  Rap  Brown  said 
burn  this  racist  society  to  the  ground:  but 
If  those  two  men  presented  the  greatest 
threat  to  this  Nation  of  systematic  Inequal- 
ity, then  why  did  they  kill  Dr.  MarUn  Luther 
King,  Jr.? 
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PROTECTION  OF  INDUl 
DEFENSE  FACHiTnES 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qun-LKw)  and 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  titled  the 
"Defense  Facilities  and  Industrial  Se- 
curity Act  of  1969."  Other  Members  join- 
ing with  us  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  include  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
PtTQUA.  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Colmer,  and 
several  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security;  namely,  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  AsHBRooK,  Mr.  Roudebush, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Scherle. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  with  the 
overall  objective  of  providing  a  sound 
legislative  base  for  the  protection  of  de- 
fense production  against  sabotage,  espi- 
onage, and  other  acts  of  subversion,  to 
safeguard  classified  information  released 
to  industry  against  unauthorized  dis- 
closure, and  to  give  express  congressional 
authorization  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
personnel  security  program  for  access  to 
vessels  and  waterfront  facilities  under 
the  Magnuson  Act. 

It  appears  that  such  legislation  is  both 
Decessary  and  timely.  A  number  of  Fed- 


eral court  decisions  have  had  the  result 
of  weakening  certain  aqiects  of  the  in- 
dustrial security  programs  hitherto  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  existing  legislation  or 
Executive  order.  They  have  also  had  the 
literal  result  of  destrosrlng  personnel  se- 
curity programs  initiated  under  title  I 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  with 
respect  to  industrial  defense  facilities  and 
under  the  Magnuson  Act  with  respect  tD 
vessel  and  waterfront  security.  This  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  we  are  face  J 
with  steadily  moimting  dangers  at  home 
and  abroad.  Congressional  action  is  nec- 
essary if  facilities  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive defense  posture  are  to  be  adequately 
safeguarded. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First:  It  is  a  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
to  remedy  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
legislative  program  for  the  protection 
of  defense  facilities  arising  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  U.S.  v.  Eugene  Frank  Robel.  389 
U.S.  258  (1967).  In  that  case,  the  Su- 
preme Cowct  voided  a  provision  of  title 
I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
which  made  it  unlawful  for  members  of 
Communist-action  organizations  to  en- 
gage in  employment  in  a  defense  facility. 
This  provision  of  law  was  the  principal 
legislation  serving  to  protect  industrial 
defense  facilities  from  infiltration  by 
subversives. 

The  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  particular 
deficiency  by  requiring  the  President  to 
institute  a  personnel  security  clearance 
program  for  determining  eligibility  of 
persons  for  access  to  postions  or  areas 
of  employment  in  defense  facilities  which 
are  determined  to  be  sensitive  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Second.  The  bill  gives  express  con- 
gressional sanction  for  the  institution 
of  measures  and  regulations  establish- 
ing a  security  clearance  program  for  the 
protection  of  classified  information  re- 
leased to  UJ3.  industry. 

While  a  program  for  the  protection  of 
classified  information  has  been  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10865, 
there  is  no  express  congressional  author- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  this  program. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  such  author- 
ity, some  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 
validity  of  important  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order,  particularly  those  pro- 
visions placing  certain  reasonable  re- 
straints upon  cross-examination  to  pro- 
tect intelligence  sources.  See  Greene  v 
McElroy,  360  UJ3,  474. 

Moreover,  present  procedures  require 
strengthening  in  several  respects  which 
are  beyond  the  competence  or  power  of 
the  President  acting  alone.  Among  the 
pressing  deficiencies  in  the  Executive 
order  is  the  absence  of  power  to  issue 
compulsory  process  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses;  the  absence  of  authority 
for  the  granthag  of  immunity  for  com- 
pelled testimony;  and  the  absence  of  au- 
thority for  the  imposition  of  certain  area 
restraints. 

Also  needed  is  some  regulation  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts.  There 
appears  to  be  an  objectionable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Federal  courts  to  inter- 
vene in  security  cases  and  to  enter  orders 


and  Injunctions  having  the  effect  of 
granting  access  to  classified  information 
to  alleged  security  risks  prior  to  a  final 
determination  of  the  access  privilege  on 
the  merits  by  agencies  responsible  for  the 
safeguarding  of  such  information.  See 
for  example,  ShotdUs  v.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (D.C.  NX).  Cal.)  decided  Febru- 
ary 9.  1968.  The  bill  covers  the  foregoing 
and  other  deficiencies. 

Third.  The  bill  requires  the  President 
to  develop  and  execute  a  cooperative,  as 
well  as  a  voluntary,  security  program 
with  representatives  of  industry  and 
labor  for  the  protection  of  defense  pro- 
duction. This  would  embrace  certain 
facilities  essential  to  defense  production 
or  mobilization  but  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  screening  program  authorized  for 
the  specific  categories  of  "defense  facili- 
ties" as  defljied  in  the  bUl. 

Fourth.  The  bill  gives  express  con- 
gressional authority  for  the  institution 
of  measures  and  regulations  establishing 
a  personnel  security  program  for  access 
to  vessels,  harbors,  ports,  and  waterfront 
facilities  imder  the  Magnuson  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  191)  to  remedy  a  deficiency  in  the 
law  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Schneider  v.  Commandant 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  390  U.S.  17  (1968). 

The  Court  declared  in  that  case  that 
the  Magnuson  Act  gave  no  express — or 
even  clearly  implied— authority  to  the 
President  to  set  up  a  personnel  screening 
program  for  access  to  merchant  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision,  the  personnel  security  screen- 
ing program  for  the  protection  of  vessels 
and  waterfront  facilities  instituted  in 
1950  and  administered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  has  virtually  been  abandoned. 
There  is  presently  no  adequate  program 
in  effect  to  forestall  penetration  of  this 
vital  area  by  saboteurs  and  espionage 
agents.  The  bill  will  restore  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  former  program. 
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FIRST  AMERICAN  TROOPS  RETURN 
PROM  VIETNAM 


(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mdnute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
American  troops  have  returned  from 
Vietnam;  814  men  who  have  experi- 
enced the  horrors  of  war.  They  do  not 
return  shining  in  the  glow  of  victory,  nor 
do  they  return  with  their  heads  bowed 
in  defeat.  They  return  more  In  pathos 
than  in  splendor. 

But  they  must  assuredly  return  as 
men  disillusioned  for  having  participated 
In  a  war  for  which  there  never  was,  and 
is  not  now,  a  plan  for  a  military  victory. 

Some  of  these  men  have  seen  their 
closest  friends  die  before  their  very  eyes. 
And  I  am  sure  they  need  no  reminder 
that  37,000  Americans  have  given  their 
lives  for  this  war  In  Vietnam. 

These  men  could  well  be  the  fore- 
runners of  gradual  deescalatlon. 

They  have  fought  superbly  and  are 
deserving  of  all  the  honors  we  bestow 
upon  heroes.  But  they  are  also  the  vic- 
tims of  the  ridiculous  policy  of  gradual 
escalation  which  has  brought  us  to  the 


sad  plight  that  exists  In  South  '^n[etnam 

And  just  as  the  concept  of  gradual 
escalation  proved  to  be  the  greatest  stra- 
tegic blunder  In  the  history  of  warfare, 
so  may  the  concept  of  gradual  deescala- 
tlon prove  to  be  the  second  greatest 
blunder  In  the  history  of  warfare. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
Vietnamlzing  this  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
can  only  strengthen  the  resolve  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  concede  nothing 
In  Paris  and  to  continue  their  predeter- 
mined plan  of  wearing  out  our  patience. 

Every  man  who  has  served  In  Vietnam 
knows  we  have  the  military  might  to 
achieve  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 
And  every  American  serviceman  In  Viet- 
nam knows  that  we  have  not  applied  this 
military  power. 

There  is  no  war  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  that  has  been  more  frus- 
trating to  the  American  people.  We  have 
fought  the  war,  from  the  outset,  with  a 
restraint  and  constraint  that  baffles  mil- 
itary leaders  who  must  order  men  into 
battle.  We  have  fought  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back 
and,  since  last  November,  with  one  leg 
chained  to  the  ground. 

We  could  have  brought  North  Vietnam 
to  her  knees,  but  a  high-level  fear  of 
world  opinion  prevented  us  from  doing 
so. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
be  frustrated,  for  deep  down  inside  they 
bitterly  resent  the  fact  that  American 
boys  have  died  for  the  sake  of  a  na- 
tional image  that  sought  to  reflect  com- 
passion, but  has  been  interpreted  by 
most  of  the  world  as  stupidity,  or  weak- 
ness. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  the  main 
concern  of  the  group  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  gloss  over  glaring  evidence  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  by  laying 
blame  on  policies  and  programs  of  pre- 
vious Department  of  Defense  officials.  If 
there  is  responsibility  to  be  placed,  then 
plsuie  it;  if  there  is  bhune  to  lay,  then  lay 
it.  But,  more  Important,  is  that  waste- 
ful practices  and  mismanagement  be 
halted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  useful  document 
for  the  new  "blue-ribbon"  panel  would  be 
"The  Economics  of  Military  Procure- 
ment" and  I  place  the  second  installment 
of  the  report  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Economics  of  MnjTAET  Pbocuxement 


THE  FIVE-SIDED  RIDDLE;  OR,  THE 
PENTAGON,  WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE 
HERE— PART  H 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
wsis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  I  placed  In  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  entitled  "The 
Econmnics  of  Military  Procurement." 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  Intend  to 
continue  placing  a  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment In  the  Record  until  It  has  been 
printed  In  full. 

Since  that  time  President  Nixon  and 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  have  announced 
the  formation  of  a  "blue-ribbon"  civilian 
panel  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  Is  certainly  welcome  news  here 
and  I  can  only  wish  those  who  share  in 
this  monumental  undertaking  well,  for 
their  task  is  formidable. 

The  staff  director  for  the  group  is  Mr. 
Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr..  who  is  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying : 

We  win  try  to  find  out  how  the  D.OX>.  can 
carry  out  the  strategy  handed  down  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  National  Security  CouncU 
with  maximum  efficiency,  economy,  and — 
most  Important — eflectlveneas. 


4.  PATENT  POUCT 

The  Government's  patent  policy  similarly 
tends  to  reduce  competition  and  Increase 
the  concentration  of  economic  power.  Briefly, 
the  Oovernment  permits  contractors  to  ob- 
tain exclusive  patent  rights,  free  of  charge, 
on  Inventions  produced  In  the  performance 
of  Government  contracts.  The  Defense  De- 
partment normally  retains  only  a  nonexclu- 
sive royalty-free  license  for  Itself.  The  con- 
tractor. In  other  words,  obtains  a  monopoly 
which  he  can  exploit  for  his  own  private 
gain  in  the  commercial  market  for  Inven- 
tions paid  for  by  public  moneys.  This  "fringe 
benefit"  of  doing  business  under  Government 
contracts  does  not  get  reported  as  part  of  the 
contractor's  profits.  In  effect,  the  public  pays 
twice.  Once  through  the  Government  con- 
tract; again  In  the  marketing  of  the  private 
monopoly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  contractor's 
own  patent  policy  differs  from  that  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  When  contractors 
award  contracts  to  Independent  research  in- 
stitutes, the  contractors,  not  the  research  in- 
stitutes, retain  the  patent  rights.  Further, 
the  employees  of  contractors  generally  must 
agree  that  the  contractor  gets  the  patent 
rights  to  any  inventions  developed  diurlng 
their  employment. 

Admiral  Rlckover  and  Professor  Welden- 
baum  agreed  that  permitting  contractors  to 
obtain  patent  rights  from  Government  con- 
tracts reduces  competition  in  defense  Indus- 
tries because  the  "ins"  get  a  competitive 
advantage  over  the  "outs."  Rlckover  stated 
that  one-half  of  the  patents  acquired  by 
contractors  as  a  result  of  Government-fi- 
nanced research  and  development  work  are 
owned  by  20  large  corporations,  "•  •  •  the 
very  same  companies  that  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  contracts." 

In  contrast  to  general  Government  policy, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion are  required  by  law  to  take  Govern- 
ment title  to  Inventions  developed  under 
Government  contracts,  subject  to  waiver  of 
rights  by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment's policy  amoimts  to  a  special  privilege 
to  contractors  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

5.   SUBCONT«ACIIK0   AND  PBOFTT  FTKASOBINO 

The  study  of  subcontracting  in  defense 
procurement  is  Important  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  subcontracting  can  provide 
an  opportunity  for  small  bvislness  to  par- 
ticipate m  Government  work.  Most  smaU 
businesses  cannot  obtain  prime  contract 
awards.  But  they  can  supply  prime  con- 
tractors with  a  variety  of  goods  and  servicee. 
Second,  profits  in  subcontracts  turn  up  as 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  prime  contract.  In- 
formation about  the  amount  and  type  of 
subcontracting  and  of  subcontract  proflta- 
bUlty  could  be  a  valuable  guide  to  current 
procurement  coets  and  future  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Defense  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  supply  good  information  on  these 
subjects. 

DOD'i  collection  of  subcontracting  data  Is 


Inadequate.  The  only  data  which  has  been 
coUected  is  the  percentage  of  subcontracts 
that  go  to  small  business,  on  the  basis  of 
sampling.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  886  large  prime 
contractors  awarded  subcontracts  worth  $15.2 
billion.  Of  this  sum,  >6.5  blUlon  went  to 
small  businesses,  according  to  DOD.  DOD 
also  estimates  that  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  prime  contract  awards 
is  subcontracted.  This  estimate  seems  to  be 
baaed  on  data  gathered  by  DOD  during  1957- 
63  when  prime  contractors  were  required  to 
report  such  information.  Data  on  the  total 
amount  of  subcontracting  has  not  been  col- 
lected since  1963.  DOD  cannot  state  with 
certainty  whether  subcontracting  has  In- 
creased or  diminished  since  1963.  or  whether 
prime  contractors  are  tending  to  keep  more  or 
less  of  their  work  in-house. 

Because  DOD  no  longer  coUects  complete 
data  on  subcontracting,  we  cannot  know 
whether  subcontracting  Is  being  awarded 
competitively  or  through  sole  sources,  what 
kinds  of  work  are  being  subcontracted,  or 
whether  subcontractors  are  required  to  sub- 
mit cost  data  In  compliance  with  the  Truth 
In  Negotiations  Act.  Admiral  Rlckover  testi- 
fied that  there  is  a  lack  of  effective  price 
competition  both  at  the  prime  contract  and 
subcontract  levels  in  shipbuilding  procure- 
ment and  that  some  major  subcontractors 
have  never  provided  the  cost  data  required  by 
the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act. 

Another  serious  omission  has  been  the  fail- 
ure to  collect  Information  on  subcontractor 
profits.  The  DOD  profit  review  system  com- 
piles profit  data  for  a  sample  of  prime  con- 
tract awards.  These  figures  do  not  reflect 
profits  taken  by  subcontractors  which  could 
involve  several  tiers.  For  example,  a  prime 
contractor  might  purchase  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery from  a  subcontractor.  The  subcontractor 
might  purchase  a  component  for  the  machin- 
ery from  another  subcontractor,  and  so  on. 
Each  of  the  subcontractors  wUl  earn  a  profit 
on  the  Item  supplied.  The  same  final  Item, 
therefore.  Is  likely  to  include  a  profit  as 
part  of  its  cost  for  each  time  It  changed 
hands.  In  this  manner,  subcontractor  profits 
are  pyramided,  layer  upon  layer,  Into  the 
final  cost. 

When  the  prime  contractor  obtains  the 
Item,  he  too,  wlU  add  his  profit  to  Its  cost. 
The  Government  pays  for  It  on  the  basis 
of  the  prime  contractor's  cost  plus  the  prime 
contractor's  profit.  Included  In  the  prime 
contractor's  cost  are  the  pyramided  profits  of 
several  subcontractors.  However,  profits  are 
often  considered  to  be  only  the  amount 
realized  by  the  prime  contractor.  Profit 
studies  normally  do  not  consider  the  hidden, 
pyramided  layers  of  subcontractors'  profits 
burled  In  the  prime  contractor's  costs. 
Whether  subcontractor  profits  are  reasonable 
is  entirely  unknown  to  DOD  or  any  other 
Government  group.  For  this  reason  alone, 
defense  profits  may  be  seriously  underesti- 
mated because  the  studies  Include  only  prime 
contractors'  profits.  The  present  policy  of  not 
gathering  adequate  Information  on  subcon- 
tracting could  be  calculated  to  minimize  the 
total  amount  of  defense  profits  that  are  re- 
ported and  to  frustrate  the  thorough  study 
of  this  Important  subject. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  subcontractors 
doing  Government  or  non-Government  busi- 
ness should  be  allowed  to  earn  reasonable 
profits  for  their  work.  The  Issue  here  Is  that 
the  DOD  does  not  collect  sufflclen";  Informa- 
tion to  know  whether  subcontractors'  profits 
on  defense  contracts  are  reasonable  or  ex- 
cessive. The  available  data  Is  also  Inadequate 
to  reveal  the  level  of  competition  among  sub- 
contractors, and  the  precise  interrelation- 
ships between  the  prime  contractors  and  the 
subcontractors.  Further,  It  Is  presently  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  prime  con- 
tractors are  charging  the  Government  xin- 
reasonably  for  work  done  by  subcontractors. 
In  the  subcommittee's  judgment,  the 
thorough  study  and  full  disclosure  of  aU  the 
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facta  with  respect  to  subcontractors'  costs 
and  profits,  and  their  effects  on  the  final  costs 
to  the  Government,  Is  frustrated  by  the 
DOD's  present  policy  and  practice. 

a.  MONCOMPLUKCS  AND  WAIVES  OF  TRE  TBUTH- 
tN-KBOOTlATlONS    ACT 

nie  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Jict  was  passed 
In  1982.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment better  access  to  contractors'  cost 
data  so  as  to  place  Government  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  Industry  In  negotiating 
the  prices  of  contracts.  The  Act  Is  supposed 
to  protect  the  taxpayer  against  overpricing 
where  there  Is  no  true  competition. 

Investigations  by  this  subcommittee  and 
others  over  the  past  2  years  have  demon- 
strated widespread  noncompliance  and  other 
shortcomings  with  truth  In  negotiations.  The 
Government's  failure  to  fully  Implement  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  reasons.  Lack 
of  Implementation  occurs  In  two  ways.  Plrst, 
the  Government  contracting  officer  can  make 
a  determination    that   competition   Is   ade- 
qtiate,  or  that  the  price  Is  based  on  a  stand- 
ard catalog  price,  and  therefore  that  the  Act 
should  not  t^ply.  Such  determination  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  a  negotiated  procure- 
ment even  though  there  Is,  In  fact,  little  or 
no_actu«l_competltlon  for  the  contract.  Once 
there  is  a  determination  that  adequate  com- 
petition exists,  the  Government  does  not  ob- 
tain or  evaluate  cost  and  pricing  data,  or 
require  the  contractor  to  reveal  the  basis  for 
his  cost  estimates,   or  to  certify  the  com- 
pleteness or  accuracy  of  his  cost  Informa- 
tion. Nor  does  the  Government  subsequently 
review  the  contractor's  books  or  records.  In 
effect,  the  price  is  set  on  the  basis  of  un- 
certified, imevaluated  data  supplied  by  the 
contractor. 

Second,  the  Government  can  waive  the 
requirements  under  the  Act  for  cost  data. 
There  is  evidence  that  waivers  are  granted 
to  many  large  contractors.  In  one  recent 
case,  the  Navy  waived  the  requirement  for 
coet  data  In  a  810  million  procxirement  of 
propulsion  turbines.  According  to  Admiral 
Rlckover,  the  price  of  the  equipment  was 
substantially  higher  than  for  similar  equip- 
ment on  a  prior  order.  In  addition,  the  price 
Included  a  profit  of  25  percent  of  costs.  The 
contractor  was  one  of  the  only  two  available 
sources  capable  of  building  the  machinery. 
In  response  to  requests  for  cost  data,  the 
contractor  decUned  on  the  grounds  that  the 
proposed  price  was  eetabUshed  "In  compet- 
itive market  conditions"  and  that  "to  supply 
any  cost  estimating  data  could  only  lead  to 
misunderstanding."  The  waiver  was  granted 
over  Admiral  Rlckover's  objections. 

The  subcommittee  also  received  evidence 
that  the  manufacturers  of  large  computers 
are  simply  refusing  to  supply  information 
specified  in  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act 
on  orders  for  new  design  computers.  In  the 
face  of  contractor  refusals  to  supply  cost  or 
pricing  data  for  computers  costing  millions 
of  dollars  each,  the  Government  has  waived 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Government  Is  faced  with  a 
take-lt-or-leave-it  sitxiation.  The  contractor 
will  simply  refuse  to  sell  if  the  Government 
Insists  on  the  cost  data.  Moreover,  there  is 
evidence  that  few  basic  material  suppliers 
such  as  steel  mills,  nickel  producers,  and 
forging  suppliers  comply  with  the  cost  data 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Again,  the  tactic  Is  (l)  to  persuade  the 
Government  contracting  officer  that  com- 
petition is  adequate,  or  that  the  price  Is  based 
on  a  standard  caUlog  price,  and  that  the  Act 
shoxild  not  apply;  or  (2)  to  obtain  a  waiver 
of  the  cost  data  provisions. 

The  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act  permlte  the 
Government  to  make  preaward  audits  of  con- 
tractors' books  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
coet  data  In  cases  where  the  Act  is  appUed. 
Investigations  by  GAG  have  revealed  sub- 
stantial overcharges  to  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  to  obtain  adequate  cost  and  pricing 
data.  Because  preaward  audits  were  not  al- 
ways effective  in  disclosing  Inadequate  coat 
estimates.  Congress  amended  the  act  to  give 
the  Goverrmient  postaward  audit  rights, 
PubUc  Law  90-612.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
postaward  audit  provision  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  postaward  audit  provision  can- 
not solve  the  problem  of  the  failure  to  apply 
the  Act,  or  the  granting  of  waivers.  Further- 
more, the  Comptroller  General  testified  to 
this  subconunlttee  In  1967  that  a  GAG  re- 
view showed  there  had  been  fiill  compliance 
with  the  Act  in  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
transactions  tested.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  record  of  compliance  has  Improved. 

7.  ABSKMCK  OF  ITNITORM  ACCOXTNTINO  STANDABOS 

In  addition,  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act 
often  cannot  place  the  Government  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  industry  in  nego- 
tiating- the  prices  of  contracts,  even  when 
there  is  compliance,  because  of  the  Inherent 
difficulties  of  determining  coets  and  profits 
under  present  accounting  practices. 

For  example,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  determine  whether  direct  and 
indirect  coets  on  Government  and  commer- 
cial work  have  been  properly  allocated  by 
the  contractor.  In  one  case,  reported  by  Ad- 
miral Rlckover,  the  Navy  allowed  a  ship- 
builder to  charge  salaries  and  other  pay  di- 
rectly on  Government  contracts,  while  simi- 
lar costs  on  commercial  contracts  were 
charged  as  overhead  and  allocated  to  both 
Government  and  commercial  work.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  paying  directly  for  work 
done  on  Government  contracts  and  indirect- 
ly for  work  done  on  commercial  contracts. 
The  Navy  had  accepted  these  costing  methods 
because  the  contractor's  system  conformed  to 
"generally  accepted  accoimtlng  principles." 
In  this  particular  case  the  GAO  eventually 
found  that  the  Government  had  been  over- 
charged by  over  $5  million. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  wide  disagree- 
ment on  how  particular  costs  should  be 
handled  and  profits  calculated  vmder  "gen- 
erally accepted  accoimtlng  principles."  For 
this  reason,  experts  may  come  to  completely 
different  conclusions  about  costs  or  profits 
in  an  individual  case.  In  a  case  still  pending, 
where  the  Government  entered  into  several 
multlmllllon  dollar  contracts  with  the  West- 
Inghouse  Co.  for  nuclear  propulsion  com- 
ponents, the  contractor  indicated  his  price 
included  a  10-percent  profit  based  on  coets. 
GAO  found  that  the  contractor  made  actual 
profits  of  45  to  65  percent  of  costs,  and  that 
he  knew  or  should  have  known  at  the  time 
he  submitted  cost  breakdowns  that  the 
higher  profits  would  be  realized.  Later  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  decided  the 
contractor  should  have  expected  to  realize 
20-  to  27-percent  profits.  Thus,  two  different 
Government  auditing  agencies  are  in  sharp 
disagreement  over  the  amoimt  of  profits  in 
these  contracts.  The  vagueness  of  "generally 
accepted  accounting  principles"  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  In  a  recent  case,  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
stated  In  its  opinion : 

"Except  insofar  as  the  ASPR  (Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation)  cost  principles 
themselves  reflect  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Board  or  the  parties  to  cost  contracts  to 
govern  their  determinations  by  such  an  elu- 
sive and  vague  body  of  principles." 

Under  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations,  cost  principles  are  set  forth  for 
cost-reimbursement-type  contracts  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  certain  costs,  such  as  bad 
debts.  These  principles  are  not  mandatory  in 
fixed-price  contracting.  Yet  fixed-price  con- 
tracts constitute  more  than  76  percent  of  de- 
fense procurement.  Thus  there  are  no  man- 
datory cost  principles  in  the  regulations  for 
76  percent  of  defense  procurement.  The  cost 
principles  that  do  exist  have  the  effect  of  only 


disallowing  certain  items.  They  do  not  ooo- 
Btltute  uniform  standards. 

Finally,  contractors  are  not  required  to 
malnt.aln  books  and  records  on  flrm-fixed- 
prlce  contracts,  constituting  63  percent  of 
defense  procurement.  Where  contractors  are 
required  to  maintain  records,  they  must  con- 
form only  to  "generally  accepted  accounting 
principles,"  and  may  not  show  the  coat  <rf 
Government  work.  Admiral  Rlckover  teatlfled 
that  a  sole  source  supplier  of  nuclear  prt^nil- 
sion  units  refuses  to  keep  accounting  reoorda 
showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  com- 
ponents. Thus,  although  he  oompllas  with 
the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act,  the  absence 
of  accounting  records  prevents  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  his  prlcea  are  reaaonabla. 
For  example,  a  contractor  may  submit  coat 
data  at  the  time  the  price  of  the  contract  Is 
being  negotiated,  but  afterwards,  during 
performance  of  the  oomtraot,  not  Jcaep  ade- 
quate books  and  reoorda.  Colonel  Bueaklng 
testified,  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  contractor's 
accounting  system  in  major  programs  that 
can  adequately  determine  the  unit  coet  of 
hardware." 

Uniform  accounting  standards  for  all  de- 
fense contracts  have  been  advocated  to  facil- 
itate the  measurement  of  coets  and  profits. 
The  GAO  is  now  undertaking  a  feasibility 
study  of  such  standards  at  the  direction  of 
Congress.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
study,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  often 
cannot  determine  the  reasonableness  of  coela 
or  profits  on  defense  contracts  under  present 
coet  accounting  methods. 

8.   VOLTTMINOUS   CHANCE   ORDEB8  AND  CONTHAC- 
TORS'   CLAIMS 


It  is  Often  necessary  to  make  changes  in 
the  design  or  production  of  an  item  after 
the  contract  is  awarded.  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  more  complex  weapons  and 
equipment  such  as  missiles,  fighter  planes, 
bombers,  and  their  electronic  components. 
There  may  be  thousands  of  changes  on  such 
procurements.  The  production  of  the  B-47 
bomber  In  the  1960's  involved  about  8,000 
changes.  The  Mlnuteman  program  has  In- 
volved at  least  that  number.  Change  orden 
generally  increase  the  coet  of  a  contract 

The  Government  pays  the  price  If  It  origi- 
nated the  change  or  was  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  it.  Because  of  the  great  number  of 
changes,  and  the  fact  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  changes  may  exceed  the  original  price 
of  a  given  contract.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  records  are  maintained  of  the 
cost  of  each  individual  change  and  of  their 
origin  as  to  the  Government's  liability. 
Again,  DOD  has  failed  to  keep  adequate  rec- 
ords or  to  even  require  that  contractors  keep 
adequate  records. 

Contractors  are  not  required  to  accoimt 
for  change  notices  separately.  As  a  result.  It 
is  usually  not  possible  to  determine  the  coet 
of  individual  changes.  Typically,  the  Govern- 
ment is  forced  to  negotiate  a  lump-simi 
settlement  to  pay  for  numerous  changes 
since  most  changes  are  not  priced  in  advance 
of  the  work,  and  the  Government  has  not 
checked  to  see  what  the  cost  of  the  change 
should  have  been.  Admiral  Rlckover  testified. 
"Thus,  contractors  can  use  change  orders 
as  a  basis  for  repricing  these  contracts.  They 
have  almost  unlimited  freedom  in  pricing 
change  orders  because  their  accounting  sys- 
tem will  never  show  the  cost  of  the  work. 
The  Government  can  never  really  evaluate 
the  amounts  claimed  or  check  up  to  see  if 
It   paid  too  much." 

Under  the  present  system  of  nonaccoimt- 
abllity,  it  is  possible  for  contractors  to  in- 
flate costs  by  pricing  changes,  and  to  at- 
tribute coet  ovemms  to  contract  changes.  In 
the  vernacular  of  the  world  of  defense  con- 
tracts, change  notices  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  contract  nourishment. 

Many  claims  against  the  Government  re- 
sult from  formal  contract  changes.  Others 
are  produced  by  constructive  change  notices 
which  may  occur  In  a  telephone  conversa- 
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tlon  between  a  DOD  official  and  an  officer  ot 
the  contracting  company.  The  contractor 
might  obtain  relief  oraUy  from  meeting  a 
contract  specification,  or  claim  that  an  act  of 
God  or  a  strike  prevented  him  from  meeting 
the  contract  schediile. 

Regardless  of  the  origin  of  a  claim,  the 
Government  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  In 
meeting  it.  A  contractor  may  have  a  large 
staff  begin  preparing  and  documenting  a 
claim  the  day  work  begins  on  the  contract. 
Although  fully  documented,  however,  ac- 
counting records  seldom  support  the  coets 
claimed.  Nevertheless,  the  claim  may  be  pur- 
sued over  a  period  of  years  until  it  Is  finally 
disposed  of.  IX)D  does  not  keep  records  of 
unfounded  or  exorbitant  claims,  nor  does  It 
consider  such  Information  in  awarding  sub- 
sequent contracts. 

e.  THE  FAILURE  OF   IMUEMTIVE  CONTRACTUra 

Another  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for 
competition  has  been  the  use  of  incentive 
contracts.  The  Defense  Department  began 
using  Incentive  contracts  extensively  in  1962. 
The  shift  in  emphasis  refiected  the  widely 
held  belief  within  the  Defense  Department 
that  the  cost-plus-flxed-fee  (CPFF)  con- 
tracts commonly  used  up  to  that  time  for 
major  weapons  systems  procurement  did  not 
result  in  adequate  control  over  coets.  Since 
1962  the  decline  of  CPFF  contracts  and  the 
Increase  of  incentive  contracts  has  been 
substantial. 

The  goal  of  the  Incentive  contract  Is  to 
motivate  the  contractor  to  be  efficient  and 
control  his  costs.  The  mechanism  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  entitling  the  contrac- 
tor to  retain  a  portion  of  any  cost  underrun 
as  additional  profits.  That  is,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractor  agree  on  a  target 
cost  as  part  of  the  contract  price.  They  also 
agree  on  a  profit  as  part  of  the  price.  If  the 
actual  costs  turn  out  to  be  less  than  the 
target  cost,  the  contractor  retains  part  of  the 
underrun  as  an  increased  profit.  If  the  actual 
cost  exceeds  the  target  coets,  the  contractor 
must  bear  a  portion  of  th§.  overrun  and  his 
profit  is  reduced.  The  prop<-sharlng  provision 
is  the  hoped  for  incentive  which  will  cause 
the  contractor  to  increase  the  underrun  so  as 
to  Increase  his  profit. 

The  Defense  Department  has  maintained 
that  incentive  contracting  is  an  Improvement 
over  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts.  Beyond 
question,  the  problem  of  cost  control  during 
the  period  when  CPFF  contracts  predomi- 
nated was  very  great.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Robert  H.  Charles  referred  in 
his  testimony  to  the  "enormous  cost  over- 
runs of  several  hundred  percent"  for  major 
weapons  systems  procurement  in  the  past. 
He  attributed  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  overruns  to  the  use  of  cost  reimburse- 
ment type  contracts  and  the  absence  of  price 
competition. 

The  question,  however,  is,  first  of  all, 
whether  incentive  contracting  is.  In  principle, 
an  effective  means  of  controlling  the  costs 
of  procurement,  and  secondly,  whether  It 
has  succeeded  in  practice.  The  Defense  De- 
partment claims  success  on  both  counts,  al- 
though conceding  the  difficulty  of  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  incentive  con- 
tracts as  opposed  to  CPFF  contracts,  since 
they  cannot  both  be  utilized  on  the  same 
project  aA  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  evidence  was  received  which  casts 
doubt  on  the  proposition  that  incentive  con- 
tracts result  in  cost  savings,  at  least  in 
practice. 

Indeed,  the  experience  of  Incentive  con- 
tracting shows  that  It  can  increase  both 
profits  and  costs.  For  while  a  contractor  may 
Increase  his  profit  by  performing  efficiently 
to  produce  an  underrun.  another  way  of 
producing  an  underrun  is  to  Infiate  the  orig- 
inal target  cost  as  much  as  possible.  As  Irving 
Fisher  of  the  Rand  Corp.  pointed  out  In  the 
hearings  November  13,  1968,  the  problem  of 
overstated  target  costs  is  significant  because 
most  weapon  system  procurement  is  negoti- 


ated without  price  competition,  and  many 
of  the  development  contracts  awarded  com- 
petitively are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  tech- 
nical or  nonprlce  rivalry.  In  situations  where 
target  costs  are  negotiated,  the  opportunity 
for  contractors  to  increase  them  is  great. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  Incentive  con- 
tracts have  not  accomplished  their  intended 
goal  of  Increased  efficiency  or  reduced  costs, 
and  that  they  may  actually  be  contributing 
to  a  general  upward  shift  In  target  coets. 
Whether  this  Is  Inherent  in  the  incentive 
contracting  approach,  or  the  result  of  poorly 
applied  but  valid  concepts,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  However,  we  feel  that  burden  of 
proof  that  the  concept  Is  Indeed  valid  reats 
squarely  on  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
are  so  far  unconvinced  that  this  approach  la 
the  best  that  can  be  designed  to  effectively 
control  procurement  contract  coets. 


GREAT  LAKES  SHORELINE 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tx>  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
combat  an  emergency  situation  which 
exists  in  the  First  District,  Wisconsin, 
£Uid  in  every  other  congressional  district 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes — shoreline 
erosion  of  such  serious  nature  that 
homes,  lives  and  property  are  being  con- 
tinually threatened  with  destruction.  It 
is  my  hope  that  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
its  subsequent  passage  by  Congress,  will 
afford  adequate  relief  to  the  Great  Lakes 
areas  and  other  areas  which  suffer  from 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  first  apprised  of  the 
shoreline  erosion  situation  in  my  district 
in  1963.  At  that  time,  although  there 
was  only  slight  damage  which  was  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
homeowner  to  remedy,  I  began  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  means  and  methods 
of  controlling  shore  erosion  that  today 
results  in  appropriate  legislation. 

Even  in  1963,  with  most  damage  being 
slight,  there  were  instances  of  severe 
damage.  One  Instance  occurred  to  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Domlnlc  who  were  re- 
quired to  put  out  $50,000  in  measures  to 
preserve  their  shoreline.  In  fact,  a  movie 
by  the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  entitled  "Mud"  tells 
their  story. 

What  was  once  a  minor  problem  has 
developed  into  one  of  major  proportions. 
During  the  past  few  years  a  rise  in  the 
water  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  re- 
sulted in  a  threat  to  all  property  on  the 
shoreline.  Already  this  year  the  total 
damage  caused  in  the  lake  shore  area  in 
the  County  of  Kenosha  between  42.30" 
and  42.40°  latitude  has  been  estimated  at 
being  over  $200,000.  This  estimate  does 
not  even  Include  private  financial  output 
to  daily  combat  erosion.  In  a  survey  tak- 
en in  June  of  this  year  of  67  property 
owners  living  along  Lake  Michigan  be- 
tween Racine,  Wis.,  and  Lake  Forest,  111., 
It  was  discovered  that  they  have  expend- 
ed $218,000.  This  sum  does  not  include 
the  estimated  damage  to  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment. 

The  efforts  of  these  individuals  is  proof 
that  Federal  assistance  is  not  their  first 
request.  Time  and  effort  has  been  spent 


in  trying  to  meet  and  solve  the  problem, 
but  to  no  avail.  I  have  personally  seen 
the  attempts  made  in  my  district  to  halt 
the  onslaught  of  waves  and  water:  huge 
10-ton  boulders  placed  on  the  shoreline, 
only  to  be  pushed  aside  by  oncoming 
waves  as  if  they  were  small  pebbles;  old 
rusted  autos  and  tree  trunks  placed  on 
the  shoreline  to  break  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  only  to  be  deposited 
rapidly  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake  at  the 
first  storm  activity;  huge  concrete  cul- 
verts placed  on,  and  large  pilings  driven 
into,  the  shore,  only  to  have  the  water 
undercut  the  ground  around  them.  In 
spite  of  these  efforts  the  damage  con- 
tinues—garages toppled  into  the  lake, 
roads  cracked  and  left  sitting  precari- 
ously on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  homes 
that  once  were  300  feet  from  the  shore 
now  stand  with  views  10  feet  from  the 
shore. 

What  is  seriously  needed  is  a  concert- 
ed Federal  effort  in  the  preservation  of 
this  property  by  the  building  of  abut- 
ments and  jetties  to  extend  into  the  lake 
to  divert  and  break  up  the  strength  of 
the  waves  and  to  form  natural  sand  and 
gravel  barriers  that  can  fluctuate  and 
change  with  the  changing  water  levels. 
The  Federal  Government,  acting  through 
the  Army  Corps  of  EIngineers,  is  needed 
to  coordinate  the  placing  of  these  jetties. 
Otherwise  a  situation  will  result  where 
one  individual  undertakes  preventive 
measures,  and  others  do  not,  and  the 
damage  to  the  improtected  property  is 
twice  as  severe.  The  entire  shoreline  must 
be  saved,  and  this  is  possible  only 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  com- 
munities, and  the  indivduals,  acting 
with  the  Federal  Government  whose  ac- 
tivities can  cut  across  State  borders. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
coordinate  all  efforts  to  protect  the  land 
along  the  lakes  and  to  save  the  lakes 
from  filling  with  mud  and  sediment.  It 
has  the  effect  of  deleting  subsection  (d) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  authorizing  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  publicly  owned  property,"  approved 
August  13.  1946—33  United  States  Code, 
section  426e(d).  This  act  currently  al- 
lows Federal  assistance  only  to  be  used 
for  protection  of  public  lands  and/or 
private  lands  used  for  a  public  purpose. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  private 
property  owners  can  qualify  for  assist- 
ance to  be  given  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  accordance  with  already  estab- 
lished procedures  for  civil  projects  re- 
lating to  shore  erosion  on  public  lands. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also 
amends  subsection  (b)  of  said  act  of 
August  13,  1946 — 33  United  States  Code 
section  426e(b) — by  allowing  the  Fed- 
eral matching  grant  formula  of  50-50 
reimbursement  to  be  met  by  responsible 
local  interests,  meaning  private  citizens 
who  would  receive  a  benefit  from  protec- 
tive measures.  In  this  fashion,  the  in- 
dividuals, through  the  process  of  special 
municipal  assessments,  would  be  able  to 
meet  Federal  costs  to  solve  a  problem, 
the  effects  of  which  go  beyond  the  benefit 
to  the  landowner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  conducted  a  very 
thorough  investigation  into  the  current 
possibilities  for  Federal  assistance.  There 
are  none.  Under  existing  law.  private 
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luHneowners  whose  lands  are  being  erod- 
ed, to  their  detriment  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  conservation  of  the  lakes, 
have  no  place  to  go.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  cannot  enter  onto  any  pri- 
vately owned  property  for  the  purpose 
of  shoring  lake  frontage  due  to  high 
waves.  They  can  participate  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declares  that 
a  disaster  exists.  This  process  however 
Is  long  and  Involved,  calling  for  a  spe- 
cial request  from  a  State  Governor.  It 
is  not  available  for  emergency  protec- 
tion, merely  for  the  relief  of  areas  which 
have  already  suffered  from  a  disaster.  I 
would  hope  that  disaster  measures  wlU 
never  be  needed. 

The  citizens  In  my  district  are  more 
than  willing  to  borrow  from  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  who  can  Issue 
loans  at  a  3-percent  rate,  but  this  activity 
would  provide  only  temporary  relief.  It 
would  not  solve  the  long-range  problem, 
where  the  Federal,  State,  and  even  the 
local  government  will  have  to  work  to- 
gether* to  protect  what  Is  left  of  what 
was  onte"a  magnificent  lakeshore. 

My  findings  are  supported  by  efforts 
of  other  Members  of  Congress  who  Join 
■ne  in  cosponsoring  this  measure  to  ob- 
tain assistance,  and  even  guidance,  for 
the  lands  in  their  districts.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  currently  be  done  ex- 
cept to  sit  by  and  see  the  destruction 
of  miles  and  miles  of  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive lands.  Present  policies  govern- 
ing beach  erosion  must  be  expanded  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  policies 
governing  the  elements  of  other  civil 
works  programs. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  the 
expanding  legislation  last  session  when 
it  adopted  Public  Law  90-483.  Section 
106(a)  of  this  law  authorizes  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
to  determine  where  in  the  United  States 
there  exists  significant  erosion;  to  de- 
termine those  areas  where  the  erosion 
so  threatens  the  economic,  industrial, 
recreational,  and  agrlcultuitd  factors  as 
to  Justify  assistance;  and  to  determine 
priorities  which  are  to  be  reported  to 
Congress. 

Although  this  study  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress,  the  study  is  not  in- 
tended to  preclude  consideration  of 
changes  in  general  beach  erosion  and 
shore  protection  erosion  if  sufficient  need 
can  be  shown  to  cxirrently  exist. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work's  Subconmiittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  last  session  on  a 
bill  entitled  "Authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  considerable  evidence  was  pre- 
sented that  cast  light  upon  the  Inade- 
qiiacy  of  existing  shore  protection  au- 
thority. A  report  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  response  to  section 
314  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1965,  and  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  10.  90th  Congress,  revealed  that  ac- 
complishments under  existing  law  are 
insignificant,  relative  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  losses  which  the  Nation  Is 
sustaining  as  a  result  of  erosion. 

The  committee  concluded  in  its  report. 
House  Document  1709,  90th  Congress: 


The  pr«aent  legUlAtlve  t>aae  for  the  Fod- 
eral  sbore  protection  program  should  be 
reviewed. 

The  report  continued: 

Accordingly,  the  committee  plans  to  sched- 
ule hearings  next  year  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  adequacy  of  shore  protection 
legislation,  and  of  the  program  being  carried 
out  thereunder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  one  of  my  staff 
assistants  went  to  the  offices  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  whose  districts 
border  the  Great  Lakes.  He  found  that 
the  situation  which  exists  in  my  district 
is  causing  havoc  throughout  the  entire 
region.  The  Great  Lakes  are  being 
threatened  now  and  we  cannot  wait  for 
a  study  to  be  completed  1^  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  1972,  with  corrective  legis- 
lation, to  be  made  in  the  middle  1970's. 
By  that  time,  irremediable  damage  will 
have  been  caused. 

We  in  this  great  deliberative  body  have 
a  responsibility  to  this  Nation,  to  the 
preservation  of  our  lands,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  waterways  from  contami- 
nation and  sedimentation.  We  must  not 
sit  idly  by  when  there  exists  a  situation 
as  serious  as  shore  erosion  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  committed  to  this 
legislation  and  to  the  protection  of  our 
shorelines.  I  am  convinced  that  the  sit- 
uation which  exists  around  Lake  Michi- 
gan alone  would  require  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  and 
invite  those  Members  who  have  been 
faced  with  the  same  problem  to  Join  me 
in  support. 

It  is  my  express  hope  that  the  Public 
Woi*s  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, can  see  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion; recognize  the  support  that  it  has  in 
this  Nation;  and  open  hearings  on  this 
measure  in  time  to  bring  succor  to  those 
areas  presently  threatened  with 
destruction. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TAX 
SURCHARGE 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  body  has  indicated  that  the  surtax 
bill  which  was  passed  by  this  House  will 
not  be  reported  out  for  at  least  2  or 
3  months,  until  the  Senate  has  had  a 
chance  to  Insert  some  tax-reform  pro- 
posals on  to  that  bill. 

This  would  mean  that  when  the  bill 
comes  back  to  the  House,  our  only  vote 
on  tax  reform  would  be  a  vote  on  the 
conference  report  Itself  and  would  deny 
Members  of  the  House  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  participate  in  writing  a 
tax  bill. 

I  believe  the  other  body  ought  to  be 
reminded,  that  any  attempt  to  bjnpass 
the  House  in  this  manner  will  be  met 
with  the  strongest  resistance  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  also  remind  the  other  body  that  when 
we  extended  withholding  of  the  surtax 
for  30  days,  we  did  It  on  a  voice  vote. 
No  rollcall  was  asked  for.  That  30-day 
extension  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 


If  there  is  an  imdue  delay  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  reporting  the  bill  back  here  in 
order  to  tack  reform  amendments  in  the 
other  body  thus  denying  the  House  a 
meaningful  chance  to  draft  its  own  ver- 
sion of  tax  reform,  we  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  block  any  further  ex- 
tension when  such  a  resolution  is 
presented  in  the  House  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  the 
chances  of  such  a  resolution  being  de- 
feated would  be  very  good,  when  we 
consider  the  surtax  extension  carried  by 
only  five  votes  in  this  Chamber. 

Those  in  the  other  body  who  believe 
they  can  deny  the  House  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  initiate  its  own  tax  legis- 
lation had  better  think  twice  before  they 
try  that  maneuver. 

I  would  suggest  the  other  body  move 
on  the  surtax  and  leave  tax  reform  as  a 
separate  item. 

Members  of  this  House  should  be  made 
aware  that  if  the  Senate  tacks  tax  re- 
form to  the  House-passed  surtax  bill  and 
sends  it  to  the  House  for  approval,  many 
of  us  who  voted  against  the  siutax  will 
be  compelled  to  consider  voting  for  the 
Senate  version  because  it  may  be  the 
only  vote  we  will  have  on  tax  reform  in 
this  Congress.  We  must  not  let  the  other 
body  put  us  in  this  posture.  I  want  the 
House  to  consider  its  own  tax-reform 
package  because  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
Increase  dependents  exemption  beyond 
the  present  $600  per  dependent.  There  are 
other  reforms  I  shall  support  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  the  Senate  will  in- 
clude them  in  their  bUl. 


AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO 
ALLOW  PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READ- 
ING IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  CHiair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Meskill)  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Dent,  and  I  have  joined  together  today 
in  a  request  for  a  special  order  to  per- 
mit Members  of  Congress  to  address  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  legislation 
designed  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
allow  prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  and  other  public  places.  From 
my  mall  and  in  talking  to  people  back 
home  in  the  Sixth  District  in  Connecti- 
cut, I  have  come  to  the  unmistakable 
conclusion  that  people  are  sincerely  frus- 
trated and  distressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  excluding  all  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  from  our  public 
schools. 

My  objective  in  calling  for  this  special 
order  today  is  to  provide  a  forum  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  express  their 
sentiments,  and  those  of  their  constit- 
uents, on  a  matter  of  concern  to  a  great 
many  of  us.  Today,  in  our  sophisticated 
world.  I  am  sometimes  appalled  by  our 
lack  of  perspective.  So  often,  it  seems, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  So  it  is.  I  think,  with  this 
question  of  religious  observance  in  our 
public  schools.  Wliat  was  originally  in- 
tended to  define  and  clarify  the  first 
amendment  has  become  a  precedent-set- 
ting example  of  the  Supreme  Court's 


willingness  to  Interpret  the  UJ3.  Consti- 
tution to  its  own  satisfaction. 

The  first  amendment  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

But  it  does  not  banish  religion  or  be- 
lief in  a  supreme  being.  America  has  had 
a  long  history  of  religious  infiuence.  Not 
only  has  it  been  a  part  of  our  social  and 
cultural  development,  religion  has  played 
a  role  in  our  political  history  as  well. 
Today,  when  more  than  ever  before,  we 
need  to  restore  our  faith  in  a  being  other 
than  ourselves,  we  find  that  the  Court 
has  outlawed  even  the  voluntary  recita- 
tion of  prayers  or  the  reading  of  the 
Biblical  Scriptures  in  a  clear  case  of  de- 
fying the  will  of  the  majority. 

That  is  why  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly  this  afternoon  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  455,  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  introduced  by 
myself  and  my  collefigue  and  good  friend 
from  the  neighboring  Fourth  District  of 
Coimecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  .  House  Joint 
Resolution  455  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  volimtary  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools  and 
other  public  places,  and  it  would  pre- 
serve the  authority  of  this  Government, 
and  all  other  governments  in  the  United 
States,  to  publicly  acknowledge  belief  in 
God  or  a  supreme  being.  It  deems  that 
nothing  in  our  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued'to  "prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
Scriptures,  if  participation  therein  is  on 
a  volimtary  basis,  in  any  governmental 
or  public  school,  instruction,  or  place." 

Ten  years  ago  such  a  resolution  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable.  But  the  years 
since  1959  have  seen  a  series  of  cases  de- 
cided by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
have  outlawed  prayers  and  Bible  reading 
from  our  public  schools. 

In  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  startled 
the  people  of  this  country  by  deciding  in 
Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421,  that  even 
nondenominational  prayers  offered  in 
public  schools  during  regular  school 
hours  were  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Overnight, 
practices  that  had  been  a  well  estab- 
lished and  highly  valued  part  of  the  edu- 
cational process  in  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry  became  illegal.  A  year  later,  ex- 
pression of  religious  belief  in  schools  was 
even  further  curtailed  when  the  Court, 
delivering  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Abington  School  District  v.  Schemp,  374 
U.S.  203.  held  that  the  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools  also  violated  the  first 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  these  two  cases  combined 
with  subsequent  cases  was  to  bar  reli- 
gious expression,  even  voluntary  reli- 
gious expression,  from  our  public 
schools.  States  and  localities  which  had 
put  a  high  value  on  religious  expression 
as  an  important  element  in  the  total 
scope  of  their  educational  program  by- 
passing laws  suggesting  or  requiring 
some  sort  of  religious  observance  in  pub- 
lic schools,  suddenly  foimd  that  their 
concern  for  their  children's  spiritual  de- 
velopment had  run  aground  on  the  bar 
of  constitutional  prohibition  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Cases  subsequent  to  the  two  parent 
cases,  Engel  and  Schemp.  following  the 
lead  of  the  original  decisions,  declared 
that  voluntary  recitation  of  the  simple 
verse — 

We  thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet; 
We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 
We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
We  thank  you  for  everything. 

Is  unconstitutional.  By  any  reasonable 
standards  short  of  the  absurd,  this  could 
hardly  be  Interpreted  to  represent  a  case 
of  "establishment"  or  the  interference 
with  "the  free  exercise  of"  religion. 

However.  I  am  afraid  that  no  matter 
how  erroneous  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions may  appear  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional construction.  It  does  not  help 
the  rule  of  law  or  protect  the  respect  we 
must  have  for  justice  to  castigate,  de- 
mean, or  defy  the  holdings  of  the  Court. 
Respect  for  our  laws  and  for  our  judicial 
process  is  too  important  for  that  kind  of 
irresponsible  rhetoric.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  Court  has  made  its  deci- 
sions, and  those  decisions  now  have  the 
force  and  authority  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  No  amount  of  mere  oratory  will 
change  the  situation. 

However,  if  we  believe  that  the  effect 
of  the  Court's  decision  is  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  and  development  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  values,  it  is  up  to  Congress, 
in  this  case,  to  initiate  constitutional  re- 
vision. That  is  why  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  455.  This  resolu- 
tion proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  once  more  permit  re- 
ligion to  be  a  part  of  the  educational 
life  of  our  children,  if  they  and  their 
parents  so  desire. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  is 
simple.  The  language  is  not  complicated 
because  its  intended  purpose  is  not  com- 
plicated. All  that  it  does  is  to  provide 
that  the  establishment  and  free  exercise 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  do  not 
forbid  voluntary  prayers  or  Bible  read- 
ings in  public  schools,  or  other  public 
places.  The  first  amendment  is  not  re- 
scinded, or  even  changed.  All  that  will 
happen  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  declare  that  voluntary 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools  and  other  public  places  are  not 
activities  forbidden  imder  the  first 
amendment.  Thus,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  voluntary  religious  observances  under 
the  first  amendment  will  be  supplanted 
by  a  clear  statement  in  the  Constitution 
Itself,  reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  455  does  not 
merely  limit  itself  to  prayers  and  Bible 
readings  in  public  places,  though.  It  an- 
ticipates further  action  by  the  Court.  In 
view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme CJourt  in  the  past  in  interpreting 
the  first  amendment,  it  seemed  wise  to 
Include  certain  situations  which  have  not 
specifically  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Court.  Therefore,  section  2  of  the 
resolution  provides : 

Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  references  to 
belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school  institutton.  or  place. 


or  upon  any  coinage,  cxirrency,  or  obUgatlon 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  Is  aware  of  the  speculation  that 
has  gone  on  concerning  the  constitution- 
ality of  certain  religious  practices  carried 
on  by  our  Government.  These  practices 
range  from  our  astronauts  reading  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis  while  in  outer  space 
to  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court  each 
day  with  the  phrase,  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  honorable  Court." 
The  phrase  "under  God"  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  has  been  questioned,  and  there 
is  doubt  in  some  people's  minds  whether 
our  coinage  can  legsdly  bear  the  motto 
"In  God  we  trust."  And  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  oould  the  Court  say  about  the  in- 
scription directly  above  the  Speaker's 
rostrum  here  in  the  House  which  reads, 
"In  God  We  Trust"? 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  <:k)urt  has 
not  declared  any  of  these  practices  un- 
constitutional yet.  but  one  can  only  spec- 
ulate how  the  Court  would  decide  if  such 
a  case  as  one  of  these  were  brought  be- 
fore it.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  while  we 
are  defining  certain  activities  as  not 
being  prohibited  by  the  first  amendment, 
we  should  include  these  religious  prac- 
tices carried  on  by  our  Government,  as 
well. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
you  will  remember  that  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1963  announced  its  de- 
cision that  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  schools  was  unconstitutional. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  views  of  Justice  Stewart  are  far 
better  law  and  public  policy  than  the 
decision  of  the  majority. 

In  the  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
for  June  26, 1963, 1  said : 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  de- 
claring unconstitutional  a  state  requirement 
that  the  Bible  be  read  and  the  to'rt's  Prayer 
recited  was  not  unexpected  But  this  does  not 
make  It  right.  I  strongly  disapprove  of  the 
majority  decision  which  In  effect  is  a  back- 
ward step  in  the  development  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
nation. 

Although  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  without 
camment.  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  case 
Protestant  and  Catholic  versions  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  used, 
and  although  participation  by  students  was 
voluntary  and  the  parents  Involved  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  children  excused,  nor  had  they  proved 
that  being  excused  would  have  injured  the 
students — yet  the  Court  struck  down  the 
State  laws  as  unconstitutional  under  the  first 
amendment.  It  Is  significant  that  one  Justice 
consumed  77  pages  to  tell  why  he  concurred 
in  the  23-page  decision  of  the  Court 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  disagreed  with  his 
eight  colleagues  and  wrote  a  13-page  dissent. 
rHls  opinion  Is  eminently  sound  and  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  the  broad  view  if  our  chil- 
dren axe  to  have  the  most  comprehensive 
educational  experience. 

Fully  agreeing  with  the  majority  that  the 
government  must  be  neutral  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  Justice  Stewart  wrote:  "...  A 
compulsory  state  educational  system  so 
structures  a  child's  life  that  if  religious 
exercises  axe  held  to  be  an  impermissible 
activity  in  schools,  religion  is  placed 'at  an 
artificial  and  state-created  disadvantage. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  permission  of  such 
exercises  for  those  who  want  them  is  neces- 
sary if  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral 
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In  tlie  matter  of  religion.  And  a  refuBal  to 
permit  religious  exercises  thtis  Is  seen,  not 
M  the  reftllaatlOn  of  state  neutrality,  but 
rather  as  the  eartabllshment  of  a  religion  of 
secularism,  or  at  least,  as  government  sup- 
port of  the  beliefs  of  those  who  think  that 
religious  exercises  should  be  conducted  only 
In  private."  The  effect  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion Is  to  grant  to  a  small  minority  power 
which  It  would  not  possess  as  the  majority. 
This  hardly  seems  consistent  with  broad  con- 
stitutional principles.  I  will  support  a  res- 
olution to  submit  to  the  state  legislatures 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  overrule  this 
decision  of  the  Court.  i 

I  also  would  like  to  quote  the  last 
paragraph  of  Justice  Stewart's  opinion. 
He  said:  ^ 

What  our  Constitution  Indispensably  pro- 
tects Is  the  freedom  of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew 
or  Agnostic,  Christian  or  Atheist,  Buddhist 
or  Freethinker,  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to 
worship  or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  keep 
silent,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  un- 
coerced and  unrestrained  by  government. 
It  Is  conceivable""  that  these  school  boards, 
or  even  all  school  boards,  might  eventually 
And  it;  impossible  to  administer  a  system  of 
sallgloua.  exercises  during  school  hours  In 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  this  constitutional 
standard — In  such  a  way  as  completely  to 
free  from  any  kind  of  official  coercion  those 
who  do  not  affirmatively  want  to  ptirtlclpate. 
But  I  think  we  must  not  assume  that  school 
boards  so  lack  the  qualities  of  inventiveness 
and  good  will  as  to  make  impossible  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  our  local 
boards  of  education  do  possess  the  abil- 
ity to  determine  what  type  of  religious 
exercises.  If  any,  should  be  conducted  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  leave  this 
matter  to  the  local  authorities  rather 
than  to  hold  unconstitutional  for  the 
entire  Nation  the  use  of  voluntary  reli- 
gious exercises. 

As  you  know,  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress legislation  was  introduced  pro- 
viding for  a  constitutional  amendment 
overruling  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary appeared  to  be  taking  no  action 
on  this  legislation,  a  discharge  petition 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  was  presented  and  I  signed  that 
petition.  However,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  then  did  hold  long  and  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  subject,  hearings 
which  fill  three  heavy  volumes.  At  the 
end  of  the  hearings  no  further  action 
was  taken. 

The  committee  took  no  action  to  ap- 
prove the  constitutional  amendment 
largely  because  many  of  the  religious 
leaders,  including  some  from  the  ortho- 
dox, conservative  denominations,  en- 
dorsed the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  opposed  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that 
until  the  church  leaders  of  our  country 
solidify  their  oositions,  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  overriding  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today,  in  association  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Meskill)  and  many  other  col- 
leagues, in  support  of  a  matter  which  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  me  for  several 
years. 
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The  problem  which  we  are  discussing 
today,  that  of  whether  or  not  our  chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  pray  in 
school,  has  been  created  by  several,  I 
think  wrongly  decided,  court  decisions 
during  the  past  decade.  These  cases, 
with  one  exception,  were  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  boiftr  of  men 
decreed  that  our  age-old  practice  of 
remembering  God  for  a  few  minutes  each 
morning  in  the  classroom  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

For  the  past  several  Congresses,  I  have 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  remedy  the  Ills  created  by 
these  decisions,  and  have  strongly  urged 
its  passage.  The  amendment  reads: 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  prohibit  the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school,  school  system,  edu- 
cational institution,  or  other  public  build- 
ing supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  expendltiire  of  public  funds  from  pro- 
viding for  or  permitting  the  voluntary  par- 
ticipation by  students  or  others  in  prayer. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  article  shall  au- 
thorize any  such  authority  to  prescribe  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  sketch  for  my 
colleagues  the  historic  opinions  handed 
down  by  the  Court  that  made  me  see  the 
great  need  for  this  amendment.  Pour 
cases  in  particular  are  the  most  impor- 
tant in  this  regard. 

In  June  1962  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Regents  Prayer  case,  Engel  v. 
Vitale  (370  U.S.  421) ,  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  simple  prayer,  "Al- 
mighty God,  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers, 
and  our  country,"  composed  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  was  re- 
cited daily  in  all  New  York  classrooms. 

The  Court  held  this  prayer  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  "establishment  clause"  of 
the  first  amendment,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional. 

During  the  1962  fall  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  two  cases  that  really  sealed 
the  fate  of  prayer  in  the  schools  were 
brought  before  the  Bench.  The  decision 
in  Abington  School  District  (Pennsyl- 
vania) v.  Schemp  (371  I7.S.  203)  re- 
moved the  practice  of  reading  10  verses 
of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  each  school 
day.  And  the  opinion  handed  down  in 
Murray  v.  Curlett  (374  U.S.  203)  nuUlfled 
the  practice  of  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  our  Nation's  schools. 

One  case  that  was  denied  review  by  our 
highest  Court,  Sein  v.  Oshinsky  (348  F 
2d  999,  1965),  upheld  the  prohibition 
against  kindergarten  children's  recita- 
tion of  a  short  prayer  before  eating  their 
milk  and  cookies. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  decisions 
signal  an  Increasing  secularization  of  our 
democratic  society,  which  was  built  on 
the  principle  of  a  belief  in  God.  and  our 
dependence  on  Him  for  our  continued 
existence.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  so  aptly 
stated: 


God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  removed  the  conviction  that  theee  lib- 
erties are  the  gift  of  God? 

ReUgion  has  long  been  the  moral  basis 
for  a  democratic  society.  If  we  let  these 


decisions  of  the  Court  stand,  what  addi- 
tional attempts  to  have  God  removed 
from  our  national  life  can  we  expect?  In 
his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Engel  case 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  spelled  out 
some  areas  In  which  the  right  to  believe 
in  God  is  still  acknowledged  and  per- 
mitted to  be  practiced.  Douglas  held  that 
such  practices  as  chaplains  for  our  legis- 
latures, Armed  Forces,  and  prisons; 
chapels  at  U.S.  service  academies;  refer- 
ences to  God  in  oaths  of  office,  at  the 
opening  of  legislative  sessions  and  court 
convenings;  on  coins  and  currency;  and 
in  patriotic  songs  and  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  flag  are  all  imconstltu- 
tional  by  virtue  of  his  interpretation  of 
the  "establishment  clause"  of  the  first 
amendment. 

My  interpretation  of  the  "establish- 
ment clause"  is  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  wanted  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  one  religion  being  favored  over  an- 
other in  our  coimtry.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Justice  Black's  statement  that  <3overn- 
ment  must  remain  "neutral"  on  the 
question  of  religion.  Religion  was  one  of 
the  reasons  our  forebearers  came  to  this 
land,  and  is  one  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  f  oimded. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  impera- 
tive to  secure  these  traditions  for  our 
Nation.  I  feel  the  enactment  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit voluntary  prayer  in  our  schools  will 
go  a  long  way  in  spelling  out  the  right 
to  continue  these  traditions. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  halt  the 
trend  toward  the  secularization  of  our 
society,  this  amendment  is  needed  to 
clarify  just  what  is  permitted  or 
prohibited  in  the  way  of  public  prayer. 
The  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been 
interpreted  in  more  different  ways  than 
one  can  count.  Some  school  districts 
have  read  the  decisions  in  such  a  way 
that  compelled  them  to  remove  all  prayer 
and  time  for  it  frota  the  dally  schedules; 
some  have  set  aside  periods  of  medita- 
tion for  their  students;  still  others  have 
insisted  by  rule  or  by  statute,  that  prayer 
or  Bible  reading  must  be  practiced  every 
morning.  The  amendment  I  propose 
states  that  "nothing  in  the  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  volimtary  participa- 
tion of  students  or  others  in  prayer."  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

We  are  not  trying  to  coerce  anyone 
into  praying.  What  we  are  proposing  is 
that  prayer  is  permitted  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  so.  It  spells  out  the  right  of 
people  to  pray  if  they  so  desire,  where 
they  so  desire,  and  when  they  so  desire, 
if  it  is  done  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
violate  the  rights  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  pray.  Each  school  district  would 
thereby  be  Informed  that  prayer  is  per- 
mitted; they  can  then  decide  how  this 
will  be  done. 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  commented 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Schemp 
and  Miuray  cases,  the  people  who  desire 
that  the  school  day  be  opened  with 
prayer  have  a  claim  against  the  State 
for  not  being  permitted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  beliefs.  This  amendment  will 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  those  beliefs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  back  on  the  right 
track.  Let  us  interpret  our  Constitution 
the  way  it  was  written.  If  the  framers  of 
that  document  intended  that  we  not  pray 
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or  recognize  Ood  in  any  form,  they  would 
have  wrlttoi  It  that  way.  Let  us  stop  this 
trend  toward  a  godless  society.  As  Rich- 
ard C!ardlnal  Mdntlre  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
marked after  the  antiprayer  and  Bible 
decisions  were  revealed,  this  ruling  Is  an 
"Imitation  of  Soviet  philosophy,  Soviet 
materialism,  and  Soviet  regimented  lib- 
erty." If  we  let  theee  decisions  stand 
and  possible  procreate,  can  we  expect 
anything  else  to  be  the  case? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
those  associated  with  him  for  bringing 
this  matter  so  forcibly  and  well  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  It  certainly  Is  a 
matter  which  deserves  our  best  support, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  will  have  mine.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  305,  which  also  proposes  a 
prayer  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Hopefully,  action  can  be  taken  this  ses- 
sion, which  will  allow  voluntary  partic- 
ipation In  the  saying  of  prayers  In  public 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery  ) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentieman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Meskill).  I  thought 
they  were  timely,  they  were  well  chosen, 
and  I  certainly  pledge  to  the  gentl^nan 
in  the  well  my  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  Introduced  a  similar  resolution  last 
year,  as  did  numerous  other  Congress- 
men. I  feel  very  strongly  that  school- 
children or  other  persons  gathered  in  a 
public  place  should  be  allowed  to  pray 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  certainly  would 
not  require  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
participate  to  do  so  since  this  would  be 
an  abridgment  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  But,  by  the  same  token,  I  do  be- 
lieve those  persons  who  wish  to  partic- 
ipate in  religious  ceremonies  in  public 
buildings  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  To 
deny  them  this  right  is  to  deny  them 
their  rights  to  freedom  of  reUgion  sup- 
posedly guaranteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Religious  morals  and  the  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  foimding  of  our  great 
Nation  and  I  think  they  should  continue 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  what 
chances  he  thinks  the  resolution  will 
have,  and  what  action  will  be  taken, 
and  how  Members  can  help. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman  in  this  way, 
by  saying  I  shall  do  everything  I  can, 
I  think  a  number  of  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  recommendations  similar  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  455  should  write 
letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  asking  for  a  public  hear- 
ing on  this  bill.  I  know  this  matter  has 
had  public  hearings  in  past  Congresses, 
but  I  believe  if  we  could  get  smother 


public  hearing  and  present  more  support 
for  this  bill  it  would  help.  I  believe  this  Is 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  to  encourage 
passage  of  this  much-needed  constitu- 
tional change. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the 
others  who  have  spoken  about  and  in 
commendation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  With  his  keen  legal 
mind,  and  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  he  has  done  a  real 
service  in  showing  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  Just  as  the  coin  with  "freedom"  on 
one  side  and  "responsibility"  on  the 
other  side  seldom  lights  on  its  edge 
whereon  "privilege"  is  written,  so  must 
there  be  another  side  than  the  irrespon- 
sible side,  regardless  of  the  finding  of  a 
misled  Supreme  Court. 

Perhaps,  being  a  nonlawyer  in  the 
Congress,  I  do  not  have  the  respect  for 
those  senile  gentlemen  of  the  Court  that 
the  law  bar  association  likes  to  hold  for 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  been  a 
sponsor  of  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  the 
gentieman  has  espoused  in  the  well  of  the 
House  today,  for  the  last  four  Congresses. 

I  would  like  to  say.  in  addition,  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
gentlemsoi  to  the  Chair  about  what  would 
happen  to  the  8-Inch-hIgh  letters  "In 
God  We  Trust"  sibove  the  Speaker's  dais, 
can  be  answered  by  me,  having  been  here, 
and  one  of  those  who  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  them  being  placed  there 
soon  after  the  infamous  decision  of  the 
so-called  High  Tribimal  as  reaction  and 
riposte  to  the  dietum;  and  I  think  they 
will  stay  there  ad  infinitum,  as  long  as 
this  Capitol  stands. 

The  reason  I  believe  this  so  strongly  is 
because  I  think  I  sense  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  the 
Judeo-Christian  religion  and  its  imder- 
pirming  and  founding  of  this  representa- 
tive Republic  under  a  limited  constitu- 
tion. 

The  beauty  of  that  Constitution  is  that 
it  can  be  changed  and  made  different  in 
three  ways  on  occasion  of  need,  by  bal- 
loting instead  of  bulleting. 

I  would  say  this  inscription  and  others 
regardless  of  the  findings  or  legislative 
decrees  by  the  Court  will  persist  as  long 
as  there  is  a  coequal  legislative  branch 
that  does  believe  in  the  principle  of 
sovereignty  of  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  fact,  I  would  predict  that  if  any- 
body tries  to  decree  that  the  legislative 
branch  with  reference  to  the  sajing  "In 
God  We  Trust"  should  come  down  from 
our  own  Hall,  we  will  tell  them  the  same 
thing  that  the  Congress  told  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  years  ago: 

You  have  Interpreted  the  law — now  en- 
force It. 

This  could  come  about  smd  if  they 
tried  to  make  us  take  down  "In  God  We 


Trust"  over  our  Speaker's  dais,  I  am  sure 
this  legislative  body  would  tell  them  to 
come  over  here  and  try  to  enforce  it. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  with  our  co- 
equal branches  of  Government.  As  the 
people's  representatives  we  should  prob- 
ably tell  them  this  more  often  than  we 
do.  certainly  in  specific  and  well-known 
instances. 

With  this  background  I  want  to  reas- 
sert again.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
proper  processes  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  we  can  have  voluntary 
prayers  at  any  time  and  at  any  place 
In  this  Nation  that  any  group  wants  to 
call  for  prayer  to  our  Supreme  Being.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  here 
today. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  words  and  for  his  very  serious  re- 
marks and  the  background  which  he 
furnished  concerning  the  Inscription 
which  appears  over  the  Speaker's  dais. 

I  think  many  people  do  not  know  the 
story  of  it. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  time  of  the 
Inscription  being  placed  there.  I  think  it 
is  of  great  significance  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  in  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  his  re- 
marks in  connection  with  his  and  other 
similar  legislation  designed  to  restore  the 
right  to  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  our  public  schools  and  other  public 
places. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  I,  too.  have 
introduced  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  provide  for  a  proper  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
reviewing  the  Court  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject smd  bringing  them  up  to  date.  I  hope 
our  entire  House  membership  will  read 
what  he  has  had  to  say.  If  we  cannot 
get  action  on  your  resolution  or  any  other 
appropriate  resolution  on  this  subject  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  then  I 
think  we  should  start  another  drive  for 
a  discharge  petition.  In  any  event.  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentieman  of  my  support 
and  continued  efforts  toward  the  goal  he 
is  seeking. 

During  this  discussion,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  today,  July 
9,  in  the  trEulitional  calendar  of  saints, 
is  the  fe€ist  day  of  Thomas  More,  scholar 
and  humanist,  lawyer  and  counselor, 
man  of  affairs  and  man  of  deep  faith  in 
God.  We  might  take  as  our  motto  on  the 
occasion  of  this  discussion  his  own 
simple  yet  profoimd  prayer: 

The  things,  good  Lord,  that  we  pray  for, 
give  us  Thy  grace  to  labor  for. 

By  these  words  he  defined  the  true 
meaning  of  genuine  prayer  as  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart  which  works  its  way  on 
the  will  smd  Is  translated  into  daily  life. 
In  this  sense,  prayer  may  be  said  to 
underlie  all  our  actions  as  the  source  of 
strength,  inspiration,  and  renewal  that 
comes  from  fellowship  with  the  divine. 
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It  !•  this  wblcb  we  aedc  for  our  Nation  as 
for  ourselves. 

"Hie  voluntary  character  of  religion 
In  America  has  been  noted  and  praised 
by  many  observers  and  contrasted  with 
other  patterns  elsewhere  in  the  world 
where  religious  allegiance  has  employed 
the  coercive  power  of  the  state  to  estab- 
lish uniformity  or  to  forbid  dissent.  In 
urging  the  rightful  claim  of  prayer  in 
our  public  schools,  we  In  no  way  repudi- 
ate this  volimtaristic  principle.  Rather, 
we  seek  simply  to  acknowledge  the  deeply 
religious  foundation  of  pur  national  life, 
in  keeping  with  hallowed  precedent  and 
tradition. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  anxiety, 
much  that  we  cherish  seems  endangered. 
Ih  response  to  what  many  among  us  see 
as  a  time  of  crisis  for  our  people,  we 
would  associate  ourselves  with  the  mov- 
ing words  recently  written  by  a  woman 
who  is  at  81  perhaps  the  greatest  musical 
mind  in  the  world  today — Madame  Nadia 
Boulanger: 

^  <^  feeU  strongly  tbat  (In  our  poor,  trou- 
bled world)  some  eesenUal  values  cannot 
be  defeated.  And  one  la  guided  by  an  Inner 
certitude  and  love. 

It  is  these  essential  values,  embodied 
in  the  custom  of  prayer,  which  we  would 
preserve  and  maintain  in  the  conviction 
that  we  may  become  more  aware  of  the 
unchangeable  background  of  all  life — 
the  reality  of  Ood. 

Inside  the  north  entry  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  there  is  a  brief  in- 
scription: 

si  Monumentum  requlris,  drctimsplce  (If 
you  would  seek  his  monument,  look  about 
you). 

The  reference  is  to  the  architect.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  So  may  it  be  that  due 
to  the  renewing  power  of  faith  symbol- 
ized by  our  prayers  and  set  forth  in  the 
imperishable  legacy  of  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  Scriptures,  we  may  come  to  point 
with  pride  to  our  Nation  and  to  our 
people,  saying:  If  you  would  see  their 
monument,  look  about  you. 

May  our  own  prayers  and  the  renew- 
ing power  of  our  own  faith  prompt  us 
to  work  just  a  little  harder  to  get  this 
Congress  to  take  the  kind  of  action  which 
together  we  are  seeking  today. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  saeld? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  taking  this  time  and  thank 
hini  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am  also  spon- 
soring legislation  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  allowing  a 
return  of  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  to  our  public  schools  and  other 
public  buildings. 

Ours  has  always  been  a  religious  na- 
tion deriving  her  greatness  through  col- 
lective reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  the  leadership 
of  this  Nation  has  historically  embraced 
this  reliance  and  set  examples  for  the 
rest  of  our  people.  Our  Presidents  from 
Washington  to  Nixon  have  looked  to  Ood 
for  strength  and  guidance.  Both  great 
Houses  of  Congress  open  each  day's  busi- 


ness with  prayer,  and  are  attended  by 
Chv>lalns  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  Members.  The  Supreme  Co\ut  opens 
its  sessions  with  a  plea  for  Ood's  help. 
The  oath  taken  by  all  members  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government  coDclxides  with 
the  traditional  words,  "so  help  me  Ood." 
The  sustaining  faith  of  this  Nation  and 
its  citizens  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in 
the  simple  phrase  contained  on  our  coins 
and  currency,  "In  Ood  We  Trust."  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  an  inscription  of 
this  great  truth  appears  above  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  this  Chamber. 

This  same  Supreme  Court,  which 
opens  its  sessions  with  the  words,  "God 
save  the  United  States  and  the  Supreme 
Court."  has  recently  said  to  our  children, 
the  hope  for  tliis  Nation's  future,  "you 
may  no  longer  pray  or  express  your  devo- 
tion to  a  Supreme  Being  while  attending 
public  school." 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  history  teaches  us  many 
things — if  we  are  only  willing  to  learn. 
But  one  principle  that  has  been  stated 
over  and  over  again  throughout  the  an- 
nals of  time  is  that  a  great  nation  can- 
not turn  her  face  away  from  God  with- 
out losing  her  greatness.  In  this  time  of 
enormous  pressures  and  complexities  in 
all  of  our  lives,  we  desperately  need  more 
divine  guidance  as  individual  citizens 
Emd  as  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth. 

I  suf^jort  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  contained  in  the 
Constitution  and  am  also  mindful  of  the 
words  of  Christ  when  he  said  to  the 
Pharisees : 

Render  therefore  imto  Caeear  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  Ood  the  things 
that  are  Ood's. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state ;  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  cre- 
ated by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  forbids  the  rendering  to  the  Lord 
that  which  is  His  own.  Therefore,  I 
earnestly  urge  the  speedy  consideration 
of  legislation  which  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  "prayer  amendment"  and  which 
will  allow  the  return  of  voluntary  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  to  our  schools  and 
other  public  places. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  follow  the  lead  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Tom  Meskill.  in  cospon- 
soring  House  Joint  Resolution  455. 

During  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  to  accentuate  the 
technical  in  our  laws,  whUe  trying  to  ob- 
scure the  fundamental  reasons  for  our 
present  greatness  as  a  nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  could  have  ever  achieved  its 
present  position  in  the  world  were  it  not 
for  the  beUef  of  its  people  in  a  supreme 
being.  Certainly,  there  had  to  be  on  oc- 
casion after  occasion,  an  "added  ingre- 
dient" other  than  our  numbers  which  en- 
abled us  to  prevail  in  the  face  of  what 
miist  have  seemed  at  any  given  time  as 
insurmountable  odds.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
not  only  referring  to  our  victories  on  the 
battlefield,  but  also  our  victories  in  at- 
taining a  better  life  for  our  citizens  in 
what  historically  can  be  categorized  as 


an  extraordinarily  short  period  of  time. 
I  attribute  our  good  fortune  as  a  nation 
as  much  to  religion — all  religions — as  I 
do  to  the  laws  that  have  been  conceived 
by  men. 

TO  me  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  as  we 
have  drawn  farther  away  from  accepting 
the  viability  of  Ood's  word  as  applied  to 
dally  problems,  we  have  also  lost  much 
of  our  idealism  and  that  national  pro- 
grams have  emphasized  the  negative 
rather  than  the  positive. 

I  hope  we,  as  a  nation,  will  always  live 
the  dreams  of  a  brave,  idealistic  nation 
whose  citizens  are  dedicated  to  making 
God's  word  a  reality  in  today's  universe 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  25 
1962,  was  a  dark  and  foreboding  day  for 
the  free  people  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  This  was  the  day  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  first  of 
a  series  of  decisions  which  prohibit  prayer 
In  our  pubUc  schools. 

Since  that  grievous  day  many  of  us 
have  sought  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
appropriate  resolution  to  eliminate  this 
prohibition  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. Literally  himdreds  of  such  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  beginning 
with  the  87th  Congress  and  each  suc- 
ceeding COTigress.  including  this  91st.  But 
they  have  langxiished  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  we  have 
never  had  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
proposition. 

Given  this  («>portunity.  I  am  confident 
that  the  House  would  adopt  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  by  more  tiian 
the  required  two-thirds  majority.  I  am 
also  confident  that  if  the  people  them- 
selves were  given  the  opportimity  to  vote 
on  the  proposition  the  amendment  would 
be  readily  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  this  matter 
came  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote  on 
September  21,  1966.  in  the  form  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  The  vote  was  49  yea 
and  37  nay.  While  it  failed  of  adoption, 
not  having  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  a  constitutional  amendment,  a 
significant  majority  of  12  favored  it. 

That  was  almost  3  years  ago.  There 
has  since  been  a  moral  awakening 
throughout  the  country.  Prom  the  dis- 
unity among  our  people,  the  unrest  and 
the  strife,  there  has  come  a  realization 
of  a  national  spiritual  need.  In  the  final 
analysis,  a  nation  is  no  stronger  than  the 
moral  fiber  of  its  people. 

It  is  out  of  appreciation  of  this  all- 
important  fact,  and  that  our  future  as 
a  Nation  depends  upon  our  children,  that 
we  are  joined  here  in  this  effort  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  there  may  be  volimtary  prayers  in 
our  schools.  We  seek  to  return  to  the 
teachings  of  our  fathers. 

Voluntary  prayer  in  our  public  schools 
has  no  more  relationship  to  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  the  "establish- 
ment of  a  religion"  than  the  singing  of 
our  national  anthem  which  contains  a 
reference  to  "God"  or  the  recital  of  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  with  its  reference  to 
"this  Nation  under  God."  Indeed,  as  a 
Nation  we  have  prided  ourselves  in  being 
a  God-fearing  people.  Recognition  of  de- 
pendence on  a  Supreme  Being  has  been 
a  basic  element  in  our  moral  fiber. 
The   Supreme    Court's    decision   was 
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wrong.  It  has  been  having  a  greater  Im- 
ptMst  on  our  national  life  than  we  pres- 
ently realize.  It  has  been  having  an 
erosive  effect  on  our  moral  fiber  as  a 
Ood-fearlng,  law-abiding  people.  It  must 
be  changed,  and  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  here  today  In  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
citizens  of  the  future  to  leam  the  value 
of  prayer  in  everyday  living. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Bpeeker,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
for  the  Record  the  proposition  that  our 
children  should  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  volimtary  prayers  in  our  public 
schools.  This  is  no  new  subject  with  me 
nor  one  I  have  had  to  do  lengthy  re- 
search to  prepare  myself  to  discuss.  I 
first  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  volun- 
tary recitation  of  prayers  in  our  pubUc 
schools  a  few  days  after  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  Earl  Warren,  took  that 
right  away  from  us  back  in  1963. 

Like  so  many  Americans,  I  was  then 
and  still  am  genuinely  distiubed  over 
this  issue  and,  while  it  might  be  politi- 
cally expedient  to  avoid  the  subject  and 
take  no  p€u:t  in  the  contest  of  views,  my 
conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so 
then  and  it  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so 
now. 

The  Supreme  Court's  attack  on  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
created  as  much  confusion  among  the 
people  as  any  set  of  decisions  in  modem 
times.  Many  well-meaning  churchmen, 
church  groups,  ministers,  and  lasouen 
are  misled  into  thinking  the  controversy 
concerns  only  prayers  in  public  schools. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

These  same  churchmen,  church 
groups,  ministers,  and  laymen  are  misled 
into  thinking  that  Congress  is  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  all. 

The  truth  is:  The  Supreme  Court  has 
already  laid  the  groundwork  with  which 
that  protection  wUl  ultimately  be  de- 
stroyed. What  Congress  is  attempting  to 
do  is  restore  that  protection. 

The  truth  Is:  By  itself,  the  prayers-in- 
schools  issue  is  important  because  it 
signals  the  further  attack  on  religion  in 
the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  wants  to  tamper  with  the  pure  per- 
fection of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Certainly,  I  do  not.  This  is 
what  the  first  amendment  sasrs  on  the 
subject  of  religion: 

Congrese  sbaU  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  ♦  •   •. 

I  know  of  no  way  religious  freedom 
could  be  given  the  people  in  clearer 
language.  I  know  of  few  other  instances 
in  all  history  when  so  few  words  guar- 
anteed so  much  to  so  many. 

But,  the  Supreme  Court  has  Jeop- 
ardized the  protection  of  this  amend- 
ment and  some  action  must  be  taken  to 
reinstate  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say: 
"Hands  off.  Do  not  tamper  with  the  first 
amendment."  The  first  amendment  has 
already  been  tampered  with  by  the  Su- 
preme Court — and  this  is  only  the 
beginning. 

Let  us  examine  the  Supreme  Court 
case  which,  for  the  first  time,  took  the 


Nation  on  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  as  far 
as  rellgUm  is  ccxicemed.  It  is  not  the 
1962  prayer-ln-publlc-schools  case  in 
Engle  agi^nst  Vltale,  but  in  the  case  of 
Everson  against  Board  of  Education  in 
1947.  The  philosophy  expressed  during 
this  case  is  the  heart  of  the  controversy, 
not  In  the  more  recent  prayer  cases. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  those 
words  in  the  majority  opinion  which 
changed  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
tunendment  from  what  it  had  always 
been  and  added  a  new  dlmoudon  to  It 
that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  authors  of  the  first  amendment  never 
dreamed  of.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
this  statement,  if  you  will : 

The  "eetabllshment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Oovernment 
can  set  up  a  church. 

Neither  can  paw  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another. 

Notice  how  the  first  amendment  has 
suddenly  been  made  to  say: 

Neither  can  pass  laws  which  aid  ...  all 
religions. 

Of  course  the  first  amendment  says  no 
such  thing.  It  obviously  says  that  neither 
can  "aid  one  religion"  nor  "prefer  one 
reUgion  over  another."  but  it  does  not 
in  ans^wise  say  that  neither  can  "aid  all 
religions." 

Another  way  In  which  additional  lan- 
guage was  written  into  the  first  amend- 
ment by  the  Court  appears  a  UtUe  later 
on. 

At  330  U.S.  15-16,  we  find  this  state- 
ment: 

No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  reUglous  activities. 

Even  in  the  dissenting  opinion,  this 
same  philosophy  was  repeated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Rutledge  when  he  described  his 
concept  of  the  first  amendment  in  these 
words: 

It  was  to  create  a  complete  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  spheres  of  religious  and 
civil  authority  by  comprehensively  forbidding 
every  form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  reli- 
gion. 

And,  further  on  in  his  opinion : 

The  amendmeht  forbids  any  appropriation. 
large  or  small,  from  public  funds  to  aid  or 
support  any  and  all  reUglous  exercises. 

Prior  to  the  Everson  csise  in  1947,  it  was 
understood  by  all  that  the  first  amend- 
ment meant  that  the  UJ3.  Government 
could  not  establish  a  Federal  or  national 
religion  or  select  one  particular  denomi- 
nation SIS  the  Federal  or  national  religion 
of  this  country.  It  was  understood  to 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  aid  one  particular  denomination  or 
prefer  one  over  the  other.-'It  was  also 
imderstood  by  aU  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  prohibit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

It  was  with  this  imderstanding  that  the 
people  went  their  separate  ways,  each 
worshipping  in  the  way  he  chose,  or  not 
worshipping  If  he  so  chose,  while  the 
Federal  Government  gave  aid  and  pro- 
tection to  all  religions  with  complete  im- 
partiality. This  was  an  interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment  which  no  one 
doubted  and  to  which  all  adhered. 

With  the  Everson  case,  the  Supreme 


Court  destroyed  this  Interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment  by  stating : 

The  Federal  Oovernment  could  not  aid  all 
reUglons  Impartially  *  *  *  could  not  take  any 
step  whatsoever,  no  matter  bow  small,  which 
would  further  religion  in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  philosophy  which  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  current  controversy 
and  it  Is  this  philosophy  which  I  feel 
must  be  changed  if  the  first  amendment 
is  to  be  restored  to  its  former  meaning. 

Under  the  Everson  philosophy  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  aid  all 
religions  impartially  or  spend  any  tax 
funds  which  would  promote  religion,  it 
brings  into  serious  doubt  if  any  of  these 
traditional  activities  of  the  Government, 
among  others,  are  any  longer  constitu- 
tional : 

For  example,  the  employment  of 
chaplains  in  the  military  service — 

The  motto  of  the  United  States,  "In 
Ood  We  Trust"; 

The  words,  "under  God"  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance: 

The  tax  exemptions  enjoyed  by  all 
churches; 

Tax  deductible  contributions  by  any- 
one to  any  church ; 

The  Prayer  Room  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ; 

Fire  and  police  protection  for  church 
property ; 

Thanksgiving  Day  as  a  national  holi- 
day; 

Baccalaureate  services  in  public 
schools ; 

Observance  of  Christmas  and  Easter  in 
public  institutions; 

Prayers  during  ceremonies  or  meetings 
of  any  public  body. 

These  are  but  a  few  ways  in  which 
ttie  Federal  Government  aids  all  reU- 
gions  and  religion  itself.  There  are  many, 
many  more.  If  the  Everson  philosophy  is 
followed,  each  of  these  practices  must 
and  will  fall  when  a  case  involving  them 
finally  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Coiu"t. 

The  handwriting  is  already  on  the  wall. 
Mr.  Justice  Breiman  has  said:  "the  reg- 
ular use  of  public  school  property  for 
religious  activities"  such  as  the  erection 
of  a  nativity  scene,  may  be  imconstitu- 
tional — 374  U.S.  at  298.  In  fact.  Justice 
Brennan's  assertion  "that  morning  devo- 
tional exercises  in  any  form  are  con- 
stitutionally invalid"  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  schoolchildren  cannot  even 
think  a  prayer  unless  the  period  of  silent 
thought  is  called  something  other  than 
"devotional." 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  has  also  said  that 
the  reference  to  Grod  in  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance"  may  merely  recognize  the  his- 
torical fact  that  our  Nation  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  "under  God" — 374 
U.S.  222.  He  similarly  dismisses  any  idea 
that  the  Nation's  motto,  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  has  any  religious  meaning.  This, 
to  me,  says  that  as  long  as  we  are  paying 
homage  to  old  superstitions  and  tradi- 
tions, it  is  constitutionally  permitted.  If, 
however,  we  take  it  seriously,  then  It 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  says: 

A  fastidious  atheist  or  agnostic  could  even 
object  to  the  supplication  with  which  the 
Court  opens  each  session:  "Ood  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court" 
(343    U.S.    312-313). 
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I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  what  their  partlciilar 
denomination,  want  this  Nation  to  carry 
its  official  position  of  "no  position"  to 
this  extreme.  Any  man  who  has  reduced 
his  mind  to  the  point  where  he  has  "no 
position"  on  any  subject,  Is  little  more 
than  a  vegetable.  A  nation  is  no  different. 
A  godless  nation  is  not  a  neutral  nation. 
It  is  one  which  has  taken  a  position 
against  Ood  and,  I  submit,  this  is  the 
wrong  decision.  It  is  one  we  must  not 
take. 

Any  person  or  group  which  takes  the 
position  today  that  Congress  should  do 
nothing  to  reestablish  the  first  amend- 
ment will  have  no  cause  to  complain 
when  any  or  all  of  the  practices  I  men- 
tioned earlier  are  systematically  struck 
down  one  by  one  by  the  Supreme  Ctourt. 
The  Everson  philost^hy  underlies  the 
prayers-ln-schools  decision  and  it  will 
be  the  same  philosophy  the  Court  will 
use  when  they  make  all  future  decisions. 
This,  then,  is  what  the  controversy 
te  all«8iK>ut;  not  merely  whether  or  not 
idiildren  can  be  permitted  to  join  In  vol- 
untary prayers  in  school,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  atti- 
tude toward  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  Supreme  Coiu^  has  not  taken 
the  view  of  the  believer  who  says,  "Yes, 
there  is  a  Supreme  Being."  It  has  not 
taken  the  view  of  the  atheist  who  says, 
"No,  there  is  not."  It  has  not  even  taken 
the  position  of  the  agnostic  who  says,  "I 
do  not  know." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
official  position  of  this  rtpntry  is  one  of 
suspended  judgment  on  the  question  of 
His  existence. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  Congress 
need  only  to  withdraw  from  the  Supreme 
Court  its  appellate  jurisdiction  In  cases 
involving  religion. 

This,  they  claim,  will  take  away  from 
the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  rule  in 
religious  cases  and  thus,  no  amendment 
would  be  needed.  This  is  a  possible  solu- 
tion but  as  a  practical  matter.  I  doubt 
tliat  It  can  be  done.  The  principal  argu- 
ments against  such  action  are  first,  al- 
though this  would  hamstring  the  Su- 
preme Court  it  would  not  stop  lower 
courts  from  making  the  same  decisions, 
and  second,  it  would  not  strike  down  the 
Everson  decision  and  others  already 
made. 

There  are  also  some  who  want  to  take 
no  action  to  stop  the  Court  In  the  hope 
that  it  will  abandon  the  Everson 
philosophy  when  it  is  seen  how  un- 
popular it  is.  I  can  find  nothing  in  the 
record  of  the  present  Court  to  indicate  it 
is  likely  to  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Everson  philosophy  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  Court's  social  ideologies 
and  its  general  trend  toward  socialism.  I 
believe  the  Court  went  to  great  lengths  to 
establish  firmly  the  Everson  philosophy 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  using  its  language 
as  a  springboard  for  all  future  decisions 
on  any  cases  involving  religion. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Congress 
is  concerned  over  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did  in  the  prayer  cases  because  of 
pressure  from  religious  fanatics  and 
those  who  do  not  understand  what  the 
Court  has  done.  This  is  a  totally  un- 
fair statement.  Pew  Americans  would 
want  Congress  to  be  unconcerned  over 


so  grave  an  issue.  It  would  be  far  easier, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  ignore  the  contro- 
versy and  take  no  part  in  it.  Those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  are  reacting  to  only 
one  pressure:  our  consciences.  Evangelist 
Billy  Graham  spoke  of  his  concern  when 
he  said: 

What  we  have  seen  Is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  we  face.  If  there  Is  a  movement  by  a 
small  minority  to  remove  the  Idea  of  Ood 
completely  from  our  national  life,  I  think 
It  extremely  dangerous. 

His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  has  taken  substantially  the  same 
position.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  argued 
that  men  like  Billy  Graham  and  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
can  be  accused  of  reacting  because  of 
pressure.  Certainly,  I  am  not. 

A  group  of  us  in  the  Congress  feel  that 
the  Everson  philosophy  paves  the  way 
for  total  removal  of  God  from  all  pub- 
lic life  in  which  government  at  all  levels 
has  a  part.  We  are  searching  for  the 
most  effective  way  possible  to  restore  the 
first  amendment  to  its  previous  mean- 
ing. There  is  no  intent  to  weaken  the 
amendment,  only  to  strengthen  it. 

The  seeds  of  godlessness  were  planted 
by  the  Everson  philosophy.  It  has 
sprouted  a  poisonous  vine,  only  one 
branch  of  which  is  the  school-prayer 
case.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  solution  Is 
to  uproot  the  vine — the  Everson  philoso- 
phy—and, by  so  doing,  kill  all  the 
branches  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
choke  out  religion  in  every  form  as  far 
as  government  at  all  levels  is  concerned. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  counting  on  public 
apathy  to  kill  this  entire  issue.  They  hope 
to  confuse  enough  people  into  thinking 
that  nothing  has  been  done  except  to 
prohibit  prescribed  prayers  in  public 
schools.  The  public  has  not  been  told 
the  true  implications  of  the  Everson 
philosophy. 

I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
issue  because,  in  my  meditations,  I  have 
asked  myself  a  number  of  questions.  I 
return  always  to  a  single  question,  how- 
ever: What  is  the  will  of  God? 

And  I  remember  a  passage  from  the 
Book  of  Mark  which  says : 

Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not;  for  such  Is  the  king- 
dom of  Ood. 

I  want  no  part  in  forbidding  the  little 
children  to  approach  their  God  through 
voluntary  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

In  this  age  of  permissiveness  when  the 
vilest  pornography  is  permitted  to  be 
sold  and  viewed.  It  is  anachronistic  that 
the  same  Court  which  permits  this,  for- 
bids little  children  to  pray.  They  can  be 
led  into  temptation,  says  the  Court,  but 
they  cannot  seek  deliverance  from  evil. 

If  Congress  does  not  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  matter,  this  Nation, 
with  its  priceless  heritage  of  religious 
freedom  under  the  first  amendment  will 
be  launched  on  a  sea  of  godlessness  for 
an  endless  voyage  into  darkness. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
support  the  pending  resolutions  and  bills 
to  amend  our  Constitution  to  allow  vol- 
untary prayers  in  our  public  schools.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  to  commend  the 


earnest  and  sincere  authors  of  these 
measures. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  consider  myself 
a  specialist  or  an  expert  on  our  Con- 
stitution. It  seems  quite  evident  to  me, 
however,  that  the  simple  langiiage  of  the 
first  amendment  has  been  misconstrued 
and  misunderstood  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Our  forefathers  were  worried  about 
the  possibility  of  religious  persecution  or 
control  in  the  future  and  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  the  Congress  never  enacted 
legislation  that  would  impose  a  particu- 
lar form  of  religion  on  the  people.  The 
men  who  drafted  our  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  deeply  religious 
men  who  wanted  to  preserve  freedom  of 
religion  for  all.  They  were  keenly  aware 
that  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  peo- 
ple who  had  left  Europe  to  seek  religious 
freedom  in  America.  These  early  patriots 
would  have  been  horrified  to  think  that 
their  simple  language  would  ever  be  in- 
terpreted to  prevent  voluntary,  non-sec- 
tarian prayers  in  our  public  schools. 

We  have  always  been  a  religious  peo- 
ple and  have  always  been  Insistent  upon 
freedom  of  worship.  For  over  a  century 
our  coins  have  borne  the  inscription  "In 
God  We  Trust."  It  is  consistent  with  all 
our  great  heritage  of  religious  freedom 
to  allow  prayers  in  our  public  schools. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  open 
each  day's  business  with  prayer.  At  the 
opening  of  each  day's  session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  protection  of  God  is 
invoked.  Every  President,  from  George 
Washington  to  Richard  Nixon,  has  upon 
assuming  office  asked  the  protection  and 
help  of  God. 

Technically,  the  pending  bills  and  res- 
olutions provide  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Personally,  I  regard 
them  as  measiu-es  to  clarify  the  original 
intent  of  our  patriot-statesmen  who 
drafted  the  first  amendment  only  to  in- 
sure that  Americans  never  suffered  the 
restrictions  on  worship  suffered  by  their 
own  immediate  ancestors. 

These  pending  bills  seek  to  correct  a 
fundamental  misinterpretation  and  re- 
move technical  legal  barriers  to  volun- 
tary prayer.  I  think  that  prayer  was 
never  more  needed  than  it  is  now  in  our 
time.  As  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  confused  thinking  that  has 
multiplied  our  problems,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  all  of  us  would  benefit  by 
a  little  more  prayer  and  contemplation 
in  our  lives.  I  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation as  a  vitally  needed  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  years  the 
question  of  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  public  at- 
tention. It  would  be  somewhat  redundant 
to  simply  list  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments surrounding  this  debate.  Even 
more,  it  would  be  an  abdication  of  moral 
responsibility  on  our  behalf  to  simply 
ptiss  this  entire  matter  off  as  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  problem. 

We  are  dealing  not  simply  with  the 
questions  surrounding  the  legal  right  of 
public  school  prayers,  but  with  the  more 
important  questions  pertaining  to  the 
moral  obligation  we  have  as  a  people  to 
foster  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
deity.  In  so  doing,  we  are  not  merely 
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dealing  with  the  question  of  our  own 
religious  heritage  as  a  people,  but  also 
with  obligations  which  stem  from  the 
very  fact  of  our  hiunanity  as  we  stand 
in  judgment  before  the  creator  God. 

Legally,  the  Coiurt  has  declared  that 
even  the  repeating  of  a  nonsectarian 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  violates  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution.  I  would  ques- 
tion the  legal  reasoning  upon  which  such 
a  decision  stands.  But  more  funda- 
mentally, I  would  ask  whether  or  not  we 
are  denying  from  our  children  a  portion 
of  their  humanity.  It  was,  after  all,  for 
the  right  to  pray  and  worship  that  our 
forefathers  sacrificed  their  lives,  prop- 
erty, friendships,  and  homelands.  What 
distresses  me,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
the  legal  judgment  of  the  Court — al- 
though even  here  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement— but  the  insensltivlty  of  the 
Court  to  this  basic  feature  of  human 
existence. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  not  even  the  sim- 
ple denial  of  our  historical  and  religious 
heritage.  It  is,  rather,  that  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  young  are  more  than 
ever  before  in  quest  for  values  and  iden- 
tity, we  are  denying  them  the  religious 
foundation  upon  which  such  values  can 
be  built. 

The  denial  of  public  prayers  in  the 
schools  does  not  prot^Kt  the  rights  of 
that  small  minority  who  acknowledge  no 
God  so  much  as  It  deprives  the  rights 
of  that  large  majority  who  do  80 
acknowledge  the  Deity.  The  denial  of 
public  prayers  in  the  public  schools  does 
not  prevent  sectarianism  so  much  as  it 
fosters  a  secterianism  of  its  own — a  sec- 
tarianism with  philosophical  roots  of 
scepticism  and  relativism  pertaining  to 
questions  of  the  absolute. 

If  we  deny  the  fact  of  our  religious 
dimension  as  himian  beings,  we  increase 
still  further  the  dangerous  tendency  to 
look  to  the  political  sector  as  the  final 
arbiter  of  all  questions.  In  exchange  for 
religious  faith  we  shall  find  ourselves  left 
only  with  political  ideologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  urge  this  body 
to  consider  Its  own  obligations  carefully 
in  the  discussion  which  surrounds  the 
question  of  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 
We  are  dealing  not  only  with  a  legal 
question,  but  with  an  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical question.  And  the  way  in  which 
this  question  is  resolved  may  well  effect 
the  continued  well  being  of  our  Nation 
and  its  people. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sadly 
ironic  that  a  government  such  as  ours, 
founded  on  the  Judeo-Christian  concepts 
of  human  dignity  and  individual  rights 
should  prohibit  our  children  from  re- 
afQrming  that  faith  in  simple,  volimtary 
school  prayer. 

This  strikes  at  the  root  of  a  spiritual 
heritage  as  old  as  the  first  colonists  who 
set  foot  in  the  New  World.  One  of  them. 
William  Bradford,  in  his  chronicle  of 
the  early  Pilgrims,  wrote: 

They  committed  themselves  to  the  will  of 
God  and  resolved  to  proceed. 

And,  down  through  the  centuries,  that 
is  what  millions  of  Americans  have  done. 
As  our  country  grew  and  prospered,  this 
set  of  values  and  beliefs  strengthened  our 
resolve  to  proceed.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 


simple  faith  and  courage  that  built  a 
thousand  tiny  frontier  settlements,  and 
it  can  also  be  seen  in  our  great  historic 
documents  where,  for  the  first  time,  a 
people  declared  that  "they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights." 

Today,  through  the  arbitrary  tustion  of 
lower  courts  extending  unreasonably  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  our  chil- 
dren have  been  deprived  of  a  funda- 
mental part  of  their  spiritual  heritage.  At 
a  time  when  they  are  needed  more  than 
ever,  spiritual  values  have  been  driven 
out  of  our  schools  by  judicial  fiat. 

Ever  since  the  Court  delivered  its  de- 
cision banning  school  prayer,  I  have 
worked  for  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
voluntary  expressions  of  faith  in  public 
buildings. 

Today,  I  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  renewing  the  drive  for  this 
important  objective.  There  is  as  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Matthew  that  can  apply 
to  countries  as  well  as  people. 

It  asks: 

What  Is  a  man  profited,  If  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
aroimd  us  today,  we  find  bigots  in  every 
community  who  are  objecting  to  prayer. 
From  the  early  days  America  was  built 
by  people  having  a  strong  belief  and  de- 
votion to  God.  Through  the  years  pa- 
triots have  had  to  continually  fight  for 
religious  freedom  against  all  narrow- 
minded  bigots. 

As  the  Colonies  were  building  their  in- 
dependence they  met  in  Congress  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  An  interesting  book 
describing  the  times  was  "Familiar  Let- 
ters of  John  Adams  and  His  Wife,  Abigail 
Adams  During  the  Revolution."  I  had  the 
enjoyable  experience  the  other  day  of 
taking  this  old  yellow-paged  book  from 
the  Congressional  Library  and  reading 
this  collection  of  fine  letters  from  a  man 
who  later  became  President  of  these 
United  States.  John  Adams,  to  his  wife, 
Abigail.  For  all  my  fine  colleagues  who 
appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have  here 
in  Congress  to  open  our  sessions  each  day 
with  a  prayer,  I  would  like  to  quote  di- 
rectly from  the  book  of  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia  the  16th  day  of  September 
1774: 

Having  a  leisure  moment,  while  the  Con- 
gress is  assembling  I  gladly  embrace  It  to 
write  you  a  line. 

When  the  Congress  first  met,  Mr.  Cushlng 
made  a  motion  that  It  should  be  opened  with 
prayer.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jay,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge.  of  South  Carolina, 
because  we  were  so  divided  In  religious  senti- 
ments, some  Episcopalians,  some  Quakers, 
some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  nnd 
some  Congregatlonallsts,  that  we  could  not 
join  In  the  same  act  of  worship. 

Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said  he  was 
no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  a 
gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  friend  to  his  country.  He 
was  a  stranger  In  Philadelphia,  but  bad  heard 
that  Mr.  Duch6  (Dushay  they  pronounce  It) 
deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he 
moved  that  Mr.  Duch6,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  to  the 
Congress,  tomorrow  morning. 

-The  motion  was  seconded  and  p>assed  In 
the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph,  our  president, 
waited  on  Mr.  Duch6,  and  received  for 
answer  that  If  his  health  would  permit,  he 


certainly  would.  Accordingly  next  morning  he 
appeared  with  his  cleric  and  In  his  pontifi- 
cals, and  read  several  prayers  In  the  estab- 
lished form;  and  then  read  the  Collect  for 
the  seventh  day  of  September,  which  was 
the  thirty-fifth  Psalm. 

Tou  must  remember  this  was  the  next 
morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible  rumor 
of  the  cannonade  of  Boston.  I  never  saw  a 
greater  effect  upon  an  audience.  It  seemed 
as  Lf  Heaven  had  ordained  that  Psalm  to  be 
read  on  that  morning. 

After  this  Mr.  Duch6  unexpected  to  every- 
body, struck  out  Into  an  extemporary  prayer, 
which  filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  pres- 
ent. I  must  confess  I  never  heard  a  better 
prayer,  or  one  so  well  pronounced.  Episco- 
palian as  be  Is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never 
prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such 
earnestness  and  pathos,  and  In  language  so 
elegant  and  sublime — for  America,  for  the 
Congress,  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  especially  the  town  of  Boston.  It 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  everybody 
here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read  that  Psalm.  If 
there  was  any  faith  in  the  Sortes  Blbllcae, 
It  would  be  thought  providential. 

It  win  amuse  your  friends  to  read  this 
letter  and  the  thirty-fifth  Psalm  to  them. 
Read  It  to  your  father  and  Mr.  Wllbird.  I 
wonder  what  our  Bralntree  Churchmen  will 
think  of  this!  Mr.  Duch6  Is  one  of  the  most 
Ingenious  men,  and  best  characters,  and 
greatest  orators  In  the  Episcopal  order,  upon 
this  continent.  Yet  a  zealous  friend  of  Lib- 
erty and  his  country. 

I  long  to  see  my  dear  family.  Ood  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  it.  Adieu. 

John. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  these  times 
someone  could  feel  deep  down  inside  him- 
self that  children,  before  taking  milk 
and  cookies  in  school,  are  violating  the 
Constitution  when  they  say : 

Thank  you  for  the  World  so  sweet. 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you,  Ood,  for  everything! 

Yet  there  is  a  small  minority  of  peo- 
ple who  think  just  that. 

As  you  are  aware,  more  than  80  bills 
have  been  introduced  with  regard  to 
amending  the  Constitution  to  allow 
voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
our  public  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  begins  each  ses- 
sion with  the  words: 

God  save  the  United  States  and  this 
Honorable  Court. 

Surely,  this  same  privilege  should  also 
be  allowed  the  ctiildren  of  our  cotmtry. 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  spirit- 
ual concepts.  It  is  a  nation  which  has 
repeatedly  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  its 
belief  in  an  eternal  God  and  its  ad- 
herence to  religious  precepts.  Almost 
everywhere  we  turn  in  virtually  every 
act  of  government,  there  is  reference  to 
a  Supreme  Being. 

While  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  separation  of 
God  and  our  Nation  is  another  thing  and 
there  is  a  difference.  God  and  the  church 
are  not  one  and  the  same.  God  is  the  per- 
fect creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Churches— denominations — are  the  im- 
perfect hiunan  organizations  in  the  proc- 
ess of  sanctification. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  land  of  ours  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  majority  in  our 
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country  are  in  favor  of  Bible  reading  and 
voluntary  prayer  in  our  schools. 

No  one  challenges  the  scriptures,  when 
it  says: 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  (Proverbs 
14:  34) 

Itey  the  day  never  come  when 
America  will  cease  to  recognize  Ood  and 
seek  His  blessings  in  every  area  of  its 
life — including  her  public  schools. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  during  this  session  of 
Congress  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  C:k>nstitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  permit  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

I  have  Joined  with  others  ever  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting 
prayer  were  handed  down,  in  seeking 
legislative  action  to  reverse  those  ill- 
advised  decisions.  Nondenominatlonal 
prayer  should  be  permitted  and  encour- 
aged in  all  our  public  meetings.  A  very 
small  minority  has  successfully  barred 
aD  reference  to  God,  prayer,  or  the 
Bible  in  bur  schools.  We  are  a  God  fear- 
ing and  God  loving  nation  and  should  be 
permitted  to  express  our  feelings  in  this 
regard.  Our  children  need  guidance  more 
than  ever  before.  One  only  needs  to  read 
the  newspapers  to  draw  this  conclusion. 
The  purpose  of  my  resolution  is  to 
protest  the  prohibiting  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools.  More 
importantly,  it  would  restore  the  rights 
of  a  great  majority  of  children  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  pub- 
lic schools — rights  now  being  denied 
them  because  of  the  objections  of  a  small 
minority. 

My  amendment  has  been  very  care- 
fully drawn,  preserving  minority  rights 
and  preventing  any  oflacial  dictation  in 
religious  matters.  As  parents,  we  have 
the  responsibilty  to  give  our  children 
strong  moral  training  at  home.  We 
should  also  expect  the  schools  to  con- 
tinue this  training  when  our  children 
are  away  from  home.  There  can  be  no 
moral  training  without  religion  and 
therefore,  I  feel  some  kind  of  religious 
instruction  is  necessary  for  the  schools 
to  fulfill  our  expectations. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  to  promptly  enact  legislation 
this  year  that  will  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  among 
the  other  sponsors  of  legislation  allowing 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools,  wish 
to  again  speak  out  on  this  occasion  re- 
garding the  need  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Personally  I  felt  solemn  regret  when 
the  Supreme  Court  made  its  far-reaching 
decision  against  volimtary,  nondenomi- 
natlonal prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools.  Then,  when  I  began  re- 
ceiving letters,  telegrams,  and  petitions, 
I  saw  the  majority  of  the  pec^le.  con- 
trary to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
wanted  prayer  and  Bible  reading  re- 
turned to  the  schools.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  voice  some  of  the  opinions  of  this 
majority  today. 

It  was  not  within  the  desires  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  that  we  should  be  a 
nation  so  Indifferent  to  the  Influence  of 
our  Creator.  The  first  amendment  to  our 


Constitution  only  intended  to  prevent  a 
State  religion.  If  one  woman  can  have 
the  power  to  have  volimtary  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  removed  from  the  class- 
room, imagine  what  the  power  of  a  ma- 
jority, with  a  common  goal,  can  do  to  i}ut 
it  back. 

In  this  age  of  indifference.  Intolerance, 
and  even  hate,  we  ask  that  we  have  a 
right  to  volimtary  participation  in  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  our  schools,  a 
simple  right  of  an  individual  to  express 
his  faith  in  his  Creator,  without  fear  of 
reprisal  from  the  Government  or  a  highly 
vocal  minority  of  nonbelievers. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  religious 
freedom.  Many  o£Qclal  governmental 
functions  include  prayer,  with  no  com- 
plaints. Many  public  ceremonies  include 
prayer,  with  no  complaints.  Nearly 
every  civic  activity  includes  prayer,  with 
no  complaints.  Our  E)eclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  even  our  currency,  con- 
tains language  of  religious  significance. 
Our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  includes  the 
words,  "under  God."  There  are  no  re- 
sponsible complaints. 

Now,  we  the  majority,  ask  that  our 
Nation's  Constitution  be  amended  so  that 
the  rights  of  persons  lawfully  assembled 
in  any  public  building,  which  is  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part,  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  may  par- 
ticipate in  nondenominatlonal  prayer. 

And.  if  this  amendment  is  made  by 
this  Congress,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  have  the  right  of  expressing  them- 
selves on  this  matter,  of  making  their 
desires  known,  through  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment  by  the  legislatures  of 
their  States. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  200  years  ago  a  body  of 
men,  not  unlike  ourselves,  established 
this  Government  under  the  Divine  Guid- 
ance of  the  Creator  of  us  all. 

Down  through  the  years  our  fore- 
fathers, our  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
we  ourselves,  were  privileged  in  the  work- 
ings of  our  Government,  in  the  making 
of  our  public  documents,  during  our  pro- 
ceedings and  activities,  in  our  cere- 
monies, in  our  schools,  in  our  institu- 
tions, at  various  other  places  in  this 
vast  land  or  upon  our  coinage,  currency 
or  obligations,  to  make  reference  to  be- 
lief in.  reliance  upon,  or  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being. 

In  June  of  1962,  and  again  in  June 
of  1963.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered a  decision  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  put  an  end  to  prayer  in  our 
public  schools.  These  decisions  denied 
our  children  their  heritage  so  valiantly 
protected  throughout  our  history  and 
cast  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  other 
truths  we  as  a  people  had  long  held  self- 
evident.  Many  Americans  have  bitterly 
complained  against  these  two  decisions 
because  of  their  belief  that  our  children, 
as  students,  should  be  afforded  the  same 
opportunities  to  participate  in  prayer  in 
our  schools  as  was  afforded  their  fathers 
before  them,  if  they  so  desired. 

I  firmly  believe  that  each  of  us  are 
honor  bound,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation,  to  restore 
to  our  children  this  right  that  has  been 
taken  away  by  these  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  me,  these  decisions  to 
remove  voluntary  prayer  from  our  schools 
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represents  and  have  proved  to  be  an 
attack  on  the  very  foundations  of  our 
Republic.  I  also  believe  that  many  of  our 
present  problems  among  our  youth  result 
from  the  removal  of  voluntary  prayer 
from  our  schools. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  under  God 
and  has  relied  on  the  protection  of  His 
divine  providence,  as  was  set  forth  in 
the  Eteclaration  of  Independence.  Our 
Nation  has  survived  tmd  prospered  all 
these  years  only  with  His  help. 

Reverence  was  once  one  of  the  virtues 
that  we  learned  at  our  mothers'  knees, 
and  which  the  teacher  was  responsible 
for  continuing  in  the  schoolroom.  Even 
though  a  child  might  not  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  learned  such 
virtues  at  home,  he  was  at  least  exposed 
to  them  as  a  part  of  his  necessary  edu- 
cation. The  result  of  these  decisions  has 
been  to  remove  this  guidance  from  our 
children  while  they  are  attending  school 
and  to  leave  them  in  a  vacuum,  void  of 
those  teachings  of  morality  and  Godly 
virtues  that  we  were  privileged  to  receive 
in  schooling. 

While  I  do  not  assume  that  restora- 
tion of  voluntary  prayer  in  our  schools 
is  a  panacea  for  all  the  problems  that 
are  so  evident  in  the  state  of  our  present 
union,  nonetheless,  I  am  sure  that  estab- 
lishment of  this  right  in  our  Constitution 
will  be  a  step  in  the  proper  direction  and 
will  aid  greatly  to  bring  back  a  sense 
of  morality  smd  Godly  virtues  to  our 
school  system,  which  our  children  need 
so  much. 

I  therefore  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
restating  the  necessity,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously urged  this  House  when  I  introduced 
House  Joint  P-esolution  388,  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  help  at  least 
in  part  the  parents  and  schools  of  our 
Nation  to  again  bring  our  children  the 
greatest  teachings  ever  to  enlighten  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  reiterating 
my  support  of  legislation  to  permit  vol- 
untary religious  expression  in  our  public 
schools. 

In  1962,  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust ' 
were  added  to  the  marble  mantle  that 
rises  above  the  Speaker's  chair.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  ironic  to  me  that  Just  a 
year  after  these  inspiring  words  were 
added  to  our  Chamber,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  our  children  the  right  to 
voluntary  religious  expression  in  our 
schools.  I  must  express  my  firm  belief 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
involving  school  prayer  are  distortions 
of  the  original  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  was  written  to 
prevent  National  Government  control 
over  religion  and  the  establishment  of  a 
state  church.  It  was  not  intended  to  de- 
stroy religion  or  to  make  the  state  and 
religion  alien  or  hostile  to  one  another  or 
isolated  from  each  other.  It  was  drafted 
to  prohibit  the  Congress  from  making  a 
"law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  I  find  it  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion to  believe  that  the  voluntary  recita- 
tion of  a  simple.  nondenominaUonal 
prayer,  or  the  reading  from  the  several 
versions  of  the  Bible  imder  noncompul- 
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sory  conditions,  results  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  and  thus  a  violatiwi  of 
the  first  amendment. 

The  basic  issue  before  us  today  Is  not 
the  extent  to  which  religion  Is  to  be  pro- 
moted in  the  schools  and  government  ac- 
tivities, but  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
excluded.  Just  as  our  schools  teach  and 
promote  patriotism  and  other  spiritual 
and  moral  vsJues,  it  should  be  a  per- 
missible part  of  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  schools  to  encourage  not  a  par- 
ticular religion,  but  at  least  reverence 
for  God  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

In  brief,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
we  formulate  and  submit  to  the  States 
for  ratification  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  make  it  immistakably 
clear  that  the  first  amendment  does  not 
mean  the  ejection  of  all  traces  of  religion 
from  our  public  schools  and  functions  of 
government.  I  have  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  Spe- 
cifically, my  proposal.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 15,  as  well  as  many  similar  bills 
introduced    by    my    colleagues,    would 
amend  the  Constitution  by  stating  that 
nothing   in    the   Constitution   shall   be 
deemed  to  prohibit  prayers  or  Bible  read- 
ings in  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  when  done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Section  2  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  prohibition  against  mak- 
ing reference  to  belief  in,  reliance  upon, 
or  invoking  the  aid  of  God  in  any  gov- 
ernment document,  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony,  school,  institution,  place,  or 
ui?on  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obUga- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Section  3  is 
added  to  make  certam  the  Court  knows 
what  we  mean  and  does  not  apply  the 
establishment  clause  to  this  article. 

It  deeply  distresses  me  that  the  leg- 
islation I  have  presented  is  necessary  at 
all,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  limited  one  of  our  inalienable 
rights  as  protected  under  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  therefore  now  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  right  that  wrong  by 
passing  legislation  in  support  of  volun- 
tary religious  expression. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  in  this 
august  body  of  Congress  have  had  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  smiend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  restore  to  that  magnificent  charter  of 
freedom  the  original  intent  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  basic  strength  of  our  freedom- 
loving  Nation,  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

And  yet,  through  various  usurpations 
of  the  legislative  right,  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  through  its  decisions,  made  it 
necessary  that  the  gulf  being  widened  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  their  re- 
ligious rights,  be  bridged.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment — to 
restore  to  the  American  people  the  free- 
dom of  worship. 

The  American  people  are  a  religious 
people.  That  is  our  strength — we  place 
our  faith  in  God  instead  of  In  the  ra- 
tionalizations of  man  and  man's  will.  We 
recognize  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  not  man,  and  that  reverence  for 
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life  is  due  him  from  whom  all  things 
come.  Our  ancestors  came  to  this  land 
for  the  freedom  to  acknowledge  this 
faith. 

However,  the  progeny  of  these  great 
peoples  are  being  faced  with  direct  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  spiritual  aspects 
of  their  lives.  By  denying  to  them  the 
right  to  participate  in  nondenomina- 
tlonal prayer  in  the  institutions  that  have 
been  created,  our  children  are  unable  to 
show  respect  for  our  Creator  in  their 
schools,  denying  to  them  a  basic  article 
of  learning,  that  all  strength  comes  from 
God.  In  public  buildings  that  have  been 
built  by  the  tax  moneys  of  the  American 
people,  prayer  has  been  prohibited  and 
thereby  the  religious  faith  of  the  people 
whose  efforts  have  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  these  buildings. 

Our  institutions  and  our  society  of 
laws  presuppose  an  Eternal  Being.  Our 
laws  come  from  religious  institutions  and 
tenets,  our  beliefs  in  freedom  and  love 
and  i>eace  from  the  heritage  of  ethical 
peoples.  To  separate  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  right  to  praise  the  heritage 
cannot  and  must  not  be  allowed. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  support- 
ing is  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom 
and  integrity  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  in  Congress  are  constantly 
attempting  to  provide  for  a  better  life  for 
the  American  people,  to  protect  them 
from  those  sources  which  seek  to  destroy 
our  rich  philosophy  and  heritage,  and  to 
preserve  the  basic  articles  of  faith  upon 
which  this,  the  greatest  Nation  of  sdl, 
was  built. 

All  of  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain  if  the 
American  people  cannot  participate  in 
the  most  basic  and  fimdamental  institu- 
tion of  our  society — faith  and  belief  in 
God.  We,  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  people,  cannot  allow  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  body   thereof,  to 
destroy  what  was  the  instrumental  force 
behind  the  creation  of  our  Nation.  We 
in  Congress  csmnot  allow  direct  involve- 
ment in  religion,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  the  Government  by  allow- 
ing it  to  determine  that  our  citizens  can- 
not practice  and  worship  as  they  please. 
If  the  basic  freedom  to  practice  our 
faith    in    the    United    States    is    not 
preserved,  then  there  is  little  value  in  try- 
ing to  protect  other  aspects  of  life.  Life 
springs  from  God  the  Father  Almighty. 
Reverence  is  paid  Him  by  all  types  of 
people  who  share  in  common  their  recog- 
nition of  their  relation  to  God.  To  fail  to 
restore  this  bsisic  freedom  to  worship  as 
one  pleases,  will  be  to  allow  all  that  this 
great  country  stands  for,  and  has  stood 
for,  to  slowly  slip  away,  bringing  our  Na- 
tion to  its  knees  faster  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  internal  or 
external  force. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  indi- 
cated that  God  is  the  creator  of  liberty 
and  that  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  to  secure  this  right.  One  of 
the  surest  ways  to  destroy  liberty  is  to 
deny  the  worship  of  God  in  the  institu- 
tions and  places  of  our  land  to  the  citi- 
zens who  consent  to  be  governed.  That 
is  why  I  support  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
pray  for  its  Immediate  adoption— to 
restore  liberty  and  freedom  to  the 
American  people. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
things  today  to  encourage  that  which 
is  bad  and  harmful  and  to  prohibit  that 
which  is  infinitely  good  and  helpful. 

The  incorrigible  and  arrogant  Supreme 
Court  has  given  the  green  light  to  rapists, 
murderers,  filth-peddlers,  public  servants 
who  defraud  and  steal  from  the  public, 
narcotics  and  drug  merchants,  and 
revolutionaries  who  would  overthrow  our 
Government  and  destroy  private  enter- 
prise and  the  entire  capitalistic  system. 
But  to  those  who  would  simply  pause 
in  our  public  schools  to  read  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  give  thanks  to  the 
God  who  gives  us  our  freedoms,  and  in 
whose  name  this  Nation  was  founded 
and  has  thrived,  the  Court  quickly 
flashes  a  red  light. 

In  matching  an  alarming  degree  of  In- 
competence with  a  natural  tendency 
toward  hypocrisy  and  belligerence,  the 
Court  has  ordered  God-fearing  Amer- 
icans to  stop  in  the  name  of  atheism. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  mandate  from 
the  people,  from  whom  our  Goverrmient 
is  derived,  to  bring  prayer  in  our  public 
schools  back  to  legitimacy,  a  position  it 
so  rightfully  enjoyed  before  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Congress  I 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
permitting  the  right  to  read  from  the 
Holy  Bible  and  offer  nonsectarian 
prayers  in  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  if  participation  in  such  is  not  com- 
pulsory. I  believe  prayer  and  scripture  in 
the  public  schools,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, to  be  fair  and  right. 

Prayer  in  the  schoolroom  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  religious  instruction  in  the 
home  and  church,  and  it  is  not  designed 
to  guarantee  order  and  a  return  to 
things  spiritual.  However,  those  who  wish 
to  give  thanks  to  God  or  read  the  Bible  in 
school  should  be  able  to  do  so.  Both  are 
small  but  significant  expressions  of  de- 
votion to  the  Almighty. 

On  this  special  observance  of  School 
Prayer  Day,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  an  ex- 
pression of  suaport  for  the  restoration  of 
religious  expression  in  our  public  schools. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker — 
Prom  amidst  diversified  and  often  warring 
creeds:  over  a  vast  span  or  history:  In  the 
language  of  many  a  tribe  and  many  a  na- 
tion: out  of  the  mouths  of  the  learned  and 
simple,  the  lowly  and  great:  despite  oceans 
of  bloodshed,  and  torturing  InhumanlUee, 
and  persecutions  unspeakable — the  single 
voice  of  a  greater  Humanity  rises  confidently 
to  heaven,  saying,  "We  adore  Thee,  who  art 
One  and  who  art  Love:  and  It  is  in  unity 
and  in  love  that  we  would  Uve  together,  do- 
ing Thy  will." 


So  writes  an  eloquent  scholar  of 
prayer  throughout  the  world. 

Prayer  thus  conceived  is  more  than 
any  particular  form  or  rite.  It  touches 
heart  and  mind  alike  with  its  cleansing, 
healing  power,  and  brings  the  diversity 
of  nations  and  races  into  a  spiritual  unity 
deeper  than  any  sectarian  allegiance.  It 
is  at  once  a  response  to  and  a  resolution 
of  the  suffering,  the  anxiety,  and  the 
confusion  which  mark  the  record  of  hu- 
man history. 

We  In  America  have  known  a  long 
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tradition  of  public  prayer  whose  chief 
value  we  may  assert  to  have  been  the 
manifest  recognition  of  our  dependence 
upon  a  power  and  purpose  greater  than 
man  for  the  gifts  of  Ufe  and  liberty.  In 
furtherance  of  the  preservation  of  this 
practice  and  in  the  conviction  of  its  in- 
estimable value  to  our  Nation,  especially 
In  these  days,  I  have  joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  Introducing  House  joint 
resolutions  to  permit  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  schools,  and  I  Invite 
the  support  of  all  who  are  gathered  here 
today  for  our  Prayer  Day  witness.  May 
we  pray  this  day  and  always  both  for 
guidance  In  this  great  deliberative  body 
and  for  our  country's  best  needs  as  for 
the  world  community.  In  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  : 

Send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that 
they  may  lead  me.  and  bring  me  imto  Thy 
holy  hlU,  and  to  Thy  dwelling-place. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
signed  the  discharge  petition — some 
years  ago— In  an  attempt  to  get  the  mat- 
ter of  prayer  In  public  schools  before  the 
Cfingre®,  I  wish  to  restate  my  dlsap- 
iwintment  that  the  U.S.  Congress  was 
never  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  Issue  of  vital  importance  to  our 
country. 

I  still  believe  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision was  a  latter  day  interpretation 

and  an  incorrect  one — of  the  words,  the 
meaning  and  the  Intent  of  the  U^S.  Con- 
stitution. 

In  any  event,  I  do  believe  that  there 
should  be  no  constitutional  prohibition 
against  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
places.  I  do  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  issue — and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  and  desires  as  well. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  devout 
believer  of  daily  prayer,  I  am  deeply 
aware  that  each  day  one  needs  to  stop, 
reflect  and  realize  the  need  for  though- 
ful  reflection  in  every  human  life.  There 
is  logic,  of  course,  and  every  reason  for 
us  to  assume  that  there  is  something, 
someone,  bigger  than  all  the  heads  of 
state  In  the  world — a  Supreme  Being. 

I  want  again  to  go  on  record  saying 
that  I  feel  that  the  local  school  board 
should  have  authority  to  allow  prayer  in 
their  local  schools.  After  all.  the  local 
school  board  is  the  most  representative 
feeling  of  the  commimlty  and  therefore 
the  local  school  officials  should  have  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  prayer  Is 
Included  in  the  daily  school  program. 

I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Prayer  Day  ceremony  mark- 
ing the  concern  of  many  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretations,  however 
well  meaning,  have  gone  too  far  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  minority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority. 

I  believe  that  a  person  should  have  the 
right  to  pray  If  he  wishes  to  do  so— 
wherever  and  whenever  he  wishes.  This 
country  is  great  because  our  forefathers 
foimded  it  on  such  a  solid  foundation — a 
separation  of  church  and  state,  but  a 
combination,  unalterable,  of  Ood  and 
coimtry.  I  do  not  want  this  foundation 
to  be  shattered  and  destroyed  to  the 
point  where  the  original  thought  dis- 
appears. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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our  forefathers  produced  this  great 
country  of  ours  never  thlnglng  that  God 
and  country  could  be  separated  let  alone 
try  to  be  separated  from  the  daily  work- 
ings of  our  country.  Prayer  is  a  great 
time  for  introspect  and  deep  thought 
and  I  believe  every  human  needs  this 
moment  dally.  There  is  no  better  time 
than  that  afforded  in  prayer  to  wonder 
who,  why,  and  what,  and  even  that  im- 
mortal question,  "Quo  Vadls."  wither 
thou  goest.  I  believe  in  prayer  and  prac- 
tice it  daily.  I  fervently  hope  that  we 
will  see  a  return  to  prayer  and  to  the 
Judeo-Christian  concept  by  all  people. 
especiaUy  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
once  again  the  future  of  the  world  and 
its'  people  may  be  permeated  with  in- 
spiration and  hope. 

Siirely  in  every  man  and  woman's 
heart. there  is  no  better  confldence  and 
no  more  effective  tool  in  their  hands 
than  that  powerful  thing  called  prayer. 
It  has  moved  mountains  and  men,  and  to 
that  extent  it  has  truly  changed  the 
world.  It  has  given  our  country  a  basis 
upon  which  to  be  proud.  I  hope,  above 
everything,  that  prayer  remains  in  the 
heart  of  those  who  truly  care  about  a 
Supreme  Being. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
encouraging  that  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  set  aside  today 
as  "Prayer  Day"  in  the  Congress.  This 
provides  each  of  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  will  be  aware  of  the  divine 
authority  to  which  mankind  can  look  for 
guidance  in  handling  human  problems.  It 
is  not  intended  by  this  event  that  anyone 
should  be  coerced  to  pray  or  take  part  in 
any  particular  type  of  prayer.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
there  is  a  greater  need  today  than  ever  to 
seek  spiritual  direction. 

Voluntary  prayers  in  our  public  schools 
should  be  protected  by  our  Constitution, 
and  if  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
needed  for  this  purpose,  then  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  over- 
whelming support.  Even  silent  medita- 
tion wherein  a  person  could  reflect  in  his 
own  manner  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  each  of  us  in  our  daily  tasks. 
Indeed,  the  silent,  imobtrusive  prayer  to 
me  is  more  meaningful  and  effective 
than  audible  prayers  recited  by  rote. 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Meskill) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dbnt)  on  their  leadership  in  orga- 
nizing "Prayer  Day"  in  the  Congress  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  them  in  this 
earnest  expression  of  support  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  allow  volun- 
tary prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  back  in 
1962,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  New 
York  State  to  permit  its  own  State  school 
board  to  compose  prayers  and  order  them 
recited  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
there  has  developed  great  confusion  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Court's  ruling  on  this  vitally  important 
subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of 
our  citizens  very  earnestly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  right- 


fully closed  the  door  upon  the  recita- 
tion of  prayer  in  any  form  and  under 
any  circumstances  in  our  public  schools 
and  they  want  these  doors  to  be  kept 
closed. 

All  of  us  here,  I  am  sure,  deeply  respect 
the  views  of  these  people  although  we 
differ  with  them  in  our  own  convictions 
and  in  our  own  belief  that  a  majority  of 
our  citizens  desire  a  modification  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  the  extent 
that  voluntary  prayer,  with  parental  ap- 
proval, should  be  permitted  in  all  our 
schools.  Our  belief  that  volimtary  prayer 
should  be  permitted  in  our  schools  is 
principally  based  upon  the  language  our 
founders  inserted  in  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  wherein  it  is  declared 
that  Congress  shall  not  make  any  law 
"prohibiting  the  free  exercise"  of 
religion. 

That  this  belief  is  very  widely  and 
commonly  held  throughout  the  country 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  mul- 
titudinous bills  have  been  Introduced  and 
are  now  pending  in  both  branches  of  the 
Congross  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  establish,  in  general 
effect,  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
should  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering 
or  reading  of  prayers  or  Biblical  Scrip- 
tures in  any  governmental  or  public 
school,  institution,  building  or  place,  pro- 
vided participation  therein  is  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  and  provided  further  that 
the  right  to  decline  to  participate  shall 
not  be  abridged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  emphasize  here 
that  nowhere  in  any  of  these  measures 
is  there  contained  or  projected  an  intent 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  state 
church  which,  all  of  us  agree,  would  be 
obviously  unconstitutional.  What  these 
amendments  are  mainly  concerned  with 
is  to  legally  establish  permission  for 
schoolchildren,  with  approval  of  their 
parents,  to  exercise  their  right  to  volun- 
tarily join  in  prayer,  usually  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  schoolday. 

Many  of  us  very  earnestly  believe  that 
the  denial  of  this  right  serves  to  deny 
these  schoolchildren,  and  others,  the 
wholesome  opportunity  of  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  history  of  the  religious 
traditions  of  oiu-  people,  as  refiected  in 
countless  practices  of  the  institutions 
and  officials  of  this  Government,  and  of 
sharing  in  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Speaking  as  an  individual  but.  at  the 
same  time,  I  think,  echoing  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  a  tremendous  number  of 
my  fellow  Americans,  I  would  urge  the 
approval  and  adoption  of  any  proper, 
constitutional  method  and  manner  of 
permitting  prayer  in  all  our  schools  and 
institutions  provided,  of  course,  and  al- 
ways, that  it  would  not  involve  in  any 
way  any  compulsion  or  particular  de- 
nominational projection  or  representa- 
tion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  right  and 
the  desirability  of  voluntary  prayer  and 
religious  expression  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion is  fully  and  publicly  supported  by 
the  provision  of  a  Chaplains'  Corps  in 
every  branch  of  our  armed  services;  by 
the  practice  of  having  an  invocation  or 
benediction  at  public  meetings;  by  the 
recitation  of  prayer  by  a  publicly  ap- 
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pointed  chaplain  at  the  opening  of  each 
dally  meeting  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate;  by  the  recitation, 
at  the  opening  of  each  day's  session  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  itself,  of  the  in- 
vocation, "Ood  save  the  United  States 
and  this  Honorable  Court";  by  the  fact 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Itself  contains  four  affirmations  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  by  the  historical 
revelation  that  each  of  our  Presidents, 
from  George  Washington  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  has.  upon  assuming  his  office, 
asked  the  protection  and  help  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  prayerful  prac- 
tices and  traditions  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  pub- 
lic meetings,  in  oiu:  courts,  in  our  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  by  the  leaders  of  this 
great  Nation,  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  they  are  held  to  be  Inappropriate 
for  children,  especially,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  generally,  and  particularly 
in  a  time  and  period  when  our  children 
are  being  openly  exposed  to  such  a  wide- 
spread and  universally  feared  decline  in 
the  high  moral  and  ethical  standards 
proclaimed  by  our  Pounders. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
the  Bill  of  Rights  provides: 

Oongrees  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

On  its  face,  this  language  surely  ap- 
pears and  ought  to  Include  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  expression  in  our 
schools  as  well  as  in  public  places  but 
always,  as  I  have  already  emphasized, 
provided  it  is  done  without  denomina- 
tional or  sectarian  representations 
through  which  or  by  which  It  could  be 
construed,  in  any  sense,  to  be  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

We  must  always  and  everywhere  and 
in  every  sphere  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities  but  I  very  earnestly  believe 
we  should  also  and  equally  act  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity. I  am  confident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  ap- 
prove of  the  legal  establishment  of  vol- 
untary prayer  and  religious  expression 
as  contained  and  restricted,  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  outlined,  in  the  amendments 
that  are  pending  before  the  Congress, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, will  see  fit  to  approve  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1964  on  the  question  of 
public  prayer,  93  of  98  Congressmen  who 
appeared  favored  a  constitutional  change 
to  allow  volimtary  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  never  reported  out  of 
the  committee  and  the  House  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  reflect  through  vote  on 
the  floor  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Nation  in  favor  of  voluntary  prayer.  The 
hours  and  years  continue  to  pass  with- 
out resolution  of  this  issue  although  it 
still  ranks  as  one  of  prime  concern  for 
most  Americans.  Indeed,  the  issue  of 
prayer  in  schools  has  often  been  cited 
as  generating  more  expressions  of  con- 
cern to  Members  of  Congress  than  any 
other  issue  in  history.  Enigmatically,  the 
people  realize  that  while  their  children 
are  excluded  from  voluntary  prayer  in 


their  classrooms,  the  oath  of  office  re- 
cently taken  by  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Warren  Burger  ended  with 
the  plea:  "So  help  me  God." 

Those  of  us  who  are  troubled  over  this 
issue  realize  that  a  major  segment  of  the 
Congress  has  been  thwarted  in  efforts  to 
finally  justify  the  lines  of  type  on  this 
page  of  the  Nation's  opinion.  The  Con- 
gress has  ignored  the  people  on  the  Issue 
to  which  they  have  given  their  greatest 
support.  In  response  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  I  and  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  introduced  legislation  initi- 
ating a  constitutional  amendment  to 
clarify  the  status  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
the  public  schools.  We  have  introduced  it 
in  Congress  after  Congress  and  we  will 
continue  to  introduce  it  imtil  action  is 
taken. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nation,  and  es- 
pecially our  school-age  youth  feel  a  great 
void  which  should  and  must  and  can 
be  filled.  Msmy  other  Members  today 
have  spoken  on  the  merits  of  this  issue 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  constitutional  clari- 
fication;  in  addition,  however,  we  should 
carefully  note  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  limited  and  what  it  has  not.  While 
we  are  working  to  remedy  the  Court's 
decisions  we  must  not  overlook  what  can 
still  be  done. 

In  the  1963  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  pointedly  explained  that  it  was 
not  attacking  the  religious  basis  of  Amer- 
ican life.  In  spite  of  the  decisions  and 
their  effects,  in  one  section  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  the  Coiurt  testified  at 
length  to  beUef  in  a  Supreme  Being 
throughout  American  history: 

The  fact  that  the  Founding  Fathers  be- 
lieved devotedly  that  there  was  a  God  and 
that  the  unalienable  rights  of  mail  were 
rooted  In  Him  Is  clearly  evidenced  In  their 
writings,  from  the  Mayfiower  Compact  to  the 
Constitution  Itself.  This  background  is  evi- 
denced today  m  our  public  life  through  the 
continuance  in  our  oaths  of  office  from  the 
Preeldency  to  the  alderman  of  the  final  sup- 
plication, "so  help  me  God." 

Likewise  each  house  of  the  Congress  pro- 
vides through  Its  chaplain  an  opening  prayer, 
and  the  sessions  of  this  court  are  declared 
open  by  the  crier  In  a  short  cer^nony,  the 
final  phrase  of  which  Invokes  the  grace  of 
Ood. 

Again,  there  are  such  manifestations  In 
our  military  forces,  where  those  of  ovu-  citi- 
zens who  are  under  the  restrictions  of  mili- 
tary service  wish  to  engage  In  voluntary 
worship  .  .  . 

It  oan  bo  truly  said,  therefore,  that  today, 
as  In  the  beginning,  our  national  life  reflects 
a  religious  people  who,  in  the  words  of  Madi- 
son, are  "earnestly  praying,  as  ...  in  duty 
bound,  that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe  .  .  .  guide  them  into  every  measure 
which  may  be  worthy  of  His  .  .  .  blessing." 

In  another  section  of  the  1963  majority 
opinion,  the  Court  affirms: 

The  First  Amendment,  however,  does  not 
say  that  In  every  and  all  respects  there  shall 
be  a  separation  of  church  and  state.  Rather, 
It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the  specific 
ways.  In  which  there  shall  be  no  concert  or 
union  or  dependency  one  on  the  other.  That 
U  the  common  sense  of  the  matter.  (343  U.S. 
at  312.) 

Again  this  1963  decision  points  out: 
In  addition.  It  might  well  be  said  that  one's 
education  la  not  complete  without  a  study 
of  comparative  religion  or  the  history  of  re- 
ligion B"^  Its  relationship  to  the  advance- 


ment of  civilization.  It  clearly  may  be  said 
that  the  Bible  Is  worthy  of  study  for  Iti 
literary  and  historic  qualities. 

Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indicates  that 
such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when 
preeented  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular 
program  of  education,  may  not  be  effected 
consistent  with  the  First  Amendment. 

While  these  Supreme  Court  decisions 
recognize  that  belief  in  God  is  at  the 
heart  of  American  life,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  they  do  nevertheless  pro- 
hibit religious  exercises  in  public  schools. 

One  of  the  bfisic  reasons  I  believe  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
offered  is  the  wilderness  area  which  has 
been  created  foUowlng  the  1962  and  1963 
decisions.  Many  schools  have  wanted  to 
play  it  safe.  To  take  no  chances,  they 
have  cut  down  on  Easter  and  Christmas 
observances  and  have  secularized  bac- 
calaureate services.  Pew  of  these  steps 
were  required  but  they  indicate  how  a 
decision  can  influence  local  boards  of 
education  and  administrators  who  want 
to  take  the  safe  route. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  through  a  speciid  com- 
mission stated  on  June  30,  1964: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  public 
school  curriculum  must  give  suitable  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  Influences  in  man's 
development. 

A  curriculum  which  Ignored  religion  would 
Itself  have  serious  religious  Implications.  It 
would  seem  to  proclaim  that  religion  has 
not  been  as  real  in  men's  lives  as  health  or 
politics  or  economics.  By  omission  It  wovild 
appear  to  deny  that  religion  has  been  and 
Is  Important  In  man's  history — a  denial  of 
the  obvious.  In  day-by-day  practice,  the  topic 
cannot  be  avoided.  As  an  Integral  part  of 
man's  cvilture.  It  must  be  Included. 

Whatever  else  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
may  or  may  not  have  done,  they  have  stimu- 
lated the  public  schools  to  a  search  for  ap- 
propriate means  to  deal  effectively  with 
religion  as  one  of  the  great  influences  in 
man's  history  .  .  . 

The  Commission  recognizes  three  distinct 
policy  areas,  related  to  each  other  and  to 
the  subject  of  this  report,  where  explicit 
educational  policy,  adequate  materials,  and 
effective  methods  need  to  be  devloped. 

In  one  large  area,  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  role  of  religion  and  the  religious 
in  literature,  In  history  and  the  humanities, 
and  In  the  arts. 

In  a  second  area  ways  must  be  found  to 
portray  the  part  played  by  religion  in  es- 
tablishing EUid  maintaining  the  moral  and 
ethical  values  that  the  school  seeks  to  de- 
velop and  transmit. 

Finally,  the  public  schools  are  called  on 
to  build  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  civil  government  and  religious 
freedom,  and  to  prepare  youth  for  citizenship 
In  a  multlf althed  society. 

Within  the  limits  set  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  are  more  than  a  few  oppor- 
tunities for  educators  to  develop  the  cur- 
riculum so  that  It  faithfully  reflects  the 
recognition  of  God  as  an  integral  part  of 
American  life. 

One  thing  that  tesu5hers  can  do  right 
now  is  to  make  suitable  reference  to  such 
facts  as  the  following : 

First,  the  Mayflower  Compact:  41  Pil- 
grims on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  in 
1620  prepared  the  flrst  written  constitu- 
tion of  our  land.  It  opened  with  these 
words:  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen," 
and  stated  that  the  long  and  difficult 
voyage  to  the  New  World  had  been  "un- 
dertaken for  the  glory  of  God."  They 
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■i^ned  it  "solemnly  and  mutually  in  the 
presence  of  Gtod." 

Second,  Declaration  of  Independence : 
This  profound  document,  the  corner- 
stone of  American  freedom,  provides  a 
clear  and  unshakable  basis  for  our  Con- 
stitution, Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  subse- 
quent legislation   in   behalf   of  human 
rights.  As  finally  approved  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  the  declaration  makes  these 
four  specific  references  to  the  depend- 
ence of  our  Nation  on  God :   "the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God,"  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable   rights,"    "appealing    to    the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,"  "with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  divine  providence." 
Third,  Thanksgiving  Day:  Prom  the 
very  start  of  our  Nation,  one  day  each 
year  has  been  set  aside  to  render  thanks 
to  Almighty  God.  The  Chief  Executive 
ofBclally  asks  each   citizen  to  express 
gratitude  to  a  bountiful  Creator. 

Ponrth,  the  American  seal:  On  every 

'dollarnbill  the  seal  is  pictured  with  the 

"eye  of  God"  directly  above  the  pyramid. 

The  words  "Annult  Coeptls"  signify : 

He  (God)    has  favored  o\ir  undertakings. 

Congress  approved  this  design  on 
June  20, 1782. 

Fifth,  oath  of  office:  The  oath  taken 
by  Government  employees,  witnesses  in 
court,  and  those  seeking  passports  con- 
cludes with  the  prayerful  petition:  "So 
help  me  God."  This  practice  was  origi- 
nated by  George  Washington  when  he 
took  his  first  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  April  30,  1789. 

I  have  read  the  inaugxiral  addresses  of 
our  Presidents  and  every  one  of  them  re- 
ferred to  God  and  beseeched  his  help  and 
guidance  in  the  assimiption  of  the  trying 
responsibilities  of  the  office. 

Sixth,  national  anthem :  Francis  Scott 
Key  composed  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" during  the  bombardment  of  Port 
McHemy  on  the  night  of  September  13, 
1814.  For  117  years,  this  song  was  popu- 
lar as  a  patriotic  h3nnn.  On  March  3, 
1931,  Congress  adopted  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  as  our  national  an- 
them. It  closes  this  way : 

"Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served ua  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  Is 
Just 

And  this  be  our  motto — 'In  Ood  U  ova 
Trust'." 

Seventh,  naticmal  motto:  A  joint  reso- 
lution was  also  adopted  by  Congress  on 
July  20,  1956,  establishing  "In  God  We 
Trust"  as  the  national  motto  of  the 
United  States: 

Rextlved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  national 
motto  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  "In  Ood  We  Trust." 

Eighth,  State  constitutions:  My  own 
State  of  Ohio  as  "grateful  to  Almighty 
God  for  our  freedom"  written  Into  the 
constitution.  In  fact,  49  of  the  50  State 
constitutions  recognize  our  dependence 
on  God  Himself  as  the  source  of  human 
rights  and  liberties.  Here  are  other  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  State  consti- 
jitions: 


Alaska:  "We  the  people  of  Alaska,  grate- 
ful to  Ood  and  to  thoee  who  founded  our  na- 
tion and  pioneered  this  greftt  land." 

California :  "We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  grateful  to  Almighty  Ood  for  our 
freedom." 

Florida:  ".  .  .  grateful  to  Almighty  Ood 
for  our  constitutional  liberty." 

Oeorgla:  "We  the  people  of  Oeorgla.  relying 
upon  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
Almighty  God  .  .  ."   . 

Hawaii;  "We.  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  grateful  for  Divine  Guidance  and 
mindful  of  our  Hawaiian  heritage  .  .  ." 

Illinois:  "We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
nilnoU,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
civil,  political  and  religious  liberty  .  .  ." 

Massachusetts:  "We,  therefore,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  acknowledging  with  grate- 
ful  hearts  the  goodness  of  the  great  Legisla- 
tor of  the  universe  .  .  ." 

Michigan:  ".  .  .  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  earnestly 
desiring  to  seciu-e  these  blessings  .  .  ." 

Missouri:  "We.  the  people  of  Missouri,  with 
profound  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  and  grateful  for  His  goodness 

New  York:  "We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  grateful  to  Almighty  Ood  for  our 
freedom  .  .  ." 

Pennsylvania:  "...  grateful  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  the  bleeslngs  of  clvU  and  religious 
Uberty  ..." 

Texas:  ".  .  .  invoking  the  blessings  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas 
do   ordain   and   establish   this   Constitution 

Ninth,  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  On  April 
20,  1953,  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  add  the 
words  "under  God"  to  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  flag.  Both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  adopted  the 
resolution.  It  was  made  the  law  of  the 
land  when  President  Eisenhower  signed 
the  bill  on  June  14, 1954.  The  pledge  now 
reads: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands:  one  nation  under  Ood,  indi- 
visible, with  Uberty  and  Jucttoe  for  alL 

Tenth,  legislative  sessions:  In  the 
Ohio  Legislature  and  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, each  session  has  been  opened  with 
a  prayer.  There  are  chaplains  in  the 
House  and  Senate  who  are  full-time 
officers  of  Congress  here  in  Washington 
and  at  least  part-time  members  of  the 
legislative  family  in  Columbus.  No  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  deterred  our 
legislators  from  conducting  their  dellb- 
eraticms  in  the  atmosphere  of  religious 
commitment. 

While  it  may  be  clearly  debatable  how 
religious  we  are  as  a  people  and  how  deep 
our  commitment  is  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  our 
Government  was  foimded  on  anjrthing 
except  those  Judeo-Christian  principles 
which  come  from  the  Bible.  While  we  are 
waiting  to  stem  the  tide  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
we  can  nonetheless  afiOrmatively  point 
out  many  of  the  truths  which  are  here 
stated  and  remind  ourselves  that  our 
Constitution,  our  Government,  our  way 
of  life  has  a  deep  religious  heritage  which 
should  be  milltantly  portrayed  rather 
than  shrinklngly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
indeed  reason  for  all  Americans  to  pray 
today  for  peace,  prosperity,  and  good 
health  for  all  mankind.  We  have  wit- 


nessed in  the  past  few  hours  today  the 
arrival  home  to  America  the  first  con- 
tingent of  soldiers  from  Vietnam  which, 
hopefully,  will  be  a  large  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  ending  the  conflagra- 
tion of  death  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  pray  that  this 
return  home  by  our  troops  will  be  a 
rewarding  sign  for  all  of  humanity  op- 
pressed today  by  aggressive  groups 
around  the  world — that  eventually  in- 
deed, mankind  can  live  in  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prayer  is  an  Important 
part  of  our  daily  lives  and  the  exhilarat- 
ing feeling  one  achieves  when  in  prayer 
and  following  prayer  should  be  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  associated  with  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  our  great  body 
of  Congress  which  guides  this  Nation. 
Prayer  is  essential.  Prayer  is  for  every- 
one and  is  valid  wherever  one  chooses  to 
pray  to  his  God  and  in  his  own  way  and 
in  his  own  time. 

I    call    attention    to    the    numerous 
prayer  bills  hitroduced  by  myself  and 
my  colleagues  in  this  session  of  Congress 
in  hopes  that  today's  commemorative 
day,  inserted  into  the  Record  as  "Prayer 
Day,"  will  be  a  moving  occasion  for  all 
of  us  to  urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  joint  resolutions  calling  for  the  re- 
turn of  prayer  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. For  I  believe  it  Is  during  these 
formative  years  that  our  youth  of  today 
gain  the  outlines  that  will  guide  their 
lives  in  the  future.  The  few  moments 
given  in  devout  prayer  by  our  children 
while  in  school  must  be  realized  to  be  a 
constructive  step  to  help  heal  the  sore 
woimds  of  this  Nation  and  not,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  an  infringement 
on  one's  personal  rights.  One's  personal 
rights  are  inclusive  of  saying  of  prayers, 
if  one  so  chooses.  Of  all  the  measures  in- 
troduced calling  for  the  reinstatement  of 
saying  prayers  in  school,  none  so  state 
that  any  authority  will  have  the  right  to 
dictate  what  prayers  are   said.   These 
measures  provide,  however,  by  constitu- 
tional authority,  the  right  of  all  persons 
to  voluntarily  say  prayers  in  school. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out, 
that  we  have  a  lot  to  pray  about.  We  can 
pray  for  an  end  to  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  We  can  pray  for 
a  successful  landing  on  the  moon  by  Neil 
Armstrong  and  his  fellow  astronauts  on 
their  July  1969  journey.  We  can  pray  for 
ample  supplies  of  food  for  all  mankind 
so  no  one  will  continuously  go  hungry. 
We  can  pray  for  the  employment  of  all 
persons.  We  can  pray  for  the  removal  of 
the  many  forms  of  pollutants  which 
seemingly  are  about  to  gag  our  society 
or  endanger  our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  pray  for  the  unity 
of  all  men  and  those  prayers  we  desire  to 
say  to  achieve  these  ends  should  be  al- 
lowed wherever  and  by  whomever  and  at 
any  time  they  please. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion on  voluntary  prayers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  I  commend  my  colleagues, 
the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Meskh-l)  and  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent), 
for  their  role  in  encouraging  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  act  on  l^islation 
which  will  allow  our  schoolchildren  to 
pray  In  school. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting 
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a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
allow  voluntary  prayers  to  be  said  in 
our  public  school  systems.  To  me,  I  find 
it  hard  to  beUeve  that  we  have  become 
so  technical  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  that  we  must  have  an 
amendment  passed  to  allow  simple  prayer 
in  schools.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
legislate  on  such  a  matter,  but,  of  course, 
the  Judicial  branch  has  left  us  no  other 
choice. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic,  In  my 
view,  never  conceived  of  prohibiting 
prayers  in  schools  operated  Inr  the  gen- 
eral public.  Nondenominatlonal  thanks- 
givings to  our  Creator  certainly  do  not 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  Intellect  of  our 
children.  And  to  my  knowledge,  no  school 
lias  ever  forced  a  child  to  say  a  prayer, 
or  to  acknowledge  a  particular  religion 
which  was  alien  to  his  family  belief. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  banning  vol- 
untary prayers  from  the  public  schools, 
interpreted  the  Constitution  to  include 
school  prayers  in  the  general  constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  Government  in- 
tervening in  religion.  The  founders  of 
the  Republic  wrote  the  Constitution  in 
an  age  when  the  colonies  discriminated 
through  their  Government  against  reU- 
gious  minorities.  This  fear  of  a  religious 
majority  persecuting  a  minority  religious 
sect  through  the  Government  apparatus 
was,  in  my  studies  of  the  Constitution, 
the  only  concern  the  founders  had  in  this 
area.  Certainly  I  believe  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous to  assume  that  the  founders  be- 
lieved simple  nondenominatlonal  pray- 
ers would  represent  Government  opera- 
tion or  control  of  religion. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
doctrine  has  been  carried  too  far.  I  be- 
lieve this  Nation  has  prospered  because 
we  are  a  people  tempered  and  restrained 
by  a  moral  fiber  nurtured  by  our  religious 
beliefs,  however  varied  they  may  be.  The 
right  to  say  a  prayer  in  schools  should 
be  Just  as  important  as  the  right  not  to 
say  a  prayer,  and  both  should  be  im- 
mune to  infringement  from  the  Govern- 
ment. To  me,  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional for  Gtovemment  to  prohibit  a  class 
of  children  from  voluntarily  praying  to 
their  Maker,  merely  because  they  are 
situated  in  the  confines  of  a  public  build- 
ing when  they  do  so. 

In  any  event,  I  would  like  for  the  peo- 
ple among  the  States  to  decide  this  issue, 
and  therefore  I  support  measures  which 
would  allow  the  States  to  act  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  allowing  prayer 
in  schools,  so  long  as  the  prayers  are  not 
dictated  by  Uie  Government  to  the  detri- 
ment of  any  other  religion  or  religious 
beliefs.  The  voluntariness  of  the  utter- 
ance of  prayers  should  never  be  violated, 
but  equally  important,  it  should  never 
be  stymied. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  assert  my  fervent  support  for 
legislation  seeking  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  permit  volimtary  prayers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Our  Nation  has  a  strong  religious 
heritage.  Religion  permeates  the  lives  of 
all  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  Is  most  desirable  that  prsiyers 
be  reinstituted  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tems— on  a  completely  voluntary  basis, 
of  course.  ^ 


The  schools  of  our  Nation  are  being 
called  upon  to  bear  increasing  responsi- 
bilities hi  the  moral  upbringing  of  our 
children.  The  moral  principles  imparted 
by  religious  training  are  exemplary 
guides  to  live  by. 

The  very  opportunity  to  participate 
each  morning  in  a  moment  of  introspec- 
tion and  prayer  should  firmly  impress 
upon  the  participants  the  cherished 
principles  of  subservience  to  God  and 
fellowship  with  man. 

In  an  age  where  crime  rates  soar  and 
morality  crumbles,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  elected  leaders  of  this  country  take 
whatever  steps  are  a^iea  to  reverse  this 
disheartening  trend.  Reinstituing  school 
prayers  constitutes  an  essential  element 
in  effectuating  such  a  reversal. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  like  myself  have  defended  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools 
are  moved  by  a  deep  and  truly  sincere 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try and  a  profound  conviction  that  our 
traditions  of  prayer  emtxxly  something 
very  precious  in  our  history. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  one 
of  its  most  impressive  passages,  speaks 
of  man  as  giving  thanks  "for  our  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  this  life."  No  more  appropriate 
phrase  can  be  foimd  to  define  the  human 
condition  and  to  relate  men  to  the  source 
of  all  being,  all  value,  and  all  truth.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  of  oiu*  pubUc  blessings 
is  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  particular 
land,  where  we  have  the  unquestionable 
privilege  to  express  our  religious  convic- 
tions. This  Nation  has  blended  into  "One 
Nation,  imder  God"  with  people  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

By  prayer,  which  rises  from  our 
hearts,  each  of  us  can  also  express  our 
love  and  devotion  to  this  country  smd 
for  the  blessings  which  are  ours  by  vir- 
tue of  our  American  citizenship. 

We  assemble  on  this  Prayer  Day  to 
dedicate  our  energies  toward  a  common 
purpose.  A  part  of  that  purpose  is  empha- 
sized when  we  say  that  life  and  Uberty 
alike  have  their  ultimate  source  in  God. 
This  Nation  was  conceived  under  God, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  has  survived  and 
prospered  all  these  years  with  His  help. 
I  am  convinced  that  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  public  schools  is  a  matter 
of  utmost  importance  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  it  is  an  issue  which  must 
not  be  swept  aside. 

I  have  strongly  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  efforts  to  return  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  to  our  Nation's  public 
schools.  We  sincerely  hope  more  people 
will  join  us  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  earliest  stages  in  the  formation 
of  this  Government  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers in  their  wisdom  recognized  the  im- 
portance, in  fact,  the  need  for  prayer. 
An  accdunt  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  by  Carl  Van 
Doren  describes  Intervention  by  Ben 
Franklin  when  a  virtual  impasse  had 
been  reached  by  delegates  attempting  to 
resDlve  conflicting  viewpoints  on  the 
awarding  of  equal  voting  privileges  to 
the  States.  Van  Doren  reports  as  follows: 
At  this  junctiu-e.  Franklin  asked  If  he 
might  be  heard.  This  time  he  himself  read 


his  brief  speech  In  his  low,  soft,  hesitant 
voice,  addressing  his  words  directly  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  Chair,  almost  as  if  this  matter 
were  between  the  two. 

"The  smaU  progress  we  have  made  after  4 
or  6  weelu  close  attendance  and  continual 
reasoning  with  each  other — our  different  sen- 
timents on  almost  every  question,  several  of 
the  last  producing  as  many  noes  as  ays,  Is 
methinks  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Human  Understanding.  We 
indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political 
wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  about 
In  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient 
history  for  models  of  government,  and  ex- 
amined the  different  forms  of  those  Republics 
which  having  been  formed  with  the  seeds  of 
their  own  dissolution  now  no  longer  exist. 
And  we  have  viewed  Modern  States  all  round 
Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  Constitutions 
suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

"In  this  situation  of  the  Assembly,  grop- 
ing as  It  were  In  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  It  when 
presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened.  Sir. 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to 
Illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Contest  with  Greet  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensible  of  danger  we  had  daily 
prayer  In  this  room  for  the  divine  protec- 
tion.— Our  prayws,  ar,  were  beard,  and  they 
were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle  must  have  observed 
frequent  Instances  of  a  Superintending  pro- 
vidence in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  of  pro- 
vidence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consxiltlng  in  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing our  future  national  felicity.  And  have 
we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  friend?  or  do 
we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  his  assist- 
ance? I  have  Uved,  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  tho  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid? 
We  have  been  assured.  Sir,  that  'except  the 
Lord  build  the  House  they  labour  in  vain 
that  build  It.'  I  firmly  beUeve  this;  and  I 
also  believe  that  without  his  concurring  aid 
w^  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  Builders  of  Babel:  We 
stiall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local  in- 
terests; our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and 
we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  bye 
word  down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is  worse, 
mankind  may  hereafter  from  this  unfor- 
tunate instance,  despair  of  establishing  Gov- 
ernments by  Human  Wisdom  and  leave  it  to 
chance,  war  and  conquest. 

'I  therefore  beg  leave  bo  move — that 
henceforth  prayers  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  dellljera- 
tions,  be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  business,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  Clergy  of  the  City  be 
requested  to  officiate  In  that  service." 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  or  em- 
bellish this  eloquent  statement  by  Ben 
Franklin.  I  would  simply  call  attention  to 
its  singular  appropriateness  at  this  point 
in  our  national  history.  In  response  to 
a  narrow  view  of  the  Constitution  verg- 
ing on  the  "carping"  should  we  deny  our- 
selves the  benefits  of  guidance  by  the 
higher  spiritual  authority  consulted  by 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution?  If, 
as  the  nonbeUevers  insist,  there  is  no 
God,  then  how  can  they  find  prayers  of- 
fensive? If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  most 
Americans  beUeve,  God  does  live,  then 
why  should  beUevers  not  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  pubUc  prayer,  especiaUy  if  there  Is 
no  compulsion  on  anyone  to  partici- 
pate? 

It  is  a  privUege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  observation  of  Prayer  Day  and 
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In  support  of  legislation  to  allow  volun- 
taiy  prayers  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed happy  to  take  part  in  this  "Prayer 
Day"  in  Congress.  I  have  presented  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  in  the  Record 
previously,  but  that  occasion  was  more 
than  5  years  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  little  has  changed 
legtdly,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
widespread  acceptance  of  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  initial  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Engle  against  Vltale, 
an  interpretation  which  is  unquestion- 
ably detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  the  first 
amendment.  I  would  contend,  as  previ- 
ously, that  that  decision  was  not  a  ruling 
against  prayer  in  the  school,  but  a  rul- 
ing against  the  ofiQcial  seal  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  on  such 
prayer.  It  is' still  my  position  that  a  daily 
prayer  period  in  school,  a  period  of  a 
strictly  voluntary  nature,  would  offend 
no  one;  indeed,  to  refuse  to  permit  such 
moderate  practice  may  constitute  a  ter- 
rible f'orm  of  discrimination  against  the 
majority  of  people  in  this  Nation. 

This  thought  was  the  basis  of  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  at  that  Ume.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  many  bills  intro- 
duced and  no  action  has  been  taken.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  any  action  that  may  inter- 
fere with  the  first  amendment  freedoms 
of  the  minority  in  the  process  of  cor- 
recting this  situation. 

I  think  that  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
recognize,  in  the  form  of  "Prayer  Day," 
the  fact  that  God  and  prayer  remain  an 
Integral  part  of  American  tradition.  I 
still  receive  letters  from  my  constituents 
who  argue  that  many  of  this  country's 
current  problems  may  be  traced  to  that 
fateful  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  decision  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
becoming  burled  in  our  memories.  Per- 
haps these  people  are  not  entirely  wrong 
In  pointing  to  campus  disorders  and 
youthful  drug  use  as  manifestations  of 
a  lack  of  exposure  to  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual training.  Aristotle  contended  long 
ago  that  the  foundation  of  a  virtuous 
citizen  were  the  ethical  lessons  ingrained 
in  him  during  his  youth. 

But  we  must  remember  that  times  have 
changed,  and  not,  I  believe,  for  the  worse. 
Having  given  oiu-  yoimg  people  a  taste  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom,  we 
can  no  longer  expect  them  to  tacitly  «m;- 
cept  thought  which  may  be  new  to  many 
of  them.  If  we  have  not  exposed  them  to 
this  thought  or  to  the  responsibility  that 
accompanies  this  freedom,  some  of  the 
fault  must  be  our  own.  As  a  result  of 
this  liberation,  however,  we  can  rightly 
expect  many  of  them  to  ignore  and  rebel, 
much  as  there  is  rebellion  within  most 
segments  of  church  and  society  today. 
The  problem  with  the  young  generation 
is  not  that  they  will  not  accept  anything; 
the  problem  is  that  they  will  not  accept 
everything.  The  problem  is  not  that  they 
will  trust  no  one  over  thirty;  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  they  feel  those  over  30  have 
failed  them  too  often. 

Questioning  means  change,  and 
change  h£is  always  been  considered  as 
progress  in  this  Nation.  We  must  have 
faith  in  this  progress,  in  our  youth,  and 
in   truth.   If  our   religious   beliefs   are 


worthy  of  our  respect,  then  they  do  not 
need  the  official  seal  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  No 
one  will  argue  with  that  proposition.  We 
must  continue  to  remember  this  as  we 
move  to  pass  legislation  that  will  permit 
prasrer  in  our  schools  once  more.  The 
Foimdlng  Fathers  demonstrated  as  much 
wisdom  in  writing  the  first  amendment 
as  they  did  in  establishing  a  reliance  on 
prayer  that  has  persisted  through  our 
Nation's  history.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty,  that  our 
society  will  move  forward. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  is  long  over- 
due; an  amendment  to  allow  people  law- 
fully assembled  in  public  buildings  the 
right  to  participate  in  prayers  of  a  non- 
denominational  nature.  This  fundamen- 
tal right  of  every  individual  was  swept 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  prayer  and 
Bible-reading  decisions  of  1962  and  1963. 

These  decisions  represented  a  grave 
misinterpretation  of  the  first  amendment 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  intentions  of 
our  Pounding  Forefathers.  The  first 
amendment  states: 

Congreu  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establlsbment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

This  amendment  prohibits  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  church  or  national 
religion.  It  does  not,  however,  state  or 
imply  a  disavowal  of  the  historical  a£Qr- 
mation  by  this  Nation  and  its  Govern- 
ment of  the  fundamental  truth  of  theism. 
As  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  de- 
cisions, such  an  affirmation  is  placed  in 
serious  doubt. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  world, 
man  has  sought  the  guidance  and  assist- 
ance of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  United 
States  and  its  people  are  no  different. 
God  and  prayer  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  heritage.  We  must  take 
action  now  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
our  religious  heritage  and  restore  volun- 
tary prayer  in  our  schools  where  the 
youths  of  today  are  learning  to  become 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  6  years 
since  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  its  rulings  and  although  numerous 
prayer  amendments '  have  been  intro- 
duced, none  have  been  voted  out  of 
committee  and  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  80  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  a  prayer  amendment. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  voices  of  the  people  should  be  heard 
and  an  amendment  for  public  prayer  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  author  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  allow 
volimtary  prayers  in  our  public  schools, 
I  appreciate  this  opportimity  to  voice 
my  support  for  this  legislation  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  observance  of  a  "Prayer 
Day." 

One  of  my  colleagues  recently  pointed 
out  that  public  opinion  surveys  show  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  general 
public  approve  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  and  that  it  Is  time 
we  listened  to  that  90  percent.  That  is 
ex.\ctly  the  situation  we  have  here.  Mr. 


Speaker,  our  national  conduct  far  too 
often  no  longer  is  consistent  with  the  will 
of  the  majority,  but  coincides  with  the 
thinking  of  a  small  minority. 

The  question  here  is  not  one  of  violat- 
ing the  traditional  separation  of  church 
and  state,  for  no  one  is  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  religion.  What  we  are  seeking  to 
do  is  reestablish,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
what  the  majority  of  Americans  want — 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools.  No 
compulsion  is  involved — for,  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  must  be  voted  on  by 
the  people's  elected  representatives 
through  the  approval  of  this  amendment 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

Research  into  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  in  the  issue  of  voluntary 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  brings  one 
to  these  Inescapable  conclusions: 

First,  that  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  does  not  prohibit  a 
recognition  of  Almighty  God  in  public 
prayer;  second,  that  a  recognition  of 
God  was  indeed  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage;  third,  that  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  a  state  religion,  but 
not  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  religious 
state;  fourth,  that  the  uttering  of  a 
prayer  in  public  assemblies  was  tradi- 
tional throughout  the  Nation;  and  fifth, 
that  the  authorities  support  the  position 
that  a  nonoompuLsory  recitation  of  a 
prayer  causes  no  pocketbook  injury. 

Our  land  has  a  great  religious  herit- 
age. "In  God  We  Trust"  has  been  our 
Nation's  official  motto  since  1956.  "In 
God  We  Trust"  has  been  officially  in- 
scribed on  our  Nation's  coins  and  cur- 
rency since  1955.  These  mottos  carry 
forward  a  tradition  which  began  when 
the  Pilgrims  first  came  to  this  country. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  enter  into 
in  Majrflower  Compact  in  1620  which 
began  with  the  recognition  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion has  reigned  and  widened  since  the 
original  Supreme  Court  decision  outlaw- 
ing voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools 
was  issued.  This  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion 
which  has  been  allowed  by  legislative  in- 
action to  spread,  by  putting  before  the 
people  for  a  vote,  the  question  of  whether 
voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
ought  to  be  again  allowed.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  do  not  want  the 
matter  to  come  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
because  they  know  the  eventual  outcome. 
They  seek  to  thwsu^  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority by  keeping  these  bills  pigeon- 
holed in  committee,  away  from  a  vote  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Congress  where  they 
know  it  will  pass,  and  away  from  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  people.  This  Govern- 
ment is  theirs;  they  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  speak  their  minds  on  this 
question  and  I  think  we  should  give  them 
that  opportunity.  I  stand  here  today  in 
their  behalf  asking  that  this  Congress 
speak  for  the  majority  of  God-fearing 
Americans,  and  give  them  the  right  to 
express  their  will  for  the  return  of  volun- 
tary prayer  to  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
making  this  "Prayer  Day  in  Congress." 
The  issue  of  returning  voluntary  pray- 


ers to  our  Nation's  public  schools  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  Ufl. 
Constitution  protects  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  turn  to  God  in  accordance 
with  their  own  beliefs.  In  keeping  with 
this  right,  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill 
providing  for  a  constitutional  £unend- 
ment  which  clearly  allows  volimtary 
prayer  In  public  institutions.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  favor  of  Mad- 
eline Murray  OUalr's  case  against 
school  prayer  has  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  this  right.  It  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
to  clarify  the  issue. 

The  smallness  of  man  in  the  vast  uni- 
verse was  never  more  apparent  than 
it  was  when  three  of  America's  sistronauts 
orbited  the  moon  and  viewed  earth  from 
this  lofty  position.  The  thoughts  of  these 
men  turned  to  the  spiritual,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  world  were  with  them  as 
they  read  the  story  of  the  creation  from 
the  Bible.  And  yet,  there  were  those  who 
objected  to  even  this  gestiure. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  protect 
the  right  to  seek  spiritual  counsel  in 
times  like  this.  Retximing  voluntary 
prayer  to  om*  schools  is  the  first  step  in 
reestablishing  this  constitutional  right. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  today  in  urging  immediate 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  public 
prayer  amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion. This  amendment  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  American  way  of  life.  The 
amendment  will  not  force  anyone  to  par- 
ticipate in  prayer  or  other  religious  ac- 
tivities in  our  schools  and  public  places, 
but  it  will  allow  continued  volimtary  par- 
ticipation in  such  activities. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  af- 
fecting prayer  in  our  public  schools.  This 
ruling  did  not  outlaw  prayer,  but  It  pro- 
hibited any  student  from  being  forced 
to  participate.  Many  educators,  however, 
have  taken  the  ruling  at  face  value  and 
have  completely  eliminated  religious  ac- 
tivities altogether.  This  amendment 
would  allow  the  restoration  of  morning 
devotionals,  baccalaureate  services,  and 
other  religious  programs  as  long  as  they 
are  voluntary. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  public 
schools  in  Alabama  have  continued  to 
begin  each  day  with  voluntary,  nonsec- 
tarian  devotionals.  I  am  sure  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  even  without  the  en- 
actment of  this  amendment.  But  unless 
we  act  to  make  voluntary  religious  activ- 
ities in  public  places  a  p«ut  of  our  Con- 
stitutLon,  there  may  come  a  time  when 
the  Supreme  Court  will  rule  that  such 
activities  are  unconstitutional  even 
where  voluntary.  This  is  the  thing  we 
must  guard  against  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  allow  our  people  freedom  of  religion, 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  America  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  lu-ge  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  preserve  the  right 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  schools  and  other 
public  places. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MESKn-L)  for  his  leadership  in  pointing 
out  the  need  for  this  amendment.  Reso- 
lution 449,  which  I  Introduced,  is  identi- 


cal to  the  resolution  Introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  written 
me  to  urge  restoration  of  the  right  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings  and  public 
schools.  On  my  questionnaire  of  Novem- 
ber 1968,  my  constituents  voted  9  to 
1  in  favor  of  such  an  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  return  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation  a  religious  liberty  surely 
intended  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  now  thought  to  be  denied  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Much  of  my  correspondence  notes  the 
travesty  of  a  nation  claiming  that  "in 
God  we  trust"  and  installing  Its  high- 
est officials  with  an  oath  ending,  "so  help 
me,  God,"  yet  at  the  same  time  suggest- 
ing that  the  right  of  prayer  to  that  same 
God  in  our  public  buildings  is  inappro- 
priate. 

I  urge  Immediate  action  on  this 
amendment  so  that  the  United  States 
will  make  known,  unequivocally,  to  the 
world  that  we  are  still  "one  Nation, 
under  God." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
March  6,  1968, 1  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  deals  with  allowing  prayer 
and  Bible  readings  to  be  read  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  in  any  governmental  insti- 
tution or  school  or  public  place.  My 
amendment  reads: 

That  nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid  of 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  governmental 
or  public  document,  proceeding,  activity,  cer- 
emony, school,  Institution  or  place,  or  upon 
any  coinage,  currency  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  stated  in  my  joint  resolution 
that  my  amendment  shall  not  constitute 
the  establishment  of  religion. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this  coun- 
try, one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
to  enter  into  the  Mayflower  Compact  on 
November  11,  1620,  and  the  first  words 
of  their  compact  are:  "In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  adopted 
and  signed  on  July  4,  1776,  and  in  this 
document  are  written  the  words : 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration  with 
with  the  affirm  rel<ance  upon  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

In  the  preamble  of  etich  State  consti- 
tution is  a  statement  regarding  the  faith 
in  God  of  the  people  of  the  State  in 
forming  the  constitution.  More  recently 
on  July  11, 1955,  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  approved  Public  Law  84-140 
which  places  the  inscription.  "In  God  we 
trust."  on  our  coins  and  currency.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  on  July  30,  1956,  signed 
a  resolution  which  made  "In  God  We 
Trust"  our  national  motto.  Many  of  our 
public  buildings  today  l>ear  witness  to  our 
faith  in  God.  One  can  find  it  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  In  the  prayer  room,  the 
Nation's  motto,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Building,  the  White  House,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier. 

One  of  the  questions  which  is  con- 


stantly brought  up  is  that  If  this  amend- 
ment is  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  alter  the  meaning  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10  amend- 
ments which  assert  and  guard  most  of 
our  fundamental  liberties.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  523,  which  I  Introduced  as  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  will  jeopardize  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported efforts  to  amend-the  Constituiton 
for  this  purpose.  The  bill  I  introduced 
this  year  is  broader  than  some  proposed 
legislation.  I  have  included  not  cnly 
prayer,  but  also  Bible  reading  and  the 
use  of  reference  to  God  in  any  govern- 
mental service  or  place. 

I  Join  in  supporting  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  in  his  efforts  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  receive 
favorable  action  on  this  proposal  at  seme 
future  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  Tom  Meskill 
and  John  Dent  for  sponsoring  this 
"Prayer  Day"  so  that  we  all  can  reaf- 
firm our  country's  cherished  spiritual 
trsidltion  and  help  to  clear  the  confusion 
about  the  place  of  voluntary  nondenom- 
inational  prayer  in  our  public  life. 

As  our  world  has  become  more  complex 
and  as  we  have  redefined  again  and 
again  the  limits  of  religion  in  our  public 
life,  we  have  become  confused.  Many 
have  come  to  believe  that  some  sort  of 
neutrality  about  religion — in  Govern- 
ment— in  education — is  what  our  Bill  of 
Rights  intended.  But  this  is  not  the  be- 
lief of  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  the  conviction  of  the  Con- 
gress. And  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
administration. 

Our  country  was  founded  by  men  who 
came  searching  for  religious  freedom. 
Our  political  system  .was  developed  at  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  unthink- 
able to  even  consider  good,  efficient  gov- 
ernment without  the  infiuence  of  reli- 
gion. George  Washington  said  almost  200 
years  ago: 

Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
la  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Constitution, 
and  Bill  of  Rights  were  written.  It  Is  not 
accidental  that  the  first  words  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are: 

Ck>ngress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establlsbment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

And  in  our  public  life,  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  opened  with  an  invocation  to  God. 
Every  President  upon  taking  office  asks 
for  the  help  and  protection  of  God.  And 
President  Nixon  to  emphasize  his  strong 
belief  in  the  influence  of  religion  on  our 
lives  has  instituted  nondenominational 
prayer  services  in  the  White  House.  This 
action  is  extremely  timely  and  comes  at 
a  time  when  we  must  lift  the  confusion 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  about  the 
place  of  prayer  in  our  public  life. 

And  it  is  with  this  need  in  mind  that 
I  introduc»^d  legislation  to  permit  per- 
sons lawfully  assembled  in  public  build- 
ings to  participate  in  nondenominational 
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prayer.  This  bill  is  very  carefully  drawn, 
preserving  minority  rights  and  prevent- 
ing official  dlctatlcm  In  religious  matters. 
Participation  must  be  voluntary.  We 
must  not  force  a  given  religion  down 
anyone's  throat,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  prohibit  prayer  by  those 
who  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  Is  a  democratic  form 
of  government  in  spite  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  to  the  contrary.  And 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  under 
such  a  form  of  government,  the  majority 
rules.  Therefore,  it  only  seems  logical  to 
me  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  want  voluntary  prayers  in 
their  public  schools  they  should  have  it. 

I  have  never  agreed  with  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  decision  which  outlawed  prayers 
in  our  public  schools  in  the  first  place. 
Thus  it  strikes  me  as  highly  Ironic  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  required 
to  amend  their  Constitution  to  allow  a 
constitutional  action,  but  if  that  is  what 
Is^emaaded,  I  am  for  it. 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  were 
Christian  men,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
profess  to  be  Christian.  It  was  presumed 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that 
the  men  who  framed  our  Constitution, 
and  the  hundreds  of  brilliant  men  who 
have  succeeded  them  in  the  181  years 
since,  could  have  provided  for  chaplains 
to  deliver  prayers  before  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  set  aside  religious  holidays  as 
national  holidays,  have  inscribed  "In  God 
We  Trust"  on  our  coins.  Inserted  "This 
Nation  Under  God"  in  our  flag  salute, 
paid  chaplains  for  our  men  in  military 
service,  and  on  and  on.  ad  infinitum, 
when  it  was  all  unconstitutional  from 
the  beginning?  It  is  totally  inconceivable 
to  me  how  the  combined  wisdom  of  nine 
men  in  black  robes  can  be  superior  to 
the  combined  wisdom  of  all  the  mighty 
statesmen  who  have  graced  these  Halls 
for  almost  200  years.  The  Suoreme  Court, 
as  have  all  the  courts,  placed  a  great  deal 
of  stock  in  precedent  when  considering 
legal  matters,  but  it  has  been  totally 
blind  to  precedent  when  it  pontificates 
on  political  or  moral  questions.  We  are 
told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  prayers 
in  schools  are  unconstitutional  because 
they  are  siipported  by  public  tax  money. 

I  submit  that  the  only  logical  outcome 
of  this  kind  of  reasoning  can  only  result 
in  the  final  abolition  of  any  and  all  re- 
ligious activities  on  all  public  properties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  prepared  to  see 
this  happen.  This  very  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  supported  by  taxpayers.  If 
this  is  not  a  public  institution,  then  I 
do  not  know  what  a  public  institution  Is. 
And  if  it  is  deemed  wise  and  prudent  to 
open  our  daily  deliberations  by  invoking 
the  wisdom  and  direction  of  God,  why  is 
it  not  equally  proper  to  solicit  the  same 
transcendent  power  for  our  school- 
children. 

To  be  completely  consistent,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  have  to  cease 
our  prayers  in  Congress:  we  would  have 
to  remove  all  references  to  God  on  our 
coins  and  the  flag  salute;  we  would  have 
to  desist  in  observing  religious  holidays 
as  national  holidays:  and  we  would  have 
to  rid  the  armed  services  of  their  tax- 


supported  chaplains.  This  is  Just  a  be- 
ginning of  all  the  things  we  would  have 
to  abolish.  What  about  all  of  the  little 
prayer  rooms?  What  about  the  oaths  of 
office  administered  on  public  prt^iertles 
with  a  hand  on  the  Holy  Bible?  How  can 
we.  the  Members  of  Congress,  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  comforts  of  public  prayer 
while  it  is  denied  to  oiu*  children? 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  be  amended  tr  protect  these 
things,  then  I  hereby  pledge  my  unequiv- 
ocal support  of  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  in  the 
dismay  of  many  Members  of  this  House 
regarding  the  announced  verdict  of  our 
High  Court  banning  public  prayer  in 
our  public  schools.  My  memory  recaUs 
vividly  the  sense  of  shock  and  outrage  I 
experienced  in  learning  that  the  simple, 
voluntary  prayer  recited  by  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  State  of  New  York  was  no 
longer  permissible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  lost  our  reason? 
As  I  take  my  place  in  this  Chamber,  my 
eyes  travel  upward  to  the  place  above  the 
Speaker's  chair  where  golden  letters  pro- 
claim that  "In  God  we  trust."  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  oath  of  office  of  every  im- 
portant Federal  official,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  concludes 
with  the  prayer  "So  help  me  God". 

Is  recognition  of  the  Divine  Creator  of 
us  all  to  be  confined  to  the  formality  of 
public  oaths  and  ceremonies?  Are  we  say- 
ing then  that  public  prayer  in  our  schools 
is  improper  while  ceremonial  references 
to  God  are  valid  because  they  are  mean- 
ingless? If  they  are  meaningless,  why  are 
they  included? 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are 
there  because  our  Foimding  Fathers  in- 
tended that  they  be  there,  and  that  these 
Founding  Fathers  saw  no  violation  of 
intent,  in  their  inclusion,  of  the  pro- 
hibited action  of  the  American  Congress 
in  "establishing  a  religion." 

Article  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  a  sound 
article,  a  necessary  article.  Our  na- 
tional experience,  drawing  on  the  recent 
visions  of  fratricidal  church-state  con- 
flicts throughout  the  width  and  breadth 
of  Eiu'opean  history,  knew  well  the 
dangers  inherent  in  sanctioning  one  faith 
over  others. 

But  the  same  men  who  lent  their  hands 
to  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
also  God-fearing  patriots,  well  aware  of 
the  role  of  Divine  Providence  in  our  na- 
tional beginnings.  They  were  churchmen 
of  many  faiths.  They  were  Roman  Cath- 
oUcs  and  Calvlnists  and  Jews  and  Meth- 
odists and  hosted  many  less  defined 
doctrines  of  belief.  But  they  possessed, 
in  common,  a  belief  that  a  Supreme  Being 
had  guided  this  infant  state  through  its 
traumatic  birth  and  baptism  of  fire  and 
that  the  perilous  future  dictated  clearly 
that  the  God  of  us  all  must  be  accorded 
due  reverence,  devotion,  and  thanlcs,  re- 
gardless of  a  man's  particular  interpre- 
tation of  that  Divinity. 

How  remote  has  our  Supreme  Court 
wandered  from  the  intent  of  these 
Founders.  Can  a  simple  prescribed  pray- 
er, offered  on  an  individual  voluntary 
basis  by  New  York  schoolchildren  really 
be  held  to  offend  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the   American   Constitution?   The   Su- 


preme Court  does  so  say.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  is,  under  our  constitutional 
process,  the  final  arbiter  of  such  ques- 
tions. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  when 
reason  fails  in  the  meiklng  of  such  a 
judgment,  other  men  from  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  structure,  must 
undo  that  which  has  been  unwisely  done. 
I,  therefore,  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
calling  for  a  reversal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  I  would  see  this  Congress 
enact  positive,  immlstakably  clear  lan- 
guage in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  forever  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  free  human  beings  to 
acknowledge  their  God  and  Creator 
through  the  medltua  of  public,  volimtary 
prayer.  To  do  less  is  to  indeed  sail  our 
ship  of  state  in  perilous  times  over 
troubled  waters  without  a  pilot  at  the 
helm. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
once  again  express  my  support  for  my 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  469)  that  will  per- 
mit volimtary  prayers  in  our  public 
schools.  It  disturbs  me  to  think  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  such  an 
amendment  to  Insure  our  constitutional 
right  to  make  continued  reference  to 
God  Almighty  in  public  plswjes  and  in 
public  institutions  throughout  our  land. 

I  cannot  understand  why  US.  citizens, 
whether  or  not  connected  with  a  church, 
oppose  allowing  children  to  hear  or  re- 
cite a  prayer  or  decline  to  do  so,  on  an 
optional  basis,  in  our  public  schools. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
point  of  the  whole  problem  is  that  we 
must  remain  humble  before  a  Supreme 
Being.  It  is  wise  to  encourage  our  young 
people  to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being- 
no  matter  what  the  perspective. 

Without  such  a  belief — without  the 
genuine  humility  it  develops — the  re- 
strictions of  conscience  on  himian  be- 
havior can  fall  by  the  wayside,  for  belief 
in  God  strengthens  conscience. 

The  United  States  is  a  Christian  na- 
tion under  God,  conceived  as  such,  and 
dedicated  to  religious  freedom  and  to  be- 
lief in  God.  Certain  reactions  to  this 
basic  truth,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1963,  which  was  made  only 
in  the  name  of  legal  verbosity  and  intel- 
lectual technicality,  refiect  the  new  cyni- 
cism that,  when  displayed  before  the 
great  dispenser  of  infinite  Justice,  can 
only  mean  asking  for  trouble  for  our  way 
of  life. 

It  has  been  said  so  pointedly  that  the 
real  question  in  determining  the  eventual 
success  or  failure  of  democracy  in  the 
world  is  not  whether  God  is  on  our  side 
but  whether  we  are  on  the  side  of  God.  1 
pray  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  declare 
its  intent  as  recognizing,  respecting,  and 
thanking  Him  who  has  given  us  all  that 
we  have  by  amending  the  Constitution 
and  insuring  our  right  to  participate  in 
prayer  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  centuries 
universal  man  has  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being — some 
almost  omnipotent  force  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  and  order  of 
the  universe.  And  for  years,  our  Nation 
has  been  guided  by  men  who,  in  turn, 
have  been  themselves  guided  by  a 
greater  power  with  which  they   have 
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associated.  America,  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  come  to  accefit  this 
greater  power  as  God. 

It  is  not  our  intent  today  to  deny  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  the  right  to  wor- 
ship or  not  to  worship  his  or  her  god. 
It  Is,  though,  our  intent  to  reestablish 
for  a  great  number  of  our  American  citi- 
zenry the  right  to  pray  to  God  in 
schools  and  other  public  places — in  si- 
lence and  without  coercion  lUKin  our 
neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

Join  us  on  this  Prayer  Day  in  Con- 
gress in  our  efforts  to  reestablish  the 
rights  of  many  while  denying  the  rights 
of  none.  Join  us  in  support  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  will  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  pray — in  silence  and  on 
a  volimtary  basis — in  the  pubUc  build- 
ings of  our  land. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
indicating  strong  support  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  allow  voluntary 
prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

Our  countryside  was  settled  because 
of  the  faith  and  dedication  and  devotion 
of  the  courageous  men  and  women  who 
came  to  our  shores.  Religious  liberty  was 
the  motivating  force  behind  their  im- 
migration to  the  unknown  new  world. 
Their  faith  and  devotion  was  so  strong 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  an  intolerent 
society  which  denied  their  right  to  wor- 
ship freely. 

Our  Nation  was  established  by  men 
who  felt  that  the  freedom  of  religion  was 
vitally  important  to  free  men.  Freedom 
of  religion  was  so  important  to  them  that 
they  guaranteed  it  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  hold  that  a 
trust  in  God  Is  the  basic  spiritual  founda- 
tion on  which  this  Nation  was  built. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  first  amend- 
ment which  guarantees  the  freedom  of 
religion  was  never  Intended  to  prevent 
free  practice  of  religion  in  our  public 
schools  and  public  places.  Indeed,  the 
uttering  of  a  prayer  in  public  assemblies 
has  been  traditional  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Symbolic  of  that  tradition  is  the 
offering  of  prayer  by  leaders  of  all  the 
religious  faiths  dining  the  inauguration 
of  our  President.  I  am  proud  of  this  sym- 
bolic commitment  of  the  Nation  to  a 
higher  purpose  and  to  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  strongly  believe 
that  we  should  teach  our  children  that 
expressions  of  reverence  are  something 
to  be  encouraged  rather  than  repressed. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  any  child 
should  be  forced  to  pray  against  his  be- 
liefs, I  very  strongly  feel  that  an  op- 
portunity for  prayer  should  be  provided. 
I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  will  soon  be  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  will  on  this 
important  constitutional  amendment. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
427,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  voluntary 
prayers  in  our  public  schools. 

The  first  fimdamental  principle  of  our 
free  society  is  the  right  of  every  individ- 
ual to  worship  God  In  his  own  way.  The 
one  single  force  that  gives  distinction  to 
the  United  States-  of  America,  unique 


among  all  nations,  is  our  heritage  of 
freedom  of  religion.  Ours  is  the  only  na- 
tion in  history  conceived,  begun  amd  con- 
tinued as  a  specific  monument  to  God's 
great  plan.  To  deny  our  youth,  their 
teachers,  and  their  counselors  the 
privilege  of  a  communal  exercise  of  their 
allegiance  to  God  as  well  as  to  country 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  rejection  of  our  most 
constant  source  of  power  and  strength. 
America's  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  21  spend  more  waking 
hours  at  school  and  in  school  activities 
than  they  do  at  home  and  church  com- 
bined. Many  of  them  have  no  exposure  to 
their  spiritual  God  except  through  the 
student  bodies  to  which  they  belong. 

I  realize  that  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  concerning  the  decision  on 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  I  have 
noted  the  argument  that  those  who  differ 
with  us  believe  their  children  should  not 
have  imposed  on  them  a  compulsory  pe- 
riod of  silence  or  separation  during  the 
recitation  of  a  school  prayer.  By  the  same 
token,  it  can  also  be  reasoned  that  the 
great  majority  of  schoolchildren  who 
have  participated  or  desire  to  participate 
in  school  prayers,  have  been  forced  to 
accept  the  position  of  the  nonbellever. 

No  citizen  should  be  denied  his  right. 
No  American  should  be  required  to  em- 
brace a  reUgion.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  those  who  struggled  to  put 
the  exact  words  in  our  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  clearly  sought  to 
avoid  only  a  Government-forced  form  of 
religion.  We  are  not  to  establish  a  de- 
nomination— a  *aith — or  a  creed.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  to  do  nothing  to  "pro- 
hibit the  free  exercise  of  religion."  Wor- 
ship is  a  personal  and  private  matter. 
Those  who  choose  not  to  worship  may  re- 
frain, but  those  few  should  not  be  per- 
mitted the  power  to  pwevent  the  over- 
whelming majority  the  privilege  of  their 
own  worship. 

There  are  a  great  many  contradictions 
in  our  country,  and  some  of  them  simply 
do  not  make  sense.  The  matter  of  pro- 
hiblthrg  a  prayer  time  for  children  in  our 
public  schools  is  one  of  them.  Each  day 
when  the  House  convenes,  the  Speaker 
gavels  for  order  and  then  says,  "The 
Chaplain  will  offer  prayer."  Chaplains  of 
the  House  and  Senate  whose  salaries  are 
paid  from  public  funds,  offer  their 
prayers  in  a  building  built  from  public 
funds.  When  the  distinguished  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  announced  by  the  Court  Crier, 
he  asks  God  to  "save  this  honorable 
Court."  But  the  Court  has  ruled  that 
prayers  by  and  for  children  in  public 
schools  are  unconstitutional. 

In  my  judgment,  these  decisions 
damage  our  national  religious  heritage. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  want  the  right  to  have  prayers  in 
public  schools  for  those  who  desire  them. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
submit  this  question  directly  to  them. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  a  resolution  for 
a  constitutional  amendment,  which  when 
approved  by  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
House,  can  then  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  final  ratificaiton. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  act  to  report  the  pro- 


posed amendment  at  the  earliest  date 
possible. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  of  us  in  this  body  who  know 
well  the  satisfaction  of  approaching  one's 
Creator  with  personal  prayer.  Congress 
today,  like  our  forefathers  who  set  forth 
this  system  of  government.  Is  Imbued 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  ac- 
countability to  God  and  to  man.  Dally, 
the  prayers  which  open  our  sessions 
reaffirm  that  this  Nation  Is  above  all 
spiritual  at  its  roots. 

The  first  written  document  in  Amer- 
ica, the  articles  of  government  known 
as  the  Mayflower  Compact,  began  with 
the  words,  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen." 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  states 
that  men's  InaUenable  rights  are  "en- 
dowed by  their  Creator."  Our  most  fun- 
damental   foundations    rest    within    a 
valued  tradition  of  sphituallty  and  God. 
Today  that  tradition  is  being  chal- 
lenged.  A  great   debate   has   emerged 
which  is  supposedly  centered  on  the  ex- 
pressed American  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  However,  in 
reality,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  not  the  issue.  Few  doubt  the 
necessity  for  mahitainlng  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  functioning  of  re- 
ligion and  the  functioning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  true  dispute  concerns  the 
divorce  of  God  from  the  Nation.  Grave  - 
doubts  exist  about  the  abandoning  of  in- 
herent spirituality  in  our  national  life. 
The  central  issue  in  the  present  de- 
bate Is  whether  or  not  within  our  public 
institutions  our  youths  will  be  permitted 
again  to  profess  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
Will  prayer,  which  was  for  so  long  a 
part  of  our  educational  process,  again  be 
allowed    in    our    pubUc    schools?    Not 
prayer  which  seeks  to  force  certain  dog- 
ma  on   the   individual,   but   voluntary 
prayer  which  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  seek  the  same  divine 
guidance  that  we  recognize  £is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  legislative  deUberations.  It 
is  lamentable.  In  my  opinion,  that  we 
have  waited  so  long  to  define  by  law  a 
means  by  which  our  children  can  offer 
constitutionally  a  simple  prayer  in  their 
classrooms. 

It  appears  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  will  be  needed  to  guarantee 
that  prayer  can  be  brought  back  into 
this  Nation's  schools.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  act  quickly  to  pass 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
effort  to  make  possible  the  voluntary 
offering  of  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 
Throughout  our  history,  beginning 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Americans  have  asked  divine  guidance 
In  their  public  deliberations  and  under- 
takings. 

Nowhere  does  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibit such  supplication  to  CJod  and  in- 
deed His  name  is  invoked  dally  in  this 
House.  It  is  beyond  me  how  the  Supreme 
Court  could  read  into  the  Constitution 
a  prohibition  against  voluntary,  nonsec- 
tarian  prayers  in  the  public  schools.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  this  voluntary  practice  be  con- 
strued as  the  establishment  of  a  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  this  Judicial 
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edict  has  done  Is  to  deny  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  this  Nation  and  to  weaken 
the  principle  which  changed  the  course 
of  history  when  It  was  enunciated  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — that  man's  inalien- 
able rights  come  frtHn  a  Creator  who 
stands  above  man  and  his  works. 

To  deny  to  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
participation  in  prayers  which  recognize 
this  basic  principle  is  to  deny  the  very 
foundation  on  which  this  Nation  was 
built. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  define  prayer  Is  far  from 
easy.  Perhaps  the  simplest  definition  is 
also  the  profoimdest — the  "Practice  of 
the  Presence  of  God."  in  the  famous 
words  of  the  title  of  the  much-loved  little 
French  classic  by  17th-century  Catholic 
Brother  Laurence.  It  is  this  sense  of  com- 
munion with  a  "Presence"  which  gives 
unity  to  prayer  throughout  the  ages  from 
every  race,  every  faith,  and  every  part  of 
the  world,  binding  together  such  widely 
(flfferlflg  personalities  as  the  simple,  un- 
lettered'author  of  the  "Practice"  In  17th 
century  France  to  the  subtle,  complex 
character  of  the  19th-century  American 
poet,  Emily  Dickinson,  who  wrote  of 
prayer  as  the  "little  implement;  through 
which  men  reach;  where  presence  is 
denied  them." 

In  these  days  it  appears  to  many  that 
the  practice  of  prayer  has  measur- 
ably declined  together  with  the  general 
influence  of  organized  religion.  Yet  reli- 
gion has  proven  time  and  again  through 
history  to  possess  remarkable  staying 
power;  its  recuperative  energies  testify 
to  the  universal  and  ineradicable  reli- 
gious hunger  of  men  which  will  not  be 
denied,  though  it  be  forced  by  new  forms 
of  oppression  to  express  itself  in  strange 
or  hidden  ways.  The  power  of  prayer  lies 
In  its  interior  life  where  man  may  com- 
mune with  his  God  in  the  spirit  of 
Matthew  6:5-6: 

When  you  pray,  go  to  your  private  room, 
and  when  you  have  shut  your  door,  pray  to 
your  Father  who  Is  In  that  secret  place  .  .  . 

So  ultimately  the  seat  of  all  deeply 
religious  encounter  is  in  the  tiidden  en- 
counter of  the  soul  with  God. 

Yet  having  said  this,  we  recognize  also 
the  necessity  for  some  regular,  formalized 
expression. 

To  pray  together — 


Wrote  Madame  de  Stael — whose  wit- 
ness is  the  more  significant  in  that  she 
herself  was  far  from  conventional  reli- 
gious opinion — 

in  whatever  tongue  or  ritual.  Is  the  most 
tender  brotherhood  of  hope  and  sympathy 
that  men  can  contract  In  this  lUe. 

The  history  of  Christian  worship,  as  of 
the  worship  of  the  synagogue  which 
preceded  it  and.  Indeed,  gave  it  shape 
in  the  begiqning,  is  a  history  of  corporate 
prayer;  and  the  only  prayer  clearly 
identified  with  the  express  will  of  its 
founder,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Lord, 
teach  us  how  to  pray,"  begins  with  the 
significant  address.  "Our  Father."  Feel- 
ings and  virtues  which  are  unexpressed 
have  little  or  no  social  impact.  So  it  is 
with  prayer. 

Because  of  this  awareness  that  prayer, 
like  love,  like  courtesy,  like  truth  itself, 


must  proceed  from  an  all-important  in- 
ward disposition  to  an  equally  Important 
outward  expression,  and  because  of  the 
special  place  which  religious  faith  has 
held  in  the  American  experience  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  NatlMi,  we  are 
met  here  today  in  c<Mnmon  witness  to 
that  deep  concern  for  the  religious  values 
which  are  represented  by  the  tradition 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 
Within  my  own  constituency,  this  na- 
tionwide concern  has  found  expression 
in  the  activities  of  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,  Box  112.  Staten  Island,  one 
among  many  such  groups  across  the  con- 
tinent. Sharing  this  concern,  I  have  as- 
sociated myself  with  those  who  are  seek- 
ing constitutional  change  in  this  area, 
and.  Indeed,  have  actively  sponsored 
pertinent  resolutions  in  this  present  Con- 
gress and  in  the  two  previous  Congresses. 
For  what  Indeed  are  men,  in  the  words 
of  Tennyson: 

".  .  .  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourUh  a  blind  Uf e  within  the  brain. 
If,   knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both   for   themselves   and   those   who  caU 

them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Boimd   by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God." 

The  genius  of  true  prayer,  suggested 
in  Tennyson's  moving  lines  on  the  death 
of  Arthur,  lies  in  the  realm  of  gratitude, 
in  that  sense  of  dependence  and  of 
thanksgiving  which  is  truly  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  bred  in  a  saving  sense 
of  our  finitude  and  humility.  Such  prayer 
can  illumine  the  insight  of  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  wrote  that, 
"The  great  act  of  faith  is  when  man  dis- 
covers that  he  is  not  God."  The  larger 
concern  which  is  symbolized  by  our 
gathering  here  today  touches  on  the 
well-being  of  our  troubled  nation  and; 
indeed,  of  the  world  at  large. 

Man's  life — 

Writes  a  distinguished  philosopher, 
scholar,  and  teacher,  not  himself  a  pro- 
fessional religious  spokesman — 

Is  a  beooming;  and  not  only  becoming,  but 
self-creation  .  .  .  the  force  that  shapes  him 
Is  his  own  will.  All  his  Ufe  Is  an  effort  to 
attain  to  reel  human  nature.  But  human 
nature,  since  man  Is  at  bottom  spirit,  is  only 
exempUfled  in  the  absolute  spirit  of  God. 
Hence  man  must  shape  himself  In  God's 
Image,  or  he  ceases  to  be  even  human  and 
becomes  diabolical.  Knowledge  of  God  Is  the 
beginning,  the  center  and  end  of  human  life. 

And.  finally — 

Prayer  may  not  be  the  whole  of  religion, 
but  is  the  touchstone  of  It.  All  religion  must 
come  to  the  test  of  prayer;  for  In  prayer  the 
soul  maps  out  the  course  it  has  taken  and 
the  Journey  it  has  yet  to  make,  reviewing 
the  past  and  the  future  in  the  light  of  the 
presence  of  God  (R.  G.  OoUlngwood.) 

The  traditions  of  public  prayer  in 
America,  suitably  protected  against  sec- 
tarian abuse  or  any  form  of  coercion,  are 
a  precious  element  in  our  national  life 
which  we  neglect  or  abandon  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  instrument  of  government  de- 
vised by  man.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  or  need  be  amended  often.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  Congress  does  have  a 


responsibility  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Constitution  from  imwarranted  muta- 
tion by  judicial  flat,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances an  amendmnet  may  be  the 
only  practical  means  to  provide  that 
protection. 

I  believe  that  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  regarding  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  have  led  to  a  situation 
that  makes  such  a  measure  appropriate. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Court  did  not  out- 
law prayer  as  such  in  its  public  school 
decisions.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  could 
have.  What  was  prohibited  was  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  a  set  prayer  for  use  in 
public  schools.  Unfortunately  this  deci- 
sion has  been  lost  in  the  implementation 
of  the  decision  and  in  effect  voluntary 
group  prayer  Is  no  longer  sanctioned  in 
most  of  the  public  schools  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  should  be 
no  question  regarding  the  rlgHt  of  public 
schools  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  daily  schedule. 
Therefore,  I  would  support  a  resolution 
to  offer  the  States  an  opportunity  to  en- 
act a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  secure  this  right. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  volimtary  prayers 
in  our  Nation's  public  schools. 

Religious  freedom  was  one  of  the 
founding  principles  of  our  country.  God 
must  be  kept  active  in  our  thoughts  and 
actions  and  in  the  operations  of  our 
Government. 

More  than  80  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  I  fully  support  this 
legislation  to  rescind  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1962  banning  all  prayer  in 
our  public  schools.  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  favorable  action  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

To  forbid  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
schools  and  classrooms  is  to  commit  our 
children  dining  their  preparatory  edu- 
cation to  a  stifling  vacuimi  instead  of 
providing  for  their  growth  in  the  natural, 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  has  given  our  country 
strength  and  the  will  to  survive  and  be 
the  champion  of  freedom  in  all  of  its 
relationships. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
forefathers  met  in  Philadelphia  193  years 
ago  to  draft  what  has  become  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  they  made  re- 
peated references  to  a  Supreme  Being. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  that  great 
document  they  wrote: 

With  a  firm  Reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
divine  Providence  . . . 

When  George  Washington  took  the 
oath  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States  on  April  30,  1789,  he  added  a 
four-word  prayer  of  his  own,  "So  help 
me  God,"  an  invocation  still  used  in 
official  oaths. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Washington 
reverently  acknowledged  our  country's 
dependence  on  Almighty  God  when  he 
said: 

It  would  be  peculiarly  Improper  to  omit  In 
this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplications 
to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the 
Universe.  .  .  .  and  whose  providential  aids 
can  supply  every  human  defect.  .  .  . 
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Seven  and  a  half  years  later,  in  his 
farewell  message,  Washington  said: 

Of  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispenslble  supports. 

In  his  first  Thanksgiving  Day  procla- 
mation on  October  3,  1789,  the  Father 
of  our  Country  wrote : 

Whereas  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God,  to  obey  His  will,  to  be  grateful  for  His 
benefits,  and  humbly  to  Implore  His  protec- 
tion and  favor. . . . 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  left  his  home 
in  Springfield,  HI.,  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  said: 

Without   the   aasistance   of   that   Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him  ( G«orge  Wash- 
ing^n),  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance, I  cannot  faU. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  divine 
providence,  as  evoked  by  our  leaders  all 
through  the  years.  God-fearing,  God- 
recognizing  America  became  the  greatest 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
go  back  to  that  divine  guidance,  to  al- 
low our  schoolchildren  to  evoke  the 
blessings  of  providence,  so  that  America, 
under  God,  long  the  light  of  hope,  the 
cradle  of  liberty  and  freedom,  maintains 
its  self-respect  and  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  most 
intimate  and  most  public  manifestation 
of  reverence  and  acknowledgement  of  a 
power  greater  than  himself,  indeed 
greater  than  the  universe,  is  prayer.  By 
the  act  of  prayer,  public  or  private,  man 
becomes  humble,  admits  to  his  fallible 
nature,  impotence,  and  dependence  upon 
an  ultimate  source  which  represents 
eternal  omnipotence,  immutable  prin- 
ciples, and  perfection  in  all  those  ideals 
toward  which  he  strives  and  relative  to 
which  he  guides  his  life  and  appraises 
his  actions.  This  Being  man  chooses  to 
call  Creator  or  God  and  by  so  doing 
grants  to  Him  alone  adoration  and  wor- 
ship. With  the  Being  man  establishes  a 
rapport  so  intimate  that  its  contents  are 
known  only  to  himself,  and  thus  he  re- 
affirms his  individuality.  Yet,  by  the 
means  of  prayer,  man  knows  that  he  is 
not  alone  in  this  vast  universe  and  no 
matter  the  human  emotion  or  the  cir- 
cumstance— grief  or  joy,  desperation  or 
fear,  need  or  gratitude,  man  can  resort 
to  prayer  as  a  means  of  expression  or  as 
a  source  of  strength  or  consolation  and 
above  all,  as  belief  in  hope. 

Like  the  nature  of  man,  prayer  is 
universal  and  common  to  all.  More  im- 
portant, the  act  of  prayer  binds  all  man- 
kind and  is  the  giver  of  real  meaning  to 
the  term  "brotherhood  of  man"  for  all, 
by  this  act,  acknowledge  the  same  Giver 
of  Life.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence utilized  the  force  of  reason  to  un- 
equivocally declare  that  the  rights  of  man 
were  an  endowment  of  their  Creator.  Yet, 
though  our  very  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment are  based  upon  this  fact,  we  are 
forbidden  to  pay  our  voluntary  respect  to 
that  Creator  by  prayer  in  our  public 
schools.  To  be  logical,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  recognition  accorded  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  prime  document  of  our  reason 
for  national  existence,  one  must  con- 
clude that  the  Constitution  should  be 


amended  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in 
our  public  schools. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29 
of  this  year,  I  joined  with  several  Mem- 
bers in  introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 685  which  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  buildings.  In  essence,  it  says  very 
simply: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  to  participate  in 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

Apparently  it  is  legal  for  persons  law- 
fully assembled  in  public  buildings  to 
proclaim  that  "God  is  dead." 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  otherwise  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  beg  forgiveness  for  them 
and  to  assert  our  conviction  that  God  still 
lives  and  will  for  all  time. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  invalidating 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  selec- 
tive readings  from  the  Bible  in  our 
schools,  I  have  received  a  large  number 
of  protests  not  only  from  the  residents 
of  my  congressional  district  but  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Prom  editorials  on  the  subject,  ap- 
parently there  were  some  who  felt  the 
controversy  would  blow  over  "when  the 
American  people  understood  the  true 
facts."  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
storm  of  protest  unleashed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  has  been  tremen- 
dous. The  controversy  provoked  by  the 
school  prayer  cases  continues  despite 
the  passage  of  time. 

Commentators  express  consternation 
at  the  tenacity  of  the  school  prayer  and 
point  to  court  decisions  in  a  number  of 
other  vital  areas  which  they  deem  to 
possess  more  far-reaching  signiflcance. 
However,  such  analysis  miss  the  mark 
since  the  average  American,  whatever  his 
own  notions  of  one  man — one  vote,  fair- 
ness in  legislative  investigations  and  sun- 
dry other  matters  to  come  before  the 
Court  in  recent  years,  feels  the  effects  of 
the  school  prayer  rulings  in  a  very  per- 
sonal and  intimate  way.  Rather  than  in- 
suring against  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, he  feels  that  these  decisions  have 
been  made  inroads  upon  his  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

Like  most  Americans  before  him,  he 
has  been  raised  in  the  practice  of  begin- 
ning the  day  with  a  prayer — and  in  many 
cases  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  sing- 
ing of  hymns — which  he  feels  in  the  final 
analysis  are  conducive  to  the  fostering 
o^  brotherhood  and  gratitude. 

Although  the  average  American  may 
have  only  dimly  perceived,  if  at  all,  its 
value  at  the  time,  the  process  of  begin- 
ning the  day  with  prayer,  had  its  cumu- 
lative, wholesome  effect  on  his  devel- 
opment as  a  worthy  and  responsible  citi- 
zen. Moreover,  as  the  passage  of  years 
brought  on  awareness,  it  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  the  tradition  that  he 
wishes  to  pass  on  to  his  children. 

It  is  in  support  of  this  tradition  that 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
permit  the  recitation  of  noncompulsory, 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  in  the  public 
schools.  My  proposal  is  free  from  any 


and  all  compulsion.  It  permits  restora- 
tion of  opening  prayer  exercises;  it  does 
not  require  it.  The  entire  matter  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities where  it  was  traditionally  and 
is  more  appropriately  lodged.  Wherever 
the  practice  is  resumed,  individual  stu- 
dents who,  for  any  reason,  dissent  from 
the  practice,  would  be  at  liberty  to  with- 
hold their  participation.  In  fact,  my 
amendment  would  not  tolerate  resump- 
tion of  the  practice  if  not  characterized 
by  an  absolute  guarantee  of  voluntari- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  students,  teach- 
ers, school  officials,  and  parents.  Fur- 
thermore, the  requirement  that  the 
prayer  must  be  denominationally  neu- 
tral rules  out  any  program  which  would 
foster  the  beliefs  of  any  particular  in- 
stitutional or  organized  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  in  re- 
cent years  made  signiflcant  strides  in 
securing  every  American  his  most  basic 
right  of  citizenship — the  right  to  vote. 
My  amendment,  if  adopted,  is  another 
step  in  this  direction  for  it  permits  the 
American  people  to  vote  on  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  matters — the  upbringing 
and  education  of  their  children. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  emphasizing  my  belief  that 
prayer  is  vital  to  preserving  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  Nation. 

In  September  1963,  I  first  introduced 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  permit  volimtary  piayer  and  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools.  I  have 
reintroduced  the  resolution  in  subsequent 
Congresses. 

Voluntary  prayer  in  our  public  schools 
and  institutions,  in  my  judgment,  could 
well  be  the  moral  rearmament  needed  to 
inspire  our  youth  to  become  builders  of 
more  orderly  and  harmonious  living 
within  our  Nation.  Unless  our  Nation  is 
awakened  to  the  dangerous  trend  away 
from  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  fore- 
fathers, I  am  fearful  for  the  future. 
Through  the  years  prayer  has  instilled 
the  moral  principles  and  strength  for  our 
form  of  government. 

Recognition  that  our  Nation  is  not 
separated  from  God  would  not  in  any 
way  violate  the  principle  of  separation 
of  state  from  church,  nor  establish  any 
religion.  It  would,  however,  allow  our 
citizens  to  exercise  the  right  inherent  in 
the  first  amendment  of  our  Constitu- 
tion— that  of  freedom  of  religion. 

This  is  assuredly  a  time  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  reliance  upon  the  deep  power 
of  prayer. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  exists  throughout  America 
today  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
relative  to  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
garding prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

Few  decisions  have  caused  as  much 
consternation  and  concern  for  our  people, 
and  it  is  my  judgment  that  remedial  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

The  measure  which  I  support  recog- 
nizes that  the  State  should  not  write 
mandatory  prayers  nor  should  we  ever 
force  any  person  to  recite  prayers.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
right  for  the  vast  majority  to  engage  in 
simple  devotionals  while  attending 
schools. 
Since  our  is  a  nation  of  laws  rather 
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than  the  whims  of  man,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  enact  immedi- 
ately legislation  which  would  clarify  this 
question  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 
Nothing  in  the  measure  which  I  support 
and  which  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  support  would  infringe  upon 
the  basic  rights  of  individuals,  but  rather 
it  would  allow  those  so  inclined  to  engage 
in  simple  devotionals  without  nmnlng 
coimter  to  any  court  decisions. 

The  legislation  to  which  I  refer  was 
arrived  at  by  a  bipartisan  ccsnmittee 
named  by  the  leadership.  I  served  on  that 
committee,  Eind  we  spent  many  hours 
digesting  the  various  measures  which  had 
been  introduced  and  then  attempted  to 
arrive  at  a  measure  which  would  allow 
for  maximum  voluntary  participation  in 
devotional  exercises  in  our  schools  with- 
out infringing  on  the  basic  religious  free- 
dom which  is  every  American's  right. 

Today,  we  join  together  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  urge  that  this  legislation  be  re- 
ported out  of  committee  so  that  the  Con- 
gress cim.  vote  either  to  pass  or  reject 
these  suggested  provisions.  Certainly, 
this  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  I  urge 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  hearings  at  the  eailiest 
possible  date  to  consider  the  bills  which 
have  been  Introduced  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962,  the 
n.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  prayer 
recital  in  public  schools  is  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Since  that  time,  through  sub- 
sequent decisions,  the  Court  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  this  position. 

I.  along  with  a  great  many  other 
Americans,  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  Court's  position. 
In  both  the  90th  and  this  91st  Congress 
I  have  Introduced  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  allow  for  freedom  of 
prayer  not  only  in  public  buildings  but 
wherever  Americans  gather. 

More  than  80  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  introduced  similar  bills  dur- 
ing this  session,  indicating  the  magni- 
tude of  feeling  surroimdlng  this  issue.  I 
consider  this  feeling  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  Americans  regard  religious 
freedom  as  vital  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. It  Is  my  hope  that  our  remarks  to- 
day will  emphasize  the  importance  of 
our  taking  action  to  check  the  power 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  has  assiuned 
through  its  decisions  regarding  prayer. 
Americans  are  Justified  in  wanting  their 
freedom  protected. 

We  open  each  session  of  the  House 
with  prayer.  Each  session  of  the  Senate 
also  opens  with  prayer.  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  that  American  children  open 
their  schooldays  with  prayer  also. 

We  must  insure  the  freedom  of  prayer 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distingxiished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent),  for  taking  the  initiative  to  set 
aside  a  time  for  remarks  by  those  of  us 
who  have  been  active  in  efforts  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  nondenominational 
prayer  in  schools  in  our  Constitution. 

Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  there  is  a  pervasive  doubt  that  any 
such  religious  activity  can  now  take  place 
in  our  Nation's  public  schools  without 


violating  the  first  amendment  provision 
that^ 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estabUshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Because  of  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
terpretation of  that  provision,  the  wisest 
course,  for  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
prayer  should  have  a  place  in  the  schools, 
is  to  amend  the  Coiistitutlon  so  as  to 
specifically  provide  for  such  prayers. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  371  which  provides — 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Ck>nstltutlon 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persona  lawfully 
ass«unbled.  In  any  public  building  which  U 
supported  in  part  or  in  whole  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
non-denominational  prayer. 

America  was  a  nation  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  freedom  of  religious  prac- 
tice. The  Majrfiower  Compact,  sworn  to 
by  the  entire  pilgrimage  cited  the  "glory 
of  God"  as  the  purpose  of  the  voyage  to 
the  New  World.  The  recognition  of  a 
Divine  Being  appears  not  only  in  the 
state  documents  of  America  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  but  In  the  articles  opening 
the  Northwest  Territory  as  well.  Our 
oldest  national  holiday.  Thanksgiving, 
has  a  primarily  religious  motivation. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  our  Found- 
ing Fathers'  vision  of  religious  tolerance. 
For  it  was  this  tolerance,  not  only  for 
differing  choices  of  the  worship  of  God, 
but  the  choice  not  to  worship  or  even 
believe  in  God  that  found  its  way  into 
the  Constitution  through  the  oath  of 
office  and  the  refusal  to  set  up  a  religi- 
ous test  in  the  qualifications  for  holding 
office. 

Today,  we  are  not  attempting  to  es- 
tablish a  state  religion  or  to  provide  to 
all  a  religious  training.  We  are  simply 
reaffirming  the  right  of  Americans  to 
have  an  observance  of  God  through 
prayer  in  a  public  assembly.  We  are  re- 
affirming this  right  in  the  conviction 
that  while  the  right  to  exercise  a  reli- 
gious belief,  and  to  do  so  in  public,  is 
equal  to  the  right  not  to  have  a  reUgious 
belief. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
balance  those  rights  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  do  have  a  reli- 
gious belief,  which  they  wish  to  be  able 
to  express  publicly  and  to  have  their 
children  express  publicly.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  bill  that 
would  infringe  on  the  rights  of  those 
who  do  not  share  a  religious  belief. 
There  could  not  be  a  requirement  that 
children  participate  in  a  religious  ob- 
servance at  school.  Quite  the  contrary, 
this  amendment  merely  allows  those  who 
have  been  barred  from  such  an  observ- 
ance to  once  again  observe  their  reli- 
gious belief  in  a  public  assembly. 

If  we  are  to  have  religious  freedom, 
that  freedom  must  be  for  all,  not  just 
the  few.  To  prevent  that,  we  must  see 
that  the  positive  right  to  exercise  reli- 
gious belief  is  protected  along  with  the 
right  to  refrain  from  such  a  belief. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
a  decade  ago,  voluntary  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  was  considered  a  part  of  our 
American  heritage — it  was  symbolic  of  a 


coimtry  whose  Foimdlng  Fathers  be- 
lieved in  religious  freedom.  Less  than 
a  decade  sigo,  it  would  have  seemed  im- 
real  to  think  that  legislation  would  be 
needed  to  guarantee  such  a  basic  free- 
dom. I  still  find  it  unreal  when — at  this 
moment  in  time — Representatives  must 
rise  on  the  fioor  of  Congress  to  fight  for 
what  everyone  once  took  for  granted 
as  being  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  such  drastic  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  such  a  sl^ort  time- 
span  is  cause  for  alarm;  it  is  a  warning 
that  our  precious  rights  and  privileges 
must  be  zealously  guarded. 

We  are  living  in  a  strange  age,  where 
reason  sometimes  seems  to  give  way  to 
whim.  This  is  an  age  when  vulgarity, 
profanity,  obscenity  and  even  pornog- 
raphy are  not  only  countenanced,  but 
openly  accepted,  imder  the  guise  of  free 
speech.  It  is  an  age  when  permissiveness 
has  become  an  accepted  and  recom- 
mended practice,  and  is  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  allowing  civil  disobedience, 
campus  disorders,  and  even  outright  vi- 
olence to  go  unpunished.  I  find  it  Ironic 
and  disturbing  that  the  same  era  which 
produced  this  concept  of  permissiveness 
has  also  produced  a  movement  which 
would  not  permit  a  simple  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  no  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  infamous  Madalyn  Mur- 
ray— ^who  helped  ban  the  prayer  from 
schools — lived  and  did  her  dirty  work 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  portion  of 
which  I  represent.  I  assure  you  that  most 
residents  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  share  my  sentimants.  I  know 
this  from  the  avalanche  of  mail  I  have 
received,  and  from  remarks  made  per- 
sonally to  me  by  coimtless  concerned 
Americans. 

What  this  Nation  needs,  and  what 
most  of  its  citizens  yearn  for,  is  a  re- 
turn to  reason.  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
that  direction  is  legislation  which  will 
permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  in  public  schools.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  343) 
which  would  accomplish  that  goal  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  guaran- 
tee that  right  to  every  American  who 
cares  about  how  our  children  are  beins 
influenced  in  their  early  and  impres- 
sionable school  years.  Many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  my  sentiment 
have  introduced  identical  resolutions, 
and  will  speak  today  on  the  fioor  in 
behalf  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  their  voices 
will  be  heard,  and  I  trust  that  over- 
whelming support  for  this  resolution  will 
come  from  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiight 
of  the  astronauts  around  the  moon  re- 
newed and  stimulated  support,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  volume  of  mail,  for  our 
efforts  to  restore  the  traditional  right  of 
religious  expression.  I  have  appreciated 
every  one  of  the  many  letters  from  the 
people  of  my  district.  They  have  re- 
affirmed my  opinion  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
strictions which  have  been  placed  upon 
prayer  and  Bible  reading. 
This  year,  as  in  past  Congresses,  I 
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joined  others  of  my  colleagues  in  Intro- 
ducing a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
would  state  clearly  that  nothing  in  the 
Constituion  would  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
the  offering  of,  reading  from,  or  listening 
to  prayers  or  biblical  scriptures,  if  par- 
ticipation is  voluntary,  in  any  school,  in- 
stitution or  place  in  our  country. 

I  believe  that  such  action  is  necessary 
so  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  Nation— 
and  their  parents — can  claim  that  part 
of  their  heritage  which  allows  them  to 
read  the  Bible  and  pray  together,  if  they 
desire,  without  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
land,  as  decreed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  American  child 
to  know  the  source  of  America's  strength. 
There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
many  of  America's  leaders  have  regularly 
sought  God's  help,  through  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Bible,  as  they  have  led  our 
Natl(m. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that, 
in  this  day  when  so  many  demand  so 
much,  our  people  should  be  guaranteed 
the  freedom  of  praying  together  in  any 
lawful  assembly  if  they  so  desire. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  legislation  to  allow  voluntary 
prayers  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1963  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Engle  against  Vitale,  ruled  that  the 
use  of  a  particular  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  was, 
imder  the  clrciunstances  which  prevailed 
at  that  time  and  place,  a  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  decisions  since  that  time, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  also  ruled  'Jiat 
prayer  and  scripture  reading  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  other  States  and  under 
van^ng  circumstances  was  likewise  im- 
constitutionaL 

Despite  these  decisions  in  specific 
cases,  there  remains  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  rulings  are  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  all  forms  of  volun- 
tary prayer  and  scripture  leading  in  all 
public  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  personally  am  Inclined  to  hold  the 
view  that  in  each  instance,  the  ruling  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case  and  that  the  type  of  "de- 
votional" we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  Court  decisions. 

However,  in  order  that  there  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  school  officials, 
pupils,  parents,  or  other  interested  par- 
ties, in  1963  shortly  after  the  first  de- 
cision by  the  Court,  along  with  may  oth- 
er Members  of  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  spell  out  clearly  that  no  pro- 
hibition aginst  voluntary  prayers  or 
Scripture  reading  is  contained  therein. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  did 
not  give  these  resolutions  a  favorable  re- 
port in  the  88th  Congress  and  conse- 
quently they  were  never  voted  on  in  the 
House.  I  testified  before  that  committee 
in  1964  to  urge  favorable  action. 

Congress  still  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  many  resolutions  introduced  on  this 
subject,  but  my  position  remains  un- 


changed. I  have  again  this  year  reintro- 
duced my  amendment  and  again  urge  its 
favorable  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker— "So  help 
me.  God." 

These  words  were  a  pert  of  the  oath 
taken  by  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  when 
he  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  same  Court 
was  responsible  for  the  ruling  which  be- 
gan a  chain  reaction  across  the  country 
culminating  in  the  removal  of  prayer 
from  a  very  large  number  of  our  public 
schools.  Not  only  do  we  acknowledge 
God's  supremacy  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  in  our  Congress  and  in  so  many  other 
courts  and  pubUc  offices  throughout  the 
land  with  opening  prayers  and  oaths 
similar  to  that  given  to  our  Chief  Justice. 
In  a  very  moving  event  last  Christmas 
our  Apollo  8  astronauts  voiced  their 
faith  in  God  by  reading  from  Genesis  as 
they  ch-cled  the  moon.  These  men  had 
been  privileged  to  see  more  of  God's 
great  firmament  than  most  of  us  ever 
will.  They  had  trusted  their  lives  to  the 
orderliness  of  His  creation,  and  they 
wanted  the  world  to  know  of  His  majesty. 
Never  have  we  had  so  great  a  need  for 
God  as  we  do  today.  Our  young  folks  need 
His  love  and  wisdom.  One  of  the  most 
positive  actions  Congress  can  take  toward 
helping  our  youth  Is  to  see  that  once 
again  they  are  allowed  to  come  imder 
the  influence  of  God's  word  through  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  our  schools.  Yet, 
today,  despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  public  places,  no  ac- 
tlcm  has  been  taken. 

In  this  modem  day  when  everything  is 
questioned  smd  we  see  so  much  cynicism, 
we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  reality  of 
God  and  find  our  way  back  to  Him  as  a 
nation.  Our  moral  values  and  standards 
have  slipped.  Until  we  turn  to  Him  again 
we  will  not  find  the  peace  and  good  will 
on  earth  we  all  so  earnestly  desire. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of 
joining  with  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
legislation  to  allow  volimtary  prayers  in 
our  schools,  because  of  its  great  impor- 
tance and  the  tremendous  impact  it  can 
have  on  our  country. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit 
nondenominational  prayer  in  public 
facilities. 

I  join  today  with  my  fellow  colleagues 
in  "Prayer  Day"  to  declare  our  united 
feeling  for  immediate  congressional  ac- 
tion on  legislation  to  restore  and  retain 
the  original  meaning  of  this  portion  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Public  reaction  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
schools.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
coimtry  did  not  intend  that  the  church 
and  state  be  hostile  and  suspicious 
toward  one  another.  But  in  recent  years 
Court  decisions  have  tended  to  discour- 
age the  recognition  of  our  religious  heri- 
tage and  bar  even  nondenominational 
prayer  in  schools.  In  these  times  when 
many  are  claiming  the  world  and  this 
coimtry  are  proceeding  at  a  fast  pace 
down  the  road  of  moral  decay,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  reiterate  this  Governments 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  im- 


portance of  religion  in  our  daily  lives 
and  in  the  heritage  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  407,  1  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  urging  action  on  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Tlie  school  prayer  amendment  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  of  Del- 
aware and  by  their  elected  officials,  in 
my  recent  constituent  poll  sent  to  every 
household  in  Delaware,  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion: Would  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  voluntary  nonde- 
nominational prayer  in  public  schools? 
Although  the  results  have  not  been  com- 
pletely counted,  more  than  80  percent  of 
those  responding  said  "Yes." 

Earlier  this  year,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Delaware  adopted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  a  measure 
commending  Senator  John  J.  Williams, 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  and  myself  for 
our  support  of  the  prayer  in  school 
amendment.  The  resolution  was  signed 
by  Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson  on  March  31, 
1969. 

I  do  not  view  the  proposed  amend- 
ment as  an  attempt  to  impose  a  particu- 
lar reUgion  on  any  individual.  Were  that 
its  aim,  I  would  oppose  it.  But,  if  Gov- 
ernment is  barred  by  the  Constitution 
from  establishing  an  official  state  reU- 
gion, neither  should  it  deny  individuals 
the  right  to  pray  if  they  wish. 

It  seems  incongruous  that  this  Nation, 
whose  birth  certificate  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  our  God  upon  its  struggle  for 
freedom,  should  now  outlaw  prayer — 
even  voluntary  prayer — in  public  schools. 
School  prayer  can  never  be  an  effective 
substitute  for  parental  guidance  or  re- 
ligious training.  But,  return  of  school 
prayers  would  help  restore  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual morality  that  now  seems  lost,  I 
believe. 

School  prayers  were  banned  as  lihe  re- 
sult of  a  judicial  ruling  and  in  the  face 
of  broad  and  strong  public  resentment  to 
that  decision.  The  people  have  never 
really  been  asked  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  to  place 
the  question  squarely  before  the  people. 
As  a  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
407,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  I  would  support  it:  as  a 
private  citizen,  I  would  work  and  vote  for 
its  ratification  by  my  State. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Meskill)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Dent). 
for  reserving  this  time  in  order  that 
all  concerned  Members  may  address 
themselves  to  the  issue  of  voluntary 
participation  in  prayer  in  public  schools, 
a  practice  effectively  prohibited  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  I  am  no  constitutional  lawyer,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  application  of  the 
first  and  14th  amendments  by  the 
Court,  in  those  cases  involving  the  sub- 
jects of  religion  and  Government,  has 
been  so  mechanical  as  to  render  a  re- 
construction of  the  intent  of  these 
amendments  necessary.  To  the  disbelief 
of  a  majority  of  our  population,  which 
traditionally  has  recognized  a  spiritual 
heritage  in  public  as  well  as  private  af- 
fairs, the  lofty  semantics  so  often  uti- 
lized by  this  tribunal  confounds  the  lay- 
man's understanding   of   commonsense 
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and  Rood  Judgment.  Only  the  resiilts 
make  a  lasting  impact,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, prohibition  of  prayer  in  public 
schools  strikes  the  majority  as  being  an 
Infringement  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  for  152 
years  since  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  first  amendment  stood  Its 
ground  well.  It  provides  that — 

Ck>iigreM  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
Mtabllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  .  .  . 

Then  In  1940,  in  the  case  of  Cantwell 
against  Connecticut,  the  Supreme  Court 
In  one  stroke  declared: 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  rendered 
the  leglslaturea  of  the  states  as  Incompetent 
as  Congress  to  enact  such  laws. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  cases  brought  by  those 
who  not  only  mock  our  spiritual  heritage 
and  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  would 
supplant  religious  freedom  with  their 
own  brand  of  secularism.  Subsequent  de- 
dfllons,  and  with  them  the  complete  pro- 
hibition of  volxmtary  nondenominational 
prayer  In  public  schools,  have  certainly 
not  placed  Government  in  the  position  of 
neutrality  respecting  reUgion,  but  Instead 
have  fostered  the  impression  of  Govern- 
ment-imposed secularism. 

I  believe  this  view  is  best  stated,  in 
commonsense  terms,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Abington  School  District  against 
Schempp: 

It  might  ...  be  argued  that  parents  who 
want  their  children  exposed  to  religious  in- 
fluences can  iulequately  fulfill  that  wlab  off 
•chool  property  and  outalde  school  time.  With 
all  Its  surface  persuasiveness,  however,  this 
argument  seriously  misconceives  the  basic 
constitutional  Justification  for  permitting 
the  exercises  at  iseue  in  these  cases.  For  a 
compulsory  state  educational  system  so 
structTires  a  child's  life  that  If  religious  ex- 
ercises are  held  to  be  an  Impermissible  ac- 
tivity in  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at  an 
artificial  and  state-created  disadvantage. 
Viewed  In  this  light,  permission  of  such  ex- 
ercises lot  those  who  want  them  is  necessary 
If  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  And  a  refusal  to  permit 
religious  exercises  thus  Is  seen,  not  as  the 
realization  of  state  neutrality,  but  rather  as 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  of  secularism, 
or  at  the  least,  as  government  support  of  the 
beliefs  of  those  who  think  that  religious  ex- 
ercises should  be  conducted  only  in  private. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  mechan- 
ically assiired  there  shall  be  no  law  "re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion" 
while  at  the  same  time  effectively  "pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,"  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  concludes  his  dissent: 

What  our  Constitution  Indispensably  pro- 
tects Is  the  freedom  of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew 
at  Agnostic,  Christian  or  Atheist,  Buddhist  or 
Freethinker,  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  wor- 
slilp  or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  keep  silent,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience,  uncoerced  and 
unrestrained  by  government.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  these  school  boards,  or  even  all 
school  boards,  might  eventually  find  it  Im- 
possible to  administer  a  system  of  religious 
exercises  during  school  hoiors  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  this  constitutional  standard — In 
such  a  way  as  completely  to  free  from  any 
kind  of  official  coercion  those  who  do  not  ■■ 
affirmatively  want  to  participate.  But  I  think 
we  must  not  assume  that  school  boards  so 
lack  the  qualities  of  inventiveness  and  good 


will  as  to  make  impossible  the  achievement 
of  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  424,  like  numerous 
others  on  the  subject,  seeks  to  assure  that 
the  right  of  persons  to  participate  in  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  any  public 
building  shall  not  be  denied  because  of  a 
modem-day  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, not  intended  by  its  founders  nor 
found  acceptable  to  the  large  majority  of 
the  American  people.  I  gladly  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  urge  that  hearings  be 
imdertaken  in  order  that  the  legislation 
can  be  given  thoughtful  and  deliberate 
consideration.  

tAi.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  today  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  volimtary  prayers 
in  our  public  schools.  The  fact  that  so 
many  Members  have  introduced  bills  to- 
ward this  end  encourages  me  to  believe 
that  this  body  will  take  positive  action.  I 
have  received  more  letters  and  cards  re- 
questing this  legislation  than  any  other 
subject.  Surely  we  cannot  remain  deaf  to 
the  plea  of  God-fearing  citizens  who  wish 
to  relate  their  faith  to  the  daily  educa- 
tional routine  of  their  children. 

Mr.  GOOOLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  I  have  Joined 
with  a  host  of  Congressmen  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  designed  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  permit  nondenomi- 
national prayers  in  the  public  schools 
and  other  public  institutions.  My  legis- 
lation is  House  Joint  Resolution  287. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  of  this 
nature  to  the  previous  Congress,  but  un- 
fortunately no  progress  was  made  on  it. 
Personally,  however,  I  feel  this  type  of 
legislation  has  great  merit,  so  I  have 
again  introduced  it  and  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  it  serious  consideration. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
great  Nation  had  its  beginning  in  prayer, 
being  settled  against  the  backgroimd  of 
the  Mas^ower  Compact.  This  Compact 
was  written  in  November  of  1620,  be- 
ginning with  this  prayer : 

In  the  name  of  Ood  .  .  .  we,  having 
vmdertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  do  by  these 
presents  solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ood,  and  of  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  Into  a  civil 
body  politic. 

The  kneeling  figure  of  George  Wash- 
ington— through  the  bitter  winter  in 
Valley  Forge — is  a  part  of  this  country's 
religious  background  that  never  should 
be  forgotten.  In  a  like  manner,  it  was 
Lincoln  who  said: 

I  have  been  driven  to  my  knees  many 
times,  for  I  have  had  no  place  else  to  go. 

Too,  it  is  recorded  in  history  that  dur- 
ing the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars,  the 
leaders  of  America  constantly  sought 
Divine  Guidance  through  those  dark 
days  of  our  American  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  coins 
and  currency  give  recognition  to  the 
Deity,  and  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
"In  God  We  Trust"  inscription  on  our 
.nickels  and  quarters.  This  inscription 
also  appears  over  the  Speaker's  rostrima 
in  this  very  Chamber.  In  a  like  manner, 
many  of  our  public  documents  make  ref- 


erence to  God,  and  witnesses  and  others 
In  courtroom  proceedings  swear  to  tell 
the  truth  "and  to  help  them  God." 

Mr.  Speaker,  history's  verdict  on  this 
God-fearing  country  of  America  is 
rather  interesting,  for  while  this  Nation 
has  supported  freedom  of  spiritual  pur- 
suits, so  has  it  arrived  at  great  material 
attainments.  For  instance,  the  United 
States  has  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  but  still  it  has  57  percent  of 
the  world's  automobiles,  51  percent  of  its 
telephones,  41  percent  of  its  radios,  and 
47  percent  of  its  television  sets.  In  addi- 
tion, college  opportunities  in  America 
are  more  abundant  than  any  other  place 
In  the  world. 

While  I  feel  that  nondenominational 
prayer  should  be  available  in  public 
schools  and  other  public  institutions  for 
those  who  want  It,  by  the  same  token, 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  part  in 
such  programs  should  have  the  right  to 
be  excused.  Freedom  to  participate  must 
be  balanced  by  a  freedom  not  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Freedom  of  Religion 
Doctrine — separation  of  church  and 
state— implicit  to  the  first  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  must  be 
preserved.  My  bill  does  this  by  permitting 
participation  in  nondenominational 
prayer,  but  not  forcing  It. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the 
American  people  under  the  Constitution 
is  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  own  convictions  and  without  any  pro- 
hibitions. There  are  those,  however,  who, 
denying  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being, 
would  take  issue  with  this  fundamental 
principle  and  seek  to  deny  us  this  right. 
They  have  voiced  their  objections  to 
prayer  so  loudly  and  vigorously  that  they 
succeeded  in  having  Bible  reading  in  our 
public  schools  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Needless  to  say, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
not  a  popular  one,  nor  did  it  reflect  the 
opinion  or  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  In  my  district,  the  school  board 
of  the  city  of  Clairton,  after  much  de- 
liberation, decided  to  reinstitute  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  city  schools  de- 
spite the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  them.  This  was  not  done  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Court,  but  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  will  of  the  majority  was 
being  subrogated  to  the  will  and  pres- 
siu-es  of  a  vocal  minority,  and  in  fact, 
the  freedom  of  religious  expression  was 
being  suppressed.  Local  newspapers  were 
deluged  with  a  veritable  flood  of  letters 
to  the  editor  supporting  the  board's  de- 
cision and  applauding  their  courageous 
action.  The  issue  of  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  in  school  persists  in  my  dis- 
trict. Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  my  mail 
does  not  contain  a  letter  or  petition 
urging  my  support  of  legislation  to  re- 
store volimtary  prayer  in  our  public 
schools.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  erred  or 
whether  in  fact  It  had  the  right  under 
its  constitutional  power  to  rule  as  it  did. 
It  is  fundamental  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  give  it  legislative  power, 
but  only  the  authority  to  pass  Judgment 
on  any  law  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 


first   amendment   of   the   Constitution 
clearly  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  see  nothing  that  says — 

Except  the  Supreme  Court  may  tisurp  the 
power  of  Congress  and  prohibit  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

As  long  as  the  antiprayer  ruling 
stands  imchallenged  a  precedent  will  be 
set  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  total 
suppression  of  religious  freedom.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  reclaim  the  constitutional  power 
bestowed  by  oiu-  Pounding  Fathers  and 
restore  to  this  Nation  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  worship  God  wherever,  when- 
ever, and  however  he  pleases. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1962, 
the  day  after  the  Supreme  Court  prayer 
decision  was  annoimced,  I  became  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  Introduce  a 
constitutional  amoidment  to  overrule 
the  Court  and  thus  permit  the  resump- 
tion of  prayer  in  our  schools.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Since  that  date,  literally  hundreds  of 
similar  or  related  bills  have  been  offered 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  very  little 
real  action  has  ever  been  taken  on  them 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
aside  from  limited  hearings  held  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  believe  now,  as  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, that  our  forefathers  devised  lan- 
guage in  our  Constitution  to  guarantee 
and  preserve  freedom  of  religion,  rather 
than  freedom  from  religion. 

The  relationship  between  church  and 
state  was  catapulted  Into  headlines  by 
the  1962  decision.  Since  that  date,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  controversy  be- 
tween legal  purists  who  support  the  de- 
cision and  those  of  us  who  have  In- 
sisted that  the  decision  was  contrary  to 
the  meaning  of  our  Constitution. 

For  more  than  170  years  there  had 
been  a  practical  and  accepted  interpre- 
tation placed  on  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  school  boards,  teach- 
ers, and  parents.  The  interpretation  had 
been  that  this  amendment  did  permit 
the  sajing  by  schoolchildren  of  nonsec- 
tarian  prayers  recognizing  the  existence 
of  God  and  permitted  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble or  any  other  sacred  book  so  long  as 
the  passages  read  were  not  given  any 
sectarian  interpretation  and  so  long  as 
children  whose  parents  objected  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  exempted 
from  attending  such  prayers  or  Bible 
reading.  This,  I  believe,  was  and  is  a 
wise  interpretation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  allow  volimtary  prayer  in 
our  public  schools. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues participating  in  "Prayer  Day" 
and  urging  the  prompt  reporting  and 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  permitting  voluntary,  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  public 
buildings. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  right  to  pray 
is,  at  least,  as  basic  and  Just  as  the  right 
not  to  pray. 


The  Founding  Fathers,  with  their 
strong  religious  conviction,  would  be 
aghast  to  see  how  their  words  in  the 
Constitution  have  been  interpreted. 
Those  words  were  certainly  not  meant  to 
deny  prayer  in  public  schools. 

Our  very  national  motto,  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  and  the  words  "one  Nation,  under 
God"  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag,  demonstrate  that  acknowledgment 
of  God  in  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  the 
United  States  and  that  no  violation  of 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  arises  consequent  to  such  an 
acknowledgment. 

I  have  Joined  In  the  effort  to  provide 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
allow  voluntary  prayer  in  public  places 
and  simultaneously  protect  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  so  part;lclpate.  Nothing  in 
such  a  resolution  would  adversely  affect 
constitutional,  civil  or  religious  rights  of 
individuals. 

Providing  no  one  Is  forced  to  par- 
ticipate, prayer  in  public  places  no  more 
violates  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  than  the  fact  we  take  our  oath  of 
office  "under  God"  or  sing  His  name  In 
our  .latlonal  anthem. 

The  rights  of  the  majority  of  people 
believing  in  God  must  be  protected  when 
they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  deny  the 
very  freedom  to  worship  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  preserve 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Mesioll)  for  leading  this 
effort  to  restore  a  sensible  policy  on  the 
matter  of  prayer  in  public  buildings.  It 
Is  a  serious  issue  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation. 

Ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  knelt  on 
the  deck  of  the  May  flower  on  a  cold  No- 
vember day  350  years  ago,  it  had  been 
the  sacred  and  valued  civil  right  of  citi- 
zens on  this  continent  to  worship  and 
give  thanks  to  God. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done, 
however.  Is  effectively  to  bar  all  mean- 
ingful forms  of  public  worship  by  citi- 
zens assembled  on  public  property.  The 
result  has  been  to  put  the  Government 
squarely  into  the  realm  of  religion  where 
it  had  been  aloof — in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution. 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  these 
decisions,  briefly: 

In  1962,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  22  words,  specified  by  the  board  of 
regents  in  New  York,  could  not  be  used 
as  a  prayer  by  students  in  the  public 
schools. 

For  the  record,  those  words  are: 

Almighty  God  we  acknowledge  our  depjend- 
ence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our 
country. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  agreed 
with  that  decision,  and  so  stated  at  the 
time,  because  the  prayer  was  officially 
written  and  prescribed  by  the  top  edu- 
cational authority  in  the  State,  the  board 
of  regents.  Clearly,  it  is  wrong  under  the 
Constitution,  for  government  to  prescribe 
a  form  of  worship  for  carrying  out  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  decision,  however,  left,  the  air  very 
clouded  and  school  boards  across  the 
land,  as  well  as  parents  and  students 
were  baifled  as  to  what  was  allowable. 


Then  in  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  public  classroom  as  unconstitutional. 

In  analyzing  these  decisions.  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Rice  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Law  School  commented  in  his 
book  "The  Supreme  Court  and  Public 
Prayer"— Pordham  University  Press, 
1964: 

Analytically  and  practically,  the  school 
prayer  oases  signal  a  preference  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  the  non-thelstlc,  secular 
approach  to  the  ultimate  questions  of  life. 

I  think  this  is  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  these  two  decisions  and 
the  threat  they  pose  to  national  life. 

On  April  15,  1969,  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  639,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as 
follows : 

.  .  .  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  abridge 
the  right  of  persons  lawfully  assembled,  in 
any  public  biiilding  which  Is  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  throiigh  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  to  participate  in  nonde- 
n(Hnlnational  prayer. 

The  adoption  of  this  language,  in  my 
opinion,  would  restore  the  meaning  of 
the  first  amendment — to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  religion. 

There  is  a  strong  and  disturbing  secu- 
lar swing  in  public  affsdrs  today.  Insofar 
as  this  is  the  free  choice  of  the  people 
that  is  imobjectionable  on  constitutional 
grounds.  But  surely,  it  is  not  for  the 
Government  to  interject  a  formal  policy 
of  promoting  secularism.  This  would  be 
just  as  bad  as  formally  interfering  in 
the  establishing  of  a  religion. 

In  either  case,  the  Constitution,  as  I 
read  It,  absolutely  enjoins  the  Govern- 
ment from  interfering  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  religion;  and  by  obvious 
extension,  with  the  disestablishment  of 
any  religion. 

As  I  have  frequently  stated  and  writ- 
ten to  interested  constituents,  to  read 
the  last  verse  of  "America,"  to  read  the 
last  verse  of  our  national  anthem,  to 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  to  conclude  that  any 
effort  to  divorce  education  from  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  traditional  reliance 
on  divine  guidance  is — to  say  the  least — 
unrealistic. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly 
Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  Prayer 
Day  to  show  the  vital  Importance  of 
prayer.  I  applaud  the  strong  and  able 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Meskill  and  Dent, 
in  initiating  this  appropriate  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  importance  of 
prayer  in  our  lives. 

At  this  time  in  oiu*  history,  when  peo- 
ple are  bewildered  and  unsure  of  tra- 
ditional values.  I  would  say  par'  of  this 
confusion  Is  due  to  lack  of  a  firm  spirit- 
ual f  oimdation  on  which  to  build  a  value 
system.  Some  people  have  nowhere  to 
tiuTi  to  give  themselves  a  truce  from  the 
chaos  aroimd  them. 

Godliness  is  part  of  our  tradition.  We 
must  not  deny  this  heritage.  We  must 
not  deny  ourselves  the  inner  growth  and 
awareness  of  ourselves  as  men,  aware 
of  one's  uniqueness  and  worth — which 
is  partially  attained  through  prayer. 
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May  it  b«  our  aim.  a«  we  meet  dally  In  this 
historic  chamber,  to  meet  the  needs  of  strug- 
gllng  humanity,  to  strengthen  the  ties  that 
bind  free  men  together,  and  to  find  the 
way  to  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
WCHTld.  .  .   . 

With  these  words.  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Latch,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, recently  opened  a  legislative 
day  in  the  House.  Prayer  is  a  traditional 
part  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  just  as 
it  is  a  part  of  American  heritage. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion says: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion.  .  .  . 

This  phrase  was  designed,  not  to  dis- 
courage religion,  but  to  assure  the  equal 
freedom  of  worship  to  all. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  have 
taken  this  phrase  to  mean  that  Ood  has 
no  place  in  our  Government. 

While  the  Constitution  does  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  any  religion  by 
Government,  it  in  no  way  precludes  those 
fii  G<51?emment  from  expressing  their 
persoriaT  religious  beliefs  and  exercising 
religious  rights. 

The  Constitution  does  not  require  the 
Government  to  turn  its  back  on  religion, 
to  the  point  where  prayer  and  religious 
beliefs  have  no  place  in  the  lives  and 
ceremonies  of  public  o£Qcials. 

Down  through  the  years  our  leaders 
in  Congress  and  in  the  White  House  have 
prayed  in  the  manner  of  their  choice  tor 
inspiration  and  guidance  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities. 

Prayer  was  offered  at  the  convention 
in  Philadelphia  which  produced  our 
Constitution.  Prayer  is  offered  as  each 
House  of  Congress  opens  it  daily  sessions. 

And.  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  observance  of  Prayer  Day  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  and  I  feel  that, 
with  all  the  turmoil  in  our  country  to- 
day, it  would  be  well  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  our  first  President: 

While  Just  government  protects  all  in 
their  religious  rights,  true  religion  affords  to 
government  Its  surest  support. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MESKTT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut?  , 

There  was  no  objection.         i 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McDonald)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  each  passing  y^ar  the  need 
for  improving  our  system  of  military 
manpower  procurement  has  become  more 
and  more  urgent.  There  has  been  ever- 
increasing  support  in  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  general  public  to 
rely  to  a  greater  degree  on  volunteers  and 
recruitment  in  meeting  our  defense  man- 


power requirements.  An  all-volunteer 
military  force  is  inherently  compatible 
with  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
and  our  free  society.  However,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  how  to  attract  quail- 
fled  personnel  to  fulfill  the  vast  and  im- 
mediate needs  of  our  Armed  Forces.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
2.5  million  jobs  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  technically  trained  personnel. 
Since  the  turnover  rate  in  the  service  is 
so  high,  we  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
constant  demand  for  new  people  to  fill 
these  positions. 

In  addition  there  has  also  been  an  in- 
creasing sentiment  that  there  should  be 
a  possible  alterante  way  for  both  young 
men  and  women  to  serve  their  country 
in  something  other  than  a  military  ca- 
pacity. Social  service  in  such  organiza- 
tions' as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
has  provided  one  alternative.  Nonethe- 
less, I  feel  this  concept  should  be  ex- 
panded even  further.  Currently,  civilian 
agencies  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  require  technically  qualified  man- 
power to  fill  approximately  6.5  million 
governmental  jobs. 

Therefore,  to  build  a  continuing  re- 
serve of  yoimg  men  and  women  ^--gSrve 
the  technical  needs  of  a  regular  volun- 
teer army,  the  Reserves,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  well  as  our  various  ci- 
vilian agencies,  I  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Service  Academy. 
The  purpose  of  such  an  institution  would 
be  twofold:  First,  it  would  provide  the 
military  with  an  experienced  pool  of 
personnel  to  effectively  operate  our 
armed  services;  and  second,  it  would  pro- 
vide the  possible  chance,  depending  on 
international  oonditions,  for  young  peo- 
ple, trained  in  a  technical  field,  to  fulfill 
an  obligation  to  their  country  by  work- 
ing for  a  local.  State,  or  Federal  govern- 
mental body.  Furthermore,  the  long- 
range  impact  of  this  project  may  prove 
that  the  byproducts  are  more  important 
than  the  primary  program.  While  the 
immediate  goal  is  supplying  people  to 
fill  military  and  Government  jobs,  our 
Nation  may  well  receive  even  greater 
benefits  by  providing  many  yoimg  peo- 
ple with  classroom  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing so  that  they  may  become  more  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

Many  people  who  are  presently  or  who 
would  eventually  perform  semi-  and  un- 
skilled tasks  would  be  attracted  by  the 
opportunity  for  advanced  training  at  the 
National  Service  Acad^ny.  Upon  their 
discharge  they  would  be  equipped  for 
better  jobs  as  a  result  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired classroom  and  on-the-job  ex- 
perience. 

Recruitment  would  focus  primarily  on 
high  school  graduates,  but  greater  job 
opportunities  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  dropouts.  The  job  vacancies  left  by  the 
people  who  volimteer  for  service  at  the 
National  Service  Academy  could  be  filled 
by  people  of  lesser  talent  or  ability. 

Although  this  idea  envisions  many 
substantial  changes,  the  concept  of  a 
Government-sponsored  academy  is  not 
new.  Our  first  commitment  to  this  type 
of  an  institution  was  first  made  in  1802 
when  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  was 
foimded.  Moreover,  recognition  of  the 
need  for  national  military  academies  has 
twice  been  reaffirmed  during  the  last 
three  decades  with  the  establishment  of 


the  Merchant  Marine  and  Air  Force 
Academies.  Although  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Service  Academy  transcends 
strictly  military  preparation,  due  to  the 
critical  need  for  competent  Government 
personnel  in  technical  fields,  active  Fed- 
eral participation  in  this  area  certainly 
seems  justified,  especially  in  light  of  cer- 
tain facts. 

First,  if  we  plan  to  eliminate  conscrip- 
tion, we  must  realize  that  this  decision 
will  have  a  severe  impact  on  our  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  manpower.  Without 
the  possible  threat  of  the  draft,  there 
will  be  little  incentive  for  a  yotmg  man 
to  volimteer  for  these  programs.  This 
fact  is  of  particular  significance  because, 
regardless  of  international  developments, 
we  have  the  continuing  need  for  a 
strong  National  Guard  available  to  cope 
with  disasters  and  internal  disorders. 
Second,  with  more  and  more  schools 
dropping  the  ROTC  program,  there  must 
be  an  siltematlve  means  devised  to  en- 
courage young  men  and  women  to  con- 
sider a  professional  career  as  an  officer. 
Third,  due  to  the  substantial  opposition, 
especially  among  the  young,  to  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  role  of  the  Military 
Establishment  in  our  society,  there  has 
been  increased  interest  in  providing  an 
opportimity  for  nonmilitary  national 
service. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  and  educa- 
tional opportxmitles  afforded  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Academy  will  provide  the 
needed  encouragement  for  people  to  par- 
ticipate In  certain  military  programs, 
but  also  provide  the  chtmge  for  national 
service  for  others  in  a  nonmilitary  ca- 
pacity. And  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, our  country  stands  to  receive  a 
tremendous  fringe  benefit  from  this 
project  in  that  we  will  have  greatly  en- 
hanced our  human  resources  by  pro- 
viding skilled  training  to  a  vast  number 
of  yoimg  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  received  such  an  education. 

In  the  near  future  I  plan  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  panel 
to  help  develop  this  basic  idea  Into  a 
detailed,  workable  plan.  I  would  also  be 
interested  in  any  suggestions  from  my 
colleagues  who  feel  this  general  concept 
has  merit. 


THE  WAR  ON  INFLATION:  IT 
SHOULD  BE  FOUGHT  WITH 
RIFLES  AS  WELL  AS  WITH  CAN- 
NON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Madam  Speaker,  last  April 
15  I  took  the  floor  to  point  out  that  the 
administration's  1969  war  on  inflation 
was  not  likely  to  succeed  by  concentrat- 
ing, as  it  has,  entirely  on  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures. 

The  cost  of  living  as  of  April  15  had 
increased  5  percent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  That  absolutely  inexcusable 
rate  of  inflation  still  continues. 

nSCAL    AND    MONETABT    POUCIKS    ARZ    SOUND 

The  reason,  I  repeat,  is  because  the 
war  against  inflation  is  being  fought  sole- 
ly with  the  cannon  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  rather  than  by  also  using  the 
rifle  of  credit  and  cost-push  policy.  The 


Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  so  far 
this  year — increasing  the  money  supply, 
narrowly  defined  as  including  currency 
outside  banks  and  demand  deposits,  at  a 
rate  of  aroimd  2  percent  a  year — repre- 
sents an  appropriate  degree  of  monetary 
restraint.  Equally,  fiscal  policy — a  com- 
bination of  expenditure  cuts  and  revenue 
increases — would  lead  to  an  appropriate 
budgetary  surplus. 

BUT  THrir  AKX  mBvmcTBrc 

But  fiscal  and  monetary  measures,  as 
evidenced  by  the  continuing  infiatlon,  are 
sdone  not  enough.  They  fail  to  make  con- 
tact with  two  important  causes  of  infia- 
tlon— overextended  bank  lending  to  busi- 
ness, and  cost-push  pressures  in  strong 
industries. 

Let  us  look  first  at  credit  inflation.  As 
I  have  said,  increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply have  been  subject  to  proper  restraint. 
Nonetheless,  the  American  banking  sys- 
tem has  increased  its  lending  to  business 
by  a  staggering  15  percent  this  year.  And 
interest  rates  have  increased  26  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  a 
present  prime  rate  of  8.5  percent.  More, 
leading  bsmkers  are  now  threatening  an 
even  further  increase,  perhaps  to  9.5  per- 
cent. 

EXCESSIVE    BANK    LENDING    CAUSES    INFLATION 

The  banks  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  business  lending,  despite  tight 
money,  by  selling  off  everything  but  the 
president's  chair.  The  New  York  banks 
particularly  have  borrowed  heavily  on 
the  Eurodollar  market,  abstracting  some 
$10  billion,  more  than  one- third  of  the 
total,  from  that  market.  The  Federal 
funds  market  has  likewise  been  heavily 
availed  of.  Banks  have  decreased  their 
investments,  and  increased  their  loans, 
by  selling  off  Treasury  securities  and 
municipal  bonds  from  their  portfolios, 
frequently  at  a  loss.  Bank  holding  com- 
pany subsidiaries  have  issued  commercial 
paper  in  large  amounts,  thus  further 
augmenting  the  lending  power  of  the 
banking  system. 

Altogether,  despite  a  run-off  in  the 
funds  banks  have  obtained  through  issu- 
ing certificates  of  deposit,  they  have  su;- 
tually  increased  their  lending  power. 

BT   OVEBTAXING  PSODTTCTIVZ  BXSOXntCXS 

This  increased  bank  lending  to  busi- 
ness feeds  inflation  in  two  ways. 

First,  corporate  borrowers  use  this 
bank  credit  to  make  investments  in  plant 
and  eqxilpment  over  and  beyond  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  economy.  This  strains 
our  resources  of  machinery  and  man- 
power— precisely  the  over-heaUng  which 
causes  Inflation. 

Business  borrowers  are  not  deterred 
by  high  interest  rates.  Half  of  the  cost 
is  deductible  on  their  income  tax.  More- 
over, in  an  inflationary  economy  they  can 
pass  on  the  added  interest  costs  in  price 
increases. 

Thus  excessive  bank  lending  over- 
stimulates  the  economy  and  is  a  direct 
cause  of  inflation. 

BT    CAUSING    EXORBITANT    INTEREST    RATES 

A  second  inflationary  element  in  this 
excessive  bank  lending  are  high  interest 
rates,  themselves  one  of  the  most  infla- 
tionary elements  in  our  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. High  interest  rates  especially 
hurt  State  and  local  governments,  small 


business,  the  homebuilding  Industry,  and 
the  installment  consumer.  They  are 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  banks  to  ration 
their  credit  more  effectively.  Inste««l, 
banks  have  chosen  to  ration  by  the 
purse — by  endlessly  increasing  the  In- 
terest rate. 

Obviously,  what  Is  needed  is  to  restrain 
bank  lending.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  in  6  months,  tight  money  will  have 
had  Its  effect  and  bank  lending  will 
therefore  decrease  because,  with  slower 
growth,  fewer  businesses  will  want  loans. 
This  Pollyanna-like  approach  ignores 
the  fact  the  interim  inflation  is  most 
damaging.  It  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  longer  we  allow  Inflation  to  continue, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  ever  to  bring 
it  under  control. 

needed:    a  BAN  ON  FURTHER  BT7BINK8S  LENDING 

The  administration  has  issued  vague, 
generalized  appeals  to  the  banking  com- 
munity to  ration  its  credit.  The  appeals 
have  gone  unheeded.  Because  they  are 
generalized  in  nature,  it  is  very  easy  for 
each  of  our  13,000  banks  to  assume  that 
Washington  is  addressing  its  plea  to  all 
the  other  banks,  not  to  it.  And  so  the 
credit  inflation  runs  merrily  along. 

The  remedy  I  have  proposed — and  I 
still  propose — is  for  the  Preddent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  jointly  issue  a  for- 
mal request  to  each  bank  not  to  increase 
its  business  lending  over  that  outstand- 
ing on  a  given  day — say,  June  1,  1969. 
This  would  end  the  constant  Increase  in 
commercial  loans. 

There  is  every  indication  that  such  a 
request  would  be  honored  by  the  banking 
system.  Indeed,  it  should  be  welcomed 
by  responsible  bankers,  because  it  gives 
each  one  of  them  an  excellent  reason  to 
turn  down  the  request  of  a  business  bor- 
rower who  thinks  he  has  a  line  of  credit. 

Since  the  request  would  be  clearly 
phrased,  a  bank  which  wanfed  to  act 
In  the  public  interest  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  penalized  by  losing  business  to  a 
bank  which  tried  to  flout  the  adminis- 
tration directive  by  increasing  its  busi- 
ness lending. 

PAST   EXPERIENCE  HAS  BEEN  FAVORABLE 

Experience  indicates  that  such  a  di- 
rective would  be  obeyed.  The  Federal 
Reserve  banks  used  such  a  procedure 
with  outstanding  success  during  the 
Korean  war  in  the  early  1950's.  They 
used  a  variant  of  such  a  plea,  again  suc- 
cessfully, at  the  time  of  the  credit  crunch 
in  1966.  Voluntary  controls  on  foreign 
lending  by  U.S.  banks,  administered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  have  worked  well 
for  the  past  3  years.  Similar  stsuidstill 
directives  on  bank  lending  are  in  effect 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  France, 
again  successfully. 

I  believe  such  a  directive  would  work. 
I  believe  that  it  would  fight  inflation,  by 
causing  a  slowdown  in  business  spend- 
ing. I  believe  it  would  pertnit  a  prompt 
decrease  in  the  exorbitant  prime  in- 
terest rate,  because  effective  direct  ra- 
tioning by  the  bankers  could  take  the 
place  of  rationing  by  the  purse.  Inci- 
dentally, a  beneficial  byproduct  of  such 
directives  would  be  the  tapering  off  of 
the  inordinate  demand  by  the  New  York 
bankers  on  the  Eurodollar  market,  a  de- 


mand which  is  already  causing  distress 
in  European  financial  circles. 

Our  banks  are  enjojing  recordbreak- 
ing  profits.  A  voluntary  standstill  on 
credit  extensions  to  business  would  be  a 
welcome  signal  that  banks  are  willing 
to  bear  some  part  of  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing inflation. 

It  would  be  a  signal,  too,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  serious  in  its  anti-infla- 
tionary stance.  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  delay  no  longer,  and  further- 
more to  issue  a  voluntary  business  credit 
standstill  request. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  neglected 
aspect  of  the  administration's  war  on  in- 
flation— the  wage-price  cost-push  situa- 
tion. 

THE    SUCCESSFUL    1862-66    WAGE-PRICE 
EXPERIENCES 

A  dozen  years  ago,  we  learned — or 
should  have  learned — that  merely  skim- 
ming excess  overall  demand  off  the  econ- 
omy does  not  end  inflation.  Though  we 
had  a  recession  in  1957-58,  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  because  costs,  notably  in 
the  concentrated  industries,  kept  on  ris- 
ing even  after  excess  demand  had  been 
brought  under  control. 

For  4  years  following  1962,  we  had 
an  expanding  economy  and  no  infla- 
tion. This  was  due  at  least  in  part  to 
the  then  existing  system  of  wage-price 
guideposts.  In  general,  wages  and  prices 
were  to  reflect  annual  incresises  in  over- 
all productivity.  While  the  policy  pre- 
vailed, the  U.S.  anti-inflationary  per- 
formance was  the  best  in  the  industrial- 
ized world.  According  to  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
1968,  the  wage-price  guideposts  during 
the  period  1962-66  reduced  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  average  yearly  earn- 
ings by  about  1.25  percent;  reduced  the 
rate  of  increase  of  unit  labor  costs  by 
about  2  percent;  and  reduced  the  rate 
of  increase  in  wholesale  prices  by  about 
1.4  percent. 

There  were  valid  criticisms  of  the  way 
wage-price  guidepost  policy  was  con- 
ducted in  this  period.  For  one  thing,  the 
guideposts  were  announced  unilaterally 
by  the  Coimsel  of  Economic  Advisors,  in- 
stead of  being  arrived  at  after  institu- 
tionalized consultations  with  labor  and 
management.  For  another  thing,  there 
was  no  administrative  agency  assigned 
the  task  of  holding  hearings  and  focusing 
public  attention  on  specific  wage  or  price 
increases  inconsistent  with  national  eco- 
nomic stabiUty. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  guideposts 
were  abandoned  in  1967.  That  was  the 
fault  of  the  Democrats. 

They  have  not  been  revived.  That  is 
the  fault  of  the  Republicans. 

THE  GUIDEPOSTS  SHOULD  BE  REVIVED 

This  year's  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee report,  issued  in  March  1969,  makes 
the  following  recommendation,  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  majority  members: 

This  Committee,  as  it  has  for  a  number 
of  years,  strongly  advocates  the  development 
of  an  effective,  realistic  and  definite  set 
of  wage-price  guidelines.  We  also  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  special  office  at  a 
high  level  In  the  administration  to  assemble 
and  smalyze  information  on  a  comprehen- 
sive and  fair  basis  in  order  to  apply  these 
guidelines  to  important  industries. 
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In  addition  to  the  successfiil  American 
eruidepost  experience  in  1962-66,  exten- 
sive experience  elsewhere  testifies  to  the 
eCDcacy  of  wage-price  guideposts  as  a 
useful  adjunct  to  sound  anti-inflationary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  West  Ger- 
many, for  example,  has  in  existence  a 
successful  wage-price  guidepost  program 
known  as  concerted  action.  Other  coun- 
tries which  employ  wage  and  price  re- 
straints include  the  Netherlands.  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  France. 

CANADA    HAS   INAUC17RATZD    CTTIDEPOSTfl 

A  recent  convert  to  giiidepost  policy  Is 
Canada,  which  has  just  established  a 
Price  and  Income  Commission.  The  com- 
mission is  an  inder>endent  body,  financed 
by  the  government,  which  examines 
broad  price,  cost,  productivity,  and  In- 
come movements.  Its  approach  will  be 
voluntary,  with  the  aim  of  rallying  pub- 
lic support  for  responsible  action  by  labor 
and  management. 

.We  ..should  revive  the  wage-price 
guideposts  now.  We  should  improve  on 
the  1962-66  practice  by  requiring  man- 
agement-labor participation  in  their 
formulation,  and  by  setting  up  an  agency 
to  focus  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  in- 
flationary increases. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion Is  defaulting  in  the  war  against  In- 
flation. By  neglecting  voluntary  guide- 
posts  for  commercial  lending  by  the 
banks,  and  for  wage-price,  cost-push 
inflation,  it  is  unnecessarily  prolonging 
our  inflationary  ordeal. 


ALONG  LINES  OP  EXCELLENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  SuLLrvAN) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  John  P.  Kennedy,  when  asked  at  a 
press  conference  less  than  a  month  be- 
fore his  death  whether  he  was  enjoying 
his  work  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  defined  happiness  as  "the  full  use 
of  your  powers  along  lines  of  excellence" 
and  said  he  found,  therefore,  that  the 
Presidency  "provides  some  happiness." 

According  to  today's  news.  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  has  agreed  to  serve 
another  2  years  as  Director  of  the  Naval 
Reactors  Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  deputy  commander  for 
nuclear  propulsion  of  the  Navy's  Ship 
Systems  Command.  Now  69,  Admiral 
Rickover  has  held  his  present  position 
since  1961. 

Admiral  Rickover  may  or  may  not  de- 
fine happiness  in  the  same  words  used  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  but  he  has 
certainly  demonstrate  over  the  years 
the  full  use  of  his  powers  along  lines  of 
excellence.  In  this  respect,  he  has  given 
the  rest  of  us  occasion  for  "some  hap- 
piness" and  great  gratitude  for  his  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  in  a  position 
of  the  highest  importance  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Through  my  work  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  legislation 
which  we  sponsored  some  years  ago  to 
adapt  nuclear  power  to  commercial 
ocean  transportation,  I  came  to  know 


Admiral  Rickover  and  to  develop  the 
deepest  esteem  for  his  patriotism  and 
ability.  It  is  good  news  that  he  will  now 
continue  in  a  vital  job  no  one  else  could 
possibly  fill  as  well. 

I  hope  that  he  will  continue  also  to 
speak  out  forcibly  and  with  great  ef- 
fectivenes  on  the  trends  in  our  national 
life  and  attitudes  which  reflect  an  ac- 
ceptance of  mediocrity  instead  of  an  in- 
sistence upon  the  highest  standards  we 
are  capable  of  achieving. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIVESTOCK  QUARANTINE 
STATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pttrcell)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  Introduced  H.R.  11832,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international 
livestock  quarantine  station. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  operate  an  international 
animal  quarantine  station  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
mit the  movement  of  animals  into  the 
United  States  otherwise  prohibited  or 
restricted  under  the  animal  quarantine 
laws.  The  quarantine  station  would  be 
located  on  an  Island  selected  on  the  basis 
that  the  location  would  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  maximum  animal  disease  and 
pest  security  measures.  Under  the  bill, 
movements  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  would  be  prohibited  unless  made 
in  accordance  with  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  adequate  to  prevent  the  Introduc- 
tion or  dissemination  of  livestock  or 
poultry  diseases  and  pests  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended— 
19  UJS.C.  1306— contains  an  absolute 
prohibition  against  the  Importation  of 
all  ruminants  and  swine — except  wild  zoo 
animals — and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
meats  of  such  smimals  from  countries 
declared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  Infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  or  rinderpest.  Under  very  strin- 
gent restrictions.  Including  authority  for 
permanent  postentry  quarantine,  wild 
ruminants  and  swine  may  be  permitted 
entry  imder  the  act  when  such  animals 
are  solely  for  exhibition  at  an  approved 
zoological  park  from  which  they  cannot 
be  moved  except  to  another  approved 
zoological  park. 

Provisions  in  the  act  of  February  2, 
1903,  as  amended  (12  UJ3.C.  Ill)  and  the 
act  of  July  2,  1962  (21  U.S.C.  134  et  seq.) 
provide  additional  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  prohibiting  or  restricting  Im- 
portation of  animals,  meat,  and  other 
articles  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion or  dissemination  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  other  destructive  livestock 
or  poultry  diseases  and  pests  such  as 
African  swine  fever,  exotic  ticks,  African 
horse  sickness,  and  fowl  pest. 

These  statutes  are  implemented  by  ex- 
tensive and  strict  regulations  in  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  title  9,  parts  92, 
94,  95,  and  96.  The  regulations  apply  to 
the  Importation  of  animals,  meats,  ani- 


mal byproducts,  and  materials  such  as 
hay,  straw,  and  forage  from  all  coun- 
tries, especially  those  where  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists.  The  regulations  are 
based  on  the  best  scientiflc  information 
available.  Including  the  research  being 
done  at  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease 
Laboratory,  Long,  Island,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  and  must  continue  to  be 
the  prevention  of  livestock  and  poultry 
diseases  and  pests  gaining  entry  from 
foreign  countries,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  breeds 
and  types  of  foreign  livestock  with  the 
potential  of  bringing  about  specific  de- 
sired Improvements  more  rapidly  in  U.S. 
livestock  production  than  can  be  ac- 
complished with  domestic  breeds.  Re- 
search activities  have  demonstrated  the 
high  potential  of  cross-breeding  to  in- 
crease reproduction,  vigor,  growth,  anc? 
eflSciency  in  livestock  production.  Cross- 
breeding can  bring  about  changes  in  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  product 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  breeding 
procedure.  It  has  been  further  shown 
that  the  wider  the  genetic  diversity  of 
the  parent  stock  used  in  cross-breeding, 
the  greater  are  the  benefits  from  hybrid 
vigor  and  the  greater  the  possibility  for 
changing  production  and  product  char- 
acteristics. For  instance,  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  exotic 
germ  plasm  of  plants  from  all  over  the 
world  has  been  a  most  Important  factor 
In  bringing  about  the  phenomenal  new 
varieties  of  high-3ielding  crops  of  nu- 
merous kinds  that  are  in  everyday  use 
on  farms  and  ranches.  The  potential 
benefits  in  our  livestock  production, 
especially  of  meat-producing  animals, 
from  the  Importation  and  organized  use 
of  exotic  breeds  of  animals  are  expected 
to  be  similar  to  those  experienced  in 
crop  production.  Some  of  the  improve- 
ments in  livestock  production  that  might 
be  expected  would  Include: 

First,  beef  cattle — An  increase  in  wean- 
ing weight,  in  postweaning  growth  rates, 
and  in  muscularity;  a  decrease  in  car- 
cass waste  fat;  and  improved  fertility 
and  calf  survival: 

Second,  dairy  cattle — ^An  increase  in 
milk  production,  fertility,  and  calf  sur- 
vival ; 

Third,  sheep — An  increase  In  l«mibing 
rate,  in  lamb  growth  and  In  muscularity: 
and  a  decrease  in  carcass  waste  fat;  and 
Fourth,  swine — An  increase  in  prolifi- 
cacy and  muscularity,  and  improved  effi- 
ciency of  gain. 

In  spite  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived, 
the  importation  of  new  and  different 
animal  breeds  from  foreign  countries 
must  not  be  done  at  the  risk  of  intro- 
ducing diseases  and  pests  not  now  pres- 
ent in  this  country  which  would  greatly 
reduce  livestock  production.  Both  ob- 
jectives can  only  be  obtained  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  quaran- 
tine station.  The  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  such  a  station  should  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e.  It  would  involve  the  selec- 
tion of  an  island  site  where  maximum 
disease  security  measures  could  be  uti- 
lized. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  necessitate  additional  appropria- 


tions of  approximately  $5.5  million  ex- 
clusive of  any  costs  which  may  be  in- 
volved for  land  acquisition.  Of  this  total 
amount,  approximately  $4.2  million 
would  be  on  a  nonrecurring  basis  for  the 
construction  of  facilities,  and  $1.3  million 
for  the  initial  operating  expenses  of  the 
quarantine  station  would  be  finemced 
largely  by  the  collection  of  fees  from  im- 
porters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  Is  a  great 
need  for  enactment  of  H.R.  11832.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  need  is  recognized  by  all 
those  concerned  with  Improving  our 
domestic  breeds  of  livestock.  I  have  been 
particularly  pleased  at  the  cooperation  I 
have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  drafting  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  that  this  display  of  a  coopera- 
tive attitude  will  continue  as  we  proceed 
later  to  other  undertakings. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  just 
what  might  be  the  actual  final  dollar 
value  of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11832  to 
the  United  States,  I  have  seen  estimates 
stating  that  for  beef  cattle  alone,  it  could 
represent  an  Increase  of  nearly  $670  mil- 
lion ;  this  takes  into  account  increases  in 
the  average  weaning  weight,  increased 
postweaning  growth  rate,  reduction  of 
waste  fat,  and  improved  fertility  and 
survival  rates.  Similar  benefits  to  dairy 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  could  amount 
to  as  much  as  $834  million. 

Presently,  though,  these  benefits  are 
being  denied  farmers  because  of  the 
literally  unbelievable  difficulties  of  bring- 
ing foreign  breed  strains  into  the  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  a  similar  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Hruska,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent that  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives proceed  to  an  early  consideration 
of  HJl.  11832.  Accordingly.  I  intend  to 
schedule  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Grains,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  chairing,  as  soon  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  obtain 
clearance  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  present  its  views.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not  con- 
tinue to  delay  tlie  consideration  this  bill 
deserves. 

AMERICA'S  FUTURE  ROLE  IN  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago.  President  Franklin  Delsuio  Roosevelt 
asked  the  Congress  to  declare  war  on 
Japan,  and  turn  back  Japanese  military 
aggression  in  Asia.  The  Congress  agreed, 
war  was  declared  and  a  huge  American 
expeditionary  force  was  sent  to  fight  in 
the  Far  East. 

The  people  of  our  country  were  not 
primarily  fighting  to  protect  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  from  Japanese  conquest. 
They  were  fighting  to  defend  American 
territory  and  vital  national  interests 
against  an  aggressor  who  perpetrated  a 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  in 
a  period  of  only  15  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  two  addi- 
tional wars  in  Asia,  involvlag  over  half 


a  million  casualties  and  almost  $200  bil- 
lion in  expenditures.  In  both  instances 
the  wars  were  fought  to  repulse  foreign 
aggression  and  protect  our  national 
security. 

The  irony  of  world  politics  is  clearly 
seen  In  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  con- 
flicts. In  both  wars  the  United  States 
has  viewed  China  as  the  main  threat  to 
world  order  while  Japan  has  been  our 
firm  Asian  ally.  A  few  years  earUer,  in 
World  War  n,  our  great  ally  was  China 
and  our  Implswiable  enemy  was  Japan. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  we  are  not  even  pitted  on  the 
field  of  combat  against  our  main  antago- 
nist—China. We  are  fighting  Vietnam- 
ese In  their  homeland.  There  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  In  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  that  we  are  supporting  a  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam  which  has  broad 
popular  appeal  and  one  which  has  inher- 
ent viability.  The  pattern  of  the  war  does 
not  allow  for  a  neat  separation  of  the 
Vietnamese  protagonists  into  the  forces 
of  good  and  the  forces  of  evil.  An  earlier 
division  bsised  upon  anti-Communists 
valiantly  struggling  against  Communist 
oppressors  has  lost  some  of  Its  emotional 
vitality  because  it  all  too  often  appears 
that  American  soldiers  are  dying  to  up- 
hold a  corrupt,  selfish,  inefficient  regime 
In  Saigon. 

The  cost  of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  In 
manpower,  in  money,  in  international 
friendship,  in  domestic  programs  de- 
ferred, in  moral  confusion  has  led  many 
Americans  to  question  just  what  our  na- 
tional interests  are  In  Asia  and  whether 
we  can  afford  a  continuation  of  present 
policies. 

In  the  past  6  months  I  have  taken  two 
extensive  trips  to  Asia  to  try  and  resolve 
these  questions  for  myself.  Unfortimately 
there  are  no  clear-cut  answers.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  one  thing  however — the  United 
States  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  future  of 
Asia  and  our  present  disgust  with  the 
Vietnam  war  must  not  result  In  a  rejec- 
tion of  all  responsibility  for  the  area. 

It  Is  critically  important  that  In  the 
next  few  years  long-range  policy  objec- 
tives in  Asia  be  carefully  formulated  and 
dispassionately  implemented.  It  is  absurd 
to  lurch  from  crisis  to  crisis  with  pre- 
dictable constancy  and  outrageous 
InevltabUlty. 

There  have  been  too  few  responsible 
governmental  officials  In  the  last  20  years 
who  clearly  saw  the  limitations  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  America's  role  In  Asia. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  play  the 
role  of  the  reluctant  imperialist — the 
Roman  who  feels  morally  compelled  to 
bring  civilization  to  the  world  and  then 
defend  the  empire  from  all  its  enemies. 

With  a  series  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral alliances  after  World  War  II,  we 
took  on  military  responsibilities  that  we 
just  do  not  have  the  resources  to  handle. 
Vietnam  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  the  police- 
man for  the  world.  We  cannot  put  down 
every  insurgency  in  every  underdeveloped 
country,  nor  should  the  United  States 
want  to. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  think  in 
terms  of  military  reaction  to  dynamic 
social  changes  that  are  political  and  eco- 
nomic in  nature.  In  the  minds  of  some 


officials  it  Is  better  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  rather  than  suffer  the  discomfort  of 
unpredictable  change. 

Too  many  Americans  think  of  Asia  as 
a  monolith.  Actually  it  extends  from 
India  and  Pakistan  around  through 
Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia  to  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  Asia  contains  over  50 
percent  of  the  world's  population  and  in- 
cludes a  multitude  of  different  languages 
and  dialects,  racial  groupings,  and  cul- 
tures. The  people  of  Asia  In  the  last  gen- 
eration have  become  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  nationalism.  The  force  of  nationalistic 
aspirations  has  been  nourished  by  pas- 
sionate antlcolonlal  feelings.  It  is  a  na- 
tionalism which  rejects  Intermeddling  by 
other  Asian  states,  China  Included,  as 
fully  as  It  disdains  European  or  American 
interference. 

No  Asian  policy  can  be  uniform  in  Its 
approach  to  different  countries,  cultures, 
and  levels  of  economic  development. 

There  are  for  instance  two  different 
types  of  policy  commitment  in  the  case 
of  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  wars.  It 
is  one  thing  to  repulse  northern  military 
aggression  in  South  Korea  with  an  uni- 
fied South  Korean  population.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  defeat  a  combination  of 
guerrilla  subversion  and  northern  mili- 
tary aggression  in  South  Vietnam  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  determined  to  over- 
throw their  Government.  Sadly,  many 
Americans  are  not  able  to  differentiate 
between  the  two  types  of  commitments. 
They  have  not  been  helped  by  simplistic 
overgenerallzatlons  by  responsible  offi- 
cials. 

Basic  policy  goals  should  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  what  the  United  States 
can  afford  both  materially  and  spirit- 
ually. Potential  adverse  effects  to  domes- 
tic himiEm  resource  development  pro- 
grams, balance  of  payments  and  the 
general  health  of  the  economy  should  be 
weighed  before  policy  is  established. 
There  should  be  a  systematic  considera- 
tion of  alternative  methods  of  achieving 
policy  objectives. 

If  this  was  done  15  or  10  or  5  years  ago 
does  anyone  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  have  opted  to  get  bogged 
dovm  In  a  seemingly  endless  war  in  Viet- 
nam— a  country  with  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  population  and  economic  produc- 
tivity of  Asia?  If  Americans  could  have 
made  a  decision  In  the  early  sixties  to 
buy  South  Vietnam  for  over  200.000 
casualties,  30,000  soldiers  killed  In  action 
and  $100  billion,  do  you  think  there 
would  have  been  many  takers? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
States  can,  like  a  recluse,  retreat  into  a 
fortress  America  and  ignore  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  world  will  not  Ignore  us. 
What  I  am  suggesting  Is  a  careful  evalu- 
ation of  our  relationship  to  countries  In 
Asia  within  a  total  framework  of  Ameri- 
can national  interest.  This  means  dis- 
enthralling ourselves  of  the  notion  that 
the  U.S.  security  is  threatened  and  we 
must  militarily  respond  whenever  there 
is  a  revolution  against  a  government 
located  on  the  periphery  of  China. 

Such  an  analysis  would  produce  a 
logical  rationale  for  maintaining  a  for- 
ward line  of  defense  in  Asia.  It  would 
demonstrate  a  need  to  remain  In  a  state 
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of  military  preparedness  to  resist  overt 
foreign  aggression  In  Korea,  against 
Japfui  or  even  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
must  not,  however,  in  the  future  confuse 
revolutionary  war,  where  two  or  more 
political  elements  in  a  country  are  fight- 
ing for  control  of  the  government,  with 
wars  of  international  conquest.  To  do  so, 
could  lead  to  future  Vletnams  with  even 
more  tragic  consequences. 

Irrespective  of  what  we  may  have 
thought  at  one  time,  American  military 
power  is  limited,  and  we  cannot  uni- 
laterally provide  a  defense  shield  against 
Communist  subversion  throughout  Asia. 
We  depend  on  stable  societies  with  po- 
litical structures  capable  of  directing  the 
type  of  capital  investment  necessary  to 
produce  prosperity.  Hopefully,  the  gov- 
ernments wtU  be  responsive  to  their  peo- 
ple and  will  develop  self-perpetuating 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  important 
in  this  regard  that  our  aid  efforts  con- 
centrate on  self-help  projects,  education, 
and  institution  building.  We  must  always 
beaj  in  Mind  that  our  efforts  are  me»^ly 
supplementary  to,  not  substitutive  of,  lo- 
cal resourcefulness,  developmental  plan- 
ning, and  execution. 

On  my  most  recent  trip  to  Japan  in 
November  of  last  year,  Mr.  Takeirl, 
chairman  of  the  Komeito  Political  Party, 
in  talking  to  me  about  the  dimensions  of 
American  power  said : 

In  terms  of  world  morality  and  political 
reality  it  is  an  illusion  that  tbe  great  powers 
can  control  small  countries.  You  have  tried 
In  Vietnam  and  have  failed.  Your  assistance 
does  not  change  the  character  of  govern- 
ments nor  make  them  better  liked  by  their 
people. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  remake  na- 
tions and  peoples  in  our  own  image  and 
likeness  should  not  lead  us  to  despair. 
Japan  with  a  war  shattered  economy  and 
a  completely  demoralized  population  in 
1948  has  within  the  last  20  years  per- 
formed an  economic  and  social  miracle 
in  a  uniquely  Japanese  way.  In  1968,  her 
gross  national  product  was  $116  billion 
and  had  been  expanding  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  per  year  for  the  last  20  years. 
This  colossal  productivity  makes  Jt^ian 
the  third  ranking  Industrial  nation  In 
the  world  in  terms  of  total  outcmt.  Ja- 
pan's development  has  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  Japanese  energy,  vision,  and  de- 
termination. It  has  been  directed  by  a 
freely  elected  government  committed  to 
free  enterprise  economics. 

In  surveying  our  role  in  Asia,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  Japan  is  the  center  of 
gravity  in  any  policy  formulation.  With- 
out strategic  bases  on  Okinawa  or  the 
main  Japanese  islands,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  logistically  support  a  major 
military  operation  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  or 
Southeast  Asia.  Without  Japan's  assist- 
ance, our  economic  and  technological  aid 
programs  to  other  Asian  countries  will 
fall  far  short  of  what  is  needed  to  fire 
the  torch  of  sustained  progress.  In  other 
words,  Japan  must  be  the  focal  iwlnt  of 
our  Asian  policy. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  taking  the 
friendship  of  Japan  for  granted.  We  have 
Ignored  the  Assures  that  have  appeared 
in  the  foundation  of  mutual  support  and 
cooperation.  It  is  time  to  take  a  long, 
unbiased  look  at  our  relations.  We  must 


identify  areas  of  agreement  and  disa- 
greement and  strive  to  resolve  differences 
which  exist  so  that  ultimate  goals  uniting 
our  two  countries  will  be  achieved. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  not  engage 
in  crisis  diplomacy  in  our  relationship 
with  Japan.  We  do  not  want  to  ignore 
conflicts  of  Interest  imtil  an  explosion 
is  imminent.  By  systematically  address- 
ing ourselves  to  the  various  problem  areas 
we  can  establish  a  basis  for  mutual  im- 
derstanding  In  a  calm  and  rational  at- 
mosphere. To  drift  into  acrimonious 
confrontation  with  Japan  would  be  a 
tragic  failure  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  a 
common  desire  In  wanting  stability  and 
peace  in  Asia.  Japan  Is  particiilarly  con- 
cerned that  social  upheavals  smd  politi- 
cal imrest  in  the  imdeveloped  countries 
of  Asia  which  leads  to  major  power  in- 
tervention could  result  in  a  direct  mili- 
tary confrontation  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  Japan  fears  the  result 
would  be  an  utilization  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  both  sides  and  an  eventual  de- 
struction of  Japan  as  the  ally  of  and  a 
base  for  the  United  States. 

Japan  shares  American  interest  in  the 
resources  and  markets  of  Asia.  With  a 
population  of  over  800  million  persons 
excluding  China,  with  substtintial  raw 
material  resources,  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  could  in  the  future  be 
important  trading  partners  to  industrial 
nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

Japan  wants  to  remain  under  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella.  She  knows 
that  if  she  had  not  benefited  from  such 
protection  she  would  not  have  reached 
the  present  high  level  of  prosperity. 
Japan  has  never  allocated  more  than  1.5 
percent  of  her  gross  national  product  to 
defense  since  World  War  n.  This  com- 
pares with  the  Qy'z  percent  that  the 
United  States  is  presently  spending  on 
her  own  and  free  world  defense.  If  Japan 
had  had  to  make  a  similar  diversion  of 
resources  over  the  psist  20  years,  she 
coiild  never  have  attained  such  a  high 
level  of  economic  growth. 

Japan's  numerous  connections  with 
the  United  States  have  become  close, 
intricate,  and  mutually  rewarding.  Our 
joint  trade  is  over  the  $7  billion  mark, 
ranking  second  only  to  our  trade  with 
Canada  and  far  in  excess  of  any  trade 
that  we  have  with  any  European  coun- 
try. This  is  by  far  the  largest  transoce- 
anic trade  between  two  countries  in  his- 
tory. It  accounts  for  30  percent  of  Japan's 
foreign  commerce  and  9  percent  of  our 
own.  Japan  is  our  largest  customer  for 
agricultural  produce  with  total  purchases 
approaching  the  $1  billion  mark.  She  hsis 
a  wide  variety  of  cultural  and  intellectual 
contacts  with  our  country,  exceeding  by 
far  the  number  she  has  with  any  other 
nation.  Unquestionably  our  countries 
have  become  interdependent  at  various 
levels  of  contact  and  neither  can  afford 
a  rupture  In  this  friendly  association. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  cooperation  and 
shared  aspirations  several  serious  prob- 
lans  have  arisen  between  our  two  na- 
tions. The  first  relates  to  the  treaty  of 
mutual  security  and  cooperation  and  the 
continued  use  of  military  bases  in  Japan 
and  on  Okinawa.  Most  Americans  are 
totally  imaware  that  a  problem  exists. 


and,  so,  the  time  bomb  ticks  toward  1970 
In  a  national  atmosphere  of  complacent 
ignorance. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
treaty,  CMdnawa,  and  the  n.S.  bases  in 
Japan  are  all  interrelated  subjects 
which  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
Japan's  crushing  defeat  in  World  War 
n  and  her  subsequent  rehabilitation.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  Japan  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  foreign  army  and  the  mjiYi 
of  the  Kamikaze  or  the  divine  wind 
which  would  always  save  Japan  from  de- 
feat and  occupation  was  shattered.  The 
Japanese  are  an  Immeinely  pnud  peo- 
ple and  the  shock  of  nuclear  attack,  de- 
feat, and  conquest  produced  a  deep  sense 
of  national  humiliation.  This  manifested 
Itself  in  a  pathological  fear  of  atomic 
weapons,  a  strong  strain  of  pacifism,  and 
an  unalloyed  g\iilt  over  the  militarism 
that  led  to  Japan's  foreign  wars  and 
ultimate  military  destruction. 

In  the  first  years  following  the  sur- 
render and  occupation,  the  Japanese  ac- 
cepted the  dictates  of  Amrlcan  policy 
without  objection  or  reserve.  The  people 
were  surprised  by  the  generosity  of  the 
occupation  forces.  They  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  defeat  would  insure  barbaric 
reprisals  against  them.  These  reprisals 
did  not  occur.  There  developed  what 
former  Ambassador  Edwin  Reischauer 
calls  an  American  fixation.  All  aspects 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  life 
were  contrasted  to  the  way  Americans 
did  things.  Often  the  American  model 
was  imposed  by  the  Americans  from 
above.  Following  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  in  1952  and  their  subsequent  huge 
econ(»nlc  success  the  Japanese  developed 
a  new  self-confidence  and  a  new  pride. 
The  American  fixation  Is  fading  and 
nationalism  is  beginning  tc  assert  itself. 

It  became  clear  to  me  several  months 
ago  as  I  talked  to  scores  of  Japanese 
from  all  walks  of  life,  that  the  mood  of 
the  nation  has  changed  dramatically  in 
the  last  decade.  The  young  have  no  guilt 
about  World  War  n  and  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  playing  the  role  of  shadow 
to  a  dominant  U.S.  presence.  One  young 
businessman  smnmed  up  the  new  atti- 
tude of  Japan  by  saying : 

The  majority  of  young  people  complain 
that  Japan  does  not  have  as  much  independ- 
ence In  foreign  affairs  as  she  should  have. 
It  is  not  pleasant  having  foreign  bases  on 
your  land.  We  don't  like  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  apparently  plans  to  be  in  Ja- 
pan forever. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  psy- 
chological dilemma  in  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  their  ability 
to  pursue  an  independent  foreign  policy, 
is  article  9  of  Japan's  new  constitution. 
In  article  9  Japan  renounces  forever 
war  as  the  soverign  right  of  a  nation  and 
promises  not  to  maintain  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  as  well  as  other  war  potential. 
Although  this  policy  is  still  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  and  no  govern- 
ment would  dare  abolish  It,  the  Japanese 
presently  maintain  a  balanced  military 
force  of  over  250,000  men.  The  govern- 
ment gets  around  the  constitution  by 
calling  its  soldiers,  airmen,  and  seamen 
a  "self-defense  force." 

Although  most  Japanese  acknowledge 
the  need  for  a  self-defense  force,  they 


are  ap<c>oot6.  to  any  governmental  action 
which  would  thrust  Japan  toward  an  in- 
volvement in  a  foreign  war.  They  also 
resist  any  substantial  increase  in  de- 
fense spending,  knowing  economic 
growth  would  suffer. 

Emerging  from  the  panoply  of  post- 
war national  attitudes,  the  crisis  that  is 
approaching  for  Japanese-American  re- 
lations in  1970  can  be  identified.  In  1970 
the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  will  have 
been  in  force  for  10  years  and  will  then 
be  subject  to  abolition  by  either  party 
with  a  1-year  notice  of  intent  to  termi- 
nate. Leftwing  groups  in  Japan  intend  to 
force  the  government  to  give  notice  to 
termlimte  by  sponsoring  mass  street 
demonstrations  and  rallies  adjacent  to 
Americatn  military  installations. 

It  is  the  treaty  which  provides  the 
legal  foundation  for  UJ3.  commitment  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Japan  in  the  event 
of  armed  attack  against  her.  The  treaty 
also  grants  the  use  to  America  of  mili- 
tary bases  in  Japan.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  treaty  is  essential  to  America's  de- 
fense posture  in  Asia.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious why  Communist  and  marxist  ele- 
ments in  Japan  would  dearly  love  to  see 
it  eliminated. 

The  number  of  die-hard  leftwingers  is 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  Japanese 
population,  but  they  are  presently  bene- 
fited by  three  conditions:  First,  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  United  States  has  too 
many  bases,  too  close  to  civilian  popula- 
tion centers  and  that  the  United  States 
never  intends  to  abandon  these  bases. 
Second,  a  nearly  universal  smd  increas- 
ingly vocal  desire  by  Japanese  and  Oki- 
nawans,  to  have  Okinawa  and  the  other 
Rjruk3m  Islands  returned  to  Japan  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Japanese  state.  At 
the  present  time  approximately  1  million 
Okinawans  and  other  Ryukyuans  are  ad- 
ministered by  an  American  high  com- 
missioner who  doubles  as  commander  of 
U.S.  military  forces  on  Okinawa  and 
holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 
Third,  a  deepseated  fear  held  by  many 
Japanese  that  U.S.  military  engagements 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  are  going  to  draw 
Japan  into  a  war  with  China  in  which 
Japan  would  once  again  be  subject  to 
nuclear  attack.  The  Vietnam  war  has 
particularly  inflamed  this  anxiety. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  United 
States  wants  to  retain  its  high  level  of 
cooperation  with  Japan  and  wants  to 
nurture  mutual  friendship,  accommoda- 
tions are  going  to  have  to  be  made  with 
Dopular  Japanese  sentiment.  A  way  is 
going  to  have  to  be  found  within  the 
next  year  to  return  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  Okinawan  people  to  Japan 
and  still  not  compromise  the  effective- 
ness of  our  base  structure  on  the  island. 
A  way  is  going  to  have  to  be  found  to 
make  our  military  presence  less  visible 
to  the  Japanese  on  the  home  islands. 
This  may  have  to  be  done  by  moving  our 
bases  out  of  population  centers  and  per- 
haps eliminating  nonessential  bases. 

The  two  factors  which  greatly  compli- 
cate a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
Okinawa  problem  is  that  American  bases 
on  the  home  islands  of  Japan  carmot  be 
used  to  support  a  military  action  else- 
where in  Asia  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Japanese  Government. 
Additionally,  no  nuclear  weapons  can 


be  stored  on  l>ases  located  in  Japan.  The 
question  is  can  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment politically  sifford  to  resume  admin- 
istrative control  of  Okinawa  without  sub- 
jecting the  American  bases  there  to  the 
same  type  of  restriction  on  free  use  and 
nuclear  storages  as  exists  in  Japan? 

My  conversations  on  Okinawa  last 
November  with  the  American  High 
Commissioner,  Lieutenant  General  Un- 
ger,  and  members  of  General  Unger's 
staff  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Military 
Establishment  does  not  think  we  can 
restrict  our  use  of  the  Okinawan  bases 
to  the  same  limitations  as  exist  for  the 
Japanese  bases  and  still  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  live  up  to  our  defense  commit- 
ments in  Asia. 

A  solution  must  be  found  to  this  ap- 
parent impasse.  It  is  going  to  require 
creative  and  afSrmatlve  thinking  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  A  head  in  the  sand 
approach  will  resolve  nothing  and  pro- 
duce an  even  deeper  division  on  the  issue 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  a  possible  solution 
which  should  be  considered  is  the  early 
announcement  that  the  United  States 
has  been  burdened  with  the  administra- 
tive control  of  Okinawa  for  over  20  years. 
It  is  time  that  the  Japanese  assumed 
their  responsibilities  for  the  overall  wel- 
fare of  the  Ryukyuans.  We,  therefore,  are 
forthwith  going  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  control.  No  mention  would  be  made 
of  free  use  of  the  bases  or  nuclear  stor- 
age. These  points  would  be  left  for  fu- 
ture negotiations  with  the  recognition 
that  any  modification  of  American 
rights  could  well  be  conditioned  upon 
Japan  doing  more  for  itself  in  the  area 
of  self-defense. 

A  second  serious  problem  area  in 
which  Japanese  interests  are  often  at 
cross-purposes  with  those  of  the  United 
States  is  bilateral  trade  policy.  It  is  not 
my  intent  today  to  catalog  the  various 
commodities  which  constitute  the  $7  bil- 
lion commerce  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  want  to  point  out  however,  that 
protectionism  is  always  a  nemisls  to  the 
health  and  expansion  of  trade  and  that 
a  protectionistic  state  of  mind  is  gaining 
strength  in  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Frankly,  neither  nation  can  tif- 
ford  it. 

Following  World  War  II  the  United 
States  gave  $4  billion  in  loans  and  cred  • 
its  to  Japan.  For  the  first  two  decades 
following  the  war  the  balance  of  trade 
was  heavily  in  our  favor,  providing  in 
1961  the  remarkable  surplus  to  the 
United  States  of  $654.8  million.  In 
1965,  Japan  was  able  for  the  first  time 
to  achieve  a  parity  in  her  trade  with 
us.  In  1968,  it  was  $1.1  billion  in 
Japan's  favor.  When  you  consider  that 
Japan  is  also  selling  $175  million 
worth  of  goods  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Gtovemment,  goods  purchased  with 
American  dollars,  you  can  readily  see  the 
extent  of  the  deterioration  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  overall  balance  of  commer- 
cial accounts  with  Japan  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Japanese  imports  have  had  a  particu- 
larly large  impact  on  the  steel  and  textile 
industries.  By  way  of  example,  Japan 
sold  $490  million  worth  of  steel  and  $216 
million  worth  of  textiles  in  the  United 
States  in  1965.  In  1968,  the  respective 


figiures  are  $809  million  for  steel  and  $272 
million  for  textiles. 

Strong  protectionist  lobbies  are  oper- 
ating on  Capitol  Hill  to  restrict  Japanese 
imports.  Congress  must  not  succumb  to 
such  tempting  false  panaceas.  It  takes 
435,000  workers  to  produce  the  commod- 
ities we  sell  to  Japan.  A  self-defeating 
and  self-sustaining  spiral  of  restrictive 
trade  legislation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  could  endanger  the  jobs  of  one 
or  all  of  these  American  workers. 

But  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  use  restraint  in  im- 
posing new  trade  barriers,  Japan  must 
reduce  those  barriers  to  the  VS.  goods 
which  presently  exist  In  violation  of  her 
covenants  under  the  GATT  Treaty.  At 
the  moment  she  has  121  illegal  quota  re- 
strictions on  various  commodities.  Japan 
almost  totally  excludes  U.S.  automobiles 
and  computers  from  her  domestic  mar- 
ket. Japanese  licensing  procedures  in- 
hibit the  importation  of  many  other 
commodities  which  are  not  officially  sub- 
ject to  quota  restrictions.  Many  Ameri- 
can businessmen  throw  up  their  arms 
in  disgust  and  dismiss  as  impossible  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  cut  through 
redtape  and  acquire  a  Japanese  import 
license. 

Ongoing  negotiations  on  the  details 
of  trade  policy  between  high-ranking 
American  and  Japanese  officials  must  be 
given  high  priority.  Our  trade  with 
Japan  is  vastly  more  important  to  the 
United  States  than  trade  with  all  the 
rest  of  Asia  combined.  The  underlying 
philosophy  of  any  agreements  should  be 
to  the  end  that  a  freer  and  more  expan- 
sive commerce  is  developed  between  our 
two  countries.  This  means,  and  I  reiter- 
ate, refusal  by  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish restrictive  trade  laws  and  will- 
ingness by  Japan  to  eliminate  various 
practices  which  unfairly  and  illegally 
constrain  the  importation  of  goods 
from  the  United  States. 

An  American  looking  at  Asia  today 
cannot  help  but  stand  in  awe  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  facing  under- 
developed countries  in  the  region.  Teem- 
ing populations.  Inhibiting  religious  and 
social  customs,  grinding  poverty,  low 
levels  of  education,  all  contribute  to  in- 
stitutional structures  that  produce 
change  at  a  slow  and  irregular  pace. 

Technological  innovation  and  com- 
munications are  having  a  dramatic  im- 
pact on  popular  attitudes.  Misery  is  no 
longer  accepted  as  inevitable.  Progress 
is  a  value  of  mystical  dimensions.  Fer- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  have  replaced 
dull  reignation  to  the  imchangeable.  Po- 
litical unrest  is  an  inescapable  offshoot 
of  this  new  awakening. 

The  United  States  as  a  revolutionary 
country  should  feel  sympathetic  to  the 
revolution  of  aspirations  occurring  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  opportunity,  progress  are 
not  exclusively  Western  values.  They 
are  human  values  of  universal  appeal. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  distorted  our 
vision.  It  has  tended  to  polarize  our 
thought  between  monolithic  communism 
and  ncmcommunism  fighting  for  su- 
premacy in  the  third  world.  In  actuality 
the  fever  of  irresponsible  change  is  multi- 
faceted  and  Is  far  too  effervescent  for  the 
United  States  or  any  other  world  power 
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to  control.  We  cannot  remake  the  world. 
We  can  however  in  Asia,  with  the  help  of 
Japan,  share  our  technical  skills  and  cap- 
ital resources  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
mental process.  We  can  relate  to  Japan 
of  the  1970's  and  abolish  stereotypes  con- 
ceived during  the  late  1940's  suid  early 
1950'8. 

We  must  recognize  the  bitterness  of 
Asia's  colonial  heritage  and  expect  that 
our  own  motives  will  at  times  be  held  sus- 
pect. Our  strategy  should  emphasize  so- 
cial and  econcHHic  initiatives,  not  military 
reaction.  It  has  to  be  based  on  long-term 
objectives  not  short-term  crisis  planning. 
We  should  not  try  and  shape  the  present 
In  the  image  of  the  Irretrievable  past. 
Altered  circumstances  require  fresh 
vision. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  defend  oiur 
past  mistakes  In  Asian  poUcy.  But  neither 
do  we  want  to  make  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all — ^that  of  waiting  with  arms  folded 
and  doing  nothing  for  fear  of  making  a 
mistake.  History  will  judge  us  harshly  if 
we" do.  '  ■' 


MALAWI'S  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of,  and  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  of  Ma- 
lawi, I  should  like  to  extend  warm  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Presi- 
dent Kamuzu  Banda,  the  Oovenunent. 
and  people  of  Malawi. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Banda. 
the  Republic  of  Malawi  is  making  prog- 
ress in  its  economic  development.  Today. 
Malawi  does  not  only  have  diversified 
agriculture  to  protect,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, its  economy  from  the  ruinous  price 
fluctuations  in  world  agricultural  mar- 
kets, but  it  has  also  started  building  a 
light  industrial  sector  to  complement  its 
agricultural  economy.  In  this  particular 
regard,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Malawi 
welcomes  foreign  investors  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  development  of 
Africa  is  very  urgently  needed. 

In  saluting  Malawi  on  this  day,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  its  people  for  the  prog- 
ress they  have  made  so  far  and  to  wish 
them  great  prosperity  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL  HYPOCRISY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  developing  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  should  like  to  present  a  capsule 
picture  of  the  situation  there.  Backed 
by  their  Soviet  allies,  the  Arabs  grow 
ever  more  frantically  bold  in  their  des- 
perate efforts  to  show  they  have  recov- 
ered from  the  paralyzing  blow  Israel 
dealt  them  not  so  long  ago. 

Shrilly  their  radios  blast  forth  mes- 
sages of  hatred  and  death.  There  is  no 
mention  of  compromise  or  direct  ne- 
gotiations. Nightly,  Arab  guerrillas  probe 


at  the  borders  of  Israel,  against  whoae 
defenses  and  awareness  their  thrusts  in- 
creasingly fail. 

I>ally  barrages  thunder  across  Suez, 
as  Egyptians  violate  the  so-called  cease- 
fire, using  UJS.  observers  as  targets  in 
the  process.  Constantly  their  planes  take 
to  the  air  over  the  area,  and  just  as  con- 
stantly are  brought  down  to  earth  by 
Israel's  excellent  air  -force. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  ar- 
ray of  forces  Israel  is  confronted  by. 
sworn  to  end  her  national  existence.  Al- 
most never  before  in  history  has  such 
a  small  state  stood  up  so  bravely,  con- 
sistently and  successfully  to  such  a  mas- 
sive; all-fronts  assault  upon  her  sov- 
ereignty. FV)r  this  is  truly  what  it  is. 

In  the  United  Nations,  an  Arab-Soviet 
coalition  aided  and  abetted  by  U  Thant 
utilizes  instnmientalltles  of  that  body 
as  a  forum  for  anti-Israel  propaganda. 
With  regularity,  condemnations  of  Is- 
rael issue  forth  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. On  lower  UJJ.  levels,  attacks  are 
made  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Jewish  or  Israeli  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  full  range  of  worldwide  U.N. 
activities. 

Internationally,  there  is  an  Arab  boy- 
cott of  Israel  and  her  goods.  Nations 
who  dare  trade  with  her  are  subjected  to 
economic  blackmail.  Acts  of  terror  are 
perpetrated  against  Israeli  agents  or 
agencies  peacefully  plying  their  legiti- 
mate trades.  Constantly,  here  commerce 
is  subjected  to  violence,  sanction  and 
discrimination.  Yet  she  is  unbowed  and 
undefeated. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Israel  continues  to 
thrust  outward  in  a  thousand  ways.  Her 
trade  and  industry  expand.  Her  advisers 
aid  dozens  of  nations  around  the  world. 
I  consider  this  tiny  state  a  wonder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  America's 
willingness  to  stand  aside  quietly  at  the 
U.N.  and  allow  Israel  to  be  condemned, 
she  survives  and  grows.  In  spite  of  an 
unmatehed  array  of  enemies  thirsting 
for  her  blood,  she  is  more  vibrant  daily. 
In  spite  of  U  Thant  and  his  pro-Arab, 
pro-Soviet  sycophants,  she  stands  un- 
bowed. 

Is  it  not  incredible  that  we  in  this 
country  debate  while  2 '/a  million  sur- 
vivors and  children  of  persecution  stand 
off  the  entire  Arab  world  backed  by  Rus- 
sia? Is  it  not  a  matter  of  true  amaze- 
ment to  us  to  observe  her  courage,  per- 
formance, and  daring  in  the  midst  of 
strife;  strength  in  the  midst  of  threat; 
reality  in  a  world  of  unreality. 

America  has  stood  by  and  let  this  situ- 
ation deteriorate.  We  went  along  with 
a  severe  anti-Israel  vote  in  the  U.N.,  and 
make  no  excuses  for  it.  We  allow  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  Into  a  mockery  of 
four  power  talks  over  the  Middle  East. 
But  Israel  in  1969  is  not  Czechoslovakia 
in  1938.  She  has  no  desire  to  win  a  peace 
prize  at  the  expense  of  her  national  ex- 
istence. Direct  peace  talks  is  her  re- 
iterated theme,  and  she  is  right.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  incredible  to  me  to  see  peo- 
ple making  grotesque  efforts  to  find  a 
balance  of  fairness  between  Israel  and 
the  forces  arrayed  against  her.  It  is  a 
mockery  of  fairness  to  condemn  her  just 
for  the  crime  of  desiring  to  survive  as  a 
national  state  and  live  in  peace.  Surely 
the  world,  led  by  the  U.N.,  is  setting 


some  future  standard  for  hypocrisy  by 
its  actions. 


FEDERAL  ACTION  TO  TEMPORARILY 
BAN  DDT  IS  IMPERATIVE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  few 
days  in  the  past  several  months  the  Na- 
tion has  been  confronted  with  further 
evidence  that  hard  pesticides,  particu- 
larly DDT,  are  an  ever-growing  menace 
to  wildlife,  ecology,  and  man. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  ban  further 
shipments  of  this  pesticide.  Individual 
jurisdictions  are  banning  it,  domestically 
and  abroad.  A  time  has  arrived  for  our 
Federal  Government  to  Impose  a  tem- 
porary ban  upon  further  manufacture, 
shipment,  and  use  of  this  pesticide. 

To  this  end,  I  have  sent  a  letter  re- 
questing such  action  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I  am  inserting  the  text  of  this  letter 
today  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  membership  of  the  House. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  believe  we  share  a 
common  interest  In  both  prevention  of  pol- 
lution and  protection  of  our  land's  ecology. 
Recently,  cumulative  evidence  has  deUvered 
a  damning  indictment  of  the  continuing 
use  of  some  hard  pesticides.  Meet  specifically, 
the  accusing  finger  points  to  DDT. 

Several  species  of  wildlife  face  extinction 
because  of  this  long  lasting  poison,  among 
them  the  peragrlne  and  American  eagle. 
Sweden  has  banned  Its  use  of  a  trial  pe- 
riod and  Denmark  will  follow  Sweden's  lead 
and  halt  Its  use  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
bortlciUture  next  fall.  Michigan  has  banned 
It.  Arizona  has  done  the  same  for  two  years. 
The  New  Tork  City  Park  Department  has 
banned  It  permanently.  California  Is  banning 
it  from  homes,  gardens  and  In  dust  form  on 
farms. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  considering  Its  discontinuation.  The  case 
of  the  Coho  salmon  and  Lake  Michigan  water- 
shed DDT  levels  Is  already  well  known.  Our 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  banned  DDT 
use  on  lettuce  and  cabbage,  once  the  heads 
of   vegetable   forms. 

Other  short-life  pesticide  alternatives  are 
easily  and  cheaply  available.  A  ban  on  DDT 
use  would  harm  no  one  and  aid  many.  Every 
conservation  group  In  the  land,  those  lonely 
courageous  voices  In  our  modem  wilder- 
ness, has  been  calling  for  such  action  for 
months  now.  Will  It  take  a  major  disaster 
to  make  ue  move? 

Several  measures  have  been  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  which  would  end 
DDT's  use.  Banning  its  interstate  shipment 
would  be  an  excellent  start.  I  have  already 
Introduced  a  measure  to  this  effect. 

It-  is  90  terribly  sad  to  see  a  society  which 
can  act  so  swiftly  on  behalf  of  destructive 
goals  acting  in  so  dilatory  a  manner  on  a 
threat  which  menaces  Its  entire  structure. 
When  wildlife  is  destroyed  and  ecosystems 
unbalanced,  can  permanent  and  far-reach- 
ing harm  to  man  be  far  behind?  Are  we  blind 
to  the  threat?  Do  we  not  realize  that  what 
kills  animal  and  blrdUfe  as  well  as  vegeta- 
tion, can  and  will  also  eventuaUy  kill  people? 
Do  we  not  stir  uneasily  at  the  thought  of 
pesticide  residues  building  up  to  such  levels 
that  everyone  on  all  sides  of  us  bans  or  acts 
against  It?  Still,  we  wait. 

Iiian  Is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  he 
denudes  his  earth  of  everything  In  the  way 
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of  wlldUfe  except  parasites  who  prey  upon 
him  alone.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  until  hla 
every  stream  is  polluted  and  all  his  air  is 
befouled.  Until  Junk,  garbage  and  solid 
wastes  tower  in  mountainous  heaps  on 
every  side.  UntU  he  has  to  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  struggle  for  existence 
with  forces  he  has  himself  unthinkingly 
unleashed. 

Here  is  our  own  land  we  have  deepoUed  so 
much  .  .  .  ruined  so  much  .  .  .  killed  off 
so  much.  The  buffalo  and  passenger  pigeon 
are  gone.  Our  virgin  forests  are  gone.  Clean 
water  and  fresh  air  shrink  daUy.  We  desper- 
ately strive  to  save  a  wild  river  here  ...  a 
few  redwoods  there.  Our  Inheritance  shrinks 
dally.  This  good  and  fair  land  bleeds  from 
thousands  of  man-inflicted  wounds.  Then  we 
salt  them  with  pesticides  In  the  name  of 
progress.  It  is  time  that  the  word  progress 
was  used  with  a  little  more  care.  Once  it  was 
used  to  advance  man.  Today  It  has  degen- 
erated to  the  level  of  a  camouflage  term  for 
new  despoliation  or  exploitation. 

Such  evidence  is  Incontrovertible.  It  is  time 
the  Federal  government  followed  these  leads. 
Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  seriously  con- 
sider a  temporary  national  ban  on  further 
production,  shipment,  and  use  of  this  pesti- 
cide, until  the  Inevitable  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  in.  In  the  interests  of  public  health 
and  national  safety,  I  would  hope  you  would 
consider  such  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Bertram   L.   Podell, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MISTREATMENT  BY  OVERSEAS 
NATIONAL  AIRWAYS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  strongly 
indicated  his  outrage  at  the  treatment 
one  of  his  constituents  received  at  the 
hands  of  Overseas  National  Airways,  a 
supplemental  air  carrier — ^perhaps  bet- 
ter known  as  a  nonsked. 

On  the  chance  that  you  missed  the 
gentleman's  words,  let  me  repeat  them 
for  you: 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  SpecOcer,  apparently 
it  takes  a  will  of  iron  and  the  stamina  of  a 
fullback  to  travel  these  days  on  some  air 
carriers. 

This  morning  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  constituent,  who  r^xx'ted  she  had 
been  waiting  all  night  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  with  250  other  passengers,  to 
depart  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Europe. 

She  was  highly  upset,  not  so  much  by  the 
delay  as  the  fact  that  the  carrier.  Overseas 
National  Airways,  had  not  bothered  to  teU 
the  passengers  what  was  wrong  or  to  make 
any  effort  to  ease  their  discomfort. 

I  checked  with  the  airport  manager,  and 
was  told  that  for  about  3^^  hours,  between 
2:30  and  6  a.m.,  some  450  passengers  from  at 
least  two  Overseas  National  flights  were  mill- 
ing around  Dulles.  At  that  time  of  night,  the 
airport  snack  bar  is  manned  by  a  single 
employee.  All  other  eating  faculties  are 
closed,  and  I  understand  that  frustrated 
passengers  were  on  the  verge  of  rioting. 

Although  the  carrier  never  told  the  pas- 
sengers this,  faUure  to  assemble  a  complete 
flight  crew  apparently  was  responsible  for 
the  delay.  By  the  time  a  flight  engineer 
could  be  located — in  Buffalo — and  broughlLlfi( 
Dulles,  the  duty  time  of  other  crew  members 
had  expired,  thus  forcing  the  plane  to  re- 
main on  the  ground. 


As  I  see  It,  chartered  airlines,  like  over- 
seas National,  have  a  good  thing.  Perhaps  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Tltey  are  guaranteed 
full  passenger  loads,  and  they  squeeze  their 
customers  in  like  sardines — 260  on  a  single 
plane. 

Perhaps  they  should  show  a  little  regard 
for  the  fare-paying  passengers  in  return. 
Many  of  the  people  making  these  chartered 
trips  are  elderly  citizens  who  have  scrimped 
and  saved  for  yean  for  their  tickets. 

What  a  way  to  begin  the  vacation  of  a 
lifetime — dimiped  at  Dulles  like  so  much  ex- 
cess baggage. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mltee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  90th  Congress  intended  to 
keep  them  in  business  but  hardly  giving 
the  supplementals  a  license  to  commit 
the  sins  of  which  they  now  appear  to  be 
so  manifestly  guilty. 

I  am  concerned,  sis  is  my  friend  from 
California,  with  what  happens  to  pas- 
sengers at  Dulles,  booked  in  good  faith 
by  Overseas  National  Airways  and  al- 
lowed to  hang  aroxmd,  hour  upon  hour, 
in  an  aura  of  uncertainty  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

But  I  axa.  more  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, with  what  might  happen  if  such 
an  occurrence  was  repeated  abroad — in 
Frankfurt;  or  London;  or,  more  hor- 
ribly, Moscow  or  Leningrad — where,  I 
am  informed.  Overseas  National  conducts 
periodic  air  tours.  American  prestige 
abroad  is  dwindling  rapidly  enough  as  it 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  encouraging 
repititions  of  the  Dulles  incident  simply 
because  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  does 
not  police  these  supplementals  to  make 
certain  that  they  honor  their  contracts 
with  the  traveling  public  and  perform 
only  those  functions  which  the  90th 
Congress  thought  it  was  granting  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  to  take  a  good  hard,  critical  look 
at  the  supplemental  airline  industry.  This 
is  an  industry  which,  according  to  re- 
liable sources,  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  section  of  the  U.S.  airline  industry 
and  will  be  a  billion-dollar  industry  by 
1973. 

Recently  I  read  where  the  supplemental 
airlines  vigorously  opposed  liberal  new 
transatlantic  fares  proposed  by  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association, 
whose  members  include  scheduled  car- 
riers of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.  The  fares  proposed  for  air  trav- 
elers, as  I  understand  the  proposal,  would 
sharply  reduce  the  cost  of  traveling  by 
air  to  Europe  and  contains  other  benefits 
for  individual  and  group  travelers. 

The  supplemental  airlines  cried  out 
against  the  plan,  claiming  that  it  would 
divert  traffic  they  would  have  access  to. 
Yet  the  CAB  found  that  the  fares  would 
benefit  the  public. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  granted 
most  of  the  lATA  proposal,  but  for  a 
realtively  short  period  of  time,  only  5 
months  in  the  winter  of  1969-70,  pending 
the  completion  of  a  full  evidentiary  hear- 
ing which  the  supplementals  successfully 
requested.  The  short  period  of  time  of 
approval  threatens  to  make  imi}ossible 


a  fair  experiment  with  the  new  fares, 
particularly  in  the  peak  summer  season 
of  1970. 

In  the  pleadings  of  the  American  car- 
riers which  are  members  of  lATA,  the 
CAB  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  fare  package  was  aimed  at  gener- 
ating sufficient  traffic  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  747  for  which  most 
scheduled  world  airlines  have  made 
heavy  financial  commitments. 

This  plea  is  a  reasonable  one,  capable 
of  withstanding  any  argument  on  sound 
economic  grounds.  Yet,  we  find  the  U.S. 
scheduled  airlines,  the  foimdation-stone 
of  U.S.-fiag  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion, being  frustrated  in  their  vital  future 
planning  by  a  relatively  new  category  of 
air  carriers,  the  supplementals. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  supple- 
mentals' statutory  obligation  Is  to  pro- 
vide air  service  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  scheduled  carriers.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  an  obligation 
to  maintain  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  responsibilities  of  the  scheduled  and 
nonscheduled  airlines  of  this  country. 
The  agency  directly  charged  with  that 
responsibility  is  the  CAB,  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  with  its  relatively  small  polic- 
ing arm,  this  can  be  a  difficult  task. 

I  also  recall  reading  recently  that  the 
CAB  was  preparing  a  crackdown  on 
charter  groups  alleged  to  be  attempting 
to  evade  the  Board's  restrictions.  The 
article  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  of  June  9.  1969,  which  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record. 

In  Its  own  order  announcing  an  in- 
vestigation into  this  incident,  the  CAB 
pointed  up  the  blatant  disregard  for 
regulations  shown  by  the  supplemental 
airlines  involved  in  the  charters  planned 
by  the  International  Student  Affairs 
Club,  to  which  the  excellent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  refers.  The  Board  noted 
that  the  violations  involved  "go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  charter  concept  and 
tend  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
supplemental  air  transportation  and  the 
individual  sales  service  provided  by  the 
scheduled  air  carriers."  The  CAB  tdso 
noted  that  the  two  supplemental  sdrlines 
involved — American  Flyers  and  Trans 
International — failed  to  ttike  any  steps 
to  see  that  the  tour  participants  were 
advised  that  the  eligibility  of  the  char- 
ters was  subject  to  question  and  that  the 
fiights  faced  possible  cancellation. 

This  is  outrageous  defiance.  It  should 
be  halted  at  once.  Stricter  control  of  air- 
lines perpetrating  such  tactics  on  an 
unsuspecting  public  must  be  established 
by  the  CAB. 

I  can  cite  other  examples  of  supple- 
mental carriers  defiance  of  Board  regu- 
lations, such  as  another  airline  in  this 
category  which  allegedly  cancelled  a 
Mexico-United  States  charter  just  1  day 
before  the  charter  trip  because,  it  ex- 
plained, it  lacked  traffic  rights. 

I  could  get  on,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessajy.  Further  examples  of  this  kind 
of  performance — or  nonperformance — 
can  likely  be  obtained  from  some  of  your 
own  constituents  who  are  engaged  In  the 
travel  agency  business. 

Steps  must  be  taken  now  to  insure 
that  the  supplemented  carriers  are  made 
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to  canfonn  with  the  laws  under  which 
they  are  authorized  to  provide  public 
serrloe. 

Further,  any  authority  granted  to 
these  carriers  must  contain  safeguards 
agidnst  inflicting  injury  on  the  scheduled 
carriers  of  the  United  States  in  their 
day-ln,  day-out  operations,  particularly 
the  international  airlines  which  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  political  as  well  as 
economic  problems  all  over  the  globe. 

And  last  but  certcdnly  not  least  in  im- 
portance, the  CAB  must  bring  to  a  halt 
the  liberal  attitude  toward  the  supple- 
mental airlines,  whose  record  of  per- 
formance \s  hardly  worthy  of  impeding 
the  efforts  of  the  TJB.  scheduled  aixUna 
industry,  wliich  has  achieved  such  a 
splendid  record  in  many  decades  of  pub- 
lic service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  been  keeping  an  eagle  r^xxrtorlal  eye 
on  the  activities  of  the  supplementals 
since  they  began  breaking  the  rules  and 
exceeding  the  limitations  set  down  for 
theml^.  the  90th  Congress. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  these  Journal  articles  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AspmALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  for  this  week,  on 
account  of  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Fraskr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Obey),  for  July  9.  1969,  through  July  21, 
1969,  on  accoimt  of  ofiBcial  business 
(Geneva  Disarmament  Commission) . 

B4r.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pnot) ,  for  today  and  Thursday,  July  10, 
1969,  on  account  of  illness.       i 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  axay  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuRCELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
•   Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  10. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  ^tend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  insert  certain  tables  and  per- 
tinent printed  material  relating  to  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Williams  to  have  the  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Milliken  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Whallkt. 

Mrs.  HxcKLKR  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mizx. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  FoRKMAir  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DuifCAN. 
Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Wydlxr. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  PXLLT. 
Mr.  ZWACH. 
Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  HAsmros. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Oxn». 

Mi.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Birrs. 

Mr.  Collins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Atres. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Sayi^r. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RooNKY  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DiGOB. 

Mr.  Babuto. 

Mr.  ScHxuxR.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teagus  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bradzmas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Olszn  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HzLSTosKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ullman  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  PzpPEB. 


(80  Stat.  ISM);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  545.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act  (80  Stat.  327);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1458.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  in  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1583.  An  act  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Including  the  postal  field  service, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

S.  2185.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965   (79  Stat.  663)    and  Public  Law  8»-774 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIKDKT.,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Fort  Harrison,  Mont. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  biU  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100.000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  na- 
tional stoclcplle  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Aotlng  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Section  6723(b)  of  Title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  length  of 
service  required  by  teachers  In  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  are  paid  to  first  poet  of 
dui,y;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  bacUog  of 
pending  applications  and  bearing  cases  as 
of  May  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ani  Foreign  Commerce. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Improve  the  Judicial  machinery  in  customs 
courts  by  amending  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  Judicial  actions  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  in  ciistoms  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Manage- 
ment Operations,  Department  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  report  covering  grants  made 
to  nonprofit  organizations  for  support  of 
scientific  research  programs  during  calendar 
year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Ck>mmlt- 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  July  10,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
ccJendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  (Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  674.  An  aoc 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  In  feaslbUlty  InvesUgaUoos  of  cer- 
tain water  resource  developments;  with 
amendment  (Rep.  No.  91-358).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Ml.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfcmila:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs.  S.  38.  An  act 
to  consent  to  the  upper  Niobrara  River  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  (Rept.  No.  91-359).  Referred  to 
the  CTommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  12689.    A   bill   to    amend   the   Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12690.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion District,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  12691.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  In  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
HJt.  12692.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  Investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  be- 
tween motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  (3ommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  F(»relgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  12603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  November  5,  1966,  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
HJl.  12694.  A  bill  to  establish  fee  programs 
for  entrance  to  and  use  of  areas  administered 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  related  purposes 
by  the   Secretary  of  the  Interior   and   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Arxnss,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Mi!BirTT.t.   and  Mr. 
Wiggins)  : 
H.R.  12695.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALL: 
HJl.  12696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  in  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Labor  Day;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Ck>inmerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Puck  of  Illinois)  (by  request) : 
HJl.  12697.  A  bill  to  amend  section  163  of 
the  AUKnlc  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  compulsory  patent  licensing 
authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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By   Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dknt,  Mr.  DiGM,  Mr.  LKocrrr,  Mr. 
McCloskby.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Rxis, 
and  Mr.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  laSM.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  lOHORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Qttillkk,  Mr.  BxNNrrr,  Mr.  Fishxe, 
Mr.  PuQVA,  Mr.  Waggonmxx,  Mr. 
CoLim,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Pbetes  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  EowAue  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Asrbbook,  Mr. 
RotrDBBUBH,   Mr.   Watson,   and    Mr. 

SCHERLE)  : 

HJl.  12699.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Institute  measures  for 
the  protection  of  defense  production  and  of 
claaalfled  Information  released  to  Industry 
against  acts  of  subversion,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Intwnal 
Security. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  12700.  A  blU  to  etsabllsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Environmental   Quality;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LANDOREBE: 
H.R.  12701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interl<H'  and  Tnmiitg 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
HM.  12702.  A  biU  to  Change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provision  applicable  to  a  Federal  felony 
committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HM.  12704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
B.JR.  12706.  A  blU  to  prevent  payment  of 
double  subsidies,  and  to  assure  aTallablllty 
of  tonnage  for  defense  purposes  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  12706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  atmultlee  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12707.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  xrx  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  continue  for  an 
additional  period  in  certain  cases  the  special 
provision  fixing  the  minimum  Federal  assist- 
ance percentage  for  a  State  under  the  medl- 
caJ  assistance  program  at  106  percent  of  the 
Federal  share  of  such  State's  mMlcal  ezpand- 
Itures  tmder  all  of  the  publlo  aasistanee  pro- 
grams during  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  PODELL: 
Hit.  12708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  <3ode  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  66  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  c;om- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
HJl.  12709.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  Indian  hospital  faculties  available  to 
non-Indians  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HJl.  12710.  A   blU    to    amend    the   Tariff 


Schedules  of  the  Unltwl  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12711.  A  bill  to  protect  collectors  of 
anticiue  glassware  against  the  manufactxire 
in  the  United  States  or  the  imputation  of 
imitations  of  suoh  glasewsre;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    SCHADEBERG    (for    hlms^, 
Mr.  Vandeb  J  act,  Mr.  Htttchinbon, 
Mr.     RuppE,     Mr.     LANsasan,    Mr! 
O'KowBiu,  and  Mr.  C^eoxssssc)  : 
H.R.  12713.  A    btU    to    amend    the    act    of 
August   13,    1946,   relating   to   Federal   par- 
ticipation   In    the    cost    of    protecting    tbs 
shores  of  the  United  States,  Its  territories, 
and  possessions,  to  include  privately  owned 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  12713.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
H.R.  12714.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  pay  one-half  of  the 
ooet  of  health   insurance   tor  Federal   em- 
ployees and  annuitants;   to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  12716.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  FedMal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (by 
request) : 
H.R.  12716.    A   bin   for   the    relief    of   the 
Night  writer  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  12717.    A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Dr. 
Letlcia  K.  Chy-Koa;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12718.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Elpldio  Kap  Koa;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  12719.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mis. 
Jeoung  Sook  Choe;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  12720.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col\unbla  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national School,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  pt«)er8  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

172.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  Mercer  Coim- 
ty,  Trenton,  N.J..  relative  to  creating  an 
urban  mass  transportation  trust  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ttawif^ng  and  Currency. 

173.  Also,  petltlfMi  of  the  Americans  for 
Patriotism,  Inc.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
a  U.S.  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

174.  Also,  petition  of  the  Rochester  Po- 
lice Locust  Club,  Inc.,  Rocheeter,  N.Y.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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TiM  Seoftte  met  at  11  o'dook  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaidaln.  the  Reverend  Sdward 
L.  R.  Elaon,  DJ>^  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  creator,  preserver, 
redeemer  and  Judge,  Infuse  our  hearts 
and  minds  with  Thy  higher  wisdom  that 
we  may  measure  these  days  against  the 
long  years  yet  to  come,  and  to  judge  our 
dai^  actions  by  Thy  dlvtne  decrees.  In- 
vest our  deliberations  and  our  decisions 
with  etenukl  meanings,  that  generations 
to  follow  may  call  us  "blessed."  Pour  out 
lliy  blessing  upon  this  land  that  we  may 
present  unto  Thee  a  nation  cleansed,  and 
redeemed.  Equipped  with  righteousness 
and  justice,  with  grace  and  generosity, 
may  we  have  a  part  in  Thy  great  redemp- 
tion and  at  last  establish  the  peace  of 
Thy  Ungdom.  Amen.  i 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  8,  1969,  be  dlq^ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objeetloi.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
rdatton  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

BCr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wonder  If  it  Is  possible  to  get 
consent  to  go  besrond  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  I  have  a  7-  or  8-mln- 
ute  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  Surely. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  George  H.  Goodrich,  of 
Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLX7MBIA  COURT  OF 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  George  H.  Goodrich,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  associate  jtidge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witii- 
out  objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  ot  the  oonflim*- 
tlcHi  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectloti,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\ 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
slderati(Hi  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  frcan  MissiSHippl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  Is  my  concept  that 
it  is  the  committee's  duty  on  the  pending 
matter,  the  military  authorization  bill, 
to  do  everjrthlng  possible  to  get  this  mat- 
ter fully  presented  to  the  Jiuy.  ao  to 
speak — to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  contains  many  major  nmtters 
of  far-reaching  importance  that  go  to 
the  vitals  of  our  seciiritr. 

Second,  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
about  the  debate  being  conducted  In  open 
session  as  much  as  possible:  and  only 
with  respect  to  classified  matters  that  I 
thought  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
would  I  think  of  anything  other  t^^n  an 
open  session. 

Third,  if  we  can  avoid  going  over  the 
same  matter  a  second  time  in  closed  ses- 
sion, I  think  we  should  do  so. 

So,  in  an  effort  to  continue  getting  this 
bill  fully  presented,  not  only  from  my 
viewpoint,  but  also  from  that  of  all  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  now  to  proceed  in  this 
manner:  that  the  Chair  have  it  imder- 
stood  that  the  Senator  from  Maina  (Mrs. 
SiOTH),  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  will  be  recognized  soon  today,  to 
present  her  views  on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
This  would  further  present  the  picture 
as  we  developed  it  in  the  committee;  that 
then  the  two  subcommittee  chairmen,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cavhon)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyhb),  and  the  minority  members 
of  those  subcommittees  be  given  an  op- 
porttmlty  to  present  their  views.  Of 
course,  this  would  all  be  in  open  session. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  bty  out  any 
pattern  for  the  Chair.  I  am  simply  mak- 
ing known  the  puipoee  and  desires  of  the 
committee  In  preeentlng  this  bUL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  briefly  with  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 


Montana  yield,  to  pennit  me  to  make  one 
additional  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  iwnphfiffiM 
that  to  make  the  debctte  meaningful  oo 
matters  that  ought  to  be  heard  in  a  closed 
session,  I  shall  judge  later  as  to  when  I 
shall  ask  for  a  closed  sessloii.  But  I  ex- 
press the  hope  now.  and  say  for  my  own 
part,  that  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  try 
to  consolidate  such  matters  in  one  closed 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fah-  enough. 
So  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that  there  will 
hot  be  a  cloaed  session  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  entered  yesterday  to 
that  effect  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoire.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  by  the  Parliamentaxlan 
and  the  journal  clerk  that  no  order  to 
that  ^eot  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct;  it 
was  an  undexBtandlng. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Then 
the  understanding  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  in  this  dialog  it  should  be  abimdant- 
ly  clear  to  all  that,  if  there  are  minority 
Senators  who  believe  they  have  matteis 
that  ought  to  be  presented  in  a  closed 
session,  they  will  not  be  precluded  from 
making  that  request.  Of  course,  any  Sen- 
ator can  so  move. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thinks  he  should  make  an  observa- 
tion. Tlie  rule  of  recognitlcm  in  the  Sen- 
ate provides  that  "the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  recognize  the  Senator  who  shall 
first  address  him."  It  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Chair  to  recognize  Senators  under 
this  rule. 

By  tradition  and  through  custom  that 
has  existed  for  many  years,  the  Chair 
does,  as  a  rule,  give  priority  of  recog- 
nition, first,  to  the  majority  leader;  sec- 
ond, to  the  minority  leader;  then  to  the 
Senator  who  is  in  charge  of  a  bill;  and 
next  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  or  other  Senators  con- 
cerned with  presenting  the  bill.  I  know  of 
no  rule  or  custom  at  present  that  goes 
beyond  that  practice. 

Every  member  of  the  committee — in- 
deed, every  Member  of  the  Senate — ^who 
wishes  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
in  the  present  status  of  the  case,  will 
be  afforded  an  opportimlty  to  speak  to 
his  heart's  content  on  this  particular 
issue. 

Every  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  will 
be  recognized  In  due  season,  unless  the 
Senate,  by  imanimous  consent,  limits 
debate  and  precludes  him  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  addressing  my 
remarks  particularly  to  rule  ZXXV,  un- 
der which  a  Senator  can  move  for  a  closed 
session.  If  his  motion  is  seconded,  the 
rule  is  automatically  invoked  by  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenu>ore.  That, 
of  course,  is  correct.  But  any  Senator 
may  be  recognized,  and  it  might  be  that 
before  a  single  word  were  said  In  debate 


in  closed  session,  a  motion  could  be  made 
to  return  to  open  session.  If  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  so  desired,  they  could  re- 
turn to  open  session. 

MX.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  this  but  I  wish  to  kill 
any  kind  of  inference  that  anyone  has 
brought  in  that  I  was  trying  to  exclude 
anyone.  The  rules  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Chair  has  well  stated  the  cxistom 
of  the  Senate  about  recognition  and  I 
think  that  is  the  correct  rule.  I  was 
merely  imdertaking  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  as  a  body  what  the  committee  was 
trying  to  do  in  presenting  the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  and, 
if  so,  to  wh(Hn? 


COMMTTTBE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the 
changed  situation,  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today  and 
I  ask  that  attaches  notify  the  committees 
that  are  in  session  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  all  ccMimiittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the 
floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  tiiat  the  Senate  is 
operating  under  the  3 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiuent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  requests  that  he 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presid^t,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  srleld  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

I^.  MANSFTCT.n  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  in  view  of  this  development  now, 
it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  the  closed 
session  wouldoome  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  necessarily.  I 
would  not  think  so.  I  think  there  will 
be  some  open  discussion  flrst  and  very 
likely  the  closed  session  will  not  oome 
tomorrow.  What  I  say  is  subject  to 
change. 

BCr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  propound  a 
further  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  time  the  motkm 
is  made  to  close  the  doors  will  there  be 
propounded  a  request  relative  to  the 
presence  of  staff  members  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thsn  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  X  would  like  to  serve  no- 
tice to  the  Senate  that  it  is  my  current 
intent  to  raise  an  objectloin  to  any  staff 


members  being  allowed  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  doors  are  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  ttxe  information 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  dbitinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STXNms),  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  DnxsxN) 
on  the  basis  of  precedento.  There  were 
four  staff  members  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services  who  were  permitted  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  of  the  last  closed  hearing. 
If  this  is  going  to  get  out  of  hand  I 
tiiink  the  only  way  to  face  up  to  it  would 
be  that  no  staff  members,  not  even  from 
the  committee,  be  allowed,  because  if 
each  Senator  is  going  to  ask  that  his 
staff  member  be  present  I  think  the  need 
for  a  closed  session  goes  out  the  window 
because  we  have  a  hard  enough  time 
keeping  our  own  mouths  closed.  If  we 
get  them  in  here  the  roof  is  going  to  blow 
off. 

If  this  matter  gete  out  of  hand  there 
will  be  no  staff  members  allowed  and  that 
is  the  way  rule  XXXV  reads.  It  refers  to 
closed  sessions  as  affecting  Senators  only. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  clerk  to  read  part  2 
of  rule  XXXVI,  which  relates  to  this 
matter.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  who  should  be  allowed 
on  the  floor.  This  rale  very  clearly  estab- 
lishes who  shall  be  allowed  on  the  floor. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Rttue  XXXVI 

EXXCTTTIVX  SESSIONS 
•  •  •  •  • 

2.  When  acting  upon  confidential  or  Ex- 
ecutlve  buslnera,  xinlesa  the  same  shaU  be 
considered  In  open  Ettecutlve  session,  the 
Senate  Chamber  shall  be  cleared  of  all  per- 
sons except  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk, 
the  Principal  Legislative  Clerk,  the  Bzecutlve 
Clerk,  the  Minute  and  Journal  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Assistant  Doorkeeper, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  think  necessary;  and  all  such 
officers  shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
rule  refers  to  officers  of  the  Senate  that 
would  mean  they  would  have  to  be  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  and  could  not  be  indi- 
vidual staff  members.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Unless 
it  were  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  who  could  p»mlt  them  under  the 
language  of  this  rule.  But  it  has  never 
been  the  custom  or  practice  to  tdlow  it 
and  the  presoit  Presiding  Officer  would 
not  permit  the  presence  of  any  attaches, 
particularly  if  objection  was  made,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  indicated  he 
would  object. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  one  comment  with  respeet 
to  this  possible  request  for  advisers  to  be 
on  the  floor  from  the  conmilttees  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Armed  services. 

I  think  it  is  proper,  if  it  could  be  al- 
lowed, to  have  expwts  from  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  but  the  Foreign 


Rdatlons  Conmilttee  has  been  holding 
hearings  in  the  fleld  of  armed  services, 
and  they  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
many  things  that  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services  is  for. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  to  al- 
low people  on  the  floor  who  come  with 
a  prejudiced  or  prejudged  view  on  the 
matter  of  weapons,  ABM's  and  so  forth. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  present  the  case  and  not  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  taken  his  seat. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  of  the  difBcul- 
tles  in  this  body  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee syst«n  concerns  the  infringement 
of  authority  and  responsibility.  Some- 
times the  line  is  drawn  pretty  thin,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  it  lies.  Nowadays, 
because  the  fleld  of  defense  is  so  over- 
lapping, it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  determine  where  the  responsibility  of 
one  committee  begins  auid  the  responsi- 
bility of  another  committee  ends.  It  is 
overlapping,  it  is  a  difficult  question,  and 
it  goes  beyond  the  conunlttees  here  in- 
volved. I  recall  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  F\)reign  Relations  has  had 
questions  raised  about  certain  hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  were  in  the  fleld  of 

foreign  policy.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  looking  at  it 
from  a  technical  standpoint.  The  ex- 
pertise in  this  matter  is  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  not  in  some  other 
committee. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  refrained  from 
holding  hearings  on  for^gn  policy.  I 
think  that  is  the  job  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Sometimes  the  two 
committees  work  together  on  a  full  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  basis.  So  far  as 
expertise  is  concerned,  there  is  enough 
expertise  on  the  other  side,  on  the  anti- 
ABM  side,  that  should  be  given  consider- 
ation. With  that  in  mind,  I  had  a  discus- 
sion on  my  own  initiative  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  to  the  effect 
that  there  should  be  equal  distribution 
respecting  staff  floor  privileges  so  that 
the  same  number  of  attaches  or  admin- 
istrative assistante  would  be  available  on 
each  side.  In  that  way  no  advantage 
could  be  achieved  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep  personal 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  what  he  had  to  suggest 
when  this  matter  was  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, when  it  seemed  it  might  get  out 
of  hand.  He  stated  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  would  be  glad  to  bear  the 
load  himself  and  not  have  the  two  men 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  hand. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    The    chairman 
can  do  that-— - 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ttie 
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time  of  the  Senator  from  Axtaons  hM 
expired.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presldeirt,  I 
ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDEan*  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  problem  that 
comes  up  In  my  mind  Is,  Where  do  we 
put  an  end  to  this?  If  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  allowed  one  tor  the 
majority  side  and  one  for  the  minority 
side  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations Is  allowed  one,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  minority  side  to  It, 
then  some  other  Member  comes  \ip  and 
says,  "I  have  got  an  interest  in  this.  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  studying  on  it. 
I  have  a  brlUlant  young  man  who  has 
spent  the  past  3  weeks  studying  this 
matter  and  I  think  he  should  be  on  the 
floor.  If  we  start  that,  tiien  I  suggest 
that  everyone  Is  entitled  to  have  some  ex- 
pert behlad  him. 

Mr.  MMMSFIELD.  I  tend  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  we  will  end  up  by  hav- 
ing no  "experts"  or  none  in  an  imofiDdal 
capacity  on  the  floor.  Perhaps  that  Is 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  situation. 
Certainly,  Senators  are  sui>po8ed  to  have 
mature  Judgment  and  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  which  they  are  discussing  In  this 
Chamber.  They  should  be  prepared  to 
undertake  that  responsibility  to  the  full 
and  take  It  unto  themselves,  solely.  If 
necessary.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


S.  2570— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  TERMINA- 
TION OP  JET  AIRCRAFT  OPERA- 
TION AT  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  in 
the  morning  hour  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  concerning  aviation  problems 
at  the  Nation's  Capital.  Specifically,  my 
bill  proposes  to  phase  out  the  use  of  jet 
planes  at  Washington  National  Airport, 
transferring  these  plane  operations  to 
Dulles  and  Friendship  International  Air- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2570)  to  provide  for  the 
termination  within  18  months  of  the  use 
of  Washington  National  Airport  by  Jet 
aircraft,  and  to  develop  a  plan  for  high- 
speed surface  trEuisportation  connecting 
the  city  of  Washington  with  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  and  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Doicmicx,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
recognize  that  Jets  have  been  using 
Washington  National  regiilarly  stnce 
they  were  first  permitted  at  that  airport 
in  April  1966.  During  the  ensuing  3  years 
or  so,  the  operations  involving  Jet  planes 
have  become  rather  deeply  entrenched. 


Recognizing  that  to  cause  a  Mrlthdrawal 
of  such  plane  operations  overnight  would 
create  an  imdue  hardship  on  the  carriers 
Involved,  I  am  proposing  a  gradual 
phaseout  to  cover  perhaps  18  months 
from  the  time  of  enactment.  I  think  this 
is  only  fair. 

But  I  insist  that  the  Jets  have  got  to 
go  from  Washington  National. 

This  is  not  a  snap  Judgment  on  my 
part,  because  I  have  been  considering  this 
situation  for  3  years.  Back  in  June  1966, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
problem  that  Jet  operations  at  Washing- 
ton National  were  creating  for  the  people 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

At  that  time,  I  had  written  to  Gen. 
William  F.  McKee,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  protesting  the 
Jet  operations  at  the  airport.  I  based  my 
protest  on  four  criteria: 

First,  that  the  congestion  of  trafSc  at 
this  busy  air  facility  was  made  worse  by 
the  advent  of  jet  operations. 

Second,  that  the  noise  level  had  be- 
come particularly  acute,  especially  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton region.  With  the  coming  of  warm 
weather,  resulting  in  open  windows  and 
increased  outdoor  activity,  the  frequent 
noise  problem  became  all  the  worse. 

Third,  that  the  opening  of  Washington 
National  to  jet  planes  resulted  in  a  trans- 
fer of  activity  from  underutilized  Dulles 
International  Airport,  which  was  de- 
signed and  located  to  accommodate  jets, 
to  Washington  National,  which  was  not 
designed  for  them,  and  certainly  not  lo- 
cated with  the  jet  in  mind. 

Finally,  I  pointed  out  that  the  use  of 
jets  at  the  close-in  airport  made  use  of 
this  facility  by  general  aviation  less 
feasible. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  source 
of  irritation  and  complaint  which  has 
grown  steadily  worse  since  the  advent  of 
jet  aircraft  at  National.  I  refer  to  the 
sooty  exhaust  plume  which  is  emitted 
from  these  Jets  as  they  land  and  take  off 
over  our  city. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
pursuant  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
aircraft  operating  out  of  Washington 
National  Airport  dumped  an  average  of 
17.6  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air  over 
Washington  every  day  during  1967.  With 
the  sharp  increase  in  traffic  at  National 
since  that  time,  a  new  measurement  to- 
day would  undoubtedly  show  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  pollution  being 
generated  by  this  increased  traffic. 

Commercial  air  carriers  alone  con- 
ducted 238,224  landings  and  takeoffs  at 
Washington  National  in  1968.  Multiply 
that  number  of  takeoffs  and  landings  by 
the  average  pollution  emission  of  these 
aircraft  and  we  reach  the  startling  re- 
sult that  air  carriers  using  Washington 
National  Airport  last  year  diunped  10,553 
tons  of  pollution  on  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Probably  the  most  apparent  objection 
by  the  people  of  the  metropolitan  area 
is.  and  has  always  been,  their  subjection 
to  the  noise  bombftrdment  every  few 
minutes  during  heavy  traffic  periods. 
Here  Is  what  the  Waslilngton  Post  of 
April  26.  1966,  had  to  say  about  the  in- 
troduction of  Jet  planes  at  Washington 
National  Airport: 


Vovsm  Oouruasra  Coni'muB  nt  ao  Dat  or 

JBT  SttVICS  AT  NAnOMAL  ASMKOtt 

National  Altport  continued  to  be  delugad 
by  ncHs«  oomplalnte  yesterday  while  some 
airline  officials,  far  from  complaining,  were 
citing  Increased  passenger  business  as  Justi- 
fication for  brining  In  the  Jets. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  received  223 
telephone  calls  as  of  late  yesterday  after- 
noon complaining  about  airplane  noise.  The 
figure  for  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  regularly- 
scheduled  jet  service  at  National,  was   176. 

The  vast  majority  of  complaints,  accord- 
ing to  the  PAA,  have  come  from  the  George- 
town and  PoxhaU  areas.  A  few  have  c<»ne 
from  neighborhoods  south  of  the  airport. 

The  jetliners  landed  mostly  from  the  north 
and  took  off  heading  south  on  Sunday,  so 
complaints  from  Georgetown  and  FoxhaU 
mostly  concerned  landings. 

The  wind  shifted  yesterday,  which  meant 
the  pattern  was  reversed  with  most  take-offs 
heading  north.  The  new  Jets'  highly  touted 
steep-climb  capability  apparently  did  not 
convince  Georgetown  and  PoxhaU  residents 
that  they  were  qiileter  than  their  predeces- 
sors. 

MeanwhUe,  an  American  Airlines  spokes- 
man said  that  four  of  the  company's  six  Jet 
flights  to  Chicago  on  Sunday  were  "com- 
pletely sold  out,  one  was  80  per  cent  full 
and  the  last,  the  10  pan.  flight,  had  40  pas- 
sengers. We  bad  a  much  better  day  than 
xisual  to  Chicago." 

Eastern  Air  Lines  reported  4740  passen- 
gen  Sunday.  A  spokesman  said  business  was 
up  6  to  7  per  cent  Sunday  and  was  slightly 
better  yesterday.  / 

United  Air  Lines  reported  an  8  per  cent 
over-all  Increase  In  passenger  traffic. 

An  FAA  spokesman  said  half  of  the  com- 
plaints during  the  past  48  hours  did  not 
mention  Jets  speclflcaUy,  but  just  objected 
to  "notee." 

He  also  said,  somewhat  cheerfully,  that 
Hiere  were  14  complimentary  calls  Simday 
and  21  yesterday. 

One  caller  objected  to  a  twin-engine  plane 
flying  over  the  prohlMted  area  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Potomac.  The  National  tower 
said  they  had  not  controlled  the  plane  and 
had  not  even  seen  It.  But  the  call  prompted 
a  careful  records  check.  It  was  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
Washington  National  Airport  was  neither 
designed  nor  located  to  take  on  Jet  traffic. 
We  have  no  less  than  the  word  of  a  for- 
mer Federal  Aviation  Administrator  on 
this. 

During  hearings  on  Washington,  D.C., 
airports  held  in  1963  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  Administra- 
tor Najeeb  Halaby  was  replying  to  a 
comment  of  Congressman  Friedei.  on  the 
use  of  Friendship  Airport.  Administrator 
Halaby,  referring  to  his  predecessor  at 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  told  the 
subcommittee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  occtu^  to  me.  In  a  sense 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  diverted  traffic 
to  Friendship  Airport  and  gave  It  this  great 
surge  of  traffic  in  the  first  3  yecu^  of  the  jet 
ags.  If  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
had  wished  to  hurt,  to  be  unjust  to  Friend- 
ship, be  would  have  buUt  up  Washington 
Nattonal  a*  a  jet  airport,  and  monopolized 
all  the  traffic  He  didn't  do  that.  sir.  He  re- 
fused the  jets  in  there  because  Washington 
National,  is  not  built,  designed,  or  set  up  for 
Jet  trafflo.  "Hierefore,  ttie  Congress  built  a 
new  airport,  m  ita  wisdom. 

Administrator  Halaby.  later  In  the 
same  hea]:;lngs.  reiterated  this  specific 
point  while  commenting  on  the  buildup 
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of  traffic  at  Friendship  brought  on  by  the     the  FAA   decided   m   AprU    IBSS    to   »Uow     whether   by   public   conveyance   oc   private 

Jet  plane.  He  told  the  subcommittee:  «°»»11  J**"  to  "»  National.  Almost  Imme-  vehicle,  U  as  much  a  part  of  a  traveler's 

Then  the  Jet  came  In  and  for  the  simple,  S^l^   National   was   sep^   16,000   addl-  Journey  as  the  time  he  spends  in  the  air, 

artificial  reason  that  the  Jet  could  not  prop-  "i?f^  ^"ff^S^  *  "Jl^*?"*  D«Ue«  was  and  must  never  be  viewed  as  a  separate  sub- 

erly  be  accommodated  by  the  Washington  !ff!i?^  1?,'°?*    fewer.    OvwlowUng   of    ter-  ject.  A  plane  travels  from  airport  to  airport. 

National  Airport  at  GraveUy  PoUit.  they  got  ^  *    facUlUes  crMted  chaos  at  National,  but  a  person  travels  from  door  to  door.  I 

an  alrfaU.  or  wtodfaU  of  flights  mto  Friend-  Oonsequently    authorities  ordered   the   air-  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 

ship  ^^*"   ***   "™**   combined   operations   to   40  tion  to  give  special  attention  to  all  the  oo«n- 

fllghts  an  hour  m  order  to  cut  the  num-  ponente  of  a  journey  in  new  plans  for  air- 

J.  B.  Hartranft.  Jr.,  In  a  statonent  to  *'•''  <*'   passengers   crowding   into   the   ter-  ways  and  airports  Improvnnents 

the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  Air-  P-^^f^-  "i?  f,  number  of  flights  were  shifted  «,.„«„     »,  *  t  u 

craft  Owners  &  PlloLs  A«npiatinn  nnlntPrt  ^^^^  *°  Dulles.  Nevertheless,  during  calen-  TniS  is  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind, 

out  th^DSuef^Si  d^lmed  t^^^  '^  ^^^  N»"^°*^  «*^«'  '^«'*  8  miiuon  and  what  I  am  recommending  for  Dulles. 

?et  traJnc    wSe  WasSSfn  NatK  ^^^^.^i"*  '^''*  ^***  '='  "^^""^  ^"^^  *  ^"^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^  built 

wasn^                 Washington  National  Repom  that  consideration  was  being  given  and  placed  in  service  at  Cleveland.  It  was 

^    °*-  *°  *  *^'^  million  expansion  of  National  to  built  with  thp  a.««l<!tAnrpnf  PPrtProi  fnnnT 

Mr.  President.  I  insist  that  it  is  highly  make  it  possible  for  larger  jets  to  use  the  o^  ^nrCil;.  t^o  c!!^!5   T.         ,i          • 

incongruous  to  foist  Jet  traffic  on  over-  fl«W  provoked  three  dozen  citizen  groups  to  ^f  ^  appears  to  be  a  success.  It  could  serve 

crowded  Washington  National,  which  is  «»8anlM  a  campaign  to  phase  aircraft  opera-  fltiH    iiii°  !fJ^  °^^f       .     *i*  '^° 

not  desijmed  for  such  nlanes   whllp  not  ^^'^  <»"*  °^  t^«  Potomac  River  airport  al-  transit    link    with    their    airports.    The 

doLg    eTerrthiir  DoSwe    t?    utluS  ^«**^^'  ""^  i»'°  ^^  °««=i^  ^^'^  ^"^"^P  Cleveland  facility  is  a  raU  transit  line. 

Dim^    anZoLriLJ^rndsMD  W^  ''n'?  f^P"^^  ^^o"*  ^'^^  ^y  requirtng  There  are  other  possible  types  of  rapid 

ijuiies,   ana   pernaps   l-Tienosmp.   more  pnots  m  good  weather  to  reduce  power  at  transit  facility  which  could  be  adantMl 

stoce  they  are  fully  prepared  for  jet  i.soo  feet  and  fouow  the  Potomac  or  Anacos-  toSrvlng  DuUalmd  SSS  matm^^^ 

planes.  tla  rivers  until  their  planes  reached  the  3,000-  S)rte 

The  maddening  congestion  which  ex-  loot  level.  But  pilots  contend  that  reduction  r^r,!  r,^^o5K«n*.  „  u  w  ^i. 
ists  at  Washington  National  not  only  «'  Power  U  not  safe,  and  citizens  insist  that  "nfr^o^^J^^  k  '^  ^  the  use  of  a 
tries  the  oatience  of  oasseneers  and  em-  ^^^  ^°^  l*  '"'t  measurably  reduced.  An  FAA  combmatlon  bus  and  monorail  system. 
Dlovees  a£e  but  i  a^SS  ha?ard^  ^^^'^^  '^"«»  •^"^"*^  26  ^rted  that  noUe  The  bus  would  travel  between  the  center 
the  T^ldSte  of  W^hSS  SnJeT  '"^  ,*^"  ^'"^  ^  "^  «'***'^  ^^^"^  ^"'^  city  and  the  airport  at  high  speed  by  sus- 
tion  ^f  S^Si  ^It^  tw  «/^Vim«  thi  P^P*"**  "^t'  but  the  study  convinced  pension  using  an  overhead  monorail  de- 
HP  .,  ^  ?***  J****y  "^at  a*  times  the  neither  the  Irate  residents  nor  the  citizens'  vice  Then  at  either  end  of  thp  trin  thA 
shuttle  flights  between  Washington  and  Committee  Against  National.  S  would  dJ^Si^^JpTtSm  tS.  iSS^ron 
New  York  havp  h#>pn  ripiavpH  frnm  i  t/i  wouiu  msengage  irom  the  monorail 
2  iToiS  to  boUi  dtt^ectiraS  i£d  undS  '^^  President  recently  submitted  a  and  travel  conventionally.  This  system 
ich^nd?tio2^a^^al?^ll^on  ^Sd  "^^^^^  to  Congress  outlining  the  prob-  would  combine  the  features  of  high  speed 
SStTSS^fVe  Sd  Sonert?  Sm  ^^"^  °^  ^^^  transportation  in  the  Nation,  for  the  clty-aUport  trip  with  full  flexl- 
I?e  of ^aSopW^pr^lirtS   "^  ^'  ^ ''  '^^  ^'^'^^^'  cautioned:  S.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^''^  ^^^  ^^  ^'  ^he 

at^'wSSin'TaSS  "iir  D*iS^  anf^fi^lolmrrin^nSan^  a^^as'^"^*!  A  ^ar  monorail  system  operating 
tillQn^f^i^.^  These  important  social  and  conservation  con.  between  the  city  and  the  airport  would 
nnrin.^  1  q«8  ^A  tr,f^^  vninmo  nf  T,nr,  siderations  must  be  taken  Into  greater  ac-  greatly  aid  the  problem  of  travel  to  and 
mSSJ?  tJafflc  at  SSU  w^  °**"°*  '°  '"'"'*  ""^  ''^'*'"''  *»«'*i°P»*'>^  i^om  Dulles,  if  the  bus-monoraU  plan 
muitary  ^^^^^rj^^^^  I  think  this  is  indicative  of  a  growing  would  delay  such  a  program  or  be  con- 
[Takeoffs  and  landlngsi  awareness  that  jet  aviation  is  a  slgnlfi-  f'^^'^^  "ot  feasible.  The  George  Wa.sh- 
^ner!?"  avi;;rnn o«  V^  <»nt  Contributor  to  our  urban  air  pollu-  ^^rton  Parkway,  beltway,  and  Dulles  ex- 
General  aviation. .^98^  y^^  problem,  as  well  as  the  noise  prob-  P'"^  ^^^  a^o^ds  the  right  of  way  needed 

Total                                        157  004  lem.  And,  recognizing  the  proximity  of  for  a  monoraU  system. 

Washington  National  Airport  to  the  city,  ^"t  whatever  the  system  decided  upon. 

For  1968,  the  nonmilitary  volume  at  this  caution  applies  to  that  air  facility  high-speed  transportation  to  Dulles  In- 

Washington  National  was:  (At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  took  the  temational  Airport  will  aid  materiaUy  in 

[Takeoffs  and  landmgs)  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.)  having  this  excellent  terminal  achieve  Its 

Air  carriers 238,224  Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the  Potential. 

General  aviation i04, 939  main  attraction  at  Washington  National  **''•  resident,  the  people  of  Washing- 

of  course,  is  its  proximity  to  the  down-  *°°  ^71  waited  patiently,  and  in  vain. 

^°^ 343. 163  town  area.  In  other  words,  the  time-  5?^  ^"®'  ^*"°™  ^^  «^^  that  jet  opera- 

So  there  we  have  It,  specifically  speUed  distance  factor  involved  hi  transporta-  "°"s    at    Washington    National    thrust 

out.    Over   twice   as    many    operations  tlon  to  and  from  the  faculty  at  Wash-  ^??"  !j!??-,,^  f,^'" '!l**  ^'^^.^iiVi^tlonjvill 

crowded    to    at    Washtogton    National  in«ton  National  compared  to  that  for  not  con  ect  itself,  and  that  it  wiU  continue 

than  at  Dulles.  And  Dulles  is  handling  travel  to  and  from  Dulles  Airport  places  fo  grow  worse.  It  is  evident  that  only 

a  volume  which  is  far  below  its  ca-  the  latter  at  a  disadvantage.  SL°H?f,f,^  ^^n%"°°  "^  *.^°^" 

pacity.  In  order  to  make  Dulles  more  attrac-  tlon  be  found.  The  bill  lam  mtroductog 

An  Editorial  Research  Reports  study  "ve  to  both  carriers  and  travelers,  and  ST,^fip^!l„**J»f*f  °*P"*,^  "Ht,"  ^  J^ 

"Ahport      Mod^SSon!^  pSb^S  IncidentaUy  to  realize  a  more  equitable  2ffH^,H?\"^/  ""^^^  °°  this  matter 

F?bSS7  22  19OT^pSd2edtSeS  return  on  the  obviously  large  investment  Si^n^^^an^^  "'*' *'°°'^™ '^' '^'"" 

of    deliberately    underutlllzlng    Dulles  at  DuUes  by  way  of  utUization.  we  must  **i^°  ?^^fr;  r  »,«♦  „„^f  * 

while  overloading  Washtogton  National.  P^a^  ^nd  construct  some  means  of  rapid  thto^k  oSfiv    '                           ^      ° 

'^^Tj^:^T-  hi  b           «,    ,  STtL^^alS^"'  '"^  ''^"^^  ""  TSS^^ilvtog  best  to  get  General 

19S^:L  mS^r-be'SeVtCfflxS  The  problem  of  travel  to  and  from  air-  ^^rk^J^t^^lZTn'^..''^'  '^'t 

JetM«e  airport.   Located  26  mUes  west  of  Ports  has  become  a  general  one  stoce  Jfil^Jl°r?i?°°'^  ^^'l  ^°"« 't  was  ahd 

WashUigton.  Dulles  In  Its  4%  years  of  op-  today's  airport  must  be  located  at  a  con-  '^°^  ^^^l^  letters  I  wrote  and  how  many 

eratlon  has  remained  a  jet-age  white  ele-  siderable  distance  from  the  central  city,  «»iversations   I   had   with  him,   but  I 

phant,  operating  at  a  loss  and  accommo-  as  Is  the  case  of  Dulles  In  his  message  ^^"  "Ot  get  ansrwhere. 

dating  only  a  fraction  of  the  passenger  traf-  on  the  problems  of  air  transportation  ^  ^^^  been  in  the  flying  business  stoce 

u  hL  ♦**??           handling.  In  part,  this  the  President  recognized  that  travel  be-  ^  ^ot  my  Ucense  to  1935. 1  have  flown  aU 

S«SSrt1o^"erxruT^o?.r"crh"*i.£:  tween  the  alr^^lkrSV^'ilr'^  Tf^'^tto^'l^r^t^r^'^'^''^^'^ 

at  $2.50  per  person,  to  Dulles;  cXfare  to  special    attention,    and    he    therefore  at  National  Airport.  I  know  what  the 

the  city  Is  $13.  ine  airlines  serving  Washing.  Stated:  congestion  there  is.  I  have  been  sur- 

ton   faued   to   shift   sufficient   flights   from  Most  important  government  at  all  levels.  "^^  ^^   ^^   airplanes  <»mtog  to 

National  to  Dullee  because  of  these  factors,  working  with  Industry  and  labor    must  see  "  the  same  time  at  National  Airport. 

As  a  result,  in  flscal  1966  National  accommo-  to  It  that  aU  aviation  equipment  and  faclll-  ^he  airport  Is  not  designed  to  take  that 

^ted   6.6   million   passengers   whUe   Dulles  ties   are    responsive    to    the    needs    of    the  l^lnd  of  traffic.  It  Is  a  hazard  to  health, 

recorded  a  total  of  only  863.000  passengers,  travrter  sjxi  the  shipper  and  not  the  other  life,  and  safety.  If  we  do  not  do  some- 

ouiiee  suffered  stlU   another   blow  when  way    around.    Transportation    to    airports,  thing  about  It,  we  are  going  to  have  a- 
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major  crash  that  Is  going  to  cause  a  ma- 
jor catastrophe  to  the  area,  the  pec^le, 
and  property.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
do  something  about  It. 

I  have  understood  that  this  Ull  will 
probably  be  sent' to  committee  and  be 
buried.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  totally 
wrong.  We  should  have  hearings  on  it. 
We  should  understand  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
pollution  problem  entirely  by  the  sug- 
gestion I  have  made,  but  at  least  we  will 
aprtaA  it  over  a  wider  area  and  let  some 
of  the  atmosphere  filters  dissipate  the 
pollutlan  and  not  help  create  a  fog  of 
pollution  over  this  ci^. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  as  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  can  see,  and 
probably  as  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  hear,  but  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  before  we  have  another 
tragic  accident,  before  we  create  more 
problems  than  we  already  have  in  the 
way  of  pollution,  and  before  we  drive 
practical!;,  everybody  out  of  his  mind 
froQ  theT  Dpise  of  so  numy  large  aircraft 
taking  off  and  landing  at  Natlcmal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  ylel<f. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  deep  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  as  to  the 
great  congestion  which  exists  at  National 
Airport.  That  airport  was  designed  for  4 
mlllicm  passengers.  It  Is  now  carrying  10 
million  passengers. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  Colorado 
that.  If  the  air  traffic  at  National  Airport 
continues  to  increase,  the  likelihood  of  a 
major  accident  there  will  Increase  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  focusing  attention  on  the 
great  Dulles  International  Airport,  sit- 
uated 26%  mllea  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Some  years  ago  Congress  appro- 
priated $110  million  so  that  Dulles  might 
relieve  the  traffic  congestion  at  Natlontil 
Airport  and  Dulles  then  would  bectxne 
the  dominant  Jet  airport  in  this  area, 
which  it  was  designed  to  do  and  which 
Congress  had  In  mind  to  be  done  when 
the  money  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  totally  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  although 
Dulles  was  opened  in,  I  believe,  1962 — I 
do  no*  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it 
was  roughly  1962 — only  2  million  pas- 
sengers are  going  through  Dulles  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  a  great  airport.  We  have  facilities 
there  to  take  care  of  the  great  Jet  air- 
craft. 

It  does  not  seem  logical  to  keep  con- 
cmtratlng  more  and  more  aircraft  at 
Washington  National  Airport  and  leave 
Dulles  underutilized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
statements  in  the  excellent  and  eloquent 
speech  made  on  the  I3oor  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  tend  to  focus  attention  on  this  very 
serious  problem. 

With  his  permission,  I  should  like  to 
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insert  in  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment made  at  a  hearing  hef  ore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Bustness  and  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee by  the  Honorable  Clive  L.  DuVall  n, 
of  McLean,  Va.,  a  member  (rf  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  and  chairman  of  Vir- 
ginians for  Dulles.  In  his  presentation  he 
gave  very  interesting  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  needed  development  of  Dulles 
International  Airport. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  elo- 
quent statement  of  Delegate  DuVe'\  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 

EtTATKlCXMT  OF  VntaXMIANS  FOB  DUU.18  AT  A 
HXABIMO  BXFOUt  THX  SXJBCOMMTrTKX  ON 
BUBimSS  AlfD  COmCXBCB  OF  TRX  SZKATK 
DlBnuCT  OF  COLVMBIA  COKMITrKS  AT 
DXJIXHI    IMTXXMATZONAI.    AHPOST,     MAT     27, 

1960 

"htx.  Chairman.  I  am  CUve  L.  DuVal,  34, 
Of  McLean,  a  Virginia  State  Delegate.  I  speak 
today  a«  Chainnan  of  Virginians  tor  Dulles. 

Virginians  for  Dulles  Is  an  organization 
composed  of  hundreds  of  residents  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  living  In  an  area  which  artretches 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  Oreat  Falls.  Our 
memberahlp  Is  mainly  drawn  from  some  SO 
different  neighborhoods — some  of  them  with 
more  than  100  faa[illles  represented.  We  also 
have  scattered  memtMrs  In  many  other 
neighborhoods. 

Oxa  members  are  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  airports  and  airline  service  In  the 
Washington  area:  some  of  us  as  users  of  the 
airlines,  some  of  us  as  objectors  to  the  Impact 
of  air  traffic  upon  living  conditions,  most  of 
us  in  both  categories. 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  methods  of  Increasing  the 
utilization  of  Dulles  International  Airport, 
as  weU  as  on  altematlTes  to  the  Eaing  report 
proposal  to  expend  $150  million  or  more  for 
a  massive  expansion  of  National  Airport. 

In  our  view,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
step  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  undo'-utUlza- 
tlon  of  Dulles  Is  to  make  a  60%  cut  In  the 
nimiber  of  commercial  flights  presently 
Tising  National  Airport,  and  to  assrire  that 
most  of  the  eliminated  flights  are  trans- 
ferred to  Dulles. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  preeent  number  at 
commercial  flights  using  National  will  gen- 
erate at  least  10  million  passengers  In  1060, 
although  that  airport  is  designed  to  handle 
only  4  million  passengers.  Conversely,  Dulles, 
Which  Is  equipped  to  handle  6  million  passen- 
gers annually,  will  serve  fewer  than  2  mU- 
llon  this  year — and  will  operate  at  a  deficit 
expected  to  be  97  million. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland 
situation,  where  everything  Is  so  topsy-turvy 
that  the  mclination  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
AdmlnJartratlon  is.  apparently  not  to  correct 
the  existing  traffic  Imbalance  between  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  but  rather  to  increaae  it 
by  expanding  National. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  reducing 
commercial  air  traffic  at  National,  we  en- 
dorse the  "sector-radius"  proi>osal  of  Sen- 
ator WUIiam  B.  Spong.  Jr.,  which  seeks  to 
cut  commercial  flights  back  by  30%-60%  In 
order  to  achieve  permanently  an  ftnnmi 
volume  of  not  more  than  7  million  passen- 
gers at  National.  The  approach  of  achieving 
this  ceiling  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
air  traffic  between  National  and  the  four 
proposed  sectors  of  the  eastern  United  States 
seems  to  us  simple  and  fair.  We  also  ap- 
prove as  an  interim  step  Senator  Spong's 
proposal  to  limit  most  commercial  trafflc  at 
National  to  short-haul  trips— by  requlrtng 
that  60%  of  iOl  coDunercial  traffic  be  destined 


to  or  originate  from  oltlas  within  SBO-880 
miles  of  National. 

However,  we  would  go  further:  we  reoom- 
mend  that  there  be  an  immediate  reduction 
in  commercial  flights  using  National  of  not 
lest  than  50%,  and  that  eventually  all  flights 
to  or  from  National  be  limited  to  short-haul 
trips  by  V/STOIi  (vertical  short  take-otr  and 
landing)  aircraft. 

Otir  principal  reasons  for  supporting  a 
drastlo  reduction  In  commercial  traffic  at 
National  and  a  transfer  of  most  of  the  elimi- 
nated flights  to  Dulles  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Safety.  The  Alrllnea  PUots  Association 
has  warned  emphatically  that  noise-abate- 
ment procedures,  particularly  for  take-offs  at 
National,  "directly  reduce  the  level  of  safety 
available."  PUots  also  believe  that  even  the 
longest  runway  at  National  (6866')  lacks  the 
necessary  margin  of  safety.  On  a  hot,  windless 
day.  Jets  such  as  the  Boeing  727  labor  off  the 
ground  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  runway. 
Traflto  controllers  at  National  have  protested 
traffic  congestion  there  as  a  threat  to  safs^. 
FAA  has  Itself  in  the  past  pubUcly  stated 
that  National  is  too  crowded  for  safety,  and 
concedes  that  the  present  limit  of  60  take- 
offs  and  landings  per  hour  at  National  (not 
including  extra  shuttle  sections)  exceedi  the 
capacity  of  SatUmal  to  handle  traffic  under 
IFB  ooridttiotu. 

In  contrast,  Dulles  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress and  designed  to  be  the  Jet  port  for  the 
National  Capital  area,  and  can  safety  ac- 
commodate all  Jet  traffic  diverted  from  Na- 
tional. We  conclude  that  FAA  by  failing  to 
substantially  cut  back  commercial  traffic  at 
National  in  favor  of  Dulles  is  courting  the 
increasing  likelihood  of  a  horrifying  Jet  crash 
into  one  of  the  densely  populated  areas  In 
or  near  Washington,  which  includes  Northern 
Virginia. 

(3)  Nolae.  With  the  advent  of  Jets  to  Na- 
tional several  years  ago,  the  center  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Including 
portions  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  has  be- 
come what  can  best  be  described  as  a  noise 
slum.  In  this  connection,  recent  studies  dis- 
close that  aircraft  noise  generated  by  Na- 
tional traffic  already  exceeds  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  noise  standards  with  re- 
spect to  homes  located  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Potomac  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
between  the  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Key 
Bridges.  In  other  words,  housing  within  tliis 
area  Is  now  being  subjected  to  noise  levels 
so  high  that  the  homes  would  ordinarily  be 
considered  almost  uninhabitable  and  hence 
IneUgible  for  Federal  mortgage  Insurance. 

In  a  far  broader  area  of  Northern  Virginia 
outside  this  half  mile  strip  along  the  river, 
many  hundreds  of  complaints  from  our  mem- 
bers and  others  make  it  clear  that  National 
Jet  traffic  noise  is  not  only  a  nuisance  and 
a  disturber  of  our  peace  but  a  real  phjrslcal 
pollutant  and  hazard  to  health. 

We  note  that  the  reduction  of  noise  nui- 
sance and  hazard  Inflicted  on  reeldents  near 
airports  Is  part  of  the  stated  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Former  Sec- 
retary Boyd  has  said: 

"One  of  the  goals  we  must  have  is  to 
maintain  an  environment  in  which  noise 
levels  do  not  impair  or  indeed  destroy  the 
normal  process  of  life.  For  those  who  must 
live  surrotmded  by  the  din  of  normal  city 
life,  the  whine  of  an  increasing  number  of 
Jet  aircraft  can  make  life  almost  intoler- 
able." 

The  FAA  is  undoubtedly  concerned  about 
noise  abatement,  but  the  development  of 
quiet  Jet  engines  or  of  V/STOL  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  all  conunerdal  oper^ 
tions  at  National  Airport  is  apparently  many 
years  away.  We  have  the  word  of  a  former 
Administrator  of  the  FAA  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  reduce  noise  is  to  reduce  traffic. 

We  therefore  ask  yotir  assistance  and  that 
of  members  of  this  Committee  to  compel  the 
FAA  to  Uve  up  to  iU  responslbUlttee  to  the 
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dtlaens  of  Northern  Virginia — and  to  do 
this,  as  we  have  said,  through  a  60%  reduc- 
tion of  commercial  traffic  at  National  and 
the  transfer  of  moat  of  the  eliminated  flights 
to  Dulles.  The  area  comprising  DuUes  In- 
ternational Airport  (10,000  acres)  is.  after 
all,  many  times  larger  than  that  of  National 
(850  acres),  and  the  extensive  biiffer  zones 
of  airport  land  on  the  approachee  to  Dulles' 
runways  provide  a  protection  for  the  public 
against  aircraft  noise  and  other  hazards 
that  U  absent  at  National. 

With  reference  to  other  means  of  Improv- 
ing uttlizaitlon  of  Dullea,  we  are  much  Im- 
pressed by  propoeals  odglnsaiy  made  by 
architect  Arthur  Cotton  Mocre  to  construct 
a  second  Dalles  airport  terminal  somewheie 
in  the  Roeslyn  area  of  ArUngton.  EventuaUy, 
the  terminal  at  Dulles  will  have  to  be  ex- 
panded anyway.  Why  not  locate  the  addi- 
tional tlclcet  ooimters  and  other  facilities 
in  an  area  within  a  oomfortable  cab  itde 
of  both  downtown  Washington  via  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Key  Bridges  and  also 
the  most  popidous  areas  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia? 

Passengers  flying  out  of  Dulles  oould  make 
their  reservations,  otieck  in  and  get  rid  of 
their  luggage  at  the  new  Boaslyn  terminal, 
which  would  have  oonnectlona  to  the  vari- 
ous Potomac  Inldges,  ibe  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway,  and  Boute  66.  Pas- 
sengers would  then  proceed  t^  high-speed 
bus  via  the  George  Washington  Partnmy  to 
Dulles  Aiiport.  The  bus  trip  by  this  route 
would  take  about  26  minutes;  when  Route 
66  Is  completed  it  could  be  nwde  in  17  or  18 
minutes. 

Passengers  who  drove  to  the  new  terminal 
oould  leave  their  cars  in  2000  i^M-wttg  qxtoss 
imder  the  buildings;  other  parking  spaces 
would,  of  oourse,  be  provided  around  the 
terminal. 

In  the  future,  this  faculty  oould  be  tied 
into  the  metropolitan  subway  system,  since 
a  subway  station  is  proposed  at  Roeslyn. 

We  also  beUeve  that  rapid  rail  transit  oon- 
neotions  between  the  new  Roeslyn  terminal 
and  Dulles  might  be  provided  by  utilizing 
the  median  of  Route  66  within  the  Beltway 
and  the  abandoned  right  of  way  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Old  Dominion  Railroad  outside 
taie  Beltway.  (We  understand  that  Vepco 
now  owns  this  portion  of  the  W.  &  O.  D.  right 
of  way.  but  is  meet  cooperative  with  respect 
to  its  eventual  \ise  for  rail  rapid  transit  pur- 
poeee.) 

As  to  ooet.  we  have  rough  estimates  that 
the  new  DuUes  terminal  and  roadway  con- 
nections might  ooet  up  to  (16  million;  and, 
off  the  top  of  my  head,  the  development  of 
rail  rapid  transit  connections  between  Dulles 
International  and  Roeslyn  miglit  run  double 
the  seme  figure. 

Even  so.  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $48 
million  is  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  $160  mil- 
lion wliich  would  be  spent  imder  the  T^ung 
report  to  expand  National. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  expnea 
our  views  on  methods  of  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  Dulles;  and  in  closing  we  urge  you 
to  vigorously  oppose  any  implementation  of 
that  portion  of  the  Kllng  report  which  calls 
for  the  expansion  oS  National.  This  proposal 
to  improve  airline  service  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  by  greatly  increaaing  traffic  at  a 
small,  dangerous,  noisy  airport,  while  the 
magnificent  faculty  here  at  Dulles  continues 
to  be  under-\ised  is  so  iUoglcal,  so  fantastic, 
that  we  can  orUy  murmur  In  awe,  "It's  wild, 
manl"  we  lUge  you  to  keep  the  proposal  In 
tlM  world  of  fantasy  where  It  belongs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Following  that, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Jnly  8  edition 
of  the  Wadiington  Evening  Star  con- 
cerning the  increase  in  passenger  tnuffle 
at  Dalles  International  Airport,  pointing 


out  that  there  has  also  been  an  imdesir- 
able  Increase  in  the  use  of  Washington 
National  Airport,  and  endorsing  the  pro- 
posal of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spono)  for  a  rail  line  spur 
to  Dulles,  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

IlCPBOVnCXNT  AT  DUU.BS 

It  Is  good  that  passenger  traffic  at  DiUles 
International  Airport  increased  by  some  30 
percent  in  the  first  five  monttis  of  this  year 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  m  1068.  But 
this  isn't  good  enough. 

The  five-month  iwssenger  total  at  DuUes 
was  832,005.  During  the  same  tim*  period  at 
National  Airport,  however,  the  total  passenger 
count  was  4.1  milUon.  This  was  a  6.2  percent 
increase  at  National,  which  was  dangerously 
overcrowded  a  year  ago. 

Both  the  plane-riding  pubUc  and  the  air- 
lines prefer  National,  deepite  the  risks,  be- 
cause it  is  close  to  downtown  Washington. 
But  tills  Is  no  excuse  for  tolerating  an  In- 
creasingly hazardous  condition  when  the 
splendid  faciUties  at  DuUes  are  under-used. 

The  gain  at  DiUles  demonstrates  that  it 
can  be  attractive  to  an  increasing  nimiber 
of  people,  and  every  effort  should  be  made, 
by  pers\ia8lon.  compiUslon.  or  both,  to  divert 
more  traffic  to  its  runways.  The  rrm-in  hitch, 
of  course,  is  distance.  It  now  takes  longer  to 
get  to  DuUes  and  back  than  is  the  case  with 
National.  But  this  is  not  an  insuperable 
problem. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  rapid  transit 
cannot  be  made  t»  serve  DuUes,  and  Senator 
Spong  of  Virginia  wants  to  include  $100,000 
in  the  pending  Washington  metropoUtan 
rapid  transit  authorization  biU  for  a  planning 
and  feaslblUty  study  to  this  end.  Senator 
Spong's  idea  is  to  extend  the  rG4>ld  transit 
system  from  its  cxirrently  planned  terminus 
in  Falls  Church  to  the  International  airport, 
xising  the  median  strip  of  the  DuUes  access 
road.  This  is  the  least  that  should  be  done— 
and  done  before  disaster  strikes  at  National. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICEL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PREZUDINQ  OFFICER,  '^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
totally  unbelievable  to  me  that  an  FAA 
Administrator  will  take  general  aviation 
out  of  a  general  aviation  aiiport— which 
is  what  National  is — and  shift  it  over  to 
Dulles — ^whlch  is  a  Jet  airport — and  take 
Jet  aircraft  out  of  Dulles  and  shift  it  to 
National.  That  is  exactiy  what  General 
McKee  did.  Over  and  over  and  over  again 
I  tried  to  get  it  through  his  head  that  he 
was  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  was 
like  trying  to  carve  with  a  pencdl  on  a 
block  of  concrete.  You  could  not  get  any- 
where with  him.  It  was  hopeless.  And 
here  he  was,  the  second  highest  paid  man 
in  the  entire  federal  system,  because  he 
received  his  military  retirement  psiy  as 
well  as  his  salary  as  Director  of  the  FAA. 
It  made  no  sense  to  me  at  alL 

One  more  point.  My  bill — and  this  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia — also 
calls,  not  only  for  a  phasing  out,  within 
18  months,  of  Jet  aircraft  from  National 
to  Dulles,  but  as  promptly  as  possible,  for 
the  FAA  Administrator  to  sutunit  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  hii^-speed  ground  trans- 


portation between  the  two  airports,  so  it 
will  solve  that  problem  and  help  us  get 
somebody  moving,  and  not  locked  into 
a  bog. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLJ3WATER.  I  was  not  going  to 
address  myself  to  this  point,  but  since 
the  Senator  brought  up  the  matter  of 
mass  transportation,  I  might  SEuggeet 
looking  at  what  the  city  of  Las  Vegas 
and  Lockheed  Corp.  have  done  Jointly 
in  that  respect  to  do  away  with  the  need 
for  taxicabs  and  cars,  using  a  monorail 
to  get  passengers  from  the  airport  to  any 
hotel  at  any  location  in  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  brtoging  this  matter  to 
the  Senate's  attention.  I  agree  with  him. 
I  do  not  think  much  will  be  done  about 
it,  unfortunately.  Tliere  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  that  goes  to  the  future  effect  of 
pollution  of  the  air  by  Jet  or  turbo  en- 
gines, which  is  perhaps  an  unknown  fac- 
tor at  this  time.  A  number  of  meteorolo- 
gists can  make  a  pretty  good  case  that  it 
changes  the  weather  pattern  in  some 
areas  of  our  coimtry.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  that  view  yet,  but  they  make  a  logical 
argument. 

Has  the  Senator  considered  the  fact 
that  the  turbo  engine,  within  5  years,  or 
perhaps  10  years,  will  probably  replace 
the  reciprocating  engine,  and  that  that 
fact  will  add  to  the  pollution  problem? 
That  brings  up  a  nice  problem.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  consideriiig  the  eventual 
phasing  out  of  National,  to  be  developed 
for  other  uses?  I  personally  think  Dulles 
Airport  is  the  only  modem  airport  in 
the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  that  we  should  bulldoze  every 
airport  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
build all  of  them  on  the  pattern  of  Dulles. 
It  might  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  as  I 
fly  into  different  airfields,  Los  Angeles 
International,  for  example,  I  see  them 
wasting  money — this  is  true  of  my  own 
city  of  Phoenix— continuing  to  build  old- 
fashioned  runway  systems  and  old- 
fashioned  buildings.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  topic  of  interesting  debate  on  the 
fioor  and  before  a  committee,  if  we  could 
ever  get  something  like  this  before  a 
committee. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  him  well  on  it,  although  I 
have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  may  say  that  I  went  to  Los  Angeles 
and  made  a  speech  on  that  very  subject, 
airport  modernization,  b^ore  the  vice 
president  of  engineering  for  all  the  air- 
lines. I  pointed  out  to  him,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  pointed  out,  that 
O'Hare  Airport  is  an  anachronism.  So 
is  Los  Angeles.  My  own  field  at  Denver 
is  likewise.  The  only  modem  one  we  have 
is  Dulles,  and  we  might  as  weU  use  It 
while  we  can. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want  to  go 
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•long  with  the  Senator's  susgestlon  that 
we  get  rid  of  Washington  National  Air- 
port entirely,  because  I  siispect  there  will 
be  much  general  aviation,  at  least,  that 
will  want  to  use  that  airport  and  will  still 
be  using  reciprocal  engines  for  quite  a 
while. 

But  there  may  eventually  be  a  shift 
over,  and  we  may  have  to  get  rid  of  It  as 
an  airport  and  use  it  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OVERLAPPINO  OP  FUNCTIONS  BE- 
TWEBW  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
)(RMED  SERVICES  AND  THE 
COBfMITTEE  ON  FOREION  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  at  this  point  to  remark  aa  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  earlier  In  the  day 
with  respect  to  the  hearing  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  In  which  it 
was  suggested  that  there  might  be  an 
overlap  between  the  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is  my  understanding 
and  belief  that  the  two  committees  have 
completely  distinct  and  different  fimc- 
tions,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  an  overlap  In  the  hearings  on 
the  subject  matter  that  is  presently  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  read  from  the  first  page  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commltteee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices OD.  the  pending  measure: 

This  bill  would  (1)  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  fiscal  year  1970  for  (a)  major 
procurement,  (b)  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  (c)  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain missile  test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln;  (2) 
continue  the  authority  for  merging  military 
assistance  financing  for  South  Vietnam,  other 
free  wcvld  forces  there.  Laos,  and  Thailand, 
with  the  funding  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; and  (3)  authorize  the  personnel 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  Selected 
Beserre  of  each  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  stated  very  clearly.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  this  bill  is  for  prociu^ment,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppljdng  fimds  necessary,  as 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  as 
recommended  to  this  body  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  after  very  long 
and  careful  hearings,  excellently  con- 
ducted, may  I  say,  by  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

I  think  that  there  are  entirely  different 
responsibilities,  entirely  different  pur- 
poses, and  entirely  different  areas  of  in- 
terest between  the  two  committees,  and 
X  respectfully  submit  that  it  Is  my  great 
hope  and  desire  that  my  fellow  Senators, 
in  their  mthuslasm.  will  not  permit  a 


confusion  of  purposes  to  occur  In  the 
present  debate. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlees  has 
a  very  definite  purpose.  We  have  consid- 
ered the  request,  and  we  have  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  with  recommendations 
for  procurement,  and  procurement  only. 
The  bill  has  nothlmr  to  do  with  policy; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Executive  or- 
ders for  distribution,'  effective  deploy- 
ment, or  the  rest.  Those  are  matters  for 
another  committee. 

I  sincerely  hope  that,  in  pursuing  the 
present  order  of  business,  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators win  bear  this  distinction  carefully 
in  mind. 

Blr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  present  to  the 
Chamber  when  the  dlsttogxiished  Senator 
from  California  made  some  remarks 
about  the  colloquy  which  I  had  earlier 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. It  Is  my  understandtog  that  the 
Senator's  remarks  had  to  do  with  the 
authority,  the  responsibility,  and  the 
areas  of  concern  of  the  particular  com- 
mittees, and  it  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  California 
stated  that  the  lines  are  pretty  clear  and 
distinct. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  to 
the  period  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  most  especially  stoce  the 
Korean  conflict,  there  has  been  a  very 
close  relationship  to  the  administrations, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  be- 
tween the  Defense  and  State  Dwrt- 
ments.  I  personally  am  unhappy  at  the 
amount  of  authority  which  the  Defense 
Department  has  had,  by  and  Isu^e,  to  the 
foreign  policy  affairs  of  this  Nation. 
When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  now  there 
are  almost  2,700  American  bases  through- 
out the  world;  when  I  think  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  something  on  the  ordo-  of 
a  minion  and  three-quarters  mUltazy 
personnel,  dependents,  and  Indigenous 
workers  located  on  those  bases;  when  I 
think  of  the  fact  that  they  occupy  4,000 
square  miles  of  land,  that  they  are  lo- 
cated to  30  countries,  and  that  they  cost 
this  Government  at  least  $4.8  billion  a 
year  to  matotain,  then  I  do  think  that 
there  is  a  question  about  infringement  by 
the  Defense  Department,  or  the  military, 
if  you  win,  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  brought  up  to  beUeve  that  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  this  oountay  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  State,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
Conditions  have  changed;  I  realize  that. 
But  I  think  that  the  mllitaty  has  had 
too  much  to  say  to  the  promulgation  of 
foreign  poUcy,  and  I  blame  that  state  of 
affairs  on  the  State  Department  under 
previous  administrations,  and  on  the 
Senate  tor  aUowto^  It  to  happen.  The 


UlU8tratl<Hi  which  was  broucbt  out  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  natlMial  commit- 
ments resolution,  covertog  the  situation 
to  Spato.  Is  a  prime  example.  There  the 
Secretary  of  State,  under  a  previous 
Democratic  administration,  delegated  to 
the  Chairman  of  l^e  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  reeponslbUlty  for  carrying  on  nego- 
tiations seeking  to  bring  about  an  exten- 
liaa  of  leases  on  the  bases  whl(di  we 
occupy,  by  grace  of  the  %)anMi  Oovem- 
ment,  and  at  a  good  price  to  Spato  itself. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Jotat  Chiefs,  as 
I  recan,  delegated  that  authority  to  an 
Air  Force  general.  General  Burchtoal, 
who  was  then  stationed,  I  believe,  at 
Wiesbaden,  in  West  Germany;  and  he, 
carrytog  out  his  orders— and  I  find  no 
fault  with  either  General  Wheeler  or 
General  Burchtoal— entered  toto  negoti- 
ations with  Spanish  authorities. 

As  a  result  of  those  negotiations,  and 
only  because  an  article  appeared  to  the 
U.S.  press  under  the  byltoe  of  a 
Flora  Lewis,  did  we  know  that  certato 
commitments  were  almost  on  the  point 
of  betog  made,  which  would  have  to- 
volved  this  country  to  the  affairs  of  Spato 
vis-a-vis  its  present  or  possible  future  re- 
lations with  certain  African  countries. 

I  would  hope  that  this  trend  of  a  dual 
military-State  Department  supervision 
and  control  of  our  foreign  affairs  would 
be  mitigated,  at  least,  and  done  away 
with  if  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  there  is 
to  process  under  this  admtoistration  such 
a  move,  and  if  I  am  correct  to  my  as- 
sumption, I  assure  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wUl  give  him  his  fuU  support. 
I  had  thought  that  the  coUoquy  which 
I  had  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  a  frank  and  candid  ex- 
position on  an  important  question  which 
he  raised,  a  question  which  does  con- 
front the  distinguished  mtoority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader  from  time  to 
time,  when  committee  chairmen  come  to 
us  and  teU  us  that  another  committee 
has  undertaken  to  hold  hearings  to  an 
area  where  the  origtoal  committee  feels 
it  has  fuU  responsibility. 

Let  me  potot  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  that  there  was 
nothtog  personal  to  my  remarks  to  an- 
swer to  the  questions — and  good  ques- 
tions they  were — raised  by  the  dlstto- 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATXR).  I  thought  wc  imderstood 
the  bounds  wlthto  which  we  could  con- 
verse and  the  bounds  of  the  qpiestion 
tovolved. 

I  was  therefore  surprised  to  note  that 
what  I  had  said  may  have  been  taken 
amiss.  I  am  prepared  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject now,  or  at  any  later  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  T  point 
out  that  there  was  no  totent  or  thought 


to  criticize  to  any  way  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  and  siffectlon.  I  had  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks,  and  I  merely  felt 
that  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  had  a  right 
to  express  my  feelings  on  what  I  thought 
were  the  fimctions  and  the  duties  and 
the  purposes  of  this  particular  commit- 
tee to  this  particular  fashion. 

I  could  join  most  heartily  to  criticlztog 
some  of  the  past  policies  and  activlUes  of 
both  the  military  and  Department  of 
State  over  the  years.  I  am  completely  to 
accord  with  the  disttoguished  majority 
leader  that  a  great  deal  has  been  left  to 
be  desired. 

I  think  that,  possibly,  had  their  func- 
tions been  better  carried  out,  we  would 
have  far  fewer  problems  to  face  today. 

I  am  afraid  that  maybe  my  remarks 
have  been  misrepresented  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  did  not  rise  in  contention.  I 
did  not  rise  in  criticism.  I  rose 
only  to  say  that  in  my  understanding 
the  purpose  and  function  of  this  par- 
ticular committee  was  expressed  very 
well  on  page  1  of  the  repmrt  and  that  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  I  thought  maybe 
the  matters  of  policy  and  use  and  de- 
ployment and  what  happens  between  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  executive, 
and  the  Department  of  State  might  weU 
l)e  kept  for  another  time  or  another  place. 

I  merely  said  that  it  seemed  that  our 
f  imction  had  to  do  with  the  procurement 
of  military  equipment  as  set  up  by  re- 
quest by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
as  carefuny  gone  over  by  t^e  committee 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stehnis). 

I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  imderstand 
my  remarks  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  to  any  way  meant  to  be  argiunenta- 
tlve.  I  would  not  presume  to  do  so  un- 
der any  drcumstsmces. 

I  merely  said  it  was  my  hope  that  the 
limitations  we  want  to  be  implied  were 
not  only  applied,  but  were  also  care- 
fuUy  spelled  out  and  that  the  Soiate 
might  very  well  carefully  carry  on  to 
the  particularly  dlfScult  Job  we  have  be- 
fore us.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  had  to  say.  I  do  not  at  an 
find  his  remarks  amiss,  but  I  do  wish  to 
potot  out  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
to  defining  the  Itoes  where  the  authority 
and  the  responslbiUty  of  one  comimlttee 
ends,  and  where  that  of  another  begins. 
There  Is  overlap. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  this  day  and 
age,  for  example,  to  differentiate  to 
some  instances  the  Itoe  of  demarcation 
between  foreign  policy  and  defense.  The 
example  I  used  of  the  Spanish  bases  Is 
one  Ulustration,  and  the  example  of  the 
troops  stationed  abroad  is  another. 

When  we  station  so  many  troops  and 
matotain  so  many  bases  abroad  for  so 
long,  we  tovariably  create  problems  that 
impinge  on  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

I  hope,  as  does  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
about  a  deltoeation  between  the  two.  be- 
cause the  mlUtary  has  persisted  to  its  de- 
sire to  compete  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  many  places  where  it  has  no 
primary  responslbiUty. 
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Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  it  is  good  poll- 
tics  or  good  sense  to  denigrate  the 
"brass."  I  have  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  military,  and  the  fact  that 
a  man  happens  to  wear  an  eagle  or  a 
few  stars  on  his  shoulders  does  not  dilute 
that  respect  one  bit. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  intensity  of  the 
attack  on  the  military  at  times.  I  would 
hope  we  would  understand,  above  aU 
others,  that  those  men  who  wear  the 
uniform  are  carrying  out  their  duties 
and  their  obligations  as  they  are  ordered 
to  do  and  that  they  are  dotog  the  best 
they  can  to  the  light  of  the  abUity  they 
possess. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  clearing  up 
the  subject. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  disttoguished  majority  leader.  I  am 
pleased  that  I  find  my  feelings  are  so 
closely  to  accord  with  his. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
frcnn  time  to  time  is  that  confusion  sets 
to  and  we  lose  a  direct  objective  to  some 
of  our  thoughts  and  discussions  and  de- 
bates. 

As  I  have  said.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  disttoguished  majority  leader  and 
hope  for  the  day  when  aU  of  these  troops 
deployed  around  the  world  can  be 
brought  home. 

I  would  hope  for  the  day  that  all  of 
the  bases  we  have  to  matotato  could  be 
finally  cloeed. 

I  Joto  with  the  Senator  to  deploring 
some  of  the  poUdes  and  mistakes  of  the 
past  that  have  made  this  situation  neces- 
sary. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  became  interested 
to  nmntog  for  office  was  the  fact  that  I 
disagreed  wit^  so  many  of  the  i>ollcies 
purstied  over  the  last  40  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  joto  with  the  distto- 
guished majority  leader  to  his  hope.  But 
I  Edso  make  the  potot  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  particular  discussion — 
the  matter  of  the  business  before  the 
Senate — is  the  prociuement,  the  testtog, 
and  the  development  of  military  hard- 
ware, not  the  policy,  not  the  deployment, 
not  the  use,  not  the  matters  that  to  my 
opinion  are  rightfully  in  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy,  for  the  execu- 
tive, and  for  the  Department  of  State. 

I  thank  the  disttoguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But  the  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  that 
this  bill  contsdns  the  proposal  to  deploy 
the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  to  mtod  basically, 
sis  well  as  the  rematoder  of  the  bill  which 
will  be  the  pendtog  business  shortly.  And 
there  are  many  questions  that  will  be 
raised  about  this  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
measure  that  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  such  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

With  respect  to  the  ABM  pro]30sal 
alone,  there  is  the  question  of  the  costs 
which  have  already  skyrocketed  from  an 
initial  $6.4  billion  to  approximately  $10.3 
or  $10.4  billion.  There  is  the  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  radar  system 
contemplated,  and  not  only  its  reliabil- 
ity, but  also  its  vutoerabllity. 

There  is  a  question  relative  to  the 
reUablUty  of  the  compute  system;  a 
S3^tem  as  complex  and  compUcated  as 


any  ever  devised  accordtog  to  the  ex- 
perts. And  there  is  the  question  also  that 
if  and  when  an  ABM  system  is  needed, 
why  are  there  not  deployed  enough 
Spartans  and  Sprints  tostead  of  the 
relatively  scarce  number  contemplated 
today? 

A  third  factor  does  bring  the  question 
squarely  into  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
That  is  the  question  of  possible  negotia- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
country  seeking  to  bring  about  an  arms 
limitation  or  an  arms  agreement  and 
the  effect  of  the  deployment  contem- 
plated to  this  bin  on  those  negotiations. 

If  such  an  agreement  can  be  achieved, 
it  is  thought  by  some  of  us  at  least,  that 
not  only  will  a  good  deal  of  money  be 
saved  and  used  to  factog  up  to  our  do- 
mestic difficulties — and  they  are  many — 
but  perhaps  an  era  of  stability  and  peace 
win  begin  to  envelop  the  people  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time. 

When  we  get  to  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions, I  think  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  President  already  has  an- 
nounced the  appototment  of  six  mem- 
bers to  represent  this  country;  and  he 
has  todicated  that  they  will  start  ne- 
gotiations either  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  or  the  first  part  of  August.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  these  negotia- 
tions would  get  imderway.  They  would 
be  carried  on,  I  believe,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  arm  of  the  State  Department. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  for 
that  effort  to  be  undertaken;  and  be- 
cause of  that  possibility  and  that  hope, 
there  is  a  definite  relationship,  I  think, 
between  the  ABM  and  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  relationship. 

First,  may  I  say  that  I  had  not  to- 
tended  nor  had  I  thought  of  the  particu- 
lar discussion  of  the  ABM  or  any  other 
of  the  i>articular  matters  of  procurement 
todividually.  I  was  merely  thinking  to 
terms  of  the  functlontog  of  this  commit- 
tee. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  proper 
place  for  the  policy  discussions,  and  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  take  place. 

But  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  mat- 
ter of  this  particular  committee  has  to 
do  with  the  assessment  of  the  requests 
for  procurement  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  go  over  them  carefuUy, 
to  an  attempt  to  protect,  to  every  way  we 
can,  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers,  to  make 
certato  that  there  are  not  imnecessary 
purchases  and  imnecessary  research  and 
development,  and  that  the  matters  of 
policy  be  left  to  another  time. 

I  still  have  the  hope  that  we  might  re- 
solve some  of  this  without  too  much  di- 
rection toward  the  policy,  the  use,  the 
deployment,  and  stay  withto  the  re^on- 
siblUty  of  the  committee.  I  grant  that  I 
am  a  new  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  perlu^s  as  time  goes 
on  I  win  be  toclined  to  get  toto  other 
fields.  However,  at  the  moment,  as  I  have 
said,  it  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of 
the  committee,  as  stated  so  clearly,  is  as 
I  understood  it;  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  discussion  of  policy  could  and  would 
take  place,  to  which  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  Joto  with  my  distinguished 
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eoUeacue,  beeauae  there  are  many  areaa 
In  which  I  hare  had  dlfferenoea  of  opln- 
lop  over  the  yeara. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  appreciate  the  dla- 
ttnculshed  Secator'i  remaiics. 


CANADA'S  NATIONAL  DAY 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1.  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  observed  Its  National  Day. 

There  1«  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
Province  of  Alberta  e^edally.  but  also 
with  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia 
on  the  west  and  Saskatchewan  on  the 
east. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  together  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aixn).  the  ranJdng  Re- 
publican In  this  body,  to  represent  the 
Senate  In  11  lnterparllament(U7  meetings 
conducted  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Panada. 

We  feel  that  we  have  an  unusually 
dose  relationship  with  Canada,  and  we 
aM  delighted  that  this  nation  of  21  mil- 
lion persons,  wl^  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $67  billion.  Is  progressing  as  well 
as  it  is.  and  that  Its  future  Is  so  bright. 

Canada  is  now  a  country  of  10  Prov- 
inces and  two  territories,  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  northward 
to  the  Arctic. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a 
statemoit  made  by  the  Honorable  Camp- 
bell Moodle.  Consul  General  of  Canada 
who  Is  stationed  at  Seattle,  in  whose  area 
of  responsibility  Montana  is  incorporat- 
ed— at  least,  in  that  general  consular 
area — In  which  he  recently  wrote  to  the 
Oreat  Palls.  Mont..  Tribune  that  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  United  States  closest 
neighbors  and  allies,  Canadians  are  the 
people — 

Who  occupy  a  good  portion  of  your  en- 
vironment on  thl«  continent. 

Who  are  hoste  to  about  a  third  of  your 
direct  foreign  Inveetment  In  the  whole  world. 

Who  account  for  better  than  a  quarter  of 
your  total  Intematlosal  trade  (far  more 
than  any  other  coimtry  and  much  more  than 
most  of  the  usual  groups  of  countries;  In 
fact,  your  trade  with  us  Is  as  great  as  the 
combined  total  of  your  trade  with  Japan, 
Britain,  Germany  and  France  together). 

Who  share  similar  ways  of  living  and  com- 
mon Ideals. 

Then  the  Consiil  General,  quoting 
one  of  the  outstanding  "new  generation" 
statesmen.  I  believe,  in  the  field  of  world 
diplomacy,  the  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada.  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau. 
who  recently  pointed  out  that  as  much  as 
the  two  nations  are  alike,  as  much  as 
they  have  in  common  both  with  one  an- 
other and  toward  other  nations,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  different.  The 
Prime  Minister  said : 

And  each  of  tu  Is  healthier  as  a  result 
of  that  dliference. 

In  the  words  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune: 

Tb«  United  Statea  la  rsaUy  fwtanate  to 
hav*  such  a  good  neighbor  and  ally  as  Can- 
ada hMM  been. 

UJS.  friendship  with  Canada  must  be 
cemented  In  every  possible  way— by  mutual 
respect,  underetanrtlng  and  oooperatton. 

Ouuula.  a  great  nation  already  altlio\igh  In 


Its  eaily  deTtiopment  stagas.  has  a  tremen- 
dous future. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  oo<H>era- 
tlon  between  this  country  and  Canada, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Prime  Bilnlster  Pierre 
Elliot  Trudeau.  They  both  have  diffi- 
cult Jobs.  I  wish  them  both  success,  be- 
cause. If  they  both  succeed.  It  will  be  all 
to  the  best  for  both  our  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, entitled  "Our  Neighbor's  Holi- 
day—Canada's National  Day,"  published 
in  the  Oreat  Falls  Tribune,  Oreat  Falls. 
Mont.,  on  July  5,  1969,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RicoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
Odb  Nkickbob's  Houdat:  Canada's  National 

DAT 

While  celebrating  our  national  holiday,  the 
Fourth  of  July  observance  of  Independence 
Day,  not  many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
acknowledge  the  national  holiday  of  Canada, 
our  closeet  neighbor  and   best  friend. 

Canada  observed  its  National  Day  on  July 
1,  102  years  after  it  was  bom  by  the  imUlca- 
tlon  of  four  provinces  and  the  attainment 
of  Independence. 

Canada  now  Is  a  cotintry  of  10  provinces 
and  two  territories  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  northward  into  the 
Arctic. 

From  Its  earliest  settlement  In  1606,  Canada 
has  developed  Into  a  nation  of  more  than  21 
million  persons  with  a  gross  national  product 
of  more  than  *a7  billion. 

Campbell  Moodle,  Consul  Oennvl  of  Can- 
ada who  u  stationed  at  Seattle,  recently 
wrote  to  The  Tribune  that  In  addition  to 
being  the  United  States'  closest  neighbors 
and  alllee,  Canadians  are  the  people: 

"Who  occupy  a  good  portion  of  your  en- 
vironment on  this  continent. 

"Who  are  hoets  to  about  a  third  of  your 
direct  foreign  Investment  In  the  whole  world. 

"Who  account  for  better  than  a  quarter 
of  your  total  International  trade  (far  more 
than  any  other  ooun'by  and  much  more  than 
most  of  the  usiial  groups  of  countries:  In 
fact,  yoiir  trade  with  us  Is  as  great  as  the 
combined  total  of  your  trade  with  Japan, 
Britain,  Oermany  and  France  together). 

"Who  share  similar  wajrs  of  living  and 
common  Ideals." 

Consul  General  Moodle  quoted  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  who  recently  pointed 
out  that  as  much  as  the  two  nations  are 
alike,  as  much  as  they  have  In  common — 
both  with  one  another  and  towar^ls  other 
nations — we  are  different. 

"And  each  of  us  Is  healthier  as  a  result  of 
that  difference,"  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
said. 

The  United  States  Is  really  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  good  neighbor  and  ally  as  Canada 
has  been. 

U^.  friendship  with  Canada  must  be 
cemented  In  every  possible  way — by  mutual 
respect,  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Canada,  a  great  nation  already  although  In 
Its  early  development  stagee,  has  a  tremen- 
dous future. 


NEW   APPROACH   TO   SCHOCHi  DE- 
SEGREGATION GUIDELINES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  kind- 
est critique  of  the  Nlzon  admlnlstim- 
tlon's  wobbly  new  m>proach  to  school  de- 
segregation guidelines  would  be  to  call 
It  "Indectelve." 

United  Press  Intnnatlonal.  after  hav- 


ing a  day  to  mull  over  the  administra- 
tion's stand,  stated: 

The  Nlzon  ArtnUnlstratJOP  has  tertppti 
the  S^tember  desegregation  deadline  from 
some  Southern  schools  In  a  policy  state- 
ment that  seemed  deliberately  calculated  to 
confuse  liberals  and  Soutbemers  alike  Into 
believing  each  had  won: 

The  announcement  oi  the  administra- 
tion's position  was  apparently  timed  for 
a  hoped-for  burial  on  the  July  4  holiday 
weekend,  but  nevertheless  drew  the 
shaip  reactions  It  deserved. 

What,  exactly,  is  the  administration's 
position  on  the  guidelines?  As  defined  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  It  is  abandonment  of 
"full  across-the-board  school  desegrega- 
tion this  faU"  while  "declaring  full  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  school  Inte- 
gration In  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South."  "As  could  be  expected."  the  New 
York  Times  said.  "It  had  something  for 
everybody." 

The  National  Education  Association, 
composed  of  a  million  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  voted  at  its  Phil- 
adelphia convention  to  "Insist"  that  the 
Nlzon  administration  restore  the  Sep- 
tember 1969,  deadline  for  desegregation 
by  all  southern  school  districts.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  this  flim  and  forthright 
action. 

The  D^>artment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  meantime.  Issued  a  policy 
statement  maintaining  that  the  guide- 
lines adopted  In  March  1968  "are  still 
in  effect."  The  HEW  statement— Issued 
4  hours  after  the  basic  policy  statement 
which  had  been  put  out  Jointly  by  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  Finch  and  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell— was  described 
by  the  Bfdtimore  Sim  as  "a  bizarre  foot- 
note to  the  day's  events." 

The  New  York  Times  commented: 

When  Robert  H.  Finch  .  .  .  failed  In  the 
matter  of  the  Knowles  i^>polntment,  he  took 
comfort  In  the  thought  that  "SomeUmee 
when  you  lose  one  battle  you  are  strength- 
ened for  another." 

From  the  administration's  long-awaited 
policy  statement  on  school  desegregation  It 
appears  that  the  Secretary  has  strengthened 
himself  further  by  losing  again,  a  process 
that  may  do  him  good  but  Is  rough  on  the 
causes  he  favors. 

Once  more,  the  administration  see- 
sawed back  the  other  way  and  seemingly 
tried  to  patch  things  up  with  the  other 
side  by  issuing  some  orders  and  filing 
some  court  actions.  But  the  bade  ques- 
tions still  remain. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  people  elect 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  lead.  At 
the  very  least  they  are  entitled  to  know 
where  he  stands  on  such  a  fundamoital 
moral  Issue  as  desegregation  of  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
ndL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  orderod. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tiiat  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11249)  to 
amend  the  John  F.  Keimedy  Center  Act 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  such 
Center,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


redress  of  grlevanoee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (Hit.  11249)  to  amend  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  author- 
ize additional  fimds  for  such  Center, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUovrlng  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

BKPOKT  on  BXPOBT  CONTBOI. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Blghty- 
Seventh  Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Con- 
trol for  the  first  quarter  of  1988  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposxd  AiaanuxNT  or  Social  SscuHrrr 
Act    WrrH    Rxspscr    to    Individuaui    in 

MBNTAL  iNBtTTCmONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  le^bslatlon  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  under  the  pubUo 
assistance  and  medicaid  laws  with  reepect 
to  Individuals  In  mental  Institutions  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committss 
on  Flnanor. 

B^>OBT  or  COICFTBOLI^  QSNaSAI, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  selected  aspects  of  payments 
and  charges  to  Job  Corps  members,  D^Mut- 
ment  of  Defense,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, dated  Jime  30,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Opeiatlons. 

Tkanspoktation  and  TIuvxl  Expensks  fob 
TsACHxaa  or  Bttreau  or  Indian  Arrans 
Schools 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  Section  6723(b)  of  Title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  length  at 
service  required  by  teachers  In  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  schools  when  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  are  paid  to  the  first  jxwt 
of  duty  (with  an  accompanying  p^)er);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnmiiitr  Af- 
fairs. 

Pboposkd  iBCPBOvmcxNT  in  Judicial  Macrim- 
^T  IN  Cttstoicb  Cotnrra 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  Judicial  machinery  In  customs 
courts  by  amending  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  Judicial  actions  and  administrative 
proceedings  In  customs  matters,  and  for  otber 
purpoeee  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRBSIDKNT  pro  tempore: 
A  petition  of  the  Rochester  Police  Locust 
Club,  Inc..  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  praying  for  a 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1686.  A  bUl  relating  to  age  limits  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Park  PoUce    (Rept.  No.  91-298). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1076.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  InTestlgations, 
Btudlee,  surveys,  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation's  ecological  systems,  natvutil  resources, 
and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (Rent 
No.  91-296). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  2570.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  tennlna- 
tlon  within  eighteen  months  of  the  use  of 
Washington  National  Airport  by  Jet  aircraft, 
and  to  develop  a  plan  for  high  speed  surface 
transportation  connecting  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington with  Dulles  International  Airport  and 
Friendship  International  Airport;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Douinick  when  he 
Introduced   the   bill   appear   earlier   In   the 
Rbooro  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  2671.  A  blU  to  provide  for  national 
oemeteriee  In  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbcokd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiBLK) : 

S.2572.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  Amargosa  Project,  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he  m- 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rkcoso 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBI.E: 

S.  2673.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opmetnts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblz  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  blU  appear  later  in  the  Rboosd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2674.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
shipment  at  Government  expense  of  motor 
vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  2676.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Apollno 
Taganna  Delovlno;  and 

S.  2676.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Landlcho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JixU- 
dary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevkns  when  he  in- 
troduced the  first  above  bill  appear  later 
In  the  RxcoxD  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2677.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  mort- 
gage credit  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxbcirx  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rac- 
OBD  tmder  the  ^>proprlate  heading.) 


S.  2571— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  NATIONAL  CEM- 
ETERIES IN  THE  STATE  OF 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  national  cemeteries  in  the 
State  of  Arizona.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  38  States  in  the  United  States  now 
have  national  cemeteries.  Arizona  today 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  its  total  pec- 
ulation who  are  veterans  of  various  de- 
clared wars  and  conflicts  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  No  doubt  this  ratio 
will  continue  through  the  years  ahead 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  disabled  vet- 
erans do  migrate  to  Arizona  for  health 
reasons.  Since  Arizona  is  now  the  second 
most  rapidly  growing  State  in  the  Union 
and  since  the  population  of  the  State  Is 
estimated  to  double  by  1985.  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  have  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Arizona  Senate  Memorial  No. 
3,  urging  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  in  Arizona,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  me- 
morial will  be  printed  In  Uie  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2571)  to  provide  for  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Fan- 
nin Is  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  3 

A  memorial  urging  the  establishment  of  a 

national  cemetery  In  Arizona 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

The  State  of  Arizona  does  not  have  a  Na- 
tional Cemtery  within  its  boundaries.  The 
influx  of  veterans  into  the  State  of  Arizona 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  there 
have  been  many  military  installations  lo- 
cated In  the  State.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
veterans  have  moved  to  Arizona  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  dry,  healthful  climate. 

A  deceased  vetnan,  who  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  burled  In  a  National  Cemtery. 
has  to  be  transported  to  a  distant  point  In 
another  State  for  burial. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  prays : 

1.  That  the  Congress  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  delegation. 


S.  2572— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
A  FEASIBIUTY  STUDY  OP  THE 
AMARGOSA  PROJECT,  NEVADA 
AND  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in> 
troducing.  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bibli, 
of  Nevada,  and  myself,  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  a  feasibility  study  to  determine  the 
economic  practicability  of  taking  water 
from  the  underground  Amargosa  River.. 
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ZMar  Beatty.  Nev.,  for  Irrigation,  munici- 
pal and  industrial  uses. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment indicates  there  are  approxlmatdy 
93,000  acres  of  arable  land  In  the  Amar- 
gosa  Valley  which  would  be  receptive  to 
widespread  Irrigation  If  It  were  feasible. 
Valley  residents  are  keenly  Interested  In 
developing  their  resources  as  a  contri- 
bution toward  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment potential  of  the  region. 

Limited  irrigation  has  been  developed 
In  the  area  by  privately  owned  wells 
but  private  development  is  beyond  the 
financial  resources  of  most  potential 
Irrigators. 

The  project  would  be  imdertalceh  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  pro- 
posed plan  provides  for  drilling  addi- 
tional wells,  and  constructing  the  neces- 
sary distribution  and' drainage  facilities 
to  provide  a  water  supply  for  21,000  acres 
of  Irrigable  lands. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be-  received  and  ai^roprlately 
referred^- 

The  bin  (S.  2572)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Amargosa  proj- 
ect, Nevada  and  California,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiBLx),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,     i 


S.  2573 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FEASrBUJTY  INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF  CERTAIN  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  In  a  feasibility  investigation  of 
the  Brimswick  Canyon  damsite  on  the 
Carson  River,  Brunswick  Division,  Wa- 
shoe project,  ultimate  phase  in  Ormsby, 
Douglas,  and  Lyon  Counties,  Nev. 

The  heavy  storms  and  extensive  stream 
runoff  of  the  past  season  have  pointed  up 
the  need  of  additional  facilities  on  west- 
em  Nevada  streams  to  not  only  conserve 
surplus  waters  but  to  provide  for  flood 
control  in  this  water  deficient  area.  A 
further  study  of  the  Carson  River  at 
this  locality  could  furnish  information 
on  which  a  solution  of  our  problems  could 
be  based. 

I  trust  the  committee  will  add  this 
proposal  to  those  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2573)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasi- 
bility investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source developments,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2574— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DECREASING  THE  COST  OP  SHIP- 
PINO  MILITARY  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  1  Intro- 
duce, for  ai^ropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


amend  section  2634  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  military 
departments,  in  certain  cases,  to  ship 
automobiles  to  and  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  by  commercisd  motor  carrier  via 
the  Alaska  Ferry  System,  and  by  means 
of  other  surface  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  give  the 
military  departments  .more  flexibility  in 
moving  privately  owned  automobiles  of 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Alaska 
to  and  from  Alaska  in  that  it  would  al- 
low shipment  by  water  transportation, 
railroad  transportation,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
carrier  serving  Anchorage  directly  by 
water.  The  language  of  the  existing  law 
prohibits  use  of  any  mode  of  transpor- 
tation except  a  water  carrier.  This  means 
that  under  existing  law  the  carriers  serv- 
ing Anchorage  by  water  have  all  the  mil- 
itary privately  owned  vehicle  business. 
There  are  other  land  carriers  Interested 
in  the  business,  who  would  be  able  to 
compete. 

In  addition,  the  military  departments 
have  indicated  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
certain  that  feeling  has  not  changed 
now,  that  they  would  like  to  have  several 
modes  to  choose  from.  As  a  rule,  compe- 
tition for  Government  business  keeps 
Government  costs  down.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  if  my  bill  is  enacted  benefits 
will  be  threefold : 

First,  it  win  allow  several  carriers  to 
bid  on  the  military  business  to  and  from 
Alaska. 

Second,  it  will  give  the  military  de- 
partments greater  flexibility  in  their 
contracting  authority. 

Third,  it  will  assiu%  the  taxpayers  that 
transportation  of  the  vehicles  is  being 
provided  the  Government  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2574)  to  amend  section 
2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  shipment  at  Government 
expense  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2674 
Be  it  enacted  Xry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  movements  to  and 
from  Alaska,  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via 
highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system  or 
other  surface  transportation  between  cus- 
tomary ports  of  embarkation  and  debarka- 
tion, If  such  means  of  transport  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  other 
authorised  means. 


8.  2577— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  MORT- 
GAGE CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  extend  for  another  year 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  to  regulate  the  maximum  rate 
of  Interest  which  financial  institutions 
can  pay  on  time  and  savings  deposits. 
In  addition,  the  bill  conttdns  a  number 
of  amendments  designed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  monetary  policy  and  to 
avoid  another  crippling  blow  to  the 
housing  industry. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate remember  the  disastrous  credit 
crunch  of  1966  which  severely  clobbered 
the  homebuildlng  Industry.  Housing 
starts  dropped  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  1.6  million  in  Jan- 
uary of  1966  to  850,000  by  October,  a 
drop  of  nearly  50  percent. 

In  real  terms,  residential  construction 
expenditures  declinet*  by  $5  billion  over 
1966  and  1967  whereas  all  other  invest- 
ment expenditures  rose  by  $20  billion. 
Sherman  Maisel,  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Governor  has  estimated  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  accounted  for  70  percent  of 
the  reduction  due  to  the  Fed's  1966  tight 
money  policy  whereas  It  only  cominifies 
3  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
These  figures  should  make  it  abundantly 
cleso-  that  tight  money  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate Impact  on  the  housing  industry. 

Not  only  does  tight  money  discrimi- 
nate against  housing;  but  within  the 
housing  industry  tight  money  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor.  During  the  1966 
credit  crunch,  the  sale  of  hones  priced 
under  $12,000  dropped  51  percent;  those 
priced  between  $12,500  and  $15,000  drop- 
ped 42  percent;  while  those  priced  over 
$30,000  actually  Increased  by  10  per- 
cent. 

Just  as  minority  groups  are  the  first 
fired  during  a  recession,  so  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  is  the  first  to 
be  cut  In  a  credit  crunch. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  potential 
repetition  of  the  1966  credit  crunch.  The 
Increase  In  the  bank  prime  rate  to  8^2 
percent  is  an  ominous  Indicator  of  an 
impending  crunch.  Escalating  interest 
rates  have  not  been  successful  in  cur- 
tailing business  borrowing  which  con- 
tributes heavily  to  Inflation;  but  high 
rates  will  exact  an  onerous  burden  on 
millions  of  home  buyers,  farmers,  and 
small  businessmen,  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  criticizing  the  increase  in  the  prime 
rate,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. But  sky-high  interest  rates  are  not 
the  answer.  To  the  extent  large  corpora- 
tions pass  along  the  cost  of  higher  inter- 
est rates  to  the  consumer,  the  Increase 
In  the  prime  rate  will  actually  add  to 
infiation. 

Simply  put.  the  problem  of  infiation 
is  that  the  total  demands  upon  our  econ- 
omy exceed  our  ability  to  produce.  Some 
kinds  of  spending  must  either  be  can- 
celed or  postponed  if  we  are  to  stop  in- 
flation, llie  critical  question  Is  "Whose 
demands  are  to  be  cut  bade?" 

In  an  overheated  economy,  a  respon- 
sible policy  should  restrict  tiiose  projects 


fiblcix  are  of  low  priority  and  those 
which  can  be  safdy  deferred.  Api>lylng 
this  criteria  to  our  present  situation,  it 
is  my  contention  that  there  are  two 
areas  where  sizable  reductions  are  both 
possible  and  dealmble'  Government 
spending  on  military,  space,  and  public 
works;  and  private  corporate  spending 
cm  plant  and  equipment. 

Even  though  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  do  more  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
entire  burden  of  fighting  Inflation  rests 
Mdth  the  Federal  Government.  Business 
could  do  more  to  cut  back  on  capital 
spending.  And  the  banking  community 
could  do  much  more  to  cut  back  on  busi- 
ness loans  which  help  to  feed  the  infla- 
tionary business  investment  boom. 

Corporate  plarmed  expenditiures  on 
plant  and  equipment  have  skjrocketed. 
Last  February,  surveys  revealed  corpora- 
tions plaimed  to  Increase  plant  and 
equipment  spending  in  1969  by  13.9  per- 
cent over  1968.  The  most  recent  surveys 
show  capital  outlays  still  Increasing  by 
12.5  percent  despite  the  continuation  of 
the  Fed's  tight  money  policy  and  astro- 
nomically high  Interest  rates.  Almost  all 
econcnnists  agree  that  this  rate  of  busi- 
ness investment  is  unsustainable,  par- 
ticularly since  manufacturers  are  operat- 
ing at  only  84  percent  of  capacity. 

Nonetheless,  the  business  investment 
boom  continues  virtually  unchecked  by 
escalating  Interest  rates.  What  has  been 
the  role  of  commercial  banks  in  this 
process?  How  helpful  have  commeixdal 
banks  been  in  restraining  business 
spending? 

The  answer  is  not  very  much.  Bankers 
have  talked  a  good  game  about  flghting 
inflation,  but  they  have  turned  cart- 
wheels to  continue  supplybig  funds  to 
their  corporate  customers.  Because  of 
weak  supervision  by  the  Feceral  Reserve, 
our  larger  banks  have  become  virtually 
immune  to  monetary  policy. 

When  a  bank  is  faced  with  excess  busi- 
ness loan  demand,  it  has  two  options.  It 
can  refuse  loans  and  ration  its  available 
fimds;  or  it  can  get  more  funds  to  meet 
Its  borrowers'  demands.  Unfortunately, 
oiu-  larger  hanks  have  elected  the  second 
option.  In  so  doing,  they  have  had  to  pay 
higher  and  higher  rates  to  obtain  the 
funds  needed  to  continue  their  business 
loans.  The  high  cost  of  obtaining  money 
has  in  turn  been  used  as  a  reason  for  an 
increase  in  the  prime  rate. 

Despite  the  arguments  of  banking 
spokesmen,  the  Increase  in  the  prime 
rate  was  not  inevitable.  "Hie  banks 
brought  it  on  themselves.  Business  loans 
at  the  350  largest  banks  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  18  percent  over  the  last 
7  months,  even  though  excessive  business 
Investment  is  adding  to  inflation. 

Instead  of  turning  down  loans  and 
rationing  credit,  large  banks  have 
scrambled  across  two  continents  search- 
ing for  funds  to  feed  the  Inflationary 
corporate  investment  boom.  This  exces- 
sive competition  for  funds  has  sent  in- 
terest rates  sky  high,  thus  burdening 
millions  of  home  buyers,  small  business- 
men, and  farmers  while  falling  to  curb 
corporate  Investment. 

However,  the  real  blame  lies  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  permitting 


the  large  banks  to  undermine  the  Fed's 
tight  money  policy.  For  example,  during 
the  period  from  December  4  to  Jime  25, 
the  tight  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed 
caused  demand  deposits  to  fall  by  $400 
million  at  large  commercial  banks.  And 
because  the  Fed  refused  to  Increase  the 
maximum  rate  which  can  be  paid  on  time 
deposits,  large  banks  lost  $8  bUlion  in 
time  deposits,  mostly  in  negotiable  CD's. 
Total  deposits,  both  demand  and  time, 
thus  fell  by  $8.4  billion. 

During  the  same  period,  business  loans 
grew  by  $7.1  billion  or  at  an  annual  rate 
of  18  percent.  How  was  it  possible  that 
large  banks  could  be  Increasing  their 
business  loans  by  a  whopping  18  percent 
a  year  when  they  lost  $8.4  billion  in 
deposits?  Where  did  they  get  the  money? 
First  they  got  $7.1  billion  by  dumping 
Treasury  securities.  This  naturally  in- 
creased their  rate,  thus  adding  to  the 
general  escalation  of  rates  as  well  as 
the  Interest  biu-den  on  the  national  debt. 
The  capital  losses  on  these  security  sales 
exerted  downward  pressure  on  tMuik 
earnings,  and  upward  pressiu-e  on  the 
prime  rate. 

Second,  banks  obtained  $6.6  billion  by 
borrowing  Eurodollars  from  their  foreign 
branches.  Through  a  loophole  in  regula- 
tion Q,  Eurodollar  liabilities  are  not  cov- 
ered, hence  the  larger  banks  are  free  to 
bid  excessively  for  additional  Eurodol- 
lars. The  current  Eurodollar  rate  Is  10.4 
percent  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  cited 
by  banks  for  the  prime  rate  increase. 

Third,  the  larger  banks  borrowed  $5 
billion  from  other  sources  by  issuing 
capital  debentures,  by  borrowing  in  the 
Federal  funds  market,  and  by  other 
means.  Some  banks  have  also  been  able 
to  exploit  an  apparent  loophole  in  the 
Holding  Company  Act,  which  permits  a 
holding  company  to  Issue  commercial 
paper  while  channeling  the  proceeds  to 
its  subsidiary  bank.  As  in  the  case  of 
Eurodollars,  this  form  of  borrowing  Is 
thus  far  exempt  from  the  regulation  Q 
ceiling. 

These  three  devices  alone  netted  large 
banks  an  additional  $18.7  billion— more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  entire  deposit 
loss  of  $8.4  billion  and  to  pump  an  addi- 
tional $7.1  billion  into  business  loans. 

If  these  loopholes  had  been  closed  and 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  had  exerted 
stronger  pressure  on  commercial  banks 
to  cut  business  lending,  we  would  not 
have  had  the  deplorably  high  interest 
rates  we  have  today.  The  8^2 -percent 
prime  rate  is  not  an  inevitable  result  of 
past  Federal  spending.  It  is  due  to  the 
inflationary  actions  of  banks  themselves 
and  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  restrain  those  actions. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  pointing  the 
finger  of  moral  blame  at  the  banks. 
Bonks  are  private  institutions  and  have 
an  obligation  to  their  stockholders. 
Moreover,  most  bankers  hate  to  say  no 
to  longtime  business  customers,  even 
when  saying  no  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  economy.  The  private  interest  of  a 
bank  is  not  always  identical  with  the 
public  interest. 

But  bankers  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot  (»)erate  counter  to  monetary 
policy  and  then  claim  they  are  valiantly 
flghting  inflation.  Nor  can  they  assert 


that  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  the  prime  rate  when  it  was  their 
actions  which  laid  the  conditions  for  such 
an  increase. 

Neither  can  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
escape  responsibility.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  oould  have  restrained 
the  lending  activities  of  our  larger  banks 
in  a  variety  of  ways: 

They  oould  have  written  a  letter  to  all 
banks,  as  they  did  with  some  effective- 
ness in  1966,  urging  cutbacks  in  business 
loans; 

TTiey  oould  have  shut  the  discount 
window  to  those  banks  dumping  Govern- 
ment securities; 

They  oould  have  closed  the  loopholes 
in  their  regulations  which  permit  banks 
to  borrow  excessive  amounts  of  Euro- 
dollars ; 

They  oould  have  closed  another  loop- 
hole in  their  regulations  which  permit 
banks  to  raise  funds  through  holding 
company  afOllates. 

None  of  these  actions  was  taken. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  and  admin- 
istration have  not  acted,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  lncre««e  the  effectiveness 
of  monetary  policy  and  to  help  shield  the 
mortgage  market  from  another  credit 
crunch.  Housing  starts  have  already 
dipped  from  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of  $1,878,000  in  January  to  $1,509,000  in 
May,  a  drop  of  24  percent.  The  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders  has  pro- 
jected that  housing  starts  for  all  of  1969 
will  only  reach  1,395,000  compared  to 
1,547,000  starts  in  1968. 

When  the  projected  level  of  housing 
starts  is  measured  against  housing  needs, 
the  shortfall  becomes  even  greater.  The 
First  Annual  Report  on  National  Housing 
Goals  submitted  to  Congress  by  former 
President  Johnson  on  January  17.  1969. 
indicated  that  housing  starts  would  have 
to  reach  about  1,800,000  in  calendar  year 
1969  to  meet  the  10-year  goal  established 
by  Congress  in  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
Thus,  projected  starts  are  already  400,000 
below  our  needs  and  the  shortfall  could 
grow  even  greater  if  interest  rates  con- 
tinue their  meteoric  rise. 

The  estimate  of  housing  needs  is  not 
pie  in  the  sky  but  Is  solidly  related  to  the 
rate  of  family  formation  and  existing 
housing  stocks.  Housing  vacancy  ratea 
are  at  their  alltime  low,  indicating  an 
extremely  tight  housing  market. 

The  housing  industry  is  already  se- 
verely depressed.  Another  credit  crunch 
could  spell  disaster  for  the  Industry  and 
for  the  would  be  homebuyer.  It  could  set 
us  back  2  years  or  more  in  achieving  our 
housing  goals.  And  It  could  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  struggle  to  eradicate  slum 
housing  in  our  Nation's  cities.  We  can- 
not £ifford  to  let  it  happen  again. 

BCTBKSION  OF  HATX  CONTROL  AtTTHOMTT 

Mr.  President,  section  1  of  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  will  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  regulate  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  Interest  which  can  be  paid 
by  financial  institutions  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits.  This  authority  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  during  the  height  of 
the  1966  money  crunch  in  order  to  re- 
strain excessive  aanpetltlon  for  funds  on 
the  part  of  commercial  banks  and  sav> 
Ings  and  loan  associations. 
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The  law  gives  the  Federal  Reeerre 
Board  the  authority  to  establlah  dlflerent 
odlings  according  to  the  sUe  of  the  de- 
posit. While  the  Baiiklng  Act  of  1933  pro- 
vided similar  authority  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  until  19M  the  Board 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  estahlioh 
lower  rates  for  small  denomlnatkai  eer- 
tlflcates  of  deposit  which  compete  directly 
with  savings  deposits  at  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  flexible  authority  provided 
by  the  1966  law  makes  it  possible  to  have 
higher  ceilings  for  large  denomination 
certificates  of  deposit  in  excess  of  |100,- 
000.  These  are  Issued  primarily  by  the 
large  New  York  money  market  banks 
and  are  highly  competitive  with  Treas- 
ury bills,  commercial  paper,  and  other 
short  term  instnunents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  has 
maintained  fairly  low  ceilings  on  small 
denomination  certificates  of  deposit  thus 
preventing  a  "rate  war"  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. As  a  result,  savings  and  losoi 
associations  are  able  to  attract  a  reason- 
able supply  of  funds  for  the  mortgage 
market  thereby  lending  direct  support 
to  the  level  of  activity  in  the  homebulld- 
Ing  industry. 

Most  Federal  oflldals  feel  that  a  re- 
newal of  this  authority  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
astrous rate  war  between  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  which  took 
place  in  1966  and  which  caused  thrift  In- 
stitutions to  lose  billions  of  dollars  in 
savings  deposits. 

uNnrauBXD  nrannmoNs 

Section  2  of  the  bill  woxild  extend  to 
imlnsured  flnaTw»<^ti  institutions  the  same 
rate  control  provisions  on  d^Toeits  pres- 
ently applicable  to  insured  flnatiHft^  in- 
stitutions. The  problem  of  uninsured  fi- 
nancial institutions  is  particiilarly  acute 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  cer- 
tain iminsured  savings  bcmks  have  been 
able  to  divert  funds  from  insured  institu- 
tions by  ofFering  higher  deposit  rates.  As 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  place  insiired  in- 
stitutions under  the  rate  control  author- 
ity, it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
competitive  equality,  to  extend  the  same 
provisions  to  uninsured  institutions. 

If  this  authority  is  not  extended  to  un- 
insured institutions,  the  amount  of  funds 
flowing  to  Insured  institutions  could  be 
substantially  curtailed  with  potential  ad- 
verse effects  on  their  financial  soimdness. 

TBSAST7ST  BOBaOWIMO  AXTTHORTrr 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 11(1)  of  the  Hcane  Locm  Bank  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Locm 
Bank  Board  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion 
from  the  Treasury. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  rate 
to  be  charged  the  Federal  HtHne  Loan 
Bank  Board  on  such  borrowing  to  be  set 
at  the  current  market  yield  on  Treasury 
otdigatioDs.  The  present  law  permits  bor- 
rowing at  the  average  of  the  so-called 
coupon  rates  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obUgations.  Since  the  coup(»i  rate  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  current  market  rate, 
the  change  of  language  would  ronove 
any  subsidy  involved  In  such  borrowing. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  would  provide 
the  Treasury  with  a  positive  mandate 


from  the  Congress  to  permit  such  bor- 
rowing authority  to  be  used  in  a  con- 
structive manner.  Spedfleally,  it  is  ex- 
pected  by  the  Congress  that  the  authority 
would  be  used  to  permit  savtaigs  and  in^n 
associations  to  continue  to  supply  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  funds  to  the  mort- 
gage market  during  periods  of  tight 
money.  Any  funds  so  bocrowed  would  be 
repaid  by  the  Hcune  Loan  Bank  Board 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  thus 
avoiding  any  permanent  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget.  Moreover,  the  authority 
would  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort  when 
other  alternative  means  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively employed. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  provision 
passed  the  Senate  Banking  and  Ciirrency 
Committee  last  year  by  a  vote  of  8  to  4. 
but  failed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  44.  However,  last  year's 
provision,  which  I  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rate  Control  Act,  would  have 
required  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
have  loaned  funds  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  during  periods  of  tight 
money.  At  the  time,  many  objecticms 
were  raised  that  this  provision  could 
Je<9ardize  the  traditional  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

While  I  do  not  share  these  fears,  I  have 
modified  my  proposal  to  eliminate  any 
possibility  that  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  be  en- 
dangered. The  current  language  would 
authorize  Treasury  borrowing  rather 
than  Federal  Reserve  borrowing.  Since 
both  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Treasury  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  it  is  evident  that  the 
President  would  be  able  to  exercise  com- 
plete control. 

Mr.  President,  the  aim  of  this  author- 
ity Is  to  enable  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  advance  funds  to  savings 
and  locm  associations  during  a  credit 
shortage.  When  interest  rates  undergo  a 
rapid  rise,  there  is  a  tendency  for  funds 
to  be  diverted  from  thrift  institutions 
into  the  seciuities  market.  The  immedi- 
ate consequence,  as  has  been  shown  in 
1966.  is  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
mortgage  lending  on  the  part  of  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Theoretically,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  could  borrow  in  the  open 
market  in  order  to  continue  supplying 
funds  to  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  frequently 
open  market  rates  rise  so  high  that  mem- 
ber savings  and  loan  associations  no 
longer  can  afford  to  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at 
prevailing  market  rates.  For  example,  at 
the  present  time  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  paying  8  percent  on  its 
consolidated  debentures.  If  these  funds 
were  reloaned  to  member  associations  at 
8  percent,  member  associations  would 
have  to  obtain  at  least  a  9-percent  yield 
on  their  mortgage  loans  In  order  to  break 
even.  If  the  mortgage  lending  rate  is  to 
be  held  to  8  percent,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations cannot  afford  to  pay  much 
more  than  7  percent  in  order  to  obtain 
funds.  Thus,  if  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  were  to  charge  member  asso- 
ciations the  going  rate  on  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  debentures,  many  assoda- 
ti<His  would  be  priced  out  of  the  market. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  current  aver- 
age rate  on  Treasury  obligations  is  m>- 
proxlmately  8.5  percent;  therefore,  if  the 
home  loan  banks  could  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  at  this  rate  and  reloan  the 
proceeds  to  mamber  asaodatioiM,  the 
volume  of  mortgage  lending  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  could  continue. 

The  authority  provided  under  section 
3  would  permit  this  type  of  borrowing 
to  take  place  during  periods  of  tight 
money  and  rapidly  rising  interest  rates. 
It  would  not  completely  insiilate  the 
mortgage  market  from  the  impact  of 
tight  money,  but  it  could  soften  the  blow. 
Since  the  housing  market  already  bears 
a  disproportionate  share  of  monetary 
restraint,  it  \b  only  fair  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  measures  to  spread  the 
burden  of  adjustment  more  equitably. 

BXMOVAL  OP  nWAffUBT  VZTO  ON  HOICX  LOAM 
BUnC  BOABO  BOBBOWXMO 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  remove  the 
current  veto  power  of  the  Treasury  over 
the  Issuance  of  debentures  by  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks.  This  provision 
would  give  the  Federdal  home  loan 
banks  the  same  status  as  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  the  central  bank 
for  cooperatives,  the  regional  banks 
for  cooperatives,  and  the  Federal  land 
banks,  all  of  which  provide  credit  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy. 

While  the  Departinent  of  the  Treasury 
is  supposed  to  act  as  a  traffic  cop  in 
order  to  insure  an  orderly  flow  of  agency 
Issues  to  the  capital  markets,  at  times 
the  Treasury  has  exercised  its  veto  as 
an  instrument  of  stabilization  policy. 

For  example,  during  1966  the  Treasury 
prevented  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
from  borrowing  additional  funds  even 
though  the  market  rates  then  prevailing 
were  within  the  reach  of  many  member 
associations.  By  shutting  off  access  to 
the  capital  market,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment sealed  the  fate  of  the  home  build- 
ing Industry.  The  inability  of  the  home 
loan  banks  to  borrow  led  to  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit 
from  savings  and  loan  associations. 

While  the  absolute  vote  power  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  removed,  it  is  expected 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  consult  with  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  timing  of  its  Issues 
were  coordinated  with  other  agency 
issues  and  Treasury  obligations. 

Houmro  coBCPAmEs  iBsunra  commskcx&l 

PAPEB 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  administer  regulation  Q  which 
establishes  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest 
which  commercial  banks  can  i>ay  on  time 
and  savings  deposits.  At  the  present, 
there  is  a  gapina  loophole  in  regulation 
Q  permitting  large  commercial  banks  to 
obtain  funds  in  excess  of  the  regulation 
Q  ceiling  through  the  bank  holding 
company  device.  As  currently  practiced 
by  seven  or  eight  large  New  York  City 
banks,  a  bank  holding  company  will  issue 
short-term  notes  in  the  commercial 
paper  market  at  prevalUng  rates  which 
at  the  present  time  are  more  than  1  per- 
centage point  higher  than  the  regulatira 
Q  celling.  The  proceeds  can  then  be 
channeled  by  the  parent  holding  com- 
pany to  its  subsidiiuy  bank.  This  can  be 
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done  by  purchasing  participation  oer- 
tifleates  in  the  bank's  locm  portfolio  or 
even  purchasing  loans  outright.  In 
either  event,  the  bemk  has  additional 
loanable  funds  to  continue  its  business 
lending  activity. 

The  language  in  section  5  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
—has  adequate  authority  to  bring  this 
kind  of  borrowing  imder  the  regulation 
Q  ceiling.  I  am  convinced  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  already  has  this  authority 
imder  existing  law,  although  there  are 
some  who  are  uncertain  on  this  point.  In 
order  to  remove  any  doubt,  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  Congress  adopt  the  language  un- 
der section  5  to  clarify  the  authority 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  already 
has  imder  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

KUBOflDIXAS  BOXROWnia 

Mr.  President,  another  gaping  loop- 
hole in  the  administration  of  regulation 
Q  is  the  practice  of  large  commercial 
banks  borrowing  Eurodollars.  The  over- 
seas branches  of  n.S.  commercial  banks 
are  free  to  bid  for  Eurodollar  deposits 
held  in  other  countries  at  rates  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  regulation  Q  ceiling. 
The  oversea's  branches  can  then  reloan 
the  funds  to  the  parent  bank  at  the 
prevailing  Eurodollar  rate,  thereby  cir- 
cumventing the  regulation  Q  ceiling. 

The  Eurodollar  loophole  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  large  commercial  banks  to  off- 
set the  impact  of  tight  money  and  to 
maintain  its  lending  activity  notwith- 
standing a  considerable  reduction  in  its 
conventional  time  deposits. 

Governor  Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  said  publicly  that  the 
impact  of  monetary  policy  on  the  busi- 
ness sector  is  considerably  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  Eiuodollar  inflow.  If  we  are 
to  restore  monetary  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  over  large  commercial 
banks,  this  loophole  must  be  plugged. 

The  language  of  section  6  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  estab- 
lish marginal  reserve  requirements  on 
additional  Eurodollars  obtained  by  n.S. 
commercial  banks.  The  additional  in- 
crease in  Eurodollars  would  be  measured 
from  a  base  date  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  from  tlme-to-time 
establish.  The  Board  could  subject  these 
Eurodollar  funds  to  a  reserve  require- 
ment of  up  to  100  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re- 
cently Issued  a  proposed  regulation  es- 
tablishing a  10-percent  reserve  require- 
ment on  incremental  Eurodollar  deben- 
tures. While  this  reserve  requirement 
would  effectively  raise  tiie  cost  of  Euro- 
dollar borrowing,  I  am  not  entirely  con- 
fldent  that  it  will  do  the  Job.  We  have 
seen  commercial  banks  pay  fantastic 
rates  in  order  to  obtain  loanable  fimds, 
hence  a  10-percent  Increase  in  the  effec- 
tive price  of  those  ftmds  will  not  be  an 
effective  long-term  deterrent.  However, 
a  100-percent  reserve  requirement,  if  ap- 
plied by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  could 
effectively  close  the  Eurodollar  loophole. 
Since  any  Eurodollar  obtained  by  a  bank 
would  have  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  the 
bank  would  have  no  incentive  to  botrow 
additional  Eurodollar  funds.  It  is  ex- 
pected this  authority  would  be  used 
sparingly  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


But  it  would  ocmstitute  a  powerful  tool 
which  the  Fed  oould  ezendae  when  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  its 
monetary  policy. 

VOLUMTAXT    OEDR    BmnUIMT    PBOOBASC 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  bill  would  re- 
activate the  authority  under  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bocurd  administered  a 
vdimttuy  credit  restraint  program  dur- 
ing the  Korecm  war.  This  authority  was 
contained  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  It  authorized  the  President  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  flnan- 
cial  communis  in  order  to  establish 
volimtary  programs  of  credit  restraint. 

Under  this  authority  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  established  industry  com- 
mittees of  banks,  investment  barJElng 
flrms,  life  insurance  companies,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  These  c(»nmittees  established 
volimtary  lending  criteria  designed  to 
channel  credit  to  the  most  essential  uses. 
While  there  were  a  number  of  problems 
in  the  implementation  of  the  criteria,  by 
and  large  the  program  achieved  its 
objectives. 

A  National  Voluntary  Credit  Restrain- 
ing Committee  issued  a  statement  on 
March  10,  1952,  evaluating  the  success  of 
the  program.  This  statement  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  1952  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  and  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  outset  of  the  Program,  whlcli  was 
without  precedent  In  the  country's  wnnnMni 
history,  there  was  wldespenul  skepticism  as 
to  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  self- 
regulation  effort  In  the  highly  competitive 
field  of  lending.  This  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  recognition  that  the  Program  has  proved 
practicable,  workable,  and  effective  as  a  sup- 
plement to  fiscal,  credit,  and  other  anti- 
Inflationary  weapons.  .  .  .  The  Program  has 
been  an  important  factor  In  holding  prlcec 
level  during  the  first  year  of  Its  operation. 
(Statement  released  by  National  Voluntary 
Credit  Restraint  Committee.  March  10. 
1962.) 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  econ- 
omy has  reached  the  point  where  a  vol- 
untary credit  restraint  program  is  called 
for.  Nonetheless,  I  do  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bocurd  should  have  this  au- 
thority on  a  standby  basis  should  its  use 
be  required  in  the  future.  I  understcmd 
that  William  McC.  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  suggested  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  have  such  authority  reactivated 
on  a  standby  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  measures  I  have 
suggested  win  not  completely  solve  the 
problem  of  high  Interest  rates  but  I  be- 
lieve that  In  total  they  will  provide  for 
a  more  reasonable  allocation  of  the  im- 
pact of  tight  money  on  our  economy  and 
in  particular  they  will  help  to  Insure  a 
reasonable  suiH>ly  of  mortgage  credit  so 
that  we  do  not  fall  further  behind  in 
meeting  our  national  housing  goals.  In 
view  of  the  pressinK  need  for  decent 
housing  in  our  oentral  dties.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  permit  another  drastic 
reduction  tn  the  level  of  housing  starts. 

The  PRBSUDINa  OFFICER,  llie  Mil 
win  be  received  and  approprtatdy 
referred. 

llie  blU  (8.  2677)  to  provlda  addi- 
tional mortgage  credit  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  toy  Mr.  Paoaami. 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  i*a«iHrty 
and  Currency.  ^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILU 

8.  lOTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1078. 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Aot 
of  1969.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  FAKum ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxratLS), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
McGovKRK),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mbtcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  cosponsoiB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  176S 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Haw- 
sen)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1758)  to  designate  the  Interstate  System 
as  the  "Eisenhower  Interstate  Highway 
System." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1S27.    S.    1828,    AND   8.    1828 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondalx)  be  added  as  a  coBpanaox 
of  the  bills  S.  1827,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a 
minimum  income  tax,  to  require  the 
allocation  of  deductions  allowed  to  in- 
dividuals In  coiain  circiuistances.  and 
for  other  purposes;  S.  1828,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion; and  S.  1829.  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  and  ex- 
tend the  tax  surcharge  and  to  suspend 
the  investment  credit  during  the  re- 
maining period  of  applicability  of  the 
tax  surcharge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B.   tOT« 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  2076, 
the  national  wildlife  disaster  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  3SS4 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  2624)  to  adjust  agrt- 
cultm'al  production,  to  provide  a  transi- 
tional program  for  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Ur.  800TT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Bfr.  Hanskn)  be  added  as  a 
cosponaor  of  the  bill  (S.  2561)  to  incor- 
porate Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


quest  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknmkot),  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  his  name  be  added  as  a  oo- 
QMnsor  of  the  Cooper  amendment  to  the 
hill  (S.  2546) . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISE>08mON  OP  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  TO 
CERTAIN    INDIANS— AMXNDMENT 

AJfsmimiT  iio.  »7 
Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  885)  to  authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal 
ancestors  were  members  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Weas.  Plankashaws, 
Pe<Hias,  and  Kaskasklaa.  merged  under 
tbe  treaty  of  May  30. 1854  (10  Stat.  1082) , 
and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropirated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
^diaq  .Claims  Commission  Docltet  No. 
314,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MnJTARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILrnES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MTBflTTiE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 

AimrDMEMT   NO.    68       ' 

Mr.  COOPER,  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haht, 
Blr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mansfikld.  Mr.  Pkhct, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Gom.  Mr.  WttUAMs 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr.  Sym- 
nrcTOif.  and  Mr.  Moitsalx)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mlssQes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  cmistruction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorize 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  RicoRD  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  the  amendment  to  S.  2546  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  relating  to  deploy- 
ment of  and  the  acquisition  of  sites  for 
an  anti-balllstic-mlssile  system 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  three 
bills  to  establish  national  historic  sites 
in  recognition  of  three  of  our  great  Presi- 
dents. They  are: 

S.  2000,  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Jidmson  National  Historic  Site; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  Eisen- 
hower National  Historic  Site  at  Gettys- 
burg; and 

S.  560,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  William  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  on  Tuesday, 
July  29,  1969,  commencing  at  10  ajn. 

Anyone  desiring  to  testify  on  any  of 
these  proposals  should  advise  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMnTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Farley  E.  Mogan,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
UJ3.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Eugene  G. 
Hulett; 

John  O.  Olson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  wesFtexn  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Edmund  A.  Nix. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  July  16,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  VETERANS  TO 
UTILIZE  THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 
IS  A  NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  disappointments  of  a 
democracy  is  when  a  law  is  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  people 
who  could  benefit  from  it  remain  igno- 
rant or  unaware  of  the  law  and  its  po- 
tential. 

One  such  disappointment  Is  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  which  I  sponsored  and  after 
a  long  fight  was  finally  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress.  The  disappointment 
arises  from  the  excruciating  fact  that 
only  one  out  of  10  of  the  returning  Viet- 


nam veterans,  who  have  not  completed 
high  school,  have  made  use  of  the  high 
school  entitlement.  This  matter  is  dis- 
cussed In  a  thoughtful  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
recently. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  not  doing  an  adequate 
Job  of  informing  these  returning  veter- 
ans of  the  opportunities  available  to 
them  under  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  The 
editorial  discusses  the  matter  of  utiliza- 
tion and  poignantly  focuses  on  this 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "GI  Benefits,"  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  June  7 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GI   BXNKFITS 

At  a  time  when  anti-poverty  programs  are 
being  drastically  cnirtailed  It  la  Ironic,  to  say 
the  least,  that  so  few  ellglbles  are  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  the  solid  economic  elevator  pro- 
vided by  the  OI  BUI  of  Rights.  Viguttm  made 
available  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
Indicate  that  something  is  shockingly  ynoast 
somewhere. 

After  World  War  n,  some  60  percent  of 
veterans  availed  themselves  of  the  GI  bill 
help  to  get  more  education — the  beat  possible 
route  out  of  poverty  and  third-rate  Jobs. 
As  of  the  first  of  this  year,  however  only  19 
percent  of  eligible  Vietnam  veterana  were 
using  the  bill  to  get  more  training  at  colleges, 
vocational  schools  or  on-the-job  programs 

What  Is  especlaUy  dlxt\irblng  about  the 
lowered  figure  la  that  an  estimated  600  000 
of  the  2.7  million  Vietnam  veterans  thus  far 
discharged  do  not  have  even  high  school 
diplomas.  Yet  of  the  600,000  only  21.000  to- 
day  are  taking  advantage  of  a  special  high 
school  subsidy. 

Sen.  Ralph  W.  Tarboroug^  (D-Tftx.),  call- 
ing the  situation  a  "tragedy,"  blames  the  VA 
for  "not  doing  anything  to  get  these  men 
Into  school."  He  said  the  VA.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  GI  bill  is  virtually  open-ended  In 
funding.  Is  soft-pedaling  the  education  op- 
portunities In  order  to  hold  down  Its  budget 
The  VA  vehemently  denies  the  charge. 

We  simply  do  not  know  who  or  what  Is 
responsible,  but  we  agree  the  situation  is 
tragic— and  Inexctisable.  Perhaps  the  VA,  as 
It  claims.  Is  "doing  more  than  ever"  to  in- 
form returning  veterans  of  aU  their  GI  bUl 
benefits.  Obviously  much  more  must  be  done. 
Retiimlng  veterans  In  need  of  ftirther  edu- 
cation somehow  must  be  persuaded  to  take 
wider  advantage  of  the  opportimltles  avail- 
able, not  merely  "Informed"  of  them. 


DR.  JOHN  N.  KNOW1SE3 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  but  I  agree 
with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Tues- 
day, July  8,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star, 
that  the  decision  not  to  appoint  him  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  apparently  a 
proper  one. 

I  doubt  whether  many  Senators  really 
had  strong  feelings  for  or  against  Dr. 
Knowles,  and  would  also  guess  that  his 
nomination  would  have  been  confirmed 
had  his  name  been  submitted  and  that 
I  would  have  perhaps  voted  for  its  con- 
firmation. 

In  retrospect,  since  Dr.  Knowles  Is  now 
becoming  a  spokesman  not  for  medicine, 
but  for  what  he  considers  to  be  the  polit- 
ical ills  of  this  coimtry,  I,  for  one,  am 
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thankful  that  he  was  not  appointed.  Ap- 
parently. Dr.  Knowles  is  not  content  to 
concern  himself  with  medicine,  but  he 
now  poses  as  an  expert  on  school  guide- 
lines and  appears  to  have  become  an  in- 
stant political  analyst. 

At  any  rate,  I  believe  the  editorial 
In  the  Evening  Star.  "Telling  It  Like  It 
Isn't,"  will  be  of  Interest,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Telling  It  Lixx  It  Isn^ 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  recently  turned 
down  by  the  President  for  tbe  nation's  top 
health  poet,  says  he  "likes  to  speak  out  and 
tell  It  Uke  It  la." 

He  was  talking  In  that  context  about 
Medicaid,  which  he  called  the  "lousleet  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  and  the  most  lll-oon- 
celved  program  which  ever  came  down  the 
chute." 

Being  a  medical  man  and  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Knowles  may  be  qualified 
to  pass  Judgment  on  Medicaid.  But  when 
he  undertakes  to  diagnose  the  p«tormanoe 
or  the  President,  he  not  only  falls  to  tell  It 
like  It  Is,  he  talks  like  a  diagnostician  who 
has  never  even  seen  a  poUtlcal  medical  school. 

According  to  the  Aaeodated  Press,  Dr. 
Knowles  told  a  Boston  television  audience 
on  Sunday  that  the  White  House  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon  "Is  In  the  grip  of  the  arch  con- 
servatives and  progress  Is  at  a  complete 
standstill."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Infiu- 
ence  of  oonsovatlve  pressure  groups  on  the 
President  Is  "abaolutely  catastrophic." 

This  doesn't  sound  like  the  pronouncement 
of  a  physician  whose  professional  training 
should  make  him  wary  of  hyperbole.  Neither 
does  It  make  any  sense. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  poUtlcal  record. 
Dr.  Knowles  says  he  sees  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  man 
"who's  got  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  61  or  62 
percent  of  the  people  Involved  In  a  conserva- 
tive backlash — a  swing  to  the  right." 

Iia«t  November  the  Nixon  winning  margin 
was  about  43.4  percent  of  the  total  vote.  If 
the  latest  GaUup  poU  Is  accurate,  however, 
63  percent  of  the  people  today  approte  at  the 
way  the  President  Is  bi^n>inng  his  job.  Only 
16  percent  disapprove,  the  others  being  listed 
among  the  "no  opinions." 

This  massive  expression  of  approval  U 
hardly  what  one  woiUd  expect  In  the  case  of 
an  administration  which.  In  a  little  more 
than  five  months,  turned  In  a  performance 
which  Is  "absolutely  catastrophic."  Nor  do 
the  extravagant  comments  by  Dr.  Knowles 
reflect  any  mature  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  Nixon,  In  contrast  to  Hubert  Humphrey, 
campaigned  as  a  relatively  conservative 
White  House  aspirant. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  something  of  a 
word-eating  reflection:  PoUtlcs  aalde,  maybe 
the  President  was  right  In  deciding  that  It 
was  better  to  leave  Dr.  Knowles  In  charge  of 
the  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hoepltal  than  to 
name  him  as  Assistant  HEW  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Sdentlflc  Affairs. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL  VXTT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle by  Hunter  James,  published  In  the 
Sunday  Baltimore  Sim,  reviews  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  use  of  the 
persistent  pesticide.  DDT. 

The  article  traces  DDT  from  Its  ini- 
tial development  and  use  as  a  killer  of 
malaria,  typhus,  cholera,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  to  Its  present 
threat  as  a  killer  at  wildlife,  fish,  and 


potentially  man.  DDT  has  been  linked 
to  cancer,  and  some  authorities  predict 
an  epidemic-like  outbreak  of  DDT-re- 
lated  cancers  within  the  next  10  to  30 
years. 

Mr.  James  reports : 

The  fear  among  sdentlsts  U  not  just  that 
the  cimiulatlve  effects  of  DDT  may  one  day 
manifest  themselves  in  horrible  ways,  but 
that  the  damage  may  be  Irreverrible. 

Most  action  responding  to  this  alarm- 
ing threat  has  been  on  the  State  level. 
Some  States  have  banned  its  use  out- 
right, and  many  other  State  legislatures 
are  presently  considering  similar  pro- 
posals. 

Alternatives  to  DDT  are  being  studied. 
It  appears  that  biological  control — such 
as  the  use  of  natural  predators — ^Is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  safe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DDT— PXRSISTXKT   PeOTESTS,    a    IJITLE 

Action,  Growing  Threat 
(By  Hunter  James) 

A  single-engine  crop  duster  comes  clatter- 
ing down  over  the  summer  landscape.  A 
cloud  of  DDT  billows  down,  covers  the  young 
plants  with  a  noxious  dusty  fllm,  drifts  with 
the  VTlnd  across  the  surrounding  fields  and 
roadsides  or  Into  the  nearby  woods,  killing 
the  grasshoppers  and  junebugs  as  well  as 
the  boll  weevils  and  tobacco  worms. 

And  goes  on  killing  them  all  summer  long. 

The  deadly  and  lasting  effectiveness  of 
DDT  has  worried  scientists  since  the  day 
It  came  Into  general  use.  Unlike  less  potent 
Insecticides,  It  does  not  break  down  and 
dissipate  readily.  It  gathers  over  long  periods 
In  the  soil  and  water,  on  the  leaves  of  grow- 
ing things,  and  In  the  fatty  tissues  of  ani- 
mals and  man — and  Its  effect  Is  cumulative. 
That's  what  makes  It  so  economical  to  use 
and  also  why  It  poses  a  threat  to  human  life. 

The  threat  has  only  recently  become  tan- 
gible enough  to  cavise  widespread  alarm.  And 
there  are  still  those  who  believe  that  the 
good  of  DDT  outweighs  the  bad. 

SILENT  SPRINO 

Invented  in  Sweden  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  compound  has  helped  make 
American  farms  the  most  productive  In  tbe 
world.  It  has  also  been  used  to  knock  out 
malaria,  typhus,  cholera.  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever  and  other  serious  diseases. 

But  the  clamor  against  DDT  and  Its  deriv- 
atives is  big  and  growing.  It  began  seven 
years  ago  with  the  publication  of  Rachel 
Carson's  "SUent  Spring,"  a  book  now  regarded 
as  an  almost-classic  statement  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  pesticide  poisoning.  Miss  Carson 
dted  massive  kUls  of  frogs,  snakes  and  birds 
as  evidence  of  the  damage  DDT  can  cause. 
The  long-term  effects  are  quite  different, 
but  just  as  deadUy.  In  the  American  bald 
eagle,  for  example,  the  poison  manifests  It- 
self In  the  reproductive  process.  Eggshells 
become  too  thin  to  protect  the  young,  and 
for  that  reason  the  bald  eagle  and  other 
magnificent  species — peregrine  falcon,  oeprey 
and  others — rapidly  are  becoming  extinct. 

In  man  the  effect  may  be  even  more 
subtle,  even  more  dangerous.  Numerous 
studies  have  linked  DDT  to  cancer.  The  re- 
lationship has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, but  most  scientists  feel  there  Is  more 
than  enough  evidence  to  justify  banning 
the  stuff.  Some  authorities,  including  Dr. 
W.  C.  Hueper,  former  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute,  beUere  there  could  weU 
be  an  epldemle-Uke  outbreak  of  DDT-re- 
lated  cancan  wtthln  the  next  10  to  30  years. 


irXLSON   LBGISLATIOl* 

Last  March,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration helped  focus  attention  on  the  pesti- 
cides problem  with  a  seizure  of  more  than 
21,000  pounds  of  coho  salmon  from  ware- 
houses In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  A  sample 
of  the  same  batch  of  flsh,  taken  from  lAke 
Michigan,  had  been  found  to  contain  DDT 
residues  of  12  to  19  parts  per  million,  far 
higher  than  what  had  been  found  before  and 
almost  three  times  as  high  as  the  federal 
tolerance  for  beef. 

The  seizure  brought  prompt  action  from 
Robert  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Despite  opposition  from  five  Re- 
publican governors  In  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
he  set  a  relatively  stringent  tolerance  level  for 
flsh:  five  parts  per  million.  Surprisingly,  it 
was  the  first  time  there  had  been  a  limit  of 
any  kind.  Mr.  Pinch  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  pesticide  menace 
and  report  back  In  six  months  with  recom- 
mendations for  bringing  It  under  control. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  (D.  Wis.),  more 
alarmed  than  his  state's  governor  (one  of  the 
flve  opposing  Secretary  Pinch's  action)  took 
the  occasion  to  introduce  legislation  perma- 
nently outlawing  the  use  of  DDT.  The  fright- 
ening thing  to  him  was  that  the  pesticide 
residues  In  the  flsh  had  "probably  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  air,  water  and 
SOU"  and  had  been  "consumed  through  the 
normal  food  chain  of  up  to  a  half-dozen 
organisms." 

The  senator  Is  among  those  who  believe 
that  Miss  Carson  may  have  understated  her 
case  in  "Silent  Spring."  Yet  he  has  little 
hope  that  his  bill  will  pass.  He  introduced  a 
similar  measure  last  year  and  the  year  befcx-e 
Each  time  It  died  In  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee. 

Laws   ARE    WEAK 

Except  possibly  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, federal  agencies  have  been  sin- 
gularly unresponsive  to  the  threat  posed  by 
pesticides.  Lavra  are  weak  and  Implementa- 
tion weaker. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Agricultural 
Research  Service  Is  the  agency  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  policing  the  registration,  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  pesticides.  If  the  govern- 
ment's General  Accounting  Office  can  be  be- 
lieved, the  agency's  performance  has  been  In- 
excusably lax. 

The  GAO  says  the  department  has  seized 
only  a  fraction  of  the  products  found  to  be 
below  govenunent  standards  and  has  re- 
peatedly faUed  to  take  legal  action  against 
shippers  acctised  of  violating  the  law.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  GAO  says  It  has  permitted 
food-handling  establishments  to  use  the  pes- 
ticide Lindane  despite  reservations  voiced  by 
health  authorities. 

Although  pesticide  control  Is  plainly  a  fed- 
eral problem,  since  dust  from  Iowa  can  harm 
plants  and  wlldUfe  In  Nebraska,  Oongress 
has  been  reluctant  to  act.  Most  of  what  action 
there  Is  exists  In  the  states. 

BIOLOOICAL   CONTROL 

About  a  third  of  them  have  no  laws  at 
aU  governing  the  use  of  DDT.  Others,  Includ- 
ing Maryland,  have  recently  adopted  mild 
restrictions.  Still  others  have  banned  It  out- 
right. 

After  the  coho  salmon  seizure,  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  Commission  banned  the 
sale  of  DDT  Indefinitely.  Senator  Nelson's 
state,  Wisconsin,  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  problem  for  almost  six  months  and 
wlU  probably  decide  this  faU  whether  to 
follow  suit.  After  the  flrst  of  the  year  Cali- 
fornia win  not  aUow  Its  use  except  in  non- 
dust  form.  Arizona  has  banned  It  for  a  year. 
and  the  New  York  Pesticide  Control  Board 
wants  It  banned  permanently  except  for 
emergency  use.  Rhode  Island  plans  to  out- 
law It  as  soon  as  a  safe  substitute  can  be 
found  and  perhaps  before.  The  Texas  Legis- 
lature la  studying  the  problem. 

Of  the  alternatives  to  DDT,  biological  con- 
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trel  is  potcnttaUy  tb*  aaost  iffaotlT*  m  w«11 
M  ttta  asfMt.  AU  aorti  of  txparlinanti  an 
vadar  waj:  the  um  of  nfttunU  pntUton;  tba 
tiM  of  aoond  Mid  light  to  trlek  tli*  Inaaeta 
oat  of  tlia  groand  prvnAturaly,  In  winter, 
•ad  oaoM  tbetr  death  and  the  uae  of  syn- 
tlMtle  mbataneei  to  trap  and  ocnfuee  them. 
There  le  alao  a  feeling  the  genetlo  manipula- 
tion will  jtrore  iiaafol. 

Maoh  of  the  aignment  In  favor  of  pesti- 
cides la  that  they  are  cheap.  But  biological 
control  may  be  thtapn.  One  California  ez- 
tvmlnator  said  to  rely  excliulvely  on  nat- 
ural means  of  control  charges  about  $8  an 
aeze  each  year.  Crop  sprays  can  cost  a  farm- 
er up  to  975  an  acre. 

Perhaps  It  la  too  early  to  prove  oonclu- 
slvely  that  pesticides  can  cause  cancer  In 
man  or  otberwlae  send  him  to  an  agonizing 
deatti.  It  la  Interesting  that  Sweden,  where 
ODT  originated,  has  banned  It  simply  l>e- 
eause  there  Is  not  proof  that  It  will  not  do  so. 
The  fear  among  sclentlati  Is  not  Just  that  the 
cumulative  effects  of  DDT  may  one  day 
manifest  themselves  In  horrible  ways,  but 
that  the  damage  may  be  Irreversible. 
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TBE  OZARKS  REGIONAL  COMMIS- 
-SIOM-AND   SENATE  PASSAGE   OP 
S.  1072 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  yesterday  passed  S.  1072,  a  bill 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  and 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 

Title  n  of  this  bill  is  of  particular 
importance  to  my  State,  for  it  Includes 
significant  amendments  to  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  designate 
"economic  devel<H)ment  regions." 

The  Ozarks  Regional  Commission  was 
designated  by  the  Secretary  on  March  1, 
1966,  and  held  its  organizational  meeting 
on  September  7,  1966.  Forty-four  coun- 
ties in  southwest  and  south-central  Mis- 
souri are  Included  in  the  Ozarks  Region. 
Parts  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa are  also  included. 

Two  sections  in  the  bill  passed  today 
are  of  particular  importance  to  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission  and  the 
other  title  V  Commissions.  Section  505  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  authorizes  technical  and 
planning  assistance  to  the  commissions. 
S.  1072  expands  this  authority  to  permit 
broader  use  of  these  funds  for  studies, 
technical  assistance  and  demonstatitiasi 
projects,  and  training  programs.  This 
will  give  the  regional  commissions  direct 
control  over  their  own  program  devel- 
opment. 

S.  1072  also  amends  section  509  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  significantly.  Heretofore,  this 
section  authorized  supplemental  grant 
assistance  to  foster  the  use  of  «>yiiitr1ng 
Federal  gxant-ln-aid  programs  within 
the  development  regions.  This  section 
would  be  amended  to  allow  a  commis- 
sion to  use  funds  authorized  to  it  as 
"first  doUar"  money  when  there  are  in- 
sufBdent  funds  for  the  Federal  share 
under  ongoing  Federal  grant  programs. 
The  regional  commissions  are  given 
greater  flezibUll^  under  the  amend- 
ments provided  by  8.  1072.  They  are 
given  better  tools  with  which  to  confront 


tha  problems  of  regional  eeonomlo  de- 
velopment. The  Owfcg  Beglcmal  Com- 
mlsslon  has  had  almost  3  years  to  de- 
vekq?  a  coordinated  plan  for  economic 
development.  When  the  Commission  was 
first  designated,  many  people  in  my 
State  felt  that  it  would  offer  the  poten- 
tial for  Increased  opportunities  and  ben- 
efits to  citizens  of  an  area  with  unique 
cultural  assets,  but-  comjutratlvely  low 
economic  development. 

I  hope  that  with  the  amendments  pro- 
vided by  S.  1072,  including  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  to  the  Ozarks  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971, 
the  promise  of  this  multistate,  cooper- 
ative governmental  effort  can  begin  to  be 
realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being.a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  has  led  the  full  committee  in 
consideration  of  this  matter,  and  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator Joseph  Montoya,  directed  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  in  its  thorough  and 
deliberate  examination  of  the  problems 
of  economic  development  relating  to  the 
bill.  I  Joined  many  other  Senators  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  1072,  as  originally  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Randoxph,  and  S.  1090 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Edmund 
MusKiE.  The  bill  we  passed  yesterday 
incorporates  elements  of  both  biUs.  It  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee; it  continues  the  outstanding  pro- 
gram of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, and  it  provides  new  opportuni- 
ties to  the  regional  economic  develop- 
ment commissions. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUB  OF  PORT 
ARTHUR^  TEX.,  CALLS  FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  100,000-ACRB 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  Club  of  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  adopted  a  resolution  on  May  5, 
1969,  urging  the  passage  of  my  bill,  S.  4, 
to  create  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  in  southeast  Texas. 

The  Department  Club  of  Port  Arthur 
refers  to  the  Big  Thicket  as  "the  bio- 
logical crossroads  of  North  America." 
They  recognize  the  richness  and  diversi^ 
of  the  Big  Thicket's  plant  and  animal 
life. 

At  least  300  species  of  birds  live  year- 
round  in  the  Big  Thicket  includhig  four 
kinds  of  owls,  three  khids  of  hawks,  a 
few  last  bald  eagles,  and  an  almost  un- 
surpassed variety  of  water  birds.  The 
all-but-extinct  whooping  crane  has  been 
seen  there,  as  have  the  rare  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  and  Bachman's  sparrow.  It 
may  be  the  last  refuge  of  that  en- 
dangered glant-among-woodpeckers.  the 
ivory-billed. 

The  Big  Thicket  used  to  cover  more 
than  3.5  million  acres.  Now  less  than 
300.000  acres  remain.  Once  the  Big 
Thicket  is  gone,  it  win  be  gone  forever. 
With  it  will  go  Its  wildlife,  the  rare  birds, 
and  the  beauty.  America  will  have  lost 
irrevocably  an  Integral  part  of  herself. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  resolution,  including  the  names 
of  its  signers,  be  printed  In  the  Rkoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBo.  as  follows: 

WhareM  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Olubs  have  gone  on  reoord  supiwrting  the 
leglslattoo  to  preserve  100,000  acres  of  tha 
Big  Thlolnt  of  Southeast  Tegne  as  a  National 
Park,  and 

Whereas  The  Department  Club  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. Teas  which  is  composed  of  875  women 
Is  affllUted  with  the  Texas  PMsratlon  of 
Women's  aubs.  It  therefore  urgee  that  you 
work  diligently  NOW  for  the  passage  of 
Senate  BUI  S-4  creating  a  100,000  acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  m  Southeast  Tteas 
before  this  area  designated  as  "the  Uologleal 
crossroads  of  North  America"  Is  lost  for  to- 
day's dtlsens  and  future  generations. 
Mrs.  HxBicAN  Tatlox,  Jr., 

President. 
Mr.  Vbed  Ckawvoxd, 

Seontary. 


PESTICIDE  POEM 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  an  11-year-old 
constituent,  David  MIchaud,  of  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.,  who  expressed  his  coocem 
about  the  threat  of  DDT  to  our  oivlron- 
ment  and  human  health  In  a  three-verse 
poem. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  young  boy, 
who  yet  has  no  voice  or  vote  In  the  deci- 
siramiaking  processes  of  our  Nation  but 
who  will  have  to  inherit  the  results  of  his 
elders'  mistakes,  is  trying  in  his  small 
way  to  let  us  know  the  consequences  of 
the  continued  use  of  this  persistent 
pesticide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  David's 
poem  and  his  brief  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
Md  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Waoxxsha.  Wti. 
__      ^  J^ne  30.  1999. 

DxAx  SxNATox  N*l8on:  I  am  an  eleven  year 
old  boy  writing  to  teU  you  about  how  I  feel 
about  DDT.  Not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  in 
aU  the  United  States.  ^^ 

Bnoloeed  you'll  And  a  three-versed  poem 
that  I  wrote. 

Very  alnoerely. 

__     ,  ^ Davx  W.  Miohaot. 

PS. — ^i  typed  every  thing  myself. 

DDT 

People  are  using  ddt. 
To  get  rid  of  peats; 
But  DDT  is  using  them. 
And  malring  more  \inreet. 

DDT  Is  killing  birds. 

And  many  other  gsme; 

But  men  don't  seem  to  undNstand. 

It  oould  km  us  Just  the  same. 

We  are  using  it  In  trees. 

Then  It  starts  to  rain; 

DDT  flows  Into  waters. 

Many  fish  are  being  slain. 


pnDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  July  2.  1969,  there  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  a  column 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  DnKsnr,  entitled  "A  Day  for 
Looking  Back."  It  deals  wUh  Independ- 
ence Day  and  is  very  tnf oimatlTe  uid 


interesting.  I  ask  unanimous  oonsemt 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

A  SxNATOx's  Notebook:  A  Dat  loa  Looscins 
Back 

(By  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen) 
Independence  Day  Friday,  the  observance 
of  our  193rd  year  as  a  nation,  wlU  remind 
many  of  us  that  we  are  slipping  away  frcnn 
our  heritage  In  some  repeote. 

All  over  the  land  this  weekend  our  people 
wlU  be  traveling  for  fun  and  pleastire — ^to 
play  golf  and  to  participate  in  picnics.  Oen- 
eraUy,  tbey  will  forget  that  such  a  wonderful 
thing  as  independence  preserved  thru  the 
centuries  Is  something  Americans  fought  for 
with  a  courage  and  dedication  seldom  before 
demonstrated  by  man. 

Independence  Day  ought  to  mean  more  to 
us  than  a  day  off  from  work,  part  of  a  week- 
end of  fim  and  frolic. 

In  all  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  our  coun- 
try, In  years  gone  by,  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
celebrated  with  patriotic  speeches,  parades 
and  thoughts  of  both  the  past  and  the  fu- 
txire.  This  year,  however,  as  In  other  recent 
years,  there  are  many  cities  that  won't  even 
have  a  parade,  that  wont  officially  honor 
Independence  Day. 

As  a  nation,  we  may  be  loelng  some  of  our 
concern  for  the  glorloiis  past,  a  past  that 
should  bridge  us  Into  the  unknown  future. 
This  week,  then,  is  the  right  time  to  state 
a  few  facts  of  history  that  wlU  help  us  to 
face  tomorrow. 

The  Second  Ck)ntlnen>tal  Congress,  meeting 
In  Philadelphia  on  July  2,  1776,  passed  a 
resolution  In  favor  of  Independence  and,  on 
July  4,  that  Congress  agreed  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Hie  Declaration  was 
signed  by  56  courageous,  farseelng  Americans, 
truly  the  fathers  of  ona  oountry,  on  Aug.  2. 

Despite  the  Declaration,  the  Revolutionary 
War  continued  and  was  not  won  until  the 
British  imder  Lord  Comwallls  surrendered 
at  Yorktown  Oct.  19,  1781. 

There  was  dissent  in  1776,  as  there  ts  today. 
There  was  no  unanimity  for  Independence. 
The  Tories  in  the  colonial  states  wanted  to 
dwell  under  the  rule  of  King  Oeorge  m.  Many 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  dldnt 
want  to  sign  the  Declaration  that  came  alive 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Some  of 
them  stayed  away  from  the  meeting  place 
In  the  steepled  state  house  In  Philadelphia. 
But  when  It  came  time  to  be  signed,  they 
forgot  the  dissent  and  they  returned  to  affix 
their  deathless  signatures  to  the  document 
of  freedom. 

They  decided  they  were  Americans.  They 
stood  up  for  Independence.  They  sUenced 
their  dissent.  They  forged  a  nation. 

Who  were  those  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  I  mention  only  two— you 
can  read  the  other  names  in  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  in  your  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pedia. There  was  John  Hancock,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  wealthy  for  his  day,  and 
he  had  contributed  1100,000  to  the  causa  of 
freedom.  Had  the  revolution  faUed,  bis  prc^ 
erty  and  business  would  have  been  seized  by 
the  Ung.  There  was  Charles  OarroU,  of  Car- 
rolltown,  Md.  He,  too,  was  wecdthy,  probably 
the  richest  of  all  the  signers.  He  staked  his 
wealth  and  his  very  neck  on  the  successful 
pxusulit  of  the  war  for  freedom.  Many  others 
of  the  66  were  men  of  meana  and  property. 

They  aU  risked  their  every  acre  of  land 
and  farthing  of  money  on  an  Idea  that  men 
should  be  tree.  Thaj  engaged  In  the  dissent  of 
the  day  and  helped  to  make  their  views  Into 
a  dream  come  true,  a  dream  for  a  better 
America  where  there  would  be  oapartunlty 
for  alL 

TbMf  exhibited  their  davoUoQ  to  their 
causa  in  tha  highest  degree  as  they  signed 
tha  docTune&t  under  tlM  last  sentence  that 


Jefferson  had  written  Into  the  Declaration: 
".  .  .  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration 
with  a  Arm  reUance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
Sacred  Honor." 

How  easUy  we  forget  that  188  years  Uter 
we  are  all  of  us  beneficiaries  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Tbey 
signed  for  us  who  live  In  the  turmoil  of  1969. 
They  sacrificed  for  us  who  may  sometimee 
forget  to  express  our  appreclaUon  of  their 
coiurage  and  devotion  and  their  willingness 
to  pledge  all  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

A  few  simple  things  would  do  to  mark  our 
1969  observance  of  Independence  Day  with 
reverence  for  the  past  and  faith  in  the  future. 
We  can  display  the  Flag.  We  can  gather  our 
family  and  friends  about  us  and  read  aloud 
the  Declaration  and  the  names  of  the  signers, 
perhaps  putting  to  shame  the  commercialized 
ceremonies  where  the  Declaration  will  not  be 
recalled  to  the  ears  of  millions. 

We  can  stop  awhile  and  think  about  the 
past  that  bridges  the  centuries  to  come. 


REALISM  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30, 
1969,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost  gave 
one  of  the  most  provocative  and  inter- 
esting speeches  to  the  General  Synod  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

I  have  always  believed  one  of  the  real 
tests  of  Government  leaders  is  to  make 
the  complicated  simple.  So  often  we  seem 
to  do  Just  the  opposite. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Ambassador  Yost 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  simple  terms 
some  of  our  complicated  problems  and, 
in  the  process,  presenting  the  paradoxes 
of  our  times. 

I  think  his  speech  is  most  thought  pro- 
voking and  believe  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues.  For  this  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxAUSM  IN  Intshnattonal  AlTAns 
(By  Ambassador  Charles  W,  Tost,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations) 

Those  of  us  who  concern  ourselves  with 
International  affairs — whether  In  govern- 
ment or  in  private  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations such  as  yours — are  constantly  being 
vu-ged  by  coUeagues  and  critics  to  be  "real- 
Istlo".  Politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  we 
are  told.  Let  us  set  practical,  achievable 
goals.  Let  us  be  toughmlnded  and  hard-noeed 
about  pursuing  them.  Let  us  not  be  deluded 
into  chasing  rainbows  or  frightened  Into  be- 
ing soft  about  what  Is  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional mtereet  and  national  security. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  would  dispute  thi« 
argument  up  to  a  point.  We  are  aU  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  practical  men  and  women  and  not 
Utopians.  But  what  exactly  is  "realistic"  In 
this  world  which  science  and  technology  are 
so  swiftly  and  radlcaUy  transforming?  Thirty 
years  ago  anyone  who  had  said  man  would 
land  on  the  moon  in  three  «t««M<te  would 
have  been  thought  an  utter  fool,  totaUy  un- 
realistic. Yet  we  expect  to  do  It  next  month. 
Even  ten  years  ago  anyone  would  have  been 
rldlouled  who  predicted  that  by  1969  birth 
control  would  be  a  subject  both  of  ordinary 
parlor  conversation  and  of  vast  government 
programs.  Yet  It  has  h^ipened. 

Btso  In  my  Ufettma  ttw  world's  atnogest 
mlUtary  po<wec«  hare  twtoe  been  totality 
croehad.  and  worldwlda  emi^ias  wMoh  had 
laatsd  for  oeotiaias  have  smddai^  dlsln- 


tegratad.  Their  leadsta  had  certsdnly  thoinght 
tftMj  were  praoUoal  men,  but  were  they? 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  two  «ia- 
ments  which  have  always  been  csiiiillsl  to 
troe  realism  in  Intematlooal  affairs  t>at 
which  are  paruculany  so  In  our  fantaatlo 
time.  Tbey  are  objectivity  and  far-sighted- 


Of  course  we  all  know  how  dUBoult  it  Is 
to  be  objective  In  any  human  affaire,  to  bal- 
ance our  own  Interests  raUonaUy  and  oom- 
pasBlonately  with  those  of  our  neighbors,  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  eee  us.  You  may  know 
the  little  Thyme  of  Plet  Hetn: 

"Men,  said  the  Devil 
Are  good  to  their  brothers; 
They  don't  want  to  mend 
Their  own  ways,  but  each  other's." 

We  are  aU  too  ineUned  to  make  the  mis- 
take the  lady  made  at  the  cocktail  party  who 
eald  to  her  husband:  "Darling,  you've  had 
too  much  to  drink.  You're  getting  aU 
blTirred."  Yet  If  we  cannot  be  objective  about 
our  real  strengths  and  our  real  weaknesses, 
we  are  certain  to  miscalculate  and.  If  our 
miscalculations  are  sufficiently  serious,  to 
suffer  dUaster.  A  so-caUed  realism  which  Is 
not  objective  about  the  righu,  needs  and 
complexes  of  other  people,  as  well  as  about 
oiu-  own,  is  not  realism  but  seU-deceptlon. 

Similarly  a  realism  which  may  be  tactictOly 
appropriate  but  Is  strategically  false,  which 
takes  account  of  next  year  but  not  of  five  or 
ten  years  hence,  can  also  be  fatal.  I  some- 
tlmee  wander  whether  a  hard  noee  Is  not  one 
you  cant  see  beyond  the  end  of.  It  is  prob- 
ably imwlse  to  be,  constitutionally  and  con- 
sistently, either  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  but  It  Is 
certainly  neoeeeary  for  both  of  them  to  weigh 
very  carefully,  very  reallstioaJly,  where  the 
oonsequenoee  of  their  hawklahnees  or  their 
dovlahness  would  be  likely  to  put  the  ooun- 
try a  decade  henoe.  Realism  can  no  longer 
be  merely  a  matter  of  keeping  both  feet  on 
the  ground,  when  the  ground  Is  shifting  as 

r^ldly  as  It  now  Is.  SomeooB  had  said 

"Show  me  a  man  with  both  feet  on  the 
ground  and  111  show  you  a  man  who  can't 
get  his  pants  on."  It  oould  hardly  be  argued 
that  either  astronauts  or  ministers  of  the 
goepel  axe  satisfied  to  keep  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  yet  who  among  us  Is  more  deserving 
of  respect. 

Many  of  the  disasters  of  modem  times 
have  occurred  In  large  part  because  states- 
men, who  believed  they>-were  hard-nosed  and 
realistic,  were  neither  objective  nor  far- 
sighted.  After  the  War  of  1870  the  German 
General  Staff,  over  the  objections  of  Bis- 
marck, Insisted  on  annexing  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  in  order  to  provide  the  sectirlty  of 
a  "strategic  frontier"  for  Germany.  The  re- 
sult was  wholly  to  alienate  France,  to  con- 
centrate her  energies  on  revenge  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  German  defeat  In  two  world  wars. 
Similarly  aU  the  European  powers  before 
1914  organized  themselvee  In  alliances  and 
piled  up  armaments  in  order  to  ensure  se- 
curity, and  ended  by  creating  a  situation 
which  was  fatal  to  the  security  of  aU  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  I930's  British  and 
French  "realists",  drawing  comfortable  but 
undlscrlmlnatlng  conclusions  from  thelz 
earlier  experience,  failed  to  suppress  or  con- 
tain Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  time  and  thus 
helped  bring  on  World  War  n. 

If  we  attempt  to  be  realistic,  to  be  objec- 
tive and  far-sighted,  about  International  af- 
fairs today,  what  do  we  see?  I  see  four  par- 
ticularly dramatic  and  disturbing  paradoxes. 
Tha  first  paradox  is  that,  while  national 
armament  Is  of  course  designed  to  promote 
national  security,  and  never  in  history  have 
nations  been  so  well  armed,  yet  never  have 
they  been  so  insecure.  Never  would  the  ac- 
tual use  of  the  full  range  of  ready  arms  ba 
ao  certainly  fatal  to  so  much  of  m^wviTi/^  uid 
to  dvlllBed  society.  And  In  a  certain  sense 
precisely  those  nations  which  are  the  best 
armed  are  tba  moat  Insecure  because  they 
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wotild  b«  the  tint  targets  If  a  nuclear  war 
should  tragically  occur.  Tbla  is  no  one's 
teult — It  Is  a  consequence  of  technological 
advance  in  weaponry — but  it  does  Impose  on 
the  leaders  ot  those  beet-armed  states  an 
eaormoua  responsibility  to  find  means  of 
^MT^ping  from  this  hideous  and  stupid  para- 
dox. Be«Jlam  could  have  no  higher  or  more 
Imperative  goal  than  to  resolve  It. 

The  second  paradox  Is  that,  while  tech- 
nology each  year  knits  the  world  more  close- 
ly together,  while  we  can  see  around  It  in 
seconds  and  fly  around  It  In  hours.  Its  pat^le 
oontln\ie  to  be  more  and  more  fragmented 
Into  separate  national  sovereignties,  more 
than  130  of  them  at  latest  coiint.  And  each 
of  these  nations  insists  on  unrestricted  in- 
dependence to  do  exactly  what  it  likes,  pre- 
cisely at  a  time  when  the  interdependence  of 
each  and  all  Is  becoming  more  and  more  pre- 
emptory. 

The  third  paradox  is  that  Just  when  science 
seems  at  long  last  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  production,  when  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  developed  nations  Is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  when  poverty  Is  no 
longer  Inescapable,  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  is  still  widening  rather  than  nar- 
rowing. Two-thirds  of  the  world's  popiilation 
coRtlBue»-4o  exist  below  minimum  stand- 
ards of  decency.  As  we  are  seeing  today  In- 
side o\ir  own  country,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  this  Is  a  very  exploelve  situation  which. 
If  not  dealt  with  In  Ume,  can  in  the  end  tear 
the  world  apart. 

The  fourth  paradox  Is  related  to  the  third. 
It  la  that  our  very  triumphs  If  ungovemed 
can  bring  \is  to  disaster,  that  the  trliunphs  of 
medicine  may  Increase  our  population  to  the 
point  of  auiphyxlatlon  and  breakdown,  that 
the  triumphs  of  engineering  and  chemistry 
may  fatally  pollute  our  ah*,  water  and  soil, 
ttiat  the  triumphs  of  communication  and 
surveillance  may  be  misused  to  disorient  or 
dominate  the  masses  whom  they  should  en- 
lighten and  safegiiard. 

Realism  in  Lntemattonal,  as  in  national,  af- 
fairs in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century 
should.  In  my  Judgment,  be  concentrated 
with  the  utmost  urgency  on  the  resolution 
of  these  f  ovtr  paradoxes. 

Unfortimately,  during  most  of  the  past 
two  decades  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  great 
developed  nations  have  been  distracted  from 
these  long-term  concerns,  that  should  be 
overriding,  by  the  real  and  Imagined  exigen- 
cies of  the  Cold  War  among  them.  I  say  real 
and  Imagined  because  they  are  both. 

The  breakdown  and  desperation  In  West- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  and  In  the  Far  East 
after  World  War  n  were  real;  the  Communist 
expansion  from  the  Prlpet  marshes  to  the 
Elbe,  throughout  China  and  Into  some  of 
the  lands  around  China  was  real:  the  op- 
pressive and  regressive  natxire  of  Communist 
society  rmder  Stalin  was  real,  nor,  as  Czecho- 
slovakia bears  witness,  does  it  seem  to  have 
become  much  more  progressive  since  Stalin. 
I  am  personally  proud  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  the  imaginative,  generous  and 
decisive  measures  with  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  d\irlng  the  ten  years 
after  the  War,  through  the  Marshall  Plan, 
in  NATO,  in  Korea  and  In  Southeast  Asia, 
restored  stability  and  balance  and  made 
much  of  the  world  safe,  If  not  for  democracy, 
at  least  for  self-determlxiation  and  diversity. 

There  were,  however,  also  during  those 
years,  as  always  during  great  international 
confrontations,  many  presumed  exigencies 
of  the  Cold  War  which  existed  only  in  the 
heated  Imagination  or  the  oversimplified 
doctrine  of  one  side  or  the  other.  What  I 
have  called  the  law  of  disproportionate  re- 
sponse to  miscalculated  challenge  was  tragi- 
cally llluBtrated  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Capabilities  of  the  adversary  were  exagger- 
ated. Intentions  were  misread,  each  prepared 
to  meet  the  worst  possible  contingency,  prep- 
aration for  it  on  one  side  provoked  prepara- 
tion on  the  other,  and  both  brought  the 


awful  contingency  closer  by  the  very  act  of 
seeking  to  forestall  it. 

All  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  realism. 
In  historical  perspective  it  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  colossal  display  of  irrationality 
on  both  sides.  The  conduct  of  the  Cold  War 
has  long  ceased  to  meet  the  test  of  ob- 
jectivity and  farsightedness.  More  and  more 
thinking  people  on  both  sides  have  begun 
to  suspect  that  Pogo  in  the  comic  strip 
might  have  been  right  -when  he  said,  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  us." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  world  wel- 
comed with  a  great  sigh  of  relief  President 
Nixon's  heartening  inaugural  address  five 
months  ago  in  which  he  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  move  from  confrontation  to  nego- 
tiation. "We  cannot  expect  to  make  every- 
one our  friend."  he  said,  "but  we  can  try 
to  make  no  one  our  enemy.  Those  who  would 
be  our  adversaries,  we  Invite  to  a  peace- 
ful comi>etltion — not  in  conquering  terri- 
tory or  extending  dominion,  but  In  enrich- 
ing the  life  of  man."  After  talcing  the  oath 
of  office  he  added:  "And  to  that  oath  I  now 
add  this  sacred  commitment:  I  shall  con- 
centrate my  office,  my  energies  and  all  the 
wisdom  I  can  summon,  to  the  cause  of  peace 
among  nations." 

This  commitment,  in  light  of  the  precari- 
ous balance  of  terror  under  which  we  live, 
I  call  the  highest  realism.  But  it  Is  not  a 
commitment  that  can  be  met  unilaterally.  It 
takes  at  least  two  to  negotiate  as  It  takes 
two  to  confront.  Portimately  there  seems 
substantial  evidence  that  the  President's 
offer  to  negotiate  on  issues  of  the  gravest 
Importance  is  meeting,  at  least  Initially, 
with  a  positive  response. 

One  of  Preeident  Nixon's  fliat  initiatives 
In  foreign  affairs  was  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  United  States  and  other  great  power  as- 
sistance in  bringing  about  a  settlement — or 
at  very  least  a  defusing — of  the  conflict  In 
the  Bfiddle  East.  In  the  two  years  since  the 
latest  major  explosion  there  the  parties  In 
confrontation  have  shown  again  their  In- 
ability to  make  peace  with  each  other.  Aa  a 
cartoonist  has  pointed  out,  they  recently 
passed  the  700th  day  of  the  6-day  war.  Yet 
\intll  a  Just  and  durable  peace  is  established, 
not  only  will  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
live  in  fear  and  insecurity  but  the  wider 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  threatened.  Cer- 
tainly permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  not  only  moved  by 
a  realistic  understanding  of  these  dangers 
but  conscioxis  of  their  own  responsibilities 
imder  the  Charter  could  hardly  do  less  than 
lend  their  weight  and  wisdom  to  bringing 
this  conflict  to  a  close.  They  have  agreed 
among  themselves  that  they  cannot  impose 
a  settlement  but.  If  they  should  fall  to  seek 
one  earnestly  and  urgently,  they  would  be 
delinquent  to  their  own  national  interests 
as  well  as  to  their  Charter  obligations. 

An  Intelligent  and  sober  realism  also 
prompts  the  Administration's  position  to- 
ward negotiating  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
No  one  who  knows  Southeast  Asia,  as  I  do, 
could  deny  either  the  Justice  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  our  assisting  the  people  of  that  area 
up  to  a  point — I  emphasize,  up  to  a  point — 
to  maintain  their  right  to  self-determination 
and  Independence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  can,  tn  my  Judgment,  deny  that  there 
comes  a  point  at  which  the  scale  of  that 
aeslstance  becomes  disproportionate  to  what 
can  be  assimilated  in  the  area,  to  what  our 
national  security  requires,  and  to  other  more 
Imperative  demands  on  our  resources  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  recognition  of  our 
other  overriding  needs  prompts  the  assidu- 
ous effort  of  this  Administration  to  negotiate 
at  Paris  as  soon  as  poeelble  a  peace  wbi(di 
will  be  both  honorable  and  permanent. 

The  moat  significant  current  measure  of 
statesmanship  and  realism  will  be  the  open- 
ing next  month  of  U.S, -Soviet  negotiations 
on   the   control    and   reduction   of   nuclear 


weapozu.  T^ls  will  be  a  long  overdue  attempt 
to  deal  realistically  and  farsightedly  with 
the  first  paradox  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
paradox  of  arms  so  nimierous  and  so  ix>wer- 
ful  that,  If  ever  used,  they  would  destroy 
civilization,  and  yet  never  numerous  or  pow- 
erful enough  to  provide  real  security  for 
either  side  as  long  as  the  competition  and 
the  escalation  continues.  This  senseless  arms 
race  Is  of  course  of  profound  ooncem  not 
only  to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — though  both  its  burden  and  its 
threat  weigh  most  heavily  on  them — ^but  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  which  would  not  es- 
cape if  nuclear  war  occurs  and  which,  in  its 
underdeveloped  parts,  bitterly  resents  the 
vast  waste  of  resources  when  its  own  unmet 
human  needs  are  so  great. 

So  I  come  finally — In  this  analysis  of  true 
as  contrasted  with  the  short-term  national 
interest  of  the  United  States — to  the  insti- 
tution with  which  I  have  been  intermittently 
associated  ever  since  its  eetabllshment,  at 
which  I  am  now  representing  our  govern- 
ment. I  speak  of  course  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  whoee  high  purposes  and  prlndplea 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  dedicated.  We  muat. 
however,  not  fail  to  apply  to  this  great  but 
still  adoleecent  institution  the  same  tests 
of  realism  which  we  have  been  applying  to 
other  factors  in  International  affairs.  To 
what  extent  can  the  United  Nations — as 
presently  constituted,  or  as  it  might  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  be  reinforced  over  the 
next  ten  years — meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
modem  society,  meet  specifically  the  deci- 
sive questions  posed  by  the  four  paradoxes 
I  mentioned. 

We  must  be  frank  in  admitting,  first,  that 
the  authors  of  the  Charter  were  themselves 
modest  and  realistic  in  proposing  to  set  up 
not  a  world  g^ovemment  or  even  a  world 
federation  but  simply  an  organization  of  in- 
dependent sovereign  states  with  very  limited 
powers  of  its  own:  and  second,  that  this 
organization  has  not  in  practice  been  ahle  to 
exercise,  except  on  very  rare  occasions  and 
with  uncertain  results,  even  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant powers  conferred  upon  it. 

First,  a  word  on  the  membership.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  division  of  several  great  na- 
tions following  World  War  n.  those  nations 
have  either  been  unrepresented  or  only  par- 
tially represented  in  the  United  Nations. 
Their  absence  substantially  reduces  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  trend  to 
admit  Indlscrlmlnatetly  smaller  and  smaller 
states.  While  Justified  on  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  this  practice  is  in  fact 
contributing,  first,  to  a  growing  fragmen- 
tation of  the  world  Just  when  its  integra- 
gratlon  is  most  required,  and,  second,  to  a 
decline  in  the  authority  and  representative 
character  of  the  General  Assembly.  Thli 
anomalotis  situation,  moreover,  la  liiuiiiM 
Ingly  reflected  in  the  Important  ooanoUi  of 
the  United  Nations  as  regional  groups  tend 
to  choose  their  candidates  for  these  bodies  on 
the  principle  of  simple  rotation  rather  than 
on  that  of  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 
Councils.  This  growing  weakness  cannot  be 
ctired  until  means  are  found  to  giant  rtrj 
small  states  a  status  which  assures  them  of 
the  protection  and  aaalstanoe  of  the  United 
Nations  without  imposing  on  them  obliga- 
tions they  are  incapable  of  supporting. 

A  second  fleld  in  which  a  slgnlflcant  ele- 
ment of  unrealism  has  crept  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  is  In  the  applica- 
tion of  sanctions  tmder  Chapter  VH  of  the 
Charter.  It  was  anticipated  that  these  would 
be  Invoked  by  the  Security  Council  in  cases 
where  there  was  a  clear  breach  of  or  threat 
to  International  peace  and  security  and 
where  milder  action  had  failed.  There  has 
come  to  be  in  recent  years  great  pressure  to 
apply  such  sanctions  to  states  or  regimes  In 
Southern  Africa  which  deny  the  right  of 
self-detenmnatlon  or  equal  political  and  hu- 
man rights  to  the  Mack  majontlee  of  tb^ 
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population.  These  denials  are  of  ootirse  in 
the  highest  degree  reprehensible  and  fully 
deserving  of  condemnation  by  the  world 
community.  It  is  also  tnie  that  over  the  long 
run  they  may  come  to  constitute  threats  to 
international  peace  and  security  since  the 
oppressed  majorities  may  eventually  refuse 
any  longer  to  tolerate  their  oppression.  It 
would  seem  to  me.  however,  to  be  stretching 
the  Intent  of  the  Charter  to  claim  that  the 
present  situation,  outrageous  as  it  is,  con- 
stitutes a  present  threM  to  International 
peace  and  satxcrlty. 

In  any  case  the  risk  of  proceeding  from 
this  premise  to  the  application  of  economic 
sanctions  is  shown  by  the  failure  of  such 
sanctions,  so  far  at  least,  to  achieve  the 
desired  results  even  against  Rhodesia,  a  ter- 
ritory whose  economy  is  relatively  vulner- 
able. How  much  less  likely  would  they  toe  to 
achieve  decisive  results  against  neighboring 
and  stronger  countries,  particularly  when  the 
overwhelming,  the  quasi-unanimous  world 
opinion  required  to  make  such  sanctions 
work  is  obviously  absent.  Let  us  not  further 
weaken  the  authority  and  the  potentiality 
of  the  UN  by  demanding  of  It  prematurely 
more  than  it  can  realistically  be  expected  to 
deliver.  For  the  time  being  let  each  nation 
be  the  Judge  of  what  posture  both  moral 
imperatives  and  political  farsightedness  sug- 
gest It  should  assimie  toward  Southern 
Africa. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  argue  that 
the  whole  conception  of  the  United  Nations 
is  unrealistic,  that  in  a  world  of  nationalisms 
only  nation  states  can  act  effectively,  and 
that  the  UN  Charter  is  only  pious  rhetoric. 
I  would  most  vigorously  dispute  their  claim. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  argue  that,  In  this 
Interdependent  world,  the  capacity  of  even 
the  strongest  individual  nations  to  act  ef- 
fectively alone  is  growing  ever  narrower. 
There  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  ac- 
tions of  the  greatest  consequence  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  done  safely  or  even  done  at 
all,  must  be  done  by  international  agreement 
and   international   action. 

I  would  argue  that  the  most  important 
of  them  Is  peacekeeping.  Of  course  it  is  In- 
ciunbent  upon  all  nations  to  keep  the  peace. 
That  has  been  a  Christian  principle  for  2000 
years  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  yet  be- 
come an  Invariable  Christian  practice.  But 
there  is  no  nation  today,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  capable  of  maintaining  a  pax  ro- 
mana  or  pax  britannlca  around  the  world 
or  even  over  any  large  part  of  it.  If  any 
should  attempt  to  do  so,  it  wotild  Incite 
both  the  rival  ambitions  of  other  great  pow- 
ers and  the  stubborn  nationalism  of  a  host 
of  small  ones.  There  can  be.  I  suggest,  no 
permanent  peace  Impoeed  by  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations.  There  can  only  some  day 
we  trust  be  a  permanent  peace  impoeed  by 
a  world  conununity  which  has  collectively 
decided  that  only  by  living  in  peace  can  It 
be  sure  of  living  at  all. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  epitome  of 
realism,  I  would  argue,  is  to  strengthen  In 
every  possible  way  the  international  organi- 
zations we  have,  the  United  Nations  and  all 
its  great  family  of  specialized  agencies,  to 
enable  them  better  to  cope  with  the  para- 
doxes of  our  times.  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
U  Thant  and  many  others  have  long  re- 
minded us  that  the  United  Nations  has  only 
as  much  authority  and  resources  as  its  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  give  It  or  lend  it.  Insofar 
as  It  has  failed  It  has  done  so,  not  because 
of  Inherent  flaws  in  its  concept  or  constitu- 
tion, but  because  its  members  have  refused 
to  let  It  have  the  necessary  power  and  means 
to  achieve  the  purposes  they  themselves 
have  set  for  it.  Their  attitude  has  too  often 
been  that  of  the  mother  in  the  old  nuraery 
rhyme: 

"May  I  go  swimming,  mother  dear?" 
"Yes,  My  darling  daughter, 

Hltng  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 
But  dont  go  near  the  water." 


Fortunately  that  attitude  is  changing.  Aa 
to  peacekeeping,  the  disastrous  hangover  of 
the  Article  19  controversy.  In  which  all  of  the 
participants  including  the  United  States  be- 
haved shortsightedly  and  foollahly,  is  wear- 
ing off.  All  of  the  great  powers,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  showing  significant  interest 
In  developing  a  more  reliable  UN  peace- 
keeping capacity,  first  of  all  for  use  in  sup- 
porting a  Middle  Bastern  settlement  but 
clearly  also  to  be  available  to  deal  with  other 
situations  which  the  members  of  the  Secvirlty 
Council  might  agree  constitute  serious 
threats  to  international  peace.  There  does 
now  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that, 
as  the  risks  and  burdens  of  unilateral  re- 
sponse to  such  threats  become  more  obvious, 
there  may  be  an  Increasing  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  of  an  effective  multilateral  alter- 
native such  as  the  UN  could  provide. 

It  may  be  premature  to  show  even  this 
guarded  optimism  about  the  ability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  cope  in  the  near  future 
with  the  other  great  paradoxes  of  our  time, 
with  the  gap  between  living  standards  and 
proapecta  of  developed  and  tmdeveloped 
oountrlee,  with  the  deteriorating  quality  of 
our  environment  as  a  consequence  of  In- 
ordinate population  growth  and  promiscuous 
modernization,  with  the  fragmentation  of 
the  hiunan  family  Into  smaller  and  smaller 
national  units.  Certainly  in  this  country,  for 
example,  aid  to  developing,  nations  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  Just  at  the 
moment  when,  if  continued.  It  seems  most 
likely  to  achieve  some  of  its  most  dramatic 
successes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  multi- 
lateral aid,  aid  extended  through  the  United 
NaUons  family,  the  World  Bank,  the  UN  De- 
velopment Program  and  some  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  may  be  to  some  extent 
exempt  from  this  general  disrepute.  Our  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  is  requesting  of 
the  present  Congress  Increased  fiuuts  for 
some  of  threee  purposes.  I  very  strongly  hope 
that  theee  requests  will  be  approved  and  as 
time  goes  on  may  be  lurther  expanded.  I  urge 
that  every  one  of  you  support  theee  requests. 
I  would  consider  it  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
realistic to  Ignore  or  underestimate  the  grave 
danger  to  world  stability,  indeed  to  our  own 
national  Interests,  whloh  would  certainly 
fiow  from  a  frustration  of  the  demand  of  the 
underprivileged  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  that  they  share  In  benefits  which 
modern  science  has  so  lavishly  conferred  on 
the  privileged  third.  I  would,  moreover,  con- 
sider it  wise  that  a  large  part  of  what  the 
rloh  nations  do  contribute  to  redrees  this 
balance  be  channelled  through  international 
agenales  which  are  less  likely  to  become  In- 
volved in  political  complications  than  are  na- 
tional donors  or  lenders. 

In  the  field  of  population  control  also  the 
United  Nations  is  at  last  substantially  seized 
of  the  problem.  A  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
United  Nations  Association  by  a  distin- 
guished panel,  headed  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, recommended  a  very  large  Increase  in 
UN  programs  for  this  piupoee  and  a  large 
Increase  In  U.S.  contributions.  I  hope  that 
both  of  these  Increases  will  take  place.  Simi- 
larly the  UN  Is  beginning,  as  we  are  here  at 
home,  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air,  water  and  soil.  Theee  are 
scrouges  affecting  all  industrialized  societies 
but  more  and  more  affecting  to  some  degree 
societies  of  all  kinds.  The  United  Nations  Is 
planning  an  International  conference  on  this 
subject  in  1972  and  the  United  States  is  pre- 
paring to  do  whatever  it  can  to  ensure  that 
the  conference  has  the  maximum  possible 
Impact  and  benefit. 

My  friends  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
ever  since  Moees,  probably  long  before,  man 
has  been  dreaming  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Even  In  Moses's  time  It  was  possible  for  small 
groups  of  men,  inspired  by  faith,  endowed 
witA  courage  and  enterprise,  to  make  deserts 
bloom  and  to  offer  their  children  lives  which 
were  both  rewarding  and  noble.  To  ovf  gen- 


eration, for  the  flrst  time  in  history,  is  offered 
the  possibility  to  offer  to  out  children,  and  I 
mean  all  children  of  the  family  of  man.  lives 
of  this  quality,  lives  no  less  rich  in  adventure 
and  challenge  for  being  secure,  healthy  and 
harmonious,  lives  during  which  the  age-old 
promise  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men"  might  at  last  begin  to  be  fulfilled. 

Is  this  unrealistic?  Of  course  it  may  be.  Ot 
course  it  toill  be  If  we  insist  on  looking  no 
farther  than  the  ends  of  our  hard  noses,  if 
we  Insist  on  setting  no  higher  aim  than  na- 
tional or  racial  or  Ideological  advantage.  In 
closing,  I  would  argue  again  that,  in  light  of 
the  miracles,  technological  or  devine,  which 
now  permit  us  to  land  on  the  moon,  to  blow 
up  our  planet  or  to  feed  the  multitudes,  the 
highest  realism  is  to  choose  soberly  among 
these  miraculous  new  capabilities,  to  con- 
trol and  root  out  together  those  that  oould 
destroy  us.  to  develop  together  to  the  nth 
power  those  that  can  enrich  and  unite  us. 

A  recent  British  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton remarked  that  "man  is  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed animal  who  can't  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  until  he  has  his  back  to 
it."  Let  that  not  be  said  of  us.  Let  us  read  in 
time  both  the  evil  tidings  and  the  good  tid- 
ings written  on  the  wall  and,  asking  God's 
help,  chooee  wisely  and  realistically  between 
them. 


WELDON  OWENS,  OF  THE  DALLAS 
TIMES  HERALD,  ENDORSES  FOLK- 
LIFE  FOUNDATION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  yeex,  I  Introduced  S.  1591,  a 
bill  to  create  an  American  Folkllf  e  Foun- 
dation. On  June  25,  1969,  Mr.  Weldon 
Owens  who  authors  a  popular  column, 
entitled  "Cross  Country,"  published  in 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  endorsed  my 
proposal.  Mr.  Owens  is  a  knowledgesible 
commentator  on  events  all  across  Texas, 
and  I  am  highly  flattered  to  have  his 
support. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Owens'  column  of  June 
25,  1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Cross  Cottntrt 

(By  Weldon  Owens) 
Extra:  A  thousand  thanks  to  Sen.  Ralph 
Yarborough  for  his  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
establish  an  American  Folkllfe  Foundation 
(Smithsonian  Institution  agency). 


SOFTENING    THE    SCHOOL   DESEG- 
REGATION GUIDELINES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  For  Uie  past^alf  year 
the  school  desegregation  program  has 
been  forced  to  operate  in  a  context  of 
ambiguity,  vacillation,  and  equivocation. 
Despite  the  existence  of  guidelines  that 
clearly  reflected  the  law  and  relevant 
court  decisions,  administration  spokes- 
men continually  suggested  that  these 
guidelines  would  be  softened,  and  the 
deadlines  relaxed. 

I  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
from  both  parties  were  relieved  to  hear 
Secretary  Finch  state  on  two  occasions 
in  late  April  and  early  May  that  the  ex- 
isting school  desegregation  guidelines 
were  going  to  be  enforced.  Unfortimately 
la£t  Thursday's  statement  of  retreat  by 
Secretary  Finch  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  destroyed  that  promise.  The  de- 
llberalely  confusing  statement  they  is- 
sued on  school  desegregation — indicating 
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at  least  that  some  school  dlstiiots  would 
have  more  time  to  desegregate,  and  at 
worse  that  many  school  districts  would 
have  more  time  to  desegregate — ^was  un- 
necessary and  tragic. 

As  editorial  published  in  Monday's 
Washington  Post  summarized  very  well 
the  unfortunate  consequences  that  the 
administration's  policy  of  vacillation  and 
retreat,  capped  by  the  Plnch-Mltchell 
statement,  has  had  and  will  have  on  the 
effort  to  finally  eliminate  the  dual  school 
system  some  15  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  It 
imconstltutlonal.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Vrom  tfaa  Waahlngtoa  (D.C.)  Post, 
July  7,  1MB] 
Watch  What  Wb  Do 
There  are  a  number  of  leaaooa  the  Nlzon 
Adinlnlrtcatlon  could  have  learned  from  the 
gaowim   affair,  and   chief  among  them  la 
that  short  tenn  buying  and  selling  do  not 
constitute  good  politics.  Por  In  the  name  of 
political  exigency  and  at  the  altar  of  some 
presumed  nltty-grltty,  the  President  made 
an  awful  bargain  and  did  himself  more  dam- 
age than  he  conceivably  could  have  done  by 
resisting    outside    pressure    and    taking    a 
definable  stand  on  the  Issue  months  ago. 

We  bring  all  this  up  because  the  Adminis- 
tration appears  to  have  gone  throu^  the 
whole  grueaome,  self-damaging  process  over 
again,  this  time  In  relation  to  the  Federal 
guidelines  for  school  desegregation. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  of  Intaneclne 
mangllngs  and  counter  TnitTigitT>g«  uid  less 
than  a  week  after  Secretary  Finch  had  as- 
serted that  no  relaxation  of  the  1969-1970 
deadlines  tor  compliance  was  contemplated, 
the  Administration  has  come  forth  publicly 
with  an  Inconclusive,  teeter-totter  position: 
a  lengthy  statement  beginning  with  a  sanc- 
timonious attack  on  nmrmi—  others  who 
apparently  dont  share  Ita  rectitude  In  this 
matter  CThls  Administration  does  not  In- 
tend to  continue  those  old  procedures  that 
make  satisfying  headlines  In  some  areas 
.  .  .") ,  and  simultaneously  announcing  that 
the  1969-1970  deadllnee  will  be  relaxed  and 
that  they  will  hopefully  also  be  enforced. 
iThe  point  Is  that  the  statement  which,  Ironi- 
cally, ptirporte  to  "strip  away  the  confusion 
which  has  too  often  characterized  dlsctisslon 
of  this  iMue,"  Uistaad  has  compounded  it 
There  is  a  little  something  for  everyone;  the 
range  of  possible  Interpretations  U  wide;  the 
hard  questions  have  yet  to  be  faced  or 
answered. 

The  guidelines  an  merely  a  syatem  of 
standards  and  measures  wotked  out  by  HEW, 
and  derived  In  part  from  court  ntllngs, 
whereby  It  U  poedMe  to  Judge  a  school  dis- 
trict's compliance  with  the  law  and  Its  con- 
sequent qualification  (or  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion) to  receive  Federal  funds.  Eighty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  districts  in  the  South  already 
are  In  compliance  with  the  law.  Nor  Is  there 
any  question  that,  taken  together,  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  with  Its  provision  for 
denying  money  to  offending  schools,  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1968.  which  provided  the  first  hefty  mnaa 
that  could  be  granted  or  denied,  have  func- 
tioned as  an  Incentive  to  getting  on  with 
desegregation  In  the  South.  That  Is  what  the 
guidelines  are  aU  about.  Only  11  per  cent  of 
the  South's  8<diool  districts  remain  In  one 
stage  or  another  of  non-compliance,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  they  were  given  imtll  the 
faU  of  196B  to  comply,  or  until  the  fall  of 
1970  under  certain  special  olrciunstances.  It 
is  the  fate  of  these  relattvsly  few  school  dis- 
tricts that  has  had  the  Nlzon  Administration 


In  such  a  dither  sinee  It  oame  to  oaio»— « 
dither.  It  might  be  added,  which  baa  not 
taken  very  shrewd  account  of  how  the  act  at 
rewarding  the  holdouts  might  affect  the  over- 
whelming majority  at  Southern  districts 
which  have  already  compiled. 

Two  things  may  be  said  about  the  Admin- 
istration's performance  aa  an  exercise  In  pol- 
itics. One  is  that  no  matter  bow  the  practical 
Issue  finally  Is  resolved,  the  Administration  is 
bound  to  pay  a  heavy  political  price  as  a  re- 
B\ilt  of  having  (q>ened  the  question  in  the 
first  place.  The  other  is  that  there  was 
neither  reason  nor  need  to  have  done  so. 
This,  In  other  words,  has  been  self -generated 
angst.  The  guidelines  as  formulated  con- 
tained enough  artful  language  to  allow  a 
reasonable  degree  of  flexibility  in  their  ap- 
plication. Again,  the  fall  of  1969  deadUne 
had  buUt  Into  it  a  dual  advantage:  It  rested 
on  the  interpretation  of  court  rulings,  thus 
providing  the  AdministraUon  with  a  credi- 
ble reason  for  deciding  not  to  alter  it;  and  it 
brought  this  thorny  problem  to  its  conclu- 
sion in  the  least  political  season  of  the  next 
four  years,  a  schedule  designed  to  mmtmiaui 
the  pain,  cost,  and  temptation  to  posturing 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  FlnaUy,  momen- 
tuia  bad  tieen  gathered;  an  aspect  of  In- 
evitability had  been  perceived  and  even  ac- 
cepted by  aU  but  the  moet  bard  core  South- 
em  reslsters;  the  end  of  the  legal  phase  was 
in  sight.  Now,  the  Administration 's  ambig- 
uity has  imdermined  those  deadlines, 
whether  it  intends  ultimately  to  Trii».iTitjtiT^ 
them  or  not.  It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
is  so  keenly  attuned  to  the  psychological 
necessities  of  the  bargaining  table  in  other 
connections,  has  permitted  his  Administra- 
tion to  give  the  Southern  holdouts  every  rea- 
son to  hope  he  is  not  serious  about  enforo- 
Ing  the  guidelines  and  every  incentive  to 
resist  HEW's  warnings.  A  nxunber  of  South- 
ern school  districts  have  already,  in  his  term, 
withdrawn  compliance  plans  they  had  re- 
lucUntly  submitted  to  HEW.  It  is  also  odd 
that  he  did  not  perceive  that  by  fiddling 
around  with  the  guidelines,  only  partially 
hidden  backstage,  and  letting  this  internal 
Administration  drama  play  itself  out  In  pub- 
lic, he  was  leading  the  Southern  resistance 
to  believe  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do 
them  a  favor — a  situation  that  wlU  naturally 
lead  to  bitter  disappointment  if  he  ulti- 
mately lets  them  down,  and  one  that  was 
wholly  avoidable. 

A  few  days  before  the  guidelines  statement 
was  issued.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  made 
an  extraordinary  remark  to  a  group  of  black 
protesters  In  his  ofllce,  and  one  that  is  not 
without  relevance  to  what  has  happened 
since.  "You'd  be  better  informed  If  instead 
of  listening  to  what  we  say,  you  watch  what 
we  do,"  the  Attorney  Oeneral  said. 

Surely,  it  is  not  romantic  to  believe  that 
what  the  Administration  says  and  what  It 

does  should  have  a  rather  cloee  connection 

especially  where  the  sending  out  of  signals 
on  this  delicate  and  potentially  explosive  is- 
sue is  concerned.  This  one  can't  be  solved 
by  equivocation,  more  delay,  or  on  the  cheap. 
That  in  our  opinion  Is  the  best  political  ad- 
vice Mr.  Nixon's  political  advisers  have  given 
him — never  mind  the  big  legal  and  moral 
questions. 


HEW  AND  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
20,  Mr.  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director,  Office 
for  Civil  Rights.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  addressed  the 
Southern  Regional  School  Boards  As- 
sociation annual  convention  in  GatUn- 
burg,  Tenn.  Mr.  Panetta  was  formerly 
a  legislative  assistant  to  former  Senator 
Kuchel  of  California,  and  assumed  his 
present  difficult  position  subsequent  to 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Nixon.  In 


my  discussions  with  him,  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  competent,  coopera- 
tive, persoiable  administrator. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Panetta  enunciates 
the  philosophy  of  HEW  on  the  school 
desegregation  issue.  As  we  all  know,  this 
is  a  highly  controversial  and  volatile  is- 
sue. I  believe  that  Mr.  Panetta's  remarks 
would  be  moet  helpful  to  anycme  seeking 
a  better  understanding  of  the  position 
of  HEW  on  this  matter.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

Rbmaucs  bt  Mk.  Lxon  E.  Panxtta,  Dnxcioa, 
Omcx  roa  Civn.  Riorts 

Please  permit'  me  first  of  all  to  thank  you 
for  your  invitation  to  speak  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Region  School 
Boards  Association.  Having  vrorked  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  three  years,  I  know 
what  it  means  when  an  elected  official  cries 
In  anguish:  "I  need  a  lot  more  friends  and 
a  lot  fewer  enemies."  I  am  siire  many  of  you 
have  often  suffered  the  same  anguish.  Let 
me  say  that  while  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
is  not  going  to  win  any  popularity  contests 
in  this  Oovemment,  I  can  assure  you  we 
relish  every  opportunity  to  win  some  under- 
standing observers,  if  not  more  friends. 

But  moreover  it  gives  me  the  chance  to 
speak  to  each  of  you  ...  to  listen  to  each  of 
you  ...  to  help  reopen  communication  with 
you  ...  to  reason  together  with  you  in  an 
area  that  is  more  infamous  for  its  ccmtro- 
versy,  its  emotion  and  its  turmoil  than  Its 
logic  or  reason. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  talking  to  many  of 
you  personally — in  negotiating  sessions,  over 
the  telephone,  and  at  meetings  similar  to 
this.  I  xinderstand  your  problems — how  well 
I  understand  your  problems — for  I  too  must 
bear  a  responsibility  for  those  problems  when 
I  enforce  the  law.  It  is  a  monumental  re- 
Bponalblllty  for  each  of  us.  You  must  face 
your  commimity  and  their  pressures,  and 
anxieties,  and  their  desires,  and  yet,  you 
must  seek  a  sound  and  equal  education  for 
your  children.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  am  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  as 
written  by  the  Congress  and  as  Interpreted 
by  the  courts  and  yet,  I  belie»re  that  I  too 
mxist  seek,  in  the  end,  a  sound  and  equal 
education  for  the  children  of  America.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  reiterated  that  the 
position  of  my  office  is  not  "integration  and 
to  hell  with  education" — but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  and  do  not  say:  "education 
and  to  heU  with  the  compliance  with  the 
law." 

It  is  within  this  context  that  the  various 
questions  and  problems  surrounding  deseg- 
regation arise.  Such  questions  as:  Are  the 
two  goals — education  and  compliance  with 
the  law — compatible  and  can  they  b« 
achieved  together  or  are  they  mutually  ex- 
clusive? Does  integration  destroy  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  a  sjrstem?  Is  the  law  wrong? 
Is  the  Brown  decision  wrong  and  outdated? 
Is  separate  but  equal  education  the  best  kind 
of  education?  What  are  the  real  difficulties 
involved  in  compliance  with  the  law? 

Let  us,  if  we  can  today,  siu^ey  some  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions  and  try  to 
imderst&nd  a  little  better  between  us  some 
of  the  real  problems  we  share  in  this  area. 

First  of  all,  what  of  the  law  Itself— how 
clear  !s  it?  On  the  question  of  separate  but 
equal  education,  the  law  as  stated  In  the 
Broum  decision  of  1954  is  quite  clear:  sepa- 
rate education  is  imequal  education.  On  the 
issue  of  the  dual  school  system  the  law  is 
again  quite  clear:  where  a  school  has  been 
established  as  an  all  black  or  an  all  white 
school  under  the  dual  school  system,  its 
racial  identlfiablUty  must  be  dlsestabUahed. 
The  CtvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  also  quite 
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dear  In  Ita  aim:  when  a  school  district  con- 
tinues to  discriminate  on  the  basts  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  Federal  funds  going 
to  that  district  must  be  terminated.  On  the 
question  of  free  choice,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  unequivocally:  where  there  is  a 
more  efficient  or  effective  way  of  disestablish- 
ing the  dual  school  system,  freedom  of  choice 
must  be  held  unacceptable.  The  cotirt  did 
not  outlaw  the  \ise  of  free  choice  but  it  did 
say  that  such  a  method  must  be  effectively 
disestablishing  the  racial  IdentUUbllity  of 
schools  In  that  system. 

What  of  your  obligation  under  the  law  as 
members  of  a  school  board?  The  obligation 
of  a  school  board  is  to  come  forward  with  a 
plan  that  promisee  realistically  to  work  and 
promises  realistlcaUy  to  work  now.  And  so, 
whether  you  agree  with  the  law  or  not, 
whether  you  believe  the  law  has  gone  too 
fast  or  too  far  or  not  fast  enough.  I  believe 
the  obligations  under  the  law  with  regards 
to  school  desegregation  are  quite  clear:  a 
local  school  system  must  go  as  far  and  as 
quickly  as  It  is  administratively  feasible,  re- 
gardless of  the  attitudes  of  the  commimlty, 
to  disestablish  the  dual  school  system  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

How  does  this  same  law  apply  in  the  North 
where  there  is  no  dual  school  system  and 
where  alleged  de  facto  situations  prohibit 
enforcement  under  Title  VI?  The  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  proceeds  on  the  basis  that  if 
we  can  establish  deliberate  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion resulting  in  segregated  education,  we  will 
proceed  against  such  a  school  district  under 
the  law.  For  too  long.  Title  VI  enforcement 
has  been  regionalized  to  the  South.  Dis- 
crimination is  not  restricted  to  any  geograph- 
ic area — it  extends  across  the  Nation  and 
must  be  dealt  on  a  national  basis.  Today,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Title  VI  staff  Is  equaUy 
balanced  North  and  South  and  we  Intend  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

In  general  then,  the  law  Is  clear  on  this 
Issue,  and  this  Administration  must  continue 
to  enforce  that  law.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  these  days  about  law  and  order,  but 
such  law  and  order  Is  not  what  each  of 
us  would  like  it  to  be  but  what  the  Ooogreas 
and  the  comrts  have  said  It  m\ist  be.  It  Is 
not  a  dtlzens'  prerogative  to  determine  which 
laws  he  will  obey  and  which  be  will  ignore. 
If  true  law  and  order  is  to  exist,  all  citi- 
zens must  abide  by  the  laws  of  this  land 
regardless  of  personal  likes  or  dislikes. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  difficulties  of 
compliance?  Is  It  the  Impact  on  the  educa- 
tional quality  In  a  conmiunlty? 

Recently,  a  district  court  Judge  rendered 
his  decision  with  the  following  observation: 

"In  any  community  where  one  school  Is 
black  and  one  predominantly  white  nobody 
needs  to  be  told  which  ts  considered  the  good 
school.  This  is  the  case  whether  segregation 
Is  the  result  of  an  old  housing  pattern,  the 
flight  of  white  residents  or  the  construcUoo 
of  a  new  school  on  a  site  beyond  the  walking 
distance  of  Negro  children.  The  implication, 
and  not  infrequently,  the  assertion,  that  the 
Negro  school  Is  'undesirable'  disheartens 
both  pupils  and  teachers  and  limits  their 
expectations.  Because  it  saps  the  pupil's 
motivation,  bis  achievement  level  drops  below 
his  actual  capacity  and  gives  ostensible  con- 
firmation to  the  fear  that  he  is  somehow  de- 
ficient. In  other  words,  the  school  which 
should  help  him  to  resolve  his  self-doubts, 
strengthen  his  self-respect  and  encourage 
his  aspirations  actually  does  the  reverse. 

"The  correlation  between  high  expecta- 
tions and  excellent  performance,  low  expec- 
tations and  poor  performance  Is  so  obvious 
and  well  documented  that  even  without  test 
scores  to  prove  the  point,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  Negro  children  make  better  prog- 
ress in  desegregated  schools  where  success 
Is  the  nile  than  in  all-Negro  schools  where 
It  la  usually  the  exception." 

In  addition,  a  recent  appraisal  of  school 
desegregation  by  Dr.  Meyer  Weinberg  con- 
cludes that  the  N^ro  pupU  learns  more  in  a 


desegregated  class,  whlls  ths  whits  studsnt 
continues  to  learn  at  his  aoeustomsd  rats. 
Negro  aspirations,  already  high  In  terms  at 
what  he  wants  to  aoblsTS.  Inorsase  In  ( 
gated  classes. 

In  another  study,  a  large  number  of  Negro 
4th,  6th,  and  6th  graders  In  five  desegre- 
gated schools  were  compared  with  a  similar 
numbCT  in  three  aU  Negro  schgftjs.  Academic 
achievement  of  tlie  desegie^SUu  Negro  stu- 
dents was  considerably  higher  and  the  stu- 
dents desegregated  at  the  4th  grade  level 
fared  even  better  than  those  who  were  in 
the  6th  and  6tb  grade  classes. 

Other  studies  substantiate  the  fact  ttiat 
desegregation  doee  serve  to  improve  the  over- 
all quality  of  education  for  all  students. 
Surely,  there  may  be  exceptions — where 
teachers  are  desperately  deficient,  where  dif- 
ferences in  educational  quality  have  been 
excessive — but  the  fact  remains  that  de- 
segregation doee  advance  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all. 

Assume,  then,  that  the  law  is  clear  and 
desegregation  doee  not  have  a  serious  or 
adverse  Impact  on  educational  quaUty,  why 
is  it  so  difficult  to  desegregate  a  school  dis- 
trict? Why?  Because  It  is  not  the  law  that  la 
the  greatest  barrier  nor  is  it  the  educational 
quality.  You  and  I  know  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult barrier  you  face  is  the  commxmlty  reac- 
tion that  must  be  encountered  and  responded 
to  in  seeking  compliance  with  the  law  and 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Call  it  feel- 
ings, however  sincere  or  honest;  caU  it  preju- 
dice; call  it  hate;  caU  it  fear;  call  It  custom; 
caU  it  history;  caU  it  whatever  you  will  but 
in  the  end,  it  is  the  reason  for  white  es- 
capism ...  it  is  the  reason  whites  wlU  not 
attend  formerly  aU  black  schools  ...  it  is 
the  reason  whites  are  creating  a  private  school 
system  that  in  many  cases  is  grossly  In- 
ferior to  the  public  school  system  ...  It  is 
the  reason  why  black  schools  are  being  closed 
and  predominantly  white  schools  overcrowded 
...  it  is  the  reason  blacks  today  are  oppos- 
ing one-way  Integration  and  seek  to  keep 
open  good  facilities  that  have  been  all  black. 
And  all  of  this  is  nothing  new.  We  have  all 
recognized  its  existence.  We  know  the  ten- 
sion of  all  communities.  We  know  that  re- 
gardless of  what  a  court  may  say  or  the  Fed- 
eral government  require — attitudes  of  hate 
or  fear  or  distrust  cannot  be  changed  over- 
night. And  yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  as 
a  Nation  can  afford  to  be  satisfied  that  this 
must  always  be  the  case — that  our  society 
must  forever  remain  divided. 

Only  last  week,  a  member  of  Congress  told 
me:  "Nothing  is  going  to  change  .  .  .  pe<^le 
are  Just  not  going  to  mix  . . .  Just  leave  things 
the  way  they  are."  I  left  his  office  with  a  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness.  For  what  doee  this  type 
of  attitude  mean — that  we  should  be  satis- 
fied that  blacks  are  being  separated  and  get 
an  inferior  education?  Doee  it  mean  that  our 
society  must  continue  not  as  one  but  as  two? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  should  continue  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  fear  and  anx- 
iety in  our  young  much  as  they  were  im- 
planted in  our  hearts? 

You  and  I.  my  friends,  are  at  a  crucial 
time  in  our  history.  Our  greatest  hope  lies 
in  giving  to  our  children  a  hope  and  trust  in 
all  mankind — ^regardless  of  his  color.  If  we 
continue  to  sei>arate  races,  we  will  continue 
to  divide  a  Nation — It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
The  America  of  tomorrow  cannot  ftfford  to 
be  burdened  by  the  fears  and  prejudices  of 
today.  Nor  can  it  afford  to  be  frightened  by 
the  screams  of  either  extreme,  right  or  left. 
But  that  process  can  only  begin  In  the  open 
and  free  minds  of  our  young. 

You,  the  leaders  of  your  various  com- 
munities, face  the  awesome  responsibility  of 
making  the  hope  for  one  America  become  a 
reality.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  and  yet,  much 
to  their  credit,  over  89%  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  ths  South  have  taken  the  step  and 
are  today  in  compllanoe  with  the  law.  I  only 
hope  that  as  ws  progress  to  enforce  the  law 


In  ths  North.  aeUxocA  boards  and  superintend- 
ents wUl  rosssss  a  small  part  of  ths  ocurags 
and  strength  that  thousands  of  tbsir  sooth- 
em  brethren  have  shown.  For  those  districts 
that  remain,  facing  some  of  the  most  diflUmlt 
districts  to  desegregate,  the  challenge  will  be 
great.  For  many  of  you,  the  only  way  out  in 
achieving  compliance  with  the  law  and  yet 
facing  your  onmmunlty  will  be  to  place  ths 
blams  on  HEW  or  the  Justice  Department.  I 
understand  this  process  and  am  prepared  to 
faoe  such  animosity  in  the  future.  But  there 
are  other  more  positive  steps  that  can  be 
taken — the  formation  of  blracial  cocnmittees 
to  advise  the  board  and  assist  in  the  transi- 
tion, additional  courses  to  better  prepare 
teachers  for  desegregation.  Increased  reme- 
dial education  to  help  repair  in  children  ths 
deep  scars  of  discrimination,  and  most  of  all 
the  courage  and  strength  of  the  school  board 
to  continue  to  do  what  Is  right. 

We  in  the  Federal  government  also  have 
our  Job  to  do  in  this  task.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  government  should  merely 
tell  a  school  district  that  it  ts  in  non- 
compliance and  then  leave  it  up  to  them  to 
find  the  difficult  answers.  This  is  a  Federal 
law  that  is  being  enforced — it  is  equally  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  provide  whatever 
assistance,  technical  and  financial,  may  be 
required.  For  example,  recent  court  decisions 
have  for  the  first  time  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  working  with  HEW  in  developing 
effective  desegregation  plans.  Beyond  this,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  technical  and 
flxianclal  assistance  but  improved  and  better 
coordinated  enforcement  as  well.  This  means 
plugging  the  obvious  gaps  that  still  remain 
and  that  make  it  so  difficult  for  school  dls- 
strlcts  to  abide  by  the  law.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Oovemment  move  against  court  order 
districts  that  are  ignoring  their  orders.  It  is 
essential  that  we  move  against  terminated 
districts  that  remain  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  yet  are  not  receiving  any  Federal  assist- 
ance. It  is  essential  that  we  move  against 
majority  Negro  districts  that  have  for  so 
long  been  ignored  in  the  enforcement  process. 
These  are  all  efforts  that  can  smooth  the  way 
to  compliance  with  the  law.  In  these  ways, 
I  believe  the  Federal  government  can  fulfill 
its  responsibility  to  help  you  fulfill  yours. 

Let  no  one  minimiw*  the  challenge  we 
face.  But  we  must  face  it  together;  we  must 
work  together;  and  we  must  reason  together. 
In  the  end,  we  can  and  we  will  give  life  to 
the  words  of  the  President  In  his  Inaugural 
address: 

"To  go  forward  at  aU  Is  to  go  forward 
together.  This  means  black  and  white  to- 
gether, as  one  nation,  not  two.  The  laws 
have  caught  up  with  out  conscience.  What 
remains  is  to  give  life  to  what  is  In  the  law: 
to  Insure  at  last  that  as  all  are  bom  equal  in 
dignity  before  God,  all  are  bom  equal  in 
dignity  before  men." 


POSSIBIUTIES  POR  ALASKA 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Jtme 
16,  1969,  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  some  monumental  possibilities 
for  Alaska  communications.  During  the 
weeks  since  then,  much  has  happened  to 
increase  our  optimism  that  one  of  the 
world's  last  commun  trations  badi- 
waters — Alaska — will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. 

When  I  last  spoke  on  this  subject  I  had 
just  requested  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admii^stratlon  to  transmit  a 
live  telecast  of  the  Apollo  11  moon  mis- 
sion to  Alaska.  No  live  television  has  ever 
been  transmitted  into  Alaska  from  out- 
side and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  altogether 
fitting  if  the  first  such  telecast  was  one 
of  such  historic  consequence. 
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I  un  inlvlleged  to  report  that  my  ef- 
forts have  been  successful  and  that  there 
will  be  live  recei;>tkm  of  the  Apollo  11 
flight  In  Alaska. 

On  July  4,  1969,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  Informed  me  of  his  decision 
to  have  the  Defense  Department  partici- 
pate and  cooperate.  I  am  personally 
grateful  for  his  decision  and  the  support 
of  the  OfDce  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  This  week- 
end, a  mobile  satellite  receiver  station 
will  be  in  Anchorage. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  NASA  and 
numerous  private  companies  lent  inval- 
uable assistance  to  this  effort.  It  will 
represent  the  first  use  of  the  Defense 
Department's  TACSAT  satellite  in  this 
fashion  and  thereby  win  serve  worth- 
while experimental  purposes  in  addition 
to  aifording  Alaskans  the  same  opportu- 
nity that  other  Americans  will  have  to 
witness  the  historic  Apollo  11  mission. 

I  only  regret  that  but  one  portable 
ground  station  was  available  for  use, 
and 'othtfT"  Alaskans  located  outside 
Anchorage  will  not  be  in  the  general  re- 
ception area. 

This  live  telecast  reinforces  my  belief 
that  the  technological  elements  exist  to 
bring  communications  to  rural  Alaska 
communities — communities  which  may 
not  otherwise  see  television  nor  enjoy 
adequate  communications  for  a  decade 
or  more  unless  action  is  taken  now. 

On  July  2,  1969.  I  asked  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  consider  mak- 
ing available  for  Alaska  the  ATS-1  satel- 
lite for  a  period  of  10  months,  starting 
as  soon  as  possible  after  September  1. 
This  application  would  bring  educa- 
tional, medical,  vocational,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  cultural  television  to  a  num- 
ber of  rural  Alaska  communities.  A 
large  portion  of  Alaska's  population 
lives  in  cities  and  villages  without  relia- 
ble communications  with  the  outside 
world.  Children  go  to  school  in  this  isola- 
tion confronted  with  language  problems 
and  the  types  of  difficulties  encountered 
In  one-room  schoolhouses  shared  by 
children  of  many  grade  levels.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  technology  is  per- 
mitting children  in  similar  conditions  to 
have  the  benefit  of  educational  televi- 
sion and  to  help  span  a  generation  of 
contact  with  Western  culture.  And  our 
Nation  is  rightly  providing  the  leader- 
ship in  that  effort.  Our  problem  In 
Alaska  is  identical,  and  so  what  I  am 
asking  is  the  use  of  developed  technology 
and  available  equipment  for  use  in  a 
modest  experiment  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  educational  television  in  the  class- 
room. 

Small  commimities  could  be  linked 
with  a  major  city  for  this  experimental 
period  to  help  Alaskan  authorities  plan 
for  a  permanent  satellite  communica- 
tions link.  This  project  is  unique  in  that 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  public 
institutions,  now  without  generalized 
communications,  can  learn  and  plan  for 
the  future  State  Infrastructure  able  to 
cope  with  the  most  modem  of  communl- 
catlons. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  a 
pilot  program  for  use  of  satellite  com- 
munications for  Alaska;  briefly  describ- 


ing the  experimental  organization  in- 
volved In  education,  in  community 
planning,  in  network  organization,  in 
program  management,  in  facilities 
maintenance,  and  in  all  the  organiza- 
tional procedures  necessary  to  harness 
the  satellite  and  the  specialized  ground 
equipment  for  the  public  good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Sttmmaxt  or  ram  Ai.aska  Pilot  Pbooiam 

roa   Educational   and    Public   CoMiixnn- 

CATIONS  BT  SaTKLLITB 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Mzkx  Oiavzl) 

INTRODUCnON 

On  June  10,  1969,  Senator  Oravel  iMued 
a  statement  In  the  United  States  Senate  in 
wblcb  he  described  the  urgent  need  for 
generallaed  oommunloatlona  In  Alsalra,  TMa 
document  describee  how  an  ezperlinantal 
project,  six  to  nine  months  In  duration, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Alsska  in  the 
State's  orgazUzatlonal  planning  for  a  penna- 
nent  system. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  uniqueness  and 
experimental  nature  of  the  Pilot  Program. 
Alaska  Is  the  only  American  territory  where 
generalized  communications  throughout  la 
feasible  In  the  near  future  only  by  use  of 
satellite  oommunlcatlona.  Alaska  has.  there- 
fore, no  outside  source  of  experience  to  torn 
to  In  order  to  plan  the  terrestrial  Infra- 
structure to  cope  with  such  a  unique  modem 
system. 

THK  REQTTIHKMZNT  Or  THE  PII<OT  FSOOHAK 

To  enable  Alaskan  authorttlea  to  plan  an 
eCTeotlTe  management  ofganlzatlan  for  even- 
tual ittt iiisiieiil  MtalUta  ^'""""iiTilflatliTHi 
throughout  the  Stats. 


To  bring  data,  voice,  broadcast  and  tele- 
vision communications  to  all  areas  of  the 
State  In  the  near  future. 

To  bring  to  niral  communities  and  forma- 
tive Institutions  their  only  access  to  author- 
ized facilities  such  as  the  National  Network 
for  Biomedical  Communications  and  the  Net- 
works for  Knowledge. 

To  bring  to  the  only  Americans  now  with- 
out such  facilities  the  modem  educational, 
vocational,  pubUc  health  and  cviltural  pro- 
grams now  available  In  the  United  States. 

To  bring  to  Alaska  all  the  cultural  and  so- 
cial benefits  from  pubUc  broadcasting. 

TIMETABLE 

September,  1969  to  July,  1970.  Due  to  orga. 
nizatlonal  costs  and  limited  hardware  avail- 
abiUty,  two  rural  communities  at  a  time 
could  participate  for  four  or  five  months, 
and  a  second  pair  of  communities  for  the  re- 
maining period,  or  any  suitable  combination 
of  one  principal  location,  and  three  rural  ex- 
tensions. 

AtTTHOBITT 

The  appropriate  State  authorities  will  be 
the  sole  judges  of  the  content  of  all  pro- 
gramming in  the  field  of  educational  and 
vocational  tralnmg. 

The  State  will  be  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  to  judge  the 
selection  and  transmission  of  ciUtural  pro- 
gramming. 

TECHMICAL   MANAGEMENT 

Competent  industrial  organizations  will  be 
retained  to  operate  the  receiver  installations, 
to  maintain  local  distribution  from  the  re- 
ception station  to  school  rooms  and  com- 
munity or  village  centers,  and  to  transmit 
the  programming  authorized  by  the  State. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration will  make  available  ATS-1  (an 
experimental  communications  satellite  lo- 
cated in  synchronous  orbit  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Alaska)  and  Insure  the  controls  and  tech- 
nical avallablUty,  to  the  limits  of  feasibility. 


of  ATS-1  for  the  Pilot  Program.  Optionally, 
pertiaps  a  STNCOM  satellite  could  be  as- 
signed for  utilization  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
with  the  operational  support  of  NASA. 

FUNDINO 

The  unique  nature  of  the  utilization  ex- 
periment is  such  that  NASA  will  make  avail- 
able free-of-charge  those  operating  expenses 
not  unique  to  this  pilot  program.  This  does 
not  preclude  Independent  arrangements  by 
NASA  for  other  use  of  ATS-1  for  other  time 
segments. 

Funding  is  available  to  assist  Alaskan 
communities  through  existing  Federal  Public 
Laws  and  from  Foundations.  The  Corporation 
for  PubUc  Broadcasting  has  indicated  its  full 
cooperation  and  the  assistance  of  Its  good 
offices  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Local  funding  and  resources  will  also  be 
avtUlable  in  Alaska. 

CLASSROOM  AIDS  AND  COMMUNITT  VIEWING 

The  Important  impact  on  classroom  effec- 
tiveness cannot  be  measured.  New  equipment, 
such  as  electronic  blackboards  now  success- 
fully tested,  might  be  used.  Sufflclent  sup- 
pUes  of  ETV  programs  are  available  for  selec- 
tion by  the  Alaska  educational  authorities. 
Public  Broadcasting  programs  of  varied  adult 
Interests  are  also  available  for  selection: 

BACKOSOT7ND 

The  pilot  project  Is  timely  since  the 
satellite  facilities  may  be  available  on  a 
permiment  basis  in  a  few  years.  The  project 
will  enable  the  State  to  organize  itself 
appropriately. 

The  Canadian  authorities  liave  Indicated 
their  willingness  to  make  capacity  available 
to  Alaska  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  the 
eventual  Intelsat  Agreement. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion are  expected  to  clarify,  respectively, 
policy  and  responsiveness,  as  concerns 
domestic  services  to  meet  unique  needs. 

The  three  large  network  broadcasters  have 
suggested  an  experiment  for  extending  com- 
mercial public  service  telecasts  on  a  live  basis 
to  Alaska  where  such  television  distribution 
of  nationally  broadcast  programs  are  now 
delayed.  It  is  possible  to  share  the  use  of 
one  of  the  ground  stations  for  this  pilot  pro- 
gram should  the  three  networks  successfully 
negotiate  their  Independent  proposal. 

BESmtTAL   BENEFITS 

The  pilot  program  will  enable  all  compe- 
tent authorities  to  establish  cleu  cost  esti- 
mates for  a  permanent  communications  pro- 
gram. Based  on  estimates,  formulated  from 
experience  in  end-costing  large  programs  of 
similar  natiire,  the  estimated  annual  cost 
per  person  over  the  first  twenty  years  of 
generalized  communications  would  be  one 
dollar  per  month,  predicated  on  an  annual 
population  growth  of  five  percent. 


ANOTHER  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASE 
RESPONDS  TO  TREATMENT  BY 
L-DOPA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  July  5, 
1969,  which  discusses  the  use  of  L-Dopa 
at  Washington's  Children's  Hospital  to 
treat  dystonia  musculorum  deformaris.  a 
disease  which  causes  twisting  and  crip- 
pling of  the  limbs.  The  first  use  of  the 
drug  for  dystonia  was  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Mary  Coleman,  a  research  neurologist 
at  Children's  Hospital.  The  results  were 
remarkable. 

A  first  use  of  the  compound  L-Dopa 
was  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Brodchaven  National  Laboratozy  in  Up- 
ton, N.y.,  where  Drs.  George  C.  Cotzlas, 
Paul   S.   Papavasiliou.   and   Roeemazy 
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Gellene  used  It  In  treating  patients  suf- 
fering from  Parkinson's  disease.  They 
have  achieved  some  remarkable  results 
by  means  of  long-term  treatment.  Slowly 
Increasing  oral  doses  of  L-Dopa  has  re- 
sulted in  at  least  partial  improvement  of 
some  manifestations  in  a  series  of  28 
patients.  These  patients  rsmged  in  age 
from  46  to  72  years  and  had  been  afflicted 
with  Parkinson's  disease  for  from  1  to  30 
years.  Improvement  in  the  performance 
of  these  patients  was  graded  as  modest  in 
four  cases,  moderate  in  four,  marked  in 
10,  and  dramatic  in  10. 

The  greatest  result  of  the  woit  of  Dr. 
Ootzias  and  his  group  was  the  clear  dan- 
onstration  that  L-Dopa  can  effectively 
reverse  most  of  the  disabling  symptoms 
of  Pattinson's  disease  and  that  Ij-DopeL 
can  be  given  over  a  long  period  at  high 
dosage  levels,  if  the  Increase  is  made 
slowly.  This  same  long-time  careful  in- 
crease In  dose  tends  to  ameliorate  side 
effects. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disease  and  Blindness  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  for  the  care  of  victims  of  PaiUn- 
son's  disease  is  about  $400  million  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  are  between  500,000  and  1,500,000 
affected  with  the  disease. 

If  the  use  of  L-Dopa  caused  a  sufllclent 
improvement  In  only  half  the  patients  so 
that  they  were  self-sufficient,  the  direct 
financial  benefit  would  be  roughly  $200 
million  per  year.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude any  estimate  of  the  earnings  capac- 
ity of  those  people  who  have  returned 
to  work,  as  have  a  doctor  and  an  attorney. 

I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Cotzlas  and  his 
group  for  the  marvelous  contribution 
they  are  making  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  compliment  the  AEC  for 
supporting  their  work.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Dr.  Coleman  and  her  coworker, 
Dr.  Ann  Bamet,  for  their  efforts  in  show- 
ing that  treatment  by  L-Dopa  appears  to 
conquer  another  malady,  dystonia,  which, 
like  Parkinson's  disease,  gets  progres- 
sively worse  with  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
concerning  Dr.  Coleman's  work  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remxdt  Seen  fob  Limb  Disease:  New  Drug. 

li-DoPA.    Is    Being    Tbied    at    Children's 

Hospital 

(By  Victor  Oohn) 

A  disease  that  twiste  its  victims'  limbs 
and  sometimes  makes  them  writhe  uncon- 
trollably from  head  to  foot  appears  to  be  re- 
sponding  to   the   powerful   drug  L-dopa. 

L-dopa  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
past  two  years  In  thousands  of  cases  of 
Parkinson's  disecue — shaking  palsy. 

Because  of  this,  one  prominent  doctor  re- 
cently called  It  "the  most  Important  con- 
tribution to  treatment  of  a  neurologic  dis- 
ease in  the  pasrt  50  years." 

Now  seven  patients — three  of  them  at 
Children's  Hospital  here — ^liave  responded 
dramatically  to  treatment  of  the  grotesquely 
crippling  dystonia  musculorum  deformans, 
to  use  the  disease's  full  name. 

A  girl,  8,  here  is  standing  normally.  Before 
treatment,  she  could  stand  only  with  sup- 
port, lecming  on  the  top  of  one  twisted  foot. 

A  man,  30,  was  able  to  walk  to  the  plat- 
form to  get  his  coUege  degree  this  month, 
though  he  still  must  use  a  wheelchair  most 
of  the  time. 


A  girl,  10,  was  raacued  from  a  point 
near  death  after  a  bout  of  chronic  vomiting 
that  oaused  her  to  lose  a  third  of  her  weight. 

li-dopa  was  first  used  In  dystonia  by  Dr. 
Mary  Coleman,  aosoclate  director  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospital's  OUnioal  Research  Center. 

The  lO-year-old  was  the  first  patient, 
starting  last  February.  She  had  been  treated 
at  another  hoepital  without  any  benefit. 

Her  neck  was  twisted  shghtly — ^the  result 
of  her  dystonia — but  her  really  serious  sjrmp- 
toms  were  gastrointestinal  disease,  including 
vomiting,  and  lasting  insomnia. 

Dr.  Coleman — a  research  neurologist — 
tested  her  brain  chemistry,  and  found  she 
was  low  in  production  of  the  powerful  brain 
and  nerve  chemical,  serotonin.  The  doctor 
tried  a  drug  called  5-HTP,  wlilch  should  In- 
duce serotonin  production. 

In  this  case  it  did  not,  and,  says  Dr.  Cole- 
man, "I  decided  some  other  chemical  in  bal- 
ance with  serotonin  might  be  even  lower.  I 
postulated  it  might  be  her  catecholamines — 
serotonin,  and  the  catecholamines  control 
a  part  of  the  brain." 

L-dopa  initiates  catecholamine  production. 
And  L-d<^>a  has  worked  so  far  in  this  case 
and  two  others  treated  at  this  hospital,  both 
with  far  more  serious  muscular  expressions 
of  dystonia. 

"We  can  only  say  "so  far,' "  Dr.  Cole- 
man adds.  "It  will  be  a  year  from  now  before 
we  can  even  begin  to  say  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  lasting  treatment,  without  any  serious 
side-effects." 

In  any  case,  it  is  the  most  dramatic  chemi- 
cal attack  yet  made  on  this  serious  genetic 
disorder.  Brain  surgery  s<Mnetimes  helps  it, 
but  the  good  effects  tend  to  disappear  after 
a  few  years. 

Dr.  Coleman  and  Dr.  Ann  Barnett  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  made  a  report  on  their  work 
to  the  American  Neurological  Association  in 
Loe  Angeles. 

Their  research  spurred  Dr.  Oeorge  C.  Cot- 
zlas of  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island  to  try  L-dopa  in  dystonia  mus- 
culorum deformans. 

He  has  effectively  treated  two  more  pa- 
tients. Another  two  have  been  treated  In 
Montreal  by  Dr.  Andre  Barbeau. 

Cotzlas  is  the  doctor  who  first  used  L-dopa 
In  Parkinson's  disease.  It  relieves  symptoms 
profoundly  in  many  Parkinsonism  patients, 
but  does  cause  undesirable  side  effects  In 
some. 

Several  drug  firms  are  now  pressing  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  general 
release  of  the  drug  for  this  ailment. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurologic  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke  and  a  group  of  collaborat- 
ing doctors  are  evaluating  it  for  PDA. 


PROM  VIETNAM 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
hear  a  great  deal  about  campus  unrest 
and  the  militant  attitude  of  some  of  the 
young  people  of  our  country. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  young 
America.  There  is  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  serving  their  country  in  the 
military.  These  young  men  exhibit  the 
highest  kind  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
dedication.  They  are  willing  to  let  their 
actions  speak  for  them  and  are  perhaps 
more  typical  of  our  youth  than  those  who 
are  causing  violence  on  college  campuses. 
As  an  example,  a  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  man 
has  recently  written  his  family: 

To  get  out  and  see  and  be  with  the  men 
and  fight  along  side  of  them  makes  me  proud 
to  be  an  American  and  proud  of  my  men. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  this  clearly  teUs 
what  this  unheard  segment  of  our  young 
people  is  really  like  and  I  commend  their 
courage  and  patriotic  dedication.  I  would 
like  to  share  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  letter 


f  rem  the  Sheridan  soldier  who  has  been 
in  Vietnam  because  it  points  up  this 
dedication  to  duty : 

Last  week  was  very  busy  with  the  increased 
enemy  activity.  We  had  a  bad  week  losing 
three  men  and  about  twenty-five  wounded. 
Things  have  pretty  well  calmed  down  right 
now  except  in  the  Dakto  Ben  Het  area  next  to 
the  border.  I'll  probably  go  over  there  In 
the  next  day  or  two.  I've  been  getting  out  a 
lot.  Usually  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It's 
the  only  way  you  keep  ahead  of  the  situation 
and  find  out  what  your  batteries  are  doing. 

Of  course  I  learned  a  lot  in  Nha  Trang  but 
up  here  where  all  the  action  is  taking  place, 
really  makes  one  feel  he  Is  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  To  get  out  and 
see  and  be  with  the  men  and  fight  along 
side  of  them  makes  me  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  proud  of  my  men.  We  have  some 
of  the  bravest  men  I've  ever  seen  who  face 
death  dally  but  just  won't  stop  when  the 
chips  are  down. 

I've  seen  them  run  from  the  safety  of 
their  bunkers  during  attacks  to  get  lo  ihelr 
"dusters"  and  "quads",  get  knocked  down  by 
incoming  mortar  rounds,  get  back  up  and 
keep  going.  Our  men  would  rather  be  out 
fighting  than  back  in  the  safety  of  base 
camp. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  activity  and 
this  kind  of  dedication  provides  a  truer 
picture  of  our  dedicated  young  citizens. 
I  am  proud  of  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  C. 
CRAFTS 

Mr.  JACKSOH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  progress  in  the 
field  of  Government  conservation  pro- 
grams in  the  past  several  years  has  been 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  who  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  administration  stepped 
down  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

He  was  the  Bureau's  first  Director,  and 
how  well  he  performed  in  his  7  years  in 
that  position  is  eloquently  described  in 
the  July  issue  of  American  Forests,  the 
magazine  devoted  to  forests,  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation,  and 
published  by  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  Crafts,  always  "Ed"  to  his  legion 
of  friends  and  admirers,  has  been  named 
special  articles  editor  for  the  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article,  which  is  a  well- 
earned  tribute  to  a  great  conservationist, 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cbatts  Named  Special  Abticlxs  Editor 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  has  al- 
ways bad  a  special  affinity  for  The  American 
Forestry  Association  and  American  Forests 
Magazine. 

While  he  was  a  8<^bomore  at  Dartmouth 
CoUege  a  special  issue  of  American  Forests 
In  July,  1930,  on  the  26th  Anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  convinced  him  that  for- 
estry was  for  him.  Later  he  graduated  summa 
cum  laude  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Forestry.  He  also  received  his  M.A. 
and  PhJ3.  degrees  from  Michigan. 

Thus,  In  1933,  began  a  37-year  career  as  a 
federal  career  forester.  For  11  years,  starting 
In  1951,  he  was  Assistant  Chief  in  tiiarge  of 
program  planning,  legislation  and  congres- 
sional relations  for  the  Forest  Service.  He  was 
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Next 
National  Island  Sys- 
tem. Few  are  closer  to  tills  subject  than 
Dr.  Crafts  and  his  observations  and  thinking 
on  the  subject  will  be  read  with  Tsst  in- 
terest. 


DtoMtor  and  driving  force  In  the  special  For-     tern,  a  National  Trails  System,  as  well  as 

jn  Serrloe  Task  ft>rm  that  oompUed  the     tlonal  Systems  of  Parks  and  Forests.  ] 

Tlmbor  Resouroea  Review.  On  the  HUl,  he  had     on  the  list  may  be 

a  major  hand  In  enaotment  at  the  Multiple 

Use-Sustained  Tleld  Uw,  the  Mult4>le  Use 

Mining  Act  of  iDfiS,  and  other  key  Forest 

Semoe  legislation. 

In  1962  Dr.  Crafts  struck  out  In  a  new  di- 
rection by  pioneering  in  the  burgeoning  out- 
door recreation  arena  when  be  became  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  built  the 
new  Bureau  from  scratch  and  today  the  Bu- 
reau coordinates  programs  of  60  federal 
agendea  and  is  coopsratlng  with  all  SO  statea 
In  developing  comprehensive  plans  for  out- 
Aoot  recreation.  It  alao  administers  the  MOO 
million  a  year  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  In  1968  the  Bureau  was  Instnunental 
in  sectiring  passage  of  acta  creating  a  Red- 
woods National  Park,  a  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  a  National  System  of  Trails,  and 
a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Last  year  he  was  awarded  the  $10,000 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  by  Prince- 
ton's Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
Intanational  Affairs.  In  1968  he  also  was 
•warded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science  de- 
gree frrazf  Jhe  University  of  Michigan.  This 
yea^he  Was' recipient  of  Holiday  magazine's 
commendation  for  a  more  Beautiful  America. 
Dr.  Crafts  Is  the  only  person  to  receive  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards  from  both  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

When  Dr.  Crafts  stepped  down  as  Director 
of  BOR  early  this  year  with  the  advent  of 
Secretary  Hlckel,  American  Forests  decided 
that  Dr.  Crafts'  great  ability  and  experience 
should  not  be  permitted  to  lie  fallow.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  magazine  Invited  him  to  Join 
the  staff  as  a  special  articles  editor  and  he 
accepted.  Dr.  Crafts  will  do  a  series  of  care- 
fully  selected  judgment  articles  on  subjects 
of  current  concern.  Some  of  these  will  in- 
clude: 

Whither  BOR? — ^The  first  director  of  a 
new  federal  bureau  invariably  develops  a 
father  image  for  members  of  that  bureau 
and  Dr.  Crafts  is  no  exception.  In  this  arti- 
cle Dr.  Crafts  will  touch  on  the  need  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  professionalism, 
the  avoidance  of  political  boondoggles  on 
the  part  of  an  agency  that  allocates  more 
than  $200  million  a  year  to  the  respective 
states.  Even  more  specifically  he  will  elab- 
orate on  the  proposed  nationwide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  yet  to  s\irface  and  already 
long  overdue,  and  other  needed  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  measures. 

The  Saga  of  a  Late — Dr.  Crafts  kept  volu- 
mlnoiis  notes  on  the  story  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act.  From  this  wealth  of  experience  and  fact 
he  will  develop  a  story  not  alone  on  the 
background  and  Intent  of  this  act  and  its 
legislative  history,  but  on  new  trends  and 
directions  in  administering  It,  including  the 
pressure  to  increase  the  cut  on  federal  tlm- 
berlandB  and  the  growing  conflict  of  rec- 
reation versus  timber. 

The  Respective  Roles  of  the  National 
Parks  ojid  National  Forests  in  Recreation — 
No  one  Is  better  equipped  than  Dr.  Crafts  to 
write  about  the  deUcate  and  sometimes  ex- 
plosive relationships  between  two  great  gov- 
ernment bureaus.  What  is  the  rightful  role  of 
each  In  our  recreation  pattern  and  how 
can  we  achieve  the  beet  results?  What  land 
swaps  are  needed  and  how  can  the  basic 
oonfllet  in  the  National  Park  Act  be  re- 
solved? How  much  of  the  Parks  should  be 
wUdemess?  Dr.  Crafts  will  offer  his  Judg- 
ment. 

Islands  in  Time — The  public  was  greatly 
Intrigued  several  years  ago  when  the  John- 
son Administration  proposed  a  survey  of 
millions  of  Islands  over  10  acres  in  size  off 
«lM  ooMt  of  the  united  States  and  In  the 
BMlor  lakes  and  rivers.  This  survey  was  con- 
dootsd  in  Dr.  Crafts'  regime.  We  now  have 
•  WUdsriMss  Syston.  •  Sosnlo  Rtren  Sys- 


TO  ACHIEVE  CLEAN  WATER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  David  D.  Dom- 
inlck  recently  provided  a  concise  ap- 
proach to  what  needs  to  be  done  by  all 
sectors  of  government  to  achieve  clean 
water. 

Commissioner  Domlnlck's  remarks 
were  before  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Association  and  his  statements  are  im- 
portant as  we  work  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  Mr.  Dominick. 
from  Cody,  Wyo.,  served  as  my  legislative 
assistant  for  over  2  years  before  joining 
the  Nixon  administration  as  FWPCA 
Commissioner  in  March.  He  Is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  and  we  are  proud  of  his 
stewardship  of  this  ofiQce. 

It  is  an  important  cnisade  and  one  that 
will  require  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us. 
Because  I  think  his  remarks  have  a  Freat 
deal  of  merit,  I  commend  than  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

RxacABXs  or  David  D.  Dominicx,  Coiocis- 
sioNXB,  Fedbui.  Watkb  PoixtmoN  Con- 
trol ASMIM  JIf iKATlON ,  BKFOU  THK  FKDBUU. 

Watxs  Qitalitt  Associatioit 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  some  of 
the  hopes  and  thinking  of  the  new  clean 
water  team  leadership  in  Washington. 

Our  water  resources  have  been  misused 
and  abused  by  careless  and  greedy  segments 
of  our  society  as  have  the  other  elements  of 
our  natural  environment. 

Fortunately,  America  has  become  alert  to, 
and  alarmed  by,  the  shocking  deterioration 
of  environmental  quality.  Evidence  of  en- 
vironmental decay  affronts  the  American 
people  at  every  turn.  They  smell  it,  taste  it. 
see  it. 

Consequently,  the  call  for  effective  en- 
vironmental management  Is  becoming  in- 
sistent. 

For  the  most  part,  we  have  coma  to  this 
realization : 

Man  Is  a  thinking,  dominating  animal.  But 
man,  nonetheless,  is  dependent  entirely  on 
the  ecological  balance  of  his  planet  to  sus- 
tain him. 

The  harm  has  been  done  beca\ise  man 
has  fancied  the  role  of  master,  and  refused 
to  recognize  that  he  Is  a  part  of  a  total  eco- 
system. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  has  said: 

"Our  national  production  machinery  Is 
humming,  but  at  what  price?  Oil  from  off- 
shore pollutes  beautiful  beaches  and  en- 
dangers marine  life;  air  pollution  injures 
health;  pollution  from  human  and  industrial 
waste  threatens  our  major  streams;  poison- 
ous pesticides  and  fertilizers  contaminate  our 
food;  one  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Is  ooosldered 
fataUy  lU. 

"We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  Tech- 
nology is  here  to  stay.  The  problem  Is  that 
we  have  carelessly  assiuned  that  nature  can 
absorb  \inllmlted  punishment.  Now  we  are 
paying  the  bill." 

The  administration  Is  totally  committed 
to  the  Improvement  and  maintenance  of  en- 
vironmental quall^.  President  Nlzon  turn 
said: 


"If  we  are  to  maintain  our  curemt  high 
standard  of  life,  we  must  protect  our  en- 
vironment, we  must  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  we  must  see  that  the  true  wvalth 
of  this  nation  is  administered  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  sensible  fashion  .  .  . 

"In  order  to  maintain  a  high  quality  for 
our  environment  and  oonswve  natural  re- 
sources, the  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide strong  leadership  to  coordinate  an  inte- 
grated program  which  will  include  all  levels 
of  government,  private  Industry,  and  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country. 

As  you  know,  the  President  Is  planning 
to  establish  an  Envlrozunental  Quality  Coun- 
cil to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  Federal 
efforts  to  create  a  healthy  environment.  The 
Council  would  comprise  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Agrieulttire,  Health,  Education,  and  Weltare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Interior, 
and  Transportation.  The  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  natural  environment  will  require 
wisdom,  and  imagination,  and  ideas,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  money.  But  above  all  lit  will 
require  action. 

I'm  t«dklng  about  action  that  will  keep 
us  on  the  move  to  prevent  problems  rather 
than  react  to  them. 

With  respect  to  water  pollution,  it  seems 
to  me  that  too  much  time  and  energy  has 
been  consumed  in  the  past  tvissling  with 
problems  which  have  been  permitted  to  as- 
sume large  and  sometimes  fearful  propor- 
tions. You  know  the  the  kind  of  problems  I'm 
referring  to — oU  spills  and  blowouts,  floods, 
flsh  kills,  pesticide  poisoning,  beach  closings, 
the  near  destruction  of  Lake  Erie,  the  threat 
to  Lake  Michigan,  and  so  on. 

Our  pollution  control  experiences  with 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan  have  under- 
lined the  neoeeslty  and  merit  of  taking  action 
to  prevent  pollution  problems  from  develop- 
ing or  tackling  them  before  they  become 
serious  or  even  unmanag^eable. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  In  its 
rQ>ort  of  HJt.  4148,  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1968,  said: 

"Repeatedly,  increasing  scientlflc  and 
technical  expertise  have  brought  to  the  fore 
aspects  of  the  broad  problem  of  which  we 
were  not  aware,  or  with  which  we  bad  dealt 
Inadequately  in  the  past.  Events  of  catas- 
trophic proportions  have  confronted  \a  with 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  need  for  new  or 
better  preventive  or  control  laws  and  pro- 
cedures." 

We  certainly  do  not  claim  to  have  imme- 
diate answors  for  all  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
AdministtaUon.  But  I  want  to  assure  you 
as  earnestly  as  I  can  that  we  will  not  be 
fa\Uted  for  lassitude,  for  a  lack  of  desire, 
energy  or  action. 

We  will  make  the  good  fight  in  the  knowl- 
edge, as  some  once  said,  that  no  one  conquers 
who  doesn't  fight. 

Secretary  Hlckel  has  said: 

".  .  .  moderation  in  defense  of  clean  wa- 
ter, dean  air,  good  parks  and  botmtiful  wUd- 
life  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue.  One  has  to 
be  zealous  about  it,  attack  the  problems  as  if 
it  were  war.  Because  it  is.  The  potential  ex- 
tinct species  are  not  certain  animals  and 
birds,  but  people — you  and  me."  

We  dont  intend  to  be  losers  at  FWPCA.  We 
wlU  act. 

The  basis  for  action  Is  ideas — ^Ideas  which 
Inspire  and  propel  and  provide  purpose  and 
goiOs. 

X  am  sure  that  you  here  today  and  other 
associates  and  friends  of  the  Federal  Water 
QoaUty  Association  have  some  Ideas  that 
would  help  us.  I  soUdt  ideas  from  you  and 
the  Association  and  frtnn  any  other  group 
or  dtlzen  conceriMd  about  the  future  of  our 
water  resources. 

m  go  further,  ru  soUdt  your  dreams  be- 
cause, as  has  been  said,  dreams  are  the  stuff 
of  which  progress  Is  mads. 
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Dreams  generate  ideas  and  ideas  breed 
action. 

Carl  Sandburg  wrote: 

"The  republic  Is  a  dream.  Nothing  happens 
unless  first  a  dream." 

We  need  more  than  facts,  more  than  tools 
and  money,  to  win  the  war  against  dirty  wa- 
ter. We  need  dreams  full  of  hope  and  pilde 
and  vision. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  Federal 
water  team  leadership  has  been  to  conduct 
a  sweeping  review  of  Federal  water  quality 
programs  and  the  administration  of  them. 
This  review  Is  continuing. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  proceeding  to  im- 
plement and  utilize  present  laws  while  de- 
termining the  need,  if  any,  of  new  legisla- 
tion to  step-up  the  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tional clean  water  program. 
Certainly,  we  must  be  ready  as  well  to  as- 
sist the  States  In  more  ways  to  develop  pro- 
grams which  will  have  as  their  main  pur- 
pose the  prevention  of  water  pollution,  the 
prevention  of  those  problems  to  which  I 
aUuded  earlier. 

Secretary  Hlckel  told  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution: 

"We  must  establish  the  proper  guidelines 
so  that  each  entity  will  know  Its  responsibili- 
ties. Industry  must  know  what  is  expected 
of  it,  as  must  the  munlclpaUtles,  the  States 
and  the  regional  and  interstate  groMpt.  We 
must  develop  the  technical  capability  that 
Is  needed.  We  must  have  training  programs. 
There  Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done." 

And  I  heartily  concur  with  this  Congres- 
sional testimony  by  Mr.  Hlckel: 

"I  am  convinced  that  with  proper  admin- 
istration, adequate  financing,  and  good  tough 
enforcement  the  objectives  (of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1966)  as  outlined  by  Congress 
can  be  attained.  Our  Federal  program  re- 
quires a  cooperative  effort  by  local.  State, 
and  National  Oovemments,  coupled  vtlth 
the  support  of  private  Industry  and  the 
general  public.  It  Is  only  when  all  these 
elements  of  society  work  together  that  we 
can  realize  progress  in  cleaning  up  the  pol- 
luted waters  and  prevent  further  pollution." 

Now,  of  course,  there  ia  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern expressed  about  the  shortage  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  the  clean  water  program — a 
shortage  brought  on  by  budgetary  constraints 
which  are  affecting  a  number  of  domestic 
programs. 

In  this  Instance  at  least,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily beUeve  with  George  Bernard  Shaw 
that  the  "lack  of  money  Is  the  root  of  all 
evil." 

I  think  in  this  instance  that  action  can  be 
at  least  a  partial  substitute  for  money. 

If  the  clean  water  teams  at  aU  levels  of 
government  will  adopt  and  Implement  the 
slogan  "lees  talk  and  more  action"  we  will 
get  rid  of  the  dirty  water.  We  wont  however. 
If  we  spend  all  our  time  whimpering  s^out 
the  lack  of  money. 

The  clean  water  teams  need  your  help  and 
coimsel  If  they  are  to  put  an  action  program 
In  motion.  They  need  the  help  of  organiza- 
tions like  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Asso- 
ciation and  other  groups  of  dtlzens  con- 
cerned with  the  state  of  our  water  reeourcee. 

And  you  and  other  groups  must  keep  after 
government  to  do  the  job. 

Goad  us,  harry  us,  stay  on  our  backs.  Do 
this  and,  believe  me,  well  get  the  Job  done. 


STARVATION  IN  BIAFRA 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  Precddent.  for  3 
years  now  the  ugly  Nlgerlan-Blafran 
civil  war  has  dragged  ruthlessly  on  and 
nearly  2  million  Biafran  civilians  have 
become  casualties  of  disease  and  starva- 
tion. It  is  understandable  that  the  Bi- 
afran Ctovemment  believes  that  its  peo- 
ple are  the  victims  of  a  devious  plan  for 
genocide  or  the  systunatlc  eztermlnatioa 
of  aUBlafrans. 


Genocide  Is  a  frightening  word  that 
evokes  memories  of  horrible  periods  at 
the  world's  history  when  one  group  or 
government  attempted  the  extermina- 
tion of  another  group.  Whether  the  star- 
vation and  death  of  innocent  Biafran 
civilians  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  war 
can  be  defined  as  a  kind  of  genocide.  Is 
unimportant.  What  is  important  Is  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Biaf  rans  have 
died  and  will  continue  to  die. 

Until  late  in  1968,  much  of  the  world 
seemed  unaware  of  the  thousands  of  ci- 
vilians who  were  dsring  as  war  raged 
around  them  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica. It  was  at  that  time  that  the  shock- 
ing report  that  10,000  Biaf  rans  were  dy- 
ing each  day  became  known,  and  a  world 
conscience  was  aroused.  A  private  relief 
effort  began  under  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Carl- 
tas  Intemationalis,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  For  several  months 
that  program  survived — often  at  the  cost 
of  lives  and  at  great  personal  loss.  Bl- 
afrans  continued  to  die  of  starvation 
and  disease  during  that  period,  but  not 
by  such  vast  numbers  as  they  had  pre- 
viously. 

Unfortunately,  the  lifesavlng  assist- 
ance could  not  continue.  Nigerian  na- 
tionals, fearing  that  arms  were  being 
smuggled  in  with  the  food  and  medicine, 
put  an  end  to  the  minimal  assistance  by 
an  intensified  effective  air  blockade.  Ne- 
gotiations also  failed  on  a  plan  to  permit 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  be  brought 
in  over  land  or  water. 

Trying  to  head  off  the  threat  of  five 
million  Biafrans  dying  the  tigonlzlngly 
slow  deaths  of  starvation  and  disease, 
the  International  Red  Cross  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Nigerians  to  per- 
mit a  resumption  of  food  and  medical 
flights  that  will  be  Inspected  by  neutral 
observers  to  insure  that  guns  are  not 
going  to  the  Biafrans.  The  concern  now 
is  that  General  Ojukwu,  the  Biafran 
leader,  will  refuse  the  flights.  In  the  past 
he  has  refused  to  accept  food  that  comes 
out  of  inspection  stations  in  Nigeria  be- 
cause he  fears  poisoning  of  his  people. 

While  the  issue  remains  unresolved, 
the  starving  Biafrans  continue  to  die. 
lAst  week,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Consultant  on  Htmger 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  as 
making  the  almost  unbelievable  predic- 
tion that  unless  international  relief  can 
continue  that  "within  the  next  3  weeks, 
2  millloQ  more  people  will  die  of  starva- 
tion." At  that  rate  the  entire  population 
of  the  secessionist  government  will  soon 
be  eliminated. 

The  mass  deaths  of  those  Biafran 
civilians  may  not  be  grenocide  in  the 
strictest  definition  of  the  word.  It  may 
simply  be  as  Chief  Awolowo,  the  ranking 
civilian  in  Nigeria,  said  so  callously  that 
"all  is  fair  in  war,  and  starvation  is  one 
of  the  weapons  of  war." 

Starvation,  genocide,  or  an  effective 
weapon  of  war — all  are  meaningless 
words.  People  are  ds^lng.  Innocent  peo- 
ple caught  in  the  middle  of  a  dvll  war. 
Ilie  TJB.  dovemment  should  be  demand- 
ing that  these  i>eople  be  saved  and  we 
should  make  It  a  hunumltarlan  national 
priority.  Time  Is  rapidly  diminishing  for 
tbe  people  of  Blafra. 

Tlie  story  of  the  threat  of  starvation 


in  Blafra  is  an  issue  that  no  rational 
person  can  ignore.  In  recent  days  the 
stories  have  been  reported  in  the  press 
and  editorials  have  called  for  action  In 
such  responsible  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  these  editorials  and  news 
stories  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  2, 1969  ] 
Staxvation  trx  Weapok 

Nigeria's  hardliners  have  won  an  important 
political  debate  In  Lagos  and  the  immediate 
result  is  likely  to  be  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Innocents,  mostly  children. 
In  the  blockaded  Biafran  enclave.  Mass  star- 
vation Is  a  certainty  If  the  relief  airlifts, 
mounted  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Joint  Church  Aid,  remain 
In  suspension. 

Lagos  says  It  will  continue  to  permit  relief 
shipments  Into  Blafra,  but  It  knows  full  well 
that  tbe  stringent  conditions  It  has  Imposed 
would  block  effective  assistance  Indefinitely. 
It  would  be  more  boneet  to  say  what  Chief 
Awolowo,  the  ranking  civilian  In  the  Federal 
Government,  said  last  week:  "All  is  fair  in 
war,  and  starvation  is  one  of  the  weapons  of 
war." 

As  wi^  so  many  tragedies  in  the  Nigerian 
conflict,  however,  over-all  blame  cannot  be 
assigned  exclusively  to  one  side.  For  months, 
the  Federal  Government  offered  Immunity  for 
daylight  airlifts;  but  Blafra,  citing  security 
reasons,  refused  them.  Lagos  also  accepted 
the  proposal  of  some  American  members  of 
Congress  early  this  year  for  reactivating  the 
Obilagu  airstrip  for  round-the-clock  flights, 
and  trucking  relief  supplies  a  few  mUes  into 
Blafra;  General  Ojukwu  again  refused. 

The  Biafran  regime,  time  and  again,  has 
been  willing  to  exploit  starvation  In  order  to 
advance  Its  political  ends.  Lagoe  resented  the 
fact  that  some  relief  agency  workers,  sup- 
posedly concerned  only  with  humanitarian 
efforts,  became  political  propagandists  for  the 
Biafran  cause. 

But  none  of  this  justified  Nigeria  In  throw- 
ing out  Dr.  Auguste  Llndt,  the  falrmlnded 
and  incredibly  patient  Swiss  coordinator  for 
the  International  Red  Croes,  or  In  shooting 
down  a  Swedish  Red  Cross  relief  plane  June  6. 
These  were  clearly  blind,  panicky  reactions  by 
Lagoe  to  the  unexpected  Biafran  bombing 
raids  by  the  highly  pubUclzed  "mini-air 
force"  of  the  Swedish  Ooxmt,  Carl  Oustav  von 
Rosen. 

As  a  sovereign  nation  recognized  by  all  but 
a  handful  of  countries,  Nigeria  has  a  legal 
right  to  enforce  a  blockade  In  order  to  put 
down  what  It  regards  as  a  simple  rebellion. 
But  this  Is  no  longer  primarily  a  matter  of 
international  law;  and  whatever  Chief  Awol- 
owo may  beUeve,  world  opinion  will  no  longer 
accept  the  starvation  of  millions  of  Innocent 
people. 

The  United  States,  which  has  supplied  $70 
million  in  relief  supplies  to  both  sides,  should 
make  this  point  forcefully  to  Lagoe.  It  will 
help  if  the  friends  of  Blafra,  recognizing  Gen- 
eral OJukwu's  share  In  the  responsibility  for 
this  appalling  situation,  will  press  equally 
hard  for  a  more  reasonable  attitude  by  his 
regime  In  the  interest  of  saving  lives. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  2. 

19691 

BuntA  Mnxjon  Sbkn  Dmro  im  Food 

Cutoff 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

The    Presldsnt's    Special    Oonsoltant    on 

Hunger  said  yesterday  that  3  million  Biafrans 

wlU  die  of  starvation  within  t2is  next  tbim 
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wveks  If  Intomatlonal  relief  for  tbe  hungry 
1>  cut  off. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Harvard  profeaaor  and 
Internationally  known  nutrltlonalUt  who  waa 
choaen  by  President  Nixon  to  organize  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition 
and  Health,  said  there  were  nearly  3  million 
persons  dependent  on  International  food 
■hlpmenta,  and  most  of  these  "already  were 
hanging  on  a  slender  thread."  A  reduction  of 
food  now  could  send  mlUlons  to  their  deaths, 
Mayer  said. 

Mayer,  who  went  to  Blafra  on  a  study  mis- 
sion last  Pebruary,  made  his  comments  in 
the  wake  of  Monday's  announcement  by 
Nigeria  that  it  was  taking  over  from  the 
International  Ckimmlttee  of  'the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  the  function  of  coordinating  food 
relief  to  the  hungry  In  Nlgerlan-held  areas  of 
the  civil  war-torn  country. 

At  the  same  time,  Nigeria  announced  that 
It  would  allow  food  shipments  Into  land- 
locked Blafra  only  If  first  cleared  by  Nigerian 
police  or  soldiers,  and  not  when  flown  directly 
Into  Blafra  from  abroad. 

Rescue  agencies  fear  that  the  new  regula- 
tions wlU  be  used  to  choke  off  food  to  Blafra. 
Chief  Awolowo  of  Nigeria,  highest  civilian 
In -the  federal  administration,  said  recently 
that  starwktlon  was  a  legitimate  means  of 
making  war. 

Mayer's  sentiments  were  echoed  yesterday 
by  Marcel  NavlUe,  the  new  presldeirt  of  the 
ICRC,  who  predicted  In  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
according  to  press  reports,  that  "hundred  of 
thousands  of  children"  will  starve  In  the  next 
few  days  alone  unless  International  food 
relief  to  Blafra  was  allowed  to  continue. 

Navllle,  like  Mayer,  said  millions  of  persons 
could  die  of  starvation. 

In  Washington,  State  Department  spokes- 
man said  the  U.S.  was  worried  that  relief 
operations  might  be  hampered  by  the  new 
Nigerian  policy. 

Dr.  Mayer,  referring  to  the  Blafra  situation, 
said,  "We're  really  seeing  tbe  death  of  a  na- 
tion right  now."  He  said  his  study  mission 
had  concluded  that  1.5  million  persons  had 
already  died  as  a  result  of  food  shortages 
and  "within  the  next  three  weeks,  2  million 
more  people  will  die  of  starvation"  unless 
International  relief  can  be  continued. 

"There  are  three  million  people  In  refugee 
camps  completely  dependent  on  outside  food 
■uppUes."  he  said.  "So  unless  they  get  the 
food  they'll  die." 

A  Nigerian  spokesman  said  here  yesterday 
that  pending  the  takeover  of  relief  coordl- 
naUon  function*  by  a  Nigerian  government 
commission — which  would  be  very  soon  and 
was  already  beginning— the  ICRC  would  con- 
tlnue  In  that  role. 

He  said  direct  night  flights  of  food  Into 
Blafra  from  abroad  would  continue  to  be 
banned,  and  day  flights  allowed  only  if  they 
first  stopped  at  Lagos  or  other  Nigerian 
areas  to  be  sure  cargoes  did  not  Include  war 
materials. 


[nrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  28,  1969] 

BiATRA  Paminx  Looms  Withoxjt  Anurr 

(By  David  Winder) 
London. — Unless  supply  airlifts  are  imme- 
diately resumed,  condlUons  la  Blafra  could 
return  to  those  critical  days  of  July  and 
August,  1968,  when  massive  starvation 
threatened. 

Food  supplies  In  Blafra  are  reportedly  al- 
most exhausted  since  the  suspension  of  night 
relief  flights  by  the  International  Red  Croas 
(IRC)  on  June  6  and  Joint  Church  Aid  on 
June  15. 

Joint  Church  Aid  says  some  3  million  peo- 
ple face  starvation  if  the  flow  of  relief  sup- 
plies Is  not  resumed  at  an  Increased  level. 

(Reuters  reports  that,  according  to  Joint 
Church  Aid  operations  headquarters  In  Co- 
penhagen, the  organisation  has  flown  26  tons 
of  food  and  medicine  into  Blafra  from  the 
Portuguese  island  of  S&o  Tom6. 


(Danish  Col.  T.  Wichmann,  chief  of  the 
Joint  Church  Aid  flight  operations,  was  on 
one  of  the  planes  that  made  the  flight  Friday. 
He  reported  that  everything  was  normal. 

(11x6  operations  headquarters  quoted  the 
colonel  as  saying  a  cable  that  full-scale  re- 
lief flights  by  Joint  Church  Aid  would  bs 
resumed  immediately. 

(Urgent  consultations  continue  in  Oeneva, 
Lagos,  and  Copenhagen  over  resumption  of 
full-scale  deliveries  by  relief  agencies,  Reu- 
ters reports.] 

Yet  the  IRC,  which  stopped  all  night  flights 
after  a  Nigerian  Air  Force  plane  shot  down 
a  Red  Cross  DC-7  June  6,  is  not  prepared 
to  continue  until  given  adequate  guarantees 
of  safety. 

Added  to  this  difficulty  tbe  relief  organiza- 
tionis  are  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
over  the  tougher  federal  line  or  airlifts  to 
Biafta. 

The  Nigerians  have  long  been  irritated  by 
some  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Red  Cross 
in  its  aid  work,  and  Just  recently  Dr.  Auguste 
Llndt.  head  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  organiza- 
tion, was  forced  to  quit  imder  Nigerian  pres- 
sure. 

There  are  further  indications  that  Nige- 
rians are  becoming  even  more  restless  with 
the  whole  relief  question. 

Chief  Obafemi  Awolowo,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Federal  Nigerian  Executive  Council,  for 
Insrtance,  Is  reported  as  saying:  "All  Is  fair 
in  war,  and  starvation  is  one  of  the  weai>on8 
of  war.  I  dont  see  why  we  should  feed  our 
enemies  fat,  only  to  flght  \is  harder." 

Asked  how  severe  tbe  problem  In  Blafra 
was  following  suspension  of  relief  supplies, 
a  senior  IRC  spokesman  in  Geneva  told  this 
newspaper : 

"It's  almost  impossible  to  generalize.  In 
some  areas  we  are  probably  out  of  danger. 
In  other  areas  not." 

But  the  spokesman  did  go  on  to  say  that 
unless  the  airlifts  were  restarted  within  the 
next  three  weeks  the  situation  would  be  back 
to  the  crisis  period  in  July  and  August,  1968. 
At  that  time  there  were  fears  for  the  survival 
of  the  entire  nation,  although  federal 
Nigerian  sources  suggested  the  extent  of  dis- 
tress was  greatly  magnified. 

Until  the  suspension  of  the  night  relief 
flights  (Blafra  does  not  accept  them  during 
the  day  for  tactical  reasons)  "hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children,"  according  to  the 
spokesman,  "were  being  fed  every  day."  The 
May  total  was  put  at  1.5  million,  the  majority 
of  them  ctilldren. 

But  the  importance,  he  stressed,  was  a 
sustained  effort. 

Until  June  6,  when  one  of  its  planes  was 
shot  down,  the  Red  Cross  had  reserve  sup- 
plies for  two  weeks  In  Blafra.  "Since  then 
we  have  had  to  decrease  the  rate  of  distri- 
bution so  that  reserves  will  last  longer." 

Meanwhile  the  IRC  can  s^ill  continue  sup- 
plying food  to  people  In  Nlgerlan-held  terri- 
tory. Thus  far  some  50,000  tons  of  food  has 
been  transported  into  these  areas  either  by 
road  or  rail  from  Lagos. 

While  the  logjam  over  Blafran-destlned 
supplies  continues.  It  la  hoped  the  problem 
might  be  solved  either  by  agreement  of 
both  sides  on  day  flights,  or  a  mutual  will- 
Ingness  to  dispatch  food  stocks  up  the  River 
Cross  in  the  Calabar  region  and  to  unload 
them  near  Ikot  Okporo  In  Blafra. 
Both  propositions  have  run  into  difficulty. 
Observers  here  believe  that  the  river  pro- 
posal, an  American  initiative,  would  have 
the  best  hope  of  success. 

But  after  Initial  agreement  by  Nigeria's 
Dr.  Okol  Arlkpo,  Chief  Anthony  Enahoro, 
Information  Commissioner,  subsequently 
refused  to  confirm  the  statement.  The  Bla- 
frans  in  ttim  agreed  In  principle,  but  sought 
some  further  guarantees  from  the  United 
States. 

One  source  believes  that  if  the  rtver  prop- 
osltlon  were  to  come  Into  being  It  "would 
effectively  put  the  kibosh  on  relief  by  air 
and  so  end  Blafra's  arms  ferry." 


The  Biafrans,  however,  are  suspicious  of 
any  routes  that  traverse  federal  territory. 

(R'om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  2, 

1969] 

QmsociDK 

One  word  now  describes  the  policy  of  the 
Nigerian  military  government  toward  seces- 
sionist Blafra:  genocide.  It  is  ugly  and  ex- 
treme but  It  Is  the  only  word  which  fits 
Nigeria's  decision  to  stop  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  other 
foreign  relief  agencies,  from  flying  In  food 
to  Blafra.  Nigeria  says  it  Intends  to  take  the 
control  of  all  relief  measures  Into  its  own 
bands.  But  lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  what 
that  means,  let  It  be  noted  that  a  few 
days  ago  Chief  Awolowo,  the  highest  civilian 
In  the  Lagos  government,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  starvation  was  a  legitimate 
means  of  war.  Upward  of  a  million  people 
In  Blafra  have  already  died  of  starvation  and 
its  attendant  ravages,  and  It  now  is  likely — 
according  to  the  President's  consultant  on 
nutrition,  Professor  Jean  Mayer — that  two 
million  more  may  die  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

For  the  Nixon  Administration  there  should 
be  no  confusion  or  delay  In  deciding  how  to 
respond.  The  United  States  must  immediately 
and  unequivocally  Join  In  what  we  trust  wUl 
be  a  worldwide  demand  that  Nigeria  not 
Interrupt  the  flow  of  food  and  drugs  to  the 
civilian  victims  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war. 
As  the  principal  relief  donor  Washington  can 
do  no  less  without  becoming  an  accomplice  to 
official  genocide.  Quite  rightly,  Nigeria  states 
that  providing  relief  to  rebels  is  an  act  of 
political  intervention.  Nigeria  is  right  too  In 
claiming  that  Blafra's  leadership  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  increase  its  own  people's  suffering 
as  bait  for  world  sympathy.  It  may  be  true 
that  Red  Cross  flights  have  been  misused 
as  a  cover  for  running  arms.  But  so  what? 
There  are  no  diplomatic  or  political  con- 
siderations so  overwhelming  that  the  United 
States  must  stand  quietly  by  while  another 
government  murders  a  million  or  more  souls. 


CIQARETTE  ADVERTISINO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  present  controversy  over  ciga- 
rette advertising  and  the  emotionalism 
involved,  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star  seems  to  place  the 
issue  in  the  proper  perspective. 

An  appraisal  of  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Nesbitt  of 
Rockville,  Md.,  should  cause  some  sober 
reflection  on  the  fairness  and  merit  of 
proposed  Federal  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising by  the  tobacco  industry. 

I  believe  there  is  considerable  logic  to 
Dr.  Nesbltt's  conclusions  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nonsmoking  Doctor  Speaks 
Sib:  The  tobacco  industry  obviously  needs 
a  friend.  As  a  devoted  non-smoker,  and  as  a 
physician  who  often  advises  patients  to  quit 
smoking,  I  am  an  unlikely  prospect.  But  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions  for  the  anti- 
smokers,  and  speclflcally  concerning  the  laws 
requiring  the  warning  on  cigarette  packages. 
Plrst  of  all  the  potentially  harmful  prod- 
ucts which  we  use  dally,  cigarettes  are  the 
only  product  whose  manufacturers  have  been 
required  by  law  to  practice  self-condemna- 
tion. We  are  not  told  on  a  liquor  bottle  that 
we  may  become  alcoholic  or  our  livers  cir- 
rhotic. Our  new  cars  are  not  plastered  with 
bumper  stickers  reminding  us  of  possible  In- 
Jury  or  death  in  accidents.  Why  "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  for  tobacco? — possibly  because  can- 
cer is  an  eaaier  Issue  on  which  to  crusade. 
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Bat  it  Is  no  more  deadly  or  prevalent  than 
liver  disease  and  auto  accidents. 

Secondly,  and  more  important.  Is  the  Issue 
of  individual  freedom,  llie  surgeon  general 
has  advised  us  of  the  dangers  of  tobacco  use, 
and  I  believe  tills  is  an  apprc^rlate  func- 
tion. But  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
and  the  efforts  of  public  institutions  should 
end  there.  Knowledge  of  the  danger  is — and 
should  be — universal.  Big  Brother  should 
then  step  aside  and  leave  further  crusading  to 
private  organizations,  so  that  flnanolai  do- 
nations toward  persuading  people  not  to 
smoke  are  voluntary.  Let  the  consumer  then 
decide  whether  the  pleasures  of  smoking  out- 
weigh the  risks.  Further  Intrusions  of  the 
federal  government  Into  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  are  likely  to  occur  if  this 
self-condemnation  law  goes  unchallenged. 

If  the  federal  government  feels  compelled 
to  discourage  smoking  (or  alcoholism)  may- 
be It  should  consider  another  method:  pos- 
sibly denying  medicare  to  people  with  self- 
inflicted  diseases  of  tills  kind.  Tills  would 
preserve  Individual  freedom,  and  cost  tax- 
payers less,  not  more. 

J.  B.  NXSBITT,  MJ}. 

RocKvn.LK,  Md. 


UNITED  STATES  CANNOT  REST  UP- 
ON ITS  LAURELS  IN  THE  AREA  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  few  days,  I  have  been  talking 
about  some  of  the  specific  human  rights 
conventions  which  we  as  a  Nation  have 
failed  to  ratify  despite  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  Senate  over  a  decade  ago. 
These  documents  are  important  comer- 
stones  upon  which  a  sorely  needed  foun- 
dation for  guaranteeing  human  beings 
certain  basic  rights  can  and  must  be 
built. 

Over  the  years,  our  own  Nation  has 
been  engaged  domestically  in  a  difficult 
struggle  to  advance  the  rights  of  all  of 
our  citizens  through  the  processes  of  law. 
The  Warren  Court,  as  the  highest  judicial 
body  In  the  land,  will  go  down  in  history 
as  being  very  instrumental  In  this  area. 
Their  eftort  and  the  efforts  of  others 
have  reaped  considerable  gains  for  ttie 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
held  the  attention  and  aroused  the  con- 
cern of  men  everywhere  cormected  with 
the  goal  of  providing  to  each  Individual 
the  equal  stature  and  privileges  to  which 
he  Is  entitled. 

But  while  acknowledging  these  do- 
mestic victories,  we  cannot  rest  upon 
them  and  disclaim  Interest  in  the  same 
evils  abroad  that  we  have  taken  steps  to 
abrogate  at  home.  It  Is  only  fitting  that 
a  country  which  has  taken  such  great 
strides  for  her  own  citizens  should  also 
play  a  leading  role  In  the  attempt  to  see 
human  rights  respected  In  all  sections  of 
the  globe. 

Many  scholars,  including  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, former  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  have 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  root  of  most 
political  frictions  and  disputes  lies  In 
social  abuses  remcdning  imchecked— ndls- 
crimlnatlon,  persecution,  suppression. 
We  must  realize  that  until  these  abuses, 
these  abnegations  of  an  Individual's 
basic  rights,  are  eradicated,  until  a  high 
minimum  standard  for  the  observance 
of  human  rights  prevails  throughout  the 
world,  then  we  shall  not  see  the  birtti 
of  a  truly  peaceful  dajr. 


Clearly,  this  should  not  be  construed 
as  lmpl3rlng  that  these  human  rights 
conventions  are  the  long-sought-after 
panacea,  the  mysterious  cure-all  for  all 
social  woes.  Neither  would  It  be  fair  to 
assume  that  they  will  guarantee  com- 
plete solutions  for  the  problems  to  which 
they  are  addreaaed  specifically.  Never- 
theless, they  are  very  definite  and  posi- 
tive steps  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
as  such,  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port them. 

Mr.  President,  way  back  in  1783,  the 
late  Edmund  Burke,  the  noted  political 
philosopher,  said: 

The  rights  of  men — that  is  to  say,  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind — are  Indeed 
sacred  things;  and  if  any  public  measure  Is 
proved  mischievously  to  affect  them,  the  ob- 
jection ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  meastire. 
...  If  these  natural  rights  are  farther  af- 
flrmed  and  declared  by  express  covenants, 
if  they  are  clearly  defined  and  secured 
against  chicane,  against  power  and  author- 
ity, by  written  instruments  and  positive  en- 
gagements, they  are  In  a  still  better  condi- 
tion. .  .  .  Indeed,  this  formal  recognition,  by 
the  sovereign  power,  of  an  original  right  in 
the  subject,  can  never  be  subverted  but  by 
rooting  up  the  radical  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  of  society  Itself.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  our  reputation  as  being  a 
nation  which  stands  up  for  the  op- 
pressed, as  the  guardian  of  man's  In- 
alienable rights,  our  record  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  human  rights  conventions 
is  particularly  Indefensible.  Prof.  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner  of  Columbia  University 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that — 

Our  membership  In  the  small  company  of 
United  Nations  members  who  have  refused 
to  ratify  human  rights  treaties  has  become 
a  major  diplomatic  embarrassment.  Our 
friends  cannot  understand  It;  our  adversaries 
exploit  it.  It  Is  a  costly  anachronism  which 
we  should  liquidate  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  frag- 
mentation and  alienation,  we  cannot  tol- 
erate or  passively  acquiesce  to  the  denial 
of  fimdamental  human  liberties.  The 
ratification  of  these  treaties  should  be 
one  of  our  top  priorities,  for  as  Arthur 
Goldberg  has  said: 

We  mxist  demonstrate  tiiat  this  nation  will 
not  stand  aloof  from  a  major  world  effort  to 
elevate  human  rights. 


MINNESOTA       PRINCIPALS        GIVE 
VIEWS    ON    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  wrote  to  the  school  princi- 
pals of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  get 
their  opinions  and  suggestions  regarding 
national  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. I  received  very  useful  responses 
from  many  of  these  principals  and  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
several  of  the  recommendations  that 
were  most  often  mentioned. 

First,  the  majority  of  principals  ex- 
pressed their  enthusiasm  for  continued 
and  expanded  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, but  felt  that  If  these  programs 
were  more  flexible,  they  would  be  more 
responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  each 
Individual  school  and  school  district. 

Finding  ways  to  cut  redtape  was 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  continued 
success  of  national  education  programs. 
Much  of  the  paperwork  requirement,  the 


principals  felt,  is  time  consiunlng  and 
pointless. 

Several  principals  suggested  that  ad- 
vance funding  of  education  programs 
would  facilitate  getting  the  money  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good  in  the  shortest 
amoimt  of  time. 

Highest  on  the  list  of  priorities  was 
the  urgent  need  to  make  Federal  funds 
available  for  more  teachers  and  higher 
teachers'  salaries,  especially  in  poverty 
areas. 

Several  principals  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  Federal  funds  for  school 
construction  and  for  new  or  special 
equipment. 

I  received  numerous  excellent  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  funds  for  special  pro- 
grams— ^vocational  education,  increased 
guidance  and  counseling  services,  ex- 
panded Headstart  programs,  programs 
for  poor  children,  gifted  children,  chil- 
dren with  special  learning  disabilities — 
which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  I  received  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Lincoln  Hnxs  Elxmentabt  School. 
RicHTiELD  Public  School, 

Richfield,  Minn.,  April  3, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Monsalx:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  27th  my  own  belief  Is 
that  too  many  proposals  submitted  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  education  have  missed  the  funda- 
mental and  basic  needs  of  education.  We  have 
had  expenditures  for  research — of  the  ivory 
tower  variety.  May  we  provide  direct  grants 
to  the  states? 

The  state  departments  of  education  can 
then  distribute  the  funds  to  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  student  population. 
What  do  I  mean  by  basic  needs?  Relief  for  the 
tax-paying  homeowner.  Means  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  each  child.  As  a  principal  of  a 
school  with  my  staff  and  with  close  proximity 
to  parents,  we  don't  need  to  And  out  what 
the  needs  are — we  see  them  everyday.  Provide 
the  funds  on  a  direct  basis  to  the  state  Is  the 
major  federal  educational  responsibility.  Do 
we  need  greater  Involvement  by  the  federal 
branch  of  government?  I  seriously  question 
such  involvement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Bleedobn. 

Oetonvilli  Public  Schools. 
Ortonville.  Minn..  ApHl  3.  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalk, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mondalx:  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  will  be  serving  Minnesota 
and  education  on  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education  with  the  91st  Congress. 

As  a  citizen  and  as  an  educator  I  wish  to 
stress  to  you  the  crucial  need  for  continuation 
of  present  federal  support,  and  for  Initiation 
of  new  programs  and  legislation  to  support 
education  at  all  levels.  The  increasing  de- 
mands of  todays  educational  needs,  and  the 
burden  that  the  local  tax-payer  is  bearing 
make  this  support  an  absolute  necessity. 

Federal  Involvement  beyond  direct  financial 
support  should  be  minimal.  In  my  opinion, 
leglsiation  that  would  appropriate  directly  to 
tbe  states  a  sum  for  each  pupU  unit  attend- 
ing school,  would  be  sound  legislation.  What- 
ever tbe  nature  of  federal  support — we  need 
it— and  we  need  it  badly.  Thank  you  for  your 
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tiaa  oonilclTatlon.  Rwt  aanired  that  aay- 
thlag  jrou  penonAlly  can  do  for  educfttlon  In 
lOnnaaoU  and  In  tbe  United  StatM  wlU  b« 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

MOBXn  O.  TZXTJCM, 

tlementttry  Principal. 

TktncAM  Public  ScBooLa, 
Truman.  Minn..  AprU  1, 1969. 
Waltsi  F.  Momdali, 
VJ.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

Obab  Sot:  Recently  you  wrote  a  letter  ask- 
ing for  any  euggeattons  as  far  as  federal  ln« 
Tolvement  In  education  Is  concerned. 

Some  of  my  suggestions  are  certainly  not 
new,  but  Just  a  reaffirming  of  wbat  bas  al- 
ready been  dlsciiased  In  proposed  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  see  tlie  following  things 
bappen: 

1.  The  Projeot  Headstart  which  Is  now  un- 
der O^.O.  be  put  \mder  the  Department  of 
Education  where  It  belongs.  I  know  there  has 
been  talk  of  this  but  as  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  no  action  taken  as  yet. 

2.  There  was  a  recent  proposal  which  I 
thought  had  some  merit  as  far  as  federal  as- 
BlBlance«<a  local  school  dlstrlets.  That  Is, 
give  th»dlstncU  $100  per  pupU— with  60% 
of  this  money  going  for  programs  and  S0% 
for  salaries. 

8.  If  the  federal  government  wants  to  assist 
the  local  districts  financially  make  It  easier 
for  districts  to  secure  this  money.  As  It  Is  now 
set  up  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
red  tape  before  districts  get  to  use  this 
money. 

4. 1  feel  that  If  we  are  to  retain  quality  edu- 
cators they  must  be  given  a  decent  wage.  If 
personal  property  Is  taxed  to  the  limit,  which 
I  think  In  some  cases  It  probably  Is,  then  we 
must  develop  some  other  means  to  support 
local  education.  Possibly  with  assistance  from 
the  federal  government  something  In  this  area 
can  be  done. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  con- 
sideration In  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Jaicxs  Amdbzsjzk, 
flementary  Prfnoipal. 

AflBBT,  Ham., 

AjiHl  1. 1999. 
Hon.  Senator  Waltb  F.  MOmdsi^ 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahinfiton.  D.O. 

DBAS  SxNATOK  MOMOALs:  It  Is  a  Uttle  haxd 
to  suggest  changes  In  some  education  pro- 
grams because  of  the  many  agencies  Involved. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that  some  schools 
have  staff  members  that  are  capable  of  pre- 
senting well  written  plans  and  programs 
which  seem  very  Impressive  while  others  do 
not  have  anyone  who  can  do  this.  BCy  con- 
cern Is.  "Is  It  fair  to  the  boys  and  girls  In 
one  school  to  get  these  benefits  while  otben 
are  deprived  of  It?"  Perbain  some  system 
where  all  pupils  In  our  schools  receive  aid 
would  be  more  fitting  to  our  American  way 
oCltfe. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work  you  are  do- 
ing. Help  get  tbe  Nations  hungry  fed  now. 
My  best  wishes  and  support  In  trying  to 
solve  the  big  dty  ghetto  school  problem,  but 
remember  not  all  the  poor  are  there  In  tbe 
dty  we  have  many  In  rural  Iflnneaota  also. 
Sincerely, 

Kbitb  Kafprahk, 
High  School  Prinetpai. 

Ohaicia  Pobuo  ScBOOLa, 
Onamia.  Mtnn.,  JToreh  28, 1999. 
Senator  Walt^  F.  " 
UJ3.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DX3. 

DiAS  Sknatob  Momoai,!:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  search  2S.  1B69.  Tea.  X  do  hava 
some  proposals  for  leglslatlan.  I  ballere  the 
Federal  Ooverxunent  la  going  to  have  to  play 
a  Mfrfwr  role  in  education  In  this  country  If 


we  are  to  attain  an  ednnattonal  level  oom- 
mensurate  with  our  technloal  advancamant. 

Our  needs  are  great  We  need  better 
sobools,  better  teaohing  and  broader  corrlea- 
lum.  Onamia  la  a  small  community  and 
school,  yet  our  enrollment  (477 — grades  7-ia. 
800  total)  puts  us  In  about  the  middle,  tat 
stae,  throughout  the  state. 

We  need  a  new  plant.  A  bond  issue  to  Iralld 
a  new  high  school  was  defeated  twice.  We 
need  more  teacbeis  and  a  broader  cnrrlou- 
lum.  We  offer  M  couraea  and  the  state  *^\H 
ua  we  should  have  a  minimiim  of  80.  Our 
enrollment  does  not  Justify  80  course*.  We 
should  consolidate  with  Isle.  (Ttotal  en- 
rollment of  about  600) .  We  do  not  even  have 
a  kindergarten.  I  realize  that  many  of  thee* 
problems  are  stete  and  local  problsma,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Oovemment  coiild  help 
Indirectly.  I  believe  we  are  typical  of  many 
schools  of  our  size  in  the  stete. 

The  NEA  apontored  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide $100.00  per  pupil  woiUd  help  tremen- 
dously. The  Federal  Oovemment  should  not 
tie  the  hands  of  local  boards  and  admin- 
istrators to  specific  things  like  PL  8010,  how- 
ever, they  should  require  local  effort  and  re- 
qxilre  local  schools  to  Improve  education  In 
such  things  as  buildings,  subject  offering! 
and  new  programs. 

I  understand  Congress  Is  holding  back  on 
funding  or  fully  funding  the  NZA  programs. 
These  programs  have  helped  education  "*<* 
ahould  be  fully  supported. 

I  thank  you  for  your  concern.  I  hope  this 
letter  can  give  you  some  insight  to  some  of 
the  problems  we  face  on  a  local  level  ftt><^ 
we  are  anxiously  waiting  for  federal  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KXMMS'IH  E.  Haapoja. 

PrtnetpdL 

JvmoM  Hioh  Scrool, 
Fairmont.  Minn..  April  1. 1969. 

WAI.TXB  F.  MOMDALB, 

US.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

HoNosABLK  Senatok  Monsau::  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  20th.  1  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  viewpoint. 

Concerning  Federal  Involvement,  I've  felt 
that  Federal  Aid  to  Education  has  helped 
ImmeasTirably  In  tjtckling  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  education.  SpeclflcaUy,  many  pro- 
grams have  been  started  which  never  would 
have  been  tackled  without  Federal  support. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  Improve  the  situation  at  this  point  would 
be  to  make  more  Federal  money  available 
with  fewer  strings  attached. 

It's  gotten  to  the  place  where  many  proj- 
ecte  are  being  written  on  the  basis  of  what 
can  be  approved  rather  than  the  basis  of 
really  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  a 
spedflc  situation. 

It  looks  as  though  Federal  money  will  be 
necessary  for  teacher  salaries  and  perhaps 
general  budget  assistance.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  part  of  the  funds  made  available  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  of  studente. 

Thanks  again  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views. 

Sincerely  Tours, 

R.  B.  Tamquist, 

Principal. 

B  u  i'raumj>-ODiN ,  Ind., 

Disraicr  No.  836, 
Butterfleld.  Uinn..  MarOi  28. 1999. 
Senator  Waltxs  F.  ^"»pai.c. 
VJS.  Senate, 
Wathington.  D.a. 

DXAS  Ms.  MONDAu:  I  was  very  happy  to 
hear  that  you  will  be  serving  on  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  I  (<o  have  a  few 
Buggeatkms.  One  Is  federal  aid  tor  physical 
education.  The  program  should  be  supported 
with  funds  and  Instructors  and  eq\ilpment 
for  every  boy  and  girl  In  the  country.  I  also 
suggest  fimds  for  sxunmer  recreation  pro- 


grams In  every  school  so  well  (vganised  and 
supported  with  funds  to  keep  all  children 
ages  8  to  18  In  organised  recreation  a  part 
of  each  day  during  the  summer. 
Sincerely, 

Etroiin  Tbabss. 

Trua  Public  Schools, 
Tyler,  Minn.,  March  31, 1969. 

Senator  WALrca  F.  Monsalx, 

Waahington,  D.C. 

HOKOBABLX    SXKATOa    MONOALS:     I    (UU    In 

receipt  of  a  letter  In  which  you  ask  for  stig- 
gestlons  In  regard  to  legislation  pertaining  to 
federal  funds  for  edxicaitlon.  I  am  Interested 
In  the  projects  In  elementary  schools  which 
are  being  funded  with  federal  money. 

I  don't  know  how  capable  I  am  In  giving 
suggestlotis,  but  since  I  attempt  the  admin- 
istration of  the  projeot,  I  have  become  aware 
of  some  things  th«t  could  bring  about  an 
Improvement. 

We  have  fotmd  thait  not  knowing  what 
money  will  be  available  to  our  district  In  ad- 
vance of  writing  a  projeot  makes  It  dlfllcult 
to  plan  effectively.  When  additional  money 
beoocnee  available  In  February  or  March, 
spending  this  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
studente  beoomee  an  Impossibility.  An  esti- 
mate which  falls  short  nine  or  ten  dollars 
Unt  working  well.  So  far  we  have  attempted 
to  Incorporate  a  summer  a<^ux>l  session  to 
use  this  money,  but  this  does  not  always  seem 
to  be  the  best  way  to  expend  these  funds. 

Most  schools  are  In  agreement  that  a  more 
effective  program  would  result  for  the  stu- 
dente of  a  given  school  If  the  money  could 
be  made  available  to  the  disitrlote  with  the 
understanding  that  the  school  administra- 
tors use  It  In  a  way  most  suited  to  the  schools' 
particular  needs.  Thus  far  the  stipulations 
for  the  use  of  the  money  often  do  not  serve 
beat  the  type  of  slttiatlon  our  schools  fl"'^ 
themselvee  In.  TnslsMng  that  most  of  the 
money  be  spent  on  personnel  In  an  area  com- 
pletely devoid  of  certlfled  personnel  doesn't 
seem  sensible. 

Oould  tbe  state  department  be  put  In  com- 
mand of  the  allotments?  Perhaiw  the  state 
departmente  would  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  particular  needs  of  a  school  In  a  given 
area  of  their  own  state. 

Some  of  the  paper-work  requlremente  be- 
come absolutely  asinine.  An  example  of  this 
Is  the  type  of  evaluation  of  the  projects 
which  we  are  required  to  make.  Bequests  for 
test  scores  on  things  not  measurable  by  tests 
become  abeiird.  State  personnM  will  tell  us 
that  no  progress  can  possibly  be  made  In 
speolflc  areas,  yet  we  are  required  to  spend 
much  time  and  money  In  sending  in  five 
copies  of  something  In  the  ""f  of  evaluation, 
all  of  which  Is  completely  meanlngleee. 

In  summary,  then,  I  make  a  plea  for  a 
situation  in  which  the  government  will  In- 
dicate a  greater  faith  In  the  school  adminis- 
trators and  In  the  Title  I  administrators. 
Surely,  those  peopde  who  are  guiding  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  In  their  community, 
should  be  considered  adequately  capable,  and 
dedicated  enough  to  the  children,  to  uae  the 
money  In  a  way  that  will  best  suit  the  needs 
of  their  school  population. 
Stnoerely, 

Lbona  K.  Obbtxx, 
Title  I  Admtniatrator. 

Clinton  Public  School, 
Olinton.  Mtnn.,  March  25, 1969. 
Senator  Waltbk  F.  Monoalb, 
US.  Senate. 
Waahington.  D.C. 
Be:  Letter  dated  March  20. 

Dkab  Mb.  Mondalb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  regarding  your  work  on  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Tbe  only  thing  I  would  like  you  to  be 
aware  of  In  rural  Minnesota  is  that  we  feel  It 
Is  neceesary  for  the  local  school  districts  to 
be  custodians  of  any  govenunental  money 
which  we  may  have.  Secondly,  many  govern- 
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msnt  programs  are  currently  being  oirtaUsd 
or  out  back  wbleb  plaoe  a  hardship  on  tha 
looal  tax  Btruottu«  if  ws  are  to  m»int>in  pro- 
grams or  services  started  under  title  funds. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  views. 
Sincerely, 

DuWatmb  Dischxb, 
Principal,  Elementary  SehooL 

PiMx  Cut  Public  Schools, 
Pine  City.  Minn..  March  31. 1999. 
TTie  Honorable  Waltbb  F.  Mondalb, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahington.  D.O. 

Mt  Dxab  Sxnatob:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  25  offering  assistance  In  prob- 
lems In  education.  I  would  like  to  see  em- 
phaaia  put  on  elementary  education.  I  realise 
persons  aware  of  education's  problems  and 
needs  know  of  the  Importance  of  a  good  be- 
ginning education.  Unfortunately  as  a  class, 
group  or  Individually,  the  local  boards — the 
final  controlling  force— faU  far  short  of  real- 
izing the  Importance  of  a  sound,  compre- 
hensive beginning  education. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  some  control, 
regulation,  ete.  to  require  an  equalization  of 
expenditure  for  elementary  program  I 

Too  often  we  can  analogize,  as  In  the  old 
poem.  "For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost", 
ete.  So  It  Is  In  education  we  decry  poor  stu- 
dente, drop  outo,  dellnquente  and  run  crash 
programs  for  these  people.  But  do  we  work  at 
the  source,  a  poor  beginning  program. 

Any  positive  efforte  you  can  take  to  rectify 
what  I  feel  is  a  gross  Iniquity  will  be  sup- 
ported by  me  to  the  utmost. 
Beepectfully  yours. 

Jambs  S.  Lamont, 
Elementary  PrtncipaL 

MiNNBAFOUs  Public  Schools, 
MinrieapolU.  Minn..  March  28.  1999. 
Hon.  Waltbb  F.  Monoalb, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Mondalb:  Thank  you  far 
your  letter  informing  me  of  your  position  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education.  I 
know  you  to  be  a  true  friend  of  education  in 
general  and  concerned  about  our  special 
problems  In  the  core-city. 

I  and  the  other  administrators  of  the  North 
Pyramid  will  try  to  keep  you  informed  of  our 
concerns  in  regard  to  legislation  rt»*»ng  with 
education. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Bubton. 

F.  Wilson  Pond  Blbicxntabt  School, 
Bloomington.  Minn..  March   27,  1999. 
Hon.  Waltkb  Mondalb, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Deab  Sbnatob  Mondalb:  Tour  letter  dated 
March  20,  1969  was  received  with  sincere 
appreciation.  Tour  concern  to  Inform  edu- 
cators of  your  assignment  on  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education  is  gratifying. 

In  order  for  me  to  respond  intelligently 
regarding  leglslaUon  that  woiUd  be  of  vital 
Interest  to  me,  could  you,  through  news- 
letters or  other  Informative  materials,  keep 
ms  Informed  of  legislation  pertinent  to  our 
Minnesota  and  national  educational  commu- 
nity? 

The  educational  gains  that  have  been  made 
since  PX.  89-10  are  vast  and  exciting.  I  hope 
that  these  gains  can  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended by  those  of  you  who  represent  all  of 
us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  WoBxacAN, 

Prinofpol. 

MnnfXAPOLis  Pubuc  Schools. 
Minneapotta,  Minn.,  ManOi  28, 1999. 
Mr.  Waltbb  F.  Mondalb, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  rscelTsd  your  letter  of  Msnli 
26  with  the  inf  onnatlon  that  you  srs  sacrlng 


on  ths  Senate  Subcommittss  on  Eduoaitlcn. 
As  a  prinotpal  in  ths  MlnnsapoUs  Public 
Schotd  Systao.  I  ahaie  your  conosm  as  at- 
tsmpte  ars  being  mads  with  .  .  .  "ssilous 
Issues  of  f sderal  involvement  and  support  in 
educaticn  at  all  levels." 

If  there  are  ways  in  which  we  can  oo- 
opsrate  to  bring  about  greater  awareness 
and  understanding.  I  will  certainly  be  avail- 
able and  willing  to  cooperate. 
Sincerely, 

J.  HOWABD  SlBAROir, 

Principal. 

MoBA  PiTBLic  Schools, 
itfora.  3finn..  March  28. 1999. 
Hon.  Waltbb  BConoalb. 
US.  Senate. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Mondalb:  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  25th  inform- 
ing of  your  position  on  the  Senate  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  your  interest  in 
aiding  our  local  committee  In  upgrading  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  programs. 

We  are  faced  with  a  unique  problem  in 
Mora  In  that  we  are  experiencing  an  in- 
creasing number  of  severely  retarded  chil- 
dren classified  as  tralnables  within  our  Im- 
mediate area  and,  therefore,  are  In  need  of 
proper  facilities  and  trained  personnel  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  the  Pine- 
Kanabec  Day  Activity  Center  was  organized 
and  Incorporated  to  service  these  children. 
During  the  past  two  years  we  have  enrolled 
28-plU8  severely  retarded  children  and  nm- 
ning  two  school  buses  to  facillteto  their 
transportation  to  the  center  which,  at  the 
present  time.  Is  the  educational  wing  of  a 
local  church.  These  faculties  are  very  in- 
adequate and  we  are  planning  to  construct  a 
permanent  educational  unit  in  the  very  near 
future. 

We  have  Involved  ths  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (Lakes  and  Pines  Community 
Action  Coxmcll)  in  our  planning  and  we 
are  at  the  present  time  using  some  of 
their  personnel.  Our  Immediate  need  is  a 
permanent  educational  building  together 
with  housing  facilities  for  those  studente 
orthopedically  handicapped  or  having  similar 
disability.  The  age  groups  we  plan  to  have 
wUl  range  from  6  to  66  pliia.  We  plan  to 
make  this  a  "home  away  from  home"  for  the 
severely  retarded  in  this  area  which  in- 
cludes Pine  Coiinty,  Elanabec  County,  Isan- 
ti County,  and  Mllaca  County. 

Any  aid  and/or  aasistanee  you  can  give  ua 
in  determining  a  source  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  an  educational  \uilt  together 
with  Increasing  the  personnel  of  the  pres- 
ent staff  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  of  March 
25th  informing  \is  of  yo\ir  interest  in  aiding 
ua  in  such  a  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bos  LOBBKCB, 

High  School  PrlncipaL 

Joe  Johnson, 
Elementary  Principal. 

Lx  SuBUB  Pubuc  School, 
Le  Sueur.  Minn..  March  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Waltbb  F.  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senator  Mondale:  I  was  most  sur- 
prised to  receive  your  letter  of  March  20th. 
May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  assignment 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  regarding  Federal 
Aid  to  schools  of  which  the  Le  Sueur  district 
receives  $26,487.00  under  title  I  of  89-10.  Of 
this  $11,000.00  Is  currently  being  used  for  a 
Four  Tear  Old  Program.  This  program  is  in 
addition  to  the  Head  Start  Program  which  we 
have  had  the  past  two  Summers.  The  Four 
Tear  Old  Program  Is  the  first  In  the  State 
and  we  are  In  our  second  six  weeks  session 
with  two  groups  coming  each  day  for  2^ 


hours.  The  purpose  is  to  improve  language 
and  motor  skill  development. 

This  program  has  already  stimulated  edu- 
cation and  educators,  plus  Improve  the  child's 
learning  environment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
Federal  Aid  is  to  continue  to  stimulate 
education  as  It  has  in  the  past.  My  second 
concern  is  the  broadening  of  the  term  de- 
prived. Let  me  use  a  true  example;  I  have 
had  a  boy  In  another  school  who  was  capable 
of  doing  eleventh  grade  work,  but  tested 
out  at  eighth  grade  level.  Tou  see,  he  was 
three  years  behind.  Please  understand  the 
boy  when  tested  was  in  the  sixth  grade. 
This  boy  also  came  from  a  good  middle  class 
home.  We  have  got  to  have  money  to  develop 
programs  for  the  gifted  elementary  school 
child. 

Perhaps  I  could  be  of  more  help  if  I  could 
react  to  future  legislation  rather  than  Just 
sounding  off.  If  you  wish  to  send  me  copies 
of  the  bills  I  would  be  happy  to  react  to  them. 

I  do  remember  your  presentation  last  FaU 
here  In  Le  Suexir,  and  also  the  fun  we  bad 
in  taking  you  away  from  the  student  editor 
so  you  could  get  some  radio  time. 

Best  regards  to  you  also. 
Sincerely, 

BoG^  Field, 
flementory  PHncipal. 

Cbntbal  Huh  School, 
Crookaton.  Minn..  March  28. 1999. 
Hon.  Waltxb  F.  Mondalb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Senatob  Mondalb:  May  I  present  to 
you  a  few  ideas  I  have  regarding  Federal  Aid 
to  Education. 

I  am  hearing  more  and  more  rumblings 
regarding  high  property  taxee,  espedaUy 
when  It  relates  to  taxes  needed  for  educatton. 
Some  way  must  be  foimd  to  return  more 
money  from  the  federal  government  to  the 
states  for  education.  This  aid  must  be  for 
buUdlngs.  teachers  salaries,  and  new  pro- 
grams. The  local  district  Is  not  able  to  carry 
this  heavy  burden  any  longer.  The  rich 
district  wlU  be  allright,  but  what  about  the 
poor  areas  where  the  taxable  base  is  low  and 
money  is  hard  to  raise. 

We  must  also  provide  more  money  for  high 
schools  to  train  our  high  school  studente  In 
vocaUonal  fields.  We  have  been  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  college  bound  student 
and  not  enough  to  the  average  and  below 
average  student.  Most  of  our  college  bound 
studente  will  get  there  under  almost  any  type 
of  educational  system,  even  If  it  is  rather  a 
poor  system  they  will  have  enough  ability 
and  drive  to  get  the  education  needed,  al- 
though I  realize  the  better  trained  they  ars 
the  easier  coUege  wlU  be  for  them. 

The  poor  student  is  almost  forgotten  In 
most  schools  because  we  lack  the  money  and 
space  to  provide  these  yoxmgsters  with  read- 
ing speclaliste  (this  Is  where  most  of  them 
have  trouble),  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chologlste.  Along  with  their  reading  dlffl- 
cultlee  these  studente  are  the  ones  with 
emotional  problems.  If  we  can  help  them  to 
do  better  In  school  and  then  educate  them  in 
some  trade  they  are  Interested  In  we  might 
keep  many  off  the  welfare  llste,  and  also  out 
of  trouble  with  the  law. 

We  need  to  change  our  curriculum  to  fit 
these  yoxmgsters.  There  Is  a  definite  need  to 
cut  out  four  years  of  ^?"e"^  and  many  other 
requlremente  which  these  youngsters  are 
bored  with  and  In  the  end  will  not  do  them 
much  good. 

All  this  will  taks  billions  of  dollars  which 
must  come  from  the  federal  government. 

We  cannot  afford  to  teach  college  bound 
and  poor  studente  the  same  subjecte  and  in 
the  same  manner. 

I  hope  I  have  not  taken  too  much  of  your 
valiiable  time. 

Sinooely  yours. 

Rat  A.Ftoic 

PrtncipaL 
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BUaCOMT  AMMA  SCHOOLS. 

Harmony,  Minn.,  March  26, 1969. 

Hon.  SSNATOB  MOMDALX. 

VJ.  Senate, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deas  Senatok  Monoai^:  I  think  thla  U  the 
flnt  time  any  senator  baa  aaked  for  advice 
concerning  educational  problema  olnce  I 
have  been  an  admlnlatrator.  Thank  you  for 
thinking  enough  of  those  at  the  "graaa 
roots",  so  to  speak,  because  you  should  get 
some  One  suggiestlons.  We  took  a  little  time 
at  our  school  to  have  Mr.  Elstad  (our  Fed- 
eral Program  director)  to  write  several  sug- 
gestions that  we  think  meet  practical  and 
Important.  Since  he  works  in  this  area  each 
day  he  Is  most  aware  of  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  Federal  programs.  His  sug- 
gestions are  attached. 

There  Is  definite  need  of  Federal  aid  to 
education — there  la  little  doubt  of  that  We 
do  think  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  "red 
tape"  connected  with  It.  I  buve  been  per- 
sonally appalled  by  the  amount  of  paper 
work  necessary  to  get  a  student  a  needed 
piece  of  equipment.  Perhaps  Al  Qule  Is  cor- 
rect In  thlnkmg  that  the  four  categorical 
aid  piograms  should  be  consolidated.  It 
would  certainly  cut  down  on  paper  work. 
We  are  loQU&g  for  more  flexibility  with  the 
Federal  Programs. 

Eventually,  It  seems,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment may  have  to  extend  aid  In  helping  to 
pay  for  teacher  salaries.  This  may  be  espe- 
cially true  In  poverty  areas  of  the  various 
states. 

We  again  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  the  knowledge  that  you  are  Interested 
In  education  for  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
Sincerely, 

S.  L.  HovpKK. 


MXICOaAIfDTTlC 


To:  Mr.  S.  L.  Houdek,  High  School  Principal, 
ftom:  MarUn  K.  Elstad,  Assistant  Principal. 
Subject:  Education.  Legislative  Suggestions 

For. 
March  24. 1069.  I 

1.  Re:  Title  I.  Pi.  89-10:  I 
Advice  on  funding  should  reach  State  De- 
partments of  Education  much  earlier.  Fund- 
ing should  merit  a  term  longer  than  the 
annual  basis  now  In  efTect.  (e.g.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  a  school  administrate^'  to  con- 
tract tor  a  teacher  In  AprU  of  1969  when 
he  will  not  be  advised  of  funding  for  the 
next  term  until  October  or  November  of 
1969.) 

2.  Re:  Procurement  of  Equipment: 
■Need  for  up-to-date,  modem  equipment 

•till  exists  In  schools.  Equipment  shotUd  not 
be  eliminated  as  an  approvable  expense. 
•Audio  visual,  computers,  etc. 

3.  The  1960  census  la  not  a  roeOlstlc  guide- 
line foe  Identification  of  deprived  children 
In  our  community.  They  are  not  here. 

Martin  K.  Elstad. 

ANOKA-HXNIVXFXN   IiroXPXNOKNT 

School  District  No.  11, 
Anoka,  Minn.,  March  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahinf/ton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Six:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  In- 
forming me  of  your  appointment  to  the 
Senate  sub-committee  on  education.  Then 
are  two  ways  In  which  you  could  truly  help 
a  school  district  such  as  Anoka-Hennepin 
Independent  School  District  No.  11. 

1.  A  school  district  such  as  ours  In  which 
we  receive  2,000  or  more  new  pupils  each 
year  needs  additional  aid  for  construction 
of  new  schools.  Dxirlng  the  past  year  the 
taxes  In  our  school  district  went  up  78  mills. 
It  would  seem  an  apparent  necessity  that 
the  federal  government  must  aid  rapidly 
expanding  school  distrlota  such  as  ours. 

2.  A  rapidly  growing  district  such  as  oun 
will  also  need  additional  moneys  for  general 
aid  if  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  tbs  best 
in  education  for  our  students. 


Tour  help  and  Interest  In  these  matters 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  patrons 
of  our  school  district.  Thanking  you,  in  ad- 
vance, for  yotir  efforts  in  our  behalf,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  HincBxxT, 

Principal. 

South  Juinox  Hioh  School, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  April  18. 1969. 
Hon.  Waltxb  F.  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Six:  Thank  you  for  the  recent  letter 
in  which  you  requested  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion or  modification  of  present  legislative 
programs. 

I  feel  that  the  placement  of  Head  Start, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  school  districts 
again,  was  a  move  In  the  right  direction. 

In  legislative  matters,  we  generally  consider 
proposals  in  oxir  Western  Division  Secondary 
Principals  Association.  This  group  In  turn 
will  submit  adopted  proposals  to  the  Minne- 
sota Association  of  Secondary  Principals  for 
action. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  we  trust  that  your 
efforts  will  be  fruitful. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Wzrgeland, 

Principal. 

MmNCAFOLxs,  Minn., 

April  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Waltxx  F.  Mondalx. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator:  In  reply  to  your  letter  re- 
questing suggestions  on  action  to  Improve 
the  total  educational  program,  I  have  a  few 
that  may  be  timely. 

(1)  Increased  federal  aid  in  the  area  of 
supplemental  teaching  and  Individual  tutor- 
ing of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  local  school 
district. 

(2)  Some  standardization  of  qualifications 
for  teachers  In  the  area  of  SLD  (special 
learning  dlfflcxUties)  tutoring.  Although  this 
falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  state  depart- 
ment of  education,  federal  guidelines  more 
clearly  defined  would  be  belpfvu. 

(3)  Some  adjustment  should  be  made  In 
regard  to  teacher  retirement.  I  plan  to  retire 
In  Jime  1970  at  age  63.  My  pension  on  TRA 
(Teacher's  Retirement  Association)  will  be 
98O.0O  a  month  plus  $132.30  under  FICA. 
Were  I  to  continue  teaching  to  age  65.  the 
latter  figure  wotild  be  Increased  by  913  per 
month.  In  both  Instances  I  received  these 
figures  from  the  respective  offices  recently. 
The  TRA  is  this  low  because  of  out-of-state 
teaching.  The  year  before  I  returned  to 
teach  In  Blinnesota  the  policy  was  changed 
so  that  no  credit  would  be  allowed  on  out- 
of-state  teaching.  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
aU  "buy-backs"  available  since  1952  and  yet 
the  pittance  is  only  (80,  and  that,  under 
plan  A  with  no  refund. 

I  admit  that  teachers  are  today  receiving 
a  living  wage.  By  the  same  token,  those  of 
us  who  are  "oldsters"  and  near  retirement 
have  benefited  only  a  few  years  from  im- 
proved salary  conditions.  I  taught  in  this 
state  as  recently  as  1952  for  93100  a  year. 
Slight  opportunity  with  such  a  salary  to  save 
for  retirement.  One  reason  for  recent  mill- 
tiuicy  of  career  teachers  Is  the  Inadequate 
pension  provisions  In  retirement.  If  a  plan 
could  be  implemented  whereby  the  federal 
government  could  compensate,  in  some 
measure,  thoee  teachers  who  are  vlctims(7) 
of  out-of-state  teaching,  their  retirement 
years  would  become  less  of  a  penury. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  the  areas  of 
resource   or   implementation   for    improved 
education  legislation.  I  shaU  be  mors  than 
happy  to  get  Involved. 
Sincerely, 

Klbot  B.  Johnsow. 


Midland  Luthxram  Collxox, 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  April  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Waltxr  f.  Mondalx. 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAX  SxNAToa  Mondalx:  It  is  with  utmost 
urgency  that  we  request  the  United  States 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
to  give  due  consideration  to  raising  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  appropriaticm 
to  the  earlier  approved  amount  of  9191 
million. 

We  have  been  given  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion of  NDSL  funds  which  is  25  per  cent  less 
than  we  received  and  used  this  year.  Such 
a  decrease  for  Midland  College  and  all  other 
institutions  will  be  detrimental  to  our  pro- 
gram of  assisting  needy  students  to  enroll 
in  college  and  of  keeping  these  students  in 
college. 

Your  Immediate  attention   to  the   NDSL 
appropriations  and  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  other  federal  programs  of  student  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  respectfxilly  requested. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Nott, 
Financial  Aids  Officer. 

WiNDOu  Ptrsuc  Schools. 
Windom,  Minn.,  April  8,-1969. 
Walter  F.  Mondalx. 
Senator.  State  of  Minnesota,  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalx:  It  certainly 
pleases  me  that  you  will  be  serving  on  the 
Senate  sub-committee  on  education  during 
the  91st  Congress. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  your 
feeling  for  people  and  I  certainly  believe 
that  our  young  people  do  need  leaders  of 
your  calibre  working  for  them.  In  my 
opinion,  education  doesnt  receive  its  appro- 
priate share  of  the  national  budget. 

Presently  the  suggestion  I  would  have 
woiUd  be  to  finalize  the  legislation  at  an 
early  date  so  that  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
plan  and  work  on  programs  after  they  have 
been  authorized.  This  has  not  necessarily 
been  the  case  with  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  the  past. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  March  27th 
letter.  You  will  bs  hearing  from  me  in  the 
future  regarding  leflalatlon. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Mr.)  ATTBRXT  P^LBRANDT, 

Elementary  Director. 

Minneapolis  Pttblic  Schools. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  April  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalx, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Many  thanks  for  the  opportimity  to 
write  to  you  relative  to  pressing  educational 
problems. 

1.  Schools  are  in  great  need  of  specialized 
resources  to  focus  on  young  people  with 
unique  learning  and  emotional  problems. 
I'm  referring  to  the  need  for  an  Improved 
counselor  ratio  1-200  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent 1-400,  more  psychologists,  psychiatrists 
and  social  workers.  Schools  are  all  the  time 
receiving  more  young  people  with  serious 
problems — ^many  of  them  beyond  the  school's 
ability  to  cope  with  them — at  least  with 
present  resources. 

2.  The  need  to  focxis  intensive  reading 
help  on  Kgn — 3rd  grade  has  been  crystal 
clear  for  years.  The  upper  grades  and  sec- 
ondary schools  would  have  fewer  kids  in 
reading  distress  if  we  placed  a  higher  level 
of  concern  on  teaching  reading  in  the  lower 
grades.  A  good  teacher  knows  by  second  or 
third  grade  who's  going  to  have  reading  trou- 
bles. This,  then,  is  the  place  to  pull  up  the 
big  guia  (the  extra  help)  and  to  go  to  work 
intensively,  not  in  grades  7-8-0  or  10. 

You  may  be  aware  that  a  serious  reading 
handicap  is  the  one  most  generalized  char- 
actsristtc  of  youth  and  adxilts  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  At  a  much  less  severe  level  it's 
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the  principal  characteristic  of  young  people 
having  school  or  learning  problems. 

3.  In  the  third  place  we  need  laws  or  a 
policy  that  permits  schools  more  freedom  or 
options  in  working  with  the  14-15  year  old 
boy  unhappy  vtrlth  going  to  school.  Age  16, 
the  minimiun  legal  leaving  age,  marks  an 
opportunity  or  time  for  part-time  work  pro- 
grams. The  15  year  old,  often  times  physically 
mature,  Is  closed  out  of  work  programs. 

4.  Finally,  urban  and  most  rural  schools 
too  are  still  too  much  college  oriented.  The 
non-academlcally  Inclined  youth  too  often 
has  the  cards  stacked  against  him.  We  need 
vocational  opportunities  not  unlike  what 
Charles  P.  Nichols  Is  presenting  at  the  Work 
Opportunity  Center  in  Minneapolis.  This 
program  is  tremendous.  We're  asking  why 
not  a  W.O.C.  along  Lake  Street  serving  south 
Minneapolis,  principally  Central  and  South 
High  School  students — usually  the  drop-out 
type.  Nichols,  along  with  all  school  people, 
are  worrying  about  Federal  Fxmds  running 
out  on  the  W.O.C.  at  this  early  date.  This 
Center  must  be  kept  going. 

I  could  point  up  a  dozen  other  problems, 
but  I'll  stop. 
Befet  Wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Russell  D.  Brackett, 

Principal. 

Northfield,  Minn., 

April  4, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mono  ale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalx:  You  wrote  our 
school  principal  asking  for  our  proposals  for 
legislation,  etc.  I  shall  try,  but  probably 
won't  be  brief. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of 
salaries  for  teachers  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level.  Teaching  should  become 
a  profession  and  not  a  way  of  supplementing 
a  husband's  salary  or,  for  the  single  woman, 
a  better  choice  than  being  a  stenographer. 
The  salary  should  be  adequate  to  attract  and 
keep  men  with  families  to  support,  who  now 
soon  move  up  into  administration,  and 
talented  women  who  now  go  into  college 
teaching  or  one  of  the  other  better-paid 
profession.  Oood  teachers  are  an  economy  in 
the  long  run. 

Now  salaries  can't  be  raised  to  the  proper 
level  because  real  estate  taxes  aren't  an  ade- 
quate source  of  revenue.  Obviously  the  Fed- 
eral government  must  reinforce  the  state  and 
local  governments  financially.  And  the  funds 
are  available  1  If  we  can  spend  100  billions 
(more  or  less)  on  defense  which  means  the 
destruction  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
resources  we  can  find  money  for  education, 
anti-pollution  and  urban  problems. 

You  have  my  support  and  that  of  many 
others  when  you  work  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
and  reject  the  Insanity  of  ABM  and  other 
equally  disastrous  military  ventures. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  B.  Mat. 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  7, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  from  your  letter  of  March  24,  1969  that 
you  are  serving  on  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
and  hope  that  I  can  contact  you  from  time 
to  time  about  specific  educational  problems. 

First,  we  now  know  the  importance  of  early 
education,  yet  we  still  spend  considerable 
more  at  the  secondary  level.  All  the  latest 
research  confirms  that  money  spent  early  is 
far  more  economically  sound,  yet  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  money  into  "drop-out"  pro- 
grams and  attempt  to  rehabilitate  those  who 
should  have  been  "saved"  long  ago.  At  Howe 
school  I  can  pick  out  ten  Kindergarten  chil- 


dren who  need  specialized  help  now,  or  they 
will  be  serious  problems  In  Junior  high  school. 
Next  year,  In  first  grade,  these  same  children 
will  begin  to  develop  negative  concepts  about 
themselves,  school  and  learning.  A  first  grade 
teacher  with  thirty  children  cannot  do  the 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Every  school  in  a 
large  city  faces  about  the  same  situation — 
limited  funds  and  increasing  problems.  We 
don't  need  money  for  new  programs.  We  need 
to  adequately  finance  programs  that  we  al- 
ready know  to  be  sound — i.e.  provldmg  a  suc- 
cessful and  satisfying  start  for  all  children. 

If  funds  were  available,  this  is  how  I  would 
spend  the  money. 

(1)  Begin  a  pre -school  program  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  helping  parents  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  their  role. 

(2)  Initiate  a  testing  program  before  chil- 
dren fall  academically,  that  would  diagnose 
specific  areas  of  weakness  and  prescribe 
teaching  techniques  to  overcome  these  weak- 
nesses. (Such  tests  are  available;  however, 
elementary  schools  need  counselors  and  psy- 
chologists to  administer  tests,  etc.) 

(3)  Give  additional  help  to  first  grade 
teachers  to  Insure  that  the  first  exposure  to 
reading  will  be  a  positive  experience  for 
children. 

(4)  Provide  opportunities  for  parents  to 
come  Into  the  school  to  learn  more  about 
what  l3  l>emg  done.  I  suggest  pajring  parents 
for  attending  certain  meetings  at  school. 
This  makes  more  sense  to  me  than  paying  a 
wealthy  tobacco  farmer  for  not  growing  to- 
bacco. 

This  country  faces  a  serious  threat.  Billions 
of  dollars  for  defense,  billions  of  dollars  to 
Viet  Nam  and  billions  of  dollars  for  an  ABM 
system  will  not  save  us.  "Unless  we  support 
education  while  we  are  rich,  we  shall  surely 
become  poor." 
Sincerely. 

Richard  F.  Cornwall, 

Principal. 


USE  OP  CLOSED  JOB  CORPS 

CENTERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  1969,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  distinguished 
chairmsm  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee's  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  submitted  an 
amendment  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  his  bill,  S.  1809,  to  extend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Senator  Nel- 
son's amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  facilities  and  equipment  which 
have  been  abandoned  at  the  more  than 
50  Job  Corps  centers  which  have  recently 
been  shut  down  would  be  put  to  good  use 
in  socially  valuable  programs. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Nelson 
on  his  excellent  amendment  and  on  his 
continuing  concern — which  I  share  very 
strongly — for  the  future  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  The  more  than  $60  million  in- 
volved in  capital  expenditures  in  these 
abandoned  centers  should  be  able  to  be 
employed  constructively  to  serve  ends 
siniilar  to  those  sought  by  the  Job  Corps, 
if  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  proceed  in  an  imaginative 
and  energetic  fashion. 

In  California  alone,  there  are  tied  up 
in  capital  investment  in  the  eight  centers 
shut  down  there  a  total  of  $11  million. 
My  oflace  has  received  numerous  letters 
from  individuals  and  organizations  in- 
quiring as  to  plans  for  those  facilities. 
And  I  have  passed  these  inquiries  along 


to  the  Department  of  Labor  with  special 
reference  to  the  Interagency  Committee 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  study  this  problem. 

Although  I  continue  to  believe  very 
firmly  that  the  Job  Corps  shutdowns 
were  a  tragedy  for  the  young  men  and 
women  involved  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  feel  that  we  must  now  turn  our 
attention  to  salvaging  as  much  physi- 
cally and  spiritually  as  possible  from 
that  program.  I  have  Joined  with  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  CMnmittee.  the  most  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  in 
attempting  to  insure  so  far  as  possible 
a  fair  shake  for  the  individual  young 
men  and  women  affected  by  the  shut- 
downs— both  those  in  the  centers  closed 
and  those  frozen  in  the  pipelines.  Un- 
fortunately, I  fear,  we  have  been  only 
partially  successful. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  now  unused 
physical  facilities.  In  this  regard,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  July  1,  1969,  letter  and  enclosure  to  me 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  dealing  with 
the  proposed  uses  for  various  centers, 
including  specific  data  regarding  27  cen- 
ters, five  of  wliich  are  in  California. 

This  amendment  of  Senator  Nelson's 
would  provide  an  effective  context  for 
establishing  appropriate  priorities  for  the 
utilization  of  these  abandoned  resources 
for  public  service  programs.  I  intend  to 
offer  in  subcommittee,  however,  an 
amendment  to  Senator  Nelson's  lan- 
guage to  include  "youth  conservation 
work  and  other  conservation  programs" 
as  one  of  the  enumerated  examples  of 
uses  for  these  center  facilities  imder  sec- 
tion 10(a). 

It  scans  to  me  that  this  modification 
would  be  in  line  with  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  Senator  Nelson's  amendment 
which  is  to  continue  to  use  these  facili- 
ties for  Job  Corps-type  purposes.  Con- 
servation work  has  always  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  most 
of  the  closed  Job  Corps  facilities  were 
conservation  camps  within  national 
parks  or  reservations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.8.  Department  of  Labor,  Office 
OF  THX   Secret  ART, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  1, 1969. 
Ron.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  2,  1969,  asking  about  the 
use  of  closed  Job  Corps  Centers.  The  inter- 
agency task  force  on  the  use  of  the  closed 
centers  recently  submitted  Its  recommenda- 
tions. Consistent  with  the  recommendations, 
the  closed  conservation  centers  wiU  revert  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  or  Agriculture  as 
appropriate.  It  wUl  be  the  responsibility  of 
these  Departments  to  find  "socially  useful" 
programs  for  the  centers,  such  as  (1)  reme- 
dial or  work-vocatlonal-educatlonal  training 
for  disadvantaged  youth  with  emphasis  on  a 
conservation  work  experience;  (2)  youth 
conservation  education,  and/or  work  experi- 
ence programs;  (3)  residential  rehabilitation 
and/or  correction  programs;  (4)  other  man- 
power programs;   and  (5)   summer  camping 
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tat  dlMOvaatagad  youth;  snd  (6) 
Nfolar  Acmoy  oooMrratton  programa.  me 
■nolo— d  abMts  glv*  Infonnstlon  on  aome  of 
the  usM  now  bMng  considered  for  the  van- 
one  conaerratlon  centers. 


Kilmer  and  Parka  lien's  Urban  Centers  and 
Cillnton  and  Moaea  Lake  Women'a  Urban 
Centers  will  go  to  OSA.  Leasee  wlU  be  ter- 
mlnated  at  the  other  centers  aa  soon  as  It  Is 
possible. 

TABC 


I  hope  this  provides  the  Information  you 
desire. 


Sincerely, 


Qbobok  p.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


Location 


Um 


Remtrks 


C«tof  Flati. Idiho  County,  Idaho. 


1.  Stat*  polic*  and  patrolman  acadamy A  Fadaral-financod  Stat*  program.  Stat*  of  Idaho  is  anticipating  a  grant 

,  ...         _^      , ,    _^  „  in  conjunction  with  war  on  crime  program.! 

Z.  Stata  corractional  inatitirtion Tha  SUta  of  Idaho  is  Inferastod  in  the  center  for  use  as  a  federally 

financed  youth  rehabilitation  center.i 


Pagan  Sprinp — Arduiltta  County.  Coio. 


3.  Summer  youth  programa l.awiston,  Idaho,  school  system  Interested  for  summer  youth  program 

and  Was' 


ClMrCraak. Ormsby  County,  Nov 

Grant* Valencia  County,  N.  Max.. 


Mountalnalr... 
Alder  Springs. 


Torranca  County,  N.  IMax.. 
Giann  County,  calif 


Fenner  Canyon Los  Angelas  County,  Calif. 


Fiw  Mia Tuolumne  County,  Calif. 


LosPinos. 


RhMrsida  County,  Calif. 


Sly  Part El  Dorado  County,  Callf_. 


Clapua Lewis  County,  Was*.. 

Fitnchborg. Manila*  County,  KyL. 


Hodgans..     LaFlora  County,  Okb. 

NowWawriy Walker  County,  Tax... 


1  c..^~<        .      ..  would  inyolve  many  school  districts  in  Idaho  and  Washington. 

..  1.  Stata  reformatory  honor  camp The  State  of  Colorado  Division  of  Correcttons  would  sponsor  and  finance 

,  operation  and  maintenance  on  a  year-long  basis.  Will  do  conservatwn 

work. 

2.  Boys'  Ctub  of  Amerh» L Boy's  Club  of  Amerk»  would  like  to  run  a  year-long  program  Now  hav* 

I  r.r,^i»..i  1...  fc  M-.  ,P'.""A''"  .'""""'f  "»  on  th«  Roosevelt  Natwnal  Forest 

-  »•  9*^fJ<*«n»"Mt"tutton...         State  detention  center  tor  12-to-18-year-old  youth 

--  '■  •>•'"«  t^.*>X  "-S-  Forest  Sarvk:*  and  New  Mexico  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  need  for  the  residences  and  shop  facilities 
state  College.  «t  Grants.  A  request  for  the  remainder  of  the  center  has  been  made 

by  New  Mexico  Stata  University  for  a  Grants  branch  college  to  be 
financed  by  the  State  of  New  Mexfco.  The  region  recommends  that 
the  center  be  used  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  branch  college 
with  the  exceptton  of  the  housing  area  and  the  shop  building 

— ;--;-i:^-i— .- .-r:.-. No  inquirlas  for  us*  to  date. 

..  1.  Fortst  ServK*  would  lik*  to  us*  shop  buildin|s  for  No  other  use  is  tndicated  for  remainder  of  the  center.  The  region  recom- 
Keguiar  program.  mends  disposal  since  the  modular  type  buildings  with  flat  roofs 

are  not  suited  to  the  severe  weather  and  heavy  snow  loads  common 
to  the  area.  The  isolation  of  the  center  (43  miles  from  nearest  town) 
has  caused  continual  problems  of  staff  recruitment  and  retention 
corpsman  morale,  and  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  high 
,    u-,T»  •**•  of  operation. 

-  '■  ■"'''»  P">tnm This  would  be  a  resMential  and/or  semiresMential  training  program  in- 

,   -  ..        .       .  voiving  several  labor  unwns. 

Z.  consarvatton  educatton Los  Angeles  County  proposes  to  use  the  facility  for  teaching  consarvatton 

education 

3.  Correcttons  institutk>n Los  Angeles  County  wants  to  use  the  facility  as  an  inmate  conservatwn 

crew  camp.  ~ 

..  1.  MOTA  program The  forest  supervisor  is  working  with  the  Carpenters  Union  and  the 

or            u.    ...J      •!.  '""'  community  action  agency  to  develop  an  MDTA  program 

i.  Mnservanon  education Stanislaus  County  proposes  to  teach  conservstkin  education  and  to  co- 
operate with  San  Francisco  State  College  to  use  student  teachers 
They  also  plan  to  conduct  some  programs  for  disadvantaged  San 
,    ,     .  Francisco  grade  school  children. 

3.  Juntor  collage The  Columbia  Juntor  College  in  Sonora,  Calif.,  would  like  to  use  the 

,    „  facility  as  an  extensnn  of  their  campus. 

.  I.  nr*  crew  bas*„ The  Forest  Servk:e  wants  to  use  part  of  the  camp  tor  a  40-man  hot  shot 

fire  crew. 

2.  Narcotics  rehabilitatton  cent*r. This  b  an  unconfirmed  inquiry  by  a  Los  Angeles  church  group  for  use 

......  ......  ,        ,  of  the  facility  as  a  narcotks  rehabilitatnn  center. 

.  1.  comtiination    ranger    headquarters   and    regtonal    The  Forest  Service  wants  to  use  part  of  the  site  as  a  ranger  headquarters 

-  training  center.  ^  and  the  remainder  of  the  facility  as  a  regional  training  center. 

Z.  t^nservation  educatton El  Dorado  Counfv  would  like  to  use  the  facility  for  teaching  conservation 

-  „  .•       J     .•  educatwn  and  as  an  extension  of  their  junior  college  campus. 

1  ^i^Vi.l!^!',^!^*^" If?""!"'?  '^""'^  *""*  **""  ''"''i'y  'o  'e't"  conservation  educatwn. 

4.  correctional  facility    E|  Dorado  County  wants  to  use  as  a  correctional  facility. 

-  1.  Conservation  education  program The  Forest  Service  wants  to  operate  this  center  for  year-long  conser- 

vation education  programs  in  cooperation  with  school  districts, 

,    .  .■      J.      .  colleges,  and  universities. 

.  1.  conservation  edtjcation  center The  Forest  Servrce  wants  to  establish  a  conservation  education  center 

in  conjunction  with  the  Red  River  Gorge  development.  The  program 
would  be  sponsored  by  the  Forest  Servk»  in  cooperation  with  school 

,  .^^ u      ,  .^ ,.  districts,  colleges,  and  universities. 

2.  State  corrections  institution 


Anthony Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va. 


Blue  Jay Forest  County,  Pa. 


Clam  Lake Bayfiekl  County.  Wis... 

HoM» Wexford  County,  Mich. 


Issbelto' Uke  County,  Minn. 

LydKk  Uk* Cass  County,  Minn. 


Poptor  Bluff Btitier  County,  Mo. 


Oj'bway Gofabk:  County,  Mkh 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


--;— ^ \:''a"\,1 No  inquiries  for  use  to  date. 

.  I.  conservation  educatton  canter Forest  Service  sponsored  conservation  education  programs  in  coopera- 

,  u ..      , .    ,  .  "on  with  school  distrk:ts,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Z.  vocational  training  program Stata  of  Texas  proposes  to  operate  a  residential  vocational  training 

program. 

3.  summer  camp Texas  Agrtoulture  Extension  Service  would  like  the  facility  for  a  summer 

camp. 

.  1.  Vocattonal  skill  training  center State  Senator  John  Bowling  proposes  establishment  of  vocational 

skills  center.  Financing  is  uncertain  but  probably  would  be  a  com- 
»   D    •     J..  L  .1      _..  binationof  State  and  Federal  funds. 

I'  SSlll55l!LSi^!l?--,.l-;; J*"  ^*"»  ''e,P»rt"'»"»  of  education  proposes  to  sponsor  the  program. 

3.  AkoholKs  rehabilitation  center Sponsor  would  be  the  division  of  alcoholism,  department  of  niental 

health. 

4.  Correctional  institutton The  State  department  of  correcttons  proposes  to  establish  a  forestry 

,    ,  .  ,.        ..      ,  work  camp  for  16  to  18  year-olds. 

.  1.  Adult  vocational  program The  State  would  sponsor  the  program  for  Forest  and  Venango  Counties. 

9  v»...K  r.    -  o  Fi"«"«in«  '*'Ould  be  from  Federal,  State,  and  Appalachia  funds. 

i.  Toutn  camp Sponsor  would  be  State  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community 

.     .  •  Affairs. 

3.  Correctional  institution Marienville  Civic  Improvement  Association  would  work  through  the 

I    u-,..i— ,1  „k„i  ...^'?'*  '"'■  «sf«bllshment  of  either  a  State  or  county  correctional  facility. 

-  i-  Vocational  school Would  be  sponsored  by  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Z.  Summer  forestry  camp Sponsor  would  be  Stevens  Point  College. 

.  1.  Vocational  training  school Program  would  be  year-long  and  sponsored  by  the  Cadillac  School 

.  Board  working  with  the  State. 

z.  corrections  facility This  wouM  be  a  work  camp  for  offenders  sponsored  by  Michigan  State 

Department  of  Correcttons.  Mtohigan  State  law  stipulates  that  they 
may  work  only  on  State  lands. 

"r  u'"V"'"i;""""V"r-J- No  potential  users  known  at  this  time. 

.  1.  vocational  training  for  Indians The  sponsor  would  be  the  diviston  for  Indian  educatton,  State  board  of 

educatton. 

Z.  Conservation  education Sponsor  would  be  the  Minnesota  Environmental  Resource  Council  the 

,  v..  c...  r  ir  Golden  Valley  Center. 

3.  Bwnidji  State  Colieg* Bemidji  State  College  wants  use  of  the  center  to  expand  their  educatton 

,    u,    .         ..,...,  program.  Senator  Mondale  is  alert  to  this. 

1.  work-vocational  training  for  migrant  workers CAP  and  the  Missouri  Associatton  lor  Migrant  Workers  would  sponsor. 

,   _         .      ,      .  Workers  and  their  families  would  live  on  center. 

i.  correctional  facility Missouri  Conservatton  Department  proposes  to  sponsor  an  honor  camp 

1   u:...      u  •■      I  /.    _•  .  '°'  Pfiso"*"  "'ho  would  work  on  both  national  forest  and  State  lands. 

i  Jf'wou"  National  Guard Weekend  training. 

4.  ColMi* Three  Rivers  Juntor  College  proposes  to  utiliie  classroom  space. 

No  use  identified  at  present 
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TAB  C— Continued 


Centar 


Locatto* 


Us* 


R*marks 


I'Pton* Addison  County,  Vt. 


Vesuvius Lawrenc*  County,  Ohto 

Alpine 


...  1.  Conservatton  educatton  profram The^VeiwonJjJIatural  Resources  Council  propos*s  to  sponsor  the  pro- 

2.  Port  high  school  *CMl*ffly  for  high  school  dropouts..  T^h  wou°ld  Kt'n  allege  preparatory  program  sponsored  by  the 

.  «.,_..,  r,.—  University  of  Vermont 

i.  Vermont  brang* jh,  Vermont  Grann  wants  to  use  the  cmiter  for  record  storage.  State 

l™"l*  '•". juniof  »™*  youth  grange  programs,  and  museum.  Senator 
Prouty  has  been  in  on  this. 
No  indicatad  use  at  present;  however,  the  Forest  Servtoe  is  evaluating 

Greelnee  County,  Ariz 1.  Correcttonal  institutton  «..I.*  C^.'H  *^  ?'  V""*  "  !' '  ™*JP"*' '"'"'"« '*'"•' 

' '""™™" State  department  ol  corrections— SUte  of  Arizona  honor  conservatton 

camp  within  youth  division  (about  100  boys).  Would  do  conservatton 

2  Youth  nrnorim.  .nri  ,„iu-.  . :.  ..  *"""  ""  nattonal  torest  and  vocattonal  training. 

Z.  Youth  programs  and  college  seminars University  of  Aruona  wants  the  center  for  semTnars,  conferences,  and 

youth  development  programs.  Sponsored  by  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  University  of  Aruona.  Stale  would  finance.  Governor  is  in 

Dtokinson stark  County,  N  Dak  '"""• '"''  legislature  would  need  to  appropriate  funds 

- ""0  '",<'  irnprovements  owned  by  U.S.  Government  in  the  name  of 

Luna San  Miguel  County,  N.  Mex  ,  GSA,  leased  annually  to  Forest  Servtoe. 

Land  donated  to  United  States  under  GEO  Act  and   improvements 

purchased  utilizing  Job  Corps  funds;  land  owned  by  U.S.  Government 
^_^  in  the  name  of  OEO. 


'  Gowrnor  Samuelson  has  contacted  the  Department  ol  Labor  and  the  President  reprding  i 


>  OEO  has  already  relinquished  their  interests  to  Forest  Servic*. 


CAMP  KILMER  REVISITED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  an  old  saying  is: 
Act  In  haste.  Bepent  at  Leisure. 

An  illustration  of  the  truth  of  tliat 
comment  can  be  seen  in  the  situation  In- 
volving the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  training 
site.  The  administration  rushed  to  get 
it  closed;  now  the  rush  is  on  to  get  it 
open.  Additional  costs  are  involved  in  a 
program  that  allegedly  was  supposed  to 
save  money. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Evening  News  sums  up  the  situation. 
It  also  makes  the  excellent  point  that  the 
new  training  center  at  Camp  Kilmer  is 
little  and  late. 

Clearly,  our  Nation  needs  more,  not 
fewer,  training  programs.  I  see  no  sign 
that  the  administration  is  moving  to- 
ward that  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkvtvai.  at  Kilmkr 

Camp  Kilmer  Is  going  back  Into  biuinesa 
as  a  center  for  training  disadvantaged  young 
men  for  useful  careers.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  takes  over  part  of  the 
camp  today  for  a  program  to  be  financed 
by  a  Sl.e-mllUon  grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

This  makes  Camp  Kilmer  the  second  of 
the  near-city  residential  training  centers 
being  established  as  part  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's overhaul  of  Job-training  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  encouraging  result  of  sec- 
ond thoughts  in  Washington  alxjut  sweep- 
ing abandonment  of  Job  Corps  centers  like 
that  which  had  operated  at  Kilmer  for  four 
years,  but  It  Is  still  a  sharp  comedown  from 
what  Kilmer  had  been  providing. 

Camp  Kilmer  had  been  training  1,700  men 
at  a  time,  from  several  Eastern  states,  and 
at  an  investment  of  $9  million  a  year.  Now 
it's  to  enroll  only  350  youths,  most  of  them 
from  Central  New  Jersey.  It's  staff,  recently 
600,  will  be  down  to  130. 

What  Is  more,  the  federal  government, 
which  turned  Kilmer  into  a  ghost  camp  a 
month  ago,  will  now  begin  putting  part  of 
It  back  into  shape.  New  faculty  and  train- 
ees will  have  to  be  recruited,  courses  worked 
out  anew,  equipment  adjusted.  Not  until 
September  will  the  new  center  be  ready  for 
occupancy  and  full  operation  Isn't  expected 
before  November. 


While  it  Is  good  to  find  Kilmer  returning 
to  usefulness  in  helping  develop  needed 
skills,  we  can  regret  once  again  that  Wash- 
ington did  not  thoroughly  work  out  the  ad- 
justments in  the  first  place.  WhUe  sup- 
posedly motivated  by  a  desire  to  save  money, 
it  Is  now  Involved  in  the  additional  expense 
of  making  buUdlngs  ready  again.  And  in  the 
process  Kilmer's  faciUties  will  stand  idle 
for  up  to  five  months,  to  the  loss  of  young 
men  whose  training  could  have  been  con- 
tinuing there. 


CONSERVATION  ECOLOGISTS  EN- 
DORSE SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  support  of  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Conservation  Eoologists 
for  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  MACE  is  an  orga- 
nization of  professional  ecologists  work- 
ing for  the  public  interest  in  resource 
management. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  MACE  ex- 
ecutive board,  a  statement  of  support  for 
Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  was  adopted  and 
the  group  resolved  to  work  for  establish- 
ment of  the  national  lakeshore.  This  is 
further  evidence  of  statewide  united 
support  for  this  needed  conservation 
project. 

My  proposal  and  the  bills  six>nsored  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative James  OUara,  Representative 
LuciEN  Nedzi.  and  Representative  Guy 
Vander  Jagt,  who  represents  the  area 
concerned,  seek  to  preserve  the  special 
features  and  qualities  of  this  landscape 
without  adverse  impact  on  existing 
homes  and  communities.  Our  instrument 
to  accomplish  this  is  the  national  lake- 
shore,  and  the  careful  planning  and  con- 
trol it  can  bring  to  the  61,000-acre  area 
involved  in  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  further 
support  for  the  Sleeping  Bear  Ehmes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  Mich- 
igan Association  of  Conservation  Ecol- 
ogists be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Michigan  Association  of 
Conservation  Ecologists  in  Support  or 
Senate  Bill  1023  To  Establish  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 

The  Michigan  Association  of  Conservation 
Ecologists  (MACE)  Is  an  organization  of 
350  professional  people  working  in  the  broad 
field  of  natural  resources  management.  One 
of  MACE'S  objectives  is  to  assure  that  the 
public  interest  is  best  served  In  the  man- 
agement of  our  resources. 

At  the  May  Executive  Board  Meeting, 
MACE  voted  to  work  toward  establishment 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  The  following  statement  summarizes 
why  we  feel  that  prompt  action  must  be 
taken. 

The  Michigan  Association  of  Conservation 
Ecologists  (MACE)  agrees  with  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  others  for  immediate 
establishment  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  We  find  particularly  perti- 
nent the  recognition  of  increasing  recrea- 
tional demands,  the  rising  costs  of  land,  and 
the  threats  of  uses  incompatible  with  the 
natural  state  of  the  area.  Within  those  scien- 
tific disciplines  in  which  we  as  ecologists  feel 
particularly  well-qualified,  we  recognize  the 
unique  geologic  features  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dimes  and  its  surroundings.  On  this 
landscape,  an  unusual  vegetative  pattern  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  Especially  dramatic  are  the  con- 
trasts found  where  the  moving  sand  of  the 
dunes  adjoins  a  more  sUble  forest  floor. 

If  the  vegetative  and  geologic  contrasts  of 
the  area  are  to  remain  in  their  natural  state 
within  convenient  proximity  to  each  other 
Improvements  within  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  must  be  adapted  to  the  features 
of  the  landscape,  not  dictated  by  the  ca- 
prices of  ownership  patterns.  Furthermore, 
as  in  many  areas  where  sandy  soils  are  preva- 
lent, these  landscapes  are  especially  vulner- 
able to  disturbances.  For  Instance,  a  ground- 
fire  which  removes  the  leaf  litter  and  humus 
can  so  change  the  soil  moisture  and  nutrient 
conditions  that  the  entire  plant  community 
Is  changed  to  a  more  pioneer  state  for  a 
prolonged  period. 

MACE  recognizes  that  public  ownership  of 
contiguous  areas  is  needed  to  assure  that 
the  attractive  features  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  region  remain  In  their  natural  state 
and  available  for  the  enjoyment  and  enlight- 
ment  of  everyone.  Thus,  we  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  as  proposed  in  Senate  BUI 
1023. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carlos  FrrrEBOUP, 

Preaident. 
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THE  NATIONAL   ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  ARTS:  WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  represents 
the  first  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
country  to  bring  the  United  States  into 
what  a  Washington  Star  editorial  calls 
"the  general  civilized  practice  of  the 
world  in  regard  to  the  arts." 

It  all  began  in  September  1965,  with 
the  enactment  of  legislatijon  establish- 
ing the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Both  endowments  have 
raised  our  hope  and  expectations  in  the 
arts.  Both  endowments  have  done  a  re- 
marlcable  job  in  the  allocation  of  their 
meager  funds.  Both  endowments  have 
generated  a  renaissance  in  American  cul- 
ture. Yet,  now,  one  of  the  endowments  for 
the  arts  is  being  threatened  by  the  lack 
of  leadership.  Roger  Stevens  who  has 
further  distinguished  himself  as  chair- 
man of  tills, endowment  for  the  past  4 
years  has  |\:acated  his  position.  Four 
months  have  passed,  and  President  Nixon 
has  failed  to  appoint  a  successor  or  re- 
appoint Mr.  Stevens. 

Failure  to  fill  this  vacancy  immediately 
will  further  disrupt  the  continuing  of 
both  endowments.  The  future  of  the  arts 
in  this  coimtry  should  not  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  political  decision  that  has  to 
be  cleared  down  through  channels.  This 
post  and  the  momentum  it  has  generated 
in  the  performing  arts  is  too  important 
for  President  Nixon  to  delay  any  further 
in  his  selection. 

A  Washington  Star  editorial  makes 
tlUs  point  quite  clear.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "A 
Man  For  the  Arts,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  MaK  rOS  THX  Abts 

It  U  a  nile  of  ovir  democratic  society  that 
when  the  government  U  silent  on  any  Issue 
of  general  interest,  the  vacuum  Is  Immedi- 
ately mied  by  the  press,  which  advises  the 
government  on  what  It  should  do,  warns  the 
pubUc  on  the  perils  of  action  or  Inaction 
and,  most  especially,  publishes  news  of  what 
the  government  has  done,  often  with  some 
ground  for  the  reports. 

In  this  spirit,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
journalistic  treats  of  recent  months  to  watch 
the  appointing  and  then  unappointlng  of  a 
whole  series  of  candidates  for  the  position 
vacated  by  Roger  Stevena  as  head  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Child  actresses,  newspaper  publisher- 
dowagers,  department  store  tycoons,  even 
museum  directors,  have  come  and  gone  in 
the  busy  swirl  of  a  coliunn.  Its  been  fun 
but  Its  beginning  to  pall. 

This  Increasing  exercise  of  natural  gifts  of 
Invention  Indicates  chiefly  not  a  defect  In 
journalism  but  one  in  government.  The 
parade  of  appointments  and  firings  really 
means— perhaps  not  consciously— that  the 
government  has  been  greatly  remiss.  The 
post  is  Important,  representing  the  first 
serious  effort  to  bring  the  United  States  into 
the  general  civilized  practice  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  the  arts.  Most  naUons  have 
thought  of  the  arts  In  the  way  we  think  of 
the  aerospace  Industry,  as  something  good 
for  the  country  but  not  capable  of  supporting 
Itself  and  therefore  requiring  government 
subsidy. 


The  Importance  of  fast  action  is  increased 
at  this  time  of  awareness  of  expense,  even 
in  the  Pentagon.  At  such  times  such  projects 
as  the  Council  on  the  Arts  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  cutting  back  by  congressmen  not 
terribly  art-minded.  A  chairman  is  desper- 
ately needed,  and  we  urge  the  President  to 
act  immediately  to  fill  the  poet  so  ably  filled 
by  Roger  Stevens. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  nobody  In  the 
country  Is  as  well  equipped  tp  handle  the  job 
as  is  Mr.  Stevens.  What  President  Nixon 
really  ought  to  do  is  reappoint  the  man  who 
created  the  job  to  carry  it  forward. 


July  9,  1969 


OVERCROWDING  AND  US 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excellent 
article  published  in  the  April  1969  issue 
of  National  Parks  magazine.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, entiWed  "Overcrowding  and  Us," 
Dr.  Paul  Ehrllch,  a  biology  professor  at 
Stanford  University,  succinctly  sets 
forth  the  grave  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion facing  this  country  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Louis  Potter,  of  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  sent  me  Dr.  Ehrlich's  article  and  a 
letter  in  which  he  asks  "when  will  our  na- 
tional leaders  will  have  the  courage  and 
perception,  and  the  sense  of  urgency  re- 
garding the  problem,  to  speak  out  can- 
didly and  bring  direction  and  purpose  to 
meeting  the  crisis  of  the  critical  problem 
of  overpopulation?"  When,  he  asks,  will 
we  stop  the  insane  arms  race,  pull  out  of 
the  morass  in  Vietnam,  and  redirect  our 
national  priorities  and  energies  toward 
our  very  survival?  It  is  a  timely  question. 
In  our  preoccupation  with  individual 
issues  of  the  moment,  we  must  step  back 
in  order  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
problem  of  population  growth  which  lies 
behind  so  many  of  these  individual  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Ehrllch,  in  this  article  and  in 
his  recent  book,  "The  Population  Bomb." 
has  offered  us  a  careful,  penetrating — 
and  frightening — assessment  of  the 
problem  we  face.  I  hope  that  we  have  the 
sense  of  priority  and  national  maturity 
to  face  this  crisis  now,  to  face  it  squarely 
without  hiding  the  difficult  issues  under 
the  rug  any  longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's letter  and  Dr.  Ehrlich's  excellent 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

East  Lansing,  Mich., 

„        „  June  21. 1969. 

Hon.  Philip  Hakt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  presxuning  to 
send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  an  important 
article  by  Dr.  Paul  Ehrllch  in  the  April,  1969 
issue  of  National  Parks  Magazine.  It  is  an 
article  which  should  be  read  by  every  Ameri- 
can over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  take  the  time,  within  your  very 
demanding  schedule,  to  read  It. 

I  am  sure  that  many,  many  citizens  won- 
der, as  I  do,  when  our  national  leaders  wlU 
have  the  courage  and  perception,  and  the 
sense  of  urgency  regarding  the  problem,  to 
speak  out  candidly,  and  bring  direction  and 
purpose  to  meeting  the  crisis,  on  the  critical 
problem  of  overpopulation.  Will  it  be  done 
before  time  runs  out  on  us?  When  will  we 
stop  the  insane  arms  race,  pull  out  of  the 
morass  in  Vietnam,  and  re-dlrect  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  energies  toward  our 
very  survival? 


With  much  appreciation  and  esteem  for 
your  great  work. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  Potter. 

OVERCROWDINO    AND   US 

(By  Paul  R.  Ehrllch) 
Population  pressure  has  been  defined  as 
"numbers  threatening  a  value."  By  this 
standard,  the  United  States  is  today  a  seeth- 
ing nexus  of  population  pressures;  virtually 
ever3rthlng  we  value  as  the  "American  way  of 
life"  is  currently  being  threatened  by  over- 
population. Yet  very  few  Americans  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  threat.  Certainly,  most  In- 
formed Americans  recognize  that  we  are  fac- 
ing staggering  problems— pollution,  conges- 
tion, urban  blight,  resource  depletion,  over- 
crowded schools  and  courts,  social  unrest — 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

They  are  also  aware  that  many  areas  of 
the  world  are  facing  a  rapidly  widening  pop- 
ulation-food gap.  They  know  that  people  are 
starving  to  death  every  day,  right  now,  and 
that  the  situation  will  probably  get  much 
worse  in  the  very  near  future.  These  Amer- 
icans will  agree  that  India  has  a  population 
problem,  that  Latin  America  and  Southeast 
Asia  have  a  population  problem,  even  If  they 
are  a  bit  unsure  just  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  But  they  don't  think  the  United 
States  has  a  population  problem.  All  of  oixr 
problems  are  environmental — ^wlth  the  proper 
action  they  could  all  be  solved.  Foresight  and 
planning  will  allow  us  to  provide  for  all  fu- 
ture Americans.  They  assume  the  United 
States  has  the  means  to  feed  its  increasing 
population  for  centuries  to  come — after  all, 
we  are  pajrlng  farmers  now  not  to  grow  food. 
And  all  those  empty  miles  In  Nevada,  in  Utah, 
In  Arizona — we  have  lots  of  room  for  ex- 
pansion. The  population  problem  mentioned 
with  Increasing  frequency  by  the  news  media 
Is  very  foreign  and  distant,  pertaining  only  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  It  is  reaUy  no 
concern  of  ours — except  of  course  for  our  hu- 
manitarian desire  to  alleviate  suffering  among 
the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  underdeveloped 
countrlee. 

I  must  disagree.  There  Is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  signs  that  there  are  today  already  too 
many  of  us  in  the  United  States.  We  create 
more  solid  waste  than  we  can  dispose  of,  so 
It  litters  our  landscape.  We  produce  more 
sewage  than  we  can  treat,  and  along  with 
myriad  byproducts  of  our  affluent  society  It 
poUutes  our  waters.  We  lower  our  water  tables 
as  we  attempt  to  assuage  our  growing  na- 
tional thirst,  permitting  salt  water  to  Invade 
water-bearing  strata.  We  Ignore  the  princi- 
ples of  ecology  when  we  cut  forests,  plow 
fields,  and  battle  insect  pests,  thereby  slowly 
ruining  the  food-producing  capacity  of  our 
land.  In  many  areas  vehicular  traffic  Is  In- 
exorably grinding  to  a  halt  as  more  and  more 
people  travel  overcrowded  streets  and  high- 
ways. The  air  In  many  cities  is  unfit  to 
breathe:  indeed,  people  are  being  advised  to 
flee  them  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  health. 
Parks,  beaches,  and  resorts  are  mobbed. 
Ghettos  and  urban  slums  grow,  and  riots 
have  become,  like  thunderstorms,  a  regular 
summer  phenomenon.  While  the  centers  of 
our  cities  decay  Into  xmlnhabltable  slums, 
prime  farmland  Is  swallowed  up  by  subdivi- 
sions. American  babies  suffer  malnutrition, 
and  some  starve  to  death.  There  are  not 
enough  doctors  to  treat  our  population.  Our 
schools  are  understaffed  and  overcrowded,  as 
are  hospitals  and  most  other  social  agencies. 
Prom  rubbish  to  riots  to  starvation  we  are 
faced  with  an  array  of  problems,  all  of  which 
can  be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  to  too  many 
people.  That  there  are  many  other  factors, 
and  that  any  one  of  these  problems,  taken 
alone,  might  theoretically  be  solved  with- 
out reducing  the  size  of  the  population.  Is 
Irrelevant.  Pew  of  our  problems  can  be  Iso- 
lated, and  none  can  realistically  be  solved 
without    stopping    our    population    growth. 
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After  all,  if  our  problems  are  in  fact  soluble 
without  population  control,  why  are  they  not 
being  solved  today?  Smog  is  nothing  new, 
and  it  is  rapidly  getting  worse.  Ghettos  are 
nothing  new,  and  neither  is  urban  blight; 
but  we  see  little  Improvement  In  either  con- 
dition. Our  water  shortage  and  pollution 
problems  have  been  recognized  for  decades, 
and  yet  they  continue  to  grow  worse.  In- 
deed, our  water  problems  are  so  severe  that 
Dean  Richard  Jahns  of  Stanford's  School  of 
Earth  Sciences  recently  said  to  me  that  the 
only  remaining  question  was  whether  we 
will  run  out  of  water  quantity  or  quality 
first.  For  years  our  highways  have  been 
jammed,  our  schools  and  hospitals  over- 
crowded, and  our  resorts  mobbed,  despite 
continual  efforts  to  relieve  each  of  these 
situations.  In  our  search  for  solutions  we 
have  insisted  on  considering  each  problem 
in  Isolation,  ignoring  Its  relationship  with 
each  of  the  others,  and  to  population  size. 
It  is  not  surpHslng,  then,  that  our  attempted 
solutions  fall.  Continually  increasing  popu- 
lation, coupled  with  our  Incredible  level  of 
consumption,  keeps  the  best  efforts  we  are 
able  to  make  far  from  adequate.  Until  the 
Interrelationships  of  our  problems  are  rec- 
ognized and  programs  are  adopted  which  In- 
clude population  control,  our  "solutions" 
are  doomed  to  failure.  A  friend  recentiy  put 
it  very  weU:  "Whatever  your  cause,  It  Is  a 
lost  cause  without  population  control." 

Americans,  as  individuals,  show  Uttle  sign 
of  giving  up  the  behavior  patterns  which, 
multiplied  by  200  million,  result  In  our  cur- 
rent dilemma.  These  behavior  patterns  are 
based  on  deeply  held  beliefs  and  attitudes. 
One.  of  course.  Is  the  belief  that  every  couple 
has  the  right  to  have  as  many  children  as 
it  wishes  and  can  afford.  This  "right"  has 
deep  social  and  religious  bases,  and  Is  still 
considered  to  be  taboo  for  discussion  by  most 
politicians  and  public  officials.  The  most  Im- 
portant Issue  of  the  day,  pnipulation  control, 
is  seldom  mentioned.  I  say  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issue  because  the  only  other  Issue  of 
similar  magnitude  is  peace — and  peace  with 
an  exploding  population  Is  as  likely  as 
Niagara  Falls  reversing  Itself. 

Another  fundamental  attitude  can  be 
traced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  frontier.  We 
have  now  exhausted  all  of  the  world's  fron- 
tiers, and  have  no  more  vast  new  areas  to 
settle  and  exploit,  occasional  nonsense  about 
Interplanetary  colonization  notwithstanding. 
We  stew  In  our  own  effluents,  and  yet  we  act 
ae  if  we  could  leave  our  ruined  farmland. 
Uttered  and  polluted  landscape  and  teeming 
cities  and  move  on  to  a  fresh  frontier  If  we 
wished.  Those  days  are  gone  forever,  but  the 
philosophy  lives  on  In  our  behavior.  As  yet 
Americans  have  not  made  the  Ideological 
change  necessary  to  living  In  a  limited  en- 
vironment with  limited  resources. 

Many  Americans,  however,  do  realize  that 
we  are  running  out  of  air,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources,  and  that  we  have  no  fron- 
tier to  escape  to.  Unfortunately,  that  Is  where 
another  dangerous  false  premise  appears:  our 
faith  In  Science  and  Technology.  Overpopu- 
lation scares  were  wrong  before — Science  and 
Technology  will  save  us  again.  Poison  In  the 
air?  We'll  Invent  new  automobiles,  filters, 
precipitators,  and  whatnot  to  clean  It  up. 
Running  out  of  water?  Nuclear  power  for 
desalting  sea  water,  new  methods  of  treating 
sewage,  cloud  seeding,  and  other  vast  public 
works  will  take  care  of  that.  Not  enough  food? 
We'll  develop  ways  to  grow  crops  in  the  sea, 
new  high-yield  grains,  and  perhaps  new 
means  of  "creating"  protein.  Limited  natural 
resources?  New  building  materials,  energy 
sources,  and  synthetics  will  solve  that. 

It  all  sounxls  so  simple.  But  none  of  these 
things  will  come  about  soon  enough  or  In 
quantity  enough,  even  with  a  level  of  fund- 
ing and  cooperation  unknown  In  the  hlsrtory 
of  the  nation.  What  are  the  chances  that  the 
consensus  and  the  cash  to  attempt  technolog- 
ical solutions  will  materialize?  One  need  only 


pick  up  a  dally  newspaper  to  read  of  the  de- 
feat of  school  bonds,  the  financial  plight  of 
urban  transit  pro(>oeais,  the  Inability  of  state 
and  federal  governments  to  compel  pollution 
abatement,  of  the  lack  of  satisfactory  tech- 
niques to  cure  otir  various  social  Ills.  This 
Inaction  Is  not  the  cause  of  our  Impending 
disaster,  but  It  accelerates  the  arrival  of  the 
day  of  reckoning.  The  cause  Is  unchecked 
population  growth,  with  which  no  amount  of 
money  and  technology  can  ultimately  cope. 

Of  course,  a  major  cause  of  the  overpopu- 
lation of  the  United  States  Is  our  economic 
philosophy.  Our  prosperity  Is  believed  to  de- 
pend on  a  growing  population  and  monu- 
mental waste.  Population  growth  Is  hailed  by 
businessmen  and  politicians  alike  as  ensuring 
our  economic  future.  Each  new  baby  Is  viewed 
as  a  potential  consumer  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  this  day  of  automation,  however, 
we  must  also  learn  to  view  each  new  baby  as 
a  potential  member  of  the  unemployed,  an 
additional  polluter,  a  user  of  Irreplaceable 
resources,  an  Increaser  of  crowds,  and  even  a 
potential  rioter.  It  Is,  in  fact,  likely  that  our 
population  growth  Is  a  drag  on  our  economy, 
Just  as  population  growth  is  unquestionably 
a  drag  on  the  economies  of  undeveloped  na- 
tions. Some  of  our  dlsting\ilshed  economists 
now  feel  that  our  capitalist  system  need  not 
be  fueled  by  an  ever-growing  population.  Dr. 
J.  J.  Spengler  haa  said:  "In  the  future,  eco- 
nomic growth  wUl  depend  mainly  upon  in- 
vention. Innovation,  technical  progress,  and 
capital  formation,  upon  Institutionalized 
growth-favtnlng  arrangements.  Population 
growth  will  probably  play  an  even  smaller 
role  than  I  have  aaslgned  it  in  earlier  dis- 
cussions. It  Is  high  time,  therefore,  that  busi- 
ness cease  looking  upon  the  stork  as  a  bird 
of  good  omen."  The  continuing  success  of  our 
capitalistic  system  aside.  It  Is  futile  to  depend 
on  population  growth  and  resource  depletion 
to  supijort  our  economy  Indefinitely.  Many 
vital  resources  are  In  limited  supply  and  will 
eventually  be  exhausted.  Furthermore,  no 
biological  population  can  continue  to  grow 
forever.  For  Instance,  continued  hiunan  pop- 
ulation growth  at  the  present  rate  would 
raise  the  population  density  on  Earth  to  some 
1700  people  per  square  yard  In  about  1000 
years.  Needless  to  say,  we  shall  never  reach 
this  hypothetical  density. 

Recently,  attempts  to  get  Americans  to  act 
on  the  population  problem  have  been  Im- 
peded by  Irresponsible  statements  that  the 
population  explosion  in  the  United  States 
is  over.  These  statements  are  based  on 
statistics  showing  our  birth  rate  to  be  at  a 
record  low — about  17  per  thousand  per  year. 
There  Is  an  all-too-human  tendency  to  grasp 
at  any  hopeful  straw  In  a  grim  situation,  and 
the  low  birth  r^  Is  just  such  a  straw. 
Unfortunately,  Ijc  is  the  difference  between 
birth  and  death  rates  that  Is  critical,  not  the 
rates  themselves.  Since  our  death  rate  now 
stands  at  about  9.5  per  thousand  per  year, 
our  population  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  which 
will  allow  It  to  double  In  about  90  years. 
Those  who  cheer  the  recent  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  should  also  remember  that  btrth 
rates  are  changeable,  like  the  weather.  They 
have  minor  fluctuations  as  well  as  long-range 
changes,  determined  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  state  of  the  economy,  wars,  family-size 
fads,  and  so  forth.  The  ciurent  low  should  no 
more  be  hailed  as  the  end  of  our  population 
explosion  than  should  a  warm  December  26th 
be  welcomed  as  the  coming  of  spring.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  a  stabilized  population.  In 
fact,  our  birth  rate  will  almost  certainly  rise 
m  the  next  few  years,  as  the  women  born 
in  the  post  World  War  n  baby  boom  reach 
their  peak  reproductive  years.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue  to  leave  our  population  size  fluctuations 
to  chance,  any  more  than  we  leave  our  eco- 
nomic growth  to  chance;  there  Is  too  much  at 
stake. 

If  the  United  States  Is  overpopulated  now. 
It  Is  only  logical  to  ask  how  many  people  this 
country  should  have.  Unfortunately,  there 
Is  no  easy  answer  to  this  question.  I  once 


hoped  to  start  a  discussion  by  throwing  out 
150  million  as  a  suggested  optimum  popula- 
tion size  for  the  United  States.  It  is  a  size 
familiar  enough  to  be  "real"  to  most  people. 
A  population  of  that  size  is  fully  capable  of 
running  a  highly  technical,  affluent  society — 
our  population  was  about  that  large  in  1950. 
In  an  age  of  missiles  ISO  million  Americans 
would  be  more  than  capable  of  defending 
themselves.  We  fought  World  War  II  with 
fewer  people.  Reducing  our  population  to  this 
size  would  reduce  the  pressure  on  Irreplace- 
able resources  and  vital  institutions,  especial- 
ly If  the  reduction  were  accompanied  by  an 
Intelligent  program  aimed  at  restoring  a  live- 
able environment  and  maintaining  the  popu- 
lation m  balance  with  that  environment. 

Ultimately  we  will  be  forced  to  reduce  our 
population  to  a  level  much  below  150  million. 
As  the  20th  Century  Fund  Survey  U.S.A.  and 
Its  Economic  Future  put  It:  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  now  Is  definitely  labeled  as  a  have  not 
country  for  many  vital  materials,  a  label  it 
will  have  to  live  with  in  the  years  ahead." 
Unless  a  world  disaster  intervenes  to  end  all 
population  problems  forever,  we  wUl  rather 
quickly  exhaust  our  supply  of  non-renewable 
natural  resources,  and  we  will  have  to  find 
ways  to  live  on  renewable  resources.  We  will 
be  compelled  to  maintain  a  population  size 
consistent  with  that  requirement.  And  that 
day  Is  coming  sooner  than  many  Americans 
realize.  As  famine  strikes  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  (estimated  by  agricultural  experts 
William  and  Paul  Paddock  as  most  likely  to 
occur  In  the  mid-1970'8)  we  will  be  denied 
many  of  the  materials  we  now  Import.  Starv- 
ing nations  are  not  going  to  be  willing  to 
send  us  raw  materials  when  we  are  unable 
to  send  them  food,  and  regardless  of  what 
some  "experts"  say  we  cannot  hope  to  feed 
the  entire  world.  Money  will  be  worthless  to 
these  nations — they  will  be  unable  to  buy 
food  elsewhere,  either.  No  one  is  so  naive  as 
to  believe  other  nations  will  continue  to  sup- 
ply us  with  the  materials  for  our  good  life 
while  they  quietly  starve. 

The  United  States  cannot  avoid  serious 
problems  when  other  countries  slip  Into 
massive  famine.  But  starvation  is  just  one 
potential  consequence  of  the  worldwide  pop- 
ulation-food-environment crisis,  and  the 
other  consequences  contain  other,  more 
deadly  threats  to  our  existence.  If  interna- 
tional pressures  catised  by  massive  starvation 
erupt  Into  the  holocaust  of  World  War  III, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  escape.  If  new  deadly 
virus  strains  develop  In  the  seething  masses 
of  hunger-weakened  people  or  escape  from 
our  biological  warfare  laboratories,  they  will 
be  quickly  spread  around  the  world  by  mod- 
ern transport,  and  we  wlU  not  escape.  So,  in 
addition  to  a  fearsome  array  of  domestic 
problems,  all  related  to  overpopulation,  we 
are  facing  a  really  desperate  worldwide  situa- 
tion, also  due  to  overpopulation.  We  can  Ig- 
nore the  world  problem  only  at  the  peril  of 
aU  mankind. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  richest 
nation.  Its  greatest  super-power.  But  all  of 
this  vrealth  and  power  will  not  permit  It  to 
remain  aloof  In  this  crisis.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  of  getting  the  world  through  the 
coming  crisis  with  civilization  intact,  the 
United  States  must  assume  the  lead  in  taking 
drastic  action  immediately.  This  gives  us 
one  more  urgent  reason  for  decreasing  our 
population.  For  us  to  succeed  in  persuading 
other  people  to  decrease  their  birth  rates  we 
must  be  able  to  advocate  "do  as  we  are  doing," 
not  "do  as  we  say."  There  are  many  who  are 
eager  to  accuse  us  of  racism  or  national  in- 
terest to  deny  them  ammunition  for  this  at- 
tack, we  must  be  doing  what  we  demand 
of  others. 


FOR  BUSINESSMEN  ONLY:    AN  AP- 
PROACH TO  SOLVING  CRIME 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  "law  and  order"  and  "crime 
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In  our  streets"  are  overworked  phrases 
In  our  present-day  vocabulary.  Ameri- 
cans are  bombarded  daUy  with  news 
articles  and  speeches  warning  and  alert- 
ing them,  but  little  is  offered  in  the  way 
of  constructive  solutions. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Oelb,  president  of 
fil?^  ^**^*"  ^°-  ^  *  speech  April  28, 
TT  o  '  ^^°^^  ^^  annual  meeting  of  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  took  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  stance  on  the  facts 
of  crime.  He  outlined  an  approach 
needed  from  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try to  meet  the  challenge  of  reducing 
crime. 

Industry  as  a  whole  should  heed  Mr. 
Oelb's  call  for  support  and,  more  impor- 
tant. Involvement,  In  responsible  crime 
control  and  correction.  Their  degree  of 
participation  will  determine  the  quaUty 
of  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Oelb's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was-ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUowa»- 

Cmxmx:  a  BiraiNiasMAN's  Chaixbwgb 
(By  Richard  L.  Gelb) 
I  have  very  mixed  feelings  as  I  stand  here 
before  you  today.  On  the  one  hand  I  am 
rather  overwhelmed  at  the  honor  of  your 
Invitation;  on  the  othw.  I  am  saddened  by 
the  fact  that  thle  flrst  luncheon  meeting 
should  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  crime  in  our  naOon.  Five  years  ago  most 
or  u«  were  basically  unaware  of  the  Impact 
of  crime.  Today  you  are  not  only  aware  of 
It  but  you  want  to  do  something  about  it. 
ACTMB  the  country  the  amber  light  has 
Anally  changed— the  signal  la  now  green— 
we  are  ready  to  move  against  crime  and 
against  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
President  Nixon  signalled  his  continuing  con- 
cern on  April  23  in  his  message  to  Congreas 
The  people  through  the  ballot  box  and 
through  the  polls  have  already  signalled 
their  concern,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Attorney  General  wUl  give  you  some  very 
clear  signals  shortly.  ' 

How  we  may  help  is  a  more  difficult  quee- 
tlon  and  before  attempting  any  answer  I 
would  like  to  make  several  brief  obeervaUons 
concerning  the  special  Interest  of  buslnees 
m  the  crime  picture  of  our  nation. 

Today,  for  perhaps  the  flrst  time,  Amert- 
caji  business  is  facing  up  to  the  reality  that 
'^'^^J?  °*"  J"**  something  in  the  movies 
^'."n  ^' ''"*  "^ther.  it  Is  a  fact  of  life  which 
vitally  affects  American  business  In  several 
ways. 

Take  coets— high  crime  costs  in  high 
taxes— our  crime  control  system  now  coSte 
more  than  four  bUUon  doUars  a  year  That 
flgure  Is  equdl  to  roughly  6  per  cent  of  all 
American  buslnees  profits  In  1968.  High  crime 
rates  cost  people  higher  prlcee— aU  of  you  are 
aware  of  the  Impact  organized  crime  has  on 
any  buslnees  which  It  controls.  For  the  flrst 
ttoe  the  pubUc  is  becoming  equally  aware 
of  the  problem.  Crime  reduces  our  market. 
Pear  of  crime  causes  people  to  stay  at  home. 
One  study  in  the  Crime  Commission  Report; 
indicated  that  43  per  cent  of  the  peopleta 
some  areas  of  this  country  stay  off  the 
streets  after  dark.  Crime  inhibits  business 
expansion.  A  company  moves  out  of  a  city 
not  because  It  wants  to  but  because  its 
women  employees  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night.  Crime  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  profit  or  a  loss.  The  Fire- 
men s  Fund  Insurance  Company  stated  th*t 
30  p«-  cent  of  all  buslnees  failures  was  due 
to  theft  by  the  employees  of  those  com- 
panies. Finally  and  most  important,  the 
buslneseman  personally,  as  a  citizen,  de- 
plores  crime.  He  often  Uves  and  usually  works 
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m  the  city.  What  does  It  avail  him— or  any- 
one  in  fact— to  build  a  career  and  an  Income 
If  he  must  live  In  fear  of  becoming  a  crUns 
victim.  Money  Is  no  good  If  you  Uve  In  a 
Jungle. 

..''•"■  ^^^^  t^o  years  ago,  I  was  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  a  businessman's 
view  of  crime  and  law  enforcement  to  our 
nation's  top  police  officials. 

I  iirged  these  leaders  to  call  upon  their 
counterparts  In  buslnsM,  to  adopt  their  tech- 
nlques  and  practices  where  needed  and  In- 
voke the  might,  power  and  Influence  of  busi- 
ness In  this  common  effort. 

Today  I  say  to  you  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  as  citizens  and  particularly  as  busl- 
nessmen,  to  take  measures  to  defend  against 
crime.  What  we  must  do  is  take  part  in  an 
effective  organized  control  strategy  against 
crime.  This  is  the  only  way  to  create  an  im- 
pact. It  U  not  Just  a  case  of  new  devices,  or 
more  policemen,  or  larger  Jails.  The  enUre 
criminal  JusUce  system  needs  a  strengthening 
which  it  cannot  achieve  without  our  full 
support  and  participation. 

As  with  any  new  endeavor  it  Is  difficult  to 
know  how  to  begin  and  speclflcally  what  to 
do.  In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  draw  on  my 
experience  as  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency  m  presenting 
what  I  believe  are  effective  action  sugges- 
tions— things  that  you  can  actually  do  and 
thereby  know  that  the  results  of  your  acUons 
will  be  felt^partleularly  with  the  desirable 
multiplier  effect  resulting  from  action  In  al- 
most every  community  In  America  which  Is 
represented  In  this  room.  Bach  such  com- 
munity must  Invoke  an  additional  multlpUer 
by  using  the  leverage  of  the  organizations  In 
which  you  are  active  in  order  to  spread  the 
word.  You  are  the  men  and  women  who  will 
motivate  the  activities  of  yoxu-  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Church  Groups.  Rotary.  School 
Boards,  Planning  Boards  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

1.  The  businessman  can  begin  this  effort 
right  at  home  In  his  plant  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. Most  of  us  never  think  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  having  a  seemingly  innocu- 
ous employee  taking  bets  at  work.  Many  of  us 
would  be  shocked  to  think  it  exists.  Some  of 
us  are  apt  to  be  permissive  about  what  seems 
to  be  Just  a  little  gambling.  But  "on  prem- 
ises" gambling  can  lead  to  trouble  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  even  the  rudiments  of 
organized  crime  wUl  be  able  to  propheslze 
the  probable  results  of  such  activities. 

Organized  crime  is  not  limited  to  gam- 
bling. Next  comes  loan  sharking.  Some  em- 
ployees who  bet  go  broke  and  InevlUbly  seek 
to  borrow  money.  The  mob  knows  this  and 
has  a  ready  lender  who  not  only  has  been 
waiting  to  lend  the  money  but  is  also  wait- 
ing to  exert  the  pressure  that  foUows  non- 
payment. What  happens  next  Is  limited  only 
by  the  Imagination. 

Good  inside  information  can  lead  to  hi- 
jacking, extortion  or  successful  payroll  stick- 
ups.  It  Is  difficult  to  defend  yourself  against 
crime's  flfth  column— the  enemy  within  your 
own  ranks— and  you  are  Inviting  him  In 
when  you  have  criminal  activity.  eepedaUy 
gambling,  taking  place  on  your  premises. 

2.  As  businessmen  and  respected  members 
of  the  commimlty  you  can  exert  poUtical 
power.  Help  prevent  the  election  of  poUU- 
clana  who  look  the  other  way  when  It  comes 
to  Ulegal  gambling  or  other  criminal  actlvl- 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this  Job  of  fighting 
crime,  we  must  get  rid  of  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  as  a  starter. 

3.  The  businessman  can  use  his  financial 
strength  as  a  lever  to  flght  crime.  py>r  ex- 
ample, a  large  corporation  was  planning  to 
move  into  a  California  City.  So  was  orga- 
nized crime.  The  corporation  had  warned  city 
officials  and  business  leaders  "If  the  mob 
comes  In.  we  stay  out."  "me  community  kept 
the  mob  out.  *^ 

Before  going  Into  a  city  determine  If  It  U 
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In  the  clutches  of  organised  crime.  Is  the 
criminal  Justice  system  a  good  one?  You  wUl 
nave  a  big  stake  In  that  community  and 
these  questions  are  every  bit  as  Important 
as  whether  or  not  there  to  a  good  school  sys. 
tern,  good  transportation  or  an  adequate  la> 
bof  supply. 

4.  As  businessmen,  we  can  make  our  weight 
felt  when  local  governmental  budgets  are 
drawn  up  to  make  sure  that  the  criminal 
Justice  system  gets  its  share.  Alone,  but  more 
effectively  through  the  Chamber  or  other 
business  groups,  we  can  press  for  appropria- 
tions to  do  something  about  poorly  paid 
police,  imderstaffed  criminal  courts  and  In- 
effective correctional  programs.  A  sound 
criminal  Justice  system  Is  as  Important  to 
your  city  as  any  other  governmental  service. 

5.  Businessmen  can  help  gear  their  trade 
associations  to  become  a  stronger  antl-crlme 
force.  Although  trade  aseoclatlons  and  the 
Chamber  cannot  and  should  not  get  Into 
the  crime  business,  they  can  encourage  and 
stimulate  programs  and  seminars  to  edu- 
cate and  draw  the  blueprints  for  action  with 
regard  to  the  other  points  about  which  we 
are  speaking. 

6.  The  businessman  can  become  a  valuable 
resource  for  law  enforcement  agencies.  Such 
help  is  offered  to  almost  every  other  branch 
of  government.  The  knowledge  we  have,  and 
which  we  have  so  often  given  to  other 
branches  of  government,  of  sound  manage- 
ment and  admlnlstraUve  principles  should 
be  made  avaUable  to  our  own  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

7.  You  can  shape  crime  control  leglslatloa 
Your  Influence  with  legislators  at  each  level 
can  make  a  difference.  A  lack  of  such  Interest 
and  contact  by  you  shows  that  you  really 
don't  care. 

8.  As  businessmen  we  can  help  provide  op- 
portiuiltles  for  offenders  so  they  are  not 
forced  onto  the  treadmill  of  crime.  On  hto 
own,  a  businessman  can  employ  released  of- 
fenders. He  can  permit  work-release  pro- 
grams to  operate  In  his  plant.  He  can  urge 
others  to  endorse  and  adopt  such  programs. 

9.  The  businessman  can  encourage  hto 
friends  and  associates  to  undertake  crime 
control   projects. 

In  your  flght  against  crime,  not  only  must 
yon  get  involved,  but  you  must  get  othera 
involved.  The  National  Coimcll  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  has  compUed  a  Ust  of  flfty  clU- 
zen  action  projects  which  show  Individual 
citizens  how  to  effectively  engage  In  com- 
bating crime  and  delinquency  In  their 
communities. 

Let's  sum  up  the  nine  ways  you  can  ac- 
tively flght  crime: 

1.  Clean  house. 

2.  Use  your  poUttcal  power. 

3.  Use  your  financial  strength. 

4.  Support  a  better  criminal  Justice 
system. 

6.  Get  your  business  and  dvlc  organiza- 
tions involved. 

6.  Make  yourself  available  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

7.  Support  antl-crlme  legislation 

8.  Support  new  ideas. 

9.  Get  yoiu:  associates,  your  employees, 
your  friends  and  your  famUy  Involved. 

One  flnal  word  on  what  you  and  your  com- 
munity can  do  and  should  do.  It  stems  from 
this  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  dated  March.  1967  and  I 
quote,  "...  aU  of  the  city's  actlvltlee  against 
crime  should  be  planned  together,  by  a  sin- 
gle body.  The  police,  the  courts,  the  correc- 
Uonal  system  and  the  non-criminal  agencies 
of  the  community  must  plan  their  actions 
against  crime  jointly  If  they  are  to  make 
real  headway." 

_'^  !*"PO'"«  to  that  suggestion  In  New 
York  City  that  same  month  Mayor  Lindsay 
created  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
CouncU  to  act  as  a  single  planning  body 
for  crime  control  measures  and  for  the  re- 
form of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  New  York  City.  The  Council  has 
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about  sixty  members,  half  representing  pub- 
lic agencies  and  half  from  the  private  sector. 
The  work  that  It  to  doing  U  Innovative  and 
action  oriented  and  in  J\ut  eighteen  months 
we  have  made  radical  improvements  In  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  I  mention  It  today 
only  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  knowledge 
and  experience  in  New  York  City  that  has 
been  developed,  not  In  a  laboratory  but 
rather  In  a  city  that  to  perhaps  more  heavily 
Involved  In  all  kinds  of  crime  than  any  other. 
I  know  that  we  have  already  shared  thto  In- 
formation with  some  cities.  Mayor  Lindsay 
has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  when  and  If 
your  city  to  ready  to  move  ahead  In  thto  area 
our  city  will  make  whatever  knowledge  we 
have  available  to  you. 
—  Today  our  country  to  grievously  aUDcted 
by  a  problem  which  dally  grows  larger.  Thto 
affects  our  businesses.  But  far  more  Impor- 
tant, it  affects  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
It  engenders  fear.  dtotr\ut.  lack  of  faith  In 
government.  It  to  not  a  good  climate  for 
buslnees;  It  Is  not  a  good  climate  for  living. 

If  we  are  to  change  thto  situation,  all  of 
us  will  have  to  get  Involved.  You,  as  b\islness 
leaders  are  in  the  vanguard  of  every  Impor- 
tant social  effort  In  the  country;  you  will  have 
to  take  leadership  roles  In  thto  field,  too. 

Oiu:  nation  has  grown  great  and  strong, 
not  because  we  relied  solely  on  government, 
but  because  of  the  determination,  the  skill, 
and  the  courage  of  o\ir  private  citizens.  Now 
we  must  use  the  same  qualities  and  apply 
them  In  safeguarding  what  we  have  built. 
This  Is  why  I  urge  you  to  get  Involved  In 
reeponsible  efforts  to  control  crime — to  make 
thto  a  peaceful  and  safe  and  just  society. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BUaJNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair,  but  not  later  than  1  p  jn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  pjn.,  tile  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Qold water  In  the 
chair). 


AUTHORIZA'HON  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MnJTARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACIUTIES  AT  KWA JA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE (X>MPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
titie. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  navsd  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  tiie  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Foroes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  her 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaoleton  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
favor  of  this  bill  and  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  his  able  and 
comprehensive  presentation.  Senator 
Stennis  has  stated  well  the  actions  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which  de- 
voted so  many  weeks  to  the  consideration 
of  this  important  legislation. 

The  authorization  for  the  procure- 
ment of  major  weapons,  research  and 
development,  and  reserve  strength  is  a 
matter  of  significant  importance  this 
year  and  I  urge  Senate  passage. 

In  speaking  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
I  speak  in  the  interests  of  our  national 
security.  At  a  time  when  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  question,  challenge,  and 
defy  defense  spending  I  urge  a  word  of 
caution  to  those  who  would  emasculate 
our  Nation's  defense  posture. 

In  pressing  for  passage  of  this  bill  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  many  ills  that 
plague  the  Nation.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
our  economic  and  fiscal  problems  and 
the  need  to  match  the  Federal  budget 
against  a  selective  list  of  national 
priorities. 

There  are  no  instant  solutions  to  our 
perplexing  domestic  problems  tmd  by  the 
same  t(^en  there  are  no  instant  solu- 
tions to  coimtering  the  threat  in  a  trou- 
bled world.  I  ask  the  Members  to  con- 
sider my  remarks  in  the  light  of  those 
realities  in  which  we  Uve,  the  actual 
world  we  are  experiencing  today  and  not 
the  Utopia  that  we  would  all  like  to  see. 

I  recommend  that  in  the  deliberation 
of  this  bill  extreme  care  and  thought  be 
given  to  the  complexities  of  modem  arms 
production.  Also  I  ask  that  the  members 
examine  well  the  need  to  provide  the  time 
necessary  for  development  of  modem 
weaponry. 

The  provisioning  of  adequate  aircraft, 
missiles,  ships  and  other  major  items  is 
far  more  complicated  than  authorizing 
and  appropriating.  The  modem  arsenal 
of  todiay  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  next  decade  require  extensive  and 
painstaking  investigation.  The  lead  time 
for  deplosmient  of  these  modem  arms 
has  multiplied  manifold.  The  range  of 
uncertainties  in  fabrication  to  insure 
reliability  will  not  be  lessened  by  post- 
ponement and  incremental  funding. 

The  high  defense  costs  are  repugnant 
to  many  Americans  just  as  they  are  to 
me.  But  this  is  another  fact  of  life  that 
is  no  less  real  and  I  prefer  to  pay  the 
price  and  avoid  gambling  with  our 
security. 

In  my  29  years  of  congressional  serv- 
ice I  have  strongly  supported  our  nation- 


al research  and  development  programs 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
favor  cuts  in  research  which  were  made 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  strategic  advantage  long  held  by 
the  United  States  begins  to  disappear  in 
1969.  Certainly  on  the  rapid  rate  to 
achieve  parity  by  the  Soviets  the  balance 
may  dip  in  the  early  1970's.  Until  now  we 
have  maintained  a  viable  military  de- 
terrent. I  attribute  this  considerable 
achievement  to  our  research  and  devel- 
opment effort. 

In  urging  passage  of  this  measure  I 
caution  those  who  would  cut  or  curtail 
our  strategic  offensive  capability.  There 
has  been  much  criticism  of  what  was 
done  wrong.  I  do  not  condone  mis- 
feasance, nonfeasance  or  malfeasance. 
But  lest  they  lose  sight  of  our  destination, 
those  desperate-minded  critics  should 
stop  and  pause  for  a  reassessment.  Heap- 
ing scorn  on  the  Pentagon  and  making 
our  uniformed  personnel  the  scapegoats 
for  our  national  and  international  ills 
represents  the  cynicism  of  those  very 
elments  that  threaten  our  property,  our 
Institutions,  and  our  lives.  This  critical 
chorus  does  little  to  enchance  pjblic 
confidence  and  does  much  to  obscure  the 
reaUties  of  1969. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  foreseeable 
future  a  strong  military  posture  remains 
absolutely  essential  to  our  national  sur- 
vival. The  recommendations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  of- 
fensive weapKjns  of  the  future  were  de- 
cided upon  only  after  a  most  sesut:hing 
examination  of  the  threat  and  the  al- 
ternatives. To  delay  or  delete  the  aircraft 
and  naval  vessels  contained  in  the  bill  is 
to  settle  for  obsolescence.  Cuts  or  de- 
ferrals in  these  areas  is  tantamount  to 
acceptance  of  mediocrity. 

Everyone  must  know  the  avowed  goal 
of  the  Kremlin  and  Peking  masters  and 
we  all  know  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  denied  them  the 
attainment  of  their  objective.  Since  we 
have  accepted  the  challenge  of  leadership 
in  this  confilct  of  ideologies  I,  for  one, 
will  not  support  a  policy  of  diminishing 
returns.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port a  reduction  of  our  offensive  capa- 
bility and  a  relinquishment  of  our 
technical  superiority. 

Mr.  President,  most  assuredly  it  is  a 
oostiy  process  but  our  cherished  free- 
doms were  not  purchased  at  the  bargain 
coimter.  Those  who  oppose  us  have  al- 
ways had  a  very  high  esteem  for  our  of- 
fensive strategic  forces.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  meet  these  needs  now  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  national  aspirations.  I  think 
America  Is  equal  to  the  task.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defense  of  the  muchly  maligned  mili- 
tary officers  of  our  Nation.  They  are  cur- 
rently the  favorite  whipping  boy  of 
critics  who  have  shared  neither  their 
responsibilities,  experiences,  sacrifices, 
nor  risks. 

Today  they  are  the  No.  1  targets  just 
as  the  State  Department's  careerists  were 
in  the  early  1950's  when  varying  num- 
bers of  State  Department  personnel  were 
accused  of  being  card-carrying  Commu- 
nists. 

In  1950  I  spoke  In  defense  of  the  State 
Department  personnel  who  were  being 
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smeared  from  Lhls  immunity-cloaked 
Senate  Chamber  with  tactics  of  half- 
truUis,  guilt-by-assodation,  trial  by  ac- 
cusation, and  other  techniques  against 
which  those  smeared  had  no  adequate 
way  in  which  to  defend  themselves  and 
prove  their  innocence. 

Recently  I  have  read  some  commen- 
taries concluding  that  our  coxmtry  was 
returning  to  those  days  of  the  smears. 
I  think  we  have  already  returned  and 
Just  as  I  defended  the  smeared  State  De- 
partment personnel  nearly  two  decades 
ago,  now  I  want  to  defend  the  castigated 
military  personnel  of  today. 

Why  are  they  being  attacked?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  very  simple. 
Many  want  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  the 
long,  drawn-out,  and  unpopular  Vietnam 
war.  They  have  selected  the  military  to 
be  the  scapegoat.  They  seek  to  blame  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  military.  They  seek 
to  place  the  military  in  the  role  of  the 
devil  and  of  evil  men  who  have  no  con- 
cern for  the  very  critical,  urgent  and 
desperate  domestic  problems  here  at 
home.  ■  "■ 

How  quickly  we  forget  the  military  af- 
ter they  have  successfully  defended  our 
Nation.  But  in  this  case,  the  most  amaz- 
ing aspect  of  the  vitriolic  attacks  on  the 
military  stemming  from  weariness  and 
concern  about  the  Vietnam  war  is  the 
failure  to  do  the  honest  thing  and  recog- 
nize that  this  has  not  been  a  war  of  their 
choosing  nor  of  their  direction. 

They  did  not  make  the  decisions  to  In- 
tervene in  Vietnam.  Those  decisions  were 
made  by  their  civilian  bosses.  They  did 
not  make  the  decisions  to  expand,  inten- 
sify and  escalate  the  war.  Those  deci- 
sions were  made  by  their  civilian  bosses. 
They  did  not  make  the  decisions  to  ob- 
serve sanctuaries  from  which  the  en- 
emy could  regroup  and  resupply  to  at- 
tack again — and  even  from  which  the 
enemy  could  shoot.  Their  civilian  bosses 
made  those  decisions. 

It  was  not  the  military  who  misled  the 
public  with  such  irresponsible  optimistic 
statements  that  the  boys  would  be  back 
home  from  Vietnam  by  Christmas  3  or  4 
years  ago.  It  was  not  the  military  that 
was  so  tragically  wrong  in  such  esti- 
mates about  ending  the  war.  It  was  their 
civilian  bosses  who  were  so  tragically 
wrong  in  evaluation  and  estimates  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  their  civilian  bosses  who 
made  the  unjustlfled  optimistic  predic- 
tions that  ultimately  imdermlned  public 
confidence  in  the  credibility  of  our 
Government. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  military 
not  only  did  not  make  the  decisions,  but 
their  advice  was  repeatedly  rejected  and 
scorned  and  deprecated.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  the  military  was  derogated 
by  their  civilian  bosses  and  subjected  to 
open  contempt  by  the  decisionmaking 
"whiz  kids." 

Now,  attempts  are  being  made  to  make 
the  military  the  scapegoats  for  the  dis- 
astrous decisions  made  by  their  civilian 
bosses  through  the  elite,  but  woefully  in- 
experienced "whiz  kids." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  military 
has  only  been  following  the  orders  of  the 
civilian  bosses.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  military  has  not  been  formulating 
strategy  and  tactics  as  in  past  wars.  In- 


stead the  strategy,  and  even  the  battle- 
field tactics,  have  been  devised  by  their 
civilian  bosses. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  are  the  mistakes  of 
the  civilian  bosses  rather  than  the  mili- 
tary. 

Yet,  the  pattern  has  been  always  to 
credit  the  civilian  bosses  with  any  suc- 
cesses and  to  blame  the  military  for  any 
failures.  This  has  even  extended  to  the 
most  recent  withdrawal  proposal  advo- 
cated by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford. 

For  actually  the  proposal  advanced  by 
Mr.  Clifford  is  really  a  basic  plan  that 
General  Westmoreland  proposed  some 
time  ago  but  for  which  he  has  been  given 
no  credit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  weary  imd 
tired  and  frustrated  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  in  that  weariness,  discourage- 
ment, and  frustration,  I  plead  that  all 
of  us  strive  for  greater  perspective.  I 
plead  that  instead  of  making  the  military 
a  whipping  boy  for  decisions,  policies, 
and  actions  of  its  civilian  bosses  that  we 
all  take  a  good  hard  look  at  ourselves 
and  ask  if  we  have  any  responsibility 
for  what  has  happened. 

I  see  no  more  justification  for  the  in- 
tense campaign  against  the  military  now 
than  for  the  intense  campaign  against 
the  State  Department  personnel  back  in 
the  early  1950's. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  jrleld? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  especially  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  her 
long  contribution  to  the  problems  and 
work  of  our  committee  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  bill.  We  began 
working  on  it  in  January,  giving  it  a 
great  deal  of  time  from  then  imtil  now. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  always  con- 
structive in  her  approaches  and  in  her 
remarks,  and  is  always  frank  in  her 
counsel  and  is  always  well  informed. 
That  means  a  great  deal.  She  deserves 
special  credit.  The  committee  is  Indebted 
to  her.  I  am  even  more  indebted  to  her 
as  the  committee  chairman. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  a  very  fine,  pointed  speech  which 
sums  up  the  needs  for  our  security  and 
the  proper  approach,  I  think,  toward 
reaching  sound  decisions  on  the  items  to 
which  she  refers. 

I  am  pleased,  too.  that  she  made  the 
remarks  she  did  about  our  professional 
military  men.  I  hold  no  special  brief 
for  them.  I  am  not  connected  with  them 
in  any  personal  way.  I  admire  them 
greatly  for  the  hard  decisions  they  make 
and  the  heavy  responsibilities  they  often 
carry.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  coun- 
try that  can  afford  such  men. 

I  Include  in  these  remarks  the  fine 
young  men  who  have  been  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  This  country  has  never  been 
represented  on  the  battlefield  by  a  finer 
group  of  yoimg  Americans.   * 

I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  personnel  later,  but  at  this  time  I 
want  especially  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  once  more, 
and  thank  her  for  her  very  fine,  unselfish 
work. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tingidshed  chairman  and  our  able  col- 
league. It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege 
to  work  with  him.  I  have  a  good  teacher 
in  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  from  Maine 

yield?        

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
that  I,  too,  am  happy  to  have  heard  that 
portion  of  her  speech  which  I  was  able 
to  be  present  to  hear.  Her  speech  was 
fine,  inspiring,  and  uplifting. 

It  should  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
things  we  need  to  recall.  One  of  them  is 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  our  ob- 
jective in  the  Vietnam  war,  that  the 
military  certainly  did  not  make  that  de- 
cision. To  them  it  was  an  almost  un- 
known thing  to  have  their  objective  so 
limited.  It  was  our  own  national  policy 
in  foreign  matters,  the  decision  of  our 
leaders  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
from  the  President  right  on  down  who 
were  responsible  for  that  decision.  I 
think  we  should  always  remember  that. 
We  here  in  the  Senate  have  a  partic- 
ular reason  to  remember  that  the  pas- 
sage— almost  imanimously — of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  an  assumption 
of  our  responsibility  in  the  matter,  which 
we  should  never  forget.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  act  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  appreciate  so  much  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
As  always,  we  find  in  her  expressions  of 
conscience — the  conscience  of  a  gentle 
but  firm  New  Englander — an  uplifting 
experience  for  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  very  generous  words  of 
my  able  colleague  and  friend  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  carefully  and  clearly 
delineated  a  condition  that  all  of  us 
should  be  conscious  of  at  aU  times  but 
which,  unf ortimately,  in  the  complexities 
of  our  society  today,  we  sometimes  tend 
to  forget. 

Sometimes,  when  things  happen  which 
we  like,  the  honor  goes  to  the  wrong 
place. 

Sometimes,  in  matters  with  which  we 
are  not  too  well  pleased,  the  blame  is 
put  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  capable  of 
explaining  this  complex  problem  in 
clearer  terms  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  just  done. 

I  think  her  speech  is  timely.  It  Is  im- 
portant, and  I  should  Uke  again  to  con- 
gratulate most  heartily  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  that  as  a 
new  member  of  the  committee  Involved 
In  this  particular  bill,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  gratif  s^ing  experiences  of  my 
life  to  serve  under  the  distingiUshed 
chairman,  and  under  the  distinguished 
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ranking  minority  member.  It  has  been 
the  finest  exhibition  of  the  committee 
system  in  action.  I  give  most  of  the  credit 
to  the  two  leaders,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STENNIS)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Sioth)  . 

Again,  I  thank  her  very  much  for  her 
fine  presentation  and  associate  myself 
with  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  and  able  colleague 
from  California  for  his  kind  words.  It  has 
been  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  had 
seven  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  table 
present  most  of  the  time,  and  always 
present  at  the  hearings  that  were  held. 
The  senior  Senator  from  California  has 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
speech  of  our  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frc«n  Mississippi,  the 
Honorable  John  Stennis,  our  chairman, 
and  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
from  Maine,  our  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

They  have  conducted  the  hearings  in 
a  most  fair  and  impartial  manner  at  all 
times.  They  have  given  every  member  of 
the  committee  an  opportunity  to  voice 
his  opinion.  They  have  given  every  mem- 
ber an  cq)portunity  to  serve  on  important 
subcommittees  at  great  sacrifice,  par- 
ticularly to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mrs.  Smith. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  than  and 
to  say  at  this  time,  that  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  it  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  work  with  them.  At 
all  times,  they  have  displayed  the  best 
kind  of  leadership  qualities  of  any 
chairman  or  ranking  member,  I  ara  sure, 
of  any  committee  in  the  Senate.  And 
they  have  done  this  in  spite  of  the  vo- 
luminous work  they  have  had  put  before 
that  committee. 

I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  words  spoken  by  Senator  Smith 
so  far  as  the  armed  services  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  what  she  said  needed  to 
be  said.  I  think  the  Nation  should  know 
those  are  the  facts.  If  there  is  criticism, 
the  criticism  should  not  be  directed  to 
the  professional  members  of  the  armed 
services,  because  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment it  is  the  civilian  branch  of  the 
Government  which  makes  the  ultimate 
policymaking  decisions.  We  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  at  any  time  to  use  the  military  as 
a  scapegoat  for  our  mistakes  or  as  a  tar- 
get for  our  mistakes. 

So  I  associate  myself  with  those  state- 
ments, and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  bringing  them  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation.  I  commend  her  for 
the  entire  statement.  I  say  to  her  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) that  I  am  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portxmlty  to  serve  with  them  on  this  im- 
portant committee. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  grateful  to  my  able 
coUeagtte  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  been  a  pleasmre  to  have  had 
him  on  the  commiMee  and  to  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  respected 
opinions.  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  fine 
compliments  that  I  have  just  heard  ren- 
dered In  favor  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  recall  the  occasions 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  when 
she  was  then  an  honorable  Congress- 
woman  from  Maine.  To  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  making  these  eloquent 
statements  let  me  say  that  they  have 
had  a  privilege  which  I  have  enjoyed 
since  the  time  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  and  I  were  Members  of  the 
other  body.  I  share  in  the  fine  sentiments 
expressed  with  respect  to  her  speech  and 
her  service. 

I  rose  to  ask  the  distinguished  and 
charming  Senator  from  Maine  to  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  swidressing  some 
thoughts  with  respect  to  a  sentiment  or 
view  she  has  expressed  in  her  speech, 
which  I  have  followed  word  by  word 
in  Its  entirety.  The  Senator  expressed 
support  and  interest  in  the  necessity  of 
preserving  and  having  a  viable  deterrent. 
I  wish  to  endorse  fully  her  views  in  that 
regard  and  to  associate  myself  with 
those  views. 

In  this  nuclear  age.  in  this  era  in  which 
great  nations  have  the  power  to  obliter- 
ate each  other,  and  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  there 
can  be  no  victor  in  a  nuclear  war.  In  an 
all-out  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  they  would  lose,  we 
would  lose,  the  world  would  lose,  all 
would  be  lost.  So  in  such  a  tragic  and 
dangerous  situation,  the  only  practical 
and  viable  defense  strategy — peace 
strategy— is,  as  the  Senator,  in  my  view, 
has  said,  to  preserve  a  viable  deterrent, 
a  deterrent  which  will  prevent  the 
Soviets,  or  any  other  nuclear  power  that 
might  sometime  achieve  such  a  power 
of  destruction,  from  initiating  a  nuclear 
war  against  us. 

I  think  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  will  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  Initiating  a  nuclear 
attack  against  the  Soviet  UnioD.  So  the 
way  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war,  and  thus 
preserve  pefkce  and  freedom  and  life  for 
all  the  American  people,  is  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  war  by  deterrence.  Deterrence, 
in  my  view,  as  I  expressed  in  the  Senate 
late  one  evening  this  week,  is  of  two 
parts:  First,  the  power  to  retaliate  with 
the  destruction  of  a  nation  that  might 
level  a  nuclear  attack  upon  us;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  will  to  use  that  power  In  re- 
taliatl(m  if  we  should  be  so  attacked. 

That  being  the  case,  I  go  then  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Senator's  speech,  if 
she  will  be  so  kind  and  tolerant  as  to  yield 
to  me  a  moment  further.  That  is  to  pre- 
serve the  offensive  power  necessary  for 
such  a  viable  deterrence. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  do  not  now 
wish  to  draw  the  able  Senator  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  ABM  issue,  Just  let  me  say 


that  the  proposed  ABM  weapons  system 
does  not  fit  into  this  strategy.  The  ABM 
would  be  purely  a  defensive  mechanism, 
designed  to  shoot  down — maybe — some 
incoming  nuclear  missiles.  This  is  not 
scHnething  that,  in  my  opinion,  would 
deter  the  Soviets  from  initiating  a  war. 
It  would  seem  reastmable  to  conclude 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  any  more  apprehensive  about  U.S. 
ABM  weapons  than  we  are  now  appre- 
hensive of  Soviet  ABM's.  What  they  fear, 
or  would  fear  in  event  an  attack  upon  us 
should  be  under  consideration,  is  the 
power  of  retaliation  against  them.  This, 
then,  makes  very  pertinent  the  remarks 
of  the  very  able  Senator,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  viable 
deterrence.  ^     , 

In  this  age  of  danger  and  technology 
and  capability  of  total  destruction,  it  is 
necessary,  in  my  view,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  said,  to  keep  a  viable 
deterrent.  I  think  we  have  it.  I  think  the 
Soviets  know  we  have  the  power  to  re- 
taliate with  their  destruction.  We  want 
to  be  sure  also  that  they  believe  we  have 
the  will  to  so  do.  ^     ^  ,_,^ 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  yielding 

tome. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  observations.  I  especially  appreciate 
such  generous  words  from  one  with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  so  many  years, 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
for  whom  I  have  such  high  regard. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
who  live  in  the  West  have  always  been 
charmed  by  the  people  from  New  Eng- 
land. They  go  away  back  into  our  early 
history.  We  often  wonder  what  it  is 
about  these  people  from  the  Northeast 
part  of  our  coimtry  that  makes  them  so 
acceptable  to  all  of  us.  It  is  something 
past  their  charm,  attractiveness,  and 
gentleness.  Today  we  have  an  example 
of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  ascertain, 
which  for  a  long  time  I  have  suspected 
was  true.  It  is  the  honesty  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  and  exemplified  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  ,  their  ability  to  say  what 
they  want  to  say,  and  say  it  quickly.  I 
think  to  have  such  a  speech  as  this  made 
in  such  a  short  time  is  a  fine  example  of 
that  quality. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
who  is  my  leader  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee,  for  what  she  has  said 
here  today,  and  for  the  very  persuasive 
and  precise  way  in  which  she  has  said  it. 
I  associate  myself  particularly  with  that 
portion  of  her  remarks  which  pertains 
to  the  protection  of  the  men  in  uniform. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  on  this 
committee  in  the  years  before  I  took  a 
little  leave,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  her  once  again.  I  look  forward  to 
enjoying  that  pleasure  for  years  to  come; 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  her  very 
able  and  honest  remarks. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
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aona.  Words  such  as  his,  coming  from 
one  who  knows  people  well,  mean  a  great 
deal  to  me.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have 
him  back  on  the  committee.  He  has  been 
of  tremendous  help  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  what  they  have 
said  about  the  speech  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  I  not- 
ed that  she  recalled,  indirectly,  her  dec- 
laration of  conscience  made  almost  two 
decades  ago,  and  tied  It  In  with  an  at- 
tempt which  is  seemingly  being  made  by 
some  elements  in  this  coimtry  today 
against  the  mlUttuy. 

One  thing  about  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  that  she  has  always  been  candid. 
She  wastes  few  words,  which  I  think 
is  a  New  England  characteristic,  and 
always  comes  to  the  point.  I  want  her  to 
know  that,  as  one  who  served  as  a  seaman 
second  class  in  the  Navy,  a  private  in  the 
Army,  and  a  private  first  class  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  I  agree  with  her  remarks 
about  thft*ttacks  being  made  against  the 
military  at  this  time. 

I  do  think  that  the  military  has  made 
plenty  of  mistakes;  but  I  believe,  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated  she  believes,  that 
what  they  have  been  doing  is  carrying  out 
policy  and  assignments  laid  down,  in 
large  part,  by  their  civilian  superiors,  not 
only  in  the  executive  branch,  but  also  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives because  we.  in  the  Congress,  did 
not  exercise  enough  supervision,  author- 
ity, and  responsibility.  Because  of  that.  I 
believe  that  Members  of  this  body  should 
not  find  too  much  fault  with  what  the 
military  has  done  on  the  basis  of  what 
their  superiors  in  the  civilian  areas  of 
this  Crovemment  have  suggested,  re- 
quested, or  ordered. 

When  a  man  puts  on  a  uniform,  he  un- 
dertakes a  most  serious  obligation;  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  our  men, 
regardless  of  their  rank,  have  done  a  good 
job  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  this 
Nation,  In  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  as  good  citizens:  and 
If  they  have  made  mistakes  in  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  and  in  carrying  out  var- 
ious kinds  of  assignments,  that  is  to  be 
expected,  as  mistakes  will  be  made  by  all 
elements  in  our  population. 

I  join  the  Senator  In  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  mistakes  made  by  the  mili- 
tary, policywlse  and  otherwise,  have 
in  many  Instances  been  the  fault  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  Congress;  and  if 
we  are  going  to  lay  around  the  blame 
it  is  my  very  strong  belief  that  we  should 
look  first  at  the  mote  in  our  own  eye  look 
at  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  share  the  blame  as  equitably 
as  possible,  and  not  place  upon  the  mili- 
tary the  blame  for  aU  the  ills  which  beset 
this  country. 

Vietnam  is  bad  enough.  It  is  worse 
than  bad  enough;  it  is  a  tragedy.  We 
should  never  have  become  Involved  there 
But  the  military  did  not  get  us  Involved 
except  IncidentaUy,  because  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  did  not  lie  with 
them. 

I  would  hope  that  this  mania  which 
seems  to  be  affecting  some  portions  of 
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our  population  as  far  as  the  military  Is 
concerned  would  reallne  itself,  stabilize 
Itself,  and  look  at  the  facts  for  what  they 
are.  not  seeking  scapegoats,  but  rather 
cures  for  ilhiesses  which  may  exist,  and 
which  may  be  cured  or  may  in  the  future 
be  prevented. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  declaration  of  conscience  for  the 
fine  speech  she  has  made  today,  and  for 
giving  all  of  us  the  benefit  of  her  remarics 
and  recommendations. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
a  very  great  privilege  to  have  served  with 
the  majority  leader  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  As  al- 
ways, he  Is  most  understanding  and  most 
kind;  and  even  though  we  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have  always  found 
we  are  much  in  agreement  on  very  many 
Issues.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  kindly 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  Senator 
Maroahet  Chass  Shith  for  her  fine  state- 
ment today  in  defense  of  the  military 
I  endorse  her  views,  and  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  speaking  up  for  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial statement  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity in  support  of  our  Armed  Forces  My 
colleagues  and  I  are  as  concerned  as 
other  Americans  about  our  defense  costs 
We  are  equally  concerned  about  our  mili- 
tary who  are  responslbUe  for  our  Nation's 
security.  It  is  time  to  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  in  my 
address  in  the  very  naar  future 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President  it  was 
my  privilege  to  chair  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment appointed  to  help  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  Its  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennk). 
He  has,  as  we  all  know,  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  this  great  conmilttee 
after  the  years  of  distinguished  leader- 
ship given  it  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russm). 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  quickly 
proved  his  capacity  for  carrying  out  this 
difficult  task  by  vigorously  moving  ahead 
to  deal  with  the  problems  presented  by 
the  authorization  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. He  made  great  strides  in  open- 
ing up  sources  of  information  to  Mem- 
bers which  were  not  available  to  them 
In  other  than  highly  classified  form  In 
previous  years.  He  appointed  subcom- 
mittees to  probe  the  key  parts  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  He  conducted  a  long 
series  of  hearings.  Including  those  on 
ABM,  SO  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  where  possible,  the  public, 
could  be  educated  In  the  important  facts 
and  figures  concerning  our  defense  pos- 
nire.  And  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  an  authorization  bill  that  insures 
the  security  and  defense  of  the  Nation 
whUe  still  effecting  needed  economies 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of  praise,  too,  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Sjuth),  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  committee.  Her  knowl- 
edge and  understanding   have   always 


been  of  enormous  aulstance  to  all  who 
serve  on  the  coomilttee. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
Senator  frMn  Ohio  (Mr.  Young);  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  :  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murpht)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ;  and  Everette  L.  Harper,  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff,  in  car- 
rying out  this  assignment. 

The  subcommittee  was  asked  to  study 
the  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  budget  and  to  make  judg- 
ments on  funding  levels  for  research  and 
exploratory  projects,  social  and  behav- 
ioral sciences  research,  and  systems  call- 
ing for  sharp  Increases  in  research  and 
evaluation  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  R.  &  D.  and  developmental  increases 
in  the  future. 

The  committee  found  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  great  deal  of  work  tliat  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  future.  But  I  wish  to 
stress  right  here  that  the  subcommittee 
took  a  long,  strong,  and  hard  look  at 
these  various  aspects. 

To  be  completely  fair,  time  was  work- 
ing against  us.  We  took  a  look  as  I  state 
later  on  in  my  remarks,  at'  about  20 
projects  of  significance.  We  spent  about 
40  hours  In  briefings  in  depth,  question- 
ing the  governmental  witnesses.  Govern- 
ment scientists  and  experts;  and  I  do 
not  deny  the  fact  that  at  many  times  it 
was  a  labyrinth  that  caused  at  least  this 
Senator  to  find  many  stairs  and  avenues 
leading  into  passages  where  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discern  the  light.  But  we  did  look 
and  we  looked  hard. 

Specifically,  the  subcommittee  was 
called  upon  to  examine  the  request  for 
authority  to  obligate  about  $8  bUUon  for 
defense  RJD.T.  &  E. 

This  figure  represented  more  than  a 
third  of  the  authorization  bill  as  origi- 
nally submitted  by  Secretary  Laird 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  presented  the  subcommittee  with 
a  most  demanding  challenge. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  Judg- 
ments on  the  procurement  program,  but 
in  that  category,  programs  are  reason- 
ably weU  defined,  costs  can  be  estimated 
with  some  degree  of  hopeful  certainty 
and  the  military  requirement  for  the 
weapon  system  under  consideration  has 
been  validated.  Detailed  studies  have 
been  completed  on  available  alternatives 
and  the  Defense  Department  has  rec- 
ommended specific  courses  of  action.  ~ 

This  Is  not  the  case  with  research  and 
development,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment operates  at  the  very  frontiers  of 
technological  uncertainty. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  it  was 
thoroughly  Impressed  upon  the  commit- 
tee as  we  started  work  that  the  one  great 
advantage  our  country  has  in  our  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  we 
have  a  strong  technological  base.  Noth- 
ing we  are  doing  here  or  recommending 
undermines  that,  in  my  opinion. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  borne  by 
this  subcommittee  Is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that,  operating  In  the  absence  of 
firm  decision  factors.  Judgments  had  to 
be  made  on  today's  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  which  would  determine 
the  limits  of  our  deployment  options  8, 
10,  or  12  years  from  now. 
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The  budget  for  RX>.T.  Ii  E.  covers  a 
q;)ectrtmi  of  responsibility  ranging  from 
the  maintenance  of  a  technological  base 
to  the  deplosrment  of  weapon  systems, 
and  beyond  that  to  the  updating  and 
modernization  of  existing  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

To  make  valid  Judgments  on  those 
considerations,  the  subcommittee  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  guidelines  set 
down  by  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering — but  within  the 
broader  framework  of  simultaneously 
considering  other  national  priorities. 

Dr.  Foster's  guidelines  were: 

Consider  the  total  range  of  tincertalntlei 
and  make  decisions  on  programs  to  provide 
all  reasonable  hedges  against  possible  new 
needs  or  changes  In  threat.  We  conUnuously 
make  a  series  of  calculations  starting  with 
Intelligence  to  compare  our  own  estimated 
leadtime  with  the  worst  case  for  the  deploy- 
ment leadtlme  of  a  potential  enemy.  We 
carry  out  B.  &  D.  to  provide  aU  reasonable 
options.  We  deploy  either  when  there  Is  a 
clear,  actual  or  Imminent  threat  or  when 
we  cannot  Insiire  against  our  uncertainty 
with  only  a  R.  &  D.  program. 

Dr.  Foster  adnuts  that  this  is  a  low- 
risk  policy.  By  low-risk  policy.  I  mean 
low  risk  to  the  people  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  American  people.  Dr. 
Poster  explains  it  in  these  words: 

Where  threat  Information  Is  adequate,  we 
Invest  In  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the 
threat.  Where  information  U  Inadequate  and' 
uncertainty  high,  we  run  some  risks  of  over- 
Investment  to  Insure  that  our  capability  wlU 
be  adequate,  that  It  Is  sure  to  fulflU  our 
strategic  objectives. 

Now  the  low-risk  policy  is  a  logical 
policy  if  viewed  from  the  traditional  dis- 
position to  err  on  the  side  of  strength 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  national 
security.  It  is  also  a  very  expensive 
policy. 

But  all  of  us  in  this  distinguished  body 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  drain  on 
our  national  resources  made  by  today's 
truly  staggering  defense  requirements, 
and  none  of  us  is  unaware  of  the  crying 
domestic  needs  unmet  because  of  defense 
demands. 

The  matter  of  national  priorities  had 
to  be  considered,  and  it  was  the  subcom- 
mittee's consensus  that  the  low-risk 
policy  afforded  some  cushion  for  realistic 
budget  cuts  that  would  not  jeopardize 
security. 

Still  another  factor  helped  determine 
the  operating  prxxiedures  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. That  factor  was  time. 

The  subcommittee  was  created  on 
February  28.  1969.  At  the  outset  it  was 
determined  that  It  would  be  impractical, 
because  of  time  limitations,  to  make  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  thousands 
of  line  items  in  the  budget. 

Instead,  the  subcommittee  elected  to 
test  the  integrity  of  the  decisionmaking 
process.  We  looked  for  soft  spots  in  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  program.  We  looked  for 
Interservice  duplication  or  parallel  de- 
velopments leading  toward  the  same  or 
similar  weapon  systems  as  an  end  prod- 
uct. We  examined  the  t^ierational  re- 
quirements for  which  some  costly  systems 
were  being  developed  with  a  view  toward 
measuring  the  ultimate  cost  against  the 
priority.  We  found  that  a  niunber  of  sys- 
tems proposed  for  development  did  not 


stand  up  to  a  searching  analysis  in  these 
terms. 

It  was  the  ccmclusion  of  our  subcom- 
mittee that  in  a  number  of  cases — even 
if  a  system  were  successfully  developed 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  mllll(»is  of  dol- 
lars— ^it  would  not  enjoy  a  high  enough 
priority  for  development  to  compete  for 
funds  with  other  costly  and  vitally 
needed  operational  systems. 

Where  the  subcommittee  was  able 
cleerly  to  identify  such  doubtful  pro- 
grams we  recommended  reduction, 
stretchout,  or  outright  cancellation  of 
the  project. 

In  the  course  of  its  considerations,  the 
subcommittee  devoted  more  than  40 
hours  to  19  briefings  from  the  committee 
staff,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  and  members  of  his 
staff,  the  CIA,  and  miUtary  departments. 
Subcommittee  members  also  heard  testi- 
mony before  the  full  committee  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  departments  and  closely 
examined  the  witnesses  on  research  and 
development  activities. 

I  am  sure  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  share  my  appreciation  of 
the  generous  allocation  of  time  for  such 
questioning  that  was  afforded  us  by  the 
clmirman  of  the  full  committee. 

The  Senate  knows  what  it  means 
when  the  chairman  of  a  committee  gives 
a  generous  allocation  of  time  for  pres- 
entation. The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mlssissii}pi  (Mr.  Stennis)  afforded  us  a 
generous  time  allocation. 

The  material  the  subcommittee  ob- 
tained from  its  briefings,  from  the  full 
committee  hearings,  and  from  reports 
provided  by  the  Defense  D^>artment 
and  other  sources  led  to  certain  conclu- 
sions. 

First,  it  was  apparent  that  there  were 
a  number  of  programs  where  R.D.T.  &  E. 
efforts  in  one  service  did  Indeed  parallel 
those  under  development  in  another 
service.  In  these  areas  the  subcommit- 
tee determined  that  stretchout  or  an 
outright  elimination  of  R.  &  D.  would  not 
seriously  hamper  the  defense  mission. 

Examples  would  be  the  Army  and  Navy 
heavy-lift  helicopter  progrsuns  and  the 
radar  programs  of  the  Air  Force 
AWACS  and  Navy  E2C  projects.  The 
subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
Anny  heavy-lift  helicopter  program, 
$15  million,  and  the  Navy  E2C  radar 
program,  $66  million,  be  deleted,  a  total 
reduction  of  $81  million. 

Let  me  give  you  the  essence  of  our 
reasoning  for  these  cancellations: 

We  did  not  believe  the  Army  heavy- 
lift  helicopter  development  was  justified. 
Because  of  the  enormous  estimated  cost 
per  copy— $15  million  each — of  this  ma- 
chine we  felt  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
that  it  could  compete  with  other  high 
priority  deployments  for  the  heavy  fund- 
ing required  in  the  mid-1970's. 

The  HLH  appears  to  be  designed  to 
operate  on  a  permissive  battlefield,  yet  It 
js  not  at  all  clear  that  this  would  be  the 
environment  the  Army  would  face  In^e 
mid-1970's. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to 
stress.  As  defense  scientists  and  military 
planners  see  these  threats  coming  over 


the  horizon,  they  develop  a  counter,  and 
at  first  the  budget  Just  creeps  along  a 
million  or  two;  and  then  suddenly  the 
decisional  process  Is  at  work,  and  we 
find  the  $1.  $2.  or  $3  million  suddenly 
escalating  to  $15  or  $20  million.  Then,  If 
you  look  down  the  road  far  enough  and 
say.  "Well,  when  the  time  comes  that 
you  want  to  deploy  this  wei4)on,  what  is 
it  going  to  cost?"  Sometimes  those  fig- 
ures are  staggering.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  the  subcommittee  learned. 

While  only  $15  million  is  required  for 
R.  &  D.  funding  for  the  HLH  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  funding  requirements 
would  escalate  sharply  within  the  next 
few  years.  This  year  appeared  to  be  the 
decision  point  at  which  maximum  sav- 
ings could  be  achieved. 

Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Army's  requirements  for 
heavy-lift  helicopters  can  be  met  by  its 
existing  fiying  crane,  or  if  necessary,  by 
procurement  of  Navy  heavy-lift  heli- 
copter equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Navy /Marine  requirement  for  battle- 
field recovery  of  disabled  helicopters  in 
Vietnam  was  necessary  and  could  be  met 
by  a  much  less  ambitious  Navy  heavy- 
lift  helicopter  program  that  could  be 
completed  and  deployed  on  a  much  more 
timely  schedule. 

The  Navy  was  requesting  this  year  $5 
million  in  R.D.T.  &  E.  for  its  heavy-lift 
helicopter.  The  Army  was  requesting  $15 
million.  Even  though  the  word  "com- 
monality" is  sort  of  out  of  place  right 
now,  the  subcommittee  said,  "Why  Isn't 
there  a  common  design  here?"  We  neces- 
sarily found,  as  we  talked  to  the  Navy 
and  Army  experts,  that  there  were  dif- 
ferent specifications,  different  areas  of 
accomplishment,  in  which  they  were 
interested.  But  the  Navy  helicopter  was 
within  the  state  of  the  art.  The  Army 
heavy-lift  helicopter  was  beyond  the  state 
of  the  art.  It  looked  toward  a  deployment 
date  of  the  mid-1970's.  So  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  I  have  said,  canceled  the  Army 
heavy-lift  helicopter,  but  recommended 
going  forward  with  the  Navy  heavy- 
lift  helicopter.  This  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  total  R.  &  D.  effort  of  $60  million, 
and  initial  operational  capability  could 
be  achieved  much  earlier  than  the  Army 
development. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  heavy-lift 
helicopter,  the  crane,  in  Vietnam  today. 
This  helicopter  has  a  remarkable  record 
of  recovery  of  downed  helicopters.  It  has 
done  outstanding  work.  It  does  not  have 
such  a  good  record  when  you  talk  about 
recovery  of  downed  airplanes,  but  the 
subcommittee  had  no  difficulty  in  going 
along  with  the  Navy's  request.  But,  after 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  we  did  decide 
that  the  Army  heavy-lift  helicopter 
should  be  canceled. 

In  selecting  a  vehicle  for  its  airborne 
warning  and  control  system,  the  Air 
Force  evaluated  the  Navy's  E2C  aircraft 
as  a  possible  candidate.  But  this  aircraft 
fell  short  on  the  three  crucial  counts:  It 
is  a  short-range  aircraft  having  an  en- 
durance of  something  over  4  hours.  It  is 
too  small  to  mount  the  radar  which  can 
give  automated  discrimination  capability 
of  low-fijring  targets  over  land.  And  even 
if  its  range  were  extended  by  refueling. 
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It  could  not  carry  a  large  enough  crew  to 
provide  extended  time  on  station. 

So  the  subcommittee  was  looking  at 
another  situation  where  we  felt  that  we 
had  found  a  parallel  development.  This 
was  the  case  of  the  radars  in  the  air- 
borne warning  syston  and  the  E-2C  Navy 
syston. 

The  subcommittee  felt  that  a  more 
productive  way  of  looking  at  consolida- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  require- 
ments would  follow  this  line: 

In  almost  any  future  («)eration  involv- 
ing the  employment  of  tactical  air 
strikes,  it  would  be  feasible  to  employ 
a  long-range  Air  Force  AWACS.  It  is 
alfflcult  to  conceive  of  any  extensive  op- 
eration of  this  kind  that  would  not  em- 
ploy both  Navy  aircraft  and  the  strike 
aircraft  of  the  Tactical  Air  Ctommand 
Therefore,  it  should  be  both  feasible  and 
desirable  to  have  these  strikes  controUed 
by  a  single  control  authority. 

Granted  the  vaUdity  of  this  premise, 
then  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
Navy     requirement     for    carrier-based 
AWACS  to  the  single  mission  of  con- 
trolling intSarpeptors  protecting  the  fleet 
against  aircraft  attack.  If  relieved  of  the 
strike   control   mission,    the   remaining 
mission  could  be  performed  with  fewer 
E2As  per  carrier  and  the  52  aircraft  in 
the  inventory  probably  could  handle  this 
situation  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned. 
What  we  said,  in  essence,  was  this- 
Here  is  the  Navy  trying  to  develop  a 
sophisticated  radar.  Here  Is  the  Ah-  JVjrce 
working  along  the  same  Une.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
Air   Force   should    go    ahead,    AWACS 
should  go  ahead.  The  Navy's  attempt  to 
develop  control  for  tactical  air  strikes 
flying  off  the  carrier,  could  in  ahnost 
every  situation  be  handled  by  the  Air 
Foroe  project,  rather  than  two— Navy 
and   Air   Force— thus   eliminating   the 
need  for  $66  million  additional  with  the 
E-2C  program. 

The  *cond  conclusion  reached  by  the 
subcommittee  involved  a  number  of  pro- 
grams of  doubtful  operational  priority. 
Some  of  these  programs  would  have 
taken  only  a  small  share  of  the  R.  &  D 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1970.  but  would 
have  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions 
or  billions  of  dollars  in  ultimate  R.  St  D.. 
procurement,  and  deployment  costs. 

The  subcommittee  felt  that  such  pro- 
grams would  have  little  probability  of 
deployment  when  competing  with  other 
urgently  needed  weapon  systems  In  the 
late  1970*8. 

In  this  category,  examples  would  in- 
clude the  undersea  long-range  missile 
system,  surface-to-air  missile,  sea-based 
ballistic  missile  intercept  system— the 
Navy's  concept  of  ABM— and  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program.  The  last 
named  program  was  on  the  subcommit- 
tee's list  for  recommended  deletion  be- 
fore the  administration's  announcement 
that  It  had  been  dropped. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that 
each  of  these  programs  be  deleted  for  a 
total  net  reduction  of  $373  million. 

The  subcommittee's  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  Sam-D,  surface-to-au-  mis- 
sile development,  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate. 

Barn-D  is  a  foUowon  surface-to-air 
mlssUe  program  to  replace  the  Nike- 
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Hereules  and  Hawk  systems  and  give  the 
Army  a  capability  for  defending  against 
high  performance  alreraft  and  short- 
range  ballistic  missiles.  It  is  a  battlefield 
system.  It  is  designed  as  a  mobile  system 
for  deployment  with  field  armies,  as  well 
as  for  deployment  in  the  United  States 
as  a  replacement  for  Hercules  missiles 
in  the  bomber  defense  system. 

Fiscal  year  1969  development  costs  on 
Sam-D  were  $60  million,  and  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  is  $75  million  Total 
estimated  R.  &  D.  cost  for  the  system  is 
$682  milUon.  The  total  deployment  cost 
of  Sam-D  is  estimated  in  1969  at  nearly 
$2^2  billion  for  deployment  in  the  mld- 
1970*s. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  surface-to- 
air  missiles  are  an  effective  complement 
to  other  forms  of  air  defense,  and  Little 
doubt  that  the  Sam-D  would  represent 
a  substantial  improvement  over  either 
the  Hawk  or  Heroules  systems.  It  would 
permit  the  engagement  of  short-range 
ballistic  missiles  as  well  as  high  perform- 
ance aircraft  and  would  make  possible 
the  simultaneous  intercept  of  a  number 
of  targets. 

But  in  considering  the  $75  million  Item 
m  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget,  the  sub- 
committee was  impressed  with  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  providing  what  is  really 
a  rather  limited  defensive  capability.  And 
this  raised  the  question  of  whether  Sam- 
D  has  a  sufficient  standing  in  the  Army's 
priority  system  to  give  it  a  reasonable 
chance  for  deployment  even  if  it  is  suc- 
cessfully developed. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear?  As  things  go 
down  the  pipeline  of  R.  &  d.  suddenly 
decisions  are  made.  Suddenly  the  ques- 
tion arises:  Should  we  go  into  deploy- 
ment? Should  we  install  49  batteries  of 
the  Sam-D  missile  system?  At  that  time 
It  ha^  to  compete  with  other  items  under 
consideration  in  the  budget.  So  this  was 

^iK°iL*«}^L^^''^'"  "^^  ^^«  subcom- 
mittee We  did  not  think  it  had  a  reason- 
able chance  for  deployment  if  success- 
fully developed. 

It  will  be  competing  for  procurement 
fulling  in  the  mid-1970's  with  a  number 
of  hl^  cost  systems,  several  of  which 

^tir^i^f  ^..  *^  P''°^***«  protection 
f^^  ^,.  ^^^^-  "  ^  ^^rty  obvious 
that  we  win  not  be  able  to  deploy  all  of 
these  systems  against  the  single  facet  of 
tne  threat. 

The  subcommittee  questioned  the  need 
for  substituting  Sam-D  for  Hercules  in 
Uxe  bomber  defense  of  the  United  States 
This  year  a  number  of  operational  Her- 
cules batteries  were  phased  out  on  the 
grounds  that  the  current  bomber  threat 
does  not  Justify  conthiued  expenditures 
of  O.  &  M.  funds  for  theh-  operation 

The  subcommittee  also  questioned  the 
threat  for  which  Sam-D  is  designed.  Is  a 
tactical  Sam  system  needed  to  defend 
against  high  performance  alreraft?  The 
Vietnam  war  has  demonstrated  that 
even  high  performance  aircraft  deliver 
their  strikes  at  subsonic  speeds.  Assum- 
ing the  threat  of  short-range  surface-to- 
surface  mlssUes,  is  it  feasible  to  deploy 
Sam  systems  in  sufficient  numbers  effec- 
tively to  defend  against  short-range 
balhsUc  missUes?  Such  missiles  presum- 
ably would  be  fah-ly  cheap  and  could  be 
launched  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
saturate  Sam  defenses. 
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The  subcommittee  thus  concluded  that 
in  the  present  climate  of  austerity  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  to  aUocate 
sufBclent  resourees  to  the  Sam-D  re- 
quirement to  develop  and  produce  this 
weapon  system. 

The  third  major  conclusion  by  the 
subcommittee  Involved  a  number  of  pro- 
grams of  such  highly  charged  emotional 
content  hi  the  eyes  of  many  as  to  call  for 
particularly  diligent  scrutiny. 

In  instances  where  such  programs  were 
deemed  to  have  low  priority  and,  as  sym- 
bols of  controversy,  threatened  more 
n^ded  R.  &  D.  programs,  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  their  reduction. 

Such  programs  hicluded  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  behavioral,  and  social 
sciences,  and  Federal  contract  research 
centers  or  "think  tanks." 

14  T?®^'  *^®"*  *™  ^™®  0'  <*e  high- 
lights, but  in  sum  the  subcommittee 
recommended  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  cuts 
totaling  about  $1.3  billion.  The  fuU  com- 
mittee, after  considering  these  recom- 
mendations, ordered  reductions  totaling 
$1,042,900,000. 

The  full  committee,  and  its  other  sub- 
committees, recommended  the  deletion 
of  the  foUowlng  additional  R.  &  D  line 
Items:  AH-56A  Cheyenne  helicopter,  RF- 
111  aircraft,  light  intra-theater  trans- 
port, tactical  AGMC-3  missile,  a  75-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system,  and  a  cut  of  $14  9 
mllUon  hi  the  Maine  battle  tank  pro- 
gram. 

Other  items  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
were  recommended  for  deletion,  and  ac- 
tivities relathig  to  mUitary  science,  air- 
craft, ordnance  and  combat  vehicles  and 
missile  programs  were  recommended  for 
substantial  reductions. 

The  R.  &  D.  budget  request  for  the 
three  services  and  the  Defense  agencies 
was  thus  reduced  by  12.7  percent 
•ol^  $1,042,900,000  reduction  from  the 
$8,227  billion  asked  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  is  the  largest  reduction  in  an 
RX).T.  &  E.  budget  made  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hi  recent  years.  I  am 
hopeful  this  will  hidlcate  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues hi  the  Senate  that  a  conscien- 
tious, smcere,  and  diligent  effort  to  effect 
Judicious  cost  reduction  has  been  made 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  Chairman  Steiwis  on  his 
decision  to  appohit  three  subcommittees 
to  screen  the  authorization  budget  to 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bomber  Defense 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air 
for  theh-  help  in  scrutmizhig  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  items  in  their  respective  cat- 
egories, and  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preclaUon  for  the  work  done  by  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  their 
staff  members,  and  the  full  committee 
staff,  with  particular  reference  to 
Colonel  Harper. 

The  future  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  would  be 
greatly  facUitated  by  additional  staff 
help,  for  it  is  the  subcommittee's  Inten- 
tion to  broaden  and  deepen  its  examina- 
tion of  the  authorization  budget  next 
year  in  order  to  make  even  more  detailed 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee. 
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One  major  effort  by  the  subcommittee 
will  be  to  encourage  greater  comparabil- 
ity among  the  various  budget  presenta- 
tions brought  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Elimination  of  confusing  differences 
between  sets  of  figures  relating  to  in- 
dividual programs  will  do  much  to  help 
Members  better  identify  the  exact 
amounts  of  expenditures  being  requested. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  various 
figures  are  incorrect  or  deliberately  con- 
fusing. In  most  instances,  the  differences 
are  attributable  to  variations  in  com- 
puting objectives.  Nevertheless,  com- 
parability for  clarity  of  imderstandlng 
must  be  a  primary  goal  in  next  year's 
authorization  consideration. 

In  a  time  when  the  proper  ordering  of 
national  priorities  is  of  such  hnportance, 
it  is  crucial  that  cost  and  potential  im- 
pact of  every  program  under  considera- 
tion be  clearly  understood  and  carefully 
weighed. 

It  was  very  difficult  at  times  to  follow 
some  of  these  items  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  budget  lines. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  P'-«>Rident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  nearly  fhilshed 
with  my  remarks  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Within  the  limits  of  time  and  avail- 
able staff,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  tried  to  do  that  this 
year.  Mr.  President. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  reductions  In  the  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
not  imply  lack  of  faith  hi  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Our  Defense  leaders,  our  scientists  and 
other  experts,  through  R.  &  D.  efforts 
over  the  years  have  developed  world 
leadership  in  technology.  All  Americans 
can  take  pride  in  the  contributions  made 
by  these  dedicated  men.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  that  technological 
advantage.  In  these  uncertain  times  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 

It  is  my  view,  shared  by  those  who 
have  studied  these  reductions  along  with 
me.  that  we  have  not  recommended  re- 
ductions which  would  reduce  our  tech- 
nological advantage.  We  believe  that 
these  reductions  can  be  absorbed  while 
retaining  our  leadership  base  in  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  highly  com- 
mend this  subcommittee  for  the  very 
fine  Job  they  did  and  to  commend  es- 
pecially the  chairman  for  his  unrelent- 
mg  efforts  and  very  effective  leadership 
in  this  vast  field.  It  is  a  large  undertak- 
ing to  have  $8  billion  worth  of  a  multi- 
tude of  research  projects  thrown  into 
one's  lap  with  a  very  few  weeks  before 
the  hearings  are  to  start  on  the  major 
bill.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  variety 
of  problems  that  are  involved  in  connec- 
tion with  research  and  development.  The 
subcommittee    has    done    an    amazing 


amount  of  work  and  they  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  their  work.  I 
thank  them  especially.  I  think  this  is 
the  foreruimer  of  even  greater  woric  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  in  future  assign- 
ments In  this  field. 

I  commend  the  Senator  as  well  as 
thank  him.  I  beUeve  his  work  there  will 
prove  to  be  sound,  solid,  and  lasting. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  before  the  Sen- 
ator concluded.  I  thought  he  mentioned 
petroleum. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Petroleum?  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  so  understood 
hhn. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  did  not  mention  pe- 
troleum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  prompted  to 
ask  a  question  about  a  recent  story  about 
petroleum  that  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. Appfirently  the  armed  services 
were  unable  to  account  for  some  $21 
million  worth  of  petroleum  supply  in 
Thailand. 

Recently  I  was  discussing  this  matter 
with  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  petroleum-gathering  organi- 
batioKS  in  this  country.  By  that  I  mean 
he  operates  oil  pipelines  and  trucklines 
and  gathers  production  of  a  great  many 
small  producers.  That  is  why  he  has  ex- 
pertise in  this  area. 

He  told  me  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  lose  track  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  petroleum  in  view  of  the 
modem  measuring  techniques  which 
have  been  developed  and  which  are  in 
daily  use  by  industry. 

Can  the  Senator  enlighten  us  as  to 
what  hapi}ened  to  the  $21  miUion  worth 
of  petroleum  that  disappeared? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wish  I  could.  The 
Senator  is  referring  to  headlines  that 
appeared  in  newspapyers  recently? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.'  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  have  the 
answer.  My  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
was  in  a  different  area.  I  would  be  glad 
to  find  out  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  committee 
concerned  with  the  disappearance  of  $21 
million  worth  of  petroleum  or  not? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  they  looked 
into  it  at  all,  or  inquired  about  it? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  have  to  direct  his  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I  have 
been  busy  with  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  the  next 
question  I  was  coming  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  get  the  Sena- 
tor off  petroleum. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  petroleum  but  am 
prompted  now  to  ask  about  the  social 
sciences.  This  is  a  matter  we  talked 
about  a  Uttle  bit  last  year.  I  believe.  Can 
the  Senator  refresh  my  memory  as  to 
how  many  foreign  universities  are  go- 
ing to  be  included  in  the  coming  year's 
program  for  research? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  know  the 
precise  number  offhand,  but  we  have 
taken  a  hard  look  at  it.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  in  his  statement  of 
May  1,  most  of  the  time  when  he  talks 


about  research  in  foreign  universities, 
he  puts  it  under  the  heading  of  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  when  it  is  really 
hard  science.  If  we  take  a  look  at  what 
the  projects  are  about,  they  are  hard, 
phjrslcal  sciences. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  out  of  $630 
million  imder  mUitary  sciences — and 
that  is  a  big  figure,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — in  the  short 
time  allotted,  we  did  not  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  an  item-by-item  look.  We 
did  start  to  look  and  quickly  learned 
tliat  out  of  the  $630  million,  only  about 
$6  million  will  embrace  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about.  Under  universities, 
only  about  $6  million  will  be  spent  in 
foreign  countries.  A  good  share  of  that 
will  go  to  American  personnel. 

As  to  how  many  universities,  I  could 
covmt  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  this  reported 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes.  I  have  very  ade- 
quate information  on  it  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Last  year,  when  I 
inquired  about  it,  the  Senator  did  not 
have  any  information  about  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Last  year,  when  the 
Senator  inquired  about  it,  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  had  not 
yet  been  estabUshed ;  the  Senator  was  in- 
quiring about  a  $5  or  $6  million  item  in 
a  budget  of  about  $22  or  $23  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  that  is  a  big  figure.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  Senate  has  not  been 
informed  to  any  reasonable  degree  as  to 
v^at  is  spent,  because  we  are  always 
being  confronted  with  such  enormous 
sums  of  money  that  we  give  up  in  utter 
hopelessness  and  frustration. 

To  me,  $6  million  is  quite  a  lot  of 
money.  For  4  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  less  than  that  for  a  project  on  the 
Little  Red  River  in  Arkansas  and  I  can- 
not begin  to  get  it  off  the  ground  yet.  The 
Senator  speaks  of  $6  miUion  as  if  It  were 
Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  he  could 
not  be  bothered  with  it.  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  that  amount  of  money — 
although,  of  course,  I  am  interested  in 
it — but  I  am  interested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  going  abroad  and  inject- 
ing itself  into  foreign  countries  either  in 
its  universities  or  in  projects  such  as 
Camelot  and  things  of  that  kind,  because 
it  Is  this  kind  of  activity  that  brings  us 
into  disrepute  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  and  does  a  great  damage  to  our 
foreign  relations.  Our  foreign  relations 
are  already  bad  enough  without  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  adding  to  it.  I  would 
hke  to  know,  how  many  coimtries  will  the 
Senator  let  out  contracts  to?  Surely  the 
Senator  should  know  that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  give  the  Sen- 
ator some  idea 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  raised  that  ques- 
tion last  year. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  question  in  broad  terms — he  is 
asking  the  question  In  narrow  terms.  The 
bulk  of  the  money  spent  In  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  for 
the  gathering  of  information.  Let  me 
give  the  Senator  a  classic  example.  If  we 
are  studjring  the  effects  of  high  altitude 
on  men,  the  place  to  go  is  Peru.  There  is 
where  one  gets  high  altitude  and  he  can 
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And  out  what  happens  to  men  under 

certain  stresses  of  heavy  work.  That  Is 

where  we  would  go  to  find  out  s(»nethlng 

about  that. 
Mi.   PULBRIGHT.   They   do   not   go 

nearly  so  high  as  Apollo  will  go,  do  they? 

Why  Is  that  so  necessary? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  not  finished. 
Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  we  want  to  take 

a  look  at  some  other  problems,  such  as 
one  having  to  do  with  the  hardening  of 
silos  and  the  effects  of  bursting  bombs 
on  weapons,  one  of  the  places  to  go  Is 
to  examine  the  crust  of  the  earth  in 
areas  around  Greece  where  many  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  earthquakes  have 
taken  place  In  the  past.  The  Department 
of  Defense,  If  It  knows  of  an  expert  In 
Vienna,  or  in  Uege,  Belgium,  or  of  any 
top  man  who  knows  something  about 
aerodynamics,  or  on  another  project  of 
that  kind  which  is  important  to  our 
Nation,  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  hesitate  to  hire  such  men  and  to 
contract  w*th  lonlversitles  for  a  2-  or  3- 
year  program.  That  Is  where  the  bulk  of 
the  money  the  Senator  was  complaining 
about  last  year  was  spent  overseas.  It  Is 
not  always  possible  to  find  what  we  need 
to  know  to  solve  some  of  the  gigantic 
problems  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  And  in  this 
country  the  man  we  need  who  is  most 
informed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Peru.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
it  Is  necessary,  because  the  mountains  in 
Peru  are  so  much  higher  than  they  are 
in  the  United  States,  to  go  down  there, 
that  their  altitudes  are  greater  than 
they  are  in  this  country? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Their  altitudes  are 
higher  than  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Their  mountains 
are  higher  than  our  mountains? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  topography,  but  I  have  been  to  Peru, 
and  it  is  one  place  where  there  is  going 
to  be  a  project  to  study  how  much  a 
man  can  endure  in  a  very  high  altitude 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the 
Himalayas  were  higher  than  the  Andes. 
But  if  we  want  high  altitudes,  those 
mountains  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  the 
Apollo  mission  can  go,  are  they?  Why 
would  they  want  to  know  how  much  a 
man  can  endure?  What  relation  does 
that  have  to  the  military  defense  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  imagine  In 
some  future  military  effort.  We  never  can 
tell. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  What  kind? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  not  know. 
That  would  be  a  behavioral  or  a  physical 
need  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  need  tomorrow. 
That  is  why  I  said  last  year,  and  now, 
that  there  are  many  projects  In  this  bill 
that  should  be  disassociated  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  justified  as  matters  of  defense. 
By  that  I  mean  the  approach  of  persons 
like  Mr.  Teller  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
weapons.  He  says  that  nothing  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  research— no  matter 
what  it  is.  He  was  against  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  for  example,^  because,  he  says  we 
need  to  know,  and  nothing  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  agree 
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with  that.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  because  some- 
thing needs  to  be  known  by  someone,  if  It 
has  any  relation  to  a  function  or  a  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  should  be  producing  it.  I 
think  that  the  social  sciences  and  re- 
search projects,  no  matter  how  valid  they 
are  in  themselves  and  no  matter  how 
suitable  for  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  City,  nevertheless 
should  not  be  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  takes  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  spends  it  in  that 
fashion. 

The  chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, should  be  able  to  give  to  the 
Senate  an  itemized  list  of  the  kind  of 
projects  that  this  money  is  being  spent 
on,  in  how  many  countries,  and  in  which 
institutions.  I  personally  object  to  these 
projects  unless  absolutely  essential  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  itself.  I  ob- 
ject to  going  abroad  to  other  countries 

some  of  which  used  to  be  quite  friendly — 
and  injecting  ourselves  into  their  activ- 
ities, just  as  in  the  same  way  the  De- 
partment did  in  Chile  on  the  project 
called  Camelot.  I  know  this  kind  of  thing 
has  been  done  in  some  other  coimtrles, 
too.  Before  this  debate  is  over,  the  Sen- 
ator should  be  able  to  supply  that  Infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  is  it  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  know  about?  Is  the  Senator 
taiJdng  about  social  sciences,  or  physical 
sciences?  I  have  got  to  know  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  before  I  can 
answer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  social  sciences. 
Iiet  us  start  with  that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  read  from  the 
social  sciences  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about,  where  we  are  spending  money 
overseas.  That  is  in  his  speech  of  May  1 
this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  inquiring.  I 
was  not  telling  the  Senator.  On  May  1, 
I  was  aaking  for  information. 

Mr.  McDJTYRE.  The  Senator  starts 
out  in  his  talk  complaining  about  money 
being  spent  for  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 

and  then  the  Senator  proceeds  to  list 

oh,  my  goodness,  I  do  not  know — there 
are  30  or  40  countries  he  lists,  in  which 
I  cannot  find  one  on  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  the  subject  matters — in  Argen- 
tina— X-ray  spectrometry  and  galactic 
studies  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Incidentally,  where  would  the  Senator 
suggest  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
go  if  it  wants  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
ainrora  borealis  on  satellite  communica- 
tions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  make  It 
clear  that  I  obtained  the  list  I  put  in  the 
Record  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  would  not  pretend  to  understand  many 
of  those  titles.  Most  of  them  are  gob- 
bledygook  to  me.  I  have  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  they  mean.  I  put  them  in  the 
Record  because  I  got  the  whole  list  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  put  them 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  did  not  have  the  means  nor 
the  understanding  to  analyze  studies 
like  the  Senator  has  just  referred  to.  I 
did  not  say  that  every  one  of  them  had 


no  relation  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  say  a  great  many  of  them  have. 
I  believe  they  have.  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee was  going  to  come  prepared  this 
time  to  justify  each  of  these  projects  and 
show  they  have  some  relationship  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wtU  be  happy  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  and  justify  it. 
I  tried,  before  the  Senator  arrived  on 
the  floor,  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  full  committee. 
We  can  talk  about  the  social  behavorial 
sciences  and  the  physical  sciences  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  but  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
here  and  give  a  defense  of  them,  because 
they  can  be  defended.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  looked  Into  most  of 
the  social,  behavioral  science  projects. 
We  are  in  complete  accord  with  them. 
Those  are  not  the  ones  the  Senator 
complains  of. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  an  example  of  a  behavioral 
science  project  that  the  Senator  thinks 
is  Justified? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  To  give  the  Senator 
an  Idea,  I  think  a  behavioral  science 
project  relating  to  men  working  on  our 
air  carriers  in  Vietnam,  who  suddenly 
develop  a  hearing  difficulty.  Is  justified. 
By  behavioral  studies,  we  learned  it  was 
wise  to  keep  these  men  on  the  deck  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time,  and  then  have  them  go  below. 
We  tested  them  to  see  if  their  hearing 
was  affected  as  a  result  of  the  loud  jet 
noises  on  aircraft  carriers. 

We  also  went  Into  the  question  of  a 
pilot's  possibly  losing  his  sight  from  fiash 
blindness  because  of  bombing. 

A  behavioral  science  project  could 
justifiably  go  into  the  question  of  why 
we  have  a  29-percent  turnover  in  our 
Armed  Forces  today.  I  think  any  study 
can  be  Justified  that  indicates  a  group 
of  men  can  be  tested  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  10  percent  or  15  percent  of  the  men 
who  would  not  have  a  good  chance  of 
passing  a  radar  operator  course.  If  we 
could  eliminate  that  10  or  15  percent  of 
the  men  who  are  going  to  fail  before- 
hand, we  would  save  oxuselves  money. 

With  reference  to  the  justification  of 
these  behavioral  science  studies,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  we  use  some  compli- 
cated instruments,  radars,  and  sensors 
that  require  men  to  sit  in  a  rather  un- 
comf ortaI>le  position,  watching  radar,  for 
example,  for  hour  upon  hour.  We  want 
to  know  when  those  men  begin  to  lose 
their  efficiency  and  when  they  should  be 
taken  off  that  duty.  A  man  must  sit  there 
for  4  or  5  hours,  watching  some  lines. 

Social  behavioral  science  studies  as 
applied  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  saved  millions  of  dollars. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  areas  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  talking  about, 
he  has  something  to  complain  about. 
They  are  hard  to  justify.  When  we  go  to 
the  science  studies  in  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  99  percent  physical 
sciences,  to  find  a  man  there  in  a  certain 
area,  that  is  something  else.  We  need  a 
study  of  how  the  aurora  borealis  affects 
people  so  it  can  be  helpful  in  the  space 
program.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended reductions  in  some  of  these 
areas. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  have  used  the 
wrong  lang\iage.  I  would  have  thought 
that  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  exhaust 
of  an  airplane  on  a  man's  hearing  would 
have  been  more  in  the  field  of  medical 
science.  I  would  not  think  it  was  in  the 
field  of  social  sciences. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  would  be  biomed- 
ical. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  read  In  the  paper 
the  other  day  that  there  were  50,000 
desertions  from  our  Army  during  the 
past  year.  This  would  clearly  be  more 
in  the  field  of  social  sciences.  Has  the 
coaunittee  made  a  study  of  why  so  many 
of  our  soldiers  have  deserted?  Has  the 
committee  studied  that  question?  Has  the 
committee  given  any  attention  to  it?  Is 
there  a  project  on  it? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Excuse  me.  My  atten- 
tion was  distracted. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Has  the  committee 
a  project  studying  the  question  of  why  so 
many  of  our  soldiers  have  deserted  our 
Army?  I  think  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
this  past  year  the  number  was  over 
50,000. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  again  we  get 
Into  the  question  of  definitions.  Does  the 
Senator  know  the  difference  between 
AWOL  and  desertion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  a  desertion  Is 
an  absence  of  more  than  30  dajrs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  a  former  military 
lawyer  in  World  War  n,  I  defended  many 
who  were  away  60  days,  and  they  were 
not  charged  with  desertion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  it  Is  a  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
desertions  in  the  past  year  over  5  years 
ago  or  3  years  ago.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Has  the  committee  made  any  study  as 
to  the  number  of  AWOL's,  whether  it  in- 
volves a  week,  3  weeks,  or  30  days? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  that  information? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottste)  was  chairman  of 
a  subconmiittee  that  went  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  AWOL's  and  desertions.  We  were 
particularly  interested  because  of  the 
State  Department's  putting  its  big  nose 
into  some  of  these  situations,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  imeven  pattern  of  punish- 
ment, to  the  extent  that  someone  who 
had  gone  AWOL  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  had  the 
book  thrown  at  him,  while  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  who  had  gone 
to  Norway  was  taken  home  and  given 
a  free  ride  and  10  days  off.  There  is  a 
report  on  that  matter  which  speaks  very 
strongly  on  it.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  was  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

Of  course  there  is  an  increase  in, 
AWOL's.  Of  coiurse  there  is  an  increase' 
even  in  desertions.  We  had  them  in 
World  War  II.  Why  should  there  not  be 
with  this  unpopiUar  conflict  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  committee 
made  a  study  of  that  question?  Is  that 
increase  in  desertions  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  not  made  the 
study.  The  subcommittee  has. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned behavioral  sciences  and  some  of 
these  studies. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  ac- 
quainted with  the  subcommittee's  report, 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  AWOL's  and  desertions? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  upgrade  the  charge  of  being  AWOL? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  saw  in  the 
papers  that  there  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease. I  think  the  article  said  there  were 
over  50.000  last  year.  I  cannot  remember 
whether  it  was  1.500  or  15,000,  but  I 
think  there  were  1,500  prosecutions  in 
the  courts.  This  was  an  article  within  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks.  I  may  be  able  to  look 
it  up.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  interesting 
subject.  I  thought  it  might  be  one  on 
which  there  was  a  research  project.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  pertinent  to  the 
activities  of  the  Defense  Department.  A 
number  of  those  studies  have  no  relation, 
I  think,  to  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Of  course,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  realizes 
when  he  talks  in  generalities  of  deser- 
tions and  AWOL's,  that  a  inan  who  fails 
to  get  on  a  morning  report  Is  considered 
to  be  AWOL.  We  have  statistics  that 
show  AWOL  increases.  The  number  has 
been  increasing.  The  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inottte)  is  chairman  did  go  into  that 
question.  That  information  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  thought  he 
W81S  undertaking  to  give  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  public  statistics  about  it.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  If  I  have  misstated  it  or  given 
the  wrong  impression,  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  straighten  me  out.  How  many  deser- 
tions have  there  been?  Define  what  a  de- 
sertion is.  What  is  an  AWOL?  I  am  only 
looking  for  light  and  understanding  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  Is  it  that  the 
Senator  is  hoping  to  find?  That  the 
AWOL's  and  desertions  are  vei-y  high 
because  of  the  impopularity  of  the  war? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  K  the  Senator 
knows,  I  would  expect  that  information 
from  him. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  expects 
quite  a  bit  if  he  expects  me  to  tell  him 
how  many  desertions  and  how  many 
AWOL's  there  are,  and  how  much  we  are 
spending  on  universities  on  projects,  and 
so  forth.  I  am  here  today  discussing  re- 
search and  development.  All  this  other 
information  is  easily  available. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  for  me.  I 
have  great  difficulty  obtaining  any  in- 
formation from  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Has  the  Senator 
asked  for  Information  on  desertions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  thought  the 
Senator  would  give  it  today.  There  are 
other  members  of  the  committee  here, 
if  they  care  to  give  it.  I  do  not  care  which 
member  of  the  committee  furnishes  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  are  here  on  an 
authorization  bill.  The  Senator  wants  to 
ascertain  how  many  desertions  there  are. 
We  will  have  that  information  for  the 
Senator  tomorrow.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  that  is  all 
right,  too.  Any  time.  I  apologize  if  the 
Senator  does  not  like  the  question. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  we  are  talking 
today  about  a  $20  billion  budget,  and  I 
thought  the  Senator  wanted  to  know  how 
many  imiversities  we  are  spending  the 
money  in. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  an  $80  billion 

budget. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  STEawIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
there  was  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTTYE),  which  made  a  special  studj'  of 
these  AWOL's,  absences,  and  alleged  de- 
sertions, and  filed  a  very  fine  report 
thereon.  I  have  asked  someone  to  tele- 
phone for  him,  and  liave  not  received  any 
response  as  yet.  Apparently  he  has  some 
other  duties  to  take  care  of. 

But  the  matter  has  been  fully  covered, 
and  strong  recommendations  were  made 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  about  the 
first  part  of  this  year. 

My  recollection  is  thatihe  statistics  are 
not  nearly  as  alarming  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  might  have  been  advised, 
in  comparison,  say,  with  World  War  n. 
But  I  do  not  have  that  report  broken 
down.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  several 
months,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
the  subject  of  any  special  research  by 
the  Department  of  Defense;  but  I  know 
it  is  a  subject  of  concern,  and  that  they 
are  digging  deeply  into  it. 

My  strong  recommendation,  person- 
ally, was  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  deal  out  more  punishment  in  the  prop- 
er cases,  and  that  disparity  of  punish- 
ment w£is  one  of  the  factors.  I  will  obtain 
a  copy  of  that  report  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  the  Senator  on  anj^thing  that  Is  not 
within  his  area  of  responsibility.  All  the 
Senator  needs  to  say  is  that  it  is  not.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  a  little  more  appropriate  for 
research  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  is  the  effect  of  heights  on  a  man  in 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  or  some  other  place, 
which  does  not  quite  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
interesting  to  the  Defense  Department 
or  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  why 
we  have  so  many  desertions. 

I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  point, 
as  I  did  last  year,  that  a  nimiber  of  these 
research  projects  struck  me  as  being 
irrelevant  to  the  function  of  t}ae  Defense 
Department. 

I  wish  to  cite  another  case  which  em- 
barrassed me  very  much.  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  They  were 
engaged  as  a  kind  of  subcontractor — I 
do  not  know  wh3.t  the  exact  legal  rela- 
tionship was — for  research,  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  on  the  subject  of  bird  migration. 
Then  it  was  alleged  the  project  had  to 
do  with  germ  warfare.  I  wish  to  state 
that  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  had  to  do  with  germ  war- 
fare or  not.  but  the  contract  turned  out 
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to  be  embarrassing  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with 
that  particular  incident?  If  not,  It  is 
all  right;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  newspapers  about  it,  which  was 
drawn  to  my  attention. 

I  later  received  a  letter  from  the 
Smithsonian,  asking  my  advice  as  to 
whether  the  Smithsonian  should  have 
any  further  dealings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  because  of  this  em- 
barrassment. I  was,  of  course,  put  on 
the  spot  to  give  my  recommendation, 
since  I  was  a  Regent  of  the  Institution. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  inci- 
dent I  am  talking  about?  If  not,  we  will 
drop  the  subject  and  I  can  look  It  up 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  may  have  read 
something  on  that  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  contract  was 
alleged  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  biolog- 
ical warfare  activities  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Does  that  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Senator's  responsibilities 
Oft  the  committee? 
-Mr.  MelNTYRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  he  have  juris- 
diction over  research  in  biological  war- 
fare?   

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Just  a  moment.  The 
Senator's  complaint  Is  as  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Smithsonian? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing; I  am  asking.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  anything  at  the  moment.  I  am 
trying  to  find  information. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
give  me  a  moment,  and  bring  the  sub- 
ject up  again  later,  I  have  something 
here  on  the  Smithsonian's  involvement, 
but  I  cannot  seem  to  put  my  finger  on 
it  at  the  moment.  I  have  information 
here  on  some  200,000  projects. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  will  give 
me  a  few  minutes  here,  and  will  bring 
the  subject  up  again,  I  will  try  to  give 
him  the  answer  he  seeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  Senator.  Let  me  close 
by  saying  this:  I  wonder  whether  at  a 
later  time  in  the  debate  we  could  dis- 
cuss the  justification  for  a  number  of 
the  research  projects  that  the  c<»imlt- 
tee  is  recommending  in  this  bill.  I  should 
like  to  do  that  as  an  illustration  of  the 
point  that  I  am  malcing.  I  reiterate,  just 
for  future  reference,  that  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  these  subjects  are  not  in  them- 
selves worthy  of  someone's  attention.  I 
raise  the  question  whether  they  should 
be  funded  and  supported  by  the  Defense 
Department,  because  they  are  not  really 
properly  related  to  the  Department.  We 
will  raise  the  question  again  at  a  later 
time;  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  it  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  While  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  looking  up  his  answer,  I  might  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  on  page  1609  through  page 
1613,  and  including  a  part  of  page  1614, 
of  the  Senate  report,  is  a  complete  list 
of  the   countries  involved,   numbering 
some  eight  or  nine,  and  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  these  research  programs. 


I  might  say  to  the  S«iator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  I  feel  this  to  be  a  lucrative 
field  where  we  can  do  some  cutting;  and 
the  subcommittee  has  already  recom- 
mended close  to  a  13-percent  cut  in  these 
particular  figures.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  believing  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  these  items  that  are  not 
needed. 

I  do  not  know  how,  though,  we  can 
discuss  them  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
to  determine  which  are  needed  and 
which  are  not.  I  simply  wanted  to  refer 
the  Senator  to  those  countries,  and  to 
the  lists  of  projects  under  them 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   That  is  at  page 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  they  begin  there. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  connection  with 
behavioral  science  projects,  have  there 
been  or  are  there  now,  or  are  there  au- 
thorized, studies  of  men  under  stress  and 
in  grave  danger?  Have  there  been  studies 
of  the  effect  of  grave  danger  on  their 
ability    to   make   wise   decisions,   their 
ability  to  think  clearly,  and  their  ability 
to  carry  out  difficult  and  complicated  or- 
ders under  certain  conditions? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Under  the  branch  of 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  there  are 
two  areas  called  human  performance  and 
human  factor  engineering.  Both  of  these 
fields  have  brought  to  light  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  human  being. 
It  has  been  discovered,  for  example, 
that  something  like  40  percent  of  all  our 
weapons  failures  and  aircraft  and  other 
problems  occur,  not  because  the  machine 
gives  out,  but  because  the  man  makes  a 
mistake  under  great  stress  such  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated.  Particularly  with 
the  sophisticated  weaponry  we  have  to- 
day, to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  like 
radar  operations,  the  sensors,  and  every- 
thing else  we  have,  when  men  are  re- 
quired to  work  long  periods  of  time  un- 
der difficult  circumstances,  these  studies 
have  been  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Do  those  studies  in 
depth  go  into  circumstances  such  as 
might  involve  the  commander  of  a 
Poseidon  submarine,  who  presumably 
has  the  ability,  if  he  wishes,  to  make  a 
decision  whether  to  launch?  Do  the 
studies  explore  the  factors  of  stress  and 
danger,  and  the  effect  upon  a  man  of 
having  the  grave  responsibility,  virtually 
m  his  own  hands,  of  deciding  whether  to 
laimch  a  missile  imder  certain  circiun- 
stances? 

Mr.  McXNTYRE.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  stresses  involved  in  the  exact  situ- 
ation of  which  the  Senator  is  speaking 
have  been  studied  or  not.  The  Senator  is 
assuming,  of  course,  that  a  Polaris  or 
Poseidon  commander  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  press  the  button.  I  imagine 
studies  they  have  conducted  involving 
command  decisions  imder  great  stress 
wx)uld  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  overall 
picture. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And  have  studies 
been  made  not  only  of  stress,  but  of  stress 
under  grave  danger,  danger  to  life,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  ability  of  a  man  to 
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Judge  and  to  make  delicate  and  vastly 
Important  decisions? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  be  guessing 
if  I  were  to  try  to  answer  that.  I  think 
the  subject  of  stress  has  been  studied, 
yes,  but  as  to  stress  under  grave  danger 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  officers  in  charge  of  strategic 
weapcms  have  aU  been  given  detailed 
psychiatric  tests  in  connection  with  their 
r^ular  medical  examinations 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete the  record,  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  the  committee 
report  on  page  47  gives  some  exact  fig- 
ures about  the  reductions. 

One  is  foreign  military  security  en- 
vironments. There  is  a  recommendation 
there  for  an  actual  reduction  of  $800,000 
TTiat  is  almost  10  percent  on  that  item. 
The  next  one  has  to  do  with  policy  plan- 
ning studies.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
reduction  in  that  item  be  $700,000. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  at  the  bottom, 
the  committee  is  recommending  that  a 
nimiber  of  these  efforts  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies — some  to  the  Department 
of  State,  some  to  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament, and  some  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  to  others. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  weeding  out  to 
be  specific  with  reference  to  many  of 
these  categories. 

I  call  that  part  of  the  report  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator.  I  appreciate 
the  earnestness  of  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
niittee  has  caUed  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  especially  glad  to  see 
the  last  part  which  recommends  the 
transfer  of  a  number  of  these  programs 
to  other  agencies.  For  example,  the 
Senator  mentions  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  is  one  that,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  would  be  appropriate. 

I  assiune  that  one  reason  they  were 
not  there  to  begin  with  is  that  they  did 
not  have  the  money  for  the  programs. 
Will  the  Senator  transfer  them  the 
money  to  fund  them? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  transfer  the 
appropriation  bill,  if  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee has  its  way,  over  to  his  committee 
and  others. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  pursue  the  matter  a  moment  I 
want  to  give  the  Senator  an  iUustration 
so  that  he  will  not  think  I  am  being  too 
nit-picking  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
document  that  is  a  research  project  I  will 
read  the  specific  name.  This  is  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Ataturk  Revolution  in  Tur- 
key. Religion  and  Revolution.  A  Study 
of  Comparative  Politics  and  Religion" 
This  is  funded  by  funds  for  research 
projects  from  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense.  This  is  an  aspect  of  what  this  Is 
about. 
It  states: 

Beginning  with  a  brief  dlEcusslon  of  the 
decline  and  faU  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
report  analyzes  the  Interplay  between  Ata- 
turk and  the  forces  of  religious  traditional- 
ism In  the  Turkish  revolution.  Special  atten- 
tion Is  given  to  the  role  of  religion  In  the 
struggle  for  national  sovereignty  that  ended 
In  1923.  The  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  position  of  Islam  In  con- 
temporary Turkish  society. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  I  was  rais- 
ing a  question  about,  as  to  the  appropri- 
ateness for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  have  fimds  authorized,  and  for  us  to 
appropriate  money,  that  is  spent  for  mat- 
ters of  that  kind. 

I  do  not  see  why  this  is  a  matter  that 
the  Defense  Department  should  imder- 
take. 

I  do  not  urge  the  Senator  to  answer 
now.  I  would  let  him  have  a  look  at  the 
matter  first.  However,  I  am  giving  it  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Would  the  Senator' 
tell  me  what  fiscal  year  this  is  planned 
for? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  completed 
one.  This  was  1968. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  You  are  now  talking 
about  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  item  in  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  "niat  is  some- 
thing that  has  gone  by.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  type  of  activities  I  have  ref- 
erence to  that  are  not  related  to  military 
affairs.  There  are  a  number  of  these. 

I  do  not  have  the  ones  that  are  in 
process  as  yet.  I  got  all  the  information 
I  could.  However,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  for  example,  in  the  hearings 
beginning  on  page  2209,  many  pages  and 
many  items  are  listed. 

I  assume  they  are  still  underway  on 
plans  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

We  notice  some  of  them  are  on  the 
right.  These  are  some  that  I  got  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  They  indi- 
cate the  type  of  things  that  have  been 
done. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  page  is  the 
Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  from  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  is  the  one  that  was  on  my 
desk. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  page? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Page  2209. 

Take  the  first  item  there.  This  is  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  It  says: 

Beliefs  and  habits  of  certain  foreign  popu- 
lations of  significance  for  psychological 
operations. 

I  suppose  that  in  some  areas  psycho- 
logical understanding  is  necessary  or 
helpful.  If  we  had  had  any  understand- 
ing of  the  psychology  of  the  Vietnsunese, 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have  gotten  into 
that  war.  There  was  a  complete  lack  of 
imderstanding  of  what  the  Vietnamese 
people  were  like.  I  cannot  say  it  would 
not  have  been  helpful. 

I  do  not  think  that  particular  one  has 
any  relation  to  the  military  responsibil- 
ity. I  doubt  that  the  military  is  the 


proper  one  to  handle  it,  simply  because 
they  are  not  familiar  with  that  type 
activity. 

I  have  two  others  here.  I  do  not  wish 
to  burden  the  Senator  at  the  moment.  I 
hope  that  at  a  Uttle  later  time  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  prepared  to  discuss  some  of 
these  projects  which  I  have  discussed 
and  possibly  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  them  out,  if  that  is  an  appro- 
priate way  to  pursue  the  matter  on  the 
ground,  that  they  have  no  place  In  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  that  is  a  per- 
fectly appropriate  way  to  handle  the 
matter. 

This  gives  a  little  idea  of  the  difficulty 
the  Resetuxh  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee had. 

In  calling  attention  to  page  2209,  the 
Senator  is  now  talking  about  funds  that 
are  spent  in  Wasliington,  at  George 
Washington  University.  Even  the  item 
mentioned  there  is  coded.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  terminated  now  or  if  it  is  being 
continued. 

If  the  Senator  will  supply  us  in  ad- 
vance with  the  10  or  20  items  he  picks 
out  of  what  amounts  to  200  or  300  items, 
we  will  not  have  to  spend  all  night  fig- 
uring the  matter  out.  If  the  Senator 
gives  us  advance  notice  of  what  he  is 
criticizing,  we  will  be  here  to  either  de- 
fend the  matter  or  criticize  it. 

If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
gamma  gamma  goat  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  six-wheeled  track  vehicle  used  in 
Thailand— — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  a  sophisticated 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee thought  it  was  a  goat,  I  do  not  think 
he  should  blame  me. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  everyone 
thought  it  was  a  goat.  However,  it  is  a 
six-wheeled  track  vehicle. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  even  know 
of  a  goat  that  has  six  wheels. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  us  agree  on  the 
areas  the  Senator  wants  to  complain 
about.  Then  if  the  Senator  gives  us  ad- 
vance notice,  we  will  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend or  concede. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  fair  enough. 
We  brought  this  matter  up  tentatively 
last  year.  We  had  a  little  debate.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  anticipated  that  I 
would  bring  the  matter  up  again. 

What  I  am  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
tighten  up  the  whole  operation.  I  think 
a  lot  of  the  civilian  activities  in  our 
country  are  suffering  from  an  overex- 
pansion  of  the  Military  Establishment 
into  fields  which  are  really  unrelated. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed my  own  sentiments.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  justified  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this  work. 

Because  of  our  scrutiny  of  this  area, 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  tighten  up  the  or- 
ganization. The  programs  have  been  cut. 
We  are  asking  the  Senate  to  cut  them 
even  further.  The  subcommittee  cut  a 
billion  dollars.  There  has  been  action. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  because  of  the 
multitudinous  items  to  discuss  one  that 
the  Senator  suddenly  picks  up  from  no- 
where. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
develops  as  we  go  down  the  road  on  this 
researoh  and  development  matter,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  indi- 
cated, perhaps  on  an  item-by-item  re- 
view tliere  will  be  further  limitation. 

I  rise  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  committee  for  digging  into 
this  area  and  coming  in  here  with  a 
recommendation  that  trims  R.  &  D.  by 
in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars. 

A  year  ago  last  April  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  sought  to  maintain  the 
research  and  development  figure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  at  the  level  of  the  1968 
fiscal  year.  At  that  time  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  research  and  development  of 
approximately  $508  million,  even  though 
we  were  all  going  through  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  need  to  econo- 
mize. My  amendment — on  which  we 
voted  on  April  18,  1968 — failed  by  just 
two  votes. 

I  cite  that  experience  to  make  the 
point  that  all  of  us,  in  the  passage  of  12 
months,  have  developed  a  much  greater 
and  a  much  clearer  understanding  of  the 
responsibility  that  the  entire  Senate  car- 
ries with  respect  to  what  heretofore  had 
been  rather  esoteric,  box-car-tjrpe  figure 
problems. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  committee.  I  wish 
that  a  year  ago  we  had  been  able  to  keep 
the  $500  million  from  being  added  on. 

I  am  sure  that  in  part  we  refiect  the 
mood  of  the  country.  But  more  than  that, 
I  think  there  was  some  leadership  from 
the  Senate  to  persuade  the  country  to 
this  move.  Today  we  find  ourselves  re- 
ceiving from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  a  report  which  reduces  by  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  the  researoh  and 
development  figure  which  a  year  ago  we 
fell  short  of  trying  to  keep  from  being 
increased  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  that, 
in  anybody's  book,  is  progress. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  tiiank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  It  was 
his  good  work  of  leadership  that  pro- 
pelled us  into  taking  a  hard  look,  and  we 
should  continue  taking  a  hard  look,  and 
look  even  harder. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  behavioral  science  area  we  were 
discussing.  It  is  an  area  in  which  I  be- 
lieve there  may  be  need  for  more  re- 
search in  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senate  from  New 
Hampshire  could  advise  Senators,  before 
consideration  of  this  measure  is  com- 
plete, a  bit  more  about  the  area  of  studies 
of  men  imder  danger — not  stress  so  much 
as  personal  danger.  There  are  behavioral 
scientists  who  believe  that  under  condi- 
tions of  grave  danger  to  one's  life,  the 
ability  to  think  wisely  and  carefully  and 
to  judge  soundly  is  adversely  affected. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  has  advised  me  that  men  in 
positions  of  grave  responsibility,  such  as 
commanding  Poseidon  submarines,  are 
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given  psychiatric  tests,  and  those  likely 
to  crack  up  generally  are  weeded  out. 

But  the  fact  may  be  that  the  human 
being  generally,  by  normal  human  prae> 
tlces  or  characteristics,  tends  to  lose  his 
ability  to  Judge  wisely  when  In  grave 
danger.  He  Is  suddenly  filled  with  adren- 
alin, his  muscles  swell,  and  he  desires 
to  amaah  whoever  may  be  threatening 
him.  The  question  ol  how  this  would 
affect  the  Judgment  of  men  who  do  have 
grave  responsibilities  at  times  of  grave 
danger  to  themselves  smd  to  loved  ones 
at  home  is  one  about  which  we  should 
be  fully  knowledgeable.  This  could  be 
the  weakest  link  in  and  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  whole  security  performance 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of 
scientists. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  would  like  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  find  out  what  studlee 
have  been  conducted  or  are  planned  that 
concern  men  under  great  physical  dan- 
ger who  are  in  a  decisionmaking  ca- 
pacity? *  ' 
Mr.'CRXNSTON,  Exactly  that. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  will  try  to  find 
that  out. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE,  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  express  my  very 
deep  personal  gratitude  for  the  eloquent 
and  informative  speech  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  It  gives  to 
the  entire  Senate  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  delicate  and  intense  problems 
with  which  his  committee  has  been  cop- 
ing. There  are  but  few  Senators  who 
could  command  the  audience  of  Senators 
and  hold  their  attention  as  he  has  done 
today.  He  Is  favored,  too,  with  the  pres- 
ence in  the  gallery  of  a  charming  lady, 
Mrs.  Mclntyre,  during  this  long  debate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  both  for  his  speech 
and  for  her  presence. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  is 
always  so  generous. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SxEimis) ,  com- 
mended the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  members  of  that  sub- 
committee for  the  job  they  had  done. 

While  there  were  areas  in  the  recom- 
mendations with  which  I  was  not  in  full 
agreement,  I  do  want  to  commmend 
Senator  McIntyri.  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  tremendous  job 
they  have  done.  They  have  put  in  a  great 
deal  of  time.  While  this  is  the  first  year 
they  have  gone  into  this  matter  in  such 
great  depth.  I  think  that  out  of  it  will 
oome  some  good. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  ask  the  Senator  frcan 
New  Hampshire  whether  as  a  result  of 
a  colloquy  he  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  he  is  going  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  the  name  of  each  foreign 
educational  institution  which  receives 
funds    from    the   Pentagon,    and    also 
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whether  he  is  going  to  provide  us  with 
the  purpose  of  the  grant  and  the  amount 
of  the  grant. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  asks  easy  questions  compared 
with  those  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  beUeve  we  can  place  the  Information 
in  the  Rbcord,  subject  to  the  security 
question,  which  is  always  bothersome. 
We  have  here  the  names  of  universities, 
other  centers  of  intelligence,  for  the 
countries  where  DOD  is  pltmning  to 
spend  money  for  fiscal  year  1970. 1  think 
we  can  make  it  available,  if  not  place  it 
in  the  Record.  This  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Record,  so  it  can  be  put  in  the 
Record  again. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion. On  Monday  evening  there  was  a 
colloquy  on  the  floor  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BtoncEDY) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsraiD) .  I  refer  to  page  18492  of  the 
Record.  In  his  statement,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  mentioned  some 
figures,  and  I  will  now  quote  from  his 
statement.  He  is  referring  to  Pentagon 
expenditures  which  found  their  way  to 
the  Hudson  Institute: 

In  going  back  only  3  yean.  Including  thla 
year,  the  flg\ire8  show  that  In  1987,  this 
organization  received  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  $713,000.  In  1968  It  received 
$444,000.  under  a  Democratic  administration, 
I  might  say.  So  far  In  1969,  under  both  a 
E)emocratlc  and  Republican  administration, 
I  would  assume.  It  received  $873,000.  That 
comes  to  about  $2  million  covering  3  years, 
and  the  third  year  has  not  been  completed. 

In  his  concluding  sentences,  the  ma- 
jority leader  said: 

I  wonder  how  much  of  the  research  money, 
which  comes  to  $8  billion  last  year  for  the 
Department  of  Defenes  alone,  has  been 
siphoned  to  the  Hudson  Institute,  the  Rand 
Ck)rp.,  coUeges  and  universities,  and  other 
Institutes  In  this  country. 

My  question  now  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  this:  How  much  did 
the  Hudson  Institute  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Pentagon  in  1967,  in  1968,  in 
1969,  and  how  much  is  it  going  to  receive 
in  1970?  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if 
the  Senator  could  provide  any  informa- 
tion with  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
cost  of  the  book  "Why  ABM?"  authored 
largely  by  mranbers  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute, of  Croton-on-Hudson.  N.Y.,  and  the 
relationship  between  that  book  and  the 
funds  received  by  the  Hudson  Institute 
from  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  I  can  only  say  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  entitled  "Funding  Summary  for 
Federal  Contract  Research  Centers." 
This  is  a  table  which  refiects  that  the 
Hudson  Institute  under  actual  fiscal  year 
1966  received  $827,000.  The  table  shows 
that  for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968.  1969.  and 
planned  fiscal  year  1970  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute received  none  or  none  is  now 
planned  to  be  turned  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Hudson  Institute 
as  a  Federal  contract  research  center. 

We  will  have  to  inquire  if  this  was  a 
grant  or  If  it  is  involved  in  this  matter. 
We  will  try  to  find  the  information  for 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  TYDIInGS.  Forgetting  that  ques- 
tion, if  we  could,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  how  much  money  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute received  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Pentagon  in  1967,  1968,  1969,  and 
1970.  and  If  we  could  have  the  total  budg- 
et of  the  Hudson  Institute  and  the  per- 
centage of  their  budget  which  is  financed 
or  carried  by  the  Pentagon,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful.  Could  the  Senator  pro- 
vide those  figures? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  only  answer  I 
can  give  the  Senator  is  that  it  is  listed 
here  as  a  Federal  contract  research  cen- 
ter in  1966.  For  all  other  years,  1937 
through  1970.  the  Hudson  Institute  shows 
no  appropriation  whatever.  Directly,  or 
indirectly,  we  will  provide  the  informa- 
tion. I  will  place  this  table  in  the  REco«iD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  will  pro- 
vide the  information.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Gurney  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  At  the  same  time  will 
the  Senator  supply  for  the  Record  the 
amount  of  money  supplied  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  by  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor yield  so  that  I  may  amend  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Just  a  mcHnent.  Does 
the  Senator  want  an  answer? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  information  now?  It  runs  into  the 
millions. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  a  Federal  contract 
research  center  the  figure  is  about  $65 
million.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  all. 

I  wish  to  say  this  in  explanation  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  dlfflculty  in  pro- 
viding these  figures.  The  subcommittee, 
in  going  into  this  matter,  foimd  a  baf- 
fiing  series  of  line  items  and  areas  where 
one  could  make  these  figures  Jell  and  co- 
incide. We  are  trying  to  get  them,  par- 
ticularly for  the  Hudson  Institute  and 
MIT. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, as  a  Federal  contract  research 
center,  looks  like  $65  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
MIT  receives  more  Federal  money  in 
the  national  defense  and  national  se- 
curity area  than  any  other  educational 
center  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  beUeve  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
funds  under  contract  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  or  the 
Lincoln  Laboratory  or  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute are  justified.  What  I  rise  to  sug- 
gest is  that  it  Is  not  realistic  to  put  into 
juxtaposition  a  great  institute  of  learning 
like  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  with  a  so-called  think-tank 
like  the  Hudson  Institute.  It  seems  to  me 
that  whether  either  expenditure  is  justi- 
fied or  unjustified  is  one  matter,  but  to 
compared  these  two  institutes  or  organi- 
zations is  quite  unrealistic. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  NJr.  Presld«it,  to  com- 
plete the  subtle  questioning  here,  if  it  is 
subtle,  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  certain  people  at  MIT  who  have 
strong  anti-ABM  feelings.  I  had  the  im- 
pression by  reason  of  the  question  asked 
by  the  distinguished,  able,  and  very  fine 
Senator  from  Maryland,  that  the  two 
were  being  linked. 

I  did  not  raise  the  qeustion  but  as  long 
as  we  go  down  that  road  it  would  be 
interesting  to  follow  through  with  other 
institutions. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  pertinent 
point  would  be  that  percentage  of  the 
money  of  the  Hudson  Institute  which 
comes  directly  from  the  Pentagon.  If 
the  institute  or  a  group  of  scientists  are 
dependent  primarily  from  one  source  for 
their  whole  sustenance  and  livelihood, 
they  are  more  Ukely  than  a  great  institu- 
tions that  has  been  in  operation  for  years 
to  produce  the  tjrpe  answers  that  the 
source  of  their  funding  would  suggest. 
I  would  think  that  the  link  would  be 
the  percentage  of  their  budget  which 
comes  from  the  source  which  may 
infiuence  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Freedom  of  speech  has 
not  been  interfered  with  in  this  regard. 
MIT,  w^hich  receives  more  money  than 
any  other  educational  institution  in  the 
country,  has  a  lot  of  spokesmen  speak- 
ing against  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  they  have  a  most  active 
anti-ABM  group,  some  of  whom  have 
testified  before  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees recently. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  percentage  of  the  budget  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  which  comes  from 
the  Pentagon  is  more  than  50  percent? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know,  but 
since  this  matter  has  been  brought  up  I 
thought  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
at  MIT,  which  receives  the  most  money, 
they  have  more  people  opposing  the 
ABM.  I  wonder  what  influence  DOD 
money  had  on  those  people. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  MIT.  We  are  talking  about 
Lincoln  Laboratory.  I  think  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratory last  year  received  something  like 
$31  million.  Dr.  Wiesner  is  one  of  the  top 
deans  of  MIT  and  opposes  the  ABM.  Mr. 
Elahn  of  Hudson  Institute  happens  to 
favor  the  ABM.  I  hope  we  would  not  get 
into  innuendos  where  we  suggest  that 
Hudson  might  be  dealing  off  the  bottom 
of  the  deck,  and  we  have  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  learned  people  at  Lincoln.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  this  whole  matter  in- 
jected into  the  discussion  the  other  eve- 
ning. I  thought  is  was  completely  out  of 
place  in  the  record. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  "Funding 
Summary  for  Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  through 
planned  fiscal  year  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


TABLE  II.— FUNDING  SUMMARY  FOR  FEDERAL  CONTRACT  RESEARCH  CENTERS 
(Dotlvs  in  thouMndt,  *U  tppropriaUonsI 


FCRC'ii 

Actual  fiscal 
year  1966 

Actual  fiscal 
year  1967 

Actual  fiscal 
year  1968 

Estimated 

fiscal  year 

1969 

Planned 

fiscal  year 

1970 

Univtnitv  canton  (total) 

(»6,7U) 

(»2,272) 

(»1.43«) 

(»1,130) 

($17,735) 

Math  Rasaafch  Cantar  (Wisconsin) 

1,295 

1.300 
3,367 
1,939 
4.710 
8,120 
2,836 

1,300 
3,427 
1.560 
4,800 
7,159 
3,192 

1.350 

3.995 

1.960 

3,412  .. 

7,433 

2.980 

1,455 

HumRRO(GWU) 

2,750 

4,253 

CRESS (AU)                    

2,347 

2.100 

Hudson'Labs  (CbJuml>l«') 

4,759 

ORL  (Pann  Stata) 

9,512 

7.407 

APL  (Unlvarsity  ot  Washinfton)... 

6,048 

2.520 

Systams  analysis  and  tachnical  direction  (toUl). ...           (94, 102) 

(108,120) 

(104,565) 

(108,403) 

(114.619) 

MITRE  Corp                     

27,859 

33.222 
74,898 

32,578 
71,987 

34, 131 
74,272 

36.350 

Afirospace  Corp 

66,243 

78. 269 

SoAcializAd  rasflarch  (total) 

(77,773) 

(108,288) 

(71,913) 

(76,323) 

(83.206) 

Lincoln  Labs  (MIT)  ..    

40,400 

59,549 
48,739 

39.120 
32.793 

40.043 
36.280 

41,990 

APL(JHU) 

37,373 

41.216 

Operationj  research  and  systams  analysis:  (totil). .           (58, 082) 

(57,045) 

(55.653) 

(57.321) 

(61,605) 

IDA                      

13,257 

11,239 
20,805 
9,842 
1,340 
9,119 
4,800 

10,546 
20,440 
9,619 
1,500 
8,838 
4,710 

10.898 
21.171 
9,985 
1,572 
9.195 
4,500 

11.150 

RAND     

19,628 

23. 855 

RAG                     

11,125 

10,800 

ANSER 

CNA  (University  ot  Rocliastar) 

1.345 
7,000 

1.600 
9.500 

ECAC... 

Hudson  Institute 

4,900 

827  . 

4.700 

Total" 

256,668 

295,725 

253,569 

263, 177 

277,165 

APL(JHU)                         

18,504 

12.205 

18,189 

1,403 

9,375 

24,130 

2,212 

12,106 

27,530 

1.125 

11,160 

Lincoln  Labs  (Min   

23,035 

23, 210 

ORL  (Penn  Stale) 

950 

4.539 

31,797 

35,699 

40,761 
1.200 

35,320 

Computer  service  to  Government  u  opposed  to 
professional  services  APL{JHU) 

1.200 

Grand  total                   . 

289,207 

327.522 
291,602 

289,268 
252.300 

305, 138 
270.500 

313,685 

Grand  total (R.D.T.*E. only). . 

253,814 

283.400 

Percent  of  fiscal  year  1966: 
Grand  total :  > 

100 

109.83 
104.59 

97.00 
87.98 

102.32 
88.38 

105.19 

Adjusted" 

100 

86.54 

>  Includes  5  percent  per  annum  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  ^  ,  ,.         .. 

•  The  above  amounts  include  subcontracts  of  less  than  $1,000,000  per  FCRC.  Below  are  tlie  amounu  subcontracted  by  eadi 
FCRC  where  the  total  per  FCRC  is  greater  than  $l,000.00a 
I  Grand  total  less  subcontracts  over  $1,000,000. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  question  propounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  Dr.  Brennan  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
shall  now  read  from  page  371  of  the 
committee  hearings,  where  I  asked  Dr. 
Brennan  these  questions: 

Senator  Pm^sioHT.  What  percentage  of 
the  support  of  the  Hudson  Institute  Is  at- 
tributable to  Oovemment  soxirces? 

Dr.  Bbxnnan.  I  cannot  give  you  an  accu- 
rate number  over  any  particular  period  of 
time,  but  I  think  If  I  said  something  like  80 
percent  over  the  past  2  years  It  would  prob- 
ably be  roughly  correct. 

Senator  Fttlbright.  What  was  it  when  you 
were  president?  Was  It  about  that  when  you 
were  president? 

Dr.  Brennan.  No,  sir.  It  was  higher. 

Senator  Pulbeioht.  How  high  was  It? 

Dr.  Brennan.  Probably  around  90  percent. 

That  v/as  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bren- 
nan, who  is  still  the  head  of  that  orga- 
nization, and  partly  had  to  do  with  this 
book.  He  is  on  the  staff  and  was  pres- 
ident in  March. 

I  think  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  quite  correct.  This  is  a  rela- 
tively small  institute.  As  he  said,  80  to 
90  percent  of  his  funds  come  from  this 
area. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  said  the  lab 
at  MIT  is  a  semiautonomous.  I  had  a 


delegation  of  students  before  me  about 
a  month  ago.  I  think  there  were  a  few 
faculty  members  from  MIT.  They  raised 
this  question.  They  were  primsuily 
students  who  were  concerned  with  the 
reputation  of  MIT.  They  sought  coun- 
sel on  whether  or  not  they  should  urge 
their  administration  at  MIT  to  com- 
pletely dls£Lssociate  itself  from  the  Lin- 
coln Lab  because  of  the  dissatisfaction 
that  has  arisen  in  many  student  bodies 
because  of  the  association  with  the  Ue- 
partment  of  Defense.  It  is  a  very  active 
problem.  But  MIT,  as  such,  is  a  great 
institution  aside  from  the  laboratories. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  today  and  yesterday  by  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f rwn  Mississippi  ( Mr. 
Stennis).  His  approach  to  the  budget 
this  year  has  been  excellent.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  subcommittees  to  go 
into  the  key  areas  of  concern  at  the  out- 
set of  the  year. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
has  done  a  very  fine  job  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, and  I  want  to  compliment 
him. 

The  s&me  applies  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air,  as 
handled  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
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The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  under- 
took chairmanship  of  the  Bomber  Sub- 
committee, an  all-important  one.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate reflects  the  kind  of  thorough  review, 
investigation,  and  study  made  of  this 
most  important  area  of  our  national  se- 
ciiTlty. 

All  members  of  the  committee  were 
most  diligent  in  pursuing  the  problems 
with  which  they  were  faced. 

I  want  to  single  out  once  again  the 
distinguished  lady  from  Maine  Cbirs. 
Smith)  who,  as  always,  in  a  very  con- 
scientious way,  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  mentioned  earlier  today  her  asso- 
ciation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  her 
in  the  House,  where  she  was  an  able 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  now  a  part  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Thus,  Mr.' President,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in*  Slaving  that  kind  of  support 
In  the  committee  in  bringing  this  bUl 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  fiscal 
year  1970  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
essential  for  the  Congress  than  clear 
thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  can  we  reach  sound  judgments  on 
the  national  defense  budget  if  we  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
adversarj'? 

Can  you  think  of  a  top  American  busi- 
ness leader  who  would  make  decisions 
determining  the  survival  of  his  company 
before  he  had  carefully  studied  his  chief 
competitors  and  what  they  were  up  to? 
Yet  many  In  Congress  seem  willing  to 
make  decisions  that  could  determine  the 
safety  and  survival  of  this  Nation  and 
the  future  of  Individual  liberty  without 
facing  up  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
up  to. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  "national  commitments,"  disarm- 
ament, and  threats  to  "cut  and  cut  and 
cut  and  cut"  the  defense  budget.  But 
we  have  heard  precious  little  discerning 
comment  from  those  same  sources  about 
the  nature  of  Soviet  leadership  and  what 
is  really  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Who  are  the  Kremlin  rulers  today? 
What  sort  of  people  determine  the  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Briefly,  these  are  the  members  of  the 
11 -man  Politburo,  in  alphabetical  order: 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  age  62,  General  Sec- 
retary of  CPSU  Central  Committee.  Rus- 
sian by  birth,  he  began  liis  career  during 
the  Stalin  purge  of  1936-38  in  the 
Ukraine  where  there  were  three  sur- 
vivors of  the  102-man  local  central 
committee.  This  is  one  of  the  men  who 
denounced  others  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions. Orthodox  in  outlook,  built  his 
career  on  the  political  platform  of  re- 
turn to  doctrinal  rigidity,  partial  reha- 
bilitation of  Stalinism,  and  crackdown 
on  liberal  writers.  His  political  priori- 
ties are  protection  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  party,  tightening  the  ties  of  the  So- 
cialist camp  imder  Soviet  dominance. 


protection  of  defense  goals  through  allo- 
cations to  heavy  industry,  with  agricul- 
tural allocations  ranking  second. 

Andrey  Klrilenko,  age  62,  Secretary 
of  CPSU  Central  Committee.  Russian  by 
birth.  Rose  from  a  career  of  bloody  and 
petty  intrigue  in  the  provincial  Ukrainian 
party  committees.  Thus  far  one  of  Brezh- 
nev's most  loyal  political  supporters.  Al- 
ternates with  Suslov  in  deputizing  for 
Brezlinev  when  the  latter  is  out  of  town. 
Has  been  increasingly  prominent  In  the 
past  year  and  may  now  have  edged  Sus- 
lov out  as  the  No.  2  man  in  the  party. 
Klrilenko  displayed  a  strong  procon- 
sumer  bias  during  the  Khrushchev  years 
and  In  the  period  immediate^  after  his 
ouster.  These  views  have  been  muted 
since  1966  when  ideological  orthodoxy 
and  preoccupation  with  the  needs  of  de- 
fense began  Increasingly  to  dominate  the 
thinking  of  the  leadership. 

Aleksey  Kosygin,  age  65,  Chairman  of 
UJS.SJI.  Council  of  Ministers.  Russian, 
bom  in  Leningrad.  Took  the  first  moves 
in  his  career  in  the  great  purge  of  1936- 
38.  He  played  an  active  role  in  party  life 
at  a  time  when  the  main  "activity"  was 
the  dmimciation  and  purge  of  the  pre- 
vious secretaries  and  bureaus,  and  when 
the  Leningrad  Communists  were  being 
slaughtered  on  a  very  large  scale.  During 
that  time  he  advanced  rapidly — moving 
up  in  four  steps,  from  shop  manager  in 
a  Leningrad  factory  to  a  post  in  the  So- 
viet Government  in  about  2  years.  Prag- 
matic with  a  strong  interest  in  a  bal- 
anced economy,  especially  interested  in 
increased  attention  to  consumer  goods 
and  "rationalization"  of  economic  plan- 
ning methods.  His  age,  desire  to  preserve 
his  privileged  position,  and  orthodox 
Marxist  training,  however,  limit  his  re- 
ceptivity to  new  ideas  and  methods. 

KlriU  Mazurov,  age  55,  First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  U.SJSJI.  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. Byelorussian  by  birth.  Started  his 
career  in  the  party  at  the  time  of  the 
193&-38  purge.  He  has  served  some  years 
In  KGB  operations.  Pragmatic  in  out- 
look, responsible  for  light  industry,  but 
also  interested  in  agriculture.  Is  behind 
a  grandiose  plan  for  the  "urbanization" 
of  the  countryside  being  strongly  pushed 
by  the  Byelorussian  party  organization, 
but  currently  hard  up  for  funds.  In  for- 
eign policy,  Mazurov  seems  to  favor  an 
aggressive  stance  against  the  West.  Al- 
ternates with  Polyansky  In  deputizing 
for  Kosygin. 

Arvid  Pelshe,  age  70,  Chairman  of 
Party  Control  Commission.  Latviaa  by 
birth  and  career,  began  his  rise  in  the 
Latvian  party  during  Suslov's  procon- 
sulshlp  of  that  area,  and  Is  reported  to 
owe  his  present  high  position  to  Suslov's 
patronage.  A  colorless  party  functionary, 
orthodox  in  outlook,  he  has  spent  im- 
portant years  in  KGB  oi>erations. 

Nikolay  Podgomy,  age  66,  Chairman 
of  Presidium  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 
Ukrainian  by  birth  and  career.  Under 
Khrushchev,  identified  with  relatively 
liberal  views,  but  since  early  1966  has 
moved  steadily  toward  orthodoxy  In  sup- 
port of  Brezhnev. 

Dmitry  Polyansky,  age  51.  First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  U.S.SJI.  Coimcil  of  Minis- 
ters. Ukrainian  by  birth,  career  ties  to 
the  Crimea,  and  thus  far  a  loyal  member 


of  the  Ukrainian  group  in  the  Politburo. 
Has  served  in  both  party  and  state  posi- 
tions. As  First  Deputy  Premier  is  respon- 
sible for  agricultural  production  and  is  a 
zealous  champion  of  Investment  in  the 
agricultural  production  base.  As  a  result 
has  been  increasingly  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  military  for  scarce  re- 
sources. He  is  interested  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  West  and  acquiring  ad- 
vanced Western  technology,  but  other- 
wise seems  to  be  ideologically  orthodox 
in  his  foreign  policy  views. 

Aleksandr  Shelepin,  age  50,  Chairman 
of  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade 
Unions.  Russian,  made  his  career  in  the 
Komsomol,  then  as  head  of  the  KGB. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  the 
leadership  at  the  time  of  Khrushchev's 
ouster.  Since  1966  his  political  position 
has  steadily  weakened.  Interested  in  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  modem  meth- 
ods of  control.  Was  behind  move  to  re- 
habilitate Stalin  in  early  1966  and  seemed 
to  favor  a  tough,  chauvanlstic  foreign 
policy.  There  are  now  indications  that 
he  is  in  search  of  a  new  platform  to  "run" 
on.  Is  said  to  have  opposed  Politburo 
handling  of  Czech  crisis,  but  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  aggressive  line  in  the  1967 
Middle  East  war. 

Petr  Shelest,  age  61,  Ukrainian  by  birth 
and  career,  still  based  in  Kiev.  First  Sec- 
retary of  Ukrainian  Central  Committee. 
Conservative  on  most  domestic  issues 
though  something  of  a  Ukrainian  nation- 
alist and  champion  of  the  "rights"  of  the 
republics,  which  however  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  applying  harsh  measures 
against  his  independently  minded 
Ukrainian  countrjmien.  A  hard-liner  on 
military  matters.  His  remarks  on  foreign 
policy  issues  have  been  consistently 
tough,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  pushed 
hard  for  a  military  intervention  in  the 
Czech  crisis,  fearful  of  the  spread  of  the 
freedom  virus  to  the  bordering  areas  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Mikhail  Suslov,  age  66,  Secretary  of 
CPSU  Central  Committee  with  informal 
ranking  of  second  in  command.  As  the 
1936-38  purge  struck,  Suslov  began  his 
spectacular  rise,  becoming  one  of  the 
Rostov  provincial  secretaries.  In  1939  he 
was  appointed  First  Secretary  of  the 
Stavropol  Regional  Committee,  where  in 
1944  he  became  Involved  in  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Karachai  people.  Proving  suc- 
cessful in  this,  he  was  made  Chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee 
for  newly  occupied  Lithuania  in  1944 
and  relmposed  Soviet  rule  against  a  bit- 
ter resistance.  High  priest  in  doctrinal 
matters  with  special  interest  in  the  co- 
hesion of  international  commimlsm.  Or- 
thodox in  outlook  and  long  opposed  to 
"revisionism"  in  any  field. 

Gennady  Voronov,  age  58,  Russian  by 
birth.  Grew  up  in  the  Soviet  far  east 
and  for  many  years  party  boss  of  one  of 
the  large  districts  bordering  on  Com- 
munist China.  Chairman  of  RSFSR 
Council  of  Ministers.  Ambitious  figure 
with  no  apparent  political  ties  with  other 
members  of  the  Politburo.  Has  been  out- 
spoken defender  of  the  technocracy  and 
favors  establishing  Western-style  man- 
agement training  schools. 

The  often  neglected  truth  about  this 
group  of  men  who  are  now  on  top  In  Rus- 
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sia  Is  that  they  are  the  first  generation 
of  rulers  who  are  actually  the  products 
of  the  Stalin  system.  Those  who  rose 
with  Brezhnev,  Kosygin,  Suslov,  Klri- 
lenko, and  the  others  in  the  purge  of 
1936-38  were  qualified  for  promotion  by 
their  denunciations  of  their  colleagues. 
To  have  moved  ahead  in  those  days  is  a 
certain  sign  of  complicity  in  Stalin's 
terror. 

Now,  in  power,  these  men  have  shown 
themselves  unable  and  apparently  un- 
willing to  make  the  reforms,  small  or 
large,  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
increasingly  more  complex,  sophisticated 
Russian  society.  As  one  Russian  observer 
put  it: 

There  are  no  liberals  at  the  top.  Not  in  the 
PoUtbiiro.  No  Soviet  Dubceks  in  sight,  and 
no  viable  faction  within  the  Party  that 
would  support  one.  That's  the  worst  of  It  all. 

Indeed,  the  repressive  measm-es  em- 
ployed today  to  Intimidate,  frighten,  and 
stifie  expression  of  dissent  approach 
those  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  in  their 
intent  and  in  the  dogged  intensity 
with  which  the  Politburo  executes  them. 
There  are  more  intellectuals  now  incar- 
cerated in  Jails,  committed  to  mental 
hospitals,  or  exiled  to  Siberia  than  at 
any  time  since  Stalin's  terror — Alek- 
sandr Ginzburg,  Yury  Galanskov,  Pavel 
Litvinov,  Larissa  Daniel,  and  all  the  oth- 
ers. In  addition,  Soviet  official  organs 
employ  countless  other  methods  of  re- 
pression. Liberals  are  slandered  in  the 
official  press.  Travel  abroad  is  denied 
dissenters.  Writers  are  denied  the  right 
to  publish  their  works  in  their  own  coun- 
ti-y. 

The  lack  of  qualifications  of  most  of 
the  Politburo  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs  is  obvious.  Careerists  in  tlie  pro- 
vincial or  Central  Party  apparatus,  they 
are  generally  narrow-minded,  national- 
istically  oriented,  basically  hard-boiled 
Communists,  limited  men,  concerned  for 
their  own  positions  and  privileges,  and 
knowing  little  of  foreign  reality. 

After  World  War  n,  Maxim  Litvinov 
used  to  take  foreign  diplomats  and 
newspapermen  aside  and  warn  them 
that  StaUn  and  his  colleagues  were 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  outside  world, 
and  that  this  constituted  a  very  great 
danger.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  pres- 
ent Politburo  are  no  better  off  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world,  some  of  them 
probably  worse  off.  Clearly,  we  cannot 
discount  the  danger  that  these  men,  who 
are  showing  themselves  unequal  to  the 
need  for  reforms  at  home,  may  make 
serious  errors  of  Judgment  in  their  con- 
duct of  affairs  abroad. 

This  is  the  group  that  chose  to  use 
aimed  force  to  strangle  the  evolutionary 
democratization  of  its  own  friend  and 
ally,  Czechoslovakia,  which  under  Dub- 
cek's  leadership  was  indicating  to  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  a  way  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  of  repression,  fear,  repres- 
sion. This  is  the  group  that  then  con- 
cocted the  ominous  Brezhnev  doctrine  of 
limited  sovereignty  which  asserts  the 
right  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  intervene 
unilaterally  in  all  Communist-run  coun- 
tries. 

Jt  Is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could  have 
thought  up  a  more  clumsy  and  self- 
defeating  rationalization  of  the  Czech 


Invasion.  All  the  talk  about  the  sub- 
ordination of  international  law  to  the 
"laws  of  the  class  struggle"  and  the 
doubletalk  about  defending  sovereignty 
by  denying  sovereignty  gives  no  comfort 
to  any  other  CommunlsA  ally,  and  shows 
a  crude  and  deliberate  disregard  for  the 
political  Interests  of  other  Commimlst 
parties,  particularly  many  in  Western 
Europe,  who,  to  retain  the  credibility  of 
their  effort  to  gain  power  by  pwirliamen- 
tary  means  and  of  their  willingness  to 
support  "bourgeois  liberties,"  feel  they 
must  repudiate  the  theory  of  imperialist 
communism  and  Soviet  Party  predomi- 
nance. 

If  anyone  had  any  doubt  about  the 
capacity  of  the  Politburo  to  blimder,  its 
performance  in  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia should  dispel  the  doubt.  The 
similarities  between  Moscow's  forcible 
methods  and  Nazi  methods  are  now  fully 
visible  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  beginning  with  Rumania, 
and  to  Communist  comrades  around  the 
world  whose  interests  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship brazenly  ignored. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  struggle  for  power  and  influence  goes 
on  within  the  Politburo,  and  that  the 
outcome  is  uncertain. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  leaders, 
conspiring  when  tliey  choose,  can  make 
and  unmake  a  man's  power  without  his 
knowledge  or  that  of  the  public.  That  Is 
what  happened  to  Khrushchev  in  1964. 

Will  change,  when  it  comes,  bring 
merely  a  reshuffle  of  the  same  old  party 
apparatchki — Suslov  or  Klrilenko  in 
place  of  Brezhnev;  Voronov  or  Podgomy 
in  place  of  Kosygin?  Or  will  it  bring  a 
change  of  generations  of  party  appa- 
ratchki— Shelepin,  Maz\u-ov,  Polyansky? 

Will  the  change  continue  to  restrict 
Soviet  politics  to  the  self-perpetuating 
Kremlin  circles?  Even  now,  the  police  ap- 
pear to  be  gaihing  ground.  As  Michel 
Tatu,  one  of  the  most  astute  analysts  of 
the  Soviet  scene  has  said,  it  is  no  accident 
that  Yury  Andropov,  the  KGB  chief,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  an  alternate  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  notorious  Lavrenti  Beria  was  in 
the  top  group.  Andropov  has  presided 
over  the  crackdown  by  the  KGB  on  lib- 
eral Soviet  intellectuals  and  signs  of  him 
in  action  during  the  Czechoslovak  crisis 
have  not  indicated  any  doubts  on  his 
part  concerning  the  intervention. 

Also  now,  the  influence  of  the  Stalinist- 
type  political  commissars  appears  to  be 
on  the  rise.  Greneral  Shtemenko,  Stalin's 
former  chief  of  staff,  downgraded  two 
ranks  on  his  master's  death,  has  not  only 
been  reappointed  to  high  position  in  the 
Soviet  military  hierarchy  but  is  now 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states,  and  is  cam- 
paigning to  refurbish  Stalin's  image  as 
a  military  leswler.  General  Yepishev,  a 
particularly  sinister  figure,  who  was 
Stalin's  sisslstant  minister  of  state  secu- 
rity in  the  horrible  Doctors'  Plot  period, 
was  made  chief  political  commissar  of 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  1962,  and  pro- 
moted to  full  membership  of  the  Central 
Committee  following  the  fall  of  IChru- 
shchev.  He  is  noted  for  his  continual  at- 
tacks on  the  liberal  writers  and  on  the  ao- 
called  "foreign  imperialists."  And  one 


gets  no  comfort  from  Yepishev's  chilling 
article,  widely  circulated  this  year  in 
Kommunist,  the  official  Commimist 
Party  Journal.  In  that  article  he  says 
that  "classical  Leninist  teaching"  on  the 
inevitability  of  "a  series  of  frightful 
clashes"  between  capitalism  and  commu- 
nism still  applies  in  the  nuclear  age,  and 
that  World  Weir  m  would  "guarantee 
the  construction  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism." 

The  resurgence  of  Soviet  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  class  struggle,  reflected  in 
military  doctrine  as  well  as  in  the  Soviet 
approach  to  international  law.  must 
cause  apprehension  about  the  road 
ahead. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an 
increasing  number  of  the  informed 
Western  analysts  of  Soviet  developments 
assess  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  dangerous, 
unpredictable  opponent — on  the  verge  of 
a  leadership  crisis,  the  outcome  of  which 
cannot  be  forecast. 

In  tills  perspective,  the  fast-growing 
military  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
take  on  added  significance. 

No  one  is  sure  of  the  future  and  one 
has  to  be  prepared  for  surprises. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  lively  discus- 
.sion  of  the  Czech  crisis  on  August  7,  1968, 
at  a  high-powered  workshop.  The  discus- 
sion produced  a  show  of  hands  on  the 
probability  of  Soviet  military  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Twenty  present  be- 
lieved such  an  eventuality  unlikely:  two 
thought  it  probable. 

One  participant  later  suggested  as  a 
possible  subtitle  for  the  workshop,  "Or 
Why  We  Were  So  Wrong." 

We  do  not  know  who  will  have  the 
finger  on  the  Soviet  trigger  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  The  enormous  Russian 
arsenal  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  what- 
ever "strong  man"  or  ascendant  faction 
of  tough,  ambitious  figures  come  to  the 
fore  in  the  Soviet  power  struggle. 

Hence,  there  is  everyttilng  to  be  said 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  solid 
and  prudent  stance. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  a  solid 
and  prudent  stance  is  a  protected  U.S. 
second-strike  capacity  which  gives  us  the 
capability  to  retaliate  againsi^  a  strategic 
nuclear  attack,  and  therefore  to  discour- 
age such  an  attack.  This  is  the  first  es- 
sential of  national  security  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  and  of  the  survival  of  us  and 
our  allies  in  freedom. 

In  recent  years  recognition  has  grown 
decisively  among  officials  and  scientists 
that  we  want  to  maintain  the  second- 
strike  capacity — not  of  just  one,  but  of 
all  major  vehicle  types  of  our  strategic 
force:  Minuteman,  bombers,  and  Polaris- 
Poseidon. 

As  our  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port states: 

Each  system  has  different  limitations,  is 
subject  to  varied  uncertainties  and  requires 
distinct  modes  of  attack.  Each  type  must  be 
protected,  so  as  to  Insure  no  easy  defeat  of 
our  system  by  an  enemy.  It  must  be  of  serious 
concern  therefore  If  any  part  of  our  deterrent 
mixture  Is  adversely  affected  by  changing 
adverse  forces  and  technologies. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  voted  to  cut  about  $2  billion  from  the 
proposed  1970  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  I  joined  in  those  votes. 
We  can  do  without  some  of  the  less 
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urgent  military  programs.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  likely  dangers  Eihecul,  tampering 
with  the  strategic  offense  and  defense 
core  of  the  Defense  budget  is  a  very  risky 
business. 

Of  real  concern  is  the  continuing 
Soviet  devel(Hxnent  of  their  gigantic  SS- 
9  missile,  on  which  they  have  already 
begun  to  test  multiple  reentry  vehicles, 
and  not  without  success.  The  evidence  is 
firm  that  the  Soviets  have  more  than 
230  S8-9's  operational  or  under  construc- 
tion. If  the  Soviets  continue  to  deploy 
additional  missiles  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  past  few  years,  by  the  mid-1970's  the 
survivability  of  most  of  our  Mlnuteman 
forces,  as  presently  deployed,  would  be  in 
question. 

Also  of  special  concern  Is  the  threat 
to  our  bombers  from  the  growing  number 
of  Soviet  Polaris-type  missile  submarines, 
and  the  danger  to  our  Polaris  system 
from  Soviet  efforts  in  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine construction  and  in  anti-subma- 
rine warfare.  As  the  report  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  puts  it: 

W«  canao*  anume  that  our  Polaris  system 
will  be  the  first  weapon  In  history  to  remain 
Invulnnrable. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  hard  work  which 
the  Soviets  have  put  into  their  ABM  for 
many  years.  The  Soviets  are  completing 
the  deploj^nent  of  some  60  Galosh  ABM 
missiles  on  launchers  around  Moscow. 
And.  very  important,  we  now  have  hard 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  testing  an 
Improved  long-range  ABM,  which  ap- 
parently has  a  "loiter"  capability,  so 
that,  after  the  initial  firing,  the  missiles 
can  coast  or  "loiter"  for  a  period  of  time, 
imtll  a  specific  target  is  selected,  at 
which  point  it  can  then  be  restarted  and 
maneuvered  to  the  target.  The  Tallinn 
defense  system,  very  extensively  de- 
ployed throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
believed  by  many  in  the  intelligence 
community  to  be  subject  to  upgrading  so 
as  to  give  it  an  ABM  capability. 

Paced  with  these  problems.  President 
Nixon  has  recommended  a  phased  pro- 
gram to  deploy  an  ABM  defense.  The 
fimctions  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
gram are  to  help  protect,  first,  the  Mln- 
uteman sUos;  second,  our  manned 
bomber  force;  and  third,  the  command 
and  other  facilities  necessary  In  a  crisis 
to  assure  national  political  control  of 
both  our  land-  and  sea -based  strategic 
forces.  It  is  intended  also  to,  fourth,  pro- 
vide a  partial  but  useful  protection  of 
oiur  people  against  an  accidental,  irra- 
tional or  reckless  small  missile  attack. 

The  opponents  of  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram initially  seemed  to  deny  the  fact 
that  we  confront  increased  threats  to 
our  deterrent  forces  in  the  mid  and  late 
1970's.  They  now  appear  to  have  re- 
treated from  that  position  and  are  try- 
ing to  make  a  case  for  alternatives  to 
deploying  an  ABM  system  which  in 
their  view  would  be  better. 

Several  Senators  and  scientists  have 
suggested  that,  rather  than  defend  our 
offensive  forces,  we  should  expand  our 
offensive  forces — our  Mlnuteman  or  our 
Poseidon,  or  both.  Yet  buying  more 
Mlnutemen  without  protection  is  cer- 
tainly more  destabilizing  than  an  active 
defense  of  Minutemen  silos,  since  it  in- 
creases the  capacity  to  strike  first.  And 


buying  more  MIRVed  Poseidon  forces 
would  surely  be  viewed  from  the  Russian 
side  as  more  threatening  than  a  limited 
ABM  defense  of  our  forces. 

Moreover,  any  significant  expansion  of 
our  offensive  nuclear  weapons  is  more 
costly  than  the  Safeguard  program. 

The  President  and  the  proponents  of 
the  Safeguard  system  are  in  my  judg- 
ment the  real  moderates  on  this  issue. 
Some  opponents  of  ABM  advocate  de- 
lay in  deployment — of  what  they  call 
"an  inadequately  tested,  unproven  mis- 
sile defense  system."  In  fact,  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  the  result  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive research  and  development 
effort.  The  components  are  more  fully 
advanced  and  better  tested  than  were 
the  components  of  the  Polaris  missile 
system,  when  a  comparable  go-ahead  was 
given. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  now  prove 
this  system,  except  through  a  prototype- 
like  deplojrment?  Phase  I  of  Safeguard 
is,  in  effect,  a  prototjrpe  installation  that 
will  enable  the  Defense  Department  to 
complete  engineering,  installation,  and 
shakedown  and  tests  and  to  have  the 
two  stations  fully  operative  by  1974.  If 
we  delay  the  decision  for  about  a  year, 
as  some  propose,  the  soonest  these  two 
sites  could  be  ready  for  complete  check- 
out would  be  in  1976.  This  would  leave 
us  with  no  option  to  provide  active  de- 
fense for  the  essential  portion  of  our 
Mlnuteman  force  on  the  schedule  that 
may  be  necessary  If  we  do  not  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  limiting 
cr  reducing  strategic  forces.  There  is 
obviously  no  substitute  for  time.  And, 
what  Is  more,  the  delay  would  cost  us 
an  extra  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

We  can  expect,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
ether  offense  and  defense  system,  that  we 
can  improve  its  effectiveness  over  the 
years.  But  we  urgently  need  the  expe- 
rience of  a  deployed  working  prototype. 
The  idea  that  we  should  not  be  getting 
this  experience  in  this  very  important 
defense  area  of  nuclear  weaponry,  while 
the  potential  opponent  was  not  dormant 
and  has  had  the  CH>portunity  to  obtain 
some  of  this  experience  for  many  years, 
is  to  me  the  height  of  Imprudence. 

The  statement  to  our  committee  by 
Freeman  J.  Dyson,  of  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  Study,  at  Princeton,  Includes 
this  perceptive  comment: 

In  the  long  run  the  battle  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  technology  Is  a  battle 
of  Information.  If  the  defense  knows  where 
the  offensive  warheads  are,  it  Is  not  too  dlf- 
flcult  to  destroy  them.  For  the  last  20  years 
the  offensive  has  had  an  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage, but  this  advantage  Is  being  reduced 
as  defensive  Informatlon-bandlUig  capability 
improves.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe  the  de- 
fense will  prevail  because  the  defense  will 
have  more  accurate  and  timely  Information 
than  the  offense.  Defensive  batteries  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  battle  should  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  out-maneuver  Incoming 
offensive  vehicles  controlled  from  a  com- 
mand center  5000  miles  away  on  land  or  In  a 
submarine  off-shore.  The  offensive  command 
wiU  be  fighting  the  battle  blind,  without  any 
pcflslblUty  of  quick  reaction  to  defensive 
moves.  I  consider  that  It  Is  only  a  question 
of  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  years,  before 
these  inherent  advantages  of  the  defense 
become  actual.  The  time  that  It  will  take  to 
overturn  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 


the  offensive  wlU  of  course  depend  on  polit- 
ical decisions  aa  well  as  on  technological 
developments. 

Some  of  the  campaigners  against  ABM 
deplo]mient  argue  that  before  deciding 
to  proceed  with  deployment  we  should 
negotiate  with  the  Russians. 

Why  either  one  or  the  other? 

Why  not  both? 

If  we  do  not  have  our  ABM  system 
moving  along,  what  Inducement  is  there 
for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  with  us  on 
a  freeze  or  a  reduction  In  their  ABM  de- 
ployment? Can  anyone  seriously  main- 
tain that  Moscow  will  agree  to  limit  its 
ABM's  If  we  now.  and  unilaterally,  aban- 
don deployment  of  our  ABM's?  Nothing 
In  the  record  of  negotiations  on  the  con- 
trol of  arms  suggests  that  this  would  be 
the  way  to  have  a  successful  negotiation 
with  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  realistically 
expect  the  Politburo  to  sign  an  arms 
agreement  that  rules  out  a  limited  So- 
viet ABM  defense  and  leaves  their  coun- 
try vulnerable  to  nuclear  coercion  and 
attack  from  Communist  China  and  other 
secondary  nuclear  powers.  And  I  also 
very  strongly  doubt  that  the  American 
Congress  and  people  would  accept  an 
agreement  under  which  the  Soviets  are 
permitted  to  have  their  ABM  system 
while  we  have  no  comparable  ABM  pro- 
tection well  underway  here. 

Thus  I  believe  the  chance  is  promis- 
ing that  we  could  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  limited  ABM 
defense  on  both  sides — an  agreed  celling 
on  the  number  of  ABM's,  for  example — 
provided  that  we  do  not  foolishly  throw 
that  chance  away  by  now  scuttling  our 
own  program. 

In  my  Judgment,  anyone  who  wants  a 
successful  negotiation  with  the  Soviets 
to  halt  the  further  evolution  of  danger- 
ous strategic  armaments  should  be  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  us  to  give 
him  the  funds  to  proceed  with  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  as  a  matter  "essential  for 
national  security." 

After  thorough  consideration,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  supported  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

President  Nixon  beUeves  that  he  would 
be  in  a  much  stronger  position  in  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets on  limitation  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  systems  if  he  had  the  back- 
ing of  Congress  on  his  Safeguard  pro- 
gram. I  agree  with  that  analysis.  Indeed, 
In  my  opinion,  nothing  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  our  diplomatic  effort — 
and  more  shortsighted— than  to  deny 
the  President  the  strong  hand  he  needs 
just  as  his  negotiators  are  about  to  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
evidence  its  commonsense  and  vote  to  go 
forward  with  the  ABM  program  as  part 
of  the  1970  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  one  of  the  best  speeches 
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on  defense  research  that  I  have  heard 
In  a  long  time.  It  Is  Inf  ormatloQ  that 
everyone  should  heed.  I  think,  certainly, 
that  It  makes  the  strongest  possible  case 
for  the  acceptance  of  research  and  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM. 

Now  that  we  are  witnessing  the  re- 
surgence of  Stalinism,  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  time  remaining  for 
a  detente  is  less,  probably,  than  In  pre- 
vious years? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  If  anyone  has  doubts  about  the 
nature  of  the  present  regime,  I  suggest 
that  he  read  some  of  the  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  that  long-time  Commu- 
nist, Marshal  Tito.  Marshal  Tito  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  before 
many  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Politburo  were  even  eligible  to  Join  the 
Young  Communist  League.  Marshal  Tito 
is  so  much  concerned  that  he  is  now 
arming  his  peasants  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

If  anyone  has  further  doubts,  he  should 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  Communist 
leaders  in  Romania. 

If  we  want  to  leave  that  area  and 
move  to  Western  countries,  we  can  read 
what  Luigi  Longo,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Italy,  has  said  about  the 
present  regime.  Can  any  Senator  imagine 
how  embarrassed  the  head  of  a  Commu- 
nist Party  must  be  in  a  Western  country, 
where  free  and  open  elections  are  held, 
to  have  to  admit  on  the  platform  that  if 
his  party  comes  to  power,  according  to 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  that  country,  will 
then  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  be  subject  to  unilateral 
occupation  by  the  Soviets. 

No  wonder  the  leaders  of  so  many  of 
the  Communist  Parties  in  the  Western 
World  have  denounced  the  leadership  in 
the  Politburo  as  dangerous  and.  indeed, 
a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Yet  I 
am  amazed  to  hear  it  said  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  no  problem,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  top  ranking  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist world  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
are  warning,  over  and  over  again,  about 
Soviet  Imperialism.  In  fact,  the  major 
foreign  policy  problem  which  confronts 
us  is  Russian  imperialism. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
cannot  be  explained  in  the  doctrinal 
terms  of  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy. 
This  doctrine  is  a  most  fantastic  propo- 
sition. It  can  be  explained,  however,  in 
terms  of  Russian  history.  In  terms  of 
Russian  imperialism. 

I  submit  that  with  all  the  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  about  defensive 
systems  and  offensive  systems,  we  have 
spent  altogether  too  much  time  talking 
about  the  military  hardware  and  we 
have  not  been  debating  the  central  is- 
sue. The  central  issue  which  you  have  to 
decide  first,  before  you  can  decide  what 
kind  of  military  budget  you  should  have 
or  what  kind  of  foreign  policy  you  should 
have.  Is:  What  kind  of  adversary  do  you 
face,  and  what  is  he  up  to? 

I  submit  that  even  If  we  just  listen 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Communist 
world  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
get  a  pretty  good  measure  of  the  threat 
as  they  witness  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  obviously 
knowledgeable  on  this  matter.  Does  he 
discern  any  genuine  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  present  hierarchy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  the  current  pace 
of  arms  technology,  development,  and 
deployment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  direct  relationship  to  the  coming  of 
power  of  the  present  group  in  the  Polit- 
buro and  the  increase  in  Soviet  strategic 
arms.  They  are  directly  related.  There 
is  a  direct  relationship,  of  course,  to  the 
use  of  force  to  subjugate  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  enunciation  of  the  now-infa- 
mous Brezhnev  doctrine.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  that  the  men  who  are 
running  the  Politburo  today  are  unsiu« 
of  themselves.  They  are  not  very  com- 
petent. I  think  they  present  to  the  west- 
em  world — ana  to  the  Communist  world 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union — a;  real,  and 
unpredictable  threat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Further,  does  it  appear 
that  historically  Soviet  arms  develop- 
ment and  Soviet  stockpiling  of  arms,  the 
expansion  of  Soviet  military  capacity,  is 
directly  related  to  what  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  arms  development?  In  other 
words,  have  they  simply  reacted  to  the 
things  we  have  done? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  Is  not,  of  course, 
the  case.  The  Soviets,  In  my  judgment, 
have  decided  on  what  they  feel  they 
might  need  If  they  ever  got  into  a  nu- 
clear war,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  opponent  if  such  a  war 
does  come.  Obviously,  there  is  some  in- 
teraction between  their  programs  and 
ours,  but  it  is  not  the  simple  action-reac- 
tion pattern  that  some  people  call  it. 

In  my  statement  I  referred  to  Gen- 
eral Yeplshev,  who  made  some  rather 
startling  comments  about  the  fact  that 
war  was  still  inevitable,  even  in  a  nu- 
clear age.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  walked  away  from  that 
position.  He  said  that  obviously  Mr. 
Lenin,  when  he  laid  down  the  idea  of 
the  Inevitability  of  war.  did  not  have  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  catastrophic 
thermonuclear  weapons,  and  therefore 
thermonuclear  war  was  unthinkable. 

But  now  we  have  a  high  functionary, 
and  influential  official  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  writing  in  an  official  organ,  the 
Kommunist,  saying,  in  effect,  that  we 
might  have  nuclear  war  and  that  indeed 
the  pKKsibility  of  it  was  inevitable  and 
that  if  we  did  it  would  "guarantee  the 
construction  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism." 

I  think  this  presents  some  measure  of 
the  preparations  that  they  are  making. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  the  Senator  would 
reject  the  somewhat  fragile  contention 
and  the  historically  unprovable  conten- 
tion that  if  we  develop  and  deploy  an 
ABM,  we  are  simply  fueling  the  arms  race 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  that  they  will  re- 
act by  something  greater. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  have  the  direct 
quotation  before  me,  but  in  1967  this  very 
question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Kosygin  at  a 
press  conference  in  London.  They  asked 
Mr.  Kosygin,  in  effect,  "Are  you  not  fuel- 
ing the  ai'ms  race  by  deploying  an  ABM 
system?"  He.  in  effect,  said,  "There  are 
two  systems — offensive  and  defensive — 
and  a  defensive  system  is  merely  in  de- 


fense of  the  country,  and  it  does  not 
add  to  or  fuel  the  arms  race."  This  is 
Mr.  Kosygin's  position. 

I  will  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  first  to  develop  an  ICBM.  the 
first  to  deploy  an  ABM — which  we  have 
not  yet  done,  the  first  to  set  off  a  60 
megaton  bomb — something  we  have 
never  done.  They  were  the  first  to  de- 
ploy a  fracti(mal  orbital  bombardment 
system. 

I  should  observe  at  this  point  that  from 
1945  until  the  fall  of  1949.  we  in  effect 
unilaterally  disarmed  so  far  as  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  concerned.  We  had 
the  understanding,  the  talent,  and  the 
know-how  from  the  days  at  Los  Alamos 
to  go  ahead  with  what  was  then  called 
the  super  project.  We  made  no  move  in 
this  regard  imtil  Klaus  Fuchs  was  ap- 
prehended and  we  had  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Russians  knew  a  lot 
about  it.  Klaus  Fuchs.  of  course,  turned 
out  to  be  the  greatest  traitor  in  this  cen- 
tury, especially  in  the  field  of  technology 
and  science.  He  had  given  this  informa- 
tion to  the  Soviets.  But  for  4  years  we 
did  nothing  about  developing  a  hydrogen 
bomb,  because  we  did  not  want  to  fuel 
the  arms  race. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  about  what 
the  Soviets  did  in  the  postwar  period 
when  we  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons.  There  are  too  many 
people  in  Central  Europe  in  chains  to- 
day who  testify  to  what  they  did.  There 
were  the  continuing  harassments  of  Ber- 
lin, and  so  on.  But  there  were  limits  as 
to  how  far  Moscow  would  go  when  it  was 
in  a  totally  inferior  nuclear  position.  But 
if  they  get  into  a  position  where  they 
feel  they  couli}  move,  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  with  relative  impunity,  I 
wonder  what  they  would  do  in  this 
troubled  world  in  trying  to  extend  their 
infiuence.  I  think  they  would  be  tempted 
to  take  great  risks  and  this  could  lead  to 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  confronta- 
tions with  us,  and  with  other  powers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then,  would  it  not  be 
valid  to  say  that  even  if  we  should  uni- 
laterally Initiate  a  cessation  of  develop- 
ment, production,  and  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  in  this  country,  we 
could  not  expect  the  Soviets  to  do  tlie 
same? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  evidence  to 
completely  corroborate  the  Senator's 
statement. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  President 
Johnson  invited  Mr.  Khrushchev  not  to 
go  ahead  with  the  production  of  any 
more  fissionable  material  with  the  new 
plants  t^at  were  underway.  There  was  a 
unilateral  move  on  our  part.  We  our- 
selves announced  a  shutdown.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev indicated  he  was  going  to  do  like- 
wise, but  instead  they  added  to  their 
capacity.  The  Russians  went  ripht  ahead 
Eind  added  to  their  production  of  fission- 
able material. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks,  and  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  rwnarks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  what  I  think 
Is  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  have  heard 
in  a  long  time. 
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I  think  one  of  the  prcHsIems  we  have 
been  facing — and  I  have  said  this  over 
and  over,  to  the  extent  of  walking  out  in 
anger  from  one  of  the  Armed  Services 
Comnittee  meetings — Is  the  fact  that 
when  we  are  given  data,  it  is  always 
marked  "secret"  with  respect  to  what  the 
enemy  is  doing,  but  by  and  large  it  is  not 
with  respect  to  what  we  are  doing.  So  the 
whole  sectirity  picture  has  been  turned 
around,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  not  been  permitted  to  know  what 
the  Soviet  Union  in  fact  has  been  doing. 
All  the  information  I  have — and  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  whether  this  is 
correct — ^Is  tliat  when  we  leveled  off  on 
our  Mlnuteman  production  and  deploy- 
ment, it  is  our  hope  at  that  time  that  this 
would  bring  down,  as  I  understand  it,  or 
would  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Soviets  themselves  would  stop  their  pro- 
duction of  offensive  wei^xmry.  Aza  I 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  DOMDUCK.  What  happened? 
Mr.  JAC^^N.  The  Soviets  went  right 
ahead  and  proceeded  to  harden  their 
strategic  missile  sites.  They  did  this  at  a 
time  when  they  knew  we  did  not  have  a 
first-strike  capability. 

In  fact,  today  the  Soviets  are  the  only 
one  building  toward  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. We  do  not  have  that  capability 
and  we  do  not  want  it.  We  made  that 
decision  in  1961  when  we  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  Mlnuteman.  We  told  the 
whole  world  we  were  going  for  a  second- 
strike  capability  and  none  other  than 
that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  meantime,  did 
they  not  produce  and  deploy  the  SS-9 
and  the  SS-11  smd  a  good  nimiber  of 
their  other  missiles  which  are  in  evi- 
dence, and  have  they  not  accelerated  pro- 
duction, no  matter  whom  they  may  be 
targeted  on? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  nature  of  our  po- 
sition in  this  matter  is  well  known.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  we  entered  into 
a  nuclear  test  ban  moratorium  with  the 
Soviets.  The  way  in  which  they  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment was  to  set  off  a  60-megaton  bomb. 
We  were  acting  in  good  faith  and  we 
were  not  prepared  to  resiune  testing.  The 
result  was  that  they  were  able  to  test 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  that  were  in- 
valuable to  them,  including  ABM  weap- 
ons, in  which  2  years*  work  was  in- 
volved. 

As  a  result  of  their  action  in  this 
regard  they  were  able  to  obtain  data  and 
information  in  the  strategic  weapons 
field  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
because  we  went  along  with  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  I  supported  that  agree- 
ment. But  I  point  out  we  had  this  agree- 
ment and  without  warning  they  abro- 
gated it.  They  knew  very  well  their  in- 
tentions in  that  regard  because  from 
what  they  were  able  to  do  it  was  apparoit 
they  had  made  the  decision  months  and 
months  previous  to  the  time  they  broke 
the  moratorium  In  September  1961. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  empha- 
sized the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  context  of  what  it  might  be  like 
5  years.  6  years,  or  7  years  from  now.  I 
would  hope  that  before  we  are  through 


we  would  also  get  the  same  type  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Red  Chinese. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Russians 
would  like  to  get  that  information  also. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  they  would, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor do  the  same  type  of  research  he  has 
done  on  this  matter  and  get  that  in- 
formation out  if  he  could. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  recall  President 
Johnson  urged  that  we  deploy  the 
Sentinel  system  against  a  possible 
Chinese  attack  in  the  middle  1970's.  I 
remember  reading  myself  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mao,  who  is  In  charge  of  that  coun- 
try, saying  they  would  not  mind  a 
nuclear  world  war  because  they  could 
survive  it  out  of  sheer  numbers,  which 
would  leave  no  speculation  with  respect 
to  what  might  happen  if  they  had  more 
nuclear  power  than  they  now  possess. 

I  hope  we  can  get  some  backgrotmd 
analysis  of  the  upcoming  leadership  in 
that  area  and  put  that  information  in 
the  Record  with  respect  to  the  forces  we 
are  facing. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator. 

I  think  that  the  Soviets  during  these 
tense  days  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  counting  heavily,  on  having  in  the 
period  ahead,  among  other  things,  an 
ABM  system  that  can  deal  with  nuclear 
blackmail  efforts  or  an  irrational  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese.  We  know  that 
very  substantial  Soviet  conventional  and 
strategic  forces  have  been  moved  into  the 
Sino-Soviet  border  area.  We  do  rK>t  know 
what  might  happen.  Anything  could  hap- 
pen out  there.  It  is  a  most  explosive 
situation. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that,  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  reach  an  agreement  involving 
strategic  weapons,  it  is  primarily  in  this 
area  of  the  antiballlstic  missile  system, 
because  I  believe  the  Russians  are  going 
to  Insist  on  a  minimum  mmiber  of  ABM's, 
especially  In  order  to  deal  with  the  Chi- 
nese problem  as  It  Is  now,  and  as  they 
may  find  it  In  the  period  ahead.  But  to 
get  the  Soviets  to  limit  the  number  of 
their  ABM's,  I  think  we  need  to  have  our 
own  ABM  system  really  underway — to 
bargain  with.  That  Is  the  point  I  devel- 
oped in  my  earlier  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  vidll  the 
Senator  jrield  further? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  been  of  increasing  concern  to 
me  is  the  semantic  somersaults  made  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  where  people 
who  say  we  have  an  overkill  say  we  should 
not  deploy  the  ABM  because  that  would 
be  provocative;  and  they  say  build  more 
offensive  weapons.  That  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
have  an  overkill,  we  should  maintain  the 
ability  of  that  overkill  to  be  used  as 
needed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado,  regarding  the  support  by  oppo- 


nents of  ABM  of  offensive  weapons  as  an 
alternative.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  has  made  the  same 
statement.  In  the  testlntony  of  Secretary 
Laird  before  the  House  conunittee,  he 
made  a  similar  statetnent. 

It  is  aald  that  those  who  oppose  deploy- 
ment of  the  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system 
this  year,  a  defensive  system,  favor  addi- 
tions of  missiles  to  our  offensive  systems. 

I  must  say  that  is  incorrect.  The  frame- 
work in  which  such  a  statement  has  been 
made  is — that  if  a  year  from  now  the 
Soviets  are  proceeding  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9,  perhaps  armed  with 
MRV  or  MIRV,  at  that  time,  if  necessary 
to  protect  our  deterrent,  we  oould  protect 
our  assured  deterrent  by  building  addi- 
tional Mlnuteman  missiles  and  additional 
Polaris  of  Poseidon-tsrpe  submarines. 
That  is  the  context  in  which  such  state- 
ments have  been  made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect regarding  his  own  position  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  but  the  implication, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  courtesy  tis  the 
Senator  knows  my  regard  for  him,  of  the 
statement  made  here  today,  and  made 
by  Secretary  Laird  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, is  that  opponents  of  the  antl-ballls- 
tic-misslle  system  are  arguing  for  an 
alternative;  that  is,  additional  ICBM's 
and  the  Polaris  should  be  deployed.  This 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  in  response  to 
the  statement  of  my  good  friend  that  It 
is  far  less  provocative  to  try  to  defend 
our  deterrent;  then  later  if  that  is  not 
adequate,  the  decision  can  be  made  about 
going  ahead  with  sm  addition  to  the  of- 
fensive system. 

We  did  have  some  testimony  before 
our  committee,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  situa- 
tion reaches  the  point  where  the  Minute- 
man  is  really  threatened,  so  that  it  no 
longer  has  a  credible  position  in  the  de- 
terrent system,  then  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  go  the  offensive  route,  rather 
than  try  an  ABM  defense.  I  think  I  stated 
it  correctly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  position  is  that 
arms  control  is  the  best  means  of  secu- 
rity. But  if  talks  fail — If  the  threat  to 
this  country  becomes  as  serious  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says — we  can  in- 
crease offensive  weapons  to  meet  the 
threat.  He  conjures  up  a  bleak  picture 
for  the  United  States — but  one  based  on 
several  assumptions:  First,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9  and  construction  of 
Polaris-type  submarines.  The  second  as- 
sumption. If  the  Soviet  Union  takes  that 
course,  is  that  the  United  States  would 
then  protect  Itself  both  by  the  de- 
plojrment  of  a  better  and  effective  ABM 
system  and  by  the  construction  of  more 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  and 
by  Poseidon.  These  measures  would  be 
available  to  the  United  States  to  protect 
and  defend  its  nuclear  deterrent.  The 
assimiptions  to  my  mind,  are  not  correct. 
But  they  are  argued  to  make  the  case 
upon  which  the  ABM  is  based.  The  fact 
is — the  Soviets  may  not  proceed  as  as- 
simied — ^but  if  they  do — we  can  protect 
our  security   without  tlmelag. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  my  good  friend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  of  course,  must  make  certain 
assumptions  because  prudence  tells  him 
that  there  is  a  leadtime  factor  involved. 
In  other  words,  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  what 
the  Soviets  may  have  in  the  way  of  stra- 
tegic arms  in  the  1974-76  and  beyond 
time  frame.  We  look  at  what  they  are 
doing  and  try  to  make  certain  extrap- 
olations from  that  as  to  what  they  may 
have  during  that  period.  Unless  we  al- 
low for  the  leadtime,  we  will  not  have 
the  means  to  protect  our  deterrent  in 
that  period.  The  big  debate  turns  on 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  shall  get  into  those 
points  later,  during  debate.  But  on  the 
question  of  leadtime.  if  it  should  become 
necessary  to  build  additional  offensive 
weapons  I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  there  would  be  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well  no.  This  involves 
cranking  up  production  of  Mlnutemen 
and  Poseidon  missiles,  producing  and 
deploying  them  which  takes  time.  Polaris 
submarines  take  time.  We  have  had  vari- 
ous estimates  of  the  leadtime  required, 
and  they  can  be  supplied  to  the  Senate. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
what  the  capability  will  be  during  the 
mid-seventies  and  beyond. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  shall  be  prepared 
on  these  points. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  one  more  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  my  comment,  I 
did  not  mean  to  Impugn  anything  about 
one  of  my  most  beloved  friends  In  the 
Senate,  my  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper).  I  had  not  meant  it  personally. 
What  I  have  said  Is  that  from  all  over 
the  coimtry,  and  from  many  scientists, 
they  have  said  that  we  are  capable  of 
building  a  defensive  weapons  system 
that  will  be  provocative,  but  if  we  build 
an  offensive  system  it  will  be  nonprovoca- 
tive.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question 
of  a  semantic  somersault.  I  can  under- 
stand it  in  the  context  of  putting  it  In 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about,  but 
this  Is  not  the  context  in  which  many 
people  are  putting  it.  including  the  pre- 
vious Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  heard  the  tes- 
timony of  the  scientists  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  .  except  when  I  was  ill. 
I  have  read  the  testimony.  I  do  not 
know  any  scientist— I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  have  not  so  read  or  heard — who 
said  that,  as  an  alternative  to  ABM,  of- 
fensive weapons  should  be  deployed 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  that  one  point,  the 
Senator  has  read  the  testimony  of  many 
experts  from  each  side  of  the  ABM.  I  do 
not  have  that  at  my  fingertips,  but  in  the 
next  few  days  I  will  plswje  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  statements.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  if  the  threat  reached 
the  point  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  grave 
threat  to  the  Mlnuteman  deterrent,  they 
would  advocate  going  forward  with  a 
buildup  of  the  offensive  forces.  I  shall 
place  that  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that 
was  the  testimony,  for  example,  of  Dr. 


Rathjens  and  Dr.  Chayer.  and  possibly 
others  such  as  Dr.  Wiesner. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
That  is  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  they  did  not  say  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  event  of  a  threat 
that  materialized 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  put  hi  the  Rec- 
ord what  it  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  would  have  the  op- 
tion, if  necessary,  of  deploying  additional 
offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But,  as  I  recall,  they 
said  it  was  in  preference  to  the  ABM.  It 
seems  to  me,  from  the  Russian  point  of 
view,  that  going  ahead  with  an  offensive 
system  would  be  far  more  provocative 
and  destabilizhig  than  providing  for  a 
defensive  system.  That  was  my  point. 
But,  In  any  case,  the  record  will  speak 
for  Itself  as  to  what  they  and  others  have 
said. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  will  place  in  the 
Record  their  statements 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  just  add  this 
other  thing,  since  the  colloquy  referring 
to  the  leadtime  necessary  to  crank-up 
Mlnuteman  production  and  deploy  a  sub- 
stantial niunber,  I  am  ad\'ised  that  the 
leadtime  is  a  number  of  years — some  es- 
timates run  as  high  as  4  to  5  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  so.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  can  produce  the  facts 
for  the  Record  during  debate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  supply  data  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  C(X)PER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
si}eech  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
very  carefully.  He  always  makes  a  very 
effective  and  informative  speech.  I  am 
not  going  to  question  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  regard- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Politburo.  I  do 
not  contradict  the  Senator's  statement 
about  the  new  doctrine  which  the  Soviet 
Union  declared 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. 

Mr.  COOPEK.  In  connection  with 
Communist  countries.  It  is  an  imusual 
ixmovation  in  any  system  of  law  and 
international  relations.  Czechoslovakia 
was  a  brutal  example. 

I  would  argue  that  if  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  as  impredlctable  as  it  is  said  they 
are — and  they  may  be — and  if  the  threat 
which  the  Senator  has  pictured  so 
grinaly,  as  has  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laurd,  is  a  true  threat,  and  knowing  that 
both  coimtries  are  armed  to  the  teeth, 
that  the  United  States  has  more  men 
vuider  arms  around  the  world  than  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  though  the  United 
States  possesses  three  times  as  many  nu- 
clear warheads  as  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
both  counti-ies  have  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying the  other,  even  if  first  struck 
by  a  nuclear  attack— then  the  Senator's 
speech  supports  the  argument  that  we 
are  making.  Let  our  great  and  hiunane 
covmtry  try  in  negotiations,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  control  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  rather  than  deploying 
new  weapons  systems  such  as  ABM  or 
MIRV.  If  not  an  agreement  in  formal 
terms,  a  tacit  agreement  proved  by  a 
halt  in  their  deployment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 
This  course  of  action,  of  effort,  offers  at 


least  some  ray  of  hope  for  the  people  of 
our  covmtry  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
Is  better  to  make  the  effort,  even  if  It 
fails,  than  to  vote  to  pile  up  these  weap- 
ons, particularly  at  a  time  wheft  we  are 
preparing  for  negotiations  to  urge  their 
control. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  by  saying 
that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  his 
sincerity  in  presenting  his  point  of  view. 
No  one  that  I  know  of,  on  the  committee 
or  in  the  Senate,  has  stated  that  we  do 
not  have  this  awesome  strategic  nuclear 
capability  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
been  trying  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  that  now.  We  are  talking 
about  1974-76.  I  do  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  strategic  arms  field.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  the  Senator  knows,  now  has 
deployed  or  has  under  construction,  more 
land-based,  long-range  missiles,  not  to 
mention  their  medium-range  missiles, 
targeted  on  Western  Europe,  than  the 
United  States.  Also,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Soviets  have  a  greater  mega- 
tonnage  dellverability  capability  right 
now  than  we  have. 

Speaking  of  nuclear  arms,  we  should 
remember,  when  we  are  talking  about 
nuclear  strategic  capability,  that  It  is  not 
just  the  number  of  warheads  that  mat- 
ters; it  is  warhead  numbers,  times  yield, 
times  dellverability,  that  spells  out  the 
nuclear  posture. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's desire  to  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets. I  have  supported  all  moves  in  that 
regard.  But  now  I  want  to  ask  a  simple 
question: 

Why  would  the  Russians  negotiate  to 
give  up  or  limit  an  ABM  system  if  they 
have  one  and  we  do  not  have  one?  Where 
is  our  bargaining  power  In  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  may  not.  The  Sen- 
ator has  answered  the  question  in  his  own 
speech.  He  said  it  may  well  be,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations,  that  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States  may  decide 
they  want  an  ABM  system.  But  this 
would  be  the  result  of  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  Is  desh^ble 
to  have  a  limited  number  of  ABM  weap- 
ons. I  do  think,  in  light  of  the  condition 
that  exists  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Commimist  China — and  the  Senator  is 
fully  aware  of  what  has  happened  there 
Is  recent  weeks — there  Is  a  good  chance 
that,  while  the  Soviets  would  not  want 
to  eliminate  the  ABM  system,  they  might 
agree  to  limit  the  ABM's  they  would  de- 
ploy— that  is,  if  we  do  not  scuttle  our 
own  ABM  program  before  the  talks  even 
begin. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  issue  the 
Senator  raised — that  the  Soviets  would 
not  abandon  their  ABM  system.  The  ar- 
gimient  that  we  should  make  a  decision 
now  on  deploying  ABM  to  help  In  nego- 
tiations does  not  hold  water.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  decision  now  to  start  de- 
ployment of  an  ineffective  ABM  system, 
which  cannot  be  deployed  or  tested  as  eja. 
integrated  system  until  1974.  is  going  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Either  Dr.  Foster  or  Secretary  Laird  tes- 
tified before  the  House  committee  that 
we  could  destroy  their  partially  deployed 
ABM  system  around  Moscow.  We  would 
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Just  overcome  It  with  missiles.  I  would 
consider  that  the  Soviets  believe  they 
could  similarly  overcome  our  ABM  sys- 
tem. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Did  he  mean  now? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  we  have  the 
MIRV.  They  have  MIRV,  we  believe. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  not  so  sure  they 
do  not  have  MIRV. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  know  what  we  have. 
If  we  are  to  have  control  and  limitation 
of  arms,  I  believe  the  factor  that  either 
country  has  the  power  to  destroy  the 
other  will  be  the  deciding  factor,  rather 
than  an  ABM  system  which  may  be  phys- 
ically deployed  4  to  6  years  from  now, 
and  not  an  effective  one,  even  then. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Again,  on  the  negotia- 
tion question,  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  debate  on  the  ABM  grew  out 
of  the  military  construction  bill.  We  dis- 
cussed foreign  and  defense  policy  in 
coimection  with  the  miUtary  construc- 
tion bill  for  over  a  week. 

The  Senator  wiU  recall  that  the  argu- 
ment wa4^ade  that  if  we  went  ahead 
and  first  deployed  the  ABM  system,  the 
Russians  would  not  talk.  It  is  all  in  the 
record.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  detail. 
The  argument  was  that  they  would  not 
talk.  I  took  the  position  that  if  we  went 
forward  with  the  ABM,  we  would  increase 
the  Soviet  incentive  to  come  to  the  con- 
feroice  table.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  on  a  Monday  we  voted  to  go  ahead 
with  the  ^M,  and  on  a  Thursday  Mr. 
Qromyko  asked  for  talks.  This  is  the 
significant  point.  I  did  not  assert  at  the 
time  that  by  going  ahead  we  would  force 
the  Russians  to  talk,  but  I  did  point  out 
that  the  constant  argument  being  made 
that  the  Russians  would  not  talk  if  we 
went  ahead  did  not  make  sense.  The  rec- 
ord speaks  for  Itself. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  that.  I  was 

one  of  those  who  argued 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
Senator  took  that  position,  but  other 
Senators  did. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  be  hcmest 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  trying  to  protect 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
are  so  loosely  organized  that  they  would 
make  such  a  decision  in  3  days,  upon 
a  vote  by  the  U.S.  Senate  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  system.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  make  the  debating  point  that  last 
year  the  argument  was  made  that  con- 
struction of  the  Sentinel  system  would 
bring  the  Soviets  to  talks.  This  year,  we 
have  abandoned  the  Sentinel  system  as 
ineffective.  We  should  not  vote  to  deploy 
ABM  before  we  commence  negotiations. 
The  objective  Is  to  stop  the  arms  race — 
not  accelerate  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  interesting  speech  charac- 
terizing the  leadership  of  the  Russian 
Government.  I  am  not  sure  his  speech 
will  promote  talks,  or  very  friendly  talks, 
but  that  is  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  series  of  articles  by  Anatole  Shub 
recently  published  in  the  Washington 
Post? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did.  I  read  another 
article  following  that  which  is  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  It  does  not  matter  what  Mr. 
Shub  said.  The  Senator  is  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  a  leading 
Senator,  who  would  have  been  Secretary 
of  Defense,  according  to  all  reports,  if  he 
had  wanted  to  be.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  read  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said  and  to  read  what  Mr. 
Shub  said.  Mr.  Shub  is  a  fine  newspaper- 
man who  was  in  Russia  but  was  sisked  to 
leave  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  imagine  he 
was  not  pleased  by  that  development.  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  point  of  that. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  refer  a 
moment  ago  to  "first-strike  capability." 
I  am  wondering  in  what  way  he  uses  the 
term  "first-strike  capability."  What  does 
that  term  mean  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  means  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  an  ability  to  destroy 
their  nuclear  strike  force  to  the  point 
where  they  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
a  creditable  strike  force  against  us. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  retaliatory  one? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  am  not  saying 
what  the  Soviets  intend  to  do  with  the 
capability  they  are  building.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  intend.  I  am  talking  only 
about  capability. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  moment  ago  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  say — not  in  this  colloquy,  but  Just 
before — that  the  Soviets  today  have  the 
only  first-strike  capability  in  the  world; 
we  do  not  have  a  first-strike  capability. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  beUeve  the  Soviets 
are  building  toward  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. We  are  not  seeking  a  first-strike 
capability. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  elucidate  that  a  little. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  shall  be  happy 
to.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  ,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  will  recall,  we 
were  advised  several  years  ago  that  the 
decision  had  been  made  not  to  go  ahead 
with  big  nuclear  bombs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  They 
are  big,  but  not  as  big  as  theirs.  I  woiild 
say  one  megaton  is  pretty  big. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  nu- 
clear weapons  that  are  capable  of  de- 
stroying hardened  silos  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Mr.  McNamara  made  the  decision 
in  1961,  when  we  moved  rapidly  with  the 
deplo3Tnent  of  the  Minuteman  force, 
that  we  had  bombers  that  could  deliver 
nuclear  weapons  of  many  megatons 
greater  than  the  Minuteman  or  the  Po- 
laris or  the  Poseidon,  when  it  is  de- 
ployed; but — and  this  Is  the  point— we 
coxild  not  use  manhed  bombers  to  knock 
out  the  hardened  ^os  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, for  the  simple  reason  that  by  the 
time  the  bombers  got  there,  with  the 
warning  the  Soviets  would  have,  the  slloe 
would  be  empty. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  asked  the 
question,  or  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  did,  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird, 
if  he  considered  that  the  Russians  had 


the  capacity  now  to  knock  our  retalia- 
tory capacity.  In  other  words,  did  they 
have  a  first-strike  capability?  If  I  re- 
call, he  said  they  did  not.  So  we  have  a 
direct  conflict  between  the  Senator's 
testimony  and  that  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  which  strikes  me  as 
rather  odd,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  could  have  been  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  had  he  chosen  to  be.  I 
am  sure  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  correct 
about  the  difference,  not  about  the  Sec- 
retaryship. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  stick  to  the  pres- 
ent question  the  Senator  poses.  The  So- 
viet Union  does  not  now  have  a  capa- 
bihty  of  destroying  our  retaliatory  force. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  they  did. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  made  a  very  clear 
distinction  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  I  said  we  are  not 
talking  about  our  current  capability.  We 
are  talking  about  what  it  will  be  in  1974 
or  1976. 1  am  sorry  if  there  was  any  mls- 
understanding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  clarify:  I  think  the  Senator 
said  prior  to  that,  because  I  made  a 
note  of  it,  that  the  Soviets  today  have 
the  only  first-strike  capability  in  the 
world,  that  we  do  not  have  a  first-strike 
capability. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  Simply  gohig 
to  ask  the  Senator  to  clear  it  up  now, 
because  I  thought  he  Just  now  said  they 
did  not  have  a  first-strike  capability; 
but  he  says  they  do  have  it  now? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  a  first-strike  capability,  of  course, 
is  not  achieved,  in  a  technical  sense, 
until  you  can  destroy  a  sufficient  nmn- 
ber  of  the  hardened  or,  shall  we  say, 
submerged  submarines  of  the  adver- 
sary, as  well  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  ICBM's  to  the  point  that  he  cannot 
make  a  credible  retaliatory  response. 

But  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  know  why  the  Soviets 
would  want  to  have  a  25-megaton  ca- 
pability in  their  missile,  if  it  is  only^  for 
a  second  strike?  I  would  like  to  obtain 
a  response  to  that  question.  I  think  with 
a  25-megaton  warhead,  if  you  get 
enough  of  them,  you  have  a  first-strike 
capability,  and  you  can  have  a  second 
strike,  third  strike,  fourth  strike,  many 
different  strikes.  But  when  they  get 
enough  of  that  kind  of  megatonnage  in 
the  warhead  of  a  missile,  and  enough 
missiles,  if  there  are  no  other  steps 
taken  to  protect  our  missUes,  with  the 
number  of  Minutemen  that  we  have 
now  deployed,  the  Soviets  could  destroy 
a  large  enough  number  to  make  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  force  ineffective. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  spent  3  hours.  I 
believe — the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  there — in  executive  session  the  other 
day  with  the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
much  of  It  on  this  point.  The  Secretary 
finally  agreed  that  all  he  was  talking 
about,  as  to  capability,  was  that  these 
SS-9's  were  capable  of  destroying  a 
Minuteman  silo.  He  did  not  mean  to 
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imply  that  this  would  be  a  first  strike 
capability,  because  they  had  no  feasible 
way  to  deal  with  either  our  bombers 
or  the  Poseidon,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  he  retracted,  in  my 
view,  what  he  publicly  had  said  in  the 
first  meeting  with  our  committee,  when 
he  said: 

Tbey  are  going  for  a  first  strike  capability, 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  clarify  the 
record.  I  do  not  wish  to  precipitate  a 
big  argument  on  the  merits,  although  I 
will  have  to  say,  in  view  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  there  was  a  de- 
liberate decision  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment not  to  go  for  these  big  ones, 
because  they  are  a  less  efficient  use  of 
our  fissionable  capacity. 

After  all,  a  megaton  in  a  Minuteman 
is  a  terrific  weapon;  it  is  50  times  the 
force  that  destroyed  Nagaski.  It  was  felt 
that  there  was  no  point  in  developing 
one  that  big,  and  I  assimie  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  agreed  with  that 
decision. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  was  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  a  deUb- 
erate  decision,  because  It  was  the  most 
efficient  way  to  use  our  fissionable  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that  at  all.  The  decision 
was  not  based  on  the  efficient  use  of 
nuclear  material.  The  decision  was  made 
that  we  would  not  go  for  a  first  strike 
capabiUty  against  the  Soviets.  Bear  in 
mind,  we  had  a  wide  lead  then.  The 
decision  was  made  that  we  would  have 
a  second-strike  force  that  would  be  us- 
able only  against  soft  sites — cities  air- 
fields, and  so  on — I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  decision  was  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  efficient  use  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial.   

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  get  much  more 
out  of  a  nimiber  of  smsdl  ones  than  one 
big  one;  I  think  that  should  be  obvious. 
When  you  consider  the  capacity  for  de- 
struction of  a  megaton,  it  is  a  terrific 
weapon.  You  can  destroy  a  city  like 
Washington  with  one  of  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
but  he  has  to  make  the  point,  however, 
when  he  argues  in  that  direction,  that  it 
requires  only  a  minimum  megatonnage 
to  knock  out  a  city. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  we  have  plenty 
for  a  retaliatory  strike,  if  they  knocked 
them  all  out.  That  is  one  pwint  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  about 
what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  in  1974, 
or  1976.  I  emphasize  that,  because  that 
is  the  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  that  Is 
based  upon  a  lot  of  assumptions.  It  Is 
assuming  that  the  Russians  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  theirs,  and  we  will  stand 
still  and  will  not  make  any  more,  and 
that  has  been  argued  at  great  length. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  other  questions.  I 
also  understood  the  Senator  to  say,  and 
I  want  to  see  if  I  am  correct — I  beUeve 
the  Record  will  show — that  the  Senator 
said  the  Russians  have  deployed  a  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system.  Did 
he  say  that,  or  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    They    have    de- 
ployed it? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  it  Is  woricable, 
and  in  operation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator,  he  can  find  the  statement  in 
open  literature.  A  top-ranking  Soviet  of- 
ficer, in  one  of  their  official  publications, 
so  annoimced  it.  And  we  know  that  they 
have  deployed  some. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Some.  But  I  mean, 
is  it  an  operating  weapons  system? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  have  an  opera- 
tional system.  It  is  limited  in  nimibers 
at  this  time.  One  of  the  problems  in  this 
regard  is  that  they  use,  as  a  booster,  the 
SS-9. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  did  the  Senator 
say  It?  I  am  not  arguing  with  the  Sena- 
tor; I  just  want  to  be  sure  I  heard  the 
Senator  correctly. 

Mr.  JACiCSON.  The  Senator  heard  me 
correctly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  it  is  an  opera- 
tional FOBS  system? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  They 
have  available  for  use  an  operational 
fractional  orbital  bombardment  system. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Deployed? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Deployed. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure. 

The  Senator  mentioned  a  time  when 
we  offered  to  freeze  testing  fissionable 
material,  and  the  Russians,  in  return, 
tested  a  large  bomb? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  did  the  Sena- 
tor say? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  I  said  was  that 
In  1961,  in  September,  I  believe,  the  So- 
viets, without  warning,  broke  the  nuclear 
test  moratorium  and  set  off  a  60-mega- 
ton  bomb.  I  think  it  was  on  the  same 
day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  that  a  formal 
moratorium,  or  a  tacit  one? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  an  understand- 
ing. I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
and  who,  I  think,  attended  some  of  the 
meetings  at  Geneva. 

It  was  an  understanding,  in  any  event. 
Whether  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  I  do 
not  know  for  sure.  I  will  come  to  the 
other  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  we  offered  to 
freeze  the  further  manufsicturing  of  fis- 
sionable material.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
words  in  the  Senator's  mouth.  I  am  ask- 
ing whether  he  said  something  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  did  not.  I  said 
that  President  Johnson  aimounced  that 
we  were  closing  some  of  our  nuclear  re- 
actors. He  had  taken  this  up  earlier  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
agreed  to  close,  or  not  go  ahead  with, 
some  of  the  new  reactors  that  the  So- 
viets were  building.  What  happened, 
though,  was  that  we  closed  ours,  and  the 
Soviets  went  ahead  and  finished  theirs, 
and  they  are  in  operation.  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  at  that  time,  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Sen- 
ator Akberson.  can  corroborate  what  I 
have  Just  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  misunder- 
stood. We  did  not,  either  then  or  at  any 
other  time,  offer  to  freeze  the  develop- 
ment of  fissionable^material? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  This  pohit  came 
up,  as  the  Senator  may  recall,  in  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  about  unilateral  dis- 
armament propjosals.  I  stated  that  this 
was  a  proposal  that  we  had  made  and  I 
mentioned  what  had  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I,  of  course,  am  not 
prepared,  and  do  not  wish  to  try  to 
question  any  of  the  Senator's  character- 
izations of  the  members  of  the  Politburo. 
I  do  not  know  them  personally.  I  have 
read  some  of  the  descriptions  of  them, 
as  the  Senator  mentioned,  particularly 
those  by  Mr.  Shub  and  also  others.  I 
would  agree  that  the  members  of  the 
PoUtburo  have  not  shown,  in  my  opinion, 
very  good  judgment,  particularly  with 
regard  to  Czechoslovakia.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  said,  it  was  a  great 
mistake.  I  beUeve  he  said  that.  I  for- 
get how  he  characterized  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  But,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  Moscow  did  not  stop  with  the 
Invasion;  the  Politburo  laid  the  ground- 
work for  further  invasions  with  the 
Brezhnev  doctrtoe,  which  they  an- 
nounced, after  the  assault  on  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  as  an  attempt  to  justify  it. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  what  they  call  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  and  the  recent  doctrine  of  our 
former  Secretary  of  State,  who  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
have  to  have  treaties  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  around  the  world;  that  we  were 
prepared  to— I  forget  the  exact  language, 
but  the  purport  was  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  intervene  at  almost  any  time  or 
anjrwhere  that  we  thought  that  it  was 
in  our  interest  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  said  that.  May  I  comment  on 
that  point? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  certainly. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  My  understanding  was 
that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  had  in- 
dicated the  number  of  treaty  obligations 
we  had  throughout  the  world.  Then, 
after  going  through  that  long  list,  he  said 
there  might  be  situations  in  the  world 
where  it  would  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  a  country,  even  though  we 
did  not  have  a  formal  treaty.  I  think 
that  was  what  he  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  much 
difference  between  what  I  said  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  said. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas said  "intervene." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  "come  to  the 
aid,"  if  the  Senator  wishes.  The  Rus- 
sians are  saying  that  they  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  sound  and  God-fearing  Com- 
munists in  Czechoslovakia. 
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They  were  coming  there  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Novotny  who  had  been  put  out. 
Every  big  country  always  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  they  are  coming  to  the  aid 
of  their  friends  and  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  same  gods  they  believe  in.  This  is 
characteristic  of  all  big  coimtries. 

It  is  very  unpopular  ever  to  equate 
one's  own  coimtry  with  another  country 
with  whom  one  disagrees  or  a  country 
that  has  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  belief  that  the  big  coimtries  are 
characterized  by  some  common  faults  is 
not  much  accepted.  The  belief  is:  "It  is 
very  good  to  take  the  position  we  are 
taking."  That  was  the  position  more  or 
less  of  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  who 
took  the  position  that  we  are  good  people 
and  all  other  people  are  suspect,  and 
particularly  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  are  very  shortsighted 
people,  in  my  opinion,  in  many  respects. 
However,  I  cannot  say  on  the  other  hand 
that  everjrthlng  we,,  have  done  has  been 
above. suspicion  and  motivated  by  the 
cammoB^ood. 

I  think  we  have  our  national  interest 
at  heart.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  wher- 
ever our  nationtil  interests  are  affected, 
we  act.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  the 
face  of  specific  treaties  that  said  specifi- 
cally that  we  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances intervene  in  Latin  American 
countries,  we  did  intervene.  And  we  did 
it  without  even  notifying  the  OAS  until 
after  we  had  done  it. 

I  am  not  trying  here  to  argue  about 
the  particular  merits  of  the  matter.  I  say 
that  action  was  very  similar  to  action 
taken  by  any  big  country  whenever  it 
feels  that  its  interests  are  involved.  I 
think  if  we  are  ever  to  go  along  the  road 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  and  if  we  are  ever 
to  make  any  progress  away  from  the 
constantly  increasing  arms  race  and  the 
piling  up  of  more  and  more  armaments, 
we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  political 
agreements. 

To  make  statements  condemning  the 
leaders  of  another  country,  and  one  of 
them  in  particular,  saying  that  he  en- 
gaged in  bloody  intrigue  is  not  a  very 
good  way  to  have  talks. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
observe  that  I  would  think  that  the  first 
question  that  any  logical  person  would 
want  to  resolve  in  deciding  how  to  vote 
on  a  defense  appropriation  bill  would  be : 
What  kind  of  an  adversary  do  we  face? 
This  is  what  I  have  done.  I  have  tried. 
And  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  matter. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  we  face  a  very 
rough  adversary,  a  very  dangerous  ad- 
versary, and  an  unpredictable  one. 

I  think  this  Is  a  logical  and  sensible 
approach.  Let  me  get  to  the  other  two 
points  the  Senator  raised  before  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Czechoslovakia 
and  said  that  maybe  the  Russians  were 
Intervening  at  the  request  of  the  Czechs. 
If  the  Senator  will  recall,  early  on  the 
night  of  the  invasion  or  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  Russians  got  out  a  statement 
saying  that  they  were  intervening  at  the 
request  of  the  Czech  leadership.  Of 
course,  the  whole  handling  of  the  Czech 
affsdr  by  the  Russians  was  so  climisy 
that  it  turned  out  the  request  had  not 


been  made.  They  were  so  crude  that  they 
did  not  even  go  through  the  usual  Com- 
munist ritual  of  setting  up  some  kind  of 
pro  forma  request.  When  they  got  into 
Czechoslovakia  they  could  not  find  a 
"quisling"  to  work  with  and  they  had  to 
get  Dubcek  out  of  jail,  where  they  had 
put  him,  and  deal  with  him  again. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  apparently  tried 
to  compare  this  with  Czechoslovakia. 
What  we  did  there  resulted  in  a  free  and 
open  election.  What  kind  of  election  is 
being  held  in  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  any- 
th^  about  an  election.  I  did  not  say 
the  Russians  were  invited  by  Dubcek. 
They  were  not.  But  they  said  they  were. 

I  am  not  sasrlng  they  did  not  lie  about 
it.  I  think  they  did.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  they  put  it  on  the  ground  of  protect- 
ing Communists.  We  originally  put  our 
action  in  the  XXmiinioan  Republic  on  the 
ground,  as  the  President  said,  of  protect- 
ing American  lives. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  when  the 
President  told  us  that  500  Americans 
were  threatened  and  that  we  were  going 
to  take  them  out.  He  never  alleged  that 
the  Dominican  Government  asked  us  to 
intervene.  However,  later  on  different 
reasons  developed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  However,  there  was  a 
free  and  open  election  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  verj-  impor- 
tant matter,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  the  point 
I  am  maldng.  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  they  are  a  democrticy  and 
we  are  not.  We  are  a  democracy,  and  we 
have  a  Constitution,  thank  God.  And  we 
have  a  Senate  that  functions.  We  are 
tning  to  make  it  function  now. 

The  real  point  of  the  debate  is  not  the 
ABM  as  such. 

The  whole  point  of  the  debate  is  an 
effort  on  the  i>art  of  some  Members  of 
the  Stenate  o  reassert  some  control  over 
the  military  department.  The  Senate  is 
the  only  agency  of  the  Government  that 
can  do  it.  I  do  not  exclude  the  President. 
The  Senate  is  the  only  agency  that  can 
bring  about  any  d^ree  of  control  over 
the  military  department  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  in  our  Government. 
That  is  what  the  debate  is  about. 

The  point  that  is  being  argued  happens 
to  be  the  ABM.  It  could  have  been  any 
other  of  a  number  of  things  that  might 
develop.  However,  the  ABM  developed  out 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  I  do  not 
deny  that  we  are  a  democracy.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are,  but  we  should  not  be  so  self- 
righteous  about  it  as  to  say  that  we  do 
everything  because  of  some  fine  motives. 
ThaX  is  not  right.  We  do  it  to  protect  our 
interests. 

I  do  not  decry  that  in  every  case.  We 
do  it  when  our  interests  are  Involved,  and 
not  through  some  misunderstanding  of 
a  situation. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  weajwns.  We  have  been 
told  we  have  enough  weapons  to  kill 
them  10  times  over.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ssiid  that  a  moment  ago.  And 
I  agree  with  him.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri (Mr.  Symington)  was  here.  It  was 
said  that  we  have  three  times  as  many 
lethal  strategic  weapons. 

I  believe  he  said  that  a  moment  ago. 
He  said  deliverable  strategic  weapons. 
We  are  not  talking  about  IRBM's,  the 
short-range  vehicle.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Minuteman,  the  Poseidon's,  and 
those  that  are  deliverable  by  airplanes 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  statement  is 
limited  to  the  long-range  manned  bomb- 
ers, we  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  we  have 
got  same  manned  bombers  that  are  not 
so  long  range,  too.  The  Senator  knows 
that.  They  can  deliver  them.  The  refer- 
ence was  to  deliverable  strategic  weap- 
ons. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  numbers 
game.  We  have  enough  to  destroy  them. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  discussed 
it  in  the  hearings  and  said  that  we  had 
far  more  than  enough  to  destroy  the  50 
largest  cities  in  Russia,  to  hit  each  one 
of  those  50  largest  cities  with  48  missiles. 
The  point  is  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
whole  thread  of  the  Senator's  argument 
is,  first,  that  the  Senate  should  not  in- 
tei-vene.  We  should  not  intervene  to  put 
our  decision  or  our  judgment  in  the  place 
of  the  President's  on  the  ABM,  which 
means  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  the  Senator 
goes  on  to  that  point,  one  thing  I  wanted 
to  get  clear  is  his  position.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  feels  that 
it  is  wrong  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
versary? He  said  it  is  going  to  hurt  So- 
viet relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  was  the  point, 
then? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  wrong  for 
the  Senator  to  take  the  position  which  I 
think  he  does.  The  thrust  of  his  argu- 
ment is  that  there  is  no  point  in  having 
talks  or  trying  to  make  agreements  with 
the  Russians.  They  are  so  bad  that  they 
are  beyond  the  pale. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  never  said  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  that  is  the 
thrust  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  that  is  not  so  at 
all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  effect  of 
what  he  says  about  the  leadership  is  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  hope  that  the 
Russian  leaders  will  make  an  agreement. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  You  obviously  did  not 
listen  carefully  to  what  I  said,  because 
I  argued  for  serious  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  many  Sen- 
ators say  there  is  not  enough  informa- 
tion available  about  weapons  systems,  so 

we  are  going  into  executive  session 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  ask  to  go 
into  executive  session. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  Senators  have  made  this  point. 
Surely  we  also  need  as  much  informa- 
tion as  we  can  get  about  the  Soviets.  I 
was  really  surprised  when  the  Senator 
raised  the  question  that  somehow  it  was 
out  of  order  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  adversary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  it  was 
out  of  order.  The  Senator  is  never  out 
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of  order.  He  says  what  he  pleases.  That 
is  why  we  have  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
only  place  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  think  that  the 
No.  1  order  of  business  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  would  be  to 
hold  hearings  on  current  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union — in  short,  on  the 
nature  of  the  adversary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  Interesting. 
The  press  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it,  but  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lation has  held  three  hearings  this  year 
and  we  had  one  last  year  on  this  point. 
We  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  there 
were  any  competent  people  in  the  field 
of  psychology  or  psychiatry  studying  the 
Russians.  No  such  research  is  going  on. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  rese{u-ch  sponsored 
by  the  Defense  Departmmt,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities  we  could  get, 
such  as  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
psychiatrists  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Hall — ^nobody  is 
really  trying  to  understand  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  tried  to  foster  studies  to  un- 
derstand what  the  Russians  are  moti- 
vated by  and  what  they  are  like. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  the  committee 
called  the  psychiatrists,  I  would  think  it 
would  have  called  in  experts  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  had  anthro- 
pologists. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  the  committee 
called  the  anthropologists,  I  would  think 
it  would  have  called  the  Kremlinologists. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  an  expert 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Senator's 
opinion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  scholars  in  this  field  who  have  de- 
voted their  life  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  who  know  a  lot  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
give  me  some  information  about  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  would  call,  as  an 
outstanding  witnesses.  Dr.  Philip  Mosely, 
of  Columbia,  one  of  the  great  scholars  in 
this  field;  also  Dr.  Fainsod,  of  Harvard; 
also  Dr.  George  Taylor,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  There  are  men  like 
Ambassador  Tommie  Thompson.  There 
are  distinguished  authorities  like  Am- 
bassador Chip  Bohlen,  who  has  been  in 
the  Foreign  Service  and  served  in  Rus- 
sia a  long  time.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  find  out  what  Is 
really  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  all 
those  at  different  times  in  the  past.  The 
Senator  misunderstands. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Has  the  committee 
made  a  study  of  the  Politburo?  Has  the 
committee  gone  into  it  in  detail?  Who 
were  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  be- 
fore our  committee,  both  formally  and 
informally,  Thompson  and  Bohlen,  in 
the  usual  course  of  events. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assume  they  were 
there  as  Ambassadors.  They  had  to  come 
up  to  be  confirmed.  What  I  was  talking 
about  was  hearings  on  current  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
present  Soviet  leadership. 


AN  ALTKBNATIVX  TO  SAnCT7AB0 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  study  by  a 
group  of  able  University  of  Michigan 
scientists  who  support  additional  defense 
of  Minuteman  missiles  but  reject  the 
Safeguard  system  on  technical  and  cost 
grounds. 

These  scientists  conclude  that  Safe- 
guard, because  of  radar  and  computer 
problems  and  because  of  inadequate  test- 
ing (^portunities,  is  unlikely  to  provide 
a  credible  defense. 

They  claim  that  even  if  technical  prob- 
lems were  solved  satisfactorily,  the  pro- 
poeed  Safeguard  system  would  have  to  be 
expanded  to  more  than  1,200  Sprint  mis- 
siles to  provide  an  effective  defense  for 
Minuteman. 

The  study  puts  the  cost  of  Safeguard, 
including  projected  overruns,  at  $28  bil- 
lion; of  the  expanded  system,  at  $40 
billion. 

Noting  their  support  for  defending  our 
Minuteman  deterrent,  the  scientists  esti- 
mate that  for  $5  biUion  we  could  further 
harden  our  silos  to  the  point  which  would 
require  Russia  to  launch  6,000  missiles 
to  insure  destruction  of  our  retaliatory 
force. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  justifies  the 
need  for  Safeguard  on  the  grounds  that 
Russia  may  have  500  missiles  by  1975. 

The  study  makes  clear  that,  if  indeed 
it  is  important  to  increase  protection  of 
our  Minuteman  missiles  there  is  at  least 
one  alternative  which  is  cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  Safeguard. 

The  study  also  notes  that  Moscow 
could  interpret  installation  of  Safeguard 
as  an  effort  to  develop  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability, thereby  stimulating  the  arms 
race. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Report  or  ths  Cost  or  thx  SArEGUARo 
ABM  AND  Alternativk  Proposals 

STTMIIART 

We  present  asseMments  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM,  and  of  an  alternative  to  ABM  tbat  we 
believe  provides  better  defense  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force  at  sigzdflcantly  lees  cost. 

In  developing  our  cost  estimates  of  the 
Safeguard  system,  we  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  radar  viilnerablUty  and  the  small 
number  of  Sprint  missiles  destined  for  de- 
fense of  our  ICBM's.  We  conclude  that  criti- 
cal reviews  of  Safeguard  would  call  for  much 
more  extensive  deployment  of  radars  and 
Sprints  than  proposed  and  for  abandoiunent 
of  most  sites  not  Involved  In  ICBM  defense. 
We  estimate  the  final  cost  of  the  currently 
proposed  Safeguard  at  28  billion  dollars, 
while  40  billion  dollars  Is  our  estUnate  for 
the  revised  ABM.  This  estimate  takes  into 
account  technical  problems  such  as  the  short 
time  available  from  target  detection  to  Sprint 
Ignition  and  the  outstanding  computer  pro- 
gramming difficulties  Involved  in  target  rec- 
ognition under  realistic  conditions,  and  the 
overruns  characteristic  of  deployments  re- 
quiring solution  of  such  technical  problems. 
On  technical  grounds  it  Is  likely  that  neither 
system  would  provide  a  credible  defense. 

The  alternative  defense  of  our  ICBM  force, 
which  we  strongly  support,  is  a  superharden- 
ing  of  Minuteman  silos.  The  military  has 


made  a  proposal  for  greatly  strengthening 
and  isolating  the  silos  which  can  now  with- 
stand some  200  pounds  per  square  inch  blast 
overpressure.  This  hardening  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  distance  at  which  a  nu- 
clear weapon  could  render  the  Minuteman 
inoperative.  We  make  several  analyses  de- 
pendent on  a  range  of  realistic  values  for 
Soviet  mlssUe  accuracy  and  pay  load,  and 
find,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  launch  some  6000  missiles  of 
the  8-0  category  against  our  superhardened 
sites,  in  order  to  assure  96%  destruction  of 
our  Minuteman  installations,  which  destruc- 
tion level  is  usually  taken  as  one  require- 
ment for  a  "succeasful  first  strike."  This  re- 
sult applies  equally  to  attacking  missiles 
with  25  megaton  warheads  and  to  use  of 
multiple  vmrbeads.  (The  first  strike  would 
also  have  to  be  similarly  effective  against  aU 
other  U.S.  deterrents.)  It  is  estimated  that 
this  hardeniiig  program  will  cost  6  billion 
dollars  and  will  not  require  substantial  ad- 
vances in  technology.  We  submit  that  It  is 
likely  to  be  a  credible  defense  and  that  be- 
yond its  technical  feasibility  and  much  lower 
cost.  It  offers  the  special  advantages  over 
ABM  of  its  completely  passive  nature  and  its 
ever-ready  standby  status. 

I.  SAFEOUARo  and  a  revised  asm 
Introduction 

The  Safeguard  Antt-BalllsUo  Missile  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration 
has  two  goals:  The  "area"  defense  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  a  "point" 
defense  of  portions  of  several  Minuteman 
lOBM  bases.  The  "area"  defense,  relying  pri- 
marily on  Spartan  missiles  with  a  range  of 
several  himdred  miles,  is  proposed  in  order 
to  counter  a  "light"  attack  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  IBCM's  against  centers  of  popula- 
tion. President  Nixon  stated  this  purpose  in 
his  news  conference  of  April  18,  1969:' 
'The  other  reason  (for  Safeguard)  Is  that 
...  by  1973  (the  Chinese  communists) 
would  have  a  significant  nuclear  capability 
which  would  make  our  diplomacy  not  credi- 
ble in  the  Pacific  unless  we  could  protect  our 
country  against  a  Chinese  attack  aimed  at 
our  cities."  The  "point"  defense  utilizes 
Sprint  missiles  with  a  range  about  twenty 
five  miles  and  is  supposed  to  protect  our 
Minuteman  missiles  In  order  that  they  wlU 
be  available  to  retaliate  after  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. We  will  deal  only  brtefiy  with  the  area 
defense  proposal.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
believe  that  this  pxjrtion  of  Safeguard  should 
be  omitted,  and  the  suggested  phased  deploy- 
ment for  Safeguard  would  permit  Just  that. 

Unlike  the  area  defense,  a  point  defense 
of  some  of  oxir  ICBM's  may  be  feasible  in 
terms  of  {yresent  technology,  although  it 
oould  be  overcome  by  a  variety  of  Russian 
coiuitermeasures. 

Because  of  this  possible  feasiblUty  and 
because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  effec- 
tive protection  of  our  nuclear  deterrent,  we 
feel  this  to  be  the  essential  part  of  the  Safe- 
guard proposal.  In  Section  I  of  this  report  we 
will  review  the  S«ifeguard  proposal  and  in- 
troduce a  Revised  ABM  proposal  designed 
to  remove  incapacl1>atlng  weaknesses  in  Safe- 
guard as  protector  of  our  ICBM  deterrent. 
We  argue  that  such  revisions  would  be  made 
in  the  course  of  review  If  It  were  decided  to 
continue  with  the  ABM  program.  In  Section 
II  of  this  report  we  assiime  that  we  will  use 
Stifeguard  or  the  Revised  ABM  to  try  to  pto- 
tect  our  Minuteman  retaliatory  force  and 
we  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
develop  sophisticated  countermeesuree.  We 
discuss  technical  difficulties  and  costs  facing 
ABM.  The  cost  we  estimate  is  substantially 
more  than  the  administration  estimate, 
largely  because  of  predictable  cost  overruns. 
The  Revised  ABM  Is  even  more  costly  because 
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It  oootaln*  added  oomponanU  In  iplte  of 
our  omlaalon  of  the  Spartana  and  many 
Sftfeguard  sltee.  Finally,  In  Section  m,  we 
dlKuaa  other  strategic  deterrents  and  alter- 
nate defensea  for  our  ICBM't.  In  particular, 
there  are  persuaalve  reaaona  for  sumwrtlng 
the  "Hard-Rock  superbardenlng  program  for 
tlie  Mlnuteman  alios. 

Ortttque  of  the  tafegtiard  area  defense 
againtt  light  attack 

Sufficient  arguments  have  been  developed 
over  the  past  year  to  convince  almost  every 
Bdentlat  who  has  studied   the  problem  of 
area  defense  against  ICBM's  that  it  would 
be  unwise  and  wasteful  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  for  that  purpose  at  the  present  time.' 
We  are  unaware  of  any  detailed  attempt  to 
Justify  this  scheme  against  these  arguments. 
Briefly,  the  arguments  are:  (1)  The  proposed 
Spartan  mlsallee  can  be,  at  most,  only  mar- 
ginally  effective    against   incoming   ICBM's 
which  employ  merely  elementary  radar-con- 
fusing devices.  I.e.,  simple  decoys,  chaff,  and 
previous    nuclear    explosions    appropriately 
placed.  (3)  An  Important  claim  for  Spartan 
Is  that  It  might  disable  an  ICBM  through 
z-rays  at  a  distance  of,  say.  fifty  miles.  This 
possibility    would    depend,    however,    on    a 
number  piunlmown  factors,  and  there  would 
be  Jio  cbpice  but  to  also  try  to  Idll  the  enemy 
ICBM  with  Sprints  unless  the  Spartan  was 
known  to  have  detonated  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  ICBM.  (3)   If  the  area  to  be  pro- 
tected Is  near  the  coast,  there  Is  no  effec- 
tive defense  against  either  short-range  mis- 
siles launched  from  off  our  coasts  or  cruise 
missiles  which  fly  at  very  low  altitude  and 
can  maneuver  In  flight.  Because  these  mis- 
siles can  be  flred  from  Immediately  off  shore, 
areas  near  the  coast  may  have  little  or  no 
warning.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  any  pro- 
tective systems  should  have  the  "hair-trig- 
ger" necessary  for  a  defense  against  such  a 
short-range  light  surprise  attack.   (4)   It  Is 
most  unlikely  that  any  nation  would  be  so 
Irrational  as  to  launch  a  light  attack  with 
ICBM'S  because  the  damage  Inflicted  upon 
us  would  be  much  less  than  the  destrtictlon 
we  would  Inflict  upon  them.  Only  the  ICBM, 
of  the  several  means  available  for  a  light  at- 
tack, can  be  definitely  traced  back  to  the 
nation  ordering  the  attack.  But  the  ICBM 
light  attack  Is  the  only  form  for  which  the 
Spartan   missile   has  any  capability.* 

Nevertheless,  It  may  be  claimed  that,  al- 
though the  Safeguard  area  defense  Is  neither 
technically  nor  theoretically  sound,  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  deploying  the  system  as  a 
full-scale  experiment.*  The  danger  in  this 
delusion  is  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  believes, 
or  If  certain  elements  In  the  Soviet  Union 
could  effectively  argue,  that  this  useless  sys- 
tem might  work  Its  deployment  would  se- 
verely escalate  the  arms  race.  In  the  mad 
logic  of  nuclear  deterrence  this  consequence 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  Safeguard 
area  defense  Is  an  offensive  threat  because 
we  could  use  It  to  protect  the  United  States 
after  we  had  laimched  a  first-strike  attack. 
The  effectiveness  of  ABM  area  defense  would 
bo  greater  \mder  these  clrcumstancee  be- 
cause: (1)  This  complex  system  Is  more 
likely  to  work  as  planned  If  given  advance 
warning  (2)  The  attack  might  be  uncoordi- 
nated and  weak  after  the  U.S.  first  strike. 
Thus  an  area  defense  Is  both  Ineffective 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  arms 
race.  X 

Given  that  the  deployment  of  an  area  de- 
fense system  seems  \m warranted  at  present, 
we  assume  for  our  Revised  ABM  that  It  will 
not  be  deployed  and  we  deduct  that  part 
of  the  cost.  We  do  so  because  it  seems  likely 
that  the  promised  yearly  reviews  of  the 
ABM  situation  will  conclude  that  area  de- 
fense should  not  be  deployed  without  con- 
siderable addltionalresearcb  and  successful 
Innovation.  Twelve  shes  In  the  continental 
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United  States  are  proposed  for  deployment 
in  Safeguard.  Seven  of  these  are  area  de- 
fense sites,  four  are  ICBM  defense  sites,  and 
the  last  Is  a  Washington,  DC,  site  proposed 
to  defend  hardened  control  centers.  We  will 
drop  the  seven  area  defense  sites  in  our  re- 
vised ABM.  We  think  it  is  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  the  Washington  site  will  remain 
In  the  program.  We  drop  the  Spartams  at 
the  five  remaining  sites,  although  this  Is  not 
a  major  coot  item.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
retain  the  long-range  radar  capability. 

McOraw  Hill's  Defense  Marketing  Survey 
has  investigated  costs  of  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard  system  allowing  for  no  coet  overruns.* 
Their  estimate  Is  that  a  system  completed 
by  1975  wlU  coet  «11  billion.  This  Includes 
$8.0  billion,  corresponding  to  the  somewhat 
lower  administration  flgiu-e  of  $8.6  billion 
plus  warhead  procurement,  plus  some  $3 
billion  for  research  and  development  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  has  since  confirmed  the  $11  billion  flg- 
uie*  Since  the  ix>rtlon  for  the  area  defense 
system,  not  counting  long-range  radars  PAR'S 
would  In  their  estimate  coet  close  to  $4  bil- 
lion, the  net  coet  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  deployment  of  a  point  defense 
system  at  four  Mlnuteman  bases  (and  for  a 
protected  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.O.) 
would  be  about  $7  billion.  In  the  following 
section  we  discuss  the  sources  of  added  costs 
if  a  minimal  first-generation  ABM  system 
Is  to  be  deployed  by  1975  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

Protection  of  more  Minutemen,  toith  more 
Sprints 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  DOD.  has 
stated  that  300  of  our  Minutemen  should 
survive  a  first-strike  attack  In  order  that 
our  deterrent  be  credible.  This  estimate  co- 
incides with  statements  of  Robert  McNa- 
mara.  The  Safeguard  proposal  Involves  pro- 
tection Initially  of  the  Grand  Forks,  N.D., 
and  Malstrom,  Montana,  Mlnuteman  farms, 
which  are  stated  to  hold  a  total  of  350  Min- 
utemen. However,  although  proposed  num- 
bers ,of  Sprints  have  not  been  revealed,  It 
Is  apparently  proposed  to  have  one  cluster 
of  about  75  Sprints  at  each  farm.'  Each  clus- 
ter could  cover  a  region  some  40  miles  In 
diameter  which  would  contain  some  50  Min- 
utemen (The  Minutemen  are  about  5  miles 
apart).* 

When  this  same  progriun  Is  extended  as 
proposed    in    Safeguard    to    two    additional 
Sprint  bases  at  Warren  AFB,  Wyo.,  and  Whit- 
man AFB,  Mo.,  a  total  of  200  Minutemen 
would  have  some  protection,  i.e.  about  300 
Sprints  worth.  This  proposal  Is  not  adequate. 
(Cost  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that 
we  have  not  grossly  underestimated  the  pro- 
posal.)  If  300  Minutemen  are  to  survive  an 
attack  it  would  appear  that  a  minimum  of 
400  should  be  protected  and  that  each  Sprint 
base  protecting  50  Minutemen  should  have 
at  least   160  Sprints.  We  conclude  for  our 
Revised  ABM  proposal  that  four  other  Sprint 
bases  must  be  added  to  the  program,  giving 
a  total  of  1200  Sprints  to  protect  400  Minute- 
men. A  reasonable  probability  estimate  shows 
that  If  twice  as  memy  attacking  ICBM's  are 
used  against  the  400  Minutemen  as  against 
undefended  Minutemen,  I.e.,  if  two  perfect 
reentry  vehicles  with  warheads,  RV's,  are  used 
against    each   silo    (and    none    against   the 
radars)  then  about  three-fourths  of  the  em- 
placed  ICBM's,  or  a  total  of  300,  would  not  be 
harmed."  Actually  many  Sprints  should  be 
lised  to  defend  radar  so  that  the  number  of 
Sprints  should  be  even  greater  than  1200. 
Reduction  of  radar  vulnerability 
A  possibly  crippling  weak-link  of  the  de- 
fensive system  we  are  discussing  Is  the  vul- 
nerability  of    the   radars.    They   cannot    be 
hardened  so  great  accuracy  is  not  needed  to 
disable  them.  A  very  small  nxunber  of  missile 
site  radars,  MSR's,  is  proposed,  in  fact  only 
one  for  each  site.  A  rapid  sequence  of  ICBM's 


could  be  employed  as  a  relatively  cheap  way 
to  knock  out  the  MSR.  Prof  S.  Weinberg  has 
shown  that  Safeguard  could  be  very  cheaply 
exhausted  In  this  maimer,  because  If  the  de- 
fense does  not  use  up  its  Sprints  defending 
the  radar,  tb*  radar  will  surely  be  destroyed 
leaving  the  remaining  Sprints  useless. >°  In 
one  of  his  examples,  a  battery  of  75  Sprints 
U  used  up  against  33  RVs,  with  the  MSR 
having  only  a  10%  chance  of  surviving  this 
attack  In  spite  of  tbe  defense.  In  the  overall 
picture,  Weinberg  finds  that  a  roughly  one 
percent  Increase  In  total  enemy  ICBM's,  at  a 
coet  to  them  of  roughly  $100  mllUon,  woiUd 
negate  two  Sprint  bases  of  75  Sprints  each 
if  the  extra  weapons  were  used  against  the 
radars.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  coxild  employ  SS-ll's,  which  are 
Inadequate  for  attacking  silos,  to  attack  the 
radars. 

We  suggest  that  a  change  In  Safeguard, 
with  good  reason,  will  soon  be  recommended 
as  essential  to  the  viability  of  the  ABH  sys- 
tem: Rather  than  one  MSR  InsUllatlfn  per 
site  there  should  be  several,  spaced,  Ky,  15 
miles  apart. 

We  will  add  the  coet  of  three  backup  MSR 
for  each  proposed  MSR  (I.e..  36  at  nine  sites: 
five,  sites  retained  from  Safeguard  and  four 
added)  for  our  Revised  ABM  propoeal. 

n.  TKCRNICAL  PBOBLKMS  AND  THX  COST  OF  ABM 

Technical  problems  vHth  radar,  data  anal- 
ysis, and  control 
The  missile  site  radar  (MSB),  the  data- 
processor,  and  command  and  control  face 
a  severe  problem  in  the  expected  conditions 
of  a  first  strike  accompanied  by  simple  coun- 
termeasures,  i.e.,  a  massive  attack  with  initial 
explosions  leading  to  radar  blackout  and 
with  simple  decoys,  at  the  top  of  the  at- 
mosphere. We  calculate  that  if  a  Sprint  Is 
to  cover  a  20  mile  horizontal  range,  it  must 
be  fired  when  the  Incoming  RV  (reentry  ve- 
hicle with  warhead)  Is  about  30  miles  up 
(see  figure) .  This  is  approximately  at  the  top 
of  the  atmosphere  where  the  blackout  and 
decoys  are  still  effective. 

These  numbers  are  derived  from  the  state- 
ment that  It  Is  possible  to  unmask,  or  dis- 
tinguish, simple  decoys  by  acceleration  and 
other  measurements  (from  the  actual  RV) 
at  20  to  30  miles  altitude  and  below,  and 
that  radar  blackout  will  be  effective  for  a 
significant  time  (several  minutes)  over  an 
appropriately  large  area  ( about  twenty  miles 
diameter)  at  altitudes  of  about  30  miles 
and  higher."  In  principle,  then,  the  de- 
tection-control system  could  start  a  Sprint 
toward  an  Incoming  RV  when  the  latter  Is 
some  20  to  30  mUes  high  (see  figure).  Ac- 
cording to  information  about  the  velocities 
of  the  vehicles,  If  the  Impact  point  is  20 
miles  off,  the  Sprint  will  take  about  seven 
seconds  from  Ignition  to  arrival.  The  RV 
will  Impact  from  30  miles  up  In  about  7  to 
8  seconds  or  from  20  miles  in  about  5  sec- 
onds." 

To  summarize,  tbe  time  before  impact 
when  the  RV  becomes  possibly  discernible 
and  the  time  for  the  Sprint  to  reach  It  be- 
fore Impact  are  essentially  tbe  same — about 
7  seconds! "  This  Is  an  astonishing  demand 
upon  the  detection  and  control  system.  The 
time  pressure  Is  relieved  up  to  several  sec- 
onds If  the  Sprint  is  InstaUed  close  to  the 
point  of  Impact.  This  means  that,  to  pro- 
tect. Sprints  must  be  assigned  an  area  much 
smaller  than  their  range.  This  substantially 
increases  duplication  and  costs,  and  places  a 
premium  on  very  fast  data  analysis.  The 
analysis  of  this  section  and  the  section  "More 
Sprints  to  Defend  More  Mlnuteman"  suggest 
that  the  Sprint  Is  not  ideal  for  Mlnuteman 
protection.  A  smaller  shorter  range  missile 
deployed  in  greater  numbers  would  be  more 
effective. 

This  severe  time  squeeze  Is,  however,  only  a 
part  of  the  most  crucial  problem.  Scientists 
and  engineers  among  our  readers  are  asked  to 
consider  tbe  Information  taken  In  by  the 
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MSR  scanning  well  over  1000  square  mllea 
m  the  event  of  a  massive  attack  with  many 
RVs  and  many  hundreds  of  simple  decoys 
(any  one  of  which  Is  indeed  unmaakable 
after  careful  analysis  if  it  Is  below,  say  30 
miles)  and  with  previous  explosions  (at.  say 
SO  miles)  resulting  In  reflection,  absorption, 
and  noise.  Many  himdreds  of  trajectorlea 
must  be  simultaneously  found  and  tracked 
In  this  radar  input,  emd  analyzed  In  detail. 
The  Information  Is  to  be  gathered  and  fully 
analyzed  over  a  period  of,  say,  3  seconds  at 
most  and  Sprints  dispatched  (another  sec- 
ond to  ignition?)  and  guided.  Such  a  pro- 
gramming problem  in  pattern  recognition  Is 
not  yet  solved.  Progress  with  this  type  of 
problem  has  been  much  slower  than  was 
estimated  in  advance,  and  development 
much  more  expensive.  The  time-sharing  prob- 
lems involved  In  these  computations  are  also 
staggering. 

Professor  J.  C.  R.  Llckllder  has  dlscriaaed 
the  fact  that  as  computer  programs  have  be- 
come larger,  programmer  effectiveness  has 
dropped.  The  processing  units  for  the  ABM 
system  would  have  to  be  many  times  larger 
than  any  previously  built  and  the  program- 
ming far  more  extensive,  complex,  and  so- 
phisticated. Professor  Llckllder  writes.  "The 
significant  thing  Is  that  tbe  main  causes  of 
inefficiency  lie  outside  the  individual  pro- 
grammer. If  tbe  number  of  programmers 
working  on  a  given  system  were  Increased 
from  100  to  1000,  the  hourly  productivity 
of  each  would  decline  to  one-third  or  one- 
fifth^-or  possibly  one-twentieth.  It  may  well 
be  that,  for  any  given  state-of-the-art,  there 
is  an  upper  limit  to  the  rate  of  production 
of  complex  Integrated  software  .  .  ."  " 

We  would  like  to  add  that  development  of 
an  effective  detector- control  system  for 
Sprints  as  discussed  will  be  possible  only 
through  extensive  realistic  experiments  or 
tests.  A  system  developed  with  experience  of 
one  mlssUe  reentry  with  decoys  will  not  op- 
erate in  the  presence  of  many  missiles  and 
decoys,  and  a  system  developed  with  experi- 
ence of  these  will  not  operate  in  the  presence 
of  recent  nuclear  explosions.  As  Dr.  Foster 
has  stated,  it  would  be  very  valuable  (In  our 
opinion,  practically  essential)  to  develop  it 
\(^h  tests  involving  atmospheric  explosions 
(forbidden  by  the  test  ban  treaty) . 

It  is  correct  to  Include  the  expense  con- 
nected with  these  difficulties  under  the  head- 
ing of  cost  overruns,  since  it  arises  from  the 
difficulty  in  the  course  of  development  to 
meet  specifications  for  particular  hardware 
and  software.  Cost  overruns  are  Included  in 
our  final  estimate  as  discussed  below.  We 
will  not  include  added  costs  for  premattire 
deployment  of  an  inadequate  electronics  sys- 
tem In,  say,  1971  or  1972.  We  hope  such  pre- 
mature deployment  will  not  occiu:. 
Cost  overruns 
History  of  Overruns 

Detailed  analysis  of  Department  of  De- 
fense contracting  reveals  that  the  Pentstgon 
consistently  pays  substantially  more  than 
was  Initially  estimated  for  Its  weapons  sys- 
tems. Tbe  actual  cost  divided  by  the  original 
cost  estimate  is  called  the  cost  overrun  fac- 
tor. The  problem  we  now  consider  in  our 
analysis  of  ABM  costs  is  determination  of  a 
reasonable  cost  overrun  factor.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss both  the  record  of  other  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  general  reasons  for  substantial 
initial  underestimates  of  cost. 

The  cost  of  prevlovis  systems  can  readily  be 
separated  into  costs  for  development  and 
costs  for  production.  Average  overruns  ap- 
propriate for  application  to  the  ABM  are 
found  to  be  about  the  same  for  the  two  types 
of  costs.  A  study  by  Professors  Merton  J. 
Peck  and  Frederic  M.  Scherer  contains  a 
record  of  cost  ovemms  for  development  of  a 
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number  of  missile  and  aircraft  projects, 
mainly  in  tbe  Ute  1960's.u  TheU-  results,  with 
added  information,  are  presented  in  Table  I. 
These  sample  projects  were  of  high  priority; 
however,  they  were  typical,  not  exceptional. 
In  overruns.  Several  of  tbe  well  known  cases 
of  falltue  and  very  high  overruns  of  tbe 
period  are  not  Included  (e.g.,  Hoimd  Dog, 
SAGE). 

The  asterisks  in  Table  I  Indicate  the  proj- 
ects in  which  "state-of-the-art"  problems 
were  severe.  They  illustrate  situations  in 
which  techniques  to  be  used  were  not  well- 
understood  or  well-developed  at  tbe  Initial 
stages  of  the  program,  so  that  new  areas  of 
engineering  had  to  be  developed  in  addition 
to  the  more  conventional  design  work.  At 
present,  as  we  have  stressed  In  Section  n 
above,  a  useful  ABM  design  would  have  se- 
vere "state-of-the-art"  problems  in  its  elec- 
tronic components,  particularly  in  program- 
ming. On  the  other  hand,  prototype  missiles 
have  flown  and  thus  development  difficulties 
are  not  expected  there.  It  is  not  clear  how 
severe  warhead  research  problems  will  be 
Since  the  major  portion  of  projected  devel- 
opment costs  is  for  the  electronics  system, 
the  appropriate  coet  factor  is  among  the 
higher  values  in  Table  I,  such  as  those  marked 
by  asterisks:  it  should  be  more  than  a  fac- 
tor of  3.  Considering  that  research  has  been 
under  way  for  some  time  and  that  the  con- 
tractor. Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  is  par- 
ticularly strong,  we  shall  use  the  factor  of  3. 
Previous  experience  suggests  that,  along  with 
this  overrun,  development  would  be  com- 
pleted >epproxlmately  two  years  later  than 
predicted. 

Table  I. — Development  cost  overruns 
Program:  Overrun 

Atlas* 4.0 

Sparrow  m 3.6 

Taloe  •    6.0 

Land  TalOB 2.0 

Bomarc  *    7.0 

Nike    AJax 8.0 

Nike  Hercules 2.0 

B-58 2.4 

F-4H    2.6 

Jupiter  0. 7 

F-106 3.0 

Average 8.3 

•Projects  with  severe  "state-of-the-art" 
problems. 

Production  costs  play  a  larger  part  of  pro- 
jected ABM  costs  than  development  costs.  A 
study  by  Professors  A.  W.  Marshall  and  W.  H. 
Meckllng  contains  a  record  of  production 
cost  overruns."  These  are  listed  in  Table  n, 
according  to  difficulties  with  the  state-of-the- 
art:  small  risk,  medium  risk,  and  high  risk. 
Highly  complex  weapons  systems  with  ex- 
tensive electronics  are  classlfled  as  the  riski- 
est projects.  The  Safeguard  ABM  clearly  falls 
into  the  "high  risk"  category — ^that  Is.  by 
Richard  A.  Stubblng's  definition,  "a  system 
in  which  at  leasft  one  major  component  mtiJst 
be  redesigned.  Tbe  radar,  computer  and  cir- 
cuitry are  the  heart  of  each  electronic  sys- 
tem, and  redesign  In  this  area  refiects  the 
very  highest  degree  of  uncertainty  as  re- 
gards expected  performance."  "  The  average 
cost  for  "high  risk"  systems  Is  3.4  times  the 
initial  estimate.  However.  Stubbing  notes 
that  "the  largest  cost  Increases  are  in  missile 
development,  which  during  this  period  ad- 
vanced Into  a  new  and  radically  different 
technology.  Involving  computers  and  other 
electronic  equipment  capable  of  solving  com- 
plex guidance  and  control  problems  without 
human  assistance."  The  average  coet  tor 
"high  risk"  missiles  was  4.6  times  the  Initial 
estimates.  We  see  that  production  overrun 
experience  Is  very  similar  to  development 
overrun  experience. 


Table  Hi — ^Production  cost  overruns 
Small  risk: 

Cargo  aircraft 1.6 

Cargo  aircraft 1.6 

Cargo  aircraft . ■ .9 

Cargo  aircraft .8 

Fighter   2.0 

Fighter   1.8 

Average 1.4 

Medium  risk: 

Bomber . 2.8 

Fighter  2.6 

Fighter  2.0 

Fighter  1.2 

Fighter  .6 

MissUe 1.3 

Average 1.7 

High  risk: 

MissUe 7.0 

Missile 0.4 

Missile 6.0 

Missile 2.  7 

MissUe .  8 

Bomber ■ . 4.0 

Bomber 1.2 

Fighter  4.0 

Fighter   1.0 

Fighter   .8 

Average 3.4 

The  cost-overrun  history  cited  above  has 
continued  In  this  decade  without  noticeable 
change.  Let  us  discuss  the  two  projects  which 
are  at  this  time  very  prominent  in  the  news : 
the  C-5A  transport  and  the  F-111  fighter- 
bomber.  Professor  Scherer  has  recently 
testified  on  overruns  In  these  programs:  " 
"The  cost  for  developing  the  F-111  was 
OTlglnally  estimated  at  $700  mUUon  by  Gen- 
eral Dymunlcs  and  $900  million  by  mUltary 
analysts.  By  1968,  actual  development  costs 
had  soared  to  $2  billion.  The  Phoenix  alr-to- 
alr  mIssUe  for  the  Navy  version  of  the  F-111 
was  to  be  developed  for  $175  million.  Actual 
costs  were  nearlng  $430  mllUon  when  the 
program  terminated."  The  production  costs 
follow  the  same  pattern  of  grossly  imder- 
estlmated  costs  for  the  final  product.  The 
initial  estimate  was  $2.8  million,  including 
engine,  for  the  Air  Force  version.  The  final 
price  is  about  $6  nUlllon  for  each  F-111  A. 
Initially  tbe  cost  of  the  Navy's  F-lllB  was 
put  at  $3.5  mlUlon  for  each  aircraft.  The  final 
coet  would  have  been  about  $9  mUlion.  This 
weapons  system  would  probably  have  been 
InltlaUy  placed  in  the  medium-risk  category 
of  Table  n.  Similar  very  large  overruns  ap- 
ply to  the  Cheyenne  helloopter.  Ma  in  Battle 
Tank  (MET),  short  range  attack  missile 
(SRAM)  and  other  recent  projects. 

On  the  C-6A,  Scherer  testified,  "No  one 
seems  to  know  what  the  true  overrun  In  the 
C-6A  program  is,  but,  for  example,  as  nearly 
as  one  can  tell,  the  cost  of  the  first  58  air- 
frames wlU  exceed  Lockheed's  contract  coet 
estimate  by  about  $900  mUllon,  or  64  per- 
cent. Compared  to  the  F-111  experience,  this 
is  not  at  aU  bad.  But  transport  programs 
have  traditionally  attempted  less  ambitious 
technical  advances  than  combat-weapon 
systems,  and  their  cost  overruns  have  been 
correspondingly  lower."  As  shown  in  Table 
II,  low  risk  aircraft  showed  an  average  cost 
increase  of  40%.  By  this  yardstick,  the  C-5A 
Is  not  an  Improvement. 

Thus  we  see  that  any  internal  reforms  Ini- 
tiated by  Robert  McNamara  did  not  change 
the  cost  overrxin  picture  which  has  been 
weU  documented  for  the  1950's.  Indeed,  we 
shaU  now  present  arguments  that  such  over- 
runs are  inherent  to  our  general  system  of 
new  weapons  development  and  procurement. 
We  conclude  that  overrun  factors  of  3  or 
more  are  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  for  a  system  such  as  ABM.  We 
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shall  apply  a  factor  of  3  to  projected  coets 
other  than  construction  and  maintenance 
(where  we  assume  no  overrun) . 

Basic  Reasons  for  Overruns 
Basic  reasons  for  cost  overruns  have  been 
given  as  (1)  inflation,  (11)  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  contractor  "optimism,"  (111)  con- 
tractor Inefficiency,  and  (iv)  technological 
uncertainty   (state-of-the-art  problems). 

(I)  Inflation:  The  effect  of  inflation  Is  cal- 
culable. Apologists  for  the  contractors  not- 
withstanding, unfcM^seen  inflation  should 
not  have  been  an  Important  element  In  the 
overruns. 

(II)  "Optimism":  Professor  F.  M.  Scherer 
In  recent  testimony  pointed  out:  "■ 

"Getting  a  major  weapons  program  started 
Is  not  easy  and  realistic  ooet  estimates  have 
a  sobering  effect.  Recognizing  this,  Industri- 
alists and  military  officers  are  Inclined  to 
view  a  program's  future  prospects  through 
rose-tinted  glasses."  Scherer  presented  two 
illustrations,  the  Skybolt  and  the  Nike  Her- 
cules (an  ancestor  of  the  proposed  ABM) : 
"Prime  contractor  for  the  Skybolt  guided 
missile  program  was  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany. In  the  spring  of  1959,  when  14  Arms 
were  competing  for  the  Skybolt  Job  .  .  . 
Douftlas  fpund  Its  backlog  situation  desper- 
ate. ^Skyljolt  appeared  to  be  its  best  new 
opportunity,  and  it  went  all-out  In  the  de- 
sign competition.  .  .  ."  Scherer  goes  on  to 
detail  the  dramatic  denouement  of  this  case 
whose  repercussions  remain  with  us.  The 
Nike  Hercules,  was  executed  under  prime 
contracts  by  Western  Electric  and  its  affiliate, 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  (as  with  Safe- 
guard). At  the  l)eglnnlng  in  1953,  it  was 
projected  that  the  ground  guidance  and  con- 
trol equipment  for  Hercules  could  be  ob- 
tained by  converting  existing  Nike  AJax 
eqiUpment  In  the  field  for  8210,000  a  bat- 
tery. "However,  when  negotiations  for  the 
first  production  contracts  began  in  the  early 
months  of  1955,  Western  Electric  announced 
a  new  (and  better)  approach  .  .  .  This 
turned  out  to  cost  $1.7  mlUlon  per  bat- 
tery ...  In  Interviews.  Western  Electric  rep- 
resentatives acknowledged  that  their  pro- 
duction engineering  staff  members  knew 
early  m  the  game  that  a  field  modification 
program  would  prove  to  be  Impractical,  but 
that  they  had  presented  the  highly  optimis- 
tic field  modification  cost  estimates  because 
they  were  more  "sellable"  to  the  Army  and 
Congress." 

In  the  past  the  only  authority  that  has 
attempted  to  bring  about  some  realism  to 
coat  estimates  before  major  decisions  are 
made  is  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, OSD.  But  there  are  good  reasons  why 
one  might  expect  OSD  efforts  to  be  inade- 
quate, including  the  length  of  lines  of  com- 
munications within  DOD  and.  ]>aitlcularly, 
lack  of  motivation.  Other  considerations 
such  as  balance  between  the  services  may 
be  more  Important  than  cost. 

(ill)  Contractor  Inefficiency:  Contractor 
inefficiency  is  a  difficult  problem  because  the 
projects  are  very  long-term  and  thus  are 
non-competitive  over  long  p>erlods,  because 
there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between 
DOD  and  contractors,  and  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  In  the  national  interest  to  see 
major  weapons  contractors  maintain  their 
capabilities.  Problems  such  as  support  of  ex- 
cess staff  during  lean  periods  and  the  fact 
that  it  would  Indeed  be  unreasonable  to 
make  contractors  suffer  for  natural  difficul- 
ties going  beyond  the  state-of-the-art  make 
It  very  difficult  to  monitor  and  Judge  proper 
costs  The  decision- making  process  calls  for 
constant  oonsultation  between  contractors 
and  DOD  at  all  stages.  In  many  respects  the 
DOD  and  its  contractors  function  as  one 
administrative  structure.  Consequently,  the 
problems  of  policing  ooste  cannot  be  solved 
by  admonishing  the  DOD  to  supervise  its 
contractors  more  closely. 

(iv)  State-of-the-Art:  We  feel  that  tech- 


nological difficulties  are  underestimated  as 
a  serious  Imjiedlment  to  acctirate  cost  esti- 
mates. In  the  private  sector,  corporations  are 
very  cautious  in  developing  new  products. 
Technically  difficult  projects  are  not  pushed 
prematurely.  Contrast  the  military:  A  tre- 
mendous premium  has  been  placed  on  new 
kinds  of  capabilities  and  relatively  less  stress 
on  simplicity  and  reliability.  In  areas  where 
new  technology  has  to  be  developed,  it  Is 
not  possible  to  estimate  costs  in  advance 
without  the  likelihood  -of  a  large  error. 
Rather  than  being  realistic  about  this,  the 
military  is  strongly  motivated  to  err  on  the 
low  side.  Thus  we  see  great  fluctuation  in 
cost  overruns  from  project  to  project  and 
large  coBt  overruns  on  the  average,  particu- 
larly where  problems  with  the  state-of-the- 
art  were  severe 

Thus,  Eilthough  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  cost-overrun  situation 
and  although  these  will  continue,  efforts 
made  after  the  initial  estimate  has  t>een 
made  will  at  best  have  marginal  benefits. 
The  problems  are  inherent,  and  will  not  be 
circvunvented  by  procedural  changes  in  DOD 
or  showcase  default  of  contract  cases.  Possi- 
bly Congress  can  develop  an  Independent 
expert  group  charged  with  monitoring  pro- 
grams both  technically  and  economically. 
However,  such  a  possibility  would  have  little 
effect  on  a  project  beginning  now.  Otir  con- 
clusion Is  that  cost  overruns  for  new  pro- 
grams, such  as  ABM,  will  be  characteristic 
of  similar  programs  In  the  past.  Thus  we 
estimate  that  final  coets  will  be  3  times  the 
Initial  estimates  for  all  R  and  D  and  pro- 
curement items. 

Are  Overnms  Related  to  Success  or  Failure 
of  the  Program? 

Some  high-overrun  projects  were  very  suc- 
cessful and  well  worth  the  cost.  More  tjrpical 
in  cases  of  sophisticated  systems  Is  inability 
to  meet  specifications.  Stubbing  cites  a 
"sample  of  13  major  Air  Force/Navy  aircraft 
and  missile  programs  with  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics system  initiated  since  1955  at  a  total 
cost  of  $40  billion  .  .  .  Less  than  40%  of  the 
effort  produced  systems  with  acceptable  elec- 
tronic performance — an  uninspiring  record 
that  loses  further  lustre  when  cost  overruns 
and  schedule  delajrs  are  also  evaluated." '' 
Many  of  the  projects  listed  in  the  tables 
above  must  be  regarded  as  failures  to  meet 
reasonable  overall  specifications. 

We  stress  the  relevance  of  this  to  Safe- 
guard, where  the  carrot  or  yearly  reevalua- 
tlon  has  been  held  out  to  Congress.  The 
probability  is  low  that  the  radar  data- proc- 
essing control  system  will  work  as  a  whole 
tmder  realistic  conditions.  There  is  a  likeli- 
hood, based  on  experience  vrith  past  systems, 
that  the  attempt  to  make  it  work  will  con- 
tinue at  great  expense  even  after  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties  Iiecome  apparent  to  technical 
staff. 

This  important  point  can  be  Illustrated  by 
the  TFX  or  Pill.  The  TFX  provides  an  ex- 
cellent analogue  to  the  ABM  because  it  too 
was  an  entirely  new  weapons  system — and 
a  very  expensive  one.  An  important  factor 


In  continuing  the  expenditures  is  the  scarcity 
of  hard  data  available  to  the  public  for  es- 
timating costs.  Despite  rumors  as  early  as 
December,  1964,  that  the  TFX  costs  were 
splraimg  and  a  Department  of  Defense  com- 
munique admitting  that  they  were  higher 
than  the  original  estimates,  the  president 
of  General  Dynamics,  Frank  W.  Davis,  felt 
secure  enough  to  issue,  in  November  1967,  a 
public  denial  that  the  plane  was  caught 
up  In  a  price  Increase. 

The  public  finds  Itself  constantly  reas- 
sured that  its  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  money 
are  being  well  spent,  even  If  they  are  not. 
In  March.  1965,  It  was  learned  that  the  Navy 
version  was  overweight,  that  the  engines  were 
malfunctioning,  and  that  its  missile  weap- 
ons system  was  still  incomplete.  On  April 
22.  1967,  an  F-lllB  crashed.  More  technical 
problems  were  found  that  August.  The  Navy 
version  had  trouble  taking  off  from  an  air- 
craft carrier  in  September,  and  later  that 
month  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  tall  of  an 
F-111.  In  October,  Assistant  Navy  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Frosch  said  that  although  the 
P-lUB  "win  probably  not  meet  all  the 
Initial  specifications  .  .  .  [It]  represents  the 
finest  fleet  air  defense  system  available  in 
the  Immediate  future."  Almost  a  year  of  ex- 
penditures was  to  go  by  before  the  Navy  was 
to  cancel  the  overweight  F-lllB. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  persevered  opti- 
mistically through  1968  In  the  face  of  highly 
publicized  crashes,  difficulties  ■with  terrain- 
avoidance  radar,  and  too-high  cost.  General 
a.  p.  Dlsoway,  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  belittled  the  reports  of  troubles 
with  the  F-111  A  saying:  "We  always  have  a 
lot  of  problems  with  airplanes  until  we  get 
them  out  Into  the  field  and  then  the  p)eople 
in  the  field  seem  to  cure  it."  Finally,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1969  the  Air  Force  relented  and  cut 
back  its  orders  with  General  Dynamics.  Severe 
difficulties  continue,  but  Secretary  Laird  In- 
sists upon  keeping  the  assembly  lines  at 
Port  Worth  running. 

The  money  for  this  failure  cannot  be  shut 
off.  Once  a  program  begins  too  much  money 
and  prestige  are  at  stake  for  it  to  be  readily 
terminated. 

We  stress,  in  concluding  this  subsection, 
that  experience  suggests  that  very  deleterious 
technical  difficulties  in  ABM  development  are 
unlikely  to  prevent  substantial  deployment. 
Although  there  are  examples  to  the  contrary, 
it  Is  hard  to  stop  a  program  under  way.  The 
cost  overrun  Is  likely  to  be  large  regardless 
of  whether  the  system  is  technically  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure. 

Cost  Estimate 
The  Revised  ABM  Involves  9  sites  with  a 
total  of  36  MSR's  and  1250  Sprints.  Other  ex- 
penses are  scaled  from  the  Defense  Market- 
ing Survey '  estimates  for  Safeguard  as  shown 
In  Table  III.  A  cost  overrun  factor  of  3  Is  in- 
troduced for  research,  development  and  pro- 
ctirement,  but  not  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  total  cost  of  the  Re- 
vised ABM  is  $40.5  billion  and  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  Is  $27.7  blUlon. 


TABLE  III.— COST  ESTIMATE  IN  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  (THROUGH  1975  FOR  PROGRAMS  WITHOUT  OVERRUNS) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Safeguard 

Revised  ABM 

Item 

WitlHMlt 

overruns 

With  overrun* 

Wtthout 
overruns 

Wrtll 

overruns 

PAR  (long  range  radar) 

0.56  . 
1.5    . 
1.05  . 

.56  . 
2.0    . 

.21  . 

0.56  . 
4.5    . 

MSR  (missile  site  radar). 

Spartans  

Sprints  (at  $800,000  each) 

Data  processing,  command  and  control.     ..... 

1.0    . 

3.25  . 

.25  . 

Warheads 

Total,  procurement 

Construction .  . 

5.9 
2.10 

2.40 
.70 

17.7 
2.1 

7.2 

.7 

9.6 
3.5 

2.4 
1.15 

28.7 
3.S 

R.D.T.  &  E.  (research  and  development  testing  and  evalua- 
tion—for the  particular  system  in  question) 

Operation  and  maintenance 

7.2 

1.15 

Total 

11. 1 

27.7 

16.6 

40.5 
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in.  AN  ALTXXNATX  TO  ABM 


Superhardening 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Safeg\iard  ABM 
system  is  to  provide  a  high  level  of  protec- 
tion for  our  Mlnutemen  ICBM's  force  against 
a  Russian  first  strike.  We  shall  now  consider 
an  alternative  approach  to  the  problem  of 
ICBM  security  and  Its  relative  advantages. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  "Hard-Rock"  program 
provides  suoh  an  alternative.'*  Hard  Rock  Is 
a  program  to  bury  Mlnuteman  slIos  deeper 
and  to  further  isolate  and  strengthen  them. 
Measured  In  terms  of  blast  pressure  that  can 
be  sustained,  the  proposal  Is  to  superharden 
our  Mlnuteman  silos  from  the  present  average 
300  pounds  per  square  Inch  over-pressure  to 
a  planned  3000  psl,  with  control  areas  ap- 
proaching a  hardness  rating  of  7000  psl  In 
some  Instances.  Some  $58  million  was  allo- 
cated to  the  program  In  Fiscal  1970,  but  the 
program  has  been  brought  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still by  the  Nixon  admlniptratlon  in  the  at- 
tempt to  sell  Safeguard  ABM. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  hardening 
of  underground  missile  silos  renders  them 
extremely  Invulnerable  to  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear explosions.  A  missile  silo  hardened  to 
3000  psl  could  survive  the  air  blast  of  a  10 
megaton  explosion  at  ranges  of  less  than  1000 
feet."  The  principal  damage  mechanism  to 
these  underground  structures  Is  not  the  air 
blast,  but  the  tremendous  ground  shock  ac- 
companying a  surface  or  near  surface  nuclear 
blast.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
heavy,  well  designed  underground  structures 
will  sustain  no  heavy  damage  from  ground 
shock  beyond  1'4  crater  radii  from  "ground 
zero",  that  Is,  Just  outside  the  ground  crater 
dug  by  a  nuclear  blast.  The  dimensions  of  the 
crater  formed  depend  primarily  on  the  yield 
of  the  weapon  and  the  type  of  soil  In  which 
the  burst  occurs.  A  10  megaton  surface  explo- 
sion m  dry  soil  will  cause  a  crater  of  1400  feet 
radius,  with  heavy  damage  to  underground 
structures  extending  1745  feet.*^ 

The  effectiveness  of  a  superhardened  silo 
thus  depends  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  enemy  warhead  can  be  brought  on  target. 
At  present,  U.S.  and  Russian  ICBM's  are  capa- 
ble of  CEP's »  of  about  2500  feet.  Although 
this  figure  could  conceivably  be  improved 
somewhat  by  technological  breakthroughs, 
we  expect  no  more  than  a  marginal  decrease 
In  ballistic  missile  CEP's.*" 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated  that 
the  Russians  would  not  attempt  a  first  strike 
unless  they  could  destroy  96%  of  our  Mln- 
uteman missiles,  thus  rendering  our  ICBM 
retaliation  Ineffective.  The  question,  then.  Is 
how  many  warheads  the  Russians  would 
have  to  launch  at  our  1000  superhardened 
Mlnuteman  In  order  to  destroy  at  least  96% 
of  them. 

Table  IV  gives  the  number  of  warheads,  of 
various  yields,  that  must  be  delivered  at  a 
superhardened  silo  in  order  to  achieve  a  95% 
probability  of  destroying  the  target.  Three 
different  CEP's  are  used  to  account  for  pos- 
sible state-of-the-art  Improvements  In  weap- 
on delivery  accuracies. 

If  we  assume  that  all  Russian  missiles  will 
carry  a  25  megaton  warhead  and  will  have 

TABLE  IV.— NUMBER  OF  WARHEADS  REQUIRED  FOR  A  95- 
PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  DESTROYING  A  SUPERHARD- 
ENED SILO 


Weapon 

yield 

(megatons) 

Destruc- 

tion 

radius 

(leeO 

Number  of  warheads  to  achieve 
95  percent  Kill 

CEP= 
2,500  ft 

CEP- 
2,000  ft 

CEP- 
1.500  ft 

1.. 

4.. 

10. 
25. 
49. 

811 
1,287 
1,746 
2. 368 
2.963 

42 

17 

9 

5 

3 

27 

11 

6 

4 

2 

15 
6 
4 
2 
2 

cacv- 
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a  CEP  of  V^  nautical  mile  of  2000  feet,  then 
four  missiles  would  have  to  be  detonated  per 
Mlnuteman.  In  order  to  destroy  95%  of  our 
1000  Mlnutemen  they  would  have  to  launch 
about  6000  mlEsUes  (assuming  67%  probabil- 
ity of  successful  launch  and  detonation ).°< 
This  Is  to  be  compared  with  Secretary  Laird's 
estimate  that  the  Soviets  would  have  about 
500  such  missiles  In  the  mld-seventles. 

Our  calculation  Involves  the  asstunptlon 
that  flrst  strike  capacity  would  be  credible 
only  If  the  flrst  wave  of  missiles  were  ade- 
quate. Dr.  Foster  and  Richard  Latter  have 
suggested  that  the  Russians  could  plan  to 
send  over  second  and  third  waves  of  ICBM's 
after  somehow  observing  which  Mlnuteman 
silos  did  not  suffer  close  hlts.^*  We  already 
assiune  a  great  deal  of  optimism  on  the  part 
of  the  Initiators  of  a  flrst  strike  If  we  as- 
sume that  they  would  trust  that  our  ICBM's 
would  not  be  fired  before  the  first  wave. 
The  suggestion  that  they  would  plan  to  trust 
the  U.S.  to  await  second  and  third  waves 
without  retaliation  Is.  Indeed,  surprising. 

An  examination  of  Table  IV  shows  that 
multiple  warheads  do  not  significantly  affect 
the  picture.*"  Thus  with  superhardenlng, 
where  the  CEP  of  the  attacking  weapon  Is 
comparable  or  greater  than  the  radius  at 
which  the  emplaced  ICBM  can  be  damaged, 
MIRV  (Multiple  Independently-targetable 
RV)  capability  is  of  no  value.  It  would  not 
add  first-strike  capability.  Detailed  study  of 
this  Important  result  Is  needed. 

The  cost  of  the  Hard  Rock  superhardenlng 
program  is  estimated  at  over  $5  billion.  A  four 
year  research  and  development  program  has 
been  proposed  for  a  new  superhardened  silo 
at  $50  million  a  year.-'  These  niunbers  are 
to  be  compared  respectively  with  our  $40 
billion  estimate  for  an  ABM  system  and  with 
the  ZVi  billion  a  year  R&D  program  for 
ABM's.  The  relatively  low  R&D  coets  for 
superhardenlng  illustrate  the  fact  that  It 
Is  a  civil  engineering  problem  Involving  no 
great  advances  In  state-of-the-art. 

The  principal  advantages  of  superharden- 
lng vs.  anti-ballistic  missiles  are  cost  (ap- 
proximately one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  ABM 
OS  estimated  In  this  report),  effectiveness, 
reliability  (there  are  few  mechanical  or 
electrical  parts  which  could  fall  and  render 
the  system  useless) .  and  relative  invulner- 
ability to  countermeasuree.  Most  Important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  arms  race,  super- 
hardening  ts  passive.  It  does  not  pose  a  long 
run  threat  of  Increased  offensive  capability. 
It  need  not  Inspire  a  race  to  develop  counter- 
measures. 

ConclusUma 

Protection  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  Is 
of  the  highest  priority.  Proponents  of  the 
Safeg^uard  ABM  have  claimed  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary and  credible  as  protection  against  a 
Soviet  flrst  strike,  deployable  at  a  cost  of 
$11  billion  and  completely  defensive  and 
therefore  not  a  step  In  we^x)ns  escalation. 

If  these  claims  were  true,  we  would  sup- 
port the  Safeguard,  but  the  pn^Msal  is 
questionable  on  every  one  of  these  p>olnts. 

Necessity  for  ABM 
■me  need  tor  an  ABM  Is  a  relative  question. 
It  must  be  Judged  with  due  reference  to  the 
total  n.S.  defense  system:  the  U.S.  has  four 
deterrents  such  that  a  small  part  of  any  one 
of  them  Is  adequate."  The  ABM  Is  proposed 
as  a  marginal  protection  for  one  of  these. 
The  four  deterrents  are  (1)  ICBM's,  (2)  SAC 
long  range  bombers  (which  remain  a  re- 
markably credible  deterrent).  (3)  nuclear 
missile  submarines*  and  (4)  thotisands  of 
warheads  deliverable  by  some  2000  vehicles 
(Intermediate  range  planes  and  missiles)  sta- 
tioned at  aircraft  carriers  and  hundreds  of 
foreign  bases.  There  are  various  meana  of 
protection  for  all  four  deterrents.  For  ICBM's, 
aside  from  ABM,  there  la  mobility  (wbicb 
the  X5B.  has  apparently  not  chosen) ,  timing 


(I.e.,  the  missiles  can  be  fired  before  the  at- 
tack Is  completed)  *°  and  hardening.  We  have 
shown  in  the  previous  section  that  super- 
hardening  would  be  very  effective. 

CredlblUty  of  ABM 
Arguments  have  been  presented  on  the 
technical  problems  faced  by  ARM,  Thtatt  ar- 
guments can  be  summarized  by  the  state- 
ment that  ABM  Is  an  unusually  complex  sys- 
tem that  caimot  be  fully  developed  by  re- 
alistic trial  and  error.  Experience  indicates 
that  the  system  as  a  whole  Is  unlikely  to 
work.  In  addition,  the  Safeguard  proposal 
Itself  does  not  call  for  adequate  deployment 
to  create  a  credible  defense. 

Cost  of  Deployment 

Our  cost  estimate,  based  on  experience  with 
analogous  systems  and  on  expansion  of  Safe- 
gtiard  into  a  Revised  ABM  with  some  credi- 
bility, ts  $40  billion  compared  to  some  $5 
billion  for  superhardenlng.*^ 

Potential  for  Escalation  ' 

The  ABM  approach  to  defense  begins  a 
spiral  of  measures  and  countermeasures 
leading  to  rapidly  increasing  cost  and,  per- 
haps, to  instability.  Reacting  to  actual  and 
potential  Soviet  deployment  of  ABM,  the  U.S. 
has  already  developed:  hardened  warheads,** 
electronic  countermeasures,  and  sophisti- 
cated decoys.  Development  and  deployment 
of  a  sequence  of  very  costly  measures  and 
countermeasures  can  easily  be  envisioned. 
The  offense  holds  a  lead  time  of  about  a  dec- 
ade in  this  race. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  oppose  deploy- 
ment or  partial  deployment  of  ABM.  We  sup- 
port continued  research  and  development  of 
ABM  at  a  reasonable  level.  The  present  level 
of  some  1/2  billion  dollars  a  year  is,  perhaps, 
excessive. 

We  also  support  action  in  the  near  future 
to  safeguard  our  ICBM's  if  that  action  can 
be  shown  to  be  relatively  inexpensive,  credi- 
ble, and  not  conducive  to  a  rapid  arms  spiral. 
On  this  basis  we  support  superhardenlng  of 
Mlnteman  sllcs. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  New  York  Times,  AprU  19,  1969. 

*"ABM",  Abram  Chayes  and  Jerome  B. 
Wlesner,  Editors,  The  New  American  Library. 
1969;  "ABM,  ABC",  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists, P.O.  Box  289,  MIT  Branch  Office, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1969;  "A  CrlUque  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM",  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989;  R.  L.  Gar- 
win  and  H.  A.  Bethe,  Scientific  American, 
1968. 

'On  occasion,  protection  of  SAC  bomb- 
er bases  and  protection  against  accidental  at- 
tack have  been  advanced  as  subsidiary  rea- 
sons for  ABM  area  defense.  The  former  Is 
unreasonable  from  a  cost  stand  p>olnt  com- 
pared to  alternatives.  If  the  highly  unlikely 
possibility  of  accidental  attack  Is  considered 
to  require  a  defense,  an  ABM  system  could 
be  designed  which  would  provide  some  de- 
fense If  given  adequate  warning.  This  system 
would  not  be  Safeguard. 

*  A  particular  disadvantage  of  deployment 
In  the  continental  17.8.  Is  that  natural  tests 
of  the  system  will  not  be  possible. 

^  McGraw  Hill's  Defense  Marketing  Survey, 
Inc.  Reported,  e.g.,  by  Sen.  J.  S.  Cooper,  Ckjn- 
gressional  Record,  May  8,  1969. 

*  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1969. 
'Number  of  Sprints:  DJ^.S.  Survey,  ref.  5; 

S.  Weinberg,  ref.  10. 

*  Number  of  Mlnutemen  Protected :  Deduc- 
tion from  number  of  Sprints;  CBS-TV  Docu- 
mentary. May  1969;  R.  Lapp,  The  New  Re- 
public, June  28,  1969. 

>If  we  assume  each  Sprint  has  an  80% 
probability  of  being  effective,  and  assimie 
reasonable  strategies  of  attack  and  defense 
then  1200  Sprints  would  actually  protect 
77%  of  the  400  Mlnutemen  If  each  la  at- 
tacked by  two  perfectly  aimed  and  function- 
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Ing  RVs.  TbiM  aasumad  success  rate  of  four- 
fifths  U,  on  ttM  basU  of  ezperlenoe,  excellent 
field  perfonxunance  for  a  sTstem  sucli  as 
^nlnt  Including  detection  and  analysis  of 
Incoming  RV,  oommand,  launch,  guidance 
and  detonation.  The  problem  of  reliability 
of  complex  systems  is  brougbt  out  by  experi- 
ence with  the  Apollo  sboU.  Very  large  expert 
teams  employing  long  count-downs  with  the 
replacement  of  many  dozens  of  parts  during 
oount-down  are  required  for  the  launches 
to  go  on  schedule  with  reasonable  reliability. 
Kxperlence  with  demonstration  launches  of 
Installed  Mlnutemen,  presumably  under 
standard  conditions  with  no  count-down,  has 
been  frequent  failure. 
»  S.  Weinberg.  Essay  In  "ABM",  ref .  2. 
"  Decoys :  See,  for  example.  Harm  Brunlng, 
"night  Mechanics  of  Space  and  Be-entry 
Vehicles",  The  Unlrerslty  of  IClchlgan  Engi- 
neering Summer  C!onferenc«s,  1963,  p.  127. 
Badar  Blackout:  See,  for  example,  R.  L.  Oar- 
wln  and  H.  A.  Bettae,  Scientific  American, 
March.  1968,  and  H.  A.  Bethe,  essay  In 
"ABM",  ref.  2. 

'•Sprint  Velocity:  Cecil  Brownlov,  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology,  March  24, 
1969.  pp.  27.  28.  RV  Velocity:  H.  Brunlng, 
ref.  ll.iind  "Current  Research  In  Aatronau- 
tlcal  Science.  Rome.  1959",  L.  Brogllo,  Editor, 
Pergamon  Press,  1961. 

>*The  stated  time  Is  optimistic  for  Sprint 
because  we  have  not  fully  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  Sprint  Is  slowed  by  the  atmosphere 
for  a  distant  low  level  Intercept,  while  the 
RV  time  decreases  with  Increasing  altitude 
of  Intercept. 

"  J.  C.  R.  Llckllder,  Essay  In  "ABM",  Abram 
Chayes  and  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Editors,  The 
New  American  Library,  1969. 

"Merton  J.  Peck  and  Frederic  M.  Bcherer, 
"The  Weapons  Acquisition  Process",  Harvard 
Oraduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
1962,  p.  22. 

1*  A.  W.  Marshall  and  W.  H.  Meckllng,  Essay 
In  "The  Rate  and  Direction  of  Inventive 
Activity".  R,  R.  Nelson^  Editor,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1962,  pp.'461-475. 

"Richard  A.  Stubbing,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  7,  1969,  p.  3171. 

"  F.  M.  Scherer,  Testimony  before  the  Sub- 
c(»nmlttee  on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint  Bconomlc  Committee.  U.S.  Congress. 
June  9,  1969  (Published  in  Congressional 
Record  and  to  be  published  by  Public  Affairs 
Press). 

» Donald  C.  Winston.  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  April  28,  1969,  p.  16.  See 
also  AWST,  May  13,  1968,  p.  32. 

"  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons",  United 
States  Department  of  Defense,  published  by 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  April 
1962,  p.  300. 
«  P.  293.  ref.  20. 

■  The  CEP,  or  Circular  Error  of  Probability, 
Is  the  radius  of  an  Imaginary  circle  drawn 
around  the  target  In  which  50%  of  the  de- 
livered warheads  will  fall. 

"Basic  research  Is  presently  being  done 
on  terminal  guidance  systems  that  guide  the 
reentering  wsu-head  directly  to  the  target.  It 
is  conceivable,  although  not  probable,  that 
the  massive  technological  problems  involved 
could  be  overcome  to  make  such  a  system 
feasible.  However,  such  systems  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  counter  measures  that  will 
render  them  totally  Ineffective;  thua  we  do 
not  consider  them  as  a  threat. 

*•  If  they  could  achieve  a  CEP  of  Vi  n.m.,  or 
1500  feet,  then  they  would  have  to  launch 
about  3000  missiles.  If  we  assume  80%  suc- 
cess for  their  missiles  and  a  CEP  of  >4  n.m., 
as  Dr.  Foster  has  in  one  of  his  estimates,  then 
they  would  have  to  launch  2500.  This  degree 
of  acciiracy  Is  not  available  to  the  Soviet  SS-9 
mlssUe  being  deployed. 

»  New  York  Times,  May  13, 1969  and  Allen- 
Ooldsmlth  Column,  Ann  Arbor  News,  June  9, 
1969. 

xpor  example,  even  if  eacli  multiple  war- 
head had  the  same  accuracy  a«  the  single 


missile,  which  will  not  be  true,  then  three  4- 
megaton  IRVs  will  be  no  more  effective  than 
the  one  26-megaton  weapon.  Eight  one-meg- 
aton IRVs  will  be  no  more  effective  than 
the  26-megaton  weapon.  These  numbers  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  maximum  number 
of  MIRV's  which  could  be  carried  instead  of 
one  25-megaton  RV.  Without  superharden- 
ing,  MIRV's  could  be  relatively  effective,  as 
has  been  stressed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Assiune  three  ^megaton  IRVs  per 
missile  with  20%  malfunction  rate  for  the 
independent  targeting  but  otherwise  >^  n.m. 
accuracy  and  %  reliability  as  assumed  above. 
Then  without  superhardenlng  about  1300 
missiles  (1.6..  4  RVs  per  silo)  would  be 
needed  tar  an  effective  first  strike  against 
our  Mlnutemen. 

"Ref.  16  and  Walter  Andrews,  Aerospace 
Technology,  January  16,  1968. 

■G.  Rathjens,  Scientific  American,  April 
1969;  I.  F.  Stone,  New  York  Review,  March 
27.  1968. 

>■  Some  41  Polaris  siibmarines  are  presently 
In  service;  at  leaat  31  of  these  will  be 
eqiUpped  In  the  near  future  with  Poseidon 
mlsBllee.  Proposals  exist  to  equip  the 
Poseidon  missiles  with  multiple  Independ- 
ently targeted  warheads.  MIRV's.  Up  to  ten 
warheads  per  missile  are  contemplated.  As- 
suming that  ten  warheads  per  missile  are 
used,  and  there  are  16  missiles  per  submarine, 
there  will  be  160  warheads  available  In  a 
single  Poseidon  submarine.  By  Defense  De- 
partment criteria  Just  tioo  such  submarines 
constitute  a  massive  deterrent. 

The  effectiveness  of  t.hi.  SLBM  (Subma- 
rine Launched  Ballistic  MlssUe)  deterrent 
is  dependent  on  the  continuing  mobility 
and  invulnerability  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine. These  factors  will  be  compromised  only 
if  the  UjBjSJI.  develops  an  antl-feubmarlne 
technology  capable  of  detecting  and  con- 
tinuously tracking  all  mlssUe  submarines  in 
tr&nait  and  on  station.  Rear  Admiral  Lever- 
ing Smith,  director  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  stra- 
tegic systems  project,  states  that  "he  Is 
quite  positive  that  the  Polaris  system  wlU 
remain  relatively  Invulnerable  for  another 
forty  years.  He  knows  of  no  new  Soviet  anti- 
submarlne  warfare  methods." 

We  note  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
arms  race  the  SLBM  is  mainly  a  defensive 
weapon  since  it  la  neither  Mghly  accvirate 
nor  powerfiu  and  so  would  be  Ineffective 
against  hardened  sites. 

"R  Lapp,  ref.  8. 

*>  Another  oomparlaon  cost  is  roughly  $10 
bUlion  to  deploy  the  present  Mlnuteman 
force. 

"The  proposal  by  the  AEC  to  build  pro- 
duction faclllUes  for  these  warheads  was 
annoimced  In  1967;  the  ooet  was  932  mllUon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  about 
the  program  for  tomorrow  and  also  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  luic'erstand- 
ing  that  today,  after  the  general  debate 
on  the  pending  measure  is  disposed  of, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia intends  to  call  up  the  supplemental 
conference  report. 

For  tomorrow,  we  will  continue  on  the 
debate. 


ORDER  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
this  evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


HuGHis  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prealdent, 
will  the  Senator  srleld  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  WlU  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROLLINGS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  may  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  40  minutes  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
THURSDAY.  JULY  10,  UNTIL  11  AM.. 
FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning,  July  ll,  i960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CHURCH  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Journal  on  Friday,  July  11, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  will  awnmittees  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  1  hour  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  recognized? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Subject  to  the  right, 
however,  of  an  objection — through  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  That  is  all  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  mornings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  two  Senators 
from  Florida  wish  to  introduce  a  bill  at 
that  time.  It  may  take  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11400)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4.  11,  13,  16,  27,  29. 
31,  33,  38,  39,  43,  46.  51.  53.  54.  55.  56. 
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68.  60,  62.  87,  91,  and  92  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein;  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  6, 
7.  8.  40.  42,  and  90  to  the  biU  and  con- 
curred therein,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 
and 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  Stats  of 
Montana  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Fort  Harrison,  Mont. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION, 
OP  MISSILE  TEST  FACILrnES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE, 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senator  much 
longer.  I  think  he  misunderstood  the 
point  I  waa  trying  to  make. 

Actually,  the  hearings  I  am  speaking 
of  were  not  designed  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  Russians'  political  position  is 
today,  or  the  intrigue  and  gossip  with 
the  Kremlin,  or  even  in  the  White  House 
and  in  our  own  Government. 

The  point  of  the  hearings  was  to  try 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  has  afOicted 
us  £uid  other  people  over  the  years  in 
our  ability  to  come  to  agreement  which 
would  avoid  the  creation  of  war. 

We  have  had  CIA  representatives  at 
our  committee.  We  have  had  them  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  Personally,  I  think  they  are  prob- 
ably the  best  information  about  the 
Russians  in  this  area — not  in  the  area 
I  am  speaking  of — of  any  of  the  people 
the  Senator  has  spoken  of.  When  he 
mentions  people  like  Fainsod.  and  so 
forth,  they  are  experts,  such  as  they  are, 
with  very  limited  personal  acqulantance 
and  knowledge  in  Russia.  That  is  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

I  have  been  told  by  Ambassador 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Senator  Ellender,  a  distinguished 
Senator  of  this  body,  has  seen  more  of 
Russia  and  knows  them  better  than  any- 
body in  the  State  Department,  more  than 


Llewellyn  Thompson  himself.  Llewellyn 
Thompson  told  me  that  Senator  El- 
LXHOsa  was  allowed  to  go  places  and  to 
see  factories  and  sites  all  over  Russia 
that  they  would  not  allow  Ambassador 
Thompson  himself  to  see.  In  effect.  Sen- 
ator Ellendee  saw  more  of  Russia  than 
one  of  our  Ambassadors  who  had  been 
there  on  two  tours  of  duty. 

But  this  is  not  wliat  I  am  talking  about. 
I  th<"ir  it  is  a  most  imusual  phenome- 
non that  two  great  countries,  we  and 
the  Russians,  are  unable — and  it  is  not 
the  first  time — to  come  to  some  kind  of 
modus  Vivendi.  We  cannot  come  to  where 
we  are  able  to  stop  this  expenditure  of 
our  funds.  In  this  country  it  amounts  to 
$80  bUllon  this  year,  and  we  have  cre- 
ated a  sltiuvtion,  in  the  richest  coimtry 
in  the  world,  that  now  threatens  us  with 
a  form  of  bemkruptcy — Uiat  is,  in  the 
sense  of  such  high  interest  rates  and 
such  a  shortage  of  credit  that  we  are 
verging  upon  the  creation  of  a  panic. 
Something  is  wrong. 

What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  what 
it  is  that  makes  these  countries,  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  ourselves,  take  postures 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  come 
to  an  agreement.  This  year  we  are  spend- 
ing, in  this  budget,  approximately  $80 
billicKi.  The  Russians,  to  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  CIA.  are  spending  the  equiv- 
alent in  purchasing  power  of  $60  billion. 
It  is  a  lot  more  than  either  one  of  these 
countries  should  be  spending  on  arms. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  not  how  they 
devised  their  budget  and  all  the  other 
superficial  and  other  arrangements  they 
make.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  two 
great  communities  act  like  such  fools.  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  has  studied  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  committee  had 
before  it  an  anthropologist  who  ssdd  that 
in  World  War  n  this  country  sponsored 
a  very  intensive  study  of  the  Japanese 
with  respect  to  what  makes  them  tick, 
why  they  feel  as  they  do  about  the  Em- 
peror, why  they  feel  as  they  do  about 
one  another,  how  they  feel  about  big 
business,  and  so  forth.  The  researchers 
did  a  good  Job  in  that  study  and  they 
made  recommendations  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  which  our  Government  followed, 
and  which  were  beneficial  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  American  success  in  that  op- 
eration. 

I  asked  our  witness:  "Is  there  anybody 
to  your  knowledge  making  similar  stud- 
ies about  the  Russians?"  He  said,  "No." 
That  is  the  point  I  was  making.  We  do 
not  make  a  serious  effort  to  understand 
the  motivation  of  the  Russians  when  we 
consider  the  kinds  of  programs  we  are 
discussing  here  today. 

The  CIA  is  the  one  Government  agency 
that  I  have  seen  that  has  given  me  some 
hope  that  we  have  some  people  who  are 
seriously  trying  to  understand  the  Rus- 
sians. I  do  not  see  anybody  else  who  is 
trying  to  understand  them.  All  we  are 
doing  is  following  the  traditional  way  of 
dealing  with  possible  enemies,  by  build- 
ing more  and  more  arms.  Apparently  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  do  although  it  Is 
more  expensive.  That  is  all  we  seem  to 
know  how  to  do :  More  arms.  What  we  are 
doing  is  not  designed  to  bring  about  the 
kind  of  agreement  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  spoke  about  a 
moment  ago. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 

SeiMbtor  yield  to  me  brlefiy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  shall 
not  elaborate.  I  think  the  Senator's 
speech  and  his  discussion  were  outstand- 
ing. He  is  always  outstanding  in  this  field 
or  in  any  other  field  he  undertakes  to 
become  informed  in.  He  has  made  a  reed 
oomtrlbution.  Later  I  shall  comment  on 
certain  paragraphs  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  fine  presentation.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  during  my  service 
in  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  seems  to  have  decided  it  should 
be  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Their  functions  are  entirely  different. 
"Die  function  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  to  keep  this  country  so  strong 
that  we  can  defend  ourselves.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  function  of  the  other 
committee  is  to  try  to  get  akmg  with 
other  people. 

I  might  say  there  was  a  time  when  I 
was  on  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Iliere  were  six  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  who  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
change  of  heart  they  had  when  they  left 
that  committee  room  was  absolutely  be- 
yond belief.  Six  Senators  would  vote  and 
vote  to  give  away  the  Capitol  Dome,  and 
then  walk  across  the  square  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  be  as  tight  as 
Dick's  hatband  because  the  whole  think- 
ing of  the  other  committee  is  different 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  spend  money  and  give  it  all  away, 
with  no  feeling  of  responsibility;  but  the 
philosophy  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  that  we  must  pay  for  things,  and  we  do 
not  give  away  anything  unless  we  get 
something  in  return.  The  difference  in 
point  of  view  was  absolutely  fantastic. 
Six  Senators  would  walk  across  that 
square  and  vote  diametrically  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  way  they  voted  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Finally,  this  Senator  began  to  feel  as 
if  he  were  suffering  from  schizoplirenia. 
Therefore,  I  resigned  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  so  I  could  think 
one  simple  way:  if  I  am  going  to  pay 
something,  I  want  to  get  something.  If 
I  do  say  so,  I  have  been  very  happy  with 
being  on  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  where  one 
always  thinks  in  terms  of — "Let  me  see. 
Is  this  a  good  thing  for  Louisiana ;  or  Is 
tills  a  good  thing  for  America?" 

I  read  this  statement  by  Dick  Goodwin. 
He  said  our  biggest  mistake  was  when 
we  provided  the  Army  with  equipment  to 
fight  a  war.  He  said  that  is  why  we  are 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  if  we  had 
no  weapons  we  could  not  fight  and, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  war. 

The  logical  extension  of  that  plillos- 
ophy  would  be  that  since  we  would  have 
no  weapons  and  no  defense,  we  would 
Just  about  have  to  apply  for  annexation 
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to  the  Soviet  ttalon.  and,  In  that  way. 
avoid  war. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  should  defend  oor- 
selves  and  we  should  have  the  strength 
and  courage  that  goes  with  pride  in  our 
country.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  we 
should  be  as  strong  as  the  other  fellow. 
I  take  it  that  is  the  burden  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argument.  We  should  be  able  to  de- 
fend ourselves.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  Is  not  saying  we  should  overkill 
the  other  man,  but  just  be  able  to  defend 
American  homes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  basic  problem  we 
fau;e  is  not  new.  It  Is  the  age-old  problem 
of  preserving  and  nourishing  Individual 
liberty.  Prom  time  to  time,  an  adversary 
has  come  to  the  fore  on  the  world  scene, 
in  the  form  of  a  totalitarian  society  such 
as  the  Nazi  dictatorship  in  World  War  n, 
or  as  we  face  today  In  the  form  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  The  problem  is  basically, 
as  I  see  It,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  do  the  things  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  encourage  individ- 
ual UberiiCt- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  appears  that  what  was 
said  by  Magsaysay  in  the  Philippines  Is 
correct.  He  said.  "Here  are  two  things,  my 
clenched  flst  and  my  open  palm.  You 
can  shake  my  hand  or  if  you  want  to 
fight  I  will  fight  you."  That  is  the  ap- 
proach of  Americans.  We  never  had  a 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should.  However,  the 
best  way  to  assure  there  will  be  no  fight- 
ing is  that  we  stay  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend ourselves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  conclude  by  sajring  what  I  said  several 
times  during  my  prepared  remarks.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  greater  priority 
than  the  requirement  to  try  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
arms.  Of  course,  this  agreement  has  to  be 
enforceable.  I  feel  very  deeply  that  we 
have  the  best  chance  of  reaching  an 
agreement  from  a  position  of  strength, 
and  If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  how 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets,  ask  the 
Czech  people. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  s^eld  to  me  for  1  minute 
in  light  of  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  just  said? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  reminds  me  of  certain  ex- 
penditures we  are  making,  and  I  think 
that  in  our  debates  on  these  different 
points  we  should  bear  In  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  national  resources. 

The  budget  for  January  called  for  $5.2 
billion  in  anununitlon  for  1  year  in  Viet- 
nam. I  thought  there  were  250,000  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
there,  but  I  checked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sm- 
niGTON),  and  he  checked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  we  are  advised 
that  there  are  240,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam 
rather  than  250,000. 

Mr  President,  assuming  there  are 
240.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
ocwibst  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  if  one 
were  to  take  $5.2  billion  which  was  asked 


for  ammunltlcm  alone  for  1  year,  that 
would  be  $21,666.66  for  ammunition  alone 
for  1  year  to  shoot  at  each  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  one  were  to  take  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  war  of  $3  billion  a  month  or  $36 
billion  a  year  and  divide  it  by  240,000, 
being  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
that  would  be  $150,000  a  year  to  fight 
each  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
dier In  South  Vietnam. 

However,  on  schools  we  have  requested 
a  budget  of  $2.3  billion  for  all  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  52  million 
American  schoolchildren. 

That  figures  out  to  $44  per  year  for 
schoolchildren  in  America,  to  educate 
them.  In  other  words,  $44  for  52  miUion 
American  schoolchildren,  and  $21,666.66 
a  year  just  for  ammunition  to  shoot  at 
each  Vietcong  in  Vietnam.  If  there  is  a 
more  unsoimd,  economic,  domestic  polit- 
ical policy,  I  cannot  imagine  what  It 
would  be.  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  folly 
what  we  have  done  and  are  doing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said  that  he  has  yielded 
the  floor  but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  went  into  this  question  of 
priorities  and  throwing  away  money,  and 
I  thought  I  would  add  that  footnote  as 
to  how  we  are  really  throwing  it  away. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  colloquy  now  going  on,  and  then 
to  jdeld  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for  the 
pxirpose  of  introducing  an  amendment; 
then  to  follow  It  up  with  some  comments 
on  a  very  important  agreement  reached 
with  the  West  German  Government  to- 
day by  the  administration.  But  before 
doing  that,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona  who  has  been  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  what  he  tells  me  will 
be  a  30-second  comment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  jdeldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  a  short  time  ago  about 
the  Hudson  Institute  and  the  Lincoln 
Laboratory  of  MIT. 

I  have  acquired  some  Information 
which  I  think  is  needed  and  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  Hudson  Institute,  the  percent 
of  the  budget  which  is  defense  funded  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1968  is  as 
follows: 

Total  budget  $1.36  million;  nongovern- 
ment $370,000,  or  27  percent;  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  $950,000,  or  69  percent; 
other  Government  agencies  $40,000  or  3 
percent.  In  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratory at  MIT,  100  percent  of  the 
budget  Is  Government  fimded;  99  per- 
cent from  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  1  percent  from  NASA,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Once  more  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

AMZmnCZIlT  NO.   68 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Blentucky  (Mr.  Coopxr)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  submit  an 
amendment,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
the  Senator  from  niinolB  (Mr.  Psrct) 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  2546  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
myself.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed,  and  that 
it  also  be  printed  in  the  Rscoan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  KentuclQr,  does  he  wish  to  call 
it  up  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sxc.  402.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  the 
acqvUsltlon  of  an  antiballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem may  bo  used  only  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  evaluation  and  normal  pro- 
curement Incident  thereto,  and  may  not  be 
used  for  the  deployment  of  an  antiballlstlc 
mlnslle  system  or  any  part  or  component 
thereof  or  for  the  acquisition  of  any  site  or 
preparation  of  any  site  for  the  deployment  of 
any  such  system." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  PERCY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  noticed  the  shift 
in  strategy,  emphasis,  and  the  attempted 
justification  which  has  appeared  yester- 
day and  today? 

Before  the  Senator  answers  that  ques- 
tion, let  me  bring  to  his  attention  that 
when  President  Nixon  appeared  on  tele- 
vision before  the  American  people  to  an- 
nounce his  position  with  respect  to  the 
ABM  issue,  tiis  principal  reason  given  for 
recommending  deployment  of  the  ABM 
was  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  deterrence. 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  he  said  that  deployment  of  the 
ABM  is  necessary  "in  order  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  our  deterrents." 

Now  yesterday,  in  public  comment,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  put  principal  em- 
phasis upon  another  point. 

Both  he  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  abandoned  advancement  of  the 
earlier  position. 

Now,  today,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  says  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  our  bargaining  position 
with  the  Soviets. 

Today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  poses  his  re- 
marks on  that  point.  The  President  has 
asked  for  it,  he  said;  we  must  do  it  to 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  with 
the  Soviets. 

We  are  back  to  the  old  canard  of  arm- 
ing in  order  to  parley.  No  longer  is  It  ad- 
vanced that  deployment  of  the  ABM  is 
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necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  deterrence. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  necessary, 
then  who  wants  this  thing? 

Tills  basic  point  is  no  longer  advanced. 
Read  the  colloquy  now  published  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  He  retreated 
from  that  position.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  retreated  from  that  posi- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
now  retreated  from  that  position. 

Now  a  new  position  is  being  taken,  not 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  our  deterrence,  not  that 
it  is  necessary  for  our  defense,  but  that 
It  will  strengthen  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  the  Russians. 

Has  not  the  Senator  noticed  that  shift 
In  emphasis? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  had  noticed  that.  I 
should  make  comment  on  it,  before  we 
leave  tonight,  if  I  am  able  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  But  right  now  I  can  clas- 
sify such  logic,  most  respectfully,  as  pure 
hogwash. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  JACKSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chsdr. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
waiting  quite  some  time  to  make  a  short 
comment,  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  the  two  Senators  just  referred  to  are 
on  the  fioor  and  standing  on  their  feet, 
I  think  that  in  all  fairness,  we  should  be 
heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  tun  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  argument  on  the 
ABM,  but  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  is  mistaken  when  he  states 
he  has  noticed  a  change  in  my  position. 
I  say  that  with  all  respect  to  him.  There 
is  no  change  in  miy  position  about  the 
ABM  as  a  deterrence,  nor  is  there  any 
change  in  my  thought  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  nego- 
tiate. 

I  would  hope  he  would  not  have  the 
rug  pulled  out  from  under  him  before 
he  speaks  to  the  Russians  by  any  Re- 
publican, Democrat,  or  anyone  else — it 
does  not  make  any  difference  who  It 
might  be.  That  is  just  commonsense.  I 
have  said  that  since  January,  somewhere 
along  there.  I  continue  to  say  that  be- 
cause that  is  my  belief.  We  do  not  have 
to  read  any  books  to  find  that  out.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  say  exactly 
the  same  thing.  I  have  not  changed  my 
position  regarding  the  ABM.  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  is  needed  to  protect 
our  deterrence.  The  fact  that  I  relate  it 
to  negotiations  at  this  time,  I  think,  is 
most  pertinent.  It  is  important  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  negotiating  table,  does 
not  have  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
him.  That  is  the  way  it  will  be  interpre- 
ted, if  we  deny  funds  for  ABM  at  this 
time. 

That  is  my  position,  and  I  have  not 
changed  my  views. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
comment  further  on  that  same  point,  but 
right  now  I  yield  to  my  distingul^ed  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs). 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  observations  I  should  like  to  make 
on  the  remarks  which  have  Just  been 
made  by  my  colleagues  on  the  question 
on  negotiation.  One  is  the  dimension, 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  sufficiently 
In  debate,  and  I  hope  It  will  have  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate; 
namely,  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  we 
can  expect  from  the  negotiators  as  they 
stand  now,  but  what  we  can  expect  from 
them  when  they  actually  are  in  nego- 
tiation. It  is  my  judgment,  as  one  Sena- 
tor— and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
opinion  on  this  subject — that  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  negotiations  will  be  very  much 
more  serious  in  trying  to  come  to  a  big 
rather  than  a  small  agreement,  from  our 
deployment  of  Saf egimrd.  That  Is  a  criti- 
cally Important  point  because  of  the  Im- 
pact on  others. 

If  we  are  there  with  our  hands  for  the 
moment  in  the  cookie  jar;  that  is,  they 
have  some  kind  of  ABM  and  we  have 
some  kind  of  ABM,  the  result  will  be  a 
mouse  or  the  whole  of  the  negotiations 
may  amoimt  to  preventing  atomic  weap- 
ons on  the  seabed  or  sometiiing  like 
that.  We  have  got  to  put  on  an  abrasive 
attitude  toward  committing  ourselves  not 
to  deploy,  and  then  we  wUl  be  in  there 
fighting  for  a  big  agreement  through 
negotiation. 

That  is  the  very  atmosphere  and  atti- 
tude* th&t  negotiations  require  if  they 
are  really  going  to  meet  what  the  world 
has  a  right  to  expect.  Otherwise  we 
are  going  to  have  people,  as  if  in  the 
grocery  business,  all  of  whom  may  have 
some  kind  of  atomic  weapons,  arriving  at 
little  agreements,  as  a  result  of  little 
"buy  this"  negotiations,  and  letting  the 
press  think  they  have  done  something 
big. 

I  think  the  greatest  argument  against 
deployment  is  that  then  we  are  really 
building  a  fire  imder  our  negotiators  to 
do  something  appreciable,  because  we 
are  running  risks.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  right,  we  are  running 
risks.  As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  COOPER)  has  said,  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  we  should  do  what  we  sug- 
gest be  done,  because  the  rurming  of  risks 
will  enable  us  to  get  something  big  rather 
than  something  miniscule,  which  will  be 
the  case  if  we  go  on  this  way,  and  we 
wUl  settle  nothing  until  we  get  an  atomic 
holocaust. 

As  the  Senators  from  Michigan  and 
Kentucky  have  invited  Senators  to  ask 
to  join  them,  I  myself  have  the  honor, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
negotiating  from  strength.  The  ABM  sys- 


tem Is  supposed  to  give  us  strength  6  or 
8  years  from  now. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exceeds  us  in  ICBM's,  the 
Mlnuteman  and  Titan.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  applicable.  I  say  that  most  re- 
spectfully, although  I  do  admit  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  according  to  our 
best  intelligence  estimates,  they  may  be 
25  or  30  ahead  of  us  as  far  as  ICBM 
launchers  are  concerned. 

As  far  as  sea  launchers  are  concerned, 
at  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  656 
Poseidon  missiles,  compared  with  45  mis- 
siles of  similar  type  on  Soviet  submarines. 

The  third  Is  In  the  intercontinental 
bombers,  the  B-52  and  the  B-58.  This 
country  had  645,  and  the  Soviets  had  150 
of  their  bombers.  I  think  the  Soviet  figure 
still  would  not  exceed  that,  because  it 
had  gone  down  from  155  the  preceding 
year. 

So  if  we  are  talking  about  strength, 
we  have  it,  and  they  know  we  have  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  Cooper-Hart 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  join  in 
the  same  manner.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  the  colloquy 
that  followed  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
Quished  Senator  from  Washington,  was 
extremely  valuable.  I  think  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  colloquy  followed  be- 
cause of  the  very  grim  picture  that  was 
painted  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  grim  picture 
that  was  painted  of  the  position  of  my 
distinguished  friend  and  our  former  col- 
league in  the  House,  Melvin  Laird,  which, 
if  left  unclarified.  might  cause  some  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  should  erect  an 
iron  curtain;  In  fact,  that  we  should 
triple-plate  It;  that  the  situation  was  so 
critical  that  we  should  Insulate  and  iso- 
late ourselves. 

Yet  we  know  that  Is  not  the  interpre- 
tation the  Secretary  of  Defense  placed 
on  it.  In  the  concluding  comment  made 
by  the  distinguished  senator  from  Wash- 
ington, he  clarified  completely  that  he 
did  not  intend  that  at  all;  that  he  him- 
self earnestly  hoped  we  could  find  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  arms  race  now 
going  on;  that  we  could  find  a  way  to  de- 
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escalate  the  danger  and  the  terror  along 
the  path  on  which  the  two  nations  are 
now  proceeding. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  interpreta- 
tion which  all  of  us  would  like  to  place 
on  these  remains,  remarlEs  the  Senator 
had  every  right  to  make.  He  is  not  speak- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Oovemment  or  the  ad- 
ministration. He  is  speaking  as  one  Sen- 
ator. There  are  people  who  would  agree 
with  every  word  in  his  speech. 

The  Intention  in  this  country,  on  the 
part  of  every  President  we  have  had  In 
our  time,  whether  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, is  to  bring  down  the  curtain,  to  per- 
forate It.  to  bring  about  a  thaw  In  the 
cold  war,  to  try  to  normalize  in  every 
way  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  was  the  policy  of  President  John- 
son and  President  Kennedy,  and  of  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  before  them,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  policy  today  of  President 
Nixon.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  say 
that  President  Nixon  Is  naive  about  com- 
munism or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  their  in- 
tention of  their  capability.  He  Is  alert  to 
all  dT  th8rt"He  has  been  a  lifetime  stu- 
dent of  the  Communist  movement. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Nixon 
has  taken  the  initiative  and  he  has  set 
the  tone  for  this  country  and  the  hope 
for  the  country  in  saying : 

Iiet  ua  work  toward  these  ziegotlat4oiu. 
We  are  willing  to  start  them  as  of  July  31, 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Certainly  he  has  full  expectation  that 
those  talks  will  be  underway  very  early 
in  August. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  could 
say  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  us  that  is  just  In  our 
interest  and  not  in  their  interest.  No  one 
would  believe  that  they  woiild,  or  even, 
perhaps,  should.  We  are  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  hope  to  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  unless 
it  also  serves  the  Soviet  Interest. 

We  have  a  coincidence  of  interests. 
Faced  with  a  coincidence  of  Interests,  we 
have  the  opportunity  for  agreements. 
That  was  how  we  achieved  an  agreement 
on  Austria.  That  was  how  we  achieved  an 
agreement  on  the  testing  of  atomic 
weapons.  We  had  that  same  coincidence 
of  interests  when  we  agreed  on  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
will  have  many  more  bases  of  accord 
in  the  future. 

-J  would  simply  say  that  there  is  no 
question  in  anyone's  mind  that  we  must 
have  a  credible  deterrent.  In  this  respect 
I  agree  completely  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  has  indi- 
cated, and  I  would  Indicate,  that  a  cred- 
ible deterrent  depends  upon  two  princi- 
pal factors:  First,  the  power  to  retaliate 
against  anyone  who  dares  to  strike 
against  us  and,  second,  the  will  to  use 
that  power;  and  let  no  nation  have  any 
question  about  either  point,  the  first  or 
the  second.  We  have  the  power.  We  have 
the  will  to  use  that  power  If  attacked  and 
if  the  free  world  is  endangered  by  any 
nation. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  we  can  carry 
on  this  debate  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  before  us. 

I  think  the  way  we  carry  this  debate 
on  will  be  exceedingly  important.  It  Is 
important  because  the  Nation  is  watch- 
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Ing  us.  The  Nation  is  divided  on  many 
issues.  People  are  settling  these  issues  in 
dillerent  ways.  We  are  going  to  settle  this 
issue  with  reason,  not  emotion.  We  are 
going  to  resolve  our  differences  because 
we  are  100  men  with  this  great  responsi- 
bility in  this  Chamber,  equally  divided, 
roughly,  on  one  very  important  part  of 
the  military  prociu-ement  authorization 
bill.  But  we  are  going  to  approach  this 
problem  by  trying  to  analyze  it,  look  at 
the  conditions,  look  at  the  adversary,  or 
the  potential  adversary,  and  look  at  and 
weigh  all  the  alternatives. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  all  of  us  will  have 
this  debate  led  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stsitnis). 

I  think  we  all  have  a  good  feeling 
about  having  that  committee  under  his 
chairmanship,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
great  intelligence,  a  man  of  utter  fair- 
ness, as  demonstrated  time  and  again  in 
his  relationship  to  his  colleagues,  and  a 
man  of  absolute  integrity.  It  would  be 
hanl  to  fill  the  shoes,  in  this  Job,  of 
Senator  Russxll;  but  I  think  all  of  us, 
unanimously,  including  Senator  Russxu. 
himself,  would  feel  that  no  one  is  better 
qualified;  and  in  this  instance,  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  seniority  system  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  great  ability  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  now  holding  the 
chairmanship  all  coincide. 

I  myself  am  very  proud  to  have  had 
the  privilege,  over  the  past  21/2  years,  of 
working  with  the  Senator  who  will  lead 
those  who  oppose  the  ABM  deployment 
at  this  time.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopee).  a  sister 
State  of  Illinois,  has  been  a  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years.  I  think  he  embodies 
the  quahties  which  citizens  want  and  de- 
serve in  their  representatives.  He  is  be- 
loved in  his  own  State;  he  is  respected 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  respected 
by  every  Member  of  this  body,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  seen  him  study  this  issue  as 
I  have  never  seen  anyone  study  any  issue 
before.  I  have  sat  alongside  him  for  well 
over  a  year  now,  as  he  has  Interrogated 
experts  in  the  field  of  intelligence,  the 
military  field,  and  the  appropriate  sci- 
entific fields,  to  try  to  discover  what  the 
truth  of  this  matter  is. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  Judgment;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the 
battle  will  be  headed  by  the  two  men 
probably  best  qualified  to  oppose  each 
other.  Each  of  them  has  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  after  weighing  the 
same  set  of  facts.  This  is  perhaps  why 
the  administration  admitted,  when  they 
made  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  an 
ABM  system,  that  it  was  a  marginal 
decision. 

It  is  a  very  dlflflcult  decision.  We  hap- 
pen to  think  that  we  have  the  votes  to 
win,  and  we  will  win  In  the  effort  to 
delay  deployment,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons; but  we  respect  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  take  a  different  position  than 
we  do. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
that  I  put  together  this  morning  to  an- 
swer, to  a  degree,  the  points  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 


The  issue  before  the  Senate  regarding 
the  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  Is  be- 
tween those  who  would  start  ABM  de- 
ployment now  and  those  who  would  con- 
tinue research  and  development,  testing, 
and  eva.luation  to  produce  a  more  work- 
able system  than  is  now  available  if  it 
should  e^er  become  necessary  to  deploy 
that  S3rstem. 

By  continuing  research,  development, 
and  testing,  by  not  beginning  deployment 
in  the  United  States  now,  we  can  make 
the  deployment  decision  later.  That  de- 
cision can  bti  based  on  whether  we  can 
develop  a  system  that  will  work  and  on 
what  we  learn  of  Soviet  intentions  at 
the  forthcoming  nuclear  arms  talks. 

Proponents  of  starting  ABM  deploy- 
ment now  say  it  would  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  in  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  simply,  respectfully,  say 
that  in  my  judgment  this  is  hogwash. 

The  President  will  be  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion if  the  Congress  orders  continued 
testing,  research,  and  development  to 
make  the  now-vulnerable  Safeguard  sys- 
tem really  effective.  Hasty  deplojrment  of 
a  highly  vulnerable  ABM  system  cannot 
possibly  increase  the  credibility  of  our 
military  defenses. 

The  Safeguard  proposal  for  beginning 
deployment  at  sites  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  will  require  early  installa- 
tion of  today's  vulnerable  missile  site 
radars — MSR's — and  construction  of 
ABM  sites  where  realistic  testing  really 
cannot  occur.  It  would  freeze  the  sys- 
tem in  an  ineffective  state. 

It  would  make  far  more  sense  to  re- 
design the  radars,  to  test  them  at  Kwaja- 
leln,  and  to  deploy  a  full  system  out  there 
where  intercepts  of  nonnuclear  missiles 
can  be  tested. 

I  am  not  a  technician  nor  a  scientist; 
but  I  was  down  here  some  25  years  ago  as 
a  procurement  officer  for  the  Navy.  I 
spent  some  25  years  as  a  defense  con- 
tractor. I  have  worked  with  the  military 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  including  3 
years  In  military  service. 

The  situations  I  fear  most,  and  the 
times  I  have  gotten  into  the  deepest 
trouble  as  an  hidustriallst  or  as  a  pro- 
curement ofBcer.  have  been  when  we 
rushed  ahead  with  a  system  that  was  not 
yet  ready  for  production.  We  invariably 
delayed,  in  the  end.  deployment  or  pro- 
duction. We  delayed  and  frustrated  the 
objective  we  were  trying  to  achieve,  in 
our  haste  to  put  into  production  some- 
thing that  was  untested. 

Proponents  of  immediate  deployment 
contend  that  a  year's  delay  will  make  It 
impossible  to  catch  up  with  the  proposed 
schedule  of  putting  two  sites  in  opera- 
tion by  the  end  of  1973  and  making  the 
whole  system  operational  by  1975. 

This  is  untrue.  If  we  do  not  begin  de- 
plojrment  now,  but  rather — and  I  for  one 
would  be  willing— begin  preproduction 
of  long  leadtlme  components,  we  can  at 
relatively  small  cost  start  deployment — 
should  It  later  appear  advisable — a  year 
from  now  and  still  meet  the  Pentagon's 
schedule. 

In  my  dedication  to  the  security  and 
national  interest  of  the  United  States— 
and  I  know  that  my  dedication  is 
matched  by  the  dedication  of  every  other 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate— I  will  sup- 
port, and  I  know  every  other  Senator  will 
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support,    whatever    level    of    military 
spending  seems  required. 

But  I  think  the  word  "sufBclency."  as 
used  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
words  yet  contributed  to  the  vocabulary 
of  this  dialog. 

I  have  not  been  convinced  that  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  will  yield  any  net  gidn 
in  national  security.  The  fact  is  that 
this  system  in  its  present  stage  of  de- 
sign and  development — even  if  approved 
by  the  Congress— will  probably  never  be 
fully  deployed  because  it  has  yet  to  be 
perfected  as  a  weapons  system.  We  need 
lose  no  time  as  we  conduct  arms  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  because  we  can 
use  that  time  for  development  of  less 
expensive,  smaller  radars  which  can  be 
better  defended  than  the  present  vulner- 
able design  permits. 

The  main  reason  cited  for  ABM  deploy- 
ment is  to  deny  the  Soviets  a  preemptive 
first-strike  capability.  The  fact  is  that 
it  would  be  sheer  lunacy  for  the  Russians 
to  attack  the  United  States  with  nu- 
clear weapons  even  without  us  having 
the  ABM  because: 

First.  The  imderwater  Polaris  fleet 
remains  ready  to  strike  a  devastating 
response. 

Second.  At  any  time  about  250  of  our 
Intercontinental  bombers  are  on  10- 
minute  alert,  and  their  air-to-ground 
nuclear  rockets  would  be  part  of  the 
retaliatory  strike. 

Third.  It  is  impossible  that  our  entire 
Minuteman  Titan  force  could  be  wiped 
out  with  one  blow. 

These  are  facts  of  which  the  biggest, 
rashest  hawk  in  the  Kremlin  is  well 
aware. 

In  order  for  the  ABM  to  make  sense, 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  believe:  First, 
they  could  with  a  sudden  attack  wipe 
out  all  our  nuclear  forces  if  we  did  not 
have  it;  and,  second,  our  ABM  would 
preserve  enough  of  our  nuclear  forces  in- 
tact to  make  any  such  Soviet  attack 
suicidal. 

However,  the  present  ABM  system  is 
too  vulnerable  to  provide  such  protec- 
tion, and  aar  overall  missile  forces  are 
sufficiently  protected  to  maintain  a  dev- 
astating second-strike  capability  without 
the  ABM. 

On  the  eve  of  the  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  let  us  continue — even  ac- 
celerate— the  research,  development,  and 
evaluation  process.  Let  us  also  give  our- 
selves a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  de- 
termine, in  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers: 

If  the  RusBlans  want  to  go  out  of  the 
ABM  bUBlneee. 

Then  we  can  do  the  same  same. 

I  urge  that  we  do  nothing  that  would 
in  any  way  frustrate  the  success  of  these 
negotiations,  nor  do  anything  that  would 
in  any  way  appear  to  look  cynically 
upon  such  negotiations,  which  I  truly 
believe  are  in  our  common  Interest. 


BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  administration  for  its  an- 
notmcement  today  of  a  new  2 -year  offset 
arrangement  with  Germany  to  help  de- 
fray U.S.  military  balance-of -payments 


costs  for  maintaining  TJB.  troops  in 
Oermany.  The  new  agreement  goes  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  abso- 
lutely scandalous  arrangements  that 
have  been  concluded  in  recent  years  un- 
der which,  on  very  short-term  loans,  at 
prevailing  market  rates  of  interest,  we 
are  paying  interest  on  money  to  defend 
and  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

ft>eakliig  as  one  Senator,  I  think  that 
those  arrangements  have  been  simply 
impossible  to  continue.  And  I  think  they 
would  have  imperiled  our  whole  ability 
to  support  our  level  of  forces  in  Evuope. 

The  new  2-year  offset  arrangement  is 
for  $1,513  million  which  represents 
around  80  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  costs  in  Germany. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  the  total  offset  will 
be  in  the  form  of  purchases  in  the  United 
States  by  Germany  for  a  total  of  $925 
million.  The  other  $595  million  will  take 
the  form  of  other  financial  transactions. 
The  largest  single  other  item  is  that 
Germany  will  buy  $250  million  of  XJS. 
Treasury  bonds  with  a  10-year  maturity 
at  3^2  percent.  This  represents  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  past  offset  lv>ans 
where  interest  rates  were  at  prevailing 
market  rates  of  interest.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  that  Germany  is  blocking  in- 
terest on  its  past  loans  to  the  United 
States  and  leaving  it  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  $32.5  million  of  interest  will  be 
applied  to  military  purchases  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition.  Germany  is  buying  up 
$118  million  of  Eximbank  £md  Marshall 
Plan  debts  owed  to  the  United  States; 
is  prepajring  $44  million  of  other  Ger- 
man debts  to  the  United  States;  and  is 
setting  up  a  special  fund  of  $150  million 
for  German  investment  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  understanding  fnwn  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  tele- 
phone this  afternoon  that  that  is  the  only 
part  of  the  financial  arrangement  that 
will  carry  commercial  interest  rates. 

This  new  agreement  is  a  major  step 
toward  creating  a  sounder  financial  basis 
for  U.S.  expenditures  in  NATO  in  that  it 
covers  80  percent  of  all  our  balance-of- 
payments  expenses,  primarily  using  pur- 
chases. 

We  must  still  strive  for  a  100-percent 
offset;  an  offset  that  involves  only  pur- 
chases and  not  locms.  If  loans  are  to  be 
used,  we  must  be  absolved  of  any  interest 
costs. 

This  is  the  principle  that  I  was  striving 
for  when  I  presented  a  plan  to  the  NATO 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  June  for  a 
multilateral  automatic  offset  arrange- 
ment for  all  military  expenditures  within 
NATO.  The  principle  is  that  no  country 
should  gain  or  lose  on  the  military  bal- 
lance-of-pajrments  account  as  a  result 
of  its  commitment  to  the  common  defense 
of  NATO. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  big 
step  toward  tliis  goal,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  will  auto- 
matically offset  military  expenditures  100 
percent  through  the  use  of  purchases  in 
the  United  States.  This  would  also  elim- 
inate the  agonizing,  and  I  would  say  dis- 
turbing, and  some  would  say  humiliating, 


bilateral  negotiations  that  endanger  Ger- 
man-American relations. 

As  rapporteur — working  chairman — of 
the  Balance  of  Payments  Subcommittee 
of  NATO,  I  plan  to  continue  my  work 
toward  this  goal. 

I  know  of  no  greater  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  current  U.S.  troop  level 
in  Bur(K)e  than  the  balance-of -payments 
crisis  that  we  face  today.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  imtil  we  reach  a  total 
offset  on  our  NATO  military  balance-of- 
payments  account. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1969— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
11400)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  8.  1969,  p.  18604. 
Congressional  Record  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  short  quorum  call. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  put  in  a  brief  quorum  call 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unaniij^us  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  grand  total  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  new  obligational  authority  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  bill  was 
$4,814,305,334.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  recommended  $3,783,212,766,  and 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  recom- 
mended appropriations  of  $4,459,669,644. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  subsequent 
to  the  House  committee  consideration  of 
the  bill,  suw>lemental  emergency  re- 
quests submitted  directly  to  the  Senate 
amounted  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  $450 
miUion.  The  final  bill  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  in  the  amount  of  $4,352,357,- 
644.  This  is  a  reduction  under  the  total 
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bvOget  estimates  of  $4«1, 947,990.  The 
final  bill  is  $569,144,878  over  the  House 
bill  and  $107,312,000  under  the  Senate 
bill.  After  the  Senate  has  completed  con- 
sideration of  this  conference  report,  it 
is  my  int«iti<Hi  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  record  a  tabxila- 
tlon  which  will  completely  detail  each 
item  In  the  bill  by  listing  the  budget 
estimate,  the  House  and  Senate  allow- 
ances for  each  Item,  and  the  final  con- 
ference agreement. 

Perhaps  I  should  comment  briefly  on 
the  rapid  transit  money  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  Inserted  in  the  bill. 

All  down  through  the  years,  the  House 
Committee  mi  Appropriations  has  ex- 
pressed the  beUef  that  there  Is  a  place 
lOT  both  a  freeway  system  and  a  rapid 
transit  system  in  the  Capital  City.  Since 
1962,  a  series  of  delays  and  obstacles  to 
the  construction  of  the  authorized  high- 
way projects  have  occurred.  I  want  to 
.  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  what  has 
transpired. 

In  1966,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
CDmmfeaon  approved  a  balanced  free- 
ly ststem.   This  occurred   after   the 
Hoiwe  had  acted  on  the  District  of  Co- 
\^  ^  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  Senate  added  $4,527,000  for  the 
r^id  transit  system,  and  the  House  con- 
ferees receded  and  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Subsequently,  the  Plan- 
ning   Commission    repudiated   its    ap- 
proval, and  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  entered  into  the 
picture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire 
interstate  Highway  System  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  blocked.  Last  year 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  direct- 
ing  that    work   commence   on    certain 
highway  projects  in  the  District    This 
direcUve  has  been  stalemated  through 
actions  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
CltyCouncil  as  weU  as  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  various  delays 
since  1962  have  caused  highway  proj- 
ects  which   had   undergone   the   com- 
plete appropriations  process  to  be  shunt- 
ed aside  so  that  the  District  has  accumu- 
lated   approximately    $200    million    in 
funds  that  cannot  be  used.  Furthermore 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
has  expended  about  $3,300,000  for  pre- 
"P.^^tf^^  engineering  and  design  plans 
which    have    been    discarded    due    to 
change  in  planning  and  $1,400,000  in 
^f^,^^  «i°  abeyance,  for  a  grand  total 
?i*,tJ°"f  °°  ^°'  ^^^^«"  ''ork  that  in  all 
likelihood  will  not  be  used. 

The  House  committee  has  continually 
stated  each  year  that  as  soon  as  the 
highway  program  Is  allowed  to  proceed 
without    recaU    they    will    recommend 

S^'^i°*'L^*'^^'*  "^  '^^^^  They  demon- 
strated this  responsiveness  in  1966  when 
there  was  a  slight  breakthrough  and  I 
am  definitely  of  the  opinion,  from  my 
meetmgs  with  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
and  from  my  understanding  of  the  cur- 
rent impasse  that  has  developed,  that 
there  has  been  no  change  on  the  part 
of  aie  House  committee  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  The  Senate  conferees  therefore 
were  forced  to  yield  and  the  moneys  were 
stricken. 
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Amendment  No.  90  was  the  most  con- 
troversial portion  of  the  bill.  Original 
language  was  inserted  into  the  bill  in  the 
House,  setting  a  limitation  on  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  outlays.  This  original  House 
language  was  stricken  in  the  Senate  and, 
aa  an  alternative,  a  completely  different 
approach  was  pn^josed.  The  final  lan- 
guage agreed  to,  after  a  number  of  meet- 
ings between  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, is  a  compromise  of  the  positions 
of  the  two  Houses. 

The  House  provision  as  originally  writ- 
ten set  an  overall  expenditure  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  Of  significance  is  the 
fact  that  it  contained  no  exemptions.  The 
Hoyse  provision  also  did  not  make  an 
expenditure  reduction  in  the  projected 
budget  outlay  figures  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  provision 
adopted  by  the  Senate  provided  for  an 
expenditure  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1970 
of  not  less  than  $1.9  billion.  This  reduc- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  the  so-called  con- 
trollable portion  of  the  budget.  The  Sen- 
ate provision  exempted  from  any  reduc- 
tion the  so-called  uncontrollable  items 
and  among  these  were  funds  for  the  fi- 
njancmg  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Senate  provision  also  contained  a 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which  could 
be  adjusted  upward  for  the  items  which 
are  uncontroUable,  such  as  Interest 
social  security  payments,  and  the  like. 

The  language  which  has  been  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  a  compromise  between 
the  proposals  of  the  two  Houses.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  person- 
ally preferred  the  Senate  provision  since 
It  effected  a  reduction  in  the  new  budget 
of  President  Nixon  of  not  less  than  $1.9 
billion,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  .such  a  re- 
duction could  not  be  made  in  the  face  of 
a  request  to  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
surtax.  However,  my  personal  views  did 
not  prevail  in  the  conference,  and  the 
language  which  has  been  agreed  to— 
which    sets   an   expenditure   ceiling   of 
$191.9  billion— also  provides  that  that 
ceiling  will  be  adjusted,  upward  or  down- 
ward, as  a  result  of  congressional  actions 
or    inactions    on    budgetary    proposals, 
whether  initiated  by  the  President  or 
by  Congress,  and  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
penditures were  included  in  the  budget 
review  of  April  15.  This  means  that  al- 
though there  will  be  a  reduction  of  $l  bU- 
lion  in  expenditures,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  President's  budget 
will  be  reduced  $1  billion.  The  President's 
budget  may  be  adjusted  upward  as  a  re- 
sult of  actions  or  inactions  by  Congress 
and  although  a  $1  billion  reduction  will 
ultimately  be  effected  from  the  total  ex- 
penditures finalized  by  Congress,  such 
authorized  expenditures  may  exceed   in 
the  controllable  area,  the  budget  figures 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  in  the  April 
review. 

The  compromise  language  exempts 
from  the  imposed  ceiling— to  the  extent 
Of  $2  billion— increases  in  such  uncon- 
trollable items  as  social  security,  veter- 
ans' life  insurance,  interest,  farm  price 
supports,  and  certain  items  where  re- 
ceipts may  be  less  than  anticipated  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
for  the  compromise  language  is  that  It 
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does  set  a  celling  on  expenditures,  which 
must  be  periodically  adjusted  based  upon 
the  action  or  inaction  of  Congress  and 
the  $2  bUUon  to  which  I  referred;  and 
In  addition,  it  does  effect  a  reduction  of 
$1  billion  under  some  figure  which  is  not 
known  at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
actions  or  inactions  of  Congress.  As  I  said 
before,  I  did  not  favor  this  compromise 
language.  I  favored  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
compromise  language  wiU  serve  to  pro- 
vide a  reduction  in  overall  Federal  ex- 
penditures, which  is  what  I  understood 
the  will  of  the  Senate  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  other  conferees  who 
worked  so  diligently,  so  faithfuUy,  and  so 
patientiy,  and  upon  whom  I  had  to  lean 
for  support  and  encouragement.  Espe- 
cially do  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mdndt  ) . 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Dill  was  in  conference  from  June  25  until 
July  8.  We  had  several  meetings,  and  of 
couree  the  conferees  tried  to  uphold  the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  all  matters.  But 
as  Senators  know,  tiiere  must  be  a  sphit 
of  give  and  take  in  such  conferences:  and 
the  Senate,  of  course,  had  to  yield  on 
some  items  and  the  House  receded  on 
others.  I  feel  that  in  the  main  this  is  an 
exceUent  conference  report,  particularly 
with  respectto  the  money  items  therein 
Mr   MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Wes*  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr  MDNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
conference  in  his  feeUng  that,  dealing 
With  the  money  items,  the  conference 
was  a  very  fair  and  equitable  conference 
and  that  in  the  main  the  Senate  action 
prevailed. 

I  share  with  him,  however,  disappoint- 
ment in  the  fact  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  a  Umltation  of  expenditures 
was  thought  to  be  thoroughly  unaccepta- 
ble so  far  as  the  House  members  were 
concerned,  and  we  could  not  move  them 
a  single  inch  in  our  direction 

f hl^-  .K^  °^,  ^^  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  quite  the  case.  I  think  they 
moved  several  inches  in  our  direction 
but  we  also  had  to  move  several  inches  in 
their  direction. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  But  not  as  far  as  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  Senate  language 
was  concerned,  which  was  largely  the 
brainchild  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  We,  on  the  Senate 
side,  had  worked  out  a  very  firm  com- 
nutment  on  the  part  of  Congress  for 
some  actual  savings  in  expenditure. 

I  really  am  disappointed  in  the  final 
result.  It  is  better,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, than  the  House  language  previously 
enacted.  But  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  basic  language  as  finally 
adopted  retains  the  earlier  language  of 
the  House,  which  has  an  escape  hatch  so 
wide  that  a  nearsighted  farmer  could 
drive  a  full  load  of  alfalfa  through  It 
without  touching  either  gatepost.  I  want 
to  read  it  to  you  because  the  Senate 
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should  be  advised  of  that.  It  Is  on  page 
11  of  the  conference  report  on  behalf  of 
the  managers  of  the  Houae. 

At  this  point  I  pause  long  enough  to 
say  that  I  continue  to  regret  that  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
by  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  House,  because  ainong 
other  reforms  It  provided  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  its  membership  would  also 
get  a  conference  report  prepared  on  be- 
half of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  the 
p>art  of  the  Senate.  It  has  always  rankled 
me  a  little  to  have  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  description  and  the  analysis  of  the 
conference  action  as  viewed  exclusively 
by  the  Members  of  the  Houae.  Our  con- 
ferees come  to  the  Senate  time  after  time 
emptyhanded,  with  no  written  report 
as  to  what  transpired  and  as  a  con- 
sequence very  few  Senators  ever  get  a 
completely  clear  picture  of  the  confer- 
ence action.  This  is  a  weakness  in  our 
system  which  should  be  corrected. 

I  now  wish  to  read  the  escape-hatch 
language,  because  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
result  in  the  kind  of  economies  which 
we  hoped  might  fiow  from  this  effort. 
This  appears  on  page  11  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  behalf  of  the  managers 
of  the  House: 

The  conlerence  agreement  retains  the 
House  language  that  would  operate  continu- 
ously to  adjust  the  celling,  as  appropriate 
to  comport  with  the  estimated  budget  out- 
lay effeot  of  specific  congressional  actions  or 
Inactions  in  appropriation  bills  or  other  bills 
having  an  impact  on  the  April  15  budgetary 
proposals.  The  conferees  have  added  lan- 
guage to  this  part  of  the  provision  to  also 
make  it  clear  that  other  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress would  operate  to  adjust  the  celling  in 
like  fashion.  These  budgetary  and  other  ac- 
tions would  result  in  adjustments  of  the 
celling  whether  initiated  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Congress. 

Once  that  language  is  Included  in  any 
so-called  spending  limitation  formula. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  the  phenomenon 
of  a  moving  ceiling  that  moves  up  or 
down  according  to  the  action  l^  Con- 
gress on  the  various  appropriation  bills. 
I  submit  that  in  reality  that  kind  of 
moving  celling  has  very  little  advantage 
compared  with  no  ceiling  at  all.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  this  so-called  ceil- 
ing on  spending  would  work  as  well, 
suppose,  if  we  had  not  used  a  figure  of 
some  $191  billion,  but  had  used  instead 
the  figure  $19  billion,  the  ceiling  will 
move  up  automatically  any  time  we  go 
beyond  it  anyhow.  I  say  that  because  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  House  the  inspiration  that  induced 
us  to  make  a  noble  effort  to  write  a  legit- 
imate, tight  ceiling  on  expenditures  to 
help  squelch  the  fierce  fires  of  infiation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions felt,  and  we  on  our  side  felt,  that 
instead  of  having  the  matter  handled 
as  was  done  last  year,  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  which  wrote 
in  their  concept  of  expenditure  ceilings 
and  employment  ceilings,  we  would  im- 
dertake  the  job  in  our  appropriation 
committees.  In  my  opinion,  we  pretty 
badly  failed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
could  have  had  any  better  luck  in  ap- 
proaching this  matter.  However,  Insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  openly  invite  the 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  if  they  feel  inclined  to 
do  so.  to  take  a  whtMSk  at  it.  We  foimd 
it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do. 

We  tried,  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol, 
to  do  a  responsible  job.  I  think  we  largely 
failed.  Because  I  think  we  largely  failed, 
I  think  the  Invitation  has  to  be  extended 
to  all  concerned  to  evolve  some  ingenious 
method  to  accomplish  the  results  which 
we  desire,  that  is.  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures which  will  enable  us,  after  having 
passed  the  necessary  tax  legislation,  to 
make  some  dent  in  the  battle  against  in- 
fiation. 

Certainly  I  shall  welcome  any  wisdom 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  can  write 
into  legislation,  or  any  formula  they  can 
conceive  of,  which  will  achieve  results. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  very 
lltUe  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  mov- 
ing ceiling.  It  is  like  a  moving  target.  It  is 
an  ellusive  thing.  We  did  not  have  that 
fluctuating  feature  in  the  Senate  bill,  I 
might  add. 

Of  course,  Congress  can  always  spend 
more  than  is  provided  by  some  arbitrary 
ceiling  which  it  fixes  for  itself,  but  under 
our  Senate  language  it  has  to  go  through 
the  painful,  obvious,  well  publicized 
process  of  specifically  exempting  in- 
creased expenditures  from  the  ceiling 
limitation.  This  will  not  now  be  necessary 
under  the  House  language.  It  will  simply 
be  automatic — after  the  fact.  For  the 
next  few  days,  the  computing  machines, 
the  analysts,  the  economists,  and  the 
master  mathematicians  of  the  two  bodies 
will  figure  out  what  impact  this  action 
will  have  on  the  moving  ceiling.  They 
will  then  have  a  new  dollar  figure  for  a 
ceiling,  one  which  will  go  up  or  down 
each  time  Congress  acts  on  money  bills. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  an  adequate  answer 
to  our  serious  problem.  It  was  the  best  we 
could  do  in  conference,  unfortunately. 
Certainly  we  tried  valiantly  to  uphold 
the  Senate  postlon,  but  we  failed. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  that  failure 
I  think  that  the  remainder  of  the  confer- 
ence report  certainly  merits  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  and  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  correct  this  situation  here. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report,  as  I  agreed  to 
sign  It.  It  Is  the  best  we  can  bring  about 
because  of  the  inability  to  get  anything 
better  between   the  two  appropriation 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  rare  occasion.  I  am  doubtful 
that  I  have  seen  anything  like  this  in 
a  long  time  where  two  Senators  who 
labored  so  long,  and  I  think  so  effec- 
tively, in  creating  this  bill  are  so  modest 
about  their  attainment.  I  think  they  at- 
tained a  great  deal.  Beginning  in  April, 
there  were  long  and  painful  hearings. 
They  presented  the  bill  splendidly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
agreed  to.  Then,  it  went  to  conference. 
I  am  not  at  all  of  the  feeling  that  they 
should  be  so  modest  In  describing  the 
result  of  their  efforts,  which  I  think  have 
been  largely  successful.  I  compliment 
them. 


Anyone  who  Inspects  this  Ricou  will 
find  that  there  were  92  amendments  In 
conference  and,  in  the  main,  the  Senate 
prevailed  in  conference. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  I  think  the  concept  of  the  control 
of  expenditures  begun  in  the  Cc«nmlttee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  other  body  this 
year  and  carried  forward  here  is  a  very 
fine  one  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  of  the  two  Houses, 
rather  than  to  come  as  it  did  last  year 
from  the  exhaustive  and  very  fine  efforts 
of  the  two  Senators — and  it  was  a  bipar- 
tisan effort — who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  So  the  final  ef- 
fort to  control  expenditures  which,  in 
many  respects  was  successful  last  year, 
was  really  the  product  of  the  tax  raising 
committee  rather  than  the  tax  spend- 
ing committees,  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  at  all  of  the  feeling  of  my 
distinguished  friends  about  the  provi- 
sion for  control  of  expenditures.  As  weak 
as  they  think  It  is.  I  think  It  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  House  version. 

When  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
called  attention  to  the  manifest  weak- 
nesses, and  the  conference  included  the 
amendments  to  meet  his  views,  they  ma- 
terially strengthened  the  measure. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  a  moving 
celling  is  concerned,  that  is  what  it  was 
last  year,  and  that  is  what  it  is  always 
going  to  be  unless  the  Senate  and  the 
House  enact  this  control  measure  the 
very  last  day  of  the  sessitm. 

In  this  instance,  we  enacted  it  before 
any  annual  appropriation  bill  had  been 
called  up,  and  I  think  that  is  the  time  to 
enact  it;  but  by  being  enacted  at  that 
time  it  has  to  contain  machinery  to  re- 
fiect  the  actions  of  Congress  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  on  armual  appro- 
priation bills. 

I  cite  just  one  instance  and  that  is 
with  respect  to  the  food  stamp  aw>ro- 
priation  where  the  Senate  wrote  into  the 
bill  the  other  day  an  increase  of  $410 
million  for  availability  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  Dnder  the  provision  in  the  final 
version  of  the  expenditure  control  fea- 
tures of  the  conference  bill  whatever  will 
be  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  the  way  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1970  out  of  the  $410  mUUon,  if  it  be 
enacted  in  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  will  serve  to  increase  the  new 
ceiling.  It  will  be  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  it  should  not  be  ignored  or  taken 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Executive  after  we  get  away  from  here. 

As  far  SIS  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  thinks  that  a  fine  service 
has  been  rendered  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  conference  bill  and  that  the  con- 
ference bill  refiects  the  excellent  and  ef- 
fective work  of  the  Senator  frMn  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  The  Senator  from  Florida  does 
not  like  to  hear  them  downgrade  them- 
selves or  their  service.  He  is  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  them  as  having  done  a  fine  Job 
and  he  is  son-y  they  could  not  accomplish 
everything  they  described,  but  who  has 
ever  been  able  to  do  that  in  the  Con- 
gress. After  all,  we  consist  of  a  good 
many  pec^le,  100  Senators  and  435  Rep- 
resentatives.  When   one   gets   through 
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with  a  eoDf  erenee  It  Is  certain  to  reflect 
the  TlewB  of  the  two  able  Senators  who 
stnmled  hard  on  a  bill  such  as  this  one. 
I  congratulate  the  Senators.  This  is  a 
Bood  coDference  report  and  a  good  bill. 
Ab  one  who  has  seen  every  phase  during 
the  creation  of  a  bill  and  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  modest  way,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  my  friends  disregard  the  credit  I 
think  they  are  due  and  which  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  very  generous 
and  gracious  remarks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Houakd).  I  can- 
not express  enough  appreciation  for  the 
support  he  gave  me  in  conference  and 
the  work  he  rendered,  and  the  efforts  he 
put  forth  to  help  bring  back  a  good  con- 
fereziee  report. 

I  do  share  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  the  effect  that  the 
moving  celling  pretty  much  knocks  out 
any  suggestion  of  any  real  bona  fide 
reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  inso- 
far as  the  conference  report  Is  con- 
cerned, Wg'have  been  successful  in  re- 
Qulrlng  a"  II  billion  reduction  in  some 
figure.  We  do  not  know  what  that  "some" 
figure  is  and  we  will  not  know  until  all 
the  figures  are  in.  But  it  was  the  best  we 
could  do.  Moreover,  any  Increase  in  un- 
controllables  over  the  |2  billion  cushion 
may  result  In  a  forced  offsetting  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  elsewhere. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea 
of  having  the  Congress  extend  the  siu-- 
tax  to  permit  the  Government  to  tax  the 
people  and  siphon  off  more  moneys  to  be 
spent  In  turn  by  the  Ctovemment  on  new 
programs. 

But  that  is  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  do.  We  are  being  asked  to  extend  the 
surtax.  We  should  be  willing  to  tighten 
our  belts  and  curtail  a  few  of  the  ex- 
penditures if  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  saddle  the  burden  on  the  American 
people  of  a  10-percent  surcharge 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  calen- 
dar year  and  5  percent  thereafter  until 
June  30  of  next  year.  I  regret  that  the 
conference  report  does  not  show  a  de- 
termination at  this  time  to  enforce  ex- 
penditure ciits.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  me. 

I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  one  of 
the  major  factors  contributing  toward 
Inflation  in  this  country  Is  the  gigantic 
expenditure  of  Federal  moneys.  Yet. 
what  we  are  apparently  going  to  see  Is 
the  extension  of  a  surtax  which  will  draw 
more  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  turns  right  around  and 
spends  more  money  on  Federal  programs. 
Such  expenditures  will  fuel  the  flres  of 
inflation.  In  other  words,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  have  the  surtax  to  flght 
Inflation.  What  it  amounts  to  is  simply 
that  we  will  collect  more  money  to  flght 
Inflation,  and  we  will  spend  more  money 
to  feed  inflation.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense  tome. 

That  Is  the  position  I  take.  I  know 
that  forced  expenditure  reductions  would 
pinch  my  feet  a  little  bit,  too.  Of  course, 
I  am  going  to  try  and  increase  appro- 
priations over  the  budget  estimates  for 
certain  items,  such  as  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects in  my  State,  but  I  was  willing  when 
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I  brought  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor 
in  the  first  instance  to  accept  offaettinc 
reductions  elsewhere  for  any  appropria- 
tion increases  in  certain  areas  that  the 
Congress  might,  in  its  wisdom,  wish  to 
make. 

Of  course,  those  offset  reductions  else- 
where might  have  evoked  some  com- 
plaints from  me,  too.  But  I  think  Con- 
gress should  be  willing  to  make  some 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures,  if  we  are 
going  to  extend  the  siirtax.  But,  ap- 
parently, that  is  not  the  case.  So  we  did 
the  best  we  could  in  conference.  As  I  say, 
we  did  not  bring  back  a  conference  report 
which  is  entirely  to  my  liking,  but  I  can- 
not have  it  all  my  way.  i  think  we  possi- 
bly made  some  gains,  but  we  also  lost. 
However,  I  do  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  I  thank  him  for 
his  generous  comments.  I  would  be  un- 
gracious if  I  did  not  express  my  appreci- 
ation for  what  he  said.  But  it  was  not 
exactly  out  of  a  sense  of  humility  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I 
felt  that  we  should  "come  clean"  and 
point  up  this  "escape  hatch."  We  did  so 
rather  out  of  an  abimdance  of  caution 
when  we  felt  that  it  plumb  could  not 
work  and  that  we  should  so  warn  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla,  I  think  it 
is  pretty  much  meaningless. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  hope  we  are  wrong,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  think  that  we  stfe  the  two  humblest 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  are  any  more  faithful  disciples 
of  Uriah  Heep  than  anyone  else  in  our 
closed  society — and  there  are  not  many 
people  in  our  Chamber  winning  prizes 
for  modesty  these  days — but  we  feel  we 
had  to  work  out  a  formula  that  woxild 
work  or  describe  to  you  the  weaknesses 
of  this  substitute  celllng-flxlng  language 
as  we  see  them. 

The  difference  between  a  moving  cell- 
ing, which  is  as  good  as  no  ceilhig  at 
all— it  is  not  any  better,  it  is  not  any 
worse,  but  it  kind  of  fools  the  people.  I 
am  afraid— but  the  difference  between 
a  moving  ceiling  and  a  fixed  ceiling  con- 
cept such  as  we  had  written  in  on  the 
Senate  side  is  this.  We  were  to  Increase 
the  food-stamp  plan  or  some  oUier  ex- 
penditure with  a  fixed  celling,  we  would 
have  to  have  economies  somewhere  else 
along  the  rest  of  the  year  in  order  to  get 
back  that  money  and  keep  within 
the  fixed  ceiling. 

The  purpose  of  the  celling  is  to  com- 
pel Government  to  live  within  it.  It  com- 
pels us  to  economize.  A  moving  ceiling 
does  nothing.  It  would  work  as  well  I 
suppose,  if  we  had  $1  billion  as  a  pro- 
posed celling.  That  would  make  head- 
lines all  over  the  country.  The  conferees 
put  on  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  of  $1 
billion.  However,  If  the  Congress  went 
beyond  it,  it  would  not  be  too  important, 
there  would  be  no  confession  of  failure, 
because  that  ceiling— whatever  it  Is-^ 
moves  up  and  up  aut<Mnatically,  while 
the  people  with  the  calculating  machines 
are  reporting  back  how  much  it  had 
moved  up  and  the  dollar-figure  involved 


in  the  new  and  still  temporary  expendi- 
ture celling. 

So,  I  hope  we  are  wrong.  I  hope  we  get 
the  economies.  If  we  do.  It  will  be  a  bill 
at  a  time,  a  vote  at  a  time,  and  an  amend- 
ment at  a  time,  as  the  appn^rlation 
process  unfolds.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
we  will  get  the  needed  economies  by  the 
machinations  of  a  moving  celling  such  as 
the  House  proposed  and  pushed  through 
the  conference. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  discussed  this 
v/lth  the  dlstingiilshed  Senator.  Under 
the  House  language,  the  celling  that  they 
put  on  would  not  apply  to  the  educa- 
tional appropriations,  llie  subcommit- 
tee amended  this  to  apply — the  House 
knocked  out  the  provision  that  we  put  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  last  year 
that  exempted  all  education  appropria- 
tions from  this  ceiling.  Accordlnig  to  the 
House  bill,  they  knocked  out  the  House 
provision  which  would  have  repealed  the 
prohibition  against  a  celling  on  educa- 
tional appropriations. 

Congress  passed  the  vocational  educa- 
tional amendments  last  year.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Did  the  Senate  prevail  with  that 
amendment? 

I  have  read  the  language  of  the  limita- 
tions on  fiscal  year  1970  budget  outlays. 
Could  the  distinguished  Senator  indicate 
to  me  that  the  Senate  did  prevail?  What 
are  the  facts  about  the  educational  ap- 
propriations? Do  we  have  the  status  as  It 
was  before  the  House  language  which 
knocked  out  the  language  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  last  year,  or  did  the 
House  prevail? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
House  language  in  the  original  bill  did 
not  do  what  the  Senator  states. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  When  it  was  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  no  one  contended 
that  it  did. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
House  had  no  language  in  the  bill  limit- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wrote  the  repealing  language  Into 
the  bill,  but  the  Senate,  at  the  urging 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  as  a  result  largely  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  knocked 
out  the  language  that  had  been  written 
In  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  which  would  have  re- 
pealed the  law. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  but  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  liIs  efforts,  I  think  the  lan- 
guage Inserted  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  would  have  stayed  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his-^— 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  defended  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  the  fioor,  but  the  Senator's  work 
was  more  effective  than  mine  and  he 
prevailed. 

Now  In  answering  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion  

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.  Mr.   President. 
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win  the  S«iator  from   West  Virginia 
yield  for  one  more  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  not 
at  this  time,  but  shortly.  If  I  may  Just 
continue,  because  I  want  to  allay  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborottgh)  ,  the  Senator  undid  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Consequently,  that  item  was  not 
in  conference.  The  result  Is  that  the 
basic  law,  which  was  embraced  in  the 
education  amendments  of  last  year.  I 
would  ssiy,  largely  because  of  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  former 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  is  still 
the  law. 

In  summation,  the  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  is  ttx&t  expenditures  of 
the  Office  of  Education  are  not  affected 
In  any  way  by  the  conference  report. 
Now  I  gladly  yield  to  the  able  SenattH*. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  serve  on  the  committee 
with  him.  I  am^  glad  to  be  corrected.  I 
had  an  error  in  my  statement  about  the 
House.  I  commend  the  Senator's  dili- 
gence. He  knows  exactly  what  is  in  the 
bill.  I  serve  on  that  committee  with  him 
and  he  always  has  his  homework  done 
completely  and  has  an  exact  knowledge 
of  it.  I  want  to  commend  him  and  thank 
him  for  his  clarification  whi<sh  will  re- 
lieve many  people  who  have  been  worried 
about  this  question  and  asked  me  about 
it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  dlstlngui^ed  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  he  gives 
me  too  much  credit.  Fifty  Senators  were 
working  on  that.  I  was  only  one  of  the 
Instruments  among  all  the  half  a  hun- 
dred. I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for 
clarifying  this  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Other 
Senators,  including  Mr.  Pell,  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  credit,  but  I  know 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  (Mr.  Yarbosouch)  did  lead 
the  flght.  One  day  when  I  was  very  busily 
engaged  In  defending  the  committee's 
position  with  the  respect  to  the  expendi- 
ture limitation,  he  was  lining  up  names 
of  cosponsors  for  his  amendment. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  diligence  but  I  would  say  It  was  not 
a  case  of  who  prevailed — I  am  certain 
he  would  not  object  to  what  is  right,  but 
I  think  wisdom  prevailed  rather  than  a 
humble  servant  on  the  committee,  one 
of  nine  Senators.  Many  of  ub  worked  on 
It.  As  the  Senator  knows,  no  one  man 
could  have  done  it.  It  was  a  case  of  wis- 
dom and  the  desire  of  the  people  to  sec 
education  furthered  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  discuss  with  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  the  fate  of  the  $16 
million  which  the  Senate  restored  In  the 
supplemental  for  the  program  which  Is 
known  as  educational  (^KMrtunity 
grants;  so  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
comment  or  two  as  well  as  one  or  two 
questions  which  I  would  hope  he  would 
comment  on,  if  I  may? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  3^eld  to  the  able  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  should  like  to  add  my  understanding  to 
that  which  has  already  been  abimdantly 
expressed  about  the  diffloultiee  and  the 
heavy  task  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  know  of  no  greater  difficulty  than 
to  try  to  supervise  an  appnH>riatlon 
measure,  to  try  to  allocate  limited  funds 
within  this  body,  unless  It  would  be  to 
allocate  limited  fimds  between  this  body 
and  the  other  body.  So  my  remarks — and 
I  want  to  emphasize  this — are  not  In  any 
way  directed  at  the  Senator  from  West 
Vlreinia.  Rather,  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  direct  these  few  words  to  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  Each  body  Is  Inde- 
pendent, of  course. 

I  would  like,  as  one  Senator — and  that 
Is  all  I  can  specUc  for — to  serve  notice 
that,  at  a  more  propltloiis  time  than  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  at  this  late  hour,  I 
Intend  to  do  everjrthlng  I  can  in  my 
power — here  again  as  one  Senator — to 
see  if  we  can  reorient  these  priorities.  I 
think  they  are  out  of  kilter  ew  f  ar  as  that 
$16  million  for  the  education  (»}portuni- 
ties  grants  are  concerned. 

We  wisely,  of  course,  have  given  great 
consideration  to  the  need  for  efficiency. 
It  has  been  my  experience,  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  only  7  years, 
but  8  years  prior  to  that  time  In  the  State 
legislatiu-e,  to  observe  that  everyone  is 
In  favor  of  efficiency  until  It  comes  to 
cutting  one  particular  project  that  is  of 
significant  Interest  to  the  one  who  pre- 
viously talked  of  efficiency.  I  recognize 
that.  But  when  we  look  at  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Federal  function  In  the 
area  of  education,  we  have  to  reorient 
our  priorities.  We  have  to  take  a  hard, 
realistic  look  at  the  times  In  which  we 
live.  We  have  to  realize  Uiere  are  things 
going  on  on  some  of  oiu*  campuses  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  or,  frankly,  excused. 

I  think  the  record  will  bear  out  my  ob- 
servation that  these  misdeeds  are  partic- 
ipated in  by  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  our  students,  but,  because  of  the  gi'eat 
notoriety  they  have  received,  there  Is  a 
reaction — I  sense  It  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  my  own  constituency  in  Indi- 
ana and  other  places — which  threatens 
to  disembowel  our  whole  educatloasJ  ef- 
fort at  the  Federal  level  and  threatens 
to  tiu-n  back  the  clock  in  the  effort  in 
which  many  of  us  have  participated, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  try  to  broaden  the  base  for  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

That  Is  my  Judgment  from  talking  to 
thousands  of  young  people,  not  only  in 
my  State  but  throughout  the  coxmtry. 
The  young  people  want  to  learn.  They 
want  to  face  up  to  the  challenges.  They 
are  sisking  questions  which  perhaps  we 
should  have  asked  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Some  of  them  point  out  the  Inconsist- 
ences between  what  some  of  us  in  the 
older  generation  say  and  what  we  do. 
One  of  these  inconsistencies  is  pointed 
out  very  vividly  in  the  Insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  the  $16  million 
of  education  opportunities  grants  be 
stricken  from  the  conference  report. 

I  allude  to  this  inconsistency  because, 
if  there  is  one  area  that  Is  fraught  with 
controversy.  It  Is  the  area  of  poverty.  The 
wh(de  area  of  guaranteed  Income,  nega- 


tive income  tax.  welfare,  supplemental 
housing  Is  a  very  hot  potato.  Yet  there 
Is  one  thing  I  have  found  no  disagree- 
ment on.  A  person  may  be  the  most  con- 
servative person  there  is  with  respect  to 
welfare,  may  be  totally  opposed  to  the 
Job  Corps,  but  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
fundamental  question,  there  seems  to  be 
total  agreement  that  the  final  solution 
to  the  problem  of  poverty  is  education. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  although  it  is  not 
quite  that  simple. 

There  is  a  total  inconsistency  in  saying 
that  education  is  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  poverty,  and  then  striking 
out  grants  that  are  designed  to  p>ennit 
xmfortunate  people  who  have  been, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  bom  into 
families  and  environments  that  almost 
defy  description,  to  have  scholarship  op- 
portunities which  would  permit  them  to 
raise  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps 
and  raise  another  generation  in  another 
environment  with  a  better  chance  of  be- 
ing first-class  Americans. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  very  indulgent,  and  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  get  Involved  In  this  statement: 
but  let  me  add  that  I  have  talked  with 
ofBcIals  at  both  private  and  State  insti- 
tutions in  Indiana — and  we  have  some 
very  fine  ones.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  Greensboro 
branch  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  speak  with  a  gentleman  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  educational  assistance 
programs.  He  gave  the  same  message  that 
our  education  officials  have  been  giving 
In  the  Eireas  and  schools  where  the  drop- 
out rate  Is  high.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pens to  the  youngster  when  he  drops 
out.  These  officials  have  been  giving  the 
message  to  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged children,  "Stick  by  your  guns. 
Study.  Stay  In  the  classroom.  Get  your 
diploma.  We  are  going  to  make  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  get  further  training  and 
get  a  college  degree" — which  is  unheard 
of  in  many  of  these  communities — "and 
have  a  whole  new  life  for  your  family." 

These  children  have  stuck  to  programs 
like  Upward  Bound  and  others.  They 
have  stuck  by  their  gims.  Yet  these  peo- 
ple, both  In  North  Carolina  and  In  In- 
diana, and  I  imagine  It  Is  the  same 
throughout  the  country,  tell  me  that 
without  this  $16  million  we  are  not  going 
to  have  enough  funds  to  give  scholarship 
grants  to  young  people  who  have  been  in 
the  Upward  Bound  program,  let  alone 
those  who  have  not.  It  seems  to  me  this 
Is  going  to  be  a  terribly  disastrous  thing. 
Not  only  will  It  be  a  loss  of  know-how 
and  creative  ability  and  a  great  hum«mi- 
tarlan  loss,  but  I  suggest  we  are  dealing 
with  dynsmiite  when  we  raise  the  ex- 
pectations of  these  young  people  and  say, 
"Here  Is  a  chance  for  you  to  have  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow."  and  then,  when  the  time 
comes  to  cross  the  threshold,  tell  them 
that,  because  of  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  door  has  been  lit- 
erally slammed  In  their  faces. 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  the  axiom  we 
are  all  familiar  with,  that  the  future  of 
America  depends  on  our  commitment  to 
our  educational  needs  of  tomorrow. 

So  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  an  ex- 
amination or  reorient  our  priorities  and 
see  whether  we  should  do  more  in  the 
area  of  education.  Education  Is  not  a 
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field  In  which  we  can  cut  back  1  year 
and  make  It  up  the  next  year.  Bach 
youngster  who  drops  out  of  the  educa- 
tion process  has  very  little  likelihood  of 
getting  back  in.  I  not  only  suggest  we 
need  to  continue  the  programs  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  date,  but,  as  far  as 
investment  of  dollars  Is  concerned,  we 
have  no  better  Investment  or  way  of  do- 
ing a  better  Job  with  our  dollars.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  future. 

I  think  some  of  us  are  going  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  cause  us  to 
lose  that  key  before  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  It. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
for  Ills  indulgence.  I  know  he  did  every- 
thing he  could,  but  I  think  the  House,  in 
this  Instant,  has  been  extremely  short- 
sighted. I  hope  we  can  energize  a  force 
within  this  body  to  let  the  House  know 
we  mean  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  sympathetic  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  just  said.  I 
was  symiXEthetic  to  the  item  to  which  he 
has  Oddl^BSed  his  remarks.  However,  the 
conJerees  found  the  House  to  be  ada- 
mant in  its  position. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  door,  to  para- 
phrase the  Senator's  words,  has  been 
slammed  back  in  the  faces  of  young 
people  who  want  to  receive  an  education. 
This  is  an  ongoing  program,  and  $124,- 
600,000  was  allotted  to  the  program  after 
conference  action  on  the  1969  regular 
appropriation  bill.  So,  although  It  Is  true 
that  It  would  have  been  deedrable  to  have 
the  additional  $16  million,  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  1970  appro- 
priation will  be  coming  along  from  the 
House  at  the  end  of  this  month,  at  least 
I  would  hope  so.  At  that  time,  I  am  sure 
Senators  win  want  to  renew  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  item  by  presenting  to 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations— and  it  does  not  happen  to  be 

the  one  of  which  I  am  chairman their 

viewpoints  In  support  thereof. 

I  must  point  out  that  this  item  was  not 
budgeted,  and  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
take  an  unbudgeted  item  to  conference 
and  get  the  House  to  yield  on  the  item. 

I  think  the  fact  that  it  was  not  budg- 
eted is  largely  responsible  for  our  tem- 
porary defeat.  It  was  not  that  the  House 
conferees  wanted  to  slam  the  door  on 
anyone;  it  was  simply  that  the  House 
felt  that  if  items  are  so  necessary  and 
needed,  the  executive  branch  ought  to 
send  up  a  budget  request. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  this  Item — and  I  am 
interested  in  it  as  well,  though  I  was 
not  one  of  those  who  led  the  fight  for  its 
inclusion  in  this  bill;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  suggested  amendment  came  to  our 
attention  very  late,  we  had  no  hearings 
on  it,  the  House  committee  held  no  hear- 
ings, and  as  I  have  already  stated  there 
was  no  budget  estimate,  so  we  were  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  conference,  in  our 
attempt  to  prevail— will  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  realization  that  there  was 
a  very  sizable  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated in  the  1969  appropriation  bill, 
and  undoubtedfy  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  appropriated  In  the 
1970  regular  bill. 
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The  battle  is  not  wholly  lost.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator,  and  I  commend 
the  other  Senators  who  joined  with  him 
in  support  of  this  item.  They  did  a  very 
fine  Job.  I  wish  we  could  have  prevailed 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  brief  com- 
ment, although  he  has  already,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  been  overly  indulgent  to 
me? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  how  hard  the  Sen- 
ator tried  on  this  matter,  and  I  know 
that  at  this  late  hour,  we  are  not  rolng 
to  do  anything  about  it  in  this  bill.  I 
think  the  Senator's  admonition  to  start 
looking  now  to  the  next  bill  is  certainly 
what  we  must  do. 

But  as  we  do  that,  I  hope  that  we  will 
recognize  the  responsibility  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  has  to  deal  with  the  in- 
equities that  exist  in  the  system,  and  not 
fall  back  on  the  fact  that  the  executive 
branch  downtown  did  not  feel  that  this 
was  important. 

The  large  sum  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  is  there,  it  is  true,  but  when  you 
consider  the  number  of  scholarships,  the 
NDEA  program,  the  EOG  program,  the 
loan  program — which  is  practically  dried 
up  because  of  the  interest  rate,  though 
I  and  some  other  Senators  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  try  to  free  it— as  far  as 
providing  resotirces  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  want  to  go  ahead  and  get  an 
education,  this  whole  program  has  be- 
come really  regressive,  and  it  deeply  con- 
cerns me.  I  am  a  bit  despondent  about  it 
all.  I  am  sure  I  shall  feel  better  to- 
morrow, but  not  enough  to  lose  my  de- 
termination to  hope  we  can  do  better. 
What  better  investment  is  there  than 
to  give  these  young  people  the  resources 
they  need  to  expand  their  knowledge, 
Intellects,  and  skills,  so  that  they  can 
help  solve  some  of  these  problems  the 
rest  of  us  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
solve? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  helpful 
comments. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh^nia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  share  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  task  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  before  him,  in 
seeking  to  satisfy  not  only  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  but  the  conference  com- 
mittee as  well,  on  a  difficult  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  such  as  this,  involv- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  nearly  $4.3 
bUllon. 

I  deeply  regret,  however,  that  this 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
did  not  include  any  of  the  $16  million 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cational opportimity  grant  program 
which  the  original  Senate  version  of  the 
supplemental  bill  included. 

This  $16  million  supplemental  for  the 
EOG  program,  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  added  to  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill,  would  have  restored  the 
money  which  last  fall's  conference  com- 
mittee CHI  the  Labor-Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare  appropriation  cut  from  the 
original  Senate  £«)prc^rlatlon  for  this 
program.  It  would  have  made  32,000  ad- 
ditional grants  available  for  Initial  year 
BOG  students,  and  prevented  a  severe 
reduction  In  the  size  of  this  program 
from  occurring  this  fall.  It  would  have 
kept  faith  both  with  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  with  our  disadvan- 
taged students. 

This  Is  the  second  time,  as  I  xmderstand 
It.  that  the  Senate  has  sought  to  include 
this  $16  million  figure  for  the  purpose  ol 
maintaining  the  level  of  Initial  year  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants,  and  the  sec-  * 
ond  time  it  has  been  dropped  by  confer- 
ence oommlttees. 

The  net  effect  is  that  serious  cutback 
In  the  Initial  year  EOG  grants  that  will 
be  available.  We  funded  educational  op- 
portunity grants  for  123,000  initial  year 
students  in  the  first  year  of  this  program, 
the  school  year  1966-67;  for  133.000  Ini- 
tial year  students  In  the  school  year  1967- 
68;  and  for  140,000  Inltlal-year  students 
in  1968-69;  but.  because  we  failed  to  In- 
clude this  $16  million,  the  figure  this  year 
will  drop  to  100.000  new  students.  Per- 
centagewise. It  Is  a  substantial  and  severe 
cut.  It  Involves  denying  the  possibility  of 
higher  educatian  to  as  many  as  40,000 
able  yoimg  men  and  women  In  this  coun- 
try— ^young  men  and  women  who  have  the 
ability  to  go  on  to  college,  but,  because  of 
the  financial  gap  which  exMs  between 
them  and  the  rising  costs  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation, will  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 

Many  of  these  young  men  and  women 
have  been  approached  through  such  Fed- 
eral programs  as  Talent  Search  or  Up- 
ward Bound.  Many  of  them  have  been 
approached  by  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, have  been  identified  as  able  young 
men  and  women,  and  have  been  encoiu*- 
aged  to  believe  that  they  oould  afford  to 
go  to  college  through  a  combination  of 
loans,  grants,  and  work-study.  The  edu- 
cational opportunities  grants  are  essen- 
tial; they  are  the  foimdation  on  which 
loans  and  work-study  programs  are 
built 

Several  Senators  wrote  the  full  com- 
mittee urging  the  inclusion  of  this  $16 
million,  which  was  included  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  Aw>roprlatlons  Committee 
decision  to  restore  this  $16  million  was 
applauded  in  floor  statements  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OooDELL).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  C^ianston).  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  , 
and  myself.  And  many  other  Senators, 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  are  most  Interested  in  it. 

The  reason  for  this  interest  and  sup- 
port is  that  very  few  programs  have 
worked  as  successfully  as  the  EOG.  Very 
few  programs  have  elicited  the  strong 
support  of  American  educational  Insti- 
tutions that  this  program  has. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation is  rising  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
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the  cost  of  living.  It  is  now  literally  out 
of  range  for  an  estimated  700.000  able 
young  men  and  women,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  go  on  to  college  today  because 
of  the  rising  cost  of  education.  Within 
3  years,  there  will  be  1,250,000  able  young 
men  and  women  who  cannot  afford  to 
go  on  to  college  because  of  the  rising 
cost  of  education. 

This  would  have  been  the  time.  In  my 
opinion,  to  substantially  Increase  the  ed- 
ucational opportunities  grants  program, 
so  that  we  could  take  in  an  ever  larger 
share  of  these  able  young  men  and 
women,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  go 
on  through  college  and  contribute  more 
effectively,  not  only  to  their  own  lives, 
but  to  the  lives  of  their  relatives,  their 
neighborhoods,  their  States,  and  this 
Nation.  Surely  the  experience  we  had 
with  the  OI  bills  ought  to  persuade  us 
that  this  Is  not  only  right  for  these 
young  men  and  women,  but  it  Is  a  good 
investment  for  the  Nation. 

The  World  War  H  GI  bill  of  rights 
law  has  already  repaid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  have  years  and  years 
to  go  with  it.  The  Government  is  making 
a  nice  profit  from  the  World  War  n  bill 
of  rights  as  well  as  from  the  other  educa- 
tional programs.  That  is  why  I  find  the 
loss  of  this  $16  million  particularly 
grievous.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
explain  to  these  yoimg  men  and  women 
the  kind  of  priorities  we  have. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
sought  to  Include  this  additional  fund- 
ing. But  we  have  before  us  a  supple- 
mental budget  involving  additional  ap- 
propriations of  $4.3  billion,  of  which,  I 
understand,  about  one-half  is  defense- 
related.  We  wanted  to  include  $16  mil- 
lion merely  to  maintain  an  existing  pro- 
gram at  a  level  nearly  as  great  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  3  years.  That  may  not 
mean  much  to  us  in  the  Senate,  but  it 
will  profoundly  affect  the  lives  of  32,000 
gifted  young  men  and  women. 

I  would  hope  that  somehow  we  could 
develop  a  strategy  to  cause  the  House  to 
understand  the  nature  of  this  problem, 
and  to  do  a  far  better  Job  of  enlisting 
their  support,  in  some  way,  than  we  have 
thus  far. 

I  am  not  being  at  all  critical  of  the 
conferees,  because  I  appreciate  their 
diflaculties,  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed. 

Perhaps  this  problem  was  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Malcolm 
Moos,  who  said: 

Svab.  federal  cutbacks  Jeopardize  not  only 
our  work  with  low  Income  students  pres- 
ently at  the  university,  but  also  our  future 
recruitment  programs.  In  addition,  these 
cutbacks  create  hardships  for  the  student 
group  least  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  may 
well  Increase  campus  tensions  as  institu- 
tions are  unable  to  assist  our  economically 
deprived. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
understands,  this  issue  will  arise  again 
in  the  regular  budget-making  process 
before  the  appropriate  subcommittee.  I 
wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  make  the  reaUtles  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  compelling  need  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  basic  commonsense  and  jus- 
tice imderlsring  it,  known  in  the  Senate 
and  known  before  the  appropriate  com- 


mittee, because  I  feel  there  are  few 
things  that  Congress  can  do  now  that 
will  go  further,  that  will  help  more,  that 
constitute  a  better  investment,  than  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program. 

Reductions  in  educational  investments 
are  simply  false  economies.  I  believe 
that  the  conference  committee  declsl(Xi 
not  to  Include  any  sui^lemental  for  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
was  a  serious  mistake.  Just  as  I  believe 
the  administration's  proposed  budget  re- 
ductions In  education  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1970  are  serious  mistakes.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  this  effort  to  keep  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
operating  at  a  steady  level  has  been  im- 
successful.  and  I  pledge  my  support  for 
efforts  to  assure  that  Important  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid  to  education — f  r(»n 
preschool  education  to  elementary  and 
secondary,  higher  education  and  adult . 
education — are  funded  at  a  fuller  and 
more  adequate  level  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  do  not  possess  the  eloquence 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana;  otherwise,  we 
might  have  prevailed  in  confermce. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  We  were  hoping  that 
the  Senator  would  prevail  because  of  his 
greater  eloquence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  Join 
with  the  views  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  Subcommittee  and  express 
also  my  desire  to  work  with  them. 

I  shall  certainly  do  my  utmost  to  have 
adequate  funds  inserted  for  the  educa- 
tional opportimty  grants  in  the  regular 
HEW  bill  and  fight  for  them  all  of  the 
way. 

I  would,  however,  at  this  moment  like 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd) — I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  time  to  do  this — and  I  should  also 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  who  has  apparently 
left  the  Chamber  momentarily,  for  fol- 
lowing through  as  they  did  with  resi>ect 
to  the  matter  of  summer  employment. 

I  think  they  did  well  to  get  $7.5  milUon 
out  of  $10  million.  We  should  have  had 
a  very  much  larger  allocation,  but  all 
we  could  get  In  the  Senate  was  $10  mil- 
lion. So,  to  come  back  from  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  with  75  percent 
in  a  case  In  which  they  had  nothing  Is 
a  very  fine  achievement.  I  have  been  in 
those  conferences  and  have  fought  very 
hard  in  them. 

More  than  that,  it  gives  me  great 
gratification  that  an  act  of  the  Senate 
after  debate  and  consideration  Is  not 
Just  tossed  off  lightly. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  told 
me  that  he  had  contended  for  this 
measure  in  conference  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  And  he  obviously  did.  or  it  would 
not  have  come  out  this  way. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  finer  trib- 
ute that  a  Senator  can  pay  another 
Senator  than  to  say  to  him:  "You  did 
what  you  would  have  done  for  your  own 
amendment  if  it  htwi  carried  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  you  did  this  on  a  matter  on 
which  you  had  some  doubts.  You  took 
the  amendment  and  said  you  would  fol- 
low through  on  it.  and  you  did." 


Not  only  am  I  grateful — because  that 
Is  not  very  Important — but  I  also  think 
the  Senate  will  find  itself  with  an  ex- 
tremely helpful,  though  small  amoimt  of 
money.  It  will  be  very  critical  at  a  time 
when  I  think  It  will  be  demonstrated 
that  every  drop  of  this  kind  of  rain  will 
fall  on  very  barren  soil. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  everything 
he  did.  and  especially  for  stickhig  so 
closely,  so  precisely,  to  what  he  told  the 
Senate  and  what  he  told  me  he  would 
do  in  respect  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  should  be  said  that  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
do  not  think  we  would  have  the  $7.5  mil- 
lion in  the  bill.  It  was  not  my  intention 
originally  to  insert  it.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  unflagging  diligence  and  work, 
I  offered  the  substitute  amendment 
which  carried  in  the  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion. The  Senator  Is  precisely  correct  In 
saying  that,  having  done  that,  I  fought 
for  it  hard  in  confermce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  felt  a 
greater  responsibility  to  contend  for  that 
amendment  in  conference  than  I  would 
have  felt  had  it  been  my  own  legisla- 
tive brainchild,  so  to  speak,  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

So  the  Senator,  I  think,  can  feel  very 
good  about  it  all.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  frankly  and  candidly,  as  I  have 
here,  that  whatever  credit  there  may  be 
due  anent  this  item,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  can  really  feel  proud,  because 
it  is  mostly  due  him.  I  support  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  type  programs,  but 
it  was  he  who  generated  the  climate  and 
pressed  the  fight  to  include  the  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  very 
kind  of  the  Senator,  but  I  still  maintain 
what  I  have  said.  The  Senator  did  it  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  this  is  a  very,  very 
fine  thing. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  initially, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  his  fellow  colleagues  for  their 
diligence  and  their  relative  success  in  the 
conference  from  which  they  have 
emerged. 

There  is  an  item,  however,  on  which 
I  think  the  conferees  have  been  short- 
sighted. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Record,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia a  question  or  two  about  that  item 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  land-grant  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral City  College  and  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute,  the  House  appropriated 
$7.24  million  which  the  Senate  did  not  see 
fit  to  leave  in  the  bill  after  it  came  here. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  money 
was  programed  to  be  used  in  part  by 
Federal  City  College  for  a  land- grant  ex- 
tension program  and  on  the  part  of 
Washington  Technical  Institute  for  a  vo- 
cational program  and  environmental 
science  program.  These  programs  could 
not  be  expanded  otherwise. 
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The  Senate  agreed  to  an  amendmrat 
on  the  floor  which  would  have  ai>propri- 
ated  in  lieu  of  a  |7  million-plus  »dow- 
ment  $360,000  which  would  have  en- 
abled these  two  institutions  to  go  for- 
ward with  these  programs.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ate did  agree  to  a  proposal,  at  the  behest 
of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  to  add  the  $360,000. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  the  conference  the 
House  felt  it  would  not  settle  for  anything 
other  than  the  $7.24  million  endowment 
on  its  part.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  House 
expressed  the  viewpoint  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate position  prevailed,  and  the  $360,000 
were  allowed,  the  door  would  thereby  be 
<wened  for  continuing  requests  for  a  new 
and  permanent  program  in  subsequent 
years  which  requests,  in  the  view  of  the 
House,  would  become  larger  each  year 
than  the  amount  which  was  originally 
inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  House  was  adamant  in  opposing 
the^postthm  of  the  Soiate.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees,  I  suppose  largely  at  my 
suggestion,  were  firm  in  opposing  the 
$7.24  million  inserted  by  the  House. 

It  was  my  feeling  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  item  had  come  to  the  sub- 
committee in  the  form  of  a  supplemental 
request  and  that  the  hearings  them- 
selves did  not  produce  sufficient  testi- 
mony on  which  to  support  the  $7  mil- 
lion figure,  the  budget  request  should 
come  up  again  and  go  through  the  nor- 
mal channels  and  go  before  the  regular 
appropriations  subcommittees  in  the  two 
Houses  handling  the  particular  item,  so 
that  they  might  exercise  their  considered 
Judgment  thereon  after  eliciting  what- 
ever testimony  they  might  be  able  to 
secure  in  Justification  thereof. 

The  result  was  that  the  House  yielded 
insofar  as  the  Senate  position  was  con- 
cerned anent  the  $7.2  million,  and  the 
Senate  was  forced  to  yield  in  connection 
with  the  smaller  amount.  The  slate  was 
wiped  clean,  and  no  money  was  included 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  Implicit 
In  what  the  Senator  tias  said  is  that 
the  House  position  was  in  substance  that 
if  any  appropriation  was  to  be  made, 
they  wanted  it  to  be  made  for  the  en- 
dowment of  $7.24  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  again  correct. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  imtil  the  endowment  is  ap- 
propriated, and  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  action  by  the  conference,  these  two 
Institutions  for  the  time  being  will  not 
be  able  to  expand  programs  in  nutrition, 
child  care,  consimier  education,  and  oth- 
er aspects  of  family  living  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  well  as  envircMimental 
science  programs  and  mechanical  arts 
I>rogram8    of    which    I    already    have 

1  think  the  expcuisifm  of  these  pro- 
grams, particular^  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, are  vital  at  this  time.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  West  VirglnUi 
say  that  he  felt  that  in  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings to  take  place  before  the  proper 
Appropriations  Cooimlttees.  the  entire 
$7.24  million  will  again  be  consldwed. 


But  I  feel  that  these  programs  should  be 
expanded  in  the  District.  I  think  they  are 
needed.  I  think  we  are  shortsighted  when 
we  aiwroprlate  money  for  food  stamps 
and  food  programs,  without  recognizing 
that  nutrition  education,  and  these  other 
extension  programs  are  necessary.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  provide 
for  the  full  endowment  In  the  1970 
budget. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  reviewing  this  matter  with  me. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  .Tiake  one  slight  correc- 
tion, not  necessarily  in  the  Senator's  re- 
mains, but  perhaps  in  my  own. 

If  I  said  that  the  item  "will  be  con- 
sidered" in  the  1970  budget,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  precise  statement.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  included  in  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  estimates  that  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  I  am  Just  not 
knowledgeable  in  that  regard.  But  if  an 
estimate  has  not  yet  been  sent  up,  the 
Senator  can.  of  course,  ask  the  President 
to  send  up  such  a  request.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  accede  to  that  request,  and 
if  there  is  no  budget  estimate  before  the 
Congress  for  this  item,  the  Senator  can 
approach  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  Senate  and  ask.  that  it  insert  the 
money. 

May  I  say  that  I  hold  no  particular 
prejudice  against  this  item,  and  it  will 
not  come  before  my  subcommittee,  if  it 
does  oome  up  In  the  regular  1970  request 
I  have  no  prejudioe  againfit  this  item 
per  se.  I  did  not  feel  that  it  had  been 
justified  in  the  hearings.  Perhaps  that 
was  partly  my  own  fault;  perhaps  I 
should  have  asked  for  additional  testi- 
mony on  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
will  continue  In  his  efforts  untU  he  suc- 
ceeds. I  am  sure  he  will  do  everything  he 
possibly  can,  and  I  commend  him  on  his 
unflagging  devotion  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  say  bo  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  upon  reviewing  the 
record  of  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
sitixxMnmittee,  I  can  only  agree  with  him 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  proper  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  Senate  should  act 
But  the  fact  remains  that  this  money  in 
lieu  of  land  has  been  authorized  by  vir- 
tue of  the  status  of  this  college.  These 
programs  have  been  authorized  and 
planned,  but  as  a  result  of  this,  they  can- 
not go  forward,  and  they  are  all  badly 
needed.  Whether  through  the  endowment 
of  otherwise,  I  shall  continue  wherever 
I  can  to  see  that  something  is  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  I  know 
the  Senator  will  do  that.  I  know  he  is  dis- 
appointed at  the  action  of  the  conferees 
but  I  am  confident  that  if  this  item  can 
be  Justified,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  see  that  it  is  so  justified 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  It 
should  happen  not  to  go  before  the  regu- 
lar subcommittees  as  a  result  of  a  budget 
estimate  submitted,  and  if  it  should 
oome  again  before  this  subcommittee 
during  the  fall,  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  there  will  be  ample  testimony  taken 
on  it;  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
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be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
mj  saboommittee  and  present  the  facte 
^™ch  he  has  been  aUe  to  develop,  and 
which  reveal  so  much  resourcefulness 
and  effort  on  his  part. 

I  comm^id  him.  He  has  temporarily 
loet  a  battle.  But  If  I  know  my  man.  I 
Munk  be  will  win  the  final  and  decisive 
battle  when  the  time  comes 

r^^r^^P'  ^  "»*°^  ^  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  urge  that  the  conference  report 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


Resolved.  That  the  Houae  recede  from  Its 
olMgreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  biu  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named 'in  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "WOO.OOO". 

JI«TOlo«I,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
^?™*'*'**  7  to  the  aforesaid  blU.  and  con- 
cur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows - 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "$1,600,000".  """"« 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "$2,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
olsagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate niunbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "»7.600,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  pro- 
poeed  by  said  amendment,  Insert  the  foUow- 
mg:   "$8,930,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended  for  annual  Interest  grants  author- 
^ed  by  section  306  of  the  Higher  Education 
FaclUUes  Act,  as  amended  (PubUc  Law  90- 
676.  approved  C>ctol)er  16.  1968) :  Provided 
That,  In  addition,  •160,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  'Community  mental  health 
resource    support,'    Public    Health    Service, 
flecal  year  1969:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  an- 
nual Interest  grants  authorised  by  section 
306  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-675,  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant  to  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  unless  such 
Institution  Is  In  full  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 504  of  such  Act.  «-*  BBC 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  90  to  the  aforesaid  bill    and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Brno.  401  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lendmg 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970 
shaU  not  exceed  •191.900,000,000:  Provided, 
That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by  the 
Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from  the 
President's  recommendations  reflected  In  the 
'Review  of  the  1970  Budget'  appearing  on 
pages  9351-9364  of  the  Congbxssionai,  Recobo 
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of  April  16,  1969,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  sbaU  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  such  action  or  Inaction  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays),  and  the 
limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly adjusted:  Provided  further.  ThtA 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  repost  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  estimate  of  the  effect  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of 
other  actions  by  the  Congress  (whether  Ini- 
tiated by  the  President  or  the  Congress)  and 
the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be  cor- 
respondingly adjusted:  Provided  further. 
That  net  congressional  actions  or  inactions 
affecting  expenditures  and  net  lending  re- 
flected in  the  'Review  of  the  1970  Budget' 
shall  not  serve  to  reduce  the  foregoing 
limitation  of  •191,900,000,000  unless  and  un- 
tU such  actions  or  inactions  result  in  a  net 
reduction  of  •1,000,000,000  below  total  ex- 
penditures smd  net  lending  estimated  for 
1970  in  the  'Review  of  the  1970  Budget'. 

"(b)(1)  In  the  event  the  President  shaU 
estimate  and  determine  that  expenditures 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  following  items  (the 
expenditures  for  which  arise  under  appropri- 
ations or  other  authority  not  requiring  an- 
nual action  by  the  Congress)  i4>pearlng  on 
p<ige  16  of  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
(H.  Doc.  91-15,  part  1,  Ninety-first  Congress) , 
namely: 

"(1)  Items  designated  'Social  security.  Med- 


icare,   and    other    social    insurance    trust 
funds'; 

"(U)  the  t4>proprlatlon  'National  service 
Ufa  Insurance  (trust  fund)'  included  In  the 
Items  designated  'Veterans  pensions,  com- 
pensation, and  Insurance'; 

"(Ul)  the  item  'Interest';  and 

"(Iv)  the  item  'Farm  price  supports  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)' 
will  exceed  the  estimates  included  for  such 
items  In  the  'Review  of  the  1970  budget', 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the 
President  may,  after  notification  in  writing 
to  the  Congress  stating  his  reasons  therefor, 
adjust  accordingly  the  amount  of  the  overall 
limitation  provided  In  subeoctlon  (a). 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  President  shaU  es- 
timate and  determine  that  receipts  (credited 
against  expenditures  and  net  lending)  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  derived  from: 

"(1)  sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Export- Import  Bank,  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  and 

"(U)  leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  will  be  less  than  the  estimates 
Included  for  such  items  In  the  'Review  of 
the  1970  Budget'  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  hereof,  the  President  may,  after  notifica- 
tion In  writing  to  the  Congress  stating  his 
reasons  therefor,  adjust  accordingly  the 
amount  of  the  overall  limitation  provided  In 
subsection  (a). 


"(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ( i )  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
•2,000,000,000. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
this  section.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act;  subsequent  reports  shall  be  made  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  month  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  6. 
7,  8.  40,  42,  and  90. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  which  refiects  the  budget  es- 
timates, the  House  and  Senate  allow- 
ances, and  the  conference  action  on  the 
amounts  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL,  lOflB  (H.R.  11400) 
Comparative  Statemint  or  Niw  Budoet  (Obuoational)  AutHoairr  Estuates  and  Amounts  Recommended  in  the  Bill 

TrrLB  I— MIUTABT  0PESATI0N8  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Vsnion  of  bUl 


H.  Doc.  No. 


DepartmeDt  or  sctivity 


Budget  estimate 


House 


Senate 


Conlereno* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

Miutart  Personnel 

91-94 Military  personnel.  Army 

91-94 Military  personnel.  Navy 

91-94 Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Total,  military  personneL 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

91-94 Operation  and  mainteuance.  Army 

91-80 Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps 

Bytntufer 

91-94 Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 


$136, 200, 000 

21, 500. 000 

146,000,000 


$110,000,000 

I4.50a000 

US,  000, 000 


$iia  000, 000 

21,600,000 

i46,ooaooo 


$110,  000.000 

21,  .VJO.OOO 

146,000.000 


303,70a000 


239,600,000 


277,80a000 


277.500.000 


144.600.000 
2i  300, 000 


96^310,000 
l^  390. 000 


307.300^000 


242.700,000 


96^3iaOOU 
16,390,000 
(8.910,000). 
242,700,000 


96, 31U.  000 
15,390,000 


342,700.000 


Total,  operation  and  maintenance.. 
Bytran*feT 


476^200,000 


3S4,40a000 


354,400.000 
(8,910.000). 


354.400,000 


PROCUREMENT 

91-94 Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles.  Army., 


717. 000. 000 


640,100,000 


64Otl0aO0O 


640il0a000 


Total,  tiUe  I,  military  operations  in  Soutlieast  Asia,  Department  of 

Defense,  military 

Bytvmtfer 


1,496^90^000 


1.234,00^000 


1,  272. 000, 000 
(8.9/0,000). 


1.  272, 000.  000 


TRU  n 


CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AoaiCULTUBAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

91-94 Salaries  and  expenses 

Extension  Service 

91-94 Cooperative  extension  work,  payments  and  expenses 

Son.  Conservation  Service 


S.  Doc.  91-18. Flood  prevention.. 

AoaiCULTURAL  STABIUZAnOM  AND  CONSKBVATION  SxaVICX 

91-60 Sugar  Act  program 

Farmers  Home  AoMunsraATioN 

Emergency  credit  revolving  fond. 

Total,  ohspter  I:  New  budget  (obllgatlflnal)  sathorlty 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1,400^000  $1,400^000 

218,000                   218,000 
4,000^000 


$1,400,000 

218.000 
4, 000;  000 


7,600;000  7,600,000  7,60^000 
{Language)            {Language) 


$1, 400. 000 

218.000 
4.000.000 

7.600.000 

(Language) 


13.118,000 


».  US.  000 


13.118.000 


13.118.000 
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H.De«.No. 


DoiMrtmant  or  aeUTlty 


VanionofblU 


Bad(«t«stlin«to 


Hoaae 


n-fiO. 

n-M. 
n-w. 


CHAPTER  n 
DEPAETMENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 

MnjTAET  PESaONNXX. 

BsBerve  personnel,  Nary 

InerevMd  pay  coiU  (included'abovt)^^^imdiiiaiuiuuiiw 

Beaerve  personnel,  Marine  Corps  "-»~«»«wr«r 

InertuH  pt  cotU  (inciudei  aboM)-^ilud9k'aui^^f\\liy,lll"ll 

Total,  mlHtaiy  personnel. 


$8,  too,  000 

(S.SOO.OOO) 

6,800,000 

a.eoo.ooo) 

175,000,000 
(13,000,000) 


Kuq,ooo 
(s.ted.ooof) 

4,  £00, 000 

(aoo.ooof) 

178,000,000 
(13,000,000) 


n-ao. 
nso.. 


Jnerea,edj»rcosU(ifidli4id'ib^)-J:^;t;iii{-a;i^  ^^g]^-^^ 

n«».M«„  .„^         .     O^KATION  AND  MaINTKNANCB  ===== 

uperauon  and  maintenance,  Nayy  ,  -.  ,^ 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corpa:     ■"***"' («».  {00.000) 


M-«0„™^ 


91-40. 


Bttrnntfer .-, —u..  ..ur,» »4,600.000 

Ineretued  pat  coiii  (tneiudid'aboce): 

Bu'^^koruy ^^^^^ 

InataudpafcoiitlintivdidaboMy: 

Budftt  authorUt „  „^ 

Bytnmfer...     (7.600.000) 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air"Nationai'Oaai-d ii-i^h"f^- 

Bytrantfer 15,682,000 

Increased  pay  eoiu  (Uuiuded'abmYbiuita'aMkor^ 


183,850,000 
(18,UO,000) 


20,000,000 

(to.  000, 000) 

3,600,000 


(s.eoo.ooo) 
'16:666:666" 


Total,  operation  and  maintenance.. 


(s.esi.ooo) 


(8,000,000) 

"8,"866i"666" 
"(s.'iod.'ddd) 


s»  «««/«•...  r.~"::.~;  .7°         59,382,000       42,400,000 

Increased  pay  cotU  (included  abooe)'. 

Budget  authority ,,,  „..  „^, 

By  trantfcr..... .::."::.'."::::r.'::.'.':: ^^   •  ^^'      <*■<•  **•  **" 

Total,  chapter  II: 


>}ew  budget  (obUgatlonal)  authority 9*0  rs^  nnn  o^  «.n  ~w, 

Bytrajufer 249,682,000  226^0601000 

Znereated  pay  cosu  (indudidabMe): 

Budget  authoritv 

fl»tro»M/(rr.....:::::::::::::;:::::: (63,o8t,ooo)      (5i,7so,ooo) 


CHAPTER  in 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FEDKBAL  FtJNDS 


91-50.. 
91-60.. 


federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

.—  Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay." 


Total,  Federal  funds.. 


11,000,000 
18.736,000 


10,365,000 
Not  considered 


29.736,000 


91-60. 
91-99. 
91-50. 
91-99. 
91-99.. 


DDTRICT  or  COLUUBU  fUNDS 

Otnerai  operating  tzpemet. 


10.365,000 


pJu"m^  '"''^'  «'^"'^'''"'^')-^^i^^'iii*i^v;-u:::::::::::::::::       ''ZZ) 

—  lo.isr.ooo 

(8.098.000) 
13,931,000 


91-99. 
91-«). 


EdJtMoT"^ '"'  "^  ^'"^'^«''"^')-*«<'»«(  ""ttortK::."."::::."."::::^ 

Heama^'efJi:"^''^*^'''^''^''^^'-^^ 
tuit*. 


—  Capital  outlay..  


(13. 085.  OOO) 

til. 000 

(111.000) 

iSt.OOO 

(tit.  000) 

60.000 

18,736.000 


Total  Dittrta  of  Columbia  fund* u  ^  nf^ 

Increased  pay  coHs(indudedabm)-budget  atah^iy:::::::::"  (ltt,%,m) 

Total,  chapter  lU,  new  budget  (obUgatlonal)  authority. 
CHAPTER  IV 
FOl 


978,000 

(SiS.OOO) 
10.0Si.0OO 
(8.098,000) 
13.931,000 
(13, 085. 0001 
111. 000 
(111,000) 
SSi.000 
(tSt.  000) 
so.  000 
Not  considered 


t5.3S3.000 
(«,  391. 000 


29,736,000 


10,365,000 


n-ML 


8;  Doe:  81- 


)REiaN  OPERATIONS 
DEPAKTME.NT  0»  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFABB 

sooal  and  behabiutation  sebvice 

.  Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

(Cuban  refugee  pn^ram.)  " ■ 

Bytrantfer 

Bytrantfer — inaeated  pay  coHlV..'.'.'..'.".'. " 

FUNDS  APPROPRUTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

INTEBNAnONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

.  Subscription  to  the  International  Development  Association! 

Total,  chapter  IV: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Bytrantfer 

Irureattd  pay  cotti  (irultided  above): 

By  tramftr 


2;  853, 000 
(38,000) 

160,000,000  . 


2;7oaooo . 
""(s's'.bob) 


S«Mt« 


$4,160,000 

(3,110,000) 

6,400,000 

(1,800,000) 

17^000,000 

(13,000,000) 


185,550,000 
(17,750,000) 


20,000,000 

(to,  000, 000) 

3,600,000 

(1,000,000) 

(3,600,000) 
(1,000,000) 
10,000,000 
(3,000,000) 

(8,000,000) 
(1,600,000) 
8,800;  000 
(5,377,000) 
(5,  too,  000) 


42, 400.  000) 
(9,377.000) 

(34,800,000) 
(t,  600, 000) 


227, 950, 000 
(9,  J77. 000) 

(St.  SSO,  000) 
(t,  600,  OOO) 


10,365,000 
18, 736, 000 


44,089,000 
(tt,  391,000 


29. 101, 000 


(t,700,000) 
(3S,  000) 


160, 000, 000 


VootaotM  at  «iMl  ot  tiitl*. 


162,863,000 
(38,000) 

(38,000) 


2,700,000 
(35,000) 

(35,000) 


160,000,000 
(t,  736,000) 

(35,000) 


CoDlarenoe 


$4,150,000 

(3,150,000) 

5,450,000 

(l.tOO.OOO) 

175,000,000 

(13,000,000) 


184.600,000 
(17.350,000) 


20,000,000 

(10,000,000) 

3,600,000 

(S00,000) 

(3,600,000) 

(600,000) 

10,000,000 

(1,600,000) 

(8,000,000) 
(800,000) 
8, 800, 000 
(t,  000, 000) 
(6,  too,  000) 


42,40a000 
(4, 000, 000) 

(34,800,000) 
(1,300,000) 


227, 000, 000 
(4,000,000) 

(6t,  160, 000) 
(1, 300, 000) 


10,865,000 


29, 101,  COO 

10,366,000 

975,000 

875,000 

(846,000) 

(846,000) 

10,054,000 

10,034,000 

(8.098.000) 

(8.098,000) 

13.9SI.C00 

IS.  934, 000 

(13, 085. 000) 

(13,085,000) 

111.000 

111,000 

(111,000) 

(111,000) 

t5t,000 

tst.ooo 

(tSt,0OO) 

(tSt.OOO) 

60,000 

50,000 

18,736.000  .... 

tS,  358,000 
(ft,  391, 000) 

10, 365, 000 


*(t.70O,0O0) 
(36, 000) 


160,000,000 


160,000,000 
(t,  736, 000) 

(36,000) 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL.  1900  (H.R.  11400)— Continued 
COMPABATITX  Statbmknt  Of  NEW  BuooET  (Obuoational)  Authobitt  Estocateb  AND  AMOUNTS  RBcoMif  ENDED  IN  THE  BILL— Continued 

TITLE  II— continued 


Version  of  bill 


H.  Doc  No. 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


House 


Senata 


CHAPTER  V 
executive  office  of  the  president 
Office  of  Emxbobnct  Pbefabedness 
91-94 Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
DiBASTEB  Relief 


91-94 Disaster  reUef. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Fedebal  Tbade  CouKiaaiON 


91-94 Salaries  and  expenses 

ReUatt  of  Public  Law  90-364  reserve*. 
Inereated  pay  eoitt  (included  above): 

Budget  authority 

Releate  ofretervet 


Total.. 


National  SaENCE  Foundation 


91-60.... .  Salatit*  and  exptmet. 


Selective  Sebvice  Ststem 


91-80 Salaries  and  expenses 

Inereated  pay  cotl*  (included  above)— budget  outAoritir. 

Vbtebans'  Administbation 


91-50  and  8.  Doc.  91-18..  Compensation  and  pensions 

91-50  and  S.  Doc.  91-18..  Readjustment  benefits 

91-50  and  8.  Doc.  91-18..  Medical  care 

Releate  of  Public  Law  90-364  retervet 

Inereated  pay  coitt  (included  above): 

Budget  authoritv 

Releate  ofretervet 

Total 

91-50 ... i.  Oeneral  operating  expenses 

Itureated  pay  cottt  (includtng  above)— budget  authority 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

Releate  of  Public  Law  90-364  retervet. 

Inereated  pay  cottt  (included  above): 

Budget  authoritv 

Releate  ofretervet 


91-60. 


Total. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

MOBtaAGE  CBIDIT 

»........_..  Homeownerthip  and  rental  hooting  attittaner  (anntial  contract  authorizationt, 

increate  in  limitatUmt): 

Hotrieownerihip  attittance 

RerUal  touting  attittanet 

Renewal  and  Housing  Assistance 

91-50 College  houiing  (annual  contract  authorization,  increate  in  limitation) 

91-60 ...  Low-rent  public  bousing  annual  contributions: 

1968 

Total,  renewal  and  bousing  assistance 

Depabtmental  Management 


91-50 Payment  of  participation  sales  Insufficiencies. 

91-50.............. Fair  bousing  program 


Total,  departmental  management 

Total  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

1968 

1969 


Total 

New  annual  contract  atUhorizationi,  increate  in  limitationt. 

Total,  chapter  V : 

New  budget  (obUgatlonal)  authority: 

1968 

1969 


Total 

New  annual  contract  atUkorizationt,  increate  in  limitationt. 
Releate  of  Public  Law  90-S64  retervet 

Inereated  pay  cottt  (included  above): 

Budget  authority 

Releate  ofretervet , 


Totoi. 


FtootnotM  St  end  of  table. 


$777,000 


$500,000 


$777,000 


35,000,000 


35,000,000 


35,000,000 


650,000 
(81,000) 

(500,000) 
(il,000) 


600,000 
(81,000) 

(500,000) 
(t 1,000) 


600,000 
(8J,000) 

(500,000) 

(11,000) 


(6tl,000) 


(611,000) 


(611,000) 


*  Languaf*  .. 


Ltnguage 


3,139,000 
(t, 139,000) 


276,600,000 
89, 200, 000 
53,800,000 
(16,167,000) 


(39,006.000) 
(15,167,000) 


(64,173,000) 
12, 500, 000 
(7,800. 000) 


432,100,000 
(15,167,000) 


(46,906,000) 
(16,167,000) 


(6t,  073, 000) 


(60,000,000) 
(50,000,000) 


(4,500,000) 

7, 168, 000 
16,000.000 


23,168,000 


4,836,000 
2,000,000 


6,836,000 


7,168,000 
22,836,000 


30,004,000 


(104,600,000) 


7, 168, 000 
494, 502, 000 


501.070.000 

(104,500,000) 

(16,148,000) 


(49,645,000) 
(16,188,000) 


(64,763,000) 


r 


2,573,000 
(t, 139,000) 


3, 139, 000 
(t,  139,000) 


179,000,000 
14.200.000 
46. 189, 000 
(16,167,000) 


276, 600, 000 
89,200,000 
53,800.000 
(16,167,000) 


(31,395,000) 
(15, 167, 000) 


(39,006,000) 
(15,167,000) 


(4S,  661,000) 
12,000,000 
(7,900,000) 


(54,173,000) 
U  000,000 
(7,900,000) 


251,389,000 
(15,167,000) 


431,600,000 
(j5,/e7, 000) 


(39,196,000) 
(16,167,000) 


(i6,90e,000) 
(16.167,000) 


(64,46t,000) 


(6t.073t000) 


(40,000,000) 
(40,000,000) 


(50,000,000) 
(60,000.000) 


(t,  500, 000) 

7,168,000 
16,000,000 


(t,  600.000) 

7, 168, 000 
16,000,000 


23,108,000 


23,168,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


7,168,000 
16,000,000 


7,168,000 
17,000,000 


23,168,000 


24,168,000 


(8t,  600,000) 


(lot,  600,000) 


7, 168, 000 
306,062,000 


7. 168, 000 
498,116,000 


313,230,000 
(8t. 600.000) 
(16. 148.000) 


495,2>^,000 

(I0t.600.000) 

(l5.t48,0O0) 


(41.934,000) 
(16,188,000) 


(49,546,000) 
(16.188,000) 


(57,  Itt.OOO) 


(64.733.000) 


Conference 


$600,000 


35,000,000 


600,000) 
(81,000 

(600,000) 
(tl,0OO) 


(ft  1,000) 


2, 850, 000 
(t,  860,000) 


296,600,000 
89,200,000 
53,800,000 

(IS.  167.000) 


(39,006,000) 
(16.167,000) 


(64,173.000) 
12,000,000 
(7.900,000) 


431,600,000 
(15,167.000) 


(46.  MS,  000) 
(15,167.000) 


(6t.OrS,000) 


(45,000.000) 
(46,000.000) 


(1,600,000) 

7,168.000 
16,000,000 


23,168,000 


7,168,000 
16,000,000 


23.168.000 


(90.000,000) 


7.168,000 
486.550.000 


493, 718, 000) 
(9t. 500,000) 
(15,148.000) 


(49,645.000) 
(16.188.000) 


(64.733.000) 
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SXCOND  SUPPLBMXNTAL,  IStB  (H.B.  11400)— Continued 
N«w  BmMXT  (ObuoaiiokaiJ  AnBOUTT  Bmiun*  akd  AMOUim  RxoomfXNDXD  dj  the  Bill— Contlnoed 
TiTUi  u — eonOnuad 


VenkmofbUl 


H.  Doe.  No. 


Department  or  acttrttj 


Bodcot  ettliiisto 


HooM 


Sonata 


CHAPTEH  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTBBIOB 

BTTRXAU  or  LiHD  MAHAOZIfXNT 


W-Oi. Manacement  of  landandrcaoaie«...„ „ . 

Bf  trantftr 

ROeatof  Public  Lav  90-aeir*iem* I".. I."" 

Rdeof  of  PubUe  Law  80-Mi  rtttnu  (oiU  tmuftr  ktrdo). 


Bttratufer , 

RtUau  of  Tuemt. 


Total.. 


BuBXAU  or  iMDLUf  ArrAna 


8.  Doe.91-U. Xdneatlon  and  waUkre  serrlcea 

91-M Beaoorcea  manacement 

BOiam  ofPvtiUe  Law  90-an  rennu. 

InertoMd  pay  eiult  (inauded  aboie): 

Budget  authoritf 

Releiu*  ofruene*.. 


Total.. 


BUBXAU  or  OlTTOOOK  BXGBKAIION 

91-M.......... ... —  Land  and  water  oonaerratlon: 

RepiyaUt  adsance  to  the  Land  and  Water  CotuenatUm  Fimd 

Liguidatton  of  oblieatUmi  out  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conmvatim  Fvnd. 

Omcx  or  TcBBiroana 

S.  DocU-U. Administration  of  tarrltorlea... 

OXOLOOICia  SlTRTXT 

1-94 and  8.  Doc  91-ia...  Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Ineriated  pay  coett  (fnduded  above)— budget  auO^itf ""IIIIIII"! 


BiTBXAU  or  Mdixs 


91-18 .-.  Healtti  and  safety 

*1-N. Hellmn  fund  (borrowlnc  authorization). 


Omcx  or  Oa  and  Oas 


91-SO. Salaries  and  expenses 

Inereaeed  pat  coett  (ineludtd  above)— budget  autkoriig".'. 

Bttrkau  or  ComaBCLu,  FismEuxa 

M-aO Payment  to  Fisherman's  Protective  Fund. 

BuKKAV  or  Sfobt  FisHiaizs  ams  WiLDun 

91-M. Manwgwment  and  InTeatigatioos  of  reaourcea. 

ReUau  of  PubUe  Law  90-aei  remvei 

91r9i— Construction. 


Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.. 
ROeate  of  PuUk  Law  90-364  retrve*..      . 
Inereatti  paig  anAt  (induded  oAom): 

Budget  autkorUv 

ReUaHofretate*. 


Total.. 


Naoomal  Past  Sbbvicb 


M-94 Management  and  protection. 

Rdtate  of  PubUc  Law 90-9eiremvt*. 

Inereaud  pay  autt  {included  above): 

Budget  authority 

ReUu*  of  reierva 

Totoi. 

91-J0andS.Doc91-18u.  Construction. 


Total,  National  Park  Service 

Releau  of  Public  Law  90-381  retervu. 

htereaud  pay  cost*  (included  above): 

Budget  authority 

Reltau  ofrtMnei 


Total.. 


Total,  Department  of  the  Interior.. 
Releate  of  Public  Law  90-381  retervee. . 

By  transfer 

Liquidation  cath 


Inereaved  pay  coeti  (.tndudtd  above): 

Budget  authority 

Rdeiue  ofreeene*.. , 

Bg  Irant/er , 


Total.. 


VootDotM  ««  end  of  table. 


$10,410,000 
(/,«t8,000) 

{tre.oan 

{175,000) 


$10,410,000 

a,0«8,OOO) 

{176,000) 

{176,000) 


$10,410,000 

CMS,  000) 

{tt6,000) 

{176,000) 


{1,178,000) 
{110,000) 


0,178,000) 
{460,000) 


(1,178,000) 
(160,000) 


(1,8*8,000) 


(1,888,000) 


(1,888,000) 


2, 781, 000  . 
2,769,000 
(H8,000) 


%7<M,000 
(488,000) 


2,781,000 

2,700,000 

088,000) 


(1,819,000) 
(488,000) 


(1,819,000) 
(488,000) 


(1,819,000) 
(488,000) 


(8,046,000) 


(8,046,000) 


(8,046,000) 


(19,000,000) 
(19,000,000) 


(19,000,000). 
(19,000,000) 


(19,000,000) 


9fiQ.000 


9{0,000 


2,242,000 
(1,798,000) 


2,092.000 
(1,798,000) 


2,242,000 
(/,7flf,000) 


780,000 
10,000,000 


8,000,000 


780,000 
10,000,000 


123,000 
(48,000) 


48,000 

a«,ooo) 


48,000 
(18,000) 


60,000 


60,000 


eotooo 


1.383,000 
(139,000) 

4oaooo 


1.383,000 
(189,000) 
20^000 


1,383,000 
(139,000) 
400,000 


1,783,000 
(139,000) 

(1,108,000) 
(189,000) 


1,853,000 
(139,000) 

(1,108,000) 
(139,000) 


1,783,000 
(139,000) 

(1.108,000) 
(139,000) 


(1,848,000) 


(1,848,000) 


(1,848,000) 


2,4791000 
(196,000) 


2,479,000 
(196,000) 


2,366^000 
(196,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1.879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1,874,000) 


(1.874,000) 


(1,874,000) 


1,103,000 


100,000 


1,103,000 


3,882,000 
(196,000) 


2,879,000 
(196,000) 


3,469,000 
(196,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1,874.000) 


(1,874,000) 


(1.874,000) 


38,420,000 

(1,810,000 

(1,888,000, 

(19,000,000] 


24,611,000 

(1,810,000) 

(1,888,000) 

(19,000,000) 


38,163,000 

(1,810,000) 

(1,888,000) 

(18,000,000) 


(8,841,00a, 
(1.810,—' 
(1,178, 


(8,841.000) 
(1,810.000) 
(1,178,000) 


■p.841.000) 
1,810,000) 
1,178,000) 


(8,889,000) 


(8,889,000) 


(8,889,000) 


Conferenoa 


$10,410,000 

(1.888,000) 

(875,000) 

(176.000) 


(1,178,000) 
(460,000) 


(1.888,000) 


2, 781, 000 

2,700,000 

(488.000) 


(1.619,000) 
(486.000) 


(8.046.000) 


(19,000,000) 


950,000 


2.242,000 
(1,798,000) 


7saooo 

10.000,000 


48,000 
(48,000) 


6a  000 


1,353,000 
(139,000) 
4001 000 


1,783,000 
(139,000) 

(1,108,000) 
(139,000) 


(1,848,000) 


2,366,000 
(196,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1,874,000) 


1,103,000 


3,469,000 
(186,000) 


(1,879,000) 
(196,000) 


(1.674.000) 


36. 153. 000 

(l.tlO.OOO) 

(1,688,000) 

(19,000,000) 


(8,841,000) 
(1,810,000) 
(1,178,000) 


(8,889,000) 
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CoMrAXAiiTx  Statcmxnt  or  New  Bxtdoxt  (Obuoational)  AuiHOBirr  BamfAiu  amd  AMOuim  Riooickkndbd  a 

Ttnm  n — contlnsad 


TBI  Bnx— ConUnued 


VanlonofbiU 


H.  Doe.  No. 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  eatimata 


Houaa 


CHAPTBK  VI— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRICULTUBB 

FOKKBT  SXETId 

91-94 Forest  protection  and  utilluktloiu 

Forest  land  management .. 

Forest  research 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation. ..... .. 

Releaie  Public  Law  90-384  retrvu 

Jnereosed  pay  cottt  (tncluaed  above)— budget  authorttg..... 


Total,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Sarvloe 

Releaee  (4  PubUc  Law  90-884  reterMM 

Increaied  pay  coit*  (included  above)— budget  onttortty.. 


26,716,000 
(1.878,000) 
(8,938,000) 


26,716,000 

(1,878,000) 

(8,938,000) 


2^062,000 
(1,878,000) 
(8, 938,000) 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  HUMANITIES 


91-80 Salaries  and  expenses.. 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3, 000;  000 


Total,  chapter  VI: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

ReUaie  of  Public  Law  90-364  retertu 

Bftrantfer 

Liquidation  cath 


68,136,000 

(8,888,000) 

(1.888,000) 

(19,000,000) 


54,227.000 

(8,888,000) 

(1,688,000) 

(19,000.000) 


64.228,000 

(8.888,000) 

(1,888,000) 

(19,000,000) 


Inertdied  pay  co»U  (ijidudtd  above): 

Budget  authority 

Rdeatt  of  rttervei 

By  tramfer 


(13,173,000) 
(1,810,000) 
(1,178,000) 


(13,173,000) 
(1.810,000) 
(1,178,000) 


(18,173,000) 
(1,810,000) 
(1.178,000) 


Total 

CHAPTER  VU 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUBXAU  or  EMrLOTMKMT  SXCraiTT 

91-94 tTnemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-serrloemen... 

Manpoweb  Administbation 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Activities 

Waob  and  Labob  Standabds 

BUBXAU  or  kktlotebs'  cokpembation 

91-94 Employees'  compensation  claims  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  Labor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Omcx  or  Education 

91-80 Higher  educational  activities 

By  tramfer 

Increaied  pay  cottt  (Imcluded  above)— by  trantfer 


(16,661,000) 


(16,681,000) 


(16,681,000) 


20,000,000 


20,000,000 


18,900,000 


15,900,000 


20,000,000 


10,000,000 


18,900,000 


35.900,000 


38,900,000 


48,900,000 


11,161,000 

(teo.ooo) 

(180,000) 


11,161,000 
(160,000) 
(180,000) 


20,280,000 
(180,000) 
(180,000) 


Pdbuc  Health  Sebtice 

OmCE  or  THE  SOBOXOM  aXHXBAL 

91-50 Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services: 

By  trantfer 

ReUate  of  Public  Law  90-384  retervet ." 

Inaeatei  pay  cottt  (included  above))— releaie  of  retervet- 

91-16 District  of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities 


*  (3,188,000) 
(898,000) 
(1X8,000) 
16,000,000 


•  (9.188.000) 
(898.000) 
(188.000) 
15,000,000  . 


*  (9,188,000) 
(898,000) 
(188,000) 


SOQAL  AND  RXHABILITAnON  SXBTtCK 


91-50. ..  Grants  to  States  for  public  asalstaDoe 

91-50. Asslstanoe  for  repatriated  United  States  Nationals 

Social  Secubitt  Aduinibtbaiion 

&.  Doc.  19-18............  Balariet  arxf  txpenitt  (inereate  in  limitation) 


661,546,000 
100,000 


'651,546,000 
100,000 


651.546,000 
100,000 


(18,600,000). 


(81,800,000) 


Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel&re.. 

Rcleate  of  Public  Law  90-364  retervu 

By  limitation  inereate . 

By  trantfer 

Incrtaied  pay  cottt: 

Releaie  of  retervet 

By  trantfer 


677, 807, 000 
(898,000) 
(16,600,000). 
(9,346,000) 

(188,000) 
(180,000) 


677, 807, 000 
(898,000) 

"(Ois'^^dOO) 

(188,000) 
(180. 000) 


671, 926.  000 

(898,000) 

(81,  too,  000) 

(9,346,000) 

(188,000) 
(180,000) 


Tofl. 


(888.000) 


(888.000) 


(888,000) 


Total,  chapter  VII: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority. 
Releate  of  Public  Law  90^4  rtttrvet.. 

By  trantfer 

By  limitation  increase 

Increated  pay  cottt  (included  above): 

Releate  of  retervet 

Bftrantfer 


713,707,000 
(898,000) 
(9,348.000) 
(18,600,000). 


713,707,000 

(898,000) 

(9,348,000) 


717,826.000 

(898,000) 

(9,348,000) 

(81,800,000) 


TiM-. 


Footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


Conference 


$25,028,000 

$28,028,000 

$24,374,000 

$21374.000 

1,564,000 

1,804,000 

1,561000 

1,664,000 

124,000 

124,000 

124.000 

124,000 

(J,fl7«,000) 
(8,938,00lf) 

{/,«7«,000) 

(/.«7».000) 
(•.8SI.OO0) 

(1,878,000) 

(8,938,000) 

(8.938,000) 

26,062.000 

(1,678,000) 

{8,9i8.000) 


3,000,000 


M,  225, 000 

(8,886,000) 

(1, 688, 000) 

(19.000.000) 


(18. 173, 000) 
(1,810,000) 
(1,178,000) 


(16,661.000) 


20,000,000 
7.500,000 

18,900.000 


43,400.000 


3,920,000 

(teo.ooo) 

(180,000) 


•  (9,168.000) 

(898,000) 

(188,000) 

15,000.000 


281.546,000 
100,000 


(81.800,000) 


670,  566, 000 

(868,000) 

(81, 800, 000) 

(9,348,000) 

(188,000) 
(180,000) 


(888,000) 


713.966,000 

(888,000) 

(9,348,000) 

(81.»00,000) 


(188,000) 

(190,' 000) 

(;m,ooo) 

(180,000) 

(188,000) 

(180,000) 

(180,000) 

(888,000) 

(«88, 000) 

(888,000) 

(888.000) 
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Tu  Bill— ContiniMd 


H.  Doe.  No. 


Department  or  acttritr 


Badget  eatlnukte 


U-M.. 


CHAPTER  Vra 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

SXNATX 

Gratuity  to  widow  ot  deceased  Senator. 

Salabim,  OmcBKa  and  Emplotku 
AdmlnistratiTe  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senator* 

CONTINGINT  ExFEiran  OF  THI  SlNATE 

.  Inqoiriee  and  InTeatlgatlons,  1988. 

HonsB  Of  RxPKaaiNTAnTEs 
Gratuity  to  mother  of  a  deceased  Member 

CONTINOEIfT  EZPKNSIS 

Miscellaneous  items 

""  ABCHITECT  Of  THX  CAffTOL 

Hooae  oiSoe  buildings. 

TotaljCijapter  VIH-New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority: 


$128,900 


Total,  legal  activities  and  general  administration 
ReUaie  of  Public  Law  90-S64  retenet 
Inereated  pay  coHt  ( inchuUd  aboce)  : 

Budget  authority 

Rdeate  of  Tuervet ""JJSSSS. 


Total. 


Federal  Prison  System 

""*• Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Rdtate  of  Public  Lata  90-384  ruervet 

Inereated  pay  cotU  (included  above): 
Budget  authority 

o,-M  „  ReUate  of  retenet V. '.'.'.'.'.  V. 

""* Support  of  U.S.  prisoners " 


Total,  Federal  Prison  System 

Rdeate  of  Public  Law  90-384  retenet' 
Inereated  pay  cottt  (.included  above): 

Budget  authority 

Releiue  of  retenet .'.'.'.I"'. 


Total. 


VootaotM  at  end  of  table. 


70,000,000 


i889irri™riirrr."""".*." 126,900 

CHAPTER  IX  =^== 

PUBLIC  WORKS 
I    Department  of  the  Abmt 

COBFS  OF  ENOINXBBS — OTIL 

''"'*- Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 

Atomic  Enebot  Commission 
91-21 Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Total,  ch.  LX— New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

j  CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  Activities  anb  Qenbbal  AoMcnsTKAnoN 

**"*- flaJaries  and  expenses,  general  administration 

Reltate  of  Public  Law  90-381  retenet  (and  tranifer  hirito) 

Inereated  pay  cottt  {induded  aboce):  j^ -mrau, 

Budget  authority.. . 

BUM  a  .  ^    Relfutofretmet .'II."""""IIII" 

""*- Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities  

ReUoM  ofPublie  Law  90-364  retervet  (undtnni fir  hereto) 

Rtltattol  Public  Law  90-384  reuTvu  

Inereaud  pay  coiU  (induced  above):        

Budget  authority . 

0, --  o  ,    .    ReUate  of  reterva .'.  .".V.V." ".'."'.".".".' 

"^^ SalariM  and  expenses,  .\ntitrust  Division  

^eate  ofPubUc  Law  90S84  reienu  (arid  traiiifir' hereto) 

ReUate  of  Public  Uw  90-384  retenti  

Inereated  pay  cottt  (induded  abate):       * 

Budga  authority 

g,_,w|  ReUate  of  retenet 

"^^ Salanra  and  expenses.  United  States  attorne'ys  Md  maishais 

ReUate  of  Public  Law  90-384  retenet  vi^uuaujua 

Inereated  pay  cottt  (induded  above):  * 

Budget  authority 

ReUate  of  retenet 


127,000 
{tSS.OOO) 


(U.OOO) 

(tas.ooo) 

1,667,000 
(100,000) 
(100,000) 

{878.000) 

{tOO.OOO) 

99,000 

(tet.ooo) 

(90.000) 

(S,000) 

(36 1. 000) 

2,833,000 

(160,000) 

(1.468.000) 
(160.000) 


4,728,000 
(936.000) 

(t.  378.000) 
(936.000) 


(3.311.000) 


Version  of  bill 


House 


$30,000 


(Language) 


(Language) 


30k  000 


25,000,000 


45,000,000 


65,000 
(tSS.OOO) 

(SS.OOO) 

(tSS.OOO) 

1,314,000 

(100,000) 

(100,000) 

(878.000) 

(too.  000) 

99,000 

(tet.ooo) 

(90.000) 

(5,000) 

(361.000) 

2,505,000 

(160,000) 

(1,488,000) 
(160,000) 


3,983,000 
(936,000) 

(t.  378, 000) 
(936,000) 


(3.311,000) 


2,319,000 
(t60,000) 

(l,84t,000) 

(160.000) 

2,500,000 


2,319,000 
(t60.000) 

(1.84t.OOO) 

(UO.OOO) 

2,500,000 


Senate 


4,819.000 
(UO.OOO) 

U,84i.OOO) 
(UO.OOO) 


4,819,000 
(tiO.OOO) 

U.Sli.OOO) 
(UO.OOO) 


(t.09t.000) 


(t.09t.000) 


$30,000 
{Lanfuage) 

126,900 
3^000 
(LarVPt^e) 
(Language) 


126,900 
60,000 


25,000,000 

46,000,000 
70,000,000 


66,000 
(tSS.OOO) 

(U.OOO) 

(tSS.OOO) 

1,277,000 

(lOO.OOO) 

(100,000) 

(878.000) 

(too.  000) 

99,000 

(I8t.000) 

(90.000) 

(6.000) 

(S6t.0OO) 

2,505,000 

(160.000) 

(1.488,000) 
(160.000) 


3,946,000 
(936,000) 

(t.  378. 000) 
(9t6.000) 


(3,311.000) 


2,319,000 
(160.000) 

(t,84S.OOO) 

(t60,000) 

2,500,000 


4,819,000 
(UO.OOO) 

(t.84i.OOO) 
(tSO.OOO) 


(t.09t.000) 


Coiifiu«not 


$30,000 

(Language) 

126,900 

30,000 

(Language) 

(Language) 


126,900 
60,000 


25,000,000 
46,000,000 


70,000,000 


65,000 
(555,000) 

«f,000) 

(«SS,O00) 

1,277,000 

(100,000) 

(100,000) 

(878.000) 

(100.000) 

99,000 

(let,  000) 

(90,000) 

(6.000) 

(S6t.000) 

2,505,000 

(160.000) 

(1.488,000) 
(160,000) 


3,946,000 
(936.000) 

(I.S78.000) 
(9U.000) 


(S.Sll.OOO) 


2,319,000 
(t60.000) 

(1.84t,000) 

(t60,000) 

2,500,000 

4,819,000 

(teo.ooo) 

(1.84t,000) 
(t60.000) 


(t,09t,000) 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL,  1S8B  (H.R.  11400)— Continued 
CoMfARATiTB  Statement  of  New  Budobt  (Obuoational)  AuTHOBirr  Estimates  and  Amounts  Recommbmded  in  thb  Bill— Continued 

TtTLi  II— contloaed 


Version  of  bill  - 


H.  Doc  No. 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


House 


Senate 


CHAPTER  X— Continued 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE— Continued 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danoebous  Dbuob 


91-94 Salaries  and  expenses 

Releate  of  Public  Law  90-364  retenet. 
Increased  pay  cottt  (induded  above): 

Budgd  authority 

Releate  of  retenet 


Total. 


Total.  Department  of  Justice. , 

Rdeate  of  Public  Law  90-384  retervet. 

Inereated  pay  eottt  (induded  above): 

Budgd  authority. , 

Releate  of  retenet 


Total 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Economic  Development  Assistanck 

91-94 Operations  and  administration  (reUase  ofPubUe  Law  384  Tetervet). 

Inereated  pay  cottt  (induded  above) — reUate  of  retervet 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administbation 

S.  Doc.  91-18. Salaries  and  expentet  (language  limitation).. 

Maritime  Administration 

91-50 State  marine  tchooU  (liguidation  ofobtigationi—by  tranifer) 

THE  JUDICIARY 
Supreme  CoimT  of  thx  United  States 


91-94. 


Printing  and  binding  Supreme  Court  reports: 

1969 

1968 


Total,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Customs  Coubt 


91-94 ......_  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Inereated  pay  eottt  (induded  above) —  budgd  authoritf.. 


Courts  or  Appeals,  District  Courts  and  Other  Jcdkial  SEBTiaa 

91-94 Salaries  of  judges 

Inereated  pay  eottt  (induded  above) — budget  authority 

91-60 Salaries  of  supporting  personnel 

Inereated  pay  eottt  (induded  above)— budget  authorUf 

S.'Doc.  91-18 Fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel: 

Fiscal  year  1968 

Fiscal  year  1969 


91-50 Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

91-94. Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.. 

By  tranifer , 

Inereated  pay  colli  (included  above): 

Budgd  authority , 

By  tranifer 


Total 

Total,  court  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  services: 

Fiscal  year  1968 

Fiscal  year  1969 

By  tranifer 

Inereated  pay  coiti  (induded  above): 

Budget  authority 

By  tranifer 


Total.. 


Total,  the  Judiciary: 
Fiscal  year  1968.. 
Fiscal  year  1969- . 


Total. 

By  tranifer 

Inereated  pay  eoitt  (induded  above): 

Budget  authority 

By  tranifer 


Total. 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1,422,000 
(400.000) 

(460,000) 
(400.000) 


(860.000) 


10,967,000 
(1,686,000) 


(116.000) 


(147,000). 


(110.000) 


27,000 
10,000 


37,000 


155,850 
(91.900) 


2,075,000 
(1,830.000) 

2,865,000 
(t,  186,000) 

850.000  . 
850,000  . 


525,000 
141,500 
(10.000) 

(87.500) 
(10,000) 


(97,600) 


850.000  . 
6,456,600 
(10,000) 


7,499,350 
(10,000) 

(4.175.400) 
(10,000) 


(4.185.400) 


$1,187,000 
(400.000) 

050.000) 
(400.000) 


$1,187,000 
(iOO,000) 

(450.000) 
(*00,000) 


(860.000) 


(850.000) 


9,989,000 
(1.686,000) 


9,952,000 
(1,685.000) 


(118,000) 


(«0,000) 


(118,000) 


(W.oocf) 


(tl0,000) 


27,000 
10,000 


27,000 

laooo 


37,000 


113.000 

(9t,aoo) 


37,000 


113,000 
(9t,S0O) 


1,975.000 

(/,  850.000) 
2.412,000 
(1,186.000) 


1,948,000 
(7,850,000) 

2,412.000 
(1,186.000) 

850.000 
850.000 


400,000 
97,500 
(10,000) 

(87,600) 
(10,000) 


400,000 
97,500 
(10,000) 

(87.600) 
(10,000) 


(97,600) 


(97,500) 


4.884.500 
(10,000) 


850,000 
5,707,600 
(10,000) 


5,034,500 
(10,000) 

(4,175.400) 
(10,000) 


6,707,500 
(10.000) 

(4,176,400) 
(10,000) 


(4.185.400) 


(4.185,400) 


OjnferaDca 


$1,187,000 
(400,000) 

(450,000) 
(400,000) 


(850.000) 


9,952,000 
(1.586.000) 


(4.888,000) 
(1.686.000) 

(4.688,000) 
(1,685,000) 

(4,888,000) 
(1,686,000) 

(4,888,000) 
(1,586,000) 

(8.t6S.0OO) 

(6,163,000) 

(8,t5S,000) 

(8,163.000) 

'(118.000) 

'(118,000) 

'(118.000) 

Htl8.00O) 

(118,000) 


0*7,000) 


(110,000) 


27,000 
10.000 


37,000 


113.000 
(9t,900) 


1,048,000 
(1,830.000) 

2,412,000 
(t.  185,000) 

850.000 
850.000 


400,000 
97,500 
(10.000) 

(87,500) 
(10.000) 


(97.600) 


850.000 
5,707,500 
(10.000) 


(4,08t.50O) 
(10,000) 

(4.081.500) 
(10.000) 

(4.08t,S00) 
(10.000) 

(i,08t.600) 
(10.000) 

(4,09t,600) 

(4.091.500) 

(4.091.500) 

(4.091.600) 

860,000 

10,000 
5, 024, 500 

860.000 
5.847.500 

860  000 

6,639.350 

5.847,500 

6,707,500 
(10.000) 

(4,176.400) 
(10.000) 


(4,185.400) 
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8BC0m>  SUPPLKMBNTAL,  1M9  (H.B.  IMOID-Conttaued 

W«W  BWPOIT  (OBUOATOKAL)  AUTROUTT  BaiDfATU  AMD  AMOUNM  BCOOMMBMSIS  IN  THB  BlUr-Contlno^I 

Tixui  n — eontinned 


H.Doe.N0. 


DtputiiMnt  or  aettrity 


Budget  catlinato 


CHAFTBR  X — Contlnned 

DSFABTHSOrr  OF  JTTSTICSS— Conttaned- 

CusTOMi  Cocn — Contlnaed 

THB  JUDICIABY— Contlnaed 

TotaLehapterX: 

New  bodgrt  (obUgtitlonal)  authority: 


Totel 

Rdtut  olPwtiUc  Lm  90-aei  riimiu. 

UmMaUoiUncrtut 

Bjftrvu^er 

InertoHd  payeotit  (iii«i«d^  afroM)':' 

Budgttautkoritt 

Rdeue 

Bttran^ti 


piM.. 


CHAPTEB  XI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

OmCX  or  THK  SCCBXTABT 


8.D00.M-H. SalailMandezpensea 

Nationai,  Tkanspobtaiion  Satxtt  Boaso 
B1~M Salariea  and  ezpenaei. 


lezpen 
RdeoM  of  PiMie  Law  96-sei  raenie*. 
Inertated  pay  coiU  (induded  above): 

Budget  authorUf 

BtUate  ofrtMnet 


TeltL.. 


M-M Beared  p«y. 


Coast  Ouaxd 


Total,  chapter  XI: 

New  budget  (obligatlonal)  authority. 
Bdta»e  of  PuUic  Law  90-sei  reiene*. 
Inereaied  pay  eoitt  (induded  aboee): 

Budget  authoritji 

Belea$eofrueTve» 


Total.. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

BuBiAn  or  thk  Pxtbuc  Dkbt 


n-M ....  Adinlnlsterins  the  public  debt 


RiUate  of  Public  Lav  SO-Ml  rettnt*. 
Inatattd  pat  co*t*  (induded  aboH): 

Budget  outhtfHti 

Relmm  ofrttentt 


Total. 


SiCBST  SXBTICS 


8.  Doe.  91-Uw Salariea  and  expenses.. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THB  PRESIDENT 

Council  or  Economic  Astisxbs 

M-0* Salaries  and  expenses 

Incnaied  pat  cottt  (induded  ab<m}-iuiui*iauiiirttilI~"^S^ 

National  Secubitt  Council 

M-9* Salariea  and  expenses. 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


Total,  chapter  XII: 

New  budget  obllgationai  authority.. 
StUate  of  Public  Law  90-S61  retene*. 
Inereated  pat  eotU  (tadilded  abon): 

Budget  authoritt 

Rdcate  a/reune* 


Total.. 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  table. 


$17,606,  aw 

800^000 


18,4fla,3S0 
(1,701,000) 

(m,om:. 

(t»,000) 

(8,813,100) 

(1,701,000) 

(10,000) 


(10,651,  im 


4,634,000 


296,000 
i.»8,000) 

(160,000) 
(98,000) 


(178.000) 


2,300,000 


7,232,000 
(ta,00O) 

(1SO,000) 
(98,000) 


(178,000) 


1,978,000 

(ss4,a») 

(5iS,000) 
(334,000) 


(877,000) 


470,000 


107,000 

(ii,ooa) 


200^000 


307,000 


Version  of  bill 


Hoosa 


Senate 


$15,013,600 
10,000 


$18,790,600 
800,000 


16,023.050 
(1,701,000) 


2,755,000 
(834,000) 

(586,000) 
(334.000) 


(919.000) 


($iO,000) 

(8,8lS,m 

(1,701,000) 

(10,000) 


(10,561,  W) 


296,000 
(t8,000) 

(160,000) 
(98,000) 


(178,000) 


2,000,000 


2,296,000 
«8,000) 

(160,000) 
08,000) 


(178,000) 


1,978,000 

(sai,ooo) 

(613,000) 
(.884,000) 


(877.000) 


107,000 

(49,000) 


200,000 


307.000 


2,286.000 
(334.000) 

(685,000) 
(334,000) 


(919.000) 


16,659,600 

(1,701,000) 

(147,000) 

(f 90, 000) 

(8,843,400) 

(1,701,000) 

(10,000) 


(10,564,400) 


2,000,000 


298,000 
(«8,000) 

(160,000) 
(98,000) 


(178.000) 


2,000,000 


4,298,000 
(98,000) 

(150,000) 
(98,000) 


(178,000) 


1,978,000 
(834,000) 

(643,000) 
(334,000) 


(877,000) 


470,000 


100,000 
(49.000) 


147,000 


247.000 


2,695,000 
(334,000 

(686,000) 
(334,000) 


(919.000) 


CoofBranee 


$18,799,600 
860,000 


16,659,500 

(1,707.000) 

(147.000) 

(990,  (m 

(8,843,400) 

(1,701,000) 

(10,000) 


(10,664,400) 


296,000 
(98,000) 

(160,000) 
(98,000) 


(178,000) 


2,000,000 


2,296,000 

(98,000) 

(160,000) 

(98,000) 


(178,000) 


1,978,000 
(834,000) 

(643,000) 
(834,000) 


(877,000) 


470,000 


100,000 
(it,0O0) 


147,000 


247,000 


2,696,000 
(334.000) 

(686,000) 
(334,000) 


(919.000) 
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SECOND  8UFPLBMBNTAL,  I960  (H.R.  11400)— Contlnawl 

COMTABAIITB  8TATKKXNT  Or  NKW  BUDOET  (OBUOATIONAL)  AUTBOKITT  ESIOCAnS  AMD  AMOUNTS  RXOOMMCMDED  IN  THX  BlUr-GontilHiad 

TiTLi  n — contlnned 

Version  of  bOl 
H.  Doe.  No.  Department  or  actlTlty  Budget  estimate  House  Senate  Cktnferenee 

CHAPTEB  Xm  ~ 

CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 

81-101  and  8.  Doc.  91-18    Claims  and  Judgments $18,188,688  $16,880,812  $18,188,688  $18,188,688 

and  8.  Doc.  91-23.  

Total.  tlUe  II: 

New  budget  authority: 

FIseM  year  1968 8,164,900  7,178,000  8,164,900  8,154,900 

Fiscal  year  1969 1,844,616,038        l,858,7S6,ai3        1,811,877,188  1.784,266,188 

Total - 1,852,670,938          1,368,914,812  1,819,682,068             1,792,420,088 

New  annual cimtTadauauiritaaMU,ittenam  in  UmVatkm.....  (104,600,000)          (89,600,000)  (109,500,000)             (99,500,000) 

ReUoM  of  Public  Law  90-984  Tuemi (90,489,000)           (90,489,000)  (90,489,000:             (90,489,0O(n 

Limitation  incrtatet (18,847,000) (91,347,000)              (91,347,000) 

Bytrmuftr (11,939,000)           (11,999,000)  (93,908.0001              (17.999.000) 

Lkuidatkineatl^ (19,000,000)           (19,000,000)           (19,000,000) (19,000,000) 

Incteaeed  pay  co$U  (induded  above): 

Budget  authorUt (186,878.400)  (;;».lS5,iO0)  (194,84e,W0)  (194,448.400) 

ReUaeeofremtu _ (18,689,000)  (18,5^.000)  (18,689,000)  (i8.S89.000) 

Bttntniftr (1,888,000)  (1,383,000)  (3,983,000)  (9,883,000) 

TolaL. (1U,858,400)         (198.407.400)         (147,418,400)  (146,718,400) 

TITLE  HI 

Incbkaskd  Pat  Costs 

New  budget  (oblUatlonal)  authority- 1,464,734,396  1,183,298,454  1,368,137,656  1,287.937,556 

ReleateofPuUie  Law  90-364  reeerea (69,610.000)  (89.977.000)  (69,741.000)  (69.741.000) 

Bftranefer (86.873.000)  (81,876,000)  (87.916,000)  (84,316,00^ 

Limitation*  on  adminittratin  and  nonadminietratite  expeneee (94,993.000)  (99,993,000)  (99.993,000)  (99,993,000) 

TITLE  V 

Oenebal  Pkoyisions 

Inaeaie*  in  Umitatiom  and  traniferi  from  tnut  fund*  for  pertonal  *ervice* 
punuant  to  tee.609o/bitt  (H.  Doe.  91-60) (880,000) (690,000) (630,000) (690,000) 

RECAPITULATION 

Or&nd  total,  titles  1, 11,  III,  and  V: 
New  budget  (obllgationai)  authority: 

1968 8,154.900  7,178,000  8,164,900  8,154,900 

1969 4,806,150,434         8,776,034,766  4,451,614,744  4,344,202,744 

Total 4,814,306,334  3,783,212,766  4,459,609,644  4,852,857,644 

New  annual  eontradautlioHzatione.inereate In UmttaOon* (104,600,000)  (89.600.000)  (109.600.000)  (99.500.000) 

Beleate  of  Public  Law  90-984  retene* (79.999.000)  (89.768,000)  (80,930,000)  (80,930,000) 

Butrantfer                                   (97,106,000)  (99,905,000)  (190,139.000)  (109.946.000) 

Liguidation  eatli    (19.000,000)  (19,000,000)  (19,000,000)  (19,000,000) 

UmUation*  on  adminUtrative  and  nonadminittratite  expente* (40,870,000)  (U, 993,000)  (43,570,000)  (43,670.000) 

Inereate*  in  limitatioru  and  tramferi  from  truttfund*  or  per*onal  *ertiee* 
puriuantto*ee.509ofbiU (630,000) (630,000) (630.000) (690.000) 

Inereated  pay  cottt  (included  abooe): 

Budget  authority (1,600,119,796)  (1,999,733,864)  (1.499.983,966)  (1,419,383,963) 

Rdeaieofreterve* (78,099,000)  (80,866,000)  (78,330,000)  (78,890,000) 

Bytrantfer (87,969,000)  (88,059,000)  (91,899,000)  (86,990,000) 

Limitationt  on  adminittratire  and  nonadminittraUve expente* (94,999,000)  (99,993,000)  (99,999,000)  (99.999.000) 

Inereate*  in  UmitatUmt  and  trantfer*  from  tru*t  fund*  for  perianal 
tervieet  puriuant  to  tec.  609  ofbO. (690.000) (690.000) (630.000) (630.000) 

Total (l,790,9>9,79e)      (1,486,511,864)       (1,686,066,966)  (1,000,666,966) 

>  Also  proposes  that  $17,000,000  now  earmarked  for  maintenance  of  real  property  be  ■  To  permit  purchase  of  1  replacement  aircraft  from  available  funds  at  an  estimated 

utillMd  fc  toe  general  purposes  of  this  appropriation.  cost  of  $300,00).          ,„     „               j,  .    ^         ^         „,.,.,...               ,      , 

'  Also  proposes  that  $1,600,000  now  earmarked  tor  maintenance  of  real  property  be  •  And  an  additional  $250,000  proposed  to  be  made  available  through  congressional 

utilized  for  the  general  purposes  of  this  appropriatton.  action  to  reduce  funds  earmarked  for  planning  grants. 

•  Includes  iw^ocatlons  under  Department  of  Public  Health  ($111,000),  and  redassl-  '  Combined  under  the  heading  "  Grants  to  States  for  pnbUc  assistance    in  the  bill, 

flcatlons  under  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering  ($282,000) .  » Also  language  reducing  by  $800,000  the  amount  to  be  advanced  from  this  appropria- 

« To  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "  Economic  assistance"  appropriations  of  the  Agency  tion  to  the  Small  B  uslness  Administration  for  loan  processing  servlcea. 
for  International  Development. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  CANNON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada    (Mr.   Cakwon)    be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS 
IN  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 


which  S.  1583  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  8.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1583)  to 
provide  that  appointoients  and  pnHno- 
tions  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  in- 
cluding the  postal  field  service,  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  entered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  request  the  House  to  re- 
turn the  papers  on  S.  1583  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imemlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


18942 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP 
AMENDMENT 

S.  2546 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughzs),  who  now 
presides  over  this  Chamber  with  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  dignity  "so  rare  as 
a  day"  in  July,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Cooper  and  Senator 
Hart  to  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
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hlcles,  and  research,  development,  test. 
»nd  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  so  ordere^. 
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the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday 
July  10,  1969,  at  11  ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 


CONPLRMAnON 

Executive    nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  July  9,  1969: 
District   or  Columbia   Court   of   Oxnkral 

SESSION'S 

George  H.  Goodrtoh.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
asooclate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10 
years. 
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VICTORY  AT  MONTE  CASSINO 


HON.  HENRY  HEISTOSKI 

_  _        or  MXW    JXHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JtUy  9,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  Casslno  stood  as  the 
southern  gateway  to  Rome.  On  the  adja- 
cent mountain  known  as  Monte  Cassino, 
many  temples  and  altars  were  built  to 
unknown  deities  by  unknown  worshipers 
in  the  dim  past. 

St.  Benedict  arrived  there  in  the  years 
525  to  529  and  found  a  complete  pagan 
acropolis,  which  he  rebuilt,  in  a  Chris- 
tian pattern.  Into  the  abbey  of  Monte 
Casslno. 

Here,  the  Poles  tried  to  grasp  the  al- 
ways elusive,  to  them,  freedom— when 
the  Polish  Legions  under  Gen.  Henryk 
Dabrowskl  were  guarding  this  territory 
for  the  armies  of  Napoleon;  then  again 
In  1918,  when  the  Polish  Army  of  the 
West  was  being  organized  from  Polish - 
Austrian  prisoners  of  war;  and  in  May 
1944,  when  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Po- 
lish Army-ln-Exile  wrested  the  moun- 
tain from  the  Germans. 

On  the  slopes  of  point  593,  these  poign- 
ant words  are  written :  i 
We  Polish  Soldiers, 
For  your  freedom  and  ours.         ' 
Have  given  our  souls  to  God, 
Our  bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy, 
And  our  hearts  to  Poland. 

This  simple  Inscription  is  carved  on 
the  spire  which  stands  above  a  military 
cemetery  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  Italy 
There  lie  burled  the  860  Polish  soldiers 
of  the  Polish  Second  Army  Corps  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  capture  of  the  most 
crucial  German  fortiflcaticn  in  Italy. 

The  story  of  these  Polish  forces  Is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters  in 
the  history  of  World  War  H— but  it  Is  a 
chapter  the  last  pages  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  written  until  the  free  world 
proves  that  these  men  who  were  faithful 
to  their  service  did  not  give  their  lives  in 
vain. 

May  18  marked  the  25th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  most  important  and  mo- 
mentous battles  of  the  Second  World 
War.  On  that  day  in  1944  Monte  Cassino, 
that  rugged  and  seemingly  impregnable 
citadel  in  Italy,  fell  to  a  stubborn,  gallant, 
and  undaunted  Polish  Army,  after  un- 


successful   previous    attempts    by    the 
Americans  and  British  had  failed. 

Since  the  free  world  seems  to  liave  for- 
gotten and  overlooked  this  great  contri- 
bution of  the  Poles  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, I  take  this  occasion  to  relate  again 
these  historic  facts  which  need  recording 
in  the  archives  of  history. 

The  initiative  in  the  battle  came  from 
the  Americans.  When  the  U.S.  5th  Army 
was  blocked  by  the  Germans  at  the 
Anzio  beachhead,  a  Joint  American- 
French  frontal  attack  was  staged  on 
January  20,  1944,  to  capture  the  Monte 
Casslno  and  open  the  way  to  Rome  The 
attack  was  preceded  by  heavy  artillery 
nre  during  which  31,000  shells  were 
dropped  in  a  half  hour  on  German  posi- 
tions. The  attack  failed.  The  U.S.  34th 
and  36th  Divisions  suffered  heavy  losses. 
while  the  French  lost  1,300  men. 

On  February  11,  a  British  unsuccessful 
attack  took  place.  The  Royal  Sussex, 
Rajputana  Rifles,  and  a  New  Zealand 
tank  unit  were  smashed  to  bits. 

On  March  11,  a  third  general  attack 
was  imdertaken  with  a  total  of  12  bri- 
gades of  the  best  English,  Hindu,  and 
New  Zealand  troops.  During  3  hours 
of  this  battle,  578  cannons  hurled  1,200 
tons  of  ammimition  and  514  planes 
dropped  1,100  bc«nbs  at  the  fortified  Ab- 
bey of  Monte  Cassino.  It  was  the  most 
concentrated  bombardment  In  the  war. 
The  attacking  troops  entered  the  ruins 
of  Cassino.  After  10  days  the  offensive 
failed  because  of  the  heavy  losses  of  the 
attacking  force,  with  the  Hindu  Division 
alone  losing  3,000  men. 

Then  on  May  11,  1944,  at  11  p.m.  the 
Appenine  Penhisula  began  to  tremble 
from  a  renewed  violence;  2,000  heavy  ar- 
tillery guns  opened  fire  on  Monte  Casslno 
With  American,  British,  French,  New 
Zealand,  and  Polish  troops  participating, 
the  Poles  were  given  the  assignment  to 
capture  Monte  Cassino  in  a  frontal  as- 
sault where  three  previous  bloody  offen- 
sives failed. 

At  1  ajn.  on  May  12,  main  elements  of 
the  Polish  2d  Army  Corps — the  3d  and 
5th  Divisions  under  the  command  of  Lt 
Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  began  to  attack 
German  positions,  capturing  under  with- 
ering enemy  fire  and  in  hand-to-hand 
combat  Points  593  and  569,  and  finally 
the  Phantom  Ridge.  The  battle  lasted  a 
whole  week.  The  Polish  fighters  were 
being  kiUed  like  files  by  the  murderous 
German  fire.  In  the  last  phase  of  the 


battle,  after  using  all  reserves  and  even 
technicians  from  the  Engineer  Corps 
and  antiaircraft  units,  the  Polish  com- 
mand mobilized  three  half  battalions 
composed  of  co<As,  orderlies,  drivers, 
telephone  operators,  supply  men,  and 
everyone  else  who  could  bear  arms,  and 
threw  them  into  battle  which  finally 
brought  victory  as  the  Polish  unit  cap- 
tured the  Abbey  of  Monte  Casslno  on 
May  18,  1944,  at  10  ajn.,  unfurling  the 
Polish  white  and  red  fiag  above  the 
smoke-filled  and  blood-stained  battle- 
field. 

Peace  returned  to  the  ruins  of  Monte 
Cassino.  The  road  to  Rome  and  ultimate 
victory  for  the  Allies  was  opened.  The 
Fifth  Army  under  Gen.  Mark  Clark  en- 
tered Rome  and  continued  the  offensive 
onward. 

Immediately  after  the  battle.  General 
Leese,  commander  of  the  8th  British 
Army,  told  the  press  correspondents: 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  capture  of 
Monte  Cassino  was  entirely  an  achievement 
of  the  Poles.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here 
on  this  historic  day  for  Poland,  when  Monte 
Casslno  has  been  taken  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Second  Polish  Army  Corps. 

Without  respite  the  Poles  marched  on 
to  victory  at  Ancona,  at  Bologna,  and  In 
the  Emellan  Apennines.  Those  were  the 
proud  days  for  the  2d  Army  Corps  and 
for  all  Poles,  and  yet  at  that  time  the  goal 
of  national  independence  for  which  they 
were  all  fighting  seemed  as  far  away  as  It 
had  In  the  grim  days  of  1939. 

One  year  later,  in  March  1945,  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  the  Monte  Casslno  Abbey. 
However,  It  made  very  little  progress. 

Then  on  October  10,  1945,  the  Polish 
Embassy  at  the  Vatican  notified  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Polish  2d  Corps  are  will- 
ing and  ready  to  rebuild  the  abbey.  The 
Pope  accepted  this  offer  with  deep  grat- 
itude. The  British  command  assigned 
200  German  prisoners  of  war,  who 
worked  a  whole  year  on  the  project 
under  Polish  officers  and  men. 

Thus,  the  Poles  not  only  conquered 
the  enemy  on  Monte  Casslno,  but  were 
the  first  to  start  working  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  abbey  to  its  former  glory. 

As  Fred  Majdalany  points  out  In  his 
book,  "The  Battle  of  Casslno": 

By  their  selfless  Immolation  the  Poles 
turned  that  grim  mountainside  Into  a  me- 
morial to  soldiers  everywhere. 
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It  Is  fitting  that  we  honor  this  occa- 
sion In  order  to  assure  those  gallant 
men  that  their  objective  has  not  been 
forgotten  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  free- 
dom will  be  resorted  to  the  homeland  of 
our  forefathers  and  Poland  can  take  her 
rightful  place  as  a  proud,  free,  and  in- 
dependent nation. 

Today,  there  are  some  who  would 
minimize  or  completely  conceal  the  facts 
about  the  roles  of  the  Poles  in  this 
struggle,  and  who  would  deny  the  Poles 
their  God-given  right  to  freedom  and 
liberty.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportimlty  of 
restating  the  true  facts  for  posterity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  the  main  speaker 
at  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czesto- 
chowa,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  where  several 
thousand  people  attended  mass  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  Monte 
Cassino,  and  later  attended  appropriate 
festivities  on  the  grounds  of  the  shrine. 

Each  of  the  speakers  praised  the  gal- 
lantry and  heroism  of  the  Poles  In  this 
battle  to  recapture  Monte  Casslno  from 
the  German  forces  and  thus  begin  the 
offensive  march  toward  ultimate  victory 
in  that  area  of  battle. 

The  Poles,  longhig  for  the  day  of  de- 
liverance, do  need  our  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  to  sustain  them  in  psy- 
chological resistance  to  communism  and 
Soviet  domination. 

Although  Poland,  today,  has  some 
semblance  of  freedom,  there  is  always 
that  knowledge  that  the  Government  of 
Poland  is  still  alien  to  the  desires  and 
needs  of  the  Polish  people.  They  await 
the  day  when  once  again  they  can  face 
the  world  as  a  fully  free  and  Independent 
nation.  In  this  desire  for  freedom  we 
wish  them  the  attainment  of  their  goal. 


KIWANIANS  BUILD 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  more  than  5,600  Kiwanis  Clubs 
aroimd  the  globe.  The  members  of  Ki- 
wanis International,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  an  honorary  member,  car- 
ry out  their  conviction  that  this  Is  a  good 
world,  but  that  It  can  be  made  better  by 
voluntary  action. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  so  troubled  by 
disruptions  and  strife,  when  so  many 
seem  to  have  the  hand  forever  extended 
for  the  dole  rather  than  to  help  someone 
else,  I  am  pleased  to  see  an  organization 
making  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the 
lot  of  those  less  fortunate. 

Clarence  W.  Hall  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article,  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  which  sums 
up  the  worldwide  benefits  of  this  fra- 
ternal, civic  organization.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thkir  Motto  Is  "We  Builo" 
(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 

One  scorching  day  in  1919,  a  sharp-eyed 
promoter  named   Allen   S.   Browne  sat   in 
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an  angry  meeting  and  watched  the  features 
of  his  brainchild  being  altered  beyond  recog- 
nition. Pour  years  before,  in  Detroit,  Browne 
had  put  together  a  men's  luncheon  club 
called  "Kiwanis."  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"To  make  oneself  known."  Dedicated  to 
fraternal  jollity  and  mutual  profit  gained 
from  members'  favoring  each  other's  In- 
terests, the  rapidly  expanding  club  had  paid 
Its  founder  well:  he  owned  it  lock,  stock 
and  barrel. 

But  now.  In  this  convention  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  delegates  representing  138  clubs 
were  in  open  revolt,  demanding  radical 
change  in  the  Kiwanis  character.  With  coca- 
munity  and  national  problems  demanding 
attention  everjrwhere,  they  reasoned,  the 
"you  scratch  my  back  and  111  scratch 
yours"  motive  for  association  had  become 
repugnant.  The  club  should  devote  itself  to 
good  rather  than  greed,  to  service  rather 
than  selfishness. 

To  Browne,  such  a  notion  was  arrant  non- 
sense, and  he  resisted  manfully.  Cried  down, 
he  settled  for  $17,500  for  his  rights  of  owner- 
ship, pocketed  the  members'  personal  checks 
for  that  amount  and  thereby  relinquished 
all  control.  The  victorious  delegates  promptly 
wrote  a  new  Kiwanis  constitution  pledged  to 
giving  "primacy  to  the  human  and  spiritual 
rather  than  to  the  material  values  of  life." 
As  a  symbol  of  this  pledge,  they  made  the 
club  slogan  "We  Build."  Today,  a  half- 
century  later,  Kiwanis  International  is 
spread  around  the  globe:  276,000  members  in 
5600  clubs  in  29  countries,  each  member 
charged  with  being  a  VIP — Kiwanis  parlance 
for  a  "very  involved  person." 

Optimistic  by  nature,  Kiwanlans  believe 
that  this  is  a  good  world,  but  that  it  can  be 
made  better  by  voluntary  action.  Thus,  facing 
a  need,  they  spend  little  time  decrjrlng  it  or 
calling  for  government  action.  They  simpily 
ask,  "What  can  we  do  about  it?"  And  then 
they  do  It. 

For  example,  at  one  of  the  weekly  Kiwanis 
luncheons  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  three  years  ago. 
Juvenile  Judge  Jack  D.  H.  Hays  told  of  the 
tragic  lack  of  effective  correctional  facilities 
for  youths.  Convicted  of  minor  crimes,  young- 
sters were  either  being  sent  to  tough  prisons 
among  hardened  criminals  or  being  released 
In  parents'  custody  with  only  a  reprimand. 
Either  measure,  said  the  judge,  only  encour- 
aged more  crime.  Needed  was  a  special  dis- 
ciplinary facility  where  erring  youths  could 
be  given  a  correctional  jolt  without  taking 
them  out  of  school  or  totally  away  from 
family.  The  trouble  was:  Maricopa  County 
had  no  funds  for  such  a  project. 

Phoenix  Kiwanlans  scooped  up  the  gaunt- 
let, enlisting  nearby  clubs  to  help.  Result:  a 
fine  new  $60,000  detention  center  where  the 
erring  young  spend  after-school  evenings  and 
weekends,  subject  to  skilled  counseling  plus 
work  assignments  related  to  the  problems 
that  got  them  in  trouble  In  the  first  place. 
For  example,  reckless  drivers  do  hospital  work 
with  trafflc-accldent  victims,  and  vandals 
make  improvements  in  local  parks  and  play- 
grounds. The  unique  institution  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  notice. 

Of  paramount  Interest  to  Kiwanlans  is  the 
encouragement  of  responsible  citizenship — In 
themselves  and  others.  Mindful  that  good 
government  begins  on  the  local  level,  more 
than  96,000  Kiwamans  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  serve  without  pay  on  govern- 
mental boards  of  their  own  communities. 

Kiwanlans  also  believe  that  good  citizen- 
ship requires  quick  response  to  human  needs. 
Commanding  many  clubs'  attention  now  Is 
the  plight  of  elderly  people  caught  In  the 
squeeze  be4;ween  meagetr  pensions  and  con- 
stantly rising  living  costs.  To  meet  this  need, 
Kiwanlans  in  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  set  up 
Sandusky  Bay  Senior  Citizens.  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit corporation.  In  1966.  This  done,  they 
obtained  a  long-term  federal  loan  of  $2,075,- 
000  and  erected  a  ten-story  building  includ- 
ing 153  living  units,  plus  an  activities  center 
for  the  entire  community.  Similar  projects 
have  been  pushed  by  Kiwanis  clubs  In  such 
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plaoee  as  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Charlotte,  Mich., 

and  Tiffin  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Crippled  children  have  always  moved  the 
Kiwanis  heart.  One  of  the  most  ambitious 
efforts  Is  a  foundation  established  in  1051  by 
Kiwanis'  Illinois-Eastern  Iowa  District  to 
underwrite  research  aimed  at  uncovering  the 
hereditary  causes  of  spastic  paralysis.  Orig- 
inally backed  by  Kiwanis  pledges  of  $190,000, 
and  now  maintained  by  annual  donations, 
the  foundation  works  with  Chicago's  Chil- 
dren's Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  in  develop- 
ing techniques  to  prevent  spasticity. 

Not  all  Kiwanis  projects  relate  to  sizable 
groups.  Consider  the  case  of  Mary  Tomlin. 
a  housewife  in  Rockmart.  Ga..  who  suffered 
third-degree  bums  over  a  large  part  of  her 
body  when  a  bottle  of  solvent  exploded. 
Although  her  life  was  saved,  her  recovery 
depended  upon  months  of  intensive  care 
and  many  costly  skin  grafts.  The  family 
savings  account  was  soon  exhausted  by  hos- 
pital bills  running  to  $1700  a  week.  Rockmart 
Kiwanlans  organized  the  "Mary  Tomlin 
Fund,"  employed  such  fundraislng  schemes 
as  band  concerts,  rummage  sales,  paper  drives 
and  community  barbecues.  By  late  Septem- 
ber 1968,  total  proceeds  reached  $11,000 — 
with  Mary  Tomlin  recovering  and  every  blU 
paid. 

Of  all  Kiwanis  concerns,  none  has  been 
stressed  by  more  clubs  than  work  vntYi 
youngsters.  Nine  years  ago,  for  example,  Kl- 
wanian  Clifford  Rothrock.  a  school  admin- 
istrator in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  took  the  prob- 
lem of  troublemaking  students — many  of 
them  underachievers,  most  of  them  poten- 
tial dropouts — to  his  club.  "I  know  these 
boys,"  he  said  "In  their  defiance  of  teachers 
and  police  they  are  simply  grandstanding, 
trjring  to  get  recognition  that  their  grades 
can't  give  them." 

Heads  together,  Rothrock  and  his  Ki- 
wanlan  colleagues  came  up  with  a  program 
caUed  "Service  Oents."  Recruiting  the 
troublemakers  was  difficult  at  first,  but  a 
number  finally  responded.  Their  first  project 
was  to  design  and  build  a  recreatdonal  area 
for  their  school.  Once  started,  the  Gents  grad- 
uaUy  grew  enthusiastic,  doing  all  the  sodding, 
seeding  and  cement-laying  themselves. 

Prom  there,  the  Gents  dreamed  up  their 
own  projests:  ushering  at  school  plays, 
painting  litter  containers,  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  on  school  grounds,  repairing  school 
property,  cutting  lawns  for  the  elderly, 
painting  houses  for  the  Infirm.  Their  Kiwanis 
sponsors  counseled  them  on  personal  and 
home  problems,  tutored  them  in  their  stud- 
ies, invited  them  into  their  homes.  The 
Gents  program  proved  so  successful  that  it 
was  adopted  on  nine  campuses  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Anaheim  Union  High  School  District 
It  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  dis- 
trict's lower  dropout  rate,  which  averages 
ten  percent — well  below  the  national  aver- 
age of  24  percent.  Moreover,  since  its  found- 
ing in  1960,  many  of  the  Gents  have  gone 
on  to  college  or  into  responsible  careers. 

Seeking  to  motivate  high-school  students 
toward  academic  excellence  and  future  lead- 
ersihip,  the  Kiwanis  club  at  Qulncy,  111.,  in 
1959  formed  the  "Society  for  Academic 
Achievement,"  designed  to  be  the  hlgh- 
school  equivalent  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The 
society  has  since  spread  to  12  states,  involv- 
ing more  than  9000  students  and  600  faculty 
members. 

Many  other  clubs  have  established  college 
scholarships — more  than  18,000  of  them  in  a 
single  recent  year.  And  when  the  Kiwanlan 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
pointed  out  that  "there  are  many  young  peo- 
ple whose  inclinations  and  qualifications  In- 
dicate a  need  for  education  otheo-  than  col- 
lege," his  Kiwanis  colleagues  in  1964  set  up 
a  loan  program  to  give  scholarships  at  tech- 
nical training  institutes.  The  result,  accord- 
ing to  one  prominent  educator,  was  that 
"scores  of  young  people  have  been  turned 
from  a  bleak  futtire  as  manual  laborers  to- 
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ward    Iticrattve    Mod    satisfying    cancn    u 
skUled  iDdTistrUl  tachnldazis." 

Out  of  Its  preoccupation  with  the  youn^ 
sprang  Klw&nls'  two  lively  youth  orguUsa- 
tlons:  Key  Club  International,  for  high- 
school  student*,  and  Circle  K  International, 
a  college  men's  organization.  Through  them 
Klwanls  U  raising  a  whole  new  generation 
of  the  concerned. 

Key  Club  today  has  92.000  members  In 
8600  clubs  across  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  Bahamas.  A  sample  project:  In 
1065,  Key  Clubbers  at  the  Earl  Warren  High 
School  In  Downey,  CalU.,  expanded  a  school 
project  Into  a  beautiflcatlon  campaign 
aimed  at  making  Downey  "the  most  attrac- 
tive community  In  California."  After  4300 
man-hours,  they  had  cultivated,  weeded  and 
trimmed  flowering  trees  along  a  madn  boxile- 
vard;  painted  and  landscap>ed  welctxne-to- 
the-clty  signs;  repainted  270  bus-stop 
benches;  cleaned,  waxed  and  polished  43 
city  pwllce  cars;  dug  trenches  for  water  lines 
and  planted  800  shrubs  in  Ctolden  Park;  re- 
flnlahed  76  city  trash  receptacles. 

Circle  K  now  has  860  clubs  on  as  many 
college  and  university  campuses,  with  a  total 
membership  of  16,000.  It  Is  described  as  "a 
new  typo-of  fraternity  for  college  men,  de- 
voted stetatly  to  service  to  school  and  com- 
munity." 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample. Circle  K  men  have  rounded  up  a 
small  army  of  students  to  work  with  under- 
privileged and  homeless  boys.  Several  others 
were  set  to  tutoring  prospective  civil-service 
employee  desiring  to  enter  government  work 
but  unable  to  meet  the  qualifications. 

Whatever  the  need  or  issue,  the  Klwanls 
way  for  a  balf-centuiry  has  been  to  meet  it 
head-on,  with  person-to-person  directness, 
without  bureaucratic  fussiness  or  political 
entanglement.  Today  more  than  ever,  such 
volunteer  service  is  as  Invaluable  as  it  is 
Irreplaceable. 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  division  which  the  acceler- 
ating rate  of  progress  is  causing  In  our 
society.  While  the  young,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  an  advanced  educational  system, 
are  preoelng  toward  new  horizons,  much 
of  our  society  is  quite  comfortable  where 
they  are.  And  while  progress  brings 
greater  and  greater  wealth  to  the  rich, 
the  poor  seem  to  get  poorer. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  speech  by  Herbert  H.  Hyman,  a 
distinguished  scientist  who  resides  in  my 
district,  to  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists.  This  speech  contains  the  kind 
of  far-reaching  proposals  which  will 
eventually  be  required  if  we  are  success- 
fully to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
It  follows: 
Talk,  on  New  Defaktttses  foe  thb  Federation 

or  AlCXRICAN  SCIKNTISTS,  Apbu.  8,   1969 

(By  Herbert  H.  Hyman) 
Let  me  start  by  listing  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  all  of  lu  in  this  ooimtry  today. 
Obvioiisly,  the  first  and  most  overwhelming 
Is  the  ending  of  any  actual  combat  and  the 
prevention  of  any  escalation,  most  particu- 
larly the  prevention  of  escalation  to  nuclear 
war.  In  this  area  the  PAS  has  historically 
taken  its  strongest  positions.  It  is  on  the 
whole  reasonably  well  united,  and  I'm  afraid 
very  ineffectual.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  ovo^helmlng  emotional  motivations 
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which  affect  people  in  ttala  area  are  thoM  of 
nationalism  at  some  sophisticated  or  modi- 
fled  version  of  nationalism.  In  this  area  sci- 
entlste  as  a  whole  are  uniquely  out  of  tune 
with  the  bulk  of  all  populations.  T^elr  orien- 
tation is  international,  their  thinking  is  in- 
terna tlocal;  they  simply  do  not.  on  the  whole, 
understand  the  motivations  that  affect  most 
of  the  pe(^le  and  while  there  isn't  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  in  this  area  nationalism  poeec 
terrible  threats  to  the  .survlvtU  of  the  na- 
tional units  themselves,  it  Is  simply  naive 
to  expect  scientists  to  have  much  influ- 
ence in  this  direction  except  in  the  very 
long  run.  Our  best  hope  there  is  to  fight 
vigorously  for  maximum  international  Inter- 
change of  people,  materials.  Ideas,  cul- 
tural actlvltiM.  anything  and  everything  we 
can-  do.  It  Isnt  very  much,  it  isn't  going  to 
work  very  fast,  but  intematlonalist  appeals 
of  any  kind  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
consist  of  people  talking  to  the  already  con- 
vinced €md  will  have  no  Impact  on  politicians 
trying  to  get  elected  let  alone  the  public  at 
large.  In  dealing  with  one  specific  aspect  of 
this  problem,  the  influence  of  the  military 
industrial  complex,  scientists  might  play  a 
very  Important  role.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  been  pulled  in  both  directions.  The 
moat  Important  contribution  FAS  can  make 
Is  to  fight  for  alternate  support  for  science. 
I'll  be  more  specific  very  shortly. 

The    second    broad    problem    facing    this 
country  Is   the   problem  of  racial   antago- 
nisms. Again  it  is  Important  for  those  of  \is 
who  have  not  on  the  whole  been  particular- 
ly guilty  of  such  antagonisms  to  pay  a  little 
attention   to   the   psychological   factors  in- 
volved. I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  most  individuals  are  Interested   in   a 
reaaonably  short  term  advantage  for  them- 
selves and  the  particular  groups  with  which 
they  identify.  Such  groups  may  be  racial, 
religious,   ethnic,   cultural   or   Job-oriented. 
AU  of  us,  for  example,  are  concerned  about 
the   status   and    Infiuence    of   scientists   as 
scientists.  Moet  of  us  are  relatively  less  con- 
cerned about  our  status  or  lack  of  status  as 
black  or  white  or  yellow  or  as  part  of  a  spe- 
cific ethnic  group  within  the  American  mix, 
although  many  of  us  do  share  a  specific, 
ethnic  concern.   (I'm  sure  all  of  you  who 
know   me  recognize   my  long  standing  in- 
terest in  and  commitment  to  Jewish  cultural 
and  philanthropic  activities.)   The  only  sig- 
nificant contribution  the  PAS  can  make  im- 
mediately and  directly  to  the  racial  problem 
is  to  virge  as  many  black  scientists  as  p>oesl- 
ble  to  encourage  their  fellow  young  men  and 
women  to  look  upon  science  as  a  reasonably 
unprejudiced  and  satisfying  way  of  life,  and 
to  recognize  that  It  Is  appropriate  and  in 
fact  desirable  for  black  scientists  who  wish 
to  support  a  variety  of  black  centered  ac- 
tlviUes,  to  do  90  freely  and  effectively  with- 
out sacrificing  their  identification  with  and 
participation  in  their  role  as  scientists.  We 
all  take  for  granted  that  scientific  values  are 
relatively  free  of  ethical  and  cultural  bias. 
I   would  strongly   urge  black  scientists  to 
fight    vigorously    against    any    attempt    to 
down-grade     mathematical     and     scientific 
studies  for  culturally  deprived  or  minority 
groups  in  a  transitory  attempt  to  concen- 
trate on  ethnically  centered  activities.  Here 
the  role  of  the  FAS  as  an  FAS  can  only  be  a 
peripheral  one. 

Ilie  third  broad  problem  area  Is  that  of 
poverty;  the  American  anomaly  of  bewilder- 
Ingly  large  segments  of  very  poor  in  a  society 
which  has  more  total  wealth  than  man  has 
ever  accumulated.  Here  our  role  Is  clearcut 
and  imequlvocal.  We  must  point  out  that  the 
existence  of  poverty,  of  an  enormous  excess 
of  child  mortality,  of  nmlnutrltlon  and  hun- 
ger, is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  completely  intolerable  in  American  so- 
ciety. At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
that  for  the  hardworking  and  thrifty  work- 
ing class  taxpayers  who  are  far  from  afBu- 
ence,  the  simple  hand-out  which  makes  not 
working  relatively  more  profitable  than 
working  Is  Itself  politically  untenable.  We 
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cannot  in  American  society  completely  di- 
vorce the  rewards  of  productivity  from  pro- 
ductive effort.  Scientists  are  particularly  able 
to  advocate  the  only  possible  solution  to 
this  dilemma:  namely,  a  progress  sharing 
scheme. 

We  kno^  that  In  the  next  generation  our 
increasing  productivity  wUl,  in  fact,  double 
our  true  per  capita  income.  We  know  that 
this  Increase  will  not  be  due  to  individuals 
working  harder  or  suddenly  become  smarter 
or  more  eflldent  or  to  any  brilliant  managerial 
Insights.  It  Is  simply  the  routine  payoff  for 
continuing  support  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. We  also  know  that  if  we  were  to  take 
half  this  gain  and  distribute  it  uniformly  in- 
stead of  with  the  peculiar  bias  vrtth  which  it 
wiU  otherwise  be  distributed,  we  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  poverty  In  the  grinding  and 
absolute  sense  from  the  United  States.  Now 
each  person  will  have  his  own  pet  mechanism 
for  actuaUy  doing  this  Job  once  he  Is  con- 
vinced it  can  or  should  be  done. 

My  own  is  a  rather  simple  device.  I  would 
like  to  put  an  increasing  progress  sharing  tax 
on  all  Income  no  matter  how  derived.  A  tax 
on  all  income  that  Increased  by  1%  per  year 
would  build  up  a  quite  respectable  trust 
fund.  For  this  part  of  the  discussion  one 
might  asume  this  fund  is  invested  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  Just  as  our  present  social 
security  fund  is,  although  I'll  later  point  out 
a  more  effective  use  for  the  fund.  In  any 
event  if  we  distributed  say  20%  of  the  trust 
fund  each  year  uniformly  to  all  individuals, 
we  can  see  that  In  20  or  25  years  everyone 
would  be  getting  a  reasonable  minimum 
stipend  from  this  fvmd.  In  addition,  of  coxirse. 
any  working  man  would  continue  to  receive 
whatever  he  earned.  The  existing  welfare 
system  would  gradually  wither  away.  There 
are  a  number  of  related  social  benefits  which 
would  clearly  result  from  such  a  system,  but 
I  haven't  the  time  to  go  Into  them  and  I'm 
svire  aU  of  you  can  think  of  a  variety  of  ways 
of  handling  the  details.  The  important  prin- 
ciples I  would  stress  are  first,  an  increasing 
general  distribution,  not  of  existing  Income 
but  of  the  future  Income  to  be  derived  from 
technical  progress,  a  distribution  to  all  so 
as  to  not  place  any  qiedal  burden  on  the 
middle  Income  individual.  The  marginal 
worker  would  exactly  preserve  his  relative 
position  vis  a  vis  the  existing  unemployed 
since  he  would  share  equally  in  the  redis- 
tribution program  and  keep  his  earned  in- 
come. This  scheme  is  not  the  main  point  of 
my  talk  although  I  strongly  favor  such  a 
program  and  think  the  FAS  should  adopt  a 
policy  in  favor  of  such  a  program. 

I'm  much  more  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem I  consider  basic  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  society,  assuming  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  avoid  nuclear  destruction,  the 
problem  of  generational  conflict,  and  its 
Siamese  twin,  the  problem  of  sustained 
progress. 

We're  all  in  favor  of  progress  defined  as 
"the  long  thin  line  that  leads  to  me."  Un- 
fortunately, whenever  progress  in  some  rea- 
sonably generalized  sense  bolls  down  to  a 
significant  change  in  the  way  of  life  for  any 
identifiable  group,  it  usually  doesn't  matter 
that  there  are  potential  advantages  even  for 
the  group  Itself.  The  opposition  is  vigorous, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  group  has  any 
power  within  society  as  a  whole,  progress  is 
drastically  delayed,  or  often  prevented  en- 
tirely. It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  complain 
about  the  individuals  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress — the  poor,  the  uninfluentlal  we  can 
simply  run  over.  Those  with  status,  financial 
power  or  political  power  are  pretty  much 
Immune.  The  result,  of  course,  is  quite  pre- 
dictable. When  we  examine  any  existing  as- 
pect of  our  society,  our  schools,  our  trans- 
portation system,  our  political  system,  any 
existing  manufacturing  establishment — you 
name  it,  it  doesn't  matter.  Any  impartial 
examination  will  show  that  the  system  is 
illogical,  designed  to  preserve  the  interests 
of    a    small,    powerful    group    and    ranges 
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roughly  in  order   of   Its   age   from   mUdly 
inefficient  to  totally  insane. 

This  is,  of  course,  what  strikes  the  young, 
bright,  partially  educated  student  of  society. 
Wherever  he  looks,  as  soon  as  he  leams 
enough  to  analyze  any  existing  system  he 
sees  obviously  desirable  changes,  obvious 
improvements  to  make,  and  often  drastic 
deficiencies  which  anyone  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense  could  easily  rectify.  He  immedi- 
ately concludes  that  it  Is  either  stupidity  or 
since  this  seems  on  the  face  of  it  rather  un- 
likely, an  evil  conspiracy  of  s(Hne  sort  which 
tends  to  preserve  this  obvious  error.  What 
the  young  man  finds  difficulty  in  recognizing 
Is  that  built  Into  every  system  is  an  accumu- 
lated history  of  challenge  and  response  to 
specific  situations.  Built  into  every  Job  there 
is  an  expertise  painfully  and  tediously  ac- 
cumulated sometimes  over  years  of  experi- 
ence and  not  readily  devalued  simply  be- 
cause some  new  developments  elsewhere  have 
now  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  same 
end  with  much  less  effort. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  recognize  this  as 
a  real  factor  and  to  recognize  that  men  of 
status,  power,  wealth,  what  have  you.  the 
establishment  (including  us,  of  course)  are 
simply  not  going  to  give  up  their  status,  etc., 
simply  because  they  no  longer  deserve  It.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  Justice,  or  what's  right 
or  what's  more  efficient  or  what's  best  for 
the  country  or  anything  else,  it's  simply  a 
fact  of  himian  nature  which  I,  for  one,  see 
no  particular  prospect  of  changing  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Youth  recognizes  that  experience  Is  the 
only  asset  that  age  actually  possesses.  To 
the  extent  that  experience  may  be  bypassed 
by  new  developments  and  techniques,  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  generational  war 
clearly  favors  the  young. 

Science  plays  a  peculiar  and  very  special 
part  in  this  generational  struggle.  Scientists 
as  individuals  are  at  least  as  conservative  in 
their  thinking.  In  their  daily  Jobs,  in  the  way 
they  organize  themselves,  as  any  other  group; 
but  science  in  Its  inevitable  association  with 
change,  with  progress,  with  new  ways  of  do- 
ing things.  Is  the  most  radical,  most  potent 
force  available  In  our  society.  Science  and 
technology,  not  scientists,  are  Inevitably  on 
the  side  of  the  young  In  this  generational 
battle. 

Now  the  conflict  between  sons  and  fathers 
is  hardly  new  to  our  generation.  What  is 
new  or  at  least  of  much  greater  importance 
today  are  two  basic  trends  in  our  society. 
First  we  have  the  vast  increase  in  the  re- 
sources we  are  putting  into  science  and 
technology  and  the  resulting  rapid  change 
which  this  makes  possible  in  the  way  of 
life  of  an  Increasingly  large  fraction  of  our 
population.  For  all  of  us,  our  expertise  rap- 
Idly  becomes  obsolete. 

The  second  factor  which  drastically  com- 
pounds the  problem  lies  in  the  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  individuals  who  we  are  edu- 
cating to  the  point  where  they  can  recognize 
chese  facts  and  challenge  the  existing  estab- 
lishment on  its  own  terms.  There  always 
were  a  few  who  recognized  ways  to  bypass 
existing  channels  and  open  up  new  paths 
to  the  top,  found  new  industries,  create  new 
Institutions,  etc.  They  were,  however,  a 
rather  small  minority  and  It  Is  due  to  that 
small  minority  that  progress  has  been  as 
rapid  as  It  Is.  But  today  we  have  not  a  snuOl 
minority  but  a  much  larger  one  and  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  enough  room  for  this 
group  to  move  ahead  without  running  rather 
roughshod  over  large  elements  of  the  ex- 
isting establishment.  It  Is  this  situation 
which  seems  to  me  poses  the  basic  problem 
of  generational  conflict  so  forcefully  In  otir 
society  and  it  Is  this  situation  with  which 
I  propose  to  deal.  I  must  apologize  for  the 
absurdly  long  Introduction  but  I  haven't  fig- 
ured out  how  to  shorten  it  adequately. 

For  reasons  which  will  become  obvious.  I 
have  entitled  my  concept  "Project  New  Man- 
hattan." It  is  designed  to  combine  most  of 
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the  virtues  whldh  I  at  least  found  In  the 
Manhattan  project  and  In  the  settling  of  the 
new  world,  most  exempUfled  of  course  by 
Manhattan  and  the  words  on  the  Statue  cuT 
Liberty.*  It  is  not  easy  to  remember  that 
those  of  us  living  in  this  country  are  almost 
entirely  the  descendants  of  either  rebels  or 
rejects,  people  who  found  the  society  In 
which  they  were  bom  distasteful  or  people 
who  were  unable  to  buUd  a  satisfactory  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children  within 
that  society. 

I  haven't  studied  the  figures  in  any  detail 
but  I  suspect  a  high  percentage  of  immi- 
grants to  America  were  under  thirty.  And 
indeed,  I  would  take  It  for  granted  that 
many  of  our  young  people  who  express  an 
obvloiis  dissatisfaction  with  the  society  in 
which  they  find  themselves  would  cheer- 
fully take  advantage  of  t^  opportunity  to 
help  build  a  new  world.  And  that,  of  course. 
Is  the  essence  of  my  suggestion.  Continuous 
creation  of  an  effective  frontier  is  the  only 
long  range  solution  to  the  coUlslon  of  any 
establishment  with  a  revolutionary  young 
element  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changes  In  our  society  that  technological  in- 
novation would  make  possible.  Again  there 
may  be  innumerable  ways  of  carrying  out 
the  principles  I  would  suggest  and  while  I 
have  a  number  of  ideas  of  my  own.  I  would 
like  to  encourage  all  of  you  to  speculate  on 
them.  I  would  create  self-sustaining  new 
communities,  based  In  part  on  a  large  na- 
tional laboratory  complex  devoted  to  a  sig- 
nificant current  problem  with  technological 
Implications,  at  least  one  each  year.  Hzianced 
by  self -liquidating  Investment  from  a  large 
revolving  fund  such  as  the  trust  fund  noted 
above. 

Before  I  go  into  detail,  I  would  Uke  to 
enunciate  a  few  principle*.  First,  I  believe 
that  freeing  the  young  and  the  imaginative 
to  build  technologically  based  new  enclaves 
will  increase  our  total  wealth  rapidly  rather 
than  cost  money.  While  I  hope  to  see  a  sub- 
srtantlal  revolving  fund  set  up  to  finance  this 
program  I  would  prefer  to  see  all  advances  on 
a  loan  basis  so  that  there  is  no  net  cost  to 
any  existing  establishment.  Secondly,  the 
communities  created  must  be  self-governed 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent.  They  must 
pay  their  share  of  taxes  and  respect  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  but  radical  experl- 
mentatlOD  In  social  organizations  should  be 
encouraged.  Thirdly,  we  should  seek  the 
maximum  feasible  diversity,  geographically, 
in  research  areas,  and  In  community  orga- 
nization. Fourthly,  one  must  anticipate 
failures.  If  those  Selecting  projects  find  all 
their  projects  flnanclally  soimd  In  a  short 
time,  they  are  obviously  being  much  too 
conservative.  In  some  cases  disaster  will  be 
visible  In  short  order.  In  others  success  or 
failure  may  hang  In  the  balance  for  a  long 
time,  m  still  othen  a  long  slow  growth  will 
eventuaUy  produce  flnanclal  stability. 

Let  me  develop  these  a  little  more.  The 
first  principle  is,  I  believe,  most  Important 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  our  campaign.  We 
have  noted  a  growing  resistance  to  govern- 
ment support  of  scientific  projects. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  such  support 
of  basic  research  on  a  large  scale,  but  I  don't 
know  why  we  should  confuse  this  with  sup- 
port of  science  and  technology  directed  to 
spedflc  useful  ends.  We  are  producing  a 
growing  number  of  technically  trained  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  are  not  going  to  earn 
their  living  doing  basic  research.  We  must  use 
these  ficientlsrts  and  engineers  efficiently  and 
effectively  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
their  obJ»H:tlveS.  This  means  largely,  that  we 
must  provide  the  opportunity  for  them  to 
select  socially  desirable  goals  and  carry  them 


» "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me,  I 
lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door" — 
RmTnn  Lazarus. 
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out  with  a  mtnimnm  of  resistance  from  an 
existing  establishment.  But  they  certainly 
will  expect  to  "earn  their  keep."  I  have  noth- 
ing In  principle  against  subsidizing  a  lot  of 
socially  useful  actlvlUes.  but  I  believe  tttat 
any  establishment  that  pays  for  innovation 
will  find  convenient  methods  of  sabotaging 
such  innovation  to  the  extent  they  achieve 
significant  changes.  I  would  like  to  mini- 
mize the  hold  of  the  establishment  on  the 
Innovative  process. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  program  set  up  on  a 
continuing  recycling  basis  without  recurrent 
requests  for  congressional  approval  or  au- 
thorization. This  would  only  be  possible  with 
a  revolving  fund  and  no  net  congressional 
appropriations  (e.g.  TVA) . 

One  version  of  the  scheme  that  I  offer  as 
an    example   Is   a    commitment   to   set    up 
roughly  one  new  national  laboratory  every 
year,  a  new  national  laboratory  located  near 
but  not  of  course  directly  in,  an  existing 
urban  center.  The  management  of  this  lab- 
oratory could  be  a  nonprofit  institution  of 
some  sort  and  might  serve  as  the  basic  man- 
agerial authority  for  a  "new  town"  new  com- 
munity to  be  located  near  or  around  the 
national  laboratory.   E^ach  national   labora- 
tory is  to  have  a  basic  practical  area  of  re- 
search and  development  Interest,  e.g.,  hous- 
ing, crime,   transportation,   energy   sources, 
etc.   The   nonprofit   institution   desirous   of 
running  such  a  laboratory  will  be  responsible 
for  selecting  personnel  and  preparing  a  pro- 
spectus setting  forth  the  broad  outlines  of 
their   goals.   They   should   suggest   at   least 
roughly  the  areas  in  which  research  and  de- 
velopment will   be  originally  oriented   and 
the  physical  geography  of  the  area  available 
for  the  new  community.  One  might  suggest 
that  community  size  of  the  order  of  10.000 
acres  including  perhaps   1.000  for  the   na- 
tional laboratory  itself  and  ultimately  hous- 
ing perhaps  10,000  families  might  be  a  min- 
imum sort  of  development  suitable  for  heav- 
ily buUt  up  areas  while  some  project*  might 
readily  approach  10  or  20  times  this  scale. 
Many   areas   of   research   and   development 
suggest  themselves.  Housing  dominates  vrltb 
a  number  of  regional  centers  as  possibilities. 
Transportation,  exploitation  of  the  ocean  re- 
sources, information  retrieval  and  communi- 
cation sciences,  techniques  In  education,  and 
energy  generation  or  conversion  are  obvious 
topics.  There  is  already  some  national  re- 
search  In   atomic   energy,  agriculture,   and 
health  which  are  funded  somewhat  differ- 
ently, but  if  this  process  proves  successful 
the  continuing  Investment  in  health  sciences 
which  ordinarily  meets  less  resistance  than 
other  areas  of  innovation  might  provide  a 
similar   basis  for  community  development. 
(In  this  case  an  additional  trust  fund  tied 
to  a  medical  insurance  program  might  be 
employed.  Financing  the  program  and  the 
services  of  the  laboratory  might  be  partially 
paid  for  by  such  insurance  funds  in  lieu  of 
more  direct  earnings.) 

Natiirally  we  would  expect  other  demands 
for  scientists  and  engineers  to  continue. 
Universities  will  teach  (and  with  a  strong 
demand  for  scientists  will  continue  to  teach 
all  that  they  can).  Existing  companies  will 
grow  and  indeed  will  easUy  find  a  role  in  at 
least  some  of  the  communities.  We  must  as- 
simie  that  many  of  the  young  want  nothing 
more  than  maximum  opportunity  to  do  their 
thing  In  the  existing  framework.  If  the  "na- 
tional laboratory  In  forestry  products"  oper- 
ated by  Georgia  Tech  finds  that  cooperation 
with  Georgia  Pacific  In  Improved  logging 
techniques  and  Monsanto  Chemical  in  Im- 
proved land  structure  complements  their  Im- 
proved trace  element  and  Irrigation  program, 
while  a  privately  owned  local  furniture  fac- 
tory goes  weU  with  their  upgraded  Irradiated 
wood.  fine. 

Conversely,  If  the  University  of  Michigan 
decides  that  a  cooperative  marketing  pro- 
cedure is  the  best  way  to  handle  their  line  of 
steam  powered  automobiles  and  by-pass  the 
existing  Detroit  establishment,  they  ought  to 
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g«t  a  fair  chance  to  make  It  work.  They  prob- 
ably wont  put  Oeneral  Motors  out  of  bual- 
nest,  but  might  draetlcally  alter  the  appear- 
f°*^  of  American  cities  In  a  generaUon  or 
two. 

It  l8  Important  to  emphasize  that  most  e«- 
tabllahed  adulta  will  not  be  affected  at  all  by 
the  most  drastic  experimental  Innovations 
"niere  U.  of  course,  no  age  barrier  to  new 
ideas  and  Interests  and  many  older  people 
will  cast  their  lot  with  the  young  With  In- 
creased longevity,  many  will  seek  early  re- 
tirement and  a  new  start  to  everyone's  bene- 
nt.  But  much  as  many  enclaves  of  Europe 
resisted  change  while  their  sons  fled  to 
America;  much  as  many  rural  vUlages  today 
provide  gentle  refuge  for  those  who  choose 
not  to  tackle  our  urban  environment-  so  we 
must  assume  that  there  will  be  many  havens 
of  stability  for  those  who  know  when  they're 
well  off.  ' 

Like  most  visionaries  I,  too,  have  a  dream 
a  dream  not  of  a  sterile  Utopia  In  some  wise 
mans  image,  but  rather  the  endless  variety 
^^t,,',!'^.'^*^  "P  America  with  maximum 
mobility  for  the  dissatisfied,  adequate  wealth 
to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  unsuccessful,  or 
t^rM  "P^Vf^^y-  ^«1  exciting  new  opportunl- 

'        .-        ■ I 

FARM  SUBSIDY  BONANZA 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
and  again  this  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  substantial  vote  limited 
aU  annual  subsidy  farm  payments  to  any 
one  farm  operation  to  $20,000. 

The  other  body  repeating  last  year's 
fl^n?»^'''l5  *,^^  "°"^  *<="on  has  again 

If^  ft^^'^'K^^**"^"  ""^  ^  Placed 
the  farm  subsidy  under  the  same  un- 
Jtolted  payments  to  large  corporation 
Sr^^ff  ^°?^  '^^''^  ^^  degenerated 

S.«n^;f""*  i*f™  ^^'^^  P^Ject  into  a 
national  scandal.  Almost  90  percent  of 
this  annual  $3.5  billion  aid  bonanza  goes 
to  large  farm  operations  which  defeats 

Si  .^m.i?'r'  °^  *^^  ^°^^^  to  ^ve 
rellef^^   farmers   aid    and   financial 

*  u  ^^  *°  Include  with  my  remarks  the 
follow^  editorial  which  was  in  ySter! 
day's  New  York  Times: 

No  Cduko  on  Pami  StmsiDiEs 

na^n  ^  *°  ^""""^  ^  America  as  the 
i^iv,  '  \  .^  unconscionable  paradox 
lavishes  subsidies  on  Its  large  farm  oDer- 
attons  to  encourage  them  not  to^  ^H 
^.yesterday,  the  Senate  votedT  ^n! 
ttaue  these  subsidies  without  celUng  In 
SSs.^'^'"*"""    °'    '"'='*    IndeT^lWe 

Successive  medical  surveys  have  est&h 
Ushed  beyond  doubt  that  there  i  hunS^^L" 
&^^l',"r^''  agricultural  surpd^ 
Hum^n  vi!S*  ^'^ittee  on  NutrlUon  and 
Human  Needs  estimates  that  as  many  as  10 
mmion  Amerlcans-5  per  cent  of  the  ^^la- 
«on-suffer  from  hunger  and  malnSwSon 
and  from  the  lassitude  and  disease  they  can 
f*"ff  „There  does  not.  however,  seem  L^ 
lr«S  fuZ?'^  '"^  ^  otherwise  outslzed^S! 
aJSL.       !**.*°    ™°^*    even    a    mlnlmaUy 

f«  <-  i^  -^  ^^  Proposed  putting  off  a  mean- 
ingful effort  until  the  next  fis<»l  year 

hl^l?Th"'-  "^  subslS^' ^^'ttaue 
^h  .K^*^J^  elephant's  eye  and  newly 
^^n""?  "^^  Representative  Paul  Pta^ev 
of  Illinois,  leading  advocate  of  a  ^^ 
ceUlng  on  subsidies  paid  for  any  onffiS 
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operation,  has  pointed  out  the  grim  dls- 
panties  of  present  poUcy.  In  Texas  last  year 
a«»rdlng  to  Mr.  Plndley,  forty-six  countleii 
refiwed  to  participate  In  any  food  program 
for  the  poor  while  the  farmers  of  theUUme 
counties  harvested  $28,462;J17  In  subsidy 
payments.  In  Kansas,  twenty-nine  counttM 
had  no  food  programs  for  the  poor  althouKh 
farm   operators   received   $4,274,633   In  sub- 

^»r«  iUi^"^'  ^^  ^^^e"  were  thirteen 
counties  without  food  programs  and  farm 
subsidies  of  »l,l86.27tf.  ^^^ 

««^,!f^^;i!  ^*  charged,  "the  poUtlcal  lead- 
errfilp  of  these  counties  finds  Federal  hand- 
n-l^if.J'*?"^^  farmers  something  they  can 
Uve  with,  but  Federal  handouts  to  the  hard 
core  poor  something  else." 

The  increasingly  urban  orientation  of  the 
Congress-only  thirty-one  members  of  the 
^-»^  w°^  represent  districts  that  can  be 
classified  as  even  twenty-five  per  cent  rural- 
will  eventually  require  a  rsvUlon  of  Sena- 
tlons    presently    distorted    farm    and    food 

sidles,  perhaps  more  gradually  than  Repre- 
sentative Flndley  would  like,  but  Imp^^ 

urh-n  »  lilJ-e«Pondlng  to  pressures  from 
^Ir^It^'"^-  T^^  discouraging  aspect  of  yes- 
^rday's  vote  Is  that  so  many  mei^rs  of  the 
Senate  consider  these  pressures  so  unnw- 
suaslve  today-and  are  apparently  ^Tnl 
affected    by    the    crying    Zd    to^alTevlate 

S'^mi**  f'=*'°»Pl»«b  justice  quite  apm 
from  poUUcal  considerations. 
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AN   OPEN   LETTER    TO   PRESIDENT 
RICHARD  NIXON 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  9.  1969 

xr  ^L  *^2E-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Morrill 
&  Janes  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Hia- 
watha Kans.,  recently  published  in  the 
Hiawatha^ns.,  Daily  World,  an  open 

hif.^^^'^'^^"'  ^<^^Td  Nixon.  Se 
thrust  of  this  letter  is  to  recommend  to 
the  President  the  wisdom  of  directing 
efforts  toward  revitalizing  existing  com- 
mumties  throughout  the  country  rather 
than  investing  in  entirely  new  cities  from 
the  ground  up.  Those  of  us  who  are 
sponsoring  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  feel  the  same  way  and  heartily  en- 
dorse the  points  made  in  this  open  letter. 
??,.,^^  ^  colleagues  who  represent 
hundreds  of  small  towns  and  know  about 
the  many  advantages  for  family  living 
they  offer  can  have  a  chance  to  read  this 

Mndf  ifJ^  fK*^?f^  ^^  purpose,  too.  I  In- 
clude It  in  the  Record  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks.  The  letter  foUows: 

AM  Open  Letter  to  President  Richard 
Nixon 

ci^*^™"^  ^^°«-  Not  long  ago  a 
syndicated  magazine  that  Is  distributed  In 
our  area  published  a  list  of  the  great  irob° 
lems  confronting  our  nation 

th^"^®  VJ""  "^^'^'^  ^°'  *^«  "ad"  to  check 
those  he  thought  were  the  most  pressing 

ti^^°^,  ^^^"^  ^"  '^^  problem  of  con|es. 
«v^^^.^  overcrowded  cities.  A  predicament 
everyone  agrees  belongs  near  the  top  of  the 

There  are  those  who  say  to  meet  thip 
sltuauon  we  must  build  mor^'  cities"  ^55 
awTv  fr^™  ^"^  ^^*  ground,  up,  to  get  p^ple 
away  from  the  squalor  and  vlolen«»  of  those 
large  population  centers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  why  should  we  buUd 

te:-^'luS."Kn^"-  ^^"^  ^'°-°^*- 


more  clUes?  .  .  .  More  public  buildings, 
scbools,  churches,  hospitals  In  new  loS- 
uons?  .  .  .  Why  should  we  organize  more  city 
governments  when  we  have,  all  over  rural 
America,  thousands  of  smaU  towns  already 
estabUshed— some  of  which  an  quaUfled  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  such  a  project? 
Towns  with  their  roots  already  deep  to  the 
^ertcan  tradition  of  "Uberty  ind  Jiitlce  for 

People  have  left  these  rural  towns  to  large 
numb«*_not  from  choloe-but  beoMue  they 
must,  to  find  employment  for  a  good  and 
comfortable  life.  They  would  gladly  oo^e 
back  from  th«  crowded  cities  If  there  were 
Industries  to  give  them  employment  In  the 
towns  from  which  they  came. 

Take,  for  example,  the  town  of  Hiawatha 
Kansas  . . .  Hiawatha  U  surrounded  by  fertile 
farm  lands  that  show  Increasingly  high  yields 
because  of  technological  advances  to  agricul- 
ture. But-wlth  theae  tocreases  goes  ^  ever 
decreastog  need  for  man-power  .    .  f or  people 

workl^'Lf '"*  '"^-  ^"^  *»  """^  ^8^ 
So  they  leave. 
More  and  more  they  go  to  the  overcrowded 

of  their  very  bigness  are  unable  to  provide 
suitable  living  conditions  for  aU  ...  And  the 
towns  from  which  they  came  are  left  strug- 
gling^ struggl  tog  by  every  possible  means 
to  attract  new  todustrtee  ...  new  ways  to 
keep  their  people  at  home. 

Tou  see,  weTe  not  taUlng  about  the  stag- 
nant, dying  little  places  that  have  given  up 

^^m;,  •  •  ^*'"  ^"°8  *^°"*  ««*«  vigorous 
ambitious  towns  that  are  still  eager  to  groW 
and  succeed.  Such  towns,  worktog  against 
tremendous  odds  have  managed  through 
sheer  tenacity,  to  hold  their  own-and  even 
to  growl 

Mr.    President    dont    you    think    they've 
proven  their  worth?  ^ 

Hiawatha.  Kansas  la  such  a  town.  In  spite 
of  a  dwtodllng  farm  population  It  has  grown 
And  It  has  done  It  without  federal  assistance 
...  A  dedicated,  hard  working  Industrial  De- 
velopment Committee  has  secured  new  man- 
ufacturing plants  and  established  an  Indus- 
trial Park  which  will  be  travereed  by  new 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  tracks.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  these  Industries  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. They  are  not  tributary  to  laree  cltv 
organizations.  They  are  Hiawatha's  oira! 

Do  you  think  towns  with  so  much  get-un- 
and-go  should  be  passed  by  and  left  to  strug- 

£h,f^°^  ""^  ^^^  "'^-  Ignored  and  forgotten. 
whUe  they  pay  federal  taxes  to  be  used  for 
bulldozers  and  steel,  to  construct  totally  new 

We  don't  think  so. 

It  Is  said,  "Suocees  grows  out  of  the  needs 
f.f?\^*^*°*  °'  society  being  met  and  sup- 
pued  by  another."  ...  The  large  cities  of 
America  need  help  .  .  .  The  rural  towns  of 
America  need  help.  Why  not  devise  a  plan 
whereby  they  can  help  each  other?  Why 

S-«lc^^  ^™t  <»n™unlty  like  Hiawatha. 
Kansas?  .  .  .  Why  not  begin  to  Hiawatha  I 

We  do  not  propose  to  outline  a  plan  for 
accomplishing  this.  But  we  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve a  country  that  can  send  Its  people  to 
the  moon  can  surely  work  out  a  means  of 
solvtog  Its  problems  here  below 

th^'  if^^'l''*-  ^^  "^^  ^^^  ^  a  challenge 
that  should  have  the  Immediate  and  serious 

?rn^t^°^.  °J  ^"  ^'^  *^«  Congress  of  the 
united  States. 
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LEARN   TO   READ   WTPH   A   PENCIL 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 
Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  reprinted  a 
most  Inspirational  speech  which  was  de- 


livered by  Prof.  David  McCord,  a  poet 
and  essayist  who  taught  at  Harvard  for 
40  years.  Professor  McCord  gave  his  ad- 
dress at  Colby  College,  Watervllle.  Maine, 
at  recent  graduation  exercises.  I  think 
without  reservation  this  speech  is  a 
classic  and  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Learn  To  Read  With  a  Pemch. 
(By  David  McCord) 

I  am  no  stranger  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
so  let  me  begin  by  remlndtog  you  that  a 
Maine  Guide's  license  may  be  worth  more 
than  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  It 
guarantees  you  won't  get  lost.  But  since  life 
Is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  live,  and  since 
your  life  will  be  rich  for  others  only  as  It  is 
rich  for  you,  I  propose  to  talk  about  one  way 
lu  which  you  can  attain  at  an  early  age 
what  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  subtle  rapture  of  a  post- 
poned power." 

Many  of  you  have  surely  noticed  to  your 
readtog  to  the  past  few  months  an  tocreaslng 
use  of  the  word  "autodldact."  Without  going 
to  the  dictionary,  where  you  may  not  find  It 
anyway,  you  can  guess  that  It  means  a  per- 
son self-teachtog  or  self-taught.  Now,  Lln- 
coto.  Darwin.  Edison.  Bell.  Burbank,  Frank- 
lin, Whitman.  Edward  Lear,  WInslow  Homer, 
Mark  Twain.  Henry  Ford  and  Ernest  Heming- 
way were  autodldacts.  Not  one  of  them  went 
to  college. 

Of  course.  It  Is  the  function  of  our  schools, 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  teach  us  to  be 
autodldacts.  but  the  tragedy  Is  that  most  of 
the  learning  process  as  we  learned  It  dies  with 
the  diploma.  You  may  pursue  this  dismal 
thought  somewhat  to  Jowett,  introductog 
Plato: 

"The  want  of  energy  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  so  few  persons  continue  to  Im- 
prove in  later  years.  They  have  not  this  will, 
and  do  not  know  the  way.  They  never  'try 
an  experiment'  or  look  up  a  point  of  In- 
terest for  themselves;  or  make  no  sacrifices 
lor  the  sake  of  knowledge  .  .  .  hardly  any 
one  keeps  up  his  Interest  to  knowledge 
throughout  a  whole  life." 

foreigners  shame  us 

The  most  appalltog  phase  of  this  Indict- 
ment Is,  of  course,  the  crass  Indifference  of 
the  average  U.S.  citizen  toward  the  English 
language — the  speaktog.  readtog  and  writing 
of  the  richest,  most  sonorous,  poetic,  search- 
ing and  rewardtog  of  all  tongues  west  of 
Babel:  Shakespeare's  universal  language:  the 
one  language  which  circles  the  globe;  the 
one  language  which  people  born  to  Prance, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  China,  Japan, 
Brazil  and  India,  as  I  have  heard  them,  ofton 
handle  with  a  grace,  conunand  and  revn- 
ence  enough  to  shame  us:  my  friend  Chiang 
Yee,  the  self-styled  "Silent  Traveler,"  for 
example;  or  Vladimir  Nabokov;  or  Prof.  Kozo 
Tada  of  the  University  of  Tokyo;  or  the  late 
Isak  Dlnesen  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  great 
stylists  of  our  time,  whose  voice  I  have  heard 
on  records. 

I  do  not  ask  why  this  Is  so.  but  I  do  ask 
why  the  self-teachtog  Insttoct  to  us,  so 
strong  when  we  are  learning  to  play  base- 
ball, collect  stamps,  skto-dlve.  ski  or  reas- 
semble a  gasoltoe  engtoe.  falls  to  focus  to 
our  riper  years  on  what  can  give  delight,  dis- 
tinction and  explicit  power  to  our  speech, 
our  writing,  our  readtog  and — so  Infinitely 
more  Important — to  the  art  and  spiritual  en- 
joyment of  Uvtog  which  means  you  and  me. 
Or,  wanting  for  this.  Just  why  the  auto- 
dldact In  us  falls  to  focus  on  our  lanuage 
as  a  simple  tool,  the  mastery  of  which  has 
proved  Itself  for  centuries  an  asset  beyond 
price  to  business.  Industry,  the  professions; 
In  marriage,  parenthood  and  to  the  dally 
commerce  and  "noble  merehantry,"  as  John 
Buchan  said,  of  our  so-called  civilization. 

The  autodldact  in  the  poet  does  not  fall 
him.  Great  poetry — good  poetry — Is  free  of 
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Jargon.  Poets  know,  as  Emerson  said,  that 
"every  word  was  once  a  poem."  They  read 
aloud  to  themselves;  they  hear  as  well  as 
see.  They  have  an  ear  for  tone  and  overtone, 
else  they  are  not  poets.  They  fiush  the 
cuckoo  adjective  out  of  the  nest  of  nouns 
and  verbs.  They  seek  exactness  out  of  In- 
exactness. They  hear  their  own  echoes — all 
words  disastrously  repeated — and  elimtoate 
them. 

They  loathe  and  avoid  the  cliche — "no 
problem,  that's  the  way  the  ball  bounces, 
let's  face  It.  get  with  It,  that's  what  you 
think,  you  can  say  that  agato,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  klddtog,  let  me  put  It  this  way." 
They  choose  the  muscular  metaphor  above 
the  weaker  simile:  something  Is,  not  some- 
thing Is  like.  "Up  from  India  glances  the 
sliver  sail  of  dawn,"  which  Is  Housman.  "The 
smell  of  liver  and  bacon  sidled  Into  the 
street  with  onions  on  its  breath,"  which  Is 
Dylan  Thomas.  Poets  are  masters  of  preci- 
sions— the  precis. 

Every  poet  worth  his  salt  gets  the  essential 
shiver  down  the  backbone  at  sight  or  sound 
of  the  Inevitable,  distilled  to  the  alembic: 

"I  have  seen  old  ships  sail  like  swans  asleep 
Beyond   the   village   which  men  still   call 
Tyre." 

He  knows  why  "over  the  hills  and  far 
away,"  out  of  an  anonymous  nursery  rhyme, 
has  been  called  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  lines  of  verse  to  English. 
Six  famous  poets,  Tennyson,  Scott  and  Stev- 
enson among  them,  have  taken  It  for  their 
own,  without  quotation  marks.  What  the 
magic  Is,  which  one  of  us  can  say?  But  who 
will  say  It  l£  not  there? 

And,  qulto  conversely,  who  will  deny  the 
wit  of  this  quatrain  by  Dr.  Harold  T.  Mery- 
man,  a  cryoblologlst?  (Cryo  from  the  Greek 
kyros,  you  remember,  meantog  ley  cold.) 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  freeze 
My  mother-in-law  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  only  thtog  that  gives  me  pause 
Is,  what  would  happen  when  she  thaws?" 

Or.  conversely  agato.  listen  to  these  words 
of  Philip  Hofer  on  Edward  Lear.  What  greater 
tribute  than  to  say  of  one  shy,  humble, 
bumbling  genius  of  a  man,  "He  tried  so  Uttle 
to  exploit  the  world,  and  put  so  much  back 
Into  It." 

A     5-FOOT    GIANT 

When  I  was  an  tmdergraduate  uneasy  In 
determination  to  become  a  physicist,  I  took 
very  lightly  the  solemn  counsel  of  Prof. 
Charles  T.  Copeland — Copey  of  Calais. 
Matoe — that  readtog  p>oetry  and  trying  one's 
hand  with  poetry  was  the  best,  and  for  many 
people  the  only,  way  to  learn  to  write  re- 
sponsible, respectable,  persuasive  prose.  By 
the  time  I  reached  the  graduate  school  and 
was  listening  to  Prof.  John  Livingston  Lowes 
at  the  peak  of  bis  power  to  that  vast  and 
thrilling  study  of  Coleridge  which  he  subse- 
quently caUed  "The  Road  to  Xanadu."  I 
knew  that  Copey  was  right. 

But  if  poetry  was  Important,  so  was  poetic 
prose  Itself.  Prof.  Lowes  was  a  stylist  with 
a  powerful  sense  of  drama  and  detection.  It 
was  this  6-foot  giant  with  the  booming  voice 
and  occasional  outbtirsts  of  choleric  temper 
who  lurged  upon  us  the  art  of  readtog  with 
a  pencil:  not  to  dlsfigtire  a  book  with  school- 
boy underscoring — a  book,  of  course,  for 
which  we  had  paid  good  money — but  to  put  a 
small  vertical  line  to  the  margin  opposite  the 
significant  sentence,  word  or  paragraph,  and 
to  write  on  a  blank  page  at  the  back  folio 
161  (or  whatever),  quote  the  word,  phrase 
or  sentence  to  question,  make  a  note  of  our 
dissent  If  we  differed,  or  a  comparison  with 
or  a  parallel  to  something  else  if  we  had  a 
comparison  or  a  parallel  available,  or  an  ex- 
tension of  an  Idea  If  we  could  extend  it.  A 
page  or  two  of  such  notes,  and  th«  heart  of 
the  volume  is  yours  forever. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  excitement  of 
that  mMnent  when  I  learned  how  to  make 
a  book  utterly  my  own — not  yours  or  the 
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next  fellow's — but  mtoe.  Wherefore  today. 
some  thousands  of  volumes  and  many  years 
later,  I  say  to  you:  begto  to  btold  your  per- 
sonal library  now.  Not  the  family  library, 
not  a  library  of  sets  unopened,  uncut  and  un- 
read, but  an  Intimate  library,  a  library  as 
close  to  you  as  yovir  clothes,  your  watoh,  or 
your  car.  In  a  lew  years'  time,  this  alter  ego 
collection  will  nuinber  50  or  100  or  several 
hundred  volumes,  totally  a  part  of  you. 

"Great  books,"  said  E.  M.  Forster.  "make 
you  feel  small  to  the  right  way."  And  If  each 
book  Is  truly  a  great  or  Influential  book, 
tested  by  years  or  generations  or  centuries  of 
other  readers — a  great  or  Influential  book 
germane  to  you  and  to  your  need  becatise 
you  read  It  with  delight;  a  good  book,  a  wise 
book,  that  Is,  like  "Moby  Dick,"  "My  Antonla." 
"The  Outermost  House,"  "A  Passage  to 
India,"  "Walden,"  "Arabia  Deserts,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "Hamlet."  "Peer  Oynt,"  "Samson 
Agonlstes,"  "The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Jour- 
nals." "Pickwick,"  "Alice,"  "The  Sea  and  the 
Jungle,"  "Father  and  Son."  "The  Oregon 
Trail,"  "Kim."  "Par  Away  and  Long  Ago," 
"Aequanlmltas,"  "Life  on  the  Mississippi," 
"Of  Human  Bondage,"  "Tarka  the  Otter." 
■The  SmaU  Years,"  "The  Mirror  of  the  Sea," 
"War  and  Peace."  "Rellgio  Medici."  "The 
Practical  Cogltator."  "The  Crock  of  Gold." 
"The  Country  of  the  Pototed  Firs."  "Cob- 
blers," "Come  Hither,"  "The  Dyer's  Hand," 
"The  Castle"  or  "The  Road  to  Xanadu" — 
then,  I  say,  your  correspondence,  paper,  re- 
ports, articles,  recommendations,  everything 
you  write  will  reflect  possession  of  this  body 
of  knowledge,  pursuit  of  style  and  effortless 
reference. 

The  book  of  quotations  has  not  been  made 
that  will  hold  a  candle  to  what  you  carry  in 
your  head  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  For 
what  you  will  carry  In  your  head  will  be  the 
flavor  of  good  writing.  Your  everyday  speech 
will  have  taken  on  a  hue  and  a  quality  above 
that  of  your  friends  and  colleagues. 

THE    FLAWLESS   LETTER 

I  am  not  talking  miracles,  I  am  talking 
facts.  For  example,  as  your  dally  Intake  of 
mall  Increases  over  a  decade — and  you  will 
wish  It  would  not — you  will  find,  as  I  have 
found,  that  It  Is  a  lucky  momtog  when  one 
unfolded  letter  rests  on  the  top  of  the  pile 
because  it  Is  flawless  In  composition,  correct 
In  punctuation,  original  to  voice,  engaging 
in  tone,  compelling  by  enthusiasm,  yet  dls- 
maylng  to  the  thought  that  you  have  not  the 
wit  to  answer  It  to  ktod. 

But  when  you  have  answered  It,  have 
cheerfully  sweated  over  every  paragraph,  you 
win  be  cheerfully  surprised  to  discover  that 
readtog  with  a  pencil  has  taught  you  the 
truth  of  what  Mark  Twain  observed  some- 
what ahead  of  us:  "The  difference  between 
the  right  right  word  and  the  nearly  right 
word  Is  the  difference  between  lightning  and 
lightning  bug." 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Oreenough,  the  cancer  sur- 
geon, once  received  the  perfect  bread-and- 
butter  letter  after  a  house  psuiry  he  had 
given  on  Cape  Cod.  "Dear  Bob,"  wrote  C.  P. 
Weed,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College.  "Some 
parties  deserve  a  letter,  some  don't.  Yours 
does.  Here's  mine."  These  are  the  right  words: 
they  are  not  rude  words,  and  not  one  of  them 
can  be  deleted.  Right  words  also  are  these 
from  another  source,  "If  I  can  do  anythtog 
to  help  you.  hesitate  to  ask  me." 

One  thing  more:  I  advxx».te  what  Prof. 
Reuben  Brower  of  Harvard  proposes  to  a  book 
called  "In  Defense  of  Readtog."  "Slow  down 
the  process  of  readtog  to  observe  what  Is  hap- 
pening ...  to  the  words,  their  uses  and  their 
meanings."  Speed  readtog.  useful  to  an  editor 
or  soholar  to  search  of  something  to  par- 
ticular, has  no  more  place  to  your  cultural 
growth  thazL  a  book  club.  Slow  down!  Reed 
the  way  a  poet  does;  to  taste,  to  reflect  and 
to  savor. 

Ha\int  the  seoond-band  bookstores,   and 
zero  to  on  the  right  books  for  you  the  way 
we  used  to  line  a  bee-tree  out  to  Oregon^- 
by    triangulatlon.    When   several    critics    or 
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trlMMla  with  a  trustad  backgrouzMl  of  leam- 
Inc  aay  U  different  tlmea,  "You  have  never 
read  Brsklne  Obllder's  "The  Riddle  of  the 
SuMlB',"  go  out  and  find  It.  I  am  no  saUor 
of  amaU  boata,  but  that  U  precUely  how  I 
came  upon  "The  Riddle  of  the  Seods"— aa 
you  may  alao;  a  breath-taking  adventure 
with  tbla  claaalc  In  Its  field.  Be  not  autoe- 
ctous.  living  on  c«e  book.  Be  alert  in  your 
divenlty. 

My  ma,temal  gran<Uather,  a  Preebyterlan 
minister,  waa  an  Bmersoolan  and  a  good 
Greek  soholar.  Though  he  died  before  I  was 
bom,  my  mother  Inherited  the  prlcelees 
legacy  of  reading  aloud. 

I  was  brought  up  on  Edwtutl  Lear,  Lewis 
Oarroll,  the  Oz  books,  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
Gilbert  distinct  from  SulUvan,  the  King 
Jamee  version  of  the  Bible.  Julee  Verne. 
Dickens,  Sievenaon,  the  Reliable  Poultry 
JoTimal,  Hugo  Gemsbach's  prophesying  Mod- 
em Electrics  and.  Anally,  Emerson.  This  odd 
admixture  gave  me  not  only  the  feel  of 
worde  and  their  texture:  Lear  azxl  Carroll 
let  me  see  the  play  In  words  and  nonsense 
at  Its  beet.  My  own  marginal  notes  over  the 
yeare,  therefore,  have  varied  from  the  fanci- 
ful and  foolish  to  the  severely  technical  In 
subject. 

-To  support  my  thesis,  let  me  say  that  a 
*••*  P"»*  of  this  annotation  which  I  prc^xaee 
Is  not  far  from  the  creative  prooees  Itself. 
You  are  dealing,  to  be  sure,  with  other  men's 
and  other  women's  ideas,  Idioms  and  styles; 
but  the  residual  power  of  suggestion  U  very 
strong,  and  the  Interplay  of  these  notes  In  a 
subliminal  sense  begins  to  enrich  your  uxx- 
derstandlng  of  what  makes  a  great  style, 
what  oonatltutes  an  original  voice. 

Visiting  a  vastly  Impressive  display  of  the 
portrait  photographs  of  Yousuf  Karsh  at  the 
Boerton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  I  felt  that  hie 
camera  was  Invariably  close  to  his  printed 
comment  on  his  subjects.  There  was  the 
famous  portrait  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  under  It  one  of  the  most  memonible 
summaries  ever  written  on  the  finest  hour  In 
World  War  n.  "Here  was  the  man  who  mar- 
shaled the  Engllah  language  and  sent  It  Into 
battle  when  we  had  little  else." 

Quite  apart  from  the  self-teaching  aspect 
of  putting  pen  to  paper  as  I  make  my  mar- 
ginal notes.  Just  because  a  few  of  them 
manage  to  stick  In  a  slippery  mind  simply 
through  the  physical  act  of  transcription 
I  always  have  the  miser-like  feeUng  of  the 
smaU  boy  dropping  his  penny  through  the 
slot  in  the  china  pig.  This  Is  my  savings  ac- 
count against  black  Saturdays,  bleak  winters, 
disappointment  and  impoverished  Inspira- 
tion. Which  is  why  I  felt  a  kinship  with 
Karsh  under  the  silent  dominion  of  the 
photographs  of  all  those  many  men  and 
women  of  genius  he  had  met. 

In  1936,  when  I  was  severed  from  my  ap- 
pendix, my  old  friend  Henry  Beston  sent  me 
a  vaaef ul  of  herbs  from  his  garden.  Not  flow- 
ers, mind  you,  but  dittany,  rue.  sweet  marjo- 
ram, lavender  and  thyme.  As  we  assemble 
here,  suspended  between  Carbon  14  and 
Strontium  90,  I  am  mlndfiu  of  the  earth 
In  aU  Its  elemental  mystery:  the  planet  we 
are  plundering,  the  great  forests  we  are 
cutting  down,  the  doubtful  gains,  material 
and  otherwise,  computered  toward  the  day 
when  man  will  dredge  his  plankton  breakfast 
from  the  sea.  I  look  to  my  notes  in  Henry  Bes- 
ton's  "Herbs  and  the  Earth" : 

"Peace  with  the  earth  Is  the  first  peace  " 
wrote  Henry.  "For  man  is  of  a  quickening 
spirit  and  the  earth,  the  strong,  incoming 
tides  and  rhythms  of  nature  move  in  his 
blood  and  being;  he  la  an  emanation  of  that 
Journeying  god  the  sim,  born  anew  In  the 
pale  South  and  the  hollow  winter,  the  slow 
murmur  and  the  long  crying  of  the  seas  are 
in  his  veins,  the  influences  of  the  moon,  and 
the  sound  of  rain  beginning.  Torn  from  earth 
and  unaware,  without  the  beauty  and  the 
terror,  the  mystery  and  ecstasy  so  rightfully 
his.  man  is  a  vagrant  in  space,  desperate  for 
the    Inhuman    meanlnglessness    which    has 
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opened  about  him,  and  with  his  every  step 
becoming  something  less  than  man. 

"Peace  with  the  earth  is  the  first  peace 
Unto  so  great  a  mystery,  to  paraphrase  a 
noble  saying,  no  one  path  leads,  but  many 
paths."  ' 

TAILOa-lCADE   LUfES 
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Somewhere  in  your  reading,  you  will  one 
day  make  your  own  small  note  relating  to  this 
college — relating  you  to  thU  college,  to  say  it 
better.  Two  such  notes  relate  me  still  to 
mine. 

Harvard  celebrated  her  tercentenary  in 
1936,  and  the  brief  history  of  that  occasion 
needed  a  subtitle.  Surely  the  right  words,  the 
Inevitable  words,  were  somewhere  In  Thoreau, 
who  had  been  graduated  Just  99  years  earlier. 
To  go  through  Thoreau's  collected  works 
would  have  taken  me  months;  but  to  go 
through  my  marginal  notes  in  "Walden"  and 
the  rest  took  but  ten  minutes.  And  there, 
indeed,  recorded  without  any  thought  of 
Immediate  use,  was  the  subutle  tailor-made: 
"Not  that  the  story  need  be  long,  but  it  will 
take  a  long  while  to  make  It  short."  I  had 
copied  It,  surely.  Just  becatise  the  soxmd  of  It 
pleased  me. 

The  other  Instance  U  a  note  in  the  first 
edition  of  Wllla  Cather's  "My  Antonia,"  a 
work  of  gemus  which  for  one  reader,  remains 
about  as  close  as  we  have  come  to  the  great 
American  novel.  My  note  says  In  quotation 
marks,  "That  is  happiness;  to  be  dissolved 
into  something  complete  and  great."  These 
were.  I  reasoned,  the  right  words  for  one 
electing  to  spend  his  life  in  a  lUUversity.  No 
critic,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  singled  out  that 
observation  of  Miss  Cather's:  11  words  de- 
fining, In  this  instance,  my  own  unstated 
pMloeophy. 

Well,  some  years  after  Wllla  Gather  died, 
I  stopped  at  the  shady  edge  of  the  burial 
ground  In  Jaflrey,  US...  to  pay  my  respects 
to  her  grave.  No  one  directed  my  search.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  would  have  chosen 
the  western  rim,  looking  out  on  Monadnock 
and  west  toward  her  Nebraska.  I  chose  a 
headstone,  not  different  from  the  others, 
and  walked  dlagonaUy  toward  It.  At  the  top 
of  the  stone  was  her  name,  her  dates;  and 
across  the  bottom.  "That  Is  happiness;  to  be 
dissolved  into  something  complete  and 
great." 

Marking  one's  books  alerts  the  reader  for 
Impressive,  sometimes  amusing,  parallels.  Be- 
sides Sir  Winston,  the  second  voice  of  World 
War  II  for  some  of  \is  was  the  voice  of  H.  M. 
Tomllnson.  What  man  or  woman  has  said 
of  human  or  Inhtmian  conduct  what  he  wrote 
for  the  Atlantic  in  the  first  days  of  the  then- 
called  phony  war?  ^ 

Looking  down  on  the  English  Channel, 
empty  of  shipping,  he  put  It  once  for  all- 
words  indeUble  for  his  time  and  for  ours: 
"Out  of  the  viewless  comes  a  corruption  of 
the  instinctive  loyalties  -of  men."  Does  any- 
thing In  Orwell  quite  equal  that? 

When  Whistler  said,  after  he  was  dismissed 
from  West  Point  for  falling  in  chemistry,  "If 
sUicon  had  been  a  gas,  I'd  have  been  a  major 
general,"  would  you  have  faUed  to  make  a 
note  of  it?  Haveiock  Ellis  warns  the  writer 
to  "be  clear,  be  clear:  be  not  too  clear,"  and 
we  move  a  little  closer  to  the  poems  of 
Wallace  Stevens. 

Then  along  comes  Lloyd  Frankenberg,  writ- 
ing of  James  Stephens,  immortal  for  "The 
Crock  of  Gold,"  a  man  who  would  today  stand 
cubits  higher  If  his  friend  James  Joyce  had 
never  lived.  "We  should  never  be  too  clear," 
says  Frankenberg.  And  of  Stephens  himself, 
he  adds,  "He  has  a  simple  faith  In  com- 
plexity." 

Not  always,  though,  for  Stephens  was  Irish 
and  had  the  OaeUc  as  well.  For  example, 
"They  fell  out  over  pigs,  let  them  faU  In  over 
pigs."  Or  again,  of  the  young  bully  of  his 
Irish  school,  "He  was  densely  packed  with 
pugnacity."  Or  of  the  yoimg  wUe,  "She  could 
play  the  piano  with  such  skill  that  It  was 
difficult  to  explain  why  she  played  it  badly." 

It  was  a  marginal  note   In  my  reading 


which  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
strength  of  the  monosyllabic  line.  At  a  time 
when  the  writers  of  four-letter  words  are 
coming  down  to  meet  the  four-letter  word 
readers  coming  up,  do  not  forget,  as  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  did  not  forget,  that  the 

good   short   words — usually   Anglo-Saxon 

are  the  strong  words.  "Aye,  but  to  die,  and 
go  we  know  not  where,"  says  Shakespeare,  a 
master  of  the  monosyllable. 

In  Robert  Frost's  selected  poems,  you  will 
find  that  some  65  begin  with  a  monosyllabic 
line  and  some  47  conclude  with  one. 

"Whose  woods  these  are  I  think  I  know  .  .  ." 
"And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could." 
"Home  Is  the  place  where,  when  you  have 

to  go  there,  they  have  to  take  you 

In." 
"We  love  the  things  we  love  for  what  they 

are."  ' 

■Some  say  the  world  will  end  in  fire,  some 

say  In  ice." 

PINWREXI,    AND   SHOWPIBCX 

I  Offer  now  two  set  pieces:  a  plnwheel 
and  a  showpiece  In  the  way  we  used  to  end 
a  smoky  4th  of  July  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Neither  of  these  poems  of  mine  would  have 
been  written  but  for  a  mosaic  of  marginal 
notes  set  down  over  a  good  many  years  In 
many  different  books.  Indeed,  all  that  I  have 
said  today  has  been  at  random,  somewhat 
the  way  Ken  Coleman  and  Mel  Parnell  will 
recall  historic  double  plays  and  robberies 
committed  In  deep  left  field  to  klU  time 
while  the  cart  rolls  from  the  bullpen  with  a 
warmed-up  pitcher. 

Years  of  noting  what  I  call  root  words 
gave  me  what  follows.  You  must  look  for  the 
absent  prefix:  not  uncouth,  but  couth;  not 
unkempt,  but  kempt;  not  Inane,  but  ane. 
I  am  afraid  you  must  also  listen  carefully. 
I  offer  this  poem,  "Gloss,"  to  you  as  an  ex- 
pression of  freedom. 

"I  know  a  little  man  both  ept  and  ert. 
An  Intro-?  extro?  No,  he's  Just  a  vert. 
Sheveled  and  couth  and  kempt,  pecunlous, 

ane. 
His  image  trudes  upon  the  ceptlve  brain. 

When   life   turns   slpld   and   the   mind   is 

traught. 
The  spirit  soars  as  I  would  slst  It  ought. 
Chalantly  then,  like  any  gsilnly  goof. 
My  dlgent  self  Is  sertlve,  choate,  loof." 


And  now  this  last  poem  called  "The  Walnut 
Tree."  In  southwest  Pennsylvania,  before 
World  War  I,  my  famUy  and  I  visited  an 
abandoned  farm.  Somewhere  on  It,  at  the 
edge  of  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  valley, 
stood  an  old  walnut  tree  with  the  tallest 
swing  I  ever  saw.  The  ropes  were  safe  enough, 
and  so  I  swung. 

For  half  a  century  I  thougiht  about  that 
experience  but  never  could  vlsiialize  it  as  a 
poem.  I  wanted  It  to  be  not  like  Stevenson's 
swing — ^not  romanUc  and  chlldUke — but 
about  life  Itself.  TTie  swing  was  a  symbol. 
Three  years  ago,  as  I  drove  through  the  mlU 
section  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  I  suddenly  saw  the 
poem  speUed  out  In  a  red  traffic  Ught,  wrote 
a  couple  llneti  of  it.  pulled  through  the  green 
and  wrote  the  rest.  It  was  all  so  spontaneous, 
out  of  the  subconscious,  that  I  know  how 
much  original,  youthful  happiness  Is  In  it; 
also  how  much  of  my  instinctive  love  of  the 
land. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  Henry  James  met  Rupert  Brooke, 
he  told  him  not  to  be  afraid  to  be  happy. 
I  tell  you  the  same.  And  I  should  like  you 
to  think  there  is  something  of  Henry  Beston 
and  the  State  of  Maine  In  "TTie  Walnut 
Tree."  for  it  was  Henry  who  said,  "It  Is  only 
when  we  are  aware  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
earth  as  poetry  that  we  truly  Uve." 

THX    WALNX7T   TRXB 

"There  was  once  a  swing  in  a  walnut  tree. 
As  tall  as  double  a  swing  might  be. 
At  the  edge  of  the  hill  where  the  branches 
spread 
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So  It  swimg  tbs  valley  right  under  me; 

Then  down  and  back  as  the  valley  fied. 

I  wonder  If  that  old  tree  is  dead? 

I  could  look  straight  up  In  the  Uftlng  heart 

Of  the  black  old  walnut  there  cmd  start 

My  flying  Journey  from  green  to  blue 

With  a  wish  and  a  half  that  the  ropes  would 

part 
And  sail  me  out  on  a  course  as  true 
As  the  crows  in  a  flock  had  dared  ma  to. 

I  swung  from  the  past  to  the  far  dim  days 
Forever  ahead  of  me.  Through  the  haae 
I  saw  the  steeple,  a  flash  of  white. 
And  I  gave  It  a  shout  for  the  scare  and 

praise 
Of  being  a  boy  on  the  verge  of  flight. 
And  I  pumped  on  the  swing  with  all  my 

might 
Tin  the  valley  widened.  Oh,  I  covUd  guess 
From  the  backward  No  to  the  forward  Yea 
That  the  world  begins  in  the  sweep  of  eye. 
With  the  wonder  of  all  of  it  more  or  less 
In  the  last  hello  and  the  first  goodby. 
And  a  swing  in  the  walnut  tree  is  why." 
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equalizing  the  contributions  as  was  in- 
tended in  1939.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Government  will  share  the  expenses  by 
allocating  as  its  contribution  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  least 
expensive  of  the  "high  opti<m"  plans. 
This  adjusts  the  present  law  to  reflect  the 
reali^  of  the  preferences  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  employees  whom 
the  law  is  dedgned  to  protect. 

I  feel  strongly  that  an  employee  should 
not  be  penalized,  because  he  chooses  to 
subscribe  to  the  best  available  protection 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Adjusting  the 
Oovernment  contribution  as  the  bill  pro- 
poses will  serve  to  eradicate  this  inequity. 


HEALTH      BENEFITS      FOR      CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNET 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
Congress  passed  a  piece  of  legislation  of 
vital  importance  to  millions  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  The  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  created  a  highly  de- 
sirable hospital  and  medical  Insurance 
protection  program.  However,  during  the 
creation  of  this  program  the  Congress 
made  a  miscalculation.  It  Is  now  time  to 
correct  that  miscalculation. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation  in- 
tended to  modernize  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act.  The  bill, 
when  enacted,  will  ease  the  burden  now 
hanging  heavily  on  the  civil  servant;  and 
it  will  recti^  the  miscalculation  of  1959. 

When  the  program  was  originally  being 
developed,  an  important  consideration 
was  the  belief  that  many  Federal  em- 
ployees could  not  afford  an  expensive 
health  plan.  Hence,  the  act  provided  that 
two  levels  of  benefits  should  be  offered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  two 
levels  have  become  known  as  the  high 
optlfm  and  the  low  option.  By  paying  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  low  option 
and  high  option  an  employee  could  se- 
cure the  increased  protection  of  the  more 
expensive  plan. 

The  assimiption  made  in  1959  was  that 
the  majority  of  employees  would  choose 
the  low  option  plan.  This  assumption 
has  proved  false;  and  today  90  percent 
of  the  employees  have  chosen  to  pur- 
chase the  extra  protection  of  the  high 
option  plan. 

Consequently,  the  presumpticxi  that 
the  Government  would  pay  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  Insurance — the  intent  of  the 
1959  act — ^has  also  proved  incorrect. 
Statistics  provided  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  indicate  that  in  the 
leading  Government-supported  plans — 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  Aetna 
plans — employees  have  in  the  last  2 
years  contributed  70.6  percent  of  the  cost, 
while  the  Government  has  contributed 
only  29.3  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  will  remedy  this  Imbalance  by 
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WASTE  AND  PROVIDINO  SHIP 
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would  Increase,  and  a  larger  and  stronger 
unsubsidized  fleet  would  result. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  meets  an  asserted 
defldency  in  existing  law  for  the  use  of 
ships  by  the  Government  in  conditions 
short  of  national  emergency  or  war.  The 
DOD  has  complained  that  the  subsidized 
fleet  was  not  made  available  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  the  number  required.  The  bill 
provides  that  whenever  the  Government 
determines  it  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so,  it  can  require  vessels 
enjojrlng  any  benefits  imder  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act — whether  subsidy, 
mortgage  aid  or  cargo  preference — to  be 
made  available  for  service,  either  on  liner 
or  charter  terms.  Applicable  rates  would 
be  subject  to  the  just  compensation  pro- 
visions of  section  902,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  endeavor  to  divide  the  bur- 
den equitably  among  carriers. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


THE  1970  CENSUS— NO  MYTH  HERJE 


OF  ICOMT&NA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  payment 
of  double  subsidies,  and  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  tonnage  for  defense  purposes 
in  the  national  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  present  prac- 
tice of  paying  subsidy  to  UJS.-fiag  lines 
to  meet  foreign-fiag  competition,  and 
then  permitting  the  subsidized  lines  to 
use  the  subsidy  to  bid  against  unsubsi- 
dized operators  for  carriage  of  cargoes 
reserved  for  U.S.-flag  ships.  In  this  way, 
the  subsidy  paid  is  wasted,  the  UJS.-fiag 
share  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  re- 
duced, and  unsubsidized  operators  are 
deprived  of  the  cargos  they  need  if  they 
are  to  survive  with  direct  Government 
subsidy. 

Cargos  reserved  for  U.S.-flag  ships  im- 
der the  cargo-preference  laws  are  in 
all  respects  similar  to  cargos  moving  in 
the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  also  reserved  only  for 
carriage  by  U.S.-flag  ships.  For  domestic 
cargoes,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  provides  that  if  a  subsidized  line 
carries  any  domestic  cargo,  it  must  pay 
back  a  portion  of  the  subsidies  it  has 
received  to  meet  foreign-fiag  competi- 
tic«i. 

This  bill  applies  the  same  principle  to 
the  other  cargos  reserved  for  UJ3.-fiag 
ships. 

Under  the  bill,  subsidized  operators 
must  agree  to  forgo  operating  subsidy 
and  to  repay  construction  subsidy  in  the 
proportion  that  preference-cargo  reve- 
nue bears  to  the  total  revenue:  the  more 
preference  cargo  they  carry,  the  less  sub- 
sidy they  would  retain.  If  any  such  op- 
erator refuses  to  agree,  its  vessels  may 
not  be  used  for  preference  cargo  unless - 
other  vessels  are  not  available.  In  which 
case  the  freight  or  charter  rate  is  In  any 
case  to  be  reduced  as  required  by  the 
above  formula. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  assure  that 
subsidy  payments  would  be  used  for  their 
real  purpose:  to  assist  subsidized  lines  to 
meet  foreign-flag  competition.  Without 
additional  appropriations  for  subsidy,  a 
larger  subsidized  fleet  could  be  supported, 
the  U J3.-flag  share  of  foreign  commerce 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF   OKIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  critics 
of  census  reform  apparently  have  not 
given  much  study  in  depth  to  the  reasons 
back  of  the  reform  movement.  They  seem 
to  be  enchanted  with  the  idea  that  the 
Census  Bureau  has  the  right  to  secure 
from  the  people  any  Information  which 
is  deaired  by  Government  or  business 
even  by  compulsory  methods  backed  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Their  only  justi- 
fication seems  to  be  that  it  is  needed.  But 
the  argument  of  need  runs  headlong  into 
some  persuasive  and  convincing  counter- 
arguments; namely,  whether  the  pres- 
ent methods  are  proper,  effective,  or  ac- 
ceptable. The  following  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  7  Is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  argument 
for  census  reform: 

No  Mtth  Hesx 

In  suggesting  there's  something  uncom- 
fortably sweeping  about  the  laws  aUowmg 
the  Census  Bureau  to  ask  whatever  it  wants 
and  compel  everyone  to  answer,  we  once 
asked.  "Shall  we  become  a  nation  where  the 
government  can  Jail  anyone  who  declines  to 
discuss  the  condition  of  his  plumbing?" 

We  now  find  ourselves  called  to  task  by 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter,  in  an  article  based 
on  an  interview  with  a  census  official  and 
entitled,  at  least  in  New  York,  "Census: 
Count  the  Myths."  Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  uncomfortable  company  of  an  otherwise 
unidentified  "Southern  newspaper"  and  a 
"recorded  telephone  message,"  both  spread- 
ing mallcloiis  nonsense  about  the  forthcom- 
ing census. 

The  fact  Is,  though,  that  the  Oovernment 
can  throw  a  citizen  In  Jail  for  refusing  to 
discuss  the  state  of  his  plumbing.  To  be  sure, 
It  has  never  done  so.  The  60-day  Jail  sentence 
for  refusing  to  answer  census  questions  has 
never  been  Imposed,  and  the  $100  fine  only 
rarely.  Yet  there  Is  the  law. 

After  telling  us  the  compulsory  provisions 
practically  never  need  to  be  enforced,  census 
officials  next  tell  us  the  same  provisions  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  statistical  accuracy 
and  the  common  weal.  Also  they  add  that  we 
can  trust  them;  they  would  never  pry. 

Well,  some  of  us  still  believe  the  civics 
books  maxims  about  a  government  of  laws 
being  preferable  to  a  government  of  men. 
And  in  establishing  the  purity  of  present 
censiis-takers.  Miss  Porter  provides  a  dandy 
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lUostrstlon  of  tba  unwisdom  of  leaving  every- 
tlilng  to  bxireaucratic  dUcretion. 

She  report*,  "In  1880  and  1890,  Individuals 
were  asked  [such]  queetlons  as  whether  they 
often  had  to  be  restrained  by  a  strait-Jacket; 
the  bead  size  of  any  'idiot '  in  the  family"; 
whether  the  respondent  was  'habitually  in- 
temperate,' a  -tramp,"  'syphlUtlc,'  or  a  'ha- 
bitual drunkard.'  Now  that  was  noayl" 

You  bet  It  was;  and  the  laws  that  allowed 
it  are  stUl  on  the  books. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  COURT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF  nnirsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable concern  has  been  expressed  in  re- 
cent times  over  the  transformation  that 
has  been  effected  In  the  U.S.  Constitution 
through  interpretations  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  A  pertinent  and  thought- 
provoking- article  written  by  Mr.  Prank 
E.  Maslaffd,  Jr.,  appeared  in  the  July  5, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Evening  Sentinel,  a 
leading  newspaper  in  my  congressional 
district,  published  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  I  In- 
sert this  article  into  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Constitution  and  Coukt 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel: 

Might  the  demise  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  the  advent  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Biu^er  be  an  appropriate  time  for  the  nation 
to  recall  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin?  It 
seems  that  when  he  was  leaving  Independ- 
ence Hall  foUowlng  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution a  woman  stopped  him  and  asked 
"What  kind  of  a  government  have  you  given 
us  Mr.  Pranklln?"  To  which  Franklin  repUed: 
"A  Republic  madam — if  you  can  keep  it." 

Franklin  said  something  more,  something 
I  think  we  could  take  to  heart  today    He 
added  that  the  Constitution  gave  us  a  gov- 
ernment high  la  positive  powers  checked  and 
balanced   to   prevent   misuse   of   them   but 
fundamentally  so  much  a  government  of  the 
people  that  its  ultimate  character  would  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  people 
Franklin  went  on  to  say  that  the  Consti- 
tution would  either  bring  happiness  to  the 
people  through  the  wiadom  and  Integrity  of 
those  they  chose  to  govern  them— or  it  could 
end  in  despotic  rule  when  the  people  were 
too  corrupted  for  anything  but  de^wtism 
It  is  regrettable  that  every  high  school  stu- 
dent is  not  called  upon  to  memorize  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  re- 
grettable that  our  school  histwy  courses  do 
not  so  clearly  point  up  the  mistakes  we  as  a 
people  have  made,   that  we  do  not  repeat 
them.  «-»•»>«.« 

4.>,^?J?  ^  °^°^  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Conetituttoo.  it  Is  less  likely  we  would 
have  permitted  it  to  be  rewritten  during  the 
years  of  the  Wanen  Court.  Were  we  more 
^'ffl.,  *^  mistakes  made  in  the  past  it  is 
unlikely  we  would  place  credence  in  the 
^Ucl^   advocated    by   the   Pulbrlghta   and 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  the  document  produced 
was  hailed  abroad  "as  the  greatest  ever  de- 
vised by  the  mind  of  man."  It  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  reading  the  roeter  of  those  who 
imposed  the  Constitution  must  sense  that 
God  raised  up  for  that  particular  time  and 
that  particular  mlaalon  a  company  of  men 
wnHMsntiy     quaUfled,     probably     imequaled 

Let  us  caU  the  PoU  of  those  who  built  the 
baae  on  which  this  oouatry  lived  and  ki»w 
and    prospered— Waahlngton.    Madtoon  Ind 
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Franklin.  Jefferooo,  the  Adama  and  Alexan- 
t^  Hamilton,  Mason,  Wythe,  Robert  and 
oouvemeur  Moms,  Rutiedge,  Johnson  King 
Martin,  Livingston,  Sherman,  Hlaworth  Pat- 
terson, Patrick  Henry,  John  Dickinson  and 
Carlisle's  own  Wilson. 

Compare  the  calibre  of  these  men  with  that 
of  those  of  the  Warren  Court  who  with 
ooloeeal  presumption  have  rewritten  the  Con- 
stitution, in  effect  saying  "We  are  more  capa- 
ble of  providing  guidelinee  than  were  those 
who  founded  the  nation." 

There  was  probably  not  a  man  among 
those  who  participated  In  the  events  of  those 
historic  days  in  Philadelphia  who  envisioned 
or  would  have  approved  the  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  Bible  reading  in  our 
schools  was  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution.  They  would  with  equal  una- 
nlmity  damn  those  decisions  of  the  Warren 
Court  which  held  that  the  Constitution  they 
drafted  was  Intended  to  permit  unrestricted 
obscenity  and  rampant  pornography. 

With  equal  vehemence  they  would  have 
disclaimed  recent  opinions  of  the  Court 
rendering  it  complex,  difficult  and  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  successfully  prosecute 
even  self  confessed  criminals. 

One  has  but  to  compare   the  men   who 
drafted    our   Constitution    with    those   who 
havB  presumed  to  rewrite  it  to  know  that 
the  rewritten  document  does  not  represent 
the  intent  of  those  who  composed  it.  Thev 
were    men    of    character,    most    of    them 
possessing  deep   religious   convictions,  men 
who  could  not  have  conceived  of  decisions 
negating  the  practice  of  prayer  anywhere  at 
any  time  or  opening  the  door  for  licentious 
obscenity  and  pornography  or  for  measures 
that  permit  the  criminal  to  avoid  retribution 
Washington  commented— "Of  all  the  dis- 
positions and  habits  which  lead  to  politi- 
cal prosperity.  Religion  and  Morality  we  in- 
dispensable supports." 

n„^l***^  y""  "  *'"  *^**  Providence  has 
V  M^'iS!^****  *^"  permanent  felicity  of  a 
Nation  with  its  virtue?"  j   "*  » 

Almost  certainly  if  Franklin  were  to  be 
accost^  today  his  reply  would  be  "We  gave 
you  a  Republic  and  told  you  it  would  brina 
happing  or  misery  depending  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  Integrity  of  those  y^  chose  to  gov- 
ern^ Only  by  blind  unwlllingnesa  to  relog- 
mze  unpleasant  facts  can  you  continue  to 
think  of  your  nation  as  a  Republic  " 

I  think  he  might  also  caU  to  our  attention 

words  from   Washington's  farewell  ^S^ 

If  we  remain  one  People  under  an  efficient 

government  Uie  time  will  come  when  we  may 

cS^l.?^*~*  or  war  as  our  Interest  shaU 

We  are  confronted  with  a  nation  which 
openly  states  that  Its  intention  is  to  destroy 
th!  i"f»_2*^P^^  °'  *^  worid-speclflcall7 

t^.t  ^'"  """^  to  Uve  in  a  Communist  world 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  accord  such  an 
enemy  the  privilege  of  choice 

ri,^^  .**  J"^  "^"^  "  ^"  commemorate  our 
•nJ.^f  independence.  WUl  we  as  a  peopde 
ndl(»te  clearly  to  tiioee  who  govern  that  we 

S^™^H  *  ""^l""  ^  ^'^  constitutiona! 
interpretations  that  brought  us  so  success- 
fully tiirough  tiie  past  two  hundred  y^9 
Will  we  heed  the  advice  of  George  Washlng- 
^u.^  maintain  our  sti-engtii  no  matter 
what  sacrifice  may  be  called  for? 
Very  truly  yours, 

or.fl  „  Prank  E.  Masland,  Jr. 

RD  6,  Cablisli,  Pa. 
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Uc  concern  about  the  ethics  of  persons 
who  serve  in  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

■nils  concern  has  been  focused,  and 
rightfully  so,  upon  the  circumstaxicss 
under  which  an  official's  independent 
judgment  might  be  affected  by  non-Fed- 
eral sources  of  income  and  business  affil- 
iations. 

I  have  consistently  supported  legisla- 
tive proposals  requiring  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  disclose  their  financial  interests 
for  I  believe  that  a  Congressman's  source 
of  outside  income  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  revealed  to  the  public. 

*v,'^fw®^°™'  ^  ^^^  *o  publicly  report 
1  ofo        °°^^  income  which  I  received  in 
1968,  m  addition  to  my  Federal  income 
came  from  investments  in  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  following  companies: 

American  Metal  Climax. 

American  Standard. 

Becton  Dickinson. 

Betz  Laboratories. 

Carrier  Corporation. 

Cons  Frelghtways,  Inc. 

Hess  Oil  Chemical. 

Heubleln  Inc.  Com. 

Holiday  Inns. 

Intl  Flavors  Frag. 

Johnson  Johnson  Com. 

Lowes  Companies,  Inc. 

McLean  Industries. 

Pennzoil  Untd  1.33  pr. 

Reeves  Telcom. 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Co 

Spartans  Ind  5  %  cv. 

Otherwise.  I  received  no  legal  fees,  per- 
formed no  services  for  compensation,  nor 
received  any  honorariums  in  1968. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    PACKERS    AND 
STOCKYARDS  ACT  OP  1921 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 


REPORT  ON  INCOME 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 
MrTUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  considezBble  pub- 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  The  revisions  that 
I  have  suggested  are  not  all  inclusive 
and  they  deal  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  the  producer  payment 
for  his  livestock  that  he  sells  through 
packers.  •'^uu*" 

In  order  to  provide  this  payment  as- 
surance, it  Is  necessary  that  the  defini- 
tion of  packers  be  expanded  In  order  to 
update  the  present  method  of  handling 
°L,^^^«y^e  meat.  The  basic  act  of 
1921  needs  to  be  amended  in  this  respect 
Formerly,  most  of  our  livestock  went 
through  public  stockyards  channels  and 
eventually  were  sold  to  packers  through 
selling  agents  that  were  licensed  to  op- 
erate in  the  public  yards.  Certain  quallfi- 
^tlons  must  be  met  by  these  commission 
flrms  In  order  to  engage  In  this  highly 
professional  duty  of  exposing  the  live- 
stock for  sale,  and  getting  the  most  dol- 
lars for  the  producer.  Today,  much  of 
our  Uvestock  goes  directly  Into  packers 
hands,  thus  bypassing  the  safety  stand- 
ards that  are  provided  by  practice  and 
law  at  the  pubUc  stockyards.  Estimates 
are  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  livestock 


used  by  packers  Is  now  purchased  di- 
rect from  feedlots  or  from  farmers. 
While  the  InstMiceB  or  purchases  by  In- 
solvent mea^^ckers  are  not  common, 
still  they  are  frequent  enough  that  cer- 
tain precautions  should  be  provided  to 
livestock  producers  of  receiving  their 
money  for  the  sale  of  the  livestock.  The 
bin  of  necessity  makes  other  minor 
changes  in  the  1921  act  in  order  to  bring 
In  a  more  complete  assortment  of  re- 
sources to  producers.  I  urge  your  study 
and  comment  on  this  bill. 


REMOTE  AREA  MEDICAL  FACILmES 
ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   AI.ABKA 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Remote  Area  Medical 
Facilities  Act  of  1969.  This  legislation 
takes  two  steps  toward  making  more 
effective  and  more  economical  use  of 
scarce  medical  resources  and  personnel. 

First,  it  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,;  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  remote  Indian  medical  facilities 
available  to  non-Indians  under  certain 
conditions.  Second,  it  will  allow  private 
physicians  to  treat  non-lndisins  in  re- 
mote area  hospitals. 

Part  1  of  this  plan  has  already  been 
adopted  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska  pur- 
suant to  48  U.S.C.  49.  and  has  proven 
successful.  There,  the  State  has  desig- 
nated certain  areas  as  "remote"  with 
respect  to  health  services,  and  in  these 
areas  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
provide  services  to  nonbeneflciaries  on 
a  reimbursable  basis.  This  act  will  extend 
the  Alaska  program  to  remote  areas  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Part  2,  which  allows  private  physicians 
to  treat  non-Indians  in  Indian  hospitals 
is  not  in  effect  in  Alaska,  but  is  a  measure 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  requesting  for  years. 

Both  the  needs  of  the  Indian  peoples 
and  the  need  to  make  the  most  efBcient 
and  economical  use  of  scarce  medica!  re- 
sources are  taken  Into  sicoount  under  the 
procedure  in  both  parts  of  the  proposal. 
The  consent  of  the  major  tribes  served 
by  the  facility  miist  be  obtained,  and 
first  priority  will  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  peoples.  Control  of  the 
hospitals  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health.  In  short,  the 
measure  insures  that  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  hospitals  will  remain;  the 
quality  medical  care  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity. 

In  addition,  however,  the  act  will  pro- 
vide for  full  use  of  facilities  by  allow- 
ing non-Indians  to  utilize  hospitals  on 
a  "space  available"  basis.  Consequent^, 
pockets  of  deprivation — like  that  near 
Owyhee.  Nev..  Indian  hospital  where 
non-Indians  must  travel  90  miles  to  the 
nearest  hospital  that  will  admit  them — 
will  be  eliminated. 

The  HEW  Secretary  will  establish 
rates  to  be  charged  non-Indians  which 
will  reflect  the  reasonable  cost  of  their 
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use  of  the  facilities.  Thus  the  Goveiti- 
ment  will  in  no  way  be  subsidizing  the 
program. 

The  act  provides  for  the  sensible  use 
of  public  health  facilities,  maintaining 
their  primary  purpose  of  health  care  for 
Indians  and  authorizing  their  full  use 
to  benefit  all  persons  living  in  remote 
areas  where  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  medical  resources  is  the 
only  way  to  obtain  adequate  health  care 
for  all. 


ARID  LAND  PROBLEMS  REQUIRE 
BOTH  SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  social  and  physical  sci- 
ences are  required  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  development  of  arid  lands. 
I  was  reminded  of  this  truth  on  reading 
a  paper  on  "Organizing  for  Public  Ac- 
tion To  Resolve  Arid  Lands  Problems" 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  William  E. 
Wame  at  the  third  plenary  session  of 
the  International  Arid  Lands  Confer- 
ence at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  on  June  9,  1969. 

Mr.  Wame  said  that  "institution 
building"  is  as  important  as  dam  build- 
ing in  developing  successful  water  re- 
sources projects  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Wame's  35  years  of  experience  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  public  agencies,  in 
State  of  California,  Federal,  and  interna- 
tional programs  of  the  constructive  type 
have  given  him  a  unique  background 
for  the  discussion. 

Some  veteran  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  remember  when  Mr.  Wame  came 
from  California  and  entered  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  1935.  Others  will  re- 
member when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  for  Water  and  Power  in  1947. 
Some  of  us  also  knew  him  when  he  was 
director  of  the  aid  missions  in  Iran.  Bra- 
zil and  later  in  Korea  where  I  had  the 
plefisure  of  visiting  him  10  years  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  consist- 
ently for  sound  development  of  water 
programs  in  California  and  the  West, 
however,  will  remember  the  work  done 
under  Mr.  Wame's  direction  In  putting 
on  Uie  road  such  projects  as  the  great 
Central  Valley  project  in  California  and 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  in  Washing- 
ton. His  great  service  as  California's  wa- 
ter resources  director  was  the  launching 
of  the  State  water  project. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  long  ago 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Csilifomla 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  learning 
firsthand  about  California's  water  prob- 
lems, of  the  need  for  comprehensive 
and  integrated  development,  and  of  the 
importance  of  avoiding  a  strictly  tech- 
nical engineering  solution  without  test- 
ing how  well  such  a  scdution  will  serve 
the  people  and  the  wildlife  of  a  region. 
Mr.  Wame's  first  appointment  in  Cali- 
fornia on  coming  home  from  Korea  was 
as  director  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  In  California,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
since  I  feel  that  I  helped  to  bring  It  about. 
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water  resources  programs  have  been 
adopted  and  pursued  that  seem  to  meet 
the  whole  panoply  of  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Wame's  paper  stresses  the  require- 
ment for  this  broad  perspective  and  for 
adequate  public  organizatlcm  to  conduct 
water  development  programs  over  the 
world.  I  present  It  for  publication  in  the 
Ricord: 

Oboanizino  roR  Public  Actiom  To  Rzsolvb 
Aam  Lands  Pboblems' 

(By  William  E.  Wame,  water  resources 
consultant) 

The  problems  of  agricultural  production 
on  arid  lands  usuaUy  require  in  their  solu- 
tion Intricate  water  management  that  is 
out  of  the  economic  reach  of  private  citizens 
who  may  be  engaged  In  irrigation  farming. 
One  way  or  another,  public  action  has  been 
found  necessary  for  Buccessful  irrigation  and 
dramage  ventures  of  scale  throughout  the 
world. 

Where  institutions  capable  of  taking  the 
required  public  action  have  existed  or  where 
they  have  been  created,  irrigated  agriculture 
has  expanded  and  flourished  in  the  arid  re- 
gions. Where  such  liLstltutions  once  existed 
but  have  disappeared,  the  water  projects  have 
shrunk  or  fallen  into  disuse  and  the  papu- 
lation of  succeeding  generations  has  been 
reduced  in  numbers.  Where  irrigation  sys- 
tems have  been  provided  in  the  absence  of 
institutions  through  which  to  supply  the 
needed  public  action  to  develop  and  main- 
tain them,  there  has  been  Inadequate  use 
made  of  the  water  and  the  land.  Such  proj- 
ects have  not  succeeded  in  achieving  their 
goals. 

Many  authorities  have  cited  the  need  of 
institutions  in  developing  water  projects 
in  arid  lands.  Former  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  told  a  symposium  in  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  In  1967,'  that  John  Wesley  PoweU 
often  considered  the  father  of  development 
of  arid  lands  in  the  United  States,  foresaw 
the  best  opportunity  for  irrigation  in  the 
conservation  and  development  of  large 
streams.  "This  would  require  a  new  pat- 
tern of  cooperation  between  man  and  gov- 
ernment. Powell's  idea  was  that  in  irrigable 
valleys  settlers  could  Join  to  form  irrigation 
districts  and  apply  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  survey."  Powell's  idea  was.  Mr. 
Udall  said,  "a  political  idea,  but  you  had  to 
have  new  human  institutions,  political  in- 
stitutions .  .  .  the  irrigation  dUtrtcts." 

"Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Clirlst  there  existed  one  of  the  greatest 
conservation  programs  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems ever  known  in  the  history  of  civilized 
man,"  Governor  John  Connally  of  Texas  told 
the  same  symposium*  at  which  Secretary 
UdaU  spoke  of  Major  PoweU.  "During  the 
height  of  the  civilizations  of  Babylon,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  there  existed  In  Mesopo- 
tamia a  system  of  water  and  soil  utUization 
that  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  with  foodstuffs  sufficient  to 
support  17,000.000.  But  as  time  progressed, 
nomads  overran  this  great  civilization.  They 
did  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  water  and  soU  conservation. 
The  canals  were  permitted  to  silt.  The  land 
that  once  supported  a  population  of  17,000,- 
000  has  never  since,  in  the  3,500  years  of  re- 
corded history  of  man,  been  able  to  sustain 
a  population  in  excess  of  3,000,000." 

I  know  the  Khuzestan  region  of  Iran  quite 
well.  It  is  probable  that  statistics  of  its  use 
in  ancient  times  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mates that  Governor  Connally  gave  of  the 
p>opulation  of  Mesopotamia,  since  the  Khu- 
zestan geographicaUy  is  closely  related.  Here 
the  Persian  Empire  once  had  its  seat.  Traces 
of  the  canals  that  once  served  the  area,  now 
desert,  that  Herodotus  described  as  fertUe 
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and  floiirlahlng.  are  stlU  vtslblo  from  Ui«  air. 
Ancient  hulks  of  canala,  now  aUt  rldgee  with 
a  meandering  ditch  malrlng  Ita  way  along 
them,  still  bear  such  names  as  "The  Darius 
Canal."  Here  the  Oovemment  was  destroyed 
as  was  the  government  of  the  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  water  systems  were  abandoned.  The 
people  were  reduced  In  stature  and  nimiber. 
AclTlllzationfell. 

Luna  B.  Leopold,  Research  Bydrologtot  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  said, 
also  speaking  at  the  symposium  *  mentioned 
earlier,  "Considering,  then,  that  any  iisefiil 
classification  of  water  problems  Inherently 
Involves  the  climate  or  the  atmosphere  with- 
in which  we  view  water  in  the  environment, 
It  Is  not  illogical  to  add  a  seventh  to  the 
list  of  major  water  problems  of  the  world.  I 
here  call  It  the  social  problem  of  water,  mean- 
ing the  relationship  of  society  to  its  water 
resouirce  expressed  through  attitudes,  pro- 
cedures for  economic  evolution  (sic),  legis- 
lation, standards  and  customs.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  these,  in  their  In- 
teraction may  be  more  Important  than  any 
other  water  problem  that  we  face." 

The  Importance  of  organizing  for  public 
action  to  achieve  water  development  in  arid 
lands  may  be  demonstrated  in  many  ways. 
Knginee»«  may  construct  irrigation  projects, 
but  uaUl  the  people  who  must  use  them 
to  water  their  crops  are  organized,  the  works 
will  not  be  used  nor  will  they  be  maintained. 
In  the  Helmand  Valley  In  Afghanistan,  a 
technically  well  conceived  project  for  this 
reason  has  not  prospered  in  many  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  despite  the  willingness,  nay 
the  anxiety,  of  the  new  settlers  in  California 
a  century  ago  to  farm  the  arid  lands  of 
the  Central  Valley,  their  uncoordinated  ef- 
forts for  decades  were  largely  futile.  The  Cal- 
ifornia State  Legislature  enacted  the  Wright 
Act  in  1887,  authorizing  the  people  to  form 
Irrigation  districts  among  themselves,  and 
the  problem  was  solved. 

The  Wright  Act,  carefully  drawn,  redrawn 
and  amended  through  the  years,  has  been 
the  instrument  of  major  Irrigation  develop- 
ment in  California.  Many  other  types  of  wa- 
ter districts  have  been  authorized  and  fotmad 
In  California.  During  recent  years  few  naw 
Irrigation  districts  have  come  into  existence 
In  the  state.  The  irrigation  district  never- 
theless remains  today  the  backbone  of  Call- 
fomia's  water  development. 

Hear  what  Albert  T.  Han  ley,  member  of  the 
California  District  Securities  Commission  and 
an  authority  on  California  water  districts, 
has  to  say  about  the  Wright  Act  and  the  Ir- 
rigation districts  org^anlzed  under  it  ".  .  .  the 
discovery  of  the  legal  formulas  of  these  or- 
ganizations was  of  infinitely  greater  value 
to  California  than  the  discovery  of  gold  a 
generation  before.  They  are  an  extraordinarily 
potent  engine  for  the  creation  of  wealth.' 
Organizing  for  public  action  is  considered 
necessary  as  a  condition  precedent  to  water 
development  in  under  developed  countries. 
Charles  E.  Kellog  and  Arnold  C.  Orvedal  in 
January,  1968  in  an  unpublished  paper  en- 
titled "World  Potentials  for  Arable  Soils" 
said,  "Many  factors  contribute  to  the  current 
problems  of  agricultxire  and  economic  devel- 
opment. .  .  .  Among  the  essential  steps  to  be 
taken,  institution  bvilldlng  for  agriculture 
and  economic  development.  In  both  public 
and  private  sectors.  Is  the  most  critical  and 
the  most  difficult."  A  measure  of  the  need 
will  be  found  In  the  size  of  the  task  of  irri- 
gation development  that  is  ahead. 

Orvllle  I,  Overboe,  Agrlcultvu-al  Economist, 
Water  Resources  Branch,  Natural  Resources 
Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice. USDA,  said  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
March  April.  1968  issue  of  International 
Agricultural  Development  Newsletter.  "Ap- 
proximately 11  percent  or  880  million  acres 
of  the  total  potential  arable  land  in  the  world 
requires  irrigation  for  even  one  crop.  The 
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remaining  seven  billion  acrea  can  be  uaed 
to  raise  at  least  ooa  crop  without  Ixrlsattan. 
and  over  a  considerable  area,  multiple-crop- 
ping is  possible.  Without  additional  Irriga- 
tion, mulUple-cropplng  could  Increaaa  the 
gross  cropped  area  (the  ciUtlvated  area  timea 
the  number  of  crops  per  year)  to  9.8  bllUon 
acres  unuaUy.  ThU  Is  about  two  bllUon 
moras  more  than  the  total  potentlaUy  arable 
land  and  about  three  Umee  the  presently  cul- 
tivated land.  A  further  Increase  of  eji  bU- 
llon  acres  In  gross  cropped  area  Is  estimated 
possible  by  Irrigation,  assTimlng  that  double 
oc  triple  creeping  would  be  possible  on  some 
of  the  additional  Irrigated  land.  This  could 
Increase  the  world's  maximum  gross  cropped 
area  to  163  biUion  acres." 

There  were  20  mUUon  acres  of  irrigated 
land  In  the  world  in  1880.«  Many  large  and 
sophisticated  irrigation  projects  constructed 
mainly  in  India,  Russia,  the  United  States 
and  Egypt  raised  the  total  to  about  100  mU- 
Uon  acres  by  1900.'  About  388  million  acres 
are  Irrigated  today.'  About  ten  percent  of 
the  total  is  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Overboe  points  out  that  despite  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
world's  potentially  arable  land  is  under  irri- 
gation, a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  food 
supply  is  produced  on  irrigated  land.  He  adds 
that  with  present  technology  it  is  poeslble  to 
add  greatly  to  the  present  irrigated  area. 

"The  greatest  remaining  potentials  are  In 
Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Central  Asia,  but 
significant  possibilities  also  remain  in  South- 
east Asia,  India.  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and 
China,"  Mr.  Overboe  reported. 

By  2000  A.D.,  Mr.  Overboe  estimated  there 
may  be  about  twice  as  much  land  Irrigated 
as  Is  irrigated  today. 

Prom   the  statistics   of  growth    the  task 
ahead  for  the  "institution  buUders"  In  the 
arid  zones  is  shown.  The  task  is  complicated 
because  not  all  of  the  potentially  irrigable 
land  is  In  areas  which  have  displayed  marked 
Initiative  In  pubUc  organization  to  combat 
problems  growing  out  of  aridity.  Frequently 
the  governments  of  such  areas  do  not  have 
ready  capital  to  Invest  In  water  projects.  Just 
as  frequently  they  do  not  have  the  traditions 
and  ready  expertise  to  build  the  needed  local 
Institutions.  They  are  not  prepared  to  in- 
struct the  local  popxUatlona  in  the  needed 
new  ways  to  cooperate  In  agencies  of  mutual 
service.  In  "Agricultural  Water  Management 
in  India."  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  International  Ag- 
ricult\iral  Development  Services  April,  1966 
it  was  stated  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
needed    irrigation    development    that    "The 
Central  and  State  Governments  need  to  fix 
organizational  responalbUlty  as  well  as  pol- 
icy and  motivation  In  order  to  achieve  any 
major  Impacts  on  water  use."  The  report  was 
by  a  Sou  Conservation  Service  team,  con- 
sisting of  D.  A.  WUllams.  Ray  Walker,  John 
Sutton,  and  John  Douglas.  It  declared: 

"If  India  Is  to  move  forward  at  a  rate  any- 
where near  consistent  with  its  need  for  In- 
tensification of  agricultural  production  it 
must  adopt  at  the  Ministerial  level  and  mo- 
tivate throughout  the  Central,  State,  Dis- 
trict Block  and  Village  levels  some  effecUve 
policies  on  land  and  water  use. 

"Such  poUcies  must  take  Into  account 
land  capability,  priorities  of  water  use,  alloca- 
tion of  resources  on  a  selective  basis,  coordi- 
nation of  public  works  with  Intensity  of 
agricultural  objectives,  land  ownerehlp  ad- 
Justmente  and  consolidations  consistent 
with  land  and  water  management  objectives 
and  definite  fixing  of  organizational  respon- 
sibility for  efficient  administration,"  add- 
ing: •*"'* 

"Nfr  Hatt  of  Ford  Foundation  pointed  out 
in  1962  that  'Many  groups  of  cultivators 
whose  water  problems  require  community 
action  lack  qualified  institutions  through 
which  the  necessary  actions  can  be 
taken  some    type    of    organization     is 

needed  with  responslblUty  for  village  water 
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control  whose  officials  have  specific  powers 
(1)  to  secure  rights  of  way  for  Improve- 
ments, (2)  to  commit  its  members  to  finan- 
cial and  other  obUgatloos  required  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  community 
irrigation  and  drainage  works,  (3)  to  en- 
force equlteble  distribution  of  Irrigation 
water,  and,  (4)  to  represent  the  members  In 
dealings  with  officials  of  various  denart- 
ments.  .  .  .'"  «-— » 

The  team  added  emphatically,  "Our  team 
fuUy  subscribes  to  the  quoted  statement." 
Thus  the  Irrigation  district,  the  need  for 
which  was  seen  by  Major  Powell  at  the  outset 
of  western  development  In  the  United  States 
and  the  energy  of  which  was  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Henley  when  he  reviewed  a 
cemtury  of  agriculture  development  in  Cali- 
fornia, today  also  Is  visualized  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  Increasing  the  agriculture  goals 
of  India:  either  the  irrigation  district  as 
known  In  the  United  States  or  satisfactory 
substitutes  for  It  as  a  local  Institution. 

Reverting  to  discussion  of  the  Khuzestan, 
the  area  where  the  Biblical  city  of  Suza  once 
rose  In  aU  Its  splendor,  the  desert  today 
again  Is  being  pushed  back  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Dez  Irrigation  Project  Mr. 
David  E.  Lilienthal,  who  lent  his  genius  to 
the  organization  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  who  was  a  founder  of  the  firm 
of  consultants  that  made  the  comprehensive 
plan,  built  Pahlavl  Dam  and  started  the 
canals,  foresaw  the  essential  need  for  institu- 
tionalization of  the  development.  The  re- 
quired pubUc  agency  has  been  provided  in 
the  Khuzestan  Water  and  Power  Authority. 
The  KWPA  was  organized  when  the  Iranian 
Government  adopted  a  TVA-type  authoriza- 
tion act.  It  was  InltlaUy  staffed  with  people 
who  had  been  coimterparts  for  training 
purposes  of  expatriate  engineers  and  other 
experts  of  the  oansuItanfB  staff  at  work  on 
the  development. 

Since  1968.  the  Dez  PUot  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect of  20.000  hectares,  a  aoo-hectare  Field 
Trial  Farm,  where  crops  and  varieties  are 
tested  for  adaptablUty  to  the  area,  and  the 
6,000-hectare  Haft  Tapeh  Sugar  Cane  Plan- 
tation, have  been  developed  and  managed 
by  the  Dee  Irrigation  Project  organisation  of 
the  KWPA.  Wltb  a  $80,000,000  loan  granted 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  International  «*nv 
for  Beconstructton  and  Development,  tba 
DIP  will  be  expanded  Into  Its  First  Stage  of 
57,000  hectares. 

The  development  of  Iran  Is  being  super- 
vised by  the  Plan  Organization  with  the 
wise  guidance  and  support  of  His  Imi>erlal 
Majesty,  the  Shah-ln-8hab.  Three  five  year 
plans  have  successfully  been  completed,  and 
the  Fourth  Plan  was  started  a  year  ago.  The 
Fourth  Plan  emphasizes  agricultiual  de- 
velopment. The  Ministry  of  Water  and  Power, 
which  has  charge  of  the  water  resource  de- 
^elopment  programs  of  the  country,  has  used 
the  KWPA  as  a  model  In  fashioning  regional 
authorities  that  now  cover  all  areas  of 
Iran.  The  Ministry  has  adopted  an  agribusi- 
ness program,  pioneered  on  the  DIP,  as  a 
means  of  causing  its  dams  and  nangi  gj^ 
tems  to  make  the  most  Immediate  Impact  cm 
the  traditional  subsistence  agriculture  of  tbs 
area  and  of  making  the  quickest  contrtbu- 
tlon  to  the  Fourth  Plan  goals  of  Increased 
agricultural  production. 

The  agribusiness  program  is  linked  with 
encouragement  of  foreign  investors  to  come 
In  with  capital  and  know-how  and  to  laimch 
intensive,  commercial-type  farming  ventures 
in  the  newly  Irrigated  areas.  The  Investors 
will  not  own  the  land,  and  will.  In  20  or  at 
most  20  years,  be  required  to  turn  the  farms 
over  to  Iranians,  who.  It  Is  planned,  wUl  have 
acquired  sufficient  training  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  able  to  operate  modem  mecha- 
nized, integrated  agribusiness  on  their  own 
The  KWPA,  through  its  Dez  Irrigation 
l^oject  Staff,  will  fill  the  Institutional  needs. 
The  organization  has  the  powers  of  an  Ir- 
rigation district  m  CaUfornla,  and   In  addl- 
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tion,  is  authorized  and  equipped  to  fill  other 
organizational  deflclendes  in  a  society  that 
has  been  Isolated  and  turned  In  upon  Itself 
for  a  thousand  years,  a  society  In  which  rural 
Initiative  is  at  low  ebb.  The  DIP  has  a  health 
service,  an  extension  staff,  a  credit  service,  a 
farm  machinery  service,  and  otherwise  has 
adjiuted  Its  Jib  to  the  local  breezes.  The 
KWPA  obtains  the  services  of  advisors  and 
consultants  in  its  far  flung  operations.  With 
the  Plan  Organization  providing  the  finan- 
cial backing  from  Iran's  large  petroleum 
earnings,  with  the  IBRD  assisting  in  the 
construction  and  development  both  with  Its 
loan  and  from  its  experience  gained  around 
the  world,  with  expertise  drawn  In  as  needed 
In  both  the  technical  areas  of  project  de- 
velopment and  In  irrigation  farm  manage- 
ment and  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
farm  products,  with  a  staff  of  Increasing 
competence  and  a  group  of  native  farmers, 
many  of  whom  already  are  showing  promise 
of  throwing  off  the  chains  of  traditionalism, 
the  KWPA  would  seem  to  have  answered  the 
problem  of  organizing  for  public  action  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  developing  the  arid 
lands  of  the  Khuzestan. 

California  was  confronted  for  years  with 
the  water  problem  of  shifting  waters  from 
North  to  South  statewide.  The  problem  was 
unsolvable  until  the  State  Department  of 
Water  Resources  was  made  by  special  legisla- 
tion an  institution  authorized  to  construct 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  the  great  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Project.  With  the  institu- 
tion, California  in  nine  years  has  constructed 
the  major  part  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
demanding  and  Intricate  water  projects. 
Water  Is  already  being  delivered  through 
half  of  the  length  of  the  California  Aque- 
duct and  many  other  features  are  fully  oper- 
ative. Many  observers  have  assumed  that 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  financing  was  the  sole 
key  necessary  to  unlock  the  California  water 
problem.  Through  my  personal  experience, 
however,  I  can  assure  you  that  In  addition  to 
examination  of  the  engineering  plan  and  the 
water  bond  act  both  the  Legislature  and  those 
who  sold  and  bought  the  bonds  scrutinized 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  to  de- 
termine whether  it,  in  their  Judgments,  was 
an  Institution  capable  of  performing  the 
tasks  that  were  assigned  to  It.  It  is  proving 
to  be  an  institution  to  Justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it. 

The  American  genius  for  creating  public 
agencies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  west- 
ward expansion,  of  development  of  the  arid 
west,  of  the  agriculture  revolution  of  the  last 
half  century,  \b  not  everywhere  present.  An 
Italian  leader  told  me  recently  that  what  he 
called  "the  willingness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  Innovate,  to  accept  new  things,"  had 
Impressed  him  as  the  most  Important  factor 
In  western  development.  He  did  not  believe 
anything  quite  like  It  existed  In  his  country, 
although  some  quite  remarkable  changes  are 
beginning  to  be  in  evidence  in  Italy.  He  said 
he  felt  sure  that  this  essential  factor  was 
absent  In  degrees  matching  their  lagging 
development  In  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world. 

In  many  arid  regions,  the  surge  of  energy 
and  Initiative  that  Is  necessary  to  carry 
through  water  developments  once,  for  a 
period,  was  present.  Periods  of  growth  and 
development  occurred,  I  believe,  at  times 
when  governments  were  stable  and  spawned 
Institutions  capable  of  organizing  and  main- 
taining Intricate  water  projects.  The  periods 
closed  when  either  the  morale  of  the  people 
or  their  stamina  was  lowered,  when  govern- 
ments were  swept  away,  and  when  different 
ethics  and  goals  were  established,  when  pub- 
lic action  for  the  common  purpose  of  water- 
ing the  crops  was  no  longer  of  sxifficient  im- 
portance to  the  populace  to  assure  mainte- 
nance of  the  canals. 

In  these  and  many  other  areas  within  the 
arid  zone  It  Is  possible  to  do  as  Iran  has  done 
In  the  Khuzestan  and  to  recreate  what  has 
been  missing,  the  necessary  Institutions. 
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The  expectation  of  this  centiar  to  double 
the  present  production  from  irrigated  land, 
however,  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  absence 
of  programs  that  place  as  much  emphasis  on 
building  institutions  to  organize  and  channel 
public  action  as  is  placed  on  the  construction 
of  dams.  Today,  the  engineers  are  far  ahead 
vrith  their  dams.  Unless  there  is  some  catch- 
ing up  done  soon,  the  capital  being  Invested 
in  water  project  development  in  underde- 
veloped arid  regions  will  result  in  many  un- 
used canals  by  2000  A.D.,  and  the  great  ex- 
{lectation  of  increasing  food  supplies  will  be 
shattered.  Remember  what  failure  to  use 
their  resources  cost  the  people  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  price  of  failure  to  provide  the 
public  institutions  that  will  be  needed  will 
be  no  less  dear  In  the  next  generation. 

FOOTNOTES 
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friction  between  our  two  countries.  What 
is  even  more  significant  from  my  vantage 
point  as  a  member  of  the  BarJElng  and 
Currency  Committee  Is  that  total  sales 
of  the  fan  Jet  Falcon  In  1966  amounted 
to  $41,967,000. 

The  contemplated  acquisition  of  40  of 
these  new  Jets,  with  options  for  120. 
comes  on  the  heels  of  record  sales  of 
the  current  fan  Jet  Falcon  plus  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  business  aircraft 
market. 

This  latest  expansion  of  the  fan  Jet 
Falcon  program  is  expected  to  make  even 
greater  contributions  to  the  commercial 
and  technical  success  of  this  interna- 
tional effort  but  above  all  it  makes  a 
healthy  contribution  to  keeping  our  for- 
eign trade  efforts  strong. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we  will 
continue  to  make  economic  progress, 
keeping  our  dollar  strong  throughout  the 
world,  suid  congratulate  Pan  American 
and  Avions  Marcel  Dassault  of  Paris  la 
their  bold  imdertaklng. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  FAN  JET 
FAJU:ON  PROORAM 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   HHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  9  years  now  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  over  the  outflow  of 
n.S.  dollars  and  the  reaction  by  an  eco- 
nomically conscious  Nation  to  this.  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  with 
what  some  of  my  colleagues  refer  to  as 
the  fortress  America  concept.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  our  economic 
well-being  than  for  us  to  limit  our  busi- 
ness opportunities  to  the  continental 
United  States.  We  must  do  everything 
possible  to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of 
goods  if  we  are  ever  to  overcome  the 
balance-of -payments  deficit. 

Because  of  my  concern  in  this  area,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
agreement  between  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  Avions  Marcel  Dassault  of 
France  further  expanding  Pan  Am's  fan 
Jet  Falcon  program  to  include  construc- 
tion of  a  smaller,  four-  to  seven-passen- 
ger business  Jet  to  be  delivered  in  1072. 

Some  175  Falcons  are  in  service  today 
in  North  and  South  America  and  in  a 
number  of  countries  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  Many  of  these  fan  Jets  are 
being  used  by  American  businessmen 
abroad  to  develop  export  markets  for 
American  goods.  In  fact  during  1968 
more  fan  Jet  Falcons  were  delivered  to 
corporate  owners  than  any  other  busi- 
ness Jet  aircraft. 

This  latest  in  a  series  of  expansions 
dating  back  to  1965  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  industrial  cooperation  be- 
tween roajor  French  £md  American  com- 
panies. It  is  significant  that  this  effort 
continued  despite  periods  of  extreme 


DID  YOU  SALUTE  THE  FLAG  ON  THE 
FOURTH? 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NZVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all 
Americans  if  they  saluted  the  flag  and 
their  country  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 
know  Nevadans  did,  whether  physically 
or  in  thought,  depending  on  where  the 
holiday  weekend  took  them. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  a 
stalwart  editorial  by  one  of  my  Nevada 
editor  friends  who  really  spoke  for  the 
entire  State  of  Nevada  and  this  great  Na- 
tion. The  patriotic  column  is  from  the 
Ely  Dally  Times  by  editor,  Zane  Miles, 
Julys,  1969: 

Pat  Homage  to  the  Coxtntrt  When  the 
Flag  Is  CAsaiED  Bt 

Another  Fourth  of  July,  another  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Another  day  of  picnics  and  paradee  and 
rodeos  and  traffic  fatalities  and  reunions  and 
sunburns. 

Another  day  in  a  decade  of  growing  disre- 
spect for  our  Flag  and  growing  disloyalty  to 
our  country.  Another  day  when  the  tenor  of 
our  Congress  seems  to  be  "billions  for  trib- 
ute, but  not  one  cent  for  defense." 

Another  day  when  Americans  dying  In  a 
foreign  land  to  keep  that  bloodshed  from 
our  own  shores  are  reviled  by  some  of  their 
countrymen  as  "imperialist  murderers." 

Another  day  when  It  isn't  safe  to  walk  the 
streets  of  our  nation's  cities  as  dusk  ap- 
proaches— or  even  in  the  full  light  of  day. 

Another  day  spent  ignoring  history's  dlc- 
timi  that  only  those  who  are  willing  to  die 
for  freedom  are  fit  to  possess  it. 

I  don't  believe  the  Fourth  of  July  should 
be  another  day  when  our  Flag,  our  National 
Eimblem,  should  be  used  as  a  wrap  for  nude 
actresses  In  an  off-Broadway  play.  I  don't 
believe  the  Fourth  of  July  should  be  another 
day  for  the  Flag  to  be  burned  by  a  howling 
mob  of  "students"  who  study  seldom  and 
leam  less  often.  I  dont  believe  our  Flag 
should  be  a  scalp  to  be  taken  with  Impunity 
as  a  trophy  by  a  fo\irth-rate  nation. 

Do  you? 

You  don't? 

Then  stand  toll  and  proud  when  those 
Flags  are  carried  up  Aultman  Street  In  Fri- 
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day's  p<u«d«.  Be  proud  of  wh&t  the  Fourth 
of  July  has  moant  for  us,  and  what  It  can 
mean  for  our  children. 

It's  not  Just  a  place  of  doth  you  salute, 
Just  as  a  soldier  lant  really  saluting  the  man 
when  be  lifts  his  hand  to  his  forehead  In 
recognition  of  another  soldier  of  higher  rank. 

"Tou're  saluting  the  rank,  not  the  man," 
the  drill  sergeant  tells  his  recruits. 

And  when  the  Flag  goee  by,  and  we  salute, 
we're  not  saluting  the  cloth,  but  the  United 
States  of  America. 


WHETHER,    WEATHER 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTAJf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  S,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  10  years  Butte,  Mont.,  has  been 
without  the  services  of  a  local  weather 
station.  The  residences  of  this  city  have 
relied  on.the  somewhat  hit-and-miss  pre- 
dictions of -the  regional  center  and  as  a 
result  inconvenience  and  financial  loss 
have  been  inciirred.  It  Is  time  that  the 
n.S.  Weather  Bureau  recognizes  Butte's 
needs. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues. 
Butte.  Mont.,  is  nestled  near  the  crest 
of  the  Continental  Divide.  The  city  prop- 
er Is  1  mile  high,  rivaling  the  great  city 
of  Denver.  Butte  sits  in  a  bowl,  with 
rimmed  peaks  extending  7,000  to  8.000 
feet  on  all  sides.  With  this  topography, 
the  weather  in  Butte  can  be  vastly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Helena,  a  mere  60  miles 
away.  For  the  safety  of  the  air  carriers, 
for  those  using  the  surrounding  moun- 
tain passes,  for  the  local  commerce,  and 
for  just  everyday  living  Butte  needs  a 
weather  station. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  local  news- 
paper, the  Montana  Standard,  for  lead- 
ing the  struggle  to  reinstate  the  services 
of  a  weather  bureau  in  Butte.  For  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues,  I  enclose  a 
recent  editorial  defending  the  need  for  a 
Butte  weather  station: 

Wrxthb,  Wbathzb 
It  was  In  the  regreaalve  action  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  that  Butte  lost  Ita 
weather  station.  It  Is  the  regreaslTe  policy  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  which  may  delay, 
or  even  deny  us,  a  weather  faculty,  which 
other  lees  Industrialized  communltlee  have. 
There  are  two  courses  open  to  Butte.  Ap- 
proach the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  service  or 
ask  for  direct  legislative  action.  In  the  end 
we  may  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  weather 
service  made  available  to  the  industry, 
commerce,  business  and  people  of  thin  com- 
munity. 

Our  only  prospect  of  favorable  Weather 
Bureau  acUon  lies  in  eetabllahlng  that  sub- 
stantial loeses  resxUt  from  lack  of  the  service. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  a  hearing  last  week 
In  Butte  that  such  losses  do  occur  In  in- 
dustry, construction,  road  building.  Industry 
and  farming  when  weather  service  la  not 
readily  available. 

The  Weather  Bureau  wants  figures  on  ac- 
tual and  potential  loesee.  If  they  are  sub- 
stantial enough  the  bureau  may  be  Im- 
preascd.  Of  course,  we  have  no  asstirance  we 
wlU  get  a  weather  station.  However,  since 
there  mxist  be  considerable  fln^nfjai  loos 
under  the  present  weather  forecasting  serv- 
ice we  should  get  the  flgurea  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  people  as  soon  as  possible. 
While  the  bureau  shows  Interest  In  the 
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financial  loss,  we  would  like  to  Impress  upon 
it  the  loss  In  htunan  comfort  when  people 
do  not  have  access  to  weather  infonnatlon. 
Who  Is  to  say  much  misery  or  even  lives 
of  people,  as  weU  as  livestock,  cannot  be 
saved  by  general  weather  forecasting?  We 
feel  strongly  that  the  fedwai  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  not  giving  sufficient  consideration 
to  the  adverse  effects  on  the  mental  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  individual. 

For  the  last  16  years  there  has  been  no 
place  for  the  people  to  caU  for  the  tempera- 
ture— when  It  is  mUd  or  when  it  Is  hot;  no 
place  to  caU  to  find  out  if  the  petunias  or 
the  pets  will  freeze  tonight;  no  place  to  call 
to  find  out  whether  you  wUl  be  heeding  into 
or  out  of  a  storm;  whether  to  go  to  town 
or  stay  at  home;  whether  to  wear  heavy 
clothes  or  light. 

When  you  can't  match  one  whether  to  the 
other  weather  discomfort  results,  even  dan- 
ger to  one's  welfare,  and  health,  property 
and  financial  loss. 
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A  WORKABLE  REFORM  ALTERNA- 
TIVE TO  TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORSGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  9.  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  em- 
barked on  a  sweeping  review  of  this  coun- 
try's tax  laws.  My  committee  colleagues 
and  I  are  intent  upon  piitninftt.1ng  many 
of  the  anomalies  that  exist  In  our  pres- 
ent tax  structure,  and  closing  the  large 
number  of  loopholes  that  allow  a  few  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  taxation, 
leaving  most  of  us  to  bear  the  added 
burden. 

Today,  I  offer  a  proposal  that  I  will 
present  In  the  committee  regarding  one 
of  those  areas  where  there  is  particu- 
larly strong  pressure  for  trying  a  new 
approfich:  the  tax  treatment  of  State 
and  local,  or  municipal  bonds. 

The  exanptlon  of  municipal  bond 
earnings  from  Federal  income  taxes  has 
sparked  State  and  local  authorities  to 
utilize  them  for  flnftT^tring  thousands  of 
capital  Improvement  projects  across  the 
country  in  recent  years.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  this  exemption  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  tax  haven  over- 
crowded with  commercial  banks  ft^nd 
other  financial  Instltutionfi.  These  con- 
cerns now  hold  more  than  $50  billion 
worth  of  municipal  bonds  on  which  they 
pay  no  tax.  For  the  commercial  banks. 
tax-ex«npt  interest  amounts  to  about 
one-third  of  their  economic  Income.  As 
a  result,  the  effective  rate  of  taxation  for 
commercial  banks  has  dxopsteA  off 
sharply. 

In  my  Judgmoit.  the  tax  haven  prob- 
lem Is  of  such  magnitude  that  refonn 
Is  necessary.  I  am  not.  however,  advo- 
cating change  that  would  preclude  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds. 
What  I  am  working  for  In  the  commit- 
tee is  an  optional  approach  that  could 
prove  more  attractive  as  a  fln^nHrig  tooL 

My  plan  would  differ  from  legislation 
proposed  to  the  Congress  by  several  leg- 
islators, including  Senator  Spakkmah  of 
Alabama.  Senator  Proziciu  of  Wlsctm- 
stn,  and  Oongreasman  Paxkan  of  Texas. 


WhUe  these  ptropooals  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  a  viable  alternative  to 
tax-exempts,  they  both  falter  at  a  major 
point  of  oonoem  for  State  and  local  au- 
tbonttos.  Tbey  would  develop  federally 
oriented  systems  which  would  place 
State  and  local  authortties  at  ihe  mercy 
of  annual  oongresalonal  api>roprlatlons. 
And  they  would  inject  a  measure  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  Judgment  of  these 
authorities  regarding  which  projects  are 
worthy,  and  whlota  are  not. 

I  would  eliminate  both  of  these  worri- 
some aspects  and  <^er  what  I  believe  is 
the  most  realistic,  workiU)le  answer  to  the 
tax-exempt  problem.  Let  me  explain  In 
some  detail: 

Senator  Sparkkan  has  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  create  an  Urban  Development 
Bank — Urbank — to  lend  money  directly 
to  the  governments  for  capital  expendi- 
tures for  public  works  and  community 
facilities.  In  his  bill,  the  loans  to  the 
States  and  local  authorities  could  have 
maturities  up  to  40  years.  The  interest 
charged  the  governments  would  be  set 
at  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  the  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  Urbank  to  the  general  public 
to  finance  its  activities.  Interest  pay- 
ments by  the  Urbank  would  be  taxable, 
but  its  obligations  would  not  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
difference  between  the  interest  pasrments 
by  the  Urbank  on  its  obligations  and  its 
interest  receipts  on  loans  would  be  made 
up  annually  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

Oovemments  that  borrow  from  the 
Urbank  would  be  subject  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment scrutiny  in  several  ways.  Proj- 
ects financed  by  the  Urbank  could  not  be 
inconsistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  the  commimity  or  disruptive  of 
Federal  programs  assisting  similar  or  like 
projects.  Securities  issued  by  the  Urbank 
as  its  obligations  would  require  ai>proval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  major  weakness  of  this  proposal 
is  that  it  requires  approval  of  the  bonds 
by  the  Federal  Government,  If  for  no 
other  rettson  than  to  give  Washington 
assurance  that  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment will  meet  its  payments. 

Senator  Proxuire  and  Mr.  Patman 
would  propose  an  annual  subsidy  to  de- 
fray one-third  of  the  interest  cost  on 
taxable  bonds  issued  by  the  State  or  lo- 
cal government  for  new  public  facilities. 
Securities  that  qualify  for  the  subsidy 
would  also  receive  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
principal  and  Interest  payments  by  a 
special  government  corporation  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose.  To  qualify  for 
this  treatment,  governments  desiring  this 
one-third  interest  payment  on  their 
bonds  would  be  required  to  enter  Into  a 
debt  service  guarantee  contract  with  this 
special  corporation.  Contract  conditions 
would  Include  preparation  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
cerning the  financial  condition  of  the 
borrowing  government,  determination  by 
the  corporation  that  the  amortization 
provisions  do  not  exceed  the  debt-paying 
capacity  of  that  government,  and  a 
judgment  by  tbe  corporation  that  the 
public  facility  project  involved  is  eco- 
nomically sound. 

As  I  have  suggested,  these  proposals, 
and  others  like  them,  contain  two  major 
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inadequacies  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
governments  likely  to  be  affected.  I  ques- 
tion whether  State  or  local  governments 
would  want  to  be  dependent  on  annual 
Federal  appropriation  actions  to  meet 
their  annual  interest  costs.  I  also  ques- 
tion whether  these  governments  want 
Washington  looking  over  their  shoulders 
and  telling  them  when  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  borrow  and  whether  their  reasons 
are  justified. 

I  am  proposing  that  State  and  local 
governments,  simply  by  electing  to  issue 
taxable  bonds  could  automatically  be- 
come eligible  for  an  interest  subsidy.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  subsidy  could 
best  be  determined  by  computing  the  dif- 
ferential between  taxable  and  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  in  the  marketplace  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  fixing  it  as  a 
floor.  If  market  conditions  changed, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  subsidy.  But  in  no  case  would 
the  subsidy  drop  below  the  fixed  fioor 
level. 

A  permanent  appropriation  could  be 
provided,  identical  to  the  appropriation 
for  interest  payments  on  the  Federal 
Government's  public  debt.  This  would 
preclude  the  need  for  annual  congres- 
sional legislation  to  make  the  payments. 
The  payments  would  be  made  automati- 
cally on  the  outstanding  debt  until  it  has 
been  retired. 

The  procedure  would  be  entirely  vol- 
untary. No  requirements  would  be  im- 
posed upon  the  issues,  or  the  project,  or 
the  government  involved,  other  than 
the  stipulations  that  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds  be  made  taxable. 
The  taxable  character  of  the  bond  and 
the  higher  interest  rate  associated  with 
the  issue  would  enhance  its  attractive- 
ness to  middle-income  taxpayers  whose 
marginal  tax  rate  is  too  low  to  make  the 
present  yield  on  tax-exempt  bonds  at- 
tractive. Moreover,  residents  in  the  mu- 
nicipality issuing  the  bonds  would  find 
the  yield  financially  attractive.  The 
greater  yield  also  would  broaden  the 
market  for  the  bonds  to  Include  various 
institutions,  such  as  tax-exempt  foimda- 
tlons  and  pension  funds,  whose  Income 
is  not  taxable  and  who  seek  the  highest 
obtainable  yield.  ITiat  shift  would  reduce 
the  excessive  reliance  mx)n  commercial 
banks  for  purehase  of  the  vast  bulk  of 
tax  exempts. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  action 
of  this  type  which  would  create  a  more 
diversified  source  of  fimds  In  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market  should  be  welcomed 
by  the  governments. 

Since  this  proposal  will  provide  a 
choice  that  State  and  local  governments 
can  elect  entirely  in  terms  of  their  own 
interests,  the  governments  will  not  be 
sacrificing  their  tax-exempt  privilege 
and  may  be  able  to  utilize  both  types  of 
issues  if  they  found  this  advantageous. 

Hie  Federal  Government,  in  time,  will 
be  able  to  regain  revenues  that  have  been 
foregone  and  introduce  greater  equity 
into  the  income  tax  structitre.  When 
enough  governments  accept  the  Interest 
payment  subsidy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment WlU  find  itself  in  a  position  whare 
its  revenue  loss  from  the  tax-exempt 
privilege  does  not  exceed  the  benefits 
to  State  and  local  governments. 
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The  National  Governors  Ccnference 
has  developed  its  own  alternative  to  tax- 
exempt  bonds  which  in  general  provides 
for  the  issue  of  taxable  bcmds  by  States 
and  local  governments  and  for  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  the  Interest  payments.  A 
comparison  of  what  I  am  pn^iosing  with 
the  Governors'  suggestions  reveals  agree- 
ment on  most  major  considerations.  I  am 
confident  that  differences  concerning  the 
individual  procedures  for  carrying  out 
the  proposals  can  be  resolved. 


AMERICAN   SHOE  WORKERS   NEED 
PROTECTION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NKW  HAICPSHIBB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  deeply  troubled 
by  the  continuing  failure  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  shoe  importers  look- 
ing toward  a  lessening  of  the  fioods  of 
imports  that  are  putting  many  domestic 
shoe  employers  into  bankruptcy.  Special 
committees  within  the  industry  have  ap- 
pealed for  this  help.  A  petition  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  by  more  than  300 
Members  of  Congress  has  Eisked  for  this 
relief. 

In  the  meantime,  more  and  more  of 
our  American  shoe  industry  is  forced  to 
purchase  foreign  sources  of  manufacture 
and  assembly  to  meet  cost  competition. 
Many  concerns,  such  as  Melville  Shoe, 
are  increasing  these  investments  as  a 
protective  measure,  the  direct  effect  of 
which  is  to  cost  American  shoe  employees 
their  jobs. 

As  the  following  news  accounts  indi- 
cate, three  New  Hampshire  shoe  corpora- 
tions have  closed  this  year,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which  is  Jodi  Shoe  in  Derry,  N.H.. 
and  before  that,  New  Market  Shoe  in 
New  Market,  NJI..  and  Montclare  Shoe 
in  Clalrmont,  NjH. 

Illustrative  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  are  news  accounts  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  3,  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  July  2,  and  the  New 
England  Footwear  Association's  report 
concerning  footwear  imports  for  the  pe- 
riod January  through  May  1969: 
Shoe  Indtjstrt  Pindino  Iicports  Painful  To 
Bear,  Easzes  To  Wear 
(By  Isadore  Barmash) 

The  domestic  shoe  Industry's  problems  are 
growing  because  of  the  Increasing  comi)etl- 
tlon  from  forrtgn  imports.  Thirteen  New 
England  shoe  producers  have  gone  out  of 
business  since  January  under  the  combined 
pressure  of  burgeoning  imports  and  rising 
wage  scales,  Mark  Richardson,  president  of 
the  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, said  here  yesterday.  The  result  has 
been  a  loss  of  some  2,600  jobs  In  New 
England. 

On  Wednesday,  a  special  imports  commit- 
tee of  the  Volvime  Footwear  Retailers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  wlU  meet  to  discuss  the 
status  of  Industry  efforts  to  limit  imports 
and  to  set  a  position  on  the  matter  by  tbe 
association.  Edward  Atkins,  executive  vice 
president,  said  that  his  association,  whoee 
retailer  members  account  for  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  palrage  sold  in  the  United  States, 
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has  historically  been  against  the  setting  of 
import  quotas. 

ACTION    IS    TTICSD 

The  urgency  being  expressed  about  the  ef- 
fect of  shoe  imports  from  Japan.  Italy,  Spain 
and  Taiwan,  comee  not  only  from  the  recent 
plant  cloeings  but  from  the  fact  that  domes- 
tic shipments  this  year  through  April  are 
down  about  10  per  cent  from  last  year.  How- 
ever, Imports  through  May  have  risen  about 
20.7  per  cent. 

The  national  footwear  manufacturers' 
group  has  sought  some  action  from  Washing- 
ton on  a  restriction  on  Imports  after  a  ceU- 
ing  is  reached,  rather  than  a  direct  quota 
system,  Mr.  Richardson  said. 

Other  covintrles  have  adopted  a  celling  re- 
striction on  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
he  said,  adding  that  thU  country  might  do 
weU  to  emulate  it  to  save  more  jobs. 

However,  the  cries  over  the  adverse  effect 
of  Imported  shoes  on  domestic  business  have 
obscured  two  rather  significant  facts,  indus- 
try sources  pointed  out: 

About  one-third  of  the  180  million  pairs 
of  Imported  shoes  that  flowed  Into  this  coun- 
try last  year  represent  foreign  companies 
started  or  backed  by  American  producers. 
These  concerns,  such  as  the  Melville  Shoe 
Corporation,  are  Increasing  their  investments 
abroad  as  a  protective  measure. 

Shoe  Indtjstrt  in  Northeast  Faces  Threat 

Worcester.  Mass.  (AP).— The  shoe  indus- 
try, once  the  backbone  of  New  England's 
economy,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct 

The  reason,  as  described  by  an  industry  ex- 
ecutive, is  "the  tidal  wave  of  shoe  Imports" 
that  is  swamping  the  country. 

Irving  R.  Glass,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Tanners  Council,  said  It  Is  a  wave  that 
needs  restraint  but  thus  far  virtually  no  offi- 
cial action  has  taken  place  in  Washington 
and  New  England  has  lost  about  2,500  jobs 
since  the  year  began. 

Nine  women's  shoe  manufacturers  have 
shut  down  since  January.  Two  more  are 
due  to  close  within  two  weeks. 

IMPORT  THREAT 

Maxwell  Field,  executive  vice  president  of 
New  England  Footwear  Association,  said  "the 
women's  shoe  Industry  has  beet  faced  with 
several  serious  aspects  involving  competition 
from  imports. 

"It  has  been  more  than  Just  the  cost  fac- 
tor— the  cheap  labor  and  substantially  lower 
rates  than  are  paid  in  New  England — but 
it's  also  the  drastic  style  changes  of  the  last 
two  years. 

"These  changes  have  helped  foreign  pro- 
ducers more  than  domestic.  They  either  orig- 
inate the  styles  or  have  the  lasts  and  dies 
flown  over  and  then  produce  them  at  a  grow- 
ing rate." 

The  nine  manvifacturers  that  have  closed 
this  year  are:  Ramer  Shoe  Co.  of  Haverhill, 
Mass;  Jodie  Shoe  of  Derry,  N.H.;  David  Shoe 
of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Newmarket  Shoe  of  New- 
market, N3.;  Shapiro  Bros,  of  Auburn, 
Maine;  Caswell  Shoe  of  Lynn.  Mass.;  Mont- 
clare Shoe  of  Claremont,  N.H.;  Dartmouth 
Shoe  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Sanford  Shoe  of 
Sanford,  Maine. 

"I  see  no  other  choice  for  the  Industry  but 
to  follow  the  pattern  set  by  Melville  Shoe 
Corp.  the  parent  company  of  Thom  McAnn 
Co.  of  Worcester,  Mass..  and  own  companies 
abroad. 

"I  think  the  trend  now  is  to  Invest  In  these 
foreign  plants." 

Glass  said  the  370.000  shoe  and  leather 
workers  in  this  country  are  averaging  $3  an 
hour.  Their  counterparts  abroad  earn  from 
about  75  cents  an  hour  In  Euope  to  as  little 
as  20  cents  in  the  Far  East. 

Imports  have  grown  from  virtually  nothing 
eight  years  ago  to  a  projected  220  mUUon 
pairs  this  year.  40  percent  of  the  total  mar- 
ket. Imports  In  1968  totaled  176  mlUlon  pairs 
or  30  percent  of  the  market. 
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ITjS.  Footwxas  Impobtb.  Janxtakt->C*t  1069 
liCay'8  new  wave  of  total  leather  and  Tlnyl 
Importe  reveal  more  reaUstlo  gains  than 
were  prevloiuly  available  due  to  the  distor- 
tion caused  by  the  dock  strike  through  the 
first  third  of  this  year. 

Leather  and  vinyl  Imports  of  30.7  million 
pairs  were  37.8%  ahead  of  May  last  year 
when  1S.3  million  pairs  were  docked.  May 
Imports  amovinted  to  41.6%  of  an  estimated 
domestic  production  of  49.7  million  pairs. 
First  Ave  months  Imports  of  leather  and 
vinyl  footwear  of  93.3  million  pairs  were 
8J2%  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year. 
Average  value  (fob)  per  pair  Increased  by 
14%.  Shipments  of  leather  and  vinyl  foot- 
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wear  were  8«.3%  of  domestic  output  esti- 
mated at  364  million  pairs,  and  accounted 
for  36.6%  of  the  total  market  available  for 
consumption. 

Men's  and  children's  leather  and  vinyl 
footwear  have  continued  to  make  substan- 
tial gains  over  last  year.  Women's  and 
misses'  leather  and  vinyl  has  Just  reached 
the  turning  point  and  now  level  with  voliune 
Imported  during  the  first  five  months  of  1968. 

Spain  and  China  T.  (Taiwan)  continue  to 
record  tremendous  gains  In  volume.  Ship- 
ments from  Japan  and  Italy  are  advancing 
and  should  shortly  close  their  performance 
gap  caused  by  the  strike  earlier  this  year. 
Details  by  country  are  shown  below. 
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Leather  and  vinyl,  total .19,993.0  +27.1  89.641.5  $169.044.0  tl.89  +7.7         +22.6 

Leather  excluding  slippers 10,109.9  +28.4  48.4831  140.280.9  ZW  +43 ^f^ 

Men's,  youths',  boys' 2.915.7  +49.4  13.506.4  50,411.6  3~73  +2810         +4ol 

*<'/"«"^  •"'"«■-.-*- 6,718.8  -M3.8  30  609.4  81193  2  265  -2  9         ±{22 
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JJ*2if  •'"*'»)'»'---.- soil  +22.6  3,840.6  4  114  7  ToT  +171         IJTT 

Women's  and  misses' 7.194  5  +23  S  32  707  1  217^11  ii  \,i         T??-2 

aa:^"'.-*-::::::::::::::::   %?  Hi  ^jj  '^jj  |  ^S    II 

Other  nonrubber types,  total P5.3  +50.5  2,658.9  2.432.5  ■      .91  +28.8         -1-66.2 

"a'b'rl-upVe-rV.::::::::::::::: ■    Ml  "V^J  20130  ifill  ^IS  +i??-J    +2«-o 

Other  not  elsewhere  specifjed....:::::":       HJ  tx.O  ''fAo  ''Hl/s  ijg}  XtS.?       ^zWz 

Nonrubber  footwear,  total 20  ESS.  3  +27  r  n  tnn  a  i7i  itc  i:  ■  •<.  .  »  ■ 

Rubber  «,led  labrk  uppers... ;;;"".-;";."  llS.  8  ^-i\  'So  "li*^\  '.^2  ^^13.4        +11  g 

Grand  total,  all  types 2*.3U.2  +20.4  111,111.4  185,059.4  UJ  +18 +2r5 

Source:  National  Footwear  Manufxturers  Association  estimates  from  census  raw  data. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TKNKXSSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  set  many 
examples  for  other  areas  to  follow  In  de- 
veloping a  relatively  poor,  flood-prone 
region  into  a  productive,  fertile  land. 

TVA.  through  Its  many  projects,  has 
provided  a  better  life  for  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  Perhaps  Its 
best  known  projects  are  flood  control 
and  electric  power  production. 


In  lieu  of  tax  payments.  TVA  each 
year  pays  large  sums  to  local  and  State 
governments  and  makes  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  would  Just 
like  to  point  out  some  figures  released 
this  past  weekend  by  TVA  concerning 
these  payments. 

With  the  June  payment  the  total 
amount  the  TVA  has  paid  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes  will 
pass  $150  million. 

These  payments  began  in  1933,  but 
about  half  of  the  total  has  been  paid  in 
the  past  7  years  due  to  the  increasing 
TVA  electric  power  revenues. 

TVA  payments  will  total  $14,509,633 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  This 


is  up  more  than  $1,400,000  over  last  year's 
total,  and  is  nearly  double  what  TVA 
paid  in  1963. 

In  all,  about  $82,600,000  is  being  paid 
to  various  levels  of  government  from 
TVA  power  revenues  this  year,  including 
$63  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  pay- 
ments on  investment  in  addition  to  the 
payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  provided  by  law,  TVA's  pay- 
ments this  year  represejit  5  percent  of 
last  year's  taxable  g^im-  revenues. 

TVA  is  a  success  story  well  worth 
studying. 


"DEAR  VIRGINIA"— A  REPLY  TO 
CENSUS  SKEPTICS 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


OF  MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
one  of  om*  colleagues  recently  presented 
his  views  on  the  1970  census  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  and  ills  remarks  were 
included  in  the  Record.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  same  organization 
also  heard  from  the  very  capable  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Mr.  William  H.  Cfhartener. 

I  believe  every  Member  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  examine  Mr.  C!har- 
tener's  remarks  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Chartener  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
census.  He  did  so  with  both  wit  and 
wisdom  in  his  address  to  the  American 
Management  Association.  He  shattered 
a  number  of  false  notions  that  have 
spread  about  the  census  and  thoroughly 
explained  tlie  need  to  keep  it  on  a  man- 
datory basis. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  clearly  set 
forth  the  facts  and  provided  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  census  in  his 
speech  of  June  23. 1  am  pleased  to  submit 
his  text  for  the  Record: 

Deab  Virginia 

Eventually  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  talk 
on  "The  Businessman's  Stake  in  Better 
Census  Information" — as  advertised.  But 
first  I  should  tell  you  why  I  chose  the  title 
"Dear  Virginia." 

The  inspiration,  as  you  may  guess,  is  the 
famous  editorial  In  the  New  York  Sun  back 
In  1897  addressed  to  Virginia  O'Hanlon,  who 
wanted  to  know:  "Is  there  a  Santa  Glaus?" 

My  Virginia  today  Is  collective — being  the 
ladles  who  comprise  the  Virginia  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  In  the  past  few  days  it 
seems  as  If  every  one  of  them  has  written  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans — not 
to  ask  about  Santa  Claus,  but  to  protest 
about  the  1970  Census. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Virginia.  I  have  lived 
there  myself.  And  women  are  my  favorite  sex. 
So  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  If  I  xise  this 
occasion — as  Prancls  Pharcellus  Church  used 
the  editorial  colimins  of  the  Sun — to  make  a 
public  i»8pon8e  to  Virginia.  For  I  believe  that 
Virginia,  like  so  many  others,  has  been  told 
some  things  about  the  Census  that  are  not  so. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  her:  "Virginia,  your 
little  friends  are  wrong.  They  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  skepticism  of  a  skeptical  age." 

This  meeting  has  a  special  significance  to 
me.  Our  Co-Chalrman,  John  T.  Connor,  was 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  Invited  me 
to  be  a  member  of  his  Economic  Advisory 
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Board  back  In  1966.  Our  host  as  President  of 
the  American  Management  Association,  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  was  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  asked  me  to  serve  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Both  these  men  along  with  Secretary  Stans, 
who  asked  me  to  continue  in  this  office,  have 
demonstrated  their  support  for  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  manner  In  which  it  plans  to 
conduct  the  1970  Census.  I  mention  this  be- 
caiue  these  are  men  who  have  been  answer- 
able to  the  President,  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  people  for  the  conduct  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  is  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. They  have  come  to  know  its  operations 
and  Its  personnel.  Two  of  them  served  in  a 
Democratic  Administration;  one  in  a  Repub- 
lican Administration.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  Plans  for  the  1970  Census  have  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  several  years  by 
competent  professional  civil  servants.  There 
has  been  extensive  consultation  with  govern- 
ment agencies  of  many  types,  with  Members 
of  Congress,  and  with  interested  individuals 
and  groups  In  the  general  public.  The  Nixon 
Administration  and  Secretary  Stans  fully 
support  these  plans.  Indeed,  they  could  hard- 
ly do  otherwise  and  still  have  a  useful 
Census. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  speech 
I  shall  have  to  make  on  the  current  contro- 
versy over  the  Census,  and  on  the  stake  of 
business  and  all  our  people  in  resolving  It 
promptly  and  properly.  My  first  talk  on  the 
subject  was  almost  exactly  one  year  ago  in 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Since  that  time  I 
have  tried  to  acquaint  people  from  Florida  to 
California  with  the  facts  about  the  Censtis. 
I  have  talked  with  statisticians  and  Senators, 
carpet  makers  and  Congressmen,  stockbrok- 
ers and  students. 

Quite  a  variety  of  objections  have  been 
raised.  Many  have  been  expressed  earnestly 
and  courteously,  as  by  the  ladles  in  Virginia. 
Others  have  been  snide  and  vicious. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  you  could  call  a 
dlal-a-Ile  telephone  service  and  hear  a  per- 
verted message  beginning  with  "Let  Freedom 
Rlngl"  This  message  app>eared  to  come  from 
an  orga^hlzatlon  whose  Identification  with 
the  Liberty  Bell  Is  with  the  crack. 

It  likened  the  Census  to  the  techniques  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  "Russia  and  Its  slave  sat- 
ellites." It  told  you  that  your  answers  to 
questions  regarding  income  "had  better  jibe 
with  what  you  put  in  your  tax  return  or  you 
will  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  by 
both  the  Commerce  Department  for  perjury 
and  the  IRS  for  possible  income  tax  evasion." 

In  a  few  moments  I  shall  come  back  to 
these  blatant  prevarications. 

There  have  also  been  some  quaintly 
whimsical  observations.  Like  the  man  who 
asked:  "Why  do  we  need  the  Census?  You 
can  find  all  this  information  In  the  World 
Almanac." 

For  a  time,  slanted  press  releases  provided 
fodder  for  editorial  writers  who  did  not 
bother  to  verify  the  Inflammatory  charges. 
But  there  have  also  been  many  conscientious 
pieces  of  reporting  and  syndicated  columns 
in  newspapers  and  other  publications  pre- 
senting a  more  rounded  picture  of  the 
debate. 

Lately,  the  reporters  appear  to  have  be- 
come bored  with  the  whole  business,  as  the 
news  value  in  the  controversy  has  been 
pretty  well  drained. 

The  privacy  Issue  supposedly  raised  by  the 
Census  may  now  be  moving  into  book  form. 
This  is  a  disturbing  development.  People  will 
accept  what  they  read  in  the  newspaper  as 
fact,  and  what  they  see  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  law.  But  what  they  find  between 
hard  covers  they  regard  as  eternal  truth. 

Despite  extensive  hearings  before  three 
different  Congressional  committees  and 
printed  words  that  must  run  into  the  mil- 
lions, there  remain  a  number  of  queetlons 
and  doubts  about  the  1970  Census.  These  are 
raised  by  concerned  citizens  who  are  aware 
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of  the  growing  Influence  of  government  in 
our  personal  lives  and  who  are  worried  about 
the  accumulation  of  information  on  all  of  us 
In  private  as  well  as  government  files. 

A  combination  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  Census  and  a  valid  concern  about  a 
general  loss  of  privacy  has  turned  against 
the  1970  Census  many  people  who  would 
normally  be  looking  forward  to  filling  out 
their  questionnaires  cheerfully  as  a  small 
but  significant  obligation  of  citizenship.  I 
believe  this  Is  a  fair  characterization  of  our 
ladies  In  Virginia. 

So,  on  my  way  to  talking  about  the  busi- 
nessman's stake  in  the  Census,  I  should  like 
to  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the  more  com- 
monly raised  questions  and  doubts. 

1.  coNSTmrriONAL  manoa'te  for  a  cxnsus 

Virginians  have  a  great  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  they  like  It  the  way  James 
Madison  and  his  colleagues  wrote  It.  Thus  It 
is  not  stu-prlsing  that  one  of  the  WHEREAS 
clauses  of  the  women's  resolution  should 
assert:  "there  are  some  120  questions  dealing 
with  67  subjects  on  the  proposed  census  form 
but  only  six  questions  are  directly  related 
to  the  count  of  the  number  of  people  living 
in  o\ir  coimtry." 

Most  of  the  current  proposals  for  limiting 
the  1970  Census  would  provide  that  people 
could  be  required  to  answer  only  six  or 
seven  questions.  Typically  these  would  ask 
for  name  and  address,  age,  sex,  marital  status, 
relation  to  head  of  household,  visitors  in 
the  home,  and  possibly  race.  Any  other 
questions  would  have  to  be  asked  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

The  choice  of  these  particular  questions 
reflects  a  curious  Innocence  of  the  Consti- 
tutions^ provision  on  which  they  are  pre- 
simied  to  rely.  The  authorization  for  a  decen- 
nial "enimieratlon"  Is  In  Article  1.  Section  2, 
whose  original  language  provides: 

"Representatives  and  direct  texes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  beveral  States  which 
may  be  included  wrlthln  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons.  Including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons." 

For  those  who  insist  they  really  want  Just 
a  "head  count,"  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  you  see  the  need  for  inqiilrlng 
about  Eige,  sex,  marital  status,  or  relation  to 
head  of  household?  Indeed,  If  you  stop  to 
think  about  It,  these  probably  Include  the 
most  personal  and  potentially  embarrassing 
questions  In  the  entire  Census. 

The  reason  for  the  sanctity  of  these  ques- 
tions is  that  they  trace  back  to  the  first 
Census  conducted  In  1790.  Even  then  the 
Congress  Interpreted  Its  Constitutional  man- 
date somewhat  loosely  and  used  the  Census 
to  derive  other  information  It  felt  was  essen- 
tial to  carrying  out  its  own  Constitutional 
duties.  Specifically,  It  wanted  to  know  the 
number  of  males  over  the  age  of  16  who  could 
be  utilized  for  defense  purposes. 

That  first  Census,  Incidentally,  was  di- 
rected by  one  of  the  greatest  Virginians  of 
them  all,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

2.   WHT    ALL   TRESS   PRTING    QUESTIONS? 

This  question  requires  answers  to  several 
Others  that  are  implicit  in  it. 

First,  it  suggests  that  the  number  of  ques- 
tions asked  in  1970  Is  going  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  past  Censuses.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  total  number  of  questions 
will  be  about  the  same  as  were  asked  in  1960 
and  in  1960  and  less  than  were  asked  in 
1940  and  some  earlier  Censuses.  The  ques- 
tions themselves,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
will  be  the  same  as  those  asked  in  the  last 
Census. 

Most  households — four  out  of  five — wlU  be 
asked  to  answer  only  a  short  form  with  about 
23  questions.  One  home  In  five  will  be  given 
a  longer  questionnaire.  The  longest  form. 
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given  to  only  one  household  in  20,  will  re- 
quire answers  to  about  89  questions.  Through 
this  use  of  sampling,  the  average  number 
of  questions  asked  per  household  in  1970 
will  be  the  smallest  in  over  100  years. 

The  "why"  part  of  this  query  can  readily 
be  answered  In  general  terms :  The  questions 
Included  In  the  Census  represent  a  careful 
screening  of  many  hundreds  of  suggestions. 
They  have  all  been  demonstrated  to  be  im- 
portant in  providing  Information  needed 
by  Congress  itself  and  by  government  agen- 
cies— including  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— so  that  they  may  properly  plan  and 
carry  out  their  leg^ltlmate  responsibilities. 
The  Information  Is  sought  In  the  Census  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  obtained  effectively  in 
any  other  way. 

I  emphasize  that  the  information  must  be 
needed  by  the  government,  for  this  Is  a 
paramount  test  for  any  question  put  on  the 
Census.  Later  I  shall  talk  about  business  use 
of  the  Census,  which  is  a  welcome  by- 
product— but  never  a  reason  for  including 
a  question. 

Justifying  the  individual  questions,  one  by 
one,  would  be  a  tedious  1»8k  for  an  occasion 
like  this.  We  have  put  explicit  statements  on 
each  question  In  the  records  of  three  Con- 
gressional Committees,  and  we  are  happy  to 
supply  these  to  anyone  who  wants  them. 
Secretarial  officers  of  three  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments— Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  Trans- 
portation— testified  last  week  reg^arding  the 
particular  questions  that  are  essential  to 
them  In  dispensing  Intelligently  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money. 

A  great  many  of  the  questions  stem  spe- 
cifically from  statutory  instructions  given  to 
the  Census  Bureau  by  Congress  itself.  I 
would  note  particularly  that  Information 
concerning  housing  "characteristics  (Includ- 
ing utilities  and  equipment) "  Is  required  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Decennial  Census  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

3.   THE  "personal  NATURE"  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

It  has  been  contended  that  many  of  the 
questions  on  the  Census  form  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  or  constitute  an  unnecessary  In- 
vasion of  privacy.  When  pressed  for  specifics, 
those  who  raise  this  objection  frequently 
cite  the  questions  on  inoome,  on  bathroom 
facilities,  and  one  to  women  asking  how 
many  babies  they  have  had.  On  this  last 
matter,  some  women  have  charged  discrimi- 
nation because  we  are  not  asking  men  how 
many  babies  they  have  had. 

The  first  point  I  would  make  Is  a  general 
observation:  Ideas  of  privacy  or  of  what  Is 
personal  are  highly  relative.  Considering 
what  has  been  happening  lately  on  the  stage, 
In  movies,  and  In  female  fashions.  It  Is  clear 
that  one  person's  privacy  is  another  person's 
exhibitionism. 

But  let's  look  specifically  at  asking  a  per- 
son or  family  to  report  its  income  In  a  Census 
form.  In  some  families,  I  suppose,  men  still 
feel  that  even  their  wives  have  no  business 
knowing  how  much  money  they  make.  In 
some  business  firms,  revealing  one's  salary 
to  fellow  employees  may  lead  to  dismissal. 
Yet  people  working  in  all  sorts  of  govern- 
ment jobs  are  accustomed  to  the  fact  that 
anyone  with  the  curiosity  to  want  to  know 
can  find  out  their  salaries  down  to  the  last 
penny.  And  corporate  executives  with  six- 
figure  incomes  will  find  their  compensation 
published  annually  in  Business  Week.  You 
must,  of  course,  report  your  Income  to  tax 
authorities.  You  may  have  to  supply  it  in 
applying  for  credit. 

Clearly,  then,  there  are  no  absolute  con- 
cepts of  privacy  with  regard  to  income.  But 
the  inqiilry  can  seem  nonetheless  prying 
unless  It  has  some  point. 

The  point  Is  that  Congress  and  many 
government  agencies  need  information  on 
Income  characteristics  of  groups  of  people — 
not  of  individuals — so  that  they  can  plan 
and  carry  out  a  wide  range  of  major  pro- 
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grams.  Tbesc  extend  from  aehool  Inneb  pro- 
grams to  housing  to  veterans'  benefits  and 
social  security.  Tbls  Information  is  not  avail- 
able from  tax  statistics,  because  many  low- 
Income  people  do  not  file  returns.  Moreover, 
tax  statistics  offer  no  Information  about 
family  income  and  not  very  much  Infor- 
mation on  the  characteristics  of  taxpayers 
such  as  age  and  education.  Only  a  Census 
can  provide  this  kind  of  essential  Informa- 
tion. 

The  questions  on  bathroom  faculties  have 
enjoyed  considerable  attention.  In  part  be- 
cause of  the  inviting  potential  for  outhouse 
humor.  These  have  also  been  the  most  fre- 
quently distorted  of  aU  the  Census  ques- 
tions. 

As  recently  as  January  of  this  year  the 
man  most  closely  Identified  with  proposals 
to  revamp  the  Census  said  m  remarks  re- 
ported In  the  Congressional  Record  that 
every  person  receiving  the  long  Census  form 
would  be  required  to  report  "with  whom 
bathroom  and  kitchen  facilities  are  shared." 
This  after  some  two  years  of  specialization 
on  the  Census. 

The  fact  ts  that  the  Census  form  does 
not  and,o«ver  had  any  such  question.  The 
original  .^jprdlng  of  the  question  was: 
"Ho  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 
"Tee,  for  this  household  only. 
"Tes,  but  shared  with  another  household. 
"No  bathtub  or  shower." 
At  Secretary  Stan's  direction  the  wording 
of  the  second  option  has  been  changed  from 
"shared   with"   to   "also   used   by"   another 
household,  in  order  to  prevent  any  conno- 
tation of  simultaneous  use.  The  Censiis  Bu- 
reau   has   no   Interest   In   exposing   hanky- 
panky  In  the  shower.  And  It  Is  not  even  con- 
cerned with  whether  people  use  their  bath- 
tub or  shower. 

Again,  what  Is  the  point  of  these  ques- 
tions? Simply  that  the  presence  of  bathroom 
faculties  Is  one  of  the  single  best  Indicators 
of  whether  a  housing  unit  Is  substandard. 
This  In  txirn  is  Important  Information  in 
Identifying  the  areas  in  which  efforts  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  should  be  directed. 
Let  me  give  you  a  specific  Instance.  Gov- 
ernor Mandel  of  Maryland  wrote  In  a  letter 
regarding  the  Censiis: 

"In  the  field  of  housing  aid,  either  under 
one  of  the  various  programs  administered 
by  H.UX».  or  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, we  are  asked   for  proof  that 
our  state's  inhabitants  are  more  deserving 
of  aid  than  those  In  other  locales   Por  ex- 
ample,  the  need   for  special   aid  for  rural 
housing    m    Maryland    Is    best    understood 
against  the  background  of  figures  which  re- 
flect that  nearly  30%  of  the  housing  units 
on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  lack  runnlne 
water  toUet  facilities.  Such  Information  not 
only  dramatizes  the  dimensions  of  a  prob- 
lem but  also  serves  to  guide  limited  resources 
to  objects  most  urgently  in  need  of  help." 
There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  manv 
women  would  feel  very  sensitive  about  belne 
asked  the  number  of  babies  they  have  ever 
had.  particularly  if  there  had  been  an  Ille- 
gitimate birth  or  a  chUd  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage. It  Is,  to  be  sure,  reasonable  to  think 
that  some  women  might  have  such  a  sensi- 
tivity. So  I  asked  the  Census  Bureau  what 
had  been  the  past  experience  with  this  ques- 

i«^'  V^^^T"^  ^*  "^***  *°  *^e  Census  of 
3^  ,^°'^  ^°'  tbe  1960  Census  Indicate 
that  this  question  has  raised  no  particular 
problems.  It  was  about  average  among  all 
the  sample  population  questions  with  respect 
to  the  percentage  of  women  who  provided  a 
usable  response. 

Some  of  the  thinking  on  this  and  similar 
questions  In  the  Census  has  not  been  es- 
pecially notable  for  clarity  and  consistency 
As  I  remarked  earlier,  the  questions  on  atie 
marital  status,  and  relation  to  head  of 
household  seem  to  me  every  bit  as  personal 
and  reveaUng  as  asking  the  number  of 
children  ever  born.  Yet  virtually  all  critics 
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of  the  Census  would  keep  these  as  ques- 
Uons  to  be  asked  ot  everybody  on  a  man- 
datory basis. 

Once  again,  you  are  atUl  entitled  to  know 
why  the  government  wants  to  knoiw  how 
many  chUdren  you  have  had. 

One  of  the  important  uses  of  Census  data 
for  research  and  planning  Is  In  the  forecast- 
ing of  population  changes.  And  the  single 
most  Important  variable  Is  the  number  of 
babies  who  uHll  be  bOTn  in  future  years. 
Obviously,  this  Is  of  crlUcal  Importance  In 
planning  of  schools  and  other  pubUc  facul- 
ties. 

You  might  think  that  women  behave 
pretty  much  the  same  with  regard  to  having 
children  now  as  they  did  a  decade  ago.  But 
the  results  of  a  sample  survey  Just  released 
by  the  Census  Bureau  last  week  show  this 
Is  not  so.  According  to  the  report,  American 
women  of  chUdbearlng  age  In  1968  had  20 
percent  fewer  children  under  the  age  of  five 
Uvlng  with  them  than  did  thedr  counterparts 
only  eight  years  earlier.  The  decline  was  par- 
Ucularly  aharp— 33  percent— among  women 
in  the  16-19  age  group.  The  1970  Censua 
wUl  provide  much  more  detail  on  this  sig- 
nificant development  and  yield  resiUts  that 
wlU  aid  In  planning  on  a  State  and  local 
basis. 

4.  BIG  BBOTHXa'S  PnSONAL  DOSSIEBS 

The  Census  U  sometimes  pictured  as  a 
monstrous  snooping  operation  designed  to 
assemble  Incriminating  evidence  on  people 
Fortunately,  this  U  done  only  In  the  most 
Irresponsible  of  the  attacks,  such  as  the 
recorded  telephone  message  I  cited  earUer. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Census  Bureau  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  reveal  any  in- 
formation on  any  Individual  to  any  other 
government  or  private  agency  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  This  prohlblUon  Includes 
turning  over  Census  records  on  Individuals 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  com- 
parison with  tax  returns.  Information  Is 
published  only  In  the  form  of  statistical  ag- 
gregates which  are  carefully  designed  to 
prevent  Identification  of  any  Individual  re- 
sponse. 

Heavy  penalties  are  provided  by  Uw  for 
any  violation  of  this  confidence  by  a  Cen- 
sus employee.  But  In  the  long  history  of  the 
Census  there  has  never  been  a  known  case 
of  such  a  violation.  ^^ 

It  is  suggested  that  the  development  of 
computers  makes  possible  the  compilation 
of  pereonal  dossiers  on  the  basis  of  Census 

?.*!!.■„  °"*'''"-  y^*-  ^"*  t^t  does  not  mean 
It  wlU  ever  be  done.  Tyranny  does  not  need 
technology,  as  history  abundantly  demon- 

I  am  very  much  Impressed  by  one  ex- 
ample of  the  Census  Bureau's  exemplary  de- 
votion to  personal  rights.  Perhaps  the  mort; 
shameful  mass  violation  of  these  rights  by 
the  U^S.  Oovwnment  in  modem  times  was 
the  herding  of  Japanese-Americans— Ui- 
cluding  native-bom  American  citizens— into 
concentration  camps  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
fi^K  !?  ^^^-  P^Went  Roosevelt  endorsed 
this  hysterical  operation,  and  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  showed  no  hurry  in  redrenrtng 
the  grievance  of  these  people  ——a 

The  Census  Bureau  was'  approached  on 
providing  lists  of  people  of  Japanese  birth  or 
ancestry  from  the  1940  Census  to  aid  In  the 
round-up.  It  stood  firm  and  refused  to  do  so 
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5.  WHY  NOT  A  VOLUNTABT  CENSUS? 


We  have  been  asked  many  times  why  all 
or  at  least  part,  of  the  Census  could  not  be' 
conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Since  the 
Decennial  Census  has  always  been  entirely 
mandatory  since  1790  and  virtuaUy  every 
similar  venture  in  other  countries  is  also 
mandatory,  the  burden  of  proof  should  be 
on  those  who  propose  the  change.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  nobody  has  yet 
shown  how  anybody  has  been  harmed  by 
the  mandatory  procedure. 

We  are  told  that  Gallup,  Roper,  Harris. 


Nielsen,  and  other  pollsters  use  voluntary 
methods  and  seem  to  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Of  oouiae,  they  have  no  choice  but 
to  use  voluntary  polls,  and  admittedly  they 
do  a  good  Job.  Even  the  Census  Bureau  itself 
runs  a  great  many  voluntary  surveys. 

This  argument  omits  two  vital  considera- 
ticHis: 

First,  these  voluntary  surveys  and  polls  are 
usuaUy  directed  at  producing  only  an  ap- 
proximate result  for  a  large  area,  perhaps 
even  the  entire  country.  The  Census,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  yield  precise  Information 
for  areas  as  small  as  city  blocks  as  a  basis 
for  apportionment  of  representation  and  ex- 
penditure of  government  funds! 

Second,  the  validity  of  sample  surveys  and 
voluntary  polls  rests  very  largely  on  the  sci- 
entific basU  for  devising  samples  and  evalu- 
ating results  which  comes  from  the  more 
comprehensive  Census  data.  Make  the  Census 
voluntary,  and  you  have  no  benchmark 
against  which  to  gauge  your  results. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  American  people 
who  have  high  standards  of  citizenship, 
would  respond  even  better  to  a  voluntary 
Census  than  to  one  that  is  mandatory.  Both 
logic  and  experience  suggest  Just  the  on- 
poslte.  *^ 

One  businessman  who  appeared  before  a 
Senate  Committee  recently  and  argued  for 
a  voluntary  Census  remarked,  at  another 
point  m  his  testimony,  that  his  own  firm  had 
a  policy  of  never  replying  to  any  question- 
naire unless  it  was  legally  required  to  do  sol 
How  many  people  faced  with  the  long  form 
next  year  would  fiU  it  In  and  return  it  if  they 
were  told  they  could  do  so  or  not,  as  they 
pleased?  And  of  those  who  did  return  the 
form,  how  could  you  know  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  total  population? 

An  Ulustration  might  help.  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  the  Census  Bureau  has  had 
several  trial  runs  of  preliminary  forms  of  the 
1970  Census.  These  were  done  on  a  mall-out- 
mail-back  basis— which  wiU  be  used  for  In- 
itial contact  with  over  60  percent  of  aU 
households  next  year.  (This  wUl  mean  that 
three  households  out  of  five  never  need  to 
see  a  Census  enumerator,  mftfc<Tig  the  1970 
Census  more  convenient  and  more  private 
than  any  previous  Census.) 

The  initial  response  rate  on  the  mail  ques- 
tionnaires varied  greatly.  In  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, it  was  over  90  percent.  In  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  about  65  percent.  This  U  Indic- 
ative of  what  might  happen  in  a  voluntary 
Census  imless  Intensive  and  expensive  per- 
sonal foUow-up  procedures  were  used.  Areas 
With  large  proportions  of  low-Income,  poorlv 
educated  people,  who  are  suspicious  of  eov- 
emment,  would  most  likely  have  the  poorest 
recuse  rate.  Yet  these  are  the  very  people 
about  Whom  we  have  greatest  need  foTthe 
Wnd  of  information  only  a  Census  can  pro- 
Vide.  "^ 

Couldn't  we  make  part  of  the  Census  man- 

^~"'°*®  ^^  supposedly  "essential" 
questions— and  the  rest  voluntary? 

Mrst  of  aU,  the  distinction  is  specious  An- 
swers to  some  of  the  six  questions,  without 
the  information  provided  by  some  of  the 
other  questions  such  as  those  on  education 
and  income,  would  be  of  little  practical  use 
or  interest.  All  the  questions  are  important, 
or  they  woiUdn't  be  asked.  i^*"*"*. 

Second,  the  spUt  between  mandatory  and 
voluntary  portions  would  serve  to  create  con- 
fusion and  undoubtedly  require  greatly  in- 
creased foUow-up  work  at  enormous  expense. 
This  is  simply  not  an  issue  that  can  be 
resolved  by  splitting  it  down  the  middle  It's 
w.^  A^''***^^  *°  '"  °'"**™  «>ne  by  giving  one 
kid  the  loe  cream  and  the  other  the  cone. 

6.   WHY  DO  WE  NEED  PENALTIESr 

The  Census  has  always  had  penalty  provi- 
sions to  back  up  its  mandatory  nature  Ob- 
viously, it  would  be  idle  to  say  something  is 
required  by  law  unless  there  Is  some  kind  of 
sanction  behind  the  requirement.  Since  1790 
there  has  been  a  fine  for  wUlful  failure  to 
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respond.  Since  the  1930  Census  there  has  been 
provision  for  a  fine  of  up  to  $100  or  a  }all 
sentence  of  up  to  60  days. 

The  penalty  provision  has  been  imposed 
only  twice,  so  far  as  we  know.  Both  oases,  in 
I960,  Involved  flagrant  and  oeteotatious  re- 
fusal to  reapond  to  the  long  Census  fonn.  The 
Government  could  scarcely  avoid  prosecuting 
such  oases  unless  It  wanted  to  Invite  wide- 
spread imitation.  Such  activity  Indeed  should 
be  offenalve  to  the  mllUons  of  good  citizens 
who  willingly  participate  in  the  Census. 

The  present  penalty  is  certainly  no  threat 
to  the  housewife  who  makes  an  error  or  omits 
an  answer  in  her  response.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  tlM  penalty  on  the  Census  fonn,  and 
it  Is  unlikely  that  most  of  you  will  ever  be 
told  about  it  by  a  Censtis  employee.  It  is  there 
so  it  wUl  not  have  to  be  used. 

The  provision  for  a  JaU  sentence  bos  never 
been  used,  but  we  believe  it  should  be  re- 
tained. It  is  needed  to  afford  some  discretion 
to  the  court  in  fitting  the  sentence  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual.  To  a  wealthy  individual,  a 
$100  fine  might  seem  a  cheap  way  of  taking 
out  his  spite  a^nst  the  Govenunent.  But  he 
might  think  twice  about  going  to  JaU. 

Your  oonoera  over  the  fine  and  JaU  penalty 
provisions  In  the  Census  law,  Virginia,  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  about  NevUIe  Cham- 
berlain, the  British  Prime  Minister  of  30  years 
ago  who  was  famed  for  his  umbrella  and 
Groucho  Marx  moustache.  Chamberlain  was 
accosted  by  a  forthright  wonum  who  said  to 
him:  "Sir,  there  are  two  things  about  you 
that  I  don't  like — your  foreign  policy  and 
your  moustache."  Chamberlain  eyed  her  and 
responded:  "Madam,  don't  worry.  You  wlU 
never  oome  into  contact  with  either  one." 

7.   BTTSnfESS   USB   OF  THE   CENSUS 

A  final  point  about  the  Census  that  con- 
tinues to  disturb  some  people  is  the  fact 
that  the  resulting  information  is  used  so 
much  by  private  business.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
charged — qiUte  incorrectly — that  some  of  the 
questions  are  asked  because  plumbing  man- 
ufacturers, air  conditioning  salesmen,  and 
advertising  agencies  want  them  put  on  the 
Census.  This  charge  is  then  followed  with 
the  accusing  question:  "Why  don't  they  do 
their  own  market  research  or  pay  some  pri- 
vate organization  to  do  it  rather  than  ask 
to  have  it  done  at  the  taxpayers'  expense?" 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  earUer:  Every 
question  asked  on  the  Census  is  there  be- 
cause of  a  demonstrated  need  for  it  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  some  legitimate  function  of 
government.  If  the  information  is  useful  to 
private  individuals,  we  ahoiUd  regard  this  as 
a  worthy  by-product.  But  it  is  never  a  Justifi- 
cation for  a  Census  inquiry. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  Census.  And  business  firms 
are  Just  as  free  to  make  use  of  this  infor- 
mation as  are  college  professors,  high  school 
students,  women's  clubs,  or  anyone  else.  As 
taxpayers,  you  are  entitled  to  benefit  from 
the  Census  in  this  way. 

Published  Census  repwrts  are  avadlable 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office  to 
anyone  at  a  price  reflecting  printing  costs. 
This  is  standard  GPO  policy.  The  Censxis  Bu- 
reau also  is  frequently  asked  by  both  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  Individuals, 
organisations,  and  business  firms  to  make 
data  available  in  the  form  of  computer  tapes 
or  to  provide  data  In  greater  detau  or  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  than  what  is  presented 
in  the  published  reports.  It  Is  glad  to  do  so— 
provided  that — 

The  individual  or  agency  pays  any  addi- 
tional expense. 

The  additional  data  do  not  violate  the 
Census  Bureau's  strict  rules  against  reveal- 
ing Information  about  any  Individual  person 
or  business  flrm. 

As  I  see  it,  the  fact  that  private  business 
can  make  good  use  of  Census  data  in  mar- 
keting, locattonal  planning,  and  a  host  of 
other  ways  should  be  a  reason  for  satlsf ac- 
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Uon  and  pride — not  for  embarassment  and 
apology.  Ours  Is,  after  all,  an  economy  of 
private  enterprise.  Foiir  out  of  five  Jobs  are 
in  the  private — as  opposed  to  government — 
sector  of  our  economy.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment can  do  to  make  the  private  portion  of 
our  economy  work  better  helps  us  all. 

At  the  outset  I  promised  that  this  would 
eventiially  be  a  talk  on  the  businessman's 
stake  in  better  Census  information.  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  had  to  say  wUl  help  make 
the  point  clear. 

The  businessman's  stake — and  your  stake, 
Virginia — is  in  having  the  best  possible  in- 
formation on  our  people,  our  economy,  our 
reeoiuces.  our  problems  so  that  we  can  aU 
do  a  much  better  Job  of  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture in  our  govenunent,  our  business  activ- 
ities, and  our  own  homes.  This  is  what  the 
1970  Census  is  set  up  to  do— and  with  scru- 
pulous regard  for  the  rights  of  the  indlvid- 
luU.  I  hope  it  will  enjoy,  as  In  years  past, 
your  wiUing  cooperation  and  full  support. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  able  lesidership 
of  Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  began  to 
mark  up  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1970. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment which  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  executive 
director,  American  Vocational  Education 
Association,  presented  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  statement  will 
encourage  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  amount  of  funds  which  have 
been  requested  for  vocational  education 
by  President  Nixon. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Lowell  A.  Bubkett,  Executive 
DnacTOB,   Amebican  Vocational   Associa- 
tion Before  the  Sttbcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare,    TJ.S. 
House  of  Representattvss 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: We  are  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  in  sup- 
port    of     appropriations     for     vocational- 
technical      education      programs      operated 
throughout  the  fifty  states  and  terrltorieo. 

Last  yecur  when  we  appeared  before  this 
Subcommittee,  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees were  in  the  process  of  considering 
legislation  to  vastly  Increase  and  expand 
the  Nation's  programs  of  vocational-tech- 
nical education.  That  legislation  became  a 
reaUty  when  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  16. 

You  will  recaU  that  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  represented  a  major  revision 
of  our  Federal  statutes  pertaining  to  voca- 
tlonal-teohi^oal  education.  This  new  Aot 
made  no  fundamental  changes  in  the  process 
of  vocational  education  Iteelf ,  but  it  did  give 
a  new  dimension  to  vocational  education  by 
providing  Federal  funds  on  the  basis  of  peo- 
ple to  be  served.  We  stlU  retained  the  tradi- 
tional purpose  of  meeting  manpower  needs 
which  was  a  concept  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act;  however,  instead  of  allocating  funds  on 
the  basis  of  occupational  categories,  the  1963 
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Act  spelled  out  the  groups  of  people  to  be 
served.  The  mandate  was  broad  and  aU- 
inclusive — It  spoke  of  "aU  people  of  all  ages 
of  all  communities"  who  need  and  want  voca- 
tional education. 

The  1968  Amendmente  are  based  on  the 
concept  of  serving  people,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing for  specific  occupatlontJ  training  geared 
to  the  manpower  needs  of  our  economy.  But 
we  have,  through  the  1968  Amendments, 
added  still  another  dimension.  The  Act  con- 
tains the  word  access,  giving  us  a  mandate 
to  make  vocational  education  a  central  focus 
of  education,  thereby  enabling  all  persons  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  prepare  for  the  world 
of  work.  This  key  word  "Access"  has  impli- 
cations for  both  in-school  youth  and  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adulte. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendmente  of 
1968  repealed  the  previous  statutes  relating 
to  vocational  education  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  but  funds  ap- 
propriated by  that  Act  are  deemed  to  be 
funds  appropriated  pvirsuant  to  section  103 
(a)  of  the  1968  Amendmente).  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  In  Federal  legislation  a 
comprehensive  approach  for  aiding  the  many 
facete  of  vocational  education. 

If  fully  funded,  the  1968  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendmente  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  education  by  enabling  the  schools 
to  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  For  ptirposes  of  this 
hearing,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  several 
significant  aspecte  of  tbls  legislation: 

1.  The  Act  makes  it  necessary  for  States, 
and  local  commimities,  to  engage  In  compre- 
hensive planning  for  vocational-technical 
education.  The  planning  process  at  the  State 
level  must  Include  long-range  projections  of 
a  mlnlm\im  of  three  years.  State  plans  must 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  State 
Advisory  Council,  and  must  be  the  subject 
of  a  public  bearing. 

The  planning  process  at  the  local  level 
must  be  done  in  consultetion  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  educational  and  training  re- 
sources available  in  the  area  to  be  served; 
plans  must  provide  for  the  persons  to  be 
served  with  education  programs  that  wlU 
make  substantial  progress  toward  preparing 
them  for  a  career;  local  plans  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  appropriate  comprehensive  areas 
manpower  plan  (if  any  existe)  for  meeting 
the  vocational  education  needs  in  the  area 
or  community  served. 

This  planning  process.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
been  underway  since  the  first  of  the  year  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  completion.  The 
States,  and  many  local  communities,  have 
reported  to  xis  that  thU  activity  has  engaged 
thousands  of  people  and  countless  hours  of 
energy.  For  example,  the  Stete  of  Maryland 
last  week  held  ite  public  hearing  on  the 
proposed  State  plan.  Some  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  plan  were  circulated  to  local 
school  boards,  community  action  agencies, 
educational  groups,  industrial  development 
boards,  and  other  groups  that  have  an  inter- 
est in  vocational-technical  education. 

2.  Another  significant  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation U  the  potential  it  holds  for  making 
vocational  education  a  central  purpose  of  our 
schools.  This  legislation  recognizes  the  fact 
that  vocational  education  must  expand 
vertically  by  reaching  down  to  get  to 
youngsters  at  an  earlier  age  in  terms  of 
infiuencing  attltudinal  approaches  to  work; 
at  the  same  time,  vocational  education  is 
moving  upward  in  terms  of  specific  vocational 
skills.  Much  of  vocational  education,  par- 
ticularly at  the  highly  skiUed  leveU.  is  going 
to  demand  post-high  school  programs. 

Vocational  education,  through  this  new 
legislation,  will  also  expand  horizontaUy  in 
order  to  re-train  and  up-date  our  labor  force. 
Vocational  education  is  not  only  an  in-school 
program,  but  also  an  educational  process 
that  must  meet  the  needs  of  people  at  any 
given  point  In  time. 

3.  The  1968  Amendmente  attempt  to  in- 
volve aU  the  groups  and  segmente  of  society 
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that  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
vocational  educaUon  process.  The  Act  pro- 
vldee  for  a  National  Advisory  CouncU,  ap- 
pointed from  broadly  based  groups,  to  advise 
with   the   U.S.   Commissioner  of  Education 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  Act.  Similar 
Advisory  Committees  are  being  appointed  by 
the  governors  of  the  States  to  assist  In  de- 
velopment of  State  plans  and  to  evaluate  the 
total  program  at  the  State  leveL  Provision 
Is  made  for  the  private  sector,  Including  the 
use  of  proprietary  Institutions  through  con- 
tracting services;  the  participation  of  busl. 
ness     and     Industry,     particularly     in     the 
cooperative  vocational  education  program   is 
Invited;  the  Act  also  Involves  business  and 
mdiistry  In  the  training  and  re-tralnlng  of 
vocational  teachers,  in  exemplary  and  innova- 
tlve  programs;    local   advisory  councils  In- 
volvUig  labor,  business  and  Industry  are  to  be 
established  for  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams;   special  consideration  In  fundlmr  u 
provided    for    the    disadvantaged    and    the 
physically  handicapped;  In  fact,  this  leglsla- 
tlon  seeks  to  Involve  the  total  community 

™-\,  ^i.**^'*"^'^  8''"  8^«»*  emphasis  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  citizens  In  urban 
areas  through  special  funding  provisions. 
Heretofore,  Federal  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
cation  have  been  so  limited  that  It  was  Im- 
PossOble  to  make  any  impact  on  the  massive 

?em^.„'^-  '^\^^''^-  I  do  not  need  to 
renolnd  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee 
of  those  problems— I  simply  point  out  that  In 
tenns  of  specific  appropriations,  and  In  terms 
of  the  prlorlUes  for  aUocatlon  of  funds  within 
the  States,  the  large  urban  areas  will  be 
gSven  urgently  needed  resources  enabllUK 
them  to  move  Into  many  vocational  areas 
i«i»f*J*  reviewed  some  hlghUghts  of  this 
le^latlon.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  beUeve 
wh,  ^^^^  ,T"^  indicate  to  you  some  reasons 
why  we  believe  full  funding  of  this  Act  Is 
at«olutely  essential.  Let  me  summarize  these 

TCaSOXlA  I 

rnnrtf^  ^°"  ""  ''•'"  *^*"-  Congress  has 
funded  many  remedial  programs  for  the  un- 
employed,    the    disadvantaged,    the    under- 

a^^'li-  "^^  ""^  '°'  "^^  Programs^'e 
about  because  our  schools  have  not  done 
for  the  non-college-bound  student  what  they 
have  been  able  to  do  for  the  college-bound 
^ont^*.*  '"'^°°'  ^y"'*'^  ">^t  ^  geared  and 
?^ff  ^.t^  "T"  ^^  college-bound  student 
^iL<^     ™  5*"  *°  '^^'^^e,  we  believe  It  is 

1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  will 
bring  about  even  greater  changes  If  the  Act 
receives  full  funding. 

As  we  search  for  answers  to  our  social  and 
economic  problems  we  must  recognize  that 
education  Is  not  a  quick  and  easy  solution 
The  problems  that  we  are  trying  to  so°°e 

Si;n°  %  i'"*«  ""«  '°  the  mfkl^g.  S 
they  will  not  be  solved  overnight.  We  billeve 
that  action  is  needed,  but   we  also  btullt 

dofn/tf "''  ^^'^  "^^  '^*"ty  o'  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  provide  a  series  of  remedial 
and  retrieval  program*  that  may,  in  ?h^l2ng 
run  create  even  more  serious  problems  f 
see  a  danger  that  we  may  be  moving  toWd 

!,^!  w  °P*  ^y***'"  ^""^es  "le  student  who 
ZTtlfJ^  the  college-bound  currlculS 
Secte  "^"^^"^  '*""  ^^°^  ^^°  "•  the 

nA*io^  J^""  ""^  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  for 

^!  ^  '  "V^^  y*""-  ^  ^*'«  observed  that 
the  narrowly  conceived  skill  training  nro- 

^^r^^^^r  '^•^^terized  the  nonli^tl- 
tutional  MDTA  programs  (JOBS,  CEP  OJT) 
are  only  increasing  the  frustrations  of  those 
Whom  It  is  designed  to  help.  In  addition^ 
ap^rs  to  me  that  some  of  the  costs  of  ^^i 
f^^^T^^  T  P'^oWbltlve.  We  have  a  report 
f^  tw%°'  "'^  ^^^°'''^  "^i^^  'titles  shW! 
^w  LI*"  ^""^  P*""**  ''^o  received  and 

Slgl^f  ri  government   spent   a   totll    of 
$12,980.63  per  enroUee.  The  business  groups 
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who  have  undertaken  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  in  these  programs  have  found  that 
tbe  first  thing  they  must  do  is  provide  basic 
eduction— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
We  believe  that  our  schools,  if  given  the  re- 
sources for  vocational  education,  wUl  do  this 
Job  and  we  know  that  they  can  do  It  at  far 
lees   the   cost   of   the   so-called    on-the-job 
training  that  we  are  now  providing    I  do 
not  for  one  moment  denigrate  the  efforts 
or   the   business   conunimlty   in   moving   to 
meet  these  problems:  we  recognize  that  with- 
out their  help,  vocational  education  cannot 
function,  and  for  that  reason  we  gave  our 
support   to   the    1968    Amendments   which 
spelled  out  industry's  involment  In  educa- 
tion and  training. 

2.  Another  urgent  need  for  fuU  funding  Is 
created  by  the  mandate  to  not  only  change 
vocational    education,    but    to    bring   voca- 
tional education  and  general  education  closer 
together   in   an   effort   to   more   adequately 
serve  all  students.  This  creates  a  tremendous 
need  for  funds  for  research  and  training  for 
we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  where  we 
are  going  and  how  we  are  to  get  there   We 
are  talking  about  research  in  teacher  train- 
ing,   leadership    development,    curriculum 
guidance  and  counseling.  The  $1.1   million 
that  is  now  allocated  for  research  In  the 
President's  budget  is  totally  inadequate  Let 
me  remind  you  that  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lUh  and  promote  programs  that  have  ImpU- 
cations  for  fully  80%  of  our  school  popula- 
tlon.  and  for  an  adult  population  which 
must   be   up-dated  and  retrained   In  their 
occupational  fields  several  times  throughout 
their  working  Uves.  When  I  saw  the  figure  of 
$1.1  minion  that  is  allocated  for  vocational 
education  research— funds  to  change  and  Im- 
prove curricula,  to  develop  programs  in  new 
careers,  to  Improve  teacher  training,  to  relate 
occupational  education  to  manpower  needs 
to  support  the  48  research  coordinating  units' 
in   the  States   that   were   established   aXter 
passage  of  the   1963   Vocational   Education 
Act— when  I  think  of  aU  these  needs  being 
met  with  $1.1  million  dollars  I  remember  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  major  universities  of 
this  Nation  has  received  approximately  $3 
million  from  the  U.S.O.E.  Just  to  revise  the 
curriculum  in  high  school  physics.  Now,  cer- 
tainly the  physics  ciurlculum  needed  to  be 
revUed,  but  if  we  are  serious  about  meeting 
the  occupational  needs  of  those  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  this  Nation's  population,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  put  our  commitment 
to  the  test— and  that  is  the  problem  that  is 
now  facing  this  Subcommittee. 

3.  Another  urgent  reason  for  full  funding 
has  been  created  because  of  the  set-asldes 

10^  VZ  V^^^  ^^  ***•»  language  of  the 
1968  Act.  In  order  to  focus  more  attention 
on  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged 
and  to  encourage  development  of  programs' 
at  the  post-secondary  level.  Congress  has 
w^tten  nto  the  legislation  that  40%  of 
each  States  funds  shaU  be  spent  for  these 

.  Jf  1"^'  funding  is  provided,  these  set-asldes 

^rfJ^°°./""°.''^*°"=  ^  '**=*'  '^e  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  move  Into  these  areas  How- 
ever, if  funded  at  the  level  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  Part  B.  over  tw^ 

tio^n'  *^*  ^^**'   ^^t'l^^  ^  t»^s  ^ 
fundf  n   .'l^ *''*  ^  °"*  ^  vocational  education 
funds  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  the  Sat2 
WUl  be  forced  to  cut  funds  for  programs  «m? 
are  now    n  existence  In  order  to^Wt  me 
new  requirements  of  the  set-asldes 
y.7^Jf  problem  Is  made  even  more  serious 
by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  Federal  fund! 
ing  was  unknown  while  school  budgets  were 
being  prepared  for  the  fiscal  year  beglnS 
July  1.  1969.  Therefore,  the  schools  |l^^ 
for   vocational   education    purposes   on   the 
!fl"?P"°^«^**  ^"nds  would,  at  a  miXxS 
remain  at  the  level  of  last  year.  Since  the 
budgeting  process  for  FY  19-70  is  now  com- 
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pleted  in  almost  aU  States.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts can  cover  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  for 
their  on-going  programs. 

In  anticipation  of  new  programs.  State 
and  local  communities  have  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive planning  processes,  if  the  Act  is  not 
fully  funded,  these  plans  will  not  be  im- 
plemented.  and  the  existing  programs  virlll  be 
cut. 

TTie     American     Vocational     Association 

made  a  survey  of  the  States  in  an  effort  to 

determine  the  number  of  school   districts 

and  students,  that  will  be  affected  by  the 

decreased    funds    recommended    for    State 

grants  (Part  B).  The  results  of  the  survey. 

made  by  Congressional  District  within  each 

State,  are  included  as  Appendix  A  of  this 

testimony,   with   your   permission.   I   would 

like  to  have  this  survey  included  as  a  part 

of  my  statement.  In  summary,   the  survey 

sho^  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total 

vocational  enrollment  will  be  affected  by  pro- 

pams  where  funds  will  be  reduced.  It  also 

indicates  that  69%  of  those  school  districts 

which  are  presently  receiving  Federal  funds 

for  vocational  education  will  have  reduced 

resources  as  a  result  of  diverting  money  for 

the  set-asldes  In  P.L.  90-576 

Appendix  B  of  my  statement  Is  still  an- 
hl  ^K  ''of!  '^^'*'^  ^'^°'w«  tl^e  funds  needed 
?o*i  f        i^  ^^  ^  ^^"^O  t°  Implement  the 
If^tT^^""^^  ^*  surveyed  the  States  to 
ask  What  funds  they  could  spend  wisely,  and 
match  m  this  next  fiscal  year  in  each  of  the 
categories  specified  in  the  Act.  According  to 
this  survey,  the  States  could  Invest  a  nUnl- 
u^  °'  f  °°-^  '^"'°"'  "'d  match  these  with 
t^f^  ^"IX^"'"*'"*'  ^*^  State  and  local 
L^,d/»t^   difference  in  that  figure  and  the 
?62SV4m'''"    recommendation    is    some 
Appendix  C  of  my  statement  Is  still  an- 
other chart  Which  shows  the  impact  Of  re- 
«^th"«^f'  ^y  ^*"*«-  ^°"  win  note  th"t 
f^nl    ,n  «f ;f*^  ^"  «««''« Jess  vocational 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  who  serve  ok  this  Subc^m- 
^f.  «  f»f  ^""^^^  ^''"^  °'  tbe  changes  M 
a  ^t  of  public  education.  As  a  major  insti- 
IT^u""  °L  S"'  '°^^«*y'  education  is  befng 
talnly  by  Mr.  Average  Citizen  who  pavs  the 
^d'^w.^K  If "*^*  *^*  ^"^^^  are^nJIded 

^thln  t^e  fr« J'^'^  ^^  •'^  •'™"8^t  ^bou 
witnin  the  framework  of  exlstlne  institu 

Z^XT  °°i  <=°'^Pletely  tell^^do^^^u 
Sf^S        m  order  to  bring  about  those 

ui^r'  t^J  *°  generalize  about  "student 
bS^4„?  **  e^en  easier  to  dismiss  it  by 
being  in  favor  of  "law  and  order."  But  I  havl 

iMmnH^"'^^  ^y  °°«  «^Ple  of  how  o^ 

lAney  CoUege  Is  a  pubUc  Junior  ooneee 

S?n1^hf  '°-°^  '^'''''*'-  "  b«  both  ^; 
and  night  programs,  with  enrollment  about 

It  has  a  black  enrollment  of  29%:  Mexles^- 

you  know,  has  been  the  scene  of  ^ort 
countless  explosions  for  some  two  or^SS 
y^ars.  Seven  mllee  acroes  the  Bay  is^ 
Francisco  state  College  which  wm  strS^ 
bound  for  four  months.  Within  50  mlleTof 
Laney  CoUege  are  the  Conege  of  San^te? 

fi?o?°"t^i*y.^"*'8«''  "^d  San  Jose  sm^* 
all  Of  Which  have  undergone  the  agonJ^^r 
What  we  can  "student  uiest."  ^°^**  °' 
loJ^t^  CoUege.  located  In  downtown  Oak- 
S.  ?*^^^**^  ^"^  *  supercharged  atmos- 
phere Of  student  dissent  and  comiiunltyvio. 
^kf.„^°'*'  ^*  bombings  occurred  to  the 
Oakland  community  within  a  period  of  five 
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months.  Included  was  an  attack  on  the 
police  station  and  the  County  Coiirt  House, 
neither  of  which  Is  more  than  10  city  blocks 
from  the  Laney  campus. 

In  this  setting.  Laney  College  has  gained 
recognition  as  a  community  college  with  a 
predisposition  to  change,  as  well  as  having  an 
uncommon  ability  to  keep  Its  students  busy 
and  Its  campus  orderly.  What  made  the 
difference? 

In  response  to  this  question.  Dr.  Wallace  T. 
Homltz.  president  of  Laney  College  from 
1966-69,  replied: 

"Whatever  else  we  did  at  Laney.  we  had 
some  magnificent  people — students,  faculty, 
and  others. 

"First  of  all.  30%  of  our  students  were  en- 
rolled In  vocational  education.  In  addition, 
fully  60  to  80%  of  our  students  worked  while 
they  went  to  school.  Most  of  the  Innovative 
approaches  we  used  at  Laney  had.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  purpose  of  giving  stu- 
dents jobs  while  they  were  with  us.  They 
needed  Jobs  as  an  economic  fact  and  as  a 
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laboratory  to  test  the  principles  they  learned 
In  the  classroom. 

"We  let  our  students  help  uis  plan,  help 
us  set  priorities  to  spend  our  money,  help 
yjB  teach  their  peers,  help  us  find  ways  In 
which  the  college  covild  help  save  city  life 
as  we  want  It. 

"The  point  Involved  here  Is  that  there  was 
created  at  Laney  an  atmosphere  which  stu- 
dents the  world  over  are  saying  Is  the  only 
relevant  one  for  students  on  a  school  cam- 
pus: an  atmosphere  of  'meaningful  partic- 
ipation.' Meaningful  participation,  I  have 
learned.  Is  participation  In  the  world  of 
work — varied,  practical,  relevant  work.  It  Is 
the  binding  force  which  connects  emotions, 
muscles,  and  Intellect  with  a  dlscipUned 
fusion  that  makes  experience  real.  If  we  wish 
to  make  education  relevant.  If  we  wish  to 
make  the  schools  meaningful.  If  we  wish  to 
fulflU  our  obUgatlon  to  our  young  people, 
if  we  wish  to  give  them  a  futiu-e  better  than 
their  past,  then  we  need  to  reconstitute  our 
total  educational  system  so  that  vocational 
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education  becomes  the  general  education  of 
all.  There  Is  no  other  kind." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit 
that  full  funding  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  will  be  a  most  cru- 
cial factor  In  helping  our  schools  and  col- 
leges to  make  needed  changes.  We  urge  you 
to  give  highest  priority  to  the  funding  of  this 
imp>ortant  legislation. 

Appendix  A 
Federal  Fundino  For  Vocational-Technical 
Education    Programs,    FY    1970    By    States 
(A  Survey  Conducted  by  the  American  Voca- 
tional  Association,    1510    H    Street,   N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  May  1969) 
This  survey  was  to  determine  the  number 
of  school  districts,  and  students,  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  decrease  In  funds  for  State 
grant  programs  (Part  B,  P.L.  90-576)  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Bureau,  for  FY 
1970,  and  to  assess  the  effects  created  by  the 
40%    set-asldes    required    In    Part    B,    Pl^ 
90-576. 


State  by  congressional 
district  ' 


Number  of 

sctiool 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  tor 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

1969  2 


Number  of 
sctiool 
districts 
for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  lor 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
1970  » 


Alabama (*) 

Alaska: 

Congressional  District:  1st...  32 

Arizona: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 9 

2d 32 

3d 52 

Arkansas: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 76 

2d 57 

3d 99 

4th 75 

California: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 27 

2d 47 

3d 3 

4th 35 

5th 1 

6th 4 

7th 5 

8th 8 

9th 8 

10th 11 

11th 7 

12th 23 

13th 13 

14th 10 

15th 17 

16th 26 

17th.  19th  through  32d..  45 

18fh 19 

33d U 

34th 4 

35th 14 

36th 3 

37th 4 

38th 25 

Colorado: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 1 

2d 19 

3d 79 

4th 84 

Connecticut: 

Congressional  District:    . 

l$t 15 

2(1 33 

3d 17 

4th.... 14 

5th 22 

6th 31 

Delaware: 

Congressional  District:  1st...  35 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Florida: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 8 

2d 24 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  in 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


(♦) 

10,621 


7,500 
4,500 
3,400 


25,305 
21,119 
25,479 
25,829 


22,737 
29,172 
14,585 
25. 338 
46.367 
5,844 
23,490 
30,563 
19,887 
59. 149 
33.948 
37.599 
26. 800 
27,561 
42, 191 
25. 361 
411.596 
28,010 
27, 576 
7.096 
24. 449 
10.664 
31,294 
24, 517 


23.372 
20,824 
14,397 
15,529 


7.062 
5.920 
6.268 
7.711 
8.081 
8.623 

26.417 
7,500 


21.854 
26,788 


riumber  of 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970  » 


10,621 


2,000 

1,100 

250 


6,500 
5,300 
6,400 
6,500 


23,372 
20,824 
14.397 
15.529 


1,140 
2.800 
1.140 
2.250 
1.700 
2,250 

8,000 
0 


10932 
18,985 


State,  by  congressional 
district  ■< 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

19i69> 


Number  of 
school 
districts 
for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
19701 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  in 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  of 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970 « 


Florida— Continuad 

3d 

1 

1 

16,045 

11,298 

4th 

U                    11 

23,035 

19.498 

5th 

2 

2 

28,295 

10,935 

6th 

1 

1 

28,483 

11,540 

7th 

6 

6 

23,568 

13.684 

8th 

1 

1 

47,040 

19,371 

9th 

10                    10 

29,804 

13,060 

10th,  11th,  and  12th.... 

3 

3 

125,741 

38,683 

Georgia: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

13 

17,169 

432 

2d 

16 

21,651 

413 

3d 

IS 

16,226 

735 

4th 

3 

11,484 

0 

5th 

2 

25,835 

0 

6th 

20 

26,725 

50 

7th 

22 

36,160 

1,055 

8th 

21 

19,258 

848 

9th 

2> 

21,645 

1,114 

10th 

18 

26,226 

1,010 

Idaho: 

Congressiona  District: 

1st 

49 

19 

8,311 

8,311 

2d 

4S 

45 

11,667 

11,667 

Illinois 

Congressional  District: 

City  of  ChKago,  1st,  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  nth.... 

2                   ( 

• 

*'5?2 

0 

2d 

I                   I 

•' 

679 

5' 

3d : 

2                   1 

• 

657 

(•! 

4th 

12 

1, 

7.032 

2 

5th 

1 

^ 

898 

S* 

6th 

2 

i' 

1,621 

2' 

10th 

5 

]»> 

3,505 

S*' 

12th 

22                   I 

7.996 

(•I 

13th 

6                  1 

H\ 

6,791 

(«• 

14th 

14  ■                1 

^1 

6.813 

(• 

15th 

44 

'  1 

10,866 

(«i 

16fh 

42 

i\ 

11.852 

(•> 

17th 

70 

>4, 

15.357 

Ci 

18th 

52 

*i 

9,267 

(•> 

19th 

51 

^1 

11,983 

"i^ 

20th 

58 

«i 

10,735 

21st 

75 

18,555 

(0 

22d 

56 

13,495 

(0 

23d 

71 

•f 

14,459 

^'^ 

24th 

20 

,M 

9.683 

<•) 

Indiana: 

Congressional  District: 

1st                     

8 

6 

3,595 

2,800 

2d 

29 

24 

9,147 

7.500 

3d 

20 

20 

5.702 

5.700 

4th     

24 

23 

8.145 

7.500 

5th 

40 

38 

10,798 

10,000 

6th       

24 

20 

6.283 

5.000 

7th  

39 

34 

9.890 

9.000 

8th 

33 

30 

13.755 

12,000 

9th 

36 

28 

12,945 

11,000 

10th 

SO 

28 

10,070 

10.600 

nth 

3 

1 

3.927 

2.000 
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ootnct ' 

Number  of 

districts 

rKMvini 

Fedtral 

(Nndsler 

vocattoMl 

•ducation, 

fiscalimr 

lows: 

Conirmionsl  District: 

3d ::: 

33 
3t 

M 
57 
60 

4tll "" 

5111 "  •• 

6th :: 

7tti :: 

Ksnsss:                

Conf  rassioflsl  District: 
lit 

2d ; 

3d 

«t»i 

5th 

Kentucliy: 

Congrsssioflsl  District: 
-    lst.».-: 

36 

29 
2 

20 
35 
34 
33 

5 
8 

6 

11 

6 

6 

12 

24 

41 
22 
54 
22 
29 
29 
16 

5 

2 

32 
21 
43 

1 
36 
36 

57 
21 
30 
22 
40 
40 
46 
48 
23 

1 

3 
13 
10 

-    2d.^-^ 

3d. 

4ih ;; 

5th....:.::::: 

6th : 

7th 

Louisians : 

Congressional  District: 
IstandZd.... 

3d 

4th 

stii : 

M 

m : 

8fh 

Maryland :  Congressional  districts 
Massachusetts: 

Congressional  District: 

2d :.: 

3d 

4tfe 

5(h 

6th 

m :: — 

M 

'     Ml 

10th 

Uih :"" 

12th 

Michlpn:                        

Congressional  District: 

a<_":::::::::::::;:: 
3d.. 

4th 

sth 

6th 

Tih :::;•■ 

Ml :: 

Ml 

lOth 

nth 

IZth 

13th  and  17th ;* 

14th 

15th 

16th "  ■ 

Nuinb«r  of 

school 

districb 

lor  which 

Federal 

funds  will 

be  reduced 

as  a  result 

of  diverting 

money  for 

the  set- 

aisdes  in 

Public  Law 

90-576. 

fiscal  year 

1970  > 


16 
0 

21 
0 
0 

12 
7 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 


0 
33 
32 
55 
20 
28 
17 
37 
33 
45 
41 
19 
0 
2 
9 
6 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  in 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districb, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  of 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970  > 


State  byeongressiooal 
district! 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

raeoiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education 

fiscal  year 

19iS9i 


7,430 
8,684 

p.  907 
10,580 
10.396 
10,866 
11,168 

(979 
r,7S7 
1.136 
7,02S 
6.344 


13.825 

13.361 

6,344 

4,085 

12,512 

10.788 

•11,025 


44,243 
18.875 
18.271 
13.439 
20.989 
18.422 
16. 761 
133.000 


28.629 
25.  716 
36.116 
26.775 
35,623 
34.248 
18.030 
9.039 
20.603 
25.673 
26,914 
33,591 


735 

11.611 

10.705 

10.359 

7.377 

9.277 

8,892 

11,781 

6,665 

8,273 

8.540 

18.685 

37,208 

513 

7.673 

9,780 


^.Reporting  agency  did  not  brMK  information  down  by  individual  congressional  district  in  3 

0  esbrnate  where  the  cuts  would"U*AW?mi  Net  Y^^^^^  ^"^  ^'"  •"»«»'>le 

^  •  ■',  .     unless  we  get  a  considerabteiWMM  in  ftld.  frn™  c25l°*,'*' 
?'•?  '5-!»?''^'"'"'  ""I  h»'e  to  be  made  in^XDro^.i^'rM^^l"!L.^^''/»:  State 


Michlpn— Continued 
Congressional  District: 
18th 

19th ::::; 

Mmnesota: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th ■  ■ 

5th ■  ■ 

6th 

7th :.::::: 

8th . 

Mississippi: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5lh 

Missouri: 

Congressional  District: 

1st,  2d,  and  3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th """ 

Sth "" 

9th 

10th 

Montana: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

Nebraska:  

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Nevada: 

Congressional  District:  1st.. 
New  Hampshire: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

New  Jersey: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th ' 

6th ■ 

7th :::::::::; 

8th.. 

9th 

10th ■ 

nth 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

New  Mexico:  

Congressional  District: 
1st 

2d :: 


15 
13 


67 

87 

22 

9 

1 

114 

112 

35 


86 
88 
54 
120 
98 


24 
39 
1 
61 
6S 
63 
57 
51 


41 
54 


68 

15 
98 

IS 


25 
36 


7 

7 
28 
» 
18 

7 
15 
10 
15 
14 
13 

8 
35 
10 
14 


29 
46 


Number  of 
school 
districb 
for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
b«  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 


Number  of 

studenb 

enrolled  In 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districb, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


13 
8 


67 

87 

22 

9 

1 

114 

112 

35 


28 
32 
22 
16 
36 


10 
7 
0 
21 
24 
28 
30 
16 


35 
49 


66 

9 

94 

14 


5 

5 

26 

23 

17 

6 

13 

10 

11 

14 

8 

4 

34 

8 

14 


15 
22 


1,979 

13.418 


11,793 
11,129 

6.299 
12.787 

7,775 
16,511 
14,417 

5.9S8 


19.335 
25,780 
15,468 
23.202 
19,385 


25,322 
11,757 
6,529 
12,884 
18, 102 
13,063 
12,151 
15.038 


9,139 
8,333 


20, 776 
16.449 
16.938 

17.620 


3.560 
4.656 


1.958 
4.628 

29.370 
8.188 
9.968 
8.900 

16.910 
6.764 

IS,  130 
8.188 

23,140 
9.434 

17,800 
8,010 
9,612 


6,537 
11,490 


Number  of 

studenb 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced 

fiscal  year 

1970 » 


7,101 
8,894 


11,793 
11,129 

6,299 
12, 787 

7,775 
16,511 
14,417 

5,958 


6,750 
8,600 
7,350 
6,500 
6,400 


5,000 
3,460 
0 
4,719 
6,250 
5,382 
6,390 
4,800 


3,102 
4,152 


17.663 

8,764 

15,497 

8,358 


91 
97 


1,298 
4,098 

26.790 
8.188 
9.908 
8.150 

14,580 
6,764 

13.440 
8.188 

10.480 
7,764 

17,700 
5,580 
9,612 


3,000 
5,000 


in  Congressional  Districb 


IS  percent  which  are  required 
>  Estimates  not  available. 
•  Unable  to  estimate  at  this  time. 

1«EW   YORK 

The  foUowlng  excerpt  u  th©  narrative  re- 
sponse by  the  State  of  New  York- 

When  the  1963  Act  waa  pass^.  New  York 
state  took  two  actions  which  permitted  ui 


sources. 


ongoing  programs  due  to  the  set-asides  of  10, 15,  ind 


to 


I  ^'^  4<»-,Pyrcent  reduction  of  overall  program. 
Mort  ?u  f  o^Lm:'*  '.?  'i^  »'  20  P^^nt  eSroLent. 
1,  2  3  4  a^dT    ^  *'"  *"  '"  ""s*™***""  wd  adult  programs 
'•Plus  42  000  adults. 

vo^«onai  t''oirm'![  '•""  "'  """""«  *'"  '•«"« '"  '•d'«»<l  Federal  support  in  virtually  every 
-  25  percent  of  each  of  24  counties. 

Note:  Reporb  were  not  available  from  Hawaii  and  Maine. 


move  rapidly  with  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  State's  vocational  educa- 
tton  program.  First,  funds  allotted  under  tbe 
Smith-Hughes  and  Oeorge-Barden  Acts  were 
transferred  to  the  -83  Act  to  permit  greater 


flexibUIty  In  terms  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  could  be  expended  and  second, 
we  began  a  phasing  out  of  the  old  procedures 
whereby  mInlmRl  amounts  were  given  to 
school  districts  as  partial  reimbursement  of 
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vocational   teacher  salaries.  All  reimburse- 
ments end  June  30,  1969. 

Ending  the  reimbursement  system  per- 
mitted us  to  utilize  better  than  two  million 
additional  dollars  tar  program  development. 
We  next  moved  to  a  system  of  lump  sum 
grants  to  agencies  for  project  proposals  based 
on  long-range  plans  developed  locally.  Fed- 
eral funds  used  in  this  manner  were  con- 
sidered direct  grants  without  a  requirement 
that  the  dollars  be  matched  with  an  equal 
expenditure  at  the  local  level.  In  other  words. 
If  an  agency  needed  $150,000  for  equipment 
to  establish  a  new  program  we  did  not  re- 
quire the  district  to  expend  $76,000  of  its 
own  funds  as  a  share  of  the  cost  for  equip- 
ment. Matching  funds  were  developed  from 
the  operating  costs  of  programs  which  are 
supported  under  the  general  school  aid  pro- 
gram. You  should  know,  as  well,  that  New 
York  State  reported  a  total  expenditure  for 
all  vocational  education  programs  last  year  of 
close  to  $200  million  of  which  approximately 
$17  million  was  Federal. 

The  distribution  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  several  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1969  Is 
shown  on  the  attached  table.  Several  ex- 
planations are  required.  The  large  virban 
areas  received  better  than  70  percent  of  tbe 
funds  identified  In  purposes  one.  three  and 
four  with  New  York  City  being  allocated  $2 
million.  The  two-year  colleges  were  allotted 
$1.5  million,  which  is  less  than  previous  years 
because  our  construction  requirements  In- 
creased significantly  with  legislation  passed 
two  years  ago  permitting  our  Boards  of  Co- 
operative Educational  Services  to  own  school 
facilities.  Prior  to  having  this  permissive 
legislation,  it  was  not  possible  to  begin  much 
needed  construction  of  permanent  facilities. 
Therefore,  better  than  one-third  of  the  total 
funds  were  expanded  for  post-secondary  pro- 
grams in  1966  through  1967.  This  means  that 
the  total  over  the  five  years  allotted  for  post- 
secondary  purposes  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $13  million,  which  refiects  close  to 
18  percent  of  the  total  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  during  the  life  of  the  '63  Act. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
our  commitment  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  where  $2,450,000  was  ear- 
marked for  purpose  four,  special  needs,  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  This  amoimt  represents  14 
percent  of  our  total  allotment.  Based  on  fig- 
iires  from  the  Office  of  Education,  a  total  of 
$9,368,000  was  committed  by  all  the  states 
for  this  purpose  last  year.  New  York  State's 
commitment  represents  better  than  26  per- 
cent of  tbe  National  total  for  special  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  our  enrollments  at  all 
levels  continue  to  climb.  Our  secondary  en- 
rollments have  been  growing  by  better  than 
10.000  students  per  year  during  tbe  past 
three  years.  This  year  43  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  upper  two  grades  in  high  school 
are  enrolled  in  vocational  programs.  This  per- 
centage excludes  enrollments  In  nonvoca- 
tlonal  business  subjects  and  the  general 
bomemaking  program.  Significant  increases 
took  place  at  tbe  two-year  college  level  as 
well. 

When  the  1968  amendments  were  enacted. 
I  was  deUghted  with  tbe  clear  expression  of 
intent  and  tbe  magnitude  of  financial  com- 
mitment In  the  authorizations.  The  basic 
provisions  are  ones  which  could  do  much 
to  move  our  State's  program  further  ahead 
faster  than  we  can  at  present.  It  would  even 
have  been  possible  to  live  with  the  man- 
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dated  set  asides  If  the  full  amounts  au- 
thorized In  tbe  several  sections  of  the  statute 
were  requested.  Tbe  second  column  in  the 
table  clearly  identifies  the  problems  we  face. 
In  total.  New  York  State  wlU  receive  less 
for  State  programs  based  on  the  administra- 
tion request  than  we  received  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  Since  we  have  continuing  commit- 
ments under  ancillary  services  as  well  as 
advanced  conmiltments  to  school  districts 
for  the  construction  of  area  facllltlefl,  tbe 
programs  which  will  suffer  most  severely  are 
those  at  tbe  secondary  and  adult  levels.  In 
particular,  the  mandated  set  asides  will  re- 
quire us  to  reduce  by  at  least  $3  million  the 
amount  available  for  continued  development 
of  expanded  opportunities  for  secondary 
school  students.  The  effect  of  this  neces- 
sary reduction  could  reduce  the  allotment  to 
New  York  City,  aa  an  example,  by  more  than 
$500,000. 

When  a  rough  distribution  of  tbe  funds 
was  made  earlier,  this  possible  reduction  did 
not  concern  me  as  much  because  it  was  my 
Impression  that  fimds  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  Section  102(b)  for  tbe  disadvan- 
taged In  lu-ban  areas  of  the  State.  It  was  our 
Intention  to  utilize  these  additional  dollars 
totally  in  the  large  cities  where  problems  are 
reaching  crisis  proportions.  Without  these 
funds,  the  areas  most  in  need  will  siiffer. 
These  same  problems  in  the  cities  could 
have  been  alleviated  even  more  had  full 
authorized  amounts  been  requested  for  work- 
study  and  cooperative  education,  both  of 
which  are  desperately  needed  in  the  cities. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  tbe  cities  wiU 
face  extremely  troubled  times  this  summer. 
I  am  concerned  that  Idle  young  men  and 
women  in  the  heat  and  pressiire  of  crowded 
cities  may  erupt  in  disorder  and  violence  un- 
less It  is  possible  to  provide  special  assistance 
and  extra  programs  diulng  simimer  months. 
We  have  looked  forward  to  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 102(b) ,  as  well  as  cooperative  education 
and  work-study,  to  be  used  for  productive 
work  and  learning  aotlvltleB  to  help  "cool" 
tbe  cities. 
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The  third  colimin  in  tbe  table  demon- 
strates one  possible  distribution  of  tbe  full 
authorizations,  misumlng  tbe  use  of  the  mini- 
mum amoimta  permissible  for  tbe  mandated 
set  asides.  If  full  authorizations  were  ap- 
propriated. Including  the  amovmt  for  tbe 
special  categorical  programs.  It  could  mean 
almost  $10  million  more  going  to  tbe  cities 
alone. 

Tbe  general  costs  of  education  continue  to 
rise.  Financial  restrictions  within  the  State 
are  placing  school  dUtrtcte  in  an  untenable 
position  in  terms  of  reducing  costs.  We  are 
concerned  that  vocational  education  will 
sufTer  greatly  as  school  budgets  reach  the 
breaking  point  of  taxpayers  willingness  to 
increase  the  local  share.  There  have  already 
been  Instances  where  school  districts  are 
planning  to  reduce  their  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  If  only  the  amovmts  re- 
quested In  the  administration  budget  are  ap- 
propriated, many  of  the  good  things  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  may  be  lost. 

I  have  only  touched  on  the  highlights  and 
most  significant  parts  of  our  problems.  There 
are  many  additional  concerns  for  the  futwe 
success  of  vocational  education  In  New  York 
Stete.  While  I  realize  that  dollars  alone  can- 
not do  the  Job,  the  evidence  I  have  of  tbe 
accomplishments  of  tbe  last  five  or  six  yean 
Indicates  that  New  York  State  has  used  Its 
dollars  wisely  and  creatively  In  order  to  effect 
change  and  Improvement.  Our  basic  concept 
of  utilizing  available  dollars  as  incentives  to 
encourage  school  districts  to  produce  better 
and  more  programs  for  persons  who  have  in 
the  past  not  been  served  with  an  adequate 
education  has  been  an  effective  device.  Much 
still  needs  to  be  done  and  without  the  sup- 
port lnt4)ded  by  tbe  Congress  in  enacting 
the  Vocati})lial  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,  we  may  not  be  able  to  even  maintain 
that  which  we  now  have. 

Tbe  needs  of  our  people  are  great.  If  we 
are  to  overcome  disadvantagement,  unem- 
ployment and  undereducatlon,  Federal  dol- 
lars authorized  by  the  statute  must  be  ap- 
propriated. 


COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS-NEW  YORK  STATE  BASIC  GRANTS  (NEW  PART  B) 


1969 
(1963  act) 


1970 
requested 


1970 
authorized 


Set  asides: 

(2)  Post  secondary $1,500,000  $2,449,788 

(♦;)  Disadvantaged 2,450,000  2,449.788 

(4b)  Handicapped i  $33  192 


$5,122,685 
5.122,685 
3, 415, 123 


Subtotal 3,950,000        6,532,768         13.660.493 


<J)  Seeopdary 4.923,218  '1,900.000 

m  Adult.... 1,500.000  '900.000 

(5)  Construction 5,000,000  '5.000.000 

(6)  Guidance tn  '300,000 

(7)  Private  schools ^'  '""."w 

(8)  Ancillary  services. '  1,650,666  "'1,699,156' 


>  6, 000, 000 
'  5. 000. 000 
'  6, 000, 000 
■1.400,000 
'300,000 
'1,790,740 


Subtotal 13,073,218 


9,799,150        20.490,740 


Total 17,023,218       16.331.918 

Categoricals  (new  part  C-H): 

(c)  Research , m 

(d)  Exemplary "SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSJJS. iOOlNS 

(e)  Residential ....„ ^^ 

(0  Homemaking :.„: : .-.::::::: i'636,532* 

^^S!*P£?T «2.»> 

(h)  Work-Study 

Special  Needs  (sec  102b) V..S""""^V"/^V"^ 


34,151,233 

3,794,581 
3.909,053 
1.366,318 
1.672,236 
2,132,859 
2,790,538 
2,676,191 


Total  of  all  sections 17,023,218       18,045,2a         52,493,009 


I  Estimates  are  for  illustrative  purposes  only  and  art  not  based  on  th<  completed  lon^range  plan  or  annual  program  plan. 
'  Included  in  secondary. 
>  Induded  in  ancillary. 
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State,  by  congressional 
district' 


Number  ot 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 


Number  of 
school 
districb 
for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576. 
fiscal  vear 
1970  > 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  in 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  of 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970 » 


North  Carolina: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

SUi 

6ib 

7th 


23 

12 

IS 

3 

10 

7 

9 

2 

12 

5 

10 

1 

14 

4 

18,826 
IT,  412 
17,789 
14,566 
14,413 
15,826 
18,184 


3,855 
717 
3,939 
175 
1,648 
1,347 
1,192 


State  by  congressional 
district  • 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

19NI 


Number  of 
school 
districts 
for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  in 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  of 

studenb 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  bo 

reduced, 

fiscalyear 

1970  > 


North  Carolina — Continued 

Congressional  District — Continued 

8th 16 

9th J 

10th 15 

nth 22 

North  Dakota:  2  congressional 
districts 123 


^Reporting  agency  did  not  break  information  down  by  individual  congressional  district  in  3 
Instances. 
•  Reporting  agency  did  not  break  information  down  by  school  district  in  1  instance. 


8 

18,844 

2,121 

1 

11,746 

244 

2 

15,497 

464 

9 

16,385 

2,456 

123 

14,191 

14.191 

-JiiU!!*  k""*  ?!""  suf^ey,  reporting  agencies  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Texas  were  not 
ff  ■•  o^^'J*"  ""'  *»"'<'.  't?  place.  Alabama,  New  York,  and  Ohio  gave  narrative  coi 
Note:  Reports  were  not  available  from  Hawaii  and  Maine. 


able  to 
comments. 


OHIO 

Hie  f oUi^^lng  1b  fhe  narrative  reeponse  of 
the  State  of  Ohio: 

Ohio  has  24  Congreastonal  districts.  Dis- 
tricts, or  parts  of  Districts  3,  3,  9,  12,  14,  16, 
and  16,  and  22  through  23  would  gain  most 
In  terms  of  set-aaldes  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged.  The  Districts  listed  serve  ap- 
proximately 20  school  districts  with  approxi- 
mately 84,000  students.  But  these  84,000 
would  not  benefit.  Approximately  16,800 
would  benefit  by  these  set-asldee  the  first 
year.  These  Districts,  and  all  other  Districts, 


however,  will  lose  in  relationship  to  con- 
struction funds  for  needed  facilities,  adult 
and  apprenticeship  programs  of  vocational 
education,  guidance  services,  local  leader- 
ship, personnel,  tecKsher  education,  supple- 
mentary equipment,  exemplary  and  pilot 
programs. 

AU  Districts  (685)  serve  282,000  students 
annually. 

Districts,  2,  7.  9.  10,  12,  13,  16,  and  17 
and  20  through  23  covering  approximately 
176  Districts  woiUd  likely  gain  fxmds  in  tetma 
of  poet-seoondary  set-asldes,  but  again  these 
Districts  and  all  686  Districts,  would  lose 


State,  by  congressional 
district' 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

1969' 


Number  of 
I        school 
districts 
I   for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asldes  in 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
1970 » 


Oklahoma: 

Congressional  District: 

Is*- 16 

M 74 

3d 109 

4th 7B 

5th 10 

6fh 103 

Oregon: 

Congressional  District: 

1?- 39 

2J 47 

3d 6 

4th 26 

Pennsylvania:  > 

Congressional  District: 

1st  through  5th 

6th 

7th 

8ih 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12tti 

13«i 

14th 

18th 

20th  and  27th "I 

15tti 

I6U1 

17ti» 

19th 

21st 

22nd 

23rd 

24u» ;.;. 

25tit 

26th 

Rhode  Island:  Congressional 
District  2 24 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


money  on  the  above  listed  Items.  Approxi- 
mately 8,000  would  benefit  the  first  year 
under  the  set-asldes  for  post-secondary  ed- 
ucation. 

Since  there  Is  less  money  available  under 
the  new  appropriation  for  both  the  «Ti«t.iTig 
program  and  the  set-asldes,  the  result  will 
be  a  process  of  destroying  the  existing  pro- 
grams and  services  which  are  alreiuly  Inade- 
quate In  order  to  establish  new  programs.  Tb 
destroy  and  build  again  Is  Inefficient.  The 
present  programs  are  directed  toward  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs.  The  Congress  en- 
visioned growth,  not  a  tefu-lng  down  process. 


Number  oi 

students 

enrolled  In 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  of 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970  > 


7,799 
15.567 
19,507 
14,171 
10,593 
14.063 


7,799 
15,567 
19,507 
14,171 
10.593 
14,063 


21,479 

12,202 

7,368 

12,714 


41,791 
8,424 
5,898 
9,135 
4,146 
8,192 
9,982 

13,808 
6,694 


32,700 

8,897 

6,525 

12.655 

8,228 

8,760 

10,073 

9,615 

12,345 

11,418 

11,163 

5,812 


2,451 


State  by  congressional 
district  > 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

1969  > 


Number  of 
school 
districts 
for  whKh 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asides  In 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  In 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  ot 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970 « 


South  Carolina: 

Congressional  District: 

i^' 13  13  8,682  5,680 

i3 ?°  20  9,936  5887 

52: }5  15  10,744  6,341 

22 }8  10  10,040  6035 

fS U  12  12,252  7  572 

South  Dakl? ^  23  17,325  10,750 

Congressional  District: 

i«* 70  70  7,619  (I) 

Tennessi: ''  "  ^'""^  « 

Congressional  District:  ^ 

ii* 15          \ .7  9,088  437 

iA ~  12  9  7,810  498 

11- «  8  10,599  106 

^ 26  10  8,393  269 

SS 1  1  5,392  390 

S{t 16  13  8,734  567 

J2 24  14  8,435  276 

19 24  11  8.344  347 

Texas:        '  '  "'^57  851 

Congressional  District: 

i? 86  O  16,818  (7) 

li 84  (1)  15,895  O 

??K ,?  O  3,470  (I) 

2* 74  (7)  18.467  (T) 

fff 3  Q  3,470  V) 

5{j;-, 72  (^  20,728  (7) 

8th«ii;;ii;;iii;;;ii;;;;"";;"::".;; 

}?X il  O  12.262 

"* 63  M  16,455 

,1?2 5  M  7,069  (7) 

}?S 67  l^  8  528  h) 

ISS::::::::::::::::::  U  ?y  W,  ^^i 
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State  by  congressional 
district  < 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

1969  > 


Number  of 
school 
districts 
for  which 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  for 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 


Number  of 

students 

enrolled  in 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  of 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscal  year 

1970  > 


Texas — Continued 

Congressional  District — Continued 

16th 26  (7)  7,486 

17th 102  (7)  15436 

18th 70  «  Ulstt 

19* 51  Q  10,430 

20th 3  M  8,392 

22dV:::::::::::;:::: ^6  U  x,,m 

23d loo            "       O    '       ii'355 Yo 

The  following  figures  are  for  sec-  ' 
ondary  enrollments  only: 

7th 7  O  5,265                     Q 

f"!- 9  «  10,046                     0 

,^   22d 2  (7)  4,810                     O 

The  following  figures  are  for  post- 
secondary  enrollment  only: 

7fh,  8th,  and  22nd 2  (J)  2,345                    (t) 

Congressional  District: 

1st 31  27  21,500               21,750 

„           2<J 9  8  18,500               18,900 

Vermont: 

Congressional  DistrKt:  1st S2  36  14  025                7  296 

Virginia: 

Congressional  Distrfct: 

1st 10  0  17,394                       0 

2d 2  1  12,037                 4,700 

3d. .  3  1  15,116                4,850 

Jth 10  0  16,569                       0 

Sth 15  2  20,537                 2,500 

6M» 14  1  17,246                1,050 

Ttti 24  3  17,343                4,500 

8th 19  1  21,501                 2,150 


State  by  congressional 
district  ' 


Number  of 

school 

districts 

receiving 

Federal 

funds  for 

vocational 

education, 

fiscal  year 

1969  > 


Number  of 
school 
districts 
for  whicli 
Federal 
funds  will 
be  reduced 
as  a  result 
of  diverting 
money  tor 
the  set- 
asides  in 
Public  Law 
90-576, 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 


Number  of ' 

students 

enrol'ed  In 

vocational 

education 

by  school 

districts, 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Number  ot 

students 

affected  by 

programs 

where  funds 

will  be 

reduced, 

fiscalyear 

1970  > 


Virginia — Continued 

Congressional  District — Continued 

9th 15 

10th 5 

Washington: 

Congressional  District: 

Ist....^. 14 

2d 3$ 

3d 51 

4th 60 

5tti 44 

6fh 21 

7th 0 

West  Virginia: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 11 

2d 20 

3d 7 

4th...... ■      10 

5th 7 

Wisconsin: 

Congressional  District: 

1st 20 

2d 48 

3d 80 

4th 4 

5th.... 4 

6th 23 

7fh 38 

8th 29 

9th 11 

10th 52 

Wyoming: 

Congressional  District:  1st...  78 


14 
3S 
51 
60 
44 
21 
» 


11 

20 

5 

6 

2 


15 
38 
49 
3 
3 
23 
32 
23 
11 
40 


19,220 
25.080 


73,677 
42,221 
42, 879 
37,915 
29.821 
45.439 
26.588 


8,736 
10.685 
14.085 
11.573 

8,991 


20.100 
26.000 
16.200 
20,700 
14,200 
18,400 
16.000 
18.500 
10.300 
18,100 

9,966 


9,300 
19,000 


73,677 
42,221 
42,879 
37,915 
29,821 
45,439 
26,588 


4,280 
7,125 
2,720 
3.260 
2.240 


3,200 
4,300 
5,200 
1,800 
2,100 
2.700 
3,000 
3,400 
1,400 
4.000 

4.000 


>  Reporting  agency  did  not  break  information  down  by  individual  congressional  district  in  3. 
instances. 

2  Reporting  agency  did  not  break  information  down  by  school  district  in  1  instance. 

!  At  the  time  of  the  survey  reporting  agencies  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Texas  were  not  able  to 
estimate  where  the  cute  would  take  place.  Alabama.  New  York,  and  Ohio  gave  narrative  comments. 

*  Reduction  will  be  shared  proportionately  by  all  districts. 


'Statewide  adult  D.E.,  7,383. 

^  All  districts  will  receive  less  funds  than  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

'  No  estimates  available. 

<  Partial  figures  are  shown  following  Texas  23d  District  below. 

Note:  Reports  were  not  available  from  ffawaii  and  Maine. 


APPENDIX  B 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  (PUBLIC  LAW  90-576) 

(A  survey  of  the  States  made  by  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  May  19691 


Purpose 


Amounte 

authorized, 

fiscal  year 

1970, 

Public  Law 

90-576 


Budget  Bureau 

request  lor 

fiscal  year 

1970 


Funds  necessary 

for  fiscal  vear 

1970  to 

implement 

Public  Law 

90-576 

according  to 

survey  of 

50  Stetes  1 


Increase  needed 
over  Budget 
Bureau  recom- 
mendation to 
meet  minimum 
needs  ot  States, 
as  authorized  i 


Grante  to  States  for  Vocational  Education,  sec.  102(a)  and  sec.  131(a) "  S565"666'666" 

Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  (sec.  102(b)) 40'000'000 

Exemplary  programs  (pL  D) 57'500'000 

Demonstratran  residential  schools  (pt  E) 30  OOO  000 

Grante  to  States  for  residential  schools  (pL  E) 15'  ooo'  000 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) 25  OOO'  000 

Cooperative  work-study  (pt  G) SS'.OOO'OOO 

Worl(-study(pLH)....            35.000  000 

Curriculum  development  (pt  I) 10  000  000 

Vocational  education  professions  development  (tiUe  II) 35[  000^000 

Total 847,500,000 


«J7, 161,455 

230,336,000 

0 

13,000,000 

0 

0 

15,000,000 

14,000,000 

0 

2,000,000 

0 


$496,451,154 
69, 248, 042 
36,866,145 
97,447,996 
11,800,761 
28,138.761 
30. 698, 466 
33.414.835 
16.184.909 
90.803.850 


J258, 953, 699 
40, 000. 000 
23,866.145 
30, 000. 000 
11,800,761 
10,000.000 
16,698,466 
33,414,835 
8.000.000 
35, 000. 000 


281,497,455 


911,054.919 


■  Plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 
3.$566,002,545  (col.  1  toUl  minus  col.  2  total). 


■  Smith-Hughes. 
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APPENDIX  C 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  >  AUTHORIZED  $565,000,000 


July  9,  1969 


19S9  ilkrtimnts 


State 


Vocational        Gaorgo-Barden 

Education    and  Supplamtntal 

Act  at  1963  Acts 


Smlth-Hu|lit$  Act 


Total 


Incraasaordecreasa 
Basic  grants  >  1970  over  1969 


T«W 4 »19«.225.000        .  $49.990,823 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cotorado 

OMnacticiit 

Dalawara 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Gaorgia.... . 

Hawaii ' 

Idaho 

IHiMto 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


$7,161,455  $255,377,278  $237,497,455  -$17,879,823 


Kansas 

Kantucky.. 

Louisiana 

Maina 

Maryland 

Masncbusattr.. 
MiabigaA.  .^  9>.« . 

Minnasota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbira. 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohk>. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^n 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 
Guam. 


Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands j.. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Paelfie I. 


4,614.302 
248,662 
1,854,445 
2,521,671 
14,922,781 
2,017,684 
2,172.944 
390,613 
546.924 
6,176,783 
5,814,837 
770,673 
867. 516 
S,  170,  538 
4, 730, 738 
2,778,374 
2,304,812 
4.134.806 
4. 540, 971 
1. 180, 574 
3.299.377 
4,550.020 
7,485,612 
3,629.968 
3, 135,  370 
4,518,813 
816, 523 
1, 492. 576 
337.994 
713.245 
5.370.458 
1.301.356 
13.747.518 
6.717.387 
836,196 
9,805,752 
2.963.910 
1.995.016 
11,264.655 
855, 836 
3,617,426 
835. 145 
4.958.986 
12.579.049 
1,211.106 
476. 650 
5.406.574 
2.887.280 
2.405.400 
4.083.226 
362.756 
32.102 
111.293 
3,602.108 
57,668 
0 


1.140.849 
259.576 
279.450 
797.790 
2. 549. 008 
434.455 
461.753 
232,631 
228.058 
967.146 
1,291,071 
230.196 
335.250 
2.130.336 
1.440.031 
1.327.878 
784,270 
1.324.728 
912.068 
310.388 
666.815 
833.089 
1.798.634 
1.312.235 
1.613,305 
1,390,638 
299.881 
642. 728 
228,058 
228.058 
876,457 
245,693 
2,700.384 
2,032,505 
434.085 
2,201.568 
735,384 
508.946 
2.343,066 
231,350 
973,362 
436,475 
1,426,595 
2,357,417 
228,854 
228.058 
1.294,292 
723, 517 
604,758 
1,364,517 
228.058 
81.875 
135.910 
1,528,432 
68,892 
0 


>  Public  Law  90-576  replaces  all  former  vocaboul  educatwn  la(islatk)n. 


143,330 

5. 898, 481 

5, 493. 553 

-404.928 

30,000 

538,238 

293.153 

-245.085 

51,789 

2,185.684 

2,237,119 

+51.435 

85,107 

3.404.568 

2.963,572 

-440.996 

534,067 

18. 005, 8K 

18,153.766 

+147.910 

66,744 

2.518.883 

2.410,681 

-108.202 

92,547 

2.727,244 

2,613,726 

-113.518 

30.000 

653.244 

478, 774 

-174,470 

0 

774, 982 

650.227 

-124.755 

187.558 

7.331,487 

7.393.929 

+62. 442 

172,456 

7, 278. 364 

6.961.237 

-317,127 

31,661 

1.032,530 

943,  321 

-89.209 

39,430 

1.242.196 

1,032.903 

-209.293 

360,319 

10,661,193 

9.870,472 

-790.  721 

193.488 

6,364,257 

5,660,581 

-703. 676 

122.556 

3, 228, 808 

3,  309. 767 

-919.041 

91.385 

3,180,467 

2. 789. 750 

-390.717 

143. 135 

5, 602, 669 

4,894,998 

-707,671 

134, 293 

5. 587. 332 

5, 488, 273 

-99,059 

48,182 

1,539.144 

1,387,705 

-151.439 

118.672 

4. 084, 864 

4,025,023 

-59.841 

179. 461 

5,562.570 

5,409,065 

-153.505 

497. 765 

9.582.011 

9,105,044 

-476, 967 

141. 929 

5.084.132 

4, 346, 673 

-737,459 

107. 308 

4.405,983 

3,755,696 

-650, 287 

173.605 

6,083,056 

5,453,944 

-629.112 

38,665 

1,155,069 

971.393 

-183.676 

64,271 

2, 199, 575 

1.742.754 

-456.821 

30.000 

596,052 

390,324 

-205. 728 

34.050 

974.353 

834,902 

-140. 451 

201,903 

6.448,818 

6, 497,  533 

+48.715 

43, 107 

1.590,156 

1,524,933 

-65.223 

575. 316 

17.023,218 

16,331,918 

-691.300 

221.793 

8.971.685 

7.956,680 

-1.015.005 

42. 740 

1.313.021 

975.062 

-337.959 

369.365 

12.376.685 

11.817.532 

-559.513 

96.258 

3.795.552 

3.531.214 

-264, 338 

73.613 

2,577.575 

2.410.600 

-166,975 

437. 176 

14.044.897 

13,347.672 

-697.225 

37.901 

1.125.087 

1.031.291 

-93. 796 

114.757 

4.705,545 

4.365.478 

-349. 067 

42.940 

1,314,560 

978. 137 

-336.423 

159. 3M 

6,544,967 

5.843.004 

-701.963 

359.602 

15,296.068 

15.170.553 

-125. 515 

38,478 

1,478.438 

1,445.921 

-32.517 

33, 318 

738,026 

563,453 

-174.573 

173,136 

6,874,002 

6,456,132 

-417.870 

113,306 

3,724,103 

3,519.602 

-204.501 

91,340 

3,101,498 

2,836.702 

-264.796 

162,147 

4,890,133 

-719,857 

30,000 

620,814 

416,792 

-204,022 

0 

113,977 

47,465 

-66.512 

0 

247,203 

147.807 

-99.396 

0 

5,130,540 

4.122.310 

-1.008.230 

0 

126, 561 

83.706 

-42.855 

• 

0 

132.500 

+132.500 

>  Does  not  include  $15,000,000  for  "Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education.' 


SOVIET  WARSHIPS  OFF  COAST  AT 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOXTISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  aggressive 
Soviet  provocations  against  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  recent  months, 
just  as  foreseen  by  the  Czech  defector, 
Gen.  Jan  Sejna — see  Congrkssional 
Record,  June  26,  1969,  page  17594,  et 
seq. 

Russian  aircraft  fly  against  our  west 
coast,  a  large  fleet  of  Soviet  spy  ships 
stand  off  the  Atlantic  coast  disguised  as 
fishing  vessels,  tmd  now  Russian  war- 
shli>8  are  off  the  coftst  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  steaming  toward  their  Havana  base 
in  the  Soviets*  Caribbean  colony.  Just  90 
miles  from  VS.  shores. 

President  Monroe  was  a  farsighted 
leader  when  he  promulgated  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 


The  American  people  will  be  watching 
to  see  what  response,  if  any,  is  made  by 
the  administration  to  this  reckless  dem- 
onstration of  military  might  In  our 
backyard. 

Judging  from  past  performance,  the 
President  will  send  Henry  Kissinger  In  a 
UJ3.  rowboat,  symbolic  of  our  meek- 
ness to  welcome  the  Red  fleet  com- 
mander, and  offer  our  reassurance  to  the 
Russians  of  their  right  of  free  use  of 
our  coastal  waterways. 

It  Is  considered  by  our  experts  at  Foggy 
Bottom  that  only  Cubans  in  exile  at- 
tempting to  return  to  their  Cuban  home- 
land create  global  tensions. 

I  Include  a  local  news  clipping: 
[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post, 

July  0,  1969] 
U.S.  TKACss  Rb>  Ships  Nkab  Cttba 

NosroLX.  July  8. — ^A  spokesman  for  the 
Navy^  Commander  In  Chief  Atlantic  Fleet 
(CINCLAMT)  said  today  the  Navy  Is  con- 
ducting regular  air  surveillance  of  seven  Rus- 
sian warships  which  are  bound  tor  Cuba  in 
what  the  Kremlin  has  said  is  a  "Mendly 
visit." 


Navy  Cmdr.  F.  R.  Ellis,  CINCLANT  Deputy 
Public  Information  Officer,  said  the  Rus- 
sian ships  are  more  than  200  miles  off  the 
U.S.  coast.  "There  Is  nothing  sinister  about 
them,"  Ellis  said. 

The  task  force,  which  consists  of  a  rocket 
cruiser,  two  screening  ships,  two  submarines, 
a  submarine  tender  and  a  tanker,  keep 
splitting  up  and  reforming,  Ellis  said. 

Ellis  gave  no  definite  position  for  the 
Soviet  ships  but  said  they  were  expected  to 
be  off  the  Virginia  coast  by  about  Thursday. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AND  THE  HOPE  OF 
THOMAS  MBOYA 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcRiGAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assas- 
sination of  Thomas  Mboya,  Economic 
Minister  of  Kenya,  came  as  a  personal 
sorrow  as  well  as  a  tragedy  for  Kenya 
and  the  world.  The  death  of  this  young 


July  9,  1969 


leader  marks  the  passing  of  one  of 
Africa's  most  forward-looking  leaders 
and  the  developer  of  some  of  Kenya's 
most  creative  plans  for  the  future.  Afro- 
Americans  have  lost  a  black  man  who 
s37mbollzed  the  political  participation 
which  they  have  been  seeking  in  this  Na- 
tion for  so  long. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Mau  Mau 
rebellion  in  British  Kenya  in  1952  until 
his  violent  death  July  6,  1969,  Mboya  re- 
mained dedicated  to  a  philosophy  of 
African  nationalism.  Beginning  with  his 
work  to  strengthen  trade  unionism  under 
British  rule  and  climaxing  with  his 
powerful  role  in  guiding  ajo.  independent 
Kenya  during  the  pangs  of  development, 
Mboya  rallied  Kenyanltes  to  the  goal  of 
self-determination. 

As  a  poUtician,  he  spumed  the  divisive 
tactic  of  tribalism,  choosing  to  promote 
instead  a  imifying  nationalism.  He  sub- 
ordinated his  personal  ambition  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  Thus  in  1963  with 
Kenya's  Independence  approaching,  he 
bowed  to  popular  demand  to  allow  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  recently  released  from  prison, 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
Mboya  had  lead  to  victory  in  the  general 
elections.  His  political  skill,  nevertheless, 
won  admiration  evai  from  his  opponents. 
With  Kenya's  independence,  he  became 
Minister  of  Justice  and  soon  thereafter 
Minister  of  Economic  Planning  and  De- 
velopment. His  administrative  strategy 
included  a  dogged  attack  on  Immediate 
problems  such  as  hunger,  education,  and 
employment  which  plague  all  developing 
nations  wtiile  ever  anticipating  the  fu- 
ture with  his  farsighted  plans  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  His  life  was  marked  by  ef- 
flciency  as  an  administrator  and  a  philos- 
ophy that  stability  demands  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  strong  institutions,  not 
strong  personalities.  Tom  Mboya,   the 
politician,  the  administrator,  the  econ- 
omist, was  above  all  a  Kenyan  national- 
ist and  a  strong  proponent  of  Pan-Afri- 
canism. As  such  he  provided  underde- 
veloped Kenya  an  essential  s37mbol  of  it- 
self as  a  sovereign  yet  a  determinedly 
African  member  of  the  world  community. 
As  with  all  great  men  who  die  leaving 
unfulfilled  hopes,  the  most  meaningful 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Mboya  is  for 
his    mourners    to    remember    not    the 
tragedy  of  his  death  but  rather  to  actual- 
ize that  hope  which  his  life  began.  To 
black  men  throughout  the  world,  he  stood 
for  the  integrity  of  the  African  heritage. 
He  showed  that  Africa  need  not  adopt  the 
"Western  way  of  life"  to  gain  the  benefits 
of  its  life  style.  They  must  rather  learn 
how  to  live  with  the  Western  culture 
while  maintaining  their  own  identity,  as 
did  Mboya,  Afro-America  could  look  to 
him  as  a  black  man  controlling  black  des- 
tinies. As  a  Kenyan  politician.  Mboya's 
sole  concern  was  the  nation — not  his 
personal  future  or  the  advancement  of  a 
particular  segment  of  society  such  as  one 
tribe  at  the  expense  of  another.  His  un- 
swerving belief  in  self-determination  for 
blacks  resulted  in  him  being  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  modem  and  forward- 
looking  leaders  In  Africa.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  by  those  who  recognized  Mboya  as 
unique  among  leaders  on  any  continent 
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or  in  any  culture.  "Die  man  may  no 
longer  be  with  us  but  the  aspirations 
which  he  symbolized  remain.  ) 


REMARKS  BY  ROGER  LkGRAND. 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  WTTI-TV 
MILWAUKEE  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
TV  AWARDS  LUNCHEON  FOR 
NPPA  MEMBERS,  JULY  3,  1969 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
the  remarks  of  Roger  LeGrand,  vice 
president  of  WTTI-TV  in  Milwaukee,  de- 
livered at  the  recent  TV  Awards  Lunch- 
eon for  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  members  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

How   THE   "LiNSMAN"   IN   AN   AO*   CSTINa  FOB 

Better    Communications    Can    Stat    "In 

POCDS" 

This  convention  Is  made  up  of  "lensmen" 
.  .  .  photographers  .  .  .  with  a  large  majority 
of  you  engaged  In  reporting  the  news.  Your 
still  pictures,  your  motion  pictures,  oommu- 
nlcate  with  the  public  through  magaslneB, 
newsptapers,  television  networks  and  stations. 
What  you  shoot  becomes  extremely  Impor- 
tant, not  only  for  you  in  your  personal  ca- 
reers, but  to  the  public  you  serve.  You  can 
bring  truth  and  Impact  to  a  report  or  narra- 
tive by  being  a  responsible  camera  reporter, 
or  you  can  use  your  camera  unfairly  and  dis- 
tort an  Incident. 

My  business  is  television,  and,  as  general 
manager  of  a  television  station  in  one  of 
America's  major  markets,  reaching  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  every  day,  I  share  this 
kind  of  responsibility  for  fairness  with  you. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  television  in- 
dustry became  extremely  upset  several  weeks 
ago  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  government  rule  requiring  broad- 
casters to  give  people  attacked  over  the  air 
a  chance  to  reply.  The  rule  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's "Fairness  Doctrine,"  which  had  been 
challenged  by  a  group  of  broadcasters  as 
inhibiting  free  speech. 

Some  broadcasters  didn't  like  that  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  They  felt  the  decision 
took  the  position  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment (guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech)  was 
giving  a  different  order  of  protection  to 
broadcasting  than  to  the  printed  press.  Be- 
cause a  broadcaster,  the  owner  and  operator 
of  a  television  or  radio  station,  is  using  a 
frequency  which  is  not  available  to  all.  be 
does  have  an  obligation  to  comply  with  a 
standard  of  performance  that  may  not  be 
demanded  from  an  unlicensed  media.  A 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commimi- 
catlons  Commission.  Fred  Ford,  put  it  very 
simply  when  he  described  the  difference  be- 
tween the  press  and  radio  and  TV:  "A  news- 
paper has  the  right  to  be  unfair.  A  broad- 
caster has  the  obligation  to  be  fair." 

There  may  well  be  a  danger  hue.  With  a 
firm,  tight  grip  on  the  broculcaster  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  some  broadcasters  might 
not  be  likely  to  pursue  controversial  topics 
for  discussion.  A  broadcaster  might  decide 
to  avoid  all  controversial  discussion  and 
thereby  avoid  the  necessity  to  give  anyone 
a  reply.  He  might  say:  "U  I  dont  editorially 
criticize  a  person  or  group  of  persons  and 
avoid  controversial  discussions  and  docu- 
mentary programs,  then  I  won't  have  to  be 
concerned  about  living  up  to  the  FCC  ex- 
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pectations  of  fairness,  and  my  license  to 
broadcast  wUl  never  be  suspect." 

This,  of  course,  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate. Here  would  be  a  broadcaster,  own- 
ing and  operating  a  television  or  radio  sta- 
tion In  the  public  interest,  but  refusing  to 
use  the  impact  of  his  media  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  vital  Issues  around  him.  Not 
only  would  this  be  unfortunate  ...  It  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  public. 

I  doubt  that  many  broadcasters  wUl  take 
this  route.  By  and  lairge.  most  of  them  .  .  . 
In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are  re- 
sponsible, involved  individuals  who  appre- 
ciate and  respect  the  power  of  the  medium 
they  control. 

I  do  not  believe  the  "Fairness  Doctrine" 
and  this  recent  ruling  of  the  high  court 
confirming  its  validity  wUI  do  harm  to  the 
broadcasters.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  we 
need  the  guiding  principles  embodied  In  the 
"Doctrine."  We  are  operating  on  publicly 
allocated  frequencies  with  the  custodial 
power  to  program  persuasive  material  on 
those  frequencies. 

As  I  said,  the  vast  majority  of  broadcast- 
ers are  responsible,  dedicated  Individuals. 
However,  let's  be  honest.  There  are  some  who 
are  not.  And,  without  a  "Fairness  Doctrine" 
to  control  them,  there's  no  end  to  the  damage 
they  might  accomplish  In  their  own  self- 
interest.  They  could  tout  their  own  personal 
beliefs  .  .  .  their  own  social  philoso- 
phies .  .  .  and  fall  to  give  a  balanced,  fair 
presentation  of  all  the  facts  on  their  power- 
ful electronic  platforms.  This  Is  the  type  that 
Is  kept  In  line  .  .  .  forced  to  be  fair  .  .  . 
through  the  "Fairness  Doctrine."  The  re- 
sponsible radio  and  television  operators,  and 
they  are  In  the  majority,  will  always  be 
fair  .  .  .  with  or  without  a  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine." 

Those  of  you  who  are  Involved  in  the  news 
operations  know  full  well  that  it  Is  not  always 
easy  to  be  fair,  try  as  you  might.  The  Issues 
on  which  we  report  today  are  highly  contro- 
versial, involving  people  who  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  their  views  are  totally  right  and 
those  they  oppose  are  totally  wrong.  People 
are  quickly  angered,  frustrated,  embittered. 
And  to  satisfy  all  Involved  with  what  both 
sides  consider  a  fair  and  thorough  report  is 
extremely  difficult.  Most  of  the  time  they 
want  you  to  show  and  say  only  what  they 
desire  to  see  and  hear.  To  them,  you  are  fair 
only  when  you  show  their  side.  The  elec- 
tronics medium  Is  especially  the  target  of 
criticism.  Perhaps  it  la  because  television  has 
such  powerful  Impact.  Every  story  becomes  a 
front  page  story,  because  It  Is  the  only  story 
being  told  at  a  given  time.  It  stands  alone. 
This  Is  unlike  a  newspaper  that  can  cram  ten 
stories  on  one  page  without  any  special  em- 
phasis on  any  of  them. 

It  seems  if  you  really  want  to  be  fair  today, 
you've  got  to  work  at  it.  In  the  recent  Mil- 
waukee brewery  sitrlke,  we  wanted  the  public 
to  know  what  the  strike  was  all  about.  Our 
newsroom  worked  hard  at  reporting  all  angles 
on  what  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  major  local 
stories  of  the  year.  After  all,  "beer  town"  was 
slowly  but  surely  running  out  of  suds.  The 
breweries  were  shut  down.  The  public,  the 
beer-drlnklng  public,  had  a  right  to  know 
how  the  strike  was  coming  along.  Some  vio- 
lence occurred  at  the  Schlltz  bottlehouse 
when  the  brewery  moved  trains,  loaded  with 
beer,  out  Into  the  yards.  Pickets  tried  to  stop 
the  trains,  and  there  were  skirmishes  with 
police  when  strikers  refused  to  move  off  the 
tracks  and  permit  the  trains  to  move  In  and 
out  of  the  plant.  At  one  point,  union  officials 
told  our  reporters  SchUtE  was  deliberately 
fomenting  the  trouble  at  the  bottlehouse. 
The  company  wanted  these  incidents  to 
occur,  they  said,  to  make  the  strikers  look 
bad. 

In  attempts  to  balance  out  the  story,  our 
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news  people  went  to  the  compcmy  repreeenta- 
Uje  and  asked  for  a  statement.  In  fact,  they 
tried  for  several  days  to  get  a  statement  It 
never  came.  Now  here  was  an  opportunity 
r«3r  the  company  to  calm  a  very  touchy  ex- 
plosive situation.  They  declined.  This  Is  an 
Mamjrte  of  how  sometimes  you  do  your  level 
best  to  be  fair  and  seek  out  all  sides  of  an 
l«»ue  .  .  .  but,  in  this  day  of  broad  com- 
munications, they  Just  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate. It  was  unfair  to  the  public,  but  we 
were  forced  to  report  a  one-sided  story   Not 

dMn^^J'nv'  y?^»y'  ^  courw  not.  Bit  we 
dldn  t  like  It.  I-m  sure  it  will  happen  again 
in  stollar  situations,  and  again,  we'll  try  hanJ 
to  give  both  sides  of  the  story. 

Need  I  remind  you  this  la  an  era  of  pro- 
test ...  of  dissent  .  .  .  much  of  it  healthy 
some  of  it  damaging?  ReporUng  on  a  countir 
in  revolt  (and  that  Is  reaUy  what  we  have 
today  Whether  we  like  It  or  not)  la  a  moat 
mffleult    assignment.    Many    old.    hard-line 
Sf J^«!f^?".  ■••  nien  With  long  years  of  ex- 
S!^,^li?  Jo'^fnallsm  ...  will  teu  you  Ifs 
never  been  so  difficult.  No  matter  what  you 
report.  It  seems  you're  damned  If  you  do 
damned  if  you  don't.  We  In  television  «m-' 
atantly  hear  from  people  who  say:  "Why  do 
ymi  put  all  those  kooks  on  the  air?  n  you 
r*^  ,  S-'-*  "^*^  coverage  and  recognition 
they  JuJf  wouldn't  make  trouble^n/iore  '• 
JZ^^        ^^  "*•  "^^  ^  "»e  eveirts  of  the 

i^l?K>  *  ^P^*  *^°  ***^  "»a*  "  you  Ignore 
a  problem.  It  wUl  go  away.  But.  I  fear,  that 
la  exactly  what  some  of  them  would  like  us 

«^„V^'  *t°  V  *  ''*'*^'  '*°  ^^^  We  need  to 
apply  the  beat  kind  of  Journalistic  know- 
how  and  Judgment  and  hope  and  pray  we're 
^njg  the  right  ..  .  the  f^st  .  "^ZZ^ 

h-^Pi*^""^  ^  television  we're  not  doing  too 
badly.  We  must  be  making  some  riehtdecl. 
siona   At  least  there's  no  lon^r  a^  doS 

^^^T"  ""V^^rs  society.  We  get  our  share 
r^^n^""'  .^"*  ?"^  °^  ^^^  criuclsm  com^ 
^?JJ^^^°°^  InteUectuals.  While  they  go 
«i  talking  to  each  other  about  how  b*d  tell- 
vlalon  Is.  that  great  mass  of  AmericMTDTODle 

»^:^i^  ^^^  *^«y  see.  According^ 
an  extensive  Roper  Survey  released  Mve«a 
months  back.  59%  of  Mr.  Ld  ^aI^S 
bave  Chosen  television  as  their  orliiie^urS 

M,!tA„f^°  ^^  ^®'^°=  ^*^  magazine  by  7% 
Multiple  answers,  which  were  recorded    ac- 

SX'f^"^"  *°*^  °'  °'«  100%  No'oS 
Sat^lSfer  '"^'  ^""  '*''°'"'^  Challenged 

ti«^  **if  ^lon  ^  "le  prime  source  of  informa- 
tion.  Obviously  it  has  great  influence  W^L 
ever  appears  on  the  tube  can  be  a  «^  of 
Sood  or  evil  .  .  .  ror  clarity  or  dlsl^,^^  °' 
for  honesty  or  dishonesty.  *  ' 

t^"^*?'^  *°  °^'^  expression  that  Is  so  familiar 
WeU  U^u^i't^^  '"^^  '^''^  doesnT!  ;^ 
What  L  ?hi™  ^*  K^^"'  ^'^^  "^d  "cofds 
What  Is  there  ...  but  a  news  photogranher's 

^e  i^hl.SLhH  "^  °'  Plctures^he  sh^t^^'^n" 
iie^By  highlighting  certaUi  aspects  of  a  storv 

^ffe^nr''^"''^""-  ^«  '^  ^a^^tlreTy 
An^  ^  7^}°.''  °^  ^^«  *'=*"^  happening  ^ 
And.  television's  cameras  can   Ue  In  the 

^ves"nL%  J'^lf"' ^^^  broadc^\e?who 
strives  to  be  fair,  has  people  in  his  news  de 
partment  who  also  believe  In  fairS^    tl 

a^eTosX^ZT\  f-'«^"orward  renting 
^V^  ^  television  station  can  be  telllne 
a  very  convincing,  persuasive  lie  if  the  wroni 
^A^it.,r  ""^^^K  the  news  camera!.  °^ 
th»t  l.„  T^  '^  ^°o*  a  picture  on  a  storv 

tr  r^n^^f  -  -s  o. .  r 

or^^baTrefli;  w^e^ntC'^^rwe^^ 
tora^^U^^alSg-th-er^^-r^eL^^^^ 
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the  mischief,  damaging  nUschlef,  that  you 
men  with  a  camera  can  cause  if  you  so  chooee 
Probably  good  examples  of  what  I'm  trylnij 
to  say  were  found  in  Chicago  during  the  now 
famous  Democratic  ConvenUon  of  a  year 
ago.  Live  TV  cameras,  motion  picture  TV 
photosphere,  and  stlU  pictures,  clearly 
showed   police    beating    demonstrators    un- 

Bnrit"r  ^°  °!!^  "''*  '^•'"y  *^  happened. 
But.  What  about  the  other  side?  Rarely  did 
we  see  those  bent  on  causing  violence  taunt- 
ing police,  daring  them  to  make  an  arrert^ 
^♦i^^.J*®™  obscene  names.  Somehow,  I  feel 
both  sides  were  not  represented  in  a  fair, 
balanced  report. 

In  some  of  our  university  demonstraUons 
again  we  saw  poUce  clubs  swinging,  tear  sas 
permeating  over  the  campus,  blood  spiUed 
by  poUce  officers  forcing  arrest.  We  rarelv 
^"thfT**;  *^^  t^^tlng.  the  obscenltlei 
from  the  foul-mouthed  anarchists.  Nor  did 
we  see  the  majority  of  students  diligently 
going  ^about   their  business   of   getting   an 

Sp^nld       °''"8»*^°'^  *°  t«"  "  Uke  it  really 

And  look  at  Vietnam.  We  see  our  planes 

strafing      dropping     deadly     napalm.     But 

When  8  the  last  you  saw  the  iWlts  of  a 

burned  to  the  ground,  where  women  and 
children  and  old  people  were  deliberately 
savagely  slaughtered.  We  can't  seek  out  only 
the  sensational  aspect  of  a  story  and  dwell 
on  that.  The  whole  story  U  ther7to^ll  I^d 
we  are  obUgated  to  teU  aU  of  it 

There  are  so  many  other  incidents  where 
the  man  with  the  camera  can  impre^  S^ 
viewer  in  an  honest  or  dishonest  ^nw^^ 
^T»^-  7i'«*»»«'-  they're  stlU  Shots  or  on 

taken,  can  bring  us  so  close  to  the  actuiU 
happening.  This  is  an  age  that^^  f^ 
better  communications,  and  you  arT  the 
communicators,  with  that  camera,  you  hold 
a  powerful  Instrument  for  good  or  fw  eSl 
for  distortion  or  for  clarity.  ' 

HB^f=ti!™*  ^^^°  *^®™  ^  8o  much  misun- 
derstanding, your  pictures  can  bring  under- 
^dlng.  At  a  time  when  there  is  fo^l^h 

can  build  trust  and  confidence  Tou  can 
make  violence  more  violent:  or  you  Si  sh^ 
violence  in  its  true  perspective  .  .  m  a  1m^ 
resort  for  only  a  few  misguided  pWle  ufe 
your  camera  well,  and  Wit  ^th^^  cS! 
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AMERICA  IS  ABOUT  TO  PUT  MEN  ON 
THE  MOON 


to  understand  the  size  of  such  an  under- 
^h?*  ^  ??'/*"■  ns  to  list  the  thoueanita  of 
problems  that  had  to  be  overcome,  but  for 

n?^hi°,l'SP'^  «°  °"'  *°  y^"'  backyard  some 
mght.  look  up,  and  try  to  imagine  how  you'd 
begin,  if  it  were  up  to  you.  j   "  « 

*!,?"!  °ur  reason  here  Is  not  to  talk  about 

^thirh^^*^'  "^'',  °'  "*«  Apollo  project. 
Bather  it  is  simply  to  ask  you  to  tiiink,  for 
at  least  one  brief  moment,  about  the  men 
and  women  who  have  appUed  their  heads 
wad  their  hearts  and  their  handa-and  a 
good  many  years  of  their  lives— to  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon.  i'uttiag  a 

™^^*S'  ^^^^  P**'^"'  ^*^«  ^OT^^  tor  less 
money  than  they  could  have  made  in  other 

fl^-^'^  "  ^  "*'"  *°  «»y  'bey  have  work^ 
f^K^  !S^V  '^Khts  and  weekends  and 
lunch  and  dinner  hours  than  they  would 
have  anywhere  else.  woma 

wi^fll  "^,  astronauts,  the  brave  men  who 
wUl  fly  again  down  that  long,  dark  and  dust- 
iMs  corridor  of  space,  this  time  to  set  foot- 
to  walk  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon-they 

^t  V,  ,  ^'l'^  ^^^'^  ^'*«°  P****  »n  setting 
out  for  lands  uncharted.  They  know  the 
price  their  fathers'  grandfathers  paid  Just  to 

fl^t  m*^  *^®  Wilderness  of  America  for  the 
first  fifty  years. 

rJ^  tJ^^  **"*  "^o^-  w®  bave  been  in- 
!^J*^    J^.*^*  P**P^®  ^b°  a™  the  thinkers 
and  the  designers  and  the  builders  and  the 
pilots  Of  America's  man-to-the-moon  dream 
H^J^^'^J"  'nan-to-the-moon  determlna^ 

^  .^''  ^^^  "^"^^^  ^^  them,  eaten 
With  them,  lived  with  them. 

fhl™  o*^  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
them  continues  to  grow  each  day— for  their 
energy,   for  their  imagination,   their  confl- 

n^**;i?K*f*^  patience,  their  reaourceful- 
neas.  for  their  courage 

fn^X^,  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^  "^"^  ab««d  as  we  wait 
*oJ^*  !.^'?  °°®  *°  '*®^°'  to  understand  this 
fantastic  feat  for  what  It  Is  and  to  put  It 

inH?JJ5^,P*'^^'''*'  *  triumph  of  m^.  of 
individuals.  Of  truly  great  human  beiW 
For  ooir  touchdown  on  tiie  moon^i  noT^ 
the  product  Of  magic,  but  the  gift  of  m«i 
n^^"^%  ^-    Mlchener's    novel,     '"^e 
^nnf  *' Joko-Ri."  an  American  admiral 
rtanda  on  the  deck  of  his  carrier  ea^^^ 
morning  and  ponders  the  subject  of  his  brave 
^tL,'^.'^'^'^  *°  himU .  he  asS  I 
n^^,?^H°'  *?*  "^""^  '^^'^  ^«  believe  aU  of 
us  should  ask  as  we  think  of  the  men^o 
wlU  flnauy  make  it  to  the  moonk^of  m 
men  who  got  them  tiiere:  "Why  taAmertcf 
lucky  enough  to  have  such  men?         Whw^ 
did  we  get  such  men?"  "* 

NoETH  American  Rockweix. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  we  approach  closer  to  the  day  when 

fS^t'^on^.H^^"^^  Americans  vdUse" 
foot  on  the  moon  it  is  appropriate  to 

Co'r^  one"?.?  ?h°'*^  ^^"^^  ^^^ 
Corp.   one  of  the  prime  contractors  of 

the  ApoUo  program,  has  placed  a 
S^"!?'-P?r'^"^  ^"'^  significant  ad- 
tw^i?"^"*  ^  ^^  "«^«  'nedia.  During 

future  of  our  national  space  program 
and  What  we  wiU  do  with  the  invSiS 
that  we  have  already  made  in  this  ef - 
^rt,  these  words  make  significant  read- 

AMEHicA  Is  About  To  Put  Men  on  the  Moon 
Please  read  this  before  they  go 
Perhaps  the  best  way  for  anyone  to  try 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

nii^int^^-  ^-  Speaker,  it  was  very 
pleasing  to  me  to  see  the  promptness 
with  which  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P 

f^tt  ^  ^ttS**^»  ^^  P«*lem  of  job 
tr^nlng.  Certainly  this  subject  should 
have  a  top  priority.  ■>""iuu 

In  a  very  comprenenslve  report.  Sec- 

^^F  ^^"^^  ^^  "«  ^^t  more  ihS^a 
million  job  opportunities  for  the  dlsad- 

Sufs    ^  be  available  in  the  next  12 
President  Nixon  In  his  inaugural  ad- 

"n^,f  ^.'l*^**  ^'^  administration  would 
Uft  up  the  poor  and  hungry  " 
He  also  declared  that: 

w^^^iU  ^^*?  "^'y  ''^  *^«  'Joy  ^hen  our 
wealth  can  be  tiunaferred  from  the  destiTic- 
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tion  of  war  abroad  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  people  at  home. 

We  find  now  that  President  Nixon  Is 
making  strides  to  carry  out  this  com- 
mitment. His  present  budget  calls  for 
1,054,230  opportunities  for  fiscal  1970— 
an  increase  of  almost  80,000  over  fiscal 
1969.  This  represents  an  8-percent  in- 
crease in  job  training  opportunities  over 
fiscal  1969  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  the  social  security 
amendments. 

When  we  consider  that  the  dollar  in- 
vestment for  this  worthwhile  project  is 
increased  by  16.4  percent,  one  realizes 
that  the  Nixon  administration  is  making 
sincere  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  those 
who  have  not  been  prepared  to  enter  the 
industrial  field. 

It  was  very  pleasing  to  me  to  see  that 
Secretary  Shultz  had  a  concern  for  our 
immediate  problems  in  this  field.  He  tells 
us  that  the  number  of  summer  jobs  for 
youth — under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  JOBS  program  spearhead- 
ed by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men— will  reach  an  alltime  peak  this 
summer.  A  record  number  of  disad- 
vantaged young  people  will  be  entering 
the  business  world  for  the  first  time. 
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Secretary  Shultz'  detailed  announce- 
ment follows: 

In  major  programs  slated  for  P.Y.  1970,  the 
Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 
(JOBS)  program  has  more  than  doubled  Its 
dollars  and  opportunities,  going  from  $160 
million  to  $420  million  and  from  51,000  op- 
portunities to  140,000  opportunities.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  plan  being  sponsored  by  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  expands 
from  50  of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  Nation  to  126.  The  goal  of  the  Alliance 
has  also  been  increased  from  500,000  by 
June  1971  to  614,000  disadvantaged  persons 
hired  and  in  training  by  that  date.  The  NAB 
already  has  met  Its  Srst  year  goal  of  100,000 
hired  and  In  training  by  June  30,  1969.  More 
than  102,000  are  on  the  Job. 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program, 
with  its  major  components  of  classroom  and 
on-the-job  training  contracts  with  schools 
and  employers,  has  been  increased  by  near- 
ly $79  million  and  20,000  opportunities.  This 
includes  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  funds  earmarked  for  the  class- 
room. OJT  and  part-time  work  projects. 

One  of  the  major  new  directions  during 
the  new  fiscal  year  will  be  the  emphasis 
placed  on  upgrading  of  Job  skills  for  persons 
newly  on  the  Job  and  for  those  marking  time 
in  static  situations. 

This  emphasis  will  be  applied  in  the  regu- 
lar MDTA  on-the-job  training  programs,  and 
through  the  JOBS  contracting  options  which 
will,  for  the  first  time,  assist  In  the  cost  of 
upgrading  workers  through  this  program. 
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Secretary  Shultz  has  pointed  out  that  up- 
grading must  become  an  Integral  part  of 
any  Job-entry  training  effort  If  workers  are 
to  move  ahead  once  they  learn  basic  Jobs  and 
skills.  Upgrading  results  in  new  entry  Job 
opportunities,  he  said. 

Referring  to  the  cutback  in  Job  Corps 
openings,  from  35,000  to  22,300.  the  Secretary 
said  that  this  was  made  up  more  than  six- 
fold by  the  increased  overall  manpower  train- 
ing program  budget. 

"The  Job  Corps."  the  Secretary  said,  "la, 
and  was.  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  mas- 
sive total  Job  training  effort  that  is  being 
undertaken." 

The  47  Job  Corps  centers  have  room  for 
nearly  17,400  youths.  Upwards  of  2,700  are 
expected  to  be  enrolled  each  month.  An  ad- 
ditional 300  will  be  recruited  each  month  for 
the  residential  manpower  centers  when  all 
30  new  centers  are  established  and  operating 
for  4,600  youth. 

State  Employment  Service  offices  have  al- 
ready begun  assignments  of  1,750  youths  to 
residential  centers:  720  to  the  men's  centers. 
822  to  the  Conservation  centers,  and  216  to 
the  women's  centers. 

The  first  of  the  new  centers,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  700  youths,  have  been  announced 
for  Pall  opening  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Edi- 
son, N.J. 

A  listing  of  programs  and  budgets  are 
attached  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  and  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  Job  Cprps  totals  are  included  in 
the  1969  listings,  even  though  it  was  not  a 
part  of  the  Labor  Department  program,  to 
permit  proper  comparisons. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  PROGRAMS  AND  THOSE  PROPOSED  FOR  FISCAL  1970 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Opportu- 
Amount         nities 


Amount 


Opportu- 
nities 


Job  opportunities  in  the  business  sec- 
tor       $159,750,000 


Concentrated  employment 
Institutional  MDTA  training 

On-the-job  MDTA  training 

Upgrading,    part    time,    and 

MDTA  training 

Title  V,  State  supplements 

Special  summer 

Program  support 

Carryover 


program.. 


other 


115,400,000 
186, 000, 000 
54,608,000 


51,000 
105,242 
98,800 
83,240 


24,728,000       52,956 


13.000,000 

75.916,000 

5,040,000 


$420,000,000 

209,000,000 

186.000,000 

54,608,000 

10,084,000 
20,000,000 


140,000 

156.200 

98,800 

83,240 

21,590 
10,000 


111,313.000 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Opportu- 
Amount         nities 


Amount 


Opportu- 
nities 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

In  school $50,900,000  81.600         $62,400,000 

Summer  school 138,300,000  336,000         121,500.000 

Out  of  school 124,140.000  46.100          98.000.000 

Operation  Mainstream 41.000.000  10.700          41,000,000 

New  careers 18.600.000         4,400 

Special  impact 9,788,000         3,300 , 

Public  and  community  employment 

(new  careers  and  other) 50.000.000 

JobCorps 280,000,000  35.000         180.000.000 

Work  incentive  program 105,419,000  66,300          73.500,000 

Total 1,402,589.000  974.638      1.637,405,000    1,054,230 


100.000 

291.000 

32,500 

10,700 


16,700 
22,300 
71,200 


ALLOW  VOLUNTARY  PRAYERS  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues who  have  arranged  for  Prayer 
Day  to  underscore  their  efforts  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  allow  voluntary  pray- 
ers in  public  schools  cannot  be  com- 
mended too  highly.  I  fervently  pray — If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression without  raising  the  hackles  of 
those  Constitution-watchers  who  feel  the 
halls  of  freedom  will  collapse  into  a  dusty 
heap  if  a  child  speaks  the  name  of  God 
in  a  schoolroom — that  the  sponsors  of 
Prayer  Day  will  meet  with  greater  suc- 
cess in  this  session  of  Congress  than  In 
the  past. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  gave  us  our  Constitution  in- 
tended that  a  child's  prayer  should  be 
considered  unlawful.  It  is  against  the 
very  nature  of  this  Nation  whose  herit- 
age is  based  on  a  devout  belief  In  a 
Supreme   Being.    But    the    Court    has 


spoken  and  the  results  have  been  wide- 
spread public  concern.  I  feel  the  school 
prayer  ruling  has  been  incorrectly  and 
unrealistically  interpreted  by  perhaps  a 
well-intentioned  minority  which  disre- 
gards the  religious  character  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  society.  Free  choice  to  wor- 
ship or  not  to  worship  is  the  rule.  It 
should  be  the  same  for  prayer. 

The  writers  of  our  Constitution  never 
meant  that  its  words  should  be  inter- 
preted so  a  minority  could  exercise  its 
will  over  the  majority.  More  than  80  bills 
relating  to  prayer  in  public  schools  have 
been  introduced.  All  are  not  the  same  but 
they  generally  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— legislation  which  would  permit 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools.  Again 
I  say  a  prayer  that  this  may  be  achieved 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress. 


SMUT  PEDDLERS— PART  H 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JiUy  9.  1969 

Mr.  DUI£IKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mer- 
chants of  smut  can  be  put  out  of  business. 


but  it  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  of  us. 

Legislation  can  help  in  its  own  way. 
But  the  most  effective  attack  is  on  the 
local  scene. 

A  former  House  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able O.  K.  Armstrong  from  Missouri, 
wrote  an  interesting  article  for  the 
March  1966  edition  of  Reader's  Digest — 
an  article  which  still  is  quite  timely.  The 
text  follows: 

Filth  fob  Proftt:  The  Bio  Business  or 
Pornography 

(By  O.  K.  Armstrong) 

"We  are  starting  a  new  line  of  paperbacks 
and  need  totLgh,  hard-hitting,  sex-action- 
fllled  books,  geared  to  the  demands  of  today's 
competitive  market.  What  we  seek  is  offbeat 
sex,  uHth  emphasis  on  deviations.  The  sex 
must  be  as  strong  and  as  offbeat  as  possible. 

The  above  was  sent  by  a  publisher  to  pros- 
pective writers  in  November  1963.  Sick  as  it 
may  seem,  it  offers  only  a  gllmpee  into  one 
comer  of  a  huge  underworld — the  extremely 
profitable  biislness  of  pornography. 

Until  the  early  1950*s  obscene  materials 
were  sold  privately.  Now  hard-core  obscenity 
has  emerged  Into  the  open.  On  countless 
newsstands,  paperback  books  by  the  score 
present  explicit  accounts  of  sexual  perver- 
sion. "Stag"  movies  and  slides,  records  of 
obecene  songs  and  himior.  pornographic  pic- 
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turas  and  comic  books — all  are  available  on 
the  open  market,  to  buyers  of  any  age. 

According  to  Henry  B.  Montague,  chief  In- 
spector of  the  U.S.  Poet  Office  Department,  at 
leact  100  million  copies  of  "objectionable" 
pubUcattons  go  through  the  mall  each  year. 
The  Department  eetlmatee  that  a  half-bll- 
llon-doUars'  worth  of  obscene  materials  Is 
distributed,  by  mall  or  truck  and  express. 

Who  produces  this  fllth?  Most  pornogra- 
phers  are  reluctant  to  discuss  their  trade. 
But  since  many  are  under  Indictment,  or 
have  been  convicted,  for  violating  laws 
against  obscenity,  the  major  facta  about  the 
lucrative  racket  can  be  established  from 
court  records. 

According  to  Jamee  J.  Clancy,  a  fanner  as- 
sistant district  attorney  of  Loe  Angeles  Co\m- 
ty  who  has  been  active  In  the  prosecution 
of  many  big  smut  peddlers,  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  lewd  magazines  and  paperbacks 
that  circulate  in  the  United  States  are  pub- 
llahed    by   Callfomla   firms.   Two  big   Weet 
Coast  producers  of  magazines  or  books  de- 
clared obscene  by  the  courts  are  Sanford  E 
Aday  of  Fresno  and  Milton  Luros  of  Los 
Angeles.  Aday  began  publishing  paperbacks 
as  early  as  1952.  Records  show  that.  c^)eiat- 
Ing  under  several  firm  names,  he  produced 
82».840  relumes  featuring  lurid  sex  In  one 
five-month    period.    He    has    been    Indicted 
numerous  Umes,   and  he  and  an  associate 
were  convicted  In  a  federal  court  In  Gmnd 
Rapids.  Mich..  In  1963,  under  a  law  which 
permits  prosecution  of  a  publisher  wherever 
his   obecenlty   Is   sold.    The    court   assessed 
heavy  fines  and  Imposed  a  prison  sentence 
but  the  case  Is  on  appeal.  MeanwhUe,  Aday's 
firm  continues  In  business. 

The  companies  controlled  by  Luroe  turn 
out  a  tremendous  volume  of  offensive  litera- 
ture, some  paperbacks  featuring  lesbianism 
Incest,  perversion,  sadism  and  homosexuality 
Court  records  show  that  from  July  1963 
through  July  1964  Luroe  also  published 
2.490,000  copies  of  girlie  magazlnee,  retailing 
for  an  average  $1.50  a  copy.  In  that  same 
12-month  period,  he  turned  out  at  least  28 
nudist  magazines,  averaging  25,000  copies  of 
each.  His  total  annual  sales  approximate  six 
mUUon  doUars.  Luros  has  been  indicted  four 
times,  convicted  twice.  (The  second  convic- 
tion, at  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  In  January  1968 
will  be  appealed.) 

In  the  New  York  area.  Edward  Mlshkin 
has  held  front  rank  among  numerous  pub- 
lishers and  seUers  of  sex  literature.  In  1960 
New  York  City  poUce,  armed  with  a  search 
warrant,  seized  42  different  titles  of  paper- 
backs In  one  of  Mlshkin's  retail  stores  The 
writers  testified  that  Mlshkin  had  directed 
them  to  flU  the  books  with  raw  sex  scenes 
Leotha  Hackshaw.  one  of  the  authors,  told 
the  court:  "The  sex  had  to  be  very  strong-  it 
had  to  be  rough;  It  had  to  be  clearly  speUed 
out.  He  wanted  scenes  in  which  women  were 
"^'^"^'^8  love  to  women,  men  with  men— sex 
In  an  abnormal  and  irregular  fashion." 

Mlshkin  was  convicted,  and  the  verdict 
was  upheld  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. His  case  Is  on  appeal  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

By  late  1966,  according  to  the  National 
CMBce  for  Decent  Uterature  (an  organization 
that  screens  all  paperbacks  for  guidance  of 
CathoUc  families),  the  offensive  soft-bound 
books  were  hitting  the  market  at  the  rate 
of  about  200  new  titles  a  month.  In  addition 
magazlnee  for  the  "homosexual  trade"  have 
multiplied.  Last  fall,  I  counted  19  In  one 
bookstore  in  Washington  within  a  block  of 
the  White  Hoxise. 

After  the  opening  of  the  first  "sunbath- 
ing campe  m  the  United  States  during  the 
early  1930'8.  a  few  nudist  cults  Issued  pri- 
vately circulated  pubUcatKms,  using  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  campa.  They  were  not 
pornographic.  "But  today  the  situation  is 
Changed."   declares  Mervln  Mounce.   editor 
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and  published  of  Eden,  one  of  the  legitimate 
nudUt  magazines.  "The  new  so-called  nudist 
publications,  which  number  more  than  100, 
are  simply  girlie  magazines."  They  use  pic- 
tures of  professional  models  posed  to  excite 
prurient  Interest. 

How  do  the  publishers  of  pornography 
operate?  The  going  rate  of  pay  to  an  author 
of  a  smutty  paperback  U  $600.  The  author 
grinds  out  a  maniiscript  In  about  a  week. 
Retail  price  per  copy,  when  published,  Is  96 
cents.  Paper,  artwork  for  the  cover,  and 
printing  cost  a  total  of  about  10  cents.  Na- 
tional and  local  wholesale  distributors,  re- 
tailers and  transportation  expenses  take  an- 
other 45  cents  or  so.  That  leavee  40  cents  for 
the  publisher.  If  all  of  a  standard  printing 
(30,000  copies)  u  sold,  he  stands  to  realize 
approximately  $12,000— minus  the  $600  for 
the  author. 

"And  many  of  these  publishers  make  no 
coital  Investment,"  says  Clancy.  "Their 
business  Is  done  on  credit." 

One  of  the  biggest  mall-order  smut  deal- 
ers In  the  nation  Is  John  Amslow  and  Asso- 
ciates, of  CiUver  City,  Calif.  Amslow  uses  an 
assortment  of  pseudonyms,  selling  by  direct 
mall  such  items  as  nudist  films,  porno- 
graphic records,  pictures  and  playing  cards, 
and  lingerie.  One  enormous  mailing  recently 
went  out  advertising  records  that  present 
"the  actual  sounds  of  erotic  love."  During 
1965,  thousands  of  families  received  adver- 
tising matter  from  "X  Sales.  Wlnnetka. 
Calif.."  openly  soliciting  the  purchase  of  stag 
movies.  The  films  portray  the  worst  in  per- 
verted sex. 

Printing  the  magazine  and  paperback 
smut  U  Itself  a  substantial  business.  At  least 
26  firms  work  at  the  Job  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Two  of  these  are  Nu  Cal  Lltho  and 
London  Press,  the  latter  owned  by  Milton 
Luros.  Gross  income  for  the  printer  runs 
about  15  cents  for  a  magazine.  10  cents  for 
a  paperback.  Also,  many  small  legitimate 
firms  take  on  print  orders  for  a  girlie  mae- 
azlne  or  two  for  the  extra  profit.  At  one 
plant  I  saw  presses,  which  had  Just  com- 
pleted 100,000  "nudles,"  being  readied  for  a 
run  of  a  monthly  religious  publication. 

The  final  step  for  the  pornography  pub- 
lisher U  distribution.  Ordinarily  he  tries  to 
arrange  for  a  wholesaler  to  handle  his  wares 
We  leave  with  each  retaU  outlet,  on  con- 
signment, the  number  of  copies  of  each  pub- 
lication we  think  that  outlet  will  seU,  based 
on  past  performance."  a  big  distributor  told 
me.  Most  general  distributors  protest  that 
they  do  not  pressure  retailers  to  take  the 
sexy  magazines  and  paperbacks.  But  many 
retailers  say:  "We  have  to  take  the  bad  pub- 
lications with  the  good,  or  be  penalized." 

Some  big  distributors  have  taken  the  ulti- 
mate  step   in  merchandising:    they   under- 
write their  own  retail  stores.  Shops  have  been 
opened  In  many  large  cities  to  handle  lewd 
magazines  and  paperbacks  almost  exclusively 
h-?v  ^\f.  **'**  °'  obscenity  is  to  be  beaten 
b«:k    citizens  must  recognize  pornographic 
materials  as  the  public  enemies  they  ax»— 
destructive  of  the  values  essential  to  a  whole- 
some, law-abiding  society.  We  need  not  stand 
by  helplessly;  the  multl-mllUon-dollar  smut 
industry  is  vulnerable  to  determined  united 
effort     by     concerned     citizens.     The     first 
Amendment    to    the    Constitution,    which 
guarantees  tne  speech,  does  not  make  the 
smut  peddlers  Immune  to  prosecution   The 
U.S   Supreme  Court  has  declared:  "ImpUclt 
in  the  history  of  tiie  First  Amendment  Is  the 
rejection  of  obecenlty  as  utteriy  without  re- 
deeming social  importance.  Obscenity  Is  not 
within  the  area  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech  or  press."  k^^-^vsa 

Here  Is  a  program  of  action  that  citizens 
Of  any  commimlty  can  follow: 

1.  Speak  out.  THe  spread  of  pomogniAy 
results  from  pubUc  apathy  and  Ignoranceof 
the  problem.  Do  not  act  as  a  self-proclaimed 
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censor,  but  make  your  voice  heard.  Examine 
the  paperback  books,  magazlnee  and  films 
sold  in  your  community.  If  you  think  some 
material  is  offensive,  say  so.  Ask  your  town 
attorney  If  it  violates  any  law. 

2.  Or^antee  community  support.  Clergy- 
men, parento.  dvlc.  business  and  labor 
groups  can  form  an  effective  cDmmlttee  to 
demand  action  from  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials. Citizens  for  Decent  Uterature,  Inc 
3300  Oarew  Tower.  Clnclrmatl,  Ohio,  has 
helped  to  establish  300  such  committees 
across  the  country. 

3.  Secure  expert  legal  advice.  The  batUe 
against  pornography  is  often  won  or  lost  In 
the  courtroom.  Convictions  depend  upon  vig- 
orous prosecution  backed  by  strong  laws. 
Make  certain  that  the  antl-obscenlty  statutes 
in  your  state  are  powerfiU  and  consistent 
with  the  latest  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
that  your  police  offidals  know  the  proper 
procedures  to  enforce  them.  Urge  that  all 
cases  be  tried  In  a  criminal  court  before  a 
Jury,  by  an  attorney  experienced  In  obscenity 
law. 


CmZTSSB  CRUSADE  FOR  CLEAN 
WATER  ASKS  MORE  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  FOR  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 
PLANTS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jvly  9.  1969 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  for  Clean  Water,  a  group 
of  more  than  40  citizen  organizations 
has  urged  that  the  fuU  $1  biUlon  au- 
thorized for  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
the   Clean   Water   Restoration   Act   be 
granted  in  fiscal  1970.  The  administra- 
tion has  requested  only  $214,000,000  of 
that  amount.  I  include  the  June  9,  1969 
statement  of  Mrs.  Donald  Clusen,  vice 
president  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  program  of  the  Citizens  Crusade  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  to  Press  Contebince,  Citbens 
Ceusadb  FOE  Clean  Water 
(By  Mrs.  Donald  Clusen) 
The  entire  effort  to  clean  up  the  nation's 
waters  has  been  based  from  the  beginning  on 
federal  promise  to  help  finance  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  This  program  Is  now  on  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster,  and  It  Is  this 
crisis  which  has  brought  together  the  orga- 
nizations which  realize  the  need  for  money 
in  an  attempt  to  galvanize  public  demand 
and  pubUc  support  for  funds  before  It  Is  too 
late, 

,«S  *  ™"  '*'°^  °^  unanimity  Congress  In 
l^T'r.^?^  *^"  ^*»°  ^»*e'"  Restoration 
Act.  This  Act  authorized  $1  billion  for  fed- 
eral sewage  treatment  facIUty  construction 
!?°^':^!^'*  ^  ^"^  ^»'^0.  Thus  far  the  new 
Administration  has  left  unaltered  the  fiscal 
,3!2*.    *^***  "*<iu«»t  of  the  former  Admln- 
mration    which    amounts    to   $214,000,000 
Tttu  sum.  the  same  amount  api»oprIated 
to  fiscal  1969,  Is  inadequate  to  ^^SiiS 
water  cleanup.  The  nation  wlU  never  achieve 
the  water  quaUty  standards  set  by  the  states 
unless  Improved  treatment  plants  and  in- 
terceptor sewers  are  built.  Construction  wiu 
not  beenooun«ed  by  $214,000,000  in  federal 
help.  The  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water 
taasWng  the  President  to  request  and  the 
Oon^sas  to  ^>proprlate  the  full  $i  blUIon 
authorized  for  fiscal  l»70.  """"« 

Ths  gnuat    program  U  authorlzsd  In  the 
Federal   Water   Pollntlon    Ooatrol   Act    as 
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amsnded.  The  total  federal  appropriation 
for  this  grant  program  Is  allotted  among 
the  states  according  to  a  formula  set  forth 
In  the  law.  Each  state  then  allocates  Its 
share  among  localities  selected  by  the  re- 
sponsible state  agency.  Plans  for  construc- 
tion and  for  funding  the  local  share  miut 
meet  state  and  federal  requirements. 

Congress  has  consistently  failed  to  meet 
Its  commitments  to  the  states  and  localities 
via  the  grant  program.  In  fiscal  1969.  Con- 
gress authorized  $700,000,000  In  treatment 
facility  grants  but  ^>proprUted  $214,000,000. 
The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1906 
raised  expectations  when  it  removed  the  dol- 
lar celling,  offered  a  larger  percent  of  federal 
aid,  and  Increased  the  amount  authorized 
for  oonstructlon  grants. 

In  reality  these  Increases  never  material- 
ized because  federal  appropriations  have 
been  so  low.  By  1968,  23  states,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  had  passed  legislation 
authorizing  a  state  share  of  26-30  percent, 
but  In  the  same  year  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated only  $203,000,000  Instead  of  the  $460,- 
000.000  authorized.  Thus  the  incentive  of- 
fered by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  has 
been  almost  no  Incentive  at  all.  Only  states 
able  to  undertake  prepayment  of  the  federal 
share  In  expectation  of  reimbursement  can 
get  leverage  out  of  the  promise  implicit  In 
ths  percentages  of  the  Act.  State  legislatures 
that  met  after  the  President's  budget  was 
sent  to  Congress  In  1967  had  scant  reason 
to  authorize  appropriation  of  matching  state 
funds. 

Every  year  that  we  expend  less  money  at 
the  federal  level  on  the  grant  program,  the 
effect  Is  felt  all  the  way  down  the  line.  These 
are  Incentive  grants  and  they  represent  seed 
money  to  encourage  local  and  state  Invest- 
ment. In  the  last  11  years,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Administration  reports.  Invest- 
ment of  $1,200,000,000  has  stimulated  con- 
struction of  more  than  $6  billion  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  In  local  communities. 

The  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water  to- 
day Issues  a  call  to  every  American  who  ob- 
jects to  water  pollution.  Instead  of  hand- 
wringing  and  lamenting  about  how  dirty 
the  river  or  lake  is,  every  Interested  citizen 
should  write  his  Representative  and  Senator 
and  the  President.  The  message  is  simple — 
a  much  bigger  share  o*  our  tax  money  spent 
to  clean  up  the  water.  The  public  has  been 
told  on  Innumerable  occasions  that  what  is 
required  for  cleanup  Is  a  public  opinion  that 
is  angry  and  vocal.  Members  of  organizations 
cooperating  in  the  Citizens  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water  will  put  this  theory  to  the  su- 
preme test  and  let  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  of  our  government  know  that 
pollution  abatement  has  more  than  citi- 
zen support.  It  has  citizen  demand. 


HELPING  CHILDREN  OVERCOME 
LEARNING  DISABIUTIES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9. 1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education,  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  is  this  week  holding 
hearings  on  H.R.  8660  and  related  bills 
to  help  school-age  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities. 

"Learning  disabilities"  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  psychological  processes  in- 
volved in  imderstanding  or  using  lan- 
guage, spoken  or  written,  which  disorder 
manifests  itself  in  imperfect  ability  to 
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listen,  speak,  read,  write,  spell,  or  do 
mathematical  calculations.  The  term 
"learning  disabilities"  does  not  include 
children  with  learning  problems  which 
are  primarily  the  result  of  visual,  hear- 
ing or  motor  handicaps,  or  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  or 
of  environmental  disadvantage. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  3 
and  5  million  of  our  school-age  children 
have  one  or  more  learning  disabilities 
which,  while  in  no  way  interfering  with 
their  intelligence  and  potential,  severely 
hampers  them  from  absorbing  cls^sroom 
material  as  readily  as  other  students. 

In  order  to  keep  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  abreast  of  the  interest  and  con- 
cern among  teachers,  parents,  doctors, 
therapists,  and  educators  in  coping  with 
learning  disabilities  in  our  classrooms,  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  Today's 
Health,  entitled  "Helping  Children  To 
Overcome  Learning  Disabilities." 

This  article  provides  some  insightful 
information  into  these  increasing  phe^ 
nomena  in  our  American  school  system. 
Our  subcommittee  has  heard  equally  im- 
pressive testimony  from  qualified  indi- 
viduals in  this  field,  and  we  are  hopeful 
this  legislation  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House  and  Senate  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

HELPINa  OHILDHEN   OVEBCOMK  liEABNINa  Dis- 
ABILTriES 

(By  Theodore  Irwin) 

When  he  reads  aloud,  seven-year-old  John- 
ny reverses  letters  in  words,  saying  "was" 
for  "saw"  and  "cupperbut"  for  "buttercup." 
Susan,  at  six,  can't  tell  left  from  right.  In 
class,  Bobby  is  hyperactive,  exploding  in  sud- 
den rages  and  tantrums.  Other  youngsters 
handle  a  pencil  clumsily,  can't  concentrate, 
or  seem  confused  in  their  speech. 

Your  own  child  may  have  one  or  more  of 
these  and  other  learning  blocks.  Yet  he  could 
be  Intelligent,  his  health,  hearing,  and  eye- 
sight perfectly  normal.  Your  child  would  not 
be  unique.  According  to  Dr.  James  Cava- 
naugh,  chief  of  pediatrics  at  Boston's  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  "one  out  of  fovu:  Ameri- 
can kids  has  some  problem  In  regard  to 
learning." 

Often  It's  termed  a  "perceptual  motor  dif- 
ficulty," Involving  Impressions  received 
through  the  senses  and  appropriate  move- 
ments. It's  possible — but  by  no  means  cer- 
tain— that  a  child's  special  learning  handi- 
cap may  be  due  to  a  subtle,  alight  Irregular- 
ity of  brain  functon.  The  condition,  or  syn- 
drome (a  group  of  characteristic  symptoms), 
has  come  to  be  generally  known  as  minimal 
brain  dysfunction  (MBD)  or  special  learn- 
ing diaabilities — a  relatively  new  entity  In  the 
health  field.  Last  May,  a  Congressional  Sub- 
committee on  Education  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  one  to  three  percent  of  our  school 
poulatlon  may  have  learning  disabilities 
severe  enough  to  require  special  remedial 
procedures. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  If  a 
child  misbehaves  or  does  poorly  at  school, 
his  brain  functioning  Is  out  of  whack  or  that 
he's  "reterded."  He  may  Just  be  a  late  starter, 
have  a  poor  teacher,  feel  an  emotional  con- 
filct,  show  an  hereditary  lag  In  development, 
or  suffer  a  low-grade  physical  ailment.  Some 
other  Innocuous  hidden  factor  also  could 
be  responsible.  Still,  it  Is  Important  for  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  understand,  recognize, 
and  know  what  to  do  about  MBD,  If  that's 
the  eventual  diagnosis. 

The  following  careful  definition  of  "learn- 
ing disability"  has  been  suggested  by  the  Na- 
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tional  Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children:  "Children  with  special  learning 
diaabilities  exhibit  a  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  psychological  proceeses  involved 
in  understanding  or  in  using  spoken  or  writ- 
ten languages.  These  may  be  manifested  in 
disorders  of  listening,  thinking,  talking,  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  or  arithmetic  .  .  .  They 
do  not  include  learning  problems  which  are 
due  primarily  to  visual,  hearing,  or  motw 
handicaps,  to  mental  retardation,  emotional 
disturbance,  or  to  environmental  disadvan- 
tage." 

Various  states  refer  to  learning  disabllltlee 
by  other  names,  such  as  educational  handi- 
caps, special  learning  disorders,  or  perceptual 
impairments. 

An  Increasingly  recognized  element  in 
learning  failure,  minimal  brain  dysfunction  is 
a  catch-all  technical  phrase  for  widely  differ- 
ing problems.  When  a  child  is  diagnosed  as 
having  MBD,  he  may  have  no  demonstrable 
brain  injury,  as  in  oases  of  cerebral  palsy  or 
epilepsy,  which  show  irregular  electroen- 
cephalograph (EEQ)  patterns. 

"MBD  is  largely  an  inference,  and  cerebral 
Impairment  Is  assumed,"  says  Dr.  Norman 
Sher,  child  psychiatrist  at  Malmonldes  Medl- 
cal  Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  "The  as- 
sumption is  that  there  Is  anatomic  damage, 
that  It  may  be  minute  and  limited  to  highly 
focal  areas  of  the  brain." 

Significantly,  whatever  hindrance  in  the 
nervous  system  there  may  be  in  a  mild  learn- 
ing-disability case  is  "minimal,"  subtiy  af- 
fecting learning  and  behavior  without  evident 
lowering  of  a  child's  general  Intellectual  ca- 
pacity. In  other  words,  theee  youngsters  may 
be  smart.  When  tested,  they  achieve  near 
average,  average,  even  above  average  in  intel- 
lectual functioning. 

About  100  symptoms  of  MBD  have  been 
identified,  and  each  affected  child  has  his  own 
particular  cluster.  Signs  may  show  up  In 
various  combinations  of  impaired  visual  or 
hearing  awareness,  language,  memory,  con- 
cept-formation, or  muscular  function. 

Among  early  medical  symptoms  are  slow- 
ness or  awkwardness  of  movement,  an  Inabil- 
ity to  develop  a  sense  of  up  and  down,  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  senses  of  touch,  time,  or  dis- 
tance. An  MBD-chlld's  hearing,  vision,  and 
voice  may  be  normal,  but  something  in  his 
brain  centers  may  not  understand  the  mes- 
sages received  by  his  eyes  and  ears;  or  his 
brain  centers  may  not  direct  his  tongue  and 
lips  to  talk  properly. 

Behavioral  clues  Include  overactivity  or  un- 
deractivity, lack  of  normal  attention  span, 
and  displays  of  unusual  and  changeable  emo- 
tions. Educational  symptoms  are  detected  in 
a  child's  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arith- 
metic. 

Many  of  the  characteristics,  however,  tend 
to  smooth  out  and  vanish  spontaneously  as 
the  child  grows  older,  with  the  natural  ma- 
turing of  his  central  nervous  system.  Very 
bright  children  with  reading  problems  often 
learn  to  read  later,  when  they're  highly  mo- 
tivated. They  compensate  for  their  original 
difficulty  by  interest  and  Intelligence,  though 
they  may  be  hampered  by  a  spelling  problem. 

If  the  multiple  symptoms  confuse  you,  the 
labels  being  applied  to  MBD  are  even  mora 
perplexing.  "Terms  are  often  used  to  lend  a 
touch  of  mystification  to  Ignorance,"  con- 
tends Dr.  Alfred  L.  Abrama.  senior  staff  psy- 
chiatrist at  Queens  College,  New  York. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  lingo,  a  task 
force  of  14  experts  was  assigned  to  the  Job 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness.  Their  report  revealed 
that  some  38  terms  are  employed  to  describe 
conditions  grouped  as  minimal  brain  dys- 
function. Labels  range  from  "association- 
deficit  pathology"  to  "organic  behavior  dis- 
order," "perceptual  cripple."  "clumsy-child 
syndrome,"  and  ''dyslexia." 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  and  fashionable 
term  today  Is  "dyslexia."  Simply,  this  means 
a  child  Is  a  poor  reader.  He  may  reverse  let- 
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ters  or  words,  "mirror  write,"  be  vmable  to 
traiulate  symbols  on  a  printed  page  Into 
meaningful  Ideas,  or  exhibit  other  symptoms. 
The  syndrome  Is  not  caused  by  brain  dam- 
age. In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Thompson 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Medical 
School.  It's  accounted  for,  he  believes,  by  "an 
Innate  or  constitutional  developmental  lag," 
and  a  child  can  catch  up  through  special 
treatment.  Doctor  Thompson  calls  dyslexia 
"a  congenital  word-blindness  and  word- 
deafness"  comparable  to  color-blindness, 
which  Is  Independent  of  intelligence.  Others 
say  that  while  dyslexia  often  accompanies 
MBD.  an  MBD  child  is  not  necessarily 
dyslexic. 

The  very  existence  of  specific  dyslexia  is 
questioned  by  some  knowledgeable  authori- 
ties, although  more  than  20.000  books,  arti- 
cles, find  reports  have  been  published  on  the 
condition.  I>r.  Henry  P.  Elchenwald  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical 
School  maintains  that  most  of  what's  written 
on  dyslexia  Is  "speculation,  faddlsm.  un- 
proven  theory,  uncontrolled  data,  or  dogma 
presented  as  fact."  The  vast  majority  of 
otherwise  normal  children  called  dyslexic, 
contends  Doctor  Elchenwald,  could  do  as 
well.  j>efhaps  better,  if  they  were  left  alone 
to  "have  time  to  heal  their  trouble." 

Parents  are  apt  to  accept,  perhaps  even 
welcome,  the  dyslexic  label  because  it's  re- 
spectable— not  a  report-card  "P."  IX  Mary 
brings  home  a  poor  paper  from  school,  her 
suburban  mother  might  say,  "I  must  find 
out  if  Bfary  is  dyslexic. ' 

In  cases  of  faulty  learning  ability  attrib- 
uted to  MBD,  what  are  the  causes?  Medical 
researchers  have  found  that  neurologic  dis- 
orders such  as  MBD  are  significantly  linked 
to  pregnancy  complications  of  the  mother 
and  to  prematurity.  In  the  prenatal  period 
there  may  be  "Insults"  (physical  or  chemical 
Injuries)  to  the  embryo  or  fetus;  at  birth, 
anoxia  (lack  of  oxygen)  could  affect  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  Or  there  may  have  been 
an  illness  or  injury  during  the  critical  de- 
velopment years  of  the  brain  and  central 
nervous  system.  Prequently,  however,  the 
cause  of  the  brain  dysfunction  cannot  be 
traced. 

It's  not  unusual  for  a  learning  problem  to 
be  tied  to  emotional  disturbance.  They  could 
be  related,  but  It's  hard  to  say  whether  the 
learning  trouble  triggers  the  emotional  up- 
set or  vice  versa. 

Saya  Dr.  J.  G.  Mlnskoff.  director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped :  "Parents  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
learning-disabled  child  may  be  physically  In- 
tact and  Intellectually  normal  except  for  one 
or  more  areas,  such  as  learning  arithmetic." 
Currently,  concepts,  orientations,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  vary  widely  among 
professionals  In  the  field.  Thus,  they  often 
differ  over  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

How  is  an  J4BD-learning  disability  de- 
tected? 

"Diagnosis  of  minimal  brain  dysfunction," 
explains  Dr.  John  Emmette  Peters,  director 
of  child  psychiatry.  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center,  "Is  made  on  the  basis  of 
clinical  behavior,  history,  psychologic  eval- 
uation, and  neurologic  signs.  These  must  be 
evaluated  against  the  background  of  environ- 
mental and  Interpersonal  factors." 

Ideally,  evaluation  Includes  both  a  physi- 
cal and  an  educational  checkup.  The  first 
symptoms  may  be  observed  by  a  parent  or 
tesicher.  Initially,  the  question  Is  whether 
anything  Is  wrong  medically.  The  famUy 
physician,  pediatrician,  pediatric  neurologist, 
and  other  specialists  all  may  play  a  role. 

Starting  with  a  thorough  medical  history 
and  physical  (including  neurological)  exami- 
nation, a  full  check  should  be  made  of  vision 
and  hearing.  When  advisable,  the  physician 
may  ask  for  special  tests.  For  example,  he 
may  order  an  EEG  to  record  the  electrical 
activity  within  the  brain  or  refer  the  child 
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to  an  endocrinologist  for  tests  of  brain  chem- 
istry. 

An  educational  or  behavioral  diagnosis  en- 
compasses an  analysis  of  the  child's  school 
record,  psychological  tests,  an  assessment  of 
his  speech  and  coordination,  his  ability  to  use 
ideas  meaningfully,  his  language  develop- 
ment, plus  observation  of  behavior  In  a 
variety  of  situations.  With  all  this  data,  a 
hypothesis  Is  arrived  at  to  see  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  child  and  what  can  be  done 
for  him. 

Experts  explain  that  in  most  Instances 
MBD  Is  an  unproved  diagnosis.  Warning 
against  alarming  parents  with  an  unwar- 
ranted diagnosis  of  "brain  disorder."  Doctor 
Abrams  of  Queens  College  recommends  that, 
in  cases  where  brain  dysfunction  can't  be 
proven,  a  descriptive  term  such  as  "delayed 
or  irregular  maturation"  should  bo  used. 

Specialists  In  the  field  rely  on  a  wide 
range  of  diagnostic  tools.  Some  exams  meas- 
ure visual-motor  functions  or  visual  per- 
ception. Others  focus  on  psychological  areas 
as  related  to  language  abilities.  Many  phon- 
ics tests  analyze  a  child's  ability  to  relate 
sounds  and  symbols.  The  best  diagnostic 
clinics  tend  to  use  several  of  these,  plus  ob- 
servation of  the  subject. 

Philosophies  and  techniques  differ  among 
clinics  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  up-to-date  facilities  is  the  Learning 
Rehabilitation  Service  at  Maimonldes  Med- 
ical Center.  Part  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center,  It  was  started  three  years  ago 
as  part  of  the  child  psychiatry  program 
headed  by  Dr.  Norman  Sher.  The  service, 
helping  about  650  children  a  year,  was  de- 
veloped and  is  now  directed  by  a  vibrant 
educational  psychologist.  Dr.  Cecelia  Pol- 
lack. 

In  her  diagnosis  of  a  child's  learning  prob- 
lems. Doctor  Pollack  looks  for  developmental 
lags,  beginning  with  observations  of  be- 
havior (dlstractablUty,  attention  span,  etc.). 
She  notes  such  factors  as  coordination,  di- 
recUonal  awareness,  and  sense  of  rhythm. 
The  cliild  is  asked  to  skip,  hop,  balance  on 
a  board,  face  right  and  left,  throw  and  catch 
a  ball.  Sundry  other  psychological  and 
physical  tests  are  given.  The  service  has  ac- 
cess to  such  hospital  departments  as  pedi- 
atrics and  neurology;  when  necessary,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, ophthalmologist,  speech  therapist, 
or  other  specialists  are  consuited. 
»The  other  morning,  chubby,  eight-year- 
old  Tommy  bounced  in  for  diagnosis.  Hyper- 
active, he  moved  quickly.  touclUng  one  ob- 
ject after  another  as  though  driven.  He 
asked.  "What's  this?"  and  reached  for  some- 
thing else  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
On  various  tests,  he  couldn't  balance  him- 
self or  tell  one  direction  from  another.  When 
Doctor  Pollack  moved  a  pencil  in  front  of 
him.  Tommy  moved  his  head  and  shoulders 
with  It.  His  eye  motions  were  erratic.  Shown 
a  sketch  of  a  chicken,  he  faUed  to  discrimi- 
nate whether  it  was  looking  up  or  down.  The 
psychologist  said  words  like  "swing-sling" 
and  "butterfly — flutterby."  and  Tommy  was 
asked  to  tell  if  they  were  the  same  or  differ- 
ent. 

During  three  such  sessions.  Tommy  sub- 
mitted to  some  30  different  tests.  Then  Doc- 
tor Pollack  called  in  the  boy's  parents  to 
analyze  his  condition.  Tommy  had  percep- 
tual motor  disabilities  and  poor  coordination. 
He  was  unable  to  deal  with  written  symbols 
in  a  meaningful  way.  could  not  combine  his 
visual,  auditory,  and  motion  senses.  Emo- 
tionally, he  was  on  the  level  of  a  three-year- 
old.  Based  on  the  entire  spectrum  of  symp- 
toms. Doctor  PoUack's  diagnosis  was  that 
Tommy  was  a  learning-disabled  child. 

The  remedial  program  is  based  on  the 
dlagnoeU.  Doctor  Pollack  believes  In  delineat- 
ing the  areas  of  a  child's  weakness,  then  try- 
ing to  treat  these  specific  areas.  "I  prefer 
to  call  ours  a  rehabilitation  clinic."  she  says. 
"I  believe  learning  functions  can  be  re- 
habilitated." 
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For  example,  seven-year-old  Martha  may 
be  given  various  visual  exercises  to  help  her 
develop  a  sense  of  spatial  relationships — 
awareness  of  her  body  In  space.  Later,  an 
Intersensory  reading  method  may  heighten 
her  reading  skills.  Such  a  method  oomblnea 
linguistic  and  phonic  principles,  employing 
visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic  (motion) 
senses.  Speech-sound  skills,  letter  recogni- 
tion, and  reading  are  developed  gradually. 

Many  training  methods  begin  with  a 
phonic  readiness  kit  to  develop  a  "phonetic 
ear."  These  systems  work  with  sounds,  build 
them  Into  words,  then  into  sentences — In 
a  programmed  sequence.  Thus  Martha  vrill 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  spell  simultane- 
ously. 

Elsewhere  In  the  nation,  efforts  to  help  the 
learning-disabled  take  mulUpIe  forms.  Mild 
cases  may  be  corrected  by  a  regular  class- 
room teacher,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
of  schools  give  special  attention  to  those 
with  more  severe  difficulties.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  schools  share  the  time  of  an  itiner- 
ant special  teacher  and  a  resource  room.  A 
hopeful  trend  is  the  enactment  by  13  stateis — 
Including  California,  Illinois,  and  New  Jer- 
sey— of  legislation  to  set  up  educational  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  learning  disabilities. 

"The  need  for  clinical  teaching  is  apparent 
from  the  great  variety  of  programs  pre- 
sented," notes  Dr.  Jeanne  McCarthy,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education.  University  of 
Illinois.  "Each  child  has  his  own  learning 
style.  A  system  that  works  for  one  youngster 
may  not  work  for  another.  So  the  teacher 
must  precisely  match  the  learner  and  his 
treatment.  What  these  youngsters  need  is 
individualized  attention." 

One  treatment  method  which  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  contro- 
versy is  the  Doman-Delacato  system  for 
neurologlcally  handicapped  children.  The 
treatment,  which  Includes  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  "patterning"  of  motions,  has  been 
sharply  criticized  by  medical  specialists. 

Writing  In  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Roger  D.  Freeman, 
a  Temple  University  psychiatrist,  concludes 
that  the  claimed  results  are  "Inappropriate 
and  have  not  been  documented  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  ...  No  generally  accepted  proof 
exists  that  .  .  .  the  patterning  or  other  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Doman-Delacato  Insti- 
tutes .  . .  give  superior  results  In  management 
of  brain  damage." 

An  official  statement  prepared  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  Child  notes, 
"There  is  no  empirical  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate the  value  of  either  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  neurological  organization." 

At  approved  remedial  centers  In  hospitals 
or  imiversltles,  certain  medicines  sometimes 
are  helpful.  'The  purpose  of  the  medication," 
says  Robert  A.  Kramer,  professor  of  pediatrics 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  "is  to  correct  an 
aberrant  pattern  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  child 
will  respond  well." 

Some  overactive  MBD  children  may  quiet 
down  with  a  prescribed  medication  so  that 
they  can  study  in  regular  classes.  According 
to  •  •  •. 

Beware  of  Dubiotts  Cunics 
Overanxious  parents  are  being  taken  In 
by  certain  private  reading  "services."  "clin- 
ics." and  "institutes"  which  make  extravagant 
claims.  While  some  appear  to  be  doing  a  good 
Job.  many  others  are  ineffectual,  have  poorly 
trained  instructors,  tend  to  exaggerate  a 
child's  difficulty,  and  offer  facilities  far  less 
than  those  in  up-to-date  public  schools. 

One  private  Eastern  school,  boasting  a 
long  list  of  "consultants,"  charges  $2000  to 
$3000  a  semester.  At  a  thriving  private  clinic 
in  New  England,  parents  pay  $100  for  a  bat- 
tery of  tests,  after  which  their  alarm  is  apt 
to  be  heightened  by  a  diagnosis  of  "dyslexia." 
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If  you  listen  to  this  clinic's  director,  "anyone 
who  is  one  or  two  years  below  grade  level  Is 
dyslexic" — even  though  grades  differ  from 
one  community  to  another. 

In  one  Southern  state,  for  $24  you  can 
buy  a  kit  containing  material  for  training 
preschool  kids  who  are  "perceptually  handi- 
capped." A  reputable  psychologist  describes 
this  kit  as  "Illiterate." 

Hundreds  of  summer  camps  have  also  been 
getting  into  the  act.  Including  "remedial 
reading"  among  their  attractions.  Inexpe- 
rienced "reading  teachers"  may  receive  only 
a  week  of  Indoctrination  before  the  campers 
arrive.  Dr.  Gertrud  L.  Wyatt,  child  psycholo- 
gist In  the  Welleeley.  Massachusetts,  public 
schools,  observes  that  not  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  eight  weeks:  "Children  may 
learn  something  about  the  mechanics  of 
reading  but  fall  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence." 

To  detect  a  quack.  Dr.  Roger  D.  Freeman 
of  Temple  University  School  of  Medicine  sug- 
gests that  you  note  whether  the  clinic  makes 
grandiose  claims  without  good  evidence  or  if 
It  provides  services  for  which  the  practition- 
ers clearly  lack  training  and  experience. 

"Check  Into  the  training  of  the  tutors 
themselves,  not  Just  the  director  of  the 
clinic,"  adds  Dr.  Jeaime  McCarthy,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  education  professor.  "Be 
wary  of  persons  who  provide  services  In  areas 
for  which  they  do  not  have  specific  training." 

Before  taking  your  child  to  a  learning 
clinic,  check  it  out.  Inquire  about  it  at  the 
nearest  university  or  hospital  which  deals 
with  child  development. 


CAN   MAN   SURVIVE?    HIS   RECORD 
HINTS  NO 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit News  of  Sunday,  July  6,  1969,  car- 
ried an  article  by  the  respected  column- 
ist, Marquis  Childs  headlined,  "Can  Man 
Survive?  His  Record  Hints  No."  Citing 
an  exhibit  marking  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Childs 
notes  the  great  damage  which  man  has 
done  to  his  environment  during  the  last 
few  decades.  He  also  points  up  the  ftust 
of  inadequate  funding  for  our  air  and 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement 
programs. 

Mr.  Childs'  column  points  out  the  need 
for  an  independent  agency  to  oversee 
those  activities  which  have  an  impact  on 
our  environment.  Such  an  agency  is  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  which 
would  be  created  under  the  terms  of 
legislation  recently  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportimlty  to  read  Mr.  Childs'  column, 
I  include  it  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional ftECORS: 

Can  Man  Survive?  His  Record  Hints  No 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

New  York. — ^For  its  100th  anniversary  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  an 
exhibit  that  would  have  startled  the  day- 
lights out  of  the  Establishment  figures  who 
financed  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  col- 
lections of  man's  past  and  present  on  this 
troubled  planet. 
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It  Is  called  "Can  Man  Survive?"  With  films, 
sound  tracks  and  blown-up  photomontage, 
the  despoiling  of  the  elements  fundamental 
to  life — air.  earth  and  water — Is  shown  In 
appalling  detail. 

Here  is  Industry  belching  out  vile  fumes 
and  dense  smoke — 133  million  tons  of  aerial 
garbage  a  year,  says  the  sound  track.  Waste 
poured  Into  rivers  big  and  small  that  are 
hardly  more  than  sewers. 

The  consequences  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion are  shown  in  the  proliferation  of  peo- 
ples far  beyond  the  food  supply  In  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  films  of 
Asians  on  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation  are 
strong  stuff,  hardly  conducive  to  sitting 
down  to  that  full  dinner  with  complacent 
disregard  for  one's  fellow  man. 

In  a  few  decades  technological  man  has 
begun  to  undermine  the  elements  built  up 
over  millions  of  years  as  the  first  animate 
creatures  crawled  out  of  the  slime.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  posed  by  the  exhibit 
must  be  a  hesitant  maybe  yes.  maybe  no. 

The  setting  points  up  the  drama  of  the 
challenge.  The  museum's  great  hall  is  dedi- 
cated to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  robust 
words  are  in  imperishable  bronze  celebrating 
the  strenuous  life.  In  the  hall  of  Afrlctm 
mammals  are  trophies  of  his  big-game  hunts 
from  that  far-off  time  before  much  of  Afri- 
can wild  life  was  threatened  with  extinction. 

In  bronze,  too,  are  the  plaques  to  the 
donors,  the  men  who  early  In  the  century 
built  their  large  fortunes  on  America's  re- 
source base  which  at  that  point  seemed  In- 
exhaustible. 

With  a  Jolt  this  country  has  begun  to 
wake  up  to  a  realization  of  how  far  down  the 
road  to  devastation  we  have  gone.  The  first 
small  steps  are  being  taken  to  reverse  the 
trend.  But  as  an  answer  to  "Can  man  sur- 
vive?" they  are  only  the  most  tentative  foot- 
prints In  the  wasteland. 

Among  the  bureaucracies  created  In  Wash- 
ington to  clean  up  the  rivers  and  restore  the 
balance  In  the  polluted  air  of  our  cities  Is 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, housed  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  has  testified  that 
the  administration  could  effectively  spend 
$600  million  a  year  in  grants  to  build  sew- 
age disposal  plants.  This  Is  almost  $400  mil- 
lion more  than  the  request  in  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  estimate  of  leaders  in  the  clean-up 
drive — Sentaor  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  in 
the  forefront — Is  that  between  1969  and  1973 
It  will  take  $10  billion  to  make  a  substantial 
advance.  At  the  rate  of  $214  million  a  year, 
the  budgetary  request,  you  can  see  how  far 
we'll  get  in  four  years. 

Most  states  which  pay  40  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  for  sewage  plants  as 
against  60  percent  from  the  federal  grant, 
put  the  cleanup  cost  much  higher  than  the 
federal  estimates.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
the  blg-clty  states  where  Industry  adds  a 
constant  stream  of  pollution  to  the  raw  sew- 
age flowing  into  rivers  and  lakes. 

Here  In  New  York  state  the  federal  esti- 
mate Is  $1  billion.  The  state's  own  estimate 
Is  more  than  twice  that  amount.  Maine, 
where  the  vision  Is  of  sparkling  streams  and 
lakes,  sets  a  goal  of  $148  million  as  against 
the  federal  estimate  of  $47  million. 

The  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol, In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  has  requested  $95.8  million  for 
next  year.  As  with  water,  that  Is  woefully 
inadequate  when  measured  against  the  cost 
of  doing  a  lob  that  vsrlll  begin  to  remove  the 
poisons  millions  breathe  every  day. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  a 
valiant  champion  of  a  clean  environment, 
tells  a  story  of  how  the  animals  of  the  earth 
held  a  congress  to  charge  man  with  destroy- 
ing their  world.  They  voted  with  only  one 
exception  to  find  man  guilty  as  charged.  The 
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exception  was  the  dog.  Pay  no  attention  to 
lilm,  said  the  presiding  officer,  he's  an  Uncle 
Tom. 


CONTINUING  THE  TAX  SURCHARGE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Monday  I  voted  in  support  of 
the  bill  to  continue  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge, repeal  the  investment  tax  credit, 
and  to  provide  an  income  tax  allowance 
for  low-income  families.  I  voted  for  this 
measure  only  after  prolonged  study  and 
deliberation  on  the  crisis  that  is  con- 
fronting our  economy. 

I  regret  that  the  present  state  of  the 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  requires  the  Con- 
gress to  ask  our  overburdened  taxpay- 
ers to  carry  the  additional  tax  load  rep- 
resented by  the  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge. 

During  the  past  2 '/a  years  I  have  con- 
tinually stressed  the  need  for  restraint 
in  Federal  spending  pohcies.  We  have 
seen  a  pattern  of  more  and  more  spend- 
ing and  larger  and  larger  Federal  defi- 
cits. In  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Federal  defi- 
cit totaled  an  astounding  $25  billion. 
There  should  be  no  mystery  why  our 
present  economic  situation  borders  on 
chaos.  We  have  runaway  inflation,  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  more  than  a 
century,  and  the  American  dollar  is  in 
danger  of  being  devalued  in  our  inter- 
national accoimts. 

The  new  administration  has  gone  on 
record  with  a  top  priority  goal  of  stop- 
ping inflation.  President  Nixon  has  al- 
ready cut  $4  billion  out  of  the  budget 
left  by  President  Johnson.  At  last  we 
have  an  economy-minded  administra- 
tion that  intends  to  exercise  financial 
resFKJnsibllity.  The  surcharge  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  balance  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  after  a 
series  of  mounting  deficits.  Without  the 
surcharge,  Federal  revenues  would  be  re- 
duced by  $9  billion  and  Washington  red 
ink  would  flow  for  another  year. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  many  of  those 
opposing  extension  of  the  surtax  are  the 
same  big  spenders  responsible  for  the 
chronic  deficits  that  necessitate  a  surtax. 
They  were  so  eager  to  spend  money  we 
did  not  have  and  now  back  away  from 
the  responsibility  of  paying  the  bills. 
They  would  like  to  have  it  both  ways. 

I  voted  against  the  tax  surcharge 
when  it  was  enacted  last  year  because 
I  had  voted  against  the  free-spending 
policies  that  required  the  tax  increase.  I 
am  still  opposed  and  voting  against  ex- 
cessive spending,  but  now  that  inflation 
has  taken  hold,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  keep  the  fiscal  pressure  applied  until 
the  economy  cools  off  and  we  can  again 
look  forward  to  stable  prices. 

The  costs  of  combating  inflation  are 
high,  but  the  consequences  of  allowing 
inflation  to  continue  are  much  more  se- 
vere. The  diminished  value  of  savings; 
soaring  costs  of  food,  clothing,  education, 
appliances  and  housing;  higher  interest 
rates,  and  doubts  about  the  stability  of 
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the  dollar  In  international  trade  will  be 
compounded  if  we  relax  anti-inflationary 
pressures  at  this  crucial  time. 

To  extend  the  tax  surcharge  is  an  un- 
pleasant task.  But  to  not  extend  It  would 
further  stimulate  an  overheated  and  In- 
flationary economy.  We  must  pay  for  past 
spending  sprees  either  by  taxes  or  by 
inflation.  Inflation  is  the  cruelest  tax  of 
all  because  it  amounts  to  a  permanent  tax 
that  grows  from  year  to  year. 

It  Is  very  important  that  this  be  the 
last  time  it  be  necessary  to  vote  for  a 
surtax.  The  President  has  stated  that 
the  budget  will  be  cut  and  that  we  will 
have  less  spending.  The  continued  sur- 
charge will  be  phased  out  ctxnpletely 
in  1  year.  I  feel  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration should  be  supported  for  this  pe- 
riod as  they  work  to  put  the  Nation's 
financial  house  in  order. 

CXu*  choice  is  between  two  evils. 
Clearly  an  extended  tax  surcharge  is 
necessary  along  with  reduced  Oovem- 
ment  exp)enditures  If  we  are  to  effectively 
stem  theinflationary  tide. 


FAILURES  AND  SUCCESSES  OP 
ECONOMICS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  and  establishment  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  JcAnt  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  Congress,  the 
United  States  gave  official  recognition 
to  the  importance  of  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics. 

With  good  cause,  we  as  a  Nation  were 
aware  of  the  human  misery  and  national 
hazards  inherent  in  the  imrestrained 
"boom  and  bust"  business  cycles  of  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  The  Pull  Employment 
Act  established  national  economic  goals 
and  our  commitment  to  their  realization. 

Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng,  writing  in 
the  May-June  1969  issue  of  Think,  re- 
counts both  the  successes  and  failures 
which  practitioners  of  the  once-consid- 
ered  dismal  science  can  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  the  Congress 
seek  to  solve  the  most  serious  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems — the  control  of  infla- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment— Professor  Bouldlng's  article  on 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  eco- 
nomics as  a  science  is  of  special  interest. 
I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

FaILUBXS   AMD  ST7CCXSSX8  OP  ECONOMICS 

(By  Kenneth  E.  Botildlng) 
(NoTs. — Just  as  medical  men  can  point 
a  linger  of  pride  at  falling  death  ratea,  saya 
the  author,  economists  can  boast  of  fsOllng 
unemployment  and  steady  economic  growth. 
But  In  every  success  story,  he  adds,  there 
are  failures  to  consider;  here  he  explain! 
what  they  are  and  how  we  can  learn  from 
them.  Dr.  Bouldlng  is  a  program  director  of 
the  University  of  Colorado's  InstltutB  of  B«- 
bavloral  Science.) 

Economics  Is  one  of  the  big  success  stories 
of  the  last  generation,  so  much  so  that  one 
Is  a  little  frightened  of  it.  The  success  la 
reflected  in  the  establishment  of  the  Council 
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of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  Congress,  and  the  presence 
of  economists  In  virtually  every  government 
department  and  most  corporations.  This  de- 
mand Is  reflected  In  the  salaries  of  econo- 
mists, which  now  are  the  highest  in  the 
academic  profession,  exceeding  even  physi- 
cists. The  success  is  in  two  fields. 

The  first  success  was  the  development  of 
national  Income  statistics,  macroeconomics 
and  full  employment  policy;  the  tax  cut  of 
1902  and  the  great  rising  market  of  the  19008 
are  the  historical  monuments.  Just  as  the 
doctors  can  point  with  pride  to  the  falling 
death  rate,  so  American  eoonomlsti  can  point 
In  the  1900s  to  falling  overall  imemployment 
rates  and  to  a  reasonably  steady  and  satis- 
factory rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  second  success  Is  lees  apparent,  but 
may  be  equally  Important.  Concepts  of  what 
economists  call  "maximizing  behavior"  have 
penetrated  decisionmaking  in  business  and 
government.  The  evidence  is  the  use  of  such 
things  as  linear  programming,  program  budg- 
eting, systems  analysis  and  the  general  at- 
tempt to  Improve  the  information  system 
that  underlies  decisions  and  so  to  make 
decision-making  more  "rational."  The  rise  of 
computer  technology  may  have  performed 
somewhat  the  same  role  here  that  the  devel- 
opment of  national  Income  statistics  did  for 
the  Kejmeslan  revolution  and  employment 
policy,  but  the  contribution  of  economics  is 
real  nevertheless. 

Nothing,  however,  falls  like  success  if  we 
do  not  learn  from  It.  And  if  we  fall  to  learn, 
the  successes  may  do  us  no  good  in  the  long 
run. 

There  are  failures  first  in  the  successes 
themselves.  The  success  of  full  employment 
policy  and  the  great  achievement  of  having 
gotten  through  nearly  thirty  years  without 
a  major  depression  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  still  not  solved  a 
critical  problem :  how  to  get  full  employment 
and  satisfactory  growth  without  a  constant 
Inflation  of  the  money-price-wage  level?  The 
dismal  theorem  of  the  new  economics  is  the 
"Phillip's  Curve,"  which  suggests  that,  be- 
yond a  certain  point  at  least,  the  more  em- 
ployment the  more  Inflation.  At  present  it 
looks  as  If  we  cannot  have  an  acceptable 
volume  of  employment  and  rate  of  growth 
without  an  unacceptable  amount  of  infla- 
tion, or  we  cannot  have  an  acceptable  amount 
of  price  stability  without  an  unacceptable 
amount  of  unemployment  and  sluggishness 
in  growth. 

This  Is  a  dilemma  which  obviously  requires 
institutional  solutions,  yet  very  Uttle  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  proposals  for  institu- 
tional reform.  Those  of  Gardiner  Means 
(Pricing  Power  and  the  Public  Interest:  A 
Study  Baaed  on  Steel)  are  the  only  ones  I  am 
familiar  with,  and  these  have  received 
virtually  no  discussion.  One  has  a  feeling 
that  8<»newhere  in  the  dark  recesses  of  po- 
tential tax  systems  there  Is  an  answer  to  this 
problem  by  discriminating  against  a  rise  in 
money  income,  which  Is  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  price-wage  level,  and  in  favor 
of  a  rise  in  money  incomes,  which  Is  a  result 
of  increasing  productivity.  Whether  this 
would  be  enough  to  solve  the  problem,  how- 
ever, nobody  knows.  Certainly  since  1945  we 
have  oecUlated  between  'niberal"  periods, 
when  we  have  been  prepared  to  pay  for  high 
employment  with  a  little  Inflation,  and 
"stingy"  periods,  when  we  have  paid  for 
price  stability  with  a  level  of  unemployment 
that  was  uncomfortably  high,  and  a  rate  of 
economic  growth  uncomfortably  low. 

STTBTLB   PAn.I7ll£S 

At  the  "micro"  level  of  decision-making, 
the  failures  may  be  more  subtle  and  leas 
observable,  but  they  may  be  nonetheless 
dangerous.  The  greatest  and  most  subtle 
danger  here  is  that  of  "suboptimlzation." 
This  goal  may  let  ua  flnd  the  beet  way  of 
doing  something  that  should  not  be  done  at 
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all,  or  maximize  something  that  should  not 
be  maximized,  or  be  efflcient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  undesirable  output.  This  might  be 
■  described  also  as  mission-oriented  behavior, 
that  Is,  finding  the  best  way  of  accomplishing 
a  mission  without  asking  whether  the  mis- 
sion should  in  fturt  be  accomplished. 

Oddly  enough,  economics  is  virtually  the 
only  social  science  which  has  addressed  Itself 
to  this  problem,  which  Is  precisely  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "invisible  hand"  of  Adam  Smith. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  when  everybody  is 
doing  his  beet,  tilie  best  for  everybody  is  in 
fact  being  done?  The  economists'  solution 
to  this  problem  is  perfect  competition.  Under 
such  clrciunstances  It  is  not  dlfllcult  to  show 
that  profit  maximization  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  resources  among  occupations  from 
those  perceived  as  lower,  to  those  perceived  as 
higher  in  advantage  to  the  person  making  the 
choice,  do  in  fact  produce  some  sort  of 
optimum  solution  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 
Unfortunately,  perfect  competition  is  im- 
possible for  several  reasons,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  economies  of  scale 
and  organization  produce  organizations 
which  are  large  enoiigh  to  destroy  perfect 
competition  In  the  environment. 

The  failure  of  economics  at  this  point  is 
reflected  in  the  present  condition  of  what  is 
usually  called  in  economics  departments, 
"government  regulation  of  business."  It  seems 
fair  to  say  at  the  moment  that  government 
regulatory  agenclee  are  floundering,  perhaps 
not  hopelessly  or  helplessly,  but  nevertheless 
floundering  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  prin- 
ciples which  can  give  them  direction. 

There  are  two  problems  at  issue  here.  One 
Is  the  problem  of  the  "ideal"  structure  of  rel- 
ative prices.  The  other  Is  the  problem  of 
competition  within  a  structure  of  Institu- 
tional checks,  balances  and  alternatives 
which  prevents  undue  concentration  of 
power  and  provides  an  optimum  degree  of 
security  for  the  powerful  decision-maker — 
not  too  secure  or  he  would  never  take  any 
risks. 

Conventional  economic  theory  has  argued 
that  the  Ideal  set  of  relative  prices  is  that 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  set  of  alternative 
costs.  If  sacrificing,  say,  one  pound  of  butter 
releases  resources  which  can  then  produce 
10  pounds  of  bread,  then,  in  terms  of  alter- 
native cost,  one  pound  of  butter  Is  "worth" 
10  poimds  of  bread,  in  terms  of  real  re- 
sources employed.  If  now  in  the  marketplace 
one  pound  of  butter  does  not  exchange  for 
10  pounds  of  bread,  the  commodity  that  Is 
high-priced  in  the  market,  relative  to  its 
alternative  cost  ratio,  will  be  unusually  prof- 
itable, the  commodity  that  Is  low-priced  by 
a  similar  comparison  will  be  unusually  un- 
profitable, and  In  the  absence  of  monopolistic 
constraints,  resources  will  move  from  produc- 
ing the  less  profitable  to  producing  the  more 
profitable  commodity.  The  result  will  be  a 
rise  in  output  and  fall  in  price  of  the  high- 
priced  commodity,  and  a  decline  In  output 
and  rise  In  price  of  the  low-priced  commodity. 
This  will  go  on  until  resources  are  distributed 
in  such  a  way  that  all  lines  of  production 
are  equally  profitable. 

Thus,  suppose  that  butter  in  the  market 
was  a  dollar  a  pound  and  bread  was  10  cents 
a  pound.  Under  these  circumstances.  It 
would  not  pay  to  switch  production  from  one 
to  the  other,  for  the  resources  that  cotild 
produce  a  dollar's  worth  of  butter  could  also 
produce  a  dollar's  worth  of  bread.  If,  how- 
ever, the  prices  in  the  market  were,  let  us 
say,  10  cents  a  pound  for  bread  and  80  cents 
a  p>ound  for  butter,  resources  that  could  pro- 
duce only  80  cents'  worth  of  butter  would  be 
able  to  produce  a  dollar's  worth  of  bread, 
and  tf  (a  very  big  If)  the  transfer  of  resources 
is  ooetless,  producers  would  tend  to  shift  out 
of  butter  Into  bread  production.  As  they  do 
this,  however,  the  output  of  bread  will  in- 
crease, the  price  of  bread  will  decline,  let  us 
say,  to  9  cents  a  pound,  butter  production 
will  decline  and  the  price  of  butter  will  In- 
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crease,  let  us  say,  to  90  cents  a  pound  until 
the  alternative  ooet  ratio  of  1  to  10  is  re- 
established, at  which  point  further  move- 
ment will  cease. 

A    QUESTIONABLE    IDEAL 

Economists  have  often  regarded  that 
structure  of  relative  prices  in  the  market 
which  corresponds  to  the  alternative  cost 
ratios  as  in  some  sense  "Ideal"  and  much 
of  their  criticism  of  monopoly  and  restric- 
tion, from  Adam  Smith  on,  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  restrictions  prevent  the 
achievement  of  this  Ideal  price  structure. 

This  ideal,  however,  can  be  criticized  from 
at  least  two  directions,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  development  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  distribution. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  economic  de- 
velopment, it  may  well  be  that  there  is  a 
"developmentally  ideal"  set  of  relative  prices 
which  is  not  the  same  as  the  set  of  present 
alternative  costs.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  rate  of  development  depends  on 
the  prc^Mrtlon  of  existing  resources  which 
are  allocated  to  what  might  t>e  called  "devel- 
opmental occupations,"  or  "the  develop- 
mental Industry."  It  is  not  easy  to  define  in 
practice  what  development  industry  Includes, 
but  obviously  education  and  capital  In- 
dustries are  more  likely  to  be  developmental, 
where  luxury  goods  and  items  of  conspicuous 
consumption  are  not.  A  high  rate  of  develop- 
ment, therefore,  may  well  require  the  "distor- 
tion" of  both  the  relative  price  structxwe 
and  the  distribution  of  resources  towards  the 
developmental  occupations,  so  that  the  de- 
vtiopmentally  ideal  price  structure  would 
have  the  prices  of  developmental  goods 
"high"  by  comparison  with  the  existing  alter- 
native cost  structure.  The  failure  of  econ- 
omists to  recognize  this  may  be  in  part, 
at  least,  the  explanation  for  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  economics  in  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment. Development,  indeed,  is  a  total  in- 
tegrated social  process  and  presumably  re- 
quires a  total  Integrated  social  theory,  an 
Intellectual  product  that  economists  cannot 
be  blamed  altogether  for  not  producing. 
Even  within  the  framework  of  economics  it- 
self, however,  the  absence  of  any  dev^op- 
mental  price  theory  may  well  have  made 
economics  a  negative  input  when  it  comes 
to  solving  the  problems  of  development. 
Certainly,  the  advice  which  peripatetic  econ- 
omists have  given  to  the  poor  countries 
on  how  to  get  rich  quick  has  not  always 
been  of  the  highest  value  to  them. 

The  other  problem  of  the  ideal  relative 
price  set  arises  because  the  set  which  cor- 
responds to  present  alternative  costs  may  not 
satisfy  the  prevailing  sense  of  social  justice 
and  may  result  in  a  distribution  of  Income 
which  Is  politically  unacceptable.  The  whole 
problem  of  Justice  in  distribution  is  very 
thorny. 

There  is  a  problem,  for  Instance,  of  Justice 
between  the  generations.  If  economic  devel- 
opment Involves  the  sacrifice  of  one  genera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  its  posterity,  there  is 
at  least  an  Important  question  implied  in 
the  plaintive  question  of  one  gentleman, 
"What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  me?" 
There  is  a  problem  also  of  distribution  over 
the  life  span.  We  might  have  a  society,  for 
Instance,  with  what  looked  like  a  very  tin- 
equal  distribution  of  Income,  but  in  which 
all  the  poor  people  were  yotmg  and  all  the 
rich  people  were  old,  and  in  which  over  the 
total  life  span  everybody  had  about  the  same 
income. 

Tliere  are  problems  also  of  short-run  ad- 
justments which  last  for  an  extraordinarily 
long  time.  Agriculture  is  a  good  case  in 
point;  where  agriculture  Is  technologically 
progressive  with  constantly  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity. It  will,  paradoxically  enough,  tend 
to  be  depressed  because,  having  an  Inelastic 
demand  for  its  product,  an  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  agrlculttire  results  in  a 
decline    In    the    proportion    of    resources 
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devoted  to  It.  We  see  this  very  dramatically 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  reeources 
devoted  to  agriculture  have  fallen  over  two 
hundred  years  from  something  like  90  per- 
cent of  OJiIJ.  to  a  little  over  5  percent,  en- 
tirely because  of  an  enormous  Increase  in 
agricultural  productivity  which  now  enables 
the  average  farmer  to  feed  at  least  twenty 
families.  This  decline,  however,  has  only 
been  accomplished  by  a  squeeze,  that  is.  by 
making  agriculture  relatively  less  attractive 
than  other  occupations. 

Current  confusion  In  economics  in  regard 
to  price  policy  Is  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  results  of  American  agricultural  policy 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  Since  1933  there  has 
been  extensive  governmental  Intervention 
into  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities, 
ostensibly  in  the  Interests  of  social  Justice. 
This,  incidentally,  is  a  good  example  of  sub- 
optimlzatlon,  for  the  ideal  of  "parity,"  that 
is,  the  terms  of  trade  for  agriculture  equiv- 
alent to  what  prevailed  in  the  period  1909- 
1914  is  a  preposterous  ideal  from  any  point 
of  view  and  Illustrates  the  dangers  of  an 
arbitrary  measurement  becoming  a  political 
ideal. 

If  technical  Improvement  proceeds  faster 
in  agriculture  rather  than  in  other  occupa- 
tions the  alternative  cost  of  agricultural 
commodities  will  decline,  and  Justice  requires 
that  the  relative  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modities should  decline  also.  If  they  do  not, 
agriculture  will  be  "too  profitable."  Never- 
theless, from  the  point  of  view  of  deveIo|>- 
ment,  the  policy  has  been  an  extraordinary 
success.  American  agriculture  was  techno- 
logically rather  slow  in  the  period  from  1880 
to  1930,  but  from  1933  on  we  have  achieved 
almost  a  6  percent  per  annum  increase  in 
per  capita  productivity  in  agriculture,  as 
compared  with  slightly  under  3  percent  in 
manufacturing  and  almost  certainly  minus 
something  In  education.  Developmentally  it 
is  clear  that  the  distortion  of  the  price  struc- 
ture in  favor  of  agriculture  paid  off. 

THE    BICH    GET    UCREB 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  Justice, 
the  results  are  much  more  dubious.  If  we 
try  to  change  the  distribution  of  income  by 
manipulating  prices  we  will  always  benefit 
the  rich  more  than  the  poor,  fcH-  it  is  the 
rich  who  have  a  lot  to  buy  and  sell.  Certainly 
agricultural  price  supports  benefited  the  rich 
farmer  much  tacxe  than  the  poor  one.  Indeed, 
the  poor  farmer  has  been  driven  out  of  ag- 
rlcultiu-e  on  a  large  scale,  which  has  helped 
to  create  the  present  problem  of  the  cities! 
A  contributing  factor  in  the  development  Is 
the  greater  security  from  price  fluctuations 
which  price  supports  afforded.  This  reduc- 
tion in  uncertainty  may  actually  have  been 
more  important  in  encoiu'aglng  investment 
In  development  in  agriculture  than  the  ac- 
tual level  at  which  prices  were  supported. 
This,  again,  is  something  which  economists 
have  neglected.  Far  too  much  economic 
theory  assumes  that  decisions  are  made 
under  conditions  of  certainty  about  the  fu- 
ture, whereas  in  the  real  world  this  Is  never 
the  case. 

Some  of  the  confusion  which  economics 
has  created  in  the  field  of  price  policy  has 
come  from  its  obsession  with  exchange  to 
the  neglect  of  what  I  have  been  calling  lately 
the  "Grants  Economy,"  or  that  segment  of 
the  economy  which  deals  with  the  one-way 
transfer  of  exchangeablee.  In  an  exchange. 
A  gives  an  exchangeable  to  B  and  B  gives 
an  exchangeable  to  A. 

In  a  grant,  or  transfer,  A  gives  an  ex- 
changeable to  B,  but  B  gives  no  exchangeable 
to  A,  though  he  may  give  him  something 
intangible  or  unexchangeable,  such  as  pres- 
tige or  status.  Thus,  when  I  buy  a  shirt 
I  participate  In  an  exchange  In  which  I  give 
the  store  an  exchangeable  asset  in  the  form 
of  money  and  jthe  store  gives  me  an  ex- 
changeable asset  in  the  form  of  a  shirt.  If. 
however,  I  give  money  to  a  beggar,  my  assets 
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are  diminished  and  his  are  Increased  In  the 
transaction. 

THE   POLITICAL   ECONOMY 

The  grants  economy  in  the  United  States, 
which  includes  both  private  and  public 
transfers,  has  risen  from  about  3  percent  In 
1910  to  over  13  percent  today,  which  is  a 
major  structural  change.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  three  major  structural  changes  in  the 
American  economy  in  this  period,  the  other 
two  being  the  decline  in  agriculture  and  the 
rise  In  the  war  industry.  Yet  the  grants 
economy  has  been  accorded  little  study, 
either  theoretically  or  empirically,  until  very 
recently.  There  is  Indeed  now  a  small  asso- 
ciation for  the  study  of  the  grants  economy, 
but  the  number  of  people  who  are  actually 
working  in  this  field  is  still  very  small. 
I  believe,  however,  that  this  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  areas  of  Inquiry  in 
the  next  generation.  In  the  exchange  econ- 
omy, not  only  is  there  a  good  deal  of  theory, 
and  some  strong  normative  principles,  but 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  information.  In 
the  grants  economy,  both  theory  and  Infor- 
mation are  scarce.  Nevertheless,  qualitatively 
this  represents  the  heart  of  political  econ- 
omy, because  It  is  precisely  at  the  level  of 
one-way  transfers  that  the  political  system 
intervenes  in  the  economic  system. 

PoUtlcal  interventions,  Indeed,  may  be 
conceived  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
collective  or  conmiunlty-oriented  organs  of 
society  to  correct  perceived  defects  in  the 
pure  exchange  economy.  If  the  exchange 
economy  is  perceived  as  not  developmental 
enough  or  as  too  unjust,  it  is  likely  to  be 
subject  to  intervention  through  one-way 
transfers.  Part  of  these  are  likely  to  be  pri- 
vate, as,  for  instance,  grants  within  the 
family  or  through  private  charity  or  foun- 
dations. Increasingly,  however,  the  grants 
economy  is  becoming  public,  the  public 
grants  economy  being  defined  as  the  tax  sys- 
tem, plus  that  aspect  of  government  ex- 
penditure which  is  not  "government  busi- 
ness." Part  of  government,  such  as  the  post 
office,  is  in  the  exchange  economy;  by  far 
the  larger  part  these  days,  however,  is  in  the 
grants  economy.  Yet  there  Is  very  little  dis- 
cussion in  economics  of  the  principles  which 
determine  either  how  large  the  overall  grants 
economy  Is  going  to  be  or  how  It  is  going  to 
be  distributed. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  grants 
economy  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of 
what  I  have  been  calUng  the  "integrative 
system."  This  is  that  aspect  of  social  life 
which  deals  with  such  matters  as  status, 
identity,  community,  legitimacy,  loyalty, 
benevolence,  trust,  and  so  on.  A  one-way 
transfer  is  a  ssmibol  of  an  integrative  rela- 
tionship of  some  kind.  It  suggests  that  the 
parties  belong  to  the  same  family,  or  the 
same  church,  or  the  same  community,  or 
the  same  nation,  or  perhaps  one  day  to  the 
same  planet.  The  total  mEignitude  of  one- 
way transfers  depends  more  than  anything 
on  the  strength  of  community  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  people  flnd  their  identity 
in  identifying  with  others  of  the  same  com- 
munity. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  grants  economy 
which  has  been  badly  neglected  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  "economy"  in  the  sense  that  the 
total  of  grants  is  not  Indefinitely  ex- 
pansible, being  limited  by  the  strength  of 
community,  and  that  hence  grants  are  sub- 
ject to  scarcity,  for  if  A  gets  one,  B  does 
not. 

DOES    CRIME    EVEK    PATT 

The  grants  economy  has  another  and  more 
sinister  aspect  which,  likewise,  has  been  al- 
most completely  neglected  by  economists. 
This  is  the  grant  as  tribute,  or  as  an  aspect  of 
the  threat  system,  rather  than  of  the  integra- 
tive system.  Grants  may  be  made  out  of 
fear  rather  than  out  of  love,  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  fear  has  been  neglected  even  more 
strikingly  than  the  economics  of  love.  Econ- 
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omiats  have  tended  to  regard  the  war  In- 
dustry and  the  police  as  consisting  of  activi- 
ties as  much  beyond  their  ken  as  a  volcanic 
eruption.  There  Is,  however,  an  economics  of 
^  erlme  and  violence,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national, which  Is  well  worth  Investigation. 
Under  what  circumstances,  for  Instance,  does 
crime  pay,  or  If  it  does  not  pay,  why  does 
It  persist?  There  has  been  some  study  In 
recent  years  of  the  perverse  dynamic  proc- 
esses such  as  arms  races  by  which  we  get 
Involved  In  the  shockingly  wasteful  game 
of  deterrence,  but  there  has  been  virtually  no 
analysis  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
tribute  is  cheaper  than  defense. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  economics  should 
be  prepared  to  lose  its  life  in  the  Interest 
Of  a  larger  social  science.  I  have  sometimes 
argued  this,  for  the  sociosphere  is  a  single 
■ystem  and  the  divisions  among  the  social 
sciences  are  due  much  more  to  the  acci- 
dents of  history  than  they  are  to  anything 
Inherent  in  the  nature  of  reaUty.  Neverthe- 
less scientiflc  disciplines,  like  nations,  are 
useful  concessions  to  the  need  for  defend- 
ing ourselves  against  Information  overload 
and  I  have  long  held  that  they  should  be 
redeemed  rather  than  abolished  Their  re- 
demption, however,  implies  perceiving  them 
in^ianer  framework  and  at  the  moment 
^^  TaMeworks  are  very  weak.  The  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  for  instance,  is 
a^  wh^/fvf*'"^^  "  *^«  ^°"*^  Nations 

tr^l^-  ^*  °«  ^^  ^«»  ^*'«'  °eltber  can  they 
^n^^».?°'P'f'^  ^*^  complacency.  The  or! 
ganlzatlon  of  the  repubUc  of  learning  Uke 
toerepubllc  of  mankind,  Invol^a*^*  ,"5 
learning  process  m  which  we  are  still  at 
the  kindergarten  level. 
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^^^^STRAINT  OR  CONTROLS? 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

°'  N«W    RAlfPSBIBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
^U^^}^<^^^es  for  Members  of  Co^ 

and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  was  my  conviction  that  the 
raises  were  too  high,  of  the  wrong  ty^ 

SS  '^f  I  ^^.^y  ^"""^^  'nake  it  much  S 
tWacv^t  to  hold  the  line  against  escSat! 

SlnoS^  ^"  segments  of  the 

nrl^Jf  proving  to  be  the  case.  In  this 
Record   the  mteresting  and  challenging 

^iSn'*^"'^*"""^  °^  Mr.  Walter  J 
Campbell,  editor  in  chief  of  Steel  maga- 
zine Issue  of  June  23,  1969. 

r.J^  ^^  °'  '*^"^  continued  Indefl- 

^^SrT^J'"^^''  '^^  ^  *ag«  and  price 
controls.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ation and  vitality  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  knows  fuU  weU  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  the  death  knell  of  our 

be  misled  for  one  moment  into  beUeving 
that  controls  mean  improvement  in  their 
net  take-home  pay.  in  the  long  run 

fZ?,"^??®.^  ^""^  ^'y  mandatory  con- 
trols that  only  build  up  pressure  in  the 

Knf^K  l«"a°<*  a°<l  supply  until  the 
boiler  bursts  and  then  everybody  gets 
hurt.  The  article  foUows: 

Hold  Toub  Hats 
UnaklUed  construction  laborers  In  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  have  Just  won  wage  and  bene- 


fit Increases  totaling  »2.20  an  hour  over  the 
next  13  months.  By  July  next  year,  their  base 
rate  will  be  $6.68  an  hoiu:.  That  will  be 
$367.20  for  a  40-hour  week,  or  nearly  914,000 
a  year,  without  overtime. 

Percentagewise,  the  laborers'  raise  rivals 
those  gained  earlier  this  year  by  congress- 
men, cabinet  officials,  high  coxirt  Justices, 
and  the  President.  Dollarwise,  of  course,  the 
administrative  and  legislative  leaders,  whose 
prime  Job  now  u  to  combat  Inflation,  still 
have  an  advantage. 

We  really  cant  blame  the  wheelbarrow 
pushers  in  this  Inflationary  environment  for 
striking  for  all  they  can  get.  But  the  Lorain 
settlement,  and  others  like  it,  scare  us.  We 
think  those  outsize  wage  grants  should  scare 
all  people,  including  those  in  Washington. 
We  believe  those  40  percent  wage  increcises 
should  trigger  some  real  acUon  to  halt  In- 
flation. 

We  believe  the  Administration  should  lay 
aside  its  timidity  and  forget  its  fears  that 
anti-inflation  action  would  slow  down  full 
employment. 

Actually,  we  today  have  overemployment. 
The  competition  Is  not  for  Jobs.  The  compe- 
Utlon  is  among  employers  for  people — even 
»  for  warm  bodies.  Such  overemployment  low- 
ers productivity,  prompts  excessive  wage  de- 
mands, and  puts  a  megaton  thrust  behind 
inflation. 

While  the  oversize  wage  setUements  have 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  service  con- 
-  structlon,  and  related  industries  those  set- 
tlements inevitably  will  affect  demands  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  quickly.  U.S  man- 
ufacturers already  are  at  a  sharp  disadvan- 
tage with  overseas  competitors  and  further 
widening  of  the  employment  cost  gap  would 
price  us  out  of  the  world  market  even  more 
and  create  an  impossible  imbalance  of  In- 
ternational payments. 

It  is  past  time  for  Washington  to  recognize 
that  Inflation  is  really  a  sxirvlve-or-perlsh 
problem  and  requires  quick  and  stem  meas- 
ures. 

Meanwhile,  hold  your  hats. 

Walteb  J.  Campbbix, 

Editor  in  Chief. 
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THE  SUBSIDIES  TO  10,000  RICHEST 
FARMS  EXCEED  U.S.  FUNDS  FOR 
HOUSING  POOR 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MABTXAWD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  for  me  both  interesting  and 
significant  to  note  the  considerable 
emphasis  which  has  been  placed  within 
recent  months  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional pnuritles.  Various  distinguished 
colleagues  both  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  other  body  have  undertaken  studies, 
examinations,  conferences  and  the  like 
in  search  of  some  sort  of  accurate  sound- 
ing of  this  country's  priorities— econom- 
ic, military,  and  social.  And  in  many 
instances  from  the  studies  which  they 
have  conducted  have  come  calls  for  re- 
assessment and  realinement. 

I  am,  therefore,  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  the  foUowing  arti- 
cle written  by  Laurence  Stem  and  Rich- 
ard Harwood  for  the  July  2,  1969.  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  with  the  thought 
first,  that  it  might  give  new  impetus  and 
fuel  to  the  general  trend  of  investigat- 
ing national  priorities  and.  second,  that 
it  might  again  reveal  the  vast  inadequa- 


cies in  our  present  approach  to  poverty 

The  article  follows: 

STTBsmiEs  TO  10,000  Richest  Farms  Exceed 

U.S.  Funds  for  Hottsino  Poor 
(By  Laurence  Stem  and  Richard  Harwood) 
The  Federal  Oovemment  is  spending  $336 
million  this  year  to  underwrite  its  program 
of  low-rent  pubUc  housing  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  spend  somewhat  more  than 
that — About  $390  million — to  maintain  10,- 
000  affluent  American  farmers  and  farm 
corporations  In  the  style  to  which  they  have 
grown  accustomed. 

This  tells  us  something  about  the  OTder 
of  priorities  In  this  coimtry  and  It  says 
something  about  our  system  of  politics. 

That  system  has  decreed  that  ceilings  of 
some  sort  should  be  placed  on  welfare  hand- 
outs to  poor  people,  whether  in  the  form  of 
subsidized  housing  or  subsidized  Incomes. 
In  the  case  of  Mississippi— the  worst  possible 
case  for  comparison— the  celling  on  subsi- 
dies to  a  dependent  child  has  been  fixed  at 
$9.60  a  month  or  $114  for  a  full  year. 

The  same  system  has  decreed  that  ceilings 
of  that  sort  are  inappropriate  for  the  welfare 
handouts  to  wealthy  commercial  farmers 
Accordingly,  one  large  farm  corporation  re- 
ceived more  than  $4  mUUon  In  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  government  In  1967  and  more 
than  $3  mUllon  in  1968.  The  average  payment 
to  the  10,000  most  favored  commercial  farm- 
ers in  the  country  last  year  was  $38,610. 

For  years  it  has  been  argued  by  the  farm 
lobby  and  its  Congressional  spokesmen  that 
there  is  a  crucial  difference  between  hand- 
outs  to  farmers  and  handouts  to  poor  chil- 
dren, that  farmers  are  not  really  subsidized; 
Instead  they  are  compensated  by  their  gov- 
ernment for  reluctant  "adjustments"  to  the 
market  economy. 

That  argument  was  demolished  formally  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
CUfford  M.  Hardin.  More  than  $1  bUlion  In 
farmer  payments  last  year,  he  said  were 
income  supplements,  pure  and  simple— b 
form  of  guaranteed  annual  wage.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  crop  diversions,  market- 
ing quotas  or  any  of  the  other  complex 
rationalizations  for  farm  subsidies.  And  the 
bulk  of  this  money  went  to  the  wealthiest 
and  most  successful  farms. 

In  the  case  of  cotton.  $784  million  was 
paid  out,  of  which  $508  mUllon  was  for 
"income  supplements."  One  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  money  was  Sen.  James  O.  East- 
land's Mississippi  plantation— $116,978.  Using 
Hardin's  formula,  the  Eastland  welfare  pay- 
ment was  $78,000.  an  amount  adequate  to 
maintain  684  dependent  chUdren  for  a  year 
imder  the  Mississippi  program. 

Innumerable  economic  studies  have  shown 
that  the  subsidy  programs  operated  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  benefit  most  those 
farmers  least  In  need  of  assistance. 

Last  year  for  example,  these  programs  dis- 
pensed $62  million  to  264  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial farms  in  the  country  and  dispensed 
the  same  amount,  $52  million,  to  540,000  of 
the  smaUest  farms.  The  average  payment  to 
the  big  farms  was  $200,000;  the  average  for 
the  smallest  farms  was  about  $100.  Over-all, 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  Government's 
farm  subsidies  go  to  fewer  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  farmers. 

One  of  the  critics  of  this  upside-down 
welfare  program  is  John  A.  Schnittker  who 
had  considerable  experience  with  it  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  In  the  Johnson 
Administration.  If  a  payment  ceiling  of 
$10,000  a  year  were  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
gram, Schnittker  ha«  said,  the  Government 
could  save  more  than  $250  milUon  a  year 
(enough  to  expand  the  pubUc  housing  pro- 
gram by  75  per  cent)  without  any  harmful 
effect  on  the  agricultural  situation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  feels  much 
the  same  way.  It  voted  last  month  to  Impose 
a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments  to  any  one 
farm.  The  Senate  AppropriaUons  Committee, 
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however,  has  rejected  the  House  proposal  in 
favor  of  the  stattis  quo.  If  things  follow  the 
patterns  of  the  past,  the  full  Senate  will  go 
along  soon  with  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  big  farmers  will  continue  to 
enjoy  subsidized  affluence. 

In  their  zeal  to  reorder  the  Nation's  prior- 
ities, leading  members  of  LAC  (the  Liberal- 
Academic  Complex)  have  exhibited  a  single- 
minded  preoccupation  in  recent  months  with 
the  Pentagon  and  its  bloated  budget.  The 
wondrous  workings  of  the  farm  program  sug- 
gest that  it  is  not  only  the  Pentagon  that  has 
Its  priorities  out  of  focus.  LAC  might  look 
into  that,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  some 
of  Its  Senate  heroes — J.  William  Fulbrigbt 
and  John  Sherman  Cooper,  for  example — 
are  among  the  leading  proponents  of  the 
agricultural  status  quo. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY'S  COLLEGE 
BOWL  TEAM  RETIRES  UNDE- 
FEATED 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  Lehigh  University 
sent  a  team  of  scholars  to  compete  in 
the  General  Electric  College  Bowl  pro- 
gram on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
network. 

Just  as  its  students  traditionally  have 
done  in  many  fields  of  endeavor,  Le- 
high's College  Bowl  team  demonstrated 
its  scholarly  excellence  by  winning  five 
consecutive  contests,  defeating  the 
"brains"  of  five  other  outstanding  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities. 

Upon  their  fifth  consecutive  victory, 
the  members  of  Lehigh's  "brainpower" 
team  were  declared  undefeated  cham- 
pions, a  feat  accomplished  by  only  five 
other  teams  this  past  year. 

Lehigh  University's  president,  Dr.  W. 
Demming  Lewis,  his  administrative  staff, 
the  Lehigh  faculty,  and  student  body 
are  imderstandably  proud  of  their  Col- 
lege Bowl  champions.  The  city  of  Beth- 
lehem, home  of  Lehigh,  shares  the  uni- 
versity family's  pride  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  scholar  team  by  resolution  of  com- 
mendation enacted  by  the  city  coimcil. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Lehigh  University 
in  my  congressional  district.  And  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  a  member  of  the 
team,  Jeffrey  C.  Bowker,  of  Bethlehem, 
and  the  team  coach.  Dr.  Jack  C.  De- 
Bellls,  associate  professor  of  English  and 
resident  of  Bath,  Pa.,  are  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Several  of  my  colleagues,  too,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  their  constituents 
are  members  of  the  championship  Le- 
high scholars  and  I  am  proud  to  recog- 
nize them  as  well — the  remaining  team 
members,  Alexander  Miller,  of  Rockville, 
Md.;  Craig  R.  Biddle,  of  Baden,  Pa.; 
Seth  E.  Prankel,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Don- 
ald W.  Miles,  of  Cranford,  Pa.;  and 
Michael  S.  Silverberg,  of  Short  Hill,  N.J. 

All  of  them  have  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  very  best  wishes  for  a 
future  I  know  will  be  successful. 

This  fall  Lehigh  plans  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  entire  team — a  most  de- 
served honor.  In  addition  to  bringing 
nationwide  attention  and  acclaim  to  Le- 
high, they  have  earned  $19,500  in  schol- 
arship funds  for  the  university. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Through  their  intellectual  a«chleTe- 
ments,  they  will  enable  other  \young 
Americans  to  receive  a  college  etiuca- 
Uon.  ^ 
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THE  INCREDIBLE  DREAM— A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON  (PART  HI) 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  moment  of  national  gloom, 
a  glorious  concept  came  forth.  On  the 
heels  of  the  Vostok  I  flight  of  Russians 
Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagarin,  the  first  man 
to  orbit  the  earth,  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  asked  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lsnidon  Johnson  on  April  20, 
1961,  to  commission  a  top-secret, 
urgent  survey  of  the  Nation's  space 
potential.  Next  Wednesday — July  16 — 
man's  incredible  dream  becomes  a 
reality  when  the  brave  and  bold  crew 
of  Apollo  11  blasts  off  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy on  the  first  lunar  landing  mission. 
In  the  third  article  of  his  revealing 
series — "Blast-off  Minus  7" — New  York 
Daily  News  science  editor  Mark  Bloom 
today  imveils  the  drama  and  struggle 
behind  the  efforts  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica the  world  leader  in  space  expertise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Bloom's  concise  reportage  of  the 
events  setting  up  the  climatic  mission  of 
Apollo  11: 

BLAST-orr  Mintts  7 — In  a  Moment  or 
Gloom  ...  a   Glorious   Concept 
(By  Mark  Bloom) 
Elagle  and  Coliunbla  are  proud  symbols  of 
America's  glorious  tradition,  and  it  was  fit- 
ting  that   they   should   be   chosen   by   the 
Apollo  1 1  astronauts  as  call  signs  for  the  two 
spacecraft  which  will  carry  out  man's  first 
landing  on  the  moon. 

But  the  origins  of  this  mission  spring 
from  one  of  the  least  glorious  periods  in 
the  nation's  history. 

It  was  early  spring  of  1961,  and  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco  had  Just  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  Vostok  1  fiight  of  Russian  Cosmo- 
naut Turl  Gagarin,  the  first  man  to  orbit 
the  earth. 

On  April  20. 1961,  President  Kennedy  asked 
Vice  President  Johnson  to  commission  a  top- 
secret,  lu-gent  survey  of  the  nation's  space 
potential  in  a  search  for  something  dramatic 
where  America  could  be  first. 

Could  we  be  first  with  a  manned  orbital 
laboratory?  A  manned  fiight  around  the 
moon?  A  manned  landing  on  the  moon?  A 
manned  fiight  to  Mars?  Anything,  so  long 
as  it  was  dramatic  and  Important  and  Amer- 
ica would  be  first. 

On  May  5,  Alan  B.  Shepard  became 
America's  first  man  in  space,  a  15-mlnute 
dart  above  the  atmosphere.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  made 
a  great  fuss  over  the  achievement,  but  it  was 
clearly  a  weak  response  to  Gagarin's  orbital 
fiight. 

The  following  morning,  six  men  met  secret- 
ly at  the  Pentagon  in  response  to  Kennedy's 
request. 

At  this  meeting  on  the  Nasa  side  were 
Administrator  James  E.  Webb,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  Seamans,  and  Planning 
and  Evaluation  Director  Abe  Hyatt.  On  the 
Defense  Department  side  were  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara,  Deputy  Secretary  Roswell 
Gllpatrlc,  and  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Rubel. 


The  six  men  all  realized  that  in  order  to 
catch  up  and  pass  the  Russians  in  space,  a 
difficult  objective  had  to  be  selected,  one 
the  Russians  might  not  be  able  to  match. 

The  Defense  Department  representatives 
argued  strenuously  for  a  manned  mission  to 
Mars,  but  the  Nasa  officials  contended  that 
such  a  fiight  was  too  complex  to  even  con- 
sider at  that  stage  of  space  expertise. 

They  argued  for  a  manned  landing  on  the 
moon  before  the  end  of  1969.  and  won.  Sea- 
mans  and  Rubel  prepared  a  memorandum 
over  the  weekend  for  Johnson,  who  agreed 
with  the  recommendation. 

On  May  8.  Kennedy  received  and  approved 
the  memorandum,  and  on  May  25,  he  an- 
nounced to  Congress:  "I  believe  this  nation 
should  commit  itself  to  achieving  the  goal, 
before  this  decade  is  out.  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  returning  him  safely  to 
earth." 

With  these  words,  the  strategy  had  been 
decided.  But  decisions  on  the  tactics  were 
still  in  the  future.  Still  to  be  figured  out 
was  the  little  matter  of  how  a  manned  land- 
ing on  the  moon  would  be  ax:hleved  in  less 
than  nine  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was 
almost  a  year  before  Nasa  succeeded  In  orbit- 
ing John  Glenn. 

The  Apollo  project  had  been  originally  an- 
nounced in  October  1960  with  the  vague  goal 
of  sending  three  men  to  the  surface  of  the 
moon  sometime  in  the  1970e.  There  was  the 
possibility  of  a  manned  fiight  around  the 
moon  in  the  1960s. 

At  the  time,  there  were  three  major  tech- 
niques under  study  for  carrying  out  a 
manned  lunar  landing,  and  the  one  most 
favored  was  called  earth  orbit  rendezvous. 

In  this  technique,  a  series  of  four  or  five 
launchlngs  would  be  carried  out,  and  each 
would  carry  a  new  piece  of  hardware  for  con- 
struction of  a  moonship  in  orbit.  Once  the 
ship  was  ready.  It  would  carry  three  men  di- 
rectly to  the  surface  of  the  moon.  They  would 
retiurn  to  the  earth  In  the  same  vehicle. 

Another  possibility  lay  in  a  variation  of 
the  earth  orbit  rendezvoxis  technique.  This 
would  Involve  two  launches — one  of  a  ready- 
made  moonship,  and  the  other  of  a  rocket 
fuel  tank.  The  manned  spacecraft  would 
rendezvous  and  link  up  with  the  fuel  tank, 
head  directly  to  the  moon,  and  return  in  the 
same  ship. 

The  third  technique  was  to  develop  a 
monster  rocket  called  the  Nova  which  would 
launch  a  manned  spaceship  directly  from 
the  earth  to  the  s\irfaoe  of  the  moon,  the 
crew  returning  In  the  same  vehicle. 

While  a  furious  debate  raged  over  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  these  three  techniques,  an 
engineer  at  Nase's  Langley  Research  Center 
in  Hampton,  Va.,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  manned  space  fiight.  had  another  idea. 
His  name  was  John  Houbolt.  and  he  be- 
lieved the  best,  cheapest  and  fastest  way  to 
acoompllbh  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon 
was  to  send  a  pair  of  linked  spacecraft  Into 
lunar  orbit. 

His  idea  was  to  have  one  astronaut  re- 
main In  Ivmar  orbit  aboard  the  command 
cabin,  while  the  other  two  descended  to  the 
surface  aboard  a  landing  vehicle. 

After  they  had  explored  the  moon,  the 
two  astronauts  would  launch  from  the  sur- 
face, fly  into  rendezvous  with  the  command 
ship,  and  link  with  it.  They  would  discard 
the  landing  vehicle,  and  fly  home  in  th« 
command  ship. 

Houbolt,  who  was  chief  of  theoretical 
mechanics  at  Langley,  and  his  colleagues 
calculated  that  the  entire  mlsblon  could  be 
fiown  with  the  launch  of  a  single  Saturn  5 
rocket.  He  reasoned  that  there  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  weight  since  only  half 
of  what  went  to  the  moon  would  ret\im. 

He  first  presented  his  Ideas  to  Seamans  In 
September,  1960.  Seamans  was  not  im- 
pressed. 

Neither  were  chief  fiight  director  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Kraft  Jr.  nor  Saturn  5  de- 
veloper Wemher  von  Braim  when  Houbolt 
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broMhed  the  idea  at  a  minion  studies  ta«k 
group  meeung  in  the  summer  of  1961 

Finally,  Houbolt  leaped  over  channels  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Seamans  in  November,  1961 
SfrP^f ''^JlL'"  ^^  proposal  deserved  mow 

SSi,!iri?,"""  *»'*'"  rendezvous,  ordered 
Braird  Holmes,  then  Naaas  aaeoclate  ad- 

ous  study  of  Houbolfs  Idea 
By  July   1062,   the  Houbolt  idea  had  ao 

S^?h^J^  conslderatton  of  hardware 

n;^:^^-^;r^'  ^^^^^  ^'^'^ 
«f7to-?h^X?^-nri;\'^^-rb^; 
Sen^rs:is^..--r.uTi:LS' 

^8^^,*,^^a!l"'=*^°K  «^«  technlqu? 
on  Sept.  n,  1962.  Kennedy  was  maWn»  . 

fw-^iT^^  iL.  *••  ^^*^  »  ahoutlnij  match 
^n'i^°?v"i^r*^°"^  erup^beTwS 
by  quietly         '^^'""TMBed.  Kennedy  stood 

^e  L  T   ^H  ^^^'^^i^   Corp..    of    Beth- 

^  itnciiSf  ci:?r  "'•"^'^  ^  """«*  "»•  *— 

W^velf  O^^rS^C VfatTSS  "' 
funding  the  cX^icrwi'^S^t"'^,^ 
as   the   lunar   excursion   modniiTlnrf    i  * 
simply  lunar  modulT  *'"'    ^***'" 

It  is  Eagle  en  Apollo  li. 
And  Orumman  was  always  awan.  nf  tK- 

nauts  would  be  UUed.  There  l  no  SsS^ 
of  rescue  on  the  moon  poesioiuty 

^^^"^  '^^  """^  than"a7e".'bSt  t^'ei 

cS?fi^t^-rAsrcr':r^--^^ 

J^;;!^,-^j^et)  rorm'thrSSL^S^S^* 
i^  Ro^kx^n  SP^I^'^lon  of  North  I^^. 
ican  Rockwell  in  Downey,  Calif    The  thr«« 
man  vehicle  was  known  J  OxWdrop  on^I 
lo  9  and  CharUe  Brown  on  Apollo  10 

contT^'tv^'v*^"^*^'*  ^'^  «"^*c«  module 
contract   by   Nasa  on   Nov    28    19B1     Wr„^K 

^eric^  had  a  year's  head  Ttk^Z' Q,^t 

S*^"^  h^^'''""-  ^***  '*«  drawbacks.  ^ 
new  and  better  ways  of  building  spacecraft 
came  along  in  the  mid-1960s.  NSrth^S- 
can  was  so  far  along,  it  had  to  bulldHn^wt 
two  versions  of  the  command  mwiute 
The  early  "block  one"  missions  would  be 

er  brother  of  the  Saturn  5,  while  develop- 
ment^work  on  the  big  moon  launcher  pro- 

«-Kf?"*i.  ^  *•«  to  be  the  first  "block  one- 
vehicle  flown.  After  the  fire,  it  was  decided 
™  only  the  improved  "block  two"  space- 
craft would  be  flown.  «>>««»- 

And  when  they  were,  first  by  ApoUo  7 
they  turned  out  to  be  magnificent  machines,' 
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shuttling  ApoUo  crews  between  tbe  earth 
and  lunar  orbK  with  the  apparent  ease  of 
a  drive  through  the  countryside,  and  setting 
up  the  climactic  mission  of  Apollo  11. 


July  9,  1969 


July  9,  1969 


TIMBER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   KICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  National  Parks 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Parks  Association,  in  the  June 
1969  issue  of  that  fine  publication  en- 
titled "Timber!  "  pointing  out  several 
problems  meriting  consideration  of  the 
NaUon  with  regard  to  timber  supply,  na- 
tional parks,  and  similar  conservation 
matters  : 

TlMBSBl 


The  timber  Interests  having  Just  launched 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  overcutting  the 
national  forests,  we  are  moved  to  remlnU- 
cences  and  forecasts. 

The  national  forest  system  arose  out  of 
widespread  raids  on  the  public  domain  which 
were  leaving  forest  land  In  devastation,  aif- 
ford  Plnchot  was  the  most  Important  figure 
among  a  handful  of  men  who  brought  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  public  lands  into 
the  forest  reservations  and  eventually  the 
national  forests.  Plnchot  was  an  advocate 
of  what  we  would  now  caU  ecological  for- 
estry (of  which  more  below),  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  wholesale  clearcuttlng. 

Some  twenty  years  or  more  ago  we  took 
part  In  the  successful  defense  of  the  national 
forests  against  proposals  for  their  surren- 
der through  the  states  to  private  Interests 
which  were  to  ret\im  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment, after  cutting,  to  hold  through  the 
costly  period  of  r^p-owth.  and  for  eventual 
surrender  again  for  private  harvest  and 
profit. 

And  more  recently  there  were  serious  at- 
tacks In  terms  of  certain  large  private  graz- 
ing Interests.  " 

Now  It  Is  said  to  be  a  housing  emergency- 
more  lumber  Is  needed;  most  of  the  remalnl 
ing  saw  timber  Is  In  the  national  forests;  the 
large  private  forest  holdings  have  been 
heavily  cut  over;  moet  of  the  sanall  woodlots 
have  been  In  ruin  for  generations. 

This  situation  strikes  us  as  a  confession  of 
bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  private  cor- 
porate timber  interests,  and  hardly  a  lustl- 
flcatlon  for  stepping  up  the  cut  In  the  na- 
Uonal  forests  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
We  predict— we  do  not  exhort,  but  merely 
predict— that  conservationists  and  environ- 
mentalists will  unite  in  opposing  the  In- 
creased cute  In  the  national  forests. 

A  bad  situation  in  the  private  timber  lands 
ought  not  to  be  pinned  on  housing.  In  this 
day  and  age  there  are  plenty  of  other  mate- 
rials if  lumber  Is  really  short.  And  perhaps 
It  Is  not  so  short,  and  someone  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  lumber  inventories  of  the 
large  corporations.  Recent  sharp  rises  and 
drops  in  lumber  prices  more  than  hint  at  a 
privately  administered  price  and  supply 
situation.  *^ '' 

Confusion  between  private  and  public 
property  also  seems  to  have  arisen  at  Mineral 
King  in  Sequoia  National  Poreat  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  are  whoUy  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
national  forests  for  the  kind  of  natural  out- 
door camping  recreation  which  has  been 
typical  In  the  national  forests  in  the  past 

We  have  never  questioned  a  reasonable  use 
of  the  national  forests  for  skiing;  we  have 
favored    cross-country    skiing,    non-mecha- 


nized. In  both  national  parks  and  national 
forests.  But  when  It  comes  to  enormous  re- 
sorts like  Mineral  King  with  a  splurge  of 
mechanical  ski  lifts,  a  cltyful  of  so-called 
chalets,  the  Inevitable  shopping  oenterv,  at- 
tendant parking  lots,  even  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  logistics  of  big  highways,  the 
discourse  drops  to  a  lower  leveJ. 

We  stUl  think  the  Poreet  Service  should 
abandon  Mineral  King  as  not  In  keeping  with 
sound  recreational  development  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  We  think  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  should  reocind  permission  to 
construct  an  access  highway  across  an  arm 
of  SequoU  National  Park.  We  recommend  to 
the  prospective  concessioner  that  it  with- 
draw from  the  enterprise  In  the  Interest  of 
Its  own  public  relations.  And  we  think  con- 
servauonlste  ahoiUd  continue  to  oppose  the 
project. 

It  is  not  Just  Mineral  King;  it  is  the  ex- 
ample which  will  be  set  for  similar  develop- 
ments In  other  national  forests.  Simple 
campgrounds  for  natural  outdoor  recreation 
are  one  tiling;  building  up  vested  private 
interests  in  big  construction  Is  another-  sub- 
sidizing concessioners  with  huge  roads  and 
»nltary  facilities  is  yet  another.  Mineral 
King  moves  In  the  wrong  direction  and 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  laws  governing  the  national  forests 
provide  authority,  among  other  things,  for 
multiple-use  management. 

We  always  thought  this  arrangement  was 
good  and  wUl  continue  to  support  it  If  the 
trafllc  which  Is  smothering  oiu-  national 
parka,  to  the  injury  of  what  people  seek 
tiiere,  is  to  be  mitigated,  recreational  facili- 
ties must  be  provided  outside  the  parks  and 
among  other  places  in  the  commercial" cut- 
ting areas  of  the  national  forests.  If  timber- 
harvest  and  recreation  are  to  be  reconciled 
under  the  heading  of  multiple  use  harvest- 
ing has  to  be  by  compatible  methods. 

Not  only  for  recreational  reasons  but  for 
the  sake  of  soil,  waters,  wildlife,  scenery  and 
most  certainly  the  perpetual  yield  of  wood 
and  wood  products,  ecological  forestry  must 
become  the  norm.  In  recent  years  the  har- 
vesting of  forest  products  has  been  linked 
too  heavily  to  the  convenience  of  big  ma- 
chinery; It  has  trended  away  from  selective 
cutting  to  clear-cutting:  this  trend  must  be 
reversed.  There  needs  to  be  a  wider  under- 
standing that  selective  cutting  was  once  re- 
garded as  the  standard  of  excellence  by  good 
foreaters;  that  forests  can  be  managed  and 
timber  harvested  in  ways  not  incompatible 
with  considerations  of  recreation,  wildlife 
and  scenery.  The  Journals  of  the  conservation 
movement,  ours  among  others,  should  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  such  education. 

And  It  is  also  time  we  got  going  on  a  re- 
forestation program  in  America.  The  revela- 
tions provided  by  the  timber  Interests  In 
connection  with  the  present  overcutting  pro- 
gram should  shock  us  as  a  nation  Into  action. 
The  national  forests  are  In  relatively  good 
condition  because  the  principle  of  sustained 
yield  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned. 
There  are  enormous  areas  of  privately-owned 
land,  however,  often  in  large  tracts,  which 
were  cut  In  such  manner  as  to  leave  them 
unproductive.  Small  holdings  all  over  the 
continent.  Including  farm  wood  lots,  have 
been  timber-mined  and  high-graded  to  the 
point  where  little  remains  but  brush.  Com- 
plex economic  and  legal  problems  are  in- 
volved but  are  not  so  difficult  as  to  defy 
solution. 

We  think  that  the  present  Administration 
shoiUd  have  a  look  at  the  timber  problem  as 
a  whole,  refrain  from  being  stampeded  by 
pressures  for  quick  solutions  which  solve 
nothing,  and  offer  the  nation  some  plans 
based  on  the  protection  of  present  public 
holdings  against  overcutting  and  recreational 
commercialization,  and  for  ecological  forest- 
ry and  vigorous  reforestation. 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  significance 
of  the  entire  environment  In  the  life  of  the 
nation  would  ensure  a  cordial  response  and 


strong  support  for  such  a  forward-locddng 
forestry  program. 


WILLIAM  BECHILL:  FRIEND  OF  THE 
AGED 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAuroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  gave  testi- 
mony to  our  concern  for  the  very  special 
problems  of  our  older  citizens  and  estab- 
lished the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  William  Bechlll  served  as  the  first 
Commissioner  of  this  important  Govern- 
ment agency.  Under  his  aegis  were 
launched,  throughout  the  ooimtry,  pro- 
grams which  have  broug'ht  hope  and 
comfort  to  thousands  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens: 

Opportunities  for  work,  recreation, 
and  education  have  been  developed; 

Hundreds  of  senior  centers  have  been 
established; 

Pederal-State-local  partner^ip  pro- 
grams have  stimulated  programs  by  non- 
governmental groups  on  behalf  of  older 
citizens; 

Research  on  nutritional  problems  of 
the  aged  has  been  started; 

Efforts  are  underway  to  expand  the 
volimteer  service  which  the  aged  can 
provide. 

Bill  Bechill  worked  untiringly  and  ef- 
fectively for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs,  aware  always 
of  the  great  need  and  of  the  marked  dif- 
ference which  a  modest  program  could 
make  in  the  lives  of  our  elderly  people. 

He  knew  what  a  joy  a  foster  grand- 
parent felt  in  bringing  happiness  to  a 
disadvantaged  youngster. 

He  knew  what  a  tragic  waste  we  make 
of  the  wisdom,  experience,  and  concern 
when  we  ignore  our  retirees'  rich  talents. 

He  knew  how  keenly  old  people,  living 
alone,  anticipated  the  dally  treat  in  one 
community  that  utilized,  in  off-hours,  its 
school  cafeteria  to  provide  a  warm  meal, 
and  a  social  hour  for  the  neighborhood's 
aged. 

Last  month,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  very  able  colleagues.  Congressmen 
John  Brademas  and  Ocden  Reid,  we 
voted  to  extend  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
embodying  in  it  many  of  Mr.  Bechill 's 
suggestions.  As  he  left  Government  serv- 
ice to  continue  work  in  the  social  welfare 
field  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  he 
would  ask  no  finer  tribute  than  our  con- 
tinued dedication  to  the  cause  he  served 
so  well. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  also 
approve  the  new  amendments  and  that 
both  Houses  will  fimd  the  programs 
properly.  The  Washington  Post,  in  an 
editorial  on  July  8,  imderscores  their 
importance,  and  I  insert  It  at  this  ix>lnt 
in  the  Record: 

The  Senior  Americans 

In  a  ooxmtry  where  youth,  sex.  speed  and 
beauty  are  glorified  almost  to  the  point  of 
liturgy,  it  is  smaU  wonder  that  19  million 
older  people  are  often  kept  out  of  sight  and 
out  at  touch.  A  small  wonder  but  a  large 
disgrace. 
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The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966.  and  Its 
later  amendments,  was  an  attempt  at  meet- 
ing the  rights  and  needs  of  the  elderly.  40  per 
cent  of  whom  are  poor  or  near-poor.  As  far 
as  they  went,  programs  generated  by  the  Act 
were  effective:  over  1000  community  projects 
were  funded  through  the  Title  in  programs, 
serving  over  660.000  older  persons  In  such 
things  as  home  health  aide  services  to  paid 
part-time  Jobs.  Nevertheleee.  in  PT  19«9, 
only  $1.10  was  spent  per  senior  citizen,  with 
$1.41  the  appropriation  for  this  year. 

In  mid- June,  the  Hoiise.  led  by  John  Brad- 
emas and  Ogden  Reid.  approved  an  authori- 
zation of  $62  million  for  PT  '70.  Despite  this, 
the  Nixon  Administration  appears  deter- 
mined to  stand  firm  with  its  niggardly  $28.3 
mlUlon  budget  request  for  the  program's  con- 
tinuation. It  is  tempting  for  politicians  to 
feel  that  they  can  get  away  with  short- 
changing the  old :  many  are  too  worn  or  weak 
to  fight  back;  they  have  no  lobby  to  speak  of 
and  less  prospect  of  an  opportunity  for 
future  political  reprisal. 

But  the  Nation  needs  the  elderly.  The 
Poster  Orandparents  program  alone  has  used 
the  talents  and  energy  of  4000  older  people 
who.  on  a  smaU  stipend,  are  matched  on  a 
personal  basts  of  service  with  8000  orphaned 
and  disturbed  children.  If  this  simple  idea 
of  matching  the  leisure  time  of  the  old  with 
the  special  needs  of  the  very  young  has 
worked  for  4000  old  people  why  can't  it  be 
done  with  40.000  or  400,000? 

The  answer,  or  at  least  the  political  answer. 
Is  lack  of  funds.  Tet  In  recruiting  the  elderly 
for  community  projects,  massive  funds  are 
not  neoessarUy  needed.  Por  example,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
adopted  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram (caUed  RSVP)  which  requires  only  $5 
million — money  that  will  be  returned  many 
times  over  In  services  rendered  by  the  elderly. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Pifblic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee will  shortly  consider  new  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  and  will  likely 
see  the  need  for  an  authorization  figure  equal 
to  the  House's  862  million.  It  Is  not  too  late 
for  the  Administration  to  go  beyond  its  $28.3 
million  sum  and  begin  recognizing  that  19 
million  older  Americans  have  not  Just  rights 
and  needs  to  be  met,  but  contributions  of 
talent  and  wisdom  to  be  made. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  can  be  regarded  as 
perhaps  America's  last  true  hero.  In  an 
age  when  heroes  are  fashioned  from  blind 
and  emotive  desperation — and,  at  a  time 
when  our  citizens  are  beckoned  forth  to 
the  recurrent  apotheosis  of  mediocrity — 
the  image  of  this  man  can  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned through  it  all — surrounded  by  the 
serenity  of  confidence  and  swathed  in  the 
memories  of  all  those  Americans  who 
believed  in  him  and  in  what  he  stood  for. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  in  his  calm  and 
unassuming  manner  received  the  respect 
of  America  and  became  what  we  are 
likely  to  see  little  of  in  the  future — a 
true  leader.  In  seeking  out  the  finest 
qualities  of  leadership,  I  think  we  must 
agree  that  the  tendency  to  heroism 
should  be  Included  on  the  list,  together 
with  executive  ability  and,  in  the  rare 
case,  accompanied  by  a  genuine  pro- 
clivity for  modesty. 
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These  have  been  the  qualities  of  all 
the  outstanding  heroes  of  our  nation- 
al history — from  George  Washington 
through  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower— all  of  whom  could  reach 
decisions  with  dispatch,  carry  them  out 
firmly  and  without  trepidation.  And  all 
of  them  would  know,  ultimately,  that 
they  acted  not  so  much  as  the  direct 
agents  of  divine  intelligence  but  merely 
as  humble  human  beings  acting  with 
whatever  talents  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  at  their  command. 

Such  are  the  qualities  of  our  great  men, 
and  such  are  the  qualities  we  witness  all 
too  seldom  in  this  age  of  turbulence, 
weakness,  confusion,  and  periodic  chaos. 
The  traditional  and  honored  institu- 
tions of  our  great  land  are  under  furious 
onslaught  by  the  marshaled  forces  of 
Philistine  error.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  the 
man,  is  gone,  but  Dwight  Eisenhower,  the 
constant  symbol,  remains  to  serve  as  an 
example  to  recall,  to  praise,  and  to  salute 
with  pride.  His  record  in  battle  inspired 
our  coimtry  in  time  of  war,  and  brought 
us  from  the  brink  of  horror  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  point  of  glorious  victory.  He 
brought  us  victory  as  a  general.  He 
brought  us  peace  and  prosp>erity  as  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 

General  Eisenhower  captured  the  spirit 
of  the  citizen-soldier,  and,  therein,  lay  the 
secret  of  his  great  popularity  which 
buoyed  our  Army  and  drove  us  to  vic- 
tory. And  how  did  he  accomplish  this? 
By  bold,  straightforward  policies,  un- 
mixed by  political  pettifogging.  He  was 
uncomplicated  and  direct — and  his 
soldiers  loved  him  for  it. 

President  Eisenhower  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  this  country — the 
voters— and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  his 
great  popularity  at  home,  which  buoyed 
our  country  and  brought  us  peace  and 
prosperity.  This  he  accomplished  in  the 
same  fashion  as  he  accomplished  his 
military  success — by  bold,  straight- 
forward policies — uncomplicated  and 
direct.  The  American  people  loved  him 
for  it — and  they  always  will. 

Ike  was  a  winner.  He  knew  that  war 
had  only  one  purpose;  to  win.  And  when 
the  war  was  over  and  General  Eisen- 
hower returned,  to  what  could  have  been 
the  greatest  hero's  welcome  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  planet,  he  requested  and  ob- 
tained a  modest  welcome.  If  he  had 
wished,  he  could  have  paraded  in  every 
city  of  America— every  city  in  the  Allied 
world,  in  fact — and  he  would  have  been 
assured  of  a  jubilant  and  cheering  turn- 
out. But  that  was  not  his  style.  He  knew 
that  victory  was  his  only  purpose  and 
that  applause  is  not  the  stuff  of  victors*. 

As  long  as  America  remains  great,  she 
will  be  in  the  vtmguard  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  We  will  always  be  well  ad- 
vised to  emphasize  the  spirit  which 
Dwight  Eisenhower  engendered;  the 
spirit  of  victory;  the  spirit  of  democratic 
triumph— a  spirit  which  electrified  the 
Republic  in  those  dark  days,  and  which, 
if  permitted  to  flourish,  will  electrify 
the  Nation  once  again. 

Ike  will  endure  not  simply  as  a  great 
man,  but  as  a  symbol — a  symbol  which 
unified  America.  He  stood  and  stands 
above  the  petty  machinations  of  small 
men  as  the  wise  and  understanding 
leader,  the  eminent  counselor. 
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In  trying  times.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  credit 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  man  that 
his  final  tribute  was  not  a  vast  and  ca- 
cophonous caterwauling  from  the  brutish 
mob,  but  a  thunderous  sUmce  of  digni- 
fied respect  for  the  man  and  for  what  be 
represented. 

Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  Is  dead.  But 
he  has  quietly  and  Indelibly  emblazoned 
his  memory  on  the  past,  present  and. 
hopefully,  the  future  of  our  Nation. 


ETERNAL  VIOILANCE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
perhaps  more  than  ever  American  citi- 
zens are  realizing  that  their  civic  duties 
under  our  representative  system  do  not 
end  with  the  election  of  men  to  the  many 
ofHces  of  government  on  the  local.  State 
and  Federal  levels.  Little  by  little,  it 
.seema^  citizens  are  getting  the  message 
,  that  their  necessary  oversight  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  serious  and  never-ending 
process. 

The  Idea  of  citizen  responsibility  and 
Involvement  has  been  a  favorite  theme 
of  Meldrlm  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Orford 
N.H.,  candidate  for  Governor  In  the  last 
election  and  a  leader  In  education  In  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

His  column  of  February  20,  1969,  In 
the  Farmlngton  News  and  his  talk  given 
at  the  townhall  in  East  Kingston,  N  H 
on  April  26,  both  efforts  dealing  with 
educaUon  In  his  State,  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  why  citizens  must  be  vigilant 
In  their  concern  over  governmental  mat- 
tere.  In  the  area  of  the  judiciary  too, 
public  concern  Is  a  prime  necessity  if  the 
interpretation  of  our  laws  are  not  to 
deviate  to  the  extreme.  Mr.  Thomson's 
address  on  last  Law  Day  to  the  Plymouth 
Lions   Club   ouUines   briefly   the   trend 
which  has  come  to  pass  when  sociologists 
don  judicial  robes. 

The  thoughts  of  Meldrlm  Thomson  In 
these  areas  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
I  think,  for  students  of  good  government 
and  for  this  reason  I  Include  them  hi 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Parmington  (N.H.)  News 
Peb.20, 1969]        1 
Our  State  AND  Tou    | 
(By  Meldrlm  Thomson,  Jr.) 
Professional    days    for    teachers,    such    as 
thoee  engaged  In  by  the  organized  teachers 
of  Manchester,  Plalstow  and  Franklin    and 
the  one  threatened  In  Dover,  wwe  recently 
described  as  "megal"  by  the  lawyer  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Education  Association 
v^^^I"^^    Frederick    Upton,    counsel    for 
N-H.E.A.,  appeared  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion Committee  last  Wednesday,  in  opposi- 
tion to  HJR  No.  27.  a  resolution  that  woiUd 
create  an  Impartial  legUlatlve  committee  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  scope  of  teacher 
militancy  and  unrest. 

He  admitted,  under  questioning  by  the 
committee,  that  the  "professional  days"  of 
organized  teachers  In  Manchester  and  Plals- 
tow were  "Illegal." 

How  "professional"  are  teachers  when  they 
bluntly  openly  and  defiantly  commit  "Ille- 
gal acts?  What  kind  of  example  are  they 
setting  for  the  young,  Impressionable  mlnda 
they  daUy  teach?  "i^ua 
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V^at  should  be  the  responslblUty  of  school 
board  members,  our  representatives  of  the 
pubUc  in  local  8Cho<rf  matters,  when  the 
teachers  caU  a  "professional  day"  and  fall  to 
appear  for  scheduled  classes? 

At  the  very  least  they  should  withhold  the 
pay  of  teachers  for  time  lost  from  school 
And  at  most,  they  could  cancel  their  pend- 
ing contracts  and  deprive  them  of  tenure 
for  their  "Ulegal"  acts.  It  would  seem  that 
board  members  owe  this  much  to  the  pubUo 
they  represent. 

In  this  matter  of  teacher  imrest  and  ac- 
tive militancy,  the  public  has  a  vital  con- 
cern— the  education  of  Its  children. 

This  Is  why  only  good  could  result  from 

the  passage  of  HJR  No.   27,  sponsored   by 

Representative  Richard  Smith  of  Rochester 

Already,  the  hearing  on  this  resolution  has 

developed  valuable  Information. 

Por  example,  the  "conflict  of  Interest" 
fact  that  the  president  of  N.H.EJV.,  Norman 
Cook.  Is  a  full  time  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  a  salary  from  the  state 
of  111.100;  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  helped  N.H.E  A 
finance  Its  biased  report  entitled  "New  Hamp- 
shire—A  State  of  Neglected  Opportunities." 
In  future  columns  we  will  talk  about  the 
sanctions  alert"  on  New  Hampshire  and 
present  some  facts  about  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  sanitation  employees. 
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COMPONENTS   Or   THB   EBIPIRX 

nir^Tf  ?.^*2'  *^*  invisible  education  em- 
filL  "•'*  "*•  ''^^^^^-  *»°y  tops  of  massive 
icebergs,  we  can  see;  but  most  of  the  m^K 

^'seTd^SV^.'--'-  •"*'  '"*  °P*"«'- 


Who   Runs  Our   Schools?— The   Invisiblb 

Education  Empire 

(By  Meldrlm  Thomson.  Jr.) 

One-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  our 

State  Is  part  of  that  vast  hope  constltutine 

our  public  schools. 

At  the  core  of  this  army  of  approximately 
162,000  are  the  educaUonal  leaders,  number- 
ing about  300. 

Almost  100  coxirlers  as  superintendents 
assistants,  and  teacher  consultants  scurry 
among  6.400  teacher-captains  who  in  turn 
ride  herd  on  145,000  students. 

This  multitude  is  provisioned  by  an  an- 
nual local-state  outlay  which  in  this  next 
fiscal  year  will  amount  to  about  $150,000- 
000— by  far  the  largest  sum  appropriated  for 
any  of  our  State  services. 

Who  controls  and  directs  this  powerful 
public  school  force? 

Since  we  call  them  public  schools  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  public— you  and  I,  as 
voters  control  our  schools.  But  do  we;  really? 
More  than  300  years  ago  when  New  Hamp- 
shire was  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  the  first 
public  school  law  was  enacted.  It  stated  sim- 
ply that  whenever  there  were  fifty  or  more 
householders  they  should  provide  for  the  In- 
struction of  their  children. 

^  1784.  about  150  years  after  this  first 
public  school  law  was  enacted,  we  provided 
in  our  State  constitution  for  "spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  country  " 

During  the  next  100  years,  in  response  to 
this  constitutional  direction,  several  thou- 
sand autonomous  public  school  districts 
were  created.  Por  many  years  they  received 
neither  funds  nor  direction  from  the  State 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  the  oen- 
traUzation  of  our  public  schools  was  on  the 
way  Then  in  1919  our  legislature  enacted 
what  was  considered  the  strongest  central- 
ized school  system  possessed  by  any  State 
up  that  time. 

In  the  past  50  years  the  process  of  centrali- 
zation has  hurried  apace,  though  haphazard- 
ly: until  now,  we  have  public  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  public's  tax  doUars,  filled  with 
the  pubUc's  children,  but  for  the  most  part 
controlled  and  directed  by  denizens  of  an 
invisible  empire. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  many  public-spirited 
votere  who  attended  your  last  annual  school 
meeting  and  voted  on  a  school  budget  and 
for  a  school  trustee,  you  may  feel  that  you 
and  your  fellow  voters  run  your  school 

Hold  on  to  your  textbooks  and  let's  see  how 
far  from  the  chalkboard  you  are. 


The  State  board  of  education 

«t«1„^***®  ^'^  °'  education,  described  by 
a^ni^  ^Similar  to  a  board  of  directors  of 
a  corporation,  heads  our  public  school  system 

The  seven  members  are  appointed  by  the 
^/hI^Tk'"*  ^'^  y*"  terms  Which  genlr^y 

Ni.tLi"l**™lS'  **""  appointing  Ooveraor 

f.f!^  7**  *^*°  *'*'"**  ^°'<^  absolute  and  die- 
tatorial  power  over  our  schools. 

i„7*!.*'°P™'^'''°*'"  °'  education  and  suner- 
intendents  are  employed  by  it:  SchooiTu: 
from  „!^!  «fbitrarily  assigned  to  or  taken 
from  supervisory  unions,  at  times  In  the  teeth 

dLtrW«'  "J^*.  •f*''^«'t'^«  ^otes  Of  local  schoS 
districts:  Minimum  school  standards,  no 
matter  how  capricious  or  unreasonable  Mm« 
may  seem,  are  fixed  by  It;  bulKUng  JfiLTd 
s  tes  must  be  approved  by  It;  even^g^^ 
tlons  drafted  by  your  schoolboard  l^ibl 

r;  oSeitirboirr  -^^  ^-  ---- 

The  power  of  this  board  is  awesom«    tf. 
success  m  building  an  empire  hrt^TSei? 

It  presently  favors  a  broad  base  tax  It, 
appetite  for  your  tax  dollare  Is^ns^tla^  ' 
and  is  Whetted  with  arrog^e  Wi^L^ts 
bfinff.**"^  '^''"•^^*  '°'  «69,(X)0,0^  for?»e  nex? 
5  /  t^mS-  ^i'^^^ase  m  the  current  fi^e  o 
:/l  "'"*^.'  ^'^  please  bear  m  mind  it  would 
thf«/*'^^  *"  °'  *  *°  5  cents  just  to  rall2 

The  department  of  education 

onSPr*,t°1«'11ri'''  *^"'*  ^"^  answerable 
oniy  to  It  is  the  department  of  education 
staffed  Principally  by  professional  SttS' 

The  membership  of  this  department  wm 
suddenly  doubled  a  year  ago  when  P«irrt? 
monies  became  available,  ^d  now  tS  S 
asking  for  many  more  new  position        ^ 

Here  Is  where  the  will  of  the  board  Is 
executed,  statistics  gathered,  Lsw^?on, 
made   and  plans  for  n^  expLl^^n  ?^ 

KuK'  *"^  ^'^P'^^  "«  -nstan^i;SeS 

teSiers°^T«*^  that  chamber  of  horrors  for 
^^chers,  the  certification  division  that 
grinds  out  such  absurd  decisionTM  tha?  a 

S'tn't^'^i,^  °^i°'  ""  ^  c^"t*?eth 

^ks  on«  tr,,  *°i*°*"y  ^^°°»  »^auM  she 
lacks  one  three-hour  methods  course. 

The  superintendents 
Perhaps  in  aU  this  great  empire  none  have 
a  greater  Infiuence  In  shaping  the^uJn 

Tii^iTLT  f^®  professional  generals  In  our 

viewed  Thr^L?f"''~l^°"«^^  **  '^'^^-  ^hen 
ThJ^  ,V»,  "^^  *  pedagogical  kaleidoscope 
they  look  more  like  masters  of  IntrlgurX 
tatorial  satraps,  or  blg-tlme  pr«mot^  ' 

I  say  this,  knowing  full  well  that  there  are 
many  dedicated,  conscientious  ^1^ 
working  superintendents,  wlthoutlMcl^I 
Sen^  '"'''"  "''^  °^'  °'  °^  76  ^rin- 

ta^^fU'^l^^^  ^'"*'*  *  ^^^^  t^at  not  only 
mit^  "«""*  encourages  the  arbitrary  and 
mean  actions  practiced  by  some  superintend- 

Superintendents  are  nominated  by  super- 

?tf.'^.^'^°  '"^'^  "^**  employed  by  the 
State  board.  Supervisory  unions,  you  know, 
operate  on  a  high  plateau  of  obscurity,  de- 
scending annually  to  the  voters  level  with 
their  sacred  budgetary  tablets  for  perfunctory 
approval.  ' 

The  salaries  of  superintendents  are  paid  In 
small  part  by  the  State  and  largely  by  local 
taxpayers  within  a  supervisory  union.  The 


salary  fixing  process  is  done  by  school  board 
members  of  several  districts  when  acting  as 
members  of  the  supervisory  union.  Once  the 
salary  is  established  by  the  supervisory  board 
It  can  not  be  changed  by  the  voters. 

Many  superintendents'  salaries  exceed  those 
of  the  heads  of  State  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Por  example,  at  least  seven  superintend- 
ents now  receive  salaries  that  are  higher  than 
the  maximum  $17,160  provided  by  statute 
for  the  commissioner  of  educaUon.  In  addi- 
tion, they  receive  substantial  in-state  travel 
allowances  that  run  as  high  as  $2,000  per 
year. 

Salaries  for  superintendents,  teacher  con- 
sultants and  business  administrators 
amounted  to  $1,108,000  In  1967-68.  This  figure 
rose  to  $1,261,000  in  1968-69.  an  Increase  in 
salaries  in  one  year  of  $143,000.  Much  of  this. 
I  believe,  could  be  saved  by  our  taxpayers  If 
we  abolished  supervisory  unions  and  made 
superintendents  employees  of  the  department 
of  education. 

Special  groups 

In  addition  to  the  hard  core  of  professional 
educators  and  State  officials — the  State  board 
members,  the  officials  and  employees  of  the 
department  of  education,  and  the  superin- 
tendents— there  are  several  semi  and  unoffi- 
cial groups  that  exert  a  profound  Infiuence 
on  the  course  of  public  education  In  this 
State.  These  Include,  among  many,  the  New 
Hampshire  School  Boards  Association,  the 
New  Hampshire  Education  Association,  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Council  for  Better 
Schools. 

THE  DIMINISHING  POWER  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

Aligned  with  or  opposed  to  this  great 
power  structure  of  the  invisible  education 
empire,  depending  on  what  education  you 
believe  our  public  schools  should  pursue, 
are  you,  the  voters,  and  your  749  school  board 
members,  when  they  march  in  step  with  you, 
as  I  believe  most  school  board  trustees  try 
to  do. 

In  only  two  practical  areas  can  you  now 
control  or  direct  your  public  schools.  These 
are  the  election  of  your  school  trustees  and 
the  appropriation  of  local  taxes  for  school 
purposes. 

And  yet.  If  the  education  empire  is  able  to 
continue  for  Just  a  few  more  years  its  mad 
filght  to  power,  it  will  reduce  both  the 
number  and  role  of  school  trustees.  In  the 
past  five  years  the  number  of  school  trustees 
In  this  State  has  been  reduced  from  849 
to  747. 

It  will,  if  It  can,  Impose  a  broad  base  tax 
so  that  fiscal  control — the  last  great  hold 
that  the  local  voter  has  on  his  schools — ^Is 
broken.  This  means  that  all  State  money  for 
public  schools  would  be  raised  at  the  State 
level,  as  now  advocated  by  Dr.  James  Conant 
and  his  powerful  brainchild,  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States. 

When  that  happens  all  moneys  for  schools 
will  fiow  from  Concord  and  Washington, 
and  so  too  virill  all  control  over  them  I 

And  when  that  day  arrives  you  wlU  have 
nothing  to  say  about  what  goes  on  in  your 
schools,  not  even  through  a  local  trustee, 
and  most  certainly  you  will  then  have  no 
direct  voice  over  school  taxation.  What  a  day 
in  Jime — what  a  Utopia — ^that  will  be  for  the 
professional  educator! 

THE   INTEBLOCKING   FORCES 

Let  us  see  how  intertwined  are  the  sinews 
of  our  Invisible  education  empire. 

Until  recently  one  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  serves  simultaneoiisly  as 
a  member  of  his  local  school  board. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  School 
Boards  Association  is  a  former  superintend- 
ent. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  recent 
Legislative  Education  Study  Commission, 
which  produced  some  rather  startling  legis- 
lative bills,  Innocentiy  called  housekeeping 
measures,  but  so  substantive  In  nature  that 
they  would  have  made  kindergarten  manda- 
tory for  all  schools  and  would  raise  to  60 
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the  number  of  petitioners  req\iired  to  call 
a  special  school  meeting. 

The  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cx>\m- 
cll  for  Better  Schools  is  a  member  of  the 
Influential  Hoiise  Education  Committee.  He, 
like  his  coimcll,  is  on  record  as  favoring  a 
broad  base  tax. 

The  House  Education  Committee  Is  heav- 
ily weighed  with  former  teachers  and  one 
superintendent,  many  of  whom  have  voted  In 
the  past  for  a  broad  base  tax. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  their  Inter-locklng 
forces — and  perhaps  the  grossest  example  of 
a  possible  conflict  of  interest  in  our  State 
government — Is  the  dual  role  played  by  the 
president  of  N.H.E.A.  who  Is  also  a  fxUl  time 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
a  salary  of  $11,140.00. 

The  NJI.E.A.,  you  will  recall,  is  that  mili- 
tant teachers'  association  that  has  placed  a 
sanction  alert  on  our  "state  of  neglected  op- 
portunities"— as  they  have  meanly  labeled 
New  Hampshire. 

It  operates  on  a  budget  In  excess  of  $100,- 
000  made  up  primarily  from  dues  of  $26.00 
per  member.  It  is  pushing  for  a  minimum 
teachers  salary  law  of  $6,200;  a  professional 
negotiation  law  that  would  provide  for 
\inlon-like  check-off  of  dues,  shop  stewards, 
and  a  closed  shop;  and  threatens  to  strike  or 
abandon  the  classrooms  if  its  demands  are 
not  met. 

Can  you  see  any  conflict  of  Interest  In  be- 
ing president  of  the  N.H.E.A..  on  the  one 
hand,  and  being  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  receiving  taxpayers' 
money,  on  the  other? 

If  you  can  you  are  more  discerning  than 
either  the  executive  secretary  of  the  N.H.E.A. 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  former  has  pubUcly  testified  that  he 
saw  no  conflict,  and  the  latter  has  written  a 
letter  saying  the  same  thing. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  inter- 
locking forces  of  our  invisible  education  em- 
pire— wheels  within  wheels,  within  wheels! 
Many  other  such  examples  could  be  added. 

SOME    EVILS    OF    OUR    PRESENT    SYSTEM 

We  have  many  anachronisms  and  obso- 
lescent appendages  in  our  present  school 
laws. 

Two  glaring  examples  are  teacher  contracts 
and  teacher  tenure. 

Under  our  law  (RSA  189:39)  teachers  are 
nominated  by  superintendents  and  elected 
by  the  contracting  school  boards. 

In  actual  practice  teachers  are  hired  by 
the  superintendents.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
school  board  members  who  actually  inter- 
view or  carefully  examine  the  qualiflcations 
of  a  teacher. 

I  have  always  wondered  how  a  board  mem- 
ber could  make  a  meaningful  election  with- 
out Interviewing  and  checking  the  creden- 
tials of  the  candidate. 

Further,  It  has  long  been  my  belief  that 
our  present  practice  In  hiring  teachers  does 
not  in  fact  constitute  an  "election",  as  pro- 
vided in  Part  I,  Art.  6  of  o\ir  State  constitu- 
tion, and  might  some  day  be  contested  by  an 
aroused  taxpayer. 

Our  tenure  law  as  set  out  In  RSA  189-14r-a, 
is  a  cruel  hoax  on  beginning  or  transferring 
teachers.  It  places  them  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  superintendent  until  they  have 
passed  the  magic  and  meaningless  mark  of 
three  years  service  In  a  school. 

I  have  drawn,  and  am  pressing  for  xiie 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  change  this  law 
by  establishing  tenure  for  a  teacher  who  has 
taught  one  or  more  years,  which  tenure 
would  apply  to  employment  anywhere  in  the 
State. 

Here,  let  me  give  you  several  examples  of 
what  I  consider  abxises  of  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contract  and  tenure  provisions 
of  our  law. 

1.  A  teacher  signed  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment with  one  school  district  and  several 
weeks  later  signed  another  contract  for  the 
same  teaching  period  with  another  district. 
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Neither  of  the  superintendents  involved  were 
particularly  ooncemed.  However,  an  irate 
school  board  held  the  teacher  to  the  first 
contract  imtil  the  superintendent  foimd  a 
replacement. 

2.  A  teacher  with  20  years  of  teaching  in 
New  Hampshire  but  with  less  than  3  years 
at  the  latest  position,  refused  to  let  an 
Intern  teacher  who  was  an  acknowledged 
member  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
assUt  in  his  social  studies  course.  This 
teacher's  contract  was  not  renewed  and  his 
teaching  services  have  now  been  lost  to  New 
Hampshire. 

3.  A  married  teacher  finishing  her  third 
year  was  told  by  her  superintendent  that  be- 
cause she  might  become  pregnant  and  lived 
23  miles  from  school  she  would  not  be  re- 
hired. She  was  also  told  that  If  she  would 
quietly  resign  she  would  be  given  a  letter  of 
recommendation. 

4.  A  teacher  who  falsified  his  college  credits 
in  order  to.graduate.  when  exposed,  was  still 
retained  by  his  superintendent  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  good  teacher. 

I  have  heard  of  almost  50  cases  of  teachers 
who  will  not  be  rehired  next  year! 

Never  again  will  I  place  credence  in  statis- 
tics telling  us  there  Is  a  teacher  shortage! 

There  can  be  no  such  shortage  in  this  State 
when  superintendents  can  play  a  cruel  cat 
and  mouse  game  with  the  economic  lives  of 
new  or  transfer  teachers! 

The  N.H.E.A.  would  like  to  use  against 
our  schools  the  uiUon  weapon  of  strlkee  I 
challenge  this  association  in  the  name  of 
thousands  of  our  good,  dedicated,  and  tre- 
mendously effective  teachers,  to  be  a« 
solicitous  of  the  imtenured  teacher  as  they 
are  concerned  about  their  unholy  sanctions. 

No  union,  that  I  am  aware  of,  would  allow 
one  of  its  members  to  work  3  years  and 
then  be  discharged  without  one  word  as  to 
cause! 

And  any  school  board  that  will  hide  behind 
the  technical  shield  of  silence  now,  unfor-  v 
tunately,  afforded  by  our  law.  can  not  be 
much  of  an  Inspiration  to  the  children  whose 
education  Is  entrusted  to  them! 

A    NEW    SCHOOL    LAW    NEEDED 

This  state  Is  In  urgent  need  of  a  com- 
pletely new  education  law — one  that  focuses 
on  a  soimd,  clean,  and  basic  education  for 
our  children— one  that  wiU  keep  our  schools 
"public",  that  Is  responsive  to  the  will  of  our 
people. 

We  must  reject  the  patchwork  process  of 
legislative  change  of  the  past  and  cut  a  new 
cloth  from  a  new  pattern  of  partnership,  in 
which  the  professional  educator  in  his  field 
of  expertUe  and  the  public  in  the  area  of 
tajcatlon  and  policy  are  f  uU  partners. 

With  such  a  new  school  law.  New  Hamp- 
shire can  enter  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
with  a  highly  effective  and  truly  Democratic 
educational  system — one  that  we  can  afford  I 

Destroyino  America  With  Freedoic 
(By  Meldrlm  Thomson,  Jr.) 

On  this  May  Day,  Communists  around  the 
world  celebrate  the  substantial  success  of 
their  revolutionary  and  nihilistic  vray  of  life. 

Here  In  America  we  celebrate  May  1st  aa 
Law  Day. 

It  Is  a  farce  for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  role 
of  law  in  our  country  while  from  the  national 
fountains  of  judicial  learning  pours  forth  the 
dark  waters  of  decisions  that  are  destroying 
our  great  American  civilization. 

In  the  name  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  free  speech,  our  Supreme  Court  has 
fashioned  a  tool  of  self-destruction  for  Amer- 
ica. Even  now,  on  our  college  campuses,  this 
weapon  Is  pointed  at  the  jugular  vein  of  our 
body  politic. 

Por  almost  two  hundred  years  wa  have 
jealously  guarded  and  vigorously  defended 
our  personal  liberties. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our 
Pounding  Fathers  pledged  their  Uvea,  for- 
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tunaa  and  aacred  honor  to  establlab  tbe  truth 
that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneea. 

Beren  years  later  they  establlohed  the 
Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  secure  the  bleaalnga  of  liberty  to  them- 
aelvea  and  their  posterity. 

Then  to  this  great  document  they  added 
a  Bill  at  Rights  condsUng  of  ten  amend- 
ments. 

The  First  cm:  Freedom  Amendment  con- 
strains the  Congress  from  maldng  a  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  or  prohibiting 
reUglon,  or  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  petition  their  govern- 
ment. 

When  New  Hampshire  on  June  31,  1788 
ratified  tbe  Federal  Constitution,  and  by  this 
aoUon  established  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  asked  that  twelve  amendments  be 
added. 

New  Hampehlre  version  of  the  Freedom 
Amendment  provided,  "Congress  shall  make 
no  laws  teaching  reUglon,  or  that  Infringe 
the  rights  of  conscience." 

For  many  years,  even  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  prohibiting  a 
state  from  making  a  law  that  would  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  the  First  Amendment 
^ras  comidered  to  apply  only  to  Acts  of  Con- 
gress.' ~" 

Then,  In  the  Oltlow  case  In  1925  and  the 
FlBke  case  In  1927,  the  Supreme  Covirt  de- 
cided that  the  "liberties"  protected  against 
state  acts  by  the  Foxirteenth  amendment  also 
meant  those  in  the  First  Amendment. 

Thus,  no  state  law,  as  well  as  no  act  of 
Congress,  can  abridge  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed in  the  First  Amendment. 

The  court,  in  Interpreting  the  First 
Amendment  through  a  long  line  of  decisions, 
gradually  evolved  what  came  to  be  known 
as  "the  clear  and  present  danger  test." 

By  this  doctrine  the  court  said  that  a  state 
law  abridging  the  freedoms  established  Ln  the 
First  Amendment,  was  Invalid  If  "no  clear 
and  present  danger  to  life  or  property 
existed."  *-    »^    j 

The  famous  Unes  of  Justice  Holmes  In  the 
Schenek  case,  decided  in  1919,  neatly  state 
the  clear  and  present  danger  test  when  he 
said :  "The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
^>eech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  in  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic." 

It   was   Justice   Douglas   in    1949   in   the 
Terminlello  case  who  turned  the  course  of 
this  doctrine  Into  the  avenue  of  permlsslve- 
'       ness. 

He  said,  "a  function  of  free  speech  under 
our  system  of  government  is  to  invite  dis- 
pute. It  may  indeed  beet  serve  Its  high  pur- 
poses when  it  induces  a  condition  of  unrest, 
creates  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as 
they  are.  or  even  stirs  people  to  anger." 

Jxistice  Jackson  took  sharp  exception  to 
this  new  direction  proposed  for  the  clear  and 
present  danger  test. 

Actually,  the  language  used  in  the  case 
had  provoked  hostile  mobs  to  riot. 

"A  great  number  of  people,"  said  Justice 
Jackson,  "do  not  agree  that  introduction  to 
America  of  communism  or  fascism  is  even 
debatable.  Hence,  many  speeches  such  as  that 
of  Terminlello,  may  be  legally  permissible 
but  may  nevertheless  In  some  surroundings 
be  a  menace  to  peace  and  order.  When  con- 
ditions show  the  speaker  that  this  Is  the  case, 
as  it  did  here,  there  certainly  comes  a  point 
beyond  which  he  can  not  indulge  in  provoca- 
,  tlons  to  violence  without  being  answerable 

to  society." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  road  taken  by 
Douglas  has  led  the  court  to  find  recently  In 
two  New  York  cases  that  desecration  of  the 
American  flag  and  threatening  the  Ufe  of  the 
President  were  not  permissible  under  state 
laws  because  such  acts  were  protected  by 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech. 
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Earlier  this  year  In  the  Tinker  case  Involv- 
ing the  wearing  of  black  armbands  by  school 
children  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Jus- 
tice Fortas  held  the  school  oould  not  stop 
the  students  from  wearing  such  Insignia. 

Fortas  said  the  act  of  wearing  armbands 
was  closely  akin  to  free  speech  and  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  "It  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  either  students  or  teachers  shed 
their  constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  or  expression  at  the  schoolhouse 
gate." 

Justice  Black,  in  a  blistering  dissent,  set 
the  record  straight  tot  millions  of  Americans 
when  he  said  he  did  not  hold  that  "the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  compels  teachers,  parents, 
and  elected  school  officials  to  sxirrender  con- 
trol of  the  American  public  school  system  to 
public  school  students." 

Freedom  has  become  a  hippie  word  of  love 
for  a  majority  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

The  freedoms  of  the  First  and  Fotuteenth 
Amendments  not  only  permit  the  Indulgence 
of  personal  fllth  by  an  individual,  a  free- 
dom no  one  would  argue  against  even  though 
offensive  to  passing  olfactory  glands,  but 
constitute  a  license  to  destroy. 

The  noble  doctrine  of  freedom  of  speech 
has  fostered  the  emergence  of  every  mean, 
dangerous  and  filthy  characteristic  of  man. 
It  has  left  our  society  almost  destitute  of  any 
effectual  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
uttter  destruction. 

The  "freedom"  decisions  of  the  court  have 
created  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  otir 
Republic. 

No  society  can  endure  if  it  falls  or  refuses 
to  exercise  Its  Inherent  right  to  survival. 

Surely,  deep  within  our  nation  there  is  a 
reservoir  of  faith  in  our  ultimate  destiny 
and  strength  to  achieve  it.  Let  us  move  up- 
ward from  our  present  morass  of  social  dis- 
cord so  that  next  year  Law  Day  might  also 
be  a  great  day  of  freedom  for  America  and 
all  of  her  citizens. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  MBOYA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  sorrow  at  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Tom  Bboya,  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
In  the  Government  of  Kenya. 

The  death  of  this  young  and  dynamic 
leader  Is  a  tremendous  loss,  not  only  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Kenya, 
but  also  to  all  those  who  hope  and  work 
for  the  future  development  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  In  peace  and  freedom. 

For  Tom  Mboya  represented  all  that 
was  good  in  the  new  generation  of  Afri- 
can leaders. 

He  came  to  maturity  in  the  turbulent 
period  of  the  Mau  Mau  uprisings  of  the 
early  1950's,  and  his  own  experience  of 
the  destructiveness  of  insensate  violence 
strengthened  his  commitment  to  orderly 
processes  of  change. 

At  the  age  of  23  he  became  head  of 
the  Kenya  Federation  of  Labor.  He  weld- 
ed this  organization  into  a  potent  force 
for  African  nationalism  which  did  much 
to  hasten  the  end  of  British  colonial 
rule. 

As  leader  of  the  African  National  Un- 
ion, he  led  his  party  to  victory  in  na- 
tional elections.  Then,  when  Independ- 
ence had  been  won,  bowing  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Kenyan  people  he  stepped  aside 


to  allow  the  venerable  Jomo  Kenyatta 
to  assume  the  Presidency. 

In  a  continent  painfully  deficient  In 
trained  leadership  at  Independence,  Mr. 
Mboya  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  adminis- 
trator and  an  incisive  politician. 

In  a  continent  too  often  subject  to  the 
demagogery  of  extremist  leaders,  Mr. 
Mboya  worked  for  the  development  of 
Institutions  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
passing  of  individuals. 

In  a  continent  rent  by  bloody  tribal 
conflicts,  Mr.  Mboya  rose  above  tribal 
loyalties  and  helped  to  develop  a  con- 
structive sense  of  nationality  from  which 
the  effort  to  modernize  could  draw  its 
strength. 

It  would  Indeed  be  both  tragic  and 
ironic  if  his  death  should  spark  the  same 
tribal  conflicts  which  he  labored  so  hard 
to  avoid. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some 
time  with  Mr.  Mboya  and  his  wife  at  his 
home  in  Nairobi  last  November.  In  talk- 
ing with  him,  I  was  Impressed  both  by 
the  sharpness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
depth  of  his  concern  for  his  people. 

Mr.  Mboya  is  the  second  moderate 
African  leader  to  be  assassinated  In  re- 
cent months.  Earlier  this  year,  Eduardo 
Mondlane,  the  Mozambique  freedom 
fighter,  met  the  same  fate  In  Dar  Es 
Salaam.  The  cause  of  moderation  In 
Africa  has  thus  been  dealt  two  stagger- 
ing blows.  The  future  of  the  continent 
has  been  darkened. 

We  Americans,  who  have  also  seen  our 
finest  young  leaders  struck  down  in  their 
prime,  can  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Mboya  and  to  the 
people  of  Kenya,  whom  he  so  ably  served 
In  his  brief  and  tragically  shortened  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  insert  an  article  by  Anthony  As- 
trachan,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Mboya  Envisioned  a 
Greater  Africa." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  9,  1969,  in  tribute  to  Tom  Mboya 
The  articles  follow: 
Mboya  Envisionb)  a  Oxzateb  Atrica 
(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 
London,  July  5.— The  assassination  of  Tom 
Mboya  is  a  tragedy  for  Kenya  and  for  Africa 
in  ways  far  beyond  his  association  with  the 
West,  where  he  was  one  of  the  continent's 
best-known  public  figures. 

It  is  a  tragedy  because  it  strikes  a  note  of 
individual  violence  that  has  left  upheaval  In 
its  echoes  every  time  it  has  been  heard  in 
Africa — ^as  in  tbe  assassination  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  in  the  Congo  in  1961  and  four 
Nigetrla's  civilian  leaders  in  1966. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  because  It  deprives  the 
coimtry  and  the  continent,  new  to  modern 
statehood,  of  a  leader  yoimg  enough  to  pro- 
vide continuity  when  the  elder  generation  of 
nationalists  passes  from  the  scene.  Mboya  at 
38  was  a  leading  contender  for  the  succession 
to  elderly,  ailing  President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of 
Kenya,  who  is  76.  It  Is  a  rare  country  In 
Africa  whose  second  generation  of  leaders 
shows  promise  of  improving  on  the  first. 

BUILT  INSTITUTIONS 

Mboya's  death  Is  a  tragedy  because,  in  a 
continent  where  politics  is  usually  personal 
and  tribal,  he  was  one  of  the  few  leaders 
with  a  well-articulated  concept  of  the  need 
for  building  Institutions  In  the  state  that 
would  outlast  any  individual  or  generation — 
that  would  provide  at  least  the  chance  of 
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viability  for  countries  that  need  every  chance 
they  can  get. 

His  friends  in  the  West  will  moiun  his 
supposed  attachment  to  Western  style  de- 
mocracy. His  imderstandlng  of  the  uses  of 
power  and  of  African  politics  made  many  ob- 
servers doubt  the  depth  of  the  attachment. 

Others  will  mourn  the  death  of  the  man 
whose  vital  Ministry — economic  develop- 
ment— often  seemed  one  of  only  two  or  three 
in  Kenya  to  function  with  anything  remotely 
approaching  efficiency. 

Others  will  wonder  about  and  perhafw 
shudder  at,  the  prospects  of  Kenya's  future 
without  Mboya.  None  of  his  allies  in  Kenya's 
faction- fighting  seems  strong  enough  to  fight 
for  an  institution-building  regime  without 
him.  None  of  his  enemies  has  shown  the 
capacity  to  do  as  much  for  the  country  as 
he  cotild. 

IRONIC  LEGACY 

Mboya  knew  that,  and  the  way  he  showed 
his  knowledge  made  him  more  enemies.  StUl, 
if  his  assassin  is  found  and  turns  out  to  be 
politically  motivated,  the  bitterness  could 
poison  Kenya's  already  troubled  air  for  years. 

That  would  be  an  ironic  legacy  from  the 
man  who  first  made  Kenya's  trade  unions  an 
irritant,  but  a  feared  irritant,  to  the  British 
colonial  rulers — i.e.,  made  them  an  African 
national  force:  from  a  man  who  organized 
an  airlift  of  hundreds  of  students  to  America 
in  a  crash  attempt  to  provide  the  trained 
manpower  Kenya  lacked  for  the  independ- 
ence she  received  in  1963:  from  a  man  who 
deferred  his  own  vast  ambition  In  devotion 
to  Kenyatta,  the  prime  leader  brought  from 
prison  to  power. 

There  is  also  something  personal  to  regret 
about  Mboya  apart  from  the  tragic  violence 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  life 
in  both  African  and  Western  styles,  who 
could  combine  serious  talk  with  cocktail 
chat,  who  moved  from  quasi-revolutionary 
to  realist-reformist  with  a  minimum  of 
trauma  and  maximum  of  vibrancy. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  July  9, 

1969] 

Tom  Mbota 

No  country  is  so  well  endowed  with  lead- 
ership talent  that  it  can  afford  to  lose  men 
of  the  caliber  of  Kenya's  Tom  Mboya,  dead 
at  38  of  an  assassin's  bullet  on  a  busy  street 
in  Nairobi.  Mission  educated,  he  was  first 
employed  as  a  colonial  health  inspector — at 
a  fifth  the  pay  of  his  white  counterpart. 
British  sanctions  diverted  him  into  trade 
unionism,  where  he  sharpened  his  political 
and  managerial  skills  and  made  the  crucial 
"modem"  leap  from  tribal  to  national  af- 
fairs. That  he  was  a  Luo  In  a  country  dom- 
inated by  Klkuyu,  and  that  he  lacked  the 
nationalist  martyr's  credentials  of  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  had  kept  him  from  becoming 
Prime  Minister.  But  upon  Kenya's  inde- 
pendence in  1963,  he  became  Minister  of 
Justice  and  he  ended  in  the  key  modernizing 
post  of  Minister  of  Economic  Planning  and 
Development.  Those  who  know  Africa  well 
regarded  him  as  one  of  Its  ablest  men. 

His  own  people,  of  course,  are  the  princi- 
pal loeen  by  his  death,  but  he  had  a  special 
meaning  to  whites  outside  Kenya.  More  than 
any  man,  he  personified  the  possibilities  of 
African  progress.  Handsome  and  articulate, 
he  traveled  often  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  though  to  exhibit  bis  own  compe- 
tence to  skeptics  along  the  way.  His  poised 
performance  on  Meet  the  Press,  at  age  28, 
was  for  many  Americans  the  first  occasion 
they  began  to  take  Africa  seriously.  It  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  run  the  minis- 
try (Planning)  set  up  to  tap  the  West's 
money  and  technology  and  to  fuse  them  with 
Kenya's  own  resources.  Similarly,  he  could 
convey  to  the  West  an  impression  of  faith 
in  democracy  and  yet  operate  effectively  In 
his  country's  own  peculiar  ways.  Where 
many  of  his  fellow  Africans  were  hobbled  by 
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rage  or  fear  in  dealing  with  the  West,  Mr. 
Mboya  could  treat  directly  and  pragmat- 
ically. It  cost  him  poUtlcally  but  it  helped 
his  country.  Africa  needed  Tom  Mboya  and 
Africa's  friends  needed  him  too. 


INTERNATIONAL     COMMUNISM- 
HOOVER'S  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  testified  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  April  17. 

A  portion  of  his  testimony  covered  the 
Communist  Party— U.S.A.,  Red  diplo- 
mats, Cuba,  and  Russia. 

I  include  that  portion  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
testimony  relating  to  the  international 
Communist  movement,  being  p>ages  532 
to  536  and  543  to  546  of  part  1  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee: 

ElxcERPTS  From  the  Departments  or  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
AND  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Hearings  roa  1970 

communist  party U.8JI. 

Although  activities  of  old  line  Commun- 
ist organizations  in  the  United  States  have 
been  overshadowed  by  the  militancy  of  the 
New  Left  and  racial  disorders,  the  threat  of 
communism  has  certainly  not  diminished.  It 
fiowB  from  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  with 
its  blind  obedience  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  the  various  Communist  splinter  groups 
such  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  pro- 
Peking  group  I  menUoned  earlier  which,  in 
addition  to  stepped-up  efforts  to  extend  its 
Influence  on  college  campuses,  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  take  over  the  national 
leadership  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  mUitant,  pro-Marxist,  anar- 
chistic, campus-based  New  Left  group,  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party;  the  Workers  World 
Party;  and  their  afflUates.  These  organiza- 
tions seek  to  transform  this  country  into  a 
Communist  state  but  differ  on  the  plans  to 
be  followed. 

The  turbulence  generated  by  the  New  Left 
stimulated  all  these  organizations  into  mov- 
ing toward  increased  militancy  themselves. 
Seizing  any  pretext  as  the  foundation  for  a 
protest  demonstration,  leaders  of  these  or- 
ganizations seek  to  proliferate  each  demon- 
stration into  a  massive  confrontation  with 
the  authorities  to  generate  disrespect  for  law 
and  order. 

A  typical  example  occurred  in  connection 
vrtth  the  eoalltlon  group  ptarticlpatlng  in 
picketing  against  establishments  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  United  States  in 
July  1968.  In  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  area  this 
coalition  was  led  by  an  official  of  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  and  Included  members  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party;  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance,  the  youth  group  of  the  So- 
cialist Workere  Party;  Spartacist,  a  Trotsky- 
Ite  group;  and  others.  The  aggressive  action 
taken  by  this  group  necessitated  a  curfew  in 
Berkeley  In  order  to  quell  the  dlstiirbance. 

The  growing  militancy  of  the  old-line 
Communist  organizations  was  also  demon- 
strated at  the  Eighth  National  Convention  of 
the  Yoimg  Socialist  Alliance  held  November 
28,  through  December  1,  1968,  at  Chicago, 
m.  The  Yoiing  Socialist  Alliance  Is  the  youth 
and  training  section  of  the  SodaUst  Worken 
Party,  a  mllltantly  revolutionary  party 
based  upon  the  theories  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
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Lenin  as  Interpreted  by  Leon  Trotsky.  Among 
the  nearly  800  In  attendance  were  seven  en- 
listed men  from  the  U.S.  Army  and  several 
members  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  as  well  as  individuals  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  France,  and  West  Germany.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  a  militant 
black  nationalist  group,  were  among  the 
speakers  at  the  convention. 

One  speaker  described  those  in  attendance 
as  being  the  vanguard  of  the  young  students 
and  workers  who  are  called  upon  to  bring 
the  Uberatlng  ideas  of  socialism  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Another  speaker  appealed  to  the 
group  to  Increase  their  efforts  to  reach  the 
OIs,  to  invite  them  to  participate  in  demon- 
strations, as  a  group  of  100,000  OI's  can 
make  the  revolution.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention. Young  Socialist  Alliance  members 
were  reported  to  be  located  in  101  colleges 
or  universities,  32  high  schools,  and  Ave 
Junior  high  schools. 

While  all  the  splinter  organizations  have 
their  roots  in  the  Communist  movement,  it 
is  essential  that  It  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  are  ideological  differences  between  them 
and  that  all  these  organizations  are  not  part 
of  the  Communist  Party— U.S_A.  Most  of 
these  Communist  splinter  organizations  fol- 
low the  interpretation  of  Marxism-LenlnUm 
espoused  by  the  late  Leon  Trotsky  or  Com- 
munist China. 

The  C««nmunlst  Party— U.S.A.,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  that  part  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement  in  the 
United  States  which  is  pro-Soviet.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  find  the  Communist  Party — U.S  A 
following  the  line  established  by  the  CkMn- 
munlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  regardless 
of  the  effect  that  such  action  will  have  on 
the  party's  acceptance  In  the  United  States. 
Thus,  during  the  past  year  we  had  party 
leader  Gus  HaU  holding  a  press  conference 
In  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  February  1968, 
where  he  declared  that  United  States  "Im- 
perialism" was  the  central  issue  uniting  the 
67  Communist  and  workers  p>artles  gathered 
In  Budapest  for  a  consultative  meeting.  It 
was  also  at  this  time  that  Hall  stated  the 
meeting  had  unanimously  approved  a  pro- 
posal by  the  U.S.  delegation  that  it  send  a 
message  of  sympathy  and  support  to  NM-th 
Vietnam  for  its  valiant  stand  against  "Amer- 
ican aggression." 

The  matter  of  unanimous  support  for  the 
party  line  and  other  issues,  such  as  the  po- 
sition the  party  should  take  as  to  black 
power  and  the  fast-growing  New  Left  move- 
ment brought  about  growing  factionalism 
within  the  Communist  Party— U.S.A.,  during 
1968. 

There  were  a  number  of  party  fimction- 
arles  who  were  crlUcal  of  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet 
troops  and  tanks.  The  poslUon  the  party 
should  take  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
New  Left  is  also  a  matter  of  much  discus- 
sion but  in  recognition  of  the  New  Left's 
role  in  attracting  dissident  youth,  the  party 
will  relinquish  some  of  its  activity  on  col- 
lege campuses  to  the  New  Left  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  Industry.  In  March  1969,  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S_A.  held  a  West  Coast 
Youth  Conference  to  revamp  its  youth  or- 
ganization, the  W.  E.  B.  DuBoise  Clubs  of 
America.  Since  the  membership  of  the  Du- 
Bois  Clubs  has  now  declined  to  less  than 
100,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  the 
concept  of  the  organization  from  a  massive- 
type  organization  to  a  young  Communist  or- 
ganization, but  It  would  still  remain  under 
the  DuBois  label.  The  loss  of  student  mem- 
bers to  the  more  active  organizations  of  the 
New  Left  was  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
working-class  youth  represented  about  76 
percent  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference whUe  students  represented  only  26 
percent.  In  former  yean  the  ratio  had  been 
reversed. 

Because  of  the  factionalism  over  the  is* 
sues  mentioned  above,  the  special  conven- 
tion of  the  party  which  was  hald  In  New 
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Topk  City  from  July  4  through  July  7.  1968, 
wma  something  less  than  a  resounding  success 
for  Gus  Hall  and  his  supporters  In  the  na- 
tional leadership.  It  now  appears  that  the 
19th  national  convention  scheduled  for  the 
period  April  30  through  May  4,  1969.  will 
have  similar  results. 

Despite  the  Internal  strife  besetting  It, 
however,  the  party  makes  It  clear  that  while 
It  may  disagree  with  the  means  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government,  It  has  never  devi- 
ated from  Its  objective  of  achieving  a  com- 
miulzed  America. 

COMirCNIST    PARTT-TT.S.A.    AND    THE    BLACK 
POWEK   CONCEPT 

This  Is  evident  In  a  pamphlet,  "Black  Power 
and  Liberation — A  Commtmlst  View."  pub- 
lished by  the  party  In  December  1967.  In  It, 
Claude  Ughtfoot,  chairman  of  the  party's 
National  Negro  Commission,  wrote  that  the 
party's  opposition  to  guerrilla  warfare  by 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  Is  not  baaed  on 
the  rejection  of  violence.  On  the  contrary, 
he  emphasized  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  tim- 
ing. In  other  words,  In  line  with  the  histor- 
ical Communist  approach  to  rebellion.  It  Is 
wrong  to  rebel  unless  one  can  be  assured 
the  time  Is  right,  and  at  this  time  the  party 
Judges  the  time  to  be  Inappropriate. 

D\u-ing  1968  we  continued  to  see  the  for 
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states.  In  1968.  Gus  Hall  stated  that  through 
speaking  appearances  on  television,  on  ra- 
dio, and  m  person  he  was  able  to  reach  an 
estimated  50  million  people. 

In  addition  to  continuing  to  publish  the 
twice-weekly  newspaper  The  Worker,  party 
leaders  wca-ked  hard  during  1968  to  accumu- 


July  9,  1969     I     J^^V  9,  1969 


program  or  having  party  leaders  appear  on 
college  campuses  as  speakers.  48  such  ap- 
pearances having  been  made  during  that 
school  year.  ThU  Is  a  small  decrease  when 
compared  with  appearances  during  previous 
years.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  Is  in 
line  with  the  party's  relinquishment  of  some 


U<^tloS'tri?^.f  ^^^^y*  ^'^  "'^y  P"^-  '^  'ts"^tlWtyTn'the"^^^p^rto  the  nT: 

Son*  s  1^^  ^V^,-  '?''*  '^^an  pub-  l^n  in  orderto  concentrate  on  industry 
llcatlon  5  days  a  week  In  July  1968.  Publl-         I  submit  a  list  of  names  of  the«e  le^ 

cation  Of  The  Worker  was  then  discontinued.  -        •  *^  ""  '''"'^^  '**** 

SPEAKING    APPEARANCES    ON    COIXECE    CAMPUSES 


Also,   during   the   sCcademlc   year   1967-68. 
the  Communist  Party— U.S.A.  continued  Its 


..        .  . leaders, 

tne  dates  of  their  appearances  and  where 
they  appeared. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Without  objection,  we  shall 
Insert  the  list  at  this  point  In  the  record 

(The  list  follows:) 


PUBLIC  APPEARANCES  OF  PARTY  LEADERS  ON  CAMPUSES.  SCHOOL  YEAR  1967-«8 


School 


Speaker 


Date 


Brooklyn  College.  Brooklyn.  N.Y  r,    ^    u    ^  .    u^ 

University  o(  Santa  Clara. Santa  Clara  Calif i;.,h..,i  >*''"'"* Sept.27.196? 

Do  '        Herbert  A ptheker .-, oct    17  1967 

■  -^° .'--  Oct.'  18,'l967 

Milford'SufhenandV;:: No'v  '2' 1967 

Philip  Bart .": ■  \\Z    9I967 

Donald  Lee  Hamerquist Nov.  15!l967 


Do.... 
Do 
Gonza 


Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash       

John  Caffoil  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  "" 

PorflandStateCollege,  Portland.  Greg... non.M  1      u 

Los  Angeles  Valley  College,  Van  Nuys,  Calif  ^r.^^lLu,'" 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif       B^ItinA  fJ  ?-.; ■■. "O"-  ^'^  l**' 


Raymond  College  of  the'University  of  the>acificVstockton'Caii"f " " 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  NY  «v>iiun,uaii... 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.Y  


Bettina  ApthekerKurzweir..^'."'.".;.  Nov!  28]  1967 


.do 
-do. 
do. 


Do. 
Jan.  10.1968 


matlo..^  newj,lack  extremist  organizations;     Unlvlf^;!?  ^J  ^[i^^I^'^fe^K'cfiili^"'^^  ""oo:'''' 


aeme  ot- which  advocate  outright  anarchy. 
Insvirrectlon,  rebellion,  and  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  openly  advocate  "black 
power." 

The  emergence  of  a  militant  black  power 
concept  In  the  civil  rights  movement,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  extremist  groups, 
has  placed  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  In 
a  quandary.  There  Is  a  strong  pro-black 
power  current  among  the  lower  echelon  rank- 
and-file  members  of  the  party  and  the  Ne- 
gro composition  of  the  party  leans  toward 
the  black  power  prophets. 

The  Communist  Party— U.S.A.  Is  confronted 
with  the  dUemma  of  losing  hold  and  Influence 
over  the  more  militant  Negro  youth  within 
the  party  t>ecause  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
reckless  propaganda  of  black  power  advocates 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown,  for 
example,  openly  espouse  the  extreme  posi- 
tions of  Pldel  Castro,  the  late  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara,  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  the  American 
varieties  of  Irresponsible  exponents  of  vio- 
lence. The  Communist  Party— U.S.A.  claims 
to  disagree  with  these  extreme  positions  at 
this  particular  time  but  conciliates  with  them 
for  fear  of  being  Isolated  from  this  sector  of 
youth.  It  conciliates  so  much,  in  fact,  that  It 
Is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  Communist 
Party  is  really  for  or  against  black  power. 

In  February  1969  the  party's  Commission 
on  Black  Uberatlon  (formerly  the  National 
Negro  Commission)  adopted  a  series  of  mo- 
tions representing  a  decided  shift  from  the 
advocacy  of  political  action  to  deal  with  the 
racial  issues  to  an  acceptance  of  violence  and 
guerrilla  warfare  as  advocated  by  the  vio- 
lence-prone Black  Panther  Party  which  I  will 
discuss  later.  The  commission  passed  motions 
to  accept  the  Black  Panther  Party  program 
to  work  as  closely  with  the  Black  Panthers  as 


St.  Cloud'state  Coile'ge"si"ci5ud*l«*nn'''  *^""" .'-":."::::— .do 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha  Wis  Arnold  Johnson 

Universityof  Dayton.  Dayton  Ohio  '"' 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R  I 
Hofstra  University.  Hempstead,  N  Y 


California  State  College  arHaywaVd.HaywaVd.'Carif R.Wi^^" 

Wavne  .Slate  Universitv,  Detroit,  MIc'-  Beffina  1 

1  College,  Worcester,  Mas 
liversity,  Granville,  Ohio. 


Herbert  Apfheker..^ 
do. 


Wayne  State  Uniiersitv  Detroir  M^h    '        '  "" g"'!.' ""//!!:'".'"''  '<''« 

Assumption  College,  Worcester  Mass Herbert  Aptheker 

Oenison  Universitv.  Granville.  Ohio  °J' 


Jan.  12,1968 
Jan.  17,1968 
Jan.  22,1968 
Jan.  24,1968 
Feb.    5, 1968 

.„...   .      „ -■ Feb.    6.1968 

Apetheker  Kurzweil Feb.    8,1968 

Feb.  10,1968 

,.„  Feb.  15.1968 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.. B.Wi„."i>„.i.  l     i V ''*'>■  20,1968 

Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Eleveland,  Ohii Virln,  P.r?^      "  '^'"^**" ''«''•  ^L  1968 

Indiana  State  University,  Terre  haute,  Ind  H.rhlr. /i.hV-- •"«"•  ",1968 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso  Ind Herbert  Aptheker Feb.  24,1968 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison'  Wis        2« ""'■  19.  "68 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee  Wis    2? Mar.  27,1968 

Universityof  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn  2? **»'■  28,1968 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion  S  Dak' 3» '*"■  29,1968 

Stanislaus  state  College,  Turlock,  Calif J RiHiniiV.iiLl-ii"-^--,- *P'-     ••''68 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Conn  2f  JSr  .  .'^It*^^*' '^'"^•'' '^Pf-     3.1968 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York;  nVy'"" ?,!,Hi  1  ""'*''*' ^o. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky        Hifh.rfiV.-i.-V ^P^-   "•'968 

Eastern  Michigan  University,  Ypsilanti  Mich Herbert  Aptheker Apr.  22,1968 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio        Phirin  p;^ *P''-  25.1968 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass  KSrT/i^-.i;  "J "«y    5,1968 

s.n  Fernando  vai„y  su,e  College,  NorthrTd-g-e;  caiif.v.::::::::::::::::::::  olX  Heal\  ::::::::::::::::::  mIJ  f; \m 

Universityof  North'Oak'ofa."  Grand"  Forks' N 'oik" r:.Vulu ***)'  ll,'l968 

Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette.  Ind Si^.^  a-.-k- -J I^^V  1*.'968 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowlin'gGree'n'o'h'io 5»  '^P"*'"' Do. 

University  of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus,  Chicago,  III       " f ™,;.  ni-.L;.; f'"  '^-l^*' 

Shasta  Junior  College,  Redding,  Calif  ^^?„?'!'".k- l— i - "^y  16.1968 

University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  Minn Beftina  Aptheker  Kurzweil May  21.1968 

Indiana  University,  Bloomingfon,  Ind  ,l!!!!l°i.^"-y^ - "ay  23,1968 

Do. James  West,  Ted  Pearson May  31.1968 

19 June    1. 1968 


MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  Hoover.  As  late  as  April  1968,  Gus 
Hall  claimed  that  the  party  had  14,000  dues 
paying  members  and  some  100,000 
porters. 


sup- 


MASS 


membership     organizations     whose 
programs    undermine    respect    por    law 

AND    order 


In  April  1968,  black  power  posters  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba  These 
posters  urged  "Retaliation  to  Crime:  Revo- 
lutionary Violence"  and  were  distributed  by 
the  Afro-Aslan-Latln  American  Peoples  Sol- 
idarity Organization,  Havana,  Cuba. 

IMPACT    or    NEW    LETT    AND    BLACK    EXTREMIST 
STDDENT    MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  Hoover.  While  the  phenomenon  of 
revolutionary  "protest  movements"  mani- 
fested   by    campus    rebellions    and    riotous 


A  serious  law  enforcement  problem  Is  posed 
by   mass   membership   organizations   whose 

-..^„..„oi.o     P™8rams  have  the  effect  of  undermining  re-  .  ^  __    „    ^„    „w„.ui. 

the  Black  Panthers  will  permit?  and  "to  YoS     f?!?'  l*?'  ^^7  *°**  °^^^^-  ^ome  directly  or  demonstrations  throughout" the  world"  some 

the  Black  Panthers  If  this  can  be  done.  These     l^l^f^*  '^^  advocate  defiance  of  the  law  and  °^  which  I  have  briefly  described,  reached  a 

motions  were  opposed  by  veteran  Communist     "°®""^y  toward  constituted  authority.  new  peak  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been 

Party  members  and  further  battles  concern-     'oReicn  influences  in  the  black  national-  ''"'^'I'nK  up  for  a  decade.  The  wave  of  ex- 

Ing  these  Issues  can  be  expected  within  the                                ^t  movement  tremlsm,  which  has  been  marked  by  grow- 

P^rty-                                                                              The  question  of  foreign  Influences  In  th..  ]^^  Ji°K^^°*  ^"'^  lawlessness,  has  without  a 

MORE  PARTY  OPEN  ACTivrrT                     black  nationalist  movement  Is  a  matter  of  f                 k*  ^*""^"1  Impact  on  this  country 

Ever  since  its  18th  national  convention  In     ^""^  ^^oncem  to  the  FBI  and  during  the  succe^fi?^  anH^^S"  "  ^^-  *???»"•«»  ^^^ 

June  1966  the  party  in  this  country  has  been     ^°^^  °^  our  Investigative  activity  In  this  vi»f ^i.  L       »  J?^^   prosecution   of   the 

moving  more   Into'  open   actlvltie^,   r^nm^J     A^^  we  are  ever  alert  to  this  po^bUlty.  Po^  Sr  civH  rTeht!^  a^j  It^^""!^"^  '}"'  ''^^^"' 

candidates  for  political  offlce  and  attempt-     «««  thing  there  has  been  traVeTabroid  bj  tween  black^lnn  whftr^^  animosity  be- 

people.  While  on  a  trip  through  the  United     Afric!  a^d  other7     '  '"'"  "^'P""""  °'  ""^^  ZT'^''''  ^*"^«'^»  protest  ^tW^^hic^^ 

tributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  a  law- 


less and  Insurrectionary  atmosphere  wtilch 
has  encoxiraged  widespread  contempt  for  es- 
tablished authority  and  promoted  criminal, 
violent  behavior.  Overall.  It  Is  apparent  that 
these  groups  are  clearly  subversive  forces 
which  represent  an  ever  Increasing  danger  to 
our  national  welfare  and  security. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  developed  Informa- 
tion on  a  number  of  occasions  whereby  non- 
students  appeared  on  campuses  during  pe- 
riods of  student  agitation  to  participate  In 
campus  disorders.  Information  has  also  been 
developed  Indicating  that  extremist  aglUtors 
have  traveled  from  one  campus  to  another 
exhorting  students  to  protest  the  administra- 
tion of  their  schools,  and  some  students 
have  participated  In  disorders  on  campuses 
other  than  their  own. 

Information  concerning  the  activities  of 
such  individuals  Is  furnished  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  determination  as  to 
whether  violations  of  the  antirtot  laws  or 
other  Federal  violations  exist. 

FBI  COVERAGE  OF  SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  confronted  with  a  growing  number  of 
Individuals,  organizations,  and  problems  In 
the  security  field  requiring  Investigative  at- 
tention, we  have  been  able  to  follow  closely 
and  report  on  their  diverse  activities  and 
thus  keep  the  appropriate  authorities  ad- 
vised. 

Through  Informants  we  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  organizations  at  high  levels, 
both  locally  and  nationally.  The  services  of 
these  men  and  women  In  their  Informant 
capacity  have  also  enabled  us  to  continue 
our  deep  penetrations  In  the  Intelligence  op- 
erations being  conducted  In  this  country  by 
representatives  of  the  Communist  bloc  par- 
ticularly Russia,  Cuba,  and  Red  China. 

TELEPHONE    TAPS 

We  make  use  of  a  total  of  49  telephone 
taps  and  five  microphone  Installations  In 
Bureau  cases  In  the  security  field.  All  were 
approved  In  advance  and  In  writing  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

ESPIONAGE  AND   COTTNTERINTELLIGENCE 

Reports  from  a  host  of  reliable  FBI  sources 
clearly  Indicate  no  letup  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  countries  In  their  Intelligence  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  penetrating  our  national  defense 
interests.  As  all  Americans  know.  It  Is  the 
Intent  and  objective  of  Russia  and  the  other 
Communist  countries  to  spread  their  brand 
of  the  Communist  system  wherever  possible. 

The  coverage  and  thwarting  of  these  for- 
eign Intelligence  activities  have  over  the  years 
resulted  In  a  steadily  Increasing  workload  for 
the  FBI. 

SOVIET  UNION  AND  OTHER  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Bases  for  the  Intelligence  operations  of 
the  Communist  bloc  continue  to  be  their 
official  establishments  Including  their  diplo- 
matic establishments  and  their  delegations 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  Intelligence  serv- 
ices of  the  Communist-bloc  countries  con- 
tinue to  make  fuU  use  of  all  of  these  as  a 
cover  for  their  operations.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cials assigned  to  these  establlshmente  are 
actually  Intelligence  officers  engaged  in  the 
clandestine  direction  of  Intelligence  agents 
and  sources  In  our  country. 

In  carrying  out  their  alms  we  find  the 
Communist  Intelligence  services  attempting 
to  penetrate  such  key  U.S.  agencies  as  the 
FBI,  CIA,  State  Department,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SOVIET-BLOC  OFFICIAL  PERSONNEL 

The  official  personnel  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  openly  In  this  country  play  an 
important  role  In  this  vast  Intelligence- 
gathering  operation.  The  number  of  official 
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personnel  of  the  Soviet  bloc  here  on  April  1, 
1960,  totaled  2,537,  Including  dependente. 
Some  Idea  of  the  number  of  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel Involved  can  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  a  Soviet  defector  has  stated  that 
70-80  percent  of  all  personnel  assigned  to 
Soviet  diplomatic  establishments  work  In  the 
Intelligence  field. 

This  chart  shows  the  total  Soviet-bloc  of- 
ficial personnel  In  this  country  on  July  1 
for  the  years  1963  through  1968  and  the 
current  complement  here  on  April  1,  1969. 
It  also  Illustrates  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  the  number  has  Increased  substan- 
tially. 

Most  of  the  official  personnel  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  In  this  country  are  from  Riosbla.  This 
chart  gives  a  breakdown  by  countries  of  the 
Soviet-bloc  official  personnel  In  the  United 
States  as  of  April  1,  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  officials,  there  are  those 
deep-cover  Intelligence  agents  operating  In 
our  country  who  have  no  ostensible  connec- 
tion with  their  foreign  principal.  Once  a 
deep-cover  agent  has  gained  entry  to  our 
country,  he  easily  becomes  assimilated  Into 
our  vast  population  under  an  assumed  Iden- 
tity. HIS  detection  and  Identification  at  this 
point  become  a  counterintelligence  problem 
of  extreme  magnitude. 

CtJBA 

Since  Pldel  Ca&tro  established  a  Commu- 
nist beachhead  In  Cuba  In  1959  he  has  from 
that  point  forward  spared  no  effort  to  expand 
the  Communist  takeover  to  the  remainder  of 
Latin  America.  As  a  result,  Cuba  represents 
the  greatest  potential  threat  to  peace  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  regard,  Castro 
has  not  only  publicly  supported  oi>en  rebel- 
lion by  Communist-led  groups  In  most  of 
Latin  America,  but  he  has  supplied  men,  ma- 
terial and  logistical  support  In  a  further 
effort  to  overthrow  existing  democratic 
regimes  in  Latin-American  countries. 

Significantly,  in  addition  to  the  training 
of  gfuerrtllas  for  the  exportation  of  Castro's 
revolution  to  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. Information  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  Negroes  are  being  trained  In  Cuba  for 
Infiltration  Into  the  United  States.  This  Is 
particularly  Important  when  viewed  In  the 
light  of  open  support  given  during  several 
recent  tntematlonal  Communlsit  conferences 
held  m  Havana  to  the  concept  of  armed  Insur- 
rection by  black  power  advocates  and  other 
black  extremist  groups  In  the  United  States. 

Since  Castro  took  over  Cuba  In  1959,  over 
400,000  Cubans  have  left  their  homeland  for 
refuge  In  the  United  States,  the  flow  since 
December  1965  liavlng  been  at  the  rate  of 
over  3,700  a  month.  This  adds  to  our  work  In 
two  areas.  On  one  hand,  many  of  the  refugees 
carry  on  activities  to  overthrow  Castro.  These 
activities  have  ranged  from  the  bombing  of 
Cubaji  establishments  as  well  as  establish- 
ments of  countries  carrying  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  to  see  and  air  attacks  against  the 
Cuban  mainland.  This  continued  militancy 
necessitates  our  keeping  track  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugee activities  BJid  conducting  appropriate 
Investigations  where  there  are  Indications 
that  Federal  statutes  have  been  violated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  Cuban 
Intelligence  a^nts  being  Infiltrated  Into  this 
oounitry  through  the  reftigee  stream  Is  always 
present  and  requires  continuing  Investigative 
attention. 

Cuba,  of  course,  as  In  the  case  of  other 
Communist  bloc  countries,  relies  heavily  on 
Its  only  diplomatic  establishment  In  the 
United  States,  the  Cuban  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York  City,  to  serve  as 
a  legal  base  of  operatUwis  for  clandestine  in- 
telligence gathering  activity. 

CHINA 

The  potent  threat  to  otir  national  security 
posed  by  Red  China  still  exists.  In  fact,  the 
blatant,  belligerent  and  Illogical  statements 
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made  by  Red  China's  spokesmen  during  the 
past  year  leave  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  Is  Communist  China's  No.  1  enemy. 
This  bitterness  towards  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries — even  the  Soviet 
Union — Is  a  factor  In  Red  China's  ambition 
to  equal  other  major  powers  economically, 
militarily  and,  especially.  In  scientific 
endeavors. 

ThU  Red  Chinese  goal  has  resulted  in 
Chinese  Communist  Intelligence  activities 
In  this  country,  overt  as  well  as  convert,  to 
obtain  needed  material,  particularly  In  the 
scientific  field. 

In  one  clandestine  effort  In  1967,  which  we 
thwarted,  a  Chinese  American  attempted  to 
send  electronic  equipment  to  Hong  Kong  by 
way  of  Canada.  This  Chinese  American 
headed  an  electromc  company  In  the  United 
States  and  the  components  Involved,  which 
could  have  been  used  In  aerospace  research, 
missile  tracking,  and  radar,  were  sent  to  a 
Hong  Kong  businessman,  temporarily  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  Based  on  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  FBI,  he  was  arrested  by 
Canadian  authorities  In  Toronto  for  making 
a  false  customs  declaration,  the  electronics 
components  being  declared  as  replacement 
parts  for  printing  machines.  He  was  convicted 
and  served  a  60-day  sentence. 

We  are  being  confronted  with  a  growing 
amount  of  work  in  Ijelng  alert  for  Chinese 
Americans  and  others  in  this  country  who 
would  assist  Red  China  In  supplying  needed 
material  or  promoting  Red  Chinese  propa- 
ganda. For  one  thing.  Red  China  has  been 
flooding  the  country  with  Its  propaganda 
and  there  are  over  300,000  Chinese  In  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  could  be  sus- 
ceptible to  recruitment  either  through  ethnic 
ties  cr  hostage  situations  because  of  rela- 
tives m  Communist  China. 

In  addition,  up  to  20,000  Chinese  immi- 
grants can  come  Into  the  United  States  each 
year  and  this  provides  a  means  to  send  il- 
legal agents  Into  our  Nation.  There  are  active 
Chinese  Communist  sympathizers  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  a  position  to  aid  In 
operations  against  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  have  a 
legal  base  In  the  United  States  from  which  to 
conduct  Intelligence  operations.  In  Canada, 
however,  there  Is  an  offlce  of  the  New  China 
News  Agency  which  poses  as  a  legitimate 
news-gathering  organization.  Actually,  its 
real  function  is  to  serve  as  a  base  for  Red 
China  propaganda  activity. 

A  growing  problem  '  which  threatens  to 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  our  Investigative 
resources  concerns  the  approximately  40,000 
Hong  Kong  based  Chinese  seamen,  many  ac- 
tually residing  on  the  China  mainland.  We 
are  aware  of  situations  where  they  have 
served  as  couriers  In  Intelligence  operations. 
There  have  also  been  Instances  of  mutinies 
on  foreign  ships  by  Chinese  crews  waving  the 
book  "Quotations  From  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung. 

Of  the  40,000-odd  crewmen,  on  any  given 
day  three-fourths  of  them  are  on  vessels 
throughout  the  world.  Some  27,000  of  the 
total  crew  complement  are  members  of  the 
Chinese  Communist-dominated  Hong  Kong 
Seamen's  Union.  In  respect  to  the  United 
States,  there  are  thousands  of  entries  made 
by  these  crewmen  Into  the  United  States 
cities  each  year  when  their  ships  dock  here. 
Although  It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  seaman 
to  desert  ship  to  perform  an  intelligence  as- 
signment. It  Is  noted  that  there  were  over 
700  desertions  by  Chinese  crewmen  In  the 
United  States  In  fiscal  year  1967,  and  this 
accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
total  desertions  by  Chinese  crewmen 
throughout  the  world  during  that  year.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  desertions  by  Chi- 
nese crewmen  Jumped  to  some  930  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968. 
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CONSUMER  INTERESTS  AT  STAKB 
IN  MOUNTINO  CORRDFnON  IN 
PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUTOUOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  Is  providing  the  public 
with  a  glimpse  Into  the  murky  under- 
current of  the  pipeline  construction  in- 
dustry. Corruption,  bribery,  violence,  and 
extortion  Involving  respected  corporate 
executives,  union  officials,  and  some  who 
hold  public  office  are  causing  the  cost  of 
laying  pipeline  to  soar. 

According  to  the  Journal,  $443  million 
was  spent  last  year  in  constructing  some 
12.829  miles  of  pipeline.  This  is  twice 
the  cost  for  lajring  the  same  amount  of 
pipe  10  years  ago.  The  100-percent  in- 
crease in  price,  however,  cannot  fully 
be  written  off  to  the  traditional  factors 
of  manpower,  material,  and  financing 
costs.  The  Journal  reporters  have  uncov- 
ered "some  observers  who  say  some  of 
tlie  rlsfcTS  due  to  the  high  cost  of  graft." 
The  consumer  Is  affected  adversely. 
Almost  all  of  our  country's  natural  gaa 
is  moved   underground   through  pipes, 
and  more  than  half  of  our  petroleum  is 
moved  through  underground  pipelines. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  allows 
transmission  companies  to  Qgure  in  the 
coat  of  constructing  pipeline  in  deter- 
mining the  rates  they  will  charge  local 
gas  utility  companies.  And.  of  course, 
gasoline  prices  are  directly  affected  by 
the  cost  of  pipeline  construction.  In  the 
end  the  consumer  pays  the  bill,  and  his 
bill  is  disproportionately  higher  because 
somewhere  down  the  line  millions  In 
graft  and  extortion  changed  hands. 

The  present  circiunstances  impinging 
upon  the  construction  of  vital  pipelines 
are  intolerable.  Public  exposure,  and  the 
reported  Justice  Department  crackdown 
will  be  helpful.  However,  I  believe  that  In 
Justice  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  in- 
dustry, the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  Investigate  the  sor- 
did state  of  affairs  in  pipeline  construc- 
tion. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  inter- 
ested Members  the  series  of  three  articles 
now  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  following  Is  an  excerpt 
from  the  lead  article: 
iNvisiBu:  Industry:   Pikms  Assekt  Patows 

AM    ACCKTXD    PRACTICB    Ot    PipelInK    Con- 

STstJcnoN 

In  Newark.  N.J.,  earUer  thlB  year.  Justice 
Department  Uwyer  Herbert  J.  Stem  deecrlbed 
!l.*w^^  "naked  corruption"  the  Ukee  oX 
which,  he  said,  "rapely  if  ever"  had  been  dla- 
cloeed  in  Federal  court. 

The  crUnln&l  case  involved  Colonial  Pipe- 
line Co..  operator  of  a  pipeline  from  Houston 
to  Linden.  N.J.  The  »400  million  line,  which 
transports  gasoline  and  other  oil  products 
Is  the  largest  privately  financed  construction 
project  in  history.  It  Is  owned  by  nine  major 
oU  oompaniee.  "^-jw 

The  Jury  found  six  defendants.  IncludlnK 
the  former  president  of  Colonial  and  the 
municipal  councU  president  of  Woodbrldtte 
Township,  N.  J.,  guilty  of  offering  or  a^p^S 
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fhi**"?",^  ^"^^  ***  Mp«KUte  oonstructton  on 
the  pipeline  in  New  Jersey  in  1903  and  1964 
In  a  second  trial  Just  ended,  also  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  court  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey    Peter  Weber;   the  powerful  head  of 

^Zr.J."^t\^^^  ^  °'  tb«  Operating 
aigineers  Union,  was  found  guilty  of  forc- 
ing a  contractor  to  award  a  subcontract  to 

^-1  *°''*,  .^^'^P^^y  *^'l  °^  receiving  a  cash 
payoff  Of  $30,000  on  the  same  plpeUne  Job 

The  case  shocked  pipeline  execuUve»-par. 
ucularly  because  men  who  paid  bribes  wm» 

n  £f-  !^?"''^  "•  *"*="'^«1  to  'lew  Col  J 
^Jk*!^*"  ^  *°  unfortunate  mishap  in 
an  otherwise  ethical  Industoy.  "l  don't  kiow 
^^B  T^'  Shakedowns."  typically  says 
Jamee  B.  Henderson,  president  of  Transcon- 
tmental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.  of  H^a. 
We^don  t  participate,  and  we  wont.  Con- 
d'^e'fih^.""'  ^^''>^-  '^on't  get  shaken 

But  a  Wall  Street  Journal  InvestlKatlon 
suggeets  a  contrary  view.  Talks  with  pipeline 
li^^'  «'^'«^t«".  ^eral  agents  ,JSd 
labor  Union  officials  indicate  widespread  cor- 
rupuon  that  results  in  higher  prlc^  to  u^ 
2s^t  S^t:^  '^**  petroleum.  These  sour^ 

In  Louisiana,  violence  or  the  threat  of  vlo- 

pay  off  pubUc  officials  or  submit  to  unususJ 

P^tKS."^"'      ^      ""-^-^      "t^ 

larlUi^  J'^^^^^  "«*•  «>e«^'e  un- 
ton  taotlcs  have  forced  at  least  one  plpeOlne 
contractor  out  of  business  and  severely  hurt 

n^-  ^,  '^'^^  ""*  ''^te'^lve  Federal  Inves- 
tigation Is  imder  way. 

--In   Connecticut.   New   York   and   other 

nffl^;  T  '''^'^  o*  intimidation  of  pipeline 
officials  Is  mounting.  t^^^v 

—Throughout  the  pipeline  Industry,  fear 

^  WM?*^,^*^*"'  P'P*^^«  executives  afraid 
to  tesUfy  about  extorMon.  An  attitude  Mr- 
sists  that  bribes  to  unions  and  others  wTa 
necessary  cost  of  doing  business 

f JTif^u Jff"*"  *h*  nation,  slowdowns  and 
featherbeddlng  practices  of  scene  plDellne 
unions  have  increased.  ^^   Pipeime 
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PtiM  and  his  profit  depends  on  how  many 
reet  of  pipe  he  can  Uy  per  day  Thus  a 
•10.000  bribe  may  look  preferable  to  a  labw 
slowdown  OT  a  delay  in  obtaining  a  municipal 
permit— problems  that  might  ooBt  the  con- 
tractor five  times  that  amount 


REPRESENTATIVE  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 
EARNS  MASTER  OP  PUBLIC  AD- 
MINISTRATION DEGREE 
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sr.^  J^  **"  estimate  the  damage  to  the 
i^n!^  °'"  ^'  °°"*  *°  *h*  PubUc  f?om  th«e 
conditions.  But  there  are  indications.  Last 
year  construction  of  large,  aoes-country 
pipelines  totaled  $443  mllUon  tat  12.829  mUes 

w  J  ,?!h  T*""  ^**"  "^  °*"ly  «•  much  pipe 
was  laid  fOT  around  half  the  cart.  Some  obT 
servers  aay  some  of  the  rise  Is  due  to  the 
blgh  cost  of  graft.  Others  say  the  Increase 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  more  legltlmato  In- 
creases    in    manpower    and    material    costs 
Including  a  near  doubling  of  the  labor  bUl 
More    than   half   the   nation's   petroleum 
energy  and  nearly  all  its  gas  moves  under- 
ground In  a  network   of  over  one  mUIion 
miles  of  pipeline.  The  cost  of  oil  plpeUnes 
effects  the  price  of  gasoline,  and  the  Sost  S 
natural  gas  pipelines  is  the  key  factor  in  the 
price  the  Federal  Power  Commission  aUows 
?'*^f^tf^^'*  companies  to  charge  local  gas 
utUltles.  Thus,  any  extra  costs  in  pipe  con- 
struction can  Wind  up  in  the  price  of  gas  to 
the  public.  B«»  w 

.J°L  ^"*°"«  reasons,  pipelines  are  prime 
targets  for  extortion.  "Ifs  an  industry  with 
a  lot  of  money  to  begin  with."  says  a  Federal 
investigator.  "Then  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure 
to  get  the  Job  done  quickly,  so  the  tendency 
Is  to  pay  off  and  get  on  with  the  Job  "  The 
haste  is  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  pipe- 
laying  (rain  and  cold  weather  shut  down 
most  jobs  ,  the  high  fixed  cost  of  equlpme^L^ 
on  a  p  pe  Job  and  the  frequent  desire  to  finish 
^P^e  in  time  to  capture  winter  heating 

The  TOntractor  who  builds  a  plpeUne  is 
vulnerable  because  his  bid  Is  generally  a  toed 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASSACRUSnrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
State  representative  from  Andover 
Mass.,  who  formerly  served  as  my  admin- 
istrative assistant,  was  the  first  legisla- 
tor to  earn  a  master  of  public  adminis- 
tration degree  from  the  John  W  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  this  June 

Paul  W.  Cronin  is  a  vigorously  active 
and  dedicated  public  servant  who  felt  he 
needed  to  take  the  time  to  think  through 
u°^®i*/  ^^  congeries  of  problems  which 
both  State  and  National  legislators  must 
And  solutions  to  daily.  Prom  this  experi- 
ence. Representative  Cronin  brought  a 
new  proposal,  which  he  devised  and 
wrote  about  for  his  tiiesis,  for  revising 
county  government  in  Massachusetts  so 
that  It  might  take  account  of  the  func- 
tional needs  of  modem  counties. 

*,,®**r,"°P^.®^^®  "^^  h^  proposal  tiiat 
the  Committee  on  Counties  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  asked  for  $50  000 
and  a  commission  to  study  the  plan. 

^L^^®,^®°  P™"**  to  be  associated 
with  Paul  Cronin  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues may  be  Interested  in  two  articles 
i™*?  ^  J^''^"  Sun  and  tiie  Lawrence 
Eagle  Tribune  about  this  truly  fine  young 
man.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit these  articles  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Pbom    Japan— From    Libta— From    Andovkk 
Stats  HotrsE 
•nie  trade  secretary  of  Japan,  the  minister 
of  development  in  Libya,  the  vice  president 
of  a  bank  in  Colombia,  win  degrees  tomor- 
Ta^^^^r""  '""^  ^-  ^-°«»y  school 
So  wlU  Rep.  Paul  w.  Cronin.  31,  B-An- 
sSl  ^*«*8^»t<»"  to  graduate  from  the 

Cronin  crammed  two  years  of  courses  Into 
m^^,^  ^f.  ^^  "aster's  degree  in  pubUc  ad- 
SSSlS!"''  ****'°*'^  '"^  ^  administration 

^-l?  J!f  ^°^?**  ***^  y®*'  ^«»7  much."  he  said 
yesterday  in  the  House  lobby.  "You  don't 

«^f^^  *°  ^"'^  "^8»  o"t  here  many 

^t2    «"*  *^^  Kennedy  School  forced  me 

w»„^     w."  "^  **^1^  ^bout  problems  as 
well  as  solutions."  ^^ 

One  problem  he  thought  about  was  coun- 

« J^'"''^*°'-  ^  P^P*'  h«  ^°^  on  a  School 
assignment  was  the  core  of  a  plan  to  re-aUgn 

on  regional  services. 

A   professor   graded   the   paper   "B"    but 
Cronin  filed  a  bUl  based  on  hls'^se^h  ^d 

hL  ,^^  P"^f  °'  th«  Committee  on  Coun- 
ties, usually  slow  to  embrace  county  reforms 
The  Committee  liked  the  idea  so  much  iTfs 

^^'?^^^*^?^°^  •^'*  *  nine-man  cSSsSon 
to  study  the  plan.  ™  "" 
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The  School,  began  In  1966.  was  dedicated 
as  a  memorial  for  the  late  President.  The  na- 
tional prefers  to  It  as  "the  government  In 
exile  for  the  future  Kennedy  admlnlatn- 
tlon." 

But  Republican  Cronin  calls  the  99  grad- 
uates m  the  class  of  1969  "the  people  who 
wlU  be  running  the  world  In  the  next  five 
years." 

Graduates  include  ministers  and  business 
executives  on  leave  from  Asian  and  mid-east 
countries  and  Africa. 

Wednesday  luncheons  for  students  Rep. 
Cronin  calls  "the  most  incredible  part  of 
this  experience."  Here,  the  99  class  members 
rubbed  shoulders  and  compared  experiences. 
"You  got  to  know  the  other  people  in  the 
School  on  a  very  close  basis."  he  reports. 

The  Andover  representetlve  is  in  his  sec- 
ond term  in  the  House  of  Representetlves. 
was  the  youngest  selectman  to  serve  In  his 
home  town  and  later  was  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Cong.  F.  Bradford  Morse.  R-Lowell. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Kathleen 
Sears,  of  Andover.  and  they  are  the  parente 
of  Kevin.  H.  and  Kim.  10. 

Akdotzh  Solon-Stddemt  Wins  His  Mastks's 
Degree  at  Habvasd 
(By  Lorlng  Swalm.  Jr.) 
State  House.— Henceforth.  It  will  be:  Rep 
Paul  W.  Cronin.  B.A..  MJ».A. 

This  week,  the  young  Andover  Republican 
legislator  was  awarded  a  master's  degree 
in  public  administration  from  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  graduate  school  of  govern- 
ment at  Harvard  university. 

Cronin.  31,  completed  the  rlgoroiu  two- 
year  course  In  one  year — and  was  a  state 
representetlve  at  the  same  time. 

He  was  the  only  legislator — and  one  of 
the  rare  Republicans — in  the  newly  formed 
government  school  founded  in  memory  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

"I  certainly  feel  the  experience  made  me 
a  better  legislator,  he  told  the  Sunday  Sun. 
"It  opened  up  associations  with  leaders  who 
WlU  be  running  their  coimtries  In  the  next 
five  years.  And  It  meshed  the  theoretical 
and  practical  side  of  pubUc  administration 
which  is  my  chosen  profession." 

Among  Cronin's  99  colleagues  at  the  insti- 
tute were  cabinet-rank  officers  from  govern- 
mente  around  the  world.  "Hiere  was  the  per- 
manent secretary  of  The  Nigerian  Natural 
Resources  departenent.  the  deputy  secretary 
of  the  Indian  cabinet  at  New  Delhi,  the 
Libyan  minister  of  planning,  the  trade  pro- 
motion chief  of  the  Japanese  foreign  office. 
Certainly  the  session  at  Kennedy  institute 
win  be  no  handicap  if  and  when  Cronin 
aspires  for  higher  office  in  purstUt  of  his 
career  An  eventuaUty  which  could  not  be 
far  distant,  in  case  Congressman  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  decided  to  move  to  other  duties, 
as  has  been  rumored. 

Cronin  Is  what  could  be  termed  an  Irish 
Republican,  no  smaU  asset  In  DemocraUc 
country.  He  was  Morse's  administrative  as- 
sistant for  several  years  and  ran  two  of  his 
successfiU  reelection  campaigns. 

Pot  the  first  semester  at  the  Kennedy 
school,  Cronin  himself  was  engaged  In  an 
eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontetlon  with  an- 
other stete  representative  Incumbent.  The 
two  fought  for  one  seat  and  Cronin  won. 

Most  classes  at  Kennedy  were  in  the  morn- 
ings, some  being  on  Saturdays,  which  al- 
lowed Cronin  to  fulfill  his  obligations  to  oon- 
stltuente  by  voting  In  House  actions  from  1 
p.m.  onwards. 

"Fot  the  last  three  weeks,  as  the  end  of 
the  course  was  in  sight."  he  says  somewhat 
wutfully.  "I  went  with  two  hours  sleep  every 
second  night." 

The  thesis  Cronin  wrote  fOT  his  MPJ^. 
degree — a  proposal  for  revising  county  gov- 
ernment In  Ikfassachusetts — was  submitted  as 
the  basis  for  legislation  before  the  General 
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Court.  The  normaUy  skeptical  and  defensive 
committee  on  counties,  which  shot  down  In 
flames  reform  proposals  offered  by  Ck>T. 
Francis  Sargent,  took  kindly  to  Cronin's  t^>- 
proach.  The  committee  recommended  a  study, 
and  a  $60,000  appropriation  to  finance  It, 
no  smaU  achievement. 

In  essence.  Cronin  proposed  the  dedrawing 
of  coimty  lines  to  correspond  to  new  func- 
tional needs  of  modem  counties.  He  sug- 
gested a  regrouping  of  the  communities  along 
the  Merrimack  Valley  as  a  natural  focus  for 
one  dedeslgned  county:  a  "Cosmos  County" 
of  1.6  mlUlon  Inhabltante  of  Greater-Boston; 
a  suburban  county  comprising  towns  be- 
tween routes  128  and  496. 

In  addition,  he  redistributed  the  customary 
functions  of  counties,  assigning  some  to  the 
state,  some  to  local  communities,  but  most  to 
a  restructured  county  government. 

"The  attaltunent  of  a  graduate  degree  from 
Harvard  at  a  period  when  you  have  also  been 
engaged  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  your 
legislative  duties."  runs  a  letter  Cronin  re- 
ceived Friday  from  his  boss  In  the  House. 
Minority  Leader  Rep.  Sidney  Ciirtlss, 
"deserves  the  highest  of  commendations. 

"The  work  you  have  done  to  achieve  the 
distinction  of  MJ>.A.  wlU  enhance  your  politi- 
cal aims  and  objectives. 

"Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  life- 
time of  gratification  which  this  reward  for 
your  diligence  has  bestowed  on  you." 

Cronin  during  his  business  on  Beacon  Hill 
has  worked  with  four  other  Uberal  young 
Republicans  in  sponsoring  practical  legisla- 
tion which  achieved  considerable  success  In 
passage.  The  group  was  called  "The  Monday 
Club,"  modelled  after  Cong.  Morse's  notable 
"Wednesday  Club."  the  Uberal  congressional 
group  which  brought  forth  such  leaders  as 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York. 

Cronin  Uvea  with  his  wife  Kathleen  and 
two  children.  Kimberly  11  and  Kevin  10.  at  8 
Punchard  Ave..  Andover.  He  attended  Mer- 
rimack College,  then  Boston  University  where 
he  bad  a  double  major.  In  both  government 
and  economics. 

"To  be  effective  Is  my  goal  In  public  life," 
says  Cronin. 

Masters  Degree  for  Cronin 

Representative  Paul  W.  Cronin  of  Andover 
was  one  of  68  men  who  received  a  Masters 
degree  in  Public  Administration  from  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Graduate  School  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Harvard  University.  He  Is  the  first 
Legislator  from  Bdassachusetts  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. Cronin  received  a  fellowship  for  his 
studies  and  was  able  to  accomplish  what  Is 
normally  a  two  year  program  in  one  academic 
year. 

The  school,  a  part  of  President  Kennedy's 
legacy,  annually  chooses  government  leaders 
from  around  the  world  for  training.  Cronin's 
classmates  Included  the  Trade  Secretary 
from  Japan,  the  Minister  of  Development  in 
Libya,  the  Vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Co- 
lombia, as  well  as  ministers  and  leaders  from 
Asia.  Europe.  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 
Cronin  commented  that  these  are  the  people 
who  will  be  running  the  world  In  the  next 
five  years. 

Minority  leader  Sidney  Q.  Curtlss  stated: 
"The  attainment  of  a  graduate  degree  from 
Harvard  at  a  period  when  you  have  also  been 
engaged  in  the  falthfiU  discharge  of  your 
legislative  duties  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendations. The  work  you  have  done  to 
achieve  the  distinction  of  Master  of  Public 
Administration  will  enhance  your  political 
aims  and  objectives.  Of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance, is  the  lifetime  of  gratification  this 
reward  for  your  dUigence  has  bestowed  upon 
you. 

The  Andover  Representative  in  his  second 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
the  youngest  Selectman  to  serve  in  his  home- 
town, and  later  was  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  Cong.  F.  BradfOTd  Mwse. 
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YOUTH  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


or    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  splendid  essay  which  Mr. 
Nicholas  A.  Manzini  of  my  district  has 
written  on  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citi- 
zen— in  the  Family,  in  the  Community, 
and  in  the  World." 

This  outstanding  young  man.  a  stu- 
dent at  Miami  Jackson  Senior  High 
School,  came  to  Miami  only  6  years  ago 
as  a  refugee  from  Uie  Conmumist 
tyranny  which  Fidel  Castro  has  imposed 
upon  the  beautiful  Island  of  Cuba.  His 
sentiments  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  and  they  have  won  for  him  tlie 
$1,000  top  award  of  the  southern  region 
of  the  Soroptlmist  Federation  of  the 
Americas,  Inc.  He  will  enter  Princeton 
University  this  fall  on  a  scholarship  and 
will  make  there,  I  am  sure,  an  outstand- 
ing record.  This  summer,  he  Is  spending 
his  summer  living  his  commitment  to 
better  citizenship  by  working  as  a  volun- 
teer for  our  Miami  antlpoverty  program, 
our  Economic  Opportunity  Program, 
Inc.,  In  its  continuing  community  ac- 
tion effort. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  include 
this  splendid  essay,  as  follows: 
Youth  Today 
(By  Nicholas  A.  Manzlnl) 
"And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 

In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 

Oh.  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day. 

Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way. 

I  wonder  If  I  should  ever  come  back. 

"I  shall  be  telUng  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence : 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I. 
I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by. 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

The  rather  simple  words  of  Robert  Frost 
In  The  Road  Not  Taken  depict  this  new 
pattern  of  contemporary  thinking  and  the 
stage  at  which  young  people  find  themselves 
right  now,  a  stage  of  making  decisions,  of 
questioning,  of  reaching  awareness  of  Ufe's 
values,  and  of  accepting  or  rejecting  such. 
Adolescence  is  a  period  of  formation  for  one's 
character,  and  thus,  holds  an  enduring  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  our  philoso- 
phies towards  social  structures.  The  period 
of  chrysalis  in  the  worm  Is  analogous  to  a 
human  being's  adolescence  .  .  .  the  worm 
turns  into  a  butterfiy;  the  human  being, 
after  unrestful  youth,  becomes  a  self-defined 
and  mature  person.  It  would  be  Inexcusable 
to  assume  that  upon  reaching  maturity, 
we're  through  with  our  search  for  self- 
knowledge.  This  often  anguished  inquiry 
never  ends,  for  Man  is  a  process  of  becom- 
ing, and  that  process  Is  Inevltebly  endless. 

But  since  relevance  and  realism  are  major 
goals  of  my  generation  today,  and  since  I'm 
not  a  misanthropic  individual  in  a  society, 
but  instead,  a  concerned  one,  I  have  esteb- 
llshed  a  set  of  goals  through  which  I  feel  I 
can  effectively  do  my  part  as  a  monber  of 
this  thing  BO  often  erroneously  labeled  "es- 
tablishment" and  thus,  someday  be  able  to 
estimate  how  Important  I  as  a  productive 
person  really  am  to  an  ever-changing  world 
like  the  one  we're  Uving  in.  "ITierefore,  I've 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  this 
word  "responsibility"  which  puzzles  so  many 
people  today. 
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When  seven  years  ago  my  family  migrated 
to  the  United  SUtee  from  Cuba  In  search  of 
political  exile  and  refuge,  we  arrived  at  an 
environment  which  was  completely  alien  to 
US  and  found  a  great  number  of  difficulties 
In  adapting,  the  moet  obvious  and  hardest 
to  overcome  being  the  language  barrier  with 
which  we  were  faced.  However,  depressed  as 
we  were  after  a  tormenting  exodus  from  all 
we  knew  and  loved,  we  started  our  new  life 
with  a  strong  desire  to  belong.  My  parents 
by  being  restrained  from  their  normal  Job 
practices  due  to  their  Inability  to  speak  the 
English  language  fluenUy,  found  It  hard  to 
And  employment,  and  yet,  though  they  faced 
many   disappointments,   they   remained   In- 
falllable,  and  demonstrated  to  my  sister  and 
me  a  great  strength  of  spirit.  Thus,  we  ad- 
mired  them  Immensely  and  learned  to  co- 
operate with  them  whenever  necessary.  Our 
family  unit  became  closer  knit,  it  becaine  a 
one.  Today,  when  most  of  the  original  ob- 
stacles have  been  conquered,  our  family  re- 
mains close   with   a  keen  sense  of   under- 
standing. We  have  never  experienced  or  con- 
fronted a  generaUon  gap  because  we  have 
never  allowed  one  to  exist.  We're  mutually 
receptive    to   all   of   our  problems   and   the 
parent-child  relationship  has  become  more 
of  a   friendship.   We're   proud   of  this   un- 
marredtmlty. 

-My  cwisclousness  and  concern  extend  to 
the  small  community  I  live  In  where  urban 
problems  have  emerged.  Since  today's  world 
relies  so  greatly  on  social  structures,   how 
men  can  adapt  to  living  in  a  society  is  going 
to  determine  our  survival,  and  hopefully,  our 
progress  as  a  people.  If  communal  brother- 
hood within  a  community  could  be  accom- 
plished, maybe  then  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  such  communities  are  faced  could 
be  overcome.  I,  as  an  Individual,  can  develop 
a  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  when  I  can 
give  to  others  and  watch  them  benefit.  When 
last  summer  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Instituted  a  program  for  the  enrichment  of 
disadvantaged  community  youth,   it  estab- 
lished  a  sense   of  communication   between 
people    of    different    socio-economic    levels 
When  as  a  counselor,  advisor,  and  tutor    i 
exchanged   ideas  with  other  less  fortunate 
people  in  the  same  community  I  live  in,  I 
realized  that  sharing  could  be  beautiful. 

But  I  feel  reluctance  in  narrowing  my 
experiences  to  my  family  and  community 
If  my  concern  were  not  Just  for  all  the 
people  on  this  mad  planet.  If  naUonal  mar- 
gins were  so  blinding  as  to  keep  me  from 
loving  all  for  being  part  of  this  race  we  call 
the  homo  sapiens,  then  I  would  feel  as  If 
I  were  slowly  dehumanizing.  Nationalism 
needs  not  restrict  our  Ideas,  our  awareness 
of  a  universal  law  for  Man.  I.  who  consider 
myself  a  citizen  of  this  far-stretching  world 
must  keep  an  open  mind  and  must  stop  and 
avoid  generalizing  in  order  to  view  other 
people,  not  as  masses  divided  by  sectional 
boundaries,  but  as  people  Involved  in  basl- 
caUy  the  same  struggles,  and  with  perhaps 
a  more  beautiful  common  goal  in  mind  that 
of  peace  for  all  mankind. 
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differing  races,  differing  backgrounds 
and  youthful  years— for  their  successful 
Joint  effort  to  interpret  musically  the 
inspiring  speech  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  'I  Have  A  Dream." 

The  music  was  composed  last  year  by 
17-year-old  Arthur  Lee  McClanahan  of 
118  Brixton  Road,  Garden  City,  NY 
when  he  was  a  high  school  senior.  The 
merit  of  the  score  was  perceived  by  19- 
year-old  Robert  Jackson  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  a  music  major  at  Adelphl  University 
in  Garden  City,  who  arranged  and  con- 
ducted   the    public    premiere    by    the 
Adelphl    Octet,    a    racially    integrated 
group  of  musical  excellence  sponsored 
by  the  Students'  Association  of  the  uni- 
versity.  This  dynamic   combination  of 
youth  and  talent  resulted  in  a  perform- 
ance of  such  outstanding  caliber  that 
requests  for  performance  are  being  re- 
ceived  by  the  composer  and  the  con- 
ductor from  many  significant  organiza- 
tions. 

I  deplore  the  daily  diet  of  dark  predic- 
tions about  the  future  of  America  and 
about  the  inability  of  races  and  genera- 
tions to  communicate  with  each  other 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  not  of  the 
same  generation  as  these  two  young  men. 
yet  his  meaningful  message  moved  them 
to  professional  accomplishments.  These 
two  young  men  are  not  of  the  same  race 
but.  grasping  the  essence  of  Dr.  King's 
message,  they  have  jointly  echoed  in 
music  his  high  hopes  for  the  future  of 
our  land.  This  is  the  vital  quality  of 
America  that  will  ultimately  translate 
the  dream  into  reality. 
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since  his  series  appeared  in  print— only 
the  victims,  and  occasionally  the  sales 
personnel,  are  new. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom   the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News. 
May  4.  19661 
No  Catches  for  a  Chance 
(By  Rice  Odell) 
You  probably  know  the  pitch  well:   The 
phone  rings  and  a  cheerful  voice  brings  you 
"good  news"  about  a   batch   of  magazines 
you  can  subscribe  to  for  practically  nothing 
These  calls,  and  the  follow-up  visits,  are 
not  the  result  of  some  fly-by-night,  door-to- 
door  operation  passing  thru  the  area.  They 
represent    a    well-entrenched    and    thriving 
business — and  a  big  one. 

Some  of  the  practices  used  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions—by some,  not  all  of  the  roughlv 
15  companies  in  the  field  here— are  ques- 
tionable, however. 

BEST  WISHES 
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TIME  PASSES.  BUT  MAGAZINE  SALES 
PRACTICES  LINGER  ON 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 


I  HAVE  A  DREAM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 
Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional emphasis  on  strife  and  misunder- 
standing between  races  and  generations 
disheartens  many  of  us.  Therefore  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  commend  two  young  men  from 
my  congressional  district— young  men  of 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  3  years  ago  Mr.  Rice  Odell 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  discussing  the  tactics 
being  used  by  magazine  subscription 
salesmen  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 

Mr.  Odell's  articles  were  written  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  industry  supposedly  was  op- 
erating under  a  voluntary  "code  of  fair 
practices."  Yet.  despite  the  code,  decep- 
tive and  fraudulent  practices  flourished 
then. 

Today,  in  fact  for  the  past  18  months 
a  more  stringent  code  of  fair  sales  prac- 
tices, presumed  to  have  substantially 
greater  impact  because  of  its  endorse- 
ment by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
governs  the  methods  of  selling  magazine 
subscriptions.  Nevertheless,  the  unscru- 
pulous practices  which  mark  magazine 
subscription  sales  under  the  FTC-en- 
dorsed code  of  fair  practices  are  the  same 
unscrupulous  practices  which  prevailed 
3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evidence  the 
magazme  subscription  sales  industry's 
self-policing  program  is  a  failure  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
seri^  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Rice 
Odell  3  years  ago.  Nothing  has  changed 


Consider  this  suggested  telephone  pitch 
printed  for  one  of  the  area's  largest  period- 
ical services  (but  which  its  head  denies  is 
used) : 

"I  do  have  a  surprise  for  you  today  with 
no  catches  for  a  change.  You  see  we  are 
asked  to  contact  you  by  the  National  Editors 
Index  and  since  you  are  a  resident,  with  all 
our  best  wishes  and  entirely  at  our  expense, 
you  will  receive  the  next  60  issues  of  .  .  .•■ 

At  this  point  the  caller  names  five  out 
of  a  list  of  magazines,  chosen  with  a  view 
to  whether  he's  talking  a  man  or  a  woman 
Then: 

"All  of  this  with  our  compliments  and 
entirely  at  our  expense.  That's  quite  a  siu-- 
prlse  to  you,  right?  Well,  let  me  assure  you. 

Mrs.  .,  there  is  no  catch  involved.  There 

is  a   sound   business  reason   for  the   whole 
thing. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  the  advertising  on 
the  back  covers  of  Look?  Well,  they  always 
have  ads  for  clgarets  or  soft  drinks  and  these 
advertisers  have  Just  renewed  their  con- 
tracts with  us  on  a  circulation  basis  for  the 
next  60  Issues,  so  we  have  been  authorized 
by  them  to  send  the  books  I  mentioned  so 
they  know  their  ads  will  be  read.  You  will 
receive  a  written  and  bonded  guarantee  .  .  ." 

Then,  inevitably,  comes  the  "catch:" 

"Now,"  the  suggested  words  continue,  "the 
only  thing  we  can't  control  are  the  postal 
regulations  that  prohibit  free  and  unclassi- 
fied mailing.  Now,  all  that  means,  is  It  will 
take  Just  36  cents  a  week  on  your  part  to 
cover  delivery  cost.  Now  this  Is  all  you  pay 
Now  isn't  that  wonderful?  .  .  .  Just  to  be 
sure  I've  explained  everything  properly  you 
win  receive  all  five  magazines  for  the  next 
60  months  and  only  36  cents  a  week  takes 
care  of  everything,  okay?" 

The  use  of  such  references  to  postage  Is 
flatly  denied  by  the  firm  head,  who  said  his 
firm  has  a  code  of  ethics  prohibiting  it. 

POSTAGE  RATES 

Thirty-Six  cents  a  week,  referred  to  solely 
as  delivery  cost  or  postage,  is  appealing  It 
doesn't  sound  like  much,  at  least  not  like 
the  final  total  of  $93.60. 

Divided  by  five  magazines,  the  36  cents  is 
Just  over  seven  cents  each  per  week  Often 
overlooked  by  the  customer,  however,  is  that 
most  of  the  magazines  sold  are  monthlies, 
and  the  most  frequently  sold  by  the  com- 
pany. Look  Magazine,  is  published  once  every 
two  weeks. 

Magazines  are  sent  at  the  Post  Office's  low 
bulk,  second-class  mailing  rate— 2  8  cents 
per  pound  for  all  zones  on  editorial  content 
and  from  4.2  cents  to  14  cents  a  pound,  de- 
pending on  the  zone,  for  advertising  content. 

Let's  say  a  typical  issue  of  Look  weighs 
12  ounces,  a  little  more  than  half  of  It  adver- 
tising. Even  If  mailed  from  the  farthest  zone, 
which  would  be  a  rarity.  Its  postage  charge 
would  be  less  than  7  cents. 

A  little  more  arithmetic  applied  to  the 


monthlies  as  well  clearly  shows  that  sub- 
scribers are  paying  well  above  the  cost  of 
delivery. 

This  Is  true  even  tho.  In  many  cases,  the 
salesman  adds  a  magazine  or  two  to  the  list 
of  five  when  he  comes  around  a  few  days 
later  to  close  the  deal  and  get  a  contract 
signed.  This  company's  men  usually  throw 
In  a  year  or  two  of  Look  aa  a  gift  for  some- 
one of  the  subscriber's  choice.  Another  fre- 
quent addition  Is  several  months  of  the  In- 
sider's Newsletter. 

Several  days  ago,  a  man  here  subscribed 
to  six  magazines  after  he  was  told  by  an- 
other firm  which  operates  in  the  area,  that 
has  payments  were  to  cover  postage  only. 
The  total  amount  to  be  paid  Is  $104. 

VALUE 

Aside  from  the  claims  about  paying  deliv- 
ery costs  or  postage  only,  what  kind  of  value 
does  the  subscriber  get  for  his  money? 

The  first  company  head  points  out,  the 
subscribers  are  also  getting  the  advantage  of 
paying  on  a  "budget"  or  time-payment  plan. 
Thus  they  don't  have  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  all  the  five-year  subscriptions  at  once. 

His  company  contracts  usually  Involve  a 
83.60  down  payment  and  additional  pay- 
ments of  $3.60  for  each  of  the  next  25 
months.  Tlius  the  total  Is  compressed  into 
two  years,  with  no  payments  due  the  last 
three  years. 

He  said  in  addition  a  person  can't  get  five- 
year  subscription  rates  from  most  magazines 
if  he  approaches  them  directly. 


[Prom   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

May  5.  1966] 

A  Good  Year  of  Magazine  Sales  Can  Bring 

$20,000 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

Some  years  ago,  magazine  subscription 
salesmen  would  sweep  into  town  in  droves, 
canvass  neighborhoods  intensively  from 
door-to-door,  rack  up  an  amazing  number  of 
customers  and  then  move  on,  to  return  an- 
other day. 

By  and  large  they  were  fast  talkers,  and 
they  weren't  always  above  such  tricks  as 
faking  a  limp  and  pretending  to  be  an  in- 
jured war  veteran. 

This  cash  business,  finally  tarnished  by 
bad  publicity,  more  or  less  faded  away,  and 
taking  its  place  are  about  15  selling  opera- 
tions which  deal  in  time  payments  by  check, 
and  which  maintain  permanent  offices  in  the 
area  and  are  therefore  more  concerned  about 
their  image  in  the  eyes  of  local  authorities. 

PERSUASIVE 

Still  a  staple  operational  ingredient,  how- 
ever, is  the  highly  persuasive  sales  pitch.  In 
many  cases  here,  this  even  Includes  assur- 
ances that  all  a  subscriber  need  pay  is  the 
postage  for  the  magazines — claims  which  ap- 
pear to  be  correct  but  which  are  actually 
false. 

One  large  firm  has  another  profitable  gim- 
mick: On  its  standard  $91  contract  (usually 
for  five-year  subscriptions  to  five  or  six  mag- 
azines), it  collects  an  additional  $2.60  in 
sales  taxes.  It  does  so  in  Virginia,  where 
there  is  no  sales  tax.  And  in  Maryland  and 
D.C,  where  there  are  sales  taxes,  it  hasn't 
been  paying  them. 

Many  of  the  firms  here  apparently  don't 
resort  to  such  practices,  and  consider  claims 
of  "postage  only,"  or  the  talk  of  "special 
offers"  or  how  people  have  "won  something," 
to  be  deceptive. 

WIDESPREAD 

There's  big  money  in  subscription  selling 
here,  as  well  as  thruout  the  country  "There 
ate  millions  of  dollars  involved,"  says  one 
man  in  the  field.  "It's  a  blg-tlme  operation." 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  salesmen 
working  the  area  range  from  75  to  100.  They 
can  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  full  day  on 
the  Job,  and  a  good  man  having  a  good  year 
can  make  $20,000. 
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FRANCHISE 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  agencies  here  la 
franchlsed  by  one  of  three  major  periodical 
publishing  companies,  which  have  large  sub- 
scription selling  subsidiaries  to  control  a 
nationwide  chain  of  these  agencies. 

Naturally  the  franchses  are  expected  to 
Include  the  name  of  their  parent  company's 
magazines  on  the  list  of  those  sold,  as  often 
as  possible.  This  Includes  the  offer  of  gift 
subscriptions  to  such  magazines  to  fill  out 
the  subscriber's   contract. 

TWO    SIDES 

One  man  In  the  business  here  says  that 
If  a  customer  signs  a  contract  but  can't 
think  of  anyone  he  wants  to  send  the  prof- 
fered gift  to,  the  salesman  often  goes  back 
to  his  office  and  Just  puts  down  a  name  out 
of  the  phone  book. 

"This  is  a  common  practice  all  across  the 
United  States,"  he  said. 

This  Is  one  of  several  devices  he  said  are 
used  to  build  up  a  magazine's  circulation, 
and .  thereby  its  advertising  rates,  a  mpre 
Important  source  of  income. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News. 

May  6,  1966] 

I  Even  Started  To  Give  Him  a  Cigar 

(By  Rice  Odell)  . 

The  age-old  combination  of  an  Irresistible 
and  sometimes  deceptive,  sales  pitch,  used  on 
people  who  aren't  careful  enough  about  what 
they  sign,  Is  saddling  hundreds  of  people  here 
with  magazine  subscriptions  that  they  be- 
latedly decide  they  don't  want  or  can't  afford. 

Nearly  all  the  subscription  selling  agencies 
do  their  best  to  collect  the  money  due  them, 
short  of  actually  going  to  court. 

But  the  head  of  one  firm,  using  a  credit 
collection  agency  of  which  he  Is  also  presi- 
dent, has  In  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  filed  suits  In  D.C.'s  small  claims  court 
against  more  than  350  disillusioned  sub- 
scribers. 

SHOWED   UP 

This  represents  a  very  high  percentage  of 
all  his  customers.  In  addition,  most  of  them 
have  made  only  one  or  two  of  the  26  payments 
of  $3.60  called  for  under  his  agency's  stand- 
ard $93.60  contract.  Because  of  the  quick 
onset  of  "buyer's  remorse,"  they  are  thus 
sued  for  almost  the  full  amount. 

One  main  reason  is  that,  when  told  what 
their  wives  have  signed  up  for  during  the 
day,  husbands  forbid  them  to  go  thru  with 
It.  Others  simply  realize  they're  involved  in 
paying  more  money  than  they  thought. 

One  young  woman  says  that  a  man  came 
around  last  October  and  she  got  the  impres- 
sion the  subscriptions  were  free.  "After  I  got 
my  name  on  the  paper,  he  said  I'd  have  to 
pay,"  she  said.  She  had  signed  up  for  flve-year 
subscriptions  to  Look,  McCall's,  Plower  and 
Garden.  True  and  American  Home. 

She  said  she  didn't  get  beyond  the  down 
payment  because  she  was  In  the  hospital  after 
a  car  accident  and  no  longer  had  a  Job.  The 
collection  agency  sued  her  for  $90. 

Unlike  most  of  those  sued,  she  showed  up 
In  court.  Judge  Milton  Dronhelm  Jr.  and  the 
agency's  attorney  gave  her  a  chance  to  settle 
for  a  lesser  amount,  and  she  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  do  so,  for  $30,  payable  at  $5  a 
month. 

"You  can  babysit  for  that  much  If  you 
can't  get  a  Job."  an  employe  of  the  agency 
urged  her. 

BAD   POLICY 

Another  woman,  who  didn't  show  up  to 
answer  her  summons  and  was  therefore 
Judged  m  default,  didn't  fare  so  well.  She 
owes  the  full  $87.50,  plus  6  per  cent  interest, 
plus  court  costs — and  a  writ  was  issued  to 
garnishee  her  wages. 

Another  man  sued  In  court  that  day  had 
a  canceled  check  to  show  he  was  up  on  his 
payments.  The  attorney,  sensing  that  an 
error  had  been  made,  quickly  agreed  to  dls- 
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miss  the  case.  (He  had  been  brought  to  court 
before  after  he  stopped  paying  because,  he 
said  some  of  the  magazines  didn't  arrive.) 

The  man  said  he  was  worried  about  his 
credit  rating,  and  had  to  take  off  from  hla 
Job  to  appear,  and  was  therefore  planning  to 
sue  the  company. 

He  said  when  he  was  first  called  be  waa 
"elated  at  having  all  these  magazines  for 
$3.60  a  month."  And  when  the  salesman 
c&me,  "He  was  shaking  hands  and  congratu- 
lating me  ...  I  even  stcurted  to  give  him  a 
cigar." 

Other  selling  agencies  avoid  courtroom  col- 
lecting like  the  plague,  however.  "We've 
never  taken  anyone  to  court,"  says  the  head 
of  one.  "We  think  it's  a  bad  policy." 

On  the  same  day,  another  tyjie  of  maga- 
zine operation  cropped  uJd.  Several  defend- 
ants had  been  sued  by  a  District  retail  finn 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  large  portrait 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  with  subscriptions  to 
Jet,  Tan  and  Ebbny  magazines  allegedly  in- 
cluded as  a  bonus. 

They  told  Judge  Kronhelm  they  thought 
the  deal  was  for  $19.95,  not  the  $69.95  they 
were  being  billed  and  sued  for. 

Judge  Kronhelm  listened  to  a  few  of  these 
and  later  called  the  same  attorney,  repre- 
senting the  firm,  into  his  chambers.  He  asked 
him  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 


LANDING  ON  THE  MOON  COM- 
MEMORATIVE   STAMP 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  three  brave  Americans  will  be- 
gin one  of  the  most  incredible  adventures 
ever  attempted  by  man — a  landing  on  the 
moon.  The  fact  that  this  mission  and 
event  are  within  reach  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  total  commitment  and  dedica- , 
tion  to  achieving  this  feat  on  the  part  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  thousands  of  individuals  con- 
nected with  our  Nation's  space  effort. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
flight  of  Apollo  11.  many  honors  and 
ceremonies  will  be  bestowed  upon  Astro- 
nauts Armstrong.  Aldrin.  and  Collins.  It 
is  my  belief  that  one  more  signal  honor 
should  be  accorded  this  great  event  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be 
preparing  for  it  now — the  issuance  of  a 
"Landing  on  the  Moon"  commemorative 
sjamp.  The  country,  and  indeed  the 
world,  will  expect  such  a  stamp  and  I  am 
proud  to  report  a  ground  swell  of  public 
support  is  much  in  evidence. 

As  you  may  know,  the  only  "Apollo" 
post  ofiBce  facility  in  the  United  States 
is  in  my  district,  and  it  is  located  in 
Armstrong  County.  The  significance  of 
the  upcoming  event,  combined  with  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  names  Apollo  and 
Armstrong,  have  prompted  me  to  suggest 
to  the  Postmaster  General  that  the 
Apollo  postal  facility  be  designated  the 
place  of  the  stamp  dedication  and  first- 
day  sale. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  written  to  Post- 
master General  Bloimt  suggesting  that  a 
"Landing  on  the  Moon"  commemorative 
stamp  be  issued  and  that  Apollo.  Arm- 
strong Coimty,  Pa.,  be  designated  as  the 
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flrrt-day  sale  site.  I  hope  other  Members 
M  Congress  wlU  join  me  In  urging  that 
this  honor  be  accorded  our  astronauts 

A  partial  list  of  the  supporters  for  my 
suggestion  follows: 
PAniAL  ALPRAinncAL  LOT  ov  SOTPOKing  worn 

TjAtnima  on  th«  Mooir"  CatatxHtMATtvm 

arAifp  SuuuuiioN  or  RapianrrATivx  Jobk 

P.  Satujb 

RapresantatiTe  Bdward  O.  Bl«Bter   Jr    at 

RepreswiUtlve  Prank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio 

Repreaentatlve  Garry  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Laurence  J.  Biirton  of  Utah 

ofihSST****'*  ''°*^  ^   (H*ppy)  Camp  of 

^prosenUttve  Ptank  M.  Clark  of  Peniuyi. 

RepreaentatlTe  Robert  J.  Oorbett  of  Pwrn- 
■ylvanla. 

p^^-^tmtlv     Lawrence     Coughlln     of 

RepreMntatlve  John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
Representative  John  D.  OlngeU  of  Mlchl- 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

p^nxr^'  """*"  °-  =^^«--  o' 

Governor  ITrank  L.  Parrar  of  South  Dakota. 
Reprwentatlve  Dante  B.  Pascell  of  Plorlda. 

rJ^I.'Z^^,^-  ^^^^-  P««l<l«nt.  United 
r^ammotx  ot  Postal  Clerks 

^prasentatlve    Edward    A.    Qannata    of 

PeS?;^*aS5.*'"'    '^'^    ^-    °*«^    '^ 
^Representative  James  M.  Hanley  of  New 

^vemor  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  of  Wyo- 

^^r^Utlve    Margaret    M.    Heckler    of 

L^e^^^Ss^^l^^'  ^""'"*"*-  ^•*'--^ 
Representative  Prank  Horton  of  New  York. 
Representative  Craig  Hosmer  of  ^moTSf 
Mr.   Jerome   Huaak.   Executive  aJ^tZZ' 

American  Topical  AssoislS^"*"^     S««»tary, 

^  •ySSlT*"'*'*'"  ^''"*  ^-  •'°'^°«'°  <^  P^- 

^'^^  s:^^rik°T^Sr 

Governor  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nev;^'  "°'***- 

S™^^  f  ^^'^  LeVander  of  Minnesota. 
Governor  John  A.  Love  of  Colorodo^ 

SS'^^S^fi'^J^^**  ^-  ^^"^ofohlo. 
8|JS'n,5KtuS'Sup^P^*    »«"*-. 

Senator  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming. 

Representattve  John  T  Mvers  of  Tr.Hi«^ 
^^Repre^ntattve  Rohert  '^''I'l^' Sf^l 

Governor  Louie  B.  Nunn  Of  Kentucky 

j:e^rwT.^;?eS^rrNr^p. 

^^l^reaentatlve  Alexander  Plmle  of  New 
Uo^alS^^S..«--S-;5S-ent.Na- 
foSa"'*'°'°*  °*'"«™°'  =<*  «^"S«  Of  call. 

syl^T''**''"'  '^  =•  ^"'^y  °'  P«nn. 
^^^resentatlve  Richard  L.  Roudebuah  of 
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RepresentaUve  PhlUp  «.  Runie  of  Mlch- 

Representettve  Herman  T.  Sehneebell  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Hugh  ScoU  of  Pennsylvante 
Senator  Richard  S.   Schwalker  of  Penn- 
sylvania. ^^ 

Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ( by  Resolution ) .  ' 

Representative  Lionel  Van  EJeerlln  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

RepresentaUve  O.  Robert  Watklns  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative  J.  IrVlng  Whalley  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Governor  Edgar  D.  Whltoomb  of  Indiana 
Representative  William  O.  Whltehunt'of 
Virginia. 

Governor  Jack  Wliuams  of  Arizona. 

Representative  Lawrence  Q.   WUUams  of 
Pennsylvania.  ^^ 

^^P'*8«ntatlve  Gus   Yatron   of  Pennsyl- 

Representatlve  O.  C.  Plsher  of  Texaa 
ofSSr^"  ^^  "^    "^'^^^^  ^r.. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  Ponn- 

syivftiiiA. 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen  of  Montana 
Representative  John  S.  Wold  of  Wyoming.' 


July  9,  1969 


WHO  WILL  SPEAK  OUT  FOR  THE 
AVERAGE  TAXPAYER? 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF  NIW  MXXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  New  Mexico  constituent  of  mine  wrote 
to  me  expressing  his  concern  over  high 
taxes  and  excessive  government  spend- 
ing programs.  He  summarized  his  anx- 
™  ^terest  by  asking  the  question. 
Who  will  speak  for  the  average  tax- 
payer, like  me?"  Because  many  others 
may  share  this  same  feeling,  I  submit 
hereafter  a  copy  of  my  reply: 

Dka«  Sib:  Thank  you  for  your  though tfiU 
letter  expressing  your  Justifiable  concern 
over  the  burdensome  tax  load  carried  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  further,  your  timely 
question.  "Who  wlU  speak  out  few  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  like  me?" 

Had  you  reviewed  the  news  coverage  our 
regular  reports  and/or  attended  any  one  of 
my  many  public  meetings  throughout  New 
Mexico,  you  would  have  been  well  aware  of 
Who  Is  speaking  out  for  the  average  taxpayer 
As  your  Representative  In  Congress,  I  have 
continuously  and  diligently  worked  and 
voted  to  cut  out  unnecessary,  wasteful  spend- 
ing and  reduce  the  size,  coet  and  control  of 
government.  I  wlU  continue  my  work  to  cor- 
rect 8ome  of  the  fooUsh.  Incentlve-klUimt 
welfare  schemes  of  the  past,  and  reestablish 
some  of  the  basic  free-enterprise,  lob-creating 
programs  that  build  strong  self-reepect  and 
individualism. 

Speclflcally,  speaking  up  for  the  overbur- 
?it?^  American  taxpayer,  here  Is  Just  a  par- 
tial list  of  corrective  legislation  that  I  have 
proposed  In  the  91st  Congress: 
HJl  50.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 

•1.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer.  ^ 

«»^.f?fi^^L^  ^^  *°  "°*°**  ■""•  n  of  the 
^cua  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  81.680  to 
53,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  oer- 

^^^^  *Jtf^  y*"  without  deduoMon  from 
benefits  thereunder. 

H.R.  8939.  A  bUl  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
recent  Increases  In  fees  for  grazing  of  Uve- 
stock  on  public  lands.  "»    ^  "»«- 


HJl.  8288.  A  bOl  to  iwoind  the  pay  in- 
oreasee  for  Btomber.  of  Congress  and  other 
federal  offlclaU  pursuant  to  PresldenOal  rec- 

ti^^n%"*'°f  *"  <=«''««*«  »«  tbe  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative 

"^R'i.al!'  T^rr" '°'  «^^1^^.' 

.H^.f:  .  •  A  bill  to  provide  specific  and 
admtlonal  penalties  for  the  use  or  carrying 
of  firearms  In  the  commission  of  crimes 

HJl.  9679.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
aeduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
cmred  In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel 

H.R.  10244.  A  bUl  to  repeal  Chapter  44  of 
TWe  18.  United  States  Oo^(n.latlnrtolrt 
aras).  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Aot 
Mid  to  restore  Chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  In  effect  before  Its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
HJl.  10292.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce,  or  the 
mails,  pornographic  materials  harmful  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  18  years,  and  to 
restrict  the  exhibition  of  movies  or  other 
presentations  harmful  to  such  persons. 
«^fJ'  i£?°-/  **"'  *°  amend  Title  19  of  the 
^M,.!~"r*^  ^  ^  P*"^*  ^^^  greater 

mSrSpiSu,."'"^"'^^^   -<«   -<^^yln« 

«inn'^/^*;,^  "'"  providing  for  the  exten- 
slon  of  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram  .  .  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  into  contracts  with  Und 
OTvnere  to  conserve,  develop,  protect  farm  and 
ranch  lands  and  to  install  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures. 

o*^"^'  i?*P-  ^  ^'"  ^  amend  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  unlawful  for  any 
Peraon  to  carry  a  weapon  on  the  property 
of  any  Institution  of  higher  education  which 
receives  or  disburses  federal  funds  while  such 
p^nls  acting  m  violation  of  a  law,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  or  rule. 

o*^*"^"  i^®''-  ^  ^'"  *o  amend  Title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  ^  que^ 
tlons  required  to  be  answered  under  peiLuty 
of  law  m  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purpoeee.  " 

«.n.«^?  ^**"-  ^-  ^  Concurrent  Resolution 
»Uing  for  an  Immediate  halt  to  aU  United 
States  aid  and  trade  with  countries  assisting 
our  North  Vietnam  enemies.  »»isung 

«»T^y  ™*''  rightly  question  the  disposition 
of  this  oon-ectlve  program  of  responsible  leg- 
IsUtlon.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S  Congrees- 
W!^j^t  ^fJ"*  "***  Senate-Is  still  con- 
Z^^  by  the  same  free-spending,  hlgh- 
t^  majority  tiiat  helped  to  crLtethe 
deficient,  near-bankrupt  condition  in  which 
iTf^f^K^'V  "^^n*^  today-  Hopefully,  I  be- 
^»«n"  taxpayers  of  this  great  lind  are 
^uaUy  awakening  to  the  mismanagement 
and  irresponslbiuty  of  the  recent  j^t  and 
wlllwork   to   elect   only   those   re^nte- 

l^fT~  T°^^^  "''*  RepubUcak-whoso 
votes  and  actions  match  their  campaign  or- 
atory-then, and  only  then,  can  toe  real, 
best  interests,  rights  and  responsibilities  of 

*aid  i^Z'^li'^'""  ^  P'°P«''y  P«>t^ 
♦.  ^,"f,<*|"on  to  my  Introduction  of  oorrec- 
tlve  legislation.  I  have  worked  and/or  vo^ 
i^^'^i^y  '"^  *^*  ^^ress  against  u^^^ 
san^  programs  and  unwise  spending  such  as- 
r,o%!^'"  ""l!  If  t«rnational  Development  Aaso- 
SSitrte^        ^°*°  ^*  P"«"^   *°  'o«lP^ 

M.^^-  '^V°"^*"*°°'^  P*y  "^  bill  for 
MMnbers  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  other  high  Government  officials 
piKi  ^..^"'^  ^'^  programs,  the  Irrespon- 
sible and  uncontroUed  giveaway  of  our  tax 
doUara  to  thanklew  nations  around  Uie 
world. 

Pourth.  The  ertenslon  of  the  surtax  charge 

frwn  July  1,   1969,  through  June  30.   1970. 

I  have  worked  and/or  voted  for  the  necee- 
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sary  programs  which  I  believed  served  the 
best  and  necessary  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ents such  as: 

Plrst.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs,  the  extension  of  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

Second.  Repeal  of  the  freese  on  funds  for 
ADC,  aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Third.  Milk  program,  H.R.  66M,  making 
available  a  special  milk  program  for  children. 

Pourth.  Independent  offloea-HUD  appro- 
priations, making  appropriations  for  neces- 
sary agencies  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developnient  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Each  measiuw,  I  have  carefully  considered, 
with  the  best  Interests  of  my  New  Mexico 
constituents  In  mind.  I  have  supported  those 
programs  I  believed  were  necessary,  and  I 
have  opposed  those  that  I  beUeved  we  could 
do  without.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  any 
new  tax  Increases,  nor  do  I  think  It  advisable 
to  vote  for  the  extension  of  any  temporary 
taxes.  If  any  Member  of  Congress  has  earned 
the  right  to  Justifiably  oppose  increased 
taxes,  I  believe  I  have  .  .  .  and  I  intend  to 
continue  to  do  sol 

Certainly,  I  recognize  that  I  cannot  always 
vote  to  please  all  of  the  people,  all  of  the 
time  .  .  .  but  I  do  honestly  and  sincerely 
try  to  vote  and  work  for  the  best  Interests  of 
most  of  the  folks,  aU  of  the  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  consld- 
efatlon.  I  will  always  welcome  your  con- 
structive suggestions,  observations  or  criti- 
cism to  assist  and  direct  me  In  doing  a  better, 
more  effective  Job  for  you  as  your  Congress- 
man ...  as  I  work,  vote,  and  speak  out  for 
you  and  "the  average  taxpayer." 
Sincerely, 

Ed  FoaaicAM. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVniONMENTAL  AND 
POPULATION  ADVISORS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  mCRXGAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  DINGE31L.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  National  Parks 
magazine,  Jime  1969  issue,  by  Anthony 
Wasme  Smith,  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion, urging  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Environmental  and  Population 
Advisors. 

Legislation  to  establish  a  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion to  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  HH.  12549.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  in  the  Imme- 
diate future  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration  and 
pstssage. 

The  proposed  Council  will  answer  an 
urgent  national  need  for  sm  independent 
agency  to  analyze  our  environment  and 
man's  impact  thereon  and  to  report  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  environ- 
mental problems  and  solutions  thereto. 

For  far  too  long  we  In  the  United 
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states  have  taken  a  haphazard  approach 
to  our  environment.  The  dangers  which 
this  approach  has  posed  for  mankind 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored  for  a  healthy 
and  well-balanced  environment  Is  ob- 
viously essential  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  man  on  this  planet. 

A  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
established  by  statute  and  directed  at 
enabling  man  to  live  happily  and  har- 
moniously with  his  environment,  will  en- 
able us  to  take  rational  and  coordinated 
action  to  resolve  the  host  of  iMllutlon 
and  contamination  problems  which  have 
become  evident  in  recent  years.  The  text 
of  the  article  follows: 

Washington  Nkbds  a  CouNcn.  or  Envdon- 

UNTAi,  AND  Population  Asvisoaa 

(By  Anthony  Wayne  Smith) 

The  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Environ- 
mental and  Population  Advisors,  responsible 
dlrectiy  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
tributions Congress  could  possibly  make  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  pet^le. 

We  have  a  great  many  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  are  Involved  In  one  way  or 
another  In  management  of  natural  resources 
or  operation  of  programs  affecting  the  life 
environment  of  the  American  x>eople.  Many 
of  these  agencies  are  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses. It  Is  important  that  a  top-level  Insti- 
tution be  established  with  power  to  bring 
operations  Into  a  semblance  of  harmony.  It 
Is  also  Important  that  this  kind  of  harmoni- 
zation of  programs  proceed  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  set  of  goals  formulated  by  pollcy- 
mlnded  persons  not  Involved  In  the  pulling 
and  tugging  of  the  operating  agencies  and 
fhelr  clienteles. 

For  example,  practically  all  the  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  concerned  with  re- 
sources and  the  environment  have  banded 
together  to  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation against  construction  of  a  huge  Jet- 
port  In  the  Everglades  country  In  Florida. 
This  Jetport  would  probably  destroy  Ever- 
glades Park,  to  which  Florida  and  the  United 
States  have  committed  large  funds  In  the 
past  and  In  which  the  American  people  have 
a  great  Interest,  and  would  result  In  serious 
environmental  damage  In  terms  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  pollution  by  Insecticides  and 
fertilizers,  noise  pollution,  and  comparable 
destruction.  On  one  hand  we  have  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  and  other  agencies  concerned  with 
preservation  of  the  life  environment;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  working  against  them,  agen- 
cies like  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  Federal  Highway  Administration  push- 
ing for  construction. 

This  Is  Just  one  example.  In  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  we  have  the  Army  Engineers 
pressing  for  construction  of  a  large  number 
of  big  dams,  ostensibly  to  dilute  pollution  and 
provide  water;  and  hopefully  on  the  other 
hand  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Administration  working  for  prevention  of 
pollution,  which  woxild  make  dilution  un- 
necessary and  would  provide  pure  water  with- 
out much  storage.  A  great  coalition  of  farm, 
labor,  conservation,  and  citizens  organiza- 
tions arose  some  years  ago  to  protect  the 
Potomac  from  Army-type  dams,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  expended  throughout  the 
basin  by  American  citizens,  fighting  their 
own  government  bureaus.  We  need  to  get  the 
question  settled  as  to  what  we  really  want  to 
do  with  our  river  basins:  build  useless 
pyramids?  Or  protect  a  decent  life  environ- 
ment for  human  habitation? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  kind  of 
presidential -level  agency  can  be  established 
by  executive  order  which  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  coordination  which  everyone 
now  agrees  Is  necessary.  I  have  endorsed  this 
approach  In  past  times  as  one  possible  solu- 
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Utm,  but  now  strongly  urge  that  a  OouncU  of 
Environmental  Advisors  be  established  by 
statute,  ccnnparable  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  which  has  proved  Itself  a 
valuable  Institution. 

We  have  had  a  President's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  In  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  President  for  several  years. 
It  has  not  worked  well.  It  was  established  by 
executive  order  and  consists  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  varioxis  departments  and  agencies 
thought  to  be  concerned  with  environment 
and  natural  resources.  Tlie  difficulty  Is  that 
the  secretaries  and  heads  of  these  agencies 
never  attend  meetings  themselves;  they  send 
second-  or  third-string  {jeople  without  au- 
thority to  act,  and  the  council  has  normally 
been  paralayzed.  The  chairmanship  of  the 
council  has  rotated  and  has  most  recently 
been  vested  In  the  Vice  President;  but  staff 
procediu-es  within  the  offices  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  as- 
signed by  executive  order  to  the  work  of  the 
council,  have  prevented  effective  action.  I 
see  no  difference  between  these  Institutions, 
as  they  presently  exist,  and  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  new  Interdepartmental  coordinat- 
ing group  by  executive  action,  even  though 
chaired  by  the  President  himself  (he  would 
probably  deputize  a  subordinate) ,  or  by  the 
Vice  President,  as  has  been  the  case  In  the 
pMkst.  The  situation  calls  for  something  much 
stronger  than  this. 

Until  now  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion has  attempted  to  function  In  a  staff 
capacity  to  the  President's  Council  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Natural  Beauty.  The  organic  law  of 
the  BOR  gives  It  the  power  to  recomend  co- 
ordinating policies  to  the  various  federal  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  The  executive  order 
makes  It  the  staff  agency  to  the  President's 
Council.  In  practice,  the  President's  Council 
has  agreed  upon  seven  interagency  policy 
statements  on  matters  Involving  parks, 
recreation,  etc.  These  statements  have  been 
Implemented  by  signed  Interagency  agree- 
ments. Supposedly  they  could  be  enforced  by 
a  mere  word  from  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  but  they  have  not  been  effectively 
enforced.  I  have  \urged  for  several  years  that 
this  machinery  was  available  and  that  It 
should  be  used;  but  It  now  seems  clear  that 
It  will  not  be  used  and  for  that  recMon  I  think 
that  statutory  Institutions  are  needed. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies  hav- 
ing one  or  another  kind  of  respwnslblllty  for 
water  and  water-related  resources  manage- 
ment, with  a  separate  staff  and  director.  The 
council  has  engaged  itself  In  coordinating 
preparation  of  water-related  resources  plans 
on  a  river-basin  basis.  A  n\imber  of  regional 
commissions  have  been  created,  and  In  some 
Instances  Interstate  compacts  have  been 
suggested.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  any 
adequate  retarding  operation  has  been  de- 
veloped to  protect  the  people  In  our  river 
basins  against  over-pretenlous  programs 
which  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

We  have  also  seen  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Water  Commission  com- 
prised of  persons  not  presently  associated 
with  the  resources  and  construction  operat- 
ing agencies.  This  Is  a  relatively  temporary 
group:  Its  members,  serving  without  secu- 
rity or  Indications  of  continuity,  have  In- 
adequate staff  facilities  and  authority.  We 
may  not  hear  very  much  from  It;  something 
much  stronger  Is  needed. 

The  new  proposals  to  re-cast  the  Inter- 
departmental administrative  structure  by 
executive  order  will  be  no  more  effective 
than  the  old  arrangements.  Needed.  In  my 
Judgment,  are: 

A  President's  Council  of  Environmental 
and  Population  Advisors  comparable  to  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  to 
be  created  by  law.  The  council  should  consist 
of  three  or  five  persons  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who 
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should  have  tenure  for  a  substantial  period  of 
years  to  make  certain  that  they  are  not 
merely  political  appointees. 

The  law  should  specify  that  council  mem- 
bers should  be  persons  with  policy  minds, 
capable  of  formulating  long-range  goals  for 
environmental  management  In  the  United 
States  and  having  no  connections,  whether 
active  or  as  retired  persons,  with  any  op- 
erating agency.  The  members  of  the  council 
should  be  well  paid  and  provided  with  all  the 
fringe  benefits,  particularly  security,  neces- 
sary to  attract  top  talent.  The  council  should 
have  It  own  paid  staff,  and  the  authorization 
should  not  be  limited  to  any  specific  amount, 
but  should  be  capable  of  providing  appro- 
priations In  whatever  measure  may  be 
deemed    necessary   from    time    to   time. 

The  council  should  have  authority  to 
enter  a  stop  order  In  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent against  any  construction  project  or 
other  program  of  the  federal  government 
which  It  deems  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
any  aspect  of  the  life  environment  of  the 
American  people,  pending  full  review  by 
the  council. 

This  stop-order  authority  Is  of  extreme  Im- 
portance. We  have  had  coordinating  agencies 
which  served  merely  to  expedite  the  environ- 
mentally destructive  activities  of  the  existing 
agencleg..to  move  them  ahead  ever  more 
rapidly.  Jp  eliminate  conflict  among  them. 
and  in  the  end  to  make  destruction  more 
efficient. 

The  technological  capabilities  of  modern 
man  have  In  many  instances  outrun  his  abil- 
ity to  plan  for  their  use;  not  construction, 
but  destruction  has  been  the  result.  The  need 
Is  not  for  acceleration,  but  for  delay  sufficient 
to  Inform  us  about  both  destinations  and 
tendencies.  We  need  to  slow  up  before  we  de- 
stroy ourselves.  Stop-order  authority  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  on  recommendation 
of  the  proposed  council  Is  an  imperative 
necessity. 

The  problem  of  environmental  protection 
has  two  facets:  first,  perhaps,  good  planning 
in  terms  of  purposes,  coupled  with  a  braking 
operation  to  make  sure  that  ecological  and 
sociological  complexes  are  not  seriously  dis- 
rupted by  so-called  progre.-s;    but  secondly, 
th^    question    of    congestion,    overcrowding 
overpopulation.  By  almost  any  test— atmos- 
pheric polhitlon.  water  pollution,  polsonin" 
by  pesticides  and  even  fertilizers,  noise  dis- 
turbances, traffic  congestion,  and  a  multl- 
tude  of  others — this  nation  is  already  over- 
populated.  Unless  we  can  reduce  our  rate  of 
reproduction  to  an  average  of  2.2  children 
per  woman  in  the  future,  our  population  will 
continue  to  grow  and  congestion  will  choke 
our  standard  of  living.  The  problems  of  pro- 
tecting the  life  environment  which  lie  ahead 
will    become    overwhelming    unless   we    can 
stabilize  (and  hopefully  reduce)  our  popula- 
tion. No  matter  what  efforts  are  made  by  pri- 
vate  groups    along   educational    and    moral 
lines,  vigorous  action  by  government  in  tarms 
of  education  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  cope 
with  this  problem  in  time.  Protection  of  the 
environment  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
problem  of  population:   hence,  the  council 
must  have  express  authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  demographic 
issues.  This  necessity  has  not  been  consid- 
ered, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  legislation 
thus  far  presented:  but  such  legislation  will 
be  a  massive  futility  unless  this  additional 
consideration    is    Introduced.    By    whatever 
name,  the  agency  under  consideration  should 
be  a  President's  Council  of  Environmental 
and  Population   Advisors.  There  should   be 
specific  provision  In  the  law  that  at  least  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  have 
professional  qualifications  in  the  demograph- 
ic and  population  fields. 

The  conservation  and  population  organi- 
zations In  this  country  know  very  well  that 
they  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 
at  present.  Governmental  agencies  are  work- 
ing at  crocs-purposes;  but  sometimes  this  Is 
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good,  because  it  blocks  action  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Fundamentally  the  trouble  is  that 
the  agencies  are  working  without  properly 
formulated  social  goals.  Many  of  the  results 
are  destructive,  and  the  private,  educational 
and  scientific  institutions  which  are  wres- 
tling with  these  difficulties  find  themselves 
putting  out  one  fire  after  another. 

There  could  be  no  greater  service  to  the 
American  people,  and  indeed  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  who  will  follow  America's  ex- 
ample, than  to  establish  by  law,  with  ade- 
quate funds  and  staff,  a  Council  of  Environ- 
mental and  Population  Advisors,  serving  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 
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IMPRISONMENT  AND  TORTURE  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  field  study  project 
in  South  Vietnam  with  the  U.S.  Study 
Team  on  Religious  and  Political  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  A  report  of  our  findings 
was  entered  into  the  Record  on  June  17 
by  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  and 
Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid  of  New 
York.  Thiii  report  cannot  help  but  prompt 
serious  thought  among  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  goals  and  actualities  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  re- 
port relates  gross  neglect  of  fundamental 
human  rights  by  the  government  in  Sai- 
gon through  actions  that  are  completely 
contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  35,000  Amer- 
icans tlaat  have  died  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  example  of 
the  neglect  of  human  rights  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  occurs  in  the  area  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  accel- 
erating number  of  political  arrests  oc- 
curring as  an  outgrowth  of  the  pacifica- 
tion program  and  the  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  area  of  prison  construc- 
tion make  these  physical  abuses  all  the 
more  disturbing.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  U.S.  study  team  report,  the  abuses 
range  from  lengthy  imprisonment  with- 
out trial  to  actual  torture. 

Another  report  of  conditions  in  this 
area  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Hassler.  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. The  report  is  written  by  an  exiled 
South  Vietnamese  journalist  with  whom 
we  talked  during  the  study  group  tour. 
I  wish  to  commend  this  incisive  and  har- 
rowing report  on  imprisonment  and  tor- 
ture in  South  Vietnam  to  my  colleagues: 

Imprisonment   and   Torture   in   Sotrrn 

Vietnam 

(By  Pham  Tam) 

AN  introductory  WORD  BY  ALFRED  HASSLER 

This  is  the  story  of  the  scores  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  civilians,  who  clog  the 
prisons  of  South  Vietnam,  charged  with 
"political"  offenses.  It  is  a  horror  story,  told 
in  a  low  key,  matter-of-fact  style,  and  all  the 
more  horrifying  for  that  reason.  It  is  told  by 
a  Vietnamese  Journalist  who  spent  four  years 
as  such  a  prisoner,  shuttled  back  and  forth 
between  the  crowded  noisome  holes  that  pass 
for  prisons,  but  drawing  also  on  others'  In- 
timate knowledge  of  the  whole  prison  system. 


No  one  knows  how  many  political  prison- 
ers there  are  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
The  lowest  estimates,  based  on  official  figures, 
top  20,000;  less  biased  observers  tend  to 
agree  that  the  total  Is  probably  close  to 
200.000.  They  range  from  villagers  charged 
with  being  accomplices  of  the  Vletcong  to 
some  of  the  country's  best-known  political, 
religious  and  Intellectual  leaders. 

Discussions  of  their  "guilt"  are  fruitless: 
in  South  Vietnam  one  Is  guilty  If  he  favors 
peace,  or  calls  for  negotiations,  or  says  that 
the  country  should  be  neutralized,  or  ex- 
presses opposition  to  the  ruling  clique  of 
generaU  headed  by  President  Thleu  and 
Vice-President  Ky.  Where  there  are  trials 
they  are  hasty,  before  military  courts,  with 
none  of  the  safeguards  of  a  free  Judiciary 
and  with  no  right  of  appeal;  but  thousands 
of  the  victims  are  held  without  trial  for 
months  and  years. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  have  confessed  to 
whatever  offenses  were  laid  against  them 
by  their  Jailers,  and  many  of  them  have 
Implicated  others  who  In  turn  have  been 
arrested  and  Jailed.  The  confessions  and  the 
Implications  are  the  consequence  of  the  tor- 
ture to  which  most  political  prisoners  are 
subjected,  ranging  from  the  primitive  brutal- 
ity of  beatings  with  rifle  butts  or  heavy 
sticks  to  such  "sophisticated"  devices  as  the 
application  of  electric  wires  to  the  testicles 
of  male  prisoners  and  the  forcing  of  bottles 
or  live  eels  Into  the  vaginas  of  the  women 
None  of  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cidental rise  to  power  of  a  few  pathological 
sadists.  Rather  It  is  the  deliberate  exprewlon 
of  the  desperate  determination  of  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  to  stay  in  power  by  suppres- 
sing all  dissent.  Open  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  immobilized  by  being  im- 
f,n^°"*n  t^^'nselves  or  by  being  frightened 
nnH  T^^  ^^.*^^  ^^^''  °^  •'^'^K  imprisoned 
So^«  „r'*f»f°'"^u  ^^^  *°""«  themselves. 
Some  of   them  have   taken   refuge   abroad- 

Frnn?  ^^l^  ^^.  ^  *^^  National  Liberation 
Front,  submerging  whatever  qualms  they 
SrSe"  '"  '''"  ^--P-^^^on  of  seeing  n^ 
Even  so,  the  dissent  continues,  the  de- 
mands increase  for  the  replacement  of  Thleu 
and  Ky  by  a  genuinely  representative  govern- 
ment that  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end  Stu- 
dents, academics.  Buddhist  monks  and  Cath- 
olic prints  confront  the  terror  and  insist  on 
calling  for  peace. 

It  is  this  Insistent,  indefatigable  body  of 
the  country's  ablest  and  most  respected  citi- 
zens, not  allied  with  the  NLF  but  demandine 
a  government  of  peace,"  that  Thleu  and  Kv 
and  the  American  establishment  in  Saigon 
fear  most.  It  is  they,  in  their  non-violent  but 
unremitting  opposition,  who  disclose  the  in- 
stability  of  the  government  even  more  than 
do  the  military  attacla  of  the  NLF  and  North 
Vietnamese. 

Some  Americans,  reading  this  account  will 
take  refuge  in  that  ancient  canard  that  has 
it  that  Orientals  have  somehow  a  lower  re- 
gaid  for  human  life  and  suffering  than  do  we 
more  sensitive  Westerners.  Leaving  aside  the 
consideration  that  we  sensitive  Americans 
have  been  engaged  in  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter in  Vietnam  in  a  fashion  that  has  re- 
volted people  throughout  the  world,  the 
assertion  itself  is  a  lie.  War  evokes  the  worst 
In  men  and  allows  the  most  brutal  of  men 
to  come  to  power.  Vietnamese  torture  other 
Vietnamese;  still  others  carry  on  a  struggle 
without  violence  and  with  a  sense  of  com- 
passion not  often  matched  In  the  West. 

What  Americans  need  to  face  is  that  these 
horrors  are  being  perpetrated  with  American 
assent,  by  a  government  kept  In  power  solely 
by  American  military  might,  by  men  paid  for 
by  American  dollars,  and  in  a  system  per- 
meated throughout  by  American  advisors. 
This  is  part  of  the  black  and  spreading  stain 
of  shame  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  cast  on 
this  country's  reputation.  To  win  a  war.  or  to 
end  it  "with  honor" — honor,  no  less — we  con- 
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done  and  finance  a  totalitarian  government 
in  the  total  suppression  of  Individual  rights, 
and  In  a  pattern  of  Imprisonment  and  tor- 
ture that  should  be  turning  our  stomachs 
with  revulsion. 

(EDITOR'S  note. — The  case  of  five  South 
Vietnamese  peasants  who  found  themselves 
entangled  In  a  net  lowered  from  an  American 
helicopter  and,  thereafter,  trapped  In  a  web 
of  arrest,  examination  and  torture  which, 
after  a  year,  left  them  still  Uable  to  trial 
for  "actions  contrary  to  state  security,"  Is 
symbolic  of  the  fate  of  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  people  today.  Almost  everyone  is 
subject  to  arrest  at  any  time  on  an  array  of 
often  vague  and  lU-formulated  charges  from 
draft  evasion  to  "antl-patrlotlsm."  or  simply 
and  pragmatically  for  being  unable  to  bribe 
the  right  official.  Interrogation  Is  all  too  often 
a  euphemism  for  torture,  and  It  may  be 
carried  on  by  one  or  several  of  the  dozens  of 
official  and  semi-official  agencies  and  sub- 
agencies  responsible  for  political  security. 
Detention  without  trial  Is  legal  In  South 
Vietnam  for  periods  of  six  months  to  two 
years,  after  which  prisoners  may  be  re-exam- 
ined and  returned  to  detention.  Trials  are 
often  summary.  Imprisonment  after  trial 
generally  means  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  brutality  under  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  held  during  his  Interrogation.  The 
fact  that  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  are  being  held  as  political  prisoners 
by  the  Saigon  Government  has.  during  the 
last  year  or  so.  become  common  knowledge  in 
the  United  States.  Not  until  recently,  how- 
ever, have  we  begun  to  read  reports  In  our 
press  and  periodicals  of  the  officially  Insti- 
gated torture  and  other  mistreatment  which 
accompany  political  Imprisonment.  This  ac- 
count, written  from  personal  experience  and 
observation,  by  a  Journalist  who  spent  four 
years  In  South  Vietnamese  Jails,  gives  a  more 
complete  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
system  of  surveillance,  torture  and  imprison- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  than  any  that  has 
heretofore  been  available.  "Pham  Tam"  is,  of 
course,  a  pseudonym.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
Identity  of  the  author  must  remain  secret.) 

I.  the  web  of  control  :  saicon  and  the  cities 
"Anyone  with  a  gun  can  make  arrests."  This 
is  not  Just  a  cynical  Saigon  remark.  While 
such  a  law  cannot  be  found  In  any  body  of 
legislation,  It  Is  part  of  an  unwritten  code 
that  Vietnamese  civil  servants  at  all  levels 
understand  and  apply. 

The  network  arrest  system  In  Saigon  con- 
sists of  six  different  agencies  and  their  sub- 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the  Official  Police 
Headquarters  of  Saigon,  there  are  five  secretly 
functioning  agencies,  the  Active  Service  Po- 
lice or  Hoat  Vu,  the  Bureau  of  Military  Se- 
curity, the  Central  Intelligence  Service,  the 
American  Special  Forces,  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. 

1.  The  Official  Saigon  Police  Headquarters 
(Nha  Giam  Doc  Canh  Sat  Do  Thanh)  Is  cen- 
tered In  one  large  station,  with  a  branch  sta- 
tion In  each  of  the  nine  districts  of  Slagon. 
Each  station,  besides  a  large  number  of 
uniformed  police,  has  a  section  of  plalns- 
clothesmen.  who  have  unlimited  powers  of 
arrest  and  have  also  special  rooms  for  the  un- 
official Interrogation,  torture  and  confinement 
of  prisoners.  The  Official  Saigon  Police  are 
said  to  make  many  arrests  for  purposes  of 
personal  revenge  or  blackmail,  and  to  accept 
bribes  to  void  the  sentences  of  real  criminals. 

2.  The  Active  Service  Police,  or  Hoat  Vu, 
judging  from  their  activities,  are,  in  fact,  the 
secret  police.  Theirs  is  the  most  Important 
agency  in  the  network  arrest  system,  and  Its 
aim  is  to  repress  all  popular  movements 
struggling  for  peace  and  neutrality,  all  or- 
ganizations whose  policy  Is  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Government,  and  to  wlpw  out  secret 
NLF  bases  within  the  capital. 

Currently  the  Hoat  Vu  center  directs  more 
than  twenty  stations  situation  In  the  big 
towns  (Dalat,  Can  Tho,  Nha  Trang.  Qui  Nhon, 
Hue.  Danang).  In  the  Salgon-Gla  Dlnh  re- 
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glon  alone  there  are  eight  such  stations. 
These  are  set  up  In  large  villas,  surrounded 
by  high  walls  topped  with  barbed  wire  and 
often  electric  fencing,  and  are  patrolled  by 
watch  dogs  and  by  guards  in  civilian  clothes 
who  carry  carefully  concealed  pistols.  Each  of 
these  eight  Salgon-area  stations  has  from 
80  to  120  official  employees,  plus  two  or  three 
hundred  Informers.  There  are  two  Hoat  Vu 
stations  In  the  Cholon  area,  one  In  Blnh  Dong, 
one  In  Thl  Nghe,  one  In  Khanh  Hoi.  one  near 
the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport,  one  In  Phu  Lam. 
and  another  In  Gla  Dlnh. 

The  Hoat  Vu  belongs  to  the  Special  Police 
Force  {Khoi  Canh  Sac  Doc  Biet)  within  the 
National  Police  Force  {Tong  Nha  Canh  Sat 
Quae  Gia),  and  It  receives  orders  directly 
from  the  Presidency,  from  the  American  In- 
telligence Service,  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  In  many 
cases,  from  the  American  Special  Forces. 

This  Special  Police  Force  operates  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Investigation  (Trung  Tam 
Tham  Van)  situated  at  the  National  Police 
Force  headquarters.  The  Bureau  is  fully 
equipped  with  Instruments  of  torture,  and 
Includes  eight  or  ten  smaller  Interrogation 
units,  each  one  staffed  by  five  persons.  There 
are  three  detention  centers,  Cau  Luu  Xa  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  a  communal  prison.  Loo  Xa  Tong 
Nha.  All  political  prisoners  from  Saigon,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  more  Important  prisoners 
from  the  provinces,  must  go  through  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Investigation,  where  files 
are  completed,  fuller  inquiries  undertaken, 
and  decisions  made  as  to  whether  the  prison- 
ers will  be  tried,  sent  to  detention  camps, 
or  some  other  disposlton  made  of  their  cases. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Military  Security  (Cue 
An  Ninh  Quan  Doi)  is  commonly  called  the 
"second  bureau."  a  name  that  strikes  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Saigon  and 
has  haunted  them  since  the  arrival  of  the 
French  Army  in  Indo-Chlna.  Most  of  those 
arrested  by  the  "second  bureau"  are  beaten  to 
death,  maimed  for  life,  or  have  to  be  hospi- 
talized after  their  release.  The  Bureau  Is  an 
agency  of  the  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Is 
administered  by  a  colonel.  Secret  agents  of 
the  Bureau  are  present  and  active  within 
every  army  unit  and  have  an  organization 
parallel  to  that  of  the  army.  Their  field  of 
action,  however,  Is  not  limited  to  the  army; 
they  have  the  power  to  arrest  civilians  and 
to  search  buildings  in  areas  near  army  instal- 
lations. There  Is  close  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  of  Military  Security  and  the  other 
agencies  In  making  arrests  as  well  as  for  the 
exchange  of  documents  and  files.  At  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bureau  and  in  each  sub-sta- 
tion there  are  detention  centers  and  torture 
rooms. 

In  Saigon,  apart  from  the  Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Security,  there  are  also  numbers  of 
agents  working  In  collaboration  with  the 
Military  Police,  among  them  men  from  all  the 
army  units  in  the  Salgon-Cholon  region. 
These  "soldiers  of  safety"  (quan  nhan  cong 
an)  go  around  looting  the  cafes  and  the  bars, 
the  dance  halls  and  the  brothels.  The  bosses 
and  prostitutes  In  these  areas  are  exploited 
and  subjected  to  blackmail.  Many  Military 
Police  officers  become  pimps  and  owners  of 
houses  of  prostitution.  The  regular  police  and 
even  the  Hoat  Vu  dare  not  penetrate  the 
areas  they  control,  and  they  settle  many  an 
account  by  exploding  a  grenade.  Politically 
speaking,  the  Military  Police  have  the  right 
to  arrest  journalists,  professors  and  students 
who  have  written  or  spoken  against  the  army. 
Arrested  soldiers,  along  with  civilians  sus- 
pected of  being  their  accomplices,  are  sent 
directly  to  a  military  tribunal.  Other  prison- 
ers are  handed  to  the  Special  Police  at  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Se- 
cvurity,  there  Is  also  an  intelligence  bureau  at 
army  headquarters.  It  is  endowed  with  the 
right  to  arrest  arbitrarily,  but  Its  activities 
are  more  secret  and  confined  than  those  of 
many  of  the  other  agencies. 
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4.  The  Central  Intelligence  Service  (.So 
Trung  Uong  Tinh  Bao)  is  also  thought  to  be 
the  American  center  for  secret  and  double 
agents.  The  Central  Intelligence  Senrlce 
makes  arrests  In  great  secrecy,  gives  orders 
and  supplies  Information  to  both  the  Hoat  Vu 
and  to  Bureau  of  Military  Security,  as  well  as 
to  the  Army  Intelligence  Bureau.  Prisoners 
going  to  the  Intelligence  Center  are  sent 
blindfolded  and  are  often  made  to  travel  at 
night.  Since  they  can  still  hear,  however, 
they  have  been  able  to  testify  that  It  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  Bach  Dang  Embankment  near 
the  Nha  Quan  Phap  (military  tribunal)  and 
the  naval  headquarters. 

6.  The  American  Special  Forces  (Luc  Luong 
Dae  Biet  My)  Is  said  to  have  a  headquarters 
some  place  in  Saigon.  A  great  number  of 
prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  Investigation 
Bureau  relate  that  they  were  arrested  and 
interrogated  by  the  American  Special  Forces. 
Their  files  bear  this  out,  but  so  far  no  one 
can  testify  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the 
headquarters. 

6.  The  Secret  Service  (^fat  Vu)  Is  com- 
{xsed  of  a  large  number  of  devoted  officers 
who  work  under  the  direct  orders  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  Their  task  consists  essentially 
of  kidnapping,  assassinating,  or  otherwise 
eliminating  officers  and  politicians  who  op- 
pose Government  policy.  Their  headquarters 
move  constantly  between  three  villas — from 
one  on  Cong  Ly  street  (near  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Airport)  to  another  In  the  first  district  of 
Saigon,  to  a  third  in  the  third  district.  Each 
officer  In  the  Mat  Vu  has  under  his  direction 
from  three  to  five  young  delinquents,  whom 
he  pays  for  each  "Job."  Tliese  youths  are  pro- 
vided with  forged  military  papers,  military 
identity  cards,  a  quartermaster's  card  to 
give  them  valid  reason  for  being  loose  on  the 
town,  and  even  a  folder  containing  fake  mili- 
tary records.  The  youths  are  quite  likely  to 
be  suspected  by  the  local  police  of  avoiding 
the  draft,  and,  as  forged  Identity  cards  are 
common  among  civilians,  many  different  doc- 
uments have  to  be  produced  In  order  to  allay 
suspicion.  Tlie  special  papers  are  valid  for 
only  two  weeks,  by  which  time  the  "Job" 
must  be  completed. 

II.  the  web  of  control:  the  provinces 
Each  province  has  a  National  Police  station 
(Ty  Canh  Sat  Quoc  Gia)  and  a  Special  Po- 
lice force  ( Ty  Can  Sat  Dae  Biet) .  In  the  large 
cities  there  is  also  an  Active  Service  Police 
Station  ( Hoat  Vu ) .  These  are  the  official 
agencies  of  control.  Annexed  to  these  are 
Military  Security  (An  Ninh  Quan  Doi),  and 
under  the  control  of  the  American  military 
forces  are  the  Army  Special  Forces,  the  Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance  Units  of  the  CIA,  the 
Coastguard,  and  several  other  special  groups. 
None  of  the  latter,  except  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  Military  Security,  has  perma- 
nent headquarters."  They  accomplish  their 
arrests  and  tortures  In  one  day,  then  pass 
their  more  fortunate  prisoners  over  to  the 
Special  Police  force.  (The  less  fortunate  pris- 
oners are  either  beaten  to  death  or  drowned 
on  suspicion  of  being  NLF  agents).  Of  these 
groups,  the  PRU  Is  the  most  savage  in  Its 
methods  of  torture. 

The  Special  Police  forces  In  the  provinces 
make  arrests  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  dis- 
tricts, but  seldom  go  Into  the  surrounding 
countryside  except  during  times  of  military 
operations.  In  the  country,  ordinary  soldiers 
have  the  right  to  arrest.  Interrogate  and  Im- 
prison citizens.  As  these  soldiers  are  far  re- 
moved from  central  authority,  laws  are  vir- 
tually meaningless,  and  they  are  more  or 
less  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  choose.  People 
in  the  provinces  may  also  be  arrested  by  the 
Civil  Guards  (Dan  Ve).  the  village  adminis- 
trative bodies,  the  cadres  of  the  Provincial 
Government  Rural  Reconstruction  Program, 
as  well  as  by  the  local  mlUtla  when  there 
are  military  operations  under  way  In  the 
area. 
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The  arbitrary  nature  of  many  political 
arrests  and  their  consequences  are  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  story: 

Among  the  prisoners  sent  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Headquarters  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Investigation,  there  was  once 
a  group  of  nve  men.  aU  over  fifty  years  old, 
peasants  who  had  been  rounded  up  in  the 
hamlet  of  Tan  Slnh.  Having  received  permis- 
sion to  go  outside  the  hamlet  one  day   they 
were  scything  grass  In  the  fields,  when  they 
were  suddenly  trapped  In  a  net  dropped  from 
an  American  helicopter  and  then  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  belonging  to  the  NLP.  After  sub- 
jecting them  to  Interrogation  and  torture  and 
finding  them  not  to  be  NU  members,  the 
Americans  sent  them  on  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  Headq\iarters  to  be  released 
and  returned  to  Tan  Slnh.  They  had,  however, 
already  been  designated  as  "political  prison- 
ers" by  the  American  army  administration, 
and   their   files   were   stamped    accordingly. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  be  released  xintll 
some  determination  had  been  made  of  the 
reasons  for  their  arrest,  so  for  six  months 
they  were  sent  from  one  military  camp  to 
another  for  examination  and  re-examinatlon. 
Arriving  finally  at  the  Central  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, they  were  Informed  that  It  would 
be  another  five  months  before  ofllclals  had 
time  to  draw  up  the  papers  that  would  send 
them  tOHore  a  military  court. 
"  The-«Id  of  the  story  of  the  five  old  men  Is 
not  known,  but  other  prisoners  In  similar 
situations  have  been  charged  with  actions 
contrary  to  state  security— most  frequently 
with   paying   takes   to   the   NLP.   If   found 
guilty,  as  they  most  often  are,  they  are  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  Imprisonment,  and  the 
letters    C.T.P.    {Chinh    Trt   Pham:    political 
prisoner)  are  stamped  on  their  Identification 
cards.  Other  peasants  with  as  little  evidence 
against  them  have  been  Judged  guilty  of  the 
graver    crime    of    "antl-patrtotlsm,"    which 
carries  a  mlnlmimi  sentence  of  five  years  of 
forced  labor  on  the  prison  island  of  Con  Son. 
All  poUtlcal  cases  brought  officially  to  trial 
are  handled  by  the  military  courts  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  Ordinary  Military 
Court  (Toa  An  Quan  Su  Thuong)   and  the 
Front  Military  Coiirt  (Toa  An  Quan  Su  Mat 
Tran) ,  the  Utter  established  by  Nguyen  Van 
■nueu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  to  take  the  place 
of  the  infamous  Special  Military  Tribunal 
abolished  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  November' 
1963.  The  Special  Military  Tribunal  had  been 
created  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  1969  to  sup- 
press  all  political  opposition  to  his  Govern- 
ment, and  It  moved  about  the  country,  carry- 
ing with  It  the  guillotine,  functioning  both 
M  Judge  and  executioner  of  Its  victims.  Ex- 
cept that  the  guillotine  Is  no  longer  used  the 
Front  Military  Court  acts  In  the  same  way 
and  fulfills  the  same  functions  as  the  Special 
Military  Tribunal.  There  U  no  appeal  from 
Its  decisions  except— when  a  death  sentence 
has  been  Imposed— to  the  mercy  of  President 
Thleu. 

The  Ordinary  Military  Court  holds  trials 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice  In  Saigon  and  at  a 
special  court  in  Ben  Bach  Dang.  It  examines 
the  cases  of  army  law  violations  by  military 
men  and  political  crimes  attributed  to  civil- 
ians. It  has  six  offices  for  preliminary  inves- 
tigations and  takes  care  of  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  all  political  offenses,  handing  doW 
Indictments  from  twenty  days  to  one  week 
b^ore  trial.  As  It  U  extremely  slow  In  Its  pro- 
cedures.  it  cannot  respond  as  rapidly  as  the 
P^ont  Military  Court  to  the  political  strategy 
of  the  Government,  which  alms  at  the  Im- 
mediate suppression  of  all  anti-war  move- 
ments, and  political  opposition. 

Both  courts  belong  to  the  Department  of 
National  Defense;  their  Judges  and  most  of 
their  officials  are  military  men,  and  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  Judiciary  branch 
of  the  civil  government.  Though  the  pre- 
Umlnarv  Investigation  offices  of  neither  court 
are  equipped  with  sophisticated  torture  de- 
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vices,  they  are  both  supplied  with  clubs  and 
other  Instruments  for  the  administration  of 
beatings. 
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m.  AccusATioir  ahd  Toanm 
When  he  makes  an  arrest  in  the  forest  at 
out  in  the  rice  fields  during  mlUtary  opera- 
tlons,  the  soldier  seeks  answers  to  four  main 
questions:   Where  has  the  prisoner  hidden 
his  weapons?  To  what  unit  of  the  NLF  does 
he  belong?  Where  Is  the  unit  located,  and 
where  does  It  store  Its  arms  and  provisions? 
The   response   to   theae  questions   Is   the 
aame,  whether  true  or  not:  "I  am  not  a  VC  " 
and  "I  do  not  know."  Then  begins  the  tor- 
ture. The  methods  used  in  such  altuaUons 
are  direct  and  unsophisticated.  Prisoners  are 
o««ten.  slugged   with   gun  butts,  strangled 
with  leather  belts  or  barbed  wire,  their  heads 
plunged   under  water  and   held  there,   the 
flesh  of  their  bodies  sliced  or  stabbed,  while 
treats  are  made  to  cut  open  their  stomachs 
This    torture    may    last   for   hours.    If    Oie 
peasant  Is  a  member  of  the  NLP,  he  can  end 
the  torture  by  one  of  two  alternatives:  con- 
fession or  death.  If  he  Is  not  an  NLP  member 
he  has  no  choice  but  death.  (This  explains 
Why  the  peasants,  whether  or  not  they  be- 
long to  the  NLF,  must  either  take  flight  or 
hide  when  the  U.8.  armies  and  their  allies 
MTlve.)   If  by  chance,  the  prisoner  emerges 
^ve  from  the  torture,  he  Is  classed  as  an 
NLF  member.  Weapons  found  any  place  In 
the  area  of  his  arrest  will  likely  be  Identified 
as  his,  and  the  man  will  be  considered  part 
of  the  last  NLF  unit  to  have  passed  that  way 
perhaps  even  Its  leader. 

At  the  Central  Bureau  of  Investigation   I 
once  met  a  peasant  who  had  been  sent  there 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  Headquar- 
ters. Cao  (not,  of  coiwse,  his  real  name)  was 
a  strong,  healthy  young  man,  but  rather  slow 
and  could  hardly  read.  In  his  files,  which 
had  been  compUed  with  scrupulous  care  by 
the  Army  to  note  the  minutest  details  of  his 
arrest  and  supposed  mission,  he  was  Identi- 
fied imder  another  name  as  the  leader  of  a 
certain  NLF  battaUon.  A  year  later,  I  met  him 
again  at  the  Chi  Hoa  prison.  He  was  wearing 
an   Identity   plate   which   bore   the   Initials 
C.T.T.A.   (convicted  poUtlcal  prisoner)     and 
was  about  to  be  exiled  to  the  Island  of  Con 
Son,   where   the  prison   of   Polo   Condor   Is 
located,  under  a  sentence  of  twenty  years  of 
forced  labor.  Soon  after  his  departure,  three 
poUUcal  prisoners  were  brought  In  from  My 
Tho.  All  were  members  of  the  NLP  and  had 
been  taken  to  My  Tho  for  hospitalization 
aJ^r  being  wounded  and  c^tured  by  the 
U.S.    Army   at   the    battle   of   Klen   Phong 
Among  them  was  a  man  said  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  very  same  NLF  battalion  my  friend 
Cao  had  been  accused  of  leading,  and  he  bore 
the  same  name  that  Army  Headquarters  had 
assigned  to  Cao.  After  seeing  the  warmth 
and  respect  with  which  the  other  prisoners 
welcomed  him.  I  was  convinced  that  he  was 
the   real   battalion    leader.   What,   then    of 
young  Cao?  Who  was  he?  Probably  he  was 
merely  a  peasant,  victim  of  vicious  torture 
the  unwitting  subject  of  the  maneuvering  of 
South    Vietnamese    soldiers    to    gain    com- 
mendation from  their  superiors  and  thelp 
American  advisors. 

Even  more  feared  than  the  soldiers  by  the 
peasants  are  the  Dan  Ve.  or  Civil  Guards 
The  true  meaning  of  the  WM-ds.  Dan  Ve  Is 
"organization  of  the  people  for  self-protec- 
tlon,  but  Its  name  cannot  disguise  the  real 
character  of  the  organization.  Since  the  peas- 
ants feel  very  deeply  that  they  have  been 
displaced  by  the  U.S.-created  war  machine 
most  of  them  refuse  categorically  to  enlist 
m  the  Dan  Ve,  which  U  consequently  com- 
posed of  hoodlums  who  are  attracted  by  the 
possibilities  for  exploitation  that  It  otTers 
These  Civil  Guards  receive  half  the  salary  of 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  plus  a  supply  of 
arms  and  grenades.  During  the  day.  they 
tour  the  villages  searching  for  NLF  members 


whUe  stealing  plga  and  poultry.  molesMne 
women,  etc.  At  night  they  return  to  their 
quarters  to  drink  and  gamble;  when  they 
feel  b<»«d,  they  fire  guns  blindly  and  indls- 
CTlmlnately.  They  know  very  weU  which 
hou«  hM  Just  sold  a  pig  or  some  poultry  or 
which  family  has  Jusrt  taken  a  sampan'  of 
rice  to  the  dty.  They  force  their  way  into 
these  houses,  denouncing  their  occupants  as 
NLF  collaborators.  If  their  victims  are  not 
able  or  quick  enough  to  offer  them  money 
the  Dan  Ve  take  them  to  their  quarters  to  be 
tortured  so  that  evidence  of  crime  can  be 
manufactured.!  In  most  oaaea,  peaoantB  who 
fall  to  Invite  the  Dan  Ve  to  family  feasts  are 
denounced  as  NLF  members.  One  has  only  to 
read  the  Saigon  newspapers  to  know  that  ev- 
ery day  there  are  stories  of  murder,  rape  and 
torture  of  Innocent  victims,  as  well  as  ar- 
bitrary Imprisonment  of  peasants  by  the  Civil 
Guards. 

The  Dan  Ve  operate  under  the  direction  of 
a  Province  Chief.  At  every  level,  they  have 
prisons  and  torture  chambers  of  their  own. 
After  arresting  and  torturing  their  prisoners 
they  send  them  to  the  National  Police  (Ty 
Can  Sat  Quo  Ota)  In  the  small  towns  or  In  the 
provincial  o^ltals,  so  that  their  Information 
may  be  further  exploited. 

The  village  administrators  and  the  local 
police  chiefs  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
tivities as  the  Dan  Ve.  People  arrested  by  the 
National  Police  receive  somewhat  lighter  tor- 
tures, since  this  is  the  most  open  and  accessi- 
ble of  all  government  agencies.  But  every 
prisoner  arrested  by  the  National  PoUoe  is 
sent  on  to  the  Security  Police  Bureau  (Cong 
An)  or  to  the  Hoat  Vu  branch,  so  that  all 
possible  Information  may  be  drawn  from 
him. 

The  typical  prisoner  who  is  taken  in  the 
cities  or  larger  towns  has  to  imdergo  three 
sessions  of  torture  at  the  office  of  the  police 
who  have  arrested  him.  During  the  first  and 
worst  session,  the  police  attempt  to  discover 
the  names  of  others  who  may  have  collabo- 
rated with  him.  Even  if  he  Is  innocent,  he 
may,  tmder  torture,  find  some  names  to  say- 
perhaps  those  of  friends  or  relatives.  This  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  there  are  so  many  unjust 
arrests.    The    second    session    of    torture   Is 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  Information 
about  actlvltlee  of  the  enemy.  The  third  ses- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  pris- 
oner's   confession.   U    less    harsh    than   the 
other  two.  except  when  the  prisoner  tries 
to  deny  any  parts  of  his  earUer  oonfeeslons. 
(If  he  does  not  deny  what  he  has  said,  how- 
ever, his  eventual  sentence  Is  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceedlngly  severe.)   No  matter  what  he  says, 
the  record  of  the  Interview  Is  really  a  creation 
of  the  Interrogator,  with  all  details  arranged 
to  Illustrate  the  prisoner's  crime.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  record,  there  is  always  this  nota- 
tion: "After  having  listened  to  this  recording, 
or  these  lines,  three  times,  I  acknowledge 
that  everything  In  them  Is  true,  and  I,  there- 
fore, sign  my  name  together  with  [that  ofl 
the  Interrogator."  The  prisoner  wlU  be  beaten 
every  day  until  he  agrees  to  sign. 

Depending  on  whether  the  original  arrest- 
ing office  was  in  the  proyinces  or  In  Saigon 
the  prisoner's  record  and  his  "confession'' 
are  then  turned  over  to  the  appropriate  pro- 
vincial or  Saigon  supervisory  bureau.  Officials 
of  this  bureau  have  the  right  to  interrogate 
and  torture  him  again.  Sometimes  his  records 
are  sent  to  several  bureaus,  and  he  is  sub- 
ject to  re-examinatlon  by  as  many  of  these 
agencies  as  are  interested  In  him.  It  may  be 
six  months  or  more  before  he  knows  where 
OTby  whom  he  U  to  be  tried,  or,  even  if  he 


'  One  of  the  Civil  Guards'  favorite  methods 
of  torture  Is  to  hammer  nails  Into  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  their  prisoners,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  peasants  in  their  trading 
and  bargaining,  are  often  heard  to  say,  "Isnt 
this  too  low  a  price  to  pay  for  the  nails  of  the 
Dan  Ve?" 
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U  not  tried,  whether  be  wlU  be  rdeaaed  or 
detained*  for  a  term  in  prison,  or  whethw 
further  exploration  of  his  case  has  been  rec- 
ommended. If  the  latter  Is  true,  he  will  have 
to  start  with  interrogation  and  torture  all 
over  again,  from  the  beginning. 

The  methods  of  torture  by  which  the  Army 
Intelligence  Bureau,  the  Hoat  Vu  and  the 
Security  Police  Bureau  extract  ocmfesslons 
frmn  their  prisoners  are  generally  similar  to 
each  other.  The  officials  who  apply  the  tor- 
tures have  had  long  experience  In  their  Jobs. 

IV.    MKTBODS    or   TOBTTTKK 

Briefly,  theae  are  some  common  torture 
methods: 

llie  prisoner's  hands  are  placed,  palm  up, 
on  a  table  and  beaten,  fifty  tlmea  each,  with 
a  heavy  wooden  truncheon.  This  turns  the 
hands  black;  the  fingers  swell  up  so  much 
that  the  prisoner  cannot  hold  a  bowl  of 
food  In  his  hands  for  a  week  or  more.  Usu- 
ally, diiring  this  process,  the  table  shatters, 
so  that  the  hands  are  also  full  of  splinters. 
The  prisoner  Is  made  to  lie  on  his  stomach 
with  bis  knees  bent  so  that  his  feet  are 
in  the  air.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  then 
beaten  with  heavy  tnmcheons,  so  that  be 
feels  pain  in  three  places — the  feet,  the 
Imees  and  the  heart,  as  the  blood  is  forced 
up  in  his  body. 

The  prisoner  Is  positioned  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  in  such  a  way  that  his 
chest  is  taut  and  protruding.  Then  bis  chest 
Is  beaten  with  rubber  truncheons.  This 
causes  him  to  spit  blood  and  excrete,  and 
those  who  endure  this  torture  are  usually 
left  with  permanent  lung  damage. 

The  prisoner  Is  htmg  by  a  thin  metal  wire 
tied  to  his  big  toes  and  beaten  like  a  pimch- 
ing  bag  by  four  men.  This  is  the  best  known 
and  most  common  method  of  torture;  it  Is 
generally  called  "the  plane  ride." 

The  prisoner  is  placed  inside  a  barrel  with 
water  up  to  his  neck.  The  barrel  U  then 
beaten  full  force  with  cloth-covered  wooden 
cudgels,  producing  great  pressure  on  the  body 
of  the  prisoner:  the  heart  is  shocked  severely, 
the  liver  and  kidneys  swell,  and  the  bladder 
bursts.  This  torture  Is  the  speciality  of  the 
Army  Intelligence  Bureau.  The  pe«s«int8  call 
It  Chen  ve — a  slang  term  meaning  "beneath 
the  water  or  mud.'" 

The  prisoner  Is  forced  to  cup  bis  hands. 
and  pins  are  thrust  Into  the  quick  of  his 
nails.  S(Mne  prisoners  endure  ten  pins  In 
their  fingers  and  yet  say  nothing  because 
they  are  innocent  and  have  no  Information 
to  give.  A  more  elaborate  development  of  this 
torture  is  for  a  pin  with  a  feather  attached 
to  be  thrust  In  half  its  length.  Then  an 
electric  fan  is  switched  on,  the  air  from 
which  makes  the  feathered  pin  rotate  vio- 
lently In  the  wound. 

The  prlsonn^  has  nails  driven  into  his 
kneecaps  or  into  the  bones  of  bis  heels  or 
ankles.  These  are  often  left  there  for  several 
days. 

The  prisoner  is  laid  on  a  bench,  with  bis 
hands  tied  by  the  wrists  and  his  bead  tilted 
back.  Very  salty  or  soapy  water  Is  then  forced 
into  his  nose  and  mouth,  until  be  loeee 
consclousnees.  Sometimes,  when  the  water 
enters  the  lungs,  the  prisoner  may  die.  They 
call  this  kind  of  torture  "taking  the  sub- 
marine." 

The  prisoner  receives  an  electric  shock  of 
twelve  volts  from  a  hand-operated  generator. 
Wires  from  the  mar-hinff   are  tied  to  bla 


'Detention  (to  be  distinguished  from  a 
sentence  served  as  the  result  of  a  trial)  is 
legal  in  South  Vietnam  for  periods  of  up  to 
two  years,  but  may  be  prolonged  Indefinitely 
by  a  re-examinatlon  (or  a  series  of  re-exam- 
Inatlons)  after  which  the  detention  period 
is  extended.  In  1968.  it  was  found  that  some 
political  prisoners  had  already  served  nearly 
ten  years  in  Polo  Condor  i^laon,  and  tbey 
are  still  there. 
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thumbs  or  to  his  toes  and  sometimes  even  to 
his  sex  organ  if  he  Is  a  male.  If  the  prisoner 
is  a  woman,  the  wires  are  tied  to  the  tips 
of  her  breasts.  Those  who  have  heart  trouble 
may  die  at  the  first  shock.  All  torture  rooms 
are  equipped  with  the  same  kind  of  gener- 
ator, a  machine  that  looks  like  a  square  pep- 
per grinder. 

The  prisoner  la  made  to  stand  naked  on 
top  of  a  small  stocH  with  light  proJect<M« 
with  2(X)-  to  500-watt  bulbs  all  around  him, 
or  he  may  be  forced  to  stand  facing  the  wall 
with  a  600-watt  bulb  placed  about  fifteen 
Inches  behind  his  head.  He  must  stand  In 
this  same  position  for  many  days,  except 
for  brief  moments  when  be  is  allowed  to 
relieve  himself  or  when  he  is  fed.  There  are 
prisoners  who  stand  this  way  for  as  long 
as  a  week  before  they  collapse.  Recovery 
from  this  ordeal  may  take  several  weeks,  and 
a  number  of  its  victims  break  down  com- 
pletely and  never  recover. 

The  prisoner  Is  tied  firmly  to  a  chair.  Above 
his  head  Is  placed  a  can  of  ice  water  which 
drops  upon  his  head  slowly,  drop  by  drop^ 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  after  about  three 
hours,  the  prisoner  begins  to  feel  each  drt^ 
falUng  upon  him  as  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 
There  are  special  forms  of  torture  for  fe- 
male prisoners.  For  example,  bottles  or  eels 
may  be  Introduced  into  their  vaginas,  causing 
hemorrhages  which  may  last  for  many  weeks. 
The  forms  of  torture  are  limited  only  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  torturer,  but  the  fore- 
going are  the  most  usual.  They  may  even 
become  an  amusement  for  professional  inter- 
rogators. There  are  those  who  become  so 
attached  to  their  Instruments  that  they 
take  care  of  them  as  knights  used  to  care 
for  their  swords.  Some  Interrogators  have 
carpenters  make  them  wooden  clubs  with 
strange  Images  and  with  carved  lettering 
that  may  say  something  like  this:  "If  you 
confess,  you  may  live,  if  you  don't,  you  shall 
die."  One  end  of  such  a  club  is  called  the 
"life  end,"  the  other,  the  "death  end."  The 
"life  end"  is  small,  roimd  and  smooth,  while 
the  "death  end"  Is  bigger  and  knobbed.  One 
interrogator  at  the  Central  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation owns  a  club  carved  in  the  form  of  a 
penis.  The  club  is  called  "the  penis  of  Heav- 
en," and  the  owner  has  been  nicknamed  Than 
Ong  Cac  Troi — Mr.  Heavenly  Penis-Stick. 
Strangely  enough,  this  mtm  seems  happy  with 
his  nickname.  There  Is  another  Interrogator 
who  has  had  all  his  instruments  of  torture 
covered  with  zinc.  Even  his  handcuffs  are 
covered  with  zinc,  though  they  originally 
bore  the  trademark  "Made  In  0.8.A."  and 
were  already  considered  beautiful. 

Many  times  prisoners  are  tortured,  not  so 
much  for  interrogation  as  for  punishment, 
and  often  for  capricious  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, a  prisoner  may  be  punished  for  hav- 
ing a  name  like  Coo  (tall)  when  he  is  short, 
or  Tuol  Sang  (bright)  when  he  has  dark 
skin,  or  a  name  like  Hung  Dung  (hero)  when 
he  is  small  and  slender.  He  may  be  punished 
for  not  being  able  to  laugh  or  cry  at  the 
order  of  an  Interrogator.  Once  I  saw  a  young 
man  being  beaten  on  his  head  until  bis 
scalp  split  open  for  not  agreeing  to  drink 
a  cup  of  tea  with  live  cockroaches  in  It.  He 
was  finally  made  to  eat  them.  When  he  was 
asked  whether  they  were  good  or  not,  he 
responded  that  they  were  not,  so  he  was 
beaten  again  for  his  answer.  When  at  last 
he  said  that  tbey  were  good,  he  was  beaten 
still  a  third  time  for  lying. 

There  was  another  young  man  who  was 
beaten  so  severely  simply  because  he  had 
a  mustache,  that  he  had  to  crawl  back  to  bis 
cell,  although  his  guards  knew  as  well  as  the 
prisoner  that  It  is  Impossible  to  get  a  razor 
In  prison.  The  young  man  was  made  to  stand 
In  front  of  his  tormentors  and  to  pull  out  his 
mustache,  hair  by  hair,  with  his  fingers. 
If  by  chance  he  took  out  two  hairs  at  once, 
he  would  have  be  beaten  five  strokes.  During 
the  period  In  which  he  removed  half  his 
mustache,  he  received  146  strokes.  Next  week. 
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he  was  forced  to  pull  out  the  other  half  of 
the  mustache.  Altogether  he  received  more 
than  3,000  strokes  during  the  five  months 
he  was  in  prison — all  because  of  his  mus- 
tache. Finally,  after  his  parents  sold  their 
house  and  used  the  money  to  bribe  an  offi- 
cial In  the  Special  Police  force,  the  young 
man  was  Judged  innocent  and  released. 

V.  PUSONS  IK  SOUTH  VIXTNAM 

It  is  difficult  to  know  bow  many  prisons 
there  are  in  South  Vietnam,  because — be- 
sides the  official  prisons — there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  secret  prisons  and  semi-official  pris- 
ons set  up  by  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam,  by  the  local  army,  by  the 
American  army,  by  the  intelligence  services, 
secret  services,  security  services,  and  by  the 
different  levels  of  administration  of  the  local 
areas. 

Official  prisons:  The  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, who  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  official 
prisons,  has  created  an  administrative  agen- 
cy called  the  Department  of  General  Admin- 
istration of  Rehabilitation  Centers  (Nha 
Tong  Quan  Doc  Cac  Trung  Tarn  Cai  Huan) 
to  supervise  these  prisons  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  Colonel  Tran  Van  Tu  heads  this 
agency;  its  headquarters  are  located  near 
the  Chi  Hoa  prison  at  the  end  of  Hoa  Hung 
Street  in  Saigon. 

Under  Colonel  Tran  Van  Tu's  administra- 
tion, there  are  68  official  prisons  In  58  prov- 
inces and  cities,  plus  five  big  prisons:  Chi 
Hoa,  Tan  Hlep,  Thu  Due,  Phu  Quoc  and  Con 
Dao  (The  Con  Dao  Polo  Condor  Prison  on 
Con  Son  Island) .  There  Is  also  another  small- 
er prison  located  at  the  Cho  Quan  hospital 
to  house  sick  prisoners  taken  from  the  five 
large  prisons. 

The  province  chiefs,  who  are  usually  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  prisons  in  the  provinces,  but  do 
not  directly  run  them.  The  five  big  prisons 
are  run  by  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam. 

Four  types  of  personnel  are  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  prisons: 

Local  army  men  (dia  phuong  quan) :  These 
look  after  the  military  aspects  of  the  prison 
area.  Their  major  responBlblllty  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  prison  walls.  They  concern  them- 
selves with  the  prisoners  only  In  the  event  of 
a  revolt. 

Professional  supervisors  (giam  thi  chuyen 
nghiep) :  Each  Is  In  charge  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  prisoners  and  has  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  cell  doors  are  secure.  They 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  courts  with  re- 
gard to  transferrals  of  prisoners,  their  re- 
lease or  exile. 

Cadres  for  rehabilitation  (can  bo  cal 
hunn) :  They  look  after  the  education  of  or- 
dinary prisoners,  the  political  indoctrina- 
tion of  political  prisoners.  Tbey  can  also 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  exten- 
sion of  a  prisoner's  detention. 

Public  secxirity  agents  (cong  an) :  These 
are  sent  directly  from  the  Special  Police 
Force  (Khot  Canh  Sat  Dae  Biet).  They  spe- 
cialize In  beating  and  torturing  prisoners 
who  have  violated  prison  regulations.  Their 
Job  is  to  prevent  political  action  In  the  pris- 
on, and  they  try  to  suppress  any  movements 
aimed  toward  Improvement  of  prison  con- 
ditions. 

In  these  official  prisons,  there  are  usually 
three  kinds  of  Inmates:  political  prisoners, 
ordinary  prisoners,  and  mUltary  prisoner*. 
The  majority,  however — from  sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent — are  political  prisoners. 
1.  The  five  big  prisons 
CM  Hoa:  Thought  of  as  the  prison  cross- 
roads of  South  Vietnam,  this  institution 
houses  from  6,000  to  8,000  prisoners  and  is 
located  in  Saigon.  Prisoners  are  brought  in 
from  the  Sectirity  Police  Headquarters  and 
from  all  the  provinces.  Many  are  in  tran- 
sition to  Con  Dao  or  Phu  Quoc  or  they  may 
have  come  from  these  prisons  after  bavins 
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served  a  term  there.  In  Chi  Hoa  they  wait 
either  to  be  released  or  to  be  transferred  to 
Tan  Hiep  or  some  other  prison  In  the  prov- 
inces. 

The  Chi  Hoa  prison  Is  built  In  the  iarm 
or  an  octagon  four  stories  high  with  a  court 
In  the  center.  The  Interior  of  each  of  the 
eight  sections  is  divided  Into  four  parts.  Each 
of  the  eight  sections  Is  given  the  name  of  a 
letter  In  the  alphabet  from  A  to  H.  Attached 
to  the  side  D,  there  is  a  square  building 
which  has  been  given  the  letter  I,  and  which 
has  four  stories  numbered  from  0  to  3.  Each 
story  of  the  octagon  Itself  can  be  divided 
Into  four  parts  by  combining  two  adjoining 
sides,  A  and  B  to  form  AB,  or  A  and  H  to 
form  AH.  etc.  Each  of  these  combinations 
has  a  special  use.  For  example,  section  AB 
contains  comfortable  and  spacious  quarters 
and  Is  used  for  officials  Imprisoned  for  cor- 
ruption or  on  similar  charges,  or  for  rich 
merchants  who  have  obtained  these  quarters 
through  bribery.  Section  IE  of  ED  Is  reserved 
for  mlUUry  officials;  Section  3B  of  BC  Is 
especially  for  prisoners  awaiting  execution; 
Section  IH  of  AH  is  for  lodging  the  cong  vu 
( prisoners  who  are  doing  office  work ) .  officers 
and  clerks  and  for  medical  i>ersonnel;  Section 
-FG  Is^or  political  prisoners,  except  for  IG 
jirhlch— Is  reserved  for  prisoners  who  work 
In  the  kitchen.  Except  for  CD,  which  Is  used 
as  an  infirmary,  O  Is  reserved  for  political 
prisoners  who  have  not  been  observing  the 
political  regulations  of  the  prison;  the  three 
stories  of  section  D  are  composed  of  very 
small  dark  cells  reserved  for  political  pris- 
oners who  are  considered  dangerous.  On  the 
outside  of  Section  E,  there  has  been  built 
a  large  one-story  building  called  the  Hall  of 
Photography  and  Pictures  {Phong  Dien  Anh) 
but  It  is.  In  reality,  the  headquarters  of  the 
prison's  security  service. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  torture  Instru- 
ments. Prom  the  walls  near  the  floor  protrude 
Iron  bars  to  which  prisoners  are  shackled. 
The  room  also  contains  a  number  of  very 
small  closed  cells,  the  size  of  lockers.  In  the 
sections  of  the  octagon  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  are  two  categories  of  rooms:  small. 
Individual  rooms  for  political  prisoners,  and 
larger  rooms  for  military  and  regular  pris- 
oners.' 

Phu  Qiivc:  This  prison  on  Phu  Quoc  Island 
near  the  C.imbodlan  sea  border,  houses  about 
30.000  prisoners  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years 
old,  who  h.ive  been  captured  by  American  or 
Vietnamese  soldiers  during  military  opera- 
tions, and  who  have  been  suspected  of  being 
NLP  members.  They  are  guarded  by  a  number 
of  ordinary  prisoners  who  have  committed 
acts  of  piracy  or  murder,  etc.  This  prison  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant  colonel  and 
other  military  officers. 

Thu  Due:  This  prison  houses  from  3,000  to 
4.000  prisoners  and  Is  located  In  the  Thu  Doc 
district  of  the  Gla  Dlnh  province.  It  Is  re- 
served for  female  prisoners  who  were  arrested 
in  the  Saigon,  Cholcn  or  surrounding  areas; 
or  for  other  female  prisoners  from  other  prov- 
inces who  have  heavier  sentences,  or  for 
those  who  have  not  been  tried.  The  prison  Is 
administered  by  a  commanding  officer  of  the 
army. 

Tan  Hiep:  This  prison  also  houses  from 
3,000  to  4,000  prisoners  and  Is  located  near  the 
Blen  Hoa  airstrip  on  the  old  highway  between 
Blen  Hoa  and  Vung  Tau.  This  is  a  detention 
place  for  political  prisoners  who  have  not  had 
a  trial  and  for  those  prisoners  who  have  al- 
ready served  a  prison  term  but  who  have  not 
been  released.  It  is  now  being  moved  to  Vung 
Tau. 

Con  Dao  Polo  Condor  (Con  Son  Island) : 
TMs  prison  houses  more  than  15,000  pris- 
oners. Con  Dao  Is  an  Island  with  a  govern- 
mental administration  comparable  to  that  of 


^  The  foregoing  description  of  Chi  Hoa  can 
best  be  understood  by  visualizing  a  structure 
like  the  one  diagrammed  below,  keeping  In 
mind  that  the  sections  are  combined  differ- 
ently on  different  floors. 
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a  province.  There  is  a  town  hall  as  well  as  a 
Provincial  Security  Service  (Ty  Con  An)  but 
there  are  no  civilian  residents — only  soldiers, 
civil  servants,  supervisors  and  their  families, 
and  prisoners.  Here  there  are  two  big  prisons, 
"Prison  House  No.  1"  and  "Prison  House  No. 
2,"  and  another  small  prison  at  the  Security 
Service  headquarters.  Also  on  the  Island  are 
the  dreaded  "tiger  cages"  *  for  important  pris- 
oners. Con  Dao  Is  administered  by  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  a  security  chief  and  a  number  of 
other  military  officers. 

2.  Official  provincial  prisons 
Each  one  of  the  58  provincial  prisons 
usually  houses  from  500  to  1.000  prisoners, 
though  there  are  some  that  are  much  larger, 
like  the  one  In  Gla  Dlnh  province,  located 
near  the  Gla  Dlnh  Town  Hall.  The  Gla  Dlnh 
prison  holds  from  1,500  to  2,500  persons  and 
is  used  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
prisoners  being  sent  by  the  National  Police 
to  Tan  Hiep  and  Con  Dao.  Other  Important 
prisons  are  Ben  Tre  and  My  Tho,  each  with 
from  1,000  to  1,500  and  sometimes  2,000  pris- 
oners; the  Nha  Trang,  which  keeps  political 
prisoners  who  are  waiting  to  be  brought  be- 
fore military  courts  In  the  southern  prov- 
inces, and  has  a  capacity  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000;  Qui  Nhon,  Da  Nang,  and  Hoi  An, 
with  an  average  capacity  of  1.500.  In  Hue, 
there  are  two  large  prisons,  Thua  Phu  and 
Mank  Ca  Nho.  The  Thua  Phu  prison  takes 
military  prisoners,  political  prisoners  and  or- 
dinary prisoners  who  have  been  tried.  In  the 
Mang  Ca  Nho  prison  (as  Is  also  true  of  the 
Tan  Hiep  prison  In  the  south),  there  are 
only  prisoners  being  held  in  detention.  Thua 
Phu  and  Mang  Ca  Nho  each  houses  about 
2,500  prisoners. 

Secret  and  Seml-Officlal  Prisons:  Saigon 

The  list  that  follows  accounts  for  only  a 
part  of  the  secret  and  semi-official  prisons 
in  South  Vietnam.  No  one  really  knows  how 
many  there  are,  as  secret  prisons  are  hidden 
away  In  private  villas.  In  public  buildings. 
In  army  barracks,  etc.  In  general,  these  pris- 
ons are  administered  by  the  officials  who 
have  arrested  the  people  incarcerated  In 
them. 

In  the  general  headquarters  of  the  Nation- 
al Police  Force  (Tong  Nha  Canh  Sac  Quoc 
Gia)  In  Saigon,  there  are  two  prisons,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  from  2.000  to  3,000  prison- 
ers. One  is  located  within  the  limits  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  is  called 
Can  Luu  Xa  (detention  center) ;  It  has  three 
rows  of  cells  for  f>olltlcal  prisoners  who  are 
being  investigated.  About  two  hundred  me- 
ters from  Cau  Luu  Xa,  still  within  the 
grounds  of  the  National  Police  Force  Head- 
quarters, there  is  a  big  L-shaped  prison,  two 
stories  lilgh,  with  six  large  rooms  and  more 
than  ten  cells.  Among  the  prisoners  here, 
only  about  ten  percent  are  criminals;  the 
rest  are  political  prisoners  who  have  been 
sent  from  other  prisons  for  Interrogation  by 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  who 
have  fully  served  their  sentences  or  deten- 
tion terms,  but  are  still  held  for  Indefinite 
terms  In  prison. 

The  Hoat  Vu  has  eight  secret  prisons  In 
villas  scattered  throughout  the  Saigon-Cho- 
lon-Gla  Dlnh  area,  with  perhaps  100  to  200 
prisoners  held  in  each.  (See  reference  In 
Part  I).  The  District  Police  Headquarters  In 
Saigon  operates  nine  prisons,  etu:h  housing 
from  50  to  100  prisoners.  There  Is  one  prison 
at  Official  Police  Headquarters  with  a  ca- 
pacity from  50  to  100,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Security  {Cue  An  Ninh  Quan  Doi) 
operates  a  prison  near  the  Saigon  Zoo  in 
District  1,  that  can  accommodate  between 
300  and  600  prisoners.  The  Secret  Service  of 
the  Army  Headquarters  own  a  prison  hous- 
ing 300  to  500,  located  near  the  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airport,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Service  also  has  a  prison  located  at  Ben  Bach 
Dang  that  holds  from  200  to  500.  (This  num- 
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«  See  Section  VI  for  a  description  of  "tiger 
cag^s." 


ber  was  furnished  by  a  political  prisoner  who 
stayed  In  the  Central  Intelligence  Service 
prison  for  about  six  months.  He  said  that 
the  figures  may  not  be  accurate,  since  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Service 
are  kept  very  secret.) 

Secret  and  Seml-Officlal  Prisons:  The 
Provinces 

The  National  Police,  the  Special  Police, 
the  Hoat  Vu,  the  Military  Security  Forces, 
and  the  Local  Army  Forces  each  have  one 
prison  in  the  provinces,  and  there  is  one  In 
each  military  barracks  of  the  American  and 
Allied  Forces.  Every  one  of  these  prisons 
houses  an  average  of  thirty  to  fifty  prisoners. 

In  each  district  of  every  province  there 
Is  one  prison  that  holds  the  combined  pris- 
oners of  the  Security  District  Branch  of  the 
Special  Police,  the  ^an  Ve,  the  Cadres  of  the 
Provincial  Government  Rural  Reconstruc- 
tion Program,  and  those  arrested  by  the  dis- 
trict chief.  Here  and  there  In  every  district, 
wherever  there  is  a  barracks,  no  matter  how 
big  or  small  It  Is,  there  Is  always  a  small 
room  that  serves  as  a  prison  for  the  captives 
of  the  Dan  Ve  and  of  the  village  councils. 

Finally.  In  each  barracks  In  the  district, 
there  are  one  or  more  rooms  reserved  for 
the  "night  prisoners."  These  are  peasants 
who  have  not  violated  the  law  but  who  are 
considered  pKxtential  violators.  They  are  in 
prison  only  from  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  a.m.  and 
are  allowed  to  go  home  during  the  day. 

The  number  of  prisoners  held  in  these 
provincial  Jails  varies  greatly,  of  course,  de- 
pending on  the  political  and  military  situa- 
tion and  on  the  mood  of  those  who  are  in 
power. 

VI.    IKSIDE    THE    PRISONS 

Though  conditions  differ  somewhat  from 
one -prison  to  another,  they  are  bad  enough 
In  all  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  most  prisoners.  Torture, 
filth,  overcrowding,  malnutrition — these  are 
the  common  lot  of  the  victims  of  South  Viet- 
namese Justice. 

Chi  Hoa 

Chi  Hoa  in  Saigon  U  considered  the  best 
of  the  prisons,  and  Is,  In  fact,  used  as  a  show- 
case to  obscure  the  horrors  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  prisons  In  South  Vietnam,  al- 
though visitors  who  are  aware  of  Its  show- 
case status  could  scarcely  feel  sanguine  about 
conditions  elsewhere. 

The  quarters  in  Chi  Hoa  vary  in  quality 
from  one  section  to  another  (See  Part  V), 
but  the  communal  cells  which  house  most  of 
the  political  prisoners  are  occupied  by  sixty 
to  eighty  persons — thus  providing  a  space 
of  about  fifty  square  decimeters  (or  approxi- 
mately 5  square  feet)  for  each  prisoner. 
There  is  enough  air  to  breathe  in  these 
rooms  because  one  of  the  four  walls  in  each 
is  barred. 

Prisoners  In  Chi  Hoa  receive  two  full  meals 
each  day.  plus  soup  for  breakfast.  Each  pris- 
oner Is  allowed  one  and  one-half  kilos  of 
cooked  rice,  200  grams  of  vegetables,  seventy 
grams  of  meat  or  fish,  and  twenty  grams  of 
sugar  per  day.  These  provisions  are  bought 
by  a  contractor  who  receives  a  commission 
and  hands  out  the  goods  to  regular  prisoners 
(i.e.,  those  convicted  of  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery) in  charge  of  the  prison  kitchen.  There 
are  deals  between  the  contractor  and  the 
prison  administrators  to  take  some  of  the 
food  allowance  for  themselves,  so  that  the 
prisoner  rarely  receive  their  Just  quota.  The 
above  amounts  are  the  official  quotas  per 
prisoner,  but  not  what  they  actually  receive. 
Although  rice  Is  the  staple  diet  of  the 
prisoners,  the  quality  of  rice  they  are  given 
is  very  low.  It  is  of  coarse  grade  and  contains 
grit. 

Saigon  is  extremely  hot,  especially  In  the 
summer,  which  lasts  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  water  supply  In  the  prison  Is  al- 
ways low.  At  each  corner  of  the  octagon  Is  a 
tank  of  water  measuring  about  five  cubic 
meters.  This  water  must  provide  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  900  to  1000  prisoners  in  the 
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sixteen  communal  cells.  Each  receives  a  max- 
imum of  about  five  liters  (1.8  gals)  of  water 
a  day  which  must  serve  for  cooking,  drink- 
ing, bathing,  washing,  etc. 

All  political  prisoners  are  required  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  practice  shout- 
ing patriotic  slogans.  At  least  five  times  a 
week,  they  must  receive  prison  administra- 
tors cr  visitors  to  the  prison,  greeting  them 
with  these  slogans.  They  are  forbidden  to 
discuss  politics  or  any  news  coming  from  the 
outside,  and  they  may  not  refer  to  Chi  Hoa 
as  a  prison.  They  mtist  call  It  a  rehabilitation 
center.  After  curfew  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sit 
cr  stand  or  talk  to  one  another  but  must  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep.  In  the  non-curfew 
hours,  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down.  Those 
who  violate  any  of  these  rules  are  sent  Into 
the  Hall  of  Photography  and  Pictures  (Phong 
Dien  Anh ) ,  where  they  are  tied  up  and 
beaten.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  In  solitary 
confinement  for  days  on  end  In  a  dark  room 
filled  with  mosquitoes.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  political  prisoners  refuse  from  the 
beginning  to  obey  any  of  the  regulations. 
After  a  week  of  pimishment  in  the  Hall  of 
Photography  and  Plcttres.  these  prisoners 
are  shut  up  In  Individual  windowless  cells  In 
the  OB  and  OC  section  of  the  octagon,  and 
their  diet  is  reduced  to  plain  rice  and  salt. 
Every  two  weeks  they  are  brought  back  to 
the  Hall  of  Photography  and  pictures  for 
more  punishment. 

Prisoners  who  have  not  been  tried  may 
receive  visitors  and  supplies  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  military  court,  and  those 
who  have  violated  prison  rules  are  allowed 
no  visitors  or  supplies.  Usually  prisoners 
may  see  their  families  and  receive  gifts  from 
them  once  a  month  and.  after  they  are  sen- 
tenced, the  visits  may  be  Increased  to  twice 
a  month  with  the  permission  of  the  prison 
administration,  but  prisoners  and  their  vis- 
itors must  always  sit  far  apart.  They  may 
not  touch  each  other,  and  the  visits  last  for 
only  five  minutes. 

Censorship  of  mall  Is  very  strict.  Oftsn 
prisoners  receive  letters  with  everything  de- 
leted but  the  salutation  and  signature. 
Neither  incoming  nor  outgoing  letters  may 
mention  any  personal  problems;  incoming 
letters  must  not  be  written  on  colored  sta- 
tionery, and  may  not  be  typed.  All  papers, 
magazines  and  books,  except  for  small  dic- 
tionaries, are  forbidden. 

There  Is  a  hospital  at  Chi  Hoa  run  by  a 
doctor,  but  his  priority  patients  are  military 
officers  and  administrative  personnel  and 
their  families.  Part  of  his  Job  is  to  perform 
quick  autopsies  on  dead  prisoners  and  to 
sign  their  death  certificates.  Invariably  he 
finds  that  any  deaths  in  the  prison  occur  £is 
the  result  of  disease,  whereas.  In  fact,  many 
result  from  the  treatment  Infiicted  In  the 
Hall  of  Photography  and  Pictures.  The  hos- 
pital is  In  the  ED  section  of  the  octagon,  but 
a  number  of  prisoners  who  suffer  from  lep- 
rosy, tuberculosis  or  mental  illnesses  are 
sent  to  a  special  prison  In  the  Cho  Quan 
hospital  In  Saigon. 

Often  during  the  night,  one  may  hear 
tragic  and  desperate  voices  crying  for  help. 
"Sir!  Sir!"  someone  may  cry.  "There  Is  a 
man  vomiting  blood  in  room  2P!"  or  "Slt\ 
Sir!  There  Is  someone  In  room  OB  who  Is 
dying!"  Generally  no  one  comes  to  help, 
although  sometimes  a  nurse  appears  with 
a  little  powdered  quinine.  (This  Is  used  as 
a  treatment  for  every  disease  and  ailment, 
from  colds  and  stomach  ache  to  hemor- 
rhages.) As  often  as  not  the  prisoner  ends 
his  cry  with  the  desperate  shout.  "That's 
that!  The  man  has  Just  died  in  room  OB. 
Do  you  hear.  Sir?" 

Con  Dao.  Polo  Condor 

Often  referred  to  as  the  Island  of  Con  Son, 
Con  Dao  Is  called  "hell"  by  persons  confined 
there.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  notorious 
"tiger  cages,"  and  It  Is  here  that  murder  by 
starvation  is  most  commonly  used  as  a 
punishment. 
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Many  prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  are  sent  to  Con  Dao,  and  many 
of  these  are  put  to  work  at  the  centers  of  Lo 
Vol  or  So  Cull.  At  Lo  Vol  prisoners  work  In 
quarries,  breaking  and  carrying  stones  for  the 
construction  of  prison  units,  road  repair, 
etc.,  and  some  are  made  to  wade  deep  into 
the  sea  to  gather  shells  for  the  lime  kiln. 

At  So  Cul,  the  prisoners  must  climb  long 
distances  over  high  mountains  to  gather  half 
a  cubic  meter  of  wood  each  day.  The  forests 
09  the  mountains  have  been  exploited  for 
years;  trees  are  scarce,  and  It  Is  forbidden  to 
cut  many  of  those  that  remain.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  if  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find 
the  allotted  amount  of  wood,  the  prisoners 
are  beaten  so  severely  that  they  must  often 
crawl  back  to  their  cells.  Yet  the  next  day 
they  are  expected  to  go  back  to  the  moun- 
tains for  more  v/ood.  What  they  gather  is 
used  to  make  furniture  for  the  mainland 
homes  of  military  officers  and  supervisors  of 
the  prison. 

Three  months  after  their  arrival  at  Con 
Dao,  prisoners  who  have  a  trade  are  selected 
to  go  to  work  at  So  Moc,  the  carpentry  center. 
So  Chan  Nuol.  the  livestock  center.  So  Ray, 
the  agricultural  center,  or  So  Luol,  the  fishing 
center.  The  best  produce  from  these  centers  is 
kept  for  the  Province  Chief,  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  who  is  also  the  director  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  of  the  prison.  Military 
cfBcials  are  given  the  next  best  produce,  and 
the  rest  is  for  supervisors  and  soldiers. 

As  In  all  other  prisons,  the  prisoner's  food 
In  Con  Dao  is  provided  by  a  dealer  and  there 
is  always  an  agreement  between  him  and  the 
administrators  to  keep  some  of  the  money 
that  is  BuppKjsed  to  be  spent  op  food.  Once 
a  month,  a  supply  ship  comes  from  the  main- 
land to  the  island,  bringing  rice  of  very  low 
quality,  dried  fish,  so  poor  and  rotten  that 
it  would  be  used  only  as  fertilizer  outside 
prison,  and  some  pigs  and  t.  number  of  cows. 
Military  officials,  supervisors,  and  soldiers 
are  not  anxious  to  share  the  rice  or  the  fish, 
but  are  very  willing  to  take  the  larger  share 
of  the  pigs  and  the  cows,  leaving  each 
prisoner  with  an  average  of  about  10  grams 
of  t>ork  and  beef  per  month.^ 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  food,  prisoners 
sent  to  work  at  So  Ray  and  So  Luol,  the 
agricultural  and  fishing  centers,  must  steal 
whatever  fish  and  vegetables  they  can, 
though  If  caught,  they  are  sent  to  the  "tiger 
cages."  These  tiger  cages  are  housed  in  two 
long  cement  structures  divided  into  thirty 
units  each.  The  cages  are  too  small  for  a 
man  to  lie  full-length  inside  them.  The 
barred  top  of  each  cage  Is  so  low  that  It  can 
be  reached  with  the  hand.  Over  the  bars  Is 
a  catwalk  for  the  guards,  and  over  all  is  a 
roof  or  awning  made  of  corrugated  metal. 

When  a  prisoner  is  consigned  to  a  period 
of  punishment  in  one  of  the  tiger  cages,  his 
clothing  is  first  removed  and  he  is  beaten 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Then  he  is 
thrown  into  the  cage.  While  he  is  there,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  take  a  shower  or  even  wash 
himself;  his  cage  is  his  bathroom:  his  only 
food  is  bowls  of  rice  lowered  into  the  cage 
from  above;  the  metal  roof  above  the  cage 
makes  it  very  hot  during  the  day  and  very 
cold  at  night;  supervisors  may  suddenly  pour 
down  water  from  above  or  urinate  onto  the 
head  of  the  prisoner.  Sometimes  they  throw 
rocks  or  filthy  excremental  liquids.  Their  aim 
is  to  keep  the  prisoner  In  a  state  of  contant 
fear,  pain  and  despair. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  guards  and  super- 
visors bring  ordinary  prisoners  (those  con- 


'  Prisoners  do  their  own  cooking  and  com- 
bine the  small  portions  of  meat  that  come 
to  them  Infrequently  with  rice  In  a  common 
stew.  Only  certain  prisoners  who  were  former- 
ly high  grade  civil  servants,  military  officers, 
businessmen,  or  rich  politicians  are  granted 
higher  living  standards.  They  manage  this 
by  bribing  the  administration  or  by  using 
family  influence  within  the  Government 
circle. 
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vlcted  for  criminal  offenses),  armed  with 
sticks  to  administer  beatings  to  those  within 
the  cages.  After  the  beatings,  more  water  la 
poured  down  upon  their  heads.  When  I  was 
at  Chi  Hoa,  a  supervisor  from  Con  Dao  told 
me  that  after  having  seen  the  liquid  swill- 
ing around  the  cages,  a  mixture  of  water, 
blood,  excrement  and  white  rice  vomited  by 
prisoners  after  a  beating,  he  was  unable  to 
eat  for  three  days. 

Some  prisoners  are  kept  caged  for  several 
months;  only  about  thirty  percent  of  these 
survive. 

Because  there  are  not  enough  tiger  cages 
for  all  the  prisoners  the  administration 
wants  to  punish,  hundreds  of  others  are 
locked  In  dark  cells  with  only  a  few  air  holes. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  wash  themselves, 
have  no  toilet  facilities,  and  are  fed  only 
unsalted  white  rice,  and  their  confinement 
may  last  for  months.  After  the  first  twenty 
days,  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  prisoners 
dies;  after  a  month,  two  die,  and  so  It  goes 
on  up  to  the  point  where  from  five  to  ten 
prisoners  die  every  day.  Their  corpses  are 
removed  from  the  cells  once  every  three  days. 

As  times  goes  on,  the  prisoners'  bodies 
darken  gradually  from  the  feet  upward  and 
there  is  no  feeling  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
that  have  gone  dark.  Death  Is  approaching 
slowly,  minute  by  minute,  and  tbe  prisoners 
are  very  well  aware  of  this.  When  the  death 
rate  reaches  fifty  percent,  the  administrators 
open  the  cells  and  stop  the  punishment. 
Prisoners  from  Con  Dao  have  told  me  that 
when  the  cell  doors  open,  the  survivors  try 
desperately  to  crawl  into  the  yard  and  eat 
the  grass.  These  blades  of  grass  are  sufficient 
to  jxistpone  their  deaths  and  to  keep  them 
alive  for  the  next  wave  of  punishment. 
Tan  Hiep 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  at  Tan 
Hiep  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  majority  of 
them  being  sent  there  on  suspicion.  As  the 
Government  has  not  found  enough  evidence 
against  them  to  bring  them  before  a  military 
court,  they  are  being  held  in  detention.  Tan 
Hiep  is  the  most  crowded  of  the  official  pris- 
ons. In  a  large  prl.son  room,  each  prisoner 
may  have  a  sleeping  space  of  only  20  centi- 
meters by  2  meters  (about  8"  x  80").  Pris- 
oners are  not  allowed  to  lie  facing  each  other 
because  the  administration  fears  any  com- 
munication between  political  prisoners,  even 
if  it  is  only  by  movement  of  the  lips  or  eyes. 
That  is  why  one  sees  hundreds  of  prisoners 
all  lying  on  the  cement  fioor.  facing  the 
.ame  direction.  They  can  change  the  direc- 
tion only  with  the  permission  of  the  night 
guard  whom  they  elect  themselves  and  who 
is   approved   by   the   prison    administration. 

During  the  night,  if  they  wish  to  go  to 
the  lavatory,  they  must  raise  their  hands. 
The  prisoner  may  have  to  wait  for  hours  be- 
fore he  Is  allowed  to  go.  since  there  Is  only 
one  WC  for  each  prison  room  and  that  is 
occupied  night   and   day. 

The  list  of  regulations  in  this  prison  Is 
very  long,  and  the  prisoners  must  learn  It  by 
heart  during  the  first  five  days  after  their 
arrival.  Those  who  do  not  resign  themselves 
to  the  Iron  regulations  here  are  punished  by 
regular  beatings  before  being  sent  to  the 
tiger  cages  or  the  confinement  cells  of  Con 
Dao. 

Cau  Luu  Xa  (the  detention  center)  and  the 
prison  of  the  general  headquarters 

In  both  prisons,  men  are  packed  like  sar- 
dines Into  the  cells.  There  are  rooms  in  the 
detention  center  where  prisoners  have  to 
be  divided  Into  three  groups,  so  that  every- 
one can  have  a  chance  to  sleep  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  night:  one  group  sleeps 
lying  down,  one  group  sleeps  sitting  down, 
and  one  group  clings  to  the  Iron  bars  to  make 
room  for  the  other  two  groups. 

At  the  detention  center,  each  prisoner  Is 
allowed  to  wash  once  a  day,  but  at  the 
Prison  of  the  General  Headquarters,  there 
Is  not  so  much  water.  Every  three  days,  each 
prisoner    Is    given    two    liters    (about    two 
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quartB)  of  water  for  washing  clothes  and 
twthlng.  Because  of  the  lack  of  water,  pris- 
oners must  use  chemical  toUets  located  tw««i^ 
the  cell. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  here  have  skin 
diseases  and  coughs.  Every  night  there  are 
prisoners  who  suffocate  and  loee  conscious- 
ness, and  there  are  a  considerable  number 
who  contact  tuberculosis. 

The  Prisons  of  the  Boat  Vu 
Because  of  the  need  for  secrecy,  the  Boat 
Vu  cannot  set  up  well-organtzed  prisons,  and 
must  put  prisoners  Into  rooms  wherever  they 
can  And  them,  often  into  servants'  quarters 
In  private  vlUas.  To  prevent  escape,  they 
chain  prisoners  to  Iron  bars,  s<xnetlmes  live 
or  ten  prisoners  to  each  bar.  Strong  prisoners 
have  their  hands  tied  as  well. 

Most  of  those  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Boat  Vu  Jails  consider  suicide,  for  they  know 
that  they  have  no  way  to  escape  the  tortures 
which  await  them.  Even  if  they  are  Innocent, 
even  If  they  resist  making  confessions,  even 

If  they  confess  all  or  make  false  confessions 

whatever  they  do,  they  will  be  submitted  to 
torture  and  punishment. 

A  prisoner  who  attempts  suicide  or  who 
U  suspected  of  making  a  suicide  attempt  is 
punished  by  being  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
by  having  a  wooden  cylinder  placed  between 
hl«"  Jaw*  4nd  tied  with  wlr^  behind  his 
he«n.  He  18  fed  on  soup  with  the  cylinder 
■tUl  In  his  mouth,  and  is  sometimes  left  In 
this  sUte  for  a  week.  Prisoners  punished  In 
this  way  cannot  close  their  mouths  for 
34  hours  after  the  tortiire  Is  ended  and  can- 
not chew  food  for  at  least  a  week. 
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Christians  equal  163  plus  33  divided  by 
1866,  or  13  percent. 

FoUowetB  of  other  religion  or  non-rellglous 
prisoners  equal  9  percent. 

Apart  from  this  report,  there  are  3  other 
kinds  of  reports:  the  number  of  prlscmfln 
per  room  (to  calculate  the  food  supply) ;  the 
number  of  prisoners  accused  of  being  com- 
munists; the  social  position  of  political 
prisoners. 

The  last  two  reports  are  secret,  and  are 
sent  to  Van  Phong  Kiem  Tra,  the  head  office 
of  the  HaU  of  Pictures  and  Pliotographs. 
They  are  also  Incorporated  in  the  general 
daUy  report  that  Is  sent  by  the  Chi  Ho« 
prison  administration  to  the  General  Di- 
rector of  Rehabilitation  Centers.  The  two 
items  that  are  meet  important  In  the  report 
are  the  numbers  of  communists  and  peas- 
ants. When  I  took  note  of  the  report  on  sec- 
tion FO  at  Chi  Hoa  prison,  the  number  of 
communists  were  60  out  of  l66fi  political 
prisoners.  That  is  about  3.3  percent  of  the 
prisoners.  The  niunber  of  peasants  was  listed 
at  1063  (about  84% ) .  What  wUl  people  think 
If  they  look  at  the  percentages  in  the  report? 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  are  Catho- 
Uc,  79%  are  Buddhist,  3.3%  are  communists 
and  64%  are  peasants? 
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The  Cho  Quan  Boapital  Prison 
Cho  Quan  is  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  illnesses  and  dangerous  contagious 
diseases.  In  the  compound  of  this  hospital  is 
a  prison  housing  about  600  very  ill  prisoners. 
Both  ordinary  criminal  prisoners  and  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  sent  here  from  the  five  big 
prisons  and  the  Boat  Vu  and  the  Police 
Services  in  the  Salgon-Cholon-Qla  Dlnh  area. 
All  these  diseases  are  common:  leprosy, 
tuberculoels.  venereal  disease,  mental  ill- 
ness. Cho  Quan  is  considered  to  be  the 
dirtiest  prison  In  South  Vietnam.  At  least 
two  or  three  prisoners  die  dally,  mostly  from 
tuberculosis.  Each  year  several  prisoners  die 
oMnJuries  received  after  they  have  attempted 
to  climb  into  a  very  sUppery  sanitary  toUet 
Insane  prisoners  sometimes  go  berserk  and 
miu*der  others. 

The  principal  medicines  in  use  here  are 
quinine,  sulfa,  phenobarbltal,  and  camphor 
oU.  They  are  used  for  treating  all  diseases 
Who  are  the  poUtlcal  prisoners?  The  easiest 
and  best  way  to  learn  of  the  social  position 
political  affiliation  and  religious  tendencies  of" 
poUtical  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  is  to 
read  the  dally  report  made  out  by  the  admin- 
istration of  each  prison.  For  example  the 
September  15,  1968,  report*  from  the  Chi 
Hoa  Prison  reads  as  follows: 


Religious 
affiliation 


Political    Ordinary      Military 
prisonars   prisonerj    prisoners 


Total 


Catholie i$3 

Buddhist. 1,315 

Protastant 32 

CaoDai 31 

Hoa  Hao 42 

No  religion 72 

Tots! 1,665 


29 

24 

42 

51 

5 

11 

1 

4 

3 

7 

10 

28 

216 

1,408 

48 

36 

52 

110 


Vn.    ATTZB    SKRVING   THX    TEBM 

Some  years  ago,  prison  administrators 
used  to  attempt  to  persuade  prisoners  to 
obey  regulations  by  promising  them  short- 
ened terms.  These  promises  were  never  kept 
and  administrators  have  stom}ed  making 
them.  Now  they  promise  that  If  the  prisoner 
behaves  himself,  he  will  be  released  after  he 
has  fully  served  his  term. 

This  promise  is  meaningful,  because  of  late 
years,  most  prisoners  are  not  released  at  the 
end  of  their  terms,  but  detained  In  prison 
for  another  sU  months  to  a  year.  Those  In 
unofficial  prisons  are  often  kept  Indefinitely. 
Political  prisoners  with  famlUes  In  Saigon 
are  released  after  serving  their  sentences, 
only  if  they  produce  a  written  guarantee 
signed  by  three  relatives  certifying  that 
they  will  take  responsibility  for  the  future 
political  actions  of  the  prisoner. 

Upon  his  release,  the  prisoner  receives 
only  a  temporary  resident  card  Issued  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Special  Police.  He  must  present 
himself  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  there- 
after to  the  police  headquarteru  of  his  dis- 
trict and  also  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Each  time  he  goes,  he  must 
relate  In  minutest  detaU  aU  of  his  activities, 
what  he  has  done,  whom  he  has  seen  and 
so  on,  and  each  time,  he  must  take  with 
him  some  clothes,  a  towel  and  a  toothbnish 
in  case  he  Is  rearrested.  Where  he  goes, 
he  is  followed  by  an  Active  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice agent,  who  sometimes  comes  directly  into 
his  house  and  demands  a  monthly  payment 
for  "protection." 

The  former  prisoner  now  lives  in  a  perma- 
nent state  of  anxiety,  feeling  that  he  has  no 
real  freedom,  not  daring  to  visit  intimate 
friends  becatise,  if  he  did,  he  would  have 
to  mention  their  names  at  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Eventually  he  U  either  re- 
arrested or  finds  himself  obliged  to  escape 
the  city  and  seek  refuge  with  the  NLF,  as  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  return  to  the  terror 
of  the  torture  room  and  the  prison. 


90 


125 


1.870 


Acoortling  to  the  report,  if  one  examines 
only  the  case  of  poUUcal  prisoners  one  wiU 

Buddhists  equal  1318  divided  by  1668.  or 
79  percent. 


•This  report  Is  chalked  on  the  walls  of 
the  offices  of  six  sections  In  the  Chi  Hoa  pris- 
ons. The  niunbers  are  changed  every  day  at 
9  a.m. 


LAGGING  DRAFT  REFORM 

HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcHiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  interest  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post 
pertaining  to  draft  reform.  This  sub- 


ject has  been  of  great  Importance  to  me 
for  some  time.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  res- 
olution praising  the  President  for  his  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  a  Vol- 
unteer Army.  I  have  also  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  the  study  of 
this  concept.  Furthermore,  on  Jiily  3,  l 
wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  requesting  that  hearings 
on  draft  reform  proposals  be  scheduled 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  As  one  of 
the  22  House  Members  who  visited  our 
Nation's  college  and  university  campuses, 
I  can  personally  attest  that  the  Inequi- 
table operations  of  the  present  Selective 
Service  System  serve  as  a  significant 
problem  among  students.  I  feel  it  Is  es- 
sential that  draft  reform  be  considered 
before  1971  when  the  existing  Selective 
Service  laws  expire. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  its  observations.  I  believe  the  edito- 
rial Is  certainly  noteworthy  and  it  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  submit  it  for  the  benefit 
of  aU  Members.  The  text  is  as  follows: 
Laogino  Dkait  Rktobic 
The  foot-dragging  on  Capitol  HIU  in  re- 
gard to  draft  ref<xin  and  the  Admlniatra- 
Uon's  seemingly  lax  attitude  toward  it  are 
disappointing.  When  the  Preeldent  sent  bis 
flraf t  proposals  to  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
they  were  described  as  interim  changes  de^ 
signed   to  make   the   SelecUve   Service   less 
onerous  while  long-range  plans  to  replace 
the  draft  are  being  worked  out.  Now  the 
supposed  interim  relief  measures  are  being 
treated  as  if  they  were  long-range  reforms  to 
be  considered  only  in  connection  with  re- 
newal  of  the  Seleotlve  Service  Act  in  1971. 
We  can  see  no  excuse  for  such  delay  The 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  unrest  among  young  men 
of  draft  age.  Many  complain  about  the  po- 
tential disruption  of  their  lives  by  unfore- 
seeable draft  calls  that  may  come  at  any  time 
f*om  age  19  to  26.  These  men  would  have  a 
much    better    opportunity    to    plan    their 
schooling,    their   careers   and   their   private 
lives  if  the  period  of  their  maximum  llabUltv 
could  be  shortened  to  one  year,  as  both  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  and  Senator  Kennedy's  plans 
recommend.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  ask 
them  to  wait  two  years  for  such  an  obviously 
desirable  change. 

We  tlilnk  that  random  selection  of  draftees 
would  also  diminish  the  feeling  that  the 
draft  operatee  unfairly.  Since  the  armed 
forces  need  fewer  men  than  woiUd  be  ex- 
posed to  the  draft  at  age  19  (phis  deferred 
students  who  would  liave  a  year  of  maxi- 
mum exposure  to  the  draft  at  the  end  of 
their  ooUege  studies)  selections  from  this 
group  by  lottery  would  keep  favoritism  and 
special  privilege  at  a  minimum.  Here  again 
the  improvement  ought  not  to  be  sometiilng 
for  legislators  to  ponder  for  two  years  but 
to  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible 

The  army  too  has  an  interest  In  prompt 
action  on  this  bill  because  It  would  take 
younger  men  Into  the  service  at  an  age 
when  they  make  better  soldiers. 

If  any  action  is  to  be  taken  this  year 
however,  the  Administration  will  have  to  be- 
stir far  more  than  it  has  done  to  date.  Some 
key  legislators  are  oomplaiiUng  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  suppUed  with  lnformatl<m 
as  to  how  the  proposed  lottery  would  work 
The  Administration's  bill  has  not  even  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  a 
sponsor  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Thta  suggests  a  critical  lack  of  follow-up 
work  at  the  White  House. 

When  theee  reforms  were  recommended 
a  few  weeks  ago  tlxls  newspaper  said  that 
they  "ought  to  be  regarded  as  urgent  busi- 
ness in  both  houses  of  Congress."  We  sttll 
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think  so.  But  something  more  than  wishful 
t:hl"W"e  at  the  White  House  and  apparent 
disinterest  on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  necessary 
If  anything  is  to  be  done  before  the  present 
legislation  expires. 


NEW  ASSOCIA'nON  OF  BLACK  CON- 
SULTANTS CHARGES  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  SUPPORT  RACIAL  BIAS 
IN  CONTRACT  AWARDS— NA- 
IIONAL  ASSOCIA1TON  OF  BLACK 
CONSULTANTS  AND  URBANOLO- 
GISTS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  incmoAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jviy  9.  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Black  Consultants, 
a  newly  formed  group  of  black-owned 
private  consultant  firms,  announced 
today  that — 

A  petrified  pattern  of  black  discrimination, 
collusion,  and  wiiite  fav<»1tism  controls  the 
awarding  of  contracts  by  Federal  agencies  to 
private  white  consulting  firms. 

The  association  charged: 

There  is  a  prima  facie  case  of  blatant 
favoritism  in  the  awarding  of  Federal  con- 
tracts to  pre-selected  white  firms  and  a  cal- 
lous contempt  for  black  consulting  firms. 

An  amount  of  $500,000,000  in  Federal 
funds  for  constilting  services  will  be  expended 
during  F7  1970.  Of  the  approximaitely  400 
firms  in  the  consulting  Industry,  a  mere  20 
firms  or  5  percent  will  receive  60  percent  of 
the  expenditures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
80  black-owned  firms  which  oranprlse  20 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  firms,  will 
receive  less  than  l  percent  of  these  same 
Federal  expenditures. 


Member  firms  of  the  NABCU  have  over 
$10  millloQ  worth  of  pending  proposals 
with  various  Federal  agencies.  They 
indicated: 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  Association 
will  examine  very  closely  the  actions  of  those 
agencies  in  the  awarding  of  these  contracts. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  Implementation  of  this 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  black 
community  to  generate  more  communlty- 
controUed  programs  and  more  black  self-help 
in  developing  a  viable  economic  base  for  the 
black  ccxnmunlty's  growth,  one  way  to  begin 
Is  with  the  maxlmiun  utilization  of  black 
professionals. 

NABC7  does  not  claim  any  kind  of  a 
priori  expertise  on  the  black  experience.  But 
by  the  same  t<Aen,  it  vlgorovialy  opposes 
the  prevailing  plantation  psychoels  in  the 
Federal  government  that  only  white  experts, 
white  consultants  and  white  urbanologlsts 
are  able  to  program  the  econcMnlc,  educa- 
tional and  social  growth  of  the  black 
community. 

Unless  wtilte  tokenism  ceases  in  the 
awarding  of  Federal  contracts  to  all  black 
ccxnpanies,  corporations  and  firms,  an  ir- 
reversible alienation  between  black  and  wiilte 
win  become  endemic. 

NABCU  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  af&rmative  ac- 
tion in  three  aresis  to  implement  a 
policy  of  equsJ  achievement  In  the  con- 
sulting industry: 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  equal  opportunity 
prognma  of  Federal  agencies  by  reviewing 
dU  contracts  awarded  and  determining 
whether  a  pattern  of  favoritism  exists  for 
certain  pre-selected  white  firms. 

2.  Maximization  of  small  business  partici- 
pation in  Government  procurements  throiigh 
section  8(A)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act. 

3.  An  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  determine  violations  of  antitrust 
regulations  in  the  awarding  of  consulting 
contracts  and  to  determine  the  extent  of  col- 


lualc«i  of  certain  segments  of  Industry  with 
officials  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

NABCU  said  it  was  currently  in  the 
process  of  securing  meetings  with  ad- 
ministratlcm  leaders  and  agency  heads  to 
preaeni  documentation  of  their  charges 
and  to  demand  an  immediate  end  to  this 
pattern  of  discrimination  and  bias  in  the 
awarding  of  Government  contracts. 

The  National  Assoeiaticm  of  Black 
Consultants  and  Urbanologlsts  is  a 
Washington-based  organization  of 
black-owned  consulting  firms  and  urban 
plaiming  companies.  It  was  formed  as  the 
result  of  a  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
December  1968. 

A  partial  listing  of  monber  firms  in- 
clude: 

1.  Association  Control  Research  Analysis. 
Jamee  Oee,  Preeldent. 

2.  BX.K.  Group,  Inc.,  Kenneth  Vallis,  Presi- 
dent. 

3.  Biurell  Associates,  Berkeley  O.  BtureU, 
President. 

4.  Curber  Associates,  Dr.  Bert  Phimps, 
President. 

5.  Impact  Studies,  Inc.,  Pmilip  A.  diase. 
President. 

6.  Sam  Harris  Associates,  Ltd.,  Samuel  E. 
Harris,  President. 

7.  Koba  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Ford  T.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  President. 

8.  Roy  Littlejohn  Associates,  Roy  Little- 
John,  President. 

9.  The  Match  Institution,  Timothy  L.  Jen- 
kins, Chairman. 

10.  Nellum  Associates,  Ai  NeUiui,  President. 

11.  Opportimlty  Systems,  Inc.,  George  H. 
Walker,  President. 

12.  SACAP8,  Napoleon  Rhodes,  Preeldent. 

13.  Supportive  Services,  Inc.,  Edward 
Scraggs,  President. 

14.  J.  Cameron  Wade  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Jay 
C.  Wade,  President. 

16.  2MJQ  Environmental  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Development  Corporation,  Casey 
Mann  n. 


SEl^ATE— Thursday,  July  10,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  aon.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  from  whom  proceeds  all 
power  and  dominion  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look  with 
favor  upon  Thy  servants,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  diplomats  in  distant  places, 
the  leaders  of  our  military  forces,  and  all 
others  whom  we  have  set  in  authority. 
Imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  truth;  and  so  rule  their 
hearts  and  bless  their  endeavors  that 
they  may  lead  us  in  high  achievement 
and  steadfast  righteousness.  May  these 
dajrs  of  crisis  be  times  of  spiritual  re- 
newal and  moraJ  resurgence  when  the 
nations  of  the  eaith  find  their  way  to 
true  brotherhood  and  lasting  peace. 
Amen. 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLmcs)  for  not  to  exceed 
40  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ccm- 
clusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiKGs) ,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preeldent,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  for  an  inquiry.  Un- 
der a  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  to  speak  after 
the  morning  hour.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  to  be  recognized  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business,  under  the 
order  heretofore  entered. 
^    Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
proper  and  in  order,  I  should  like  to  re- 
quest of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  after  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  speaks. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill' 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  bill;  yes 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  at  the   conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


I 


EFFECT  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE 
POLICY  ON  BASIC  MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  7th  month  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  of  the  new  administration 
Congress  has  been  patiently  awaiting  the 
development  of  administration  pro- 
grams in  many  areas  before  rolling  up 
its  own  sleeves  and  getting  down  to  the 
tosk  of  legislating  solutions  to  the  dif- 
ficult problems  which  challenge  the 
health,  welfare,  and  economic  security 
of  the  American  people. 

Included  in  the  major  problems  re- 
quiring our  attention  is  that  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  trade  policy,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  our  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Many  of  America's  basic  indus- 
tries are  facing  strong  and  increasing 
import  competition.  Some  indication  of 
the  wide-ranging  extent  of  this  problem 
is  given  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council  of  the  United  States. 
Using  U.S.  Government  statistics,  the 
council   made  a   computer  analysis  of 
employment,  output,  and  foreign  trade 
of  349  of  the  Nation's  425  manufacturing 
industries  as  defined  at  the  4-digit  level 
of  the  standard  industrial  classification. 
The  correlation  of  foreign  trade  data 
with  domestic  employment  and  output 
data  at  this  level  of  industry  classifica- 
tion is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Data  were 
available  to  make  such  an  analysis  pos- 
sible for  the  period  1958  through  1966 
for  a  total  of  313  industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  313  industries  ac- 
counted in  1966  for  about  two-thirds  of 
total  employment  in  all  U.S.  manufac- 
turing industries.  They  supplied  85  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  shipments  of  manu- 
factured goods  in   1966.  Products  like 


or  competitive  with  the  output  of  these 
313  industries  accounted  for  99  percent 
of  total  U.S.  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  m  1966,  and  of  85  percent  of  US 
exports.  These  data  show  that  the  313 
industries  are  quite  representative  of  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Of  the  313  industries,  the  council 
found  that  there  were  128  which  experi- 
enced a  balance  of  trade  deficit  in  1967. 
These  128  industries  accounted  for  25 
percent  of  total  employment  in  all  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  1966,  and  for 
29  percent  of  the  value  of  shipments  of 
manufactured  goods.  Imports  of  manu- 
factures were  concentrated  in  the  prod- 
uct lines  of  these  industries  to  such  an 
extent  that  articles  like  or  competitive 
with  their  output  accounted  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  of  man- 
ufactured products  in  1936.  but  their 
exports  accounted  for  only  12  percent 
of  total  U.S.  exports. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  impact 
of  this  imbalance  in  foreign  trade  on 
the  United  States,  it  is  most  significant 
that  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  in  tliese 
industries  was  equivalent,  at  the  value 
of  shipments  per  worker  in  each  indus- 
try, to  a  net  loss  of  nearly  368,000  jobs. 
For  the  most  part,  these  128  industries 
are  labor-intensive  industries,  so  that 
the  lost  employment  opportunities  repre- 
sent the  waste  of  an  especially  precious 
asset  to  the  Nation;  namely,  job  oppor- 
tunities for  comparatively  unskilled 
workers. 

It  is  our  hard-core  unemployed,  resi- 
dents of  economically  distressed  irmer 
city  areas,  and  the  less  developed  sec- 
tors of  our  Nation  such  as  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  who  are  the  principal 
victims  of  the  loss  of  job  opportunities 
represented  by  the  extreme  foreign  trade 
imbalance  in  the  products  of  these  128 
industries. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  that  I  have  been  vigilant,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  in  my  efforts 
to  secure  relief  from  excessive  import 
pressures  for  the  textile  industry.  My 
efforts  to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the 
textile  import  problem  should  not  be 
taken,  however,  as  any  indication  that 
I  am  less  interested  in  the  comparably 
distressed  position  of  other  basic  manu- 
facturing industries  in  my  State  and  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  economic  hardship  to 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries  stems 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  from 
our  trade  with  Japan.  The  previously 
mentioned  study  of  the  Trade  Relations 
Council  shows  that  in  1967.  of  our  for- 
eign trade  in  manufactured  products  we 
experienced  a  deficit  of  $1.3  billion  in 
our  trade  with  Japan.  Our  next  largest 
deficit  was  incurred  in  our  foreign  trade 
m  manufactures  with  West  Germany 
where  we  suffered  a  deficit  of  neariy 
$600  million— large  but  less  than  half 
as  great  as  that  we  experienced  in  our 
trade  with  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  my 
own  State  is  a  reflection  of  what  is  hap- 
pening broadly  in  the  Nation  as  a  result 
of  the  inordinate  volume  and  rate  of 
increase     of     imported     manufactured 
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goods.  South  Carolina  has  made  stren- 
uous and  highly  successful  efforts  to  at- 
tract manufacturing  industries  to  estab- 
lish facilities  and  jobs  within  the  State. 
This  is  part  of  the  major  and  important 
efforts  which  the  entire  South  has  made 
to  escape  from  the  limiting  economic 
effects  of  being  merely  an  agricultural 
economy. 

We  currently  have  786,000  residents  of 
our  State  who  are  employed  on  nonagri- 
caltural  payrolls,  and  330.000  of  them 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  occupa- 
tions. During  the  past  10  years,  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  industries  in 
South  Carolina  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  total  employment  on  non- 
agricultural  payrolls.  In  1967.  there  were 
nearly  3,300  manufacturing  establish- 
ments operating  in  South  Carolina  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  about  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.  Of  the  major  in- 
dustries located  in  our  State,  the  follow- 
ing e::perienced  a  foreign  trade  deficit 
nationally  in  1968: 

Textile  mUl  products,  $437.3  million.  At 
the  output  per  worker  shown  by  the  1967 
Census  of  Manufactures  of  $21,232,  this 
foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the  loss 
of  20.600  jobs. 

Apparel  and  related  products.  $674.5 
million.  At  an  output  per  worker  of  $15  - 
224.  this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented 
thelossof  44,316  jobs. 

Limiber  and  wood  products,  $317.2  mil- 
lion. At  an  output  per  worker  of  $19,316 
this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the 
loss  of  16.418  jobs. 

Paper  and  allied  products,  $431  mil- 
lion. At  an  output  per  worker  of  $32,546 
this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the 
lossof  13,240  jobs. 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.  $515.1 
million.  At  an  output  per  worker  of  $24  - 
412.  this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented 
thelossof  21.103  jobs. 

Iron  and  steel  mills  and  foundries, 
$1,430.9  million.  At  an  output  per  worker 
of  $32,613.  this  foreign  trade  deficit  rep- 
resentad  the  loss  of  43,880  jobs. 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles, 
$416.7  million.  At  an  output  per  worker 
of  $19,889,  this  foreign  trade  deficit  rep- 
resented the  loss  of  20,951  jobs. 

These  seven  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  of  major  importance  to  the 
economy  of  South  Carolina.  Together 
they  provide  employment  for  222,000  res- 
idents of  our  State,  over  70  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  State 
Neither  my  Stat-  nor  the  Nation  can  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  fact  that  U.S.  foreign 
trade  in  products  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive with  the  articles  produced  by  these 
seven  industries  resulted  in  a  deficit  of 
$4.2  billion.  Further,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  180,508  new  or 
existing  jobs  in  these  industries. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  have  not  alluded  to  the  very  seri- 
ous import  problems  affecting  the  domes- 
tic footwear  industry.  There  are  no  foot- 
wear manufacturing  plants  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  but  in  view  of  my  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  national  aspects  of 
the  foreign  trade  problems  affecting  our 
basic  manufacturing  industries.  I  am  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  serious  plight  of 
the  domestic  footwear  industry. 
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In  1968,  our  Nation  had  a  balance  of 
trade  deficit  of  $377.3  million  in  foot- 
wear. In  that  year,  domestic  consumption 
of  leather  footwear  amounted  to  804.0 
million  pairs  of  shoes,  of  which  imports 
supplied  175.4  million  pairs.  Thus  in  1968. 
imports  were  equivalent  to  21.8  percent  of 
domestic  consumption,  up  sharply  from 
the  import  penetration  ratio  of  5.8  per- 
cent in  1961.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  is  faced  with  a  very  serious 
problem. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market  by  imports  has 
contributed  to  an  absolute  loss  of  3.100 
jobs  in  the  industry  during  the  1961-68 
period.  The  latest  data  for  the  month  of 
May  1969  shows  that  emplojrment  has 
decreased  by  an  additional  6.000  jobs  In 
comparison  with  the  average  employ- 
ment in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  my  priority  of  atten- 
tion to  the  import  problems  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  Is  based  uix)n  the  fact  that 
the  textile  and  apparel  group  accounts 
for  182,000  of  the  222,000  jobs  provided 
by  this  group  of  industries  in  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  employ- 
ment in  South  Carolina  that  the  textile 
import  problem  calls  for  priority  of  at- 
tention. With  2,525,000  workers,  the  tex- 
tile mill  products,  apparel,  and  man- 
made  fiber  producing  industries  are  by 
far  the  Nation's  largest  employers  of 
workers  among  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

But  I  say  to  my  friends  from  other 
States  who  are  concerned,  as  I  am,  not 
only  with  textiles  but  with  steel,  foot- 
wear, glass,  wood  products,  paper,  china- 
ware  and  pottery,  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  and  electronic  products,  that 
the  national  policy  we  establish  in  the 
textile  import  area  should  be  useful  in 
guiding  the  way  to  a  legislative  solution 
in  these  other  basic  industrial  product 
areas.  I  ask  them,  therefore,  to  join 
with  me  in  setting  about  to  exercise  in 
a  constructive  way  the  initiative  which 
belongs  to  the  Congress  under  our 
Constitution  to  fashion  a  policy  for  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  in  the 
textile  area  with  the  realization  that  in 
so  doing,  they  will  also  be  contributing 
to  the  establishment  of  national  policy 
for  the  regulation  of  imports  in  the 
product  areas  of  these  other  basic  and 
import-sensitive  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  in  my 
remarks  to  a  specific  consideration  of  the 
policy  problems  which  some  people  be- 
lieve to  exist  in  applying  a  corrective  to 
the  excessive  importation  of  textile 
articles  into  the  United  States. 

When  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
together  with  his  associates  traveled  to 
Western  Europe  andthen  to  the  Far  East 
to  consult  with  our  Nation's  trading  part- 
ners concerning  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem, he  found  that  he  had  been  preceded 
by  an  advance  man  not  of  his  choosing 
who  had  undertaken  to  brief  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  governments  and 
their  textile  industries  concerning  that 


person's  concept  of  the  textile  import 
problem.  I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
general  counsel  for  the  American  Im- 
porters Association  who  traveled  in  ad- 
vance of  Secretary  Stans  to  present  in- 
formation evidently  Intended  to  fortify 
the  other  nations  to  resist  the  invitation 
of  the  United  States,  expressed  through 
Secretary  Stans,  to  engage  in  meaningful 
consultation  in  regard  to  the  U.S.  textile 
import  problem.  These  views  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Importers  Association  are 
set  forth  in  a  memorandum  which,  with 
unanimous  consent.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  concentrating  on 
the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  textile 
import  problem  during  this  and  preced- 
ing administrations  encounter  frequent- 
ly arguments  conceived  by  Americans 
who  act  as  apologists  for  maintaining  the 
status  quo  in  defense  of  the  assumed 
economic  interests  of  those  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  the  principal  suppliers  of 
imported  textile  articles  into  the  U.S. 
market. 

These  arguments  have  a  sameness  in 
quality  and  in  concept.  Much  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  paper  distributed  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Importers  Association 
consists  of  such  .-rguments.  newly 
adorned  with  statistical  array. 


Mr.  President,  the  memorandum  of  the 
American  Importers  Association  serves 
a  useful  purpose  by  bringing  out  into  the 
open  and  reducing  to  writing  the  argu- 
ments being  used  behind  the  scenes  in 
opposing  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
able solution  to  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem. It  deserves  our  careful  study,  and 
it  is  now  my  purpose  to  take  up  one  at  a 
time  the  contentions  of  the  importers' 
paper  and  to  refute  them  with  incontro- 
vertible fact.  I  shall  support  my  analysis 
of  that  paper  with  statistical  data  com- 
piled from  official  sources  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  numbered  tables 
be  inserted  at  the  appropriate  places  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
the  importers  assert  that  "the  textile  in- 
dustry has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth 
from  1961  through  1968."  The  word 
"phenomenal"  means  extraordinary  or 
remarkable,  according  to  Webster's 
Third  International  Dictionary.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  textile  industry's 
growth  has  been  neither  extraordinary 
nor  remarkable.  In  the  data  presented 
in  my  table  1,  it  is  established  that  dur- 
ing the  period  1961  through  1968  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  the 
sales  of  textile  mill  products  and  apparel 
was  below  that  of  the  average  of  all 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Can  a  below-average  rate  of 
growth  fairly  be  described  as  "phenom- 
enal," Mr.  President? 


TABLE  1.— U.S.  SALES  OF  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AND  APPAREL  COMPARED  WITH  ALL  MANUFACTURINiS,  1961^8 

(Sales  In  millions  ol  dollars| 


Textile  mill  products 

Apparel 

All  manuiacturing 

Sales 

Change 
(percent) 

Sales 

Change 
(percent) 

Sales 

Change 
(percent) 

1961. 

Averag*  annual  change 
(percent) 

$13,398  . 
14.449 
15,092 
16. 249 

18.  028 

19,  513 
18.672 
20.841 

$12,365 

$356  424 

1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966 
1967. 
1968 

+7.84 
+4.45 
+7.67 

+  10.95 
+8.24 
-4.31 

+  11.62 

13.241 
13.696 
14.880 
16.263 
18.110 
18.170 
20.718 

+7.08 
+3.44 
+8.64 
-  9. 29 

+  11.36 
+0.33 

-1-14.02 

389.917 
412.678 
443. 072 
492. 201 
554.180 
575.427 
631.911 

+9.40 
+5.89 
-1-7.37 
-11.09 
-f-12.59 
+3.83 
+9.82 

+6.64  ... 

+7.74  .. 

+8.57 

Source:  FTC-SEC  quarterly  financial  report  lor  manufacturing  corporations. 


Second,  the  importers'  memorandum, 
under  the  heading  "Analysis,"  offers  the 
statement  that  "every  indicator  of  per- 
formance shows  a  picture  of  health  and 
growth  in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries." I  have  just  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  case  when  measured  by  the  sales  of 
the  industry.  Now  let  me  turn  to  the  next 
indicator  referred  to  by  the  importer, 
that  of  profits. 

My  table  2  shows  that  profits  of  both 
the  textile  mill  products  and  apparel 
industries,  whether  measured  before 
taxes  or  after  taxes,  expressed  as  a  per- 
cent of  sales,  persisted  far  below  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  Industries, 
and  below  profits  of  the  nondurable  goods 
industries,  to  which  textiles  and  apparel 
are  most  closely  identified,  throughout 


the  1961-68  period.  The  ratio  of  profits 
after  taxes  to  sales  for  the  apparel  in- 
dustry remained  less  than  half  that  of 
the  nondurable,  goods  and  all  manufac- 
turing industries  throughout  the  period, 
while  those  of-the  textile  mill  products 
industry  failed  to  rise  above  60  percent  of 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing  and 
nondurable  goods  industries  by  the  end 
of  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  can  two  basic  manufac- 
turing industries  be  said  to  evidence  "a 
picture  of  health  and  growth"  from  the 
standpoint  of  profits  when  their  earnings 
rate  remains  from  40  to  50  percent  below 
that  of  the  average  of  all  manufacturing 
industries  and  of  the  nondurable  goods 
sector  of  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  most  recent  8-year 
period? 
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IDoiltr  immints  in  mMtonsI 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


196S 


Ttill*  ma  products: 

PrelKt  iMfora  taxM. isgg 

ProMs  tltM  tUM 12(0 

Preliis  M  a  pcrcwrt  of  nios: 

Botoro  tuts  (pofcont). 4.4 

.  Aftar  laus  (pontoO 2.1 

Apparal: 

PfoWs  batort  taiaa 1331 

Praftts  attar  taits jj^ 

Prefits  as  a  pareant  of  salas:  1 

Btfora  taxas  (parcant) t1  ' 

Aftar  taxas  (pafcant) 13 

Nondurabia  goods  industrias: 

Profib  bjrfora  taxas 113,862     J15.114 

Profits  aftar  taxas SI.4S0       IB  isfl 

Profits  as  a  parcant  of  salts:  ' 

Bafora  taxas  (pareant) 7.|            7J 

Aftar  taits  (parcant) 4.7            it 

All  manuficturini  industrias: 

Profib  bjjfora  taxas I27.506     131,663 

Profib  attar  faxas               |i5.30«     Jf7,727 

Profits  as  a  parcant  of  salas: 

Bafora  taxes  (parcant) 7.7            8.2 

Aftar  taxas  (parcant) 4.3            4( 


S.0 
^4 

Sl2 

3L1 

1.6 


4.6 
2.3 

lin 

10 

1.4 


»47 

3.1 

»1S 

3.7 
2.1 


$16,421 
$10,011 

8.1 
4.9 

»4,924 
$19,481 

8.5 
4.7 


$11,324 

$11,— 


611 


8.5 
5.4 

$39,567 
$23,208 

8.9 
5.2 


$694 

7.0 
3.8 

W77 

3.9 
2.3 

$20,260 
$12,983 

8.6 
5.5 

$46,487 
$27,521 

9.4 
5.6 


$1J72 
$702 

6.5 
3.6 

$740 
$432 

4.1 
2.4 

$22,610 
$14,564 

&6 
5.5 

$51,787 
$30,934 

9.3 
5.6 


$982 

$540 

S.3 
Z9 

$723 
$420 

4.0 
2.3 

$22,050 
$14,429 

8.0 
5.3 

$47,772 
$29,008 

8.3 
5.0 


6.1 
3.1 

$931 
$507 

4.5 
2.4 

$24,756 
$15,546 

8.4 
5.3 

$55,405 
$32,069 

8.8 
5.1 


Sotirea:  FTC-SEC  quarterly  financial  raport  for  manufacturlni  corporations. 

Third,  the  importers  point  to  the  fact 
thafshlptnents  in  1968  were  larger  than 
shipmentsTh  1961  by  some  55  percent  as 
though  that  in  some  way  corroborated 
their  claim  of  "phenomenal  growth"  by 
the  U.S.  textile  Industry.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  as  my  table  3  establishes,  that 
shipments  of  textile  mill  products  and 
apparel  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than 


the  average  of  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Again.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion may  fairly  be  posed:  Is  an  expansion 
in  the  value  of  shipments  at  a  rate  below 
that  experienced  by  the  average  of  all 
manufacturing  industries  any  evidence 
of  "phenomenal  growth"?  In  my  book 
'below  average"  is  not  equal  to  "extraor- 
dinary" or  "phenomenal." 


TABLE  3.-VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS  BY  THE  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AND  APPARa  INDUSTRIES  COMPARED  WITH  ALL 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES.  1961-68 
ftlua  of  shipmtnts  In  millions  of  dollars) 


Taxtila  mill  products 


Homo  goods  and  apparal 


All  manufMturing 


Valuaof 
shipmanta 


Changa 
(parcant) 


Valuaof 
shipments 


Change 
(percent) 


Valuaof 
shipments 


Change 
(percent) 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 


13,999 
15,154 
16.537 
17.808 
19.318 
20,407 
19,241 
21.458 


Fifth,  the  importers  cite  a  gain  of 
about  300,000  workers  in  the  textUe  miU 
prodticts  and  apparel  industries  as  addi- 
uonal  evidence  of  "phenomenal  growth" 
between  1961  and  1968.  The  facts  are 
again  contrary  to  the  impression  which 
the  importers'  statement  purports  to 
convey. 

In  my  table  5  I  have  traced  the  growth 
in  employment  in  the  textUe  mUl  prod- 
ucts and  apparel  Industries  compared 
with  aU  manufacturing  and  compared 
with  the  growth  in  the  Nation's  total 
labor  force.  It  is  very  significant.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  average  annual  rate  of 
change  in  employment  in  the  textUe  mlU 
products  industry  is  only  about  half  that 
of  aU  manufacturing  industries,  and  is 
weU  below  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Na- 
tion's total  labor  force.  Cleariy  the  textile 
mill  products  industry  is  being  retarded 
in  its  capacity  to  generate  new  employ- 
ment to  accommodate  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  providing  jobs  for  the 
Nation's  ever-increasing  labor  force 

It  is  of  interest  that  whUe  the  apparel 
industry  is  increasing  employment  at  an 
average  annual  rate  far  below  that  of  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  industries, 
it  has  maintained  a  growth  of  employ- 
ment in  excess  of  the  rate  of  growth  In 
the  Nation's  labor  force.  Realistically  we 
must    recognize    that    the    tremendous 
quantities  of  broadwoven  and  knitted 
fabric  being  Imported  into  the  United 
States  are  the  raw  material  for  apparel 
plants,  where  it  is  cut  and  sewn  into  fin- 
ished textile  products.  The  apparel  In- 
diistry  is  being  forced,  as  other  American 
industries  before  it  have  been  forced,  to 
attempt  to  stay  alive  in  the  face  of  Im- 
port competition  by  reducing  its  costs 
wherever  possible,  including  the  substl- 


+8.25 

+9.13 
+7.69 
+8.48 
+5.64 
-171 
+11.52 


Average  annual  changa. 


+6.43 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Businass  Statistics,"  1967;  "Survey  of  Current  Business,"  June  1969. 


Fourth,  the  importers'  text  is  unclear 
but  implies  that  production  of  textile  mill 
products  and  apparel  increased  rapidly 
over  the  period.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  production,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  indicators  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed, the  performance  of  the  textile 
mill  products  and  apparel  industries  was 
significantly  below  the  average  of  all 
manufacturing  industries.  A  rate  of  in-     not  rapidly.  This  is  shown  by  my  table  4 

TABLE  4.-,NDEX  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  ^  T«t.LE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AND  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  COMPARED  WITH  ALL 


36,997 370  612  tutlon  of  cheap  foreign-produced  fabric 

^"'  '"  '" °Lr*®  °^°^®  expensive  domestic  article 

The  employment  growth  rates  in  my 
table  5  clearly  suggest  that  the  victim  of 
these  combined  pressures  is  the  textUe 
mm  products  industry  whose  employ- 
^^^  f^^*^  "^^  ^  significantly  below 
that  of  the  apparel  industry— though  as 
I  have  ahready  pointed  out.  growth  in  ap- 
parel employment  is  far  below  the  rate 
of  growth  in  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 


39.555 
39.759 

41.750 
44,909 
49.609 
51.206 
55.126 


+6.91 
+0.52 
+5.01 
+7.57 
+10.47 
+122 
+7.66 


399.696 
417.291 
445.552 
481343 
528,448 
548,542 
603.718 


+7.85 
+4.40 
+6.77 
+8.48 
+9.33 
+180 

+iao6 


+5.91 


+7.24 


crease  weU  below  the  average  of  aU  man- 
ufacturing industries  cannot  fairly  be 
Characterized  as  a  rapid  increase.  The 
word  "rapid"  connotes  some  relative 
measure.  If  we  gage  the  pace  of  produc- 
tion by  the  benchmark  of  the  average  of 
aU  manufacturing  industries,  we  find 
that  production  of  textUe  miU  products 


In  any  event,  Mr.  President  these  data 
certainly  do  not  support  the  use  which 
the  unporters  attempt  to  make  of  the 
overaU  change  in  employment;  namely 
as  support;  for  their  thesis  that  toe 
textUe  industry  has  enjoyed  a  "phenom- 


and  apparel  increased  relatively  slowly,     enal  growth"  during  the  rast  8  veara 

nnt  ranirtlTT    TViJ-  1-  -i 1 ^    .  ,      .  ai^4-i^    j-i.        *"""*»   "*«=  ynot  o  years. 

sixtn,  the  importers  turn  to  statistics 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 
11957-59  =.1001 


1961-68 


Textile  mill  products 


Apparal 


Index 


Change 
(percent) 


All  manufacturing 


Index 


Change 
(percent) 


Index 


1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964... 
1965.. 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 


Ciiange 
(parcant) 


107.1 
115.3 
116.9 
122.9 
134.9 
142.5 
14t0 
15a4 


+7.66 
+1.39 
+5.13 
+9.76 
+5.63 
-a  35 
+5.92 


Average  annual  change. 


112.1 
118.9 
125.6 
134.1 
145.1 
15a  1 
147.6 
149.4 


+6.07 
+5.63 
+6.77 
+8.20 
+145 
-1.67 
+1.22 


109.6 
118.7 
124.9 
1311 
145.0 
158.6 
159.7 
166.2 


+5.02 


+8.30 
+5.22 
+6.57 
+8.94 
+9.38 
+0.69 
+4.07 


+4.24 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


+6.17 


concerning  the  mUl  consumption  of  fibers 
m  a  further  effort  to  bolster  their  notion 
that  the  textUe  industry  has  enjoyed 
phenomenal  growth  and  is  the  picture  of 
health.  They  content  themselves  with 
caUing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  fiber  consumed  in  1968  was 
percent  greater  than  that  consumed 
m  1961  and  caUing  attention  to  the  In- 
creased use  of  manmade  fibers  in  US 
textUe  operations.  *  ' 

It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  President,  that 
U.S.  textUe  miU  consimiptlon  refiects  an 
mcreased  use  of  manmade  fibers  in  com- 
parison with  cotton  and  wool  The 
American  textile  industry  has  pioneered 
innovated,  and  promoted  the  use  of  man- 
made  fibers,  alone  and  in  blends,  In  con- 
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1966 
1967 
1968 


961.5 
951.5 
984.9 


+188  1.398.8 
-1.04  1.39a7 
+151         1.416.8 


+129 

-ass 

+1.88 


19.186 
19.434 
19. 740 


+6.22 
+1.29 
+1.57 


78.893 
80.793 
82.272 


yentlonal  and  new  fabric  constructtons  gree  this  eCTort  was  successful  in  the     sist  that  data  pertaining  to  the  aooar- 

in  an  imaginative  elTort  to  gain  and  hold  past,  and  it  is  this  success  that  for  a  time     ent  domestic  consSSn  of  textlleS  tJid 

the  aUegiance  of  consumers  for  increased  helped  cushion  the  blow  of  the  rising     to  imports  be  evaUu^  on  an  o^«.mn 

expenditm-es  for  textUe  articles.  To  a  de-  import  competition.                           ^     Pomid^^vafent  Cs%iTy  Sen  rSSS 

TABLE  5.-EMPL0YMENT  IN  THE  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AND  APPARa  INDUSTRIES  COMPARED  WITH  ALL  MANUFAC-      S»??M^til!f  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  quanUty  of 

TURING  AND  WITH  THE  NATION'S  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE.  i96i-«8  .    ^^   imports  than  they  asscrt  occurred 

in  the  taxtUe  mlU  consumption  of  fibers 

lEmpioymant  data  in  thousands!  as   support   for   their  contention   that 

— . .     "there  has  been  no  Injury  to  domestic 

T.-iu  _iii » -.1 ....              ...  ....                   The  Nation's  total          production  due  to  Imports." 

Textile  mill  products App«- All  manufacturing  i»^,u,n.                 The  importers'  arg^SIent  is  facUe:  By 

P„„, ,      ,  Chan*»  Change                           Changa                            Change      substituting   the   concept   of   "injury   to 

E^P'oynwnt      (percent)  Employment  (percent)  Employment      (percent)   Employment       (percent       domestic  production"  for  the  more  ap- 

~~                           ~~                     ,  „,  -  ~~                                                  propriate  test  of  "injury  to  the  domestic 

^EEEE  I fif  i:ii--Kr  If tm  li ss  »;r<r.s2-s^rr^.' 

!lg::v.::::::::::::     SS     K|f    l;Sf  ttS     i;:S!     t!:S     gfS      tt|  SnS'SSS'S^oSSir^r'S^.-^': 

+2.41     tUe  mill  products  and  apparel  Industries 

+'■"     in  comparison  with  the  average  of  aU 

Average  annual  manufacturing  industries  which  I  have 

***"»* +'*' +'•'* +2-76 +1.72     previously  discussed  and  documented. 

--        -         rrrmrr  " Their  stratagem  should  not  succeed. 

source:  Bureau  of  Ubor  statistics.  Mr.   President,   because   it   is   addrS 

As    the    Uberally    administered    re-  gaged  in  the  production  of  fabric  for  use     TfSment  S^^^al^^L^^\^ 

straints  of  the  Long-Term  Cotton  TextUe  in  apparel.  A  substantial  part  of  the  fiber     SidStS?  dtuSlo^wh^?^   f«?  i«! 

Arrangement  placed   some  Umltatlons.  consumed  in  the  United  States  goes  into     SgSli  e^Sw  th?taduirJ*«  niT 

however  generous,  on  exports  of  cotton  floor  coverings  and  industrial  textUes.     ^n  toS  t*S^s2^Sir^n^^«  J^h 

textUes  to  the  United  States,  the  prin-  The  growth  rate  in  these  sectors,  in-     i  SSv?^es2ft^i?S^^^  Jrv?  ''^'** 

cipal  supplying  nations  shifted  increas-  eluding,  notably,  tufted  carpets  and  rugs.        a  studf^  til  ~f^„^^:        - 

ingly  to  the  use  of  manmade  fibers,  alone  has  been  exceptional  and  the  amount  of     t.n  th^  r^in  .V^fc,?^   ^         ?  of  "nports 

and  in  blends,  in  part  to  escape  the  re-  fiber  consumed  in  such  manufacturing     ^  ^L^^    iS^Si^,  °^/,^^'^  *^ 

straints  under  the  LTA.  and  in  part  to  activity  tends  to  invalidate  the  use  of    ^^iin^^  l^f?     ^^^<^"»*"  if  it  is  ap- 

take  advantage  of  the  consumer  demand  mUl  consumption  data  standing  alone     ^f  ^^^^JT  f      ,  *^^*^  understanding 

which  had  been  stimulated  by  the  de-  as  an  index  of  textUe  mUl  activity  This     fLJ^l  structural  nature  of  the  textUe 

velopmental  and  promotional  programs  point  Is  emphasized  by  the  data  in  my     i!JlSS!^„?I2^riS.i  *?**».  ^1"^   appropriate 

of  the  U.S.  textUe  industry.  table  6  concerning  the  production  iJ     m«hodology.  This  I  shaU  now  undertake 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  aUeged  broadwoven   goods,   where  the   annual        a  foir  o«oi    1      *  *v.     *    *.,    . 

indicators  of  phenomenal  growth  cited  average  rate  of  change  Is  far.  far  below     nAitrr.  Jf.,ef  ^4  ^LtI^.w ''  ^  import 

by  the  importers,  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  the  increase  in  the  mUl  consumption  of     fw  T^™^^"  T^"^«l^®  recognition 

they  do.  merely  to  caU  attention  to  the  fibers.                                                            f^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^?^'''„  ^^lents. 

fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  These  facts,  established  by  my  table  6,     JSToeSd  ?s  JrlX^h.  Si  Sh  ^**'^^' 

the  consumption  of  fibers.  I  can  accept  refute  the  suggestion  contained  in  the    sSS  taLSS.ii  ^«  ri^flii* 

for  purposes  of  discussion  the  thesis  of  importers'  memorandum  that  in  some     Uo^   Jfe^^tu  X^H„f^??: 

the   importers   that   overaU   fiber  con-  way  the  change  in  mUl  consumption  of     ?Sir  £hedu^i  th^  n^ft^  a Wc  ^^ 

sumption  should  be  considered  rather  fibers  supports  their  general  thesis.  The     tSS  rm^i«t«i  Sf  u^       ^'iSo 

than  a  segmented  study  of  cotton,  wool,  facts  as  set  forth  in  my  table  6  show    ^^  on^'^eSL  ^i  Anna!^i^r.!SJ 

and  manmade  fibers.  Indeed.  I  am  happy  that  in  this  area,  as  in  the  case  of  the    ^The  Joint  teh^?r.rth^^«ilr,.anH 

to  see  the  importers  take  this  position,  other  factors  cited  by  the  importers,  the     Se  cha?rman  ofthi  wL^nS  S-^** 

as  it  is  precisely  this  fact  which  has  truth  Is  opposite  to  the  Impression  they     commlSof  the  HouS  of  i^frfrJ^^ 

been  the  basis  for  the  efforts  of  the  seek  to  create.                                               ti?S  bv  tL  J-Ttlifin^c^L^L^^^' 

American    todustry    and    textUe    State  seventh,  the  Importers  next  contend     Su^  tef'Sre  <^S?e^TnifS.^it^ 

Members  of  Congress  to  persuade  the  that  "imports  have  increased  modestly     tees  and  the  Tariff  ^S^iona^  in 

^^ill  ?h^^.°J  ^n  ^^«T"^*  to  m    comparison    with    the    spectacSr     the  definitions  of  5?T^e  p^nSi^S 

S^'Ste'^dlp^n^deSomf  fiSS  ^"'^  *^  °^  consumption."  T^ey  in-     textUe  import  quota  bUls.              *"  "^^ 
of  view  and  that  all-fiber  regulation  is 

required,  not  merely  imports  of  cotton  ^^^"-^  6.-textile  manufacturing  activity  as  measured  by  mill  consumption  of  fibers 

textUes.  broadwoven  goods  production,  and  textile  sales  in  constant  DOLURS.  1961-68 

The  fact  is,  however.  Mr.  President,  '  ' ^ ■ 

that  the  rate  of  increase  in  mUl  con-  Average 

sumption   of   aU   fibers   in   the   United  .„.                                                                                            chaw 

States  has  lagged  seriously  behind  the I96i        i962        i963        i964        i965        i966        i967        1968    (percent) 

Increase  in  consumer  disposable  income     „.,,  '  ' 

and  of  personal  consumer  expenditures  teSonsSl*" 

for  clothing  articles  in  the  United  States.       pounds) 6,56i.o    7.042.1    7.246.1    7,782.1    8.4944    90075    8  982  0    9  78i  7 

It  is  also  significant  that  textUe  sales     B?Mdwoven*'|Mdrp"rV^ "'"^'^^     '^^'^     ■*"^*°     "^^'^     "^"^     ~°-^'     +8.90    ■"+5.'92 

valued  in  constant  dollars  have  grown  duction.  aii  fibers  (mii- 

at  a  rate  very  close  to  that  of  mUl  con-      „  lions  of  linear  yards) 11,863        12,301        12.104        12,766       11431        11304        12,753        12.968 

sumption,  botii  being  far  Off  ttie  pace  Of    TSxTs^Iefr4i(m¥ions +^'®     -'"     +'"     +=*"     -"''     -*"     +»•«  "■"+i.'34 

the  growth  in  consumer  disposable  in-       of  dollars). $11973    $14971    $i5,5io    $16,673    $17,910    $19311    $19279    $20708 

come  and  expenditures  for  clothing.  Sme°l  dKbiiTni"" ■*"    *     ^  '^'^     +'*^     "^^"^      -°"     +>•«  ■""+5.M 

As  WiU  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  sec-  come  (bHIions  of  dollars)..      $364.4       $385.3       $404.6       $438.1        $4712       $511.6       $546  3       $589  0 

tion  Of  my  remarks,  the  mUl  consump-     Si°!o'i!'Sib"neV. "'"'"'*     "''''•"      "^^     ■^•°'      +*="      +^-'*     +JM""+i:ii 

tion  of  fibers  standing  alone  is  an  in-  penditures: 

sufficient    indication    of    the    pace    of  '^'??h',"i!"''.^T  ^         ,« «      ^, 

activity  in  ttie  textUe  mm  products  in-  P.raH,»a'nr."*"^:::....*^l    .^^iJ     ^-^     +1^i|     +TJ    +^^81     +*1SJ     +8**h' -+7-33 

dustry.  The  heart  of  this  industry  is     [ 

represented   by   the   estabUshments   en-  source:  TextleOrganon,  March  1969;Buf»au  of  the  Census;  Bureau  of  UborStaUsttcs 
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This  recognition  leads  necessarily  to 
the  inclusion  of  imports  of  manmade 
fibers  in  the  data  which  undertake  to 
measure  in  poimd  equivalents,  imports 
of  textile  articles.  Just  as  imports  of  ap- 
parel articles  have  an  impact  upon  the 
textile  mills  which  weave  fabric  by  dis- 
placing the  consumption  of  domestic  fab- 
ric by  domestic  apparel  plants,  so,  tog,  the 
importation  of  apparel,  fabric,  yarn,  and 
staple  of  manmade  fiber  have  an  impact 
upon  the  manmade  fiber  producers,  part 
of  the  textile  industry  complex,  by  dis- 
placing domestically  produced  fiber  in 
textile  articles  destined  for  consimiption 
in  the  U.S.  marlcet. 

The  importers  ignore  this  basic  fact 
in  their  memorandum  and,  hence,  their 
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data  significantly  imderstate  the  true 
extent  of  import  penetration  of  manmade 
fibers  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  im- 
ports to  domestic  consumption  of  fiber. 
My  table  7  sets  forth  the  data  pertinent 
to  this  measurement.  The  importers  have 
undertaken  to  measure  only  the  ratio  of 
imports  of  secondary  textile  articles  to 
domestic  consumption,  whereas  the  true 
measure  must  be  based  uiJon  the  ratio  of 
total  imports  of  textile  articles,  including 
manmade  fibers,  to  domestic  consump- 
tion. Thus,  the  correct  measurement  of 
the  import  penetration  of  textile  articles 
on  an  all-fiber  basis  in  the  year  1968  is 
10.5  percent  rather  than  the  7.7  percent 
claimed  by  the  Importers  in  their  memo- 
randimi. 


TABLE  7-A.-RATI0  OF  IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILE  ARTICLES  TO  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION.  1961-«8 
[Amounts  In  millions  of  pounds  of  fiber| 


Imports 


Ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
consumption  (percent) 


Domestic 
consumption 


Secondary 

Primary      cotton,  wool, 

manmade   and  manmade 

fiber  fiber 

products  products 


Total         Secondary 


Total 


l^fi 6,S64.0 

«| 7,206.4 

9" 7:«22.2 

9f* 7.938.0 

9" 8.758.9 

9« 9.425.4 

\^ 9.339.0 

»96« 10.235.5 


60.1 
87.6 
145.2 
158.2 
159.3 
212.7 
196.3 
293.2 


339.  S 
486.0 
493.0 
491.3 
595.7 
772.2 
697.8 
784.3 


399.9 
573.6 
638.2 
649.5 
755.0 
984.9 
894.1 
1.077.5 


5.2 
6.7 
6.6 
6.2 
6.8 
8.2 
7.5 
7.7 


6.1 
8.0 
8.6 
8.2 
8.6 

10.4 
9.6 

10.5 


Source:  Textile  Organon,  March  1969. 

But  these  data,  even  when  corrected 
as  by  my  table  7-A.  still  conceal  the  true 
extent  of  the  import  penetration  of  tex- 
tile articles  in  the  most  seriously  affected 
area  of  the  industry:  namely,  the  ap- 
parel manufacturing  sector  with  the  sup- 
porting textile  mill  products  operations 
which  supply  the  yarn  and  fabric  which 
ultimately  become  apparel  articles.  It  is 
possible  to  determine  that  portion  of  the 
mill  consumption  of  textile  fibers  in  the 
United  States  which  has  apparel  as  its 
end  use.  Imports  of  yam.  fabric,  and  ap- 
parel on  a  fiber  pound  equivalent  basis 
can  then  be  related  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  fiber  for  apparel  use  to  de- 
rive a  more  accurate  indication  of  the 
extent  of  import  penetration  in  this  ma- 
jor and  most  sensitive  sector  of  the  tex- 
tile industry.  This  analysis  is  presented  in 
my  table  7-B.  which  establishes  that  in 
1968  imports  accounted  for  nearly   18 
percent  of  domestic  consumption  of  tex- 
tile fiber  in  apparel  manufacture,  more 
than  double  the  extent  of  import  pene- 
tration in  1961. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  overall  sta- 
tistics concerning  imports  and  domestic 
consumption  on  an  all-fiber  basis  not 
only  tends  to  obscure  the  heavy  impact 
of  imports  in  the  apparel  sector  of  the 
industry  and  those  sectors  of  the  textile 
mill  products  and  fiber  industry  which 
support  apparel  manufacturing;  it  also 
obscures  the  very  grave  position  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  inordinate 
import  pressures.  My  table  7-C  shows 
that  the  penetration  of  textile  articles 
of  wool  has  risen  to  the  extraordinary 
level  of  31.3  percent  in  the  year  1968,  up 
sharply  from  the  already  excessive  level 


of  imports  which  existed  in  1961  of  23  8 
percent. 

TABLE  7  8.-RATI0  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  IMPORTS  OF  YARN 
FABRIC.  AND  APPAREL  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 
OF  FIBER  IN  APPAREL  END  USE,  1961  «8 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  pounds) 


Domestic 

consumption 

of  fiber 

in  apparel 

end  use 


imports  of 
yarn,  fabric, 
and  apparel 


Ratio  of 

imports  to 

domestic 

consumption 

(percent) 


1961 

1962. _.. 
1963.... 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


2.883 
3.065 
3.152 
3.342 
3.469 
3.618 
3.623 
'3.971 


270.2 
408.1 
430.5 
424.5 
526.1 
680.3 
612.7 
699.6 


9.4 
13.3 
13.7 
12.7 
15.2 
18.8 
16.9 
17.6 


'  1968  consumption  calculated  based  on  ratio  of  apparel  end 
use  to  total  consumption  in  1967,  applied  to  1968  domestic 
liber  consumption  as  reported  in  source. 

Source.  Textile  Organon,  March  issues,  1964,  1966,  1969; 

TABLE  7-C.— RATIO  OF  IMPORTS  TO  DOMESTIC  CON- 
SUMPTION FOR  WOOL,   1961-68 

jAmounts  in  millions  of  pounds) 


Domestic 
consumption 


Imports 


Ratio  of 

imports  to 

domestic 

consumption 

(percent) 


1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 


535.0 
570.3 
558.6 
490.8 
527.5 
500.4 
423.5 
466.4 


127.4 
145.6 
152.5 
141.1 
156.1 
142.9 
121.7 
146.0 


23.8 
25.5 
27.3 
28.7 
29.6 
28.6 
28.7 
31.3 


Source:  Textile,  Organon,  March  1969 


Mr.  President,  the  issue  posed  by  the 
contentions  of  the  American  Importers 
Association  and  the  currency  which  those 
contentions  gained  as  a  result  of  their 
energetic  distribution  and  exposition  by 
that  association's  representatives  in  ad- 
vance of  Secretary  Stans'  visit  to  the 
nations  whose  representatives  he  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  U.S.  textile  import 
problem  can  be  stated  as  follows;  Does 
the  Congress  wish,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
to  leave  without  remedy  basic  American 
industries  whose  rate  of  growth  is  re- 
tarded under  the  pressure  of  excessive 
and  rapidly  increasing  import  competi- 
tion to  a  degree  where  such  industries 
fall  below  the  average  rate  of  growth  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  below  the  rate  of 
growth  required  if  the  industry  is  to  con- 
tribute proportionately  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  growing  labor  force  of  the 
Nation? 

The  importers  seek  to  obscure  this  fun- 
damental issue  by  simplistic  presentation 
of  absolute  growth  figures  over  an  8-year 
period  without  in  a  single  instance  relat- 
ing such  growth  to  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion s  work  force,  or  of  its  economy,  or  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, or  to  the  earnings  performance  of 
other  industries.  The  essence  of  the  im- 
porters' position  is  that  the  Congress 
ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  relative 
performance  and  growth  of  the  textile 
industry  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  American  economy  nor  be  concerned 
about  a  snbmarginal  growth  rate  for  a 
basic  American  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Issue 
is  clearly  joined  by  the  type  of  attack 
which  the  American  Importers  Associa- 
tion is  making  upon  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  manner  in  which  the 
importers  have  set  about  to  obfuscate  the 
essential  facts. 

To  my  colleagues  in  this  body  I  state 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
cleanly  and  squarely  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  we  who  are  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  we  who  are  expected  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  legitimate  interests  of 
foreign  nations  intent  upon  trading  with 
the  United  States  and  benefiting  by  our 
open  market,  on  the  one  hand,  anc 
the  equally  legitimate  interests  of  Amer  ■ 
lean  industries  to  sustain  on  a  reasonabl  j 
basis  their  work  force  and  economi.-^ 
growth  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  well-b(  - 
ing  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  not,  Mr.  President,  a  heinous  act 
for  Members  of  this  body  to  respond  to 
their  constitutional  responsibilities.  It 
is  not  an  unworthy  act  for  a  Congress 
which  has  always  been  keenly  sensitive 
to  our  Nation's  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tions to  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  to  act  now  to  develop  a 
policy  based  upon  concepts  of  fairness 
and  equity  which  will  afford  our  basic 
domestic  industries  at  least  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  economic  life 
and  progress  of  our  Nation. 

In  view  of  our  traditions,  we  recognize 
as  Americans  that  freedom  is  accompa- 
nied by  responsibility.  The  right  to  free- 
dom of  choice  does  not  give  any  of  us 
the  right  to  shout  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
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theater,  nor  the  right  to  drive  at  a  reck- 
less rate  of  speed  irrespective  of  the  right 
of  otliers  on  a  public  highway.  By  act  of 
Congress  our  free  enterprise  system  does 
not  give  any  American  manufacturer  the 
right  to  pay  wages  below  the  statutory 
minimum  nor  to  require  his  employees  to 
work  in  excess  of  the  maximum  hours 
without  the  payment  of  the  prescribed 
overtime.  Our  free  enterprise  system 
must  also  yield  to  the  strictures  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  against  the  use  of  unfair  prac- 
tices in  commerce. 

Why  is  it  that  we  in  the  Congress, 
with  the  full  realization  that  no  respon- 
sible member  or  group  in  society  have 
the  right  to  exercise  their  liberty  in  a 
way  that  does  positive  harm  to  their 
neighbors,  refuse  to  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  excessive  import  competition 
based  upon  the  competitive  advantage  of 
wage  scales  and  working  conditions 
which  are  outlawed  in  this  coimtry?  Op- 
ponents of  import  regulation  choose  to 
state  the  problem  in  terms  of  simplistic 
alternatives,  using  expressions  such  as 
"shutting  out  imports."  That  type  of 
dialog  does  a  disservice  to  the  difficult 
task  which  is  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
problems,  to  study  and  understand  them, 
and  to  have  the  courage  to  imdertake 
their  solution. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient,  given  the 
widespread  exposure  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries, for  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  thought 
that  the  best  solution,  as  implied  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  the  re- 
location of  entire  industries  and  their 
workers  to  some  other  line  of  endeavor. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  "relocate"  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries;  they  are  spread  across  the 
face  of  America  in  literally  himdreds  of 
communities.  It  is  difficult  to  retrain  the 
workers  in  the  textile  industry'  for  some 
other  occupation.  In  many  cases  the 
textile  mill  represents  the  only  source 
of  gainful  employment  for  miles  around 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  In 
Appalachia  and  a  50-mile  belt  surround- 
ing it,  employment  in  the  textile  mill 
products,  apparel,  and  manmade  fiber 
industries  accoimts  for  one  out  of  every 
four  jobs  in  manufacturing  industries 
available  to  that  depressed  economic 
area. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the 
United  States  has  based  its  foreign  trade 
policy  on  the  myth  that  our  capital- 
intensive  industries  whose  technological 
sophistication  enables  them  to  compete 
in  world  trade  will  supply  jobs  for  all  of 
the  workers  who  are  displaced  by  rising 
import  competition  in  the  product  sec- 
tors of  our  labor-intensive  industries. 
The  study  to  which  I  referred  at  the  out- 
set based  on  a  computer  analysis  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Relations 
Council  of  the  United  States  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  this  assixmption 
is  fallacious. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  labor-intensive  industries  included 
in  the  Trade  Relations  Council  study  suf- 
fered a  net  loss  of  367,552  jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  experi- 


enced in  our  foreign  trade  in  products 
like  or  competitive  with  the  output  of 
those  industries  in  1966  alone.  The  Coun- 
cil's study  also  established  that  the  for- 
eign trade  surplus  of  the  capital-inten- 
sive industries  generated  employment 
equivalent  to  only  201,532  jobs,  leaving 
the  U.S.  economy  with  a  net  job  deficit 
in  manufacturing  of  160,000  jobs.  While 
the  capital-intensive  industries  gener- 
ated in  dollars  a  trade  surplus  of  $10.4 
billion,  somewhat  greater  than  the  trade 
deficit  of  $9  billion  of  the  labor-intensive 
industries  in  1967,  the  net  favorable  dol- 
lar balance  of  $1.4  billion  will  not  supply 
a  surplus  of  jobs  as  a  result  of  our  for- 
eign trade  in  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  will  always 
require  a  complete  range  of  manufactur- 
ing industries,  including  the  labor-in- 
tensive as  well  as  the  capital-intensive, 
if  our  responsibilities  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  of  the  members  of  our  work 
force  are  to  be  met.  The  Nation's  labor 
force  does  not  now,  nor  will  it  ever,  con- 
sist entirely  of  persons  possessing  the 
types  of  technical  skills  which  are  needed 
in  the  sophisticated  capital-intensive  in- 
dustries; nor  will  those  industries  ever 
be  able  to  employ  the  entire  portion  of 
the  work  force  which  must  find  its  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  sector 
of  the  economy. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  strong 
erosion  of  jobs  and  job  opportunitier,  in 
labor-intensive  industries  because  our 
foreign  trade  policy  exposes  those  indus- 
tries to  unrelieved  pressure  from  sharply 
rising  imports  without  hope  for  limita- 
tion. Unless  we  promptly  undertake  to 
create  a  realistic  foreign  trade  policy 
that  will  preserve  for  our  labor-intensive 
industries  equal  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  the  American  market  with 
foreign  products,  we  are  dooming  our 
basic  manufacturing  industries  to  a  slow 
death  and  their  workers  to  an  insecure 
and  uncertain  future. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
the  time  is  overdue  in  which  we  man- 
fully face  our  responsibilities  and  un- 
dertake to  act  in  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  textile  mill  products,  apparel,  and 
man-made  fiber  industries,  but  also  the 
other  basic  industries  which  are  simi- 
larly affected  by  excessive  imports.  To 
this  end.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  shortly 
introduce  as  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriate bill  pending  before  this  bodj- 
a  legislative  solution  not  only  to  the  tex- 
tile import  problem,  but  also  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  any  other  American  in- 
dustry which  is  being  harmed  in  its  em- 
ployment or  economic  health  by  exces- 
sive import  competition.  I  shall  at  an 
appropriate  time  ask  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  dis- 
played leadership  on  these  problems  to 
join  with  me  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
important  new  approach  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

Exhibit  1 
American  Importers  Association,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Attached  Is  a  revised  copy  of  our  earlier 
Memorandvim  entitled  "Memorandum  on  the 
Performance  of  the  United  States  Textile  and 
Apparel  Industries  and  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports." The  revisions  Include  several  1968  fig- 


ures which  had  been  estimated  or  were  pre- 
liminary. Most  of  them  apply  to  sales  and 
profits,  Table  1.  Figures  1  and  2. 

Michael  P.  Daniels, 

General  Counsel. 

Memorandttm  on  the  Performance  or  the 
U.S.  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries  and 
the  Impact  of  Imports 

I  Figures  referred  to  not  printed  In  Record) 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
summarize  the  reasons  of  AIA-TAG  for  as- 
serting the  complete  lack  of  economic  Justi- 
fication for  controls  on  Imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel  products,  whether  by  way  of 
legislative  quotas  or  a  negotiated  Interna- 
tional agreement.  A  more  extensive  treat- 
ment Is  contained  In  the  statement  of  AIA- 
TAG  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Tariff  Proposals 
(Part  6.  pages  2415,  2417,  et  seq.  1967) . 

Foreign  governments,  it  Is  believed,  will  re- 
ject approaches  to  enter  Into  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  controlling  world  trade  In 
textiles  and  apparel  because  of  the  absence 
of  data  supporting  the  United  States  Indus- 
try's special  pleas  for  such  controls. 

SUMMARY 

The  textile  Industry  has  enjoyed  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  from  1961  through  1968. 
This  growth  was  briefly  Interrupted  by  a 
slight  recession  In  the  general  economy  In 
1967  resulting  In  a  minor  downturn  from  the 
record  levels  achieved  by  the  Industry  In 
1966.  In  1968.  the  Industry  completely  re- 
covered from  this  recession  and  surpassed.  In 
almost  every  Instance,  the  record  perform- 
ance of  1966.  Indications  are  that  1969  will  be 
another  record  year  for  the  textile  Industry. 
Tills  depends  largely  upon  general  ecofiomlc 
factors  and  the  overall  condition  of  the 
.Amer!cr>.n  economy. 

Imports  over  the  period  have  also  grown, 
but  such  growth  has  been  commensurate 
with  the  growth  in  dome.nic  production  Im- 
ports also  declined  during  the  slight  reces- 
sion of  1967.  but  picked  up  In  1968.  During 
1968,  and  at  the  present  time.  Imports  have 
been  stimulated  by  extraordinary  demand 
conditions  within  the  United  States  and  In- 
flationary price  levels.  Nonetheless.  Imports 
represent  a  very  modest  and  stible  propor- 
tion of  domestic  consumption  of  textile  and 
apparel  products. 

Import  growth  must  bs  seen  within  the 
context  of  the  growth  In  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  consumption  of  such  prod- 
ucts. Figures  showing  the  growth  of  imports 
in  percentage  terms  without  reference  either 
to  the  absolute  volume  of  increase  or  out- 
side of  the  context  of  overall  domestic  con- 
sumption are  misleading  and  considerably 
distort  reality. 

Another  major  distortion  engaged  In  by 
the  domestic  Industry  Is  analyses  by  each 
fiber:  cotton,  man-made,  and  wool.  Man- 
made  fibers  are  substituting  for  both  cotton 
and  wool.  This  is  clearly  admitted  by  the 
United  States  textile  Industry.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  admission,  however.  Is  that 
one  must  look  to  the  overall  performance 
of  all  fibers  In  making  valid  comparisons. 

analysis 
.\n  analysis  of  every  indicator  of  per- 
formance shows  a  picture  of  health  and 
growth  In  the  textile  and  apparel  Industries. 
These  Indices  are  shown  on  the  attached 
tables  and  charts. 

SALES     AND     PROFITS 

S.iles  of  the  textile  mill  products  Industry 
grew  from  13.4  billion  dollars  In  1961  to  20.8 
billion  dollars  In  1968.  an  Increase  of  56.6 
percent.  Sales  for  1968  were  11.6  percent 
above  the  level  for  1967. 

Profits  of  the  textile  mill  products  Industry 
grew  from  589  million  dollars  In  1961  to 
1,276  mUUon  dollars  in  1968,  an  Increase  of 
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116.6  percent.  The  IncreMe  In  proflte  far  1968 
ootnpared  to  1967  wm  39.9  percent. 

Apparel  inductry  salea  grew  by  67.6  percent 
from  1961  to  1968.  Proflte  grew  by  181.3  per- 
cent over  thlB  period  from  331  million  dollars 
to  981  mmion  dolUre.  Tbeae  flgiires  are  shown 
on  T*ble  1  and  are  plotted  on  Figures  I 
andn. 


Shlpmenta  from  the  textile  mill  products 
industry  grew  tnm  14.0  bUllon  dollars  in 
1961  to  21.7  bUllon  dollars  In  1968,  an  In- 
crease of  some  66  percent.  These  figures  are 
shown  on  Table  a  and  Figure  m. 

PBOOUCnOH 

Industrial    production    Increased    rapidly 
over  the  period.   For  the  apparel   Industry 
there  was  a  slight  decline  In   1967  but  a 
fi^S-.^  ^"*®  almost  to  the  peak  level  of 
V  '  textile  mill  products  Industry  also 

showed  a  slight  decrease  from  1966  to  1987 
but  a  strong  upward  turn  In  1968  with  an 
Increase  of  about  8  points  In  the  Index  of 
industrial  production.  These  figures  are 
shown  on  Table  3  and  Figures  IV  and  V. 

XlCPLOTimiT  I 

Employment  has  also  shown  ui  Increase 

JI^^"**  P*'*****  ***•»  »  Rain  m  almost 
SOaoOOworkers  from  1961  to  1968.  During 
IP88  altme.  there  was  a  gain  of  60,000  work- 
m.  Tttat  figures  are  shown  on  Table  4  and 
Figure  VI. 

mii  CONSUMPTION  or  riBXBS 

MUl  oonsimiptlon  of  cotton,  wool,  man- 
made  and  other  fibers  are  shown  on  Table  5 
and  Figure  vn.  It  should  first  be  noted  that 
total  consumption  of  aU  fibers,  which  is  a 
measure  of  overaU  textUe  activity.  Increased 
from  6.6  bUllon  pounds  In  1961  to  9.7  bUllon 
S!J"»*^w^-^*®®'  ""  increase  of  47  percent. 
What  the  figure  lUuatrates  so  graphically  Is 
the  switch  from  the  natural  fibers  to  the 
man-made  fibers.  Thus,  the  performance  of 
wool  has  remained  fairly  static  with  some 
decline  evident   and  there  was  a  drop  in 
TOtton   consumption.    Man-made   fibersT  on 
the  other  hand,  have  Increased  from  2  1  bU- 
Uon  pounds  to  6.2  blUlon  pounds,  an  Increase 
^  116  percent.  In  1968  for  the  first  time 
man-made  fibers  surpassed  cotton  consump- 
tion. It  Is  this  dramatic  switch  to  the  man- 
made   fibers    which   has   made   analysis   by 
separate  fibers  Irrelevant.  ^ 

The  domestic  Industry  can  point  to  a  de- 
clining performance  of  cotton  and  wool  This 
is  not  attributable  to  Imports,  however,  but 
to  the  competition  from  man-made  fibers 
Total  consumpuon,  as  shown  on  Figure  Vn' 
has  Increased.  =  •", 


Table  6  also  shows,  the  raUo  of  Importo  to 
domestic  consumption  has  remained  fairly 
stable,  certainly  since  1962.  The  ratio  in  1968 
was  only  one  point  above  the  1962  ratio  and 
in  1967  and  1968  there  was  an  actual  decline 
from  the  highest  raUo  reached  In  1966  This 
overaU  measurement  has  a  number  of  im- 
perfections so  that  the  raUo  should  not  be 
taken  as  accurate  in  the  absolute  sense- 
however,  as  an  index  it  measures  the  relal 
tlve  performance  of  the  domestic  industrv 
compared  to  imports. 

ANALYSIS    BT   fTSKX 

As  pointed  out  above,  analysis  by  separate 
fibers  is  unfair  and  misleading. 

The  situation  in  wool  and  cotton  is  Im- 
possible to  Ulustrate  because  of  the  rapid 
substituuon  of  man-made  fibers  for  the 
natural  fibers  on  the  cotton  and  the  woolen 
and  worsted  systems.  Thus,  simple  minded 
comparisons  of  Imports,  chiefly  of  cotton 
or  wool  with  domestic  production  by  chief 
fiber,  are  completely  misleading. 

The  domestic  Industry  has  made  a  large 
point  of  the  growth  in  Imports  of  man-made 
fiber  products.  These  figures  compared  with 
mill    consumption    and    apparent    domestic 
consumption    are   shown    on   Table    7    and 
Figure   EX.   ImpOTta  have  grown   from   23  2 
mUHon   pounds      In    1961    to    172.4   mUllon 
pounds  m  1968.  MIU  consumption,  however 
during  the  same  period  grew  from  2.1  bU- 
,„?2"^  ^'^  ^^^  *°  '^a  bUllon  pounds 
^ao^-.,^^-  ^^''  ^Po^  increased  by 
K„o,'Sr,2°"'   "^"   consumption   Increased 
oy  3.1  trtUUm.  As  the  flgure  also  Ulustrates 
the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  consumn- 
tlon  has  remained  at  extremely  low  rates,  at 
Its  highest,  3.3  percent  in  1968. 
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Jury,  and  second,  to  detennlne  what  reUef 
might  be  approprtato  if  Injury  u  found 

To  thU  end,  we  have  eodorsed  the  general 
noUOTi  of  an  Bscape  CUiMe  ameodment  »ug- 
gwted  by  the  report  of  the  Special  Rmm- 
•entatlve  for  Trade  NegotiaOons  and  by  the 
Hon.  WUbur  MlUs.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  the  mmxo- 
prlate  method  of  dealing  with  the  pioblems 
of  parUoutar  products.  Such  probletna.  If  any 
wm  certainly  not  support  the  overaU  quote 
relief  sought  by  the  domestic  Industry. 

TABLE   1.— SALES  AND  PROFITS:  U.S.  TEXTILE  AND 

APPAREL  INDUSTRIES,  1961-«8 

(Dollsr  amMints  in  millionsi 


Tsxtil*  mill  producb 

Nstprolits 

bafore 

„^    .  Fadtral 

Nst  Miss     ineoms  tax 


Appiral  ind  other 
finnhed  producti 


Ntt  sales 


Net  profit] 

before 

Faderil 

income  tax 


coifPAKisoN  OP  iifpoars  and  domxstic 

CONStrMPTION 

Table  6  and  Figure  Vin  show  mUl  con- 
sumption, apparent  domestic  consumption 
(mill  consumption,  plus  Imports,  minus  ex- 
ports) imports  and  exports.  Imports  have 
increased  modestly  in  comparison  with  the 
spectacular  growth  in  mill  consumption  It 
is  here  that  the  "percentage  game"  U  belied. 
It  la  true  that  imports  have  Increased  by 
138  percent  from  1961  to  1968,  whereas  mlU 
consumption  has  Increased  by  47  percent 
However,  the  absolute  magnitudes  are  the 

^^^''Jnu^'-   ^^^^  ^"^^'^   increased 
by  460.7  million  pounds,  mUl  consumption 

^:^  V'   ^""°"  P^"^*^*-  Thus^  t^e 
growth  in  mill  consumption  was  about  seven 

f!».^'  growth  in  imports.  Of  the  total 
f^^  ™'"  consumption  plus  imports, 
imports  accounted  for  only  12.7  percent 
While  domestic  mUl  consumption  accounted 
for  87.3  percent. 

Certainly  as  Figure  Vin  Ulustrates,  there 
has  been  no  injury  to  domestic  production 
due  to  imports.  The  slight  decline  in  mill 
consumption  in  1967  was  matohed  by  a 
greater  decline  In  imports  (see  Table  6)    As 


COMPAKISONS    BT    SEGMZNT 

Even  in  the  overall  flgures  dlscusse<r  above 
there  are  a  number  of  distortions  when  aU 
imports   and    domestic   products    are    com- 
bined m  terms  of  weight.  The  most  valid 
and  revealing  comparisons  are  separate  com- 
parisons by  the  major  categories  of  yams 
fabrics,    and    apparel.    Unfortunately,    it    is 
fi"***   ^Po«lble   to   compute   figures   for 
1968  because  of  the  time  lag  in  statistical 
reporting,  and  even  in  1967,  there  are  dlfll- 
cult  problems.  Judgments  as  to  conversion 
factors  and  other  technical  matters  compU- 
cate  the  matter.  The  most  reliable  computa- 
tions   available    are    those    by    the    Umted 
StatM  Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission 
Jf^rf  ?„  ,*o«^'  ™"°  °'  imports  to  consump- 
tion m  1966  for  yams  was  1.4  percent,  for 
broad   woven  fabrics,   6.6  percent,   and  for 
apparel  (in  1965) ,  5.1  percent. 

im^It'"  ^I  ^""^^  relative  performance  of 
imjwrts  and  domestic  production  for  1967  and 
1968  we  do  not  believe  that  these  perwntages 
would  have  materially  changed.  IndeedTtoe 

1966  ttian  In  1967  or  1968  (see  Table  6),  can 
be  taken  as  an  Indication  that  in  some  areas 
the  ratios  might  also  have  declined. 

ANALYSIS  BT  INOIVIDT7AL  PRODUCTS 

The  domestic  industry  has  often  cited  par- 
ticular products,  for  example,  white  shms, 
with  very  high  ratios  of  imports  to  domestic 
oonsumptlon  as  reason  for  overall  quotas 
Such  particular  instances,  however,  afTectimr 
f.t,?^^*f  P^'^lon  Of  the  trade,  cannot  be 
uuiized  to  support  overall  controls.  In  many 
Instances,  even  with  a  very  high  ratio  of  Im- 
ports to  consumption,  importe  cannot  have 
been  deemed  to  have  caused  any  injury  to 
domestic  production.  This  depends  on  the 
parucular  nature  of  the  trade  and  the  nature 
of  Uie  product,  where,  in  many  instances,  one 
U  dealing  with  specialUes  traditionally  im- 
ported In  large  proportion  from  oveneas 

Such  parUcular  products  should.  In  our 
view,  be  handled  through  the  Escape  CUuse 
mechanism,  first  to  detennlne  whether  im- 
ports have  caused  or  threatened  serious  in- 


1*1 »3.3M  eo  J12.365  $331 

1962 $14,449  $724  $11241  Mis 

«3 J15.092  $721  $13  MS  UU 

9«* J16.249  Jm7  $14M0  §53 

1965 $18,028  $1,268  $16  263  KU 

9«f J19.513  »1^2  $18  no  0iS 

1967 $18,672  $982  $18  170  rna 

1968^-  $20,841  $1^  g?;}[g  gf 

196110 
1968 
(per- 

cent)....         55.6  116.6  67.6  181  3 

Increase  '"'•'' 

196710 
1968 
(per- 
cwf)....         11.6  29.9  14.6  27.9 

Comm'Sin*'*"'  ^'*^'  Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  MANUFACTURERS'  SHIPMENTS:  TEXTILE 

Mia  PRODUCTS,  1961-68 

(Millions  of  doUarsl 

1961   ,»  aao 

1982  13.999 

1963   . ,r'"? 

15,734 

J^ 16,998 

^""' - 21,742 

Increase:   1961-68,  55  percent. 

Increase:  1967-68, 13  percent. 

Source:  VS.    Department    of    Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

TABLE  3.— INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Textile  mill 
products 


Apparel 
products 


Annually: 

}9" 107.1 

}|5| 134.9 

Sf 142.5 

2|2 142.0 

1968 150.3 

1968  1967 

Monthly: 

i»"i'*n 147.6  141.4 

fjOruary H8.8  1392 

J""**" 149.9  139.2 

*P"' 146.3  138.3 

**»y 147.2  138.3 

{""• 148.8  136.9 

luly--: 150.9  135.8 

^T**-,.! 151.«  137.9 

September 152. 0  140.6 

October 153  3  144  3 

JJo^mber 155.1  147;! 

December 153.5  151.9 


112.1 
118.9 
125.6 
134.1 
145.1 
150.1 
147.6 
149.9 


1968 


1967 


Note:  Monthly  figures  seasonally  adjusted. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


145.2 

150.2 

146.4 

147.1 

148.5 

146.3 

148.9 

142.5 

149.6 

142.6 

151.4 

142.4 

150.4 

144.2 

149.0 

146.4 

149.9 

146.8 

152.1 

146.2 

152.5 

148.6 

149.2 

150.9 
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TABLE  4.-EMPL0YMENT:  U.S.  TEXTILE  AND                     Mr    COTTYiM    Mr    T>r<»1/lant    «,iii  ♦»,-      *  i...      .   .. 

APPARa  INDUSTRIES  aInIl^^^iI?o  T^resitleat.  wiU  the    to  save  the  Jobs  provided  by  American 

„  u^     J ,                                 oenauir  yieia/  industry. 

"""^""''' Mr.  HOI^OS  I  yield  to  the  Senator  I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 

— — — "        ~    irom  New  Hampshire.  Carolina. 

"^ —     „JS-??"^^-^;?!^'i^*-^«»°P"-  ^-    HOLLINGS.    Mr.    President.    I 

Annually:                                                             ™«°*  J^^^  distinguished  Senator  from  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp8hir«" 

isg 893       1,215        2.108     Souto  Carolina  for  this  masterly  analysis  for  his  remarks.  The  Senator  from  New 

19m:::: ^       Mg        IIH     «'  <^e  desperate  situation  wWch  con-  Hampshire  has  given  most  distinguished 

!«M :.:.:::::::::        892       i;3m       2:1"    'ronts  the  textUe  industry,  as  weU  as  leadership  in  Congress  over  a  period  of 

IIH i5      {'^M        2,2|o    other  todustries  in  this  Nation.  I  com-  a  decade  or  more  in  an  effort  to  present 

1967:.::::::::::::::::        «?       tw        2357     ™^a  1^  not  omy  for  his  analysis,  but  to  congress  the  desperate  situation  of 

i9M,2?niilh,v ^      1'*"        2,VB    particularly  for  the  concluding  words  of  textile  industry  employment  in  America 

uSSSy.: 972       1399        2  371     J^f^  fPeech  in  which  he  Justifiably  States  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as 

F«o™»'y 981       1)403       2!384     "**'  "^^  ^^^  ^^s  come  for  something  the  senior  committee  member  on  the 

JP* m      \'^       i^     more  than  words.  It  Is  time  for  action  on  minority  aide,  and  tiie  Senator  from 

yffy-..:::::::::::::::        982      1:422        tw     t^e  part  of  congress.  Rhode  island  (Mr.  Pastorb),  as  a  mem- 

jr S?       M?|        I-IS        As  the  dlfiUnguished  Senator  knows.  I  ber  of  Uie  Special  Textile  Committee  and 

Auiiit::::::::::::::::        m      {'Jil       ?^    ^^«  °^^  ^  conference  with  him.  and  as  the  senior  committee  member  on  the 

Sjffi|"'>«- 987       1,422        2)409     Shall  wlsh  to  join  him  When  he  Intro-  majority  side,  have  led  the  flght  over  the 

NS& ^      }J?|       iJlJ     duces  toe  bill  which  he  is  preparing.  I  yeara.                                   ng.overtne 

ommibw 994       1)425       2)419     5*^6  two  bills  Of  my  own  before  toe  Ratoer  than  talk,  we  have  given  hard 

NM..«u^..h.^.^ Senate  on  this  subject.  statistical  information  and  gotten  down 

SL!^^J^„  k„  «        ,.^.   .^     .J^^^""^  ^^^'  "^^^  ^e  have  lost  to  toe  root  of  the  problem^d  told  It 

Source.  U.S.  Department  oKabor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,      toe  bulk  of  our  textile  industry,  we  find  like  it  is. 

TABLE  5-u.s  MILL  coNsuMPTinN  Of  FiPFB^           ^.^1^°^  ^°^^  '^°'^  ^^  ^*™«  ">*d  ^s  toe  Senator  from  Missouri  stated 

5.-U.S.  MILL  coi«uMPTioN  OF  FIBERS.          wlto  toe  shoe  industir.  Which  is  vital  to  toe  day  before  yesterday  with  reference 

,,     ....      .      , .                          F^  section  of  toe  country.  Eleven  plants  to  toe  importers'  position  In  his  brief 

l'nm.iiK)ns  of  pounds)                          have  recenOy  closed,  seven  of  them  wito-  remarks:                             «  m  ma  onei 

^n                                !L*?HlS!i?^*"i'?*1^^;"°°^°'^^'«  Let  us  lay  the  facte  on  the  table  and  then 

Cotton      Wool       mades    Others          ToUl      P^en  destroyed,  and.  in  toe  last  6  months,  talk  m  adJecUves  and  specific  language. 

toe  trend  has  speeded  up  to  toe  point  t  ti,       *,*.  ** 

1961 4.081.5    412.1    2.057.7     12.7     6  567  0     Where  we  have  lost  over  a  toousand  more  .  j^"io"eht  it  was  time  to  get  to  the 

I9g J.1J5-0    429.1    2.418.5     12.4     7)048:0    Jobs  in  the  shoe  industry  alone.  '**^- 

f ::::::  J)2°S:J  i^:]  i){?[!    \l:\    J)?M:|      The  presiding  ofScer.  under  toe  s.?!£^^^r- ^- ^««^^«"t- '"^  "^« 

965 4,477.5    387.0    3,624.1     13.3     8  501.9     prevlous  order,  toe  time  Of  toe  Senator  Senatoryield? 

in?::::::  J)g§^§    f^ll    il^l     {JJ     r§l^§     from  Souto  Carolina  has  exZd  ^'^ ?S^^^-   ^ ^«''*- 

1968< 4,136.1    345.0    5,175.0     11.9     9)66&o        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 

unanimous  consent  that  toe  Senator's  *'^***  myself  with  toe  remarks  of  toe  dls- 

« Estimated.                                                          time  be  extended  5  minutes  tinguished  Senator.  I  have  never  heard 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.                               The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wltoout  *^®  ^'^  Stated  more  clearly  and  the 

TABLE  6.-U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  FIBERS  COM.    Objection,  it  Is  SO  Ordered.  problem  put  forth  in  a  more  practical 

PAREDTOTHEFiBERCONTENTOFiMPORTSANDEXPORTS         Mr.  COTTON.  I  Shall  Only  use  2  of  "^° i^itJ^rstandable way. 

OF  ALL  SEMI-MANUFACTURED  AND  MANUFACTURED     toose  mlnutcs  ^  ™y  State,  the  manufacturing  In- 

TEXTiLE  AND  APPAREL  PRODUCTS,  AND  APPARENT        Mr  President  I  shall  not  take  the  fiir  dustry  depends  upon  the  textile  industry 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION,  i96i-«                             toeTtiSeTtoe  SeX  exce^to^^t.  ^  "^«  «^^«?  'jiLl^  ^  ^he  State.  It  has 

I'n  millions  of  pounds!                           In  a  few  sentences,  what  I  said  when  toe  *  Payro"  of  $280  mUUon  a  year.  It  Is 

j— ^    Senator  from  Georgia  made  his  speech  J""^^  °'  ^  °"^i^IJf^^^^*"°"-  "^^  ^- 

.,  a'S.l!     to  toe  Senate  on  tills  subject  toe  other  ^^^  employs  68.000  people,  of  whom 

Apparent       cant  of     day  50,000  people  are  employed  in  my  partic- 

r  ,         ^         """Sli?    ^""S'^        Tins  is  not  in  any  way  a  reflection  ^^^ei°l^  Angeles. 

Year         sumption  Imports  Exports  sumption    sumption    upon  toe  Very  able  speech  of  the  Senator  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

1961 6.567.0    333.6    326.0    6,574.6          5.1     from  Souto  Carolina— but  time  after  »' the  Senator  has  expired. 

||g 7''2^-8    4I2S*    307S*    }i79          II     time  we  have  had  a  field  day  in  toe  sen-  ^r    MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

1964 7)789.6    491)2    325)5    7)955)3          6  2     ate,  and  Senators  have  deUvered  speech  i^ianmious  consent  for  an  additional  2 

ill l^)i    ^{l    ^11    iJ2)«          II    after  speech  about  tiiis  sltiiation.  but  °^*«!:„     _ 

1967::::::  8)986)3    697)7    mS    I'Si  0         75    ^t  has  ended  here  and  been  limited  to  ^^«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

1968' 9,668.0    784.3    321.0  10.131.3          7)7     talk.  Objection,  it  Is  SO  ordered. 

>  Preliminary.                                                         Now  toe  Straws  In  toe  wind  Indicate  ^^-  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.                           that  toe  present  administration  is  pre-  out  that  there  are  230,000  businesses, 

,     ,                       paring  or  Is  inclined,  at  least,  to  follow  mainly    small.    They    form    toe    main 

TABLE  7.-U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  MANMADE  FIBERS,     toe  example  of  toe  administrations  of  strengto  and  backbone  of  this  Industrial 

m?nBT<f°.«IVJllrr?c*!*c"  '''^^  '^°"^^'*^  °^    President  Johnson.  President  Kennedy,  complex  that  we  caU  America.  lArge 

Lanufactured  mm?  IT.'Z^T^luc'l^    "^^  President  Elsenhower,  and  place^:  numbers  of  toe  members  of  the  minority 

Jnd  APPARENT  ooSSJ  c  mSsumpt.on               '    ^""""^^  relations  and  toe  attitiide  of  toe  g^ouPS  who  need  special  help  are  em- 

and  APPARENT  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION                   g^^^g  Department  ahead  of  toe  preserva-  Ployed  in  toe  industry. 

I'n  miiiiona  of  doiian] tlon  Of  American  jobs.  I  point  out  to  toe  distinguished  Senator 

i;;;^        I  am  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Pres-  ^i^o™  Souto  Carolina  that  as  toe  story 

as  a  per-     Ident  of  toe  United  States,  and  I  am  ^  told  and  as  toe  bill  comes  up  for  con- 

Miii                       dSmertlc     dome$t°ic     '^th  him  98  percent  of  toe  time,  I  hope,  sideration,  I  would  like  to  do  whatever 

V-.,         ...  .?"*  I      ..   r     ^         •*"•         •»"-     But  toe  time  has  come  to  do  something  ^  can  to  join  entousiastically  with  the 

^-^ «""i»»w"  ""Port*  Exports  sumption    sumption    more  toan  talk;   and  toe  opportiiS^  Senator  and  otoers  in  this  most  needed 

}^ I'^ll      |3-g     g.5    1.9M.4          1.2     WiU  be  before  the  Senate  within  a  very  concern  for  this  particular  industry. 

1963::::::  2)78/8      35)9     951    2"7M6          11    ^^^  **ays  to  indicate  our  intent  to  do  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  toe  dis- 

IIU 3.174.3      49.9    105.7    3)118)5          1)6     something  about  this  situation.  I  think  tinguished  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 

1966::::;:  4)002)2     ml    mo    1^7          W    ^^ch  an  indication  wouM  strengtoen  toe  Murphy)  was  a  strong  worker  and  sup- 

1967. 4,240.4     137.5    134.4    4)243)5          3)2     administrationratoertoanhurtit.be-  porter  of  a  similar  measure  in  the  past 

"^^ ^'"^^     "^■*    "*-°    ^■^■*         3.3    cause  it  is  time  that  toe  world  should  There  is  industrywide  support  in  CaU- 

'  Estimated.                                                        know  and  the  country  should  know  toat  fomla.  As  we  emphasize  the  need  for  this 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.                           Congress  is  prepared  to  perform  its  duty  measure  and  as  we  see  southern  support 
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for  the  northern  textile  Industry,  we  are 
talking  about  a  national  industry 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  concern 
for  the  textile  import  problem  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  expressed.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with 
many  plants  being  located  in  rural  areas. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  jobs  for 
workers  in  these  areas  may  be  jeopard- 
ized. I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  fair  and  reasonable  voluntary  import 
quota  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  wishes  me  to  yield  briefly 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  losing  his 
rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING, OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL    POL- 
ICY ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  287.  S.  1075. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  bill  (S. 
1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  investigations,  stud- 
ies, surveys,  and  research  relating  to 
the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHOBT   TTTLE  I 

Sec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969". 

PT7RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  encour- 
age productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  his  environment:  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam- 
age  to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man- 
to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  Nation:  and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  Advisers. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION    OP   NATIONAL   ENVIBONMEITrAL 
POUCT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
man  depends  on  his  biological  and  physical 
surroundings  for  food,  shelter  and  other 
needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment  as  well- 
and  recognizing  further  the  profound  In- 
fluences of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nological advances  on  our  physical  and  bio- 
logical surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of 


life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources 
to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may 

( 1 )  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  suc- 
ceeding generations: 

(2)  assure  for  aU  Americans  safe,  health- 
fiU,  productive,  and  estheUcally  and  cultur- 
ally pleasing  surroundings: 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion. rUk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  un- 
desirable and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ- 
ment which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wldesharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

( b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per- 
son has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right 
to  a  healthful  environment  and  that  each 
person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  pub- 
lic laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  be  Inerpreted  and  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government — 

(a)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a 
systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach  which 
will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  in  planning  and  in  decisionmak- 
ing which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's  en- 
vironment; 

<b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  insure  that  presently 
unquantified  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations; 

(c)  include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significanUy  affecting 
toe  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
finding  by  the  responsible  official  that— 

(I)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  has  been  studied  and  consid- 
ered: 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  following  reason- 
able alternatives  are  Justified  by  other  stated 
considerations  of  national  policy; 

(III)  local  short-term  uses  of  man's  en- 
vironment are  consistent  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  long-term  productivity;  and 
that 

(Iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments   of   resources   are    warranted. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  un- 
resolved confltcte  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  land,  water,  or  air; 

(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  max- 
imize International  cooperation  in  anticipat- 
ing and  preventing  a  decline  In  the  quality 
of  mankind's  world  environment;  and 

(f )  review  present  statutory  authority  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  current  policies 
and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  pro- 
pose to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
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such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  roake 
their  authority  consistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  In 
this  Act  are  supplementary  to,  but  shall  not 
be  considered  to  repeal  the  existing  mandates 
and  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies 
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TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  their  existing  pro- 
grams and  authorities,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  conduct  investigaUons.  studies 
surveys,  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
ecological  systems  and  environmental 
quality; 

(b)  to  docimient  and  define  changes  in  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
essary data  and  other  information  for  a  con- 
tlnulng  analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and   an  interpretation   of   their  underlying 

(c)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  Individ- 
uals  in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps; 

(d)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  individuals' 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring' 
maintanlng,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

(e)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  in- 
formation in  the  planning  and  development 
of  resource-oriented  projects: 

(f )  to  conduct  research  and  studies  within 
natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership 
which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral  agencies:  and 

(K)  to  assist  the  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers  established  under  title  III 

*  ^.'.^w^*^*  ^^^  ^'^y  council  or  committee 
established  by  the  President  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to— 

( 1 )  make  grants.  Including  training  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  or  individuals,  and  to  ac- 
cept and  use  donations  of  funds,  property 
personal  services,  or  facilities  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  Inventory  of 
existing  and  future  natural  resource  de- 
velopment projects,  engineering  works,  and 
other  major  projects  and  programs  contem- 
plated or  planned  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cles  or  organizations  which  make  significant 
modifications  In  the  natural  environment; 

(3)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and  re- 
ceiving information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  In  prog- 
ress or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  or  individuals-  and 

(4)  assist  and  advise  State  and  local' gov- 
ernment, and  private  enterprise  in  bringing 
their  activities  into  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  other  Acts  designed 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated 8500.000  annually  for  fiscal  yearr 
1971  and  1972.  and  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

Sec.  203.  In  recognition  of  the  additional 
duties  which  the  President  may  assign  to 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to  sup- 
port any  council  or  committee  established 
by  the  President  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems  and  in  furtherance  of  the  policies 
establlshsd  by  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished m  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology an  additional  office  with  the  title 
"Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology."  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Director  of  the  Office 


of  Science  and  Technology  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Bates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 
TITLE  in 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  a  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Each  member  shall,  as  a  result 
of  training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be 
professionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  In- 
terpret environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and 
respKsnslve  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  interest  of 
this  Nation.  The  President  shall  designate 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  from  such  members. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313) .  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the 
Board  shall  be  to  study  and  analyze  environ- 
mental trends  and  the  factors  that  effects 
these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and 
analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.  In 
carr>'lng  out  this  function,  the  Board  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment; 

(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff 
support  to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  Improvement  of  environmental  quality; 
and 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  make  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  Federal  programs,  projects, 
activities,  and  policies  which  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon  to  the  President. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Board  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  environ- 
mental quality  report  required  under  section 
303. 

(d)  The  Board  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  shall  carry  out  their  duties 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  shall  perform 
whatever  additional  duties  he  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

Sec  303.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  beginning  June  30,  1970.  an 
aimual  environmental  quality  report  which 
shall  set  forth:  (a)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or  altered 
environmental  classes  of  the  Nation;  and 
(b)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  qual- 
ity, management,  and  utilization  of  such 
environments  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Nation. 

Sec  304.  The  Board  may  employ  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Board  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof). 

Sec  305.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  annually  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  conunittee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  is  here.  He 
will  concur  that  the  committee  went  into 
this  matter  in  great  detail.  We  have  had 
it  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
the  bill  was  given  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
entirely  correct.  I  add  that  I  concur  in 
the  statement  which  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
going  to  make  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  S.  1075, 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended  and  as  reported  by 
tlie  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  July  8,  1969,  is  in  my 
judgment  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant measure  in  the  area  of  long- 
range  domestic  policymaking  that  will 
come  before  the  91st  Congress.  Without 
question,  it  is  the  most  significant  meas- 
ure in  the  area  of  natural  resource  policy 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  S.  1075 
provides  a  considered  congressional 
statement  of  national  goals  and  purposes 
for  the  management  and  preservation  of 
the  quality  of  America's  future  environ- 
ment. The  bill  directs  that  all  Federal 
agencies  conduct  their  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  goals,  and  provides 
"action-forcing"  procedures  to  insure 
that  these  goals  and  principles  are  ob- 
served. The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
its  provisions  are  supplemental  to  the 
existing  mandates  and  authorizations  of 
all  Federal  agencies.  This  constitutes  a 
statutory  enlargement  of  the  responsibil- 
ities and  the  concerns  of  all  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government. 

Title  II  grants  new  authority  to  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
gage in  research  and  to  incorporate  the 
results  of  this  ecological  and  environ- 
mental quality  research  into  all  of  their 
planning  and  development  activities.  In 
addition,  title  n  strengthens  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology's  capabilities 
in  the  area  of  coordinating  Federal  en- 
vironmental management  activities  by 
adding  the  new  position  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector. 

Title  III,  of  the  measure  creates  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Ad- 
visers in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Both  the  Board  of  Environ- 
mental Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  are  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  the  bill  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

The  Board  is  directed  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  analysis  of  environ- 
mental trends,  the  factors  which  effect 
these  trends,  and  to  relate  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation, 
social,  economic,  and  health  goals  of  the 
Nation. 

Finally,  S.  1075  requires  the  submission 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  of  an  annual  en- 
vironmental quality  report.  The  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  provide  a  statement 
of  progress,  to  establish  some  baselines, 
and  to  tell  us  how  well — or  as  some  sus- 
pect, how  bad — we  are  doing  in  manag- 


ing the  environment — the  Nation's  life 
support  system. 

In  many  respects,  the  only  precedent 
and  parallel  to  what  is  proposed  in  S. 
1075  is  in  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  declared  an  historic  national 
policy  on  management  of  the  economy 
and  established  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  is  my  view  that  S.  1075  will 
provide  an  equally  important  national 
policy  for  the  management  of  America's 
future  environment. 

Mr.  President,  a  statement  of  environ- 
mental policy  is  more  than  a  statement 
of  what  we  believe  as  a  people  and  as  a 
Nation.  It  establishes  priorities  and  gives 
expression  to  our  national  goals  and  as- 
pirations. It  serves  a  constitutional  func- 
tion in  that  administrators  may  refer  to 
it  for  guidance  in  making  decisions 
which  find  environmental  values  in  con- 
flict with  other  values. 

What  is  involved  is  a  congressional 
declaration  that  we  do  not  intend,  as 
a  government  or  as  a  people,  to  initiate 
actions  which  endanger  the  continued 
existence  or  the  health  of  mankind. 
That  we  will  not  intentionally  initiate 
actions  which  will  do  ir  eparable  dam- 
age to  the  air,  land,  and  water  which 
support  life  on  earth. 

An  environmental  policy  is  a  policy 
for  people.  Its  primary  concern  is  with 
man  and  his  future.  The  b«isic  princi- 
ple of  the  policy  is  that  we  must  strive, 
in  all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  man's  relationships 
to  his  physical  surroundings.  If  there  are 
to  be  departures  from  the  standard,  they 
will  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  the 
policy.  And  as  exceptions,  they  will  have 
to  be  justified  in  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  this  legislation  over  the  past 
few  years.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  this  measure.  It  re- 
turns to  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
and  the  initiative  for  domestic  policy- 
making in  this  important  area  of  na- 
tional concern.  At  the  same  time,  the 
measure  is  designed  to  complement  the 
Presidents  recently  established  inter- 
agency, C^abinet-level  Council  on  the 
Environment  and  the  resix>nsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Agencies  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental management. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  selected  portions  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  .on  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Committee  on   Interior  and 

Insitlar  Affairs  Report  on  S.   1075 

mraooucnoN 

It  Is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  members 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  our  Nation's  present  state  of 
knowledge,  our  established  public  pwlicies, 
and  our  existing  governmental  institutions 
are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  growing 
environmental  problems  and  crises  the  Na- 
tion faces. 

The  Inadequacy  of  present  knowledge, 
policies,  and  institutions  is  refiected  In  our 
Nation's  history,  in  cur  national  attitudes, 
and  in  our  contemporary  life.  We  see  increas- 
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iBg  evidence  of  tbia  Inadequacy  all  around 
ua:  bapbasard  urban  and  suburban  growtb; 
ccDwdlnc.  oongeatlon.  ajixl  ooodlOosia  wltbln 
oar  oecttnri  dttea  WhUsh  rwutt  In  cItU  unrest 
and  detract  firatn  man's  social  and  psycbolog- 
Ical  ««U-being;  tbe  loas  of  valuable  open 
■paoea;  Inoonalatenit  and,  often,  liKxxberent 
rural  and  urban  land-uee  poUdea;  critical 
air  and  water  pollution  problems;  dlmlnlab- 
taig  recreational  opportunity:  continuing  soU 
•raaton:  tbe  decpradatlon  at  unique  eooays- 
tema;  needless  detoreataiUon;  tbe  decline  and 
eztlDotlon  of  nab  and  wildlife  species:  falter- 
ing and  poorly  deitgiMd  tranaportatlon  sys- 
tune;  poor  arcblteotural  design  and  ugliness 
In  pubUc  and  private  atructures;  rising  levels 
of  DOtee:  tbe  oontlnued  prollferaittan  of  pes- 
ticides and  cbemlcala  wltbout  adequate  con- 
sideration of  tbe  cooaequences:  radiation 
baaards;  thermal  pollution:  an  Increasingly 
ugly  landscape  cluttered  wltb  blUboards, 
power  lines,  and  Junkyards:  and  many,  many 
otber  envlrocmeoital  quality  problems. 

Traditional  national  policies  and  programs 
were  not  designed  to  acbleve  these  condi- 
tions. But  they  were  not  designed  to  avoid 
tbem  either.  And,  as  a  result,  they  were  not 
avoided  In  tbe  past.  Tbey  are  not  being 
avoided  today. 

Traditional  policies  were  primarily  de- 
signed td  enhance  the  production  of  goods 
and"  to  ififfAase  the  gross  national  product. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  been  very  successful  at 
these  endeavors.  Our  gross  national  product 
la  approaching  $900  bUUon  a  year.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can people  enjoy  tbe  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world.  Our  technological  ability 
Is  iinrivaled.  But.  as  a  nation,  we  have  paid 
a  price  for  our  material  well-being.  That 
price  may  be  seen  today  In  tbe  declining 
quality  of  the  American  environment. 

As  the  evidence  of  environmental  decay 
and  degradaUon  motints.  It  becomes  clearer 
each  day  that  tbe  Nation  cannot  continue 
to  pay  tbe  price  of  past  abuse.  The  costs  of 
air  and  water  poUutlon,  poor  land-use  poll- 
clee  and  urban  decay  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred for  payment  by  future  generations. 
These  problems  must  be  faced  while  they 
are  still  of  manageable  prc^xirtlons  and  while 
altemaUve  solutions  are  still  available. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  balanced  and  healthf\il  environment 
new  means  and  procedures  to  preserve  en- 
vironmental values  in  the  larger  pubUc  In- 
terest, to  coordinate  Government  activities 
that  shape  our  future  environment,  and  to 
provide  guidance  and  Incenttves  for  State 
and  local  government  and  for  private  enter- 
prise must  be  devised. 

In  spite  of  tbe  growing  public  recognition 
or  the  urgency  of  many  environmental  prob- 
lems and  the  need  to  reorder  national  goals 
and  priorities  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
(there    is    still    no    comprehenalve    national 
poucy  on  environmental  management  There 
are  limited  policies  directed  to  some  areas 
Where   speclflc   problems   are   recognized   to 
exist,  but  we  do  not  have  a  considered  state- 
ment of  overall  national  goals  and  purposes 
Aa  a  result  of  this  faUure  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  national  policy,  envlronmenal 
decisionmaking  largely  continues  to  proceed 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  PoUcy  Is  established  by 
default  and  Inaction.  Environmental  prob- 
lems are  only  dealt  wltb  when  they  reach 
maia  proportions.  PubUc  desires  and  aspira- 
tions are  seldom  consulted.  Important  deci- 
sions concerning  the  use  and  tbe  shape  of 
mans   tuture  environment  continue  to  be 
made  In  small  but  steady  increments  which 
perpetuate  rather  than  avoid  the  recognized 
mistakes  of  previous  decades. 

Today  it  U  clear  that  we  cannot  continue 
on  this  course.  Our  natural  resources— our 
air.  water,  and  land— are  not  unlimited  >  We 
no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  that  we 
°v*^  !'^-'°y®**-  '^^*  ultimate  Issue  posed  by 
abortslgbted,  conflicting,  and  often  selflab 


demanda  and  pressures  upon  the  finite  re- 
sources of  tbe  earth  are  olear.  As  a  nation, 
and  as  a  world,  we  face  these  conditions: 

A  population  which  Is  doubling  at  Increas- 
ingly shorter  Intervals: 

Demands  for  resources  which  are  growing 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  population:  and 

A  growing  technological  power  wblcb  Is 
far  outstripping  man's  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  ability  to  control  Its  Impact  on 
the  environment. 

Tbe  committee  beUevee  that  America's  ca- 
pacity as  a  nation  to  confront  these  condi- 
tions and  deal  more  effectively  wltb  the  grow- 
ing list  of  environmental  hazards  and  prob- 
lems resulting  from  these  conditions  can  be 
improved  and  broadened  If  tbe  Congress 
clariflee  the  goals,  concepts,  and  piocediu-ee 
which  determine  and  guide  the  programs  and 
the  acUvities  of  Federal  agencies.  Moreover, 
this  can  be  done  with  the  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  State,  local,  and  private  action 
win  also  be  favorably  Influenced. 

The  committee  is  aware,  as  are  other  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  which  handle  en- 
vironmental legislation,  that  It  is  extremely 
difficult  in  our  increasingly  complex  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  coordinated  responses 
among  tbe  numerous  Federal  agencies' 
(aside  from  private  enterprise  and  State  and 
local  agencies)  Involved  in  the  miUtiple  uses 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  unless 
there  are  established  common  approaches  to 
determine  what  actions  are  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  pubUc  Interest  In  healthful  and 
quality  surroundings.  To  provide  a  basis  for 
advancing  the  pubUc  Interest,  a  congres- 
sional statement  is  required  of  the  evolving 
national  objecUves  of  managing  our  physical 
surroundings,  our  land,  air,  water,  open 
space,  and  otber  nattiral  resoxuxes  and  en- 
vironmental amenities. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  committee 
considered,  amended  and  reported  S.  1075 
to  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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PURPOSC 

The  purpose  of  S.  1075,  tbe  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1989,  U  to  estab- 
lish, by  congressional  action,  a  national 
poUcy  to  guide  Federal  activities  which  are 
involved  with  or  related  to  tbe  management 
Of  the  environment  or  which  have  an  im- 
pact on  tbe  quality  of  the  environment. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  growing 
public  concern  for  the  quality  of  tbe  en- 
vironment and  tbe  manner  In  which  it  Is 
managed.  The  cause  of  this  concern  appears 
to  be  twofold:  First,  tbe  evidence  of  en- 
vironmental mismanagement  is  accumulat- 
ing at  an  ever-increasing  rate  as  a  result 
of  popiUatlon  growth.  Increased  pressiu'ea 
on  a  finite  resource  base,  and  advancing  tech- 
nological developments  which  have  enlarged 
man's  capacity  to  effectuate  environmental 
change.  Second,  the  American  people — aa  a 
resiat  of  growing  affluence,  more  leisure  time, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  consequences  of 
continuing  many  present  environmental 
trends — are  placing  a  much  higher  value  on 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  their 
surroundings  than  ever  before. 

The  public's  growing  concern  has  flgured 
prominently  in  many  different  areas  of  Fed- 
eral activity.  Most  often  it  is  seen  in  tbe 
form  of  citizen  Indignation  and  protest  over 
tbe  actions  or,  in  some  cases,  the  lack  of 
action  of  Federal  agencies.  Examples  of  tbe 
rising  public  concern  over  the  manner  in 
which  Federal  policies  and  activities  have 
contributed  to  environmental  decay  and  deg- 
radation may  be  seen  in  tbe  Santa  Barbara 
oU  weU  blowout:  tbe  ciurent  controversy 
over  the  lack  of  an  assured  water  supply 
and  tbe  impact  of  a  super -Jet  airport  on  the 
Everglades  National  Park:  the  proliferation 
of  pesticides  and  other  chemicals:  the  Indis- 
criminate siting  of  steam  fired  powerplants 
and  other  units  of  heavy  industry:  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and 
estuaries;    tbe  loss  of  pubUcly  owned  sea- 


shores, open  spaces,  and  other  Irreplaceable 
natiu-al  assets  to  industry,  commercial  users 
and  developers:  rising  levels  of  air  pollution-' 
federally  sponsored  or  aided  construction  ac- 
tivities such  as  highways,  airports,  and  otber 
pubUc  works  projects  which  proceed  wltbout 
reference  to  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
local  people. 

S.  1075  is  designed  to  deal  with  many  of  tbe 
basic  causes  of  these  increasingly  trouble- 
some and  often  critical  problems  of  domestic 
policy.  A  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
restore  public  confidence  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's capacity  to  achieve  Important  pub- 
Uc purposes  and  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  It  Is  the  Committee's 
belief  that  3.  1076  will  also  provide  a  model 
and  a  demonstration  to  which  State  govern- 
ments may  look  In  their  efforts  to  reorganize 
local  Institutions  and  to  establish  local  poU- 
cles  conducive  to  sound  environmental 
management.  This  objective  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance because  many  of  the  most  serious 
environmental  problems  tbe  Nation  faces  are 
within  the  scope  and,  often,  within  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  State  action  and 
State  responsibUity. 

8.  1075  Is  also  designed  to  deal  with  the 
long-range  implications  of  many  of  the  cri- 
tical environmental  problems  which  have 
caused  great  pubUc  concern  in  recent  years. 
The  challenge  of  environmental  manage- 
ment, la.  in  essence,  a  challenge  of  modem 
man  to  himself.  Tbe  principal  threats  to  the 
environment  and  the  Nation's  life  support 
system  are  those  that  man  has  himself  In- 
duced in  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth, 
greater  productivity,  and  other  Unportant 
values.  These  threats— whether  in  the  form 
of  poUution.  crowding,  ugliness,  or  in  some 
other  form — were  not  achieved  Intentionally. 
They  were  the  spinoff,  the  fallout  and  the 
imanticlpated  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  pursuit  of  narrower,  more  inunedl- 
ate  goals. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1075  U,  therefore  to 
estabUsh  a  national  poUcy  designed  to  cope 
with  environmental  crisis,  present  or  Im- 
pending. The  measiu-e  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment existing,  but  narrow  and  fractionated 
congressional  declarations  of  environmental 
policy. 

The  "National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1969"  would  contribute  to  a  more  orderly, 
rational,  and  constructive  Federal  reeponas 
to  environmental  decisionmaking  in  five  ma- 
jor ways.  These  are  briefly  set  out  below: 

1.  Management  of  the  environment  la  a 
matter  of  critical  concern  to  all  Americana. 
Virtually  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pUys  some  role  In  determimng  bow 
weU  the  environment  is  managed.  Yet.  many 
of  these  agencies  do  not  have  a  mandate,  a 
body  of  law,  or  a  set  of  poUdes  to  guide 
their  actions  wblcb  have  an  impact  on  the 
environment.  In  fact,  tbe  authorizing  legis- 
lation of  some  agencies  has  been  construed 
to  prohibit  tbe  consideration  of  Important 
environmental  values. 

Section  101  of  S.  1075  rectifies  this  by  pro- 
viding a  congressional  declaration  that  it  la 
tbe  continuing  poUcy  and  responsiblUty  of 
tbe  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practi- 
cable means,  consistent  with  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  to  Improve 
and  coordinate  Federal  planning  and  activi- 
ties to  the  end  that  certain  broad  national 
goals  in  the  management  of  the  envlroment 
may  be  attained. 

2.  A  statement  of  national  poUcy  for  the 
environment— Uke  other  major  policy  decla- 
rations— is  in  large  measiu-e  concerned  wltb 
principle  rather  than  detail:  wltb  an  expres- 
sion of  broad  national  goaU  rather  than  nar- 
row and  specific  procediu-es  for  implementa- 
tion. But.  If  goals  and  principles  are  to  be 
effective,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  ap- 
pUed  In  action.  S.  1075  thus  incorporates 
certain  "action-forcing"  provUlona  and 
procedurea   which   are   designed    to   aaaure 
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that  aU  Federal  agencies  plan  and  work  to- 
ward meeting  the  oballenge  of  a  better 
environment. 

3.  One  of  the  major  factors  contributing 
to  environmental  abuse  and  deterioration  la 
that  actions — often  actions  having  Irreversi- 
ble consequences — are  undertaken  wltbout 
adequate  consideration  of,  or  knowledge 
about,  their  Impact  on  the  environment.  Sec- 
tion 301  seeks  to  overcome  this  llmltaticm 
by  autborbdng  all  agencies  of  tbe  Federal 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  their  ex- 
isting programs  and  authorities,  to  conduct 
research,  studies,  and  surveys  related  to  eco- 
logical systems  and  tbe  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. This  section  also  authorizes  the 
agencies  to  make  this  Information  available 
to  the  public,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  to  utilize  ecological  informa- 
tion in  tbe  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects. 

Recognizing  the  leading  role  wblcb  tbe 
President  has  delegated  to  tbe  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  coordination 
of  Federal  activities  in  tbe  area  of  environ- 
mental administration,  tbe  committee  has 
adopted  provisions  designed  to  assist  and 
strengthen  this  office.  Tbe  committee  also  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  designate  one  or 
more  lead  agencies  to  carry  out  a  grant  pro- 
gram, to  maintain  an  Inventory  of  develop- 
ment projects  which  make  significant  en- 
vironmental modifications,  to  estabUsh  a 
data  collection  system,  and  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments. 

4.  Tltie  m  establishes  an  Independent, 
high-level,  three-member  Board  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  Board  is  pat- 
terned very  closely  after  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  which  was  established  by  tbe 
PuU  Employment  Act  of  1948. 

Tbe  Board's  function  Is  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  analysis  of  envlroiuneutal 
trends  and  the  factors  which  affect  these 
trends,  and  to  relate  each  area  of  study  and 
analjrsls  to  the  social,  economic,  health,  and 
conservation  goals  of  tbe  Nation.  Tbe  Board 
wUl  provide  an  overview  of  how  effectively 
the  Nation  is  maintaining  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  future  and  present  generations.  In 
addition,  it  will  be  uniquely  equipped  to  serve 
an  early  warning  fxmction  by  Identifying 
emerging  environmental  problems  at  an 
early  date  so  that  proper  responses  may  be 
prepared  before  situations  reach  crisis 
proportions  and  before  the  coats  of  dealing 
with  problems  grow  large. 

The  Board  would  also  strength  tbe  Office 
of  the  President  by  providing  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  staff  support  on  tbe  formulation  of 
national  poUcles  and  otber  measiu-es  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  the  environment.  In 
addltion.tbe  Board  would  assist  the  President 
In  the  preparation  of  an  annual  environ- 
mental quality  report. 

5.  Section  303  requires  tbe  President  to 
submit  to  tbe  Congress  an  annual  environ- 
mental quaUty  report  on  tbe  current  status 
and  condition  of  the  major  natural,  man- 
made,  and  altered  envlroiunental  systems  of 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  the  report  la  to 
identify  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In 
quaUty,  management,  and  the  utilization  of 
these  environmental  systems  and  tbe  effects 
of  these  trends  on  tbe  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  tbe  Nation. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  report  available 
wblcb  siunmarlzes  and  brings  together  in 
one  convenient  place  an  authoritative  and 
periodic  statement  on  the  status  of  tbe  en- 
vironment. Instead,  there  are  hundreds  of 
reports  which  deal  with  some  smaU  aspects 
of  environmental  management.  More  often 
than  not  these  are  technical  In  nature  and 
do  not  provide  meaningful  measiuee  of  how 
weU  the  Nation  is  meeting  environmental 
goals  and  objectives.  The  annual  report  re- 
quired by  S.  1076  would  provide  a  baseline  axid 
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a  periodic  objective  statement  of  national 
progress  In  achieving  a  quaUty  environ- 
ment for  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

BACKOBOUND 

Legislative  history 
S.  1075,  tbe  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1989,  was  Introduced  in  tbe  91st  Con- 
gress on  February  18,  1969,  by  Senator  Jack- 
son. Hearings  on  this  and  two  related  bills 
Introduced  by  Senators  Nelson  (8.  1752)  and 
McGovem  (8.  237)  were  held  on  April  16, 
1969,  before  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.'  PoUowlng  a  staff  study 
and  consultations  wltb  tbe  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  the  federal  depart- 
ments, the  committee  considered  S.  1075  In 
executive  session  on  June  18,  1969.  Following 
tbe  adoption  of  a  number  of  committee 
amendments,  tbe  measure  was  ordered  re- 
ported to  tbe  Senate  on  Jime  18,  1969.  At  tbe 
request  of  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  representatives 
of  the  Biu«au  of  the  Budget,  the  committee 
voted,  on  July  8,  1969,  to  reconsider  the 
measure  for  the  puri>ose  of  considering  addi- 
tional amendments.  The  amendments  were 
proposed  by  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  In  a 
July  7.  1969.  letter  to  tbe  chairman  of  tbe 
committee.  The  proposed  amendments  to 
titles  I  and  U  of  S.  1075  were  adopted. 
Amendments  proposed  to  tltie  ni  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  adopted  In  part 
and  rejected  In  part.  Following  tbe  adoption 
of  otber  amendments  suggested  by  members 
of  tbe  committee,  tbe  measure  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  8,  1969. 

S.  1075,  as  Introduced,  was  substantiaUy 
the  same  measure  as  S.  2805  which  was  In- 
troduced In  the  90th  Congress  on  December 
16,  1967,  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Kucbel. 
Tbe  far-reaching  objectives  of  S.  2805  and 
similar  legislation  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  Membws  of  both  Houses  were 
considered  at  a  unique  Joint  House-Senate 
colloqulun)  convened  by  the  chairmen  of  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  tbe  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  July  17,  1968,  to  dlsctiss 
a  national  policy  for  tbe  environment.' 

Many  of  the  concepts  and  Ideas  Incorpo- 
rated In  S.  1075  were  drawn  from  ambitious 
measxues  Introduced  In  previous  Congresses. 
Of  particular  relevance  were  3.  2549,  the  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  Act.  introduced  by 
Senator  Murray  to  1959  and  S.  2282  totro- 
duced  by  Senator  Nelson  to  the  89tb  Con- 
gress. The  Murray  bill,  endorsed  by  a  dlstto- 
gulsbed  group  of  Senators  in  tbe  86th  and 
subsequently  to  the  87th  Congress,  called  for 
tbe  establishment  of  more  efficient  machto- 
ery  In  tbe  resident's  Office  to  coordtoate  ro- 
souroe  conservation  on  tbe  basis  of  national 
goals.  The  Nelson  blU  tocluded  broad  pro- 
visions to  cope  with  toadequate  use  and 
appUcatlon  by  Federal  agencies  of  ecological 
knowledge  and  research  methods  for  attato- 
Ing  better  management  of  our  physical  en- 
vironment. Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
each  of  these  and  other  environmental 
measures  before  tbe  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee.' 

Otber  concepts  and  ideas  tocorporated  toto 
S.  1075  were  drawn  from  tbe  proceedings  of 
the  previously  mentioned  Jotot  House-Sen- 
ate coUoqulum,  from  technical  reports,  con- 
ferences and  symposai,  and  from  books  and 
Jounuila  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems.' 

In  addition,  tbe  committee  baa  reviewed 
and  drawn  upon  concepts  and  ideas  incor- 
porated Into  many  measures  introduced  to 
this  and  prevloiis  Congresses  related  to  var- 
ious aspects  of  environmental  management.' 
Need  for  the  measure 

Tbla  oommlttee  has  oompUed  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  demonstrattog  instances  of 
shortcomings,  problems,  and  even  national 
criaes  arising  to  many  respeota  from  tbe  to- 


adequaolea  of  tbe  Nation's  environmental 
management  policlee  and  practices.  Similar 
evidence  has  been  compiled  by  otber  con- 
gressional committees  and  is  a  recurrent 
topic  In  tbe  news  media  and  to  popular  and 
techmcal  publications. 

Extensive  collections  of  commentary  re- 
garding specific  examples  of  environmental 
problems  along  with  commentary  by  recog- 
nized spokesmen  and  authorities  In  the  field 
have  been  published  by  this  committee  to 
tbe  transcripts  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  col- 
loquium to  discuss  a  national  policy  for  tbe 
environment  (90th  Cong.,  second  sees.),  in 
the  hearing  on  a  national  environmental  tx)l- 
Icy  (9l8t  Cong.,  first  sees.),  and  elsewhere.' 
The  latter  document  Includes  an  appendix 
entitled  "Bibliography  on  Environmental  Is- 
sues," which  lists  numerous  books,  papers, 
articles,  and  otber  published  material  deal- 
ing with  the  critical  problems  of  tbe  environ- 
ment. 

It  would  be  Impracticable  to  attempt  a 
summary  of  this  volumtoous  dau  In  this  re- 
port. Drawing  upon  the  testimony  presented 
to  this  and  other  committees,  however  the 
committee  believes  that  the  following  basic 
propositions  summarize  the  situation  of  con- 
temporary America  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  management  of  the 
environment: 

1.  Population  growth  and  increastog  per 
capita  material  demands  are  placing  un- 
precedented pressures  upon  a  finite  resource 
base. 

2.  Advanctog  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology have  vastly  enlarged  man's  ablUt^y  to 
alter  the  physical  environment. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  foregotog  con- 
ditions presents  a  serious  threat  to  tbe  Na- 
tion's Ufe  support  system.  The  pursuit  of 
greater  materia]  wealth  and  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, tbe  quest  for  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  requirements  of  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities have  had  unplanned  and  often  un- 
foreseen consequences  to  tbe  form  of  re- 
source depletion,  pollution,  ill  conceived 
urbanization,  and  otber  aspects  of  environ- 
mental degradation. 

4.  The  attainment  of  effective  national  en- 
vironmental management  requires  tbe  Na- 
tion's endorsement  of  a  set  of  resource  man- 
agement values  which  are  in  the  long-range 
public  Interest  and  which  merit  tbe  support 
of  all  social  institutions.  The  Federal  role 
will  involve  to  some  measure  nearly  every 
Federal  agency.  Successful  Federal  leader- 
ship In  environmental  management  must  be 
based  upon  tbe  best  possible  information 
and  analyses  concerning  the  stattia  and 
trends  of  environmental  conditions.  Federal 
action  must  rest  upon  a  clear  statement  of 
tbe  values  and  goals  which  we  seek:  In  short, 
a  national  environmental  policy. 

There  Is  no  general  agreement  as  to  how 
critical  the  Nation's  present  environmental 
situation  has  become.  Some  respected 
scholars  insist  that  a  nimiber  of  crises  al- 
ready exist.  Others  matotaln  that  there  is 
yet  time  to  prevent  them.  There  is  nearly 
unanimous  agreement,  however,  that  action 
is  needed  and  that,  at  least  in  some  instances, 
dangerous  conditions  exist. 

Tbe  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  not  concluded  that  tbe  com- 
plex environmental  problems  we  face  are 
susceptible  of  easy  solution.  It  Is  however, 
clear  that  the  Congress  cannot  disavow  its 
reeponsibiUty  to  establish  basic  policies  and 
to  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  agen- 
cies it  has  created.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  stated  this  responsiblUty 
clearly: 

"PoUcymaktog  Is  not  a  function  that  can 
be  performed  properly  by  a  small  group  of 
appointed  officials,  no  matter  how  able  or 
well  intentloned.  Only  in  Congress,  where  the 
Members  are  dlrecUy  answerable  to  the  elec- 
torate, can  competing  political  interests  be 
adequately  represented  and  properly  accom- 
modated." 
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In  gathering  testimony  on  Tarlotis  aspects 
of  national  environmental  policy  over  the 
p«st  decade,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  received  broad  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  diverse  segments  of  American  so- 
ciety— from  the  scientific  community,  the 
universities,  bxislness  and  labor,  and  from 
public  affairs  groups.  The  committee  believes 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  move  ahead  to  define 
the  "environmental"  desires  of  the  American 
people  In  operational  terms  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Government  agencies  at  all  levels,  the 
courts,  private  enterprise,  and  the  public  can 
consider  and  act  upon. 

KZI.ATIONSHIP  or  S.    1073   TO  EXISTING   POLICIES 
AND  INSTTTTrnONS 

Existing  policies 
Congress  over  the  past  decade  has  passed 
a  procession  of  landmark  conservation  meas- 
ures on  behalf  of  recreation  and  wilderness, 
national  recreational  planning,  national  wa- 
ter planning  and  research,  wilderness  preser- 
vation, review  of  public  land  policies,  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  national  trails  and  a 
system  of  national  scenic  rivers,  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  noise  abatement,  pres- 
ervation of  endangered  wildlife,  urban  plan- 
ning for  open  space,  oceanography,  beautlfi- 
catlon  of  highways,  protection  of  shorelines 
and  estiuules,  and  other  related  areas.  Many 
of  these. measures  originated  In  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee." 
Others  originated  in  other  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  All  of  them,  in 
specific  and  specialized  ways,  constitute  con- 
gressional mandates  on  various  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental policy.  Taken  together,  these 
measures  provide  an  impressive  record  of 
congressional  action  and  concern. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  recent  hear- 
ings,  seminars,  colloqxaa,   and  staff  studies 
conducted  by  the  committee,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  very  real  reason  for  concern  for  those 
areas  in  which  no  policies  have  been  estab- 
lished or  In  which  the  conflicting  operational 
policies  of  different  agencies  are  frustrating 
and   complicating   the   achievement   of  en- 
vironmental quality  objectives  which  are  in 
the   interest   of   all.   Many   older   operating 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  at  present  have  a  mandate 
within  the  body  of  their  enabling  laws  to 
allow  them  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
environmental  values.  In  other  agencies,  es- 
peciaUy  when   the  expenditure  of  funds  Is 
Involved,  an  official's  laOtude  to  deviate  from 
narrow  policies  or  the  "most  economical  al- 
ternative" to  achieve  an  environmental  goal 
may  be  strictly  circumscribed  by  congres- 
sional authorizations  which  have  overlooked 
existing   or   potential   environmental    prob- 
lems or  the  limitations  of  agency  procedures. 
There  is  also  reason  for  serious  concern  over 
the  activities  of  those  agencies  which  do  not 
feel  they  have  sufficient  authority  to  under- 
take needed  research  and  action  to  enhance, 
preserve,  and  maintain  the  qualitative  side 
of  the  environment  In  connection  with  de- 
velopment activities. 

S.  1075,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
would  provide  all  agencies  and  all  Federal 
officials  Mrtth  a  legislative  mandate  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  on  the  environment.  This  would 
be  true  of  the  licensing  functions  of  inde- 
pendent agencies  as  well  as  the  ongoing  ac- 
tivities of  the  regular  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition,  by  providing  a  statement  of 
national  environmental  goals,  policies,  and 
procedures,  S.  1075  would  given  renewed  and 
vigorous  emphasis  to  the  Importance  of  ex- 
isting environmental  programs  and  legisla- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  better  Fed- 
eral environmental  management  practices  Is 
not  totally  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  policy. 
As  noted  earUer.  there  are  many  specific  and 
speciaUzed  legislative  policies  on  some  as- 
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pects  of  the  environment.  The  present  prob- 
lem also  Involves  the  need  to  rationalize  and 
better  coordinate  existing  policies  and  to  pro- 
vide means  by  which  they  may  be  continu- 
ously reviewed  to  determine  whether  they 
meet  the  overall  goal  of  a  quality  life  in  a 
quality  environment  for  all  Americans. 

Titles  n  and  m  of  S.  1076  provide  oo- 
ordinatlng  and  oversight  measiiree  which  are 
designed  to  insure  that  a  coordinated  Federal 
response  to  the  problems  of  envlrommental 
management  are  prepared. 

Existing  institutions 
The  Federal  Government,  at  present,  is  not 
well  structured  for  the  administration  of 
complex  environmental  issues  or  to  offer 
meaningful  alternatives  to  pasit  methods  of 
coping  with  environmental  problems.'"  Com- 
pensatory measures  have  been  sought 
through  Interagency  agreements  and  under- 
standings which  require  Joint  consultation 
and  planning  In  specified  cases  of  natural  re- 
sources administration." 

While  this  represents  an  improvement  in 
some  areas  of  environmental  administration 
and  policjrmaking,  the  compensatory  meas- 
ures are  more  in  the  nature  of  palliatives 
than  basic  reforms,  more  in  the  natuie  of  ad- 
ministrative statesmanship  rather  than  basic 
policy  detarmlnatlons.  In  effect,  they  treat 
the  symptoms  rather  than  the  basic  prob- 
lems. 

Functions  of  oversight  and  assessment,  in- 
sofar as  they  are  presently  fulfilled,  are  vested 
with  a  number  of  committees  of  the  Oongrees 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Budget's 
concern  has  proven  to  be  more  fiscal  than 
policy  oriented.  The  segmented  committee 
structure  ol  Congress,  coupled  with  inade- 
quate time  and  staff  to  survey  the  broad 
range  of  environmental  quality  problems, 
make  It  improbable  that  all  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  will,  or  can  be  expected  to 
provide  a  continuous  and  informed  sub- 
stitute for  legislation  through  which  a  com- 
prehensive environmental  public  policy  can 
be  developed  and  applied. '=" 

The  present  administration  has  recognized 
that  dealing  with  complex  environmental 
questions  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
focal  point  for  the  consideration  of  environ- 
mental values  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. On  June  3,  1969,  President  Nixon  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  11472  an  inter- 
agency Environmental  Quality  Council  to  be 
composed  of  six  Cabinet  officers  and  to  be 
chaired  by  himself.  The  Executive  order  also 
established  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality,  revoked  a  number 
of  prior  Executive  orders,  and  delegated  cer- 
tain staff  fimctions  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

During  the  April  16  hearings  on  S.  1076, 
members  of  the  Committee  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ajid  the  President's  science 
adviser  of  the  President's  Intent  to  estab- 
lish this  interagency  Ooimcll  on  the  enviixm- 
ment.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
Council  could  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
enviponmental  problems  which  were  of  con- 
cern to  more  than  one  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  which  required 
"action." 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  did,  how- 
ever, question  whether  an  Interagency  coun- 
cil alone  could  provide  the  objective  and  im- 
partial advice  and  adversary  support  the 
President  needs  in  dealing  with  environmen- 
tal problems. 

Senator  Jackson,  in  a  dialog  with  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge,  noted  that—  "•  •  'the  advice,  with 
all  due  respect,  that  the  President  would 
receive  from  the  departments  will  be  advice 
that  wiU  not  be  adverse  to  them.  It  will  be 
compromised  advice.  This  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  agencies.  It  U  hard  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  objective  advice.  This  is  why  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  plays  such  an  Impor- 
tant role.  This  la  why  your  office  [Office  of 


Science  and  Technology)  plays  an  impor- 
tant role.  Tou  have  science  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  the  President 
really  needs  to  be  armed  with  information 
with  which  he  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
Cabinet  departments.  He  needs  to  be  armed 
with  impartial  advice,  even  advice  of  an  ad- 
versary nature  which  wiU  place  the  opUons 
for  decision  before  the  President. 

"What  I  am  concerned  about,  you  see,  is 
whether  or  not  the  President  is  going  to  be 
presented  with  a  series  of  options  that  stem 
from  an  impartial  source.  This  Is  casting  no 
reflection  on  any  department,  but  every  Cabi- 
net officer  gets  pressures  right  from  the 
bottom  on  up." 

Concern  was  also  expressed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  over  whether  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  officers  Involved 
would  have  the  time  and  energy  to  provide 
the  continuity  of  effort  required.  Concern 
was  voiced  over  the  level  of  staff  support 
which  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
would  be  able  to  make  available  to  assist 
the  President's  Council. 

Based  upon  a  review  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  both  the  President's  Council 
and  an  Independent  board  of  environmental 
advisers  as  proi>«sed  in  S.  1075,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that  both  are  needed.  Their  func- 
tions and  activities  as  expressed  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  in  title  in  of  S.  1075  are 
not  in  conflict.  They  are  complementary 
bodies:  one  action-oriented  and  composed 
of  those  Cabinet  officers  chiefly  concerned 
with  environmental  matters,  and  the  other 
providing  objective  and  impartial  advice  as 
well  as  a  long-range  overview  and  problem 
identlflcation  function. 

SUMMARY 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had 
no  considered  policy  for  Its  environment,  the 
unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and 
the  Impact  of  science  and  technology  make 
a  policy  necessary  today.  The  expression  "en- 
vironmental quality"  symbolizes  the  complex 
and  interrelated  aspects  of  man's  dependence 
upon  his  environment.  Most  Americans  now 
understand,  far  better  than  our  forebears 
could  the  nature  of  man-environment  re- 
lationships. The  evidence  requiring  timely 
public  action  is  clear.  The  Nation  has  in  many 
areas  overdrawn  Its  bank  account  In  life- 
sustaining  natvu-al  elements.  For  these  ele- 
ments— air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space — 
technology  at  present  provides  no  substitutes. 
Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now  costing 
us  dearly,  not  merely  In  opportunities  fore- 
gone, in  impairment  of  health,  and  in  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience,  but  also  In  a 
demand  upon  tax  dollars  upon  personal  in- 
comes, and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  "Interest  charges"  in  environmental  de- 
terioration will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial 
action  and  of  getting  on  to  a  sound  basis 
for  the  future  will  never  again  be  less  than 
it  Is  today." 

Natural  beauty,  increased  recreational  op- 
portunity, urban  esthetics  and  other  ameni- 
ties would  be  Important  byproducts  of  a  na- 
tional environmental  policy.  They  are  worthy 
and  important  public  objecUves  in  their  own 
right.  But  the  compelling  reasons  for  a  na- 
tional policy  are  more  deeply  based.  The  sur- 
vival of  man.  In  a  world  in  which  decency 
and  dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason 
for  bringing  man's  Impact  on  his  environ- 
ment under  Informed  and  responsible  con- 
trol. The  economic  costs  of  maintaining  a 
life-sustaining  environment  are  unavoidable. 
We  have  not  imderstood  the  necessity  for 
respecting  the  limited  capacities  of  nature 
in  accommodating  itself  to  man's  exactions, 
nor  have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of 
adaption  to  deteriorating  conditions.  In  our 
management  of  the  environment  we  have 
exceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuperative 
powers,  and  in  one  form  or  another  we  must 
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now  pay  directly  the  costs  of  maintaining  air, 
water,  soil,  and  living  space  in  quantities  and 
quEtlities  sufficient  to  our  needs.  Economic 
good  sense  requires  the  declaration  of  a  policy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental quality  program  now.  Today  we 
have  the  option  of  channeling  some  of  our 
wealth  into  the  protection  of  our  future. 
If  we  fail  to  do  this  In  an  adequate  and 
timely  manner,  we  may  flnd  ourselves  con- 
fronted, even  In  this  generation,  with  an 
environmental  catastrophe  that  could  render 
our  wealth  meaningless  and  which  no  amount 
of  money  could  ever  cure. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  An  excellent  up-to-date  assessment  of  our 
present  resource  posture  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council.  The  summary  of  findings  and 
recommendations  Is  presented  as  appendix  1 
of  the  bearings  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  "National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy," Apr.  16,  1969. 

*A  recent  analysis  conducted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  showed 
that  environmental  programs  are  presently 
administered  by  63  Federal  agencies  located 
within  10  of  the  13  departments  as  well  as  16 
independent  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

''  National  environmental  policy,  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  first 
sess.,  on  S.  1075,  S.  1752,  and  S.  237,  Apr.  16, 
1969.  S.  1752,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Nel- 
son, would  create  a  five-member  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  This  Council  would  be  responsible 
for  assisting  the  President  in  preparing  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  Congrefs.  The  report 
would  be  reviewed  by  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  measure  would 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  studies  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, evaluate  and  disseminate  such  Infor- 
mation, and  consult  with  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

S.  237.  as  introduced  by  Senator  McOovern, 
would  require  that  the  President  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  the  environment.  The  measure  would  also 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Advis- 
ers on  Resources,  Conservation,  and  the  En- 
vironment which  would  be  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  three-member 
Council  wouuld  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  and  In  de- 
veloping and  recommending  national  policies 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment. 
For  the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  an- 
nual report  and  plan,  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  special 
committees  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Resources,  Conservation,  and 
Environment. 

*  The  proceedings  were  published  under  the 
title:  "Joint  House-Senate  Colloquium  To 
Discuss  a  National  Policy  for  the  Environ- 
ment," hearing  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  90th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  July  17,  1968. 

Following  the  colloquium,  a  "Congressional 
White  Paper"  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Cochalrman  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  George 
Miller  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress.  This  document,  issued 
as  a  Joint  committee  print  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  and  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  distributed  to 
the  entire  Congress  In  October  1968,  sum- 
marized the  key  points  raised  in  the  dialog 
between  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
colloquium  participants  which  included  five 
Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  President's  Science 
Adviser,  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  and  Dean 
Don  K.  Price  of  Harvard. 


A  special  rejwrt  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  "A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment"  was  prepared 
for  the  committee's  use  and  was  printed  as  a 
committee  print  on  July  11.  1968.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell  of 
Indiana  University  and  William  J.  Van  Ness, 
special  counsel  to  the  committee.  The  report 
was  used  as  a  background  document  for  the 
colloquium.  It  raises  and  discusses  In  detail 
many  of  the  issues  and  questions  implicit  In 
establishing  a  national  environmental  policy. 

» Proposed  Resources  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1960,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  86th 
Cong.,  second  sess.  on  S.  2549,  Jan.  25,  26,  28, 
and  29,  1960.  Ecological  Research  and  Surveys, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  89th  Cong., 
second  sess.,  April  27,  1966.  on  S.  2282. 

*  For  a  detailed  luting  of  these  documents 
see  app.  A,  entitled  "A  Documentation  on  En- 
vironmental Problems,  p.  25,  in  A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment,  committee  print. 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, July  11,  1968;  see  also  the  "Bibliography 
on  Environmental  Issues."  pp.  192-204  in  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy,  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.,  on  S.  1075,  S. 
237,  and  S.  1752,  Apr.  16,  1969. 

'  In  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Cong.,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  tabulated  over 
100  bills  which  were  directly  concerned  with 
environmental  Issues,  covering  a  broad  area 
of  Interest — cleaning  up  the  Nation's  rivers 
and  better  approaches  to  smog  control,  im- 
proving the  use  of  open  space  and  prevention 
of  disorderly  encroachment  by  superhigh- 
ways, factories  and  other  developments,  im- 
proved protection  of  areas  of  high  fertility, 
wiser  application  of  pesticides,  whose  residues 
affect  both  man  and  wildlife,  and  the  control 
of  urban  sprawl,  unsightly  Junkyards,  bill- 
boards, and  power  facilities  that  lower  the 
amenities  of  landscape. 

In  the  present  Congress,  an  initial  tabula- 
tion indicates  that  over  40  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  are  concerned  either  with  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment  or  the 
establishment  of  machinery  to  study  the 
overall  problems  of  the  human  environment. 
Of  the  16  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
eight  have  broad  Jurisdiction  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  Of  the  21  House  standing  com- 
mittees, 11  are  similarly  involved.  See  "A  Na- 
tional Policy  for  the  Environment,  app.  B,  p. 
29,  committee  print  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  July  11.  1968; 
"Congressional  White  Paper  on  A  National 
Policy  for  the  Environment,"  app.  p.  17,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  October  1968;  and  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  Multilith,  TP  450, 
SP  170  enUtled  "Environmental  Quality:  Se- 
lected Bills  and  Resolutions,"  June  20,  1969. 

"See,  for  example,  "Selected  Excerpts  on 
Environmental  Management  Policy,"  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  Feb.  6,  1968,  by  Senator 
Jackson,  and  the  committee  publications 
cited  in  previous  footnotes. 

» See  or  example.  "A  Brief  Presentation 
of  the  Committee's  History  and  Jurisdiction, 
and  A  Summary  of  Its  Accomplishments  Dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress,"  committee  print. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

See,  also  the  existing  legislation  which 
affects  coordination  of  Federal,  air  quality, 
water  quality,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  re- 
lated public  works  projects  cited  in  S.  2391, 
introduced  by  Senator  Muskle  and  others  on 
June  12,  1969. 

'"  This  deficiency  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  two  documents  cf  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences:  Paul  Weiss.  "Renew- 
able Resources:  A  Report  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources"  (NAS-NRC  Publ.  No. 
lOOA,  1962;  "Resources  and  Man,"  NAS-NRC. 
(In  press.)  Also  see  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  "Ad- 


ministrative PosslbUlUes  for  Environmental 
Control,"  in  The  Future  Environmente  of 
North  America  (Natural  History  Press,  1966), 
and  the  hearings  on  S.  1075. 

"The  inadequacies  of  such  compensatory 
measures  are  discussed  in  the  following: 
Stephen  K.  Bailey,  "Managing  the  Federal 
Government,"  in  Agenda  for  the  Nation 
(Brookings  Institution.  1968). 

'-This  fundamental  Issue  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  •Congressional  White  Paper  on 
a  National  Policy  for  the  Environment,"  op. 
clt. 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  economic  and 
social  costs  of  continuing  past  envlronmenttJ 
management  practices  see  page  5,  "A  Na- 
tional Policy  for  the  Environment,"  Com- 
mittee Print,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  July  11,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment;  to  authorize 
studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating 
to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment; and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  Advisers." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  making 
time  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. I  was  happy  to  yield,  and  I  sup- 
port the  measure  which  he  has  just  car- 
ried through  to  passage. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133— 
INTRODUCnON  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION REDESIGNATING  CAPE 
KENNEDY  AS  CAPE  CANAVERAL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  by  an  assassin's 
bullet,  left  this  Nation  and  other  free 
nations  throughout  the  world  stunned 
with  grief.  Along  with  millions  of  others, 
I  shared  the  grief  on  that  sad  occasion. 

Understandably,  during  our  period  of 
mourning  some  things  vere  done  with- 
out our  properly  thinking  through  the  /• 
actions  taken.  Upon  reflection  and  fur- 
ther study,  we  find  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  upon 
the  request  of  President  Johnson,  re- 
designating Cape  Canaveral  in  Florida 
as  "Cape  Kennedy,"  was  ill-advised. 
However,  the  President's  Executive  Order 
11129.  dated  November  29,  1963,  desig-  ^ 
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natliw  the  faculties  of  the  NaUonal 
AercMututlcs  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  located 
on  Cape  Canaveral  as  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  was  most  fitting. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Florida  are 
in  complete  accord  with  the  action  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  designating  the 
NASA  and  Department  of  Defense  facili- 
ties on  Cape  Canaveral  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  It  is  a  proper  and 
lasting  memorial  to  a  dearly  loved  Presi- 
dent whose  every  effort  was  to  aid  his  fel- 
low man,  his  country,  and  the  people  of 
the  world  to  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
way  of  life  and  whose  inspired  leadership 
did  so  much  to  advance  otir  exploration 
of  outer  space.  Our  Florida  people  are 
proud  to  have  on  our  soil  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  a 
historian  of  note  and  who  cherished  the 
heritage  of  this  Nation,  would  have 
wanted  action  taken  that  would  in  any 
way  cause  us  to  lose  any  of  our  historical 
backgrbiind  attained  throughout  the 
yetLTs.  'J^e  name  Cape  Canaveral  is  one 
of  the  oldest  known  and  most  continuous- 
ly used  place  names  on  the  American 
Atlantic  coast.  The  discovery  of  this 
landmark  is  accredited  to  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  its  name  is  recorded  on  many  of  the 
earliest  known  Spanish  and  French  maps 
and  charts  before  even  Cape  Cod,  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  Jamestown  bore  their 
proud  names.  It  was  in  use  on  maps  and 
charts  of  world  navigators  from  the  days 
of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  Flor- 
ida until  1963,  well  over  400  years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Ottruty,  which  would  redesignate  Cape 
Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral.  I  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  Joint,  bipartisan,  and  even 
nonpartisan  resolution  offered  Jointly  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Florida.  This 
resolution  also  provides  that  the  facili- 
ties of  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense referred  to  in  Presidential  Execu- 
tive Order  11129  dated  November  29. 
1963,  shall  continue  to  be  known  perma- 
nently as  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  personally  dis- 
cussed the  Introduction  of  this  resolution 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts so  that  he  would  be  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  the  Florida  State  Legislature 
recently  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
that  Cape  Kennedy  be  officially  redesig- 
nated Cape  Canaveral  and  would  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  regarding  the  proposal 
as  reflected  in  numerous  newspaper  edi- 
torials throughout  the  State,  and  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Florida  State  Historical 
Society  and  by  niunerous  other  historical 
and  civic  bodies. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolutlrai  (S.J.  Res.  133) .  to 
redesignate  the  area  In  the  State  of 
Florida  known  as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape 
Canaveral,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hollawd 
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(for  himself  and  Mr.  Qtnunr) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (by  unanimous  consent). 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney). 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
mo6t  happy  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  reiterate  what  he  has  said,  that  this 
represents  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  the  area  of  Cape  Canav-. 
eral.  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
Florida.  I  perhaps  Imow  the  area  better 
than  any  other  Member  of  C!ongress.  be- 
cause I  represented  It  for  6  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  I  began 
my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  know  per- 
sonally a  great  many  of  the  people  who 
work  in  the  space  center  and  who  work 
outside  of  the  space  center. 

I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  area  that  the  name  be  changed 
back  to  its  former  name.  Cape  Canaveral, 
from  its  present  name. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
has  pointed  out.  this  sentiment  is  over- 
whelmingly supported  not  only  by  the 
people  of  the  area  but  also  by  resolu- 
pB«s  of  the  Florida  Legislature,  bipar- 
tisan and  nonpartisan,  joined  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  It  also  represents 
the  wishes  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  Florida. 

Actually.  I  think  the  change  of  the 
name  of  the  geographical  point.  Cape 
Canaveral,  was  probably  a  mistake.  I  did 
quite  a  bit  of  research  in  this  matter 
some  years  ago.  in  1963.  when  the  name 
was  changed.  The  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  which  was  referred  to  by  Sen- 
ator Holland,  makes  no  mention,  of 
course,  of  Cape  Canaveral.  It  simply  re- 
fers to  the  Air  Force  station  and  to  the 
NASA  installation  and  designates  them 
as  the  Kennedy  Space  Center— some- 
thing with  which  the  people  of  Florida 
agree;  and  we  are  very  proud  that  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Actually,  however,  further  research 
that  I  did  cm  this  matter  5  years  ago  In- 
dicated to  my  satisfaction  that  the  name 
change  accomplished  by  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names,  which  is  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  this  responsibility, 
was  really  a  mistake. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  there  were  no 
hearings  at  the  time  as  required  by  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  even 
a  meeting  of  the  full  Board.  How  it 
came  about.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  Intention  at  that  time  was 
really  to  change  the  name  of  the  geo- 
graphic area. 

I  might  further  point  out — and  I 
think  this  is  really  the  meat  of  the  sit- 
uation; the  Senator  has  touched  upon 
it,  and  I  will  emphasize  It— that  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  name  "Cape 
Canaveral"  goes  back  well  over  400 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earliest 
date  is  1530,  so  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  informed  me.  and  the  name  then 
appeared  upon  an  early  map  of  that 
date.  It  appeared  on  other  maps,  also.  It 


may  well  be  the  oldest  geographical 
pohit  in  the  United  States.  It  certainly 
is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  that 
matter. 

The  people  who  desire  the  name 
change  really  want  to  preserve  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  name  "Cape 
Canaveral."  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution,  and  that 
certainly  is  the  reason  for  the  imanimous 
support  behind  it.  Everybody  wants  the 
name  of  the  space  installation  to  remain 
as  it  is  today — the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. But  the  overwhelming  sentiment  Is 
that  the  geographical  point  now  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  be  changed  back  to 
Cape  Canaveral. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
early  consider  and  speedily  and  favorably 
pass  upon  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  able 
and  very  fine  remarks. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  concentration  in  the  pending 
debate  is  upon  the  ABM  and  its  deploy- 
ment, yet  the  issue  is  wider.  One  cannot 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  ABM  In 
isolation,  but  of  necessity  must  con- 
sider it  in  its  relationship  to  our  stra- 
tegic force  levels  and  its  companion  and 
supplemental  systems.  For  example,  it  Is 
Impossible  to  consider  the  ABM  unless 
at  the  same  time  we  contemplate  the 
implications  of  MIRV's. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  action- 
reaction  effect  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Ineed,  none  of  our  actions  and  none  of 
oiu-  systems  are  imrdated  to  the  behavior 
of  other  nuclear  powers;  nor  are  they 
unrelated  to  our  military  or  diplomatic 
responsibilities  around  the  globe.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  hopes  within  this 
Chamber  that  some  compromise  on  the 
present  issue  can  be  reached.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  have  proposed  a 
soimd  alternative. 

Yet,  let  us  project  our  thoughts  beyond 
the  debate  today.  It  seems  essential  that 
we  consider  the  forthcoming  arms  limi- 
tation talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  prospects.  All  approach  these  ne- 
gotiations with  profound  hope;  but  good 
intentloi]s  are  nothing  more  than  good 
dreams  unless  they  exe  accompanied  by 
action. 

How  can  we  create  the  best  conditions 
and  best  attitude  to  commence  these 
talks  r 

I  would  suggest  the  Senate  proceed 
with  the  military  procurement  bill  now 
before  us  but  delay  or  set  aside  action 
upon  the  ABM  system.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  administration  announce  that 
we  would  cease  all  testing  of  the  MIRV 
system.  Indeed  It  might  be  advisable  to 


proclaim  that  we  will  cease  all  produc- 
tion of  strategic  forces,  continuing  only 
on  those  essential  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  these  things  would  be 
done  upon  the  condition  that  the  Soviet 
Union  take  reciprocal  action.  This  would 
be  a  moratorium  in  effect  upon  strategic 
weapons  development.  It  would  allow  us 
to  enter  negotiations  under  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  best  circiunstances.  We  could 
begin  these  talks  under  conditions  su- 
perior to  those  in  Paris,  where  negotia- 
tions must  labor  under  "fight  and  talk" 
conditions.  Moreover.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  position  that  would  show  our  good 
faith,  our  good  will,  test  the  good  faith 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  fact  put  us 
in  an  aggressive  position  in  the  flight 
for  peace.  It  would  represent  a  posture 
of  putting  us  in  a  strong  affirmative  posi- 
tion as  we  enter  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  been 
presented,  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  the 
Executive.  I  am  assured  it  will  be  seri- 
ously received  and  considered.  Yet,  I  em- 
phasize that  it  beajB  no  mark  of  approval 
by  the  President  or  by  his  administra- 
tion.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  his  remarks  on  the 
ABM  and  the  suggestions  he  has  made. 

As  always,  the  Senator  has  come  to 
the  point.  He  has  made  a  proposal  which 
in  my  opinion  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
It  indicates  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
compromise  on  the  situation  relative  to 
the  ABM.  The  compromise  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  at  the  appropriate 
time  is  the  C(X)per-Hart  amendment, 
which  he  thinks,  as  I  do.  has  a  good  deal 
of  merit. 

I  would  hope  that  the  sidmlnlstration 
would  pay  serious  attention  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  had  to  say. 
As  always,  what  he  has  had  to  say  is 
worth  noting. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  PresideDt, 
I  also  desire  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
the  remarks  he  has  Just  made.  Not  only 
do  I  compliment  him,  but  edso,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WltboOt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  IS  A  NATIONAL  TRAG- 
EDY-LET US  LEARN  FROM  OUR 
MISTAKES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  lifetime  I  have  servnl  as  both  a 
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private  and  an  officer  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  Nation  in  time  of  war.  In 
World  War  n,  I  served  for  37  months. 
During  that  period  I  was  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy  most  of  the  time.  While 
I  personally  found  it  much  harder  to  be 
a  private  than  to  be  an  officer,  the  facts 
are  I  never  attained  a  very  high  rank 
in  our  Army  being  discharged  early  in 
1946  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
I  have  always  held  the  officers  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  highest  admira- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  in  1945  I  toyed 
Mrlth  the  idea  of  remaining  in  the  Army 
and  making  that  service  my  career. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that 
military  officers  of  our  Nation  have  been 
much  maligned  nor  that  they  are  cur- 
rently the  whipping  boys  of  critics  of 
our  involvement  in  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  of  whom  I  certainly  am  one. 

In  recent  years  irresponsible  optimistic 
statements  on  the  progress  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  been  made  by  civilian  of- 
ficials in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  and  also  by  some  of  our 
generals  and  admirals.  I  assert  that 
these  generals,  admirals,  and  civilian  of- 
ficials in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
CJovemment  have  been  proven  tragically 
wrong.  Their  unjustifiably  optimistic 
predictions  were  proven  so  thoroughly 
wrong  that  no  doubt  public  confidence  in 
the  credibility  of  our  military  and  civilian 
leaders  has  undermined  to  some  extent 
public  confidence  in  the  credibility  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  1965. 1  spent 
nearly  a  month  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in 
that  period  I  visited  every  area  in  South 
Vietnam,  visiting  Army,  Marine,  and  air 
bases  and  also  our  naval  base  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  not  yet  completed  at  that  time. 
I  visited  all  our  air  and  coastal  bases  in 
Thailand  and  had  the  experience  of 
being  flown  by  helicopter  over  the  South 
China  Sea.  landing  on  the  U.S.  carrier 
Bon  Homme  Richard  and  observing  our 
bomber  planes  returning  from  their 
missions. 

Last  year  I  was  again  In  South  Vlet- 
nam,  also  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  Again. 
I  was  In  every  area  In  South  Vietnam  and 
also  in  Laos.  It  was  frightening  to  me  to 
be  told  that  Laos  might  well  be  the  next 
place  in  Southeast  Asia  where  Americans 
would  be  fighting  and  dying.  I  was  on  a 
factfinding  mission.  It  was  my  endeavor 
to  be  objective,  fair  and  impartial.  In  the 
course  of  my  visits  in  Vietnam  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  interview  that  fiamboyant 
Air  Marshal  Ky  who  as  an  officer  in  the 
French  Air  Force  fought  with  the  French 
seeking  to  reestablish  their  lush  Indo- 
Chinese  Colonial  Empire  against  the 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
then  termed  Viet  Mlnh,  now  termed  VC. 
This  fellow  is  now  vice  president  of  the 
militarist  Saigon  regime  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Thleu. 

In  my  Judgment  this  regime  lacks  the 
support  of  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
Vietnamese  living  In  South  Vietnam. 
Except  for  the  support  of  half  a  mil- 
lion fighting  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  present  Saigon 
regime  lacking  support  of  its  own  peo- 
ple could  not  exist  1  week. 

I  recall  distinctly  that  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  stated  In  1965: 


All  I  c€m  My  la  that  we  Am«rlo*na  are  no 
longer  losing  the  war. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Matthew 
B.  Rldgway  under  whom  I  served  in 
World  War  n.  General  Rldgway  said: 

It  IB  my  firm  belief  that  there  la  nothing 
In  our  code  that  requires  ua  to  bomb  a  bmaU 
Aalan  nation  back  into  the  stone  a^. 

Also,  to  Gen.  James  Gavin,  former 
chief  of  Army  plans  and  operations  and 
later  American  Ambassador  to  Prance 
who  said  during  the  period  of  our 
heaviest  escalation  of  the  war: 

To  increaae  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi  win  add  to  our  problema  rather  than 
detract  from  them,  and  It  will  not  stop  the 
penetration  of  north  Vietnamese  troope  into 
the  south. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  a  heroic  com- 
mander in  World  War  n  and  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  wisely  stated: 

For  the  United  Statee  to  be  drawn  Into  a 
war  on  the  Aalan  mainland  would  be  the 
wrong  war  In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time  against  the  wrong  enemy. 

Another  great  American,  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup,  former  Commandant  of  the 
UB.  Marine  Corps  in  1966  stated: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Aala  as  related  to  the  present  and  future 
safety  and  freedom  of  the  American  people 
la  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American. 

In  an  article  in  the  April  1969  edition 
of  Atlantic  Monthly,  General  Shoup 
charged  that  an  ambitious  elite  of  high- 
ranking  officers  from  all  branches  of  our 
Armed  Forces  prefer  war  to  peace  and 
are  turning  the  United  States  into  a 
militaristic  and  aggressive  nation.  He 
has  asserted  that  the  search  tm  promo- 
tion, interservice  rivalry,  and  an  eager- 
ness to  test  military  doctrines  were  the 
prime  factors  behind  oin-  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  General  Shoup  charges  that 
military,  naval.  Marine,  and  Air  Force 
leaders  were  so  eager  and  so  obsessed  to 
test  new  equipment  and  tactics  in  Viet- 
nam that  they  encouraged  the  Johnson 
administration  to  mire  the  United  States 
in  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam.  This,  from 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  flghting  men 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  at  length 
citing  great  American  military  and  naval 
leaders  who  have  been  critical  of  our  in- 
volvement In  the  Inunoral,  undeclared 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  could  also  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  recalling  the  remarks 
of  generals  and  admirals  who  supported 
that  effort.  Senators  will  recall  that  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Adm.  VB.  Grant  Sharp,  former  com- 
mander of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
stated  that  our  air  power  could  have  won 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  assailed  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  as  the  principal  villain  for  our  fail- 
ing to  do  so.  The  admiral  claimed  that 
had  we  bombed  railroad  yards  and  power 
stations  in  Hanoi  and  the  docks  in  Hai- 
phong "we  could  have  quickly  broken 
North  Vietnam's  resistance."  He  failed  to 
mention  that  had  we  done  so  we  would 
have  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilians— children,  women,  and  men,  in- 
cluding no  doubt  some  officers  and  crew 
members  of  f reight^^rs  of  foreign  nations 
Including  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
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the  Soviet  Union,  West  Germany,  and 
other  nationals.  Also,  that  such  aggres- 
sive   action    might    have    precipitated 
world  war  m.  Also,  that  we  would  have 
run  the  dangerous  risk  of  Communist 
Chinese  intervention  and  our  involve- 
m^t  In  a  land  war  in  Asia  with  Com- 
nmnlst  China  and  its  800  million  people. 
This  myopic  admiral  chose  to  ignore  al- 
most completely  the  fact  that  this  would 
very  likely  have  led  to  nuclear  war  and 
perhaps  the  killing  of  40  or  50  million 
Americans  and  the  end  of  civilization  as 
we  know  it.  Civilian  policymakers  did 
not  veto  the  bombing  of  Haiphong  Har- 
bor because,  as  the  admiral  claimed,  "it 
would  not  affect  the  enemy's  capability 
of  waging  war  in  South  Vietnam,"  but 
because  they  retained  the  foresight  and 
good  sense  to  realize  that  this  might 
widen  the  war  into  a  worldwide  nuclear 
holocaust.  Our  civilian  leadership  real- 
ized that  this  little  agrarian  country, 
10,000  miles  from  our  shores,  is  of  no 
strategic  or  economic  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  was  not 
worth  "this  fantastic  risk. 
"  Admiral  Sharp's  reasoning  was  per- 
haps not  only  a  mere  misconception  and 
distortion  of  history,  but  the  beginning 
of  an   attempt  by  some   military   and 
naval  leaders  to  exonerate  themselves 
completely  for  our  failure  In  Vietnam 
and  to  place  the  blame  on  civilian  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  no  one 
person,  civilian  or  military,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  tragedy,  In  fact  for  the  insan- 
ity, of  our  involving  more  than  half  a 
million  young  Americans  now  engaged  in 
fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  more  than 
2  million  young  Americans  who  have 
fought  there  in  recent  years.  All  those 
who  participated  in  the  decisioimiaking 
processes  of  Government  during  our 
escalation  and  expansion  of  this  civil  war 
into  an  American  air  and  ground  war 
from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  down  bear  heavy  responsibility. 
All  who  stood  idly  by  and  did  not  speak 
out  as  we  became  ever  more  mired  down 
in  the  Vietnam  quagmire  also  bear  some 
responsibility. 

Vietnam  is  a  national  tragedy  of  im- 
mense prc^jortions.  Let  us  h<«je  that  the 
war  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Then,  let 
us  as  a  united  people  begin  to  correct 
the  evils  which  it  has  perpetrated  and 
prolonged  in  our  society.  Let  us  then 
begin  to  rebuild  our  society  and  to  re- 
store confidence  in  America  and  in  our 
foreign  policies. 

Most  Important,  we  must  be  temperate 
in  placing  responsibility  and  blame  on 
any  one  group  of  policymakers,  whether 
they  be  civilian  or  military,  for  our  mis- 
takes in  Vietnam.  Likewise,  if  we  are  to 
learn  from  our  mistakes  of  the  past  we 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  whitewash 
those  responsible  for  tliis  tragedy 
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THEY  WERE  NOT  LISTENING 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  two  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  have  been 
subjected  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
tattered  of  charges  known  in  political 
life;  namely,  of  campaigning  one  way 
and  voting  another. 

These  two  distinguished  Senators 
need  no  defense  from  me.  Jesse  R.  Shaf- 
fer, the  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  bureau 
chief,  has  set  the  record  straight  in  an 
article  he  wrote  on  July  6,  1969,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Thet  Weren't  Listening" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6508)  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


(By  Jesse  R.  Shaffer) 
Washington. — When  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Kentucky,  finished  speaking  before  a  state 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  In  Louis- 
ville last  August,  one  of  the  ladles  In  the 
audience  exclaimed:  "My,  what  a  wonderful 
speaker!" 

"Did  you  lllte  what  he  said?"  she  was 
asked. 

"I'm  not  sure  what  he  said,"  came  the 
reply,  "but  he  sure  Is  a  wonderful  speaker." 
During  that  same  campaign  period,  across 
the  Ohio  River,  a  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  resident 
was  asked  his  views  on  the  race  between 
Senate  candidates  William  B.  Sazbe  and 
John  J.  GllUgan. 

"I  don't  really  know  how  they  stand,"  he 
said,  "but  I  do  know  that  Td  never  vote  for 
that  GlUlgan." 

Multiply  this  Inattentlveness,  this  lack  of 
Interest — call  it  what  you  will — by  thou- 
sands of  times  and  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  both  Cook  and  Sazbe  now  find  them- 
selves being  cast  in  the  role  of  publicity  seek- 
ers, mavericks,  traitors  to  their  Republican 
party  or.  as  one  Ohloan  referred  to  Saxbe 
recently,  "A  Republican  Prank  Lausche." 

(This  latter  description,  of  course,  refers 
to  Saxbe's  predecessor  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Prank  J.  Lausche  who.  while  running  as 
a  Democrat,  voted  more  often  with  the 
Republicans. ) 

Conservatives  In  both  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
now  are  accusing  the  two  freshmen  lawmak- 
ers of  changing  horses  after  they  arrived  In 
Washington  to  take  up  the  posts  to  which 
they  were  elected  last  November. 

Yet  both  claim  that  they  have  not 
changed. 

"I  haven't  done  anything  down  here  (In 
Washington)  I  didn't  indicate  I  would  do 
during  my  campaign,"  Saxbe  declared  re- 
cently, adding:  "If  they  (his  critics)  don't 
know  that,  they  weren't  listening." 
Cook  agrees. 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  that  I've 
changed  my  position  on  since  the  campaign," 
the  Kentucklan  said.  "I  think  Saxbe's  right, 
they  Just  were  not  paying  any  attention  to 
what  we  said." 

A  check  of  speeches  and  position  papers 
drafted  by  the  candidates  during  the  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  statements  made  by  them 
since  the  election  indicate  that  the  two  may 
have  hit  upon  the  answer — the  people 
weren't  listening. 

Most  of  the  criticism  stems  from  the  public 
stands  the  two  have  taken  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  military  spending  and  welfare  Issues. 

Yet  both  men  last  fall  were  speaking  out 
against  over-commitment  In  Vietnam;  the 
need  to  "win  or  get  out." 

Almost  as  though  the  two  had  the  same 
campaign  speech  writer,  both  said  early  in 
their  campaign  that  the  United  States  could 


no  longer  serve  as  a  world  poUc^nan.  They 
are  both  repeating  the  same  beliefs  now. 

Both  said  the  10%  surtax  should  be  abol- 
Ished,  and  both  continue  to  say  It  here. 

They  caUed  for  saving  millions  of  dollars 
being  wasted  on  unproductive  programs,  both 
In  the  military  and  nonmllitary  fields.  They 
are  still  calling  for  these  same  cutbacks. 

And  both  men  called  dxiring  the  campaign 
for  reordering  the  national  priorities  with  a 
view  toward  paying  more  attention  to  solving 
domestic  problems.  That  U  still  their  stand. 
Probably  the  most  criticism  has  come  be- 
cause of  the  united  stand  Saxbe  and  Cook 
have  taken  on  one  big  controversial  Issue, 
the  Nixon  administration's  plan  to  deploy  an 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system. 

While  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  lawmakers 
are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  they  were  on  record  as  being 
opposed  long  before  President  Nixon  reached 
a  decision  on  deployment. 

So  far,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisors  have 
been  unable  to  convince  Messrs.  Saxbe  and 
Cook  that  he's  right,  they're  wrong. 

Unlike  many  of  the  liberals  with  whom 
they're  lumped  and  who  oppose  the  ABM  on 
moral  or  emotional  grounds.  Cook  and  Saxbe 
maintain  their  opposition  Is  technical  and 
that  their  position  is,  despite  what  the  critics 
claim,  the  position  of  a  true  conservative. 

"I  came  to  Washington  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  wasteful  spending,"  Cook  said 
recently. 

"I  win  not  vote  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
for  a  system  that  will  not  work,  or  that  will 
be  outmoded  before  It's  completed. 

"If   that   Isn't  the  view  of  a  true   fiscal 

conservative,  then  I  don't  know  what  It  is." 

Saxbe,  likewise,  said  he  opposed  the  ABM 

because  he  doesn't  believe  It  will  work,  and, 

therefore,  isn't  worth  the  money. 

The  two  senators  believe  that  their  posi- 
tion Is  much  more  defensible  than  that  of 
so-called  conservatives  who  vote  for  huge 
military  spending  programs,  then  vote 
against  such  legislation  as  the  surtax  ex- 
tension bill  which  would  provide  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  money  that  goes  to  pay  for 
the  programs. 

"We're  consistent  conservatives,  at  least " 
remarked  Cook. 

Studying  the  two  men  and  their  records, 
It  appears  that  both  were  voted  into  office 
by  an  electorate  not  fully — or,  in  some  cases, 
not  even  remotely — aware  of  their  positions 
on  various  Issues. 

Neither  man  was  ever  as  conservative  as 
many  Republicans  believed,  but  the  ultra- 
liberal  opposition  both  faced  last  November 
did  nothing  to  mar  that  image. 

Except  for  their  differing  opinions  on  one 
or  two  major  Issues,  both  are  cast  in  the 
moderate  mold  that  seems  to  also  suit 
President   Nixon. 

They  are  not,  nor  do  they  need  to  be,  as 
wllUng  to  make  political  concessions  to  either 
the  liberal  or  conservative  factions  as  Mr. 
Nixon  seems  to  be  on  the  basis  of  their  rec- 
ords thus  far. 

While  both  seem  a  bit  surprised  that  they 
have  been  tabbed  as  mavericks  by  many  of 
the  people  back  home,  they  feel  that  this 
Image  will  change. 

Saxbe  claims  that  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent session,  he  will  have  voted  with  the  ad- 
ministration more  than  he  has  voted 
against  it. 

Cook  says  he,  too.  believes  It's  too  early 
for  anyone  to  be  attacking  his  voting  record. 
He'll  speak  up  for  the  admlnlstraUon  when- 
ever his  conscience  allows. 

However,  the  question  again  Is:  Will  any- 
one be  listening? 


LATEST  AMERICAN  CASUALTIES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   today  I 
inquired  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
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with  respect  to  the  casualties  in  Vietnam, 
and  it  has  reported  that  there  were  1,737 
casualties  last  week  In  killed  and 
wounded. 

This  brings  the  total,  since  President 
Nixon's  inauguration,  to  more  than  48,- 
000  American  casualties  in  Vietnam. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CALIFORNIA  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
clearing  this  matter  on  both  sides,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  6508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  6508,  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  State  of  California  for  the  re- 
construction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
storms,  floods,  and  high  waters,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  H.R.  6508  be  stricken 
and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor 
the  full  text  of  S.  1685,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  8,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofa  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  soon  will  turn  to  the  amend- 
ment— submitted  yesterday  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Hart — to  prohibit  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  ABM.  A  number 
of  other  Senators  and  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment,  because  of  our  belief 


that  deplo3ring  this  weapons  system  at 
this  time  would  be  a  serious  error. 

A  number  of  discussions  on  the  Senate 
floor  yesterday  picked  up  the  outlines  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  deploy- 
ment which  have  been  before  us  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  noted  in  his  remarks,  for 
example,  that  the  emphasis  of  the  argu- 
ments of  those  favoring  deployment  ap- 
pears now  to  have  shifted  to  Safeguard's 
hypothetical  utility  as  a  bargaining 
card — or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ferred to,  as  a  multiblllion-dollar  poker 
chip. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  particular 
"bargaining  card"  argument  has  been 
resurrected.  For  the  searching  examina- 
tion the  ABM  in  recent  months  has  un- 
covered deep  cracks  in  the  other  argu- 
ments— particularly  the  one  that  Safe- 
guard will  protect  our  deterrent. 

I  have  recently  read  a  short  paper 
which  describes  graphically  and  dra- 
matically this  serious  flaw  in  the  Safe- 
guard Phase  I  deployment,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. This  flaw  is  the  relative  ease  with 
which  the  Soviets  could  neutralize  Safe- 
guard. The  paper  is  not  technical;  it  is, 
rather,  based  primarily  on  commonsense. 
Because  of  its  signiflcance,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  Senators  may 
study  it. 

It  points  out  that  Safeguard  Phase  I — 
the  ABM  recommended — will  not  be 
completed  for  at  least  60  months.  Yet,  in 
from  6  to  12  months,  the  Soviets  could 
build  enough  new  ICBM's — on  top  of 
those  they  already  have — to  make  it  en- 
tirely ineffective  and  useless.  These  new 
ICBM's  would  simply  exhaust  our  de- 
fending missiles,  laying  bare  the  hypo- 
thetical target — our  own  Minutemen 
missiles. 

To  me,  this  argument  appears  irre- 
futable, at  least  as  it  applies  to  the  po- 
tential threat.  As  it  applies  to  a  hypo- 
thetical threat  from  another  source — as, 
for  example,  an  irrational  Chinese  at- 
tack— it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Chinese  would  attack  precisely  those  two 
sites  where  we  had  defensive  missiles. 
They  would  be  much  more  likely,  I  should 
think,  to  attack  our  cities,  which  would 
be  undefended — and  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended. 

This  is  a  compelling  argument  to  vote 
against  the  funds  for  deploying  Safe- 
guard Phase  I.  We  would  be  better  ad- 
vised, it  seems  to  me,  to  continue  our  re- 
search into  the  problem  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses  generally,  as  amendment 
No.  68  would  require.  We  may  yet  develop 
an  effective  ballistic  missile  defense — 
but  Safeguard  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Safeguakd  ABM:  Its  Essential 
Weakness 

The  Defense  Procurement  Authorization 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate  would  au- 


thorize $345.6  million  for  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  in  fiscal  year  1070.  To  this 
$345.5  million  would  be  added  816  million 
In  carry-over  appropriations,  bringing  the 
total  procurement  funds  to  $360.6  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  sum  would  permit  the  Army  to  begin 
construction  work  on  Phase  I  of  Safeguard — 
two  operational  ABM  sites  at  our  Minuteman 
ICBM  fields  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
The  Administration  has  recommended  de- 
ployment of  only  these  two  sites,  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  author- 
ized only  those  funds  for  FY  1970  necessary 
to  carry  deployment  through  June  30,  1970. 
The  remaining  funds  for  Phase  I  deploy- 
ment— some  $940  million — will  have  to  be 
authorized  in  subsequent  years. 

The  essential  weakness  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  can  be  readily  demonstrated  if  we  as- 
sume the  completion  of  Phase  I.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  has  estimated  the  "equip- 
ment readiness  date"  for  the  Grand  Porks 
site  as  January,  1974,  and  for  the  Malmstrom 
site  as  July,  1974.  Past  experience  with  com- 
plex military  weapons  systems  Indlcatesthat 
these  dates  will  probably  not  be  met.  but^ll 
actually  be  at  least  6  months  to  a  year  later 
than  estimated. 

The  Minuteman  fields  at  Grand  Porks  and 
Malstrom  have  roughly  one-third  of  our  1000 
Minuteman  missiles.  Yet  Secretary  Laird  has 
testified  that  Safeguard  Phase  I  will  provide 
a  "fairly  thick  cover"  for  "10-20  percent  of 
our  Minuteman  force,"  or  2  of  the  6  Minute- 
man  wings.  A  "fairly  thick  cover"  Is  protec- 
tion by  both  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  mii- 
slles — or  a  "point  defense".  Thus.  Safeguard 
Phase  I  would  protect  only  from  100  to  200 
of  our  1000  Minuteman  missiles — at  a  cost 
of  $2.1  billion. 

The  number  of  Sprint  and  Spartan  mis- 
siles we  would  employ  in  Safeguard  Phase  I 
remains  classified.  Yet  we  can  be  certain  that 
once  construction  of  our  Sprint  and  Spartan 
missile  silos  begins,  the  Soviets  will,  through 
satellite  reconnaissance,  know  with  certainty 
how  many  we  intend  to  deploy.  The  Soviets 
would  then  have  a  simple  task  before  them 
to  neutralize  Safeguard  Phase  I — which  of 
course  their  defense  planners  will  seek  to 
do  just  as  we  have  plans  to  neutralize  their 
ABM.  Pentagon  witnesses  have  testified  that 
our  neutralizing  technique  is  saturation:  If 
they  have  70  antl-ICBM  missiles,  then  we 
fire  at  these  70  missiles  70  warheads  of  our 
own,  thus  exhausting  the  defense  and  wip- 
ing out  the  protection  of  the  target. 

This  is  the  simplest  way  of  countering  an 
ABM,  and  the  surest.  There  are,  of  course, 
others — utilizing  mechanical  and  electronic 
penetration  aids.  But  this  saturation  tech- 
nique is  so  obvious  and  so  comparatively  in- 
expensive as  to  be  almost  certain  to  be 
used. 

Since  the  niimber  of  Safeguard  Phase  I 
Sprints  and  Spartans  is  classified,  we  can 
make  a  table  using  various  numbers  of  these 
missiles  to  reveal  how  simply  the  Soviets  can 
neutralize  Phase  I.  This  table  appears  at  the 
end  of  this  paper. 

It  shows  quite  clearly  that  if  Safeguard 
Phase  I  had  300  Sprints  Spartans,  then  the 
Soviets  in  12  months  could  produce  enough 
new  SS-98.  each  with  10  warheads,  to  neu- 
tralize Safeguard.  If  the  SS-9's  had  20  war- 
heads, then  it  would  take  only  6  months. 
We  should  not  forget  that  Safeguard  Phsise 
I  is  estimated  to  be  completed  in  July,  1974 — 
or  60  months  from  now. 

This  Is  the  essential  weakness  of  Safeguard. 
It  shows  quite  clearly  that  Safeguard  Phase 
I  would  add  to  our  national  security  only  If 
the  Soviets  chose  to  Ignore  It — an  assump- 
tion only  the  most  naive  would  make.  In 
sum.  Safeguard  would  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing but  false  security  and  a  waste  of  scarce 
Federal  funds. 
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Number  o( 

Sprints/ 

SpMtiin 


Numbw  of  SS-9's 
HMdw)  tosaturito 


Months  nttd«d  to 
produM  now  SS-9's 


10  20  10 

wariMtds  warhMds  wariMatfs 


20 
wirttMds 


100 10  5  4  2 

300 30  15  12  6 

600 60  30  24  12 

1,000 100  SO  40  20 


Nores 

1.  This  table  assumes  that  both  our  ABM  and  the  Soviet 
ICBM's  have  100  percent  reliability.  This  is  o(  course  a  false 
•ssurnption;  a  70-percent  figure  might  be  more  realistic. 

2.  The  SS-9  can  easily  be  designed  to  carry  10  or  20  or  per- 
haps even  more  MIRV'd  warheads  by  1974. 

3.  The  Soviets  now  have  230  SS-9's;  by  1975,  they  "are 
npected  to  have  somewhere  around  400"  (Secretary  Laird) 
This  IS  a  deployment  rate  of  roughly  3  per  month. 

4.  The  Soviets  do  not  need  to  use  the  SS-9  to  saturate  the 
ABM.' They  could  instead  use  the  smaller,  less  eipensive  SS-U 
or  SS-13,  eachtot  which  have  good  accuracy  and  could  carry 
multiple  tvarheads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  , 


abatement  regulations  relating  to  Jet 
aircraft  operation.  At  the  present  time, 
pursuant  to  this  law,  the  PAA  is  promul- 
gating regulations  which  when  in  effect 
will  significantly  reduce  the  noise  level 
of  commercial  jet  transports. 

The  Commerce  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  Aviation  Subcommittee  far 
from  seeking  to,  as  the  Senator  puts 
it,  "bury  legislation  designed  to  meet 
the  problems  of  clvH  aviation,"  has  on 
the  contrary  provided  the  leadership  in 
many  of  these  areas  and  the  record  on 
legislation  from  this  committee  speaks 
for  Itself.  Together  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
misoN) ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  former  Senator  Monroney,  the  dis- 
tinguished previous  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  we  have  moved 
forward  and  will  move  forward  in  the 
future  to  consider  all  legislation  which 
has  a  bearing  on  making  our  aviation 
system  both  more  safe  and  efficient. 
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TERMINATION  OF  THE  USE  OP  NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT  BY  JET  AIR- 
CRAFT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  introduced  a  bill— S.  2570 — that 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  prepare  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram that  would  terminate  the  use  of 
National  Airport  by  pure  jet  aircraft.  The 
legislation  would  also  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  preiJare  and  submit  a  plan  to 
Congress  for  a  high-speed  surface  trans- 
portation system  that  would  connect 
Washington  with  Dulles  and  Friendship 
airports. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  leg- 
islation introduced  in  the  Senate  that 
would  bar  jet  aircraft  from  National. 

The  Senator,  in  introducing  his  bill, 
among  other  things,  said,  "I  have  under- 
stood that  this  bill  will  probably  be  sent 
to  committee  and  be  buried." 

Unless  the  proposal  contained  in  a  bill 
lacks  merit,  it  is  not  buried  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  so  if  this  bill  lacks 
merit  it  will  be  treated  accordingly. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  little  unfair  for 
the  author  to  accuse  a  committee  of 
burying  his  bill  before  it  is  even  printed. 
If  it  comes  to  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee and  we  believe  it  is  deserving  of 
public  hearing,  it  will  get  public  hearing. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  jets  at  National  would  result  in 
a  serious  cost  of  manpower  to  the  Nation. 
The  shuttles  alone  carry  approximately 
20,000  persons  per  day,  and  1  hour  longer 
travel  time  for  each  per  day  would 
result  in  thousands  of  hours  of  loss  in 
productivity  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
extremely  concerned  about  many  of 
the  problems  which  the  Senator  points 
to,  and  which  affect  especially  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  The  commit- 
tee has  taken  the  leadership  in  Congress 
in  seeking  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  noise  and  pollution  created  by 
jet  airplanes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
year  the  committee  held  hearings,  then 
reported  a  bill  which  ultimately  became 
Public  Law  90-411  which  directs  the 
FAA  to  prescribe  certain  minimum  noise 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GOODELL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  20  minutes  following 
the  time  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AWARD  OF  THE  SPINGARN  MEDAL 
TO  CLARENCE  M.  MITCHELL,  JR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  will  make  some  remarks  and 
lead  the  tributes  to  Clarence  Mitchell  for 
his  having  received  the  Spingam  Medal.  I 
will  take  the  opportunity  simply  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 

He  is  deserving  and  worthy  of  this 
high  honor.  Over  the  years  since  I  en- 
tered the  Senate,  I  have  counseled  with 
him  many  times,  as  have  most  Senators 
who  seek  to  forward  the  goals  and  dreams 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  His  judg- 
ment is  superb  and  his  wisdom  unsur- 
passed. I  am  delighted  that  he  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  this  recognition. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American.  I  shoiUd  like  to  have 
delayed  my  remarks  imtU  such  time  as 
he  might  be  able  to  hear  them  personally 
in  the  gallery,  but  he  is  presently  testify- 
ing before  an  important  committee  on  an 
extremely  vital  measure;  namely,  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965;  so  he  cannot  be  here  at  this  mo- 
ment to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

However,  knowing  that  this  Is  the  time 
set  aside  for  me  and  others  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  I  shall  go  ahead  as  planned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  National  Aosociation  for  the 


Advancement  of  Colored  People  selects 
a  particular  outstanding  Negro  Ameri- 
can to  receive  the  Spingam  Medal,  an 
award  instituted  in  1914,  to  recognize 
distinguished  merit  or  achievement  dur- 
ing the  year  or  years  preceding. 

Last  week,  at  the  NAACP  Convention 
in  Jackson.  Miss.,  the  1969  medal  was 
awarded  to  a  Marylander,  a  distinguished 
son  of  the  Free  State,  Clarence  M. 
MltcheU,  Jr. 

The  award  message  reads  as  follows: 

For  his  selfless  devotion  to  the  task  of 
ending  racial  bias; 

For  his  xmcompromlsing  rejection  of 
racism,  white  or  black; 

For  his  wisdom  and  tenacity  In  the  pursuit 
at  just  laws; 

For  his  abiding  faith  In  the  democratic 
process  as  a  means  of  achieving  freedom  and 
equalty  for  all;  and 

For  the  pivotal  role  he  has  played  In  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation,  particularly 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  with  Its  fair 
housing  title. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
mlller,  director  of  legislation  for  the 
APL-CIO,  which  reads  as  follows: 

„  July  10,  1969. 

Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  AFlr-ClO  Is  proud  to  join  you  In  hon- 
oring Clarence  Mitchell  as  recipient  of  the 
coveted  Spingam  Medal.  During  our  long  re- 
lationship with  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  has  earned 
our  deepest  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  Integrity. 

Clarence  MltcheU,  by  his  words  and  his 
actions,  has  proved  that  civil  rights  victories 
can  be  won  through  the  democratic  system. 
As  Director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  NAAC:!P,  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  con- 
tlniUng  battle  for  social  justice. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  worked  closely  with 
Clarence  MltcheU  on  Capitol  HIU  and  through 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. We  know  full  well  the  crucial  role 
he  has  played  in  securing  enactment  of  the 
major  clvU  rights  laws  passed  during  the 
1960s.  We  know,  too,  of  his  continuing  efforts 
to  see  that  the  Intent  of  these  laws  la  un- 
held.  ^ 

No  one  Is  more  entitled  to  the  Spingam 
Medal.  The  APL-CIO  Is  pleased  to  Join  In 
saluting  our  good  friend  and  respected  aUy 
Clarence  MltcheU. 

ANDRTW  J.  RnrMTTT.KH, 

Director  of  Legislation, 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  congratulating  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  Marylander,  Clar- 
ence M.  Mitchell,  who  was  recently  hon- 
ored by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  as  the 
54th  recipient  of  the  Spingam  Medal. 

ITils  award  pays  tribute  to  Clarence 
Mitchell  for  his  service  and  his  accom- 
plishments not  just  during  the  past  year, 
but  throughout  the  more  than  two  dec- 
ades which  he  has  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  equal  rights  and  peaceful  progress  im- 
derlaw. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil,  shouting,  and 
dlsmptlon,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  labored  quietly,  patiently 
and  effectively  within  the  democratic 
process  and  the  legislative  halls  to  secure 
In  law  and  in  fact  those  rights  and  lib- 
erties pledged  to  all  Americans  in  the 
Constitution.  Clarence  Mitchell  is  one 
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such  man.  Impelled  by  deep  conviction 
and  sustained  by  remarkable  energy  and 
faith,  he  has  been  as  Instrumental  as  any 
single  man  in  conceiving,  shs4>Ing  and 
gaining  passage  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  of  this  century. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  the  avll 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  are  commonly  called  landmarks  In 
our  national  drive  toward  social  justice. 
None  of  these  laws  bears  Clarence  Mitch- 
ell's name,  but  all  of  them  bear  his  mark. 
And  It  Is  a  real  tribute  to  the  man  that 
he  has  made  this  mark  with  dignity,  with 
honesty,  with  the  kind  of  personal  integ- 
rity which  is  recognized  even  by  those 
who  may  not  always  share  his  views. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  hi«py  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  Join  In 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frc»n  Maryland,  and  say  that  we  are 
all  very  much  pleased,  and  we  are  all 
honored,  too,  by  the  honor  extended  to 
Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  in  the  award  of 
the  very  much  coveted  Spingam  Medal, 
which  is  not  awarded  lightly,  and  which 
carries  with  it  the  attributes  of  dedica- 
tion, devotion  to  a  cause,  willingness  tind 
competence  to  follow  through  to  the 
achievement  of  difficult  ends,  and  recog- 
nition that  there  is  no  higher  challenge 
to  a  human  being  than  to  strive  con- 
tinually to  Improve  the  estate  of  man 
and  the  dignity  of  humankind. 

And  in  this  our  friend,  Clarence  Mit- 
chell, has  established  himself  not  only  as 
a  man,  but  also  as  a  standard  aroimd 
whom  others,  from  conscience  and  con- 
viction can  share  his  views  and  his  rec- 
ognition of  formidable  challenges. 

In  recognizing  him  as  a  standard,  we 
honor  oiuselves  as  well  as  the  causes  to 
which  we  commit  ourselves.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  trib- 
ute with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  ftoax  MichigaTi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
pay  long  deserved  tribute  to  a  man  who 
embodies  all  that  is  best  in  lobbjring. 

He  lobbies  not  for  special  financial  in- 
terests, but  for  the  rights  guaranteed  in 
our  Constitutlwi. 

He  asks  not  for  special  favors,  but  for 
equal  treatment. 

On  July  3  he  received  the  coveted 
Spingam  Medal,  presented  a-nTnnLny 
since  1914  to  recognize  achievements  of 
the  American  Negro. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Clarence  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Mitchell  lobby  for 
human  causes,  but  he  lobbies  effectively. 
In  reporting  on  the  effort  to  enact  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1968,  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  said: 

SeldCMn  has  an  Individual  lobbyist  been 
accorded  so  much  credit  for  the  outcome  of  a 
blU  as  was  AatcbelL 


As  floor  manager  for  that  bill  I  attest 
to  the  accuracy  of  that  observation. 

Mr.  President,  in  seeking  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  men  such  as  Clarence  Mitchell  one 
always  gropes  for  the  correct  words.  In 
this  case  however,  the  task  is  made 
easier,  for  Mr.  Mitchell  supplied  the 
works  himself  in  accepting  the  Spin- 
gam Medal.  He  said: 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  hoping  tat 
and  working  for  the  right  of  all  men  to  share 
in  the  blessing  of  our  ConsUtutlon.  I.  too, 
am  a  law  and  order  man.  But  I  am  a  Timn 
who  seeks  j\ist  law.  I  am  a  man  who  seeks 
the  kind  of  order  that  makes  freedom  grow 
Instead  of  stifling  It. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  lobbyist  for 
law  and  (Nrder  In  the  highest  use  of  those 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  an  article  about  Mr.  Mitchell 
from  the  Afro-American  of  July  12  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Clabemcb  Mitchxll  Awabdeo  NAACP'S 
Spingarn  Mboal 

(By  Art  Carter) 

Jackson,  Miss. — Clarence  M.  MltcheU  Jr., 
for  nearly  20  years  an  effective  lobbyist  In 
Washington,  Tuesday  night  was  saluted  by 
the  NAACP  as  "the  101st  United  States 
Senator." 

Head  of  the  NAACP's  Washington  Bureau 
since  1960,  the  57-year-old  Mitchell,  a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore  who  commutes  dally  to  his 
office  near  the  U.S.  Capitol  In  Washington, 
was  awarded  the  54th  Spingam  Medal  amid 
a  resounding  crescendo  of  applause  at  the 
Jackson  City  Auditorium. 

A  long-time  worker  in  the  veteran  civil 
rights  organlaatlon,  Mitchell  was  lauded  as 
"one  of  our  own."  The  citation  accompany- 
ing the  celebrated  Splngarn  Medal  read: 

"Py>r  his  selfless  devotion  to  the  task  of 
ending  racial  bias;  for  his  uncompromising 
rejection  of  racism  white  or  black;  for  his 
wisdom  and  tenacity  in  pursuit  of  just  laws; 
for  his  abiding  faith  in  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  particularly  the  C^vil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  with  its  fair  housing  title: 

"The  "SKKCP  proudly  presents  this  54th 
Spingam  Medal  to  its  own  Clarence^  M. 
MltcheU  Jr..  "the  101st  United  States  Sena- 
tor." 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Bruce 
B.  Benson,  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Benson  paid  tribute  to  MltcheU  as 
"an  unchallenged  expert  in  the  complex 
machinery  of  self-government." 

She  declared  that  since  1950,  Mitchell  has 
"maintained  his  sp>eclal  brand  of  steady, 
quiet,  and  consistently  effective  pressure  on 
the  national  gctvemment."  Mrs.  Benson  con- 
tinued: 

"For  nearly  two  decades  he  has  been  the 
dean  of  lobbyists  for  clvU  rights.  He  has 
served  this  association  and  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  but  no  organiza- 
tion can  claim  him  as  exclusively  its  own. 
He  has  kept  the  lines  of  communication  open 
to  all  groups,  to  alert  them  on  how  to  re- 
place agony  with  jtistice. 

"His  vision,  stubborn  courage  and  mastery 
of  his  job  have  set  a  standard  of  thought  and 
action  to  which  working  with  them  through- 
out the  years  that  I  have  been  a  part  of  the 
NAACP." 

Iifitchell  emphasized  that  he  has  "the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  part  of  a  winning  team 
In  the  field  of  federal  legislation"  which  is 
effective  because  "we  are  a  cross  section  of 
America.  We  do  not  draw  the  color  line  In 
our  membership,  nor  do  we  ask  about  a 
man's  religion  or  his  national  origin." 


MltcheU  pubUdy  thanked  "all  members 
of  the  team  who  work  In  their  home  com- 
munities and  states,  everyone  might  weU 
aspire." 

In  accepting  the  medal.  Mr.  MltcheU,  in  his 
customary  modest  manner,  declared :  "I  have 
spent  most  of  my  Ufe  hoping  for  and  working 
for  the  right  of  all  men  to  share  in  the 
blessing  of  our  Constitution,  I,  too,  am  a  law 
and  order  man.  But  I  am  a  man  who  seeks 
Jxist  law.  I  am  a  man  who  seeks  the  kind  of 
order  that  makes  freedom  grow  instead  of 
stifling  it." 

Then  Mitchell  said  "It  Is  a  solemn  and 
greatly  valued  moment  of  my  life  to  re- 
ceive the  Spingam  Medal.  This  Is  a  tie  that 
binds  me  ever  more  closely  to  some  of  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  who  were 
given  this  honor  In  the  past." 

In  this  vein  he  cited  the  Ute  Walter  White 
and  Roy  Wllklns,  NAACP  executives;  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall;  the  late  Dr.  Channlng 
Tobias;  the  late  crusading  editor,  Carl 
Murphy  of  the  Afro-American;  Mrs.  Daisy 
Bates,  the  heroine  of  LltUe  Rock;  former 
OaUnet  member,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  and 
two  who  gave  their  Uvea  in  the  cause  of 
freedom — ^Harry  T.  Moore  of  Flordla  and  Mis- 
sissippi's own  valiant  son,  Medgar  Evers. 

He  said  he  named  them  among  the  list  of 
"other  great  citizens  because  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  •  •  •  who  give  their  time,  who 
spend  their  money  and  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington when  we  need  them,"  for  "what  you 
have  done  and  wlU  continue  to  do  to  make 
freedom  and  justice  a  living  reaUty  in 
America." 

The  famed  Washington  lobb3rlst  declared 
"as  I  look  at  the  history  of  the  flght  we  have 
been  making  I  feel  a  sense  of  Inspiration 
because  I  am  privileged  to  Uve  In  a  time 
when  we  have  gotten  all  three  branches  of 
our  national  government  to  work  for  clvU 
rights." 

He  added  that  "We  have  reason  to  renew 
our  faith  in  the  government  of  free  men 
when  we  ponder  the  great  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  from  Texas,  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  from  California,  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  from  Min- 
nesota all  shared  a  common  desire  to  estab- 
lish flrst  class  citizenship  under  just  laws." 

But  he  warned  his  delegate  friends  that 
"having  won  the  flght  to  get  laws  enacted, 
we  must  and  we  shall  see  that  these  stat- 
utes work  and  we  must  Improve  them  when- 
ever and  however  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

"We  must  be  on  guard  against  and  repu- 
diate those  forces  that  would  destroy  us  and 
our  country  by  causing  us  to  lose  faith  In  the 
power  of  just  law.  Whether  it  comes  from 
a  Ku  E^lux  Klan  meeting  In  a  cow  pasture  or 
a  street  corner  meeting  In  Harlem,  the  voice 
that  ridicules  our  Constitution,  that  de- 
means our  Supreme  Court  and  discounts  our 
civil  rights  laws  is  the  sound  of  man's  an- 
cient enemy — Ignorance. 

"The  best  proof  of  how  much  both  black 
and  white  racists  reaUy  rely  on  the  courts 
for  their  own  protection  is  the  fact  that 
whenever  they  get  into  trouble  the  flrst 
thing  they  look  for  Is  a  lawyer  and  the  sec- 
ond thing  they  seek  Is  a  way  to  get  their 
case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

MltcheU  lu-ged  an  increase  in  "our  poUtl- 
cal  wisdom  and  our  political  participation," 
and  paid  tribute  to  some  members  of  the 
"new  team  in  Washington,  like  Secretary 
John  Volpe  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  Secretary  George  Romney  of 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  who  show 
promise  In  their  approach  to  the  clvU  rights 
duties  of  the  federal  government." 

The  determined  lobbyist  said,  "We  are 
challenged  for  what  we  have  won  and  we  . 
accept  the  challenge.  We  shall  win  that 
flght.  We  do  not  intend  to  let  any  poUtical 
party  rob  our  chUdren  and  our  grandchUdren 
of  their  birthright." 

Also  he  told  the  delegates  that  "We  must 
flght  to  save  the  RepubUcan  Party  from  Its 
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new  found  allies  like  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond." 

"We  do  not  object  to  putting  the  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Into  Mr.  Thurmond,  but  we 
do  object  to  putting  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Thur- 
mond Into  the  party  of  Mr.  Lincoln."  he 
stressed. 

"We  must  save  the  Republican  Party  by 
giving  massive  support  to  those  Republicans 
in  office  who  back  civil  rights,  and  we  must 
save  the  soul  of  the  party  from  the  hell  of 
equivocation  and  delusions  about  'regional' 
legislation."  he  added. 

Mitchell  depicted  America  as  a  country  of 
"many  religions,  many  races,  many  points  of 
view,  but  one  people,"  and  said  that  if  we 
are  really  concerned  about  the  slow  pace  of 
school  desegregation  and  other  social  ills,  "we 
must  raise  the  money,  do  the  work  and  fight 
the  fight  that  will  speed  up  and  accomplish 
what  we  seek." 

In  conclusion,  Mitchell  had  a  word  for  "the 
wonderful,  Impulsive,  handsome  and  ideal- 
Utlc  young  people  who  are  rightly  Impatient 
with  the  evils  of  our  times." 

Speaking  directly  to  the  youths  in  the 
audience  and  around  the  country,  Mitchell 
declared :  "I  say  to  you  that  we  are  the  first 
to  admit  that  we  have  not  gotten  rid  of  slck- 
n«B,  poverty,  inequality  and  discrimination 
In  trar  (xnmtry  and  the  world.  But  we  have 
made  a  good  start;  we  have  laid  a  firm 
foundation  and  we  In  the  NAACP  are  passing 
to  you  a  better  world  than  we  Inherited  in 
1909  when  the  NAACP  was  bom.  We  have 
worked  and  continue  to  work  to  Improve  that 
world. 

"We  believe  that  we  are  giving  you  a  way 
of  life  that  is  worth  defending.  We  are  asking 
you  to  share  in  the  building  of  a  democracy 
that  Is  a  shield  for  the  humble  and  weak  as 
well  as  a  sword  for  the  strong  and  the  Just. 

"We  ask  you  to  keep  yotir  head  among  the 
stars  that  you  might  see  better  and  brighter 
worlds  for  mankind.  But  we  ask  also  that  you 
keep  your  feet  on  the  paths  of  common  sense 
so  that  you  do  not  destroy  instead  of  build. 
"We  ask  that  you  use  your  strength,  your 
Idealism  and  your  intelligence  to  move  the 
human  race  ever  forward  and  ever  higher." 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  landmark  in  Washington 
legislative  circles,  assumed  his  position  as 
director  of  the  Washington  NAACP  bureau 
ten  Congresses  and  five  presidents  ago.  In 
1957.  after  he  had  laid  the  grovmdwork  for 
the  crucial  vote-coimting,  the  Congress 
passed  Its  first  civil  rights  act  In  over  80 
years. 

In  1964.  he  promoted  the  passage  of  the 
1964  avll  Rights  Act,  and  there  is  other  vital 
legislation  which  bears  the  Mitchell  Imprint. 

In  her  tribute,  Mrs.  Benson  asserted,  "Mr. 
Mitchell's  vision,  faith,  and  tenacity  pushed 
the  country  to  extend  the  body  of  civil  rights 
law  so  that  it  now  Includes  housing,  educa- 
tion, employment  and  voting.  His  skill  and 
his  timing  were  right.  I  know  that  he  will 
also  use  these  qualities  to  see  that  the  law  Is 
enforced." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senators 
who  have  already  spoken  in  applauding 
and  saluting  Clarence  Mitchell  as  the 
54th  Spingam  medalist. 

No  man— ,and  I  say  this  advisedly— 
has  ever  been  more  deserving  of  that 
honor.  I  have  known  Clarence  Mitchell 
lor  a  long  time.  I  have  known  him  since 
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I  first  came  to  Congress.  That  is  a  gen- 
eration or  more. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  work  with  him  over  all  of  these  years  in 
the  continuing  struggle  to  secure  for 
every  man  an  equal  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  and  to  share  in  the  workings  of 
our  society. 

As  the  legislative  director  and  as  head 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP, 
Clarence  Mitchell  has  represented  that 
organization  and  all  its  causes  superbly. 

Always  fair,  always  completely  honest 
In  discussion,  in  thought,  and  in  action, 
he  is  deeply  respected  by  everyone  in- 
cluding those  who  may  not  be  in  agree- 
ment with  him  on  a  particular  issue. 
Never  flamboyant,  nevertheless  he  has 
done  more  than  any  other  individual 
whom  I  know  to  achieve  the  legislative 
milestones  that  have  marked  the  last 
decades. 

In  many  wa^s  he  epitomizes  the  cause 
to  which  he  has  dedicated  most  of  his 
adult  life.  He  gives  each  individual,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  creed,  or  station 
in  life,  that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
freedoms  to  which  he  believes  all  men  are 
equally  entitled. 

It  is  quite  right,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  citation  which  accompanies  the 
award  notes  that,  in  addition  to  his  leg- 
islative work,  it  is : 

For  his  selfless  devotion  to  the  task  of 
ending  racial  bias;  for  his  uncomprtslng  re- 
jection of  racism,  white  or  black;  for  his 
wisdom  and  tenacity  in  pursuit  of  Just  laws; 
for  his  abiding  faith  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess as  a  means  of  achieving  freedom  and 
equality  for  all. 

He  is  a  great  hearted  man,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whom  I  am  proud  to  count  as  a 
dear  friend. 

I  have  special  interest  and  I  am  espe- 
cially touched  by  his  being  the  recipient 

of  this  award.  Seventeen  years  ago I 

was  chosen  to  present  the  Spingam 
award  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
NAACP  out  west.  Clarence  Mitchell  was 
the  one  who  took  me  there.  He  was  my 
host  on  that  occasion.  The  recipient  then 
was  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights,  as  Clarence  Mitchell  is 
one  of  its  great  heroes. 

This  long  association  with  the  awards 
and  with  him  in  connection  with  it 
makes  this  particular  occasion  even  more 
gratifying  and  deeply  satisfying  to  me. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  warmest  of 
congratulations  to  the  organization  and 
to  him. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  wise  and  respected  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  very  eloquent 
and  moving  remarks. 

As  director  of  the  NAACP's  Washing- 
ton office  since  1950.  Clarence  Mitchell 
IS  weU  known  to  aU  of  us  in  the  Senate 
He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his 
brilliant  and  tireless  work  to  defend  and 
where  necessary,  to  restore  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Mitchell,  his  wife 
distinguished  son  and  family  are  all  well' 
known  and  respected  residents  of  Mary- 
land, that  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for 
me  to  add  my  personal  compliments  to 
the  virtually  unanimous  acclaim  with 
which  this  award  has  been  received 
throughout  the  Nation. 


The  words  of  the  Spingam  Award  are 
well  chosen,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  has 
stated.  It  has  been  Mr.  Mitchell's  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  democratic  process,  his 
tenacity,  the  strength  of  his  remarkable 
character  and  intellect  that  have  sus- 
tained him  and  all  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  through  the  discourage- 
ments of  the  fifties  and  the  stresses, 
strains,  and  successes  of  the  sixties. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experiences 
of  the  fifties,  some  of  them  bitter,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  shift  in  public 
opinion  that  made  possible  the  historic 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  banning  racial  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  accom- 
modations; the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 — now  unfortunately  Imperiled  by 
the  present  administration's  willingness 
to  let  It  expire— It  will  not  expire  be- 
cause those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
fought  the  battle  before  will  fight  It 
again— and  the  landmark  fair  housing 
title  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Public  opinion  does  not  shift  of  its  own 
accord.  It  is  a  lesson  to  political  activists 
and  idealists  of  today  who  are  impatient 
for  change  and  for  progress  that  the  Na- 
tion's conscience  finally  was  aroused  and 
laws  that  have  proved  effective  were  en- 
acted because  of  the  work  of  Clarence 
Mitchell  and  a  few  others— patient,  ded- 
icated, nonviolent  work  by  men  of  the* 
wisdom  and  leadership  of  Clarence  Mit- 
chell. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  during  those  early  strug- 
gles; but  in  the  few  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  represent  Maryland  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  come  to  coimt  on 
Clarence  Mitchell  for  invaluable  sup- 
port on  a  wide  variety  of  matters  vi- 
tally affecting  the  pubUc  interest  and  the 

interest  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland 

and,  indeed,  to  coimt  on  the  entire  Mit- 
chell family  of  Maryland  for  public 
spirit  leadership  of  the  highest  caUber 
in  community.  State,  and  National  af- 
fairs. 

Clarence  MltcheU's  lifetime  work  Is  an 
inspiration  not  only  to  those  of  us  who 
are  his  fellow  Marylanders  but  also  to 
everyone  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  strug- 
gle to  make  this  "a  more  perfect  Union." 
I  might  say  to  those  of  the  generation 
to  follow,  the  generation  which  will  soon 
take  over  leadership,  the  generation 
which  has  all  the  wonderful  impatience 
of  youXh.  that  the  work,  the  struggles 
and  the  success  of  this  man  should  be  a 
guide  to  those  today  who  are  impatient 
with  our  system  and  the  abUlty  of  our 
institutions  to  change  rapidly  enough 
The  work  of  Clarence  Mitchell  shows  the 
democratic  system  at  its  finest. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  take  great  honor 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  54th  recipient 
of  the  Spingam  Award  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican, Clarence  Mitchell. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr..  who 
was  recently  chosen  by  the  NAACP  as 
the  54th  Spingam  medalist.  He  is  truly 
deserving  of  this  award  which  recognizes 
the  outstanding  contribuion  he  has 
made  in  the  enactment  of  civil  rights 
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legislation  and  other  just  and  equitable 
legislation. 

As  a  Senator,  I  have  admired  and  re- 
spected the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell has  advanced  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
advantaged citizen.  His  intelligent  and 
consistent  appeal  for  fairness  and  justice 
has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  aU 
Members  of  Congress.  For  his  accom- 
plishments, he  has  not  only  been  awarded 
the  Spingam  Medal,  but  has  also  been 
awarded  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  in  fact  advanced  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  NAACP,  meeting  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Jackson,  Miss.,  recognized  one 
of  its  own  for  his  outstanding  service  in 
the  promotion  of  brotherhood  and  hu- 
man understanding.  This  organization 
could  have  found  no  more  fitting  time 
or  place  to  publicly  cite  the  immense 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  Clarence  Mit- 
chell in  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

For  23  years  Clarence  Mitchell  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  people  of  America.  He 
has  spent  19  of  those  23  years  as  the 
organization's  chief  representative  in 
Washington. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  with  Clarence 
Mitchell  on  many  projects.  His  efforts 
were  instrumental  in  passing  the  open- 
housing  legislation  which  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  and  I  proposed  last  year.  This  year 
his  efforts  have  been  focused  largely  on 
revealing  and  eliminating  inequities  in 
the  Federal  employment  structure. 

Clarence  Mitchell  works  quietly,  but 
the  effects  of  his  labors  will  be  felt  by 
millions  of  Americans  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  was  the  American  authoress 
Willa  Cather  who  once  observed: 

That  is  happiness;  to  be  dissolved  Into 
something  complete  and  great. 

If  that,  indeed,  is  an  accurate  defini- 
tion of  happiness — and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is — then  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  with  his  lifelong  dedi- 
cation to  a  worthy  cause — is  a  happy 
man  indeed.  I  salute  him  proudly  upon 
his  receipt  of  the  coveted  and  distin- 
guished Spingam  Medal,  which  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  comment- 
ing on  the  tremendously  important  con- 
tribution which  Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr., 
has  made  to  dvil  rights  legislation  and 
the  advancement  of  all  black  Americans. 
The  Washington  Post  recently  hailed 
him  as  the  101st  U.S.  Senator.  To  this,  I 
would  say  that  few  of  us  have  been  able 
to  represent  our  constituency  as  well  as 
has  Mr.  Mitchell  In  his  untiring  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
true  equality  and  justice  imder  the  law. 
At  a  time  when  we  must  all  realize  that 
segregation  is  not  the  answer  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  racism  and  prejudice,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Mitchell's  efforts  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  fair  housing  provision  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  take  on  a  new 
meaning  and  importance.  Mr.  Mitchell 
htis  chosen  not  only  the  most  peaceful 
but  the  most  influential  means  of  dissent 
by  seeking  legislatively  to  bring  his  100 
other  coUeskgues  to  know  the  true  extent 


to  which  black  people  have  been  advan- 
tage poor  and  opportimlty  poor  In  this 
otherwise  prosperous  Nation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  not  only  richly  deserves 
the  1969  Spingam  Medal  from  the 
NAACP  but  also  the  respect  and  coopera- 
tion from  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  citizen,  black  and  white. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  of  Agreements  Under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Report  on  Overobligation  op  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on  the 
overobligation  of  an  appropriation  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Proposed  Adjustment  of  Salaries  of  Mem- 
bers OF  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  Vice  Chairman,  and  other  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  Acquiring  Property 
Adjacent  to  Ford's  Theater  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  property  adjacent 
to  the  Ford's  Theatre  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Establishment  of  a  Volunteers  in 
THE  Park  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  Volunteers  in  the  Park  program 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Award  of  the  Young  American 
Medals  for  Bravert  and  Service  for  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  valor  of  American  youth  as  demon- 
strated recently  by  the  award  of  the  Toung 
American  Medals  for  Bravery  and  Service 
for  1967,  dated  July  8,  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Improvement  in  the  Administra- 
tion OF  the  Leave  Ststem  for  Federal 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees  by 
amending  title  5.  United  States  Code  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfHoe  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  tha 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  {wt)  tMnpore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Americans  for 
Patriotism,  Inc.,  of  Soarsdale,  N.Y.,  prajrlng 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  American  Revolution — Bicen- 
tennial Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


-  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  July  10.  1969.  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  100.000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; and 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 
Fort  Harrison,  Mont. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conmilttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  GatUnburg  Spur  of  the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-297). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 

S.  2462.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  (Rept.  No.  91-299 >; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  85.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 26,  1969,  through  September  1.  1969, 
as  "National  Archery  Week"  (Rept.  No.  91- 
300). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   vrithout   amendment: 

S.  267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Sam- 
uel J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired)  (Rept.  No. 
91-298). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Diego 
Agullar  Aranda   (Rept.  No.  91-301); 

S.  1526.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Zellha 
Bllsel  (Rept.  No.  91-308) ; 

S.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yllmaz 
Bllsel  (Rept.  No.  91-307) ; 

S.  1645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Chu 
Yang  (Rept.  No.  91-305) ; 

S.  1798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yavuz 
Aykent  (Rept.  No.  91-306) ; 

S.  1963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip 
(Rept.  No.  91-304); 

S.  2019.  A.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong  (Rept.  No.  91-302) ; 

HJl.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  James  F.  Wegener 
(Rept.  No.  91-303); 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Joseph  An- 
thony Snltko  (Rept.  No.  91-312) ; 

H  R.  2224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Jacinto   Antonio    (Rept.   No.   91-311); 

H.R.  2536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prancesca 
Adriana  MlUonzl  (Rept.  No.  91-310) : 
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HJi.  3890.  An  act  for  the  reUaf  of  Rueben 
Rosen  (Rept.  No.  91-309) ; 

HJt.  31M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alekean- 
(Ur  ZambeU  (Rept.  No.  91-813) ; 

HJt.  8167.  An  act  for  the  reUtf  of  Rymara 
BtuilaUw  ObacB  (Rept  No.  91-814); 

BA.  8173.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  ToIan<U 
Fulgenclo  Hunter  (R^t.  No.  91-818); 

HJi.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Ooncelcao  Krarlato  (Rept.  No.  91-316);  and 

H.R.  10060.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  L  Cpl 
Peter  M.  Nee  (3405663)  (Rept.  No.  91-317) . 

By  Mr.  EAS1I.AND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.1110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nickolas 
George  Pollaoa  (Rept.  No.  91-818). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


July  10,  1969 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  B4r.  TARBOROtJOH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Hubert  B.  Heffner,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technjplogy; 

.  W1UJ4IXX  David  McHroy,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation- 
and 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  of  California,  to  be 
an  AMlatant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

By  air.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Gerald  S.  Levin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S 
dUtrict  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California; 

H.  Emory  Wldener,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  dlatrict  Judge  for  the  western  district  oif 
Virginia; 

Charles  S.  Whlte-Spunner,  Jr.,  of  MobUe. 
Ala.,  to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama; 

R.  Jackson  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  GeorgU,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Georgia; 

Charles  H.  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee; 

Wade  H.  Ballard  m,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia;  uiau^ici  oi 

James  M.  Sullivan.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York; 

Leigh  B.  Hanes,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  tJ  S 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia- 
Henry  A.  Schwarz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U^' 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  nilncrts* 

Evan  LeRoy  Hultman,  of  Iowa,  to  be  VJB 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  lowa- 

Robert  J.  Roth,  of  Kansas,  to  be  VS  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas: 

Donald  E.  Walter,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  TJS 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana- 

James  E.  WUliama,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina; 

Isaac  George  Hyltin.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U  S 
m^hal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vlrglnla- 

Prank  M.  Dulan.  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York; 

_  George  E.  Tobin,  of  California,  to  be  U5 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali-* 
fomia; 

Charles  R.  WUcox.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.8 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming; 

Melvin  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  lows; 

Robert  G.  Wagner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UA 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 

WUllam  P.  Rowland,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole;  and 

WilUam  E.  Amos,  of  Maryland  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 


Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  3578.  A  bill  to  amend  section  168(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  which 
provides  for  treatment  of  losses  on  worth- 
lees  sec\iritles;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3879.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Ctmunls- 
sloner  of  Education  to  m&ke  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Opportiuiity  Grants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Rkcord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  B4r.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3580.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authority  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  aid  in  pro- 
viding housing  in  inner  cities  and  elsewhere, 
to  enable  such  associations  to  obtain  addi- 
tional working  capital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cinrency. 

By    Mr.    SCOTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AiLOTT,   Mr.   Booos,  Mr.   Cask,  Mr. 
CooPEB,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Qoookll,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Schwki- 
KEB,  and  Mr.  Ttdings)  : 
8.  3581.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  the  hazards  of  public  rail- 
highway    grade    crossings    along   the    high- 
speed raU  line  between  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oommerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
xmder  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself,  Bir. 
AuMTTrTb.  BnxMoif.  Mr.  Biblk,  Mr. 
Cajwow.   Mr.    Chttrch,   Mr.    CuHTisi 
B4r.  DOI.E.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pono,  Mr. 
GouiwA-m,  Mr.  Hansbn,  Mr.  Hbuska! 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jokbam  of  Idaho 
Mr.  Maonoson,  Mr.  Mamsfizld,  Mr.' 
MrrcALF,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Uxnmi, 
Mr.     MtraPHT,     Mr.     Pkasson,     Mr. 
SrsvBNs,  Mr.  Trttbmons,  Mr.  Town 
Mr.   YooNo  of  North  Dakota,  and' 
Mr.  Moss: 
S.  2583.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  minting  of 
clad  silver  dollars  bearing  the  Ukeness^the 
late  Dwlght  David  Easenhower;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DoMnncx  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rioou 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  2683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  county  of  Washakie.  State  of 
WyonUng.  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Umted  States;  and 

8.  2684.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servicee  Act  of  19M 
so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  and  surplus  real  property  to  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  for  use  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  pubUc 
museums;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  -»"«*» 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 
8.  2686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain  addi- 
tional individuals  who  become  disabled  prior 
to  attaining  age  31  to  become  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  beneflte;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

ByMr.  BiUSKIE: 
8.  2586.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gun  Wa  Mok- 
S.  2687.  A  bill  fw  the  relief  of  Yu  Chan- 
8. 2688.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Yuen  Fune- 
and  ^' 


8. 3688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shul  Choy 
Chan;  to  the  C<ximiittee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
8.  2690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eeUb- 
Ilsbment  of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Bir.  Moss  when  he  Intro- 
duced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rbookd 
under  the  i4>propriato  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
8.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203,  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  to  provide  for  the  dlstribuUon  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  and  local 
poUce  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gttrnkt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbcoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
8.  3593.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  Stetes  and  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nizatlons  for  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive drug  abuse  prevention  and  rehabiU- 
tation  centers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rioord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gtjrnbt)  : 
S.J.  Res.  133.  A  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  In  the  State  of  Florida  knowi 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Rbcosd  under  the  appropriate  head- 

ing.)  

By   Mr.    TYDINGS    (for   himself,   Mr 
Bbookx,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Gbavix,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr.   Hollinos] 
Mr.   Matbias,   Mr.   McClkllan,   Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Muskik,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.     Pell,      Mr.      Randolph,     Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Yahborotjgh)  - 
S.J.  Res.  134.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
September  28.  1969.  through  October  4.  1969 
as  "National  Adult-Youth  Commimlcations 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cxjb- 
Tis,  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Esviit) : 
S.J.  Res.  136.    A    Joint    resolution    to    au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  September 
30.  1969.  as  "Bible  Translation  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading ) 


®-  2579— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZINO  THE  COMMISSION 
OP  EDUCATION  TO  MAKE  VOCA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTU- 
NITY  GRANTS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  Grant  Act  of  1969,  or 
"New  Start  program."  It  Is  designed  to 
provide  job  training  for  100,000  youths 
from  poverty  areas  each  year. 

It  would  provide  grants  up  to  $2,500 
per  year  for  2  years  to  persons  17  years 
of  age  or  older  for  full-time  training  In 
accredited  private  vocational  schools  of 
their  choice.  The  grants  would  be  re- 
served for  those  who  are  academically, 
socially,  economically,  or  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, and  have  not  completed 
their  secondary  education  or  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  regular  employment. 
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This  bill  would  operate  much  like  the 
OI  bills  whl(^  provide  financial  stsslst- 
ance  to  veterans  for  education  and  career 
training  in  fields  of  their  choice.  The 
experience  gained  during  the  past  quar- 
ter-oentury  under  the  GI  bills,  which 
helped  many  returning  veterans  make  a 
new  start,  can  be  used  to  assist  the 
underprivileged  youth  of  America. 

Since  the  first  veterans'  assistance  pro- 
gram started  operation,  many  highly 
qualified  private  technical  schools  have 
grown  up  across  the  country.  I  propose, 
with  this  bill,  to  enlist  these  institutions 
in  the  effort  toward  full  employabUlty 
of  those  able  to  learn  a  skill. 

While  many  employers  are  searching 
for  workers  to  fill  vacant  Jobs,  high 
school  dropouts,  and  many  graduates  as 
well,  find  themselves  without  marketable 
skills.  These  are  the  hard-core  imem- 
ployed.  They  want  the  training  which 
would  qualify  them  for  these  jobs,  but 
they  cannot  afford  the  tuition  of  private 
technical  schools,  and  the  public  voca- 
tional schools  are  often  imable  to  ac- 
commodate their  needs. 

The  public  vocational  system  is  not 
geared,  in  most  oases,  to  aoc^yt  older, 
more  mature  men  and  women  who  want 
to  move  ahead  very  quickly  to  acquire  a 
skUl  which  can  be  turned  into  earning 
power. 

Dr.  Herbert  Strlner  of  the  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Empkiyment  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  has  given  me  valuable 
assistance  In  preparing  this  legislation, 
said: 

Separatlan  from  the  school  system  by  vir- 
tue of  time  and  experience  suggesto  thait 
these  former  studente  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  potentials  for  returning  to  the 
public  system. 

The  private  technical  training  schools 
are  set  up  to  handle  the  type  of  applicant 
who  would  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  my  bill.  These  schools  provide  a 
curriculum  which  reflects  the  current 
needs  of  Industry  and  they  also  usually 
innvlde  excellent  counseling  and  place- 
ment services,  which  Is  an  essential  fol- 
low-up to  the  aaslstanoe  I  have  in  mind. 

This  new  program,  along  with  existing 
public  vocational  education  programs, 
can  offer  a  new  start  and  new  opportuni- 
ties to  those  with  the  desire  and  the  sun- 
bition  to  work  and  to  become  contribut- 
ing members  of  their  oommunltles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.2579)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  Vo- 
cational Education  Opportunity  Grants, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  2581— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  HAZARDS  OP 
GRADE  CROSSINGS  ALONG  THE 
HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  LINE  BETWEEN 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  AND  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  safety  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  hsizards 
of  public  crossings  on  highways  and  roads 
along  the  routes  of  the  new  high-speed 
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Iiassenger  trains  now  serving  the  North- 
east rail  corridor.  Both  the  parties  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.-to-New  York  "Metro- 
liner,"  and  Its  New  York-to-Boston 
turbine-powered  coimterpart,  are  in- 
cluded in  my  bill  to  insure  that  each 
has  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  full 
potential  envisioned  when  these  trains 
were  launched  as  prototype  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  leg- 
islation which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor. 

I  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill  to- 
day Senators  Gordon  Allott,  Republican 
of  Colorado;  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Refpubllcan 
of  Delaware;  Clxftoro  P.  Case,  Republi- 
can of  New  Jersey;  John  Sherman 
CooPEH,  Republican  of  Kentucky;  Thom- 
as J.  DoDD,  Democrat  of  Connecticut; 
Charles  E.  Goooell,  Republican  of  New 
York;  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican  of 
New  York;  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Republican  of  Maryland;  Robert  W. 
Packwood,  Republican  of  Oregon;  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island; 
Abraham  RiBicorF,  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut; Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph 
D.  Tydings,  Democrat  of  Maryland. 

Although  none  of  the  43  public  cross- 
ings are  located  in  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  my  Interest  in  this  pro- 
posal is  in  no  way  diminished.  Penn- 
sylvEmia  has  long  been  identified  with  an 
interest  in  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation generally,  and  especially  with  the 
"Metroliner,"  the  cars  for  which  were 
built  in  my  State  in  an  effort  which  in- 
volved, directly  or  indirectly,  the  jobs  of 
some  20,000  Pennsylvanians. 

Of  even  more  immediate  importance 
is  the  fact  that  without  crossings  im- 
provements, neither  of  these  trains  will 
ever  be  able  to  offer  to  the  residents  of 
my  State,  or  to  members  of  the  traveling 
public  from  any  other,  the  benefits  of 
truly  high-speed  rail  passenger  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  initiated  hearings  on 
the  crucial  subject  of  rail  safety.  Because 
of  their  spectacular  nature,  air  crashes 
have  tended  more  often  to  capture  the 
focus  of  public  attention  and  concern. 
But  if  there  is  one  theme  which  has 
dominated  our  subcommittee  hearings, 
it  is  that  the  Nation's  railways,  too,  are 
confronted  with  a  safety  problem  of 
growing  magnitude.  For  trains  designed 
to  travel  at  speeds  in  excess  of  100  miles 
per  hour,  the  potential  danger  to  life  and 
property  is  particularly  critical.  Road 
crossings,  and  the  hazards  they  pose  to 
both  rail  and  highway  traffic,  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  this  problem. 

Porty-three  public  crossings  lie  along 
the  combined  routes  that  compose  the 
Washington,  D.C.-to-Boston,  high-speed 
Northeast  rail  corridor.  These  include,  by 
State,  15  in  Maryland,  four  in  Delaware, 
seven  in  Connecticut,  16  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, one  in  Massachusetts.  Certain  of 
these  crossings  in  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land are  already  the  object  of  agree- 
ments between  those  States,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which  will 
provide  Interim  safety  advances  through 


modernized  warning  systems  and  other 
improvements.  Yet  the  introduction  of 
high-speed  service  into  a  corridor  al- 
ready crowded  with  traffic  demands 
that  more  permanent  solutions.  Includ- 
ing in  many  instances  the  total  separa- 
tion of  road  and  rail,  be  realized,  liils  is 
the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

In  practice,  this  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion give  first  consideration,  where  prac- 
ticable, to  the  totsd  closing  of  a  crossing 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  safety.  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  Secretary  would  promul- 
gate appropriate  criteria  based  on  all 
relevant  factors  In  order  to  avoid  any 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  prac- 
ticability standard.  It  is  further  intended 
that  public  hearings,  where  necessary, 
would  be  held  in  order  to  facilitate  fairly 
such  decisions. 

Where  it  was  determined,  for  public 
convenience  or  other  reasons,  that  such 
a  closing  could  not  be  "practicably  ef- 
fected," the  Secretary  would  then  be 
specifically  authorized  to  enter  into 
project  agreements  on  a  shared-cost 
basis  with  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  the  railroads.  Por  Uie 
payment  of  Federal  costs,  my  bill  pro- 
poses a  fiexibility  that  would  make  avail- 
£U>le  not  only  general  revenues,  but  where 
appropriate  and  in  keeping  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  use  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds.  Instead. 

Because  It  is  doubtful  that  Ckjngress 
oould  authorize  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  from  tuiy  source  for  the  36 
private  crossings  that  are  also  a  part  of 
the  Northeast  high-speed  rail  corridor, 
my  bill  does  not  attempt  to  accomplish 
this.  I  believe  it  can  be  hoped  realisti- 
cally, however,  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  provide  the  necessary 
Incentive  to  encourage  private  arrange- 
ments to  meet  this  problem  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  similar  proposals  have 
already  been  the  subject  of  hearings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  urge 
early  and  favorable  Senate  consideration 
of  this  vitally  needed  rail  safety  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  t^e  full  text  of  my  bill 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2581)  to  authorize  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  hazards  of 
public  rail-highway  grade  crossings 
along  the  high-speed  rail  line  between 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Boston,  Mass.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pay  to  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Oolvunbla  tike  cost 
of  every  project  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
hazards  of  each  public  ground-level  rail- 
highway  crossing  along  the  route  of  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  demon- 
stration project  between  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Boston,  Maaaachu- 
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setts,  being  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Ojinmerce  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  30.  1966  (49 
VJB.C.  1631  et.  seq.). 

(b)  Bach  project  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
of  such  a  crossing  shall  be  subject  to  section 
130  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
other  project  subject  to  the  same  section,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  highway  Involved  Is  not  on 
the  Federal -aid  highway  primary  or  second- 
ary system  (Including  their  extensions  within 
urban  areas)  or  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  then  the 
entire  Federal  cost  of  such  project  ahh'.l  be 
paid  out  of  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  not  from  amounts  apportioned 
to  the  State  under  section  104  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Before  paying  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  project  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  determine  that  the  eUmlnaUon  of  the 
hazard  at  such  crossing  cannot  be  practi- 
cably effected  by  the  closing  of  such  crossing, 
and 

C2)  detfi/mlne  that  the  State  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  Its  affected  political 
subdivisions  and  the  railroads  Involved  In 
such  project  to  provide  all  non-Federal  costs 
of  such  project. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  as  It  applies  to  projects  not  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 


S.  2582— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  MINTING  OF 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 
CLAD  SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  provide  for 
minting  and  issuing  an  Eisenhower  sil- 
ver dollar.  I  am  joined  in  this  proposal 
by  26  cosponsors. 

This  will  be  a  prestige  coin  of  which 
this  country  can  be  proud.  It  will  very 
possibly  be  the  last  silver  coin  to  be 
minted  by  the  United  States.  It  will 
honor  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  a  man 
who  symbolizes  the  highest  traditions  of 
service  to  his  country  in  both  war  and 
peace.  To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life 
he  was  a  symbol  of  strength  and  honor 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Coinage.  That  Conomission  to- 
gether with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  M.  Kennedy,  announced  on  May 
12,  1969,  its  decision  to  request  authority 
to  discontinue  the  minting  of  silver  half- 
dollars  and  mint  a  silverless  half-dollar 
and  a  new  dollar  coin  with  no  sUver  con- 
tent. I  oppose  that  decision. 

The  decision  has  been  made  to  sell  our 
reserves  of  silver.  We  will  retain  only  165 
million  ounces  in  our  strategic  stockpUes 
under  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  some  minor  reserves  In 
other  agencies. 

*u^®T  ^^^on  ^as  been  made  to  remove 
the  U.S.  Government  from  the  sUver 
market.  Given  these  decisions  I  can  see 
no  letter  way  to  accomplish  these  goals 
mark  the  end  of  an  era  in  our  country's 
history  and  pay  a  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
American. 

This  bill  amends  section  101(a)  of  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965.  31  U.S.C.  391a  It 
simply  adds  the  dollar  coin  containing 


40  percent  sUver  and  an  800  fine  clad- 
ding. It  will  be  identical.  In  composition, 
to  the  Kennedy  half  dollar. 

It  provides  that  the  coin  shaU  bear  the 
likeness  of  Dwight  David  Elsenhower 
in?  ^^u^^  provides  that  no  less  than 
100  million  coins  annually  shall  be 
minted  for  3  years  from  January  1,  1970 
It  is  hoped  that  the  number  actually 
coined  and  Issued  will  far  exceed  these 
nguree.  It  does  recognize  the  limitations 
Of  our  present  reserves  and  allows  Con- 
grera  the  opportunity  to  review  this 
matter  after  3  years.  These  amounts 
are  whoUy  realistic  both  In  terms  of  re- 
maining silver  reserves  and  production 
capacity  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

The  Treasury  has  approximately  150 
million  ounces  left  in  reserves.  We  are 
auctioning  one  and  one-half  million 
ounces,  a  week  on  the  open  market.  The 
sales  price  on  July  1,  1969,  was  $1.59  an 
ounce.  The  decision  has  been  made  to 
divest  ourselves  of  these  silver  stocks. 
^^^^"^^""^  ^"  ^  out  of  the  silver 
?hf2.T^  ^"  l^  ^^*"  2  years  providing 
^  sales  continue.  The  silver  held  by  tiie 
Treasury  In  tiie  form  of  bullion  and  wins 
Is  an  asset  of  the  U.S.  Treasury   There 

tILf  w**^^  ^  ^^^  ourselves  of  this 
asset.  We  can  continue  sales  as  we  are 

ThJ^I^.^'  ^P^  *"  °^<=e'  or  whatever 
the  market  rate  on  the  day  of  sale,  or  we 
can  mint  and  Issue  a  silver  coin  as  we 
are  doing  with  the  Kennedy  halves.  IT^e 
monetary  value  of  silver  received  for  a 
coin  is  $3.16  an  ounce.  Simply  stated 
there  is  approximately  one-third  of  an 
ounce  of  silver  in  a  dollar  coin  as  set  out 

Ihro^^l  ^.^^-  ^^^"  *h^«  «oi"  is  fssued 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  the 
US.  Treasury  receives  a  dollar  in  ex- 
change. If  a  person  wanted  to  melt  down 

?ir'11?  ^"*^  """  ^^^  ^"^^r  he  must  meU 
3.16  dollar  coins  to  obtain  1  ounce  of 

gets  $3.16  an  ounce  for  its  silver.  This 
holds  true  whether  the  coins  are  in  cir- 
culation or  not.  The  price  of  silver  woid 
have  to  reach  $3.16  an  ounce  before  as 
much  could  be  realized  by  direct  sa?es 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Govmi- 
ment  can  make  even  more  witi?  ^ 
metal  corns,  such  as  our  quarters  bT 
^use  the  materials  only  cost  a  few^c^ni 
™s  s  certainly  true,  but  what  do  S 
do  with  our  assets  of  sUver  stocks'  TTie 

S^rf  ?  "-^l^ing  is  wh^fweSn 
get  the  best  price.  We  get  the  greater 

coins.  At  a  market  price  of  $1.59  the  In- 
S;r^r^"'*^^^-''-^°^*^°"WetL 

r,«f^^^  V^"  *^^"^  *ha*  these  coins  will 
not  circulate  and  this  is  the  only  purj^e 
of  nioney,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  Cer- 
ta^ly  many  of  these  coins  will  not  cir- 
culate. It  obviously  Is,  in  part,  a  aS- 

haTdSlar'  ""^  ^"'*  ^  ^  '^^  ^'"^^ 
Some  will  be  collected  or  just  held 

S'wT.l'^.'"'""!'^^^"  ^"<i  the  SUver 
sold  when  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit  • 
Some  will  return  to  circulation.  The  prin- 
cipal point  still  is,  however,  at  what  price 
do  we  sell  our  remaining  sUver— $i  59  an 
ounce  or  $3.16  an  ounce.  If  tiie  Treasury 
is  concerned  only  with  circulation  they 
can  mint  and  Issue  base  metal  coins 
simultaneously. 
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There  are  other  complex  issues  in- 
volved concerning  silver  use  and  produc- 
tion. The  die  has  been  cast,  however,  so 
far  as  any  direct  role  the  Government 
will  play  by  disposing  of  our  silver  as- 
sets. The  sUver  market  is  affected  by 
many  factors.  The  sale  of  silver  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  at  $1.29  an  ounce  prior  to 
1967  artificially  depressed  the  market 
Sales  at  the  market  price  since  that  time 
has  seen  a  slight  rise  in  the  average 
price  of  sUver.  Wide  fluctuations  stUl 
occur.  It  has.  however,  been  estimated 
that  a  reduction  in  sales  to  one-half  mil- 
lion ounces  a  week  from  Treasury  stocks 
would  cause  only  a  nominal  rise  in  the 
price  under  current  conditions.  All  of 
this  only  points  out  that  this  will  give 
no  special  advantages  nor  cause  any  sig- 
nificant disadvantages  to  any  silver 
interests. 

We  are  divesting  ourselves  of  our 
silver.  The  remaining  reserves  are  ade- 
quate to  mint  an  Eisenhower  silver  dol- 
lar and  continue  some  sales  at  a  lower 
level  or  decreasing  level.  We  can  receive 
a  much  higher  value  for  our  remaining 
silver  assets  by  coining  as  opposed  to 
outright  sales. 

More  importantly,  we  will  mint  a  coin 
of  great  prestige  and  value.  We  can 
honor  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  a  man 
who  gave  so  much  to  our  country.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  so  honor  our  late 
President,  as  we  did  for  the  late  John 
F.  Kennedy,  with  a  coin  of  real  value. 
This  great  Nation  should  have  a  prestige 
coin.  We  cannot  return  to  the  old  silver 
cartwheels  just  as  we  cannot  return  to 
the  era  of  which  they  are  a  symbol.  We 
can.  however,  mark  the  end  of  another 
era  with  a  coin  that  reflects  the  great- 
ness of  this  country  and  commemorates 
the  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  service 
of  that  country.  An  Eisenhower  silver 
dollar  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  man. 
but  to  the  Nation  and  ideals  he  served 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  2582)  to  authorize  the 
minting  of  clad  silver  dollars  bearing  the 
likeness  of  the  late  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower, introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  titie.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  minting  of  clad  silver  dollars 
bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

It  is  appropriate  that  such  a  coin 
should  commemorate  a  man  held  in 
esteem  by  so  many  millions  of  Americans 
and  other  millions  all  over  the  world 
a  man  who  in  the  true  American  tradi- 
tion rose  from  a  modest  start  in  a  small 
Kansas  town  to  lead  America  and  the 
allied  forces  to  victory  in  Europe.  He  was 
President  of  all  Americans,  as  proved  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  by  which  he  was 
reelected  to  a  second  term,  and  by  his 
sound  counsel  to  those  who  sought  it 
after  his  retirement  from  public  life. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  a  silver 
dollar,  the  once  proud  symbol  of  Amer- 
ican   solidarity    and    fiscal    soundness, 
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should  be  an  Eisenhower  dollar.  It  Is 
fitting,  too.  that  such  a  symbol  should 
be  available  to  all  of  the  millions  who 
remember  General  and  President  Eisen- 
hower as  one  of  their  own.  a  leader  but 
also  an  ordinary  and  humble  man. 

Silver  dollars  in  Wyoming  and  other 
Western  States — the  "old  cartwheels" — 
were  not  only  a  proud  and  solid  symbol 
but  were  also  the  principal  medium  of 
exchange  in  retail  establishments  until 
they  disappeared  from  the  scene  a  few 
years  back.  None  have  been  minted  In 
recent  years  and  the  few  million  remain- 
ing in  Treasury  stocks  went  into  col- 
lector's seclusion  after  quarters  and 
dimes  were  reduced  to  their  present  lowly 
and  brassy  state.  Only  the  Kennedy  halt 
dollar  retains  any  actual  intrinsic  value 
with  a  40-percent  silver  content  and  the 
Treasury  even  threatens  to  do  the  same 
to  them  as  it  did  to  the  dimes  and 
quarters. 

But  It  seons  to  me  that  the  least  we 
could  do  for  our  two  late  great  Presi- 
dents Is  to  preserve  their  memory  In 
something  of  real  value  but  at  the  same 
time  something  within  the  reach  of  all 
as  a  keepsake  and  something  that  can 
also  offer  a  litUe  sense  of  security  to  the 
cash  register's  clink  or  the  Jingle  in  a 
cowboy's  Jeans. 

There  is  enough  silver  set  aside  in  a 
national  strategic  stockpile  to  take  care 
of  any  emergency  defense  or  space  needs 
and  to  those  who  say  the  remaining 
Treasury  stocks  should  go  into  teapots 
and  silver  service  sets,  I  say  it  is  just  as 
important  that  this  modest  amount  be 
used  to  mint  a  coin  and  symbol  for  the 
use  of  all — as  a  proper  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

S.  2590— INTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  COMMISSION  ON 

MARIHUANA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Commission  to  study 
the  legal,  social,  and  medical  questions 
arising  out  of  the  growing  use  of  mari- 
huana in  our  country. 

Within  2  years  after  its  establishment, 
the  Commission  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  report  on  its  study  and 
investigation,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  legislative  proposals 
which  should  be  considered,  or  the  ad- 
ministrative action  which  should  be 
taken. 

The  information  available  on  msu-i- 
huana  is  most  confusing.  We  can  make 
only  an  educated  guess  as  to  how  many 
of  our  young  people  use  marihuana,  but 
we  think  it  is  at  least  2  million.  There 
is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
authorities  as  to  its  effects  on  the  psycho- 
logical and  physical  fimctions  of  the 
human  body.  About  the  only  thing  on 
which  everyone  seems  to  agree  is  the 
individuality  of  the  drug  experience.  Yet 
we  have  in  effect  Federal  laws  which 
make  the  possession,  sale  or  use  of  mari- 
huana a  crime,  subject  to  severe  penal- 
ties. As  my  colleagues  may  remember,  I 
have  spoken  a  number  of  times  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  past  few  years  on  the 


Importance  of  knowing  far  more  than 
we  know  now  about  marihuana  and  its 
effects  before  we  can  seek  proper  controls. 

Some  of  the  questions  I  have  raised  in 
the  past  are  these: 

"How  dangerous  is  marihuana?" 

"Does  it,  like  alcohol,  pose  primarily  a 
problem  of  use  as  opposed  to  abuse?" 

"Or  is  it  a  drug  the  use  of  which 
should  be  discouraged  at  all  costs — a 
drug  which  imder  certain  conditions 
and  dosages  can  lead  to  hallucinations, 
to  a  faulty  sense  of  time,  to  a  loss  of 
judgment,  to  a  lack  of  muscular  coordi- 
nation, and  to  many  other  undesirable, 
physical  and  mental  manifestations?" 

"Again,  what  are  the  long  term  effects 
of  smoking  marihuana?  Could  It  induce 
lung  cancer,  as  we  know  the  smoking 
of  cigarettes  made  of  tobacco  can.  or 
would  its  continued  use  cause  chromo- 
somal changes,  as  we  know  can  be  the 
case  in  even  the  limited  use  of  LSD?" 

"To  what  extent  may  the  use  of  mari- 
huana lead  to  the  use  of  other  drugs, 
such  as  heroin  or  morphine  or  cocaine, 
whose  serious  effects  we  have  estab- 
lished?" 

In  1937  when  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act 
was  signed  into  law,  Congress  was  fully 
convinced  of  marihuana's  "Injurious 
effect  upon  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people  of  this  country."  The  act. 
which  is  enforced  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, requires  registration  and  payment 
of  a  graduated  occupational  tax  by  all 
persons  who  import,  manufacture,  pro- 
duce, compound,  sell,  deal  in,  dispense, 
prescribe,  administer,  or  give  away 
marihuana.  Penalties  for  possession  in 
violation  of  the  law  vary  from  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  for  a  first  offense  to  a 
maximum  of  40  years  for  smuggling, 
selling  or  otherwise  transferring  mari- 
huana, with  the  most  severe  penalties 
applying  to  the  transfer  of  marihuana 
from  an  adult  to  a  minor. 

This  law  had  been  on  the  books  for 
only  a  few  years  when  Florella  La  Guar- 
dia.  New  York's  impredictable  mayor, 
ordered  a  survey  on  the  use  of  marihuana 
in  New  York,  and  its  effects.  The  La 
Guardia  Committee  report  challenged 
many  of  the  conclusions  on  which  the 
Federal  law  was  based,  and  the  La  Guar- 
dia Committee  conclusions  were  in  turn 
attacked  by  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Other  reports  and 
more  discussion  followed,  reaching  new 
heights  in  1963.  when  the  Kennedy  Com- 
mission recommendations  came  out,  and 
again  when  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice — the  Crime  Commit- 
tee, as  we  call  it — reported  in  1967,  and 
discussed  marihuana  among  other 
things. 

But  nowhere — at  any  time — has  an 
attempt  been  made  to  study  and  coordi- 
nate all  of  the  available  findings  and 
statistics  and  observations,  and  distill 
from  them  any  sort  of  Integrated  recom- 
mendations. This  imdoubtedly  should  be 
done. 

Each  time  I  have  spoken  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  pointed  to  a  Federal  research  pro- 
gram now  underway  which  I  hope  will 
give  us  clearer  answers  to  some  of  our 
questions.  It  is  the  drug  research  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 


tal Health,  which  encompasses  several 
studies  on  marihuana.  Each  year  I  have 
made  a  particular  point  of  supporting  the 
NIMH  budget  request  for  drug  research. 
It  has  been  going  gradually  up.  despite 
the  fact  that  other  programs  have  taken 
substantial  cuts.  In  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
$4  million  was  appropriated,  in  fiscal 
1969.  $4.6  million,  and  the  request  for 
fiscal  1970  is  for  $4.95  milUon.  I  trust 
it  will  be  granted. 

If  we  can  continue  the  work  which  has 
been  started,  sound  information  should 
soon  begin  to  emerge.  The  Institute  was 
delayed  in  imdertaking  scheduled  re- 
search on  the  behavioral  effects  of  mari- 
huana because  adequate  supplies  were 
not  available  either  of  marihuana  or  of 
a  synthetic  used  in  testing  it.  called 
tetrahydrocannabinol.  Now.  I  am  told, 
these  supplies  are  on  hand,  and  good 
behavioral  studies  are  underway  which 
should  give  us  some  tentative  answers 
at  least  on  the  fundamental  mechanisms 
of  perception,  emotion  and  memory. 

NIMH  is  also  moving  to  get  some  firm 
information  on  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  use  of  marihuana.  Observations  on 
the  natural  histories  of  the  lives  of  mari- 
huana-using yoimg  people  in  this  coun- 
try obviously  would  be  delayed  for  many 
years.  So  NIMH  is-  negotiating  for  per- 
mission to  make  studies  among  the  popu- 
lations of  several  countries  where  large 
numbers  of  its  citizens  have  traditional- 
ly used  marihuana  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  mental  and  physical  health 
and  habits  of  habitual  users  will  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  non-users  in  the 
same  area  and  with  the  same  background 
and  heritage. 

Also,  the  Institute  is  making  headway 
on  several  surveys  on  patterns  of  drug 
use  among  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, so  we  will  have  some  acceptable 
national  figures.  Dr.  Stanley  YoUes,  the 
Director  of  NIMH,  reported  progress  on 
these  studies  when  he  appeared  recent- 
ly before  the  Labor  and  HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  He  stated: 

Several  aspects  are  nearing  completion  on 
the  patterns  of  drug  use  by  high  school  and 
college  age  youth.  A  survey  Instrument  Is 
being  developed  for  collaborative  Investiga- 
tions Into  the  prevalence  and  characteristics 
of  drug  use  by  these  groups.  Preliminary  re- 
ports from  the  college  surveys  Indicate  that 
approximately  18  percent  of  college  students 
have  used  marihuana  one  or  more  times,  and 
that  about  8  percent  have  used  hallucino- 
genic drugs  at  least  once.  These  data  need 
to  be  followed  up  by  more  extensive  survey 
Information,  utilizing  the  Instruments  de- 
veloped m  the  pilot  studies. 

One  of  the  surveys  to  which  Dr.  Yolles 
referred  has  been  completed  and  its  re- 
sults reported  in  a  recently  published 
book.  "Students  and  Drugs"  by  Richard 
H.  Blum  and  associates.  Although  the 
survey  was  small  In  scope,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  cannot  be  considered 
fully  authoritative,  it  showed  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  use  of  marihuana  by 
college  students. 

First.  In  1968.  up  to  57  percent  had 
tried  marihuana — plus  or  minus  12.75 
that  is.  between  44  percent  and  70  per- 
cent— as  compared  with  21  percent  the 
previous  year.  Of  these,  almost  all  intend 
to  continuing  using — 53  percent. 

Second.  In  1968,  14  percent  used  It 
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aomewhat  regularly  as  compared  with  4 
percent  the  previous  year. 

Third.  A  predicted  70  percent  will  have 
tried  marihuana  by  spring  1969. 

Fourth.  Approximately  8  percent  be- 
gan use  In  high  school. 

The  statistics  reported  by  Mr.  Blum 

are  based  on  a  sample  from  "School  I" 

300  students  covered— which  was  a  part 
of  a  survey  of  five  west  coast  colleges 
conducted  during  the  1966-67  academic 
year,  compared  with  a  small  foUowup 
survey— 100  students  covered — of  ran- 
domly selected  students  In  1968  from 
the  same  school.  Throughout  the  book 
he  emphasizes  the  small  scope  of  the  sur- 
vey and  advises  caution  In  use  of  the 
data  reported. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  already  a  large 
body  of  Information  on  marihuana^ 
enough  for  us  to  begin  analyzing  the 
problem,  and  to  begin  to  formulate  Ideas 
on  what  should  be  done.  During  the  next 
year  or  so,  even  more  authoritative  In- 
formation will  be  available. 

So  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  set  up  the  machinery  to  evalu- 
ate what  we  already  know  about  mari- 
huana, and  to  analyze  the  new  material 
about  Its  effects  and  use  as  It  comes  to 
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us. 

We  should  also  take  a  look  at  our  pres- 
ent laws  on  marihuana.  Are  they  real- 
istic? Are  they  too  severe,  or  not  severe 
enough?  Should  the  courts  differentiate 
In  the  handling  of  the  occasional  user 
the  frequent  user  and  the  chronic  user' 
and  the  person  who  shares  his  drug  with 
another  person  and  the  dealer  who  sells 
for  a  profit? 

The  widespread  use  of  marihuana 
particularly  among  college  students,  has 
been  accompanied  by  increasing  support 
among  some  groups  for  legalization 
Other  critics  of  the  law,  while  not  sup- 
porting legalization,  take  the  position 
that  marihuana  should  be  classed  with 
the  haUucinogens  controlled  by  the  Drug 
Abuse  Act.  which  provides  far  less  severe 
penalties  for  violations,  and  no  penalty 
for  possession.  Who  Is  right? 

Mr.  President,  marihuana  is  evldentiy 
second  only  to  alcohol  In  its  use  among 
our  young  people  to  escape  reality  More 
and  more  of  tiiem  are  smoking  "reefers' 

TiSr'fc^SS'"*  "^'  '°'  ""^""^* 
If  the  continued  use  of  marihuana  even 
approaches  causing  the  harm  and  heart- 
oreak  which  comes  from  the  continued 
use  of  alcohol  to  an  alcoholic,  or  if  It 
toduces  physical  Ills  even  half  as  serious 

wil^i  ^^^^"^  *°**  emphysema  and 
heart  disorders  which  result  from  ciga- 
rette smoking,  then  we  should  be  In  a 

*     T  d?»  *°  forewarn  our  young  people. 

»  I  believe  it  would  serve  our  national 
purpose  to  establish  a  Presidential  Com- 
nUsslon  on  Marihuana  so  we  can  stop 
generalizing  about  marihuana  and  start 
betag^speciflc  about  it  and  Its  use  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
JrtU^  received  and  appropriately  re- 

^^u  ^^  ^^:  25»0>  to  provide  for  tiie 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana, mti-oduced  by  Mr.  Moss.  waTre- 
fi^'/!?^  ^^""^  ^^  its  titie,  and  re- 
ferred to  tiie  Committee  on  tiie  Judicial 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bUl  today  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  allow  State  and 
local  police  agencies  to  participate  In 
receiving  U.S.  Government  surplus  per- 
sonal property. 

At  present  this  act  only  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  these  surplus  ma- 
terials for  use  within  the  States  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  public  health,  or 
civil  defense.  Local  law-enforcement 
agencies  do  not  faU  into  any  of  tiiese 
categories  and  so  are  not  presently  eligi- 
ble to  participate.  This  bUl  would  include 
police  organizations  in  the  group  of  re- 
cipients of  Federal  surplus  property 

Criminal  violence  Is  the  most  serious 
domestic  crisis  facing  this  country  The 
violent  rate  today  Is  double  the  rate  in 
1950  and  65  percent  over  the  1960  rate 
T^ese  statistics  represent  an  epidemic  of 
crime  and  violence  which  has  affected 
virtuaUy  every  segment  of  American 
society. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  these  surplus  ma- 
terials in  their  battte  to  restore  law  and 
order.  As  we  all  know,  the  cities  and 
large  metropolitan  areas  are  In  trouble 
and  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  cope  with  local  problems.  The  local 
tax  dollar  Is  not  adequate  to  fill  the  needs 
Of  law-enforcement  agencies.  Inflation 
nas  forced  metropolitan  police  depart- 
ments to  appropriate  the  major  part  of 
their  budget  for  salaries,  leaving  little 
to  buy.  maintain,  and  operate  needed 
equipment  and  supplies. 

The  list  of  equipment  that  the  UJ8 
Government  has  for  disposal  Is  endless' 
Photographic,  communications,  and 
printing  equipment,  boats,  automobiles 
ambulances,  station  wagons,  buses,  could 
be  used  advantageously  by  police  agen- 
cies everywhere. 

Printing  equipment,  an  item  which  I 
am  sure  tiiat  the  Government  declares 
surplus  at  various  times,  can  be  used  to 
prmt  training  material  for  police  offi- 
cers, for  community  education  and  pub- 
lic relations  materials.  Only  a  few  police 
departments  can  now  afford  helicopteiB. 
which  have  proven  an  effective  deterrent 
agahist  crime.  Mapmaklng  equipment  Is 
needed    to    pinpoint    districts   of   high 
crime  incidence,  and  Photographic  equip- 
ment Is  needed  for  aerial  photography 
A  large  portion  of  this  surplus  equip- 
ment could  also  be  used  for  rescue  work 
searches  for  lost  children  in  outlying 
areas  of  the  city,  and  rural  areas  adjoin- 
ing the  city. 

The  Federal  Propert;y  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  already  has  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  proper  disposal  of  UJ3 
Government  property  Uirough  the 
States.  This  bill  would  simply  add  poUce 

^S,^f"°"*  ^  ^^  «^t^»  groups  now 
eligible  for  such  property.  Under  present 
TZ  t^f  Secretary  of  HealUi,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  the  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  surplus  property  for 
Piirp^s  of  education  and  public  health 
The  President  makes  the  same  determi- 
nation for  civil  defense  purposes   This 


amendment  would  put  police  organiza- 
tions In  the  same  category  as  civil  de- 
fense, and  leave  determination  of  use- 
futoess  and  necessity  up  to  Uie  President. 

Crime  In  all  of  Its  ramifications  is  the 
number  one  problem  facing  the  country 
This  would  be  an  effective  first  step  to-^ 
ward  the  solution  of  that  problem    i 
urge  the  Congress  to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2591)  to  amend  section 
203,  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  and  local  police  orga- 
nizations, introduced  by  Mr.  Gurnet 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  titie.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


S.  2592— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  COMPREHENSIVE 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 
REHABILITATION  CENTERS 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  after 
thoroughly  studying  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem, I  am  persuaded  that  one  of  our  cur- 
rent best  hopes  of  preventing  crime  and 
deUnquency  resulting  from  drug  addic- 
tion,  and  for  controUlng   Illegal   drug 
traffic.  Is  to  provide  funds  for  rapidly 
establishing    comprehensive    treatment 
centers  to  treat  drug  addicts  and  users 
Additionally,  I  beUeve  there  must  be  aii 
aggressive    publicity    and    educational 
campaign  aimed  at  vulnerable  age  and 
social  groups  in  our  population,  and— aa 
part  of  this  educational  approach a  re- 
quirement that  Federal  officials  periodi- 
cally brief  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  them  aware  of  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  field  of  drug  abuse,  the  means 
available  for   Improving   controls   over 
both  usage  and  Illegal  traffic,  and  a  co- 
ordination of  efforts  to  improve  these 
controls  nationally. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  that  would: 

First,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  States,  municipalities,  and  non- 
profit institutions  for  establishing  com- 
prehensive prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabiUtation  centers  for  drug  addicts 
and  abusers— on  a  voluntary  basis,  under 
civil  commitment,  and  for  addicts  re- 
leased pending  criminal  proceedings  and 
on  probation  or  parole; 

Second,  authorize  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  in  conjunction 
with  its  research  on  narcotics  addiction 
and  drug  abuse,  to  carry  on  an  Intensive 
effort  to  publish  educational  and  other 
materials  on  drug  abuse.  In  coordina- 
tion with  State  departments  of  health, 
the  NIMH  would  be  authorized  to  dis- 
semhiate  such  materials  and  carry  out 
demonstrations  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  the  dangers  of  drug  addiction 
and  abuse  and  encourage  programs  for 
their  prevention; 

Third,  require  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  m  consultation  with  the  orga- 
nized crime  and  other  components  of  the 
Department,  to  make  State  and  local  offi- 
cials aware  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
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drug  abuse  and  illegal  drug  traffic  areas, 
as  well  as  require  them  to  cooperate  and 
coordinate  their  efforts  In  order  to  Im- 
prove controls  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  the  phenomenon  and 
tragedy  of  drug  addiction  and  expert- 
mentation  Is  Increasingly  recognized  as 
a  dangerous  health  problem  of  Interna- 
tional proportions.  But  Its  consequences 
are  not  limited  to  the  shattered  lives  of 
the  users  themselves.  There  are.  ot 
course,  medically  sound  reasons  for 
using  drugs  In  man's  bettie  against  pain 
and  disease.  And  while  there  Is  no  con- 
sistent public  policy  prohibiting  things 
that  are  biui  for  us.  nevertheless  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  is  sertouEdy  affected  by 
drug  abuse — both  in  terms  of  the  high 
frequency  of  crime  which  it  spawns  and 
the  high  cost  of  repeatedly  enfordng 
laws  against  the  use  of  mlnd-alterlng 
drugs  when  there  Is  lltUe  hope  of  re- 
habilitation or  cure  for  the  user. 

Despite  advances  In  treatment  of  the 
past  several  years,  a  person  addicted  to 
hen^  or  barbiturates  has  less  than  a 
10-percent  chance  of  full  recovery  to 
social  and  psychological  Independence. 
As  long  as  he  is  addicted,  his  life  In  the 
subterranean  drug  culture  revolves 
around  the  next  "fix,"  and  home.  Job, 
and  educational  (vportunlties  do  not  ex- 
ist for  him.  A  habit  which  can  cost  $30 
and  more  per  day  almost  Inevitably  leads 
to  criminal  means  to  support  It,  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  bectxne  victims  of  drug 
abuse  as  addicts  rob.  shoplift,  and  bur- 
glarize to  pay  for  their  habit. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  Is  no  longer  sufficient  to  re- 
ly on  criminal  preventive  sanctions  en- 
acted at  a  time  when  llttie  was  known 
about  the  etiology  of  narcotics  addiction 
or  the  elements  of  successful  treatment. 
Just  as  the  threat  of  long  prison  terms 
does  not  seem  to  deter  the  addict,  neither 
does  the  reality  of  prison  life  cure  him. 
After  release,  with  no  help  in  ctmfront- 
Ing  his  underlying  addiction  problem  so 
as  to  prevent  readdlctlon,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  most  addicts  rejoin  the  il- 
legal drug  traffic  and  resume  their  prior 
habit. 

It  Is  necessary  therefore  to  differenti- 
ate between  addicts  who  are  motivated  to 
abandon  drugs,  and  those  who  must  be 
Isolated  as  substantial  threats  to  society. 
In  short,  the  occasional  marihuana 
smoker  should  not  go  to  prison  with  the 
confirmed  heroin  user  with  criminal 
tendencies,  nor  should  the  same  laws 
apply  to  the  addict  who  buys  as  apply 
to  the  drug  profiteer  who  sells. 

The  comprehensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  my  bill  envisions  would 
complement  other  drug  abuse  legislation 
which  has  been  Introduced  to  permit 
more  fiexlble  treatment  of  youthful  drug 
offenders,  and  those  addicts  prosecuted 
for  selling  drugs  to  support  their  own 
habit.  It  would,  as  I  Indicated  earlier  In 
my  statement,  be  designed  to  treat  drug 
addicts  both  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
xmder  civil  commitment,  as  well  as  those 
addicts  released  pending  criminal  pro- 
ceedings and  on  probation  or  parole. 

Mr.  President,  In  connection  with  this 
proposed  measure,  I  must  touch  upon 
one  point  which  my  bill  Is  also  designed 
to  help  cure  and  which  I  acknowledge  is 
particularly  painful  to  me. 


I  am  angry  with  a  great  anger  at  the 
atrocious  deeds  of  those  who  deal  In  Il- 
licit drug  traffic— particularly  those 
whose  sole  motive  is  profit.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  outrages  which  the  dope  peddlers 
in  this  Nation  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
perpetrate  are  an  offense  against  all 
civilization. 

None  of  us  here  can  have  observed  and 
read  about  the  disintegration  and  ruin 
of  many  fine  young  lives  as  the  result 
of  drug  pushing  activities  without  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  outrage  and  horror.  We 
are  filled  with  sorrow  as  well  that  any 
society  so  penetrated  with  rationalism  as 
Is  ours  should  be  endangered  and  de- 
graded by  abominations  of  this  sort. 

Those  who  traffic  in  drugs  are  heap- 
ing crime  upon  crime  in  their  terrible 
greed.  They  are  one  and  all  working  to 
bring  disaster  on  our  country.  Their  mo- 
tives and  acts  are  heavily  fraught  with 
evil,  and  they  have  no  share  in  the  na- 
tional honor. 

The  specter  of  the  threat  posed  by 
drug  pushers  cannot  be  Ignored,  neither 
by  private  citizens  nor  State  and  local 
governments.  Indeed,  we  must  enlist  the 
help  of  concerned  Americans  in  fighting 
step  by  step,  this  obstinate  menace 
While  the  police  are  doing  the  best  they 
can,  identification  of  drug  pushers  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  drug 
transactions  both  pusher  and  user  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  police.  Hence,  there 
are  usually  no  complainants  in  narcotics 
cases.  As  a  result,  the  police  often  lack 
the  "probable  cause"  necessary  to  make 
an  arrest  for  possession  of  drugs. 

In  the  belief  that  an  educational  pro- 
gram is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  effort 
to  solve  this  social  menace — and  until 
more  far-reaching  programs  of  educa- 
tion which  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill 
can  be  instituted— I  am  preparing  a 
pamphlet  which  I  plan  to  distribute  ex- 
tensively within  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 
It  Is  designed  to  help  concerned  members 
of  my  constituency,  local  offlclals,  and 
the  vulnerable  themselves,  understand 
the  truth  about  hazards  and  risks  in- 
volved in  drug  abuse.  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  also  encourage  all  New  Mexicans 
to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  drugs 
and  narcotics,  and  to  consult  with  of 
report  suspected  drug  abuse  to  local 
doctors  and/or  other  appropriate  of- 
ficials. Only  through  working  together- 
private  citizen,  local.  State  and  Federal 
Governments  alike — to  identify  those 
who  are  llllcltiy  selling  and  buying  drugs 
can  we  save  a  lot  of  fine  young  people 
from  a  life  of  hell,  ruin,  and  slow,  living 
death. 

Given  the  difficulty  In  shackling  man's 
unleashed  curiosity— Including  that  of 
experimenting  with  some  of  the  newer 
mind-altering  drugs— nevertheless  we 
must  win  in  spite  of  these  sinister  and 
ruthless  forces  that  are  debasing  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  citizens.  I  believe  the 
legislation  which  I  am  proposing,  to- 
gether with  the  cooperation  of  every  con- 
cerned American,  Is  one  mode  for  help- 
ing to  expose  and  punish  those  trading 
on  practices  Injurious  to  our  civilization. 
Indeed,  there  must  be  stem  execution  of 
Justice  upon  these  evildoers,  and  I  shall 
also  strongly  support  all  other  leglsla- 
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tion  designed  to  prosecute  them  under 
the  maximum  penalties. 

If,  to  paraphrase  Franklin,  men  are 
to  cease  to  be  wolves  to  one  another  we 
must  quickly  enact  this  legislation."  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  be  articulating  the 

S,,*****"*^  *®  ^^«  aUeglance.  and 
helping  to  put  an  end  to  tills  affliction 
wjlch  Is  weighing  so  heavily  upon  us 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Mnt  that   the   bill   be  printed  in   the 

RCCORO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
wlU  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2592)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  for  the  estabUshment  of 
comprehensive   drug   abuse   prevention 
and  rehabilitation  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  titie  re- 
^Zf^  ^  ^^"^  Committee  on  Labor 'and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2593 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    oi 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  this  A* 

TiaS""^^  "  ^^^  "°^^  ^^""^  ^"""^^^  ^"^^ 

STATUfKNT    OW  PURPOSK 

„,f*JU  \^^  ^  ^*  purpose  of  thU  Act  to 
provide  flnanclal  assUtance  for  centers  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  for  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
andto  strengthen  drug  abuse  educational 
programs  and  the  coordination  of  drue  law 
enforcement  activities.  In  order  to  contrtbute 
to  the  prevention  and  decline  of  crime  and 
delinquency  resulting  from  drug  addiction. 
Tm^  I-QRANTS  FOR  TREATMENT  AND 
RratABILITATION   CENTERS   FOR   NAB- 
COOTC   DRUO   ADDlCra   AND  rORTBB 
PREVENTION  OP  DR0Q  ABUSE 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  $75  mUUon  for  the 
flBcal  year  endUig  June  30,  1971;  $75  mllUon 
for  toe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1972;  and 

Qn  ,^Ji  ,°'^  f^  "^*  ^^^  y«"  ei»«"ng  June 
30  ig-ra  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

ALLOnCENTS 

Sbo.  102.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  secUon  101  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto  Rico 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands' 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
glands  aooordlng  to  their  specific  needs 
Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1)  shaU  allot  to  such  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  determined  to  be  drug  addicts 
and  drug  abusers  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  persons  In  aU  States,  and 

(2)  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
of  such  remainder  as  the  population  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  In  all  States. 
Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rloo, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretaj^  determines  wUl  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is  avaU- 
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able,  for  carrying  out  the  purpoeea  of  thla 
title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,   on  such  dates   during  such 
period  aa   the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced   to   the  extent   It  exceeds   the   sum 
which    the    Secretary   estimates   such   State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  its  State 
application  approved   under  this  title,  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  simi- 
larly reallotted  tfmong  the  States  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

(c)  The  niunber  of  persons  determined  to 
be  drug  addicts  or  drug  abusers  in  a  State 
and  In  all  States  shall  be  computed  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

STATS  FLANS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  submit  a  State  plan  consistent 
with  sucir  Basic  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 
estaOllsh  anoer  section  104.  Such  plan  shall — 

( 1 )  designate  a  single  State  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction,  expansion, 
operation  and  modernization  of  centers 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts  and  for  the  prevenOon  of  drug  abuse 
In  the  State,  under  which  at  least  75  per 
centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the 
State  agency  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  available  to  local  governmental 
bodies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations  In 
such  State  for  the  construction,  expansion, 
operation  and  modernization  of  such  centers; 

(3) provide,  whenever  practicable,  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  control  of  fxnids 
and  UUe  to  property  derived  therefrom  shall 
be  In  a  public  agency  for  the  use  and  pur- 
poses provided  In  this  Act  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and  prop- 
erty; 

(4)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions or  groups  and  of  public  agencies,  con- 
cerned with  the  operation,  construction  or 
modernization  of  centers  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addlcte  or  for  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
costs  of  such  program; 

(6)  provide  minimum  standards  to  be  set 
at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  operation  of  such  centers; 

(7)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  aj 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  Increase  the  amounta  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  purposee  of  this 
title; 

(8)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  the 
State  agency  shall  not  finally  disapprove  an 
application  for  funds  from  an  appropriate 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  organization 
within  such  State  without  first  affording 
such  agency  or  organization  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

(9)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
agency  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  agency  to  any  such  agency  or  organiza- 
tion within  such  State)  under  this  title;  and 

(10)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 


reporta  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reporta. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)- 

BASIC    CRITERIA 

Sec  104.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
after  consultation  with  the  director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Mental  Health  and 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, by  regulations  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  be  applied  by  the  State  agency  under  sec- 
tion 103.  In  addition  to  other  matters  such 
basic  criteria  shall  provide — 

(1)    the   general   manner   In   which   such 
State  agency  shall  determine  priority  of  proj- 
ects based  upon  (A)  the  relative  need  of  the 
area  within  such  State  for  centers  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  for  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
(B)  the  relative  ability  of  the  public  agency 
and  of  private  resources  in  such  area  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  construction    expansion 
operation,  or  modernization  of  such  centers 
and  (C)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  con-" 
tributes  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  general  standards  of  construcUon  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts. 
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PAYMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  payment  under  this  title  shaU 
be  made  to  those  State  agencies  which  ad- 
minister plans  approved  under  section  103 
Payments  under  this  title  from  a  State's  al- 
lotment with  respect  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  its  State  plan  shall  equal  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  carrying  out  a  State's  plan 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost  with  respect 
to  which  payments  were  received  under  any 
other  Federal  program. 

(b)  No  paymente  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  and  until  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
State  which  will  carry  out  the  State  plan  for 
that  year  will  have  available  during  that  year 
for  expenditure  from  non-Federal  sources  for 
the  purposes  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicts  and  for  the  prevention  of 
drug  abuse  not  less  than  the  total  amount 
actually  expended  by  such  States  for  such 
purposes  from  such  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  costs  with  respect  to  which  payment 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  is  sought. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustmente  on  accoimt  of  overpaymente  or 
underpayments  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  public 
agencies  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the 
State  or  to  both.  ^ 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  sub- 
nuttlng  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  on- 
portunlty  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  103.  finds  that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 


is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  agency 
that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible 
to  participate   in   the   program   under   this 
title  unui  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
jnoiciAL  axvizw 
Sec  107.   (a)    If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  ita  plan  submitted  under 
section  103  or  with  his  final  acUon  under 
section  106,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice   of  such   action,   file  with   the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
m  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  Of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substanUal  evidence  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
Of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  aflirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside  In 
whole  or  m  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1264  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

DIRECT   rUNDINO 

Sec.  108  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  falls 
to  submit  a  State  plan  pursuant  to  this  title 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  the  extent  practicable  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
general  public  political  subdivisions  within 
such  State  and  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions within  such  State.  6        » 

RECOVERY 

Sec  109.  If  any  center  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction  or  within 
twenty  years  after  completion  of  expansion 
or  modernization — 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
organization  (A)  which  is  not  qualified  to 
file  an  application  under  this  title  or  (B) 
which  Is  not  approved  as  a  transferring  cen- 
ter by  the  said  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section  103  or  its  successor;  or 

(2)  ceases  to  be  a  center  for  the  treatment 
or  rehabUltatlon  of  drug  addlcte  or  the  pre- 
vention of  drug  abuse,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  in  accordance  with  regulations 
that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  from  this  obUga- 
tlon,  the  United  States  shaU  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  either  the  transferor  or  the 
transferee  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  center  which 
has  ceased  to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from  the 
owners  thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  center  Is 
situated)  of  so  much  of  the  center  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects,  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction,  expansion  or 
modernization  under  such  project  or  proj- 
ects. Such  right  Of  recovery  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  upon  said  facility  prior  to  Judg- 
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TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DRUG    ABUSE    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  educate  the  general 
public  with  respect  to  the  dangers  of  drug 
addiction  and  encourage  programs  for  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  public  agencies 
and  other  appropriate  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  and  organizations  such  Informa- 
tion resulting  from  the  care,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addlcte.  and  such  In- 
formation developed  by  any  Federal  agency 
on  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse,  as  he  deems 
appropriate; 

(2)  Is  authorized,  upon  request,  to  provide 
advice,  counsel,  technical  assistance,  and 
demonstrations  to  appropriate  State  and 
local  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  and  Institutions  undertaking 
or  expanding  prevention  of  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams; and 

(3)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  agencies  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
and  organizations  an  annual  report  setting 
forth  such  developments  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention of  drug  abuse  us  he  deems  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  or  the  fiscal 
year  June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  202.  The  Attorney  General,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of 
the  organized  crime  and  racketeering  sec- 
tion of  the  criminal  division  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  a  program  to — 

(1)  collect  and  disseminate  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  to  ap- 
propriate educational  agencies  and  Infetltu- 
tlons  relevant  Information  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  drug  traffic; 

(2)  provide  effective  procedures  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal.  State  and  local  drug 
abuse  law  enforcement  activities. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15  mlUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

detinitions 
Sec  203.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "construction"  Includes  the  prepara- 
tion of  drawings  and  specifications  for  cen- 
ters for  the  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  of 
drug  addicts  and  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering 
remodeling.  Improving,  or  extending  such 
centers;  and  the  Inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  such  centers  Such 
term  does  not  include  Intereste  In  land  or 
off-site  Improvemente; 

(2)  "drug  abuse"  means  the  use  by  any 
person,  on  a  periodic  or  continuous  basis 
for  their  psychotoxlc  effecte  alone  and  not  as 
therapeutic  media  prescribed  In  the  course 
of  legitimate  medical  treatment,  any  drug  or 
drugs  capable  of  altering  or  affeoUng.  to  a 
substantive  degree,  the  oonBciousness.  mood 
motivation,  or  critical  Judgment  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, or  the  psychomotor  coordination  or 
the  perception  of  the  auditory  or  visual  sense 
of  an  Individual.  Such  drugs  shall  Include 
among  others,  the  opiates,  cocaine,  mari- 
huana, barbiturates,  and  amphetamines,  but 
shall  not  Include  alcohol. 

(3)  "drug  addict"  means  any  Individual 
Who  habitually  usee  any  narcotic  drug  as 
defined  by  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  public  morals,  health,  safety  or 
welfare,  or  who  Is  or  has  been  so  far  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  such  narcoUc  drugs  afe 
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to  have  lost  the  i>ower  of  self-control  with 
reference  to  his  addiction. 

(4)  "modernization"  means  any  program 
or  project  designed  to  enhance  the  prospect 
of  successful  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addlcte  or  to  Improve  the  possibility  of 
prevention  of  drug  abuse  in  any  State  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  necessary  for  new  techniques 
for  such  centers.  Innovative  training  projecte 
to  strengthen  the  number  and  quaUty  of 
personnel  serving  such  centers. 

(5)  "State"  Includes,  in  addlUon  to  the 

wZf,";^  ^Y'T  °^  ^^^  ^°°'  ^^«  common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 

SKlaS  ''"'  '^'  ^^"^*°^^  °^  ^^«  ^- 

He^lh,"ETu?aS:aS'd'Telf2:.  "'""^^  °' 
*JIJ  ■■treatment'  means  confinement  and 
treatment  in  a  hospital  and  under  super- 
vised aftercare  m  the  community  Vnd 
inc  udes.  but  is  not  limited  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, social,  psychological,  and  voca- 
tional services,  corrective  and  preventive 
guidance  and  training,  and  other  rehabillte- 
«^H  ^^"'ff  '^^enea  to  protect  the  pubUc 
^nH«^°ff  i^*  ^**"=*  "y  correcting  his 
antisocial  tendencies  and  ending  his  depend- 


ADDinONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
A  BILL 

S.    2S1S 

inJJ^-  ^YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke).  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
T^^Vj.'  '^^  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  MoNTOYA) .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2518)  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act^o  as 
to  liberalize  the  conditions  govemine 
eligibility  of  bhnd  persons  to  r!^ZT^l 
ability  insurance  thereunder 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134— 
J^O^UCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
^^^  PROCLAIMING  NATIONAL 
«^^'"^°^^'^  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1969,  through  October  4  1959 
as  "National  Adult-Youth  Communica- 
tions Week." 

The  inspiration  for  this  bill  comes 
appropriately,  from  young  people:  ninth 
graders  from  Rldgely  Junior  High  School 
in  Maryland.  The  bill  was  conceived  by 
the  students  in  connection  with  a  social 
studies  project  involving  the  study  of 
the  legislative  process.  Their  purpose  Is 
twofold:  First,  to  put  their  classroom 
learning  Into  practice;  and,  second  to 
produce  a  bill  to  aid  In  decreasing  the 
communications  gap  which  exists  be- 
tween the  generations.  What  is  note- 
worthy about  the  students'  Initiative  is 
their  faith  and  Interest  In  the  legislative 
process,  and  their  conviction  that  they 
like  other  teenagers,  can  make  meaning-' 
rul  contributions  to  our  society.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  ninth  grade  class 
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of  Rldgely  Junior  High  School  for  their 
initiative,  for  their  energy,  and  for  the 
constructive  contribution  they  are  mak- 
ing to  our  society  by  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  Their  faith 
in  the  democratic  process  should  provide 
inspiration  for  all  of  us,  young  and  old. 
The  times  are  the  best  witness  to  the 
appropriateness  of  this  bill.  Every  day 
beings  new  evidence  of  misunderstand- 
ings between  we  parents  and  our  chil- 
dren—campus unrest,  anti-Vietnam 
demonstraUons,  draft  resistance,  and 
despair  at  the  pace  of  progress  on  civil 
lights.  We  have  adopted  a  catch  phrase 
which  is  descriptive  of  the  great  divide 
between  parents 'and  their  children:  we 
call  it  the  "generation  gap.  "  But  like 
many  .such  phrases,  this  is  too  simple  a 
description  of  a  complex  problem  The 
root  of  our  difficulties  is  a  serious  break- 
down in  communications  between  young 
and  old,  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Communication  is  effective,  of  course 
only  if  the  dialog  runs  both  ways— from 
Old  to  young  and  from  young  to  old  In 
my  view,  neither  side  of  the  generation 
gap  can  be  very  proud  of  its  efforts  to 
close  the  divide. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion from  the  young  to  adults  has  seem- 
ingly been  reduced  to  a  trickle,  and  what 

IL1.,,  i°!i^^  *^  frequently  distorted. 
Many  adults  are  aware  of  only  the  man- 
ifestations of  discontent  «nd  aliena- 
n^~/^®  Picketing,  sit-ins  and  campus 
unrest-and  miss  the  sincere  protesta- 
tions lying  behmd  them.  For  this  break- 
down m  communications,  both  sides  are 
responsible:  youth  for  their  Intransigent 
propensity  to  "demand"  rather  than  rea- 
son, and  adults  for  their  intransigent 
failure  to  listen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  com- 
munications from  adults  to  youth  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  We  adults 
have  a  worid  of  experience  to  share,  but 
^L"^^?^"^  ^^^  ^^"^"«s  of  our  youth 
and  their  sincere  dedication  when  we  try 
to  proselytize  or  to  preach  rather  than 
to  offei;  the  lessons  of  our  experience  as 
\vould  a  friend  or  mentor.  Our  children 
nghtfuUy  challenge  us.  as  well,  to  make 

rhetoric  °^  °"'"  *'°''^*^  '""^^   "^^ 

oiJ°rST^"^K,?*°"'  *^®  yo""«  and  the 
old  rest  twin  obhgations.  both  to  speak 
and  to  listen.  This  bill  provides  a  firet 
step  in  establishing  the  context  for  bridg- 
ing the  generation  gap.  The  bUl  would  au- 
fK^'^^i^^  President:  First,  to  call  upon 
the  Nation's  TV  networks  to  hold  a  series 
of  programs  to  present  the  views  of  each 
generation  to  the  other;  second,  to  caU 
upon  secondary  schools  and  colleges  to 
promote  similar  discussions;  and  third 
to  call  upon  businesses  to  encourage  fam- 
^^^^r^^'^^Pa'^on  in  recreational  group 
activities  during  the  week  by  setting  spe- 
cial family  rates.  This  bill,  inspired  by 
the  constructive  energy  of  representative 
young  people,  offers  a  significant  begin- 
ning toward  reestablishing  unstructured 
dialog  between  the  generations. 

The^RESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  amro- 
prlately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  September  28,  1969.  through  Oc- 
tober 4.  1969.  as  "National  Adult- Youtb 
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Oommunlcatioaa  Wedc,"  Iniroduoed  by 
Ur.  TTDnfos.  for  hlmaeU  and  other  Sena- 
tors. WM  reoelTed.  read  twice  by  Ite  tiUe, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldaiy- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  RESOLU- 
TION PROCLAIMINO  BIBLE  TRANS- 
LATION DAY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969.  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day." 

I  have  been  privileged  to  introduce  this 
resolution  on  several  occasions,  and  the 
support  of  the  Senate  has  been  received. 
This  year  we  are  confident  that  the  other 
House  will  also  act  favorably,  thereby 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  this 
proclamation. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  because  of  my  ad- 
mlratidn'  anu  respect  for  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  which  operates 
a  linguistics  institute,  among  other 
places,  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
each  siunmer.  At  such  institutes,  young 
men  and  women  are  tndned  to  develop 
the  means  of  reducing  unwritten 
languages  into  a  written  form.  Through 
their  efforts,  hundreds  of  groups  now 
unable  to  communicate  effectively  with 
the  outside  world  will  be  given  the  means 
of  attaining  the  light  of  literature  and 
science. 

Last  Satiirday,  an  article  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Willoughby,  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  in  which  the  work 
of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
and  other  Bible  translation  groups  is 
featured.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  along  with  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  article  and  joint  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  135)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969,  as  Bible  Translation 
Day,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  13S 

Whereas  there  are  over  two  thousand  tribe* 
living  generally  in  out-of-the-way  areas  of 
the  world  In  cultural  Isolation  without  books 
or  even  an  alphabet  and  much  less  the 
Bible;  and 

Whereas  the  translation  of  the  Bible  Into 
these  tribal  languages  requires  that  an  alpha- 
bet and  a  thorough  grammatical  analysis  of 
the  language  be  produced,  and  results  In  an 
expansion  of  literacy  and  an  Improvement  of 
the  cultural  base  of  the  language  grouns 
affected;  and  °     =       i~ 

Whereas  this  effort  has  cultural,  economic 
aodal.  and  political  significance  qvUte  M>art 
from  Its  spiritual  significance;  and 

Whereas  a  large  group  of  Ungulstlc  scholars 
trained  at  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota.  Washington.  Michigan  In- 
diana. California,  Pennsylvania.  Texas  and 
elsewhere  are  engaged  In  this  task  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  with  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign governments  and  inrtltutlons  of  hlghM 


learning,  and  deserve  our  encouragement; 
and 

Whereas  the  first  translator  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Saint  Jerome,  died 
on  the  30th  of  September:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentaUvea  o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congresi  assembled.  That  the  Preddent  U 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
maUon  designating  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1968  as  "Bible  TranslaUon  Day"  and 
Inviting  the  governments  of  States  and  com- 
mimltles  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  obaerve  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Harris 

is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  5, 1969) 

TRANSLATORS    AND    InsXCTS MAKINO    THE 

World  Ltttbatx 
(By  William  WUloughby) 
The  yoimg  medical  doctor,  studying  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma's  Sxmuner  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics  to  be  a  missionary, 
was  traveling  westward  from  the  university 
to  the  annual  Indian  festival  at  Anadarko 
when  he.  his  wUe-to-be  and  another  couple 
stopped  to  buy  a  watermelon.  They  sat  along 
the  roadside  In  the  shade  of  trees  eating  it. 
Inevitably  the  conversation  of  the  four  mis- 
sionary candidates  turned  to  eating  native 
foods — one  of  the  biggest  fears  and  most 
tmappetlzlng  prospects  each  faces.  The  pros- 
pect of  imf  rtendly  arrows  or  of  getting  lost  In 
the  Jungle  takes  a  back  seat  to  anticipating 
eating  lizards,  snakes,  monkeys  or  Insects. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  eating  a  locust."  the 
teasing  bride-to-be  said  to  her  doctor  fiance. 
Immediately  he  picked  up  a  hapless  grass- 
hopper, held  It  near  his  mouth  and  said. 
"Here,  ni  go  halves  with  you."  He  popped 
It  into  his  mouth  with  due  deliberation, 
biting  It  In  two. 

Next  week,  Oklahoma's  Sen.  Pred  Harris 
and  Nebraska's  Sen.  Carl  Curtis  will  Intro- 
duce a  measure  In  the  Senate  which  would 
honor  the  work  of  thousands  of  mission- 
aries, not  for  eating  grasshoppers,  but  for 
a  profovmd  work  In  reducing  unwritten  lan- 
guages to  writing.  The  resolution  would  offi- 
cially recognize  Sept.  30  as  Translation  Day. 
Sept.  30  was  picked  for  the  observance 
because  that  Is  the  birthday  of  St.  Jerome, 
the  first  Christian  translator  of  note. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  and 
Wycllffe  Bible  Translators,  which  are  re- 
lated organizations.  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
translators,  have  been  working  for  at  least 
three  years  to  have  official  recognition.  They 
also  are  trying  to  get  the  day  recognized  on 
church  calendars.  Each  year.  In  the  House  at 
least,  the  resolution  gets  locked  Into  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Wycllffe,  now  the  largest  foreign  missionary 
society  In  the  world,  with  about  2,600  mis- 
sionaries In  the  field.  Is  the  prime  mover  In 
the  translation  field.  It  Is  reducing  400  lan- 
guages Into  writing  now.  Its  aim  Is  to  reduce 
the  2.000  other  unwritten  languages  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  get  at  least 
one  of  the  Gospels  translated  Into  each  of 
them. 

Their  motivation,  of  course.  Is  religious, 
evangellsUc.  They  feel  It  U  necessary  to 
spread  the  Oospel,  and  to  do  this.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  language  barrier  be  cracked. 
They're  out  In  Isolated  valleys  In  New  Guinea 
among  Stone-Age  cannibals  to  prove  their 
conviction,  or  sqiiatted  around  an  Indian  fire 
In  South  America  or  in  a  hut  In  the  African 
bush  country. 

This  fall  theyH  be  In  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains reducing  languages  for  Russian  officials 
In  the  tribes  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan.  At 
least  60  imreduced  languages  were  found 
there,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  only 
months  ago  for  the  linguists  to  come  In. 

The  translators  are  popular  with  the  gov- 
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ermnents  of  developing  nattons,  and  In  some 
cases  are  even  sought  out  by  them  The 
governments  realize  the  econwny  of  their 
nattons  cannot  develop  if  the  natives— out 
away  from  the  cltle»— can't  read.  It's  Just 
this  simple.  They  cant  read  if  there's  not 
even  an  alphabet  In  their  own  language 

The  spirit  behind  the  Wycllffltes.  and  a 
man  highly  respected  by  Catholic  and  Lu- 
toeran  ttanslators.  Is  Dr.  Cameron  Townsend 
Plrty  years  ago  he  was  a  perplexed  Bible 
salesman  In  Guatemala.  Bibles  sold  well 
among  the  Spanish-speaking,  but  not  amone 
the  Indians,  who  stuck  to  their  own  Ian- 
guages. 

"If  your  God  Is  so  smart."  the  guide  asked 
Townsend  as  the  American  was  trying  to 
convert  him.  "why  doesn't  He  speak  my 
language?"  From  that  time  on  Townsend  had 
a  new  ministry,  seeing  to  It  that  God  be- 
came more  fiuent.  Since  then,  through  the 
f?^"  ^°«"t"te  of  Linguistics,  more  than 
12.000  missionary  linguistics  serving  more 
^an  100  mission  boards,  have  received  this 
highly  demanding  training. 

Making  God  fiuent  In  the  forgotten  lan- 
guages Isn't  easy.  Some  mlsslonarieB  have 
met  with  strong  resistance  when  they  begin 
to  write  down  the  native  sounds  "They're 
trying  to  steal  our  language."  the  tribesmen 
reaeon.  Getting  some  of  them  to  want  to 
read  is  another  thing.  They  think  the  white 
man  Is  casting  some  sort  of  spell  over  them 
Lest  the  educated  American  look  askance 
at  this  primitive  notion,  he  would  do  well  to 
realize  that  the  word  "spell."  as  used  In  the 
Writing  of  words,  is  strongly  related  to  the 
meaning  when  we  speak  of  "casting  a  spell 
on  someone."  The  early  Englishmen,  not  yet 
literate,  often  looked  In  fear  at  the  person 
who  could  spell  as  having  some  kind  of 
demonic  Influence— a  person  able  to  cast  a 
speU  on  the  person  who  couldnt  read. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Pike  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Is  the  InteUectual  spark  behind 
the  translators.  As  president  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  each  year  his  pro- 
gram  trains  500  or  more  linguists. 

The  problem,  forbodlng  to  the  outsider  Is 
made  "simple"  by  Pike.  "There  are  only  so 
many  parts  that  wiggle  In  any  person's 
speech  mechanism  in  any  part  of  the  world  " 
he  reasoned.  But  how  these  parts  wiggled  in 
different  languages  Is  the  problem.  The  pos- 
sibilities run  to  over  a  million. 

Pike  reduced  the  posslbUltles  to  about  300 
symbols,  which  the  translators  learn  and  use. 
Thus,  out  of  the  million  possible  sound  com- 
binations, the  Ungulsts  are  able  to  Indicate 
them  by  symbols.  Later,  as  in  English  or  any 
other  written  language,  this  Is  refined  to  an 
alphabet  of  fpwn  20  to  40  or  so  lettera. 

Oh — about  our  young  medical  missionary 
friend.  That  grasshopper  stunt  was  all  part  of 
a  weU-calculated  plan.  His  fiancee  was  a  girl 
It  would  be  hard  for  a  man  to  get  ahead  of, 
having  the  competency  a  good  missionary 
must  possess. 

As  was  anticipated,  as  soon  as  he  had  called 
her  bluff  by  biting  the  Insect  In  two,  she 
bowed  her  head,  put  both  hands  over  her 
eyes  and  cried,  "Oh,  no  I" 

He  had  won  the  day.  While  her  hands  were 
over  her  eyes,  he  quickly  spat  his  half  out, 
handing  over  her  half.  To  this  day,  she  Is 
that  far  behind  him — not  as  willing  to  catch 
up  as  she  thought. 

He,  undoubtedly,  \a  one  of  the  few  men 
ever  to  stay  ahead  of  his  woman.  Try  it  some 
time. 
But  what  If  she  bltee? 


"^ 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
34— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  NATIONAL  INDIAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  myself  and  for  Senators  Ander- 
sow,  BuRDicK,  Chttrch,  Cranston,  Fan- 
nin, Gravil,  Harris.  Hatiicld.  KxmnDT, 
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MANsniLD,  McCartht.  McGn,  Mrcalf, 

MONDALE,   MONTOTA,   MOSS,   MTTMOT.   and 

Nelson  a  statement  of  national  policy 
toward  the  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan Natives.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
aoa.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  and  that  a  resolutim 
adopted  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
in  January  of  this  year  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 3  years  ago,  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  114,  defining  the 
direction  and  policies  which  the  United 
States  should  pursue  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  Indian.  This 
same  resolution,  as  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11,  passed  the  Senate  in  1968, 
but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  same  resolution  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  command  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  3  years  since  I  first  introduced 
the  resolution,  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  improving  the  social  and  eco- 
ncHnlc  conditions  of  Indian  citizens. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  at 
least  portions  of  it,  is  moving — painfully 
and  reluctantly — away  from  a  dis- 
credited philosophy  of  paternalism  and 
guardianship,  in  administering  Indian 
affairs  to  a  role  as  adviser,  partner,  and 
resource  in  the  free  development  of  the 
Indian  people.  This  transition  has  begim 
with  some  significant  actions: 

A  National  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  strong 
Indian  representation; 

The  Bureau  is  experimenting  with  the 
use  of  contracts  with  Indian  tribes  to 
provide  many  of  the  services  to  Indian 
tribes  and  people  presently  carried  out 
by  the  Bureau; 

Administrative  guidelines  have  recent- 
ly been  formulated  by  the  Bureau  to  per- 
mit Indian  tribes  to  elect  school  boards, 
to  assume  control  of  the  schools  operated 
by  the  BIA  for  Indian  children; 

No  longer  must  Indian  tribes  depend 
solely  upon  the  traditional  agencies — 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Indian  Health— for  the  many 
services  needed  by  Indians.  Many  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  OEO,  EDA,  FHA. 
et  cetera,  now  offer  their  services  to  In- 
dian tribes  directly; 

The  practice  of  seeking  prior  consulta- 
tion with  Indian  tribes  in  matters  affect- 
ing them  is  increasing  among  agencies 
providing  services  to  Indian  tribes. 

In  1968,  President  Johnson  created 
by  Executive  order  a  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportimity,  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  with 
Cabinet-level  representation  and  with 
vigorous  representation  from  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Indian  community.  For 
the  first  time,  at  the  highest  level  of 
Government,  an  agency  has  been  created 
to  coordinate  the  diverse  Federal  serv- 
ices available  for  Indians.  For  the  first 
time,  at  the  highest  level  of  Government, 
an  agency  exists  which  can  oversee  all 
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of  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  Indian 
tribes. 

There  has  been  some  progress  and 
some  limited  successes.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  to  point  out  some  of  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  Indians  of  my  own 
State. 

Housing  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Indian  tribes  of  South  Dakota  are  hav- 
ing a  significant  impact  in  improving 
living  conditions  on  several  reservations. 
The  Plosebud  Sioux  Tribe  pioneered  a 
new  approach  in  community  housing  by 
pooling  the  funds  and  co(^)eration  of 
several  Federal  agencies  to  construct 
low-cost,  low-income  housing. 

The  BIA-operated  schools  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  and  Rosebud  Sioux  Res- 
ervations in  South  Dakota  have  been  con- 
solidated with  the  local  public  school 
system  to  provide  an  integrated,  quality 
education  for  both  Indian  and  non-In- 
dian children  in  those  communities. 

Industrial  development  efforts  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations,  aimed  at  pro- 
viding jobs  and  a  local  purchasing  base 
are  moving  ahead  with  some  encouraging 
progress.  Tribal  enterprise  itself  is  grow- 
ing and  showing  considerable  promise  for 
future  development  of  local  resources. 
For  example,  the  Cheyeime  River  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota  now  owns  and 
operates  its  own  telephone  system  serv- 
ing both  the  Indian  and  non-Indian 
population  in  two  countries.  It  owns  and 
operates  a  supermarket,  livestock  sales 
pavilion,  and  a  cattle  enterprise. 

Finally,  the  tribal  community  action 
programs,  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  have  been  outstand- 
ingly successful.  Tliey  have  Illuminated 
the  competence  of  the  Indian  people  in 
directing  and  maintaining  self-help  pro- 
grams which  focus  the  energies  of  the 
target  community  on  problems  of  collec- 
tive concern. 

Other  reservations  around  the  country 
are  making  similar  progress.  And  in  most 
instances,  the  successful  program  is  un- 
dertaken and  managed  by  the  Indian 
people  themselves. 

These  successes  serve  also  to  empha- 
size the  great  task  remaining.  They  un- 
derscore the  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy, 
and  despair  which  is  still  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  Indian  people. 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution  in 
1966, 1  stressed  the  importance  of  basing 
our  Indian  programs  on  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  self-help.  It 
is  essential  also  that  programs  be  geared 
to  the  special  geographic  and  ethnic  fac- 
tors which  define  local  Indian  prob- 
lems, and  that  they  be  adequately  funded 
on  a  dependable  basis.  While  these 
guidelines  are  beginning  to  find  currency 
in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
a  forthright  congressional  statement,  as 
contained  in  this  resolution,  is  still  nec- 
essary— and  overdue. 

There  is  not  yet  a  firm  UJS.  commit- 
ment, in  terms  of  adequacy  of  funds  and 
constituency  of  policy  or  programs,  to 
free  the  Indians  from  the  chtiins  of  pov- 
erty. There  is  not  yet  a  firm  resolve  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  solve  the 
problem  where  it  exists — on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

This  resolution  is  needed  to  release 


the  American  Indian  from  the  fear,  real 
or  Imagined,  of  a  hasty,  ill-conceived 
termination  of  Federal  supervision.  Tes- 
tifying before  my  subcommittee  when  I 
held  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11  on  March  5,  1968,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Keimedy  said  of  this 
policy: 

This  termination  policy,  as  many  have 
pointed  out,  has  thoroughly  "poisoned  the 
well"  of  meaningful  dialogue  among  govern- 
ment officials,  legislators  and  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. After  suffering  a  period  of  constant 
threat  of  termination  and  disenfranchise- 
ment,  Indian  tribes  across  the  Nation  have 
become  deeply  suspicious  of  any  new  pro- 
gram. 

This  resolution  will  refresh  the  well 
of  dialog  and  erase  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  Indian  people. 

With  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
a  new  sense  of  our  mutual  destiny,  we 

can   approach   the  seminal  question 

what  role  for  the  Indian  in  American 
society  today?  In  many  ways  it  is  the 
American  problem — uniquely  our  own, 
inextricably  a  part  of  our  culture  and  a 
product  of  our  history. 

The  anomolies  of  our  Indian  education 
policy  defy  logic  and  offend  our  sensibili- 
ties. Of  approximately  150,000  Indian 
children  in  school  today,  one-third  at- 
tend school  in  federally  operated  Institu- 
tions. This  is  the  only  school  system 
in  America  entirely  operated  and  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  this 
postsputnik  era  of  great  concern  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  Executive  for  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  Nation's 
schools — after  the  great  debates  here 
in  the  Congress  on  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education — after 
the  enactment  of  landmark  legislation 
for  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  we  should  surely  ex- 
pect that  the  only  school  system  owned, 
operated,  and  funded  solely  by  the  FeA- 
eral  Government  to  be  a  model  of  ex- 
cellence in  quaUty  education  and  an 
example  to  the  public  school  system  of 
our  Nation.  We  should  expect  that  it 
serve  as  a  laboratory  for  Innovative  pro- 
grams in  quality  education— in  bilingual 
education — In  education  of  minority 
children— in  education  of  culturally  de- 
prived and  disadvantaged  children. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  find  the  record 
of  Federal  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren—both in  federally  operated  schools 
and  in  public  schools  for  which  the 
United  States  provides  special  Indian- 
related  financial  assistance — showing: 

A  dropout  or  pushout  rate  of  50  percent 
before  the  12th  grade,  twice  the  national 
average; 

An  overall  education  level  of  all  In- 
dians of  5  years,  half  the  national  aver- 
age; 

An  achievement  level  for  Indian  chllj^t 
dren  far  below  those  of  their  white  coun- 
terparts,   with   progressive    failure    the 
longer  the  child  stays  in  school; 

Statistics  which  indicate  that  16,000  or 
more  school-age  Indian  children  are  not 
in  school. 

The  Coleman  report,  a  report  on  equal 
educational  opportunities  in  public 
schools,  revealed  in  1966: 

Only  1%  of  Indian  children  In  elementary 
school  had  Indian  teachers  or  principals; 

One-fourth  of  elementary  and  secondary 
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school  teachers — by  their  own  admission — 
would  prefer  not  to  teach  Indian  children: 

Indian  children,  more  than  any  other 
group,  believe  themselves  to  be  "below  aver- 
age" m  Intelligence; 

Indian  children  In  the  12th  grade  have 
the  weakest  self-concept  of  all  minority 
groups  tested. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
such  statistics  is  that  we  have  failed,  and 
failed  badly,  in  our  efforts  to  educate  In- 
dian children.  The  general  public  school 
system,  hard  pressed  as  it  is  for  funds, 
facilities,  and  personnel,  has — except  in 
educating  Indian  children  and  other 
minorities — far  outperformed  the  system 
which  should  be  its  model. 

In  the  March  5,  1968,  hearings  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11,  the 
late  Senator  Kennedy  again  cut  to  the 
core  of  the  question  when  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  moral  and  legal  commitment  to 
provide  or  subsidize  not  Just  an  educational 
program,  not  Just  an  average  education  pro- 
gram, but  an  educational  program  unsur- 
passed in  its  excellence  and  effectiveness  for 
as  manyTftdian  children  as  can  be  properly 
coflsider^[r"\wlthin  the  Federal  government's 
direct  or  Indirect  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  does 
have  a  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  edu- 
cate Indian  children.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  accept  anything  less  than 
excellence  in  that  effort. 

I  ajp  hopeful  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  formerly 
chaired  by  Senator  Robert  Kermedy  and 
now  chaired  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, will  bring  this  problem  more  force- 
fully into  focus  for  the  Senate.  I  hope 
that  the  recommendations  of  that  sub- 
committee will  receive  the  most  thought- 
ful consideration  of  this  body. 

HEALTH 

The  Federal  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  date  back  to  the  early  1800's. 
when  Army  physicians  imdertook  to  curb 
smallpox  and  other  contagious  diseases 
among  Indian  tribes  living  near  military 
posts.  Our  present-day  program  for 
Indian  health  grows  out  of  treaties  subse- 
quently negotiated,  which  include  various 
provisions  for  medical  services. 

Yet,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  Indian  health, 
the  statistics  depicting  the  health  condi- 
tions of  the  American  Indian  are  closer 
to  the  health  statistics  of  an  underde- 
veloped nation  of  Africa  or  Asia  than  to 
the  national  averages  for  the  United 
States.  Let  us  take  a  moment  to  look  at 
some  of  these  statistics : 

The  average  age  of  death  for  an 
American  Indian  is,  today,  44  years,  for 
all  Americans,  it  is  65. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Indians 
Is  35  deaths  per  1,000  births,  11  points 
higher  than  the  national  average  and 
20  points  higher  than  for  white  middle 
class  America; 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  deaths  among 
Indians  occur  in  children  under  1  year 
of  age : 

An  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  among 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  of  about  five 
times  the  national  average; 

The  mortality  from  influenza  and 
pneumonia  is  twice  as  high  among  the 
Indian  population  as  In  the  United  States 


as  a  whole;  among  Alaska  natives  the 
figure  is  three  times  as  high; 

An  incidence  of  streptococcal  infec- 
tions among  Indians  that  is  eight  to  10 
times  that  of  the  general  population. 

It  is  unacceptable  that,  in  the  great- 
est era  of  medical  technology  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  there  exists  a  people  living, 
medically,  in  the  18th  century. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  there  exists  in 
our  midst  a  people  suffering  from  dis- 
eases long  eradicated  in  the  United 
States  and  now  found  only  in  the  most 
primitive  of  nations. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  here  is  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  attendant 
diseases  almost  unknown  in  much  of 
this  Nation  and  found  only  among  the 
most  backward  people. 

We  have  made  improvements  in  pro- 
viding for  the  health  of  our  Indian  citi- 
zens. But,  as  the  health  standards  of  the 
Indians  have  risen,  so  have  the  health 
standards  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
the  gap  is  as  great  as  ever.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable for  us  to  continue  to  tolerate 
this  gap  as  a  way  of  life  for  the  Indian 
people.  It  must  be  closed. 
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HOUSING 

Housing  conditions  for  the  inhabitants 
of  our  Indian  reservations  are,  quite 
franldy,  a  national  disgrace.  Housing 
conditions  on  Inditm  reservations  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  Nation. 

More  than  half  of  Indians  and  Alaska 
natives  live  in  one-  or  two-bedroom 
houses.  Or  in  shacks.  Or  in  car  bodies. 
Three-fourths  of  approximately  76,000 
houses  on  reservations  and  trust  land 
fall  below  minimum  standards. 

What  does  "below  minimum  stand- 
ards" mean?  It  means:  water  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  Indian  families  comes 
from  open  wells  or  ditches,  and  what 
there  is  of  it  comes  by  hand  from  poten- 
tially contaminated  sources;  wind,  cock- 
roachs,  and  rats  come  through  the  walls 
which  in  at  least  80  percent  of  Indian 
homes  are  of  tarpaper  or  mud;  on  the 
average,  five  to  six  people  spend  their 
nights  in  the  same  room,  often  in  the 
same  bed — parents  right  alongside  of  the 
children;  more  than  70  percent  of  In- 
dian houses  are  too  dilapidated  to  repair. 
It  means  that  thousands  of  American  In- 
dians— our  first  citizens — fight  a  twilight 
struggle  for  bare  minimimi  existence  in 
the  most  affluent  nation  the  world  has 
known. 

ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  conditions  I  have  described  in  In- 
dian education,  health,  and  housing  de- 
rive in  large  part  from  the  inadequate 
rate  of  economic  development  on  Indian 
reservations  and  communities. 

Indian  tribes  own,  individually  or  as 
a  tribe,  approximately  2  percent  of  all 
the  land  in  this  Nation.  If  that  2  percent 
was  consolidated,  the  resulting  area 
would  be  more  than  the  size  of  six  New 
England  States.  But  the  image  is  mis- 
leading. When  reservations  were  being 
formed,  Indians  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain only  those  lands  which  were  con- 
sidered worthless  for  non-Indian  eco- 
nomic use.  Much  of  that  land  is  still  of 
only  marginal  economic  benefit. 

Yet,  a  number  of  tribes  have  found 
that  the  worthless  lands  they  were  al- 
lotted now  have  considerable  value  In 


mineral,  timber,  water,  and  other  nat- 
ural resources.  Some,  such  as  the  Agua 
Caliente  Band  of  Mission  Indians  of  the 
Palm  Springs  area,  have  found  their 
lands  to  be  strategically  located  in  the 
expansion  of  urban  and  resort  areas. 

But  all  too  often  the  pattern  has  been 
for  outside,  non-Indian  interests  to  ex- 
ploit and  develop  these  resources.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  low -paying  jobs  for  the 
Indians  are  generated  by  such  develop- 
ment. But  the  real  profit  yield  of  the  re- 
source fiows  out  of  the  reservation  and 
its  economy  into  the  hands  of  outside 
concerns,  while  the  tribe  reaps  only  be- 
low-yleld,  short-term,  rental  payments. 
In  many  cases,  the  resources  remain  un- 
developed—locked in  the  land— for  lack 
of  adequate  capital  and  credit  sources 
for  the  Indian  community  or  for  lack  of 
appropriate  incentive  to  outside  interests 
to  develop  the  resource. 

The  Indian  people  themselves  are  the 
greatest  resource  and  potential  asset  of 
the  reservation,  eager  and  enterprising 
when  presented  with  a  challenge  and  the 
tools  to  meet  it.  Yet,  they  remain  the 
victims  of  a  vacillating  and  unresponsive 
national  commitment.  They  must  extract 
a  living  from  a  seasonal,  wage-earning 
economy  with  a  minimum  or  below-min- 
imum income  level.  Many  tribes  depend 
wholly  on  a  submarglnal  agriculture 
economy  with  a  future  of  steadily  dimin- 
ishing return.  The  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Indians  is  near  40  per- 
cent— 10  times  the  national  average.  On 
some  reservations,  such  as  the  Pine 
Ridge  Sioux  Reservation  in  my  own  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  unemployment  rate 
reaches,  at  times,  an  unbelievable  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  total  available  labor 
force. 

Three-fourths  of  all  Indian  families 
exist  on  an  income  below  the  poverty 
level  of  $3,000  a  year— one-half  or  more 
earn  less  than  $2,000  a  year  . 

The  sociological  costs  of  such  decay 
and  neglect  are  beyond  reckoning.  The 
culture  and  values  of  the  Indians  have 
survived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
concerted  attempts  to  break  them  down; 
but  they  are  most  critically  challenged 
by  the  poverty  and  despair  which  afflicts 
their  community  today. 

The  close-knit  family  structure  of  the 
Indian  people  is  under  a  heavy  strain. 
Broken  homes  and  imwanted,  untended 
orphans— foreign  to  traditional  Indian 
practices — are  increasing.  Suicides 
among  teenagers,  traceable  to  cultural 
alienation  and  hopeless  despair,  are  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  Crime,  for  the 
most  part  minor  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors, has  become  commonplace  on 
Indian  reservations. 

In  several  States,  one-third  of  the 
adult  and  juvenile  inmates  in  State  penal 
institutions  are  Indians — as  in  South  Da- 
kota, where  Indians  comprise  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  population. 

Indians  need,  above  all,  to  develop  the 
community,  social,  and  political  skills 
required  for  long-term  self-help.  And  it 
can  be  done. 

Community  action  programs  exist  on 
over  100  Indian  reservations,  covering 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  service  pop- 
ulation Indians.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
CAP  approach— funding  tribal  councils 
directly— has    brought    a    new    Indian 
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leadership  to  the  forefront;  and  this 
largely  explains  the  overwhelming  In- 
dian acceptance  of  the  program.  For  the 
first  time.  Federal  funds  have  been  en- 
trusted to  the  complete  discretion  of  In- 
dian tribal  councils.  Resources  for  main- 
taining paid  professional  staffs  has 
resulted  in  the  return  of  more  natural 
Indian  leaders  to  reservations  for  full- 
time  paid  work.  If  this  kind  of  approach, 
recommended  in  my  resolution,  was  em- 
braced by  all  our  Indian  programs,  In- 
dian society  would  become  more  stable 
and  productive. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  approach,  com- 
bining administrative  reform,  economic 
and  educational  initiatives  and  a  new  em- 
pHasis  on  self-determination  to  fashion 
a  unified  Federal  program.  It  is  not 
enough  to  criticize  the  dismal  record  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health — though  such 
criticism  is  often  warranted.  They  are, 
after  all,  only  instruments  of  our  will 
and  our  policies.  While  they  may  do  less 
than  is  required  of  them,  they  can  do 
no  more  than  we  authorize. 

It  is  not  enough  to  call  for  a  reor- 
ganization or  transfer  of  functions  in 
Indian  affairs— though  this  may  be 
needed.  A  careful,  well-conceived  plan 
of  reorganization  or  transfer  without  new 
direction  and  a  firm  commitment  to  ac- 
tion will  only  result  in  a  continued  in- 
adequate performance.  A  hasty,  ill-con- 
ceived plan  could  well  mean  disaster  for 
the  Indians  on  a  monumental  scale. 

It  is  not  enough  to  appropriate  more 
money — though  more  money  is  required. 
Money  without  motive  insures  failure. 
More  money  without  new  direction,  after 
consultation  with  the  Indian  people,  will 
only  bring  about  failure  on  a  larger  scale. 

It  is  not  enough  to  promise  Indians  self- 
determination  and  self-help — though 
that  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  In- 
dian policy.  That  raises  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Indian  people.  A  fail- 
ure of  commitment  and  the  means  to 
carry  through  on  that  commitment  will 
only  crush  those  hopes  and  aspirations 
more  cruelly. 

In  short,  our  understanding  of  the 
problem  must  be  thorough,  our  commit- 
ment to  the  solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  unwavering,  and  our  promises  must 
be  given  genuine  substance. 

Enactment  of  this  resolution  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  will  not,  of  itself,  solve 
the  demanding  problems  of  the  Indian 
people.  It  will  not,  by  itself,  insure  suc- 
cess tn  meeting  age-old  responsibilities 
and  in  solving  longstanding  problems. 

But  it  will  create  an  atmosphere  for 
success. 

Among  the  Indian  people,  it  will  create 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  trust 
in  Federal  programs  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  commitment  to  the  common  good. 
It  will  erase  old  fears  and  suspicions  en- 
gendered by  the  termination  policies  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108. 

It  will  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
dignity  and  self-respect  can  be  reclaimed 
by  the  Indians,  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  they  have  a  major  role  in  determin- 
ing their  own  destiny. 

It  will  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
administrators  of  Indian  affairs  can,  in 
close  cooperation  and  consultation  with 
the  Indian  tribes  and  people,  be  flexible 


and  iimovative  in  their  approach  to  the 
problems. 

INDIAN    SUPPOBT 

The  resolution  has  already  given  hope 
to  the  Indian  people  and  encouragement 
to  their  aspirations.  The  hearings  which 
I  held  on  the  resolution  on  March  5  of 
last  year  brought  forth  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  Indian  support  for  the  reso- 
lution. Domingo  Montoya,  president  of 
the  All-Pueblo  Council  representing  the 
19  Pueblo  tribes,  stated  at  that  time: 

When  the  day  comes  that  this  policy — 
rather  than  the  manual  under  which  it  cur- 
rently functions — becomes  the  "bible"  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  then  I  believe  the 
crossroads  will  have  been  reached,  and  the 
turning  point  will  be  here  In  Indian 
affairs  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
resolution  and  asking  for  the  favorE^}le 
consideration  of  the  Congress  so  that  we 
can  reach  that  crossroad.  I  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  34) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  (Es- 
Idmos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts)  suffer  from  ad- 
verse economic,  health,  education,  and  social 
conditions  wlilch  prevent  them  from  sharing 
equaUy  In  the  great  social  economic  advance- 
ments achieved  by  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gress that  periodic  reversals  in  our  Govern- 
ment's Indian  policy  tliroughout  the  years 
have  ruled  against  full  development  of  hu- 
man and  economic  potential  of  Indian  com- 
munities, thus  prolonging  the  aforemen- 
tioned deplorable  conditions;  and 

Whereas  improved  and  expanded  services 
In  Indian  communities  in  recent  years 
through  direct  Federal  Indian  service  pro- 
grams and  a  wide  variety  of  other  services 
have  begun  accomplishing  encouraging 
breakthroughs;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  the  deplorable  conditions  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  can  only  be  al- 
leviated through  a  sustained,  positive,  and 
dynamic  Indian  policy  with  the  necessary 
constructive  programs  and  services  directed 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  these  groups  for 
application  In  their  respective  communities, 
offering  self-determination  and  self-help  fea- 
tures for  the  people  Involved;  and  that  our 
Government's  concern  for  Its  Indian  citizens 
be  formalized  In  a  new  national  policy  so 
that  the  beneficial  effects  may  be  continued 
until  the  day  when  the  Nation's  moral  and 
legal  obligations  to  Its  first  citizens — the 
American  Indian — are  fulfilled. 

(2)  modem  day  needs  of  Indian  people 
are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  programs  and 
services  of  the  two  major  Federal  Indian 
service  agencies  alone  (the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health), 
but  the  complete  solution  of  Indian  problems 
wlU  require  new  and  innovative  services  for 
the  full  development  of  Indian  and  Alaska 
native  people  and  their  communities,  and 
that  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity created  by  Executive  Order  numbered 
11399,  because  of  the  representation  on  the 
Council  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  several  De- 
partments concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people  and  of  the  representation  of 
the  Indian  leaders  and  because  of  the  respon- 
sibUlty  of  the  Council,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Vice  President  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  for  coordination  of  efforts  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  In  Indian  affairs,  should  be 
charged  with   the  Important  responsibility 


of  coordinating  the  wide  range  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources. 

(3)  Indian  and  Alaska  native  governing 
bodies  should  be  recognized  as  having  the 
full  authority  to  determine  the  extent  and 
manner  of  utilizing  all  available  resources 
for  their  communities. 

(4)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
property  will  be  protected;  that  Indian  cul- 
ture and  Identity  will  be  respected;  that  the 
necessary  technical  guidance  and  assistance 
will  be  given  to  insure  future  economic  in- 
dependence; that  continued  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  maximum  development  of  nat- 
ural resources;  that  Inadequate  and  sub- 
standard housing  and  sanitation  yrlll  be  cor- 
rected; that  a  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram incorporating  and  assuring  curative 
and  preventive  physical  and  mental  health 
will  be  further  developed  for  Indian  and 
Alaska  natives;  and  that  a  long-term  general, 
vocational,  technical,  and  professional  educa- 
tion program  will  be  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped for  both  old  and  young  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  so  that  they  may 
share  fully  in  our  society; 

(5)  that  the  National  CouncU  on  Indian 
Opportunity  should  periodically  review  aU 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  Indian  welfare  to 
assure  Congress  of  maximum  utilization  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  for  In- 
dian and  Alaska  native  well-being;  and  that 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
should  submit  an  annual  report  with  neces- 
sary legislative  reconmiendatlons  to  Congress 
to  indicate  the  manner  In  which  the  intent 
of  this  resolution  Is  being  carried  out;  and 

(6)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
communities  should  be  given  the  freedom 
and  encouragement  to  develop  their  maxi- 
mum potential;  and  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port a  policy  of  developing  the  necessary 
programs  and  services  to  bring  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  to  a  desirable  social  and  eco- 
nomic level  of  fuU  participating  citizens. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 

GovERN,  is  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  current  alleged  policy  of  our 
government  enunciated  in  Mouse  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  is  a  policy  lor  the  eventual 
termination  of  Indian  tribes  and  reservations 
and  serves  as  an  ot>stacle  to  the  development 
of  our  tribes  and  reservations;  and 

Whereas,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11 
in  the  90th  Congress,  if  enacted,  would  en- 
courage the  development  of  tribal  reserva- 
tions and  assist  the  various  tribes  in  achiev- 
ing greater  parity  with  the  rest  cf  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Whereas,  this  Resolution  died  in  the  last 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  and  is  due  for 
re-introduction  again. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  in  Con- 
vention assembled  September  24-27,  1968. 
hereby  strongly  supports  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11,  and  urges  that  it  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  further  resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  assembled  In  Ses- 
sion at  Washington.  D.C.,  on  January  21-23. 
1969,  support  the  said  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11  and  urges  that  it  be  enacted  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  as- 
sembled in  Session  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  21-23,  1969. 

Rev.  Wendell  Chino, 
President,  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians, 

Mr.  Bennt  Atencio, 

Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee,  NCAI. 

Attest: 

Mr.  Benny  Atencio, 
Recording  Secretary,  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

S.  CON.  RXB.  24 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Srsvcifs)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponaoT  of  the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
24)  to  establish  a  gerontology  center  in 
California. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
'objecticm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  10.  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1647)  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  100.000  short  tons 
of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemoital  stockpile. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
-MnjXARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  TEE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  PACILmES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MTBHn.K  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH— 
AMENDMENTS 

AltXNDIfXNT  NO.  60 

Mr,  McINTYRE  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tUm  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyrb  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  approprl 
ate  heading.) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  TRENDS 
IN  LONG-TERM  CARE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care,  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  on  July  30  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Trends  in  Long-Term 
Care.  Testimony  will  begin  in  room 
3110,  New  Senate  OfQce  Building  at 
10  ajn. 

Otir  overall  objective  is  to  explore 
many  subjects  related  to  quality  and 
availability  of  care  in  nursing  homes  and 
other  long-term  care  facilities.  The  sub- 
committee will  also  seek  information  and 
opinions  related  to  a  new  set  of  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
standards  promulgated  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  under  medicare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted at  this  point  a  recent  statement  I 
made  to  discuss  the  Health.  Education, 


and  Welfare  standards  and  other  matters 
to  be  discussed  at  the  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  iMulc  fault  In  th«  regulations  recent- 
ly approved  by  Secretary  Robert  H.  Flncb 
tor  skilled  nursing  botnes  Is  that,  In  the 
vital  area  of  nursing  services,  they  fall  to 
be  responsive  to  the  statute  they  purport 
to  implement.  The  regulations  on  nursing 
service  contain  nothing  that  was  not  re- 
quired by  HEW  poUcy  before  the  new  law 
was  enacted. 

A  part  of  the  Moss  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  calls  for 
"adequate  and  properly  supervised  nursing 
services  ...  all  hours  of  each  day  and  all 
d^s  of  each  week."  The  Department's  obUga- 
tlon  was  to  set  out  In  regulations  what  con- 
stitutes "adequate  nursing  services"  and 
what  Is  required  for  them  to  be  "properly 
supervised,"  and  to  do  so  In  terms  that  State 
agencies  could  apply  in  surveying  and  ap- 
proving nuiHlng  homes. 

In  fact,  they  put  off  for  a  fuU  year  the 
need  to  maintain  standards  which  are  in 
effect  now. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that,  by  July 
1,  1B70,  Ucensed  practical  nurses  In  charge 
of  niu^ng  activities  on  aU  shifts  must  be 
qualified  by  graduation  from  a  state-ap- 
proved school  of  practical  nursing  or  have 
backgrovmd  equivalent  to  such  training. 

But  until  then,  nurses  In  charge  on  other 
than  the  day-shift  may  be  licensed  practical 
nurses  "walvered"  by  a  state  Uccnslng 
agency. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  this  relaxa- 
tion of  standards  for  a  year,  HKW's  an- 
nouncement emphasizes  that  "any  state  that 
is  not  meeting  this  standard  by  December 
31,  1969,  must  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  Its  olans 
for  doing  so." 

The  Department  also  notes  that  the  newly 
published  standards  match  those  In  the 
handbook  of  pubUc  assistance  administra- 
tion that  regulated  services  until  January  1 
of  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  waiver 
granted  for  the  employment  of  nurses  who 
are  not  qualified  by  formal  training. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  with  regulations  that 
say.  in  effect,  that  a  single,  untrained  practi- 
cal nurse  on  duty  In  a  home  with  200  or  300 
patients  or  more  constitutes  "properly  super- 
vised nursing  services"  on  the  aftenioon  and 
night  shifts. 

It  Is  also  questionable  whether  the  provi- 
sion for  What  HEW  calls  "background  eqiUva- 
lent  to  such  training."  wlU  in  fact  provide 
properly  trained  supervisory  personnel.  This 
language  permits  a  state  licensing  authority 
to  determine  that  an  individual  has  "back- 
ground considered  to  be  equivalent"  to  grad- 
uation from  a  state-approved  school  of  prac- 
tical nursing.  I  fear  this  may  mean  serlovis 
state-to-state  differences  in  supervlsorv 
quality.  ' 

Much  Is  said  about  the  necessity  to  hold 
down  standards  because  of  shortages  of 
skilled  nursing  homes  and  of  nurses.  This 
is  known  as  being  "realistic."  Granted  there 
are  areas  in  which  there  are  no  facilities 
meeting  acceptable  standards. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  solved  but  only 
obscured  by  calling  faclUtles  skilled  nursing 
homes  when  they  are  not. 

We  will  be  realistic  when  we  stop  label- 
ing facilities  as  skilled  nursing  homes  when 
we  know  they  are  not.  stop  paying  pubUc 
funds  for  services  which  are  not  being  de- 
livered but  we  tell  ourselves  they  are,  stop 
telUng  ourselves  we  are  serving  patients  by 
placing  them  in  institutions  that  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

UntU  we  begin  to  be  "reallsUc  in  these 
terms,  patients  wUl  suffer  and  pubUc  money 
wiu  be  wasted.  With  more  than  $1  bUlion 
every  year  of  Federal  tax  coUectlona  being 


spent  on  nursing  homes.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
Congress  and  of  HEW  to  see  to  it  that  the 
patients  who  must  use  niuving  homes  re- 
celveUie  quality  of  care  being  purchxued. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  regulations,  I  am  going  to  be- 
gin hearings  on  July  30  on  the  subject  of 
"Trends  on  Long-Term  Oare."  I  had  expected 
to  begin  those  hearings  later  In  the  year 
but  It  has  become  obvloiis  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  cannot  very  well 
Ignore  a  current  crisis  while  It  considers  fu- 
ture trends. 

Accordingly,  I  wUl  ask  witnesses  on  July  30 
to  comment  on  the  regulations.  I  believe 
their  testimony  will  provide  useful  Informa- 
tion that  shoxild  be  considered  before  the 
final  decision  is  made  on  the  regulations  I 
wlU  be  especially  interested  in  comments 
from  the  American  Nursing  Home 
Association. 

For    the    overaU    Subcommittee    study 

which  will  take  several  months  to  complete, 
I  will  also  seek  testimony  on  such  matters 
as:  new  techniques  to  Improve  care  and  to 
emphasize  rehabilitation,  advanced  building 
methods  to  reduce  costs  and  provide  more  at- 
tractive and  functional  surroundings  the 
place  of  the  long-term  care  institution  in  the 
development  of  comprehensive  health  care 
facillUes  for  communiUes  and  regions,  the 
need  for  trained  professional  and  other  staff 
the  effects  of  the  development  of  "chain" 
facUlUes,  methods  of  keeping  coots  to  a  mini- 
mum,  and  improvements  In  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  nursing  home  construction 
or  operation. 


July  10,  1969     I     July  10,  1969 
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ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    TYDINGS 
BEFORE    WASHINGTON   COLLEGE 
ALUMNI  BREAKFAST  MEETING 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,    the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
made  an  excellent  speech  on  student  im- 
rest    before    the    Washington    CoUege 
alumni  breakfast  meeting  last  May  31 
The  Senator  showed  deep  insight  and 
sensitivity  In  his  discussion  of  the  frus- 
tration which  is  leading  many  moderate 
young  people  Into  the  camp  of  confron- 
tation politics.  Senator  Tydings  warns 
us  that  It  will  be  our  generation  and  not 
that  of  our  children  which  wUl  be  to 
blame  if  students  bent  on  reform  have  no 
alternative  to  violence.  Task  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Addrbss  bt  Sznatob  Ttdinos 
Student  unreet  la  a  subject  which  Increas- 
ingly   has    bewildered    and    distressed    the 
American  people.  Our  brightest  and  beet  edu- 
cated youth  profoundly  trouble  us. 

They  exiaees  a  disenchantment  with  the 
valuee  and  quality  of  American  life;  deapalr 
over  the  operaUon  of  many  of  our  tradltlooal 
Inetituttons;  futUlty  about  the  prospects  fiar 
change. 

^^  A  few  succumb  to  the  blandishment  to 
turn  on,  tune  In,  and  drop  out,"  and  dls- 
appear   Into  the  drug  subcultures  of  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 

However,  a  much  larger  number  carry  their 
grievances  to  the  imivereltles  and  ooUegee 
Campuses  across  the  country  are  astir  with 
protest  and  demonstrations — demonstraitlans 
which  In  the  past  year  have  erupted  Into 
violent  comfpontatlons  with  civil  authorities 

Biany  have  responded  simply  by  condemn- 
ing and  castigating  these  students.  Pew  have 
taken  the  time  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  their 
alienation  and  discontent,  the  reasoma  for 
their  protest  and  dissent. 


lit  Is  this  latter  course  that  I  wlslh  to  ex- 
plore with  you  this  morning.  py>r  I  am  oon- 
vinoed  that  luUess  we — as  the  paremts  of 
these  students  and  as  the  preeeot  custodians 
of  this  society — acquire  the  understanding  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap,  our  future  and 
that  of  our  children  Is  imperUed. 

Our  efforts  to  undetstand  the  cuxrent 
restlveness  on  our  campuses  must  begin  with 
a  fimdamental  dlsUnctton:  We  must  not 
confuse  the  small  minority  who  would  em- 
ploy antl -democratic  means  to  achieve  so- 
cietal change  with  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  seek  reform  within  a  democratic 
framework. 

For  the  former  labor  imder  the  dangerous 
mlsoonceptloa  that  totaUtaitan  means  can 
successfully  hasrt«n  the  nalimMoa  oi  demo- 
cratic objectives.  They  fall  to  recognize  the 
bitterly  learned  lesson  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury: That  democracy  Is  a  prooees.  Violate  It 
as  a  means  and  ytm  loae  It — whatever  your 
objectives. 

Therefore,  those  who  deoounoe  freedom  ai 
speech,  the  wUl  of  the  majortty,  and  non- 
violent negotiation  as  outmoded  obeitaclas 
to  change  must  be  stopped.  On  this  there  can 
be  no  question:  thoae  who  hold  themselves 
above  the  law  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
fairly  under  the  law. 

Violence  and  coercion  cannot  be  tolerated. 
The  survival  of  democracy  permits  no  alter- 
natives. 

However,  there  remains  the  other  group — 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  who 
accept  the  democratic  process  but  reject 
much  of  what  they  see  in  America.  More 
often  than  not  the  best  Informed  and  most 
committed  of  our  youth,  these  students  are 
Issuing  a  critical  chaUenge  to  this  Nation 
to  live  up  to  its  Ideals;  to  realize  its  promise. 

They  can  be  neither  ignored  nor  surpressed. 

Much  of  their  disaffection  Is  with  matters 
that  should  be  equally  disturbing  to  us:  a 
pointless  war  In  Southeast  Asia  which  drags 
on  and  on  while  thousands  of  American  and 
Vietnamese  die;  a  military  draft  that  favors 
a  few  and  disrupts  the  lives  of  all;  a  dis- 
torted set  of  national  priorities  which  per- 
mits the  Federal  Oovemment  to  spend  far 
more  on  the  Instrumentalities  of  death  than 
on  the  necessities  of  life;  a  nation  with  a 
ONP  about  to  top  the  trillion  dollar  mark  In 
which  millions  still  struggle  for  survival  Ill- 
clothed,  Ill-housed,  Ill-fed;  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  while  forcing  Negroes,  Puerto 
Bicans,  Mexican-Americans  and  Indians  to 
endure  second-class  citizenship;  a  people 
who  preach  the  primacy  of  matters  of  the 
spirit  while  preoccupied  with  the  material- 
istic pursuit  of  split-level  homes  and  chrome- 
covered  cars. 

Our  young  people  are  frustrated  and  em- 
bittered by  the  reluctance  of  major  Institu- 
tions to  correct  these  national  shortcomings: 
their  seeming  inability  to  promote  needed 
change. 

Too  often,  student  cries  for  reform  appear 
to  fall  on  the  deaf  ears  of  parents,  educators, 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  who  are  inflex- 
ibly wedded  to  the  status  quo. 

Too  often,  our  entreaties  that  demands 
for  change  must  be  handled  through  the 
"proper  channels"  are  perceived  by  students 
as  hypocritical  rhetoric  designed  to  sidetrack 
their  concerns. 

Too  often.  In  short,  our  young  people 
have  come  to  believe  that  their  views  do  not 
matter,  that  no  one  Is  listening. 

Thus,  we  begin  to  understand  as  one 
statesman  put  it,  "Why  so  many  of  our  young 
people  have  turned  from  engagement  to  dis- 
engagement, from  politics  to  passivity,  from 
hope  to  nmillsm  .  .  ." 

Clearly,  this  Is  not  a  state  of  affairs  we 
can  accept  if  we  hope  to  survive  as  a  free, 
prosperous  nation.  Something  must  be  done. 
But  what? 

We  must  begin  by  reexamining  our  own 
performance  In  recent  years  as  the  generation 


In  power.  Too  often,  we  have  been  guilty  of 
reinforcing  the  wrong  modes  of  behavior  In 
our  young  people. 

For  example,  legitimate  student  requests 
forwarded  through  the  "proper  channels" 
have  been  Ignored  in  many  universities,  only 
to  be  granted  at  a  later  date  in  response  to 
violence  and  "non-negotiable  demand."  In 
student  eyes  the  lesson  Is  clear:  The  univer- 
sity only  responds  to  coercion.  Those  who 
counsel  against  violence  and  disorder  lose 
their  credibUlty. 

Some  students  have  begun  to  advocate  the 
"politics  of  confrontation"  as  the  best  hope 
for  positive  change.  I  do  not  agree.  Confront- 
ing each  other  across  "gulfs  of  hostility  and 
mistrust"  wUl  only  produce  disaster. 

However,  urUess  Institutions  start  to  dem- 
onstrato  greater  flexibility  and  wUlingness  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions,  the  number  of 
young  people  willing  to  \ise  violence  and  de- 
struction to  achieve  reform  will  svu'ely  grow. 
And  the  responalblllty  for  this  tragedy  will 
rest  with  us — the  men  and  women  who  direct 
these  Institutions. 

In  a  period  of  disagreement  and  discontent 
such  as  ours,  a  democracy's  only  hope  is  the 
mutual  consent  of  all  citizens  to  abide  by 
certain  basic  ground  rules.  All  must  agree  to 
respect  the  fundamental  Individual  rights  of 
others,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction and  antipathy  involved. 

For  if  these  groimd  rules  only  can  be  Im- 
plemented through  the  repeated  use  of  State 
coercion,  democracy  will  perish.  Once  com- 
pulsion replaces  consent,  a  different  form  of 
government  exists. 

By  showing  that  we  are  sincerely  Inter- 
ested In  what  students  are  saying,  by  judg- 
ing their  proposals  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather  than  age,  and  by  promptly  translating 
their  legitimate  grievances  Into  remedial  ac- 
tion, we  will  generate  the  good  will  and 
mutual  trust  that  are  the  prerequisites  of 
democratic  consent. 

By  demonstrating  that  the  democratic 
ground  rules  of  o\a  society  apply  equally  to 
young  and  old,  we  will  build  respect  lor 
those  rules. 

The  challenge  of  youth  to  this  Nation  Is  <fl- 
rect:  That  America's  deeds  match  her  rheto- 
ric; that  the  substance  of  our  lives  reflect 
the  principles  of  oiur  heritage.  If  we  fail  to 
meet  this  challenge,  we  will  not  only  have 
failed  our  children,  we  wUl  have  failed  our- 
selves as  well. 

In  our  quest  to  span  the  gap  between  the 
generations,  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
advice  offered  by  Robert  Kennedy  in  his  last 
book,  "To  Seek  a  Newer  World." 

"We  may  flnd  some  of  their  ideas  imprac- 
tical, some  of  their  views  overdrawn.  Still, 
there  is  no  question  of  their  energy,  of  their 
ablUty,  above  all  of  their  honest  commitment 
to  a  better  and  more  decent  world  for  all  of 
us.  It  is  for  tis  now  to  make  the  effort,  to  take 
their  causes  as  our  causes,  and  to  enlist  them 
In  our  own,  to  lend  to  their  vision  and  dar- 
ing the  insight  and  wisdom  of  our  experi- 
ence." 


CHARACTER,  MORALnY,  AND 
COURAGE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about 
the  poverty  of  millions  of  our  citizens 
today. 

And  of  course  it  is  a  problem.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  we  have  not  heard 
enough  about  what  one  distinguished 
Georgian  recently  called  "the  poverty  of 
character,  morality  and  courage." 
Speaking  at  the  graduation  exercises  of 
Georgia  College,  Mr.  William  R.  Bow- 
doin,  vice  chairman  of  the  Trust  Co.  of 
Georgia,  urged  students  to  construct 
their  future  by  relying  not  on  the  group 
but  on  the  individual. 


He  castigated  those  extremists  who 
would  change  "individual"  to  "mob,"  and 
"opportunity"  to  demands."  And  he 
castigated  all  Americans  who  apatheti- 
cally rely  on  the  Government  to  provide 
them  with  things  they  could  obtain 
themselves.  Mr.  Bowdoln  described  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  as  the 
greatest  antlpoverty  program  the  world 
has  ever  known,  citing  as  proof  the  10 
million  new  jobs  created  In  the  last  6 
years  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  of  this  dis- 
tinguished citizen  is  one  from  which  we 
can  all  profit.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPKBCH    to    ObOBGIA    COLLEOX    OEAOTTATIOir, 

Mn,i.Ki)OKvn.LX.  Oa. 
(By  Wm.  R.  Bowdoln,  vice-chairman.  Trust 
Co.    of    Georgia,    Atlanta,    Oa.,    June    6, 
1969) 

Dr.  Bunting,  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  Trustees,  Staff,  Faculty,  Parents  and 
Friends  of  Georgia  College. 

On  the  pages  of  this  fine  Institution's 
Ulustrious  history  are  recorded  the  names 
of  many  renowned  individuals  who  have 
visited  here  and  have  been  honored  by  an 
invitation  to  speak  to  the  student  body. 
I  am  privUeged  to  stand  where  they  have 
stood,  but  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  their  great 
accomplishments.  It  Is  regrettable  I  do  not 
possess  the  eloquence  of  diction  to  properly 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  honor 
you  have  accorded  me,  so  I  will  Just  resort 
to  two  of  the  nicest  words  in  the  English 
language  and  say — thank  you. 

The  ceremony  today  signifies  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  first  major  endeavor  of 
the  members  of  this  class.  I  shall  remember 
with  unbounded  pride  the  opportiinity  to 
share  the  occasion  with  you.  The  gray  clouds 
of  sadness  a  time  of  parting  at  graduation 
often  brings  wlU  soon  be  rolled  back  by  the 
sunshine  of  opport\uiity  and  challenge  that 
awaits  each  of  you  In  a  changing  world. 

Whatever  course  you  may  chart  for  your 
career,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  proper 
Influence  and  leadership  In  mending  a  torn 
society  is  yours  to  a  higher  degree  than  at 
any  time  In  oiir  history. 

I  could  attempt  to  speak  in  platitudes  with 
emphasis  for  this  occasion  on  the  goodness 
of  aU  your  surroundings.  That  would  be  an 
Imposition  on  your  tolerance  and  an  Insult 
to  your  Intelligence.  That  unfortunately  is 
not  the  kind  of  society  and  world  Into  which 
you  now  move. 

Therefore,  I  will  speak  briefly  about  your 
new  environs  and  responsibilities  you  have 
toward  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  a 
decent  society. 

My  remarks  will  be  addressed  primarily 
to  members  of  the  graduating  class,  but  I 
hope  parents  and  friends  will  listen  because 
you,  too,  have  a  continuing  responsibility 
to  these  wonderful  young  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  will  disagree  with 
my  comments.  That  is  still  your  privilege 
and  I  pray  that  you  never  lose  it. 

When  you  receive  your  diploma  this  morn- 
ing, you  cross  the  threshold  into  fuU  citi- 
zenship. As  one  of  a  generation  over  thirty, 
I  welcome  you.  We  want  and  need  yoxir  help 
beca\ise  we  respect  and  trust  you. 

The  relatively  few  years  since  the  members 
of  your  class  first  saw  the  light  of  day  have 
brought  many  changes  In  the  philosophy 
and  activities  of  oiu*  people.  Some  have  been 
for  the  better,  others  leave  a  big  question. 
Some  have  been  necessary;  some  have  been 
an  imposition. 

Lest  you  draw  any  erroneoiis  conclusions 
about  my  attitude,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
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cl«ar  that  I  do  not  abare  a  feeUnf;  of  hope- 
iMsnesB  for  our  country's  future  expressed 
by  the  faint  hearted.  I  do,  however,  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  concern  about  the  growing 
disease  of  apathy  Infecting  too  many  of  our 
people.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  using 
tolerance  as  an  excuse  Instead  of  the  virtue 
It  Is.  I  am  concerned  that  we  permit  the 
extreme  minorities  to  reflect  adversely  upon 
the  vast  majority  of  decent  people  of  all 
ages. 

I  am  concerned  that  today  as  never  before 
In  our  history  we  are  prepared  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  own  deetlny,  yet  never  have 
we  been  so  confused  about  where  the  destlnv 
lies. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  what  Is 
now  th«  United  States  was  a  great  land 
when  It  was  discovered,  but  It  took  men  and 
women  of  character,  courage,  vision,  ability, 
faith  and  understanding  to  make  It  a  great 
nation.  Only  the  dominance  of  these  quali- 
ties can  keep  It  great.  These  qualities  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  coJor  of  a  man's  skin, 
but  only  by  the  dedication  and  loyalty  with- 
in his  heart. 

Proof  of  this  Is  the  great  work  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,   George  Washington  Carver, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Rufus  Clement,  for  thirty 
years  president  of  Atlanta  Unlverelty.  The 
stoong  character  and   gentle  but  firm  and 
able  hand  of  these  dedicated  men  have  made 
a  contribution  to  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural well-being  of  our  area  and  nation  that 
will  benefit  people  of  aU  races  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  If  their  teachings  are  heeded 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
this  nation  was  buUt  by  the  common  people 
as  often  suggested.  It  was  built  by  uncom- 
mon people.  Uncommon  In  the  sense  of  pos- 
sessing a  desire  to  work,  a  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice if  need  be.  to  study,  to  build  upon  a 
firm  foundation  of  loyalty  and  understand- 
ing among  all  people.  Underglrded  by  this 
phUosophy,     the    uncommon    people    have 
pointed  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  all  who 
follow  their  example  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  former  heroes  of  Prance,  Mar- 
shaJ  Petaln,  after  Prance's  fall  In  World  War 
II.  said,  "Our  spirit  of  enjoyment  was 
stronger  than  our  spirit  of  sacrifice  We 
wanted  to  have  more  than  we  wanted  to 
give.  We  spared  effort  and  met  disaster  " 
♦~P^®'"®  ^  mounting  evidence  everywhere 
today  that  more  and  more  basically  good 
people  are  doing  nothing  to  correct  an  apa- 
thetic attitude  toward  the  preservation  and 
proper  expansion  of  those  basic  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded— reverence  for  God,  loyalty  to  coun- 
try, respect  for  the  law,  and  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  Individual  responsibility. 

These  are  the  principles  that  through  the 
years  have  Inspired  young  men  and  women 
to  dream  dreams  and  older  men  and  women 
to  work  for  a  future  they  wlU  probably  never 
live  to  see— principles  for  which  men  have 
fought  and  given  their  lifeblood  to  preserve 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  principles  that  for  genera- 
tions have  been  the  rallying  point  to  build 
courage  when  courage  seemed  to  fail— to  re- 
gain faith  when  there  seemed  little  cause 
for  faith,  and  to  create  hope  when  hope 
becomes  forlorn. 

Today  this  great  bulwark  of  inspiration 
and  strength  is  being  pressured  by  every 
available  means  that  can  be  dreamed  up  by 
those  who  would  like  to  see  It  crumble  and 
fall- those  who  would  have  us  believe  the 
pattern  of  their  action  was  set  by  our  fore- 
bearers  in  1776.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
correct. 

Those  gallant  men  and  women  of  1776 
were  teachers,  doctors,  preachers,  farmers, 
merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  hunters  and 
fishermen.  They  owned  their  businesses,  their 
land,  practiced  their  professions  and,  under 
Oixl,  had  hopes  of  growing  in  affluence  and 
influence  as  the  result  of  their  abilities  and 
hard  work.  They  were  not  ordinary  people 
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voicing  ordinary  complaints.  The  men  who 
fought  under  Washington  were  not  a  name- 
less impoverished  people.  Little  men  and  big 
men,  they  placed  in  Jeopardy  their  lands, 
their  businesses,  their  loved  ones,  and  their 
lives.  They  were  England's  finest  English- 
men and  were  never  so  truly  English  as  in 
the  hour  of  revolution.  But  this  was  no  rev- 
olution of  litUe  men  filled  with  big  hates, 
but  a  revolution  of  big  men  who  hated  little- 
ness in  government  and  were  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  it. 

Edmund  Burke  said.  "For  evil  to  triumph, 
good  men  have  but  to  do  nothing." 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
said,  "Every  right  implies  a  responslbUlty; 
every  possession  an  obligation,  and  every  op- 
portunity a  duty." 

This  sound  philosophy  hurls  a  challenge 
to  you  and  me  and  we  cannot  sidestep  it  in 
the  hope  someone  else  will  pick  it  up. 

Those  who  roam  the  countryside  shouting 
about  freedom,  flalUng  others  who  refuse  tx) 
do  their  bidding,  should  be  reminded  that 
a  reckless  abuse  of  freedom  so  prevalent  In 
their  actions  turns  freedom  Into  a  terrible 
mockery. 

Thoee  who  preach  non-violence  but  en- 
courage violation  of  the  law  have  in  fact 
created  more  violence,  strife  and  turmoil 
than  has  been  known  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory. The  right  to  protest,  to  air  grievances 
has  been  a  privilege  enjoyed  since  our 
country's  beginning,  but  it  has  never  in- 
cluded the  right  of  the  protesters  to  deny 
others  by  any  available  means  the  right  they 
claim. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  this  concept  should 
be  reminded  that  fair  debate  and  honest 
opposition  are  the  foundation  stones  of  our 
democracy,  but  must  never  be  supplanted 
with  vilification  and  bigotry. 

The  privileges  we  enjoy  as  free  people  do 
not  necessarily  In  time  become  our  inalien- 
able rights. 

A  democracy  is  not  a  self-perpetuating 
form  of  government,  but  depends  upon  the 
character  and  abilities  and  contribution  of 
each  generation  for  Its  survival  and  expan- 
sion. 

All  sound-thinking  individuals  realize  that 
regardless  of  our  personal  preference  or  opin- 
ion, we  must  live  within  the  law  with  the 
same  dignity  and  pride  that  has  marked  our 
people  from  the  beginning  of  our  nation.  If 
this  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  sit  In 
silence  and  surrender  to  unwarranted  de- 
mands of  the  howling,  screeching  mobs  who 
mock  the  law  by  acts  of  violence  and  spit 
on  those  who  wear  the  uniform  of  authority. 
What  inspires  the  action  of  these  mis- 
guided creatures?  I  have  no  positive  proof, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Gus  Hall,  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  USA.  when  he  said.  "Pronts  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  don't  need  them.  We've  got 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
going  for  us." 

How  much  longer  will  responsible  citizens 
tolerate  the  actions  of  such  groups  while  the 
cream  of  American  manhood  Is  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam  and  on  other  foreign 
shores?  How  much  longer,  in  good  conscience 
and  in  good  faith  toward  our  fighting  forces 
and  our  nation  can  we  tolerate  it? 

We  have  been  represented  In  South  Viet- 
nam since  1950  when  the  first  advisory  team 
was  sent  there.  We  have  been  locked  four 
years  in  mortal  combat,  on  the  defensive 
and  what  have  we  accomplished?  The  loss  of 
more  than  36,000  American  boys  killed,  more 
than  150,000  wounded,  many  disabled  for 
life,  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $100  bUllon 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers'  money,  exclu- 
sive of  $23  billion  more  wasted  on  ill- 
designed  aircraft  and  other  armament  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  has  been  established 
m  South  Vietnam,  if  reports  are  true,  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  governments  the  world 
has  known  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
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Empire.  Is  this  a  Just  reason  for  pride?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

I  readily  admit  my  Intolerance  of  those 
who  make  a  Joke  of  patriotism  because  I  hap. 
pen  to  be  one  who  still  stands  with  pride  and 
a  little  misty-eyed  when  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  is  played  or  the  flag  passes  In  review 
I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  with  all  my 
heart  this  is  still  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 
but  within  it  live  some  very  disreputable 
individuals  who  enjoy  the  privileges  afforded 
by  dedicated  and  conscientious  efforts  of 
decent  people.  I  also  happen  to  be  one  who 
long  since  has  grown  tired  of  American  boys 
being  sacrificed  for  aimless  political  mUslons 
the  world  over.  But  whether  we  approve  the 
cause  or  not,  I  also  happen  to  be  one  who 
believes  that  every  able-bodied  man  should 
be  ready  to  answer  "present"  when  his  name 
Is  called  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  our 
nation.  Both  moral  and  military  strength 
must  be  maintained. 

Mrs.  Bowdoln  and  I  are  proud  and  fortu- 
nate parents  who  every  day  turn  to  God  in 
gratitude  that  our  older  son  has  returned 
safely  after  1300  hours  of  combat  flying  as  a 
helicopter  gunshlp  pilot  in  Vietnam.  Our 
younger  son  Is  preparing  to  foUow  in  his 
brother's  footsteps. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  strange  concepts. 

We  boast  of  our  greatest  era  of  prosperity 
and  hear  more  about  poverty  than  at  any 
time  In  the  history  of  America.  Honest  pov- 
erty deserves  the  concerted  and  prayerful 
attention  of  all  who  are  blessed  with  a  better 
life. 

Professional  poverty,  encouraged  by  Fed- 
eral hand-outs  now  reaching  into  the  third 
generation,  is  repulsive  to  all  concept  of 
decency  and  ambition. 

Yet  we  hear  all  too  little  about  the  real 
poverty  that  confronts  us— the  poverty  of 
character,  morality  and  courage.  Instead  of 
affluence  being  a  blessing,  we  are  allowine 
it  to  become  a  terrible  agony. 

The  American  private  enterprise  system 
although  under  constant  attack,  has  proven 
through  the  years  to  be  the  greatest  anti- 
poverty  program  the  world  has  ever  known 
Within  the  last  six  years  alone,  more  than 
ten  million  new  Jobs  have  been  created— 
new  Jobs  affording  a  living  wage  and  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity  that  generates 
ambition. 

In  a  time  of  greatest  necessity  for  higher 
education,  we  are  experiencing  throughout 
the  nation  unbelievable  destruction  of  physi- 
cal facilities  and  moral  fibre  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Impossible  demands  are 
being  made  upon  administrators  of  colleges 
and  universities  by  students  aided  by  outside 
agitators  and  some  faculty  members  who  are 
traitors  to  their  commitment. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  spend  an 
evening  of  round  table  discussion  with  a 
group  of  college  students.  It  was  a  very  enjoy- 
able occasion.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
the  vast  majority  of  our  young  men  and 
women  are  better  educated  and  more  respon- 
sible than  ever  before.  Students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have  some  legitimate 
complaints.  They  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
and  their  recommendations  considered  and 
adopted  when  appropriate  to  the  betterment 
of  the  college  or  university,  but  students 
cannot  be  given  control  of  our  educational 
Institutions.  A  student's  primary  mission  is 
the  pursuit  of  education  and  not  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  college  in  accordance  with 
personal  desires.  There  are  many  examples 
of  the  results  the  latter  development 
produces. 

A  great  philosopher  once  said  "Those  who 
do  not  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  it. " 

There  is  an  old  Turkish  saying,  "Read  new 
books  but  old  proverbs."  New  books  stimu- 
late a  vision  of  the  future  and  old  proverbs 
contain  the  convictions  from  experience  that 
men  must  live  by.  We  must  retain  from  the 
past  aU  that  Is  sound  and  good  and  Just,  and 
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use  It  today  in  building  for  the  future.  In 
our  building  we  must  be  willing  to  change 
when  change  Is  required. 

The  members  of  your  generation  and  mine 
must  make  every  effort  to  blend  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  and  abilities  of  the  present 
to  provide  a  future  richer  in  advantages  and 
opportunities  and  freedom  than  have  been 
ours  to  receive.  This  means  individual  dedi- 
cation and  cooperation. 

As  Clarence  Manlon  has  said,  "It  must  be 
remembered  that  95%  of  the  peace,  order 
and  welfare  existing  in  human  society  Is  al- 
ways produced  by  the  conscientious  practice 
of  man-to-man  Justice  and  person-to-person 
charity." 

I  believe  we  can  correct  many  of  our  so- 
cial and  political  deficiencies  by  placing  less 
emphasis  on  minorities  and  majorities,  and 
giving  more  stress  to  the  individual.  This  Is 
the  American  way.  America  Is  based  upon 
the  concept  of  the  individual  whose  person- 
ality is  inviolate  because  he  Is  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  Our  rights  come  from  the 
Creator,  not  from  some  organization  to  which 
we  may  belong.  This  sacred  truth  is  pro- 
claimed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  although  some  in  high  places 
would  have  us  believe  otherwise. 

These  documents  Intend  that  all  citizens 
should  be  recognized  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  color,  for  their  individual  worth,  and  must 
always  have  opportunities  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  lot  In  life,  but  must  always 
discharge  properly  the  concept  of  Individual 
responsibilities  for  good  citizenship  placed 
upon  them  by  our  founding  fathers. 

The  key  words  in  the  whole  American  sys- 
tem are  "Individual"  and  "opportunity." 
These  words  can  never  be  translated  to  mean 
mobs  and  demands.  Individual  opportunity 
can  never  be  truthfully  transposed  to  read 
group  guarantees. 

That  is  why  it  disturbs  me  to  see  many  of 
our  young  people  who.  Instead  of  attracting 
attention  by  dignity  and  worthwhile  achieve- 
ment, resort  to  some  weird  personal  appear- 
ance or  boisterous  acts  of  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing  but  trouble.  Where  are 
the  parents  of  these  wayward  Individuals? 
Any  individual  who  damns  the  land  of 
his  birth,  desecrates  our  flag,  and  mocks  Him 
who  died  on  Calvary's  cross  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  concept  of  a  nation  created  under  God. 
One  of  the  greatest  justices  ever  to  sit 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
days  when  that  court  was  honored  and  re- 
vered throughout  the  world.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  said.  "As  life  Is  action  and 
passion,  it  Is  required  of  us  that  we  should 
share  in  the  action  and  passion  of  our  times 
at  the  peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have 
lived." 

My  young  friends,  your  contribution  to 
strong  and  constructive  leadership  can  mean 
much  to  a  troubled  nation.  Our  adversaries 
within  this  country  are  small  in  number 
but  loud  In  voice.  Our  cooperative  efforts  can 
diminish  their  influence  rather  than  allow 
it  to  spread. 

Too  many  of  our  people  today  are  saying, 
"Well,  I  am  Just  one  person  and  there  is 
very  little  I  can  do."  Our  very  poor  voting 
record  bears  out  this  tragic  attitude.  A  one- 
man  cheering  section  In  a  50,000  seat  capacity 
stadlimi  is  muted  by  the  vastness  of  the 
structure,  but  add  that  one  voice  to  50,000 
others  and  you  have  your  answer.  Our  destiny 
In  the  flnal  analysis  rests  with  the  acts  of 
Individual  citizens  because  the  unit  of  our 
society  Is  the  individual. 

That  is  why  I  urge  you  to  develop  strong 
and  meaningful  convictions.  Be  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  about  your  convictions  and 
stand  for  something  worthwhile.  Dont  Just 
sit  idly  by  while  the  flames  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  strife  and  discord  envelop  you. 

Make  It  your  business  to  be  informed,  to 
know  what  is  going  on  In  your  community, 
your  state  and  your  nation.  Get  the  facts. 


Communicate  your  opinion  to  those  In  whom 
you  entrust  the  management  of  your  govern- 
ment and  community  affairs.  You  ask  the 
impossible' df  these  representatives  when  you 
don't  give  them  the  beneflt  of  your  opinion 
and  let  them  know  what  you  stand  for.  When 
you  are  too  otherwise  occupied  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  cast  an  intelligent  ballot  for  the 
candidate  of  your  choice,  you  forfeit  your 
right  to  criticize  the  results.  If  you  feel  your 
representatives  are  right,  support  them.  If 
you  think  they  are  wrong,  tell  them  why  you 
think  they  are  wrong.  They  are  entitled  to 
that  consideration. 

That  great  American.  General  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  said,  "There  is  nothing  umjng 
with  America  that  faith,  love  of  freedom, 
intelligence  and  energy  of  her  citizens  can- 
not cure."  I  believe  that  and  pledge  to  each 
of  you  my  full  support  and  active  coopera- 
tion in  a  Joint  effort  to  Insure  continued 
sound  growth  and  development  of  this  won- 
derful land  of  ours. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pride  the 
honor  of  participating  in  your  program  today. 
To  all  of  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this 
graduating  class,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

I  have  great  faith  and  confidence  in  your 
ability  and,  as  your  march  toward  even 
greater  achievements  in  the  years  ahead,  I 
hope  your  thoughts  and  actions  will  be 
guided  by  a  simple  philosophy — have  cour- 
age tempered  with  humility;  ambition  tem- 
pered with  moderation;  sound  Judgment 
tempered  with  understanding,  and  above  all, 
•do  Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God." 


COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  TELEVISION 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  complex  issues  confronting 
Congress  is  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  cable  televi- 
sion indastry. 

The  National  Observer  for  the  week  of 
July  7  contains  an  informative  article  on 
this  subject  written  by  William  J.  Lanou- 
ette.  In  addition  to  reviewing  the  major 
policy  issues  presented  by  the  CATV  con- 
troversy, the  article  focuses  on  the  televi- 
sion programing  available  in  Texarkana 
on  the  Texas-Arkansas  border.  The  pro- 
grams currently  distributed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Texarkana  area  of  Arkansas 
come  from  three  stations  in  Shreveport, 
La.  Such  stations  obviously  do  not  meet 
the  community  needs  of  southwestern 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Lanouette  describes  how 
the  citizens  of  the  Texarkana  area  are 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  television  programs  they  desire  be- 
cause of  the  regulations  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

The  National  Observer  article  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  "it  may  take  an 
act  of  Congress"  to  assure  adequate  tele- 
vision service  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
For  some  time,  I  have  been  urging  the 
various  parties  involved  in  the  CATV  is- 
sue to  exert  every  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  joint  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress. I  regret  that  little  progress  has 
been  made  so  far.  If  the  parties  cannot 
reach  some  accommodation,  then  Con- 
gress will  have  to  proceed  actively  with 
the  preparation  and  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Because  of  the  widespread  public  in- 
terest in  the  CAyVguestion.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen<^tharth«  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  >v 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  National  Observer,  July  7,  1969) 

Technology  Tangles  Wrrn  BtniEAtTciiACT  in 

CATV    Tut— In    Texakkana,    Television 

Viewers  Ask:   Who  Wants  To  See  Clyde 

Pant  Eat  Chicken? 

(By  William  J.  Lanouette) 

Texarkana. — Texarkana,  split  by  the 
Texas-Arkansas  state  line.  Is  a  city  in  search 
of  its  own  idenuty.  With  separate  municipal 
governments,  separate  poUce  and  fire  depart- 
ments, and  traditionally  strong  loyalties  to 
their  respective  state  capitals  in  Austin  and 
Little  Rock,  the  60,000  ciUzens  of  this  city 
face  one  further  divisive  complication.  All 
television  programs  In  town  come  from  three 
stations  in  Shreveport.  La. 

Blame  for  the  inconvenience  of  the  bound- 
ary rests  with  the  cities'  founding  fathers, 
and  most  citizens  have  made  a  virtue  of  its 
existence.  Residents  here  however,  blame  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
for  the  television  confusion,  making  this  In- 
dependent regulatory  agency  one  of  the 
cities'  few  common  enemies. 

By  almost  universal  agreement  the  towns- 
people see  a  way  out  of  their  communlcaUons 
gulch.  Their  answer  Is  community  antenna 
television  (CATV),  or  "cable  TV,"  a  tech- 
nique that  can  pick  up  distant  television 
signals  from  the  air  or  by  microwave  relay 
and  deliver  them  by  coaxial  cable  from  a 
central  source  to  subscribers'  homes  for 
about  $5  a  r^pnth.  It  is  used  in  manv  towns 
around  Texarkana  and  others  across  the 
country. 

The  citizens  of  Texarkana  have  been  wait- 
ing for  CATV  since  their  two  city  govern- 
ments awarded  franchises  to  a  cable  com- 
pany in  August  1965.  But  because  the  FCC 
has  placed  them  in  the  Shreveport  telertsion 
market  area — one  of  the  nation's  top  100 — 
and  also  ruled  that  CATV  cannot  bring  dis- 
tant signals  Into  these  areas,  plans  have  been 
stalled  ever  since  in  the  red  tape  and  politics 
of  Washington. 

technology  versus  bureaucracy 

Texarkana,  and  dozens  of  cities  like  It, 
are  at  once  entlcAl  by  the  promise  of  CATV  - 
and  stymied  by  the  present  state  of  regula- 
tions that  surround  it.  "It's  a  fig-ht  of  tech- 
nology against  bureaucracy."  one  Federal 
agency  spokesman  said,  "and  it's  going  to  get 
a  lot  grimmer." 

But  the  regulations  reflect  deeper  con- 
flicts: 

Cable  television  has  created  a*technological 
revolution  that  now  challenges  not  only  the 
television  Industry,  but  all  forms  of  elec- 
tronic  communication. 

CATV  has  become  a  multimillion-dollar 
Industry  by  serving  the  remote  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Its  next  step,  movement  Into 
and  saturation  of  big  cities,  could  turn  the 
communications  Industry  upside  down,  and 
has  been  fought  bitterly  by  established 
broadcast,  network,  and  utilities  companies. 

Reluctance  by  the  FCC  to  regulate  this 
struggle  has  drawn  the  Supreme  Court.  Con- 
gress, and  the  Justice  Department  Into  the 
disputes. 

The  battlefield  at  the  moment  is  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  the  battle  Is  Just  begin- 
ning. Its  resolution  may  change  the  nation's 
concepts  of  education,  home  entertain- 
ment, police  protection,  retail  sales,  and 
neighborhood  politics.  Even  the  contestants 
in  this  struggle  aren't  sure  of  CATV's  full 
potential  or  Its  ultimate  problems. 

growth  is  inevitable 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  CAT\'  will  grow." 
an  Industry  spokesman  said;  "it's  Just  in- 
evitable. The  only  q'.iestlon  is  'how  fast?'  and 
that's  up  to  the  FCC  " 

Even  with  restrictions,  the  CATV  Industry 
has  made  impressive  gains.  It  has  grown  m 
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ao  yiMn  from  small  one-  and  thne-slgnal 
syBtems  that  brought  distant  signals  to  coal- 
mining towns  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  to  remote  ranchers  in  the  West  into 
a  multimillion-dollar,  2300-system  Indus- 
try that  now  brings  up  to  20  signals  Into 
3,600,000  homes  in  40  states. 

"When  I  said  a  few  years  ago  that  In  10 
years  85  per  cent  of  American  homes  would 
be  receiving  television  by  cable,  most  of  my 
colleagues  thought  I  was  crazy,"  says  Irving 
B.  Kahn,  president  of  TelePrompTer  Corp.,  a 
CATV  company  with  24  systems  from  New 
Tork  state  to  Hawaii,  and  one  of  the  two 
franchises  In  Manhattan.  "Today  many  peo- 
ple in  the  Indiistry  consider  that  estimate 
conservative." 

But  where  CATV  goes  from  here  depends 
on  three  factors:  continued  development 
of  technology,  continued  subscribed  and  In- 
vestment support,  and  the  effect  of  continued 
Oovemment  regulations. 

TBX  sraoNCXsT  Assrr  is  txchnoloot 

Technology  has  always  been  CATV's  strong- 
est asset,  and  the  more  forward-looking 
members  of  the  Industry  anticipate  that 
CATV  win  revolutionize  not  only  television, 
but  all  of  electronic  commiinlcatlons. 

Today,  ^even  in  the  large  cities,  most  con- 
ventloxial_  _over-the-alr  television  sets  can 
receive  only  three  or  four  signals  well,  and 
the  advent  of  color  has  made  reception  of 
a  clear  signal  even  more  critical.  CATV  sub- 
scribers, on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  re- 
ceive all  stations  clearly,  both  very  high  fre- 
quency (VHP)  and  ultra  high  frequency 
(XJHP) .  In  the  large  cities  CATV  subscribers 
often  have  chaiuiels  available  only  to  them- 
selvea  that  feature  neighborhood  pubUc-senr- 
Ice  programs,  educational  programs,  news, 
Mreather,  tmd  stock-market  reports.  And 
CATV  spokesmen  are  talking  of  cable-tele- 
vision hook-ups  for  ^hospitals,  police  sur- 
veillance, direct-order  marketing,  and  data 
transmission. 

CATV  subscriber  and  Investor  support  also 
Is  encouraging.  Subscriptions  increase  at  a 
rate  of  about  25  per  cent  each  year.  Esti- 
mated annual  revenues  now  exceed  $300,000- 
000;  plemt  Investment  Is  more  than  (500,000,- 
000.  The  average  size  of  a  CATV  system  Is  still 
about  1,850  subscribers,  but  with  the  gradual 
entrance  Into  major  metropolitan  markets, 
CATV  systems  of  100,000  or  more  will  become 
common.  Blg-clty  potential  Is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  15  companies  have  applied  for  New 
York  City's  three  franchises  when  they  come 
up  for  renewal.  Of  the  dozen  largest  CATV 
companies  that  have  gone  public,  eight  have 
abown  gains  this  spring. 

Yet,  despite  professional  optimism,  the 
CATV  Industry  Is  not  the  runaway  enterprise 
that  many  of  Its  promoters  think  it  could  be, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Por  one,  conventional,  over-the-alr  broad- 
casters have  opposed  CATV,  fearful  of  its 
potential.  And  when  the  cable  stations  begin 
originating  local  programs  as  they  have  done 
in  New  Tork  and  talk  of  Interconnecting 
with  other  CATV  systems  In  network-like 
fashion,  the  broadcasters  howl. 

KmL   CABLX   TXLEVISXON 

The  motion-picture  Industry  also  Is  run- 
ning scared.  Until  CATV,  movie  houses  had 
exclusive  rights  to  show  flrst-run  films  and 
closed-circuit  sports  events.  CATV  could, 
potentially,  buy  the  rights  to  films  and  local 
sports  events.  It  might  even  charge  its  sub- 
scribers an  added  fee  for  particular  gamee, 
such  as  the  World  Series  or  a  prize  fight.  To 
meet  the  challenge  of  such  a  p>06slblllty, 
theaters  along  Broadway  in  upper  Manhat- 
tan, where  Mr.  Kahn's  cable  franchise  is  In 
its  third  year  of  operation,  have  Joined  In 
and  confused  the  Issue  by  raising  the  specter 
of  "pay  TV."  Some  theater  owners  have 
trimmed  their  marquees  with  such  warnings 
a»  "Stop  Pay  TV  and  "KlU  Cable  Tele- 
vision." Pay  TV,  however,  employs  another 
oonoapt:  A  "aerambled"  televlalcm  signal  la 
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transmitted  over  the  air  and  can  only  be 
"unscrambled"  by  a  converter  attached  to 
the  subscriber's  set. 

As  CATV  expands  it  will  unavoidably  dis- 
rupt existing  advertising  and  broadcast  pat- 
terns, and  the  large  networks  sense  this.  As  a 
way  of  hedging  its  bets,  CBS  has  recently 
been  InvesUng  in  CATV  stocks,  though  NBO 
and  ABC  fought  the  CATV  trend  through  the 
Influential  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters (NAB),  which  represents  the  major 
networks  and  larger  .television  stations. 
"Let's  face  It,"  a  CATV  executive  admitted. 
"If  I  had  millions  tied  up  in  a  profitable  sta- 
tion, I  wouldn't  take  this  lying  down  either." 
In  an  attempt  to  maintain  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  television  industry,  and 
allow  for  the  expansion  of  CATV  without 
undue  disruption  of  existing  operations  all 
within  "the  public  interest,"  the  PCC  has 
tried  to  set  regulations  that  will  reconcile 
opposing  viewpoints.  None  of  the  contestants 
is  saUsfied  with  the  results.  CATV  spokesmen 
think  the  PCC  is  repressive,  the  broadcast 
Industry  finds  the  PCC  Irresponsible,  the 
telephone  companies  beUeve  the  PCC  is  xm- 
neceesartly  upsetting  the  status  quo,  and 
holders  of  television  copyrights  think  the 
PCC  has  given  their  property  away. 

Por  years  the  PCC  contended  that  It  had 
no  need  to  assert  its  Jurisdiction  over  CATV 
systems,  but  in  1062  it  entered  the  field  in- 
directly by  prohibiting  a  microwave  com- 
pany, over  which  it  does  have  JurtadloUon. 
from  transmitting  television  signals  to  a 
CATV  system  By  1066  the  PCC  had  flnaUy 
applied  its  authority  to  those  CATV  systems 
fed  by  microwave  transmission,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  set  up  a  CATV  task  force  and 
claimed  Jurisdiction  over  aU  cable  systems. 
Then  In  1066,  the  PCC  made  a  major  de- 
cision that  limited  CATV's  expansion.  It  pro- 
hibited CATV  from  importing  distant  signals 
Into  the  top  100  television  markets.  The 
commission  did  aUow  CATV  to  carry  strictly 
local  signals  to  those  markets,  but  this  has 
very  little  commercial  appeal  outside  the 
larger  cities. 

Two  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  1068  rein- 
forced the  PCC's  responsibility  for  CATV. 
One  upheld  the  Commission's  authority  in 
the  field,  and  another  found  that  CATV 
broadcasts  are  not  "performances,"  and  thus 
not  subject  for  payment  of  copyright  fees. 

"There's  a  parental  and  protective  Instinct 
In  all  Independent  regulatory  agencies,"  says 
John  Cole,  Jr.,  a  Washington  lawyer  whoee 
firm  specializes  In  representing  CATV  sys- 
tems before  the  PCC.  "They  like  to  protect 
and  promote  their  own.  Over  the  years  the 
broadcasters  have  been  the  PCC's  favored 
chUdren,  while  CATV  people  were  seen  as 
disruptive  neighborhood  brats.  But,  lately, 
there  has  been  a  decided  softening  of  this' 
attitude.  It  may  even  grow  into  a  real  affec- 
tion, but  that  will  take  time." 

Of  Its  niles  that  have  restricted  CATV 
growth,  one  insider  says:  "The  PCC  is  sooner 
or  later  going  to  have  to  admit  that  CATV 
won't  go  away." 

In  the  Industry's  attempt  to  reach  a  com- 
promise with  the  broadcast  and  copyright 
interests,  an  interstaff  agreement  was  drawn 
up  in  May  by  the  NAB  and  the  National  Com- 
mxmlty  Television  Association  (NCTA) ,  which 
among  other  things,  abandoned  the  CATV's 
plans  to  interconnect  in  network  fashion  in 
exchange  for  expanded  operations  in  the 
major  metropolitan  markets.  But,  though 
the  NCTA  officials  accepted  the  agreement, 
NAB  turned  it  down,  and  the  two  sides  are 
now  back  on  the  firing  line.  At  their  annual 
convention  in  San  Pranclsco  last  month,  the 
NCTA  members  talked  of  future  technology, 
but  admitted  their  present  frustrations.' 
"We've  just  about  given  up  on  the  PCC,"  an 
association  spokesman  said.  "Our  only  salva- 
tion now  lies  with  Congress." 

Behind  this  struggle  lies  much  more  than 
the  orderly  division  of  exlatlng  television 


markets.  Concerned  outsiders  have  been 
drawn  into  the  fray.  Congress  is  still  uncer- 
tain about  CATV's  copyright  responsibilities, 
and,  In  an  atten4>t  to  reconcile  the  cable  and 
broadcaat  Interests  with  those  of  the  artUts 
and  copyright  owners.  Sen.  John  McClellan, 
Arkansas  Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights,  has  called  for  sug- 
gestions to  amend  the  1009  copyright  law. 
La«t  week  he  also  urged  the  broadcast,  cable, 
and  copyright  officials  to  bring  a  compromise 
to  Congraas  by  the  end  of  August. 

Too,  Senate  and  House  commerce  sub- 
committees are  considering  proposals  to  de- 
fine the  PCC's  role  in  regulating  CATV. 
But.  as  Rep.  Torbert  Macdonald,  Massachu- 
setts Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  House 
communications  subcommittee,  told  NCTA 
members  recently:  "Please  remember  It 
would  be  much  easier  for  Congress  to  take 
no  action.  The  aiq>earanca  of  Indecision 
or  division  [by  the  Industry]  Is  an  Invitation 
to  do  Just  that.  Don't  make  that  hi4>pen." 

The  states,  too,  are  becoming  Interested 
In  the  regulation  of  CATV,  mainly  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  revenue.  In  all  states  but  two, 
franchises  are  awarded  to  CATV  companies 
by  each  locality,  usually  In  return  for  5 
per  cent  of  the  station's  gross  annual  rev- 
enues. In  Nevada  a  state  law  has  Incorpo- 
rated the  franchises  previously  awarded,  and 
now  allows  future  franchises  to  be  made 
by  the  state's  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
In  Connecticut,  the  Public  UtUltles  Com- 
mission awarded  franchises  two  yeara  ago, 
but  the  awards  have  been  boimd  up  In 
contesting  litigation  since. 

WRO   WOtTLD  CONTROL   FSOCBAmNOr 

Another  question  behind  the  current 
struggle  U  the  role  that  CATV  might  play 
if  it  is  declared  a  "common  carrier,"  like 
the  telephone  companies.  Some  observers 
of  CATV's  growth  have  warned  that  the  de- 
cision about  what  will  be  televised  should 
not  be  left  entirely  to  the  system  owners. 
Others  contend  that  since  the  CATV  system 
la  a  private  arrangement  between  the  com- 
pany and  its  subscribers,  only  they  need 
determine  program  content.  Usually  the 
municipality  awarding  the  franchise  stipu- 
lates that  a  certain  number  of  channels  be 
set  aside  for  community  or  educational  use, 
though  this  number  varies  from  one  city  to 
another. 

Also,  the  telephone  companies,  which 
control  poles  and  right  of  way  in  most 
cities,  would  like  to  share  in  this  potential 
growth  by  providing  CATV  cables  rather 
than  simply  leasing  the  pole  space  as  Is  now 
common. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
filed  an  opinion  with  the  PCC  requesting 
that  CATV  be  regulated  as  a  common  car- 
rier, "and  make  a  fixed  proportion  of  their 
channel  capacity  available  ...  to  any  and  all 
persons  and  organizations  desiring  to  com- 
municate to  the  public." 

"The  common-carrier  concept  Is  really  the 
big  fight  of  the  future,"  said  Paul  Laskln, 
staff  director  of  a  New  York  City  CATV 
study.  "This  is  the  only  solution  that  en- 
sures access  and  regulates  the  tremendous 
concentration  of  channels  in  one  hand." 

The  guarantee  of  community  channels  Is 
eagerly  anticipated  In  Texarkana,  where  its 
Model  Cities  director,  Tom  McRae,  notes: 
"This  community  suffers  from  a  tragic  un- 
awareness  of  Itself,  and  cable  TV  could  do 
something  to  help." 

Richard  Arnold,  a  resident  of  Texarkana, 
Ark.,  and  attorney  for  the  media  group  that 
owns  the  city's  two  dally  papers,  one  tele- 
vision station  that  serves  the  market,  and 
one  of  the  city's  four  radio  stations,  ad- 
mitted: "Local  news  coverage  Is  not  as  good 
as  It  should  be.  CATV  would  aUow  the  com- 
munity to  participate  In  such  things  as  the 
setting  of  water  rates  or  the  Model  Cltlee 
hearings." 
"We  really  get  Itchy  for  CATV  during  foot- 
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ball  season,"  another  city  resident  says.  And 
Ben  Mlzell,  city  manager  of  Texarkana.  Tez- 
aa,  explains:  "The  reason  we're  so  loyal  to 
the  statehousee  and  the  sports  tecuns  Is  be- 
cause we're  at  the  tall  end  of  our  two  states. 
We're  back-to-baok  here,  and  Just  can't  f(Hr- 
get  It." 

Other  citizens  would  like  more  air  time 
devoted  to  the  activities  of  local  civic  clubs, 
to  high-school  football,  or  to  outdOOT  pro- 
grams. And  some  are  Just  Ured  of  hearing 
about  Shreveport.  Said  one:  "I'm  sick  of 
watching  Clyde  Pant  (mayor  of  Shreveport) 
cut  ribbons  and  eat  chicken  dinners.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  what  [AAansas  Qov.)  Wln- 
throp  Rockefeller  did  last  night."  Por  that  to 
happen,  however,  it  may  take  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 


McOEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for  high- 
school  students  In  my  State  of  Wyoming 
the  McOee  Senate  Internship  contest, 
which  brings  back  to  Washington  one 
boy  sold  one  girl  for  a  week  of  observing 
democracy  in  action — ^here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  Washington.  The  contest  Is 
designed  to  stir  up  interest  among  high- 
school  students  in  national  and  int&r- 
national  questions. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Our  President:  How  Should  We  Choose 
Him?"  Frankly,  it  was  a  study  of  our 
electoral  college  system.  This  year,  as 
I  am  each  year,  I  was  Impressed  wi1±i 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the 
dedication  to  our  democratic  principles 
displayed  by  these  young  people  In  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
today,  and  the  essays  reflect  sound  rea- 
soning which  should  be  of  interest  to 
us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but 
I  think  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
ones  selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of 
three  judges  should  receive  wider  cir- 
culation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  essays,  written  by 
David  L.  Shaul,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
Joyce  Swsmson,  of  Saratoga,  Wyo.,  which 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  Mc- 
Oee Senate  Internship  contest,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Om  PaxsmEMT:    How  Shottld  Wb  Choose 
Hnc? 

(By  David  L.  Shaul,  East  High  School, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

TTie  late  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  once 
remarked  In  an  article  in  Reader's  Digest 
that  our  national  nominating  conventlona 
were  a  "disgrace"  and  pondered  how  the  tele- 
vision transmissions  of  these  "capitalistic" 
spectacles  influenced  the  opinions  which 
foreign  audiences  might  form  of  America. 
Although  we  know  ourselves  that  the  con- 
ventions are  merely  overtones  of  life  In  these 
United  States,  the  starving  people  of  India 
or  the  citizenry  of  one  of  the  virgin  African 
nations  must,  upon  seeing  telecasts  or  tapes 
of  Uieae  proceedings,  wonder  what  America 
Is  really  like.  The  conventions  of  this  sum- 
mer i>ast,  notably  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion In  Chicago,  dramatically  emphasize  the 
crying  need  for  modifications  of  our  nom- 
inating process. 

How,  then,  can  we  choose  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  in  some  Intelligent  way. 


Instead  of  by  partying?  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  eliminate  the  two  party  system,  alnoe 
both  parties  have  adequately  represented  the 
will  of  the  people  throughout  our  history. 
American  law  and  politics,  though  compar- 
atively young  In  the  tenns  of  Intematlonal 
statecraft,  are  based  on  certain  tradltloDS, 
without  WhlOh  we  would  be  at  a  loss.  Just 
as  our  courts  uphold  precedents  based  on 
centuries  of  English  jurist  tradition,  our 
other  divisions  of  government  embrace  cus- 
toms which  have  almost  always  been  adhered 
to,  since  they  were  established  by  Waahlng- 
ton,  Adams  and  Jefferaon  to  fill  a  basic  need 
which  was  often  left  out  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  unwritten  Constitution  has  be- 
com«  an  Integral  part  of  our  working  govern- 
ment. It  would  therefore  be  Impractical  to 
abandon  these  practices,  since  they  make  our 
political  system  workable  and  do  not  distort 
the  desires  of  the  people  to  any  alarming 
extent. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  conventions,  two- 
thirds  of  whoee  members  are  chosen  by  party 
machinery,  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  In  this 
age  of  electronic  vplzzardry.  It  would  no 
longer  be  Impractical  to  have  a  national  pri- 
mary, the  details  of  which  coxild  be  worked 
out.  This  would  be  more  "democratic"  In 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  vrord.  When  the 
Progressive  movement  swept  the  land  as  the 
Grangers  and  Populists  did  earlier,  the  idea 
of  "The  cure  for  democracy  Is  more  democ- 
racy!" was  advanced.  It  has  been  said  that 
today  too  many  Americans  don't  really  care. 
People  who  have  no  faith  in  humanity  at 
all  look  up,  expecting  a  bomb  at  any  mo- 
ment. Our  nation's  youth  are  condemned 
and  yet  It  Is  said  that  a  "busy  boy"  is  not 
synonymous  with  "bad  boy."  The  "good  boy" 
Is  good  because  he  Is  "busy" — he  Is  involved. 
Isn't  It  about  time  that  we  got  Involved  In 
our  nation's  fate?  What  better  way  can  we 
begin  with  than  in  the  choosing  of  the  two 
people  who  will  vie  for  the  People's  Office? 

Candidates,  rather  their  respective  par- 
ties, now  have  a  wide  spectrum  of  mass  media 
to  broadcast  their  appeals  to  the  people  with. 
The  ideal  campaign  is  somewhere  between 
reason  and  emotion;  however.  It  shoiild  be 
honest  and  realistic.  Such  Is  the  case  In  our 
newest  state.  Despite  her  composite  racial 
and  cultural  forces,  Hawaii  conducts  the 
kind  of  campaign  that  is  fair,  yet  effective, 
much  like  what  President  Wilson  was  noted 
for:  Intelligent  reason  with  the  touch  of 
human  sentiment.  The  words  of  Kameha- 
meha  m,  which  became  the  motto  of  the 
Kingdom  and  later  the  State,  express  this 
sentiment  exactly.  "Ua  mau  ke  ea  'o  ka  'alna 
1  ka  pono."  "The  life  of  the  land  Is  preserved 
in  righteousness." 

The  electCH^  college  was  framed  by  men 
who  created  something  well  adapted  to  their 
times.  Fewer  people  were  educated  and 
schooled  in  those  times  than  are  now,  and 
by  having  an  educated  and  elect  man  vote 
for  an  Illiterate  Revolutionary  War  veteran. 
It  kept  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  those  wise  people  who  had  money  (free- 
ing them  from  having  to  earn  a  living)  as 
well  as  an  education.  In  addition  to  this 
"rich  man's  plot,"  which  actually  yielded  the 
best  results  for  its  day,  It  was  claimed  that 
the  country's  sparse  population  made  a 
plebiscite  impractical.  However,  today,  in 
many  respects,  a  high  school  student  has  a 
better  education  than  what  was  offered  In 
some  graduate  colleges  up  until  the  1870's 
or  the  1880's.  The  maze  of  communications 
we  now  possess  are  quite  sufficient  to  handle 
a  direct  vote. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Lodge-Ooesett  Amendment  of  1950 
offered  a  compromise  between  the  old  sys- 
tem and  the  new  ideas.  Some  have  suggested 
reviving  the  district  method,  and  of  course, 
some  advocate  giving  the  franchise  to  the 
people.  A  plebiscite  would  Interest  more 
people  and  attract  more  voters,  although 
pledge  electoral  voting  is  the  general  prac- 


tice and  about  half  of  the  states  have  the 
general-ticket  system,  since  we  are,  tinllks 
a  country  like  Germany,  a  political  nation. 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  eliminate  an 
outanoded  system  which,  even  with  the  hrtp 
of  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  has  ignored  the 
will  of  the  people  at'ttmee,  and,  although  It 
has  elected  only  four  mmorlty  Presidents,  It 
has  produced,  at  times,  several  serious  dis- 
agreements. Some  practices  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  electoral  system,  like  the 
convention  balloons,  are  a  gross  waste  of 
money. 

In  these  troubled  times  when  we  dont 
know  what  Is'after  Armageddon,  we  shouldn't 
be  pessimists,  but  we  should  be  careful.  We 
should  choose  our  President  carefully,  and 
we  should  choose  him  (or  her)  by  ourselves. 
The  electoral  college  is  on  the  way  out,  the 
plebiscite  is  on  the  way  In,  and  the  people 
are  on  the  way  up.  I>ag  Hammarskjold  once 
quletiy  said.  "Unless  the  world  has  a  spiritual 
rebirth  in  the  next  few  years,  civilizatioD  is 
doomed."  But  a  llttie  bird  once  aroused 
someone  by  saying:  "Where  thM«'s  a  wUl. 
there's  a  wayl" 

Oua  PaxsmENT:    How   Should   Wk   Choosx 

Hm: 

(By    Joyce    Swanson,    Platte    Valley    High 

School,  Saratoga,  Wyo.) 

"I  do" solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

An  awesome  responsibility  Is  presented  to 
one  man  every  four  years.  This  single  man 
must  swear  that  his  decisions  will  be  as 
right  as  can  be  humanly  made.  Few  people 
in  America  will  not  be  affected  by  those 
decisions,  and  heads  of  government  In  every 
nation  of  the  world  will  hear  them.  His 
reach  is  great  and  his  wisdom  must  match 
It. 

Men  of  astounding  foresight  made  up  a 
document  that  has  become  the  precious  In- 
strument that  regulates  the  functioning  of 
democracy  in  America.  The  signers  of  the 
Constitution,  after  much  thought,  provided 
for  the  selection  of  the  chief  executive  In 
the  fairest  and  the  most  logical  manner 
possible  for  their  time.  Thus,  the  electoral 
college  came  into  being. 

From  the  time  of  our  Independence  to  the 
early  twentieth  century,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were,  for  the  most  part,  rural, 
isolated,  uneducated,  and  unaware  of  the 
world-wide  implications  of  presidential  poli- 
cies. They  had  come  from  foreign  soil.  Peas- 
ants came  from  China.  Starving  laborers  came 
from  Ireland.  Dissatisfied  or  fortune-seeking 
Englishmen  abandoned  their  native  land  for 
this  one.  Italians,  Slavs.  Frenchmen,  Spanish, 
and  Scandinavians  sailed  to  a  new  shore. 

From  this  conglomeration  of  races,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  beliefs,  one  solitary 
man  had  to  be  chosen  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility to  lead  and  gxilde  this  mass  of  hu- 
manity. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  population  was 
too  new.  too  foreign  to  the  principles  of  De- 
mocracy, too  steeped  in  the  European  and 
Asian  customs,  to  InteUlgentiy  single  out  a 
satisfactory  leader  for  America.  The  very  men 
who  wrote  the  documents  we  live  by  were 
raised  in  a  class-system  world.  They  believed 
that  only  the  higher  classes  should  have  a 
voice  In  the  selection  of  a  leader.  At  that  time 
perhaps  there  was  some  wisdom  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  poorer,  more  scantily  educated 
people  from  the  government  leadership.  The 
"lower"  class  may  have  lacked  the  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  at  hand  and 
they  were  not  given  the  opportunity  that  we 
have  today  to  study  the  problems  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view.  That  wm  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Electoral  College — to  remove  the 
heaviest  burden  of  responsibility  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  general  public. 

In  removing  this  burden,  this  system  also 
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removed  a  right — the  right  oi  the  people  to 
select  their  leader. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  our  popula- 
tion be  led  by  the  best  available  man.  This 
man  necessarily  has  to  be  a  man  of  the  na- 
tion, not  of  one  state  or  of  one  group.  He 
must  know  the  people  of  the  country,  their 
oocupatlona,  their  cultural  needs,  the  com- 
modities they  produce,  the  markets  they 
need,  as  well  as  their  social  problems.  He  has 
to  know  what  potentials  geography  and  na- 
ture have  provided  in  any  particular  area.  He 
has  to  be  an  expert  in  economics,  finance, 
psychology,  and  political  science.  He  should 
be  at  least  brilliant  in  military  strategy,  rec- 
reation, education,  and  conservation,  not  to 
mention  foreign  affairs.  His  public  speaking 
ability  has  to  be  almoet  perfect,  bis  person- 
ality pleasing,  his  mind  clear,  and  hia  foreign 
Image  untarnished.  He  is  both  inventive  and 
selective  at  the  same  time  He  must  consider 
all  suggestions  and  choose  the  most  prefer* 
able  for  the  majority  of  the  public.  In  short, 
he  must  be  a  genius  and  a  i>opular  one. 

Could  a  public  made  up  largely  of  un- 
educated, uninformed,  provincial  people 
choose  such  a  man  out  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion? Probably  not,  and  most  certainly  not 
in  1800.  The  Party  system  was  developed  to 
aid  in  tba-first  selection.  The  parties  narrow 
tbA-cholca  considerably  and  make  the  voter's 
Job  much  easier. 

Political  parties  have  a  knowledge  of  all 
those  capable  and  qualified  to  serve.  The 
sorting  and  selection  of  the  most  competent 
candidates  is  their  duty.  Although  this 
method  of  nomination  has  come  under  fire 
from  concerned  Americans,  none  have  yet 
proposed  a  more  adequate  and  plausible 
method.  If  the  mechanics  of  this  system  are 
Imperfect.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  parties 
themselves  to  study  and  institute  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  convention.  No 
matter  what  changes  are  made  in  technical 
details,  the  parties  still  must  narrow  the 
choice  to  the  few  most  competent  men. 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  also 
have  a  responsibility.  We  are  to  choose  the 
president  of  this,  the  greatest  nation  of  all 
time.  But  how  can  we  properly  execute  this 
reaponsibility,  how  can  we  forge  a  future 
for  our  children  if  the  ultimate  choice  is 
taken  from  us? 

The  population  has  reached  a  level  of  intel- 
ligence and  awareness  never  dreamed  of  when 
the  ink  of  the  Constitution  was  still  fresh. 
Education  has  been  made  available  to  every 
citizen.  Communication  has  made  isolation 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Fifty  states  have 
grown  a  network  of  Interchange  of  informa- 
tion that  enables  them  to  become  one  na- 
tion with  similar  problems  and  opportunities. 
Through  contemporary  news  media — 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  peri- 
odicals, the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  not 
only  knows  what  the  candidate  says,  but  is 
informed  of  the  factors  which  motivate  the 
statement. 

National  attention  Is  focused  on  national 
issues.  The  voter  understands  these  issues 
from  the  larger  perspective  of  a  national 
rather  than  a  strictly  local  point  of  view. 
The  child  watches  the  ball  game  from  the 
restricted  vision  offered  by  a  knothole  In  the 
fence.  The  adult  sees  the  entire  playing  field 
from  his  stadium  seat.  America  has  grown 
up.  Americans  are  adults.  They  see  Issues  on 
a  three-dimensional  scale  where  there  are 
two  sides  and  a  depth  to  every  problem,  and 
Americans  are"  learning  to  consider  all 
angles. 

EqtiaUtles  have  become  the  most  recent 
concern  of  the  public.  Our  constitution 
promisee  rights  to  all.  How  can  these  rights 
be  exercised  If  we  do  not  back  up  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  principle?  The  Importance 
of  the  individual  Is  a  cause  for  great  pride 
among  patriotic  Americana.  The  individual 
of  today  is  qualified  to  elect  a  president. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  general  popu- 
latlon  could  not  be  expected  to  make  so 


great  a  decision  as  choosing  a  leader,  but 
that  old  era  is  gone.  Time  has  changed  us. 
Our  new,  higher  standard  of  living  has  made 
us  more  perceptive.  Uncertainty  of  early 
immigrants  has  been  replaced  with  surety 
that  oomes  from  educational  opportunities 
and  realization  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  scheme  of  world  events  from 
better,  faster  news  coverage.  There  Is  an 
alertness  and  world -mlndedness  about 
Americana  that  could  not  <t>e  found  fifty 
years  ago. 

Loyalties  are  no  longer  divided.  Ameri- 
cans seldom  remember  fidelity  to  the  Euro- 
pean or  Asian  coiintrles  of  their  family  ori- 
gins. The  only  country  these  second,  third, 
or  more  generation  Americans  feel  allegiance 
to  is  the  United  States. 

Americans  know  the  duUes  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  understand  what  type  of  man 
must  fill  that  offlce.  The  public  realizes  the 
extent  of  responsibility  their  leader  must 
take  and  how  important  his  decisions  will 
be.  Through  expanded  commxmications  the 
populous  is  informed  of  each  candidate's 
ideas,  policies,  and,  quite  accurately,  his 
capabilities. 

America,  as  a  nation,  has  changed.  Meth- 
ods of  government  have  also  been  changed 
to  accommodate  the  advancing  nation.  That 
which  does  not  change  to  adapt  to  environ- 
ment does  not  survive  in  nature.  Democ- 
racy is  a  living,  breathing  thing  through  Its 
government.  Restriction  to  outdated  tradi- 
tion Is  slowly  sHrangllng  the  life  away.  We 
citizens  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  death  of  our  free  society.  Our  voice 
should  no  longer  be  muffled  by  translation 
through  the  electoral  college. 

Where  this  country  goes  and  how  it  moves 
is  of  more  than  slight  concern  to  the  entire 
population.  It  is  of  particular  concern  to  the 
threshold  generation.  It  Is  a  matter  of  our 
liberty,  of  enjoying  our  rights,  of  standing 
tall  and  proud,  and  of  gasping  in  awe  at 
the  beauty  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  a  free  blue  sky.  So  give  us 
the  privilege  of  direct  balloting  for  the 
leader  whose  decisions  will  impell  our  na- 
tion  toward   continuing  greatness. 


PARTNERS  OP  THE  ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  issue  of  the  National  League  Jour- 
nal, the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, contains  an  excellent  article  on 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
written  by  the  programs  director,  Mr. 
James  H.  Boren. 

My  State  of  Alabama,  in  partnership 
with  Guatemala,  has  participated  in  the 
program,  and  I  know  that  much  progress 
in  the  areas  of  mutual  understanding  and 
trade  hsis  been  made.  Among  the  persons 
from  the  private  sector  mentioned  in  the 
article  is  Mr.  Arthur  Tonsmeire  of  Mobile, 
Ala.  Mr.  Tonsmeire  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  efforts  made  in  Alabama 
under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, and  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  recog- 
nition of  the  good  work  that  he  has  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tia  Alliance  Has  Mant  Pabtners 

On  May  14,  1969,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  350 
delegates  from  17  hemispheric  nations  rose 
to  their  feet  and  cheered  as  they  unani- 
mously adopted  a  special  resolution  request- 
ing air  transport  assistance  for  the  move- 
ment of  program   volunteers   and   donated 


equipment  In  grassroots  projects  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program. 

Their  action  was  not  the  result  of  con- 
vention platitudes  and  resolutlon-paaslng, 
but  of  a  demonstrated  need. 

In  1968,  funds  provided  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  by  A.IJ3.  enabled  350  program  vol- 
unteers to  work  on  Partners  projects.  During 
the  same  period,  private  donations  In  the 
Umted  States  enabled  1200  project  volun- 
teers to  travel  to  Latin  America,  and  funding 
from  Latin  America  enabled  560  Latin  Amer- 
ican volunteers  to  work  on  activities  In  the 
United  States. 

Last  year,  more  than  660  tons  of  new  and 
carefully  screened  used  equipment  were 
shipped  to  Latin  American  Partners  through 
privately  arranged  means. 

The  tragedy,  however,  is  that  the  Partners 
committees  in  the  United  States  could  have 
made  available  several  hundred  more  pro- 
fessional and  technical  volunteers  to  liter- 
ally thousands  of  tons  of  hospital  equipment 
for  rural  hospitals;  tractors  and  other  im- 
plements for  agricultural  schools  or  cooper- 
atives; educational  equipment  and  supplies; 
steel  cable  for  suspension  bridges  to  bring 
isolated  villages  into  naUonal  life;  gener- 
ators; engines;  new  books  for  libraries;  rice 
huUers  for  Amazonian  settlements;  and 
countless  other  types  of  ccwnmodltles  for 
people-oriented  projects. 
The  problem  was  transportation. 
This  was  the  setting  in  Salt  Lake  City 
when  the  private  sector  leaders  from 
throughout  the  hemisphere  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  cheered  in  support  of  the  resolution 
which  called  for  the  assignment  of  one  air- 
plane to  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  .  .  .  one 
airplane  to  be  devoted  to  bringing  together 
the  citizens  of  the  Americas  In  an  action 
program  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  under- 
standing and  peace. 

The  airplane — and  the  program  Itself — can 
be  Justified  by  the  cost-benefit  ratio  In  terms 
of  dollars,  but  the  real  value  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  contribution  which 
could  be  made  by  the  assignment  of  the  air 
transport  is  to  be  found  in  the  Intangibles 
which  come  from  people  working  together 
with  people  in  a  spirit  of  partnership. 

After  the  resolution  was  passed,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Interamerican  Affairs,  Charles 
Meyer,  by  action  of  the  delegates  to  the  IV 
Interamerican  Conference  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance. 

But  what  is  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance? 
Who  are  the  people  who  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  what  are  they  trying  to  do? 

The  Partners  are  people  .  .  .  people  doing 
something  about  hemispheric  understanding 
by  working  together  in  an  action  program. 
They  are  men  and  women  of  many  fields 
of  interest  bound  together  by  a  common  de- 
termination to  help  make  the  hemisphere 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

They  are  such  men  as  Rex  Baker  of  Hous- 
ton and  Arthur  Tonsmeire  of  Mobile;  Royden 
Derrick  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Hickman  Price 
of  Washington,  D.C.;  Will  Pirkey  of  Denver 
and  Edgar  Rlbas  of  Curitlba,  Brazil.  They 
and  thousands  of  their  private  sector  col- 
leagues from  throughout  the  hemisphere 
are  working  in  the  cause  of  orderly  develop- 
ment  and   hemispheric   peace. 

In  its  early  days,  the  Alliance  for  Progp-ess 
was  little  understood  by  people  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  and  while  its  goals  were 
nobly  expressed  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  its  translation  in  terms  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation was  lost  in  the  organizational  drive 
of    government-to-government    programs. 

To  the  rural  campeslno  or  to  the  citizen 
living  in  the  barrio  of  an  urban  area,  there 
was  little  understanding  and  little  visibility 
in  the  early  stages  of  building  a  savings  and 
loan  system  even  though  such  a  system 
would  help  meet  the  basic  need  of  housing 
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and  ultimately  have  high  visibility.  The  ex- 
pansion of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  development  of  distant  ports,  the 
improvement  of  communications,  and  the 
effect  of  agricultural  research  were  lost  in 
the  maze  of  day-to-day  problems  of  the 
campeslno  or  barrio  dweller. 

To  them,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  had 
meaning  to  the  degree  to  which  there  was 
response  to  their  own  self-help  efforts  .  .  . 
a  roof  for  a  school  which  they  had  con- 
structed of  adobe;  a  pump  for  the  well  they 
had  dug;  hand  tools  with  which  to  convert 
a  trail  Into  a  farm-to-market  road;  or  a  loan 
to  a  cooperative  for  the  purchase  of  a  truck 
to  haul  products  to  market. 

These  high-impact  but  economically  low- 
priority  activities  could  not  fit  into  the  na- 
tion's economic  development  plan.  The  citi- 
zen level  initiative,  however,  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  Its  best. 

While  a  need  existed  to  respond  to  local 
level  self-help  activities  in  Latin  America, 
many  citizens  and  private  organizations  in 
the  United  States  were  ready  and  willing  to 
help.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Alliance,  those 
who  were  working  in  the  goveriunent-to- 
government  programs  were  asked  by  highly 
skilled  and  motivated  individuals.  "What 
6an  I  do?  Is  there  a  constructive  way  In 
which  I  or  my  organization  may  give  of  time 
or  means  to  the  Alliance?" 

The  answer  could  have  been,  "Write  your 
congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  the 
foreign  aid  bill."  This,  however  would  have 
been   neither   effective   nor   appropriate. 

While  support  of  the  AID  appropriations 
was  vital,  the  people  wanted  to  be  Involved 
directly.  No  means  existed,  however,  to  ar- 
ticulate that  Interest  in  the  form  of  an  op- 
erational program  of  private  citizens. 

In  bringing  about  involvement  of  people 
at  the  grassroots  level,  another  factor  had 
to  be  considered,  the  factor  of  human  dignity. 
The  people  of  Latin  America,  Just  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  strongly  resent 
and  properly  reject  any  program  which  is 
put  forward  in  a  patronizing  way.  While 
real  and  recognized  needs  in  the  economic 
and  social  areas  were  receiving  attention, 
very  little  thought  was  being  given  to  the 
contribution  which  Latin  America  could 
make  to  the  United  States. 

A  need  existed  to  bring  the  people  of  Latin 
America  into  the  role  of  participants,  rather 
than  recipients.  Combining  this  principle 
with  the  fact  that  the  people  of  other  Ameri- 
can Republicans  have  much  to  contribute  to 
the  United  States,  we  had  the  elements  of 
"partnership"  activities  which  give  full  recog- 
nition to  importance  of  "dlgnidad."  Private 
sector  groups  in  the  United  States  can  re- 
spond to  local  self-help  efforts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  they  can  also  receive  contributions 
from  their  Partners  in  the  form  of  touring 
art  collections,  visiting  teachers  in  language, 
music,  art,  history,  and  other  fields. 

Thus,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  was  bom 
of  a  set  of  opportunities,  as  well  as  needs. 

First  conceived  on  a  cold  and  bouncy  train 
ride  from  Puno  to  Arequipa  on  the  high 
plains  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  now  involves  citizens  in  37 
states  and  37  areas  in  16  Latin  Americsm 
nations.  The  goal:  to  bring  people  into  the 
action  orbit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
by  so  doing  establish  friendships  that  tran- 
scend not  only  official  national  borders,  but 
national  differences  in  terms  of  official  poli- 
cies on  trade  or  aid. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  offlce  in  AID 
was  established  to  serve  as  the  initial  catalyst 
to  bring  together  private  citizen  groups  in 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  committes  are  formed  on 
a  state-wide  basis  by  Interested  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  education,  business,  health, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  finance.  Civic  clubs, 
student  groups,  trade  associations,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  can  participate  through  the 
Instrument  of  the  Partners  committees. 


Following  the  formation  of  the  counter- 
part committees  and  after  basic  information 
has  been  exchanged,  funds  provided  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  are 
nutde  avaUable  for  the  transportation  and 
per  diem  expenses  of  a  "program  develop- 
ment team"  representing  the  U.S.  Partners 
committee  to  meet  with  the  Latin  American 
Partners  organization. 

For  approximately  two  weeks,  the  VS. 
team  visits  schools,  hospitals,  agriculture 
projects,  rural  medical  posts  and  hospitals. 
They  eat  the  dust  and  wade  in  the  backwash 
of  the  rivers.  The  final  two  days  of  the  team 
visit  are  given  to  discussions  from  which 
evolve  mutually  identified  projects  of  a  self- 
help  nature  which  the  Partners  will  imple- 
ment from  private  resources. 

Most  Partners  projects  fall  into  the  cate- 
gories of:  (1)  education,  (2)  public  health 
and  medicine,  (3)  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment, (4)  business  and  industry,  and 
(5)  cultural  exchanges. 

By  March  of  1969,  the  U.S.  Partners  had 
been  responsible  for  a  flow  of  more  than 
$13,000,000  in  hard  contributions  to  their 
Latin  American  partners.  This  figure  does 
not  include  another  $2,000,000-plus  from 
Partners-inspired  foundation  assistance. 

Nor  does  it  include  very  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  form  of  packing,  shipping 
to  port,  transporting  donated  equipment  by 
sea  or  air,  room  and  board  for  students  on 
scholarships  or  for  volunteer  participants 
from  Latin  America,  or  local  administrative 
costs  and  a  significant  amount  of  local  and 
International  travel. 

As  the  resolution  says,  one  airplane — 
designed  for  purposes  of  war  to  be  converted 
to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing in  the  hemisphere — is  wanted  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 


EXTENDING  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT— THE  CASE  AGAINST  COM- 
PROMISE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  democ- 
racy, as  has  so  often  been  said,  is  a 
process.  E>eny  or  distort  any  of  the  basic 
elements  of  this  process  and  democracy 
dies.  Therefore,  no  compromise  can  be 
countenanced  in  this  matter.  For  "par- 
tial democracy"  is  nothing  but  tyranny 
by  another  name. 

Thus,  the  tragedy  of  the  administra- 
tion's current  indecisiveness  regarding 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

This  act  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
to  make  good  on  a  constitutional  promise 
made  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
then  abandoned  as  part  of  a  political 
deal  at  the  end  of  Reconstruction  in 
1876.  For  90  years,  Negroes  in  much  of 
the  South  were  forced  to  exist  in  a  polit- 
ical limbo  closer  to  slavery  than  citizen- 
ship. In  Mississippi,  as  late  as  1964,  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  black  populace  over 
21  years  of  age  was  registered  to  vote. 

In  short,  to  black  Americans  in  much 
of  the  South  "democracy"  was  a  hol- 
low shibboleth — a  bitter  joke — rather 
than  an  operational  reality.  Owing  to 
discriminatory  voting  laws  and  proce- 
dures, whife  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments declared  them  free  men  and  full 
citizens,  in  fact  many  Negroes  remained 
in  a  state  of  political  servitude. 

It  was  the  transparent  hypocrisy  of  a 
Nation  calling  itself  a  democracy  while 
denying  certain  citizens  the  right-to  vote 
because  of  their  color  that  finally  created 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  past 
decade.  Stirred  by  the  nonviolent  de- 
termination of  Martin  Luther  King  and 


his  courageous  followers,  the  senseless 
brutality  of  Selma,  and  the  murder  of 
freedom  marcher  Rev.  James  Reeb,  in 
early  1965,  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
demanded  that  Congress  act. 

The  result  was  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  in  which  I  was 
privileged  to  play  a  role  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  brief,  the  act  automatically  sus- 
pended literacy  tests  and  other  dis- 
criminatory devices  used  as  prerequisites 
for  registering  or  voting  In  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  which  maintained 
them  and  also  had  a  voting- age  popula- 
tion of  which  less  than  50  percent  was 
registered  or  actually  voted  in  the  1964 
Presidential  election.  In  addition,  the  ftct 
provided  for  the  assignment  of  Federal 
examiners  to  register  eligible  voters  and 
observe  polling  places  in  the  States  and 
counties  covered,  and  prohibited  these 
States  and  counties  from  changing  their 
voting  qualifications  without  either  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
or  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  obtain  a  release  from  these  pro- 
visions, a  State  must  file  a  suit  in  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia showing  that  it  hsis  not  employed 
any  test  or  device  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race  or  color  during  the 
5  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  suit. 
Since  the  six  States  initially  covered  by 
the  act  in  1965  have  been  forbidden  by 
the..->£ict  to  employ  any  discriminatory 
tests  or  devices,  these  States  will  auto- 
matically be  exempted  from  the  act's 
provisions  in  1970  unless  the  Congress 
votes  to  extend  coverage  beyond  the 
present  5-year  limit. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  grounds  on 
which  an  extension  of  the  act  might 
logically  be  opposed. 

First,  an  extension  might  be  opposed 
if  it  were  concluded  that  the  act  was  not 
effective.  But  the  statistics  show  this  has 
clearly  not  been  the  case. 

In  1964,  just  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  percentage 
of  the  nonwhite  voting  age  population 
registered  to  vote  in  Mississippi  was  6.7 
percent;  now  it  is  59.8  percent.  In  Ala- 
bama, the  percentage  has  risen  from  19.3 
percent  to  51.6  percent;  in  Georgia,  from 
27.4  percent  to  52.6  percent;  in  Louisi- 
ana, from  31.6  percent  to  58.9  percent; 
in  South  Carolina,  from  37.3  percent  to 
51.2  percent;  and  in  Virginia,  from  38.3 
percent  to  55.6  percent.  For  the  first  time, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  black  voting 
age  population  is  registered  in  every 
Southern  State  in  the  Union. 

How  much  of  this  impressive  gain  can 
be  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act? 

Records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion show  that  as  of  December  31,  1967, 
Federal  examiners  had  been  dispatched 
to  58  counties  in  the  South  and  had  reg- 
istered 158,094  persons  to  vote.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  estimated  that  nearly  500,- 
000  Negroes  have  been  registered  by  lo- 
cal officials  since  the  psissage  of  the  act. 

In  short,  as  a  result  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  black  Americans  are  active 
l>articipants  in  Southern  politics  for  the 
first  time  since  Reconstruction. 

And  this  participation  is  not  limited 
strictly    to   voting.    When   the   Voting 
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Rights  Act  WM  passed  4  years  ago  there 
were  almost  no  black  elected  officials 
in  the  six  Southern  States  fully  covered 
by  the  act.  Today  there  are  267. 

Therefore,  claims  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  ot  1965  has  failed  to  marked- 
ly reduce  obstacles  to  Negro  political 
participation  In  the  States  covered 
are  not  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

Second,  extension  of  the  act's  cover- 
age might  logically  be  exposed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  act  was  no  longer 
needed  because  the  legislation's  objec- 
tives were  fully  achieved^^ut  again,  this 
is  clearly  not  the  case. 

While  Negro  registration  and  voting 
figures  in  the  States  covered  by  the  act 
reflect  dramatic  improvements,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  are  still  185 
counties  In  these  States  in  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  Negroes  of  vot- 
ing age  are  registered.  In  Ave  of  these 
six  States,  the  percentage  of  whites  of 
TOting  age  registered  to  vote  exceeds 
that  of  blacks  by  30  percent  or  more. 
As  a  recent  Civil  Rights  Commission  re- 
l»rt  st&ted,  with  regard  to  Negro  vot- 
ing in  the  South  "full  equality  is  far 
from  a  reality." 

Furthermore,  the  six  States  wholly 
covered  by  the  act  have  failed  to  repeal 
any  of  the  tests  and  devices  for  register- 
ing and  voting— including  the  literacy 
tests— suspended  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  If  the  act's  coverage  is  allowed  to 
expire  next  year,  these  requirements  will 
automatically  be  revived  returning  us  to 
the  discriminatory  situation  of  4  years 
ago. 

In  addition,  any  of  these  States  could 
then  pass  legislation  requiring  all  voters 
to  reregister.  This  means  thousands  of 
black  voters  who  had  been  denied  the 
ballot  because  of  discriminatory  laws  and 
who  registered  for  the  first  time  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  could  again  be 
without  the  franchise. 

Whether  the  .'States  in  question  would 
c»rry  matters  to  this  extreme  or  not 
f  aUure  to  extend  the  act's  coverage  would 
surely  constitute  an  abandonment  of 
Negroes  in  the  South  before  they  have 
develcw>ed  sufficient  political  strength  to 
repeal  any  attempts  to  reimpose  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices. 

Therefore,  to  argue  that  the  act  need 
not  be  extended  because  its  objectives 
have  been  fully  accomplished  Is  to  blind- 
ly disregard  the  facts. 

Finally,  extension  might  be  opposed  on 
the  grounds  that  a  more  effective  substi- 
tute proposal  exists  that  could  be  shep- 
herded tiirough  Congress  before  the  cur- 
rent act  expires.  This  is,  in  effect,  what 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  purported  to 
offer  in  his  testimony  of  June  26  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  my  own  view,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's case  is  suspect  on  two  levels  To 
begin  with,  it  is  terribly  unlikely  that 
any  major  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation 
could  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
12  months  before  the  coverage  of  the 
current  Voting  Rights  Act  expires.  Under 
far  more  propitious  conditions,  with  the 
public  clamoring  for  action  after  wit- 
nessing peaceful  demonstrators  put  upon 
by  dogs  and  fire  hoses  in  Selma,  the 
J^^ress  required  6  months  to  pass  the 

But  more  Important  than  the  time 


factor,  the  proposals  cootelned  In  the 
Attorney  General's  testimcmy  do  not 
comprise  a  saitisfactory  legislative  alter- 
native to  extended  coverage  of  the  Vot- 
mg  Rights  Aot. 

The  administration  is  proposing  the 
following:  A  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests  until  January  1,  1974;  a  nationwide 
ban  on  residency  tests  for  Presidential 
elections:  additional  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  dispatch  voting 
examiners  and  observers  on  a  nationwide 
basis;  nationwide  authority  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  voting  rights 
law  suits  and  to  ask  for  a  freeze  on  dis- 
criminatory voting  laws:  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  national  voting  commis- 
sion to  study  voting  dlscriminatixHi  and 
other  corrupt  practices. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  most  of 
these-  proposals,  though  I  suspect  some 
of  them  are  directed  at  the  straw  man 
of  nonsouthem  voting  discrimination 
However,  they  must  be  viewed  by  Con- 
gress as  possible  supplements  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  be  considered  after 
the  act's  coverage  is  extended— not  as 
possible  substitutes  for  extension. 

For  acceptance  of  the  administration's 
proposals  as  a  substitute  for  extension 
carries  a  number  of  deleterious  conse- 
quences. 

First,  section  5  of  the  act  would  be 
eliminated.  This  Is  the  section  that  pro- 
hibits States  covered  by  the  act  from 
implementing  new  voting  qualifications 
or  procedures  without  first  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
declaratory  Judgment  from  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  stat- 
ing that  the  new  qualification  or  proce- 
dure "does  not  and  wlU  not  have  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

This  section  constitutes  an  important 
enforcement  device  in  the  act.  For  the 
States  and  subdivisions  covered  have 
attempted  many  subterfuges  to  escape 
the  act's  Intent  and  purpose.  Over  the 
past  4  years,  they  have  switched  to  at- 
large  elections  and  consolidated  coun- 
ties to  nullify  local  black  majorities,  ex- 
tended the  terms  of  white  Incumbent 
officials,  substituted  appointment  for 
election.  Increased  filing  fees,  added  re- 
quirements for  getting  on  the  ballot,  and 
imposed  barriers  to  the  assimiption  of 
office.  Such  actions  argue  strongly  for 
the  retention  of  section  5. 

Second,  substituting  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent act  would  foree  a  return  to  the 
case-by-case,  county-by-county  ap- 
proach through  the  courts  which  proved 
so  inadequate  in  the  years  before  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  obvious  inability  of  this  approach  to 
meet  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  of 
racial  discrimination  in  voting  that 
prompted  the  1965  legislation.  Sacrific- 
ing the  automatic  coverage  of  the  pres- 
ent act  would  be  turning  the  clock  back 
4  years. 

Third,  the  ban  on  discriminatory  tests 
and  devices  other  than  the  literacy  test 
would  be  dropped. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  substituting  the 
administration's  "nationwide  strategy" 
for  extension  of  the  present  act's  cover- 
age would  lead  to  a  serious  dilution  of  the 
Federal  effort  in  the  South— the  one  area 
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where     serious     voter     discrimination 
against  nonwhltes  still  exists. 

In  short,  adopting  the  administration's 
proposals  in  place  of  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  the  current  act  would  critically 
undermhie  the  real  progress  in  voting 
rights  that  has  been  realized  over  the 
past  4  years. 

IJe  case  for  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  an  overwhelming 
one.  For  the  consequences  of  not  extend- 
mg  it  are  dangerous  and  anti-donocratic 

How  can  we  urge  aggrieved  minorities 
to  take  their  grievances  to  the  ballot  box 
while  barring  the  door  to  the  polls  with- 
out creating  explosive  frustrations?  And 
how  can  we  claim  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  America  is  a  democracy  when 
we  draw  back  from  action  needed  to  sim- 
ply guarantee  every  man  the  right  to 
vote? 
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ate  of  the  United  States  be  reqiiested  to 
set  Unmedlate  bearings  on  84  which  would 
create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  DOK  DtJVALL, 

President.  II  Penaeroso  Jr.  Studj/  Club. 
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IL  PENSEROSO  JUNIOR  STUDY  CLUB 
OF  LOCKNEY.  TEX.,  URGES  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OP  100,000-ACRE 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  100  - 
000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in 
southeast  Texas  continues  to  grow.  The 
H  Penseroso  Junior  Study  Club  of  Lock- 
ney,  Tex.,  has  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  preservation  of  at  least  100,000  acres 
of  this  beautiful  and  unique  area. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  and  diverse 
plantUfe  and  blrdllfe  which  are  found 
throughout  this  wilderness,  the  Big 
Thicket  provides  a  home  for  a  profusion 
of  small  game — including  beaver,  mink 
otter,  nutria,  muskrat,  wildcat,  fox,  wolf' 
red  and  gray  squirrels,  flying  squirrels' 
raccoon,  opossum,  and  many  others.  The 
seriously  threatened  American  alligator 
can  still  be  found  in  the  sluggish  bayous 
The  endangered  Texas  red  wolf  has 
taken  refuge  here  and  has  managed  to 
survive. 

Highways,  pipelines,  oil  wells,  timber 
operations,  real  estate  developments,  and 
other  encroachments  have  already  re- 
duced the  Big  Thicket  from  its  original 
size  of  3.5  million  acres  to  about  300,000 
acres.  It  is  continuing  to  disappear  at  a 
rate  of  50  acres  per  day.  We  must  act 
now  If  we  are  to  save  even  a  small  part  of 
this  great  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
H  Penseroso  Junior  Study  Club,  including 
the  name  of  its  signer,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and  north- 
em  ecological  elements;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  last  stand  In  Texas 
of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-bUled  Wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  The  n  Penseroso  Junior 
Study  Club  of  Lockney.  Texas,  urges  the 
preservation  of  at  least  100.000  acres  con- 
taining the  most  tuilque  areas  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  these  areas  to  be  connected  by 
environmental  corridors;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Interior 
and  InsiUar  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  birth  of 
the  Republican  Party  of  Kansas  110  years 
ago  is  colorfully  described  in  an  article 
written  by  a  Kansas  freelance  writer, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Bishop,  of  Osawatomie, 
Kans.  Dorothy  Bishop  has  been  active 
in  the  civic,  church,  and  social  affairs  of 
the  community  since  1939  and  returned 
to  a  business  career  in  1954.  Her  article 
was  published  in  the  Osawatomie 
Graphic-News  of  May  15,  1969. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Kansas  Republican  Pabtt  Was  Foekkd  in 

OSAWATOMIX    110   YKABS  AOO    StJNDAT 

(By  Dorothy  C.  Bishop) 

It  was  110  years  ago  this  coming  Sunday, 
May  18,  that  the  Republican  Party  of  Kansas 
was  born  In  Osawatomie.  then  a  village  of  at 
most  150  houses. 

Lincoln  was  Invited  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion which  was  called  to  organize  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  Kansas  but  was  too  busy 
to  do  so.  Another  great  American,  Horace 
Greeley,  a  champion  of  freedom  whose  pin 
and  voice  supported  Free  Kansas,  purposely 
was  not  Invited  to  attend  but  came  and  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  welcome.  As  founder 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Oreeley 
was  Influential  In  bringing  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lincoln.  Later,  In  1872.  the  famous 
journalist  accepted  the  nomination  for  presi- 
dent but  was  defeated  by  the  incumbent 
president.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Oreeley  made  an  able  and  effective  speech 
that  day  In  Osawatomie,  but,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  not  to  the  convention.  He 
spoke  from  an  extemporized  platform  outside 
and  just  north  of  the  Osage  Valley  House 
where  the  convention  occupied  the  second 
story  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion (The  American  State  Bank.  Sixth  and 
Main  Sts.,  Is  now  located  on  the  site.)  "Hie 
preliminary  work  of  the  convention  was  done 
in  an  upstairs  front  room  in  the  JlUson  House 
which  stood  north  of  the  present  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Main  St. 

The  convention  was  a  memc»'able  Incident 
in  the  political  history  of  Kansas,  and.  not 
unlike  the  present-day  political  convocations, 
had  its  factions  and  conflicts  of  opinion.  One 
of  the  major  Issues  was  on  the  question  of 
the  Negro  in  Kansas.  It  was  because  of  the 
diversities  of  views  that  Greeley  was  not  in- 
vited to  participate  In  the  convention  and 
that  Osawatomie  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  convention  In  preference  to  some  more 
prominent  and  convenient  location  where  the 
local  Influence  might  have  given  predomi- 
nance to  one  or  the  other  factors. 

Speaking  In  Osawatomie  on  May  18.  1898. 
39  years  later,  the  president  of  that  first  con- 
vention. Oscar  E.  Leonard  of  Coffey  County, 
told  how  It  was  to  the  Republican  Editorial 
Association  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District. 

"Perhaps  the  fact  of  my  selection  as  preel> 
dent  of  the  convention  also  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  diversity  of  views."  said 
Leonard.  "I  had  been  somewhat  active  in 
raUylng  one  of  the  elements  to  attend  the 
convention,  Hon.  W.  A.  Phllllpe  being  put 
forward  for  the  position  on  the  other  side, 
the  radical  wing.  (Later  PhllUps  became  a 
coogresBman.  a  colonel  who  established  the 


town  of  Sallna,  and  author  of  "The  Conquest 
of  KanMs.")  Not  tOutt  I  entertained  extreme 
views  on  the  Issue,  but  rather  that  I  did  not, 
but  believed  that  these  differences,  somewhat 
personal,  might  be  harmonized,  as  they  for- 
tunately were. 

"There  were  radical  abolitionists  among 
us.  able  men,  and  true  to  their  convictions; 
there  were  also  (and  It  was  numerically  the 
strongest)  a  conservative  element,  not  a  few 
of  whom  were  called  "black-law  men'  because 
they  favored  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Ne- 
gro. This  hardly  seems  possible,  In  the  light 
of  the  persistent  and  unyielding  opposition 
to  slavery  that  characterize  the  early  strug- 
gles of  Kansas.  A  majority  of  free-state  men 
of  Kansas  had  no  purpose  or  wish  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  Institution  of  slavery  where  It 
existed,  nor  did  they  covet  the  presence  of 
the  colored  element,  slave  or  free." 

The  Osawatomie  meeting  requested  the 
constitutional  convention  of  July  6,  1859  at 
Wyandotte  to  incorporate  an  article  In  the 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  and  this  re- 
ceived an  overwhelming  mandate  of  48  to 
one;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  amendment 
to  prohibit  admission  of  Negroes  to  schools 
came  perilously  close  to  passing.  An  effort  to 
strike  the  word  "white"  from  the  definition 
of  qualified  voters  was  voted  down.  The  suf- 
frage question  was  also  Introduced — and 
rejected. 

The  differences  of  opinion  over  the  place 
of  Negroes  In  Kansas  explains  why  Greeley 
did  not  address,  and  was  not  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  convention. 

"There  was  a  feeling,"  said  Leonard,  "that 
Mr.  Oreeley,  with  his  very  pronounced  views, 
and  his  lack  of  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
status  of  our  affairs,  might  serve  to  aggravate, 
rather  than  to  placate  the  prevailing  differ- 
ences; and  while  entertaining  all  due  reepect 
and  admiration  for  that  gentlemaxi,  it  was 
not  by  the  majority  deemed  advisable  to  in- 
vite him  to  participate  In  the  business  of  the 
convention." 

Invited  or  not,  Greeley's  appearance  at  the 
convention  caused  controversy  In  Kansas. 
Those  who  oppoeed  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  Party  thought  that  meddling  In 
local  politics  by  an  outsider  like  Horaoe 
Oreeley  could  not  be  condoned. 

On  April  28,  1859,  Oreeley  had  annoimced 
In  the  New  York  Tribune  that  he  proposed 
taking  a  trip  Westward  to  California  "return- 
ing across  the  continent  or  by  the  Isthmus." 
On  the  way  west  he  planned  to  look  in  "on 
the  first  distinctively  Republican  Convention 
of  the  Freemen  of  Kansas,  which  meets  at 
Osawatomie  on  the  18th  of  May  .  .  ."  Greeley 
also  asked  T.  D.  Thatcher,  editor  of  the  Law- 
rence Republican,  "to  state  in  such  maimer 
as  you  think  fit  that  I  propose  to  attend  your 
Territorial  Republican  Convention  at  Osawa- 
tomie ...  I  have  written  and  talked  about 
Kanaas  some,  until  I  want  to  see  it  .  .  .  hc^e 
to  see  some  old  friends  whom  I  may  more 
easily  find  at  Osawatomie  than  by  traveling 
over  your  broad  prairies." 

Greeley  had  been  prodding  the  government 
to  build  a  transcontinental  raUroad,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  more  than  anything  else,  prompted 
his  journey  across  the  continent.  He  made 
notes  along  the  way  of  the  phyeloal  charac- 
tertstlcs  which  woxiid  affect  construction  of 
a  railroad  and  his  letten  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  describing  the  dlfllcultlee  of  the  trip 
pointed  up  the  need  to  connect  the  two 
coasts. 

Martha  B.  Caldwell,  writing  about  Horace 
Greeley's  overland  trip  for  the  May  1940  Kan-_ 
sas  Historical  Quarterly,  states  that  a  "rumor 
spread  that  Prank  P.  Blair  of  Missouri  and 
Gov.  S.  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  Greeley, 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  conven- 
tion to  give  the  Republicans  some  wholesome 
advloe  . . .  the  Democrats  eapedaUy  made  po- 
litical capital  of  the  story. 

"The  Leavenworth  Herald  wrote,  'We  find 
the  so-called  Republicans  of  ifitn^ng  sending 
all  the  way  to  New  York  for  the  great  Aga- 


memnon of  Black  Republicanism — ^Hoi«oe 
Oreeley — to  aid  in  the  organization  of  their 
party  in  this  territory.  He  comes  with  a  plat- 
form in  his  breeches  pocket  .  .  . 

"So  much  was  made  of  these  reports  tliat 
Oreeley  authcaized  the  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
Republican  to  say  In  the  columns  of  his 
paper  that  the  story  was  without  a  shadow 
of  foundation;  that  no  one,  either  in  or  out 
of  Kansas,  solicited  his  presence  at  the  con- 
vention; that  the  moment  he  determined  to 
visit  Kansas  he  wrote  the  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tribune  and  Lawrence  Repub- 
lican." 

On  Monday,  May  9,  Oreeley  left  New  York 
for  his  journey  west  which  he  made  by  train, 
steamer,  stage,  and  wagon.  He  arrived  at 
Atchison  Sunday  morhlng.  May  16.  Greeley's 
paper,  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  widely  read 
in  Kansas  and  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  arrival 
of  any  other  man  in  Kansas  at  that  time 
would  have  created  more  of  a  sensation. 

In  1859  Kansas  was  still  isolated — no  rail- 
roads or  telegraphs  in  Kansas,  unless  possibly 
at  Pt.  Leavenworth,  and  the  telephone  would 
not  be  invented  for  nearly  20  years. 

To  get  to  Osawatomie  at  that  particular 
time  was  a  test  of  man's  pluck  and  endur- 
ance. It  was  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
roads  well-nigh  impassable  and  the  streams 
swollen  to  overflowing  and  filled  with  drift- 
wood. When  Oreeley  reached  Osawatomie 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  18  he 
was  amazed  at  the  crowd  of  nearly  1000  who 
had  gathered  for  the  occasion. 

During  his  overland  Journey,  Oreeley  wrote 
34  letters  to  the  Tribune  which  were  later  re- 
published in  book  form,  "The  Overland  Jour- 
ney to  California." 

The  famous  editor  left  Atchison  early  May 
16  in  a  two-horse  wagon.  At  11  a.m.  May  16 
the  party  reached  Leavenworth  where  they 
were  joined  by  Leavenworth  delegates  who 
bad  given  up  the  idea  of  reaching  Osawa- 
tomie, certain  that  the  convention  would  be 
postponed  because  of  the  high  water.  Putting 
their  horses  and  wagon  on  board  the  steamer, 
D.  A.  January,  they  descended  the  Missouri 
River  about  60  miles  to  "Wyandot"  where 
they  ^>ent  the  night  .  .  .  the  next  morning 
at  6  o'clock  they,  set  out  for  Osawatomie, 
about  50  miles  distant,  hoping  to  get  there 
before  night  ...  a  heavy  rain  had  fallen  the 
day  before  and  the  Kansas  River  bottom  was 
covered  with  water  andthe  road  was  all  but 
Impassable  .  .  .  they  passed  the  Prarle  Vil- 
lage of  Shawnee,  a  town  of  20  or  30  houses 
with  a  large  hotel,  then  directly  south  which 
brought  them  In  sight  of  the  Santa  Pe  Trail 
with  its  "white-topped  emigrant  wagons,  and 
three  great  contract  trains."  Crossing  the 
traU  at  right  angles  they  left  "the  small 
village  of  Olathe  a  mile  or  so  to  the  west  and 
struck  off  over  the  prairie  almost  due  south. 

At  Spring  Hill,  a  hamlet  of  four  or  six 
dwellings  "indJudlng  a  store  but  no  tavern," 
the  party  stopped  to  give  their  horses  food 
and  rest.  Unable  to  sectire  horse  feed  in  the 
town  they  again  set  out  after  lunching  on 
crackers  and  herring  and  a  "homeopathic 
dose"  purchased  for  a  qtiarter  from  a  passing 
wagoner  .  .  . 

Their  direct  route  led  due  south  through 
Paola  but  being  assured  by  persons  they  met 
that  Bull  Creek  was  Impassable  on  this  road, 
they  turned  to  the  west  through  MarysvlUe 
and  crossed  the  creek  at  Ro<ik  Ford,  three 
miles  beyond.  Greeley  confessed  that  this 
"wide.  Impetuous  stream,  so  Impenetrable 
to  the  eye,  and  so  far  above  its  average  level, 
wore  a  vicious  look"  when  they  plunged  into 

Twelve  miles  more  brought  them  to  Stan- 
ton where  they  stayed  the  night.  Stanton 
was  a  little  town  of  20  or  30  bouses.  Includ- 
ing two  stores  and  a  tavern.  At  the  taverm 
they  found  five  or  six  persons  bound  for 
Osawatomie  "one  of  whom  had  swam  three 
streams  since  morning."  Later  In  the  eve-  « 
nlng  15  or  20  more  arrived,  among  them  the 
Lawrence  and  Douglas  Coxmty  delegations. 
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After  supper,  a  meeting  was  held  In  the 
scboolhoiise  where  Oreeley  and  others  spoke 
to  a  well-flUed  house. 

The  delegation  got  an  early  start  the  next 
morning,  May  18,  and  were  soon  at  the  Mar- 
alB  des  Cygnee  River,  a  mile  from  Stanton. 
The  river,  ordinarily  fordable,  was  15  or  20 
feet  In  depth.  The  rope  to  Joelah  Bund's 
ferry  was  burled  In  the  water  and  the  tree 
to  which  It  was  attached  standing  In  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  After  a  long  wait,  a 
new  rope  was  secured  and  the  party  was 
ferried  across  finally  reaching  Osawatomle 
about  9  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Greeley  described  Osawatomle  as  a  village 

'  of  some  150  houses,  situated  In  the  forks  of 

the   Marals   des   Cygnes   and   Pottawatomie. 

a  somewhat  smaller  creek,  which  comes  In 

from  the  southwest.  He  wrote: 

"The  location  Is  pleasant  and  favorable 
but  not  a  commanding  one;  the  surround- 
ing country  Is  more  considerably  cultivated 
than  any  I  had  passed  south  of  the  Kaw.  The 
two  creeks  supply  abundant  and  good  tim- 
ber; (Ed.  note:  Easterners  still  refer  to  Kan- 
sas rivers  as  creeks,  even  at  flood  stage)  an 
excellent  stream  sawmill  has  taken  the  place 
of  that  which  the  border  ruffians  burned;  a 
flouring  mill,  tannery,  brewery,  and  a  large 
hotel,  are  being  erected  or  completed.  I  pre- 
sume 'tEere  Is  a  larger  town  somewhere  In 
what  ls~known  as  Southern  Kansas,  though 
I  do  not  know  which  It  Is." 

Greeley  was  Introduced  by  O.  C.  Brown, 
a  rounder  of  Osawatomle.  The  editor  talked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  reviewed  the  old 
political  parties,  the  steady  growth  of  the 
slave  power  and  then  dwelt  on  the  origin, 
history,  principles  and  objects  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  "It  was  a  labor  of  love  so  to 
speak,"  wrote  Greeley  of  the  occasion.  The 
Lawrence  Republican  printed  the  speech  in 
full.  May  26,  and  posted  up  the  proof-sheets 
with  corrections  in  Greeley's  own  handwrit- 
ing. Later  the  entire  speech  was  publifihed 
in  the  May  31,  1859  edition  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Oreeley  said: 
"The  able  and  gallant  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 
whom  we  had  hoped  to  meet  and  hear  today, 
has  happily  illustrated  the  squatter  sover- 
eignty principle  thus:  'If  A.  wants  to  make 
B.  a  slave,  C.  must  not  interfere  to  prevent 
him.'  " 

Porty-slx  years  after  the  convention, 
Leonard  told  how  they  "sat  down  on"  Gree- 
ley. "He  came  out  to  Kansas,"  Leonard  as- 
sMted,  "with  a  number  of  theories  and  in- 
tended to  dictate  to  us."  But  right  there  was 
where  Mr.  Greeley  miscalculated.  We  treated 
him  with  the  courtesy  due  the  great  editor 
that  he  was  but  we  merely  pushed  him  aside 
and  held  the  convention  in  our  own  way. 

Although  Greeley  didn't  participate  in 
the  business  of  the  convention  It  is  not 
known  how  much  influence  he  exerted  among 
the  committees.  He  was  accused  of  writing 
the  platform  but  this  was  denied  vlgOTously 
by  John  A.  Martin,  editor  of  the  Atchison 
Champion,  a  member  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee, who  declared  that  Greeley  bad  never 
seen  the  platform  until  a  copy  was  handed 
to  him  in  Lawrence. 

That  long-ago  May  when  Greeley  attended 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Kansas 
must  have  been  much  like  this  May,  green 
and  luxuriant  after  the  spring  rains,  for 
Greeley  was  much  Impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  this  region,  declaring: 

"If  the  Garden  of  Eden  exceeded  this  land 
in  beauty  or  fertility  I  pity  Adam  for  having 
to  leave  It." 


POLISH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  EN- 
DORSES PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY  SPEECH 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  June  5  address  before  the  Air 
Force  Academy  served  both  as  a  tocsin 


and  a  source  of  inspiration.  In  a  com- 
ment which  I  gave  over  the  radio  on  the 
following  day,  I  expressed  the  belief  that 
it  reflected  the  views  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  pet^le.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  evidences  that  this 
Is  so.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  items  of 
evidence  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  District  of 
Connecticut,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  June  8,  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  District  of 
Connecticut,  assembled  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  In  Hartford  on  June  8,  1969,  do 
hereby  unanimously  resolve : 

1.  We  warmly  welcome  and  fully  endorse 
President  Nixon's  clear,  resolute  and  pro- 
foundly wise  statements  on  the  defense  policy 
of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Air  Force  Academy  In  Colorado 
Springs  on  June  5,  1969. 

2.  We  believe  that  all  new  isolationists,  de- 
featists, naive  paciflsts  and  advocates  of 
weakness  and  unilateral  disarmament,  clam- 
oring for  peace  at  any  price.  Instead  of  help- 
ing to  preserve  or  bring  about  peace,  are 
actually  prolonging  or  even  promoting  wars, 
by  indirectly  Inviting  aggressors  to  easy  con- 
quests, as  history  had  proven  It  over  and  over 
again. 

3.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  only  by 
being  strong  and  determined,  America  can 
preserve  peace,  protect  and  defend  her  own 
sec\irlty  and  also  freedom  in  the  world. 

4.  We  hold  It  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that 
this  great  country  of  ours  was  chosen  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  historical  destiny  to  bear 
the  lofty  burden  of  world  wide  responsibili- 
ties as  the  champion  and  defender  of  freedom 
in  the  world,  threatened  by  communist 
tyranny. 

5.  We  also  strongly  feel  and  Insist  that  the 
United  States  Government  take  all  necessary 
steps  and  exert  all  efforts  to  strive  for,  and 
ultimately  bring  about  the  liberation  of  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia  and  other  Captive  Na- 
tions in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  Infamous  Yalta  agreement 
were  left  in  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence 
and  are  now  suffering  under  the  imposed 
communist  regimes  and  neo-colonlal  Russian 
oppression  and  exploitation. 

6.  We  believe  that  peace  at  home,  with 
law  and  order  and  with  Justice  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  should  be  and  m\ist  be 
the  ultimate  goal  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  of  all  the  citizens,  to 
make  America  a  shining  example  for  the 
whole  world  as  a  champion  and  defender  of 
freedom,  democracy  and  Justice  to  all. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  ARE 
AN  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  IN  A 
PEACEFUL  WORLD  ORDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President;  I  rise 
today  to  speak  once  again  of  the  three 
human  rights  conventions  that  have 
languished  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  over  20  years. 

Critics  of  these  conventions  have  found 
it  diflBcult  to  attack  them  frontally.  Few 
are  willing  to  assert  that  such  things  as 
the  equal  rights  of  women,  immunity 
from  forced  labor  or  the  prohibition  of 
genocide  are  undesirable. 

But  these  critics  have  found  numer- 
ous ways  to  attack  the  conventions 
obliquely,  to  prevent  their  ratification  by 
undermining  their  foundations. 


One  such  criticism  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that,  however  worthy  the  conven- 
tions, they  are  nothing  more  than  words 
on  paper  and  thus  powerless  to  aflfect 
real  events.  Political  theorists,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  have  long  affirmed  that  in 
the  end  it  is  relationships  of  political 
power  and  not  hlghminded  statements 
of  ideals  that  determine  political  action. 
Thus  conventions  like  the  ones  I  speak 
for  today  can  be  little  more  than  sops  to 
morallzers  or  facades  behind  which  po- 
litical business  proceeds  as  usual. 

I  take  issue  with  this  argument,  Mr. 
President.  It  misrepresents  the  nature  of 
political  relations  and  completely  misses 
the  value  of  statements  of  political  in- 
tent. 

It  is  indisputable  that  relationships  of 
power  are  a  major  determinant  of  politi- 
cal action.  But  they  are  just  that — a  ma- 
jor determinant,  and  not  the  whole  story. 
The  successful  operation  of  any  politi- 
cal grouping  depends  not  simply  on  coer- 
cive force,  but  on  a  measure  of  consent 
as  well.  Were  it  not  for  this  mutual  ac- 
quiescence to  the  privileges,  obligations 
and  sanctions  of  the  system,  no  political 
entity  could  long  survive,  no  matter  how 
much  force  was  employed  in  the  attempt 
to  hold  it  together. 

What  applies  to  the  city,  the  State  and 
the  Nation  applies  equally,  and  perhaps 
more,  to  the  system  of  nations.  If  there  is 
truly  to  come  about  a  peaceful  world  or- 
der based  on  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  there  must  first  come  a 
profound  and  imcoerced  agreement  on 
the  nature  and  value  of  these  rights. 
There  must  be  among  nations  that  same 
kind  of  concensus  that  is  so  vital  to  the 
cohesion  of  the  most  successful  and  long- 
lasting  of  nations. 

How  then,  Mr.  President,  if  these 
thoughts  are  true,  can  it  be  asserted  that 
conventions  like  the  ones  before  us  are 
ineffectual  and  meaningless?  For  these 
conventions,  if  commonly  held,  repre- 
sent nothing  less  than  the  first  Important 
step  toward  establishment  of  the  con- 
census upon  which  a  genuinely  peaceful 
world  order  must  be  constructed. 

Admittedly  the  conventions  are  only 
the  first  step  in  a  long  and  difBcult  proc- 
ess. But  this  process  we  must  attempt, 
and  it  has  little  chance  of  success  if  we 
fail  at  the  very  beginning,  as  we  must 
surely  do  if  we  continue  to  ignore  these 
conventions.  If  these  principles  are  not 
mutually  held,  they  do  indeed  become 
meaningless  and  ineffectual — mere  words 
on  paper. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  to  add  our  name  to  the  long  list 
of  nations  that  have  already  affirmed 
their  agreement  to  these  important  con- 
ventions. 


TOM  MBOYA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
again  been  shaken  by  the  reality  of 
assassination,  this  time  of  a  young  and 
dynamic,  very  promising  leader  in 
Africa — Minister  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Tom  Mboya,  of 
Kenya.  His  death  is  a  severe  loss,  for  Tom 
Mboya  was  young — only  38 — yet  had 
years  of  experience,  having  been  leader 
of  the-Kenya  Federation  of  Labor  and  of 
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the  African  National  Union,  as  well  as 
a  high  official  in  the  Government  headed 
by  his  friend  Jomo  Kenyatta. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Mboya,  I  can  say  from  firsthand  that 
he  was  a  man  sparked  by  the  desire  to 
uplift  his  people,  and  all  the  people  of 
Airlca,  regardless  of  tribal  loyalties  and 
other  transitory  evidences  of  diviseness. 
He  was  a  builder  who  wtis,  as  Anthony 
Astrachan  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post 
recently,  busy  building  institutions  in  the 
state  that  would  outlast  any  Individual  or 
generation — that  would  provide  at  least 
the  chance  of  viability  for  countries  that 
need  every  chance  they  can  get. 

Mr.  President,  Kenya  and  all  of 
Africa  needed  Tom  Mboya.  But  he  has 
been  taken  away  by  an  act  of  senseless 
violence,  not  unlike  those  we  ourselves 
have  experienced^  His  example,  however, 
cannot  be  taken  away.  He  will  be  re- 
membered with  great  favor  here,  as  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  in  his  native  country, 
whose  people  I  join  in  mourning  his  loss 
and  in  extending  condolences  to  his 
widow  and  family. 


POLICY  ON  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  March  of 
1968  an  accident  occurred  at  Dugway 
Proving  Groimds  in  which  6,000  sheep 
were  killed.  This  was  the  first  blemish  on 
an  admirable  safety  record  for  the  test- 
ing ground.  In  light  of  this  I  began  to 
investigate  the  entire  operation  at  Dug- 
way and  our  national  policy  concerning 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Since  that  time  in  1968,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  this  field.  Recently  the  Army 
announced  it  would  shortly  dispose  of 
20,000  tons  of  lethal  GB  nerve  gas.  The 
initial  plan  called  for  the  rail  movement 
of  this  gas  from  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
Arsenal — RMA — located  outside  Denver, 
Colo.,  to  Earle.  N.J.,  for  disposal  in  the 
sea  through  Operation  Chase — cut  holes 
and  sink  'em. 

When  news  of  this  plan  was  made  pub- 
lic a  number  of  serious  objections  were 
raised.  The  main  focus  of  complaint  was 
the  danger  involved  in  the  rail  shipment 
of  such  lethal  gas  through  large  urban 
areas. 

In  response  to  the  public  outcry  raised 
against  this  plan,  the  Army  requested  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  study 
alternative  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
obsolete  nerve  gas. 

In  a  report  released  on  Jime  25,  1969, 
the  NAS  recommended  that  the  gases 
not  be  moved  and  that  the  processes  of 
demilitarization  and  detoxification  begin 
inunediately  at  the  RMA. 

As  a  less  desirable  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous alternative  the  NAS  tentatively 
recommended  that  the  gases  be  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  the  Tooele  Army  Depot 
in  Utah  for  demilitarization  and  detoxi- 
fication. 

The  reason  for  this  alternative  plan 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  political  pres- 
sure that  was  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Army  by  various  public  figures  to  get 
the  gas  out  of  Colorado. 

I  then,  and  still  do,  object  to  this  need- 
less exposing  of  citizens  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  to  this  lethal  gas  that  could  be 


released  In  transit  by  the  slightest  acci- 
dent. 

The  reasons  why  I  consider  this  alter- 
native proposal  both  needless  and  dan- 
gerous are  two: 

First.  The  NAS  recognized  the  in- 
herent danger  of  transporting  live  nerve 
gas  bombs  by  rail.  The  increasing  rate  of 
railroad  accidents,  as  witnessed  by  the 
recent  railroad  car  explosion  at  Wells, 
Nev.,  and  the  unnecessary  exposure  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  this  danger,  seem  over- 
whelmingly persuasive  to  keep  the  gas 
at  RMA. 

Second.  With  the  monetary  restraint 
that  Congress  is  experiencing  this  year, 
it  seems  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  spend  approximately 
$14  million  to  construct  a  new  demUi- 
tarization  and  detoxification  plant  at 
Tooele,  when  one  already  exists  at  the 
RMA. 

In  examining  the  entire .  nei-ve  gas 
problem  I  do  see  a  danger  with  the  pres- 
ent RMA  facilities,  that  could  be  easily 
corrected.  .    . 

When  the  "Army  planned  to  ship  the 
nerve  gas  bombs  to  Earle,  N.J.,  for  dis- 
posal, they  were  removed  from  their  pro- 
tected storage  area  and  placed  in  im- 
protected  boxcars,  where  they  remain 
today.  These  railroad  cars  are  easily 
seen  from  the  air  either  approaching  or 
taking  off  from  Stapleton  airport. 

Presently  the  airspace  above  the  ar- 
senal is  not  restricted.  Jet  aircraft  and 
other  airplanes  fly  directly  over  these 
boxcars.  The  only  limitation  is  that  all 
aircraft  must  be  above  2,500  feet. 

In  light  of  this  I  am  asking  first,  that 
the  Army  remove  the  M-34  bombs  from 
the  railroad  cars  and  place  them  in  the 
protected  storage  areas  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  arsenal.  Second,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  PAA  to  restrict  the  air  space 
above  the  RMA  to  all  aircraft  at  all  levels 
below  40,000  feet.  These  two  modifica- 
tions would  correct  this  needless  danger 
to  the  public. 

In  discussing  this  proposal  with  the 
FAA  they  have  commented  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  with  no  signif- 
icant handicap  to  the  Stapleton  Inter- 
national Airport,  which  Is  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  RMA.  Stapleton  pres- 
ently has  300  to  350  fiight  operations 
daily.  Stapleton  Air  Field  was  first 
opened  October  17,  1929.  Planes  have 
been  fiying  over  RMA  ever  since  the 
arsenal  was  constructed,  which  includes 
World  War  II. 

If  Colorado  State  officials  are  really 
concerned  about  the  formulation  of  crea- 
tive solutions  to  difficult  problems,  they 
should  support  corrections  of  this  ob- 
vious danger  to  the  public. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER'S 

REASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  gratified  that  on  the  strong  rec- 
ommendations of  Admiral  Moorer,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Chaffee  has  announced  the  reten- 
tion of  Vice  Admiral  Rickover  on  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  as  the  head  of  our 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  ably  filled  this 
post  for  over  20  years,  during  which  time 
his  genius,  determination,  and  personal 


courage  have  been  the  decisive  factors  in 
plJWJing  the  United  States  into  world 
leadership  in  nuclear-powered  warships. 

Today,  our  Polaris  submarines  stand 
out  clearly  as  our  most  formidable  de- 
terrent against  nuclear  war.  These  sub- 
marines would  not  exist  except  for  the 
contributions  made  by  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  program.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to 
Admiral  Rickover,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  Secretary  Laird  has  had  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  to  insure  that  the 
Nation  will  retain  his  invaluable  services 
for  another  2  years. 

I  also  note  that  Admiral  Rickover  will, 
during  this  extension,  have  the  same  du- 
ties, responsibilities,  and  authority  he 
has  had  to  date.  This  is  imperative  if 
the  present  high  standards  set  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover  in  all  phases  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program  are  to  be 
maintained. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  MATCHBOX 
FLEET 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember  Representa- 
tive Gordon  Canfield,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
sei-ved  with  great  distinction  for  20  years 
in  the  House.  His  deep  interest  and  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Coast  Guard  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  "Father  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve."  Mr.  Canfield  has  called 
my  attention  to  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  May-June  issue  of  the  Review,  a 
publication  of  the  Defense  Supply  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  in 
the  Record  "The  Magnificent  Matchbox 
Fleet."  H.  R.  Kaplan's  vivid  account  of 
the  role  played  by  50  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutters  on  D-day.  June  6.  1944.  It  Is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  Coast  Guard's 
continued  efforts  today  to  maintain  its 
reputation  as  the  smallest  military  com- 
ponent in  constant  readiness  for  peace  or 
war  time  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

D-Dat  REVisrrED:  The  MACNincEjrr  Match- 
box Fleet 
(By  H.  R.  Kaplan) 

Reporters  named  it  the  "matchbox  fleet." 
Actually,  it  was  a  flotiUa  of  flfty  modest 
wooden  83-foot  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter*, 
hastily  organized  to  carry  out  rescue  serv- 
ices during  the  most  gigantic  amphibious 
landing  operation  ever  carried  out  in  the 
long  and  tragic  history  of  war — the  Allied 
invasion  of  Europe  in  June,  1944.  Before 
that  fateful  June  6  was  over,  the  men  of 
Coast  Guard  Rescue  Flotilla  No.  1  would 
see  the  white  sands  of  the  French  beaches 
stained  red  with  blood,  and  the  sight  of 
dead  bodies  would  become  commonplace.  In 
the  next  couple  of  days,  young  men  would 
be  reshaped  In  the  fiery  crucible  of  war  m- 
to  seasoned  veterans. 

The  Idea  of  a  rescue  flotilla  emanated 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself.  President  FrankUn 
D.  Roosevelt.  A  yachtsman  and  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  de- 
veloped a  healthy  respect  for  the  small-boat 
expertise  of  the  Coast  Guard.  He  reasoned 
that  In  the  probably  crowded  and  chaotic 
conditions  of  the  Channel  during  the  land- 
ings, only  small  vessels,  expertly  handled, 
could  operate  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Their  Job  would  be  simple  but  dangerous. 
They  were  to  accompany  the  Initial  Invasion 
waves  to  within  less  than  one  mile  of  the 
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b«acbM.  At  th&t  point  they  wera  to  bMV« 
to,  waiting  tor  tbe  flnt  ouualUes  to  oome 
In.  Tbey  would  b«  sitting  ducka  for  th« 
heavy  Oerman  gun  emplacements  of  the  "At- 
lantlo  Westwall,"  one  of  tbe  meat  beatlly 
fortlfled  lines  In  tbe  world. 

All  along  tbe  Trencb  coast  the  Oermans 
bad  mounted  fortifications  manned  by  bat- 
tle-hardened veterans.  Against  this  awesome 
array  of  firepower,  the  Allies  were  about  to 
attempt  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  In 
tbe  science  of  war — assault  of  a  strongly  for- 
tified sector  from  tbe  water.  However,  what 
tbe  Americans  and  their  allies  did  have  go- 
ing for  them  were  enormous  resources  In 
men  and  materials  and  the  element  of  sur- 
prise. Nevertheless,  the  problem  was  to  put 
those  men  and  supplies  on  the  beaches  and 
to  keep  them  there  long  enough  to  develop 
a  foothold  for  penetration  to  tbe  Interior. 
All  of  this  would  have  to  be  done  In  the 
face  of  murderous,  ranking  Oeiman  On. 

The  cutters  of  the  notlUa,  commanded 
by   LCklr.    Alexander    V.    Stewart,    were    to 
take  on  board  as  many  wounded   men  as 
possible,   even   to  tbe  danger  point.  Then 
tbey  were  to  dash  to  larger  vessels,  traos- 
fer   their   survivors,   and    return   to  search 
for  more.  Their  crews  were  American  and 
Engllab,  and  tbe  skippers  were  mostly  young 
lletitenaiitB.  Junior  grade.  For  a  long  time 
they  ha<f 'trained  for  this  moment.  Every- 
thing they  bad   learned   would   at  last   be 
put  to  the  test.  The  very  fortunes  of  tbe 
Free  World  depended  on  the  outcome  of  this 
day.    As    tbe   great   Sir   Winston   Churchill 
bad  put  It,  "The  New  World  In  aU  its  pow- 
er and  majesty"  was  "coming  to  tbe  res- 
cue of  tbe  Old."  If  tbey  survived  this  day, 
they   would   have   scMnetblng   to  tell   their 
children  many  yeare  later.  //  they  survived. 
For  the  young  skippers  and  their  crews,  tbe 
night  of  June  6,  1944,  would  be  one  of  the 
longest  of  their  lives.  As  tbe  hours  slipped 
by  till  morning,  a  strange  quiet  descended 
on  the  cutters.  Each  man  wondered:  Would 
be  make  it  back?  Would  he.  when  the  test 
came,  have  the  guts  to  meet  It?  Others  with- 
drew Into  some  private  place  within  them- 
selves, thinking  of  a  girl  left  behind,  a  farm, 
or  a  special  place  whore  they  had  been  happy 
In  a  world  left  Irrevocably  behind.  This  was 
no  training  exercise,  but  the  long-awaited 
Invasion  Itself. 

Typical  of  the  mood  on  tbe  cutters  was 
that  of  Rescue  Cutter  No.  62,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant,  Juxtlor  grade,  Raymond  M.  Rosen- 
bloom,  Jr.  On  tbe  night  before  tbe  Invasion, 
be  had  called  all  bands  together  In  the  tiny 
galley.  In  his  early  twenties,  Rosenbloom  was 
grim  and  unsmiling  as  be  prepared  to  give 
bis  men  their  final  briefing.  A  combat  cor- 
respondent on  board  recorded  bis  words. 

"Well,  girls,"  be  said,  "Sometime  tomorrow 
more  ships  than  tbe  world  has  ever  seen  will 
sail  from  England  to  put  our  troops  In 
France."  No  one  said  anything. 

"We  probably  wont  reach  tbe  beach  oor- 
selves,"  he  continued,  "and  you  ought  to 
thank  Ood."  Some  of  the  men  looked  a  little 
uncomfortable  about  that,  but  they  remained 
silent. 

"We  will  be  with  the  first  convoy."  said 
Rosenbloom,  "and  as  you  know,  our  Job  will 
be  to  pick  up  survivors  from  the  torpedoed 
ships.  We  may  have  a  lot  to  do,  but  we  hope 
we  wont." 

Rosenbloom  then  outlined  tbe  plan,  re- 
minding his  men  that  the  Navy's  Job  was  to 
put  the  Army  on  tbe  beach  and  that  the  par- 
ticular task  of  Coast  Giiard  Cutter  «a  was 
to  pick  up  Army  men  from  the  Channel  and 
put  them  on  the  nearest  large  craft  gn»ng 
toRtmce. 

"When  you  pull  these  men  out  of  the 
water,  tbe  lieutenant  said,  "tbey  will  have 
rifles  strapped  on  their  backs.  Their  first 
Instinct,  past  experience  has  shown,  wUl  be 
to  get  rid  of  tbe  rlfie  since  even  after  tbey 
are  pulled  aboard  tbe  horror  wUl  remain 
that  tbe  rifle  Is  pulling  them  down.  Tou  will 
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not  let  them  throw  overboard  either  rifles 
or  ammunition.  Tbe  first  thing  you  will  let 
these  men  know  Is  that  the  war  Is  not  over 
for  them  but  that  they  are  going  to  be  put 
aboard  another  Invasion  craft." 

There  was  absolute  silence,  as  If  tbe  men 
were  hypnotized  by  RosenMoom's  words. 
This  was  no  a4-year-old  speaking,  but  a  tough 
veteran.  Speaking  slowly  In  a  matter  of  fact 
voice,  Rosenbloom  continued.  "We're  going 
to  have  to  be  callous.  That's  going  to  be  tbe 
hardest  part  of  our  Job.  When  we  get  a  load 
we're  going  to  have  to  back  away,  no  matter 
how  many  men  are  In  the  water.  Don't  feel 
sMTy  for  a  boy.  even  If  be  has  a  broken  leg 
and  Is  screaming  to  be  pulled  aboard.  Like  In 
a  department  store,  our  value  Is  In  a  quick 
turnover  and  a  quick  return.  As  soon  as 
we've  unloaded  one  batch  of  boys  on  a  larger 
ship,  well  go  back  for  another.  If  the  boys 
In  the  water  won't  get  out  of  tbe  way  we'll 
have  to  back  right  through  them  and  they'll 
have  to  take  a  chance  of  being  hit  by  the 
propellers." 

"If  a  man  is  dead,"  Rosenbloom  paused 
brlefiy.  "The  pharmacist's  mate  told  you  bow 
to  tell  If  a  man  Is  dead,  dldnt  be?"  The  men 
nodded. 

"All  right.  If  a  man  Is  dead,  and  tbe  ship 
Is  loaded  and  you're  nished  for  time,  you're 
not  to  waste  any  sentimentality  on  Mm  be- 
cause it  may  mean  other  lives.  TouTl  cut  off 
one  of  his  dog  tags,  put  your  foot  under  him 
and  hoist  blm  over  tbe  rail.  And  keep  hauling 
in  live  men  as  fast  as  you  can.  Even  with  the 
nets  and  ropes,  they'll  have  trouble  getting 
aboard.  If  we  lose  a  big  ship  there'll  be  a  lot 
of  them  In  tbe  water  and  there's  going  to  be 
no  time  to  lose." 

Some  of  the  crew  bad  t\imed  white  as  the 
lieutenant  spoke.  Roeenbloom  gave  them  a 
few  seconds  to  absorb  the  impact  of  what  he 
had  said.  Relentlessly,  he  continued:  "The 
wounded  will  be  a  problem.  The  damage  and 
first-aid  crew  under  Chief  Dickey  will  handle 
them  as  best  they  can.  The  worst  wounded 
will  be  given  a  shot  of  morphine,  the  others 
quick  first  aid.  Chief,  as  far  as  possible.  If  a 
man  is  woimded,  let  bis  own  buddies  take 
care  of  him." 

"Men  who  are  able  to  walk,  you  will  herd 
below  as  fast  as  you  can.  Stuff  them  In  the 
fo'c'sle  and  stuff  them  In  tbe  wardroom.  If 
the  ship  gets  too  full,  stuff  them  In  the 
lazarette." 

"The  first  men  pulled  aboard.  If  they  are 
healthy,  put  to  work  helping  you  pull  in  the 
others.  You  will  find  them  as  meek  as  lambs, 
experience  has  shown.  They'll  do  everything 
you  say.  They'll  be  so  damned  glad  to  be  out 
of  the  water,  especially  at  night." 

Once  again  the  lieutenant  waited  before 
going  on.  "Remember  this.  Anyone  who  goes 
below  to  light  a  cigarette  must  put  on  a  pair 
of  red  goggles."  This  Instruction  was  Intended 
to  prevent  night  blindness. 

"The  only  lights  below  will  be  covered  with 
a  red  shield  or  an  orange  shield",  Rosenbloom 
said.  "Also  to  take  care  of  night  blindness. 
These  shields  will  not  be  removed  under  any 
circumstances." 

"We  will  not  fire  on  any  aircraft  unlees  we 
are  directly  attacked.  The  fiasbes  will  give 
away  our  position.  In  case,  through  con- 
fusion, one  of  our  own  ships  fires  on  Ma,  we 
will  not  give  away  our  position  by  firing  tbe 
recognition  rocket  unless  a  real  salvo  lands 
in  our  neighborhood.  Every  time  we  pass  a 
ship  Signalman  Femandes  (Tony  Fernandee 
of  Weetfleld,  Mass.)  will  keep  bis  blinker  gun 
trained  on  the  bridge,  ready  to  give  the 
signal. 

"If  we  are  sunk  ouraelves  and  washed 
ashore  on  the  German  side,  don't  touch  any- 
thing. It  may  be  boobytrapped.  Just  find 
yourself  a  soft  place  and  lie  there  untu  you 
see  some  of  our  ttoapB." 

"We  will  be  on  the  port  side  of  the  convoy 
and  will  be  vulnerable  to  E-Boat  attack.  You 
know  tbe  E-boats.  We  wUl  not  fire  xuUeas  we 
are  directly  attacked.  If  we  are  attacked,  do 


the  best  we  can  with  tbe  pea-shooters.  Re- 
member, we're  spedallste,  and  our  specialty 
Is  not  shooting  but  rescuing  men.  Now  have 
you  read  yoiir  gas  Instructions?" 
The  men  nodded. 

"All  right.  I  dont  need  to  tell  you  that 
If  you  use  your  gas  equipment  correctly  you 
will  be  safe.  If  you  don't  use  your  equipment 
properly — ^well,  you've  all  seen  gas  victims 
of  the  last  war  walking  about."  The  briefing 
was  over.  For  the  first  time,  these  young  men 
had  had  a  look  at  the  fiightenlng  face  of 
war. 

Only  a  few  hours  later,  the  mighty  In- 
vasion force  was  on  its  way.  Soon  the  skies 
were  dark  with  clouds  of  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers streaking  towards  the  FVench  coast  to 
soften  up  German  defenses.  The  roar  of  their 
motors  was  deafening.  On  they  sped  through 
the  late  English  twilight.  As  dawn  emerged 
out  of  the  grey  mists  of  the  Channel,  the 
Coast  Guard  rescue  fiotllla  groped  Its  way 
with  the  rest  of  the  invasion  fleet  through 
mUes  of  mine  fields.  Lighting  their  path 
were  Intermittent  flashee  of  flares  and  gun- 
fire. By  now  all  heU  bad  begiin  to  break 
loose  as  tbe  German  defenders  reacted  fever- 
ishly to  the  seemingly  endless  flow  of  men 
and  ships. 

By  six  ajn.  of  June  6  the  first  waves  of 
troops  bad  bit  the  beaches  where  they  were 
Immediately  pinned  down  by  deadly  German 
fire.  Bomb  blasts  sent  rivers  of  fire  along  the 
beach.  This  was  the  big  show  all  right,  and 
It  wasn't  long  before  the  first  wounded 
started  coming  in.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
the  Rescue  FlotlUa  to  show  Its  mettle.  From 
that  time  until  well  Into  the  Invasion,  every 
man  on  board  the  cutters  worked  without 
stopping  as  long  as  he  oould  stand  on  bis 
feet.  Rest  was  out  of  tbe  question  when  all 
those  men  were  tossing  around  on  the  dark 
water.  With  the  superhuman  energy  which 
comes  to  men  at  such  times,  they  pulled 
every  man  possible  out  of  the  water. 

The  wounded  were  transferred  from  the 
small  boats,  bobbing  like  empty  bottles  In 
the  rough  seas  and  banging  sharply  against 
the  larger  vessels.  But  the  tranafeis  were 
managed  somehow  with  skill  and  gentleness. 
As  weary  soldiers  leaned  on  railings  and 
stared  down,  tbe  casualties  were  brought  on 
board.  Litter  cases  were  swathed  In  blankets 
soaked  with  spray,  waterdrops  beading  the 
exhausted  faces  and  closed  eyes.  Straps  were 
sUpped  under  the  ends  of  the  stretchers 
which  were  quickly  hoisted,  whUe  guide 
ropes  held  the  smaU  craft  safely  off  the  side 
of  the  transports.  Wounded  men  able  to  walk 
came  up  ladders  assisted  from  below,  grabbed 
by  strong  hands  from  above.  As  each  came 
aboard,  two  soldiers  took  his  arms  around 
their  shoulders  and  led  h»ni  inside  to  the 
dressing  stations. 

In  preparation  for  this  grim  time,  the 
larger  vesseU  had  been  equipped  with  bunks 
for  hundreds  of  wounded,  operating  rooms 
plasma,  siUfas,  penicillin,  and  the  latest 
medical  stores.  Most  of  the  litter  cases  were 
taken  dbrecUy  to  the  operating  room,  while 
the  less  seriously  woimded  were  looked  after 
In  the  wardroom,  converted  Into  a  first-aid 
station.  Every  available  space  vros  lined  with 
waiting  litters  as  the  wotmded  began  coming 
aboard  fast.  In  corridors,  minor  casualtlee 
sat  on  chairs,  or  lay  on  the  floor.  And 
over  everything  himg  the  sickening  stench 
of  blood,  sweat  and  wet  filth.  Every  man 
who  coiUd  help  was  pressed  Into  service.  They 
removed  temporary  bandages,  now  wet  and 
dirty,  cleaned  wotmds  with  disinfectants, 
picked  out  stuck  bits  of  clothing,  sand,  grass, 
and  often  metal.  For  two  days  and  nights 
the  doctors  and  their  assistants  worked 
with  no  sleep.  There  were  amputations,  chest 
and  abdomlnal-cavlty  perforations.  Yet  none 
of  tbe  wounded  died  before  the  ships  reached 
England. 

Sometimes  the  wounded  were  In  such 
a  desperate  state  that  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  had  to  be  administered  Imme- 
diately on  tbe  rescue  cutters. 
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While  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  was  ctrcllng 
a  British  transport,  a  German  shore  battery 
ofiened  up.  Three  large  shells  struck  tbe 
water  about  3S  feet  away.  The  explosions 
from  the  large-caliber  guns  flung  hot  water 
Into  the  men's  faces.  A  British  destroyer  Im- 
mediately struck  out  for  shore,  hurling 
shells  at  tbe  enemy  emplacements,  finally 
silencing  them. 

Altogether,  Coast  Guard  Rescue  Flotilla 
No.  1  made  1,438  rescues  from  the  English 
Channel  diu^ng  the  invasion  of  France.  Even 
months  after  tbe  operation  had  been  com- 
pleted, they  were  still  on  tbe  Job  picking 
men  out  of  tbe  cold,  angry  water. 

All  of  this  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  nothing  remains  of  the  gallant 
cutters  of  the  "matchbox  fleet"  In  tbe  Coast 
Guard.  Nothing  that  Is,  except  affection  In 
the  hearts  of  men  grown  elderly  who  bless 
every  Inch  of  their  wooden  bulls.  And  who  Is 
to  say  that  Is  not  the  greatest  monvunent  of 
all? 


NAVIGABILITY  OF  CONOAREE  RIVER 
OR  WATEREE  RIVER,  S.C. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  in  July 
1969,  a  concun-ent  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  whereby  it  was  requested  that 
the  Cooper-Santee  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment AssoclaticHi,  the  UJS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  all  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies  not  take  any  action  to- 
ward making  the  Congaree  River  or  the 
Wateree  River  navigable  until  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  acting  through  its 
appropriate  State  agencies  or  tiie  general 
assembly,  determines  that  such  navlga- 
biUty  would  not  interfere  with  the  prop- 
agation of  striped  bass. 

Since  the  proposal  to  make  the  Con- 
garee or  Wateree  navigable  is  an  im- 
portant and  significant  transportation 
proposal,  both  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Nation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolufibMi  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoNcrraRENT  Resolution 
Requesting  the  Cooper-Santee  River  Basin 
Development  Association.  VS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  all  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  not  to  take  any  action  to- 
ward making  tbe  Congaree  or  Wateree 
Rivers  navigable  untU  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  acting  through  Ite  appropriate 
State  agencies  or  tbe  general  assembly,  de- 
termines that  such  navigability  would  not 
Interfere  with  tbe  propagation  of  striped 
bass 

Whereas,  It  has  been  suggested  and 
planned  by  certain  groups  and  individuals 
that  action  be  taken  toward  making  the 
Congaree  or  Wateree  Rivers  navigable;  aiul 

Whereas,  It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
to  be  feasible  or  practicable  to  develop  these 
rivers  for  these  purpoees;  and 

Whereas,  such  development  could  result  In 
Inestimable  damage  to  fish,  wildlife  and 
wildlife  breeding  areas  adjacent  to  said  rivers 
and  may  also  cause  damage  to  landowners 
adjacent  to  tbe  rivers  as  a  result  of  flooding. 
Now,  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concuning: 

That  the  Cooper-Santee  River  Basin  Devel- 
opment AssociaUon,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  all  other  state  and  federal 
agencies  are  requested  not  to  take  any  ac- 
tion toward  making  the  Congaree  or  Wateree 
Rivers  navigable,  other  than  to  conduct 
studies  thereof  If  deemed  advisable,  iintll  the 
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State  of  South  Carolina,  acting  through  the 
General  Assembly,  determines  that  such  nav- 
igability will  not  Interfere  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  striped  baas. 

Be  Is  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  tbe  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 

State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  House  of 
RepreeenUtlves.  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
July  2,  1909. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  con- 
curred In  by  the  Senate. 

Imz  Watson, 
Clerk  0/  the  House. 


FURTHER  ACTION  ON  PESTICIDE 
CONTROL  URGED  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  yes- 
terday the  suspension  of  the  use  of  DDT 
and  eight  other  pesticides  in  its  depart- 
mental programs. 

As  reported  by  today's  Evening  Star, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Department's  action  re- 
sulted from  the  recent  recommendations 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Council  pesticide  study. 

DDT  is  now  registered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  about  240  agri- 
cultural uses,  and  also  is  authorized  for 
other  uses  such  as  for  control  of  Dutch 
elm  disease  and  for  mosquito  control. 
DDT  production  in  the  United  States  is 
at  more  than  100  million  pounds  a  year. 

I  imderstand  that  a  special  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  committee  is  rec- 
ommending to  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin 
that  aerial  dusting  of  DDT  and  the  use 
of  the  pesticide  in  aquatic  areas  be 
stopped.  Such  action  would  be  a  step 
forward,  but  it  alone  would  not  be  enough 
to  prevent  further  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment, to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  pos- 
sibly to  man.  from  this  persistent  pesti- 
cide. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Hardin,  I  have 
urged  instead  that  the  Department  ban 
DDT  immediately  canceling  the  regis- 
tration for  all  its  uses  except  those  that 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health,  or  by  setting  a 
sp>eclfic  timetable  for  doing  this. 

DDT  has  proved  to  be  not  only  hazard- 
ous, but  expendable.  The  question  is  not 
whether  to  eliminate  Its  use,  but  when. 
And  I  believe  we  must  accomplish  it 
on  a  timetable  not  of  years  but  of 
months. 

Six  years  ago,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  concluded  that  the 
goal  must  be  the  elimination  of  the  use 
of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides.  With  each 
passing  year,  this  matter  becomes  more 
urgent,  and  yet,  progress  toward  this  end 
at  the  Federal  level  has  been  disappoint- 
ingly slow. 

In  this  country.  DDT  has  been  banned 
in  Arizona  and  Michigan,  and.  overseas, 
in  Sweden.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  Federal  Government  were  cast  in  the 
role  of  following,  rather  than  leading,  in 
this  critical  national  concern.  At  best, 
any  limitation  or  banning  of  some  DDT 
uses  could  be  considered  only  an  initial 
step.  Action  must  be  taken  not  only  with 


regard  to  DDT.  but  for  other  pesticides 
as  well.  While  the  use  of  DDT  has  de- 
creased substantially  in  the  recent  years, 
use  of  the  even  more  toxic  insecticides 
aldrin  and  dieldrln  has  actually  in- 
creased. And  predictably,  dangerously 
high  concentrations  of  these  compoimds 
are  also  being  found  in  the  environment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles from  the  Evening  Star,  the  New 
York  -nmes.  and  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

July  10,  1969] 

Rkpobt  CarricAL  or  DDT  Shklvid,  Neusoit 

Sats 

(By  Mark  Brown) 

Sen.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson  has  charged  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  sitting  on  a 
report  condemning  the  general  iise  of  DDT. 

Agriculture  officials  denied  any  such  report 
exists,  but  did  announce  yesterday  the  de- 
partment had  ordered  a  temporary  halt  In 
the  use  of  nine  persistent  or  long-lasting 
pesticides — Including  DDT— in  government 
pest  control  programs. 

Tbe  Wisconsin  Democrat  called  on  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  to  ban 
use  of  the  toxic  pesticide  altogether. 

Nelson  said  the  department  has  kept  tbe 
report  quiet  because  "they  haven't  done  any- 
thing about  It." 

But  Dr.  G.  W.  Irving  Jr.,  administrator  of 
tbe  USDA's  agricultural  research  service,  and 
Harry  W.  Hays,  director  of  the  pesticides  reg- 
ulation division,  said  no  such  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  Hardin. 

"If  there  bad  been  a  report  I  would  have 
known  about  It."  Irving  said. 

NeUon  acknowledged  the  report  may  not 
yet  have  reached  Hardin's  desk.  But  he 
added.  "There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  the 
report  exists." 

He  contended  the  department's  temporary 
halt  to  use  of  DDT  in  its  own  programs  was 
a  "ridiculous  palUatlve"  designed  to  assuaee 
public  opinion. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  Amer- 
ica's worst  offender,"  Nelson  asserted.  "It  Is 
locked  In  with  the  agrlcvUtural  Interests  that 
use  DDT." 

Nelson  said  Hardin  set  up  a  special  Intra- 
departmental  committee  to  study  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search CouncU  Report  on  Persistent  Pesti- 
cides. 

The  USDA  committee  recommended  a  ban 
on  aerial  dusting  with  DDT  and  use  of  the 
pesUclde  in  "aquatic  areas"— near  lakes 
rivers  and  streams,  he  said. 

Nelson  has  contended  DDT  Is  contaminat- 
ing America's  waters — especially  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area— and  poisoning  the  environment 
for  fish,  wUdllfe  and  even  man. 

The  committee's  recommendations  don't 
go  far  enough,  he  said,  even  though  tbey  are 
"a  step  forward." 

The  temporary  suspension — good  until 
completion  of  a  30-day  review— affects  USDA 
pest  control  operations  on  military  and  clvU- 
lan  airports.  Joint  federal-state  projects  and 
national  forests. 

In  addition  to  DDT.  pesticides  Involved  are 
Dieldrln,  Endrln,  Aldrtn,  Chlordane,  Toxa- 
phene.  Lindane,  Heptachlor,  and  BHC.  All 
are  "persistent"  long-lasting  pesUcldes. 

Undersecretary  of  AgriciUture  J.  Phil 
Campbell,  who  annoimoed  the  suspension, 
said  It  was  ordered  because  of  "the  preeent 
concern  over  protection  of  our  environment 
from  contamination." 

Only  a  minor  percentage  of  the  persistent 
pesticides  used  In  tbe  United  States  are  used 
In  the  programs  affected  by  the  temporary 
ban.  Irving  said. 
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[From  the  New  Tock  Times,  July  9,  1909] 

FDEXAL     Uat     OF    DDT    RXSTRICTXD    PEMOINa 

Bmttlt  or  30-Dat  Studt 


(By  Oladwln  HIU) 
Los  Ancelks,  July  9. — Under  preesurea 
from  many  quarters  atwut  the  harmful  side 
effecte  of  "hard"  pesticides,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  today  that  It  waa 
suspending  the  use  of  DDT  and  eight  other 
similar  compounds  In  its  programs  pending 
a  30-day  "review." 

The  action  waa  In  line  with  recent  recom- 
mendations of  a  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council  pesticide 
study  requested  by  the  department 

The  moet  controversial  of  the  current  pro- 
grams Is  the  application  of  dleldrln,  which  is 
more  toxic  than  DDT,  to  airports  to  avert  any 
Insect  infestation  from  airplanes  from  over- 
seas. 

The  projected  treatment  of  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  which  was  dis- 
closed last  week,  brought  protests  from  con- 
servationists that  accidental  runoff  might 
poison  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

More  than  250,000  pounds  of  dleldrln  has 
been  applied  in  the  program  to  56  military 
and  civilian  airports  across  the  country  over 
the  last  18  years,  including  the  principal  air- 
port* arouiwl  New  York  and  Washington. 

Besides  DDT  and  dleldrln,  the  suspension 
covers  endrln  aldrln,  chlordane,  toxaphene, 
lindane,  heptachlor  and  benzene  hexachlo- 
nde.  The  action  was  announced  In  Washing- 
ton by  J.  Phil  Campbell,  acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  who  is  traveling  in  the  West. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat who  has  been  campaigning  against  DDT, 
urged  Secretary  Hardin,  in  a  communication 
released  today,  to  Impose  a  national  ban  on 
the  application  of  DDT  by  aerial  "dusting" 
and  by  any  method  In  areas  close  to  bodies  of 
water,  as  constructive  steps  toward  eventual 
elimination  of  the  compound. 

These  restrictions  were  said  to  have  beea 
recommended  by  an  unpubUcized  intrade- 
partmental  committee  that  waa  recently  set 
up  by  Secretary  Hardin  to  assess  the  Academy 
of  Science-Research  Council  report. 

All  the  pesticides  Involved  in  the  suspen- 
sion belong  to  the  man-made  chemical  fam- 
ily of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  which  are 
distinctive  for  their  toxicity  and  longevity 
They  do  not  dissolve  readily  In  water  and 
tend  to  remain  concentrated.  They  accumu- 
late particularly  in  the  organs  of  flah  and 
birds,  and  apparently  disrupt  reproduction. 

DTFT.nRIN   KNOWLEDGE  SCANT 

Most  humans  now  have  DDT  in  their  bodies 
although  the  body  tends  to  eliminate 
it  before  it  reaches  a  toxic  level.  On  dleldrln 
and  the  other  compounds,  knowledge  is  less 
specific. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been  us- 
ing what  it  called  "the  persistent  pesUcldee" 
to  counter  such  insects  as  the  Japanese 
beeUe,  the  white-fringed  beetle,  pine  bark 
beetles,  the  European  chafer  and  the  Tus- 
sock moth,  in  the  airport  program,  in  na- 
tional forests  and  in  various  Federal-state 
projects. 

The  department  announcement  said  that 
the  review  "wUl  consider  possible  alternative 
control  methods.  Including  other  chemicals." 
"Although  the  programs  are  carefuUy 
planned,  to  insure  maximum  safety  to  man 
animals  and  our  natural  resources,"  Mr 
CampbeU  said,  "the  present  concern  over 
protection  of  our  environment  from  contam- 
inaUon  warrants  a  further  review  of  our 
control  operations." 

The  review  will  be  conducted  by  depart- 
ment personnel,  but  its  conclusions  will  be 
subject  to  review  In  turn  by  the  intradepart- 
mentai  Federal  Committee  on  Pest  Control 
which  oversees  Federal  control  programs. 

The  Academy  of  Science-Research  Council 
report  had  recommended  that  "further  and 
more  effective  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  the 


needless  or  Inadvertent  release  of  peiBlBtent 
pesticides  Into  the  environment" 

AT   LKA8T  33    waiitw  TUMATED 

Begardlng  the  dleldrln  program,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Agriculture  Department's  plant 
pest  control  division.  Donald  R.  Shepherd, 
said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that  at  least 
23  military  baaee  and  33  civilian  airports  bad 
been  treated  and.  In  a  number  of  cases  re- 
treated since  1984,  with  the  Ides  of  m^i^g 
the  sou  lethal  to  any  insect  coming  off  an 
airplane. 

About  75.000  acres  of  land  were  Involved. 
The  standard  appUcatlon  Is  30  pounds  of  a 
10  percent  granular  dleldrln-and-clay  com- 
pound per  acre,  representing  three  poimds  of 
pure  dleldrln. 

Dleldrln  was  used,  Mr.  Shepherd  said,  be- 
cause one  pound  of  it  was  equal  to  about 
eight  pounds  of  DDT  In  InsecUcldal  effects 
calculated  to  last  from  Ave  to  seven  years 
minimizing  reappUcations. 

Some  scientists  say  the  use  of  such  a  pow- 
erful chemical  is  unnecessary  and  that  this 
widespread  appUcatton  of  it  may  well  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  dleldrln  that  Is  regu- 
larly showing  up,  along  with  DDT.  In  fish 
and  birds. 

"There's  enough  of  It  around  now  to  kill 
eagles  and  peregrine  falcons,  and  we're  finding 
It  regularly  in  West  Coast  peUcans,"  Dr 
Robert  Rlsebrough,  a  biochemist  of  the  UxU- 
verslty  of  California  at  Berkeley,  said  In  a 
telephone  interview. 

HIGH  RATE  OP  TOXIUITI 

'In  the  Lake  Michigan  Coho  Salmon,"  said 
Dr.  Charles  Wurster.  a  biologist  at  the  Stete 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  who 
^fSr,****"  prominent  In  the  national  antl- 
DDT  campaign,  "where  there  will  be  7  parts 
per  million  of  DDT.  you  may  find  one-quarter 
of  a  part  per  million  of  dleldrln.  There's  less 
Of  It,  but  It's  much  worse  than  DDT  in  terms 
of  toxicity. 

*n"^,"*®  °'  dleldrln  on  airports  is  foolish. 
All  the  insects  have  to  do  Is  get  off  the  plane 
and  fly.  The  solution  is  to  treat  the  airplane 
not  poUon  the  environment  aroimd  it " 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  that  attention  had  been 
given  In  each  case  to  local  ecological  fac- 
tors—that treatment  of  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
In  CaUfomla  was  deferred  pending  a  study 
Of  Its  colony  of  burrowing  owls,  which  might 
be  poisoned.  ""b^i. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  a  runoff  of  the 
chemical  had  resulted  In  "a  few  fish  kills" 
during  the  program.  He  said  that  at  Norfolk 
Va.,  where  there  had  been  Intensive  appU- 
catlons,  state  agencies  found  dleldrln  In 
oysters  and  shrimps,  but  that  "It  wasn't 
considered  hazardous." 
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KANSAS  EDITOR  WKl'l'KB  PERCEP- 
TIVELY ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  two 
excellent  editorials  published  In  the  Sall- 
na.  Kans.,  Journal.  And  at  a  time  when 
we  are  very  much  concerned  with  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  matters,  I  wish 
to  caU  these  editorials  to  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

The  editor.  Mr.  Whitley  Austin,  ob- 
serves with  great  perception  that  many 
of  our  policies  have  been  based  on  myths 
and  exaggerated  notions  of  our  power  to 
control  world  events.  As  he  puts  It: 

We  have  fondly  believed  we  can  whip  any- 
one, out-produce  anyone,  out-bank  anyone 
out-boss  anjrona. 

But  we  are  "getting  our  come-up- 
pance."  We  must  now  make  a  realistic 
assessment  of  "what  we  can  actually  do 
and  get  away  with  and  then  proceed  to 
do  It." 

One  of  the  things  we  must  strive  for 
is  more  effective  communication   with 
the  great  powers— Russia,  China,  Japan 
and  West  Germany.  Mr.  Austin  states  it 
well: 

We  don't  have  to  get  In  bed  with  them  but 
we  can  talk  and  trade  with  them  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  advantage.  Stress  the  "mutu- 
al" — ^it  Is  the  only  way  to  make  a  successful 
bargain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials entitled  "Palry  Tales,  the  Basis  of 
Our  Foreign  Policy,"  of  June  27,  and 
"Where  Do  We  Begin  Our  National  De- 
fense?" of  July  2.  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
July  9, 1969) 

Agriculture  Departj4ent  Suspends  Use 
OF  DDT 

The  Agriculture  Department  yesterday 
ordered  a  halt  to  use  of  nine  long-lasting  pes- 
Ucides,  including  DDT  and  Dleldrln,  In  its 
pest  control  programs. 

The  order  followed  urgent  requests  by  Sen 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D-WU.) ,  that  all  use  of  DDT 
be  banned,  and  by  Rep.  Bertram  L.  Podell 
(D-N.Y.),  that  DDT  not  even  be  produced 

Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  J  Phil 
Campbell  said  the  departmental  suspension 
was  ordered  pending  a  review  of  the  pest 
control  programs,  to  be  completed  In  30  days 

Campbell's  order  affected  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  which  involve 
applications  of  DDT,  Dteldrin,  Endrin  Al- 
drln, Chlordane.  Toxaphene.  Heptachlcr  and 
BHC. 

Departmental  pest  control  opera.Uons  on 
military  and  clvlUan  airports  will  be  halted 
along  with  cooperaUve  Federal-state  projects 
and  application  of  pesticides  in  national 
forests.  Campbell  stiid. 


(Fkom  the  Sallna  (Kans.)  Journal,  June  37 

1969] 

Fabt  Talbs  TBI  Basis  of  Odb  Vowoatt 

POLICT 

How  long  can  tbe  United  States  operate 

Its  foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of  fairy  tales? 

In    essence,    this    was    the    question    Alf 

I^ndon  asked  in  his  lecture  at  Tfa-nanfl  state 

University  earlier  thif  week. 

Because  Washington  has  placed  Ite  faith 
In  characters  that  might  liave  come  out  o* 
the  Wizard  of  Oz,  we  are  In  a  bushel  of 
trouble,  from  Vietnam  to  the  Holy  Land, 
from  the  city  ghettos  to  the  market  places 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  long  stretch 
of  South  America. 

We  have  fondly  believed  we  can  whip  any- 
one, out-produce  anyone,  out-bank  anyone, 
out-boss  anyone— and  we  ai«  getting  our 
come-uppance. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  seem  scared 
to  death  of  the  Russian  Dragon  breathing 
the  fires  of  Communism,  we  act  as  U  Oblna 
didn't  exist. 

We  burn  incense  to  the  Good  Fairy  Democ- 
racy while  we  cultivate  the  Dictator  Witches. 
But  oiirs  isn't  a  Never-Never  Land;  it's  a 
hard,  real  world;  and  Alf  Landon  thinks  we 
should  shape  up  to  It. 

First,  we  should  bum  our  Illusions.  Our 
strength  Is  not  as  the  strength  of  ten.  neither 
is  our  heart  pure. 

Having  discovered  what  we  actually  can 
do  and  get  away  with,  we  should  proceed 
to  do  it.  Thte  is  not  Isolationism,  new  or 
old.  It  is  practical  common  sense,  including 
acceptance  of  our  limitations. 

Landon  certainly  is  not  an  isolationist. 
In  sum.  he  beUeves  that,  while  warily  keep- 
ing our  vitals  clutched,  we  should  deal  hard- 
headedly  with  both  China  and  Russia  to 
restore  trade  and  peace  to  the  world 


And  altbotigh  these  three,  the  United 
States,  Russia  and  China,  are  the  great  pow- 
ers, they  also  have  their  limitations  Even 
coUectlvely.  they  are  not  Imperial  Wizards. 
So  we  should  use  our  heads  and  deal  with 
the  rest,  not  as  a  Good  Fairy  distributing 
gold  dust  and  diamond  promisee,  but  as  a 
merchant  cultivating  customers,  particularly 
Important  ones  such  as  Japan  and  West 
Germany. 

Perhaps  In  the  dank  cellars  of  the  White 
House  or  the  rooftop  cocktail  lounge  of  the 
State  Department  a  foreign  policy  of  this 
kind  Is  being  shaped.  Perhaps.  There  are  few 
signs  of  it.  The  gnomes  and  fairies  are  stUl 
busy  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  Nixon  seems  content  to  apply  kisses  to 
the  scratches,  emporlzlng,  waiting,  game 
playing. 

Alf  Landon  has  shown  the  way  ouit  of  the 
picture  book  department.  But  artlciUatlon  of 
a  new  foreign  policy  must  come  from  those 
with  the  power  to  apply  it.  Until  that  policy 
Is  spelled,  proof-read  and  published,  we  may 
expect  more  nightmares. 

[Prom  the  Sallna  (Kans.)    Journal.  July  2 

1969] 
Where  Do  We  Begin  Otjb  Nationai,  Defense? 

"If  we  puU  out  of  Vietnam,  where  do  we 
stop?",  a  friend  asked  the  other  evening. 

A  better  question  is:  "Where  do  we  begin?" 

If  the  Issue  Is  national  defense.  It  Involves 
more  than  protection  of  U.S.  geography  or 
salvation  of  disastrous  pride. 

Because  no  great  nation  can  live  In  Isola- 
tion, we  need  a  world  enough  at  peace  so 
we  can  trade  and  communicate  with  moet  of 

We  have  tried  several  ways  but  they  have 
not  worked. 

Except  in  some  of  Its  humanitarian  aspects, 
the  United  Nations  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. We  are  far  from  ready  to  discard  It  but 
we  cannot  rely  upon  It. 

Collective  security  treaties  as  elaborated  by 
the  late  Foster  DuUes  have  become  close  to 
worthless.  What  nation.  Including  those  In 
the  area  and  directly  concerned,  has  given 
us  more  than  nominal  help  In  Vietnam?  If 
NATO  were  put  to  the  test,  what  would  or 
could  It  do?  The  web  of  treaties  seem  mostly 
to  entangle,  not  shield  us. 

We  have  discovered  to  our  sorrow  that  we 
are  not  effective  world  poUcemen,  even  upon 
a  selective  basis.  We  saved  aU  of  China  and 
are  left  wet-nursing  Formosa.  Korea  remains 
a  potential  bomb;  South  Korea 'prospers  only 
because  of  a  constant  Infusion  of  our  money 
and  troops. 

Our  tragic  Vietnam  effort  has  not  deterred 
the  spread  of  Commimlsm  but  Invited  it  In 
Southeast  Asia;  rather  than  establish  liberty 
we  have  created  a  colonial  dictatorship;  we 
may  end  up  having  to  fight  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  weU  as  the  North. 

So  when  do  we  begin  a  plan  that  works? 

Not,  let  me  write  at  once,  by  razing  the 
Pentagon.  Aside  from  protecting  oiu-  con- 
tinental and  Island  possessions,  we  need  to 
ride  shotgun  on  oiu*  lines  of  communication. 
A  look  at  the  globe  tells  us  this  means  sea 
power  and  air  power,  not  a  land  expeditionary 
force. 

It  Is  even  more  Important  to  have  some- 
thing to  commvmloate  and  parties  on  the 
other  end  of  the  lines.  Whether  you  like  them 
or  not,  the  other  Important  powers  today  are 
chlefiy  Russia.  China.  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many. We  dont  have  to  get  In  bed  with  them 
but  we  can  talk  and  trade  with  them  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  advantage.  Stress  the 
"mutual";  It  Is  the  only  way  to  make  a 
successful  bargain. 

This  may  seem  more  an  expression  of  greed 
than  of  Ideals.  Perhaps  but  not  necessarily. 
And  It  Is  free  from  the  paranoic  fears  that 
have  crippled  and  misled  us.  What  Is  evil 
about  diminishing  poverty  and  hunger? 

This  also  Is  a  vast  over-slmpUflcatlon  of 
the  problems.  But  It  1b  a  good  premise  on 


which  to  begin.  To  stop  the  old  mistakes  Is 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  start. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXm 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  further 
evidence  of  a  possible  Hnic  between  can- 
cer and  the  widespread  use  of  certain 
persistent  pesticides  was  presented  at 
hearings  of  a  New  Yorlc  State  legislative 
subcommittee  yesterday  on  a  proposal  to 
ban  DDT,  as  reported  by  this  morning's 
New  York  Times. 

Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  director  of  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute,  told  the 
Environmental  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature — just  one 
of  the  many  State  legislatures  consider- 
ing proposals  to  ban  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides — that  research  done 
by  the  institute  "indicates  certain  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons  clearly  produced 
tumors  in  mice."  He  warned  that  If  these 
chemicals  create  problems  in  lower 
forms,  then  we  must  be  careful  on  how 
we  gamble  on  their  use  in  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  New  York  State  Pesticide  Control 
Board  has  urged  immediate  controls  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides 
and  a  ban  on  sales  of  DDT  by  1971.  The 
board's  action  adds  to  the  growing  con- 
cern in  our  country  and  throughout  the 
world  for  the  potential  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment and  human  health  of  the 
continued  use  of  toxic,  persistent  pesti- 
cides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  and  a  second  Times 
article  regarding  the  annual  report  of 
Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  Director  General  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  in  which 
he  cited  the  continued  use  of  DDT  as  a 
disease  eradicator  and  stressed  the  need 
to  develop  substitutes  to  take  the  place 
of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  human  health,  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  pcrint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1969) 

Some  PEsricmEs  Abb  Linked  to  Cancer 
(By  Bill  Kovach) 

Bttfpalo,  July  9. — A  possible  link  between 
cancer  and  the  widespread  use  of  certain 
pesticides  was  added  to  the  growing  concern 
over  the  use  of  such  chemicals  at  hearings 
of  a  state  legislative  subommlttee  here  today. 

Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  director  of  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute,  told  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Subcommittee  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  soon-to-be  published  research 
done  by  the  Institute  that  Indicates  certain 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  (a  class  of  chemi- 
cals Included  in  DDT  and  a  nimiber  of  other 
pesticides)  "clearly"  produced  tumors  in 
mice. 

"If  we  find  these  ohemlcaJg  create  problems 
in  lower  forms."  Dr.  Grace  told  the  legisla- 
tors, "then  we  must  be  extremely  careful 
on  how  we  gamble  on  their  use  in  our  en- 
vironment." 

Though  Dr.  Grace  was  careful  to  draw  no 
direct  connection  between  his  research  and 
cancer  in  humans,  he  said  the  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  itself  was 
reason  for  caution  in  the  use  of  "potent  com- 
pounds with  potent  effects  which  are  per- 
sistent and  whose  buUd-up  becomes  concen- 
trated." 

The  tesUmony  came  as  the  subcommittee 
Joined  by  two  other  legislative  committees 
conoramed  with  agriculture  and  cooswva- 


tlon.  opened  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
to  consider  the  need  for  state  legislation  on 
pesticide  controls. 

CONFIJCTINO  views   ON   8AFETT 

Representatives  of  government  and  the 
chemical  Industry  presented  two  conflicting 
pictures  of  the  dangers  posed  to  human  wel- 
fare by  a  group  of  pesticides  in  wide  use. 
Including  DDT.  Chlordane  and  Rhothane. 

The  State  Pesticide  Control  Board  recently 
urged  the  commissioner  of  health,  agricul- 
ture and  markets,  and  conservation  to  begin 
immediate  controls  of  this  group  of  pesti- 
cides. The  board  has  also  called  for  a  ban  on 
sales — except  in  emergencies — of  DDT  by 
1971  and  legislation  to  require  the  licensing 
of  all  who  use  such  pesticides. 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Wills,  secretary  of  the  Pes- 
ticide Control  Board,  said  the  l>oaid  took  the 
action  because  it  was  "disturbed  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  adverse  effects  of  halogenated  (or 
chlorinated)  hydrocarbon  pesticides  on  hu- 
man health."  He  cited  evidence  that  their 
"uncontrolled  use"  could  result  In  a  number 
of  dlseaflee  In  humans. 

Later  a  representative  of  the  Shell  Oil  Ocm- 
pany.  which  manufactures  some  pesticides 
but  not  DDT.  charged  that  much  of  the  tesU- 
mony heard  by  the  committee,  was  "unsub- 
stantiated as  far  as  we're  concerned."  T.  R. 
Pitzslmmons  said  his  company's  pesticide 
workers  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  chemi- 
cals for  up  to  15  years  "are  among  the 
healthiest  employes  of  our  company." 

He  Joined  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Parm  Bureau  tn  urgflng  the  legislators 
to  "go  slow"  in  the  area  of  controlling  or 
planning  pesticide  use. 

The  subcommittee  Chairman.  Assembly- 
man Chestw  R.  Hardt,  Republican  of  Wll- 
llamsvllle.  said  the  committee  would  con- 
tinue the  study  at  meetings  to  be  announced 
later. 

DDT  Cubs  Qxtestionb) 
i  (By  John  H.  Penton) 

Boston,  July  9. — The  Director  Genera  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  counseled  to- 
day against  restrictions  of  the  pesticide  DDT 
in  countries  where  the  eradication  of  insect- 
borne  diseases  was  of  prime  Importance. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  22d  aseambly 
of  the  association.  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  the  Di- 
rector General,  said.  "We  must  not  forget 
the  enormous  benefits  Insecticides  have 
brought  to  himaanlty."  Sessions  of  the  assem- 
bly opened  yesterday  at  the  War  Memorial 
Auditorium  and  will  continue  through  JiUy 

I>r.  Candau.  a  Brazilian,  whose  country  in- 
cludes Jxmgle  territory,  told  the  delegates  of 
more  than  100  nations  that  the  concept  of 
malaria  eradication  rested  "completely"  on 
the  continued  use  of  DDT. 

"The  record  of  the  safety  of  DDT  to  man 
has  been  outetanding  In  the  last  20  years." 
said  Dr.  Candau.  "and  its  low  cost  makes  it 
Irreplaceable  in  public  health  at  the  present 
time." 

NEW    COMFOUin>S    SOUGHT 

LimitaiUons  In  the  use  of  DDT.  he  went  on 
"would  give  rise  to  grave  health  problems  In 
the  majority  of  the  developing  countries." 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Candau  said,  the 
World  Health  Organization  was  seeking  com- 
pounds that  might  take  the  place  of  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons  in  public  health.  He 
said  there  was  every  possibility  that  effective 
nonperslstent  and  economically  feasible  sub- 
stitutes might  be  found. 

DDT  is  a  chlorinated  hydrocardon.  Its 
scientific  name  is  dichloro-dlpbenyl-trl- 
chloro-ethane. 

Dr.  Candau  asserted :  "I  hope  that  restric- 
tions applied  to  the  use  of  DDT  because 
of  its  effects  on  wild  life  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  where  insect-borne  diseases  are  rare 
will  not  lead  to  similar  and  unjustifiable 
meastires  in  countries  where  these  diseases 
are  of  paramount  inqxjrtanoe." 
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In  covering  a  broad  field  of  conoem  to 
tbe  organization.  Dr.  Candau  also  said  that 
In  the  effort  to  Improve  world  health,  pri- 
ority mu«t  be  given  to  the  numpower  situa- 
tion. The  lack  of  trained  personnel,  he  said, 
affected  both  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

ON  NXID  FOK  DOCrOBS 

"Physicians  in  all  countries,"  be  went  on, 
"coxild  be  used  to  better  advantage  if  they 
were  reUeved  of  fimctlons  that  could  be 
carried  out  by  other  members  of  the 
(health]  team." 

Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  PubUc  Health  Service, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  yesterday,  addressed  the 
delegates  earlier. 

Dr.  Stewart  said  that  a  minima;  goal  of 
the  organization  was  that  "no  man  or  popu- 
lation group  should  be  compelled  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  preventable  risk  of  dis- 
ease or  disability  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  as  a  condition  of  urban  or  rural 
living." 


THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OP  BREA.  CALIF. 

Mr.  MORPHY.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  to  e^tpress  my  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  good  people 
of  Brea,  CaUf.,  on  behalf  of  our  young 
Marines  at  Camp  Pendleton  75  miles 
away.  These  are  the  Marines  who  have 
fought  so  heroically  in  Vietnam,  a  land 
half  the  size  of  this  State  in  which  they 
were  trained.  Brea,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
small  community  of  about  16,000  people. 
But  size  is  no  requisite  for  achievement 
or  compassion.  Brea  has  a  big  and  very 
warm  heart.  Brea  knows  humility,  but  its 
story  deserves  to  be  told.  It  deserves  to 
be  heard,  for  I  believe  all  of  us  can  learn 
even  a  little  from  it.  Critics  and  sup- 
porters of  that  far  off  war  will  agree,  I 
believe,  that  there  is  a  sipnlflcant  moral 
in  the  story  of  Brea. 

Almost  18  months  ago,  the  people  of 
Brea  opened  their  doors  and  hearts  to 
Marines  who  were  being  sent  to  Vietnam. 
They  call  it  the  Brea  Marine  Weekends, 
and  until  now  more  than  3,500  Marines 
have  spent  such  holidays  in  340  homes 
of  Brea.  The  project  has  the  full  support 
of  Brea's  city  council,  its  mayor  and 
other  members  of  the  city  government. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Brea  Congrega- 
tional Church,  whose  minister,  Charles  E 
Harlow,  says  briefly: 

This  program  has  been  uniquely  success- 
ful. Lives  have  been  changed— those  of  the 
Marines  and  of  the  weekend  "parents." 

Mr.  President,  one  out  of  every  35  Ma- 
nnes  in  Vietnam  has  spent  a  weekend 
with  a  Brea  family.  And  three  out  of 
every  four  of  them  write  to  these  f amUies 
from  the  battlefront.  If  this  is  not  elo- 
quent testimony  to  such  friendship  and 
compassion  then  I  do  not  know  what  Is. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  US 
Marine  Corps  headquarters  for  its  com- 
ments on  the  Brea  program.  Since  then  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  that  he  has  for- 
warded a  certificate  of  appreciation  to 
the  community  of  Brea  for  this  "out- 
standing example  of  unselfish  commu- 
nity and  pubUc  service."  The  Marine 
Corps  tells: 

The  program  has  Indeed  been  of  ezeeo- 
tlonal  benefit  to  the  morale  of  those  Marines 
fortunate  enough  to  participate 


During  their  13-month  hitches  in  Viet- 
nam, as  I  have  mentioned,  many  of  these 
Marines  write  to  their  Brea  "families." 
They  write:  "You  mean  you  really  care?" 
or  "Why  do  you  do  this?"  or  "May  God 
bless  you."  And  they  write  that  their 
weekend  visits  have  led  many  of  them  to 
stop  and  ponder  their  future. 

Mr.  Harlow  has  expressed  concern  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  similar 
community  programs  for  our  servicemen 
throughout  the  country.  He  believes  that 
too  often  this  neglect  can  make  these 
men  feel  like  second-class  citizens  when, 
in  fact,  we  all  realize  they  represent  our 
defensive  first  line.  I  Join  him  in  the  hope 
that  other  cities  across  the  country  might 
find  merit  in  the  Brea  experience  which 
has  resulted  in  such  binding  ties  between 
our  military  of  whom  we  ask  so  much  and 
the  civilians  they  serve  so  well. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  when  these  men 
return  home  from  the  war,  many  of  them 
set  aside  a  few  days  of  their  precious 
leave  time  to  pay  return  visits  to  their 
Brea  "family."  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  saluting  these 
deserving  people  of  Brea. 


July  10,  1969 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  OEO-lllANS- 
PORT  FOUNDATION  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  significant  development  in  the  field  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation 

Announcement  is  being  made  today  of 
the  formation  of  the  Geo-Transport 
Foundation  of  New  England,  Inc.,  a 
private  nonprofit  group  organized  to  fa- 
cilitate development  of  effective  high- 
speed groimd  transportation  services  be- 
tween Boston,  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  central  Connecticut,  and  New 
York  City. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  founders  of  the  Geo-Transport 
Fovmdation  since  the  group  first  met  in- 
formally more  than  a  year  ago  as  the 

New   England   air  road   study  group 

NEAR.  During  the  past  year  I  have  at- 
tended several  meetings  of  the  NEAR 
group.  I  have  encouraged  their  Interest 
and  their  efforts  toward  development  of 
high-speed   ground   transportation. 

I  have  in  the  past  several  Congresses 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  re- 
gional rail  passenger  service  authorities; 
and  as  a  result  of  my  participation  in 
the  NEAR  group  discussions,  I  have  mod- 
ified my  bill  in  this  Congress  to  reflect 
the  COTiments  and  suggestions  offered  by 
members  of  the  group. 

It  has  been  for  me  a  most  stimulating 
and  encouraging  experience,  because  the 
NEAR  group  and  the  Geo-Transport 
Foundation  represent  an  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  business  community  to 
the  prospects  and  potential  of  high-speed 
groimd  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress,  in  1965, 
recognized  the  need  for  improved  public 
ground  transportation  by  adopting  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act. 
That  leglslaUon,  In  which  I  am  proud 
to  claim  a  paternal  Interest,  provided  for 
a  relatively  modest  program  of  research 
development,  and  demonstratirais  In 
nwn-veed  ground  transportaUan. 


It  has  been  clear  from  the  outset,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government's  role  In  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation would  be  a  limited  one.  Indeed 
the  1965  act  provided  what  was  essen- 
tially seed  money  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  passenger  transpor- 
tation field  in  which  there  had  been  no 
significant  research  and  development  ef- 
forts for  the  past  50  years. 

The  program.  In  short,  is  designed  to 
provide  leadership  and  stimulation  to 
private  enterprise.  But  if  there  is  to  be 
any  slgnlflcant  Implementauticm  of  high 
speed  ground  transportation  systems, 
private  industry  must  play  the  majw 
role. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  that  this 
group  of  responsible  and  prominent 
business  leaders  in  the  New  England 
area  has  demonstrated  such  a  deep  in- 
terest In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion systems  to  serve  the  region. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  group  Is 
composed  of  experienced  business  lead- 
ers with  a  vision  of  the  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  the  current  members  of  the  Geo- 
Transport  Foundation. 

The  function  of  the  Geo-Transport 
Foundation,  Mr.  President,  is  viewed  as  a 
transitional  one.  Essentially,  the  founda- 
tion will  attempt  to  devise  and  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  a  new  organization  or 
agency  that  can  provide  the  required 
coordination  and  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  sectors. 

The  ultimate  goals  of  this  new  agency, 
as  outlined  by  the  Geo-Transport 
Foundation,  are  ambitious  and  far 
reaching.  The  new  organization  would 
seek:  First,  to  take  over  and  operate 
intercity  raUroad  passengers  services; 
second,  to  design,  build,  and  operate  a 
new-technology  high-speed  groimd  pas- 
senger transport  system;  third,  to  effec- 
tively blend  public  and  private  capital  In 
the  conduct  of  these  operations;  and. 
fourth,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  grants 
from  local,  State,  and  Federal  transpor- 
tation assistance  programs. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  improved  rail  pas- 
senger and  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation services  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  heartened  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Geo-Transport  Foundation  I 
believe  the  foundation's  program  and  ob- 
jectives deserve  the  most  serious  and 
sympathetic  consideration  by  all  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups  concerned 
with  providing  balanced  transportation 
senrices  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  future. 

I  asls.  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  RicoBD  at  this  point  a  statement  of 
the  background  and  goals  of  the  Geo- 
Transport  Foundation  of  New  England 
mc,  prepared  by  the  foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oko-Tkambport  Foundation  Members 
The    members    of    NEAR    and   the    Geo- 
Transport  Foundation  are: 

Paul  Baran.  Treasurer,  institute  For  The 
Future,  Mlddletown,  Connecticut 

Richard  M.  Blssell,  Jr.,  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Planning.  United  Aircraft  CJorp.,  East 
Hartford,  ConnecUcut. 
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Frank  P.  Davidson,  President,  Institute 
For  The  Future,  New  York  City. 

Georges  F.  Dorlot.  President,  American 
Research  &  Development  Corp.,  Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

Byron  K.  Elliott,  Retired  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

George  P.  Gardner.  Jr.,  Partner,  Paine, 
Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Charles  Jackson,  Jr.,  Attorney,  Gaston, 
Snow,  Motley  &  Holt,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  L.  Miller,  Professor  of  Engineering. 
M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

G.  WllUam  Miller,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Textron,  Inc.,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Ernest  B.  Tracy,  Partner,  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

William  C.  Whlttemore,  Senior  Vice  Pres- 
ident &  Treasurer.  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  members  have  counseled  with — 

Hon.  Claiborne  Pell.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  A.  Barry,  Jr.,  Vice  Prealdent,  De- 
Leuw,  Gather  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

T.  G.  FeUows,  Managing  Director,  Tracked 
Hovercraft  Limited,  London,  SW  1,  England. 

John  S.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  Director  of  Trans- 
portation Research,  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, Columbus,  Ohio. 

L.  M.  Homer,  Division  Vice  President,  Sur- 
face Transportation  Systems,  Sikorsky  Air- 
craft. Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  various 
management  representatives  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company. 

Geo-Transport  Foundation  of  New 

England 

backqround 

The  Geo-Transport  Foundation  started 
late  In  1967  when  a  group  of  distinguished 
New  Englanders  Initiated  a  series  of  infor- 
mal meetings  concerning  the  dilemma  posed 
by  the  decline  of  public  passenger  transpor- 
tation In  New  England.  Growing  highway 
congestion,  the  delays  and  shifting  patterns 
of  air  service,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  raU- 
road passenger  service  were  visible  to  every- 
one, and  having  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
economic  health  of  New  England.  This  group, 
which  called  itself  the  New  England  Air  Road 
(NEAR)  Study  group,  determined  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  reverse  this  passenger 
transport  service  deterioration. 

Initial  attention  was  given  to  corridor 
routes  linking  southern  New  England  with 
New  York.  A  group  of  Informal  studies  were 
\]ndertaken  which  pulled  together  previous 
similar  efforts  and  sought  to  detwmlne 
whether  It  Is  technlcaUy  and  economically 
feasible  to  provide  good  quality,  medium 
distance  Intercity  ground  passenger  transi>or- 
tation  which  could  assist  in  relieving  the 
overburden  on  local  air  and  highway  trans- 
port facilities.  Whether  such  a  service  might 
assist  in  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  New  England  was  also  investigated. 

The  NEAR  Study  Group  Reached  Six 
Principal  Conclusions: 

1.  The  provision  of  high  speed  Intercity 
ground  transportation  services  In  the  corri- 
dors between  Boston.  Providence.  Rhode 
Island-central  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Is  an  object  of  established  public  policy. 

2.  The  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's East  Coast  Corridor  Program  is 
conceptually  and  technically  sound,  but  has 
been  seriously  hampered  north  and  east  of 
New  York  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
mechanism  for  Implementation. 

3.  The  exigencies  of  the  present  situation 
caU  for  an  evolutionary  approach,  starting 
with  an  Improvement  of  existing  rail  inter- 
city passenger  services  and  progressing 
through  several  stages  of  development  to 
the  design,  construction  and  operation  of  an 
entirely  new  high  speed  ground  service  uti- 
lizing the  best  of  the  new  technologies. 


4.  The  Implementation  of  such  plan  re- 
quires the  active  support  and  cooperation  of 
local,  state  and  federal  governments  and  of 
private  Industry.  However,  no  meohanlsm  ex- 
ists for  establishing  this  essential  coopera- 
tion and  Implementing  the  resulting  service. 

5.  An  exoeUent  opportunity  exists  to  con- 
struct a:n  international  SST  Jet  port  In  east- 
em  Connecticut-western  Rhode  Island 
which  could  effectively  serve  Boston  and 
New  York,  in  addition  to  all  of  southern 
New  England,  if  good  high  speed  ground 
transport  service  ooiUd  be  available  to  and 
from  the  airport  site. 

6.  There  exists  a  demand  tor  high  speed 
service  over  shorter  route  segments  (such  as 
Hartford  to  New  York,  and  Providence  to 
New  York)  where  highways  are  congested 
and  good  air  service  is  expensive  to  support 
and  difficult  to  provide.  Further,  The  Boston- 
New  York  market  Is  growing  so  fast  there 
is  need  right  now  for  a  good  high  speed 
ground  transport  system  to  relieve  air  and 
highway  congestion,  both  areas  where  future 
major  Increases  In  capacity  will  be  difficult 
and  costly  to  achieve. 

The  study  group  reviewed  the  reports  and 
studies  of  the  U.S.  Northeast  Corridor  Proj- 
ect, the  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
United  Aircraft,  and  others.  It  also  had  De- 
Leuw,  Cather  &  Co.,  Dillon  Read  &  Co..  and 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  correlate  and  re- 
view presently  available  data  concerning  sev- 
eral service  alternatives  to  get  a  sense  of  their 
probable  eooonmlc  feasibility.  These  studies 
indicate  that  with  modest  local,  state,  and 
federal  assistance  It  would  be  possible  to  cre- 
ate and  maintain  an  attractive  useful  Inter- 
cltv  ground  passenger  transport  service  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  In  the  Boston-New  York 
corridors,  both  for  an  Interim  railroad  serv- 
ice and  for  an  ultimate  new- technology 
high  speed  service. 

Informational  briefings  have  been  held 
with  several  New  England  governors  and  sen- 
ators, and  with  representatives  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  encoiiraglng. 

rORMATION    or    CEO-TRANSPORT    FOUNDATION 

The  NEAR  study  group  decided  that  it 
could  best  be  of  assistance  in  getting  active 
high  speed  ground  transport  development 
and  implementations  under  way  in  southern 
New  England  by  creating  an  organization 
which  could  bring  about  the  necessary  co- 
ordination and  couperatlon  between  the  con- 
cerned public  and  private  sectors,  and  by 
providing  a  mechanism  for  implementing  re- 
sulting plans. 

Accordingly,  the  Geo-Transport  Founda- 
tion of  New  England  was  formed  with  the 
specific  task  of  setting  up  a  new  agency 
which  can  (1)  take  over  and  operate  inter- 
city railroad  passenger  services;  (2)  Design, 
build  and  operate  a  new-technology  high 
speed  ground  passenger  transport  system: 
(3)  Effectively  blend  public  and  private  cap- 
ital In  the  conduct  of  these  tasks;  (4)  Be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  from  local,  state  and 
federal  transportation  assistance  progrrams. 
The  Geo-Transport  Foundation  of  New 
England  Is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Maseacbusetts  as  a  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  the  evolutionary  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  high 
speed  intercity  ground  transport  In  New 
England.  It  is  Intended  to  be  a  regional  or- 
ganization in  nature  and  supported  by  New 
England  Industry  and  government,  and 
therefore  responsive  to  local  Interests  and 
concerns. 

The  GTF  is  intended  as  a  transitional  or- 
ganization which  will  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween an  informal  study  group  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new,  permanent  agency  which  can 
actually  finance,  acquire,  build  and  operate 
interstate  high  speed  ground  passenger 
transport  systems.  GTF  has  as  its  principal 
task  the  creation  of  this  new  agency  and 
getting  it  set  up  and  In  business.  Blending 
the  Interest  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 


tors of  the  economy  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  implementing  joint  regional  federal  high 
speed  ground  transport  programs  Is  a  prime 
goal  of  GTF. 

CXJMMXtTT  OTF  OROANIZATION   AND  FUNDtNO 

Initially  the  Foundation  is  being  supported 
by  principal  New  England  Industries.  It  Is 
desired  to  have  the  governments  of  the  New 
England  states  represented  in  and  support- 
ing the  organlzaUon.  Application  Is  being 
made  to  the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion for  funds  to  support  a  study  of  alter- 
native organizational  forms  for  the  ulti- 
mate agency  which  will  enable  it  to  finance, 
launch  and  manage  a  high  speed  ground 
transport  service  in  New  England.  Funds 
will  be  needed  from  other  sources,  including 
state  governments,  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  two  stages  of  evoIuUonary 
service  (Improved  intercity  service  over  exist- 
ing Penn  Central  Unes,  and  the  institution 
of  modernized  railroad  passenger  service  over 
two  routes  between  Boston  and  New  York) 
and  the  correlation  of  these  with  regional, 
state  and  local  transportation  plana. 

Planning  for  the  new  technology  high 
speed  route  wlU  be  initiated  after  plans  are 
under  way  for  a  take-over  of  existing  rail- 
road Intercity  passenger  services. 

SHORT    RANGE     PIANNINO 

Within  the  next  year  the  Foundation  in- 
tends to  complete  detailed  plans  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  organization  which  can  Imple- 
ment the  plans  being  drafted.  Hopefully,  the 
resulting  organization  wlU  combine  the  In- 
terest of  local  and  state  governments,  and 
of  local  Industry  In  designing  and  operating 
a  service  which  wUl  be  eligible  for  support  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  plans  which  have  been 
JolnUy  developed  by  everyone  concerned. 

The  Foundation  also  Intends  to  draft  work 
plans  for  the  initial  tasks  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  new  organization,  and  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  the  Penn  Central  so  the  new 
organization  can  start  up  with  a  minimum 
of  lost  time  and  effort. 


ILLINOIS  DEMONSTRATES  STATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress important  actions  taken  by  our 
Illinois  State  Legislature  that  are  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

In  1969  in  Illinois  at  least  one  positive 
answer  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  State  governments  will  move  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  the  domestic 
problems  confronting  this  Nation.  In  6 
short  months.  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie,  with 
bipartisan  support  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, has  coaxed,  pushed,  and  pulled  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Illinois  into  a 
position  of  leadership. 

An  effective  State  government  must 
attack  the  domestic  problems  of  today. 
The  State  must  be  willing  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  the  taxing 
powers  available  to  it  to  insure  adequate 
revenues  from  an  equitable  tax  system. 
The  State  must  take  a  positive  and  ag- 
gressive role  in  those  program  areas  that 
appropriately  are  run  at  the  State  level. 
The  State  must  not  play  simply  a  care- 
taker role,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  abdicate 
its  responsibilities  by  turning  continually 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  program 
development  and  initiative,  on  the  other 
hand.  And  perhaps  most  imp£>rt,ant,  the 
effective  State  must  use  its  powers  to  help 
local  communities  in  their  tasks  of  pro- 
viding services  and  attacking  the  critical 
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problema  that  have  become  so  apparent 
In  recent  years. 

This  Is  the  course  that  has  been  laid 
out  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  While  Gov. 
Richard  OgUvle  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  this  is  only  a  beginning,  the 
steps  made  thus  far  are  Impressive. 

INCOia  TAX 

Within  the  restrictive  provisions  of  an 
archaic  State  Constitution  and  in  a  set- 
ting of  widespread  and  longstanding 
emotional  opposition  to  an  Income  tax, 
the  Ogilvie  administration  constructed, 
proposed  and  steered  through  the  Leg- 
islature, working  closely  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  most  significant  reform  in  the 
State  tax  structure  in  the  history  of 
Illinois. 

The  needs  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  met  in  the  past  by 
near-total  reliance  on  regressive  sales 
and  property  taxes  with  their  attendant 
hardships  on  low  and  fixed  income  fami- 
lies. The  yields  from  these  taxes  do  not 
grow  in  jsucceeding  years  commensurate 
with  theincreased  needs  for  schools,  wel- 
fare, and  other  vital  services.  Frequent 
increases  in  the  rates  of  these  taxes  over 
the  years  has  only  accented  the 
inequities. 

The  State  was  fiscally  seriously  sick 
and  the  band-aid  palliatives  and  poli- 
tically expedient  fiscal  gimmicks  of  the 
past  several  years  were  simply  not  ade- 
quate. A  bold  prescription  of  unpleasant 
tasting  strong  medicine  was  needed.  Gov- 
ernor Ogilvie  met  that  test  and  brought 
the  State  of  Illinois  into  the  front-rank 
of  States  meeting  their  responsibilities 
and  meeting  the  challenge  of  progressive 
action. 

A  2 la-percent  flat  rate  tax  on  gross 
income  of  individuals  without  any  loop- 
holes was  enacted.  A  4-percent  rate  was 
applied  to  corporations.  A  liberal  $1,000 
exemption  for  the  taxpayer  and  each 
dependent  is  the  only  deduction  provided 
from  adjusted  gross  income — line  9  of 
the  Federal  tax  form— in  addition,  capi- 
tal gains,  dividends,  and  State  and  local 
bond  interest  are  taxed  fully  as  ordinary 
income.  This  tax  was  accepted  by  the 
legislature  with  virtually  no  alterations 
to  its  structure. 

RKVENTTi;    SHAKING 

The  establishment  of  a  new  broadly 
based  source  of  revenue  for  the  State  was 
accompanied  by  a  specific  State-local 
fiscal  partnership  by  the  provision  that 
one-twelfth  of  the  revenues  from  the 
tax  would  be  shared  by  direct  per  capita 
distribution  to  city  and  county  govern- 
ments. This  principle,  which  many  of  us 
have  supported  and  worked  for  on  the 
Federal  level  for  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership has  become  a  reality  in  my  home 
State.  This  breakthrough  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  commitment  the  States 
are  wilUng  to  make  to  the  cities  In  the 
form  of  unrestricted  block-grants  over 
and  above  the  continuation,  and  in  fact 
increase,  in  various  existing  State-local 
categorical  aid  programs.  | 

Illinois  also  adjusted  the  sharing  of 
sales  tax  revenues  with  the  cities  by  in- 
creasing the  city  share  by  one-third  and 
decreasing  the  State  portion  an  equal 
amount.- This  greatly  adds  to  the  cities' 


ability  to  cope  with  their  own  diverse 
problems  as  they  best  see  fit  imder  the 
principles  of  homerule,  and  still  pre- 
vented the  onerous  sales  tax  from  being 
raised  above  its  existing  5-cent  total. 

We  in  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  well  advised  to  recognize  this  type  of 
commitment  to  the  levels  of  government 
cloeest  to  the  people  and  move  now  in 
our  deliberations  on  tax  reform  to  in- 
clude major  tax-sharing  with  the  States 
as  an  integral  part.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  such  legislation  and  will  work 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

MKETINO  THX  HXBM 

Education  was  rightfully  singled  out 
as  the  first  priority  of  the  Ogilvie  ad- 
ministration and  Illinois  this  year  took  a 
giant  step  forward  in  having  the  State 
bear  a  greater  proportion  of  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  our  schools.  State  support  for 
schools  was  increased  by  over  75  percent 
and  special  weighting  provisions  were 
added  to  give  additional  help  to  some 
urban  school  districts. 

Higher  education  made  great  advances 
when  the  State  support  for  our  2-year 
community  college  system  was  more  than 
doubled  and  two  complete  senior  univer- 
sities were  established,  the  first  new  in- 
stitutions since  1896. 

The  most  ambitious  highway  and 
road-building  program  in  the  history 
of  Illinois  was  authorized  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Trust  Authority  empowered  to 
issue  $2  bUlion  in  bonds  along  with  in- 
creases in  various  user  and  license  fees. 

The  necessity  to  match  Federal  high- 
way funds  has  required  four-fifths  of 
available  revenue  sources  in  Illinois — 
leaving  a  small  amount  for  all  other 
State  and  local  roads.  This  has  meant  a 
steady  deterioration  of  that  system  with 
over  6,000  miles  of  roads  and  over  1,000 
bridges  below  minimum  design  and  safe- 
ty standards.  In  addition,  a  supplement- 
al freeway  system  of  2,000  miles  of  new 
roads  is  vital  to  future  economic  growth 
and  development,  especially  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  southern  and 
western  Illinois  where  jobs  are  needed 
now. 

The  needs  for  highway  safety  will 
come  first  in  this  highway  program  and 
something  will  be  done  about  the  carnage 
on  Illinois  roads  which  last  year  in- 
volved 350.000  motor  vehicle  accidents 
with  155,000  injuries  and  2,500  deaths. 

EXECTTTIVE    MANAGEMENT 

Upon  taking  office  in  January  1969, 
Governor  Ogilvie  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  strong  central  leadership  to  a 
State  government  which  in  the  past  has 
been  little  more  than  a  collection  of  au- 
tonomous agencies  To  carry  out  this 
commitment,  a  bureau  of  the  budget 
within  the  executive  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor was  established  and  patterned  after 
our  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  By 
agreement  with  the  legislative  leadership, 
the  Governor  converted  the  State  from  a 
biennial  to  an  annual  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  in  order  to  make  the  heretofore 
ritualistic  budget  process  a  strong  plan- 
ning and  management  tool  in  Illinois. 

The  Governor's  office  of  human  re- 
sources was  established  by  executive 
order  to  focus  top-level  attention  on  the 
needs  of  minorities  and  to  expand  the 
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opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens.  This 
office  constitutes  a  major  commitment  by 
the  State  to  coordinate  and  implement 
both  GEO  and  model  cities  programs  and 
to  develop  innovative  answers  with  the 
State  to  oiu-  urban  crisis. 

Many  other  steps  were  taken,  both 
large  and  small.  A  full  department  of  law 
enforcement  was  established  with  an  IBI 
modeled  after  the  FBI  to  wage  the  war 
on  organized  crime  in  the  State.  A  de- 
partment of  local  government  affairs  waa 
created  to  consolidate  several  separate 
agencies  so  that  mimlcipalltles  might  get 
one-stop  service  in  dealing  with  the  State 
and  a  more  efficient  partnership  devel- 
oped. 

CONCLUSION 

The    most   important    message    that 
comes  from  a  review  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Illinois  in  the  last  6  months  is 
precisely  that— a  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened. Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  has  led 
Illinois  in  a  demonstration  that  State 
government  can  be  a  major  positive  force 
in  our  federal  system.  He  and  a  majority 
of  legislators  in  both  the  State  senate 
and  house  have  shown  that  a  State  can 
face  up  to  its  responsibilities — They  have 
had  the  rugged  courage  to  follow  what  in 
their  view  was  the  responsible  course,  po- 
Utically  risky  though  it  may  have  been. 
Strong  legislative  leadership  provided 
by    Representative    Ralph    T.    Smith, 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  Senator  W. 
Russell  Arrington,  president  pro  tempore 
and  majority  leader  of  the  senate,  meant 
that  all  the  creative  energies  of  the  State 
government  were  harnessed  together  in 
common  cause.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
political  courage  and  high  sense  of  public 
responsibility  which  these  leaders  have 
shown  in  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  story  is  concrete  proof  of 
the  new  and  exciting  chapters  which  will 
be  written  in  the  next  4  years  in  the 
revitalized  partnership  of  our  Federal 
system. 

Illinois  has  not  previously  been  in  the 
forefront  in  facing  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities. But  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  past  6  months  that  forecasts  a 
better  tomorrow  for  all  our  citizens  and 
a  stronger,  more  constructive  role  for  the 
State  and  its  mimlcipalities. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  1 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
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of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assignment  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Stennis  on  February  28,  1969,  appointed 
me  chairman  of  a  special  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Tactical  Air  Power  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Other  Members  appointed  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  were  Senator  Sy- 
mington, Young,  Thurmond,  Tower,  and 

GOLDWATER. 

Senator  Stennis  requested  that  we 
conduct  as  searching  an  inquiry  as  pos- 
sible into  the  request  of  the  military  for 
billions  of  dollars  pertaining  to  the  tac- 
tical aircraft  of  all  three  services.  Spe- 
cifically. Senator  Stennis  requested  that 
we  examine  the  new  fighter  programs — 
namely,  the  Air  Force  F-15  and  the 
Navy  F-14.  In  addition,  he  requested  that 
we  examine  the  F-111  program  and  the 
many  types  of  tactical  air-to-groimd 
missiles  that  are  an  important  part  of 
our  tactical  aircraft. 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee.  We  spent  many  days  in 
receiving  extensive  briefings  from  the 
military.  The  purpose  of  these  briefings, 
of  course,  was  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  intended  operational 
mission  of  the  weapons  systems  involved; 
their  performance  characteristics; 
whether  they  are  on  schedule;  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  costs  Involved;  and  other 
related  matters.  In  particular,  it  was 
our  purpose  to  determine  the  justifica- 
tion for  initiating  or  continuing  the 
many  programs  that  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  tactical  aviation. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  tac- 
tical aircraft  and  the  related  missiles 
associated  with  such  aircraft  is  a  very 
broad  area  and  encompasses  many  types 
of  individual  aircraft  and  missiles. 

I  believe  It  would  be  well  to  dwell 
briefly  on  an  explanation  of  what  is 
meant  by  tactical  aircraft  so  that  the 
Senators  may  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  type  of  military  equipment  that  I  am 
talking  about. 

The  primary  objective  of  tactical  air 
forces  is  to  assist  our  ground  forces  in 
fighting  nonnuclear  wars.  They  achieve 
this  objective  by  performing  three  es- 
sential missions: 

First.  Air  superiority:  The  most  im- 
portant mission  for  tactical  air  forces  is 
to  defend  our  land  forces  from  attack  by 
enemy  air  forces.  This  is  done  by  pos- 


sessing a  superior  air-to-air  capability 
over  any  enemy  air  force.  It  is  often- 
times referred  to  as  a  "dogfight"  capa- 
blUty. 

Second.  Close  air  support:  Tactical  air- 
craft provide  firepower  in  support  of  our 
land  forces  by  inflicting  casualties  and 
damage  on  enemy  troops  and  equipment 
immediately  adjacent  to  our  ground 
forces. 

Third.  Interdiction  missions:  Tactical 
aircraft  are  used  to  restrict  and  impede 
the  enemy's  movement  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel. This  is  done  by  striking  road  and 
rail  networks  behind  the  lines,  trans- 
portation points,  supply  depots,  air 
bases,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  design  requirement  for  an  air 
superiority  aircraft  are  largely  dissimi- 
lar from  aircraft  performing  the  latter 
two  missions,  which  are  air-to-groimd 
missions.  The  requirement  for  air-to-air 
combat  dictates  that  the  aircraft  be 
light,  fast,  highly  maneuverable,  and  so 
forth.  The  requirement  for  carrying  a 
large  number  of  bombs  over  long  dis- 
tances on  air-to-ground  missions  gen- 
erally dictates  that  these  aircraft  are 
heavier,  slower,  and  less  maneuverable. 
As  a  consequence,  these  aircraft  cannot 
compete  in  successful  air-to-air  combat 
with  enemy  dogfighters.  To  survive,  they 
must  operate  in  what  is  known  as  a 
"permissive  air  environment." 

I  will  discuss  later  in  my  speech  the 
vital  need  for  a  new  fighter.  Before  doing 
so,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  specific 
weapons  systems  that  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee  reviewed;  some  of 
the  pertinent  facts  concerning  these 
weapons  systems;  the  recommendations 
that  we  made  to  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  the  final  action  taken 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  re- 
spect to  our  recommendations. 

The  programs  reviewed  by  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  subcommittee  were:  The  RF- 
111,  a  reconnaissance  version  of  the  F- 
111  aircraft;  the  light  Intratheater  trans- 
port— ^LTT;  the  AGM  X-3  air-to-groimd 
missile;  the  Cheyenne  helicopter;  the 
F-111  aircraft  programs;  the  AX  tac- 
tical aircraft;  the  A-7  tactical  aircraft; 
the  A-37  tactical  aircraft;  the  Harrier,  a 
new  V/STOL  aircraft;  the  Tow  antitank 
missile;  the  Condor  air-to-groimd  tacti- 
cal missile;  the  Maverick  air-to-ground 
tactical  missile;  the  F-15  new  Air  Force 
fighter;  the  F-14  new  Navy  fighter;  and 
the  A-6  tactical  aircraft. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  very  briefly 
each  of  these  programs  for  which  the 
services  requested  very  substantial  fimds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970  authorization  bill, 
and  the  actions  taken  by  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee. 

First.  The  RP-111:  The  RF-111  is  a 
reconnaissance  version  of  the  F-111  cur- 
rently being  produced  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  requested  $15  million  to 
initiate  R.  &  D.  However,  our  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  the  total  cost  for  the 
program  would  amoimt  to  $821  million. 
The  purpose  of  the  RF-111  was  to  per- 
form the  reconnaissance  role  for  tac- 
tical Air  Force. 

We  determined  that  the  Air  Force  al- 
ready has  purchased  481  RF-4C's;  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  RF-lOl's;  the  very 


effective  8R-71's,  and  also  has  available 
other  reconnaissance  equipmoit.  There- 
fore, it  was  our  recommendation  that  the 
Justification  for  this  program  lacked  suf- 
ficient merit  in  that  the  value  to  be  real- 
ized for  this  large  expenditure  was  not 
Justified. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  better  illustrations  of 
the  proper  role  that  the  Congress  can 
play  with  reference  to  military  programs. 
Although  the  request  for  this  year  was 
relatively  small,  namely,  $15  million,  and 
therefore  not  nearly  as  substantial  as 
many  other  on-going  programs,  we  felt 
that  one  of  the  vital  roles  we  could  play 
was  to  "nip  in  the  bud"  programs  of  ques- 
tionable justification  before  our  invest- 
ment became  large.  After  programs  have 
been  underway  for  several  years  and  the 
Investment  in  Government  fimds  is  high, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cancel  them. 
After  all,  to  do  so  would  result  in  the 
almost  complete  loss  of  our  previous  in- 
vestment, with  no  visible  return  to  our 
defense  establishment  through  increased 
readiness.  This  type  of  decision  is  all  the 
more  difficult  where  the  remaining  funds 
needed  to  complete  are  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  large  prior  expend- 
itures. That  is  why  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee  concentrated  par- 
ticularly hard  on  those  programs  that  the 
military  desired  to  initiate  this  year  but 
whose  ulimate  expenditure  over  future 
years  would  amount  to  billions  of  dollars. 

The  full  Armed  Services  Committee 
agreed  with  our  recommendation  to  de- 
lete the  $15  million  requested  to  initiate 
R.  &  D.  for  the  F-111.  Denying  the  ini- 
tiation of  this  program  will  result  in  a 
total  savings  to  the  Government  of  at 
least  $821  million. 

Second.  LIT — Light  intratheater  trans- 
port— was  a  proposal  by  the  Air  Force  to 
develop  a  new  tactical  airlift  aircraft  to 
replace  the  C-123  and  the  C-130  aircraft 
in  the  mid  1970's.  It  was  to  be  a  tilt-wing, 
turbo-prop  aircraft.  The  request  by  the 
Air  Force  was  small,  namely  only  $1  n^- 
llon  for  R.  &  D. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  funds  for  this  air- 
craft be  denied,  and  the  full  committee 
agreed  with  our  recommendation.  The 
reason  for  Our  action  was  twofold : 

First,  the  C-130  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  meeting  this  mission  requirement 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense indicated  that,  if  necessary,  it 
could  continue  to  rely  on  this  aircraft 
in  the  1970's. 

Second,  the  tilt-wing  concept  of  air- 
craft appeared  to  our  committee  to  be 
questionable  technologically.  Well  over 
$100  million  wsis  spent  to  build  five  XC- 
142  tilt-wing  aircraft.  Four  of  the  five 
crashed.  Further,  Air  Force  testimony 
indicated  that  the  fate  of  nearly  every 
V/STOL  aircraft  we  have  built  has  been 
the  same — they  have  crashed.  There- 
fore, although  the  funds  request  was 
small,  we  denied  the  request.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  note  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  program  would  have  been 
$437  million  as  a  miniraiun  for  R.  &  D. 
alone.  No  production  costs  were  avail- 
able, but  it  is  thoroughly  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  total  cost  for  this  pro- 
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gram  would  have  exceeded  $1  billion 
once  production  coats  were  included. 

Third.  The  AOM  X-3  Is  a  new  tactical 
air-to-ground,  standoff  mIssUe.  The  Air 
Force  requested  $3  million  to  Initiate 
R.  k  D.  The  committee  denied  the  request 
for  $3  million,  and  the  full  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  supported  our  recommen- 
dation. 

The  primary  reason  for  our  denial  of 
the  fund  request  was  the  fact  that  all 
three  services  currently  have  a  large 
family  of  air-to-ground  missiles  either 
in  being  or  In  R.  ft  D.,  including  the  Tow, 
Walleye.  BuUpup.  Maverick.  Condor, 
Shrike,  Standard  Arm,  and  so  forth. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
felt  that  before  any  new  additional  air- 
to-groimd  missile  development  work 
should  be  undertaken,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  study  thoroughly 
the  entire  family  of  air-to-ground  tacti- 
cal missiles  for  all  three  services.  In  ad- 
dition, we  felt  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  analyze  all  existing  pro- 
grams to  determine  if  the  requirements 
for.  each  type  Is  still  valid  and  to  insure 
the.  elimination  of  any  duplication  of 
military  effort. 

We  did  recognize  that  the  AGMX-3  had 
some  proposed  performance  characteris- 
tics that  were  different  from  our  existing 
family  of  weapons.  However,  we  were  not 
persuaded  that  these  few  characteristics 
were  sufficient  to  Justify  starting  out  on 
a  program  that  would  cost  at  le«ist  $200 
million  for  R.  tt  D.  alone.  The  Air  Force 
had  no  cost  Information  on  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  produce  these  missiles.  The 
ultimate  cost  of  this  program  unques- 
tionably would  exceed  $500  million,  and 
therefore  we  felt  that  the  ramifications 
of  cancelling  a  $3  million  request  for 
this  item  in  fiscal  year  1970  was  signifi- 
cant indeed. 

Fourth.  The  Cheyoine:  The  Chey- 
enne is  a  rigid  rotor  helicopter  being 
developed  by  the  Army  for  the  close  air 
support  of  its  groimd  forces.  They  in- 
tended to  buy  375  Cheyennes.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  10  test  aircraft  have  been 
produced,  and  one  of  them  recently 
crashed.  The  program  encountered  se- 
rious technical  difficulties.  As  a  result,  the 
Army  recently  decided  to  cancel  the  pro- 
duction contract  with  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommit- 
tee took  note  of  the  Army's  decision  to 
cancel  the  contract,  and  subsequently 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  elim- 
inated the  entire  $429  million  contained 
in  the  Army's  request  for  the  Cheyenne 
program. 

The  Army  desires  to  continue  R.  &  D. 
on  the  Cheyenne  aircraft.  However,  its 
request  to  OKitinue  R.  &  D.  came  after 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
had  completed  its  deUberations.  There- 
fore, all  funds  with  respect  to  this  air- 
craft had  been  eliminated. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
ctHnmlttee  would  favor  continuing  the 
R.  b  D.  at  some  reasonable  level,  be- 
cause this  aircraft  represents  a  quantum 
Jump  in  the  state  of  the  art.  Also,  it 
would  not  seem  reasonable  to  merely 
Junk  the  nine  existing  aircraft  which  we 
already  have  paid  for.  However,  as  I 
stated,  the  Army's  relvsed  request  for 


funds  was  received  too  late  to  take  ac- 
tion thererai,  and  all  money  for  the 
Cheyenne  was  removed  from  the  bill 

Fifth.  The  F-111:  The  F-111  aircraft 
is  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  TFX.  The 
original  design  mission  for  this  aircraft 
was  the  low  level  ddlvery  of  nuclear 
bombs.  In  1964  it  was  given  an  additional 
interdiction  mission  to  deliver  general 
purpose  bombs.  It  is  the  caily  Air  Ptorce 
tactical  aircraft  fully  capable  of  operat- 
ing at  night  and  in  all  weather  condi- 
tions. The  present  program  calls  for  the 
purchase  of  550  operational  aircraft. 
These  aircraft  will  cost  $6,667  billion— 
$1,569  billion  for  R.  &  D.  and  $5,089  bil- 
lion for  production.  The  average  imlt 
cost  is  $12.5  million  each,  including 
R.  St  D.,  compared  with  the  original  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3.4  million  each,  made 
in  November  1963. 

The  subcommittee  of  course  exam- 
ined in  some  detail  the  reasons  for  the 
substantial  increase  in  costs.  They  are 
as  follows:  A  reduction  in  the  overall 
program  from  1,388  to  550  aircraft;  a 
reduced  production  rate;  many  configu- 
ration changes  to  the  aircraft;  the  piu:- 
chase  of  different  models;  drastic  Infla- 
tion during  the  past  4  years;  and 
contractxial  underestimation  of  cost. 

The  subcommittee  deliberated  at  con- 
siderable length  relative  to  this  program. 
It  concluded  that  the  request  of  the  Air 
Force  for  $800.2  million,  including  $73 
million  for  R.  &  D.,  $71.4  million  for 
overruns,  and  $655.8  million  for  68  air- 
craft, was  justified.  We  were  persuaded 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  aircraft 
that  can  perform  tactical  missions  at 
night  and  in  all  weather,  and  has  the 
longest  range  of  any  other  tactical  air- 
craft. This  is  an  extremely  important 
role  for  tactical  aircraft  to  perform. 

Quite  obviously  we  cannot  dictate  vis- 
ual or  good  weather  during  periods  of 
confilct  with  an  enemy.  We  must  have 
an  aircraft  that  can  perform  at  night 
and  in  bad  weather.  No  one  regrets  the 
cost  Increases  more  than  I  do. 

There  is  one  special  area  relative  to 
the  F-111  that  the  subcommittee  also 
analyzed  in  detail.  That  is  the  rather 
weU  publicized  Mark  n  avionics  for  the 
F-lllD  model.  The  F-lllA  is  equipped 
with  the  Mark  I  avionics,  costing  about 
$400,000  each. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  prefer,  if  the 
Senator  would  not  mind,  to  go  through 
my  entire  statement  and  then  I  will  sub- 
mit to  questions  on  all  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  term  "avionics."  I  wonder  would  the 
Senator  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Avionics  consist  of  the 
sophisticated  electronic  gear  in  the  air- 
craft which  permits  it  to  carry  out  its 
navigational  mission,  its  bombing  mis- 
sion, and  so  forth.  It  makes  it  possible  to 
go  to  a  preselected  point  and  to  get 
there  with  pinpoint  accuracy  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  mission  and  to  return 
That  is  generaUy  referred  to  in  the  term 
of  "avionics." 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
decided  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  purchase  a  new  Mark  n  avionics  for 
the  F-lllD  in  order  to  give  it  the  ac- 
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cwacy  required  to  drop  conventional 
bombs.  It  was  estimated  to  cost  $750,000 
per  aircraft.  The  present  cost  is  about 
$2  mlllkxi  per  aircraft.  We  registered 
our  vital  concern  relative  to  the  cost  of 
the  Mark  n  system  with  the  Air  Foi«e. 
Subeequently.  the  Ah:  Force  stated  that 
it  Intaided  only  to  buy  those  Mark  U's 
which  already  are  under  contract  and 
for  which  funds  already  have  been  pre- 
viously appr(«)rlated.  Therefore,  it  was 
our  feeling  that  approximately  $85  mil- 
lion could  be  removed  from  the  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization  request  for  this  air- 
craft, or  that  additional  P-lll's  could 
be  purchased  with  this  money.  The  Air 
Force  felt  that  only  about  $60  million 
could  be  saved  by  not  purchasing  new 
additional  Mark  n  avionics  sets. 

The  final  action  taken  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  to  direct  the  Air 
Force  to  not  purchase  any  additional 
Mark  n  sets  with  fiscal  year  1970  funds 
and  to  take  this  money  and  purchase 
additional  F-lll  aircraft  therewith. 

The  Air  Force  presently  Is  determining 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  applied 
to  additional  F-lli  aircraft  procurement 
and  also  what  type  of  modified  avionics 
system  will  subsequently  be  Installed  on 
the  remaining  F-lllD  aircraft. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  cost 
flgiu-es  that  I  have  mentioned  previously 
refer  only  to  the  F-111  A/E/D.  We  did 
not  analyze  the  FB-111  program,  which 
Is  a  strategic  bomber  version  of  the  F- 
111  and  which  Involves  an  additional 
$1  billion. 

I  also  should  point  out  that  the  spare 
parts  cost  for  the  F-lll  tactical  fighter 
aircraft  is  now  estimated  at  $532.7  mil- 
lion. The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
550  F-lll  tactical  fighter,  hicludlng 
spare  parts,  will  be  $7.2  billion. 

Sixth.  AX:  The  AX  Is  a  new  tactical 
aircraft  proposed  by  the  Air  Force  to 
supply  close  air  support  for  Army  ground 
forces.  The  Air  Force  requests  $12  mil- 
lion to  Initiate  research  and  develop- 
ment this  year.  The  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  recommended,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  approved, 
this  request. 

During  our  briefings  It  was  apparent 
that  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  the 
AX  aircraft  were  clearly  competitive  for 
the  same  mission.  It  was  clear  to  the 
members  that  we  definitely  would  not 
support  both  of  these  programs  because 
we  felt  that  both  of  them  were  not  justi- 
fied. However,  when  the  Army  canceled 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter  program  and 
after  Independently  reviewing  the  pro- 
posed AX  program,  we  recommended 
that  funds  for  it  be  authorized. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  today  and  In 
the  near  future  there  Is  a  distinct  re- 
quirement for  aircraft  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  close  air  support  mission. 
Today  In  Vietnam  we  are  using  multi- 
purpose aircraft  such  as  the  A-6.  A-7, 
A-37,  F-100.  and  even  the  F-4  to  per- 
form this  role  In  addition  to  Army  hell- 
copter  gun  ships.  The  Air  Force  states 
that  It  will  use  existing  technology  and 
anticipates  that  the  aircraft  can  be  de- 
veloped quickly  and  without  substantial 
difficulty.  The  total  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  are  estimated  at  $137  mil- 
lion which  appears  high.  The  total  esti- 
mated production  costs.  Including  spare 
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parts  and  support  equipment,  will  be 
$1.33  billion.  Therefore,  the  total  pro- 
gram cost  estimate  is  $1,467  billion.  This 
is  a  substantial  sum  as  the  members 
know  and,  if  the  program  is  pursued  to 
completion,  will  buy  slightly  less  than 
1,000  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  estimates  that  this  air- 
craft can  be  purchased  for  approximately 
$1.2  to  $1.3  million  each. 

We  have  today  no  specialized  aircraft 
to  perform  this  role.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  subcommittee  that  we  should  have 
such  an  aircraft  for  the  1970's.  We  felt 
that  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
concentrated  too  much  on  the  "multipur- 
pose" aircraft  which  has  degraded  our 
aircraft  in  the  performance  of  their  pri- 
mary mission.  It  is  just  not  possible  to 
build  one  aircraft  to  perform  several  mis- 
sions. Too  many  compromises  are  built 
Into  the  aircraft  and,  furthermore,  nu- 
merous additional  costs  are  involved. 

Seventh.  A-7:  The  A-7  is  a  single-seat, 
single-engine  tactical  aircraft  developed 
by  the  Navy  for  both  close  air  support 
and  interdiction  missions.  Both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  are  purchasing  this 
aircraft.  The  Air  Force  requested  $348.2 
million  to  purchase  128  aircraft,  and 
$26.5  million  for  long-lead  items.  The 
Navy  requested  27  aircraft  to  cost  $99.6 
million,  and  $4.4  million  for  long-lead 
items. 

It  was  clear  from  Air  Force  testimony 
that  they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
A-7  aircraft.  It  was  clear,  further,  that 
former  civilian  officials  in  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense  had  been  very  enthusi- 
astic about  this  aircraft  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  economical.  Originally,  it 
was  to  cost  slightly  over  $1.2  million.  Its 
present  cost  approximates  $3  million 
which  is  comparable  to  the  present  cost 
of  the  F-4  fighter  aircraft.  It  is  clear 
that  the  F-4  is  our  only  air  superiority - 
type  aircraft.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  testified  that  the  F-4  could 
perform  the  close  air  support  and  inter- 
diction missions  almost  as  well.  If  not  as 
well,  as  the  A-7.  Therefore,  In  view  of 
the  Air  Force's  complete  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  this  aircraft,  the  subcommit- 
tee removed  all  A-7  fimds  from  the  Air 
Force  fiscal  year  1970  request,  amounting 
to  $374.7  million.  We  authorized  the  Air 
Force  to  buy  120  F-4  aircraft  for  the 
$348.2  million  and  to  use  the  $26.5  mil- 
lion for  long-lead  items  for  the  F-4. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  received 
funds  for  74  A-7  aircraft.  However,  very 
few  of  them  have  been  delivered.  Most 
of  them  are  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
production.  As  a  result,  we  denied  the 
Navy's  request  for  27  aircraft,  costing 
$99.6  million  and  the  $4.4  million  for 
long-lead  items.  We  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make  the  neces- 
sary budgetary  and  other  arrangements 
to  permit  the  Navy  to  receive  out  of  the 
previously  funded  Air  Force  money  the 
equivalent  number  of  A-7's  which  would 
have  been  procured  under  the  Navy's 
request  In  this  bill. 

The  committee,  of  course,  had  nothing 
against  the  A-7  aircraft.  However,  its 
prime  mission  is  to  deliver  heavy  bomb 
loads  over  long  distances.  It  does  require 
a  permissive  air  environment  in  which 
to  operate  becaiise  It  cannot  conduct  an 
effective  air  battle  with  an  enemy  fighter. 


We  therefore  agreed  with  the  Air  Force 
position  that  our  national  defense  would 
be  better  served  by  purchsaing  the  F-4 
rather  than  the  A-7.  Also  most  impor- 
tantly we  believe  that  additional  costs 
incurred,  if  siny,  would  be  nominal 
indeed. 

Subsequent  to  the  testimony  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  the  com- 
mittee eliminated  all  A-7  procurement 
and  recommended  purchase  of  F-4  air- 
craft instead.  I  should  add  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  called  on 
me  yesterday  to  furnish  information 
recently  developed  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  information  indicates  that  after 
a  new  reappraisal,  for  various  reasons, 
including  financial,  the  Air  Force  prefers 
to  continue  purchasing  A-7's.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  completely  evaluate  this 
most  recent  Air  Force  information  nor 
to  discuss  It  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  other  recommendation.  I  firmly 
support  the  committee's  position. 

Eight.  A-37:  The  A-37  is  a  tactical  air- 
craft being  purchased  by  the  Air  Force 
for  the  close  air  support  role.  It  Is  a 
modified  T-37-B  which  is  a  twin  Jet 
trainer  aircraft.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  funds  for  several  squad- 
rons which  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force.  The  $38.5  million 
that  the  Air  Force  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1970  for  96  A-37-B's  were  for  active  Air 
Force  imits.  However,  deliveries  of  these 
aircraft  would  not  commence  until  late 
1970.  More  Important,  their  use  in  the 
active  Air  Force  is  planned  to  be  con- 
fined to  Southeast  Asia  because  of  their 
relatively  limited  capabilities.  Upon  ter- 
mination of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Air 
National  Guard.  The  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee,  with  the  subsequent  con- 
currence of  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, reduced  the  request  of  the  Air 
Force  from  96  to  36  A-37's.  We  felt  that 
introducing  large  numbers  of  these 
limited  capable  aircraft  into  the  inven- 
tory was  not  Justified.  Therefore,  the  Air 
Force  request  was  reduced  by  $22.5  mil- 
lion from  $38.5  million  to  $16  million. 

Ninth.  Harrier:  The  Harrier  is  a  V/ 
STOL  aircraft  developed  by  Hawker- 
Siddley  In  England  which  the  Marine 
Corps  desires  to  purchase.  It  requested 
$57.6  million  for  12  aircraft.  The  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee  reviewed  this 
program  In  considerable  detail.  One  of 
the  very  attractive  features  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  it  will  require  no 
research  and  development  funds.  The 
aircraft  has  already  been  developed.  The 
Marine  Corps  will  conduct  extensive  op- 
erational tests  with  the  12  aircraft.  They 
persuaded  us  of  the  merit  of  this  pro- 
gram because  of  the  aircraft's  ability  to 
operate  from  small  helicopter-type  land- 
ing pads  whether  these  pads  are  on  land 
or  on  board  ship. 

Another  persuasive  factor  relative  to 
this  request  is  that  the  Marine  Corps 
gave  up  the  purchase  of  17  F-4's  for  a 
comparable  amount  of  money.  Therefore, 
additional  Government  fimds  were  not 
involved. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
felt  that.  Inasmuch  as  the  military  has 
never  had  any  V/STOL  operational  air- 


craft, this  program  should  be  pursued  to 
determine  once  and  for  all  the  military 
advantages  of  this  type  of  aircraft.  All 
previous  V/STOL  aircraft  were  R.  Si  D. 
prototypes. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  balance- 
of-payments  aspects.  The  Marine  Corps 
assured  us  that  it  had  studied  this  aspect 
thoroughly  and  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements so  the  balance-of-payments 
impact  would  be  negligible,  if  any. 

Tenth.  Tow:  The  Tow  is  a  wire-guided 
antitank  missile.  It  also  has  capability 
against  hard  targets.  The  Army  re- 
quested $2.1  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  $156  million  for  procure- 
ment. The  subcommittee  was  impressed 
with  the  capabilities  of  this  missile, 
which  can  be  used  on  the  groimd  and 
was  also  planned  to  be  installed  on  the 
ill-fated  Cheyenne  helicopter. 

The  subcommittee  did  feel  that  the 
Army  was  building  up  too  rapidly  the 
quantities  of  these  missiles  to  be  pur- 
chased. Therefore,  we  recommended,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
curred, a  reduction  of  $14  million  from 
the  procurement  request;  namely,  from 
$156  to  $142  million. 

This  is  another  in  the  large  family  of 
tactical  missiles  launched  both  from  the 
air  and  from  the  ground  which  we  felt 
the  military  might  well  be  buying  exces- 
sive tjrpes  and  quantities.  Therefore,  I 
am  herewith  requesting  thpt  the  militsffy 
completely  review  this  family  of  weap- 
ons. 

Eleventh.  Condor:  The  Condor  is  an 
air-to-groimd  tacti(»l  missile  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Navy.  The  Navy  requested 
$12.9  million  to  continue  research  and 
development.  This  program  is  over  1 
year  behind  schedule  because  of  techni- 
cal difficulties.  We  were  extremely  con- 
cerned about  this  schedule  slippage  and 
whether  or  not  this  missile  will  be  a 
successful  addition  to  our  military  arse- 
nal. We  did  not  feel  it  wise  to  deny  the 
$12.9  million  which  would  in  effect  can- 
cel the  program,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
already  invested  over  $100  million.  The 
current  estimate  is  that  total  research 
and  development  will  cost  $15  million. 

If  significant  progress  is  not  made  this 
year  on  this  program  then  I  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  a  searching  reap- 
praisal next  year,  and  specifically  before 
we  authorize  any  production  funds  for 
this  missile. 

Twelfth.  Maverick:  The  Maverick  is 
the  new  air-to-groxmd  tactical  missile 
being  developed  by  the  Air  Force  to  kill 
enemy  tanks  and  small  fixed  targets.  The 
Air  Force  requested  $39.6  million  to  con- 
tinue research  and  development  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Armed  Sernces 
Committee  approved  continuation  of  this 
program.  Three  primary  reasons  for  the 
Maverick  are  that,  first.  It  can  attack  at 
lower  altitudes  and  has  a  better  range- 
speed  capability;  second,  being  a  smaller 
weapon,  more  missiles  per  aircraft  can 
be  carried,  and  third,  being  a  smaller 
weapon,  it  Is  less  expensive. 

The  total  research  and  development 
program  is  estimated  at  $142.8  million,  of 
which  $70  million  has  been  authorized 
in  prior  years.  The  total  production  cost 
is  estimated  at  $306  million.  Our  con- 
cern is  not  with  the  Maverick  but  the 
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principle  that  the  services  purchase 
lewer  types  of  air-to-ground  missiles 
This  ia  an  additional  missile  in  the 
family  of  air-to-gromid  missiles.  I  am 
herewith  requesting  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  analyze  it  thoroughly  to  see 
if  there  Is  any  duplication  with  other 
programs.  This  program  is  on  schedule 
and  therefore  we  authorized  funds  for 
it  to  continue  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Thirteenth.  A-6:  llie  A-6  is  a  tactical 
aircraft  developed  for  the  Navy.  It  is 
the  Navy's  only  night,  all-weather  ca- 
pable aircraft.  They  requested  $62.5  mil- 
lion for  12  aircraft.  It  has  proven  itself 
in  many  combat  sorties  over  North  Viet-  • 
nam.  The  Navy  requested  12  aircraft  for 
attrition;  namely,  to  replace  forecasted 
losses.  We  were  impressed  with  its  com- 
bat performance  and  authorized  the  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  their  im- 
portance, I  left  the  foUowing  programs 
until  last:  The  Air  Force's  F-15  and  the 
Navy's  F-14.  The  F-15  is  a  new  air-to- 
air  superiority  fighter  to  be  developed  for 
the  Air  Force.  It  is  to  be  operational  by 
197!r  and  "WiU  replace  the  F-4.  The  Air 
Force's  request  was  for  $175  miUlon  to 
initiate  research  and  development  In  fis- 
cal year  1970.  The  total  program  will  cost 

ffno^^w*™**®**  ^5-1*  *>""on.  including 
$1,080  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  $4,060  billion  for  production 
fP^res,  and  ground  support  equipment 
The  estimated  unit  cost  Is  $10  million 
per  aircraft.  "^*"iu" 

fl  ^^  l~}*  ^  *  °^^  *lr  superiority 
fighter  being  developed  for  the  Navy  it 
also  must  perform  the  Fleet  Air  Defense 
mission  that  was  Intended  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  F-lllB.  The  F-14A  will 
use  the  P-12  engine  and  the  Phoenix 
missUe  developed  for  the  F-lllB  The 
P-14B  will  incorporate  a  new  advan>y>d 
technology  engine  which  will  also  be 
the  same  basic  engine  to  be  used  on  the 
Air  Force  P-15.  The  F-14C  will  have  new 
avionics.  It  is  to  be  a  variable  sweep- 
wmg  aircraft  with  a  two-man  crew  The 

S>7J^*"^^*f^   ^''^^   ™^^°^:   "finely. 
$225  mUllon  for  research  and  develoo- 
ment  and  $239  million  for  procurement 
including  six  aircraft.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  P-14  program  includ- 
ing al   three  models  will  be  $6.4  bUUon 
including  $1.3  billion  for  research  andd?: 
velopment  and  $5.1  billion  for  produc 
tion  cost  to  purchase  463  aircraft  The 
cost  per  aircraft  Including  research  and 
development  Is  estimated  at  $15  million 
Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss why.  in  my  opinion.  It  is  so  critical 
that  the  United  States  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  these  two  aircraft  and  why 
we  need  to  commence  these  programs 
this  year  when  economic  considerations 
are  so  important.  To  be  able  to  fight  a 
u^^I^^  conventional  war  it  is  essen- 
irofi^  r®  ^^""^  ^  ^i'"  superiority  air- 
craft that  can  dominate  the  battlefield. 

S^H^^i'"^*  ^  ^'■*=™"  "^at  c*n  meet 
^.  Jf5f*ll"y  ®°^"y  aircraft  in  air-to- 
air  battle.  This  in  turn  permits  our  other 
tactical  aircraft  to  support  our  ground 
forees  by  bombing  enemy  troops,  sup^y 
toes,  etc.  Without  an  air  superiority 
fl«hter  capable  of  protecting  aU  of  our 
other  tacUcal  aircraft  which  require  a 
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"permissive"  air  environment  we  would 
be  faced  with  a  very  dangerous  situation 
f^®  ^  aircraft  in  our  inventory 
today  with  an  acceptable  air-to-air  com- 
bat capability  is  the  F-*.  This  aircraft 
has  proven  to  be  an  exceUent  weapon 
system.  However,  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  its  technology 
dates  back  to  1955.  In  an  age  of  rapidly 
advancing  technological  achievements  it 
it  *°.^  °^^  questionable  but  doubtful 
tnat  it  could  cope  successfully  with  po- 
tential adversary  aircraft  in  the  mid- 

The  most  likely  enemy  air  superiority 
aircraft  threat  today  Is  the  MIG-21  Ex- 
tensive testimony  by  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  last  year  es- 
tablished that  the  F-4  was  at  least  equal 
m  performance  to  the  MIG^21  at  normal 
fighting  altitudes.  Our  best  military  ex- 
perts state  that  today,  therefore,  there  is 
JlJg^^e  equality  between  the  P-4  and  the 

We  are  then  faced  with  several  impor- 
tant issues:  What  has  the  Soviet  Union 
done  recently  and  what  will  it  do  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  fighter  aircraft  de- 
velopment? Most  importanUy.  what  air- 
to-air  fighter  capability  will  the  Soviets 
possess    by    the   mid-1970's?    Can    the 
United  States  continue  to  rely  upon  the 
Z't^u^^  mid-1970's?  The  answer  pro- 
Jlv^  ?L?Pw'^°*=^^'*  experts  Is  that 
h^  fH      Y^.^n  technologically  outmoded 
by  the  mid-1970's  and.  therefore,  we  can- 
not rely  upon  the  F-4  to  achieve  or  main- 
tain  supremacy   in   air-to-air   combat 
with  a  potential  enemy.  ^"utti. 

a,r^fff^°?°^.  experts  agree  that  an 
aircraft  deigned  on  a  technology  of  the 
1955  time  frame  will  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  highly  sophisti- 
cated aircraft  of  potential  enemies  in 
the  mid-1970's.  As  the  Preparedness  In- 
yestigatmg  Subcommittee's  report  unan- 
miously  concluded  in  October  1968: 

*J^t,  ^*'*  ^™'®  concern  over  the  ablUty  of 
^"^^  States  to  establlah  and  ma^£ 
control  of  the  air  during  the  1970'8 
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It  is  well  recognized  that  if  the  air 
spw5e  is  controUed.  then  the  battle  area 
ajid  surrounding  terrain  is  controUed  If 
the  airepace  is  not  controlled,  especially 
agamst  a  fh^t-class  airpower.  then  tac- 
S^  ^"^^  designed  for  air-to-ground 
roles  wiU  be  relatively  ineffective  in  the 
performance  of  their  missions.  Even 
modern  aircraft  designed  for  air-to- 
ground  roles  require  a  "permissive"  air 
environment,  that  is.  no  heavy  enemy 
fighter  opposition,  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  their  mission  with  success. 

The  committee  is  compelled  to  noinf 
out  that  for  the  la.t  few  y^'Sie  uSS 
States  has  concentrated  on  the  develon- 
ment  of  "multipurpose"  missions  Sud- 
r^fcJf  ^"*°"r^^  combat  and  air-to-ground 
misdons^  The  requirements  for  L  air- 
craft to  be  capable  of  performing  "multi- 
purpose" missions  unquesUonably  com- 
promises an  aireraft  in  the  performance 
of  its  primary  mission,  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  Its  primary  mission.  It  is 
the  committee's  judgment  that  we  now 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 
fighter  aircraft  specially  configured  and 
confined  to  the  "air  superiority"  role  We 
have  long  neglected  undertaking  a  new 


program  in  this  area,  relying  exclusively 
on  the  capability  of  the  P-4. 

Now  let  us  examine  in  unclassified 
form  the  development  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  improve  on  the  MIg-21  which 
we  already  stated  is  equal  in  fighting 
performance  to  our  F-4. 

The  Soviets  since  1955  have  fiown  18 
new  models  of  modem-type  aircraft 
Obviously,  not  all  of  these  different 
models  will  go  into  production  or  be- 
come operational.  However,  It  does  af- 
ford the  Soviets  with  a  wide  selection  of 
fr«^  performance  flying  prototypes 
from  which  it  can  select  the  very  best 
for  production. 

Seven  of  the  18  new  models  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  free  world  at 
the  July  1967  Moscow  alrshow.  It  was  at 
this  show  that  we  first  saw  the  Poxbat 
the  present  holder  of  the  worid's  speed 
record     Intelligence    sources    estimated 
that  at  least  three  of  the  new  fighters 
seen  for  the  first  time  at  that  alrshow 
are  currently  in  or  will  go  to  production. 
It  is  a  weU-established  fact  that  during 
the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
troduced at  least  one  new  type  opera- 
tional fighter  every  2  years.  A  total  of  six. 
with  11  models;  namely,  five  models  of 
ttie  Mig-21  Fishbed;  two  models  of  the 
Rshpot.  one  model  each  of  the  Htter 
Firebar,  Fiddler,  and  the  Flagon 

It  is  also  well  established  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  concentrated  its  develop- 
ment and  production  efforts  on  tactical 
aircraft  specifically  oriented  for  the  air 
superiority  role.  In  general,  this  means  it 
concentrates  on  aircraft  that  are  light 
fast,  and  highly  maneuverable. 

In  contrast,  with  Soviet  emphasis  on 
producing  many  types  of  aircraft  devoted 
to  control  of  the  air.  the  United  Statee 
has  developed  and  is  relying  completely 
on  only  one  air  superiority  weapon  sys- 
tem— the  P-4. 

It  is  fundamental  to  conclude  that  the 
new  Soviet  aircraft  fiown  In  1967  by  the 
Soviets  are  and  will  be  superior  to  the 
Mlg-21.  Further,  when  they  become  oper- 
ational they  will  be  superior  to  the  F-4 
After  aU,  a  nation  with  its  eyes  on  the 
futiure  and  on  what  potential  adversaries 
may  do  will  not  develop  new  we^jon  sys- 
tems that  are  inferior  to  existing  models 
It  IS  important  to  note  that  aU  seven 
wpes  of  tactical  aireraft  flown  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Its  July  1967  alrshow 
were  designed  before  1964.  It  is  extremely 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Soviets 
since  the  alrshow  have  continued  its  de- 
sign efforts  to  improve  upon  the  impres- 
^ve  aircraft  flown  at  the  1967  alrshow. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  new 
and  improved  types  are  now  being  flown 
S^^^fr^i?  advanced  stages  of  development. 
me  U.S.S.R.  does  not  make  frequent  an- 
iwuncements  of  its  progress  In  aireraft  or 
other  military  fields  of  endeavor. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  high  level 
of  effort  being  undertaken  by  the  Soviets 
during  the  past  few  years  and  a  con- 
servative assessment  of  its  future  activi- 
ties dictates  that  the  United  States  must, 
of  necessity,  seriously  concern  itself  to- 
day with  the  development  of  new  air 
superiority  fighter  aircraft. 

A  modem  fighter  takes  several  years 
to  develop  and  produce.  This  is  an  in- 
evitable and  inescapable  fact.  Therefore, 
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even  though  it  Is  decided  to  8«)prove  and 
fimd  a  new  fighter  today,  it  will  be  1975 
before  it  is  operational.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule:  The  F-14A  will  be 
operational  at  a  substantially  earlier  date 
because  it  will  use  the  existing  engine 
and  avionics  tecluiology  developed  for 
the  P-lllB  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
yield  until  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  for 
questions  on  anything  I  have  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Very  well.  I  did  not 
know  which  the  Senator  preferred. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  United  States  and  Its  free 
world  allies  have  approximate  numerical 
parity  in  tactical  aircraft  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  alined 
nations. 

People  also  will  ask  the  logical  ques- 
tion: Why  do  we  need  both  the  F-14 
and  the  F-15? 

-  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  F-15 
will  be  developed  by  the  Air  Force  for 
the  sole  mission  of  achieving  a  maximixm 
air-to-air  capability.  As  such  it  will  be 
light,  fast,  and  hlglily  maneuverable. 
Most  importantly,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  operate  from  an  aircraft  carrier.  If  it 
were  given  this  assignment,  it  would  of 
necessity  have  to  be  structurally  substan- 
tially heavier  and  it  would  be  compro- 
mised in  other  respects  in  order  to  have 
the  necessary  operating  characteristics 
required  by  the  Navy.  The  F-15  will  also 
have  only  a  single  pilot  and  will  have  the 
minimum  avionics  necessary  to  perform 
its  mission. 

The  F-14  Navy  fighter  of  necessity 
must  be  designed  structurally  to  operate 
from  a  carrier.  Anyone  who  has  wit- 
nessed carrier  landings  and  catapult 
launchines  will  recognize  the  structural 
integrity  requirements  for  such  an  air- 
craft. Also,  most  importantly,  the  oper- 
ating environment  of  carrier  task  forces 
requires  that  the  F-14  must  perform  the 
fieet  air  defense  mission.  This  requires 
that  it  be  able  to  fly  long  distances  and 
to  loiter  for  substantial  periods  to  pro- 
tect the  carrier  agamst  incoming  enemy 
bombers,  fighter  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
so  forth.  It  also  requires  a  more  sophis- 
ticated avionics  system  to  detect  Incom- 
ing enemy  aircraft. 

The  F-14  wUl  fill  the  role  of  the  can- 
celed F-lllB  in  performing  the  fleet 
air  defense  mission  and  the  P-14B  will 
replace  the  F-4  fighter  aircraft  in  the  air 
superiority  role  In  the  mid-1970's.  The 
Navy  has  limited  space  aboard  its  car- 
riers. Therefore,  it  must  design  its  fight- 
er aircraft  to  perform  multiple  missions. 
The  threat  it  faces  includes  not  only  at- 
tacks from  bombers  and  missiles  but  from 
highly  maneuverable  fighters  as  well.  The 
Navy  must  defend  against  this  multiple 
threat  with  limited  numbers  of  fighters. 
Therefore,  this  forces  their  design  to  ac- 
commodate the  multiple  capabilities  re- 
quired. As  a  result,  the  Navy  F-14  will  be 
a  larger  aircraft  with  two  crewmembers. 
It  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  very  im- 
wlse  to  install  these  various  require- 
ments into  the  Air  Force's  P-15. 


An  important  factor  in  developing  both 
aircraft  is  that  we  will  have  two  air 
superiority  aircraft  in  case  either  pro- 
gram should  run  into  unforeseen  difBcul- 
tles  during  research  and  development. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  is 
that  each  service  will  have  an  aircraft 
optimized  for  its  own  operational  en- 
vironment without  compromise  to  the 
other.  The  F-111  is  a  classic  example  of 
compromise — ndther  the  Navy  nor  the 
Air  Force  realized  the  performance  goals 
which  were  originally  envisioned  for  that 
aircraft. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  advanced 
technology  engine  presentiy  under  com- 
petitive development  will  be  basically 
the  same  for  both  the  F-14B  and  the 
F-15.  A  common  engine  makes  sense  but 
a  common  airframe  does  not. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  actions  of  the  Tactical  Air- 
power  Subcommittee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive to  pomt  out  to  the  Members  pre- 
cisely what  our  national  policy  is.  It 
Is  that  our  military  forces  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  being  able  to 
fight  a  war  of  Indefinite  duration  in 
Asia — as  we  are  currently  doing  In  South 
Vietnam — and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
capability  to  wage  a  large-scale  conven- 
tional NATO  war  for  a  stipulated  peri- 
od of  time.  The  exact  duration  is  classi- 
fied. The  responsibility  of  the  Military 
Establishment  is  to  insm-e  that  we  have 
on  hand  sufficient  military  forces  and 
hardware  at  all  times  to  successfully 
carry  out  this  very  Important  respon- 
sibility. If  we  do  not  provide  our  mili- 
tary leaders  with  sufficient  forces  to  meet 
our  stated  national  policy  objectives  then 
I  feel  it  essential  that,  first,  our  stated 
national  policy  objectives  should  be 
changed  or,  second,  we  should  recognize 
that  national  policy  objectives  may  exist 
which  the  military  is  incapable  of  carry- 
ing out.  I  feel,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
most  Important  principle  which  must  be 
understood  by  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Reducing  the  Military  Establish- 
ment in  funds  is  a  desirable  objective 
but  we  must  know  what  risk  we  will 
run  when  we  do  so.  I  am  not  stating 
that  the  funds  requested  by  the  military 
are  sacrosanct  or  justified,  but  I  do  feel 
they  should  be  scrutinized  most  care- 
fully before  reductions  are  made.  It  was 
with  this  guiding  principle  in  mind  that 
the  Tactical  Aii-power  Subcommittee 
acted  under  the  mandate  from  Senator 
Stennis  and  did  its  very  best  to  conduct 
a  conscientious  review  of  the  military 
programs  presented  to  it. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
viewed 15  major  programs  in  detail.  We 
reduced  the  authorization  request  In  t"he 
tactical  area  by  $588.5  million.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  three  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  refused  the  military  per- 
mission to  initiate  R.  &  D.;  namely,  the 
RF-111,  the  Light  Intratheater  Trans- 
port, and  the  AGM  X-3,  that  although 
only  $18  million  was  requested  and  de- 
nied for  these  three  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
three  programs  If  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  completion  would 
have  cost  the  Government  over  $2.3  bil- 
lion. 


STATEMXNT    ON     ADVANCED     MANNED    STRATEGIC 
AIBCRAFT 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  make  a  short  statement  relative  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  AMSA — Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aireraft. 

The  budget,  as  revised  by  Secretary 
Laird  and  as  approved  by  the  committee, 
contains  $95.2  million  in  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  AMSA.  If  this  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  fiscal  year 
1970  AMSA  program  wUl  be  $100.2  mil- 
lion smce  an  additional  $5  million  is 
available  from  fiscal  year  1969  funds. 

The  AMSA  development  which  Secre- 
tary Laird  approved  in  March  1969  would 
lead  to  an  operational  capability  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1970  decade.  AMSA.  m 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  will  be 
badly  needed  at  that  time  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  aging  B-52  G  and  H  modles. 
I  should  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  approval  of  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  request  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  either  to  full-scale  develop- 
ment or  to  production  and  deployment 
of  AMSA.  It  does  accelerate  the  engineer- 
ing and  development  process.  It  does  not 
provide  funds  for  a  full-scale  develop- 
ment contract. 

I  assm-e  the  Senate  that  the  planned 
AMSA  program  Includes  a  number  of 
milestones  at  which  the  progress  of  the 
program  can  be  assessed  and  decisions 
made  as  to  whether  the  program  should 
contmue  as  planned.  The  Defense  De- 
IMirtment  plans  to  use  these  reviews  to 
take  advantage  of  all  technological  ad- 
vances up  to  that  pomt  and  to  reconsider 
our  approach  in  the  light  of  the  updated 
information  on  the  likely  threat. 

The  basic  reason  for  commencing  the 
AMSA  program  is  to  mamtain  a  flexible 
overall  strategic  force,  taking  account  of 
any  possible  vulnerability  of  any  part  of 
our  missile  force,  and  thereby  complicate 
Soviet  defense  plans  by  our  progress  to- 
ward a  new  bomber  with  improved  pene- 
tration capability. 

AMSA  will  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  U.S.  military  and  political  ob- 
jectives by  the  controlled  application  of 
offensive  airpower  over  the  complete 
range  of  possible  conflict  situations, 
either  conventional  or  nuclear. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  most  cost- 
effective  approach  to  maintaming  our 
general  war  assured  destruction  and 
damage-limiting  capabilities  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  advanced  defenses  is  a  mixed 
force  of  bombers  and  missiles.  A  mixed 
force  insures  against  unexpected  So\'iet 
developments  or  tactics  that  might  re- 
duce the  deterrent  or  war-fighting  value 
of  either  bombers  or  missiles  alone.  A 
mixed  force  minimizes  any  relative  So- 
viet advantage  in  a  protracted  but  lim- 
ited nuclear  exchange. 

In  addition,  a  requirement  for  selec- 
tive response  and  precision  delivery  may 
exist  in  either  a  nuclear  or  a  nonnuclear 
conflict  where  constramts  preclude  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  missile  forces. 
Studies,  mcluding  our  experience  in  Viet- 
nam, have  demonstrated  that  large,  high 
performance  bombers  can  provide  cost- 
effective  augmentation  of  our  general 
purpose  forces  in  nonnuclear  conflicts. 
Since  AMSA  is  a  completely  new  de- 
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sign,  its  physical  characteristics  can  be 
tailored  to  assist  In  pcnetratlMi.  It  Is 
oUOcult  now  to  determine  Just  what  will 
be  done  In  this  area,  and  how  the  actiom 
will  contribute  to  penetrability.  How- 
ever, the  problem  will  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated before  the  final  design  of 
AM8A  la  frozen  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  the  best  trade-offs  of  surviva- 
bility and  penetration  are  made. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  entire  amount  in  fiscal  year  1970  for 
AM8A  be  approved  and  we  hope  that 
this  will  be  sustained  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
B£r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend not  only  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  but  also  the  full  com- 
mittee for  the  splendid  work  he  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  done 
since   they  started  on  the  mission  In 
about  the  middle  of  February.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  taken  the  lead  in 
it,  but  every  other  committee  member 
has  made_a  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion^ 

We  have"  in  this  analysis  of  the  work 
of  the  Senator  one  of  the  fine  presenta- 
tions of  the  year  in  the  military  field,  a 
fine  analysis,  a  fine  summary,  and,  I 
think,  sufficiently  sound  conclusions  ' 

I  wish  there  had  been  time— but  the 
Senator  did  not  have  time— to  have 
copies  of  the  speech  available  in  advance 
so  that  it  could  have  been  studied  and 
followed  by  Senators  as  It  was  delivered 
I  will  pomt  out  quite  brlefiy  a  few  of  the 
Items  the  Senator  did  go  into. 

First,  on  page  6  of  the  copy  I  have,  the 
Senator  analyzes  the  problem  that  goes 
with  AGM  X-3.  The  Senator  makes  rec- 
ommendations in  coimectlon  with  that 
Even  though  only  $3  million  is  involved 
now,  it  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  the 
Senator  did. 

I  refer  now  to  page  25  of  my  copy,  near 
the  end  of  the  speech,  where  the  Senator 
points  out  that  the  actual  operations  of 
the  committee  on  the  bill  reduced  it  by 
$588  million.  The  potential  costs  of  the 
programs  would  have  been  $2.3  billion 

As  a  Member  of  the  TJS.  Senate,  that  Is 
my  idea  of  the  way  to  get  at  a  number  of 
these  expensive  programs  and  nip  them 
In  the  bud  if  they  are  not  needed,  if  they 
are  duplicative,  or  If  they  do  not  show 
prospect. 

I  want  to  have  our  feelings  about  the 
entire  bill  refiected  here  and  show  what 
has  been  done  by  aU  the  committee 
members  who  have  worked  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  note  what  the  Senator  said  about  the 
AMSA,  and  I  know  he  made  a  contrlbu- 
uon  there,  even  though  that  was  not  a 
subject  that  the  subcommittee  had  a 
chance  to  get  Into  fully. 

The  Senator  Is,  of  course.  eminenUy 
qualified  to  speak  on  that  Item,  but  the 
funds  in  the  bill  do  not  commit  CongiBss 
to  that  bomber  program  beyond  the  re- 
search and  development. 

That  Is  what  the  Senator  has  spelled 
out  here  as  I  understand  It.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Previously  a  letter  from  Secretary  F^- 
ter  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Proxjore)  was  printed  In  the  Congris- 
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siowAL  RtcoRD.  That  letter  made  the  sit- 
uation absolutely  clear  that  this  was  no 
production  program,  that  this  did  not 
authorize  production  and  did  not  au- 
thorize contract  definition 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  and  point  out  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Thttrmond)  ,  who  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  going  to  seek,  the  fioor  shortly 
Mr.  President,  the  printed  record  re- 
leased today  of  hearings  on  Intelligence 
Mid  the  ABM  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee  has  been  cited  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
laUons Committee  as  evidence  there  Is 
disagreement  between  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  and  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Hehns,  hi  their 
assessment  of  the  strategic  threat  which 
makes  the  ABM  necessary. 

The   distinguished   chairman   of   the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  maintains 
that  the  testimony  now  of  record  tends 
to  establish  a  disagreement  between  the 
intelligence  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  CIA.  I  have  not  seen 
the  testimony  and  therefore  do  not  com- 
ment on  it.  However,  after  several  press 
reports  on  the  aUeged  disagreements  ap- 
peared at  the  time  I  was  preparing   as 
chahman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  debate  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bUl,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
have  avaUable  for  theh-  consideration  the 
ass^ment  of  the  strategic  threat  and 
that  we  should  know  the  extent  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  on  the  threat  be- 
th^*'^®  Department  of  Defense  and 

T  ^?J  ^\  reason,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Laird,  asking  hmi  to  state  his  definition 
of  the  threat  and  whether  his  definition 
and  evaluation  is  concurred  hi  by  the 
CIA,  partlculariy  Mr.  Helms.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wrote  to  Dh^tor  Hehns. 
asking  him  to  respond  appropriately  In- 
5^  i2*  ^-  *f  reement  or  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Laird's  response. 

Both  Secretary  Laird  and  Mr.  Hehns 
have  replied  and  both  have  made  It 
Clear  there  is  no  disagreement  between 
them  as  to  the  strategic  threat. 

This  makes  it  very  clear  to  me  and  I 
hope  to  other  Senators  that  there  Is  no 
disagreement  on  this  hatelllgence  issue 
I  a^  unanhnous  consent  that  my  letters 
to  Secretary  Lah-d  and  Mr.  Helms  and 
their  replies  to  me  be  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

»T       ..  J^Ji-T  3.  I960. 

Hon.  ISxLvm  R.  Laud, 

Secretary  of  Defenae.  The  Pentagon.  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

Rpnfi!f  H*^-  ,S"*=«"**^-  in  preparaUon  for 
A?,^  .^l^***  °^  ^'^*  Defenw  Department 
Authorization  bill  which  wlU  Include  au- 
thor^tlon  of  funda  for  the  Antl-balll«tlc 
MlBslle  System,  It  1b  Important  that  1  know 
the  asaessment  of  the  Intercontinental  ballla- 
tic  missile  threat  and  the  degree  of  agree- 

SSi^''^''"'"'"'  ^"^^  **^«  inteuigenc 
Therefore,  1  would  appreciate  your  im- 
medtately  provldhig  me  with  the  following: 
Tolv,  Tf  "^  definition  and  evaluation  of  the 
ICBM  threat  facing  the  United  SUtes  from 
any  and  aU  naUona. 
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(b)  Whether  your  definition  and  evalua- 
tlon  la  concurred  In  by  the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency,  particularly  Mr.  Richard 
HeUna.  Director,  and  if  there  Is  disagreement, 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  regaM 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHw  Stxnnis, 
cnairman.    Senate    Armed    Servioea 
Committee.  ^^ 

»     T,  JutT  3,  1969. 

Mr.  RicHAao  Hxlms, 

Director, 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Waahington.  D.C. 

D«AB  Mm.  BxLMs:  The  enclosed  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  Is  self- 
explanatory. 

f hi  .!'^''?"^  "^®  necessity  of  having  for 
the  debate  on  the  Defense  AuthorlzaU^  bUl 
the  assessment  of  the  Intercontinentol  Bal- 
listic Missile  threat  and  whether  or  not  there 

^«™  ^.*^™'"''  "^'^^  t^e  intelligence 
community,  particularly,  a«  between  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense  and  the  CJ  A 

Therefore,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  If 
you  would  respond  appropriately  after  con- 
suiutlon  with  Secretary  Laird  Indicating 
your  agreement  or  disagreement  with  anv 
aspects  of  his  response. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stennis, 

Chairman, 
Senate  Armed  Servicea  Committee. 


Thi  Sbcbetabt  of  Detense 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1969 
Hon.  John  c.  Stbnnis. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Armed  Service.  U.S 
Senate,  Waahington.  D.C. 
DzAB  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  lettera 
of  July  2nd  and  July  3rd.  In  your  letter  of  the 
^^^;7°"  "^*'"  *°  *^'^**°  newspaper  accounts 

Com^Ht'^T'^J"  °^  "**  ^°"*8°  Relations 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  I  had  changed 

^l^^°^t     1  ,'=°°cernlng    a    potential    first 
strUe  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  per  od  of  the  mld-19708.  Let  me  first  state 
categorically  that  my  position  on  this  mat- 
ter  has  not  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
concern  about  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  deter- 
rent has  been  stated  and  restated  before  your 
Comnalttee  and  every  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress  before  which  I  have  addressed  this  is- 
sue since  assuming  office  on  January  20th 
to  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senat^ 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  dated  July  ] 
I  addressed  this  question  and  restated  once 
again  the  essentials  of  my  position  concern- 
Ing  this  matter.  I  encloee  a  copy  of  my  let- 

^ni^iflP^*^'^''  °'  "*«  ^™l8n  Relations 
Committee  for  your  InformaUon 

,r,?'Hr?I^*/****'"  °'  "^"^y  3"*'  y°"  asked  for 
my  definition  and  evaluation  of  the  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile  Threat  facing 
the  United  States  from  any  and  all  nation/ 

Since  January  1969,  there  have  been  serv- 
eral  new  developments  In  the  Soviet  Strategic 
Forces.  aJl  tending  to  confirm  the  statements 
L  f.i^  ™y  ^*  appearance  before  your 
Committee  concerning  the  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  U.S.  In  the  mld-19706 
ni  summary,  these  developments  are:  con- 
tmued  deployment  of  the  SS-9.  SS-n  and 
SS-13;  testing  of  the  SS-9  with  multiple  re- 
entry vehicles;  continued  deployment  of  the 
Polaris-type  submarine;  continued  efforts  to 
improve  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities- 
and  continued  testing  of  the  Improved  ABM 

During  1969,  the  deployment  of  the  SS-9 
has  continued  at  about  the  same  rate  aa  In 
1967  and  1968.  If  this  rate  of  deployment  Is 
continued,  the  USSR  could  have  about  400 
™j°P^"o°al  launchers  deployed  by  the 

The  Soviets  now  have  well  over  1200  ICBM 
launchers  completed  or  under  construction 
Thla  Includes  the  older  SS-7s  and  SS-8s  as 
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weU  as  the  SS-lSs,  SS-lls,  and  8S-9s.  All  of 
these  will  be  operational  before  mld-ig71. 

Three  tests  of  the  88-9  with  multiple  re- 
entry vehicles  have  taken  place  since  March. 
These  three  tests  were  to  the  mld-Paclfic 
covering  a  distance  of  6,100  nautical  mllea. 
There  Is  some  difference  of  opinion  In  the 
InteUlgence  conununlty  concerning  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  these  tests  but  all  are  agreed 
that  the  USSR  has  the  capability  to  deploy 
hard  target  multiple  Independently-tar- 
geted re-entry  vehicles  by  the  mid-1970s. 

At  least  eight  or  mne  new  Y-class  Polaris- 
type  16  tube  ballistic  missile  submarines 
have  already  been  launched  and  several  are 
believed  to  be  operational.  Continued  de- 
ployment at  the  current  rate  will  allow  the 
USSR  to  match  the  U.S.  Polaris  fieet  by 
the  mid- 19708. 

Testing  of  the  Improved  Soviet  ABM  In- 
terceptor continues. 

In  short,  we  believe  the  USSR  has  the 
capability  of  acquiring,  by  the  mid-1970s; 
some  400  SS-9  ICBMs,  multiple  Independ- 
ently-targeted re-entry  vehicles,  SLBMs 
matching  the  U.S.  Polaris  fieet,  ICBM  re- 
targeting capability. 

This  capability  would  constitute  a  very 
grave  threat  to  our  Minuteman  forces  and 
our  bomber  forces  In  the  mid-1970s.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  deterrent  to  nuclear  warfare 
would  be  eroded  seriously. 

Although  the  potential  Chinese  ICBM 
threat  has  slipped  somewhat,  it  Is  estimated 
that  a  first  generation  ICBM  could  reach 
Initial  Operational  CapabUlty  by  1972.  By 
1975  operational  ICBM  launchers  might  fall 
somewhere  between  10  and  26.  During  the 
1970s,  China  could  develop  a  significant  pro- 
duction program  In  thermonuclear  weapons 
and  associated  delivery  systems  and,  con- 
sequently, would  represent  a  considerable 
threat  to  UJ3.  bases  and  allies  in  Asia,  and 
a  growing  threat  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
sum  up  for  you  my  position  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  threat  as  It  relates  to  the  urgent 
need  for  approval  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
proposal. 

As  a  Defense  planner,  as  well  as  a  Cabinet 
officer  and  a  member  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Coimcll,  I  have  a  special  role  In  the  use 
of  Intelligence  provided  by  the  Intelligence 
community.  It  is  my  responsibility  to  pro- 
pose policies  and  plans  which  wUl  fulfill  the 
mission  assigned  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, one  aspect  of  which  is  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  starting  a  nuclear  war. 
As  a  part  of  this  responsibility,  I  must 
apply  my  own  beet  Judgment  to  the  avail- 
able Intelligence  to  ensure  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  and  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  fulfilled.  Conse- 
quentiy,  I  must  consider  not  only  what  are 
the  probabilities  of  future  development  and 
the  state  of  current  activities  as  expressed  In 
the  asseesments  of  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity, but  also  the  poesibllities  of  future  de- 
velopments based  on  avaUable  current  infor- 
mation. 

That  Is  why  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Congress  and  in  my  public  comments  I  have 
stressed  the  possible  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  future  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive strategic  power.  My  discusrion  of  Soviet 
capabilities  has  been  derived  by  projecting 
to  future  years  their  demonstrated  capabili- 
ties for  production  and  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  and  by  making  allowancea 
for  the  rate  of  technological  achievement. 

It  Is  my  carefully  considered  Judgment.  In 
which  all  of  my  principal  military  and 
clvlUan  advisors  agree,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  achieve,  or  reach  a  position  where  they 
believe  they  have  achieved,  a  capability  to 
gravely  weaken  our  deterrent  by  the  mid- 
1970s — if  we  do  nothing  now  to  offset  It.  This 
judgment  la  baaed  upon  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  oould  acquln  a  capa^ 


bility  to  destroy  virtually  all  of  our  Minute- 
man  nOssilea.  To  be  able  to  do  so,  in  the 
present  context  they  would  need:  (a)  at 
least  420  SS-Os  with  three  independentiy- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles  which  have  a  ca- 
pability of  separating  from  one  another  by 
some  relatively  small  number  of  milee;  (b) 
each  of  these  re-entry  vehicles  would  have 
to  have  a  warhead  of  approximately  5  mega- 
tons and  a  reaaonably  good  accuracy;  (c) 
the  SS-98  would  have  to  be  retargetable; 
and  (d)  the  range  would  have  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  reach  all  of  the  Minuteman  slloe. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  could  acquire  a  capa- 
bility to  threaten  severely  the  s\irvlval  of 
our  alert  bombers.  To  do  so  in  the  present 
context  they  would  need:  (a)  a  torce  at 
about  15  Y-class  (Polaris-type)  submarines 
on  station  off  oiu-  shores;  and  (b)  the  abil- 
ity to  launch  the  missiles  on  a  depressed 
trajectory. 

3.  Although  we  confldentiy  expect  our 
Polaris/Poseidon  submarines  to  remain 
highly  survivable  through  the  early  to  mld- 
19708,  we  cannot  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  next  few  years 
may  devise  some  weapon,  techniques  or  tac- 
tic which  could  critically  Increase  the  vul- 
nerability of  those  submarines.  Nor  can  we 
preclude  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  deploy  a  more  extensive  and 
effective  ABM  defense  which  ootild  Intercept 
a  significant  portion  of  the  residual  war- 
heads. In  any  event,  I  believe  It  would  be 
far  too  risky  to  rely  upon  only  one  of  the 
three  major  elements  of  our  strategic  retali- 
atory forces  for  our  deterrent. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  achieve 
by  the  mld-19708  a  capabUlty  to  reduce,  in 
a  surprise  attack,  our  siurivlng  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  below  the  minimum  level  re- 
quired for  "Assured  Destruction,"  and  thus 
gravely  weaken  our  deterrent.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  overall  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
much  too  close  to  run  that  risk.  Therefore, 
something  more  must  be  done  now  to  en- 
sure a  favorable  strategic  balance  in  the 
mid-1970s  and  beyond. 

Short  of  achieving  a  workable  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  armaments,  which  will  take  some 
time,  we  are  convinced  that  the  approval 
of  Phase  I  of  Safeguard  would  be  the  most 
prudent  and  economical  course  we  oould 
pursue  at  this  parttctUar  Jvmcture.  ITiia  ac- 
tion would  place  us  in  a  position  to  move 
forward  promptly  not  only  with  the  defense 
of  our  Minuteman  and  bomber  forces  should 
the  Soviet  threat  develop  as  I  have  described, 
but  also  with  the  defense  of  our  population 
against  the  Chinese  ICBM  threat  shoiUd  that 
emerge  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  your  letter  of  July  3rd,  you  also  asked 
whether  the  Director  of  Central  Inte'ligence, 
Richard  Helms,  concurs  In  my  formulation 
of  the  threat.  I  have  furnished  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  Director  Helms  and  he  assures 
me  that  he  has  no  disagreement  with  the 
statements  concerning  the  potential  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  strategic  capabUl- 
ties,  as  seen  from  the  intelligence  point  of 
view. 

Sincerely. 

Mel  Laeed. 

Central  Intelucence  Agenct, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  8.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chahiman:  In  your  letter  of  3 
Jiily  1969  to  Mr.  Helms,  you  requested  that 
he  consult  with  Secretary  Laird  on  Secre- 
tary Laird's  response  to  your  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  strategic  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

Although  Mr.  Helms  Is  presently  out  of 
town,  he  has  read  the  text  of  Secretary  Laird's 
reply.  Mr.  Helms  wishes  to  assiu-e  you  that 
he  has  no  disagreement  with  the  statements 


in  Secretary  Lairds  letter  to  you  of  8  July 
concerning  the  potential  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist    strategic    capabilities,    as    seen 
from  the  Intelligence  point  of  view. 
Sincerely, 

R.  E.  Ctjshman,  Jr.r 
Lieutenant    General.    VSMC,    Acting 
Director.  ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  previously  asked  me 
to  yield. 

Ui.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  excellent 
speech.  I  congratulate  him  for  it.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  ques- 
tions for  my  own  information. 

What  the  Senator  had  to  say  about 
the  long  leadtime  being  necessary  re- 
mmded  me  of  an  article  which  was  pub- 
hshed  in  the  newspaper  about  a  recent  air 
show  hi  Paris.  It  noted  that  the  Swedes 
had  a  fighter  called  the  "Begar."  I  think 
in  English  it  means  a  thunderbolt. 

It  surprised  me  that  this  smaU  country 
of  7»/2  million  people  had  produced  this 
particular  aircraft  which  was  perhaps 
the  most  modem,  best,  and  newest  model 
fighter  in  the  air  show.  Did  the  Senator 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  did  not  happen  to  at- 
tend the  air  show  this  past  year 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  article  was  in 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  CANNON.  However.  I  must  say 
that  the  last  time  I  did  attend  the  air 
show,  the  Swedes  exhibited  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fine  model.  So  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  are  domg  some  work  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  was  surprised 
that  such  a  small  country  would  be  able 
to  do  this.  These  are  rather  expensive 
programs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  are.  The  Senator 
recalls  that  m  my  talk  I  covered  the 
Harrier  aircraft,  which  is  produced  by 
the  British.  The  Marmes  are  trying  to 
get  that  aircraft. 

I  saw  the  aircraft  perform  in  Wash- 
ington a  while  ago.  It  was  quite  impres- 
sive. The  Marines  are  anxious  to  pur- 
chase 12  of  those  aircraft  so  that  they 
can  experiment  and  find  out  if  there  Is  a 
use  for  that  plane. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  an  efficient  way  to  do  It.  if  I 
might  offer  a  layman's  pohit  of  view. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  United  States  has  some  money  in 
the  development  of  the  Harrier? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  the  United  States 
has.  I  will  supply  the  exact  figures  a  lit- 
tle later.  It  Is  either  $50  or  $100  million 
In  the  development  of  the  Harrier,  in 
the  predecessor  to  the  Harrier. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  Is  a  sort  of  Joint 
venture. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  was  a  model  different 
f rwn  the  Harrier  itself,  and  It  went  prln- 
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dpally  into  the  engines.  It  was  in  a  1127 
model.  I  will  supply  the  details  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

It  was  $50  million.  That  was  in  the 
predecessor  to  the  Harrier,  which  was 
being  developed  by  the  British.  It  was 
called  the  B-1127.  Most  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion in  this  Joint  effort  went  into  the 
research  and  development  for  engines 
that  could  be  used  for  this  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Near  the  end  of  his 
speech,  the  Senator  referred  to  some- 
thing which  interested  me  very  much. 
I  know  that  I  do  not  know  as  much  about 
it  as  I  should.  The  first  time  it  was  called 
to  my  attention,  it  was  part  of  the  so- 
called  posture  statement  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly, 
he  referred  to  what  I  supposed  would  be 
called  the  "mission"  or  the  responsibility 
of  the  Military  Establishment  to  fight  a 
war,  a  full-fledged  war,  in  Asia,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  fight  one  in  Europe  and, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  to  be  prepared  also 
to  fight  al^least  a  smaller  war  or  to  take 
care  of  aji  uprising  or  insurgency  in  Lat- 
in America. 

What  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  is  this: 
Does  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
participate  in  making  that  kind  of  esti- 
mate of  what  our  posture  should  be,  or 
is  that  done  strictly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.'  Who  determines  it? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Our  committee  does  not 
participate  in  the  determination  of  that 
national  pwlicy.  It  is  presented  to  us  as 
being  a  matter  of  national  policy,  and. 
therefore  we  try  to  implement  the  serv- 
ices requirements  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  mission. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  can  imderstand 
that,  if  that  Is  the  policy  and  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  Of  course,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  quite  right.  What 
I  was  inquiring  about  was  the  origin  of 
the  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
quite  an  ambitious  policy  to  take  upon 
our  shoulders  alone — this  extensive  com- 
mitment. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  refrain  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  rather 
prominent  in  talking  about  over-com- 
mitment, with  which  I  completely  agree. 
It  strikes  me  that  if  this  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  it  may  be  that  we 
have  commitments  beyond  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  our  capacity  in  view  of 
our  needs  at  home.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  critical  way,  because  I  do  not  know 
who  produces  this  policy,  who  starts  this, 
whether  it  starts  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  whether  it  is  a  product  of  the 
National  Secimty  Agency,  or  just  who 
formulates  these  contingencies  we  are 
expected  to  meet. 

The  way  it  was  described  to  me — and 
I  tried  to  understand  it  as  best  I  could 
from  this  posture  statement — is  that, 
having  adopted  this  policy,  then  we  must 
assume,  in  order  to  plan,  the  worst  pos- 
sible contingency  that  could  arise  out 
of  these  three  areas.  That  seems  to  pres- 
ent an  almost  imlimited  demand. 

Mr.  CAIWON.  That  is  why  I  said  we 
have  either  to  change  our  national  pol- 
icy objectives,  if  we  are  not  going  to  try 


to  support  them,  or  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  national  policy  objec- 
tives may  exist  which  the  militaiy  is  In- 
capable  of  carrying  out. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely  on  what  he  has  said. 
I  raised  this  matter  because  he  men- 
tioned it,  not  because  I  am  prepared  to 
go  into  it  too  far.  I  raise  the  question  to 
ask  if  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  difficulty  that  confronts  some  of 
us.  This  national  policy  is  very  closely 
related  to  foreign  ix>licy.  I  understand 
that  a  discussion  occurred  in  the  Cham- 
ber yesterday,  of  which  I  was  not  aware 
until  I  read  the  Record,  about  the  prop- 
er lines  between  foreign  policy  and 
armed  services  poUcy.  This  is  an  example, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
disentangle  them. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  our  policy  to  defend 
the  whole  world  or  to  be  prepared  to  fight 
all  over  the  world,  or  the  three  major 
areas,  we  are  taking  on  a  tremendous 
responsibility  which  I  question  whether 
we  are  quite  capable  of  fulfilling.  I 
would  not  want  to  put  a  requirement  up 
to  the  military  that  is  beyond  its  reas- 
onable capacity  to  fulfill.  When  I  say 
"reasonable,"  I  mean  in  view  of  all  the 
needs  of  the  country  at  home. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bringing 
up  that  point.  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point — it  has  never  been  expressed 
sufficiently  In  the  past — as  to  what  is  the 
objective  or  what  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  our  military 
requirements. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  express  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, for  his  leadership  in  promoting 
subconunittee  consideration  and  respon- 
sibility. 

We  have  heard  now  two  major  efforts, 
informative  speeches,  as  a  result.  Today 
I  have  listened  intently  to  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  speak  on  the  air- 
craft program.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
inadequacy  of  my  knowledge,  but  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  know  far  more  than 
I  did  before  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
began,  and  I  thank  him.  It  was  an  able, 
informative  address,  of  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  many,  many  people 
who  will  read  the  Record. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  further, 
there  are  two  matters  of  quandary  on 
my  part.  I  am  sure  he  ctm  be  of  assist- 
ance. I  have  heard  with  some  concern 
the  length  of  time  during  which  our 
country  has  not  developed  a  fighter 
plane.  The  Senator  has  referred  to  the 
P-4  as  being  equal  to  the  Mig,  but  I 
seemed  to  detect  some  apprehension  on 
his  part  when  he  said  that  its  technology 
dated  to  1955.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  did  not  state 
when  the  P-4  was  first  operational. 
Would  he  have  that  In  mind? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  it  was  really 
1959  when  it  first  became  operational. 
Mr.  GORE.  So  it  has  been  10  years 
in  operation. 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand 
the  Senator  now  to  say  that  even  10 
years  later,  we  do  not  yet  have  on  the 
drawing  board  what  he  would  regard  as 
a  competent,  competitive,  alr-to-alr 
fighter? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  As  an  air  superiority 
fighter,  we  have  nothing  on  the  drawing 
board  insofar  as,  let  us  say,  a  contract 
definition  or  anything  of  this  sort.  We 
do  have  a  nimiber  of  contractors  who, 
of  course,  are  thinking  along  these  lines, 
and  some  who  perhaps  have  proposals 
ready  to  present.  But  we  have  not  a  real 
fighter  on  the  drawing  board  and  ready 
to  go  into  production  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
upon  recommending  that  we  imdertake 
such  an  achievement. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  disarmament,  as  such,  seems 
to  be  a  very  distant  goal.  The  goal,  which 
may  be  within  the  grasp  of  Americans 
today  and  people  of  the  world  today.  Is  a 
limitation  of  armaments.  Even  a  limita- 
tion must  flow,  it  seems  to  me,  from  a 
relative  standoff  position,  a  balanced  po- 
sition of  strength — not  necessarily  a  su- 
periority of  strength.  I  believe  President 
Nixon  expressed  it  different^  later  as  a 
sufficiency  of  strength. 

So  with  the  long  leadtime  necessary, 
with  the  very  imusual  extended  period  in 
which  we  have  not  attempted  to  develop 
a  superior  air-to-air  fighter,  I  am  led 
to  the  conclusion  to  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  conclusion  of  the  committee. 

With  that 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  permit  me,  I  may  have 
made  one  statement  which  would  have 
misled  him.  When  I  said  "air  superiority 
fighters,"  I  was  talking  about  the  Air 
Force.  With  respect  to  the  F-14,  the  Navy 
version  I  mentioned,  there  is  some  pro- 
curement money  in  here  for  six  models 
they  want  to  go  ahead. 

The  reason  this  airplane  can  come  at 
an  earlier  date  is  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  use  on  the  first  model  of  the  F-14 
the  engines  developed  for  the  P-lllB 
program,  and  the  Phoenix  missile  which 
was  developed  for  the  F-UIB. 

The  F-14A  would  come  in  at  an  earlier 
time  than  if  it  was  starting  from  scratch 
now,  but  the  F-14B  later  would  incor- 
porate a  new  engine  to  be  developed  and 
new  avionics  to  give  it  capability. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  addendima  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Now,  the  question  I  wish  to  propose  is 
not  one  relating  particularly  to  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  one  that  I  ask  out  of  curiosity, 
searching  for  knowledge.  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  asked  of  me  many 
times  by  the  people  I  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent.  I  ask  it  of  the  Senator 
because  I  recognize  him  as  one  of  the 
students  and  authorities  on  aviation  in 
the  Sei^ate  and  in  the  country. 

The  question  is:  With  all  the  tonnage 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  dropped 
by  the  Air  Force  on  Vietnam,  how  can 
we  explain  the  seemingly  Inadequate,  if 
not  minimal,  results  achieved?  I  do  not 
wish  to  promote  any  argument  about  the 
war.  I  ask  the  question  for  information. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

I  woiild  like  to  simmmrize  briefly  and 
say  that  when  a  service  Is  shackled  in 
trying  to  perform  a  Job,  and  restrictions 
are  placed  on  them,  one  can  add  bombs 
to  bombs  ad  Inflnitxma,  and  it  will  not  get 
the  job  done  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
do  the  job  assigned  to  them. 

That  is  an  oversimplification,  but,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  continue  dropping 
bombs  all  over  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  from  here  to  kingdom  come, 
and  it  never  will  solve  the  problem 
if  you  are  not  going  to  permit  them  to 
attack  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona had  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  having  done  an  excellent 
job  in  presenting  a  subject  not  too  well 
known  by  too  many  Members  of  this 
body. 

Because  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
in  the  Chamber  and  because  he  raised 
what  I  think  is  a  question  that  is  very 
much  at  the  nub  of  this  entire  argument 
developing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
the  argument  about  the  ABM,  MERV, 
and  the  cost  of  military  equipment — ^I 
would  like,  if  I  can,  to  have  some  answers 
or  even  proposed  thoughts  that  might  be 
of  help  to  all  of  us. 

When  we  talk  about  national  policy 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  our 
obligations  around  the  world  have  some 
bearing.  When  we  talk  about  the  views 
of  the  military,  I  think  these  treaties 
and  arrangements  also  have  a  bearing. 
Looking  over  a  list  of  commitments  we 
have  under  collective  defense  agreements 
I  see  we  have  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  with  15  different  countries, 
the  Rio  Treaty  with  22  countries,  the 
CENTO  Treaty,  the  SEATO  Treaty  with 
eight  countries,  the  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  involving  two  countries, 
a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China  in- 
volving two  countries,  the  PhiUppine 
Treaty  involving  two  countries,  and  the 
Japanese  Treaty  Involving  two  countries. 
The  language  in  some  of  these  treaties 
or  agreements  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
specific  about  our  use  of  arms  in  going  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  arrangement  or 
treaty.  Others  are  rather  ambiguous  and 
limit  us  to  a  constitutional  interpretation 
of  what  the  need  might  be.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  can  be  done  or  not  but  if  It 
could  be,  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  help 
to  this  body,  the  administration,  and 
certainly  the  American  people,  in  under- 
standing just  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  our  global  commit- 
ments. I  can  recognize  the  policy  we  are 
operating  under  as  an  international 
policeman  role,  but  we  must  remember 
we  have  some  rather  specific  treaties 
which  I  interpret  as  calling  upon  us  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam, 
even  though  that  was  not  by  treaty. 

I  am  asking  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
possibly  reopen  hearings — not  hearings, 
but  perhaps  a  study  on  these  treaties,  so 
that  we  might  have  some  idea  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  how 


far  they  think  we  have  to  go.  I  think  if 
we  could  ever  get  that  determination  of 
how  permanently  we  are  committed  to 
use  arms,  let  us  say,  in  country  "X,"  then 
go  through  all  of  them,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  lot  easier  for  us  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  argue. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  have 
anything  to  report  along  that  line? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  the  first 
things  we  did  in  the  beginning  of  this 
session  was  to  review,  along  the  line  of 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona, all  of  our  commitments.  We  have 
had  some  discussion  of  that.  The  Sena- 
tor read  the  list  of  treaties  and  agree- 
ments accurately.  There  are  varying  de- 
grees of  responsibility  under  those 
treaties.  I  would  rank  NATO  No.  1  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  flat  declaration  that 
an  attack  on  one  nation  is  regarded  as  an 
attack  on  all.  That  is  not  common.  We 
go  all  the  way  down  to  some  that  are 
statements  of  good  will  which  state  in 
effect,  "If  you  get  into  difficulty,  we  will 
consider  it." 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  what  SEATO 
means.  It  is  ambiguous  in  that  it  has 
two  classifications,  one  involves  overt  ag- 
gression and  the  other  subversion.  That 
is  another  matter  that  comes  up  in  an- 
other way. 

But  the  Senator  is  quite  correct.  That 
is  one  reason  I  raised  the  question  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  This  gets  to 
the  nub  of  the  matter  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  review 
these  commitments. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  the 
chairman  of  a  special  subconmiittee 
which  will  go  into  a  study  of  some  of  the 
physical  aspects  of  these  commitments. 
His  committee  dealt  with  these  Spanish 
bases  which  was  a  kind  of  extracurric- 
ular obligation,  in  my  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Senator  from  Missouri's. 
We  think  there  is  a  similar  one  in  an- 
other country,  which  we  will  be  studying. 
Our  purpose  is  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  suggests — that  we  review 
all  of  our  commitments,  consider  them, 
understand  them,  and  at  least  try  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  limits 
might  be  applicable  to  them,  because  this 
open-ended  approach  we  have  had  grew 
out  of  the  war.  I  do  not  disavow  my  own 
responsibility  for  not  having  done  it 
earlier.  The  Senate  should  have,  includ- 
ing myself.  But  in  any  case  better  late 
than  never  for  us  to  try  to  do  that.  I 
think  that  after  we  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri's  subcommittee,  the 
committee  as  a  whole  will  consider  and 
make  recommendations  along  that  line. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  chairman  say  that.  As  I  have  studied 
this  more  and  more.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  size  of  our  military  outlays  depends 
and  will  depend  on  just  what  we  interpret 
our  commitments  to  be.  In  other  words,  if 
we  are  called  upon  tomorrow  to  go  to 
Europe  to  defend  a  country  with  whom 
we  have  a  clear  obligation  to  defend,  it 
means  one  thing.  If  we  have  a  way  of 


renegotiaUng  a  treaty  so  that  we  can 
get  other  language,  that  would  be  some- 
tliing  different.  Then  we  can  really  go 
to  work  on  this  military  budget.  But  until 
we  have  a  really  clearly  defined,  fenced- 
in  idea  of  what  our  responsibilities  are, 
I  cannot  see  much  hope  of  reducing  mili- 
tary expenditures  outside  the  end  of  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  having 
started  these  studies  and  hope  that  they 
can  be  finished  and  in  readable  form  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  something  that  the 
American  people  should  know  about. 

I  have  found,  in  the  years  since  I  came 
here  and  traveled  around  the  country, 
that  when  I  mentioned  mutual  security 
agreements,  the  ears  of  my  audience 
popped  up  because  they  had  not  heard  of 
them,  probably  because  we  did  not  give 
them  much  publicity  in  the  years  that  we 
were  passing  them.  It  will  be  good  for  the 
American  people  to  know  what  our 
specific  obUgations  are,  and  just  what  we 
as  a  body,  and  eventually  the  administra- 
tion, feel  about  these  commitments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
asked  me  when  the  F-4  became  opera- 
tional. I  said  that  I  thought  it  became 
operational  in  1959.  It  actually  flew  first 
in  1958  and  then  became  operational, 
with  the  Navy,  in  1961. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  may  interject 
there,  I  remember  when  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  I  went  to  Langley  Field 
to  fly  the  F-4  in  1959. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  tlie 
distingulslied  Senator  from  Nevada's 
Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  and 
for  him  on  this  report. 

In  the  years  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  never  seen  a  more  thorough 
and  constructive  job  done  in  analyzing 
these  various  programs. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  his  State  are 
as  proud  of  him  as  are  those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  during  the  long 
and  careful  hours  of  the  subcommittee's 
preparation,  work,  and  actual  hearings 
that  he  has  engaged  in. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  conclusion, 
but  especially  because  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplislmient,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
support  the  report. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  congratulate 
one  on  a  job  well  done.  I  did  my  best  to 
be  a  regular  attendant,  and  beUeve  the 
information  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  today  is  the  best  analysis  of 
tactical  air  power  we  have  had  to  date. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  method  and 
manner  in  which  the  able  Senator  devel- 
oped the  importance  or  imimportance 
of  various  proposed  models,  and  was  im- 
pressed also  with  the  question  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  which  he 
wondered  why  so  much  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  airpower  effort  with  so 
relatively  little  results. 

Many  know  why  that  is.  Shortly  after 
we  got  into  this  war  a  great  number  of 
rules  were  laid  down,  and  weapons  sys- 
tems were  used  in  a  manner  for  which 
they  had  never  been  designed. 
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I  might  make  a  contribution  to  this 
discussion  by  pointing  out  that,  on  good 
authority,  it  would  appear,  during  the 
past  4  years,  to  the  Vietnam  theater,  we 
have  shipped  more  tonnage  of  materials 
than  we  did  to  EJurope  during  the  en- 
tire World  War  n.  even  though  we  have 
one-eighth  of  the  number  of  troops  in 
Vietnam  that  we  had  in  Europe  during 
that  war. 

Accordingly.  I  would  hope  that  no 
one  would  Judge  the  efficacy,  or  lacl£  of 
efficacy,  of  alrpower  on  the  basis  of  the 
way  air  power  has  been  handled  under 
directions  from  higher  authority  to  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy. 

I  was  also  Impressed  with  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  with  respect  to  the  Swed- 
ish plane.  It  Is  Ironic  that  an  American 
manufacturer  now  loses  some  planes  in 
this  recommended  budget,  because  we 
have  no  V/STOL  airplane,  no  STOL 
plane,  and  no  VTOL  plane. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona commented — and  he  is  one  of  the 
true  aothorltles  in  this  body  on  air 
pdWer — Ihat  the  Soviets  have  three  tsrpes 
of  V/STOL  airplanes,  all  above  mach  2; 
that  the  French  have  a  STOL  airplane; 
that  the  British  have  a  V/STOL  air- 
plane, that  the  Swedish  have  a  V/STOL 
airplane;  and  that  despite  the  fact  we 
have  spent  many  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  all  we  have  to  show  for  that 
money  are  discussions  and  arguments. 
We  get  the  argiunents.  These  other 
countries,  including  Soviet  Russia,  get 
the  hardware. 

Commercially,  we  have  arranged  to 
that  the  British  have  a  V/STOL  air- 
port, so  that  we  can  accommodate 
foreign  planes  which  come  to  this  coun- 
try, or  foreign  airplanes  purchased  by 
the  military  and  civilians  In  this  coun- 
try for  use  in  this  country. 

I  am  glad  this  point  has  been  brought 
out. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  He  has  made 
a  real  contribution  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  to  spend,  and  how  not  to  spend 
our  defense  appropriations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  very  complimentary  re- 
marks. Let  me  say  again  that  all  on  the 
committee  did  a  great  job  in  working 
pn  this  project  and  its  problems.  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  We  had  a  very 
pble  staff  that  did  a  tremendous  amount 
^f  work  and  were  responsible  to  a  great 
fxtent  for  the  very  fine  report  we  are 
able  to  present  to  the  Senate.  I  want  to 
thank  them  for  their  support. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  yield  brief- 
ly  

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter  of  commitments. 
The  question  was  raised  here  about  what 
are  our  commitments  and  what  Is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  trying  to 
meet. 

Certainly  that  is  a  timely  question,  a 
question  well  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  But  that  is  an  old  subject. 
Whatever  our  policy,  or  whatever  our 
commitments  are,  they  were  not  orig- 


inated In  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  various 
treaties  and  commitments  have  come  be- 
fore us  but  they  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  That  Is 
where  they  should  be  sent.  We  have  been 
concerned  about  this  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee,  as  many  Senators  know, 
for  several  years. 

We  started  Into  this  matter  of  commit- 
ment and  our  ability  to  meet  them — I 
think  it  was  2  years  ago — but  the  war  In 
Vietnam  got  worse,  shortages  there 
existed;  so  we  turned  to  the  problems  of 
the  war. 

On  pages  2200  and  2201  of  the  hearings 
is  found  a  letter  to  me  in  response  to  my 
letter,  with  a  list  of  all  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  defense  treaties  and  other 
defense  arrangements.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  two  pages  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Cbaibman:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  14  requesting  a  slmpllfled  com- 
pilation of  treaty  commitments  and  other 
defense  arrangements  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  enclosures  to  this  letter  have  been 
prepared  for  your  use. 

The  nrst  enclosure  Is  a  tabular  listing  of 
the  countries  with  whom  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  defense  commitments  p»ir- 
suant  to  multilateral  or  bilateral  treaties. 
The  table  also  Indicates,  In  addition,  those 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States  has 
entered  Into  Executive  agreements  or  a  gen- 
eral treaty  containing  defense  assurances. 

The  second  enclosure  extracts  the  pertinent 
provisions    of    the    treaties    and    Executive 
agreements    relating     to     consulatlon     and 
action  In  the  event  of  armed  attack. 
Sincerely, 

L.    NiKDERLEHNEX, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 


PARTIES  TO  DCFENSE  TREATIES  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  ARRANGEMENTS 


Multilateral  treaties 


Parties 


Rio 


NATO 


SEATO 


Anzus 


'  Bilateral 
treaties 


Bilateral 
executive 
agreement 
or  general 
treaty 


-  X 


Argentina x 

Australia "'/_ 

BelBium ...'.'..'..'.'  ' 

Bolivia v" "  

Btazi l.[[^[[~ X  " '"" 

Canada "i' 

Chile "  "y *  - - 

China IIIIIIIIIIIIII ""  - - - v 

Colombia i" * 

Costa  Rica IlllllirZIIIIII""!  X  """ 

Denmark -""I.milll 'v 

Dominican  Republic I  x  " """ " 

Ecuador. '___  x  

El  Salvador -'."'..".         "  x  " 

France. "y y 

Germany  Federal  Repuliiicoi "'  y  - 

Greece C  " 

Guatemala " """y" - --- 

Haiti ._"] " X  " " 

Honduras x  

Iceland -y--- — - - 

Iran. I"II"IIIIIIIIIIIII"ir"III " 

iapariV."i""r"ii""rrriirir"'ii " ^         - ---  y 

Korea - * 

Liberia "III  II " 

Luxembourg y' " - 

Mexico  II ' X  "" *  - 

Netherlands,  the.  "y — 

New  Zealand IIIIH" """ 

Nicaragua x    

Norway "if 

Pakistan "" " * 


.^x 


X 


Panama x  ~  " 

Paraguay "'" y  

Peru mill  X  "" 

Ptiilippines,  tiM „  y" 

Portugal „  .  "'" " ""y" * 

Spain... IIIIIIIII 

Thailand. II  %," 

Trinidad  and  Tobego... 11111111" "" "x" 

Turkey *  "y 

nited  Kingdom :..I    x  "x 


U 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


I  Este*  rsK"""'"'"^  '"""  Participation  in  the  Inter-American  System  by  Resolution  VII,  8th  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Punta 


del  Este,  1962. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  raised 
the  point  in  my  opening  remarks  on  the 
bill,  saying  we  had  some  kind  of  com- 
mittals, or  defense  agreements,  with  46 
nations,  and  so  long  as  we  had  those  we 
had  to  make  some  kind  of  attempt  to 
be  prepared  to  directly  defend  ourselves 
and  to  live  up  to  our  conmiitments.  I 
said,  further,  as  one  Senator,  that  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  open  the 
issue  of  our  national  commitments  and 
debate  it;  I  further  said  I  would  favor 
a  review  and  a  renegotiation  of  these 


commitments,  if  we  could.  I  think  we 
have  learned  a  lot  since  the  commit- 
ments were  made.  And  I  sincerely  hope 
we  have. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  will  do  a  good  job  in 
whatever  he  undertakes,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  talk — ^not  from  lilm,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  talk— is  that  there  shoidd  be 
an  investigation  of  our  military.  I  am 
glad  to  get  clear  that  we  should  really 
investigate  the  commitments,  and  try  to 
bring  that  out,  so  that  not  Just  our  com- 


mittee or  the  Senate,  but  the  whole  Na- 
tion, will  learn  of  it.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  are  in  pretty  much  ac- 
cord as  to  our  being  overcommitted  as  I 
see  it. 

I  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  we 
have  to  do  something,  as  I  see  it,  when 
the  shooting  stops  in  Vietnam,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  size  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel. Personnel  cost  run  into  real 
money. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  trjring  to  pre- 
pare for  two  conventional  wars.  We  al- 
ready have  one  going  on.  Everybody 
knows  where  that  is.  The  other  war  we 
are  thinking  about  primarily  would  be  in 
Western  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  we  also 
have  a  policy  to  go  where  there  is  trou- 
ble in  a  little  country  wherever  it  may 
be.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  committee  has 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  soimd,  effective  mini- 
mum military  program.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  items  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  frighten  anyone  as  a 
result  of  what  I  said  about  preparing  for 
two  conventional  wars,  but  that  is  what 
we  are  doing.  It  would  take  a  higher 
power  to  know  the  possibilities  of  a  nu- 
clear war  but  that  is,  of  course,  a  possi- 
bility. 

I  thtmk  the  Senator  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  the  Senator  has  been  on  his  feet 
for  a  long  time.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  fine  presentation  he  has 
made  to  the  Senate  and  note  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  most  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  our  tactical  air  power  needs 
that  I  have  heard  in  this  body.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  making  such  a  full  pres- 
entation. I  think  it  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate that  the  subcommittee  was  chaired 
by  a  man  who  has  had  long  experience 
in  the  Air  Force. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
combat  pilots  over  the  last  few  years.  I 
spent  time  with  them  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  think  they  will  be  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  recognizing  what  their  problems 
are  and  what  msushines  and  weapons 
they  need  to  do  the  job  required  of  thraa. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  very  accurately 
and  completely  reflected  the  mood  and 
desire  of  the  men  who  have  to  fight  with 
those  machines.  That,  I  thjjik,  alone  de- 
serves a  commendation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  the 
point  about  our  bombing  not  being  very 
effective.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  we  have  had  to  (^?erate  imder 
severe  restrictions  there.  To  begin  with, 
we  developed  the  system  of  bombing  one 
section  at  a  time,  so  the  enemy  knew 
what  we  were  going  to  bomb  next,  and 
brought  in  the  most  sophisticated  air 
defense  equipment  known. 

The  port  of  Haiphong  was  not  inter- 
dicted. Ordinarily  you  hit  the  enemy 
where  the  biggest  amount  of  his  sup- 
plies are  being  brought,  through  what- 
ever bottleneck  there  is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  before  the  bombing  moratorium,  we 
were  bombing  the  railroad  from  Kwangsi 
Province,  China,  into  Hanoi,  which 
brings  in  about  18,000  metric  tons  a 
month.  You  have  to  keep  pounding  sc»ne- 
thing  like  that  to  keep  it  out  of  opera- 
tion, because  it  is  fairly  easy  to  repair. 


But  at  the  same  time.  Haiphong,  where 
150  or  160  metric  tons  a  month  were 
coming  in,  was  off  limits.  So  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  have  not  been  as  effective 
in  the  role  of  interdiction,  as  we  could 
have  been  if  these  restrictions  had  not 
been  put  into  effect?  I  think  the  Senator 
has  done  a  good  job  of  bringing  that 
matter  up.  I  thiiik  it  should  be  re- 
emphasized. 

When  we  talk  about  tactical  aircraft, 
we  are  talking  about  five  or  six  different 
kinds  of  aircraft.  I  think  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  suiHJorting  the  concept  of  com- 
monality in  trying  to  develop  the  TPX, 
now  the  F-111.  It  was  wrong.  It  could 
not  be  done.  So  now  we  are  alert  to  the 
damage  that  was  done.  The  Russians  are 
ahead  of  us  in  terms  of  air-to-air  inter- 
ceptors. We  tried  to  put  into  the  TPX  an 
airplane  tliat  would  be  able  to  serve  as 
close  support  for  ground  troops,  one  that 
would  be  an  attack  bomber,  an  air-to-air 
interceptor,  one  that  could  operate  in  two 
different  roles  off  carrier  decks.  It  just 
has  not  been  done. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  noted  that 
the  Swedes  liave  developed  a  better  inter- 
ceptor than  we  have.  What  we  have  to 
understand  is  that  the  Swedes  devote 
their  entire  resom-ces  to  the  development 
of  defensive  weapons. 

They  do  not  devote  any  of  their  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  strategic 
weapons.  They  can  think  purely  in  terms 
of  defense  of  the  homeland. 

When  you  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket,  you  can  do  anything.  If  we  de- 
cided to  channel  all  of  our  research  and 
development  efforts  into  one  area,  we 
could  develop  the  best  of  any  one  thing 
we  wanted  to  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
engineering  and  technological  know- 
how,  in  this  country,  for  doing  everything 
from  developing  a  better  detergent  to  de- 
veloping a  better  strategic  weapon.  Now 
is  the  time  that  we  have  to  think  in  terms 
of  priorities.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  imderscored 
what  the  priorities  in  terms  of  tactical 
air  support  are.  and  I  offer  him  my 
thanks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
happen  to  have  been  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Cannon  subcommittee  on  tac- 
tical air  power,  and  I  should  like  to  join 
with  other  Senators  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  on  the  leader- 
ship he  gave  the  subcommittee. 

I  feel  that  the  report  of  this  subcom- 
mittee will  be  of  great  value  in  years 
to  come,  and  I  feel  that  our  Nation  will 
benefit  because  the  study  was  made. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South    Carolina    (Mr.    THTTRUom))    Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
without  it  being  counted  against  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
coounend  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
his  subcommittee  members  for  the  out- 


standing work  they  have  performed.  I 
commend  them  most  highly. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment on  a  matter  related  to  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  in  comiection  with  the 
debate  on  the  military  authorization  bill 
now  before  us,  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Record  an  appeal  delivered  to  my  office 
yesterday  indicating  some  of  the  activity 
of  interns  with  a  group  that  calls  itself 
"PEACE." 

Of  particular  interest  In  the  appeal  is 
the  statement: 

Weekly  meetings  to  coordinate  research 
and  recruit  Intern  help  will  also  serve  to  fos- 
ter those  burgeolB  needs  of  love,  affection, 
human  warmth  and  contact 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire paper  be  placed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  Engaged  in  Axtguentino  Constbuc- 

TIVB  Effobts 

(1135  Bellview  Road,  McLean,  Va.,  Telephone 

769-2811) 

Attention:  Interns:  United  States  cities 
bum.  Vietnamese  cities  bum.  Appalachian 
children  die  of  malnutrition,  and  India  Is 
threatened  with  mass  starvation.  The  U.S. 
national  purpose  appears  confused:  Its 
human  and  material  resources  being  wasted. 
Men  and  women  of  conscience  ask.  "Is  there 
not  an  alternative?" 

The  DOD  appropriation  commits  much 
national  energy,  skill  and  resources.  It  Is 
therefore  good  sense  that  this  expenditure 
be  scrutinized  and  evaluated.  Interns  are 
invited,  with  the  permission  of  their  member, 
to  leam  about  and  contribute  to  the  several 
Inquiries  Into  defense  spending  presently  in 
progress.  PEACE  Is  Intended  to  be  voluntary 
and  done  on  the  Intern's  own  time,  unless 
the  Intern's  member  approves  of  the  activity 
full  time.  Weekly  meetings  to  coordinate  re- 
search and  recruit  Intern  help  will  also  serve 
to  foster  those  bourgeois  needs  of  love,  affec- 
tion, and  human  warmth  and  contact. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  Friday,  July  11, 
1969.  Beer  will  be  served.  Dress  informaUy. 
(Coed  voUeybaU  and  Softball  wlU  begin  at 
7:30).  After  the  games,  about  9:30,  speakers 
wlU  give  short  talks  concerning  the  differ- 
ent areas  which  need  more  attention. 

As  an  Introduction  to  the  project  the 
following  articles  are  suggested  and  people 
are  encoiu-aged  to  have  read  them  by  Friday : 

(1)  "The  Economics  of  Military  Procure- 
ment," Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  May  1969,  (printing 
Number  29-493  O) . 

(2)  Galbraith,  John  Keimeth,  "How  to 
control  the  Military"  Harper's,  June  1969. 
Reprint  In  Cong.  Rec.  May  23, 1969,  pp.  13580- 
13567. 

(3)  Benson,  Robert  8.,  "How  the  Pentagon 
Can  Save  $9  BUIlon."  Washington  Monthly, 
March  1969.  Reprint  Cong.  Rec.  May  12,  1969, 
pp.  12002-12006.  (Ed.  no:  long  and  boring, 
but  documents  inefiSclency  outside  of  new 
weapons  systems). 

(4)  Shoup,  General,  "The  New  American 
Militarism."  Atlantic,  reprint  Cong.  Rec., 
March  26,  1969,  pp.  7775-7777. 

(5)  Newman,  Barbara,  "Can  Budget  Bureau 
Put  Lid  on  Pentagon  Spending,"  Washlng- 
tonlan,  July  1969. 

Directions  to  1135  Bellview  Road,  McLean, 
Va.: 

1.  Memorial  Bridge  to  George  Washington 
Pkwy. 

2.  to  Rt.  495  (O.  Wash.  Parkway  spUts, 
take  left  fork  towardn  8.  Va.  and  DuUes 
Airport) 
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3.  Take  Exit  13  off  of  Rt.  496,  to  Rt.  198, 
Great  Palls  Ist  Exit 

4.  Turn  right  at  stop  sign  at  end  of  exit 
ramp  onto  193  (also  caUed  Georgetown  Pike) . 

6.  Go  2.3  miles  to  sign  "Greenway",  turn 
left  onto  BellTlew. 

6.  Go  to  Ist  Intersection  (Old  Dominion 
Dr.  and  Bellvlew)  continue  on  BellTlew  for 
exactly  1  mile,  turn  left  onto  drive  (mailbox 
Has  name  "White"  on  It,  before  left  turn 
there  Is  old  dilapidated  bam  on  the  right) . 

Dont  panic— traveling  time  from  Wash- 
ington: a  mere  20  minutes 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
long  past  time  for  dedicated  Americans 
to  speak  up  for  our  military.  I  know  of 
no  better  time  than  now  to  challenge  the 
critics  who  have  been  carrying  on  con- 
tinuous and  unjustified  condemnaUon  of 
our  military.  Passage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  it  has  been  submitted  would 
reassure  our  military  that  our  Nation 
stands  behind  them. 

Mt.  President,  this  bill  has  received  a 
penetrating  review  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  under  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  our  distinguished  Com- 
mittee caialrman.  Senator  Stennis.  The 
Committee  has  been  fuUy  cognizant  of 
the  costs  for  defense  and  the  other  needs 
of  our  country.  We  have  already  made 
substantial  cuts  In  the  blU.  in  fact  some 
cuts,  especially  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, were  too  severe,  and  I  question  the 
soundness  of  some  reductions.  Any  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  authorization  biU  would 
be  an  unacceptable  risk  to  our  security 
Mr.    President,    the   procurement    of 
these  major  items  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  reserve  components  represent  the 
minimum  essenUal  for  our  Armed  Pbrces 
Ispeak  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  for  our 

Pfh^.K^^''^^^"'-  ^  '"y  support. 
I  think  the  time  Is  propitious  for  answer- 

1  u  fu*'^}**^  °^  °^  military  who  would 
slash  the  deterrence  that  has  prevented 
nuclear  war. 

nn?f^  ^™*^  ^"^^  ™"st  *iave  the 
united  support  of  our  Nation.  Critics  in 
congress,  the  press  and  other  elements 
of  oiir  society  have  been  generally  un- 
Just  in  their  charges.  Condemnation  of 
oiu-  so-called  military-industrial  com- 
plex will  not  solve  our  problems.  Objec- 
SrL5^°5'-  co^tructlve  criticism  and 
peaceful  dissent  are  healthy  for  our 
country.  But  continuous  condemnation 
not  founded  on  facts  Is  a  disservice  to 
our  military  and  harmful  to^S^ln^ 
try. 

Many  critics  blame  our  Defense  Estab- 
U&liment  for  our  social  ills,  a  prolonged 
flw  VJf  ^!^^'  bmdup.  and  the  con- 
flicts throughout  the  worid.  It  Is  time 
the  critics  recognize  that  the  Commu- 
Sfi^'  /"^.?°'  °^  military,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  confrontation  we  live  in 
today.  Even  the  liberal-minded  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  concluded  a  series 
of  articles  showing  the  present  Soviet 
leadership  was  reaffirming  the  Stalinist 

mim^^.  TfJ^  *^^  antimilltary  and  the 
militant    left   ignore   the   Communists' 

f?^n'T*"?lu*^  '•P^*^  fo""  '^orld  domina- 
tion. Lest  they  forget,  this  is  what  caused 

^.^  ,f "i^  ^^^^^  *°  ^ea™  after  prac- 
tically disbanding  the  worid's  most  pow- 
erful military  force  in  1946. 

If  the  military  and  Industry  did  not 
have  team  unity,  including  competent 
personnel  with  military  experience  in 


industry,  then  we  could  well  be  in  World 
War  in  already.  Those  who  would 
weaken  this  power  of  deterrence  and 
undermine  our  military  widen  the  unity 
gap. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  face  of  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat  and  their  continuous 
provocative  actions  througrhout  the 
world.  It  is  inconceivable  that  our  Na- 
tion will  not  respond  with  the  unity 
which  has  always  marked  our  history  In 
time  of  peril.  Our  national  security  de- 
pends on  unity  more  than  ever  before 
Those  leaders  and  others  who  attack  our 
Armed  Forces  and  second-guess  our 
commanders  in  the  field  are  doing  as 
much  damage  to  the  morale  and  dis- 
ciptine  of  our  forces  as  the  radical 
groups  who  are  mounting  deliberate  as- 
saults on  our  military  services. 

No  wonder  our  military  c(Mnmanders 
are  beset  by  cases  of  mutiny,  disobe- 
dience, racial  strife,  and  desertion  Even 
a  Federal  judge  ruled  that  an  individual 
as  a  matter  of  "honest  belief"  can  de- 
tennine  for  himself  when  a  limited  war 
is  "unjust"  and  refuse  to  serve.  Such 
irrational  judgment  by  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  makes  It  difficult  to  define 
sedition. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  civilian  courts  instead  of 
military  courts  prosecute  servicemen  for 
crimes  not  service-connected  is  ques- 
tionable. It  will  jeopardize  the  control  of 
discipline  and  downgrade  military  au- 
thority which  is  essential  for  our  Armed 
Forces.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas'  vi- 
cious attack  on  our  military  lawyers  is 
not  warranted.  He  characterized  mili- 
tary courts  as  "singularly  inept  in  deal- 
mg  with  nice  subtleties  of  constitutional 
law  m  spirit  and  in  practice."  Military 
lawyers  are  weU  trained,  and  more  fa- 
mUiar  with   the  miUtary  implications 
than  civilian  lawyers. 

This  is  another  example  of  Justice 
Douglas  undermining  the  military   His 
recent  article  entitled,  "The  Pubu'c  Be 
Damned,"  In  which  he  made  a  blistering 
attack  on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
demonstrated  his  lack  of  propriety  After 
reading  his  article,  one  can  make  his 
own  assessment  as  to  whether  or  not 
Justice  Douglas  would  be  objective  in  any 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  involving 
f^r.?'^^  °'  Engineers.  These  outside 
activities  downgrade  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  demonstrate  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  prejudiced  views  and  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  antiwar  emotional- 
ism IS  causing  many  people  to  lose  their 
perspective.  This  continued  onslaught  on 
the  mihtary,  which  is  fed  fuel  by  many 
leaders,  could  seriously  jeopardize  disci- 
plme  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

President  Nixon  responded  to  those 
who  attack  our  Military  Establishment 
1  support  the  views  expressed  in  his  re- 
cent commencement  address  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  His  credo  of  nine  points 
for  the  defenders  of  our  Nation  placed 
our  Defense  Establishment  In  the  proper 
perspective. 

r.i^°"l^xF^  ^  ''"o*®  t^e  essence  of 
t-resldent  Nixon's  nine  points  in  his  miU- 
tary creed.  He  said: 

1.  I  believe  that  we  must  balance  our  need 
for  survival  as  a  nation  with  our  need  for 
survival  as  a  people. 
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a.  I  believe  that  our  defense  establish- 
ment will  remain  the  servant  of  our  na- 
tional poUcy  of  bringing  about  peace  in  this 

^*l\^'^  *^**  **"***  *^  "^y  w»y  connected 
with  the  military  must  scrupulously  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  becoming  the  master 
of  that  policy.  "^^ter 

3.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 
citizen  first  and  a  serviceman  second  and 
that  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  isolate 
or  separate  the  defenders  from  the  defended 

4.  I  believe  that  the  basis  for  decisions  on 
defense  spending  must  be  "what  we  need  for 
our  security"  and  not  "what  wiU  this  mean 
for  business  and  employment  " 

5.  I  beUeve  that  moderation  has  a  moral 
s^iflcance  only  in  those  who  have  another 
choice. 

6.  I  beUeve  that  defense  decisions  must  be 
t.?.'*.  *^'  ^"**  realities  of  the  offensive 

capabilities  of  our  adversaries  and  not  on  our 
fervent  hopes  about  their  intentions 

7.  I  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace— 
but  calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks 

8.  I  believe  that  America  is  not  about  to 
become  a  Garrison  State,  or  a  Welfare  State 
or  a  Police  State — 

9  And  I  believe  this  above  aU:  That  this 
Nation  shau  continue  to  be  a  source  of  world 
leadership  and  a  source  of  freedom's  strenirth 
in  creating  a  Just  world  order  that  will  brtne 
an  end  to  war.  ^ 

I  was  also  glad  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  clarifled  what  President  Eisen- 
hower really  said  about  the  mlUtary- 
mdustrial  complex.  President  Elsenhower 
has  been  quoted  out  of  context  When 
one  reads  the  Elsenhower  fareweU  ad- 
dress, I  suggest  that  he  gave  a  balanced 
assessment  appropriate  to  the  time,  that 
placed  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  this 
complex  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  threat 
I  believe  President  Nixon's  citation  of 
General  Eisenhower  pointed  out  this  bal- 
ance when  he  said: 

.f?J^  ''^  °'"**  ^  mighty,  ready  for  in- 
stant action,  so  that  no  potential  aeeressor 
may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own  deJ^tJ^n 


i 


Mr.  President,  It  appears  to  be  a  popu- 
lar pastime  today  to  quote  great  Ameri- 
cans out  of  context  in  order  to  frighten 
the  public  or  make  poUtical  gain.  Some 
critics  rejoice  In  such  exercises. 
x«^™®  .^^®   already    used   President 
Nixon  s  Air  Force  Academy  address  out 
Of  context  in  a  game  of  semantics    It 
has  been  alleged  that  President  Nixon 
is  tr^ng  to  ignore  the  Senate  In  making 
a  judgment  on  defense  appropriations. 
This  accusation  is  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent s  statement  that  "the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  man  charged 
with  making  that  judgment."  His  next 
sentence  stated  that  "after  a  complete 
review  of  our  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies, I  have  submitted  requests  to  the 
Congress  for  military   appropriations" 
His  critics  refused  to  note  the  latter  sen- 
tence. It  is  this  kind  of  political  foot- 
work that  creates  distrust  and  agitation 
m  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Communists 
seek  to  move  closer  and  closer  to  their 
objective  of  the  annihilation  of  the  cap- 
italist system,  many  of  our  misguided 
and  the  New  Left  promote  neo-isolation- 
ism.  unilateral  disarmament  and  dissolu- 
tion of  coUectlve  security  alliances    If 
we  had  failed  to  stand  flrm  in  Beriln 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  other  areas,  the 
Communists   would  have  engulfed   the 
rest  of  the  worid  by  now.  America's  pres- 
ence overseas  must  be  maintained  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat.  However.  I  do 
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agree  that  our  scale  of  assistance  to  our 
allies  should  be  reappraised  and  there 
should  be  more  contribution  from  them. 
History  refutes  the  view  that  weakness 
and  unilateral  disarmament  is  the  road 
to  peace. 

Our  Nation  suffers  because  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  patience  and  spirit. 
Some  are  willing  to  reduce  our  strength 
and  would  negotiate  from  fear  in  dis- 
regard of  the  catastrophies  of  history 
under  such  an  appeasement  approach. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  grow  weary  and 
retreat  in  the  face  of  minority  dissen- 
sion. It  is  time  to  reassert  our  firmness 
and  national  interests. 

Mr.  President,  deeds,  not  words,  are 
the  only  indicators  of  Soviet  intentions. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  peaceful  deeds  of 
the  Communists.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  never  before  been  stronger,  nor 
committed  more  aggressive  acts  than 
they  have  in  the  last  10  years.  Yet,  the 
stronger  the  United  States  has  become, 
the  more  restraint  and  weakness  we  dem- 
onstrate to  show  our  good  faith.  The 
Communists  do  not  respect  weakness. 
Nevertheless,  we  again  have  demon- 
strated our  good  faith  and  desire  for 
peace  by  taking  calculated  risks  in  the 
bombing  halt  and  troop  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  the  antagonists  of  our 
Military  Establishment  in  our  country 
allege  that  our  Nation  is  addicted  to  mil- 
itary intervention  and  chronic  warfare. 
One  only  has  to  review  the  confiicts  in 
the  world  to  show  the  shallowness  of  this 
allegation.  We  have  not  been  the  world's 
policeman  in  the  troubled  areas  of  the 
Middle  East,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Africa,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  India,  Pak- 
isttui,  Laos,  Algeria,  and  other  areas. 
Yet,  the  Communists  have  been  busy 
interventionists  or  aggressors  in  these 
areas.  Critics  rarely  condemn  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money,  weapons,  and 
military  supplies  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  pour  Into  North  Vietnam. 

If  we  show  weakness  now,  the  Com- 
munists will  certainly  continue  their  ag- 
gression in  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  renege,  on  our  military  com- 
mitment overseas.  Some  politicians 
would  have  one  believe  that  military 
strength  or  an  arms  race  breeds  war. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  are  accused 
of  being  too  influential  in  foreign  policy. 
They  are  accused  of  being  responsible 
for  stationing  our  forces  in  many  foreign 
countries.  They  are  accused  of  formulat- 
ing national  policy.  These  criticisms  are 
totally  unfounded  and  an  injustice  to 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

The  military  have  never  been  under 
greater  civilian  control  than  in  recent 
years.  Civilians  formulate  foreign  pol- 
icy, not  the  military. 

Civilians,  with  congressional  approv- 
al— not  the  military — determine  our 
force  structures,  personnel  strengths  and 
procurement  of  weapons  systems.  Unfor- 
tunately, civilians  have  exercised  too 
much  control  of  the  selection  of  weapons 
systems  which  were  both  wasteful  and 
injurious  to  our  security.  The  military 
do  not  choose  the  commitments  around 
the  world,  but  they  execute  the  policies 
at  the  direction  of  the  President.  They 
execute  them  with  courage,  sacrifice, 
and  at  great  risk  and  hardship. 


Civilian  mismanagement  of  the  mili- 
tary has  prolonged  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Gradualism  violates  all  military  princi- 
ples for  victory.  A  no-wIn  policy  Is  disas- 
trous and  imknown  In  American  history. 
I  am  confident  we  could  have  won  the 
Vietnam  war  a  long  time  ago  if  our  effort 
had  not  been  throttled  by  civilians.  It  is 
ridiculous  that  this  war  has  been  allowed 
to  go  on  for  over  7  years.  In  the  early 
stages,  it  could  have  been  resolved  by 
our  alrpower  and  seapower  within  60 
days. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  service  to  our  people  find  for 
their  security.  It  Is  true  that  this  secu- 
rity is  costly,  but  the  Kremlin  has  not 
been  willing  to  accept  any  alternative. 
They  have  yet  to  accept  serious  arms 
control  proposals  with  on-site  inspection 
which  we  have  been  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely pursuing  for  many  years.  Conse- 
quently, the  American  people  have  rec- 
ognized the  growing  Communist  threat 
and  demanded  continued  security.  I  hope 
that  recent  overtures  for  axms  talks  are 
in  good  faith. 

I  also  agree  with  President  Nixon  that 
"the  American  Defense  Establishment 
should  never  be  a  sacred  cow,  nor  should 
the  American  military  be  anybody's 
scapegoat."  Inefficiency  and  waste  can- 
not be  tolerated.  I  am  confident  also 
that  there  were  some  areas  of  the  de- 
fense budget  that  could  have  been  re- 
duced, and  this  has  been  done. 

Our  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  given  the  defense 
budget  a  comprehensive  study  with  a 
view  toward  the  elimination  of  low  pri- 
ority and  nonessential  weapons.  There 
are  always  ways  to  improve  efficiency, 
especially  when  managing  the  vast  re- 
sources the  size  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  4.8  million  people  and  a  $77 
billion  budget.  Excessive  overcosts  and 
contractual  procedures  are  receiving  a 
thorough  examination.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  recently  Imple- 
mented new  controls  and  procedures  to 
Insure  that  weapons  and  contracts  re- 
ceive continuous  penetrating  review. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  attempt  to 
make  Americans  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary are  deliberately  making  short  esti- 
mates and  causing  overruns  for  weapons 
systems.  They  are  being  unjustly  blamed 
for  inflation. 

As  Dean  Acheson  said: 

I  can't  imagine  anyone  taking  seriously 
the  thought  that  military  ofiScers  could  be 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  waste  funds  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Wheeler  said,  he  "has  yet  to 
meet  his  fellow  conspirators." 

Mr.  President,  the  avalanche  of  criti- 
cism of  our  military  today  ignores  the 
fact  that  this  administration  inherited 
some  ineffective  procedures  and  policies. 
The  inefficiency,  cost  overruns,  and  waste 
that  are  being  exposed  by  this  admin- 
istration can  be  credited  to  the  previous 
administration  and  civilians  in  defense 
systems  analysis  who  have  been  tagged 
as  "computerized  whiz  kids."  The  De- 
fense Department  is  Eilready  taking  steps 
to  eliminate  waste  and  the  procurement 
of  unsatisfactory  or  low-priority  weap- 
ons, such  as  the  Cheyenne  helicopter, 


the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  and 
phasing  out  of  the  FB-lllyprogram. 

In  the  past,  weapons  were  put  into 
production  before  they  were  fully  devel- 
oped. The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  taking 
measures  to  eliminate  such  waste.  I  sus- 
pect, also,  that  a  lot  of  the  waste  of 
the  previous  administration  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  civilian  leadership  being  a 
"captive  of  a  scientific-technological 
elite"  which  President  Eisenhower  also 
warned  against.  Billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  weapons  and  sophisticated  electronic 
gadgetry  have  been  produced  in  the  past 
10  years,  but  we  have  not  produced  a 
single  supersonic  air  superiority  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  to  counter  those  already 
being  produced  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  to  this 
country  is  in  the  Kremlin— not  the  Pen- 
tagon. The  overwhelming  assault  on  the 
military,  the  generals,  the  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  Pentagon,  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  the  draft,  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  the  ROTC  is  primarily 
emotional  hysteria.  Distress  over  the 
tragic  Vietnam  war  should  not  disillu- 
sion thoughtful  Americans. 

The  verbal  assault  is  aimed  at  our  total 
military  capability.  Here  is  our  security. 
Yet,  many  supposedly  loyal  American 
leaders  place  themsdves  in  the  same 
category  with  the  violent  demonstrators 
on  the  campus  and  elsewhere  who  pro- 
test these  same  security  assets.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  philosophers  that 
haters  ultimately  hate  themselves  and 
that  protestors  of  violence  ultimately  be- 
come violent.  I  hope  that  this  trend 
reverses  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  free  world  has  faced  and  must 
continue  to  face  the  hard  reality  of  our 
times — that  is,  the  growing  economic  and 
military  power  of  the  Soviets  and  that  we 
shall  continue  to  face  it  imtil  the  U.S.S  Jl. 
Is  convinced  that  the  only  recourse  to 
prevent  their  own  destruction  is  arms 
control  and  eventual  disarmament. 

The  Kremlin  is  making  an  exhaustive 
effort  to  surpass  America's  strength. 

The  Soviets  are  seeking  to  dominate 
the  oceans  with  expanding  global  sea 
power.  They  now  have  375  submarines  to 
our  142,  and  all  their  subs  have  been  built 
since  World  War  n,  while  50  percent  of 
ours  are  of  World  War  II  vintage. 

Their  capacity  to  produce  nuclear  subs 
of  high  speed  and  to  produce  subs  of  the 
U.S.  Polaris  type  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. In  fact,  they  have  one  submarine 
yard  capable  of  building  more  sub- 
marines than  all  of  the  U.S.  submarine 
yards  put  together. 

The  Soviets  have  also  surpassed  the 
United  States  in  ICBM's.  They  have  over 
1,200  compared  with  our  1.054.  The  Rus- 
sians have  also  developed  a  huge  missile 
called  the  SS-9  capable  of  carrj'ing  heavy 
megatonage,  while  the  United  States  has 
no  missiles  of  this  tjrpe.  Added  to  this 
picture  is  the  fact  the  Soviets  have 
aroimd  700  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  to  none  for  the  United  States. 
This  entire  situation  becomes  even  more 
foreboding  when  we  consider  that  they 
are  continuing  to  build  ICBM's  and  we 
have  stopped  our  production. 

In  deliverable  megatonage  the  Soviets 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
United  States,  and  here  again  our  plans 
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call  for  a  decline  in  this  area,  while  in- 
telligence shows  the  Russians  are  in- 
creasing in  this  capability. 

On  comparative  bomber  strength,  the 
Russians  have  900,  including  some  200 
heavy  bombers,  while  the  V3.  strength  is 
only  549.  Furthermore,  they  have  devel- 
oped and  are  flying  a  supersonic  trans- 
port capable  of  bomber  conversion,  while 
we  have  none. 

In  the  tactical  air  power  area,  the  So- 
viets have  flown  18  new  air  superiority 
aircraft  since  1955,  while  we  developed 
the  P-4,  which  remains  today  as  our 
only  air-to-air  plane.  We  are  clearly  be- 
hind in  this  critical  area  of  maintaining 
control  of  the  skies  over  our  fighting  men. 
While  they  were  developing  the  Foxbait 
and  Ploger,  we  were  struggling  with  the 
P-111,  which  is  not  a  true  air  superiority 
fighter. 

The  Soviets  are  also  testing  a  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system  and 
antispace  weapons,  while  we  have  taken 
no  action  in  these  critical  areas.  Further 
they  deployed  their  ABM  in  1962,  7  years 
ago.    *" 

'We  can  be  assured  that  they  will  bleed 
us  as  long  as  they  can  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  will  propose  arms  control  talks  so 
long  as  they  might  gain  an  advantage. 

The  Soviets  are  experts  in  the  art  of 
planned  misinformation.  While  engaged 
in  disarmament  talks  in  1957,  the  Krem- 
lin announced  the  successful  firing  of  an 
ICBM.  So.  why  should  we  be  trapped  as 
some  would  have  us  do,  by  delaying  the 
ABM  and  stopping  our  tests  of  MIRV? 
Military  technology  must  not  be  stifled 
on  the  basis  of  hopeful  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  costs  for  security  and 
waste  on  some  weapons  are  one  thing,  but 
the  other  allegations  tagged  on  for  "over- 
kill" of  our  military  are  something  else 
again.  This  is  unfair  to  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  Such  imjust  accusa- 
tions shatter  esprit  de  corps  and  incen- 
tive. It  disillusions  the  military.  How  can 
we  expect  loyalty  and  dedication  when 
we  fellow  Americans  ridicule  our  mili- 
tary? 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets'  Increasing  threat  to  the 
free  worid  is  the  real  cause.  The  Com- 
munists rejoice  at  our  attacks  on  our 
military.  It  encoiurages  their  goal  of  world 
domination. 

Some  of  our  people  seem  to  be  seized 
by  a  fear  psychosis.  Assaults  on  the  mili- 
tary now  remind  me  of  the  early  sixties 
in  reverse.  Then,  rather  than  face  the 
facts  of  life— the  real  threat— It  was  com- 
monplace, beginning  In  1961,  to  muzzle 
and  censor  the  military.  Now.  as  the  facts 
of  the  real  threat  of  Soviet  military  and 
economic  power  are  ^read  before  us, 
there  are  those  who  want  to  tuck  tali 
and  run. 

It  reminds  me  of  what  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling said: 
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This  18  the  time  to  fear  .  .  .  When  he 
shows  as  seeking  quarter,  with  paws  Uke 
hands  In  prayer,  that  Is  the  time  of  peril— 
the  time  of  the  Truce  of  the  Bear. 

As  President  Kennedy  Indicated: 
We  must  never  be  lulled  Into  beUevIng 
that  the  Communist  powers  have  yielded 
their  ambition  tot  world  domlnatlOD. 

There  are  too  many  indulging  In  wish- 
ful thinking.  When  faced  with  realities 


or  danger,  too  many  are  filled  with 
nostalgia.  Their  answer  is  oonclliatory 
accommodation.  If  we  are  that  scared  of 
the  Soviets,  then  there  Is  not  much  to 
stop  them  taking  over  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  by  the  piecemeal  method. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  ht^jpened  to 
dedication,  determination,  spirit,  unity, 
duty,  and  country?  This  is  the  code  by 
which  the  military  lives.  It  would  be 
good  for  our  country  if  the  irresponsible 
critics  and  violent  protestors  would  take 
heed  of  this  code.  Ill-informed  condem- 
nation by  the  politically  ambitious  and 
others  is  not  a  substitute  for  intelligent 
and  constructive  criticism.  It  does  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  foundations  of  our 
great  institutions,  organizations,  and  our 
security. 

The  military  leaders  have  long  since 
been  denied  the  spirit  for  any  decisive 
action.  U  the  demoralization  continues, 
the  spirit  for  victory  may  not  be  there 
when  it  Is  needed  most  for  our  survival. 
Mr.  President,  so  long  as  diplomacy 
continues  to  fall,  our  military  is  our  only 
security.  To  continue  to  shatter  the 
morale  and  spirit  of  our  Armed  Forces 
especially  when  diplomacy  fails,  will 
guarantee  that  the  free  world  will  not 
survive. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  authorization  bill 
without  further  reductions  in  order  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  country  and 
our  people. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
defense  of  the  military  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice by  setting  the  Record  straight 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  Is  the  ranking 
member  on  the  minority  side  and  who 
has  done  such  a  magnificent  job  in  this 
position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
brief  remarks  yesterday  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  very  able  speech  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  I  expressed  my  gratitude, 
as  a  new  member  of  that  committee,  for 
the  remarkable  openness  and  impartial- 
ity shown  by  the  chairman  and  the  other 
senior  members  of  the  committee.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  appreciation  at  this  point 
and  to  express  at  the  same  time  my  very 
special   gratitude  to   the  able   Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve.  As  a  friend  and  fel- 
low New  Englander,  Senator  McIntyre 
has  shown  the  greatest  kindness  and  full- 
est cooperation  to  me  and  to  my  staff. 
For  his  aid  and  consideration  I  will  al- 
ways be  thankful.  Let  me  also  say  it  was 
a  great  privUege  for  me  to  work  with  my 
other  colleagues  on  that  subcommittee- 
Senators  Young  of  Ohio,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Murphy. 
Ours  was  a  most  demanding  and  chal- 
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lenging  task.  Mr.  President.  None  of  us 
on  the  subcommittee  are  scientists  yet 
we  had  the  responsibility  for  examining 
the  proposed  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  budget  of  more  than  $8 
billion.  We  heard  testimony  and  attended 
briefings  involving  20  major  weapons 
systems,  many  of  which  are  still  little 
more  than  visions  in  the  eyes  of  their 
creators.  We  spent  many  hours,  in  and 
out  of  committee,  examining  detailed  re- 
ports, hypotheses,  and  predictions.  We 
knew,  as  we  proceeded  with  our  difficult 
task,  that  our  determinations  could  have 
a  decisive  effect  upon  om-  country's 
security  and  technological  capability  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Obviously  a  subcommittee  which  was 
formed  on  February  28  and  submitted 
Its  report  to  the  full  conjnittee  only  4 
months  later  could  not  investigate  In 
great  detail  all  the  himdreds  of  items 
which  the  military  Is  presently  develop- 
ing. We  had  to  draw  a  line,  and  draw  It 
early.  Consequently,  as  the  chairman  has 
observed,  we  looked  for  "soft  spots";  or 
more  specifically,  for  duplication,  over- 
lap, or  excessive  cost  overruns  in  the  re- 
search and  development  stage.  We  also 
considered  priorities,  asking  the  basic 
questions:  What  kind  of  wars  are  we 
likely  to  be  fighting  5  or  10  years  from 
now  when  these  weapons  are  actually 
operational?  And  what  type  of  weapon  Is 
the  enemy  likely  to  rely  on  at  that  par- 
ticular stage  in  our  develc«)ment? 

Projections  of  this  nature  can  never 
be  perfect,  but  I  believe  the  subcommit- 
tee was  on  solid  ground  in  its  efforts  to 
delete  overlapping  systems  development 
and  to  insist  that  the  services  not  only 
work  together  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment stage  but  plan  for  systems  which 
will  also  work  in  conjunction  once  they 
are  actually  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  over  again  the  ground  covered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  his  statement  delivered 
yesterday.  The  reductions  in  the  various 
systems,  the  deletions  which  were  made, 
the  recommendations  which  accompany 
our  report— all  speak  clearly  for  them- 
selves. After  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion we  have  concluded,  and  the  full 
committee  has  upheld  our  view,- that  a 
total  of  $1,042,000,  or  12.7  percent,  can 
reasonably  be  cut  from  the  research  and 
development  budget  without  endanger- 
ing— in  the  least — our  national  security 
or  our  progress  on  the  technological  ad- 
vances necessary  to  sustain  our  defense. 
The  savings  in  future  years,  resulting 
from  consolidation  of  system  research 
and  reordering  of  our  priorities,  will  run 
to  many  billions  of  dollars  more. 

I  shall  comment  briefly,  however,  on  a 
few  of  the  major  systems  considered  by 
the  subcommittee. 

Major  reductions  were  made  by  the 
subcommittee  in  continental  air  defense. 
This  is  essentially  an  antlbomber  de- 
fense, and  intelligence  estimates  played 
a  heavy  role  in  our  deliberations.  For 
one  thing,  the  chances  of  a  bomber  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States  are  remote, 
and  become  more  so  as  we  and  our  ad- 
versaries proceed  with  increasingly  com- 
plex and  reliable  missile  development 
Second,  It  is  significant  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  four   times  fewer  bombers 
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than  the  United  States,  and  Is  not  now 
building  more. 

For  these  reasons,  it  was  decided  that 
continental  air  defense  would  have  low 
priority  In  terms  of  procurement  in  the 
years  ahead,  and,  therefore,  maximum 
consolidation  and  savings  could  be  in- 
stituted at  this  stage.  Thus,  funds  for 
the  Navy  E2A/C  aircraft,  a  sea-based 
dupUcate  of  the  Air  Force  AWACS  sys- 
tem, were  deleted  from  the  budget.  Re- 
ductions were  also  made  in  the  CONUS 
air  defense  interceptor,  and  funds  for 
the  Army's  Sam-D  missile  were  deleted 
in  full  from  the  budget. 

In  other  areas,  the  subcomittee  has 
recommended  a  deletion  of  $8  million 
for  chemical  and  biological  weapons  re- 
search, thus  supporting  an  overall  cwn- 
mittee  reduction  of  $16  million  for  this 
extremely  controversial  program.  The 
subcommittee,  recognizing  the  problems 
which  have  occurred  and  the  heavy  cost 
overrun  which  has  been  encountered  in 
the  development  of  the  main  battle  tank, 
has  reduced  research  and  development 
funds  for  that  program  by  $14.9  million. 
and  has  ordered  a  reorientation  of  the 
program  as  well. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended 
that  funds  for  the  Army  heavy-lift  hell- 
copter  be  deleted  from  the  budget.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  appUcation  of  our 
judgment  that  there  was  no  need  for 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  be 
working  on  the  same  type  of  aircraft. 
Since  the  Navy  is  likely  to  have  more 
use  for  such  a  vehicle  in  the  future.  It 
was  decided  that  a  considerable  amount 
could  be  saved  if  the  Navy  alone  were 
assigned  responsibility  for  this  program. 
Deletion  of  funds  for  the  Maimed  Or- 
biting Laboratory  represents  another 
considerable  saving,  both  in  the  pres- 
ent budget  and  in  years  to  come.  Testi- 
mony collected  by  the  subcommittee  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  most.  If  not 
all,  of  the  fimctions  planned  for  the 
MOL  could  be  performed  as  effectively, 
and  certainly  at  far  less  cost,  by  an  un- 
manned satellite. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
number  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
subcommittee  with  regard  to  research  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  I  believe  that 
the  military  has  a  clear  and  definite 
reason  for  authorizhig  studies  of  the 
physical  and  phychologlcal  capabUlUes 
of  the  men  in  the  miltary,  their  training 
needs,  and  the  optimum  designs  for 
weapons  systems  so  that  they  may  be 
operated  with  a  minimum  of  stress. 

But  I  have  long  believed  that  such 
areas  as  foreign  environments  and  policy 
planning  studies  should  fall  more  within 
the  purview  of  other  branches  of  our 
Government.  It  caused  me  great  distress 
for  example,  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  an  annual  budget  of 
only  $100,000  for  contingency  policy 
Planning,  while  the  budget  for  compar- 
able work  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
totals  $36  million.  For  this  reason.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  subcommittee  Impose 
a  12-percent  reduction  in  funds  for  re- 
search In  these  areas  and  recommend  In 
Its  report  that  more  of  these  efforts  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  State, 
the   Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 


Agency,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. I  commend  this  step,  and  urge 
Senators  who  have  responsibUity  for  the 
budgets  of  these  other  agencies  to  take 
note  of  this  recommendation. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  pointing 
out  that  the  work  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  does  not 
stop  with  the  passage  of  this  authoriza- 
tion of  individual  proposed  weapons 
must  broaden  and  deepen  our  investiga- 
tion of  individual  proposed  weapons 
systems,  and  remain  as  current  as  hu- 
manly possible  on  technological  problems 
and  advances.  We  must  work  to  Insure 
that  the  recommendations  contained  In 
this  report  are  carried  out,  that  "com- 
parability" in  weapons  development  is 
enforced  wherever  possible,  that  clear 
priorities  are  established  and  carefully 
observed. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  It  has  been  a 
great  privilege  and  a  great  learning  ex- 
perience for  me  to  be  able  to  work  with 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Its  informed  and  competent 
staff.  I  thank  my  colleagues,  especially 
the  chairman,  and  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  this  association. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TOWER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower)  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT* 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRU(7nON  OP 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.   69 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2546 
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which  would  Insert  a  new  tlUe  dealing 
with  the  Safeguard-ABM  system  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this 
amendment  will  be  readily  available  to 
Senators,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  69)  is  as  follows: 

Amknduent  No.  69 

On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  6  Insert  the 
following  new  title: 


■'TTTLE     IV SAFEGUARD     ANTIBAIXISTIC     MISSILE 

SYSTEM 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  In  the  case  of  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  for  the  Safeguard 
AntibalUstio  Missile  System,  such  funds  may 
be  used  only  for — 

"(1)  Research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluatton  of  the  System's  radars,  computers 
and  related  electronic  equipment. 

"(2)  Pre-production  expenses  of  the  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missiles  and  the  production  of 
such  missiles  for  research,  development 
evaluation,  and  testing. 

"(b)  The  equipment  described  In  clause 
(1)  of  subsecUon  (a)  may  not  be  Installed 
at  any  proposed  ABM  site,  except  at  or  near 
Grand  Porks  Ah-  Force  Base.  North  Dakota 
and  Malmstrcm  Air  Force  Base.  Montana. 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  acquIslOon  of  land,  not  now 
owned  by  the  United  States,  or  the  use  of 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
oonstrucUon  or  Installation  of  any  ABM 
facilities  at  any  proposed  ABM  site,  except 
at  or  near  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base 
Montana.  ' 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement.  installaUoo.  or 
deployment  of  any  operational  missile  as  a 
part  of  any  anUballlstlc  missile  system,  nor 
for  the  construction  of  any  alios  or  other 
launch  facilities  for  any  operational  missile 
as  a  part  of  any  anUballlstlc  missile  system." 

On  page  5.  Une  7.  strike  out  "Title  IV"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  V." 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sac.  401"  and 
insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "Sre.  601." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  supplemental 
views  appearing  on  pages  66  and  67  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sdpplementai,  Views  of  Mb.  McIntthe 

I  did  not  vote  In  the  committee  when  It 
considered  Safeguard-ABM.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  "yea"  or  "nay"  answer  for  or  against 
Safeguard-ABM  U  adequate.  I  believe  that  an 
alternative  to  Safeguard-ABM  Is  the  proper 
answer. 

I  had  the  chance  to  discuss  my  alternative 
durtog  the  committee  action  on  Safeguard- 
ABM  but  I  did  not  call  for  fonnal  consider- 
ation and  a  vote  at  that  time.  Rather.  I  prefer 
that  this  proposal  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  the  authorization  bill  Is 
being  voted  upon. 

The  alternative  proposal  which  I  am  oflfer- 
ing  to  Safeguard-ABM  would — 

( 1 )  Authorize  a  concentrated  developmen- 
tal testing  program  of  the  r%dar,  computer, 
and  related  electaxinlc  components  of  the 
Safeguard  system  at  the  North  Dakota  and 
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Montana  locatlonfl  suggested  by  the  I^resl- 
dent. 

(2)  Authorize  piroduotion  engineering  and 
continued  developmental  testing  of  the  sys- 
tem's missiles. 

(3 )  Preclude  the  deployment  or  production 
of  operatlon&l  Sprints  or  Spartans,  the  con- 
struction of  missile  launch  facilltiee,  and  the 
acquisition  of  land  at  other  than  the  two 
locations. 

(4)  Require  ftUl  congreoslonal  review  and 
approval  before  any  such  deployment  or  pro- 
duction of  weapons,  silo  oonstruction,  or  fur- 
ther land  acquisition. 

A  concentrated  developmental  testing  pro- 
gram with  a  clear  ezpreeeion  of  congressional 
desire  to  withhold  the  deployment  of  more 
nuclear  weapons  would  loee  nothing  and  gain 
much. 

This  alternative  will  retain  the  option  to 
deploy  substantially  on  the  President's 
schedule  if  Congress  decides  next  year  to  au- 
thorize full  deployment. 

There  would  be  a  delay  of  only  4  to  5 
months  in  the  completion  of  the  Orand  Porks 
site,  none  at  MaLmstrom  site,  and  only  IV2 
months  in  the  teeUng  of  the  integration  of 
the  two  systems. 

There  toould  be  a  gain  of  another  year's 
i»tellig«fKe  information  to  try  to  clarify  the 
aurrent-jftrofections  about  the  possible  threat 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  current  disagreement  between  the  CIA 
and  DOD  underlines  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  long-range  Intelligence  projections 
with  confidence  and  precision. 
As  Secretary  Laird  has  pointed  out: 
"Our  Intelligence  projections  over  the  next 
2  or  3  years  are  reasonably  firm.  But  when 
we  project  5  or  6  years  ahead  we  are  getting 
into  an  area  of  considerable  uncM'talnty. 
*  •  •  Oxir  national  intelligence  projections 
for  the  mld-1970'B  Involve  a  large  measure 
of  Judgment  rather  than  hard  evidence." 

The  alternative  I  am  proposing  would 
give  us  another  year's  "hard  evidence"  to 
inform  our  final  decision  about  fiill  deploy- 
ment. If  the  Soviets  are  not  trying  to  de- 
velop a  first  strike,  their  buildup  should  be- 
gin to  level  off.  If  they  are,  it  will  persist,  per- 
haps even  accelerate. 

If  future  IntelUgence  information  clearly 
demonstrates  the  Soviet  Intention  and  ability 
to  develop  a  first  strike  capability,  the  con- 
centrated testing  program  I  am  proposing 
vrould  have  retained  o\ir  option  of  meeting 
a  threat  to  our  Mlnuteman  with  Safeguard. 
If  the  Soviet  threat  of  a  first  strike  does  not 
materialize,  we  can  decide  with  confidence 
and  a  sense  of  security  not  to  deploy 
Safeguard. 

By  withholding  the  decision  to  deploy 
more  nuclear  weaptons,  and  by  meeting  the 
long  leadtime  problem  of  Safeguard,  a  con- 
centrated testing  program,  neither  gives  the 
Soviets  reason  to  Increase  their  arms  nor  lets 
our  own  guard  dowTi. 

The  alternative  I  am  proposing  would  con- 
centrate on  the  most  difficult  technical  prob- 
lems in  the  system.  Dr.  John  Poster,  head  of 
DOD  Research  tmd  Development,  as  well  as 
most  Informed  and  responsible  critics,  have 
emphasized  the  difficulty  in  developing  a  re- 
liable computer  program,  integrating  this 
complex  system  of  radars  and  computers, 
and  relying  on  uniformed  personnel.  This 
testing  program  would  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate on  these  problems,  work  out  the  bugs, 
make  any  necessary  Improvements,  and  raise 
our  confidence  in  the  system. 

The  alternative  I  am  proposing  would  also 
help  strategic  arms  limitations  talks. 

A  decision  now  to  deploy  more  nuclear 
weapons — even  if  defensive — would  compli- 
cate strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  If  there 
is  a  beginning  of  the  construction  of  missile 
silos,  as  requested  in  the  Safeguard  proposal, 
the  Soviets  could  misinterpret  this  activity 
as  the  beginning  of  a  dramatic  expansion  of 
offensive  weapons.  Even  if  they  accept  state- 


ments that  the  slloe  would  be  filled  with 
purely  defensive  missiles,  they  could  use  the 
Intent  to  deploy  more  nuclear  weapons  as  an 
excuse  to  deploy  more  of  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand  a  concentrated  devel- 
opmental testing  program  which  retains  the 
opUon  to  deploy  Safeguard  substantially  on 
schedule  gives  the  Soviets  a  realistic  incen- 
tive to  enter  into  effective  SALT  talks.  The 
knowledge  on  their  part  that  to  overcome 
Safeguard,  If  deployed,  would  require  an  ex- 
pensive addition  to  .their  strategic  arms, 
should  help  to  dissuade  them  from  trying  to 
develop  a  first  strike  capability  and  should 
motivate  them  to  proceed  with  SALT  talks. 
It  was  this  kind  of  realism  that  enabled  us 
to  negotiate  a  nuclear  nonproUferatlon 
treaty  and  a  test  ban  agreement. 

Finally,  the  alternative  I  am  proposing 
would  symbolise  our  Nation's  desire  to  turn 
the  comer  on  the  arms  race  and  to  affirm  a 
fresh  set  of  national  priorities.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  there  would  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $16 
mlllloD  in  construction  funds  for  missile 
silos  alone.  But  the  long-range  savings  due 
to  Improvements  in  the  system  or  an  even- 
tual decision  not  to  deploy  could  well  be 
dramatic. 

In  sum,  the  alternative  I  am  proposing 
would  not  Intensify  the  arms  race;  It  would 
help  us  secure  an  effective  arms  limitation 
agreement;  It  would  seek  to  answer  the  hard- 
est questions  about  the  system's  workabil- 
ity; it  would  symbolize  our  turning  the  cor- 
ner on  defense  spending;  and  it  woxild  pre- 
serve the  ability  to  meet  In  time  any  clear 
Soviet  threat  to  the  strategic  balance  in  the 
1970's. 

And  above  all  it  strikes  a  balance  in  the 
consideration  of  the  twin  problems  of  achiev- 
ing national  safety  and  a  secure  peace. 

Thomas  J.  McInttre. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE)  for  ofiferlng  his 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which  is 
now  pending. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  for 
proposing  their  amendment  yesterday. 

While  these  two  amendments  differ  in 
some  degree,  they  represent  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  sponsors  for  a 
workable  modification  of  the  ABM  pro- 
posal. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  sometime  that 
authority  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  an 
unlimited  ABM  system  could  not  be  ap- 
proved by  this  Senate. 

In  fact,  without  modification  I  would 
have  had  to  vote  "No"  on  this  proposal. 

It  is,  however,  imperative  that  in  the 
world  as  it  is  today  the  security  of  the 
United  States  be  firmly  maintained  and 
that  our  defenses.  Including  our  deter- 
rent and  retaliatory  powers,  be  kept  up 
to  date. 

The  issue  before  us  Is  not  whether  we 
should  agree  with  those  who  contend 
that  the  United  States  should  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  through  unilateral 
disarmament  or  those  who  apparently 
hold  that  the  solution  to  International 
differences  can  best  be  solved  by  the 
dropping  of  bombs. 

While  the  Polaris  submarine  has  un- 
doubtedly been  our  greatest  deterrent  to 
a  widespread  war.  yet  we  should  not  re- 
gard the  matter  before  us  as  an  issue 
between  the  Polaris  and  other  branches 
of  our  Defense  Department. 

Above  aU  else,  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted  calls  for  the 


exercise  of  common  sense,  fsdmess,  and 
clarity. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  should  not 
grant  authority  for  the  deplojmient  or 
permanent  Installation  of  ABM  missiles 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  but  neither 
should  we  retard  the  research  which 
would  be  essential  to  the  ultimate  in- 
stallation of  ABM  missiles  should  cir- 
cumstances prove  such  a  course  to  be 
advisable. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  research 
as  it  pertains  to  the  improvement  of  our 
presently  inadequate  radar  systems — 
and,  I  raight  add.  our  sonar  systems  as 
well. 

A  special  reason  for  perfecting  our  ra- 
dar system  is  the  fact  that  within  the 
next  decade  or  so.  supersonic  air  trans- 
portation between  the  continents  will  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  and  the  same 
radar  wWch  would  be  used  to  detect  on- 
coming enemy  missiles  would  also  be 
used  for  the  civilian  economic  require- 
ments of  the  future. 

The  moon  flight  shot  scheduled  for 
July  18  is  another  reason  for  the  need 
to  develop  more  sophisticated  tracking 
devices  which  can  be  used  for  civilian 
purposes  as  well  as  military,  not  that  our 
present  tracking  system  to  the  moon  is 
not  excellent  but  it  must  be  perfect  be- 
fore outerspace  travel  can  be  extended  to 
greater  distances. 

It  is  rather  Ironic  that  much  of  the 
civilian  economic  progress  of  mankind 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  war  or 
preparation  for  possible  war. 

We  have  paid  an  exceptionally  high 
and  unnecessary  price  for  this  progress, 
but  until  mankind  learns  to  govern  itself 
and  keep  its  passions  imder  control,  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to  digress 
from  this  course  which  has  persisted  over 
the  centuries. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  be  modified  to  pro- 
hibit the  permanent  installation  or  de- 
ployment of  ABM  missiles  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  impairs  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  or  impedes  the  eco- 
nomic progress  upon  which  our  future 
depends. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  legis- 
lation authorizing  an  ABM  program  is 
needed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
President  at  the  upcoming  meeting  with 
Russia. 

May  I  point  out.  however,  that  if  the 
United  States  enters  into  a  conference 
with  Russia  looking  to  control  of  arma- 
ment and  aimed  at  developing  a  less  tense 
relationship  between  the  two  countries, 
that  even  though  the  legislation  as  writ- 
ten could  be  approved  by  as  many  as  51 
or  52  votes  in  the  Senate,  which  I  doubt, 
we  would  be  in  an  extremely  weak  bar- 
gaining position. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
President  Nixon  to  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  votes  of  the  Senate  support- 
ing him  when  we  enter  into  such  a 
conference. 

The  pending  legislation  relating  to  the 
ABM  must  be  modified  to  the  extent  that 
strong  approval  of  the  Senate  will  be 
obtained. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  recognizing  this  sit- 
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uatlon.  and  I  express  the  hope  and  be- 
lief that  before  this  debate  is  ended,  a 
mutual  and  satisfactory  common  ground 
will  be  reached. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican in  this  body,  for  the  thoughtful 
speech  which  he  has  just  made. 

As  I  stated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  yesterday, 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  come  from 
New  England  do  not  waste  words.  They 
get  to  the  point  quickly.  The  Senator 
has  indicated  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ment offered  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, if  not  necessarily  the  right  answer. 

The  Senator  also  has  Indicated  that 
authority  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  an  im- 
limited  ABM  system  could  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  closeness 
of  the  vote,  under  present  circumstances, 
which  may  well  accrue  if  the  matter  is 
faced  up  to  without  a  sizable  change  in 
the  proposal. 

The  Senator  Indicates: 

In  fact,  without  modification  I  would  have 
had  to  vote  no  on  the  proposal. 

That,  In  relation  to  his  approval.  In 
a  sense,  of  the  offer  of  the  two  amend- 
ments referred  to.  indicates  that  the 
Senator  has  an  open  mind  and  is  not 
prepared,  even  as  yet,  to  commit  him- 
self. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  well 
be  that  the  determination  of  this  Issue 
could  be  decided  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  now  has  the 
floor. 

As  the  Senator  has  said: 

It  U,  however,  imperaUve  that  In  the  world 
as  it  Is  today  the  seciulty  of  the  United 
States  be  firmly  maintained  and  that  our 
defenses,  including  our  deterrent  and  retal- 
iatory powers,  be  kept  up  to  date. 

With  that  statement,  I  agree. 

Then  the  Senator  goes  on  to  say; 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  we 
should  agree  with  those  who  contend  that 
the  United  States  should  set  an  example  to 
the  world  through  unilateral  disarmament 
or  those  who  apparently  hold  that  the  solu- 
tion to  international  differences  can  beet  be 
solved  by  the  dropping  of  bombs. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  because  both 
of  these  positions,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sent not  logic  and  reason,  but,  rather, 
emotion  farfetched. 

That  is  the  only  part  of  this  debate 
which  has  disturbed  me,  when  those  of 
us  who  have  raised  questions  about  the 
ABM— some  of  us,  at  least — have  been 
charged  with  advocating  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Fortunately,  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
has  advocated  that  this  matter  of  Inter- 
national differences  can  be  solved  by  the 
dropping  of  bombs. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  also  said: 
Above  all  else,  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
common  sense,  fairness,  and  clarity. 


That  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  try- 
ing to  Inject  into  this  debate.  He  said 
further: 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  should  not  grant 
authority  for  the  deployment  or  permanent 
Installation  of  ABM  missiles  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  but  neither  should  we  retard 
the  research  which  would  be  essential  to 
the  ultimate  installaOon  of  ABM  missiles 
should  circumstances  prove  such  a  course 
to  be  advisable. 

That  Is  correct.  Then  the  Senator  said: 
I  am  particularly  iuterested  In  research 
as  it  pertains  to  the  improvement  of  our 
presently  Inadequate  radar  systems. 

I  am,  too.  But  there  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion about  the  softness  or  vulnerability 
of  the  radar  system  which  is  proposed 
to  be  installed  at  missile  sites,  especially 
in  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  I  should 
think,  as  a  sugg-estion,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  achieve  the  same 
results  if  testing  were  to  be  carried  on 
at  such  missile  sites  as  Kwajalein,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  If 
my  Information  is  correct,  and  at  Enl- 
wetok,  which  I  understand.  Is  500  or  600 
miles  from  Kwajalein — In  other  words, 
approximately  the  same  distance  as  be- 
tween Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  and  Maim- 
strom,  Mont. 

Furthermore,  there  would  be  no  Indi- 
cation that  something  was  being  at- 
tempted which  might  prove  to  be  a  step- 
pingstone,  a  nose  under  the  tent,  or  a 
foot  In  the  door  to  the  building  of  a 
complete  ABM  system,  not  only  at  those 
two  sites,  and  not  only  as  to  computerized 
Sprints  and  Spartans,  but  the  same  be- 
ing applied  to  the  other  10  missile  sites 
that  are  imderway. 

What  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
said  indicates,  of  course,  that  he  has 
given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
Different  views  may  exist  among  us. 
but  I  do  not  question  the  Integrity  or 
the  patriotism  of  any  Member  of  this 
body,  whether  he  be  for  or  against  the 
system.  Whether  or  not  one  is  against 
it  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  judgment, 
which  all  of  us  must  face  up  to.  The 
President  has  faced  up  to  his  responsi- 
bility and  has  rendered  a  judgment.  We 
have  to  face  up  to  our  responsibility 
and  render  a  judgment,  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  also  said — 
and  I  am  getting  close  to  the  end  of  this 
interpolation : 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  legisla- 
tion authorizing  an  ABM  program  is  needed 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President 
at  the  upcoming  meeting  with  Russia. 

That  is  a  doubtful  thesis.  No  one  can 
read  the  minds  of  the  Russians.  No  one 
really  knows  what  the  effect  will  be  of 
a  system  of  this  kind  being  built.  It 
might  be  beneficial;  it  might  be  harmful. 
It  is  a  doubtful  thesis. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  also  said: 
May  I  point  out,  however,  that  if  the 
United  States  enters  into  a  conference  with 
Russia  looking  to  the  control  of  armament 
and  aimed  at  developing  a  less  tense  relation- 
ship between  the  two  countries,  even  though 
the  legislation  as  written  could  be  approved 
by  as  many  as  61  or  62  votes  in  the  Senate, 
which  I  doubt,  we  would  be  tn  an  extremely 
weak  bargaining  position. 

Hie  Senator  is  correct.  I  join  him  in 
his  remarks  because  the  situation  is  one 


which  cannot  be  avoided  now.  It  must  be 
faced  up  to  in  some  manner  or  in  some 
form. 

When  the  Senator,  in  his  last  para- 
graph, after  commending  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  expresses  "the  hope  and 
belief  that  before  this  debate  has  ended,  a 
mutual  and  satisfactory  common  ground 
will  be  reached,"  I  join  him,  but  I  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  achieving  an 
objective  of  this  sort. 

As  has  happened  so  often  in  my  years 
in  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  rendered  a  service  to 
all  of  us.  regardless  of  our  position.  I  hope 
that  in.  the  light  of  his  remarks,  we  will 
do  a  little  reevaluating  and  rethinking. 
I  congratulate  him  for  a  fine  speech. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  analysis  of  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  just  made.  I  am  will- 
ing to  confess  that  the  remarks  pertain- 
ing to  the  radar  installations  were  put 
in  there  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
what  Is  possibly  the  only  issue  wlilch  will 
require  a  better  imderstanding  among 
Members  of  the  Senate.  This  is  one  thing 
which  will  have  to  be  worked  out  and  rec- 
onciled before  we  can  get  a  large  vote  for 
the  bill,  or  for  the  ABM  part  of  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  is  essential,  not  perhaps  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  trading  the  ABM 
with  the  Russians,  but  indicating  to  the 
Russians  that  the  Congress,  or  at  least 
the  Senate,  is  behind  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments as  well  as  better  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  I  think  the  size  of  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  will  fi- 
nally be  produced — and  I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  sponsors  or  introducers  of  the 
two  sonendments  already  before  the  Sen- 
ate can  claim  perfection — will  carry 
great  weight  in  the  disarmament  confer- 
ences when  they  take  place,  which  we 
vmderstand  will  probably  be  sometime 
next  mbnth. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre  ) .  I  commend 
the  Senator  again  for  presenting  the 
amendment  he  has  submitted. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
also  want  to  thank  him  for  the  kind  and 
judicious  remarks  he  had  made  about  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered.  It  is  re- 
warding indeed  to  one  who  has  partici- 
pated in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  and  who  has  studied  this  sub- 
ject, as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
body  has,  to  have  those  remarks  from 
the  distinguished  and  great  Senator  from 
New  England — if  I  may  put  him  in  that 
category  right  now.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Montana 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  statement.  I  think  he  has 
analyzed  the  question  extremely  well.  I 
think  it  is  very  beneficial  to  this  debate 
and  will  put  it  in  a  perspective  which 
makes  it  much  more  understandable  to 
the  public  at  large.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  rendering  a  real  service  to 
this  debate. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   wlU   the 
Senator  srleld? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  today,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  rendered  a  notable  serv- 
ice. The  spirit  of  accommodation  which 
he  says  is  needed  in  the  national  Interest, 
prevails.  In  my  view,  in  the  Senate. 

Perfaape  I  can  be  permitted  to  say  that. 
as  chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee which  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  the  ABM,  hearing  wit- 
nesses both  pro  and  con,  some  6  weeks 
ago  I  called  an  unpubllclzed  executive 
session  of  the  subcommittee.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  publicity  about 
it.  For  3  hours  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  an  absolutely  nonpartisan,  bi- 
partisan spirit,  discussed  the  responsi- 
bility of  Senators  in  this  context. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  could  be  every 
detrimental — might  be  even  disastrous — 
to  the. coming  conference.  In  any  event, 
wbethec.  we  were  right  or  wrong,  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
not  compromise  on  deployment;  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  conference,  at  which 
time,  we  had  been  assured  then,  the  ad- 
ministration was  nearlng  the  end  of  Its 
negotiating  position  and  would  soon  in- 
dicate a  readiness  to  go  to  conference,  we 
considered,  as  I  said,  the  responsibility  of 
Senators  in  this  regard. 

Around  the  table,  a  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation was  imanlmously  expressed.  So 
with  the  approval  of  the  group  then  pres- 
ent— again  unanimously — I  designated 
two  members  to  convey  to  President 
Nixon  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  think  that  spirit  of  accommodation 
still  prevails.  I  think  It  prevailed  when, 
late  last  Monday  afternoon,  the  pending 
bill  was  made  the  biisiness  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  debate  began.  But,  because  this 
spirit  of  accommodation  had  not  met 
with  reciprocation,  it  became  necessary 
to  Join  issue  for  a  showdown  battle,  if 
necessary. 

I  say,  In  all  sincerity.  I  doubt  if  that 
a  showdown  battle  on  this  issue  would 
be  in  the  President's  interest,  would  be 
In  the  national  Interest,  or  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate.  But,  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said,  rec- 
iprocity, accommodation,  and  compro- 
mise is  a  two-way  street.  The  able  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  now  stepped 
light  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
Is  beckoning  in  both  directions. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
again  expressing  appreciation  to  him 
and  in  expressing  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  him  to  the  extent  of  full 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  realizes  there  is  an  island 
In  the  middle  of  that  street. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  need  to  build  some 
traffic  protection  for  the  Senator,  I  am 
willing  to  do  that.  too. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  a 
precarious  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for  a 


good  many  years,  and  I  have  served  with 
him  on  two  committees  over  a  period  of 
years. 

The  more  you  know  the  Senator,  the 
more  you  respect  him.  It  would  not  be 
possible  not  to  like  him.  This  afternoon, 
once  again  he  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
great  Senator,  a  wise  and  able  statesman. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  debate, 
and  its  import  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  these  United  States,  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  that  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  give  full  respect  to  the 
thoughts  this  wise  man  has  presented 
us  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
be  human  if  I  did  not  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  But 
let  me  say,  finally,  that  my  fondest  hope 
is  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
agree  upon  a  modification  of  the  ABM 
for  research  and  development  work  as 
well  as  enable  us  to  get  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  vote  in  favor  of  it,  because  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  that  backing  for  the 
upcoming  arms  talks. 

I  would  not  interpret  our  vote  this  year 
to  be  in  support  of  an  ABM  deployment 
next  year,  the  year  after,  or  the  year 
after  that,  or  whenever  it  might  come 
about,  as  much  as  I  would  an  indication 
that  we  are  behind  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  better  relationships  with 
other  countries  of  the  world.  I  am  par- . 
ticularly  thinking  of  Russia  with  whom 
continuous  competition  and  arms  rivalry 
is  turning  out  to  be  a  very  expensive  af- 
fair for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reviewed  the  speech,  or  the  "release  when 
given"  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when 
he  presented  them.  I  should  like  to  make 
just  a  few  comments  on  those,  and  then 
comment  upon  the  sunendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  which  I  think  is  particularly 
important. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont,  for  whom 
I  have  great  admiration  and  respect,  has 
said,  on  his  opening  page: 

It  has  been  obvloiu  for  some  time  that 
authority  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  an  unlimit- 
ed ABM  system  could  not  be  approved  by 
this  Senate. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
In   fact,   without   modification   I   would 
have  had  to  vote  no  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  either  the  committee  or  the 
President  has  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  an  imllmlted  ABM  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  limited,  and 
the  President,  in  his  speech  ^idorslng 
this  proposal,  very  careftdly  stated  that 
he  was  reserving  the  option,  during  the 
process  of  negotiations,  to  be  able  to 
halt  whatever  was  going  on  at  any  time 
that  he  felt  so  Inclined,  and  that  by  go- 
ing forward  now  with  procurement  of 
certain  items,  we  still  retained  oiir  op- 
tion to  stop  deployment  while  at  the 
same  time  we  were  perfecting  the  ability 
of  all  the  components  to  work  together, 
In  the  event  that  they  were  needed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  wanted  to  ob- 
serve that  I  would  interpret  any  author- 
ization for  deployment  of  the  missiles  to 
be  the  ultimate  objective,  so  far  as  un- 
limited development  went,  because  once 
we  started  deploying  them,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  procedure.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  have  testified  that  the  ABM 
proposal  as  written  Into  the  bill  was  a 
good  start,  hidlcaUng  that  they  expected 
to  go  on  from  there,  and  on  and  on,  un- 
til nobody  knows  what  the  end  would 
be. 

It  might  be  Ihnlted.  but  from  the  wit- 
nesses I  heard.  It  sounded  very  much  as 
if  they  viewed  it  as  a  start  toward  an 
unlimited  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  \Wth  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  think 
he  is  probably  reading  more  into  this 
than  the  committee  is,  at  least  more  than 
they  intended  to  authorize,  and  certainly 
more.  I  believe,  than  the  President  indi- 
cated In  his  speech  in  support  of  the 
proposal. 

I  shall  leave  the  matter  there,  because 
I  believe  Senators  can  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  this  matter,  and 
read  the  President's  statement,  and  see 
that  this  is  a  very  careful  limitation,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  option  to  put  an 
ABM.  eventually,  in  1974.  in  two  places, 
and  be  able  to  observe  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  force. 

I  was  certainly  happy  to  see  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  that: 

Our  defenses  Including  our  deterrent  and 
retaliatory  powers  (should)  be  kept  up  to 
date. 

I  think  this  is  part  of  the  process  of 
doing  it.  and  on  that  process  perhaps 
we  disagree  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  for  whom  also  I  have  high 
regard. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
RJD.T.  &  E.  did  a  very  fine  job  of  analy- 
sis of  the  proposed  budget.  By  virtue  of 
the  work  which  he  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  did,  we  were  able  to 
cut  off  almost  $1  billion  from  the  pro- 
posed budget.  Undoubtedly,  as  we  con- 
tinue in  this  effort,  we  can  do  some  more. 

I  know  his  reservations  about  the 
ABM,  and  have  now  reviewed  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  would  like  to 
indicate  some  of  the  problems  that  I  see 
in  this  if— and  I  say  "if"  because  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  withdrawal  from 
the  position  we  are  in — but  if  we  have 
to  take  anything  at  all,  there  are  prob- 
lems with  this  amendment  which  are 
inherent  in  the  total  program  of  research 
and  development,  and  on  deployment  as 
well. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  re- 
quest Information  as  to  how  other  Sen- 
ators could  obtain  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment, so  we  could  more  closely  follow 
the  colloquy.  Have  they  been  printed? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  happen  to  have  a 
copy  here,  which  I  assume  comes  from 
Soiator  McIntyre's  office.  I  will  be  happy 


to  let  the  Senator  look  at  It  and  return 

It. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  now  have  one  here. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  problem  with 
the  amendment  Is  that  It  casts  a  cloud 
of  doubt  over  the  entire  Safeguard  de- 
velopmental effort,  as  I  see  it,  because 
the  body  of  the  authorization  bill,  as  It 
came  from  the  committee,  authorizes  cer- 
tain expenditures  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem in  general  terms;  the  proposed 
amendment  piuT>orts  to  redefine  and 
limit  this  authority  by  an  enumeration 
of  activities  for  which  funds  may  be  used. 
By  implication,  at  least,  expenditure  for 
anything  that  does  not  appear  on  the 
list  of  enumerated  activities  is  unauthor- 
ized. The  list  contained  and  the  language 
used  In  the  amendment  appear,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  so  incomplete  and  am- 
biguous as  to  raise  serious  difficulties 
with  Implementation  if  it  were  put  into 
effect,  and  to  cast  doubt  on  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  certain  necessary  develop- 
mental and  preproduction  activities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  of 
the  practical  problems  of  interpretaticm 
and  ambiguity  that  would  arise  under 
the  amendment: 

First,  S.  2546  hi  its  title  states  that  the 
authorization  of  test  facilities  at  KwaJ- 
alein  Is  a  specific  purpose  of  the  bUl  and 
this  is  Implemented  by  section  203.  Yet 
the  absence  of  language  In  subsection  (a) 
of  the  amendment  specifically  authoriz- 
ing fimds  to  be  spent  for  such  facilities 
and  RJ3.T.  &  E.  effort  on  radar  and  mis- 
siles at  Kwajaleln,  coupled  with  the  fur- 
ther limitation  In  subsection  (b)  for- 
bidding the  lnstallatl<xi  of  "equipment 
described"  in  subsection  (a)  (1)— that  Is, 
radars,  computers,  and  related  electronic 
equipment— at  "any  proposed  antl-bal- 
llstic-missile  site"  other  than  Grsmd 
Forks  and  Malmstrom,  could  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  construction  and  instal- 
lation of  facihties  at  Kwajaleln  is  unau- 
thorized. These  additional  facilities  at 
Kwajaleln  are  required  for  essential  sys- 
tem tests  with  radars  and  missiles. 

Second,  likewise,  the  provision  in  sub- 
section (b)  limiting  the  installation  of 
"equipment  described"  to  two  specified 
sites  may  preclude  the  establishment  of 
essential  modifications  to  training  facili- 
ties; it  may  also  proliibit  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  command  and  control 
facilities  and  the  production  and  instal- 
lation of  the  tactical  software  control 
site  at  Whlppany,  N.J..  which  Is  essential 
to  the  developmental  testing  program. 

Third,  subsection  (a)(2)  raises  even 
more  serious  ambiguities.  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  amendment  dealing  with 
what  is  permitted  in  the  way  of  prepro- 
duction and  production  type  activity.  It 
permits  "preproduction  expenses" — an 
ambiguous  term — but  only  for  missiles. 
Considering  that  subsection  (a)(1)  per- 
mits funds  to  be  used  only  for  research, 
development,  testing  and  evaluation  of 
system  components  such  as  radars,  com- 
puters, and  related  electronic  equipment, 
but  not  for  production  of  these  Items, 
it  is  unclear  how  funds — particularly 
PEMA  funds— can  be  used  to  procure 
these  Items  for  the  Grand  Porks  and 
Malmstrom  tactical  sites.  The  amend- 
ment is  silent  with  respect  to  production 
engineering  and  prep>aratlon  for  manu- 


facture of  nonmlflslle  items  such  as 
radars  and  computers.  Absence  of  such 
authority  would  have  a  serious  impact 
on  timely  future  deployabllity  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

PV>urth.  there  Is  no  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  to  be  used  for  development 
or  procurement  of  necessary  and  ancil- 
lary supporting  facilities  that  are  not 
"related  electronic  equipment." 

Fifth,  this  amendment  could  be  inter- 
preted as  i>reventlng  the  accomplish- 
ment In  fiscal  year  1970  of  survey,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  site  selection 
for  phase  2  sites.  If  this  site  selection 
activity  is  not  carried  out  in  fiscal  year 
1970  on  several  of  the  phase  2  sites,  there 
will  be  several  months  of  delay  in  pro- 
ceeding with  these  sites  if  their  later  de- 
ployment is  approved. 

So  the  problem,  as  I  see  it  in  general — 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  it 
because  as  I  say  It  is  trying  to  accomplish 
some  kind  of  compromise — if  we  go  for- 
ward with  this  type  of  amendment,  we 
have  ambiguities  in  what  we  can  or  can- 
not do  that  will  no  doubt  cause  a  very 
great  delay  in  future  deplojrment  In  the 
event  we  need  It  next  year.  That  Is  the 
main  problem  with  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment and  with  the  Mclntyre  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  critique  of  the  language 
of  my  amendment. 

I  have  had  numerous  sources  of  ad- 
vice as  to  how  to  draw  this — from  legis- 
lative counsel,  from  members  of  our  own 
staff,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  his  critical 
comments  made  here  will  be  looked  at 
carefully.  In  the  event  we  find  some 
merit  in  them,  we  will  try  to  make  the 
appropriate  modifications  in  the  amend- 
ment now  at  the  desk. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  concerning 
my  amendment,  as  it  is  very  clearly 
spelled  out  In  the  supplemental  views  in 
the  committee  report.  However.  I  ap- 
preciate—and I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does — how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to  put 
down  in  exact,  legal  language  in  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  the  very  thoughts 
that  we  expressly  have  in  mind. 

There  is  always  the  question  of  some 
ambiguity  creeping  in. 

We  will  take  recognition  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  fully  understand 
that.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  spoke  up. 
I  thought  that  if  the  Senator  wanted  to 
perfect  his  amendment,  it  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  do  so.  Second,  in  all 
fairness,  regardless  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  prevent  the  de- 
ployment in  fiscal  year  1970  of  deployable 
items.  I  must  in  all  conscience  oppose 
the  amendment,  since  it  will  do  that 

Mr.  AKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  has  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  White  House? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  not  been  in 
touch  with  the  White  House.  However. 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  other  repre- 
sentatives, and  I  am  sxire  they  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  There  is 
no  need  to  add  to  the  tributes  that  have 


been  paid  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont.  He  was  asked  by  us  to  ap- 
proach the  question  before  the  Senate 
with  commonsense,  fairness,  and  clari- 
ty. These  are  qualities  which  have  always 
marked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  hope  that  we  will  follow  his  sug- 
gestion. 

I  know  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  any  of  us  who  opposed  last  year 
the  deployment  of  ABM,  to  confront  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States— 
and  now  with  a  new  President  and  one 
of  my  party,  there  is  no  desire  or  pleas- 
ure on  our  part  for  a  confrontation. 

We  have  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  to  the  administration  all 
the  money  it  has  asked,  but  to  be  used 
for  research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  of  all  the  components  of  the 
system  so  there  would  be  no  tlmelag 
if  in  the  future— next  year,  before,  or 
even  later — it  should  become  evident 
that  the  threat  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  projected  had  become  a 
reality. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  called  attention  to  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  offered  for 
ourselves  and  on  behalf  of  many  others 
who  hold  the  same  position.  I  point  out 
that  the  amendment  is  not  ambiguous. 

Its  sponsors  decided  as  a  group  to  pro- 
vide to  the  administration  all  of  the 
money  it  asked  so  that  it  would  be  en- 
abled in  fiscal  year  1970  to  proceed  with 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation and  do  so  in  ways  that  it  thought 
best,  but  with  the  option  of  developing 
a  more  effective  system  than  the  Safe- 
guard, if  one  became  needed. 

We  provide,  incident  to  research  and 
development,  that  the  administration 
could  make  such  procurement  as  it  be- 
lieved necessary  for  such  testing.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  himself  stated  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  no  part 
of  the  system  could  be  deployed  as  an 
integrated  unit  until  1974,  or  as  separate 
component  parts  during  the  coming  year, 
we  have  not  deprived  the  administration 
of  anything  If  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to,  except  the  political  decision  of 
actual  deployment  at  this  time. 

Our  reasoning  is,  as  many  have  stated, 
that,  approaching  the  arms  talk,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  administration  to  go  to 
the  talks  without  commencing  the  de- 
ployment of  the  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  which  the  very  negotiations 
seek  to  control.  It  is  to  determine  if  the 
nuclear  arms  race  can  be  brought  under 
control. 

Our  amendment  is  clear.  It  will  be 
elaborated  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  again  make  this  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  moments  ago,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, made  a  brief  statement.  The  first 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  printed  record  released  today  of  the 
hearings  on  Intelligence  and  the  ABM  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
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been  cited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  evidence  of 
the  disagreement  between  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  and  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  Mr.  Helms  In  their  assess- 
ment of  the  strategic  threat  which  makes 
the  ABM  necessary. 

Then  later,  in  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence, it  states: 

Both  Secretary  Laird  and  Mr.  Helms  ha7e 
replied  and  made  It  clear  that  there  Is  no 
disagreement  between  them  as  to  the  stra- 
tegic threat. 

I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  clear  up 
the  record,  because  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  held  with  Mr.  Helms  and  Secre- 
tary Laird,  which  was  released  today, 
does  not  allege  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference with  regard  to  the  strategic 
threat.  I  want  to  read  the  paragraph. 
There  are  differences,  but  not  of  that 
character,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
CIA  has  made  an  assessment  of  that 
particular  matter.  I  read  from  page  6  of 
the  hearings  which  were  released  today. 
This  is  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ltiird  based  upon  his  letter  and  the 
hearings: 

In  fnt,  as  the  record  now  stands  It  leaves 
the  impression  that  there  have  been  no  dis- 
agreements within  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity as  far  as  certain  recent  developments 
In  Soviet  weaponry  are  concerned.  I  felt  that 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  agree  to  the  deletions 
requested  by  the  executive  branch  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  have  been  dis- 
agreements within  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity on  such  recent  developments,  although 
all  the  testimony  given  at  our  June  23  meet- 
ing indicating  such  disagreements  has  been 
deleted  from  the  public  record. 

Now.  those  disagreements  did  not  re- 
late to  the  strategic  threat.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  do  relate,  how- 
ever, to  other  aspects  of  the  matter  which 
were  deleted.  They  were  deleted  because 
all  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Helms  was  de- 
leted on  the  usual  grounds  of  national 
security.  But  I  have  the  hearings  before 
me.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  show  them 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  There  were  distinctly  differences 
of  view  as  to  certain  weapons  systems 
and  their  characteristics,  and  this  is 
what  was  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Laird. 

I  only  wanted  to  make  this  statement 
in  order  to  clarify  the  record.  To  say  that 
there  were  no  differences  on  the  strategic 
threat  is,  in  a  sense — I  am  not  sure  what 
the  right  characterization  is,  whether  it 
Is  a  red  herring  or  not.  In  any  case,  that 
is  not  what  was  at  issue  at  all.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
docimient  which  clearly  shows  there  were 
differences  between  the  two  agencies — 
that  is.  between  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  the  Secretary  of  Defense — with 
regard  to  certain  weapons  systems  and 
things  of  that  nature  in  arriving  at  a 
judgment  as  to  what  the  intentions  are 
and  also  what  the  necessity  of  the  ABM 
is  at  this  time — such  differences,  I  may 
say,  rriatlng  to  the  ABM  and  the  Rus- 
sians, and  so  on.  These  are  differences 
with   which    the    Senator    is    familiar. 
Those  are  the   differences  I  was  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 


like  to  respond  to  the  Senator's  comment, 
if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFnCER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  In 
the  first  place,  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  statement  I  made  uses  the  term 
"which  makes  the  ABM  necessary."  It 
was  not  my  purpose  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Helms  testified  that  the  ABM  was  neces- 
sary. The  words  should  have  been  "which 
gives  rise  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  ABM  is  necessary."  That  is  a 
refinement  of  language  that  makes  clear 
what  I  said— which  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  ABM  Is  neces- 
sary. I  was  talking  about  the  strategic 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
describe  how  many  things  have  been 
said  and  written  about  this  conflict  In 
the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Laird  and 
Mr.  Helms.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  Senators  who  are 
interested  from  one  point  of  view  and 
the  other. 

Finally,  in  the  rush  of  all  these  other 
matters,  I  made  some  effort  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  both  men.  It  was  not  con- 
.  venlent  to  get  it,  although  I  was  not 
denied  access  to  it.  It  was  not  convenient 
for  me  to  see  it.  But  the  release  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Helms, 
with  the  deletions,  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion again:  Well,  what  is  the  conflict 
between  these  men? 

I  anticipated  that  the  best  I  could  by 
writing  each  of  them  a  letter  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  alleged  conflicts  had 
been  called  to  my  attention  many  times 
and  that  in  preparation  for  this  debate 
I  wanted  to  know  the  facts.  They  are 
responsible  men,  in  responsible  positions. 

I  attached  to  my  brief  statement  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Helms.  I  will 
not  burden  the  Senate  by  reading  both 
of  them,  except  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph: 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  If  you  would 
respond  appropriately  after  consultation  with 
Secretary  Laird  indicating  your  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  any  aspects  of  his  re- 
sponse. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Laird  that  I  wanted  to 
be  provided  with  a  statement  and— 

Whether  your  definition  and  evaluation  Is 
concurred  in  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  particularly  Mr.  Richard  Helms  Dl- 
rector,  and  if  there  Is  disagreement,  to  what 
extent  and  In  what  regard. 
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Those  are  very  pointed  questions. 

An  answer  was  received  from  Mr. 
Laird.  Mr.  Helms  happened  to  be  out 
of  the  country,  but  this  matter  was  com- 
municated to  him.  It  was  read  to  him, 
and  he  has  sent  a  reply  through  General 
Cushman,  and  I  will  put  that  In  the 
Record.  General  Cushman  was  Acting 
Director  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Helms 
from  the  city.  He  said : 

Although  Mr.  Helms  Is  presently  out  of 
town,  he  has  read  the  text  of  Secretary 
Laird's  reply.  Mr.  Helms  wishes  to  assure 
you  that  he  has  no  disagreement  with  the 
statements  in  Secretary  Laird's  letter  to  you 
of  8  July  concerning  the  potential  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  strategic  capablll- 


tlee.  as  seen  from  the  intelligence  point  of 
view. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  that  for  a 
moment — strategic  capability.  That  Is  the 
capacity  and  the  possibility  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  course  of  events  and 
evaluation  of  what  Indications  arise  as 
to  what  the  plans  are  for  the  future; 
that  Is,  the  capability  of  our  adversary  as 
to  the  strategic  threat.  That  is  as  far  as 
Mr.  Helms'  duties  go.  as  the  Senator 
knows.  Mr.  Helms  does  not  advise  wheth- 
er we  need  an  ABM — never;  nor  whether 
we  need  an  F-14  or  P-15  or  any  other 
weapons.  He  works,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  upon  the  InteUIgence.  the 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Helms  is  not  going  any  further 
than  that  In  his  duty;  and  they  certify 
here  that  there  Is  no  disagreement  on 
these  matters  so  far  as  Mr.  Helms'  duty 
goes;  and  I  think  that  clarifies  the  situa- 
tion a  great  deal. 

Now,  we  can  go  back  and  pick  up  frag- 
ments here,  there,  and  yonder  about 
what  Mr.  Helms  thinks  about  the  Indica- 
tions from — we  cannot  discuss  these 
things  too  much— but  fragments  of  mat- 
ters he  may  know  about,  or  what  Mr. 
Laird  thinks  about  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  so  relevant.  But  Mr.  Laird  has  the 
duty  of  enunciating  a  policy  the  best  he 
can. 

He  and  the  President  and  others 
passed  on  this  intelligence.  There  is 
where  the  matter  about  the  ABM  comes 
in. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  one 
comment,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  unless  he  wishes 
me  to  yield  to  him  right  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Senator  would  yield  to 
me  later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize what  is  said  In  that  last  letter  in 
case  those  who  do  not  read  It  carefully 
should  miss  It.  I  refer  to  the  letter  to 
Senator  Stennis  from  General  Cushlng 
I  reiterate  that  the  letter  says: 

Mr.  Helms  wishes  to  assure  you  that  he  has 
no  disagreement  with  the  statements  In  Sec- 
retary Laird's  letter  to  you  of  8  July  con- 
cerning the  potential  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  strategic  capabilities. 

And  I  wish  to  emphasize,  "as  seen 
from  the  Intelligence  point  of  view." 

Now,  coming  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Laird, 
he  said: 

In  short,  we  believe  the  USSR  has  the  capa- 
bUlty  of  acquiring,  by  the  mld-1970's:  some 
400  SS-9  ICBMs,  multiple  Independently-tar- 
geted re-entry  vehicles,  SLBMS  matching 
the  U.S.  POLARIS  fleet,  ICBM  retargeting 
capability. 

This  Ulustrates  a  point  that  has  been 
very  slippery  In  this  entire  matter.  I  wish 
to  show  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber did  not  seek  this  controversy.  We 
were  not  trying  to  nitpick.  The  whole 
matter  of  difference  arose  out  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  open  session  before  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
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nessee   to    the   effect   that   the   Soviet 
Union  was  going  for  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility. Then,  he  added,  for  emphasis: 
There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

This  Is  a  very  significant  statement. 
This  is  where  the  matter  started.  This  did 
not  start  with  any  little  meeting  in  secret 
between  our  committee  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  CIA.  We  were  trying 
to  clarify  a  statement  which  was  ex- 
tremely provocative,  a  statement  that. 
If  true,  and  based  upon  a  finding  of  the 
intelligence  community,  should  be  taken 
most  seriously. 

That  statement  was  generally  Inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  preparing  for  a  first  strike,  which 
means  utter  destruction  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  possibility  for  retalia- 
tion. I  will  read  his  statement.  This  Is 
from  that  hearing.  This  Is  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  speaking: 

The  Chairman  has  quoted  your  statement 
before  the  committee  which  was  carried  on 
television.  But  for  the  sake  of  my  question 
I  would  like  to  repeat  it : 

"With  the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets  have, 
they  are  going  for  our  missiles  and  they  are 
going  for  a  first  strike  capability.  There  is  no 
question  about  that." 

Secretary  Laird  did  it  for  emphasis. 
This  Is  what  started  the  whole  matter. 
This  raises  extremely  serious  questions 
about  our  whole  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  that  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary could  be  taken  literally  and  fully, 
my  goodness,  an  ABM  would  be  mighty 
small  potatoes  compared  to  that  kind  of 
threat.  This  is  what  we  have  been  trjring 
to  clarify.  And  that  Is  why  we  had  this 
meeting :  In  order  to  determine  what  the 
Secretary  meant. 

Immediately  after  Secretary  Laird  said 
what  I  quoted  about  a  first  strike,  I  In- 
quired of  the  intelligence  division  of  the 
State  Department,  and  later  of  the  CIA 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence Board  to  this  effect.  I  asked  if  that 
Board  ever  found  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  going  for  a  first  strike  capability. 
In  other  words,  were  they  producing 
weapons  or  doing  anything  else  which 
led  the  intelligence  commimity  to  make 
such  a  finding?  They  make  that  annual 
finding  in  the  fall  and  then  they  meet 
once  a  week  to  update  whatever  their 
newest  intelligence  may  bring  to  their 
attention. 

I  was  assured  they  had  never  made 
such  a  finding.  In  other  words,  this 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  been  made  on  his  own  authority 
without  being  based  on  findings  of  the 
intelligence  commimity.  That  Is  what 
started  this  matter.  I  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  It  be  clarified. 

I  believe  that  in  this  last  hearing,  the 
Senator  should  read  carefully  the  com- 
mittee hearing,  and  especially  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
who  pursued  this  matter  at  great  length. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In 
which  this  statement  was  made.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
find  there  quite  a  qualification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  himself  as  to  what 
he  intended.  I  do  not  believe  he  Intended 
to  give  the  Impression  that  he  did  give 
by  that  statement.  I  think  he  has  drawn 
back  from  that. 

That  Is  the  only  point  I  wanted  to 


make  with  respect  to  the  strategic  threat 
or  capability.  I  am  not  saying  and  I  do 
not  think  anybody  Is  saying  that  given 
an  all-out  effort  the  Russians  could  not 
make  lots  of  weapons  and  we  could  not 
make  lots  of  weapons.  This  proposition 
Is  centered  around  the  thought  that  by 
having  a  meeting  with  them,  and  the 
President  has  committed  himself  to  hav- 
ing a  meeting  with  them,  we  can  con- 
trol or  stop  at  least  this  vast  acceleration 
of  the  arms  race.  I  think  we  can.  and  if 
we  understand  the  situation  better  and  If 
each  side  Is  convinced  that  the  other  side 
Is  not  going  to  destroy  the  deterrents, 
then  I  think  a  negotiated  settlement  Is 
possible. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  wishes  to  respond. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
response. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  I  am  sure  he  appreciates 
what  I  was  doing  with  these  letters.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  have  a  qualified  state- 
ment, but  I  wanted  to  get  something  by 
both  of  them  to  put  side  by  side  in  this 
debate. 

Now,  we  know,  as  far  as  these  letters 
go,  there  Is  no  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  accept  the 
statement  that  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween them.  There  is  no  difference  on 
that  point.  I  would  not  want  to  let  it  pass 
that  there  is  no  difference. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  Mr.  Helms  come  and  be 
confronted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  a  powerful 
political  figure  on  his  own.  For  a  long 
time,  he  was  an  influential  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  puts 
him  with  a  man  who  can  be  dismissed 
tomorrow  morning  by  the  President  if  he 
does  not  suit  him.  I  did  not  want  to  have 
the  two  men  together.  It  was  not  done  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 
I  do  not  like  to  a.sk  him,  "Do  you  dis- 
agree with  the  Secretary  of  Defense?" 
That  puts  him  in  the  intolerable  position 
of  standing  up  and  disagreeing  with  a 
man  who,  in  our  political  system,  is  far 
more  secure.  I  did  not  want  to  do  that 
in  the  flrst  place.  I  think  the  letter  in 
which  he  replied  is  couched  very  care- 
fully. I  certainly  hope  beyond  all  things 
that  as  a  result  of  these  exchanges,  the 
Director  of  the  CIA  is  not  dismissed.  I 
have  been  afraid  of  that,  or  even  to  men- 
tion him  in  public  after  I  saw  what  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  FltzGerald  and  others  in 
the  bureaucracy  when  they  disagreed. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  that  and 
I  did  not  want  to  expose  Mr.  Helms  to 
anything  of  that  kind  unnecessarily  be- 
cause he  should  not  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  question  of  the 
first  strike  capability,  that  rests  more  in 
the  minds  of  our  adversaries  than  any- 
where else.  I  think  we  can  talk  about  it  a 
long  time  and  no  one  could  put  his  hand 
on  the  answer. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  in- 
spired me  to  make  a  comment. 

I  asked  a  great  psych'atrist,  2  weeks 
ago,  about  the  principle  of  projection, 
that  It  Is  entirely  in  the  mind.  What  oc- 
curred to  me  was  that  when  one  makes  a 


public  statement  to  the  effect  that  some- 
one else  Is  about  to  do  something.  It  is  a 
common  psychological  phenomenon  that 
one  really  is  speaking  what  is  in  his  own 
mind.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that 
principle?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  far 
beyond  me  in  many  things,  including 
psychiatry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  Dr.  Carl 
Menninger  who  said  that,  not  I. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps it  is  unfortunate  that  I  am  the  only 
Senator  who  listens  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Central 
Intelligence,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  listened  carefully  to 
all  said  testimony. 

As  a  result  of  the  appropriations  testi- 
mony of  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Defense,  prior  to  his  latest  appearance 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  these  two  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  difference  was  chrono- 
logical. 

Therefore,  as  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  remember, 
I  called  up  and  stated,  in  my  opinion, 
both  of  these  gentlemen  were  sincere, 
and  the  difference  was  a  chronological 
difference. 

To  make  my  point,  I  went  over  the  ap- 
propriations testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

We  later  had  that  last  hearing,  and  I 
must  say  I  felt  at  that  time  that  over  90 
percent  of  tmy  difference  was  cleared  up 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  opportunity 
not  only  to  observe  that  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  but  also  have  the 
same  convictions  about  the  Director  of 
the  CIA.  It  has  been  my  experience  dur- 
ing the  some  quarter  of  a  century  that 
I  have  been  In  Government,  that  every 
time  we  draw  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  into  public  discussion  or  de- 
bate— and  I  must  say  that  this  time  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  Involved — we 
get  ourselves  Into  a  situation  which  Is 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope,  above  everything  else, 
that  this  debate  does  not  In  anyway 
hinder  the  fine  work  that  Mr.  Helms  is 
doing.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  the  best  Di- 
rector the  CIA  ever  had. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that  I 
feel  as  the  Senator  does.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent man.  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
got  the  most  objective  information  from 
him  that  could  be  had  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
crucial  points  in  this  whole  debate,  not 
only  in  this  debate  but  in  the  justifica- 
tion advanced  for  deployment  of  the 
ABM,  Is  the  question  of  Soviet  intent  to 
seek  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capwibility. 

The  able  chairman  will  recall  that 
when  President  Nixon  announced  to  the 
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American  people  his  decision  to  recom- 
mend  deployment  of  the  ABM,  he  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  the  neceesity  of 
ABM  deployment  to  preserve  the  credi- 
bility of  this  country's  deterrents. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  when  Secretary 
Laird  went  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  made  the  same  point.  In 
fact.  It  was  the  principal  point.  It  was 
the  prlndpal  reason  advanced  for  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM  weapon  system. 

Then,  when  he  came  before  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  before  an  audience  of  the 
American  people  of  many  millions  via 
television  he  said,  as  the  chairman  has 
now  quoted  him: 

with  their  great  tonnage,  they  are  going 
tor  our  mlulles,  and  they  are  going  for  a 
first  strike  capability. 

Then,  for  emphasis,  he  added: 
There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

Does  not  the  Senator  recall  that  the 
next  day  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation 
headlined  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  8bM  tliat  the  Russians  were  going 
for  a  flrst-strlke  capability,  and,  there- 
fore, that  ABM's  must  be  deployed? 
Mr.  FDIiBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  So,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
American  people  involved  in  this  issue, 
this  became  crucial,  crucial  in  debate, 
and  crucial  in  the  decision.  If  in  fact  the 
National  Intelligence  Board  had  reached 
a  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  were  going 
for  a  flrst-strUce  capability,  which  means, 
in  the  terminology  of  the  military,  the 
ability  to  render  against  tills  coimtry 
such  a  blow  that  we  could  not  retaliate 
with  unacceptable  risks  for  them,  then, 
Mr.  President,  ABM's  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Oh,  no.  ABM's  would  not  be  sufficient, 
because  then  we  would  be  facing  the 
threat,  if  not  the  intent,  of  annihilation 
of  this  country  should  the  Soviets  achieve 
a  nrst-strike  capability,  the  United 
States  would  not  then  have  the  power  to 
deter  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  tried  to  say  time 
after  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  our 
whole  strategy  to  avoid  nuclear  war  has 
been  postulated  on  deterrence. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GORE.  We  realize  that  in  a  nu- 
clear exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  there  would  be  no  winners. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Kistialcowslty  expressed  the 
opinion  to  us  that  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change would  render  at  least  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere  uninhabitable. 

Thus,  we  are  not  only  talking  about  a 
nonvictor  as  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  but  the  world  would  also  lose. 
All  would  be  lost. 

Not  only  have  we  postulated  our  posi- 
tion on  deterrence  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war.  so  have  the  Soviets.  Now  we  have 
reached  this  balance  of  terror,  when  both 
countries  have  a  second-strike  capability 
and  thus  the  power  of  deterrence. 

I  doubt  whether  many  Americans  are 
frightened  by  the  Russian  ABM's.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas?  They  are  not 
aimed  at  Little  Rock.  [Laughter.]  In 
fact,  they  go  only  a  short  distance. 

By  the  same  token,  I  doubt  whether 
the  Russians  would  be  very  apprehensive 
about  some  of  our  ABM's  in  Montana 


and  North  Dakota  which  have  a  range 
of  not  more  than  500  miles. 

I  dare  say  they  would  be  concerned, 
were  they  contemplating  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  about  the  Poseidon 
missiles  in  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet; 
about  our  hitercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles; {Usout  our  missiles  on  the  surface 
of  naval  vessels;  about  the  missiles  in 
certain  foreign  countries  near  them; 
about  our  tactical  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  under  our  command,  s(»ne  of 
which  can  reach  the  Soviet  Union;  or 
about  our  Intercontinental  bombers. 

I  think  they  would  be  concerned  about 
that  with  which  we  could  retaliate  upon 
their  country,  and  not  about  an  ABM 
"shoot-'em-down-maybe"  short-range 
defensive  capability. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are  talking 
about  the  central  issue  in  this  battle. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  arrogated  to 
himself,  it  semed  to  me,  some  special 
responsibility  that  Senators  do  not  have 
for  the  security  of  their  country.  He  does 
have  a  responsibility,  but  so  do  we. 
Before  millions  of  the  American  people 
and  a  Senate  committee  he  said,  and  I 
repeat: 

They  are  going  for  a  first  strike  capability. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
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We  promptly  set  about  to  examine  it 
and  found,  I  say  imequivocally — and  if 
there  is  a  secret  session,  we  will  show 
the  record — that  there  has  been  no  flnd- 
ing  of  the  National  IntdUgence  Board  to 
support  that  conclusion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  right 
to  reach  any  conclusion  which  he  feels 
Justified.  I  do  not  question  that.  But  so 
do  Senators. 

We  found  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
were  going  for  a  flrst-strlke  capability; 
and  that  was  the  principal  Justification 
given  for  deplojing  ABM's. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  retreated 
from  that.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
retreated  from  that.  It  is  no  longer 
advanced.  Now  the  principal  reason 
given  in  support  of  ABM  deployment  Is 
that  the  President  needs  it  in  order  to  go 
to  the  conference. 

In  other  words,  we  arm  to  parley. 
That  has  faUed  many  a  time  in  history. 
But  now,  fortunately,  this  afternoon,  it 
seems  to  me  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  pointed  a  signal  for  ac- 
commodations. I  stand  ready,  in  the  hope 
that  such  an  accommodation  can  be 
reached  in  the  national  Interest,  and  I 
say  in  the  interest  of  the  President,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate.  He  advo- 
cates continuation  of  research  and  de- 
velopment but  no  deployment.  I  agree, 
but  it  must  be  only  research  and  test. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said.  He  said  It  ex- 
tremely well,  as  he  always  does.  He  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  hearings  and 
to  the  clarification  of  this  very  point, 
which  I  think  is  now  understood. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  said 
about  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  think 
he  has  pointed  a  way  to  a  settlement  of 
this  question  which  I  hope  can  be 
brought  about.  I  hope  it  will  be  brought 
about. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  best 
way  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 


dent in  the  forthcoming  trip— or  In  the 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  would  be 
a  good,  soUd  vote  on  this  matter,  which 
if  you  would  like,  can  be  called  an  accora-' 
modatlon.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
terms  in  this — an  accommodation  in  the 
sense  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont used  that  phrase.  I  hope  that  can 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  yield  to  him? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  On  this  one  point 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  these  letters 
from   the   men   referred   to   speak   for 
themselves.  One  word  about  Mr.  Hehns 
I  certainly  want  to  point  out.  with  great 
force,  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  out- 
standing in  his  work.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  indicaUon  that  there  is  any 
other  sentiment  than  that  toward  him 
or  Mr.  Laird  or  anyone  else.  I  have  not 
talked  to  Mr.  Laird  about  Mr.  Helms  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way,  and  I  know  he  has 
a  very  high  regard  for  him. 

I  did  not  want  to  leave  this  discussion 
in  a  way  that  might  cause  disagreement 
if  something  came  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  really  said  what 
I  did  as  a  preventive.  If  something  hap- 
pened, it  would  be  too  late.  I  wanted  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  in  advance 
that  I,  certainly,  and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  shares  my  view, 
felt  Mr.  Helms  speaks  very  forthrlghtly. 
I  refer  not  CTly  to  this  event,  but  I  go 
back  3  or  4  years,  when  he  used  to  report 
ills  findings.  It  seemed  to  me  that  sub- 
sequent events  Justified  his  estimates  of 
affairs  and  supported  liis  findings,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Vietnam  area  and  others, 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  some  of 
the  optimistic  findings  of  some  members 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  I  al- 
ready had  a  considerable  prejudice  in  his 
favor  in  the  reliability  of  his  estimates 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
extent  that  I  am  the  floor  manager.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  Senator  who 
desires  to  address  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon on  the  pending  measure.  There  will 
be  debate  tomorrow.  We  have  already 
set  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  by  a  special  order,  for  to- 
morrow, following  the  morning  hour,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  made  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEW) .  I  regret  that  he  is  not 
on  the  floor,  but  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is. 
First,  may  I  explain  the  reason  for 
my  absence  at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  speaking.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  chairing  a  subcommittee  meeting. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  was  gra- 
cious enough,  before  he  made  his  re- 
marks, to  see  that  I  had  a  copy  of  them. 
I  have  read  them.  I  rise  now  simply  to 
express  delight  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  counseled  the  Senate  that  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  deploy  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile  system;   that  we  need  to 
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move  forward  in  research  and  testing. 
What  Senator  Aqcen  counsels  us  Is,  I 
ttiink,  the  counsel  of  wisdom,  as  we 
hear  so  often  from  that  magnificent 
Senator  from  Vermont 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  recog- 
nize the  desirability  that  the  testing  be 
of  maximum  value  and  utility.  You  do 
not  get  that  kind  of  testing  in  the  middle 
of  the  continent  of  the  United  States. 
You  get  that  testing  out  in  the  reaches 
of  the  Pacific. 

Additionally,  when  you  put  equipment 
that  relates  to  an  anti-bailistic-missile 
system  in  the  Pacific  and  you  say  you 
are  testing  it.  there  Is  credibility  to  It. 
because  that  is  its  only  real  virtue  out 
there.  There  you  get  the  opportunity  to 
lob  missiles  at  it,  and  you  can  readily 
identify  its  weaknesses  and  react  accord- 
ingly. 

However,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  assimie  that  we  could  get  that 
kind  of  effective  test  or  believabUity  If 
we  placed  these  devices,  and  labeled  them 
"test  only."  at  the  ABM  missile  sites 
themselves  in  either  Montana  or  the 
Dakotas. 

I  imderstand  that  our  able  majority 
leader,  in  reacting  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  made  the 
point  that  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  will 
be  appropriate  and  suitable  for  fully  ef- 
fective tests.  We  really  want  to  find  out 
where  the  "bugs"  are.  We  really  want  to 
fix  that  machine  up  for  the  day,  if  It 
ever  comes,  when  we  have  to  deploy  it  In 
fact.  That  is  the  test  area  in  which  to 
find  out. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  stakes  are 
very  high,  and  we  are  all  devoted  to 
insuring  the  security  of  this  country.  We 
disagree  on  occasions  as  to  the  means. 
and  indeed  as  to  the  definition  of  security. 
But  I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Adcen 
has  spoken  as  he  has  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  and 
the  administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3deld? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  the  leadtime 
involved  in  the  emplacement  of  radar  smd 
computer  components,  as  well  as  other 
components,  is  greater  than  would  be 
the  case  for  missiles  which  have  already 
been  tested,  which  can  be  moved  into 
place  in  a  relatively  short  period? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  leadtime  is  greater. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  we  could  not,  in  good 
faith,  undertake  in  the  name  of  research 
and  development  the  essential  and  most 
difficult  parts  of  an  ABM  system  and. 
with  credibility  and  good  conscience,  say 
that  this  is  merely  research  and  devel- 
opment? 
Mr.  HART.  I  could  not, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


partment.  including  the  postal  field 
service,  be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness. 


ENROLLED  btt.t.  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  load  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  4153)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  cotistruction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate. 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
(S.  1583)  to  provide  that  appointments 
and  pnnnotions  in  the  Post  Office  De- 


PROPOSAL  THAT  JULY  21  BE  PRO- 
CLAIMED AS  A  NATIONAL  DAY  OP 
PRAYER  AND  THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
spirit  of  America  will  be  committed  on 
July  21,  as  oiu:  resources  have  been  for  10 
years,  to  the  concept  of  liberating  man 
from  a  single  planet.  On  that  day  we 
shall  abolish  horizons  as  the  limit  of 
vision  and  open  the  opportunity  for  a 
future  that  is  hterally  without  limits. 

It  should  be  a  time  to  celebrate  the  per- 
sonal achievement  of  the  two  men  who 
walk  the  Moon  that  day  and  of  their 
brother  aistronauts  and  200  million  fel- 
low Americans  who  walk  with  them  in 
spirit.  It  should  be  a  day  of  prayer  that 
this  achievement,  which  draws  upon  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  experience  of 
all  men  everywhere,  will  bring  peace  by 
showing  the  fruits  of  man's  peaceful 
labors. 

On  July  21  we  can  pray  that  as  man  is 
released  from  Earth's  bonds,  he  may  be 
relieved  of  Earth's  ancient  scourge  of 
war;  that  as  man  turns  his  eyes  to  the 
stars,  he  shall  no  longer  live  in  the 
shadow  of  Cain,  who  was  his  brother's 
killer;  that  through  peace  the  marvels  of 
God's  universe  should  l>e  unfolded  before 
us. 

I  am,  therefore,  by  resolution,  which  I 
shall  propose  in  the  Senate,  and  by  a 
letter,  which  I  shall  send  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  suggesting  that  the 
21st  of  July  be  proclaimed  as  a  national 
day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
July  11, 1969,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateJuly  10, 1969: 


Diplomatic  and  Fokocn  Sesvick 
LeonaKl  C.  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ro- 
mania. 

The  foUowlng-named  person,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  Con- 
sular Officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
WlUlam  B.  KeUy,  of  Ohio. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  2,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 
John  M.  Thomas,  of  Virginia. 
Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

John  T.  Dreyf uss,  of  California. 
Ronald  A.  Galduk,  of  Florida. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  3,  Consular  Officers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Leo  Arel,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  Elliot  Benedick,  of  California. 

Marvin  E.  Brenner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Gloria  L.  Qaston,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  4.  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America: 
Stanley  P.  Harris,  of  Maryland. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  dlplcMnatlc  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  L.  Gingles.  of  Florida. 

Herbert  O.  Hagerty.  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Carol  M.  Sheehan,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  6  to  class  5 : 

A.  Edward  Elmendorf,  of  California. 

Joseph  Edward  Lake,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  5,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Lawrence  D.  Russell,  of  Florida. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Charles  S.  Ahlgren,  of  Iowa. 

David  Russell  Beall.  of  Michigan. 

John  P.  Bell,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  G.  Blllo.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Janina  Bonczek,  of  California. 

William  G.  Crisp,  of  Virginia. 

Vincent  J.  Farley,  of  New  York. 

Leon  S.  Fuerth,  of  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Gehrlng,  of  Connecticut. 

Victor  S.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

James  H.  Holmes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Klrby,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  L.  Kobler,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  B.  Leonard,  of  Vermont. 

Robert  A.  MacCallum,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  F.  Malsto,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kevin  J.  McGuire,  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  C.  Menes,  of  California. 

Richard  N.  Otto,  of  New  York. 

Richard  R.  Peterson,  of  Illinois. 

Kenneth  M.  Quinn,  of  Iowa. 

Samuel  Vlck  Smith,  of  Washington. 

David  H.  Stebblng,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

MlBs  Carol  K.  Stocker,  of  Illinois. 

Keith  L.  Wauchope,  of  New  York. 

Stephen  W.  Worrel,  of  Ohio. 

Lacy  A.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  nilnoU. 

John  William  Zerolls,  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Miss  Mary  J.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  Barry  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  J.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

David  W.  Hess,  of  Iowa. 

David  K.  Krecke,  of  Michigan. 

George  D.  Langham,  of  Arizona. 

Jeffrey  H.  Ute,  of  niinois. 

Paul  E.  Paryskl,  of  New  York. 
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Douglaa  S.  Rom,  of  California. 
Daniel  Scherr,  of  New  York. 
Terry  B.  Sbroeder,  of  CalUomla 
William  J.  Welnbold,  of  Wlsoonaln. 
John  O.  Wllcoz,  of  Michigan. 
For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  claes  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  aUo  a 
Consular    Officer   of    the    United   States   of 
America: 

Charles  L.  Darts,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  6,  Consular  Officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
Harry  E.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  B.  Lane,  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
Ma. 

Chester  P.  PoUey,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  8  to  class  7: 

John  Christopher  Grigassy,  of  Texas. 
Arthur  J.  Hardman,  of  New  York. 
Sherman  N.  Hlnson,  of  Vermont. 
E.  Stewart  Johnston,  of  California. 
John  R.  Malott,  of  Illinois. 
Scott  Huston  Ochiltree,  of  Connecticut. 
Peter  S.  Perenyl.  of  Connecticut. 
Miss  Judith  Rodee.  of  Texas. 
Miss  Ernestine  H.  Sherman,  of  Oregon. 
_  RobexJ  E.  Snyder,  of  Massachusetts. 
_  Prank  J.  Splllman,  of  Hawaii.  j 

Randolph  A.  Swart,  of  Maryland.    | 
Miss  Xenla  G.  Vujnovlch,  of  New  York. 
Jilatthew  P.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  8  to  class  7: 
L.  Michael  Haller,  of  Illinois. 
WlUlam  H.  Maurer,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Joanne  A.  Rinehart,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  Consular  Officers,  and  secretaries 
in    the    diplomatic    service    of    the    United 
States  of  America: 
Douglas  B.  Archard.  of  Wisconsin 
Bruce  Anthony  Beardsley,  of  Nevi 
Robert  W.  Beckham,  of  Florida. 
Daniel  V.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey. 
Louis  Crevellng,  Jr..  of  California. 
Jeffrey  Davldow,  of  JlLnnesota. 
Daniel  Linus  Dolan.  of  Maryland. 
James  R.  Qoeeer,  of  Illinois. 
George  A.  Oowen  m.  of  North  Carolina, 
Mahlon  Henderson,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  W.  Hoover,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  P.  Hopper,  of  California, 
John  David  Isaacs,  of  New  York. 
Charles  Bowman  Jacoblnl,  of  minota. 
Ralph  R.  Johnson,  of  Washington.  T 
James  D.  Lee.  of  Virginia.  | 

D.  Thomas  Longo,  Jr.,  of  the  Dlatrtct  of 
Columbia. 
Randolph  I.  Marcus,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  Hanthorn  Melroee,  Jr.   of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I 
John  P.  Modderno,  of  Maryland. 
David  Richard  Moran,  of  Nebraska. 
Miss  Alynn  JoeUe  Nathanson,  of  New  York. 
Michael  P.  Owens,  of  Texas.  i 
David  A.  Pabst,  of  Washington. 
John  L.  Pitts,  of  Washington. 
Ints  M.  Slllns.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Richard  L.  Stevens,  of  Iowa. 
Lawrence  Palmer  Taylor,  of  Ohio.    I 
Albert  A.  Thibault,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyltanla 
Stanislaus  R.  P.  Valerga,  of  Texas. 
Paul  H.  Wackerbarth,  of  New  Jereey, 
George  F.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Reed  T.  Wamlck,  of  Colorado. 
David  M.  Winn,  of  Texas. 
Geoffrey  E.  Wolfe,  of  Maryland. 
For   appointment   as   Foreign   Service  In- 
formation officers  of  class  7.  Consular  Officers, 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Miss  Alison  Arfcht,  of  Delaware. 
Sheldon  H.  Avenlus,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Mark  A.  Olago,  of  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Hlnker,  of  Minnesota. 
Edward  S.  Ifshln,  of  Florida. 
David  L.  Jamison,  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Kathryn  L.  Koob,  of  Iowa. 
Anthony  A.  Markulla,  of  Virginia, 
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Michael  J.  Nugent,  of  Sforyland. 

James  C.  Palmer,  of  Utah. 

Mlae  Cornelia  M.  She«han,  of  New  York 

David  P.  Wagner,  of  New  York. 

John  David  Watt,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  a.  Consular  Officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Paul  H.  Blakebum,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Ann  S.  Carroll,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Daniel  Chester  Cochran,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Susan  Jo  Crane,  of  New  York. 

Jan  de  Wilde,  of  Virginia. 

John  Seabury  Ford,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Carolee  Helleman,  of  Nebraska. 

Karl  K.  Jonletz.  of  Illinois. 

Stephen  Klndel,  of  New  York. 

Frederic  William  Maerkle,  m,  of  Ca-Uor- 
nla. 

David  Jordan  Mangan,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin. 
Bennett  A.  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Mary  Helen  Maughan,  of  Utah. 
David  J.  Peashock.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  Morris  Pollack,  of  New  York. 
John  P.  Schunhoff,  of  California 
William  H.  Slefken,  of  Texas. 
Jeffrey  R.  Slegel,  of  New  Jereey. 
Charles  B.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Susan  J.  Waltere,  of  Connecticut. 
Franklin  Miller  Zuttermelster,  Jr.,  of  Flor- 
ida. 

For   appointment  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  of  class  8,  Consular  officers 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Genevieve  N.  Cerlsoles,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Ann  Jeryl   MarUn,   of   Tennessee. 

Miss  Susan  Davis  Todd,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  Con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Ramon  Prank  Durand,  of  Oalifcmila. 

Miss  Margaret  Ann  MiUT)hy,  of  California 

HavUand  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  Con- 
sular officera  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  Stetes  of  America: 

Ernest  C.  Baack,  Jr.,  of  California 

Charles  R.   Baquet  lU,  of  Louisiana 

Gordon  H.  Bell,  of  South  Dakota. 

Brendan  A.  Bums,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Johnnie  Carson,  of  Illinois. 

Royal  E.  Carter,  of  California. 

Taylor  M.  Chamberlln,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  A.  Clayton,  of  California. 

Philip  C.  Cohan,  of  Maryland. 

Gordon  F.   Compton,   of  New  Jersey 

Vytautas  A.  Dambrava,  of  Vlrgima. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Davis,  of  California 

Warren  Burton  Duerbeck,  of  Maryland 

Jake  M.  Dyels.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Joseph  D.  Ellis  in,  of  Virginia. 

John  K.  Eney,  of  Virginia. 

John  T.  Enkoji,  of  California. 
Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
Daniel  Flores.  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Lyman  P.  Flynn,  of  Maryland. 
Jack  W.  GaUagher,  of  Pennsylvania 
Robert  W.  Garrity,  of  Massachusetts 
Comer  W.  Gllstrap,  Jr.,  of  Maryland 
John  P.  Gower,  of  Maryland. 
WUllam  J.  Graver,  of  Maryland. 
Harris  C.  Greene.  ofVirginia. 
Theodore  J.  Groll.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
PaiU  B.  Henze,  of  Maryland. 
John  H.  Hicks,  of  Mlseiouri. 
Philip  P.  Holts,  of  Maryland. 
John  W.  Isamlnger,  of  West  Virginia. 
Gerald  L.  Jacoby,  of  Virginia. 
Wesley  D.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota. 
Serge  Karpovich,  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Co 
lumbia. 
Milton  Kovner,  of  Maryland. 
Arthur  T.  Ladenburg.  of  Nebraska. 
William  D.  Lleser,  of  Virginia. 
Kent  W.  Long,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  P.  Long,  of  Maryland. 
Kenneth  Longmyer,  of  California. 


Robert  N.  Margrave,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ' 

John  E.  Marsh,  of  Virginia. 

Ernest  Mayerfeld,  of  New  York. 

Donald  R.  Morris,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  H.  Mower,  of  California. 

James  A.  Natsioe,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  J.  Nlool,  of  California. 

James  B.  Noland,  of  Colorado. 

James  J.  Olson,  of  Washington. 

James  M.  Potts,  of  Maryland. 

Ross  S.  Quan,  of  California. 

PhUllp  H.  Rlngdahl,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jonathan    Roosevelt,    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 
McKlnney  H.  Russell,  of  Florida. 
Brooks  Ryno,  of  Virginia. 
Verne  F.  St.  Mars,  of  Minnesota. 
Clifton  J.  Schaefer,  of  Maine. 
Sol  Schlndler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Oleg  N.  Selsky,  of  Virginia. 
David  O.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
Lewis  C.  Smith,  of  Missouri. 
R.  Harden  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Sylvia  O.  Stanfleld.  of  Texas. 
Miss  Diane  K.  Stanley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Edwin  M.  Terrell,  of  California. 
Jos*  Vlllal6n,  of  Puerto  Rico. 
David  Wel-Tsl  Wang,  of  Maryland. 
William  G.  Wamell  in,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
James  M.  Warrick,  of  Nebraska. 
Robert  A.  Wood,  of  Maryland. 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  Consu- 
lar officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Miss      Katherine      E.      Barry,      of     New 
Hampshire. 

■  Samuel  C.  Case,  of  California. 
Miss  Patricia  R.  Clark,  of  Iowa. 
William  T.  Cozort,  of  Oklahoma. 
Richard  V.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia. 
David  C.  Fields,  of  California. 
Philip  D.  Gutensohn,  of  North  Dakota 
Richard  G.  Haegele,  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Eva  May  Heathcote,  of  West  Virginia. 
Howard   T.    Jackson,    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 
George  E.  Knight,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Arnold  C.  Long,  of  Washington. 
Stewart  W.  Macdonald.  of  Rhode  Island. 
Jerry  J.  Malone,  of  Arkansas. 
Gerald  S.  Mathews,  of  nilnols. 
Edward  M.  Mllbxim,  of  Illinois 
Dean  R.  Miller,  of  Iowa. 
Herbert  B.  MoUer.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Stephen  E.  Montgomery,  of  Texas. 
Clyde  A.  Plunkett.  of  Tennessee. 
Cedl  S.  Richardson,  of  New  York. 
Alan  A.  Rogers,  of  California. 
Miss  M.  Virginia  Schafer,  of  Washington 
Leonard  J.  Scioll,  of  Pennsylvania 
Everard  S.  Taylor,  of  Florida. 
Gerald  R.  Toney,  of  Texas. 
Walter  A.  Weber,  of  New  Jersey. 

In  tre  Abmt 
The  following-named  officer  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  6f  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.    Gen.    WllUam    Joseph    McCaffrey. 
022066,  U.S.  Army.  v«ii«y. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  33H: 
To  he  major 

Kinder,  Jlmmie  B.,  04005693. 
To  be  captain 

Allison,  Raymon  E.,  Jr.,  05330560 

Aim,  Philip  p.,  02321452. 

Brophy,  Edward  P.,  04062467. 

Byrd,  Roscoe  W.,  Jr.,  02316968. 

Christensen,  Christen,  05707676. 
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Chun,  Merton  M.  K.,  05513913. 

Courtney,  William  H.,  MN2308703. 

Czechut,  Mark,  05613342. 

Donnelly,  James  H.,  05706702. 

Fahrlnger,  Robert  H.,  023 11263. 

Olron,  Amos  D.,  02300330. 

Hagwood,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  05405596. 

Hamilton,  Donald  C,  05410865. 

Key,  Robert  C,  05510689. 

Kunde,  Gerald  R.,  O2306I51. 

Melsel,  Bernard  P.,  Jr.,  05210067. 

Morse,  Decatur  W.,  05405695. 

Murphy,  John  E.,  02201573. 

Patterson,  Gordon  W.,  05316886. 

Peterson,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  05212412. 
Robblns,  Frederick  E.,  O5540726. 
Roberts,  Donald  A.,  O4063815. 
Sanzotera,  Robert  H.,  02295706. 

Serwatka,  Walter  J.,  05240603. 
Soehren,  Stephen  E.,  05255701. 
Stemsley,  Sylvester  05403009. 
Sundstrom,  Carl  P.,  05312490. 
Thompson,  Charles  P.,  05307660. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Atkins,  Edsel  R.,  05230700. 
Augsburger,  Grayson  T.,  05531055. 
Banks,  William  C,  in..  MN2328735. 
Barry,  Russell  W.,  05230638. 
Barta,  Donald  P.,  02300045. 
Blaylock,  James  R.,  05515840. 
Bond,  Leroy  M.,  05321628. 
Bouldln,  James  R.  M.,  05318310. 
Bray,  William  G.,  Jr.,  05415679. 
Cejka,  David  C,  05532250. 
Coschlgnano,  Maxlmlll  05214240. 
Cramer,  Walter  E.,  05320767. 
Plndlater,  John  W.,  Jr.,  05326706. 
Fousek,  Richard  J.,  05235824. 
Garrett,  Jlmmie  L.,  05414739. 
Hallam,  William  H.,  05222621. 
Halllday,  Arthur  J.,  05536288. 
Helmericks,  Leonard  L.,  05536880. 
Herge,  John  C,  05418886. 
Hicks,  Thomas  M.  B.  IV,  05324680. 
Holcomb,  Vernon  A.,  05325744. 
Holt,  Ronald  J.,  05327713. 
Hopkins,  Roger  N.,  MN2324696. 
Howe,  James  R.,  02320276. 


Hunt,  Carl  V.,  Jr.,  06418801. 

Hunt,  WUllam  O.,  06419464. 

Hutcheson,  Marguerite,  N6242498. 

KoUenborn,  Byron  B.,  05333196. 

Lempke,  Duane  A.,  05424633. 

Llghtner,  George  M.,  05245009. 

Long,  Walter  M.,  05406342. 

Lumpkin,  WlUlam  L.,  02317273. 

Manclnl,  Thomas  M.,  05326743. 

McClaskey,  John  R.,  05326436. 

McCloy,  Michael  N.,  05229480. 

McGraw,  Marvin  E.,  Sr.,  02318491. 

McGurk,  Francis  W.,  05015653. 

Meador,  James  E.,  05223381. 
MiUen,  John  N.,  MN571A5616. 
Moss,  Paul  R.,  06228747. 
Muse,  Prank  R.,  05328094. 
Orell,  Patrick  H.,  05422852. 
Orr,  Robert  V.,  05410047. 
Pack,  John  T.,  MN6417424. 
Palmieri,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  05225906. 
Person,  Rodney  M.,  MN6241631. 
Pheneger.  Michael  E.,  06214211. 
Robb,  John  Francis,  05536938. 
Sanders,  Luther  L.,  06418012. 
Scott,  Billy  L..  053 16368. 
Seymour,  Richard  S.,  MN5520806. 
Shamanskl.  Damel  M..  05322453. 
Slegrlst,  George  E.,  05325330. 
Tarowsky,  Edward  G.,  05229386. 
Thompson,  Marllee,  N5519643. 
Walters,  Billy  P.,  Jr.,  05421090. 
Welskopf ,  James  D.,  05237061. 

To  be  secoTid  lieutenant 
Alton,  John  P.,  05427403. 
Bale,  Hugh  O.,  05348765. 
Brownfleld,  John  R.,  05251738. 
Caldwell,  John  E.,  05429028. 
Dennard,  Hoyt  L.,  Jr.,  O5332405. 
Goates,  Donald  R.,  03176647. 
Groome,  Nelson  S.,  m,  05237396. 
Hansen,  William  W.,  05708999. 
Helndl,  Francis  J.,  05253932. 
Hutchinson,  Craig  R.,  05532993. 
Jeffery,  David  G.,  05538920. 
King,  James  C,  05248962. 
Montgomery,  John  E.,  06247748. 
Oennlng,  Lester  C.  Jr..  06431561. 


Ott,  John  J.,  Jr.,  05244207. 
Padovano,  Daniel  J.,  06262626. 
Pike,  Joseph  L.,  02332353. 
Powell,  Raymond  P.,  05238567. 
Rolston,  David  A.,  02328652. 
Savage,  Calvin  K.,  05237090. 
Shadbum,  Robert  P.,  05434210. 
Slenkiewlcz,  Richard,  05237831. 
Singer,  Joseph  B.,  05255996. 
Swlnehart,  Lewis  S.,  053391 16. 
Vukellch,  Vincent  M.,  05521074. 
West,  Charles  E.,  O53S9301. 

The  following-named  dlstlnguUhed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106 
3283,  3284.  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Ackfoyd,  Harry  E.  Heard,  Gerald  M. 

Allen.  Harry  C.  Hernandez,  Samuel  I 

Antu,  Emllio  G.  Hester,  EUsworth  G. 

Armour,  Raymond  L.,    Jones,  Richard  B. 

Jr.  Jones,  William  W. 

Arness,  Gary  N.  Jurchenko,  Daniel  A. 

Asthelmer,  Peter  P.        Katzmann,  Steven  E. 
Ball,  George  T.  Kunzlg,  Michael  B. 

Barker,  Rodney  W.         LaRue,  Charles  D. 
Becker,  Ronald  J.  Leatherman,  Marlln  G. 

Best,  Robert  B.  Leigh.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Bruce  R.  Lynn,  Milton  N. 

Bufflngton,  John  C.  Malkaslan,  Douglas  E. 
Castonguay ,  Cleo  P.  Maxwell ,  Frank  P. ,  Jr! 
Ceo,  John  J.,  Jr.  McCUntoil,  Nathaniel 

Chesnut,  James  R.         Olson,  Donald  E. 
Cortes,  Carlos  R.  Peek,  Robert  S.,  n 

Deboer,Mlchael  D.  Peterson.  Michael  H. 

Devault,  Lee  Rice,  Kenneth  E. 

Dozler,  Larry  H.  Rodriguez,  EmlUo 

Fargo,  Richard  E.  Russell,  John  W. 

Forte,  Michael  Stacy,  David  R. 

OaUoway,  Arthur  L.,     Stevens.  Vlad 

Jr.         3  Stone,  Steven  C. 

Glbbe,  James  R.  Suir,  Burton  J. 

Gillette,  John  Milton    Taylor,  Lewis  J.,  in 
Gladd,  Edward  J.  Terrell  William  P. 

Goodson,  Gerald  L.        Till,  Peter  W. 
Oore,  Bernard  L..  Jr.      Watson,  Jesse  L.,  HI 
Guttau,  Michael  K.        WlUlams,  Dwigbt,  Jr. 
Hagewood,  Eugene  G. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Milton  B.  Crist,  Metropoli- 
tan Memorial  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Heavenly  Father,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  time  the  human  heart 
has  sought  Thee,  desiring  guidance  and 
understanding. 

So,  we  today  would  bring  our  restless 
spirits  Into  the  calm  strength  of  Thine 
everlasting  purpose. 

In  the  confusion  of  shifting  Ideas  and 
principles,  so  prevalent  in  the  world 
today,  help  us  to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  eternal,  because  it  is  groimded  In  Thy 
will  for  mankind. 

Bestow  upon  us  the  patience  to  seek 
more  deeply  a  firm  understanding  of  the 
true  values  in  life,  so  that  we  do  not  drift 
first  one  way  then  another,  but  walk 
steadily  in  the  path  of  righteousness  that 
Thou  hast  set  before  us. 

Help  us  to  enlarge  our  capacity  for  ap- 
preciation and  grant  to  us  that  waiting 
and  receptive  attitude  of  soul,  wherein  we 
may  find  the  hidden  springs  of  high  en- 
deavor and  fruitful  action. 

May  we  have  the  courage  and  the  wis- 
dom to  build  justice  into  every  area  of 
our  national  life. 


Lead  us  to  discover  the  thrill  of  true 
brotherhood — when  every  man  can  trust 
his  neighbor,  because  he,  himself,  has 
learned  to  be  trustworthy. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  the  dedication 
necessary  to  play  our  part  in  the  things 
that  matter  most  in  our  time,  and  thus 
leave  the  world  a  better  place  for  our 
having  been  here.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  1583)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  that  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, including  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
fitness,"  together  with  all  accompany- 
ing papers. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11400)  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  concurred  In  the  House  amend- 
ments to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  6,  7, 
8.  40.  42.  and  90. 


ACTION  ON  DDT  BY  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
annoimced  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  suspended  use  of  DDT  and 
eight  other  "hard"  pesticide  compounds 
in  its  programs,  pending  a  30-day  review. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence 
that  DDT  is  a  menace  to  environment 
and  wildlife.  I  feel  sure  that  definite  dan- 
ger to  man  will  be  proven  in  relatively 
short  order.  In  the  meantime,  getting 
this  pesticide  out  of  mass  circulation  and 
use  is  imperative,  and  this  has  been  a 
necessary  first  move  by  Agriculture.  Now 
Individual  States  and  Jurisdictions  have 
excellent  reason  to  follow  this  exsonple. 
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The  other  day  I  called  for  Just  this  ac- 
tioo,  and  although  this  Is  not  a  perma- 
nent ban.  I  feel  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
extended  until  conclusive  evidence  Is  in. 

Now  that  we  have  pushed  this  potential 
killer  out  of  the  Oovemment's  programs, 
we  must  insure  that  its  use  is  not  restored 
at  the  end  of  30  days.  I  fervently  hope 
that  the  Government  will  also  see  fit  to 
consider  my  proposal  of  malring  the  ban 
total  on  a  ooast-to-ooast  basis.  This  can 
be  done  by  forbidding  further  manufac- 
ture through  Executive  order,  and  fur- 
ther shipment  across  State  lines. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  use  its  in- 
numerable services  to  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers to  advise  them  not  to  use  DDT  or 
other  "hard"  pesticides  which  have  such 
long  lives.  Dissemination  of  such  urglngs 
in  the  broadest  sense  would  cut  their  use 
down  further.  The  result  would  be  less 
runoff  of  residues  into  watersheds.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  utterly  essential  to  moimt  as 
brocul  an  attack  against  further  use  of 
these  jsolsons  as  soon  as  possible.  All  sci- 
entlficjQPinion,  including  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Coimcil,  seems  to  point  In  this 
direction.  Every  further  ounce  of  these 
substances  poured  into  the  environment 
adds  to  our  national  danger. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS,  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  may  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GLADYS 
SWARTHOUT 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlES.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
of  music  is  poorer  today  becaiise  of  the 
death  of  Gladys  Swarthout. 

Miss  Swarthout.  who  passed  away  the 
day  before  yesterday,  was  bom  in  Deep- 
water,  Mo.,  a  small  community  in  Henry 
County  which  is  in  the  Fourth  Missouri 
District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. She  was  a  child  prodigy  and  started 
her  career  as  a  member  of  a  church 
choir  in  this  little  community  at  the  age 
of  13,  and  then  went  on  at  the  early  age 
of  20  to  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

Not  only  did  Gladys  Swarthout  thrill 
the  world  of  music  during  the  early 
I930's,  but  also  she  made  that  a  golden 
age  of  music. 

Miss  Swarthout  was  a  mezzo-soprano 
whose  good  looks  made  her  one  of  the 
Met's  most  glamorous  stars.  She  slept 
away  the  other  day  in  Florence,  Italy, 
where  for  the  past  10  years  she  has  main- 
tained her  simimer  home.  Although  she 
was  64  she  appeared  at  least  20  years 
younger. 


In  the  1950's  she  appeared  In  many 
movies  including  "Ambush,"  "Cham- 
pagne Waltz,"  "Give  Us  This  Night,"  and 
"Romance  in  the  Park." 

While  her  first  radio  broadcast  was 
for  General  Motors  in  1930,  thereafter 
she  appeared  regularly  on  shows  as  the 
"Ford  Symphony,"  the  'Prudential  Fam- 
ily Hour,"  and  the  "Camel  Caravan." 

Miss  Swarthout  introduced  a  good  deal 
of  new  music  and  tried  to  get  away  from 
the  stereotyped.  When  she  was  told  that 
audiences  wanted  only  the  potboilers, 
she  repUed,  "This  simply  isn't  true." 

Deepwater,  Mo.,  and  all  those  who  re- 
member her  from  her  childhood  grieve 
today  because  of  the  passing  of  this  great 
star.  All  of  west-central  Missouri  mourns 
today  because  those  who  live  in  that  area 
were  able  to  claim  her  as  one  of  their 
own  and  to  enjoy  the  reflected  glory 
that  was  hers.  She  was  a  beautiful  Isidy, 
who  was  loved  not  because  of  her  beauty, 
but  because  of  her  talents. 

I  repeat,  the  world  of  music  is  poorer 
today  because  of  the  passing  of  the  great 
lady  of  music.  Miss  Gladys  Swarthout 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS,  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 

,    GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Procurement  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  PILE  A  REPORT  ON  H  R 
12549  UNTIL  MIDNIQHT  SATURDAY 

Mr.   DINGELL.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  imtil  midnight  on  Saturday,  July 
12,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  12549.  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILL  TO  BAN  GLUE  AND  PAINT 
PRODUCTS  CONTAINING  TOXIC 
SOLVENTS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  authority  to  ban  the  use  of 
solvents  in  paint  and  glue  products  which 
are  used  for  "sniffing"  by  our  young 
people. 

The  deliberate  inhalation  of  vapors 
from  these  products  is  a  serious  problem 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Nation.  While  full 
Information  is  still  being  sought  on  the 


potential  toxic  effects  of  prolonged  "snif- 
fing," it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  highly 
dangerous  practice.  Solvents  in  the 
vapors  can  act  as  poisons,  resulting  in 
permanent  damage  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  liver,  and  large  enough  doses 
can  be  fatal.  Some  children  have  died  as 
a  result  of  glue  or  pwilnt  "snlfBng." 

Children  take  up  the  "sniffing"  habit 
in  search  of  "thrills"  or  "kicks."  A  1962 
report  by  the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Poison  Control  Centers  noted  that  "such 
inhalation  can  cause  a  syndrome  re- 
sembling acute  alcoholic  intoxication." 
A  study  of  yoimg  boys  using  these  prod- 
ucts showed  that  all  became  "drunk, " 
"dizzy,"  or  euphoric. 

The  1962  report  said: 

A  number  described  vivid  dreams,  often  in 
color,  or  hallucinations.  .  .  .  There  was  some 
evidence  that  these  feelings  either  could  or 
did  lead  to  Impulsive  or  destructive  behavior, 
possibly  even  more  frequently  than  in  per- 
sons acutely  Intoxicated  by  ethyl  alcohol. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
combat  glue  and  paint  "sniffing"— but  so 
far,  none  have  succeeded.  Drs.  Edward 
Press  and  Alan  K.  Done,  in  the  journal 
Pediatrics,  reported  in  1967: 

Thousands  of  adolescents  and  teen-aged 
youngsters  In  many  dtlee  throughout  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtrles  are  delib- 
erately Inhaling  vapors  of  a  wide  variety 
of  organic  solvents  In  order  to  induce  re- 
peated states  of  Inebriation.  Although  the 
practice  Itself  Is  not  new.  Its  occurrence  In 
epidemic  iwoportlons  In  many  areas  and 
the  passage  of  legislation  prohibiting  the 
act  In  many  cities  and  States  in  the  United 
States  have  brought  the  problem  into  na- 
tionwide prominence. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii,  where  the 
"sniffing"  problem  is  particularly  acute, 
is  among  those  which  have  outlawed  the 
practice.  Other  States  acting  in  this 
field  include  New  York,  Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Maryland.  Yet 
making  "sniffing"  a  crime  merely 
punishes  the  victims,  our  children,  and  it 
does  not  really  prevent  the  practice  since 
law  enforcement  authorities  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  find  and  ir- 
rest  all  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
may  be  secretly  seeking  thrills  in  this 
reckless  and  dangerous  maimer. 

Other  possible  methods  of  solving  the 
problem  include  finding  substitute  sol- 
vents which  will  not  produce  intoxicat- 
ing effects,  or  Including  obnoxious  sub- 
stances during  the  manufacture  of  glue 
and  paint  so  as  to  discourage  deliberate 
inhalation  of  the  fumes.  While  these 
solutions  may  seem  reasonably  easy  to 
achieve,  manufacturers  have  failed  to 
act.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  Is 
because  of  technical  problems  or  simply 
the  failure  to  assign  enough  Importance 
to  the  "sniffing"  syndrome. 

The  fourth  conference  on  inhalation 
of  model  airplane  glue  solvents  was  held 
In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  January  17,  1963. 
It  included  representatives  of  Industry, 
law  enforcement,  and  health  agencies. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  of 
94  additive  compounds  which  were  under 
Investigation  in  1962,  48  were  selected 
and  further  investigation  narrowed  the 
field  to  17.  To  date,  however,  it  appears 
that  no  acceptable  substitute  has  been 
found. 


The  Hobby  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  has  helped  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  manufacturers  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. Prior  to  1964,  a  leading  biochemi- 
cal laboratory  was  retained  to  develop 
a  substance  which  could  be  added  to 
model  glue  to  produce  sneezing,  nausea, 
or  other  impleasant  effects  if  purposely 
inhaled  in  excessive  concentrations,  and/ 
or  a  substitute  solvent  for  model  glue. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  this  year. 
the  association  stated: 

The  findings  of  the  blo(Aemioal  laboratory 
retained  by  our  Association  were  forwarded 
to  each  of  our  adhesive  manufacturers  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Considerable  testing  and  ad- 
ditional research  has  and  Is  being  done  in 
the  latx»-atories  of  our  manufacturers.  As  of 
this  date,  we  have  nothing  specific  to  report 
regarding  an  accepUble  additive. 

Later,  the  association's  counsel  in- 
formed me: 

More  recently  we  have  some  indication 
that  a  solution  may  have  been  found  .  .  .  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  check  out  the 
preliminary  findings  which  appear  to  be 
favorable. 

I  hope  that  the  Industry  will  indeed 
find  a  solution,  but  the  years  of  delay 
are  not  cause  for  optimism.  Nor  is  the 
association's  stated  position  that  legisla- 
tion outiawing  "sniffing"  will  provide 
the  tools  needed  to  control  the  social 
problem. 

It  seems  far  more  likely  to  me  that 
the  inclusion  of  an  obnoxious  substance 
would  end  "sniffing."  As  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  glue  or  paint  "sniffing"  is  fim 
and  can  produce  a  "kick,"  children  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  experiment — regardless  of  the 
existence  of  a  law  against  it.  Thus,  it  is 
up  to  our  scientific  and  technological 
brains  to  come  up  with  a  solution.  In  a 
time  when  we  are  sending  men  to  the 
moon,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
a  sulistance  cannot  be  found. 

The  potential  solution  seems  so  simple 
that  I  believe  It  can  be  required  by  law. 
My  bill  would  simply  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  ban  glue  and  paint  products 
used  for  "sniffing"  under  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act.  This  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  manufacturers  to  substitute  nontoxic 
solvents,  include  nauseating  sutotances, 
or  prove  that  either  solution  is  impos- 
sible. 

I  am  Interested  in  hearing  the  evi- 
dence supporting  the  industry's  position 
when  hearings  are  held  on  my  bill. 

Finally,  to  give  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  "sniffing"  problem,  I 
am  Including  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  June  23,  1969,  analyzing  a 
study  of  Hawaii's  young  "sniffers."  The 
study  shows  that  in  the  past  4  years  the 
number  of  Oahu  youngsters  referred  to 
the  family  court  for  drug  offenses  has 
registered  an  astounding  Increase  of 
1,449  percent.  As  the  article  states,  while 
the  national  emphasis  is  on  the  mari- 
huana problem,  "we  in  Hawaii  must  pay 
much  more  heed  to  the  increasing  rate  of 
paint  sniffing." 

Solvent  sniffing  Is  a  deadly  problem  to 
the  young  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  full  consideration  to  this  legisla- 


tion to  protect  our  young  people  from 
its  dangers. 
The  Star-Bullethi  article  foUows: 

ISIX  TOUNOSTKKS  TUKN  TO  DRUGS  IN  OBQWWG 

NuMBxaa 
(By  Tomi  Knaefler) 

The  number  of  Oahu  youngsters  referred 
to  the  FamUy  Court  for  drug  offenses  dur- 
ing the  past  four  fiscal  years  represented  a 
startling  upsurge  of  1 .449  per  cent. 

This  is  revealed  in  the  first  definitive  study 
of  a  sample  of  Hawaii's  young  drug  users 
Just  completed  by  Dr.  Christopher  E.  Bar- 
thel  m,  mental  health  consultant  to 
HawaU's  Family  Court  System. 

The  psychologist  stresses  that  the  study 
Is  confined  to  youngsters,  who  have  been 
arrested  and  referred  to  the  Family  Court. 

For  Interpretations  of  the  data,  therefore, 
he  warns  that  "there  are  probably  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  In  the  community  who 
use  drugs  of  various  sorts  who  artf*  never 
arrested  .  .  ."  They  and  users  already  under 
court  supervision  were  not  included  in  this 
study. 

His  survey  shows  that  drug  referrals  here 
totaled  69  In  1964-66  and  soared  in  thU  way 
during  the  succeeding  years:   109,  297  and 

The  tally  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  is  already  at  218  and  Barthel  estimates 
that  the  number  for  sniffing  arrests  alone  will 
likely  spill  over  1,000  by  the  end  of  this  year 

Four  out  of  five  of  those  studied  were 
males  coming  from  a  wide  range  of  racial  and 
Income  groups.  WhUe  most  of  them  lived  In 
Honolulu,  cases  reflected  a  widespread  iteo- 
graphlcal  scattering. 

Half  of  the  youngsters  were  from  f amlUes 
where  one  or  both  of  the  original  parents 
were  absent. 

According  to  Barthel.  the  referrals  "con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  arrests  for  use  of  mari- 
juana or  glue  or  paint  Inhalants"  and  that 
the  latter  far  outweighs  the  former. 

Therefore,  "while  rather  severe  maladjust- 
ments undoubtedly  occur'  among  both  types 
of  users,  the  psychologist  points  out  that 
snlfBng  of  toxic  substances  "constitutes  a 
problem  worthy  of  considerably  more  atten- 
tion in  HawaU  than  does  the  use  of  mari- 
juana." 

He  states  that  locally  as  natlonaUy,  much 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  pot  smok- 
ing. "Today,  however,  we  In  Hawaii  must 
pay  much  more  heed  to  the  increasing  rate 
of  paint  sniffing  among  our  youth"  for  these 
reasons  : 

1 — Four  times  more  sniffers  than  smokers 
pass  through  the  court. 

2 — Sniffers  tend  to  have  used  their  drug 
more  frequently  in  the  past,  while  mari- 
juana users  profess  more  experimentation. 

3 — Of  even  greater  concern  is  that  sniffers 
tend  to  come  from  a  younger  age  group, 
usuaUy   In   the  pre-teens  or  early  teens. 

Barthel's  study  Indicates  "clear-cut  dif- 
ferences" between  the  youthful  pot  and 
paint  users.  He  considers  findings  in  that 
realm  as  "the  most  meaningful  results." 

"Sniffers,"  he  states,  "are  often  the  'have- 
nots'  of  our  society.  They  have  less  material 
wealth,  fewer  tangible  signs  of  success  and 
fewer  traditional  channels  open  to  them  via 
school  or  employment.  They  are  generally 
youngsters  who  face  a  bleak  reality  each 
day." 

The  data  show  that  a  sizable  number  of 
sniffers,  compared  with  pot  smokers,  come 
from  environments  characterized  by  lower 
income  and  larger  family  size,  welfare  assist- 
ance, pubUc  housing,  attendance  at  schools 
with  a  high  Juvenile  crime  rate. 

Two- thirds  of  the  youngsters  referred  for 
marijuana  use  came  from  four  large  Oahu 
high  schools.  They  are,  in  order  of  frequency, 
Kalanl  Radford,  Kalmukl  and  KaUua  high 
schools. 

Two-thirds  of  sniffers,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  from  11  Oahu  Intermediate  and  high 


schools,  indicating  a  wider  spread  and  leas 
concentration  of  inhalant  abuse  among  the 
schools. 

They  are,  in  order  of  frequency:  Kala- 
kaua  Intermediate,  Farrlngton  High,  Dole  In- 
termediate, Stevenson  Intermediate,  Walanae 
High,  Washington  Intermediate,  Kalmukl 
High,  Walpahu  High.  McKlnley  High.  Cen- 
tral Intermediate  and  Roosevelt  high  schools. 

While  sniffers  seem  to  come  from  larger 
families  often  on  welfare  and  in  pubUc  hous- 
ing, Barthel  found  that  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  marijuana  users  come  from  families 
with  incomes  exceeding  $12,000  a  year. 

The  sniffer,  he  noted,  Is  "decidedly  from  a 
non-Caucasian  ethnic  background,  the  ma- 
jority being  from  Hawaiian.  part-Hawaiian 
and  Oriental  families. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  pot  smokers  were 
Caucasians. 

"Interestingly,"  the  psychologist  notes. 
"there  is  a  very  clear-cut  difference  in  the 
manner  In  which  parents  of  the  two  groups 
of  young  drug  offenders  explain  their  child's 
drug  behavior." 

Parents  of  sniffers  see  the  use  of  inhalants 
as  a  result  of  external  factors,  with  explana- 
tions such  as  that  their  child  "hangs  around 
with  the  wrong  crowd  and  is  a  follower." 

Parents  of  pot  smokers,  on  the  other  hand, 
attribute  the  cause  to  Internal  factors,  such 
as  that  their  chUd  is  "curious  and  wants  to 
experiment  or  that  he  Is  lonely  and  seeks 
security  In  drug  use  with  friends." 

Barthel  found  that  a  third  or  fourth  of 
the  drug  users  showed  "definite  negative  ad- 
justments m  various  spheres — home,  school 
or  with  their  peers." 

His  survey  shows  that  a  significantly 
higher  number  of  youngsters  arrested  for 
pot  than  for  sniffing  denied  their  offenses. 
This  may  be  because  of  greater  anU-authort- 
tarlanlsm  or  legal  sophlstloatlon  on  the  part 
of  pot  smokers. 

The  reeearcher  believes  that  "one  of  the 
most  important  hypotheses  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  study  U  that  if  a  yoimgster 
In  Hawaii  tends  to  come  from  an  environ- 
ment that  Is  relatively  Impoverished,  the 
exchanges  of  his  using  Inhalants  are  aug- 
mented." 

He  points  out  that  sniffers  and  their  fami- 
lies "often  hold  an  'I-am-a-pawn-of-fate' 
attitude  about  their  lot  in  life;  feel  power- 
len  to  better  themselves  and  feel  controlled 
by  outside  forces." 

He  notes  that  this  Impotent  quality  Is  more 
tangible  and  measurable  In  terms  of  econom- 
ics or  social  alternatives,  while  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  pot  smoker  Is  "pertiaps  more 
subtle  .  .  more  abstract  and  more  inter- 
nalized." Barthel  stresses  that  "a  sizable  de- 
crease in  the  rates  of  sniffing  among  HawaU's 
youth  would  occur  if  the  problems  ( housing, 
employment,  recreation,  education  and  oth- 
ers) of  this  State's  'socially  disadvantaged' 
persons  .  . .  were  more  thoroughly  undeirstood 
and  vigorously  attacked." 

Further,  he  states,  "a  high  statistical  rela- 
tionship exists  between  sniffing  and  the  inci- 
dence of  Juvenile  crime. 

"Trying  to  develop  means  of  solving  the 
problems  which  give  rtse  to  Juvenile  crime, 
therefore,  might  also  lessen  the  Inddenoe  of 
smffing.  Such  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
In  terms  of  marijuana  use,  however." 

Barthel  concludes  that  the  drug  problem 
Is  not  the  reaponslblUty  of  Just  one  agency 
and  urges  a  coordinated  effort  among  the 
legal,  school  and  social  agencies,  along  with 
the  general  community  and  the  youngsters 
and  their  families  as  well. 

In  noting  treatment  needs,  he  states  that 
many  sniffers  "will  not  respond  to  the  hope- 
ful future-oriented  approach  of  middle  class 
counselors  and  teachers  because  these 
youngsters  don't  feel  that  they  have  the 
power  to  bring  change  or  to  modify  the 
future. 

"Thus,  to  expect  these  youngsters  to  con- 
trol   themselves    easily    or    to    exercise   In- 
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temaUzed  responsibility  for  future  be- 
havior . .  .  would  reflect  blindness  on  the  part 
of  a  counaelor  or  education. 

"Such  control  and  reeponalblllty  muat  be 
taught,  not  expected,"  he  aald. 

To  place  the  drug  problem  In  proper  per- 
spective, Barthel  comments  that  drugs  have 
been  used  for  other  than  medical  purposes 
for  thousands  of  years — probably  ever  since 
man's  appearance  on  earth." 


July  10,  1969 


TO  CREATE  A  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
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AMERICA'S  SHORELINES 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion designed  to  help  solve  a  costly  and 
grievous  problem  along  America's  shore- 
lines. The  bill,  introduced  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schade- 
BiRO)  and  others,  will  allow  Federal 
assistance,  in  the  form  of  matching 
grants,  for  the  construction  of  devices 
and  facilities  to  protect  against  shoreline 
erosion.  Existing  law  limits  Federal 
matching  assistance  to  publicly  owned 
property: 

The  rieied  for  this  legislation  Is  per- 
haps most  apparent  in  my  own  district, 
where  in  recent  years  the  high  water  in 
Lake  Superior  has  resulted  in  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  to  shoreline  property 
and  dwellings.  For  the  individual  home- 
owner, the  cost  of  constructing  protec- 
tive breakwaters  and  abutments  is  often 
prohibitive.  Their  only  recourse  Is  col- 
lective efforts  with  matching  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  ask  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  assist  in  the 
protection  of  private  shoreline.  I  believe 
that  there  is  ample  justification.  First, 
we  know  that  shore  erosion  pollutes  our 
waters  and  this  contamination  affects  all 
our  citizens.  Secondly,  in  many  areas  of 
the  Nation,  water  levels  are  directly  con- 
trolled to  some  significant  degree.  For  ex- 
ample.  Lake   Superior's   water  level   is 
regulated    by    the    International    Joint 
Commission    established    in    1917.    The 
American    operation    for    the    mainte- 
nance of  prescribed  water  levels  is  con- 
ducted by  the  UjS.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers.  For   the  past   2  years,   heavy 
precipitation    has    brought    about    ex- 
tremely high  water  in  the  lake,  which  the 
corps  has  not  been  able  to  effectively 
control.  The  resulting  damage  all  along 
the  Lake  Superior  shoreline  has  been 
severe,  and  the  prospects  for  relief  are 
not  good. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  act  of  August  13,  1946,  to  allow 
Federal  matching  fimds  to  be  used  for 
the  protection  of  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic shoreline. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  July  11,  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

Sf,  /«<Juest    o'    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  472  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  472 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  "Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant."  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  majority  party,  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chair- 
man. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  be  flUed  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b)  On  and  after  July  15.  1969,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  perform  the  duties  vested 
in  him  by  section  208  of  Public  Law  812  76th 
Congress  (40  U.S.C.  174k)  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  select  committee  herein  created. 

T  I?®  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
this  resolution  for  immediate  considera- 
tion. The  resolution  is  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  supervise  the  House  Res- 
taurant. It  will  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

The  function  of  this  committee  will  be 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  and  the  operation  and  c<m- 
trol  of  all  food  facilities  under  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ef- 
fective on  July  15,  1969.  The  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  manage  the  House 
food  facilities  under  the  direction  of  this 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand,  the  restau- 
rant has  been  going  in  the  red  deeper 
and  deeper,  as  time  marches  on,  and  the 
food  situation  down  there,  according  to 
some  of  the  Members,  is  not  of  the  stand- 
ard it  should  be.  So  for  the  betterment 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  also  the  improvement  of  the 
eating  facilities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  believe  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Congress  that  this  select  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  ask 
him  if  he  thinks  that  this  will  provide 
more  food  for  less  money,  or  less  food  for 
more  money? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
beUeve  he  has  narrated  the  situation  In 
a  correct  and  practical  way.  and  that  the 
proposed  committee  will  provide  better 
food  for  less  money. 

I  know  that  the  Speaker  will  appoint 
a  committee  who  undoubtedly  have  been 
experienced  in  the  art  of  producing  and 
selling  food.  We  have  some  outstanding 
successful  purveyors  of  food  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  certainly 
well  qualified  to  conduct  all  of  the  restau- 
rant and  food  facilities  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


I  think  under  this  resolution,  when 
this  committee  is  appointed  It  will  func- 
tion so  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  be  happy  for  improvement  and  op- 
eration of  our  House  restaurants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  assurance  that  this  will  not  mean 
another  huge  staff  to  go  into  this  mat- 
ter or  can  we  expect  this  to  operate  with- 
out too  much  expenditure  of  money  when 
the  select  committee  is  appointed? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
I  would  like  to  assure  my  friend  that  as 
I  conceive  what  this  bill  means,  there 
will  not  be  any  staff  and  there  will  not 
be  any  expenditure  of  money. 

This  committee  will  function  in  a 
purely  supervisory  way,  somewhat  like 
the  Select  Committee  on  Parking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  will  rely  on  his  assurance,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  underwritten  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  ,  these  two  gentlemen  being 
the  two  chief  assurers  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I 
would  like  to  rely  on  them  at  aU  times. 
I  thank  both  gentlemen  and  have  no  fur- 
ther questions. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  response  to  that,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  him  on 
his  feet  looking  after  the  taxpayers— 
and  the  gentleman  knows  I  am  very  sin- 
cere when  I  say  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
any  further  assurance,  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  (Mr.  Sbhth)  can  give 
him  further  assurance  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use! 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  that  this 
resolution    has    been    adequately    ex- 
plained. 

The  purpose  of  it  is  to  improve,  if 
possible,  the  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  House  restau- 
rant. 

The  main  reason  why  it  is  handled  in 
this  way  is  because  the  law  actually  pro- 
vides that  this  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Architect.  This  is  a  House  resolution 
and  upon  its  adoption,  a  committee  Is 
created. 

If  we  were  trying  to  change  it  to  set 
up  a  select  committee  where  we  would 
have  employees  and  all  such  things  as 
that,  then  we  would  actually  have  to 
change  this  law,  section  28,  Public  Law 
812. 

So  we  are  doing  It  in  this  way  and  they 
will  function  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  House. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  extremely  kind  and  courteous 
and  came  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  explained  the  purpose  of  this  and 


expressed  his  desire  to  Improve  the  con- 
ditions— and  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we 
hope  this  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  House  Resolution  472. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  472.  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  House 
Restaurant  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Kluczynski  of  Illinois, 
chairman;  Mr.  Steed  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Cabell  of  Texas,  Mr.  Collier  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAIION 
OF  H.R.  11702,  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
ASSISTANCE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  464  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  464 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11702) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  and  extend  the  provisions  relating  to 
assistance  to  medical  libraries  and  related 
instrumentalities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  orig- 
Inal  bin  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
suefa  consideration,  the  c:k>mmittee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  .  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  464  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  HJl.  11702.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
Improve  and  extend  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  assistance  to  medical  libraries 
and  related  instrumentalities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  also  makes 


it  In  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11702  is  to  extend 
for  3  years — from  June  30.  1970.  to  June 
30,  1973 — the  current  programs  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  for:  construc- 
tion of  medical  library  facilities;  train- 
ing of  biomedical  librarians  and  infor- 
mation specialists  for  service  and  re- 
search ;  and  expansion  and  improvement 
of  health  library  resources.  Federal  as- 
sistance would  also  be  continued  for 
projects  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  in  medical  library  sci- 
ence and  health  communications,  and 
related  special  scholarly  scientific  proj- 
ects for  development  of  regional  medical 
library  programs  and  for  biomedical 
scientific  publications  projects. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the 
bill  total  $21  million  for  each  year, 
broken  down  as  follows:  For  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  $10  million;  for  train- 
ing in  medical  library  science.  $1  million; 
for  special  scientific  projects,  $0.5  mil- 
lion; for  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  in  medical  library  sci- 
ence and  related  fields,  $3  million;  for 
improving  and  expanding  the  basic  re- 
sources of  medical  libraries  and  related 
instrumentalities,  $3  million ;  for  regional 
medical  libraries,  $2.5  million;  and  for 
support  of  biomedical  publications,  $1 
million. 

The  committee  substitute  incorporates 
a  number  of  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  existing  law  to  facilitate 
the  programs  as  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11702  deserves  our 
unanimous  support,  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  464  In  order 
that  the  proposed  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered and  passed. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlema»4Fonl'Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Spl^aker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree/ with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by^*iy  friend  from 
Hawaii. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
for  3  years,  through  fiscal  1973,  the  Med- 
ical Libraries  Assistance  Act.  Authoriza- 
tions for  the  3  years  are  at  the  same 
level  as  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Programs 
covered  Include,  for  each  fiscal  year : 

Facilities  construction $10,000,000 

Training  In  medical  library  sci- 
ences        1.000,000 

Sclentlflc   projects  funding 600,000 

Research    and    development   In 

medical  library  sciences 3,000.000 

Improvement     and     expanding 

medical  library  resources 3,000,000 

Regional  medical  libraries 2,500,000 

Support  for  biomedical  publi- 
cations          1,000,000 

The  total  authorizations  in  the  bill  is 
$63  million  for  the  3  fiscal  years  at  $21 
million  per  year. 

Most  of  the  bill  consists  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  existing  act  to  insure 
that  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  programs  conforms  with  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  Congress  first  expressed 
in  1955. 

The  need  to  expand  facilities  and  re- 
search, manpower  and  technological  as- 
sistance for  improving  health  sciences 
information,  and  medical  libraries  is  well 
docmnented.  The  magnitude  of  the  needs 


for  improving  medical  libraries  and  re- 
lated health  communication  services  re- 
quires continuation  of  the  1965  act. 

Among  the  amendments  included  in 
the  bill  are  several  which  require  that,  in 
making  construction  grants,  priority  be 
given  to  the  effectiveness  and  potential 
of  the  facility  for  meeting  local  and  re- 
gional needs. 

With  respect  to  the  program  for  con- 
struction grants,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
construction  costs.  Currently,  nine  med- 
ical schools,  one  school  of  optometry,  and 
one  school  of  veterinary  medicine  are 
participating  in  this  program.  To  qualify 
imder  the  program,  a  library  must  be 
part  of  a  construction  project  which  is  to 
a  substantial  degree  for  teaching  pur- 
poses since  eligibility  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  increase  student  enrollment  in 
the  medical  library  sciences. 

Grants  for  training  of  students  en- 
rolled in  medical  library  sciences  are  also 
available  under  the  act.  This  program 
authorizes  continuing  education  and  re- 
training for  librarians  in  the  health 
fields  as  well  as  assistance  to  train  stu- 
dents for  new  careers  in  these  fields. 

The  committee  report  estimates  that 
for  the  period  1971-75  there  is  a  need  for 
up  to  8,200  trained  medical  librarians 
and  other  health  communications  spe- 
cialists. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2,500,000  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  develop 
regional  libraries  to  serve  as  backup  li- 
braries assisting  those  at  the  local  level 
in  large  geographic  areas  and  to  provide 
superior  informational  services  at  the  lo- 
cal level. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  REC- 
REATION, COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4284,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  STAND- 
ARD REFERENCE  DATA  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  446  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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H.  Res.  446 
Retolved.  That  upon  th«  adopUon  of  thla 
resolution  It  sbAll  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4284)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Standard  Reference  Etota  Act.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Ck»unlttee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  conelderaUon  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment*  thereto 
to  final  paMa«e  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I -yield, -myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ... 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  446 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HM. 
4284  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  4284  is  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $6  million,  to 
carry  out  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act. 

The  act,  which  became  Public  Law  in 
July  1968,  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  standard  reference 
data  system  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  de- 
clared as  the  policy  of  the  Congress  the 
making  of  critically  evaluated  reference 
data  readily  available  to  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  the  general  public.  To  carry 
out  this  policy,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  directed  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical 
evaluation,  publication,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  standard  reference  data. 

The  system  seeks  to  deal  with  one  as- 
pect of  the  broad  science  information 
problem,  by  producing  and  disseminating 
compilations  of  critically  evaluated  data 
on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  materials.  This  includes,  for  example, 
measurements  of  the  amount  of  energy 
released  when  chemical  elements  com- 
bine to  form  new  compounds,  or  the 
ability  of  various  substances  to  conduct 
electricity  or  heat  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  system  would  save  count- 
less hours  and  dollars  by  making  it  im- 
necessary  for  scientists  seeking  certain 
information  to  repeat  experiments  al- 
ready conducted  successfully  by  others. 
The  information  now  provided  by  the 
system  is  used  daily  as  basic  reference 
material  by  scientists  and  engineers  in 
Government,  industry,  and  universities, 
and  is  necessary  in  such  diverse  fields 
as  transportation,  electronics,  construc- 
tion, and  the  manufacturing  of  commer- 
cial goods,  medicines,  and  other  products. 
The  recommended  authorization  of  $6 
million  Includes  $2.4  million  for  fiscal 
year   1970  and  $3.6  million  for  fiscal 
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year  1971.  These  funds  will  permit  the 
continued  support  of  ongoing  efforts  of 
the  standard  reference  data  system  and 
the  orderly  expansion  of  existing  data 
projects,  together  with  the  initiation  of 
new  projects  to  fill  gape  in  important 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lirge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  446  in  order  that  H.R. 
4284  may  be  considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  explained  the  rule  and  the 
bill  in  very  fine  detailed  manner. 

House  Resolution  446  does  provide  for 
a  1-hour  open  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
for  2  years  the  continued  operation  of 
the  standard  reference  data  system,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  sum  of  $6,000,000  is  authorized 
for  the  2  years.  The  report  states  that 
$2,400,000  is  for  1970  and  $3,600,000  is 
for  1971. 

Under  Public  Law  90-396,  a  standard 
reference  data  system  was  authorized,  to 
be  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Its  purpose  was  to  collect  and  dissem- 
inate compilations  of  critically  evaluated 
scientific  data  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  materials.  This  is 
of  vital  interest  to  science.  Industry  and 
government. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  supports  the  bill 
as  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEDICAL    LIBRARY    ASSISTANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11702)  to  amend  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  and 
extend  the  provisions  relating  to  assist- 
ance to  medical  libraries  and  related  in- 
strumentalities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN  THE  coMMrrrxE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HM.  11702,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important  bill 
in  the  health  field.  It  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee  unanimously, 
and  we  urge  its  passage. 

The  biU  is  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
program  of  assistance  to  medical  librar- 
ies initially  established  for  a  5-year 
period  in  1965.  At  the  hearings,  the  ad- 
ministration presented  its  own  recom- 
mendations, which  were  for  a  1-year 
extension,  with  a  few  revisions  in  the 
program  primarily  clarifying  existing 
authorities. 

The  committee  voted  to  adopt  minor 
modifications  recommended  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  and  extend  the 
program  at  existing  authorizaticm  levels 
for  3  years.  This  means  $21  million  a  year 
for  3  years. 

In  the  1950's.  the  Congress  started 
substantially  increasing  the  amoimts 
made  available  to  medical  schools,  and 
other  research  organizations  for  the  con- 
duct of  medical  research  programs,  lead- 
ing to  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  scientific  papers  published, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  publications.  This  flood  of  new  infor- 
mation was  more  than  the  existing  medi- 
cal libraries  at  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
research  institutions,  and  the  like  were 
able  to  handle.  Unfortunately,  new  con- 
struction in  the  library  field,  and  new 
means  of  handling  this  flood  of  informa- 
tion, were  not  developed,  so  that  by  the 
early  1960's  medical  libraries  had  more 
information  to  handle  than  they  could 
possibly  take  care  of. 

For  example,  in  the  1965  hearings  it 
was  estimated  that  the  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  alone  needed  over 
$100  million  in  new  construction  of  med- 
ical library  space,  and  they  were  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  behind  in  obtaining 
needed  publications.  These  figures  are 
without  regard  to  the  substantial  needs 
of  the  other  approximately  6.000  medical 
libraries  in  the  United  States  which  had 
comparable  needs.  In  the  field  of  person- 
nel, it  was  estimated  that  there  were  only 
3,000  trained  medical  librarians  available 
to  staff  over  6,000  libraries. 

The  1965  legislation  was  designed  to 
take  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  meet- 
ing these  needs,  but  in  a  relatively  mod- 
est fashion.  Total  authorizations  over  the 
5 -year  period  amounted  to  $95  million, 
but  appropriations  have  only  amounted 
to  approximately  $41  million.  Because  of 
increasing  needs  in  recent  years  again 
rising  out  of  the  flood  of  new  informa- 
tion and  new  discoveries,  we  have  done 
no  more  than  Just  about  hold  our  own 
since  the  1965  legislation,  and  the  re- 
ported bill  will  hopefully  help  make  some 
dent  in  the  needs  for  the  future. 

The  full  committee  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  bill  to  the  House,  and 
we  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HR.  11702,  a  bill  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  (Mr. 
Springer  ),  because  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  bill  to  my  district  in  Mon- 
tana. 
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The  health  sciences  library  of  Colum- 
bus Hospital  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  an 
extremely  valuable  resource  in  eastern 
Montana.  It  is  used  by  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel,  as  well  as  by  both 
secondary  and  college  students.  A  refer- 
ence index  from  the  library  is  located  at 
the  College  of  Great  Palls. 

Columbus  Hospital  now  has  on  file  an 
application  for  Federal  funding.  It  is  im- 
possible to  know  when  the  application 
will  be  approved,  and  it  is  essential  that 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  be 
extended  so  that  this  hospital  can  receive 
fimds. 

Likewise,  other  hospitals  in  eastern 
Montana  will  eventually  require  funds 
for  medical  libraries.  We  are  far  from 
the  Nation's  major  medical  centers  in 
Montana,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible medical  services  right  in  the  State. 

Montana  hospitals  have  also  benefited 
greatly  from  use  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Health  Sciences  Library  in 
Seattle,  and  there  is  fine  interlibrary  co- 
operation between  the  College  of  Great 
Falls,  Columbus  Hospital,  the  Great  Falls 
Public  Library,  and  the  Seattle  Library. 
For  this  cooperation  to  continue,  it  is 
necessary  that  full  funding  be  made 
available  for  those  libraries  which  c<Mne 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  widespread 
support  in  Montana  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. I  have  letters  from  the  health  sci- 
ences librarian  and  directors  of  Colum- 
bus Hospital,  as  well  as  from  ordinary 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant service. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  on  this 
excellent  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1969  is 
worthy  of  our  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. It  extends  for  3  years  current 
programs  providing  financial  assistance 
for  a  series  of  programs  in  the  medical 
field.  These  are: 

Construction  of  medical  library  facili- 
ties; 

Training  of  biomedical  librarians  and 
information  specialists  for  service  and 
research ; 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  health 
library  resources ; 

Projects  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstrations  in  medical  library 
science  and  health  communications,  and 
related  special  scholarly  scientific 
projects; 

Development  of  regional  medical  li- 
brary programs ;  and 

Biomedical  scientific  publications 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  this 
House  act  favorably  upon  this  exten- 
sion. At  this  moment,  America  plunges 
deeper  into  what  can  be  easily  called  a 
far-reaching  medical  crisis.  On  every 
hand  the  cost  of  any  service  cormected 
with  medical  care  is  skyrocketing.  We 
have  a  major,  deepening  shortage  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  Pay  for  almost  all  medi- 
cally connected  personnel  besides  doc- 


tors is  appallingly  low.  Facilities  require 
upgrading  and  hospital  beds  are  in  in- 
creasingly short  supply. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Government 
of  our  Nation  act  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion and  end  the  medical  service  imbal- 
ance which  grows  dally.  Tliis  act  is  but 
one  portion  of  the  massive  program 
which  is  needed. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  country  cannot  act  to  insure  a  proper 
supply  of  doctors  and  nurses.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  adequate 
hospital  facilities  and  beds. 

Dozens  of  different  types  of  medical 
specialists  and  supporting  personnel 
from  nurses,  on,  should  have  their  pro- 
fessional status  and  pay  upgraded  to 
adequate  levels.  Research  facilities  can 
and  should  be  expanded,  adequately 
equipped,  and  staffed. 

It  is  the  shame  of  our  Nation  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  are  poised 
to  place  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  deny 
adequate  treatment  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens and  adequate  compensation  to 
nurses,  medical  technicians,  and  other 
aides. 

Blame  can  be  placed  squarely  upon 
inaction  by  the  Government.  If  there  is 
hesitation  and  unwillingness  to  take  bold, 
decisive  action,  we  shall  see  our  medical 
crisis  deepen  and  medical  tragedies 
multiply.  When  doctors  are  unavailable 
and  nm-ses  leave  the  profession  in 
droves;  when  there  is  inadequate  re- 
search or  facilities  are  lacking;  when  a 
few  make  small  fortxmes  at  expense  of 
the  many;  when  there  is  a  remarkable 
gap  between  medical  services  available 
to  various  income  groups;  then  America 
is  at  fault  and  must  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  act  today 
to  extend  this  assistance  act  to  these 
facilities  and  programs,  and  go  on  be- 
yond it. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  present  a  brief  but  pointed  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Medical  Library 
Extension  Act  of  1969.  H.R.  11702. 

I  shall  begin  by  underscoring  the  com- 
mittee's interpretation  of  "medical  li- 
brary" to  embrace  the  full  and  func- 
tional meaning  of  health  information 
and  communications.  Little  do  we  real- 
ize in  the  context  of  today's  information 
explosion  how  much  of  that  information 
is  in  the  health  field,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  retrieve  that  information,  and  how 
Important  such  retrieval  is  to  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  The  latest  advancement  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  latest  pre- 
caution in  the  use  of  a  drug,  a  simple 
innovation  in  surgical  procedure,  the 
analysis  of  a  forthcoming  viral  epidemic, 
a  new  idea  in  preventive  medicine — may 
not  be  lost  to  those  seeking  health  serv- 
ice in  or  near  the  large  medical  centers 
of  the  Nation.  However,  what  a  pity  It  is 
when  such  advances  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  broader  population  and  when 
health  service  is  less  than  optimum  be- 
cause of  gaps  in  information  and  com- 
munication. 

If  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  output 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  bio- 


medical research  over  the  past  20  years, 
if  we  are  to  make  medical  literature 
available  to  all  medical  and  paramedical 
practitioners  throughout  the  country, 
and  if  the  lifesaving  intent  of  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  and  hospitals 
are  to  be  more  fully  realized,  then  infor- 
mational sources  and  materials  m^t^tsbe 
increased  in  number  and  in  availability, 

UH.  11702  «md  the  committee's  report 
thereto  recognizes  the  need  and  makes 
provision  for  the  informational  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  rapidly  accelerat- 
ing demands  for  high-quality  health  care 
and  services.  It  points  to  the  growing 
number  of  new  medical  institutions  and 
to  the  emphasis  on  continuing  education 
in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
The  fiow  of  biomedical  information  is 
crucial  to  these  developments. 

If  there  is  to  be  equal  opportunity  for 
health  there  must  be  equal  access  to 
health  information,  there  must  be 
prompt  and  easy  access  to  the  informa- 
tion, and  there  must  be  wide  dissemina- 
tion and  application  of  information  in 
crucial  health  documents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  movement  of 
knowledgement  from  the  laboratory  and 
clinic  to  the  bedside  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  what  the  busy  physician  and 
nurse  retain  from  their  formal  training, 
nor  will  it  be  accomplished  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  specialized  medical  textbooks  in 
library  collections  around  the  Nation.  Im- 
I>ortant  as  these  medical  monographs  are, 
what  is  more  important  is  the  organiza- 
tion, preservation,  and  dissemination  of 
the  information  which  they  contain  in  a 
form  applicable  to  immediate  use  for  the 
family  physician  and  for  consultations 
on  specialized  cases.  H.R.  11702  correctly 
provides  fimds  for  improving  and  in- 
creasing library  manpower  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  for  specific  training  in 
medical  library  science,  medical  infor- 
mation demonstration  projects,  health 
library  construction  projects,  and  for 
scholarly  studies  of  medical  and  com- 
munity health  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  advances 
in  the  Nation's  health  at  the  moment  can 
be  made  by  the  application  of  existing 
knowledge  to  those  in  need  of  health  care 
and  service.  That  knowledge  can  be  ap- 
plied only  if  it  is  made  available  to  all 
of  those  in  the  health  professions,  urban 
and  rural  locations  alike.  The  focal 
points  of  information  and  communica- 
tion as  envisioned  by  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  have  already  be- 
gun to  bring  order  to  medical  literature 
and  documents  and  up-to-date  health 
information  service  to  hundreds  of  prac- 
titioners and  institutions.  The  path 
ahead  is  the  proposed  extension  of  that 
act.  I  support  that  extension  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  11702. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  immediately  that  I  com- 
mend the  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee for  bringing  this  legislation  and 
this  extension  to  the  floor  within  the 
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budget,  and  thus  continuing  a  truly 
worthwhile  program.  I  wish  it  could 
have  limited  the  authorization  to  the 
expected  appropriation  and  expenditure. 
I  have  just  two  questions  I  would  like 
to  aslc  as  points  of  Information.  The 
first  is  a  result  of  my  thorough  reading 
of  the  committee  report,  including  the 
Ramseyer  portion  thereof. 

Has  it  been  the  general  intention  of 
the  committee  to  change  the  granting  of 
grants,  the  establishment  of  fellowships, 
and  funds  for  bricks  and  mortar  for 
medical  library  services  and  the  advance- 
ment of  data  and  dissemination  thereof 
from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  not? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  that 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1966 
the  functions  of  the  Surgeon  General  are 
now  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  that  In 
spite  cH^  the  existing  law  the  powers  lie 
with  the-Secretary  and  not  the  Surgeon 
General -of  the  Public  Health  Service? 
I  know  full  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
U.S.  Pubhc  Health  Service  and  the  Com- 
missioned OfiBcer  Corps  thereof,  includ- 
ing the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  I  do  not  care  to  argue  that 
point  at  this  time.  But,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine the  full  intent  from  the  Report  and 
the  amendments  and  the  Ramseyer  print 
here,  although  I  can  see  from  the  original 
clarifying  and  technical  amendments  in 
the  bill  that  it  was  the  intent  to  change 
from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  all  of  these  powers  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Do  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  say  that  this 
is  because  of  an  Executive  order  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  which  simply 
makes  this  in  conformity  to  the  law? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
I  accept  this  original  set  of  conforming 
amendments  to  make  it  in  compliance 
with  the  Executive  order,  but  I  would 
again  sound  a  warning  as  I  did  some  3  V2 
years  ago  before  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's committee  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  conforming  to  the  point  where  we 
have  appointees  of  social  workers  as- 
signing these  grants  in  highly  technical 
fields  of  a  scarce  category  of  medical 
knowledge,  rather  than  the  professionals 
who  know  best  how  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  I  have  previously  predicted 
the  demise  of  the  Commissioned  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  But  I 
would  hope  that  some  reasonable  changes 
in  administration  might  protect  and 
prolong  it  at  least  until  after  study  of 
this  distinguished  committee  can  deter- 
mine whether  that  is  the  best  course  to 
follow,  or  not. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  we 
should  keep  the  PubUc  Health  Service  for 
many,  many  reasons  and,  particularly, 
the  Commissioned  Corps  and,  indeed,  aid 
and  abet  them  by  a  Reserve  Corps  which 
could  be  called  upon  to  perform  duties 
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of  a  Public  Health  Service  emergency  or 
part-time  nature  from  time  to  time. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  carte  blanche  elimination 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  but  to  make 
conforming  amendments  when  he  is, 
indeed,  according  to  the  encoded  statutes 
of  the  United  States  "the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States, '  regardless  of 
what  department  he. is  in,  or  assigned. 
He  has  served  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  long  before  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  existed. 
The  original  law  establishing  the  Public 
Health  Service  intended  that  it  be  a  sep- 
arate agency  siKJh  as  exists  with  refer- 
ence to  a  lot  of  our  commissions  in  the 
present-day  governmental  operations, 
directly  responsible  to  the  President: 
and,  indeed,  that  is  why  he  was  so  identi- 
fied in  the  Public  Health  Service,  rather 
than  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
or  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  or 
the  Air  Surgeon  General,  for  example. 

So,  I  wonder  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
technical  amendments  are  going  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  these  positions 
will  be  filled  by  social  workers,  political 
appointees,  or  otherwise — or  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  filled  by  profession- 
als and  more  properly  and  wisely  selected 
personnel.  The  Commissioned  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  served 
well  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  incep- 
tion, with  the  merchant  marine,  quaran- 
tine service,  customs,  preventive  medi- 
cine, interstate  and  international  quality 
health  care  and  coordination.  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  aborted  these  and  other 
fimctions  which  they  have  performed 
with  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  distin- 
guished committee  will  look  into  this  in 
some  detail  before  we  blot  out  by  fiat  and 
decree  the  responsibility  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  that  the 
committee  intends  to  do  this.  I  share 
with  him  his  views  about  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Further,  I  might  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  agencies  of  the 
Government,  being  created  in  1798.  It 
has  performed  yeoman  service  to  the  Na- 
tion since  that  time.  Therefore.  I  do 
agree  with  the  gentleman  m  what  he 
says  as  to  the  service  they  have  rendered 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman. 
It  is  an  honorable  service,  and  it  has 
rendered  great  professional  service  in 
all  areas  of  quarantine  and  many  others 
mentioned  and  unmentioned,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  the  moon  next  week,  it  may 
be  even  more  important  than  we  had  ever 
deemed  it  before  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  second  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the 
question  of  coordination  of  the  libraries 
and  communications  data  in  the  regional 
medical  areas  with  the  regional  medical 
programs  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  report,  and 
in  their  recorded  perception,  decision, 
and  wisdom,  have  decided  not  to  change 
the  term  "medical  library,"  but  to  en- 
large its  horizons  and  scope  to  Include 
communications  facilities  pertaining  to 


medical  data,  and  so  forth.  This  is  very 
important  and,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's committee  knows,  we  are  setting 
up  under  the  regional  medical  programs 
responsible  data  systems  in  realtime  for 
the  reading  of  electrocardiograms,  of  X- 
rays,  of  consultation  on  networks  in  in- 
tensive care  units — and  of  course  we  hope 
and  pray  there  will  be  found  in  it  addi- 
tional reporting  media  for  the  scope  of 
cancer  and  stroke,  similar  to  that  which 
has  already  been  set  up  for  the  heart. 
My  concern  is  if  we  set  this  up  under 
the  Library  Extension  Act  that  there 
might  be  a  little  question  of  jurisdiction 
granting  of  funds,  or  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation. I  hope  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  see  that  these  communications 
and  these  data  predicated  on  the  library, 
or  translation  and  transmission  of  ex- 
cerpts, abstracts,  and  reprints  of  the  li- 
brary, whether  it  be  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  through  the  networks  or 
other,  be  in  assistance  to,  not  necessarily 
subservient  to,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram which  is  also  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
P\)reign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  see  there  will  be 
any  question  about  any  jurisdictional 
dispute.  These  programs  are  intended  to 
be  coordinated  and  operate  with  every- 
one working  together.  This  bill  does  not 
supersede  activities  under  the  regional 
medical  programs. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  anything  in 
this  bill  that  would  require  every  hos- 
pital, regardless  of  its  size,  to  have  a 
registered  medical  librarian? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  I  have  an- 
swered that  question  already.  The  an- 
swer is  "No." 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  require  that  every  hos- 
pital, regardless  of  size,  before  they  can 
get  any  type  of  grant,  should  maintain 
a  medical  library? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say,  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  the  answer  is  "No"; 
there  is  none. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  several 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  many 
laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of  medical 
facilities  and  programs.  Some  have  been 
aimed  at  the  lack  of  facilities  for  medical 
treatment  of  various  kinds,  from  general 
hospitals  to  community  mental  health 
centers.  Some  have  been  aimed  at  man- 
power problems  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
vide more  doctors  and  all  other  kinds  of 
health  professionals.  To  do  this  the  laws 
have  helped  to  build  and  otherwise  create 
more  schools  for  the  training  of  health 
manpower,  and  then  provision  has  been 
made  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who 
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would  follow  a  health  profession  to  ac- 
quire the  education  and  pursue  the  call- 
ing. 

Still  other  laws  have  been  aimed  at  the 
more  subjective  aspects  of  health  services 
by  providing  new  and  improved  ap- 
proaches to  the  organization  of  health 
services  in  the  attempt  to  deliver  the  best 
of  services  to  all  communities  and  all 
citizens.  Among  these  has  been  the 
partnership  for  health  program  which 
is  gradually  consolidating  the  previously 
scattered  and  diverse  public  health  ac- 
tivities. Yet  another  program,  first  known 
as  the  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  program 
and  eventually  as  the  regional  medical 
program,  was  designed  to  encourage  en- 
tirely new  arrangements  among  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  health  services  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  knowledge 
and  medical  skills  available  and  to  be- 
come available. 

At  the  heart  of  all  this  progress  is 
the  collection,  dissemination,  storing  and 
recall  of  medical  knowledge.  Nothing  will 
work  if  the  necessary  scientific  informa- 
tion is  not  available  when  and  where  it 
is  needed.  That  is  the  medical  library 
complex. 

Recognizing  the  absolute  need  for  a 
system  of  library  facilities.  Congress 
first  provided  for  a  National  Medical 
Library  as  a  part  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  That  gave  the  research 
material  somewhere  to  go.  It  was  quickly 
realized  that  one  central  library  facility 
would  be  wasted  unless  the  same  in- 
formation, or  certain  parts  of  it,  were 
quickly  available  at  regional  and  local 
levels.  University  and  hospital  libraries 
can  and  do  carry  out  such  work.  They  will 
continue  and  are  the  basic  framework 
upon  which  the  system  has  to  be  built. 
This  program  is  designed  to  help  them. 
It  is  designed,  however,  to  do  several 
other  things  such  as  research  new 
methods. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  an  extension 
of  a  3-year-old  program  which  has  had 
a  history  of  support  but  which  can  and 
should  contribute  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  service.  Under  the  cur- 
rent act  $40  million  was  authorized  for 
construction  but  only  $11.25  million  was 
actually  appropriated  and  none  of  this 
was  for  renovation  or  alteration.  We  can 
add  to  that  the  desired  information  cen- 
ters in  hospitals  where  less  than  20 
percent  have  adequate  professional 
health  library  facilities.  This  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  cure  everything  at  once.  It 
maintains  the  fairly  modest  authoriza- 
tion of  $10  million  per  year  for  this  con- 
struction purpose  for  a  3-year  period.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  greater  proportions 
of  the  authorization  find  their  way  to  ac- 
tual appropriation  and  by  way  of  grants 
to  construction. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  to  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating medical  knowledge  than 
building  structures.  Not  just  anyone  can 
come  in  off  the  street  and  handle  spe- 
cialized scientific  information.  So  the 
training  of  qualified  careerists  in  bio- 
medical information  is  important  also. 
The  bill  authorizes  $1  million  per  year 
for  grants  to  individuals  and  institutions 
to  support  such  training.  By  1975  we  will 


need  8,200  medical  librarians  tmd  health 
communications  specialists,  and  the 
number  now  is  in  the  hundreds. 

As  the  delivery  of  health  services 
changes  and  improves  so  must  the  use 
of  medical  information.  This  requires 
constant  probing  for  better  ways  to  han- 
dle it.  The  answer  is  research  and  dem- 
onstration. Try  new  ways  and  find  the 
best.  For  this  purpose  the  bill  authorizes 
$3  million  per  year.  From  this  we  can 
hope  to  have  vastly  improved  techniques, 
systems,  and  equipment  to  store  and  re- 
trieve scientific  information  relating  to 
health. 

Many  libraries  already  tr3dng  to  up- 
grade their  materials  and  services  find 
that  many  of  the  books  and  periodicals 
are  beyond  their  means.  Some  find 
that  material  which  is  available  cannot 
be  adequately  indexed.  Grants  to  im- 
prove basic  resources  of  the  medical 
libraries  have  been  included  in  the  law 
which  is  here  being  extended.  The  bill 
before  the  House  includes  $3  million  per 
year  for  the  purpose.  It  also  expands  the 
measui-e  to  allow  use  of  the  funds  to 
assist  in  the  initial  stocking  of  resources 
material  where  a  library  comes  into  be- 
ing, as  well  as  to  uplift  the  materials 
made  available  by  existing  institutions. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  to  the  local  hospital 
medical  library  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for 
example.  When  scientific  medical  infor- 
mation is  needed,  it  is  needed  quickly 
No  local  or  school  library  can  ever  hope 
to  be  complete  and  offer  every  bit  of 
medical  information  which  might  ever 
be  needed.  It  can  do  its  job,  however,  if 
it  has  access  to  larger  collections  close 
by.  The  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  regional  libraries. 
Seven  have  been  approved  and  started 
since  the  program  began.  A  few  more 
may  be  desirable,  and  the  bill  provides 
$2.5  million  per  year  for  that  purpose. 
To  make  the  projects  more  useful  to 
others  and  to  assure  thorough  prelimi- 
nary work,  this  part  of  the  law  is  being 
amended  to  allow  use  of  the  funds  for 
data  gathering  and  for  planning  activi- 
ties. Some  of  these  funds  can  also  be 
used  by  regional  libraries  to  help  other 
local  programs  build  up  source  material 
and  either  get  underway  or  become 
more  effective. 

The  provisions  outlined  here  are  the 
basic  components  of  a  good  medical 
library  program.  A  good  system  for 
gathering  and  using  medical  knowledge 
is  vital  to  solving  the  complex  problems 
in  the  delivery  of  medical  services 
throughout  our  country.  So  the  bill  be- 
fore us  looks  small  and  possibly  even 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  many 
other  massive  and  popular  health  pro- 
grams brought  before  the  House  for  at- 
tention. But  it  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely 
important  link  in  that  chain.  We  provide 
here  for  overall  authorizations  of  $21 
million  per  year  for  3  years.  Some 
parts  of  the  program  may  then  be  done, 
others  may  have  to  continue  further. 
We  shall  examine  that  possibility  when 
the  progress  made  in  this  field,  and  in 
all  of  the  other  health  efforts,  is  again 
examined  by  our  committee.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  approve  H.R. 
11702  as  reported  by  the  committee. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  actual  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  $6,287  miUion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  same  as  you 
expect  will  be  appropriated  for  the  1970 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  the  figure  I  gave 
was  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The  figure 
I  gave  you  was  for  that  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  actual  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1969? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
it  is  more  than  $6  million,  or  was  it  less? 

Mr.  SPRINGE31.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  it  was  in  1969.  I  have  the 
figure  only  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
we  are  now  projecting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  yield  to  me  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  if  they  know  what  the  actual 
appropriation  was  for  this  purpose  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  was  $5,789,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  would  authorize 
a  tremendous  increase  from  the  $5  mil- 
lion plus  of  last  year,  and  a  proposed 
expenditure  of  $6,287  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  Then  it  is  proposed  to 
jump  to  821  million  a  year  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years  or  a  total  of  $63  million. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  very  easily  tell 
the  gentleman  the  reason  for  the  jump. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  reason. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  authorization  for 
1970  was  exactly  the  same  as  for  1971, 
1972.  and  1973.  Now  there  is  only  $6,287 
million  this  year,  because  there  was 
nothing  for  construction  of  medical 
libraries  but  only  for  training. 

In  1971.  1972.  and  1973  there  is  $10 
million  authorized  for  each  year  for  con- 
struction. That  is  the  jump — and  that  Is 
why  we  exepect  something  near  $21  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  if  we  are  to  go 
forward  with  the  program.  Of  course, 
that  is  up  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. If  they  do  not  appropriate  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  not  going  forward  with 
it.  They  are  in  charge  and  we  only 
authorize. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  a  question  that 
occurs  to  me.  Do  not  the  hospitals  have 
some  responsibility  for  providing  their 
own  librarians?  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  undertake  to  Inject  Itself 
Into  a  huge  library  construction  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  we  might  as 
well  abandon  the  medical  program  un- 
less you  have  some  sources  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  program,  such  as  were  dis- 
missed by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Dr.  Hall,  involvmg  informational  ac- 
tivities under  this  program  and  under 
the  regional  medical  programs. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  hospitals  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession generally  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding library  facilities? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  that  this 
question  could  be  argued,  but  It  was  the 
belief  of  this  oommlttee  that  this  bill 
is  the  best  way  to  a{q>roach  it. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  I  presume  he  thinks  his 
own  ho^itals  in  Iowa  should  supply  this 
information.  We  just  oame  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  not  the  resources 
there  to  do  that  and  that  is  why  we  did 
it  this  way. 

This  bill  also  has  to  do  with  training. 
For  instance,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  only  600  qualified  medical  librarians 
in  the  hospital  libraries  throughout  the 
country  and  there  are  several  thousand 
hospitals  in  the  coxmtry.  They  have  to 
have  the  training  and  I  do  not  kiww 
where  you  are  going  to  get  that  train- 
ing done  imless  we  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  SJfRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  I  appreciate  the  time 
he  is  giving  me  on  this  matter.  I  am  con- 
cerned— yes,  my  concern  is  that  I  think 
there  is  some  responsibility  at  least  upon 
the  hosptials  themselves  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  medical  libraries. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  this  au- 
thorization of  $63  million  is  approved  in 
the  Nixon  budget.  My  response  is  that 
apparently  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  Con- 
gress to  save  the  Nixon  administration 
from  itself.  Altogether  too  many  bills 
are  coming  to  the  House  authorizing 
tremendously  increased  expenditures. 
This  Congress  only  a  few  days  ago  ap- 
proved a  10-percent  surtax.  For  what 
purpose?  To  haul  another  $10  billion  to 
Washington  to  be  spent? 

If  the  gentleman  will  indulge  me 
further  and  briefly,  the  only  way  to  stop 
inflation  is  to  cut  down  expenditures.  Yet 
here  we  are  confronted  today  with  an- 
other ballooned  request.  I  would  not 
mind  going  along  with  a  bill  to  continue 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  but  to  jump  this 
to  $21  million  per  year  for  3  years  seems 
to  me  to  be  pretty  unconscionable. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  continuing  at  ex- 
actly the  same  authorization  figure  we 
did  in  1967.  1968.  1969.  and  1970— $21 
million  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  door  is  wide  open 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  this 
authorization  to  go  to  $21  million. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  acted 
with  due  discretion.  They  apparently  felt 
that  they  could  not  spend  $21  mUlion.  or 
at  least  they  thought  they  should  not 
spend  $21  million,  so  they  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  only  $6,287  million.  The 
Appropriations  Conunittee  has  just  as 
big  a  duty  in  this  matter  as  we  do.  But 
we  heard  the  evidence  as  it  came  from 
representatives  of  the  administration 
that  they  felt  $21  million  was  not  ex- 
cessive if  we  are  to  have  any  construc- 
tion, and  carry  out  the  other  activities 
under  the  program. 

The  Appropriations  Conunittee  came 
to  the  conclusicwi  that  there  should  not 
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be  c(mstructi<Mi.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  come  to  that  conclusion  again 
in  1971,  1972.  and  1973  or  not.  But  we 
did  authorize  what  we  felt  was  not  ex- 
orbitant. We  felt  it  was  a  modest  sum. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  con- 
struct a  whole  lot  of  facilities  for  as  many 
hospitals  as  we  have  in  this  country  with 
$10  million,  but  that  amount  can  serve 
as  a  starter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  hot  want  to  ham- 
string in  any  way  the  availability  of 
medical  knowledge  to  those  who  need  it. 
Not  at  all.  That  is  not  my  purpose.  But 
somewhere  along  the  line,  I  will  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  we  are  go- 
ing, to  have  to  put  the  brakes  on  expend- 
itures and  cut  them  back. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  awJarently 
took  somewhat  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
in  relation  to  appropriations  for  1970. 
But  that  is  not  a  matter  that  we  have 
any  jurisdiction  over.  We  merely  author- 
ized what  we  felt  was  needed  imder  the 
circumstances;  it  was  requested  and  it  is 
within  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  rec- 
ommend passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  might  require  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man).  I  wish  to  commend  him  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
work  they  did  in  preparing  the  bill  and 
getting  it  to  the  full  committee.  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jaruan). 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman,  considered  this  bill  carefully 
and  unanimously  recommended  its  pas- 
sage, as  amended,  to  the  full  committee. 
which  unanimously  ordered  it  reported  to 
the  House.  The  principal  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  extend  the  current  program  of 
grants  to  support  the  provision  of  bio- 
medical information.  It  extends  for  3 
years  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  which  provides  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  health  library  re- 
sources, the  construction  of  medical 
library  facilities,  the  training  of  biomedi- 
cal librarians  and  information  specialists, 
projects  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  in  medical  library  science 
and  health  communications,  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  medical  library  pro- 
grams, and  the  support  of  biomedical 
scientific  publications  projects.  The  bill 
would  authorize  support  in  the  amount 
of  $21,000,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  3 
years  of  the  extension. 

The  need  to  expand  and  improve  facil- 
ities and  resources,  manpower  and  tech- 
nological assistance  for  processing  health 
sciences  information  was  well  docu- 
mented in  information  presented  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  hearings  in  1965.  It 
was  apparent  at  that  time  that  unless 
major  attention  was  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  national  medical 
library  base,  the  continued  and  acceler- 
ating generation  of  scientific  knowledge 
would  become  increasingly  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

Impressed  with  the  magnitude  and 
verity  of  the  needs  for  improving  the 


status  of  medical  libraries  and  related 
health  communications  services,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965.  As  the  preamble  to 
that  act  stated : 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  ever-increasing 
volun>e  of  knowledge  and  Information  which 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  developed  In 
the  health  science  field  will  be  lost  unless 
proper  measures  are  taken  In  the  Immediate 
future  to  develop  faclUtles  and  techniques 
necessary  to  collect,  preserve,  store,  process, 
retrieve,  and  facilitate  the  dissemination  and 
utilization,  of  such  luiowledge  and  Informa- 
tion. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  aware  that  we 
are  living  in  a  new  era  with  respect  to 
health  in  this  country.  The  focus  is  on 
providing  health  care  of  the  highest 
quality  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
income  or  where  they  may  live.  We  must 
be  sure  that  the  wonderful  advances  of  . 
health  research  reach  the  patients  who 
can  benefit  from  them  and  the  students 
in  all  our  health  schools  receive  the  best 
possible  training.  These  things  cannot  be 
accomplished  if  knowledge  is  not  trans- 
mitted rapidly  and  completely  from  the 
medical  explorer  to  the  physician  at  the 
bedside.  The  goal  of  this  act  is  to  help 
ease  the  inequity,  the  injustice  of  the 
timelag  between  the  discovery  of  new 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  in  ordinary  practice. 
ElfHcient  and  effective  dissemination 
and  utilization  of  medical  knowledge  is 
essential  to  tha  objective  of  bringing  the 
best  possible  care  to  the  patient's  bedside. 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  health  can 
advance  only  as  dissemination  and  uti- 
lization of  knowledge  advances.  The  es- 
tablishment of  new  medical  schools  and 
the  expansion  of  continuing  education 
programs  require  new  health  science  li- 
braries and  information  f{u:ilities.  The 
benefits  of  new  hospitals,  increased 
health  manpower,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, medicare,  and  other  efforts  can 
be  gained  only  if  there  is  effective  access 
to  medical  knowledge.  The  magnitude 
of  the  information  problem  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  patient  care. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  made  a  good  beginning  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  health  informa- 
tion. Unless  these  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  medical  libraries  and  health 
communications  are  continued  and  ex- 
panded, as  proposed  under  this  act,  ma- 
jor programs  for  health  services,  educa- 
tion, and  research  will  be  jeopardized  and 
the  development  of  better  health  caxe  re- 
tarded. There  are  no  other  programs 
which  are  addressed  directly  to  health 
information;  these  programs  are  both 
imique  and  effective. 

The  initial  assistance  provided  has 
been  highly  effective  as  a  stimulant  and 
catalyst.  The  momentum  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  this  act  must  be  utilized 
and  continued. 

Approximately  $42  million  will  have 
been  appropriated  during  fiscal  years 
1966-70  under  the  Medical  Ubrary  As- 
sistance Act.  Eleven  new  health  sciences 
libraries  will  have  been  constructed,  pro- 
viding seating  for  over  15,000  students, 
faculty,  and  practitioners.  The  11  schools 
will  be  able  to  provide  space  for  more 
than  double  their  current  collections  as 
well  as  to  inaugurate  new  and  innovative 
services.  In  addition,  resource  grants  will 
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have  been  awarded  to  392  health  science 
libraries  to  allow  them  to  improve  and 
expand  their  services  to  users.  Grants 
totaling  $5  million  have  also  been  award- 
ed to  five  institutions  allowing  them  to 
institute  regional  library  services.  These 
cooperative  regional  partnerships  will 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  the  Nation's  biomedical  informa- 
tion resources. 

In  1965,  the  country  had  6,000  medi- 
cal libraries,  but  less  than  3,000  trained 
librarians  to  staff  them.  With  just  un- 
der $4.5  million  appropriated  under  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  some  20 
graduate  and  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams have  been  initiated,  and  309  per- 
sons will  have  received  training  through 
1970.  These  programs  have  highlighted 
the  application  of  modern  concepts  and 
innovative  techncrfogy  to  problems  of  in- 
formation processing. 

While  I  am  impressed  with  the  ac- 
complishments which  have  been  made 
through  the  1965  act,  I  am  more  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems which  remain.  Testimony  presented 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  indicated  that  there 
are  still  grossly  inadequate  facilities,  re- 
sources, and  manpower  for  health  in- 
formation services  in  the  face  of  rapidly 
increasing  demands  on  health  libraries 
and  related  facilities.  The  volume  of 
information  to  be  assimilated  is  grow- 
ing at  an  astronomical  rate  and  the 
cost  of  processing  this  information  is 
skyrocketing. 

This  act  will  extend  for  3  years  the 
current  programs  of  grants  authorized 
by  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
of  1965.  At  the  hearings  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
May  22.  1969.  all  witnesses  who  appeared 
testified  in  favor  of  continuation  of  the 
current  legislation.  Among  the  witnesses 
testifying  for  the  bill  were  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  Medical  Library 
Association,  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  and  the  American  Optometric 
Association.  Statements  of  support  were 
also  submitted  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Colleges,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals. All  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
at  the  May  hearings  spoke  of  the  need 
to  continue  the  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
need  to  improve  and  expand  facilities 
and  resources,  manpower  and  technol- 
ogy which  were  documented  when  the 
original  bill  was  passed  in  1965,  continue 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  deficits  have  grown 
since  that  time.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  before  us  today  will 
effectively  help  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies. That  act,  which  created  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  support,  provided 
imique  authorities  for  many  of  the  pro- 
grams to  aid  medical  libraries  and  I 
regard  its  extension  as  vital. 

The  act  which  I  propose  would  also 
incorporate  a  number  of  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments  to  facilitate  the 
programs  administration. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  bill  to  extend 
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the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  for 
3  years. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HH.  11702,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  improve  and  extend  the  provisions 
relating  to  assistance  to  medical  libraries 
and  related  instrumentalities. 

The  legislation  would  extend  for  an- 
other 3  years  the  current  program  begun 
in  the  act  of  1965  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  construction  of  medical 
library  facilities  and  general  overall  im- 
provement in  medical  library  resources. 

This  act  has  appUed,  and  will  continue 
to  apply,  to  all  of  the  fundamental  and 
applied  sciences  related  to  health,  in- 
cluding medicine,  dentistry,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  osteopathy,  veterinary  medi- 
cine where  relevant  to  human  health, 
nursing,  public  health  and  other  health- 
i-elated  fields. 

For  the  5  years  that  this  program  has 
been  authorized,  $21  million  per  year  has 
been  authorized,  or  a  total  authorization 
of  $105  million,  but  thus  far  only  approx- 
imately $41  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated. This  legislation  would  continue  the 
existing  authorization  of  $21  million  per 
year  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  before 
the  conunittee  and  experience  indicates 
that  the  need  is  far  greater  than  the  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  under  this 
program.  Although  approximately  $41 
million  has  thus  far  been  appropriatea 
under  this  program,  in  1965  testimony 
revealed  that  construction  needs  alone 
were  more  than  $130  million  and  collec- 
tion needs  another  $100  million  or  more. 

If  we  are  to  fully  realize  the  benefits 
of  new  information,  practices  and 
achievements  in  the  area  of  patient  care 
and  treatment,  then  we  must  be  able  to 
transmit  this  information  to  the  physi- 
cian, dentist,  nurse  and  others  in  re- 
lated health  professions  in  order  that 
they  may  better  care  for  the  patient. 

IThls  legislation  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  improve  patient  care 
through  increased  knowledge  of  new  di- 
mensions of  medical  science,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  act  favorably  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
reported  legislation  is  to  extend  for  3 
years  tie  current  programs  providing 
finemcial  assistance  for  construction  of 
medical  library  facilities;  training  of 
biomedical  librarians  and  information 
specialist  for  service  and  research;  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  health 
library  resources;  projects  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  in 
medical  library  science  and  health  com- 
munications, and  related  special  schol- 
arly scientific  projects;  development  of 
regional  medical  library  programs;  and 
biomedical  scientific  pubUcations  proj- 
ects. 

The  need  to  improve  and  expand  facili- 
ties and  resources,  manpower,  and  tech- 
nological assistance  for  processing  health 
science  information  was  well  docuipented 
in  information  presented  at  hearings 
held  before  the  committee  on  September 
14.  1965. 

The  committee  was  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  needs  identified  for  im- 
proving medical  library  and  related 
health  communication  services  in  the 


United  States,  and  accordingly  reported 
favorably  on  the  bills  which  subsequently 
led  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-291, 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965. 

At  the  May  22,  1969,  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed 3 -year  extension  of  this  legislation, 
the  witnesses  who  testified  unanimously 
spoke  to  the  need  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams initiated  under  the  Medical 
Library  Assistance  Act.  The  committee 
agrees  that  major  health  library  deficits 
continue  to  exist  and  have  in  fact  in- 
creased since  1965  as  demands  for  health 
information  services  continue  to  expand. 
The  committee  concludes  that  the  pro- 
grams implemented  under  the  Medical 
Ubrary  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  with 
minor  modifications,  can  effectively  help 
to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  provides  unique  authorities  for 
many  of  these  programs.  The  committee 
regards  as  essential  the  extension  of  the 
legislation  which  provides  for  these  co- 
ordinated programs  of  support.  The  leg- 
islation reported  is  designed  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  needs  for  expanded  health 
information  services  in  the  United  States 
by  continuing  for  3  years  the  programs 
under  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
with  amendments. 

In  the  September  1965  hearings  held 
before  the  committee,  witnesses  for  the 
Medical  Library  Association  and  others 
reported  construction  needs  for  medical 
school  libraries  in  excess  of  $100  million, 
and  medical  library  collection  needs 
based  on  suggested  standards  of  over 
$100  million. 

Witnesses  this  year  report  that  these 
startling  deficits  in  health  library  space 
and  equipment  materials  and  staff  have 
not  been  significantly  met.  The  commit- 
tee agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
supporting  witnesses  and  the  evidence 
cited,  that  further  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  health  information  serv- 
ices and  resources  are  essential  in  the 
face  of  rapidly  accelerating  demands 
for  high-quality  health  care  and  related 
health  services.  The  committee  particu- 
larly wishes  to  recognize  and  underscore 
the  importance  of  health  information 
services  in  helping  to  transmit  medical 
advances  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
bedside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  constitutes  a 
brief  resume  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  join  with  them  in  this 
analysis  and  urge  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  can  also  be  stated  that,  among 
others,  the  following  organizations  have 
expressed  strong  support  for  this  bill: 
American  Medical  Association,  American 
Library  Association,  Medical  Library  As- 
sociation, Association  of  Research  Li- 
braries. American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Osteopaths  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  which,  on  the 
surface,  may  appear  somewhat  less  glam- 
orous, less  dramatic  than  most  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  health  of  this  Na- 
tion. But  I  believe  that  upon  thoughtful 
refiection  my  colleagues  will  agree  the 
Medical  Library  Extension  Act  of  1969 
would  constitute  one  of  the  aoundest  in- 
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vestments  the  Congress  could  make  in 
the  Nation's  health  at  this  particular 
time. 

•nils  bill,  HM.  11702,  would  improve 
and  carry  forward  what  we  begsm  under 
Public  Law  89-291.  Through  this  biU  we 
can  continue  to  expand  or  renovate  ex- 
isting health  science  libraries  or  con- 
struct new  ones.  Through  this  bill  we 
will  have  the  means  to  add  much-needed 
manpower  in  health  information  specisJ- 
ities  and  communication  research.  We 
can  provide  assistance  for  special  scien- 
tific projects  on  documentation,  evalua- 
tion, and  the  analysis  of  advances  in 
health  sciences,  or  we  can  support  proj- 
ects dealing  with  health  communications 
problems.  Through  this  bill,  too,  we  can 
assist  in  enlarging  and  improving  library 
collections,  as  well  as — through  regional 
medical  libraries — expand  our  resources 
and /or  facilities  to  encourage  better  geo- 
graphic access  to  biomedical  informa- 
tion. And  finally,  through  this  Wll  we 
can  further  the  preparation  and  pro- 
duction of  publications  on  information 
of -interest,  first,  to  scientists,  practi- 
tioners, educators,  or  medical  librarians 
and,  in  turn,  to  all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Honorable 
John  Jarman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  who  presided 
over  the  excellent  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
that  subcommittee  on  their  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  various  facets  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Through  their  efforts  we  are  reminded 
that  when  the  Congress  passed  the  orig- 
inal Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  In 
1965  we  had  only  6,000  medical  libraries 
in  the  coimtry.  We  are  reminded  that 
those  libraries,  more  often  than  not, 
were  in  deep  trouble  from  lack  of  funds 
for  staff  or  for  housing  book  collections 
We  had  only  3,000  trained  librarians  to 
staff  those  facilities.  That  was  a  half  a 
person  for  each. 

The  book  collections  were  often  highly 
inadequate,  tmd  what  books  or  journals 
there  were  were  bogged  down  in  back- 
logs in  cataloging  and  classification,  or 
there  was  no  space  to  make  them  readily 
accessible  to  the  pot«itial  users.  Index- 
ing systems  were  often  outmoded — so 
much  so  that  some  witnesses  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  that  it  was 
easier,  and  less  expensive,  to  duplicate 
research  than  to  dig  through  the  out- 
moded and  inadequate  libraries  to  de- 
termine whether  the  research  had  al- 
ready been  performed.  Now,  we  know 
research  is  not  inexpensive — in  terms  of 
dollars,  time,  or  scarce  manpower — and 
we  can  ill  afford  duplication. 

This  was  the  framework  within  which 
our  otherwise  dynamic  scientific  pro- 
grams in  the  health  field  had  to  work  in 
recent  decades  when  we  have  been 
anxious  to  make  available  billions  of 
dollars  to  further  health  research.  This 
is  the  framework  within  which  medical 
practitioners  have  worked  who  need 
desperately  to  know  the  latest  medical 
advances  coming  from  the  dynamic  re- 
search programs.  This  is  the  framework 
that  still  existed  when  President  John- 
son emphasized  the  need  to  apply  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  research  we  have 


been  supporting  these  many  years.  And 
it  was  within  this  framework  that  we 
created  the  regional  medical  programs 
to  help  expedite  the  transmission  of  new 
medical  knowledge  to  those  whose  lives 
depend  upon  it. 

For  years  scientists,  physicians,  li- 
brarians, and  even  Congressmen  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  well-named  "infor- 
mation explosion."  The  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  for  exam- 
ple, concerned  itself,  many  years  ago, 
with  the  great  need  for  better  coordina- 
tion and  communication  in  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  also  earnestly  studied  the 
problem  of  information  explosion.  None 
could  escape  the  truth  that  we  were  out- 
nmning  ourselves  so  badly  that  much 
of  our  investment  in  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  biomedical  and  health  science 
fields  was  going  down  the  drain  because 
we  could  not  begin  to  keep  up  with  the 
medical  literature. 

So,  at  long  last,  in  1965,  Congress  be- 
gan to  put  a  plug  in  the  dam— through 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act — not 
by  decreasing  the  medical  literature,  but 
by  organizing  it  and  making  it  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  users.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  it  took  some  time  to  get 
people  and  facilities  trained  and  orga- 
nized once  we  had  determined  to  alter 
this  woeful  situation.  In  fact,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  authorizations  have 
been  spent,  even  now,  simply  because  it 
takes  time  to  get  things  untangled  and 
to  clear  the  path  ahead.  Meanwhile,  the 
literature  has  continued  to  explode;  11- 
breu-ian  turnover  has  continued  at  an 
alarming  pace;   and  many  other  age- 
long problems  have  continued   to  in- 
crease the  pressures  upon  the  libraries 
and  librarians. 

Despite  this,  a  commendable  start  has 
been  made  in  relieving  these  pressures — 
made  possible  through  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act.  As  one  witness  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  put  it: 

The  appropriations  made  thus  far  have 
paid  great  dividends,  but  they  need  to  be  at 
least  doubled  If  we  are  to  catch  up  In  any- 
where  near  reasonable  time  with  the  current 
deficiencies  built  up  over  decades  of  neglect. 
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That  this  issue  is  crucial  to  all  facets 
of  medical  advancement  is  clear  from  the 
uniformly  favorable  testimony  on  behalf 
of  H.R.  11702  by  physicians,  dentists,  rep- 
resentatives of  medical  teaching  facilities 
and  hospitals,  librarians,  paramedical 
personnel,  and  so  on— all  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  strengthening  this  base 
upon  which  their  efforts  may  succeed  or 
fail. 

Today  we  are  conscientiously  tighten- 
ing our  money  belt,  even  in  regard  to  the 
health  efforts  of  the  Nation.  No  one 
denies  that  we  must  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  priorities.  But  I  submit  that 
this  bill  warrants  a  particularly  high  pri- 
ority because  without  its  passage  not  only 
will  our  original  investment  in  it  prove 
a  waste,  but  so  will  much  of  our  invest- 
ments in  biomedical  research,  training, 
and  medical  care  administration. 

In  closing,  I  think  of  the  many  times 
medical  specialists  and  health  officials 
have  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees that  while  much  research  is  need- 
ed in  the  medical  and  health  fields,  none- 


theless much  could  be  accomplished  in 
improving  the  Nation's  health,  in  remov- 
ing and  preventing  medical  disasters— 
for  example,  mental  retardation — if  we 
but  applied  what  we  already  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Extension  Act  of  1969  is  mandatory 
if  we  are  to  apply  what  is  ah-eady  known, 
or  if  we  are  to  continue  to  move  forward 
in  search  of  new  knowledge.  To  me,  this 
legislation  is  not  unglamorous;  it  is  not 
undramaUc.  This  legislation  is  a  major 
supporting  beam  in  the  health  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Library  Assistance  Extension  Act 
of  1969". 

THREE-TEAR    EXTENSION    OF    EXISTING 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973": 

(1)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  393  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-3(l) )  (relating  to  assistance  for 
construcOon  of  medical  library  facilities). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  394  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-4(a))  (relating  to  grants  for 
training   in    medical    library   sciences). 

(3)  Section  396  (42  TJ.S.C.  280b-5)  (re- 
lating to  assistance  for  compilations  or  writ- 
ings concerning  advances  In  sciences  related 
to  health). 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  396  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-6(a))  (relating  to  research  and 
development  In  medical  library  science  and 
related  fields). 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  397  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-7(a))  (relating  to  assistance  to 
Improve  or  expand  basic  medical  library 
resources) . 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  398  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-8(a))  (relating  to  grants  for  es- 
tablishment of  regional  medical  libraries) . 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  399  (42 
use.  280b-9(a) )  (relaUng  to  assistance  for 
biomedical    scientiflc    publications). 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
FACIUTIES 

Sec.  3.  Section  393  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the  non- 
Pederal  sbere  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
facility,  and": 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g). 
(h).  and  (1)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e), 
(f).  (g),  and  (h).  respectively;  and 

(3>  bv  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  (as 
so  redesignated  by  this  section)  ",  and  shall 
trine  rr''-r'tv  to  aopUcatlons  for  construction 
of  facilities  fcr  which  the  need  is  greatest". 

GRANTS    FOR    SPECIAL    SCIENTIFIC    PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  395  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-5)  is  amended— 

( 1  >  by  Ftriking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
■for  the  establishment  of  special  fellowships 
to  be  awarded  to  physicians  and  other  prac- 
titioners in  the  sciences  related  to  health 
and  scientists"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "to  make  grants  to  physicians 
and  other  practitioners  in  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  health,  to  scientists,  and  to  public 
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or  nonprofit  private  institutions  on  behalf  of 
such  physicians,  practitioners,  and  scient- 
ists"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
"In  establishing  such  fellowships"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  making  such 
grants",  and  by  striking  out  in  such  sentence 
"fellowships  are  established"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "grants  are  made''. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  section  390  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  awarding  of  special  fellow- 
ships to  physicians  and  other  practitioners 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health  and  scien- 
tists" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grants 
to  physicians  and  other  practitioners  in  the 
sciences  related  to  health,  to  scientists,  and 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions 
on  behalf  of  such  physicians,  practitioners, 
and  scientists". 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    IN     MEDICAL    LI- 
BRaRT  SCIENCE  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  396  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-6)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "research  and  in- 
vestigations" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"research,  Investigations,  and  demonstra- 
tions". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(4)  of  section  390  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
search and  investigations"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "research.  Investigations,  and 
demonstrations". 

GRANTS    FOR    BASIC     RESOURCES    OF    MEDICAL 
LIBRARIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  397  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-7)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  "for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
and  improving"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  expanding, 
and  improving"; 

(2  )  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section ( c )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  tills 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
$200,000;  and  grants  to  such  medical  libraries 
or  related  instrumentalities  shall  be  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  with  a  view  to  assuring  adequate 
continuing  financial  support  for  such  li- 
braries or  Instrumentalities  from  other 
sources  during  and  after  the  period  for  which 
Federal  assistance  is  provided.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  heading  of  such 
section  "IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "establishing,  ex- 
panding, AND  improving". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(5)  of  section  390  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
proving and  expanding"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "establishing,  expanding,  and  im- 
proving". 

GRANTS    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    REGIONAL 
MEDICAL    LIBRARIES 

Sec.  7.  Section  398  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-8)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (4). 
(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (5)  as  clause  (6), 
and  (C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(5)  planning  for  services  and  activities 
under  this  section;  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their 
library  resources  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide 
supportive  services  to  other  libraries  in  the 
region  as  well  as  individual  users  of  library 
services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A) 
to  modify  and  increase  their  library  resources, 
and  to  supplement  the  resources  of  cooper- 
ating libraries  in  the  region,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  provide  adequate  supportive  services  to 
all  libraries  in  the  region,  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividual users  of  library  services." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out   clause    (A)    and   by   redesignating 


clauses  (B)  and  (C)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B), 
respectively. 

(4)  The  following  new  subsection  is  added 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  also  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  through  con- 
tracts, and  such  contracts  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  are  provided  in 
this  section  for  grants." 

FINANCIAL    SUPPORT    OF    BIOMEDICAL    SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 

Sec  8.  Section  399  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  380b-9)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  "public  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
individual  scientists"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions and  organizations  and  individual 
scientists";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  further  support  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpKJSes  of  this  section". 

REDESICNATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  -ntle  in  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  redesignating  part  I  as  part  J; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  part  H  entitled 
"Part  H — National  Library  or  Medicine"  as 
part  I:  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  371.  372.  373. 
374,  375,  376,  377,  and  378  as  sections  381. 
382.  383,  384.  385,  386.  387,  and  388  respec- 
tively. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  section  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  section  382  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  373"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  383". 

(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated  as 
section  385  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 373"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  383". 

(3)  Section  391(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  373(a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  383(a)". 

(4)  Section  392  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "sec- 
tion 373(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  383(a)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  such  subsection 
"section  373"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  383". 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "sec- 
tion 373(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  383(d)",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  in  such  subsection 
"part  H  which  deals  with  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"part  I". 

(c)(1)  Section  395  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec  395.". 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"under  this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  this  subsection",  a.nd 

(C)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read    as    follows:    "assistance    for    special 

SCIENTIFIC  projects.  AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AND 
RELATED  FIELDS". 

(2)  Section  396  of  such  Act  Is^amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Sec  396.  (a)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  "under  this  section"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this  subsec- 
tion". 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading. 

(3)  Sections  397.  398.  399.  399a,  and  399b 
of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sections  396, 
397,  398,  399,  and  399a,  respectively. 

MEANING    OF    secret  ART 

Sec  10.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  11.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.  1970. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

There  being  no  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The      committee     amendment     was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  11702)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
and  extend  the  provisions  relating  to 
assistance  to  medical  libraries  and  re- 
lated instnmientalities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
464,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  370.  nays  3,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  103] 
YEAS— 370 

Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
BroyhUI,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllfion,  Mo. 
Bu£h 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 


Abernethy 

Belcher 

Adair 

Bell.  Calif. 

Adams 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

Betts 

Albert 

BevUl 

Alexander 

Blaggi 

Anderson, 

Blester 

CalU. 

Bingham 

Anderson,  111. 

Blackburn 

Anderson, 

Blanton 

Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Boland 

Annunzio 

Boiling 

Ashley 

Biedemas 

Ayres 

Bra  SCO 

Baring 

Bray 

Barrett 

Brlnkley 

Been.  Md. 

Brooks 
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Outer 
Cuey 
Cederberg 
CeUw 

-Ghamberlmln 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
CUrk 

C^awaon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Ootaelan 
Oolllna 
Ooliner 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Couglilln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
DanVel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
DavJs,  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dtilenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devlne  _ 
iSanohiSe 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Diilakl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondeon 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlna,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstem 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Flab 
Flsber 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakla 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettya 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 
Griffln 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Gub&er 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hanaen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Waah. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H*bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 


Henderaon 
Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

JobiMon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 
Kleppe 

Kluczynekl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

tAngen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

ifcCIure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
MarEh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnahall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 
Moee 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'KoDskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PaaamaD 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 


PettSi 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

PodsU 

Poir 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Qule 

BaUsback 

FUndaU 

Rarlek 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodtno 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebdi 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

Waggooner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

WidnaU 

WUllams 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlna 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
WyUe 
Wyman 
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Tates 
Toung 

Camp 


Abbltt 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Areads 
Aahbrook 
Aapinall 
B«ry 
Boggs 
Bow 
Brock 

Burton,  Calif 
Burton,  Utah 
CahUl 
Carey 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
CoUler 
Dawson 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 


Zwacb 


ZaUockl 

Zlon 

NATa— 3 

Gross  Baylor 

NOT  VOnNO— 69 

Oiggs  O'Neal,  Oa 

DlngeU  PoweU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fascell 

Flowers 

Praaer 

Prellngbuyaen 

Frey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hays 

Joelsim 

Jones,  Ala. 

Klrwan 

Lukena 

Bdann 

Miller,  Calif. 

MoUohan 

Nix 
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Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roybal 

Scbeuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slak 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Tatroa 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.   Hays  with   Mr.   Stelger  of  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.    Whitten    with   Mr.    Edwards   of   Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Aaplnall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.    Carey   with    Mr.    Don    Clawson 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brjck. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr   PTe- 
Unghuysen. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Prey 

Mr.    MUler  of   CallfomU   with   Mr    Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr    Wle- 
glns.  ^ 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  OTJeal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.   Praser  with   Mr.   Dickinson. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

B*r.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Tatron. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Robison.  | 

The  result  of  the  vote  vas  announced 
as  above  recorded.  i 

The  doors  were  opened.  | 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  STANDARD  REFERENCE 
DATA  ACT 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4284)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

U^   THE   COMMITTXE   OF  THE   WROLk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HH.  4284,  with  Mr 
Edwards  of  Cahfomla  in  the  chair 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bUl 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
mg  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Dad- 
DARio)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr' 
Bell)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
An^\  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R 
4284  is  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  continuation  of  standard  reference 
data  activities  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  This  would  involve  authorization 
•  of  $2.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
*3.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  standard  reference  data  bill  was 
first  considered  and  passed  by  the  House 
in  August  1966,  and  signed  into  law  in 
July  1968.  When  first  proposed  to  the 
.  House,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  wanted 
a  rapidly  expanding  program  which 
would  grow  from  $1.86  miUion  the  first 
year  to  $4.8  million  the  second  year  Be- 
cause of  the  budget  situation  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  House  recommended  a 
less  accelerated  program  and  required 
that  the  program  be  reauthorized  this 
year. 

.v.^"„^®®P^^  **^  congressional  intent 
the  Bureau  did  scale  down  its  program 
and  the  bill  now  before  us  represents' 
we  beUeve,  a  reasonable  level  of  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
standard  data  system  is  to  make  critical- 
ly evaluated  quantitative  data  on  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sub- 
stances readily  accessible  to  scientists 
and  engineers  throughout  the  country 
This  includes,  for  example,  measure-' 
ments  of  the  amount  of  energy  released 
when  chemical  elements  combine  to  form 
new  compounds,  or  the  abiUty  of  various 
substances  to  conduct  electricity  or  heat 
under  certain  conditions.  It  also  shows 
how  various  metals  or  compounds  react 
to  different  stresses  and  strains,  or  tem- 
perature changes. 

This  type  of  information  is  urgently 
needed  not  only  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  our  naUonal  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  but  is  required  in  the  com- 
mercial sector  of  our  economy  as  well 
It  IS  used  as  basic  reference  data  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  transportation,  elec- 
tronics, construcUon.  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  commercial  goods,  medicines, 
and  other  products. 

The  raw  data  from  which  standard 
reference  data  are  developed  result 
from  property  measurements  produced 
through  research  conducted  by  millions 
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of  scientists  and  engineers  throughout 
the  world,  and  are  published  in  the 
many  thousands  of  scientific  Journals 
and  reports.  Therefore,  while  these  data 
theoretically  are  available  to  anyone  who 
is  prepared  to  search  the  literature  to 
find  them,  it  is  quite  often  difficult  to 
locate  a  specific  number  or  value  in  the 
millions  of  pages  of  scientific  literature. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  once 
the  number  or  value  is  located,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  just  how  reliable  such 
information  is.  Only  a  specialist  in  the 
field  can  tell  which  number  is  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  and  it  is  these  specialists 
who,  working  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  select  a  single  value  or 
range  of  values  as  the  best  or  "standard" 
value  to  be  lncori}orated  in  the  standard 
data  system.  The  data  may  then  be  used 
with  confidence,  and  scientists  and  engi- 
neers may  depend  upon  the  reliability 
of  the  measurements  without  having  to 
again  conduct  the  experiments. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Bureau  has 
continued  to  gather  and  evaluate  data 
in  the  seven  broad  areas  covered  by  the 
program.  These  are  nuclear  properties, 
atomic  and  molecular  properties,  solid 
state  properties,  thermodjrntunic  and 
transport  properties,  chemical  kinetics, 
colloid  and  surface  pr(H>erties,  and  me- 
chanical properties. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Bureau  pub- 
lished a  total  of  15  standard  data  com- 
pilations dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
molten  salts,  thermal  conductivity,  re- 
action kinetics,  and  electron  impact. 

The  publication  on  molten  salts,  for 
example,  contains  data  on  the  prop>ertie8 
of  174  salts  gathered  from  256  refer- 
ences in  several  languages  which  has 
been  evaluated  to  determine  a  consistent 
set  of  values.  Without  this  book,  scien- 
tists and  engineers  requiring  this  infor- 
mation would  be  faced  with  the  task  of 
doing  their  own  search  of  the  literature 
dating  as  far  back  as  1904.  E>ata  on  mol- 
ten salts  have  increasing  industrial  and 
scientific  importance  because  most  met- 
als are  prepared  or  purified  by  electro- 
lytic or  chemical  processes  involving 
molten  salts.  In  addition,  molten  salts 
are  used  in  a  variety  of  batteries  and  fuel 
cells,  and  the  so-called  molten  salt  reac- 
tor is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
new  generation  of  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors under  development. 

In  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  the  Bu- 
reau will  continue  to  place  primary  pro- 
gram emphasis  on  the  fields  of  thermo- 
dynamic and  transport  properties  and 
upon  atomic  and  molecular  properties. 
In  determining  program  priorities,  the 
Bureau  considers  first,  the  need  for  criti- 
cally evaluated  data  in  a  given  field; 
second,  the  present  level  of  activity;  and 
third,  the  "ripeness"  of  the  field  for  criti- 
cal evaluation — that  is,  whether  the 
measurement  techniques  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  stabilized  that  the  data  will 
remain  current  for  a  reasonable  period. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  data,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  data,  but 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been 
able  to  satisfy  most  of  the  demands,  and 
the  Bureau  has  not  become  heavily  in- 
volved in  this  area.  However,  in  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971,  the  Bureau  will  be 
supporting,    in    conjunction    with    the 


At(»nic  Energy  Commission,  data  relat- 
ing to  radioisotopes.  This  data  is  of  great 
value  to  physicists  involved  in  basic  nu- 
clear research,  as  well  as  to  engineers 
concerned  with  nuclear  reactors.  Nuclear 
chemists  engaged  in  isotope  tracer 
studies  and  analytic  chemists  who  are 
developing  sensitive  means  of  chemical 
analysis  must  have  such  data.  There  are 
also  increasing  demamds  in  the  medical 
and  biological  fields,  and  in  fact  almost 
every  scientist  or  engineer  who  uses 
radioactive  isotopes  has  some  need  for 
this  data. 

Unlike  the  situation  existing  in  the 
nuclear  field,  in  atomic  and  molecular 
and  thermodynamic  and  transport  data 
there  is  no  single  Government  agency  or 
private  group  that  has  been  active  in  the 
field,  and  since  the  need  is  still  great,  the 
Bureau  has  made  a  substantial  effort  in 
this  area.  Generally  speaking,  this  type  of 
data  cuts  across  conventional  discipli- 
nary lines,  and  is  used  by  most  scientists 
and  engineers.  Engineers,  for  example, 
require  information  relating  to  the  ther- 
mal conductivity,  heat  cap>acity  and  vis- 
cosity of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  working. 

In  addition,  the  entire  chemical  in- 
dustry rests  upon  a  base  of  thermody- 
namic data  since  the  efficiency  of  every 
chemical  process  is  governed  by  the 
thermodynamic  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  Government  and  industry  leads 
to  demands  for  a  greater  variety  of  data 
and  for  data  of  higher  accuracy.  The 
data  compilations  used  in  the  past  are 
insufficient  in  scope  and  accuracy  for 
modem  needs,  and  the  standard  data 
program  at  the  Bureau  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

As  I  view  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
gram can  be  considered  an  effort  to 
promote  efficiency  of  operations  and  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  in  our  entire 
research  and  development  effort.  It  is  an 
important  program  and  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  program  has  the  approval 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  and  while 
the  overall  budget  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  reduced  from  $41  million 
to  $38  million,  the  President  did  not 
change  the  amount  requested  for  the 
standard  data  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
answer  any  questions  the  Members  may 
have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mna  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  was  anxious  not  to  in- 
terrupt his  statement,  but  still  I  would 
like  a  little  information. 

As  I  imderstand  the  bill,  it  will  merely 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  Public  Law  90-396. 
That  law  is  already  in  effect,  and  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  collecting 
the  data,  collating  it,  and  using  com- 
puters, and  so  forth,  so  that  it  will  be 
universally  available,  is  not  under  dis- 
cussion, although  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
cussion it  might  have  been  considered 
that  was  a  function  of  industry,  or  of 


the  using  industries  of  the  data  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government.  Is  that 
a  correct  assumption  to  start  with? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  a  correct  as- 
sumption except  in  regard.  I  might  say. 
to  the  idea  that  industry  could  in  fact 
compile  this  information  on  its  own  or 
that  the  using  agencies  could  in  fact  do 
it.  Over  a  period  of  time  it  was  found 
that  this  was  not  being  done.  For  the 
past  decade  or  so  this  information  was 
not  being  compiled.  We  foimd  a  need  to 
put  the  data  together  in  this  way,  and 
that  recommendation  was  in  fact  msule 
and  followed  by  this  House  last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Therefore,  because  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land  at  the  present  time,  all 
we  are  doing  is  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can  understand  how  this 
data  is  being  collected  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  in  so  many  different  languages  from 
so  many  different  sources  and  notions, 
and  ttiat  there  might  be  a  need  for  col- 
lation and  proper  portrayal. 

But,  getting  down  to  the  bill  itself,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  committee  will  mark 
out  the  open-ended  feature  by  striking — 

and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years 

And  limiting  it  to  a  $6  million  ceiling 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  way  the  bill  came  to  us  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  bill  has  been  approved 
by  this  administration,  although  it  was 
submitted  by  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Smith,  just  prior  to  the  inaugura- 
tion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  this  in  this  amount  of 
$2.4  million  for  fiscal  1970.  even  though 
the  Bureau's  overall  budget  request  was 
reduced. 

Mr.  HALL.  Therefore,  it  is  budgeted 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  I  determined  from  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  I  am  leading  up  to, 
Mr.  Chairman — and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statements — is  that  this  $6 
million  is  the  sum  total  of  $2.4  million 
which  is  expected  to  be  expended  by  the 
department  in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  the 
$3.6  million  in  1971.  In  other  words,  this 
is  not  an  authorization  of  $6  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  certainly  do. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  there  any  charge  made  for  the  in- 
formation collected  through  this  process? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  a  charge  be- 
ing made,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman, 
to  the  users  of  the  data.  At  first  it  had 
been  expected  that  the  return  would  be 
something  on  the  order  of  25  percent  of 
the  overall  costs,  but  this,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  review  it,  was  an  optimistic 
figure.  It  is  expected  that  the  users  will 
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r^ray  something  along  the  line  of  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  overall  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  presently  pajring 
10  to  15  percent  or  wUl  be  in  the  future? 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  not  the  25  per- 
cent which,  as  the  gentleman  said,  was 
a  little  overoptimistic? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  compare 
with  the  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  this  purpose?  We  have  had  enough 
experience  now,  I  presume,  to  judge  that. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  estimate  is  based 
on  a  long-range  study  of  this  particiilar 
situation.  We  really  have  not  had  that 
much  experience  from  what  we  have 
done  since  1969.  Rather,  this  estimate  is 
based  on  a  review  of  the  overall  situa- 
tion and  how  it  looks  for  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  talking  now 
about  the  percentage  return  or  the  fee 
charged  as  a  percent  of  the  cost — the 
fees  p^d  to  the  Government. 
_  May.. I  ask  this  question:  Do  these 
fimds  go  to  the  General  Treasury  or  are 
they  returned  to  NASA? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  This  is  not  a  NASA 
activity;  this  is  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  funds  go  back  to  the 
General  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  money  then  goes  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  goes  back  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Did  you  have  a  full 
year's  appropriation  last  year? 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  1969? 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  was  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriation  last 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  actual  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year? 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  $1.9  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  step-up  to  $2.4  million  in  fiscal  1970 
and  to  $3.6  million  in  1971? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Because  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  we  were  just  getting  im- 
derway.  It  was  imderstood  that  it  would 
gradually  increase  to  something  on  the 
order  of  $18  to  $20  million  over  the 
course  of  many  years.  That  overall  figure 
also  has  now  been  reduced  because  since 
we  have  begim  doing  this  other  countries 
have  begun  to  r>articipate,  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  overall  job  will  be  done 
in  a  cheaper  way.  Nonetheless,  the  in- 
crease as  we  go  along  is  to  develop  a 
capability  to  handle  this  very  important 
matter  and  to  develop  the  personnel  and 
capability  to  do  it.  We  will  naturally 
start  with  the  low  sum,  and  we  will  work 
up  from  there.  As  I  said,  we  expect  next 
year  an  expenditure  in  the  amount  of 
$3.6  million. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
demand  for  this  type  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
data  organizations  of  the  industrial  and 
academic  communities? 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
demand.  The  reason  this  program  was 
developed  was  because  of  this  need  and 
the  inability  of  the  private  sector  in  fact 
to  be  able  to  do  it  because  of  its  com- 
plex nature. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
splendid  contribution  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Development  have 
made  in  several  very  important  areas, 
including  some  very  complicated  scien- 
tific fields.  There  also  exists  an  excel- 
lent working  relationship  between  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
in  matters  dealing  particularly  with 
problems  in  the  field  of  pollution.  I  luiow 
the  chairman  understands  that  we  are 
interested  in  this  question  of  pollution. 

Although  I  do  believe  we  are  in  agree- 
ment, for  clarification  of  the  Record, 
may  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  in  the  report  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2,  the  last  paragraph, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

To  date  the  program  In  the  field  or  chemi- 
cal kinetics  has  emphasized  the  analysis  ol 
data  on  the  chemical  reactions  of  gases.  In 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  this  emphasis  will 
shift  to  the  chemical  reactions  of  solutions 
because  of  the  need  for  this  data  to  combat 
water  pollution. 

Then  at  the  top  of  page  3— and  this 
in  my  opinion  needs  clarification — there 
is  the  following: 

In  order  to  develop  procedures  to  control 
stream  and  river  pollution.  It  Is  neceesary 
to  understand  the  rates  and  mechanisms  of 
reactions  of  possible  pollutants  with  water. 

The  question  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentl^nan,  my  very  good  friend,  is 
this:  Is  it  correct  that  these  provisions 
would  not  provide  or  authorize  you  to 
make  grants  to  research  what  is  oc- 
curring in  various  solutions  and  in  vari- 
ous technical  fields,  but  this  merely  au- 
thorizes the  collection  of  data  as 
developed  from  other  sources? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  What  this  does  is  to 
develop  and  evaluate  information  on 
such  matters,  for  example,  as  waste  soap. 
Soap  disolves  in  water  and  this  is  de- 
signed to  determine  at  what  rate  it  dis- 
solves and  this  information  cam  then  be 
evaluated.  This  would  involve  not  only 
soaps,  but  detergents  and  other  soluble 
matters.  Then  this  information  would  be 
put  together  and  evaluated  in  a  critical 
way  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
water  pollution  programs  which  come 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
serves.  Similarly,  the  work  being  done  in 
various  other  fields  such  as  nuclear  en- 
ergy would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  because  we  have  already  au- 
thorized for  research  and  demonstration 
grants,  grants  to  attempt  to  solve  many 
problems  which  remain  unsolvable  and 
to  seek  solutions  to  control  some  of  these 
sophisticated  chemicals.  We  have  al- 


ready authorized  anywhere  from  $60  to 
$100  million  in  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  no  conflict  in  this 

regard.  The  information  which  will 
come  from  this  program  is  the  kind  of 
information  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  then 
which  is  compiled  into  this  list  of  criti- 
cal data.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  area,  but 
it  is  a  compilation  of  such  information 
wherever  it  might  be  found  so  that  it 
can  be  made  available,  and  it  preserves 
the  work  being  done  through  research 
in  the  area  which  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing and  in  many  other  areas  as  well. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  answered  and  clarified  my 
questions  to  my  satisfaction. 

We  have  authorized  seven  regional 
and  two  national  water  pollution  control 
laboratories  for  the  first  time  which 
delve  in  great  depth  into  very  compli- 
cated and  precise  problems,  including 
chemical  studies  and  reactions  that  lead 
to  pollution,  causes  of  pollution  and 
stei>s  or  procedures  necessary  to  abate 
that  pollution  or  maintain  it  at  a  permis- 
sible level.  This  operation  would  au- 
thorize the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  gath- 
er this  data  from  all  sources,  whether 
it  be  a  Federal  laboratory,  a  university, 
or  a  chemical  industry. 

The  proposal  made  here  would  be  to 
allow  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  gather 
all  this  information  into  a  readily  avail- 
able booklet.  It  may  even  be  computer- 
ized. Their  purpose  would  not  be  that  of 
going  into  creative  research  work,  but 
merely  the  collecting  and  the  filing  of 
other  research  work. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  regard.  Wherever  this  information 
is  available,  and  after  it  is  analyzed,  it 
can  be  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  So  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
might  not  be  working  just  in  this  one 
particular  area,  but  in  other  areas  as 
well,  and  perhaps  in  conjunction  with 
other  groups.  The  results  of  the  work 
of  an  agency  such  as  the  one  the  gentle- 
man referred  to,  having  special  talents 
to  do  that  particular  research,  would  do 
it,  and  the  results  would  then  be  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him.  This  is  a  very  badly  needed 
service,  especially  with  the  proliferation 
of  scientific  knowledge  into  so  many 
complex  and  highly  specialized  fields. 
The  average,  busy  scientist,  regardless  of 
the  area  in  which  he  specializes  or  works, 
needs  such  assistance  so  that  that  in- 
formation and  data  can  be  readily  avail- 
able to  him  from  a  central  source. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation  and  for  his  clarifica- 
tion, and  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  having 
done  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Beli.)  . 
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Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  H.R. 
4284,  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act. 
I  would  also  like  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut on  his  remarks  and  on  his  diligent 
performance  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development. 

This  legislation  was  imanimously  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Dr.  Allen  Astin,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  that  the  standard 
reference  data  program  is  one  of  the 
Bureau's  most  sophisticated  activities 
and  is  one  which  contributes  significantly 
to  understanding  and  communication 
among  scientists  and  engineers. 

Both  the  sophistication  and  the  need 
for  the  program  are,  I  believe,  self  evi- 
dent. 

The  acceleration  of  scientific  techno- 
logical achievements  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  breathtaking. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
for  just  a  moment  on  the  fact  that  the 
extent  of  accomplishments  in  science  and 
technology  since  World  War  II  will  be 
duplicated  in  the  next  5  years. 

Indeed,  the  flood  of  information  pour- 
ing from  the  world's  laboratories  has 
nearly  overcome  the  capacity  of  normal 
scientific  processes  to  digest  it. 

The  standard  reference  data  system 
exists  to  keep  this  output  manageable. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  an  open-ended  authori- 
zation. 

The  Fulton  amendment  adopted  by 
this  body  on  August  14,  1967,  provides 
for  annual  authorizations,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  foresight. 

Annual  review  will  allow  us  continu- 
ing infiuence  over  the  management  of 
all  this  material,  its  availability  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues recognize  the  essential  function 
performed  by  the  national  standard  ref- 
erence data  program  and  give  their  full 
support  to  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  excellent 
statement  and  commend  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  on  this  legislation  as  well 
as  the  full  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  this  legislation. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  have  available  for  our  engi- 
neers and  scientists  the  fruits  of  science 
and  modern  progress  and  be  able  to  have 
this  information  readily  available  in 
many  fields  and  disciplines. 

So  I  strongly  feel  this  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller),  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, for  centuries  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  sort  and  classify  and  store  the 
results  of  scientific  investigations.  This 
store  is  a  resource  from  which  scientists 
and  engineers  draw  information  on  the 
matter  and  materials  of  the  world  in 
order  to  fashion  the  goods  upon  which 
our  standard  of  living  is  based. 

But  the  exponential  growth  of  the  vol- 
ume of  scientific  results  being  produced 
has  left  the  old  fashioned  sort  and  store 
operations  way  behind.  The  new  mate- 
rial is  so  vast  that  the  sorting  cannot  be 
kept  up  to  date;  even  the  sorted  data 
includes  unreliable  numbers,  contradic- 
tory numbers.  The  scientist  or  engineer 
who  needs  this  information  is  in  for  a 
time-consuming  and  often  frustrating 
time.  His  time  and  his  frustration  add  up 
to  a  colossal  waste  over  the  whole  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  activity. 

The  new  concept  introduced  by  the 
standard  reference  data  system  is  the 
comprehensive,  systematic  evaluation  of 
data  so  that  they  are  available  when  and 
where  needed.  Experts  select  only  those 
numbers  for  the  properties  of  matter  tmd 
materials  they  believe  to  be  the  most 
reliable.  The  result  is  a  much  reduced 
searching  time,  and  a  much  increased 
chance  of  finding  useful  and  reliable 
data. 

The  data  we  are  tallcing  about  here  are 
the  life  blood  of  our  modem  technology. 
A  nuclear  power  plant  designer  decides 
how  much  cooling  fluid  is  required  by 
knowing  how  rapidly  heat  is  conducted 
through  the  coating  of  the  uranium  fuel 
element  in  the  reactor  core,  how  rapidly 
heat  is  conducted  through  the  shielding 
material,  and  how  rapidly  heat  is  trans- 
ferred though  the  material  of  the  steam 
generator.  To  the  extent  that  these  data 
do  not  exist,  are  not  readily  available,  or 
are  unrehable,  we  delay  the  progress  of 
our  technology  and  waste  our  resources. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  operating  standard 
reference  data  system,  but  this  program 
requires  our  continuing  support.  It  can 
enhance  our  scientific  and  technological 
progress  at  a  relatively  miniscule  invest- 
ment, and  I  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
standard  reference  data  program  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  an  excellent  program  that 
is  directed  at  solving  the  problem  of 
recording,  validating,  and  storing  the 
world's  scientific  and  technical  output. 
The  program  allows  for  a  sifting  through 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  data  on  the 
properties  of  matter  and  materials  pro- 
duced by  modem  science  and  technology 
to  find  the  most  reliable  and  accurate 
values  of  these  properties. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  that  the  in- 
dividual scientist  and  engineer  need  not 
do  this  sort  of  work  himself.  Because  of 
this,  the  pn^ram  not  only  saves  valuable 
time  and  manpower  in  science  and  in- 
dustry but  also  gives  us  reliable  stand- 
ards, universally  accepted. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  need  for  sci- 
entific and  technological  information 
now  and  in  the  next  decade  that  will  give 
us  the  answers  to  solving  our  problems 
of  hunger,  pollution,  overcrowded  cities, 
and  the  greater  use  of  our  resources.  Any 


program  that  will  aid  our  scientists  and 
technologists  in  gaining  time  in  reaching 
decisions  needs  our  support. 

Significantly,  the  Soviet  Union  pat- 
terned their  standard  reference  data 
system  after  ours  and  I  feel  the  follow- 
ing article  from  a  Soviet  Union  publi- 
cation in  August  of  1966  is  of  Interest  to 
the  Members : 

Prom  the  experience  gained  by  the  na- 
tional service  of  the  USA  and  the  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  such  a  serv- 
ice In  our  country,  it  Is  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  GSSSD  (SUte  Service  of  Standard 
Reference  Data)  Is  a  highly  economical  sys- 
tem. The  application  of  this  service  on  a 
coimtrywlde  scale  will  help  sharply  to  re- 
duce the  time  spent  by  experts  In  science 
and  technology  on  obtaining  information,  to 
decrease  rejects  due  to  unreliable  data  on 
the  properties  of  substances  and  materials  at 
all  the  stages  of  industrial  planning,  pro- 
duction, utilization,  and  repairs;  to  speed 
up  adoption  of  new  materials  in  production, 
and  eliminate  the  duplication  of  work.  The 
profits  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  GSSSD 
activity  on  a  national  scale  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  expenditure  required  for  Its  es- 
tablishment. 

The  standard  reference  data  bill,  H.R. 
4284,  is  sensible  and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  standard  reference  data  program  is 
ail  important  program  and  should  be 
supported.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
the  bill  was  imanimously  reported  by  the 
committee. 

I  believe  one  point  which  deserves  em- 
phasis is  that  the  Government  itself  is  a 
major  user  of  standard  reference  data. 
The  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  many  other  agencies  are  criti- 
cally dependent  upon  accurate  data.  The 
design  of  rocket  engines,  life  support  sys- 
tems, long-range  communication  sys- 
tems, and  nuclear  reactors  all  require 
data  of  extremely  high  accuracy.  And 
from  what  I  understand,  our  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  missile  defense  often 
depend  upon  standard  reference  data  in 
the  areas  of  chemical  kinetics,  atomic 
and  molecular  properties,  and  thermo- 
dynamic and  transport  properties.  In 
planning  its  program,  the  needs  of  the 
Government  are  always  considered  and 
provided  by  the  Bureau. 

Another  way  to  illustrate  the  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  standard  data  is  to 
consider  the  production  of  the  raw  data 
wliich  is  evaluation.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the 
producers  of  data  from  the  documenta- 
tion which  is  present  in  the  standard  data 
publications,  and  the  Bureau  recently 
made  a  survey  of  the  references  quoted 
in  three  of  their  publications  which  ap- 
peared during  fiscal  year  1969 — NSRDS- 
NBS-15,  20,  and  25.  Among  references  to 
work  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
over  70  percent  gave  acknowledgments 
of  work  done  by  or  for  specific  Govern- 
ment agencies,  mainly  AEC,  DOD,  and 
NSF.  In  addition,  this  figure  tends  to 
imderestimate  the  actual  Government 
involvement,  since  it  covers  only  specific 
projects  and  grants  and  does  not  con- 
sider the  more  general  forms  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  universities  which 
may  in  fact  be  used  to  conduct  research. 

In  tills  light,  the  standard  data  pro- 
gram may  be  considered  as  an  integral 
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part  of  the  total  Government  research 
and  development  program.  The  utility  of 
the  research  supported  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Ctovemment  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  conscdldatlcHi,  critical 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  which  is 
carried  out  by  the  Bureaa  I  should  also 
point  out  that  the  cost  of  this  program 
is  a  very  small  fi;^lon — perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent — of  the  total  Govern- 
ment support  of  bftsic  research  alone, 
and  an  even  smaller  fraction  of  the  |16 
billion  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment effort.  If  these  fimds  for  the 
standard  data  program  oan  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  R.  ft  D.  program, 
then  I  believe  the  funds  will  have  been 
well  ^>ent. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  programs  in  Gov- 
ernment where  we  can  take  advantage  of, 
and  receive  a  benefit  from,  the  research 
work  being  conducted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— Russia.   England.  Germany,  and 
France.  Another  interesting  point  which 
came  out  of  this  survey  I  mentioned  is 
that  51  percent  of  the  references  cover 
work  done  In  foreign  laboratories.  Much 
of  this  foreign  work  was  reported  in  ob- 
sctire  journals,  and  was  conducted  in 
laboratories  whose  competence  would  be 
unknown  to  many  American  scientists 
and  engineers.  By  making  these  foreign 
results  available  to  U.S.  scientists  after 
critical  evaluation  by  the  Bureau,  it  is 
possible  to  realize  a  considerable  sav- 
ings. It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
meaningful    quantitative    estimate    of 
these  savings,  but  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
evaluated  data  of  foreign  origin  were 
not  available,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat many  of  the  measurements  in  U.S. 
laboratories. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
have  no  fiuiiier  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thcM 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the    Department    of    Commerce    such    siuns 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  yean  1970 
and    1971,    but   not    to    exceed    a   total    of 
$6,000,000.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act   (Public  Law 
90-396;  82  Stat.  339) . 

Mr.  DADDARIO  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  bill  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMicrrrEB  amzndmxnt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  lines 
6  and  7,  strike  "and  such  auios  as  may  be 
necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  4284)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Stand- 
ard Reference  Data  Act,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  446-  he  reported  the 
bill  bcLck  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  367,  nays  2,  not  voting  63, 
asfoUows: 

[Roll  No.  104] 
YKAS— 367 

Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Oowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 
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Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhll)   N.C. 
Broyhlli.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 


Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,Tenn. 

Pallon 

Parbeteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Grlfflths 

Grover 

Oubser 


Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCIoekey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Martin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MeskUl 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlpshall 

Mlze 

MizeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 


MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 


Gross 


Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

PurceU 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  lU. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

NATS— 2 

Michel 

NOT  VOTINO— 63 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spnnger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abbltt 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Berry 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brock 

Burton,  Calif. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Collier 

Cunningham 
Dawson 
Dent 


Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Flowers 

Foley 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Joelaon 

Jonas 

Kirwan 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCloty 


Mann 

Nix 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roybal 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Tunney 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yatron 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

hh.  Carey  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Asixbrook. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  JoelBon  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Abbott  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr  McClory. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  ISr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  sues  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  Chiaholm  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
PoweU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETURN  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  S.  1583, 
APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMO- 
TIONS IN  THE  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT AND  ACCOMPANYING 
PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  request  from  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  1583)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  that  appointments  and  pro- 
motions in  the  Post  Office  Department,  in- 
cluding the  postal  field  service,  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness",  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers. 

PARI.TAinCNTART    INQITIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp^iker,  Is  this  the 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
on  Tuesday  morning  without  any  debate 
whatsoever,  the  only  explanation  being 
the  bill  as  printed  in  the  Recoro? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  not 
aware  of  what  action  took  place  in  the 
other  body. 


The  Chair  is  aware  of  the  action  of 
the  other  body  which  is  now  before  the 
House. 

Without  objection,  the  request  of  the 
Senate  is  agreed  to,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  dis- 
charged from  furtiier  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  1583,  and  the  Clerk  will  return 
the  bUl  to  the  Senate. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reg>onse 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  we  have  finished  the  legisla- 
tive business  for  this  week. 

TTie  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  16 
District  bills  as  follows: 

H.R.  9551,  Metropolitan  Police  Band; 

HJl.  1783,  to  incorporate  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America; 

HM.  257,  to  prohibit  picketing  near 
church; 

H.R.  4183,  pensions  to  retired  p>olice 
and  firemen's  widows; 

HJl.  4184,  to  equalize  retirement  bene- 
fits for  totally  disabled  police  and  fire- 
men; 

Hil.  9548,  to  exempt  Maryland  and 
Virginia  wages  from  attachment  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

H.R.  6947,  to  amend  grandfather  clause 
regarding  chancery  locations; 

H.R.  9549,  to  amend  Podiatry  Act: 

H.R.  9553,  to  amend  District  of  Colum- 
bia Minimum  Wage  Act  for  hospital  em- 
ployees; 

H.R.  4181,  to  amend  statute  of  limita- 
tions regarding  actions  on  pr(H>erty  im- 
ptx}veinents ; 

HJl.  255,  to  deduct  interest  in  advance 
on  installment  loans; 

HJl.  12677,  to  convey  property  to  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society; 

H.R.  8868,  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles; 

HJl.  12720,  to  convey  property  to 
Washington  International  School,  Inc.; 

H.R.  5967,  two  auto  tags  per  Member; 
said 

H.R.  12671,  to  permit  emplo3rment  of 
minors,  14  to  16. 

On  Tuesday: 

H.R.  4018,  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965 — open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday:  No  legislative  business. 

On  Thursday: 

HJl.  7491,  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes — open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  8261,  acquisition  of  control  of  air 
carriers— open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 
making  in  order  the  committee  substitute 


as  an  original  bill  for  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
later. 


APOLLO  11  LAUNCHING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers are  aware  that  the  Apollo  11  launch, 
one  of  the  historic  events  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day next.  Many  Members  are  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  launching.  As  I  im- 
derstand,  all  Members  have  been  invited. 
In  view  of  that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Tues- 
day next,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Thursday 
next. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  dire 
necessity  to  meet  the  financial  crisis  that 
this  country  is  in,  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  reason  at  all  why  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  should  be  spent  to 
transport  to  Florida — I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
wives  or  other  members  of  their  fami- 
lies— to  this  launching.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  this  enterprise  is  going  to 
cost,  but  I  do  know  it  will  cost  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money.  I  have  no  other 
way  of  protesting  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  ill-advised 
operations  that  we  could  have  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentl«nan  is  a  very 
responsible  and  important  member  of 
thejjartj-  wiiich  operates  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  administration? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  I  imderstand,  the  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  launching  has 
come  from  the  administration,  not  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  remarks  that  I  just 
made  still  apply,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, regardless  of  whose  administra- 
tion it  came  from. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  just  as 
concerned  as  the  gentleman  is. 

About  60  years  ago,  here  on  the  House 
fioor,  the  same  kind  of  debate  was  tak- 
ing place  on  the  airplane.  The  House  was 
told  that  it  would  never  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  our  country.  I  wonder  what 
the  Members  who  stated  such  views 
would  say  if  they  were  here  today? 

We  are  spending  between  $3  and  $4 
blUion  a  year  on  our  space  program.  I 
do  not  beheve  there  is  any  way  that  a 
layman,  such  as  our  Members  are,  can 
have  a  feeling  for  the  space  program 
without  just  flat  seeing  part  of  it.  and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  p(H>ular  subject  for 
our  pe(H}le  today,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  very  sorry  the  gentleman  feels 
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the  way  he  does.  I  wish  he  would  go 
down  to  Florida.  If  he  would  go  down 
there  and  see  something  of  our  space 
program  and  how  it  is  operating,  he 
would  get  a  feel  of  what  our  country  is 
doing.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
today  our  country  is  on  top  of,  it  is  the 
space  program.  Around  the  world  there 
is  nothing  that  gives  our  country  a  bet- 
ter image  than  our  space  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
thing  that  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
contribute  by  way  of  a  safe  laimchlng 
of  this  vehicle  or  the  safe  return  to 
earth  of  this  vehicle  by  having  taken  a 
trip  down  to  Florida.  I  do  know  one 
thing.  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  a  television  set.  I  intend  to 
_  be  watching  on  television,  to  the  extent 
of  the  time  I  have  to  devote  to  it.  I  will 
be  interested  in  reading  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  hearing  radio  accounts  of 
this  launching  and  the  flight  of  this 
vehicle.  Yes,  of  course,  I  will,  but  I  do 
not  need  to  go  to  Florida  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  that  purpose  in 
an  enterprise  to  which  I  could  make  no 
gQOd  contribution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  are 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
been  present  for  one  laimchlng,  and  I 
would  tell  the  gentleman  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  who  would  say  he  could 
have  learned  from  TV  what  he  saw  going 
on  down  there  while  witnessing  the 
launch.  It  is  just  different.  That  is  all 
there  Is  to  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  who,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  a  very  outstanding  Member  of 
the  House,  and  is  certainly  always  con- 
scious of  our  responsibilities  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  observed  the  Apollo  8  launching 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  Inspect  the 
facilities  at  Cape  Kennedy.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  would  have  a  better  working 
basis  on  which  to  judge  future  requests 
for  money  on  the  part  of  NASA  if  he  were 
to  go  down  there  and  see  the  operation. 
I  really  think  the  gentleman  would. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
comment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  can  arrange  a  trip  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  which  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  cent,  will  the  gentleman  go 
down  and  look  over  the  space  program  at 
Cape  Kennedy  and  the  laimching? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  I  do  not  think  I  can  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  launching  by 
making  such  a  trip.  If  I  thought  I  could 
contribute.  I  would  go.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  else  is  going  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  it  other  than  those  who  are 
closely  associated  and  connected  with 
the  program  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  request. 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  withhold  my 
objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
because  I  wanted  to.  make  a  statement 
correcting  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  will  accept  it. 

The  majority  leader  said  this  was  the 
time  of  one  of  our  greatest  days  in  this 
coimtry  when  these  people  will  be 
launched.  I  would  like  to  amend  that 
and  say  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  day  when  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind  we  will 
send  men  out  who  will  put  their  feet  on 
another  celestial  body.  This  is  far  greater 
than  anything  that  has  taken  place.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  accept  the 
request. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman's  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  It  certainly  is  a  momentous 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  world 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
what  has  transpired,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  business  in  order  under 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  Wednesday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


country  for  a  peacetime  purpose,  I  think 
we  will  be  letting  our  U.S.  astronauts 
down.  Our  American  people  do  care,  we 
in  Congress  care,  and  we  will  show  our 
confidence  by  showing  up  to  see  our  U.S 
astronauts  successfully  on  their  way. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1961 
when  President  Kennedy  stated  as  a 
national  goal  that  this  Nation  would  try 
to  make  a  manned  flight  to  the  moon 
and  retimi  within  this  decade,  on  my 
motion  a  rollcall  was  held  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  and  this  House  unani- 
mously authorized  this  particular  joiu-- 
ney  and  this  tremendous  Apollo  program. 
To  me  it  seems  a  shame  that  everyone 
in  this  House  does  not  feel  the  same 
way  and  that  some  very,  very  few  have 
changed  their  minds  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous successes  of  the  United  States 
in  space  to  date. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  cer- 
tain people  lift  their  sights  above  the 
cornstalks  on  either  side  of  the  row 
they  are  hoeing. 

In  peaceful  competition,  I  am  for  our 
team  of  astronauts  to  land  on  the  moon 
fljst,  and  for  our  good  coimtry  to  be 
preeminent  in  space,  science,  technology, 
and  progress. 

Sour  grapes  at  this  time  in  trying  to 
prevent  the  254  Members  of  the  House 
from  going  to  Cape  Kennedy  who  have 
already  accepted  the  invitation  to  cheer 
our  team  on,  will  not  succeed  In  reduc- 
ing our  enthusiasm.  Any  Member  can 
decide  to  stay  home,  but  to  attempt  to 
block  all  the  others  against  their  will 
is  simply  poor  sportsmanship. 

Our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  our  cheers 
ride  with  our  U.S.  astronauts — brave, 
fearless,  and  dedicated,  daring,  com- 
petent, trained,  and  ready.  What  a  time 
to  be  alive,  what  a  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Apollo  program,  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
JULY  14,  1969 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
vnsh  to  make  it  plain  that  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  Apollo  11  launch  at  Cape 
Kennedy  on  Wednesday,  July  16th,  is  a 
bipartisan  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
NASA  Administrator  and  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House.  The  invi- 
tation is  for  the  U.S.  day  of  history, 
man's  first  journey  to  the  moon, 
the  Apollo  11  launch  of  three  U.S.  astro- 
nauts for  the  moon  on  next  Wednesday, 
July  16.  Gee  whillickers,  what  a  day  we 
have,  all  of  us  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  people  back 
these  three  fine  U.S.  astronauts  on  the 
most  dangerous  mission  that  we  have 
ever   had   anybody   undertake   In   this 


SECRETARY  KENNEDY  USES  SCARE 
TACTICS  OF  PRICE  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Kennedy  should  stop  threatening  general 
wage  and  price  controls  as  a  scare  tactic 
about  inflation. 

Wage  and  price  controls  would  have  to 
be  imposed  by  legislation  and  Secretary 
Kennedy  does  not  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting such  a  measure  through  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  de- 
ceiving the  country  through  these  out- 
landish suggestions  of  controls  that  he 
has  no  power  to  impose.  It  is  time  for 
the  Secretary  to  learn  his  job  and  to  face 
up  to  the  hard  facts  involving  our  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  problems.  The  use  of 
scare  tactics  is  childish  and  Ineffective. 

The  imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols would  create  an  administrative 
monstrosity. 

We  would  be  administering  millions  of 
price  and  wage  controls,  and,  as  we  dis- 
covered during  World  War  n,  these  types 


of  controls  are  almost  impossible  to  ad- 
minister fairly.  We  would  create  a  huge 
black  market  operation  and  we  would 
not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
the  legislation  might  be  intended. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  price  controls,  I  would  consider 
wage  and  price  controls  only  as  a  last 
resort  when  other  measures  have  failed. 

The  Secretary  and  the  administration 
could  use  the  great  pwwers  of  moral  sua- 
sion at  their  command  to  control  prices 
in  many  areas.  The  Secretary  could  have 
used  moral  suasion  to  prevent  the  latest 
increase  in  the  prime  lending  rate  by  the 
major  banks.  This  has  been  effective  be- 
fore and  it  would  be  effective  now  if  the 
Secretary  would  use  it.  Instead,  he  re- 
sorts to  silly  and  meaningless  scare  tac- 
tics about  general  statutory  price 
controls. 

By  allowing  the  banks  to  raise  the 
prime  rate.  Secretary  Kennedy  has  al- 
ready cost  the  American  people  an  addi- 
tional $15  billion  a  year  in  excessive,  ex- 
horbitant.  and  usurious  interest  rates. 
After  striking  this  blow  at  the  American 
people,  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
would  not  do  further  damage  by  popping 
off  about  general  wage  and  price  controls. 


IMPROVING  THE  FEDERAL  DONA- 
BLE  PROPERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  anyone  else,  you, 
yourself,  have  an  understanding  of 
and  concern  for  the  Federal  donable 
property  program.  Your  vision  and 
effort  during  the  years  when  you 
sat  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  have  resulted  in  a  program 
which  today  can  rightly  claim  to  have 
given  incalculable  assistance  to  thou- 
sands of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  es- 
sentifil  institutions  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  By  this  program,  authorized 
under  section  203 (j )  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act,  surplus  personal  property  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  may  be  do- 
nated to  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  tax-exempt  organizations  which 
serve  educational,  public  health  or  civil 
defense  purposes.  The  property  to  be  do- 
nated is  transferred  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  special  State 
agencies  in  accordance  with  determina- 
tions and  allocations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  State  agen- 
cies, which  are  required  to  be  established 
by  the  act,  make  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty to  eligible  organizations  within  the 
State.  During  fiscal  year  1968,  personal 
property  originally  costing  the  Govern- 
ment $309,774,429  was  allocated  for 
donation  under  this  program. 

The  last  substantive  smiendment  to  the 
donable  property  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Act  occurred  in  the  87th 
Congress.  Then,  Public  Law  87-786  au- 
thorized donations  to  several  special 
types  of  educational  Institutions  such  as 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
physically  handicapped,  educational  tele- 
vision and  public  libraries.  Since  that 


amendment  in  1962,  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual amendments  affecting  the  donable 
property  program  have  been  proposed. 
None  has  been  enacted.  I  believe  there  is 
a  need  now  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
revisions  of  the  act  which  would 
strengthen  and  otherwise  Improve  the 
efiBciency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  a  bill 
embodying  such  amendments.  These  are 
by  no  means  all  of  the  amendments  which 
have  been  or  are  now  being  proposed  with 
respect  to  the  donable  property  program. 
However,  I  believe  those  in  my  bill  are 
particularly  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. They  have  as  their  general  objective 
the  simplification,  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  affected  Federal  agencies  and  the 
statutory  guidelines  under  which  they 
operate. 

The  principal  things  this  bill  would  do 
are  these :  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  re- 
sponsibility of  allocation  of  personal 
property  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  institutions  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  determined 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  armed 
services,  as  well  as  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  Boy  Clubs,  and  the  USO.  It 
would  simplify  the  operations  of  Federal 
agencies  disposing  of  property  under  the 
exchange/sale  provisions  of  section 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  Act.  It 
would  raise  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  the 
acquisition  cost  of  an  item  on  which  HEW 
may  impose  conditions  and  restrictions 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  property.  It 
would  give  flexibility  to  HEW  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  local  government  in- 
stitution or  tax-exempt  organization 
may  be  regarded  as  serving  an  education- 
al or  public  health  purpose  entitling  it 
to  be  a  donee.  HEW  already  exercises 
this  broader  authority  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  real  property  for 
educational  and  public  health  services 
under  subsection  203 (k)  of  the  act. 

I  believe  that  amendment  of  the  act 
along  the  lines  of  my  bill  would  greatly 
facilitate  efficient  and  economic  opera- 
tion of  the  program  and  correspondingly 
redound  to  the  public  benefit  by  further 
strengthening  the  material  base  of  those 
indispensable  institutions  providing  edu- 
cation, health  protection  and  security 
from  disaster  for  all  of  our  people. 


CLEANING  UP  THE  POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Mr. 
Carl  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Water  Quality  and  Research 
told  a  water  pollution  conference  that 
States  and  localities  must  clean  up  their 
own  poDution  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Klein  was  quoted  by  several  news- 
papers as  saying: 

The  local  governmenta  created  the  pollu- 
tion problem  and  they're  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  the  money  to  solve  It. 


If  that  statement  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary truly  reflects  the  administraUon's 
point  of  view,  then  it  is  Just  another  sad 
example  of  the  many  indications  we  see 
daily  that  our  Government's  priorities 
are  incredibly  out  of  kilter 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  Nation's 
Government  can  sit  in  Washington,  D  C 
suiTounded  by  sewers  which  the  map- 
makers  tell  us  are  really  lakes  and  riv- 
ers and  still  say  that  we  cannot  find 
money  in  the  Federal  Treasury  for  pol- 
lution abatement. 

If  a  Congress  and  an  administration 
can  levy  the  taxes  we  levy,  and  spend 
the  dollars  we  spend  and  stUl  not  pro- 
vide ample  money  to  cleanse  our  rivers 
streams,  and  air,  then  we  simply  do  not 
know  how  to  govern,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  make  intelligent  choices,  and  we 
have  no  sense  of  values  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

In  the  past  6  years.  Congress  has 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963;  the  1965 
and  1966  amendments  to  that  act;  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965;  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966;  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965.  That  legislation  en- 
courages States  to  adopt  environmental 
quality  standards  and  promised  local 
governments  flnancial  help  to  construct 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants.  But 
how  hypocritical  the  promise  of  that 
legislation  appears  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Federal  action. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
the  people  of  this  Nation  believed  Con- 
gress when  it  said  it  would  spend  $1  bil- 
lion to  fight  water  pollution.  But  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  followed  his  predeces- 
sor's disastrous  request  for  just  $214  mil- 
lion to  fund  water  pollution  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1970 — instead  of  the  $1 
billion  promised  and  now,  in  spite  of 
high-sounding  legislation  which  encour- 
ages States  to  establish  water  quality 
standards  by  holding  out  the  promise  of 
Federal  help,  a  top  official  in  the  ad- 
ministration tells  us  that  as  far  as  pollu- 
tion is  concerned,  "we  cannot  do  every- 
thing from  Washington  for  the  locality." 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
has  said  that  more  than  $211  million 
worth  of  municipal  pollution  control  con- 
struction is  required  in  the  next  6  years. 
Federal  aid  has  been  requested  this  year 
for  93  projects,  but  will  only  be  available 
for  approximately  12. 

Unless  we  can  come  to  our  senses,  his- 
tory will  tell  that  ours  was  a  generation 
which  worked  with  computers  of  un- 
imaginable complexity,  sent  men  to  the 
moon,  and  functioned  with  thousands  of 
devices  which  are  a  gadgetmaker's 
dream,  but  did  not  show  the  wisdom, 
the  good  sense,  or  even  the  good  taste 
to  clean  up  its  own  habitat. 


TO  INCREASE  BANKING  COMPETI- 
TION IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
REGION 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague.  Congressman 
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ANircrNzio,  In  introducing  a  bill  to  allow 
expansion  of  banking  institutions  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  economic  argiiments 
for  this  legislation  to  increase  banking 
competition  in  the  National  Capital 
region. 

Let  us  try  to  get  the  economy  of  the 
National  Capital  region  in  perspective. 
First  of  all.  you  may  be  surprised  to 
discover  how  vital  and  growing  this  area 
truly  is.  Table  I  will  show  you  our  growth 
rate — measured  by  population  and  per- 
sonal income — and  comparable  growth 
rates  in  other  metropolitan  areas. 

You  can  see  from  this  table  that  the 
National  Capital  region  has  had  a  higher 
growth  rate  in  income  and  population 
than  any  of  the  20  largest  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  Nation — greater  than  the 
spectacular  records  of  Dallas,  Houston. 
Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Another  interesting  statistic  is  the 
vitality  of  the  central  city,  the  District. 
Table  n  compares  employment  growth 
in  the  District  with  the  other  large  cen- 
tral citi^  Sometimes  we  are  inclined 
to  look  9tJthe  District  of  Colimibia  as  a 
city  with  declining  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  District's  record  in  em- 
ployment growth  is  the  highest  in  the 
Nation — 6  percent  ahead  of  second- 
place  San  Francisco. 

Table  m  also  supports  our  argument 
that  the  District  is  a  vital  economic  force. 
The  latest  income  data  available — for 
1966 — show   that   the   total   income  of 
the  metropolitan  area  was  $9.3  billion. 
Of  this  total.  $5.7  billion,  or  61  percent 
of  the  total  was  earned  in  the  District. 
Still    another    interesting    economic 
statistic  is  the  relationship  of  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  to  the  total  personal  income 
by  a  factor  of  2.75  you  will  come  very 
close  to  predicting  the  total  personal  in- 
come of  the  area. 

What  all  this  proves  to  us  is  that  the 
National  Capital  region  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  fastest  growing  parts  of 
the  country.  These  figures  also  indicate 
that  the  real  xmderljring  base  of  this  eco- 
nomic vitality  is  the  Federal  payroll  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — supplying  a 
source  of  basic  income  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  in  turn  serviced  by  the 
retail  and  service  establishments  includ- 
ing banks  in  this  area. 

Now  let  ixs  turn  to  some  figures  that 
are  not  so  encouraging.  The  total  area  is 
doing  fine.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of 
the  District. 

If  you  will  turn  to  table  V.  you  will  find 
that  in  1950  most  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  District  went  to  District  resi- 
dents. But  some  time  between  1950  and 
1959,  the  tide  turned,  and  the  suburban 
areas  moved  ahead  of  District  totaJs. 

Table  V  shows  that  in  1950,  58  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  the  metropolitan 
area  went  to  persons  who  lived  in  the 
District.  By  1967  only  33  percent  of  area 
income  went  to  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents. 

What  happened?  Table  VI  gives  you 
the  answer. 

Table  VI  shows  that  in  1960,  53  percent 
of  the  jobs  in  the  District  were  held  by 
District  of  Colmnbia  residents.  By  1968 
this  percentage  had  dropped  to  40  per- 


cent. There  was  an  absolute  loss  of  nearly 
17.000  jobs  by  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents in  this  8-yeftr  period. 

On  the  other  hsmd  commuters  from 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs  in- 
creased their  percentage  of  District  Jobs 
from  47  percent  in  1960  to  55  percent  in 
1968 — an  absolute  increase  of  about  125  - 
000  Jobs. 

Some  341,000  suburban  residents  come 
to  the  District  every  day  to  work — 200,000 
from  Maryland  and  141,000  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

All  this  shows  that  the  District  has 
been,  is  now,  and  will  be  a  dynamic  and 
vital  source  of  employment  and  income 
because  of  the  Federal  payroll.  But  it 
also  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees working  in  the  District  pocket 
their  paychecks  and  go  home  to  the  sub- 
urbs. The  figures  on  retail  sales  and  bank 
deposits  show  that  the  tendency  is  to 
deposit  their  checks  in  suburban  banks 
and  to  spend  their  money  in  suburban 
retail  stores. 

The  reason  is  quite  simple— the  ladies 
control  the  bank  accounts  and  spend  the 
money.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  using 
the  most  convenient  stores  and  the  most 
convenient  banks. 

The  large  retail  establishments  of  the 
District  have  long  ago  recognized  this 
fact  and  kept  abreast  of  the  trend  by 
putting  their  stores  near  their  custom- 
ers. In  doing  so  they  did  not  desert  the 
District.  On  the  contrary  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  sales  in  the  suburbs  have 
helped  these  retailers  maintain  their 
level  of  service  in  the  District. 

District  banks  on  the  other  hand  have 
not  been  able  to  compete  for  the  pay- 
roll checks  that  go  out  of  the  District 
each  pay  day  to  the  suburbs  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  We  have  tried,  but  no  de- 
vice— bank  by  mail — or  others  today  is 
as  effective  as  a  conveniently  located 
bank.  We  run  into  a  wall— a  legislative 
wall — at  the  District  borders  and  cannot 
move  out  with  people  who  have  been  our 
customers. 

Table  vn  shows  that  District  of  Co- 
lumbia banks  held  83.8  percent  of  the 
area  deposits  in  1947.  By  1968  this  figure 
had  dropped  to  55  percent. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  picture  is 
to  compare  the  relative  growth  in  de- 
posits. Prom  1955  to  1957  the  deposits  of 
District  banks  increased  by  88  percent. 
The  deposits  of  suburban  banks  in- 
creased by  334  percent. 

If  the  trend  continues,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  a  sudden  reversal,  the 
District  banks  will  unquestionably  play 
a  greatly  diminished  role  in  the  banking 
competition  in  this  area. 

Indeed  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a  day 
when  District  of  Columbia  banks  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  credit  de- 
mands of  the  District.  If  the  District 
economy  is  revitalized,  as  it  must  be 
and  will  be,  large  commercial  credits  will 
be  needed.  The  question  arises — Where 
will  the  District  banks  get  the  deposits 
to  meet  the  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  figures  indi- 
cate to  me  that  the  restrictions  limiting 
District  banks  to  the  61  square  miles  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  pose  a  real 
threat  to  the  orderly  growth  of  the  whole 
area.  The  bill  will  increase  competition 
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Uiroughout  the  area  and  provide  a  sound 
banking  base  for  future  growth. 

As  a  separate  but  I  believe  related 
presentation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  draw  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  political  econ- 
omies of  the  Washington.  D.C..  area  It 

£^*''*'*'®'  ®^®"  understandable,  that 
a  bill  with  the  thrust  and  purpose  of  this 
one  will  be  energetically  opposed  by  in- 
terests   in   the   Immediate   counties   of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Basically  i  be- 
lieve such  opposition  is  m-dlrected  in 
that  the  improvement  of  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  banks  of  the  single  eco- 
nomicaUy   interdependent  metropolitan 
area  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  with- 
in  the  perimeters  regardless   of  State 
lines.  However,  if  this  be  disputed,  would 
it  be  unfair  to  note  that  history  has  pro- 
vided an  abundance  of  example  of  de- 
cisions which  time  proved  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  favor  of  the  contiguous  State 
areas  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  if 
not  a  burden  certainly  of  lesser  or  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  District? 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  for  once 
a  primacy  of  consideration  be  bent  to- 
wards the  interest  of  economic  entities 
within  the  District?   Surely   there  are 
some  of  my  coUeagues  who  must  feel  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  set  up 
as  the  personal  thralldom  of  the  two 
neighboring  states.  In  this  instance  a 
determination  can  be  made  in  this  legis- 
lation to  form  an  approach  to  a  bank- 
ing problem,  singularly  acute  within  the 
District,  which  can  in  the  long  run  work 
beneficially    for    all    those    within    the 
metropolitan  district  which  has  at  its 
hub  and  at  its  heart  the  National  Capi- 
tal   A  National  Capital  which  requires 
ajnd  deserves  some  privacy  and  some  of 
the  short-term  consideration  so  long  ex- 
tended  the  neighboring  States  at  the 
Capital's  expense— the  careful  and  favor- 
able  consideration  of  this  proposal   is 
earnestly  solicited  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  Banking  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee could  hold  early  hearings. 

TABLE  l.-INCOME  AND  POPUUTION  GROWTH  IN  20 
URGEST  AREAS 


Rank     SMSA 


Total 

personal 

19671 

income 

(billions) 


Average 
annual 
percent 

increase 
in  total 

personal 

Income 

1959-67 1 


Average 
annual 
percent 
increase 
in  pop- 
ulation, 
1960-67-' 


9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19.. 
20.. 


.  New  York.... 

Los  Angeles. . 

Chicaao 

.  Philadelphia.. 

.  Detroit 

.  San  Francisco. 

-  Boston 

.  Washington... 
.  SL  Louis 

.  Pittsburgh.... 
.  Cleveland 

-  Newark 

-  Baltimore 

-  Minneapolis 

.  Houston 

.  Seattle    

.  Milwaukee 

.  Patterson 

Dallas 

CirKinnati 


$50.2 
28.8 
28.1 
16.4 
15.8 
13.3 
13.1 
101 
8.2 
8.1 
7.7 
7.6 
6.8 
6.5 
5.7 
5.2 
5.1 
4.8 
4.9 
4.6 


5.7 
6.4 
5.8 
5.5 
6.6 
7.0 
5.9 
8.0 
5.8 
4.4 
5.2 
6.2 
6.4 
6.8 
7.3 
7.2 
5.4 
6.7 
7.4 
4.8 


1.1 

1.8 
1.2 
1.4 
1.3 
1.8 

.6 
4.0 
1.3 

.1 
I.O 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
3.8 
1.9 

.7 
1.8 
3.3 
1.0 


■  Survey  of  General  Business  (May  1969) 
=  Bureau  of  the  Census,  series  P-25. 


Note.- Summary:  Highest  growth  In  the  Washington  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area. 
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l^.£rs:^lu7^V^:Z'S^^l^^^^^^  T^tEVK-CHANCE  IN  CENTRAL  C.TY  JOBS  HELD  BY  ,N-COMMUTERS.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  1960^ 


Annual  average  percent 
""i  in 
19 


growth  in  emptoyment, 
l»»-65 


Central  city 


New  York \q  15 

Chicago '1  I'fi 

Philadelphia .'J  {5 

San  Francisco iO  3  4 

Boston 3  j'4 

Washing 2.J  45 

St.  Louis .$  jc 

Newark 1.1  J^ 

Baltimore |i  \^ 

Minneapotis 9  »  6 

Patterson .«  3;5 

>  Employment  data  had  to  be  used  for  this  comparison  rathe' 
than  rncome  data  because  the  latter  not  available  for  citiet' 
except  Washington,  O.C. 

-A'^T-P'""'"*"'  •*»*»  'Of  •he  central  city  available  for  11  of  the 
20  SMSA  s  of  table  I. 

Note:  Conclusions:  Washington  employment  growth  is  highest 
In  both  the  central  city  and  SMS  A  lor  the  largest  SMSA's 

Source:  Lewis  Wilfred,  Jr.  "Urban  Growth  and  Suburbaniza- 
tion of  Employment— Some  New  Data,"  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution (1969). 

TABLE  lll.-INCOME  BY  PLACE  OF  WORK  IN  THE 
WASHINGTON  AREA 

District  of 
'Mrs  Columbia     Suburbs        SMSA> 

1950 2.3  08  3.1 

960 3.8  2.0  5.8 

1966 _  5.7  3g  93 

1975  (projected) 10  3  8.0  183 

Percent  annual  growth  1966- 
75 26.8  »9.37  J8.0 

>  SMSA=Standard  metropolitan  statistkral  area. 
=  Income  growth  by  place  of  work  is  the  highest  of  the  largest 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States 

Source:  Component  analysis  using  data  from :  U.S.  Department 
ot  Commerce,  Regional  Economic  Information  System'  US 
Department  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business  (August 
1968):  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census 
County,  Business  Patterns;  U.S.  Civil  ServKe  Commission 
employment  data. 

TABLE  IV.-ECONOMIC  MODEL  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AND  SMSA  GROWTH 

For  all  prKtical  purposes,  the  total  personal  income  of  Distrkrt 
of  Columbia,  the  suburbs  or  the  SMSA  (metropolitan  area) 
equals: 

TPI=2.75Egr. 

TPI  =  Total  personal  income  in  billwns  of  current  dollars 

Egr= Earnings  of  Government  emptoyees  resMing  in  area. 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  and  estimated  data  shows: 


Estimated  TPI 


Egr     2.75  Egr 


SMSA  (Washington  standard 
metrop:litan  statistical 
area): 

!2J0 377.7  1,020 

950 1.114.3  3.080 

1959 2.030.2  5,570 

1966 3.333.5  9.180 


Actual 
TPI 


1.080 
3.060 
5,450 
9.290 


TABLE  V.-TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  AND  SUBURBS  (1950-75)  BY  PUCE  OF 
RESIDENCE 

The  total  person  income  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  ite  suburbs  (remainder  of  the  Washington  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area)  Is— 


Billions  of  current  dollars 


1950       1959       1966       1967 


11975 


OlstrKt  of 

Columbia 1.79       2.23       3.11       3.34         4.76 

Suburbs 1.27       3.22       6.18       6.79       13.54 

-.Total 3.06       5.75       TS     10A3       islo 

District  of 

Columbia  as 

percent  of  total.         58  41  35  33  26 


At  place  jobs 


1960 


1968 


SMSA 


Numbtr 


PmcmI 


'Note:  EstiiMtad  from  historical  trends  (1959-67). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Regional  Eco- 
nomics Information  System  (computer  printouts)  except  pro- 
ledions.  District  of  Columbia  data  published  in  Survey  of 
Current  Business  (August  1968). 


Id  by  residenb  of— 

District  of  Columbia 270  199 

Maryland  suburbs 123*020 

Virginia  surburbs ■]■■'  92*274 

°™f 24.498 

T»»*' 509.991 


53.0 
24.1 
18.1 


253.850 
200.740 
140.820 


41.1 
32.5 
22.8 


(95.2) 
4.8 


(595.410) 
22.240 


(96.4) 
3.6 


100.0 


617.  S50 


lOILO 


Source:  1960  from  'Journey  to  Work,"  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1968  Economic  Survey,  by  Hammer.  Greene,  Slier  AssocialK. 


TABLE  VM.-IPC  DEMAND  AND  TIME  DEPOSITS  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  AND  BANKS 
IN  DC  SMSA 


lOollars  in  thousandsl 

Total  IPC 

Total  IPC 

District  of 

deposits  for 

deposits  for 
SMSA  No. 

Columbia  per- 

District of 

cent  ot  total 

Columbia 

166  > 

SMSA 

IM> 

banks 

deposits 

Dec.  31, 1947... 

944.053 

1.127,096 

83.8 

June  30,  1949.. 

895.851 

1.094,590 

81.8 

Dec.  30,  1950... 

1.162.111 

1.454,346 

79.9 

June  30,  1952.. 

1.221.378 

1.569.989 

77.8 

June  30,  1954.. 

1.260.908 

1.664.751 

75.7 

June  23,  1958.. 

1.453.473 

2.043,693 

71.1 

June  IS.  I960.. 

1.478,875 

2.201,452 

67.2 

June  30,  1962.. 

1.693.977 

2.585.875 

65.5 

June  30.  1964.. 

1.978.727 

3,247.704 

60  9 

June  30,  I9S6.. 

1.990.082 

3,438,779 

57.9 

June  29, 1968.. 

2.281,284 

4,150.486 

55.0 

■  Figures  for  suburban  banks  based  on  actual  office  location. 

Source:  1947-64 

—Federal  Reserve  Board,  1966-68— FDIC. 

TO  INCREASE  BANKING  COMPETI- 
TION IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
REGION 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  restrictions  limit- 
ing commercial  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  61  square  miles  of  the 
District  pose  a  threat  to  the  orderly  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal region.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hanka) 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  increase  banking 
competition  in  the  entire  National  Capi- 
tal region.  I  believe  that  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  what  this  legislation  would 
iuid  would  not  do  is  in  order  at  this  time. 
Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  a 
registered  bank  holding  company  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  before  acquiring  control  of 
any  bank,  and  the  Board  is  prohibited 
from  granting  its  approval  where  the  ac- 
quisition would  cross  a  State  line — that 
is.  where  a  holding  company  has  subsid- 
iary banlcs  in  one  State  and  seeks  to 
acquire  a  bank  in  another  State.  This 
State-line  limitation  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  1956  act. 

Because  this  restriction  has  given  rise 
to  special  diflBculties  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  attached 
bill  would  modify  section  3(d)  with  re- 
spect to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  The  bill  would  add  a  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 3(d)  permitting  the  Board  to  ap- 
prove a  bank  acquisition  across  a  State 


line  only  in  the  following  two  specific 
circumstances: 

First.  Where  the  holding  company  is 
based  in  the  District  of  Columbia — that 
is,  where  its  banking  subsidiaries  are 
principally  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— the  Board  could  approve  the 
company's  acquisition  of  a  bank  located 
in  the  iounediate  suburban  areas  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Specifically,  the 
acquired  bank  would  have  to  be  located 
in  "the  National  Capital  region."  which 
has  been  defined  in  several  other  Fed- 
eral statutes  as  follows: 

National  Capital  region  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam Counties  and  the  clUes  of  Alexandria 
and  Palls  Church  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  all  other  cities  now  or  here- 
after existing  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  with- 
in the  geographic  area  bounded  by  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  combined  area  of  said 
counties  and  cities.  (United  States  Code, 
title  40,  section  652(a))- 

The  definition  quoted  is  from  section 
103  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960.  although  other  statutes 
also  define  the  National  Capital  Region 
as  encompassing  this  same  area. 

Second.  Where  the  holding  company 
is  based  anjrwhere  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  the  Board  could  ap- 
prove the  company's  acquisition  of  a 
bank  located  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  make 
it  possible  for  individual  banks  in  Wash- 
ington to  become  aflQliated.  through 
registered  holding  companies,  with  banks 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  order  to 
improve  banking  services  and  increase 
banking  competition  throughout  the 
area.  A  District  of  Coliunbia -based  bank 
holding  company  could  acquire  banks 
only  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington, although  a  holding  company 
based  anywhere  in  Maryland  or  Virginia 
could  acquire  a  District  of  Columbia 
bank. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  Federal  or 
State  law  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  for 
example: 

The  bill  would  not  reduce  or  alter  the 
existing  authority  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia over  the  establishment  of  State- 
chartered  banks  and  branches  within 
their  jurisdictions.  It  would  not  permit 
any  District  of  Columbia  or  other  out- 
of-state  bank  to  come  into  Maryland  or 
Virginia  and  establish  branches  there. 
Just  as  at  present,  npw  banlcs  or  branches 
could  be  established  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  banking  authorities, 
in  the  case  of  State-chartered  banks,  or 
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the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  the 
case  of  national  banks. 

The  bill  would  not  reduce  or  alter  the 
existing  authority  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia banking  agencies  to  examine  and 
supervise  State-chartered  banks  within 
their  jurisdictions.  Thus,  a  State-char- 
tered bank  acquired  by  a  holding  com- 
pany imder  this  proposed  legislation 
would  retain  its  separate  identity  and 
continue  to  be  subject  to  supervision 
and  examination  by  State  authorities. 
Similarly,  the  bill  would  not  authorize 
the  merger  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  banks 
with  District  banks. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  the  legality 
of  bank  holding  companies  In  Maryland 
or  Virginia,  since  the  formation  of  bank 
holding  companies  currently  is  permitted 
by  the  law  of  both  States. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  the  standards 
or  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approval  of  an  acquisition,  except 
for  the  specific  modification  of  the  State- 
line  restriction  described  above.  Under 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Conapany  Act.  the  Board  would  be 
requried-to  seek  the  views  of  the  appro- 
priate State  banking  agency  on  any  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  a  State-chartered 
bank.  If  the  State  agency  disapproved  of 
the  acquisition,  the  Board  would  have  to 
hold  a  full  hearing  on  the  matter,  and 
its  decision  would  be  subject  to  review  in 
the  courts.  Moreover,  the  Board  is  re- 
quired to  give  heavy  weight  to  the  com- 
petitive considerations  involved  in  any 
proposed  acquisition,  and  to  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  every  application 
the  Board  receives,  so  that  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  may 
present  its  views  and  have  an  opportxmity 
to  challenge  the  acquisition  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  the  supervisory 
powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over 
registered  bank  holding  companies.  A 
holding  company  formed  pursuant  to  this 
bill  would  be  subject  to  the  same  strict 
regulation  as  now  provided  under  the 
1956  Act  for  all  other  registered  bank 
holding  companies. 

The  bill  would  not  affect  the  current 
controversy  concerning  "one-bark  hold- 
ing companies."  This  bill  relates  exclu- 
sively to  registered  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  its  desirability  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  one-bank 
holdng  company  controversy,  whatever 
that  outcome  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  ob- 
serve that  the  approach  embodied  in 
the  bill  makes  good  economic  sense,  but 
it  also  preserves  the  rights  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  supervise 
and  to  regulate  banks  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 


A  SALUTE  TO  MARY  CRUTCHER 
RESPONSIBLE  JOURNALIST 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extfend  ills  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  salute  to  Miss  Mary 
Crutcher.  a  distinguished  Texas  news- 
paperwoman, for  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
traordinary public  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  i 


Miss  Crutcher  is  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press.  During  the 
many  years  she  has  served  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  position,  she  htis 
won  the  unstinting  admiration  of  her 
colleagues  in  the  newsroom. 

Probably  few  people  outside  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  fully  realize  what 
tremendous  complexities,  responsibilities 
and  stresses  are  involved  in  the  day-to- 
day news  operations,  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  It  is  like  writing  history  in 
a  pressure  cooker. 

As  assistant  city  editor,  Mary  Crutcher 
Is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  daily  battle 
to  make  each  day  give  an  account  of  it- 
self. Under  the  gun  from  the  clock,  the 
competition  and  the  inherent  vagaries  of 
the  business  of  gathering  news,  hers  is 
not  a  job  for  the  lazy,  the  easily  discour- 
aged, the  fainthearted  or  the  excitable. 

Miss  Crutcher  not  only  survives  the 
job  but  thrives  on  it.  To  her  work  she 
brings  the  intelligence,  perceptiveness 
and  seasoned  judgment  of  a  true  crafts- 
man, yet  somehow  maintains  the  same 
zest  and  enthusiasm  that  she  brought  to 
her  first  newspaper  job. 

It  was  all  these  qualities,  plus  an  in- 
herent dedication  to  justice  and  simple 
fairness,  that  led  Mary  Crutcher  to  un- 
dertake a  sort  of  personal  crusade 
against  an  Ul-consldered  Government 
policy  that  amounted  to  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  reverse. 

The  situation  was  brought  to  light  as 
a  result  of  complaints  lodged  by  citizens 
seeking  to  secure  FHA  loan  guarantees 
on  homes  whose  titles  contained  restric- 
tive racial  covenants. 

Such  covenants  are  patently  illegal 
and  everybody  knows  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  restrictive  cove- 
nants based  on  race  or  color  are  invalid 
and  legally  imenforceable— as  indeed 
they  should  be. 

The  FHA,  too.  recognized  the  illegality 
of  these  restrictions,  and  adopted  ad- 
ministrative regulations  which  allowed 
them  to  be  waived  in  cases  where  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  race  were  seeking 
FHA  loan  guarantees.  If  the  prospective 
home  buyers  happened  not  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  race,  however,  the 
FHA  was  refusing  to  insure  the  mort- 
gages. In  other  words,  the  FHA  was  pre- 
tending that  such  deed  restrictions  had 
some  tinge  of  legality,  which  of  course 
they  do  not. 

The  result  was  discrimination  in  re- 
verse—ignoring the  covenants  when  the 
would-be  home  buyers  were  minority 
group  members,  observing  them  when 
they  were  not. 

Patiently,  persistently,  Maiy  Crutcher 
began  assembling  facts.  She  interviewed 
Government  officials,  real  estate  experts, 
prospective  home  buyers — anybody  who 
could  shed  light  on  the  situation. 

Not  surprisingly,  she  discovered  that 
this  unwise  policy  was  causing  needless 
problems  and  frustration,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic loss  to  innocent  individuals,  not 
only  in  the  Fort  Worth  area,  but  indeed 
across  the  entire  Nation. 

Confronted  with  the  facts  that  Miss 
Crutcher  had  painstakingly  assembled 
and  presented  to  readers  of  the  Press, 
the  FHA  changed  its  policy.  Regulations 
prohibiting  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
on  property  encumbered  by  covenants 


were  rescinded  last  month,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  legal  nullities  no  longer  dis- 
qualifies property  as  security  for  an  in- 
sured mortgage,  regardless  of  the  race  or 
color  of  the  prospective  purchaser. 

So  Mary  Crutcher  won  her  fight,  and 
the  entire  Nation  is  better  off  because  of 
it.  It  is  a  textbook  example  of  responsi- 
ble journalism,  and  my  colleagues  will 
share  my  sentiments  when  I  say  to  this 
dedicated  newspaperwoman,  "Thanks, 
and  well  done." 


TOWARD  A  REVIEW  OF  U.S.  OVER- 
SEAS INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  a  group  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  introducing  legislation 
calling  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  of  a  "blue 
ribbon"  committee  to  review  the  overseas 
information  activities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  study  which 
can  make  a  more  important  impact  on 
the  course  of  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy than  the  one  suggested  in  the  bill, 
H.R.  12722. 

Surely  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the 
bitter  attacks,  verbal  and  physical,  on 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
should  convince  us  that  our  national 
image  has  been  slipping  abroad. 

This  has  not  furthered  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  It 
has  made  our  Government's  undertak- 
ings more  difficult,  and  created  prob- 
lems for  our  private  sector's  overseas 
operations. 

In  the  long  run,  this  decline  in  the 
U.S.  image  can  seriously  erode  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  free  world,  cre- 
ating mounting  difficulties  for  our  coun- 
try and  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

There  is  a  way  of  getting  at  this  prob- 
lem— and  it  has  to  begin  with  a  thor- 
ough reappraisal  of  our  overseas  infor- 
mation activities. 

Such  a  review  was  recommended  late 
last  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  As 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  lengthy  studies  which 
culminated  in  our  report  or  "The  Future 
of  U.S.  Public  Diplomacy." 

The  review  was  also  advocated,  last 
year  and  again  in  May  of  1969,  by  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion headed  by  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

There  has  also  l)een  widespread  edi- 
torial support  for  just  such  a  review  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation.  One 
of  the  most  recent  and  most  comprehen- 
sive of  these  appeared  Monday,  July  7,  in 
the  Miami  Herald,  as  follows: 

EFFivriVE  Voice  Needed  for  America's 
Message 
The  Pentagon  wastes  more  money  on  one 
project  than   the  U.S.   Information   Agency 
spends  on  world  communications  In  one  year. 
The  Soviet  Union  spends  five  or  six  times 
as  much  on  Its  foreign  Informational  pro- 
gram as  the  U.S.I.A. 
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The  Rockefeller  mission  learned  that 
throughout  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, Cuban  radio  propag^anda  outstrips  the 
Voice  of  America  In  key  hours. 

Foreign  affairs  are  conducted  through  four 
chajinels:  diplomacy,  trade,  communications 
and  force.  The  first  three  complement  each 
other  m  trying  to  avoid  the  fourth. 

But  the  United  States  spends  19  times  as 
much  on  force  aa  It  spends  on  the  other 
three. 

The  Defense  Department's  budget  Is  $80 
blUlon;  the  U.S.I.A.  budget  totals  $173 
million. 

Those  figures  which  seem  so  clearly  out  of 
balance  refiect  an  Imbalanced  attitude  In 
Washington,  a  reluctance  to  emphasize  the 
preventive. 

"International  communication  is  rapidly 
moving  beyond  the  domain  of  Information, 
persuasion,  and  Infiuence  ...  It  Is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  In- 
ternational political  process — providing  the 
means  for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  in  a 
peaceful  way,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
man's  material  condition,"  a  congressional 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Miami's  Dante  B. 
Fascell  found  last  year. 

That  subcommittee  recommended  a  thor- 
ough overhaul  of  the  U.S.  government's  in- 
formation policy,  particularly  including  the 
U.S.I.A. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion recently  Issued  Its  24th  report  and  ar- 
rived at  a  similar  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tional commitment  is  Incomplete  in  this 
field. 

Both  groups  deal  with  the  fact  of  public 
diplomacy's  Increasingly  important  role  in 
world  affairs  and  the  Importance  of  the 
U.S.I.A.  within  that  role.  They  recommend  it 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  advisory  commission  suggests  the 
U.S.I.A.  better  utilize  its  operations  in  105 
foreign  countries  to  feed  research  and  in- 
formation back  to  this  country  on  prevailing 
attitudes  that  might  determine  foreign  policy 
effectiveness;  commended  the  90th  Congress 
for  establishing  a  career  corps  of  Foreign 
Service  information  officers;  suggested  a 
larger  participation  in  policymaking  and 
urged  the  Voice  of  America  to  emphasize 
standard  radio  rather  than  short  wave  bands 
for  its  programs. 

There  Is  an  urgency  for  candor  and  frank- 
ness that  expand  the  communications  ex- 
change and  Increase  its  acceptance.  An  old- 
time  correspondent  In  Moscow,  for  example, 
recently  conunented  that  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  Russia  never  had  any  true  Im- 
pact until  they  stopped  using  exile  announ- 
cers on  them.  The  Russian  audience  equated 
the  exile  with  a  political  point  of  view,  not 
with  candor  or  frankness. 

We  believe,  too,  that  greater  emphasis  on 
communications  exchange — or  pmbllc  di- 
plomacy— is  a  proper  part  of  the  effort  to  de- 
escalate  world  concentration  on  the  mili- 
tary. 

An  improved  U.S.I.A.,  with  an  enlarged  role 
in  foreign  affairs.  Is  a  sound  way  to  begin. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  group  of 
distinguished  American  citizens,  orga- 
nized as  the  Emergency  Committee  for  a 
Reappraisal  of  U.S.  Overseas  Informa- 
tion Policies  and  Programs,  and  headed 
by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bernays.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  been  working  diligently  for 
the  same  objective. 

Only  the  impetus  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  can  give  this  study  the  soype. 
authority,  and  effectiveness  needed  to 
bring  about  substantial  and  meaningful 
changes  in  our  overseas  Information 
policies. 

If  all  of  these  reoommendatloiis  con- 
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unplefisantness,  misunderstanding,  frus- 
tration, and  dlsillusioiunent,  in  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Jack  Edwards, 
for  his  initiative  and  diligence  in  pre- 
senting this  matter  to  the  House.  In  do- 
ing so,  he  has  performed  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  our  country. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

H.R.  12722 
A  bill  to  establish  a  committee  to  examine 
the  oversea  information  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
established  the  Committee  for  the  Review  of 
United  States  Oversea  Information  Activities 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee"). 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  review  the  objectives,  the  organization, 
and  the  operations  of  all  Informational,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  related  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  assess  the  relevance  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  activities  in  terms  of  the 
support  which  they  provide  for  the  attain- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives; to  examine  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
public  opinion  Is  considered  in  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  United  States  foreign 
policy,  and  the  manner  In  which  this  is 
done;  and  to  submit  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  as  follows : 

(1)  One  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

(4)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(5)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  One  member  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(7)  Three  Individuals  from  private  life  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  among  individuals  with  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  fields  of  infor- 
mation, education,  and  cultural  affairs,  one 
of  whom  the  President  shall  designate  to 
serve  as  chalrmAn. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  their  services  on  the 
Committee. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  membera  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  expezues, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 


employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  5.  Five  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

Sec.  7.  The  Committee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  the  Committee  may  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take 
such  tesUmony,  receive  such  evidence,  direct 
and  contract  for  such  studies,  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. The  Committee  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  apDearlne 
before  it.  * 

Sec.  9.  The  Committee  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Committee. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committee  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shaU 
contain  the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study  conducted  under  this  Act,  together 
\wth  such  recommendations  as  the  Commit- 
tee may  deem  appropriate.  The  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  submit- 
ting its  final  report  under  this  section 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act. 


BURNING  FOOD  IN  INDIA 

<Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  incredible  event 
which  is  being  planned  in  India. 

A  religious  leader  in  the  western  part 
of  that  country  says  he  is  going  to  bum 
9,000  tons  of  food— I  repeat,  9,000  tons  of 
food— in  a  sacrifice  that  is  supposed  to 
"foster  universal  peace  and  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  human  race." 

This  same  religious  leader  burned  over 
a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  food  last 
year  in  a  similar  ceremony. 

This  year,  the  so-called  sacrifice  will, 
if  carried  out.  destroy  $16  million  worth 
of  food. 

I  am  advised  that  he  plans  to  put  to 
the  torch  1.860  tons  of  rice.  930  tons  of 
bariey,  930  tons  of  butter.  375  tons  of 
sugar.  4,590  tons  of  sesame  seed,  and  375 
tons  of  herbs. 

The  Government  of  India  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  last  year's  much  smaller 
bonfire  because.  I  am  told,  it  would  have 
been  "impolitic"  to  Interfere  with  such  a 
religious  ceremony. 

I  assume  it  would  be  just  as  "impolitic" 
to  stop  tills  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  desire  what- 
ever to  meddle  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
India,  but  a  few  things  should  be  set 
straight  right  now.  We  are  told  over  and 
over  and  over  again  that  these  people  are 
among  the  poorest  in  the  world  and  are 
among  the  hungriest  residents  of  this 
planet. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  this 
Nation  has  given  India  $7.2  billions  In 
foreign  aid — a  staggering  amoimt  of  It 
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in  food — and  the  Nixon  administration 
is  on  Capitol  Hill  right  now  with  a  re- 
quest for  another  $400  million  handout. 
And  here  is  this  religious  leader  get- 
ting ready  to  set  fire  to  $16  million  worth 
of  food. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  no  desire  to 
meddle  In  the  foreign  affairs  of  India, 
but  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  gouged  for 
one  more  red  cent  for  aid  to  a  nation 
whose  government  will  permit  this  sort 
of  thing. 

If  the  Indians  want  to  bum  every 
bushel  of  rice  or  barley  in  the  country; 
if  they  want  to  put  the  torch  to  every 
last  pound  of  butter  and  sugar  within 
their  borders,  that  is  their  business  and 
it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

But  why  the  American  people  should 
be  called  upon  to  subsidize  this  is  utterly 
beyond  me. 

At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  legislation  that  will  appro- 
priately affect  the  TJS.  aid  program  to 
India  if  plans  for  this  bonfire  are  carried 

Mlt.    — 


Jtdy  10,  1969 


WHEAT  EXPORTS 

'Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
United  States  begins  a  series  of  crucial 
meetings  at  the  ministerial  level  on  the 
future  of  wheat  exports  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Har- 
din, as  leader  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
will  chair  the  Washington  talks.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  "big  five"  wheat  ex- 
porting regions  within  the  scope  of  the 
lOA— Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  the 
European  Community,  and  the  United 
States— will  discuss  the  deteriorating  in- 
ternational wheat  marketing  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  enters 
these  negotiations  from  a  oosltion  of  de- 
cided disadvantage.  Competitors  are  tak- 
ing some  traditional  American  markets 
by  underselling  American  exporters. 

Simply  put,  the  United  States  is  un- 
able to  price  wheat  competitively  and — 
at  the  same  time — conform  to  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  lOA. 

Our  competitors  are  selling  below  the 
established  minlmiims  in  some  cases. 
These  minlmums.  set  at  a  time  when 
wheat  was  in  greater  demand,  are  now 
considered  unrealistic. 

Our  competitors  liave  been  found  to 
market  quality  wheat  at  fictitiously  low 
grade  levels.  They  sometimes  openly  dis- 
regard their  IGA  commitments  in  this 
fiercely  competitive  market. 

TO  make  matters  worse,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  an  exporting  Nation. 
The  Russians,  xmfortimately,  are  not 
signatories  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  cannot 
tolerate  further  abuses  of  the  IGA  with- 
out an  appropriate  response.  An  under- 
standing must  be  reached  on  future 
marketing  practices  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  caJling  high  level  meetings  at 


this  time.  His  response  to  a  most  urgent 
situation  is  appropriate. 

I  also  congratulate  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clarence  Palmby  for 
his  no-nonsense  statement  on  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  lOA,  which  I  inserted  in 
the  CoNGRxssioNAL  RECORD  on  July  1 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wheat  is  in  great  surplus. 
The  U.S.  carryover  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1969  marketing. year  is  estimated  at 
nearly  800  million  bushels.  Incredibly, 
the  combined  carryover  of  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  United  States  wheat  pro- 
ducers will  soon  reach  2.3  billion  bushels. 
If  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  sus- 
tain the  financial  burdens  of  the  carry- 
over, and  the  further  burdens  of  supply 
management  programs,  so  also  must 
our  competitors  bear  these  same  bur- 
dens. Open  price  warfare  could  result  if 
pressures— political  as  well  as  econom- 
ic— continue  to  hobble  the  IGA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  wheat  farmers 
must  depend  upon  foreign  sales  for  dis- 
posal of  half  their  crop.  Prosperity  in 
Kansas  and  other  wheat-producing 
States  depends  upon  the  success  of  these 
talks  on  the  lOA. 

Those  of  us  from  the  wheat  States 
await  the  outcome  with  guarded  opti- 
mism. Secretary  Hardin  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Palmby  have  demonstrated 
their  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
foreign  wheat  sales,  and  the  dlflflculties 
we  are  experiencing  under  the  terms  of 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  decisive  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  wheat  Industry  is 
now. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  dramatic 
expansion  of  housing  production,*  par- 
ticularly housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  need  by 
stating  as  its  goal— in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968— the 
production  of  6  million  dwellings  for 
moderate,  and  low-income  families  over 
the  next  10  years  and  for  increasing 
other  production  to  an  average  rate  of  2 
million  dwellings. 

We  can  make  this  shift  from  low  to 
high  production  only  if  we  have  the  com- 
mitment and  the  cooperation  of  the 
homebuilding  industry,  and  the  genius 
of  American  business  to  supply  the 
needed  skill,  resources,  and  technology. 
We  also  need  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can labor  pledged  to  supply  manpower 
without  discrimination,  the  good  working 
relationships  of  government  at  all  levels, 
and  the  people  themselves. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  requires 
that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  de- 
velop cost-saving  building  limovations. 
One  of  the  biggest  stiunbling  blocks  to 
this  effort  has  been  the  thousands  of 
different,  often  oonflicting  building  codes 
across  the  country.  Combine  this  with  the 
lack  of  an  authoritative  technical  insti- 


tution to  review  and  approve  innovative 
construction  techniques,  and  the  result 
is  higher  costs  of  homes  and  obstacles 
to  the  introduction  of  new  materials. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  with  27  cosponsoTs,  proposes  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  My  bill  would 
establish  a  nongovernmental  institution, 
called  the  Natl<Hial  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences,  to  be  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Academies  of 
Science  and  Engineering  which  would 
supply  technical  advice  to  the  building 
industry,  and  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
the  many  governmental  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  professional  groups  now  en- 
gaged in  developing  cost  standards  and 
appraising  new  housing  materials  and 
construction  methods. 

To  facilitate  the  initial  program,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide annual  grants  of  up  to  $5  million  for 
the  first  5  years,  after  which  the  Insti- 
tute would  be  self-supporting  through 
fees,  subscriptions,  grants,  and  contracts 
with  industry  and  government. 

The  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems — the  Douglas  commission— 
the  President's  Committee  on  Housing, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
the  Housing  Producers  Coimcil. 

The  growth  and  development  of  simi- 
lar institutions  throughout  Europe  has 
been  extremely  valuable  in  overcoming 
severe  housing  shortages  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  They  usually  operate 
as  governmental  agencies  in  each  coun- 
try. In  this  country,  however,  I  feel  that 
such  an  institution,  whose  operations 
would  be  directed  by  representatives  of 
Industry,  professional  societies,  labor 
unions,  academic  and  technical  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  public  would  be 
most  effective  as  a  nongovernmental  ad- 
visory body,  serving  as  an  umbrella  for 
the  many  existing  organizations  and 
agencies  which  now  operate  on  an  im- 
coordinated  basis. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  imagina- 
tive impetus  for  needed  housing  at  rea- 
sonable costs,  this  legislation  would  have 
the  additional  effect  of  creating  more 
jobs  and  lowering  the  rate  of  seasonable 
unemployment  in  the  building  trades  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  are  serious  about  our  housing 
goals,  it  is  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  this 
bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  Members 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
by  representatives  of  both  parties. 


July  10,  1969 
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THE  CLEAN  WATER  RESTORATION 
ACT 

fMr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  June  6,  1969,  I  wrote  the  Gov- 
ernors of  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Governors  of  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  follows: 

A«  you  probably  Icnow,  funding  of  the  con- 
struction grant  program  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  has  been  grossly  short 
of  the  authorizations  contained  In  that  Act. 


The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Is  currently  considering  a  recommendation 
that  $214  million  In  funds  be  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1070,  the  same  as  was  provided 
m  fiscal  year  1069.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  1060  was  $700  mUUon  and  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  1070  Is  $1  billion. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  yoxir  providing 
me  with  Information  on  the  Impact  this 
short-funding  has  had  on  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  programs  In  your 
State.  Have  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  programs  been  held  back,  or  have 
arrangements  been  made  to  take  up  the  slack 
resulting  from  the  short-fall  In  Federal 
funds?  If  the  latter,  how  much  has  been  the 
additional  cost  to  your  State? 

I  and  several  other  Members  of  the  House, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  have  joined 
together  In  an  effort  to  secure  full  funding 
of  the  Act  for  fiscal  year  1070.  I  believe  the 
information  which  I  have  requested  of  you 
would  be  helpful  In  this  effort. 

To  date,  I  have  received  responses 
from  approximately  half  of  the  State 
Governors  and  from  the  Governors  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  those  who  have  re- 
sponded support  the  efforts  of  myself  and 
others  to  secure  full  funding  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  construc- 
tion grant  program  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  feeling  of  our  Governors  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  I  Include  the  responses 
I  have  received  to  date  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
In  due  course,  I  shall  place  the  additional 
resixinses  I  receive  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  16, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dinceix:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  6,  1969  regarding  funding  of 
the  construction  grant  program  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

Arizona's  allocation  of  PL-660  money  has 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
past  several  years.  During  the  immediate 
past  three  years  the  requests  for  PL-660 
money  have  almost  exactly  equaled  our  allot- 
ment. Based  on  our  present  projection*  we 
anticipate  that  our  1970  allotment  of  ap- 
proximately two  million  dollars  wUl  be  suffi- 
cient to  again  satisfy  all  applicants.  It  Is 
possible,  of  course,  that  several  projects  will 
develop  that  we  have  not  anticipated.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  projects  on  our  Indian 
Reservations  that  are  being  stimulated  by 
grants  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  and  concern  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Williams. 

State  or  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock.  June  17, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  We  have  re- 
ceived your  request  of  June  6th,  and  take 
pleasure  in  transmitting  the  following  in- 
formation. 

The  "short  fimding"  mentioned  In  your 
letter  has  not  caused  a  great  Impact  on  the 
overall  grant  program  prior  to  the  past  two 
fiscal  years.  However,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Water  Quality  Standards,  with  Its  abate- 
ment schedule  for  existing  sources  of  pollu- 
tion,   the   amounts   appropriated   for    fiscal 


years  1068  and  1060  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  fully  fund  all  needed  projects.  Under  the 
FY  1960  appropriation  of  $214,000,000, 
Arkansas  received  an  allotment  of  $2,820,800; 
in  addition  to  this  amount  we  have  received 
$231,620  in  grant  funds  reallocated  from 
other  states,  making  a  total  of  $3,061,420  In 
useable  funds.  As  of  this  date  the  construc- 
tion grant  fund  balance  Is  $084,017,  with 
grant  requests  and  anticipated  grant  in- 
creases remaining  to  be  made  of  $022,000, 
which  wlU  leave  a  balance  of  approximately 
$62,000.  As  this  money  is  available  untU 
December  of  1060,  It  can  be  added  to  the 
$2,829,800  which  Arkansas  will  receive  for 
FY  1970  under  the  present  proposed  national 
appropriation  of  $214  million,  giving  a  use- 
able allocation  of  $2,891,800. 

Grant  requests  are  on  hand  at  this  time 
from  four  of  the  municipalities  on  the  abate- 
ment list  (Hot  Springs,  Little  Rock, 
Dardanelle,  North  Uttle  Rock)  totaling 
$3,400,410;  in  addition  to  this,  requests  are 
expected  from  other  municipalities  which 
will  probably  total  approximately  $1,000,000. 
Subtracting  the  proposed  allocation  shown 
above  will  result  In  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$1.5  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

To  combat  this  situation  In  prior  years, 
the  Arkansas  Pollution  Control  Commission 
has  initiated  a  policy  of  giving  a  municipal- 
ity a  partial  grant  and  making  up  the  re- 
mainder during  the  next  fiscal  year,  however, 
this  practice  cannot  be  carried  on  Indefi- 
nitely as  the  program  is  authrlzed  onlv  un- 
Ul  June  30,  1071. 

Under  the  present  authorization,  Arkan- 
sas will  receive  about  1.3%  of  the  national 
allocation  for  FY  1070;  carrying  this  per- 
centage forward,  the  State  would  receive 
over  $13  million  should  the  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $1  billion  be  appropriated.  Obvi- 
ously this  would  be  far  more  money  than 
could  possibly  be  used,  however,  it  is  felt 
that  the  Eunounts  now  received  are  short  of 
those  needed  to  complete  the  work  at  hand. 
A  realistic  estimate  of  the  amounts  needed 
for  the  two  next  fiscal  years  would  be  between 
4.5  and  5  million  dollars.  At  this  time  no 
State  monies  have  been  appropriated  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  grant  program  and 
it  Is  not  expected  that  any  will  be  forthcom- 
ing soon. 

As  another  matter  of  extreme  Interest  to 
the  Commission,  the  monies  appropriated 
under  SeoOon  7(b)  of  the  Act  have  repeat- 
edly fallen  short  of  the  percentages  author- 
ized for  Federal  assistance  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  State  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. It  is  hoped  that  consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  this  facet  of  the  overall 
program,  as  It  is  felt  to  be  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  as  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  en- 
able you  to  properly  evaluate  the  grants 
program  with  respect  to  Arkansas,  however, 
should  we  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us 

Will  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

WxNTHROP  Rockefeller, 

Governor. 

State  or  California, 
Sacramento,  July  2, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman:  The  lack  of  funds 
for  the  construction  grant  program  under 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  referred 
to  in  your  letter  of  June  6,  has  Indeed  held 
back  the  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment program  in  California. 

For  fiscal  year  1060,  our  State  Water  Re- 
soxirces  Control  Board  received  174  applica- 
tions for  grants  totaling  $65  million.  PVom 
the  $214  million  appropriation.  California's 
allocation  was  approximately  $16  million. 
This  provided  for  52  grants,  leas  than  one- 
third  of  the  requests. 


Few  fiscal  year  1070,  183  applications  have 
been  received  requesting  grants  totaling  $50 
million.  Already.  38  projects  have  qualified 
or  are  pending  certification  for  grants  which 
would  exceed  the  anticipated  total  of  $15 
million  from  the  $214  million  recommended 
In  the  federal  budget.  In  other  words,  the 
presently  anticipated  allocation  would  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  fiscal  year  even  began. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  to  provide  state  funds  to 
match  federal  grants.  However,  under  the 
formula  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  this  would  result  in  providing  for 
larger  grants  but  to  fewer  projects.  There  Is 
no  state  program  at  preeent  which  would 
provide  for  grants  to  construct  sewerage 
works. 

The  authorization  in  the  Act  of  $700  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1060  and  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1070  le«wl  communities  to  believe 
that  ample  grant  funds  would  be  available. 
The  actual  appropriation  of  only  $214  mil- 
lion tends  to  discourage  the  construction  of 
all  necessary  sewage  treatment  facilities  since 
communities  are  reluctant  to  provide  for  the 
entire  cost  When  there  Is  a  prospect  of  grant 
assistance. 

Your  efforts  to  secure  full  funding  of  the 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1070  are  very  much  ap-    r 
predated  and  have  my  support.  * 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

Colorado  Department  of  Natttral 
Resources  . 

Denver.  Colo.,  July  1. 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Your  letter 
of  June  6,  1960  to  Governor  Love  was  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply.  Please  forgive  the  delay 
In  answering  your  request.  To  properly  re- 
spond, it  was  necessay  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Since  1967  Colorado  has  been  requiring  the 
construction  of  secondary  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  As  a  result,  over  98  percent  of  the 
sewered  communities  in  Colorado  are  pres- 
ently equipped  with  secondary  facilities. 
Also,  unlike  states  in  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, Colorado  has  very  few  large  communities. 
Most  of  these  large  communities  installed 
sewage  treatment  facilities  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Construction  Grant  Program.  Re- 
quests from  these  communities  now  are  gen- 
erally restricted  to  Federal  aid  for  enlarge- 
ment of  their  treatment  plants  rather  than 
completely  new  facilities.  As  a  result  Colo- 
rado has  not  found  that  the  reduction  In 
Federal  funds  for  the  Sewage  Construction 
Grant  Program  has  had  much  effect  on  our 
abatement  program.  However,  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  at  least  two  communities  are 
presently  considering  new  metropolitan- 
type  facilities  which  will  dip  quite  heavily 
into  our  construction  grant  monies  and 
could  possibly  affect  our  abatement  program 
in  the  next  year  or  so. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  efforts  to  obtain  full  funding 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  W.  Ten  Etck. 

State  of  Connecticttt, 
Hartford.  June  10, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Represent attve  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  6  and  for  your  in- 
terest in  water  pollution  abatement. 

In  1967,  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  Clean  Wat«r  Act  for  this  State  and 
approved  a  $160  million  bond  issue  to 
finance  It,  that  sum  being  considered  at  the 
time  to  be  sufficient. 
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However,  because  Federal  funds  have  not 
been  forthcoming  In  the  amount  that  we 
expected.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  call  upon 
the  General  Assembly  this  year  for  an  addi- 
tional •100  million  m  bonds  to  keep  our  pol- 
lution control  program  on  schedule. 

The  program  Is  being  administered  by  the 
State  Water  Resources  Commission,  a  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  and 
Natural  Resources,  and  I  am  asking  the 
Ck>mml88loner  of  that  Department,  Joseph  N. 
Gill,  to  write  to  you  In  more  detail  about  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

John  Dempset, 

GmemoT. 

State  of  CoNNEcnctrx  Department 

or  AGRICtTLTTTRX  AWD  NATtmAL  RE- 
SOX7RCES, 

Hartford.  June  20^  1969. 

Hon.  JORN  D.  DiNGEU., 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab    Represkntattve    Dingell:   Governor 
Dempsey's  letter  of  June  10th  advised  that 
you  would  receive  more  detailed  reaction  to 
your  letter  of  June  6th  from  this  agency. 
Short-funding  has  cxirtalled  abatement  prog- 
ress In  Connecticut  ever  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956.   The   Clean   Water  Restoration   Act   of 
1966  by  providing  for  federal  reimbursement 
offered    a   possibility   of   proceeding    with    a 
reasonable    program.    Connecticut    immedi- 
ately passed  legislation  and  provided  funds 
for  the  federal  share  to  abate  all  the  pollu- 
tion within  the  state  within  a  period  of  five 
years.    This    program    contemplated    pre-fi- 
nanclng  more  than  $110  million  of  federal 
grants  and  receiving  under  the  existing  au- 
thorizations about  $48  million  through  fiscal 
1971,   with   the   hope   of   recovering   the   re- 
mainder from  subsequent  federal  programs. 
In   the   two   years   we   have   been   operating 
under   this   program   the   State   has   pre-fl- 
nanced  $37,393,098  which  will  Increase  rapidly 
In  the  next  few  months.  During  this  period 
we  have  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $5,859,300.  This  experience  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  the  accumulative  Inadequa- 
cies In  federal  appropriations  are  Increasingly 
difficult  to  handle  by  even  the  most  progres- 
sive state  plan. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  requested  In- 
formation I  believe  It  Is  also  appropriate  to 
comment  on  the  efforts  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  to  secure  fuller  funding  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  budget  problems  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  allow  full  authorized  fund- 
ing only  by  some  form  of  contracted  delayed 
payments  of  bonded  obligations.  Prom  a 
state's  viewpoint  It  should  matter  little  In 
what  form  the  obligation  of  the-  Federal 
Government  Is  provided. 

However,  the  suggestions  which  were  con- 
sidered In  Congress  last  year  complicated  or 
nullified  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  such  additional  funding  by  contractual 
arrangements. 

1  There  was  a  condition  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  reimbursement  would  be  termi- 
nated. Such  a  condition  would  completely 
stymie  Connecticut's  efforts  touoperate  a  co- 
operative program  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  There  was  a  suggestion  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  tax  free  municipal  bonds  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  sewage  disposal  faculties.  Such 
a  provision  would  so  increase  Interest  rates 
that  local  financing  would  become  difficult 
Illegal  or  Impossible. 

3.  There  Is  a  suggestion  that  munlclpall- 
Ues  Issue  bonds  to  cover  the  federal  share 
of  the  project  as  well  as  their  own.  To  stay 
within  fiscal  or  statutory  requirements  on 
bonded  Indebtedness  the  scope  of  the  proj- 
ects would  have  to  be  so  reduced  that  they 
would  be  merely  stop-gaps  or  Inadequate 
efforts. 
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4.  It  was  suggested  that  the  additional 
funding  be  limited  by  criteria  which  would 
have  prevented  financial  assistance  to  the 
correction  of  many  Important  pollution 
problems. 

5.  There  was  the  suggestion  that  federal 
contractual  arrangements  would  only  cover 
principal  and  not  Interest.  This  would  pro- 
duce an  administrative  problem  for  state 
agencies  In  deciding  which  municipality 
would  receive  full  federal  aid  and  which 
would  have  to  bear  part  of  the  Interest  cost. 

If  methods  of  more  fully  funding  the  fed- 
eral program  are  again  considered  such  unde- 
sirable features  may  again  be  dmfted,  or 
new  and  more  disagreeable  conditions  might 
be  developed.  In  following  these  legislative 
attempts  to  provide  additional  funds,  we 
have  always  deemed  the  Incorporation  of 
these  difficulties  as  unnecessary.  It  would 
appear  that  a  simple  change  In  the  Federal 
Act  which  would  permit  a  contractual  agree- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the 
aimual  costs  of  those  bonds  which  have  been 
Issued  by  a  state  to  provide  to  the  munici- 
pality the  federal  funds  which  were  or  are 
not  available  would  accomplish  what  seems 
to  be  the  legislative  purpose  without  dis- 
ruption of  progressive  state  plans. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  In  state 
bonding  at  reasonable  rates  for  funds  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  the  construction  of  the 
needed  facilities.  The  paper  work  and  admin- 
istrative difficulties  would  be  eliminated  be- 
cause the  projects  have  already  been  proc- 
essed and  approved  for  federal  grants.  It 
would  be  easier  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  work  with  a  few  state  agencies  than  with 
thousands  of  municipalities.  With  such  en- 
couragement more  states  would  be  Inclined 
to  adopt  a  pre-flnanclng  arrangement  so  that 
their  pollution  abatement  program  can  be 
put  on  firm  schedules  and  those  who  already 
have  such  programs,  which  I  believe  Includes 
your  State,  would  be  inclined  to  enlarge  the 
pre-flnanclng  concept  as  may  be  required. 

The  difficulty  with  such  a  suggestion  Is 
that  It  appears  so  simple  that  one  suspects 
there  must  be  a  hidden  difficulty  that  has 
already  prevented  its  adoption.  However,  we 
have  exposed  it  many  times  to  those  in  charge 
of  pollution  abatement  programs  In  other 
states,  to  people  working  on  interstate  pro- 
grams or  m  the  regional  offices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  to  Commissioner  Dominick  and  have  un- 
covered no  unforeseen  difficulty.  Actually, 
this  dlsciission  of  our  proposal  was  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the  State 
Water  Resources  Commission,  John  J.  Curry, 
who  operates  our  state  program. 

It  Is  hoped  that  you  wUl  find  this  rather 
lengthy  additional  response  to  the  informa- 
tion you  solicited  worth  your  consideration 
m  your  efforts  to  secure  full  funding,  a  task 
to  which  you  carry  our  fullest  hope. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  providing  copies 
of  this  answer  to  Coimeotlcufs  Congressional 
delegation  because  it  should  be  opportune  for 
their  consideration  of  this  problem. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  N.  Gnx, 

ComTnissioner. 


the  fund  shortages  have  on  our  water  i>ollu- 
tlon  control  and  abatement  programs  in  the 
State  of  Delaware. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  W.  Peterson, 

Governor. 

State  or  Delaware  Water  and  Air 
Resources  Commission, 

Dover,  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Governor 
Peterson  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
to  him  of  June  6,  1969.  The  appropriations 
of  $214  million  as  opposed  to  the  $1  billion 
authorized  will  drastically  reduce  the  efforts 
of  the  State  to  meet  the  1972  deadline  Im- 
posed by  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1967. 

The  states,  In  good  faith  and  with  the 
understanding  that  such  funds  would  be 
authorized,  gave  commitments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  a  five-year  clean  up 
program.  This  accelerated  push  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  used  up  all  of  Delaware's 
construction  funds  without  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  to  encourage  projects 
via  the  aid  route.  In  fact,  we  now  have 
several  projects  pending  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  finance  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  Our  needs  during  the  next  five  years 
will  be  approximately  $75  million.  Of  this 
amount  (at  the  current  rate)  only  approxi- 
mately $5  million  of  federal  aid  wiU  be 
available.  Therefore,  you  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  great  void  between  the  30%  eligi- 
bility ($22.5  million)  and  the  amovint  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  State  for  construction 
grants. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  It  will  be  necessary 
for  Delaware  and  many  other  states  to  re- 
submit time  schedules  for  compliance  with 
the  1967  Water  Quality  Act.  Currently,  the 
major  responsibility  for  this  slow  down  lies 
with  the  federal  government.  This  Is  due 
to  both  hesitation  in  approving  state  stand- 
ards and  the  drastic  reduction  in  construc- 
tion grant  funds  made  available  to  the  states. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide state  funds  to  keep  up  Water  Pollution 
efforts,  since  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  undergo  some  rather  major  tax  programs 
In  the  state  to  meet  current  fiscal  obliga- 
tions. It  is  anticipated  that  some  state  aid 
for  sewerage  construction  can  be  made  avail- 
able next  year. 

n  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Brtson, 
Executive  Director. 


State  of  Delaware, 
Dover,  June  11,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  June  6  regard- 
ing the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  corre- 
spondence to  Mr.  John  C.  Bryson,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Delaware  Water  and  Air 
Resources  Commission,  for  his  review  and 
direct  reply  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Bryson  will  be  able  to  give  the  information 
that  you  request  regarding  the  impact  that 


Hawah  Exectttive  Chambers, 

Honolulu,  June  19,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  This  is  In 
reply  to  your  request  of  June  6,  1969  rela- 
tive to  the  State  of  Hawaii's  construction 
grant  program  for  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

Our  water  pollution  control  program  in 
Hawaii  has  been  temporarily  retorded.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1968-69,  the  totol  esU- 
mated  cost  for  all  projects  was  $7,100,000  of 
which  $2,345,000  was  anticipated  to  be  the 
federal  grant  portion.  However,  the  annual 
federal  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1968-69  to 
HawaU  was  $951,750  which  was  only  40% 
of  the  total  federal  grant  request.  Attached 
Is  a  copy  of  our  fiscal  year  1968-69  sum- 
mary of  our  construction  projects. 

In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  the  federal 
short  funding,  the  Department  of  Health 
submitted  an  administrative  request  bill  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  the  State 
Legislature.  The  Legislature,  however,  passed 
an  amended  bill  of  only  $1,500,000  which 
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still  left  a  balance  of  $3,500,000  million  In 
the  total  estimated  project  costs  for  the  State 
during  this  period. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  change  in  federal 
funding,  our  State  continues  to  move  ahead 
with  plans  for  the  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  anticipation  of  federal  funds.  Your 
efforts  to  secure  full  funding  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  Is  most  encouraging. 
We  hope  that  enough  support  can  be  gen- 
erated in  Congress  so  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  provide  the  authorized  funding 
for  the  abatement  phase  of  our  water  pollu- 
tion control  program. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  May  the  Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Burns. 

WATER  POLLUTION   CONTROL  CONSTRUCTION   PROJECTS' 
1968-69 


City  and  county  of  Honolulu: 

Nanakull  interceptor 

Makaha  sec.  3  interceptor 

Hawaii  County: 

Kailua  interceptor 

Kawaihae-Puako  secondary 
treatment  and  interceptor... 
Kauai  County:  Lihue-Nawiliwili 

i  nterceptor 

Maui  County: 

Honokowal  secondary  treat- 
ment and  interceptor 

Kaunakakai  secondary  treat- 
ment and  interceptor 

Lanai  secondary  treatment  and 
interceptor 

Total 7,100,000 


Estimated 

total 

project 

costs 

Estimated 

amount  ot 

Federal 

grant  to  be 

requested 

.  $1,500,000 
350,000 

$495,000 
115,500 

900,000 

297,000 

750,000 

247,500 

850,000 

280,500 

1.500,000 

497  000 

750,000 

247,500 

500,000 

165,000 

2,343,000 


State  of  Illinois, 
Springfield,  June  25,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  In  your  let- 
ter of  June  6,  1969,  you  stated  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  cur- 
rently considering  funding  of  construction 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  works  under 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  (Public 
Law  84-660). 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  1970  is  $1  bil- 
lion, but  the  proposed  appropriation  is  for 
$214  million.  Therefore,  the  Illinois  allot- 
ment will  be  approximately  $9.8  million  vs. 
the  $53.3  million  at  maximum  authorized. 
This  short  funding  has  a  serious  impact  on 
progress  in  Illinois  toward  construction  of 
necessary  abatement  works.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  cities  along  the  Illinois  River, 
Lake  Michigan  and  other  Interstate  waters. 
The  proposed  funding  will  be  sufficient  for 
about  20  to  25  projects  only. 

There  are  now  on  hand.  Federal  grant  ap- 
plications for  273  projects  having  a  total 
cost  of  $187  million,  and  eligible  for  $55  mil- 
lion in  grants  at  30  percent.  Fifty-six  proj- 
ects requesting  $18  million  In  grants  are  In 
the  metropolitan  Cook  County;  217  projects 
are  outside  Cook  County  with  grant  requests 
of  $37  million.  All  of  these  projects  are  re- 
quired to  be  completed  by  July,  1972  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal-State  Water  Qual- 
ity Standards  established  In  accord  with  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Many  construction  projects  have  been  held 
back  and  others  have  been  progressing  slowly 
because  of  difficulties  with  financing.  Prac- 
tically all  Interstate  projects  were  planned 
and  scheduled  In  expectation  that  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
would  be  available.  In  spite  of  this,  twenty 
downstate  projects  and  two  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  projects  did  proceed  In 
FT  69  under  potential  reimbursement  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  Act. 


A  one  billion  dollar  Water  Resources  Gen- 
eral Obligation  Bond  Referendum  for  Illi- 
nois in  November,  1968  received  a  majority 
of  "Yes"  votes.  However,  because  a  major- 
ity of  votes  cast  In  the  election  was  required, 
the  Issue  did  not  receive  legal  approval.  This 
bond  issue  was  Intended,  in  part,  to  assist 
municipalities  in  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Ogilvie, 

Governor. 

State  op  Maine, 
Augusta,  June  19, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  I  have  noted 
the  concern  expressed  by  your  letter  of 
June  6,  1969  for  the  effect  of  the  lag  of 
appropriations  by  the  Congress  behind  the 
authorizations  of  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act. 

Here  in  Maine  we  are  equally  concerned, 
have  tried  to  keep  the  program  momentum 
with  pre-flnanclng  provisions  of  a  limited 
nature,  and  now  have  before  the  Legislatxire 
a  bond  issue  bill  which  carries  a  pre-flnanc- 
lng provision  as  well. 

Our  water  quality  restoration  Implementa- 
tion plan  was  based  upon  the  authorization 
and  is  now  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  gear 
badly.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Act's  four 
year  authorization  period  would.  If  fully 
funded,  have  provided  Maine  with  a  total  of 
$7.5  million  In  aid  generating  approximately 
$15  million  In  construction.  Instead  the  di- 
rect aid  flgure  amounted  to  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion generating  $6.8  million  in  construction. 
Fortunately  some  projects  were  saved  by  a 
pre-financlng  provision  authorized  by  the 
1967  Legislature  leaving  only  $0.7  million  of 
authorization  uncovered. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  Fiscal  Year 
1970  aid  flgure  will  approximate  $1.8  million 
for  Maine  which  will  drop  us  behind  from  an 
authorized  $6.1  million  flgure  and  provide 
a  lag  of  $4.3  million  in  aid  and  $8.6  million 
in  construction.  In  Fiscal  Year  1971  $7.3 
million  was  authorized  and  if  there  is  a 
continuation  of  present  policy  we  will  slip 
back  another  $5.5  million.  So  as  matters  now  ■< 
stand  we  will  be  out  of  line  by  $21  million 
dollars  worth  of  construction  by  July  1,  1971. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  current  Legisla- 
tive session  to  provide  flfty  million  dollars  In 
state  money  for  the  program  Including  pre- 
financing but  in  addition  to  Legislative  ap- 
proval. It  must  pass  Statewide  referendum  as 
well.  A  problem  somewhat  unrelated  but 
nevertheless  a  problem  Is  that  Maine  must 
recover  the  $5.3  million  now  Invested  in  pre- 
financing from  1970  and  1971  funding  of  the 
federal  grants  in  aid  unless  it  is  to  sacrifice 
this  money. 

Maine  communities  under  present  con- 
struction costs  mtist  participate  in  something 
over  $150  million  In  abatement  projects  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  Impact  of  short  fall  on 
the  program.  At  the  present  time  the  cost 
Increase  In  construction  is  a  prime  factor  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  delay. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  con- 
cern in  this  matter  and  assure  you  that  we 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  any  additional  in- 
formation at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Goi;emor. 

Executive  Department, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  June  25,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell  :  At  the  request 
of  Governor  Mandel,  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  June  6th  concerning  the  funding 
of  the  construction  grant  program  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 


Governor  Mandel  recently  appeared  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  at  which  time  this 
subject  was  under  discussion. 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy 

of  Governor  Mandel's  testimony  of  June  9th 

as  we  feel  that  his  remarks  will  give  you, 

substantially,  the  information  you  requested. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  G.  Anastasi, 
Administrative  Officer. 

Testimony   of  Gov.   Marvin   Mandel 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to 
express  my  support  for  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  sewage  purification  plants^ 

Specifically,  I  appear  before  you  today  to 
urge  you  to  appropriate  the  full  sum  of 
money  authorized  In  the  Federal  Water^^- 
lutlon  Control  Act  for  grants  to  communities 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  purification 
works.  The  Act  authorizes  one  billion  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1970.  I 
am  Informed  that  the  Presidents  budget 
requests  only  214  million  dollars — the  same 
as  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  214  million  dollars  Is  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  One  billion  dollars  is  not 
enough.  And  I  believe  the  Governors  of  all 
the  states  would  agree  with  me.  If  support 
for  sewage  purification  works  is  limited  to 
that  amount,  the  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tional water  pollution  control  effort  will  be 
severely  lessened. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  pressures  on  the  nation's 
budget.  I  fully  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
President  and  some  members  of  Congress  to 
cut  back  and  defer  expenditures  wherever 
p>ossible. 

State  and  local  budgets  are  under  similar 
pressures.  In  Maryland,  and  In  many  other 
states,  it  is  unwise  to  defer  construction  of 
water  pollution  control  facilities — unless  we 
can  defer  pollution  too. 

So  many  of  the  problems  I  face  today  aa 
Governor  of  Maryland — and  you  face  too  in 
the  area  of  your  ovim  responsibilities — are 
embedded  in  social  and  economic  disparities 
that  no  amount  of  public  expenditures  alone 
/can  remedy.  The  point  Is,  the  aggravating 
^  problems  caused  by  municipal  sewage  pollu- 
tion can  be  solved  now.  They  can  be  solved 
by  the  simple  expenditure  of  a  relatively 
small  sum  of  money.  Furthermore,  construc- 
tion of  sewage  purification  plants  now  is  the 
cheaper  method.  Deferring  the  ultimate  con- 
struction of  these  needed  plants  means  add- 
ing the  social  and  actual  costs  of  Inadequate 
pollution  control  to  the  construction  costs 
of  the  plants. 

In  addition,  municipal  sewage  is  one 
source  of  pollution  that  we  know  how  to 
control.  It  can  be  corrected  now.  It  will  never 
be  less  expensive  to  correct  than  today. 

I  stated  earlier  in  my  testimony  that  one 
billion  dollars  is  inadequate  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  purification  works  In 
fiscal  1970.  Let  me  tell  you  about  our  ex- 
perience in  Maryland  to  Illustrate  the  point. 

In  1967  Maryland  entered  the  local.  State 
and  Federal  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  Water  quality 
standards  were  adopted  for  all  waters  of  the 
State.  Standards  and  plans  for  implementa- 
tion for  Interstate  waters  were  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
These  standards  thus  became  Federal  as  well 
as  State. 

The  Maryland  plan  requires  that  by  1971 
all  municipalities  in  Maryland  have  arranged 
financing  and  have  completed  or  have  under 
construction  the  most  advanced  sewage  puri- 
fication works  available  under  current 
technology. 

In  1966,  when  Maryland  began  this  pro- 
gram, approximately  720  thousand  persons 
were  contributing  to  water  pollution  for  lack 
of  modem  sewage  purification  works.  In 
addition,  Maryland  Is  growing  at  an  average 
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rate  of  approximately  80  thousand  pcnoiu 
per  year.  Thus.  In  a  five  year  period,  it  was 
Imperative    that    Maryland    finance    sewage 

works  for  a  total  of  1.13  million  people 

or  an  average  of  234  thousand  per  year  for 
five  years. 

Maryland's  experience  In  1966  was  that  the 
grant  eligible  portion  of  sewage  faculties  cost 
about  ISO  dollars  per  person.  That  figure  In- 
creases at  the  rate  of  about  15  per  cent  per 
year.  That  means  that  by  1971  Maryland  can 
expect  to  pay  300  dollars  per  person. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  the  plan 
eligible  for  Federal  and  State  grants  (at  an 
average  construction  rate  providing  service 
for  an  additional  224  thousand  persons  per 
year  at  an  average  cost  of  226  dollars  per 
person)  is  50.4  mlUlon  dollars.  Maryland's 
communities  are  fully  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  grant.  Thus  the  allotment  to 
Maryland  to  finance  a  55  per  cent  grant  U 
slightly  more  than  27.7  million  dollars. 

If  Congress  appropriates  one  billion  dol- 
lars. Maryland's  allotment  will  be  close  to  17 
million  dollars  This  is  about  U  million  dol- 
lars short  of  the  amount  needed.  In  order  for 
Maryland  to  receive  the  allotment  needed  to 
finance  the  plan  approved  by  the  State  and 
Peder.^1  governments.  Congress  would  need 
tQ  apprpprlate  1.64  billion  dollars. 

At  the.  level  of  President  Nixon's  budget 
request,  Maryland  can  expect  to  receive  3.5 
million  dollars  In  fiscal  year  1970  This  is 
about  one-eighth  of  the  amount  needed  to 
comply  with  the  approved  plan.  New  sewage 
purification  facilities  to  complement  the 
population  growth  that  qualify  for  Federal 
grants  total  almost  10  million  dollars— or 
about  three  times  that  which  Maryland 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

Clearly,  one  billion  dollars  Is  not  enough 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  purification  facilities 
214  million  dollars  Is  grossly  Inadequate 

Maryland's  plan  did  not  anticipate  that 
Federal  grant  funds  would  be  sufficient  to 
fully  finance  the  Federal  share  in  the  first 
nve  years.  Instead,  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly authorized  the  sale  of  150  million 
dollars  in  bonds  to  pay  the  outright  State 
grant  and  to  pre-flnance  any  deficiency  In 
the  Federal  grant  offer.  This  was  done  on 
the  basis  of  the  authorization  for  reim- 
bursement through  fiscal  year  1971  and  the 
hope  that  the  reimbursement  provision 
would  be  extended  beyond  1971  In  later 
amendments. 

A  Sanitary  Facilities  Fund  was  established 
for  those  purposes.  The  law  authorizing  the 
sale  of  bonds  provides  that  reimbursements 
received  from  the  Federal  government  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  to  be  used  to  finance 
other  works.  Thus,  the  fund  was  designed  to 
provide  capital  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  early  years  of  the  program.  If  reim- 
bursements came  In  as  expected.  Maryland 
coiUd  continue  to  build  for  growth  and 
modern  sewage  purification  works.  The  State 
share  would  be  taken  out  of  the  fund  until 
It  was  depleted  early  in  1980. 

Maryland  did  not  anticipate  the  default 
in  the  appropriation  schedule  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Act.  As  a  result,  because  our 
carefully  conceived  plan  is  working  well 
Maryland  is  in  financial  trouble.  During 
the  first  two  years  the  backlog  of  puriflt 
cation  needs  was  reduced  from  720  thousand 
to  approximately  300  thousand.  If  the 
Federal  government  appropriates  the 
amounts  authorized  In  the  Act.  Maryland's 
backlog  needs  will  be  financed  and  under 
construction  by  mld-1970,  months  ahead  of 
oiw  target  date. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions, Maryland  will  receive  about  14  mllUon 
dollars  for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971. 
57.5  million  dollars  was  anticipated  imder 
the  Federal  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  years 
Thus,  the  Sanitary  Facilities  Fund  will  go 


broke  early  In  fiscal  ye*r  1970  imleas  Fed- 
eral appropriations  are  increased. 

You  might  be  interested  In  the  fact  that 
actual  Federal  grants  for  construction  of 
sewage  purification  works  in  Maryland  aver- 
age less  than  10  per  cent  compared  to  the 
56  per  cent  grant  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  concern 
in  support  of  increased  appropriations  for 
sewage  purification  plants.  Our  people  are 
fed  up  with  billion  dollar  talk  and  million 
dollar  action. 

The  example  set  by  Congress  can  greatly 
enhance  or  hinder  the  national  water  pollu- 
tion control  effort. 

An  effective  program  has  been  developed  in 
Maryland.  This  program  Includes  local  State 
and  Federal  partnership.  But  unless  Mary- 
land continues  to  receive  Federal  support  the 
program  will  fail  for  lack  of  financial  sup- 
port. *^ 

This  means  other  states  will  be  less  apt  to 
try  and  work  out  programs  Involving  all  three 
levels  of  government.  And  this  means  that 
industry  will  be  less  apt  to  place  a  high  pri- 
ority on  nonproductive  water  pollution  con- 
trol Investments.  These  are  two  very  serious 
consequences  of  decreasing  the  amount  of 
Federal  involvement  in  the  sewage  nurifl- 
cation  effort. 

In  summary,  pollution  caused  by  munici- 
pal sewage  is  unnecessary.  Thu  type  of  pol- 
lution can  be  lessened  by  constructing  mod- 
em sewage  piu-iflcatlon  works.  The  cost  of 
building  these  plants  five  years  from  now 
will  be  double  today's  cost.  ThU  U  one  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved— with  a  modest  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  fimds  now. 

Therefore.  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  look 
favorably  on  appropriating  the  full  one  bil- 
lion dollars  for  construction  grants  In  fiscal 
year  1970  as  authorized  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

State  ot  Michigan, 
Lansing.  June  27.  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dingell:  Governor 
Mllliken  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  re- 
quest for  Information  on  the  effect  of  the 
short-funding  of  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  on  Michigan's  water  pollutlDn  con- 
tarol  program.  The  people  of  Michigan  have 
expressed  their  concern  over  this  growing 
threat  to  our  environment  by  passing  the 
$446  million  Clean  Water  Bond  Issue  last  No- 
vember. The  Michigan  Legislature  responded 
to  this  mandate  of  the  people  and  on  June  12 
1969,  Governor  Mllliken  signed  into  law  Pub- 
lic Act  21  which  Is  the  enabling  legislation 
for  the  disbursement  of  $285  million  of  the 
Clean  Water  Bond  Issue  to  be  used  In  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facilities 
eligible  under  provisions  of  P.L.  84-660.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  this  Act  for  your  infor- 
mation. Sec.  3(2)  of  Act  21  provides  that  a 
treatment  works  qualifying  for  a  grant  under 
this  Act  and  under  PL.  84-660  shall  receive 
a  25%  state  grant,  an  additional  payment 
from  the  state  water  pollution  control  fund 
as  an  advance  against  the  prospective  federal 
share  and  a  portion  of  the  annual  aUotment 
to  Michigan  under  provisions  of  PL.  84-660. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  total  grant  shall 
not  be  less  than  55%  of  the  eligible  cost  untu 
June  30,  1971  which  is  the  expiration  of  the 
funding  authorization  of  PL.  84-660. 

The  needs  study  which  provided  the  factual 
Information  on  which  the  Clean  Water  Bond 
issue  was  based  Indicated  a  total  need  of  $570 
million  for  treatment  works  which  would  be 
eligible  for  $285  million  In  grants  under  PL. 
84-660  at  the  50%  Federal  participation  com- 
mitment. In  addition,  this  study  projected  a 
need  for  an  additional  $641  million  expendi- 
ture for  the  control  of  storm  water  overflows 
and  for  lateral  sewers.  The  bulk  of  this  $641 
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million  will  have  to  be  furnished  by  local 
units  of  government  without  the  assistence 
of  grants  from  the  Federal  government.  Fifty 
million  dollars  of  the  Clean  Water  Bond  Issue 
will  be  utilized  to  assist  small  communities 
m  Michigan  in  the  construction  of  lateral 
sewers  based  on  financial  and  water  pollution 
control   needs.   This  enabling  legislation  is 
currently  in  Its  final  stages  in  the  Legislature. 
The  foregoing  information  illustrates  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  Michigan  over  the 
water  pollution  problem.  The  Clean  Water 
Bond  issue  and  the  passage  of  the  Imple- 
mentation legislation  resulted  in  a  slowdown 
in  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities In  Michigan  from  early  1968  to  the 
present  time.  On  June  26,  1969.  the  Michigan 
Water  Resources   Commission"  presented   to 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  In  accordance  with 
Act  21,  P.A.  of  1969,  two  lists  of  projects  eli- 
gible for  grant  funds  under  the  State  Act 
and  under  PX.  84-660.  copies  of  which  are 
enclosed.   The   first   list,   titled   "Applicants 
eligible   for   addlUonal    grant   funds   under 
Sec.    3(1)     of    Act    329,    P.A.    of    1966,    as 
amended"  is  a  listing  of  39  projects  on  which 
construction  commenced  after  June  30.  1967. 
These  39  projects  have  a  total  of  $48,496,912 
and  are  eligible  for  $24,248,456  under  provi- 
sions  of   PX.   84-660.   These   projects   have 
already  had  committed  a  total  of  $13,020,822 
In   FMeral   grants   under   PL.   84-660,   pri- 
marily at  a  30%  rate  and  are  now  eligible 
for  an  additional  $11,227,634  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
60%  Federal  participation  commitment.  The 
second  list  consists  of  applicants  who  intend 
to  award  construction  contracts  before  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  This  list  contains  54  proj- 
ects with  a  total  estimated  project  cost  of 
$133,179,226  and  are  eligible  for  $66,589,612 
under  the  50%   Federal  participation  com- 
mitment. 

The  additional  cost  to  the  State  and  the 
local  units  of  government  U  the  interest  cost 
of  bonding  for  the  unpaid  Federal  commit- 
ment. Based  on  past  appropriations  for  P.L. 
84-660  grants,  the  Federal  government  will 
only  be  providing  an  estimated  6%  of  the 
total  needs,  instead  of  50%. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  Governor 
Mllllken's  press  release  of  June  12,  1969. 
when  he  signed  Act  21.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  following  portion  of 
this  release  "Moreover,  new  Federal  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  been  put  forward  which 
would  alter  the  basic  legislation  and  change 
the  ground  nUes  under  which  the  programs 
of  Michigan  and  other  states  have  been 
formulated.  Clearly,  this  woiUd  represent  a 
serious  breach  of  faith  with  the  states  and 
more  Important  would  delay  effective  pollu- 
tion control  Immeasurably." 

I  trust  this  will  provide  you  with  the  In- 
formation you  require.  If  we  may  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamzs  C.  Kellogg, 
Executive  Assistant. 

Governor  Milliken  Signs  Legislation 

Gov.  William  G.  Mllliken  Thursday  signed 
the  enabling  legislation  for  the  allocation  of 
$285  million  for  local  grants  for  sewage  treat- 
ment control  imder  the  Clean  Water  Bond 
Issue  approved  by  voters  last  November 

In  signing  the  bill  (8-107  I.E.)  at  a  cere- 
mony in  his  office,  the  Governor  was  critical 
of  "inaction  by  the  federal  government"  on 
pollution  control.  He  also  urged  local  gov- 
ernments in  Michigan  to  "expedite  "  their 
plans  for  pollution  control. 

The  Governor  said : 

"This  legislation  is  a  major  step  in  com- 
batting the  ominous  threat  of  pollution  in 
Michigan,  and  In  achieving  clean  water  bv 
1980.  ' 

"By  a  number  of  actions.  Michigan  has 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  this  goal. 
Those  legislators  and  citizens  present  at  this 


ceremony  deserve  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
Michigan  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
bond  issue,  and  the  enabling  legislation. 

"Last  November,  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
approved  a  $336  million  bond  Issue  to  help 
finance  local  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 
At  the  same  time,  approval  was  given  for  a 
$100  million  bond  Issue  for  the  development 
of  State  and  local  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities. Our  pollution  control  goal  is  to  remove, 
by  1980,  the  threat  to  our  Inland  lakes,  our 
rivers,  and  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  construc- 
tion of  approximately  210  new  treatment 
plants,  the  Improvement  of  136  existing  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  and  the  construction 
of  sewers  for  an  additional  3V4  million  peo- 
ple. $286  million  will  be  distributed  as  grants 
for  treatment  plant  construction  and  $50 
million  will  be  used  to  aid  small,  unsewered 
communities  In  the  construction  of  sewer 
systems  necessary  to  correct  existing  pollu- 
tion. 

"Our  financing  formula  for  the  treatment 
plant  and  interceptor  phase  of  the  program 
was  based  on  Federal  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for  Federal  assumption  of  50  percent 
of  the  costs  of  eligible  projects  if  the  State 
would  pay  25  percent. 

The  federal  legislation  also  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  funds  by  1971  which  would, 
as  divided  among  the  states  by  specified  for- 
mula, have  by  then  covered  half  the  Fed- 
eral government's  obligation  to  Michigan's 
estimated  project  needs.  Michigan's  bonding 
program  is  geared  to  25  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing by  1971  with  the  State  to  prefi- 
nance  the  other  Federal  26  percent  as  well 
as  paying  its  own  25  percent. 

"Unfortunately,  Federal  performance  has 
not  been  forthcoming  at  a  rate  that  will 
equal  even  one-half  of  the  Federal  promise. 
For  example,  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
Michigan's  share  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized for  this  program  would  be  roughly 
$42  million,  but  It  appears  that  lees  than 
$8  million  will  be  forthcoming. 

"I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  low  Federal  priority  assigned  to 
the  sewage  treatment  works  grant  program 
when,  in  referendum  after  referendum  across 
the  country,  the  citizens  of  America  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  very  firm  sup- 
port for  cleanlng-up  our  lakes  and  streams. 

"Moreover,  new  Federal  legislative  propos- 
als have  been  put  forward  which  would  alter 
the  basic  legislation  and  change  the  ground 
rules  under  which  the  programs  of  Michi- 
gan and  other  states  have  been  formulated. 
Clearly,  this  would  represent  a  serious  breach 
of  faith  with  the  states  and  more  important 
would  delay  effective  pollution  control 
Immeasurably. 

"Michigan,  with  or  without  the  Federal 
support  promised,  will  move  ahead  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  tremendous  potential  of  ef- 
fective Federal-State-local  partnership  has 
not  only  been  circumscribed  in  this  pro- 
gram, but  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
invoke  in  any  future  programs. 

"Through  inaction,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment U  faulting  on  its  commitment  to  en- 
vironmental control.  By  authorizing  one 
billion  dollars  and  appropriating  only  $200 
million.  Congress  is  providing  about  one- 
ftfth  of  what  is  needed  to  carry  out  federal 
responsibility. 

"With  this  legislation  signed  today,  the 
State  government  can  provide  grants  to  local 
government.  I  urge  local  governments  to  ex- 
pedite their  pollution  control  programs  in 
order  to  qualify  for  these  grants. 

"I  also  urge  favorable  action  by  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  companion  bill  to  the  leg- 
islation signed  today.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion would  provide  $60  million  which  would 
allow  economically  depressed  communities 
to  move  ahead  on  their  programs  of  collect- 
ing sewers  and  sewage  treatment  faclUtles 
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"Water  pollution  was  the  subject  of  my 
first  message  to  the  Legislature  on  Ptebru- 
ary  6. 

"I  am  highly  pleased  now.  four  months 
later,  to  be  able  to  sign  the  enabling  legis- 
lation for  clean  water  bond  program." 

[From  Public  Acts  of  1969,  State  of  Michigan, 

76th  Legislature] 

Enrolled  Senatx  Bill  107 

An  act  to  amend  the  title  and  sections  1. 
2.  3.  6,  8  and  11  of  Act  No.  329  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1966,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  state  grants  for  sewage  treatment 
facilities."  as  amended  and  added  by  Act 
No.  75  of  the  Pubhc  Acts  of  1968.  being 
sections  323.111,  323.112,  323.113,  323.116, 
323.118  and  323.121  of  the  Complied  Laws 
of  1948;  and  to  add  sections  3a  and  12 
to  18 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  en- 
act: 

Section  1.  The  title  and  section  1,  2,  3,  6, 
8  and  11  of  Act  No.  329  of  Public  Acts  of 
1966,  as  amended  and  added  by  Act  No.  76 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1968,  being  sections 
323.111,  323.112,  323.113,  323.116,  323.118  and 
323.121  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948.  are 
amended  and  sections  3a  and  12  to  18  are 
added  to  read  as  follows : 

"title 

"An  act  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  or 
other  liquid  wastes  Into  any  waters  of  the 
state;  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal agencies  for  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works  to  prevent  such  discharge;  and 
to  abate  and  prevent  pollution  of  the  wat- 
ers In  and  adjoining  the  state;  and  to  Im- 
plement Act  No.  76  of  the  Public  Acts  ol 
1968. 

"Sbc,  1.  (1)  A  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
state  water  pollution  control  fund  Is  es- 
tablished to  be  used  for  assisting  cotinties, 
cities,  villages,  townships  or  other  public 
bodies  created  by  or  pursuant  to  state  law 
and  having  Jurisdiction  over  disposal  of  sew- 
age or  other  liquid  wastes,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  local  agencies,  in  financing  their 
construction  of  treatment  works. 

"  (2)  As  used  In  this  act: 

"(a)  "Treatment  works'  means  the  various 
devices  used  in  treatment  of  sewage  or  In- 
dustrial wastes  of  a  liquid  nature,  and  ex- 
tensions. lmf«x>vements,  remodeling,  addi- 
tions and  alterations  thereof,  Including  nec- 
essary intercepting  sewers,  outfaU  sewers, 
pumping,  power  and  other  equipment  and 
their  appurtenances. 

"(b)  'Intercepting  sewer'  means  a  sewer. 
Including  necessary  pumping  stations,  de- 
signed or  constructed  for  1  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes: 

"(I)  To  receive  the  existing  flow  of  un- 
treated or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  or 
other  liquid  waste  from  1  or  more  sewers  or 
outlets,  other  than  from  a  building  or  dwell- 
ing, that  discharge  or  formerly  discharged 
the  flow  Into  any  waters  of  the  state;  and 
convey  the  flow  to  a  treatment  works. 

"(11)  To  serve  in  lieu  of  an  exlsUng  or  pro- 
posed treatment  works. 

"(Ill)  To  convey  sewage  from  a  sewage  col- 
lecUon  system  directly  to  a  treatment  works. 

"(c)  'Outfall  sewer'  means  a  sewer  designed 
or  constructed  to  convey  the  effiuent  from 
a  treatment  works  to  the  point  of  final  dis- 
posal. 

"(d)  'ConstrucUon'  means  the  engineering 
architectural,  legal,  fiscal  and  economic  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  surveys,  designs, 
plans,  working  drawings,  specifications,  pro- 
cedures and  other  similar  action  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  treatment  works;  the 
erection,  building,  acquisition,  extension,  im- 
provement, remodeUng  and  addiUons  to  or 
alterations  of  treatment  works;  and  the  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  the  construcUon 


of  treatment  works.  'Construction'  does  not 
Include  acquisition  of  lands  and  rights  of 
way. 

"Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  of  sale  of  $286,000.- 
000.00  of  the  bonds  authorized  by  Act  No 
76  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1968.  being  sections 
323.371  to  323.382  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of 
1948,  or  any  series  thereof,  and  any  premiums 
and  accrued  interest  received  on  the  deUvery 
thereof,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  state 
treasurer  in  the  water  pollution  control  fund. 
Disbursements  from  the  fund  shall  be  made 
only  for  specific  eligible  treatment  works 
projects  approved  by  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees and  by  the  legislature  by  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  to  and  serv- 
ing in  each  house.  A  concurrent  resolution 
shall  Include  all  or  part  of  the  projects  on 
the  list  of  eligible  projects  reported  by  the 
water  resources  commission  as  provided  In 
section  16,  but  In  case  of  a  part  only  it  shall 
be  an  entire  part  representing  all  projects  on 
the  list  having  priorities  higher  than  those 
of  projects  not  included  in  the  resoluUon  and 
projects  out  of  the  priority  order  shall  not  be 
included.  The  Income  from  temporary  invest- 
ments of  the  proceeds  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  general  fund. 

"Sec.  3.  (1)  Grants  shall  be  made  under 
this  act  only  for  treatment  works  eligible  for 
federal  grants  under  United  States  Public 
Law  84-660.  as  amended,  and  on  which  con- 
struction commenced  after  June  30,  1967,  and 
shall  be  made  in  an  amount  equal  to  25% 
of  that  portion  of  the  treatment  works  cost 
that  Is  eligible  for  such  federal  grant.  How- 
ever, (a)  treatment  works  which  receive 
federal  granu  only  under  federal  laws  other 
than  United  States  Public  Law  84-660.  as 
amended,  and  on  which  construction  com- 
menced after  June  30,  1967,  are  eligible  for 
state  grants  not  to  exceed  26%  of  the  cost 
of  treatment  works,  and;  (b)  the  sum  of  state 
and  federal  grants  on  projects  which  receive 
federal  grants  only  under  federal  law  other 
than  United  States  Public  Law  87-660,  as 
amended,  shall  not  exceed  75%  of  the  cost 
of  the  porUons  of  such  treatment  works 
which  would  have  been  eligible  for  grants 
under  United  States  Public  Law  84-660,  as 
amended. 

"(2)  Commencing  July  1.  1967  and  ending 
June  30,  1971,  a  treatment  works  qualifying 
for  a  25%  state  grant  under  this  act  and  a 
federal  grant  under  United  States  Public 
Law  84-660,  as  amended,  is  eligible  to  receive 
an  additional  payment  from  the  state  water 
pollution  control  fund  as  an  advance  against 
the  prospective  federal  share  of  the  eligible 
treatment  works  cost  authorized  by  United 
States  Public  Law  84-660,  as  amended,  so  that 
the  combined  state  grant,  state  advance  of 
the  federal  share,  and  federal  grant  appor- 
tioned to  the  treatment  works  shall  not  be 
less  than  55%  of  the  eligible  cost  A<ier  June 
30.  1971,  the  combined  state  grant  and  state 
advance  of  the  federal  share  shall  not  be  less 
than  50%  of  the  eligible  treatment  works 
cost. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  shall  be  given 
under  this  act  to  a  local  agency  only  if  it 
has  agreed,  when  filing  its  application  for 
assistance  under  this  act,  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  its  request  for  federal  grants  to 
the  amount  that  Is  determined  by  the  water 
resources  commission  to  be  available  for  ap- 
portionment. This  agreement  shall  not  affect 
the  eligibility  of  the  local  agency  for  future 
reimbursement  of  costs  of  the  treatment 
works,  which  were  prefinanced  by  the  local 
agency  but  which  would  have  been  eligible 
for  federal  grants  If  funds  therefor  had  been 
available. 

"(4)  Financial  assistance  shall  be  given 
imder  this  act  to  a  local  agency  only  for 
treatment  works  on  which  eUglblllty  for  a 
federal  grant  has  been  esUblished  and  con- 
strucUon contracts  awarded  or  construction 
commenced   after   June   30.    1967. 
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"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  when 
m  treatment  works  owned  by  a  local  agency 
Is  to  be  replaced  In  whole  or  In  part  by  a 
system  of  another  local  agency  under  an 
official  plan  approved  by  the  water  resources 
commission  after  June  30,  1967,  the  project 
costs  eligible  for  a  state  grant  to  the  regional 
^  local  agency  may  Include  60%  of  the  present 
value  of  the  treatment  wcnrks  or  part  there- 
of that  Is  to  be  replaced,  less  the  land  value 
and  any  state  or  federal  grants  used  In  the 
construction  thereof.  The  present  value  shall 
be  based  on  a  straight  line  depreciated  cost 
Including  any  caj^tal  Improvements  there- 
to based  on  a  maxlmiun  life  of  40  years  for 
structures  and  20  years  for  equipment  from 
the  date  the  treatment  works  was  placed  in 
operaUon.  The  grant  shall  be  made  only  If 
the  regional  local  agency  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  acquisition  of  the  treat- 
ment works  or  part  thereof  to  be  replaced 
and  applies  the  grant  toward  such  acquisi- 
tion. 

"Sec.  3a.  (1 )  Disbursements  from  the  fund 
shall  be  made  by  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  administration  and  the  state  treas- 
urer m  accordance  with  the  accounting  laws 
of  the  state  only  for  the  following  purposes 
for  which  the  bonds  have  been  authorized: 
"(a)  -expense  of  Issuing  the  bonds. 
""(b)  Orants  and  advances  to  local  agencies 
as  provided  in  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  and 
subsection  (5)  of  sections. 

"(2)  Before  any  disbursement  from  the 
fund,  as  provided  In  subsecUon  (3) .  Is  made 
to  a  local  agency  to  assist  It  In  constructing 
treatment  works,  the  water  resources  com- 
mission shall  certify  to  the  director  of  the 
department  of  admlnlstraUon  and  the  sUte 
treasurer  that  such  agency  is  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  act.  The  cer- 
tiflcate  shall  include  or  have  attached  there- 
to a  certificate  by  the  water  resources  com- 
mission, or  by  the  state  department  of  pub- 
lic health  when  so  requested  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the 
treatment  works  and  all  portions  thereof. 

"(3)  Disbursements  from  the  fund  to  a  lo- 
cal agency,  as  authorized  by  section  3,  shall 
be  made  on  certification  to  the  director  of 
the  department  of  administration  and  the 
state  treasurer  by  the  water  resources  com- 
mission that  such  disbursements  are  due   A 
local  agency  U  eligible  for  this  certification 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tions that  federal  grant  payments  are  au- 
thorized. However,  a  disbursement  shall  be 
made  from  the  ftind  to  a  local  agency  for 
50%  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  preparing  com- 
pleted final  construction  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  that  part  of  the  treatment  works 
that  Is  eligible  for  a  federal  grant,  on  (a) 
Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  health  for  the  treatment 
works  for  which  the  construction  plans  and 
specifications   have   been   prepared    (b)    re- 
ceipt of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  local  agency's  abUlty  to  finance 
the  local  share  of  the  project  cost  and  (c) 
certification  to  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  administration  and  the  state  treas- 
urer by  the  water  resources  commission  of  the 
necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  plans  and 
specifications. 

"Sec.  6.  Federal  funds  allocated  to  the  state 
before  July  1,  1971,  in  excess  of  5%  of  the 
eligible  costs  of  treatment  works  that  have 
been  certified  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  act,  shall  be  used  under  the  reimburse- 
ment provisions  of  United  States  Public  Law 
84-660,  as  last  amended  by  United  States 
Public  Law  89-763,  to  reimburse  local  agen- 
cies In  full,  for  that  portion  of  the  federal 
share  which  they  advanced,  before  such  fed- 
eral funds  are  used  for  reimbiu^ement  to  the 
state  of  any  portion  of  the  federal  share 
which  the  state  has  advanced.  Federal  funds 
received  by  the  state,  for  reimbursonent  of 
the  portion  of  the  federal  share  which  the 
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state  advanced,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
state  water  pollution  control  fund  for  state 
assistance  in  financing  treatment  works  un- 
der this  act. 

"Sec.  8.  An  official  plan  shall : 
"(a)  Provide  for  timely  construction  of 
treatment  works  which  will  prevent  the  dis- 
charge of  untreated  or  Inadequately  treated 
sewage  or  other  wastes  as  defined  by  Act  No. 
245  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1929,  as  amended, 
being  sections  323.1  to  322.12a  of  the  Com- 
piled Laws  of  1948,  into  the  waters  of  the 
state. 

"(b)  Provide  for  adequate  planning,  zon- 
ing, population  projections  and  engineering 
and  economic  studies  to  delineate  with  all 
practicable  precision  those  portions  of  the 
area  which  public  sewerage  systems  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  serve  within  10  years, 
and  within  20  years,  and  any  areas  in  which 
the  provision  of  such  services  is  not  reason- 
ably foreseeable. 

"(c)  Be  in  compliance  with  the  state  pol- 
lution control  plan  required  by  United  States 
Public  Law  84-660,   as  amended. 

"(d)  Set  forth  a  time  schedule  and  pro- 
posed method  of  financing,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  pollution  control  system. 

"(e)  Be  reviewed  by  the  official  planning 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  within  the  local 
agency,  including  the  regional  planning 
agency,  if  any,  for  consistency  with  programs 
of  planning  for  the  area,  which  reviews  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  water  resources  com- 
mission with  the  plan. 

"Sec.  11.  (1)  The  water  resources  commis- 
sion, with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any 
other  agency  of  this  state,  shall  utilize  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  agency  as  may 
be  found  necessary  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

"(2)  A  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  commis- 
sion shall  prescribe,  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
the  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  such  assistance 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
The  commission,  the  auditor  general  and  the 
state  treasurer  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers  and  records  of  the 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  act. 

"Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  of  any  nile  of  the  water 
resources  commission,  compliance  with  sec- 
tions 12  to  16  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  grant  or  advance  under  this  act. 
Sections  12  to  16  provide  procedures  for  es- 
tablishing the  priority  of  eligible  projects 
and  for  cerUfying  projects  for  an  allocation 
of  grants  and  advances  for  treatment  works 
construction.  The  point  system  is  designed 
to  give  %  weight  to  financial  needs  and  '^ 
weight  to  water  pollution  control  needs. 

"Sec.  13.  (1)  Points  assigned  to  a  treat- 
ment works  project  as  a  complete  measure 
of  financial  needs  shall  not  exceed  16. 

"(2)  One-fifth  of  a  point  shall  be  assigned 
for  each  $6.00  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
based  on  estimated  reasonable  cost  of  the 
treatment  works  as  entered  on  the  applica- 
tion Issued  therefor  by  the  administering 
federal  agency,  per  capita  of  equivalent  pop- 
ulation established  by  the  applicant's  engi- 
neer as  the  basis  of  design  of  the  treatment 
works. 

"(3)  One-fifth  of  a  point  shall  be  assigned 
for  each  $5.00  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
based  on  applicant's  oustandlng  financial 
obligations,  exclusive  of  school  debt,  on  the 
date  the  application  is  filed,  per  capita  of 
population  established  by  the  latest  federal 
census.  In  case  of  a  project  to  be  constructed 
by  1  local  agency  to  serve  any  other  local 


agency  or  portions  thereof,  or  project  to  be 
constructed  by  a  new  local  agency  formed  by 
existing  local  agencies  to  be  served,  debt 
obligations  per  capita  shall  be  based  on  the 
combined  financial  obligations  and  popula- 
tion of  the  areas  served. 

Sec.  14.  (1)  Points  assigned  to  a  treatment 
works  project  as  a  complete  measure  of 
pollution  control  needs  shall  not  exceed  15. 

"(2)  Two  points  shall  be  assigned  for  each 
of  the  following  interests  subject  to  pollu- 
tion-caused injuries,  which  injuries  will  be 
corrected  or  substantially  lessened  by  the 
proposed  project : 

"(a)  Public  health,  safety  or  welfare  but 
not  including  bathing. 

"(b)  Public  water  supply  for  domestic 
use. 

"(c)  Water  supply  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial use. 

"(d)  Irrigation  or  livestock  water  supply 
for  agricultural  use. 

"(e)  Organized  public  recreational  use  in- 
cluding bathing. 

"(f)  Aesthetic  value  or  utility  of  riparian 
lands. 

"(g)  Water  supply  for  wild  animals,  birds 
and  fish,  and  adverse  effects  on  aquatic  life 
or  plants. 

"(h)  Usefulness  of  fish  or  game  for  human 
consumption. 

"(3)  A  treatment  works  required  to  be 
constructed  in  compliance  with  a  Judgment 
rendered  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  with  a  stipulation  or  an  order  of  the 
water  resources  commission,  or  an  agree- 
ment with  the  department  of  public  health, 
shall  be  assigned  from  1  to  4  points  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  schedule,  if  the 
stipulation,  order  or  agreement  specifically 
recites  the  existence  of  unlawful  pollution 
and  was  in  effect  not  less  than  30  days  before 
the  deadline  for  filing  applications,  and  If  the 
pollution  abatement  date  is  such  that  com- 
pliance therewith  would  make  it  necessary 
to  start  construction  during  the  year  ending : 
"(a)  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  application  is  filed,  4  points. 

"(b)  Jime  30  of  the  first  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  3  points. 

"(c)  June  30  of  the  second  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  2  points. 

"(d)  June  30  of  the  third  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  l  point. 

"(4)  An  applicant  in  default  of  a  per- 
formance date  specified  by  an  order,  stipula- 
tion or  agreement  may  be  assigned  points 
imder  the  preceding  schedule  only  at  the 
discretion  of  the  water  resources  comnUssion. 
"(5)  A  treatment  works  project,  which 
qualifies  for  less  than  4  points  under  sub- 
section (3)  and  for  which  construction  con- 
tracts are  awarded  before  the  deadline  date 
for  filing  applications,  shall  be  assigned  from 
1  to  4  points,  so  that  the  combined  points 
assigned  pursuant  to  subsections  (3)  to  (5) 
shall  equal  4.  k   i         y   i 

"Sec.  15.  (1)  Total  priority  points  for  a 
treatment  works  project  shall  be  the  sum 
of  the  points  assigned  for  financial  needs  and 
for  water  pollution  control  needs. 

"(2)  If  2  or  more  projects  receive  the  same 
priority  point  totals  the  water  resources 
commission  shall  assign  priorities  to  the 
tied  projects  in  the  relative  order  of  their 
points  for  water  pollution  control  needs.  If 
the  projects  have  the  same  point  totals  for 
water  pollution  control  needs  the  commis- 
sion shall  assign  priorities  after  considering 
factors  such  as  waters  affected,  extent  of 
public  interests  involved,  relative  magnitude 
of  pollution  injury  and  other  factors  as  the 
commission  deems  appropriate. 

"Sec.  16.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
12  to  16  the  fiscal  year  is  July  1  to  June  30. 

"(2)  An  application  for  a  treatment  works 
construction  grant  for  a  specific  fiscal  year 
shall  be  filed  with  the  water  resources  com- 
mission not  later  than  September  15  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application 
Is  filed.  An  application  postmarked  not  later 


than  midnight  of  September  15  will  meet  this 
requirement. 

"(3)  A  point  total  shall  be  assigned  by  tbe 
commission  to  each  application  that  has  been 
timely  filed  and  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  the  administering  federal  agency  no  later 
than  the  following  January  1. 

"(4)  Projects  entitled  to  construction 
grants  shall  be  certified  to  the  administering 
federal  agency  from  the  eligibility  list  as 
established  by  the  water  resources  commis- 
sion as  approved  by  the  legUlature.  Certifica- 
tion shall  be  made  within  7  days  after  ap- 
proval by  the  legislature  and  after  receipt  of 
federal  authorization  to  certify  projects. 

"(6)  Priority  certification  of  a  project  to 
the  administering  federal  agency  is  subject 
to  the  condition  that  construction  contracts 
for  the  project  be  awarded  by  the  next  Octo- 
ber 1.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  condition 
of  certification  will  be  considered  cause  for 
the  commission  to  request  the  administering 
federal  agency  to  take  action  necessary  to 
withdraw  any  grant  offer  that  may  have  been 
obligated  to  the  project.  However,  on  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  water  resources  com- 
mission that  the  project  will  proceed  within 
an  extended  period,  the  commission  may  al- 


low 30  day  extensions  totaling  not  more  than 
90  days. 

"(6)  An  application  for  a  treatment  works 
construction  grant  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion is  valid  only  for  the  yew  for  which  the 
application  is  filed. 

"(7)  Tbe  commission  shall  report  to  the 
legislature  by  January  15  of  each  year  the 
projects  eligible  for  grants  and  the  points 
and  priorities  assigned  to  them  pursuant  to 
this  act  and  the  projects  which  failed  to 
comply  with  the  condition  of  certification 
set  forth  In  subsection  (6).  Within  10  days 
after  the  effective  daje  of  this  act,  the  com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  legislature  its 
June  27,  1968  list  of  projects  and  points 
and  priorities  assigned  to  them  for  projects 
which  it  appears  can  now  be  certified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  act  and  for 
which  the  applicants  have  provided  assur- 
ance that  they  Intend  toward  construction 
contracts  before  December  31,  1969.  If  legis- 
lative approval  or  rejection  of  eligible  proj- 
ects is  not  given  each  year  within  45  days 
after  receipt  of  the  commission's  list  of  eligi- 
ble projects,  the  commission  list  will  be 
considered  approved. 

"Sec.  17.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  act  that 


the  water  resources  commission  encourage 
local  agencies  to  use  grants  provided  herein 
to  assist  In  abatement  of  any  unlawful  pollu- 
tion of  waters  of  this  state.  When  the  com- 
mission is  petitioned  relative  to  such  pollu- 
and  determines  that  untreated  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  or  other  liquid  wastes 
are  being  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the 
state  from  any  system  of  sewers,  drains  or 
existing  treatment  works,  including  but  not 
limited  to  combined  sewer  overflows  from 
regulating  structures  owned,  operated  or 
maintained  by  a  local  agency  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  agencies,  the  commission  shall 
take  prompt  and  timely  action  under  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  law  to  obtain  the 
abatement  of  unlawful  pollution  caused  by 
such  discharges. 

"Sec.  18.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  in  the  contrary  a  petition  under 
chapters  20  or  21  of  the  drain  code  of  1956 
may  be  filed  by  1  public  corporation  when 
the  purpose  thereof  is  to  alleviate  pollution 
of  the  waters  of  the  state." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  June  16, 
1969. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  ef- 
fect. 


PROJECTS  FROM  JUNE  27,  1968,  PRIORITY  LIST   FOR  WHICH  APPLICANTS  HAVE  PROVIDED  ASSURANCE  OF  THEIR  INTENTIONS  TO  AWARD  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  BEFORE 

DEC.  31,  1969 

[Key  fo  points  for  financial  and  pollution  control  needs:  CoL  A-Construction  cost  per  capita;  B— Debt  per  capita;  C— Financing  dependent  upon  Federal  grant;  D-Pollution  injury  created:  E-Order 

status;  F— Voluntarily  advanced  projecti 


Priority  points 


Project 
No. 


Financial  need 


Pollution  need 


Applicant 


B 


C     Subtotal 


F     Subtotal 


Total 
points 


Project  cost 


55  percent 
grant  I 


1304 

1387 

1358 

1384 

1349 

1394 

1391 

1397 

1337 

1207 

1339 

1347 

1353 

1373 

1414 

1357 

1343 

1374 

1377 

1352 

1302 

1381 

1328 

1306 

1335 

1319 

1396 

1354 

1351 

1405 

1312 

1406 

1360 

1365 

1342 

1307 

1375 

1326 

1330 

1355 

1412 

1311 

1372 

1363 

1410 

1392 

1303 

1345 

1334 

1402 

1322 

1411 

1367 

1338 


Warren 

Detroit  (63  communities) '.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

Ravenna 

Monroe  County  (Petersburg).. I"IIIIII 

Ashley 

Waldron "Illllir"'" 

Camden ,.. 

Kalamazoo I.."""" 

Bellevue I.  II  """"III" 

Saginaw ^1111111" 

Trenton 

Oakland  County  (Walled  Lake-Novi).  .MIIIIIIII 

Monroe  County  (Monroe  Township) 

Ypsilanti  Township,  Washtenaw  County I 

Genesee  County  (Swartz  Creek  Interceptor) 

Dimondale 

Hopkins IIIIIII 

Monroe  County  (Frenchtown  Township)IIIIIII" 

Vermontville 

Flushing IIIIIIIIIII"! 

Breckenridge IIIIIIIIIII  I! 

Onekama I.IIII'I  ' 

Birch  Run HIH 

Rose  City IIIIIIIIIIII 

Lake  Odessa 

Reading I.IIIIH"' 

Monroe  County  (Bedford  fownsWp)."."II"IIIII 

Benton  Harbor 

Ottawa  County  (Hudsonville-Georgetowny.IIIIIII 

Genesee  County 

Perry ^ "■" 

Genesee  County  (Davison) ""IIIIIII 

Marcellus 

Litchfield I.I.IIIIIIIIIII 

Brooklyn 

Essexville IIIIIII 

Monroe  County  (South  Rockwood) 

North  Branch 

Bay  City 

Beulah 

Genesee  County  (Fenton  Township) 

Three  Oaks 

Lansing 

Decatur I. 

Genesee  County  (Fenton) 

Middlevllle 

St.  Charles 

Pigeon 

Pinckney 

Genesee  County  (Mount  Morris  Township) 

Richland  Township,  Saginaw  County 

Genesee  County  (Vienna  Township) 

Grand  Rapids  (Cascade-Grand  Rapids  Townships). 
Portage 


2.8 

.8 

10.0 

19.0 

5.2 

16.8 

10.2 

.2 

11.4 

.4 

1.6 

1.8 

5.4 

.2 

1.6 

6.6 

6.8 

5.2 

4.4 

2.4 

5.2 

11.4 

3.8 

9.6 

3.6 

7.0 

7.0 

1.4 

1.6 

3.2 

4.4 

.4 

8.8 

5.2 

5.0 

1.8 

.4 

9.0 

1.4 

4.4 

3.2 

3.6 

0 

5.2 
1.0 
4.8 
3.0 
4.6 
4.2 
.8 
3.6 
1.0 
1.4 
.8 


17.4 
12.0 
15.8 

.0 
10.4 
7.4 
4.0 
7.4 
0 

13.8 
4.2 
8.0 
1.8 
8.8 
14.8 
0 
0 

2.6 
3.4 
11.2 
4.2 
0 

8.4 
0 

1.4 
0 
0 

5.4 
8.6 
6.8 
3.4 
9.4 
1.2 

.2 
4.4 
2.4 
4.8 
0 

5.0 
1.8 
2.8 
0 

7.6 
0 

5.8 
1.0 
2.0 
0 
0 
1.2 

.0 

.0 
1.4 
1.6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15.0 
12.8 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
14.2 
7.6 
11.4 
14.2 
5.8 
9.8 
7.2 
9.0 
15.0 
8.6 
6.8 
7.8 
7.8 
13.6 
9.4 
11.4 
11.2 
9.6 
5.0 
7.0 
7.0 
6.8 
10.2 
10.0 
9.8 
9.8 
9.6 
5.4 
9.4 
4.2 
5.2 
9.0 
6.4 
6.2 
6.0 
3.6 
7.6 
7.2 
6.8 
5.8 
5.0 
4.6 
4.2 
2.0 
3.6 
1.0 
2.8 
2.4 


10 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
6 
4 
2 
4 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 


4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
0 


4. 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

4.0 

3.0 

4.4 

4.0 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0 

3.0 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

14 

10 
7 
6 
6 
6 

12 
8 
4 

12 
8 

10 
8 
2 
8 

11 
8 
8 
2 
6 
4 
2 
4 
8 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
7 
6 
2 
4 
4 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 


27.0 
26.8 
25.0 
22.0 
21.0 
21.0 
20.2 
19.6 
19.4 
18.2 
17.8 
17.8 
17.2 
17.0 
17.0 
16.6 
15.8 
15.8 
15.8 
15.6 
15.4 
15.4 
14.2 
13.6 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
12.8 
12.1 
12.0 
11.8 
11.8 
11.6 
11.4 
11.4 
11.2 
11.2 
II. 0 
10.4 
10.2 
10.0 
9.6 
9.6 
9.2 
8.8 
7.8 
7.0 
6.6 
6.2 
6.0 
5.6 
5.0 
4.8 
4.0 


)5.  300.  OOO 

80.  000,  000 

300,000 

950,000 

105,300 

217,500 

141,000 

2,512,000 

515,500 

1,552,500 

1,436,250 


335,  500 

3, 245, 000 
540.000 

4,  755, 000 
348,000 
120,000 

3, 630, 000 
109,000 
143,  300 
155,000 
284,275 
113,000 
111,000 
359,000 
259,300 

2,100,000 
431,500 

1.132,000 

3, 420. 000 
166.000 
96.000 
250.  300 
148,200 
150,300 
325,000 
116,300 
338,400 

2, 565. 200 
154,000 
836,000 
351,600 
240,000 
323.000 
242.000 
356.300 
180.000 
149.000 
106.500 

1,613,000 
90,000 

1,096,000 
654,000 

3,590,000 


(2.915,000 

44.  000, 000 

165.000 

522,  500 

57,900 

119,600 

77,500 

1.381.600 

283. 500 

853, 800 

789,900 

1,284.500 

1,784,700 

297, 000 

2,615,200 

191,400 

66,000 

1,996.500 

59, 900 

78,800 

85,200 

156.300 

62,100 

61.000 

197.400 

142,600 

.155,000 

237,300 

622, 600 

1,881,000 

91,300 

52,800 

137,700 

87,000 

82,600 

168. 700 

63.900 

186.100 

1,410.800 

84,700 

459. 800 

193.300 

132.000 

177,600 

133.100 

195.900 

99.000 

81,900 

58.500 

887,100 

49,500 

602,800 

359,700 

1,974,500 


1, 


To*"' - 133,179,225 


o 


>  Rounded  down  to  nearest  hundred. 
'See  the  following  table: 


Amount  required  for  55  percent  grant,  {133,179,225x.55... 
Amount  of  Federal  funds  available  as  of  June  23, 1969 


$73,259,573 

3,114,356 

Amount  of  State  funds  required 70,145,217 
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APPLICANTS  ttlGIBLE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  GRANT  FUNDS  UNDER  SEC.  3(1)  OF  ACT  329,  PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  1966,  AS  AMENDED 
|K«y  to  points  tor  (maneial  .nd  pollution  control  noads:  Col.  A-Con$truction  cost  p«r  capita;  B-0.bt  par  capita;  C-Financin«  dapandent  upon  Fadaral  grant;  D-Pollution  injury  craatad;  E-^)rda 

status;  F— Voluntarily  advancad  projacti 


July  10,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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Profact 
No. 


Priority  points 


Financial  naad 


Pollution  nead 


Applicant 


8 


C     Subtotal 


F     Subtotal 


Total 
points 


Project  cost 


55  percent 
grant' 


1166 
1146 
1125 
1191 
1193 
1111 
1032 
1157 
1121 
J 167 
1l75 
1012 
1143 
1134 
1154 
1109 
1009 
1369 
1169 
1177 
1003 
1103 
1122 
1107 
•    933 
.1172 
1041 
1120 
1010 
1161 
1136 
1038 
1013 
1180 
1016 
1011 
1001 
1047 
1015 


Wayna  County  (Huron  Township,  Flat  Rock) 

Oatrott       

Port  Huron 1 

Grand  Rapids J 

Kent  County  (Plainfitid  Township,  Rtek'ford).' 

Stevensvllla 

Eau  Clatre.      '__. 

Kalamazoo __ 1 

Montcalm  Community  Collan J 

Wayne  County  (Flat  Rock  pfiinO....] 

Genesee  County  (Grand  Blanc  Townsllp) 

Wabberville _, 

Crystal  Falls 

Monroe  County  (Luna  Piar) 

Flushing 

Oakland  County  (Oakland  intercaploii. 

St.  Clair  County  (Algonac).  

Wright  Township,  Ottawa  County 

Wayna  County  (Brownstown  Township) 

Genesee  County  (Grand  Blanc  City,  Township). 
Howard  City [ 

Forsyth  Township,  Marquette  County. 

Jonesvills 

Ovid 

-Vernon      

Gaoesee  County  (Fenton) 

Norway...   . 

Sparta 

Kant  City 

Sterling  Heights ,... 

Carson  City 

Potterville 

Big  Rapids 

Genesee  County  (Flint  Township).. 

Adrian 

Saranac. 

Kalkaska  

OeWitt  Township,  (Clinton  (ioun^... 

Lakeview 

Tekonsha  * I", 

Macomb  County' .'.,,. 


Total. 


3.4 

1.0 

7.0 

.6 

1.6 

11.4 

2.6 

0 

9.0 

.8 

2.6 

4.8 

4.8 

8.0 

.4 

2.8 

1.6. 

6.4 

2  6 

.6 

4.2 

4.6 

11.2 

2.6 

6.8 

.8 

3.0 

3.2 

5.0 

.2 

4.6 

2.8 

.8 

1.6 

.2 

1.2 

3.8 

3.0 

.8 


11.0 
9.2 
8.6 
8.4 
4.0 

13.8 

11.0 
6.6 
1.2 
6.4 

10.6 

10.2 

1.4 

0 

13.6 
4.8 
3.6 
0 

5.6 
9.4 
1.8 
1.2 
.4 
2.8 

0 

7.6 
.8 

3.8 

0 

4.6 
1.0 

4.6 

6.0 

4.4 
1.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14.4 

10.2 

1S.0 

9.0 

7.6 

15.0 

13.6 

6.6 

10.2 

7.2 

13.2 

15.0 

8.2 

8.0 

14.0 

9.6 

7.2 

6.4 

8.2 

10.0 

6.0 

5.8 

11.6 

7.4 

8.8 

8.4 


6.0 

10.0 

4.0 

10.0 

lao 

2.0 
2.0 

8.0 
4.0 
6.0 
4.0 
2.0 


6.0 
1.2 
1.2 
3.8 
3.0 
.8 


4 

4.0 
2.0 
6.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
2.0 
6.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


4 

3 
0 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 
13 
8 
14 
14 
6 
6 
12 
8 
10 
4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
6 
8 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
2 
6 
4 
4 
8 
4 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 


24.4 
23.2 
23.0 
23.0 
21.6 
21.0 
19.6 
18.6 
18.2 
17.2 
17  2 
17.0 
16.2 
16.0 
16.0 
15.6 
15.2 
14.4 
14.2 
14.0 
14.0 
13.8 
13.6 
13.4 
12  8 
12.4 
11.8 
11.0 
11.0 
10.8 
9.6 
9.4 
8.8 
8.0 
7.2 
7.2 
5.8 
5.0 
2.8 


$2,033,230 

4,465.000 

143, 731 

890.000 

2.377,000 

597,000 

134,000 

792, 000 

144.119 

384,500 

1,376,000 

209,000 

565,800 

834,400 

131.636 

25, 804, 40O 

824.000 

112,500 

132,500 

621.000 

112.808 

361,000 

870.000 

156.000 

100.895 

126, 150 

382,500 

429,  306 

94,600 

102,004 

183,486 

211,000 

582,494 

111,040 

219.200 

185. 856 

145.757 

1, 144. 700 

39,300 

119,000 

248,000 


$1,118,200 

2,455,700 

79,000 

489,500 

1,307,300 

328, 300 

73,700 

435, 600 

79,200 

211,400 

756,800 

114,900 

311,100 

458, 900 

72,300 

14,192,400 

453,200 

61.800 

72,800 

341,500 

62.000 

138,500 

478, 500 

85,800 

55,400 

69,300 

210, 300 

236,100 

52, 000 

56,100 

100,900 

116,000 

320,  300 

61.000 

120,500 

102,200 

80,100 

629,585 

21,600 

65,400 

136.400 


48.496.912 


(') 


>  Rounded  down  to  nearest  hundred. 

>  Subject  to  receipt  ot  revised  application. 
•Seethe  folk)  wing  table: 


Stati  or  Nkbeaska, 

ExxcuTivs  OrncE, 
Lincoln,  June  11, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dutckli,. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAS  CoNCKxssMAN  DiNCELL :  This  will  ac- 
knowledge yoxii  letter  concerning  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

I  am  referring  your  letter  to  Mr.  Ted  Plllpl 
In  our  Environmental  Health  Office  to  reply 
to  your  letter  In  detaU.  I 

Very  truly  yours,  | 

NORIWET  T.  TiEMANI*, 

Governor. 


Amount  required  (or  55  percent  granU.  J48.496.912X0.55  $26  673  301 

30  percent  State  and  Federal  grants  presently  committed '.'.    14[300,'029 

Additional  State  funds  required 12  373  272 


State  of  Mississippi, 
Executive  Depaktmxnt, 

Jackson,  June  iS,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  I 

Raybum  House  Office  Building,        \ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  John:  Tour  request  regarding  the 
funding  of  the  construction  grant  program 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  Is 
appreciated. 

The  short-funding  of  the  construction 
grant  ^.rogram  has  had  essentially  no  effect 
on  the  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  in  Mississippi  up  to  this  time. 
No  programs  have  been  held  back,  so  it  has 
not  been  necessary  for  us  to  take  up  slack. 
We  have  no  State  program  which  could  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose,  since  we  have  felt 
that  a  greater  number  of  local  governments 
would  benefit  without  one. 

We  expect  to  use  substantially  all  the 
funds  allocated  to  us  for  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  first  time  since  the  program  was  initiated 
In  1956.  We  also  expect  to  encvimber  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  dtirlng  fiscal  1970. 


It  Is  possible  that  we  could  use  a  slight  In- 
crease, but  this  is  not  definite. 

I  recognize  your  problems  in  this  area,  but 
oiu-  situation  Is  different  in  this  respect. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Williams. 

Governor. 

State  op  Nebraska.  Department 
op  Health,  Water  Pollution 
Control  Council, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  16, 1960. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Your  letter  of 
6  June  1969  addressed  to  Governor  Tiemann 
was  received  and  forwarded  to  me  for  reply 
of  details.  The  municipal  officials  of  Ne- 
braska are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
for  construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
plants.  Already  50  municipalities  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Nebraska  Water  Pollution 
Control  Council  to  provide  secondary  treat- 
ment. The  City  of  Omaha  has  now  under 
way  a  project  that  will  cost  approximately 
25  million  dollars  and  Mayor  Sorenson  in- 
formed me  that  they  will  be  glad  to  carry 
on  our  directive  if  we  can  show  them  how 
financial  arrangements  can  be  made.  A  sim- 
ilar program  faces  Lincoln,  where-ln  the 
wastewater  treating  plant  already  giving  sec- 
ondary treatment  Is  Inadequate  and  the  plant 
must  be  enlarged,  both  for  capacity,  and 
production  of  a  higher  quality  effluent. 

There  Is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Nebraska  Legislature,  the  proposal  of  state 
aid  for  municipalities.  If  this  bill  passes,  and 
If  funded  it  will  automatically  demand  an 
additional  20%  Federal  Funds  for  fulfllUng 
the  55%  allotment. 


I  regret,  that  at  this  time  I  cannot  g^ve 
you  specific  figures,  for  all  of  the  projects 
that  are  now  imder  consideration.  These,  if 
you  so  desire,  can  be  made  available  to  you 
In  approximately  15  days. 

Please    be   assured   that   Nebraska    needs 
this  financial  assistance,  and  if  there  is  any 
means  that  we  can  use  to  further  the  cause, 
please  let  us  know  how  we  can  help. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Terrence  a.  O'Brien, 
(for  T.  A.  FlUpl,  Executive  Secretary) . 

The  State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  July  2, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dingell  :  Your  recent 
letter  requested  information  on  the  Impact 
of  short  funding  for  construction  grants  pro- 
vided under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act. 

Federal  fimdlng  for  water  pollu^n  con- 
trol projects  In  the  past  has  beeif^Uequate 
to  enable  participation  in  all  projects,  but 
with  the  Increased  awaren^  of  the  actual 
and  potential  problems  by  tnte  public  and  the 
rapid  growth  in  Nevada's  population,  fund- 
ing has  not  been  adequate  for  the  past  two 
years  for  direct  participation*  in  all  projects 
and  we  have  been  certlfjrlng  projects  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

Proposed  construction  for  fiscal  year  1969 
total  m  excess  of  912  million  and  of  which 
approximately  $10.9  million  Is  eUglble  for 
660  funding  or  for  a  total  of  $3.6  mlUlon. 
Nevada's  allocation  this  year  is  $919,000.  If 
the  communities  can  afford  to  wait  for  pay- 
ment, it  would  take  approximately  four  years 
to  re-lmburse  for  fiscal  year  1970  oonstruc- 


tlon  and  five  years  to  repay  current  re-lm- 
biuwkble  and  1970  projects. 

Such  obligations,  of  course,  will  have  a 
serloiu  effect  upon  applications  for  projects 
to  be  constructed  after  fiscal  year  1970.  What 
the  ramifications  will  be,  we  are  unable  to 
assess  at  this  time,  but  we  anticipate  serious 
delays  in  necessary  projects. 

The  proposal  to  repay  the  federal  share 
over  a  thirty  year  period  would  be  valueless 
to  Nevada  communities  because  most  of  our 
communities  today  are  at  the  maximum  legal 
tax  rate  and  have  Incurred  bonded  Indebted- 
ness which  would  not  permit  them  to  bond 
for  the  federal  share.  The  only  possible  means 
by  which  proper  water  pollution  control 
measures  can  be  Implemented  is  through 
adequate  federal  funding  to  provide  for 
participation  in  all  eligible  projects. 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  no  srtatutory  or 
financial  provisions  to  assist  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  construction  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  works  and  since  the  legislature 
only  meets  blannually  and  recently  ad- 
journed, such  assistance  cannot  be  provided 
for  at  least  two  years. 

If  the  total  authorization  of  $1  billion 
dollars  was  funded  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
a  similar  amount  for  fiscal  year  1971,  assum- 
ing Nevada  would  receive  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  difference,  funding  would  be 
available  to  meet  the  re-lmbursable  projects 
approved  to  date  and  to  meet  the  projected 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  projects  being 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

At  that  time,  if  the  federal  government 
wished  to  reassess  its  program  and  reduce 
funding,  given  sufficient  notice,  it  would  be 
possible  to  attempt  to  provide  for  assistance 
from  the  state  level. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Laxalt, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 

State  op  New  Hampshirb, 

Concord,  June  12, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  6th  concerning  the 
funding  of  the  oonstructlon  grant  program 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Aot.  I 
offer  the  following  Information  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  failure  to  fully  provide  Fed- 
eral funding. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  receiving  approximately  32%  of 
funds  authorized  under  the  Clean  Water  Act 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1969-70.  We  have  been 
informed  that  our  State  allocation  will  be 
about  $1,300,000,  while  the  Act  Iteelf  author- 
ized $4,100,000  for  the  same  period. 

At  present,  there  are  no  funds  left  from 
our  1969  allocation  and  one  project  which 
has  been  approved  for  funding  (Newport), 
has  received  a  partial  grant  for  $400,000,  leav- 
ing about  $550,000  which  must  come  from 
1970  funds. 

Several  New  Hampshire  commimltlee  have 
gone  ahead  with  prefinancing  of  their  proj- 
ects, hoping  to  receive  Federal  grants  in  the 
future.  These  communities  are:  Merrimack, 
Durham,  Dover,  and  Laconla.  The  eligible 
work  Is  approximately  $8  mliaon,  which 
would  mean  $4  million  in  Federal  grants 
when  the  money  Is  available. 

In  addition,  the  towns  and  cities  of  Con- 
cord. Fannington,  Franklin,  Jaffrey,  Lebanon, 
Newport,  Pembroke-Allenstown  and  Peter- 
borough, are  ready  to  proceed  with  their  work 
with  total  eligible  costs  of  about  $14  mUllon 
and  no  Federal  funds  available  for  some  time 
to  come. 

New  Hampshire  has  always  fulfilled  Its  ob- 
ligation for  40%  State  Aid  on  each  project 
and  our  present  Legislature,  I  am  confident, 
will  approve  the  Commlsaion's  request  for 
the  next  blennlum. 

There  Is  but  one  good  solid  course  of  ac- 
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tlon  which  should  be  taken  and  that  Is  for 
the  Federal  government  to  at  leaet  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  of  money  voted  un- 
der the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
In  addition,  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  further  Implementation  of  the 
grants  program  especially  in  light  of  con- 
struction coeta  which  are  going  up  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  10%  each  year. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Peterson. 

State  op  New  Jersey, 
Department  of  Health, 

Trenton,  June  20, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Your  letter 
of  6  Jime  1969  to  Gtovemor  Richard  J.  Hughes 
has  been  referred  here  for  response.  It  relates 
to  new  Jersey's  capital  needs  for  grants  to- 
ward construction  of  sewerage  facilities 
found  to  be  eligible  under  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act. 

The  cost  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
needed  In  New  Jersey  in  the  next  five  years 
closely  approaches  $1  billion.  If  they  are  not 
realized  it  will  be  only  becavise  of  inability 
of  New  Jersey  municipalities  to  finance  them. 

The  yellow-backed  booklet  enclosed  is  a 
presentation  of  Anticipated  Capital  Needs 
for  Sewerage  Facilities  in  New  Jersey  as  seen 
In  February  1969.  In  response  to  these  stated 
needs  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  seen 
fit  to  put  to  referendum  in  November  1969 
a  bond  issue  In  amount  of  $271  million,  $242 
million  of  which  is  to  provide  25%  State 
Grants  to  projects  which  are  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  vmder  U.S.  Public  Law  660, 
as  amended. 

Governor  Hughes  has  Indicated  that  he 
will  sign  the  referendum  bill  2  July  1969. 

Enclosed,  also,  is  a  copy  of  statement  which 
I  made  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub-CTommlt- 
tee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  on  11  April 
1968  related  to  S-3206,  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1968. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
presented  last  week  to  the  Interstate  Abate- 
ment Conference  on  Pollution  of  the  Hudson 
River  called  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  statement  further  expresses  our 
current  views  concerning  State  and  Federal 
funding  of  sewerage  oonstructlon. 

If  all  of  the  fimds  authorized  by  Federal 
law  for  Federal  grants  in  this  area  were  ap- 
proprlated.  New  Jersey's  share  wotUd  be 
about  11%  of  the  estimated  capital  needs 
described  In  the  enclosed  report.  This  being 
the  case  the  promise  In  the  Fedectil  statute 
of  55%  Federal  funding  is  one  that  cannot 
be  fulfilled  In  the  best  of  clrctunstancee.  If 
the  present  rate  of  actual  appropriations 
continues  New  Jersey  will  receive  from  the 
Federal  government  less  than  3%  of  Its  cur- 
rent capital  needs. 

In  my  opinion  the  effect  so  far  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  for  sewerage  con- 
struction has  been  to  slow  down  progress 
rather  than  to  hasten  it.  I  am  confident  that 
our  State's  Clean  Water  Bond  Issue  will  be 
approved  by  the  voters  in  the  fall.  Unless,  at 
the  very  least,  the  full  authorization  of  Fed- 
eral funds  is  appropriated  the  badly  needed 
facilities  will  not  be  constructed  on  an  ac- 
ceptable timetable  even  with  the  proceeds 
of  our  State  bond  issue. 

Almost  as  Important  as  full  appropriation 
Is  the  retention  In  the  statute  of  the  re- 
imbursablllty  feature,  contrary  to  the  sug- 
gestion l>elng  made  by  some  now  that  It 
should  be  removed.  Without  relmbursablllty 
and  with  limited  federal  funds  we  will  find 
ourselves  In  the  position  of  ordering  munici- 
palities to  proceed  to  construct  wlt2x  the 
knowledge  that  If  they  do  they  will  be  fore- 
closed from  ever  receiving  federal  assistance. 
This  is  an  Impossible  situation. 

We  hope  that  you  and  yotir  associates  will 
be  successful  In  persuading  the  Congress  to 


give  full  support  to  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol effort  In  the  form  of  maximum  grant 
appropriations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  J.  Sullivan, 
Director,  Division  of  Clean  Air  and 
Water. 

Statement  of  Richard  J.  Sullivan 

My  name  Is  Richard  J.  Sullivan.  I  am  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water 
which,  m  New  Jersey,  Is  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  air  pollution  control,  solid  waste 
disposal  and  water  pollution  control. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  this  distinguished  forum  for  a  few  min- 
utes about  S-3206  and  Its  effect  on  New  Jer- 
sey's water  pollution  control  efforts. 

More  than  90%  of  our  state's  citizens  live 
In  communities  served  by  a  sewerage  system. 
This  Is  probably  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  state  In  the  nation.  Every  one  of  our 
sewered  communities  provides  treatment  of 
Its  waste  before  discharge  Into  the  receiving 
waters.  We  may  t>e  the  only  state  in  the  na- 
tion In  which  this  is  true. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  spent 
more  than  $600  million  on  the  construction 
of  collection  and  treatment  facilities.  Less 
than  3%  of  this  amount  was  federal  aid. 
None  of  It  was  state  aid.  The  97%  was  paid 
by  local  communities  or  regional  groupings 
of  them. 

Despite  this  effort  many  of  our  streams 
are  seriously  polluted.  The  degree  of  treat- 
ment of  waste  is  inadequate.  In  ours,  the 
most  densely  populated  state  in  the  nation, 
growth  has  outdistanced  pollution  control. 

New  Jersey  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  vast 
corrective  effort  to  eliminate  the  pollution 
of  our  streams,  estuaries,  bays,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters — pollution  which  now  limits 
their  use  and  which  corrupts  our  physical 
environment.  In  what  we  l>elleve  to  be  a  sys- 
tematic, orderly,  and  scientific  program,  the 
stage  has  been  set  for  the  construction  of 
large  regional  waste  water  treatment  facill- 
Ues. 

Water  quality  standards  have  been  defined 
and  all  the  waters  of  the  state  have  been 
classified  after  public  hearing  establishing 
as  a  matter  of  policy  our  water  quality  ob- 
jectives for  all  waterways.  Engineering  feas- 
ibility studies  have  been  done  for  most  of 
the  area  of  the  state  and  others  in  process 
win  shortly  be  completed.  These  studies  have 
been  arranged  for  the  most  part  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  our  Department  and  have  been 
paid  for  by  state  funds  approaching  $2  mil- 
lion. Additionally,  the  Department  has  con- 
tracted for  sophisticated  oceanographlc 
studies  along  the  length  of  our  coastline.  To 
achieve  our  water  quality  standards  waste 
water  treatment  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated for  all  of  the  drainage  basins  of 
the  State.  Pursuant  to  statute  we  have  lent 
to  those  responsible  for  treatment  plant 
construction  about  $4V4  million  to  defray 
engineering  costs  for  the  work  that  must 
precede  actual  construction. 

Our  Department  has  issued  more  than  200 
enforceable,  administrative  orders  directing 
the  construction  of  the  needed  collection, 
distribution  and  treatanent  facilities. 

We  axe  plainly  ready  to  go. 

"ITie  key  word  now  for  us  In  New  Jersey 
Is  not  lefftslation.  We  have  all  the  State  law 
we  need  to  accomplish  the  required  construc- 
tion. Neither  is  the  key  word  enforcement. 
Although  we  will  continue  to  enforce  rigor- 
ously and  conspicuously.  Nor  is  It  planning. 
Most  of  the  planning  is  done  and  we  are 
ready  to  build.  The  key  word  Is  not  research. 
While  the  solution  to  certain  pollution  prob- 
lems obvlotisly  requires  more  knowledge  we 
know  how  to  build  the  treatment  plants  we 
need.  The  key  word  is  money.  Lots  of  It. 

Our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  facilities  now 
needed  to  serve  the  public,  to  avoid  pollution 
of  our  waters,  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards,  and  to  conform  with  the  treatment 
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reguUtlona  and  admlnJstratlTs  orders  de- 
MrtlMd  above  U  $703  mllUon.  Tbia  is  tbe  cost 
of  trunk  lines  and  treatment  facllltlee  eU- 
glble  for  aid.  The  cort  of  local  coUectlon  sys- 
tems wblcb  will  be  biillt  to  accompany  tbese 
facilities  is  about  300  million. 

These  faculties  can  be  constructed  over  the 
next  Ave  jrears.  For  the  five  years  following 
It  Is  our  estimate  that  tlOO  million  per  year 
will  be  needed  for  additional  collection,  dis- 
tribution, and  treatment  works.  This  means 
that  the  price  tag  on  effective  water  pollution 
control  In  New  Jersey  for  the  next  decade  Is 
$1.6  billion,  not  counting  private  Investment. 
(I  have  attached  to  this  brief  statement  a 
report  prepared  by  us  on  1  March  1968  de- 
scribing the  anUclpated  capital  needs  for 
pollution  control  in  New  Jersey  and  setting 
forth  In  some  detail,  among  other  things,  the 
basis  upon  which  we  have  drawn  the  esti- 
mates I  have  Just  glTen.) 

In  19fl7,  New  Jersey  adopted  legislation 
permitting  State  government  to  award  con- 
struction grants.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  have  appropriated  modest  funds  to  match 
the  modeet  federal  funds  allocated  to  us.  Pre- 
sumably, we  will  do  likewise  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  1  July  1968.  At  present  these 
funds  are  so  small  as  to  have  no  measurable 
Impact  on  our  program. 

It  ha*-in  fact  always  been  a  curiosity  to 
me  that-wben  the  statute  proposed  here  to 
be  amended  was  adopted  It  permitted  a  maxi- 
mum of  66%  federal  aid  for  an  eligible  proj- 
ect. But  the  full  4-year  authorization.  If  ap- 
propriated, would  give  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  only  14%  of  the  total  eligible  cost.  The 
separation  between  the  14%  and  the  56%  Is 
so  unrealistic  as  to  have  the  negative  effect  of 
creating  expectations  which  It  Is  not  possible 
to  meet.  The  circumstances  have  been  made 
even  more  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that 
grant  appropriations  made  last  year,  and  pro- 
posed for  this,  amount  to  less  than  6%  In- 
stead of  14. 

If  the  $1.6  bUIlon  Is  spent  In  New  Jersey  It 
s\irely  will  not  solve  our  water  pollution 
problem.  Other  things  must  be  done  and 
obviously  the  effort  must  continue  beyond 
the  next  10  years  as  we  continue  to  grow. 
But  the  construction  of  the  regional  treat- 
ment facilities  that  this  money  will  buy  will 
permit  most  of  our  streams  to  achieve  the 
water  quality  standards  we  have  set  for 
them — standards  which  were  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  any  case  It  Is  absolutely  certain  that  If 
these  regional  treatment  facilities  are  not 
soon  constructed  our  bad  pollution  problem 
will  get  worse.  Some  of  our  waterways  will  be 
dead  but  not  burled. 

For  these  reasons  we  strongly  support  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  Senate  BUI  3206.  In  our 
Judgment  the  bUl  is  an  Ingenious,  practical 
device  to  get  things  moving  as  originally 
planned  without  the  necessity  at  this  dif- 
ficult moment  of  appropriating  the  full 
amount  of  the  required  capital  aid  funds. 

WhUe  we  stroiigly  endorse  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  not  fully  In  accord  with  every 
provision  of  It.  I  woiUd  now  like  to  comment 
on  several  specific  provisions. 

1.  We  strongly  favor  the  requirement  that 
aid  be  limited  to  faculties  which  wUl  serve 
populations  in  excess  of  125,000.  except 
where  this  Is  impracticable.  The  entire  cor- 
rective program  In  New  Jersey  contemplates 
the  construction  of  large  regional  faculties 
serving  drainage  basins  rather  than  continu- 
ing the  proUferatlon  of  treatment  plants 
serving  Individual  munlclpolltlee.  We  already 
have  the  authority  to  disapprove  any  pro- 
posed constnictlon  which  Is  not  adequately 
regional;  this  authority  was  recently  up- 
held In  a  court  chaUenge. 

3.  We  likewise  favor  the  requirement  that 
a  system  of  charges  Imposed  upon  users  pay 
for  the  amOTtlzatlon  of  the  original  Invest- 
ment and  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Such  a  system  In  our  Judgment  la 
most  equitable. 
3.  We  also  favor  the  operator  certBlcatlon 
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program  Imposed  as  a  oondltlonal  require- 
ment to  the  receipt  of  grants.  For  fifty  yean. 
New  Jersey  law  has  required  that  treatment 
plants  be  operated  only  by  persons  Uoensed 
by  our  Department,  after  examination. 

4.  We  find  that  the  bUl  contains  no  for- 
miUa  for  the  aUocatlon  of  contract  funds 
to  the  respective  states.  Such  a  formula, 
of  course,  does  apply  to  grant  funds.  We 
think  this  Is  a  deficiency.  An  allocation  for- 
mula should  be  Included  for  all  funds.  First, 
In  the  Interest  of  planning  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  have  at  least  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  construction  that  can  be  fiuded 
with  federal  aid  either  by  grants  or  \mder 
the  contract  provision.  Second,  we  do  not 
welcome  the  prospect  of  projects  In  different 
states  competing  with  one  another  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  formiUa  al- 
location would  be  more  eqiutable.  Third, 
prestunably  It  wlU  be  necessary  for  the  state 
to  fund  25%  of  the  cost  of  a  project  In  order 
to  entitle  It  to  the  maximum  federal  aid. 
Without  a  formula  allocation  we  cannot 
know  our  share  In  sufficient  time  to  arrange 
for  state  appropriation  of  the  funds  needed 
for  matching  purposes. 

6.  We  find  very  disagreeable  the  termina- 
tion of  the  existing  relmbursablllty  provi- 
sion on  projects  initiated  after  1  July  1968. 
Elected  local  officials  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  public  works  are  under  great 
pressure  to  exhaust  all  possibilities  of  state 
and  federal  aid  before  Imposing  burdensome 
taxes  upon  their  constituents.  Such  an  offi- 
cial who  moves  too  early  or  too  late  or  with- 
out dlUgence  may  find  himself  imemployed 
next  time  around.  The  federal  aid  program 
recently  has  been  filled  with  uncertainty.  I 
cannot    emphasize    too    strongly    that    the 
amovmt  of  the  aid  Is  less  important  than 
the  certainty  of  Its  avaUablUty.  We  do  not 
need  80%  federal  and  state  funding  to  make 
this  program  move.  It  would  probably  move 
Just  as  fast  with  60%  non-local  funding.  If 
the  money  were  on  hand.  And  In  any  case, 
26%  for  sure  Is  better  than  60%  maybe.  The 
technique  of  relmbursabUlty  takes  the  local 
official  off  the  hook.  If  he  qualifies  his  project 
now  for  whatever  aid  may  be  appropriated 
later  he  Is  sure — and  the  voters  are  sure — that 
he  has  done  all  possible  to  ease  the  burden 
upon  them.  If  this  bill  Is  adopted  and  New 
Jersey  gets  Its  fxUI  share  of  federal  assistance 
next  year  this  share  wUl  be  but  a  fragment 
of  the  money  we  must  spend  next  year  If 
the  construction  Is  to  proceed  on  schedule. 
Without  relmbursablllty  aU  those  who  would 
not  get  any  of  the  limited  fxmds  next  year 
will  be  asked  to  proceed  with  construction 
with  the  knowledge  that  if  they  do  they  wUl 
never  get  any  aid.  Oiu-  ambitious  program 
may  be  standing  around  with  Its  hands  In 
its  pockets  waiting  for  better  days  ahead. 

Furthermore,  several  weeks  ago  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health  and  I  testified  be- 
fore Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  Special 
Commission  to  Evaluate  the  Capital  Needs 
of  New  Jersey.  In  our  testimony  we  recom- 
mended that  the  State  establish  a  $400  mU- 
Uon  capital  fund  to  defray  half  the  cost  of 
trunk  lines  and  treatment  plants  now 
needed.  We  advised  that  half  of  this  amount 
woiUd  be  the  states  26%  share  of  the  oost 
and  the  other  half  was  Ukely  to  be  reim- 
bursed In  time  by  the  Federal  government 
under  the  pre-financlng  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  If  S-3206  Is  adopted  that  testimony 
will  prove  to  have  been  very  bad  advice. 

In  summary.  New  Jersey  hafe  a  carefully 
constructed  program  for  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
the  pollution  of  Its  waterways.  We  are  ready 
to  buUd  the  needed  treatment  plants  and 
associated  faculties.  The  key  word  Is 
money.  For  our  program  to  be  complete  we 
must  spend  In  the  next  five  years  more  capi- 
tal funds  than  we  have  spent  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Federal  and  state  asslfetance  to 
local  government  Is  necessary  to  make  this 
happen.  The  blU  before  you  would  In  effect 
increase  the  amount  of  avaUable  federal  aid 
and  should  be  adopted.  We  recommend  that 
It  be  altered  to  provide  for  an  aUocatlon 


formula  for  the  states  and  to  keep  In  place 
the  relmbursabUlty  provisions  of  exUtlns 
law.  " 

Amticipatxd  Capital  Nkxds  for  Sxwxback 
Faciuties  in  New  Jkrset 

New  Jeraey  State  Department  of  Health, 
Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water:  Roecoe  P.' 
Kandle,  MJ3.,  State  Commissioner  of  He€ath- 
Richard  J.  SulUvan,  director,  Division  of 
Clean  Alx  and  Water. 

A.  DinODUCTOKT  STATXMENT 

Water  pollution 
To  say  that  New  Jersey  has  a  serious  water 
pollution  problem  Is  to  state  the  obvious.  We 
state  It  nevertheless. 

It  Is  not  a  problem  caused  by  a  small  nimi- 
ber  of  indifferent  polluters.  It  is  the  reeiUt  of 
the  growth  of  oiu-  communities  having 
greatly  outdistanced  our  pollution  control 
efforts.  Seven  hundred  fifty  treatment  plants 
put  more  than  one  bUUon  gallons  per  day 
of  Inadequately  treated  sanitary  and  Indus- 
trial wastes  Into  our  waterways.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  the  problem.  It  Is  augmented  by 
agricultural  run-off,  anUnal  wastes,  the  use 
of  Insecticides,  storm  water  run-off  and 
transitory  dtmiplng,  or  pollution  epibodee. 
As  a  consequence  many  of  our  bayshore 
beaches  and  the  bays  themselves  have  been 
lost  to  recreational  uses.  Including  Inland 
waters  bordering  oommumties  along  the 
southern  shore  whose  whole  economy  is 
water-oriented. 

A  nimiber  of  our  rivers.  Including  the 
Passaic  and  the  Rarltan,  are  the  receiving 
waters  for  Inadequately  treated  wastes  but 
must  serve  as  well  as  the  sources  of  public 
drinking  water  suppUee. 

Several  of  our  largest  lakes,  whose  entire 
development  has  been  based  upon  the  use 
of  the  water  for  recreational  purposes  are 
now  threatened  with  pollution. 

Seventy-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
flfieen  acres  of  bay  waters  In  the  Rarltan 
baan  and  along  our  southern  coast  have 
been  closed  to  the  harvesting  of  shellfish 
because  the  water  has  become  so  hlghlv 
contaminated. 

The  use  of  private  septic  systems  In  some 
areas  of  our  state  where  sewers  are  not 
available  not  oiUy  causes  poUutlon  of  the 
gpoimd  and  of  nearby  streams  but  contam- 
inates wells  which  would  otherwise  be  usa- 
ble for  drinking  water  supplies. 

The  continued  disposition  of  partlaUy 
treated  wastes  Just  off  shore  on  our  north 
Atiantlc  coast,  If  permitted  to  go  uncor- 
rected, may  threaten  the  vise  of  the  surf 
waters  themselves. 

Industry  which  oomslders  locating  In  New 
Jersey  Is  surely  InflueiKsed  by  the  quaUty  of 
o»ir  environment.  For  a  so-caUed  "wet"  In- 
dustry the  quality  of  water  available  for  use 
Is  often  a  crucial  factor  In  deciding  unon 
a  new  location. 

In  several  places  In  our  state  In  cases  re- 
ferred to  below  the  courts  have  ordered 
that  growth  stop  untU  adequate  waste  dis- 
posal faculties  can  be  made  avaUable. 

All  of  our  major  and  most  of  our  mlnOT 
waterways  now  fall  to  meet  the  water  quaUty 
standards  established  for  them. 

Remedies 
In  any  discussion  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol In  New  Jersey  the  three  key  words  are 

enforcement,  regionalization   and  costs ^In 

reverse  order  of  Importance. 

Enforcement 

The  Division  of  Clean  Air  and  Water  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  Is  the 
agency  In  the  state  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement reeponslWUty  for  water  poUutton 
control.  We  are  oonmiltted  to  an  unremitting 
enforcement  program.  The  years  of  1967  and 
1968  have  seen  more  enforcement  activity 
than  in  any  period  In  memory. 

Water  quaUty  standards  were  defined  with 
the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game  and  promulgated  as  our  deflnl- 
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ttons  of  water  quality  objectives.  After  pub- 
Uc  hearing,  all  of  the  streams,  rivers,  bays, 
estuaries,  and  ooasiAl  waters  of  the  srtate 
have  been  classified  as  to  the  water  quality 
to  be  achieved.  This  means  that  the  degree 
of  water  purity  has  been  established  for  each 
waterway  as  an  enforceable  objective. 

To  cause  these  objectives  to  be  met  the 
state  further  promulgated  regulations  estab- 
lishing the  required  degree  of  treatment  of 
all  waste  entering  any  of  these  waterways. 
To  achieve  compliance  with  these  regula- 
tions the  Division  has  Issued  236  admin- 
istrative orders.  These  orders  incorporate 
timetables  for  compliance.  The  recipients, 
which  for  the  most  part  Include  munlcl- 
paUties,  authorities  and  Industries,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sanctioiu  provided  by  statute 
if  they  fail  to  perform  the  necessary  work 
m  accordance  with  the  schedule  set  forth. 

In  a  series  of  recent  court  cases  the  state 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  litigate 
where  its  requirements  are  violated.  In  ad- 
dition to  Superior  Court  injunctions  dlrec- 
Ing  compliance  with  our  orders  the  Division 
last  year  sought  and  obtained  an  unprece- 
dented remedy.  The  state  requested  the  coiu-t 
to  order  nine  communities  in  Morris  County 
to  cease  the  issuance  of  building  permits 
until  adequate  provisions  can  be  made  for 
the  disposal  of  Uquld  waste.  The  same  rem- 
edy was  appUed  In  the  High  Ridge  Sewer 
Company  case,  in  Washington  Township  In 
Gloucester  County,  and  in  the  City  of  Bridge- 
ton. 

The  Water  Policy  and  Supply  Council  has 
augmented  our  enforcement  policy  by  re- 
fusing to  issue  permits  for  water  diversion 
unless  the  applicant  can  show  that  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  the  wastes  generated  will 
be  in  accordance  with  Health  Department 
requirements. 

Beca\ue  the  compliance  schedules  con- 
tained in  extent  administrative  orders  are 
not  being  met  in  many  cases,  in  1969  we  ex- 
pect to  initiate  a  greater  nimiber  of  court 
actions. 

While  rigorous  enforcement  is  surely  nec- 
essary to  the  effective  administration  of  the 
statutes,  to  press  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
move,  and  to  deal  with  individual  pollution 
problems  it  is  not  an  tulequate  response  to 
the  problem.  However  unrelenting  the  en- 
forcement it  cannot  by  Itself  cause  the  state's 
needs  to  be  met. 

Reglonallzation 

For  many  years  In  New  Jersey  the  tradi- 
tion was  upheld  that  no  community  is  com- 
plete without  its  own  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Because  sewage  disposal  was  provided 
as  needed  as  any  other  municipal  service, 
treatment  plants  In  New  Jersey  proliferated. 
There  are  now  about  750  sewage  treatment 
plants  m  this  state.  The  proliferation  is 
graphically  shown  by  the  map  of  our  state 
presented  as  Plate  No.  1. 

By  statute  treatment  plants  cannot  be  con- 
structed unless  permits  for  them  are  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
UntU  1966  however  the  Department  had  no 
statutory  authority  to  disapprove  a  treat- 
ment plant  because  It  was  non-regional  In 
1966  the  Legislature  established  as  pubUc 
policy  the  need  to  reqiUre  the  construction 
of  sewage  disposal  faclUties  on  the  basis  of 
drainage  basins  rather  than  municipal 
boundaries.  Even  In  the  absence  of  that  stat- 
ute several  large  regional  faculties  had  al- 
ready been  constructed,  such  as  the  faciUty  of 
the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners, 
the  Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority,  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Sewerage  Authority.  In 
those  cases  logic  prevailed  over  custom,  in 
the  absence  of  statutory  requirements  for 
reglonallzation.  For  most  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, this  has  not  been  the  case. 

AU  of  the  administrative  orders  issued  to 
local  government  require  that  the  construc- 
tion of  new  faculties  be  In  accordance  with 
developed  plans  for  reglonalizaUon.  The  De- 


partment's power  to  prohibit  non-regional 
faculties  was  upheld  in  1968  in  a  court  chal- 
lenge by  a  munldpaUty. 

In  order  to  develop  the  engineering  plans 
for  regional  treatment  facilities  the  Legisla- 
ture In  1966  authorized  the  State  Health  De- 
partment to  make  grants  to  cover  the  cost  of 
engineering  feasiblUty  studies.  At  a  cost  of 
$1,766  million  the  Department  has  funded 
such  feasiblUty  studies  for  almost  all  of  the 
state's  drainage  basins.  These  studies  are  re- 
ferred to  In  Table  4.  There  Is  still  consider- 
able reluctance  In  some  parts  of  the  state  to 
accept  regionaUzatlon.  The  advantages,  how- 
ever, are  quite  apparent:  (a)  as  a  rule,  the 
larger  the  treatment  faclUty  the  less  the  cost 
of  construction  and  operation  per  capita, 
(b)  more  efficient  and  capable  plant  opera- 
tion Is  attainable  in  large  facilities.  Such 
plants  are  able  to  hire  qualified  supervisory 
and  operating  personnel  as  well  as  to  provide 
adequate  laboratory  controls.  Many  small 
plants  are  now  operating  without  these 
necessities,  (c)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
growing  New  Jersey  greater  water  re-\ise 
will  be  employed.  This  will  require  highly 
sophisticated  treatment  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished with  anything  less  than  the  most 
capable  maintenance  and  operation;  (d) 
many  of  the  existing  treatment  plants  are 
focal  points  of  local  blight.  Many  of  these 
were  conditionally  approved  when  they  were 
built  as  Interim  faculties  which  miist  be 
abandoned  when  a  regional  system  is  within 
reach,  (e)  there  is  much  more  flexlblUty  and 
stability  In  the  operation  of  a  large  plant. 
This  makes  the  plant  able  to  absorb  sudden 
changes  m  the  characteristics  of  the  wastes 
being  treated.  This  capablUty  Is  most  nec- 
essary m  the  handling  of  wastes  derived  from 
a  wide  variety  of  industrial  processes. 

The  map  on  Plate  2  shows  the  location  of 
proposed  regional  treatment  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  developed  by  feasi- 
blUty studies.  A  glance  also  at  Plate  1  will 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  re- 
glonallzation will  reduce  the  number  of 
small  plants  now  operating. 

Costs 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(PJi.  84-660)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  any  authorized 
agency  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  In- 
tereeptor  sewers,  wastewater  treatment 
plants  and  outfall  sewers.  The  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966  (Pi.  89-753) 
amended  the  basic  act  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  Federal  Grants  If  the  states  par- 
tlclptate  In  the  grant  program. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  enacted 
the  "State  Public  Sanitary  Sewerage  Facili- 
ties Assistance  Act  of  1965"  which  authorized 
State  participation  under  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966  and  appropriated 
State  funds  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
wastewater  treatment  disposal  facilities.  This 
legislation  authorized  the  State  Department 
of  Health  to  award  grants  not  to  exceed  30% 
of  the  construction  cost  of  water  pollution 
control  projects  which  quaUfy  for  Federal  aid 
assistance  under  the  "Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act." 

The  State  legislature  appropriated  a  total 
of  $6,798,200  for  Fiscal  Years  1968  and  1969 
for  State  Construction  Grants.  These  funds 
were  apportioned  in  accordance  with  priori- 
ties established  by  the  Department  of  Health 
to  projects  eligible  for  Federal  aid.  Ten  proj- 
ects were  funded  at  a  rate  of  9.2%  of  the  eli- 
gible construction  cost  from  Fiscal  Year  1968 
funds  and  It  is  anticipated  that  ten  projects 
will  be  funded  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
11%  from  Fiscal  Year  1969  ftmds.  (See  Tables 
1  and  2.) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  federal  statute  local 
government  is  eligible  for  30%  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  trunk  lines.  This  eUgiblUty  can  be  In- 
creased to  65%  If  the  state  provides  the  legal 
authority  and  the  money  to  fund  28%  of  the 
cost  of  all  such  projects.  ^ 


The  state  does  have  such  legal  authority  In 
the  1966  Act  listed  above.  In  fact,  however, 
neither  the  state  nor  the  federal  government 
has  appropriated  funds  In  amounts  repre- 
senting more  than  a  tiny  fragment  of  the 
needs. 

The  four-year  authorization  contained  in 
the  federal  funding  statute  would.  In  accord- 
ance with  statutory  formula,  provide  New 
Jersey  a  total  of  about  $109  mlUlon  in  aid  or 
12%  of  the  costs  described  below.  However, 
If  the  funds  appropriated  continue  for  the 
next  two  years  at  the  level  of  the  last  two 
years  federal  aid  will  amount  to  less  than 
3%  of  the  total  needs  described  below. 

To  date  federal  and  state  aid  funds  that 
have  actually  been  appropriated  have  been 
in  such  small  amount  as  to  have  no  measur- 
able Impact  on  the  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. 

In  last  year's  statement  of  capital  needs 
and  again  In  this  discussion  the  Department 
has  made  as  careful  an  assessment  as  the 
facts  would  allow  of  the  capital  costs  of  con- 
structing regional  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  trunk  lines  needed  to  serve  the  public, 
to  correct  pollution  of  o\ir  waterways,  and  to 
conform  with  the  treatment  regulations  and 
administrative  orders  described  above.  Last 
year's  estimates  were  presented  in  testimony 
before  the  Governor's  Commission  to  E^val- 
uate  the  Capital  Needs  of  New  Jersey.  These 
estimates  have  now  been  updated. 

Tile  total  estimated  costs  of  all  facilities 
now  needed  Is  $906,000,000.  The  cutoff  date 
In  this  estimate  U  1  July  1697.  Any  project 
for  which  construction  was  begun  prior  to 
that  date  is  not  Included.  This  total  there- 
fore Includes  approximately  $53  mlUlon  of 
eligible  faoUltlee  which  were  partially  funded 
by  state  grants  In  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  almost 
all  of  which  are  now  under  conatfuctlon. 
These  projects  are  presented  on  Tables  1  and 
2.  It  also  Includes  an  additional  $50  mlUlon 
of  projects  for  which  engineering  plans  are 
completed  and  approved  by  the  Department 
and  which  have  already  been  certified  as 
eligible  for  federal  and  state  aid. 

The  main  list  of  needed  facilities  with  a 
total  oost  of  $803  mUUon  Is  presented  as 
Table  4.  These  projects  have  not  advanced  to 
construction  plans;  most  have  not  even 
begun  the  engineering  work  which  must  pre- 
cede construction. 

The  $906  million  total  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  treatment  plants,  trunk  lines  and  outfalls 
now  needed  In  New  Jersey  and  which  are 
eligible  under  law  for  federal  and  stote  con- 
struction grants.  The  total  does  not  Include 
the  oost  of  upgrading  the  treatment  plant 
and  conveyance  systems  of  the  Passaic  Valley 
Sewerage  Commissioners.  No  Information  of 
any  kind  is  available  to  us  as  to  the  oost  of 
that  project.  The  OonmilsslonePB  contend 
that  separate  legislation  must  be  enacted  to 
give  them  authority  to  raise  construction 
funds.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
treatment  plant  In  question  is  the  largest  in 
the  state;  It  is  under  administrative  order  to 
meet  existing  requirements,  and  has  been 
taken  to  oourt  by  the  Department  for  Its 
faUure  to  do  so.  That  case  is  stUl  pending.  It 
is  our  guess  that  the  cost  of  bringing  these 
faculties  Into  conformity  with  state  law  and 
Department  requirements  Is  In  excess  of  $100 
mlUlon. 

The  total  estimate  in  our  1968  statement  of 
anticipated  needs  was  $762  mlUlon.  Several 
comments  shoiild  be  made  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  Increase  of  this  number  to  the  pres- 
ent estimate  of  $806  mlUlon :  ( 1 )  It  Is  a  year 
later  and  the  list  of  needs  Is  ooounensurately 
longer.  The  starting  polnit  in  time  is  the  same 
for  last  year's  estimate,  i.e.  1  July  1967.  This 
date  was  selected  because  any  project  for 
which  construction  commences  after  that 
date  which  receives  26%,  state  aid  Is  eligible 
for  the  maxlmimi  66%  federal  aid.  Projects 
starting  oonstructioci  before  that  date  are 
eligible  for  a  maximum  of  33%  federal  aid 
no  matter  whether  the  state  participates  or 
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not;  (2)  projects  have  been  added,  such  as 
sludge  digesters  for  Middlesex  County,  and 
the  bayshore  outfall  for  Monmouth  County 
which  were  not  contemplated  a  year  ago  (3) 
the  estimates  In  this  report  are  a  reflnememt 
of  those  presented  last  year.  The  refinement 
hM  been  made  possible  by  the  completion  of 
feasibility  studies  In  the  Interim.  The  basis 
upon  which  all  estimates  are  made  In  this 
report  Is  set  forth  in  Section  C(4)  construc- 
tion costs  have  risen  at  a  remarkable  rate  so 
as  to  make  some  of  last  year's  estimates  ob- 
solete. If  the  rise  continues  this  year's  esti- 
mate will  prove  conservative  In  the  Mght  of 
next  year's  construction  costs.  All  estimates 
presented  are  In  1968  dollars. 

As  noted  above  the  $90<J  million  is  the  as- 
sessment of  the  cost  of  eligible  facilities.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  accompany  the  construc- 
tion of  these  eligible  facilities  with  the  con- 
struction of  an  estimated  $225  million  of  sew- 
age collection  systems  which  are  not  eligible 
for  federal  and  state  aid  (there  Is  some  eligi- 
bility for  limited  federal  aid  for  such  collec- 
tion systems  from  the  federal  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  other 
federal  agencies.  There  Is  no  eligibility  for  aid 
from  the  principal  funding  agency:  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
Departaaaent  of  the  Interior.) 
-  In  Que  Judgment  it  is  wholly  unrealistic  to 
expect  local  government  with  the  little  fed- 
eral aid  now  available  to  bear  the  enormous 
-cost  of  constructing  sewage  facilities  now 
needed. 

To  do  so  would  place  an  unconscionable 
additional  burden  upon  the  property  owner 
in  the  form  of  additional  property  taxes  or 
use  charges.  Furthermore,  in  the  concept  of 
regionallzatlon  dlsctissed  above  an  area-wide 
problem  Is  solved  on  an  area  basis.  In  many 
cases  this  means  the  construction  of  expen- 
sive trunk  lines  with  sufficient  capacity  to 
serve  upstream  users  when  the  need  arises. 
It  is  imreasonable  to  expect  those  who  now 
will  use  the  system  to  pay  all  by  themselves 
for  a  waste  disposal  facility  that  will  accom- 
modate growth  and  development  that  has  not 
yet  arrived.  The  question,  it  seems  to  us,  re- 
volves around  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
costs  among  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. 

While  the  federal  aid  appropriations  have 
been  very  small  to  date  Interest  in  water  pol- 
lution control  is  high  in  the  Congress  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fed- 
eral aid  program  will  be  extended  beyond  the 
current  law's  expiration  date,  30  June  1971. 
If  the  state  funds  all  projects  at  a  level  not 
less  than  28%  it  will  assure  its  local  govern- 
ment of  maximum  eligibiUty  for  federal 
fimdlng  now  and  in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  soon  to  be  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  is  a  revised  version  of  last  year's 
8.  3206  which  passed  both  Houses  with  some 
differences  that  could  not  be  resolved  in  the 
short  time  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. This  bill  would  augment  federal  grants 
with  mortgage  contracts  between  the  federal 
government  and  local  entities  which  con- 
struct eligible  sewerage  facilities.  The  form 
of  the  contract  would  be  a  gitarantee  that  the 
federal  government  would  pay  a  share  of  the 
amortization  cost  over  a  period  not  t9  ex- 
ceed thirty  years.  This  contract  arrangement 
Is  designed  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
cash  appropriations  and  the  federal  law's  au- 
thorizations in  the  alternative  form  of  long- 
term  payments  of  principal  and  Interest. 

It  is  our  understanding  through  discxisslon 
with  federal  officials  that  this  year's  bill  will 
call  for  the  disposition  of  all  such  mortgage 
funds  to  the  states  in  accordance  with  the 
following  formula:  50%  of  all  the  money  to 
states  on  the  basis  of  population;  the  other 
50%  would  be  distributed  only  to  those  states 
that  have  the  legal  authority  and  the  money 
to  fund  at  least  25%  of  the  cocts  of  all 
eUglble  sewerage  construction.  New  Jersey 
has  the  law  but  it  does  not  have  the  money. 
If  such  a  bill  is  enacted  considerable  sums 
of  money  wUl  be  lost  to  New  Jersey  If  it 
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does  not  provide  funds  of  its  own  to  under- 
write at  least  26%  of  eligible  construction 
costs. 

Under  present  New  Jersey  law  the  Depart- 
ment Is  authorized  to  lend  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  sewerage  facili- 
ties money  to  pay  the  coets  of  the  engineering 
work  which  must  precede  construction.  As 
a  rule  of  thumb  the  cost  of  this  engineering 
work  Is  about  5-6%  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project.  The  money  is  lent  for  three  years 
without  interest.  If  the  loan  extends  beyond 
three  years  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
2%  per  annum  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
loan.  To  date  we  have  lent  approximately 
»5.3  million. 

If  the  state  moves  ahead  with  a  construc- 
tion program  of  the  proportion  needed, 
additional  engineering  loan  appropriations 
must  be  made.  Considering  the  likely  time- 
table of  construction,  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  and  the  likely  rate  of  pay-back  into 
the  revolving  fund  it  is  our  estimate  that 
a  »20  million  fund  should  suffice.  The  esti- 
mate Is  very  difficult  to  make  because  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  schedule  of  pay-back 
and  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  many 
of  those  responsible  for  the  projects  will 
actually  make  application  for  such  loans.  The 
$20  million  figure  is  therefore  an  Imprecise 
estimate. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  source  of  these 
funds  can  be,  whether  through  direct  appro- 
priation from  the  general  treasury  or  by  some 
other  means.  If  the  State  were  to  provide 
capital  funds  for  constrxictlon  grants  the 
possibility  could  be  considered  of  using  the 
established  capital  fiuid  as  a  source  of  either 
loans  or  advance  grants  for  engineering  costs. 
An  impediment  to  the  advanced  grant  con- 
cept is  that  it  would  require  the  initiation 
of  a  grant  before  the  project  has  moved  well 
enough  along  to  qualify  for  a  grant  under 
present  requirements. 

Varying  capital  funding  alternatives  are 
available  for  consideration  involving  varying 
degrees  of  participation  by  the  three  levels 
of  government.  The  alternatives  as  we  see 
them  are  presented  In  Table  5,  discussed  in 
Table  6,  and  the  costs  to  the  state  of  each 
are  summarized  in  Table  8. 

Our  recommendation  concerning  state 
funding  l£  on  the  following  page. 

B.   EECOMMENDATION 


Almost  as  important  as  the  amount  of 
non-local  aid  for  sewerage  construction  is  the 
certainty  of  its  availability.  Elected  and  ap- 
pointed local  officials  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  and  treatment  plants  are 
under  great  pressure  to  exhaust  all  possibili- 
ties of  state  and  federal  aid  before  Imposing 
burdensome  taxes  or  charges  upon  their  con- 
stituents. Such  an  official  who  moves  too 
early  or  too  late,  or  without  diligence,  may 
find  himself  unemployed  next  time  around. 
The  current  federal  aid  program  since  its  in- 
ception has  been  filled  with  uncertainty.  Un- 
less we  can  somehow  assure  local  government 
of  a  fixed  amount  of  aid,  and  eligibUity  for 
additional  aid  should  it  become  available 
later  from  the  federal  government,  our  ambi- 
tious program  may  continue  to  stand  around 
with  Its  hands  in  its  pockets  vnUtlng  for  bet- 
ter days  ahead. 

Last  year  In  our  appearance  before  the 
Government's  Commission  to  Evaluate  the 
Capital  Needs  of  New  Jersey,  State  Health 
Commissioner  Roscoe  P.  Kandle  and  I  rec- 
ommended that  the  state  finance  50%  of 
the  cost  of  eligible  and  necessary  sewage  dis- 
posal faculties.  Under  our  recommendation 
half  of  this  50%  would  be  the  states  share  of 
the  construction  cost,  the  other  half  would 
be  money  with  which  the  state  would  pre- 
flnance  hoped-for  federal  assistance.  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  federal  government 
thereafter  provided  aid  that  money  would 
reimburse  the  state's  general  treasury.  In 
this  manner  local  government  would  proceed 
to  construct  with  the  assurance  that  at  least 
50%  aid  would  be  available  from  the  state,  or 


the  state  and  federal  government  In  com- 
bination. 

This  remains  our  recommendation.  It  is 
presented  as  alternative  funding  plan  num- 
ber 5  in  Table  5.  The  coet  to  the  state  would 
be  about  $435  million  less  whatever  federal 
grants  may  be  appropriated. 

If  the  Judgment  is  made  that  however 
logical  and  equitable  the  60  7o  aid  program 
may  be,  the  amount  of  state  funds  required 
is  simply  too  large  to  be  supportable  we 
would  offer  an  alternative  recommendation 
The  best  alternative  in  our  Judgment  is  pre- 
sented as  number  4  in  Table  5.  This  plan  calls 
for  25%  state  aid.  This  was  the  recommenda- 
tion made  to  the  Governor  by  his  Capital 
Needs  Commission  last  year  and  in  turn 
made  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature. 
This  is  the  least  percentage  of  state  aid 
which  can  be  afforded  local  government  and 
still  assure  it  of  maximum  eligibility  for  fed- 
eral grants. 

Under  this  proposal  all  eligible  projects 
would  get  25%  state  aid;  eligible  projects 
would  receive  30%  federal  aid  as  far  as  ap- 
propriations would  permit.  Local  government 
v7ould  provide  46%  of  the  cost  and  receive 
fi-om  the  Federal  government  an  unsigned 
I.O.U.  for  25 '"r  additional  aid  when  and  K 
federal  appropriations  will  allow. 

Under  this  funding  plan  the  cost  to  the 
state  would  be  about  $222  million.  If  even 
this  amount  is  considered  to  be  too  high  we 
would  ask:  Which  of  the  projects  on  the 
attached  list  of  needs  should  be  scratched 
or  deferred  indefinitely?  Which  of  these  proj- 
ects will  we  expect  to  proceed  to  construc- 
tion without  any  state  aid,  and  with  reduced 
eligibility  for  federal  aid? 

What  would  happen  if,  for  example,  the 
Legislature  decided  to  provide  $100  million 
for  state  sewerage  aid?  In  our  opinion  within 
eighteen  months  this  total  amount  would 
fully  be  committed  to  projects  with  the 
greatest  readiness  to  move  ahead.  It  would 
not  be  spent  in  that  period  but  it  would  be 
conunltted.  There  would  be  no  aid  funds  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  facilities  now 
needed.  As  a  result  those  projects  would  not 
even  move  to  do  the  engineering  planning 
for  construction  with  no  prospect  of  aid. 
Eighteen  months  after  a  referendtun  the 
Legislatiu-e  would  be  back  again  faced  with 
the  same  question  that  it  faces  today. 

In  our  Judgment  aU  of  these  needed  facil- 
ities win  be  built  sooner  or  later.  If  it  is 
later  they  will  cost  appreciably  more  and  we 
will  suffer  the  effects  of  their  absence  in  the 
meantime. 

If  we  are  willing  to  make  this  substantial 
conunltment  of  our  financial  resources.  New 
Jersey's  waterways  can  be  made  clean.  If  we 
are  not  willing  they  will  continue  to  become 
more  polluted:  and  all  the  legislation,  en- 
forcement, planning,  research,  and  hand- 
wringing  lamentations  on  the  desecration  of 
our  environment,  won't  make  any  difference. 

C.   VALIDrrT   OF  COST  ESTIMATES 

The  estimates  provided  in  this  statement 
were  derived  from  one  of  the  following 
sources.  ( 1 )  comprehensive  regional  sewerage 
feasibility  studies  conducted  by  consulting 
engineering  firms  and  financed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health;  (2)  engineering  stud- 
ies conducted  by  private  or  municipal  engi- 
neers; and  (3)  engineering  estimates  by  pri- 
vate or  municipal  engineers  based  upon  final 
and  detailed  engineering  plans.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  on  1968  dollars  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  adjust  the  cost  for  nor- 
mal inflation,  or  inflation  of  construction 
cost  because  of  competition  for  services. 
When  developing  these  estimates  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  consider  such  factors  as  the 
ability  to  pay  or  the  time  required  to  de- 
sign and  construct  these  facilities.  The  list 
represents  the  best  estimates  available  of 
the  current  costs  of  all  facilities  now 
needed. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration's waste-water  treatment  plant 
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construction  cost  index  (Plate  3)  for  the 
New  York  area  is  made  a  part  of  this  state- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  the  average 
construction  cost  index  has  risen  sharply 
during  the  past  year  and  particularly  during 
the  last  six  months.  There  is  no  way  of  pre- 
dicting the  exact  effect  this  continuing  rise 
will  have  on  the  estimates  presented  in  this 
statement.  We  can  say  that  the  costs  will 
in  fact  be  much  higher  than  these  estimates 
based  on  our  best  engineering  Judgment  at 
this  point  in  time  and  that  the  longer  con- 
struction is  postponed  the  higher  the  cost 
will  be. 

O.    BASIS   OF   COST    ESTIMATES 

Atlantic  County:  The  cost  estimates  for  At- 
lantic County  were  established  by  a  regional 
sewerage  feasibility  study  financed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  The  study  re- 
port was  completed  in  April  1968  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Department  for  payment  on 
October  9.  1968.  The  cost  figures  presented 
In  the  March  1,  1968  statement  on  "Antici- 
pated Capital  Needs"  were  based  on  prelim- 
inary estimates  before  the  sewerage  feasibil- 
ity study  was  completed.  Much  of  the  con- 
struction of  sewerage  facilities  is  necessary 
to  comply  with  orders  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Bergen  County:  The  cost  estimates  for  Ber- 
gen County  were  established  by  engineering 
studies  completed  by  consulting  engineers 
for  the  Bergen  County  Sewer  AutbOTlty, 
Northwest  Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
and  the  Borough  of  Edgewater. 

A  portion  of  the  construction  estimate  pre- 
sented in  the  1968  "Anticipated  Capital 
Needs"  statement  for  the  Bergen  County 
Sewer  Authority  appears  in  Tables  1  and  2. 
The  remainder  of  the  estimate  has  been  re- 
vised In  accordance  with  completed  engi- 
neering studies. 

Additional  costs  for  the  Northwest  Bergen 
County  Sewer  Authority  appears  on  Table  1. 

The  Borough  of  Edgewater  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Department  to  upgrade  the 
wastewater  treatment  process  to  meet  the 
State  water  quality  standards.  The  estimate 
for  the  Borough  of  Edgewater  is  identified  as 
an  individual  project  because  at  this  time 
a  more  acciuate  determination  can  be  made 
of  the  cost  of  needed  facilities.  In  the  1968 
statement  this  project  was  Included  In  the 
estimate  for  unlisted  projects. 

Burlington  County:  The  Burlington  County 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing  needed  sew- 
erage facilities  was  developed  as  part  of  a 
regional  sewerage  feasibility  study  financed 
by  the  Department  which  Is  presently  in  the 
final  stage  of  completion. 

No  estimate  was  identified  for  Burling- 
ton County  in  the  1968  statement  because 
It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  evaluate 
the  needs  and  arrive  at  even  a  preliminary 
estimate  because  of  the  lack  of  necessary 
Information.  The  anticipated  needs  for  Bur- 
lington County  were  included  in  the  broad 
estimate  for  unlisted  projects. 

Camden  County:  The  cost  estimates  for 
Camden  County  were  established  by  a  re- 
gional feasibility  study  financed  by  the  De- 
partment and  reflects  the  cost  of  the  sewerage 
facilities  to  serve  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  county  as  outlined  in  the  study  report. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  required  construc- 
tion is  necessary  to  comply  with  orders  issued 
by  the  Department.  Date  of  Report:  De- 
cember 1967. 

Cape  May  County:  A  regional  sewerage 
feasibility  study  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  Cape  May  County  is  presently  Hear- 
ing completion.  Enough  information  is  avail- 
able at  this  time  to  establish  a  firm  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  needed  sewerage  facili- 
ties. This  Information  was  not  available 
when  the  1968  statement  was  prepared.  The 
comprehensive  study  revealed  a  much  greater 
need  for  sewerage  facilities  in  Cape  May 
County  than  was  previously  estimated  due 
to  the  need  to  protect  public  health,  the 
extensive  recreational  and  shellfish  harvest- 


ing areas  and  the  need  to  comply  with  De- 
partmental Orders. 

Essex  County:  Almost  all  of  the  construc- 
tion of  sewerage  facilities  needed  in  Essex 
County  will  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners 
which  wUl  be  covered  separately  in  this  state- 
ment. However  some  construction  is  required 
in  the  Township  of  Cedar  Grove  and  the 
Borough  of  Fairfield.  These  estimates  are 
identified  separately  whereas  they  were 
lumped  in  the  estimate  for  unlisted  projects 
in  last  year's  statement. 

Gloucester  County:  The  cost  estimates  pre- 
sented for  Gloucester  County  are  based  upxjn 
a  regional  sewerage  feasibility  study  financed 
by  the  Department  and  reflect  the  cost  of 
those  facilities  which  the  Department  be- 
lieves are  necessary  at  this  time.  Date  of  re- 
port: July  1967. 

Hudson  County:  The  Hudson  County  esti- 
mates are  broken  down  into  several  specific 
projects,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
1968  statement.  Since  that  time  more  defini- 
tive engineering  estimates  and  studies  have 
been  made.  The  estimate  for  the  City  of  Ho- 
boken  in  last  year's  statement  anticipated 
some  construction  which  was  later  deter- 
mined to  be  ineligible  for  federal  and  state 
grant  participation.  Therefore  this  estimate 
has  been  revised  downward  to  reflect  this 
change. 

Projects  for  North  Bergen  Township,  West 
New  York  and  the  City  of  Bayonne  have 
been  more  clearly  defined  and  these  projects 
are  listed  as  individual  items  in  this  state- 
ment. These  projects  were  included  in  the 
estimate  of  unlisted  projects  in  the  1968 
statement. 

Hunterdon  County:  Engineering  studies 
have  been  completed  by  engineers  for  the 
Rarltan  Township  Municipal  Utilities  Au- 
thority which  established  the  cost  of  regional 
facilities  to  serve  Raritan  Township  and  the 
Borough  of  Flemlngton.  A  regional  feasi- 
bility study  is  presently  being  financed  by 
the  Department  for  the  remainder  of  Hun- 
terdon County.  No  costs  are  included  here 
for  the  region  under  study. 

Mercer  County:  The  estimate  for  Mercer 
County  c(xnprises  an  updating  of  the  East 
Windsor  Municipal  Utilities  Authority  esti- 
mate and  the  Inclusion  of  the  Ewlng-Law- 
rence  Sewerage  Authority  and  Hamilton 
Township.  These  projects  were  Included  in 
last  year's  estimate  for  unlisted  projects. 
However,  studies  have  been  completed  to 
develop  cost  estimates  since  the  preparation 
of  the  1968  statement.  Also  Included  in  the 
estimate  for  Mercer  County  is  an  expanded 
Stony  Brook-MlUstone  River  region  which 
more  than  doubled  the  previous  estimate  for 
this  region. 

Middlesex  County:  The  cost  estimate  for 
the  Middlesex  County  Sewerage  Authority 
has  been  updated  based  on  engineering  esti- 
mates and  includes  sludge  digestion  facil- 
ities which  will  be  required  because  of  a 
recent  decision  of  the  federal  government. 
The  remainder  of  the  estimate  for  Middlesex 
County  is  based  upon  recently  completed 
engineering  studies  and  estimates  and  are 
now  listed  as  individual  projects.  The  latter 
were  Included  in  the  estimate  for  unlisted 
projects  in  the  1968  estimate. 

Monmouth  County:  The  cost  estimates  for 
the  Northeast  Monmouth  County  Regional 
Sewerage  Authority  and  the  Middletown 
Township  Sewerage  Authority  are  listed  on 
Tables  2  and  3  and  do  not  appear  on  the 
comprehensive  list.  The  Ocean  Township 
Sewerage  Authority  project  is  not  listed  this 
year  since  the  project  was  started  before 
July  1.  1967  and  is  not  eligible  for  further 
federal  grant  participation.  The  remainder 
of  the  Monmouth  County  estimate  is  based 
upon  feasibility  studies  and  engineering  es- 
timates that  have  been  completed  for  the 
specific  projects.  The  Bayshore  Sewerage 
Authority  project  is  now  included  in  the 
luting. 
JIforrij  County:  The  Morris  County  com- 


prehensive regional  sewerage  feasibility 
study  financed  by  the  Department  was  Just 
completed  in  January  1969.  This  study  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  establishing  reliable  cost 
estimates  for  needed  sewerage  facilities  in 
Morris  County. 

The  present  estimate  Is  slgnlfloantiy  higher 
than  th&t  presented  In  the  1968  statement. 
The  major  portion  of  this  Increase  has  been 
caused  by  developments  In  the  Rockaway 
valley  involving  the  regional  ftudllties  oper- 
ated by  the  City  of  Jersey  City. 

Ocean  County:  The  cost  estimates  for 
Ocean  County  are  based  upon  a  regional 
sewvcage  feoaiblllty  study  financed  by  the 
Deportment  and  completed  in  December 
1967.  The  report  reflects  the  cost  of  those 
faculties  which  the  Department  feeU  are 
necessary  at  this  time  and  to  comply  with 
Departmental  Orders. 

Passaic  County:  The  southern  portion  of 
Passaic  County  is  served  by  the  Passaic  Val- 
ley Sewerage  Commissioners  facilities.  Cost 
estimates  for  needed  construction  for  this 
area  are  not  available.  The  "Comprehensive 
Report  on  Sewerage  Facilities"  for  the 
Wanaque  Valley  Regional  Sewerage  Study 
Committee  was  completed  In  April  1968  and 
was  not  available  when  the  cost  estimate 
was  developed  for  the  1968  statement.  The 
estimate  presented  in  this  statement  more 
realistically  covers  the  needs  of  this  area. 

A  regional  sewerage  feasibility  study  has 
recently  been  Initiated  to  study  the  needs 
for  the  remaining  portion  (Mid-Passalc 
Basin)  of  Passaic  County.  This  study  Is  being 
financed  by  the  Department  and  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  only  a  prelimi- 
nary estimate  has  been  developed. 

Salem  County:  The  estimates  for  Salem 
County  have  been  develo{>ed  by  engineering 
studies  performed  for  Penns  Grove,  Penns- 
vllle,  and  Upper  Penns  Neck. 

Somerset  County:  The  estimates  for  Somer- 
set County  were  derived  from  engineering 
estimates  developed  by  consulting  engineer- 
ing firms  reUlned  by  the  municipalities 
shown  on  the  list. 

Sussex  County:  The  estimate  for  Sussex 
County  includes  an  updating  of  the  estimate 
for  the  Wallkill  Valley  Region.  Just  after  the 
submission  of  the  1968  statement,  the  Sussex 
County  regional  sewerage  feasibility  study 
was  completed  and  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  estimates  for  the  remainder  of  Sussex 
Coimty.  This  study  was  sponsored  and  paid 
for  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Union  County:  The  estimates  for  Union 
County  were  derived  from  engineering 
studies  and  engineering  estimates  by  con- 
sulting engineering  firms  employed  by  the 
sewerage  authorities.  The  estimate  for  the 
Rahway  Valley  Sewerage  Authority  appears 
on  Table  3. 

Warren  County:  The  cost  estimates  fop 
Warren  County  were  developed  by  a  regional 
sewerage  feasibility  study  financed  bv  the 
Department  and  completed  in  March  1968. 

Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners:  At 
the  time  the  1968  statement  was  prepared  it 
was  impossible  to  develop  an  estimate  with 
any  validity  for  the  cost  of  constructing 
needed  facilities  In  the  commissioners  dis- 
trict. 

In  March  1967  the  State  Department  of 
Health  Issued  an  order  to  the  Passaic  Valley 
Sewerage  Commissioners  which  contained 
work  performance  schedules  and  Included  a 
requirement  to  complete  studies  and  pre- 
liminary engineering  by  a  specified  date.  The 
Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners 
failed  to  meet  these  schedules  and  were 
taken  to  court  by  the  Department.  In  this 
action  the  Department's  Jurisdiction  was 
contested.  The  court  decision  was  favorable 
to  the  Department  and  the  Commissioners 
filed  an  appeal  in  the  Appellate  Division  of 
Superior  Court.  Tue  cast  is  pending. 

It  is  still  Impossible  to  present  a  reliable 
estimate  for  these  construction  needs.  Our 
guess  is  that  the  cost  wlU  be  In  excess  of 
$100mUUon. 
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X.     IZPLANATION    OT    TABLXS 

Table  1 

Table  1  Is  a  listing  of  eligible  projects 
th«t  were  certlfled  for  federal  grants  and 
were  not  under  construction  by  June  30.  1967. 
These  projects  became  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  State  Construction  Grant  program 
which  was  Initiated  for  flscal  year  1968. 

There  was  sufficient  funds  In  the  State 
Construction  Grant  account  to  award  grants 
of  only  9.2%  of  the  eUglble  construction 
cost  Instead  of  grants  "not  exceeding  30%" 
allowable  under  the  "Stote  Public  Sanitary 
Sewerage  Facilities  A&dlstance  Act  of  1965" 
as  amended  February  1967.  It  will  require 
additional  funds  of  $4,334,576  to  raise  these 
grants  up  to  25%  as  was  originally  Intended. 
Ta})le  2 

Table  2  Is  a  listing  of  eligible  projects 
which  have  been  certlfled  for  federal  grants 
and  which  can  be  funded  during  the  pres- 
ent flscal  year.  The  eligible  cost  figures  for 
these  projects  are  not  firm  at  this  time  since 
the  federal  authorities  have  not  completed 
the  review  of  all  the  listed  projects.  It  was 
very  likely  that  some  of  these  Qgures  will 
change.  However,  based  on  the  stated  figures 
there  are  sufficient  state  funds  available  to 
avard  %tate  construction  grants  amounting 
to.apprpxtmately  11%  of  the  eligible  cost. 
Additional  funds  amounting  to  $3,557  637 
will  be  required  to  raise  these  grants  to 
25%  of  the  eligible  construction  costs. 
Table  3 

Table  3  U  a  listing  of  aU  projects  which 
have  been  certified  for  federal  grants  under 
the  reimbursable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
Funds  have  not  been  obUgated  to  any  of 
these  projects  and  the  eligible  cost  figures 
are  engineering  estimates  based  upon  final 
detailed  engineering  plans.  It  will  require 
funds  amounting  to  approximately  $12,700  - 
000  to  provide  state  grants  of  25%  of  the 
eligible  construction  costs.  It  Is  very  likely 
the  eligible  costs  of  these  projects  will  in- 
crease when  construction  bids  are  received. 

In  siimmary  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  provide  25%  grants  to  all  the  projects 
Uated  on  Table  3  and  to  raise  the  grants  of 
thoM  projects  listed  on  Tables  1  and  2  to 
28%  wUl  require  approximately  $20,555,000. 
Tabu  4 
This  Table  sets  forth  estimates  of  costs  of 
eUglble  needed  faculties  not  Includlmr  those 
listed  In  Table*  1-3. 

Financing  Alternatives    I 
Table  5  ' 

There  are  several  alternatives  for  providing 
the  funds  needed  for  construction  of  needed 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  fadUties"  (1) 
financing  33%  by  the  federal  government  and 
67%  by  the  local  agency  with  non-partlclpa- 
tlon  by  the  state;  (2)  if  the  state  provides 
30%  of  the  project  funds,  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  provide  44%  leaving  the  local 
agency  to  raise  26%  of  the  project  funds-  (3) 
If  the  state  provides  25%  of  the  eUglble  con- 
struction cost,  the  federal  government  can 
contribute  55%  leaving  the  local  agencies  to 
ral8e^20%;  (4)  If  the  state  provides  26% 
grants  and  preflnances  an  additional  25%  for 
federal  government's  share  leaving  30%  to 
be  financed  by  federal  grants  and  20% 
from  the  local  agency;  and  (5)  if  the  state 
oon tributes  25%  construction  grants  and  if 
all  appUcants  agree  to  accept  30%  federal 
grants  (Instead  of  the  65%  for  which  they 
would  be  eUglble)  then  this  will  leave  46%  of 
the  construction  cost  to  be  raised  by  the 
local  agencies. 

The  allocation  to  each  state  of  federal  con- 
struction grant  funds  U  based  on  a  fixed 
statutory  formula  and  not  based  on  the  total 
needs  of  the  state.  (See  Table  6.)  However, 
even  If  the  federal  government  provides  New 
Jeraey  with  its  full  allocation  of  funds  and 
with  state  participation  it  wlU  be  Impossible 
to  generate  enough  construction  activity  to 
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meet  New  Jersey's  needs  few  sewerage  facili- 
ties. It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  State 
to  fimd  sewerage  projects  Independently  of 
federal  grants  or  prefinance  a  portion  of  the 
federal  government's  share  of  construction 
grants  with  the  poeslblUty  of  being  reim- 
bursed by  the  federal  government  In  future 
years. 

Financial  Summary 

It  is  obvious  from  Table  5  that  without 
state  participation  it  will  be  totally  impos- 
sible for  local  agencies-  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  provide  the  needed  sewerage 
facilities  even  with  federal  participation. 
Either  of  alternates  2  and  3  would  be  feasible 
providing  the  federal  government  appropri- 
ates sufficient  funds.  However  this  Is  doubt- 
ful when  a  review  is  made  of  Table  7.  There 
is  no  way  of  predicting  at  this  time  Just 
how  much  federal  grant  money  will  be  avail- 
able in  fut\u«  years.  If  the  present  trend 
continues  the  federal  government  will  ap- 
propriate only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
authorized  funds. 

Alternates  3,  4  and  5  appear  to  be  the  only 
logical  alternatives  at  this  time.  It  may  be 
possible  to  modify  alternative  4  to  fit  the 
actual  financial  situations  by  prefinancing 
smaller  federal  grants  thus  allowing  greater 
coverage  with  the  federal  money  and  requir- 
ing a  larger  contribution  from  the  local 
agency.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended  an 
applicant  receiving  a  25%  state  construction 
grant  is  automatically  eUglble  to  receive  a 
55%  federal  construction  grant  providing 
the  state  has  water  quality  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  government  and  the 
proposed  faclUties  are  of  a  regional  nature. 
These  two  requirements  are  met  in  New 
Jersey. 

Under  alternative  5  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  local  agency  to  express  Its  acceptance 
of  a  30%  federal  construction  grant  and 
accept  eligibility  for  the  additional  25% 
which  it  may  receive  In  the  futiire  If  Fed- 
eral appropriations  are  sufficient.  This  ar- 
rangement would  permit  spreading  the 
limited  Federal  funds  over  a  larger  number 
of  projects. 

Table  e 

ThU  Table  simunarlzes  state  funds  needed 

for  construction  of  sewerage  facilities  eUglble 

for    financial    aid    for    alternative   funding 

plans.  I         ^ 

roble  7  I 

This  Table  sets  forth  the  New  Jersey  share 
of  authorized  and  appropriated  Federal 
funds. 

Table  8  ' 

This  Table  summarizes  all  cost  estimates. 

TABLE  l.-SEWERAGE  PROIECTS  RECEIVING  STATE  CON- 
STRUCTION GRANTS  FROM  1968  FISCAL  YEAR  FUNDS 


Ellgibia       Amount  of 

construction  state 

cost  grant  < 


Borough  of  Allentown... 

CItyof  Plainfield.. 

Township  of  Warren 

Borough  of  Hillsdale l.'.'..." 

Town  of  Clinton .'. 

Middlesex  County  Sewerage 

Authority 5 

Township  of  Hamilton. .i^iill 4' 

Borough  of  Fair  Lawn..  j' 

Borough  of  Caldwell 

Northwest  Bergen  Coun^  Sewer 

Authority 12 


$339,100 
588,400 
482,200 
620,300 
881,500 

458,400 
,132,000 
583,200 
471.400 


$31,200 
53.948 
44.362 
57.067 
81,098 

502. 172 

380.  lU 

145.654 

43,368 


660.000       1,130.036 


ToW-  27,214,500     »2,469,049 


TABLE  2.-SEWERAGE  PROJECTS  DUE  TO  RECEI   VE  STATE 
CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  FROM  FISCAL  1969  FUNDS 


Eligible      Amount  0 

construction  state 

cost  grant! 


Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority J3,039  000 

MonNille  Township  Municipal 

Utilities  Authority 1  327  000 

Bridgewater  Township  Sewerage 

AuttMrity  1,934,000 

Township  of  Roxbury 1391  000 

Town  of  Phillipburg 47  500 

Ewing-Lawrence  Sewerage 

Authority 426.000 

Madiso  n-Chatham  joint  meeting 2, 450  000 

East  Windsor  Township  Municiapl 

Utilities  Authority 249  000 

Pompton  Lakes  Municipal  Utihties  ' 

Authority 475.000 

Northeast  Monmouth  County 

Regional  Sewerage  Authority 14, 492, 000 

Total...  ~~ 

Total  eligible  cost. 


25.830.500 
25.830.500 


$341,188 

148.982 

217,130 

156,167 

5.333 

47.827 
2  75.061 

27,955 

53,328 

1,627,017 

2,899,988 


25  percent  of  eligible  cost. 
State  funds  to  be  obligated 


Additional  State  funds 
needed  to  raise  State 
grants  to  25  percent 3,557,637 


'State  grants  amount  to  approximately  11  percent  of  the 
eligible  construction  cost  estimates. 

Table  3.— Projects  certified  for  Federal 
grants  (reimbursable)  for  which  no  grant 
funds  have  been  obUgated 

Estimated  eligible 
cost 
Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority.  $1, 950, 000 
Dover   Township    Sewerage    Au- 
thority  14.433,000 

Lower  Township  liCunlcipal  Util- 
ities  Authority 2,098,000 

Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority.     1. 300, 000 

City  of  Mlllvllle 2.760,000 

Carlstadt  Sewerage  Authority 736, 200 

Middletown   Tov^nshlp   Sewerage 

Authority 11,113,000 

Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority.     1,366,000 

City    of    Summit 2I6,  700 

Borough  of  Fair  I^wn lOoisOO 

Bahway  Valley  Sewerage  Author- 
ity   - 10,800,000 

Hackettstown  Municipal  Utilities 

Authority 2,600,000 

Boroiigh  of  Fairfield 212, 400 

Borough  of  Allendale 283, 100 


Total    49,847,900 

Note. — 26%  of  Eligible  Cost =$12,662,000. 

Table  4. — Itemized  costs  of  needed 
eligible  facilities 
Atlantic  county: 

Atlantic  coastal  region $29,  350  000 

Great  Egg  Harbor  River  re- 
gion    2,283,000 

Mullica  River  region 947,  ooo 

Subtotal 32,  580,  000 


Bergen  Covmty: 
Bergen    Coimty    Sewer    Au- 
thority area 

Northwest  Bergen  Co.  Sewer 
Authority: 

Mahwah-Rajnsey  area 

Oakland   Borough 

Edgewater    Borough 


39,  200,  000 


2,  500,  000 
4,000,000 
3,200,000 


Subtotal   47,900,000 


Total  eligible  cost -  ?7.214.500 Burlington  County. 


25  percent  of  eligible  cost 6  803  625 

Amount  of  State  grants  > 2, 469^  049 


Additional  State  money 
needed  to  raise  grants  to 
25  percent 


4,334.576 


^ranU  amount  to  9.2  percent  of  the  eligible  constnictlofl 

•  This  figure  dees  not  include  a  grant  of  $427,758  to  the 
Netcong-Muscenetcong  Sewerage  Auttiority. 


Caonden  County  Sewerage  Au- 
thority: 

Cooper  River  region 

Big  Timber  Creek  region 

Pennsauken   Creek  region 

Delaware  River  region 


30,  000,  000 


7,400,000 
15,  800.  000 

1.600.000 
28,  300.  000 


Subtotal  63,100,000 
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Table  4. — Itemized  costs  of  needed 
eligible  /acilit<e»— Continued 
Cape  May  County: 

Lower  region $20,800, 

Middle  region 11,  460, 

Dennis  Creek  region 1.  350. 

Tuckahoe  River  region 650. 

Upper  region 9, 140. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Subtotal 

Essex  County : 
Cedar  Grove.. 
Fairfield   


43,  400,  000 


600, 
380, 


000 
000 


Subtotal 


Gloucester    County    Sewerage 
Authority : 

ConsoUdated    region 

Maurice  River  region 

Racoon  Creek  region 


Hudson  County : 

City  of  Hoboken 

Jersey  City  Sewerage  Author- 
ity     

Bayonne   City 

North  Bergen  Township.... 

Town  of  Secaucus 

Town  of  West  New  Tork 

Subtotal  


Hunterdon  County:  Raritan 
Townsliip  Municipal  Util- 
ities Authority 

Mercer  County: 
Ewlng-Lawrence       Sewerage 

Authority   

Hamilton   Township 

Stony  Brook-Millstone  River 

region    

East  Windsor  TVjwnstiip 
Municipal  UtUlties  Au- 
thority   


1,000,000 


10,  000,  000 
10,  400,  000 

27,  000. 000 


3,000,000 


Subtotal   60.400,000 


Middlesex  Cotinty: 
Middlesex  County  Sewerage 

Authority 126,000,000 

City  of  Perth  Amboy 3,500,000 

City  of  South  Amboy 2,000,000 

Woodbrldge    Township 6,500,000 

Madison  Township  Sewerage 

Authority 1,000,000 

Borough  of  Carteret 3,  ooo,  000 

Borough  of  Sayreville 2,600,000 

Edison  Township e,  000, 000 


Subtotal  149,600,000 


Monmouth  County: 

Atlantic       Highlands-High- 
lands area 2,100,000 

Bayshore  Ocean  outfall 12,000,000 

Borough  of  Union  Beach 3,  500,  000 

Hazlet    Township    sewerage 

Authority    5,000,000 

Nepttme  Township  region 3. 600, 000 

Long       Branch       Sewerage 

Authority 3,000,000 

WaU  Township: 

Northern    region 4, 100,  000 

Southern   region 3,300,000 

Manasquan   region 7,600,000 

Subtotal  __ 44,000,000 


Table  4. — Itemized  costs  of  needed 
eligible  facilities — Continued 
Ocean  County : 

Metedeconk  region  (Inc. 
part  of  Monmouth  Coun- 
ty)     $26,200,000 

Toms  River  region 26, 140,000 

Forked     River-Cedar    Creek 

region    13,970,000 

Mill  Creek  region 16,340,000 

Southern  Ocean  Cotinty 
region   11,860,000 


Subtotal 


92,  600, 000 


880,000 


Morris  County: 

Whippany  watershed 

Rockaway  watershed 

Pompton-Pequannock  water- 
shed   


Subtotal 


3,000,000 
30, 000, 000 

9,000,000 

42,000,000 


Passaic  County: 

Mid-Passaic  Basin. 16,600,000 

Wanaque  Valley  region 23,600,000 


20,000,000 

2,100,000 

200,000 


Subtotal. 


39, 100, 000 


Subtotal    22,300,000 


10,  600, 000 

33,  000.  000 
7,000,000 
7, 500,  000 

5,  700,  000 

6,  500,  000 

69, 200, 000 


Salem  County: 
Pennsgrove,     Upper     Penna 

Neck  Township 

Pennsville   Township 

Subtotal 


Somerset  County: 
Bridgewater  Township  Sew- 
erage Authority 

Somerset- Raritan  Valley  Sew- 
erage Authority 

Montgomery  Township 

Manvllle  Borough 

Warren  Township 


1,000,000 
700,000 

1, 700, 000 


5,000,000 

3,000,000 
300,000 
300,000 

2.000.000 


Subtotal 10,600,000 


Sussex  County: 

WallkiU  Valley  region 12, 600, 000 

Musconetoong-Lake  Hopat- 
cong  region  (Including 
part  of  Morris  Co\inty) 30, 000, 000 


Subtotal    42,600,000 


Union  County: 
Llnden-Roeelle  Sewerage  Au- 
thority   

EUzabeth  Joint  Meeting  (in- 
cluding    part     of     Essex 


6,  600.  000 


County)    20,000,000 

Subtotal. 26,600,000 


Warren  Covmty: 

Belvidere  region 

PhlUlpeburg  complex . 
Blalrstown  area 


1,800,000 
1,  200,  000 
1, 120, 000 


Subtotal. 4,120,000 


Grand  total 803, 280, 000 

Table  6. — Alternative  funding  plans   (total 
cost,  9853,128,000) 

ALTERNATIVE  NO.    1    (STATE  NOT  PARTICn> ATING ) 

33    percent   Federal $281,532,000 

67  percent  local 671,596,000 


ALTERNATIVE   NO.    2 


44  percent  Federal. 

30  percent  state 

26  percent  local 


ALTERNATIVE   NO.    3 


56  percent  Federal. 

25  percent  state 

20  percent  local 


ALTERNATIVE    NO.    4 

46  percent  local 

30  percent  Federal 

26  percent  state 

ALTERNATIVE   NO.    B 

Present: 

46   percent   local 

25  percent  state  plus  25  per- 
cent stete  prefinanced  Fed- 
eral     

5  percent  Federal 


375.  376.  000 
256.938.000 
221.814.000 

469.  220.  000 
213.282,000 
170,  626, 000 

383,  908,  000 
265,  938,  000 
213,282,000 


383, 908,  000 


426.564.000 
42, 656, 000 


Table  5.— Alternative  funding  plans  (totol 
cost  $853,128,000) — Continued 

ALTERNATIVE  NO.  5 — Continued 

After  Federal  relmbur8emen<t: 

55  percent  Federal $469,220,000 

26  percent  state 213,282,000 

20  percent  local 170.626.000 

Table  t.— Summary  of  State  funds  needed 
for  construction  of  sewerage  facilities 
eligible  for  financial  aid  for  alternative 
funding  plans 

Alternative  l ^  q 

Alternative  2 ._ _.  266,938.000 

'^*'le   1 — 4.335.000 

Table   2 3,668.000 


Total 263,831,000 

Alternative  3 218.282.000 

Table    1 4.336,000 

Table   2 3,668,000 


Totel    221,175.000 


Alternative  4 213,282,000 

Table   1.- 4,336,000 

Table   2 3,668,000 


Total    221,176,000 

Alternative  6 426,664,000 

Table   1 ^.       4.336,000 

Table   2 3.668,000 


Total    434,467.000 

TABLE  7.— FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  FUNDS 
AUTHORIZED  AND  APPROPRIATED  FOR  NEW  JERSEY 


Fiscityear 


Federal  funds  Federal  funds 

authorized  appropriated 

for  New  for  New 

Jersey  Jersey 


1967-68 $14,040,400  $5,790,000 

1968-M 22,384,400  6,171.100 

1969-70 32,397,200  (i) 

1970-71 40,397,200  (i) 


>  Not  available. 

Table  8. — Summary  of  cost  estimates  sewer- 
age construction  in  New  Jersey ' 

The    cost    of    trunklines    and 

treatment  plants  eligible  to 

receive   Federal    and   Stete 

aid    and   now   required    to 

conform  with  the  stetutes, 

regulations,       and      orders 

enforced  by  the  Stete  de- 
partment of  health : 
Facilities     already     partially 

funded   (tables  1  and  2)..  $63,045,000 
Certified         faclUties,         not 

funded    (table   3) 49,848,000 

All    other    needed    faculties 

(table  4) 803.280,000 


Total* 906,173,000 


Local  collection  system  which 
wlU  be  built  to  accompany 
facilities  described  In  No.  1 
above  and  which  are  Ineligible 
for  Stete  aid  and  for  Federal 
aid  from  Federal  Water  PoU«-  — 

tion  Control  Administration. 
These  systems  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  limited  aid  from  De-  ^ 
partment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  other 
Federal  agencies 225.000.000 

>  All  estimates  are  based  on  1968  construc- 
tion dollars. 

'Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners 
needs  not  included. 
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State  of  Noktb  Cabolima, 

Raleigh,  June  18, 1969. 
Hon.  JORH  D.  DiHinLL, 

Jtaybum  House  Office  Building,     j 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  CoNCKXssMAif  DnfGXLL:  I  have  your 
tetter  and  commenta  on  construction  grants 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

Col.   Oe<»-ge  Pickett.  Director  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Water  and  Air  Resources,  will 
be  In  touch  with  you  with  more  deUlls. 
Cordially, 

Robxst  W-  Scott. 

Stats  of  Nobth  Cabouna,  Dkpart- 
MXNT  of  Watck  and  An  Re- 
aoumccs, 

Raleigh.  N.C.,  July  7, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dutokix, 
Raybum  House  Office  BuikUng,      I 
Washington,  D.O. 

DcAK  CoNOBxaaicAN  DiKonx:  Reference  Is 
made  to  jrour  letter  of  June  6,  1969,  addressed 
to  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  concerning  the 
proposed  funding  of  the  construction  grant 
program  under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act.  In  this  connection,  you  requested  in- 
formation on  the  Impact  this  low  level  fund- 
ing has*  Had  on  the  water  pollution  control 
ana  abatement  program  in  North  Carolina. 

The  funding  of  this  program  at  the  low 
level  of  9314  million  during  P.T.  1969  and 
the  recommended  appropriation  In  the  same 
amount  for  P.Y.  1970  has  and  wlU  continue 
to  delay  the  construction  of  needed  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  in  North  Carolina. 
With  an  appropriation  of  $214  million,  North 
Carolina's  allotment  is  approximately  95,- 
300,000.  Applications  were  filed  by  munici- 
palities for  F.Y.  1969  funds  requesting  $7,- 
717,160  covering  projects  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  $31  million,  whereas  on  July  1, 
1969,  applications  requesting  grant  funds  In 
the  amount  of  $8,323,000  were  pending.  These 
projects  have  an  estimated  construction  cost 
of  more  than  $28  million.  This  means  that 
many  of  the  projects  for  which  applications 
were  filed  during  both  P.Y.  1969  and  P.Y. 
1970  could  not  be  funded  due  to  the  lack  of 
Pederal  grant  funds;  thus,  the  construction 
of  these  projects  has  or  will  be  delayed  until 
grant  funds  become  available.  This  not  only 
results  in  delaying  needed  waste  treatment 
facilities,  but  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
construction,  much  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  grants  are  usurped  by  Increasing 
ooeta. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  small  In- 
corporated communities  which  do  not  now 
have  public  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
facilities  are  delaying  initiation  of  such  proj- 
ects due  to  the  lack  of  grant  funds  at  a  level 
which  win  permit  them  to  finance  the  local 
share  through  bond  Issues  which  can  be 
amortized  with  available  sources  of  revenue. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  level  of  the 
grants  should  be  increased  considerably 
above  30%  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
that  the  Increase  should  not  be  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  State  grants  as  Is 
now  the  case.  In  the  final  analysis.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  non-Pederal  share  Is  fi- 
nanced solely  by  the  munlcipallUea  or  Joint- 
ly through  State  and  municipal  funds.  It  Is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  this  particular  as- 
pect of  the  grant  program  be  given  further 
study. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  com- 
menting on  this  Important  matter  and  hope 
that  you  and  your  associates  In  the  House 
will  be  successful  in  your  efforts  to  obtain 
appropriations  more  In  keeping  with  the 
authorizations  contained  In  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  C.  HxrBBAKD, 
Assistant  Director. 


Stats  or  Nobth  Dakota, 

Bismarck. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingkix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Conokxsucan  Dingbll:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  recent  letter  requesting 
Information  from  North  Dakot*  on  the  im- 
pact of  short  funding  on  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  programs  in  our 
state. 

Water  pollution  control  construction  grants 
have  had  tremendous  Impact  on  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Our  State  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  fact  that  our  allocations  have 
amounted  to  approximately  one  mllUon  dol- 
lars per  year  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
provide  grants  to  all  communities  request- 
ing aid.  Over  the  twelve  year  period  that 
this  program  has  been  In  operation,  these 
funds  have  assisted  230  projects  in  North 
Dakota. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  sltuatloa  in  the 
more  populous  states  is  much  different  than 
that  in  North  Dakota  and  In  like  low  popu- 
lation states.  We  know  that  many  states 
have  had  to  develop  priority  ratings  and  that 
many  communities  have  t>een  deterred  from 
building  waste  treatment  facilities  because 
of  lack  of  sufficient  grant  funds. 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  se- 
cure full  funding  of  the  constructlom  grant 
program  under  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  so  that  pollution  control  programs 
nation-wide  can  proceed  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  L. 

Governor. 


Oui, 


Ohio  Water  Developicxnt 

authoritt, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  16, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingelx,, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtar  Congbessman  Dingeix:  Your  letter 
of  June  6.  1969  was  forwarded  to  this  office 
by  Governor  Rhodes.  Your  efforts  on  obtain- 
ing fiinding  for  the  Clean  Water  Reetoratlon 
Act  are  deeply  appreciated  by  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Last  year,  $9.4  mllUon  was  received 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  30%  grant-in- 
aid  program.  A  survey  made  In  March  of  this 
year  Indicated  224  counties  and  municipal- 
ities were  on  orders  from  the  Ohio  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  for  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties In  the  amount  of  $459  million.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  less  than  $10  million  a  year  fund- 
ing for  this  program  is  not  the  answer.  The 
State  of  Ohio  is  proposing  to  utilize  $100 
million  of  funds  from  a  State  Bond  Issue 
to  extend  the  30%  grant-in-aid  program  to 
all  political  subdivisions  on  notice  from  the 
OWPCB  for  sewage  treatment  facllitlee. 

The  total  cost  to  the  State  due  to  the  short 
funding  of  the  federal  program  Is  consid- 
erable. Obviously  the  $100  million  will  be  the 
State's  expense  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  funding  on  the  federal  level  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  unfortunate  thing  that  has 
occurred  due  to  the  lack  of  federal  funds 
is  that  municlpfillties  are  reluctant  to  con- 
struct sewage  facilitiee  on  the  basis  of  100% 
local  cost  If  there  Is  hope  of  receiving  a  30% 
federal  grant.  Since  only  a  small  percentage 
of  applicants  are  able  to  receive  the  federal 
grant,  the  remainder  wait  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving it  at  a  later  date.  Since  construc- 
tion costs  have  increased  approximately  10% 
on  this  type  of  construction  per  year  during 
the  last  few  years,  a  munlcipaUty  which 
waits  three  years.  In  effect,  receives  no  bene- 
fit from  the  30%  federal  grant,  and  If  they 
wait  longer,  they  are  actually  penalized  on 
the  construction  costs. 


We  hope  Uie  above  Is  of  value  to  you  In 
yoiir  endeavors  to  receive  better  Clean  Wa- 
ter Restoration  funding  and  U  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  in  the  future, 
please  contact  lu. 
Sinosrely, 

Ned  B.  Williams, 
Executive  Director. 


State  of  Oregon, 
Salem,  June  18, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Congressman  Dingell:  I  am  sending 
for  your  information  Senate  Joint  Me- 
morial 11,  House  Joint  Resolution  14,  and 
House  BUI  1074,  all  of  which  speak  to  the 
water  pollution  problem,  and  refiect  the 
principal  action  taken  by  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature m  the  Session  Just  concluded.  I  am 
also  sending  copies  of  correspondence  be- 
tween my  office  and  our  Congressional  dele- 
gation, and  my  Administrative  Assistant  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Mr.  Dale  Mallicoat.  This 
issue  also  has  been  discussed  in  detail  re- 
cently with  the  Governors  of  California. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  New 
York. 

I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly  In  the 
need  for  adequate  and  reliable  funding  of 
the  program  by  the  Pederal  government. 
Our  programs  have  been  held  back,  and  we 
sit  with  more  than  $30  million  dollars  worth 
of  projects  ordered  by  our  Sanitary  Au- 
thority, and  designed,  engineered,  and  ap- 
proved, with  state  and  local  funds  In  hand, 
but  not  being  constructed  because  of  failure 
by  the  Pederal  government  to  fund  their 
promised  portion.  Inadequate  funding  also 
brings  extremely  unfair  situations  into  play. 
and  calls  for  unnecessarily  difficult  decisions. 
Some  cities  are  funded  50-25-25,  others  70- 
30.  and  still  with  others  where  the  need  is 
paramount,  the  local  user  may  be  required 
to  pay  100%  of  the  cost. 

You  will  note  in  our  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 14  that  Oregon  is  pledging  the  money 
needed  to  do  the  Job  from  our  standpoint. 
The  states  need  not  promises,  but  perform- 
ance. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  people  of  this  nation  will  support 
strongly  federal  funding  to  the  authorized 
level.  The  recent  Gallup  poll  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  clearly  indicates  this  at- 
titude. And  as  our  SJM  11  says,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  keeping  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  hope  the  Congress  can  be  so 
persuaded. 

Sincerely. 

Tom  McCall. 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  op  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  June  26, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Dingell:  Your  letter  of  June 
6.  1969.  requested  information  concerning  the 
Impact  on  the  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction program  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  re- 
sult of  appropriations  under  the  Clean  Wa- 
ters Restoration  Act  being  considerably  less 
than  the  authorizations.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  subject. 

In  Plscal  Year  1968  our  Department  of 
Health  received  51  applications  requesting 
basic  30%  grants  amounting  to  $28.6  mil- 
lion for  Plscal  Year  1969  toward  projects 
estimated  to  cost  about  $125.8  million.  Penn- 
sylvania's allocation  of  federal  funds  for 
Plscal  Year  1969  was  $11,032,600,  or  about 
39%  of  the  amount  needed  for  30%  grants. 

Similarly,  in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  received  and  is  processing 
57  applications  requesting  $23.0  million  as 
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basic  30%   grants  against  Fiscal  Year   1970 
funds. 

Pennsylvanlans  have  approved  a  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Fund 
which  makes  $100  million,  of  a  $600  million 
program,  available  for  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  over  a  ten-year  pe- 
riod. Under  this  program  $30  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  period  July  1.  1967. 
to  June  30,  1909,  for  the  sewage  facilities. 

In  planning  this  program,  it  was  hoped 
that  these  funds  could  be  used  to  comple- 
ment the  federal  funds  under  Section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act,  to  make  our  communities  eligible  for 
Increased  grants.  Since  the  federal  alloca- 
tions have  been  less  than  authorized  by 
law,  we  have  had  to  use  our  state  funds  to 
make  combination  state-federal  grants  of 
30%  of  eligible  costs.  The  70%  of  costs  raised 
by  the  local  citizens  has  resulted  In  annual 
sewerage  service  charges  In  many  cases  ex- 
ceeding $160  per  family  per  year,  a  hard- 
ship in  many  of  our  small  commimities. 

Prom  the  foregoing  you  will  note  that  the 
fortunate  availabUlty  of  state  funds  has 
made  it  possible  to  move  many  projects  into 
construction  which  would  have  been  retarded 
otherwise  by  the  lack  of  federal  funds.  How- 
ever, the  current  needs  exceed  even  the  com- 
bination of  state  and  federal   funds. 

The  construction  program  in  Pennsylvania 
will  become  more  critical  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years  due  to  over  160  orders  issued  in 
the  past  two  years  to  municipalities  to  con- 
struct or  upgrade  treatment  facilities  in  con- 
sequence of  new  water  quality  criteria  on 
both  Interstate  and  Intrastate  streams.  We, 
therefore  urge  the  increased  approprla'tlon  of 
federal  funds  for  Fiscal  1970  and  subsequent 
years. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Shafeb. 

State  or  Sottth  Carolina, 

Columbia,  June  20, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  fund- 
ing of  the  construction  grant  program  under 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  I  am  refer- 
ring a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Director 
of  the  State  Pollution  Control  Authority  for 
his  comments. 

I  appreciate  your  bringing  this  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEBT  E.  McNaib. 

South  Cabolina  State  Board  of 
Health, 

Columbia,  S.C..  June  30, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dingell:  The  Honorable  Robert 
E.  McNalr,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  has 
referred  your  letter  of  June  6.  1969,  to  this 
office  for  reply. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  being  a 
rather  small  state  populationwlse.  has  ex- 
perienced little  difficulty  in  the  utilization 
of  funds  as  provided  under  Public  Law  660. 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past 
that  the  smaller  projects  have  been  initiated, 
thus  allowing  for  the  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  Now.  however,  upon  the  Ini- 
tiation of  construction  to  serve  the  more 
densely  populated  areas,  we  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  arrange  financing  under  present 
limitations  of  Public  Law  660. 

We  do  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  that 
you  and  other  members  of  Congress  are 
making  to  Insure  the  full  funding  of  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  for  the  Pls- 
cal Year  1970.  It  is  evident  that  If  adequate 
funds  are  not  provided  the  likelihood  of  our 


initiating  and  completing  projects  presently 
proposed  in  this  state  will  be  seriously 
hampered. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  T.  Linton, 
Executive    Director,    Pollution    Control 
Authority    and    Director,    Bureau    of 
Sanitary  Engineering. 

Statb  of  South  Dakota, 

Pierre,  June  18. 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Rxpbbsentative  Dingell:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  6, 
1969.  regarding  funding  of  the  Construction 
Grant  Program  for  water  pollution  control 
facilities. 

To  fanUllarlze  you  with  the  past  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior water  pollution  control  construction 
grant  funds  in  South  Dakota,  we  submit  to 
you  the  following  tabulation: 


Fiscal  year  Calendar  year 

Feoeral  Federal  funds 

grant  approved 

Year                                      allotment  and  used 


1957  and  19SS $1,324,825 

1959 676,700 

1960 680.700 

1961 646.400 

1962 999.760 

1963 1.095.570 

1964 1.205.150 

1965 1,150.650 

1966 1.302.070 

1967 1,393.350 

1968 1.460.400 


$887,202 
355.190 
117.848 
432,844 
1.047.358 
423.949 
47.470 

■406.278 
449.834 

■755,800 
328, 153 


■  IndudesEOA. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  above  tabula- 
tion, the  State  of  South  Dakota  has  not  been 
able  to  utilize  entire  federal  grant  allotments 
in  all  cases.  However,  this  should  not  Justify 
reducing  the  Pederal  appropriations  for  fa- 
cility construction.  In  the  near  future,  it  is 
hopeful  that  several  large  projects  can  be 
undertaken  which  will  need  approximately 
$2  million  of  Federal  grant  monies  in  one 
year. 

The  construction  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol faollltles  in  many  small  conununltles 
(100  to  500  population)  In  this  State  has 
been  held  back,  not  by  lack  of  Pederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  fiends,  but 
by  financial  and  bonding  limitations  of  the 
community  itself  and  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining Farmers  Home  Administration.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  loan  and  grant 
monies  to  finance  the  projects.  If  Farmers 
Home  Administration  money  were  available, 
many  of  our  lagging  communities  would 
have  facilities  constructed  without  delay. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  L.  Parrar. 

Governor. 

Tennessee  Executive  Chamber, 

Nashville,  June  13, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Hottse  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dingell:  Your  letter 
of  June  6,  1969.  arrived  at  the  time  the  Ten- 
nessee Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  is 
considering  the  priorities  for  grants  imder 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  Board  has  received  26  applications  for 
work  totaling  $81 .044,000  and  the  33  per  cent 
grants  would  be  $24,287,000.  I  imderstand 
that  the  Tennessee  allocation  will  be  about 
$4,300,000  If  the  appropriation  is  the  recom- 
mended $214  million. 

We  believe  that  almost  all  of  the  projects 
could  be  under  construction  by  June  30, 1970, 


If  the  funds  were  available.  A  few  of  the 
small  projects  may  be  delayed^  if  supple- 
mental g;rants  i^ipUed  for  from  other  Ped- 
eral agencies  are  delayed. 

Our  Board  believes  that  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  program  in  T«n- 
neesee  Is  being  delayed  because  It  has  re- 
ceived from  two  to  three  times  as  many 
applications  each  year  as  It  has  had  grant 
funds  for  the  past  five  years.  Arrangements 
have  not  been  made  to  finance  the  projects 
with  local  funds  and  in  most  of  the  cases 
the  projeots  have  waited. 

The  present  backlog  for  construction  Is 
more  than  the  $81,044,000  shown  above  sinos 
the  Board  has  not  encouraged  all  of  the 
towns  which  need  to  build  faollltles  to  file 
an  application. 

If  we  can  furnish  additional  Information, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

BuroBO  EXlington. 


Texas  Water  Quality  Board, 

Austin,  Tex.,  June  17, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Governor 
Preston  Smith  has  given  me  your  letter  of 
June  6,  1969  and  asked  that  I  reply  to  you 
directly  on  behalf  of  his  office  and  that  of 
the  Texas  Water  Quality  Board. 

At  the  outset,  I  know  that  Governor  Smith 
appreciates,  as  I  do.  yoiir  long  and  con- 
tinued interest  and  support  of  clean  water 
programs  and  other  conservation  programs 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  state  has  bene- 
fited from  your  work  on  fisheries  and  wild- 
life conservation  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  been  quite  fortu- 
nate m  the  field  of  water  pollution  control 
and  water  quality  management  In  that,  up 
until  recent  times,  the  state  had  few  large 
urban  centers  and  limited  industrial  capac- 
ity. The  low  population  density,  therefore, 
minimized  the  Intensity  and  number  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  problems  in  the  state. 
At  the  same  time,  the  State  of  Texas  began 
a  well-planned  and  aggressive  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  many  years  ago.  with 
the  result  that  the  state's  situation  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plants  substantially  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  and  expanding  need  within 
the  state.  We  acknowledge  fully,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  Federal  assistance  be- 
ginning In  1966.  or  thereabouts,  through  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
Its  successor  acts  has  constituted,  and  will 
continue  to  constitute,  an  essential  facet 
of  the  Texas  municipal  waste  control  pro- 
gram. 

In  reviewing  the  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment needs  throughout  the  state,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  financial  capabilities 
of  the  state's  municipalities,  and  considering 
the  municipalities'  needs  in  other  directions. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  present  level  of 
funding  for  the  Construction  Grants  Program 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  will 
Insure  In  this  state  a  continuation  of  the 
state's  program  at  a  satisfactory  level.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  we  are  finding  that  we  are 
funding  construction  grant  requests  as  fast 
as  those  requests  are  being  received,  and 
essentially  as  fast  as  Ls  refiect«d  by  the 
state's  need. 

To  supplement  the  foregoing,  we  do  see.  a 
few  years  from  now.  a  need  for  the  construc- 
tion of  several  regional  sewerage  systems  in 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state  To 
adequately  fund  such  projects  may  well  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  present  thirty  per- 
cent (30%)  limitation  for  the  construction 
grints.  and  possibly  some  Increeise  In  the 
overall  funds  available  to  this  state.  This 
situation,  however.  Is  not  expected  to  obtain 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  perhaps 
for  a  considerably  longer  period  than  that. 
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BpMklsg  apeolfloRUy  to  tbe  qti«i«loiM  In 
tbe  third  paragraph  of  yoia  letter,  the  TtozM 
water  pcrilutlon  control  and  abatement  pco- 
gram  bae  not  been  held  back  by  the  preaent 
level  of  funding  and  It  hae  been  unneoeoaary 
to  make  apectel  arrangemente  resulting  from 
any  lack  of  Federal  funds.  Insofar  as  su^evt- 
Ing  that  there  has  been  or  could  be  an  addi- 
tional coat  to  the  state,  the  mimlcl  pall  ties  of 
Texas  have  historically  provided  their  share 
of  construction  funds  without  calling  upon 
the  resources  of  the  state  and,  accordingly, 
this  state  does  not  presently  have  a  funded 
state  consrtructlon  grants  program,  although 
one  Is  authorized  In  the  legislation  organiz- 
ing the  Texas  Water  Quality   Board.  Still. 
In  this  connieoUon,  It  Is  my  view  that  it  Is 
dUBcult  to  define  that  a  reduction  In  a  Fed- 
eral program  oonsututes  an  addlUonal  coat 
to  a  state,  certainly  not  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  state.  Fundamentally,  the  funds  avail- 
able to  local  government,  to  state  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  Federal  government  result 
from  the  economic  actlvlUes  of  the  same  set 
of  taxpayers. 

In  closing,  may  I  restate,   on  behaU   of 
Governor  Smith  and  myself,  our  api»«cla- 
tlon  of  yoxir  Interest  and  effective  work. 
Sincerely, 

_  BiroH  C.  Yantis,  Jr., 

^        *_^  Executive  t>irector. 

COMICONWKALTH  OF  VniCn«A, 

OovxaNOB's  Othcx. 
Richmond,  June  9. 1969 
Hon.  John  O.  Dnraxu,, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  DiNGxu,:  I  am  forwarding  your 
letter  of  June  sixth  to  the  Virginia  Water 
Control  Board  for  further  comment  on  your 
Inquiry  concerning  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion under  the  Clean  Water  RestoraUon  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mnxs  E.  OoowiN,  Jb. 


Ton  wlU  note  from  tbe  tabulation  t**M'- 
™^y  !4-H  trf  the  projects  are  funded  In 
any  given  year.  The  State  does  not  have  a 
grant  program  of  Its  own,  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge no  plans  are  afoot  to  Initiate  State 
grants  to  supplement  grant  funds  available 
imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  The  1968  General  Assembly  authorized 
the  Board  to  administer  such  State  funds 
If  the  General  Assembly  saw  fit  to  appropriate 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

I   believe  that   these  few  remarks  speak 
for  themselves,   although  I  wUl   be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  which  arise. 
Sincerely. 

A.  H.  Paxbsub. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Statz  of  Utah — ^Depabtmxnt       I 

OF  Social  SxaviciS, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  28. 1969. 

Hon.  JoRK  D.  DiNoxu,,  i 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

DxAB  Ma.  Dmonx:  This  Is  In  answer  to 
your  request  of  Jime  6,  1969,  for  Information 
regarding  Federal  funding  of  the  construc- 
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tlon  grant  program  under  the  Clean  Water 

Restoration  Act. 

Utah's  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment program  has  not  been  held  back  as  a 
result  of  short  funding  under  the  Act.  In 
fact,  during  the  past  two  years  Utah  has  not 
used  Its  entire  tillotment  of  construction 
grant  money  because  the  major  part  of  our 
municipal  waste  treatment  program  has  been 
completed. 

We  do  have  some  small  municipalities  still 
In  need  of  construction  grants,  and  we  are 
presently  undertaking  a  campaign  to  accel- 
erate completion  of  the  needed  projects.  How- 
ever, available  funds  are  beyond  what  we 
anticipate  as  necessary  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Some  money  will  need  to  be  committed  to 
revamping  of  overloaded  plants  and  possible 
to  the  addition  of  tertiary  treatment  In  some 
areas.  However,  we  still  do  not  foresee  any 
slowdown    in    our    water    pollution    control 
plan  under  the  present  fvmdlng  setup. 
Sincerely  yours, 
E.  Abnold  Isaacson.  MJ3.,  MPA 
(For    G.    D.    Carlyle    Thompson,    MJ3., 
Director  of  Health.) 


GRANT  APPLICATIONS  PROCESSED  OVER  THE  PAST  8  YEARS  IN  VIRGINIA 


Ymt 


,  Nufflbsrol         Total  cost 

I  grant      of  proposed 

requests  projects 


Grants 

requested 

on  eligible 

portions 


Number  of 

projects 

approved 


Amount  grant 

money 

available 


1962-63. 
1963-«4. 
1964-65. 
1965-66. 
1966-67.. 
1967-68.. 
1968^.. 
1969-70.. 


45 
52 
49 
46 
66 
56 
75 
87 


$33, 000, 000 
33.000.000 
30.000.000 
30.000.000 
54.000.000 
54.000.000 
74.000.000 
68.000.000 


$5,224,390 

7.584,260 

6.302,704 

5.937.694 

11.965.835 

12.315,756 

18,946,889 

20,195,417 


18 
14 
16 
21 
13 
16 
33 
26 


■  Approximate. 


$1,852,920 
1,846,755 
2. 050. 150 
3. 100, 000 
4,150.600 
4, 278, 100 
4.448,400 

'4,500,000 


STATX    or    VXKMONT, 

Exxcumrx  Dkpabtmxnt, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  June  30,  1969. 
Hon.  JoHK  D.  DtrrGKLL. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Conckxssman  Dingbx:  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  effort  that  you  and  others 
are  making  in  Congress  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
ereal  approprtaOon  for  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act, 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  yo\ir  letter  to  Mr. 
Retnhold  Thleme,  Commissioner  of  Water 
Resources  for  the  State,  and  asking  him  to 
provide  the  Information  that  you  need.  We 
would  like  to  help  you  In  this  cause  as  the 
reduction  In  Federal  approprlaUons  has 
greatly  hindered  our  antl-poUutlon  efforts 
here  in  Vermont. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
supplement  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  with 
State  money  because  of  the  fiscal  problems 
we  have  ourselves.  I  am  sure  that  Commis- 
sioner Thleme  can  give  you  more  specific  In- 
formation in  this  regard. 

Thank  you  again  for  yoiu-  letter  I 
Sincerely,  ' 

DxANx  C.  Davis. 

COlfMONWXALTH    OF    VlROINIA.         | 

Stats  Watxb  Contboi.  Boasa, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  20, 1969 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoxll, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA«  Six:  In  response  to  your  letter  to 
t^TT^'  O^'^'  Ple«e  find  attached  a 
tabulation  of  the  grant  requests  and  rec- 
ommendations based  on  available  money  of 

^L^hL''**"-,,^'  ""**  P****^*  °««  that 
yirglnu  has  a  policy  of  not  holding  a  grant 

that  the  same  request  may  show  up  In  each 
of  several  years  before  it  Is  funded. 


State  of  Washington.  Office  of 
the  govebnor. 

Olympia,  June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Deab  Concbessman  Dinoeu,:  The  following 
information  is  presented  in  response  to  your 
inquiry  of  June  6  with  the  hope  that  it  wlU 
assist  you  during  Congressional  consideration 
of  proposed  appropriations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  PubUc  Law  84-660  Con- 
struction Grants  Program. 

During  fiscal   1969  the  Washington  State 
Water  Pollution   Control   Commission   con- 
sidered applications  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  the  aean   Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966  which  represented  a 
total   value   of  faculties   eligible   for   grant 
participation  of  $22,390,000.  Other  applica- 
tions representing  a  value  of  several  million 
dollars  were  held  pending  under  the  reim- 
bursement provisions  of  the  Act.  Appropria- 
tions limited  grant  participation  to  only  49% 
of  the  total  eligible  value  of  the  requests 
considered  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
,o?^^'^*   '^®   ^"*   rating   period   for   fiscal 
1970  the  Commission  considered  applications 
representing  a  value  of  $18,772,000.  Addition- 
al   applications    representing    a    value    of 
•23,162,000    in    eligible    projects    were    held 
pending  under  the  reimbursement  provisions 

S  *?°,o^^*-  ^  ^^  ^"*  "^"ner  period  for 
fiscal  1970  appropriations  limited  grant  par- 
ticipation to  only  56%  of  the  total  eligible 
value  of  the  requests.  A  second  rating  period 
for  fiscal  1970  will  be  held  in  Decemb«  to 
disburse  funds  reallocated  to  the  state  At 
that  ttoe  additional  applications  wlU  be  con- 
sidered^ Anticipating  that  appropriations  for 
flBcal  1970  Will  be  Similar  to  th^  for  fiscal 
1969,  the  grant  participation  wiU  be  provided 
for  some  percentage  lees  than  66% . 

In  the  general  election  of  November  5  1968 
Washington  voters,  by  more  than  a  76% 
majority,  approved  Referendum  17  which  au- 


thorized up  to  $25,000,000  in  state  obliga- 
tion bonds  to  be  used  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  the  development  of  water  pollution 
control  facilities.  The  $25,000,000  was  deter- 
mined to  be  the  amount  needed  at  the  state 
level  to  match  federal  grants  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  formula  for  financing  facili- 
ties, which  is  the  federal  fvmds  providing 
30%  of  eligible  costs,  state  fimds  for  16%  of 
eligible  costs  and  the  local  Jurisdiction  pro- 
viding 55%  of  the  eligible  costs.  The  present 
determining  factor  limiting  the  effective 
utUlzatlon  of  Washington  State's  bonds  at 
the  rate  of  expenditure  originally  anticipated 
Is  the  reduced  amount  of  the  federal  appro- 
priation below  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
enabling  legislation. 

We  therefore  urgently  endorse  a  level  of 
appropriation  sufficient  to  Implement  Public 
Law  84-660  to  make  Washington  State's 
matching  grant  program  fuUy  effective. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  arrangements 
have  been  made  "to  take  up  the  slack  re- 
stating from  the  short-fall  in  federal  funds  " 
Enabling  legislation  has  recently  been  passed 
by  the  Washington  State  Legislature  to  al- 
low for  making  Independent  state  grants 
and  loans  to  municipalities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  facUitiee.  No 
appropriations,  however,  were  made  to  im- 
plement this  enabling  legislation. 

We  understand  that  Congress  Is  ciurently 
considering  proposals  which  would  modify 
the  present  Construction  Grant  Program  Re- 
vised programs  would  caU  for  contract  grants 
to  municipalities  of  up  to  30%  of  the  eligible 
costs  of  construction  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol facUlUee  over  a  40-year  period.  This  type 
of  program  would  provide  a  substantUl  ben- 
efit to  the  water  pollution  control  effort  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  insufficient  funding  of  the  existing 
grant  program.  However,  it  shoiUd  be  pointed 
out  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  contract  grant 
program  would  be  greatly  reduced  unless  the 
federal  government  Included  In  Its  obligation 
to  the  mimlcipalltlee  the  payment  of  prtn- 
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clpal  and  interest  on  Its  aosumed  ptwtlon  of 
tbe  eligible  construction  costs. 

Tour  Interest  and  efforts  in  this  area  are 
appreciated.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
exercise  yovir  infiuence  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  support  adequate  funding  of 
the  Construction  Grants  Program  and  the  In- 
clusion of  the  payment  of  Interest  as  well 
as  principal  in  the  Contract  Grant  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor. 

The  STATE  OF  Wisconsin, 

Jtradison,  June  19, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Dinoell:  Tour  support  for  realis- 
tic funding  of  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
Is  greatly  appreciated. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  authorizations 
in  that  Act  would  be  honored.  Wisconsin  be- 
gan a  program  of  partial  funding  In  Fiscal 
Year  1967.  So  that  the  limited  funds  could 
be  applied  to  stimulate  more  project  starts, 
municipalities  were  persuaded  in  that  year 
to  accept  initial  grants  of  10  percent  of 
project  costs  with  the  assurance  that  addi- 
tional Increments  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  Fiscal  Tear  1968.  Wisconsin  honored 
that  commitment,  raising  previous  years' 
projects  another  10  percent  and  starting  a 
few  new  projects  at  the  20  percent  level  of 
funding.  This  pattern  was  continued  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
that  most  of  the  available  fiinds  had  to  be 
used  to  raise  projects  from  the  previous  two 
years  to  the  30  percent  federal  aid  level.  Of 
the  $4,600,000  which  Wisconsin  received,  only 
$1,500,000  was  available  to  initiate  new  con- 
struction. At  the  30  percent  federal  aid  level, 
this  produced  new  starts  of  approximately 
$5,000,000  cost  at  a  time  when  immediate 
sewage  construction  needs  of  at  least  $100.- 
000,000  have  been  identified  in  the  state. 

Complicating  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
Wisconsin  communities  are  now  eligible  for 
60  percent  federal  grants  since  the  state  has 
approved  Interstate  Water  Quality  Stand- 
ards and  a  state  grant  program  providing  25 
percent  of  project  costs. 

If  we  were  to  raise  those  projects  now  at 
30  percent  federal  aid  levels  another  10  per- 
cent in  Fiscal  Tear  1970,  the  result  would 
be  disastrous — all  of  the  available  funds 
would  go  toward  existing  construction,  per- 
mitting no  new  pollution  abatement  starts. 
This  Is  clearly  an  untenable  situation! 

Meanwhile,  the  backlog  of  vital  pollution 
abatement  projects  in  Wisconsin  acctunu- 
lates.  We  now  estimate  that  approximately 
500  projects  costing  $300,000,000  shoiUd  be 
commenced  in  the  next  six  to  ten  years. 

My  administration  has  attempted  to  fill 
this  void.  A  state  bonding  program  has  been 
developed  and  approved  in  referendimi.  The 
enabling  legislation,  when  enacted,  will  per- 
mit Wisconsin  to  advance  from  26  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  federal  funds  for  which  projects 
would  be  eligible.  This  is  an  admitted  gam- 
ble, considering  that  some  elements  in  Wash- 
ington would  like  to  strike  the  reimburse- 
ment provisions  from  the  federal  act. 

Tour  efforts  to  restore  construction  grant 
funds  to  a  meaningful  level  have  my  whole- 
hearted support.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
also  share  a  common  interest  in  maintain- 
ing and  extending  the  reimbiirsement  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  act. 
Sincerely, 

Wabbxn  P.  Knowles, 

Governor. 

Wyoming  Executive  Department, 

Cheyenne,  July  13, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Dingell:  I  am  writing 
with  reference  to  yoiu:  recent  letter  regard- 


ing the  funding  of  the  construction  grant 
program  under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act.  Fortunately.  Wyoming  does  not  have 
any  serious  water  pollution  control  prob- 
lems and.  therefore,  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  full  amounts  that 
were  authorized  has  not  adversely  affected 
my  state. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Stan  Hathawat, 

Governor. 

Tebbttobt  of  Guam, 
Agafla,  Guam,  June  30, 1969, 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Dingell:  In  your  letter  of  June 
6,  1969,  Just  recently  received,  you  inquired 
as  to  the  Impact  short  funding  for  construc- 
tion grants  under  the  Clean  Water  Reetora- 
tlon  Act  has  had  on  the  water  ptollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  program  In  Guam. 

Guam  is  fortunate  In  being  provided  funds 
imder  the  Rehabilitation  Act  PX.  88-170. 
Water  and  sewer  projeote  have  been  funded 
under  this  Act,  the  last  being  the  Agat/ 
Santa  Rita  sewer  system  which  Includes  a 
sewer  treatment  plant.  A  grant  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  wels  ob- 
tained for  this  treatment. 

While  we  have  other  projects  planned  un- 
der the  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment program  in  Guam  none  have  reached 
the  stage  of  funding.  Accordingly,  none  have 
been  or  are  being  delayed  because  of  short 
funding  imder  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Manuel  F.  Guebbero. 

The  Virgin  Islands 

or  the  United  States, 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas, 

June  24, 1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Dingell:  Tlie  short- 
funding  on  the  construction  grants  program 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  has 
not  held  back  the  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement  programs  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Prior  to  1968.  the  Virgin  Islands  never 
utilized  the  construction  grants  funds  allo- 
cated. This  was  because  of  the  low  priority 
allocated  to  water  pollution  behind  housing, 
water,  etc.  In  this  way  approximately  ten 
million  dollars  were  lost. 

We  are  now  moving  ahead  on  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants.  We  are 
utilizing  all  of  our  1968  and  1969  allotments 
and  half  of  our  1970  this  year.  In  addition 
we  have  expended  $268,000  for  three  sewage 
treatment  plants  required  in  1969. 

The  Virgin  Islands  are  eligible  for  fifty- 
five  percent  grants.  We  have  thus  expended 
$147,400  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ctbil  E.  Kino, 
Acting  Governor. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  SCHOOL 
GUIDELINES 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and.  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Pinch,  call- 
ing on  him  to  bring  his  Department  into 
complismce  with  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  school  guidelines  situation. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  11  of 
1968,  Public  Law  90-557  went  into  effect. 
This  was  the  appropriations  law  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Section  409  of  that  law  provided  as 
follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students,  the 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

The  act  further  provided  that  they 
may  not  withhold  funds  in  order  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

In  my  own  district  in  Georgia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Pulton  County,  in  which  At- 
lanta is  located,  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration we  thought  we  were  in 
compliance.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  I,  a  Republican,  learnevl  in  April 
of  this  year  that  we  cannot  assign  chil- 
dren to  schools  closest  to  their  homes 
because  this  is  in  violation  of  the  guide- 
lines unless  it  produces  integration. 

We  were  further  told  that  to  comply 
with  guidelines  we  should  abandon  a  6- 
year-old  high  school  because  every  stu- 
dent attending  that  school  was  black 
although  they  live  closer  to  this  school 
than  any  other  school.  The  reason  for 
closing  this  school  and  busing  these  stu- 
dents is  in  order  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance. 

We  have  been  further  told  that  if  we  do 
not  close  the  school  we  must  assign  the 
children  on  a  geographical  basis,  gerry- 
mandering the  districts,  not  based  upon 
the  proximity  of  the  schools,  as  a  means 
of  establishing  boundaries  but  by  using 
race  as  to  establishing  boundaries  and 
that  the  racial  balance  must  be  the 
same  in  each  school. 

This  is  in  direct  conflict  of  the  law  of 
the  Congress  and  I  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  bring  his  Department  into  conformity 
with  the  law.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  I  have 
no  recourse  but  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  asking  for  his  impeswhment. 


STATEMENT  ENDORSING  DIRKSEN'S 
PRAYER  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MLZELli.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
great  deal  of  study,  deliberation,  and 
prayer,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  volun- 
tary prayer,  not  only  in  our  schools,  but 
also  in  every  public  facility  and  facet  of 
our  free  society.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  time  or  the  place  for  us  to  retreat 
from  the  attacks  of  the  atheists  and  ag- 
nostics whose  desire  is  to  remove  the 
honoring  of  our  Lord  from  all  segments 
of  our  society,  and  I  want  to  be  on  record 
today  as  unequivocably  in  support  of 
prayer. 

Referring  to  the  Bible,  we  will  find  that 
verse  12  in  the  33d  Psalm  say.  "Blessed 
is  the  nation  where  God  is  the  Lord." 
Our  Nation  was  founded  by  men  who 
know  the  value  of  prayer.  The  nonde- 
nomlnational  recognition  of  God  has 
been  practiced  in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  ever  since  the  first  settler  con- 
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structed  his  log  cabin  on  our  eastern  sea- 
board. Based  on  a  godly  foundation,  this 
Nation  in  Just  a  few  hundred  years  has 
developed  from  a  mere  wilderness  into  a 
thriving,  productive  land — the  greatest, 
wealthiest,  and  freest  nation  known  to 
man.  The  United  States  of  America  Is 
the  envy  of  the  world,  truly  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey. 

The  men  who  have  defended  this  Na- 
tion throughout  the  years  have  been  men 
of  prayer.  Our  first  President  George 
Washington  was  known  to  have  been 
seen  on  his  knees  in  prayer  when  times 
were  dark  and  seemed  hopeless.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  told  of  the  many  times  he 
was  driven  to  prayer  when  there  was  no- 
where else  to  turn.  President  Elsenhower 
In  his  inaugural  address  said: 

Before  all  else,  we  seek,  upon  our  common 
labor  tLs  a  nation,  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
Ood. 

President  Nixon,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  has  established  worship  serv- 
ices in  the  White  House.  AU  these  men 
are  the  great  leaders  of  a  great  Nation. 
-  I  believe  our  Nation  has  been  blessed 
because  we  have  been  a  Nation  which 
honored  God.  I  also  believe  that  God  will 
continue  to  honor  us  as  He  is  given  His 
rightful  place  In  our  society. 

Our  laws  and  moral  codes  are  based 
on  a  godly  heritage.  The  very  religious 
freedom  assured  us  by  our  forefathers 
has  given  us  the  guidelines  to  bring  up 
our  young  pe<vle  to  be  responsible, 
moral,  productive  citizens.  The  success 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has  come 
about  because  we  have  constantiy  been 
reminded  of  this  godly  heritage. 

Now  we  see  a  number  of  minority  ele- 
ments, the  agnostics  and  the  atheists 
who  would  like  to  see  the  free  worship  of 
God  banished  from  every  segment  of  our 
society.  They  cry  for  the  removal  of  our 
chaplains  in  the  armed  services,  the  re- 
moval of  God  from  our  pledge  of  al- 
legiance, the  removal  of  "In  God  We 
Trust"  from  our  currency.  They  even 
want  to  restrict  our  astronauts  from 
prajrlng  publicly  from  outer  space.  For 
the  past  3  or  4  years,  the  aim  of  these 
groups  has  been  to  devoid  our  schools  of 
prayer. 

This  controversy  is  not  new  to  you  by 
any  means,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  results  of  the  refusal  of  th°  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  a  number  of  lower 
court  decisions  on  this  subject,  that 
prayer  in  the  public  school  controversy 
has  become  confused  and  subject  to  con- 
tradictory lower  court  decisions.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  avoided  clarifying  its  position 
on  this  vital  subject. 

In  its  historic  decision  in  the  case 
Murray  and  Schempp,  the  Supreme 
Court  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  p«»r- 
mits  the  recognition  of  Ood  in  public 
prayer.  The  decision  further  revealed 
that  the  worshipping  of  Almighty  God  is 
in  fact  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  Court  confused  the  issue,  however, 
by  at  a  later  date,  refusing  to  hear  an 
appeal  of  a  lower  court  decision.  In  the 
New  York  case  Stein  against  Oshinsky,  a 
group  of  parents  and  their  21  children 
were  refused  by  a  Federal  Court  the  right 
to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  hold  voluntary 


prayer,  and  to  thank  God  for  His  bless- 
ings before  eating  their  lunches  In  school. 
The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an 
appeal  on  this  decision.  A  thorough  study 
of  these  two  decisions  will  reveal  that 
they  are  contradictory,  and,  therefore, 
have  caused  widespread  confusion,  not 
only  in  the  lower  courts,  but  also  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  well. 

We  cannot  have  any  law.  ruling,  or 
court  decision  that  will  ban  the  guaran- 
teed right  of  Americans  to  worship  God 
as  they  please.  The  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion lies  in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school.  To  say  to  our  children  that  they 
should  honor  God  In  their  homes  and 
churches,  but  cannot  pray  the  Lord's 
Prayer  at  school  or  say  a  blessing  before 
eating  their  school  lunches,  would  be  a 
catastrophy. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  a 
large  number  of  resolutions  submitted  to 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  clearly  define  the 
law  as  it  refers  to  prayer  in  public 
schools.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government 
has  also  failed  to  take  the  responsibility 
to  rule  on  this  issue. 

More  than  3  years  ago.  Senator  Evirett 
DiRKSEN  introduced  a  resolution  Intended 
to  define  the  law  as  it  applies  to  prayer 
in  public  schools.  This  resolution  over 
the  past  few  years  has  been  altered,  and 
as  it  is  now  written,  clearly  defines  a  re- 
sponsible position  on  the  public  school 
prayer  question. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
against  compulsory  prayer  in  our  schools, 
and  I  am  completely  against  the  promo- 
tion of  state  religion.  I  am.  however,  in 
full  support  of  any  legislation  which 
would  insure  the  right  of  every  American 
to  pray  voluntarily  in  public  as  well  as  in 
the  confines  of  his  home  or  church. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  submit  for 
House  consideration,  a  companion  res- 
olution to  that  of  Mr.  Dirksen's  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6. 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  if  passed  by  Con- 
gress, would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
mdividual  State  legislatures.  If  there  is 
anyone  here  today  that  is  concerned 
about  the  general  feeling  of  the  clergy 
and  Uie  opinion  of  the  layman  on  this 
matter,  I  will  assure  you  that  when  this 
legislation  is  passed,  the  quick  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States  will  prove  an  impres- 
sive tribute  to  your  decision. 


July  10,  1969 


of    honor — the    Spingam 


eted    medal 
Medal. 

According  to  NAACP  Executive  Direc- 
tor Roy  WlUdns,  the  nine-member  Spin- 
gam  Medal  Award  Committee  selected 
Clarence  Mitchell  in  recognition  of 
Mitchell's  vital  role  as  lobbyist  for  civil 
rights  legislation  and  particiUarly  his 
crudal  contribution  to  the  enactment  of 
the  fair  housing  titie  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  WUkins  also  pointed  to  Clarence 
Mitchell  s  23  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  NAACP,  the  last  19  as  director  of 
the  NAACP's  Washington  bureau.  In  Mr 
Wilkins'  words— 

The  Spingam  Medal  is  awarded  annually 
to  an  American  of  African  descent  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement  during  the  preced- 
ing jrear  or  years.  On  the  basis  of  his  superb 
performance  u  our  legislative  repreeentatlve 
in  Washington,  Clarence  Mitchell  richly  de- 
serves this  recognition. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Roy  Wil- 
kins and  commend  the  NAACP  for  giv- 
ing due  recognition  to  one  of  the  most 
effective,  dedicated  and  widely  respected 
persons  in  Washington. 

Clarence  Mitchell  is  indeed  a  rare  per- 
son. He  has  an  unusual,  and  remarkable 
combination  of  outstanding  qualities.  He 
moves  quletiy  but  swiftiy  and  effectively; 
he  speaks  softly  but  with  wisdom  and 
authority;  he  is  a  man  of  faith  and  pa- 
tience but  milltantiy  persistent  and  stub- 
bornly courageous. 

Clarence  Mitchell  does  not  seek  the 
spoUight.  He  is  a  genuinely  modest— 
a  himible  man — who  shies  away  from 
television  cameras  and  news  reporters. 

For  the  past  19  years,  as  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  NAACP, 
Clarence  Mitchell  has  been  a  "creative 
agitator"  for  change  In  making  our  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  more  responsive  and 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  black  people,  in 
particular,  and  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged in  general. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Mitchell's  effec- 
tiveness as  lobbyist  for  the  1968  fair 
housing  bill,  the  authoritative  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  said: 

Seldom  has  an  Individual  lobbyist  been  ac- 
corded so  much  credit  for  the  outcome  of  a 
bill  as  was  MltcheU. 


CLARENCE  MITCHELL  CHOSEN  BY 
NAACP  AS  RECIPIENT  OF  COVETED 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  THE  SPINGARN 
MEDAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices),  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  more  than  2,000  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People— NAACP— met  and 
paid  special  tribute  to  a  man  commonly 
referred  to  as  "the  101st  U.S.  Sen- 
ator" or  the  436th  Member  of  the  US 
House  of  Representatives. 

Clarence  Mitchell  was  chosen  by  the 
NAACP  as  its  54th  recipient  of  its  cov- 


in an  editorial  published  on  April  14 
1968,  the  Washington  Post  said: 

The  real  heroes  of  legislative  battles  are 
often  unseen  and  unsung.  Too  often  the 
kudos  and  hurrahs  go  to  those  who  are  most 
visible,  while  the  prime  movers  go  unpralsed 
A  special  saluate  Is  in  order,  we  think,  to 
Clarence  Mitchell,  for  the  part  he  played  in 
bringing  the  latest  civil  rights  bill  to  en- 
actment—and for  the  part  he  has  played  in 
the  adopUon  of  every  civil  rights  measure  for 
more  than  a  decade  past.  Clarence  Mitchell 
IS  the  director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  NAACP  and  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  It 
was  he  who  persUted,  when  others  faltered 
in  conviction  that  a  full-scale  civil  rights 
bill  with  a  bona  flde  open  housing  provision 
could  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gre-5.  It  was  he  whose  faith  in  Congress  and 
the  American  people  stedfastly  thwarted  and 
denied  failure.  All  Americans  are  in  debt  to 
him. 

Clarence  Mitchell  was  also  a  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  first  civil  rights  legislation  in 
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over  80  years — the  1960  amendments  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  the  passage  of 
the  historic  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

During  these  civil  rights  legislative 
battles,  Mitchell  as  legislative  chairman 
of  the  leadership  conference  on  civil 
rights,  was  a  commanding  general  in 
developing  strategy,  organizing  his  team 
■of  forces,  and  maintaining  regular  liai- 
son with  the  White  House  and  both  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Under  the  direction  of  Clarence 
Mitchell,  the  Washington  bureau  of 
NAACP  has  carried  a  major  part  of  the 
successful  effort  to  end  segregation  in 
the  armed  services  and  to  eliminate  Jim 
Crow  in  navy  yards,  schools  on  military 
posts,  veterans'  hospitals,  atomic  energy 
installations,  and  otiier  Federal  estab- 
lishments. 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say  about 
Clarence  Mitchell,  the  man,  civil  rights 
leader,  legislative  architect,  dean  of 
Washington  lobbyist. 

However,  I  think  the  Spingam  cita- 
tion sums  up  the  feelings  of  admiration 
and  praise  many  of  us  have  for  our  friend 
Clarence. 

The  Spingam  citation  reads: 

For  Clarence  M.  MltcheU,  Jr.,  1969  Spin- 
gam Medalist; 

For  his  selfless  devotion  to  the  task  of  end- 
ing racial  bias; 

For  his  uncompromising  rejection  of  rac- 
ism white  or  black; 

For  his  wisdom  and  tenacity  In  pursuit  of 
Just  laws: 

For  his  abiding  faith  in  the  democratic 
process  as  a  means  of  achieving  freedom  and 
equality  for  all;  and 

For  the  pivotal  roles  he  has  played  in  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation,  particu- 
larly the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  with  Its 
Fair  Housing  title: 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  proudly  presents  this 
54th  Spingarn  Medal  to  Its  own  Clarence  M. 
MltcheU,  Jr.,  "the  101st  United  States  Sen- 
ator." 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
only  a  few  things  to  say  about  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  others  will  have  said  them 
already,  I  am  sure.  But  the  complete 
and  absolutely  unremitting  dedication  of 
this  man  to  an  often  thankless  task  that 
many  people  with  his  talents  would  con- 
sider drudgery  cannot  be  praised  enough. 

His  more  than  20  years  of  devotion 
to  his  job;  his  constant  appearance  be- 
fore Senate  and  House  committees,  often 
alone,  to  drive  home  the  Inequities  of 
this  country;  in  his  total  selflessness  are 
the  marks  of  a  man  deeply  in  love  with 
and  dedicated  to  his  country. 

His  major  efforts  have  been  toward 
equal  rights  for  the  black  people  and 
other  colored  minorities  of  this  country. 
But  that  only  fully  demonstrates  his 
total  allegiance  to  the  basic  principles 
of  the  country,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
total  eradication  of  the  injustices  that 
the  principles  of  hate  expressed  at  every 
level  have  forced  upon  us. 

There  have  been  few  Clarence 
Mitchells  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  known  this  one. 

But  the  saga  of  Clarence  Mitchell  is 
not  yet  over.  Nor  is  the  job  that  cap- 
tured his  devotion.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  Clarence  Mitchell  though.  It  Is  rather 


the  fault  of  many  of  the  Members  who 
sit  here  today  offering  brief  platitudes  or 
bored  silences  and  in  some  cases  quietly 
seething  anger.  If  the  good  Lord  desires 
to  put  more  Clarence  Mitchells  on  this 
earth  during  the  balance  of  this  century, 
I  hope  that  he  allots  the  major  portion 
to  this  august  body. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  Clarence  Mitchell, 
a  distinguished  leader,  has  received  the 
coveted  Spingam  Medal  Award  from 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

The  Spingarn  Medal  was  instituted  in 
1914  by  the  late  J.  E.  Spingam — then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directore  of 
the  NAACP.  The  purpose  of  the  medal  is 
twofold— first  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  the  existence  of 
distinguished  merit  and  achievement 
Eunong  American  Negroes,  and  second, 
to  serve  as  a  reward  for  such  achieve- 
ment and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ambition 
of  Negro  youth. 

Clarence  Mitchell  has  given  23  years 
of  outstanding  and  courageous  service 
to  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  NAACP. 
Among  some  of  his  successful  efforts 
have  been  the  passage  of  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  enactment  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  feel  that  all  Americans  are 
indebted  to  Clarence  Mitchell  for  the 
service  that  he  has  rendered  to  our  coun- 
try and  it  is  in  this  vein  that  I  ask  this 
great  body  to  recognize  this  truly  great 
American. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dices)  and  to  commend  him  on  taking 
this  occasion  to  allow  us  the  opportunity 
to  commend  Clarence  Mitchell  for  hav- 
ing won  the  54th  Spingam  Medal  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  career  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  both  a  friend 
and  cotmsel  of  mine  for  many  years  and 
I  have  profited  greatly  in  both  capacities. 
He  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
civic  life  while  remaining  a  family  man 
and  he  has  fought  milltantiy  on  issues 
without  engendering  hatred. 

Clarence  Mitchell  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  list  as  an  effective  lobbyist  and  a 
crusader  with  a  brilliant  mind  and  dedi- 
cation. His  contribution  in  winning  such 
legislative  batties  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  enactment  of  the  fair  housing 
legislation  of  1968  stand  as  landmarks 
of  achievement  in  a  period  of  which  civil 
rights  has  had  many  fair-weather 
friends  but  few  consistent  leaders  with 
accomplishments. 

I  proudly  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  Clarence  M.  Mitchell  and  ex- 
press the  wish  that  his  service  will  con- 
tinue as  I  am  sure  it  will  for  many  years 
Into  the  future. 


CREATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  BANK- 
ING AREA  WITHIN  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  REGION  PROPOSED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 


New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  H.R.  12768  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  commercial  banking 
area  within  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  present  plans 
to  revitalize  the  economy  of  the  District 
and  to  insure  the  free  fiow  of  commerce 
throughout  the  region. 

As  far  back  as  1924,  in  establishing  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  Congress  has  recognized  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  National  Capital 
region  on  an  areawide  basis.  In  the  1952 
amendment  to  the  act  which  created  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
the  Congress  stated  that: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  brought  about  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Metropolitan  Region  extend- 
ing well  into  adjoining  territory  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  that  effective  comprehensive 
planning  is  necessary  on  a  regional  basis  and 
of  continuing  importance  to  the  Federal 
Establishment;  (66  Stat.  781 ) . 

Later  legislation  has  dealt  with  the 
region  as  a  geographic  entity  on  such 
topics  as  water  pollution,  relocation  of 
Government  offices,  maintenance  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  transportation, 
and  other  area  problems.  One  regional 
problem  though,  as  yet  untouched  by 
congressional  action,  has  been  the  flow 
of  commercial  banking  funds  throughout 
the  National  Capital  region. 

What  in  specific  is  the  problem  today 
in  District  banking?  At  the  present  time. 
District  of  Columbia  banks  are  re- 
stricted from  movement  outside  of  the 
District's  61-square-mile  boundaries. 
What  makes  this  restriction  a  problem? 
Of  the  20  largest  metropolitan  regions 
in  the  United  States,  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  ranks  No.  1  in  growth 
with  an  average  annual  increase  in  pop- 
ulation of  4  percent  and  with  an  average 
annual  increase  in  total  personal  Income 
of  8  percent. 

Also  No.  1  in  the  area  of  employment, 
the  average  annual  growth  in  employ- 
ment in  the  National  Capital  region  far 
exceeds  the  growth  rates  of  such  major 
urban  areas  as  San  Francisco,  Newark, 
and  St.  Louis.  While  the  National  Capital 
region  has  shown  tremendous  progress, 
this  is  not  refiected  in  the  District.  In 
1940,  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  represented  over  65  percent  of 
the  total  regional  population.  By  1966, 
this  percentage  had  slipped  to  about  30 
percent.  Or  to  state  it  another  way,  while 
the  population  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia since  1940  has  increased  only  20  per- 
cent, the  surrounding  suj>urbs  have  in- 
creased in  population  over  400  percent. 
The  total  personal  income  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  by  1975  is  estimated  to 
be  over  $8  billion,  but  the  District  resi- 
dents are  only  expected  to  share  in  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  this  income. 
These  facts  coupled  with  the  present 
trend  to  bank  at  home  rather  than  at 
work,  have  led  to  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  bank  deposits  in  the  Dis- 
trict compared  with  that  of  the  region. 
How  sharp  a  decline  in  percentage  of  de- 
posits held  have  the  District  banks  been 
experiencing?  Since  1947,  deposits  in 
the  District  banks  have  shrunk  from  a 
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total  of  over  80  percent  of  the  area  de- 
posits to  little  better  than  50  percent. 
While  this  decrease  has  taken  place,  the 
deposits  in  the  suburbs  have  shown  an 
Increase  of  over  300  percent. 

This  drain  on  bank  deposits  has  placed 
the  District  banks  in  a  perilous  position. 
This  District  of  Columbia  is  under  a  con- 
gressional mandate  to  maintain  sufBcient 
and  comfortable  working  and  living  con- 
ditions for  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Establishment — 35   percent  of  all   em- 
ployment in  the  region  is  composed  of 
Federal  employees.  The  economic  burden 
which  this  mandate  places  upon  the  Dis- 
trict can  and  should  be  met  by  private 
enterprise  as  weU  as  by  Federal  aid.  In 
1968,   the   District   of  Columbia   banks 
loaned  $200  million  to  area  residents  for 
home  construction  and  over  $400  million 
for  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  But, 
with  this  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
regional  deposits,  a  substantial  cutback 
In  approvals  will  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future.   Coupled   with  this  cutback  in 
locuis,  there  will  also  be  a  cutback  in  em- 
ployment by  the  banks.  A  cutback  in 
elhployfilent  will  substantially  stifle  the 
emplojmient  goals  of  the  District  banks. 
These  goals  can  be  seen  in  the  records  of 
the  two  largest  District  banks  which  show 
that  minority  emplojrment  in  these  two 
banks,    excluding   janitorial   employees, 
ranges  from  between  26  to  30  percent. 
This  figure  which  is  steadily  increasing 
can  be  matched  by  no  other  banking  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States  which  has 
resources  of  over  $200  million  and  should 
be  a  model  for  any  urban-based  enter- 
prise. If  anything,  we  need  an  increase 
in  such  areas,  not  a  cutback.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  when  banking  business 
is  being  siphoned  off  at  an  increasingly 
rapid  rate  to  those  areas  which  do  not 
represent  the  needs  of  the  urban  centers. 
This  bUl  also,  is  fiuther  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  National  Capital 
region  has  long  since  become  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government.   Today,  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment not  just  in  employees,  who 
have  increased  sevenfold  in  the  last  50 
years,  but  also  in  Government  facilities 
located  outside  the  District  line,  it  is  im- 
reallstlc  to  maintain  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  does  not  extend  beyond  the  61.4- 
square-mlle  limit.  See  appendix  A  for  a 
breakdown  of  present  and  future  Gov- 
ernment employment.  The  burden  is  to- 
day upon  the  region,  not  just  the  District, 
to  provide  for  the  increase  in  the  Federal 
Establishment.   As   population   has   in- 
creased, the  large  retail  establishments 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs  to  continue 
their  service  to  the  residents  of  the  area. 
Tlie  District  banks  have  tried  to  compete 
for  the  deposits  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
suburban    areas   but   because    of    their 
boundary  restriction,  they  have  met  with 
little  success.  What  has  resulted,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  is  a  decrease  in  the 
proportionate  share  of  regional  deposits 
In  the  District  banks.  If  the  challenge  of 
the  cities  is  to  be  met  In  Washington  and 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Establishment 
are  to  be  met  on  a  regional  basis,  com- 
petltloQ  for  deposits  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

How  can  we  Increase  competition  and 
atop  this  dradn?   The  bill  befbre  you 


would  permit  the  District  banks  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  acqxilre  as  a  holding  oompcmy,  a  sub- 
urban-based bank.  Both  Virginia  and 
Maryland  banking  agencies  would  still 
maintain  their  control  of  these  suburbcui 
banks.  In  no  way  would  this  bill  detract 
from  the  power  of  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  banking  agencies  and  the  plan 
would  also  be  reciprocal  with  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  banking  institutions. 
By  allowing  the  purchase  of  a  suburban 
bank  by  a  Di&triot  bank  holding  com- 
ptuiy,  the  District  banks  would  be  able  to 
replenish  their  much-needed  reserves  of 
saving  and  time  deposits.  This  would  in 
turn  allow  an  increase  in  loan  availabil- 
ity to  area  residents  and  therefore,  make 
it  possible  for  the  District  banks  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  loan  demand  of  the 
Nation's  fastest  growing  urban  center. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  competition  upon  which  our 
economic  system  is  based.  We  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
best  met  by  allowing  members  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  compete  among  themselves 
to  decide  who  will  serve  the  public.  We 
allow  such  competition  to  take  place 
within  a  State  between  individual  bank- 
ing institutions.  And,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized many  times  by  Congress  that  the 


problems  of  the  people  of  the  National 
Capital  region  must  be  solved  on  a  re- 
gional level.  Why  then  do  we  continue  to 
restrict  such  competition  In  the  region? 
Why  then  do  we  afford  special  privileges 
to  suburban  banks  who  have  placed  their 
branch  ofBces  upon  the  District  lines 
without  also  affording  them  responsibili- 
ties equal  to  their  privileges?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  suburban  banks- 
have  gained  immeasurable  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  proximity  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  National  Capital  region  is  one  geo- 
graphic unit.  The  time  has  come  to  treat 
the  region  as  a  unit  for  banking  pur- 
poses.  If  private  enterprise  is  to  shoulder 
part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  District  banking  institu- 
tions must  be  allowed  the  means  to  ac- 
complish their  task. 

Appendix  A 

Federal  Establishment:  The  National  Capi- 
tal Region  should  prepare  for  an  Increase 
of  at  least  130,000  Federal  employees  over  the 
next  20  years.  In  the  District,  new  employ- 
ment should  continue  to  be  concentrated  In 
the  central  employment  area,  although  there 
should  be  a  sizable  growth  In  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Outside  the  District,  allocation  of 
Federal  employment  to  suburban  new  towns 
can  stimulate  private  development  In  the 
new  cities. 


THE  PROPOSED  COMPREHENSIVE  PUN   FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL-NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Summary  of  Changes  Programed  for  Federal  Employment  on  Federal  Sites  In  the  National  Capital  Region:  1964  and  1985 1 


1964 


1985 


Changes: 1964-85 


Number  of  Percent  of 
employees   NCR  total 


Number  of  Percent  of 
employees  NCR  total 


Number  of 
employees 


Percent 
change 


Total,  National  Capital  region 311, 500 

District  of  Columbia 

Central  area , 

Central  employment  area 

Outside  the  CEA 

Remainder  of  District  of  Columbia 

NCR  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 

Virginia' 84,600 

Immediate  environs  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia   45, 100 

Remainder  within  NCR„ 39, 500 

Maryland « 48,700 


100 


440,000 


100 


128,500 


41 


178,200 

57 

259,000 

59 

80,800 

45 

151,700 

49 

41 

8 

8 

211,500 
147,200 
64,300 
47,500 

48 
33 
15 
11 

59.800 
21,500 
38,300 
21,000 

39 
17 

125, 700 

26,000 

M7 

26,500 

79 

133,300 

43 

181,000 

41 

47,700 

36 

27 


99.600 


23 


15,000 


18 


14 

37,700 

9 

-7,400 

-Ifi 

13 

61,900 

14 

22,400 

59 

16 

81.400 

18 

32,700 

67 

>  Does  not  include  Federal  employees  occupying  leased  space. 
!  Federal  employment  in  new  towns  has  arbitrarily  been  divide 


ivided  equally  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Such  employment  should 


be  allocated  in  accordance  with  criteria  which  would  result  In  an  equitable  distribution  between  2  States. 


FOREIGN  INFORMATION   ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlemsm  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
providing  for  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  in  its 
24th  report  to  Congress  issued  in  May. 
It  is  called  the  Foreign  Information  Act. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  participate  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  The  bill,  is 
an  effort  to  translate  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  into  effective  action. 

The  recommendation,  stated  briefly, 
is  to  establish  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  major  review  of 
U.8.  foreign  public  Information  programs 
In  their  conception  and  execution. 

More  speciflcally,  It  is  an  effort  to  con- 


duct a  full  and  complete  examination  of 
aH  informational,  educational,  cultural, 
psychological,  and  political  objectives  of 
U.S.  programs  of  public  information  in 
other  countries;  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  role  of  foreign  public  information 
considerations  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  and  to 
make  a  basic  study  of  the  organization 
and  operations  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  vehicle  I  propose  to  get  this  job 
done  is  the  same  as  recommended  by 
the  Commission:  a  committee  of  nine 
persons.  Of  these  nine,  one  would  be  a 
Member  of  this  body  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  One  would  be  a  Member  of  the 
other  body.  Poiu*  others  would  repre- 
sent the  USIA,  State  Department,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  smd  the  Com- 
mission Itself,  respectively.  And  three 
would  come  from  private  life  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 
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The  Commission's  recommendatirai 
leans  in  the  direction  of  assigning  the 
study  work  to  a  professional  body  as 
determined  by  the  Committee.  My  own 
preference  would  be  that  the  Committee 
approach  this  matter  with  a  complete 
open  mind  as  to  whether  the  work  of  the 
study  be  done  by  a  professi(»ial  group  or 
by  staff  selected  for  this  specific  purpose. 

This  entire  project  is,  in  my  opinion, 
fully  consistent  with  the  excellent  report 
submitted  some  months  ago  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  body. 

That  report  Is  a  committee  print  sub- 
mitted as  Report  No.  6  in  a  series  on  the 
future  of  U.S.  public  diplomacy,  dated 
December  22,  1968. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  n.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission's  23d  report  to  Con- 
gress dated  March  26, 1968. 

The  23d  report  is  an  outstanding  docu- 
ment which  should  be  examined  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  In  recommending 
this  same  examination  project  it  says 
that  "new  directions,  new  dimensions, 
new  duties,  said  new  emphases"  must  be 
Injected  into  our  foreign  Information 
programs. 

It  says: 

It  Is  time  for  a  searching  reexamination  of 
USIA  mission  and  execution. 

It  expresses  convincingly  the  real  need 
to  examine  assimiptions  which  have 
gone  largely  imexamlned  for  many  years. 
It  speciflcally  stresses  not  dollars,  but 
direction. 

The  Commission's  reinforcement  of  its 
recommendation  this  year,  in  the  24th 
report,  stresses: 

Elffectlve,  accurate,  open  communication 
can  make  the  difference  between  peace  and 
war.  Moreover,  It  can  make  the  difference 
In  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  contest  now 
being  waged  betwen  reform  and  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  U.S.  pro- 
grams of  foreign  public  information  has 
a  history  of  complexl^  and  even  con- 
troversy, going  way  back  to  World  War  I 
days  when  George  Creel  was  making  this 
coimtry's  beginning  efforts  in  this  fleld. 

It  is  an  issue  which  has  gone  Isu-gely 
unnoticed  by  the  U.S.  public  and  so,  too, 
by  this  Congress.  Until  this  year  there 
was  exceedingly  little  literatiu-e  avail- 
able on  the  subject. 

I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  most  of  us  in  this  body  know  very 
little  about  what  the  USIA  is  doing,  why 
it  is  doing  it,  and  how  it  is  doing  it.  We 
know  even  less  about  the  role  of  foreign 
information  considerations  on  overall 
foreign  policy  decisions. 

Yet  it  is  also  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  foreign  public  information  is  one 
of  four  channels  through  which  we  as  a 
Nation  are  conducting  foreign  affairs; 
the  other  three  being  diplomacy,  trade, 
and  military  action. 

I  request  that  appropriate  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  proposal.  There  is 
no  partisanship  in  this,  and  no  personal 
gratification  for  anyone.  There  are  no 
ideological  lines  to  be  drawn  and  no  fac- 
tional differences  of  any  kind  of  which  I 
am  aware. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  conunonsense 
and  the  national  welfare.  Let  us  give 
heed  to  the  longstanding  recommenda- 


tion of  a  highly  responsible  body,  the 
UJ3.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion by  enacting  legislation  to  support 
it. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  12726 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  examination  of  United 
States  Oovemment  public  Information  ac- 
tivities m  foreign  coimtrles 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
la  established  the  Committee  for  the  Review 
of  United  States  Overseas  Information  Ac- 
tivities (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Oommlttee") . 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  review  the  objectives,  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  operations  of  all  Informational, 
educational,  cultural  and  related  activities  of 
the  United  States  Ooverument  In  for«lgn 
countries;  to  assess  the  relevance  and  the 
effectiveness  of  such  activities  In  terms  of 
the  support  which  they  provide  for  the  at- 
tainment of  United  States  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives; to  examine  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  public  opinion  is  considered  In  the 
formvUatlon  emd  execution  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  done;  and  to  submit  its  findings  and  rec- 
ODunendationB. 

Sbc.  3.  The  CTommittee  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  as  follows : 

(1)  One  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  National  Security 
CoimcU  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(4)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(5)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  One  member  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Three  individuals  from  private  life  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  among  individuals  with  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  fields  of  information,  edu- 
cation, and  cult\iral  affcOrs,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Oommlttee  shall  be  fiUed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  members  of  the  Oommlttee  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day 
(Including  travel,  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  their  services  on  the 
Committee. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

Sbc.  5.  Five  members  of  the  C<»nnilttee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sbc.  6  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

Sbc.  7.  The  Committee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Sac.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  oarrying  out 
this   Act,   the    Committee   may   hold   such 


hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  receive  such 
evidence,  direct  and  contract  for  such  stud- 
ies, as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Committee 
may  administer  oaths  or  afflrmatlonB  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it. 

Sbc.  9.  The  Committee  may  secure  direct- 
ly from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Information  necessary  to  en- 
able It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  requeat 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation to  the  Committee. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committee  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  contain  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  study  conducted  under  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Committee  may  deem  appropriate.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after 
submitting  its  final  report  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sbc.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  $360,000. 


ABUSES  OF  LABOR  LAW  BY  THE 
NLRB 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frran 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Watson)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2 
years  ago  when  I  first  proposed  that 
Congress  abolish  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  in  its  place  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Labor  Court,  the  abuses  of 
labor  law  by  the  NLRB  had  reached  the 
intolerable  stage.  Although  it  seems 
hardly  possible,  the  situation  in  the  last 
2  years  has  seriously  worsened  and  no 
relief  appears  in  sight. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  many 
Federal  agencies,  the  NLRB  has  grown 
very  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  it  has  become  so  mired 
in  its  own  bureaucracy  that  any  hope  for 
self-imposed  reform  has  long  since 
vanished. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  independent 
agency  under  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935, 
the  NLRB  has  consistently  fought 
against  any  change  in  its  organization 
and  procedure.  Originally  conceived  as 
an  impartial  agency  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations,  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  Board  hsts  become  so  par- 
tisan in  its  decisions  until  that  underly- 
ing philosophical  concept  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  joke. 

The  NLRB  is  under  constant  criticism 
frwn  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
its  disregard  for  needed  change.  Since 
1941,  when  the  Board  opposed  changes 
put  forw8u-d  by  the  Attorney  Gaieral's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure, 
the  record  has  been  simply  appalling.  No 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  so  successfully  resisted  efforts  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  change  the  status  quo. 

But,  if  its  record  of  resisting  much- 
needed  procedural  changes  is  shocking, 
the  list  of  NLRB  decisions,  especially  in 
the  past  10  years  or  so,  is  just  unbeliev- 
able. While  I  could  cite  any  number  of 
such  decisions,  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable was  the  case  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  in  which  the  Board  decreed  that  an 
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employer  must  publicly  ctmfees  to  em- 
ployees that  the  company  wu  gtillty  of 
unfair  labor  practices  despite  the  fact 
that  the  company  maintained  its  inno- 
cence. 

The  Stevens  case  was  symbolic.  It 
should  have  proved  to  even  the  most  die- 
hard NIiRB  suivorter  that  the  Board 
was  anything  but  neutral — that  it  was  in 
fact  blatantly  antlbusiness.  In  that  de- 
cision, the  Board  issued  an  extremely 
militant  release  which  virtually  con- 
demned the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  The  "sup- 
posedly" impartial  Board  issued  the  re- 
lease even  before  the  company  had  an 
OK)ortimity  to  read  the  decision  and  pre- 
l)are  Its  defense.  Instead  of  reading  in 
the  normal  Judicial  language  of  calmness 
and  restraint,  the  release  could  not  have 
been  more  boisterous,  rabid,  and  down- 
right vehement  if  It  had  been  written  by 
a  pubUc  relations  official  for  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

While  the  Stevens  decision  is  only  one 
of  many  in  which  the  Board  has  sought 
to  chastise  business,  it  served  to  point  up 
the  vcftr  dangerous  situation  that  we 
now  Md  ourselves  in;  namely,  that  big 
labor  controls  the  NLRB  and  as  such, 
union  leaders  have  worked  themselves 
into  a  position  where  they  are  the  sole 
Judge  of  their  objectives  and  actions. 

Not  only  has  the  intent  of  Congress 
been  systematically  thwarted  and  the 
rights  of  management  violated  by  the 
NLRB,  but  in  recent  years  the  Board  has 
become  increasingly  unfair  to  individual 
workers  when  their  rights  have  been 
trampled  upon  by  imion  bosses.  In  case 
study  after  study,  the  NLRB  has  demon- 
strated that  in  its  obsession  to  accom- 
modate union  leaders  it  will  assist  in  co- 
ercing individual  workers  who  dare  to 
differ  with  the  union  overlords. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  the 
American  workingmsm,  the  Industries 
that  onploy  him,  and  the  consimiers 
who  depend  on  his  magnificent  efforts. 
Since  the  NLRB  will  not  police  itself, 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  step  In  and  get 
tough.  It  does  us  little  good  to  painstak- 
ingly perfect  the  law  in  regard  to  labor- 
management  relations  and  then  have  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  turn 
right  around  and  deliberately  thwart  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  handing  down  de- 
cisions contrary  to  the  law. 

If  the  NLRB  cannot  protect  individual 
union  employees  from  the  violence  and 
outright  coercion  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  nationid  union  leaders;  if  it 
cannot  honor  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law  as  enacted  by  Congress;   if  it 
cannot  assimie  some  degree  of  objectivity 
in  labor- management  disputes  and;  if  it 
continues  to  laugh  up  its  s:eeves  at  the 
American  consumer,  then  I  say  let  us  get 
rid  of  the  entire  organization  and  start 
from  the  bottom  up  to  give  the  American 
people  something  better  for  their  money 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
method  of  resolving  labor-management 
disputes  is  through  the  court  system.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  way  to  attain  any 
predictability  in  labor  law.  Therefore, 
once  again  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove  a   bill   I   am   introducing   today 
which  would  abolish  the  NLRB  and  re- 
place   it   with    a    15-judge    UB.    labor 
court.  It  is  obvious  that  Federal  judges 
would  be  more  carefully  selected  than 
NLRB  members  and  would  certainly  be 
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less  likely  to  bow  to  political  pressure 
and  harassment.  In  addition,  a  separate 
labor  court  would  have  much  more  pres- 
tige than  the  present  Board  since  it 
would  be  more  inclined  to  decide  cases 
on  the  basis  of  prior  decisions  and  those 
laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

While  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the 
features  of  this  legislation  in  previous 
remarks  to  the  House,  I  might  reiterate 
that  the  15  Judges  #ould  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  20-year  terms 
with  the  exception  of  original  ap- 
pointees, who  would  serve  staggered 
terms.  Also,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
NLRB  would  be  replaced  by  an  Admini- 
strator appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  oonsent  of  the  Senate, 
and  NLRB  trial  examiners  would  be  re- 
placed by  90  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  court. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE 
OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
OIL  AND  GAS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress cannot  continue  to  delay  in  enact- 
ing legislation  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  our  Nation — tax  reform. 
I  voted  against  the  surcharge  on  Mon- 
day because  as  a  tax  on  tax.  it  magnifies 
the  inequities  that  exist  in  our  tax 
structure.  Those  who  have  avoided  pay- 
ing taxes  altogether  because  of  various 
tax  loopholes  will  also  pay  no  surcharge 
Those  who  have  paid  taxes  at  a  lower 
rate  than  their  incomes  would  indicate 
they  should  have  paid  will  pay  the  sur- 
charge at  the  same  low  proportionate 
rate.  Temporary  solutions— although 
one  begins  to  wonder  how  "temporary" 
the  surcharge  wiU  prove  to  be— are  not 
the  answer.  We  must  have  a  far-reach- 
ing, comprehensive  revision  of  our  tax 
structure  to  remove  the  glaring  Inequi- 
ties which  place  intolerable  burdens  on 
too  many  taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time 
cause  distortions  in  our  economy. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  surcharge  legis- 
lation did  include  tax  relief  for  some  2 
million  families  with  incomes  at  or  be- 
low poverty  income  levels,  but  we  must 
go  ftirther  and  provide  relief  for  the 
overburdened  middle  income  taxpayer 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the  load 
of  the  taxes  that  should  not  have  been 
collected  from  the  poor  and  also  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  taxes  that  should  have 
been  collected  from  high  income  indi- 
viduals and  high  profit  businesses. 

Fortunately  the  proposed  surcharge 
legislation  includes  the  repeal  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  elimination  of 
this  unnecessary  subsidy  to  business 
should  eventually  increase  Federal  rev- 
enues by  nearly  $3  billion  annually. 

Now  we  must  reform  another  subsidy 
to  business— the  tax  treatment  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  particularly  the  27.5 
percent  depletion  allowance.  Over  40 
years  have  passed  since  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  was 
written  into  our  tax  laws  and  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  laws  that  benefit 
powerful  groups,  it  has  acquired  a  sacro- 


sanct aura  through  the  passage  of  time. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  change  in  it 
brings  such  cries  of  anguish  that  one 
feels  guilty  of  blasphemy. 

Under  present  tax  law,  extractive  in- 
dustries may  choose  between  two  meth- 
ods of  recovering  capital  oosts  Invested 
in  the  development  of  natural  resources 
Under  one  method,  coat  depletion,  such 
outlays  may  be  deducted  over  the  pro- 
ductive life  of  the  property,  much  as 
other  businesses  may  take  deductions  for 
the  depreciation  of  capital  goods.  The 
other  method,  percentage  depletion,  per- 
mits a  deduction  of  a  flat  percentage  of 
gross  income,  but  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  net  income.  Percentage  depletion 
Is  not  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment as  is  cost  depletion. 

The  highest  depletion  rate  allowed  for 
any  extractive  industry  is  the  27.5  per- 
cent for  oil  and  gas.  There  certainly 
should  not  be  anything  sacred  about  this 
figure.  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
25  percent  recommended  by  the  House 
and  the  30  percent  recommended  by  the 
Senate  when  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance was  first  enacted  in  1926  As 
might  be  expected,  cost  depletion  is  rarely 
used  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  as 
a  result  the  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates the  average  oil  and  gas  operator 
recovers  his  original  investment  at  least 
19  times  by  utilizing  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

The  result  Is  that  the  effective  tax  rates 
for  oil  and  gas  producers  are  far  less 
than  those  borne  by  other  Industries 
and  the  Federal  Government  suffers  a 
serious  revenue  loss.  The  recently  pub- 
lished study  by  the  Consad  Research 
■Co]^.  prepared  under  contract  for  the 
Treasury  Department  concluded  that  the 
elimination  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
would  result  In  an  additional  $1.2  billion 
In  tax  revenue  at  current  production 
levels. 

Wgures  published  In  the  August  5, 1968 
Issue  of  OU  Week  for  23  of  the  largest  oli 
refiners  In  the  United  States  show  that 
from  1962  through  1967  the  average  Fed- 
eral tax  payment  in  every  one  of  the  6 
years  for  these  ctmipanles  was  less  than 
10  percent.  In  1967  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  the  largest  of  them  all,  paid  $166 
million  in  Federal  taxes  on  net  income 
before  taxes  of  $2,098  million,  or  7.9  per- 
cent. Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  had  a  net 
profit  in  1967  of  $130  million  and  paid 
no  Federal  Income  tax  at  all.  These  fig- 
ures are  truly  incredible  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  individual  taxpayer  in  the 
lowest  bracket  paid  taxes  at  a  rate  of  14 
percent. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  is 
not  the  only  tax  privilege  available  to 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Intangible  driU- 
Ing  costs  which  Include  expenditures  for 
labor,  fuel,  power,  materials,  and  other 
expenses  that  do  not  have  a  salvage  value 
incurred  in  bringing  a  well  into  produc- 
tion may  be  written  off  as  a  current  ex- 
pense in  the  year  in  which  they  are  in- 
curred. Other  Industries  must  capitalize 
these  costs. 

In  addition  to  these  tax  benefits,  U.S. 
companies  operating  abroad  may  claim 
a  tax  credit  for  income  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  governments.  There  is  also  a  spe- 
cial deduction  against  taxable  income 
for   U.S.   companies   operating   In   the 
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Western  Hemisphere — which  of  course 
includes  oil-rich  Venezuela. 

All  of  these  special  benefits  are  Justi- 
fied because  of  national  security.  It  Is 
claimed  that  special  Incentives  are 
needed  because  of  the  unusual  hazards 
In  the  exploration  and  development  in 
the  petroleum  Industry  to  maintain  suf- 
ficient production  and  reserves  at  home 
to  meet  our  needs  in  time  of  emergency. 
The  industry  propaganda  line  has  been 
that  without  these  tax  privileges  this 
country  would  be  in  dire  straits — becom- 
ing totally  dependent  upon  such  unstable 
foreign  sources  as  the  Middle  Etist. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  premise  that 
these  special  benefits  are  necessary  they 
are  wastefiil  and  inefficient.  The  Consad 
report  also  concluded: 

1.  The  elimination  of  percentage  deple- 
tion as  an  option  would  reduce  existing  re- 
serve levels  by  3%.  .  . 

2.  Elimination  of  the  option  to  expense 
Intangible  drllUng  cost  would  reduce  exist- 
ing reserve  levels  by  from  1.9%  to  4.0%,  de- 
pending on  the  alternative  tax  policy. 

3.  Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  In- 
efllclent  method  of  encouraging  exploration 
and  the  resultant  discovery  of  new  domestic 
reserves  of  liquid  petroleum. 

The  Consad  report  also  points  up  the 
inconsistency  of  a  tax  policy  which  pur- 
ports to  stimulate  domestic  production 
but  in  reality  encourages  exploration 
overseas.  The  Consad  report  points  out 
that  over  40  percent  of  percentage  de- 
pletion for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is 
paid  for  foreign  production  and  non- 
operating  Interests  in  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Royalty  payments  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  the  Middle  East,  are  often 
disguised  as  income  taxes.  Royalty  pay- 
ments are  recognized  deductions  from 
taxable  income,  but  since  income  taxes 
to  a  foreign  government  are  a  credit 
against  UJ3.  taxes  owed,  it  is  preferable, 
if  the  foreign  government  cooperates,  to 
have  these  royalty  payments  designated 
as  taxes.  In  addition  to  the  tax  incentives 
stimulating  foreign  exploration,  risks  are 
also  minimized  since  there  is  an  abim- 
dant  supply  of  oil  and  drilling  costs  are 
low  because  the  oil  is  close  to  the  surface. 

Despite  vehement  protests  to  the  con- 
trary by  industry  spokesmen,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  subsidizes  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  is  not  rewarded  by  lower 
prices  as  a  consumer.  State  proratloning 
laws  keep  the  prices  up  on  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Opponents  of  tax  incentives  point  out 
as  their  major  objections  that  the  costs 
are  hidden  and  that  programs  are  not 
subjected  to  continuiiig  review  as  they 
would  be  if  they  were  budgeted  items. 
The  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  gas,  unchanged  since  1926,  is 
certainly  a  case  in  point. 

We  cannot  continue  this  unfair  tax 
policy  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
There  must  be  a  fairer,  less  expensive 
and  more  efficient  method  to  accomplish 
our  goals.  Percentage  depletion  should 
be  r^laced  by  cost  depletion,  but  that 
objective  is  probably  unattainable  in  the 
immediate  future.  For  the  present,  let 
us  make  a  small  beginning  by  reducing 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance,  ini- 
tially, to  20  percent  and  look  toward 
greater  reduction  in  the  future. 

Genuine  tax  reform  cannot  be  thought 


of  solely  in  terms  of  achieving  additional 
Federal  revenue.  It  means  Increasing  the 
equity  of  the  tax  structure  even  if  it 
costs  money.  If  it  is  fair  to  eliminate 
the  payment  of  Income  taxes  for  those 
living  in  poverty,  so  must  we  distribute 
taxation  among  those  who  do  pay  in  the 
most  equitable  manner.  Overall,  I  am 
sure,  tax  reform  in  combination  with 
sharp  control  of  Federal  spending  will 
yield  sufficient  revenue  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  restore  equity  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  Americans.  We  will  be  able 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption,  in- 
crease the  standard  deduction  and  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  the  taxation  of 
single  individuals. 

We  have  studied  and  debated  long 
enough.  President  Nixon,  in  a  letter  to 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  on 
Monday  stated: 

There  Is  no  reason  why  a  far-reaching  tax 
reform  bill  cannot  be  put  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  summer.  .  .  . 

He  is  absolutely  right;  prompt  action 
is  necessary.  We  cannot  settle  for  token- 
ism In  achieving  tax  reform.  A  reduction 
in  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  is  a  "must"  if  such  reform 
is  to  be  meaningful. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SAYS  TAX 
REFORM  MUST  ACCOMPANY  SUR- 
TAX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwau- 
kee Joiunal  has  made  a  strong  plea  for 
prompt  and  meciningful  tax  reform.  In  a 
July  7  editorial,  the  Journal  urged  the 
Senate  to  hold  the  surtax  extension  bill 
hostage  until  a  meaningful  tax  reform 
package  is  attached  to  it.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

Tax  Reform  Now 

Now  that  the  house  has  agreed  to  extend 
the  federal  income  tax  surcharge,  the  im- 
mediate priority  must  be  a  genuine  start  on 
reforming  the  federal  tax  system  itself. 

Congress'  czar  on  taxation,  R^.  Wilbur 
Mills,  says  that  the  bouse  ways  and  means 
committee  is  preparing  a  "good,  real,  whole- 
some, effective  reform  measure."  President 
Nixon,  in  a  special  letter,  reaffirmed  his  ear- 
lier commitment  to  "prompt  and  meaningful 
reform."  Wisconsin's  Rep.  John  Byrnes,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, predicts  the  committee  will  report 
out  a  reform  bill  by  mid-August  .  .  .  "and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  reform  In  it." 

It  sounds  very  tidy  and  conclusive.  How- 
ever, the  obstacles  ahead  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated. Beneficiaries  of  special  tax  ex- 
clusions will  not  easily  give  up  their  privi- 
leges. Byrnes  expects  that  some  congressmen 
now  screaming  for  reform  could  be  singing  a 
softer  tune  when  they  see  the  ways  and 
means  committee's  package.  And  the  presi- 
dent, despite  his  pledge,  is  stlU  on  record 
against  an  essential  target  of  any  reform — 
the  excessive  oil  depletion  allovirance. 

Over  the  years,  the  federal  tax  system  has 
been  punctured  with  scores  of  loopholes, 
some  designed  to  serve  a  useful  social  func- 
tion, others  created  largely  because  some 
pressure  group  exerted  enough  muscle. 
"Meaningful"  reform,  therefore,  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people.  But,  at  a 
minimum,  it  should  Include  these  Ingre- 
dients: 

Reduction  of  the  27^%  depletion  allow- 
ance that  now  unjustifiably  permits  the  oil 


Industry — and  the  oil  Industry  only — to 
escape  its  fair  share  of  federal  taxes. 

Imposition  of  a  formula  that  will  Insure 
that  some  income  tax  is  paid  by  some  rich 
citizens  who  now  escape  all,  or  virtually  all, 
taxation  through  a  maze  of  special  prefer- 
ences. 

Stiff  new  restrictions  on  "conversion  rack- 
ets"—devices  to  convert  ordinary  income 
into  capital  gains  and  thus  elude  higher 
taxes. 

Tougher  restrictions  on  gifts,  estates  and 
capital  gains  that  can  be  used  to  preserve 
large  concentrations  of  wealth  from  genera- 
tion to  generation;  stricter  surveillance  of 
tax  exempt  foundations  and  special  debt- 
equity  devices  that  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions use  to  buy  out  smaller  firms  and  avoid 
taxation  at  the  same  time. 

The  objective  of  all  this  should  be  to 
achieve  equity,  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
costs  of  government,  and  to  rebuild  con- 
fidence In  government. 

Basic  reform  has  been  talked  about  and 
promised  so  often  in  the  past  that  it  has 
become  almost  a  ritual.  This  time  it  must 
be  made  real.  To  insure  that  It  is,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  senators  feel  that  reform 
amendments  must  be  attached  to  the  surtax 
bill  or  that  the  bill  itself  must  be  held  in 
hostage  (the  tax  would  be  kept  alive  through 
special  month  to  month  extensions )  until  an 
acceptable  reform  package  emerges. 

Crass  as  this  strategy  sounds,  it  makes 
sense.  Reform  efforts  have  floundered  too 
often  in  the  past.  The  surtax  bill  provides 
leverage  this  time  to  make  at  least  a  good 
start  on  reform.  There  is  a  special  urgency 
involved,  too.  Congress  is  notoriously  reluc- 
tant to  deal  with  tax  matters  in  an  election 
year.  Congressional  elections  are  coming  up 
next  year.  This  means  that  the  time  for 
reform  is  now. 


ENVIRONMENT  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28,  1969,  in  a  public  ceremony,  a  deed  for 
land,  building,  and  equipment  donated 
by  the  University  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  city  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  deed  was  accepted  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  Charles  C. 
Johnson,  Administrator  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  Envir(»imental  Health 
Service.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion 
indicate  the  use  of  this  new  facility  and 
something  of  the  benefits  the  Appala- 
chian area  will  receive  from  the  service. 
It  is  one  more  evidence  of  how  the  locsJ- 
ity  and  the  Central  Government  can  work 
together  tor  the  assurance  of  progress. 
I  believe  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  will  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
our  citizens  in  general,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Rkmarks  bt  Chasles  C.  Johkson,  Je. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Harlow.  I  gratefully  accept 
for  the  United  States  Oovernment  this  gen- 
erous gift  from  the  University,  and  the  peo- 
ple, of  West  Virginia. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  transfer  of  this 
deed  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  program 
of  great  significance  to  all  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachla.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is,  moreover,  a 
program  with  meaning  for  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  sense,  what  we  are  beginning  here  to- 
day shoiild  prove,  once  again,  some  truths 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  American 
dream.  We  hope  to  show  that  the  future  can. 
indeed,  redeem  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We 
hope  to  show  that  man's  control  over  his 
own  destiny  Includes,  at  the  very  least,  an 
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ability  to  change  tboee  drcumatances  of  his 
life  that  are  theniBelvee  the  result  of  human 
activity — no  matter  how  unalterable  or  over- 
whelming these  may  sometimes  appear  to  be. 
We  hope  to  prove,  as  the  British  statesman, 
Dlaraell,  ezprened  It,  that  "Men  are  not  the 
creaUires  of  clrciimstances;  clrcimistancea 
are  the  creatures  of  men." 
As  It  has  been  remarked,  I  am  a  native 
-  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  But,  like  most  Amer- 
icans. I  am  a  mountaineer  at  heart.  These 
majestic  mountains  have  entered  into  the 
folUcure  and  cultural  heritage  of  all  Amer- 
icans, and  have  helped  to  form  the  heart 
and  character  of  our  whole  Nation.  More- 
over, the  wealth  of  natural  resources  that 
has  flowed  from  Appalachla  has  helped  to 
build  an  American  economy  which  Is  the 
wonder  of  the  entire  world. 

Perhaps  we  are  beginning  today  to  repay 
a  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  West  Virginia 
and  the  other  States  of  Appalachla.  For  In 
our  haste  to  exploit  certain  of  the  areas  re- 
sources, we  have  wasted  and  destroyed  other, 
equally    Important,    natural    treasures,    and 
have  been  all  but  indifferent  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  most  precious  resource.  Its  people. 
Thousands  of  your  men  who  have  gone 
down  Into  the  dust  of  the  mines  suffer  from 
black    lung;    others    have    been    killed    or 
malmed-by   explosions   or   cave-Ins.   Appa- 
lachian' -streams  that  were  once  clear  and 
sparkling  are  polluted  by  add  run-off.  Moun- 
tain  air  once  pure  and  bracing  is  fouled  by 
smoking  slag  heaps  and  fumes  from  chem- 
ical plants  and  factories.  In  many  places, 
your    hlUs    have    been    levelled,    your    im- 
matched  scenery  despoiled. 

In  Appalachla,  more  perhaps  than  In  any 
other  part  of  ovw  country,  we  can  see  the 
price  which  man  must  pay  for  heedless  and 
random  manipulation  of  the  ecological  sys- 
tem. Yet  we  are  paying  the  price  elsewhere 
too — notably  in  our  great  cities,  where  the 
quality  of  life  is  steadily  deteriorating  in  a 
morass  of  environmental  problems  that  seem 
almost  beyond  solution. 

Throughout  the  world,  we  stand  at  a  point 
In  history  when  man's  capacity  to  enhance 
or  degrade  the  environment  has  reached 
awesome  proportions.  Tet  we  have  not  fully 
learned  to  use  this  capacity  for  the  benefit, 
rather  than  the  harm,  of  our  own  and  future 
generations.  We  have  overwhelmed  many  of 
nature's  processes  for  environmental  stabil- 
ity and  have  misused,  without  knowing  it, 
biological  processes  upon  which  the  preserva- 
tion of  Ufe  depends. 

I  think  It  is  ImpoBtant  to  remember,  how- 
ever that  the  problem  of  our  time  Is  not  to 
choose  between  a  healthful  environment  and 
the  great  benefits  made  possible  by  our  tech- 
nological genius  and  industrial  progress.  The 
problem  U  to  assure  that  we  have  both.  I 
believe  that  aU  over  the  world,  people  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  all  the  various 
systems  and  sub-systems  which  we  devise  to 
maintain  oixrselves  on  the  planet — systems  of 
agriculture,  economics,  transportation,  edu- 
catton,  etc.— that  all  these  should  contribute 
to  the  total  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  they  were  designed  to  serve.  The  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  U  to  put  our  science  and 
technology  to  work  to  solve  the  ve*y  prob- 
lems that  science  and  technology  have  them- 
selves created. 

It  is  to  meet  this  challenge,  hera.  In  your 
section  of  the  country,  that  the  new  Ap- 
palachian Center  for  Environment  Health  U 
being  established.  We  celebrate  today  the 
first  steps  In  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing. But  In  a  larger  sense,  we  are  not  here 
Jxist  to  dedicate  a  building  site,  but  rather 
to  dedicate  ouraelvee  to  the  vital  goals  which 
It  Is  Intended  to  serve. 

Here  in  these  buUdlngs,  we  expect  to  bring 
the  beet  that  we  have  in  sdentlflc  sklU  to 
bear  on  the  human  problems  created  by  en- 
vironmental change.  Here,  we  hope  to  find 
In  taohnology.  praottoal.  workable  Kdutlana 
for  some  of  the  many  envlroimient&l  ills 


that  plague  this  lovely  moimtain  land.  We 
believe  that  here  In  this  new  Center  we  can 
help  the  people  of  Appalachla  reverse  the 
trend  toward  environmental  destructloa  that 
threatens  not  only  their  health,  but  their 
social,    economic   and   ciUtural   progreas   as 

I  think  I  8x>eak  for  all  of  us  who  represent 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Envlroimiental  Health  Service  when  I  say 
that  we  share  your  love  tar  Appalachla  and 
yoiu-  pride  In  her  wonderful  people.  With  the 
establishment  of  this  Center,  we  have  become 
partners  with  the  West  Virginia  University 
and  with  the  people  of  AppalachU  in  an  ef- 
fort to  enhance  himian  health  and  well- 
being.  I  pledge  the  commitment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  continuation  and  expansion  of  this 
partnership.  We  are  committed  as  I  believe 
all  of  you  are — to  the  proposition  that  man 
need  not  become  the  pawn  of  blind  tech- 
nological forces  which  he  himself  has  set  in 
motion.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  "men  are 
not  the  creatures  of  circumstances."  but  that 
"circumstances  are  the  creatures  of  men." 
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BRAND  NAME  DRUGS:  DECEPTION 
TO  BOOST  PRICES  AND  CREATE 
MEDICAL  CONFUSION 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinary 
profit  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  our  drug 
Industry.  As  their  prices  on  essential 
drugs  soar,  the  elderly  and  growing  fam- 
ilies pay  the  penalty  financially.  Help- 
lessly, those  in  desperate  dally  need  of 
such  medication  are  preyed  upon  for 
the  sake  of  greater  and  ever  greater  drug 
company  profits. 

Drugs  are  not  luxuries.  They  are  es- 
sential to  health,  well-being,  and  often 
life  itself  to  so  many.  It  is  a  degrading 
spectacle  to  see  them  preyed  upon  when 
they  are  in  extremis. 

For  years,  drug  companies  have  used 
brand  names  for  their  products,  thus  giv- 
ing them  an  excuse  to  sell  them  for  much 
higher  profits.  Even  individual  ingredi- 
ents are  assigned  special  names  to  give 
them  greater  appeal,  even  when  such 
activity  is  unwarranted. 

Generic  names  are  deUberately  Ignored 
or  played  down,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
public  of  a  chance  to  purchase  them  at 
more  reasonable  rates. 

In  order  to  promote  sale  of  these  prod- 
ucts, drug  companies  spend  vast  sums  on 
advertising  in  aU  media.  Individual  pa- 
tients are  reached  through  mass  media. 
Doctors  who  prescribe  are  reached  by 
specialized  ads  in  teclinlcal  publications. 
All  costs  of  such  activity  are  eventually 
borne  by  patients. 

Drug  companies  constantly  arbitrarily 
raise  prices  on  high-sale,  brand-name 
products.  Patients  under  steady  medica- 
tion are  of  course  hit  the  hardest.  At 
times  of  worst  stress,  the  most  dependent 
and  vulnerable  person  is  struck  hardest 
in  order  for  a  drug  company  to  profit 
most. 

Drugs  may  be  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians by  brand  or  generic  name.  The 
latter  Is  a  chemical  name  by  which 
a  drug  Is  known  and  classlfled.  Due  to 
profusion  of  drugs  on  the  market,  doc- 
tors often  know  only  a  brand  name,  pre- 
scribing accordingly.   Often  they  lack 


knowledge  of  generic  nature  of  a  drug. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  is  overwhelming. 
"Hialidomlde,  the  deforming  tranquilizer, 
was  sold  for  some  time  after  being 
Identified.  Brand  names  disguised  It,  al- 
lowing It  to  wreak  more  havoc. 

It  has  recently  been  estimated  that  in 
1966.  our  elderly  lost  some  $41.5  million 
in  drug  costs  because  physicians  pre- 
scribed by  brand  rather  than  generic 
names.  Think  of  what  this  would  have 
meant  to  millions  of  these  citizens  with 
their  limited  incomes. 

Our  drug  industry  is  a  $5  billion  an- 
nual  operation.  We  cannot  afford  this 
profiteering  from  a  major  segment  of 
our  national  economy.  Dr.  Goddard,  for- 
mer head  of  FDA,  recently  indicated  that 
the  rate  of  return  in  our  drug  industry  is 
18  percent  on  invested  capital,  compared 
to  8  to  9  percent  in  most  other  areas  of 
endeavor. 

Prescription  drug  costs  Include  a  stag- 
gering $800  million  annual  outlay  for  ad- 
vertising and  promotion,  and  a  claimed 
research  and  development  outlay  of  $430 
million.  Almost  $2  spent  on  ads  for  each 
$1  spent  on  research.  Further,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  financing  through 
research  grants  much  of  the  research 
drug  companies  are  engaged  In,  and  from 
which  they  directly  benefit. 

Requiring  that  drugs  be  sold  by  generic 
name  only  could  eliminate  costly  brand- 
name  sales  promotion.  Physician  con- 
fusion would  be  vastly  reduced  with  re- 
sultant patient  benefit.  All  companies 
would  be  able  to  offer  a  product,  but  It 
would  be  a  standard  product.  Doctors 
could  prescribe  with  far  greater  knowl- 
edge and  confidence. 

In  no  way  do  I  aim  to  endanger  physi- 
cians' initiative  in  prescribing.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  inhibit  a  pharmacist  who  fills 
the  prescription.  If.  however,  we  Insure 
standard  methods  of  labeling  and  nam- 
ing, as  well  as  pricing  by  quality  and 
quantity,  we  have  a  fair  standard  to 
operate  from  for  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
third  In  a  series  of  bills  to  Insure  attain- 
ment of  these  goals.  My  first  bill,  HJl 
7900,  Introduced  on  February  27.  pro- 
vided for  establishment  of  a  Federal  drug 
compendium  listing  aU  prescription 
drugs  under  their  generic  name.  It 
would  provide  doctors  and  pharmacists 
brand  name,  manufacturer,  suppliers, 
and  prices  of  each  drug. 

My  second  measure,  HJl.  9562.  Intro- 
duced on  March  26.  provided  for  drug 
coverage  under  medicare  for  outpatients, 
as  long  as  drugs  were  prescribed  under 
generic  names. 

The  measure  I  Introduce  today  amends 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire that  labels  on  all  drug  containers 
dispensed  to  patients  bear  the  generic 
name  of  the  drug.  In  cases  where  there 
is  a  combination  of  drugs,  generic  names 
of  active  ingredients  must  appear  on  the 
label.  All  down  the  line,  from  physician 
to  pharmacist  to  patient,  pertinent  facts 
on  a  given  drug  and  prescription  would 
be  made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  we  must  decide  whose  Inter- 
est takes  precedence.  Is  it  the  patient  or 
the  drug  company  whose  Interests  are 
preeminent?  Shall  we  make  It  easier  for 
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the  physician  and  pharmacist?  Or  do  we 
continue  to  cater  to  an  industry  which  Is 
already  spending  vast  sums  on  ads  while 
Government  subsidizes  much  of  its  re- 
search? Shall  we  allow  the  elderly  to  be 
penalized  for  the  sake  of  drug  company 
profit?  Reform  in  this  area  Is  long  over- 
due. 


LOOTING  AMERICA— OIL  COMPANY 
STYLE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
gratified  to  hear  the  pledge  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  urgent  matter 
of  tax  reform.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that 
all  loopholes  remain  gaping  wide  and 
A-OK  as  of  today.  No  single  grouping 
of  tax  privileges  Is  more  outrageous  or 
unfair  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  than 
those  presently  enjoyed  by  our  oil  In- 
dustry. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  garnered 
relevant  SEC  statistics  on  Federal  taxes 
paid  by  individual  oil  companies  in  1968. 
Comparing  them  with  what  was  paid  in 
1967  makes  highly  illuminating  reading. 
I  have,  therefore,  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  requesting  most 
respectfully  that  he  place  oil  Industry 
tax  privileges  first  on  the  agenda  of  his 
committee  for  purposes  of  tax  reform. 

I  have  included  appropriate  statistics 
on  taxes  paid  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. I  offer  the  text  of  the  letter  and 
these  statistics  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record  for  consideration  of  the  rest  of 
the  membership  of  this  body: 
Hon.  WiLBUH  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Chairman:  Much  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  tax  reform  In  recent 
months.  As  one  who  joins  you  in  your  desire 
for  meaningful,  thorough-going  reform,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  better  starting  point 
than  our  oil  industry  and  the  numerous  tax 
privileges  it  presently  enjoys  at  expense  of 
the  public. 

I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  make  a 
study  of  Federal  tax  figures  paid  by  major 
oil  companies  in  this  country  during  1967 
and  1968.  These  figures  are  submitted  by  law 
to  the  Securities  and  E^xchange  Conunlsslon. 
All  of  them  have  been  verified  by  that  agency. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  findings  for  your 
consideration. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  the  outrage 
that  one  cannot  help  but  feel  over  this 
intolerable  situation  which  emerges  so 
clearly.  Several  illustrations  are  most  en- 
lightening. In  1967,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
earned  $965,968,000.  It  paid  $74,142,000  in 
Federal  taxes,  7.8%  of  its  income.  In  1968, 
that  same  company  earned  9977,321,000.  It 
paid  $8,005,000  in  Federal  taxes.  Its  percent- 
age of  Federal  Income  taxes  Is  .81%.  Mobil 
paid  4.5%  of  $594,593,000  In  1967.  In  1968, 
that  same  compimy  paid  3.3  %  of  $673,739,000. 

In  1967,  Atlantic  Richfield  earned  $145,256,- 
000  and  paid  no  Federal  tax.  In  1968,  that 
company  earned  $240,272,000.  It  paid  $2,999.- 
000  in  Federal  taxes,  which  is  1.2%  of  this 
staggering  income.  Best  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Sinclair  OU  earned  $101,265,000  In  1968.  It 
paid  no  Federal  tax,  and  the  Federal  gorem- 
ment  owes  them  a  tax  credit  of  $3,747,000. 


These  are  talented  people,  Indeed  .  .  .  the 
proletariat  of  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  plowing 
their  golden  ruts.  Such  loot  deserves  some 
public  genuflection.  The  oU  Industry  makes 
the  Mafia  look  like  a  pushcart  operation.  It 
is  a  fourth  level  of  govenmient,  and  Its  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  old-fashioned  virtues, 
siich  as  greed,  is  amazing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  I  have  only  one  Oulf  OU  Corporation 
to  give  for  my  country. 

Today,  our  various  tax  loopholes  gape  wide 
open.  Through  them,  professional  tax  evaders 
like  the  oU  industry  chum  like  panzers  over 
foot  soldiers. 

Our  tax  laws  are  a  labyrinth  of  fiscal  de- 
lusion made  up  of  deliberately  op>aque  syn- 
tax designed  to  deceive  the  layman.  Mr. 
Chairman,  such  outrages  speak  for  them- 


selves. We  are  paying  foreign  taxes  for  oil 
companies  in  the  form  of  foreign  tax  credits. 
We  are  paying  for  their  well  drilling  ex- 
penses. We  are  paying  for  their  27V4%  for- 
eign and  domestic  oil  depletion  allowances. 
We  are  paying  for  their  phony  gas  station 
games  and  the  offshore  pollution  they  cause 
by  their  drUllng.  Only  the  few  benefit.  Only 
the  majority  pay. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  place  thorough, 
complete  tax  reform  of  oU  Industry  privilege 
first  on  your  agenda,  with  total  elimination 
of  the  foreign  and  domesUc  depletion  aUow- 
ances  first  on  the  list. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Sincerely, 

Bertram  L.  Podbx, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TAXES  PAID  BY  A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  REFINING  COMPANIES— 1967  AND  1968 

[  In  thouMDd*] 


Net  Income 
before  tax 


Federal  tax 


Foreign,  some 
Percent        State's  tax 


Percent    Profit  alter  tu 


Standard  Oil,  New  Jersey: 

1967 $2,098,283 

„  .1968 2,303,587 

Gull: 

1967 955,968 

.,     1968 977,321 

Texaco: 

1967 892,986 

„  ,1968 1,019,930 

Mobil: 

1967 594,593 

1968 673,739 

Standard  Oil,  California: 

1967 513,067 

^^  1968    569,431 

Standard  Oil,  Indiana: 

1967 366,847 

,,    1968 395,064 

Shell: 

1967 342,022 

„...  1968 387,767 

Cities  ServKS: 

1967 165,289 

..  .  1968 138.613 

Union: 

1967 163,820 

^      1968 164,232 

Sun: 

1967 146,946 

1968 227.790 

Atlantic-Riclifield: 

1967 145.259  . 

1968 240, 272 

Marattion: 

1967 138,520 

1968 155.335 

Sinclair: 

1967 130, 017 

1968 101, 265 


$166,000 
223,999 

■  74,142 
8.005 

17,500 
23,800 

26,900 
22,000 

6,000 
16,700 

74,021 
74,678 

44,940 
63.378 

32,347 
12,683 

10,400 
5,955 

24,700 
44,290 


2,999 

3,700 
4,350 

10,585 
-2.747 


7.9 
9.7 

7.8 
8.1 

1.9 
2.4 

4.5 
3.3 

1.2 

2.9 

20.2 
18.8 

13.1 
16.3 

19.6 
9.2 

6.3 
3.6 

16.8 
19.4 

.0 
1.2 

2.7 

2.8 

8.1 
.0 


$700,000 
802,907 

303, 539 
342, 997 

121,100 
160,600 

182,300 
223, 500 

85,400 
100,900 

10,576 
10.892 

12.233 
12.298 


105 
594 


8,457 
7.045 

13,670 
19,070 

1S.2S4 
37.713 

60,962 
67.659 

24,060 
27,429 


33.0 
34.8 

31.8 
35.1 

13.5 
15.8 

30.7 
33.2 

16.6 
17.7 

2.9 
2.7 

3.6 
3.2 

3.1 
3.3 

5.2 
4.3 

9.3 
8.4 

10.5 
15.7 

44.0 
43.6 

18.5 
27.0 


$1,232,283 
1,276,681 

578,287 
626,319 

754,386 
835. 530 

385, 393 
428,239 

421,667 
451.831. 

282,250 
309,494 

284.849 
312,091 

127,837 
121.336 

1U.963 
151,232 

108,576 
164,430 

130.005 
199,560 

73,858 
83,326 

95,372 
76.583 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT?  JAY  HAN- 
LON'S  PERCEPTIVE  COMMEN- 
TARY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  facing  our  younger  generation 
today  are  many  and  complex.  An  article 
appeared  recently  In  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  published  In  Manchester. 
N.H.,  regarding  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  teenagers.  The  article  is  a 
perceptive  commentary  deserving  careful 
reading  by  lawmakers,  whose  laws  so 
often  defeat  In  part  at  least,  their  stated 
purpose. 

Jay  Hanlon's  ccmdld  views  concerning 
the  summer  employment  problem  fac- 
ing the  young  should  be  carefully  read. 
I  commend  Mr.  Hanlon  for  his  percep- 
tion and  excellent  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  sensible  legislation.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  and  State  legislatures  read 
and  heed  his  words — a  loud  clear  call 
for  commonsense  and  a  return  to  rea- 
son: 


Jat  Hanlon's  Notebook 

Anyone  who  has  ever  wondered  to  him- 
self— as  I  have — "what  in  the  world  is  the 
younger  generation  coming  to?"  might  well 
ponder  the  problems  facing  the  younger  gen- 
eration when  it  comes  to  finding  summer 
employment. 

Said  one  of  my  kids  the  other  day:  "It 
almost  seems  as  though  no  one  wants  vus 
to  work,  that  they  want  us  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  all  summer  so  they  can  criti- 
cize us  for  being  lazy  and  bawl  us  out  when 
we  get  mto  trouble." 

With  my  customary  fatherly  understand- 
ing, I  promptly  said  he  was  crazy,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  Jobs  available  for  the  kid  who 
really  wants  to  work.  And  in  his  usual,  re- 
spectful filial  manner,  he  said  it  was  me  that 
was  crazy  and  he  chailenged  me  to  look  Into 
the  matter. 

So  I  did.  And  doggone  it,  he's  right  I  WeU. 
at  least  he's  more  right  than  wrong.  Even  my 
quick  research  shows  there  are  too  few  steady 
summer  Jobs  for  teenagers,  especially  those 
in  the  14  to  16  age  group. 

The  villain  here  Is  not  private  enterjHise. 
as  you  might  first  suspect.  Rather,  it  is  a 
combination  of  factors,  foremost  among 
them  the  complexities  of  state  and  federal 
labor  laws  and  minimum  wage  iMt)vlslons 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  insurance  companies 
which  have  an  indirect  say  in  the  age  of 
kids  to  be  hired  by  certam  industries. 
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Said  U>«  prealdent  of  one  of  tb«  atate'a 
largest  oonetruotlon  cofnp&nlee:  "I'd  love  to 
hire  teenac^n  dxirliig  the  summer  but  my 
Ineurance  company  won't  even  let  me  look  at 
a  kid  under  18.  And  If  I  do  hire  18-year-olda, 
unakllled  though  they  are,  I  have  to  pay 
them  the  same  hourly  rate  I  pay  skilled 
workers  who  are  breadwinners.  I  know  It  Isn't 
right  but  that's  the  way  It  u." 

Said  a  prominent  hotel  ezecuUve:  "We  are 
extremely  limited  In  who  we  can  hire  and 
the  hours  we  can  work  a  kid.  The  laws  as 
to  hours  and  wages  have  taken  away  the  nec- 
essary flexibility  you  must  have  In  the  hotel 
Industry  If  you  are  to  work  teenagers." 

The  hotel  man  also  noted  with  some  cha- 
grin that  even  In  this  enlightened  age  of  fair 
employment  practices  and  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon,  that  women  are  still  treated  as  minors 
In  the  eyea  of  labcv  law  which  prohibits 
them  from  working  more  than  48  hours. 

But  getUng  back  to  teenagers,  the  hotel 
man  has  a  teenager  who  he  would  like  to 
employ  this  summer.  "I'd  like  Mn^  to  learn 
the  bualneas  as  I  did,  but  I  don't  know  how 
I  can  do  It  without  showing  favoritism  In 
the  hours  he  could  work." 

A  State  olBdal  In  the  field  of  employment 
candidly  admits  that  the  state  and  federal 
child  labor  laws  "are  much  too  restrictive 
ana  are  III' heed  of  major  overhaul."  He  noted 
th«"  paradmc  wherein  society  expects  teen- 
agers to  act  more  like  adults  yet  continues 
to  treat  them  as  kids  through  Its  labor  laws. 
Asked  why  then  he  doesn't  push  for  the 
much-needed  reforms,  he  said,  "Let's  be 
practical.  Id  get  my  head  shot  off  by  every 
do-gooder  group  In  the  state,  claiming  I  was 
trying  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  exploit 
Uttle  children." 

Speaking  of  chUd  labor,  it  is  noteworthy 
to  reflect  on  the  Dunfey  clan  whose  enter- 
prises now  gross  some  913  million  annually 
and  provide  employment  for  some  2.000  per- 
sons. Had  todays  reetrictlve  child  labor  laws 
been  in  effect — or  rigidly  enforced — in  the 
mid- 19403  when  the  Dunfey  brothers,  then 
teenagers,  opened  their  clam  stajid  at  Hamp- 
ton Beach,  it  U  entirely  possible  the  Dunfey 
hotel  chain  would  not  exist  today. 

The  tragedy  in  this  picture  lies  In  the  fact 
that  today's  teenagers  want  to  work:  they 
want  to  be  productive,  they  want  to  be  In- 
.  volved  and  they  want  to  make  money.  In- 
deed many  of  them  must  make  money  If 
they  are  to  help  put  themselves  through 
school  and  college. 

Some  teenagers  call  It  being  relevant.  And 
while  I'm  not  sure  Just  what  they  mean  by 
that  overworked  word.  If  they  want  to  work 
I'm  all  fcr  it,  whatever  their  reasons  mav 
be.  ' 

Yet  when  they  apply  for  svmuner  Jobs  all 
too  often  they  are  turned  away  because  our 
outmoded  laws  or  minimum  wage  provisions 
or  some  other  govenunent-decreed  regula- 
tion or  restriction  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  and  demands  of  today's 
highly  competitive  business,  commerce  and 
Industry. 

This,  of  course,  only  adds  to  the  teenager's 
list  of  frustrations,  real  or  Imagined,  and 
serves  to  turn  him  further  away  from  the 
so-called  Establishment  he  Is  forever  com- 
plaining about. 

Additionally,  and  equally  Important,  It 
leaves  far  too  many  teenagers  Idle  time  to 
reflect  on  what's  wrong  with  the  society  that 
expects  them  to  become  responsible  citizens, 
yet  denies  them  the  chance  to  become  dues- 
paying  members. 

Next  time  you  have  occasion  to  wonder 
what  the  yoimger  generation  Is  coming  to, 
you  might  ask  yourself.  Instead,  what  are  we 
doing  for  the  younger  generaUon  by  way  of 
that  all-important  summer  Job? 
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PASSPORT  CRISIS  1969 

(Mr.  MONAQAN  asked  and  was  « 

permission  to    extend   his  remarks  at 


given 


this  vcOnt  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Morning  Record  of  Merlden,  Conn.,  pub- 
lished on  Jiine  28.  1969,  an  editorial 
which  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  pass- 
port-granting facilities  problem. 

Citizens  in  Connecticut  wishing  to 
travel  abroad  this  summer  have  been 
put  to  great  inconvenience  in  their  at- 
temps  to  procure  passports.  As  the  num- 
ber of  Coimecticut  applicants  for  pass- 
ports has  grown,  the  facilities  for  issuing 
passports  have  been  diminished;  hence 
Connecticut  applicants  and  those  from 
the  other  Northeastern  States  have  been 
experiencing  what  the  Record  calls  "un- 
necessary and  Intolerable"  Inconveni- 
ence. 

The  Meriden  Record's  editorial  goes 
beyond  the  inconvenience  aspect  of  the 
passport  problem.  The  paper  very  prop- 
erly asks  what  would  be  the  typical 
American  reaction  to  such  a  gigantic 
snafu  occurring  annually  In  a  foreign 
country.  The  typical  American  response, 
the  Record  points  out,  would  most  prob- 
ably be  a  quick  denunciation  of  the  in- 
ability of  foreigners  to  do  anything  right. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  been 
pressing  the  State  Department  to  exhibit 
more  of  the  American  traits  of  ingenuity 
and  efficiency  when  It  comes  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  passports.  While  advocating  the 
same  thing,  this  editorial  puts  the  case 
for  administrative  reform  in  a  persua- 
sively different  context.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

UNNECraSART    AND    IlTrOLESABLE 

As  it  has  been  doing  for  years,  the  Middle- 
sex Superior  Court  is  still  accommodating 
area  residents  by  issuing  paaaporte  for 
foreign  travel.  An  earlier  report  from  ofllclal 
sources  announced  the  closing  of  passport 
offices  in  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  coupled 
with  notification  that  only  one  office  In 
Hartford  wUl  remain  open  to  serve  the  entire 
state.  The  Middletown  court,  however  ex- 
pects to  remain  open  at  least  untU  'sen- 
tember.  ^ 

This  cut-back  announcement  provoked 
prompt  protest,  spearheaded  by  newspaper 
editorials,  and  the  intervention  of  Congress- 
man John  Monagan,  who  has  urged  an  ex- 
pansion of  passport-granting  faculties  In 
the  state. 

The  effects  of  the  closing  of  such  faculties 
have  been  felt  In  New  York.  New  York  City 
passport  agency  offices,  already  overcrowded 
and  under-staffed,  were  swamped  this  week 
with  apnllcatlons  from  persons  seeking  to  go 
abroad  this  summer.  Among  them  were  ap- 
pUcants  from  Bridgeport  and  other  Connec- 
ticut communities  who  had  turned  to  New 
York  City  for  help. 

An  unidentified  official  of  the  Passport 
Agency  In  New  York  caUed  the  present  situ- 
ation—which exists  on  a  national  scale— a 
•disgrace."  "My  experience  Is  that  a  situ- 
ation lUse  this  has  to  reach  crlsU  proportions 
before  it  gets  better,"  he  said.  To  the  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  who  stood  in  line  for 
hours  awaiUng  the  processing  of  their  ap- 
plications, and  to  the  Connecticut  residents 
who  have  had  to  make  appointments  weeks 
in  advance  at  the  Hartford  issuing  office,  the 
situation  appears  to  have  already  reached 
crlsia  proportions. 

If  such  a  gigantic  snafu  occurred  In  a 
foreign  country.  Americans  would  be  quick 
to  denounce  It  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
InabUity  of  foreigners  to  do  anything  right. 
But  It  happens  right  here  In  the  good  old 
U.S.A.,  In  an  affluent,  automated,  computer- 
ized nation  which  Is  only  a  few  days  away 
from  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 
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For  a  country  whose  inhabitants  make  a 
fetish  of  efficiency,  such  incompetence  is 
intolerable  as  well  as  Inexcusable.  The  Pass- 
port Office  of  the  State  Department  should 
act  at  once  to  clear  up  the  mess  and  to  pre- 
vent Its  recurrence. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION  ONE 
UNIT  FXDR  ORDERLY  PLANNING 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  long 
recognized  that  the  National  Capital 
region  must  be  regarded  as  one  unit  for 
orderly  planning  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  such 
recognition. 

In  1966  in  a  transmittal  letter  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Washington  MetropoliUn 
Area  Transit  Authority  Compact — Pub- 
lic Law  89-774,  80  Stat.  1324— President 
Lyndon  Johnson  spoke  of  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  the  entire  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

This  is  the  Congress  which  promised  its 
citizens  of  the  Nation  s  Capital  a  new  system 
of  mass  transportation.  I  hope  it  will  also 
be  the  Congress  which  extends  that  promise 
to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area. 

The  economic  well-being  of  this  region — 
and  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  govern- 
ment Itself — depends  more  and  more  each 
year  on  adequate  mass  transportation. 

This  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  en- 
tire Washington  metropolitan  area  was 
not  new.  Congress  has  many  times  before 
recognized  that  because  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Washington  area,  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  area  problems  must 
be  done  at  the  regional  level.  In  1960, 
Congress  passed  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Region  Development  Act: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that,  because 
the  District  which  is  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  has  now  be- 
come the  urban  center  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  continued  and  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  said  govern- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  the  peo- 
ple residing  or  working  therein  and  the  con- 
duct of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  there- 
in   require    that    the    development    of    the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  management  of 
its  public  affairs  shaU  to  the  fiUlest  extent 
practicable  be  co-ordinated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  other  areas  of  the  Washington  Met- 
ropoUtan  Region  and  with  the  management 
of  the  pubUc  affairs  of  such  other  areas,  and 
that  the  activities  of  all  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  may  be  carried  out 
In,  or  In  relation  to,  the  other  areas  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region  shall,   to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  development  of  such  other  areas 
and  with  the  management  of  other  public 
affairs;   aU  toward  the  end  that,  with  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  other  areas 
of  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Region,  all 
the  areas  therein  shall  be  so  managed  as  to 
contribute  effectively  toward  the  solution  of 
the  community  development  problems  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region  on  a  uni- 
fied Metropolitan  basis. 


In  this  act,  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Region  Development  Act,  Congress 
defined  the  Washington  metropolitan 
r^on  to  include  "the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  coimtles  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls 
Church  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia—Public Law  86-527,  74  Stat.  224." 

The  legislative  history  of  this  definition 
goes  back  to  1924  with  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  By  means  of  this  Com- 
mission, Congress  attempted  "to  develop 
a  comprehensive,  consistent,  and  co- 
ordinated plan  for  the  National  Capital 
and  its  environs  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  to  preserve  the  flow 
of  water  In  Rock  Creek,  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  Rock  Creek  and  the  Potomac 
and  Anacostia  Rivers,  to  preserve  forest 
and  natural  scenery  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington, and  to  provide  for  the  compre- 
hensive, systematic,  and  continuous  de- 
velopment of  park,  parkways,  and  play- 
ground systems  of  the  National  Capital 
and  its  environs" — 40  U.S.C.  71(a), 
June  6,  1924,  43  Stat.  463. 

In  1952,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
creation  and  duties  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Park  and  Planning  Commission 
were  revised.  In  restating  the  purpose 
of  the  newly  named  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  Congress  stated 
that: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Metropolitan  Region  extending 
well  into  adjoining  territory  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia:  that  effective  comprehensive  plan- 
ning Is  necessary  on  a  regional  basis  and  of 
continuing  Impcntance  to  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment: ...  As  amended  July  19,  1962,  c. 
949,  5  1,  66  Stat.  781. 

Here  also  was  included  a  definition  of 
the  National  Capital  region: 

"|R]eglon"  or  "National  Capital  region" 
means  the  District  of  Columbia:  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  In  Maryland; 
Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudon,  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam Counties  In  Virginia:  and  all  other  cities 
now  or  hereafter  existing  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia  within  the  geographic  area  bounded 
by  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  combined  area 
of  said  counties.  (As  amended  July  19.  1952, 
c.  949,  §  1,  66  Stet.  781.) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  legis- 
lation concerning  the  National  Capi- 
tal region— Washington  Metropolitan 
area — has  dealt  with  transportation.  In 
1960,  in  a  congressional  statement  of 
findings  and  policy  on  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Act  of  1960,  Congress 
stated  that: 

"Hie  Congress  finds  that  an  Improved  trans- 
portation system  for  the  National  Capital 
region  (1 )  is  essential  for  the  continued  and 
effective  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  region,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
Nation's  Capital;  (2)  requires  the  planning 
on  a  regional  basis  of  a  unified  system  of 
freeways,  parkways,  express  transit  service  on 
exclusive  rights-of-way,  and  other  major 
transportation  facilities:  .  .  .  Pub.  L.  8&-669, 
Title  1.  5  102.  July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  537. 

And  also: 


The  Congress  therefore  declares  that  It  is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  local  governments  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  making  full  use 
of  private  enterprise  whenever  appropriate, 
to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  a  unified  and  co-ordinated 
transportation  system  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region.  Pub.  L.  86-669,  'Htle  1,  i  102. 
July  14, 1980,  74  Stat.  537. 

As  With  Other  legislation  dealing  with 
the  region,  the  statute  provided  a  defini- 
tion of  the  National  Capital  region  with 
the  same  geographic  area  as  had  been 
provided  by  the  act  of  July  19.  1952, 
which  was  previously  cited.  To  further 
the  intent  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1960,  Congress  approved  the  regional 
compact  for  mass  transportation  nego- 
tiated by  representatives  of  Virginia. 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  preamble  to  the  joint  resolution 
of  September  15,  1960,  concerning  the 
compact,  it  was  stated  that : 

Divided  regulatory  responslblUty  is  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  an  adequate 
system  of  mass  transportation  for  the  entire 
Metropolitan  Area,  which  U  in  fact,  a  single 
integrated,  urban  community. 

And  further: 

This  Compact  adequately  protects  the  Na- 
tional interest  in  mass  transit  service  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  and  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  properly  accommodates  the  national 
and  state  Interest  in  and  obligations  toward 
mass  transit  in  the  Metropolitan  Areas. 
(Preamble  to  Act  of  September  15.  1960.) 

In  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965,  further  recognition  was 
given  to  the  idea  of  a  single  integrated, 
urban  community.  By  stating  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
ordinated regional  transportation  system. 
Congress  emphasized  that  the  problems 
were  not  limited  to  any  one  section  or 
segment  of  the  National  Capital  region: 

A  coordinated  system  of  rail  rapid  transit, 
bus  transportation  service,  and  highways  Is 
essential  in  the  National  Capital  region  for 
the  satisfactory  movement  of  people  and 
goods,  the  alleviation  of  present  and  future 
traffic  congestion,  the  economic  welfare  and 
rttallty  of  all  parts  of  the  Region,  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  Government  located  within  the 
Region,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of^ 
visitors  to  the  Region,  and  the  preservation 
of  the -beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  (Pub.  L.  89-173,  §  2,  Sept.  8,  1965 
79  Stat.  663.) 

In  reviewing  this  mass  of  congression- 
al legislation  for  the  region,  we  must 
also  look  to  the  courts  to  find  out  what, 
if  any  interpretation,  has  been  applied 
to  these  statutes.  In  the  recent  case  of 
D.C.  Transit  System  v.  Washington 
Metro.  Area  Transit  Comm'n  (376  P.2d 
765),  a  case  decided  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  court  interpreted  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  transit  compact  of  1961  as 
an  election  by  Congress  to  treat  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  sis  a  geographic 
entity. 

When  Congress  consented  to  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact  in  1961,  it  elected  to  treat  the  Met- 
ropolitan Area  of  Ws^hlngton  as  a  geographic 
unit.  (376  F.2d  766,  767  (1965).) 

Therefore,  by  means  of  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  acts,  the  National 


Capital  region  has  been  dealt  with  as 
a  geographic  entity  on  such  matters  as 
transportation,  water  supply  and  sew- 
age disposal,  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
relocation  of  Government  agencies,  and 
in  general,  those  areas  which  in  reality 
demand  regional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  determined  that  the  National 
Capital  region  must  be  treated  as  a  unit 
in  the  areas  I  have  listed,  what  sense  does 
it  make  to  limit  commercial  banks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  61  square 
miles  of  the  District?  I  do  not  think  It 
makes  sense,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  more  banking  competition  in 
the  National  Capital  region. 


RAISING  THE  INTEREST  ON 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  expressed  my  feeling  that 
the  interest  on  series  E  and  H  bonds  had 
to  be  raised  if  those  patriotic  Americans 
who  have  been  buying  such  bonds,  usu- 
ally systematically  under  payroll  plans, 
were  to  receive  equitable  treatment  from 
our  Government.  The  clear  need  to  in- 
crease the  return  on  such  bonds  was 
succinctly  stated  In  a  recent  editorial  of 
the  Miami  Herald  which  I  here  quote 
in  full: 

It's  unfair,  and  nearly  everyone  knows  it. 
Persons  and  Institutions  who  can  afford  to 
lend  the  Treasury  tens  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  can  earn  'rent'  of  6V2  per 
cent  or  more.  Small  investors  buying  Series 
E  and  H  bonds  through  payroll  deductions 
get  only  41,4  per  cent  If  they  let  Uncle  use 
their  money  for  a  full  seven  years. 

Both  groups  are  making  loans  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  Both  should  receive  a  fair 
return. 

The  Treasury  recognizee  the  inequity,  ac- 
cording to  Rep.  Dante  Fascell  and  is  review- 
ing the  whole  complex  setup.  Action  is  in 
order,  as  we  suggested  in  these  columns 
recently. 

Management  of  the  swollen  national  debt 
Isn't  easy.  Neither  Is  the  effort  to  control  In- 
flation, which  gets  a  big  lift  when  individ- 
uals save  money  Instead  of  spending  It.  Still, 
if  wage  earners  are  expected  to  continue 
buying  savings  bonds  through  payroll  de- 
ductions, the  Treasury  will  have  to  give  them 
a  better  deal. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  indicates  that  increasing  the 
interest  rate  from  4^  to  5  percent  would 
make  U.S.  savings  bonds  so  attractive 
as  investments  that  a  greater  portion  of 
the  national  debt  would  be  financed  at 
the  low  rate  of  5  percent.  I  agree  with 
all  parts  of  the  editorial  except  Its  head- 
line, "The  United  States  Is  a  Poor  In- 
vestment." In  my  book  the  United  States 
is  never  a  poor  investment.  The  full  pur- 
port of  the  editorial,  however,  which  I 
am  inserting,  explains  what  its  writer 
means  by  the  headline. 

The  Tr«isury  several  months  £«o  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  aware  of  the  need 
to  increase  the  interest  rates  on  savings 
bonds  and  that  it  was  considering  pro- 
posing legislation  for  that  purpose.  This 
information  was  given  to  me  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Le^  and 
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Monetary  Affairs  Suboommlttee  of  the 
Houae  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations because  the  subcommittee  had 
been  considering  the  economic  problems 
raised  by  the  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  conversions  of  such  bonds  by  their 
pxirchasers.  I  was,  therefore,  delighted  by 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  Tuesday  conflrmlng  that 
the  administration  will  ask  that  interest 
paid  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  be  raised.  I 
trust  that  submission  of  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals,  already  long 
overdue,  now  will  be  hastened. 

The  editorial  fnan  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 
The  Unrkd  States  Is  a  Poos  ImrssTUXNT 

It  la,  ait  any  rate,  for  thoee  people  who  put 
their  money  in  U.S.  savings  bonda.  Awareness 
of  the  situation  appears  to  be  growing,  since 
savlngB  bond  redemptlona  last  month  ex- 
ceeded sales  tor  the  seventh  month  In  a  row. 

The  trouble,  of  course.  Is  the  legally  fixed 
*V4%  Interest  rate,  a  rate  well  below  what 
Individuals  can  obtain  at  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  elsewhere.  The  Treasury 
wants  Congress  to  raise  the  celling  to  5%,  a 
rate  tha*-would  be  more  competitive. 

When  savings  bonda  are  competitive,  they 
offer  perhaps  the  least  Inflationary  way  to 
finance  a  portion  of  the  Federal  debt.  That's 
a  matter  that  Is  of  prime  concern  right  now. 

While  the  Federal  budget  situation  has 
improved  in  recent  months,  the  debt  Is  stUl 
very  much  a  bxirden.  It's  about  time  for  the 
Government  to  offer  the  public  an  Incentive 
more  solid  that  patriotism  for  helping  to 
carry  the  load. 
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(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  continue  my  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  need  for  high- 
way safety.  The  shocking  nimiber  of 
highway  accidents,  which  over  the  Me- 
morial Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July  week- 
ends claimed  more  than  1.200  American 
lives.  Is  accepted  all  too  complacently 
by  many  citizens  and  public  officials. 
Public  apathy  and  governmental  neglect 
cannot  duck  the  fact  that  in  1968  alone, 
more  than  55,000  people  lost  their  lives 
as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents. 

In  analyzing  the  problem  of  high- 
way safety,  three  different  aspects  CMne 
Into  play.  First  is  the  driver.  Second  is 
the  vehicle,  which  the  driver  must  con- 
trol—barring mechanical  failure,  which 
could  cause  the  driver  to  become  ma- 
nipulated by  the  vehicle.  Third  Is  the 
the  line  of  travel,  or  the  road.  The  con- 
dition of  the  road  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  ability  of  driver  and  car 
to  operate  properly. 

Clearly,  safety  standards  should  be 
determined  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  interdependent  nature 
of  these  three  factors.  This  is  not  al- 
ways done.  Standards  for  highway  safety 
are  determined  by  three  Independent 
agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
adopts  or  concurs  In  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  highway  design  and  traffic  con- 
trol devices.  The  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  prescribes  vehicle  safety 
standards  for  almost  all  motor  vehicles 
and    Is    developing    Federal    highway 


safety  standards,  which  eventually  will 
be  used  by  the  States  to  define  many 
characteristics  of  drivers.  The  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  develops  and  en- 
forces standards  through  regulations 
which  apply  to  the  safety  of  operation 
and  equipment  and  the  qualifications 
and  hours  of  service  of  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles  in  foreign  and  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous materials. 

The  compatibility  of  the  safety  stand- 
ards developed  for  the  driver,  the  ve- 
hicle, and  the  road.  Is  questionable  when 
we  realize  that  these  three  interrelated 
aspects  of  automobile  safety  are  being 
regulated  in  such  a  diverse  manner. 

To  emphasize  this  very  important 
point,  I  wish  to  Include  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  study 
done  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  The  study  concerns  the 
compatibility  of  standards  for  drivers, 
vehicles,  and  highways.  The  examples 
that  are  found  in  the  appendix  of  this 
study  attest  to  the  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  safety  standards  for  the  driver, 
the  vehicle,  and  the  road.  The  study 
follows: 

A  STDDT  or  COJCATIBIUTT  OF  Standaeds  »or 
Dkivkks.  Vbhicus,  and  Highways 
This  study  considers  the  problems  of  ev- 
eryday traffic  situations  In  which  the  Inter- 
relationships of  all  elements  of  the  traffic 
safety  system — drivers,  vehicles,  and  the 
highway  environment — are  not  adequately 
described  by  existing  standards.  The  results 
of  Incompatibility  of  standards  are  described 
and  Interpreted  In  terms  of  existing  problems 
and  future  difficulties  In  achieving  a  systems 
view  of  highway  operations.  Incompatibility 
of  standards  is.  seemingly  a  technical  prob- 
lem but  It  Is  much  more.  It  contributes  to 
(1)  confusing  safety  decisions  (2)  the  falling 
of  the  elements  to  operate  safely  within  the 
system  and  (3)  retarding  advanced  develop- 
ment. This  adds  up  to  traffic  accidents  and 
the  loss  of  lives.  Incompatibility  arises  from 
the  wide  variety  of  organizations  which  cre- 
ate and  Influence  standards  and  the  variety 
of  their  goals. 

The  extent  of  possible  coordination  of 
standards  available  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Is  quite  broad.  He  exerts  stat- 
utory authority  or  other  forms  of  leader- 
ship over  most  of  the  standards  or  other 
technical  descriptions  which  deflne  perform- 
ance of  all  three  elements  of  traffic  safety 

the  driver,  the  vehicle,  and  the  highway.  The 
Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  adopts  or  concurs  In 
acceptable  standards  of  highway  design  and 
traffic  control  devices,  and  compliance  with 
these  standards  Is  now  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  Federal  aid  for  much  of  the  most 
advanced  highway  construction  programmed 
or  underway  In  the  United  States  today. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  the  leading 
user  of  these  standards,  which  are  also  em- 
ployed by  many  other  Jurisdictions.  The  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  prescribes 
mandatory  vehicle  safety  standards  applica- 
ble to  almost  all  motor  vehicles.  It  has  pub- 
lished 16  Federal  Highway  Safety  Prognm 
Standards,  with  others  in  the  developmental 
stage,  which  are  being  used  by  the  States  to 
deflne  many  characteristics  of  drivers  and  as 
guidelines  for  their  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Is  responsible  for  the  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement of  regulations  which  apply  to  the 
safety  of  operation  and  equipment  and  the 
qualifications  and  hours  of  service  of  the 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  In  foreign  and  in- 
terstate commerce  and  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials. 

The  standards  considered  in  this  study 
are  those  which  in  some  way  prescribe  the 


performance  of  a  part  of  the  driver- vehicle- 
highway  system.  These  prescriptions  take 
many  different  forms  and  are  caUed  by  other 
names  as  weU  as  "standards."  One  form  of 
standard,  for  example,  is  the  Snellen  eye 
chart  used  to  test  the  vision  capabilities  of 
drivers.  These  charts  imply,  but  do  not 
describe,  the  ability  of  the  driver  to  see  the 
other  parts  of  the  system,  such  as  signs  and 
traffic  controls  or  vehicle  Instruments. 
Another  form  of  "standard"  is  drawings 
showing  preferred  layout  of  highway  inter- 
sections from  which  the  types  of  movement 
and  maneuvers  a  vehicle  and  its  driver  will 
encounter  could  be  determined,  and  the  di- 
rections of  necessary  visibility  analyzed.  De- 
scriptions of  standard  instrumented  dummies 
which  represent  the  human  body  in  crash 
injury  tests  are  another  type  of  standard. 
These  dummies  can  be  used  in  standard 
tests  which  relate  the  stresses  felt  by  the 
body  to  the  speed  of  Impact.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned here  with  descriptions  or  standards 
which  are  Internal  to  one  element  of  the 
system,  such  as  the  strength  of  concrete  In 
the  pavement,  the  voltage  used  for  vehicle 
lights,  or  standards  for  threaded  fasteners 
or  the  driver's  eyeglass  prescription. 

These  standards  and  descriptions,  when 
assembled,  constitute  the  prlnmry  language 
in  which  the  combined  safe  operation  of 
the  driver,  the  vehicle,  and  the  highway  Is 
described,  analyzed,  or  controlled.  The  stand- 
ards are  used  by  engineers  in  designing  high- 
ways and  vehicles  and  by  maintenance  men 
In  renewing  them.  To  the  degree  that  this 
language  of  the  standard  describes  the  work- 
ing relationships  between  drivers,  vehicles, 
and  highways,  it  makes  the  operation  under- 
standable and  controllable.  The  fact  that 
standards  must  serve  to  Interrelate  drivers, 
vehlclee,  and  hlghwajrs,  as  parts  of  an  operat- 
ing system.  Is  illustrated  by  foiu-  examples 
in  the  appendices  of  this  report.  Example  1 
(Windshield  Visibility  and  Traffic  Signing) 
explains  how  a  description  of  vlslbUlty 
through  the  windshield  In  a  vehicle  safety 
standard  Is  incompatible  with  the  method 
of  specifying  in  a  traffic  manual  the  place- 
ment of  traffic  signs.  The  Incompatibility  pre- 
vents the  resulting  unsafe  operation  of  ve- 
hicles at  Intersections  from  being  obvious 
to  the  traffic  engineer  or  the  vehicle  engineer 
when  they  make  their  design  decisions. 

The  second  example  (Driver  Vision  Capa- 
bility and  Traffic  Signing  Legibility)  shows 
the  lack  of  any  relationship  between  specifi- 
cations for  drivers'  vision  requirements  used 
by  driver  licensing  agencies  and  standards 
for  traffic  sign  lettering  used  by  highway 
departments.  This  obscures  the  significance 
of  the  interrelationship  of  sign  placement, 
allowable  speeds,  and  State  vision  require- 
ments, creating  a  potential  hazard  through 
uzu'eallstlc  sign  placement. 

The  third  example  (Rearview  Mirror  Visi- 
bility and  Geometric  Design  of  Highways) 
shows  how  the  vehicle  standards  for  vlslbUlty 
through  the  rearview  mirror,  side  windows, 
outside  rearview  mirror,  and  standards  for 
geometric  design  of  highways  are  stated  In 
different  terms,  preventing  certain  direct 
comparisons  which  would  Immediately  reveal 
the  hazards  Involved  in  certain  highway 
situations  which  vehicles  cannot  meet.  Com- 
patible standards  would  point  to  the  design 
alternatives  for  resolving  the  hazards. 

The  fourth  example  (Compatibility  of 
Vehicle  Design  Standards  and  Highway 
Design  Standards)  indicates  the  existing  gap 
between  the  methods  of  describing  the 
ability  of  vehicles  to  withstand  crashes  with 
minimal  injuries  to  their  occupants  and 
speclflcations  for  highway  crash  barriers  In- 
to which  the  vehicles  will  crash.  The  speci- 
fications of  vehicles  in  terms  of  crash  be- 
havior of  parts  and  the  specifications  of 
barriers  in  terms  of  resistance  to  crashes  of 
a  narrow  range  of  vehicles  are  still  widely 
separated.  The  initial  problem  of  compatl- 
bUity  Is  to  Insure  that  the  test  methods  of 
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the  near  future  will  someday  make  the  re- 
sults comparable.  When  that  la  achieved,  it 
will  be  possible  deflnltlvely  to  reduce  Injuries 
In  a  vehicle  which  crashes  Into  barriers 
through  coordinated  requirements  of  vehicle 
and  barrier  standards. 

These  four  examples  reveal  present  and 
future  problems  in  safety,  but  the  incom- 
patibility of  standards  also  influences  oper- 
ational efficiency  of  highxoay  systems.  For 
example,  the  problems  of  traffic  sign  place- 
ment and  of  uncoordinated  visibility  condi- 
tions In  merging  lead  to  congestion  as  well  as 
to  accidents.  The  confusion  of  uncoordinated 
sign  sizes,  vision  requirements,  and  speed 
can  lead  not  only  to  drivers  passing  a  de- 
sired turnoff  but  to  accidents. 

The  problem  caused  by  Incompatible 
standards  can  severely  Inhibit  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  highway  system. 
There  Is  an  increasing  tendency  among  sys- 
tem designers  to  consider  the  traffic  system 
as  a  whole  and  to  deflne  carefully  the  bound- 
aries of  operation  in  which  the  driver,  the 
vehicle,  and  the  highway  operate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proposed  Century  Expressway 
concept »  seeks  to  rtdse  safe  vehicle  operating 
speeds  in  a  logical  way  by  establishing  a 
special  class  of  drivers,  vehicles,  and  high- 
ways. Operations  are  then  planned  for  effi- 
ciency at  high  speed,  and  safety  will  be 
achieved  by  deflnlng  operations  according  to 
known  conditions.  The  New  York  State 
Safety  Car  system  concept  sought  to  estab- 
lish types  of  vehicles  according  to  existing 
highway  and  street  environments  and  a 
known  range  of  variations  in  drivers.  These 
vehicles  would  operate  most  efficiently  and 
with  highest  safety  over  a  speclfled  range  of 
highway  environment  and  driver  conditions. 
The  vehicle  would  be  subject  to  operating 
restrictions  when  used  in  an  environment  for 
which  It  was  not  designed. 

The  New  York  Safety  Car  Feasibility  Study 
reported  one  of  the  problems  of  Inoompatl- 
blUty  of  standards,  as  it  related  to  tutun 
vehicle  design.  "It  is  well-recognized  that 
the  driver,  the  road,  the  other  named  factors 
are  only  poorly  defined  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety  performance  at  present.  Neverthe- 
less, the  vehicle's  performance  cannot  be  de- 
fined except  in  relation  to  these  other  fac- 
tors. The  program  will  attempt  to  use  exist- 
ing definitions,  but  will  necessarily  have  to 
create  some  new  definitions.  These  definitions 
are  Intemded  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  per- 
formance wherever  possible,  since  it  is  only 
in  terms  of  mutually  compatible  definitions 
of  performance  that  the  different  elements 
of  a  traffic  system  can  be  assembled  and 
seen  as  an  operational  system.  Definitions 
based  on  design  or  construction  always  re- 
quire an  intermediate  srtep  of  interpretation 
before  they  can  be  used  to  relate  one  part  of 
the  traffic  system  to  another  .  .  ."«  Em- 
phasis in  original.) 

The  development  of  a  framework  for  com- 
patibility in  these  standards  Is  urgent.  New 
standards  or  technical  descriptions  for 
drivers,  vehicles,  and  highways  are  being 
rapidly  developed  by  many  agencies  with- 
out organized  attention  to  their  compati- 
bility with  standards  for  all  other  parts  of 
the  system.  Thus,  the  pumber  of  standards 
which  will  someday  have  to  be  changed,  is 
Increasing.  Further,  the  need  to  under- 
stand more  directly  the  operating  interre- 
lationships Is  Increasing  because  the  range 
of  chEiracteristics  of  the  system  is  Increasing. 
Speed  capabilities  of  vehicles  on  the  roads 
have  increased,  but  congestion  (zero  speed) 
on  high-speed  roads  also  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. The  range  of  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights  Is  tending  to  increase.  Larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  are  being  advocated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  very  small  and  lightweight 
vehicles  are  entering  the  system. 

The  task  of  developing  compatibility  In 
these  standards  is  a  technical  problem,  but 
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also  a  problem  in  organization  and  author- 
ity. There  are  estimated  to  be  thousands  of 
standards  or  descriptions  which  are  in  some 
way  useful  in  interrelating  driver,  vehicle, 
and  highway.  It  may  be  eventually  necessary 
to  change  tests  or  measiuements  in  many 
of  these  standards.  This  cannot  be  done 
overnight,  but  it  must  be  done  eventually 
if  substanUal  inefficiency  and  loss  of  safety 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Present  standards  arise  from  the  many 
groups  concerned  with  portions  of  the  driver- 
vehicle-highway  system.  Some  of  theee 
groups  outside  PHWA  Include  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  In- 
stitute of  Traffic  Engineers,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Or- 
dinances, National  Association  of  County 
Officials,  American  Municipal  Association, 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
American  Medical  Association,  National 
Safety  Council,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute;  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  which  are  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  general,  it  has  not  been  a  conscious  goal 
of  these  sources  to  create  descriptions  that 
can  facilitate  integrating  functions  of  driver, 
vehicle,  and  highway  Into  an  operating  sys- 
tem. Rather,  they  have  been  concerned  with 
other  valid  problems  such  as  adding  more 
standards,  creating  uniformity  of  the  same 
tjrpe  of  standard  on  a  national  basis,  and 
deciding  the  degree  of  safety  warranted  in 
a  standard.  These  problems  do  not  produce 
coordination  between  different  kinds  of 
standards. 

There  Is  active  liaison  and  consultation 
among  many  of  these  groups,  but  liaison  and 
consultation  have  not  provided  a  sufficient 
relationship  to  insure  coordination  among 
autonomous  standardizing  agencies  having 
different  goals  and  interests  and  separated 
from  one  another  geographically.  One  of  the 
most  Important  sources  of  highway  stand- 
ards, the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  states  the  role  of  its  stand- 
ards thus : 

"The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
changes  herein  to  update  the  Blue  Book, 
after  a  period  of  a  decade,  are  bold  or  radi- 
cal enough  to  reflect  sufficient  vision  so  that 
highways  constructed  in  rural  areas  with 
this  book  as  a  guide  will  be  fully  adequate  for 
the  life  of  the  highway.  The  answer  Is  that 
the  contents  are  based  on  the  facts  and 
trends  as  they  were  found.  To  design  high- 
ways for  the  future  Is  not  the  province  of  the 
maker  of  gxiides  and  standards  but  rather 
that  of  the  designer  himself,  who  In  the 
planning  and  design  stages,  must  choose  val- 
ues for  those  elements  which  are  basic  to 
highway  design  from  the  data  available  to 
him  and  the  trends  which  reveal  those  val- 
ues .  .  .  The  1964  Blue  Book  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  tool  and  served  highway  engineers 
well.  It  is  hoped  that  this  updated  Blue  Book 
will  be  equally  serviceable." ' 

This  role  may  seem  adequate  to  highway 
Interests  In  relation  to  the  practical  problems 
of  highway  construction  as  they  are  seen 
today  by  the  highway  building  professions. 
The  words  do  not  actively  consider  the  needs 
or  goals  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  however. 
Standards  must  support  the  vitally  necessary 
coordinated  operational  systems  view  of  high- 
way transportation  or  they  may  slow  the 
development  of  future  concepts. 

The  department  of  Transportation  has  of- 
ten employed  or  approved  the  use  of  stand- 
ards originated  by  private  organizations  in 
order  to  fulflll  its  highway  responsibilities. 
With  these  standards  comes  the  technical 
framework  wlhch  reflects  the  approach  taken 
by  the  originating  organization  and  may  or 
may  not  provide  for  new  situations.  The 
noed  for  compatible  technical  standards  and 
dnscr  ptlons  used  by  the  Bureaus  and  Offices 


within  DOT  Is  Implied  by  the  mission  as- 
signed to  DOT.  The  Elgnlflcant  missions  are 
to: 

(1)  provide  leadership  In  the  identification 
and  solutions  of  transportation  problems; 

(2)  stimulate  technological  advances  in 
transportation;  and 

(3)  facilitate  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  service. 

DOT  does  not  have  full  regulatory  author- 
ity in  all  transportation  areas,  but  it  does 
have  various  functions  of  leadership  and 
initiative  In  all  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  this  type  of  coordination 
will  require  the  development  of  new  and 
different  relationships  between  FHWA  and 
the  standards-writing  agencies.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  some  changes  of  direction  are  needed 
in  research  or  the  employment  of  research 
funds  to  determine  the  full  scope  of  desirable 
compatibility. 

It  is  also  apparent  as  a  practical  con- 
sideration that  some  period  of  time  will  be 
required  to  develop  coordination  of  standards 
and  to  develop  organized  communications 
between  the  numerous  independent  stand- 
ard-setting organizations.  A  technique  for 
dealing  with  this  delay  is  needed  during  the 
interim.  The  examples  In  this  study  show 
that  it  Is  possible  to  create  Interim  transi- 
tional deflnitlons  based  upon  existing  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  will  enable  the  link- 
ing of  a  number  of  existing  standards  In  a 
compatible  manner  by  deflnlng  their  rela- 
tionship. Such  transitional  deflnitlons  could 
be  the  subject  of  technical  attention  through 
a  coordinated  effort  within  the  Federal  High- 
way Admlnlstralton.  Other  standardizing 
agencies  could  be  consulted. 

An  example  of  an  interim  transitional 
definition  will  beet  Illustrate  the  point  that  Is 
being  made  here.  In  example  No.  2  on  Driver 
Vision  Compatibility  and  Traffic  Sign  Legi- 
bility (see  Appendix) ,  it  is  shown  that  charts 
or  tables  can  be  developed  for  a  given  sign 
that  will  relate  the  distance  such  a  sign  can 
be  seen  by  persons  with  various  specified  vis- 
ual acuity,  and  the  amount  of  warning  time 
that  will  need  to  be  provided  at  various  speeds 
to  enable  the  performance  of  required 
maneuvers.  As  a  first  approximation,  these 
charts  could  be  calculated  as  suggested  in 
example  No.  2.  Traffic  signs  can  be  classified 
according  to  their  primary  purpose  (e.g.. 
regulatory  or  informational),  or  as  to  their 
letter  or  symbol  size,  and  given  classification 
numbers  which  would  refer  to  a  specific  chart 
or  table.  The  chart  or  table  would  set  forth 
the  detailed  specifications  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  signs  of  each  classification.  The  charts 
or  tables  could  be  made  available  as  part  of 
the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control 
Devices  for  Streets  and  Highways  or  other 
such  technical  publications.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  interim  transitional  deflnitlon  would 
require  nothing  more  than  the  preparation 
of  a  chart  or  table  and  its  adoption  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  as  author- 
ized. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  compatible  stand- 
ards, the  Slafety  Board  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  work  with  a  view 
to  having  all  new  standards  for  drivers, 
vehicles,  and  highways  developed  or  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety, 
and  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
compatible  in  all  aspects  and  that  existing 
standards  ar^'brought  into  operational  com- 
patibility as  soon  as  possible.  Such  compaU- 
blllty  should  be  described  in  terms  of  opera- 
tional f>erformance  of  drivers,  vehicles,  and 
highways  In  the  highway  system  and  make 
more  apparent  the  interrelated  effects  de- 
termined by  the  standards. 

2.  TtOiX  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion assert  leadership  among  such  standard- 
izing or  standards-lnflueiiclng  organizations 
as  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
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way  Offldala.  InstttuM  of  Traffic  Knglneen, 
International  Aasoctatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 
and  Ordinances,  National  Association  of 
County  Officials.  American  Municipal  As* 
soclatlon,  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators, Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission,  American  Medical  Asaoclatlon, 
National  Safety  Council,  and  others  to  take 
the  neceeaary  steps  so  that  standards  for 
drivers,  vehicles,  and  highways  originating 
within  these  organizations  will  be  technical- 
ly compatible.  This  effort  should  Include  a 
detailed  review  of  the  communication  and 
field  of  responsibility  factors  which  may 
determine  the  technical  framework  of  stand- 
ards. The  review  should  recommend  steps 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  that 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  compatibility  of 
future  standards. 

3.  That,  as  an  intermediate  step,  until  the 
time  when  compatibility  of  standards  is 
obtained,  FHWA  develop  technical  defini- 
tions of  an  interim  transitional  nature  to 
bridge  the  gaps  of  Incompatibility  among 
existing  standards  used  by  the  various  Bu- 
reaus of  FHWA.  Such  Interim  transitional 
definitions  may  be  employed  to  assist  the 
understanding  of  the  reUUonshlps  between 
pules,  regulations,  specifications,  and  other 
*x:umaDt8  as  needed  to  Insure  the  coordi- 
nated safe  operation  of  the  driver- vehicle- 
highway  system. 

APPKNDtX 

Example  1.  Windshield  visibility  and  traffic 
signing 

The  first  example  for  the  need  for  technical 
coordination  of  standards  to  provide  a  com- 
pletely defined  system  Is  In  the  are*  of  wind- 
shield visibility  and  traffic  signing.  The  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  describes  the 
angular  visibility  through  vehicle  windshields 
In  terms  of  vertical  and  lateral  angles.  These 
angles  are  employed  to  describe  requirements 
for  windshield  defrosting  and  defogglng  sys- 
tems '  and  windshield  wiping  and  washing 
systems.'  In  the  case  of  defrosting  and  de- 
fogglng systems,  certain  angular  zones  must 
be  cleared  after  a  prescribed  period  of  opera- 
tion.  In  the  case  of  wiping  and  washing  sys- 
tems, the  windshlld  wipers  must  clear  angular 
zones  which  are  defined  In  the  same  manner 
employed  to  define  defrosted  and  defogged 
zones.  In  both  cases,  the  angles  of  vUlbllity 
are  determined  in  relation  to  the  driver  and 
do  not  consider  the  variations  in  visibility 
of  roadside  objects  created  by  changes  In 
driver  eye  height,  which  Is  not  subject  to  a 
standard.  This  makes  It  difficult  to  analyze 
the  visibility  of  signs  and  traffic  signals  when 
establishing  the  locations  of  these  devices 
since  the  eye  height  can  range  from  as  low 
as  3  feet  for  a  small  car  to  over  7  feet  for 
a  bus  or  8  or  9  feet  for  some  trucks. 

On  the  highway  side  of  the  standards 
problem,  the  locations  of  signs  and  signals 
are  defined  in  terms  of  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal distances  from  locating  points  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  pavement.  For  example,  consider 
the  traffic  signal  problem.  The  Manual  on 
Vniform  Traffic  Control  Devices  for  Streets 
and  Highways.'  concurred  In  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  defines  the  height 
of  a  traffic  signal  In  terms  of  distance  to  the 
bottom  of  the  signal  housing  above  the  pave- 
ment grade.  The  maximum  height  Is  17  feet 
and  this  requires  that  a  driver  must  be  able 
to  see  to  a  minimum  height  of  approximately 
20  feet  in  order  to  view  the  usual  three  indi- 
cations (I.e.  red.  amber,  green).  The  trans- 
verse location  of  these  signal  faces  Is  defined 
In  terms  of  linear  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  pavement.  The  minimum  requirement  Is 
that  the  signal  shall  be  no  more  than  10  feet 
off  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

These  dimensions  are  operationally  related 
to  the  location  of  highway  stop  lines  because 
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drivers  must  be  able  to  see  the  traffic  signals 
when  their  vehicles  are  halted  at  the  stop 
lines.  In  the  same  Manual,  the  stop  line 
locations  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  Intersecting 
roadway.  Where  there  is  a  crosswalk,  the  stop 
lines  are  ordinarily  placed  4  feet  in  advance 
of  the  crosswalk. 

If  there  is  no  crosswalk,  the  stop  lines 
should  be  placed  no  more  than  30  feet  from 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  intersecting  roadway. 
The  Manual  does  not  require  the  use  of  a 
stop  line,  but  makes  the  stop  line  optional. 
Where  there  is  no  stop  line,  motorists  nor- 
mally tend  x>  stop  at  various  locations  a  few 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  intersecting 
roadway. 

These  two  methods  of  definition,  one 
angular  and  the  other  linear,  do  not  prevent 
analysis  of  operating  conditions,  but  they 
make  such  analysis  very  difficult.  An  analyti- 
cal placement  of  a  stop  line  would  require 
not  only  knowledge  of  the  windshield  de- 
frosting and  defogglng  system  standard,  but 
also  ttie  use  of  trigonometric  calculation  and 
the  determination  of  whether  Tlslblllty  was 
provided  at  the  contemplated  location  for 
all  extremes  of  the  vehicular  standard.  This 
would  require  a  rather  complex  analysis. 

Not  only  does  this  incompatibility  imply 
Increased  workload  for  the  traffic  engineer, 
but  It  appears  that  the  difficulty  of  relating 
the  two  standards  may  have  contributed  to 
an  existing  Inadequacy  In  operational  visi- 
bility. For  example,  under  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standard  No.  108  for  Windshield  De- 
frosting and  Defogglng  Systems,  a  vehicle 
which  has  been  In  operation  for  40  minutes 
will  meet  the  standard  if  the  windshield  is 
sufficiently  cleared  to  provide  an  upward 
angle  of  visibility  of  7*.  (See  Table  I.  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  104,  (1M8).)  It  can 
be  shown  by  calculation  that  for  a  vehicle 
in  which  the  driver's  eye  height  Is  65  inches 
above  the  ground,  this  standard  would  not 
Insure  that  a  traffic  signal  which  meets  the 
standard  of  the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  Devices  could  be  seen  at  any  point 
closer  than  126  feet  from  the  traffic  signal. 
At  any  closer  point,  a  driver  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  his  normal  seated  posi- 
tion In  order  to  see  the  traffic  signal.  This 
distant  location  at  126  feet  Is  much  farther 
from  the  traffic  signal  than  the  stop  line 
would  be  placed  at  allowable  locations  In  the 
Manual.  The  standards  do  not  reveal  that  the 
driver  mtist  move  or  Indicate  what  movement- 
would  be  required. 

In  the  lateral  direction  the  same  standard 
for  defrosting  and  defogglng  Indicates  an 
angle  of  16*  visibility  to  the  left  is  assxired 
after  40  minutes  of  driving.  Here  calculation 
shows  that  the  driver  would  have  to  be  lo- 
cated at  least  56  feet  from  the  allowable 
traffic  signal  location  in  order  to  see  the 
traffic  signal  from  his  normal  seated  posi- 
tion. This  location  In  the  street  Is  also  much 
farther  from  the  traffic  light  than  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Manual  of  Uniform  Traffic  Con- 
trol  Devices.  Again,  the  standards  do  not  re- 
veal the  problem. 

This  form  of  incompatibility  also  applies 
to  visibility  when  windshield  wipers  m\ut 
be  used,  with  exactly  the  same  problems. 
The  practical  operating  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  confluence  of  these  Incom- 
patible standards  Is  the  following.  When 
windshield  wipers  or  defrosting  units  are  In 
operation  and  an  automobile  approaches  an 
intersection  on  a  red  signal,  the  driver  wlU 
normally  stop  at  the  stop  line.  At  that  point, 
he  is  already  well  within  the  zone  from  which 
either  the  overhead  traffic  signal  or  a  traffic 
signal  located  to  the  left  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  normal  seated  position.  In  order  to 
detect  the  changes  of  signals.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  driver  to  lean  far  to  the  right, 
downward  or  forward  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
specified  or  determinable  from  the  standards. 
If  the  traffic  engineer  foresees  this  difficulty, 
he  can  forestall  it  by  placing  enough  addi- 


tional traffic  signals  so  that  at  least  one  can 
be  seen  through  the  cleared  angle  of  the 
windshield.  However,  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
standards  of  the  traffic  control  devices  man- 
ual nor  in  the  vehicle  standards  which  would 
allow  the  traffic  engineer  to  compare  directly 
the  performance  of  the  traffic  signals.  He 
would  have  to  analyze  the  vehicle  safety 
standards,  select  the  applicable  angle  for  a 
variety  of  visual  conditions,  and  make  trlgo- 
nometric  calculations  for  eaeb  possible  loca- 
tion of  a  traffic  signal  which  might  solve  the 
problem. 

A  problem  of  this  type  can  be  resolved  by 
studying  the  respective  standards  and  writ- 
ing additional  definitions  which  describe  the 
performance  of  the  various  locations  of  the 
signals  as  related  to  the  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards. These  might  be  called  interim  transi- 
tional definitions.  For  example,  descriptive 
charts  could  be  furnished  with  each  traffic 
signal  to  guide  Its  installation  based  upon 
the  visibility  standards.  Such  charts  would 
be  prepared  for  both  overhead  and  side  loca- 
tions and  would  Indicate  the  minimum  nor- 
mal visibility  distance  as  a  charaoterl9l4c  of 
the  signal  location  for  a  g^ven  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standard.  The  development  of  a 
chart  would  also  require  a  restatement  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  so  that 
the  visibility  statement  includes  the  factor 
of  variable  eye  height  of  the  driver.  Thus 
It  Is  seen  that  In  order  to  understand  the 
operational  Implications  of  the  highway  and 
the  vehicle  safety  standards.  It  Is  necessary 
to  study  their  effects  In  specific  operational 
situations  and.  In  this  case,  to  revise  the 
standards  so  that  the  effects  can  be  directly 
visualized  to  guide  practical  decisions.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  coordinatlve  liaison 
among  those  responsible  in  establishing  these 
standards. 

Example    2.    Driver    vision    capability    and 
traffic  signing  legibility 

The  second  example  for  the  need  for  tech- 
nical coordination  of  standards  to  provide  a 
completely  defined  system  is  In  the  area  of 
standards  for  driver  vision  capability  and 
traffic  signing  legibility.  What  is  involved 
is  the  difficulty  in  integrating  such  factors 
as  (1)  requirements  of  driver  vision  testing, 
Including  variations  among  the  States:  (2i 
traffic  sign  letter  heights  and  sizes:  (3)  place- 
ment of  Big^ns  relative  to  highway  features; 
and  (4)  allowable  speeds.  The  lack  of  defini- 
tions coordinated  in  an  operational  system 
makes  It  unnecessarily  difficult  to  analyze 
these  factors  at  highway  locations,  and  prob- 
lems are  created. 

The  Federal  authority  to  prescribe  High- 
way Safety  Program  Standards  may,  in  the 
future,  encompass  minimum  requirements 
for  driver  vision  to  be  employed  by  the  States. 
Thus,  the  study  of  these  factors  is  an  appro- 
priate Federal  problem.  An  examination  of 
the  1967  vision  requirements  for  motor  vehi- 
cle operators  In  all  States  revealed  that  the 
minimum  vlsuaJ  acuity  required  varied  from 
20/40  to  20/70.  This  form  of  driver  vision 
standard  Is  universal,  but  It  describes  vision 
in  terms  of  comparison  of  the  subject  driver 
with  other  drivers,  not  directly  In  terms  of 
what  letter  sizes  would  be  needed  at  what 
distances  in  order  to  insure  that  letters  of 
the  signs  could  be  read.  Highway  personnel 
who  place  signs  are  thus  unable  to  consider 
the  range  of  driver  acuity  In  the  same  form 
as  that  employed  to  licensed  drivers.  Signing 
practices  originate  In  handbooks  and  man- 
uals developed  on  a  national  basis. 

It  Is  difficult  to  describe  In  these  manuals 
the  variations  in  vision  requirements  among 
States  or  different  speed  limits.  In  some 
States,  vision  requirements  are  not  uniform 
within  the  State.  For  example.  In  some 
States,  visual  acuity  must  be  at  least  20/40 
without  glasses  but  only  20/70  with  glasses. 
Thxxs,  several  States  now  license  some  drivers 
who  are  unable  to  detect  words  on  signs 
until  they  are  43  percent  closer  to  the  sign 
than    other   drivers   licensed   in   the   same 
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states.  These  drivers  will  therefore  have  less 
time  to  react  to  traffic  signs,  not  only  In  their 
own  State,  but  in  States  where  more  strin- 
gent visual  acuity  standards  apply. 

In  addition  to  the  variations  in  visual 
acuity,  the  States  also  have  a  variety  of 
speed  limits.  Some  of  the  States  having  very 
high  speed  limits  also  employ  the  lowest 
standard  for  visual  acuity  while,  conversely, 
some  States  having  the  lowest  speed  limits, 
have  the  highest  standard  of  visual  acuity. 
Drivers  do  not,  of  course,  operate  only  in 
their  own  States. 

These  are  apparent  inconsistencies,  and 
well-known.  The  point  here,  however,  is  that 
the  significance  of  these  differences  among 
States  in  highway  operations  Is  difficult  to 
explain  and  analyze  because  the  different 
standards  for  driver  vision,  traffic  sign  letter 
height,  size,  and  placement  are  technically 
incompatible.  The  nationally  distributed 
manuals '  do  not  attempt  to  account  for 
these  differences. 

On  the  highway  side  of  the  standards 
problem,  the  operational  requirement  for 
safety  Is  to  know  the  time  of  advance  warn- 
ing provided  by  a  specific  sign  under  condi- 
tions where  the  speed  limit  and  driver  vision 
capability  are  given.  If  standards  allowing 
such  comparisons  were  available,  it  would  be 
immediately  clear  as  to  what  operational 
hazard  may  result  when  low-vlslon  drivers 
from  other  States  operates  under  sign  place- 
ments established  for  local  speed  and  vision 
requirements.  An  example  will  Illustrate, 
The  Manual  for  Signing  and  Pavement 
yfarking  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  concurred  in 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  requires  the 
use  of  an  EXIT  (XX)  MJ>.H.  sign  where  It  is 
necessary  to  Indicate  a  lower  speed  on  an 
exit  ramp.  The  Manual  requires  that  the 
sign  shall  be  mounted  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  ramp  roadway  Just  beyond  the 
gore,  with  the  exit  speed  Indicated  by  the 
sign  being  the  safe  speed  as  determined  by 
the  conditions  of  the  exit  road  at  each  In- 
dividual location.  Sign  size,  along  with  letter 
and  numeral  sizes,  are  plctorially  Illustrated 
in  the  Manual.  The  aforementioned  EXIT 
(XX)  M.P.H.  sign  la  required  to  be  48  by  60 
inches.  The  critical  portion  of  the  sign,  the 
numerical  speed  indication.  Is  required  to  be 
16  Inches  in  height.  Let  us  assimie  that  the 
exit  requires  a  20  m.p.h.  sign  located  on  a 
60  m.p.h.  Federal-Aid  expressway  and  that 
this  location  is  in  a  State  where  20/70  vision 
is  allowed  legally  (visiting  drivers  will  have 
20/70  vision  In  any  case) . 

A  motorist  having  20/20  vision "  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Snellen  standard,  able  to  read 
the  16-inch  numerals  indicating  the  required 
safe  speed  at  a  point  920  feet  from  the  sign, 
as  shown  by  a  calculation  based  on  the 
Snellen  chart  definition.  For  20/70  vision, 
this  distance  is  reduced  to  263  feet.  Thus, 
the  driver  having  20/70  vision,  traveling  at 
the  highest  legally  allowed  speed  of  60  m.p.h. 
at  this  location,  has  3  seconds  for  perception, 
reaction,  and  braking  to  reduce  his  speed 
from  60  m.p.h.  to  the  posted  ramp  speed  of 
20  m.p.h.  At  this  point,  he  Is  well  within 
the  zone  where  he  does  not  have  the  neces- 
sary distance  available  to  him  to  complete 
safely  the  functions  of  perception,  reaction, 
and  braking.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
operations  at  these  exits  are  all  unsafe,  be- 
cause drivers  do  not  rely  entirely  on  signs  as 
indications  of  slower  speed.  It  does  mean 
that  the  placement  of  the  sign  does  not  pro- 
vide assurance  that  it  is  adequate  under 
actually  existing  conditions. 

A  problem  of  this  type  in  a  State  can  be 
resolved  by  studying  the  respective  stand- 
ards, assuming  a  national  visual  acuity  re- 
quirement, and  writing  additional  descrip- 
tive definitions  which  rate  the  performance 
of  signs  based  upon  visibility  distance  at  a 
given  speed.  One  method  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  so-called  Interim  transitional  defi- 
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nltion  that  would  coordinate  the  Snellen 
chart  with  sign  heights  by  the  use  of 
charts.  A  more  advanced  approach  to  a  coor- 
dinated standard  could  account  for  driver 
reaction  time.  As  with  the  previous  exam- 
ple of  traffic  signal  placement.  It  is  seen  that 
in  order  to  design  operations  properly  In  a 
certain  traffic  situation.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  only  the  signing  standard  and 
the  highway  speed  limit  to  determine  the 
appropriate  location  of  the  sign. 

Example   3.  Rearview  mirror  visibility  and 
geometric  design  of  highways 

Operational  difficulties  of  significant  pro- 
portions are  Implied  by  conceptual  Incompat- 
ibility between  the  standard  for  refirvlew 
mirror '  visibility  and  allowable  forms  of  ge- 
ometric highway  design  adopted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  as  suitable  for  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  System.  The  Federal-Aid 
Highway  System  and  the  Interstate  System 
not  only  allow,  but  frequently  employ,  entry 
of  vehicles  into  traffic  lanes  at  such  angles 
that  visibility  of  approaching  vehicles  Is  not 
assured  by  the  Federal  rearview  mirror  re- 
quirements or  by  other  requirements  for  vi- 
sion directly  through  windows. 

Figure  1  and  Figure  2  (figures  not  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo)  show  several  of  the  types 
of  Intersection  design  allowable  on  the 
pyderal  Highway  System  in  which  vehicles 
must  merge  Into  another  lane  or  perform  a 
weaving  maneuver  while  potentially  being 
overtaken  by  traffic  approaching  from  the 
left  or  right  rear.  These  Figures  are  examples 
only,  and  many  other  Illustrations  are  shown 
In  A  Policy  on  Geometric  Design  of  Rural 
Highways." 

Plgrure  1  shows  weaving  sections  in  which 
vehicles  transfer  from  one  road  to  another 
by  crossing  all  lanes  from  the  left  to  right  to 
left.  Figure  2  shows  types  of  rotary  Inter- 
changes In  which  vehicles  must  enter  lanes 
tangentlally  from  the  right.  In  dual  rotary 
roadway  (Type  D,  Figure  2),  a  vehicle  must 
cross  a  lane  in  which  traffic  may  be  approach- 
ing from  the  left  rear.  These  traffic  maneuvers 
are  acceptable  on  all  Federal-Aid  Highways. 
Tangential  entries  are  allowable  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  and  In  fact  are  the  normal 
method  of  entry  to  high-speed  lanes  on  that 
System.  These  geometric  design  policies  state 
standard  conditions  which  must  be  met  by 
vehicles.  However,  there  are  no  numerical  de- 
scriptions that  can  be  related  to  vehicle 
vision. 

The  other  type  of  standard  is  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  Ill  which 
specifies  "requirements  for  rearview  mirrors 
to  provide  the  driver  with  a  clear  and  reason- 
ably unobstructed  view  to  the  rear."  This 
standard  requires  an  Inside  rearview  mirror 
which  provides  the  driver  a  view  to  the  rear 
of  at  least  20*.  The  line  of  sight,  however,  may 
be  partially  obscured  by  seated  occupants  or 
by  head  restraints.  Since  the  degree  of  ob- 
scuration is  Indefinite,  almost  any  prop>ortlon 
of  obscuration  Is  allowable  under  the  stand- 
ard. In  practice.  In  such  vehicles  as  station 
wagons,  the  obscuration  may  approach  100 
percent,  so  that  an  outside  mirror  on  the 
driver's  sl^de  is  also  required.  This  standard 
provides  a  view  having  a  horizontal  angle 
such  that  all  points  up  to  8  feet  out  from 
a  tangent  plane  35  feet  behind  the  driver's 
eyes  can  be  seen.  Again,  the  line  of  sight  may 
be  partially  obscured  by  rear  body  or  fender 
contours.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "par- 
tially" is  not  definite.  The  standard  speaks  of 
linear  dimensions  related  to  the  vehicle,  but 
analysis  of  the  position  of  the  point  whicdi 
must  be  seen  shows  that  It  approximates  an 
angle  of  vision  to  the  left  rear  of  13*  left- 
ward from  the  axis  of  travel  of  the  vMiKfle. 
This  means  that  the  driver  cannot  reliably 
see  a  car  to  his  left  rear  in  the  outside  mirror 
iintll  his  vehicle  has  turned  sufficiently  so 
that  It  Is  within  about  10*  of  the  axis  of  the 
lane  with  which  he  seeks  to  merge. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens.  If  the  driver 
approaohlng  the  lane  cannot  see  approaching 


traffic  in  his  Inside  rearview  mirror  ( and  this 
Is  normally  the  situation) .  he  looks  to  the  left 
rear  through  the  side  windows  of  the  vehicle 
by  twisting  his  head  and  upper  body  to  the 
left  rear.  While  doing  this.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  forward.  The  view  to  the  left 
rear  under  this  clrctunstance  through  the 
windows  is  not  assured  under  the  vrlndshleld 
defrosting  and  defogglng  standard  "  nor  the 
windshield  wiping  and  washing  standard," 
nor  is  there  assurance  that  the  outside  rear-' 
view  mirror  will  be  operative  In  weather.  A 
driver  who  wishes  to  be  assured  of  adequate 
vision  in  this  direction  during  merging  must 
roll  down  his  window  whenever  the  glass  is 
obscured.  At  that  time,  those  Inside  the  car 
win  be  subjected  to  whatever  wind  or  weather 
may  enter  through  that  window. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  this  situation  Is  not 
only  undefined  by  the  standards,  but  under 
weather  conditions,  is  downright  hazardous 
whenever  the  side  windows  are  partially  ob- 
scured. Drivers  may.  in  this  circumstance, 
come  to  a  complete  stop  In  a  lane  which  does 
not  require  stopping,  and  they  may  be  ap- 
proached by  other  vehicles  from  the  rear 
proceeding  at  reasonable  merging  speeds. 
When  a  driver  seeking  to  merge  is  second  In 
line  among  cars  seeking  to  merge,  he  must 
simultaneously  observe  the  merge  and  the 
car  ahead  to  determine  whether  its  driver  will 
be  successful  in  merging  or  will  stop.  It  Is 
virtually  impmssible  under  these  circum- 
stances to  maintain  adequate  vigilance  both 
forward  and  to  the  left  rear. 

The  point  In  this  analysis  Is  not  that  the 
situation  Is  hazardous,  for  anyone  who  has 
attempted  to  merge  under  Uiese  circum- 
stances, in  an  automobile  of  current  manu- 
facture, is  generally  aware  that  a  hazard  Is 
present.  The  point  Is  that  the  standards  used 
to  describe  the  vehicle's  vision  capability  and 
the  standards  which  describe  the  road  situa- 
tion are  not  compatible  and  do  not  directly 
reveal  the  shortcoming. 

It  Is  theoretically  Impossible  for  highway 
Intersection  designs  to  be  characterized  by 
standards  language  In  terms  of  specific  re- 
quirements for  vision  from  vehicles  neceeeary 
to  negotiate  the  intersection  safely.  FV»r 
example,  a  tangential  entry  Into  a  traveled 
lane  might  require  angular  vision  from  the 
driver's  location  of  90*  In  both  directions 
from  the  axis  of  travel  of  the  vehicle.  Such  a 
requirement,  of  course,  would  be  Immediately 
appreciated  as  very  difficult  to  obtain  by  cur- 
rent rearview  systems  and  efforts  to  design 
a  better  system  could  be  begun  on  a  logical 
basis.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  Is  not  possible 
to  provide  vision  from  the  side  windows  or 
rearview  vision  reliably  in  bad  weather,  the 
highway  entry  might  be  designed  and 
standardized  to  allow  merges  with  only  for- 
ward vision  through  the  windshield. 

An  example  of  a  description  which  can 
be  employed  to  develop  a  transitional  defini- 
tion is  the  description  of  "Field  of  Vision 
of  the  Driver"  found  in  FHWA  Notice 
of  Proposed  Consumer  Information  Reg- 
ulation Issued  12/10/68.  This  description 
includes  a  chart  which  characterizes 
bUndspots  of  rear  vision.  Classes  of  blind 
areas  could  be  established  in  this  chart 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  classifying  high- 
way intersection  designs  according  to 
whether  the  design  did  or  did  not  require 
visibility  in  the  blind  areas.  If  designs  which 
meet  the  predominant  blind  area  classes  are 
Impractical,  then  It  Is  Immediately  obvious 
that  a  superior  system  or  a  higher  standard 
of  vision  Is  required  on  the  vehicles. 

It  Is  not  the  Safety  Board's  objective  to 
indicate  any  specific  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  to  point  out  that  compatibility  of 
standards  Is  necessary  in  order  to  conceive 
fully  of  the  problem  that  Is  raised. 
Example  4.  Compatibility  of  vehicle  design 

standards  and  highway  design  standards 

Another  area  requires  close  coordination 
between  highway  standards  and  vehicle  crash 
safety  standards  in  order  to  minimize  in- 
juries resulting  from  collisions.  At  present. 
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then    are    Federal    Motor    Vehicle    Safety 
Standards  which  seek  to  minimise  Injurlee 
In  colllsioDs.  but  these  standards  are  based 
on  tests  of  Individual  parts  of  the  car  em- 
ploying methods  having  no  direct  relation- 
ship to  real  crash  objects  encountered  on 
highways.  There  are  also  highway  standards 
under  cognizance  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Highway  Research  Program  which  are 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  PubUo  Roads.  For 
example.  Report  No.  54  <*  of  the  NCHRP  de- 
scribes location,  selection,  and  maintenance 
of  highway  guardrails  and  median  barriers. 
This  Report  was  circulated  to  regional  ad- 
ministrators and  division   eng^eers  of  the 
BPR   on   October   a,    1968.   The   Director  of 
Public  Roads  strongly  advocates  considera- 
tion of  the  Information  m  actions  pertain- 
ing to  barrier  and  guardrail  Installation  and 
maintenance. 

This  document  Is  a  considerable  advance 
over  the  earlier  discussions  of  guardrails, 
providing  warrants  for  the  use  of  guardrails 
based  upon  a  variety  of  highway  variables. 
Variables  such  as  embanlunent  geometry  and 
location  of  various  roadside  obstacles  are 
considered.  However,  the  statement  In  the 
Report  as  to  performance  of  the  guardrails 
or  barriers  indicates  that  they  were  tested 
by  only  -ane  type  of  vehicle.  That  vehicle 
weighed  ♦,000  to  4.200  pounds  and  was  travel- 
ing at  60  to  65  miles  an  hour  and  struck  the 
barrier  system  at  a  25*  Impact  angle.'^ 

This  method  of  testing  is  an  advance  over 
earlier    barrier    designs    which    were    often 
made  up  locally  according  to  opinions  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  highway.  The  test 
does  not,  however,  consider  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  barriers  are  struck  by  vehicles 
of  less  than  average  test  size  and  weight  or 
vehicles  of  greater  than  average  test  size  and 
weight.  The  barriers  are  not  standardized  for 
performance,  but  are  characterized  by  their 
design  and  by  the  amount  of  deflection  which 
they  will  allow  under  the  single  rather  nar- 
row type  of  test  proposed.  The  various  bar- 
riers   described    allow   different    degrees   of 
deflection  under  the  test  collision,  but  the 
slgnlflcance  of  impact  upon  the  vehicle  of 
the  various  degrees  of  deflection  Is  not  dis- 
cussed. 

This  is  a  situation  In  which  the  state 
of  the  art  of  highway  barrier  standards  and 
the  state  of  the  art  of  vehicle  collision  stand- 
ards are  growing  but  have  not  yet  come  to- 
gether. In  a  next  step  it  wovUd  be  quite  prac- 
tical to  characterize  barriers  and  other  road- 
side hazard  objects  by  more  than  one  type 
of  performance  test  and  to  Include  a  large 
range  of  vehicles.  It  would  also  be  possible 
to  establish  standard  test  objects  for  vehicle 
crash  Impact  testing  which  would  represent 
the  various  barriers  and  the  other  hazardous 
features  of  roads,  such  as  embankments, 
bridge  columns,  trees,  and  utility  poles. 

The  long-range  goal  of  compatible  design 
and  construction  of  vehicles  and  highways 
Is  that  vehicles  which  run  off  the  road  into 
roadside  obstacles  will  be  harmlessly  de- 
flected and  that  the  Injury-preventing  fea- 
tiires  of  the  vehicles  will  coordinate  with 
those  of  the  highway  obstacles  in  every 
case.  This  goal  cannot  possibly  be  achieved 
\mless  both  the  vehicle  and  the  highway  ob- 
stacles are  defined  In  an  interrelated  and 
detailed  way.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this 
task  has  begun  at  the  present. 


Highway  Officials,   Washington,   D.O.,    1985, 
p.  V  and  vl. 

•Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  103, 
Windshield  DefrosUng  and  Defogglng  Sys- 
tems, DOT,  PHWA,  NHSB,  Effective  January 
1, 1969.  ' 

•Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  104 
Windshield  Wiping  and  Washing  Systems 
DOT,    PHWA,    NHSB,    Effective    January    l] 

*  Manual  on  Uniform  Tragic  Control  De- 
vices for  Streets  and  Highways.  U.S,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Washington,   D.C.,   June    1961. 

'  Manual  for  Signing  and  Pavement  Mark- 
ing of  the  National  System  of  Inter-State 
and  Defense  Highways,  Amertcan  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1961. 

"The  deflnltlon  (SneUen)  is  that  20/20 
vision  Is  that  of  a  person  who  can  read  letters 
of  5  minutes  of  arc  letter  height.  In  the 
Snellen  system  of  measurement,  visual  acui- 
ty decreases  In  direct  proportion  to  the  base 
Index  (I.e..  20/40  vUlon  U  haU  of  the  normal 
20/20  vision  and  would  require  approach 
to  one- half  the  distance  to  aUow  the  same 
letters  to  be  read) . 

•Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No  111 
Rearvlew  Mirrors.  DOT,  FHWA,  NHSB.  Effec-' 
tlve  January  1,  1968. 

">A  Policy  on  Oeometric  Design  of  Rural 
Highways.  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  Washington,  D.C.,  1966 

"Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  103 
Windshield  Defrosting  and  Defogglng  Sys- 
tems, DOT,  FHWA,  NHSB,  Effective  January 
1,  1969.  '' 

"Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  104 
Windshield  Wiping  and  Washing  Systems' 
DOT,  PHWA,  NHSB,  Effective  January  l' 
1969.  ' 

"National  CooperaUve  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  54,  Location.  Selection,  and 
Maintenance  of  Highway  Guardrails  and  Me- 
dian Barriers,  Highway  Research  Board. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1968. 

"National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  54,  Location,  Selection,  and 
Maintenance  of  Highway  Guardrails  and  Me- 
dian Barriers,  Highway  Research  Board 
Washington,  D.C.,  1968,  Page  6. 
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THE  WARREN  ERA— AN  ASSESS- 
MENT 


WHAT  DO  YOU  GIVE  AN  UNCLE 
WHO  HAS  EVERYTHING? 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  people  of  our  country  a  superb  and 
timely  advertisement  which  appeared  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  July  3: 
What  Do  You  Give  ak  Uncle  Who  Has 
Every  THING  7 


POOTNOTSS 

»A  Future  Intercity  Highway  Concept,  by 
Robert  A.  Wolf;  presented  before  the  Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  November 
29  to  December  2, 1966. 

» Feasibility  Study,  New  York  State  Safety 
Car  Program.  Final  Report,  State  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  AuKust 
31,  1966,  p.  1-8. 

'  A  Policy  on  Geometric  Design  of  Rural 
Highway.    American    AssocUtloa    of    Stole 


Uncle  Sam  Is  193  years  old  this  year.  It's 
hard  to  think  of  anything  he  doesn't  have 
already. 
So  we've  decided  to  give  him  our  best. 
The  respect  and  belief  we  practice  at 
McDonald's  every  day.  We  show  our  respect 
by  flying  the  American  flag.  We  back  our 
beUef  by  demanding  American  products  in  all 
our  1150  restaurants. 

And  that  belief  doesn't  stop  with  beef 
raised  on  American  farms  either.  Every  naU, 
brick,  and  spUnter  at  McDonald's  is  Ameri- 
can. ITien  there's  cheese  from  Wisconsin. 
Apples  from  Washington.  Potatoes  from 
Idaho.  Our  biuis  are  made  from  Kansas 
wheat.  And  our  sparkling  cold  Coca-Cola 
comes  from  Oeorgla. 

We're  not  embarrassed  to  offer  our  rich 
uncle  an  American  hamb\irger.  It's  his  kind 
of  sandwich. 
And  we  serve  It  at  his  kind  of  place. 

McDonald's  Coar. 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  contem- 
porary assessments  of  the  Warren  era 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  beginning  to 
appear  with  regularity.  Many  commen- 
tators seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  contest  to 
pUe   up   enough   favorable   words   and 
Images  to  balance  what  they  seem  to 
know  will  be  the  historical  assessment  of 
the  Warren  era.  Some  of  the  glowing 
tributes  we  have  been  subjected  to  of 
late  would  lead  the  unsuspecting  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  slnglehandedly  saved 
the  country  from  a  terrible  plague,  or 
rescued  the  Nation  from  some  horrible 
foe.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  quite 
the  opposite  and  I  believe  that  sooner  or 
later,  judicial  scholars  will  come  to  real- 
ize that  the  Warren  era  did  more  to 
rend  the  constitutional  fabric  of  this 
great  Republic  than  did  any  other  Court 
in  any  previous  16-year  period. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  play  "Julius  Cae- 
sar," had  Mark  Antony  speak  prophetic 
words  appUcable  to  the  Warren  era  when 
he  said,  "the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them."  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
during  the  past  16  years.  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an 
assessment  of  the  Warren  era  by  a  judi- 
cial scholar  which  strips  away  the  at- 
tempts to  "praise  Caesar"  and  looks  at 
the  evil  that  has  been  left  behind. 

In  an  article  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Duesen- 
berg,  of  St.  Louis,  an  attorney  and  former 
professor  of  law  at  New  York  University 
has  in  a  straightforward  manner    de- 
scribed the  evU.  His  comments  are  valu- 
able and  instructive:  they  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  it  may  take  another  16 
years  to  repair  the  damage  done  during 
the  Warren  era.  The  article  follows: 
The  Wamen  Coitbt  and  Civil  LmxarT:  An 
Appraisal 
(By  Richard  w.  Duesenberg) 
Amid  accolades  of  "clvU  rights"  supporters 
the  turbulent   Warren  era  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  drawn  to  a  close.  In  the  years 
ahMd  analyses  of  the  period  may  not  be  so 
kind  as  those  of  contemporary  commentators. 
Cited  m  support  of   the  Warren  Court's 
supposed  orientation  are  numerous  decUlons, 
from  the  school  prayer  cases  to  due  process 
in  criminal  proceedings,  the  politics  of  elec- 
tion, and  not  least  those  emerging  from  the 
race  controversy.  The  retired  Chief  Justice 
himself    opined    that    the    apportionment, 
school  desegregation  and  criminal  due  proc- 
ess decisions  were  his  most  important. 

These  decisions,  of  course,  do  not  make  up 
anywhere  near  the  totality  of  the  Court's 
rulings  over  the  16-year  span  dxirlng  which 
Earl  Warren  exercised  whatever  Influence 
flows  from  the  chair  of  Chief  Justice.  Even 
If  they  did,  an  impressive  argument  can  be 
made  that  in  some  of  them  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  a  Judicial  autocracy  potentially  antl- 
ethlcal  to  those  poUtlcal  Institutions  of  the 
country  designed  to  allow  expression  of  In- 
dividual acUon.  Earl  Warren's  best-loved 
cases  may  themselves  be  examined  to  llltis- 
trate  the  point. 

ONE    MAN.    ONE   VOTE 

With  the  1962  decision  of  Baker  v.  Cart 
the  Court  began  its  series  decreeing  that  rep- 
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resentatlve  government  presumes  election  ac- 
cording to  geographic  spread  of  population. 
These  are  the  cases  that  established  the  "one 
man,  one  vote"  principle  by  which  the  elec- 
tive bodies  of  all  states  must  now  be  selected. 
In  the  finale  to  this  line,  the  Court  applied 
the  same  principle  under  the  Constitution  to 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives.  The 
opportunity  to  remake  history  has  effectively 
been  denied  the  Court  as  to  the  Federal  Sen- 
ate, for  that  body  was  clearly  and  specifically 
ordained  to  be  made  up  of  two  members 
from  each  state,  the  Constitution  Itself 
speaking  expressly  to  the  point. 

The  states  from  which  these  cases  came 
all  had  constitutional  mandates  of  nondis- 
criminatory representation.  Had  the  Court 
merely  enforced  these,  much  of  its  objective 
of  fairer  representation  would  have  been 
achieved.  It  went  considerably  further,  how- 
ever, when  the  Chief  Justice,  expressing  the 
spirit  of  the  decisions,  wrote  that  the  "plain 
objective"  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  exact 
"equal  representation  for  equal  number  of 
people." 

On  the  surface,  to  rule  that  elective  bodies 
should  be  chosen  on  a  criterion  of  geographic 
population  seems  fair  enough.  But  at  stake  is 
a  much  more  sophisticated  Issue.  "ITie  politi- 
cal philosophy  underglrding  these  decisions  Is 
one  requiring  representative  government  to 
be  more  egalitarian  than  the  Constitution 
ever  demanded.  One  clear  principle  that 
emerged  from  the  incisive  debates  accompa- 
nying the  forging  of  the  RepubUc  was  that 
the  voice  of  the  majority  was  not  to  be  the 
vox  dei  and  that  on  certain  matters  majority 
opinion  would  nevertheless  be  Ineffective. 

De  Tocquevllle  long  ago  observed  that  there 
is  no  necesscu-y  correlation  between  pure 
democracy  and  freedom.  And  the  founding 
fathers  seemed  to  believe  that  government 
representation  of  people  and  of  Interests 
would  assure  greater  protection  of  Individual 
and  minority  rights  than  pure  democracy. 
This  thought  was  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  concepts  which  spawned  federalism,  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  accomplished 
through  separation  of  the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  functions,  and  the  sanction- 
ing of  unequally  constituted  bicameral 
legislatures. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  apparently  disagreed, 
for  otherwise  he  could  not^ave  reasoned 
that  equal  protection  Is  denied  when  legisla- 
tors do  not  represent  equal  numbers  of  citi- 
zens. Many  others,  too,  in  contemporary 
America  seem  not  to  grasp  that  the  majority 
can  be  as  totalitarian  as  any  other  power 
group. 

THE    POWER   OF    QUANTITT 

If,  as  one  commentator  has  written.  Baker 
V.  Carr  and  the  cases  built  upon  It  was  the 
Warren  Court's  "single  biggest  piece  of  Judi- 
cial activism,"  It  also  reads  into  the  Consti- 
tution a  "wlnner-takes-all"  philosophy  of 
democratic  government.  It  thus  exalts  the 
power  of  quantity  In  derogation  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  object  of  protected  civil  rights. 
The  logical  practical  extension  of  this  Is  to 
minimize  the  qualities  that  each  constituent 
of  society  represents  and  to  crush  private  in- 
terests wherever  they  are  alleged  to  collide 
with  those  of  the  majority. 

The  "public  will."  whatever  that  may  be, 
sooner  or  later  assumes  a  mystical  quality  of 
superiority  over  private  action  and  private 
rights.  It  becomee  the  rallying  point,  when 
the  stage  is  set,  for  political  activists  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  spokesmen  for  an  entire  pop- 
ulation. History  records  this  story  too  often 
for  there  to  be  much  doubt. 

Another  Warren  Court  landmark — ^though 
not  one  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  the 
opinion — can  be  cited  to  test  its  reputation 
for  allegedly  being  a  tribunal  that  cham- 
pioned individual  freedom  over  state  poww. 
In  mind  is  Jones  v.  Mayer,  the  famous— or  in- 
famous— "fair  housing"  decision  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  an  owner  of  prt^Mrty  may 
not  refuse  to  sell  to  anothw  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  reUglon. 


That  decision  has  generaUy  been  hailed  as 
one  of  the  Warren  Court's  civil-rights  high 
points,  because,  according  to  Its  supporters,  it 
gives  everybody  the  right  and  freedom  to  buy 
or  live  wherever  he  desires.  What  a  stagger- 
ing misunderstanding  of  concepts  and  terms. 
Absolutely  no  connection  exists  between  the 
status  of  being  free,  in  a  political  sense,  and 
having  a  "right"  to  live  where  one  chooses. 
The  standard  rationale  for  characterizing  the 
"fair  hovislng"  decision  as  an  exp<mslon  of 
freedom  is  to  declare  that  one  is  not  free  un- 
less he  is  free  to  buy  where  and  what  he 
wants. 

The  Uloglc  of  this  reasoning  is  demon- 
strated conclusively  by  showing  that  if  one 
has  the  right  to  live  where  he  wishes,  then 
someone  else  living  there  must  surrender  his 
possession  to  the  demanding  party.  The 
"right  to  buy"  assumes  the  power  to  deny  an- 
other the  right  to  withhold  sale.  To  phrase  it 
somewhat  differently,  the  decision  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  authoritarianism  and  not  of  lib- 
erty. Analyzed  correctly,  in  a  free  society, 
one  has  only  tiie  right  to  offer  to  buy  but 
never  the  right  to  buy  until  a  willing  seller 
and  a  willing  buyer  have  come  to  terms. 

To  speak  of  promoting  freedom  and  lib- 
erty through  fair-housing  legislation  or  ju- 
dicial decree  is  to  engage  in  a  potentially 
disastrous  and  insidious  perversion  In  the 
meaning  of  the  basic  condition  of  a  good 
society,  the  condition  of  liberty. 

Also  Involved  in  the  "fair  housing"  de- 
cision was  as  flagrant  an  abuse  of  judicial 
authority  as  ever  the  Court  has  perpetrated. 
Unlike  with  the  issues  presented  In  the  school 
desegregation  and  reapportionment  cases,  the 
legislature  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
"fair  housing."  Yet  the  Court  saw  fit  on  the 
flimsiest  of  authority  to  supersede  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Lawyers  understand  full  well  that  courts 
engage  In  Judicial  legislation,  but  unless 
one's  objectivity  is  blurred  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  results  reached  in  this  particular  case, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  time  the 
Court  seemed  to  see  no  limit  to  its  self- 
assumed  role  of  alternate  legislature.  And 
this  by  the  least  democratically  constituted 
of  all  our  governmental  institutions. 

MORALITT    NOT   AT   ISSUE 

Lest  these  comments  on  the  "fair  hous- 
ing" decision  be  misconstrued,  they  go  only 
to  the  twisted  understanding  of  freedom 
and  the  expanded  role  of  the  Coiu-t  that  the 
decision  evinced.  As  such,  they  are  directed 
as  a  challenge  to  a  main  pillar  among  those 
giving  the  Warren  Court  a  "clvU  rights"  ap- 
pearance. Comment  is  not  being  offered  on 
any  moral  Issue  that  may  be  Involved  In  an 
Individual's  refusal  to  sell  based  simply  on 
the  color  or  creed  of  a  potential  purchaser. 
That  is  another  Issue. 

Where  the  retired  Chief  Justice  has  better 
earned  his  reputation  is  in  the  school  de- 
segregation, criminal  due  process  and  free 
speech  decisions.  By  relying  on  psychological 
and  sociological  evidence,  the  Court  ruled 
in  the  school  desegregation  case  of  1954  that 
separate  facilities  for  white  and  black  chil- 
dren were  inherently  unequal  and  harmful 
and  thus  deprived  the  latter  of  equal  treat- 
ment under  law.  Accepting  the  weight  of 
this  evidence,  it  effectively  put  an  end  to  an 
earlier  decision  from  the  Reconstruction  pe- 
riod by  saying  that  Its  test  of  equality  could 
not  be  met  through  segregated  facilities.  For 
this  reason  the  Court  banned  segregation  in 
public  educational  Institutions,  and  \ilti- 
mately  In  a  variety  of  other  public  facilities. 
But  it  did  so  in  a  reasonably  solid  legal 
fashion,  albeit  not  without  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  in  the  final  days 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  last  term  the  Court 
ruled  Illegal  the  exclusion  from  a  private 
club  of  persons  on  the  basis  of  race  or  re- 
ligion, its  action  clearly  bore  the  seeds  of 
authoritarian  Interference  with  private  con- 
duct. Even  one  of  the  Court's  long-standing 
champions    of    Integration    decisions    was 


prompted  to  write  that  the  Court's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Commerce  Clause  was  giving 
"the  Federal  Government  complete  control 
over  every  little  remote  country  place  of  rec- 
reation in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  every 
precinct  and  county  In  every  one  of  the  60 
states." 

Clear  strides  In  the  protection  of  the  Indi- 
vidual against  ruling  power  came  in  the  area 
of  criminal  procedure.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Warren  Court  has  here  suffered  its  most  hos- 
tile crtticlBm.  Some  aspects  of  these  decisions 
may  have  gone  too  far  in  protecting  criminals 
at  the  expense  of  the  public's  right  to  ade- 
quate and  effective  police  protection.  But  to 
rule  that  a  defendant  has  an  Inherent  right 
to  legal  counsel  and  to  exclude  in  criminal 
proceedings  evidence  obtained  In  violation  of 
due  process  are  noteworthy  accomplishments. 
Ironically,  so  far  as  concerns  the  reputation 
of  the  Warren  Court,  the  procedural  rights 
carved  out  for  the  Individual  in  this  area 
hopefully  are  not  ones  that  the  vast  majority 
may  expect  to  invoke.  They  are  nonetheless 
important,  and  the  fundamental  concepts 
underlying  these  decisions  are  not  at  war 
with  the  classic  political  philosophy  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  on  which  our  political  in- 
stitutions were  founded. 

Somewhat  the  same  comments  may  be 
made  concerning  the  free  speech  cases  of  the 
Warren  years,  since  most  of  them  Involved 
literature  of  questionable  quality  or  social 
value.  The  Court  has  taken  an  almost  ab- 
solutist approach  to  the  protection  of  speech, 
undoubtedly  more  iinder  the  influence  of 
Justices  Douglas  and  Black  than  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  Though  some  room  for  regulation 
through  censorship  was  carved  out  as  to  the 
commercialization  of  pornographic  materials, 
the  right  of  verbal  expression  was  well- 
guarded  by  the  Warren  Court. 

Missing  from  most  supporting  comments 
on  the  Warren  Court's  accent  on  the  individ- 
ual has  been  a  long  sequence  of  cases  where 
private  action  In  the  business  sector  has  suc- 
cvmibed  to  Government  power  abetted  by 
Warren  Court  decisions.  No  less  than  43  of  45 
cases  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  antitrust  field  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Government.  Not  aU  of  these  involved  a 
behemoth  of  Industry;  nor  were  they  neces- 
sarily helpful  to  Individual  citizens.  It  Is 
much  too  simple  to  dismiss  these  cases,  and 
othen  involving  Issues  of  property  rights, 
as  not  Indictments  of  the  Warren  reputation 
for  protecting  individuals  because  they  in- 
volved business  arrangements.  Business  ac- 
tivities are  a  matter  of  private  action  and  are 
entitled  to  consideration  In  the  array  of 
social  enterprises  carried  on  by  citizens  of  a 
state.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  restricted, 
an  issue  of  state  authority  against  private 
conduct  is  at  stake.  And  that  is,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  central  theme  of  civil 
rights. 

LONG-RANGE   CONSEQITENCES 

The  purpose  of  these  comments  has  been 
not  to  criticize  the  now  retired  Chief  Justice 
or  the  Court  over  which  he  has  presided.  In 
the  long  run.  the  reputation  of  Earl  Warren, 
or  for  that  matter  of  any  Chief  Justice,  Is  not 
important  to  the  country.  What  is  critical  is 
to  recognize  that  certain  long-range  conse- 
quences are  impUcit  in  every  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  nation's  highest  court,  and  that 
the  Implications  of  these  consequences  should 
constantly  be  weighed  against  the  libertarian 
objectives  of  our  Constitutional  system.  Do- 
ing this,  the  pK)pular  conception  of  the  War- 
ren Court  begins  to  waver. 

If  professor  Bork  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
Is  right  In  identifying  as  one  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Warren  Court  that  "It 
has  assumed  an  omnlcompetence  In  problems 
of  poUtical  philoac^hy,  economics,  race  rela- 
tions and  criminology  .  .  .  that  no  small 
group  of  men,  particularly  no  group  with 
very  limited  investigatory  faciUtles,  could 
conceivably  posaeas,"  then  the  power  that  this 
posture  presumes — taking  into  account  the 
historical  frailty  of  human  natiire  in  the 
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mlmiM  of  power— nUght  weU  prove  Inimical 
to  clvU  rtghu. 

Freedom  depends  upon  tbe  InaUtence  on 
limited  authority  m  those  who  govern;  yet 
m«ny  among  ua — Including,  It  aeems,  the  ac- 
tlTUts  of  the  Ckjurt  of  recent  yearn — appear  to 
be  moving  away  from  the  tenet  of  our  found- 
ing that  basic  human  freedoms  are  a  matter 
of  indefeasible  rtght  and  not  a  concession 
granted  by  ruling  authority. 

It  was  Voltaire  who  defined  freedom  as  a 
condition  of  fragmented  power,  a  perceptive 
observation.  Against  this  test— considered 
after  the  emotionalism  surroimdlng  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Warren  Court  has  worn  away 

the  reputation  of  the  Court  as  one  expanding 
the  right  of  private  action  may  not  lontt 
endure.  ,  " 
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national.  U.N.-fl>on«ored  declaration  or 
treaty  on  the  oceans. 

In  general.  Nations  should  agree  that, 
as  stated  in  my  resolution: 

The  exploration  and  use  of  ocean  space 
and  the  resources  In  open  space  shaU  be 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  In  the  In- 
terests of  all  mankind,  and  shall  be  the 
province  of  all  mankind. 
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PEACEFUL  USES  OP  CXJEAN  SPACE 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  the  adoption 
of  a  treafy"  governing  the  use  of  the  deep 
oceans  and  their  resources. 

The  draft  suggested  in  my  resolution 
is  broadly  modeled  on  the  treaty  relating 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which 
was  formulated  under  United  Nations 
auspices  in  19S7. 

Just  as  man  reaches  for  the  "oceans" 
of  the  moon,  so  does  he  probe  the  oceans 
of  earth.  But  there  are  no  international 
laws  which  regulate  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  deep  waters;  indeed 
in  that  area  we  have  a  potential  source 
of  great  conflict  among  nations. 

The  countries  of  the  world  now  look 
to  the  oceans  as  future  sources  of  food 
fuel,  and  a  host  of  other  commodities 
which  are  rapidly  vanishing  from  land 
sources.  Even  more,  the  world  waterways 
continue  to  fulfill  their  traditional  func- 
tion of  providing  an  extra  defense  for 
nations    against    attack.    However,    the 
wood  frigates  of  old  have  been  replaced 
by  nuclear-powered,  nuclear-armed  craft 
which  stalk  one  another  above  and  below 
the  ocean  surface.  There  is  the  danger, 
then,  of  an  underseas  arms  race  which 
would  push  mankind  even  closer  to  nu- 
clear disaster.  While  there  are  interna- 
tional agreements  to  regulate  arms  con- 
trol on  land,  there  are  none  which  ap- 
ply to  the  oceans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  considerations  have 
been  the  object  of  intensive  discussion 
m  the  United  Nations  during  the  past  2 
years;  this  discussion  has  been  of  great 
mterest  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  Chair,  and  to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  wUl  recaU 
last  December,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  formalized  its  concern  for 
this  issue  through  the  creation  of  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  beyond 
the  Lunits  of  National  Jurisdiction  As 
congressional  adviser  to  this  Committee 
I  have  been  especially  interested  in  its 
considerations  of  the  legal,  scientific 
and  humanitarian  principles  which 
ought  to  be  incorporated  into  an  inter- 


This  fundamental  principle  must  be 
recognized  if  we  are'  to  draw  benefits 
from  the  deep  oceans  rather  than  draw- 
ing a  new  field  of  conflict. 

It  is  also  urged  that  there  be  freedom 
of  scientiflc  Investigation  in  ocean  space 
and  that  States  should  facilitate  and 
encourage  international  cooperation  in 
such  investigation.  This  principle  must 
also  be  treated  as  basic  to  the  require- 
ments of  future  survival;  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  late  President  John  P 
Kennedy  eloquently  recognized  in  his  in- 
augural address : 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  won- 
ders of  science  Instead  of  its  terrors  To- 
gether, let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the 
deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean 
depths,  and  encourage  the  arts  and  com- 
merce. 

I  Should  like,  at  this  point,  to  compli- 
ment my  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  the  first 
in  Congress  to  prepare  a  draft  treaty  on 
the  oceans  and  to  introduce  it  in  the 
other  body.  I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
Senator  Pell  in  endorsing  the  concept 
of  such  a  treaty. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  what  is 
required  now  is  a  full  discussion  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  draft  treaty 
Neither  I  nor  any  Member  of  this  House 
can  be  in  a  position  to  approve  each  and 
every  draft  principle  in  the  resolution 
without  such  discussion.  A  full  consider- 
ation of  the  principles  here  presented 
must  take  place  as  weU  in  the  United 
Nations  Committee  and  within  our  own 
executive  branch,  in  this  way  we  wiU 
prepare  a  sound  base  for  the  future 
treaty. 

With  this  objective  in  mind.  I  have 
introduced  this  resolution.  Let  us  move 
toward  a  new  world  of  law  in  the  use 
of  our  ocean  depths. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.  Res.  478 
Whereas  the  development  of  modern  tech- 
mquee  for  the  exploration  of  the  deep  see 
and  the  exploitation  of  its  resources  carries 
with  U  the  threat  of  legal  confron^oTb^ 
tween  nations  of  the  world  over  the  owner- 
ship and  Jurisdiction  of  the  bed  of  the  deeo 
sea  and  the  superjacent  waters,  and  the  re- 
sources therein;  and 

1.,^^^*^  ****  '^"**  °^  anarchy  now  exists 
m  the  field  of  scientific  exploraUon  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  deep  sea  and  Its 
resources:   Now.  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  should 
make  such  efforts,  through  the  United  States 
delegations  to  the  United  Nations,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  place  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean 
Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jiu-is- 
dlction  for  its  consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  the  following  draft  resolution 
outlining  a  number  of  suggested  principles 
for  governing  the  activities  of  nations  in 
ocean  space: 


■DECLARATION  OF  LEOAL  PRINCIPLES 
OOVERNINO  ACXlVriUEB  OF  STATES  IN 
THE  EXPLORATION  AND  EXPLOITATION 
OF  OCEAN  SPACE 

"Preamble 
"The  General  Assembly, 

"Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  mankind  as  a  resuH  of  man's  ever- 
deepening  probe  of  ocean  space— the  waters 
of  the  high  seas,  including  the  superjacent 
waters  above  the  continental  shelf  and  out- 
side the  territorial  sea  of  each  nation,  and 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  of  the  high  seas  outside  the  area  of 
the  territorial  sea  and  continental  shelf  of 
ea«h  nation, 

"RecognUnng  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind  in  ocean  space  and  the  common 
interest  of  all  mankind  in  the  exploration  of 
ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  its  re- 
sources for  peaceful  purposes. 

Believing  that  the  threat  of  anarchy  exists 
In  the  exploraUon  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  and  its  resources, 

"Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  Interna- 
tional cooperaUon  In  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  its  resources 
for  peaceful  purposes, 

"Recalling  the  foiir  conventions  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  and  an  optional  protocol  of 
signature  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  which  agreements  were 
formulated  at  the  Umted  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  24  February  to  27  April 
1958.  and  were  adopted  by  the  Conference 
at  Geneva  on  29  April  1958, 

"Recalling  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including 
the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  which 
was  unanimously  endorsed  by  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2222  (XXI)  of  19  Decem- 
ber 1966  and  signed  by  sixty  nations  at  Wash- 
ington, London,  and  Moscow  on  27  January 
1967,  and  considering  that  progress  towards 
international  cooperation  in  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  its  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  the  rule 
of  law  In  this  area  of  himian  endeavor  is 
of  comparable  importance  to  that  achieved 
in  the  field  of  outer  space, 

"Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution 
2467A  (XXin)  of  20  December  1968.  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed 
and  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Umlts  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction, 

"Recognizing  that  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  are  imminent, 

"Believing  that  the  living  and  mineral  re- 
sources In  suspension  in  the  high  seas,  and 
In  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space,  are 
free  for  the  use  of  all  nations,  subject  to 
international  treaty  obligations  and  the  con- 
servation provisions  of  the  conventions  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  adopted  at  Geneva  on 
29  April  1958. 

"Convinced  that  International  agreement 
on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
States  In  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  ocean  space  and  its  resources  would  further 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind  and 
benefit  their  national  States. 

"Solemnly  declares  that  in  the  exploration 
of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation  of  Its 
resources  States  should  be  guided  bv  the 
following  principles: 

•I— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  APPLICABLE 
TO  OCEAN  SPACE 

"1.  The  exploration  and  use  of  ocean  space 
and  the  resources  In  ocean  space  shall  be 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  mankind,  and  shall  be  the  province 
of  all  mankind. 

"2.  Ocean  space  and  the  resources  in  ocean 
space  shall  be  free  for  exploration  and  ex- 
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ploltatlon  by  all  nations  without  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  In  accordance  with  Inter- 
national law,  and  there  shall  be  free  ac- 
cess to  all  areas  of  ocean  space. 

"3.  Ocean  space  is  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by 
means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

"4.  Then  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation In  ocean  space  and  States  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage  international  co- 
operation in  such  investigation,  but  no  acts 
or  activities  taking  place  pursuant  to  such 
investigation  shaU  constitute  a  basis  for  as- 
serting or  creating  any  right  to  exploration 
or  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  Its  re- 
sources. 

"5.  The  activities  of  States  In  the  explo- 
ration and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  its 
resources  shall  be  carried  on  In  accordance 
with  international  law,  including  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  principles 
set  forth  In  this  Declaration,  In  the  inter- 
est of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security  and  promoting  international  coop- 
eration and  understanding. 

"6.  States  bear  international  responsibil- 
ity for  national  activities  in  ocean  space, 
whether  carried  on  by  governmental  agencies 
or  non-governmental  entitles  or  nationals  of 
such  States,  and  for  assuring  that  national 
activities  are  carried  on  In  conformity  with 
the  principles  set  forth  In  this  Declaration. 
The  activities  of  non-governmental  entitles 
and  nationals  of  States  in  ocean  space  shall 
require  authorization  and  continuing  super- 
vision by  the  State  concerned.  When  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  In  ocean  space  by  an  In- 
ternational organization,  responsibUlty  for 
compliance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
this  Declaration  shall  be  borne  by  the  inter- 
national organization  Itself. 

"7.  In  the  exploration  of  ocean  space  and 
the  exploitation  of  its  resources,  States  shall 
be  guided  by  the  principle  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  and  shall  conduct  all 
their  activities  in  ocean  space  with  due  re- 
gard for  tbe  corresponding  interests  of  other 
States. 

"8.  States  shaU  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  any  person,  sea  vehicle,  or  facility 
found  In  ocean  space  in  danger  of  being  lost 
or  otherwise  in  distress. 

"9.  States  engaged  in  activities  of  explo- 
ration or  exploitation  in  ocean  space  shall 
Immediately  Inform  other  Interested  States 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  any  phenomena  they  discover  In 
ocean  space  which  could  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  the  life  or  health  of  persons  exploring 
or  working  in  ocean  space. 

"11— USE    OF   OCEAN    SPACE    EXCEPT 
SEABED  AND  SUBSOIL 

"1.  All  States  have  the  right  for  their 
nationals  to  engage  in  fishing,  aquaculture, 
in-solutlon  mining,  transportation,  and  tele- 
communication in  the  waters  of  ocean  space 
beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  any  State. 

"2.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  the  treaty 
obligations  of  each  State  and  to  the  Interests 
and  rights  of  coastal  States  and  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  fulfillment  of  the  conservation 
measures  required  in  the  agreement  entitled 
Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas', 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  tbe  Sea  at  Geneva  on  29  April 
1958. 

"3.  Any  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
States  with  respect  to  fishing,  acquaculture. 
in-solo'tlon  mining,  conservation,  and  trans- 
portation activities  of  States  in  the  high 
seas  shall  be  settled  In  accordance  with  all 
the  provisions  of  such  convention  setting 
forth  a  compulsory  method  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  questions.  The  provisions  of 
Article  27  and  Annex  4  of  the  Interziatlonal 
Telecommunication  Convention,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  21  December  1959,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable  to   any  disputes   which   may   artae 


betweoi    States    with    respect    to    telecom- 
mumcatlon  activities  In  the  high  seas. 
'•m— USE   OF  SEABED  AND   SUBSOIL   OF 
OCEAN  SPACE 

"1.  In  order  to  promote  and  maintain  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  exploration,  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources,  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space,  States 
shall  engage  in  such  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion only  under  licensee  Issued  by  a  tech- 
nically competent  licensing  authority  to  be 
designated  by  the  United  Nations,  and  to  be 
independent  of  any  State. 

"2.  The  natural  resources  referred  to  in  this 
Article  consist  of  the  mineral  and  other  non- 
living resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  to- 
gether with  living  organisms  belonging  to 
sedentary  species,  that  Is  to  say.  organisms 
which,  at  the  harvestable  stage,  either  are 
immobile  on  or  under  the  seabed  or  are  un- 
able to  move  except  in  constant  physical  con- 
tact with  the  seabed  or  the  subsoil. 

"3.  The  activities  of  nationals  and  non- 
governmental entities  of  States  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  such  areas  shaU  require  authorization  and 
continuing  supervision  by  the  State  con- 
cerned, and  shall  be  conducted  under  licenses 
Issued  to  States  making  application  on  be- 
half of  their  nationals  and  non-governmental 
entities.  When  such  activities  are  to  be 
carried  on  by  an  international  organization,  a 
license  may  be  issued  to  such  organization  as 
if  it  were  a  State. 

"4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  licensing 
authority  to  act  as  promptly  as  possible  on 
each  application  for  a  license  made  to  it.  In 
issuing  licenses  and  prescribing  regulations, 
the  licensing  authority  shall  apply  all  rele- 
vant provisions  set  forth  In  this  Declaration, 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  poten- 
tial Impact  on  the  world  market  for  each 
resource  to  be  extracted  or  produced  under 
such  license,  and  shall  apply  the  following 
criteria: 

"(a)  The  Ucense  Issued  by  the  licensing  au- 
thority shall  (i)  cover  an  area  of  such  size 
and  dimensions  as  the  licensing  authority 
may  determine,  with  due  regard  given  to 
providing  for  a  satisfactory  return  of  Invest- 
ment (11)  be  for  a  f>enod  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  with  the  option  of  renewal,  pro- 
vided that  operations  are  conducted  with  the 
approval  of  the  licensing  authority  (111)  re- 
quire the  payment  to  the  licensing  authority 
of  such  fee  or  royalty  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  lease  (Iv)  reqiUre  that  such  lease  will 
terminate  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ten  years  In  the  absence  of  operations  there- 
under unless  the  licensing  authority  approves 
an  extension  of  the  period  of  such  license, 
and  (V)  contain  such  other  reasonable  re- 
quirements as  the  licensing  authority  may 
deem  necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  and  to  provide  for  the  most 
efficient  exploitation  of  resources  possible, 
consistent  with  the  conservation  and  pre- 
vention of  the  waste  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  States  apply  for  li- 
censes to  engage  In  the  exploration  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoU  of  ocean  space  or  tbe  ex- 
ploitation of  its  natural  resources  In  the  same 
area  or  areas  of  ocean  space,  the  licensing 
authority  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
and  practicable,  encourage  cooperative  or 
joint  working  relations  between  such  States 
and  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  ocean 
space  shall  be  free  for  use  by  aU  States,  with- 
out discrimination  of  any  kind,  on  a  basis 
of  equality  of  opportvtnlty.  But,  If  it  proves 
impractical  for  the  license  to  be  shared,  the 
licensing  authority  shall  determine  which 
State  shall  receive  the  license  with  due  re- 
gard given  to  the  encouragement  of  the  de-  ' 
velopment  of  the  technologicaUy  developing 
States. 

"(c)  A  coastal  State  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 


of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  ad- 
jacent to  its  territorial  sea  and  continental 
shelf  and  this  interest  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  licensing  authority. 

"(d)  A  coastal  State  is  entitled  to  take 
part  on  an  equal  footing  in  any  system  of 
research  and  regulation  for  purposes  of  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  In  that 
area,  even  though  its  agencies  or  nationals 
do  not  engage  in  exploration  there  or  ex- 
ploitation of  its  natural  resources. 

"(e)  The  exploration  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  and  the  exploitation 
of  Its  natural  resources  must  not  result  In 
any  unjustifiable  interference  with  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  or  the  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea.  nor  result  in  any  inter- 
ference with  fundamental  oceanograpblc  or 
other  scientific  research  carried  out  with  the 
intention  of  open  publication. 

"(f)  A  State  or  International  organization 
holding  a  license  Is  obliged  to  undertake,  la 
the  area  covered  by  such  license,  all  appro- 
priate measures  lor  the  protection  of  the  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  sea  from  harmful  agents 
and  shall  pursue  its  activities  so  as  to  avoid 
the  harmful  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment of  such  area. 

"5.  Subject  to  appropriate  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  licensing  authority  and  to  the 
following  provisions,  a  State  or  International 
organization  holding  a  license  is  entitled 
to  construct  and  maintain  or  operate  on  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  ocean  space  Installa- 
tions and  other  devices  necessary  for  Its 
exploration  and  the  exploitation  of  its 
natural  resources,  and  to  establish  safety 
zones  around  such  installations  and  devices 
and  to  take  in  those  zones  measures  neces- 
sary for  their  protection : 

"(a)  The  safety  zones  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  may  extend  to  a  distance  of  500 
metres  radius  around  the  installations  and 
other  devices  which  have  been  erected, 
measured  from  each  point  of  their  outer  edge. 
Ships  of  all  nationalities  must  respect  these 
safety  zones. 

"(b)  Such  installaUons  and  devices  do  not 
possess  the  status  of  islands  and  have  no 
territorial  sea  of  their  own. 

"(c)  Due  notice  must  be  given  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  such  installations,  and  per- 
manent means  for  giving  warmng  of  their 
presence  must  be  maintained.  Any  installa- 
tions which  are  abandoned  or  disused  must 
be  enurely  removed  by  the  State  or  Inter- 
national organization  responsible  for  its 
construction. 

"(d)  Neither  the  Installations  or  devices, 
nor  the  safety  zones  around  them,  may  be 
established  where  interference  may  be  caused 
to  the  use  of  recognized  sea  lanes  essential 
to  international  conmierce  and  navigation. 

"6.  To  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  the  licensing  authority  shall  dis- 
seminate immediately  and  effectively  infor- 
mation and  data  received  by  It  from  license 
owners  regarding  their  activities  in  ocean 
space. 

"7.  If  a  license  owner  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  activity  or  experiment  planned  by 
it  or  its  nationals  or  nongovernmental  enti- 
ties in  the  area  covered  by  its  license  would 
cause  potentially  harmful  Interference  with 
activities  of  other  States  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  such  area  of 
ocean  space.  It  shall  undertake  appropriate 
international  consultations  and  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  licensing  authority  before 
proceeding  with  any  such  activity  or  experi- 
ment. Any  interested  State  which  has  reason 
to  believe  that  an  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  a  license  owner  would  cause  po- 
tentially harmful  Interference  with  activi- 
ties in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  submarine  areas  of  ocean  space  may 
request  consultation  concerning  the  activity 
or  experiment  and  submit  a  request  for  con- 
sideration of  its  complaint  to  the  licensing 
authority,  whlcb  may  order  that  the  activity 
or  experiment  shall  be  suspended,  modified. 
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or  prohibited.  Review  of  any  such  order  shall 
be  allowed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  12  through  16  of  this  Article. 
"8.  All  stations,  installations,  equipment, 
and  sea  vehicles,  machines,  and  capsules 
used  on  the  seabed  or  in  the  subsoil  of  ocean 
space,  whether  manned  or  unmanned,  shall 
be  open  to  representatives  of  the  licensing 
authority,  except  that  if  there  is  objection 
to  this  procedure  by  the  licensee,  such  fa- 
cilities shall  be  open  only  to  the  Sea  Guard 
of  the  United  Nations  as  set  forth  In 
Article  vn  of  this  Declaration. 

"9.  Whenever  a  license  owner  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license 
Issued  to  It  under  this  Article,  such  license 
may  be  canceled  by  the  licensing  authority 
upon  thirty  days  notice  to  the  license  owner, 
but  subject  to  the  right  of  the  license  owner 
to  correct  any  failure  of  compliance  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  be  specified 
by  the  licensing  authority,  and,  in  any  event, 
to  request  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
licensing  authority  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graplis  13  through  16  of  this  Article. 

"10.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  under 
this  Article  between  license  owners  and  the 
licensing  authority,  shall  first  be  submitted 
for  settlement  by  the  licensing  authority, 
which  shall  determine  its  own  procedure, 
assuring '6ach  party  a  full  opportunity  to 
benieard'and  to  present  its  case. 

"11.  In  all  cases  of  disputes  under  this 
Article,  whether  among  license  owners  or 
between  license  owners  and  the  licensing 
authority,  the  licensing  authority  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  awards. 

"12.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  under  this 
Article,  if  the  licensing  authority  shall  not 
have  rendered  Its  decision  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  or  if  any  party  to  a  dis- 
pute under  this  Article  desires  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  licensing  authority,  such  dis- 
pute shall,  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  par- 
ties, be  submitted  to  a  standing  review  panel 
which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  The  decision  of  the 
licensing  authority  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  parties  to  a  proceeding  before  it  un- 
less a  request  for  a  review  of  such  decision 
Is  made  under  this  paragraph  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  from  receipt  by  such  parties 
of  notice  of  such  decision. 

"13.  No  two  members  of  the  panel  may  be 
nationals  of  the  same  State.  No  member  may 
participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  If  he 
has  prevlovisly  taJten  part  In  such  case  in  any 
capacity  or  if  he  Is  a  national  of  any  party 
involved  in  the  case. 

"14.  Members  of  the  panel  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Court  shall  fix  the  salaries,  al- 
lowances, and  compensation  of  members  of 
the  panel.  The  expenses  of  the  panel  shall  be 
borne  by  each  party  to  proceedings  before  the 
panel  In  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Court. 

"15  The  panel  shaU  determine  its  own  pro- 
cedure, assuring  each  party  to  the  proceeding 
a  full  opportiinlty  to  be  heard  and  to  present 
Its  case. 

"16.  The  panel  shall  hear  and  dotermlne 
each  case  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  from 
receipt  of  a  request  for  review  of  such  case, 
unless  it  decides,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  limit  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  additional  days.  The  decision  of  the 
panel  shaU  be  majority  vote  and  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ing; exce^t^at  if  any  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing desires  review  of  the  decision,  or  If  the 
panel  has  failed  to  render  its  decision  within 
the  period  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  case  shaU  be  within  the  compiU- 
Bory  jTirlsdictlon  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  as  contemplated  by  paragraph  1  of 
Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
^urt  of  J\istlce,  and  may  accordingly  be 
brought  before  the  Court  by  an  appUcaUon 
made  by  such  party. 


"XV— USE  OP  SEABED  AND  SUBSOIL  OF 
OCEAN  SPACE  FOB  PEACEFUL  PUR- 
POSES ONLY 

"1.  The  seabed  and  subsoil  of  submarine 
areas  of  ocean  space  shall  be  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only. 
"2.  The  prohibitions  of  this  Article  shaU 

not  be  construed  to  prevent 

"(a)  the  use  of  military  personnel  or  equip- 
ment for  scientific  research  or  for  any  other 
peaceful  purpose; 

"(b)  the  temporary  use  or  stationing  of 
any  mUltary  submarines  on  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  if  such  submarines 
are  not  primarily  designed  or  intended  for 
use  or  stationing  on  the  seabed  or  subsoil 
of  ocean  space;  or 

"(c)  the  use  or  staUonlng  of  any  device 
on  or  in  the  seabed  or  subsoil  of  ocean 
space  which  is  designed  and  Intended  for 
purposes  of  submarine  or  weapons  detection 
identification,  or  tracking. 

"3.  All  States  shall  refrain  from  the  Im- 
placement  or  InstaUation  on  or  in  the  see- 
bed  or  subsoil  of  ocean  space  of  any  objects 
containing  nuclear  weapons  or  any  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  deetruotion.  or  the  station- 
ing of  such  weapons  on  or  in  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  of  ocean  space  In  any  other  manner. 
"4.   All   States   shall   furthermore  refrain 
from  causing,  encouraging,  or  in  any  way 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  actlvl- 
tiee  described  in  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
"5.  All  stations,  installations,  equipment 
and  sea   vehicles,   machines,   and   capsules' 
whether  manned  or  unmanned,  on  the  sea- 
bed or  in  the  subsoil  of  ocean  space  shall 
be  open  to  representatives  of  other  States 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  but  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  concerned.  Such  rep- 
resentatives  shall   give   reasonable   advance 
notice   of   a   projected    visit   in   order   that 
appropriate  consultaUons  may  be  held  and 
that  maximum  precautions  may  be  taken  to 
assure  safety  and  to  avoid  interference  with 
normal    operaUons    In    the    facility    to    be 
visited.    All    such    facilities    shall    be   open 
at  any  time  to  the  Sea  Ouard  of  the  United 
Nations  referred   to  in  Article  vn  of  this 
Declaration,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Security  Council  as  set  tortix  in  such  Article. 
"V— REGULATIONS  ON  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
RADIOACTIVE     WASTE     MATERIAL     IN 
OCEAN  SPACE  '!-**^»i^     m 
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such  purposes  to  encompass  an  area  greater 
than  the  area  (exclusive  of  territorial  sea) 
of  the  State  or  Island  to  which  It  is  adjacent 
Recognizing  the  desirability  of  achlevlne 
agreement  on  unsettled  questions  relating 
to  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf.  States  shall  accept  any  agreements 
which  may  be  reached  In  the  event  a  con- 
ference Is  convened  to  consider  such  ques- 
tions as  provided  for  In  Article  13  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  adopt- 
ed at  Geneva  on  29  April  1968;  and  wiy 
agreement  so  reached  shall  become  effective 
for  purposes  of  this  Declaration  when  ap- 
proved by  the  conference. 


"1.  The  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 
terial m  ocean  space  shaU  be  subject  to 
safety  retfulatlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  licensing  authority  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  ni  of  this  Declaration. 

"2.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
other  international  agreements  concerning 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  including  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  material  to 
which  au  of  the  original  parties  to  the' In- 
ternational agreement  implementing  these 
principles  and  parties,  the  rules  established 
under  such  agreements  shall  apply  in  ocean 
space.  ^^ 


"VI— LIMITS  OF  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
"Tp.  order  to  assure  freedom  of  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  ocean  space  and  its 
resources   as   provided   in   this   Declaration 
there  is  a  clear  necessity  that  fixed  limits* 
naust  be  set  for  defining  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  continental  shelf  of  coastal  States  For 
the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this  Declara- 
tion, the  term  'continental  shelf  is  used  as 
referring  (a)   to  the  seabed  and  subsoU  of 
the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea 
to  a  depth  of  660  metres,  or  to  a  distance  of 
50  mUes  from  the  baseUne  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured 
whichever  results  in  the   greatest   area  of 
continental  shelf,  (b)  to  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soU of  similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to 
the  coasts  of  Islands.  In  no  case,  however 
ShaU  the  continental  sheU  be  considered  for 


"VII — SEA  GUARD 
"1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  Declaration  there  shall  be 
established  as  a  permanent  force  a  Sea  Guard 
of  the  United  Nations  which  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  malntaUi  and 
enforce  international  compliance  with  these 
principles. 

"2.  The  Sea  Guard  shaU  be  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  consultation  with  the  llcenslnK 
authority  referred  to  in  Article  HI  of  this 
Declaration.  Paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
made  with  respect  to  the  Sea  Guard  The 
licensing  authority  shall  be  responsible  un- 
der the  Security  Council  for  the  supervision 
of  the  Sea  Guard  in  connection  with  the 
•performance  by  the  Sea  Guard  of  such  duties 
as  the  licensing  authority  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  assign  or  delegate  to  the  Sea  Guard 
for  purposes  of  the  implementation  of  Article 
in  of  this  Declaration. 

"3.  States  are  encouraged  to  provide  to  the 
sea  Guard  such  personnel  and  suitable  sci- 
entific and  sea  patrol  vessels  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  estabUshment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Sea  Ouard.  "«^i.c 

"Vni— NATIONAL  LAWS  TO  APPLY  TO 
CRIMES  IN  OCEAN  SPACE  PENDING 
INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT  ON  CODE 
OP  CRIMINAL  LAW 

"Pending  agreement  upon  an  Interna- 
tional code  of  law  governing  criminal  activi- 
ties m  ocean  space  and  the  institution  of  an 
appropriate  tribunal  with  Jurisdiction  over 
violations  of  such  code  of  law,  personnel  of 
States  and  non-governmental  entitles  of 
States  and  international  organizations  en- 
gaged in  activities  of  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion In  ocean  space  shaU  be  subject  only  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  which  they 
are  nationals  or  the  State  which  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  their  activities  in  respect  of 
all  acts  or  omission  occurring  while  they 
are  In  ocean  space,  vmless  otherwise  provid- 
ed for  by  international  law  or  in  this  Dec- 
laration; 

"Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  beyond 
the  Umlts  of  National  Jurisdiction  estab- 
J..ilf?  ^^  General  Assembly  resolution 
2467A  (XXni)  of  20  December  1968  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  international  agreement  to  Im- 
plement the  principles  set  forth  Ui  this  Dec- 
laration; 

"Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  to  report 
to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  progress  of  its  work  on 
such  draft  agreement." 


HEARINGS  ON  SHIPMENT  OP  LE- 
THAL NERVE  GAS  ACROSS  COUN- 
TRY BY  RAIL 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hl3  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  chair,  held  hearings  on  the  Army's 
proposed  shipment  of  lethal  nerve  gas 
across  the  country  by  rail.  Fortunately, 
the  subcommittee  has  been  successful 
in  urging  the  Army  to  follow  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  detoxifying  and  burning  the  gas 
at  the  various  storage  sites. 

But.  the  issue  of  nerve  gas  disposal 
continues  to  trouble  our  society.  Voices 
have  been  raised  throughout  our  Nation 
in  opposition  to  the  continuing  proposals 
to  ship  various  forms  of  the  gas,  con- 
tained in  canisters  or  rockets,  to  sea- 
board ports  for  dumping  in  the  ocean. 
The  international  implications  of  such 
ocean-dump  proposals  are  as  staggering 
as  the  threat  to  human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
eloquent  arguments  against  the  dumping 
proposals,  we  find  perhaps  the  most  ar- 
ticulate, sensitive,  and  perceptive  state- 
ments in  a  series  of  letters  I  received 
from  a  fourth-grade  elementary  school 
class  in  New  Providence,  N.J. 

The  teacher  of  that  class,  Mrs.  Albert 
Boyance,  conducted  a  discussion  of  cur- 
rent events  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
Army's  proposed  shipments  arose.  The 
children  in  the  class  concluded  that  the 
proposal  was  not  wise  and  wrote  to  me 
expressing  their  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  among  the  most 
moving  and  fascinating  letters  I  have 
ever  received.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Boyance 
must  be  congratulated  for  conducting 
this  discussion  on  public  affairs  and  in 
suggesting  the  letters.  But  what  is  truly 
inspiring  here  is  the  simple  eloquence 
and  concern  expressed  by  members  of 
the  class.  We  find  a  reverence  for  life 
wlilch  transcends  all  other  considera- 
tions. It  is  this  reverence  which  is  so 
tragically  absent  from  so  many  delibera- 
tions in  our  Government. 

If  there  is  a  generation  gap  here,  it 
Is  only  that  the  wisdom  In  these  letters 
is  far  beyond  the  years  of  their  authors. 
One  cannot  help  but  wish  that  our  own 
discussions  could  be  as  straightforward 
and  clear  as  those  of  this  fourth-grade 
class.  Here  we  find  no  statistics,  no 
charts,  no  computers,  no  chemical  anal- 
yses of  the  pros  and  cons  of  sending  the 
gas  up,  down,  or  straight  across;  rather, 
the  leitmotif  is  simple:  nerve  gas  is  dead- 
ly, and  deadly  materials  are  not  for 
dumping  in  the  ocean  or  transporting 
through  populated  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  simplicity  there  is  of- 
ten more  than  grace;  there  is.  Indeed, 
truth.  The  words  of  Mrs.  Boyance's  class 
say  it  all  better  than  I;  so,  I  am  placing 
the  text  of  these  letters  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  may  consider  the  pearls  of  wis- 
dom which  have  come  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  : 

NbW  PBOVmXMCE,   N.J., 

_.         „  Map  20.  1969. 

DKAK  Mb.  Gallaohkr:  I  am  very  worried 
about  them  putting  the  Nerve  gas  in  the 
ocean.  They  will  km  many  things  in  the 
ocean.  I  hope  they  change  their  minds  about 
the  nerve  gas. 

Thank  you. 

Kahen  Tdscano. 


New  PBOviDEircB,  N.J., 

May  20. 
DBAS  Mk.  Gaixaohbb:  This  nerve  gas  la 
very  dangerous.  I  think  you  better  stop  it 
now.  A  lot  of  lives  are  in  danger.  These  riots 
for  example,  some  people  could  smash  it. 
Why  couldn't  you  freeze  it?  Nobody  could 
smash  it  then.  But  please  do  something, 
ftom, 

Lauea  A.  Netill. 

New  PRovmENcB,  N.J., 

May  20,  1969. 
Deab  Ma.  Gallagrkb:  Our  foiuiA  grade  is 
very  interested  about  the  nerve  gas.  I  would 
be  very  happy  and  so  would  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple if  you  could  do  something  about  it. 
Because  a  great  deal  of  lives  are  in  danger. 
I  would  rather  have  them  take  it  apart  than 
lose  my  Ufe.  Maybe  we  could  get  a  paper 
started  and  have  people  sign  their  names. 
I  hope  you  will  do  something. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kathleen  A.  Hates. 

NEW  PROVmENCK,  N.J., 

May  21, 1969. 
Deab  Mb.  Oaixaqheb:  Could  you  find  out 
for  me  if  they  could  put  the  nerve  gas  some- 
where it  wouldn't  pollute  the  oceans  and  be 
a  danger  to  people's  lives?  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  this  affair.  I  think  that  others 
should  be  concerned  about  It,  too. 
Sincerely, 

Denise  Fuchs. 

New  Pbovidencx,  N.J., 

May  21. 1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Oaixaoher:  I  think  the  Army 
should  send  the  nerve  gas  to  a  woods  or  land 
that  Isn't  being  used  and  bury  it.  If  they 
put  it  In  the  ocean  people  won't  be  able  to 
swim  in  It. 

Yours  truly, 

Nanct  Ln>OT. 

New  PRovmENCE,  N.J., 

May  20, 1969. 
Dear  ME.  Gauaohee:  I  am  firmly  against 
the  shipment  of  nerve  gas  across  the  state. 
Especially  through  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  very 
populated  city  and  many  people  could  be 
killed  with  that  turn  In  the  railroad.  But  I 
suppose  railroad  is  the  cheapest.  I  presume 
that  the  army  doesn't  care  about  nature  and 
Just  has  to  have  money  In  their  pockets. 
Let  men  die  but  at  least  let  nature  live  on. 
But  man  wants  to  uve  too.  Why  take  the 
chance  of  all  death?  Stop  the  nerve  gas  ship- 
ment. I  want  all  forms  of  life  to  live  but  not 
with  poUutlon. 

Sincerely,  _ 

Lia  M.  Cooper. 

New  PRovn>ENCE,  N.J., 

May  20.  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Gallagher:  How  come  the  Army 
Is  shipping  nerve  gas  across  the  country?  If 
they  put  the  nerve  gas  in  the  ocean  it  wlU 
kill  the  fish  and  we  will  eat  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  right.  Do  you?  The  Army  has  not 
been  fair  to  their  coxmtry. 
What  If  a  can  of  nerve  gas  breaks? 
Yours  truly, 

Katdee  Faxucan. 

New  Pbovidbnce,  N.J. 

r^      .,      ^  Koy  20.  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Gallagher:  I  would  lUte  to  teU 
you  that  I  think  dxunplng  the  gas  In  the 
ocean  is  not  a  very  good  Idea.  It  could  klU 
all  the  fish  and  sea  turties  and  the  rest  of  the 
living  things  in  the  ocean.  And  we  couldnt 
go  swimming  any  more.  I  woiUd  like  it  if 
you  would  make  up  your  mind  which  one  of 
the  two  are  you  going  to  do.  I  would  rather 
you  to  break  it  down  so  It  will  then  be  harm- 
less, to  animals,  plants,  and  especlaUy  to  peo- 

Slncerely  yours, 

Meo  Moronst. 


19141 

N»w  Provdencb,  NJ., 
D«.  MR.  Gallagher:  WheJ^hey^'s^rtb. 
bu?r^>,*°'**i?''  '*°*"  »>""»  open  OT  tS^y 

Sk?trgr:pir°"^'*  "^ '"°"'  ^vsabi?s 

sincerely, 

MiCHAL  Radom. 

New  PRovn>ENCE,  N  J 

r«^  MR.   Gallagher:    I   JS;1iirt^e 
state.  The  Army  should  neuti-allze  it  where 
Yoxirs  truly. 

Brad  Toiclinsoh. 

New  Provtoence,  n  j 

DEAR  MR.  Gallagh^.:  I  am  v^^  con^Jmed 

to  put  nerve  gas  in  the  ocean  Just  think 
how  would  they  like  it  if  th^  w^  a^ 
and  someone  came  along  and  d'^m?^  ne^e 
gas  near  you  and  you  died    Whv  can^:  tV^! 

It  wlU  pollute  the  water  too       '   "  •>"**  '"^• 
Sincerely, 

Rachael  Roberts. 

New  Providence,  N  J 

DEAR  MR.  Gallagher:  I  do  SZ^'Lt 
the  Army  should  dump  thrn«^e  eTf  *?k  * 
e^  b«=»f^  it  wlU^l  torpeo^pfe 'w^^ 
they  go  swimming  and  It  will  km  tK„ 
weed  too.  And  it  ^n  kS/thrSh 'i^d'^^^u 
not  have  any  more  fish  to  eat 
Yours  truly, 

Ruth  Ann  Faragi. 
New  PRoviDEircE.  N.J., 
t.,^  ^-  °*^OHn:  Our  class  ^Jf^n 

ti^.?t  J  i^*^**"  ^^''y  «*>o"l<l  be  able  to 
t^a  r^^^,S°  *^**  '*  '^o^d  iiot  hurt  any^ 
thing.  I  would  like  you  to  use  your  inffueSL 

then  dumping  It  in  the  ocean.  ^^ 

Mart  Stashbik. 

SuMMrr,  NJ., 

Dear  Mr.  Gallagher:  I  would  be'elad  If 
you  could  tell  me  about  the  nerve  gM%,s 

^LZT  ^^Tl"  '°  *^«  ocean  bl"som: 
n.^.^1"^  *  "^'^^^  *'<^«'  break  the  can.  But 
What  will  happend  if  they  bum  the  ms7    I 

L^hl^>,^'  ^^'  °"'  ««*«  poUutTon^ln  thj 
air  Which  we  don't  need.  After  years  to  come 
the  ocean  can  get  poUuted.  So  I  would  like 
to  know  why  it  can't  be  stopped. 

Peter  Paul  Secoli  n. 

New  PBovmENCE,  N.J., 

May  20, 1969 
*vr^.         '■  ^°  *'•*"  ^«  ^e™  talking  about 
the  shipment  of  nerve  gas.  I  think  that  they 
should  break  it  down  into  something  useful 

??.*7k  *iu''*  **  '**"*  ''""^y  "•  They  said 
that  by  the  time  the  cans  deteriorated  the 
nerve  gas  would  be  destroved.  Why  take 
chances?  if  it  wasn't  destroyed  by  the^ 

iT^.Y^^'kP^""'*  *"  ">"  ^""^^  1°  tL  world 
llttie  by  littie.  VUHy  risk  the  whole  world  if 
the  nerve  gas  can  be  deeti^yed  in  another 
way? 

DAvm  Smith. 

New  Providence,  N  J., 

JIfay  21, 1969 
Dkab  Mb.  Gallagher:  About  the  nerve  gas 
Why  can't  the  army  keep  it  where  it  U7 
Also  I  read  m  the  paper  that  the  nerve 
gas  can  be  made  so  It  is  not  harmful  but  It 
wlU    cost   about  a   million   doUars.   Which 
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would  they  rather  have  people  die  or  use  a 
million  dollars?  I  think  they  should  think 
about  that.  I  think  somebody  that  coiild  do 
something  about  this  should  read  this  let- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jantt  Stumpf. 


Nkw  Piovidkncs,  N.J., 

May  20. 1969. 
DsAB  Mb.  Oallaohxk:  I  think  It  Is  terrible 
for  the  army  to  dump  the  nerve  gas  into  the 
ocean.  Anything  could  happen.  If  the  con- 
tainer broke  it  might  kill  the  fish  and  other 
life  under  the  ocean  if  it  got  that  far.  It 
might  break  on  the  train  and  kill  other 
people.  I  think  you  should  use  your  influence 
to  make  them  think  about  other  ways  to 
dlsftose  of  It  before  it's  too  late.  Thank  you. 
Your  friend, 

Eileen  Arnold. 


Nrw  Providence,  N.J., 

May  21, 1969. 
Dkae  Ma.  Oaixaoheb  :  I  am  concerned  about 
the  nerve  gas  travels.  I  don't  think  that  it  is 
safe  to  put  it  In  the  ocean.  I  think  that  it 
could  make  water  pollution.   I   think  that 
they  should  think  more  about  it. 
Smcerely, 
—  Janet  Winkelman. 

New  Providence,  N.J., 

May  20,  1969. 
Dear  Sir  :  That  nerve  gas  is  getting  to  be  a 
problem.  I  think  we  should  bum  it.  If  they 
put  It  into  space  It  might  land  on  aomethlng 
and  blow  up.  And  we  might  live  there  some 
day.  They  ahouldn't  put  it  in  the  sea  because 
there  are  so  many  things  in  the  sea  it  all 
might  blow  up!  Only  one  thing  about  burn- 
ing it,  it  might  blow  up! 
From, 

Deirore  Qeddis. 

New  PaovnnNcx,  N,J. 

May  20,  1969. 
Dear  Mx.  Gallagher:  I  think  if  they 
dimiped  the  nerve  gas  in  the  water  the  cans 
would  open  and  the  flsh  may  drink  it  then 
the  men  that  catch  th«  fish  may  get  sick  and 
may  die. 

Mart  Jane  Natale. 

New  Providence,  N.J., 

May  20.  1969. 
OcAR  Mr.  Qallagher:  How  come  you  can't 
make  the  nerve  gas  into  something  useful 
or  burn  It  or  find  some  way  to  destroy  it? 
Because  if  sotne  cans  are  broken  some  people 
oould  die.  That  is  not  very  good  to  ship  It 
acroes  Elizabeth  or  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Steve  Clyde. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SntES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkrt)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Carxt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  Thursday,  July  10,  1969,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  July 
14,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmait,  for  60  minutes  on  July  14, 
and  60  minutes  on  July  15,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  HALPnur,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Satlor,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNBs  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalkz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  for  30  minutes,  on 
JuJ^  15. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jo^TEs  of  Tennessee)  to  have  5  legislative 
days  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
special  order  given  by  Mr.  Diggs  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 
Mr.  KlTYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  V/lsconsin  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee: ) ) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  C^^JLVER. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Gaydos  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Annitnzio  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MxTRPHY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.    EviNs    of    Tennessee    in    four 
Instances. 
Mr.  Rbuss  In  six  instances. 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  RooNBT  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Bogos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Moorheao  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4153.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  eetab- 
llshments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  14,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  under  Public  Law  480  in  May 
and  June  1969  for  foreign  currencies,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  "Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  an  Antl- 
deflclency  Act  violation  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  666(1)  (2)); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  and  other 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  Volunteers  In  the  Park 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  property  adjacent 
to  the  Ford's  Theatre  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  award- 
ing of  the  Young  American  Medals  for 
Bravery  and  Service  for  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  em- 
ployees by  amending  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committer  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 


for  printing  and  referoice  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TBAGUE  of  Tesaa:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  H.R.  119B9.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  the  rates 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educational  as- 
sistance, and  special  ti<alnlng  allowance  paid 
to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  undM'  such 
chapters;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
360) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  H.R.  12781.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
pxirpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-361).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  257.  A  bill  to  ppoMbit  the 
intimidation,  coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a 
person  officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious 
service  or  ceremony  in  a  church  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  91-362).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltunbia.  H.R.  4183.  A  bill  to  provide  that 
the  widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  memlier  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  Dlatrlot  of  Columbia 
who  married  such  officer  or  member  after  his 
retirement  may  qualify  for  survivoie  benefits; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-363).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  4184.  A  bill  to  equalize  the 
retirement  benefits  for  officers  and  memliers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-364).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  H.R.  6947.  A  Wll  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  and  other  b\islneee  offices 
of  foreign  governments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
365 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMILIiAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  9548.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 16-503  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
with  re^>ect  to  exemptions  from  attachment 
and  certain  other  process  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  91-366).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  9649.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
aot  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved May  23,  1918,  as  amended;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-367).  Refererd  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla.  H.R.  9561.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White 
House  Police  force  to  participate  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  Band,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-368).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMIUjAN:  Committee  on  the  Dl«trlct 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  9553.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Colxmibla  Mlnlmvun  Wage  Act  to 
authorize  the  computation  of  overtime  com- 
pensation for  hoepltal  employees  on  the  basis 
of  a  14-day  work  period  (Rept.  No.  91-369). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  DIstrlot 


of  Columbia.  H.R.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
12,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a 
limitation  of  actions  for  actions  arising  out 
of  death  or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or 
unsafe  ImprovNnent  to  real  property  (Rept. 
No.  91-370) .  Referred  to  the  Ho\ise  Calendar. 
Mr.  McMillan  :  CTommlttee  on  the  DIstrlot 
of  ColumMa.  HR.  1783.  A  bUl  to  Inoorponute 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-371).  Referred  to 
the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bbat, 
Mr.  RouDKBUSR,  Mr.  Mters,  and  Mr. 

LAKDCaSBE)  : 

H.R.  12721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HJl.  12722.  A  bill  to  establish  a  committee 
to  examine  the  oversea  information  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelg;n 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

Hit.  12723.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
benefits  are  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  survivors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  12724.  A  bUl  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 

UJt.  12726.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amoxints  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purposes 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  c:k)mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Andrtws 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Frixoel,  and  Mr.  Bxall  of  Mary- 
land): 

HJl.  12726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exam- 
ination of  U.S.  Government  public  Infcwma- 
tlon  activities  In  foreign  countries;   to  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KTIiBERO: 

H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H3. 12728.  A  bUl  to  end  discrimination  in 
the  availability  of  Federal  crop  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

HJl.  12729.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  bis  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

HJt.  12730.  A  bill  to  continue  certain  rules 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay;  to  the  Cconmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

RJl.  12731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6723(b) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
length  of  service  required  by  teachers  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  are  paid  to  first 
poet  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Opw^tloas. 


CXV- 


HJt.  13782.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  the  Passage  Key  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Florida  as  "wilderness";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Amrnmio) : 
HJl.  12733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(d) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  12734.  A  bill  to  amend  thriSocial  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HH.  12736.  A  bUi  to  provide  that  the  mnn- 
bership  of  local  selective  service  lx>ard8  re- 
flect the  ethnic  and  economic  nature  of  the 
areas  served  by  such  boards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12736.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12737.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  deaUng  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJi.  12738.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  83. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivtw  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  j>erBon  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member 
to  designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if 
predeceased  by  the  person  named  as  sur- 
vivor at  the  time  ox  retirement;  to  the  Ckxn- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  S»vice. 

HJl.  12739.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increased  au- 
nulUes  under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJfl.  12740.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  Anthony  Sadowskl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  12741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  $6,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment anniilty  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
HJl.  12742.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
HJl.  12743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  clarifying  the 
definition  of  conscientious  objector  so  as  to 
specifically  include  conscientious  objection 
to  military  service  in  a  particular  war  and 
to  remove  the  requirement  of  religious  train- 
ing and  beUef;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ASPINALL,  Mr.  Dttlski,  Mr.  Gakicatz, 
Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Rivxas,  Mr.  Teacup  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bkall  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Blackbttsn,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Cowcn,  Mr.  ORonM,  Mr.  Hal- 
pkrn,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mdosh,  Mr.  Mess, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Wiixiams,  Mr.  Wt- 
ux,  Mr.  AoAia,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee,  Mr.  ANoarwa 
of    North    Dakota,    and    Mr.    Ash- 

BSOOK)  ; 

H.R.  12744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  clad  silver  dollais  bearing  the  likeness  of 
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the  lat«  Dwlght  David  Elaenliower:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ranving  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Atmks,  Mr.  BAXoro,  Mr.  BxiCHn,  Mr. 
BsuT,  Mr.  Brrrs,  Mr.  BuBm,  Mr. 
Brat,  Mr.  Baooiomj),  Mr.  Baors- 
MAN.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Burkk  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Ut»h,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Ckdkrberg,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.  Mi.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
lier,   Mr.    CONABLE,     Mr.     COUORUN, 

Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Cunningbam,  mnd 

Mr.  Dellenback  ) : 

HJl.  12745.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 

Of  clad  sliver  dollars  bearing  the  likeness  of 

the  late  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower;    to  the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dknnet,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  De- 
VTNB,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edmundson,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 

ESHLEMAN,     B4r.     PiNDLEY,     Mr.    PiBH, 

Mr.  Plynt.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Foreman, 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Good- 
ling.   Mr.   Grover,   Mr.  Gubser,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Hicks.  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Johnson    of    California,    and    Mr 
King) : 
H.R.  12740.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  eJad  sHver  dollars  bearing  the  Ukeneee  of 
the  late  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower:   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    McCLURE    (for   hlmaelf,   Mr. 
Kleppb,  Mr.  KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.  Langen.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
<  Mr.    LuKENs,    Mr.    MacGregor,    Mr. 

McCloskey,    Mr.    McCulloch.'    Mr. 
McDadx,    Mr.    McDonald    of   Mlch- 
gan,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mrs. 
May,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr. 
Michel,   B4r.   Miller   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
MizELL,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Mt- 
«Rs,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Nichols)  : 
HJl.  12747.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  clad  sUver  dollars  bearing  the  llke- 
'  ness  of  the  late  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ot- 
SEN,  Mr.  Peixy,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock. Mr.  Price  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mrs.  Reid  of  DUnols,  Mr.  Rei- 
rzL,   Mr.   Rhodes.   Mr.   Riecle.   Mr. 
Rocxas  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roonet  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rxjppe,  Mr.  Sand- 
man, Mr.  Schadebehg,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York,  Mr! 
Snyder.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.  Steigeh  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  12748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  clad  sliver  dollars  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  the  late  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   McCLURE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Stuckey,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin.   Mr.    TuNNEY,    Mr.   Ullman, 
Mr.  Utt.  Mr.  Wampleb.  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.     Watson,     Mr.     Weickeb,     Mr. 
Whitehubst,  Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson.   Mr.   Winn,  Mr.  Wold,   Mr 
Wright.  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Wyman.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Zwach.  Mr.  Mailliard, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Qute)  • 
HR.  12749.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  clad  silver  dollars  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  the  late  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  12750.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit 
the  granting  of  reduced-rate  transportation 
to  guides  or  dog  guides  accompanying  to- 
tally  blind   persons:    to   the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.         I 
By  Mrs.  MINK:  | 

H.R.  12751.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
to  ban  glue  and  paint  products  containing 
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tozlc  Boivefnts;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
HJt.  12762.  A  bill   to  amend  the  FMeral 
Property  and  Administrative  Service*  Act  of 
194fl  with  req>ect  to  donable  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purpoeee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  12753.  A   WU   to   amend   the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act,  as  ameoided. 
to  require  that  the  label  of  drug  containers, 
as  dispensed  to  the  patient,  bear  the  estab- 
lished name  of  the  drug  dispensed;   to  the 
Committee  cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12754.  A    bUl    to   provide    additional 
protection  for  the  righto  of  partidpanto  In 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for   pension   and    profit-sharing  retirement 
plan  vesting  and  fimdlng,  to  eetabUsh  a  pen- 
sion plan  reinsurance  program,   to  provide 
for  portability  of  pension  credlto,  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  the  administration  of  pen- 
sion  and   other  employee  benefit  plans,   to 
establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  12755.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  certain 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  under  con- 
tracts of  employment,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  12756.  A    bill    to   requirw   that   State 
plans  under  tlUes  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  rental  hoiaslng  occupied  by  recipients 
of  assistance  imder  such  titles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  12757.  A    bill    to    amend    the   act   of 
August  31.  1964,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Allegheny  Portage  RaUroad  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown  Flood 
NaUonal  Memorial  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Skubitz)  : 
H.R.  12758.  A  WU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  Volunteers 
in  the  Park  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  12759.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
such  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  certain  ammiinition 
for  rifies  or  shotguns;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HR.  12760.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    CHARLES   H    WILSON- 
HR.  12761.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Joint 
Committee    on    Environmental    Quality    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  12762.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1  200  the  perfonal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  12763.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  His- 
toric Naval  Ships  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr      BUSH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Fisher,   and   Mr.   Roberts)  : 
H.R.  12764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 


Lands  Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  cer- 
tain States  as  being,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act,  the  coastline  as  It  existed  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
HJl.  12766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high-timber-yleld  fund 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  12766.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  clad  silver  dollars  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  the  late  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv 
ByMr.  GAYDOS: 
HJl.  12767.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  12768.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(d) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  12769.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment;   to  the   Conmilttee   on   Government 
Operations. 

HJl.  12770.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
^  age  and  blindnees) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meanb. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Henderson)  ■ 
HJl.  12771.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the    cargo-preference    laws    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  liANDOREBE: 
HJl.  12772.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DxviNK) : 
HJl.  12773.  A  blU  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Farb- 
stein,  Mr.   Fbasxb,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Hech- 
iJ»    of    West    Virginia,    and    Mr. 
Leggett) : 
HJl.  12774.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
and  maintaining  a  raUonal  relaUonshlp  be- 
tween building  code  requirements  and  build- 
ing technology  in  the  United  States,  through 
the  estabUshment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences  which  can  establish  stand- 
ards and  make  defimtlve  technical  findings 
available  to  all  sectors  of  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Lowenstein,    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Olsxn,  Mr.  Ottinceb,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 
Whalen  ) : 
H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
and  maintaining  a  rational  relationship  be- 
tween building  code  requirements  and  build- 
ing technology  in  the  United  States,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences  which  can  estabUsh  stand- 
ards and  make  definitive  technical  findings 
available  to  all  sectors  of  industry  and  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  employees  in  the  postal  field 
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service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  12777.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Federal 
employees'  pay  comp>arabllity  system  by  ad- 
justments m  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
employees  holding  f>oeitions  under  ^ther  the 
claaslfled  general  schedule,  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  or  under  section 
412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  But- 
ton,  Mr  Clark,  Mr.   Conyxrs,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.   Dent, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Pul- 
>  TON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hels- 
TOSKi,   Mr.   Johnson   of  California, 
and  Mr.  Kluczynski)  : 
H.R.  12778.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Opemtlons. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD  Of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Pettis.  Mr. 
POWK.L,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pucin- 
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SKI,  Mr.  RsES,  Mr.  St  Oebmadt.  Mr. 
TBBif AM.  Mr.  Thompsok  of  N«w  Jer- 
sey, lAr.  Waldh.  Mr.  Obablcb  H.  Wn.- 
soir,    M^.     MdOuixocH.     and     Mr. 
WouT) : 
HJl.  12779.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Ocxnmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  12780.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  and  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  air- 
ports, airport  terminals,  and  related  facllltlee. 
to  provide  relief  of  congestion  at  public  air- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  12781.    A   Mil   making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 
ByMr.  DOWNING: 
H.J.  Res.  812.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and    women;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITHHURST: 
H.J.  Res.  813.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative  to 
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equal  rlghfts  for  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
B.  Res.  478.  Resolution  to  exprees  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  make  all  necessary  efforts  to 
place  before  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Juris- 
diction a  resolution  endorsing  basic  prtn- 
cifrfes  for  governing  the  activities  of  nations 
In  ocean  space;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
AfltLlrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  ; 

ByMr.  OORMAN:  { 

HJl.  12782.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  of 
U.8.  Letters  Patent  No.  2,579304;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  12783.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tuneo 
Yamada;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  12784.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Joe^>h 
C.     Petrlck;     to     the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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STEMMING  THE  TIDE  OP 
POPULATION  GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  Representative  George  Bush 
and  60  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  in 
a  display  of  political  and  ideological  non- 
partisanship  rare  in  congressional  an- 
nals, joined  me  in  sponsoring  a  popu- 
lation bill  designed  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  coordinated,  comprehen- 
sive, and  effective  population  policy 
which,  if  enacted,  will  establish  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  move  to  curtail  uncontrolled 
population  growth  at  home.  The  meas- 
ure was  sponsored  by  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Ttdings,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  and 
22  of  his  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 

It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the  scope 
of  the  problem,  of  great  import  and  con- 
sequence nationally,  wsis  worldwide  in 
nature.  If  present  population  growth 
continues  unabated,  the  present  world 
population  of  31/2  billion  will  double  to 
7  billion  by  the  year  2000.  Even  more 
critical  is  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  this 
increase  will  occur  in  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  In  low-income 
countries,  population  is  doubling  every 
25  years  or  less.  This  means  currently 
available  and  new  education  and  hetilth 
facilities  will  be  imme<Uately  subjected 
to  intolerable  burdens,  and  indeed,  will 
be  inadequate  as  soon  as  built.  Resources 
needed  for  industrial  development  will 
have  to  be  diverted  to  meet  ever  increas- 
ing needs  of  people  who  are  undernour- 
ished, undereducated,  undertrained,  and 
unemployed — living  in  the  kind  of  squal- 
or most  Americans  cannot  even  begin 
to  imagine.  Rapid  population  growth 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  improve 


conditions  of  the  poor  in  underdeveloped 
ooimtries  by  nullifying  any  chance  to 
increase  per  capita  income.  Unrestrained 
population  growth  is  indeed  the  tread- 
mill which  undermines  all  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings in  most  parts  of  this  planet. 

A  distinguished  panel  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  prepared 
£in  excellent  report  on  the  world  popula- 
tion situation  which  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  indeed  of  every  Amer- 
ican. The  panel  was  chaired  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  m,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
consisted  of  an  impressive  group  of  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  and  professionals, 
including  former  Budget  Director  David 
Bell,  Director  of  AID  John  A.  Hannah, 
former  President  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment George  D.  Woods,  and  others. 
The  report  does  an  excellent  job  in  de- 
fining the  problem,  pointing  up  the  need 
for  action  and  setting  forth  reasons  for 
involvement  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  U.N.  system.  It  establishes  a  popula- 
tion commissioner  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
national administrator  of  population  pro- 
grams. It  describes  the  activities  of  a 
variety  of  United  Nations  agencies  for- 
mulating policies  which  can  be  relevant 
and  acceptable  to  participating  member 
nations  and  which  policies  would  be  ex- 
ecuted by  participating  governments.  It 
sets  forth  the  type  of  programs  that  could 
be  undertaken  in  the  areas  of  technical 
assistance,  training,  and  operational  re- 
search projects.  It  points  up  the  need  for 
meaningful  research  and  notes  the  con- 
tribution that  could  be  made  by  the  U.N. 
system  to  a  comprehensive,  balanced,  co- 
ordinated population  program. 

This  report  is  most  timely.  Both  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  and  World  Bank 
President  Robert  S.  McNamara  have 
sounded  warnings  about  the  crisis  we 


face  throughout  the  world.  Secretary 
General  Thant  gives  us  10  years  to  re- 
verse the  world  pcH^ulation  growth  before 
it  becomes  an  irreversible  and  unman- 
ageable catastrophe.  Mr.  McNamara 
called  the  situation  one  of  "dynamic 
misery,  continuously  broadened  and 
deepened  by  a  population  growth  that 
Is  totally  unprecedented  in  history." 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
careful  reading  of  the  national  policy 
panel  report.  In  my  judgment  it  reflects 
a  sober  analysis  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem confronting  us  next  to  the  elusive 
attainment  of  world  peace.  The  report  is 
moderate,  politically  feasible  and  a  use- 
ful guide  to  the  architects  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Within  the  near  future  I  will  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  make 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  summary  and 
recommendation  of  the  panel  follows: 

The  Panel  believes  that  high  fertility  and 
high  rates  of  population  growth  impair  In- 
dividual rights.  Jeopardize  national  goals 
and    threaten   International    stability. 

The  Panel  believes  that  aU  governments 
In  developed  and  developing  countries 
should  attempt  to  ensure  that  their  peoples 
have  knowledge  of  and  access  to  family  plan- 
ning information  and  services,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  such  governments  need 
policies  Intended  to  reduce  the  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth. 

The  Panel  welcomes  the  Increasing  level 
of  bilateral  commitments  in  the  field  of 
population  and  family  planning  and  hopes 
that  through  discussions  in  forums  like 
OECD,  existing  and  potential  donor  coun- 
tries may  decide  to  devote  even  greater  re- 
sources to  these  activities. 

The  Panel  beUeves  that  the  UN  system 
has  a  legitimate  concern  with  the  popula- 
tion problem  and  is  uniquely  quaUfied  to 
make  an  imftortant  practical  contribution 
towards  its  solution. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  has  an  especially  important 
role  to  play  in  support  of  national  family 
planning  programs  and  should  make  a  majiv 
effort  in  this  1 
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The  Panel  believes  that  the  precondition 
for  successful  UN  system  action  Is  radical 
upgrading  in  the  priority  accorded  to  popu- 
lation activities  by  the  agencies  involved 
and  that  this  can  be  achieved  through  a 
aeries  of  feasible  and  realistic  programs. 

The  Panel   therefore   recommends: 

(1)  that  a  Commissioner  for  Population 
be  appointed  within  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  and  a  high-calibre  staff 
recruited;  that  the  Commissioner — acting 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Administrator 
of  UNDP — have  the  central  role  in  plannmg 
and  coordinating  UN  system  assistance  to  the 
population  programs  of  member  govern- 
ments; and  that,  in  this  work,  he  report 
to  the  Governing  Council  of  the  UNDP. 

(2)  that  the  Commissioner  for  Popula- 
tion be  responsible  for  handling  the  Popu- 
lation Trust  Fund  recently  established  by 
the  Secretary-General;  that  all  decisions 
concerning  budgets  and  work  programs 
financed  from  the  Population  Trust  Fund 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Special  Population  Conunlttee  of 
the  UNDP  Governing  Council,  the  member- 
ship of  which  Committee  would  be  drawn 
from  those  countries  which  have  made  con- 
tributions to  the  Population  Trust  Fund  and 
from  those  cotintries  which  wish  to  receive 
assistance.. from  it;  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioner— with  similar  approval  of  the  Special 
Population  Committee — have  authority  to 
allocate  funds  to  UN  agencies,  other  bodies 
outside  the  UN  system  or  directly  to  govern- 
ments. 

(3)  that  the  Commissioner  for  Population 
have  responsibility  for  the  Impletnentation 
and  expediting  of  projects  financed  from  the 
Population  Trust  PxiruA  as  well  as  population 
projects  financed  from  the  regular  resources 
of  the  UNDP. 

(4)  that  provided  this  system  of  strong 
central  coordination  and  direction  Is  wn'klng 
sxicceesfuily,  the  Population  Trust  Fund  be 
expanded  from  its  present  level  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  $100  million  a  year  by  the  end  of  a 
three-year  period,  thxia  permitting  a  meaii- 
Ingful  multilateral  commitment  in  Che  pop- 
ulation field  and  providing  a  real  Incentive 
to  the  governments  assisted  to  develop  effec- 
tive and  imaginative  projects. 

(5)  that  the  Cammlseloner  tar  Population 
be  prepxared  :»  sponsor  or  support  projecta 
extending  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  pop- 
ulation and  family  planning  programs,  such 
as  the  training  of  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel;  family  planning  components  of 
health  facilities;  the  use  of  mase-cotnmunl- 
cation  techniques;  the  manufacture  of  con- 
traceptive materials;  the  establishment  of 
special  population  study  centers  as  weU  as 
ongoing  atatistical  census  and  demographic 
work. 

(6)  that  the  Commissioner  for  Population 
devote  substantial  resources  from  the  Pop- 
ulation Trust  Fund  to  the  support  of  re- 
search into  better  methods  of  fertility  con- 
trol into  the  operation  of  family  planning 
programs  and  into  the  relatlonsiblp  between 
population  policy  and  development  policy. 

(7)  that  the  Ooznmlssloner  for  Population 
senfe  as  a  principal  representative  of  the 
UN  in  those  intergovernmental  torxuns  where 
population  policies  and  programs  are  or 
should  be  under  discussion,  such  as  meet- 
ings of  the  UN  and  its  Specialized  Agencies, 
the  World  Bank's  Consortia  and  Consulta- 
tive Groups,  the  Inter- American  Committee 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP),  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  of 
OECD,  the  Regional  Development  Banks  and 
the  Regional  Economic  Commissions. 

If  the  recommendations  of  this  Report  are 
favca-ably  received,  we  urge  that  the  govern- 
ments principally  concerned  press  for  early 
action  to  put  them  into  effect.  The  United 
Nations  system  will  be  as  effective  as  Its 
member  nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies 
choose  to  make  it.  The  Panel  believes  that 
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a  full-scale  UN  system  eltort  In  the  popula- 
tion field  would  make  a  unique  oontrlbutlon 
to  individual  happiness,  the  prosperity  of 
nations  and  world  peace.  It  Is  a  contrlbutloa 
which,  surely,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
highest  hopes  and  Ideals  of  those  who  met 
together  In  San  Francisco  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  found  a  great  organization. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  great 
debate  In  the  United  States  concerning 
priorities.  Responsible  Americans  have 
begun  to  question  seriously  the  need  to 
alter  our  fundamental  approach  to  the 
critical  problems  confronting  our  society. 
We  are  looking  far  more  carefully  into 
the  ways  we  utilize  our  resources.  Philo- 
sophically, we  have  given  lipservice  to 
peace,  but  heretofore  we  seem  unable 
to  mobilize  our  energies  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful peace  just  as  we  mobilize  our  re- 
sources to  successfully  prosecute  a  war. 

We  now  approach  a  turning  point  in 
man's  quest  for  survival  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  war;  but  has  much  to  do 
with  the  way  we  live  in  peace.  Over- 
population, air  and  water  pollution,  the 
piling  of  garbage  in  our  urban  areas,  are 
a  few  of  the  problems  to  which  we  must 
devote  our  attention  or  suffer  deplorable 
consequences.  We  no  longer  can  afford 
to  identify  these  matters  with  tags 
marked  anything  less  than  "top  priority," 

The  UJf.  Association's  report  is 
another  graphic  illustration  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  population  problem.  Stem- 
ming the  tide  of  population  growth  is 
the  first  order  of  business  for  a  world 
dedicated  to  peace.  We  must  conceptual- 
ize and  then  design  and  create  a  world 
without  war,  destruction,  and  violence — 
a  world  in  which  the  quality  of  life  Is 
more  revered  than  the  quality  of  death. 
The  time  for  such  action  is  now. 


July  10,  1969 


CESAR  CHAVEZ;  A  LEADER  OF 
PEOPLE 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TZZAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  two  national  maga- 
zines have  published  major  articles  on 
an  American  whose  philosophy  of  non- 
violence and  deep  concern  for  his  fellow 
citizens  have  been  overlooked  until  now. 

Cesar  Chavez  has  become  through  his 
unstinting  efforts  and  unquestioned  per- 
sonal integrity  a  symbol  of  how  one  man 
with  ideals  can  change  the  attitudes  of 
the  entire  Nation.  He  has  brought  the 
problems  of  the  migrant  worker  and 
especially  the  Mexican  American  to  the 
attention  and  the  conscience  of  the 
United  States.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  fitting 
that  both  the  New  Yorker  magazine  and 
Time  magazine  have  written  such  fine 
articles  on  Mr.  Chavez  and  his  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles from  Time  magazine  of  July  4,  1969 
entitled  "The  Little  Strike  That  Grew  to 
La  Causa"  and  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine of  June  21  and  28.  1969.  entitled 
"Profile— Organizer"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Thx  LzTTUt  8TUXX  That  Gbtw  to  La  Causa 

Item:  At  a  dinner  party  in  New  York's 
Westchester  County,  the  dessert  includes 
ffrapes.  The  hostess  notices  that  her  fellow 
suburbanites  fall  to  with  gusto;  the  guests 
from  Manhattan  unanimously  abstain. 

Item:  At  St.  Paul's,  a  fashionable  New 
Hampshire  prep  school,  grapes  are  the  only 
part  of  the  meal  invariably  left  untouched. 

Item:  In  San  Francisco,  a  Safeway  official 
observes:  "We  have  customers  who  come  to 
the  store  for  no  other  reason  than  to  buy 
grapes.  They'll  load  up  their  car  with  grapes 
and  nothing  else. 

Item:  In  Oakland,  a  conscience-ridden 
housewife  explains  apologetically  to  her  din- 
ner companions:  "I  really  wanted  to  have  this 
dessert,  and  I  fust  decided  that  one  little 
bunch  of  grapes  wouldn't  make  that  much 
difference." 

Item:  In  Honolulu,  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  organizes  an  "emergency  grape 
lift"  by  jet  from  the  mainland,  inviting  "all 
of  those  starved  for  the  sight  of  a  California 
grape  to  come  to  the  airport." 

Why  aU  the  excitement  about  this  smooth, 
sweet  and  innocent  fruit?  The  answer  is  that 
the  table  grape.  Vitis  vinifera.  has  become 
the  symbol  of  the  four-year-old  strike  of  Cali- 
fornia's predominantly  Mexican-American 
farm  workers.  For  more  than  a  year  now,  table 
grapes  have  been  the  object  of  a  national 
boycott  that  has  won  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  many  Amerloans — and  the  ire  of  many 
others.  The  strike  Is  widely  known  as  la 
causa,  which  has  come  to  represent  not  only 
a  protest  against  working  conditions  among 
Oallfomia  grape  pickers  but  the  wider  aspira- 
tions of  the  nation's  Mexican-American  mi- 
nority as  well.  La  causa's  magnetic  champion 
and  the  country's  most  prominent  Mexican- 
American  leader  is  Cesar  Bstrada  Chavez,  42, 
a  onetime  grape  picker  who  combines  a  mys- 
tical mien  with  peasant  earthlnees.  La  causa 
is  Chavez's  whole  life;  for  it,  he  has  impover- 
ished himself  and  endangered  his  health  by 
fasting.  In  soft,  slow  speech,  he  urges  his 
people — nearly  5,000,000  of  them  In  the  U.S. — 
to  rescue  themselves  from  society's  cellar.  As 
he  sees  it,  the  first  step  is  to  win  the  battle 
of  the  grapes. 

MAONiriED    MOVEMENT 

To  enter  the  public  consciousness,  a  labor 
conflict  must  ordinarily  threaten  the  sup- 
ply of  essential  goods  and  services,  like  steel 
or  transportation.  Politicians  and  the  public 
take  notice  only  when  there  is  great  Impact 
on  the  economy,  when  spectacular  bloodshed 
occurs  or  when  well-recognized  issues  are  at 
stake.  The  grape  strike  seems  to  meet  none 
of  these  criteria.  Americans  could  easily  live 
without  the  table  grape  If  they  had  to,  and 
even  that  minor  sacrifice  has  been  unneces- 
sary. THe  dispute  has  been  relatively  free  of 
violence.  Neither  great  numbers  of  men  nor 
blUlons  of  dollars  are  Involved.  The  welfare 
of  agricultural  woricers  has  rarely  captured 
U.S.  attention  in  the  past,  but  the  grape 
strike — la  huelga — and  the  boycott  accom- 
panying it  have  clearly  engaged  a  large  part 
of  the  nation. 

The  Issue  has  divided  husbimd  and  wife, 
inspired  cotmtlees  heated  arguments  at  so- 
cial occasions  and  engendered  pubUc  contro- 
versy from  coast  to  coast.  As  if  on  a  holy 
crusade,  the  strikers  stage  marches  that  re- 
semble religious  pUgrimages,  bearing  aloft 
their  own  stylized  black  Aztec  eagle  on  a  red 
field  along  with  Images  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  patroness  of  Mexicans  and  par- 
ticulariy  of  those  who  work  the  soil.  As  the 
workers  and  their  sympathizers  march,  su- 
permarket chains,  middle-class  consumers, 
and  even  the  grape  growers  are  choosing 
sides.  Some  supermarkets  are  leaving  the 
choice  to  the  shopper.  Others  sell  only  grapes 
imported  from  Africa  or  Israel,  and  make  a 
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point  of  advertising  that  they  do  not  carry 
the  California  product.  On  C^ltol  HIU, 
dlnws  in  the  House  restaurants  have  not 
seen  a  grape  for  months,  while  the  Senate 
refectory  has  been  using  16  Iba.  to  20  lbs.  a 
week.  When  one  California  Oongreeeman 
sent  large  l>agB  of  grapes  to  each  of  his  col- 
leagues, many  of  the  recipients  returned 
them.  Within  a  few  hours,  the  corridor  out- 
side the  Congressman's  ofllce  was  asqtilsh 
with  trod-upon  fruit. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  calls  the  strike 
and  boycott  "Immoral"  and  "attempted 
blackmail."  Senator  George  Murphy,  like 
Reagan  an  old  Bollywood  union  man- 
tumed-oonservative,  terms  the  movement 
"dlahoneet."  The  Nixon  Administration  has 
seemed  ambivalent,  putting  forward  legis- 
lation that  would  ostensibly  give  farm  work- 
ers organization  rights  but  would  also  limit 
their  use  of  strikes  and  boycotts.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  substantially  increased  its  grape 
orders  for  mess-hall  tables,  a  nrave  that 
Chavez  and  his  followers  countered  last  week 
by  prep>arlng  a  lawsuit  to  prevent  such  pur- 
chases on  the  ground  that  grapes  are  the 
subject  of  a  labor  dispute.  Some  auto- 
bumper  stickers  reed:  ndcon  eats  grapes. 
The  growers'  answering  slogan:  eat  caufor- 

NtA  crapes,  the   FORSmDEN   FRTTIT. 

Edward  and  Ethel  Kennedy,  following  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy's  example,  have  em- 
braced Cesar  Chavez  as  a  brother.  The  so- 
called  Beautiful  People,  from  Peter,  Paul 
and  Mary  to  the  Ford  sisters,  Anne  Uzielll 
and  Charlotte  Nlarchoe,  are  helping  to  raise 
funds  for  the  strikers.  That  support  Is  one 
of  the  few  issues  that  find  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  Iconoclastic  Writer  Gloria 
Stelnem,  and  liberal  Senators  Jacob  Javlts 
and  George  McGovern  in  total  agreement. 
Ralph  Abemathy  lends  black  help  to  what 
is  becoming  the  Brown  Power  movement. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  movement  has  magni- 
fied la  huelga  far  beyond  its  economic  and 
geographic  confines.  At  stake  are  not  only 
the  Interests  of  384,100  agrlcult\iral  workers 
in  California  but  potentially  those  of  more 
than  4,000,000  in  the  U.S.  Such  workers  have 
never  won  collective  bargaining  rights,  par- 
tially because  they  have  not  been  highly 
motivated  to  organize  and  partially  because 
their  often  itinerant  lives  have  made  them 
difficult  to  weld  into  a  group  that  would  have 
the  clout  of  an  industrial  union.  By  trying 
to  organize  the  grape  pickers,  Chavez  hopes 
to  inspire  militancy  among  all  farm  laborers. 
Because  most  of  the  grape  pickers  are  Mexi- 
can Americans,  he  also  believes  that  he  Is 
fighting  a  battle  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Mexican-American  community,  which  as  a 
group  constitutes  the  nation's  second  biggest  ' 
deprived  minority. 

trmXTT^US   AND   X7N8ROD 

Like  the  blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  who 
are  known  as  Chicanos,  are  a  varied  and  di- 
verse people.  Only  recently  have  they  emerged 
from  a  stereotjrpe:  the  lazy,  placid  peasant 
lost  In  a  centuries-long  siesta  under  a  som- 
brero. Unlike  the  blacks,  who  were  brought 
to  the  UJ3.  Involimtarlly.  the  Chicanos  have 
flocked  to  the  U.S.  over  the  past  30  years, 
legally  and  illegally,  In  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  poverty  of  their  native  Mexico  and  And  a 
better  life.  Whatever  their  present  condi- 
tion may  be,  many  obviously  find  it  better 
than  their  former  one,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  relatives  have  often  followed  fam- 
ilies into  the  U.S.  The  Chicanos  do  not  speak 
in  one  voice  but  many,  follow  no  one  leader 
or  strategy.  Their  level  of  ambition  and  mlll- 
tance  varies  greatly  from  barrto  to  borrio  be- 
tween Texas  and  California. 

No  man,  however,  personifies  the  Chicanos" 
bleak  past,  restless  present  and  possible  fu- 
ture in  quite  the  manner  of  Cesar  Chavez.  He 
was  the  unshod,  unlettered  child  of  migrant 
workers.  He  attended  dozens  of  schools  but 
never  got  to  the  eighth  grade.  He  was  a 
street-comer  tough  who  now  claims  as  his 
models  Emlllano  Zapata,  Gandhi,  Nehru  and 
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Martin  Luther  King.  He  tells  his  people:  "We 
make  a  solemn  promise :  to  enjoy  our  rightful 
part  of  the  riches  of  this  land,  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  being  considered  as  agricultural 
implements  or  slaves.  We  are  free  men  and 
we  demand  justice." 

The  dawning  of  Chavez's  social  awareness 
came  in  a  seamy  San  Jose,  Calif.,  barrio  called 
Sal  Si  Puedes — "Get  out  if  you  can."  Through 
Fred  Ross,  a  tall,  quiet  organizer  for  Saul 
Alinaky's  Community  Service  Organization, 
Cesar  began  to  act  on  Allnsky's  precept  that 
concerted  action  is  the  only  means  through 
which  the  poor  can  gain  political  and  eco- 
nomic power.  Chavez,  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
delved  deeply  into  the  papal  social  encycli- 
cals, especially  Rerum  Notnrum  and  Quadra- 
gesimo  Anno.^  "What  Cesar  wanted  to  re- 
form was  the  way  he  was  treated  as  a  man," 
recalls  his  brother  Richard.  "We  always 
talked  about  change,  but  how  could  we 
go  about  it?"  Cesar  Chavez  went  about  It 
by  working  with  the  C.S.O.  among  Mexican 
Americans  for  ten  years.  Then,  in  1962,  he  left 
to  form  a  farm  workers'  union. 

The  conditions  under  which  farm  laborers 
toil  have  improved  somewhat  since  the 
squalid  Depression  era  so  well  evoked  by 
John  Steinbeck  in  The  Orapes  of  Wrath 
and  In  DulHous  Battle;  yet  field  work  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  human 
occupations.  It  demands  long  hours  of  back- 
breaking  labor,  often  in  choking  dust  amid 
insects  and  under  a  flaming  sun.  The  har- 
vest-time wage  for  grape  pickers  averages 
$1.65  an  hour,  plus  a  25<  bonus  for  each  box 
picked,  while  the  current  federal  minimum 
wage  is  $1.60. 

Despite  this,  the  seasonal  and  sporadic 
nature  of  the  work  keeps  total  income  far 
below  the  poverty  level.  Average  family  in- 
come is  less  than  $1,600  a  year.  There  is  no 
job  security,  and  fringe  benefits  are  few.  If 
they  are  migrants,  the  workers  must  fre- 
quently live  in  fetid  shacks  without  light  or 
plim[iblng  (though  bousing,  bad  as  it  is,  is 
frequently  free  or  very  cheap.)  As  a  result, 
many  have  moved  to  the  cities,  where  even 
unskilled  labor  can  find  work  at  decent 
wages. 

Chavez  was  not  the  first  to  try  to  organize 
farm  workers.  Ineffective  efforts  to  found 
agricultural  unions  date  back  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  But  only  in  Hawaii,  where 
Harry  Bridges'  tough  longshoremen's  union 
used  its  muscle  to  win  the  first  farm-labor 
contract  for  sugar-cane  workers  In  1946,  did 
tmionizatlon  take  hold.  Agriculture  is  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  has  provided  federal 
ground  rules  for  Industrial  workers'  unions 
since  1935;  on  a  national  level,  there  is  no 
similar  mechanism  for  farm  workers.  In  May 
the  Nixon  Administration  proposed  an  inde- 
pendent Farm  Labor  Relations  Board,  but 
chances  for  passage  of  such  a  law  this  year 
are  small.  Without  NLRB  protection,  and 
with  farm  labor  normally  transient  and  sea- 
sonal, the  difficulties  of  organizing  are 
enormous. 

ROSE  GRAFTS  AND  TABLE  GRAPES 

Undeterred  by  these  obstacles,  Chavez 
took  his  $1,200  in  savings  and  started  the 
National  Farm  Workers'  Association  seven 
years  ago,  setting  up  its  headquarters  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  agricultural  town  of 
Delano.  He  clicked  off  300,000  miles  In  a  bat- 
tered 1953  Mercury  station  wagon,  crisscross- 
ing the  San  Joaquin  and  talking  to  more 
than  50,000  workers  in  the  first  six  months. 
His  money  was  soon  gone,  but  he  found  peo- 


1  Rerum  Novarum,  published  by  Leo  Xin 
in  1891,  contended  that  the  rich  had  in  effect 
enslaved  the  poor,  and  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  a  decent  wage  and  reasonable  com- 
fort. Piiis  XI,  in  Quadragesimo  Anno  (1931). 
criticized  the  economic  despotism  that  re- 
sults from  "limitless  free  competition"  and 
reiterated  the  principle  of  a  Just  wage. 
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pie  who  were  willing  to  give  him  food.  The 
N.F.WA.  had  its  first  formal  meeting  In 
Fresno  In  September  1962;  287  people 
showed  up.  Ohavez  soon  started  a  death - 
benefits  plan  for  his  members,  a  curious  echo 
of  the  burial  societies  organized  decades  ago 
by  Eastern  European  immigrants  on  their 
arrival  in  the  U.S.  He  also  set  up  a  credit 
union  with  $35  In  assets  (it  now  has  more 
than  $50,000).  By  August  1964,  he  had  1.000 
members,  each  paying  $3.50  a  month  in 
dues — no  small  sum  for  a  farm  worker's 
family.  Soon  he  began  publishmg  a  union 
newspaper  called  £1  Malcriado  (The  Misfit), 
whose  circulation  is  18,000. 

At  last  the  union  felt  strong  enough  to 
tackle  the  growers  on  a  substantive  Issue. 
In  1964,  the  N.P.W.A.  took  one  employer  to 
court  for  paying  less  than  the  then  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.25  per  hour,  and  after 
months  of  wrangling,  won  the  case.  The 
amounts  of  money  gained  were  small  but 
the  point  was  made:  a  boss  could  be  beaten. 
Then  the  association  sued  the  Tulare  County 
housing  authority  over  the  rents  and  con- 
ditions at  two  labor  camps,  built  in  the  late 
19308  and  intended  to  be  used  tor  only  a  few 
years.  The  camps  were  a  hideous  collection 
of  9-ft.  by  11-ft.  tin  shacks,  boUlng  in  the 
summer  sun  and  lacking  both  indoor  plumb- 
ing and  heat  for  the  chill  nights.  Tulare  of- 
ficials subsequently  built  modem  accom- 
modations. 

In  May  1965,  Chavez  signed  up  a  group  of 
rose  grafters  and  won  a  strike  vote  for  higher 
wages.  Everyone  pledged  not  to  go  to  work, 
but  Just  to  make  sure  that  no  one  did. 
Chavez  and  Dolores  Huerta,  his  tiny,  tough 
assistant,  made  the  rounds  early  on  the 
strike's  first  morning.  Mrs.  Huerta  saw  a  light 
in  one  house  where  four  of  the  workers 
lived.  She  reminded  them  of  their  pledge, 
but  they  had  changed  their  minds.  Mrs. 
Huerta  moved  her  truck  so  that  It  blocked 
their  driveway  and  put  the  key  in  her  purse. 
The  incident  illustrated  the  charge  that 
Chavez  and  his  aides  sometimes  coerce  those 
who  would  rather  work  than  strike.  After 
only  four  days  of  the  strike,  the  grower 
agreed  to  give  the  workers  a  120%  wage 
increase. 

That  same  spring,  in  the  Coachella  Valley 
east  of  Los  Angeles,  the  largely  Filipino  grape 
pickers  of  the  AJ.L.-CI.O.'s  fledgling  Agri- 
cultural Workers  Organizing  Committee  won 
a  brief  strike  for  pay  equal  to  that  given  field 
hands  imported  from  Mexico.  When  the 
workers  moved  north  to  Delano  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  grape  growers  there  refused  to 
make  a  similar  agreement,  and  A.W.O.C.  once 
more  went  on  strike.  On  Sept.  16,  which  Just 
happened  to  be  Mexican  Independence  Day. 
Chavez's  group  held  a  tumultuous  meeting 
and  voted  unanimously  to  Join  the  walkout. 
The  hall  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on 
Delano's  west  side  resounded  with  cries  of 
"Viva  la  huelga!"  "Viva  la  causa!  Viva  la 
uni6n!"  The  NJ.W.A.  and  the  A.W.O.C. 
merged  two  years  later  to  form  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
headed  by  Chavez. 

Table-grape  growers  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  strikes  because  their  product  re- 
quires continual  attention  through  much  of 
the  year.  Since  the  aj^jearance  of  the  fruit 
affects  its  value — unlike  the  case  of  wine 
grapes — ^the  bunches  must  be  carefully  picked 
by  hand.  Because  of  their  vulnerability. 
Chavez  picked  the  table-grape  growers  as  his 
first  target.  In  1966,  after  a  strike,  he  got  his 
first  contract  when  Schenley  Industries 
capltiilated  because  it  had  a  nationally 
known  name  at  stake.  Later  that  year  he 
won  the  right  to  represent  workers  at  the 
mammoth  Dl  Giorgio  ranch  In  an  election 
monitored  by  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. Both  Dl  Giorgio  and  Schenley  have 
smce  sold  their  tablegrape  holdings,  how- 
ever, and  Chavez's  only  contracts  now  are 
with  wine  producers :  Oallo,  Christian  Broth- 
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en,  Maason,  Almadto,  Franzla  Brothers  and 
Novitiate. 

BOYCOTT  AMD  BaSAKTHKOnOH 

Chavez  has  never  been  able  to  get  large 
numbers  of  laborers  to  Join  the  strike.  Many 
of  those  who  do  fellow  him  are  fanatic  In 
their  loyalty,  but  a  large  segment  of  tixe 
shifting,  transient  work  force  continues  to 
be  Indifferent  to  unionism.  Wages  have  been 
rising  eveo  In  the  absence  of  ocmtracts,  and 
few  farm  workers  can  afford  to  go  unpaid 
for  long.  Although  federal  regiilattons  theo- 
retically prohibit  the  hiring  of  aliens,  or 
"green-oarders,"  as  strike  breakers,  the  own- 
ers have  nevertheless  continued  t»  use  Im- 
ported workers  of  Mexican  citizenship. 

Chavez  decided  to  resort  to  the  boycott  to 
keep  pressure  on  the  table-grape  growers.  He 
applied  it  first  in  1967  to  the  Glumarra  Vine- 
yards Corp..  the  largest  U.S.  table-grape  pro- 
ducer. Gliimarra  started  using  the  labels  of 
other  growers — In  violation  of  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  rules — to  circumvent  the 
boycott.  In  retaliation,  the  Chavez  people 
began  to  appeal  to  stores  and  consumers  not 
to  buy  any  California  table  grapes  at  all. 
The  boycott  has  been  extended  overseas  to 
Britain  and  Scandinavia. 

Chavez  has  now  Anally  achieved  a  break- 
through T'&atlon  wide  grape  sales  were  off  12% 
lir  1988:  ■and  prices  for  this  year's  first  Cali- 
fornia grapes  are  down  as  much  as  157o.  Last 
month  ten  growers  representing  about  12% 
of  the  states  table-grape  production  an- 
nounced that  they  would  sit  down  with 
Chavez  to  write  a  contract.  If  negotiations 
with  Chavez  succeed,  some  other  vineyards 
may  also  sign  contracts,  but  a  determined 
majority  still  barely  acknowledge  his  exist- 
ence and  remain  adamantly  opposed  to  union 
recognition. 

If  the  union  does  begin  to  win  contracts 
with  an  Increasing  number  of  growers,  a  new 
difficulty  could  arise:  How  is  the  consumer 
to  tell  the  difference  between  union  and 
nonunion  grapes?  Boxes  can  be  labeled  easi- 
ly, but  not  loose  bunches  of  grapes  in  a 
market.  The  union  claims  that  existing  boy- 
cott machinery  can  be  turned  around  to 
promote  the  produce  of  those  who  have 
signed;  they  could  be  marketed  through  the 
chain  stores  that  have  refused  to  handle 
the  produce  of  struck  growers.  However,  any 
such  confusing  procedure  Is  bound  to  dilute 
the  boycott's  effectiveness. 

Most  of  the  growers  bitterly  dispute  Cha- 
vez's contentions.  His  claim  to  represent  the 
workers  is  false,  they  say;  only  3%  of  CaU- 
fornla's  grape  pickers  have  Joined  his  union 
Chavez  has  not  been  able  to  strip  the  fields 
of  workers  and,  they  argue,  even  If  he  per- 
sonally preaches  nonviolence,  his  followers 
do  not  practice  It.  Packing  sheds  have  been 
set  afire,  foremen  threatened,  tires  slashed 
Chavez  also  has  outside  help.  Long-haired 
pickets   came   down   from   Berkeley  In   the 
early  days  of  la  huelga.  and  the  union  gets 
»14,500  a  month  in  grants  from  the  AJL- 
C  I.O  and  Walter  Reuther's  United  Automo- 
bile Workers.  By  insisting  that  all  workers 
Join  his  union,  moreover,  Chavez  wants  what 
amounts  to  a  closed  shop  (which  Is  illegal 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  the  act  does 
not    apply    to    agricultural    workers)     This 
means  that,  for  now  at  least.  Chavez's  eoal 
however  unpalatable.  U  a  legal  one   Chavez' 
opposes  placing  farm  workers  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  RelaUons  Board  precisely  be- 
cause that  would  make  the  closed  shop  he 
seeks  unlawful. 

The  growers  of  Delano  are  difficult  to  cast 
as  villains.  Many  are  self-made  men,  Yuko- 
Slavs  and  Italians  who  came  to  the  vallev  be- 
tween   1900    and    1940    with    nothing    and 

o.^fwt^'*  "^  *°^  *°°"8ii  capital  to 
practice  the  grape-growing  arts  they  learned 

^n,^'"*'''!-  ^'*'  °'  *^«  °«1^«  spreads  are 
family  enterprises,  and  many  of  them  have 
had  rough  going.  Costs  have  risen  sharply 
over  the  past  decade,  and  grape  prices  have 
now  begun  to  declln«.  ^  ^  *'* 
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The  CalUomla  growers  also  pay  the  second 
highest  agricultural  wages  in  the  U.S.  (after 
Hawaii,  where  unionized  workers  average  «3 
an  hour) . 

While  they  generally  belittle  the  extent  of 
his  support,  however,  the  growers  have  gone 
to  some  lengths  to  counter  Chavez's  moves. 
The  antl-U  J.W.O.C.  campaign  even  Included 
fM-  a  time  a  group  called  Mothers  Against 
Chavez.  The  growers  are  using  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  agency  to  place  $400,000 
worth  of  ads  extolling  the  benefits  of  table 
grapes.  The  California  public  relations  firm 
of  Whltaker  &  Baxter  has  been  retained  to 
advise  the  growers  about  how  to  counter 
the  boycott.  Whltaker  &  Baxter  helped  to 
manage  Richard  Nixon's  unsuccessful  cam- 
palgn  for  governor  of  California  in  1962,  and 
masterminded  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation's attempt  to  defeat  Medicare. 
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ON  $10  A  WEEK 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  comprehension 
between  Chavez  and  the  growers  U  that  each 
has  different  concepts  of  the  ftmdamental 
Issue.  The  growers  see  themselves  as  manage- 
ment m  a  classic  labor  dispute,  while  Chavez 
and  his  followers  believe  that  the  cause  of 
all  Mexican  Americans  is  at  stake. 

That  is  what  inspires  Chavez's  devotion  to 
la  causa.  For  years  he  and  his  wife  and  eight 
children  have  lived  Jammed  Into  a  tiny  two- 
bedroom  house  In  Delano,  subslsUng  on  $10  a 
week  from  the  union  and  on  food  from  the 
communal  kitchen  in  nearby  union  head- 
quarters. Chavez  has  grown  Increasingly  asce- 
tic. He  has  given  up  casual  socializing  as  well 
as  liquor  and  cigarettes;  his  idea  of  a  real 
treat  is  an  eclectic  meal  of  Chinese  food,  mat- 
zohs  and  diet  soda.  The  fight  has  become  hU 
life.  "The  days  and  weeks  and  months  rtm  to- 
gether," he  told  Time  Correspondent  Robert 
Anson.  "I  can't  think  back  to  a  time  when 
we  were  not  on  strike."  Nor  does  he  contem- 
plate surrender  to  the  growers.  "Either  the 
union  will  be  destroyed."  he  says,  "or  they 
will  sign  a  contract.  There's  no  other  alterna- 
live.  * 

■nie  use  of  only  peaceful  means  has  been 
central  to  his  thinking  since  a  1953  showdown 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  between  his  Mexi- 
can-American CS.O.  pickets  and  a  public 
official.  Suddenly,  he  realized  that  If  there 
were  any  violence  or  serious  disorder  it  would 
^!nrth^  r^ponslblllty.  He  began  reading 
Gandhi,  and  he  says  now:  "If  the  strike  meaiu 
the  blood  of  one  grower  or  one  grower's  son 

Un't  worth  ft/'  "  °°*  '"'^"■''  ^°°'  ^^^'^  " 
In  February  1968,  Chavez  began  a  25-day 
fast-as  an  act  of  penance,  recalling  workers 
to  the  nonviolent  roots  of  their  movement " 
Although  he  insisted  that  his  decision  was 
essentially  a  private  one.  the  fast  took  on  a 
certain  circus  aura  and  raised  suspicions  that 
its  motivation  was  more  theatrical  than 
theological.  During  the  fast,  Chavez  had  to 
m.ake  a  court  appearance  In  Bakersfield  on 
charges  of  improper  picketing,  in  a  case  that 
has  yet  come  to  trial.  As  he  did  so,  2  000 
farm  workers  knelt  outalde  in  prayer  One 
woman  solemnly,  asked  him  If  he  were  In- 
deed a  saint.  When  the  fast  ended.  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  knelt  next  to  him  to  receive 
Communion.  Some  8.000  others  Joined  them 
m  Delano's  Memorial  Park  for  a  bread- 
breaking  ceremony. 

The  fast,  and  Chavez's  years  of  12-  to  16- 
hour  days,  took  their  toll.  Last  September  he 
suffered  a  muscular  breakdown  In  his  back- 
he  had  been  in  pain  for  years  before  tha1>- 
and  found  his  legs  nearly  paralyzed.  After 
spending  more  than  two  months  in  traction 
»!,.  ^  °°^  substantially  recovered,  but  is 
still  bedridden  much  of  the  time.  Instead  of 
spending  long  hours  driving  around  the  state 

of  .ff't'T  *  ''O'^tant  stream  of  subordinates' 
at  nis  bedside. 

Chavez's  religious  conviction  mingles  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  movement.  He  opposes 
birth  control  for  his  people,  but  only  pajrtly 


out  of  conventional  Catholicism;  he  argues 
that  smaller  families  would  diminish  the 
numerical  power  of  the  poor.  A  priest  brings 
him  Communion  dally.  To  Correspondent  An- 
son he  explained:  "God  prepares  those  who 
have  to  suffer  and  take  punishment.  Oth^. 
wise,  how  could  we  exist?  How  could  the 
black  man  exist?  There  must  be  something 
special.  I  reaUy  think  that  He  looks  after 

\M." 

Ceear  Chavez  came  to  his  mission  from  a 
background  of  poverty  and  prejudice  that  is  a 
paradigm  of  that  of  many  Chicanos.  Like 
most  Mexican  Americans,  he  is  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  with  liquid  brown 
eyes,  deeply  bronze  skin  and  thick,  Jet-black 
hair.  He  was  bom  on  an  80-acre  farm  In 
Arizona's  Gila  Valley  near  Yuma,  where  his 
parenta  tried  to  scratch  a  living  from  the 
arid  desert  earth.  Chavez  met  racial  hostility 
early  In  dally  rock  fighte  between  Anglo  and 
Chicano  Uds  at  the  village  school. 

The  farm  failed  In  the  Depression,  and 
when  Chavez  was  ten,  the  family  packed 
everything  it  owned  Into  a  decrepit  automo- 
bile and  headed  across  the  Colorado  River 
Into  California.  In  Oxnard,  Chavez's  father 
found  work  threshing  lima  beans;  when  all 
the  beans  were  harvested,  the  family  took  off, 
looking  for  other  Jobs  and  often  turning  up' 
Just  a  few  days  after  a  crop  was  in. 

ANGLOS    ON    THE    LEFT 

That  first  winter  back  in  Oxnard,  with  the 
little  money  earned  in  the  fields  already  gone, 
was  the  family's  worst  time.  Cesar's  brother 
Rlchsird  remembers :  "There  was  this  nice  lady 
there,  and  she  had  a  vacant  lot  that  she  let 
us  use.  So  we  put  up  a  tent.  It  was  a  very 
small  tent — I  guess  about  8  by  10.  That's  all 
we  had.  All  the  family  stayed  there.  And  It 
rained  that  winter.  Oh,  it  rained.  Rain,  rain, 
rain.  We  had  to  go  to  school  barefoot.  We 
had  no  shoes.  I  can't  forget  it." 

The  family  lived  that  winter  on  beans, 
tortillas  and  an  occasional  potato.  Chavez's 
father  sometimes  picked  peas  for  50  centa  a 
day,  half  of  which  went  to  the  contractor 
who  drove  the  workers  to  the  fields  in  the 
back  of  a  fiatbed  truck.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  By  the  next  spring,  the  family 
had  learned  more  of  the  harvest  schedule, 
and  It  set  off  for  the  first  of  many  years  on  the 
circuit  familiar  to  every  migrant  worker  in 
California.  Starting  In  the  Imperial  and  Coa- 
chella  valleys  of  the  south,  through  the  state's 
bulging  middle,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  on  up 
north  of  San  Francisco  and  Into  the  Napa 
Valley,  they  worked  each  crop  In  Ita  turn: 
asparagus,  grapes,  beete,  potatoes,  beans, 
plums,  apricots— anything  that  needed  pick- 
ing, hoeing,  thinning,  leafing,  tipping,  gird- 
ling, digging  or  pruning. 

In  1941,  the  family  moved  to  Delano,  where 
Chavez  met  his  future  wife.  Helen  Fabela. 
At  the  movies  with  her  one  night,  he  had  a 
Jarring  bnish  with  discrimination.  He  re- 
fused to  stay  on  the  right  side  of  the  theater, 
which  was  reserved  for  Mexicans,  and  sat 
instead  with  the  Anglos  on  the  left.  "The 
assistant  manager  came,"  Chavez  recalls. 
"The  girl  who  sold  the  popcorn  came.  And 
the  girl  with  the  tlckete  came.  Then  the 
manager  came.  They  tried  to  pull  me  up,  and 
I  said,  'no,  you  have  to  break  my  arms  before 
I  get  up." "  Chavez,  then  16,  was  hustled  off 
to  the  station  house  for  a  lecture  from  the 
chief  of  police,  but  he  would  not  promise  not 
to  do  the  same  thing  again. 

Like  many  other  teen-age  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Chavez  became  a  pachuco,  affecting  a 
zoot  suit  with  pegged  panta.  a  broad  flat  hat 
and  a  ducktall  haircut.  Some  sociologists 
now  see  the  pachuco  movement  as  the  first 
example  of  militant  separatism  among  Chi- 
canos, an  assertion  of  a  distinct  identity 
hostile  to  Anglo  culture.  The  Anglos  took  It 
that  way.  In  any  case,  and  reacted  violently: 
during  a  series  of  rtota  In  the  Southwest  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1943.  several  thousand 
soldiers,  sailors  and  Marines  beat  up  him- 
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dreds  of  Chicano  youths.  Police  promptly  ar- 
rested some  of  the  victims. 

Becaiise  of  his  own  experience  of  poverty 
and  acquaintance  with  prejudice.  Cesar 
Chavez  has  made  la  causa  more  than  a  labor 
movement.  He  is  determined  to  better  the 
lot  of  all  Mexican  Americans.  There  Is  much 
room  for  Improvement.  There  have  never 
been  Jim  Crow  laws  against  them,  like  those 
against  blacks,  but  overt  discrimination  un- 
deniably exlsta.  ChicaTios  still  find  It  hard 
to  get  into  the  barbershops  and  public  swim- 
ming pools  of  south  Texas.  Still,  though  the 
Chicano  Is  set  apart  by  language,  assimila- 
tion Is  often  easier  for  him  than  for  the 
Negro.  For  this  reason,  and  because  most  of 
the  Chicano  population  lives  In  relative  ob- 
scurity In  the  barrios  or  rural  areas,  the  Mexl- 
ctm-American  community  has  been  slow  to 
develop  aggressive  leadership. 

Now,  because  they  have  seen  that  organized 
black  action  geta  resulta,  the  Chicanos  have 
begun  to  stir  with  a  new  militancy.  They 
have  formed  the  Brown  Berets,  modeled  on 
the  Black  Panthers,  and  set  up  a  $2,200,000 
Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Pxmd,  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. "We  are  about  ten  years  behind  the 
Negroes,  and  we  must  catch  up,"  says  Dr. 
Daniel  Valdes,  a  Denver  behavioral  scientist. 
"But  I  think  we  will  do  it  without  extreme 
violence."  Lawyer  Donald  Pacheco  pute  the 
plight  of  the  Mexican  American  more 
bluntly:  "We're  the  'nigger'  of  ten  years  ago." 

If  he  Is  a  migrant  farm  worker,  the  Mexican 
American  has  a  life  expectancy  of  about  48 
years  v.  70  for  the  average  U.S.  resident.  The 
Chicano  birth  rate  is  double  tl>e  U.S.  aver- 
age— but  so  Is  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
More  than  one-third  live  below  the  $3.000-a- 
year  level  of  family  Income  that  federal  stat- 
isticians define  as  poverty.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  Mexican-American  population  is  now 
urban,  and  most  live  in  the  barrio. 

FORBIDDEN    LANGtTAGE 

The  overwhelming  majority  work  as  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  labor  In  factories  and 
packing  plants,  or  in  service  Jobs  as  maids, 
waitresses,  yard  boys  and  dellverymen.  Par- 
ticularly in  Texas,  Mexican  Americans  some- 
times get  less  pay  than  others  for  the  same 
work.  Even  the  few  who  have  some  educa- 
tion do  not  escape  discrimination.  Chicano 
women  find  that  Jobs  as  public  contacts  at 
airline  ticket  counters  are  rarely  open;  they 
are  welcome  as  switchboard  operators  out 
of  the  public  eye.  Mexicaoi-Amerlcan  men 
who  work  in  banks  are  assigned  to  the  less 
fashionable  branches.  Promotions  come 
slowly,  responsibility  hardly  ever. 

One  major  Impediment  to  the  Mexican 
American  Is  his  Spanish  language,  because 
It  holds  him  back  In  U.S.  schools.  Mexican 
Americans  average  eight  years  of  schooling, 
two  years  less  than  Negroes  and  a  full  four 
years  less  than  whites.  Often  they  are  forced 
to  learn  English  from  scratch  In  the  first 
grade,  and  the  frequent  result  Is  that  they 
become  not  bilingual  but  nearly  nonllngual. 
In  Texas,  40%  of  Chicanos  aie  considered 
fvmctlonally  Illiterate.  In  Los  Angeles,  only 
an  estimated  25%  can  speak  English  fluent- 
ly. Chicano  children  in  some  rural  areas 
are  still  punished  for  speaking  Spanish  in 
school.  Only  this  year,  Chicano  students  at 
Bowie  High  School  In  El  Paso — In  a  pre- 
dominantly Mexican-American  section — 
managed  to  get  a  rule  abolished  that  for- 
bade the  speaking  of  Spanish  on  the  school 
grounds. 

The  Chicano  is  as  vulnerable  to  mistreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  law  as  the  black. 
Seven  Mexicans  were  beaten  by  drunken 
policemen  at  a  Los  Angeles  police  station  on 
Christmas  Eve.  1952;  six  of  the  officers  were 
eventually  given  Jail  terms.  During  an  18- 
month  period  ending  last  April,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  received  174  complaints 
of  police  abuses  from  Los  Angeles  Mexican 
Americans.  Two  of  the  recent  landmark  Su- 
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preme  Court  decisions  limiting  police  ques- 
tioning of  suspects  Involved  Mexican  Amer- 
icans— Escobedo  v.  Illinois  and  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  Many  Mexicans  still  look  on  the 
Texas  Rangers  and  U.S.  border  patrols  with 
terror. 

PLUSAUSM  V.  THE  MELTING  POT 

That  Chavez  has  dramatized  the  problems 
of  Mexican  Americans  In  the  city  as  well 
as  on  the  farm  seems  beyond  dispute.  Fa- 
ther Bernardo  Kenny,  a  Sacramento  pileet 
with  a  sizable  Mexican-American  congrega- 
tion, believes  that  even  if  Chavez  never  wins 
his  strike  he  will  have  made  a  "tremendotis 
contribution."  Says  Kenny:  "He  focused  at- 
tention on  the  problem  of  the  farm  workers, 
and  he  made  the  Mexican  Americans  proud 
to  be  Mexican  Americans.  Chavez  must  be 
given  credit,  I  think,  for  really  starting  the 
Mexican-American  civil  righte  movement." 
Ironically,  mechanization  hastened  by  un- 
ionization may  eventually  diminish  Chavez's 
farm-labor  base — but  It  will  not  slow  the 
momentum  of  2a  causa. 

The  new  Mexican-American  militancy  has 
turned  up  a  mixed  piflata  of  leaders,  some 
of  them  significantly  more  strident  than 
Chavez.  In  Los  Angeles,  20-year-old  David 
Sanchez  is  "prime  minister"  of  the  well- 
disciplined  Brown  Berets,  who  help  keep 
intramural  peace  in  the  barrio  and  are  set- 
ting up  a  free  medical  clinic.  Some  of  them 
also  carry  machetes  and  talk  tough  about 
the  Anglo.  Reies  Lopez  Tljerlna,  46,  Is  trying 
to  establish  a  "Free  City  State  of  San  Joa- 
quin" for  Chicanos  on  historic  Spanish  land 
grants  in  New  Mexico;  at  the  moment,  while 
his  appeal  on  an  assault  conviction  Is  being 
adjudicated,  he  is  in  Jail  for  burning  a  sign 
in  the  Carson  National  Forest.  Denver's 
Rudolf o  ("Corky")  Gonzales,  40,  an  ex-prlze- 
flghter,  has  started  a  "Crusade  for  Justice" 
to  make  the  city's  85,000  Mexican  Americans 
la  causa-consclous. 

As  with  the  blacks,  the  question  for  those 
who  lead  the  Chicanos  is  whether  progress 
means  separatism  or  assimilation.  Cal  State 
Professor  Rafael  Guzman,  who  helped  carry 
out  a  four-year  Ford  Foundation  study  of 
Mexican  Americans,  warns  that  the  barrio 
is  potentially  as  explosive  as  the  black  ghetto. 
He  argues  for  a  new  pluralism  In  the  U.S. 
that  means  something  other  than  forcing 
minorities  Into  the  established  Anglo-Saxon 
mold;  each  group  should  be  free  to  develop 
Ite  own  culture  while  contributing  to  the 
whole. 

Yet  there  Is  no  real  consensus  In  the 
barrio.  The  forces  for  assimilation  are  power- 
ful. A  young  Tucson  militant,  Solomon  Bal- 
denegro,  contends:  "Our  values  are  Just  like 
any  Manhattan  executive's,  but  we  have  a 
celUng  on  our  social  mobility."  While  federal 
programs  for  bilingual  instruction  in  Mexi- 
can-American areas  are  still  inadequate,  that 
kind  of  approach — If  made  readily  available 
to  all  who  want  It — leaves  the  choice  between 
separatism  and  assimilation  ultimately  to 
the  Individual  Chicano  himself.  He  learns  In 
his  father's  tongue,  but  he  also  learns  in 
English  well  enough  so  that  language  is  no 
longer  a  barrier;  he  retains  his  own  culture, 
but  he  also  knows  enough  of  the  majority's ' 
rules  and  ways  to  compete  successsfully  if 
he  chooses  to. 

Cesar  Chavez  has  made  the  Chicano'a 
cause  well  enough  known  to  mEike  that  goal 
possible.  While  la  huelga  Is  In  some  respecte 
a  limited  battle,  it  Is  also  symbolic  of  the 
Mexican-American's  quest  for  a  full  role  in 
U.S.  society.  What  happens  to  Chavez's  farm 
workers  will  be  an  omen,  for  good  or  HI,  of 
the  Mexican-American's  future.  For  the 
short  term,  Chavez's  most  tangible  asplra- 
atlon  Is  to  win  the  fight  with  the  grape 
growers.  If  he  can  succeed  In  that  difficult 
and  uncertain  battle,  he  will  doubtless  try 
to  expand  the  movement  beyond  the  vine- 
yards Into  the  entire  Mexican-American 
community. 
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AN     ANGLO-CmCANO     LZXICON 

As  uHth  Other  minority  groups,  there  to  a 
special  vocobulary  used  by  and  about  Mexi- 
can Americans.  The  words,  naturally,  are 
mainly  Spanish.  Among  them: 

Anglo:  white,  non-Mexican  American. 
Though  normally  used  simply  In  a  neutral, 
descriptive  manner,  the  term  sometimes  has 
pejorative  overtones.  It  has  to  some  extent 
replaced  gringo.  Agringada  describes  a  Mex- 
ican American  who  has  gone  completely 
Anglo  In  his  way  of  life. 

Barrio:  literally  "district,"  the  Spanish- 
speaking  quarter  of  a  U.S.  city;  also,  colonia. 

Bracero:  Mexican  citizen  brought  into  the 
U.S.  temporarily  and  usually  in  groups  to 
add  to  the  existing  labor  force  at  times  of 
p>eak  activity.  The  program,  begun  during 
World  War  II  to  relieve  manpower  shortages, 
was  ended — over  farmers'  protests — In  1964. 
However,  individuals  known  as  "green- 
carders"  (for  the  permits  they  hold)  can 
work  as  aliens. 

La  Causa  lltersUIy,  "the  cause."  Cesar 
Chavez's  farm-labor  movement;  also,  more 
broadly,  the  advancement  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans. 

Chicano:  Mexican  American.  A  shortened, 
corrupted  form  of  Mexicano,  with  the  first 
syllable  dropped  and  the  "x"  pronounced 
like  ch  In  cheese,  in  the  fashion  of  Mexico's 
Chihuahua  Indians. 

Hispano:  descendant  of  the  original  Span- 
ish settlers  of  areas  now  part  of  the  U.S. 
Used  chiefly  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  to 
distinguish  such  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans from  later  immigrants  of  Indian  de- 
scent. 

La  Huelga:  the  strike. 

Malinchista:  traitor  to  the  Mexican- 
American  cause.  From  Malinche,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mexican  nobleman,  who  became 
Cortes'  mistress  and  aided  the  Spanish  In 
their  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Mestizo:  person  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood,  as  are  most  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Gueros  have  relatively  light  skins; 
triguefios   are   somewhat   darker. 

Pachuco:  tough  guy.  Used  of  teenage 
Mexican-American  boys  In  gangs.  During 
World  War  II.  dressed  in  gaudy  zoot  sulta, 
they  were  the  target  of  racial  violence  in 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere. 

La  Raza:  the  race,  meaning  all  Mexicans 
and  Mexican  Americans,  and  derived  from 
the  mystical  theory  of  the  19th  century 
philosopher.  Jose^  Vasconcelos.  that  people 
of  mixed  race  will  inherit  the  earth.  At 
best,  it  Is  a  rallying  cry  betokening  a  mild 
form  of  cultural  nationalism;  at  worst.  It 
connotes  outright  racism. 

Tio  Toco:  literally  "Uncle  Taco."  the  Mex- 
ican-American equivalent  of  an  Uncle  Tom. 
An  equally  contemptuous  synonym  is  ven- 
dido,  sellout. 

Wetback:  Illegal  immigrant  from  Mexico, 
so  called  because  a  common  means  of  entry 
was  to  swim  the  Rio  Orande. 

Profiles 

OBOANIZa  I 

One  Sunday  morning  last  Bommar,  Z 
knocked  on  the  door  of  a  small  frame  house 
on  Kensington  Street.  In  Delano,  California, 
that  Is  rented  by  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  for  the  family  of  Ita 
director,  Cesar  Estrada  Chavez.  It  was  Just 
before  seven,  and  no  one  oame  to  the  door, 
so  I  sat  down  on  the  stoop  to  wait.  The  stoop 
was  shaded  by  squat  trees,  which  distinguish 
Kensington  Street  from  the  other  straight 
lines  of  one-story  bungalows  that  make  up 
residential  Delano,  but  at  seven  the  air  was 
already  hot  and  still,  as  It  Is  almost  every 
day  of  summer  there  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  On  Kensington  Street,  a  quiet  strong- 
hold of  the  middle  class,  the  Chavez  house 
drew  attention  to  Itself  by  worn  yellow-brown 
paint,  a  patch  of  lawn  between  stoop  and 
sidewalk  that  bad  been  turned  to  mud  by  a 
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iMky  bOM  tnlllag  awsy  into  the  tiveds,  and 
ft  ear,  lacking  an  uigine.  wtUch  appaarad  not 
ao  mueb  parked  aa  abandoD«d  In  the  drive- 
way. Slgn«  that  said  "Don't  Buy  California 
Orapaa"  were  plaaterad  on  the  car,  and  "Ken- 
nedy" acickera,  fading  now,  were  atlU  stuck 
to  poets  on  the  stoop.  The  signs  auggeated 
tliAt  the  dweUlng  was  utUltarlan.  not  do- 
meatlc.  and  that  the  Chavez  family's  oom- 
mltoMnt  was  somewhere  else. 

In  the  time  It  miast  have  taken  Chaves  to 
put  on  the  caothea  that  are  hla  Invariable 
ooatume— a  plaid  shirt  and  work  panta— and 
to  splash  water  on  his  face,  the  back  door 
creaked  and  be  appeared  aroiind  the  comer 
of  the  house.  "Good  morning."  he  said,  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows,  aa  If  surprised  to  see  me 
there.  "How  are  you?"  Though  he  ^ook  my 
band,  he  did  not  stop  moving;  we  walked 
aouth  on  Kensington  Street  and  turned  weat 
at  the  comer. 

Chavez  has  an  Indian's  bow  noee  and  lank 
black  hair,  with  sad  eyes  and  an  open  smile 
ttiat  Is  both  shy  and  friendly.  He  Is  five  feet 
alx  Inches  tall,  and  since  a  twenty-flve-day 
fast  In  the  winter  of  1968  he  haa  weighed 
no  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Yet  the  word  "alight"  does  not  properly  de- 
•crlbe  him.  There  la  an  effect  of  being  cen- 
t«5d  In  .tUmself  so  that  no  energy  is  wasted, 
and  at  tl^e  same  time  he  walks  llghUy 

In  the  central  part  of  Delano  (pronounced 
De-Zay-no),  the  north-south  streets  have 
been  named  alphabetically,  from  Albany 
Street,  on  the  far  west  side,  to  Xenla,  on  the 
east;  the  cross  streets  are  called  avenues  and 
are  numbered.  On  Eleventh  Avenue,  be- 
tween Kensington  and  Jefferson,  a  police 
u*SS2'***  °"*  °'  ^  empty  lot  and  settled 
beKfUf-  on  Its  springs  across  the  sidewalk 
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^ere  It  Idled  while  its  occupant  enjoyed 
the  view.  Having  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  pub- 
Uc  Ubrary  and  the  National  Bank  of  Agri- 
culture, the  policeman  permitted  his  gaze 
to  come  to  reet  on  the  only  two  citizens  in 
sight.  His  cap.  shading  his  eyes  ftom  the 
early  sun,  was  much  too  smaU  for  him,  and 
in  the  middle  of  his  mouth,  pointed  straight 
at  us.  was  a  dead  cigar.  He  looked  me  over 
long  enough  to  let  me  know  he  had  his 
eye  on  me.  then  eased  his  wheels  into  gear 
again  and  humped  on  his  soft  springs  onto 
the  street.  Chavez  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a 
characteristic  expression  of  mock  wonder- 
ment. Then  he  waved  at  the  back  of  a 
buUding  that  fronted  on  Jefferson  Street 
"That's  otir  station  house."  he  said.  In  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  U  pointing  out.  with 
pardonable  pride,  the  main  sights  of  hla  city 
Aa  we  walked  on,  he  talked  about  how  he 
had  come   to  be  a  labor  organizer. 

Untu  Chavez  appeared,  imion  leaders  had 
considered  It  Impossible  to  organize  sea- 
sonal farm  labor,  which  is  in  large  part  illit- 
erate and  indigent,  rarely  remains  In  one 
place  long  enough  to  form  an  effective  unit, 
and  is  composed  mostly  of  minority  groups 
that  invite  hostiuty  from  local  communities. 
In  consequence,  strikes,  protests,  and  unions 
had  been  broken  with  monotonous  effl- 
clency— a  task  made  easier  by  the  specific  ex- 
clusion of  farm  workers  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
which  authorizes  and  regulates  collective 
bargaining  between  management  and  labor. 
In  a  state  where  cheap  labor,  since  Indian 
days,  has  been  taken  for  granted,  like  the 
Sim,  reprisals  were  swift  and  sometimes  fatal, 
and  the  struggles  of  Mexican- American  farm 
workers  for  better  conditions  have  met  with 
defeat   after  defeat. 

In  1947,  when  Chavez  was  twenty,  he  him- 
self picketed  the  cotton  fields  of  Corcoran, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Delano,  for  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  and  watched  the  tmion 
fall.  As  a  migrant  laborer  who  had  not  been 
able  to  afford  enough  time  from  the  fields 
to  get  past  the  seventh  grade,  he  often  dls- 
cuaeed  the  fnoetratlons  of  the  poor  with  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  hla  brother  Richard,  but  be 
aaw  no  way  to  put  his  feelings  into  action  un- 


til 1953.  That  year,  when  be  and  Blcbard 
were  Uvlng  aeroaa  the  street  from  each  other 
In  San  Joae  and  working  together  in  the  apri- 
cot groves,  a  new  venture  called  the  Com- 
munity   Service    Organization,    which    had 
been  set  up  in  Loa  Angeles  to  do  something 
about  the  frustrations  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican poor  In  OaUfomla,  wae  preparing  to  open 
a  chapter  In  San  Joee.  The  C.S.O.  was  a  proj- 
ect  of    the    Industrial    Areas    Poundatlona, 
baaed  In  Chicago  and  headed  by  Saul  Allnsky, 
who  describes  himself  aa  a  "social  actlvlat." 
When  the  man  Allnsky  had  aaalgned  to  or- 
ganize the  CS.O.  aaked  a  parlab  prleet  In  San 
Jose  for  a  list  of  Ukely  recruits,  he  was  given 
the  name  of  Ceear  Chavez.  "I  came  home 
from   work  and   they   told   me   this  gringo 
wanted  to  see  me,"  Chavez  said.  "In  tboee 
days,  when  a  gringo  wanted  to  see  you  It  waa 
somAQiing  special — we  never  heard  anything 
from  whitee  unlees  it  waa  the  police.  So,  any- 
way, Helen  says,  'Oh,  no,  it  must  be  some- 
thing good  for  Mexicans — money  and  a  bet- 
ter Job   and   things!'  "  Chavez's  expraoalon 
conveyed  what  he  thought  then  about  prom- 
laes  of  something  good  for  Mexicans.  "You 
see,    Stanford    had    people    noelng    around, 
writing  all  klnda  of  screwy  reports  about 
how  Mexicans  eat  and  sleep — you  know — and 
a  lot  of  dirty  kind  of  stuff,  and  Berkeley  t^iul 
Ita  guys  down  there,  and  Scm  Joee  State.  Ail 
the  private  colleges.  They  were  Intereeted  In 
the  worst  barrio,  the  toughest  slum,  and  they 
all  picked  Sal  Si  Puedee." 
"What?"  I  said. 
"Sal—" 

"Escape  If  You  Can?" 

"Yah.  That's  what  our  barrio  was  called, 
because  It  was  every  man  for  himself,  and 
not  too  many  could  get  out  of  it,  except 
to  prison.  Anyway,  we  were  Just  sick   and 
tired  of  these  people  coming  around  asking 
stupid  questions.  I  said  to  hell  with  him. 
Well,  he  came  the  next  day  again  and  said 
he  would  come  back  in  the  evening,  so  when 
I    got    home    I    went    across  the    street    to 
Richard's  house,  and  In  a  little  while  this  old 
car  pulled  up  and  this  gringo  knocked  on 
my  door,  and  Helen  told  him  I  was  working 
late  or  something.  As  soon  aa  he  left,  I  came 
back  and  said,   'What  happened?'  and  she 
said,   'He's   coming   tomorrow,'   and    I  said, 
'Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be  here  tomorrow.' 
So  I  came  home  from  work  and  Just  dxmiped 
my  lunch  pall  and  my  sweater  and  went  over 
to  Richard's  house,  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened again.  Helen  said  he  was  coming  back 
tomorrow,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  see  him,  and 
she  said,  'Well,  this  time  you  tell  him  that, 
because  I'm  not  going  to  lie  to  him  anymore.' 
So  he  came  and  talked  to  me.  His  name 
was  Pred  Ross.  I  was  very  closed.  I  didn't  say 
a  thing.  I  Just  let  him  talk.  I'd  say,  'Yea,'  and 
nod  my  head,  but  half  the  time  I  was  plotting 
how  to  get  him.  Still,   there   were   certain 
things  that  struck  me.  One  of  them  was  how 
much  I  didn't  like  him  even  though  he  was 
sincere.  I  couldn't  admit  how  sincere  he  was, 
and  I  was  bothered  by  not  being  able  to  look 
at  it.  And  the  other  thing  wae  he  wore  kind 
of  rumpled   clothes,   and  his  car  waa  very 
poor.  Well,  he  wanted  a  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible  to  talk  about  what  the  CS.O.  could 
do,  and  I  said,  'How  many  people  do  you 
want?'  and  he  said.  'Oh.  four  or  five,'  and  I 
said,   'How  about  twenty?'   'Oee,   that'd   be 
great!'  I  had  my  little  plan,  you  see.  So  I 
invited    some  of    the    rough    guys    In    the 
barrio,  and  I  bought  some  beer  and  told  them 
how    to    handle    It — when    I    switched    my 
cigarette  from  my  left  hand  to  my  right, 
they  could  start  getting  nasty." 

The  memory  of  his  own  behavior  made 
Chavez  frown.  '"ITieee  damn  people  used  to 
talk  about  fifty-year  patterns,  and  how  did 
we  eat  oiu-  beans  and  tortUlas.  and  whether 
we'd  like  to  live  In  a  two- bedroom  house  in- 
stead of  a  slum  room — things  like  that.  They 
try  to  make  us  real  different,  you  know,  be- 
cause It  serves  their  studies  when  they  do 
that.  I  thought  this  guy  meant  to  snoop  like 


aU  the  rest.  We  didn't  have  anything  else  In 
our   experience   to   go   by.   We    were    being 
pushed  around  by  all  theee  studies.  So  we 
were  going  to  be  nasty,  and  then  he'd  leave, 
and  we'd  be  even.  But  I  knew  all  the  time 
that  this  gringo  had  really  impressed  me  and 
that  I  was  being  dishoneet.  So  we  had  a 
meeting,  and  he  came  in  and  sat  down  and 
began    to    talk    about    the    Mexican-Ameri- 
cans— no,  not  about  them  but  about  farm 
workers.  And  then  he  took  on  the  police  and 
the   politicians — not   rabble-rousing,   either, 
but  saying  the  truth.  He  knew  the  problems 
as  well  as  we  did — he  wasn't  confused  about 
the  problems,  like  so  many  people  who  want 
to  help  the  poor.  He  talked  about  the  CS.O. 
and  then  the  famous  Bloody  Christmas  case, 
a  few  years  before,  when  some  drunken  cope 
beat   up   some   Mexican  prisoners  down  in 
L.A.  I  didn't  know  what  the  CS.O.  was  or 
Who  this  guy  Pred  Roes  was,  but  I  knew 
about   the   Bloody   Christmas  case,   and  so 
did  everybody  in  that  room.  Some  oops  hfcd 
actually  been  sent  to  Jail  for  brutality,  and 
it  turned  out  that  this  miracle  was  thanks 
to  the  CS.O.  By  thU  time,  a  couple  of  guys 
began  to  get  a  Uttle  drunk,  you  know,  and 
began  to  press  me  for  some  action.  But  I 
couldn't  give  the  signal,  because  the  gringo 
wasn't  a  phony.   I  mean,   how  could   I?   I 
couldn't  do  It,  that's  all.  So  some  of  them 
got  nasty,  and  I  Jumped  in  and  said,  "Listen, 
the  deal's  off.  If  you  want  to  stay  here  and 
drink,  then  drink,  but  If  you  can't  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  then  get  out."  They  said  I  had 
chickened  out,  so  I  took  them  outside  and 
explained.  There  were  a  couple  of  guys  that 
still  wanted  to  get  this  gringo,  but,  anyway, 
the  meeting  continued,  and  he  put  every- 
thing very  plainly.  He  did  such  a  good  Job  of 
explaining  how  poor  people  could  build  pow- 
er that  I  oould  even  taste  It,  I  could  feel  It 
I  thought.   Gee,   It's  like  digging  a   hole- 
there 's  nothing  complicated  about  it!  There 
waa   stUl   a  note   of  discovery  In   Chavez's 
voice,  sixteen  years  later. 

"You  see,  Pred  was  already  an  organize' 
when  Allnsky  hired  him.  I  guess  some  of  his 
theories  came  from  Allnsky.  but  I  learned 
everything  from  Pred.  Anyway.  I  walked  out 
with  him  to  hU  car  and  thanked  him  for 
ooming.  and  then  I  kind  of  wanted  to 
know — well,  what  next?  He  said.  'Well  I 
have  another  meeting,  and  I  don't  suppose 
you'd  like  to  oome?'  I  said.  'Oh.  yee.  I  would  • 
I  told  the  others  I  would  be  right  back,  and 
I  got  In  his  car  and  went  with  him,'  and 
that  was  it.  That  flrat  meeting  ...  I'd  never 
been  In  a  group  before,  and  I  didn't  know 
a  thing.  Somebody  asked  for  a  motion,  and 
I  didn't  know  what  the  hell  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  The  next  day,  I  tried  to  get  an- 
swers from  my  friends,  and  none  of  us  knew 
We  were  Juat  a  bunch  of  pachucos— you 
know,  long  hair  and  pegged  panto.  But  Pred 
had  wanted  to  get  the  pachucos  involved- 
no  one  had  really  done  this— and  he  knew 
how  to  handle  the  difficulties  that  came  up. 
and  he  didn't  take  for  granted  a  lot  of  little 
things  that  other  people  take  for  granted 
when  they're  working  with  the  poor.  He  had 
learned,  you  know.  Plnally,  I  said.  'What 
about  the  farm  workers?'  and  he  said  that 
the  CS.O.  could  be  a  base  for  organizing 
farm  workers,  and  It  waa  a  good  prediction— 
not  exactly  as  he  envisioned  it.  but  It  came 
about." 

Chavez  laughed.  -'I  waa  his  constant  com- 
panion. I  used  to  get  home  from  work  be- 
tween five  and  five-thirty,  and  he'd  say.  'I'll 
pick  you  up  at  six-thirty— give  you  a  ilttle 
time  to  clean  up  and  eat,'  and  I'd  say,  "No, 
I  don't  want  to  clean  up  and  eat.  Pick  me  up 
at  five-thirty — wait  for  me!'  So  he  would  be 
waiting  when  I  got  home  from  work,  and  I'd 
Just  drop  off  my  lunch  paU  and  rush  right 
out — maybe  change  my  shirt.  I  waa  observ- 
ing how  he  did  things,  how  he  talked  to 
people  and  how  patient  he  was.  and  I  began 
to  leam.  A  lot  of  people  worked  with  him. 
but  learned  what  I  learned.  I  think  the  rea- 
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son  was  that  I  had  more  need  to  leam  than 
anybody  else.  I  really  had  to  leam.  So  I'd  pay 
attention  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  it  be- 
came sort  of  a — well,  I'd  use  the  word  'game' 
if  it  didn't  throw  a  wrong  light  on  it.  It 
wasn't  a  Job.  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
very,  very  Important,  trying  to  understand 
these  things  and  then  apply  them." 

Chavez  first  Joined  the  CS.O.  aa  a  volun- 
teer in  a  voter-registration  drive.  The  organi- 
zation of  Mexican-American  bloc  voting  waa 
a  first  lesson  In  his  understanding  of  how 
to  biilld  a  power  base.  "Moat  of  the  volim- 
teers  were  college  people,  or  had  good  Jobs. 
Very  few  were  farm  workers.  I  had  a  part- 
time  Job  in  a  lumberyard.  Tbe  voter  regis- 
tration depended  on  aa  many  evenings  as 
you  could  give,  and  soon  so  many  people 
stopped  showing  up  that  we  had  to  find  a 
new  chairman  every  day.  Plnally.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  went  with  Fred  every  night, 
so  he  made  me  chairman.  So  here  I  am  in 
charge,  and  where  do  I  start?  I  cant  go  to 
tbe  middle  class,  or  even  the  aspiring  middle 
class,  for  my  deputy  registrars — I  have  to  go 
to  my  friends  in  Sal  SI  Puedes.  So  I  round 
up  about  sixteen  guys" — at  the  memory,  he 
began  to  smile — "and  not  one  of  them  can 
qualify  aa  a  deputy  registrar,  not  one.  They 
can't  even  vote!  Every  damn  one  of  those 
guys  had  a  felony!"  He  laughed.  "Well,  they 
oould  still  knock  on  doors,  you  know,  and 
tbey  put  out  a  lot  of  energy." 

Some  months  later,  with  Allnsky's  ap- 
proval, Chavez  was  hired  by  Pred  Roes  as 
an  organizer  to  work  on  voter  registration 
and  citizenship  training.  After  six  months  In 
San  Jose,  he  took  over  Ross'  CS.O.  chapter 
In  Deooto,  and  two  weeks  later  was  asked  to 
start  a  new  chapter  in  Oakland.  He  was  still 
so  poorly  educated  that  he  could  scarcely 
read.  He  was  small  and  thin,  and  looked 
much  younger  than  his  twenty-seven  years, 
and  he  lived  in  terror  of  the  meetings  he 
was  supposed  to  nin.  He  would  drive  back 
and  forth  In  front  of  the  house  where  one 
was  to  be  held,  then  dart  In  and  sit  In  a 
comer  until  he  was  forced  to  Identify  him- 
self as  the  organizer.  But  his  first  big  meet- 
ing in  Oakland  was  a  success,  and  Fred  Ross 
recognized  It  as  a  kind  of  turning  point  for 
him;  soon  after,  Ross  put  Chavez  in  charge 
of  tbe  whole  San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  the  next 
few  years.  Chavez  established  chapters  in 
liCadera,  Bakersfield,  and  many  other  towns. 
He  was  already  a  good  organizer,  and  he  got 
better  aa  he  developed  techniques  of  his  own. 
He  learned  to  beware  of  established  pre- 
cepts, to  cut  around  the  entrenched  local 
leadership,  and  to  avoid  philosophizing  in 
favor  of  clear  illustration  and  example  ("You 
have  to  draw  a  simple  picture  and  color  It 
in,"  he  often  says),  and,  above  all,  he  recog- 
nized that  organizing  required  time.  From 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  California  farm 
workers,  he  estimates,  are  illiterate  In  Eng- 
lish and  nearly  so  In  Spanish.  "You  have  to 
spend  time  with  people  that's  all,"  he  told 
me.  "If  he  is  interested.  It  make  no  difference 
If  a  man  can  read  of  write — he  Is  a  man." 

In  the  early  fiftica,  the  Cold  War  reaction 
that  congealed  around  McCarthylsm  was 
widespread  in  the  Valley,  and  a  man  who  en- 
couraged Mexican-Americans  to  vote  struck 
many  people  as  an  obvious  subversive.  Cowed 
by  local  patriots,  his  own  people  in  the  Ma- 
dera chapter  began  Investigating  Chavez  for 
symptoms  of  the  dread  Communism,  and 
then  retreated,  abashed,  when  he  challenged 
them  to  do  this  In  his  presence,  not  behind 
his  back.  According  to  Chavez,  the  experi- 
ence taught  blm  not  so  much  bow  foolish 
it  was  to  expect  gratitude  as  how  patheti- 
cally afraid  poor  people  were.  Subsequently, 
he  bad  to  return  to  San  Joee  and  rebuild 
the  CS.O.  chapter  there:  in  tbe  absence  of 
strong  leadership,  the  people  had  withdrawn 
again  Into  apathy.  Nevertheless,  the  C5.0. 
was  gaining  strength,  and  Its  new  ptower  was 
reflected,  among  other  ways,  in  the  Increased 
expense  accoimts  of  Its  staff.  Politicians  and 
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professional  people  attached  themselves  to 
the  organization  for  purpoeee  of  prestige,  and 
meanwhile  the  organization's  own  leaders  op- 
posed what  they  regarded  as  Chavez's  im- 
practical demand  that  they  try  to  organize 
a  imion  of  farm  workers.  At  meeting  after 
meeting,  Chavez  spoke  out  ag^alnst  the  new 
luxurtoxis  habits  and  the  softening  of  pur- 
pose— tbe  "erosion,"  which  he  speaks  of  to 
this  day  as  the  thing  moet  to  be  feared  in 
his  own  union.  To  symbolize  his  protest,  be 
showed  up  at  meetings  unshaven  and  Ue- 
lees — he  has  been  tleless  ever  since — and  re- 
fused any  further  increase  In  his  own  salary. 
"To  come  In  a  new  car  into  a  community 
of  poor  people  to  organize  them — that  doesnt 
work."  he  told  me.  "And  if  you  have  money 
but  drees  like  they  do,  then  It's  phony.  Pro- 
fessional hunger."  He  grunted  in  disgust. 
"You  can  be  hungry  and  have  money  in  tbe 
bank,  or  you  can  be  hungry  and  have  no- 
where to  go.  There's  a  big  difference." 

In  1962,  having  failed  to  interest  the  CS.O. 
In  organizing  farm  workers,  Chavez  quit  tbe 
organization  and  settled  in  Delano,  where  he 
began  his  campaign  to  win  for  farm  workers 
the  right  to  organize  in  their  own  behalf 
that  Is  enjoyed  by  all  other  large  labor  groups 
in  tbe  United  States.  The  union  be  beads  la 
now  engaged  in  a  strike  to  organize  the  work- 
ers of  the  entire  California  grape  Industry, 
and  It  has  called  a  nationwide  boycott  to 
support  the  strike.  If  bis  organization  sur- 
vives. It  will  be  the  first  effective  farm  work- 
ers' union  in  American  history. 

A  car  coming  up  behind  us  slowed  down 
suddenly.  Chavez,  like  a  feeding  deer,  showed 
his  awareness  with  a  sidelong  flick  of  his 
brown  eyes,  but  he  did  not  turn,  and  he  did 
not  stop  talking.  A  voice  called  out  in  Span- 
ish, asking  blm  if  be  would  like  a  lift.  He 
smiled  and  waved,  then  pointed  to  a  church 
two  streets  away.  "No,  graciasl  Yo  voy  a  la 
mUal" 

A  sign  giving  the  name  of  the  pretty  stucco 
church  at  the  comer  of  Eleventh  Avenue 
and  Clinton  Street — Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe— was  garish  and  utilitarian,  and  the 
churchyard  was  a  parking  lot,  enclosed  by 
a  chain-link  fence.  But  the  place  was  planted 
with  cypress,  pines,  and  yew,  which,  in  the 
early  light,  threw  cool,  fresh  shadows  on  the 
white  stucco  under  a  red  tile  roof.  Two  white 
crosses  stood  outlined  against  tbe  hot  blue 
of  the  sky.  Chavez  hurried  across  the  con- 
crete. Though  he  had  said  nothing  to  me 
about  church.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been 
bound  here  all  along.  "Let's  Just  go  In  for 
a  Ilttle  while,"  he  murmured.  He  was  hurry- 
ing now  as  If  a  little  late,  though  In  fact 
the  Mass  was  very  near  Its  end.  Inside,  be 
moved  into  the  shadows  on  tbe  left,  where 
he  crossed  himself  with  water  dipped  from 
a  font  in  the  rear  wall  and  subsided  onto  his 
knees  behind  the  rearmost  pew.  The  people 
had  begun  to  sing  "Bendlto."  All  were  stand- 
ing, but  Chavez  remained  there  on  his  knees 
behind  them  until  the  hymn  was  finished 
Alone  in  tbe  shadows  of  the  pew,  the  small 
Indian  head  bent  on  his  chest  and  tbe  toes 
of  his  small  shoes  turned  inward,  he  looked 
like  a  child  at  prayer  beside  bis  bed. 

Outside,  under  the  evergreens,  members 
of  the  congregation  greeted  Chavez. 

"Buenos  dias!" 

"Cesarl  O6mo  estd?" 

At  one  point,  Chavez  answered  "O  batal- 
lando  con  la  vidal"  ("Ob,  I  am  still  strug- 
gling with  life!")  He  grinned  at  me.  A 
Filipino  in  his  sixties  came  up  with  a  fine, 
wordless  smile  and  piimped  Chavez's  band 
in  both  his  own. 

"That's  one  of  the  brothers."  Chavez  said 
when  the  old  man  had  gone.  (Tbe  term 
"brother"  is  iised  to  describe  a  umon  mem- 
ber, but  it  also  has  the  connotation  of  "soul 
brother."  and  is  so  used  bv  Chavez.) 

A  young  pnest.  Father  Mark  Day.  came  un 
ana  snoke  beartllv  to  Chavez.  The  following 
Sundav.  he  said,  tbe  Catholic  churches  of 
Delano  would  speak  out  in  favor  of  tbe  work- 
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era'  right  to  form  a  union.  Hearing  tbU, 
Chavez  merely  nodded.  Many  national  oburoh 
groups,  and  particularly  the  Migrant  Minis- 
try of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  had 
long  ago  come  to  his  support,  with  personnel 
as  well  as  money,  and  Father  Day.  a  Francis- 
can, bad  been  assigned  to  the  farm  workers 
in  1967.  But  the  local  clergy,  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant,  had  denounced  the  grape  strike 
or  dodged  tbe  issue,  for  fear  of  offending  tbe 
growers,  moet  of  whom  are  Catholics  of 
Italian  or  Yugoslav  origin  and  are  important 
contributors.  Chavez's  union  was  allowed  to 
hold  Its  strike  vote  In  the  parish  hall  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  1966,  but  until  Father 
Day  and  two  other  Franciscans  took  It  over 
the  church  did  not  support  the  strike.  ("I 
find  it  frankly  quite  embarrassing,"  Father 
Day  has  said,  "to  see  liberals  and  agnostics 
fighting  vehemently  for  social  justice  among 
agricultural  workers  while  Catholic  priests  sit 
by  and  sell  them  religious  trinkets  along 
with  distorted  notions  of  Christianity.")  It 
was  only  in  recent  months  that — more  and 
more  embarrassed  by  the  example  of  outside 
clergy  of  all  faiths,  many  of  whom  had 
marched  In  the  union  picket  lines — the  De- 
lano clergy  bad  begun  making  some  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  growers  to  tbe  union. 

The  young  priest  spoke  to  Chavez  of  the 
large  Zaninovlch  clan,  some  of  whom  came 
to  Mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  "If  tbey 
would  Just  get  together  with  their  workers," 
he  said,  "we  wouldn't  have  any  problems." 

Chavez  looked  doubtful,  but  he  nodded 
politely.  "Yes."  he  said,  after  a  moment,  "this 
church  Is  really  coming  to  life."  With  Chavez, 
it  is  often  imi>ossible  to  tell  when  he  is  Jok- 
ing and  when  he  is  being  serious,  because 
be  Is  so  often  both  at  tbe  same  time. 

A  worker  In  a  soiled  white  shirt  with  a 
fighting  cock  in  bright  colors  on  the  pocket 
stood  waiting  for  a  hearing.  Though  Chavez 
Is  available  to  his  people  day  and  night  all 
week  long,  It  Is  on  Sunday  that  they  usually 
come  to  see  him,  and  bis  Sundays  are  all 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  "...  buscando  traba- 
jo."  I  heard  the  worker  say  when  he  had 
Chavez's  ear:  be  was  looking  for  work.  Tbe 
man  had  Just  come  in  from  Mexico  on  a 
"green  card."  or  visa,  which  Is  a  symbol  of 
the  moet  serious  obstacle  that  Chavez's  or- 
ganizing effort  faces:  the  century-old  effort 
of  California  farmers  to  depress  wages  and 
undercut  resistance  by  pitting  one  g;roup  of 
poor  people  against  another. 

By  the  elghteen-sixtiea.  tbe  Indians  who 
were  used  as  near-slaves  in  Sp>anlsh  Cali- 
fornia had  all  but  disappeared.  In  agricul- 
tural areas,  tbey  had  been  largely  replaced, 
after  the  Gold  Rush,  by  Chinese  labor,  orig- 
inally brought  In  to  work  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  But  the  thrifty  Chineee 
were  resented  and  persecuted  by  a  rabble  of 
Jobless  whites  for  whom  tbe  Gold  Rush  had 
not  panned  out.  and  also  by  small  farmers, 
who  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor 
force.  Chinese  Immigration  was  ended  by  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882.  and  after  that 
the  big  farmers  turned  to  the  Importation  of 
Japanese.  The  Japanese,  too,  were  soon  bit- 
terly resented,  because  they  undercut  all 
other  labor.  Even  worse,  they  were  better 
farmers  than  the  Americans  and  they 
brought  and  cultivated  poor  land  that  no- 
body else  had  bothered  with;  this  imperti- 
nence was  dealt  with  by  the  Allen  Lands  Law 
of  1911,  which  prevented  further  acquisition 
of  farm  land  by  aliens.  Tbe  next  waves  of 
farm  laborers  In  California  contained  Hin- 
dus. Arabs.  Armenians,  and  Europeans.  Tbe 
European  and  Armenian  immigrants,  less 
oppressed  than  other  groups  by  the  racial 
discrimination  that  had  advanced  the  econ- 
omv  of  California  from  the  start,  gained  a 
strong  foothold,  and  the  parents  of  many 
of  the  Vallev  tanners  of  today  were  among 
those  immizrants.  Mexican  peaisants  had  al- 
ways crossed  the  border  more  or  less  at  will, 
and  after  tbe  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910 
starving  refugees  presented  the  growers  with 
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»  new  aource  at  cheap  labor,  which,  becaiiae 
It  waa  there  lUegaUy,  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  entirely  defenoelees.  FlU- 
plnoB    were    brought    In    In    the    nlneteen- 
twentles,    and    for    a    time   cheap    Mexican 
labor  was  undercut  by  cheap  Filipino  labor. 
Most  of  the  Mexicans  were  deported  after 
1929.  when  the  Okies  and  Arklee  and  up- 
country    Texans    swarmed    Into    California 
from  the  dust  bowl;  the  Depression  produced 
a   heavy   labor  surplus  among  the  native- 
born,  and  an  effort  waa  made  to  keep  the 
border  closed.  Mexicans  had  been  predomi- 
nant in  the  farm-labor  force  from  1914  until 
1934.  and  In  those  years,  because  of  their 
Illegal  status,  they  had  tended  to  be  more 
tractable  than  other  groups.  For  the  most 
part.  It  was  Filipinos  and  Anglos— as  non- 
Mexican  whites  are  called  in  Callfornla^who 
staged  the  famous  farm  strikes  of  the  nlne- 
teen-thlrtlee.  The  Filipinos  became  known 
during  this  period  for  their  mllltance  and 
for  their  refusal  to  scab  on  other  workers 
or  underbid  them.  After  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands Independence  Act  of  1934,  the  Importa- 
tion of  Filipinos  came  to  an  end.  and  their 
numbers  have  been  dwindling  ever  since.  By 
1942,  the  Chinese  had  long  since  moved  to 
the  cities,  the  Japanese  had  been  shut  up 
In  concentration  camps,  the  Europeans  had 
gr^uat^jrom  the  labor  force  and  become 
farsiers.  ,wid  other  Anglos  had  drifted  Into 
the  booming  war  economy  of  factories  and 
shipyards;    the    minority    groups    that    re- 
mained were  not  numerous  enough  to  har- 
vest the  enormous  quantities  of  produce  that 
the   war  demanded.   The  farm-labor  emer- 
gency was  met  by  a  series  of  agreements  with 
the  Mexican  government  known  collectively 
as  the  bracero  program,  under  which  large 
numbers  of  Mexican  field  hands,  or  braceros 
were  brought  Into  California  and  other  states 
of  the  Southwest  by  truck  at  harvest  time 
and  trucked  out  again  when  the  harvest  was 
over.   The   bracero  program  was  so  popular 
with  the  growers  that  It  was  extended  when 
the  war  ended.  In  Washington,  lobbyists  for 
the  growers  argued  successfully  that  Amer- 
icans  would   not  do  the  hard   stoop  labor 
required  In  harvesting  cotton,  sugar  beets 
ajid  other  crops;  hence  the  need  for  exten- 
sion of  the  Bracero  program.  Everyone  con- 
veniently forgot  that  the  white  fruit  tramps 
of   the   thirties   had   done   plenty  of  stoop 
labor,  and  that  workers  of  all  colors  were 
available  to  the  farms  If  a  living  wage  and 
decent   conditions   could   be   obtained    But 
the  Mexicans,  whose  poverty  was  desperate 
worked  long,   hard  days   for  pay  as  low  a^ 
sixty  cents  an  hour,  and  were  used  to  under- 
mine all   efforts  by   indigenous  workers   to 
hold  out  for  better  treatment.  By  1959    an 
estimated   four   hundred   thousand   forelen 
workers    (mostly    Mexicans    but    Including 
small  numbers  of  Canadians,  In  the  potato 
fields   of  Maine,  and   BrltUh  West  Indians, 
in  the  Florida  citrus  groves)  were  obtaining 
work  in  the  United  States,  although  four 
million     people     here     were     unemployed. 
Churches  and  various  citizens'  groups  bemn 
protesting  the  lot  of  the  farm  worker^pe- 
clally  that  of  domestic  migrant  laborers- 
and  at  the  end  of  1964  Public  Law  78,  the 
last  and  most  notorious  phase  of  the  bracero 
program,  was  allowed  to  lapse.  (This  was  a 
year   in   which   Congress   passed  significant 
poverty  and  civil-rights  legislation,  but  PL 
78  was  primarily  a  casualty  of  congressional 
concern  over  the  outflow  of  gold.)  The  death 
?«,  »  V        ^^'"*'*  ^  ^«  *^e  birth  of  hope 
o?fr,L.  ™  "°*°"'  •'"*  ^y  19«5,  when  the 
current  grape  strike  in  California  began   the 
growers  had  found   another  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  cheap  labor.  UndSr  PL 
414    (the   Immigration    and    Naturalization 
Act  of  1952).  large  numbers  of  foreigners 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  "permanent  resident  aliens,"  on  a  special 
green  visa  card.  "Green-carders"  can  become 
citizens  after  five   years  or  residence— and 
pay  taxes,  be  drafted,  and  quaUfy  for  Social 
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Security  while  they  wait.  A  migrant  agricul- 
tural worker  can  earn  fifteen  times  as  much 
for  a  day's  work  In  the  United  States  as  he 
can  in  Mexico,  but  most  Mexicans  have  de- 
clined the  opportunity  to  become  citizens. 
Instead,  they  "commute,"  taking  their  high 
harvest  wagea— an  estimated  fifteen  mlUlon 
dollars'  worth  in  1967- back  to  their  homes 
each  year.  Under  the  law,  no  green-carder  is 
supposed  to  work  In  a  field  where  a  labor 
dispute  has  been  cerUfled.  but  enforcement 
has   been  desultory,  to  say  the  least,  and 
although   aUnoet   half  of   the  members  of 
Chavez's  union  are  not  United  States  citi- 
zens, many  Mexicans  have  become  strike- 
breakers. As  long  as  farm  workers  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor   Relations   Act,    they   have   no    legal 
m^ns   of   forcing   employers    to    negotiate. 
When  their  strike  waa  subverted  by  imported 
scabs   and   antlplcketlng   injunctions,   they 
resorted  to  what  the  growers  call  an  "llle«jal 
and  Immoral"  boycott. 

TT^e  man  with  the  fighttng  oock  on  his 
shirt  was  a  union  green-carder  who  did  not 
wish  to  croes  picket  lines.  At  the  moment, 
however,  there  were  more  union  workers  than 
union  Jobs— only  three  growers  out  of  sev- 
eral dozen  in  the  Delano  area  had  signed 
contracts  with  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee— and  Chavez  encouraged 
the  man  to  take  a  Job  wherever  he  could  find 
It.  He  did  not  have  to  encourage  the  man  to 
help  the  union  on  the  Job  by  whatever  means 
he  could;   the  man  complained  that  Social 
Security  payments  had  been  deducted  from 
his  last  paychecks  even  though  no  one  had 
asked  for  his  Social  Security  number.  Chavez 
says    that    workers    who    cannot    read    are 
chronic  victims  of  petty  paycheck  chiseling 
on  the  part  of  both  labor  contractors  and 
growers.  "Those  people  make  a  lot  of  money 
that  w^."  Chavez  said.  "A  lot."  At  that  mo- 
ment,  he  looked   ugly.  "In  the  umon.  they 
get  an  honest  day's  pay,  because  both  sides 
understand  the  arrangement  and  accept  it. 
Without   a    union,    the   people    are   always 
cheated.  And  they  are  so  Innocent  " 

We  walked  along  Eleventh  Avenue  to  AI- 
T?'!  Hf®*  ^^^  turned  south  along  cotton 
fields.  The  day  was  hot  now.  andtbe  flat 
farmland  stretched  away  unbroken  into  dull 
mists  of  agricultural  dust  and  sprays  still 
unsettled  from  the  day  before,  that  hid  the 
round  brown  mountains  of  the  Coast  Ranee 
Chavez  said  that  many  of  the  green-carders' 

f^«^?****,"^  '^°^  ^^°  intended  to  return 
to  Mexico,  felt  they  could  do  better  than  the 
union  wage  scale  by  working  furiously  for 
nonunion  growers  on  a  piecework  basis;  oth- 
ers refused  to  Join  the  union  out  of  leno- 

^^f*'^,*^*^  ?***  ''*''*•■  ^«"'l  °'  ^  unlon-<)r 
out  Of  fear  of  reprisal.  "Out  at  Schenley— we 
have  a  contract  there  now— there  was  a  guy 
named  Danny."  Chavez  said.  "Danny  was  so 

^d '^?H°°r^i''**  ^^  ^^'^^  *°  "'^  man^ement 
and  said.  Give  me  a  gun.  I'U  go  out  and  kill 
some  of  those  strikers.'  He  Just  hated  us,  and 
he  dldn  t  know  why.  He  was  working  inside 
when  we  came  with  the  picket  line  and  I 
giiess  he  felt  guilty  about  not  Joining  us,  so 
he  went  too  far.  And  also,  he  told  me  later  'I 
dldn  t  know  what  a  union  was.  I  never  heard 
of  a  union- 1  had  no  idea  what  it  was  or  how 

Tr.  ^^^^-  }^^  ^^^  *  small  village  down 
in  Mexico.'  You  see?  It's  the  old  story  He 
was  making  more  money  than  he  had  ever 
seen  in  Mexico,  and  the  union  was  aThreaV 
Anyway  we  won  there,  and  all  the  guys  who 

Ind  m-n"^.''"*''"-  '"^^y  «°*  ^^«*'-  J^  back. 
And,  man,  they  wanted  to  clean  house,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  Danny,  and  I  said  no. 
well,  he  doesn't  want  to  Join  the  union,' 
they  said.  'And  if  he  doesn't  Join  the  union, 
he  cant  work  here.'  And  so  I  challenged 
them.  I  said.  'One  man  threatens  you?  Do  you 
know  what  the  real  challenge  is?  Not  to  get 
him  out  but  to  get  him  in.  If  you  are  good 
organizers,  you  will  get  him,  but  you're  not— 
you're  lazy!'  So  they  went  after  him,  and  the 
pressure  began  to  buUd  against  him.  He  waa 
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mad  as  hell.  He  held  out  for  three  months 
and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Anglos— the 
white  guys.  They  had  the  best  Jobs— mechan- 
ics and  all— and  they  didn't  want  to  Join  the 
union,  either.  But  finally  Daimy  saw  the 
light,  and  they  did.  too.  It  took  about  six 
months  before  we  actually  got  down  to  nego- 
tiating a  contract  after  we  won  the  elecUon 
and  by  the  time  we  got  around  to  setting  up 
a  negotiating  committee  Danny  had  not  only 
been  converted  but  been  elected  to  the  com- 
mittee. So  when  the  committee  walked  in 
there.  Danny  was  one  of  them,  and  the  em- 
ployers stared  at  him.  'What  are  you  doing 
here,  Danny?'  '  Chavez  laughed.  "And  now 
he  s  a  real  St.  Paul.  He'll  never  turn  against 
the  union,  because  he  knows  both  sides  Peo- 
ple who  don't  know,  and  come  on  so  enthusi- 
astic and  all  at  first,  they  might  be  turncoats 
one  day,  but  not  the  ones  like  Danny.  That's 
why  the  converted  ones  are  our  best  men  " 

A  car  passed  us,  bursting  with  cries,  and 
rattled  to  a  halt  a  short  way  beyond  Two 
workers  were  driving  a  third  out  to  the  Forty 
Acres  the  site  of  a  new  union  headquarters 
that  is  being  built,  and  Chavez  suggested 
that  we  ride  out  there  with  them.  The  car 
turned  west  and  rolled  two  miles  through 
cotton  and  alfalfa  to  a  barren  area  of  mud 
Shacks,  and  unfinished  construction  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  The  Forty  Acres  lies 
between  a  state  road  and  the  city  dump  Use- 
ess  for  farming  m  Its  present  condition,  the 
land  was  obtained  m  1966  from  a  widow  who 
U  no  longer  wanted  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it. 

♦K  .vM'^"  *^"  ^-  ^  8°  back  to  town,  and 
the  th^d  man,  shouting  cheerily  to  Chavez 
went  off  to  water  some  scattered  saplings  that 
were  Shrivelling  m  the  summer  heat 

■We've  planted  a  lot  of  trees."  Chavez  said 
Elms,  mostly,  and  Modesto  ash— onlv  the 
r^^'n^r*  ^^f^"  ^*  ^**^  ^tb  his  back  to  the 
f,~  ^.^^"^.^  ^'P  pockets,  gazing  with  pleas- 
l^^l  ^^  '^^'^"on.  "Don't  get  me  started 
on  my  plans."  he  said.  To  Chavez,  the  Forty 
Acres,  on  which  he  envUlons  the  country's 
first  migrant  workers'  center.  Is  already  very 
beautiful:  he  goes  there  regularly  to  walk 
around  and  let  his  plans  take  shape.  "There's 
alkali  in  thU  land,"  he  said,  putting  it  mUdfy 

JcJf^^t^r^  something  growing  here, 
to  cut  down  the  dust. 

Near  the  highway,  an  adobe  building  with 
an  orange  tile  roof,  designed  to  houle  gas 
pumps  an  automobile  repair  shop,  and  a  co- 
operative Store,  had  recently  been  completed, 
but  was  not  yet  In  use.  Behind  it  was  a  tem- 
porary aggregation  of  shacks  and  trailers 
TTiese  accommodated  a  clinic  and  the  offices 
of  the  union  newspaper.  El  Malcriado  ("The 
^«  S  .'''''"'ii  "^^  Nonconformist" 
tlon) ,  which  puts  out  editions  in  both  Eng- 
1^  and  Spanish  every  fortnight.  A  green 
trailer  bearing  the  legend  "Mobile  Health 
Center  was  a  contribution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union-   Its 

f^'^'L'^f-  "''^  ^^  '^  °^  ^^  ^aZcAado 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  U.F.W.O.C.  opera- 
tton,  wa£  entirely  volunteer.  So  was  the  labor 
being  done.  Intermittently,  on  the  headquar- 
ters building,  a  gray  shell  on  the  west  side 
of  the  property.  The  work  at  the  Forty  Acres 
was   being  supervised   by   Chavez's  brother 
Richard,  who  was  away  Just  then  on  a  trip 
to  help  out  with  the  boycott  in  New  York. 
'The  strike  Is  the  Important  thing,"  Chavea 
said,  moving  toward  the  headquarters  build- 
ing.   We  work  on  the  Forty  Acres  when  we 
get  a  little  money,  or  some  volunteers  "  The 
day  before,  six  carpenters  from  a  local  In 
Bakersfield  had  given  their  Saturday  to  put- 
ting up  gray  Sheetrock  Interior  walls    and 
Chavez,  entering  the  building,  was  delighted 
with  the  progress.  "Look  at  that!"  he  kept 
Mylng.  "Those  guys  really  went  to  townl- 
He  told  me  that  plumbing  had  been  done  by 
a  teacher  at  Berkley,  and  that,  two  weeks  be- 
fore, forty-seven  electricians  from  Los  An- 
geles, donating  materials  as  well  as  labor,  had 
wired  the  whole  building  in  six  hours  "You 
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should  have  seen  It,"  he  said.  "I  could  hardly 
get  Into  the  building.  Everywhere  I  went,  I 
was  In  somebody's  way,  so  I  Just  went  out 
through  the  window."  He  turned  In  a  com- 
plete circle.  "Those  guys  really  went  to  town  I 
It's  entirely  changed!  The  first  center  for 
farm  workers  In  hlsttwy!" 

Outside  again,  we  walked  around  the 
grounds,  In  the  hot  emptiness  of  Sunday. 
"Over  there" — he  pointed — "will  be  another 
building,  a  little  training  center,  mostly  for 
people  In  the  union,  the  organizers  and  ranch 
committees.  Non-violent  tactics,  you  know — 
though  If  It  were  Just  a  matter  of  non-vio- 
lence, that  could  be  studied  In  a  monastery. 
It  has  to  be  real,  you  know — the  mechanics 
of  union  work,  and  so  forth.  And  also  we 
want  to  be  very  strong  about  honesty.  Some 
of  these  guys  will  be  getting  a  lot  of  power 
as  the  iinion  develops,  and  some  will  be 
very  good  and  some  won't  know  bow  to 
handle  It.  If  someone  In  the  hiring  hall  Is 
willing  to  take  a  bribe  to  put  one  guy  ahead 
of  another  for  a  Job,  he  may  also  be  willing  to 
steal  a  hundred  dollars  from  the  union,  or 
accept  a  himdred  dollars  for  an  act  of  vio- 
lence. There's  all  kinds  of  chances  for  cor- 
ruption, and  things  can  go  to  hell  very  fast — 
we've  seen  that  In  other  unions.  So  the  best 
way  to  teach  them  is  by  example." 

Chavez  glanced  at  me.  He  Is  the  least 
boastful  man  I  have  ever  met,  and.  being 
a  truly  humble  man,  he  does  not  waste  his 
own  time  or  his  listener's  with  false  humility, 
yet  he  Is  uncomfortable  when  the  occasion 
arises  to  speak  about  himself,  and  may  even 
emit  a  gentle  groan.  He  grinned  suddenly, 
glad  to  change  the  subject.  "You  know,  we 
have  some  great  guys  In  this  union,  some 
really  great  guys.  We've  put  together  farm 
workers  and  volunteers,  people  who  Just 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  cause.  We 
have  so  many  volunteers  that  we  save  only 
the  best.  In  a  way,  we're  all  volunteers, 
even  the  ones — the  lawyers  and  everybody — 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  outside  people. 
They're  not  making  any  money.  You  start 
paying  the  strikers  for  what  they  should  do 
for  themselves,  then  everything  Is  done  for 
money  and  you'll  never,  never  be  able  to  build 
anything.  Most  of  us  work  for  five  dollars 
a  week.  Outside  people  thought  we  were 
crazy — the  Teamsters  and  everybody — but 
really  it's  the  only  way  we  can  stay  In  busi- 
ness. It's  a  long,  long  haul,  and  there  isn't 
any  money;  and  If  we  start  paying  wages, 
then  It  means  that  only  a  few  can  be  hired, 
and  a  few  cant  do  as  much  as  many.  It 
has  to  be  done  that  way.  I've  been  In  this 
fight  for  too  long,  almost  twenty  years, 
learning  and  learning,  one  defeat  after  an- 
other, always  frustration.  And  then,  of 
course,  raising  a  family — you  have  to  get 
yoiu-  family  to  suffer  along  with  you,  other- 
wise you  can't  do  it,  you  know.  But  finally 
we  are  beginning  to  see  daylight,  and  that's 
a  great  reward.  And  then,  you  see,  these  farm 
workers  will  never  be  the  same.  If  our  union 
was  destroyed  today,  these  people  would 
never  go  back  to  where  they    were." 

Under  the  eaves  of  the  garage,  in  the  shade 
of  Its  north  wall,  a  blue  wooden  bench  had 
been  placed  against  the  adobe.  We  sat  there 
for  an  hour  or  more,  cut  off  from  the  hot 
highway  by  the  cool  clay  wall.  Across  the 
property  to  the  north,  dead  cars  glittered 
on  the  crown  of  the  city  diunp,  and  to  the 
west  was  a  farm,  with  a  solitary  black-and- 
white  cow  In  the  barnyard;  surrounding  all 
was  the  flat.  low.  dusty  green  of  vast  crops. 
The  adobe  walls  and  orange  tile  roof  were 
Chavez's  own  wish,  to  be  repeated  In  the 
other  buildings  as  they  take  shape;  this  Idea 
came  from  the  old  Franciscan  missions  and 
from  an  adobe  farmhouse  of  his  early  child- 
hood. "The  people  wanted  something  more 
modern — you  know,  kind  of  flashy — to  show 
that  they  had  a  terrlflc  union  going  here,  but 
I  wanted  something  that  would  not  go  out 
of  fashion,  something  that  would  last,"  be 
said.  Eventually,  the  entire  Forty  Acres  will 
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be  surrounded  by  a  high  adobe  wall,  which 
win  mercifully  shut  out  Its  grim  surround- 
ings. The  flat,  hard  sky  will  be  broken  by 
trees,  and  there  will  be  a  fountain  In  a  sunk- 
en garden,  and  a  central  plaza  where  no 
cars  are  to  be  permitted. 

Chavez  drew  his  hopes  In  the  dust  with  a 
dead  stick.  "Inside  the  walls,  paths  will  lead 
everywhere,  and  we'll  have  plaoee  for  the 
workecB  to  rest."  be  said.  "There  wlU  be  little 
hollows  In  the  walls — you  know,  niches, 
where  the  people  can  put  little  statutes  If 
they  want,  or  birds  and  things.  We'U  have 
frescoes.  Slquelros  Is  Interested  In  doing  that. 
I  think.  This  place  Is  for  the  people,  and  It 
has  to  grow  naturally  out  of  their  needs." 
He  smiled.  "It  will  be  kind  of  a  rellgloxis 
place,  very  reetful,  quiet.  It's  going  to  be 
nice  here."  He  gazed  aboiit  him.  "I  love  do- 
ing this — Just  letting  It  grow  by  Itself.  Trees. 
We'll  have  a  little  woods."  He  pointed  to  some 
Arizona  cypress  that  had  been  planted  along 
the  property  lines,  but  I  noticed  that  many 
of  the  seedling  trees  had  yellowed  and  died 
In  the  heat. 

Near  the  blue  bench,  a  shaded  passage 
penetrated  the  building.  Opening  off  it  to 
the  left  was  a  back  door  to  the  cooperative 
store,  which  was  stocked  with  food  for  the 
strikers  donated  by  Individuals  and  agencies 
all  over  the  United  States.  (During  the  strike, 
members  have  been  able  to  get  food  there 
when  not  holding  a  Job,  and.  If  necessary, 
their  rent  has  been  paid  out  of  the  strike 
fund.)  Opposite  this  back  door  to  the  coop- 
erative was  the  door  of  a  small  storeroom, 
eight  feet  by  six.  It  was  In  that  small  room, 
behind  thick  walls  that  sealed  away  the 
sounds  of  the  outside  world,  that  Chavez  had 
fasted  for  some  three  weeks. 

The  fast  began  on  February  14.  1968,  Just 
after  Chavez  returned  from  a  fund-raising 
tour  around  the  country.  (Of  such  tours 
Chavez  onoe  remarked.  "The  speaker  Is  Just 
a  little  man  In  a  big  box.  When  the  spteecb  Is 
over,  he  Is  put  back  In  his  box  and  carried 
on  to  the  next  place.")  Everywhere  he  had 
gone,  the  militant  groups  that  supported  him 
or  sought  his  support  had  been  talking  about 
the  violence  and  was  being  planned  for  the 
summer  of  1968,  and  In  Delano  his  own  peo- 
ple were  rivalling  the  growers  with  loose  talk 
about  quick  solutions.  It  was  winter,  in  the 
hungry  time  between  the  pruning  and  the 
girdling  of  vines,  and  the  grape  strike  had 
been  going  on  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
the  workers  were  muttering  that  they  had 
waited  long  enough.  Hadn't  violence  got  re- 
sults m  the  ghetto  riots  of  1967?  Perhaps  a 
little  burning  In  Delano,  or  an  explosion  or 
two,  might  force  the  growers  to  negotiate. 
Chavez  could  not  deny  this.  "If  we  had  used 
violence,  we  would  have  won  contracts  long 
ago,"  he  once  told  me,  "but  they  wouldn't  be 
lasting,  because  we  wouldn't  have  won  re- 
spect." Depressed,  he  decided  on  the  fast  as  a 
kind  of  penance  for  the  belligerence  that  had 
developed  in  his  own  union. 

Chavez  had  fasted  twice  before,  for  periods 
of  four  days  and  ten  days;  he  had  no  idea 
when  he  began  how  long  this  fast  would  last. 
"I  started  to  fast  on  a  Wednesday,  and  on 
Monday  I  called  a  special  meeting  in  town 
and  told  the  people  what  I  was  doing.  I  said 
that  there  was  nothing  to  debate  or  decide, 
because  it  was  a  personal  decision — that  I 
knew  I  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  all  my 
duties,  because  I  would  be  in  bed,  but  that 
I  would  do  the  best  I  could,  and  would  al- 
ways be  available  to  them.  I  told  them  I 
thought  the  best  place  for  the  fast  was  our 
own  Forty  Acres.  I  told  them  that  I  didn't 
want  anybody  else  to  fast.  Somebody  might 
say.  Well,  if  Caesar  can  do  it  1  can  do  it."  but 
there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  starve  them- 
selves. For  me.  It  was  different — I  was  pre- 
pared and  everything.  So  I  got  out  of  the 
meeting  and  I  walked  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
then  Helen  got  a  ride  and  caught  me,  and 
walked  with  me  the  rest  of  the  way  out  here 
to  the  Forty  Acres.  I  told  everybody  that  the 
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fast  should  be  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  and 
if  it  got  out  I  wouldn't  talk  to  the  press.  The 
people  could  come  to  see  me  day  or  night, 
and  the  strike  would  go  on  as  usual.  But  it 
didn't,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  confusion. 
Even  at  the  meeting,  there  were  some  people 
against,  some  people  for.  It  was  the  sixth 
day  or  the  eighth  day  before  everybody  ac- 
cepted it.  When  I  disappeared,  there  was  a 
rumor  that  I  had  been  shot,  and  then  every- 
body said  that  I  was  very  sick,  and  finally 
we  had  to  tell  them  the  truth,  but  we  still 
said  we  didn't  want  any  Interviews  or  plc- 
tuKB  or  anything.  I  didn't  talk  to  the  news- 
men— didn't  want  to.  I  Just  wanted  to  con- 
tinue working." 

He  laughed.  "I  did  more  organizing  out  of 
that  bed  than  I  did  anywhere.  It  was  really 
a  rest,  though.  To  me,  it  was  a  vacation.  As 
soon  as  the  word  got  out,  the  members  began 
to  come.  Just  people!  From  all  over  the 
state!  Mexicans,  you  know — farm  workers. 
We  estimated  that  ten  thousand  people  came 
here  during  the  fast — we  never  turned  any- 
body away.  And  Negroes  came,  and  Filipinos. 
Everybody!  I  didn't  know  how  the  people 
were  going  to  respond  to  the  fast,  but  the 
Filipinos  and  the  Mexicans  have  very  similar 
traditions — the  Spanish  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  they  did  pretty  much  what  they 
did  In  Mexico.  Any  way,  everything  went 
beautifully.  The  Filipinos  came  and  began 
to  paint  the  windows  In  some  of  the  build- 
ings, and  all  kinds  of  little  things  began  to 
appear.  They  weren't  artists,  but  the  things 
looked  beautiful."  He  spoke  this  last  word 
with  great  Intensity,  turning  to  look  at  me. 
"I  think  the  fast  was  a  sort  of  rest  for  the 
people,  too.  You  know?  Oh,  I  could  go  on  for 
days  alKJUt  the  things  that  happened  in  the 
fast  that  were  really  great!  I  guess  one  time 
I  thought  about  becoming  a  priest,  but  I  did 
this  Instead,  and  I'm  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
It.  For  me,  this  work  Is  fun.  It's  really  fun  I 
It's  so  great  when  people  participate.  Mex- 
ico is  such  a  poor  country,  and  I  could  never 
understand  how  after  the  Revolution  they 
could  produce  all  that  beautiful  art.  But 
now  I  see  it  in  our  own  strike.  It's  only  a 
very  small  revolution,  but  we  see  this  art 
beginning  to  come  forth.  Art  Is  becoming 
Important  to  the  people,  and  they  are  bring- 
ing these  things.  When  they  find  themselves 
like  this,  they  begin  to  appreciate  some  of 
the  other  things  in  life.  I  didn't  understand 
this  at  first,  but  they  began  to  bring  things. 
Offerings,  you  know — religious  pictures, 
mostly.  Some  people  brought  a  hundred-and- 
flfty-year-old  Christ  of  the  Miners,  hand- 
made out  of  sliver  down  In  Mexico,  and 
there  were  some  other  really  valuable  pieces. 
We've  got  everything  sale,  and  we'll  put  It  on 
display  one  day  here  at  the  Forty  Acres.  The 
only  pictures  we  g:ot  that  weren't  of  Christ 
or  of  a  saint  were  of  John  Kennedy — there 
were  many  of  them.  And  the  people  learned 
more  about  Martin  Luther  Ring  and  about 
Gandhi  in  that  fast  than  if  we  had  sat  them 
down  for  a  whole  year  of  lectwes. 

"Something  else  very  beautiful  happened. 
For  years  and  years,  the  Mexican  Catho- 
lics have  been  very  discriminatory  against 
the  minortly  Mexican  Protestants.  They 
didn't  know  anything  about  them,  they 
were  Just  against  them,  and  I  didn't 
like  it  a  bit.  Well,  we  used  to  hold  Mass 
every  day  In  the  store  across  from  my  room — 
we  made  It  into  a  kind  of  chapel.  And  about 
the  fifth  day  a  Protestant  preacher  came. 
He  works  out  there  at  Schenley,  and  he 
has  a  little  church  In  Earllmart.  And  I  said, 
'How  would  you  like  to  come  and  preach 
at  our  Mass?'  And  he  said,  'What?'  I  mean, 
such  a  thing  had  never  happened,  and  he 
thought  he  would  be  stoned,  because  there 
was  a  lot  of  nonsense  still  going  on  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  told  him  this 
was  a  wonderful  time  to  begin  to  repair  some 
of  the  damage  that  had  been  done,  the  bad 
feeling,  but  he  said,  "I  can't  preach  here. 
I'll  get  thrown  out.'  I  said,  'No,  If  that  hap- 
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pwM  111  go  out  With  you.'  So  he  said.  'AU 
right,  flue.'  And  vi^en  he  came  I  Introduced 
him.  gave  the  full  name  of  hla  church  and 
everything,  so  there  waa  no  room  for  doubt 
about  where  he  came  from.  And  he  did  it 
In   great    form,   something   like    the   Negro 
Southern  preacher,  but  It  waan't  too  much 
or  anything.  He  knew  the  Bible  by  heart. 
He    spoke    about   non-violence — from    Mat- 
thew, I  think.  I  think  it  was  from  Matthew. 
And   the   people   accepted   him.   There  was 
a  great  spirit.  They  Just  took  him  In.  So 
three   days   later.    I   asked   another   one   to 
come,  and  he  came,  and  he  was  also  great, 
and    then   a  Negro   minister  came — It   was 
beauUful.  So  then  I  went  back  to  the  flwt 
one  and  told  him  to  come  again  and  bring 
his   whole   group   and    sing  some   of  those 
Mexican  Protestant  hymns.   He  said,  "Gee, 
no.' "  Chavez  shrank  back  and  Imitated  the 
clergyman's  voice.  "  'Sure.'  I  said.  'The  peo- 
ple  will   love  It.'   So   they  came   and   sang 
some   real   great  Mexican  Protestant  mualc 
that  we're  not  familiar  with  because  of  that 
prejudice.   And   now   our  Franciscan   priest 
has  gone  and  preached  out  there.  In  that 
little  Protestant  church   in  Earllmart!" 

I  asked   him   If  his   concept  of  the  faat 
derived  from  Oandhl. 

"Well,  partly,"  he  said.  "In  India,  fasting 
Is  part  OS  -the  tradlUon— there's  an  Indian 
engineer  bmn  who  U  a  friend  and  comes 
to  see  us,  and  he  says  that  in  India  almost 
everybody  fasts.  But  Mexicans  have  the  Cath- 
olic concept  of  sacrifice.  The  penitencia  U 
part  of  our  history.  In  Mexico,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple will  get  on  their  kneee  and  travel  for 
Ave  miles.  I  don't  know  much  about  Oandhl. 
so  I  read  everything  I  could  get  my  bands 
on  about  him.  and  I  read  some  of  the  things 
that  he  had  read,  and  I  read  Thoreau,  which 
I  liked  very  much.  But  I  couldn't  really  un- 
derstand Oandhl  untU  I  was  actually  In  the 
fast.   Then   the   books   became   much   mors 

clear   Things  I  understood  but  didn't  feel 

well.  In  the  fast  I  felt  them,  and  there  waa 
some  real  Insights.  There  wasn't  a  day  or  a 
night  that  I  lost.  I  slept  In  the  day  when 
I  could,  and  at  night,  and  I  read.  I  slept 
on  a  very  thin  mattress,  with  a  board — soft 
mattresses  are  no  good.  And  I  had  the  peace 
of  mind  that  Is  so  Important.  The  fastlns 
part  Is  secondary." 

In  the  heavy  Sunday  silence  of  the  Valley 
Chavee  got  up  from  the  bench  and  stretched 
and  grinned,  and  we  went  back  out  Into  the 
sun.  Ten  o'clock  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
blue  sky  had  paled  to  a  blue-white.  In  one 
corner  of  the  Forty  Acres,  Just  off  the  high- 
way, was  a  heavy  wooden  cross  made  of  old 
telephone  poles,  with  ten-foot  arms.  It  had 
been  consecrated   soon   after  the  fast    and 
after  the  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy 
It  was  covered  with  a  shroud.  In  late  June 
after  two  attempts  to  burn  It,  vandals  had 
sawed  It  down.  The  charred  remnants  had 
been  left  there  in  the  mesqulte-desert  dust 
so  that  no  one  on  either  side  should  forget 
the  event.  Chavez  glanced  at  the  despoiled 
cross  but  made  no  comment.  We  went  out 
onto  the  highway  and  walked  toward  town 
During  the  fast,  Chavez  subsisted  on  plain 
water,   but  his   cousin  Manuel,   who  often 
guarded  him  and  helped  him  to  the  toilet 
was  fond  of  responding  to  knocks  on  the 
door  by  crying  out,  "Go  away,  he's  eating'" 
I  asked   if  in  the  fast  he  had   had  any 
hallucinations.  ' 

"No,  I  was  wide  awake,"  he  said  "But 
there  are  certain  things  that  happen,  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  this  has  hap- 
pened to  me  every  time  I've  fasted.  It's 
like  all  of  a  sudden  when  you're  up  at  a  high 
altitude  and  you  clear  your  ears.  In  the  same 
way,  my  mind  clears— it  is  open  to  every- 
thing. After  a  long  conversation,  for  ex- 
ample. I  could  repeat  word  for  word  what 
had  been  said.  That's  one  of  the  sensations 
or  the  fast.  It's  beautiful.  And  usuaUy  I 
can  t  concentrate  on  music  very  well,  but  In 
the  fast  I  could  see  the  whole  orchestra  and 
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everything,  that  music  was  so  clear    That 
room,   you   know,   U   fireproof,   and   almost 
soundproof— not  quite  but  almost.  There's  a 
ten-inch  wall,  with  six  inches  of  poured  con- 
crete.   There    were    some    Mexican    guitars 
around— this  was  about  the  nineteenth  day— 
and  I  turned  to  Helen  and  my  brother  Rich- 
ard and  some  of  my  kids  and  said,  'I  hear 
some  singing.'  So  everybody  stopped  talking 
and  looked  around.  'We  don't  bear  anything  ' 
So  I  said,  -I'll  bet  you  I  hear  singing!'  S^ 
this  time  they  stopped  about  forty  seconds 
But  we  don't  hear  anything  I'  'Well,'  I  said, 
'I  still  hear  singing.'  Then  my  sister-in-law 
glanced  at  Richard.  Her  expression  was  kind 
of  funny,  so  I  said.  -We'd  better  Investigate 
this  right  now,  because  either  I'm  hearing 
things  or  it's  happening.'  They  said  it  was 
Just  my  Imagination,  and  I  said,  'Richard 
please  investigate  for  me,  right  now,  because 
I  won't  feel  right  if  you  don't.'  So  Richard 
went  outside,  and  there  were  some  guys  there 
across  the  yard  having  a  drink,   and  they 
were  singing."  Chavez  laughed.  "Then,  toward 
«io  end,  I  began  to  notice  people  eating 
Helen  and  everybody.  I'd  never  really  noticed 
people  eat.  It  was  so  ...  so  ..."  He  strug- 
gled for  words   to  express  fascination  and 
horror.  "WeU,  Uke  animals  in  a  zoo.  I  couldn't 
take  my  eyes  off  them." 

I  asked  Chavez  what  had  persuaded  him 
to  end  the  fast. 

"Well,   the   pressure  kept  building,   espe- 
cially from  the  doctor.  He  was  getting  very 
concerned  about  the  acids  and  things  that 
I  didn't  know  anything  about.  A  kind  of  can- 
nibalism occurs,  you  know— the  acid  begins 
to  eat  your  fat,  and  you  have  to  have  a  lot 
of  water  to  clear  your  kidneys.  Flrat  of  all  at 
the  beginning,  I  wouldn't  let  him  test  me  I 
s^,  'If  you  declare  me  physically  able  to 
begin  the  fast,  then  it's  not  a  sacrifice    If 
you  find  out  that  I'm  ill,  there  will  be  too 
much  pressure  not  to  do  It.  So  let  me  begin 
and  after  I've  started,  then  we'U  worry  about 
What's  wrong  with  me.'  But  I  forgot  that  the 
doctor  was  responsible  for  me— that  U  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  me  he  would  get  it. 
so  I  argued  and  he  worried.  Finally,  after 
the  twelfth  day,  I  let  him  check  my  urine 
ana  about  the  seventeenth  day  I  let  him 
check  my  heart,  and  he  said,  'Well,  you're  fit ' 
And  I  said,  'I  know  I'm  fit.  I  knew  it  when  I 
got  into  this.' "  On  the  twenty-first  day  of 
the  fast,  Chavez's  physician.  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Knlght,   insisted   that   he   take   medication 
and  also  warned  him  to  drink  a  few  ounces' 
Of  bouillon  and  unsweetened  grapefruit  Juice 
Dr.  McKnlght  and  many  other  people  felt 
that  Chavez  might  be  doing  himself  perma- 
nent  harm.  Chavez  did  not  agree.  He  said 
that  the  back  pains  that  had  been  bothering 
for  about  ten   years  gave  him   less  trouble 
during   the   fast   than   they   had   for  some 
time    and  that  the  chronic  headaches  and 
slnualtis  from  which  he  had  suffered  also 
disappeared.  "After  the  fast,  they  gave  me 
a    complete    analysis— blood    and    all    that 
stuff — and  do  you  know  something'"  Cha- 
vez smiled,  shaking  his  head.  "I  was  perfect'" 
Chavez  told  me  that  he  could  have  gone 
on  longer  than  he  did,  but  that  the  pree- 
8ur&— all  kinds  of  pressure—  kept  mounting 
He  smiled  again.  "Usually  there  was  some- 
body around  to  guard  me— give  me  water  or 
help  me  out  U  I  had  to  go  to  the  rest  room- 
but  one  time,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  singing  out  there,  and  then 
they  fell  asleep,  and  the  door  was  open  And 
this  worker  came  In  who  had  come  all  the 
way   from   Merced,   about   fifty   miles  from 
here,  and  he'd  been  drinking.  He  represented 
some  workers's  committee,  and  his  Job  was 
to  make  me  eat  and  break  my  fast."  Chavez 
laughed.  "And  he  had  tacoe,  you  know  with 
meat,  and  all  kinds  of  tempting  things    I 
tried  to  explain  to  him.  but  he  opens  up  this 
lunch  paU  and  gets  out  a  taco— still  warm 
a  big  one— and  tries  to  force  me.  And  I  don't 
^rant  to  have  my  lips  touch  the  food.  I  mean, 
at  that  point  food  is  no  temptation— I  Juat 
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thought  that  If  it  touched  my  Ups  I  was 

breaking  the  fast,  you  see.  and  I  was  too 

weak  to  fight  him  off.  Thu  guy  was  drunk 

and  he  was  pretty  big.  and  so  he  sits  on  top 

of  me.  he's  wrestling  with  me,  and  I'm  going 

like  this."  Chavez  twisted  and  groaned  with 

horror,  rolling  his  eyes  and  screvmig  up  his 

mouth  in  an  imitation  of  a  man  trying  to 

avoid  a  big,  warm  taco.  "Ohr  Owl"  he  cried. 

"Like  a  girl  who  doesn't  want  to  get  kissed, 

you  know.  I  begin  to  shout  for  help,  but  this 

guy  really  meant  business.  He  had  told  his 

committee,  'Look,  you  pay  my  gas  and  111 

go  down  there  and  make  him  eat.  He'll  e«t 

because  I'll  make  him  eat.  I  won't  leave  there 

until  he  eats.'  So  he  didn't  want  to  go  back 

to  Merced  without  results.  First  he  gave  me 

a  lecture,  and  that  didn't  work.  Then  he 

played  It  tough,  and  that  didn't  work.  Then 

he  cried,  and  it  didn't  work.  And  then  we 

prayed    together,    and  "that    didn't    work. 

either." 

I  asked  If  the  man  was  still  sitting  on 
him  while  they  prayed,  and  Chavez  said  he 
was.  "He  got  my  arms,  Uke  this."  Chavez 
gestured.  "And  then  he  got  my  hands,  like 
this."  He  gestxired  again.  "In  a  nice  way,  you 
know,  but  he's  hurting  me.  because  he's  so 
heavy.  Vm  screaming  for  help,  and  finally 
somebody— I  think  It  was  my  cousin  Man- 
uel— opens  the  door  and  sees  this  guy  on 
top  of  me.  Manuel  thinks  he's  killing  me 
but  he's  so  surprised  he  doesn't  know  what 
to  do,  you  know,  so  he  stands  there  In  the 
door  for  at  least  thirty  seconds  while  I'm 
yelling,  'Get  him  off  of  me!'  Then  about  fifty 
guys  rush  in  and  pull  him  out  of  there.  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  kill  him  because 
they  thought  he  was  attacking  me.  I  can 
hardly  speak,  but  I  try  to  cry  out.  'Dont  do 
anything  to  him!  Bring  him  back!'  'No!'  they 
yell.  'Bring  him  back!'  'No!'  they  yell.  I'm 
shouting,  you  know.  'Bring  him  back!  I  have 
to  talk  to  him  I  Don't  hurt  him  I'  "  In  describ- 
ing this  scene,  Chavez  made  hU  voice  quaver 
plteously.  "So  finally  they  brought  him  back. 
He  wasn't  hurt — he  was  too  drunk.  So  I  said, 
•Sit   down.   Let   me   explain   It.'   And   I   ex- 
plained it,  step  by  step,  and  the  guy's  cry- 
ing—he's feeling  very  dejected  and  hurt" 
Chavez   stopped   on   the  highway   shoulder 
laughing  quietly  at  the  memory,  in  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  emissary  from  Merced. 
"Anyway,  the  kids  began  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure, and  my  father  and  mother."  he  went 
on.  "My  dad  began  to  lose  his  sleep.  He'll 
never  talk  about  himself,  but  he's  over  eighty 
you  know,  so  I  got  a  little  worried.  He  has 
fasted  a  couple  of  times  himself.  Once,  he 
had  dysentery  and  he  couldn't  clear  it  up 
and  he  was  dying.  And  one  of  those  hoboes 
on  their  way  through— this  was  in  the  De- 
pression and  they  were  white  Okies,  mostly- 
one  of  them  told  my  father  not  eating  could 
take  care  of  It.  He  said,  'I'll  either  save  you 
or  I'll  kill  you,  and  I'll  be  back  In  three  days 
so  you  think  It  over.'  Well,  my  dad  had  been 
to  a  specialist  and  everything,  and  nobody 
could  help  him,  but  he  said,  'Hell,  how  can 
I  stop  eating?  I  can't  stop  eating  for  even 
a  half  a  day.'  An  the  hobo  said,  'No,  you  can 
go  for  twenty  days,  maybe  thirty  days '  So 
anyway,  when  the  hobo  came  back  my  dad 
said  he  would  try  it.  So  he  stopped  eating 
and  In  three  days  he  got  rid  of  the  dysen- 
tery—there was  nothing  to  feed  It.  He  went 
for  twenty  days.  So  I  said  to  him,  'Dad  you 
fasted  for  twenty  days,'  and  he  said.  ''Yes 
but  that  was  different.'  I  had  no  set  date  In 
mind,  but  a  combination  of  things  made  me 
end  It  on  March  10th.  after  twenty-five  days 
I  could  have  gone  a  few  days  more.  I  broke 
the  fast  on  a  Sunday— It  must  have  been 
about  one  or  two  o'clock.  I  ate  a  smaU  piece 
of  bread.  But  actually  I  kept  on  fasting  fM- 
the  next  four  days,  because  you  can't  eat 
right  away.  So  reaUy  I  felt  weaker  after  I 
broke  my  fast." 

During  the  fast.  Chavez  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  ("I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  fully  and  unswerv- 
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Ingly  support  the  principles  v^lch  led  you 
to  undertake  your  fast.  .  .  .  Your  work  and 
your  belief  have  always  been  based  solely 
upon  principles  of  nonviolence.  .  .  .  You  have 
my  beet  wishes  and  my  deepest  concern  In 
these  difficult  hours") .  and  the  Senator,  with 
a  phalanx  of  the  press,  appeared  in  person  on 
the  epochal  Sunday  when  the  fast  ended. 
Chavez  had  first  met  Robert  Kennedy  In  Los 
Angeles  back  in  1960 — a  brief  early-morning 
meeting  concerned  with  a  voter- registration 
drive  for  John  Kennedy's  Preeldential  cam- 
paign— and  In  1966,  as  a  senator,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  come  to  Delano  for  hearings  of  th* 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor. 
"Eren  then,  I  had  an  Idea  he  was  going  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  I  was 
concerned  for  him  because  he  endorsed  us 
so  straightforwardly,  without  straddllnij  the 
line,"  Chavez  told  me.  "This  was  a  time  when 
everybody  was  against  us — the  only  people 
for  us  were  oiu'selves.  He  didn't  have  to  go 
so  far.  Instead  of  that  awful  feeling  against 
{wlltlolans  who  don't  commit  themselves,  we 
felt  protective.  He  said  that  we  had  the  right 
to  form  a  union  and  that  he  endorsed  our 
right,  and  not  only  endorsed  us  but  Joined 
us.  I  was  amazed  at  how  quickly  he  grasped 
the  whole  picture.  In  the  hearings,  when  they 
began  to  call  the  witnesses,  he  immediately 
asked  very  pointed  questions  of  the  growers. 
He  had  a  way  of  disintegrating  their  argu- 
ments by  picking  at  the  very  simple  ques- 
tions. He  had  to  leave  Just  before  the  hear- 
ings ended,  but  he  told  the  press  that  the 
workers    were   eventually    going    to    be   or- 
ganized, and  that  the  sooner  the  employers 
recognized  this  the  sooner  It  was  going  to 
be  over.  And  when  reporters  asked  him  If  we 
weren't  Commiinlsts.  he  said,  'No,  they  are 
not  Communists.  They're  struggling  for  their 
rights.'  So  he  really  helped  us,  and  things 
began  to  change." 

On  March  10,  1968,  while  Senator  Kennedy 
was  In  Los  Angeles,  l.e  was  notified  that  the 
fast  was  ending,  and  he  chartered  a  plane 
and  flew  to  Delano  with  Paul  Schrade,  head 
of  the  West  Coast  United  AutMnoblle  Work- 
ers. At  first,  according  to  some  of  the  people 
around  Chavez,  Kennedy  seemed  rather  cold. 
"He  felt  kind  of  uneasy,  and  one  of  our  peo- 
ple heard  him  ask  Paul  Schrade  or  somebody, 
'What  do  you  say  to  a  guy  who's  on  a  fast?'  " 
Chavez  told  me.  "He  was  only  in  the  room 
with  me  about  thirty  seconds.  He  looked  at 
me" — Chavez  grinned  mischievously — "and 
ho  says,  'How  are  you,  Ce-zarT'  I  said.  'Very 
well,  thank  you.  And  I  thank  you  for  coming.' 
He  said,  'It's  my  pleasure,'  or  something.  So 
then  we  kind  of  changed  the  subject.  I  was 
very  weak,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
either.  I  think  I  Introduced  him  to  Paul 
Schrade."  Chavez  laughed.  "The  TV  people 
were  there,  and  one  poor  cameraman  got 
blocked  out.  I  saw  he  was  frantic,  and  I  waa 
too  weak  to  shout,  but  finally  I  signalled  to 
let  him  In.  and  they  let  him  In.  The  poor  guy 
was  really  pale.  And  he  said.  'Senator,  this 
is  probably  the  moet  rldlc\ilous  request  1 0T«r 
made  In  my  life,  but  would  you  "i»"«l  giving 
him  a  piece  of  bread?'  And  the  Senator  gave 
It  to  me.  and  the  camera  rolled,  and  the  man 
said.  'Thank  you  very,  very  much.' " 

Chavez,  who  used  to  be  rather  stocky,  had 
dropped  from  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  to  a  hundred  and  forty  during  the 
fast;  bimdled  up  In  a  dark  checked  hooded 
parka  against  the  March  cold,  he  was  half 
carried  to  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  held  In  a 
Delano  park,  where  an  altar  had  been  set 
up  on  a  flatbed  truck.  During  the  offeratory, 
Paul  Schrade,  on  behalf  of  his  auto  workers, 
presented  the  union  with  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  Its  new  bead- 
quarters  at  the  Forty  Acres.  Reiea  Lopes 
Tljerlna,  a  leader  of  New  Mezloo'e  Mexican- 
Americans,  gave  a  fiery  speech,  and  Kennedy 
declared  that  he  was  present  out  of  respect 
for  "one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  oxir  time." 
After  taking  Oommvmlon  with  Chavez,  he 
gave  a  speech  in  a  Spanish  so  awful  that  be 
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stopped  to  laugh  at  himself.  "Am  I  murder- 
ing the  language?"  he  Inquired,  and  was 
wUdly  cheered.  "HooJ-gal"  he  shouted.  In  an 
effort  to  say  "huelfia."  which  Is  Spanish  for 
"strike."  "Hool-gal" 

The  Mass  was  attended  by  from  four  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand  people,  depending  on 
the  soiurce  of  the  estimate,  and  Kennedy's 
meeting  with  Chavez  and  with  the  crowds  in 
Delano  obviously  enlivened  him  more  than 
anything  had  in  a  long  time.  "He  had  a  heck 
of  a  time  getting  from  where  we  were  sitting 
to  the  car,"  Chavez  told  me.  "The  crowd  was 
pushing  and  surging,  and  when  he  got  there 
he  dldnt  get  in.  The  way  the  people  were  re- 
acting, he  wanted  to  stand  there  and  shake 
their  hand  and  talk  to  them.  Everybody  was 
afraid  of  so  many  people  pushing  like  that 
and  when  he  got  inside,  the  people  were  say- 
ing through  the  windows.  'Aren't  you  golntr 
to  run?  Why  dont   you   run?  Please   run? 
Then    the   car   got    moving,    and    Kennedy 
turned  to  some  people  in  the  car  with  him 
and  said.  'Maybe  I  wIU.  Yes.  I  think  I  will  ■ 
So  when  he  announced  his  candidacy  a  week 
later,  it  was  no  surprise  to  us.  When  Paul 
Schrade  called  to  ask  If  I  would  endorse  the 
Senator  and  run  to  be  a  delegate.  I  knew 
It  would  not  be  honorable  to  ask  for  some- 
thing In  return,  with  most  poliUcIans.  this 
would  have  been  all  right,  but  not  with  this 
man  who  had  already  helped  us  so  much 
After  a  three-hour  discussion,  our  members 
voted  unanimously  that  I  should  be  a  dele- 
gate, and  we  Immediately  began  a  voter-reg- 
istration drive  for  the  primary  in  June   We 
worked  right  up  to  the  last  minute  We  had 
a  beautiful  time,  and  the  drive  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  Some  precincts  went  out 
a  hundred  per  cent  for  Kennedy.  But  I  was 
very  tired  after  the  voting,  and  I  felt  em- 
barrassed when  my  name  was  caUed  at  the 
victory  raUy  at  the  Ambassador  In  Los  An- 
geles.  and  so  I  left  early,  before  the  Senator 
came  downstairs.  The  last  time  I  ever  talked 
to  him  was  when  he  gave  me  that  piece  of 
oread. 

Our  shoes  scuffed  along  on  the  highway 
shoulder,  over  the  slag  of  broken  sto^e.  tar 
bits,  glass,  and  flattened  beer  cans  Passine 
oars  buffeted  with  hot  wind  the  big  yellow 
sunflowers  that  had  gained  a  foothold  be- 
tween the  asphalt  and  the  dull,  man-poi- 
soned crop,  and  preesed  toads,  as  dry  as 
leaves,  gave  evidence  in  death  a  few  wild 
things  stiU  clung  to  life  In  this  realm  of 
organophosphates  and  chlorinated  hydiro- 
carbons.    Hard-edged    and    monotonoii    as 

wt'^  ^°^'  ^®  ^^^  ^«1^  seemed  without 
life.  The  road  we  walked  across  the  Valley 
floor  was  as  straight  and  rigid  as  a  gun  barrel 
without  rise  or  curve. 

Of  all  California's  blighted  regions  the 
one  that  man  has  changed  most  Is  this  great 
Central  VaUey,  which  extends  north  and 
south  for  almost  four  hundred  mUes  The 
Sacramento  VaUey,  In  the  northern  half 
was  once  a  sea  of  grass  parted  by  rivers' 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  adjoining  the  Sacra- 
mento to  the  south,  was  a  region  of  shaUow 
lakes  and  bulrush  or  tule  marshes.  Both  of 
these  sections  of  the  Central  Valley  supported 
innumerable  animals  and  birds,  among  which 
waterfowl,  antelope,  and  txUe  elk  were  only 
the  moat  common;  there  were  also  signifi- 
cant populations  of  wolves,  grizzlies,  cougar 
deer,  and  beaver.  To  the  Spanish,  centered 
in  the  great  mission  holdings  along  the  coast 
the  grasslands  of  the  Interior  were  scarcely 
known,  and  their  destruction  was  accom- 
plished almost  entirely  by  the  wave  of  Amer- 
icans that  followed  hard  upon  the  Gold  Rush 
Game  slaughter  became  an  Industry,  and  the 
carnivores  were  poisoned;  unreatrlcted  graz- 
ing by  huge  Uveatock  herds  destroyed  the 
perennial  grasses.  Oat  grass,  June  grass,  and 
wild  rye  gave  way  to  tarweed,  cheatgrass,  and 
thistle,  which  were  crowded.  In  turn,  by  rank 
annual  weeds  escaped  from  the  Imported 
food  crops  of  the  settlers.  In  the  last  pert  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  the  huge  corporate 
ranches  were  challenged  for  the  dying  range 
by  huge  corporate  farms;  the  first  big  fac- 
tory crop  was  wheat,  the  second  sugar  beets. 
One  by  one,  the  txile  marshes  were  drained 
and  biimed  over;  by  the  beginning  of  our 
century,  the  lakes  and  cretics,  like  the  wild 
creatures,  had  disappeared  without  a  trace. 
As  the  whole  Valley  dried,  the  water  table 
that  had  once  lain  Just  below  the  surface 
sank  away;  the  search  for  water  became 
fiercely  competitive,  and  In  some  places 
people  resorted  to  oU-drllUng  equipment, 
tapping  Ice  Age  aquifers  hundreds  of  feet 
down.  To  replace  the  once  plentiful  water, 
the  rivers  were  dammed  and  rechanneled; 
Shasta  Dam  destroyed  the  Sacramento,  and 
Prlant  Dam  choked  off  the  San  Joaquin.  To- 
day, there  are  no  wild  rivers  in  the  Valley, 
and  very  few  in  all  of  Callfomla;  the  streams 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierras  have  been 
turned  to  irrigation,  seeping  across  the  Valley 
floor  In  concrete  ditches. 

A  car,  bulging  with  children,  slowed  down, 
and  the  driver  offered  us  a  lift;  when  Chavez 
refused,  the  occupants  shouted  In  surprise. 
The  car  swayed  on,  and  a  woman's  voice 
drifted  back  to  us:  "  .  .  .  su  penitencia?" 
Chavez,  glancing  at  me  shyly,  grinned.  "SI, 
si,"  he  murmured.  "MI  penitencia."  The 
driver  of  the  next  car,  seeing  Chavez  refuse 
the  ride,  blared  a  loud  greeting  on  his  horn, 
and  a  child's  voice — "HI,  Mr.  Chavez!" — was 
whlled  upward  and  away  in  the  hot,  dusty 
wind  of  the  car's  wake. 

A  farm  truck  came  by  as  we  approached  the 
town,  and  the  sunburned  face  of  a  blond  boy 
stared  back  at  us.  I  wondered  if  he  had 
recognized  Chavez.  "Some  of  the  growers  sUU 
get  pretty  nasty."  Chavez  remarked,  after 
a  moment.  "The  worst  are  some  of  these 
young  Anglo  kids.  They  come  by  and  give 
you  the  flnger,  and  you  wave  back  at  them. 
Then  they  give  you  a  double  flnger,  and  you 
wave  back  again.  You  don't  wave  back  to 
make  fun  of  them — you  Just  wave  back." 

As  he  spoke,  Chavez  stopped  to  pat  a  mangy 
dog,  which  flinched  away  from  him;  he 
squatted  down  to  talk  to  it.  "  'Hay  mds 
tiempo  que  vida' — that's  one  of  our  dichos. 
'There  is  more  time  than  life."  We  dont  worry 
about  time."  (In  a  letter  to  the  head  of  a 
growers'  association,  he  once  wrote,  "lime  ac- 
complishes for  the  poor  what  money  does  for 
the  rich.") 

Children  and  a  woman  greeted  him  from 
a  shady  yard,  and  he  called  back  to  ask  the 
woman  about  her  husband's  Job.  The 
woman's  house  was  right  next  door  to  the  old 
union  office,  now  the  hiring  hall,  a  gray 
stucco  building  at  the  corner  of  Albany 
Street  and  First  Avenue;  this  is  the  far 
southwest  corner  of  Delano,  and  across  the 
street,  to  the  south  and  west,  the  vineyards 
stretch  away.  The  hiring  hall,  which  was 
originally  a  grocery,  is  in  poor  condition, 
because  of  old  age  and  cheap  construction, 
and  also  because  of  several  hit-and-run  as- 
saults. 'One  truck  backed  right  into  it," 
Chavez  said,  tjendlng  to  show  me  a  large 
crack  In  the  wall.  "Practically  knocked  down 
the  whole  thing.  See?  See  what  he  did  there?" 
He  straightened.  "They  broke  all  these  win- 
dows. One  time,  they  threw  a  flaming  gaso- 
line-soaked rag  through  the  window — that 
Just  about  did  it.  But  someone  saw  them  and 
called  the  fire  department,  and  they  put  it  on 
the  radio,  and  my  brother  Richard  waa  listen- 
ing to  the  radio  and  took  off  and  got  over 
here  quick.  He  had  It  out  before  the  Are 
department  got  here."  Chavez  shook  his 
head.  "One  second  more  and  the  whole  thing 
would  have  gone."  He  laughed  suddenly. 
"Man,  they  used  to  come  here  with  bows  and 
shoot  fire  arrows  Into  the  roof!  We  had  to 
keep  a  ladder  and  a  hose  on  hand  for  a 
long  time." 

Rounding  the  comer  into  First,  we  ap- 
proached the  union  headquarters,  in  a  build- 
ing known  as  the  Pink  House.  Although  It 
was  Simday.  several  cars  were  parked  along 
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the  street,  and  two  workers  In  clean  denims 
stood  on  a  bleached  patch  of  lawn  behind 
a  low  picket  fence.  Chavez  hailed  them: 
"QiU  tal?" 

I  talked  with  the  two  workers  for  a  little 
while.  In  telling  me  about  Chavez  and  the 
union,  they  Interrupted  each  other  out  of 
pure  enthusiasm.  They  both  said  that  If  a 
secret  ballot  could  be  taken,  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  workers  on  most  ranches  would 
be  pro-union  but  that  the  workers  were 
uneducated  people  who  did  not  speak  English 
very  well  and  were  afraid.  "They  scared  If 
they  do  anything  the  boas  just  kick  them 
out,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "And  If  you  got 
kids  you  got  to  work,  you  know.  If  you  got 
kids,  you  got  to  work  every  day."  He  was  a 
very  big  man  with  heavy  eyebrows  and  steel- 
rlmmed  glasses.  At  the  mention  of  children, 
he  looked  worried. 

"We  know  we  Uvln*  in  a  free  country,  but 
the  growers  don't  know  It  yet,"  said  the 
other  man,  whose  broad  open  face  had  a 
small  mustache  on  It.  "Why  they  don't  want 
a  secret  ballot?  Because  they  afraid!  When 
the  picket  line  comes,  they  have  everything 
out  there  to  drown  It  out."  The  man 
snickered  with  delight.  "Man,  they  have 
radios,  they  have  loudspeakers,  car  boms, 
bens!"     •  — 

One  noiinuilon  grower,  the  men  told  me, 
was  paying  a  dollar-sixty  an  hour  at  the 
moment,  because  he  needed  people  for  the 
harvest,  but  later  he  could  drop  the  wage 
to  a  dollar-forty,  and  anybody  who  didn't 
like  It  was  out  of  a  Job.  Union  workers  had 
a  two-year  contract,  giving  them  a  dollar- 
ninety  an  hour,  which  would  automatically 
be  raised  ten  cents  the  following  year.  Not 
only  that  but  the  work  hours  were  reg- 
ulated now,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. 

The  face  of  the  man  with  glasses  wrinkled 
In  distaste.  "Before  Cesar  was  there,  every- 
body was  afraid."  To  Illustrate,  he  doffed  his 
hat  In  a  slow,  obsequious  gesture.  "Now  we 
not  afraid  no  more." 

"We  got  paid  vacations  now."  the  other 
man  said.  In  a  voice  suggesting  that  he 
could  still  scarcely  believe  It.  "We  got  senior- 
ity. Tou  know  Henry?  Well,  we  got  this 
colored  fella,  Henry,  that  was  out  there 
eleven  years  and  never  got  no  seniority  on 
the  best  jobs.  Now  he's  drlvln'  a  tractor,  and 
he  don't  believe  it.  He  just  dont  believe  it." 
Both  men  were  silent.  Then  the  man  with 
the  mustache  said,  "I  want  the  union  for 
every  poor  people  In  this  country.  I  win 
more  money,  then  they  must  win  it,  too.  If 
you  got  a  big  family,  one-forty  an  hour  is 
not  much — you  got  to  work  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours  every  day.  This  Is  the  way  they 
klllin'  the  peoples.  A  man  workln'  sev«n  days 
a  week  for  twenty,  thirty  years — ^I  don't 
think  that  man  is  llvin'." 

In  the  late  afternoon,  Chavez  sat  down 
m  the  shade  of  the  Pink  House  with  a  dele- 
gation of  high-school  students  from  East 
Los  Angeles  called  the  Young  Adult  Leader- 
ship Group.  On  his  busiest  day,  Chavez 
seems  unhxirrled;  he  Is  altogether  where  he 
Is.  Once.  I  asked  him  about  a  magazine  Inter- 
view in  which  his  responses  to  the  reporter 
seemed  too  simple,  and  Chavez  nodded.  "He 
was  In  a  htirry."  he  said.  "So  I  was,  too."  The 
students  were  mostly  Mexican-Americans, 
along  with  a  few  whites  and  blacks.  Some 
were  straight  and  some  wore  long  hair  and 
hippie  beads,  but  all  were  interested  in  help- 
ing the  union  boycott  by  picketing  the  East 
Los  Angeles  supermarkets.  "We  had  a  great 
reception  in  East  L.A.  when  we  went  down 
to  get  the  vote  out  for  Senator  Kennedy." 
Chaiez  told  them.  "I  went  to  many  polling 
places  and  talked  to  the  ladles  and  the  men, 
and  they  knew  all  about  the  union.  We  made 
a  lot  of  friends  there.  They  send  us  food 
now,  and  some  have  come  to  visit  us  in 
Delano.  Anyway,  don't  let  them  kid  you 
about  those  grapes  coming  frc«n  Arizona  or 
Mexico.  In  East  L.A.,  they  shouldn't  be  sell- 
ing any  grapes  at  aU."  He  grinned.  "They 
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should  only  be  selling  tacos  and  tamales, 
things  like  that."  The  Mexican  students 
laughed. 

Chavez  talked  about  race  prejudice  and 
the  problems  he  had  had  with  it  in  his  own 
union.  "The  chicanos" — the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans— "wanted  to  swing  against  the  FlU- 
plnofl.  We  don't  permit  that  against  anyone. 
I  told  them  they'd  have  to  get  somebody 
else  to  run  the  union.  You  don't  take  a  vote 
on  those  things — whether  to  discriminate 
or  not.  You  don't  <uk  people  whether  they 
want  to  do  that  or  not — you  just  don't  do 
It."  He  regarded  his  audience  of  black,  white, 
and  brown  students.  "That  doesn't  mean 
you  can't  be  proud  to  be  what  you  are.  In 
the  union,  we're  just  beginning,  and  you're 
just  beginning.  Mexican-American  youths 
is  just  beginning  to  wake  up.  Five  years  ago, 
we  didn't  have  this  feeling.  Nobody  wanted 
to  be  ctiicanos.  They  wanted  to  be  anything 
but  chicanos.  But  three  months  ago  I  went 
up  to  San  Jose  State  College  and  they  had 
a  beautiful  play  in  which  they  let  everybody 
know  that  they  were  chicanos  and  that  chica- 
nos meant  something  and  that  they  were 
proud  of  it."  He  paused  again.  "In  a  con- 
flict area  like  here  in  I>elano,  you  have  to 
be  for  your  people  or  against  them.  We  don't 
want  to  see  anybody  on  the  fence.  I  walk 
down  the  street  here  and  I  get  Insulted  al- 
most as  many  times  as  I  get  a  friendly  wave. 
And  that's  the  way  it  should  be — you  have 
to  be  for  or  against.  If  you  aren't  conamltted 
one  way  or  the  other,  then  you  might  as  well 
lie  in  the  weeds." 

The  students  told  Chavez  that  the  police 
In  East  Los  Angeles  had  become  very  hostile, 
especially  against  the  Brown  Berets,  a  group 
of  young  Mexican-American  militants  who 
pattern  themselves  after  the  Black  Panthers. 
A  girl  said,  "The  Man  Is  after  everybody  now. 
I  think  they're  out  to  crush  the  whole  chicano 
movement."  Discussing  the  police,  the  young 
people  sounded  tense  and  worried,  and  in 
their  haste  to  confide  their  worry  to  Chavez, 
who  looked  worried  himself,  they  Interrupted 
one  another. 
"Them  thirteen  that  were  arrested — " 
"Club  you.  man.  They  club  you — " 
Chavez  was  nodding;  he  has  told  me  that 
he  feels  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
brown  communities  start  exploding  like  the 
black  ones.  "But  those  police  clubs  will  or- 
ganize the  people,"  he  told  the  young  visitors. 
After  Chavez  excused  himself,  the  students 
chattered  excitedly  among  themselves.  Al- 
ready a  few  of  them  had  acquired  buttons 
that  said  "Viva  la  Caxjsa!"  and  "Htjxloa!" 
One  of  the  hippie  contingent,  a  boy  with  dark 
skin  and  long  hair,  wearing  wild  beads  and 
a  green  Che  fatigue  shirt,  was  pinning  on 
a  "Qbapb  of  Wrath — Delano"  button.  "We'll 
show  these  guys,"  he  told  me.  "Cesar  dont 
believe  In  violence,  but  we  do."  Plsts  on  hips, 
he  tossed  his  chin  toward  his  fellow-students, 
who  were  squealing,  jostling,  squalling,  and 
flirting  their  way  to  a  bus.  "The  Young  Adxilt 
Leadership  Group,"  he  said,  and  he  gave  a 
low.  mocking  whistle. 

At  the  Stardust  Motel.  I  ran  Into  the  s\m- 
bumed  blond  boy  I  had  seen  staring  at 
Chavez  from  a  pickup  truck.  He  turned  out 
to  be  the  nephew  of  a  local  grower,  and  was 
working  in  the  vineyards  for  the  summer,  be- 
fore going  to  college.  He  had  started  at  Cha- 
vez because  a  foreman  in  the  truck  had  said 
that  whenever  he  say  a  Mexican  near  Albany 
Street  It  was  probably  one  of  Chavez's  men, 
and  now  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
had  actually  seen  Chavez  himself.  Most  of  the 
growers.  I  had  already  discovered,  had  never 
laid  eyes  on  this  dangerous  flgure.  and  prob- 
ably would  not  recognize  him  if  they  did.  The 
nephew  was  handsome,  pleasant,  and  polite; 
he  called  me  "sir."  He  said  that  although  his 
generation  felt  less  strongly  than  their 
fathers,  and  although  some  sort  of  farm 
workers'  union  seemed  Inevitable,  the  Delano 
growers  would  let  their  grapes  rot  In  the 
fields  before  signing  a  union  contract  with 
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Chavez.  I  asked  if  this  was  because  Chavez 
was  a  Mexican.  No,  he  said.  It  was  because 
Chavez  was  out  for  himself  and  had  no  real 
support:  even  that  three-day  fast  last  winter 
had  been  nothing  but  a  publicity  stunt. 

A  few  days  later,  I  drove  down  the  Sandrlnl 
Road  to  Lamont,  a  farming  town  southeast 
of  Bakersfleld,  where  a  small  vineyard  was  to 
be  picketed  by  Chavez's  people.  The  Lamont- 
Arvln-Weedpatch  flelds,  celebrated  by  John 
Steinbeck  In  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  are  the 
southernmost  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley; 
here  the  grape  harvest,  which  had  scarcely 
begun  in  Delano,  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
north,  was  almost  complete. 

At  dawn,  the  hot  summer  air  was  already 
windless,  and  a  haze  of  unsettled  dtist 
shrouded  the  sunrise.  Trucks  were  unload- 
ing empty  grape  boxes  for  work  crews  at  the 
ends  of  long  rows  of  vines,  which  looked 
almost  fresh  In  the  thin  dew,  and  men  In 
charge,  standing  beside  their  pickups, 
watched  my  strange  car  approaching  from  a 
long  way  off. 

As  I  drew  up  behind  the  waiting  vehicles, 
two  men  in  the  middle  of  the  road  began 
to  argue.  One  said,  "You  dont  want  to  do 
that,  Abe.  You  don't  want  to  do  that.  You 
do  that  and  they'll  know  they're  getting  to 
you." 

But  the  other,  small  and  bespectacled, 
stomped  over  to  my  car.  "You  on  our  side?" 
he  demanded. 

His  companion,  a  husky,  dark-haired  man 
In  his  late  twenties,  came  over  to  calm  him 
down.  Politely,  to  elicit  my  Identity,  he  in- 
troduced the  small  man — Abe  Haddad.  "Bar- 
ling's my  name."  he  added,  hand  extended. 
"Most  people  around  here  call  me  Butch." 
He  glanced  at  Haddad,  who  glared  at  me,  un- 
mollifled.  "Our  dads  are  partners  In  this 
field,"  Barling  explained. 

I  asked  how  they  had  known  they  would 
be  picketed  this  morning. 

"How  did  you  know?"  Haddad  coimtered. 

I  said  that  I  had  learned  it  from  the  union 
ofiSce. 

"Well,  we  have  a  spy  system,  too,"  he  said. 
"But  their  system  Is  a  hell  of  a  lot  better." 
He  pointed  to  some  unpicked  vlnee  near  the 
public  road,  where  his  pickers  would  be  work- 
ing within  easy  reach  of  the  voices  from  the 
picket  line.  The  pickets,  he  said,  would  ar- 
rive around  seven-thirty,  when  the  pickers 
were  well  settled  at  their  work.  If  even  one 
worker  could  be  persuaded  to  walk  off  the  job 
and  give  his  name  to  agents  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  then  a  labor 
dispute  would  be  certified,  under  P.L.  414.  "I 
think  me  and  Johnston's  are  the  only  ones 
left  around  here  that  do  not  have  a  certified 
strike,"  Barling  remarked.  But.  In  fact,  I 
knew  he  was  wrong:  several  people  had 
walked  off  the  Johnston  farm  after  work  the 
day  before. 

Haddad  and  Barling  told  me  that  Chavez 
had  been  losing  ground  with  the  workers.  "As 
far  aa  your  local  help  here,  they  don't  want 
no  part  of  him."  Haddad  said.  "They  wish 
he'd  get  the  hell  out  of  here." 

I  asked  why. 

"Because  they're  makln'  more  money  here 
than  they  could  ever  make  with  the  union  I" 
Haddad  said. 

"The  union,  they  only  work  a  forty-hour 
week,  so  even  with  their  wage  Increase  they 
make  less  money,"  Barling  said.  "On  your 
union  ranches,  sure  the  wages  are  just  as 
good,  maybe  better,  but  they  don't  let  'em 
work  the  hours,  work  the  days.  The  union 
Is  tryln*  to  run  a  farm  like  a  factory,  and 
you  cannot  run  a  farm  like  a  factory! 

Whec  Haddad  had  gone.  Barling  acknowl- 
edged that  the  boycott  had  hurt  him.  "To- 
day the  market  Is  three  dollars  a  box — I'm 
breaking  even.  Next  week  I  oould  be  going 
backward."  He  laughed  at  his  own  helpless- 
nese.  And  even  a  grower  with  a  small  hold- 
ing, like  Barling.  Is  far  better  off  than  a  man 
trying  to  subsist  on  a  family  farm.  Two-thirds 
of  California's  farms  are  of  lees  than  a  bun- 
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dred  acres,  and  even  without  the  pressure 
of  a  srtrlke  the  family  farms  are  going  under; 
California  has  lost  fifty-three  thoueand 
farms — nearly  half — In  the  last  decade.  Since 
1960,  more  than  a  quarter  of  America's  fam- 
ily farms  have  vanished,  but  It  Is  the  family 
that  vanishes,  not  the  farm;  farm  land,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  large  growers,  has  decreased 
only  about  four  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
The  small  farm,  with  small  capital  and  small 
margin,  can  afford  neither  the  labor  force  nor 
the  new  machinery  that  keep  increasing  the 
advantage  of  the  large  ones.  Rarely  do  the 
small  farms  cooperate  In  their  production 
and  distribution  operations,  or  join  forces  to 
support  the  price  of  their  smaller  crop.  Huge 
corporate  enterprises,  which  can  make  money 
on  a  small  profit  from  an  enormous  volume, 
are  actually  far  more  of  a  threat  to  Barling 
than  Chavez's  union. 

We  stood  around  awhile,  waiting  for  tiie 
pickets.  Before  long.  Barling  said,  "Here  they 
come  now."  A  caravan  of  ancient  cars  had  ap- 
peared on  the  Sandrlnl  Road.  They  drew  off 
the  pavement,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  people 
got  out,  stretching.  Carrying  horns  and 
"HtTELGA !"  banners,  the  pickets  split  into  two 
groups,  stationing  themselves  opposite  two 
main  crews  of  pickers. 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  good-looking  group," 
Barling  said,  starting  across  the  highway. 
"Sometimes  we  get  a  lot  of  these  guys  with 
long  hair  and  beards."  He  grinned  bitterly 
through  his  own  e«tfly-momlng  stubble. 
"Course,  we  know  they're  actual  grape  pick- 
ers, not  just  a  bunch  of  hippies  from  L.A.," 
he  said.  "Don't  get  me  wrong."  For  the  first 
time,  and  the  last,  we  laughed  together.  He 
crossed  the  public  road.  Arms  folded  on  his 
chest,  legs  wide  apart,  he  took  up  a  position 
where  his  workers  could  get  a  good  look  at 
the  boss. 

Up  and  down  the  road,  red  strike  Sags 
fluttered,  the  only  brightness  In  the  sunny 
haze  that  stretched  away  to  the  brown 
shadows  of  the  Tehachapl  Mountains.  Al- 
ready the  voices  of  the  pickets  were  calling 
to  the  workers. 

"Venga!  V6ngasel  Compailerol" 
"Huelgal  Huel-gal" 

To  Chavez,  the  picket  line  Is  the  best  school 
for  organizers.  "If  a  man  comes  out  of  the 
field  and  goes  on  the  picket  line,  even  for 
one  day,  that  man  will  never  be  the  same," 
he  once  told  me.  "The  picket  Une  is  the  best 
possible  education.  Some  labor  people  came 
to  Delano  and  said,  'Where  do  you  train  peo- 
ple? Where  are  your  classrooms?'  I  took  them 
to  the  picket  line.  That's  where  we  train 
people.  That's  the  beet  training.  The  labor 
people  didn't  get  it.  They  stayed  a  week  and 
went  back  to  their  big  jobs  and  comfortable 
homes.  They  hadn't  seen  training,  but  llie 
people  here  see  it,  and  I  see  It.  The  picket 
line  Is  where  a  man  makes  his  commitment, 
and  it's  an  Irrevocable  commitment.  And  the 
longer  he's  on  the  picket  Une  the  stronger 
the  commitment.  The  workers  on  the  ranch 
committees  who  don't  know  how  to  speak, 
or  never  speak — after  five  days  on  the  picket 
lines  they  speak  right  out,  and  they  speak 
better.  A  lot  of  workers  make  their  com- 
mitment when  nobody  sees  them — they  just 
leave  the  job  and  they  don't  come  back.  But 
you  get  a  guy  who,  in  front  of  the  boss  and 
In  front  of  all  the  other  guys,  throws  down 
his  tools  and  marchee  right  out  to  the  picket 
line — that's  an  exceptional  guy,  tiiat  guy,  but 
that's  the  kind  we  have  out  on  the  strike. 
Oh,  the  picket  line  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
because  It  does  something  to  a  human  being. 
People  associate  strikes  with  violence,  and 
we've  removed  the  violence.  TTien  people  be- 
gan to  understand  what  we  are  doing,  you 
know,  and  after  that  they're  not  afraid.'  And 
if  you're  not  afraid  of  that  kind  of  thing, 
then  you're  not  afraid  of  guns — these  things 
can't  frighten  you.  If  you  had  a  gim  and 
they  had  a  gvm,  then  you  would  be  frl^t- 
ened,  because  It  becomes  a  question  of  who 
gets  the  first  shot.  But  If  you  have  no  gun 
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and  they've  got  a  gim,  then — well,  the  guy 
with  the  gun  has  a  lot  harder  decision  to 
make  than  you  have." 

In  the  first  months  of  Uie  strike.  In  the 
autumn  of  1965,  local  sheriffs  and  the  state 
police  of  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  followed 
the  strikers  everywhere  they  went.  At  that 
time,  many  of  the  ranch  foremen  carried 
guns,  and  shotgun  blasts  destroyed  picket 
signs  and  car  windows.  The  growers,  startled 
by  a  walkout  of  several  hundred  harvest 
workers  in  the  first  few  days,  apparently 
meant  to  see  to  it  that  this  strike  was  broken 
as  quickly  as  all  the  rest,  and  they  set  about 
their  business  with  a  will.  With  policemen 
watching,  they  marched  up  and  down  the 
picket  lines  slamming  the  strikers  with  their 
elbows,  kicking  them,  stomping  their  cowboy 
boots  down  on  strikers'  toes;  they  cursed 
them,  spat  on  then,,  and  brushed  them  nar- 
rowly with  speeding  trucks.  On  September  23. 
1965.  while  picketing  the  house  of  a  scab- 
labor  contractor  In  Delano,  a  small  striker 
named  Israel  Garza  was  knocked  down  re- 
peatedly by  a  grower  before  the  police  in- 
tervened; they  had  been  warned  by  Chavez 
that  he  could  not  control  the  crowd  if  the 
attacks  continued.  The  police  reported  to  the 
Fresno  Bee  that  they  had  dispersed  the 
crowd  "when  one  picket  fell  down."  The 
strikers  accepted  this  treatment,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  arrests  would  soon  be  made, 
but  those  arrested  were  invariably  strikers, 
who  were  taken  Into  custody  for  such  of- 
fenses as  shouting,  the  public  use  of  bull- 
horns, the  public  use  of  the  word  "hiLelga," 
and,  in  one  case,  the  public  reading  of  Jack 
London's  "Definition  of  a  Strikebreaker." 

Of  all  the  tactics  of  harassment,  the 
threatening  use  of  trucks  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous, but  repeated  complaints  got  noth- 
ing more  from  the  police  than  the  statement 
that  no  crime  had  been  committed.  At  one 
point,  a  Filipino  union  member  named  Al- 
fonso Pereira,  who  said  that  he  had  lost  faith 
in  the  non-violent  philosophy,  announced 
that  he  was  old  and  despondent  and  wanted 
to  trade  his  life  for  that  of  a  grower.  He  got 
Into  his  car,  drove  aroimd  a  field  to  pick  up 
speed,  and  then  launched  himself  into  a  trio 
of  growers  by  the  roadside.  All  but  one 
Jumped  clear:  the  victim,  John  Zanlnovlch, 
got  away  with  a  broken  hip.  Pereira  was 
dealt  with  swiftly  by  the  courts,  and  went  off 
to  spend  a  year  In  JaU,  apparently  with  no 
regrets. 

A  few  months  later,  a  striker  was  run 
down.  The  complaint  charged: 

On  or  about  Oct.  13,  1966,  at  the  packing 
shed  located  at  Garces  Highway  and  Glen- 
wood  St.  in  the  City  of  Delano,  County  of 
Kern,  State  of  California,  at  or  about  the 
hour  of  10  A.M.  of  said  day,  defendant  Low- 
ell Jordan  Schy,  acting  within  the  course 
and  scope  of  his  employment  did  maliciously, 
deliberately,  and  wlllfiUly  assault  and  bat- 
ter plaintiff  by  driving  a  fiatbed  truck,  Cali- 
fornia license  nvimber  W49-554,  over  plain- 
tiff's body. 

The  plaintiff,  Manuel  Rivera,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  workers  to  walk  off  the  Job 
and  Join  the  strike  in  1966,  was  permanently 
crippled,  and  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  The 
man  who  crippled  him  was  not  a  trucker  but 
the  sales  manager  of  a  large  grower;  he  had 
got  angry  when  the  drivers  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  line,  and  decided  to  drive  a  truck 
himself.  But,  having  run  down  Rivera,  he 
rolled  up  the  windows  of  the  truck  cab  and 
subsided  into  a  fimk.  If  the  episode  had  taken 
place  out  In  the  vineyards  Instead  of  in 
town  Schy  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
killed.  Had  Chavez  not  arrived  very  qiiick- 
ly,  he  might  have  been  killed  anyway,  be- 
cause the  truck  was  coming  down  around  his 
ears  when  Chavez  got  there.  Chavez  had 
left  the  scene  a  few  minutes  before  the  acci- 
dent; Helen  Chavez  phoned  him  at  the 
office,  and  he  came  rushing  back.  Schy  was 
actually  calling  for  Chavez  to  come  and  save 
him,  but  Chavez  could  not  reach  the  truck 
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door  through  the  angry  crowd.  Finally,  he 
crawled  under  the  truck  bed  and  surfaced 
at  the  running  board  of  the  cab.  where  he 
rose  like  a  vision  before  the  mob.  But  the 
people  were  cursing  non-violence;  they 
wanted  blood,  and  Chavez  was  in  their  way. 
Chavez  yelled  that  they  would  have  to  get 
him.  too,  then,  and  at  last  the  people  In  front 
calmed  down  enough  to  listen,  and  he 
brought  them  back  imder  control.  He  es- 
corted Schy  to  the  packing-shed  offices,  where 
he  confronted  the  owner,  a  man  named  Mo- 
seslan.  "That  was  the  maddest  I  ever  got," 
Chavez  told  me.  "I  really  let  him  have  It. 
I  told  him,  "You  people  value  your  damned 
money  more  than  you  value  human  life.' " 
Moseslan  said  he  was  sorry  about  what  had 
happened,  but  subsequently  a  citation  was 
issued  against  Manual  Rivera,  for  obstruct- 
ing traffic.  An  assault  case  against  Schy  la 
still  pending,  and  Rivera  has  received  no 
compensation. 

The  mood  of  that  time  has  been  described 
by  the  Reverend  James  Drake,  Chavez's  ad- 
ministrative assistant:  "Everybody  thought 
Rivera  was  going  to  die.  so  everybody  wanted 
to  get  the  cops,  who  had  been  practically 
goosestepplng  up  to  the  picket  Une  with 
their  clubs,  and  they  wanted  to  get  the 
driver.  One  of  the  strikers,  carrying  a  gim, 
walked  up  to  Cesar  and  said,  Goodbye.  It's 
been  nice  knowing  you.'  He  said  how  enjoy- 
able It  had  been,  working  with  Cesar  and 
the  union.  So  Cesar  said.  'Where  are  you 
going?'  and  the  man  said.  I'm  going  to  kill 
that  guy.'  So  Cesar  put  his  arm  around  him 
and  said.  'Let's  take  a  little  walk.'  Anyway,  in 
a  situation  like  that  you  forget  your  philos- 
ophy. I've  been  on  the  picket  line  ten  dif- 
ferent times  when  I  didn't  even  know  my- 
self— you  just  see  red  and  you  have  to  do 
something." 

I  had  followed  Barling  out  onto  the  public 
road,  and  he  pointed  out  two  Labor  Depart- 
ment officials  and  a  heavy  man  In  a  white 
shirt  who  was  leaning  against  a  pale-blue 
car,  arms  folded.  This  was  Joseph  Brosmer, 
of  the  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau — an  or- 
ganization set  up,  In  effect,  to  protect  the 
growers  by  keeping  them  from  getting  "overly 
excited,"  as  Barling  put  It.  "Some  of  your 
growers  lose  their  tempers  fairly  easy,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  picked  on  or  aggravated 
at,  or  so  on  and  so  forth,"  BarUng  said.  He 
Introduced  me  to  Brosmer,  who,  upon  dis- 
covering that  I  had  a  Journalistic  Interest 
m  the  strike,  asked  me  if  I  was  avrare  of  the 
fact  that  a  worker  who  had  been  employed 
only  one  second  could  walk  off  the  Job  and 
give  his  name  to  the  gentleman  over  there — 
he  pointed  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
people — in  order  to  certify  a  labor  dispute. 
"This  situation  tends  to  lend  Itself  pretty 
well  to  plants,"  he  said. 

Approaching  the  strikers,  I  was  stopped  by 
by  the  picket  captain,  a  husky  blond  man 
with  glasses.  He  had  seen  me  talking  with 
the  growers,  and  he  asked  for  my  Identifica- 
tion. "I  want  to  know  if  you're  a  friend  ot 
enemy."  he  said.  I  told  him  that  on  a  public 
road  I  was  under  no  obligation  to  Identify 
myself.  "I'm  asking  anyway,"  he  said,  neither 
rudely  nor  politely,  and  I  obliged  him.  be- 
cause If  he  could  not  stop  me  from  asking 
questions,  he  could  stop  me  from  getting 
answers.  This  picket  captain  was  Nick  Jones, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Migrant  Ministry, 
a  Protestant  group  that  attends  to  the  needs 
of  migrants  in  many  states  and.  in  Jones's 
opinion,  does  a  poor  job  of  it  everywhere 
but  In  California.  A  sign  that  read  "No  Tres- 
passing: Survivors  Will  Be  PaosEcnna)" 
attracted  Jones's  attention,  and  he  went 
over  to  an  old  Volkswagen  and  got  out  an 
old  camera  to  record  it.  In  the  foreground 
of  his  picture  he  placed  a  stout  Mexican 
woman  striker  with  a  bullhorn,  whom  he 
addressed  as  Mrs.  Zapate.  She  wore  a  big, 
cone-peaked  straw  sombrero  with  a  pink 
brim,  which  was  festooned  with  Kennedy 
buttons,  an  A.FX.-CJ.O.  badge,  a  "Orapb 
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or  WiAm — Dblaito"  button,  a  nnAll  portrait 
of  Jmus,  and  a  purple  feather.  In  the  long  rlae 
and  fall  of  loudspeaker  rhetoric,  she  talked 
nonstop  most  of  the  morning.  She  told  the 
workers  that  they  should  not  be  afraid  of 
the  patron,  that  they,  the  strikers,  bad  known 
hunger,  too  and  were  seeking  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  that  all  workers  must  organize 
and  fight  so  that  their  children  would  not 
have  to  work  like  animals,  as  they  had. 
"Vinganae.  seHoreal"  she  bawled.  "Para  su 
reapeto  y  dignidadf"  Her  entreaties  were  car- 
ried to  the  workers  on  waves  of  "Huelgal 
Huelgat"  from  the  picket  line,  and  the  work- 
ers glanced  at  her  uneasily  and  kept  working. 
Now  and  then,  Mrs.  Zapata  was  drowned 
out  by  a  passing  truck,  which  woxild  blare 
Its  horn  from  a  half  a  mile  away  and  con- 
tinue blaring  after  It  had  passed.  Its  dust 
cloud  rolling  off  Into  the  fields.  These  trucks 
were  driven  at  high  speed,  skimming  the 
the  road  edge  Just  behind  the  strikers.  Once, 
I  had  to  Jump,  and  each  time  I  was  shaken 
by  the  passing  blast  of  air.  Then  the  strike 
cries  would  resume  again :  "Huelga!" 

Since  many  of  the  first-line  strikers  were 
now  working  on  the  boycott  In  the  Eastern 
cities,  what  was  left  was  a  sort  of  skeleton 
crew.  The  men  pickets  that  morning  were 
mostly  «sad  Filipinos,  the  women  mostly 
Mezlcanasho  were  out  of  work.  One  pretty 
woman  told  me  that  she  had  been  knocked 
unconscious  by  nitrate  ferUllzer  spray  whUe 
she  was  workUig  In  the  Coachella  Valley  a 
few  weeks  before.  She  was  a  green-carder 
from  Mexico  City,  Magdelena  by  name  and 
beautician  by  trade,  who  had  come  to  make 
some  quick  money  during  harvest  time.  She 
was  gaily  attired  In  a  green  shirt  with  huge 
white  polka  dots,  a  yellow  bandanna,  laven- 
der slacks  and  fake  red  hair,  all  set  off  by  a 
small  silver  Virgin  on  a  chain,  and  she  was 
extremely  cheerful  about  her  allmenta,  which 
Included  nosebleeds,  headaches,  and  sore 
lungs.  It  stlU  pained  her  to  breathe,  she 
told  me,  and  she  could  not  go  near  the 
smell  of  sprays  without  a  reciirrence  of  her 
symptoms. 

"Huel-gal"  the  pickets  shouted.  "Viv.g- 
anael  No  tengan  miedo  del  patr&n.  aefloreal 
Vinganael"  The  old  Filipino  men  beckoned 
with  their  arms,  or  waved  red  banners  back 
and  forth  like  fans.  When  they  saw  a  coun- 
tryman among  the  work  crews,  they  would 
switch  from  poor  Spanish  and  English  and 
cry  out  to  him  in  their  native  Tagalog:  "Uag 
labaa  kayo,  kabayani  Huelga!" 

Jones  told  me  that  he  was  optimistic  about 
the  progresT  of  the  strike.  The  Johnson 
ranch  had  been  struck  yesterday;  no  workers 
had  walked  off  the  Job  dxxrlng  the  picketing, 
but  a  whole  group  had  come  into  the  farm 
workers'  office  afterward.  "If  we  get  the  base 
here,  we  can  start  sweeping,  take  a  lot  of 
ranches  further  north,"  he  said.  "Those  guys 
aren't  going  to  make  us  boycott,  because 
that  hurts  them  worse  than  the  strike  Itself. 
Much  as  they  dislike  Cesar,  they'U  sit  down 
and  negotiate." 

"Bsquiroll"  a  woman  shouted  at  the  work- 
ers. "Ssqtiiroll" 

I  asked  her  what  the  word  meant,  and 
she  said  It  was  a  term  us«d  for  scabs.  "Ea  un 
animal."  She  laughed,  making  an  ambiguous 
writhing  motion  with  her  hand.  "Ni  aaui  ni 
ttlld:'  ^ 

"Man,  they  don't  like  Cesar,"  Jonas  went 
on.  "And  behind  the  dislike  for  Cesar  Is  the 
whole  Mexican  thing — someone  they  caUed 
'boy'  Is  standing  up  and  asking  to  negotiate." 
Chavez  himself  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  the  growers'  feelings  about  race. 
"Let  them  have  their  pride,"  he  once  told 
me.  "What  we  want  is  the  contract.  This 
Is  what  they  fall  to  understand.  We  are  not 
out  to  put  them  out  of  business,  because  our 
people  need  the  work.  We  are  out  to  build 
a  union,  and  we'U  negotiate  half  of  our 
lives  to  get  It.  If  we  can  get  better  wages  and 
conditions  for  the  workers,  we  are  willing 
to  give  up  something.  But  they  choose  to 
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make  It  a  personal  fight,  so  we  have  to  do 
something  to  save  their  faoe.  It's  not  hard 
to  understand  why  they  feel  the  way  they 
do,  because  they've  had  their  own  way  for 
so  long  that  they've  got  the  habit  of  It.  So 
things  can't  look  as  If  we  are  getting  a  vic- 
tory and  they  are  not." 

The  perfunctory  yells  and  catcalls  on  the 
picket  line  gained  sudden  momentum;  red 
flags  danced  as  the  pickets  gathered  In  a 
single  spot,  like  a  flock  of  birds.  Down  a  row 
of  vines,  perhaps  fifty  yards  away,  a  work 
crew  had  run  out  of  boxes,  and  while  they 
waited  for  a  truck  they  turned  toward  the 
picket  line  and  sat  down  to  listen.  The  strik- 
ers' big  gun,  Mrs.  Zapata,  was  moved  Into  po- 
slOon,  and  while  she  huffed  and  blew  Into  her 
bullhorn  a  Filipino  shouted  at  the  work  crew 
In  an  old,  hoarse  voice  that  could  scarcely 
be  heard.  Most  Mexicans  In  the  vineyards  do 
not  speak  English,  and  this  man's  Spanish 
was  not  up  to  the  Job.  "VenI"  he  cried.  "Come 
on,  you  I  All  of  you  I  VenI  Come  on  I  £,ee«ten, 
you!"  He  wore  a  red  "Hukloa"  kerchief  tied 
Into  the  band  of  a  plastic  straw  hat,  and  a 
purple  button  that  said  "Don't  But  Scab 
Grapks." 

"Para    reapeto,    hombrel"    Jones     yelled 
"Come  on !" 

The  workers  appeared  to  be  arguing  among 
themselves.  Then  one  boy  stood  up  and 
started  for  the  picket  Une.  After  a  few  steps, 
he  retreated,  to  argue  some  more.  A  second 
time  he  started  down  the  road,  moUoning 
over  his  shoulder  for  his  frtends  to  follow 
Though  several  got  to  their  feet,  they  did 
not  move.  When  the  boy  reached  a  point  per- 
haps ten  yards  from  the  property  Une,  he 
looked  back  and  saw  that  he  was  all  alone. 
He  was  no  more  than  eighteen,  and  very 
small  and  thin,  with  a  red-and-whlte  ker- 
chief tied  around  a  homely  narrow  heed.  He 
stared  at  the  dancing  banners  of  the  picket 
line — "V&ngaael  Vengal" — and  at  his  boss. 
Barling,  and  at  Joseph  Broemer,  and  at  the 
two  federal  officials.  He  glanced  back  again 
at  the  campeainoa  he  had  left.  Then  he  sank 
slowly  to  one  knee  and  picked  at  the  earth. 
He  forced  a  smile,  to  suggest  that  he  was 
only  playing  a  game.  He  glanced  back  again 
to  where  he  bad  oome  from. 

"Vengal  V&ngaael  Noaotroa  tambi&n  tene- 
moa  hambrel" 

The  boy  with  the  red-and-whlte  kerchief 
waved  a  thin,  ragged  arm  at  the  workers  he 
had  left  behind.  No  one  was  working  now;  the 
boy's  crew  had  been  Joined  by  others.  But 
after  a  while  the  other  crews  dispersed  and 
went  back  to  work.  Soon  the  long  row  was 
almost  empty,  stretching  away  southward 
Into  the  dusty  sky.  The  boy  got  up.  He  hesi- 
tated, then  he  spun  away,  cringing  In  a  howl 
of  disappointment  that  went  up  from  the 
pickets.  Shoulders  hunched,  he  hurried  down 
the  row.  Staring  at  the  ground,  kicking  at 
clods,  he  Ufted  both  hands  high  Into  the  sky, 
thumbs  outward,  and,  without  tvurtlng, 
waggled  a  goodbye  with  his  fingers  to  the 
plQket  Une. 

The   picket   Une  subsided  In   discourage- 
ment;  the  boy  had  dissipated  any  pressure 
that  might  have  been  built  up,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  a  failure.  Mrs.  Zapata  moved  a  few 
rows  away,  where,  using  the  bullhorn,  she 
burst  Into  song.  "Noeotros  Venceremos"  ("We 
ShaU  Overcome')   was  followed  promptly  by 
"Huelga  General"  ("Oeneral  Strike"): 
Viva  la  huelga  en  el  "fiV'l 
Viva  la  causa  y  la  hiatorial 
La  raza  llena  de  gloria! 
La  victoria  va  cumplirl 

A  big  woman  came  to  the  edge  of  the  fields 
and  shouted  violently  at  Mrs.  Zapata. 
Through  the  bullhorn,  Mrs.  Zapata  notified 
the  workers  that  she  knew  this  broad  only 
too  well  and  that  she  was  entirely  untrust- 
worthy; In  fact,  she  owed  fifteen  doUars  to 
Mrs.  Zapata  herself,  which  she  refused  to 
pay.  The  woman,  calling  Mrs.  Zapata  a  bitch, 
shrieked  out  an  InvltaUon  to  cross  the  i^op- 
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erty  line,  at  which  time  she  would  be  paid 
In  full.  In  response,  without  letting  up  on 
the  bullhorn,  Mrs.  Z^iata  saluted  the  wom- 
an with  one  finger.  (To  cross  the  property 
line,  as  the  workers  knew,  was  to  get  ar- 
rested.) Laughing,  the  plcketUne  disbanded. 
The  strikers  got  Into  their  old  cars  and  drove 
away. 

When  I  recrossed  the  road.  Barling  said, 
"That  Mexican  gal  with  the  bullhorn  Is  ter- 
rlflc.  She's  better  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
people  put  together."  He  seemed  more  tense 
than  ever.  BarUng  and  Brosmer  had  been 
Joined  by  a  young  grower  named  Dan  Surber 
of  Caratan  Farms.  "Him  and  I  have  some 
grapes  together,  too."  Barling  said. 

'"ITiem  geese  are  making  one-forty  an 
hour  fertilizing  that  pond,"  Surber  said, 
pointing  at  some  white  geese  In  a  farm  pond 
behind  his  truck,  "and  they're  goln'  on 
strike." 
Brosmer  laughed. 

BarUng  had  promised  to  let  me  go  Into 
the  fields  and  talk  with  his  workers  once 
the  pickets  were  gone,  and  when  I  reminded 
him  of  his  promise  he  looked  unhumlly  at 
Brosmer. 

"I  think  that  would  be  useless.  Butch." 
Brosmer  said.  "I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  you  finish  your  day."  TO  me. 
Brosmer  said,  "People  have  a  natural-bom 
curiosity,   and  you  may  only  talk  to  two. 

but  every one  of  'em  Is  going  to  stop 

working  to  watch.  It's  Just  human  nature." 
BarUng  nodded.  In  discomfort.  He  did  not 
look  me  In  the  eye.  Broemer  continued,  "I 
think  I'd  have  to  agree  with  Butch  that 
you'd  better  hold  off  going  in  there  until 
Butch  finishes  his  working  day." 

Apologetically,  Barling  said  that  after 
work  he  would  take  me  In  and  let  me  pick 
out  any  worker  I  wanted  to  talk  with,  and 
I  asked  him  why,  now  that  the  strikers  were 
gone.  It  would  not  be  all  right  for  me  to 
walk  Into  the  fields  by  myself. 

"I  guess  we're  not  communicating,"  Bros- 
mer said  before  BarUng  could  speak.  "You 
would  be  a  disruptive  factor." 

But  Barling  said,  "That  would  probably 
be  aU  right.  Just  so  long  as  I  don't  get  dis- 
rupted." 

"No,"  Brosmer  said.  "I  think  you're  mak- 
ing a  mistake." 

"Well,  let's  go,  then,"  Barling  said  ambig- 
uously, looking  at  no  one.  He  set  his  Jaw 
and  started  for  his  truck,  and  I  went  with 
him  and  got  Into  It. 

"You're  making  a  big  mistake!"  Brosmer 
caUed  after  him. 

We  drove  down  a  side  road  Into  the  fields 
It  was  nearly  noon,  and  the  truck  raised  big, 
evil  clouds  of  hydrocarbon  dust.  Barling 
swung  off  Into  a  service  lane  that  crossed  the 
rows  of  vines,  and  staUed  the  truck  at  the 
edge  of  a  crew  of  workers.  "I  ain't  never  goln' 
to  get  this  crop  out  of  here  If  them  damn 
people  don't  leave  me  alone,"  he  said.  His 
voice  was  tight  and  his  face  red. 

Down  the  rows,  I  spotted  a  red-and-whlte 
kerchief  on  a  head  that  sank  down  behind 
the  leaves.  I  waited  a  little  while,  and  then 
I  asked  Barling  If  I  could  talk  vsrlth  the  work- 
er of  my  choice.  Sure,  he  said.  Which  one? 
If  he  dldnt  mind,  I  said.  I'd  like  to  operate 
alone — It  might  be  more  spontaneous.  He 
grunted  and  let  me  go.  But  the  big  woman 
who  had  shouted  at  Mrs.  Zapata  saw  where 
I  was  going.  "That  young  kid?"  she  called. 
"There  werent  any  boxes,  and  he  said,  'I'm 
going  to  have  some  fun  with  them  while  I'm 
waiting.'  That's  why  he  walked  out  there 
and  sat  down." 

The  boy  was  deep  under  the  vines,  which 
were  nc  higher  than  my  cheat.  In  the  sha- 
dows, the  filtered  sun  gave  the  big  bunches 
of  green  grapes  a  soft  glow.  Crouched  there, 
he  stared  up  at  me.  He  did  not  speak  igngiinh 
"Buenos  diaa."  I  said. 
He  did  not  so  much  answer  the  greeting 
as  repeat  It,  In  a  hiuhed  voice  full  of  fear. 
In  bad  Spanish,  I  told  him  please  not  to 


be  afraid,  and  then  asked  why  he  bad  gone 
back. 

I  had  expected  a  few  frightened  murmiirs, 
but  he  spoke  right  out.  In  passion  and  pain. 
He  was  a  green-carder  on  vacation  tram  an 
insurance  Job  In  Mexico,  and  he  could  speak 
frankly  because  In  harvest  time  no  one  was 
fired.  His  voice  grew  louder.  Besides,  as  an 
insurance  man  be  would  be  here  only  two 
weeks  more  before  his  vacation  ended.  The 
Insurance  man  poked  hts  head  out  of  the 
vines  and  looked  up  and  down  the  row  before 
continuing.  In  a  lower  voice.  Si,  he  was  In 
favor  of  a  iinlon.  "The  ranchers  have  no 
concern  for  us.  Everybody  should  have  a 
union." 

Persisting,  I  repeated  my  question:  Why 
had  he  not  walked  out  an  hour  before? 

The  boy  picked  at  the  dust  on  his  san- 
dals. "The  whole  world  was  awaiting  me." 
he  murmured,  "and  I  became  afraid." 
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The  walls  at  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  In  De- 
lano, California,  are  decorated  with  photo- 
graphs of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Mabatma 
Gandhi;  beside  them  Is  a  blood-red  poster  of 
EmlUano  Zapata,  complete  with  mustacblo, 
cartridge  l>elts,  carbine,  sash,  sword,  and 
giant  sombrero,  under  the  exhortation  "Viva 
la  Revolucidn."  All  three.  In  their  different 
ways,  are  heroes  of  UJ.W.O.C.'s  director,  Ce- 
sar Chavez.  There  are  also  portraits  of  John 
Kennedy  and  Robert  Kennedy,  black-border- 
ed and  hung  with  fiowers,  as  In  a  shrine. 
Here  and  there  Is  the  emblem  of  UJ'.W.O.C, 
a  square-edged  black  eagle  In  a  white  circle 
on  a  red  background,  over  the  word  "Huel- 
ga," which  In  Spanish  means  "strike."  Ac- 
cording to  one  legend,  the  eagle  appeared  In 
a  dream  to  Chavez!  according  to  another, 
the  Inspiration  came  to  Chavez's  cousin 
Manuel  from  the  label  on  a  bottle  of  Oallo 
Thimderblrd  wine.  The  truth  Is  that  after 
Cesar  Chavez  settled  on  an  Aztec  eagle  as  an 
appropriate  6ymt>ol  for  the  union,  Manuel 
sketched  one  on  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping 
paper  with  the  help  of  Cesar's  brother  Rich- 
ard. They  then  squared  off  the  wing  edges 
so  that  the  eagle  would  be  easier  for  union 
members  to  draw  on  the  handmade  flags  that 
are  now  a  familiar  sight  on  picket  lines  near 
vineyards  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  else- 
where In  California,  where  for  nearly  four 
years  XT  J'.W.O.C.  has  been  conducting  a  strike 
to  win  union  contracts  for  the  grape  work- 
ers. 

I  was  shown  around  the  offices  and  Intro- 
duced to  members  of  the  staff  one  morning 
by  LeRoy  Chattfield,  one  of  Chavez's  assist- 
ants. Before  Joining  the  imlon  movement, 
three  and  a  half  years  ago,  Chatfield,  a  man 
in  his  early  thirties,  with  the  white  hair  of 
a  blond  child  In  summer  and  a  wide-eyed, 
bony  face,  had  been  known  as  Brother  Gil- 
bert, of  the  Christian  Brothers.  He  had  been 
a  teacher  at  Garces  High  School,  in  Bakers- 
tleld,  but  It  was  Cesar  Chavez,  he  told  me, 
who  had  given  him  his  education.  Chatfield 
Introduced  me  to  two  staff  lawyers,  Jerry 
Cohen  and  David  Averbuck;  to  the  Reverend 
James  Drake,  a  young  Protestant  clergyman 
who  has  been  working  with  Chavez  since 
1962;  to  PhUlp  Vera-Cruz,  a  FlUplno  vice- 
president  of  the  union;  and  to  Chavez's  wife, 
Helen,  who  runs  UJ.W.O.C.'s  credit  imlon. 
Mrs.  Chavez  speaks  very  softly,  but  Chatfield 
told  me  later  that  she  has  a  hot  temper, 
which  has  been  known  to  erupt  on  rare  oc- 
casions. "Sometime  she  has  less  faith  than 
Cesar  In  nonviolence,"  Chatfield  said. 

Manuel  and  Richard  Chavez  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  off  for  New  York  by  car  to 
try  and  gain  support  for  a  boycott  of  CaU- 
fomla  grapes,  which  seemed  to  be  faltering. 
Large  quantities  of  lliompeon  seedless  grapes 
had  been  arriving  In  New  York  In  boxes 
marked  "Hl-Color,"  a  label  belonging  to  a 
subsidiary  of  the  DlOlorglo  Fruit  Corporation. 
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with  which  Chavez  had  signed  a  contract, 
and  which  was  therefore  exempt  from  tbe 
boycott.  According  lo  Manuel  Chavez.  DlGlor- 
glo  bad  not  been  harvesting  table  grapes  in 
recent  months,  and  workers  bad  reporied 
seeing  "Hl-Color"  boxes  in  the  vmeyards  of 
non-union  growers.  "I  am  going  over  to  New 
York,"  Manuel  Chavez  said.  "How  far  is  It?" 
His  face  had  been  serious,  but  suddenly  he 
laughed. 

One  of  the  union's  vice-presidents  Is  Do- 
lores Hureta,  a  very  pretty*,  sad-eyed  young 
woman  who  does  not  locdE  like  the  mother 
of  seven  children  but  la.  Mrs.  Huerta  told 
me  that  she  met  Chavez  through  a  man 
named  Fred  Ross.  Ross  had  been  active  In 
behalf  of  the  migrant  Okies  during  the  De- 
pression, had  taken  up  the  problems  of  dis- 
placed Japanese  and  Nisei  during  the  war, 
and  was  working  to  help  Mexican-Americans 
by  setting  up  branches  of  a  private  agency 
called  the  Community  Service  Organization 
when  Chavez  and  Mrs.  Huerta  came  under 
his  Infiuence.  In  1956,  when  Mrs.  Huerta 
first  met  Chavez,  she  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Stockton  chapter  of  the  C.S.O.  "I  had 
heard  a  lot  about  him  from  Fred  Ross — 
Cesar  this  and  Cesar  that — but  I  didn't  really 
get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him,  and  he  didn't 
make  much  of  an  Impression  on  me,"  she 
said.  "I  forgot  his  face.  I  knew  he  was  a  great 
organizer,  but  he  never  showed  It.  It  came 
out  In  the  reports.  He  was  very  unassuming, 
you  see — did  a  lot  of  work  but  never  took  any 
leadership  role.  The  first  time  I  really  heard 
him  speak  was  at  a  board  meeting  In  Stock- 
ton In  1957.  He  bad  to  respond  to  sharp 
questions  from  an  attorney,  and  I  was  very 
Impressed  by  the  way  he  handled  It.  You 
couldn't  tell  by  looking  at  him  what  he  could 
do.  You  had  to  see  him  In  action  to  appreci- 
ate him.  In  1958,  they  made  him  organiz- 
ing director  of  the  whole  C.S.O.,  but  even 
then  he  wasn't  the  forceful  leader  that  he  Is 
now."  Mrs.  Huerta  paused,  and  laughed.  "Of 
course,  everywhere  he  worked  tremendous 
things  happened,"  she  said.  "Those  things 
dldnt  Just  happen  by  themselves.  The  rank 
and  file  began  to  see  Cesar  as  the  real  head 
of  the  organization  long  before  the  leader- 
ship did." 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  between  August, 
1968,  and  November,  1969,  Chavez  worked 
at  organizing  the  farm  workers  of  Oxnard 
against  the  Inequities  of  the  so-called  bra- 
cero  program,  which  he  believed  was  being 
abused  for  the  growers'  benefit  by  both 
the  Farm  Placement  Service  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Employment  and  the 
Bureau  of  Etaiployment  Security  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  pro- 
gram had  been  set  up  during  the  Second 
World  War,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  farm 
laloorers,  to  bring  Mexican  braceroa,  or  field 
hands,  Into  this  country  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Even  In  the  late  nlneteen-flftles, 
Chevez  found  that  American  laborers  sup- 
posedly assigned  to  Jobs  by  the  FJ».S.  bUU 
had  trouble  getting  work  when  any  braceros 
were  available.  According  to  law.  the  Amer- 
ican workers  should  have  been  given  first 
choice.  Chevez  documented  hundreds  of  cases 
of  Illegal  Job  discrimination  by  taking 
groups  of  imemployed  workers  to  fill  out 
employers'  work  cards  day  after  day  and 
keeping  a  record  of  the  results.  Then  he 
staged  sit-ins — his  men  went  out  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  opposite  the  braceroa  vrtio 
had  taken  their  Jobs — and  protest  marches, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  cards  were  burned 
In  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  hiring  practices.  Reporters  were 
Invited  to  the  fires.  These  maneuvers  antici- 
pated tactics  that  Chavez  would  refine  In 
his  own  union,  and  they  worked.  Because  of 
all  the  pubUclty.  American  workers  began 
getting  more  Jobs.  They  virere  some  el^teen 
hundred  workers  around  Oxnard  who  were 
loyal  to  Chavez,  and  they  held  firm  when 
he  demanded  better  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. The  growers  met  his  terms,  thou^ 
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not  offlclaUy.  Without  giving  their  namM, 
they  would  call  up  and  ask  him  to  send  so 
many  workers  to  be  picked  up  by  a  truck 
near  a  certain  church.  Chaves  wanted  very 
much  to  get  a  union  shop,  but  his  C.S.O. 
Job  did  not  give  him  authority  to  negotiate 
an  actual  contract,  and  he  watched  In  des- 
pair as  the  Packln^ouse  union  of  the  CJ.O. 
took  over  what  he  had  begun  to  build.  Un« 
der  routine  trade-union  direction,  the  or- 
ganization soon  disintegrated. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Chavez's  experience 
at  Oxnard,  I  was  told,  he  offered  a  year's 
service  without  salary  to  the  C.S.O.  If  It 
would  support  a  new  union  of  farm  work- 
ers. At  a  CS.O.  convention  In  Calexlco  In 
March  of  1962,  the  board  voted  down  Cbev- 
ez's  plan.  At  that  point,  Chavez  stood  up 
and  said  simply,  "I  resign."  Immediately, 
people  started  arguing  with  one  another, 
as  If  he  weren't  there.  Chavez  couldn't  re- 
sign, they  decided.  But  he  had,  and  that 
evening,  when  he  and  Dolores  Huerta  and 
Fred  Ross  went  across  the  border  to  Mexi- 
can to  get  something  to  eat,  they  were  aU 
very  depressed.  According  to  Mrs.  Huenta, 
Chavez  was  heartbroken. 

Chavez  was  Immediately  offered  a  well- 
paid  Job  as  an  organizer  for  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  a  farm  work-  . 
ers'  union  that  had  been  set  up  by  the  A.P.L.- 
C.I.O.  In  Stockton  during  his  own  successful 
organization  of  the  workers  In  Oxnard,  but 
at  the  time  he  wanted  no  part  of  traditional 
trade-union  methods,  and  he  turned  It  down. 
He  spent  two  weeks  finishing  up  his  work  for 
the  C.S.O.,  and  on  March  31st,  his  thlrty- 
flith  birthday,  he  drove  off  with  his  wife 
and  his  chUdren — he  had  eight — to  Carpln- 
teria  Beach,  southeast  of  Santa  Barbara,  and 
not  far  from  where  he  had  picked  tomatoes 
for  several  seasons  during  his  own  time  as  a 
migrant  worker.  This  was  the  last  vacation 
he  has  ever  had  time  or  money  enough  to 
take.  After  six  days  on  the  coast,  Chavez 
had  made  up  his  mind  how  and  where  he 
would  begin  his  ovm  organization  drive  for 
farm  workers,  and  the  Chavezes  went  straight 
to  Delano,  where  his  wife's  family  lived  and 
where  his  brother  Richard  bad  been  head 
of  the  local  C.S.O.  chapter.  Chavez  himself 
had  first  wwked  In  Delano's  vineyards  and 
cotton  fields  in  1937,  when  be  was  ten.  He 
has  said  that  he  chose  Delano  because  he 
knew  that  hard  times  were  ahead  and  his 
family  would  not  starve  there,  but  another 
good  reason  for  choosing  Delano  was  the 
composition  of  the  work  force.  There  are  sev- 
enty-odd grape  ranches  in  the  Delano  area, 
with  an  estimated  thirty-eight  thousand 
acres  of  table-grape  vineyards,  and  grapes, 
unlike  most  crops,  require  tending  of  one 
kind  or  another — pruning,  tying,  thinning, 
girdling,  leafing,  cultivating,  spraying,  and  so 
forth — for  almost  nine  months  of  the  year. 
ISecause  of  the  long  work  season,  the  farm 
W0T*ers  of  Delano  are  less  transient  than 
most,  and  many  stay  the  year  round — a  situ- 
ation that  makes  organizing  them  both  sim- 
pler and  more  effective.  The  growers  are 
doubtless  right  In  their  contention  that  De- 
lano's grape  workers,  who  average  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  are  the  best-paid 
farm  workers  in  California,  but.  In  Chavez's 
opinion,  the  most  desperately  poor  are  not 
necessarily  those  most  inclined  to  take  ac- 
tion; unUke  people  who  have  glimpsed  a 
spark  of  hope,  the  destitute  are  often  too  de- 
feated to  revolt. 

In  Delano,  Mrs.  Chavez  got  a  Job  picking 
grapes  at  the  DlOlorglo  Corporation's  huge 
Sierra  Vista  Ranch,  and  Chavez  took  a  three- 
day  trip  to  "abswb"  the  Valley,  from  Marys- 
vllle  south  to  the  Tehtbcbapl  Mountains, 
crisscrossing  the  flat  coimtryslde  on  long, 
straight  roads.  Then  he  returned  to  Delano 
and  got  a  Job  picking  peas — the  first  of  a 
series  of  part-time  Jobs  that  helped  to  sup- 
port the  beginnings  of  his  organization,  which 
was  called  the  National  Farm  Workers  Asso- 
ciation. 
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At  first,  Richard  Chavez  did  not  appreciate 
what  bis  brother  was  trying  to  do.  Richard 
was  earning  his  living  a«  a  carpenter,  and 
had  small  interest  In  a  farm  workers'  union. 
As  for  Manuel,  he  was  working  at  that  time 
In  San  Diego,  making  good  money  as  a  car 
salesman;  when  Cesar  asked  him  to  Join  the 
new  association,  he  flatly  refused,  'We  aren't 
farm  wm-kers  anymore,"  he  said.  "We  got 
away."  But  Cesar  argued  that  because  the 
Chavezes  had  got  away  didn't  mean  they 
could  abandon  all  the  others.  Finally,  Manuel 
agreed  to  Join  up  for  one  month.  He  has 
never  left. 

Apart  from  Mrs.  Chavez,  the  only  person 
who  was  enthusiastic  from  the  start  of  what 
Is  now  known  as  La  Causa  was  Mrs.  Huerta 
When  Chavez  left  the  C.S.O.,  she  told  him 
she  would  be  honored  to  work  for  him — the 
verb  U  hers — and  a  few  months  later  she 
quit  her  Job  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  C.S.O.  at 
the  state  capltol  In  Sacramento  and  moved 
to  Delano.  Not  long  after  Chavez  started  to 
work  In  Delano,  the  Reverend  Chris  Hart- 
mire,  the  state  director  of  the  Migrant  Min- 
istry of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
who  had  worked  with  Chavez  In  Oxnard,  as- 
signed James  Drake  to  Delano.  Drake  had 
just  arrived  in  CalUomla,  and  this  was  his 
fl"t  mission.  Like  Mrs.  Huerta,  he  was  not 
orerwhehned    by    his    first   encounter   with 
CDtavea  -»K:esar  was  very  quiet,"  he  told  me. 
"He  Just  mentioned  that  he  had  quit  his  Job 
to   start    organizing    farm    workers    around 
Delano.  I  was  expecting  to  do  the  same  thing. 
more  or  less.   I  was  assigned   to  spend  six 
weeks  in  Delano,  and  I'm  still  here." 

When    Chavez    first    got    to    Delano,    the 
cheapest  rental  he  could  find  was  a  house  on 
Kensington  Street,  a  block  north  of  the  one 
he  Uves  In  today.  He  had  a  small  garage  that 
he  used  as  a  headquarters,  and  it  was  so  hot 
In  there,  Drake  recalls,  that  all  the  ink  melted 
down  In  a  mimeograph  machine  the  Migrant 
Ministry  had  lent  him.  "Everything  was  so 
oppressive  that  first  summer  that  everything 
he  wanted  to  do  Just  seemed  impoesible," 
Drake  told  me.  "He  had  so  many  kids,  and 
they  had  almost  nothing  to  eat,  and  they  had 
an   old    1963    Mercury   station   wagon   that 
burned  much  too  much  gas  and  cAl — it  be- 
longed In  a  museum  even  then.  So  I  really 
thought    this    guy    was    nuts.    Bverybody 
thought     so     except     Helen — even     Helen's 
family.  I  had  a  car  and  a  credit  card,  but  I 
couldn't  really  help  much  besides  that.  They 
had  no  money,  but  whatever  they  had  they 
shared.  I'd  bring  a  lunch  with  me,  but  It  was 
very  Important  to  them  that  I  eat  with  them, 
and  they  were  so  gracious  that  I  finally  gave 
In.  What  Impressed  us  most  at  the  Migrant 
Ministry  was  that  even  though  Cesar  was 
very  hard  up  for  financing,  he  didn't  want 
our  money.  He  made  it  clear  right  from  the 
start  that  whatever  organization  he  got  go- 
ing would  be  entirely  Independent;  he  didn't 
want  any  Teamster  money  or  any  money  from 
the  A.F1.-C.I.O.  or  any  other  money  that 
might  compromise  him." 

"Cesar  had  studied  the  structure  of  the 
C.S.O.,"  Mrs.  Huerta  said,  "and  he  tried  to 
correct    its    mistakes    In    his    organization. 
Mainly,  he  wanted  the  people  who  did  the 
work  to  make  the  decisions.  He  wanted  the 
workers  to  share,  to  participate,  and  he  still 
does,  because  without  that  the  union  has 
no  real  strength.  Thu  U  why  he  would  never 
accept  outside  money— not,  at  least,  untU 
the  strike  began.  He  wanted  the  workers  to 
see  that  they  could  pay  for  their  own  union  " 
Very  early   In  his  struggle,   Chavez  turned 
down  a  private  grant  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, offered  without  condlUons.  because  he 
felt  that  the  gift  would  put  pressure  on  him 
to  obtain  immediate  results.  "Manuel  and  I 
almost  quit,"  Richard  Chavez  told  me 

In  that  first  year,  after  Chavez  had  spent 
his  own  savings.  amounUng  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  sometimes  found  hlmseU 
asking  people  for  food.  Thla  was  hard  on  his 
pride,  as  he  admits,  but  he  came  to  believe 
that  the  union  got  some  of  its  best  members 


as  a  result  of  this  begging.  He  has  frequently 
said.  "The  people  who  give  you  their  food 
give  you  their  hearts." 

Chavez  got  up  early  every  morning  and 
worked  until  midnight,  taking  a  survey  up 
and  down  the  Valley  to  find  out  what  farm 
workers   really   wanted.    With   hU   youngest 
chUd.  Anthony,  who  was  then  four,  he  went 
from  door  to  door  and  out  into  the  fields, 
distributing  eighty  thousand  cards  on  which 
the  workers  were  Invited  to  set  down  how 
much  they  thought  they  should  be  earning. 
At  that  time,  the  average  wage  was  ninety 
cents  an  hour,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  their 
morale  that  most  of  the  workers  said  that 
they  deserved  a  dollar-ten,  or  perhaps  a  dol- 
lar twenty-five.  Occasionally,  a  man  would 
say  that  he  deserved  a  dollar-fifty,  or  even 
a  dollar  seventy-five,  and  a  few  might  scrawl 
on.  their  card  a  note  of  encouragement  or 
hope.  These  people  Chavez  visited  in  person, 
and  many  became  the  first  memben  of  his 
aaaoclatlon. 

"His  consistency  and  perseverance  really 
struck  me."  Drake  told  me.  "A  disability  case 
a  worker  injured  on  the  Job— he  would  stay 
with  that  worker  day  and  night,  day  and 
night,  until  he  could  locate  an  attorney  who 
would   take   the   case  for   nothing,   or  find 
some  way  of  settling  It  that  was  of  benefit 
to  the  worker.  That's  how  his  union  was 
built— on  plain  hard  work  and  these  very 
personal  relationships.  It  was  a  slow,  care- 
ful, plodding  thing.  The  growers  didn't  even 
know  he  was  In  town.  Even  when  the  strike 
started,  they  had  no  idea  who  Cesar  Chavez 
was.  But  the  workers  did.  Day  and  night, 
they  came  to  his  house,  because  his  ofBce  was 
his  house.  He  Just  built  up  this  very  basic 
trust.  He  ran  a  series  of  house  meetings  and 
never  talked  about  forming  a  luilon— Just 
an  association  of  concerned  people— because 
there    had    been    unions    and    unions    and 
strikes  and  strikes,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  failed.  He  learned  out  of  a  government 
manual  how  to  keep  books,  and  he  set  up 
a  credit  union.  He  talked  about  cofiperatlvra 
and  everything,  but  he  never  used  the  word 
union'  until  1965,  when  the  strike  began." 
One  of  the  early  members  was  a  man  named 
Manuel  Rivera.  Rivera  came  to  Chavez  in  1963 
with  the  complaint  that  his  labor  contractor 
not  only  had  refused  to  tell  him  what  his 
hourly  wage  was  for  work  already  done  but 
when  he  protested,  had  kicked  him  out  of  the 
truck  and  let  him  walk  back  to  town;   the 
police  had  shown  no  Intereet  in  his  case 
Chavez   learned    that   Rivera's   old  oar  had 
broken  down  for  good,  and  that  the  Rivera 
family  had  spent  three  days  at  the  bus  sta- 
tion in  Delano.  The  Chavezes  took  the  whole 
family  into  their  own  small  house  and  lent 
Rivera  an  old  Volvo.  When  Rivera  had  saved 
a  little  money  and  was  ready  to  move  on   he 
said,  'How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  and  Chavez 
answered  that  he  didn't  owe  anything-   he 
owed  help  to  other  farm  workers.  After*  re- 
turning  Chavez's   old   car   all   polished   up 
Rivera  left  Delano,  and  Chavez  soon  forgot 
about  him.  Six  months  later.  Rivera  showed 
up  again.  Over  Chavez's  protest,  he  paid  union 
dues  for  all  the  months  since  Chavez  had 
Uken  him  in.  and  on  the  job  spoke  so  fer- 
vently of  Chavez   to  other  workers  that  he 
eventually  brought  in  more  than  a  hundred 
new  members.  (In  1966.  Rivera  was  run  down 
and  permanently  crippled  by  a  flatbed  truck 
belonging  to  a  grower  whose  fields  were  belne 
picketed.)  * 

The  organizing  work  has  always  gone  slowly 
and  it  was  especially  difficult  at  first.  Manuel 
Chavez  sUU  has  his  1963  NJ-.W.A.  oard  On  it 
along  with  a  green  eagle,  is  printed  "Delano 
Local  Number  2.  Cesar  Chavez.  General  Di- 
rector. Manuel  Chavez.  Secretary-Treasurer  " 
Manuel  laughed  as  he  showed  It  to  me  ''I 
guess  Cesar  was  one  local  and  I  was  the 
other.  We  were  the  membership,  too.  It's  a 
good  thing  Richard  was  still  a  carpenter— he 
was  kind  of  supporting  us."  In  this  dark  pe- 
riod, Chavez,  who  was  penniless,  turned  down 


a  Job,  at  twenty-one  thousand  dollan  a  year 
as  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  a  four-coun- 
try region  of  South  America. 

Chavez  held  on.  and  by  August,  1964,  his 
asBocdaUon  had  a  thousand  members.  A  num- 
ber of  these  new  members,  including  Julio 
Hernandez,  who  is  now  a  union  officer,  came 
from  the  town  of  Corcoran,  about  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Delano.  It  was  in  Cor- 
coran, on  October  4,  1933,  that  five  thousand 
ootton  pickers,  many  of  them  Mexicans,  began 
a  strike  that  spread  up  and  down  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  even- 
tually involved  eighteen  thousand  workers 
As  was  ciistomary  in  the  Depreeslon,  wages 
had  been  drastically  pushed  down  by  adver- 
Using  for  many  more  workers  than  could  be 
used,  then  letting  starving  men  with  starving 
famUles  underbid  each  other  for  Jobs,  until 
the  pay  ran  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  an'  hour 
When  the  cotton  pickers  struck,  the  growers 
armed    themselves   and,   after    evicting   the 
strikers  from  their  camps,  followed  them  to 
a  raUy  in  Plxley,  just  north  of  Delano,  where 
they  opened  fire  on  the  crowd  and  killed  two 
workers.  A  third  worker  was  murdered  the 
same  day  at  Arvln,  a  town  southeast  of  De- 
lano, in  Kern  County.  Eleven  growers  were 
arrested    and    eleven    were    acquitted.    The 
strike,  which  lasted  for  twenty-four  days,  won 
a  small  wage  increase  for  the  workers,  but  the 

leaders  of  the  union  that  ran  the  strike the 

Cannery  and  Agricultural  Workers  Industrial 
Union,  an  unabashedly  pro-Communist  orga- 
nization—were flogged,  tarred  and  feathered 
and  finally  jailed.  At  the  time  of  the  Cor- 
coran strike,  an  assistant  sheriff  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "We  protect  our  farmers  here  in 
Kern  County.  They  are  our  best  people  They 
are  always  with  us.  They  keep  the  country 
going.  They  put  us  in  here  and  they  can  put 
us  out  again,  so  we  serve  them.  But  the  Mex- 
icans are  trash.  They  have  no  standard  of 
Uvlng.  We  herd  them  Uke  pigs."  Like  the  signs 
of  Chavez's  clUldhood  that  read  "No  Dogs  or 
Mexicans  Allowed,"  remarks  of  this  sort  are 
considered  poor  pubUc  relations  these  days 
but  the  underlying  attitude,  I  wbs  told  by 
members  of  Chavez's  union,  is  stUl  very  much 
alive. 

After  a  new  surge   in  membership,   Mrs 
Chavez  left  the  fields  to  work  full  time  at 
running  the  credit  union,  and  Mrs.  Huerta 
took  over  the  bookkeeping  and  other  respon- 
sibilities. At  about  this  time,  a  man  named 
Gilbert  Padilla  was  assigned  by  the  Migrant 
Ministry  to  work  with  Drake  on  the  problem 
of  Improving  condtlons  in  labor  camps  run 
by  the  counties  of  Kern  and  Tulare  for  mi- 
grant   workers.    A    large-scale    rent    strike 
organized  in  the  Unnell  and  Woodvllle  camps 
of  Tulare  County  by  Drake  and  Padilla  and 
a  lawyer  named  Gary  Bellow  finally  closed 
them  down  and  led  to  the  construction  of 
new  camp  buildings.  "The  county  was  mak- 
ing a  big  profit  on  those  camps,  which  were 
Just    slums,"    Drake    told    me.    "When    the 
workers  found  out  about  that  profit.  It  wasn't 
hard  to  organize  a  rent  strike."  The  workers 
Drake  and  PadUU  had  organized  during  their 
rent  strike  came  Into  Chavez's  association  in 
February.  1968.  and  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  Padilla  led  them  In  a  strike  at  the  J  D 
Martin  Ranch,  in  Tulare  County  near  Earll- 
mart.  and  viron  a  pay  raise  for  the  grape  pick- 
ers there.  Thla  small  victory  lifted  morale  In 
the  new  union,  and  that  September  what  Is 
is  now  known  as  the  California  Grape  Strike 
began  in  earnest. 

The  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, the  A J.L.-C.I.O.  farm  workers'  group 
Chavez  decided  not  to  go  to  work  for  in  1962 
had  made  some  small  gains  for  Its  members-^ 
most  of  whom  were  Filipinos— but  It  got  no 
further  than  the  imlons  of  the  past  in  win- 
ning legal  contracts  and  the  rght  to  coUective 
bargaining.  (Because  of  the  failures  of  farm 
unions  In  the  past  and  a  general  feeling  that 
unions  dominated  by  what  are  known  as 
Anglos  had  actuaUy  worked  with  employers 
against  the  Interests  of  Filipino  and  Mexican- 
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American  farm  workers,  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  like  Chavez's 
National  Farm  Workers  Association,  avoided 
the  word  "union"  in  Its  title.)  On  Septem- 
ber 16,  1965,  the  Mexican  Independence  Day 
Chavez's  N.P.W.A..  which  was  made  up  mostly 
of  Mexican -Americans,  voted  to  support  an 
A.W.O.C.  strike  for  a  wage  Increase  which 
had  started  a  week  before.  Led  by  two  Filipino 
organizers,  Larry  Itliong  and  Ben  Gines.  six 
to  eight  hundred  A.W.O.C.  workers  had 
struck  a  number  of  Delano  vineyards,  Includ- 
ing the  huge  holdings  of  the  DlGiorglo  Fruit 
Corporation;  in  supporting  the  A.W.O.C. 
strikers,  Chavez's  group  voted  to  strike  two 
other  large  growers — Schenley  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  Gulmmarra  Vineyards,  Inc.  On  Sep- 
tember 20th,  eleven  hundred  members  of 
N.F.W.A.   walked  ofT  the  Job. 

Chavez,  seeking  funds  and  volunteers, 
spoke  at  a  number  of  colleges,  and  appealed 
to  CORE  and  S.N.C.C.  for  people  with  ex- 
perience in  confrontations  to  act  as  picket 
captains  until  the  farm  workers  could  be 
trained.  The  reepMDnse  to  Chavez's  appeal  was 
mixed.  At  public  meetings,  he  would  be 
asked  when  he  had  last  paid  dues  to  the 
Communist  Party.  Once,  he  was  actually 
pelted  with  eggs  and  tomatoes,  but  he  kept 
right  on  with  his  speech,  and  before  he  was 
through  the  booing  had  changed  to  wild  ap- 
plause. Besides  S.N.C.C.  and  CORE  people, 
a  number  of  clergymen,  of  all  faiths,  came 
to  man  the  picket  lines,  and  there  were  also 
volunteers  from  other  groups,  such  as  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs,  as  well  as  an  assort- 
ment of  hippies  of  uneven  quality,  some  of 
whom  were  less  help  than  hindrance.  Cha- 
vez eventually  got  rid  of  those  who  were 
becoming  financial  burdens,  or  sources  of 
embarrassment  because  of  their  behavior. 
"He  didn't  act  nearly  as  fast  as  the  rest  of 
us  wanted,"  Chatfield  told  me.  ''He  agonized 
about  those  kids  for  months.  But  when  he 
did  move — "  Chatfield  made  a  chopping  mo- 
tion with  his  hand.  "Man!  Like  a  knife!" 

The  strikers'  main  efforts  In  the  early 
months  were  concentrated  on  Schenley  In- 
dustries. The  Schenley  farm  in  Delano  was 
such  a  small  part  of  the  company's  operation 
that  a  defense  against  the  boycott  that  was 
undertaken  in  late  1965  might  scarcely  have 
seemed  worth  the  negative  publicity  Cha- 
vez's volunteers  were  trying  to  give  the 
Schenley  trade  name  all  across  the  country. 
But  the  Schenley  fight  was  costly  for  the 
farm  workers.  Hundreds  of  people  already 
poor  had  sacrlfied  their  jobs  to  strike,  and 
that  first  autumn  exhausted  the  strike  fund. 
Despite  a  good  many  misgivings  in  some 
quarters  about  Chavez  and  his  allies,  the 
labor  movement  began  to  provide  some  sup- 
port for  the  strike.  A  work«s'  clinic  was 
op)erated  by  a  volunteer  nurse,  and  out-of- 
town  doctors  gave  free  service.  (No  local  doc- 
tor ever  volunteered.)  In  San  Francisco,  the 
Teamsters  refused  to  cross  the  Schenley 
picket  lines,  and  in  mid-December  Walter 
Reuther.  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Delano  with 
Chavez  and  Larry  Itliong  and  spoke  out  In 
defense  of  the  Schenley  boycott.  "We'd  rather 
not  do  negative  things  like  boycotts,"  he 
said,  ''but  when  the  growers  refuse  to  sit 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  there  is  no 
alternative."  Reuther  handed  over  a  check 
for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  pledged  the 
same  amount  every  month  until  the  strike 
was  over.  The  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  was  underwriting 
A.W.O.C.  at  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month, 
and  collections  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
Garment  Workers,  Seafarers,  Packinghouse 
Workers,  and  other  AJ.L.-CJ[.0.  unions,  as 
well  as  by  church  and  student  groups.  But 
the  combined  stmis  did  not  pay  for  the 
strike,  which  was  costing  fc«ty  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  The  deficit  was  made  up 
In  hardship. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  1966.  when  the 
Senate  Subcommittee   on  Migratory  Labor 
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conducted  hearings  In  California,  the  two 
organizations  involved  in  the  strike — N.F.W. 
A.  and  A.W.O.C. — had  conducted  by  far  the 
longest  farm  strike  In  California  history,  and 
seemed  to  be  on  the  edge  of  total  defeat.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.,  a  Democrat  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  had  been  supporting  the  Interests 
of  farm  workers  in  Congress  since  1959 — the 
year  the  subconmilttee  was  established — 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  of  New  York,  and  Senator  George 
Murphy,  a  California  Republican.  Chavez 
addressed  Senator  Williams's  subcommittee 
with  his  usual  frankness.  "Although  we  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  here,  we  do  not  believe 
that  public  hearings  are  the  route  to  solving 
the  problem  of  the  farm  worker,"  he  said. 
"In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  should 
ever  hold  another  hearing  or  make  a  special 
Investigation  of  the  farm-labor  problem. 
Everything  has  been  recorded  too  many 
times  already,  and  the  time  is  now  past  due 
for  immediate  action.  Or,  some  p>eople  say 
education  will  do  It — write  off  this  genera- 
tion of  parents  and  hope  my  son  gets  out  of 
farm  work.  Well,  I  am  not  ready  to  be  writ- 
ten off  as  a  loss,  and  farm  work  could  be  a 
decent  Job  for  my  son,  with  a  union.  But 
the  point  is  that  this  generation  of  farm- 
labor  children  will  not  get  an  adequate  edu- 
cation until  their  parents  earn  enough  to 
care  for  the  child  the  way  they  want  to  and 
the  way  the  other  children  in  school — the 
ones  who  succeed — are  cared  for.  ...  All  we 
want  from  the  government  is  the  machin- 
ery— some  rules  of  the  game.  All  we  need  is 
the  recognition  of  our  right  to  full  and  equal 
coverage  under  every  law  which  protects 
every  other  working  man  and  woman  in  this 
country."  Chavez  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  growers,  unlike  most  other  employers, 
are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  bargain  with 
their  employees,  since  farm  workers  have 
been  specifically  exempted  from  the  terms 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and 
only  a  few  farm  workers  have  been  affected 
by  federal  minimum-wage  legislation.  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  Bishop  Hugh  A.  Dono- 
hoe,  of  Stockton,  expressed  unanimous  sup- 
port for  the  strikers  on  the  part  of  the  eight 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  California  and 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  full  collective- 
bargaining  rights  for  farm  workers. 

On  March  17th,  the  day  after  the  hearings, 
Chavez  set  off  on  a  widely  publicized  work- 
ers' march — or  peregrinacidn,  as  he  called 
it — from  Delano  to  the  steps  of  the  capltol 
at  Sacramento.  The  peregrinaci6n  was  in- 
spired in  part  by  the  freedom  march  from 
Selma,  Alabama,  that  had  taken  place  a  year 
before,  but,  Uke  a  fast  that  Chavez  under- 
took two  years  later.  It  had  a  religious  con- 
notation as  well.  Its  emblem  was  the  Mexi- 
can patron  saint  of  the  campeainos.  La 
Vlrgen  de  Guadalupe,  and  the  peregrinacidn 
was  to  arrive  at  the  capltol  steps  on  Easter 
Sunday.  Chavez  had  suggested  that  the 
march  should  be  pemtentlal,  like  the  Lenten 
processions  of  Mexico — an  atonement  for  past 
sins  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers, 
and  a  kind  of  prayer.  But  La  Causa  was  sup- 
ported by  a  nimiber  of  Protestants,  Jews, 
and  non-believers,  and  some  of  them  made 
it  clear  that  they  did  not  see  the  sUghtest 
reason  for  atonement  on  the  workers'  part — 
weren't  the  workers  the  victims?  "The  ques- 
tion was  brought  up  at  a  special  meeting," 
Mrs.  Huerta  told  me.  "We  put  the  Virgin  to 
a  motion,  and  virginity  won."  Sixty-seven 
strikers  set  off  on  the  three-hundred-mlle 
march  to  Sacramento,  where  they  hof>ed  to 
meeit  with  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown.  ITie 
progress  of  the  peregrinacidn  was  blow  and 
ceremonial;  as  Chavez  had  anticipated,  it 
received  a  good  deal  of  support  and  partici- 
pation frcwn  people  along  the  way.  in  the 
form  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  marchers. 
More  than  fifty  of  the  strikers,  who  came  to 
be  known  as  loa  originales,  made  the  en- 
tire march  from  Delano  to  Sacramento,  which 
lasted  twenty-five  days,  and  when  they  ar- 
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rived  on  the  capltol  steps,  In  the  rain,  on 
Easter  morning  they  were  Joined  by  thou- 
sands of  supporters  and  some  notable  fig- 
ures in  politics  and  labor.  Governor  Brown 
had  forsaken  notables  and  originales  alike  in 
favor  of  a  weekend  at  Palm  Springs  with 
Frank  Sinatra,  but  the  occasion  did  not  lack 
a  climax,  for  it  was  announced  that  Schenley 
had  agreed  to  negotiate  a  contract.  The  con- 
tract, which  was  signed  In  June,  1966,  pro- 
vided an  hourly  wage  of  a  dollar  seventy-five 
and  a  union  hiring  hall.  Except  for  some 
contracts  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  had  won  for 
pineapple  workers  in  Hawaii,  it  was  the  first 
real  contract  for  farm  workers  in  the  history 
of  American  labor. 

The  strikers  now  turned  their  attention 
to  DlGiorglo,  whose  Sierra  Vista  Ranch  occu- 
pied forty-four  hundred  acres  near  Delano, 
and  began  to  establish  a  boycott  of  Dl- 
Giorgio's  products.  Suddenly  the  Teamsters 
union,  which  had  provided  Important  sup- 
port for  the  strikers  in  the  fight  against 
Schenley.  announced  that  it  was  prepared 
to  represent  the  DlGiorglo  workers,  and  the 
company  quickly  arranged  an  election  in 
which  workers  could  choose  the  Teamsters, 
Chavez's  N.P.W.A.,  or  no  union  at  all.  The 
election  was  held  on  June  24th,  but  Chavez 
told  his  people  not  to  vote,  and  Governor 
Brown  ordered  an  investigation  by  Ronald 
W.  Haughton.  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  who  recommended  that  a  sec- 
ond election  be  held.  There  followed  two 
tense  months  of  accusations,  violence,  re- 
prisals, injunctions,  and  arrests.  Among 
those  arrested  was  Chavez.  Having  persuaded 
ten  workers  to  walk  off  the  Job  at  DlGlorgio's 
Borrego  Springs  property,  northeast  of  San 
Diego.  Chavez  and  two  clergymen,  one  Prot- 
estant and  one  Catholic,  accompanied  them 
into  the  ranch  to  retrieve  their  belongings 
and  were  arrested  for  trespassing.  All  of 
them  except  the  Catholic  priest  were  then 
stripped  naked  and  chained  together  by 
some  zealous  sheriff's  deputies. 

The  Teamsters  was  the  only  union  that 
had  supported  the  retention  of  the  bracero 
program,  and,  as  Chavez  saw  the  situation, 
the  Teamsters  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  DlGiorglo  to  work  out  what  Is  known 
as  a  "sweetheart"  contract — one  that  would 
almost  certainly  benefit  the  union  and  the 
employer  but  might  or  might  not  help  the 
workers.  Under  these  circumstances,  Chavez 
concluded  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
merge  N.P.W.A.  with  A.W.O.C.  under  the 
banner  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  The  merger  took 
place  in  August,  before  the  second  election 
at  DlGiorglo,  and  the  last  phase  of  the  battle 
with  the  Teamsters  was  extremely  vicious. 
The  AJ.L.-C.I.O..  which  had  expelled  the 
Teamsters  In  1957.  charged  that  the  Team- 
sters were  controlled  by  gangsters,  and  the 
Teamsters  countered  that  the  new  organi- 
zation, called  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  was  infiuenced  by 
an  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
Prevented  from  picketing  at  the  Sierra  Vista 
Ranch,  the  strikers  held  nightly  vigils  out-  , 
side  the  labor  camps,  at  a  shrine  set  up  in 
the  back  of  Chavez's  old  Mercury  station 
wagon;  the  workers,  some  of  whom  had  been 
recruited  by  DlGiorglo  from  as  far  away  as 
Ju&rez.  Mexico,  were  proselytized  when  they 
came  out  to  pray.  The  second  election  was 
held  at  Sierra  Vista  on  August  30th.  and 
anyone  who  had  worked  there  for  fifteen 
days  or  more  during  the  previous  year  was 
eligible  to  vote.  The  Teamsters  already  had 
a  large  California  membership  of  workers 
directly  dependent  on  agriculture,  which  is 
a  four-bilUon-doUar  industry  in  the  state 
and  the  workers  in  the  packing  sheds  voted 
94  to  43  to  Join  the  Teamsters.  But  the  field 
workers,  some  of  whom  had  heard  about  the 
election  in  Mexico  and  had  come  back  at 
their  own  expense,  voted  for  U.F.W.O.C.  by 
530  to  331. 

Nine  days  after  the  DlGiorglo  election,  the 
field  wcK-kers  walked  out  of  the  vineyards 
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of  A.  PereIU-l<ln«ttl  ft  Son«,  denutndlng  to 
be  repreMnt«d  by  UJ.W.O.C.  But  the  oom- 
pmnj,  which  zn&kea  Trlbuno  wlnee,  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Teamsters.  Alter  another 
Inter-unlcHi  struggle,  In  the  course  of  which 
a  UJ.W.O.O.  picket,  John  Shroyer,  was  beat- 
en up,  the  Teamsters  reversed  their  policy 
and  came  to  terms  with  Chavez.  Under  a  gen- 
eral agreement  reached  In  July,  1967,  UJ.- 
W.O.C,  gave  the  Teamsters  representation  of 
certain  shed  workers  In  return  for  represen- 
tation of  all  field  wcwkers.  Including  those 
at  Perelll-Mlnettl,  whose  union  contract  was 
at  onoe  transferred  to  UJ.W.O.C.  After  these 
developments,    Oallo,    Almaden,     Christian 
Brothers,  and  the  other  large  California  win- 
eries presented  very  few  difficulties  for  Cha- 
ves; the  big  wineries,  which  sell  their  prod- 
ucts under  their  own  nationally  advertised 
brand  names,  would  be  especially  vulneraWe 
to    a    boycott,    and    by   September   of    1968, 
when  the  Paul  Masson  vineyards  signed,  al- 
most   all     of     them    had    contracts    with 
UJ-.W.O.C. 

Meanwhile,   the  growers  of  table  grapes, 
who  are  less  vulnerable,  conUnued  to  resist, 
and  they  were  unquestionably  heartened  In 
November,  1966.  when  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
bad  spoken  out  against  the  grape  strike  from 
the  start  of  his  campaign,  wa*  elected  gov- 
ernor, la  that  same  month,  UP.W.O.C.  won 
•Bother-representatlon  election  at  the  vine- 
yards of  Moseslan-Hourigan-Goldberg,  a  rela- 
tively small  firm  In  Delano,  by  a  vote  of  386 
to  38.  but  that  was  the  last  new  representa- 
tion   election    any    table-grape    grower    has 
permitted.  In  fact,  there  had  not  been  much 
good  news  of  any  sort  tor  the  union  In  many 
months  untU  a  few  days  ago,  when  ten  table- 
grape  growers  In  the  CoacheUa  Valley  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate with  Chavez. 

Chavez  eats  no  breakfast  and  Is  careless 
about  lunch.  He  usuaUy  sits  down  to  a  mod- 
eat  meal  in  the  evening.  During  the  day,  he 
drinks  a  great  deal  of  Dlet-Rlte  Cola,  and 
tie   keeps   a   supply   of   dried   apricots   and 
prunes  and  a  package  of  matzos  In  a  drawer 
to  his  desk  at  UP.W.O.C.  headquarters  to 
Delano.  On  the  other  band,  he  is  very  fond 
of  Chinese  food,  and   I  drove  thirty  miles 
with  him  one  evening  last  summer  to  eat 
dinner  at  his  favorite  Chinese  restaurant  to 
Bakersfleld.   It  was   a  family  outing.   Helen 
Chavez  and  four  cAvez  daughters  went  to 
one  car,  with  a  frtefttf;    Chavez  and  I  were 
to  a  second  car  with  the  youngest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  two  young  Chavez  sons! 
Anthony  and  Paul    The  only  child  missing 
was  Fernando,  nineteen,  who  was  living  with 
his  Chavez  grandparents  to  San  Jose. 

AU  eight  of  the  Chavez  children  have  nick- 
names. Elizabeth,  who  was  then  ten.  had 
pronounced  her  own  name  as  "Tltlbeth" 
whem  she  was  a  baby,  and  It  had  stuck; 
Paul,  eleven,  who  had  been  an  especially 
rotound  Infant,  started  out  as  Bubble,  and 
the  name  was  later  modified  to  Babo;  and 
Anthony,  who  had  Just  turned  ntoe  was 
called  Birdie,  because  of  his  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  bird.  "My  own  name  was 
Manzl,"  Chavez  told  me.  "As  a  smaU  child 
I  was  suppoeed  to  have  liked  mamanilla-i 
you  know,  camomile  tea?  So  the  family  al- 
ways called  me  Manzl." 

The  memory  made  him  smile.  There  Is  a 
single  aUver  strand  in  the  black  Indian  hair 
that  'alls  acroee  his  forehead,  and  a  black 
moleon  the  brown  skto  Just  below  his  lower 
Mp  seems  to  balance  a  gold  tooth  to  his  smile 
He   went   on    talking   cheerfully   about  his 
childhood.  His  paternal  grandfather  had  been 
a  peon  to  Mexico,  but  had  come  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family  in  1889  and  acquired 
as  a  homesteader,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  sage,  and  mesqulte  deeert  in  the  Gila 
River  Valley  some  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Yuma,  Arizona.  1  Chavez's  parents  were  both 
bom  to  MexlcoJ  but  Cesar  Estrada  Chavez 
entered  the  woiM.  on  March  31.  1927    as  a 
citizen  of  the  Uhlted  States.  Aooordtog  to 
Chavez,    his    grandJittier.    another    Cesar, 
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greatly  admired  the  Mg  Mexican  haciendas, 
and  since  he  had  nine  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters, some  of  whom  had  families  of  their 
own,   he  designed   his  house  on  the  same 
scale.  It  lasted  a  half  century,  and  might 
have  lasted  todefinltely  to  that  dry  climate 
If  the  roof  had  been  of  tile  Instead  of  adobe, 
because  the  walls  were  twenty-four  Inches 
thick.  The  house  was  cool  to  simMner,  warm 
to  winter;   it  stood  on  a  slope  against  the 
hills,  with  a  laundry  and  a  woodshed  on  one 
side  and  a  garden  on  ttie  other  side.  The 
farm  produced  cottofi,  lettuce,  carrots,  and 
watermelon,  with  maize,  grain,  and  alfalfa 
for  the  animals,  and  it  fed  not  only  the 
Chavez   families   but   many   strangers   who 
were  wandering  up  and  down  the  land  to 
the  Depression  years.  "At  that  time."  Cha- 
vez said,  "my  mother's  patron  saint  was  St. 
Edwlgee — I  think  she  was  a  queen  who  gave 
everything  to  the  poor— and  my  mother  had 
made  a  pledge  never  to  turn  away  anyxme 
who  oame  for  food.  And  so,  you  know,  or- 
dinary people  would  come  and  hav«  the  food, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  hoboes  that  used  to 
to  come,  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  Most 
of  them  were  white.  We  Uved  in  my  aunt's 
house  in  Yuma  for  a  while,  and  my  mother 
sent  my  brother  Richard  and  me  out  toto 
the  street  sometimes  to  look  for  trampitaa — 
that  was  our  affectionate  way  of  calling  the 
hoboes.  I  remember  the  first  one.  We  found 
him   sitting   under  a   retaining  wall,   right 
around  the  comer,  and  we  wanted  this  one 
bad,  so  we  could  quit  looking  and  go  play. 
But  when  we  told  him  all  about  the  free 
food  Just  waiting  for  him  around  the  corner, 
that  tramp  couldn't  believe  it.  'What  for?" 
he  said.  'What  are  you  doing  It  for?'  'PVw 
nothing.'  we  said.  'You  Just  oome  with  us." 
So  we  hustled  him  around  the  comer,  and 
he  ate  the  food,  but  he  still  didn't  believe 

It.  She'd  Just  give  them  very  simple  thtogs 

beans  and  tortUlas  and  hot  coffee— but  it 
was  a  meal,  and  soon  all  the  hoboes  knew 
about  her,  because  word  spreads.  We  didn't 
have  much,  and  sometimes  there  was  Miough 
for  everybody  and  sometimes  there  wasn't." 
Manuel  Chavez,  who  is  first  cousin  to  Cesar 
and  Richard,  came  to  the  farm  to  live  when 
he  was  small,  and  has  been  so  close  to  Cesar 
ever  since  that  the  two  men  refer  to  each 
other  to  as  "my  brother."  For  a  while,  this 
produced  a  certain  amoimt  of  confusion  to 
the  union  movement.  The  story  goes  that  one 
time  someone  came  to  Cesar  and  begged  him 
for  enlightenment:  Was  Manuel  his  brother' 
In  this  period,  Manuel's  volatile  natiu-e  was 
a  constant  threat  to  Cesar's  program  of  non- 
violence, and  Cesar  considered  the  question 
a  few  seconds  before  he  answered  It.  "Some- 
times,"  he  said. 

The  farm  to  the  GUa  River  Valley  repre- 
sents a  lost  home  to  all  three  men  By  1937 
Chavez's  grandfather  had  died  and  the  fam- 
ily's money  was  aU  gone;  the  farm  was  seized 
by  the  county  to  pay  off  the  local  taxes  and 
the  water  bill.  While  they  were  worktog  to 
the  Imperial  Valley  last  summer,  Manuel  and 
Richard  drove  over  to  see  the  homestead  and 
reported  to  Cesar  that  they  foimd  only  a  ruto 
of  fallen  adobe  on  another  man's  farm.  "I 
missed  that  house,"  Cesar  told  me.  "When  I 
was  living  there,  we  had  all  kinds  of  space- 
It  seemed  like  the  whole  world  belonged  to 
us.  to  the  cities,  I  couldn't  get  used  to  the 
fencw.  We  couldn't  play  like  we  used  to 
on  the  farm,  we  had  a  little  place  where  we 
played,  and  a  tree  to  there  was  ours  and  we 
played  there.  We  built  bridges  and  we  left 
everythtog  there  and  when  we  came  back 
the  next  day  it  was  still  there.  You  see   we 
never  knew  what  stealtog  was,  or  to  be  stolen 
from.  Another  thtog  that  we  leamed  after 
we  left  the  farm— my  dad   especlaUy— was 
that  people  would  lie  to  you.  Lie  without 
batttog  an  eye.  Por  Instance,  they'd  say   'If 
you  go  to  so-and-so  place,  they  have  a  Job 
for  you,  at  a  very  high  wage.'  And  we  always 
went  for  It,  hook.  Itoe.  and  stoker.  They'd 
get  you  to  go  becatise  you  were  competitios. 
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And  we'd  get  there  and  we'd  ftod  there  was 
no  housing.  The  wages  weren't  what  they'd 
said,  and  to  many  cases  there  wasn't  even  a 
Job.  I  remember  now  that  my  dad  and  my 
mother  had  a  heck  of  a  time  trytog  to  imder- 
stand  why  anyone  would  really — you  know- 
Just  lie." 

Chavez  was  quiet  for  a  while.  "We  went  to 
live  to  Brawley,  and  we  used  to  shtoe  shoes 
and  we  really  hustled.  The  cops  wouldn't  let 
us  into  Anglo  Town,  where  the  white  people 
lived,  but  there  was  a  dtoer  right  on  the 
line,  ktod  of.  and  everybody  talked  about  how 
it  was  supposed  to  have  beautiful  hamburg- 
ers.  It  also  had  a  sign  reading  'White  Trade 
Only,'  but  we  had  Just  come  from  the  coun- 
try.  from  Arizona,  from  a  community  that 
was  mostly  Mexican  or  whites  too  poor  to 
bother  about  us.  So  we  dldnt  understand 
yet,  and  we  went  in.  The  coimter  girl  was 
up  at  the  far  end  with  her  boy  friend,  and  I 
said,  -Two  hamburgers,  please  I'"  Chavez 
shook  his  head.  "The  girl  said,  'What's  the 

matter — you  can't  read?  dtunb  Mex'' 

She  and  her  boy  friend  laughed,  and  we  ran 
out.  Richard  was  cursing  them,  but  I  was  the 
one  who  had  spoken  to  them,  and  I  was  cry- 
ing. That  laugh  rang  in  my  ears  for  twenty 
years.  It  seemed  to  cut  tis  out  of  the  human 
race." 

With  the  loss  of  their  land,  the  Chavez 
family  became  migrant  farm  workers.  Up  and 
down    CaUfomla   they   followed    the   crops, 
stmggltog  for  shelter,  clothing,  food.  When 
the  trek  began,  Manuel  was  twelve,  Cesar 
ten,  and  Richard  eight.  Their  childhood  was 
already  over.  They  worked  with  their  parents 
to  the  fields,  picking  prunes  and  figs  and 
apricots,  tumtog  grapes  for  raisins,  himching 
and  stooping  down  row  upon  row,  from  the 
Imperial  Valley  north  to  Marysvllle,  and  then 
south  again  in  November,  taking  such  poor, 
segregated  schooling  as  they  could  find  in  the 
brief   winter  season    between   pruning   and 
glrdltog.  Chavez  says  that  he  attended  more 
than  thirty  schools,  without  ever  reaching 
high  school.  Although  all  members  of  the 
family  were  United  States  citizens,  they  were 
In  constant  peril  of  deportation:  the  Border 
Patrol,  known  as  "la  mlgra,"  rarely  concerned 
Itself  with  the  difference  between  Mexicans 
and  Mexican-Americans.  "My  mother  was  so 
frightened  of  'la  mlgra'  that  she  would  be 
trembltog  whenever  we  were  near  the  bor- 
der," Chavez  said.  Sometimes  the  family  lived 
In  tents  or  under  bridges,  eking  out  a  meager 
diet  with  fish  and  greens  culled  from  road- 
side ditches.   "Mexicans   like   hogweed,"   he 
said  enigmatically.  He  and  Richard  saved  tin- 
foil from  old  cigarette  packs  foimd  on  the 
highways;  from  the  sale  of  an  enormous  ball 
welghtog   eighteen   pounds,   he   remembers, 
they  made  enough  to  buy  two  sweatshirts 
and  one  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  In  1939,  In  San 
Jose,  Cesar's  father  Joined  a  CI.O.  union  that 
was  organiztog  workers  In   the  dried-frolt 
Industry;    this  tuiion  was   broken,   like  aU 
other  farm  workers'  unions,  as  soon  as  It 
went  out  on  strike. 

Chavez  stopped  talktog  to  potot  out  some 
freight  cars  on  a  railroad  siding;  In  the  twl- 
Ught,  I  could  Just  make  out  that  the  cars 
were  heaped  with  sugar  beets.  "That  Is  one 
crop  I  am  glad  Is  automated."  he  said.  "That 
was  work  for  an  animal,  not  a  man  Stooptog 
and  digging  all  day.  And  the  beets  are  heavy 
Oh.  that's  brutal  work.  And  then  to  go  home 
to  some  little  place,  with  all  those  kids,  and 
hot  and  dirty— tftaf  Is  how  a  man  Is  crucified. 
Crucified."  He  spoke  with  a  low.  Intense  burst 
of  anger,  gazing  back  at  the  cars  of  beets. 
"The  growers  don't  care  about  people,  and 
they  never  will.  Their  Improvements  their 
labor  saving  devices  are  all  for  their  own 
benefit,  not  for  ours.  But  once  we  get  union 
contracts,  we'll  be  protected.  We're  not  afraid 
of  automation.  We'll  split  the  profits  of  prog- 
ress with  them,  fifty-fifty." 

At  Bill  Lee's  Bambo  Chopsticks,  to  BcUcers- 
field.  we  all  sat  at  one  big  table  to  a  comer. 
The  older  girls  announced  that  they  wanted 
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the  combination  shrimp  plate,  and  there  were 
Jokes  between  Chavez  and  his  children  about 
shrimp  strikes  and  hungry  strikebreakers 
who  might  cross  the  picket  line  In  the  middle 
of  the  table,  to  the  excitement,  Chavez  re- 
peatedly confused  the  names  of  Sylvia  and 
Linda,  his  very  pretty  older  daughters,  and 
at  last  Linda  shouted.  "He  doesn't  know  us 
apart  I"  Chavez  shook  his  head  ruefully;  he 
gazed  at  her  until  she  looked  at  him  and 
smiled.  But  then  he  called  Linda  "Sylvia" 
again,  and  his  wife  hissed  at  him  with  real 
vehemence. 

Mrs.  Chavez,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Fabela,  has  fierce  Spanish  eyebrows.  Her 
father  was  a  colonel  under  Pancho  Villa  In 
the  Revolution,  and  Chavez  sometimes  teases 
her  about  her  hot  blood.  They  met  in  Delano 
during  the  Second  World  War  when  Chavez, 
then  fifteen  and  still  migrating,  found  him- 
self stranded  there,  out  of  a  Job.  She  was 
working  In  a  grocery  store.  "She  used  to  give 
me  gas  coupons,  I  think,"  Chavez  told  the 
children.  "Then  she  asked  me  to  a  show. 
How  could  I  say  no?" 

Unwillingly,  it  seemed,  Mrs.  Chavez  began 
to  smile. 
"Who  paid?"  Sylvia  asked. 
"She  did,  of  course."  He  laughed  a  little, 
smiling  warmly  at  his  wife.  "She  had  a  Job 
and  I  did  not — what  could  I  do?" 

"Were  you  a  Iovm-  to  your  days?"  Linda 
Inquired. 

"Love  'em  and  leave  'em,  I  bet."  another 
daughter  said,  and  the  shrimp  eaters  giggled 
as  a  group.  The  children  were  all  salty  and  af- 
fectionate with  their  father  without  being 
Impolite. 

"Well,  I  was  very  friendly,  you  know.  A  lot 
of  girls  were  my  friends,  but  I  was  not  a 
lover."  Chavez  said  this  simply,  without  coy- 
ness. 

Chavez  was  called  to  the  telephone  while 
we  were  breaking  <^>en  our  fortune  cookies, 
and  we  waited  for  him  a  little  later  to  the 
street.  Thwre  was  a  bookstore  right  across  the 
street  from  the  restaurant,  and  Mrs.  Chavez 
said,  "I  hope  It  isn't  open — he'll  be  in  there 
all  night."  She  said  that  he  was  the  same 
way  about  camera  stores.  Her  shyness  made 
me  feel  shy  myself.  At  any  rate,  I  had  no  wish 
to  Intrude  upon  her,  and  confined  myself  to 
the  observation  that  I  suppoeed  she  would  be 
very  glad  when  the  strike  was  over.  Helen 
Chavez's  smile,  when  it  appears.  Is  a  beau- 
tiful surprise.  "Yes,"  she  said,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  fatuity  of  my  remark.  Standing 
there  on  the  sidewalk,  considered  life  with- 
out the  strike,  she  spoke  the  word  with  all 
her  heart. 

On  the  way  home.  Chavez  reminisced 
about  the  two  years  he  spent  In  the  Navy, 
where  he  first  became  Interested  In  photog- 
raphy. "I  got  In  this  poker  game.'  he  said.  "I 
think  that  was  the  first  time  and  the  last 
time  I  ever  gambled.  And  I  won  and  I  won 
and  I  won — I  could  not  stop  winning.  There 
was  more  money  lying  there  than  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  And  I  couldn't  quit.  The  guy 
who  gets  that  far  ahead,  he  can  never  quit." 
Finally,  a  loser  begged  Chavez  to  buy  his 
camera  so  that  he  could  keep  on  losing.  Cha- 
vez said  he  had  forgotten  what  happened  to 
the  money,  but  he  kept  the  camera  and 
started  taking  pictures. 

He  had  joined  the  Navy  In  1944,  and  he 
served  for  two  years  on  a  destroyer  escort  on 
weather  patrol  out  of  Salpan.  He  had  never 
been  on  a  ship  before,  and  at  first  he  was 
seasick,  and  frightened  of  the  sea.  In  fact. 
the  ocean  still  disturbs  him  "I  like  the  sea. 
but  I  don't  rest  there,"  he  said.  "I  think.  The 
waves  coming  In.  you  know.  They  make  me 
think.  I  love  the  woods.  Big  trees.  That's 
where  I  rest." 

In  1948.  Cesar  Chavez  and  Helen  Fabela  got 
married.  "We  went  to  live  on  a  farm  near  San 
Jose,  and  there  was  a  little  tiny  house  for  me 
and  my  family.  I  was  married,  Richard  was 
married,  and  there  was  my  mother  and  my 
dad,  my  sisters,  and  my  other  brother.  We 
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worked  the  strawberrlee,  sharecropplng — It 
was  horrible.  We  worked  there  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  we  never  made  any  money. 
We  figured  later  that  the  whole  family  to- 
gether was  making  twenty-three  cents  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  we  Just  dldnt 
have  anything  left  over.  We  worked  two  and 
a  half  years.  Every  day,  every  single  day — 
Saturday,  Sunday.  And  I  ooulan't  get  my  dad 
to  leave.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  him  there,  ye* 
I  couldn't  get  him  to  leave — because  he'd 
made  a  commitment,  you  know.  His  word! 
There  were  hundreds  of  people  caught  in 
this  exploltaUon.  Finally,  we  got  him  to 
admit  that  we  were  betog  taken,  and  that  the 
best  way  was  Just  to  leave  the  whole  damn 
thtog." 

In  1950,  Richard  and  Cesar  went  to  work 
to  a  lumber  camp  on  the  Smith  River.  Just 
south  of  the  Oregon  border.  It  was  summer, 
and  they  slept  in  the  big  woods  along  the 
river.  One  day,  they  asked  the  foreman  if 
they  could  build  a  cabin  to  the  woods,  and 
because  they  were  both  good,  dependable 
workers  the  permission  was  granted.  In  their 
spare  time,  they  built  a  serviceable  cabto, 
and  In  the  process  learned  basic  carpentry. 
For  Richard,  this  was  a  turning  potot.  be- 
cause not  long  after  that  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice carpenter.  The  brothers  loved  the 
cool  forest  and  the  river,  they  were  proud  of 
their  cabin,  and  they  were  making  good 
money.  But  although  both  had  steady  work 
and  could  have  brought  their  families  there, 
they  returned  In  the  same  year  to  San  Joee, 
where  they  lived  In  a  slum  area  known  as 
Sal  SI  Puedes — a  name  that  may  be  trans- 
lated, roughly,  as  Escape  If  You  Can.  Before 
long,  Richard  became  a  carpenter,  and  Cesar, 
supporting  his  family  as  best  he  could,  took 
the  first  steps  In  his  career  as  a  labor  or- 
g^anizer  and  the  founder  of  what  may  become 
the  first  effective  farm  workers'  union  In 
America. 

It  is  as  an  organizer,  rather  than  a  union 
leader,  that  Chavez  sees  himself,  and  one 
afternoon  while  we  were  driving  back  to  De- 
lano from  some  appointments  he  had  had  in 
San  Francisco  he  told  me,  with  cheerful 
fatalism,  that  when  his  union  is  established 
and  his  own  people,  no  longer  preoccupied 
with  survival  and  aspiring  to  consumer 
status,  ftod  him  too  thorny  for  their  liking 
and  kick  him  out,  he  might  like  to  go  and 
organize  somewhere  else — maybe  In  the  Mexi- 
can slums  of  East  Los  Angeles.  He  always 
speaks  passionately  about  organizing,  but  he 
does  not  romanticize  his  work.  "There's  no 
trick  to  organiztog,  there's  no  shortcut.  A 
good  organizer  Is  someone  willing  to  work 
long  and  hard,"  he  said.  "Just  keep  talking 
to  people,  and  the  people  will  respond.  Peo- 
ple can  be  organized  for  the  most  ridiculous 
thtogs.  They  can  be  organized  for  bad  as 
well  as  good.  Look  at  the  John  Birch  Socletv. 
Look  at  Hitler.  The  reactionaries  are  always 
better  organizers.  The  right  has  a  lot  of  dls- 
clpltoe  that  the  left  lacks.  The  left  always 
dilutes  Itself.  Instead  of  merging  to  go  after 
the  common  enemy,  the  left  splinters,  and 
the  splinters  go  after  one  another.  Mean- 
while, the  right  keeps  after  Its  objective, 
pounding  away,  pounding  away." 

Ootog  south  through  Oakland  toward  the 
freeway,  Chavez  pototed  out  St.  Mary's 
Church,  In  whose  hall  he  had  held  his  first 
big  meeting  for  the  Community  Service  Or- 
ganization. "I  was  green,  you  know,  but  we 
brought  In  over  four  hundred  people.  Oh,  I 
was  so  happy  1 1  was  happy  I" 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  freeway.  It  was 
nearly  five,  and  an  hour  later  we  were  still 
caught  on  a  belt  of  noise  and  ugliness  that 
bored  through  the  sprawling  suburbs  of  the 
Bay  area.  The  rush-hour  traffic  was  stifling 
any  chance  we  had  of  reaching  Delano  In 
time  for  a  union  meeting  that  evening,  and 
Chavez  said,  "Maybe  I  could  stop  In  San  Jose 
and  Just  say  hello  to  my  mother  and  my  dad." 
Aside  from  his  parents  and  his  ?on  Fernando, 
he  has  two  sisters  and  a  brother  living  to 
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San  Jose.  The  brother  Is  a  carpenter.  One 
sister  Is  married  to  a  carpenter,  the  other  to 
a  plasterer.  "They're  pretty  good  guys," 
Chavez  said.  "But  they're  not  Interested  to 
what  we're  doing.  I  don't  see  too  much  of 
them."  Chavez  talked  a  lot  about  his  sister 
Rita,  who  became  president  of  the  San 
Jose  CS.O.  In  a  fight  to  get  blacks  Into  her 
chapter,  he  said  proudly,  she  had  beaten 
down  the  {M-ejudlce  agatost  them  that  she 
found  among  many  of  the  Mexicans.  "Oh, 
Rita's  great  1"  he  said.  "If  she  had  a  choice, 
she'd  be  swinging  with  us  right  now.-down 
In  Delano." 

Chavez  has  always  wanted  to  have  his 
family  Involved  In  his  organizing  work  as 
much  as  possible.  "Of  course.  I'm  luCky  to 
have  an  exceptional  woman."  he  said.  "Even 
if  I  come  home  at  four  In  the  morning,  I 
give  her  a  full  report  on  what  has  happened, 
and  to  this  day — well,  most  of  the  time — 
she  still  wants  me  to  do  this." 

We  left  the  freeway,  turning  east  up  the 
gleamtog  glass-plastlc-neon  boulevard  that 
Is  San  Jose's  mato  thoroughfare:  at  the  end 
of  It  low,  bare  ridges  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Mountains  ease  the  eye.  Toward  the  eastern 
edge  of  town  Is  Sal  SI  Puedes.  Of  the  many 
communities  that  Chavez  has  known  since 
he  left  the  Gila  River  Valley,  he  feels  drawn 
most  strongly  to  Sal  SI  Puedes.  where  he 
lived  for  long  periods  both  before  and  after 
he  was  married.  He  pointed  out  a  wooden 
church  that  he  had  helped  to  build.  Sal  SI 
Puedes  was  the  first  community  that  he  or- 
ganized for  the  C.S.O.,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  along  those  small  streets  that  he 
hasn't  been  to.  The  part  of  the  borrto  where 
his  parents  live  has  a  few  trees  and  patches 
of  lawn  among  the  bungalows.  We  stopped 
at  a  mailbox  marked  "Chavez,"  and  he  went 
into  the  yellow  stucco  hoxise  to  see  if  his  par- 
ents were  at  home.  When  he  came  out  to  get 
me,  he  was  tailed  by  two  toddltog  nephews, 
and  he  was  laughing. 

Chavez's  parents  are  about  eighty,  and 
they  both  have  spectacles  and  snowy  hair. 
The  father,  who  must  have  been  a  very 
strong,  good-looking  man,  has  been  troubled 
for  several  years  with  age  and  weight  and 
deafness;  his  wife  Is  still  very  alert  and  ac- 
tive. After  I  had  said  hello  to  Chavez's  par- 
ents, he  introduced  me  to  niece  of  his,  a 
pretty  fifteen-year-old  named  Rachel,  and 
to  his  son  Fernando,  a  tall,  strong-looking 
boy  with  a  generous,  open  face  and  manner. 
Fernando  held  a  golf  iron  In  his  hand. 

Chavez,  sitting  on  the  couch  with  his 
mother  In  the  living  room,  asked  Rachel  If 
she  was  coming  to  Delano  the  next  sum- 
mer to  help  In  the  strike,  and  she  said  en- 
thusiastically that  she  would  like  that.  I 
had  the  feeling  that  he  was  talking  to  his 
son,  and  apparently  Fernando  thought  so, 
too,  because  he  murmured  mildly  that  he 
had  meant  to  accompany  Manuel  to  New 
York  to  help  with  the  boycott  and  wondered 
why  Manuel  had  not  let  him  know  that  he 
was  leaving. 

Chavez  looked  at  his  son.  "I  guess  you 
know  we  don't  pay  people  to  strike,"  be 
said  In  a  flat  voice. 

"I  know,"  the  boy  said  uneasily.  "I  wanted 
to  go  anyway."  He  met  his  father's  gaze. 

"Well.  It's  never  too  late.  I  guess."  Chavez 
said.  He  turned  back  to  his  mother. 

Fernando  glanced  at  me  and  smiled;  the 
smile  made  no  comment.  I  asked  him  about 
his  golf,  and  he  told  me  that  he  shared  a 
bag  of  clubs  with  a  friend  and  that  he  had 
once  broken  seventy. 

Chavez  spoke  with  his  mother  for  all 
but  a  few  aiinutes  of  the  hour  or  so  we 
spent  in  his  parents'  house;  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  her  company  was  a  pleasure  to  see. 
and  I  doubt  If  her  eyes  left  him  once  during 
the  visit.  His  father  sat  quietly  on  a  chair  by 
the  door.  Chavez  speaks  warmly  of  his  father, 
from  whom  he  learned  Ms  contempt  for  that 
special  kind  of  male  self -consciousness  that 
Mexicans  call  viachismo;  unlike  most  Mexl- 
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can-Amertcaos,  Mr.  Cbavez  never  consid- 
ered It  unmanly  to  bathe  hla  children  or 
take  them  to  the  toilet  or  do  small  menial 
Jobe  around  the  house. 

Before  we  left,  Chavez  took  his  mother's 
fragile  hands  In  his  and  said  goodbye.  On 
the  way  to  the  road,  he  knelt  to  talk  with 
his  small  nephews,  giving  them  ten  cento 
each.  He  asked  the  older  child  his  name,  and 
the  boy  said  he  was  Agullar  Chavez  Junior 
the  Third.  Everybody  burst  out  laughing 
except  Agullar  Junior  the  Third,  who  merely 
looked  pleased.  The  boys  said  goodbye  to  "Tio 
Cesar,"  and  be  left  them  grinning  broadly 
"You  see?"  he  told  me.  "Money  talks." 

In  the  car,  I  told  Cbavez  that  I  thought 
Femando  bad  seined  sincere  about  going  to 
New  York,  and  he  nodded.  ApparenUy, 
Bianuel  had  menUoned  before  leaving  that 
Fernando  wished  to  go  along,  but  Cesar  had 
not  taken  It  seriously.  Now  he  did,  however, 
and  foe  a  whJle,  as  we  drove  south,  he  spoke 
proudly  of  Fernando.  "We'll  make  a  good 
organizer  out  of  him  yet,"  he  aald  In  a  de- 
lighted tone.  But  then  he  caught  himself  and 
laughed.  "I  know."  he  aald.  "This  time  I'll 
let  him  come  on  his  own  decision,  with  no 
pressure.  That  will  be  best." 

From  San  Jose,  we  continued  south  on  U.S. 
101.  following  El  Camlno  Real — the  Royal 
^ay--whlch  once  connected  the  old  Francls- 
«an  missions  of  California.  Since  Chavez  had 
given  up  any  idea  of  getting  to  the  union 
meeting,  he  decided  to  visit  one  of  the  moet 
beauOful  of  all  the  missions,  which  was  only 
a  few  miles  off  our  route.  "Our  time  U  our 
own  for  the  rest  of  the  evening."  he  said 
"We  can  spend  it  as  we  like." 

Along  both  sides  of  the  road  were  pretty 
orchards,  but  Chavez  took  no  pleasure  In 
them.  Belted  in.  shrunk  down  in  his  seat,  he 
peered  out  at  them  through  a  oorner  of  his 
window.  "Oh,  I  picked  a  lot  of  prune,  a  lot " 
be  said.  "I  hated  it."  Farther  on.  the  orchards 
gave  way  to  the  soft,  flowing  golden  hills  of 
the  small  Santa  Clara  Mountains,  and  here 
and  there.  Uke  Islets  in  the  stream  of  golden 
grass,  stood  old.  dark,  sturdy  oak  trees.  The 
oaks  made  him  sit  up  again:  he  called  my 
attention  to  the  more  beautiful  ones  as  we 
rode  along,  and  said  that  oaks— Zos  robles— 
were  his  favorite  trees.  With  disgust,  he 
pointed  out  a  place  where  giant  oaks  had 
been  hacked  down  to  make  way  for  a  bie 
raw-metal  cistern. 

At  Gilroy.  it  was  late  in  the  summer  day 
though  the  light  was  sUll  warm  on  the  round 
crests  of  the  low  hills.  On  one  of  these  hills 
to  the  south,  the  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 
was  founded,  in  1797.  Its  hill  overlooks  a 
small  valley  and  is  overlooked,  In  turn  by 
higher  hills.  The  mission  is  of  white  adobe 
roofed  with  tiles  of  fine  old  reds,  and  the 
church,  with  the  portico  of  its  monastery 
forms  one  side  of  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
plazas  in  California.  The  plaza  Is  fronted 
on  two  other  sides  by  high  adobe  and  frame 
buildings  of  the  nineteenth-century  West— 
the  Golden  West,  to  Judge  from  the  nugget 
color  of  their  paint.  The  columns  of  the 
portico  are  three  feet  thick,  and  they  re- 
minded Chavez  of  the  walls  of  the  abode 
farmhouse  In  the  Gila  River  Valley  He  laid 
his  small  brown  hand  on  the  old  s&rfaces 
"You  oan  always  tell  when  adobe  walls  are 
thick."  he  said.  "Even  from  head  on  and  far 
away.  It's  almost  magical." 

We  walked  the  length  of  the  empty  portico 
Dark  was  coming,  but  the  light  was  so  clear— 
we  were  far  from  the  cities— that  different 
reds  could  still  be  made  out  on  old  tiles  of 
different  ages.  All  was  softened  by  ancient 
evergreens  and  crusting  lichens,  and  under 
the  eaves  violet-green  swallows  flitted  out 
and  returned.  Chavez  pointed  out  the  old 
floor  of  the  portico,  which  was  a  broken 
weathered  mix  of  stone,  adobe,  ancient  brick' 
and  concrete— anything  that  had  come  to 
hand  over  the  years.  He  said  that  he  longed 
to  have  such  a  floor  in  the  buildings  at  the 
Forty   Acres,    the   new   union   headquarters 
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outside  Delano,  but  that  the  members  would 
never  tolerate  it.  "They're  real  Americans," 
he  said  affectionately.  "They  want  everything 
to  look  slick  and  expensive,  to  show  the 
world  that  their  union  is  a  success."  He 
laughed.  "Well,  we're  going  to  put  a  wall 
around  the  Forty  Acres,  to  make  it  a  kind  of 
cloister,  like  this  mission,  and  the  beautiful 
side  will  be  facing  in,  so  that  the  people  who 
built  it  can  enjoy  it.  If  outsiders  wish  to  come 
In  and  look,  they'll  be  very  welcome." 

Our  shoes  whispered  on  old  stones.  Slowly, 
we  walked  around  the  mission  In  the  gather- 
ing dusk.  Chavez  said  that  he  liked  to  think 
his  adobe  buildings  at  the  Forty  Acres  would 
weather  ae  well  as  the  old  missions,  but  the 
state  had  demanded  steel  reinforcements;  he 
said  this  as  if  steel,  lacking  the  right  spirit, 
might  prove  to  be  the  weakest  link. 

"I  can't  remember  when  my  Interest  In  the 
missions  started,"  he  said.  "It  must  have  been 
very  deep.  When  I  got  married,  Helen  didn't 
know  very  much  about  missions,  so  on  our 
honeymoon  we  visited  Just  about  all  of  them, 
from  San  Diego  north  to  Sonoma.  What 
appeals  to  me  Is  their  ability  to  withstand 
the  ages.  Some  are  two  hundred  years  old, 
you  know.  And  this  Is  for  me  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  what  happens  to  people  with  the 
right  attitudes.  Everywhere  else,  they  slaugh- 
tered the  hell  out  of  the  Indians,  all  across 
the  country,  but  In  the  missions  It  was  dif- 
ferent. Everywhere  else,  the  Indians  were 
exploited — whatever  religion  they  had  was 
taken  away  from  them  and  they  were  made 
Chritslans.  Of  course,  the  missions  used 
them,  too,  but  the  whole  spirit  was  different. 
The  Mexican  government  perceived  this,  and 
that's  why  they  wanted  to  destroy  the  mis- 
sions. Oh,  they  were  animals,  some  of  those 
Mexican  governors!  They  were  animals!  You 
see.  It  was  really  a  Dark  Age  in  terms  of 
human  life,  but  the  missions  gave  sanctuary 
to  the  Indians,  and  it  was  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach to  himian  beings.  The  Franciscans 
came    and    they    said,    'These    are    human 

beings.'  And  the  missions  reflect  this  spirit 

not  Just  the  architecture  but  the  way  they 
have   lasted."  He  looked   around  him,   and 
continued,   "They   are    beautiful.   They   are 
peacefiU.  And  I  think  that  comes  from  a 
kind  of  crusading  spirit,  completely  opposed 
to  what  was  happening  In  the  country  before 
and  afterward.  There  were  few  Indian  up- 
risings here,   very   few.   The   big  fight  was 
between   the   Franciscans   and   the  govern- 
ments— first  Spain  and  then  Mexico — to  keep 
the  soldiers  from  rape  and   looting.  Those 
Spanish  soldiers  were  terrible.  Hopeless.  They 
were  always  at  odds  with  the  Franciscans, 
because  the  priests  wouldn't  give  in  on  moral 
grounds.  'You  can't  abuse  Indians,'  they  said. 
You  can't  abuse  women.'  The  Franciscans 
made  the  soldiers  respect  the  Indians.  There 
were  abuses  on  their  side,  too,  but  in  general 
the  moral  force  was  great.  Their  history  was 
long  and  most  of  the  records  have  been  lost, 
so  the  abuses  by  the  Franciscans  have  been 
exaggerated.  Most  people  don't  realize  what 
these  priests  did  for  the  Indians — in  South 
American  and  Mexico  as  well  as  here,  and  at 
great  cost.  They  neutralized  the  governments. 
If  the  Church  had  been  active  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  the  Negroes  were  coming 
In,  with  the  same  kind  of  moral  force,  the 
present  mess  would  never  have  developed. 
And   it  woiUdn't  have  happened  with  the 
Indians — the  mass  slaughters,  wiping  them 
out."  He  sighed  "Bartholom*  de  Las  Casas — 
he  was  a  great  Dominican  missionary,  and  he 
fought  the  Crown,  and  finally  he  made  them 
xmderstand.    Today,    the    Franciscans    have 
only  about  four  of  the  old  missions.  There's 
one  mission  that  has  been  fully  restored  by 
the   government— La  Purislma   Concepci6n, 
near  Lompoc,  on  the  coast.  They  made  the 
tiles  exactly  the  way  the  tiles  were  made  by 
the    Indians,    and     It's    beautiful,    but    It's 
empty.  It's  cold.  If  the  Church  is  not  there — 
the  people — It  loses  Its  life.  It  dies." 
He   recalled   one   Sunday   when   his   wife 
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succeeded  in  getting  him  to  accompany  the 
family   on   a   picnic.   Th««   w«re   ao   many 
workers  coming  to  see  him  on  their  day  off 
that  he  planned  to  leave  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  avoid  refusing  them.  But  a  few 
arrived  before  he  could  get  away  and  had  to 
be  left  unattended  to,  and  Chavez  felt  so 
mlsemble  all  day  that  he  ruined  the  picnic 
for  everybody.  That  evening,  he  told  his  wife 
that  he  was  being  pulled  apart,  that  he  had 
to  give  his  full  time  to  the  people  and  Just 
do  the  best  he  oovUd  with  his  own  family 
"It's  liicky  I  have  Helen  there,  because  I'm 
never  really  home,"  he  aald.  "I  was  home 
when  two  of  the  children  were  bom   and 
away  for  all  the  rest."  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  massaged  them  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand — ^a  characteristic   gesture   of  distress. 
"You  know,  I  always  felt  that  because  I 
really  wanted   to  do  something  for  people 
this  would  be  all  right.  But  we  talk  about 
sacnflclng  ourselves  and  often  we  are  sacri- 
fldng  others.  By  the  time  Birdie  came,  Helen 
was    pretty    much    used    to    It,    I    guess, 
but  .  .  ."  He  stopped  speaking  for  a  min- 
ute,  then   opened   his   eyes,   and   when   he 
spoke   again   his   voice   was   harsher.   "You 
cannot  have  It  both  ways.  Either  you  con- 
centrate yovir  attention  on  the  people  who 
have  claims  on  you  or  you  say,  "No,  I  have  to 
help  many  more  at  their  expense.'  You  don't 
exclude  them  totally,  and  they  get  more  at- 
tention that  anybody  else,  but  they  aren't 
going  to  get  enough.  You  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  You  cannot!  Anybody  who  uses  the 
family  as  an  excuse  not  to  do  what  he  has 
to  do  .  .  ."  He  stopped  again,  then  resumed, 
in  a  quieter  voice,  "I  haven't  been  home  in 
four   nights.   Sometimes   I'm   away  for   ten 
nights,  maybe  more.  It  hurts  me  not  to  be 
home  with  my  family,  you  know — I  feel  it. 
The  whole  thing  is  rough  on  the  children.  I 
know  that.  They  don't  like  living  in  poverty 
especially  when  they  know  that  it's  inten- 
tional on  my  part.  And  things  get  harder  as 
they  get  older— it's  harder  to  get  nice  hand- 
me-down  clothes  and  everything.  But  they 
are  great,  they  are  just  great!"  He  smiled. 
"I  told  them  that  they  were  better  off  than 
the  migrants,  that  at  least  they  had  a  pur- 
pose  In    their   lives,   and    they   understood 
^^ — they  really  did.  Of  course,  they  think 
I'm    pretty    old-fashioned.    I    tease    Sylvia 
about  always  fixing  her  hair — the  waste  of 
time,  you  know.  I  told  her  that  women  are 
prettier  the  way  they  are  made,  that  they 
should  leave  their  hair  the  way  it  came.  And 
I  make  a  lot  of  fun  of  people  who  give  their 
spare  time  to  mowing  the  lawn,  or  washing 
their  cars,  or  playing  golf.  To  me.  It's  such 
a  waste  of  time.  How  can  you  justify  doing 
that  sort  of  things  as  long  as  all  these  other 
things  are  going  on — the  suffering?" 

I  said  nothing,  and  a  moment  later,  very 
quietly,  he  went  on.  "There's  a  saying  in 
Spanish.  'Lo  que  no  puedes  ver  en  tu  casa, 
lo  has  de  tenet" — 'That  which  you  don't  like 
you  wind  up  having  at  home.  Sylvia  finished 
high  school,  and  I've  asked  her  several  times 
about  registering  for  college,  but  she  wont 
go.  And  Fernando  .  .  ."  He  nodded.  "My  son 
is  a  good  golfer.  He  Is  a  real  Mexican- 
American."  This  was  the  first  truly  bitter 
remark  I  had  ever  heard  him  make.  He 
caught  himself  immediately.  "Well,  that  isn't 
fair,"  he  said.  "By  'real  Mexican -American'  I 
mean  someone  who  Is  just  interested  In  ma- 
terial things.  But  Fernando  Isn't  that  way 
at  all.  He  had  a  hell  of  a  time  In  school, 
you  know— we  finally  had  to  take  him  out. 
One  fight  after  another.  There  was  one 
grower's  son  who  was  really  out  to  get  him. 
Here  I  was.  dedicated  to  non-violence,  and 
my  son  fighting  right  and  left"  He  managed 
a  smile.  "He  always  won.  I  think  they  finally 
had  a  great  big  fight  that  was  supposed  to 
settle  things  once  and  for  all,  and  Fernando 
knocked  him  out."  Chavez  frowned  a  little, 
evidently  to  repress  a  small  note  of  pride. 
"By  that  time,  anyway,  he  had  already  lost 
interest  In  the  strike." 
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Chavez  was  quiet  for  a  while,  and  then  he 
said,  "I  never  once  took  him  fishing  or  to 
a  ball  game,  or  even  to  the  movies."  His 
tone  in  judging  himself  had  the  same  harsh- 
ness that  he  had  levied  on  his  son.  "I  only 
took  him  to  the  office  or  out  on  the  picket 
line.  He'd  be  interested  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  he  lost  Interest.  He  still  doesnt  know 
what  he  wEuits  to  do.  He's  out  of  a  job,  and 
he's  not  really  in  school,  and  he's  liable  to 
the  draft."  Chavez  rubbed  his  eyes  again. 

"My  family  Is  deprived,"  he  said  fiatly, 
after  a  time.  "And  we're  going  to  stay  de- 
prived until  we  can  get  education.  I  can't 
get  them  to  read.  If  I  could  just  get  one 
of  them  .  .  ."  He  paused.  "Maybe  Birdie." 
Nodding,  he  repeated,  "Maybe  Birdie." 

Between  the  Oakland  suburbs  and  San 
Jose,  a  countryside  of  small  truck  farms  and 
farmhouses  has  not  yet  been  sealed  over  with 
asphalt  and  concrete.  Chavez  remarked  on 
how  pretty  these  small  farms  were  In  com- 
parison with  the  huge  food  factories  In 
Delano.  "They  have  life  In  them,"  he  said. 
"People  still  live  here."  Seeing  men  and 
women  stooping  in  the  fields,  he  talked  about 
the  short-handled  hoe,  which  he  regards  as 
a  symbol  of  man's  exploitation  of  man.  "You 
have  to  caress  a  plant  tenderly  to  make  It 
grow,  and  the  short  hoe  makes  you  bend 
over  and  work  closer  to  the  plant,"  he  said. 
"But  a  good  man  can  work  just  as  well  with 
a  long  hoe,  without  the  exhaustion."  Stoop 
labor  with  the  short  hoe  Is  so  painful  that 
In  speeches  to  workers  an  attack  on  the 
short  hoe  brings  a  wild  cheer  of  anger  and 
approval   every  time  he  xises  it. 

When  the  United  States  acquired  Califor- 
nia, the  Indians  who  were  inherited  from  the 
mission  farms  were  p)ald  half  of  what  other 
workers  got,  and  their  objection  to  this  treat- 
ment was  a  factor  In  a  general  massacre  that 
took  place  between  1850  and  1862.  when  In- 
dian numbers  in  California,  already  low, 
were  reduced  from  perhaps  eighty-five  thou- 
sand to  about  thirty-one  thousand.  This 
free-enterprtse  solution  to  the  Indian  prob- 
lem caused  a  temporary  labor  shortage,  but 
the  advantages  of  the  discriminatory  pay 
scale  in  keeping  labor  groups  at  odds  with 
one  another  were  obvious,  and  the  device  has 
been  used  effectively  ever  since.  For  example, 
when  the  Filipinos  arrived  in  force,  in  the 
nlneteen-twenties,  they  were  paid  even  less 
than  the  Mexicans,  who  were  already  In  a 
very  poor  bargaining  position,  since  most  of 
them  had  entered  the  United  States  illegally, 
as  "wetbacks."  and  could  be.  and  often  were, 
deported  before  payday  Came  around,  or 
when  they  protested  too  strenuously  about 
anything.  Traditionally,  Mexicans  and  Fili- 
pinos have  competed  for  the  available  work- 
usually  stoop  labor,  since  preference  In  the 
tree  Jobs  is  given  to  the  Anglos — and.  despite 
Chavez's  most  earnest  efforts,  there  is  still 
noticeable  distance  in  the  union  between  the 
two  groups  that  formed  It  in  1965. 

'I  hear  more  and  more  Mexicans  talking 
about  la  raza — to  build  up  their  pride,  you 
know,"  Chavez  told  me.  "Some  people  don't 
look  at  it  as  racism,  but  when  you  say  'la 
rasa.'  you  are  saying  an  antl-gringo  thing, 
and  It  won't  stop  there.  Today  it's  antl- 
gringo,  tomorrow  It  will  be  anti-Negro,  and 
the  day  after  It  will  be  antl-Fillplno,  anti- 
Puerto  Rican.  And  then  it  will  be  antl-poor- 
Mexlcan,  and  antl-darker-sklnned  Mexican. 
We  had  a  stupid  guy  who  just  wanted  to  play 
politics  with  the  union,  and  he  began  to  whip 
up  la  raza  against  the  white  volunteers,  and 
even  had  some  of  the  farm  workers  and  the 
pickets  and  the  organizers  hung  up  on  la 
raza.  So  I  took  him  on.  These  things  have 
to  be  met  head  on.  On  discrimination,  I  don't 
even  give  the  members  the  privilege  of  a  vote, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  No,  the  whole 
business  of  discrimination  can't  exist  here. 
So  often,  these  days,  the  leaders  are  afraid, 
and  even  though  they  feel  strongly  against 
racism,  they  will  not  speak  out  against  It.  If 
the  leadership  Is  united,  then  It  can  say.  'AU 
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right,  If  you're  going  to  do  things  that  way, 
then  you'll  have  to  get  rid  of  us.'  You  have 
to  speak  out  Immediately,  the  first  time.  Any- 
way, this  guy  was  talking  to  people  and  say- 
ing he  didn't  like  Filipinos  taking  over  the 
union.  So  a  small  group  came  to  me  and  said 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  very  mad  because 
the  Filipinos  were  coming  in.  And  I  really  re- 
acted. I  said  a  lot  of  people  would  be  mad  if 
Negroes  came  In  In  large  numbers  like  that, 
and  I  said  they  were  going  to  accept  the 
Filipinos  if  I  had  to  shove  them  down  their 
throats."  Chavez  paused,  as  If  surprised  at  his 
own  violence.  "I  told  them,  'That's  the  way  I 
feel."  And  so  they  left.  A  couple  of  days  later, 
they  said  they  wanted  a  big  meeting.  And  I 
said,  'O.K.,  let's  have  a  big  meeUng.'  So  at 
the  big  meeUng  they  said  they  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss  discrimination — in   other   words,   they 
wanted  to  take  a  vote  to  discriminate.  And 
I  said.  'Over  my  dead  body.  There  will  be  no 
such  vote  taken  here,  and,  furthermore,  be- 
fore you  get  rid  of  the  Filipinos  you'll  have 
to  get  rid  of  me.'  'No  vote?'  they  said,  and  I 
said,  'It  cant  be  done.  Those  of  you  who  don't 
like  It,  I  suggest  that  you  get  out,  because 
you're  not  doing  anybody  any  good.  Or,  even 
better,  I'll  get  out.  Ill  join  the  FUlplnos,  and 
we'll    build   a   trade    union.'   Well,   I'd'  say 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  audience  stood  up 
and  applauded.  And  thU  smaU   group  felt 
Isolated.  The  «nployers,  of  course,  have  used 
this    for    years    and    years — one    group    set 
against  the  other.  I  explained  this  to  the 
audience,  and  I  told  them  that  the  Filipinos 
would  be  a  tremendous  asset — new  people, 
new  Ideas.  That's  what  a  union  Is.  La  raza  Is 
a    very    dangerous    concept.    I    speak    vwy 
strongly  against  it  among  the  chicanos.  At 
this  point  In  the  struggle,  they  respect  me 
enough  so  that  they  dont  emphasize  la  raza, 
but  as  soon  as  this  is  over  they'll  be  against 
me,  becatise  I  make  fun  of  it,  and  I  knock 
down  machUmo,  too.  Oh,  I  heard  a  sick,  sick 
speech  by  a  MeiAcan  the  other  day.  I  don't 
like  to  see  any  mlh  discriminating.  But  when 
a  Mexican  discriminates — oohl"  He  winced. 
"That  really  cuts  me.  As  a  Mexican-American. 
I  expect  more  of  them  than  of  anybody  else. 
I  love  them,  and  I  guess  I'd  like  them  to  be 
perfect." 

Severe  back  pains  that  had  been  dragging 
Chavez  down  for  months  finally  forced  him 
to  take  some  time  off  last  autumn,  and  he 
went  to  St.  Anthony's,  a  Franciscan  sem- 
inary In  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  could  have 
dally  therapy  at  a  hospital.  I  found  him 
flat  on  his  back  in  bed.  In  crisp  white  pa- 
jamas, he  looked  small.  He  greeted  me  cheer- 
fully but  made  no  effort  to  sit  up  when  he 
took  my  hand,  his  drawn  face  patched  with 
gray  from  months  of  pain.  Over  his  head, 
three  rosaries  hvmg  from  an  extended  bar, 
and  with  them  a  Jewish  mezuzah  on  a  silver 
chain,  which  he  always  puts  on  under  his 
shirt  when  he  goes  out.  "I'm  sure  Christ 
wore  a  mezuzah,"  he  said,  yrlth  a  grin.  "He 
certainly  didn't  wear  a  cross."  On  a  wall  of 
the  room,  as  in  his  office  in  Delano,  there 
was  a  Mexican  straw  crucifix.  It  was  a  small 
room,  and  the  bed,  a  washstand,  two  stiff 
chairs,  and  a  small  bureau  filled  it.  On  the 
bureau  was  a  borrowed  tape  recorder,  with 
tapes  of  some  flamenco  music  by  Manltas  de 
Plata  and  songs  of  Joan  Baez.  There  was 
also  a  framed  photograph  of  Gandhi. 

There  had  been  some  bad  news  from  De- 
lano. Mack  Lyons,  the  workers'  representa- 
tive at  DlGlorglo,  had  found  two  groups  of 
non-union  pruners  working  In  DlGlorgio's 
Arvin  vineyards,  and  when  the  primers  were 
questioned  they  said  that  the  vineyards  had 
Ijeen  sold.  Since  the  union  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  so-called  successor  clause  In  the 
contract  with  DlGlorglo,  guaranteeing  that 
the  contract  would  bind  a  new  owner,  this 
was  a  serious  blow,  and  Chavez  had  called 
an  emergency  meeting  to  discuss  how  to 
handle  the  new  threat.  The  next  phase  of 
the  long  battle  was  clearly  going  to  be  a 
difficult  one,  and  Chavez  would  need  all  his 
strength  for  It.  (In  March  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Janet  Travell,  who  treated  President  Ken- 
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nedy,  concluded  that  Chavez's  back  trouble 
was  not  a  degenerative-disc  condition,  as  had 
been  thought,  but  a  muscle  spasm  caused 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  bis  legs  is  shorter 
than  the  other  and  one  side  of  his  pelvis  is 
smaller — an  imbalance  to  which,  as  he  grows 
older  and  less  resilient,  his  muscles  can  no 
longer  adjust.  Dr.  Travell's  treatment  is  the 
first  that  has  given  Chavez  any  real  relief.) 
Last  fall  In  Santa  Barbara,  there  was  spec- 
ulation that  the  long  fast  Chavez  had  made 
earlier  in  the  year  might  have  aggravated 
his  back  condition,  and  in  the  sun  on  a 
porch  outside  hU  room  I  talked  with  Helen 
Chavez  about  the  fast.  She  told  me  that  at 
the  beginning  he  had  kept  It  secret  for  about 
three  days.  At  home,  he  would  pretend  that 
he  had  already  eaten  or  that  he  wasn't 
himgry.  Then  one  day  Manuel  said  to  her, 
"Is  he  still  fasting?"  After  that,  she  offered 
Cesar  all  his  favorite  foods,  and  still  he 
would  not  eat.  Finally,  she  confronted  him 
in  his  office,  and  when  he  admitted  he  was 
fasting  she  got  very  upset:  she  was  sure 
he  would  harm  himself.  "The  kids  were  al- 
ready worried,"  she  said.  "And  when  I  told 
them,  they  said.  Dad  looks  awful.  Will  he 
be  O.K.?  But  after  another  day  or  so  we 
got  used  to  the  idea  and  went  along  with 
him." 

Not  everyone  went  along.  The  fast,  which 
lasted  twenty-five  days,  split  the  union  down 
the   middle.   Mrs.   Chavez  and   Richard   and 
Manuel  knew  that  he  had  been  lasting  be- 
fore he  announced  It,  but  even  they  were 
sturmed  by  his  Intention  of  prolonging  the 
fast    indefinitely.    So   was   LeRoy    Chatfleld. 
who  still  speaks  with  awe  of  the  speech  In 
which  Chavez  announced  his  decision.  Cha- 
vez had  called  a  special  meeting  for  twelve 
noon  on  Monday.  February  19.  1968.  at  a  hall 
in  Delano,  and   the  strikers  and   the  office 
staff  as  well  as  their  families  were  there.  Sev- 
eral acts  of  violence  had  been  committed  by 
union  people,  and  he  talked  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  about  nonviolence.  He  discussed  Viet- 
nam, wondering  aloud  how  so  many  of  his 
listeners  could  deplore  the  violence  in  Asia 
and  yet  promote  it  in  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  the  Mexican  tradition  of  proving 
manliness — machismo — through  violence  was 
in  error.  La  Causa  must  not  risk  a  single  life 
on  either  side,  because  it  was  a  cause,  not 
Just  a  union,  and  had  to  deal  with  people 
not  as  membership  cards  or  Social  Security 
numbers  but  as  hvmian  beings,  one  by  one. 
"Cesar  took  a  very  hard  line."  Chatfleld 
told  me.  "He  said  we  were  falling  back  on 
violence  in  the  strike  because  we  weren't  cre- 
ative enough  or  Imaginative  enough  to  find 
another    solution — because    we    didn't    work 
hard  enough.  One  of  the  things  he  said  in 
the  speech  was  that  he  felt  we  had  lost  our 
will   to  win — by  which  he  meant   that  be- 
having violently  or  advocating  violence,  or 
even  thinking  that  maybe  violence  isn't  such 
a  bad  thing,  is  really  losing  your  will  to  win. 
your  commitment  to  win.  TTils  seems  like  a 
very  idealistic  position,  but  there's  truth  in 
it.  Anarchy  leads  to  chaos,  and  out  of  chaos 
rises  the  demagogue.  That's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  Is  so  upset  about  la  raza.  The  same 
Mexicans    that    ten    years   ago   were   talking 
about  themselves  as  Spaniards  are  coming  on 
real    strong   these   days   as   Mexicans.   Every 
one  should  be  proud  of  what  he  Is.  of  course, 
but  race  is  only  skin-deep.  It's  phony,  and 
it  comes  out  of  frustration — the  la  raza  peo- 
ple are  not  secure.  They  want  to  use  Cesar 
as  a   symbol  of   their  nationalism.  But  he 
doesn't  want  any  part  of  it.  He  said  to  me 
Just  the  other  day,  'Can't  they  understand 
that  that's  Just  the  vray  Hitler  started?'  A 
few  months  ago.  a  big  foundation  gave  some 
money  to  a  Za  raza  group — they  liked  the 
outfit's  sense  of   pride,  or   something — and 
Cesar  reaUy  told  them  off.  He  feels  that  rac- 
ism will  destroy  our  union  faster  than  any- 
thing else — that  it  plays  right  into  the  grow- 
ers' hands  if  they  can  keep  the  minorlUes 
fighting,  pitting  one  race  against  another, 
one  group  against  another." 
In  bis  speech  that  day,  Chavez  dlsciissed 
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the  clTll-rlghts  movement  and  how.  In  Itc 
recourse  to  vlolenoe.  It  had  made  black  peo- 
ple suffer;  black  homes,  no^  white,  were  be- 
ing burned,  and  black  sons  killed.  The  un- 
ion, he  said,  had  raised  the  hopes  of  many 
poor  people.  It  had  a  responslblUty  to  those 
people,  whose  hopes,  along  with  all  the  union 
gains,  would  be  destroyed  after  the  first  cheap 
victories  of  violence.  Finally,  he  announced 
the  fast.  It  was  not  a  hunger  strike,  because 
Its  purpose  was  not  strategic;  It  was  an  act 
of  prayer  and  love  for  the  union  members, 
because,  as  their  leader,  he  felt  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  all  of  them.  There  would  be 
no  vote  on  the  fast,  which  would  continue 
for  an  Indefinite  period,  and  bad,  In  fact,  be- 
gun the  week  befcwe.  He  was  not  going  Into 
seclusion,  and  would  continue  his  work  as 
best  he  could.  He  asked  that  the  people  In 
the  room  keep  the  news  entirely  to  them- 
selves. Since  It  was  dUHcult  to  fast  at  home, 
and  since  the  Forty  Acres  was  the  spiritual 
home  of  the  union,  he  would  walk  there  as 
aoon  as  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  re- 
main there  until  the  fast  was  done.  "His  act 
was  Intensely  personal."  Chatfield  told  me. 
"And  the  whole  theme  of  his  speech  was  love. 
In  fact,  his  last  words  to  us  before  he  left 
the  room  and  started  that  long  walk  to  the 
Forty  Acres  were  something  like  'I  am  do- 
fiig  thl8_because  I  love  you."  " 
'  Helen  Chavez  followed  Cesar  flx>m  the  hall, 
and  everyone  sat  for  some  time  In  alienee. 
Then  the  meeting  was  taken  over  by  Larry 
Itllong,    the    assistant    director,    who    said 
straight  out  that  Brother  Chave*  should  be 
persuaded  to  come  off  the  fast.  Manuel  Cha- 
vez then  declared  that  Ceear  was  an  Indian, 
and  therefore  stubborn,  and  that  once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  something,  nothing 
anyone  could  say  was  going  to  stop  him. 
Other  members  made  many  other  comments. 
One  man.  for  example,  dismissed  all  the  talk 
about  striker  violence  as  grower  propaganda, 
and  therefore  saw  no  reason  for  the  fast. 
Some  of  the  Protestants  and  agnostics  In  the 
union,  white  and  brown,  still  resented  the 
Catholic  aura  of  the  Sacramento  march  of 
the  year  before,  and  now  they  felt  offended 
all  over  again.  They  were  supported  by  some 
Catholics,  who  felt  that  the  Church  was  be- 
ing exploited,  and  also  by  most  of  the  white 
volunteers,  the  Jews  especially,  who  disliked 
any  religious  overtone  whatever.  For  the  first 
week  or  so.  almost  the  whole  lx»rd  of  direc- 
tors was  against  the  fast.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  membership,  largely  Catholic,  accepted 
it  In  apprehensive  faith.  The  pe<^le  complied 
with    Chavez's    request   that   no   one   txy    a 
fast  of  sympathy  on  his  own,  but  he  learned 
later,  from  the  candidly  expressed  annoyance 
of  their  wives,  that  three  young  men  had 
taken  a  vow  of  chastity  for  the  duration  of 
the  fast,  and  held  to  It.  He  speaks  of  this 
sacrifice  with  awe  and  regret,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  a  moving  example  of  the  farm  work- 
ers' new  spirit. 

There  were  many  misgivings  and  many 
doubts  about  what  Chavez  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish. "When  we  visited  Cesar  In  his  little 
room  at  the  Forty  Acres,"  Chatfield  told  me. 
"he  would  point  at  the  wall  and  say.  'See  that 
white  wall?  Well,  Imagine  te<n  dlfferent- 
oolared  balls,  all  Jumping  up  and  down.  One 
ball  is  called  Religion,  another  Propaganda, 
another  Organizing,  another  Law.  and  so 
forth.  When  people  look  at  that  wall  and  see 
those  balls,  different  people  look  at  different 
balls,  and  each  person  keeps  his  eye  on  his 
own  ball.  For  each  person,  the  balls  mean 
different  things,  but  tor  everyone  they  can 
mean  something."  I  began  to  see  what  he 
meant.  My  ball  was  Propaganda,  and  I  kept 
my  eye  cmi  that.  I  oould  therefore  be  perfectly 
comfortable,  and  understand  the  fast  com- 
pletely In  thoee  terms,  and  not  negate  the 
nine  other  balls — Organizing,  say.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  never  organized  so  many 
people  In  such  a  short  time,  before  or  since. 
The  fast  gave  the  Ue  to  the  growers'  claim 
Bhat  we  had  no  following.  Some  people  came 
every   night   to   attend   Maes   a.t   the  yortj 
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Acres — came  sixty-five,  eighty-five  mllea  every 
night.  People  stood  in  line  for  an  hour,  two 
hours,  to  talk  with  him.  Cesar  saw  It  as  a 
fantastic  opportunity  to  talk  to  one  man,  one 
family,  at  a  time.  When  that  person  leaves, 
he  goes  away  with  something.  He's  no  longer 
a  member,  he's  an  organizer.  At  the  Sunday 
MaaB,  we  had  as  many  ae  two  thousand  peo- 
ple. TbAt's  what  the  growers  dont  under- 
stand— we're  all  over  the  state.  In  fact,  there's 
nowhere  in  this  state  of  anywhere  in  the 
Southwest  where  the  people  dco't  know  about 
Cesar  Chaves  and  the'  United  Farm  Workers. 
And  they  say,  'When  is  he  oomlng?  Are  we 
next?' " 

As  the  fast  wore  on  through  February  and 
Into  March,  many  of  the  farm  workers  be- 
came worried,  and  a  number  of  strikers  came 
to  Manuel  and  mron  that  they  would  never 
be  violent  again  If  he  oould  Just  persuade 
Oesar  to  quit.  Other  union  members  were 
made  Increaalngly  uncomfortable  by  the  rell- 
gloxis  Implioations  of  the  fast,  especially  after 
the  seventeenth  day,  when  Chavez  asked  his 
brother  Richard  to  oonstruct  a  simple  oroes — 
the  materials  coet  a  dollar  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  Richard — whloh  was  later  burned  by 
vandals.  The  cross  was  the  ultimate  affront 
to  at  least  two  volunteers.  One  dismissed  the 
entire  fast  as  "a  cheap  publicity  stimt."  The 
other,  who  had  once  been  a  priest,  acciised 
Chaves  of  having  a  Messiah  complex.  Both 
soon  quit  the  United  Farm  Workers  for  good. 
At  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  that  concluded 
the  fast,  Chavez  was  too  weak  to  spteak,  and 
a  brief  speech  was  read  for  him,  in  English 
and  in  Spanish.  After  describing  the  purpose 
of  the  fast,  he  concluded  as  follows:  "When 
we  are  really  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must 
admit  that  our  lives  are  all  that  really  be- 
longs to  us.  So  It  is  how  we  vise  our  lives  that 
determines  what  kind  of  men  we  are.  It  Is  my 
deepest  belief  that  only  by  giving  our  lives 
do  we  find  life.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
truest  act  of  courage,  the  strongest  act  of 
manliness,  is  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  others 
in  a  totally  non-violent  struggle  for  Justice. 
To  be  a  man  Is  to  suffer  for  others.  God  htip 
us  be  men." 
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should  he  be  forced  to  hide  his  beliefs. 
It  is  quite  paradoxical  that  we  conduct 
the  Nation's  busineas  in  this  Chamber 
beneath  a  plaque  bearing  the  words  "In 
Giod  We  Trust."  Are  we  not  willing  to 
acknowledge  His  presence  in  our  public 
schools  as  well  as  in  Congress? 
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AU/DW  VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDAU 


or    TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  President  Nixon 
said  that  the  ills  of  the  Nation  must  be 
cured  by  a  new  spirit  as  well  as  new 
laws.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  spirit 
can  be  encouraged  while  prayer  is  banned 
in  the  public  schools.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  introduced  an  amendment  in  the 
House  which  would  spell  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution the  legality  of  voluntary  pray- 
er in  any  public  building.  It  is  the  com- 
panion amendment  to  the  one  presented 
by  the  Honorable  Everxtt  Dirksen  in  the 
Senate.  In  placing  it  before  you.  I  ask 
you  earnestly  to  consider  whether  it  is 
in  the  name  of  freedom  and  "equal  jus- 
tice under  law"  that  schoolchildren  are 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  pray  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  just 
as  much  a  violation  of  our  essential  free- 
doms as  forcing  prayer  on  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  pray.  This  Is  a  matter  of  the 
individual's  choice,  but  the  choice  must 
be  available  for  him  to  make,  not  denied 
to  him.  No  person  should  have  to  make 
an  apology  for  what  he  believes,  nor 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
a  Fourth  of  July  address  given  by  my 
colleague.  James  B.  Utt  before  a  meeting 
held  Jointly  by  the  Kiwanls,  Lions,  Opti- 
mists, and  Rotary  Clubs  of  La  Jolla. 
CaUf. 

The  address  teaches  the  origin  of 
freedom  and  liberty,  and  stresses  the 
importance  of  eternal  vigilance.  It  points 
up  the  responsibility  of  the  so-called 
silent  majority  to  involve  itself  in  the 
preservation  of  our  great  heritage. 
The  address  follows: 

Stand  Up  fob  I^eedom 
(Speech  of  Hon.  James  B.  Utt,  of  California. 
Before  the  Joint  Meeting.  July  3,  1069,  La 
Jolla  Kiwanls  Club,  Lions  Club,  Optimists 
Club  and  Rotary  Club) 
It  is  a  high  privilege  to  share  and  have  a 
part  m  your  series  of  patriotic  programs, 
under  the  general  theme  of  "Our  Heritage  of 
Freedom."  My  suggested  assignment  in  this 
series  is  "Stand  Up  for  Freedom."  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  be  with  an  organization  which 
does  not  consider  patriotism  "corny."  It  is 
also  refreshing  to  associate  with  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  an  outdated  agrarian  docu- 
ment, with  little  or  no  current  import. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  people  to 
realize  that  the  moral  and  religious  precepts 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  Constitution  are  as  absolute  today 
as  when  they  were  first  set  down  to  writing. 
These  moral  and  religious  postulates  are 
under  severe  attack  by  many  who  want  to 
change  our  form  of  government,  by  those 
who,  for  lack  of  character,  have  lost  the  self- 
discipline  which  is  so  necessary  to  self-gov- 
ernment. Moral  and  religious  absolutes  did 
not  begin  with  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  set  forth  In  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, thousands  of  years  before  Columbus 
set  foot  in  America. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
a  result  of  unanimous  thought.  Only  nine  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  approved  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  July  1,  1776.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
considered  it  to  be  the  most  foolhardy  thing 
for  America  to  do.  They  could  foresee  noth- 
ing but  disaster  to  the  colonies.  However, 
they  were  persuaded  the  next  day,  by  the  elo- 
quence and  the  logic  of  John  Adams,  to 
throw  their  support  to  the  declaration,  which 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July. 

The  algners  of  the  Declaration  were  men 
of  talent,  dedication  and  substance.  They 
had  a  lot  to  lose,  but  they  were  willing  to 
risk  it  all.  to  preserve  the  greatest  gift  of 
God  to  man — liberty. 

Following  the  signing  of  this  great  docu- 
ment, there  were  four  long  years  of  war, 
death,  destruction,  suffering,  sorrow,  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  crucible  to  purify 
an  ideal.  There  were  reverses:  there  were 
battles  won  and  there  were  bspttles  lost;  but 


through  It  ail  there  was  a  determination 
which  won  the  victory.  Few  of  us  today 
would  sacrifice  what  our  forefa/tben  did  to 
preserve  liberty. 

What  do  you  do  with  liberty  after  you 
win  it?  How  do  you  preserve  It?  We  were 
alone  In  a  troubled  world,  bled  white  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  but  still  the  great  patriots 
gathered  together  to  form  a  govemmen't  tha;t 
should  endure. 

This  was  no  easy  task.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  get  two  people  to  agree,  let  alone  thirteen 
colonies  ranging  in  size  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Virginia.  Who  was  to  control  the  power 
structure?  The  Uttle  States  felt  helpless.  The 
big  States  were  conclUatery,  and  so  a  Con- 
stitution was  hammered  out  providing  for  a 
balance  of  power  with  checks  and  bcilances — 
with  the  main  piupoee  being  to  preserve 
freedom.  The  bUl  of  rights  was  soon  added 
to  the  Constitution.  A  new  nation  wbs  bora, 
a  nation  which  was  to  rely  upon  a  divine 
providence,  a  nation  which  declared  that 
each  individual  was  endowed  by  his  creator 
with  luialienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  was  to  be  a 
nation  founded  upon  the  Puritan  ethic,  a 
Puritanism  which  came  from  England.  The 
Puritan  ethic  produced  a  system  of  govern- 
ment morally  superior  to  thoee  around  It. 

The  American  Revolution  was,  and  still 
stands,  as  the  only  true  revolution  In  the 
last  500  yean.  It  was  a  revolution  Mi^ch  cre- 
ated a  centripetal  force,  which  drew  the  in- 
dividual to  the  center  and  made  Mm  the 
core  and  center  upon  which  our  polltlcel,  so- 
cial and  ecomomlc  system  revolves,  thus  giv- 
ing the  dignity  to  the  individual  that  the 
Creator  had  intended.  All  ottier  revolutions 
before  and  since  have  created  a  centrifugal 
force,  throwing  the  individual  to  the  outside 
and  drawing  the  governing  elite  to  the 
center. 

The  American  constitution  was  considered 
by  the  great  political  minds  of  the  world 
to  be  the  greatest  document  delineating  the 
rights,  the  privileges,  the  duties,  and  the  im- 
munities of  the  indivldixal  that  had  ever 
been  set  down  to  writing.  There  were  prob- 
lems, but  the  new  country  began  to  grow, 
to  expand,  to  provide  opportunities  for  those 
coming  to  our  sh<»-es  seeking  opportunity, 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Our  strength  had  to  be  tested  again  when 
England  began  to  seize  our  ships  on  the  high 
seas  and  to  Impress  our  citizens  into  the 
Royal  navy.  The  war  at  1812  established  oiu: 
rights  on  the  high  seas  to  protect  our  Ameri- 
can citizens.  In  my  opimon.  it  is  high  time 
that  our  country  protect  its  tunaboats  on  the 
high  seas.  There  is  no  foundation  few  any 
sovereign  country  to  extend  its  territorial 
waters  to  any  arbitrary  point  it  desires. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  asked  what 
kind  of  a  government  the  constitutional  con- 
vention had  given  us,  he  replied,  "A  repub- 
lic, if  you  can  keep  It."  We  did  pretty  weU 
for  ttie  first  130  years,  more  or  less. 

The  founding  fathers  were  students  of  his- 
tory and  government.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  men  and  of 
governments  is  to  acquire  a  position  of  pow- 
er and.  from  that  position  of  power,  the  hu- 
man tendency  is  to  extend  dominion  and 
control  over  men  and  over  nations.  They 
knew  that  the  forms  of  government  range 
from  anarchy,  at  one  extreme,  which  Is  no 
government  at  all.  to  dictatorship,  at  the 
other  extreme,  which  Is  total  government. 
They  reasoned  that.  In  between  anarchy  and 
dictatorship,  there  must  be  a  point  of  bal- 
ance which  would  give  freedom  and  liberty 
and  stiU  preserve  a  government  of  laws  and 
of  order,  they  created  a  RepubUcan  form 
of  government  and  guaranteed  that  form  to 
every  state  coming  into  the  union.  Beyond 
this,  they  created  a  legislative  body  repre- 
senting the  people  and  a  senate  represent- 
ing the  states,  with  a  veto  power  to  the  chief 
executive,  and  a  supreme  court  to  rile  upon 
constitutional  issues.  This  concept  has  b3en 
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slightly  eroded,  but  stUI  It  Is  the  proper  con- 
cept. 

I  feel  that  the  most  important  Job  of  a 
member  of  the  House  or  a  member  of  the 
Senate  is  to  preserve  that  deUcate  balance 
between  anarchy  and  dictatorship.  If  we  do 
not,  some  exterior  force  will  Impose  one  or 
the  other  extreme  upon  us. 

Before  America  had  been  In  existence  a 
half-century,  the  whole  world  was  won- 
dering what  made  this  great  country  tick. 
It  Just  was  not  a  normal  thing  to  happen, 
and  so  the  great  French  historian,  de 
TocquevlUe,  decided  he  would  come  to 
America  and  take  a  look-see.  After  his  visit 
he  wrote.  In  substance:  "I  looked  for  the 
greatness  of  America  In  her  harbors,  and  I 
did  not  find  it  there.  I  looked  for  it  in  the 
great  Industrial  cities  and  did  not  find  It 
there.  I  looked  for  It  In  the  rich  farming 
valleys,  and  did  not  find  It  there.  And  not 
until  I  went  Into  the  churches  of  America 
and  heard  the  stirring  and  patriotic  sermons 
of  those  ministers,  did  I  find  It.  America  is 
great  because  she  Is  good.  When  America 
ceases  to  be  good  she  will  cease  to  be  great." 

Love  for  our  country  and  love  for  our 
children  inspires  within  us  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  both.  That  concern  is 
manifested  by  all  those  who  are  alarmed  by 
the  evidence  of  anarchy  in  our  schools  and 
in  our  cities.  We  all  acknowledge  that  this  Is 
a  loud  and  militant  minority,  and  that  the 
great  majority  are  opposed  to  these  actions 
and  these  attitudes.  That  may  be  true  but,  if 
the  majority  remains  a  silent  majority,  it 
will  be  completely  overcome.  Have  you  ever 
seen  99  good  apples  cure  a  rotten  apple?  The 
silent  99  apples  wiU  become  rotten  in  a  very 
few  days.  It  is  no  different  with  people.  If 
the  majority  of  people  do  remain  silent,  we 
might  Just  as  well  cash  in  our  chips. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  not  advanced  by 
the  non-student  leaders  at  Berkeley,  who 
are  taking  over  the  so-called  "People's  Park." 
That  may  be  a  symbol,  but  it  is  a  symbol  of 
disaster.  Here  I  quote  from  Oovemor  Rea- 
gan's address  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  12,  1969: 

"The  real  leaders,  of  course,  were  Goldberg 
and  a  number  of  others  whose  records  in- 
clude participation  in  the  Oakland  Induc- 
tion Center  riot,  the  seizure  of  Moses  Hall, 
the  Chicago  riots  and  last  summer's  bloody 
riot  in  Berkeley  when  many  of  the  same 
people  demanded  that  Telegraph  Avenue 
be  closed  off  and  turned  over  to  them  as  a 
park — perhaps  'playpen'  is  a  more  appro- 
priate word.  The  names  are  all  on  the  police 
blotter:  Mike  Delacour,  Stuart  Edward  Al- 
bert, Paul  Glusman.  William  Miller,  and 
Frank  Bardacke — to  name  a  few — none  of 
them  are  students  of  the  university." 

Here  are  some  dramatic  examples  of  left 
wing  socialization  for  which  you,  as  taxpay- 
ers, are  footing  the  bill.  One  of  the  courses 
in  the  experimental  college  at  San  FVanclsco 
State  College  was  reported  on  March  15,  1968. 
as  a  "Seminar  on  GuerrUla  Warfare:  Theory 
and  Tactic  in  Contemporary  America."  The 
Committee  on  Public  Education  of  the  Fire 
and  Police  Association  of  Los  Angeles  made 
the  following  comment  in  a  report.  "Public 
Higher  Education  in  California :  Some  Causes 
of  Student  Revolt." 

"This  course  is  taught  by  Robert  Kaffke. 
described  as  having  served  with  guerrilla 
bands  fighting  against  the  Government  In 
Nicaragua.  The  Berkeley  Barb  (UC  Berkeley) 
proudly  states  that  Kaffke  told  his  classes, 
"The  revolution  is  coming  very  fast  to  Latin 
America  and  in  another  sense  to  the  United 
States;  If  you  don't  believe  that,  I  don't  know 
.  what  you  are  doing  here.' 

"The  Barb  also  blandly  states  that  Kaffke 
is  teaching  'practical  preparation  for  urban 
warfare.'  " 

During  the  spring  of  1968,  the  students  for 
an  Independent  left  at  UCSF  held  a  student 
pctlvitles-approved  seminar  on  revolution. 
Professor  Herbert  Marcuse  and  other  left- 
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wing  faculty  appeared  before  the  regularly 
scheduled  classes  of  this  student  group.  Com- 
ments about  the  8em.inar  were  printed  in 
both  campus  and  community  newspapers. 

The  "Open  Process,"  on  November  17,  1967. 
while  still  an  official  publication  of  the  asso- 
ciated students  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege and  under  the  supervision  of  the  col- 
lege's board  of  publications,  presented  the 
following  information: 

"How  do  you  commit  sabotage?  Break  war 
related  laws:  Draft,  security,  Federal  tree- 
passing.  Damage  war  equipment.  Join  with 
your  feUow  workers  In  strikes,  slowdowns,  and 
'botching  the  Job'  in  key  war  industries: 
Steel,  transportation,  aerospace,  electronics, 
etc.  Publish  state  secrete  you  have  access  to. 
either  in  the  press  or  as  leaflets. 

Messages  that  promote  drug  use  appear  to 
co-exist  with  leftist  propaganda.  The  follow- 
ing citations  are  reported  as  being  scMnewhat 
representative  of  this  category  of  messages: 

Item:  the  San  Francisco  State  OoUege 
"Dally  Oater"  ran  a  three  part  series  on  the 
cultivation,  preparation,  and  uses  of  mari- 
juana, beginning  with  the  March  16,  1968, 
issue.  In  the  series,  the  students  are  told 
precisely  how  to  grow  the  weed  In  their 
apartments;  how  to  trim  It;  the  drying  and 
processing  of  the  plant  to  make  a  usable 
end  product;  how  to  roll  marijuana  ciga- 
rettes; and  uses  of  pipes  for  consuming  the 
drug.  The  February  14.  1968.  issue  of  the 
paper  contained  an  arUcle  entitled  "prices 
and  sources,"  and  gave  useful  advice  on  the 
procurement  of  marijuana. 

Item:  John  Gerassl,  then  an  Instructor 
in  international  relations,  was  quoted  In  the 
November  28.  1987,  Issue  of  the  "Dally 
Oater"  as  stating  that  "protestors  in  this 
country  would  be  put  In  concentration  camps 
if  the  Vietnam  war  escalates  into  a  world 
wide  conflict."  The  article  continued:  "the 
bearded  Oerassl,  a  former  newspaper  edi- 
tor, has  come  into  contact  with  many  Latin 
American  radicals.  After  having  participated 
in  last  week's  anti-draft  demonstrations,  he 
said,  'American  radicals  can  bring  about  a 
change  In  the  imperialistic  US  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. One  man  with  a  rtfie  can  do  more  than 
1,000  peaceful  demonstrators.' " 

Item:  the  February  18,  1968,  issue  of  the 
"Dally  Oater"  carries  the  headline  "Oeras- 
sl sees  violence  as  a  necessary  tool  of  re- 
sistance." and  quotes  Gerassl  as  having 
told,  by  tape,  the  San  Francisco  State  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  that  "resistance  to 
American  policies  must  be  carried  out  with 
violence  at  home."  Significantly.  Oerassl 
pointed  out  that  terrorism  in  Paris  was  in 
part  responsible  for  French  withdrawal  from 
Algeria.  The  Inference  for  students,  both 
those  attending  the  presentation  meeting, 
and  those  reading  the  school  paper,  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  professor  who  prates  that  "himun 
rights  are  higher  than  property  rights"  Is 
either  a  skilled  C<»nmunist  or  a  dumb 
pedagogue.  There  is  not  a  single  human 
right  that  is  not  based  upon  a  property 
right.  Ergo,  when  you  destroy  a  property 
right  you  destroy  a  human  right.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  people  undentand  what 
constitutes  a  property  right.  They  conceive 
it  to  be  real  estate,  period.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  a  property  right  in  my  Job. 
My  human  right  is  to  fill  that  Job  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  labor.  I  have  a  prop- 
erty right  In  my  life  insurance.  The  htmaan 
right  is  for  my  beneficiary  to  have  the 
fruit  of  that  policy.  I  have  a  prc^ierty  right 
In  my  bank  account.  My  human  right  Is  to 
use  that  bank  account  for  any  purpose  I  de- 
sire. I  have  a  property  right  in  this  suit  of 
clothes.  My  himian  right  is  to  wear  It  to  this 
meeting.  And  so  it  goes  on,  ad  infiiUtum. 
There  Is  not  a  country  that  has  destroyed 
property  rights  which  still  recognizes  any 
himian  right.  It  Is  simply  a  phrase  that 
sounds  good  and  Is  repeated  thoughtlessly, 
over  and  over  again. 
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Ctovemment  Is  not  charity.  It  Is  plain, 
brute  force.  And  It  miwt  either  be  controlled 
by  the  people,  or  It  wlU  control  the  people. 
Many  of  those  who  demonstrate  against  con- 
stituted authority  are  naive  and  misled  by 
the  dedicated  hard  core  of  International 
Communist  conspirators.  Many  of  them  are 
"flower  children,"  who  do  not  want  war.  But 
the  world  is  run  by  force,  and  thoee  who  are 
not  strong  enough  to  preserve  their  freedom 
wlU  be  taken  over  by  aggressors.  Many  of 
these  people  believe  they  are  working  for 
freedom  by  urging  socialism,  Marxism  and 
oommunism.  when  In  truth  they  are  asking 
for  the  most  oppressive  form  of  dictatorship 
known  to  man.  They  forget  that  Hitler,  the 
dictator,  killed  six  million  Jews  without  bat- 
ting an  eye.  They  forget  that  Stalin  murdered 
twenty  million  of  his  own  countrymen  be- 
cause they  disagreed  with  him.  Don't  say  "it 
can't  happen  here." 

If  we  are  to  preserve  freedom,  we  must 
learn  that  the  principal  responsibility  is  on 
the  Individual  and  not  on  society.  It  is  time 
we  quit  blaming  society  for  all  of  our  evils. 
Society  can  create  a  climate  where  each  In- 
dividual can  develop  his  talents  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  that  his  desire 
dictates.  Motivation  is  the  greatest  driving 
power  known  to  man,  and  yet  not  one  of  our 
Welfanrprograms  is  geared  to  promote  moti- 
ratlon." 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  not  advanced  by 
violating  the  rights  of  others.  Personal  free- 
dom ends  where  it  Invades  the  rights  of 
others. 

Two  of  the  great  commandments  are  "thou 
Shalt  not  steal"  and  "thou  shalt  not  covet." 
Most  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  recognize 
and  obey  these  two  commandments  as  in- 
dividuals, but  sophistry  has  Injected  Itself 
In  the  form  of  collectivism.  Let  me  explain. 
Tou,  as  an  Individual,  would  not  enter  upon 
my  ranch  and  steal  my  cow,  either  for  your 
own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbor. 
But  It  is  considered  to  be  all  right  if  you  are 
part  of  a  large  group  which  has  decided  to 
take  my  cow  and  give  it  to  a  needy  person. 
The  theory  is  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means,  and  so,  under  the  giUse  of  collec- 
tivism, we  have  set  up  a  system  of  laws  which 
permits  a  group  of  individuals  to  take  some- 
thing from  other  individuals  and  give  it  to  a 
third  party  who.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
takers,  is  more  deserving  than  the  original 
owner.  This  Is  what  I  call  the  Robin  Hood 
doctrine,  but  it  cannot  be  Justified. 

If  I  were  to  steal  money  from  a  bank,  and 
then  put  it  in  the  collection  plate  at  church, 
such  action  would  not  Justify  or  sanctify  the 
evil  deed. 

We  move  in  the  same  atmosphere  under 
the  doctrine  of  "non-violence."  Non-violence 
In  no  way  can  Justify  the  performance  of  an 
Illegal  act.  It  is  classical  mummery  and 
dialectical  materialism.  Rape  is  rape, 
whether  it  is  committed  violently  or  non- 
violently.  Murder  is  murder,  even  though 
the  murderer  U  singing  a  hymn  while  he 
sticks  the  knife  in  your  back.  It  Just  cannot 
be  Justified. 

It  is  Impossible  to  give  a  talk  on  freedom, 
liberty,  or  patriotism,  without  quoting  from 
the  great  heroes  of  the  past,  as  I  have  done 
before  and,  at  this  point,  do  again.  Lincoln 
said,  "K  danger  ever  reaches  us  it  must 
spring  up  amongst  us:  It  cannot  oome  from 
abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must 
oiirselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a 
nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide. " 

Ous  Hall,  chairman  of  the  CommunUt 
party  of  the  U.S_A.,  does  not  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  when  he  attends  the  Inter- 
national Communist  Convention  in  Moscow 
and  returns  to  the  United  States  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and  proceeds  to  hnplement  their 
jdeadly  course  in  this  country. 

Oeorge  Washington  said  that  "reUglon  and 
morality  are  essential  to  political  success" 
Any  person  or  group  of  persons  whp  makes  a 
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target  of  either  religion  or  morality,  to  de- 
stroy It,  Is  not  standing  up  for  freedom. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  are  not  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  when  they  advocate 
law  breaking  and  violent  revolution,  as  they 
have  done,  and  give  their  financial  support 
to  the  militant  revolutionaries  of  our 
country. 

The  non-student  militants  at  Berkeley,  In 
their  drive  to  take  over  private  property, 
have  listed  thirteen  demands  in  a  manifesto. 
Let  me  read  some  of '  these  to  you: 

"Young  people  leaving  their  parents  will 
be  welcome  with  full  status  as  members  of 
our  community." 

"We  will  turn  the  schools  Into  training 
grounds  for  liberation." 

"We  will  shatter  the  myth  that  tJ.C.  is  a 
sacred  institution  with  a  special  right  to 
exist." 

"Through  rent  strikes,  direct  seizures  of 
property  and  other  resistance  campaigns,  the 
large  landlords,  banks  and  developers  who 
are  gouging  will  be  driven  out." 

"Space  will  be  opened  up  and  living  com- 
munes and  revolutionary  families  will  be 
encouraged." 

"We  will  demand  a  direct  contribuUon 
from  business,  including  Berkeley's  biggest 
business— the  University,  to  the  community 
until  a  nationwide  assault  on  big  business 
is  successful." 

"The  people  of  Berkeley  must  arm  them- 
selves and  learn  the  basic  skills  and  tactics 
of  self  defense  and  street  fighting." 

"We  shall  attempt  to  bring  the  real  crim- 
inals to  trial;  where  this  Is  Impossible,  we 
shall  Implement  revolutionary  Justice." 

"We  will  create  a  soulful  soclaUsm  in 
Berkeley." 

"We  will  unite  with  other  movements 
throughout  the  world  to  destroy  the  racist- 
capltallst-imperiallst  system." 

"We  will  create  an  International  liberation 
school  in  Berkeley  as  a  training  center  for 
revolutionaries." 

"We  will  protect  and  expand  our  drue 
culture."  " 

Individually,  or  collectively,  these  demands 
are  the  battle  cry  of  anarchy,  and  again  I 
say  the  silent  majority  must  not  remain 
silent,  if  It  is  to  survive,  in  this  convulsive 
and  fermenting  society. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  Daniel  Webster.  I  was 
born  an  American.  I  expect  to  die  an  Ameri- 
can, and  in  between  the  dignity  of  birth 
and  the  glory  of  death.  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  live  as  an  American. 

I  now  look  back  on  three-score  years  and 
ten.  and  as  I  approach  the  Judgment  seat 
of  Ood.  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  he 
rules  in  the  affairs  of  men.  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  will  preserve  freedom  to  those  who 
wait  on  the  Lord.  The  darkest  night  is  always 
followed  by  the  dawn.  I  subscribe  to  the 
theology  of  hope  and  discard  the  doctrine  of 
despair. 

My  hope  Is  that  we  can  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  has  been  woven  into 
the  tapestry  of  our  American  life. 


Of  the  Vietnam  war  read  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  by  antiwar  protesters.  While 
this  may  appear  to  be  an  effective  way 
of  drawing  public  attention  to  their  pro- 
test, this  action  wsw  deeply  offensive  to 
many  people,  moet  piutlcularly  to  the 
parents  of  battlefield  victims. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  from  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  victims,  whose 
name  was  among  thoee  read  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  a  letter  expresdng  her 
sincere  feelings  opposing  the  use  of  her 
son's  name  in  such  a  protest.  Although 
his  death  In  the  service  of  his  country 
is  a  matter  of  public  record,  this  mother 
feels  that  the  indlscrlmhiate  utilization 
of  her  son's  name  without  permission 
In  such  a  protest  is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  is  offensive  to  her  since  the  pro- 
testers are  in  her  judgment  giving  "aid 
and  comfort"  to  the  very  enemies  who 
killed  her  son. 

I  asked  her  permission  to  enter  the 
text  of  her  letter  today  in  the  Record  as 
a  means  of  expressing  in  her  behalf,  and 
in  the  behalf  of  other  parents  of  war 
dead,  their  resentment  over  the  use  by 
antiwar  demonstrators  of  the  names  of 
victims  in  any  demonstration  of  this 
type.  One  particular  sentence  of  her  let- 
ter sums  up  her  feelings : 

since  these  demonstrators  could  not  give 
full  support  to  our  men  while  they  were  on 
the  battlefield,  they  have  no  right  to  use 
their  names  now  to  further  a  cause  of  their 
own. 
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"This  is  my  country,  land  of  my  birth; 
This  Is  my  country,  grandest  on  earth. 
I  pledge  thee  my  allegiance,  America,  the 

bold. 
For  this  is  my  country,  to  have  and  to  hold !" 

And,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  so  may  It  ever  be! 


AID  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  ENEMY 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    CBOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  we  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle of  having  the  names  of  casualties 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Chair,  I  will  enter  the  full  text  of  her 
letter  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  17. 1969. 
Hon.  Pletchee  Thompson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  will  speak  for  Itself.  I  barely  had 
time  to  send  it  out  when  the  news  reports 
out  of  Washington,  D.C,  tell  of  the  anti- 
war demonstration  which  took  place  yes- 
terday in  the  Pentagon  in  which  the  demon- 
strators used  the  names  of  the  war  dead. 

My  letter  to  you  is  not  a  letter  of  petition 
as  I  know  neither  you  nor  government 
agencies  have  control  over  the  lists  of  the 
war  dead  getting  Into  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible people  and  used  by  them  In  an  irre- 
sponsible manner.  However,  as  one  of  your 
constituents  I  Just  want  to  go  on  record 
about  how  I  feel  about  a  matter  that  is 
vital  to  me  even  if  it  may  seem  insignificant 
to  others. 

My  son  did  not  ask  anyone  to  fight  his 
battles  while  he  lived;  he  did  not  ask  any- 
one to  take  his  place  where  his  military 
obligation  was  concerned.  All  he  asked  was 
the  support  and  prayers  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen. Through  the  efforts  of  anti-war 
demonstrators  much  aid  and  comfort  has 
been  given  to  the  opposing  forces,  a  fact 
which  no  doubt  has  been  important  In  the 
list  of  reasons  why  the  opposition  has  not 
been  and  is  not  ready  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  Since  these  demonstrators  could  not 
give  full  support  to  our  men  while  they 
were  on  the  battlefield,  they  have  no  right; 
to  use  their  names  now  to  further  a  cause  of 
their  own.  The  names  of  these  war  dead  are 
to  be  honored,  not  abused. 

Lest  anyone  believe  I  am  a  warmonger  or 
whatever  it  is  called;  I,  too.  hate  war.  How 
I  hate  war;  I  have  every  reason  to  hate  it. 
But  I  do  feel  that  as  soon  as  even  one  of  our 
men  is  sent  to  the  battlefield,  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  and  receive  full  support  of 
all  his  fellow  countrymen.  (I  believe  those 
In  power  and  influence,  especially  legisla- 
tors  and/or   politicians   who   have   heaped 


abuse  on  the  military  while  our  men  are 
facing  danger  on  the  battlefield,  have  much 
to  answer  for  concerning  the  number  of 
casualties  and  the  length  of  the  war.)  The 
time  to  debate  the  right  or  wrong  of  why 
men  were  sent  should  be  postponed  until 
they  are  brought  home.  When  a  child  falls 
into  a  pool,  one  does  not  stand  arotind  and 
argue  who's  to  blame.  All  effort  is  made  to 
save  the  victim,  and  only  then  is  time  taken 
to  pinpoint  the  blame  or  cause,  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  be  sure  It  doesn't  happen 
again.  I  do  not  feel  these  anti-war  demon- 
stration help  the  cause  of  peace,  nor  do 
they  contribute  to  the  safety  of  our  men  In 
combat. 

As  I  have  said,  I  know  there  is  nothing 
you  can  do  about  these  demonstrators  but 
when  the  time  comes  when  it  is  to  be  argued 
about  whether  THEIR  rights  are  being 
violated,  I'd  like  for  my  representatives  in 
government  to  know  how  I  feel  about  this 
matter.  I  will  not  deny  anyone  the  right 
to  free  speech  but  I  think  these  people 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  using  the 
names  of  the  war  dead  without  consent  is 
also  a  violation  of  someone's  right. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Martha  M.  Pox. 


U.S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
encouraging  that  President  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration is  taking  a  long  overdue 
and  aggressive  approach  to  secure  the 
release  of  our  military  personnel  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
two  previous  administrations  were 
afraid  to  take  steadfast  and  forceful  ac- 
tion because  of  fear  of  retaliatory  mis- 
treatment of  our  boys  by  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  obvious  to  the  world  that  the 
uncivilized  treatment  of  our  servicemen 
has  not  diminished  under  the  previous 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
administration's  policy  of  bringing  max- 
imum and  continuous  pressure  on  the 
Communists  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoner-of-war  treat- 
ment and  to  effect  their  release  will  be 
successful.  This  Nation  must  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  its  perseverance  to 
obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
our  servicemen.  Our  military  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  and  enduring  brutal 
torment  and  inhuman  indignities  de- 
serve our  country's  complete  moral  and 
diplomatic  strength,  and  other  measures 
as  necessary  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  edi- 
tor of  the  State  newspaper  in  Columbia, 
S.C,  for  his  commentary  editorial  on 
this  administration's  policy  on  prisoner- 
of-war  treatment.  The  editor  made  an 
astute  evaluation  of  the  failure  of  past 
policies.  His  assessment  of  the  Commu- 
nists' negative  response  to  achieve  relief 
for  our  boys  characterizes  the  typical 
attitude  of  the  Communists  toward 
weakness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkalxnc  From  a  New  Deck 

The  Defense  Department  has  confirmed 
a  shift  in  policy  toward  the  mistreatment 
of  OIs  held  captive  by  the  Communists.  In 
the  past,  which  is  to  say  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  years,  Washington  said 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  subject.  The  feel- 
ing was  that,  if  w«  complained,  the  enemy 
might  retaliate  by  brutalizing  captive  GIs 
even  more. 

It  was  a  senseless  policy.  Par  from  dla- 
oouraglng  maltreatment,  Washington's  si- 
lence simply  convinced  the  Communists  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  suffer  the 
most  outrageous  atrocities  without  so  much 
as  a  grumble,  fiven  that  mover  of  mountains, 
world  opinion,  was  not  to  be  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  civilized  treatment  of  military 
prisoners.  Mistreatment,  as  a  consequence 
continued  undiminished. 

The  new  policy  began  to  surface  last  May, 
when  Defense  Secretary  Laird  called  a  press 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
that  Hanoi  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conventions 
on  prisoner-of-war  treatment.  North  Viet- 
nam claims  to  treat  U.S.  prisoners  humanely, 
the  secretary  said.  "I  am  distressed,"  he 
added,  "by  the  fact  that  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  this  Is  not  the  case." 

But  the  new  administration  did  not  stop 
with  a  single  press  conference — or  even  a 
dozen  press  conferences.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ing public  statements,  both  Pentagon  and 
State  Department  officials  have  met  privately 
with  the  families  of  captured  servicemen  to 
remind  them  of  Washington's  concern.  More 
Important  still,  Secretary  Laird  has  briefed 
the  U.S.  eimbassadors  to  England  and  Belgium 
and  asked  them  to  solicit  support  from  Euro- 
pean governments. 

Hanoi  may  resist  these  pressures,  but  at 
at  least  some  pressure  Is  being  applied.  This 
alone  should  accomplish  something.  Por  one 
thing,  the  brutality  of  the  enemy  Is  laid  bare; 
and  for  another,  Washington  has  begun  to 
discharge  its  moral  obligation  to  Its  serv- 
icemen In  Vietnam — those  already  captured 
and  those  asked  to  run  the  risk. 

That  isnt  all.  It  is  possible  to  detect  In 
the  new  approach  to  the  prisoner  problem 
an  underlying  shift  in  Washington's  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Communists.  Those  were 
the  governments  of  England  and  Belgium, 
friendly  nations,  whose  Interest  Secretary 
Laird  sought  to  enlist. 

Previously  It  had  been  Washington's  prac- 
tice to  slip  notes  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
when  some  unruly  Communist  got  out  of 
hand.  Top  Johnson  administration  officials. 
bemused  by  the  boss'  talk  of  building  bridges 
eastward,  halfway  expected  the  Kremlin  to 
ball  us  out  of  Vietnam — so  they  hinted — 
until  well  after  the  Czech  Invasion. 

All  this  has  changed.  Secretary  Laird  talks 
tough  on  prisoner  mistreatment.  Two  Soviet 
correspondents  are  ordered  out  of  the  country 
in  a  tlt-for-tat  response  to  Soviet  expulsion 
of  two  American  Newsmen.  Nixon  wants — 
actually  wants — the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
as  a  defense  against  the  Russians,  not  the 
safe-to-hate  Chinese  (McNamara's  excuse). 
If  this  keeps  up,  we  may  get  a  prisoner  ex- 
change and  the  Communists  may  learn  to 
treat  the  United  States  with  new  respect. 


HUBERT  F.  T.inr 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Dixie 
Business,  a  magazine  published  in  De- 
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catur,  Oa.,  Is  celebrating  Its  40th  anni- 
versary this  jrear.  During  this  time.  It 
has  had  but  one  editor,  the  Honorable 
Hubert  F.  Lee.  His  achievement  was  rec- 
ognized^ in  Atlanta,  where  he  appeared 
on  a  television  news  program.  In  answer 
to  a  question  regarding  which  article  he 
thought  best  of  all  the  ones  he  had 
printed,  Mr.  Lee  chose  one  from  1930, 
dealing  with  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  and 
demonstrating  remarkable  foresight. 

Mr.  Lee  has  had  a  remarkable  life,  as 
a  column  from  the  Atlanta  Times  indi- 
cates. It  deals  with  a  trip  Mr.  Lee  once 
took  down  Peachtree  Street  in  Atlanta 
with    'Buffalo  Bill"  Cody. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lee's  article  on  Georgia  Power  and 
Frank  Veale's  column  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Dixie  Bxislness,  March  1930] 
Georgia    Power   Co. 
(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 

A  majority  of  Georgians  know  that  the 
Georgia  Power  Company  provides  electrical 
service  in  approximately  300  Georgia  com- 
munities and  operates  street  railway  systems 
m  several  of  the  larger  cities.  They  likewise 
are  aware  that  in  the  larger  cities,  as  well  as 
In  some  60  odd  others,  the  Company  main- 
tains retail  stores  for  the  sale  of  a  wide  var- 
iety of  electrical  appliances;  and  that  a  rap- 
idly growing  network  of  rural  power  lines 
is  being  extended  Into  agricultural  areas  of 
the  state. 

But  one  of  the  most  beneficial  services 
rendered  to  the  state  as  a  whole  by  the  Com- 
pany remains  unknown  to  a  large  proportion 
of  even  those  citizens  living  in  the  territory 
served  by  the  Company's  lines. 

This  is  the  activity  of  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  the  organization,  which  is  main- 
tained solely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
large  Industries  to  Georgia.  New  industries 
have  brought  to  Georgia  in  recent  years  new 
capital  investments  running  into  millions 
of  dollars,  have  provided  employment  for 
thousands  of  persons,  have  created  spot  mar- 
kets for  Georgia  products,  and  have  in- 
creased general  prosperity,  and  the  Georgia 
Power  Company's  advertising  in  national 
publications  and  Its  personal  solicitation  of 
industrial  prospects  are  generally  recognized 
as  having  been  a  factor  In  bringing  this  to 
pass. 

The  Company  is  quite  candid  In  stating 
that  Its  efforts  to  aid  in  stimulating  indus- 
trial development  of  the  state  are  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  its  own  busi- 
ness, both  In  additional  revenues  received 
from  the  new  industries  for  electrical  serv- 
ice and  in  added  business  resulting  from  the 
Increase  In  general  prosperity.  The  Company 
can  grow  and  branch  plants  in  other  sec- 
tions, supplies  them  with  accurate  detailed 
Information  about  Georgia's  advantages  and 
about  specific  Industrial  sites  In  the  state, 
and  answers  a  large  number  of  Inquiries 
resulting  from  the  Company's  advertising. 

This  advertising  has  been  published  regu- 
larly for  the  past  several  years  in  national 
publications  selected  as  the  best  mediums 
through  which  to  present  Georgia's  story 
to  the  nation's  big  executives.  The  adver- 
tising Is  devoted  to  interesting  facts  and 
figures  about  Georgia's  attractions  to  Indus- 
tries and  It  mentions  the  Company  and  its 
services  Incidentally.  In  addition,  booklets 
and  othu-  literature  about  Georgia  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Company  and  sent  to  a  se- 
lected list. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Atlanta  office. 
Inspections  and  engineering  surveys  have 
been  made  of  many  Industrial  sites  In  the 
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SSbrbS"^  :^r.::^:^Z^^:!!.'^J'^.     ^:^-^  Bm  came  to  town  and  there  ^ 


July  10,  1969     I     July  10,  1969 


poaalble  btt  of  Information  bearing  on  the 
desirability  of  piurtlculap  section*  and  sites 
Whether  It  be  potentlaUy  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, or  the  location  of  a  textile  miU.  tire- 
fabric  concern  or  road  material  organization, 
expert  Information  pertinent  to  the  peculiar 
accesaibiUty  and  avalUbiUty  is  gathered, 
filed  and  furnished  to  the  New  York  office, 
which  acts  as  "contact"  bureau  for  the  Com- 
pany, Interviewing  executives  of  leading  in- 
dustries, supplying  prompt  Information  re- 
quested and  arranging  for  personal  tours  of 
Inspection  of  the  sites  recommended. 

To  the  inquiring  Industrial  executive  in 
the  North  or  East,  the  department's  repre- 
sentatives do  not  merely  point  out  that 
this  section  or  that  site  would  be  a  suitable 
location  for  a  contemplated  plant.  Their 
informatlcwi  Includes  all  the  facts  about  lo- 
calities which  already  have  been  investi- 
gated thoroiighly  and  indexed,  the  mineral 
content  of  the  water  supply,  the  educational 
faciUties,  avaUabiUty  of  labor,  cost  of  con- 
struction, availability  and  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials, nearness  of  markets,  rail  and  part 
faciUtles,  average  rainfall — even  the  ex- 
pected number  of  days  of  sun-shiny  weather 
during  a  year. 

.  Tet  pa  effort  is  made  to  publicize  Georgia 
heyoDc^  lifi  natural  and  developed  resources. 
KI  Dorado  yams  are  not  spun  to  entice  In- 


a  wonderful  parade  with  horses,  cowboys  and 
Indians,  stagecoaches  and  wild  steers." 

"I  went  up  to  Buffalo  Bill  at  the  start  of  the 
parade  and  shook  hands  with  him  and  asked 
Buffalo  BiU  if  be  would  let  me  ride  with 
him." 

"He  let  me — and  never  have  I  been  so 
thrilled  as  I  was  during  that  Buffalo  Bill 
parade  down  Peach  tree  Street." 

Mr.  Lee  remembers  that  a  wildly  enthusias- 
tic crowd  turned  out  that  great  day  in 
Atlanta,  comparable  to  the  crowds  that  wel- 
comed Lindbergh  back  from  his  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  to  Paris. 

"Buffalo  Bill  got  a  hero's  welcome,"  the 
Dixie  Business  editor  recalled.  What  im- 
pressed the  boy  of  11  years  back  then  was  his 
kindness.  "He  was  as  enthusiastic  about 
asking  me  to  ride  with  him  as  I  was  about 
riding." 

"I  rode  all  the  way  down  Peach  tree  and  out 
Whitehall  right  next  to  Buffalo  Bill.  He 
looked  like  the  WUd  West  in  person.  He 
looked  like  a  Kentucky  colonel,  the  best  of 
the  West." 

Buffalo  Bill  even  lert  the  happy  youngsters 
hold  the  reins  to  the  horses.  "I'll  never  for- 
get that  day,"  Mr.  Lee  reminisced.  "And  for 
years  to  come  I  basked  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  Buffalo  Bill." 

Right  next  to  the  memory  of  Buffalo  Bill  In 


(a)  0  percent 34 

(b)  26  percent I.II"  24 

(c)  60  percent lllll"  40 

(d)  100  percent "IIIIIZI  12 

4.  (a)  Should  the  surtax  be  oonUniied  for 
ana  year  beycnd  June  30th  in  ocder  to  bal- 
once  the  budget,  or 

Tea 

No 


43 
57 


(b)  dbould  the  surtax  be  discontinued  and 
cutbacks  be  made  in  Federal  programs  to 
cover  the  loss  from  the  surtax? 


Yea 
No  - 


85 
15 


6.  Do  you  agree  with  the  admlnlstnvtlon's 
decision  to  enforce  the  law  to  terminate  fi- 
nancial aastotance  to  oollege  students  found 
guilty  of  disrupting  school  activities? 

Yes 

No 


96 

4 


to  meet  a  train  with  a  load  of  watermelons. 

"I  would  unload  them  for  a  quarter — and 
all  the  watermelons  I  could  eat." 


CURRENT  NATIONAL  ISSUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


ft^rfl*°  "^L^  ""•  '**^  ""^^'y  ^  °'°8  Mr.  Lee's  mind  are  the  days  when  he  used 
Its  confines  with  nimibers.  Permanence  01 
establishment  Is  sought,  with  an  eye  to  the 
greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  in- 
dustries which  place  their  faith  in  the  Em- 
pire State  at  the  South. 

These  activities  have  elicited  widespread 
comment  by  editors,  advertising  executives 
and  industrial  groups. 

"The  Georgia  Power  Company,"  says  the 
Trl-County  Advertiser  of  Clarkesvllle,  Ga.,  in 
a  recent  editorial,  "Is  rendering  a  service  to 
this  state  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  It  Is  taking  a  burden  off  the 
shoulders  of  himdreds  of  communities  who 
'would  like  to  invite"  Industry  to  their  par- 
ticular localities,  but  these  communities, 
lacking  the  concerted  effort  of  their  citizens 
and  often  because  the  faUure  of  civic  orga- 
nizations to  prepare  data  and  properly  dis- 
tribute It.  take  no  action  toward  the  up- 
btiUding  of  their  town  or  coimty." 

TTiat  excerpt  Is  typical  of  more  than  a 
score  of  recently  published  editorials  in  varl 


8.  Do  you  favor  the  abolition  of  the  elec 
toral  ooUege  and  the  Section  of  the  Presl 
dent  and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote? 

Yes  

No ""Ill" 

7.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18 
years? 

Yes 

No 


85 
15 


33 
67 


8.  Would  you  favor  a  oonstitutianal  amend- 
memt  which  would  give  the  Congress  the  au- 
thorlty,  by  a  two-tlUrd  vote,  to  override  a 
Supreme  Court  decision? 


Yee 
No  _ 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  I 
send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constituents 
wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  current 
national  issues.  I  have  found  that  most 
of  the  people  In  the  district  like  this 


70 

30 

9.  As  a  part  of  a  general  revision  of  our  tax 
laws,  would  you  favor  my  proposal  to  incivase 
the  Income  tax  exempt  per  individual  from 
WOO  to  $1,000? 


Yes 
No  - 


- 93 

— 7 

10.  Would  you  favor  a  oonotitutlonal 
amendment  making  preeldemtial  primaries 
mandatory  In  all  50  States? 

Yes 

No ■ 


74 

26 


11.  Do  you  approve  of  the  adminlstraiUon's 


method  of  expressing  themselves  and  not 
SI?  w^^T?.'^,"^^  ^****  "*^""*^  °^     only  do  they  complete  the  questiSn^    de^ii^  ^"ci'STc^JtSiT/or^'^S^' 
S:  cZna^v  "^^  '^''"•^  department  of     but  they  use  the  back  side  to  comment     and  to  JLf^u^SSon?ve?S^  r^^ 

on  other  matters  not  specifically  listed.     ^  centers  to  the  Department  of  Labor? 

I  have  Just  finished  tabulating  this  year's    Yes 

returns  and  I  would  like  to  call  them    No 

to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 

House.  They  are  as  follows: 
[Results  m  percent] 
1.  Should    President    NUon    faU    in    his 


the  company. 

In  1928  capital  investment  in  the  section 
of  OeorgU  served  by  the  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany as  represented  by  the  establishment  in 
the  state  of  outside  Induatrles  and  expan- 
sion of  others  amounted  to  •12,190,000  Plg- 
iires  oompUed  In  January  of  the  present  year 
ahow  that  during  1929  fourteen  now  Indus- 
tries were  established  or  announcement  of 


intention  to  e^ta^^i^t^Ttem^^^i^     l^'^'^l  ''""T  ^  ''^'^  ^'^  '°  *»"**»  ^»**- 
by  the  Georgla.Power  company"^  S;     T)"=ilThfZ^ states    puU    Its 


73 

27 

12.  Are  you  satisfied  or  dlssatdsfled  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  executed  the 
office  of  President  during  his  first  3  months? 

Satisfied   77 

Dissatisfied "~"1111Z~~"    23 


tlon.  six  large  Industries  already  located  in  consequences? 


the  territory  spent  $7,200,000  In  expansion     Yes 43 


SENATOR  GORE  ON  McGEE 
REPORT 


No 


52 


programs  dxiring  the  year,  bringing  the  total 

?9=^^Wiri^'aSoTrtSL^nVw"'l?drtrir     ,  (b)  Should  additional  military  pressure  be 
employment  will  be  orovid^S  ?*,  7  ool™^.'     brought  to  bear  on  North  Vietnam  In  an  ef- 
fort to  force  a  military  victory? 


l^k,V^^  *°**^  annual  payroU  aggregating 

so, 010,000. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Times,  July  14,  1964] 

Atlanta^  Rxmkmwcts  His  Rrox  With  Bvtwum 

BnxiK  1911 

(By  Frank  Veale) 

When  Buffalo  BUI  swaggered  Into  Atlanta 
and  paraded  his  prancing  horses  down  Peach- 
tree  Street  in  1911,  Hubert  Lee,  editor  of 
Dixie  Business  here,  got  the  "greatest  thrlU 
In  his  life." 

"I  wiU  never  forget  that  day,"  recaUed  Mr. 


Yes 
No 


80 
20 


2.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's  de- 
clslon  to  build  a  limited  antl-baUlstlc-mlssile 
defense  system  to  protect  our  own  missile 
sites? 


Yes 

No  . 


65 
35 


3.  The  space  program  is  now  costing  $3,- 
877,520,000  per  year.  In  view  of  our  many  do- 
mestic needs,  should  this  program  be  cut 
back  by  (check  one) : 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TXMMCssn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  the  text  of  an  in- 
terview conducted  by  Mr.  Prank  McGee 
of  NBC. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  McOiz.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the 
factors  that  have  led  to  the  doubting  and 
mistrust  of  the  military? 


Senator  Ooax.  Like  most  of  our  problems, 
this  one  has  crept  up  on  us;  and  once  we've 
opened  our  eyes  to  It  we're  surprised  at  how 
large  It  is  and  why  we  were  not  concerned 
about  it  before.  I  bellers  tbrat  nutjor  fMton 
have  conspired  to  cause  the  people  to  open 
their  eyes,  maybe  several  but  three  come  to 
mind.  One,  the  mlsaseessment,  the  miscalcu- 
lations, the  false  predictions  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  the  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people  Involved  in  that.  Num- 
ber two  there  has  been  a  rash  of  very  small 
Items  which  even  small  children  can  grasp, 
uh,  like  a  fuse  that  the  ordinary  citizen  can 
buy  for  nineteen  cents,  costing  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  In  military  procure- 
ment. This  Is  not  an  actual  example  but 
typical  of  a  whole  rash,  hundreds  of  such 
items   coming    to   light. 

And,  then,  on  the  top  of  this  has  been  the 
shocker  of  the  A.B.M.  issue,  the  question  of 
Antl-balllstic  missile  deployment.  Only  a 
year  ago,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  say- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  that  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  country,  that  A.B.M.'s 
be  deployed  around  our  cities,  that  our  big 
cities  be  defended.  And  then,  suddenly,  be- 
cause of  some  political  commotion  around 
Boston  and  Chicago  and  Seattle,  there  was 
a  decision  that  this  was  very  unwise.  Now 
the  security  of  the  country  depended  upon — 
depended  absolutely  upon — deployment  of 
A3.M.'8  around  two  missile  sites  in  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota.  Well,  it  seemed  ri- 
diculous. 

And  all  of  these  things  (plus  I'm  sure 
others  that  do  not  come  readily  to  mind) 
have  conspired  to  shock  the  people  into 
opening  their  eyes  and  looking  at  this 
thing,  and  there  they  see  this  enormous  prob- 
lem, the  great  imbalance  and  political  pres- 
sure, that  culmination  of  Industry,  of  Con- 
gressmen's political  interests,  of  Senators' 
political  Interests  and  communities'  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  the  military  with  a  big 
military  combine  and  promotions  and  rank, 
cost-plus  contracts,  big  profits,  all  of  which 
go  to  make  up  this  enormous  problem  of 
the  industrial-military  complex,  and  Its 
great  political  influence,  and  the  threat  to 
the  nation's  economy,  and  to  the  nation's 
priorities. 

Mr.  McOek.  Now  Senators,  I've  heard  a 
lot  of  people  question  things  like  where 
they  will  liave  a  mountain  In  Vietnam  and 
then  they'll  kill  fifty  guys  taking  It,  two 
days  later  abandon  it.  In  the  flrst  Instance 
they  said  it  was — It  had  great  strategic  value, 
because  It  over-looked  a  valley  used  as  an 
infiltration  route.  Two  days  later  they  said 
it  doesn't  have  that  value  anjonore. 

Senator  Gore.  WeU,  people  have  been  dis- 
turbed about  what  Is  called  strategy  one  day 
and  tactics  another,  or  maybe  two  days  later 
an  objective  that  had  no  real  military  value. 
The  bill  which  today  must  be  taken  becatise 
it  over-looks  a  valley,  is  abandoned.  A  week 
later,  the  hill's  still  there,  the  valley's  stUl 
there,  only  the  dead  have  been  removed. 
There  seems  to  be  sort  of  a  ^xjrtlng  ele- 
ment involved.  We  take  this  hill;  why?  be- 
cause Vietnamese  boys  are  up  there  and  we 
can  kill  'em,  and  It'll  be  a  great  military 
victory,  because  we  can  kill  more  of  them 
than  they  can  kill  of  us.  We  have  greater 
fire  power.  But  one  wonders,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  come  to  wonder,  is  this  a 
sound  strategy?  is  "search-and-destroy"  the 
road  to  peace  in  Vietnam?  Are  the  losses 
of  lives  worth  the  taking  of  these  hills?  Is 
such  killing  in  Itself  a  Justifiable  means  to 
an  end? 

Mr.  McOke.  And  then,  sir,  the  whcde  Idea 
that  somehow  in  the  last  decade  people  seem 
to  perceive  that  world  communism  Is  no 
longer  a  monolith.  And  from  tills,  perhaps, 
they  conclude  tliat  communism  doesnt  pose 
as  grave  a  tlireat  as  it  once  did  to  us,  do  you 
think  there's  any  validity  in  clUng  that  as  a 
reason? 
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Senator  Goax.   Communism  has  been  an 
abiding,  deep,   emotional,   political   motiva- 
tion in  our  country  for  a  long,  long  time. 
It's,  it's  something  which  all  of  us  instlnc- 
Uvely  dislike.   (I  say  nearly  aU  of  us— per- 
haps  ninety-nine   and   nine-tenths  percent 
of  us.)  And  yet,  it  has  caused  us  to  become 
obsessed— our  fear  of  it,  our  dislike  of  it  our 
reaction  to  its  threat.  Now  we  see  that  Com- 
munism Is  deeply  split,  the  two  great  pop- 
ulous Communist  powers  denouncing  each 
other  with   vehemence.   We  see  revisionism 
witliin    the   Communists.    It's   no   longer   a 
monolithic,  solid,  anti-democratic  bloc.  And 
then,  when  we  see  on  television,  hear  on  the 
radio,  and  see  In  the  newspapers  day  after 
day  that  so  many  hundred  Communists  were 
killed  in  Vietnam,  many  thoughtful  people, 
who  realize  that  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  these  Vietnamese  present  youths  are 
illiterate,   wonder  if  they  are  actual  Com- 
munists. Karl  Marx;  Dow  Kapital  is  a  rather 
complicated,   technical   book;    Indeed,  Com- 
munism Is  a  sophisticated  political  doctrine. 
How    many    of    these    illiterate    Vietnamese 
that  we've  killed  have  made  an  Intellectual 
conunltment  to  Conununlsm?  Perhaps  they 
know  which  side  they're  on,  they  know  which 
side  they're  fighting  on,  at  least,  but  are  they 
in  fact  Conununists,  as  we  are  told  from  day 
to  day,  and  many  people  have  asked  me  that, 
and  wondered,  and  they  wonder  if  "nto,  whom 
we've  been  aiding,  is  the  threat  to  democracy 
that  any  Communist  is  regarded  by — was  re- 
garded, say  by  the  Joe  McCarthy  school    If 
so,  why  do  we  aid  him?  So  this  has  created 
a  great  amount  of  questioning  in  the  public 
mind,  and  they  wonder. 

Mr.  McGee.  What  role,  if  any,  lias  the  stu- 
dent-campus movement  abreast,  upheaval, 
played  in  the  developing  doubts  about  the 
military? 

Senator  Gore.  I  have  been,  for  the  past 
three  years,  on  the  lecture  circuit  of  Amer- 
ican coUeges  and  universities  a  great  deal. 
My  son  is  a  senior  in  college  this  year.  So, 
I've  been  very  close  to  the  student  body,  as 
close  as  one  of  my  generation  could  be,  I 
think.  I  have  sensed  the  alienation,  I've 
sensed  the  rejection  of  the  body  politic,  I've 
heard  them  question— I've  had  them  ques- 
tion me  about  our  values.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  we've  gone  to  seed  on  materialism,  that 
we  somehow  lost  our  way  and  have  come  to 
give  premium  for  brawn  over  brain.  This  has 
had  a  big  effect,  and  'though  the  coimtry 
has  been  exasperated  at  violence  on  our  cam- 
puses, nonetheles  dont  forget  that  these 
millions  of  college  youths  who  have  not  been 
rioting  go  home  on  Easter,  go  home  at 
Christmas,  and  they  take  home  to  their 
parents  the  questions  and  the  doubts  which 
my  son  has  brought  to  me.  And  in  the  homes 
of  millions  and  millions  of  people,  have  been 
planted  sincere  questions  and  doubts  about 
our  priorities,  about  our  values,  about  our 
policies.  This  has  had,  I  think,  a  very  deep 
effect  upon  America. 

Mr.  McOee.  What  role  do  you  think  critics 
such  as  yourself.  Senator  Pulbrtght,  Senator 
Proxmire,  Kennedy  (you  know  the  group 
that  I'm  talking  of).  In  your  actions  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  debates  that  you've  had 
there  and  the  Issues  you've  raised,  what  role 
do  you  think  you  may  have  played  In  bring- 
ing this  question  to  the  fore? 

Senator  Gobe.  The  Senate  has  been  play- 
ing more  nearly  its  Constitutional  role  in 
the  last  four  years  than.  I  think,  has  been 
the  case  for  a  long  time.  You  may  recall  when 
we  started  the  deb — the  hearings  on  the 
Vietnam  War  issue,  I  made  a  statement, 
which  appeared  to  many  people  brash,  on 
the  very  first  day  of  that  hearing.  I  said  that 
we  had  been  unable  to  reach  President  John- 
son, that  we  were  undertaking  to  go  over 
the  head  of  the  President  to  the  American 
people.  In  order  to  reach  the  President.  Well, 
the  President,  as  you  know,  has,  um,  many 
uh,  vm,  ail  Presidents,  in  recent  years,  have 
had  a  habit  of  going  over  the  heads  of  the 
Congress  to  the  people.  This  was  the  first 
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time  that  the  Congress  had  attempted  to  go 
over  the  head  of  the  President  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  did  so,  in  the  Committee's 
hearing  on  the  Vietnam  war  issue.  I  will 
leave  to  the  American  people  to  determine 
the  profoundness  of  the  effect,  the  educa- 
tional value,  the  Influence  on  policy,  the  In- 
fluence upon  Presidential  poUttcs,  the  inten- 
sive Influence  upon  President  Johnson  him- 
self, of  those  hearings. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  example:  The 
A.B.M.  Issue.  I  have  been  Involved  In  this  for 
more  than  two  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Disarmament  Sub-committee.  Because  It  in- 
volved so  many  secrets,  I  held  the  flrst  hearing 
in  secret.  There  was  very  little  public  debate. 
We  lost  the  issue  on  the  floor  with  not  very 
much  public  attention.  Here  it  was  changed, 
and  came  this  time  even  larger.  80  I  decided, 
and  my  committee  agreed  with  me,  that  we 
should  Involve  the  public  In  this  Issue.  After 
all,  it  is  their  country,  it  Is  their  money,  and 
we  are  a  democracy.  So  we  got  together  ex- 
perts, scholars,  men  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity on  iKJth  sides  of  the  issue  and  pro- 
ceeded to  have  public  hearings.  Television 
found  them  Interesting,  the  public  found 
them  engrossing,  and  we  have  had  now  a 
wide-spread  national  debate  into  every  liv- 
ing room  and  around  every  coffee  table  about 
the  A.B.M.  Issue.  It's  been  of  tremendous 
educational  value.  The  outcome  is  uncertain, 
but  the  i>eople  know  more  about  It  and 
they've  been  Involved  in  an  issue.  And  I 
think  this  is  a  milestone  in  our  democracy. 
No  longer  will  we  run  from  public  debate  or 
public  hearings  on  a  technical  question  be- 
cause of  its  technicality,  because  of  its  com- 
plicity. We  have  taken  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  and  have  aroused  the  public  and 
involved  the  public  In  this  debate. 

Mr.  BfcOEE.  One  further  question  on  this 
general  area.  Senator.  I  wonder  what  effect, 
if  any,  you  tliink  the  campaign  for  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  Senators  Kennedy,  and 
McGovem,  and  McCarthy  may  have  had  in 
contributing  to  this,  uh,  casting  doubt  on 
the  omnipotence  of  the — of  the — military. 

Senator  Gore.  The  Presidential  campaigns 
of  last  year  for  the  Presidential  nominations 
as  well  as  for  the  office  itself,  stirred  the 
American  people  deeply.  The  debate  brought 
to  light  serious  questions  of  policy,  funda- 
mental contests  of  views.  Senator  McCarthy, 
in  his  campaign  in  New  Hampshire,  alerted 
the  entire  country  to  the  existence  of  unrest 
and  frustration  of  the  Vietnam  war  Issue. 
The  late  Senator  Kennedy's  campaign  showed 
that  this  unrest  went  to  the  working  cIcms, 
to  the  students.  The  campaign  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Humphrey  was  a  divisive  one. 
Though  President  Nixon  did  not  take  spe- 
cific— many  very  specific  positions  on  issues, 
the  fact  that  he  could  run  this  kind  of  a 
floater  type,  gumshoe  campaign  and  win 
made  many  people  wonder  if  something 
wasn't  basically  In  error  in  our  democracy. 
Why  could  a  man  win  without  uklng  affirm- 
ative positions?  The  answer  many  people 
came  up  with  Is  this  Is  negativism,  this  Is 
nihilism,  this  is  doubt;  this  Is  not  con- 
fidence, this  Is  fear.  And  we're  groping  for 
answers  to  that  right  now. 

Mr.  MoGee.  Now  I'd  like  to  get  into  the 
second  large  area  of  questioning.  And  I 
realize  this  Is  asking  you  to  crystal  ball  a 
little  bit,  but  we  must  raise  it.  And  that  Is 
how  do  you  think  this  issue  will  be  resolved? 
Will  the  supporters  of  the  mlUtary  establish- 
ment win  or  will  the  opponents,  or  say  the 
critics  of  it,  win?  How  do  you  think  It  will 
be  resolved?  Who  will  win  It? 

Senator  Gobx.  The  Issue  on  the  size,  the 
magnitude,  the  danger  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government,  of  the  Industrial-military 
complex  has  been  Joined.  The  ABM  issue  has 
been  the  touchstone.  The  ABM  Issue  in  and 
of  Itself  is  Important,  but  It  has  a  symbolic 
value  far  greater.  If  those  of  us  who  oppose 
what  we  regard  as  an  unsound,  unwise,  un- 
necessary expensive  wea{>ons  system  win  In 
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thU  liutance.  then  we  will  have  won  a  his- 
toric battle.  It  win  be  but  the  first  one.  If 
we  win  this  one,  we  will  win  again  and  again 
and  again.  And  the  contractors,  the  military, 
the  manufacturers,  the  people  who  have  an 
interest,  economic,  political,  career-wise,  and 
the  people  who  have  sympathies  with  this 
group,  know  that  this  Is  a  showdown  battle. 
They,  too,  luow  that  If  they  lose  on  this  one, 
they  win  lose  again  and  again  and  again. 
Becaiise,  actually,  the  contest  U  between  the 
greed  and  the  ambition,  however  sincere  It 
may  be  In  many  Instances,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  this,  the  many  components  of  the 
IndustrJal-mllltary  complex,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  many  needs  of  the  people  on  the 
other. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  at  issue  here  a 
choice  of  priorities.  What  is  more  Important 
in  our  society,  better  education  or  better 
tnlseiles? 

Mr.  McGes.  Now  lets — let's  suppose  that 
the  supporters  of  the  military  lose,  in  the 
context  we  are  taUOng  about.  There  are  many 
who  have  Issued  warnings  that  this  will 
have  a  very  grave  effect  on  our  national 
security.  I'd  Uke  for  you  to  comment  on  that 
point,  if  you  would.  What  effect  would  it 
have  on  national  security,  should  they  lose? 
Senator  Oorz.  The  security  of  our  country 
is  pararammt  with  all  of  us.  I  think  it's  been 
8' little -too  fashionable  in  certain  circles 
this  year  to  assume  that  only  the  President 
or  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
primary  responsibiUty  for  the  security  of 
our  country.  This  is  the  primary  responsi- 
biUty of  every  Congressman,  every  Senator, 
as  well  as  the  President.  What  is  security? 
How  do  we  vouch  it  safe? 

I  don't  think  that  it  can  be  measured 
alone  in  weaponry,  in  military  might.  Some 
people  say  that  might  makes  right.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  right  makes  might.  We 
can  be  no  stronger  In  the  world  than  we 
are  at  home.  Our  miUtarlsm,  our  excessive 
mlssllry,  our  excessive  reUance  upon  force 
as  the  arbiter  of  issues,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will,  if  continued,  threaten  to  de- 
stroy us  within.  We  need  to  be  sound,  pro- 
gressive, liberal,  tolerant,  educated,  humane 
and  compassionate  at  home,  in  order  to  be 
strong  and  influential  abroad.  This  is  real 
security. 

Mr.  McGee.  By  the  same  token,  the  same 
people  are  worried  about  the  effect  It  would 
have  on.  our  allies.  Could  you  comment  on 
that? 

Senator  Qore.  The  United  States  has  allies. 
I'm  not  sure  that  we  have  as  many  genuine 
allies  now  as  we  have  had-  heretofore.  But 
leadership  in  the  world  Is  composed  of  two 
things:  power  and  affinity,  affinity  of  views, 
of  Interests,  of  Ideals.  We  have  the  power, 
economic  and  military.  And  If  we  lacked  a 
weapons  system,  the  world  will  know  that 
American  Industry,  American  ingenuity, 
American  technology  and  American  resources 
could  soon  produce  to  meet  the  need  of 
any  material  matter. 

The  thing  in  greatest  question  now  Is 
that  of  an  affinity  with  our  spirit,  with  our 
idealism,  with  the  goodness  which  we  feel 
we  have,  but  Which  many  of  them  have 
come  to  doubt. 

Mr.  McGee.  They  also  say  that  this  would 
represent  a  retreat  from  our  respoDslbilities 
around  the  world  and  that  we  would  have 
to  radically  reorder  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Senator  Oose.  A  reduction  In  armaments, 
a  reduction  in  number  of  men  in  imlform,  a 
reduction  in  Air  Force,  a  reduction  in  naval 
might,  would  in  fact  cause  us  to  thin  out 
our  presence.  It  creates  problems.  But  with 
the  inability  to  be  everywhere  with  enough 
to  solve  by  force  all  problems,  whatever  they 
are,  wherever  they  are,  whenever  they  arise, 
forces  us  to  choose.  We  must  choose  on  the 
basU  of  priorities.  What  are  the  things  most 
important?  I  think  things  of  the  spirit,  the 
things  less  material  than  more  of  material. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  not  have 
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force.  It  must  be  a  mobile  force.  It  must  be 
a  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  when- 
ever ovu"  vital  seciu^ty  interests  are  involved, 
but  only  when  our  vital  security  Interests 
are  Involved  should  we  use  force.  Otherwise, 
we  should  help  the  people  help  themselves 
with  our  aid  programs;  we  should  encour- 
age them  with  cultural  exchange,  with  ed- 
ucational aids.  We  should  lead  them  by  spirit 
and  precept  and  principle,  not  try  to  use 
our  force  to  bring  about  the  changes  which 
we  think  may  be  right. 

Mr.  McOee.  And  act\ially  one  of  the  big- 
gest questions  of  all  is  if  it  is  severely  cut 
back,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  our 
domestic  policies  and  problems? 

Senator  Oork.  A  large  cutback  in  economic 
8p>endlng  lor  the  military,  for  armaments, 
would  have  a  large  effect  upon  our  econoniy. 
It  might  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
our  economy  if  we  act  wisely.  For  instance, 
during  the  last  several  months,  the  number 
of  new  homes  started  has  been  dropping, 
dropping,  dropping.  Meanwhile,  the  number 
of  new  family  formations  has  been  going  up 
and  up  and  up.  Unless  somehow  we  begin  to 
start  more  new  home  construction,  we  face 
In  the  near  future  a  severe  housing  shortage. 
Of  course,  other  countries,  such  as  Russia, 
has  an  enormous  housing  shortage.  Such  a 
shortage  is  not  known  in  America.  It  may 
become  known  in  America  unless  we  can 
organize  our  economy  and  our  poUcles  so 
that  funds  and  materials  and  labor  will  be 
available  to  build  homes.  This  is  but  one 
example. 

We  have  so  many  postponed  needs  in  our 
national  life  that  if  at  the  same  time  we 
reduce  our  expenditures  for  the  military,  we 
give  priority  to  those  pentup  demands,  the 
solution  of  those  problems  that  cry  out  for 
solution,  conununity  facilities,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  water  systems,  recreation 
areas,  better  health,  education  and  welfare, 
more  homes,  both  private  enterprise  and 
public  enterprise,  I  think  that  we  could 
have  a  healthier  economy.  Indeed  a  booming 
economy,  if  we  would  but  use  our  resources 
on  things  that  we  need  at  home,  rather  than 
to  go  excessively  to  military  expenditures. 

Mr.  McGee.  Senator,  do  you  sense  the  mood 
of  the  country  as  being  one  that  would  sup- 
port the  kind  of  approach  you  Just  outlined? 
Senator  Qore.  The  sentiment  in  the  coun- 
try might  very  well  oppose  large  programs 
of  economic — large  economic  expenditures 
to  solve  our  problems  at  home.  This  is  a — 
this  is  a  political  battle  which  we  would 
have  to  fight.  But  America  is  accustomed  to 
fighting  political  battles.  And  I  would  think 
in  the  end  that  the  needs  of  the  people  would 
be  met. 

Mr.  McGee.  One  final  question  on  this  area. 
Some  have  expressed  concern  that,  should 
the  military  lose  this  contest,  it  would  have 
a  very  deleterious  affect  on  the  morale  of  the 
professional  military  soldier  and  officer.  Could 
you  comment  on  that  for  me? 

Senator  Gore.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the 
military  morale.  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
professional — of  the  training  of  professional 
military  officer,  his  morale  is  perhaps  higher 
when  there  Is  a  military  challenge,  when 
there  is  a  mission  to  accomplish.  In  other 
words,  when  he  has  fighting  to  do.  That's 

what  we  train  them  for.  And  I  wouldn't 

I'm  rather  proud  of— of  their  wllUngness  to 
serve,  their  courage,  their  valor.  But  we  can't 
be  foolhardy  In  order  to  keep  their  morale  up. 
We  must  have  wise  poUcies,  and  their  pur- 
pose, their  duty,  is  to  serve  that  poUcy,  not 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  McGee.  Now  one  final  question.  Sen- 
ator. Let's  suppose  that  the  mUltary  does 
not  win  In  this  and  the  country  elects  to 
go  in  a  different  direction  than  it  has  gone 
in  the  past,  what  kind  of  a  judgment  do 
you  think  that  history  would  make  of  such 
a  decision  on  the  part  of  this  country  at 
this  time? 

Senator  Gobe.  I  think  this  country  faces  a 


grave  threat,  a  threat  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  society.  Our  priorities  have  be- 
come unbalanced,  our  values  warped.  If  we 
persist  m  the  solution  of  all  problems,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  force,  by  the  use 
of  force,  then  we  may  very  well  face  funda- 
mental destruction  of  our  values  and  our 
sense  of  values  at  home. 

Mr.  McGee.  And  if  we  elect  to  go  the  other 
way.  sir? 

Senator  Gore.  If  we  are  able  to  right  our 
cottfse,  to  plEtce  emphasis  upon  first  things 
first,  then  I  can  see  for  America  a  broadened 
horizon,  where  Ufe  and  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  Is  more  equitably  available 
for  all.  This  is  the  goal  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers sought.  I  think  it  is  a  goal  for  which 
we  should  search  now. 
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America  recently  received  $100,000  of 
the  funds  for  its  pension  program. 
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Thursday,  Jvly  10,  1969 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  tension  and  strife.  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  to  call  attention  to  a  citizen  who, 
after  a  half  century  of  active  communal 
services,  continues  his  good  deeds  to 
mankind.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  him  as  a  true  ex- 
ample of  a  good  substantial  American. 
I  refer  to  former  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Emil  N.  Baar,  of 
Kings  County. 

Justice  Baar  was  recently  honored  by 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America  "in 
appreciation  of  his  dedicated  efforts  and 
warm  help"  in  securing  $100,000  from  a 
trust  fund  established  by  the  late  Jacob 
SchifT,  philanthropist,  for  use  as  pen- 
sion funds  to  care  for  orthodox  rabbis 
upon  their  retirement. 

Mr.  Schlflf  provided  a  $100,000  fund  to 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations in  1918  for  distribution  among 
various  religious  groups  for  rabbinical 
pensions.  The  trust  funds  have  since  in- 
creased to  about  $250,000.  The  fund  was 
to  be  divided  equally  among  the  reform, 
conservative,  and  orthodox  groups. 

In  1944,  the  portion  held  for  the  reiform 
rabbis  was  paid  over  to  the  rabbinical 
pension  board,  the  pension  arm  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions and  of  the  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations  and  CCAR. 

In  1947,  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
America  established  a  pension  plan  for 
rabbis  of  the  conservative  group.  One- 
half  of  the  balance  of  the  so-called 
Schlflf  fund  was  distributed  to  that  pen- 
sion plan. 

In  1948,  the  Rabbinical  CouncU  of 
America,  representing  the  orthodox 
group  established  a  pension  plan  for  its 
rabbis.  However,  it  was  not  imtil  1966 
that  a  request  was  made  for  its  share  of 
the  Schlflf  fund. 

Justice  Baar,  who  is  honorary  life 
chairman  of  the  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, and  chairman  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  World  Union  for  Pro- 
gressive Judaism,  was  called  upon  to  aid 
In  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  Through 
his  eflforts,  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  THE  ISSU- 
ANCE OP  TEMPORARY  VISAS  TO 
IMMIGRANTS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
will  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1965  to  permit  the  issuance 
of  temporary  visas  to  nonimmigrants 
who  wish  to  enter  the  United  States 
temporarily  under  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment to  perform  services  or  labor. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  relief  for  the  many  American 
housewives  who  wish  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  alien  domestics  in  their  homes, 
and  who  are  finding  that  there  ai«  in- 
creasingly long  delays  before  visa  num- 
bers are  available  for  these  women.  The 
language  of  the  bill  is  broad  enough, 
however,  to  apply  to  other  kinds  of  tem- 
porary employment  as  well. 

I  have  long  believed— and  still  do  be- 
lieve— that  the  major  purpose  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  to 
promote  the  reuniting  of  families.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  think  it  is  unwise  to  permit 
the  use  of  visa  numbers  available  under 
the  law  for  persons  who  are  coming  to 
this  coimtry  to  work  and  who,  in  many, 
if  not  most  cases,  do  not  intend  to  be- 
come permanent  residents.  Thus,  I  would 
hope  that  a  policy  of  temporary  visas, 
unlimited  in  number  and  not  chargeable 
to  the  armual  worldwide  total  or  to  the 
annual  limitation  of  any  given  country, 
would  be  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation  there  is  a  definite 
shortage  of  persons  who  are  willing  to 
work  as  live-in  domestics.  Often,  such 
assistance  is  needed  by  working  mothers 
with  small  children,  or  by  motherless 
families,  or  for  a  variety  of  other  rea- 
sons. The  reasons  are  not  really  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government;  the  fact  is 
that  the  need  exists  and  that  it  fre- 
quently cannot  be  filled  by  day  workers. 
Transportation  in  many  suburban  areas 
is  such  that  it  is  simply  not  feasible  for 
day  workers  to  get  to  jobs  located  oflf 
main  bus  routes.  Families  requiring  live- 
in  domestics  very  often  need  the  reliable 
services  of  a  person  known  to  and 
trusted  by  their  children  when  the  par- 
ents are  not  home  in  the  evening. 

Briefly,  my  bill  provides  for  a  new  cate- 
goi-y  K  under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  This 
category  would  define  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant "an  alien  having  a  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  which  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  who  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  under  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment to  perform  services  or  labor- 
other  than  services  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (H)  of  this  paragraph." 

Such  aliens  would  be  subject  to  three 
conditions  for  the  issuance  of  a  tempo- 
rary visa: 
Hrst,  they  must  be  in  possession  of  a 
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contract  for  raaployment  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  year.  Such  contract  would 
be  renewable,  for  periods  aggregating  no 
more  than  5  years.  In  other  words,  these 
temporary  visas  would  be  for  no  more 
than  5  years,  and  if  the  ahen  then  wished 
to  become  a  permanent  resident,  he 
would  have  to  follow  the  procedures  now 
established  by  law  and  regulations  for 
adjustment  of  status,  subject  to  the  usual 
availability  of  visa  niunbers  in  the  pref- 
erence category  for  the  coimtry  to  which 
he  is  chargeable.  The  fact  that  he  has 
been  in  this  country  on  a  temporary  visa 
would  not  make  a  diflference  in  any  appli- 
cation for  permanent  residence. 

Second,  the  alien  would  be  strictly 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
could  not  perform  services  or  labor  not 
specified  in  the  contract  or  work  for  an- 
other employer  not  named  in  the  con- 
tract without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Third,  the  alien  would  have  to  obtain 
the  labor  clearance  now  required  for  all 
workers  entering  the  United  States  im- 
der  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  law. 
Among  other  things,  this  certification 
indicates  the  finding  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  alien's  employment  will 
not  adversely  affect  similarly  employed 
U.S.  workers,  and  that  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient workers  in  the  United  States  who 
are  able,  willing,  qualified,  and  available 
to  perform  the  work  for  which  the  alien 
seeks  certification. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  would 
meet  the  objections  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  frequently  raised  to 
any  proposals  of  temporary  visas.  First, 
the  Department  frequently  contends  that 
household  workers  are  permanent,  not 
temporary,  and  that  if  the  Congress 
wishes  to  admit  more  permanent  work- 
ers, the  law  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  greater  number  of  visas.  My 
continued  contact  with  housewives  who 
wish  to  employ  aliens  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  need  for  live-in  domestics  is  a 
permanent  one  but  that  any  given  alien 
who  comes  to  this  country  to  perform 
domestic  work  is  only  temporarily  in  this 
coimtry  and  has  little  intention  of  be- 
coming a  permanent  resident.  I  think 
that  this  point  is  made  most  cogently 
by  a  housewife  in  my  district  who  has 
employed  aliens  in  her  home  for  16  years. 
Mrs.  Walter  Stein  of  Scarsdale,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me,  said : 

It  Is  precisely  because  the  need  for  domestic 
employees  Is  permanent  that  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  permanent  Immigrants.  Most  of 
the  girls  entering  the  States  as  bona  fide 
domestics  have  no  intention  or  desire  to 
remain  here.  I  speak  with  experience.  In 
the  course  of  the  years,  I  have  employed  21 
European  live-in  domestics  and  governesses 
(all  of  whom,  without  exception,  stayed  with 
me  the  contracted  time  or  longer).  Of  these, 
17  returned  permanently  to  their  native 
countries,  only  4  remained  here. 

Mrs.  Stein — whose  comments  apply  to 
alien  domestics  from  any  country — goes 
on  to  point  out  that  a  permanent  immi- 
grant does  not  want  to  remain  a  do- 
mestic for  very  long.  She  leaves  to  seek 
an  oflSce  position,  for  example,  and  her 
employer  then  must  find  another  alien 
domestic  to  take  her  place. 

A  second  argument  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  makes  against  temporary 
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visas  for  this  purpose  is  that  household 
domestic  service  workers  usually  have 
little  experience  in  the  field  and  then 
move  on  to  other  emptoyment  shortly 
after  coming  to  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  would  answer  this  point 
by  making  visa  issuance  contingent  upon 
a  contract  for  a  specific  job  with  a  spe- 
cific employer  and  requiring  that  any 
change  in  employment  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Thus,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  aliens  admitted  as 
temporary  domestics  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment and  engage  in  other  work 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  found  that 
such  a  change  was  justified  and  would  « 
not  jeopardize  the  employment  of  U.S  P 
workers.  ' 

In  fact,  the  issuance  of  permanent 
visas  for  domestics  seems  to  encourage 
precisely  the  effect  that  the  Department 
so  deplores.  A  permanent  visa  places  no 
restrictions  on  the  kind  of  employment 
in  which  the  alien  may  engage:  thus,  if 
a  particular  girl — one  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence— tires  of  her  domestic 
work  and  finds  a  position  in  another  oc- 
cupation, there  is  no  control  whatsoever 
on  the  impact  of  her  new  position  on 
American  workers  also  seeking  employ- 
ment. Further,  her  former  household  em- 
ployer is  still  in  need  of  domestic  help 
and  will  simply  have  to  file  again  for  an- 
other domestic,  and,  eventually,  another 
visa  number  will  be  allotted,  possibly  to 
result  in  this  same  situation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  depriving 
Americans  of  every  possible  opportunity 
to  find  productive  and  meaningful  em- 
ployment. I  think  that  my  long  record 
and  many  public  statements  in  support  of 
job  training  programs  and  concerted  em- 
ployment action  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  attests  to  this.  But  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  we  in  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  face  the  reahties  of 
this  situation  and  recognize  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  diflScult  to  find 
American  workers  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  fill  the  available  positions  as 
domestics. 

I  wish  that  this  were  not  the  case,  but 
unless  and  until  the  circumstances 
change,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
tell  its  citizens  what  kind  of  household 
help  they  may  employ  and  under  what 
conditions.  I  do  not  question  the  need 
for  the  labor  certification  under  section 
212(a)  (14)  of  the  law  in  order  to  insure 
that  American  workers  are  not  displaced 
by  aliens,  but  I  do  not  think  that,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  perma- 
nent visas  issued  to  domestics,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  be  in  the  basi- 
ness  of  establishing  criteria  which  en- 
title one  to  be  able  to  employ  an  alien 
at  wages  specified  by  the  Government. 

For  example,  Floyd  Sherrod,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  former  Secretary  Wirtz. 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  December 
13, 1968,  that— 

The  needs  of  employers  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  workers  can  be  met  by  large  in- 
creases In  the  number  of  child  day  care 
centers,  household  service  companies,  and 
numerous  other  arrang«nM>nts. 

I  know  Of  no  change  In  this  policy  In 
the  present  administration,  and,  quite 
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frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  the  right 
to  tell  an  American  citizen  how  to  run  his 
household,  as  this  statement  Implies. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  I  am  pro> 
posing  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  many 
of  the  complex  and  demanding  regula- 
tions that  the  Department  has  adopted.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  it  will  not  eliminate  all 
the  delay  and  it  will  not  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  employers  and  aliens  to 
comply  with  certain  standards  and  re- 
quirements. But  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  result  in  a  more  sensible  policy  on  a 
question  that  now  succeeds  in  alienating 
man^  Americans  from  their  Government 
and  that  demands  far  too  much  time  and 
resources  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

The  administration  of  this  system 
would  be  no  more  complex  than  that  now 
Involved  in  a  labor  certiflcation  and 
would,  I  hope,  free  the  Department 
for  its  more  important  task  of  improving 
the  employment  status  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  underemployed  and  un- 
Smpl9x^. 


THE  TROOPS  RETURNED  FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnonciA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  TBB  XTNTTSD  STATES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "Stand  Tall  and  Be  Proud,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
today.  July  10, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stand  Tall  and  Be  PKOTn> 

When  the  first  troops  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  Vietnam  arrived  at  Mc- 
Chord  Air  Force  Base  Tuesday  afternoon  It 
was  somehow  different  from  the  homecom- 
ings of  American  fighting  mrai  In  other  wars. 

There  were  cheering  friends  and  relatives 
and  a  brass  band,  of  course.  And  their  former 
commander.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
now  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  was  there  to  talk 
to  them.  But  about  It  all,  Judging  from  the 
televised  scenes  and  the  written  descriptions, 
there  was  a  reservation  unlike  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  past  wars.  The  returning  soldiers 
were  solemnly  quiet. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  puz- 
zlement and  frustration  many  Americans 
feel  about  the  Vietnam  war.  TTils  one  that 
we  got  Into  more  or  less  by  accident  and  have 
never  been  able  to  Justify  fully  to  ourselves 
and  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  certainty  that 
without  our  participation  the  spread  of  com- 
mimlsm  thruout  Southeast  Asia  would  have 
proceeded  Illce  wildfire. 

But  we  need  to  remember  that  the  men 
who  are  and  have  been  in  Vietnam — and 
those  who  are  still  going — didn't  choose  the 
duty  as  a  glorious,  exciting  adventure.  They 
were  and  are  fiUfllling  an  obligation,  doing 
what  they  are  reqiUred  to  do. 

Of  the  men  who  served  and  still  an  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam,  we  can  be  proud.  They  are 
ttie  best.  They  deserve  the  best  from  us.  We 
should  see  that  they  get  It  enthuslastlcaUy. 
As  Gen.  Westmoreland  told  them: 
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'^ou  m«n  .  .  .  have  dsmooatratsd  your 
sense  of  respcmslblUty — the  responslbiU^  ot 
an  American  dttsen  to  serve  his  country. 

"You  can  stand  tall  and  be  proud.  You 
can  look  any  man  In  the  eye  knowing  that 
you  served  your  country  when  you  were 
caUed." 


July  10,  1969    I     July  10,  1969 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM  IS  DIFFICULT 
TO  ASSESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP  icinnxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pressure  is 
mounting  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Vietnam.  Never  be- 
fore in  our  history  has  our  country  en- 
gaged in  such  a  "no- win"  conflict. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  is  the  best 
policy  to  pursue.  Our  highest  Oovem- 
ment ofQclals,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
streets,  seem  to  be  groping  for  an  answer. 

The  Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch  recently 
printed  an  aditorial  cm  this  strange  sort 
of  war  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues: 

Was  nr  Vietnam  Is  DiwnvuLT  To  Assess 

It's  a  strange  sort  of  war. 

The  above  may  be  the  tmderstatement  of 
the  ye«u-  and  one  which  has  been  used  many 
times  during  the  decade  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  In  progress. 

It  is  a  war  like  all  wars  in  that  men  are 
killing  and  being  kUled.  But  It  Is  not  a  war 
like  the  one  against  Germany  and  Japan 
more  than  26  years  ago  when  this  nation  and 
oth^  were  mobilized  to  go  all  out  with  men 
and  firepower  to  gain  a  smashing  victory. 

Instead,  In  this  war,  bombs  are  not 
dropped  on  certain  areas,  particularly  the 
enemy's  homeland  and  there  are  certain 
points  beyond  which  ovtr  troops  do  not  ad- 
vance. 

When  the  wars  with  Germany  and  Jttpaii 
were  over,  the  nation  rejoiced  when  Its 
soldier  boys  returned  home  In  victory.  There 
were  parades  and  festivals  of  Jubilation  as 
they  came  marching  home  again — that  Is, 
the  ones  who  lived  to  march  home. 

Now  some  American  soldiers  are  again  be- 
ing returned  from  a  battlefront  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  decision  by  President  Nixon  and 
in  the  homes  of  their  families  and  loved  ones, 
there  Is  Jubilation. 

But  it  is  not  the  same  across  this  land  as 
when  those  other  soldiers  came  back  home. 

These  men  are  not  returning  from  a  clear- 
cut  victory  which  helped  cement  their  na- 
tion as  one  of  the  major  powers  of  the  world. 
Actually  they  have  won  a  number  of  bat- 
tles— they  have  fought,  bled  and  died 
vaUantly  on  the  field,  but  there  has  been  no 
real  victory.  The  war  ia  as  much  on  now  as 
it  ever  has  been,  even  thotigh  the  talks  drone 
on  and  on  at  the  Paris  conference  table. 

The  homefront  to  which  these  soldiers  are 
returning  is  also  different.  During  World 
War  n,  this  nation  imited  almost  Uke  one 
huge  family  In  its  effort  to  smash  the  tem- 
porary strangle  hold  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese. 

There  Is  no  unlflcaUon  at  home  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Debate  on  the  conflict  has 
raged  from  the  Senate  flow  to  the  beer  joint 
on  the  comer. 

Many  say  we  have  no  business  there  and 
all  of  our  troops  shovUd  be  puUed  out.  Some 
say  this  Is  the  place  to  halt  Oommunlst  ad- 
vances and  we  should  fight  on. 

Others,  many  of  thraa  veterans  of  the  last 
major  conflict,  say  that  U  we  are  going  to 


fight  at  aU.  let's  get  in  there  and  smash 
them  good,  once  and  for  aU. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  soldiers  fight,  bleed 
and  die.  The  politicians  argue  and  harangue 
The  people  debate  and  complain. 

What  la  the  answer? 

We  dent  know.  It's  a  strange  sort  of  war. 


LONDON  SHOUTS  "NO"  AT  NOISE 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OP  CAUroUlIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi.  President,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  recently 
published  their  excellent  resolution  con- 
cerning national  priorities. 

In  the  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  heed  its  plea,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  along  with  my 
letter  to  the  institute  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RE80LT7TI0N    OP    AMEBTCAN    InSTIIUTE    0» 
ABCBZTSOn 

It  has  become  clear  in  both  moral  and  eco- 
nomic terms  that  our  nation  can  no  longer 
afford  or  pretend  to  intervene  In  the  politi- 
cal and  military  affairs  of  naOons  through- 
out the  world,  maintain  a  military  and 
weapons  establishment  of  imlimlted  size,  es- 
pkM-e  the  moon  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
buUd  ova  decaying  dttee.  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing,  and  finance 
domesUc  programs  needed  to  solve  pressing 
social  problems. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Architects 
of  America  that: 

One.  We  call  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  com- 
prehensive reexamination  and  reordering  of 
our  national  priorities,  recognizing  that  we 
have  neither  unlimited  wealth  nor  wisdom, 
and  that  we  cannot  sensibly  hope  to  instruct 
other  nations  In  the  paths  they  should  fol- 
low when  we  are  increasingly  uimble  to 
demonstrate  that  we  know  how  to  maintain 
a  viable  society  at  home. 

Two.  We  call  upon  our  leaders,  at  all  levels 
of  government,  to  recognize  that  an  efficient 
and  hiunane  environment  Is  basic  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  harmonious  and  prosperous 
society  and  that  the  skUls  to  produce  it  are 
well  within  our  grasp.  At  the  same  time,  we 
wish  to  remind  our  representatives  that 
neither  hope,  time,  nor  technology  will  solve 
the  problems  that  presently  make  urban  life 
a  dirty,  difficult  and  dangerous  experience. 
Only  a  wholehearted  commitment  of  will  and 
nioney  will  enable  ua  to  apply  the  skllli 
needed  to  erase  the  shame  of  urban  America 

Approved  and  adopted  by  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  nunois,  Jime  aeth,  1969. 

July  9,  1969. 

The  AlCEKICAN  iNSTTmTE  OP  ARCHTrXCTS, 

Washington.  D.c. 

Qkntlemen:  Congratulations  on  your  ftilJ- 
page  statement  carried  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning. 

You  have  eloquently  expressed  the  senti- 
ments a  millions  of  Americans,  and  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  this  forthright  posltloa 
You  can  be  s\u»  that  I,  along  with  many  ol 
my  colleagues,  will  be  working  hard  toward 
those  goals  which  we  all  share. 

Best  wishes. 

Very  sincerely. 

Alan  Osanston. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP  CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "the  city  of  London  is  at  war. 
The  enemy  is  noise."  So  begins  a  story 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  July  10,  1969.  a  story  that 
points  out  one  detrimental  result  of  tech- 
nological and  industrial  progress. 

As  the  United  States  moves  closer  and 
closer  to  becoming  a  completely  urban 
society,  the  problem  of  noise  disturb- 
ances will  be  brought  home  to  more  and 
more  citizens.  Recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  is  now  generally 
limited  to  communities  located  adjacent 
to  large  airports.  Undoubtedly,  jet  air- 
craft noise  is  presently  the  principal  tar- 
get of  noise  abatement  advocates  and 
from  firsthand  experience  I  can  testify 
that  the  effects  of  such  noise  are  quite 
unfortunate.  However,  my  colleagues 
would  be  well  advised  to  note  that 
even  though  their  districts  are  safe  from 
the  din  created  by  arriving  and  depart- 
ing aircraft,  the  problem  of  noise  abate- 
ment will  ultimately  be  their  problem  too. 
Cars,  buses,  and  trucks  honking  their 
horns,  grinding  their  gears,  and  blast- 
ing their  radios  on  snarled  city  streets, 
pneumatic  drills  chewing  up  worn- 
out  concrete,  piledrlvers  banging  away  at 
the  steel  reinforcements  of  the  building 
being  built  next  door,  the  arguments  of 
your  neighbors,  or  the  sound  of  a  baby 
crying  or  a  dog  barking  coming  through 
the  paper-thin  walls  that  have  become  a 
trademark  of  new  apartment  houses,  all 
these  sources  of  noise  are  Increasing  as 
cities  expand  and  as  populations  rise. 

The  problems  already  exist  for  some. 
We  recognize  it  and  are  working  to  see 
the  implementation  of  controls  that  will 
alleviate  the  burdens  that  have  come 
into  being.  I  am  presently  preparing  a 
bill  that  will  provide  the  needed  revenue 
to  subsidize  the  aviation  manufacturir^ 
industry  in  order  to  encourage  design 
changes  needed  to  bring  about  lower 
levels  of  sound  generated  by  jet  aircraft. 
This  legislation  will  insure  that  the  reve- 
nue shall  be  raised  from  those  who  bene- 
fit from  jet  flight  most,  the  airlines  and 
the  pEissengers  and  wUl  not  require  addi- 
tional Federal  Government  outlays. 

But  passage  of  my  proposed  legislation 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  Congress  is 
presently  considering  various  bills  aimed 
at  establishing  environmental  commit- 
tees, commissions,  panels,  and  so  forth, 
to  prevent  man  from  destroying  his 
environment.  Preemptive  measures  must 
be  taken  In  the  battles  against  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  and  noise  pollution. 
We  must  change  from  our  usual  stance 
of  reacting  to  already  existant  problems 
and  act  to  prevent  them  from  arising. 
Members  of  Congress  should  realize  that 
urban' ty  is  becoming  the  common 
denominator  of  the  United  States.  The 
problems  of  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and 
Chicago  will  eventually  be  the  problems 
of  every  community  in  the  land  unless  we 
work  together  now  to  solve  them  and 
prevent  their  future  spread.  My  call  for 
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controls  over  our  environment  is  not  the 
introduction  of  a  new  idea.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  voiced  their  concern.  My 
call  for  noise  abatement  legislation  is  not 
made  just  for  my  constituents  or  only  for 
the  people  living  next  to  airports 
throughout  the  country.  While  it  is  an 
attempt  on  my  part  to  bring  reUef  to  my 
district,  it  is  also  an  effort  to  make  the 
Congress  cognizant  of  the  larger  problem 
of  noise  pollution  that  will  affect,  if  it 
has  not  already  done  so,  their  con- 
stituents and  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts. My  call  is  for  action  now  rather 
than  reaction  later. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
follows : 

London  Shouts  "No"  at  Noise 
(By  David  P.  Shaw) 
London. — The  City  of  London  is  at  war. 
The  enemy  is  noise. 

That  one  square  mile  of  finance  houses, 
stone-walled  banks,  and  high-rise  blocks  of 
steel-and-glass  offices  populated  by  400,000 
businessmen  is  bombarded  by  noise- 
constantly. 

But  what  sort  of  noise  is  it? 
Airliners  circling  overhead  seeking  a  place 
In  line  for  Heathrow  Airport? 

Lorries  and  buses  snarled  up  in  narrow  city 
streets? 
Pneumatic  drills  chewing  up  the  roadway? 

special  stttdt  timely 
The  City  of  London  Corporation  says  the 
compact,  unique  character  of  the  city  is  ripe 
for  a  special  study  of  noise. 

To  this  end  the  corporation  has  arranged 
a  special  "keep  the  city  quiet"  campaign.  It 
was  launched  by  Lord  Mayor  Charles  Trlnder. 
On  the  forecourt  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Sir  Charles  activated  a  nolsometer.  As  traffic 
rumbles  past  or  within  earshot  its  lights  flash 
and  a  reading  shows  on  a  thermometerlike 
vertical  scale. 

Afternoon  traffic,  when  this  correspondent 
passed  by,  registered  around  80  decibels.  That 
is  said  to  be  tolerable.  Ninety  decibels  Is  said 
to  be  most  unpleasant.  Even  a  noisy  lorry 
failed  to  activate  the  flashing  lights  that 
high  on  the  scale. 

ceickxt  gets  pibst  look 
The    nolsometer    Intrtg^ues    pMissersby   but 
holds  their  attention  far  less  than  the  news- 
caster  flashing   the   latest   cricket   scores. 

Colored  posters  in  the  vicinity  invite  spec- 
tators to  visit  the  special  exhibition  at  near- 
by City  of  London  Hall.  There,  manufacturers 
of  noise  control  and  measuring  equipment, 
of  muffied  power  tools,  of  double  glazing  for 
homes  and  offices,  have  their  stalls.  Others 
cooperating  include  the  government's  Minis- 
try of  Public  Building  and  Works  and  the 
Noise  Abatement  Society. 

PUBLIC  A  target 

In  addition  to  the  publicity  leaflets  and 
posters  about  the  antlnolse  war,  some  12.000 
questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  London 
flrms  and  workers  asking,  "What  noise  an- 
noys you  most?" 

Deputy  medical  officer  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Dilwyn  Jones,  explains  the  corpora- 
tion Is  trying  to  educate  the  public.  They 
can,  he  says,  be  less  noisy  themselves.  They 
are  affected  by  it  and  can,  to  some  extent, 
prevent  noise. 

The  campaign,  says  Dr.  Jones,  Is  a  research 
project.  His  Health  Department  wants  to 
know  what  the  primary  causes  of  noise  an- 
noyance are.  Then  when  opinions  are  col- 
lated, the  corporation  will  coftslder  what  can 
be  done  about  the  problem. 

If  the  primary  cause  Is  aircraft  noise,  little 
can  be  done  about  It  at  present.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Information  gathered  may  re- 
sult in  something  positive  being  accom- 
plished    to     aid     the     nolse-aflUcted     office 
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workers  and  the  city's  resident  population  of 
Just  under  5,000  people. 

What  is  plain  Is  that  man  Is  harassed  by 
noise.  This  is  said  to  affect  his  work  effi- 
ciency. 

Thus,  If  a  way  can  be  found  to  win  this 
noise  war  then  business  efficiency  In  the 
City  of  London  must  rise.  Who  knows,  the 
capital's  export  business  might  even  In- 
crease. 


SDS  SELLS  ROTC 


HON.  BIU  NICHOLS 


OP  ai-awama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.    NICHOI^.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 

graduate  of  the  Reserve  OflScer  Train^ng 
Corps  program  and  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  ROTC.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
program  continues  to  grow  in  strength 
despite  the  attacks  being  made  on  it  by 
leftwlng  student  groups  and  other  liber- 
als. The  Montgomery  Advertiser  re- 
cently ran  an  editorial  which  outlined 
the  growing  strength  of  ROTC,  and 
credited  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  with  the  responsibility  for  that 
growth.  While  I  do  not  want  to  go  on 
record  as  congratulating  the  SDS  for 
their  help  hi  selling  ROTC  to  college 
students,  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  for  our  colleagues  to,  read: 
SDS  Sells  ROTC^ 

The  word  from  Washington  is  that  the 
Idiotic  attacks  on  college  ROTC  may  have 
been  the  best  advertisement  the  reserve 
officer  training  program  ever  had. 

Thanks  In  part  to  the  SDS  assaults  on 
college  "militarism  and  warmongering," 
many  young  men  and  their  parents  have 
apparently  become  educated  to  the  attrac- 
tive benefits  of  ROTC,  Including  monetary. 
The  result  is  that  the  number  of  ROTO 
units  is  increasing  steadUy  and  so  is  the 
nimiber  of  graduates  who  get  service  com- 
missions. 

The  Air  Force  has  four  student  applica- 
tions for  every  opening  In  Its  program;  all 
three  services  have  long  waiting  lists  of 
colleges  which  have  applied  for  programs. 
The  Navy  backlog,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  130  institutions  long. 
When  the  Air  Force  tried  to  drop  eight  col- 
leges recently  because  they  weren't  produc- 
ing enough  officers,  the  colleges  raised  the 
roof.  'Four  were  reinstated. 

The  outlook  for  September  is  a  substan- 
tial climb  in  ROTC  enrollment,  all  the  serv- 
ices can  possibly  use,  and  would  be  far 
greater  if  all  students  and  colleges  wanting 
ROTC  could  be  accommodated. 

Last  year,  about  23,000  ROTC  graduates 
were  commissioned,  up  1.700  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  These  accounted  for  50  per  cent 
of  the  Army's  new  officers.  35  per  cent  of  the 
Air  Force's  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Navy's. 

Thus  the  threatened  pull-out  under  flro 
of  such  Ivy  League  Institutions  as  Harvard. 
Brown  and  Dartmouth  Is  no  real  worry  to 
the  military.  For  one  thing.  It  costs  more 
to  educate  a  young  officer  candidate  at  such 
schools  than  at  many  other  institutions 
which  turn  out  at  least  as  good  a  product. 

The  fractured  SDS  plans  more  assaults  on 
ROTC  in  the  fall.  This  could  have  serious 
consequences,  but  not  In  the  way  the  hys- 
terical thugs  plan  it:  it  could  Increase  the 
number  of  applicants  and  colleges  begging 
to  be  admitted  to  the  program. 

The  rejections  may  cause  more  HI  will 
among  more  people  than  the  SDS  ever  could 
in  its  mad-dog  attacks  on  the  one  officer 
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training  program  which  Mrres  u  •  Ubenl- 
Ising  antidote  to  the  creation  of  a  "military 
claas  system." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REACARKS 

for  lifting  and  where  dlBcharge  of  cargo  la 
economlcaUy  juatlfled.  In  both  caaea  It  la  the 
port,  with  Its  modem  and  adequate  fadlltlea 
and  stable  Ubor  that  are  tndl^Mnaable  for  at- 
tracting both  export  and  Import  cargo." 


July  10,  1969 


vision  care  for  his  fellow  citizens.  We 
wish  him  well  during  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation. 


July  10,  1969 


ALEX  C.  COCKE  RECEIVES  SERVICE 
PLAQUE 


HON.  HALE 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVaS 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Orle- 
ans, as  you  know,  is  the  Nation's  second 
largest  port.  We  are  very  proud  of  that 
title.  The  maritime  industry  is  our  larg- 
est employer,  our  greatest  economic  con- 
tributor, and  Indeed  the  keystone  of  our 
economy.  It  was  as  a  seaport  that  New 
Orleans  first  came  into  being,  and  It  has 
been  as  a  seaport  that  It  has  achieved  its 
record  of  progress  and  growth  over  the 
past  300  years.  We  in  NewlOrleans  are 
determined  to  maintain  the  i|lnd  of  busi- 
ness climate  in  which  the  aiarltime  In- 
d«stry  -ean  continue  Its  historic  role  in 
our  community  life.  We  believe  that  a 
strong  maritime  Industry  is  essential  to 
the  continued  economic  health  of  our 
city,   our   State,   our   region,   and   our 
Nation. 

Recently,  a  prominent  New  Orleanian 
was  honored  as  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  maritime  industry,  Alex  C. 
Cocke,  Sr.,  was  cited  for  his  years  of 
work  in  the  field  of  arbitration  for  the 
Industry  by  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  my  personal  commenda- 
tion to  Alex  Cocke  and  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picajrune  on  Sunday, 
June  8.  regarding  this  recognition  he  so 
richly  deserves: 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes- 
Plcayune,  June  8, 1969] 

CONSTTLTAITT.  ALXX  C.  COCXX  RBCKIVEB  SXRVICB 
PUkQITK — HONORKD  FOB  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
COMMUMITT 

(By  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Lewis  n.S.  Navy 
(retired)) 

Donaid  B.  Straus,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association,  has  presented 
a  plaque  to  maritime  consultant  Alex  C. 
Cocke  of  New  Orleans  for  his  "service  as 
arbitrator"  and  his  "contribution  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  your  community." 

An  enviable  tribute  is  Indicated  in  Straus' 
letter  of  transmittal  of  the  plaque  to  Cocke: 
"Voluntary  arbitration  could  not  exist  but 
for  the  contribution  of  the  arbitrator,  who 
draws  upon  his  wisdom,  his  public  dedication 
and  his  Impartiality  to  settle  the  controver- 
sies of  his  fellow  citizens." 

Indicating  the  standards  the  plaque  reads: 
"American  Arbitration  Association — Econ- 
omy. Justice.  Speed."  Pointing  to  It  Cocke 
remarked  "The  scales  of  Justice  are  always 
in  the  middle." 

In  bronze  beneath  Is  Inscribed :  "Service  as 
Arbitrator  Alex   C.   Cocke.   1968." 

Congratulations  to  Cocke.  His  long  career 
in  the  maritime  Industry  has  merited  many 
a  tribute  o:  which  this  is  but  one.  The 
origins,  destinations  and  handling  of  traffic 
In  foreign  commerce  have  been  (and  still  are 
for  that  matter)  his  main  Interests. 

Many  years  ago  he  was  asked  why  ships  \ise 
"This  Port"  more  than  "That  Port"  In  the 
world  of  maritime  traffic.  His  answer  was 
ships  serve  the  ports  where  there  Is  cargo 


DR.  MELVIN  D.  WOLFBERO  OP 
SELmSGRGVB,  PA. 


CONSORTIUM  CREDIT  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF  PXmCBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  li£r.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday.  July  12,  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  Sellnsgrove,  Pa.,  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolf- 
berg,  will  become  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Optometric  Association, 

I  would  like  to  publicly  commend  this 
young  man  for  the  many  years  of  diligent 
work  on  behalf  of  his  profession;  effort 
which  has  brought  him  to  the  highest 
position  of  leadership  possible  among  the 
nearly  20,000  optometrists  licensed  to 
practice  in  America  today. 

I  am  certain  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 17th  Congressional  District  share 
my  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  a  vital 
and  vibrant  national  professional  orga- 
nization will  for  the  next  year  be  guided 
by  a  gentleman  from  our  own  State  who 
is  known  to  his  townspeople  and  to  his 
profession  as  a  dedicated  and  public- 
spirited  individual. 

I  know  of  Dr.  Wolfberg's  willingness  to 
exert  the  qualities  of  vigorous  and  well- 
informed  leadership  In  civic  affairs;  his 
contrlbutons  of  time,  energy,  and  per- 
sonal resources  for  the  good  of  his  pro- 
fession are  equally  well  known. 

Dr.  Wolfberg  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Optometry,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  of  the  10  optometric  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  country.  In  that 
capacity,  he  has  demonstrated  his  sin- 
cere faith  in  the  future  of  his  profession, 
and  in  the  young  people  who  choose  op- 
tometry as  their  way  of  making  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  health  of 
our  Nation. 

Dr.  Melvin  Wolfberg  was  bom  In 
Pennsylvania  in  1926.  Upon  completion 
of  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Army,  80th 
Infantry  Division,  which  won  him  the 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star,  and  other  mili- 
tary decorations  in  World  War  n,  he 
took  his  2  years  of  preprofessional  edu- 
cation at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Optometry,  having  been  awarded 
the  doctor  of  optometry— O.D. — degree  In 
1951. 

Dr.  Wolfberg  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  every  level  of  his  State  and  na- 
tional professional  optometric  organiza- 
tions. To  mention  but  a  few,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Better  Vision  Institute;  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Optometric  Association; 
and  trustee,  secretary-treasurer,  vice 
president,  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association. 

We  are  justiy  proud  of  Dr.  Melvin  D 
Wolfberg  and  the  contributions  he  has 
made,  personally  and  professionally,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  better  professional 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUroRMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  recent  action,  taken 
May  24,  1969,  by  the  executive  and 
finance  committee  of  the  Episcopal 
Church's  executive  council,  which  has 
decided  to  end  the  coimcil's  Involvement 
with  those  banks  participating  in  the 
consortium  credit  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

■Rie  consortium  is  an  arrangement 
involving  10  major  American  banks 
whereby  $40  million  in  revolving  credit 
is  extended  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. The  coimcll  presently  has  over 
$2  million  in  deposits,  checking  accoimts 
and  investments  in  three  member  banks 
of  the  consortium:  all  would  be  with- 
drawn should  these  banks  continue  in 
the  consortium  after  the  next  annual 
renewal  date  early  in  1970. 

This  action  followed  a  full  day  of 
hearings  from  r^reeentatives  of  the 
three  banks  and  South  African  oppo- 
nents of  the  apartheid  system.  After  the 
hearings,  the  executive  and  finance 
committee  concluded  that,  because  of 
the  laws  of  South  Africa,  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  banks  pcutlcipating  In  the 
consortium  was  not  a  positive  factor  In 
helping  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  the  breakup  of  the  apartheid  sys- 
tem. 

The  executive  and  finance  commit- 
tee's action  was  then  taken  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil in  December  1968,  which  directed  the 
committee  to  hold  hearings  and  to  ter- 
minate the  council's  Involvement  with 
participants  in  the  consortium  unless 
they  felt  that  the  consortium's  efforts 
in  South  Africa  were  productive  In  terms 
of  increasing  the  general  welfare  of  all 
Africans. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Recced 
the  full  text  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  subsequent  resolution 
of  the  executive  and  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  same  body: 
Resolutions   Peetaining  to   the   Chuscb's 

Investments     in     Southern     Africa,     as 

Adopted     by     the     ExEcurrre     Council, 

December  11  and  12,  1968 


I.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  Fi- 
nance Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Council,  examine  and  apply,  in  relation  to 
the  Investments  of  the  said  Executive  Council 
In  companies  and  banks  doing  business  In 
southern  Africa,  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Is  the  bank  or  business  making  credit 
available  to  or  doing  business  In  southern 
Africa,  especially  Including  South  Africa 
South  West  Africa,  Rhodesia.  Angola  and/or 
Mozambique? 

(b)  If  so,  how  significant  Is  this  Involve- 


ment In  the  economy  at  the  southern  African 
country? 

(c)  If  the  Involvement  Is  significant,  what 
la  the  effect  in  pnnnotlng  such  things  as: 

Education  of  Africans;  Development  of 
family  life;  Labor-management  relations  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process;  Increased 
skills  of  the  African  labor  force  and  Integra- 
tion into  higher  levels  of  leadership;  Equali- 
zation of  wage  scales,  pension  provisions  and 
social  security;  Hospitalization  and  other 
benefits;  Breaking  down  of  the  pass  law  sys- 
tem and  other  restrictions;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That,  wherever  the  answers  to 
criteria  (a)  and  (b)  are  positive,  then  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  Council  Invest  and/or 
deposit  the  Church's  fund  or  continue  to 
Invest  and/or  deposit  in  such  companies  and 
banks  be  dependent  on  how  positive  is  the 
answer  to  criterion  (c);  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  nonetheless,  where  feasible 
In  promoting  the  welfare  or  education  of  aU 
the  people  of  southern  Africa  without  regard 
to  race,  the  Council  consider  Investments  in 
such  companies  or  banks  promoting  such 
projects. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council 
direct  the  Executive  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  consult  with  the  banks  in  which  the 
said  Coimcll  has  deposits  or  inveetments, 
and  which  are  members  of  the  consortium 
extending  credit  to  the  government  of  South 
Africa;  and  that,  unices  the  said  Executive 
and  Finance  Committee  concludes  that  the 
Involvement  of  the  said  banks  is  positive  in 
respect  of  helping  to  promote  the  activities 
listed  in  Section  (C)  of  Resolution  I,  the 
Treasurer  be  directed  to  terminate  the  Coun- 
cU's  involvement  with  such  banks  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

ni.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council 
report  Its  action  on  the  above  Resolutions  to 
the  Committee  on  Trust  Funds  and  request 
them  to  examine  their  Investments  and  to 
take  appropriate  action  along  Similar  lines 
and  request  that  the  Committee  report  its 
actions  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible. 

IV.  Resolved.  That  the  Executive  CouncU 
shall  report  its  action  on  the  above  resolu- 
Uona  to  the  dioceses  and  parlahes  and  re- 
quest them  to  examine  their  own  Invest- 
ments and  to  take  appropriate  action  along 
similar  lines.  To  aooomplish  this  the  Coun- 
cU shaU  send  the  resolutions  to  the  dioceses 
along  with  appropriate  background  materials 
and  request  the  dioceses  to  draw  these  ac- 
tions and  materials  to  the  attention  of  the 
parishes  and  other  groups  In  their  Jurisdic- 
tions in  the  Implementation  of  the  1967  Gen- 
eral Convention's  "Resolution  on  Apartheid". 

Resolution  of  thx  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  op  the  Executive  Council  or 
THE  Episcopal  Church  as  Adopted  Mat 
24,  1969 

Resolved,  That  this  ExecuUve  and  Finance 
Committee  does  not  conclude  that  the  In- 
volvement of  the  banks  participating  In  the 
Consortium  Credit  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  Is  positive  In  respect  of  helping  to 
promote  the  activities  listed  below: 

Education  of  Africans;  Development  of 
family  life;  Labor-Management  relations  and 
the  coUecUve  bargaining  process;  Increased 
skills. of  the  African  labor  force  and  inte- 
gration into  higher  levels  of  leadership; 
Equalization  of  wage  scales,  pension  provi- 
sions and  social  security;  Hospitalization  and 
other  benefits;  Breaking  down  of  the  pass  law 
system  and  other  restrictions. 

And  therefore  directs  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment of  this  Coimcll  with  the  said  banks 
(except  oveseas  missionary  accounts,  and 
those  only  until  ottier  media  of  exchange  can 
be  found) ;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  with  respect  to  any  bank 
participating  in  the  Consortium,  this  action 
by  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee 
shaU  take  effect  Immediately  after  the  next 
annual  renewal  date  of  the  line  ot  credit  in 
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question,  provided  that  such  bank  shall  con- 
tinue Its  participation  m  such  line  of  credit 
thereafter;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  offer  all  aaalstance  In  Its  power 
which  may  aid  the  banks  to  understand  the 
signifix^nce  of  the  proposed  aoUon  in  the 
eyes  of  this  Church  and  the  profound  ooo- 
cem  which  led  to  it. 


NA'nON'S  CITIES  MAGAZINE  SUP- 
PORTS PROGRAMS  TO  STRENGTH- 
EN SMALLTOWN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  magazine 
Nation's  Cities,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  devotes  its  cur- 
rent issue  to  the  importance  of  strength- 
ening and  improving  our  smaller  cities 

the  heartland  of  America. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  this  support  de- 
velop as  I  have  for  many  years  urged  In 
every  possible  forum  that  greater  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  improving  and  de- 
veloping our  smaller  cities  as  a  part  of 
the  solution  to  our  overall  urban  prob- 
lems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  that  recommends  fund- 
ing for  the  programs  for  all  our  cities,  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  an  equitable  bal- 
ance in  programs  for  large  and  mth^ii 
cities  because  the  outmlgration  stem- 
ming from  lack  of  Jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties in  our  smaller  communities  is  con- 
tinuing to  intensify  and  aggravate  the 
problems  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
solution  of  these  interrelated  problems. 

Under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  planning  assist- 
ance program,  48  percent  of  the  grants 
have  been  for  planning  in  areas  with 
populations  under  50,000. 

In  HUD'S  public  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram 98  percent  of  the  projects  and  80 
percent  of  the  loans  go  to  communities 
imder  50,000  in  population. 

In  HUD'S  public  works  planning  pro- 
gram some  85  percent  of  the  projects 
and  67  percent  of  the  advances  for  the 
engineering  and  design  have  been  made 
to  communities  of  under  50,000  and 
priority  is  given  to  communities  under 
10,000  where  over  50  percent  of  all  ad- 
vances have  been  made. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  projects 
imder  HUD's  water  and  sewer  facilities 
grant  program  have  been  in  communi- 
ties under  50,000  in  population  and  over 
40  percent  in  communities  under  10,000. 
Of  the  approximately  2,000  projects 
under  HUD's  urban  renewal  program,  50 
percent  are  in  cities  with  populatic«is 
under  50,000  and  of  these,  700  have  pec- 
ulations imder  25,000. 

In  HUD's  low  rent  pu^c  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  total  of  approximately  1  mil- 
lion low  rent  public  housing  units  under 
reservation  or  in  a  more  advtinced  state 
of  development,  over  one-third  are  lo- 
cated in  cities  and  towns  with  poinila- 
ti(H38  under  50,000. 
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In  fiscal  1970  a  total  of  $43  billion  is 
budgeted  for  aid  and  assistance  to  urt>an 
areas. 

Our  smaller  communities  have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  such  programs  as 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities,  grants  for  ac- 
quisition of  open  space  for  parks,  loans 
to  plan  and  construct  public  facilities 
among  many  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  some  small 
iMut  in  developing  and  funding  these 
programs  for  progress. 

Upon  my  recommendation  an  Office  of 
Small  Town  Services  was  established  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Development. 

HUD  is  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
government  to  the  people  with  a  success- 
ful, pioneering  experiment  in  circuit  rid- 
ing which  brought  Federal  officials  face 
to  face  with  local  officials  and  leaders 
to  discuss  problems  and  programs. 

Upon  my  recommendation  the 
model  cities  program  has  been  expanded 
to  include  smaller  cities. 

In  this  connection  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  has  initiated  Operation 
Townlift  to  directly  assist  communities 
in  preparing  programs  of  progress.  TVA 
is  to  be  congratulated. 

Upon  my  recommendation  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve  as  chairman,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  problems  of 
small  towns,  and  out  of  these  hearings 
came  a  recommendation  for  legislation 
to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
growth  and  ctrogress  in  small  town 
America. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  in 
three  successive  Congresses,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  as  a  part  of  its  consideration 
of  reforms  and  changes  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture. 

And  so  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
magazine  Natlbn's  Cities  has  devoted  its 
current  issue  to  the  problems  of  small 
towns. 

In  this  connection,  I  place  herewith 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  Nation's 
Cities  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment of  HUD,  concerning  "HUD's  Con- 
cern for  the  Small  Town"  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. 
The  article  follows : 

HUD's   Concern    for   the    Small    Town — 

Office  of  Small  Town  Services  Promotis 

Better  Communities 

(By  Samuel  C.  Jackson) 

The  concern  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  future 
of  small  towns  Is  as  old  as  the  laws  under 
which  It  and  its  predecessor  agencies  oper- 
ates— dating  back  some  six  Presidents  and  16 
Congresses. 

The  1966  law  creating  the  department 
charged  HUD  with  concern  for  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's communities — "town,  vlUage,  or  other 
local  governments."  Specific  provision  was 
added  by  Oongreas  to  assure  that  nothing 
In  the  act  be  construed  to  deny  or  limit  the 
benefits  of  any  program,  function  or  aotlTlty 
of  HUD  on  the  basis  of  population  or  corpo- 
rate status  except  as  may  be  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  must 
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flow  to  the  loc*l  units  on  the  basla  of  the 
merlta  of  the  local  program  and  local  need. 
When  limits  have  been  placed  on  a  program 
by  Biae  of  community,  those  Umlta  have  been 
upper  population  llmlta. 

ThviM,  In  response  to  the  question  poeed  to 
me  around  the  country,  "Has  the  federal 
government  written  off  the  small  city?"  I  can 
answer  unequivocally  that  HUD  In  rule  and 
In  pracUce,  has  written  in  the  small  city. 

However,  we  are  approaching  the  limits 
of  what  HXJD  can  do  alone.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  concur  with  Sec.  George  Romney  when 
he  said :  "The  role  of  Oovemment  Is  limited, 
but  It  Is  also  vlt«U.  It  Involves  taking  the 
leadership  In  developing  natlpnal  policies, 
goals  and  priorities,  and  then  In  helping  to 
mobilize  resources  to  carry  out  those  poli- 
cies and  meet  those  goals."  In  short,  there 
Is  much  that  small  towns  can  and  should  be 
doing  by  themselves  to  revitalize  their  en- 
vironment. 

HUD  recognizes  that  aU  cities  may  have 
been  treated  equal  but  that  the  smaller 
commumly  faces  certain  disadvantages  In 
terms  of  ability  to  identify  problems  and 
priorities,  to  ascertain  where  assistance  Is 
needed  and  to  mobilize  available  reeources 
to  seek  and  qualify  for  such  assistance. 

The  (T^fitlon  of  the  Office  of  Small  Town 
Se[ylces,^thln  HUD's  Office  of  Metropolitan 
Development  iindeisoores  our  oonoern  toward 
ensuring  that  the  small  community  point  of 
view  and  condition  are  fully  recognized  In 
developing  policy  and  program  decisions. 

Thus,  the  Office  of  Small  Town  Services 
serves  as  a  central  point  in  HUD  for  focus- 
ing on  the  problems  of  smaller  communities. 
A  balanced  program  of  activities  and  projects 
Is  being  undertaken  to: 

Faoilltate  and  ensure  that  HUD  reeources 
are  available  to  assist  the  nation's  small 
towns  in  their  community  development  proc- 
ess. 

Familiarize  the  small  towns  of  America 
with  HUD  programs  designed  for  Improved 
local  development. 

Einsure  that  smaller  community  needs  and 
problems  are  recognized,  analyzed,  and  re- 
flected in  departmental  policy  and  |»ogram 
decisions. 

Work  closely  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  as  weU  as  ^proprlate  private  or- 
ganizations to  provide  smaller  communities 
with  needed  specialized  information  and  ad- 
visory services  support. 

Coordination  of  various  HUD  i>rograms 
with  other  federal  and  state  programs  which 
serve  small  town  development  will  be  stressed 
through  conferences,  seminars,  local  visits, 
surveys,  and  studies.  The  smaller  com- 
mixnlty's  lack  of  adequate  information  re- 
garding federal  programs  and  technical  ca- 
pability to  cope  with  the  growing  perplexities 
of  urbanization  will  be  key  areas  of  focus. 
A  greater  involvement  and  capability  of  HUD 
central  and  regional  offices  and  the  states  to 
assist  small  towns  will  be  emphasized. 

A  comprehensive  study  dealing  with  the 
"IdentlflcaUon  of  Small  Community  Needs 
as  Belated  to  HtTD  Programs"  is  being  con- 
ducted with  the  Office  of  Small  Town  Ser- 
vices responsible  for  providing  the  technlctil 
dlrecUan  and  monitoring.  This  effort  will 
lead  to  a  more  effective  delivery  of  programs 
to  small  towns. 

Thg  chief  concern  of  this  office  Is  the  small 
oonununlty  and  Its  problems  and  nee<ls.  The 
^f^  'wUi  work  closely  with  local  officials, 
HUD  program  officials,  other  federal  agencies, 
the  states,  and  other  pubUc  and  private 
groups.  Activities  will  be  coordinated  through 
stete  agencies,  particularly  those  funded 
imder  various  HUD  grant  programs.  Expertise 
In  the  areas  of  housing,  relocation,  planning, 
public  facilities,  manpower,  management  as- 
sistance, equal  opporttmlty,  etc.  (avaUable 
elsewhere  In  HUD  and  outside)  will  be 
brought  into  play  to  achieve  quick  and  effec- 
tive results. 

This  coordinating  role  is  implicft  In  the 
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grant  and  loan  programs  of  HUD  which  are 
concerned  with  basic  community  needs  and 
geared  to  aid  commvmitles  In  providing  the 
kind  of  environment  and  services  that  busi- 
ness seeks  for  Its  employees,  that  citizens 
seek   for   a   full    and   productive   life. 

Employer  or  employee,  senior  cltlsen  or 
high  school  senior,  shareholder  or  share- 
cropper— all  look  for  decent  and  available 
housing,  modem  health  facilities,  pleasant 
park  and  recreation  areas,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  power  and  water,  a  .good  public  Ubrary. 
and  other  municipal  services. 

An  examination  of  many  of  the  HUD  pro- 
gram elements  bearing  on  small  communities 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  HUD's  approach 
Is  and  how  It  may  be  related  to  any  small 
city. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  In  terms  of 

assisting  the  small  city  to  meet  Its  needs: 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the   cities  in 

the  public  housing  program  are  under  25,000 

in  population. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  urban  renewal 
projects  have  been  In  cities  of  under  50,000 
population.  Over  50  per  cent  of  participating 
cities  have.  In  fact,  populations  of  less  than 
25,000. 

Public  facilities  loans  are  almost  totally  re- 
stricted to  communities  under  50,000  popu- 
lation. Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  projects 
assisted  have  been  In  communities  under 
10.000. 

More  than  83  per  cent  of  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grants  have  been  to  communities 
under  50,000.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of 
a  total  of  $175  million  In  grants,  $120  million 
went  to  communities  under  50,000  and  $30 
million  went  to  communities  under  10,000. 
Thirty-six  of  the  cities  selected  to  receive 
planning  grants  under  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram are  communities  under  50,000  popula- 
tion. 

The  latest  tools  to  be  added  to  our  arsenal 
were  provided  in  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

Of  key  concern  to  rural  America  is  a  new 
category  qf  assistance — grant  funds  of  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths — for  multi-county 
planning  in  rural  and  other  areas  outside 
of  metrop>olitan  areas. 

Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  help  preserve  and 
utilize  our  very  great  human  and  economic 
investment  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Collaborating  virith  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, we  are  hopeful  of  funding  several 
dozen  of  these  multi-county  plans  this  year. 
HUD  does  not  seek  out  favored  recipients 
for  our  financial  resources.  We  have  de- 
pended and  will  continue  to  rely  upon  local 
rtsponslbllity  and  local  Initiative  to  work 
its  way. 

We  feel  this  virlll  not  only  prove  the  best 
way  to  solve  many  problems,  but  only  In 
this  way  can  we  create  for  all  Americans  a 
rewarding  and  meaningful  environment. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  one  of  the  more 
effective  ways  of  reducing  Innerclty  pres- 
sures is  by  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  In 
the  smaU  towns.  This  would  give  those 
urban  residents  who  might  prefer  hvlng  In 
smaller  communities  an  option  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  not  now  available  to  them. 
I  should  emphasize  that  It  is  not  HUD's 

policy     to    stimulate     this    movement we 

simply  want  to  make  available  to  core  city 
residents  the  opUon  of  a  rewarding  life  In 
our  small  towns. 

To  sxmi  up,  the  federal  government  Is  not 
crossing  out  the  small  city.  Every  federal 
program  Is  as  relevant  to  the  small  city  as 
to  the  large  city;  In  every  great  domestic  pro- 
gram, the  strengthening  of  community  life 
and  an  Improved  environment  for  its  citizens 
can  be  traced. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  broad- 
en the  options  for  setUement— not  to  dictate 
distribution— but  to  enhance  people's  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Por,  as  President  Nixon  said:  "We  must 
assist  small  communities  to  develop  an  en- 
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vlronment — of  community  serrloes,  recrea- 
tional faclUtiea,  educational  opportunities, 

better  medical  care,  and  Job  opportunities 

that  will  aUevlate  poverty,  that  will  hold  out 
hope  for  a  brighter  future,  and  that  will 
ease  the  preesiires  upon  these  citizens  to 
Join  the  march  to  the  cities." 


July  10,  1969 


THE  PORT  JACKSON  EIOHT: 
TRAVESTY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NSW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mrs.  CJHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row Pvt.  Tommy  Woodfln,  a  resident  of 
my  coiwesslonal  district,  will  come  be- 
fore an  administrative  bo«ird  in  F\)rt 
Jackson,  S.C.,  where  he  is  being  consid- 
ered for  removal  from  the  Army  with  a 
poealble  undesirable  discharge.  Private 
Woodfln  has  been  subjected  to  continual 
harassment  because  of  his  ctolltical  views 
since  his  arrival  at  Port  Jacksop.  Be- 
cause I  believe  his  caee  is  an  example  of 
the  great  suppression  of  dissent  in  the 
Army  today,  I  think  it  is  worth  swne 
comment. 

Private  Woodfln's  case  begran  early  this 
year  when  he  was  arrested  for  collecting 
signatures  on  a  petition  concerning  the 
war  In  Vietnam  addressed  to  the  com- 
manding general  at  Port  Jackson.  He  was 
acquitted,  largely  due  to  the  genius  of  hi« 
attorney,  Mr.  Howard  Moore  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  but,  as  he  put  it: 

Although  acquitted,  the  fact  remains  that 
I  was  brought  before  a  court  for  exercising  a 
right  guarajiteed  to  me  by  the  Constitution. 

Then,  on  March  20,  2  days  after  his 
acquittal,  Private  Woodfln  took  part  in 
a  discussion  on  the  war  outside  his  bar- 
racks. There  were  about  20  OI's  outside 
the  barracks  and  about  200  others  in  the 
windows  of  the  barracks  llstesnlng  to  the 
discussion.  There  was  nothing  disorderly, 
just  a  "Wg  rap  session"  about  the  war. 
They  were  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly.  But 
on  the  following  day,  four  OI's  were  put 
in  the  poet  ctockade  and  four  others,  in- 
cluding Private  Woodfln,  were  placed 
under  barrack  arrest. 

The  charges  resulting  from  this  "rap 
session"  were  later  dropped  against  all  of 
"the  Port  Jackson  eight,"  and  there  was 
no  court-martial.  But  several  days  later 
Private  Woodfln  was  again  arrested.  This 
time  he  was  charged  with  AWOL  and  as- 
sault. Private  Woodfln  pled  guilty  to  the 
AWOL  charge  and  he  was  convicted:  he 
did  leave  the  base  without  a  pass.  But  he 
had  been  there  since  January  and  had 
not  received  a  single  pass  since  that  time. 
He  had  been,  in  effect,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Army.  He  felt  that  he  simply  had  to 
leave,  and  he  did.  His  conviction  brought 
a  30-day  sentence  of  restriction  to  the 
base. 

Private  Woodfln  was  acquitted  of  the 
assault  charge,  which  had  arisen  from 
an  argument  in  which  he  had  thrown  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  another  person.  This 
charge,  once  again  due  to  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Moore,  could  not  be  upheld. 

And  tomorrow.  Private  Woodfln  must 
appear  before  a  board  which  will  con- 
sider giving  him  an  undesirable  discharge 


frwn  the  Army.  This  type  of  discharge 
will  exempt  him  from  many  veterans 
benefits  and  may  hinder  him  in  finding 
gainful  employment  in  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  aiH>alled  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Army  has  used 
its  regulations  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  free  speech  and  other  constitutional- 
ly guaranteed  rights  of  cltiz«is  of  the 
United  States.  The  Fort  Jackson  episodes, 
of  which  Private  Woodfln  was  a  part, 
and  the  Presidio  "mutiny"  trials  in  Cali- 
fornia are  only  two  of  what  I  am  sure 
are  many  examples. 

Soldiers  are  citizens,  too,  and  they 
should  be  afforded  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  civilians.  Authoritarian 
repression  cannot  and  must  not  be  tol- 
erated in  any  area  of  a  democratic 
society,  including  its  armed  forces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  that 
cases  similar  to  Private  Woodfln's  do 
not  recur  in  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  military  "justice"  should  be  re- 
vamped to  guarantee  that  soldiers  receive 
just  and  fair  treatment  while  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  8(a)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(6)  to  employ  any  alien  unlawfully  presMit 
In  the  United  States;  or  to  hire  during  a 
labor  dispute  as  replacements  for  a  person 
or  persons  ordinarily  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer any  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  whose 
principal,  actual  dwelling  place  Is  in  a  for- 
eign country  contiguous  to  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  this  section  8(a)(6) 
shall  apply  to  any  employer,  whether  or  not 
he  employs  'employees'  as  defined  in  section 
2(3)." 

Sec.  2.  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  section 
10(1)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  adding  the  words  "or  section  8(a)  (6)  " 
after  "or  secUon  8(b)  (7),". 
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tUlate  fuels,  and  the  advent  of  LHA  am- 
phlbloiu  assault  ships,  the  P14  (first  new 
fighter  plane  since  the  mid-flftleel)  and 
rocket-assisted  projectiles. 

With  Mo<M'er  at  the  helm  for  another  term, 
the  nation  can  be  assured  the  Navy  will  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  and  to  meet  Ite  com- 
mitments no  matter  how  heavy. 


BORDER  COMMUTER  PROBLEMS- 
HEARINGS  ON  HM.  12667 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NTW   JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
hearings  scheduled  next  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  16  and  17,  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  my 
bill  HH.  12667,  introduced  on  Tuesday, 
July  8,  and  explained  by  my  remarks 
of  that  day  as  appearing  in  the  Record 
at  page  18728  of  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  in  the  Senate— S. 
2658 — and  provides  additional  explana- 
tion of  its  provisions  and  objectives  in 
alleviating  the  border  commuter  labor 
problem  at  page  18573  of  the  July  8 
Record.  Senator  Mondale's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  has  held  hear- 
ings in  May  on  the  so-called  green 
card  admission  of  aliens  to  work  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  low-wage  Imported 
workers  and  runaway  plants  south  of 
the  border  will  take  note  of  our  hear- 
ings. Members  are  invited  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  to  express  their  views 
on  my  bUl,  the  text  of  which  is  con- 
tained at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

H3.  12667 
A  blU  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor    practice    to    employ    aliens    whose 
principal  dweUlng  places  are  in  a  foreign 
country  during  a  labor  dispute 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentaUves  of  the  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(a)  and  section  10(1)  of  the  Nattoaal 


MOORER  REAPPOINTMENT 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   AIJIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  although  Alabama's  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer  belongs  to  the  Na- 
tion, we  are  especially  proud  to  claim 
this  native  son.  Upon  his  graduation 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1933,  he  be- 
gan a  distinguished  career  in  navsd  serv- 
ice; as  a  flier  during  World  War  n, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Paciflc  Fleet 
commander  of  the  UJB.  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Far  East,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
the  Atlantic,  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  for  the  past  2  years 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Because 
of  his  outstanding  performance  in  this 
post,  it  came  as  no  surprise  that  he  was 
requested  to  remain  for  another  2-yecu' 
term. 

Our  country  Is  blessed  to  have  men  of 
his  caliber  and  dedication  as  they  have 
served  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  and 
free.  I  would  like  to  use  this  means  to 
express  appreciation  for  a  job  well  done, 
as  well  as  to  extend  best  wishes  for  the 
tasks  ahead. 

As  I  felt  the  following  editorial  from 
the  July  16  issue  of  Navy  Times  would 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  I  insert  it  here- 
with: 

MOOBXR  Rbappointkknt 
Adm.  Thomas  Hinman  Moorer  has  been 
tapped  for  a  second  two-year  term  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  beglnmng  August  1.  His 
first  tour  saw  the  Navy  tested  in  the  meet 
grueUlng,  unremitting  tempo  of  Fleet  opera- 
tions that  ever  prevailed  In  ova  Navy  in 
peace  time.  War  In  Vietnam,  confrontation 
with  Russian  sea  power  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pueblo  and  EC-121  plane  Incidents  in  be- 
tween. 

Most  of  the  Navy's  ships  were  old  at  the 
start  of  bis  toxir,  and  they  have  got  no 
younger  with  the  passing  months.  Turn- 
around time  has  been  shorter,  hours  longer 
and  the  strain  on  men  and  ships  has  become 
greater. 

Thanks  to  Moorer  and  the  dedication  of 
the  men  and  officers  he  leofls,  the  Navy  has 
met  its  grinding  commitments. 

WhUe  the  list  of  problems  in  these  two 
years  has  been  formidable  and  the  dlfllcultles 
many,  there's  progress  to  report  too.  Most 
glamoroiis,  perhaps,  is  development  of  river 
warfare  In  Vietnam.  Less  spectacular  are  the 
sound  achievements  in  prociirement  of  ships 
imder  multi-year  contracts,  shifting  to  dU- 


ECOLOOY— PES-nCIDE  INTO  PEST 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
11,  1969,  issue  of  Time  magazine  carried 
an  excellent  article  setting  forth  the 
dangers  of  persistent  pesticides  such  as 
DDT.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
article.  I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Ecology — Pcsncns  Into  P«st 

Few  chemicals  concocted  by  man  have 
been  so  widely  vised  and  so  thoroughly  ap- 
plauded as  dichlorodiphenyl-trichloroethane. 
more  commonly  known  as  DDT.  It  has  proved 
Its  immatched  power  In  the  worldwide  battle 
against  those  pestborne  killers,  typhus,  en- 
cephalitis and,  particularly,  malaria.  Its  mas- 
tery over  the  mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria 
has  undoubtedly  spared  mlUlons  of  people 
from  death  and  debilitating  infection. 
Equally  potent  In  saving  crops.  It  has  almost 
doubled  the  yield  from  VS.  cotton  fields  in 
the  past  two  decades  by  controlling  the  boll 
weevil.  Even  the  Swedes,  who  have  decided 
to  ban  the  chemical,  readily  acknowledge  Its 
effectiveness.  In  1948  they  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry  to  Swiss  Chemist  Paul 
Miiller  for  his  discovery  of  ite  "miraculous" 
capacity  for  destroying  insecte. 

Now.  growing  numbers  of  scientists  and 
politicians  are  convinced  that  MUUer's  mir- 
acle is  more  curse  that  cure.  Long  after  ex- 
terminating the  bugs  at  which  it  is  aimed, 
DDT  goes  on  performing  Ite  lethal  work, 
washing  from  fields  into  rivers,  lingering 
on  the  leaves  of  trees,  fioatlng  about  In  the 
atmosphere  for  years — and  contamlnaUng 
everything  It  touches.  There  are  some  sci- 
entlste  who  estimate  that  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  1.5  mllUon  tons  of  DDT  pro- 
duced by  man  may  still  be  adrift. 

POISONOUS   BROTH 

More  widespread  than  radioactive  fallout. 
DDT  It  found  in  every  kind  of  aquatic  life 
and  In  almost  every  animal.  Even  mother's 
milk  exhiblte  traces  of  DDT  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  the  maximum  standard 
for  cow's  mUk  set  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. In  any  other  container,  a  cur- 
rent quip  has  It.  mother's  milk  would  be 
prohibited  from  crossing  state  lines. 

It  is  also  In  trouble  within  the  states. 
Arizona  has  already  banned  DDT  spraying. 
Michigan  recently  imposed  a  similar  ban 
after  the  FDA  condemned  some  700,000  coho 
salmon  from  Lake  Michigan  because  they  had 
unacceptably  high  concentrations  of  DDT. 
Stringent  controls  are  now  being  considered 
in  the  states  of  Massachusette,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin. 

Europeans  have  taken  even  more  decisive 
action.  Following  discovery  of  the  chemlcaU 
In  their  herring  catch,  the  Swedes  ordered 
a  two-year  ban  on  DDT,  as  well  as  the  related 
pesticides  lindane,  aldrln  and  dieldrin. 
The  Netherlands  decided  to  stop  using  DDT. 
So  did  Denmark.  West  Gemutny  llmlte  spray- 
ing so  severely  that  only  192  tons  of  the  sub- 
stance were  used  throughout  the  country 
last  year.  France  and  Britain  are  keeping  a 
watch  on  pesticide  levels  within  their  bor- 
ders. The  Russians,  too,  are  concerned,  as 
Premier  Aleksel  Kosygin  indicated  when  be 
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Qfferwl  to  Join  with  the  SiradM  In  cleuUng 
up  what  Europeans  call  the  "poisonous 
broth"  conditions  In  the  Baltlo  Sea. 
TRx  oxADi,T  ssvnr 
That  wUI  be  no  easy  task,  considering 
OXyra  extraordinary  diirabUlty  and  mobility. 
The  chemical  belongs  to  a  family  of  organo- 
ohloflne  pesticides — ^the  "deadly  seven"  as 
ecologlsta  call  them.*  Like  the  other  organo- 
chlorlnes,  DE>T  doee  not  dissolve  In  watw. 
Thus  It  accumtilates  In  rivers,  lakes  and  seas 
for  years  after  tbe  original  contamination. 
Moreover.  Its  unusiuOly  long  half-life  of  ten 
to  16  years  means  that  It  retains  60%  of 
Its  effectiveness  for  more  than  a  decade 
after  It  Is  first  used. 

Despite  its  resistance  to  water,  DDT  Is 
easily  soluble  In  fats  and  highly  susceptible 
to  '"biological  magnification"  as  It  makes  its 
way  up  the  food  chain.  A  typical  case  of  this 
kind  of  metabolic  mayhem  occurred  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  After  some  moequlto-lnfested 
marshes  were  sprayed,  the  DDT  was  found  In 
the  nearby  water  In  a  "safe"  concentration 
of  .000003  parts  per  mlUlon.  Nonetheless,  the 
DDT  quickly  acc\unulated  In  more  concen- 
trated form  In  the  Sound's  tiny  Zooplankton 
(.04  ppm) .  then  built  up  further  In  the  fatty 
tissue  of  plankton-eating  flah  (.5  ppm). 
These  small  fish,  in  turn,  were  devoured  by 
larger  fis^wlth  yet  another  Increase  In  DDT 
concentration  (2.0  ppm).  By  the  time  the 
chenUcal  had  passed  Into  the  bodies  of  such 
flsh-eatlng  birds  as  cormorants,  mergansers 
and  oepreys  Its  concentration  (25  ppm)  had 
increased  an  astoxmdlng  10  million  times  over 
the  original  anu>unt. 

DDT  also  interferes  with  the  reproductive 
cycle.  Adult  flsh,  for  example,  are  able  to 
tolerate  relatively  high  levels  of  DDT.  The 
flsh  embryo,  on  the  other  hand,  dies  almost 
Immediately  when  It  begins  to  absorb  the 
pesticide  through  the  fatty  yolk  sac.  In 
birds.  DDT  kills  off  the  young  by  interfering 
with  the  female's  egg-laying  process.  Though 
the  exact  chemistry  is  still  obscure,  the 
pesticide  apparently  sends  the  mother  birds' 
liver  into  a  frenzy  of  enzyme  production.  The 
excess  enzymes  break  down  such  steroids  as 
estrogen  that  are  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  calcium.  Lacking  adequate  calcium, 
the  bird's  eggs  emerge  thin-shelled  and  flaky, 
offermg  scant  protection  for  the  embryo.  In 
at  least  one  instance,  reports  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  which  has  Just  Joined 
the  pubUc  crusade  against  DDT,  a  bald-eagle 
egg  was  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
with  no  shell  at  all— Just  a  fragUe  membrane. 
According  to  University  of  Wisconsin  Ecol- 
oglst  Joseph  Hlckey,  DDT  has  caused  a 
disastrous  decline  in  the  population  of  the 
bald  eagle,  which  is  the  U.S.  national  sym- 
bol— and  the  emblem  of  next  week's  Apollo 
11  flight.  Other  predators,  such  as  the  osprey 
and  peregrine  falcon,  are  gradually  vanish- 
ing, as  are  the  brown  pelican  and  the  ex- 
tremely rare  Bermuda  petrel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  such  large  numbers  from  DDT  poisoning 
that  the  rats  they  once  kept  In  check  began 
overrunning  whole  villages.  Alarmed  by  the 
threat  of  plague,  WHO  officials  were  forced  to 
replenish  Borneo's  supply  of  cats  by  para- 
chute. 

Since  DOT'S  effects  are  so  severe  In  nature, 
many  scientists  think  that  It  will  inevitably 
exact  a  toll  of  man.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute  in  Bethesda.  Md.,  has  produced 
evidence  Incriminating  DDT  and  related  pes- 
ticides as  the  cause  of  tumors  of  the  liver 
and  lungs  in  mice.  When  men  are  consist- 
ently exposed  to  such  chemicals,  adds  the 
University  of  Ckilorado's  Dr.  David  R.  Metcalf , 
there  Is  deterioration  of  memory  and  reaction 
time. 

iMPAntxD  KiTKcnvxmss 
The  pesticide's  defenders  consider  the  dan- 
gers- vasUy  exaggerated,  although  DDT  poi- 
soning can  cause  tremors  and  convulsion  In 
man.  "There  Isn't  anything  that  doesn't  have 
some  toxic  effect,"  insists  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Toxlcologlst  Wayland  J.  Hayes,  a  for- 
mer Public  Health  Service  official  and  DDT's 
stoutest  supporter.  "The  toxic  effect  of 
mashed  potatoes,"  he  adds  rather  irrelevant- 
ly, "Is  obesity."  As  proof  of  DDT's  innocence, 
Hayes  and  Athers  often  point  to  studies  of 
workers  at  the  Montrose  Chemical  Corp.,  the 
world's  largest  DDT  producer,  and  federal 
prisoners  who  voluntarily  accepted  dally  doses 
of  DDT  in  Atlanta.  In  both  cases,  they  say, 
there  was  no  damage.  But  other  scientists! 
Including  Stanford  Molecular  Biologist  Josh- 
ua Lederberg,  a  Nobel  laureate,  explain  that 
far  too  Uttle  is  known  about  how  DDT  reacts 
with  other  body  chemicals  to  acquit  the 
pesticide  so  readily. 

In  spite  of  its  defenders,  the  use  of  DDT 
has  already  declined  sharply.  In  1962,  when 
Racheal  Carson  published  Silent  Spring,  the 
U.S.  produced  167  mlUlon  lbs.  Last  year  pro- 
duction slipped  to  138  mllUon  lbs.,  nearly  80% 
of  which  was  exported.  Not  only  has  adverse 
pubUcity  curtailed  the  chemical's  use;  its 
efficiency  has  been  impaired  by  the  resistance 
developed  by  many  strains  of  insects.  One 
scientist  estimates  that  150  pests  formerly 
controlled  by  DDT  are  now  Immune  to  It. 
Nor  do  scientists  expect  to  produce  a  new  all- 
purpose  bug  klUcr.  Instead  they  are  empha- 
sizing more  subtle  and  selective  methods  of 
pest  control — among  them,  the  breeding  of 
new  Insect-resUtant  crops,  trapping  pests 
with  light  and  soxmd,  and  eliminating  insects 
through  sterUlzatlon.  None  of  these  methods 
pose  anything  like  the  dangers  of  DDT.  The 
problem  is  that  neither  do  they  promise 
anything  like  its  effectiveness. 
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is  uniquely  holy  for  Jews,  Arabs  and  Chris- 
tians alike. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  said— as  It  has 
been  and  will  oonttnue  to  be  said — against 
Israel's  posltlan  on  this  matter.  MomUy 
spiritually.  polltlcaUy.  their  takeover  of  the 
place  is  gravely  questionable.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  there  with  physioal 
force  too  strong  to  be  challenged  by  the 
Arabs  without  resulting  in  a  new  Mideast 
crisis  that  could  explode  into  a  general  war 
Involving  an  American-Soviet  confrontation. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  latest 
UJI.  censure  of  Israel  amoimts  to  little  more 
than  rhetoric.  It  carefxuiy  avoids  any  refer- 
ence to  economic  or  other  sanctions,  al- 
though It  does  speak  of  another  meeting  to 
consider  further  action  if  Israel  remains  ob- 
durate. It  is  quite  toothless.  In  short,  and 
perhaps  wisely  so,  becaxise  neither  Moscow 
nor  Washington  wants  to  bring  the  Jeru- 
salem Issue  to  a  boU  at  this  time.  If  ever. 
This  is  a  state  of  affairs,  however,  whloh 
contrasts  Ironically,  if  not  ridiculously,  with 
the  American,  Soviet  and  other  votes  In  the 
U.N.  calling  for  unUmlted  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

These  sanctions,  which  are  supposed  to 
correct  alleged  racial  grievances,  are  based 
on  the  claim  that  the  situation  in  Rhodesia 
is  a  threat  to  peace.  Surely  the  situation  In 
Jerusalem  is  a  far  greater  threat. 


ISRAEL  AND  RHODESIA 


AStBORNE   CATS 

Beyond  the  danger  to  flsh  and  birds  Ues 
DD'Ts  threat  to  the  whole  ecological  system. 
Concentrations  of  DDT  no  larger  than  a  few 
parts  per  biUlon  in  plankton,  says  Biologist 
Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  chief  sclentlflc  adviser 
to  a  New  York  conservaUonlst  group  called 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  can  sub- 
stantially hinder  the  photosynthesis  process. 
On  a  larger  scale,  such  interference  could 
have  a  devastating  effect,  since  phytoplank- 
ton  produces  70%  of  the  earth's  oxygen. 

A  bizarre  case  of  ecological  damage  from 
DDT  occurred  in  Borneo  after  the  World 
Health  Organization  sprayed  huge  amounts 
of  the  pesticide.  The  area's  geckos,  or  lizards 
feasted  on  the  houseflles  that  had  been  killed 
by  DDT.  The  geckos,  in  turn,  were  devoured 
by  local  cats.  UnhappUy,  the  cats  perished 

•  The  others:  dleldrln,  aldrln,  endrln,  hep- 
tachlor,  chlordane  and  lindane.  They  are  also 
sometimes  called  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker  an  interest- 
ing editorial  appearing  in  last  night's 
Washington  Evening  Star  pointed  out 
the  double  standard  of  Ideals  and  hypoc- 
risy of  the  United  States  and  U.S.SR. 
and  the  sham  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization in  the  role  of  peacemaker, 

I  include  the  editorial: 

Israel  and  Rhodesia 

Once  again  Israel  has  been  unanimously 
censured  by  the  United  NaUons  Security 
Council.  This  time  the  censure  has  been 
voted  to  express  the  U.N.'s  disapproval,  "In 
the  strongest  terms,"  of  new  moves  by  Prime 
Minister  Golds  Melr's  government  to  annex 
Jerusalem  as  a  permanent.  Integral  part  of 
the  Jewish  state.  The  Israelis,  however,  ap- 
parently have  no  intention  whatever  of  giv- 
ing up  their  present  hold  on  the  city,  wmcn 


EASTON,  PA.,  MANUFACTURER 
PIONEERS  IN  PLASTICS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  testimonials  to 
the  American  free  enterprise  system 
can  be  found  In  the  success  story  of  one 
of  my  constituents  and  very  good  friend. 
Mr.  Morton  Sobel. 

Mort  Sobel  is  president  of  Sobel  In- 
dustries, Inc..  of  West  Easton,  Pa.  Orig- 
inally a  metal  stamping  plant,  Sobel 
Industries  today  is  a  busy  firm  which 
gambled  successfully  on  the  potential 
of  plastics. 

Since  he  purchased  his  first  plastic 
molding  machine  in  1959,  Mort  Sobel  has 
expanded  his  plastic  molding  production 
to  a  point  where  today  he  has  16  mold- 
ing machines,  has  three  more  on  order 
and  expects  to  expand  to  40  machines 
within  a  few  years. 

His  story  of  success  is  not  restricted  to 
personal  achievement.  Mort  Sobel,  while 
guiding  his  industry  to  remarkable 
heights,  has  shown  real  concern  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemployable.  As 
a  result,  all  of  his  personnel  are  individ- 
uals who  have  received  their  training  "on 
the  job — as  operators,  machine  people, 
maintenance  and  electrical  technicians, 
machinists,  toolmakers,  and  mold 
makers — without  relying  on  Federal  as- 
sistance of  any  kind. 

The  May  Issue  of  American  Machinist 
magazine  relates  the  story  of  Mort  Sobel 
and  Sobel  Industries,  Inc.  I  Include  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  be- 
cause I  beUeve  It  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues: 

Grr  Readt  fob  Plastic  Molding 

(By  Rupert  Le  Grand) 

(Note. — Molded  plastic  parts  are  making 

big  Inroads  in  the  domain  of  metalformed 

parts.  Here  are  the  reasons  why,  and  a  look  at 
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a  onetime  metal  stamper  who  has  switched 
to  plastics.) 

If  you  don't  have  plastics  molding  ma- 
chines now,  there's  a  good  (^ance  that  you 
will  soon.  Proof  7  Just  look  at  the  number  of 
machines  In  use  by  various  metalworklng  in- 
dustries today — upwards  of  25,000  Injection 
and  compression  units — and  most  of  them 
under  ten  years  old  (see  Table  on  page  123). 
That's  a  trend  in  any  Industry,  and  it's  a 
trend  that  can  affect  your  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  competition  If  nothing  else. 

How  oome  this  comparatively  sudden  pop- 
ularity? Take  a  look  at  how  the  pros  out- 
weigh the  cons : 

Advantage  1 :  Molding  machines  have  been 
developed  to  a  high  state  of  control — you  can 
set  up  a  Job,  run  it  off  and  use  the  cycle  data 
two  months  or  more  later  to  produce  a  second 
batch. 

Advantage  2:  Comparing  plastics  molding 
with  machining,  scrap  reduction  is  90% ,  han- 
dling reduction  80%,  reduction  In  flnlshing 
costs  often  100%. 

Advantage  3:  Developments  in  mold  de- 
sign have  reduced  the  size  of  runners  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  of  ease.  This  excess  material  and  any 
defective  parts  are  merely  ground  up  (If 
made  from  heat-softening  thermoplastics) 
and  put  back  into  the  plastic-feed  hopper  of 
the  injection  molding  machine. 

Advantage  4:  Operation  is  cleaner  than 
when  working  with  metals. 

Advantage  5:  Relatively  unskilled  person- 
nel (women,  usually)  can  be  used. 
On  the  other  hand : 

Disadvantage  1 :  Molding  machines  are  big 
machines.  Plenty  of  floorspace  is  needed  not 
only  for  the  machines  themselves,  but  for  In- 
spection stations,  packaging  conveyors,  car- 
tons, and  access  by  lift  truck. 

Disadvantage  2:  A  great  deal  of  cooling 
water  is  needed. 

Disadvantage  3:  Power  constunptlon  Is 
high. 

Disadvantage  4 :  A  lot  of  storage  space  may 
be  needed  for  palletized  plastics  awaiting 
molding,  and  for  finished  moldings  packed 
for  shipment. 

Disadvantage  5 :  Area  surroiuidlng  the  ma- 
chines must  be  swept  constantly  because 
contamination  cannot  be  tolerated.  Oils, 
greases  and  dirt  must  be  removed  from  floors. 

THE    BIG    SWITCH  ■ 

Sobel  Industries,  West  Easton,  Pa.,  Is  an  Daily  output         Bad  pieces 

outfit  that  has   gambled   on  the  futtire  of  Machine  size  (tons)         (dozen  gross)          (percent) 

plastics  In  a  big  way.  This  onetime  metal     " 

stamping  plant,  organized  in  1953,  bought     175 i  500  20 

its  first  plastics  molding  machine  In  1959,     225 21200  10 

now  has  16  of  them,  has  three  more  on  or-  ^'^^ 

der,  and  hopes  to  get  up  to  40  machines  with-     ■ 

in  two  or  three  years.  In  the  last  case,  bad  parts  produced  were 

The  shift  from  metal  to  plastics  at  Sobel  nil  and  output  was  twice  that  of  the  smallest 

is   probably  more   complete   than  In  most  machine. 

shops  that  have  made  the  transition.  This  Is  Of  couse,  the  machine  hour  rates  Involved 

because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  firm's  busl-  are  different,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure 

ness  and  the  pioneering  Instincts  of  owner  out  Just  which  injection  molding  machine 

Morton  Sobel.  will  produce  a  part  at  the  least  cost. 

When  he  started  the  company  in  1953,  Practical  observations  such  as  this  one 
Sobel  began  mtiklng  stamped  and  wlreformed  mal^e  Sobel  think  in  terms  of  larger  ma- 
parts  for  women's  undergarments.  He  soon  chines,  perhaps  a  2700-ton  monster  costing 
recognized  the  potential  advantages  of  plas-  (250,000  will  be  among  the  next  20  units 
tics  In  this  field.  Delrln  acetal  resin  has  the  ^'^^  ^^  expects  to  buy. 
mechanical  and  physical  properties  required  molds  ftt  labokb  machines 
to  compete  with  metal  in  these  applications  aii  moirt«  »«.  hihh-  *^  .^  i^*^  -,»  •  » 
and   sobel   today   usee   more   thkS   600,000  m^iSf  JSu^  to  or  Ta^r^-.^^t>fl"«^i 

rgT-to^isss^y^^^^ieS.-"^^*  oSS^TKFLrr 

HOW  come?  Well,  Ave  bUUon  (yes,  miion)  SoSJ  sS£Ss.^Av?rtgr?SS  to  SS 

Sf^o^?"^'  P'"«,8^**'  gripe.  Plus  all-  J^SST  depeSJ  ^  SIL  ^^  of  <^ 

plastic  corset  stays,  and  similar  parts  add  up  pUcatlon  an-                                           ^^ 

to  a  lot  of  plastic.  1 '         

Today,  however,  the  garment  Industry  ac-  rh«no«. 

counts  for  only  25%  of  Sobel 's  plastic  con-  -      over 

sumption.  Dixie  Cup  holders  for  American  „   . .      ,    ,.                                               time 

Can  Co.,  bag  expanders  for  Playtex  nursing  wactiine  stte  (tons (hours) 

bottles,    marking-pen    assemblies,    pharma-  ' ' 

ceutical  containers  and  caps,  water-color  seta,     50 jjj^ 

etc.,  now  consume  the  bulk  of  the  plastic  ma-     ^ 2>S-3H 

terlal  used — about  20  kinds.  Principal  plas- *-^n 


EXTEl^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tics  used  are  Zytel  nylon  resin,  styrens  and 
polypropylene,  in  addition  to  Delrln. 

PKIOa    KNOWLKDCK    PATS    OFT 

Prior  training  in  the  metalworklng  field 
pays  off  handsomely  in  setting  up  and  main- 
taining a  molding  plant.  For  example,  Adolf 
Pfund,  chief  engmeer  at  Sobel  for  16  years, 
is  an  expert  toolmaker,  methods  man,  tool 
designer  and  process  innovator.  If  a  molding 
machine  breaks  down  and  tbe  builder  can- 
not supply  spare  parts  for  12  weeks,  Pfund 
welds  the  plastic  feed  barrel,  polishes  It  and 
has  the  machine  running  again  In  a  few 
days. 

In  another  Instance,  a  machine  rebullder 
may  quote  two  months.  However,  Pfund  can 
rebuild  aU  the  toggles,  replace  the  old  steel 
bushings  with  Ampoo  bronze  biishlngs,  make 
new  pins  for  the  toggles,  and  replace  fiber 
bushings  with  Ampco  bushings  In  a  much 
shorter  time.  New  gibs  are  made,  fiber  wear 
plates  are  replaced  with  bronze.  Sobel  esti- 
mates that  inplant  rebuilding  costs  one- 
third  as  much  as  an  outside  Job,  and  that 
the  machine  will  last  twice  as  long. 

In  other  words,  operator  skill  need  not  be 
of  a  high  level  but  good  tooling  capabUlty  Is 
absolutely  eseentlal  in  a  plastics  molding 
plant  to  make  real  profits.  Planning  of  meth- 
ods and  tooling,  especially  in  the  assembly 
area.  Is  the  key  to  effective  labor  saving. 

SKLECnON    OF    MACRINXS 

Many  metal  stampers  attempt  to  use  a 
mechanical  press  rated  at  or  near  the  ton- 
nage estimated  for  the  die  which  Is  to  be 
used.  The  experts  can  quickly  point  out  the 
fallacies  of  this  idea  and  the  cost  of  press 
repairs. 

With  an  injection  molding  machine,  hy- 
draulics are  involved.  Theoretically,  if  the 
clamping  pressure  and  injection  pressure  are 
adequate,  and  the  extrusion  temperature  Is 
correct,  the  Job  should  run  at  maxlmiun  pos- 
sible production  rate  and  with  Uttle  or  no 
scrap.  This  doesn't  prove  true  In  practice. 
Nobody  can  be  100  per  cent  certain  as  to  how 
a  given  plastic  part  will  mold.  It  Is  best  to 
use  the  largest  injection  molding  machine 
available  (consistent  with  machine  hourly 
rate),  as  this  test  case  wUl  show.  The  pro- 
duction story  for  three  sizes  of  injection 
molding  machine  on  a  specific  part  can  be 
stmmiarlzed : 
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Because  of  new-mold  tryouts,  mold  changaa 
and  maintenance,  the  number  of  znoXdlnc 
machines  Installed  should  be  about  20% 
greater  than  the  number  of  machines  actu* 
ally  needed  to  carry  out  production. 

MACHINX    MODinCATIONS 

Various  changes  have  been  made  In  So- 
bel's  molding  equipment.  The  first  machine 
was  an  P.  J.  Stokes  Model  701-3,  originally  a 
plunger-type  machine  rated  at  2  oz  p«:  shot. 
But  lingeries  buckles  are  Delrln,  which  be- 
comes plastic  at  423  P  and  literally  ex- 
plodes Into  a  gas  at  15*  over  plastlcizing 
temperature.  Therefore,  Sobel  designed  and 
built  its  own  screw  feed  with  precise  tem- 
perature control  to  three  points  on  the  bar- 
rel: the  starting  end,  the  middle  and  the 
nozzle. 

The  screw  feed  and  the  heating  elements 
provide  umform  plastlcizing  of  the  Delrln 
and  keep  It  under  control.  Production  Is  also 
Increased  becatise  the  modified  machine  Is 
now  capable  of  injecting  3  02  per  shot,  or  32 
buckles  plus  runners. 

Since  installation  and  modification  of  the 
first  machine,  Sobel  has  Installed  equipment 
to  run  64-cavlty  molds  for  the  garment 
trade.  Other  modifications  are: 

For  safety  and  maintenance  of  produc- 
tion, when  any  machine  goes  down  for  any 
reason,  the  appropriate  control  station  shows 
a  red  button,  and  a  fiashlng  light  and  an 
alarm  beU  on  top  of  the  machine  draw 
attention. 

Special  pyrometers  are  connected  to 
thermocouples  at  the  front,  middle  and  noz- 
zle of  the  injection-screw  barrel  to  maintain 
the  plastic  at  the  designed  temperature.  This 
additional  equipment  makes  it  possible  to 
run  nylons  and  other  engineering  plastics. 

One  machine  Is  devoted  to  proving  out  ex- 
perimental single-cavity  molds  for  product 
design,  mold  design,  material  re^onse,  and 
so  on. 

INSTALLATION    OF    MACHINXS 

Because  of  uneven  fioors,  Sobel  builds  a 
concrete  platform  about  8  In.  high  at  the 
desired  location  for  a  new  machine.  Nearby, 
electric  supply  and  water  connections  are 
provided  for  this  machine  and  only  this 
machine.  When  the  machine  is  placed  on  Its 
platform,  or  raised  concrete  bed,  the  electric 
and  water  connections  are  made  In  two  to 
three  days.  Instead  of  weeks  or  months.  For 
example,  the  latest  Natoo  350-ton  machine 
arrived  Thursday  morning  and  was  in  pro- 
duction on  the  following  Monday  morning. 

LOADING  OF  PLASTICS 

Bo  far  the  storage  hoppers  of  the  plastic 
molding  machines  are  replenished  by  hand, 
except  in  four  or  five  cases. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  colors  that 
Sobel  runs  (pens — 11  colors:  bra  buckles 
more  than  150  colors)  and  with  omy  100  to 
150  lb  per  color,  the  firm  has  developed  a 
technique  for  making  colored  plastic  in  small 
lots.  These  small  lots  are  loaded  into  hop- 
pers by  hand. 

For  bigger  lots,  Gaylor  palletized  contain- 
ers, holding  1500  lb  of  plastic,  and  vacuum 
loaders  are  used.  Within  a  year  continuous 
production  runs  on  certain  larger  machines 
will  require  the  Installation  of  outdoor  silos 
contaimng  a  carload  of  plastic  each — say  50,- 
000  to  100,000  pounds. 

MUCH  WATXa  NEEDED 

Plastic  molders  usually  locate  where  there 
is  a  cheap  source  of  abundant  water.  They 
qiUckly  get  Into  trouble  If  there  is  a  drought 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  they  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  city  water  If  there  is  any  other 
potential  supply.  Morton  Sobel  know  this, 
and  one  of  his  reasons  for  purchasing  tbe 
plant  site  was  the  existence  of  springs  that 
produce  900  gallons  of  cold  potable  water 
per  minute.  You  might  say  that  that  amount 
is  an  awful  lot,  but  it  Is  really  not  enough 
by  Itself. 

Sobel  piunps  2  million  gallons  in  a  3-shlft 
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day,  Mven  days  a  week.  NormaUy,  about  14 
out  of  the  16  madUnea  will  be  running  at 
any  one  time.  So  on  the  average  each  of 
these  machines,  ranging  from  75  to  500  tons 
clamping  pressure,  will  require  about  160  gal- 
lons per  minute  and  the  operating  group  of 
machines  needs  about  2000  gallons  per  min- 
ute. 

ObTloualy.  a  natural  flow  of  900  gallons 
per  minute  win  not  take  care  of  mold  cool- 
ing needs.  So  a  90-foot-dlameter  cooling 
pond  with  an  aeratlng-coollng  fountain  has 
been  built.  With  this  amount  of  cooling  ca- 
pacity. It  Is  seldom  necessary  to  use  water 
chillers  In  summer. 

MOLD  PROCTTaXlCXNT 

When  Sobel  operated  exclusively  as  a 
stamping  plant.  Its  tool  procurement  policy 
was  based  on  these  premises: 

(1)  The  firm's  engineers  produced  the  die 
drawings,  which  incorporated  featives 
learned  from  many  years  of  experience. 

(3)  These  drawings  were  sent  out  to  con- 
tract shops  with  the  proviso  that  the  tools 
be  made  exactly  to  print.  If  they  did  not 
work  properly,  Sobel's  people  were  respon- 
sible for  rework. 

(3)  Diemakers  at  Sobel  were  expected  to 
handle  .tte  required  alterations  and  any  re- 
pairs. TlMy  also  did  development  work  for 
new  product  lines  but  they  did  not  make  the 
general  run  of  tooling  for  the  plant. 

By  following  these  practices,  Sobel  got 
what  it  wanted  and  did  not  have  problems 
with  die  shop  efficiency. 

With  the  shift  to  plastics  manufacture, 
tool  procurement  had  to  be  handled  differ- 
ently. It  became  necessary  to  purchase  out- 
side skills  for  mold  design  as  well  as  mold 
making.  Therefore,  for  several  years  the  serv- 
ices of  Stokes-Trenton  of  Trenton.  NJ..  were 
used.  Finally,  late  In  1968,  the  mold  supplier 
became  a  division  of  Sobel  Industries.  Plans 
were  laid  to  double  the  employment  and  out- 
put of  the  45-man  shop  and  to  add  mold- 
makers  to  the  Easton  establishment  so  that 
repairs  and  any  necessary  modifications  could 
be  undertaken  on  the  spot. 

Meanwhile,  diemakers  continue  on  the  Job 
to  develop  and  service  progressive  die  tooling 
for  three  Henry  &  Wrtght  dlelng  machines 
stm  In  service,  several  OBI  presses,  several 
wire  forming  machines,  and  any  other  metal- 
goods  tooUng  that  the  management  desires 
to  have  made. 

In  addition  to  supplying  its  own  tooling 
needs,  Sobel  will  design  and  build  molds  for 
others.  In  fact,  this  service  will  be  extended 
to  supplying  an  Injection  molding  machine 
with  mold  (completely  debugged)  to  new 
molders  or  to  those  manufacturen  who  are 
not  equipped  to  set  up  new  work  economi- 
cally. 

AOTOMATIC     MOLDS 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  Sobel's  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  use  of  automatic  molds  for 
every  Job.  That  was  not  true  In  the  early  days, 
because  at  one  time  more  than  60%  of  the 
molds  In  use  were  of  the  semi-automatic 
type,  wherein  the  operator  must  open  a  door, 
reach  In  and  remove  the  molded  part. 

With  the  automatic  mold,  the  two  halves 
close  and  are  clamped,  the  plastic  la  injected, 
the  mold  opens  and  hydrauUc  core  pulls  and 
ejectors  permit  the  part  to  faU  free.  After 
this  occurs,  the  mold  closes  again  and  the 
cycle  U  repeated.  With  the  semi-automatic 
mold,  the  operator  paces  the  machine,  where- 
as with  the  automatic  mold,  the  machine 
paces  the  Inspector  or  packer. 

It  is  reported  that  the  trade  usually  limits 
large  automatic  molds  to  foxir  cavities.  But 
this  shop  has  one  of  the  biggest  six-cavity 
molds  in  the  business.  This  mold  makes  a 
dear  polystyrene  plastic  holder  for  5-oz 
Dixie  Cups.  The  mold  Itself  weighs  4600  lb 
and  consumes  2200  lb  of  piastlc  per  day, 
making  a  part  that  requires  286  lb  per  1000 
pieces.  Sobel  says  he  wont  be  surprised  if 
automatic  molds  with  8  to  13  cavities  are 
soon  made  and  put  into  production. 
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8IXTKXN    WXXK8   TO    BUILD    MOLD 

As  reported  in  DUE  Newt,  published  by  the 
D-M-E  C<»p,  Madison  Heights.  B<ich.  sup- 
pUers  of  mold  bases,  the  Sobel  slx-cavlty 
mold  is  36V^  In.  long,  20%  in.  wide  and  30% 
in.  high.  Sixteen  weeks  were  required  to  build 
the  tool  at  Stokes-Trenton. 

A  hot  runner  mold  was  decided  upwn.  In 
keeping  with  Sobel's  preference.  This  con- 
struction permits  better  fiow  of  plastic  di- 
rectly Into  the  mold  cavity  and  virtually 
eliminates  the  use  of  runners.  Not  only  that, 
the  molding  cycle  is  shortened,  because  with 
a  three-plate  design  extra  time  would  have 
been  needed  to  open  the  mold  at  the  runner 
plate  and  then  remove  the  runnw. 

In  the  six-cavity  mold,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inline  cavities  are  split  to  form  the  out- 
sidp  of  the  Dixie  Cup  holder  and  the  inside 
is  formed  by  retractable  cores. 

As  the  mold  opens  (see  drawing  on  page 
89)    the  rear  haU   (A)   of  the  split  cavities 
moves  away  from  the  front  half  (B) ,  and  the 
cores  (C)  retract.  Next,  large  plate  cams  (not 
shown)  on  the  outside  of  the  mold  actuate  a 
slide   (D)    which   holds  the  mounted  cores 
(C),   partially   stripping   the   molded   parts 
from  the  cores.  TTils  action  is  possible  with- 
out  disturbing  the  parts  because  the  dis- 
pensers are  restrained  by  a  flange,  half  of 
which  is  still  embedded  In  the  mold  cavity. 
As  the  mold  continues  to  open,  the  plate 
cam  trips  latches  (not  shown)    so  that  the 
gib  plate  (E)  can  be  puUed  away  from  the 
rear  half  of  the  mold.  Two  large  guide  pins 
Insure  alignment.   Now  the  parts   can   fall 
freely  and  pass  over  tubes  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the   cores.   These  tubes  guide   the 
plastic  parts  into  nests  below  the  mold. 

PAST  OXnOaNCK  IS  IKPORTANT 

Ordinary  ejection  would  have  resulted  in 
brealcage  or  scratching  of  the  large  crystal- 
clear  polystyrene  parts.  (They  are  3^  in.  in 
diameter  x  7%  In.  long  and  weigh  4^  ob.) 
Guidance  of  the  ejected  parts  Is  the  key  to 
automatic  molding  in  this  case,  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  each  other  and  the  machine. 

MOLD  PROotrcnoN 
This  slx-cavlty  mold  outperf  cnros  two  f  ovur- 
cavlty  molds  by  20%.  At  each  cycle,  the  mold 
opens  automatically  and  drops  the  styrene 
Dixie  Cup  holders  Into  a  cushion-lined  box 
under  the  machine.  Then,  when  the  operator 
engages  an  air  switch,  the  box  is  pulled  out 
from  imder  the  machine  so  that  she  can  pick 
out  the  workpleces.  Inspect  them,  remove  a 
small  runner  and  pack  good  pieces  in  a 
carton.  Defectives  are  put  into  a  nearby 
chopper  and  ground  up  for  reuse. 

This  mold  was  buUt  by  Stokes-Trenton 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  C.  Davis,  Jr., 
chief  engineer,  and  is  used  In  a  460-ton  Reed- 
Prentice  screw-type  injection  molding  ma- 
chine. In  two  years  of  continuous  operation, 
except  for  a  few  repollshlngs,  this  mold  has 
prodtced  over  10.000,000  dispensers. 
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'Hot  runner  molds  have  l>een  built  for  most 
thermoplastics.  There  have  been  some  satis- 
factory results  on  practically  all  these  ma- 
terials. However,  some  materials  are  critical 
in  their  molding  charaoterlstlcs  and  present 
hot  runner  designs  do  not  adequately  cope 
with  them.  Also,  the  cost  of  the  rather  elab- 
orate designs  reqiilred  for  some  of  these 
critical  materials  frequently  makes  them 
Impractical. 

'After  a  piece  has  been  determined  to  be 
suitable  for  molding  In  a  hot  runner  mold, 
the  success  of  the  molding  depends  upon 
the  design  of  the  runner  block,  sometimes 
called  a  manifold.  There  are  several  types  of 
hot  runner  blocks,  ranging  from  the  insulated 
runner  to  the  fully  heated  block,  and  many 
variations  of  design  between  these  two. 
There  are  many  complicating  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
which  comblnaUon  to  use. 

axAT  cojrmoL  is  vital 
'Once  the  major  design  features  of  the 
runner  block  are  set.  then  heat  control  be- 
comes the  major  consideration.  The  objec- 
tives are  to  keep  the  heat  where  it  is  needed 
and  away  from  those  areas  where  it  would  be 
detrimental,  and  to  maintain  the  heat  pre- 
viously put  into  the  softened  plastic  whUe  In 
the  injection  cylinder.  To  help  us  in  accom- 
plishing these  things,  we  can  select  for  spe- 
clflc  uses  any  one  of  a  group  of  metals  which 
have  heat  conduction  rates  varying  through 
a  range  of  25:1,  from  pure  copper  to  highly 
alloyed  stainless  steel.  We  can  also  design  in 
heat  barriers  through  the  use  of  air  gaps, 
polished  surfaces,  metal  discontinuities, 
the  insulating  property  of  the  plastic  itself! 
and  combinations  of  these  means. 

'So  far  we  believe  that  most  of  the  molds 
constructed  have  had  heat  supplied  by  the 
use  of  electric  resistance  heaters.  Control  of 
these  heaters  has  been  mostly  by  powerstats, 
or  voltage  control,  rather  than  thermostats. 
With  the  voltage  control  units,  the  heat 
supply  can  be  modulated  and  evened  out. 
This  has  helped  to  prevent  hot  spots  in  the 
runner  block  and  also  extends  heater  life. 
We  foresee  that  heat  supply  may  soon  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  hot  fluids,  particu- 
larly In  hot  runner  blocks  for  such  heat-sen- 
sitive materials  as  the  acetals  and  the 
nylons. 

'One  of  the  disadvantages  of  hot  runner 
molds  is  well  on  its  way  to  being  overcome. 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  gate  projections 
they  generally  leave  on  the  parts.  The  devel- 
opment of  valves  that  positively  shut  off 
the  gate  is  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
There  are  numerous  molds  running  today 
with  various  types  of  these  valves,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  determine  whether  they  have  a 
suitable  molding  life.' 

OTHZK    MOLDS,    OTHXB    PRODUCTS 
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DESIGN   PROBLEMS 

With  respect  to  design  of  hot-runner 
molds,  Davis  has  tlxis  to  say: 

"The  development  of  hot  runner  molds, 
both  of  the  insulated  and  the  heated  runner 
types,  has  brought  econcxnies  to  the  molding 
of  some  therm<^lastic  materials.  When  a 
hot  runner  mold  is  properly  designed,  sub- 
stantial savings  can  be  made  in  molding 
costs  because  of  the  faster  operating  cycles 
and  the  absence  of  regrindlng  costs  and  ma- 
terial wastage.  Another  benefit  Is  the  better 
quaUty  of  the  moldings,  resulting  from  fiUlng 
the  mold  cavity  with  material  at  optimum 
temperature  and  consequent  lower  pressure, 
resulting  in  lower  residual  stresses. 

PART    STTITABILITT 

'Not  every  part  Is  suitable  for  production 
In  hot  runner  molds.  A  part  may  be  unsuit- 
able becatise  of  the  mold  construction  re- 
quired, because  of  the  type  of  material,  be- 
cause of  thick  sections,  low  production  re- 
quirements, and  the  like. 


Here  are  details  on  other  Jobs  now  run- 
ning at  Sobel  Industries: 

For  a  smaller  cup  holder  in  Ivory-colored 
plastic,  the  operator  of  a  Natco  machine 
checks  the  pieces  as  produced,  removes  any 
bujT  or  flaah  and  puts  them  on  a  conveyor 
belt.  By  this  means,  the  holders  are  delivered 
to  the  operator  of  a  supersonic  welder.  She 
inserts  a  spider  Into  a  circular  recess  in  the 
bottom  of  the  part  and  uses  a  supersonic 
welder  to  push  the  spider  home  and  weld  it 
In  place.  The  assembly  was  formerly  done 
by  14  girls,  using  glue,  and  working  two 
shifts.  Now  one  girl,  working  one  shift,  welds 
the  parts  and  the  assembly  is  cleaner  and 
more  reliable. 

HIOH-SFKBD    BIACRINX 

A  slxteen-cavity  mold  produces  Delrin  cor- 
set stays  from  2  to  9  in.  long  in  increments 
of  V4  in.,  without  taking  mold  out  of  the 
machine.  Sub-molds  slide  in  and  out  of  the 
master  mold.  Two  end  segments  form  the 
stay  tips.  Nine  different  top  pieces  and  three 
center  pieces  accommodate  the  lengths.  This 
work  is  done  on  a  Natco  No.  350  E  injection 
molding  machine  with  a  very  fast  closing 
speed — 1200  ipm.  This  machine  baa  hydrau- 


lic ejection  for  closer  control  of  the  molding 
cycle.  For  thin-wall  Items  the  cycle  can  be 
as  short  as  five  seconds.  Mold  sweep  aids 
ejection  of  parts.  (See  color  cover.) 

MOLD  HXATDrO 

To  maintain  desired  mold  temperaturas, 
Sobd  tises  the  auxiliary  pyrometers  men- 
tioned and  circulates  water  in  the  molds  at 
controlled  temperatiires.  The  mold  water 
may  be  heated  to  warm  the  cavity  plate  to 
get  a  good  fill,  or  cooled  if  the  temperature 
of  the  mold  goes  above  the  desdred  value,  or 
cooled  to  shrink  the  piece  onto  a  core  when 
the  mold  opens  in  order  to  get  proper  strip- 
ping. 

Cold  water  circulation  is  also  used  to 
shorten  the  cycle. 

Water  is  circulated  by  small  portable 
auxiliary  pumps  fitted  with  electric  heating 
elements,  and  water  chillers  are  also  supplied 
near  the  machines,  if  needed. 

MACKINK   LAYOUT 

Machines  are  spaced  13  ft  apart  with  the 
tall  end  of  one  opposite  the  head  end  of  an- 
other. This  arrangement  allows  one  operator 
to  watch  two  machines.  Adequate  room  is 
left  for  packing  cartons. 

CONSTANT  METHODS  IMPROVEMENT 

The  Playtex  bag  expander  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  product  Improvements  made 
by  the  supplier  also  affect  his  own  shop 
procedure.  This  expander  has  two  plastic 
end  plates,  seven  stainless  steel  fingers,  a 
spring  and  a  stud.  By  maUng  the  fingers  out 
of  Delrin,  Sobel  realized  a  17%  cost  saving, 
and  by  making  the  stud  from  plastic,  an  ad- 
ditional 11%  saving  will  result. 

It  is  necessary  that  one  end  of  each  metal 
finger  be  etched  for  gripping  purposes.  When 
the  piece  was  made  of  stainless  steel,  tum- 
bled, cleaned  and  sand  etched,  these  parts 
were  sand  etched  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  3^ 
per  piece,  and  14  people  were  needed  7  days 
a  week.  But  then  an  ICM  "Superblast"  ma- 
chine was  Installed,  along  with  a  chain  con- 
veyor fitted  with  fixtxires  to  hold  the  fingers. 

These  fixtures  conveyed  the  stainless  steel 
items  into  the  cabinet  where  Jets  of  fine 
abrasive  were  directed  onto  controlled  areas. 
This  setup,  operated  for  eight  hours  a  week 
by  two  girls,  kept  up  with  assembly  de- 
mands. Now  even  this  time-saving  setup  is 
being  retired  because  of  the  change  from  a 
metal  finger  to  a  plastic  one.  The  finger  will 
be  etched  in  the  mold. 

TRAINING  or  PERSONNEL 

Many  of  the  shop  workers  have  been  re- 
trained from  the  former  group  of  punch- 
press  operators,  and  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  hire  dropouts  and  disadvan- 
taged people.  These  people  make  good,  loyal 
employees  if  properly  trained  by  plant  su- 
pervisors. And  since  fringe  benefits  exceed 
those  paid  by  much  larger  concerns  In  the 
area,  labor  problems  are  at  a  minimum. 


WOMAN  FOR  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

July  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  W<isMngton,  D.C.: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  rec- 
ommend for  your  serious  consideration  the 
appointment  of  U.S.  Representative  Charlotte 
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Reid  of  Illinois  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Charlotte  Reid  Is  competent,  experienced 
In  government,  active  and  energetic,  and 
would  certainly  add  to  the  balance  of  the 
Court. 

With  my  high  regard,  as  usual. 
Congressman  Jim  Pttlton, 
Member  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  CHANGINQ  NATURE  OP 
TTIIjE  I 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicated 
and  forceful  American,  Mr.  Clifton  E. 
Mitchell,  the  advisor  for  Federal  Rela- 
tions to  the  Dade  County  school  system, 
has  given  some  enlightening  information 
on  "The  Changing  Nature  of  'Title  I'  " 
of  the  Education  Act  in  the  June,  1969, 
issue  of  Quest.  Quest  is  a  publication  of 
the  Dade  Ctounty  Public  Schools.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  dedicated  his  adult  life  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  both  as  an 
educator  and  as  a  member  of  our  Anned 
Forces.  He  is  an  individual  who  can  give 
all  of  us  great  inspiration.  I  would  now 
like  to  share  with  you  the  article  written 
by  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Both  national  and  state  commissioners  of 
education  have  asked  county  superintendents 
to  close  ranks  on  the  Tltie  I  effort  through- 
out the  nation. 

VS.  Commissioner  of  Education  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.  has  called  for  Tltie  I  projects  "of 
such  dimension  as  to  give  definite  promise 
of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children." 

Commissioner  Allen  adds  that  he  Is  giving 
emphasis  to  the  term  substantia/  progress. 

Florida  Commissioner  Floyd  T.  Christian 
was  even  more  emphatic  when  he  said  that  in 
the  past  Tltie  I  has  spread  too  thin  to  give 
the  intensive  service  needed.  He  has  called  for 
a  concentration  of  focus  and  intensity  of 
effort. 

In  Dade  Coimty,  the  Tltie  I  effort  is  well 
over  three  years  old.  School  personnel  and 
parents  involved  agree  that  it  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  boys  and  girls.  A  lot  of  experi- 
ence has  been  gained;  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple concerned  feel  that  the  Dade  County 
schools  are  now  in  an  exceUent  position  to 
zero  in  for  definite  objectives  and  specific 
goals  with  a  smaller  number  of  boys  and 
girls,  progress  which  the  evaluation  teams 
can  measure,  sustain  and  publish. 

In  the  new  plans,  at  the  elementary  level, 
the  grade  levels  of  the  children  Involved  will 
be  different.  Instead  of  including  pupils  in 
the  poverty  target  areas  from  grades  one 
through  six,  only  first  and  second  graders 
will  benefit  from  the  federally  funded  efforU. 

In  the  new  concentrated  plan,  the  old  Title 
I  components.  PLATS  and  Visiting  Teacher- 
Counselors,  will  no  longer  operate  as  separate 
programs,  but  elements  will  be  meshed  into 
a  "Primary  Language  Arts  Development  Pro- 
gram" and  directed  by  district  planning,  be- 
cause of  recommendation  from  teachers,  serv- 
ices to  grades  1-6  as  before. 

The  present  planning  for  the  grade  one  and 
two  primary  language  development  is  a  dis- 
trict level  responsibility  tnvolvlng  elemen- 
tary principals,  teachers,  and,  where  request- 
ed, the  different  Task  Forces. 

To  understand  the  new  elementary  Title  I 
program,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
planning  process  provides  an  c^portunlty  for 
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schools  to  include  those  items  that  the  in- 
structional personnel  feel  may  make  a  differ- 
ence and  which  may  not  have  been  provided 
for  fuUy  in  the  past.  This  might  Include,  for 
Instance,  educational  field  trips,  staff  devel- 
opment activities,  and  more  home  visitations. 
This  planning  is  being  effected  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  no  general  aid  to 
the  school  for  all  students  at  the  school  is 
possible,  and  that  language  development 
must  be  the  fociu  within  the  first  two  grades. 
For  example,  if  a  visiting  teacher -counselor 
is  Included,  he  must  now  work  with  Identified 
first-  and  second-grade  youngsters,  and  then 
only  to  see  that  each  child's  personal  adjust- 
ment and  better  attendance  are  achieved,  so 
that  his  language  development  can  be  en- 
hanced. Any  use  of  the  funds  for  total  school 
aid  is  not  legal. 

In  Dade  County,  a  Primary  Language  De- 
velopment Task  Force  has  been  organized. 
The  members  of  this  group  were  available  to 
work  with  the  districts,  if  requested,  in  the 
basic  planning.  The  Primary  Language  De- 
velopment Task  Force  consists  of :  Miss  Helen 
M.  Stolte  (Chairman),  Mrs.  Mattle  Blake, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Battle,  Robert  Anderson.  Mrs. 
Marjorle  McOranahan,  Paul  Joeeph,  Dr.  Kay 
DlMeo  and  Leonard  Frtschman. 

At  the  district  level,  a  project  manager 
each  for  the  South  Central.  North  Central, 
and  South  districts  primary  language  devel- 
opment project  has  been  appointed.  These 
managers  also  will  be  responsible  for  efforts 
in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  districts. 

District  planning  for  primary  language  de- 
velopment and  curriculum-guidance,  called 
for  Coordinator  Tee  S.  Oreer,  Jr..  of  the  Spe- 
cial Program  Planning  and  Administration 
Office,  be  involved  for  budgetary  coca'dlnatlon, 
it  also  called  for  Coordinator  Horace  Martin 
of  the  Evaluation  unit  be  involved,  so  that 
evaluation  would  be  built-in  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  project. 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  famlUar  multi- 
ple-project situation  will  be  reduced  to  a 
single  curriculum-guidance  thrust  Identify. 
Ing  and  Involving  some  2.000  children  In  15 
secondary  schools. 

This  project  will  focus  Instruction  and 
guidance  specialists  on  this  smaller  number 
of  IdentificKl  students  and  provide  a  concen- 
trated thrust  to  help  them,  spending  between 
$300-$400  per  student. 

Thus  such  former  programs  as  the  Junior^ 
High  Learning  Labs  and  the  Federal  Guid- 
ance Projects  will  give  way  to  the  "curricu- 
lum guidance  project"  though  elements  of 
each  will  be  retained  in  the  restructuring.  A 
county-level  project  manager  vrtll  be  ap- 
pointed, with  one  individual  at  each  target 
school  responsible  for  leadership  there. 

This  school  effort  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  principle  and  secondary  director  in  or- 
der that  it  may  operate  successfully.  Sched- 
ule changes  will  be  necessary  and  these,  of 
course,  must  have  the  complete  support  of 
the  school  principals. 

Since  monies  will  be  allocated  at  the  dis- 
trict level,  it  is  likely  that  a  district- wide  staff 
developmental  team  may  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  people  from  various  disciplines, 
to  work  with  the  development  learning  spe- 
cialists at  the  school  level.  This  district  level 
team  might  consist  of  a  school  psychologist, 
a  reading  clinician  and  a  language  arts  con- 
sultant. Such  a  team  may  perform  discrete 
dlstrlot  services  for  identified  chUdren  when 
not  Involved  in  staff  development  school 
activities. 

It  is  planned  that  an  evaluation  specialist 
will  be  assigned  to  the  three  major  districts 
for  evaluation  of  district  project  efforts.  This 
is  highly  Importcuit  because  of  the  necessity 
of  evaluating  to  see  if  the  Instructional  ef- 
forts are  successful. 

Some  5.000  first  and  second  graders  will 
be  involved  In  the  public  schools  in  the  lan- 
guage arts  effort.  The  goal  is  to  spend  a  mini- 
mum of  an  additional  half  of  the  current  ex- 
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pendlture  per  pupil  on  eaOh  of  tbe  Btudsnito 
In  the  proj«ct. 

At  thla  tlm«,  the  major  empbute  Is  to 
Identify  the  children  carefully.  Thla  InTolvee 
aohool  personnel.  Including  prlndpals,  teach- 
ers and,  where  feasible,  parents.  Pursuant  to 
th«  Superintendent's  continuing  policy, 
school  level  thinking  In  terms  of  what  It  will 
take  to  get  this  changed  Job  done  is  l>elng 
encouraged. 

In  annotmclng  the  plana  for  the  new  con- 
centrated TlUe  I,  Special  Program  Director 
Dr.  Bert  Kletman  paid  tribute  to  Title  I 
teachers:  "It  Is  felt  that  there  are  so  many 
teachers  who  have  perfonned  satisfactory 
service  In  the  different  components  of  Title 
I  In  the  yean  that  it  has  been  In  progreaa. 
that  theae  should  be  given  first  preference  of 
Job  opportunities  in  the  concentrated  proj- 
ects. Not  to  use  their  valuable  experience 
would  be  unwise." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  an  administration  which.  In  a  little  more 
than  five  months,  turned  In  a  performance 
which  Is  "abeolutely  catastrophic."  Nor  do 
the  extravagant  comments  by  Dr.  Knowles 
reflect  any  matxire  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  Nixon,  in  contrast  to  Hubert  Hxmiphrey. 
campaigned  as  a  relatively  conservative 
White  House  aspirant. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  something  of  a 
word-eating  reflection:  Politics  aside,  maybe 
the  President  was  right  in  deciding  that  it 
was  better  to  leave  Dr.  Knowles  in  charge  of 
the  Massaohxisetts  General  Hospital  than  to 
name  him  as  Assistant  HEW  Secretary  for 
Health  and  SclenUflc  Affairs. 


July,  10,  1969 


oflScUl  House-Senate  group  in  a  fashion 
modeled  on  the  debate  over  the  $7.8-bllUon 
antlballlstic  missile  system.  They  hope  to 
provoke  similar  public  wrangles  over  other 
military  programs. 


July  10,  1969 


MILITARY  WASTE  MUST  BE 
HALTED 


TELUNO  IT  LIKE  IT  ISNT 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIHOTON 

IN  TH5JHOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  flap  In  the  Nation's 
press  regarding  the  near  appointment 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  as  Assistant 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Sdentlflc  Affairs. 

But.  Dr.  Knowles'  conduct  over  the 
past  weekend  and  some  of  the  quotes 
attributed  to  him  have  raised  serious 
questions  as  to  his  selection.  An  excel- 
lent editorial  reviews  this  matter,  and  it 
«)peared  In  the  July  8.  1969,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star. 
The  editorial  follows: 

l^LLiNG  It  Lnu  It  Isk't 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  recently  turned  down 
by  the  President  for  the  nation's  top  health 
post,  says  he  "likes  to  speak  out  and  tell  it 
like  it  Is." 

He  was  talking  in  that  context  about  Med- 
icaid, which  he  called  the  "lousiest  waste  of 
tupayers'  money  and  the  most  lU-conceived 
program  which  ever  came  down  the  chute." 
Being  a  medical  man  and  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Knowles  may  be  qualified 
to  pass  Judgment  on  Medicaid.  But  when  he 
undertakes  to  diagnose  the  performance  of 
the  President,  he  not  only  falls  to  teU  it  like 
It  is,  he  talks  like  a  diagnostician  who  has 
never  even  seen  a  poUtlcal  medical  school. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Dr. 
Brnowles  told  a  Boston  television  audience 
on  Sunday  that  the  White  House  imder  Pres- 
ident Nixon  "is  in  the  grip  of  the  arch  con- 
■ervatlvea  and  progress  Is  at  a  complete 
standstill."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  conservaUve  pressure  groups  on 
the  President  is  "absolutely  catastrophic  " 

This  doesn't  sound  like  the  pronounce- 
ment of  a  physician  whose  professional 
naming  should  make  him  wary  of  hyper- 
bole. Neither  does  It  make  any  sense 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  political  record 
».  Knowlers  says  he  sees  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  man 
"who's  got  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  61  or 
B2  percent  of  the  people  Involved  in  a  con- 
servaUve backlash— a  swing  to  the  right " 

Last  November  the  Nixon  winning  margin 
was  about  43.4  percent  of  the  total  vote  If 
toe  latest  Gallup  poll  is  accurate,  however 
83  percent  of  the  people  today  approve  of  the 
^y  the  President  Is  handling  his  Job.  Only 
16  percent  disapprove,  the  others  being  listed 
among  the  •no  opinions." 

rb\»  massive  expression  of  approval  Is 
hardly  what  one  would  expect  in  the  case 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TxmrxssEx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  want  a  strong  defense  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  sure  we  also  want 
a  defense  that  Is  not  wasteful  or  spend- 
tlirlft. 

With  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  consuming  half  the  en- 
tire national  budget  and  growing  In- 
creasingly larger,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  take  an  even  closer  look 
at  further  proposals  for  military  spend- 
ing and  military  projects. 

In  this  coimectlon  I  have  been  pleased 
to  sponsor  KH.  11950,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  an  examination  of  any  con- 
tract that  exceeds  by  10-percent  the 
original  price  agreement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  with  a  report  to  the 
Congress. 

In  other  words  this  bill  would  auto- 
matically trigger  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  keep  the  Congress  informed  and 
advised  when  a  contract  Is  increased  or 
when  a  completion  date  is  not  met 

Oi^  defenses  must  be  strong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  our  defenses  also  must  be 
economic  and  efficient  to  get  a  doUar's 
worth  for  a  doUar  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  spent  on  military  projects  as  well 
as  on  domestic  programs.  Our  defenses 
do  not  have  to  involve  waste  to  assure 
strength. 

A  number  of  Instances  of  military 
waste  have  been  disclosed  recently  and 
In  this  connection  I  place  In  the  Record 
a  sampling  of  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning this  most  Important  subject  be- 
cause of  the  Interest  of  my  coUeagues 
and  the  American  people  In  this  matter 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  18.  i960] 

DaiVK  Oaows  m  Ck>NGKBSs  roa  Aaics 

Spznszno  Cttt 

(By  Neil  Sheehan) 

WASHmcTON.  May  17.— A  growing  segment 
Of  Congress,  propelled  by  the  antlmllltary 
climate  generated  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
searching  for  some  effective  viray  to  slash 
steadily  rising  military  expenditures 

These  legisUtors  are.  In  effect,  seeklne  to 
bypass  the  traditional  routes  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees, 
which,  they  contend,  protect  the  defense  es- 
tablishment's multimillion-dollar  weapons 
programs  from  public  scrutiny. 

A  number  of  major  miUtary  projects  have 
already  been  selected  for  attack  by  one  un- 


SXXK  PESICAMENT  METHOD 

SimiUtaneously,  other  Influential  Senators 
and  House  members,  groping  for  some  per- 
manent mechanism  to  leash  mUltary  spend- 
Ing,  are  considering  such  ideas  as  tlM,  e^b- 
llshment  of  an  Independent  agency  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  systematic  analysis  of 
military  budget  proposals  In  relation  to  such 

n^f?^^,  T*?^  ^  poverty,  education,  and 
pollution  of  the  environment 

Anotiier  member  of  the  group,  Representa- 
ttve  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  will  under- 
take a  critical  study  of  the  so-called  Sage 

E^  °'i*?"  ^^^^'^^^  against  So^t 
bombers  and  the  Air  Forces  plan  to  build  a 
new  advanced  fighter  called  the  F-16 

■nie  Sage  system  is  considered  basically  ob- 
^II*h.^f.  '^^''^  scientists  and  costs  about 
Si.34-bllllon    a    year    to   maintain.    The   Air 

STof  The'^F  ^^'"^  *^^  estimat^^to^ 
Sit  hfin^  ^^^  program,  but  it  Is  known 
that  billions  are  involved 

Ne^''v^t°**m  %  ^'•=^"*'  °-  McCartiiy  of 
New  York  will  focus  on  the  controversial 
^^n*"  «fd  biological  warfare  pmj^t^  niS 
running  at  about  $350-mimon  a  year 

nlif^nT'l*!"''^  °*°'^«*  =•  B«^°  of  Callfor- 

^LiTrnTn'^r  r'^^  "^"'"^K  i*"^^- 

wy  a  »3-bimon  Air  Force  project  to  exnlore 
the  development  of  space  weapo^an^T" 
telllgence  gathering.  ' 

Other    members    of    the    group— such    bm 
Representatives  Bradford  Mori.  oF^^^t,^. 

^^1  if^  ?°^**^^''  °'  Callfornla^^ert 

^1^  „v' *tf^T"^-^"  concentrate  on 
S!f?.«.nv'  *^^  ^^y'»  t~"ble-ridden  main 
^L^l  ^,!^r^-  °°  '^^''^  «228-milllon 
^h  »^J  ^'^,  *P*°*  **  budgeted  for  re- 
•TS^i^  „  development  alone,  the  Navy's 
«nn  ,,  °?  ^"*'^'*'  ^<='^*  carrier  constiTic- 
tton  project,  military  procurement  practicL 

Lu^^,^"'  ^'^i^"  deployment  of  muS 
mniif^  warheads,  referred  to  as  MIRV  for 
multiple  independent  re-entry  vehlcirin  in- 

^enS^'"'°*^  '"^'"^''  '^""-  A  number^ 
scientists  and  nuclear  strategists  maintain 

Sai'?h«T"',*  °'  MIRV  1^1  imme^l? 
eacaiate  the  nuclear  arms  race 

ai^dJiS^^^K?"  *•*  clobbered  on  all  of  these 
^^^  •?  ^^  y*"'"  o*^"  "t^ff  aide  said. 
^tl^^^Trt^'  '^  -«  ^-  -  -3^ 

EXCHANGES    OF    n>EAS 

Elsewhere  in  Congress,  the  reach  for  a 
means  of  attacking  military  spen^  and  tS 
b^nce  it  against  civilian  ieeitete  much 
more  informal.  It  oonslste  mainly  of  «- 
Change  Of  Idea,  between  such  Senates  L 

r^^f"r^  ^'"^P"  °'  Kentucky;  the 
majority  leader.  Mike  Mansfield:  Edwd  F 
KMinedy;  and  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Mlchlg^' 
tK-i-  ■  J?*"  ^  "*  discussions  between 
««^H  "  *°*'  informal  consultations  wltii 
&hStee*°*"^  Of  information  Uke  Mr. 
Although  somewhat  chaotic.  Uie  search 
Sh^,  ,.^  rteadlly  gaining  impetus  m  the 
political  Climate  of  disillusionment  with  Uie 
military  establishment  created  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  of  concern  and  unrest  over  the 
Crisis  m  the  cities  and  the  ensuing  inflation 
and  higher  taxes.  »"^uou 

■•What  wed  like  to  be  able  to  do,"  on* 
staff  aide  said,  "is  not  Just  to  attack  a  mlU- 
wy  program  on  its  own  deficiencies,  but  to 
oe  able  to  say  how  many  schools  and  hos- 
pitals the  money  would  buy." 

SMAU,   OSOUP  OROWS 

One  Indication  of  the  Congressional  inter- 
est In  such  questions  was  the  substantial 
sponsorship  of  a  two-day  conference  here  at 
the  end  of  March  to  discuss  military  spend- 
ing and  domestic  needs.  The  number  of 
sponsors  grew  from  a  small  group  of  Senaton 


and  Congressmen  to  38  Representatives  and 
13  Senators. 

A  remark  at  the  conference  by  the  fresh- 
man Republican  Senator  from  Ohio,  William 
A.  Saxbe,  was  another  bit  of  litmus  paper 
showing  the  kind  of  public  pressures  some 
new  members  of  Congress  feel. 
_"We  come  to  the  Senate  with  the  attitude 

that  Nixon  was  elected  because  of  the  war 

that  the  war  wrecked  Johnson  and  that  it 
will  wreck  Nixon  unless  he  responds,"  he 
said  •  •  •  It  is  hopeful  that  we  vrtll  beat 
the  ABM  and  will  go  ahead  with  that  foot- 
hold to  attack  the  whole  complex." 

It  was  apparent  from  the  context  of  his 
remarks  that  the  complex  he  referred  to  is 
that  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  mUl- 
tary-industrlal  complex. 

The  conferees  were  16  scientists,  scholars, 
economists  and  former  Government  officials, 
such  as  Mr.  Schultze,  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  of  Harvard,  Prof.  George  Kistia- 
kowsky  of  Harvard,  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Marcus 
Raskin,  co-director  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Schultze  warned  that  unless  military 
spending  was  curbed,  currently  approved  and 
proposed  weapons  systems,  unrelated  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  would,  by  fiscal  1974,  con- 
sume whatever  savings  might  result  from  an 
end  to  the  war. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   AT    CONF»ENCE 

The  conference's  recommendations  ranged 
from  establishing  an  Independent  agency  to 
analyze  military  spending  proposals  for  Con- 
gress to  Imposing  a  ceUlng  on  the  mUltary 
budget,  to  a  proposal  by  Dr.  Raskin  for  a 
grass-roots  campaign  to  dUmantie  the  cur- 
rent structure  of  America  society. 

He  described  American  society  as  "a  na- 
tional security  state"  controlled  by  an  inter- 
locking complex  of  defense  Industries,  labor 
unions,  military  services,  related  civilian  bu- 
reaucracies and  their  Congressional  allies 

Theoretically,  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  both  Houses  sub- 
Ject  the  military  budget  to  meaningful  scru- 
tiny In  their  hearings  before  bringlne  the 
bills  to  the  floor. 

But  those  legislators  who  want  to  choke 
off  the  rise  in  military  spending  contend  that 
these  committees  are  dominated  by  Southern 
Democrats  and  Republican  conservatives 
whose  sense  of  national  priorities  has  con- 
sistently nurtured  the  military  and  mili- 
tated against  funding  for  domeetic  sodal 
problems. 

The  committee  hearings  are  almost  always 
held  in  closed  session,  on  the  ground  that 
military  secrets  must  bo  protected.  This  has 
the  effect,  however,  of  shielding  the  details 
of  weapons  programs  from  public  exposure. 

The  testimony  Is  usually  not  published  un- 
til a  few  days  before  the  bills  reach  the  floor. 
It  then  emerges  In  several  heavily  censored 
volumes.  Last  year's  Senate  defense  appro- 
priations hearings  ran  to  flve  volumes  of 
2,809  pages. 

The  result,  those  opposed  to  heavy  mili- 
tary spending  argue,  is  that  the  middle  group 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who  constitute 
the  pivotal  vote  in  both  houses,  normally  do 
what  the  committee  chairman  wants  because 
they  know  llttie  about  the  bills  and  he  tells 
them  the  national  security  or  the  lives  of  the 
troops  In  Vietnam  are  at  stake. 

"If  George  McGovern  aays  the  military 
budget  ought  to  be  cut  by  10  per  cent  and 
Richard  B.  Russell  says  every  cent's  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  the  country,  who  are  you 
going  to  believe  I"  One  Senator  said  asked 
rhetorically,  "If  you're  ignorant  about  the 
bill,  you  believe  Richard  Russell." 

Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  formerly  headed 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  now 
chairs  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

While  the  Congressional  Committee  often 
take  the  Pentagon's  word  on  military  needs, 
there  recently  has  been  developing  a  sUghtiy 
more  critical  view,  particularly  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  example.  Senator  Russell  last  year  cut 
out  more  than  $300-nilllion  that  had  been 
requested  for  fast  deployment  logistics  ships. 

The  Appropriations  committees  have  tradi- 
tionally Issued  their  reports  shortiy  before 
they  are  voted  on.  Some  long  familiar  with 
Congress  have  expressed  doubts  about  how 
successful  any  move  to  bypass  this  proce- 
dure could  be. 

But  the  ABM  debate  has,  for  the  first  time, 
breached  the  protective  wall  of  the  commit- 
tee system  and  forced  the  defense  establish- 
ment and  its  Congressional  allies  to  defend 
a  major  weapons  progriun  under  the  spot- 
light. 

The  opposition  has  been  able,  to  marshal 
its  own  scientists  and  nuclear  strategists  and 
to  challenge  the  proposal  on  the  multiple 
grounds  of  technical  feaaibiUty.  cost  and  the 
effect  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

"The  ABM  debate  Is  a  prototype  of  what 
we  want  to  do  in  the  future,"  a  staff  aide  of 
one  Senator  prominent  In  the  opposition 
forces  said. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

19.  1969] 

MnJTABT   Spbnding  Too  Hich? 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington. — ^The  world  scene  continues 
to  give  evldenoe  of  the  limits  on  the  useful- 
ness of  military  power.  And  this  in  turn  is 
being  reflected  in  the  United  States  In  a 
"taxpayerb  revolt"  against  spending  so  much 
for  so  little. 

Does  a  similar  revolt  exist  beneath  the 
official  surface  of  Russian  life? 

If  Western  statesmen  knew  the  answer  to 
that  question  about  the  Soviet  Union  they 
would  be  able  to  calculate  more  effectively 
the  chances  for  suoceas  in  the  "Nixon 
roimd"  of  Soviet-American  negotiations  now 
getting  under  way. 

The  revolt  in  the  United  States  is  of  course 
the  mobt  open,  and  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

It  has  taken  the  overt  form  of  solid  re- 
sistance in  the  Senate  to  President  Nixon's 
plan  far  the  limited  deployment  of  anti- 
balllstlc  missiles.  At  the  present  moment  It 
Is  still  doubtful  that  the  administration  will 
be  able  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  sev- 
eral Republican  senators  to  go  along  vrith 
the  program. 

The  real  argument  of  course  Is  not  over 
the  technical  merits  of  the  ABM  plan.  That 
16  merely  the  surface  froth.  Behind  it  lies 
a  reluctance  in  Congress  to  spend  more 
money  on  military  power  when  lying  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  today  is  continu- 
ing evidence  of  how  ineffective  it  can  be  as 
an  Instrument  of  foreign-policy  purpose. 

Vietnam  provides  the  case  in  point  most 
painfully  felt  in  Washington. 

Except  In  the  original  American  Revolu- 
tion the  United  States  has  not  before  ap- 
plied military  power  to  a  national  purpose 
for  so  long. 

And  never  has  the  United  States  applied  as 
much  military  power. 

But  this  effort,  which  Is  unusual  In  Its 
length  of  effort  and  unprecedented  in  its 
weight,  has  failed  to  achieve  the  purpose. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  forced  Hanoi  lead- 
ers to  beg  for  mercy  and  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  in  exhaustion.  It  was  usually 
phrased  as  "bombing  them  to  the  conference 
table." 

It  did  not  work.  They  finally  came  to  the 
conference  table  when,  and  only  when,  the 
effort  to  force  them  there  by  millltary  pres- 
sure had  been  abandoned. 

American  military  pressure  still  is  being 
applied  powerfully  In  South  Vietnam  against 
the  Viet  Cong  forces.  But  over  the  last  fort- 
night the  Viet  Cong  has  continued  to  lob 
shells  and  rockets  more  or  less  at  will  into 
any  city  of  their  choice  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

The  rocketing  and  shelling  Is  not  an  offen- 
sive. It  is  merely  an  advertisement  of  the 
fact  that  the  Viet  Cong  still  can  operate 
around,  rjid  sting  at.  all  cities  In  South  Viet- 
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nam.  Viet  Cong  troops  have  not  been  re- 
pressed or  eliminated  or  annihilated.  They 
are  still  a  force  In  being  and  hence  a  factor 
which  cannot  be  ignored  In  the  Paris  talks. 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  In  his 
speech  on  the  war  last  week.  He  accepted 
the  idea  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
being  in  a  future  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment, even  by  name. 

If  American  military  power  had  been  de- 
cisive in  South  Vietnam  there  would  be  no 
need  ever  to  let  the  NLP  Into  a  future  gov- 
ernment. It  probably  will  happen  some  day 
becaiise  aU  the  power  at  the  disposal  of  Gen. 
Creighton  Abrams  is  not  wiping  out  the  Viet 
Cong  even  with  the  North  Vietnam  main 
units  stiU  In  rest  camps  outside  of  South 
Vietnam. 

SOVIETS   IN   same   BOAT 

In  other  words,  over  five  years  of  use  of 
American  military  power  in  Vietnam  has 
done  little  more  than  underline  the  lesson 
of  the  Korean  War.  American  land  power  is 
severely  limited  in  its  capacity  to  Influence 
political  events  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

If  this  is  painful  for  Washington,  recent 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  provide 
an  even  more  painful  lesson  for  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  world's  second 
military  power — and  is  moving  toward  effec- 
tive parity  with  the  United  States.  But  the 
application  of  this  power  to  Czechoslovakia 
still  has  not  converted  the  Czechs  into  silent 
servants  of  Moscow's  will. 

Nor  has  the  threat  of  use  of  that  power 
caused  Romania  to  return  to  Moscow  disci- 
pline or  humbled  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Nor  has  the  existence  of  that  Soviet 
Power  awed  or  Influenced  the  men  of  Peking. 

They  have  gone  their  own  way  In  defiance 
of  Moscow,  even  when  their  own  enormous 
army  was  almost  wholly  preoccupied  with 
the  "great  cultural  revolution"  at  home. 
Communist  China's  vast  army  has  become 
the  single  remaining  force  for  stability  and 
central  authority  in  China. 

In  terms  of  sheer  efficiency  Israel  is  today 
the  world's  first  military  power.  Seldom  in 
the  history  of  warfare  has  lean  and  limited 
force  been  used  witii  such  decisive  effect 
against  far  larger  enemy  forces. 

The  six-day  war  recalls  such  events  as  the 
victories  small  British  armies  won  over  huge 
Indian  armies  in  India  in  the  18th  century. 
Those  victories  were  effective — for  some  200 
years. 

But  Israel's  stunning  victortea  have 
scarcely  changed  the  state  of  affaln  in  the 
Middle  East  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  Israel 
is  In  more  danger  now  than  before. 

KREMI.TN    VIEWS    WATCHED 

The  usefulness  of  military  power  in  these 
times  Is  severely  limited.  So  what  Is  to  be 
done  about  it? 

That  question  is  the  most  debated  of  the 
day  in  WasMngton.  It  is  out  of  White  House 
control.  Judged  objectively,  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  is  modest  and  limited.  But  so 
general  is  the  new  questioning  of  the  use- 
fulness of  even  more  military  power  that  It 
may  fail  in  the  Senate. 

Do  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  the  same  way?  If  they  do, 
which  some  Western  Kremllnologlsts  think 
Is  the  case,  then  there  Is  reason  to  think 
that  Richard  Nixon  will  preside  over  the 
first  successful  reconciliation  between  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  1917 
Revolution  in  that  country. 

Do  they? 

They  certainly  ought  to  know  by  now 
not  only  that  their  military  power  has  lim- 
ited use.  They  also  should  realize  that  com- 
munism Is  an  even  weaker  Instrument  of 
their  foreign  purposes. 

It  Is  merely  a  fact  that  Moscow  today  en- 
joys easier  and  more  profitable  relations 
with  non-Communist  countries  than  with 
the  Communist  ones.  Moscow  Is  getting 
along  quite  happily  now  wit*  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  Finland.  But  Moeoow  has  had  to  rede- 
ploy strong  military  power  against  China 
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wtUle  Unpoalng  a  mUltary  lid  on  the  Oom- 
m\ini»t  countrlOT  of  Butem  Kurope. 

Tbe  export  of  oommiuilan  hm  beoom«  a 
dtoadTMitoge  to  Moaoow,  not  an  advantage. 
TTie  wont  Soviet  enemies  are  Oommunlsts 
now.  Mosoow'8  only  sincere  setnlXrlendB  are 
non-Oommunlet  states. 

"If  the  two  leeeons  bave  been  learned  In 
the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Nixon's  "negotiations" 
have  a  pmmlelng  future. 

(Ftam  tbe  Washington  Poet,  Jvme  11,  1B69] 
A  44  BxLUON  OvxsacN  on  Missn.BS  Crm> 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noeslter) 
A  former  Air  Force  management  consultant 
yesterday   estimated    that    costs   bave    sky- 
rocketed by  nearly  $4  bUUon  on  the  Minute- 
man  n  mlssUe. 

The  disclosure  of  the  overrun,  twice  tbe 
■ixe  of  that  attributed  to  the  C-6A.  was 
made  by  C.  Merton  TyrreU,  vice  president 
of  Performance  Tecbnology  Ckjrp.  His 
firm  spent  three  and  one-half  years 
studying  Mlnuteman  contractors  for  the  Air 
Force  until  It  was  taken  off  the  Job. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  last  night  Indi- 
cated, however,  that  the  overrun  may  have 
been  «2  billion— or  half  of  Tyrrell's  figure. 

TyrreUi  teetlmony  before  a  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  highlighted  a  day  In  which 
Capitol  Hill  was  the  scene  of  other  attacks  on 
military  spending  practices. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  asserted 
that  the  services  and  their  suppliers  were 
guilty  of  "chronic  overoptlmlsm"  in  estimat- 
ing coete  in  order  to  sell  their  programs  and 
get  new  business.  He  said  he  would  soon 
name  a  "blue  ribbon  panel"  of  persons  out- 
side the  Pentagon  to  review  procurement  and 
promised  his  own  stance  would  be  "realistic 
and  sometimes  pessimistic." 

Sen  Ralph  Yarborough  (D.  Tex.)  charged 
the  Budget  Bureau  with  being  "subservient" 
to  the  military  and  with  reviewing  Pentagon 
requests  "hat  In  hand."  Philip  Hughes,  the 
Bureau's  deputy  director,  retorted  that  "It 
seems  to  me  Congress  has  the  last  say"  on 
how  much  the  Pentagon  spends. 

Seventy-six  liberal  Democratic  Congress- 
men annoimced  they  would  attempt  to  put 
their  Party  on  record  In  favor  of  a  resoluUon 
urging,  "an  immediate  and  searching  re-ex- 
amlnatlon  of  all  military  commitments  and 
expenditures."  They  said  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  evidence  of  "the  waste  of 
billions  of  tax  dollars." 

Rep.  Bertram  Podell  (D-N.Y.)  announced 
that  139  Congressmen,  Including  34  Repub- 
licans, had  signed  as  co-sponsors  of  his  bill 
requiring  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  to 
report  annuaUy  on  every  contract  ov|er  $100.- 
OOOv  which  ran  10  per  cent  above  its  agreed 
cost  or  was  more  than  six  months  late. 

Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  agreed 
with  Sen.  Barry  Qoldwater  (R.-Arlz.)  and  Sen. 
Len  Jordan  (R-Idaho)  that  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  should  again 
be  Invited  before  Proxmlre's  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  to  testify  about  nmaway 
costs  during  his  regime.  Proxmlre  said  that 
he  had  already  asked  McNamara  to  come  but 
that  the  World  Bank  President  had  declined. 
The  testimony  about  Mlnuteman  n,  an 
Improved  version  of  the  solid-fuel  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile,  c&me  before  Prox- 
mlre's subcommittee.  It  was  delivered  In  a 
low-keyed  monotone  by  TyrreU.  a  34-year  old 
spade-bearded  Industrial  engineer  from  No- 
vato,  Calif. 

8U  weeks  ago.  stUl  another  Congressional 
committee  heard  testimony  that  Tyrrell's 
Performance  Technology  Corp.  had  been 
broken  by  slow  payments  from  the  Air  I^J^ce 
because  the  firm  was  embarrassing  too  many 
officials  with  Its  findings. 

Tyrrell  said  that  the  Air  Force,  In  the 
spring  of  1962,  calciUated  that  500  Minute- 
man  II  missiles  would  cost  $3,268  billion.  To- 
day, he  said,  the  service  has  lumped  together 
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the  costs  of  Its  Mlnuteman  n  and  Minute- 
man  m  missiles,  the  latter  being  a  newer 
version  that  can  be  converted  Into  a  weapon 
firing  several  warheads  at  different  targets. 
Tyrrell  said  he  has  learned  that  the  De- 
fense Department  now  figures  the  bill  for 
both  varieties  at  $9  billion.  He  estimated  that 
$7  billion  of  this  should  be  attributed  to 
Mlnuteman  n,  a  gain  in  costs  of  $8.7  billion. 
Tyrrell's  firm  was  hired  In  July,  1963,  to 
examine  the  management  of  four  of  the 
eight  major  oontraotora.on  tbe  project,  North 
American,  Boeing,  Aerojet  and  Sylvsnla. 

Almost  at  once,  he  told  the  Proxmlre  group, 
his  company  found  "a  severe  cost  problem" 
fOT  climbing  overhead  expenses,  delayed  de- 
livery of  components  azul  too-rapid  break- 
down of  key  parte.  His  PTC.  he  said,  made 
several  recommendations,  "Including  a  de- 
finitive cost-reduction  program."  Howwer, 
he  went  oo,  everything  Involving  oost-cut- 
Ung  was  "deleted"  by  the  Air  Force. 

PTC.  he  said,  continued  its  surveys,  but 
Air  Focce  officers  and  North  American's  Auto- 
neUcs  Division  were  holding  back  "necessary 
information." 

By  1965.  Tyrrell  testified ,  the  contrast  be- 
tween promise  and  performance  led  the  Air 
Force  to  adopt  PTC's  cost-cutting  program. 
However,  he  said,  the  program  was  not  en- 
forced. 

Among  other  things,  he  recommended 
greater  distance  between  mlUtary  officers  and 
their  suppliers,  punishment  Instead  of  pro- 
moUon  for  officers  who  Ignore  coets  and  the 
withdrawal  of  business  from  wasteful  con- 
tractors. 

The  Defense  Department  did  not  comment 
directly  on  Tyrrell's  estimates.  However,  a 
spokesman  for  Laird  noted  that  he  bad  sliced 
this  year's  request  for  Mlnuteman  by  $160 
mllUon  to  about  $1.04  WlUon.  Laird  testified 
on  April  that  the  cut  was  made  to  "minimize 
overruns"  caused  by  producing  missiles  be- 
fore completing  the  research. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Air  Force  calculated 
that  the  total  cost  for  Mlnuteman  II  was 
$6.2  bUUon.  or  $1.8  billion  less  than  Tyrrell's 
figure.  The  Air  Force  could  not  supply  a  base 
from  which  a  growth  In  coets  could  be 
measured. 

Yesterday.  Laird  was  before  the  Senate  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee.  There 
he  aald  that  both  the  services  and  the  con- 
tractors have  a  vested  Interest  In  imder- 
estlmatlng  the  costs  of  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem. As  a  result,  this  has  "all  too  often 
resulted  in  gross  failures  to  achieve  perform- 
ance, delivery  and  cost  objectives." 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  11,  1969] 

Pentagon  Drops  Aib  Fobcz  Plans  fob  Orbtt- 

INO  Lab— Cancxixation  Is  Called  Majob 

Step  in  Ctttting  thx  Bttdgct  fob  Miutabt 

Spending — NASA    Eptobt    To    Go    On 

Project   ixje   Manned  Station   Had   Cost 
$1.3  Billion — Duplication  Charged 

(By  Jc*in  W.  Finney) 
WASHiNc-roN,  June  10.— The  Defense  De- 
partment, after  spending  $1.3-bllllon  on  the 
project,  canceled  today  the  Air  Force's 
manned  orbitings  laboratory  program  as  "a 
major  step"  toward  reducing  the  military 
budget. 

In  a  statement  read  by  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard  at  a  Pentagon  news 
conference.  theOJefense  Department  said  the 
principal  reason  for  canceling  the  Air  Force's 
manned  space  flight  program  was  the  "ur- 
gency of  reducing  Federal  defense  spending." 
The  cancellation  was  announced  shortly 
before  the  House,  by  a  328-to-52  rollcall  vote, 
approved  legislation  authorizing  a  $3.9-bll- 
Uon  budget  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  About  half  of  the  money  would  go  for 
manned  space  flight.  Including  development 
of  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory  similar  to 
that  being  worked  on  Independently  by  the 
Air  Force. 
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The  blU  auth<a1ae8  $a«0.8-mimon  more 
than  was  requested  by  tbe  NUon  Adminis- 
tration, with  most  of  the  Increaae  gttfng  for 
manned  space  flight  and  the  development  of 
the  Apollo  spuotentt  Into  an  orbiting  labora- 
tory. 

With  the  canceUatlon  of  the  project,  the 
Air  Force  has  lost  the  major  part  of  its  role 
In  space  and  Is  relegated  to  the  operation  of 
unmanned  and  unpubllclaed  satellltss. 

After  a  brief,  routine  debate,  the  House 
rejected  by  a  voice  vote  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat  of 
Manhattan,  that  would  have  removed  $206 
mlUlon  from  NASA's  manned  space  lUght 
budget. 

With  no  evident  sympathy  from  the  rest 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Koch  argued  that  It  was 
"at  least  unwise  and  at  most  outrageous"  for 
Congress  to  be  Increasing  spending  for 
manned  space  flight  "In  the  Ught  of  tbe  ur- 
gent economic  and  social  problems  faced  by 
people  on  earth." 

Supporters  of  the  Koch  amendment  noted 
regretfully  that  the  House  spent  consider- 
ably more  time  and  emotion  considering  and 
approving  an  amendment  by  Representative 
Richard  L.  Roudebush.  Republican  of  Indi- 
ana, specifying  that  only  the  United  States 
flag  be  placed  on  the  moon  by  the  ApoUo 
astronauts. 

The  Air  Force's  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory program — or  MOL.  as  It  came  to  be 
called  within  the  Pentagon — was  designed 
to  place  a  15-ton,  two-man  spacecraft  In 
earth  orbit.  The  stated  purpose  was  to  test 
"the  extent  of  man's  utility  in  space  for  de- 
fense purposes,"  such  as  conducting  recon- 
naissance of  the  earth  or  inspection  of  po- 
tentially hostile  spacecraft. 

DUPLICATION  CBABGED 


In  recent  years  there  have  been  rising 
complaints  In  Congrees — and  privately  with- 
in some  civilian  space  circles — that  the  MOL 
project  duplicated  and  overlapped  the  space 
agency's  manned  space  flight  program. 

Until  now.  these  complaints  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Pentagon  and,  at  least  pub- 
licly, by  the  space  agency.  Their  basic  rebut- 
tal has  been  that  the  MOL  program  would 
carry  out  certain  secret  mUltary  projects  that 
were  not  contemplated  in  the  ApoUo  space 
program  and  the  poet-Apollo  space  station 
program  now  planned  by  the  space  agency. 
As  was  tacitly  admitted  In  the  Pentagon 
announcement  what  brought  the  cancella- 
tion about  was  the  rising  pressure  in  Con- 
gress for  a  reduction  In  the  Defense  budget. 
In  explaining  the  cancellation,  the  Pen- 
tagon announcement  said  "we  fully  recog- 
nize" that  the  mlUtary  budget  was  receiving 
"Intense  scrutiny"  in  Congress.  One  of  the 
principal  targets  of  the  Congressional  econ- 
omizers In  the  Senate  was  the  MOL  project. 
"In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  Intent  of 
these  reviews,  the  MOL  cancellation  will  be 
a  major  step  In  reducing  the  budget,"  the 
announcement  said. 

The  cancellation,  however,  may  have  the 
unintended  reverse  effect  of  strengthening  a 
widespread  Congressional  belief  that  through 
lack  of  direction  and  foresight  there  is  con- 
siderable waste  in  the  Pentagon's  weapons 
development  programs. 

The  $1.3-bllllon  spent  on  the  MOL  project 
wUl  now  be  added  to  the  $9.3-bUllon — ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  figures — that  has  been 
spent  since  1951  on  major  weapons  pro- 
grams that  were  later  abandoned.  According 
to  an  estimate  made  by  Senator  Stuart 
Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  in  the 
Senate,  the  total  comes  closer  to  $23-bUUon. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pentagon 
for  the  canceUatlon  of  the  program  was  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  In  recent 
years  in  automated,  unmanned  satellites  for 
such  purposes  as  navigation,  commumca- 
tlons  and  meteorology.  Not  mentioned  by 
the  Pentagon  were  the  rapid  strides  that  have 


been  made  In  using  satellites  for  detaUed 
phalognptile  reconnalasanoe. 

First  conceived  of  by  the  Air  Force  In  the 
early  nlneteen-slxtles,  the  MOL  project  was 
the  consolation  prize  given  the  Air  Force 
after  the  civilian  space  agency  was  created 
and  given  the  primary  responslbUlty  for  con- 
ducting the  nation's  manned  ^mum  flight 
program. 

InlttaUy,  as  Its  competitor  to  the  space 
agency's  manned  space  flight  programs,  the 
Air  Force  had  the  DynaSoar  project  to  de- 
velop a  manned  "space  gUder."  When  the 
DynaSoar  project  was  terminated  In  1963 
after  an  expenditure  of  $405-mllUon,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  gave  the  Air 
Force  permission  to  proceed  with  the  MOL. 

The  cancellation  came  as  the  project,  after 
many  delays,  was  approaching  the  flight  test 
stage  of  unmanned  components. 

[From  the  NashvlUe  Tennessean.  Junel^ 
19691  ^ 

A  2,700  Percent  Hike  Cbabcxd  in  Sttb  Rescttx 

PXOGBAM 

Washington. — The  Pentagon  hardly  had 
time  yesterday  to  concede  that  the  cost  of  Its 
primary  missile  program  had  approximately 
doubled  before  being  slapped  with  another 
charge — that  a  submarine  rescue  program  Is 
running  about  2,700%  above  original  price 
estimates. 

Barry  J.  ShUUto,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  installations  and  logistics,  said 
Air  Force  figures  tend  to  support  the  esti- 
mate that  the  Mlnuteman  II  Intercontinental 
missUe  program  has  grown  from  $3.27  billion 
to  about  $7  blUlon. 

ShlUlto  testified  before  a  House-Senate 
economic  subcommittee  holding  hearings  on 
the  mlUtary  budget  and  national  priorities. 
The  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen.  WUUam 
Proxmlre.  D-Wls.,  confronted  ShlUlto  with 
evidence  of  new  cost  Increases,  this  time  In 
the  Navy's  Deep  Submerglble  Rescue  Vehicle 
(DSRV)  program. 

Proxmlre  said  the  cost  estimate  for  each 
submarine  rescue  vehicle  had  Increased  from 
$3  mllUon  to  $80  mUllon. 

He  said  the  Navy  originally  planned  to 
buy  12  of  the  deep-diving  craft  for  $36.6 
miUlon  but  has  settled  for  6  at  $480  mllUon. 
ShUUto  conceded  the  figures'  accuracy,  but 
said  the  program  had  been  Improved  so  much 
It  is  "almost  totally  different  from  the  one 
we  embarked  on." 

Earlier  an  Air  Force  efficiency  expert  said 
Defense  Department  employes  are  sometimes 
discipUned  for  trying  to  cut  costs  because 
the  Pentagon  wants  to  keep  Its  contractors 
prosperous. 

A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  employes  who  try  to  economize  are 
subjected  to  undesirable  transfers  and  other 
forms  of  retaliation. 

He  said  in  20  or  30  of  the  biggest  defense 
plants,  the  government  permits  prices  to  be 
higher  than  elsewhere. 

"The  government  knowingly  allows  them 
to  charge  higher  prices  to  keep  their  plants 
open,"  he  said. 

"This  Is  done  In  the  name  of  'maintaining 
capablUty  which  means  to  keep  the  con- 
tractor In  business." 

Later,  talking  to  reporters,  he  said  "sure" 
when  asked  If  politics  was  a  factor  In  such 
actions.  Many  defense  plants  are  located  in 
the  home  states  of  powerful  congressmen 
who  support  big  mUltary  budgets. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  Pentagon  em- 
ployes learn  not  to  question  costs  and  "the 
most  successful  government  project  man- 
agers take  a  detached  view  of  all  financial 
matters  once  they  make  sxire  they  have 
enough  money  to  cover  their  contractors'  re- 
quirements," Fitzgerald  said. 

He  said  contractors  are  permitted  to  keep 
unneeded  engineers  on  some  vague  project 
Just  to  have  them  on  hand. 
"It   ought  to  be  stopped,"  be  said.   "If 
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you're  going  to  keep  them  there,  you  should 
keep  them  doing  something." 

Fitzgerald's  testimony  was  contradicted  by 
ShlUlto.  who  said  "all"  Defense  Department 
officers  and  «nployes  are  "dedicated  to  root- 
ing out  waste  and  inefficiency  wherever  and 
whenever  they  appear." 

Under  questioning,  however,  ShlUlto  con- 
ceded that  there  was  an  "over-optlmlsm 
probl«n"  In  which  the  estimates  given  Con- 
gress of  the  costs  of  new  weapons  often  turn 
out  to  be  understated. 

But  he  said  he  disagreed  entirely  with 
Gordon  W.  Rule,  the  Navy's  director  of  pro- 
curement control,  who  told  the  subcommit- 
tee Tuesday  all  three  services  "play  games" 
with  Congress  in  estimating  the  cost  of  new 
weapons. 

In  another  military  cost  dispute,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  reported  that  congres- 
sional critics  have  been  correct  In  saying  the 
C5A  superjet  transport  program  will  cost 
$5.2  billion,  some  $1.8  bllUon  above  original 
estimates  and  $2  bllUon  above  contract  target 
prices. 

The  GAO,  budgetary  watchdog  for  Con- 
gress, also  said  In  Its  report  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  Air  Force 
could  have  predicted  the  large  increases  as 
early  as  December  1967. 

Nevertheless  the  cost  Increases  were  not 
reflected  in  routine  Air  Force  management 
rep>orts  six  months  later  or  revealed  to  Con- 
gress until  last  November,  the  GAO  said. 

Proxmlre  added  further  fuel  to  the  debate 
over  mlUtary  expenditures,  saying  he  has  in- 
formation that  the  Air  Force's  short  range 
attack  missile  program  has  Increased  In  cost 
during  the  past  year  from  $300  mllUon  to 
$600  mllUon. 

The  flrst  indication  of  the  $3.7  bllUon  in- 
crease for  Mlnuteman  11  came  in  testimony 
Tuesday  from  a  former  Air  Force  consultant, 
C.  Merton  TyrreU. 

ShlUlto  conceded  there's  been  "roughly 
that  kind  of  growth."  He  blamed  it  on  cost 
"overoptlmlsm  that  Is  most  awkward  In  this 
area." 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  10  years,  the  Honorable  Sey- 
mour Halpbrn  of  New  York  has  provided 
one  of  those  rare  voices  of  conscience 
that  the  Congress  needs  so  badly.  His 
tenacious  devotion  to  high  principle  and 
to  the  public  interest  have  brought  him 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  col- 
leagues in  both  parties. 

Recently  CJongressman  Halpern  spoke 
about  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  at 
one  of  the  biweekly  forums  that  we  hold 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  His  remarks  deserve  special 
attention  in  view  of  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  has  never  been  more  important  than 
it  is  now  for  Americans  to  insist  that 
their  Government  press  for  direct  face- 
to-face  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations.  There  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  without  direct  nego- 
tiations, and  without  peace  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  have  bedeviled  the  people  of  this 
troubled  area  for  so  long. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  or  the  Honorable  Setmovr 
Halpern,  June  15,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  Israel- 
Arab  situation  as  liberals.  Let  iis  apply  the 
criteria  we  would  use  In  Judging  a  confronta- 
tion within  the  United  States. 

If  we're  going  to  tell  it  like  it  Is  In  the 
Middle  East,  let's  start  with  the  relevant 
facts. 

The  Arabs.  It  seems,  represent  tbe  estab- 
lishment. They  speak  and  think  in  terms  of 
racism.  reUglous  chauvinism,  militarism; 
they  oppose  change:  they  reject  the  right  of 
a  minority  niUon  to  exist. 

Israel  was  born  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  n — a  brutal  conflict  In  which  sU  mil- 
lion Jews  were  murdered. 

Israel's  "thing"  is  not  war.  It  is  survival. 
The  state  of  Israel  is  based  on  a  messianic 
concept  of  social  Justice  and  human  redemp- 
tion. 

The  Kibbutz  phtloeophy,  the  idea  of  social 
democracy  and  sharing,  inspired  the  world. 
Israel  personified  the  striving  of  humanity. 
Affiuent  Jews  assisted  the  culturally  and 
emotionaUy  deprived.  The  Arabs  residing  in 
Israel  were  accorded  political  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  although  Jews  were  brutally 
persecuted  in  the  surrounding  Arab  states. 

The  underprivileged  Jews  of  Morocco  ar- 
rived In  Israel  and  were  educated  and  as- 
sisted with  "Head  Start"  programs  long  be- 
fore anyone  conceived  the  United  States' 
"New  Frontier."  An  Israeli  peace  corps  oper- 
ated in  underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  In  the  1950'8  when  the  brothers  Ken- 
nedy were  yet  to  capture  the  popular  Imagi- 
nation. 

Before  Martin  Luther  King  caUed  out  for 
Justice,  Ben  Gurion.  Chalm  Welzmann.  and 
Theodore  Herzl  had  their  dream.  TTiey 
dreamed  of  Jews  and  Arabs  sharing  the  lands 
of  their  origin  and  heritage.  They  dreamed 
of  cooperation.  They  dreamed  of  a  region  in 
which  Jew  and  Arab  would  co-exist  in  hu- 
man dignity  and  brotherhood  and  where  the 
desert  would  be  made  to  blossom.  They 
dreamed  of  social  justice  and  self-determina- 
tion. They  would  have  rejected  ImperlallMn 
and  exploitation  as  a  nightmare. 

Today  we  find  that  all  the  Idealistic  dreams 
of  the  Zionist  visionaries  have  become  night- 
mares. We  find  that  the  Arabs  have  adopted 
the  "Jim  Crow"  discrimination  of  the  Amer- 
ican southern  white  racists.  The  Arabs  seem- 
ingly cannot  accept  the  Jews  as  human 
beings  entltied  to  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Arab  line  today  is  as  rigid  as  that  of 
the  racists  of  Alabama  or  Mississippi  of  many 
years  ago.  They  simply  will  not  accord  to  the 
IsraeUs  the  right  of  existence  as  a  free  and 
equal  people. 

Today  the  Arab  line  of  antl-Jewlsb  hatred 
is  spurred  by  Moscow.  The  communists  have 
discovered  a  gimmick.  The  name  of  the  game 
is  ■Anti-Imperialism."  The  Jews  are  branded 
"Imperialists."  The  game  Is  so  contrived  that 
only  the  communists  and  Arabs  can  win.  Ac- 
cording to  the  game.  Israel  has  to  lose. 

Moscow  Is  using  the  Arabs.  And  the  Arabs 
are  using  Moscow.  The  governments  involved 
are  not  concerned  about  people.  They  are 
after  power  and  pressure. 

The  Israel  issue  Is  being  exploited  by  both 
Arab  ImperiaUsm  and  Soviet  Imperialism. 
That  is  why  the  massive  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments were  poured  In.  That  Is  why  the  Arabs 
formed  a  massive  lynch  mob  against  Israel  In 
May  and  June  of  1967  to  wipe  out  Israel  and 
to  finish  Hltier's  job.  That  Is  why  the  Arabs 
will  not  to  this  very  day  accept  the  idea  of  en- 
tering Into  peace  talks  with  Israel. 

Yes.  In  the  Middle  East  the  Arabs  are  tbe 
reactionaries.  The  Jews  are  the  radicals — In 
the  beet  sense  of  the  wwd.  That  is  why  Israel 
has  made  one  very  reasonable  and  very  non- 
negotiable  demand.  It  Is  the  demand  for  a 
face-to-face  peace  oonfwenoe  Involving  the 
personal  participation  of  the  parties  to  the 
confUct. 
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Israel  c«mnot  accept  the  Imposition  of  a 
■ettlement  by  the  obvloiisly  seU-lntereeted 
Buper-powers.  All  thl«  amounta  to  Is  a  bid 
by  the  big  boys  lor  Arab  favor,  one  outbid- 
ding the  other  at  Israel's  expense.  Israel  will 
no  more  accept  an  Amerlc&n-Sovlot  decision 
on  her  fate  than  would  American  banlcers  ac- 
cept a  French-Brltlah  decision  on  what  the 
U.S.  prime  interert  rate  should  be  Inside  the 
United  States. 

With  Israel,  peace  la  more  vital  than  Inter- 
est rates  or  money  or  any  material  thing.  The 
life  of  a  nation  Is  involved.  Israel  will  live  or 
perish  as  a  result  of  her  own  conception  of 
what  nationhood  Involves. 

Israel  has  made  a  non-negotlable  demand 
In  answer  to  the  world's  power  structures. 
That  demand  Is  for  peace  and  recognition 
of  Just  and  defensible  boundaries  as  the 
pre-condition  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
territories  occupied  as  a  result  of  the  Six 
Day  War. 

The  SU  Day  War  has  become  a  66fl-Day 
War.  But  Israel  will  not  be  Intimidated  by 
bullies  and  bullets. 

The  El  Fatah  Racists,  a  sort  of  Ku  EDux 
Klan  or  Mlnutemen  of  the  Middle  East,  can- 
not deprive  the  Jews  of  a  homeland.  The 
victims  of  Arab  terrorism  are  both  Moslem 
and  Jewish.  I  fall  to  see  how  anyone  can 
renounoexaclsm  and  terrorism  In  the  United 
States  vuJ  espouse  the  Arab  terrorist  cause 
abroad. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  has  Just 
visited  President  Nasser  In  Egypt.  The  same 
old  story.  Reports  of  that  meeting  say  the 
Arabs  wont  negotiate.  Ironic  Isnt  It — the 
parties  to  the  war  won't  be  the  parties  to  the 
peace. 

Israel  is  expected  to  make  a  unilateral 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  from  all  ter- 
ritories. Then  Israel  will  be  set  up  like  a 
patsy  for  the  further  onslaughts  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  rockets,  the  bomb  and  the  bullet 
of  the  terrorists  as  well  as  the  regular  Arab 
forces. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
administration  in  Washington  has  not  given 
In  to  pressures  for  a  so-called  Big  Potir  Peace 
settlement  at  Israel's  expense.  Indeed,  It  now 
appears  that  our  government  Is  standing 
Arm.  The  Israelis  are  not  under  pressure 
from  the  top  levels  in  Washington  although 
the  State  Department  policies  often  waiver 
from  expediency  to  expediency. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  oxir  administra- 
tion has  Insisted  to  the  Russians  that  peace 
must  come  only  as  a  part  of  a  package  deal 
Involving  a  real  peace  settlement  between 
the  Arabs  and  Jews — a  settlement  that  Is- 
rael can  accept. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  J\ist  VTltnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  In  which  Israel 
continues  to  occupy  the  cease-flre  lines  es- 
tablished In  Jtme,  19«7.  This  Is  not  an  Ideal 
arrangement.  But,  despite  the  bloodshed  and 
unrelenting  Arab  pressures,  life  goes  on. 

Israel,  If  anything.  Is  stronger.  Israel  Is 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  But  as 
of  now  there  is  no  alternative. 

The  United  States  Is  keeping  Its  com- 
mitments to  supply  Israel  with  the  necessary 
phantcnn  Jet  fighter- bombers  and  certain 
other  Implements  of  defense.  Hundreds  of 
Israeli  technicians  and  pilots  have  been 
trained  In  the  United  States  and  are  train- 
ing here. 

For  Israel  there  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
cuirent  state  of  affairs.  Nor  Is  there  a  real- 
istic choice  for  her  friends.  The  task  will 
not  be  easy.  A  tendency  already  exists  for 
appeasement  and  surrender.  Some  well-in- 
tentioned persons  say  that  "If  only  Israel 
will  give  In,  If  only  Israel  were  less  rigid,  if 
only  Israel  were  less  arrogant,  less  belligerent, 
and  so  forth" — then,  everything  would  be 
peaceful. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  Is  not  that 
simple.  The  "peace"  that  might  emerge  would 
be  the  "peace"  one  finds  on  a  visit  to  the 
remains  of  the  Dachau  or  Belsen  concentra- 
tion camps. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Israelis  are  not  ready  to  be  liquidated 
because  we  are  tired  hearing  about  the  shoot- 
ings and  the  bombings. 

Jews  have  survived  <xily  against  all  the 
odds  of  history.  The  Jews  of  Europe  paid  a 
terrible  price.  Israel  is  mindful,  alert  to  the 
implications  of  racism  and  power  politics. 
Israel  is  resolved  not  to  become  another 
Warsaw  ghetto.  If  the  Israelis  can  take  it, 
her  friends — if  they  really  care— can  do  no 
less. 

Israel  remains  a  himian  cause  of  such 
merit  that  no  true  liberal  can  cop  out. 

OecH^  Washington  spoke  during  the 
American  Revolution  of  the  summer  sol- 
diers and  peacetime  patriots.  The  going  was 
tough  and  the  fainthearted  abandoned  the 
cause.  The  cause  of  liberty,  American  or  Is- 
raeli, is  not  yet  out  of  date. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  true  liberal  aban- 
dons a  tough  cause,  at  home  or  abroad.  Jus- 
tice for  Israel  is  Inseparable  from  Justice  in 
our  cities  and  the  universal  quest  for  free- 
dom. 
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SMUT  PEDDLERS— PART  HI 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF   NXW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10. 1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speftker,  the  fight 
against  smut  peddlers  has  wide  support, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  even  more  vigorous 
effort  on  the  local  front.  Public  influence 
can  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the 
spread  of  pornography. 

A  former  colleague  In  the  House,  the 
Honorable  O.  K.  Armstrong,  wrote  an 
interesting  article  on  smut  peddlers  for 
the  February  1967  edition  of  Reader's 
Digest,  as  follows: 

A  ViCTOBT   OVIB  TH«  SMTJT  PzDDLEHS 

(By  O.  K.  Armstrong) 

Late  in  December  1965,  while  gathering 
informaUon  on  obscene  literature  for  a  series 
of  articles  in  The  Reader's  Digest,  I  inter- 
viewed publisher  Ralph  Oinzburg.  He  had 
been  convicted  by  a  federal  court  in  Phila- 
delphia on  charges  of  selling  Eros,  a  maga- 
zine which  he  described  as  "devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  love  and  sex,"  and  two  other 
publications  that  were  also  declared  obscene 
by  the  court.  He  had  been  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  In  prison.  He  had  ap- 
pealed the  convicUon  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

From  across  his  desk  high  in  a  New  York 
office  building,  Oinzburg  told  me  with  em- 
phaUc  self-assurance:  "The  Supreme  Court 
wUl  reverse  my  conviction!  No  one  can  de- 
fine obscenity." 

Oinzburg  proudly  admitted  that  his  pub- 
Ucatlons  had  proved  very  profitable.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  sent  out  alwut  nine  mililon 
pieces  of  advertising  matter  to  promote  Eros 
resulting  in  150.000  subecriptlona  and  three 
mUUon  dollars  In  gross  revenues.  When  I 
reminded  him  that  federal  and  state  laws 
prohibit  circulation  of  obecme  Tnm±M,na^\f, 
he  exploded :  "All  such  laws  are  unjust !  The 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees oomi^ete  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
and  that  covers  everything.  In  20  years  all 
laws  against  so-caUed  obscenity  will  be  wiped 
from  the  books  I " 

In  decisions  annoiinced  last  March  21,  the 
Supreme  Court  replied.  In  a  five-to-four  rul- 
ing, it  affirmed  Olnzburg's  conviction  and 
sentence.  At  the  same  time  the  oouvlctloo 
of  Edward  Mlahkln,  one  of  the  country's 
mOTe  notorioua  distributors  of  pornography. 
was  also  upheld. 

These  two  dedaioQa  greatly  strecgthen 
previous  rxUlngs.  Heretofore,  the  test  for 
obscenity  had  been  baaed  on  the  decision  in 


Roth  V.  V.S.  in  1967.  The  Supreme  Court 
then  held  that  material  is  obscene  If  "to  the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the 
material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient 
interest."  In  the  Oinzburg  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  went  a  step  further,  bringing 
into  clear  focus  a  principle  long  recognised 
by  fighters  for  decency:  The  material  iueif 
need  not  be  the  only  consideratUm.  How  the 
material  ia  advertUed  and  promoted  for  sale 
to  the  public  can  be  considered.  If  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  the  publUher  or  seller  is 
to  appeal  to  lustful  interest,  he  can  be  held 
accountable.  In  effect,  the  court  aald,  motive 
may  determine  legality. 

In  the  ruling  that  confirmed  MlshUn'i 
conviction.  JusUce  WUliam  J.  Brennan  took 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  this 
pimreyor's  magazines  and  books:  fetishism, 
sex  scenes  between  women,  flagellation  and 
other  sadistic  tortures  to  satisfy  the  perver- 
sions of  sexually  deviant  groups.  "The  evi- 
dence fully  eetabUshee  that  these  books  were 
specifically  conceived  and  marketed  for  such 
groups,"  he  declared. 

This  decision  clarified  an  Important  legal 
point:  a  pornographer  can  no  longer  plead 
that  his  offensive  output  was  Issued  for  a 
special  group — such  as  artists,  doctors  or 
psychiatrists — if  he  offers  his  material  to 
the  general  public. 

The  majority  opinions  in  the  Oinzburg  and 
Mishkln  cases  were  haUed  by  church  leaders, 
public  officials  and  news  media  alike.  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman,  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  and  Rabbi  Abraham  B.  Hecht,  president 
of  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America,  Joined 
other  religious  spokesmen  in  a  statement: 
"It  is  a  matter  of  profound  gratification  to 
all  God-loving  people  that  the  Court  has 
served  notice  that  panderers  of  filth  for  profit 
wlU  no  longer  be  given  a  free  hand  in  con- 
taminating our  society." 

The  New  York  Times  commented  in  an  edi- 
torial: "Mr.  Justice  Brennan  and  his  majority 
coUeagues  have  shown  wisdom  and  moral 
courage  in  the  subtle  and  arduous  task  of 
upholding  the  law  against  obscenity  whUe 
still  protecting  liberty  of  expression.  .  .  .  The 
Court  inescapably  concluded  that  Oinzburg 
had  no  scholarly,  literary,  or  scientific  inter- 
ests; he  was  strictly  an  entrepreneur  in  a  dis- 
reputable business  who  took  his  chances  on 
the  borderline  of  the  law  and  lost.  He  is  no 
different  from  Edward  Mishkln  .  .  .  who  was 
convicted  for  hiring  hack  writers  to  produce 
books  deUberately  aimed  at  an  audience  of 

sexual  deviates The  pubUc  clearly  has  the 

right  through  the  enforcement  of  laws  to 
curb  this  'sordid  business  of  pandering.'" 

Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr.,  chairman  of  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Literature— a  national  orga- 
nization with  more  than  300  chapters — says 
"The  Supreme  Covu-t  decisions  of  last  March 
21  make  it  a  different  bau  game.  Any 

area  that  decides  to  rid  Itself  of  obscenity  can 
do  so  by  competent  enforcement  and  vigorous 
prosecution.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  pomog- 
raphers  to  be  in  business  after  the  Court's 
decision." 

"The  decisions  provide  a  powerful  weapon 
in  our  drive  to  ban  pornography  from  the 
malls."  says  Henry  B.  Montague,  chief  of 
Inspection  of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

Throughout  the  naUon,  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  new  ruUngs  are  having  a  profoxmd 
effect  on  the  legal  war  against  filth.  A  survey 
of  recent  trial-court  decisions  reveals  that, 
in  the  five  months  following  the  Oinzburg 
and  Mishkin  Judgments.  40  convictions  in 
obscenity  cases  were  rendered  across  the 
country.  During  the  same  period.  11  appel- 
late-court decisions  either  affirmed  lower- 
court  convictions  or  reversed  dismissals. 

Increasingly,  Judges  have  cited  the  new 
Supreme  Court  opinions  in  their  decisions 
In  considering  one  book,  a  New  York  Judge 
noted  tliat  the  Oirulmrg  atme  had  "introduced 
a  new  factor  in  deciding  vrtxat  is  obscene.  The 
court  will  now  examine  the  method  of  ad- 
vertising and   exploiting  the  book.   If  the 
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publisher  or  distributor  sells  his  material  as 
pornography  ...  it  will  determine  the  result." 
The  Judge  also  declared  that  "the  Mishkin 
opinion  has  removed  any  doubt  that  the  book 
in  the  Instant  case  is  obscene.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  now  removed  the  outer  limit  that 
only  'hard-core  pornography'  wUl  be  barred 
The  rule  is  now  more  elastic." 

Last  July  14,  the  Kansas  supreme  court 
reversed  the  ruling  of  a  lower  court  that  had 
dismissed  charges  of  obscenity  In  a  case  which 
involved  11  books  filled  with  lurid  sex  stories 
In  its  decision,  the  highest  court  of  Kansas 
declared,  "if  the  obscene  nature  of  these 
books  be  deemed  doubtful,  that  doubt  would 
certainly  have  to  be  resolved  against  them 
when  we  consider  their  packaging  in  the 
light  of  the  positive  Judgments  in  Gimbura 
and  MUhkin."  " 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  may  provide 
guidelines  for  determining  obscenity  in  en- 
tertainment media  as  well.  Within  six  weeks 
of  the  new  rulings,  a  dozen  movies  were 
found  obscene  in  decisions  given  in  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri,  Louisiana,  Connecticut,  and 
Tennessee. 

Last  September  27  a  U.S.  District  Court  in 
California  declared  that  certain  "nudie" 
magazines  and  peep-show  films  sold  or  dis- 
played by  a  Los  Angeles  defendant  were 
"patently  offensive  and  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  importance,"  and  continued 
with  this  statement:  "The  oourt  concludes 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  exhibits  are 
clearly,  unequlvocaUy  and  incontrovertlbly 
obscene  .  .  .  because  they  come  within  the 
reasonable  ptirview  and  ambit  of  both  of 
federal  Judicial  definition  of  obscenity  and 
hard-core  pornography  (Both  v.  V.S.,  Mishkin 
V.  New  York.  Gimburg  v.  U.S.) ." 

Encouraged  by  these  courtroom  triumphs, 
prosecutors  in  numerous  communitlee  are 
drawing  up  new  indictments  against  sus- 
pected pornography  dealers  and  distributors. 
Prom  April  through  July  1966,  more  than  25 
complaints  were  fUed  in  California  alone— 
the  state  where  much  obscene  literature 
originates — and  scores  of  new  charges  have 
been  filed  in  many  other  states. 

Today,  decent  citizens  can  look  fcn-ward 
to  the  time  when  the  bUght  of  pornography 
Is  swept  from  our  newsstands,  theaters  and 
mall.  As  James  J.  Clancy  of  Los  Angeles, 
chief  counsel  for  Citizens  for  Decent  Utera- 
t\ire,  declares,  "The  Supreme  Court  has 
charted  the  prosecutor's  blueprint  for  suc- 
cess. The  people's  forum  is  the  criminal 
court.  The  attack  should  be  against  those 
who  wlllfuUy  violate  the  community's 
standards  of  decency.  In  this  fight,  the  peo- 
ple cannot  lose." 


THE  BIAPRAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   HKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10. 1969 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  3d  year  since  the  Blaf- 
ran  war  in  Africa  started.  In  this  period 
it  is  estimated  some  1.5  million  men, 
women,  and  especially  children  have  died 
from  hunger,  pestilence,  and  the  ravages 
of  war. 

The  tragedy  must  end.  and  yet.  we  are 
now  informed  that  the  Nigerian  Oovem- 
ment  has  Just  instituted  new  regulations 
that  will  imperil  the  international  relief 
operations  that  are  airlifting  food  pro- 
visions for  the  secessionist  state's  4  mil- 
lion surviving  inhabitants. 

These  provisions  are  imperative  be- 
cause reports  indicate  that  without  this 
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food,  Biaf ra's  residents  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  eat  until  the  fall  harvest. 

If  the  airlifts  do  not  continue,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  tragic.  The  president  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
Marcel  Naville,  says: 

Within  the  next  few  days,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  Biafra  may  die  of 
starvation. 

Today,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
joined  in  sponsoring  with  Americans  for 
Biafran  Relief  a  public  appeal  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  world  community  to 
intercede  to  end  this  human  tragedy. 

The  text  of  the  advertisement,  six)n- 
sored  by  Americans  for  Biafran  Relief, 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
July  10,  1969,  reads  as  foUows: 
If  You  Have  To  Kn.L  CHnjmsN,  It's  Nicks  To 

Lrr   Them    Starve   Than   To   Pot   Them 

Into  a  Oas  Oven 

This  is  about  the  war  on  page  12  of  your 
newspaper.  Not  Viet  Nam.  The  war  the  world 
pretends  doesnt  exist.  This  U  understand- 
able. 

The  war  in  Biafra  has  brought  out  a  "so- 
pliisticated"  aspect  of  hiunan  nature  that 
must  make  God  sick.  Horror,  accompanied 
by  good  manners,  is  acceptable  behavior. 

To  use  the  gas  ovens  or  the  H-Bomb  to 
km  11^  mllUon  women  and  children  would 
be  unthinkable.  The  word  "Blockade"  makes 
it  all  right  Starvation  is  approved  mlUtary 
strategy— 500,000  children  under  5  years  old 
died,  before  airlifts  by  the  Joint  Church  Aid 
and  the  IntemaUonal  Red  Cross  brought  in 
food  and  medicine. 

The  planes  fiew  in  at  night.  They  had  Just 
enough  food  (2  ounces  per  child,  for  2  mil- 
lion chUdren)  to  keep  them  aUve  xmtll  the 
next  night. 

On  June  5th,  Nigerian  Migs  started  shoot- 
ing the  children's  airlifts  down. 

To  keep  the  children  aJive  took  15  fiights, 
every  night.  In  the  last  2  weeks  of  June, 
only  8  flights  have  made  it  in. 

The  arithmetic  is  right  out  of  Dachau  and 
Buchenwald. 

That  no  one  has  caUed  it  "the  final  solu- 
tion" and  that  the  gas  oven  isn't  needed 
has  somehow  made  all  this  acceptable  to  the 
world. 

And  the  airlift  is  not  even  the  issue.  The 
alrUft  is  Just  a  stopgap,  the  difference  be- 
tween starving  and  starving  to  death.  The 
Issue  is  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  world 
have  let  some  of  the  people  in  the  world 
die. 

Biafra  is  not  in  America's  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence." There  Is  no  poUtical  reason  for 
America  to  Interfere. 

This  noble  war  has  kiUed  more  children 
than  soldiers. 

President  Nixon  Is  already  trying  to  end 
one  war.  Asking  that  he  do  something  about 
another  may  be  asking  the  impossible.  But 
he  is  the  President  of  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world.  He  is  the  only  man 
there  is  to  turn  to. 

SPONSORS 

Robert  Altman,  James  Baldwin,  William 
Bembach.  Dave  Bruebeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter  Burden,  Gary  Burghoff,  Michael  Calne, 
Graham  Clifford.  Sandy  Dennis,  Jack  Dillon. 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  Robert  Dornan. 
Robert  Gage,  Herbert  Oold,  Senator  Charles 
E.  GooDELL,  EUiott  Gould,  Congressman  Bn- 
MOTTR  Halperh.  Michael  Harrington. 

Al  Hart,  Jr.,  Richie  Havens,  Anne  Jackson, 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch.  Burt  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  1ray  Lemer,  Con- 
gressman DoNAU)  LuKEKs,  Congressman  Ab- 
nerMikva. 

Sal  Mineo,  Gerry  Mulligan,  Bob  Newhart, 
Leonard  Nimoy,  Congressman  Richard  L  Ot- 
TiNORR,  Fwgus  Pope,  MJD..  Ingo  Premlnger. 
Rip  Taylor,  Congressman  Gut  Vander  Jaot 
Congressman  Loweu.  Weicscbr.  Jr. 
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BOARD  or  DIRECTORS  OF  AMERICANS  rOR  BUTRAH 
RELIEF 

Brian  Avnet,  Bruno  Bettelhelm,  Ph.  D, 
Roy  E.  Brown,  M.D.,  Hon.  WUey  T.  Buciianan. 
Jr.,  MaxweU  T.  Cohen,  The  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  Arthur  R. 
T.  Denues,  Ph.  D.,  Frederick  Pox.  Harry 
Golden,  Roosevelt  Grler.  Candice  Joixlan, 
President. 

Robin  J.  F.  Jordan,  Jacob  Lawrence,  Ful- 
ton Lewis  m,  Andrew  P.  Maloney,  Edward  J. 
McCabe,  Floyd  McKlssick,  Cliff  Robertson, 
Haven  Roosevelt.  Rabbi  Jacob  Rudln,  The 
Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  Hon, 
Mark  T.  Southall,  Nicholas  Thiemann.  Wil- 
liam vanden  Heuvel.  EU  Wallach. 


SOME  TAX-FREE  FOUNDATIONS 
REPORTED  FUNDING  EXTREMIST 
STUDENT    GROUP    ACi'lVri'IES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  testified  re- 
cently that  some  tax-free  foundations 
are  financing  extremist  student  organi- 
zations, including  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  want  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  type  of  activity  as  it  prepares  tax 
reform  legislation. 

I  place  herewith  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  con- 
cerning Director  Hoover's  testimony  in 
this  connection: 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean  July  8, 
1969] 
Tax-Free  Foundattons  PuNoma  8DS:  Hoover 
Washington. — FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  says  some  wealthy  individuals  and 
tax-exempt  foundations  have  made  substan- 
tial financial  contributions  to  "new  left" 
groups  such  as  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Hoover  disclosed  in  testimony  made 
pubUc  yesterday  that  the  names  of  those 
giving  large  sums  to  SDS  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  so  that 
they  cannot  deduct  the  gifts  from  taxes  as 
charitable  contributions. 

Testifying  In  private  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  on  April  17. 
Hoover  described  the  "new  left"  as  "a  firmly 
established  subversive  force  dedicated  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  our  traditional  dem- 
ocratic values  and  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment ...  a  new  spectre  haunting  the 
western  world." 

As  for  SDS,  Hoover  called  it  "a  Communist- 
anarchist  group." 

Hoover  added  that  "although  the  major- 
ity of  gifts  are  in  the  $10  to  $50  range, 
wealthy  benefactors  who  have  acquired  their 
fortunes  in  the  United  States  have  contrib- 
uted substantial  amounts  in  support  of  the 
New  Left  movement  and  in  support  of  the 
activities  of  the  SDS  in  particular." 

Without  naming,  he  gave  a  rundown  of 
such  contributors. 

"We  referred  to  the  internal  revenue  serv- 
ice all  Instances  where  foundations  or  Indi- 
viduals gave  large  sums  of  money  to  SDS," 
Hoover  told  the  subcommittee. 

Rep.  Charles  S.  Joelson.  D-N  J.,  told  Hoover. 
"I  remember  at  one  time  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  soUciUng  contributions  claiming  them  to 
be  tax  deductible.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  that  was  stopped. 
I  would  imagine  the  same  thing  could  be 
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dooe  U  there  are  any  deductions  being  asked 
for  contrlbutlona  to  SDS." 

In  other  areas,  Hoover  said : 

"Many  j^esldents  of  unlversltlee  and  col- 
leges need  "more  guts'  to  expel  violent  cam- 
pus  mutants  .  .  .  There  are  far  too  many 
bleeding  hearts  among  them  whose  pallia- 
tive attitude  has  served  only  to  magnify  the 
problon  by  encouraging  the  escalation  of  de- 
-•-)  and  fxuther  disorders." 


SPECIAL  TAX  MESSAGE  TO  CON- 
STITUENTS, 22D  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT.  BRONX.  N.Y. 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  mw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Rxcoro  for  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  a  special  tax  message 
which  I  am  mailing  this  week  to  my  con- 
stituents-of  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  "New  York.  I  have  always  felt  It 
my  responsibility  to  the  people  I  rep- 
resent to  keep  them  informed  of  my  ac- 
tivities in  Congress  and  my  views  and 
position  on  major  legislation. 
My  message  follows : 

Speciai.  Tax  Messagx 
(By  Congressman  Jacob  H.  OHiBDit) 
nn.imiT  opposes  sttstax  exteksion 
I  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  10 
per  cent  surtax,  both  In  Coznmlttee  and  on 
the  House  Floor.  I  opposed  its  enactment  a 
year  ago  and  I  think  Its  failure  to  abate  the 
Ills  of  the  economy  proves  that  I  was  right. 
I  believe  that  Its  continuation  simply  pro- 
longs an  evil,  while  diverting  ua  from  at- 
tention to  the  economy's  real  problems.  It 
was  promised  last  year  that  the  surtax  would 
halt  Inflation.  The  Inflationary  spiral  has 
been  soaring  ever  since.  It  was  promised  last 
year  that  the  siirtax  would  hold  down  In- 
terest rates.  They  have  laeen  skyrocketing 
ever  since.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
surtax  will  continue  to  fuel  Inflation  If  It 
Is  extended.  The  record  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  Inflation  we  suffer  Is  not  consumer- 
created.  There  Is  no  shortage  of  supplies. 
There  is  no  consiuier  over-indulgence.  It  was 
created  by  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
by  the  mismanagement  of  our  fiscal  affairs. 
Neither  of  these  factors  can  be  cleared  up 
as  long  as  we  resort  to  the  lazy  economics 
of  the  surtax. 

TAX  rkporm:  loopholes  should  be  closed 
What  Congress  must  do  to  fight  Inflation 
Is  to  give  priority  to  plugging  existing 
.  tax  loopholes.  Too  many  Americans  now 
pay  nothing  or  too  Uttle  In  taxes.  We  should 
have  meaningful  tax  reform  In  the  areas 
of  oil  depletion  allowance,  capital  gains,  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  accelerated  depreciation,  and 
charitable  gifts.  I  have  called  for  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden  along  these 
lines,  and  I  am  hopeful  my  Conunlttee  will 
soon  complete  work  on  a  Just  and  equitable 
bill.  Certainly  tax  reform  Is  long  overdue, 
and  I  favor  the  closing  of  the  loopholes 
through  which  bUUons  escape  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury each  year. 

WE  MUST   GIVE  TAX  RELIKr  TO  LOW  AWO  lODDLE 
INCOME   WAGE    EABNXES 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  BCeans 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  writ- 
ing all  of  Congress'  tax  leglslaUon,  I  have  had 
a  unique  opportunity  to  study  our  taxing 
system.  I  have  been  shocked  at  the  presence 
of  special  privilege   In   tax-paying.   I   have 
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been  appaUed  at  bow  the  hardest  workers  of 
our  society — the  low  and  middle  Income 
wage  earners — carry  proportionately  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  of  my  Com- 
mittee on  overall  tax  reform,  I  have  stressed 
the  need  to  raise  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  from  the  present  pitifully  low 
SfiOO  per  person  to  at  least  $1000.  The  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption  has  not  been 
revised  since  1948,  though  the  comnuner 
price  index  has  risen  by.  almost  fifty  per  cent 
since  that  time.  I  have  also  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  exempt  pensions  and  annuities  of 
our  senior  dUsens  from  Income  taxation, 
and  I  have  called  for  the  removal  of  the 
limitation  on  earnings  of  persons  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits.  These  are  some  of 
the  areas  where  tax  relief  is  most  needed. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  mall  I  have  re- 
ceived and  from  the  talks  I  have  had  with 
the  men  and  women  I  represent  In  my  2and 
Congressional  District  that  the  financial 
squeeze  is  on— and  that  It  has  begun  to  hurt. 
Prices  have  been  rising  relentlessly,  while 
wages  have  fallen  significantly  behind,  and 
the  people  of  low  and  moderate  Income  are 
caught  painfully  In  the  middle.  I  intend  to 
continue  my  fight  In  Congress  tot  tax  relief 
along  with  tax  reform. 


July  10,  1969 


MIRV  TESTING  AND  THE  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS   TESTING   MORATORIUM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments began  hearings  on  July  8  on 
proposals  to  suspend  testing  of  MIRV's. 
Those  hearings,  ably  conducted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi)  are  of  utmost  importance.  Over 
a  hundred  Members  of  the  House  and 
more  than  40  Senators  are  convinced,  as 
I  am,  that  immediate  suspension  of 
MIRV  testing  is  necessary  if  the  pro- 
posed SALT  talks  are  to  have  any  chance 
of  success. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  stressed  the  fact  that  success- 
ful United  States-Soviet  arms  control 
agreements  have  been  preceded  by  peri- 
ods of  voluntary  self-restraint  by  both 
sides.  I  gave  as  much  historical  evidence 
for  that  assertion  as  time  would  allow. 
I  wish  now  to  bolster  the  evidence  by 
inserting  into  the  Record  an  excellent 
research  document,  prepared  by  the 
Aaflf  of  the  UJS.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  document  pre- 
sents the  history  of  nuclear  testing 
moratorla  between  1958  and  1963.  It 
clearly  indicates  that  negotiations  for 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
were  facilitated  by  voluntary.  Independ- 
ent cessation  of  nuclear  testing  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets.  Once  both 
sides  proved  their  sincerity  by  stopping 
the  objectionable  activity,  an  agreement 
to  formalize  and  perpetuate  the  mora- 
torium was  possible. 

Because  I  think  similar  restraint  is 
necessary  if  the  SALT  talks  are  to  suc- 
ceed, and  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
study  the  model  provided  by  the  nuclear 
test  moratorium.  I  include  the  attached 
document  in  the  Record: 


The  QuManotf  or  a  Mobatobittm  on  Nuclbak 
Weapon  Tests.  1958-63     • 
xntkoddction  and  summabt 

As  iised  In  the  test-ban  negotiations,  the 
term  moratorium  has  two  meanings :  ( 1 )  in- 
formal undertakings  by  states  to  refrain  from 
testing  during  treaty  negotiations,  and  (2)  a 
proposed  arrangement  to  suspend  sub- 
threshold underground  tests  during  a  seismic 
research  program. 

In  March  1968,  Immediately  after  an  in- 
tensive series  of  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the 
Soviet  Union  unilaterally  suspended  its  test- 
ing and  Invited  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  take  similar  action.  They 
refused  to  do  so  and  carried  out  previously 
planned  tests.  The  Soviet  Union  then  re- 
svuned  testing  and  continued  its  new  series 
until  November  3,  1968,  shortly  after  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  began  its  delibera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  and  the , 
United  EUngdom  had  announced  in  August 
their  willingness  to  suspend  tests  for  one 
year,  starting  on  October  31,  when  the 
Geneva  Conference  convened.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  on  November  7  that  the 
Soviet  tests  of  November  1  and  3  had  freed 
the  United  States  from  its  pledge,  but  he 
added,  "However,  we  shall  continue  suspen- 
sion of  such  tests  for  the  time  being,  and  we 
understand  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  do 
likewise.  We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
also  do  BO."  No  further  Soviet  tests  were  an- 
nounced until  1961,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
openly  resiuned  testing. 

In  August  1959  the  United  States  declared 
that  it  would  not  test  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  the  United  Kingdom  stated 
that  it  would  not  test  as  long  as  useful 
discussions  continued  at  Geneva.  The  Soviet 
Government  pledged  that  it  would  not  test 
unless  the  Western  powers  resumed  testing. 
On  December  29  President  Elsenhower 
stated  that  the  "voluntary  moratorliun" 
would  be  allowed  to  expire  on  December  31 
but  that  the  United  States  would  give  ad- 
vance notice  if  it  decided  to  restmie  testing. 
Even  after  the  Elsenhower  statement! 
Premier  Khrushchev  repeated  the  previous 
Soviet  pledge  not  to  be  the  first  to  resume 
tests. 

The  French  were  opposed  to  a  test-ban 
agreement  not  linked  with  nuclear  disarma- 
ment and  began  testing  in  1960.  By  April 
1961  they  had  made  four  tests.  The  Soviet 
Union  critized  the  French  tests  and  on  May 
15  the  Soviet  Government  declared  that  the 
"continuance  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  by 
France  places  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  situa- 
tion which  may  compel  it  to  resiune  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bomb  tests."  There  were  no 
further  French  tests  before  the  Soviet  Union 
on  August  30  announced  that  It  was  re- 
suming testing. 

This  summary  shows  that  the  "mora- 
torium" observed  by  the  three  negotiating 
naUons  during  the  period  1968-1961  was 
not  a  formal  agreement  but  a  de  facto  sus- 
pension of  tests.  It  shows  that  the  United 
States  from  the  beginning  of  1960  no  longer 
considered  itself  bound  by  a  pledge  to  re- 
frain from  testing  but  only  by  a  promise  to 
make  an  annoimcement  If  It  decided  to  re- 
sume tests.  It  shows  also  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  first  of  the  three  negoUatlng 
nations  actually  to  resume  nuclear  testing. 
The  subthreshold  moratorium  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  in  March  1960, 
In  response  to  an  American  proposal  for  a 
treaty  covering  underground  tests  only  above 
a  threshold  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  ac- 
cepted the  moratorium  In  principle.  They 
proposed,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed,  to 
Initiate  the  moratorium  by  means  of  parallel 
declarations  by  the  three  goveriunents.  The 
declarations  would  not  be  part  of  the  test- 
ban  treaty  itself,  for  the  United  States  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  treaty  commitment  not 
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to  test  in  an  environment  where  verification 
was  not  considered  to  be  effective. 

Linked  with  the  subthreshold  moratoriiun 
was  a  research  program  that  the  United 
States  had  proposed  In  order  to  Increase 
the  seismic  capabilities  of  the  control  system 
so  that  the  threshold  could  eventually  be 
lowered  or  abolished.  By  the  time  the  Soviet 
Union  resumed  testing  in  1961,  the  positions 
of  the  two  aides  on  the  moratorium  were  as 
follows:  The  United  States  wanted  the  mora- 
torliui  to  last  for  three  years,  starting  when 
the  treaty  was  signed.  During  this  period 
the  research  program  would  be  conducted 
and  its  results  evaluated.  The  United  States 
also  proposed  a  plan  for  an  International 
scientific  review  of  the  technical  capabili- 
ties of  the  control  system,  so  that  the  treaty 
could  be  readily  amended  to  lower  or  elimi- 
nate the  threshold  if  facts  warranted.  But 
the  United  States  was  not  willing  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  continue  the  moratorium  or  to 
eliminate  the  threshold  until  the  results  of 
the  research  program  were  known.  The  So- 
viet Union,  on  the  other  hand.  Insisted  that 
the  moratoriiun  should  last  four  or  five  years 
and  not  be  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
that  time. 

The  subthreshold  moratorium  was  little 
discussed  after  the  Soviet  Union  resiuned 
testing.  On  November  28,  1961,  the  Soviets 
radically  changed  their  entire  poeitlon  and 
submitted  a  proposal  that  completely  elimi- 
nated the  threshold.  The  United  States  was 
now  able  to  carry  out  Its  own  seismic  re- 
search program,  and  the  program  produced 
new  scientific  findings  that  made  It  possible 
to  do  away  with  the  threshold.  The  United 
States  offered  to  eliminate  the  threshold  In 
March  1962,  and  the  Anglo-American  com- 
prehensive draft  treaty  of  August  27,  1962, 
had  no  threshold.  After  that  the  subthresh- 
old moratoriiun  was  no  longer  an  issue. 

There  have  been  various  moves  since  the 
Soviet  resumption  of  tests  to  suspend  test- 
ing during  negotiations,  and  the  United 
States  has  opposed  them  aU.  At  the  16th 
General  Assembly  the  majority  put  through 
an  Indian  resolution  calling  for  teart  suspen- 
sion during  renewed  treaty  negoUetions.  All 
the  nuclear  powers  opposed  this  reeolutlon. 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  after  completing 
Its  teet  series,  called  for  a  new  moratorium 
on  November  28.  1961.  The  United  States 
promptly  rejected  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  the  previous  moratorium  had 
been  a  failure.  It  also  turned  down  an  In- 
dian proposal  of  April  12,  1962,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  accepted.  This  proposal, 
made  shortly  befwe  the  United  States  re- 
sumed atmospheric  testing,  was  favored  by 
the  new  members  of  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee. 

The  question  of  test  suspension  took  a 
different  turn  in  Aiigust  1962,  when  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
tabled  their  draft  treaty  for  a  test  ban  In 
the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  In  outer 
space.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  accept 
t^^e  treaty  unless  the  West  agreed  to  an  ad- 
ditional understanding  that  no  underground 
tests  would  be  conducted  imtll  a  permanent 
agreement  was  reached.  The  United  States 
regarded  this  proposal  as  another  call  for  an 
unpoUced  moratorium  and  quickly  rejected 

A  General  Assembly  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1962,  contained  two  key  paragraphs 
on  thfe  suspension  of  testing.  One,  resulting 
from  a  previous  Mexican  proposal,  called  for 
a  halt  to  tests  by  January  1,  1963.  This  para- 
graph was  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  used  it  as  an  excuse  for  another  appeal 
for  an  Indefinite  and  Informal  suspension  of 
tests.  It  was  opposed  by  the  United  States 
because  it  might  be  construed  as  a  new 
moratoriima.  Another  paragraph  urged  the 
powers  to  conclude  an  Interim  arrangement 
with  adequate  verification  if  definitive  agree- 
ment proved  Impossible.  The  Soviet  Union 
opposed  this  paragraph,  but  this  provision 
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won  wide  support  from  the  Waetem  powers 
and  the  eight  new  members  of  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  The  So- 
viet Union  rejected  a  Swedish  proposal  de- 
signed to  implement  this  kind  of  interim 
arrangement,  and  the  United  States  turned 
down  a  Soviet  move  for  a  new  moratorium. 
In  an  address  of  June  10,  1963,  President 
Kennedy  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  not  conduct  nuclear  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere so  long  as  other  states  did  not 
engage  In  atmospheric  tests.  He  added  that 
the  declaration  was  no  substitute  for  a 
treaty,  but  hoped  that  it  would  facilitate 
conclusion  of  a  treaty.  The  United  States  has 
for  some  time  taken  the  position  that  exist- 
ing methods  of  detection  are  adequate  to 
monitor  atmospheric  testing. 

OE    FACTO    SUSPENSION    OF   TESTS,    19SS-61 

The  first  state  to  suspend  nuclear  tests 
was  the  Soviet  Union.  On  March  31,  1958, 
soon  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  carried  out 
an  Intensive  series  of  nuclear  weapon  tests, 
the  Supreme  Soviet  passed  a  decree  discon- 
tinuing tests  and  calling  on  other  states 
to  follow  suit.  The  decree  added,  however, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  "naturally 
be  free  to  act"  if  the  other  nations  did  not 
take  similar  action.*  Premier  Khrushchev 
called  the  decree  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on  April  4  and  expressed 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  Join  In 
the  Soviet  initiative  and  make  possible  the 
permanent  cessation  of  tests.*  The  President 
repUed  by  proposing  a  technical  experts 
meeting  to  study  measures  for  test-ban  con- 
trol.' Both  the  United  States  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  continued  to  carry  out  previ- 
ously planned  testing  programs. 

In  its  report  of  Augiist  21,  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  Elxperts  recommended  an 
agreed  control  system  to  monitor  a  test- 
ban  agreement  covering  all  environments  ex- 
cept outer  space.*  On  the  next  day  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  announced  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  prepared  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  experts'  report  and, 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  testing,  to 
suspend  nuclear  weapon  tests  for  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tions.' The  British  Government  also  said 
that  it  was  willing  to  refrain  from  tests  for 
a  period  of  one  year  after  negotiations  be- 
gan, and  It  added  that  It  would  "refrain 
from  nuclear  tests  thereafter  for  further 
successive  periods  of  one  year  provided  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  do  the  same,  and  that 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  installation  of  an  effective  system  of  in- 
ternational control .  .  ."  • 

Interviewed  by  Pravda  on  Augiist  29,  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  attacked  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  refusing  to  agree 
to  an  Immediate  and  permanent  test  ban  and 
for  linking  the  continuation  of  any  test-ban 
agreement  to  progress  on  other  disarmament 
measures.  He  also  declared  that  continued 
American  and  BrltUh  testing  after  the  So- 
viet decree  released  the  USSR  from  Its  um- 
lateral  obligations.' 

The  Soviet  Union  resumed  testing  in  Sep- 
tember and  carried  out  an  extensive  series. 
On  October  30,  the  day  before  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  was  scheduled  to  open  In  Ge- 
neva, the  Soviet  Government  Issued  a  state- 
ment defending  its  action  and  claiming  a 
right  to  make  still  more  tests  if  the  West- 
ern p>owers  refused  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment on  Soviet  terms  : 

"The  poeitlon  of  the  Western  Powers, 
which  do  not  agree  to  an  immediate  un- 
conditional termination  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  and  are  carrying  out  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen bomb  explosions  on  an  ever-Increas- 
ing scale,  has  already  compelled  the  Soviet 
Union  to  resume  nuclear  testing  to  ensure 
its  security.  The  action  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  fuU  right  to 
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continue  test  explosions  In  a  one-to-one  ra- 
tio to  the  number  of  explosions  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Umted  King- 
dom together,  until  the  number  of  explo- 
sions set  off  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
resumption  of  testing  equals  that  of  nu- 
clear test  explosions  staged  by  these  Powers 
since  31  March  1958."  • 

Soviet  tests  were  detected  on  November  1 
and  3,  after  the  Geneva  Conference  began. 
On  November  4  tbe  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  urging  the  parties  in- 
volved In  the  negotiations  not  to  test  while 
the  negotiations  were  in  progress.*  The  Presi- 
dent said  on  November  7  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  continuing  testing  In  face  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  that  the 
Soviet  action  relieved  the  United  States 
"from  any  obligation  under  its  offer  to  sus- 
pend nuclear  weapons  tests."  However,  he 
continued,  the  United  States  would  continue 
suspension  "for  the  time  being"  and  hoped 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  suspend 
testing.  If  the  Soviets  did  not  do  so,  the 
United  States  would  be  "obliged  to  recon- 
sider Its  posltton."  >»  No  further  Soviet  tests 
were  announced  until  1961,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  openly  resumed  testing. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
Augrust  26,  1959,  one  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent's first  statement,  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  its  unilateral  suspension  of 
tests  for  the  remainder  of  1959."  The  British 
Foreign  Ofllce  stated  on  August  27  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not  test  as  long  as 
useful  discussions  for  a  test  ban  continued 
at  Geneva."  On  August  28  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment announced  the  following  decision : 

"The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  has 
resolved:  Not  to  resume  nuclear  tests  In  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  Weetem  Powers  do  not 
resume  the  testing  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons.  Only  in  case  of  resumption  by 
them  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  will  the 
Soviet  Union  be  free  from  this  pledge.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  the  struggle  for 
the  complete  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  regarding  this  as  an  Important  step 
toward  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
averting  the  threat  to  the  life  and  heatlh  of 
millions  of  people."  " 

The  French  were  planning  to  test  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nuclear  powers.  Jules  Moch,  the 
French  representative,  told  the  First  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  on  October 
20,  1958,  that  Prance  would  not  abandon  her 
nuclear  program  unless  the  powers  poe- 
sessing  nuclear  weapons  ceased  to  Increase 
and  began  to  decrease  their  stockpuyT"  For- 
eign Minister  Couve  de  Murvlll^/took  the 
same  position  In  an  addrees  of^S^tember  30. 
1959,  to  the  General  Assembly  and  added 
that  the  nuclear  powers  should  also  agree  to 
a  ban  on  possession  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

The  French  plans  explain  the  positions 
adopted  by  the  powers  at  the  14th  General 
Assembly,  where  Morocco  placed  the  ques- 
tion of  French  tests  on  the  agenda."  Over 
American  and  British  opposition,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  a  resolution  request- 
ing France  to  refrain  from  conducting  tests 
in  the  Sahara.  TTie  Soviet  umon  supported 
this  resolution."  The  United  SUtes,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported a  resolution  of  November  21,  1959, 
urging  the  states  concerned  In  the  negotia- 
tions "to  continue  their  present  voluntary 
discontinuance  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,"  but  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  opposed  an  appeal  tA  other 
states  to  desist  from  testing,  endorse^ln  the 
second  part  of  the  same  resolution.'* 

MeanwhUe,  the  negotiations  dragged  on  at 
Geneva,  and  the  report  of  Technical  Working 
Group  n  on  seismic  problems  showed  West- 
em  and  Soviet  experts  sharply  split  on  the 
problem  of  detecting  and  identifying  under- 
ground tests."  Preeldent  Elsenhower  stated 
on  December  29  that  negotiations  would  con- 
tinue even  though  the  position  of  the  "po- 
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Utlcftlly  guided  Soviet  experts"  made  pros- 
pects for  agreement  dim.  He  also  said  tbat 
the  "moratOTlum"  would  be  allowed  to 
expire: 

"We  will  resume  negotiations  In  a  con- 
tinuing spirit  of  seeking  to  reacb  a  safe- 
guarded agreement.  In  the  meantime,  the 
voluntary  moratorium  on  testing  will  expire 
on  December  31. 

"Although  we  consider  ourselves  free  to 
resume  nuclear  weapons  testing,  we  shall 
not  resume  nuclear  weapons  tests  without 
announcing  our  intention  in  culvance  of  any 
resumption.  During  the  period  of  voluntary 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  teste  the 
United  States  will  continue  Its  active  pro- 
gram of  weapons  research,  development  and 
laboratory-type   experimentation."*) 

Premier  Khrushchev  told  an  Argentine 
Journalist  on  the  next  day  that  the  USSR 
would  not  resume  teetlng  unless  the  Western 
powers  did  so."  He  was  more  explicit  In  an 
address  of  January  14,  1960,  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  After  citing  the  recent  General  As- 
sembly resolutions,   he   declared: 

"I  would  like  to  reemphaslze  that  the 
Soviet  Government,  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guarding the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  working  out  In  the  very  near  future  of 
aa  agfs^nent  on  the  discontinuation  of 
tests,  wyi  continue  to  abide  by  Its  pledge  not 
to  renew  experimental  nuclear  explosions 
In  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Western  powers 
do  not  start  teetlng  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons." »» 

The  Soviet  Union  from  time  to  time  warned 
•bout  the  French  tests.  On  February  13, 
1960,  Tass  deplored  the  first  French  test 
and  warned: 

"If  nuclear  expIosl(»is  should  continue,  the 
Soviet  Government  naturally  will  not  be 
able  to  overlook  it  nor  fall  to  draw  the  proper 
conclusions  for  the  sake  of  safeguarding  its 
country's  security."" 

On  December  19  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stftte  Wilcox  told  the  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  President's  1959 
statement  still  represented  American  policy 
suxd  expressed  concern  that  the  moratorium 
might  be  considered  a  substitute  for  a  treaty: 
"My  government  Is  frankly  concerned  over 
tba-poaslbUlty  that  an  indefinite  extension 
of  the  voluntary  suspension  on  nudear  teet- 
lng may  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  accept- 
able alternative  to  the  achievement  of  a  safe- 
guarded agreement  on  nuclear  testing.  The 
United  States  doee  not  wish  to  encourage 
any  such  belief  ..."«• 

On  the  next  day  tlie  General  Assembly, 
with  the  United  States  and  France  abstain- 
ing, approved  two  resolutions  urging  the 
states  concerned  in  the  Geneva  negotiations 
to  continue  their  voluntary  suspension  of 
tests.  The  second  resolution  also  requested 
other  states  to  refrain  from  testing.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
ported both  resolutions." 

So  far  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  raised  the 
question  of  French  tests  at  Geneva.  On 
March  21,  1961,  Ambassador  Tsarapkln  at- 
tacked the  French  tests  for  the  first  time  and 
warned  that  continuing  French  tests  would 
make  It  "much  more  dllllcult  to  reach  agree- 
ment." He  accused  the  United  Statee  and  the 
Umted  Kingdom  of  dragging  out  the  negoti- 
aUons  whUe  France,  as  a  NATO  member, 
carried  out  "for  other  members  of  this  mili- 
tary group — In  other  words  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom- 
definite  work  In  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  nuclear  weapons  and  perhaps 
even  the  creation  of  new  types  of  weapons."  « 
The  French  tested  again  on  April  25.  On 
May  15  Ambassador  Tsarapkln  read  Into  the 
conference  record  a  statement  by  the  Soviet 
Government  including  the  following  warn- 
ing: ^ 

"The  continuance  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
by  France  pUces  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  sltua- 
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tlon  which  may  compel  it  to  resume  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bomb  tests. 

"The  Soviet  Government  considers  Itself 
In  duty  boimd  to  point  out  that  if  any 
member  of  the  association  of  Western  Powers 
continues  In  future  to  carry  out  nuclear 
weapon  teste,  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
such  tests  will  become  impossible.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  will  rest  with  the  Western  Powers." »» 

There  were  no  further  French  tests  before 
August  30,  when  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
its  decision  to  resume  testing  and  brought 
the  three-year  moratorlimi  to  an  abrupt 
end." 
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uin>iu»ouND  TKSTS  isso-es 
The  divided  report  of  TAchnlcal  Working 
Group  II  on  seismic  problems  meant  tbat 
there  was  radical  disagreement  between  the 
two  sides  on  the  problem  of  controlling  a 
ban  on  imderground  tests,  the  Soviet  Union 
nmlntaining  that  the  findings  of  the  Geneva 
experts  of  1958  were  still  vaUd,  while  the 
Western  powers  held  that  they  required  major 
revision  in  the  light  of  new  data  and  that 
much  research  was  necessary  on  seismic  con- 
trol problems.  In  this  situation,  the  United 
States  initiated  a  phased  treaty  proposal.  On 
February   11,   i960.  Ambassador  Wadsworth 
submitted  the  new  proposal  at  Geneva.  In 
the  first  phase,  the  treaty  would  cover  the 
atmosphere,  underwater,  and  outer  space  (to 
the  "greatest  height  with  respect  to  which 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  Installation 
of  effective  controls") .  The  first  phase  would 
also  cover  underground  tests  above  a  thresh- 
old of  seismic  magnitude  4.75.  Ambassador 
Wadsworth  explained  that  the  Geneva  con- 
trol post  network  and  20  on-site  inspections 
a  year  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  adequate 
to  monitor  a  ban  on  tests  above  the  threshold. 
At  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  other  nations 
would  Join  the  United  States  in  a  program 
of  seismic  research  that  would  permit  the 
progressive  lowering  of  the  threshold  as  Im- 
proved techniques  of  detection  and  Identi- 
fication were  found." 

On  March  19  Ambassador  Tsarapkln  agreed 
to  the  phased-treaty  approach  and  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  conclude  a  treaty 
stopping  teats  in  the  atmosphere,  imder- 
water.  In  outer  space,  and  underground  above 
the  threshold.  The  Soviet  Union  was  also 
willing  to  agree  to  a  Joint  seismic  research 
program,  "on  the  understanding  that  all 
parties  to  the  treaty  assume  at  the  same 
time  the  obligation  not  to  carry  out  during 
that  period  any  nuclear  weapon  teste  pro- 
ducing seismic  osculations  of  magnitude  4  75 
conventional  units  or  below."  ■> 

What  would  happen  to  the  moratorium  on 
tests  below  the  threshold  if  the  Joint  re- 
search program  did  not  succeed?  Ambassador 
Tsarapkln  was  quick  to  say  that  parties 
would  not  be  released  from  their  obligations: 
"We  consider  that.  If  for  any  reason  It  so 
happened  that  your  speciaUste  and  our 
specialists,  working  together  within  the  con- 
trol organization  or  control  system— we  do 
not  adnut  the  posslblUty,  but  if  we  took  as 
pessimistic  a  view  of  the  matter  as  you  do- 
failed  after  four  or  five  years  to  work  out  to- 
gether Improved  methods  of  detecting  and 
Identifying  seismic  events  below  the  United 
States  figure  of  threshold  magnitude,  that 
fact  should  not  automatically  release  the 
partlee  to  the  treaty  from  their  obligations 
regarding  the  moratorium  and  should  not 
mean  that  the  treaty  would  terminate  or  be 
liquidated.  No.  If  such  a  situation  ever  did 
arise — and  we  consider  it  highly  unlikely- 
then  the  Governments  concerned  would  have 
to  discuss  the  situation  created  and  agree  on 
further  measures  In  connexion  with  It."" 
In  a  Joint  commtuUqu^  of  March  39,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan  announced  that  they  would  be  ready, 
when  the  test-ban  treaty  was  signed,  "to  in- 
stitute a  voluntary  moratorliun  of  agreed 


duration  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  below  that 
threshold,  to  be  accomplished  by  unilateral 
declaration  of  each  of  the  three  powers."" 

On  May  3,  the  Soviet  Union  again  stated 
that  the  moratorium  should  last  for  four  or 
five  years.  It  attached  "excepUonal  import- 
ance" to  reaching  agreement  on  the  duration 
of  the  moratorium  and  pressed  Its  demand 
that  "at  the  expiration  of  the  moratorium  the 
sides  should  not  be  automatically  released 
from  their  obligations  under  it."  The  mora- 
torium would,  of  course,  lapse  automatically 
if  agreed  control  measures  made  it  poeelble 
to  eliminate  the  threshold  and  make  the 
treaty  comprehensive.  Otherwise,  the  Soviet 
statement  declared : 

"But  another  situation  may  arise  If,  by  the 
time  of  expiration  of  the  agreed  term  of  the 
moratortxim,  the  Joint  research  has  not  yet 
been  terminated  by  an  agreement  on  con- 
certed measures  tor  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  control  over  minor  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  Should  this  happen  the 
situation  thxia  created  would  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Interested  States.  The 
occurrence  of  such  a  situation  must  on  no 
account  lead  to  an  automatic  release  from 
obligations  under  the  moratorium  and  to  a 
renewal  of  underground  atomic  weapons 
teste."  " 

After  the  U-2  Incident  the  Soviet  Union 
rescinded  Its  prevloxis  offer  to  participate  in 
a  coordinated  seismic  research  program, 
while  the  United  States  made  It  clear  that 
It  Intended  to  carry  out  Its  own  research 
even  if  the  Soviet  Union  persisted  in  this 
attitude.  The  United  States  also  indicated 
that  It  might  begin  Its  program  before  the 
treaty  was  signed.  On  September  27  Charles 
C.  Stelle,  the  acting  United  States  represent- 
ative, proposed  that  the  moratorium  "should 
become  effective,  upon  the  signature  of  our 
treaty,  for  such  period  as  then  still  remains 
of  the  two-year  seismic  research  programme, 
plus  a  period  of  three  months  to  review  the 
results  of  that  programme."  He  held  that  It 
was  Important  to  keep  the  moratorium  short: 
"A  moratorium  by  its  very  nature,  however, 
runs  contrary  to  the  principle  we  all  claim 
to  accept — namely,  that  there  be  no  dis- 
armament obligations  without  controls. 
Hence,  It  must  be  kept  as  short  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  time  needed  for  the  re- 
search purposes  during  which  It  will  be  In 
effect."  »« 

Ambassador  Tsarapkln  attacked  the 
United  States  for  planning  to  start  the  re- 
search program  before  the  treaty  was  signed 
and  for  shortening  the  length  of  the  mora- 
torium. He  reiterated  the  previous  Soviet 
position  and  added  that  four  or  five  years 
would  give  time  for  the  treaty  control  system 
to  come  into  operation."  In  reply.  Ambassa- 
dor Stelle  stressed  that  the  United  States 
could  not  agree  to  automatic  continuation 
of  the  moratorium  and  that  governments 
must  remain  free  to  assess  the  results  of 
the  research  program  and  to  "decide  on  the 
basis  of  these  resvUts  whether  the  morato- 
rium should  be  changed  or  abolished  after 
the  review  period."  ■ 

The  umted  States  changed  Its  position  on 
March  21,  1901,  when  Ambassador  Dean  of- 
fered to  have  the  research  program  begin 
when  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  research 
program  and  the  moratorium  would  be  co- 
terminous and  last  for  three  years,  the  last 
few  months  being  used  for  consultations  be- 
tween governments.*' 

The  Soviet  position  did  not  change.  At  their 
Vienna  meeting.  Premier  Khrushchev  handed 
President  Kennedy  an  aide-memoire  stating : 
"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  agreement 
on  a  moratorium  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  nation  could  violate  It  arbitrarily 
and  resume  test  explosions  of  nuclear  bombs. 
In  view  of  this  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  expiration  of  the 
moratorium,  an  agreement  on  which  would 
be  reached  by  the  parties  concerned,  should 
not  absolve  naUons  of  their  commitments 
not  to  hold  underground  explosloiu."  " 
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A  note  of  June  17  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  made 
the  following  reply : 

"The  United  SUtes  is  at  a  loes  to  under- 
stand the  Soviet  position  on  the  moratoriiun 
on  small  underground  tests.  It  has  been  clear 
that  under  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  the  t3rpe  of  control  system  con- 
templated in  the  treaty  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  determining  whether  or  not  such 
tests  had  taken  place  . . ."  " 

The  Soviet  rejoinder  struck  a  strident  note: 

"(The  United  States]  is  not  Interested  in 
honest  agreement  on  a  treaty  which  would 
end  nuclear  tests  for  all  time,  but  Is  looking 
for  all  sorts  of  loopholes  to  bypass  the  treaty 
and  turn  it  into  a  scrap  of  paper.  Is  this  not 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
trying  to  Impose  such  a  treaty,  demands  that 
the  abetentlon  from  underground  tests  of 
low-yield  atomic  bombs — the  so-called  mor- 
atorium on  these  explosions — should  be  es- 
tablished only  for  three  years?  But  what 
meaning  would  there  be  in  a  agreement  on 
a  moratorium  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
United  States?  The  result  would  in  fact  be 
that  the  territory  of  the  USSR  would  be 
placed  under  control  and  in  three  years  the 
United  States  would  be  able,  on  some  arti- 
ficial pretext,  to  resume  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  under 
these  conditions  control  over  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  tests  would  turn  com- 
pletely Into  a  collection  of  information  by 
spying."  « 

The  United  States  stlU  endeavored  to  find 
ways  of  meeUng  Soviet  objections  on  this 
score.  On  August  28  Ambassador  Dean  ad- 
vanced two  alternative  proposals: 

( 1 )  A  proposal  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  threshold  at  the  end  of  the  vwratorium. 
Six  months  before  the  moratorium  expired, 
a  panel  of  scientists  from  the  11  nations 
represented  on  the  control  commission  would 
review  the  results  of  the  research  program. 
They  would  recommend  Improvements  in  the 
control  system,  give  scientific  estimates  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  system,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  lowering  or  abolition 
of  the  threshold.  The  control  conunission 
could  then  recommend  treaty  amendments 
under  the  procedure  provided  in  the  Anglo- 
American  draft  treaty. 

(2)  A  proposal  for  immediately  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  threshold.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  reexamine  the  Geneva  sys- 
tem, ways  might  be  found  to  improve  Its  sci- 
entific capabilities  at  the  outset  and  thus 
lower  or  remove  the  threshold."  The  Soviet 
Union,  without  pausing  to  consider  these 
proposals,  announced  resumption  of  testing 
two  days  later. 

The  United  States  went  even  farther  when 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee negotiations  began  In  Geneva.  On 
March  15,  1962,  Ambassador  Dean  gave  Am- 
bassador Tsarapkln  an  aide-memoire  pro- 
posing certain  changes  In  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can draft  treaty,  including  "provlslona  to 
make  the  treaty  comprehensive  from  the  out- 
set," I.e.,  removal  of  the  threehold."  There 
would  be  no  need,  of  course,  for  a  mora- 
torium If  a  comprehensive  treaty  oould  be 
concluded.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  sign 
the  draft  treaty  with  or  without  amendments, 
and  the  United  States  did  not  introduce  any 
formal  treaty  language  embodying  the  new 
propoeals.  Threshold  and  moratorttmi  were 
definitely  dropped  on  August  27,  1962,  when 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
tabled  a  new  comprehensive  draft  treaty .*» 

PROPOSALS   FOR   THK   INFORMAI,   ST7SPKMSION   OF 

TESTS,  ieei-63 
After  the  Soviet  resmnptlon  of  testing. 
President  Kennedy  ordered  resumption  of 
underground  te»ts.<<  He  Joined  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  In  an  appeal  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev to  conclude  an  agreement  btmnlng 
teste  In  the  atmosphere.*  This  was  ai^>arently 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTEJSSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

intended  to  be  a  formal  agreement.  In  an 
interview  of  September  5,  1961,  with  Cyrus 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times,  Premier 
Khrushchev  opposed  the  Kennedy- Macmlllan 
offer  and  made  this  comment  on  Sulzberger's 
Inquiry  regarding  a  new  moratorium: 

"The  chief  danger  now  facing  mankind 
1b  the  danger  of  thermonuclear  war,  and  it 
would  not  be  lifted  as  the  result  of  a  mora- 
torium to  suspend  tests.  Moreover,  I  would 
say  this  would  in  some  way  be  tantamount 
to  lulimg  public  opinion,  lulling  man's 
vigilance.  People  would  think  something  had 
been  done  to  prevent  war,  while  In  fact 
nothing  was  being  done  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  military  machine  would  go  on  working 
at  full  blast  .  .  ."" 

He  formally  rejected  the  offer  on  Septem- 
ber 9.*' 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  resumption  of  testing 
and  the  collapse  of  the  moratorium,  India 
and  many  other  countries  strongly  advocated 
a  new  General  Assembly  appeal  to  refrain 
from  testing.  The  Indian  proposal  was  op- 
posed by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  different  reasons.  On  Octo- 
ber 19  Ambassador  Stevenson  said  in  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly: 

"The  world  now  knows  from  bitter  expe- 
rience that  an  uninspected  moratorium  will 
not  secure  the  results  which  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  seek  .  .  . 

"And  no  doubt,  when  the  present  sequence 
of  tests  reaches  Its  cataclysmic  conclusion, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  piously  Join  in  the 
movement  for  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Let  us  be  absolutely  clear  what  an  unin- 
spected moratorium  means.  A  moratorium 
serves  the  cause  neither  of  peace  nor  of  in- 
ternational collaboration,  nor  of  confidence 
among  nations.  We  were  all  In  this  trap  be- 
fore. We  cannot  afford  to  enter  it  again.  The 
umted  States  will  not  do  so."" 

The  Indian  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  6,  over  the 
objections  of  the  four  nuclear  nations.  In 
Its  final  form,  it  urged  "the  States  concerned 
to  refrain  from  further  test  explosions  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  necessary  Internation- 
ally binding  agreements  In  regard  to  tests."  •» 

As  Ambassador  Stevenson  had  predicted, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  wait  long  before 
proposing  a  new  moratorium.  When  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  reconvened  on  November 
28,  the  Western  powers  were  confronted  with 
a  new  Soviet  proposal: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  an  agreement 
by  all  nuclear  States  not  to  conduct  any 
kind  of  nuclear  tests  while  the  negotiations 
are  going  on  would  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  negotiations.  The  Soviet  Government, 
although  it  has  carried  out  considerably  few- 
er nuclear  weapon  teste  than  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  ts 
nevertheless  prepared  to  give  such  an  un- 
dertaking. If  the  other  States  do  likewise. 

"Obviously,  if  any  of  the  Western  Powers, 
Including  Prance,  start  to  carry  out  nuclear 
testa,  then  the  Soviet  Union  will  again  be 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  drawing  the 
appropriate  conclusions."  " 

The  umted  States  Immediately  rejected 
the  proposed  moratorium.  Ambassador  Dean 
said  on  November  28  that  there  was  "nat- 
urally no  chance  whatsoever  ...  of  any 
pre-treaty  commitment  by  the  United  States 
not  to  conduct  any  nuclear  tests  of  any 
character  in  any  environment  which  it  deems 
essential  for  the  national  security  of  Itself 
and  its  associates."  '^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
mitted a  short  draft  agreement  calling  for 
a  ban  on  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  In  outer  space — where  the  Soviets 
held  natlcnal  means  of  datoctlon  to  be  ade- 
quate—and an  undertaking  by  the  parties 
"not  to  conduct  any  tinderground  tests  of 
nuclear  mKpora  until  they  have  agreed  to- 
gether on  a  system  of  centred  over  such  testa 
as  a  constituent  part  of  an  Intematlooal 
system  of  contrcA  over  compliance  with  an 
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agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment."" This  was  a  proposal  for  a  formal 
agreement  but  it  resembled  a  moratoriiun 
by  imposmg  an  Immediate  obligation  and  de- 
ferring controls  to  a  later  date.  The  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  turned  down 
the  proposal  on  January  16,  1962,  on  the 
ground  that  It  did  not  provide  adequate  con- 
trols." The  slncerety  of  the  Soviet  allusion  to 
deferred  controls  on  imderground  testing 
appeared  questionable,  since  by  the  time  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
met  m  March  1962  the  USSR  was  taking  the 
position  that  national  means  of  detection 
were  entirely  adequate  for  monitoring  a  ban 
on  underground  tests.** 

In  an  address  of  March  2.  1962.  President 
Kennedy  announced  his  decision  to  order  the 
resumpuon  of  American  atmospheric  tesu 
In  April,  if  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
reject  a  test-ban  treaty  with  effective  con- 
trols. He  reiterated  American  opposition  to 
a  new  moratorium: 

"We  know  enough  now  about  broken  ne- 
gotiations, secret  preparations,  and  the  ad- 
vantages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never 
to  offer  again  an  umnspected  moratorium. 
Some  may  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping 
our  preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness.  But  in  actual  pracUce.  particu- 
larly in  a  society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot 
keep  topfilght  scientists  concentrating  on 
the  preparation  of  an  experiment  which  may 
or  may  not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date 
in  the  future."  " 

The  eight  new  members  of  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee  and  Canada 
had  supported  the  Indian  resoluUon.  and 
they  stUl  hoped  that  the  nuclear  powers 
might  agree  to  refrain  from  testing  during 
negotiations.  On  April  12  India  appealed  to 
the  states  concerned  "not  to  resume  tests 
during  the  pendency  of  this  Conference" 
and  was  supported  by  Burma,  Sweden,  and 
the  U.A.R.  Sympathetic  statements  were  also 
made  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico 
Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  Canada."  Ambassador 
Zorln  immediately  renewed  the  Soviet  offer 
of  November  28,  1961,  not  to  test  while  ne- 
gotlations  were  going  on.*' 

The  Department  of  State  called  the  So- 
viet statement  "another  unfortunate  effort 
to  substitute  paper  pledges  for  guaranteed 
agreements"  and  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  not  subscribe  to  an- 
other  "unpoUced    moratorium": 

"The  United  States  does  not  Intend  to 
place  its  security  and  the  security  of  its 
allies  at  the  mercy  of  Soviet  on-agaln-off- 
agaln  tactics.  We  are  ready  to  conclude  an 
effective  test  ban  agreement  now.  But  we 
cannot  be  led  Into  another  paper  pledge 
which,  far  from  guaranteeing  a  halt  to  nu- 
clear testing,  would  only  give  rise  to  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  provide  yet  another 
opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pre- 
pare in  secret  for  its  own  nuclear  testing."  " 

On  August  27,  1962,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  tabled  two  alter- 
native test-ban  proposals.  The  first,  a  com- 
prehensive draft  treaty  banning  tests  in  all 
environments,  provided  for  a  simplified  sys- 
tem of  International  control,"  The  second 
banned  tests  only  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  outer  space  and  relied  entirely  on 
existing  means  of  detection.'" 

The  Soviet  Umon  Immediately  rejected 
the  comprehensive  draft  treaty  as  a  re- 
vamped edition  of  the  1961  Anglo-American 
proposal,  and  it  claimed  that  the  partial 
treaty  would  give  the  umted  States  a  uni- 
lateral advantage  since  the  Americans  were 
ahead  In  underground  testing.  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  suggested  that 
the  partial  ban  be  supplemented  with  an 
undertaking  not  to  test  underground: 

"We  propose  to  the  Western  Powers  that 
we  reach  agreement  to  put  an  end  to  all 
nuclear  weapon  tebts  in  any  environment. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  approach 
tbls  question  from  the  most  constructive 
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•tandpolnt  and  to  take  Into  account  all  tbe 
uaetm  conslderatlona  wblcb  have  been  put 
forward  by  various  delegatlona  In  tbe  courae 
of  the  dtscuaslon.  Accordingly,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  envisage  distinctions  in  the  nature 
of  a  solution  which  oould  be  adopted  Im- 
mediately—In  regard  to  the  tests  in  the  at- 
moephere,  In  outer  space  and  underwater, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tests  In  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  on  the  other.  It  might  be  poosl- 
ble  to  reach  agreement  that  all  tests  are  to 
cease  simultaneously  .  .  .  but  In  regard  to 
nuclear  teats  In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer 
space  and  under  water  the  solution  would  be 
of  a  definitive  nature,  whereas  in  regard  to 
underground  tests  It  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  understanding  which  would  remain  in 
force  until  it  was  replaced  by  a  permanent 
solution.  And  in  order  to  find  such  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  question  of  the  ceesa- 
tlon  of  underground  nuclear  tests  we  have  a 
sound  basis — the  memorandum  of  the  eight 
non-aligned  States."  « 

Ambassador  Stelle  agreed  that  under- 
ground tests  had  real  significance : 

"But  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we 
cannot  accept  a  comprehensive  treaty  In- 
cluding an  obligation  not  to  test  under- 
ground without  on-site  inspection  to  see 
that  the  obligation  is  actually  being  ob- 
served. 'And  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
w^canitol'in  a  partial  treaty  accept  a  mora- 
torium in  any  gulae  on  underground 
tarts."  - 

First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov 
repeated  his  proposal  on  September  3  and 
defended  Soviet  actions  in  regatd  to  the 
moratorium: 

"There  never  was,  unfortunately,  any 
agreement  between  the  nuclear  Powers  for  a 
moratorium  on  underground  or  any  other 
kind  of  nuclear  weapon  teste.  The  repreeent- 
atlvee  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  know  that  qiUte  weU.  Neither  in 
1961  nor  earlier  did  the  nuclear  Fowen  con- 
clude any  international  agreement  binding 
them  to  refrain  from  cotkducting  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  Consequently,  there  are  no 
grotinda  for  asserting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
allegedly  violated  some  sort  of  agreement 
with  the  Western  Powers  for  a  moratorium 
on  experimental  nuclear  explosions." 

And  he  cited  President  Elsenhower's  state- 
ment of  Decembw  27,  1969,  to  support  his 
position." 

Other   members   of   the   Eighteen   Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  also  showed  Inter- 
est in  some  kind  of  undertaking  to  stop  un- 
derground tests,  although  some  of  them  tried 
to  avoid  the  word  "moratorium."  The  Bur- 
mese representative  admitted  on  September  3 
that  an  unconditional  moratorium  on  under- 
ground tests  was  a  "double-edged  weapon" 
and  probably  would  not  last.  At  the  same 
time,  he  propoeed  that  the  beada  of  govern- 
ment of  the  nuclear  powers  publicly  aae\ime 
responsibility  for  assuring  that  no  imder- 
ground  tests  were  conducted  and  agree  to 
the  immediate  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional scientific  commission,  as  Sweden  had 
previously   proposed."   The   Nigerian   repre- 
sentative had  alr»ady  said  that  "only  a  mora- 
torium" could  keep  other  powers  from  test- 
ing, but  he  now  denied  that  he  had  proposed 
an   "uncontrolled,   unpoliced   and   unmoni- 
tored  moratorium."  *  The  VJiM.  representa- 
tive expressed  interest  in  the  Burmese  sug- 
gestion.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  was  dis- 
cussing a  possible  deadline  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  Padllla 
Nervo,  the  Mexican  representative,  on  May  9, 
when  he  said  that  it  was  increasingly  urgent 
to  set  a  date  Immediately  when  testing 
should  cease.  Otherwise,  both  sides  would  al- 
ways be  discovering  "reasons  of  military  bal- 
ance" to  Justify  renewed  tests."  He  later  sug- 
gested that  the  date  might  be  January  1963.«» 

On  August  29  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Kuznetsov  said  that  the  Mexican  deadline 
was  "worth  considering."*  President  Ken- 
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nedy  Inunedlately  commented  that  January 
1,  1963,  was  a  reasonable  target  date  and  pro- 
poeed accelerated  negotiations  to  attain  it. 
But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
had  changed  its  position  on  the  moratorium : 
"Gentiemen's  agreements  and  moratoria  do 
not  provide  the  types  of  guarantees  that  are 
necessary.  They  do  not  give  assurance  against 
an  abrupt  renewal  of  teeting  by  unilateral 
action.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's tragic  decision  to  renew  testing 
Just  a  year  ago.  Nor  can  such  informal  ar- 
rangements give  any  assurance  against  secret 
underground  testing."" 

The  January  1,  1963,  deadline  was  em- 
bodied in  a  37-power  draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  First  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  United  States  hoped,  as 
the  President  had  said,  that  a  treaty  could 
be  concluded  by  that  date.  However,  it  op- 
posed this  provision  of  the  37-power  resolu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  might  encourage 
states  to  refuse  to  accept  an  effective  verifica- 
tion system.  On  October  26  Ambassador  Dean 
warned  the  First  Committee  that  the  United 
States  would  not  agree  to  a  moratorium: 

"The  United  States  opposes,  and  cannot 
accept,  any  unverified  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear tests. 
"Spedflcally — 

"One,  the  United  States  will  not  accept 
or  negotiate  about  an  uncontrolled  mora- 
torium on  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  all 
environments. 

"Two,  the  United  States  will  not  accept 
or  ngeotlate  about  an  uncontrolled  mora- 
tcvlum  on  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests 
In  connexion  with  an  agreed  ban  on  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  other  environments. 

"Third,  the  United  States  wUl  stop  all  tests 
the  day  a  treaty  containing  necessary  veri- 
fication arrangements  ...  is  signed.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
1  January  1963. 

"Fourth,  the  United  States  will  vote  against 
any  provision  for  an  unverified,  uncontrolled 
moratorium.  Passage  of  such  a  provision 
could  have  only  one  effect:  to  postpone  the 
day  when  all  tests  are  ended  forever." 

He  stated  that  the  previous  moratorliun 
had  not  helped  negotiations  or  ended  tests 
and  that  Soviet  resumption  of  testing  "de- 
stroyed any  chance  whatsoever  that  a  mora- 
toriimi  solution  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
testing  would  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States."" 

The  paragraph  on  the  deadline  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  voted  against  this  para- 
gr&ph.'i 

Another  key  provision  of  the  37-power  res- 
olution  was  the  sixth  paragraph,  which 
recommended : 

"If,  against  all  hope,  the  parties  concerned 
do  not  reach  agreement  on  the  ceeaation  of 
all  tests  by  1  January  1963,  they  siiould  enter 
into  an  Immediate  agreement  prohibiting 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  In 
outer  space  and  under  water,  accompanied 
by  an  interim  arrangement  suspending  all 
undergroimd  tests,  taking  as  a  basic  the 
eight-nation  memc»andum  and  taking  into 
consideration  other  proposals  presented  at 
the  seventeenth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, such  interim  agreement  to  include 
adequate  assurances  for  effective  detection 
and  identification  of  seismic  events  by  an 
international  scientific  commission."  ■« 

This  paragraph  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  7 
of  the  8  new  members  of  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee.  It  was  ex- 
posed only  by  the  Soviet  bloc.'*  It  was  the 
first  proposal  for  an  interim  arrangement 
with  international  verification.  When  the 
Eighteen  Nation  EMsarmament  Committee  re- 
convened, a  Swedish  move  to  implement  the 
proposal  won  wide  support  but  was  quickly 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union.'* 
The  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to  win  sup- 


p<^  for  a  new  moratorium.  Ambaaaador 
Tsarapkln  announced  on  December  7  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  prep«u«d  to  stop  all 
tests  on  January  1  and  asked  whether  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
willing  to  take  similar  action.'*  Ambassador 
Dean  Immediately  repUed  that  the  United 
States  would  not  accept  "another  unin- 
spected, uncontrolled  moratorium  on  under- 
ground tests  ...  We  have  had  a  sad  and 
unfortunate  experience  with  such  unilateral 
obligations  in  the  past,  even  though  under- 
taken by  the  bluest  authority  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  repeat  that 
sad  expeilence."  " 

In  January  1963,  following  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Kennedy  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  high-level  diplomatic 
talks  on  the  test-ban  question  took  place 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Kennedy 
steted  on  January  26  that  he  had  asked  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  postpone  un- 
derground tests  during  the  talks,  but  added 
that  the  United  States  still  opposed  a  mora- 
torium: 

"We  are  maintaining  the  capability  and 
readiness  to  resiune  our  test  program  at  any 
time.  We  have  no  intention  of  again  accept- 
ing an  indefinite  moratorium  on  testing,  and 
If  it  Is  clear  we  cannot  achieve  a  workable 
agreement   we    will   act   accordingly."'" 

In  June  1963  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to 
hold  high-level  test-ban  discussions  In  Mos- 
cow. In  an  address  of  June  10  the  Pre^dent 
announced  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
definitely suspending  atmospheric  testa: 

"To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and  solnnn 
convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now  declare 
that  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to 
conduct  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  so 
long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so.  We  will 
not  be  the  first  to  resiune.  Such  a  declaration 
is  no  substitute  for  a  formal  binding  treaty, 
but  I  hope  It  will  help  us  achieve  one."  ™ 
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OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urging 
of  a  reduction  or  the  elimination  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  as  a  possible  re- 
form to  the  tax  program  is  frequently 
heard. 

Seldom  do  we  hear  any  rebuttal  or  ex- 
planation why  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance was  written  in  the  law.  Nor  are  our 
colleagues  reminded  that  if  current  oil 
production  incentives  are  abolished  the 
lower  income  group  will  suffer  because  of 
a  resulting  price  increase  in  petroleum 
products. 

Also,  should  this  investment  incentive 
be  restricted,  a  phasing  out  of  the  cur- 
rent oil-exploration  operations  by  the 
private  sector  can  be  expected. 

I  include  the  Petty  OU  letter  of  June 
28  following  these  remarks: 

Pbttt's  On.  Lbttes. 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  28.  1969. 
Deae  Sib:  The  clear  conviction  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commlssloii 
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that  aU  current  Incentives  are  required  by 
the  petroleum  Industry  to  find  and  develop 
needed  additional  natural  gas  reserves  is  en- 
couraging. 

Four  of  the  commissioners  have  warned 
OongreM  that  If  Incentives  are  cut  or  elimi- 
nated, then  consumers  will  either  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  gas.  or  If  prices  are 
held  down  by  FPC,  supplies  will  shrink. 

This  conviction  by  four  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  (Chairman  White, 
In  effect,  dissenting)  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
greas  by  way  of  a  letter  in  responae  to  sought 
views  of  the  commission  In  relationship  to 
current  incentives  in  the  tax  laws  for  the 
natural  gas  producer. 

The  four — Bagge.  Carver,  O'Connor  and 
Brooke — eald,  In  effect,  that  the  27.6  per- 
cent depletion  provlskn  and  the  intangible 
expensing  option  permitted  now  should  not 
be  cut  or  reduced,  in  view  of  the  grave 
need  to  explore  for  gas  to  meet  burgeoning 
requirements  by  cansumers. 

Since  natural  gas  is  i»oduced,  primarily, 
along  with  oil,  their  argimient  against  re- 
ducing incentives  can  be  applied  to  crude 
oil,  as  well. 

But,  more  than  a  conviction  on  tax  incen- 
tives Is  required  by  the  memben  of  the  FPC 
if  the  threatening  shortage  of  natural  gas 
is  to  be  reversed.  When  White  leaves,  incom- 
ing Chairman  John  Nasslkas  will  be  faced, 
almost  Immediately,  with  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  what  can,  or  should,  be  done  to  en- 
coiuage  more  exploration — assuming  he  ac- 
cepts the  arguments,  and  the  facta,  which 
are  being  presented  ever  more  forcefully  on  a 
shortage. 

One  of  the  most  respected  men  in  govern- 
ment, the  director  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Mines,  John  CLeary,  had  flatiy  warned 
Oongreas — weeks  ago — that  a  shorfaige  of  gas 
is  threatening,  might  even  become  evident 
by  next  winter.  What  would  be  done?  O'Leary 
at  the  time  said  he  expected  nothing — until 
consumer  protests  started  to  flood  the  White 
Bouse. 

But  President  Nixon  stated  his  conviction 
la»t  faU  during  the  presidential  campaign 
that  there  Is  no  point  in  regulation,  Just  for 
regiUation's  sake — and  it  might  be  wiser  to 
relax  some  federal  regulatory  controls  to  let 
the  free  enterprise  system  work. 

It  is  believed  that  Nasslkas  holds  to  the 
same  view — but  how  far  he  can  go  in  relax- 
ing producer  control  remains  to  be  seen.  He 
is  locked  in  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1966  that  producei«  selling  gas  across  state 
lines  come  under  FPC  Jurisdiction  and  the 
area-rate  plan  of  control  has  been  endorsed, 
in  every  particular,  by  the  high  coiirt  as 
well. 

The  best  approach  still  may  be  to  encour- 
age the  industry  to  come  into  FPC  with 
settlement  proposals — on  which  all  major 
segment*  could  agree — for  the  higher  price 
(perhaps  only  one-cent  per  mcf  or  so)  that 
they  beUeve  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
needed  exploration  and  development.  Such 
approaches  have  foundered  before,  but  the 
Increartngly  serious  gas  situation  might  spur 
the  commission  to  take  a  new  look  at  this 
idea. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Collins. 
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achieved  a  longtime  dream  on  Memorial 
Day,  1969,  when  he  won  the  Indianapolis 
500-mile  race  in  record  time.  Nazareth 
is  the  Pennsylvania  town  where  Italian- 
bom  Mario  Andretti  has  established  his 
home. 

This  week,  the  Borough  Council  of 
Nazareth  renamed  the  street  on  which 
Mario  lives  "Victory  Lane."  It  is  just  one 
of  the  community's  gestures  of  apprecia- 
tion for  its  outstanding  citizen.  A  series 
of  events  throughout  this  week  afford 
Nazareth  citizens,  as  well  as  residents 
of  neighboring  communities,  an  opixjrtu- 
nity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mario  and  his 
family. 

Mario  and  his  wife,  Dee  Ann,  are  await- 
ing the  imminent  birth  of  their  third 
child.  They  have  two  sons,  Jeffrey,  5. 
and  Michael,  6. 

Tomorrow  night,  Mario  will  be  feted  at 
a  dinner  in  the  George  Washington 
Motor  Lodge  in  Allentown.  Nearly  a 
thousand  tickets  have  been  sold  for  the 
event. 

Saturday,  Nazareth  will  stage  what 
probably  will  be  the  biggest  parade  in 
its  history,  with  marching  and  musical 
units  from  scattered  points  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Saturday  night,  his  hometown  will 
have  tinother  opportunity  to  observe 
Mario  Andretti's  racing  skill  as  he  com- 
petes in  the  100-mlle  USAC  champion- 
ship race  on  the  Nazareth  National 
Speedway  Track. 

Nazareth  is  proud  of  its  citizen  and 
champion,  Mario  Andretti,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  him  and  his  fine  family  as 
my  constituents. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 


THIS  IS  MARIO  ANDRETTI  WEEK  IN 
NAZARETH,  PA. 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PENNSTLVAIfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  Mario  Andretti  Week  In 
Nazareth,  Pa.  Mario  Andretti.  one  of 
tne  Nation's  outstanding  race  car  drivers. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEI^.  Mr.  Speaker 
last  week.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  12580.' 
which  would  relieve  employees  and  an- 
nuitants of  the  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  premium  charges  under  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, by  requiring  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment progressively  increase  its  contri- 
bution imtil  it  eventually  assumes  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program.  There  are 
two  overriding  factors  which  have  per- 
suaded me  of  the  urgency  of  this  legisla- 
tion, including  the  rising  cost  of  medical 
care  and  the  extent  to  which  firms  in  the 
private-sector-fund  plans  insure  their 
employees  against  the  high  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization, surgery,  and  other  medical 
care. 

When  first  enacted  in  1959,  the  Federal 
health  benefits  law  provided  for  a  Gov- 
ernment contribution  which  would  be  set 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  within  a 
specified  range  of  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  least  expensive  low  option 
offered  by  the  two  Government-wide 
plans.  The  Government  contribution  was 
thus  geared  to  paying  one-half  the 
premium  for  a  package  of  benefits  which, 
while  moderate  in  cost,  would  be  adequate 
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for  the  needs  of  most  employees.  The 
Initial  distribution  of  enrollments  be- 
tween self -only  and  family  coverage,  be- 
tween high  and  low  options,  and  among 
the  various  plans  resulted  in  the  Oov- 
emment's  contributing  approximately 
38  percent  or  the  aggregate  premium  for 
all  enrollments,  with  employees  and  an- 
nuitants contributing  the  remainder.  By 
1966,  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
of  health  benefits  had  declined  from  38 
percent  to  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  premium.  Public  Law  89-504  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  Government  con- 
tribution to  its  initial  level  of  38  percent 
of  the  aggregate  premium,  but  premiiun 
Increases  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  have 
again  diminished  the  Government  con- 
tribution to  approximately  27  percent  of 
the  aggregate  premium. 

I  feel  that  a  Federal  employee  is  pay- 
ing an  extremely  disproportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  whatever  health  plan  he 
may  choose,  at  a  time  when  the  trend  In 
private  industry  has  definitely  been  to- 
ward the  assumption  by  employers  of 
the  fuUtjoet  of  employees'  health  insur- 
ance programs.  Many  large  employers — 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est of  all — now  carry  the  full  cost  and 
many  small  employers  pay  at  least  half 
of  the  cost  of  their  employees'  health 
benefits  premiums.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  its  "Digest  of  100  Selected 
Health  Insurance  Plans,"  surveyed  the 
health  and  insurance  plans  provided  for 
in  the  collective-bargaining  contracts  of 
a  cross  section  of  our  industrial  sector, 
including  the  major  employers  in  the 
automobile,  communications,  oil,  and 
steel  industries.  The  BLS  study,  using 
data  for  the  year  1966.  listed  79  of  100 
companies  paying  the  full  cost  of  life 
insiutmce,  while  67  of  the  companies  paid 
the  full  cost  of  both  health  and  life  in- 
surance. The  employees  of  those  com- 
panies included  in  the  summary  which 
did  not  pay  the  full  cost  are  required 
to  pay  relatively  small  amounts  of  money 
for  their  healUi  insurance  coverage. 

In  additlcai  to  this  trend,  all  of  us 
realize  that  medical  expenses  have  in- 
creased tremendously  during  the  past  10 
years.  In  fact,  experts  say  that  there 
has  been  a  31.5  percent  increase  in  medi- 
cal expenses  during  this  period,  at  a  time 
when  the  overall  rise  in  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing has  been  about  25.4  percent.  This, 
of  course,  has  put  a  tremendous  burden 
on  Federal  employees  and  the  entire  con- 
sumer public.  Unless  appropriate  action 
is  taken  by  Congress  to  relieve  Federal 
employees  of  a  substantial  part  of  this 
burden,  the  problem  will  continue  to  ac- 
celerate, particularly  for  older  employees 
£uid  annuitants  whose  limited  incomes 
make  them  particularly  tragic  victims  of 
the  high  cost  of  medical  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  the  standard  for  employees'  health 
benefits  programs.  A  convincing  case 
exists  for  the  full  payment  of  the  costs 
of  such  a  program  by  the  Government, 
and  there  is  more  than  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
such  a  provision  now,  and  not  at  some 
future  date.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
argument  that  such  expenditures  are 
out  of  the  question  because  of  budgetary 
considerations.  It  is  time  that  we  stop 
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subsidizing  the  arms  race  and  the  de- 
fense industry,  and  start  (Urecting  our 
energies  toward  the  sriutlon  of  the  hu- 
man problems  of  our  Individual  citizens, 
in  this  case,  those  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, who  are  usually  the  first  to  make 
the  sacrifices  perpetually  required  of  our 
domestic  sector. 

I  hope  that  my  sponsorship  of  tills  im- 
portant legislation,  which  was  original- 
ly introduced  by  Congressman  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  as  H.R.  767,  will  be  ef- 
fective In  urging  the  House  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  Institute 
action  on  the  provisions  included  In  this 
proposal. 


U.8.  JAYCEES  RECEIVE  FORD 
FOUNDATTON  GRANT 


July  10,  1969 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10, 1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  significant  announcement 
was  made  today  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
when  they  granted  $250,000  to  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  for  Operation  Opportunity. 

This  is  the  first  grant  ever  made  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  assist  a  major 
national  voluntary  organization.  The 
volunteer  work  of  the  Jaycees  because  of 
this  grant  will  be  expanded  and  en- 
hanced. I  salute  the  Jaycees  and  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  announcement  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues: 

U.S.  Jatckss  RxcnvK  Fobo  Fottndatton 
Okamt 

The  Ford  Foundation  today  announced  a 
$250,000  grant  to  be  used  by  The  United 
States  Jaycees  for  "Operation  Opportunity," 
a  nationwide  volunteer  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  disadvantaged  Americans. 

The  grant  to  The  United  States  Jaycees 
Foundation  will  be  used  by  the  Jaycees  to 
Involve  Its  members  In  programs  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  poor,  especially  of  minority 
groups.  In  rural  and  urban  settings.  Funds 
wlU  support  the  training  of  local  and  na- 
tional staff  and  thousands  of  volunteers  to 
direct  projects  In  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, job  training  and  recreation.  Man- 
uals and  handbooks  describing  how  projects 
can  be  carried  out  will  also  be  published. 

"Operation  Opportunity"  has  already  en- 
listed over  5,000  Jaycee  chapters  In  various 
cities  In  such  activities  as  sponsorship  of 
housing  projects,  job  fairs,  and  organized 
campaigns  for  housing  code  enforcement. 
The  Jaycees  have  also  published  an  "Opera- 
tion Opportunity"  manual  and  distributed 
70.000  copies  to  local  chapters  and  project 
leaders. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, George  Romney,  has  described  "Opera- 
tion Opportimlty"  as  "most  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  have  advocated  private 
solutions  to  public  problems." 

The  United  States  Jaycees  was  founded 
In  1930  as  a  smiSi  St.  Louis  social  and  cul- 
t\iral  society.  Since  then.  It  has  expanded 
Into  a  national  organization  concerned  with 
civic  Improvement  and  with  developing  the 
competitive  and  leadership  qualities  of  Its 
members.  Currently,  the  Jaycees  have  a  male 
membership  of  more  than  300,000  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35  organized  Into  6,400 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States.  Na- 
tional headquarters  are  located  In  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
"Operation   Opportunity,"   Introduced  by 


The  United  States  Jaycees  In  July,  1968,  is  the 
first  national  model  program  Intended  to 
demonstrate  what  the  "civic  service"  volim- 
teer  In  America  can  do  to  meet  human  prob- 
lems. 

Jaycee  chapters,  through  the  program,  are 
encouraged  to  Identify  community  need; 
identify  available  community  resources; 
match  resources  to  need;  establish  priorities 
and  map  a  plan  of  attack. 

The  chapters  are  urged  to  look  Into  such 
potential  problem  areas  as  housing,  educa- 
tion, employment,  recreation,  f>ersonaI  de- 
velopment, health,  and  governmental  serv- 
ices. 

When  the  problems  have  been  Identified,  a 
large  part  of  the  resource  Identification  Is 
encouraged  from  other  private  sector  orga- 
nizations and  groups  In  the  community. 
Where  possible  a  wide-spread  mobilization 
of  "private  sector"  groups  Is  attempted. 

Through  the  program,  and  the  concept  of 
those  with  special  talents  and  resources, 
helping  Individuals  help  themselves.  The 
United  States  Jaycees  hope  to  bring  about 
attitude  change  at  the  community  level — 
or  at  least  create  the  environment  for  change. 

The  program  is  not  Intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  governmental  efforts  to  meet  human 
needs,  but  rather  as  a  supplement  to  such 
efforts. 


My  10,  1969 


AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  meeting  of 
several  thousand  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association  this  week  In 
my  home  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  birth- 
place of  American  optometry,  for  the 
72d  annual  congress  of  their  organiza- 
tion. 

I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  salute  the  15,500  members  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  profes- 
sional vision  care  of  all  Americans. 
These  men  and  women  undergo  a  6-year 
course  of  study  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  highly  skilled  specialty,  and 
they  play  an  increasing^  important 
role  in  the  health  care  of  our  citizens  of 
all  ages. 

Because  optometrists  practice  in  cities 
and  towns  of  sdl  sizes  In  every  State  of 
the  Union,  their  unique  abilities  are 
available  to  all  individuals  who  need 
optometric  care.  Their  geographic  dis- 
tribution, coupled  with  the  awareness  of 
the  public  need  for  optometric  services, 
and  the  excellent  education  afforded  by 
10  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry, 
have  earned  the  profession  of  optometry 
an  enviable  reputation  as  "America's 
first  line  of  defense  against  blindness." 

Optometrists  are  the  first  vision  care 
professionals  consulted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans.  They 
are,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  early 
detection  of  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
could  lead  to  blindness  if  not  promptly 
detected  and  cared  for. 

Our  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania boasts  a  long  and  proud  associa- 
tion with  the  profession  of  vision  care. 
Philadelphia  was  the  home  of  John  Mc- 


Allister and  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  who 
devel(^>ed  the  skills  associated  with  de- 
tection and  correction  of  refractive 
errors  of  the  human  eye.  The  McAllisters 
had  the  avid  support  and  encouragement 
of  an  Inventive  contemporary,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  is  credited  with  Invention 
of  the  bifocal  lens. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural,  then,  that 
Philadelphia  was  the  logical  site  for  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry  when 
it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Albert  Fitch  In 
1919.  This  Is  the  golden  anniversary  year 
of  PCO,  an  event  the  AOA  offlcisJly  ob- 
serves by  holding  Its  72d  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  this  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optom- 
etry Is  a  fully  accredited  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution partially  supported  by  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  appropriations. 
This  fine  college  has  graduated  2,914  op- 
tometrists In  its  50  years  of  service.  And 
enrollment  for  the  next  academic  year 
has  already  reached  421  students. 

Always  a  leader  in  Its  field,  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Optometry  was  first 
among  Institutions  of  its  t3^?e  to  expand 
its  curriculum  to  a  full  6-year  course  of 
instruction,  including  2  years  of  preop- 
tometry  and  4  years  of  graduate  work. 
People  of  my  district  and  throughout 
Pennsylvania  have  every  reason  to  take 
pride  In  the  long  and  happy  relationship 
between  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  profession  of  optometry 
which,  through  its  practitioners,  has 
made  and  continues  to  make  such  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  general  health 
and  visual  health  of  our  citizens. 

I  hope  each  of  my  coUeagues  will  Join 
me  in  offering  this  body's  sincere  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  optcanetrists  of  America 
and  our  congratulations  to  the  American 
Optometric  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  72d  annual  congress  In  Phila- 
delphia. 


WASHINGTON'S  WATER  PROBLEM: 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  NEGLIGENT 
PLANNING 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   lONNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  a  hard-hitting 
commentary  by  Drew  Pearson  which 
echoes  strongly  a  theihe  I  have  urged  for 
years — that  adequate  future  water  sup- 
plies for  our  vast  and  growing  popula- 
tion can  only  come  from  present  plan- 
ning and  funding.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
Nation  can  expend  planning,  foresight, 
and  money  to  land  on  the  moon,  but  can- 
not expend  the  effort,  ingenuity,  and 
funds  necessary  to  assure  a  lasting  sup- 
Ply  of  that  most  precious  commodity, 
clean  water,  to  preserve  the  people  on  the 
planet  earth. 

On  July  16,  a  prediction  I  made  8  years 
ago  in  1957,  will,  unfortunately,  come 
true:  we  will  have  landed  men  on  the 
moon  before  we  have  solved  our  water 
pollution  problems  on  earth.  Our  failure 
to  make  a  significant  breakthrough  In  the 
clean  water  crisis  amounts  to  a  national 
tragedy  and  I  submit  the  following  article 
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in  testimony  to  that  unfortimate  truth, 
in  the  hope  that  by  drawing  attention 
to  our  abilities  for  organized  planning 
and  funding,  we  may  now  exercise  them 
in  the  direction  of  more  effective  water 
pollution  control. 
Drew  Pearson's  column  follows: 
Drought  Pebil  Is  Result  of  Neglect 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  right  now  are 
two    Illustrations    of    man's    efficiency    in 
achieving  the  thrUls  of  life  and  man's  Inef- 
ficiency In  not  achieving  the  necessities  of 
life. 

At  Cape  Kennedy,  the  United  States  is 
about  to  launch  the  moet  carefully  rehearsed, 
most  expensive,  most  unnecessary  project  of 
this  century  by  which  man  will  reach  a 
piece  of  drab,  radioactive,  lava-like  real  estate 
hitherto  romantic  because  of  distance — the 
moon. 

The  launching  will  succeed  because  a  vast 
amount  of  money  and  the  best  scientific 
brains  in  America  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  have  been  lavished  on  this  moon  shot. 
Meanwhile,  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Capital 
which  voted  the  $20  billion  to  reach  the 
moon  is  desperately  short  of  the  second  es- 
sential to  man's  life — water — all  because  of 
lack  of  planning,  lack  of  foresight,  and  lack 
of  money — the  same  ingredients  which  have 
put  the  moon  shot  on  the  verge  of  success. 
■  The  Potomac  River  from  which  the  Oapi- 
tOI  of  the  United  States  draws  its  water, 
is  gradually  drying  up.  Its  upper  reaches  are 
so  shallow  that  rocks  stick  out  of  the  stream 
bed  like  the  bones  of  a  starving  old  woman. 
Drained  by  commnnlties  and  real  estate  de- 
v«lopments  along  its  banks,  the  upper  Po- 
tomac is  starving. 

Below,  as  It  flows  through  Wsshington,  the 
once  majestic  river  has  become  an  open 
sewer.  Two  hundred  and  forty  million  gal- 
lons of  human  excrement,  detergents,  wash 
water  and  industrial  waste  are  poured  daily 
into  the  river. 

Not  even  fish  can  live  long  in  this  poison- 
ous water.  The  days  when  small  boys 
splashed  and  cavorted  off  the  piers  of  Alex- 
andria are  no  more.  The  bacteria  count  is 
100  times  higher  than  the  level  considered 
safe  fcH"  swimming. 

UNMVCXSSAKT   DKLAT 

However,  none  of  this  had  to  happen. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration foresaw  the  fact  that  growing  Wash- 
ington would  need  more  water,  and  the 
Army  Engineers  prepared  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  far-flung  system  of  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries. 

Immediately  there  was  an  outcry  from  real 
estate  lntereert«  and  big  farmers  whose  land 
would  be  Inundated.  The  plan  was  shelved. 
It  was  revived  under  Mr.  Kennedy,  only  to 
be  shelved  again.  This  time  the  conservation- 
ists joined  the  real  estate  interests.  /"    I    rec 

There  was  talk  of  small  dams  Instead  ot  leagues 
big  ones — dams  which  would  not  spoil  the 
river's  natural  beauty.  But  nothing  was  done. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk.  A  tri-state  commis- 
sion was  appointed.  Surveys  were  made.  Com- 
mlsslons  traveled  up  and  down  the  river. 
Inspecting  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  trib- 
utaries. But  nothing  happened. 

The  plight  of  the  Potomac  Is  not  confined 
to  the  Capital  alone.  It  iUustraitee  what  Is 
happening  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
New  Tork  City  where  drinking  water  is  stiU 
not  served  in  restaurants,  to  Chicago  which 
is  reaching  farther  and  farther  into  Lake 
Michigan  for  its  water. 

Gradually  at  first,  but  npw  accelerating 
rapidly  as  the  population  grows,  water  is  be- 
coming a  problem.  Yet  the  same  Ingenuity 
vised  in  reaclilng  the  moon  would  solve  our 
water  problems. 

There  is  an  illustration.  Russia  has  re- 
versed the  direction  of  some  of  Its  great  rivers 
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which  flow  into  the  barren  Artie  where  they 
freeze  and  are  wasted.  What  a  communistlo 
nation  can  do,  presumably  a  capitalistic  na- 
tion can  do— if  it  eschews  politics. 

For  less  money  than  It  takes  to  reach  the 
moon,  the  Missouri  River  could  be  diverted 
westward  at  around  Omaha  and  made  to  flow 
through  the  parched  plains  of  Nebraska. 
Kansas  and  Texas  Instead  of  adding  Its  vast 
volume  to  the  already  brimful  Mississippi. 

■  What  the  Nation  need,  however,  is  a  water 
pollution  czar  who  can  look  ahead,  make 
plans,  spend  money,  as  the  moon-shooters 
have  done.  Until  that  time,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  periodically  starved  for  water, 
as  will  other  cities  of  this  short-sighted 
nation. 


DR.  ROBERT  D.  CLARK 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOUriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  we  have  heard 
much  about  student  unrest  and  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  much  of 
it  imjustlfled,  of  college  presidents  and 
professors.  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
sound  and  fury  of  the  comment,  but  I 
have  not  been  impressed  by  the  quality 
of  the  discussion.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
most  of  those  who  have  been  talking  are 
more  interested  in  playing  politics  with 
the  campus  unrest  than  with  solving  the 
problems  of  our  campuses. 

I,  for  one,  believe  there  are  answers 
to  college  unrest,  answers  other  than 
bayonets,  shotguns,  and  tear  gas. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
California  some  of  these  answers  have 
been  Implemented  and  they  work.  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Clark,  president  of  San  Jose 
State  College,  has  faced  and  has  dealt 
with  the  same  kind  of  problems  that 
wrecked  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege. He  did  not  play  politics  in  an  effort 
to  advance  his  position,  either  as  a  State 
college  president,  or  on  the  statewide 
political  scene.  Instead,  he  succeeded  In 
grappling  with  those  problems  and  in 
bringing  peace  to  his  campus.  Sadly,  Dr. 
Clark  is  leaving  San  Jose  State  College 
to  become  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon.  His  views  of  campus  unrest 
are  far  more  realistic  and  far  more  help- 
ful than  those  I  have  heard  elsewhere, 
recommend  his  views  to  my  col- 
in  this  House  and  Include  them 
in  this  Record: 

Statekknt  bt  De.  Robert  D.  CukSK 
I  wish  to  share  with  you  my  very  real  con- 
cern about  the  effects  of  possible  federal 
legislation  in  matter  of  campus  unrest.  The 
American  tradition  of  local  autonomy  in  ed- 
ucation is  more  than  a  slogan— it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  very  real  conviction  that  local 
programs  and  problems  are  best  undersrtood 
and  more  effectively  resolved  by  local  au- 
thority; I  share  this  conviction. 

I  admit  that  during  the  past  two  years 
college  and  universities  have  been  exposed 
by  this  activist  generation  as  operating 
under  archaic  rules  and  regulations,  which 
do  not  properly  reflect  the  tenor  of  the 
times;  and  as  being  enmeshed  In  bureau- 
cratic procedures  which  delay  Implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  constructive  sugges- 
tions. History  Illustrates  again  and  again 
that  creative  change  is  usiially  sponsored  by 
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a  aoctety's  young  and  that  su<^  change  m 
Is  accepted  by  that  aodety  Is  effected  through 
guidance  and  modification  of  the  middle- 
aged  generation.  As  I  see  It,  the  responsibil- 
ity tor  constructive  channeling  of  student 
unrest  with  Its  surface  manlfestatloa  of  vio- 
lence and  demonstration  rests  squarely  with 
the  individual  institutions.  I  offer  the  spe- 
cifics of  actions  undertaken  on  this  campus 
as  an  example  that  such  responsibility  is 
recogiUzed  and  assumed  by  academic  ad- 
ministration. 

First  the  aoadMnlc  Inotltutlon  ougb/t  to 
take  a  position  that  recognises  the  need  for 
change. 

For  this  College  this  has  meant  radical 
revisions  of  curriculum  for  interested  stu- 
dents without  jettisoning  the  curriculum 
which  Is  satisfactory  to  the  majc»1ty.  Ex- 
amples of  the  app>roach  include  the  develop- 
ment of  o\ir  Black  Studies  and  Mexican- 
American  Studies  i>rograms. 

Second,  the  institution  ought  to  include 
student  participation  In  campiis  affairs. 

This  College  has  invited  student  participa- 
tion in  all  Academic  Council  (faculty  policy 
body)  cotnmittees  and  special  student  liai- 
son committees  of  the  six  College  Schools. 
The  College  poeltion  has  meant  talking  to 
-and  Mstanlng  to  students — permitting  them 
-to  haw<e-Bome  freedom  of  discussion  on  cam- 
pus, to  Invite  speakers  of  their  choice,  and 
to  have  an  open  forum  on  our  Seventh  Street 
Mall.  We  have  attempted  to  minimize  the 
bureaucracy  restrictions  on  their  activities, 
t  nonetheless  have  strongly  urged  adher- 
ence to  established  regulations  and  the  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations  through  stu- 
dent government  agencies. 

Third,  the  institution  ought  to  formulate 
a  modern  code  of  student  conduct  and 
responsibility. 

San  Jose  State  College  hss  established  a 
specific  code  of  student  conduct  and  stu- 
dents have  a  major  role  in  enforcing  it.  In- 
stances of  unreM  experienced  here  in  1067 
and  1968  were  more  difficult  to  handle  be- 
cause of  an  archaic  code  of  generalized  "thou 
Shalt  nots"  written  into  state  legislation. 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  rectify  this  situation 
was  the  development  of  our  code. 

Fourth,  the  Institution  should  establish  on 
going  relationships  with  local  police. 

We  have  developed  a  cooperative  meaning- 
ful relationship  with  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. By  establishing  a  liaison  committee  the 
membership  of  which  included  two  or  three 
officers  (at  times  the  Chief  himself)  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administrators,  the  Col- 
lege was  able  to  determine  the  Impact  of 
planned  activities  and  their  relationship  to 
campus  and  civil  regulations.  Our  not  having 
this  kind  of  working  relationship  previously 
resulted  in  the  November  1967  Dow  Demon- 
stration with  squads  of  riot  police  and  tear 
gas  on  campus.  Unfortunate  as  the  demon- 
stration and  police  involvement  was  at  the 
time,  it  resulted  in  the  development  of  our 
Liaison  Conmilttee  which  has  been  an  effec- 
tive tool  ever  since. 

Fifth,  the  administration  of  an  institu- 
tion should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  and 
acconunodate  logical  student  requests  while 
reserving  the  right  to  deny  lmo|PP«r  sug- 
gestions. ^^ 

When  we  felt  students  were  right,  no  mat- 
ter how  crudely  or  Impolitely  expressed,  this 
administration  has  attempted  to  recognize 
and  act  positively  on  suggestions  (called  "de- 
mands" these  days)  outlined  even  If,  on  oc- 
casion, we  might  be  considered  to  be  In  an 
embarrassing  position.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  thought  the  students  were  wrong 
we  drew  the  line  and  said  no  to  what  they 
asked.  In  two  Instances  this  meant  we  posted 
considerable  numbers  of  uniformed  police 
in  our  stadliim  during  publicly  attended 
events.  After  such  Instances  we  have  at- 
tempted to  move  forward  with  positive  pro- 
grams— and  have  had  reasonable  success. 
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sixth,  In  recognition  of  human  behavior 
patterns  and  role  playing  In  unfamiliar  or 
new  situations,  the  institution  should  as 
clearly  as  possible  define  suggested  cotiraea 
of  action  and  areas  of  responsibility  for 
faculty  and  administration  during  instances 
of  campus  unrest. 

At  San  Jose  State  College  in  January  1969 
we  invited  legal  counsel  to  present  to  mem- 
bers of  our  administrative  staff  the  body  of 
State,  Board  of  Trustees  and  campus  laws/ 
policy  which  obtain  during  student  unrest. 
In  April  a  doctimenl  on  Campus  Security 
Measures  was  distributed  to  facility  and  staff. 
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URGENT  ACTTOTI  NEEDED  TO  ALLE- 
VIATE SUFFERINa  FROM  JET 
NOISE 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or  mtw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  remind  the  House  today  of  the 
terrible  problems  resulting  from  jet  noise 
In  many  communities  across  the  Nation. 
The  Congress  passed  legislation  last 
year  that  was  supposed  to  alleviate  these 
problems.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admini- 
stration has  not  acted  to  Implement  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation.  So  summer  Is 
here  again,  and  matters  are  worse  than 
ever  In.  himdreds  of  towns  that  border  on 
airports. 

The  harassment  of  the  people  by  jet 
aircraft  must  stop.  The  people  have  been 
patient — perhaps  too  patient — and  It  is 
Impertinent  to  ask  them  to  accept  for 
yet  another  summer  the  undue  burdens 
they  have  already  borne  for  too  long. 

Social  functions  are  impaired;  meet- 
ings abEuidoned.  Health  is  imperiled. 
Homes  become  noise  tunnels.  Sleep  is 
disturbed.  We  approach  the  point  where 
hearing  itself  will  be  damaged.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  residents  of  the  Five 
Towns,  Long  Beach,  and  Atlantic  Beach, 
in  my  district  that  they  should  stand  idly 
by  If  the  assault  continues  unabated, 
sometimes  for  five  straight  nights,  or  en- 
tire weekends. 

The  behavior  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  the  face  of  this  situa- 
tion is  incomprehensible. 

It  is  not  as  if  nothing  can  be  done. 
What,  in  fact,  makes  the  present  state 
of  affairs  so  totally  unacceptable  is  pre- 
cisely that  there  is  no  shortage  of  pos- 
sible measures  that  could  bring  relief 
quickly.  Yet  nothing  is  done. 

Last  year  the  Congress  gave  the  FAA 
the  responsibility  to  set  the  jet  noise 
standards.  In  the  October  FAA  noise 
abatement  newsletter,  It  was  stated  that 
hearings  were  to  be  held  on  the  new  pro- 
posed noise  standards  in  February,  so 
that  they  could  be  in  effect  by  "this  sum- 
mer." 

It  is  now  "this  summer,"  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  FAA  may  not  even  hold 
hearings.  When  I  inquired  about  the 
hearings,  I  was  informed  that  a  decision 
about  when  to  hold  them  was  to  have 
been  made  Jime  25. 

I  wrote  to  the  FAA  explaining  how 
unwise  and  unjust  it  would  be  to  decide 
not  to  hold  hearings  or  to  delay  them. 


Furthermore,  I  expressed  an  Interest  in 
testifjrlng  if  hearings  were  held.  Now  I 
am  informally  advised  that  the  decision 
about  whether  there  will  actually  be 
hearings  will  not  be  made  imtil  mid- 
July. 

Meanwhile  the  poundings  of  jet  planes 
continue,  and  so  does  the  indifference 
of  the  FAA  to  its  mandate  imder  the  law, 
or  Its  Incapacity  to  function  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

We  shall,  therefore,  hold  our  own 
hearings  on  July  12.  We  shall  examine 
at  that  time  not  merely  the  problems 
presented  by  the  unabated  continuation 
of  the  noise  itself,  but  also  the  problems 
caused  by  the  inaction  of  the  FAA.  Rep- 
resentatives of  all  levels  of  government 
with  responsibility  to  this  community  are 
being  invited,  as  well  as  spokesmen  for 
all  interested  parties.  Anyone  with  any- 
thing to  contribute  is  welcome  to  take 
part.  Above  all,  these  hearings  will  con- 
sider what  steps  may  properly  be  tsiken 
by  the  commimity  and  Congress  to  com- 
pel the  airlines  and  the  FAA  to  take  steps 
immediately  to  ease  the  situation. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  Its  impli- 
cations are  obvious  for  people  all  over 
America.  Under  our  Constitution,  indi- 
vidual rights  do  not  cease  when  the 
transgressors  are  powerful  corporations, 
especially  powerful  corporations  vested 
in  the  public  interest,  and  often  subsi- 
dized by  pubUc  funds.  Many  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
FAA  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  law 
adopted  last  year. 

They  will  be  heard  from  if  relief  is  not 
forthcoming  here  and  In  other  distressed 
communities. 

I  hope  we  will  be  spsj-ed  further  pro- 
tests that  nothing  can  be  done.  If  we  can 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  this  July,  we  can 
decrease  the  noise  level  of  jet  airplanes 
landing  in  Queens  this  July. 

I  Include  the  following  suggestions  as 
a  guideline  for  our  appn^riate  officials 
to  consider  and  Implement: 

First.  The  redistribution  system  be- 
tween 22-R  and  13-R — ^whlch  has  al- 
ready been  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
FAA — should  be  implemented  immedi- 
ately. To  wait  until  after  the  summer  to 
implement  this  proposal  is  a  gross  in- 
justice to  the  people  of  the  Five  Towns. 

Second.  A  schedule  for  a  retrofit  pro- 
gram should  be  drawn  up  and  prepara- 
tions for  an  implementation  program 
should  begin.  A  recent  NASA  report 
states: 

Available  Information  indicates  that  in- 
let noise  suppression  of  10  FNdB  .  .  .  can  be 
achieved  with  an  acoustically  treated  inlet. 

I  see  no  reason  such  a  proerram  should 
be  delayed  any  longer. 

Third.  Additional  noise  abatement 
operating  procedures  should  be  consid- 
ered. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  a  two  segment  cltmb-out — which  is 
sometimes  used  at  national  airports — 
should  not  be  used  at  Kennedy  Airport. 
The  feasibility  of  using  a  four-degree 
approach  glide  angle  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  FAA  noise  limits 
of  103-108  PNdB  for  new  aircraft  should 
be    adopted.     The    monitoring     points 
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should  not  be  located  where  the  FAA 
proposes,  but  should  instead  be  on  the 
extended  runway  center  line  2,500  feet 
from  the  threshold.  Moreover,  "Beating 
the  Box"  with  the  help  of  an  airline 
truck  cannot  be  tolerated. 

It  should  not  require  hearings,  how- 
ever, to  initiate  steps  to  halt  a  practice 
which  seems  designed  to  make  a  mockery 
of  even  the  inadequate  noise-control 
standards  that  now  are  supposed  to  be 
enforced  at  Kennedy  Airport.  I  refer  to 
the  continuation  of  "Teat  Able"  by  Pan 
American  Airways  and  several  other  air- 
lines, a  process  unofficially  known  as 
"Beating  the  Box." 

William  E.  Burrows,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  reports  that  a  man 
hired  by  Pan  American  sits  in  a  radio 
truck  near  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity, and  signals  outgoing  aircraft  as  they 
approach.  In  Mr.  Burrows'  words: 

When  he  (the  truck  operator)  said  "Mark," 
the  airliner  almost  stopped  cUmbing  and 
settled  at  about  600  feet  for  10  seconds.  The 
pilot — had  reduced  his  engine  power  and 
the  noise.  When  the  plane  which  Mr.  Hall 
(the  truck  operator)  had  been  directing 
passed  the  vlclzilty  of  the  box  and  had  begun 
flying  directly  over  Inwood,  the  pilot  added 
power  and  resumed  his  cUmb.  Residents  of 
the  village  might  have  said  the  noise  was 
objectionable  but  the  (Port  Authority's 
monitoring)  box  did  not. 

A  representative  for  Pan  American  has 
said  that  "Test  Able"  is  a  noise-moni- 
toring procedure  estabUshed  by  Pan 
American  to  make  certain  that  Pan  Am 
jets — and  other  airlines  availing  them- 
selves of  this  service — "perform  proper- 
ly at  take-off"  and  do  not  make  a  "low 
climb-out." 

It  is  a  procedure,  he  added,  designed 
to  measure  jet  noise  "just  at  the  thresh- 
old." And  this  spokesman  for  Pan  Am 
told  a  member  of  my  staff  that  "it  may 
be"  that  the  noise  generated  by  the  com- 
pany's jets — and  others — is  in  excess  of 
port  authority  standards  just  beyond  the 
monitoring  point  in  Inwood.  "Other  peo- 
ple," he  said,  "are  monitoring  out  there." 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  won- 
ders why  an  airplane  cannot  remain  at 
the  lower  power  setting  until  it  passes 
over  the  noise-sensitive  area.  One  won- 
ders why  some  airlines  seem  less  con- 
cerned about  the  noise  emitted  by  their 
jets  after  they  pass  the  monitoring  point 
than  they  are  about  the  noise  emitted 
above  the  monitoring  point.  When  con- 
cern decreases  as  noise  levels  rise,  an  air- 
line must  be  suspected  of  committing  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  affront  to  the 
afflicted  communities. 

We  would  be  delighted  to  discover  that 
this  inference  is  unfair,  that  "Test  Able" 
is  hot  really  a  euphemism  for  "Breaking 
the  Box."  In  any  event,  I  call  upon  Pan 
American  Airways  and  the  port  author- 
ity to  give  such  an  explanation,  to  justify 
the  continued  use  of  "Test  Able"  or  to 
discontinue  its  use  forthwith.  Surely  it  is 
not  imreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  air- 
lines must  at  the  least  comply  with  exist- 
ing regulations. 

If  the  FAA  is,  in  fact,  not  prepared  to 
take  immediate  action  consistent  with 
previous  legislative  intent.  I  know  that 
Congressmen  from  all  over  the  country 
will  join  me  in  taking  action  this  session 
to  relieve  the  suffering  from  Jet  noise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GUIDELINES  FOR  DxMOLAYS 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    lOSSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  accompany 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honor- 
able John  H.  Chafee,  to  Kansas  City  on 
Tuesday,  July  1,  for  his  appearance  at 
the  International  DeMolay  Conference 
held  tn  Municipal  Stadium,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Secretary  Chafee  was  one  of  sever- 
al distinguished  internationally  known 
speakers  who  appeared  before  the  con- 
ference, which  commemorated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  DeMolay. 

It  was  a  thrill  to  witness  from  the 
platform  those  young  men  from  every 
State  as  well  as  representatives  from 
other  countries  in  this  hemisphere  listen 
with  careful  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  this  excellent 
youth  fraternity,  which  on  its  50th  an- 
niversary finds  itself  still  young,  healthy, 
and  vigorous. 

The  order  vas  founded  by  Jacques 
DeMolay  who  was  the  last  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Knights  Templar,  a  powerful 
medieval  order  of  soldier  monks  who 
fought  the  Moslems  for  possession  of 
the  Holy  I^md. 

Because  he  had  allegedly  departed 
from  his  vows  of  poverty  and  had 
amassed  wealth,  he  was  summoned  to 
France  by  Pope  Clement  V  to  answer 
to  charges.  He  was  sentenced  to  death 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  Because  of  these 
events,  in  the  initiation  of  a  DeMolay, 
the  ritual  symbolizes  the  trial  and  death 
of  Jacques. 

The  seven  cardinal  virtues  which  by 
prescription  must  be  listed  in  order  are 
reverence,  patriotism,  courtesy,  fiUal 
love,  comradeship,  cleanness — not  clean- 
liness— and  fidelity.  This  great  order  of 
youth  was  founded  in  Kansas  City  on 
March  18  in  1919  by  the  late  Prank  S. 
Land,  along  with  nine  teenage  youths  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  young  men  be- 
come better  citizens  and  promote  Free- 
masonry. 

Today  there  are  2.500  active  chapters 
in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Canada, 
and  Western  Gecmany.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  are  to  spon- 
sor teenage  safety  contests,  anticom- 
munism  programs  and  antinarcotics 
forums,  and  oratorical  contests. 

Along  with  his  thousands  of  listeners 
I  was  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  Secre- 
tary Chafee,  who  after  commenting  upon 
DeMolay's  famous  "seven  cardinal  vir- 
tues" offered  five  admonitions  which  he 
hoped  would  be  useful  to  the  member- 
ship of  DeMolay.  After  being  reminded 
of  these  five  guidelines  to  conduct  one's 
life,  it  was  my  pr(»npt  and  easy  con- 
clusion that  the  Secretary's  speech  had 
application  not  only  to  members  of 
DeMolay  and  youth  in  general,  but  to 
every  one  of  us  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  wanted  to  share  his  excellent  speech 
with  my  fellow  Members  and  with  all 
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who   read   the  Concrzssional   Rkcoro. 
Secretary  Chafee's  remarks  follow: 
Rkmarks   bt    Honoxablx   John    H.    Chatkx, 
Sbckktakt  of  the  Navt,  at  Intxsnational 

DkMoLAT  COWFKKKNCZ,  MuMICIFAL  STAOrtTM. 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  Totsdat,  Jolt  1,  1969 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  to  participate  In 
this  exciting  50th  Anniversary  and  Inter- 
national Conference  of  DeMolay. 

Terrific  organization. 

Such  a  rich  heritage— ever  since  days  of 
founding  here  in  Kansas  City  by  Frank  Land 
60  years  ago  with  9  boys. 

Alumni  roster  reads  like  "Who's  Who." 
Walt  DUney,  Alvln  Dark,  Bob  Mathlas  and 
General  McConn^ — 150  members  of  whom 
have  served  in  Congress. 

Just  returned  from  Vietnam — Senior  Ma- 
rine General  In  charge  of  entire  Northern 
Area  near  DMZ,  General  Herman  Nlckerson 
is  a  DeMolay  man. 

Everyone  is  interested  m  this  organisa- 
tion. Including  President  Nixon — whose  shoes 
I'm  filling — he  regrets  can't  be  here  and  ex- 
tends personal  best  wishes.  If  he  wasn't  busy 
shepherding  hU  legUlatton  through  Con- 
gress he'd  be  here. 

Tou  are  growing  up  in  the  most  exciting 
I>erlod  In  world's  history — outstanding  char- 
acteristic appears  to  be  speed  of  change. 

Things  achieved  never  dreamed  possible 
when  you  were  bom — going  to  the  moon, 
crossing  Atlantic  In  3  hours,  satellite  com- 
munications, heart  transplants,  ending  of 
segregation. 

At  the  same  time  an  unsettling  period — 
old  standards  being  swept  away — seems  so 
hard  to  teU  what's  right  and  what's  wrong. 
Is  It  filth  or  Is  it  art?  What's  legitimate  pro- 
test and  what's  destructive  violence?  Why  Is 
it  wrong  to  evict  the  Dean  from  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  yet  virtuous  to  have  heaved 
stolen  tea  into  the  Boston  Harbor?  What  is 
cheating — doesn't  everyone  do  it  on  their 
Income  Tax,  Expense  Account,  or  try  to  sneak 
things  through  Customs?  Why's  Marijuana 
illegal  and  liquor  legal  when  either  can 
render  one  incoherent?  Does  religion  have  a 
purpose? 

It  is  dllficult  to  know  where  to  turn — 
where  are  the  enduring  standards?  If  this  Is 
so.  why  is  it  such  a  great  time  to  live?  How 
can  I  Justify  that  claim,  especially  in  a  period 
when  man  has  developed  the  capability  to 
kill  100,000.000  fellow  humans? 

My  reasoning  is  as  follows.  The  very  mir- 
acles that  are  being  wrought  in  speed  of 
transport,  exploration  of  space,  break- 
throughs in  medicine,  development  of  rock- 
ets and  nuclear  weapons — all  these  give  man 
as  great  a  chance  to  improve  the  world  as 
they  do  to  wreck  it.  The  tools  are  there  to  do 
either  on  a  far  grander  scale  than  ever 
before. 

Just  as  our  scientists  can  develop  a  nerve 
gas  to  quickly  and  quietly  kill  thousands, 
so  they  are  relentlessly  tracking  down  that 
ruthless  and  non-selective  killer  cancer. 

Certainly  the  Nuclear  Age  means  possible 
Instantaneous  destruction — yet  its  very  awe- 
inspiring  finality  may  lead  to  a  period  of 
peace  the  length  of  which  the  world  hasn't 
previously  seen.  Man  makes  the  choice. 

But  the  magnificent  future  before  you  is 
not  solely  because  of  scientific  or  techni- 
cal achievements.  It  is  also  because  man  is 
demonstrating  a  willingness  and  has  the  re- 
sources to  come  to  grips  with  age  old  in- 
justices and  waste  that  he  never  before  was 
prepared  to  face.  Here  in  this  country  we 
finally  are  determined  as  a  nation  to  ellnU- 
nate  segregation.  We've  made  it  a  national 
goal  not  Just  to  have  equality  of  opportunity 
regardless  of  color  but  equality  of  results. 

At  long  last  we're  engaged  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  our  environment,  end  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  do  something  about 
the  dreariness  of  our  cities. 

These  are  incredibly  difficult  challenges — 
ones  that  will  call  forth  our  very  best.  Tou 
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should  count  yoiinelTea  lucky  that  you  ar» 
aUT«  at  thla  period,  living  In  this  era  that 
promlMa  ao  many  opportunltlee  to  Improve 
this  earth,  man's  relations  with  man,  to 
really  make  It  a  better  tomorrow,  to  literally 
reach  the  stars,  touch  the  oceans  depths 
and  make  this  a  green  and  pleasant  land. 
How  much  you  contribute,  how  well  you  do 
It,  and  how  much  you  enjoy  It,  Is  up  to  you. 
1  would  briefly  like  to  offer  Ave  suggestions 
that  might  be  helpful — some  guidelines 
which,  coupled  with  De  Molay's  famous 
"Seven  Cardinal  Virtues" — hopefully,  you 
will  find  useful : 

First,  don't  be  a  cynic — always  attributing 
questionable  motives  to  others,  always  think- 
ing everyone  Is  In  something  tor  what  he 
can  get  out  of  It.  Remember  there  are  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  devoted  unselfish  peo- 
ple In  this  land  of  ours  who  are  striving 
to  improve  It  and  many  of  them  are  right  in 
your  organization — so  be  proud  of  them, 
of  yourselves  and  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 
Second,  have  a  sense  of  adventure  and 
excitement  in  your  life.  If  the  cause  Is  hon- 
orable and  appeals  to  you,  hurl  yourself  Into 
It.  And  don't  spend  all  your  time  planning 
what  is  best  for  your  future  or  yova  career, 
worrying  that  the  venture  might  not  suc- 
eeed.  JIave  that  spirit  best  epitomized  by 
'Zbeodore  Rooeevelt  when  be  said : 

"Par  better  It  Is  to  dare  mighty  things, 
to  win  glortoiis  triumphs,  even  though 
checkered  by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with 
those  poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much 
nor  suffer  mucji,  because  they  Uve  In  the 
gray  twilight  l^at  knows  not  victory^  noc 
defeat." 

Third,  remember  you'll  get  out  of  any 
Job  about  what  you  put  Into  It,  so  don't  set- 
tle {or  mediocrity.  Give  your  beet  and  you'll 
always  be  glad.  When  and  If  you  go  Into  the 
military  service,  seek  out  responsibility  and 
accept  It,  learn  from  It.  Don't  look  on  this 
as  a  lost  period  of  your  life,  most  of  our  great 
leaders  have  looked  back  on  their  time  in 
the  service  as  a  magnificent  training  and  ex- 
perience: Winston  Churchill,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Nixon  to  cite  but  three. 

Fourth,  care  for  your  health.  It  Is  the  most 
precious  asset  you  have.  You  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  keep  yourselves  fit. 

Fifth,  make  up  your  minds  now  that  you 
will  devote  some  portion  of  your  life  to  pub- 
lic service,  to  helping  this  old  democracy  of 
ours  to  function  by  either  assisting  In  poli- 
tics or  hopefully  running  as  a  candidate 
yoiuflelf.  Only  If  this  nation  has  good  men 
willing  to  come  forward  and  serve  In  political 
office  will  we  be  able  to  attain  the  golden 
promise  that  the  future  holds  out  to  us. 

This  was  worded  far  better  than  I  can  say 
2.400  years  ago  by  Pericles  of  Greece  when 
be  said: 

"We  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  takes  no 
Interest  in  politics  minds  his  own  business. 
We  say  he  has  no  buslnees  here  at  all." 


PLAN  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

BfcWOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
oonoemed  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
efforts  being  made  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  to  end  it.  Since  our  young  citizens' 
futures  are  so  closely  linked  to  the  ap- 
palling war  and  the  struggle  for  i>eace, 
they  are  particularly  concerned  with  the 
urgency  of  the  matter. 

In  the  June  26  Issue  of  the  Roslyn 
News,  I  came  across  an  Sklcle  which  ex- 
emplifies how  concerned  many  of  our 
youth  are  that  peace  in  Vietnam  be 
forthcoming.  Two  Roslyn  High  School 
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freshman  have  drawn  up  their  own  plan 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Douglas  Morris,  of 
80  WUlow  Gate,  Roslyn.  and  Steven 
Rosenwaaser.  of  138  Westwood  Circde, 
Roslyn,  both  undertook  Individual  proj- 
ects—Morris  taking  the  South  Vlet- 
luunese  side  and  Rosenwasser  the  op- 
posing one — and  drew  up  peace  plans. 

Since  their  proposals,  after  they  com- 
bined them,  exhibited  intelligence  and 
ooncem,  under  le&Ve  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  I  would  like  to  include  their  pro- 
posals in  the  Record  : 

VixTNAM  Trxatt:  Two  Stttdents  Draw  Up  a 
Plak  for  Peacr 
The  treaty  follows: 

1.  All  following  points  will  be  supervised 
by  a  Control  Commission  composed  of  equal 
representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  Saigon  government,  Hanoi  govern- 
ment, Canada.  North  Korea,  and  Tanzania, 
or  forces  agreed  upon  by  all  sides,  being  half 
International  and  half  Vietnamese.  This 
commission  must  act  by  a  vote  of  not  lees 
than  75  per  cent. 

2.  Upon  promulgation  of  this  document, 
the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments will  arrange  for  a  postal  system,  free 
visitation,  and  resumption  of  trade  between 
the  two  areas. 

3.  Until  a  new  Vietnamese  government  la 
Installed  a  Vietnamese  Commission  will  co- 
ordinate the  economic  rebuilding  of  this 
war- torn  Vietnam. 

4.  (a)  Within  one  year,  all  non- Vietnamese 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and 
aU  non- Vietnamese  bases  will  be  liquidated. 

(b)  Within  one  year,  all  Vietnamese 
troops  will  disband  within  Vietnam. 

(c)  All  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  or  the  Vietnamese  Peo- 
ple's Army  will  be  paid  their  salary  for  two 
years.  They  will  be  paid  by  their  former  gov- 
ernmente  unless  official  reumflcatlon  occurs 
before  the  end  of  two  years.  In  that  case, 
the  new  government  will  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  salaries. 

(d)  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
return  of  all  prisoners  within  one  year. 

5.  (a)  Before  reunification,  the  Control 
Commission  will  call  In  United  Nations 
troops,  when  necessary  to  defend  Vietnam 
against  any  foreign  power. 

(b)  For  the  first  five  years  after  reunifi- 
cation the  new  government  of  a  reunified 
Vietnam  wUl  call  In  United  Nations  troops, 
when  necessary,  to  defend  Vietnam  against 
any  foreign  power. 

(c)  Five  years  after  the  establishment  of 
a  reunified  Vietnam,  and  for  each  subsequent 
five  years,  the  Vietnamese  government  wUl 
decide  whether  to  maintain  their  country 
imder  the  protection  of  United  Nations 
forces,  or  to  create  a  Vietnamese  Army  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  defense  of  the 
coxintry.  , 

6.  (a)  Within  a  year  of  the  promulgation 
of  this  document,  deooocratlc  elections  wlU 
be  held  to  choose  members  of  an  assembly 
which  will  draw  up  a  constitution  of  a  re- 
unified Vietnam.  "ITie  constitution  will  be 
completed  within  18  months  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  treaty. 

(b)  Within  two  years  of  the  promulgation 
of  this  document,  elections  will  be  held  tor 
a  new  government  of  a  reunified  Vietnam. 

(c)  Exact  dates  of  these  eleoUons  will  be 
determined  by  the  Control  Commission. 

(d)  Details  of  elections  will  be  announced 
six  montba  in  advance. 

7.  AU  people  and  groups  wIU  be  granted 
amneety  from  any  accusation  concerning  any 
act  prior  to  reunification  so  that  all  may 
begin  life  anew. 

8.  The  reunified  Vietnam  will  not  Join  any 
military  alliances  and  wiU  not  permit  any 
foreign  bases  nor  foreign  forces  on  its  soil. 

The  treaty  stipulations  were  the  students 
own,  they  said.  Perhaps  Parle  needs  two 
more  at  the  peace  table. 


July  10,  1969 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ORQWINO  OVER- 
SEAS  AFFILIATES 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

OF  PKNir8TI.VAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1989 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  mid-March,  I  urged  an  ad- 
ministration investigation  of  the  pirating 
of  Jobs  to  the  overseas  operations  of 
American  companies.  This  is  a  repugnant 
practice  that  has  grown  out  of  a  loophole 
in  tariff  regulations,  which  was  created 
to  encourage  the  use  of  American  goods 
in  foreign  manufactures. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  domestic 
firms  have  abused  this  loophole,  section 
807  TSUS.  to  establish  plants  in  slave 
wage  foreign  countries  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  living  wages  paid  American 
labor. 

Because  I  felt  that  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  call  for  repeal  of  section 
807,  I  urged  the  administration  to  in- 
vestigate its  use.  I  was  Informed  that  con- 
sideration was  given  to  a  study  by  the 
Departments  of  State.  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  However,  nc 
action  has  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the 
administration. 

The  issue  raised  here  is  both  sensitive 
and  many  faceted.  As  an  article  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  suggests, 
the  growth  of  overseas  affiliates  affects 
not  only  the  domestic  Job  market,  but 
It  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this 
country's  dwindling  trade  surplus.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  issue,  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  story 
in  the  Record  : 

U.S.  AnTLiATES  Abroad  Challenge  Firms 
Here  bt  Expandino  Exports — Rising  For- 
eign COMPETTTION  CUTS  INTO  T^ADE  StlR- 
PLTTS,    PROMPTTNO    OFFICIAL    CONCERN ^LOST 

Jobs  in  Philadelphia 

(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 

London. — A  worrisome  new  factor  Is  emerg- 
ing in  the  problem  of  America's  dwindling 
trade  surplus:  The  U.S.-owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiary that  exports  to  third  countries, 
including  the  U.S. 

U.S.  companies  are  forming  more  and  more 
of  these  export-oriented  subsidiaries  to  cash 
in  on  low  foreign  wages  and  on  a  provision 
of  U.S.  tariff  regulations  that  cuts  duties  on 
products  assembled  abroad  by  American 
firms.  An  apparent  increase  In  exports  by  the 
subsidiaries  is  undermining  the  U.S.  trade 
surplus  and  thus  aggravating  the  balance 
of  payments  problem. 

Of  course,  American  concerns  have  had 
subsidiaries  abroad  for  decades,  and  the 
earnings  of  many  bolstered  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  in  past  years.  But  now  there's 
growing  concern  that  their  net  contribution 
Is  diminishing. 

competing  por  markets 
A  major  reason  is  that  exports  of  the  for- 
eign subsidiaries  are  competing  increasingly 
against  American-made  products  in  third 
countries  and,  more  strikingly,  in  America 
Itself.  Today  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad  ship 
home  tires  from  Peru,  autos  from  Germany, 
radios  from  Formosa  and  skis  from  Austria. 
Statistical  measurements  of  this  phenom- 
enon are  still  sketchy,  but  the  Influx  of 
Imports  seems  to  be  growing. 
Some  Indications: 

Weyenberg  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, is  bxmding  a  $4.8  million  plant  in 
Dundalk,  Ireland.  Weyenberg  plans  to  export 
the  plant's  entire  output  of  760,000  pairs 
annually  to  the  U.S. 
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RockweU  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  greatly  expanded  a  plant  in  Plnneberg, 
West  Oermany,  to  meet  increasing  demand 
for  snowmobile  engines.  RoclcweU  says  en- 
gines made  by  its  West  German  subsidiary 
power  40%  of  the  snowmobiles  made  by 
North  American  concerns  that  lack  their  own 
engine  manufacturing  capacity. 

Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind.,  says 
It  has  captured  25%  of  the  XJB.  diesel  engine 
market  for  medium-duty  commercial  ve- 
hicles with  engines  made  in  Darlington, 
England. 

For  the  four  years  from  1066  through  1909, 
It's  estimated  that  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  by  U.S.  companies'  foreign  aflUl- 
ates  will  total  $30  billion.  That's  up  from 
about  $23.1  billion  in  the  preceding  four- 
year  period. 

"piratino  jobs" 

The  trend  has  prompted  William  J.  Green, 
a  Democratic  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  call  for  an  investigation  Into  "the 
pirating  of  jobs  to  overseas  operations  of 
American  companies."  He  says  his  Philadel- 
phia district  has  already  lost  Jobs  because  of 
transfers  of  operations  abroad. 

Mr.  Green  criticises  a  provision  of  U.S.  tar- 
iff regulations  that  allows  parts  shipped  out 
of  the  UjS.  to  be  retiu-ned  duty-free,  except 
for  the  added  foreign  labor  cost.  This 
"loophole,"  he  asserts,  encourages  American 
concerns  to  "establish  assembly  plants  over- 
seas to  avoid  the  cost  of  American  wages." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Green  hasn't  introduced  leg- 
islation to  plug  this  "loophole."  However,  he 
has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  require  that 
C7.S.  brand-name  radios  and  other  kinds  of 
appliances  and  equipment  be  "conspicuously 
marked"  to  show  if  they  actually  were  made 
abroad. 

Those  concerned  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  implications  of  direct  American  In- 
vestment abroad  once  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem of  "export  substitutions."  That  Is,  a  new 
U.S.  owned  plant  In  West  Oermany,  for  ex- 
ample, would  absorb  sales  there  that  prevl- 
ourfy  had  represented  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

"THE    PINAL    stage" 

But  now  many  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad 
have  reached  what  John  H.  Dunning,  a  Brit- 
ish economics  professor  and  an  authority  on 
U.S.  investment  in  Britain,  calls  "the  final 
stfige  of  this  development  .  .  .  where  the  for- 
eign subsidiaries  themselves  begin  to  export 
to  third  countries,  and  sometimes  back  to 
the  United  States  Itself." 

The  export  punch  of  many  of  these  sub- 
Bldlaries  is  potent.  Ford  Motor  Co.  Is  Brit- 
ain's biggest  exporter.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  dominates  France's  computer 
and  ofBce  equipment  exports.  Xerox  Corp. 
sells  OfBce  copiers  abroad  through  a  British 
concern  that  it  owns  jointly  with  Rank  Or- 
ganisation Ltd.,  London. 

The  effects  of  UJ3.  subsidiaries  on  foreign 
markets  Is  difficult  to  meas\ire  statistically. 
But  South  Africa,  for  example,  once  Imported 
U.S.-made  automobiles;  now  it  Imports  al- 
most none.  Instead,  both  Ford  and  General 
Motors  Corp.  maintain  giant  plants  In  that 
country,  which  produces  for  domestic  sales 
and  export.  And  those  GM  components  that 
can't  be  produced  In  South  Africa  are  more 
likely  to  come  from  the  company's  Adam 
Opel  A.O.  plant  In  West  Germany  or  its 
VauxhaU  Motors  Ltd.  plant  in  England  than 
from  the  U.S. 

All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  long- 
standing U.S.  trade  surplus  is  In  danger  or 
Bllpplng  Into  deficit.  Last  year  the  surplus  de- 
clined to  the  lowest  level  since  1937 — to  $726 
million  from  $4.1  billion  in  1967.  In  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year,  the  surplus  slipped 
69%  below  the  1968  pace,  to  a  pimy  $126 
million. 

This  decline  Is  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause the  trade  surplus  long  has  been  the 
major  plus  factor  in  American's  overall  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Because  of  a  ttuTiaround 
in  capital  flow,  due  In  part  to  the  French 
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political-monetary  crisis,  the  U.S.  had  a  rare 
payment  surplus  last  year.  But  Government 
analysts  fear  the  capital  inflow  may  dlmlnUh 
this  year.  Added  to  a  continued  deterioration 
of  the  trade  surplus,  this  could  produce  a 
massive  payments  deficit — perhaps  as  high 
as  a  record  $4  billion,  some  economists  esti- 
mate. (The  current  record  is  a  $3.9  billion 
deficit  in  1960.)  A  deficit  this  large,  of  course, 
would  threaten  the  stabUlty  of  the  dollar. 

A  good  example  of  the  mounting  exports 
from  U.S.  affiliates  abroad  is  provided  by 
"captive"  overseas  automotive  subsidiaries. 
This  year  these  subsidiaries  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  118,000  cars  they  exported  to  the 
VS.  last  year  (1967  exports  total  83.600). 
Rootes  Motors  Ltd..  a  British  subsidiary  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  hopes  to  ship  11,500  cars 
here  in  the  first  half,  against  only  a  few 
hundred  in  the  1968  half,  when  the  company 
hadn't  retooled  to  meet  U.S.  safety  standards. 

The  U.S.  is  the  largest  customer  of  GM'e 
Adam  Opel  subsidiary  in  West  Oermany.  Last 
year  Adam  Opel  sold  95,000  Open  Kadetts 
here  (a  50%  increase  over  1967),  and  sales 
this  year  are  running  weU  ahead  of  last  year. 
Under  a  recent  duty-free  auto  parts  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  American  concerns  now 
are  fanning  out  work  to  subeidiaries  in  that 
country. 

The  rising  tide  of  auto  imports  drew  a 
blunt  warning  last  year  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  John  R.  Petty,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs,  asserted  that 
either  the  auto  industry  or  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment soon  miiBt  take  "aggressive"  steps  to 
build  "suboompact"  cars  here  to  help  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Some  Industry  analysts  believe  GM's  deci- 
sion to  bring  out  its  subcompact  XF-887  next 
summer  was  prompted  by  Government  grum- 
bling. It's  also  believed  Washington  concern 
was  a  factor  in  Ford's  decision  to  scrap  plans 
to  Introduce  the  British-made  Ford  Escort 
and  bring  out  the  Maverick  this  year  instead. 

But  Government  pressure  to  build  at  home 
hasn't  been  applied  to  all  U.S.  concerns. 
Cummins  Engine  says  Its  Darlington,  Eng- 
land, plant  is  the  "world-wide  manufactur- 
ing source"  for  the  meditun-duty  diesel  en- 
gines the  company  designs.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Cummins  considers  the  U.S.  the  "largest 
potential  market"  for  these  engines,  company 
officials  say  they  have  no  plans  to  produce 
them  in  the  U.S.  and  haven't  been  pressured 
to  do  so. 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL— IV 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  appointed 
Federal  judges  have  now  pronounced 
freedom  of  choice  illegal  because  a  free 
people  did  not  choose  a  social  order  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  court's  will. 

What  became  of  freedom  when  "free- 
dom" was  made  a  shibboleth?  What  fills 
the  vacuum?  Oppression  and  tyranny. 

Federal  appointees,  sitting  as  judges, 
having  abolished  freedom  would  further 
mock  justice,  as  they  pervert  their  high 
trust  by  convicting  every  child  and  par- 
ent— without  due  process,  not  as  individ- 
uals but  as  a  collective — of  exercising 
freedom. 

Arbitrary  rulings,  enforced  as  laws, 
generate  contempt  for  the  law.  Unwanted 
social  goals  can  but  undermine  commu- 
nity relations  and,  in  schools,  can  only 
make  education  secondary  to  integration. 

Having  applied  coercive  measures  to 
impose  a  redistribution  of  the  races,  the 
question  arises:  How  will  a  status  quo 
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then  be  maintained?  For,  in  a  short  time, 
the  school  population  can  be  expected  to 
have  volimtarily  regrouped  itself  or  at 
least  the  court  assigned  percentages  will 
have  changed  drastically. 

The  unnatural  status  quo  can  only  be 
maintained  by  force  and  forbidding  par- 
ents to  relocate  their  homes  In  order  to 
evade  an  approved  percentage  of  race- 
mixing. 

Must  we  expect  to  see  our  schools  bar- 
ricaded by  barbed  wire?  Guards  with 
bayonets  confining  our  youngsters? 
Machinegim  emplacements  at  the 
schoolhouse  door  to  prevent  any  from 
escaping?  Must  our  schools  become  de- 
tention centers? 

Must  we  behold  the  specter  of  a  Third 
Reich,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  another 
Little  Rock,  in  America? 

Kidnaping  once  included  taking  a 
child  from  its  parent  Will  the  court  rein- 
terpret the  Iddnaping  laws  so  they  can 
be  used  to  punish  a  parent  seeking  to  re- 
cover his  child  from  a  Federal  appointee? 

If  Federal  appointees  do  not  trust  free- 
dom to  satisfy  guidelines,  we  should  not 
abolish  freedom — we  should  remove  the 
appointees  and  guidelines. 

To  do  otherwise  is  tsrranny. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  COORDI- 
NATED STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  EX- 
PLOITA-nON  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 

-   COLUMBIA 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

op   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  conference  on  consumer  affairs, 
I  learned  of  the  extraordinary  work  of 
the  Neighborhood  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Center.  This  "consumer  strike 
force"  has  received  complaints  from 
ghetto  residents,  investigated  the  of- 
fending companies  by  interviews  with 
both  management  and  salesmen,  and 
then  attempted  to  correct  the  dispute 
by  persuasion  and,  if  necessary,  legal 
action.  This  group  was  asked  for  its 
opinion  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
of  low-income  consumers  and  in  a  frank, 
illuminating  report,  they  draw  some  vid- 
uable  conclusions  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience. I  am  inserting  this  report  in 
the  Record  because  I  think  it  deserves 
wide  readership.  This  Congress  has  talked 
of  protecting  the  consumer.  This  group 
has  fulfilled  those  words  every  day.  Their 
experience  should  be  disseminated  and 
used  as  a  model  for  groups  throughout 
the  country. 

The  report  follows  along  with  the  let- 
ters of  transmittal: 

NXiaRBORHOOD    CONBTTMB    InPOK- 

mation  Center, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25,  1969. 
Mr.  JXTLTOS  Glickmam, 

Legislative  Assistant  to  Congressman  Bob- 
Eckhardt.   Longtoorth   Building,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Eckharot:  Please  And  enclosed  a 
copy  of  NCIC's  final  report  to  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  beUeve  that 
this  report  wlU  clarify  many  of  the  problems 
that  are  confronting  low-income  consumers, 
and  suggest  a  mechanism  by  which  these 
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problems  may  be  aolved.  Section  I.  "Analyale 
of  AvKllAble  mnd  Propoaed  Remedies"  sbould 
be  given  carefiil  consideration.  It  Is  our 
honeet  opinion  that  Congress  has  not  pro- 
vided adequate  remedies  or  protective  mecha- 
nisms for  the  low-lnoome  consumer.  Most 
federal  legislature  has  been  basically  In- 
formative and  of  very  little  assistance. 

I  am  hoping  that  you  wlU  take  some  af- 
flrmaUve  stepe  to  have  this  report  placed  In 
the  Ck>ngreeslonal  Record.  I  would  appreci- 
ate you  notifying  me  If  and  when  you  are 
successful. 

We  have  been  providing  all  consumers  with 
maTimum  feasible  protection.  However,  since 
w»  are  only  fimded  by  local  foundations,  we 
iMiIlae  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
our  services  much  longer  and  wotild  appreci- 
ate your  office  taking  more  Initiative  to  see 
that  legislature  Is  passed. 

You  have  our  permission  to  use  this  report 
in  any  way  that  will  be  beneficial  for  the  low- 
lnoome  consumer.  However,  If  there  are  any 
publications  as  a  result  of  your  work  with 
this  report,  we  would  appreciate  copies. 

Tour  kind  consideration  of  this  matter  Is 
greaUy  appreciated.  | 

Sincerely,  | 

J08KPR  P.  SmTR, 
-        .—  Director. 

NHOaBOEHOOD     CONSTTICKS     INTOB- 
MATION    CKNTH, 

Waahinffton,  B.C.,  May  28, 1989 
Mr.  CAsaoLL  B.  Hakvet, 
Acting  Director  of  Community  Reneioal  Pro- 
gram, Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Ms.  Habvet:  Because  of  the  extreme 
Importance  and  significance  of  the  enclosed 
report,  we  think  It  Is  necessary  that  a  cover 
letter    further   Indicating    the    gravity    and 
severity  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
faced  accompany  It. 

Certainly  your  offices,  as  well  as  many 
other  local  and  federal  offices  are  cluttered 
with  reports  axid  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  problems  with  which  our  consumers 
are  faced,  and  how  they  can  best  be  resolved. 
The  report  that  follows  cannot  hope  to  make 
the  situation  or  the  problem  look  any  better. 
Furthermore,  It,  like  Its  predecessors,  has 
several  recommendations  which  we  feel  are 
necessary  If  realistic  and  favorable  changes 
are  to  come  about. 

All  of  this  may  simply  be  an  academic 
exercise  In  futUlty,  If  something  visible  and 
practical  Is  not  done  Immediately.  You  have 
the  power  to  effect  change,  and  we  have  the 
vehicle  through  which  It  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  question  then  becomes  one  at 
time;  how  long  will  you  wait  until  you 
decide  to  act  realistically? 

Our  contact  with  your  office  has  Indeed 
been  Instructive.  We  express  our  gratitude 
to  you  for  allowing  us  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  this  study.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  In  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JosKPR  F.  SiirrB, 

IMrector. 
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INTBODtTenON 

The  Neighborhood  Consumer  Information 
Center  (NCIC)  was  asked  by  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Program  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbla  to  make  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated study  of  oonsumer  problems  and 
merchant  exploitation  In  the  District. 

In  undertaking  the  study  NCIC  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  problems  which  the 
low-income  consimaer  encounters  with  com- 
mercial transactions  and  the  remedies  avail- 
able to  protect  him  from  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants. 

NCIC  also  cloeeily  scrutinized  the  activi- 
ties of  looal  and  federal  consumer-oilented 
agencies  In  terms  of  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion they  afford  low-Income  consumers. 

Besides  presenting  the  findings  as  to  the 
status  of  the  consumer  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, this  report  makes  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  the  stepe  which  must  be  taken  be- 
fore unjust  commercial  deaUng  can  be 
eliminated. 


A    COMPBXHXNSIVX     AND     COOBDINATED     STTTDT 

or  Consumer  ExPLorrATioN   in  the  Dis- 
nucT  or  CoLtncBiA 

(Prepared  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla's 
community  renewal  program) 

NEIGHBORHOOD    CONSUMER   INTORMATION 
CENTER 

Board  of  directors:  William  A.  Derrick.  Jr., 
Esq..  Chairman;  Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Jeanua  Parks, 
Esq.,  Herbert  Held.  Esq..  Frank  Reeves,  Esq., 
Jerome  Shuman.  Esq.,  James  A.  Washington 
Jr.,  Esq. 

Executive  Director:  Joseph  P.  Smith. 

Administrative     coordinator:     Melvln    R 
Hughes,  Jr. 

Treasurer :  Joseph  L.  Gibson,  Jr. 

ExecuUve    Secretary:    Ernestine    Rebecca 
Ivory. 


SECTION    I — ANALYSIS    Or    AVAILABLE    AND    PBO- 
9^S>  REMEDIES 

/.  Federal  and  Local  Remedies 
The  status  of  the  American  consumer  can 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  American  In- 
dian. Despite  his  indigenous  background  and 
significant  contribution  to  the  total  develop- 
ment of  this  country — the  consumer  has 
been  aborted,  bilked,  conned  and  duped  by 
transitional  American  Institutions.  The  evo- 
lution of  concern  for  the  consumer  at  the 
national  level,  particularly  low-Income  con- 
sumers, began  In  1963  when  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  established  a  White  House  Level 
Advisory  Committee  of  Consumer  Affairs.* 
This  was  the  first  time  that  concern  has 
been  expressed  on  a  national  level  for  the 
wide  spectnmi  of  problems  facing  the  con- 
sumer. Early  efforts  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  consumer  were  fmstrated  largely  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  business  and  fi- 
nancial Interests. 

Subsequently,  the  Johnson  Administration. 
whUe  retaining  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
a  Special  Assistant  for  Consvuner  Affairs, 
established  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests  by  E.O.  m36.>  This  new 
committee  was  designed  to  complement  the 
work  of  the  existing  White  House  Level 
Consimier  Representatives.  The  powers  of 
both  the  Special  Assistant  and  advisory 
groups  have  been  regrettably  limited. 

Real  concern  for  low-lnoome  consumers 
was  generated  by  civil  disorders  In  major 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  nUd-60'8.  Numer- 
ous  scholarly   articles   as   weU   as   the   JJe- 
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port  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
On  Civil  Disorders  document  the  fact  that 
vandalism  and  looting  of  certain  stores  was 
done  on  a  selective  basis  because  of  the 
coounerclal  practices  of  local  merchants,* 
One  of  the  reactions  to  the  mounting  agita- 
tion and  action  by  consumer  Interest  groups 
and  low-Income  consumers  has  been  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  consumer  from  predatory 
merchants.  Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
sought  unsuccessfully  for  many  years  to  have 
"Truth-In-Lending"  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress.  His  Idea  came  to  fruition  In  the 
wake  of  the  mushrooming  concern  for  the 
consumer.  While  the  legislation  unquestion- 
ably aids  the  consiimer  In  general,  it  pro- 
vides the  low-lnoome  oonsumer  wlUi  little 
or  no  direct  benefits  that  he  did  not  have 
before  the  bill  was  passed. 

Being  largely  unschooled  In  commercial 
practices  and  being  forced  to  shop  for  cred- 
it, the  low-lnoome  consimier  finds  himself 
at  the  mwcy  of  the  merchant.  Through  a 
continuing  process  of  Interaction,  this  con- 
sumer becomes  familiar  with  the  basic  tech- 
niques that  are  employed  by  all  high  risk 
merchants.  He  may  not  understand  the  legal 
ramifications  of  the  agreement  but  he  knows 
the  results  of  Its  consummation.  Therefore, 
the  "Truth-In-Lendlng"  legUlatlon  In  Its 
application  only  dramatizes  for  the  low-In- 
come oonsumer  hU  lack  of  a  choice  In  the 
marketplace. 

A.  "Truth-In-Lending"  Legislation 
In  reality  the  "Truth-In-Lending"  Legis- 
lation *  can  be  classified  as  a  legal  protective 
mechanism  for  the  high  risk  merchant.  Such 
legislation  must  be  weighed  In  light  of  the 
existing  problem.  To  require  full  disclosure 
of  all  conditions  of  the  oomtract  Informs  the 
consimier  of  his  commitment  and  gives  him 
a  choice  to  purchase  articles  or  reject  the 
condition.  For  a  low-Income  consumer  who 
has  little  or  no  credit  and  Is  shopping  for 
credit,  the  acquisition  of  necessities  Is  the 
basic  consideration.  If  the  consimier  cannot 
get  credit  elsewhere,  he  will  purchase  the 
merchandise  on  whatever  conditions  are 
available. 

To  require  that  the  conditions  be  disclosed 
does  not  protect  him  from  cognovit  clauses, 
open-end  contracts  with  add-on  clauses 
excessive  Interest  markups,  and  misrepre- 
sentation In  the  disclosure  or  non-disclosure 
of  the  agreement.  This  legislation  only  main- 
tains the  high  risk  merchant's  position  by 
requiring  him  to  disclose  information  that 
he  heretofore  has  concealed.  Such  legisla- 
tion perpetuates  the  merchant's  status  by 
requiring  that  he  disclose  certain  Informa- 
tion, without  giving  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  he'  maintains  a  monopoly  over  a 
clientele  that  Is  Incapable  of  economic  par- 
ticipation In  the  retail  credit  market.  With 
such  a  clientele,  the  merchant  is  In  a  poel- 
tlon  to  literally  dictate  the  terms. 

A  typical  example  of  such  problems  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  "Truth-In-Lending" 
legislation  is  a  case  of  Mrs.  G.  S.  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Is  a  mother  of  eight  children,  who,  as  a  wel- 
fare recipient,  receives  some  $270.00  per 
month.  Among  the  least  of  her  problems,  was 
that  she  had  contracted  to  purchase  a  black 
and  white  TV  for  $400.00  which  tiu-ned  out 
to  be  repossessed,  second  hand  merchandise. 
She  had  made  several  other  purchases  from 
the  same  merchant  over  a  period  of  time 
totaling  In  excess  of  $8,000.00.  She  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  $70  per  month  to  retire  this 
debt  and  must  balance  this  monthly  payment 
with,  not  only  her  regular  necessities  of  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  but  also  squeeze  in  a 
m<»ihly  heating  bill  of  $100.00.  The  majority 
of  the  $8,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  ac- 
quired on  an  open-ended  contract  with  its 
"add-on"  clause.  Mrs.  G.  S.  realizes  the  na- 
ture of  her  situation  but  she  could  not  ac- 
quire credit  at  any  other  store.  She  is  con- 
cerned about  her  financial  position  but  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  position  that  her 
caae  Is  hopeless.  She  calls  us  every  other 
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month  to  mediate  her  monthly  payments. 
Generally,  the  merchant  is  receptive  to  a 
reduction  in  her  monthly  payment.  The  de- 
plorable aspect  of  this  situation  Is  that  many 
high  risk  merchants  make  a  very  profitable 
Ilvmg  by  employing  this  type  of  financing. 
Unfortunately,  the  "Truth-In-Lending"  leg- 
islation does  not  address  Itself  to  these 
problems. 

In  Chapter  HI,  the  section  covering  credit 
advertising  Is  the  most  direct  and  protective 
mechanism  In  the  entire  legislation  in  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  the  low-Income  con- 
sumer. This  charter  under  section  1420  re- 
quires the  merchant  to  refrain  from  adver- 
tisement   of   credit   arrangements   different 
from  those  ordinarily  extended  by  him.  This 
requirement.  If  effective,  will  hopefully  elimi- 
nate the  "Bait  and  Switch"  tacUc.  Any  repre- 
sentation made  In  an  advertisement  must  be 
true  when  the  consumer  reaches  the  store. 
If  a  merchant  advertises  a  3 -piece  Luxury 
Living  Room  Ensemble  for  $299.50,  it  must 
be  a  3 -piece  Luxury  Living  Room  Ensemble 
when   the   consumer   arrives.   However,   this 
section  raises  some  interesting  questions  in 
considering  the  elimlnatton  of  the  "Bait  and 
Switch"  process.  First,  what  will  happen  if 
the  merchant  claims  that  he  has  sold  out? 
Second,  what  if  the  plan  Includes  adding  the 
merchandise  to  the  consumer's  present  open- 
ended  contract  with  Its  add-on  clauses,  and 
finally,  what  protections,  if  any  at  all,  does 
the  consumer  have  once  he  has  entered  the 
premises  against  verbal  misrepresentations. 
The     "Truth-In-Lending"     legislation     Is 
further  weakened  by  Its  failure  to  design  a 
systematic  mechanism  by  which  all  disclo- 
sures are  to  be  made.  To  require  that  such 
disclosures   be   made   without   indicating   a 
procedure  that  will  prevail  throughout  the 
commercial  world  represents  a  weakness  of 
enforcement,  and  creates  mass  confusion  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer.  This  is  especially 
true  m  considering  low-lnoome  clientele  who 
may  not  understand  what  he  Is  to  expect 
when  several  merchants  may  disclose  their 
commercial  transactions  in  different  forms. 
It  is  much  easier  for  him  to  expect  and  un- 
derstand the  presentation  of  a  form  which 
incompasses    his    rights    that    comprehend 
a  principle  that  varies  In  Its  presentation. 

Failure  to  implement  a  mechanism  of  pres- 
entation creates  another  severe  problem  for 
low-Income  clientele.  Before  a  consumer  can 
adequately  know  whether  the  required  dis- 
closure has  been  made,  he  must  know  and 
understand  what  is  required.  Such  aware- 
ness necessitates  educating  him  to  what  is 
required.  This  requires  an  Investment  of  time 
on  behalf  of  some  agency  to  Insure  that 
the  consumer's  rights  are  being  protected. 
If  this  education  process  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  ImplemenUUon  of  the  legislation.  Its 
effectiveness  will  be  negUglble. 

Without  an  education  component  and  a 
required  order  for  presentation,  the  "Truth- 
In-Lending"  legislation  with  its  limited  at- 
tributes wUl  be  of  llttie  assistance  to  the 
low-Income  consumer.  Consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  if  this  legislation 
Is  to  be  enforced  It  must  be  as  a  result  of 
complaints  received  from  aggrieved  con- 
sumers. If  the  low-lnoome  consumer  does 
not  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  know  what 
should  be  disclosed,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
determine  whether  such  disclosures  have 
been  made.  If  he  cannot  determine  whether 
these  disclosures  have  been  made,  he  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  complain.  His  inability 
to  determine  whether  proper  disclosures  have 
been  made  will  weaken  the  enforcement  of 
such  legislation. 

A  requirement  for  fuU  disclosure  does  not 
eliminate  the  merchant's  deceptive  practice 
nor  does  it  eliminate  the  high  risk  mer- 
chant monopoly.  In  this  respect,  the  "Truth- 
In-Lending"  legislation  wUl  fall  to  be  an  ef- 
fective remedy  for  the  elimination  of  low- 
lnoome  consumer  exploitation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Consumor  Protection 
Regulations 

To  strengthen  the  weakness  In  the  "Truth- 
In-Lendlng  "  legislation.  It  Is  necessary  for 
local  governments  to  enact  and  enforce 
stronger  consumer  protection  regulations. 
The  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  responded  to  this  need  by  passing  the 
Consiuner  Affair  Regulations  in  January. 
19«9.» 

One  of  the  major  provisions  In  the  regu- 
lations (Part  n)  Is  a  requirement  that  all 
persons  engaged  In  retail  installment  trans- 
actions In  the  District  obtain  a  license.  This 
provision  wUl  not  only  provide  a  record  of 
businesses  so  engaged,  but  provide  a  ready 
means  of  monitoring  and  regulating  their 
activities.  In  addition  to  proscribing  the  in- 
formation required  of  the  applicant,  certain 
minimum  qualifications  for  a  prospective  li- 
censee are  set  forth  (persons  deemed  un- 
qualified, and  persons  who  have  their  licenses 
revoked  may  api>eal) . 

The  procedures  outlined  above  are  supple- 
mented by  several  substantive  parts. 

Part  in  oohJcems  the  contract  governing 
the  transaction.  Its  Important  requirements 
for  low-Income  consximers  are: 

A  prohibition  against  false  advertising, 
discriminatory  down  payments,  fraudulent 
or  unconscionable  conduct  in  the  execution 
of  the  contract  and  collection  of  Installments 
thereunder. 

A  prohibition  against  referral  sales  where 
the  buyer  Is  to  receive  a  credit  therefor. 

Part  IV  Payments — Merchants  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  records  of  accounts  and  a 
record  of  payments  In  accord  with  these 
minimum  standards: 

Give  the  buyer  a  written  receipt  to  evi- 
dence Individual  payments. 

Provide  the  buyer  with  a  biennial  state- 
ment of  his  account  Including  payments 
made,  delinquent  payments  due,  late  charges, 
refunds  made,  number  of  Installments  due 
(doUar  amount),  and  the  time  period  over 
which  they  are  to  be  made. 

Part  V  Repossession— Repossession  is  to  be 
obtained  only  with  the  possessors  permission 
and  without  force,  fraud,  intimidation,  un-  - 
due  Influence  or  breach  of  peace.  The  buyer 
retains  a  right  to  redeem  upon  payment  or 
tender  of  the  amount  due,  plus  payment  of 
any  repossession  or  storage  fees.  The  seUer 
must  give  the  buyer  notice  (within  five  (5) 
days)  of  the  repossession.  Indicating  the 
amount  owed,  the  location,  and  Inform  the 
buyer  of  his  right  to  resale  but  his  llabUlty 
for  a  deficiency. 

Part  VI  Miscellaneous  Provisions  Penal- 
ties— One  who  violates  any  provision  of  the 
regulations  U  subject  to  revocation  of  his 
license  or  punishment  by  a  fine  of  $300  or 

10  days  Imprisonment. 

WhUe  the  provisions  of  these  regulations 
are  adequate  to  the  extent  of  their  depth, 
they  do  have  several  shortcomings: 

1.  They  fall  to  prescribe  severe  penalties 
(e.g.  a  double  damage  provision)  for  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  In  Parts  III  and  IV; 

2.  They  fall  to  prescribe  a  specific  penalty 
for  operating  without  a  license  under  Part 

11  (which  we  believe  Is  a  separate  offense) ; 

3.  They  lack  comprehensiveness  (which  Is 
probably  due  to  lack  of  authority  in  the 
Council  and  not  the  Intent  of  the  authors 
of  the  legislation) . 

More  specifically.  In  regard  to  point  three, 
the  regulations  do  not  cover  such  Issues  as: 

Rights  of  the  buyer  against  a  holder  In  due 
course  (see  Calvert  Credit  Corporation  v.  Wil- 
liams, D.C.  App.  Noe.  4148-49  July  24.  1988). 

Limitations  on  maximum  credit  charges 
(while  this  Is  covered  In  o^ber  statutes,  com- 
prehensiveness would  require  our  reference 
for  all  consumer  protection  legislation ) . 

Bait  advertisements  per  se  (see  also  sec- 
tion 3.110). 
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A  part  of  this  problem  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
legislative  authority  In  the  D.C.  Council, 
where  the  power  to  protect  D.C.  Consumers 
should  He. 

Although  this  legislation  represents  the 
most  effective  mechanism  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  elimination  of  consumer 
exploitation  serious  questions  are  being 
raised  In  terms  of  Its  Implementation  and 
enforcement.  The  passing  of  the  legislation 
represents  the  preliminary  steps  In  Its  imple- 
mentation. However,  without  affirmative  steps 
on  behalf  of  city  officials  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  the  legislation  Is 
fruitless. 

Earlier  promisee  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  resulted 
In  many  assertions  and  vocalizations  with- 
out Implementation.  On  Deceaaber  5.  1967, 
the  Honorable  Mayor  Walter  E^Washlngton 
testifying  on  Consumer  Protection  Legisla- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  Im  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  stated: 

"I  believe  the  oonsumer  should  be  fully 
protected  by  law  from  contract  provisions 
that  have  no  place  In  fair  dealing  ...  I  be- 
lieve the  oonsumer  who  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  goods  or  services  is  entitied  tj  re- 
ceive his  half  of  the  bargain  and  not  be  left 
out  In  the  cold  because  of  out-moded  leg;al 
concepts  .  .  .  Consumer  associations  should 
be  encouraged  at  the  grassroots  level  of  the 
city's  neighborhoods,  coordinated  and  or- 
ganized Into  a  communltywlde  and,  indeed, 
a  reglonwlde  organization  dedicated  to  the 
protection  and  Interests  of  all  consumers 

"Moreover,  In  my  view.  It  is  time  that  the 
city  government  must  make  a  start  In  com- 
ing to  gripe  with  the  problems  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

"I  have,  therefore,  proposed  today.  In  sub- 
mitting to  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
my  recommended  fiscal  1969  budget  for 
Council  approval,  a  new  District  of  Columbia 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  I  will  do  that 
later  today.  That  budget  will  contam  a  re- 
quest for  a  new  District  of  Columbia  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  I  would  Just  like 
to  stop  for  a  moment  and  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  based  on  the  rate  received  in  1968  in 
the  budget,  I  would  hope  that  I  could  find 
appropriate  funds  to  establish  such  an  office 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  1969  budget,  and 
I  certainly  would  like  to  call  upon  you  to 
assist  me  In  this  regard  because  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs In  our  District  Building." 

In  March  1968  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  took  constructive  steps 
to  seciire  funds  from  private  foundations 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  These  efforts  resulted  In  three 
major  foundations.  Field,  Carnegie,  and 
Meyer  expressing  a  genuine  Interest  In  fund- 
ing such  an  office.  Mr.  George  Loft  of  Field 
Foundation  came  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  in  August  1968,  to  receive  confirmation 
from  Mayor  Washington  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  and  Its  necessary  finances. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  see 
the  Mayor,  Mr.  Loft  returned  to  New  York. 
In  September  1968,  we  were  informed  by  Mr. 
James  Kunen,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Meyer  Foundation,  of  their  Interest  In  fund- 
ing. In  conjunction  with  several  other 
foundations  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia's  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs.  The  Meyer  Foundation's 
Interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  consumer- 
protection  office  was  later  manifested  by  its 
allocation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,- 
000.00)  to  the  Neighborhood  Oonsumer  In- 
formation Center. 

In  several  attempts  to  discuss  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
with  Mr.  Julian  Dugas,  Director  of  License 
and  Inspection,  we  were  always  referred  to 
Mr.  C.  T.  Nottingham,  Director  of  the  License 
Branch.  Mr.  Nottingham  told  us  that  no 
stepe  had  been  taken  to  secure  a  staff  for  the 
office.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  housing 
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liupector  would  be  responalble  for  the  In- 
spection of  tbe  Ucenaing  provision.  In  ea- 
■enee,  Ifr.  Nottingham  could  not  advise  us 
on  any  afflrmatlve  steps  that  had  been  taken. 
However,  be  did  Indicate  that  the  regula- 
tions would  go  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1969, 
■■miming  that  several  legal  questions  could 
be  settled  with  the  Corporation  Ooundl's 
Offlce. 

On  May  2,  1909  Mr.  Nottingham's  state- 
ments were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Julian  Green, 
Administrative  Assistant  of  the  License 
Branch.  Mr.  Oreen  stated  that  the  oflBce 
would  not  be  iinder  the  jurisdiction  of 
License  and  Inspection,  but  would  be  an  en- 
tirely separate  division.  However,  when  he 
was  asked  if  any  steps  had  been  taken  to 
establish  the  Offlce  of  Consumer  Affairs,  he 
said  "none."  He  echoed  tbe  fact  that  the 
regvilatlons  were  presently  being  scrutinized 
by  the  Corporation  Coimcll. 

The  prior  Inconsistencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  sup- 
plied us  with  sufficient  evidence  to  question 
Its  genuine  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  Such  Inconsistencies  have  raised 
several  pertinent  questions.  First,  realizing 
the  problems  of  administrative  Implementa- 
tion if  afflrmatlve  steps  have  not  been  taken 
before  July  1,  1969,  will  the  Office  of  Con- 
^sumeV'Affalrs  be  effective  before  1970.  Sec- 
'"bndlf,'when  the  offlce  Is  established  will  It 
have  sufflcient  personnel  to  enforce  the 
license  provision.  Third,  If  it  has  sufflcient 
personnel  to  enforce  the  license  provision, 
what  mechanism  or  guidelines  will  be  used 
to  determine  whether  a  license  should  be 
granted  or  rescinded.  Finally,  If  a  mechanism 
has  been  designed  to  determine  the  grant 
and  rescission  of  license  will  this  Information 
be  common  knowledge  to  all  consimiers. 

The  Offlce  of  Consumer  Affairs  could  prove 
to  be  the  consumers',  especially  the  low- 
Income  consiuner's,  most  effective  remedy. 
However,  its  effective  relief  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  its  enactment,  but  must  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  authcxlty  It  ex- 
erts. Therefore,  we  can  only  consider  this 
legislation  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
Its  effectiveness  Is  subject  to  the  exertion  of 
authority  by  the  city  officials.* 

Since  the  "Truth-In-Lending"  and  District 
of  Columbia  legislation  are  limited  In  effect, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  scrutinize  proposed 
federal  legislation  that  would  directly  effect 
the  low-Income  consumer.  Senate  Bill  1699 
(90th  Congress  1st  Session)  and  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Bill  7114  represents  such 
legislation. 

O.  Senate  Bill  1599  (90th  Congress  1st 
Session) 
The  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the 
eonsiuner  from  door-to-door  salesmen  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  flagrant  abuses  committed 
by  "high-pressure"  door-to-door  salesmen 
who  very  often  were  negotiating  in  bad  faith 
and  who  very  often  had  no  Intent  of  deUver- 
Ing  the  goods  or  services  contracted  for  or. 
misrepresented  themselves  or  goods  to  un- 
wary consiuners.  Often  it  was  foxmd  that  un- 
scrupulous salesmen  preyed  upon  Ignorant, 
gullable  and  sometimes  Illiterate  buyers  and, 
after  securing  funds,  disappeared.  ~ 

Typical  of  this  type  of  transaction  were 
magazine  offers  and  sales  contracts  which 
were  never  received,  and  encyclopedia  sales 
by  Intimidating  salesmen,  rolsrepresentlng 
themselves  as  school  authorities. 

It  was  found  that  there  are  some  legal 
remedies  which  exist  at  the  present  time. 
However,  the  cost  of  litigation,  the  time  in- 
volved, and  the  general  lack  of  information 
regarding  these  forms  of  relief  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  average  consumer.  It  was 
further  found  that  the  disproportionate 
number  of  door-to-door  sales  involving  mis- 
leading or  high-pressure  sales  tectlcs  could 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  especially  vul- 
nerable poeiticm  of  the  consumer  who  is  un- 
expectedly confronted  with  a  sales  "Pitch"; 
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whereas  an  individual  who  soUdts  or  entets 
into  a  place  of  business  is  of  a  {wychologically 
different  frame  of  mind.  A  buyer  may  feel 
intimidated  into  making  a  purchase  In  the 
home  for  he  has  nowhere  to  escape. 

Federal  legislation  has  tbe  advantage  of 
requiring  only  one  statute  to  which  national 
companies  must  comply  and  also  prevents 
fraudulent  operators  from  fleeing  one  state's 
jurisdiction  to  another  as  law  enforcement 
officials  catch  up  with  them. 

Senate  Bill  1599  was  designed  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  docw-to-door  salesmen.  It 
contains  some  significant  provisions  for  cop- 
ing with  the  problem  attending  door-to-door 
salesmanship. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
B.  1599  allows  the  consumer  the  option  of 
lesoinding  or  canceling  a  sale  by  a  seller  made 
at  a  place  other  than  the  usual  place  of  busi- 
ness If  notice  of  such  intent  is  forwarded  to 
the  seller  by  certified  mail  or  delivery  within 
two  business  days  from  the  signing  of  the 
contract.  It  also  provides  that  a  seller  must 
provide  at  the  time  that  the  contract  Is 
signed,  a  receipt  containing  the  seller's  name 
and  address,  the  details  of  the  transaction 
and  a  prominent  notice  informing  the  buyw 
of  his  right  to  rescind. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  buyer  may  rescind 
any  sale  of  goods,  any  contract  to  sell  goods, 
or  an  unexecuted  contract  for  sale  of  services 
for  a  purchase  price  in  excess  of  $60,  or  for 
a  purchase  price  in  any  amount  if  the  sale 
or  contract  requires  security.  And  if  the  sale 
or  contract  is  entered  into  at  a  place  other 
than  the  place  of  business  of  the  seller 
("other  than  the  sellerls  usual  place  of 
business"  is  interpreted  to  mean  beauty 
shops,  homes  of  friends,  etc.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions 
do  not  cover  sales  which  are  entered  Into 
over  the  telephone  or  through  the  mall.  If 
a  situation  where  the  initial  contact  and 
contract  is  made  over  the  phone,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  home  visit,  the  factors  surroimd- 
Ing  the  buyer's  tmderstandlng  of  the  tele- 
phone contract  and  all  other  circumstances 
are  considered.  Where  there  is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  the  buyer's  understanding  of 
the  contract  made  over  the  phone  and  the 
agreement  is  followed  by  a  home  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  formalizing  the  contract,  the 
act  shall  be  construed  to  include  this  type 
of  sale.  The  determinative  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered 19  the  overall  purpose  of  protect- 
ing individuals  from  misleading  or  high- 
pressure  sales  pitches  at  locations  and  un- 
der conditions  which  would  make  them  vul- 
nerable. 

While  NCIC  favors  this  legislation,  It  pro- 
vides   little    protection    for    the    consumer 
against  the  predatory,  unscrupulous  dealers 
who    would    not   come    imder    the    statute 
because  the  required  $80  sales  value  limita- 
tion was  not  reached.  We  would  recommend 
that   lower   doll^   requirement   should    be 
adopted.  Likewise,  the  two  day  cooling  off 
period  may  not  be  adequate  but  it  is  Indeed 
of   great    help   to   the   consumer   who   has 
yielded  to  a  hlgh-pressiwe  sales  pitch.  Un- 
fortunately, this  does  little  to  correct  the 
situation  In  which  the  consumer  has  signed 
under  a  misapprehension  or  under  the  guise 
of  a  verbal  misrepresentation. 
D.  Federal  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
HR  7114,  as  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives   would   establish   a   Federal 
department  for   consumer   affairs;    the   ob- 
ject being  to  coordinate  Federal  consumer 
services   by   transferring   present   functions 
in    three    Federal    departments    and    other 
agencies.  Several  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  Introduced  should  be  discussed.  The 
Neighborhood  Consumer  Information  Center 
sees  the  advisability  of  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral approach  to  the  problems  facing  low- 
income  consumers. 

Functions   of   the  Department 
A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to 
protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
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people  of  the  U.S.  as  consumers  of  goods 
and  services  made  available  to  them  through 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  U.S. 
B.  Functions  to  include : 

1.  Present  the  view  point  of  consumers  in 
formulation  of  policies. 

2.  To  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
in  proceedings  before  courts  and  regulatory 
agencies. 

3.  To  develop,  receive,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation helpful  to  consumers. 

4.  To  conduct  annually  a  National  Con- 
sumers' Conference  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining Information,  reconunendation,  and 
suggestions  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
effective  performance  of  other  functions 
of  the  department. 

Representation  of  consumers 
A.  The  department  may  intervene  in  mat- 
ters before  regulatory  agencies  or  courts  In 
order  to  represent  and  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer. 

Consumer  complaints 

A.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  receive  from  consumers,  and  to  eval- 
uate complaints  concerning  commercial  and 
trade  practices. 

B.  Upon  receipt  of  any  complaint,  the  De- 
partment shall  take  action  to  secure  relief 
for  tbe  complaint. 

National  Consumer  Information  Foundation : 
Info- tag  system'' 

A.  There  would  be  within  the  Department 
a  foundation  to  be  headed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors and  shall  be  Independent  of  the  sec- 
retary in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties. 

B.  Tbe  Foundation  would  establish  and 
operate  a  system  under  which  it  may  grant 
authority  to  a  person  who  manufactures 
for  sale  at  retail  a  non-perishable  manufac- 
tiured  consumer  product  to  affix  to  such  prod- 
uct a  label  to  be  called  an  info-tag. 

C.  Said  info- tag  should  bear  ( 1 )  the  name, 
seal,  or  other  distinctive  mark  of  the  Foim- 
datlon  and  (2)  such  information  with  re- 
spect to  performance,  content,  safety,  dura- 
bility, care  and  other  characteristics  as  the 
foundation  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  permit  a  reasonably  prudent  con- 
sumer to  evaluate  a  particular  product  for 
the  purposes  of  purchase. 

D.  The  Foundation  would  mnintjin  con- 
stant surveUlance  over  products  to  which 
info-tags  are  affixed  to  assure  that  such 
products  conform  to  information  on  the  in- 
fo-tags; the  Foundation  may  revoke  (h:  sus- 
pend authority  to  use  Info-tags  for  willful 
or  repeated  violations  of  rules  Issued  by  the 
Foundation  in  connection  with  the  Info-tag 
system. 

Institute  for  consumer  research 
A.  The  Institute  wo\ild: 

1.  Develop  methods  for  testing  materials, 
mechanisms,  and  structures  used  In  con- 
sumer products; 

2.  Test  articles  used  or  Intended  for  use 
by  consiuners  and  make  tests  requested  by 
the  Foundation; 

3.  Compile,  analyze,  and  publish  statistical 
data  and  other  information  and  data  of  ben- 
efit and  interest  to  consiuners; 

4.  Make  recommendations  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  information  which  could  result 
from  carrying  out  their  functions  which 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  consum- 
ers. 

All  powers  and  duties  of  certain  other 
enumerated  agencies  which  deal  directly  and 
indirectly  with  the  eonsiuner  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

Economic  surveys  and  Investigations 
A.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department: 
1.  To  conduct  economic  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations with  respect  to; 

(a)  The  productive  capacity  for,  and  the 
production  of,  goods  affecting  consumers. 

(b)  Tte  systems  and  mechanlams  in  use 
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for  the  distribution  of  such  goods,  and  the 
effects  thereof; 

(0)  The  levels  of  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices affecting  consumers,  the  factors  entering 
into  their  establishment,  and  their  reason- 
ableness; 

(d)  The  quality  and  suitability  of  goods 
affecting  consumers,  and  the  factors  infiu- 
enctng  same; 

(e)  The  degree  to  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  U.S.  succeeds  in  satisfying 
consumer  needs  for  goods  and  services. 

2.  And  to  analyze  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  information  obtained  throu^  such 
surveys. 

NCIC  believes  that  the  Rosenthal  Bill  rep- 
resents the  most  protective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  available  for  the  low-income 
consumer.  The  bill  provides  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  consumer's  point  of  view  will  be 
expressed  and  assures  him  of  an  agency  that 
has  the  authority  to  Intervene  in  matters 
before  agencies  or  courts.  Such  an  agency 
would  coordinate  and  consolidate  education 
publications  to  be  distributed  to  local  com- 
munities through  a  central  clearing  house 
for  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  con- 
sumer actlvltlee.  Hopefully,  this  legislation, 
if  and  when  it  Is  adopted,  will  consolidate 
the  Federal  agencies  that  perform  some  form 
of  service  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
consumer  protection.  ' 

Presently,  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of 
central  clearing  house  for  Federal  consumer 
services,  until  the  creation  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  (see  pre- 
vious comments  on  Its  effectiveness).  Be- 
cause of  the  multiplicity  of  programs  and 
far-flung  Federal  techniques  and  approaches, 
the  President's  Committee  has  produced  a 
Guide  to  Federal  Consumer  Services*  How- 
ever, each  department  continues  to  approach 
consumer  affairs  from  its  own  vantage  point. 
While  attempts  have  been  made  to  coordinate 
these  actlvltlee,  the  lack  of  a  central  celaring 
house  with  full  authority  over  all  programs 
has  hindered  the  efforts. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  prolifera- 
tion of  consumer  legislation  designed  to  aid 
the  consumer,  both  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  While  some  of  the  legislation  has 
beem  properly  motivated,  it  has  not  gone  far 
enough  to  prevent  business  and  financial 
institutions  from  earning  a  living  from  the 
poor.  Existing  laws  need  to  be  more  rigor- 
ously enforced  and  fines  and  penalties 
should  be  increased  to  discourage  violators. 
E.  Federal  TYade  Commission 
TTie  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  Congress  on  September  26, 
1914  (15  use  41,  38  Stat.  717  (as  amended) ) 
to  promote  export  trade  and  to  prevent  un- 
fair methods  of  competition.  The  Commis- 
sion regulates  interstate  commerce,  i.e.  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  in  any  Territory  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such 
Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such 
territory  and  another  state  or  foreign  na- 
tion, or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  State  or  Territory  or  foreign  nation. 
The  Commission's  Reg;ulatory  authority  is, 
therefore,  limited  by  the  enabling  statute. 
WhUe  an  expanded  definition  of  "commerce" 
has  permitted  judicial  regulation,  for  civil 
rights  purpose,  of  hotels,  motels,  restaurants 
and  other  places  of  public  accommodations 
(see  Katzenbach  v.  McClung  379  US  294  13  L 
Ed  2d  290,  85  SCT  377  (1964) .  U.S.  v.  Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  370  US  241,  13  L  Ed  2d  268 
85  SCT  348  (1964),  the  PTC  has  not  seized 
this  tool  as  an  effective  means  of  protecting 
individual  consumers.  The  interstate  nature 
of  the  transportation  of  goods  to  market  for 
consumption,  makes  the  merchants  who 
offer  them  for  sale  susceptible  to  stringent 
regulation  by  the  Commission. 

It  is  evident  by  the  continuing  problem 
of  consumer  exploitation  that  unless  tbe 
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agencies  exert  their  full  authority  in  the 
protection  of  the  consumer,  legislation  will 
be  fruitless.  The  failure  to  exert  such  au- 
thority raises  the  pertinent  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  behavior  of  the  mer- 
chants Is  being  condoned  by  the  failure  of 
administrative  enforcement.  Frequently  an 
agency  may  concur  with  certain  practice  by 
refraining  from  acting. 

F.  Other  Federal  Remedies 

The  Neighborhood  Consumer  Information 
Center  has  InvesUgated  these  Federal  pro- 
grams m  the  hope  of  discovering  those  pro- 
grams which  would  further  our  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  of  eonsiuner  awareness  and 
self-protection.  We  have  found  very  few  pro- 
grams geared  toward  the  needs  of  the  low- 
income  consumer.  Generally,  the  programs  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(U.SD_A.)  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (HEW),  should  be  classed  as  pubUc 
safety  measures. 

These  programs  are  only  in  a  very  broad 
sense  synonymous  with  consumer  education 
and  consumer  self-protection. 

The  Offlce  of  Education  of  HEW  adminis- 
ters through  the  various  state  education  de- 
partments a  grant-in-aid  program  sponsor- 
ing consumer  education  program  which  was 
authorized  by  the  1968  Vocational  Educa- 
tional Amendment.  This  program  has  the 
potential  for  future  development  provided 
local  school  boards  are  encouraged  to  adopt 
comprehensive  curriculum  of  consumer  edu- 
cation. Although  funds  are  limited  for  this 
first  year,  there  are  Indications  that  positive 
State  and  local  responses  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  program. 

Through  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ices of  the  USDA  home  economics  education 
Is  provided  for  homemakers  and  youth.  CJen- 
erally,  the  instruction  centers  on  food  and 
nutrition,  home  management,  family  eco- 
nomics, child  development,  and  parent  edu- 
cation. Local  communities  have  not  taken 
fuU  advantage  of  this  program  because  the 
local  administrating  agency  is  the  local  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  This  agency  has 
not  had  sufflcient  staff,  in  the  past,  to  fully 
operate  the  program. 

Within  HEW,  the  Social  Security  AdmlnU- 
tratlons'  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union  pro- 
vides two  kinds  of  services; 

1.  Information  on  chartering  and  assist- 
ance m  preparing  a  charter  application  for 
Federal  Credit  Unions, 

2.  training  in  credit  unions  and  consumer 
action,  through  Projects  Moneywise,  which 
Is  a  program  designed  for  the  low-income 
consumer.  These  services  are  provided  for 
GEO  Community  Action  Agencies,  Model  Ci- 
ties Neighborhood  residents,  associations  of 
200  or  more  members,  or  employee  groups  of 
100  or  more  members. 

Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  this  program 
has  been  limited  because  there  is  no  local 
mechanism  for  the  implementation  of  the 
programs.  The  Regional  Offices  of  BFCU 
do  not  have  the  staff  capacity  to  actu- 
ally assist  all  the  groups  that  are  request- 
ing technical  assistance.  Therefore,  BFCU 
has  had  to  rely  on  private  organizations 
such  as  C.U.N.AJ.  (Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  International)  for  the 
actual  training  of  resident  groups.  CUNAI 
has  done  a  very  remarkable  job.  However, 
the  demand  still  has  not  been  met.  It  is  truly 
unfortunate  that  the  BFCU  cannot  increase 
its  own  capacity  to  give  technical  assistance. 

Implicitly  within  this  analysis  Is  the  real- 
ization that  Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of 
consumer  affairs  are  presently  limited  and 
that  the  low-income  consumer  especially 
needs  guidance  at  the  local  level.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  thertf"l8  a  dire  need  for 
extension  and  consideration  to  be  given  to 
the  Income  consumer  problem  on  the  federal 
level.  Presently  the  consumer  has  been  en- 
tirely excluded  from  any  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  attribute  this 
factor  to  the  Federal  Oovemment's  failure 
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to  understand  the  nature  of  the  low-income 
consumer.  However,  if  consumer  explolta- 
Uon  is  to  ever  be  eUmlnated  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  both  the  Federal  and  local 
government  wiu  have  to  give  consideration 
to  the  problems. 

//.  Private  remedies 
A.  Better  Busineas  Bureau 

The  Neighborhood  Consumer  Information 
Center  reviewed  the  previous  and  on-going 
efforts  and  actlvlUee  of  other  organizations 
carrying  out  consumer  oriented  programs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Services  available  to  the  consumer  In  gen- 
eral and  the  low-income  consumer  In  partic- 
ular have  been  largely  Informational.  Former 
Senatcw  Paul  Douglass  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "(K)nowledge  Is  the  key  to  the  con- 
sumer problem."*  The  fallacy  of  this  sUte- 
ment  Is  keyed  to  low-income  consumers  who 
are  largely  undereducated,  unfamiliar  with 
business  practices,  and  have  no  understand- 
able yardsUck  with  which  to  measure  the 
cost  of  credit.  Even  when  they  are  common 
prey  for  merchants,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints to  regulatory  and  public  service  orga- 
nizations Is  negUglble  in  comparison  to 
those  from  middle  income  individuals.  Sev- 
eral groups  have  tradiUonallv  sought  to  aid 
the  consumer  by  means  other  than  provid- 
ing information.  This  analysis  was  done  with 
a  view  toward  possible  referrals  and  expan- 
slon  of  such  program  Impact  on  the  low- 
income  consumer  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Better  Busineas  Bureau  (BBB)  is  a 
nationwide  organization  of  Independent 
nonprofit  corporations  organized  m  I9ia 
(1920  in  D.C.).  It  is  financed  by  member- 
ships paid  voluntarily  by  responsible  busi- 
ness and  professional  firms  in  the  commu- 
nity." Local  bureaus  are  affiliated  through 
the  Better  Business  International  and  each 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors.  The  Bet- 
ter Buslneee  Bureau  Is  not  a  government 
agency,  rather,  it  represents  a  means  of  self- 
regulation  by  buslneesmen. 

Better  Business  Bureau  procedure  require 
aggrieved  consumers  to  complain  directly  to 
the  Bureau  in  writing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Bureau's  services.  All  complaints  must 
be  signed.  The  Washington  bureau  han- 
dled some  10,000  complaints  in  1968  There 
is  no  data  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sumer complaints  with  the  resolution 
achieved  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau 

Essentially  it  is  an  attempt  by  merchants 
and  businessmen  to  regulate  themselves 
Businessmen  have  for  years  argued  that  com- 
petition Is  the  best  protector  of  the  con- 
sumer's  Interests  assuming  that  the  market 
place  offers  sufflcient  alternatives  and  that 
the  consumer  knows  how  to  select  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  which  best  meet  his 
needs."  In  the  case  of  low-income  consum- 
ers a  third  assumption  must  be  made.  We 
would  have  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of 
cash  on  hand  for  spending.  Low-Income  con- 
sumers almost  always  "shop  for  credit" 
They  do  not  spend  their  money  in  the  same 
way,  nor  pay  the  same  prices,  nor  receive 
the  same  quality  of  merchandise  for  similar 
amounts  spent  by  middle  Income  consumers 
see  generaUy  Note,  Consumer  Legislation 
and  the  Poor,  76,  Yale  LJ.  745  (1967).'«  In 
recent  years  the  number  of  consumer  aid 
organizations  has  risen  sharply.  Although 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to  busi- 
ness and  governmental  organizations,  busl- 
nesees'  performance  has  not  been  adequate." 

The  increasing  governmental  interest  in 
this  area  was  precipitated  by  the  faUure  of 
busftiess  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  would  have  obviated  the  need  for  fed- 
eral intervention.  While  the  Bureau  s  name 
Is  well-known  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
aggrieved  ghetto  shoppers,"  It  does  not  en- 
gage In  litigation  and  generally  is  unable 
to  offer  much  aid."  Despite  the  demonstrated 
IneffectiveneM  of  the  Bureau  in  dealing  with 
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dlahoDMt  merchants,  tb«  federal  government 
oontlnnea  to  urge  the  consumer  to  go  to  the 
Bureau  for  relief,  before  seeking  govern- 
ment help"  (see  generally  Fight  Back:  The 
Ungentle  Art  o/   Self -Defense    (undated)). 

The  success  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
ti  neeenarlly  limited  by  Its  nature  and  struc- 
ture. The  ethical  businessmen  become  mem- 
bers, because  of  their  concern  about  con- 
sumer protection.  The  crooks  and  "fly-by- 
nlght"  operators  are  the  non-monber  of- 
fenders who  dupe  their  customers  and  van- 
ish. The  lack  of  enforcement  procedure.  I.e., 
no  litigation  proced\ire,  economic  sanction, 
etc.,  limit  the  chance  of  success  against  a 
fellow  merchant  who  knows  the  Bureau's 
limited  power. 

The  Better  Business  B\u«au  has  iMX>ven 
to  be  an  Ineffective  mechanism  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  low-income  cons\imer.  This 
is  attributed  to  several  factors.  First,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  failure  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  low-Income  consume 
er's  problem.  Secondly,  the  lack  of  high  risk 
merchant  membership  within  their  organiza- 
tion. Third,  Its  failure  to  take  constructive 
efforts  to  Include  the  low-Income  consumers 
within  Its  clientele.  Fourth,  its  failure  to  go 
behind  the  commercial  transaction  and  de- 
termine- what  representation  was  used  In 
eensujBmatlng  the  agreement.  Finally,  the 
failure  of  its  members  to  be  concerned  about 
ass\irlng  the  low-income  consvuner  equal 
representation  within  the  economic  system. 

For  many  merchants  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  represents  an  escape  mechanism.  It 
is  bis  appeasement  to  the  consumer  for  his 
failure  to  behave  Justly.  Merchants,  when 
confronted  by  a  complaint  investigator,  have 
Informed  him  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  tmd  alleged  that  his 
reputation  with  such  organization  is  fav- 
orable. They  generally  use  this  mechanism 
In  hope  of  avoiding  excess  pressure  on  the 
complaint  that  we  are  pursuing.  However, 
these  criticisms  should  not  be  read  as  in- 
dicating non-feasance  or  non-production  in 
its  results."  The  Bxireau  has  been  of  inval- 
uable assistance  In  protecting  the  middle- 
income  consumer,  but  it  has  served  as  a 
protective  shield  which  kept  the  supposedly 
ethical  merchant  from  addressing  himself 
to  the  problems  of  the  low-Income  consumer. 

B.  Legal  Services 
Aggrieved  consumers  are  txirnlng  more 
find  more  to  the  several  legal  aid  societies  for 
assistance.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Program  has 
played  an  important  role  in  equalizing  the 
Inequalities  of  poet  sale  legal  conflicts  be- 
tween the  merchant  and  consumer. 

Generally  speaking,  outmoded  laws  have 
presented  barriers  to  the  low-Income  con- 
sumer vindicating  his  rights.  Reform  has 
been  slow  to  come.  The  success  of  all  manner 
of  schemes  and  chicanery  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  swindler's  assurance  of  easily 

^collecting  the  debt  through  legal  channels. 

'Not,Btuprl8lngly,  the  use  of  garnishment  as 
a  weapon  to  extort  the  poor  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  among  predatory  merchants.  Ex- 
aminations of  court  records  In  many  cities 
indicate  that  both  dealers  and  finance  com- 
panies form  "garnishment  rings"  which  op- 
erate exclusively  in  the  ghetto.  An  eyeglass 
merchant  in  the  District  of  Columbia  filed 
411  garnishment  cases  between  January  1. 
1966  and  February  8,  1967.  The  District's 
largest  department  store  filed  only  317  cases 
during  the  same  period. 

Where  the  low-income  consumer  is  the 
iwtentlal  plaintiff.  It  la  most  unlikely  that 
suit  will  even  be  brought.  Many  low-Income 
consimiera  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
either  legal  aid  or  the  small  claims  court 
and  simply  do  not  think  in  terms  of  In- 
voking legal  processes  on  their  side.'*  Where 
the  low-lnc(xne  consimier  is  sufficiently  Irate 
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to  take  action,  he  is  likely  to  stop  payment 
as  a  form  of  pressure  aa  or  retaliation 
against  the  merchant — and  usually  Just 
worsen  his  own  position  thereby.'*  For  those 
few  who  do  attempt  to  Invoke  legal  j^'oceeses 
the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  are 
substantial:  (1)  The  merchant  may  have 
gone  out  of  business  (and  re-entered  imdw 
a  new  name) .»  (2)  Legal  aid  societies  may  be 
reluctant  to  help  because  they  do  not  in 
general  take  plaintiff  cases.  (3)  Private  attor- 
neys' fees  would  often  be  so  high  as  to  eat 
up  any  possible  gain."' (4)  Alleged  warranties 
may  not  have  been  In  writing.  (6)  Frequently 
written  documents  will  have  been  lost." 

When  merchants  of  finance  companies 
wish  to  sue,  rather  than  Invoke  extra-legal 
pressures.**  the  situation  is  very  different; 
for  them  the  legal  process  Is  a  broad  and 
easy  road  to  garnishment.  Merchant-initiated 
suits  virtually  never  come  to  trial;  the  over- 
whelming majority — 97  per  cent  In  the  case 
of  Harlem  merchants  ^ — end  In  default  Judg- 
ments because  the  defendant  never  answers 
the  summons  or  complaint.  In  most  cases — 
legal  aid  attorneys  estimate  75  per  cent** — 
this  is  because  the  defendant  never  received 
the  sunmions.  The  common  procedure  has 
c(Mne  to  be  known  as  "sewer  service". »« 

The  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Program 
has  taken  most  constructive  steps  In  the  field 
of  consumer  problems.  However,  It  is  limited 
by  a  overburden  case  load  and  a  lack  of 
Ekdequate  personnel. 

C.  United  Planning  Organization 

The  United  Planning  Organization  (U.P.O) 
the  umbrella-type  anti-poverty  agency  has 
assumed  administrative  and  coordlnatlve 
responsibility  for  much  of  the  consumer 
oriented  work  being  done  In  the  District. 
UPO  has  ten  Neighborhood  Development 
Centers  providing  the  following  consiuner 
services : 

1.  Credit  Unions.  2.  Consumers  Action  and 
Eiducation. 

These  centers  have  had  their  largest  meas- 
ure of  success  with  establishing  community- 
based  credit  in  actual  buying  and  lending 
experiences.  Much  more  importantly,  how- 
ever, are  the  establishment  of  credit  for  the 
borrower,  and  the  development  of  good  credit 
habits  In  the  borrower. 

Several  consiimer  cooperatives  and  buying 
clubs  begun  recently  with  the  assistance  of 
several  co-ganlzatlons.  The  Central  Cardozo 
Community  Development  and  Services,  Inc. 
presently  operates  two  shopper  coops  owned 
by  its  members.'^  An  Urban  League  spon- 
sored coop  grew  up  from  a  buying  club. 
Other  cooperatives  have  been  assisted  by  lo- 
cal chain  stores  **  and  by  Oreenbelt  Consum- 
ers Cooperatives. 

UPO  recently  initiated  a  "limited  credit" 
program  with  Kann's  Department  Store  to 
facilitate  credit  purchasing  by  low -income 
persons.  The  program  provides  a  practical 
education  for  the  consimier  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  buying  on  credit.  Other  de- 
partment stores  plan  to  Join  the  $60  credit 
club,  when  a  group  of  Northeast  residents 
complete  a  formal  consumer  education  pro- 
gram. Field  trips  to  supermarkets  are  also 
being  utilized  as  a  latx>ratory  educational 
tool.  These  approaches  cannot  be  evaluated 
as  they  are  pilot  programs  in  the  Washington 
area. 

SECTION     n A    DEMONSTHATION    IN    CONSUKBI 

PEOTECnON 

Low-income  clientele  are  not  receptive  to 
visiting  offices  and  explaining  their  problems 
unless  an  injury  has  occurred.  In  the  low- 
Income  consiuner  market,  consumer  exploi- 
tation is  not  considered  as  a  problem,  but 
a  way  of  life.  Many  of  these  people  have 
resigned  themselves  to  the  position  that  they 
do  not  have  good  credit,  they  cannot  obtain 
credit  therefore,  they  must  continue  to  se- 
cure their  necessities  from  the  high  risk 
merchant. 

A  lack  of  positive  alternatives  and  strict 
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enforcement  of  the  limited  legislation  that 
has  been  promulgated  in  the  Interest  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumers  has  reinforced  the  low- 
inoome  consumers'  frustration  and  disgust, 
llierefore,  the  first  requlrraient  of  any  con- 
sumer organization  attonptlng  to  solve  the 
low-Income  consumers'  problem  is  to  sectire 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  Its  clientele. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  move  fast.  D.  C.  residents,  until 
very  recently,  had  no  organizations,  adequate- 
ly designed  to  relieve  their  problems,  and  they 
could  not  rely  on  governmental  promises. 
They  were  disenchanted  with  the  Inadequate 
remedies  existing  to  redress  the  obvious 
wrongs  and  were,  therefore,  alienated  from 
most  groups  offering  services  to  them. 

NCIC's  initial  thrust  was  based  upon  the 
establishment  of  rapport  with  the  commu- 
nity. By  establishing  its  offices  within  the 
neighborhood,  by  employing  students  who 
lived  in  and  who  were  familiar  with  some 
of  its  problems,  NCIC  crossed  the  first  bar- 
rier— lack  of  communication.  However,  NCIC 
felt  that  the  only  way  It  could  ascertain  In- 
fonnation  and  protect  the  residents  was  by 
deploying  its  staff  In  the  community  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

The  first  three  months  of  operation  were 
spent  eliciting  specific  information  through 
a  series  of  questionnaires  and  pricing  surveys. 
The  residents  were  responsive  to  lx)th  tech- 
nical and  personal  questions,  but  were  dis- 
turbed at  the  fact  that  they  were  constantly 
being  questioned  but  seldom  helped. 

The  staff  did  encounter  difficulties  in  en- 
tering the  residents'  premises.  However,  upon 
explaining  the  ramification  of  the  question- 
naires, the  residents  proved  to  be  quite  co- 
operative. Often  the  conversation  led  to  the 
resident's  personal  problems.  Upon  eliciting 
such  complaints  the  staff  representative  re- 
ported the  Incident  to  the  office  and  an  in- 
vestigation was  initiated.  These  negotiations 
opened  lines  of  communication  between  the 
residents  and  NCIC. 

The  questonnalres  proved  to  be  an  effec- 
tive method  of  getting  into  the  oommunity 
and  learning  its  problems,  but  as  a  statistical 
tool  it  was  ineffective.  This  factor  must  be 
attributed  to  the  continuing  series  of  ques- 
tionnaires and  studies  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  northwest  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  one  resident  stated  "I  am  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  an  overworked  pig,  but 
no  one  is  helping  me." 

One  of  the  most  widespread  revelations  In 
this  analysis  was  that  residents  knew  well 
the  methods  which  high  risk  merchants  em- 
ploy, but  failed  to  react  to  them.  This  factor 
Is  better  understood  by  looking  at  the  origin 
and  financial  status  of  the  low-lnoMne  con- 
siuner. The  majority  of  these  individuals 
were  welfare  recipients,  members  of  families 
with  three  or  more  children  living  on  Income 
of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  or  three 
hiindred-flfty  dollars  ($350.00)  a  month,  who 
had  arrived  on  the  urban  scene  from  south- 
em  rural  communities.  As  a  result  of  their 
background,  they  are  constantly  faced  with 
problems  ranging  from  lack  of  income  to  a 
retail  sales  system  designed  to  produce  in- 
come at  the  expense  of  those  who  need  it 
most  but  can  least  afford  it. 

Their  need  for  the  basic  staples,  food, 
clothing,  and  furniture  has  forced  them  Into 
the  only  available  market.  With  a  poverty 
level  Income  and  little  or  no  credit  the  low- 
Income  consumer  must  satisfy  his  needs  from 
the  high  risk  merchants.  Generally,  the 
resident  knows  that  as  a  consumer  he  has 
the  right  to  buy  merchantable  goods,  or  that 
his  purchasing  agreement  is  an  open-ended 
contract  that  will  result  In  the  repossession 
of  all  Items  upon  his  default.  Despite  this 
knowledge  they  have  no  available  market  or 
remedies,  so  they  must  obtain  their  neces- 
sities from  merchants  who  will  extend  them 
credit  regardless  of  their  financial  status. 
Because  this  Is  their  only  source  of  credit. 
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many  residents  protect  them  by  refusing  to 
prosecute  them  or  ocxnplain. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  mechanlam  that 
would  enforce  consumer  rights  had  to  be 
constructed.  NCIC.  realizing  these  problems 
designed  a  mechanism  to  apply  direct  pres- 
sure to  the  unscrupulous  merchants  as  a 
short-range  remedy,  and  to  purarue  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  market  as  an  alternative 
or  long-range  remedy. 

To  accomplish  the  above  obJecUvee,  the 
Neighborhood  Consumer  Information  Center 
divided  itself  into  three  specialized  depart- 
ments: The  Field  Department,  responsible 
for  acquiring  information  and  admlnl»terlng 
the  remedy;  the  Research  Department,  re- 
sponsible for  evaluating  the  available  rem- 
edies and  discovering  the  solution  to  the 
problems;  and  the  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment, responsible  for  community  awareness. 
/.  Field  department 

The  Field  Department  foimd  it  Impossible 
to  operate  without  further  division  and  spe- 
cialization. As  a  result  it  established  three 
subdivisions  specializing  in  the  acquisition 
of  information  for  the  administration  of 
short-range  and  long  range  remedies.  These 
divisions  were  the  Complaint  Division,  which 
handles  all  consiuner  complaints  from  the 
community;  the  Store  Investigation  Divi- 
sion, which  elicits  first  hand  evidence  on 
the  merchants'  practices,  and  the  Eklucation 
Division,  which  Is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  in  consumer  ed- 
ucation classes. 

A.  Consumer  Complaints  Division 
The  Complaint  Division  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Immediate  relief.  This 
division  is  composed  of  second  and  third 
year  law  school  students  who  atten^t  to 
negotiate  a  remedy  between  buyer  and  seller. 
These  complaints  usually  fall  Into  four 
classifications:  fraud,  warranties,  credit 
practices,  and  repairs.  The  fraud  classlflca- 
tlon  Includes  all  transactions  originating  as 
a  result  of  misrepresentation,  unconscion- 
able clauses,  used  or  damaged  goods  (lack  of 
consideration),  and  assignment  of  the  pur- 
chase contracts  to  finance  companies  with- 
out apprising  the  consumer.  Misrepresenta- 
tion Includes  the  majority  of  the  sales  ap- 
proaches such  as  "bait  and  switch,  referral 
schemes,  and  free  offers." 

Warranties  usually  involve  a  breach  by  the 
seller.  In  considering  express  warranties,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  any  positive  affirma- 
tion or  representation  as  to  the  character, 
quality,  or  condition  of  an  Item  sold  when 
understood  and  relied  upon  as  such  by  the 
consumer.  The  major  thrust  Is  upon  the  Im- 
plied warranties.  With  regard  to  implied 
warranties  of  title,  the  primary  thrust  is 
upon  contracts  with  a  supposed  disclaimers. 
Generally,  the  implied  warranty  of  mer- 
chantability is  breached  by  merchants  who 
do  not  sell  Items  that  are  of  "fair  average" 
quality  or  fit  for  the  ordinary  purposes  for 
which  such  goods  are  used.  A  majority  of 
the  high  risk  merchants  sell  commodities 
to  the  consiuner  knowing  the  purpose  for 
which  the  commodity  is  purchased,  but  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  implied  warranty 
of  fitness  for  the  purpose. 

Credit  complaints  include  such  Items  as 
incorrect  billing  on  accounts,  unjustified 
rejection  of  credit  requests,  and  consistent 
harassment  by  collection  agencies.  This  clas- 
sification also  Includes  the  practice  of  assess- 
ing "late  charges"  on  a  buyer  who  does  not 
make  his  payments  on  time,  usually  result- 
ing in  great  hardship  for  low-income  con- 
sumer. When  a  purchase  Is  made  at  a  store 
or  through  a  dealer,  the  consumer,  In  good 
faith,  agrees  to  pay  out  the  bill  "on  time." 
When  financial  trouble  arises  and  the  pay- 
ments cannot  be  made  on  time,  the  practice 
of  charging  the  consimier  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  legal  Interest  rate  puts  the 
consumer  deeper  into  the  hole.  When  a  con- 
sumer's payment  is  late  for  one  month,  not 
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only  is  an  exorbitant  late  charge  assessed 
against  him,  but  unless  he  makes  two  pay- 
ments the  following  month,  his  next  pay- 
ment Is  then  automatically  late  every 
month  for  the  entire  period  of  the  contract. 
Close  scrutiny  is  given  to  repossession  and 
garnishment  practices  under  this  classifl- 
catlon. 

Repairs  and  services  comprise  the  final 
categiory.  It  Includes  an  evaluation  of  all 
repair  practices.  Often  the  repairmen  re- 
move the  appliance  from  the  premises,  clean 
the  defective  part  and  return  it  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  they  do  not  clean  the  defective 
part,  they  replace  it  with  a  used  part  and 
charge  the  consumer  the  price  of  the  new 
part  plus  labor.  Services  Include  dry  cleaners 
who  take  clothes  on  a  bailment  basis,  mis- 
place them,  and  refuse  to  compensate  the 
consumer  for  loss  of  the  items  misplaced. 

This  process  begins  with  a  telephone  call 
from  a  complainant.  A  secretary  writes  down 
basic  Information,  e.g.,  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  the  complainant.  This 
information  is  placed  in  the  new  case  file. 
That  afternoon,  the  complainant  is  called  by 
a  Bcreener,  and  initial  facte  are  written  down 
on  a  complainant  data  sheet.  The  screener 
informs  the  complainant  of  his  rights,  the 
legal  ramifications  of  the  transaction,  the 
possibilities  of  success,  and  NCIC's  limita- 
tions. The  screener  makes  an  appointment 
with  the  complainant,  and  twenty-four  to 
thirty  hours  after  a  complaint  is  received  a 
member  of  the  complaint  division  visits  the 
complainants'  home  or  goes  to  his  place  of 
employment  to  evaluate  evidence  such  as  the 
item  Itself,  the  contract,  a  receipt,  etc. 

After  eliciting  information  and  evaluating 
the  evidence,  the  investigator  forwards  to  the 
merchant  a  letter  with  the  alleged  facts  ob- 
tained from  the  complainant,  the  legal  rami- 
fication, and  recommendation  for  disposi- 
tion of  the  problem.  A  carbon  copy  of  this 
letter  and  all  subsequent  correspondence  is 
forwarded  to  the  complainant.  A  memoranda 
Is  also  submitted  to  the  Store  Investigation 
division  requesting  an  analysis  of  the  mer- 
chants' practices. 

Because  NCIC  is  limited  to  negotiation 
and  cannot  litigate  cases,  it  has  established 
a  mechanism  referral  of  cases  to  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  with  questions  on  legal 
technicalities  being  researched  by  NCIC.  After 
the  Investigator  has  exhausted  all  means  of 
obtaining  a  remedy,  the  case  is  transferred  to 
Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Project.  If  the 
client  Is  above  the  salary  ceiling  of  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Project,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  a  private  attorney.  NCIC  has  two 
Investigators  that  are  liaison  between  all 
nine  NLSP  Offices.  In  each  NLSP  office  one 
lawyer  is  an  NCIC  contact.  The  investigator 
responsible  for  the  transfen  will  reduce  the 
case  to  a  legal  memorandum. 

This  memorandum  accompanied  by  what- 
ever evidence  Is  available  is  submitted  to  the 
liaison  In  NLSP  office.  The  second  liaison  In- 
vestigator is  primarily  responsible  for  ex- 
pediting resolution  of  the  case.  All  cases  that 
are  transferred  from  NCIC  are  given  to  the 
one  liaison  in  each  NLSP  branch  office.  As 
of  this  report  we  have  had  to  refer  only  three 
cases  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty. 

Many  of  the  complaints  that  NCIC  received 
are  referrals  from  agencies  and  community 
organizations.  Past  complainants  who  were 
satisfied  with  NCIC  services  refer  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
sumer complaint  department  has  attempted 
to  keep  the  disposition  of  any  case  within 
a  one  month  period.  Seventy  percent  of  our 
cases  have  been  closed  on  this  time  schedule. 
When  the  case  is  closed  a  letter  is  sent  to 
the  consumer  expressing  ^CIC's  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  to  serve  him,  and  recom- 
mending that  should  he  need  further  assist- 
ance not  to  hesitate  to  call  (See  Appendix 
A). 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Investigator's  visiting  the  con- 
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sumer.  This  approach  allows  the  Investigator 
to  determine  the  financial  and  domestic 
status  of  the  complainant,  and  to  reassure 
him  of  our  concern  for  the  resolution  of  his 
problem. 

The  complainant  Is  generally  not  embar- 
rassed to  discuss  his  problem  at  home.  Ha 
is  reassured  and  does  everything  possible  to 
be  of  assistance.  It  is  generally  advisable 
not  to  probe  into  the  family  background 
and  salary.  Consumers  on  the  whole  are 
especially  suspicious  of  organizations  pur- 
porting to  help  them  if  the  organization 
attempts  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
social  or  financial  status.  However,  when 
consumers  call  (on  their  own)  this  suspicion 
is  usually  minimized. 

A  personal  letter  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  effective  mechanism  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  complaint.  The  personal  letter  gives 
the  merchant  and  the  consumer  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  case  is  being  handled  p>erson- 
ally  by  the  Investigator,  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  compose  a  letter  appropriate  for  the 
given  facts.  The  Investigator  is  not  restricted 
to  a  set  of  chosen  words.  This  approach  has 
proven  to  be  effective  in  increasing  the  resi- 
dent's confidence. 

When  negotiating  a  complaint  the  mer- 
chant U  never  apprised  that  the  investigator 
is  a  law  student.  This  gives  the  Investigator 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  analyze  the 
transaction  in  light  of  the  law  and  to  react 
to  the  merchant's  allegation  with  a  degree 
of  sophistication  that  is  respected.  The  legal 
background  has  also  proven  to  be  an  asset 
in  the  drafting  of  letters. 

B.  Store  Investigation  Division 
Pending  the  response  of  the  merehant,  a 
memorandum  is  submitted  to  the  Store  In- 
vestigation Division  requesting  an  analysis 
of  the  merchant's  practices.  The  primary 
objective  of  this  division  is  to  obtain  data 
relating  to  sale,  credit,  financing,  rep>o6ses- 
sion.  and  g^amishment  practices,  and  any 
other  practices  that  might  be  employed  by 
the  merchant.  Store  investigatora  acquire 
data  by  visiting  stores  as  a  customer  and, 
perhaps,  purchasing  an  item.  Subsequent 
to  his  visit,  the  store  investigator  indicates 
his  findings  in  a  report  and  submits  It  to 
the  division  chairman. 

From  the  moment  the  Investigator  enters 
the  door  he  Is  concerned  with  the  conditlone 
of  the  premises.  Is  it  dark,  dim.  or  well 
lighted?  Do  all  items  have  prices  marked  and 
in  an  obvious  place  or  does  this  information 
have  to  be  acquired  from  the  salesman?  Does 
the  nalwtman  apply  excessive  pressure  or  is 
he  casual?  Does  Uie  salesman  Intimluee 
credit  as  a  means  of  transacting  the  sale, 
and  if  BO,  what  are  the  items?  WiU  they  al- 
low a  customer  to  scrutinize  a  contract  be- 
fore It  is  signed?  Is  the  reaction  to  a  white 
customer  the  same  as  to  a  black  customer? 
The  findings  collected  by  the  investigators 
have  proven  to  be  inconsistent  with  those  an- 
swers communicated  by  the  store  officials. 
For  example,  a  Northwest  clothing  store 
salesman  told  a  consumer  investigator  that 
one  does  have  to  have  established  credit  Is 
order  to  qualify  for  the  store's  general  credit 
plan.  Exactly  two  weeks  later  the  sales  man- 
ager of  the  store  said  one  does  not  need  es- 
tablished credit.  He  also  stated  that  name- 
brand  merchandise  was  sold  at  his  store. 
This  statement  was  contrary  to  the  oon- 
sumer-inveatigator  findings.  In  a  personal 
interview  with  the  credit  manager  of  an- 
other store  the  investigator  was  told  that 
only  name-brand  merchandise  was  available 
at  the  store.  The  following  day  three  Investl- 
gators  proved  this  statement  to  be  invalid. 
Another  store  «ift.i«Mtma.T^  told  one  investiga- 
tor, who  was  posing  as  a  consumer,  that  be 
would  need  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price  In  order  to  get  an  item  on  credit. 
In  a  telephone  interview  a  store  official  stated 
that  there  was  no  such  requirement.  At  a 
number  of  stores,  salesmen  and  store  officials 
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mlarepreMnt  tlie  faots  and  make  erroneouB 
statements  concerning  the  produote  they  sell. 
They  do  this  under  the  correct  assiunptlon 
that  most  of  their  customers  are  people  of 
very  limited  education  and  means,  and  will 
therefore,  accept  at  face  value  anything  that 
is  said. 

Most  of  the  white  salesmen  seem  reluctant 
to  talk  with  Black  Investigators.  They  exhibit 
complete  Indifference  in  making  a  sale.  For 
Instance,  the  consumer  generally  must  ask 
questions  about  the  Items  rather  than  being 
Informed  about  the  product.  Its  features  and 
so  forth.  This  reluctance  was  explained  by 
one  merchant  who  stated  that  sales  are  made 
at  consumer's  hcxne.  This  statement  was  re- 
inforced by  another  merchant  who  had  his 
premises  locked  and  stated  that  his  sales 
were  made  In  the  buyer's  home.  TTils  store's 
llghta  were  very  dim  and  price  tags  were  not 
visible.  If  you  requested  an  Item,  the  sales- 
man would  have  to  go  to  the  back  room  be- 
fore he  could  present  It. 

Black  salesmen  are  more  receptive  than 
white;  they  show  greater  concern  about  sell- 
ing an  Item.  There  are  some  Black  salesmen 
who  act  totally  Indifferent  about  making  a 
sale.  Perhaps  these  salesmen  are  not  on  a 
commission  basis. 
-  In.  determining  whether  or  not  an  Item  Is 
-overprtced,  an  Investigator  takes  Into  con- 
sideration Its  quality  and  Its  price  at  other 
stores.  This  comparison  Is  based  upon  similar 
stores  within  and  outside  a  given  location. 

The  store  Investigation  division  takes  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  responses 
given  by  the  store  official  are  naturally  going 
to  be  slanted.  However,  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  the  merchants  prefer  not  to  contest  the  al- 
leged InvaUdlty  of  their  own  contracts.  Gen- 
erally, when  the  merchant  Is  confronted  with 
documented  evidence  of  his  own  practices,  he 
chooses  to  settle  the  matter  In  private. 

C.  Education  Division 
To  eliminate  these  problems  NCIC  designed 
a  comprehensive  and  familiar  consumer  edu- 
cation program.  This  program  Is  administered 
by  the  Education  Division.  Its  primary  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  solicitation  and  Instruction 
of  consumer  education  classes  within  the 
community.  Such  responsibility  Includes  ap- 
prising the  consumer  of  the  problems  that 
exist  within  his  community  and  proposing 
possible  mnedles  or  alternatives  to  these 
problems. 

Pursuant  to  NCIC's  philosophy  this  divi- 
sion also  concentrates  its  efforts  In  the  low- 
income  community.  This  division's  services 
are  generally  rendered  through  established 
community  organizations.  Here  the  emphasis 
Is  placed  upon  supplementing  the  services 
rendered  by  other  organizations.  However, 
where  there  is  a  collective  group  of  four  or 
more  consxmiers  that  desire  consumer  educa- 
tion classes,  an  Instructor  Is  provided. 

The  Education  Division  Is  composed  of  law 
students  whose  previous  experiences  were  In 
the  fleld  of  education.  The  majority  have 
bad  four  to  five  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence. Each  member  of  this  staff  is  required 
to  read  the  "Consumer  Protection"  sectloci 
of  the  "O.E.O.  Poverty  Law  Reporter"  and 
"Financial  Oounaellng"  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Credit  Unions.  Members  serve  a  two 
week  tenure  on  the  complaint  staff.  This 
process  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  in- 
structor knows  the  status  of  consumer  laws 
and  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Subsequent 
to  the  orientation,  the  Instructor  la  assigned 
a  section  of  the  District  of  Oolimibia. 

OriglnaUy,  the  Education  Division  had  a 
two-pronged  thrust.  These  were  collective 
counseling  and  individual  counseling.  In  the 
collective  process  the  Instructor  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  solicitation  and  development  of 
consumer  education  classes.  These  classes 
are  recruited  from  community  establish- 
m«nts,  such  as  schools,  churches,  welfare 
organizations,  block  clube,  etc.  The  Instruc- 
tors are  responsible  for  contacting  the  orga- 
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nlzatlons,  informing  them  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  claaeee,  and  arrang- 
ing time,  place  and  curriculum. 

Generally,  the  cl nance  are  on  a  continuing 
basis.  However,  If  there  Is  an  organization 
that  destree  a  specific  course,  the  Instructor 
will  design  a  curriculum  that  will  meet  the 
community's  needs. 

The  basic  problem  In  the  area  of  class 
soUcltatloii  is  that  many  organizations  em- 
ploy such  elaborate  procedure  to  approve 
a  program,  that  It  .takes  between  two  and 
three  weeks  (a  conservative  estimate)  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  program  has 
been  approved.  Generally,  such  solicitation 
requires  forwarding  an  Initial  proposal  to 
the  organization  explaining  who  you  are, 
what  you  desire  to  do,  what  assistance  is 
needed  from  the  organization,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived.  This  memoranda  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  personal  Interview  to  explain 
the  ramifications  of  the  program.  The  Inter- 
viewee usually  approves  of  the  program  but 
it  is  subject  to  ratification  of  a  committee  or, 
in  case  of  a  church,  the  congregation.  If  it  is 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  congrega- 
tion it  may  necessitate  the  Instructor  speak- 
ing at  the  church  or  polling  the  members 
to  discover  their  Interest.  Subsequent  to  the 
endorsement  of  the  congregation,  instruc- 
tors must  arrange  a  time  that  is  convenient 
for  themselves  and  for  the  congregation.  The 
negotiation  involves  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
eral curriculum  that  will  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  congregation.  Sometimes  the  curriculum 
of  these  classes  are  geared  to  supplement  a 
consumer  education  course  that  is  already 
being  taught.  Such  classes  generally  deal 
with  home  economics  and  budget  planning 
as  opposed  to  an  overview  of  all  consumer 
credit.  These  supplemental  classes  usually 
cover  finance  charge  v.  interest  charges  or 
the  regulations  governing  garnishments  and 
repoGsesslons. 

It  must  be  noted,  at  this  point,  that  con- 
tact work  of  this  nature  Is  necessarily  time 
consuming.  However,  If  consumer  education 
classes  are  to  be  effective,  it  Is  necessary  to 
secure  the  Interest  of  the  consumer.  Often 
this  means  selling  the  program  to  the  con- 
sumer. After  you  have  sold  the  program,  it  is 
necessary   to   get   the   consumer,    esp>eclally 
low-Income  consumers.  Involved.  This  initial 
Involvement  can  only  be  secured  If  you  have 
an  active  group  or  If  you  are  aware  of  the 
class's  specific  Interest.  The  Instructor  gen- 
erally attempts  to  center  the  first  two  or 
three  sessions  around  the  class's  expressed 
interest   or  the  pertinent  problems  within 
that  community.  When  the  Instructor  secures 
classroom  participation,   the  attendance  in 
his   class  increases.   Generally,   in  churches, 
and  especially  those  attended  by  low-Income 
consumers,   your  first  class  will  consist  of 
one  or  two  consumers.  The  best  remedy  for 
this  problem  is  to  conduct  a  class  on  a  com- 
mon practice  which  may  have  effected  them. 
When  they  begin  to  discuss  the  practices  in 
terms  of  their  personal  knowledge,  ask  them 
for  their  solution.  This  technique  insures  In- 
creased   attendance    and   the   constant   In- 
quiry to  the  solution  of  consumer  problems. 
Two  classes  are  taught  at  the  People's  In- 
volvement  Corporation,   at  Florida  Avenue 
and  Seventh  Street,  N.W.  These  classes  have 
averaged  thirty  pupils  per  week.  The  pupils 
involved   are   community   aides  who  spend 
their  time  vlslUng  families  in  the  Shaw  area. 
Their  duties  Include  helping  the  residents 
define,  express,   and  clarify  their  economic 
problems.    Their    "pupils"    are,     therefore, 
adults    with   a   wide   range    of   educational 
and    employment    experience.    Interestingly 
enough,    some    of    these    adult  community 
aides  have  personally  experienced  difficulty 
In    obtaining    credit,   whUe   others   in   this 
group  have  had  problems  In  submitting  a 
budget  that  would  satisfy  the  Department 
of   Welfare,   for   public   assistance.   Accord- 
ingly, the  classes  have  been  quite  lively,  and 
the  aides  have  responded  to  the  claaeee  in  a 
positive  manner. 
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These  classes  have  covered  different  aspects 
of  credit,  as  it  pertains  to  the  consumer. 
Basic  classifications  covered  included  the 
question  of  why  one  should  or  should  not 
buy  on  credit,  bow  much  does  credit  cost, 
how  can  one  qualify  for  credit,  and  how  can 
a  person  prevent  a  bad  credit  rating  when 
he  Is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  on  time.  Sub- 
sequent classes  covered  such  realistic  situa- 
tions as  what  to  do  when  a  company  desig- 
nates a  person  as  a  credit  risk,  when  such 
person  has,  in  fact,  paid  the  company;  what 
to  do  when  a  door-to-door  salesman  asks  the 
person  to  sign  a  receipt,  when  such  "re- 
ceipt" is  really  a  contract.  What  to  do  when 
a  person  owes  a  debt  to  a  company,  but  the 
company  subsequently  goes  out  of  business, 
and  such  person  Is  confronted  by  a  "strange" 
creditor  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and 
what  to  do  when  a  person  thought  he  was 
purchasing  a  new  item,  but  It  subsequently 
develops  that  the  merchandise  was  second 
hand. 

The  class  discussions  revolved  around  the 
importance  of  proper  investigation  before 
purchasing  an  item,  and  the  Importance  of 
comparative  shopping  In  the  high  risk  mar- 
ket for  both  the  item  and  credit.  The  in- 
structors' evaluation  of  the  classes  is  that 
all  pupils  are  highly  motivated,  and  that 
class  participation  is  at  a  high  level.  The 
reason  attributed  to  this  pupil  participation 
is  that  the  pupils  are  strongly  involved  In 
community  affairs  and  are  Interested  in  help- 
ing others  in  the  Black  community. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  class  presenta- 
tions has  employed  the  lecture  method,  how- 
ever, class  participation  is  encouraged.  Such 
encouragement  has  manifested  Itself  in  ex- 
change of  comments  between  the  members 
of  the  class  and  the  Instructor.  This  dialogue 
usually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  lecture, 
however,  and  has  not  always  been  in  direct 
response  to  the  lecture.  The  usual  form  of 
questions  has  been  characterized  In  the  form 
of  what  happened  to  some  particular  third 
person  in  a  particular  transaction.  The  in- 
structors feel  that  even  though  the  students 
asking  the  questions  refer  to  a  consumer  in 
the  third  person,  they  are  actually  referring 
to  themselves,  or  some  person  in  an  Imme- 
diate relationship  to  them.  In  addition,  it 
must  be  stated  that  even  though  these  ques- 
tions do  not  refer  directly  to  the  lecture, 
they  frequently  have  a  collateral  connection 
to  the  lecture. 

The  lecture  method  has  been  Justlfled,  as 
opposed  to  other  methods  on  the  grounds 
that  It  is  more  expedient  In  giving  essential 
information  in  short  periods  of  time.  How- 
ever, films  have  been  used  on  occasion  to 
reinforce  certain  points  that  were  brought 
out  In  prior  lectures.  In  addition,  certain  stu- 
dents have  expressed  their  preference  of  the 
lecture  method  as  opposed  to  other  methods 
of  class  presentations.  They  have  felt  more 
at  ease  with  the  lecture  method  In  that  they 
would  not  be  "foroed"  to  speak  before  the 
body  when  they  did  not  wish  to  speak.  As  a 
result,  the  responses  from  the  students  have 
been  more  spontaneous  and  candid,  than  If 
they  were  "foroed"  to  Involuntarily  contrib- 
ute to  the  class  presentation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  very  few 
materials  are  necessary  for  an  effective  and 
meaningful  program.  The  only  materials 
used  besides  the  lecture  method  were  various 
films,  and  these  were  only  used  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  the  lecture.  The  real  key 
to  a  meaningful  program  lies  In  having  a 
flexible  staff.  We  attribute  this  factor  to  the 
background  of  the  instructors,  not  only  their 
legal  and  undergraduate  experiences,  but 
their  ability  to  live  within  the  community 
and  to  experience  or  be  familiar  with  its 
problems.  Our  research  has  proven  that  there 
Is  limited  material  available  In  the  consumer 
area  for  the  low-income  purchaser.  There 
are  only  two  films  to  our  knowledge  that  are 
presently  worthy  of  presentation  to  the  low- 
Income  consimier.  They  are  the  "Owl  Who 
Gave  a  Hoot"  and  "The  Poor  Pay  More." 
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"The  Owl  Who  Gave  a  Hoot"  Is  the  most 
informative  of  the  two.  This  film  Is  short  and 
descriptive.  The  descriptions  are  of  trans- 
actions that  affect  the  low-Income  con- 
sumer. However,  It  fails  to  develop  the  rem- 
edies and  alternatives  to  the  transaction. 
These  alternatives  must  be  considered  in 
light  of  a  consumer  without  another  credit 
market. 

The  literature  that  is  available  In  the 
consumer  area  is  generally  too  sophisticated 
for  thelow-lncome  consumer.  It  xisually  con- 
sist of  prolonged  explanations  of  the  con- 
sumer problems.  The  low-Income  consumer 
will  dismiss  the  problem  without  discovering 
the  solution.  Any  information  that  extends 
over  two  pages  or  requires  excessive  reading, 
regardless  of  its  content,  will   not  be  read. 

The  most  effective  method  of  eliminating 
consumer  exploitation  is  t»--gUce  individual 
counseling  as  opposed  t</glving  aHecture  to 
twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  One  of  the  major 
recommendations  in  the  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Economic  Report  on  Installment 
Credit  and  Retail  Sales  Practices  of  District 
of  Columbia  Retailers"  was  to  provide  coun- 
seling services  which  will  encourage  custom- 
ers to  practice  comparative  shopping.  This 
recommendation  is  quite  valid  but  we  have 
found  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
falls  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  problem. 
If  counseling  services  on  comparative  shop- 
ping are  to  be  given,  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
such  counseling  to  comparative  shopping 
within  the  high-risk  market.  Alternative 
markets  are  not  available  to  low-income 
consumers  because,  lacking  the  capital  to 
make  cash  purchases,  they  are  forced  to 
"shop  for  credit."  Also,  the  cost  and  incon- 
venience of  travel  for  the  average  low-income 
consumer  further  limits  his  shopping  pros- 
pects to  the  "high  risk"  market.  He  simply 
lacks  the  mobility  to  do  conventional  com- 
parative shopping.  If  individual  counseling 
is  to  be  provided,  It  should  run  the  gamut 
of  over-pricing,  unusually  high  Interest  rates, 
misrepresentations,  high-pressure  sales  tech- 
niques, misinformation  as  to  the  law  and 
even  violations  of  the  law. 

NCIC  realizing  the  significance  of  such  an 
approach  designed  a  network  to  provide  the 
community  with  a  continuing  series  of  finan- 
cial and  credit  counselors. 

The  Block  Counselor  phase  of  the  Educa- 
tion program  represents  NCIC's  individual 
counseling  mechanism.  The  program  was  de- 
signed to  aUow  members  of  the  community 
to  participate  in  educating  residents  on  their 
own  block  or  neighborhood  to  the  tech- 
niques of  consumer  self-protection.  We  tried, 
at  first,  to  solicit  Interested  participants  by 
explaining  concepts  while  gathering  infor- 
mation for  the  consiuner  questionnaires. 
There  was  a  substantial  number  of  residents 
who  expressed  an  Interest  and  stated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  work  In  this  capac- 
ity. However,  when  the  time  came  to  obtain 
firm  commitments,  we  had  little  success  with 
our  volunteers. 

Although  the  volunteers  were  committed 
to  the  concept  of  educating  the  members  of 
their  community  to  the  techniques  of  con- 
sumer self-protection,  they  could  not  devote 
enough  time  after  working  hours  toward  ac- 
complishing these  goals.  In  case  of  unem- 
ployed volunteers,  we  found  that  they  were 
discouraged  because  their  work  in  the  pro- 
gram would  not  lead  to  gainful  employment. 

We  realized  that  without  funds — for 
salaries,  equipment,  travel,  materials,  etc. — 
we  could  not  effect  more  than  a  shallow 
representation  of  a  program.  Realizing  the 
Importance  of  Individual  counseling  In  the 
extension  of  credit  to  the  low-income  con- 
sumer, we  constructed  a  Block  Counselor 
Training  Program  which  would  encompass 
all  of  our  objectives.  The  new  program  In- 
cludes a  budget  breakdown  and  specific 
methods.  This  program  is  being  negotiated 
with  private  foundations  that  are  Interested 
m  the  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  recommendations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Education  Division  serves  as  a  reposi- 
tory for  all  factual  data  obtained  by  the  com- 
plaint and  store  investigator,  and  the  anal- 
ysis and  Interpretation  of  legislature  sup- 
plied by  the  Research  Department.  This  in- 
formation is  synthesized  and  disseminated 
to  the  consumer. 

The  factual  data  supplied  by  the  investi- 
gators Illustrate  the  problems  that  must  be 
resolved  in  a  class.  The  Research  Department 
analysis  Informs  the  educational  divisions 
of  the  various  remedies  that  are  available. 
The  Instructor  outlines  these  components 
to  formulate  a  class  presentation  that  will 
take  the  consumer  from  the  problem  through 
the  remedies.  This  process  insures  the  dis- 
semination of  the  actual  problems  and  the 
status  of  the  law  that  affects  the  problem. 

//.  Public  relations  department 

The  Public  Relations  Department  is  NCIC's 
community  awareness  component.  This  de- 
partment is  composed  of  three  commercial 
artists  and  two  former  newspaper  reporters 
who  are  law  school  students.  It  Is  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  dealing 
with  exploitative  practices  that  are  dis- 
covered by  the  Field  Department.  This  Is 
accomplished  through  a  strong  advertising 
campaign  that  Is  conducted  through  the  news 
media. 

The  Public  Relations  Department  also 
publishes  a  unique  news  guide  entitled 
"Buyer  Beware."  This  newsletter  is  distribu- 
ted weekly  to  five  to  ten  thousand  con- 
sumers in  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Each  copy  is  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Afro-American,  the 
Capital  Gazette,  and  "The  Plc-O-Gram. 
Copies  are  also  forwarded  to  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  churches  that  are  on  our 
mailing  list. 

This  publication  consists  of  a  cartoon  of 
a  situation  depleting  an  exploitative  practice 
that  NCIC  has  encountered  within  the  com- 
munity. GeneraUy,  there  Is  a  descriptive 
statement  to  advise  the  consumer  of  his 
rlghU.  The  Newsletter  Is  simplified  to  insure 
immediate  comprehension.  When  the  first 
"Buyer  Beware"  was  completed,  and  we  did 
not  receive  any  response  from  the  community 
we  discovered,  upon  questioning  the  resi- 
dents who  had  received  copies,  that  the  news- 
letter contained  too  much  writing.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Initial  format  was  totally  disre- 
garded. The  next  copy  was  a  cartoon  with 
two  or  three  simple  sentences.  Its  distribu- 
tion resulted  in  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able telephone  calls.  Many  residents  called  to 
Indict  merchants  that  were  using  Illustrated 
practices  within  the  community  or  to  raise 
questions  about  practices  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced. We  found  that  the  simpler  the 
materials,  the  greater  the  communication 
and  response.  (Appendix  D) 

Each  week  we  submit  public  service  an- 
nouncements to  radio  stations,  WOOK,  WOL, 
and  WUST  apprising  the  low-Income  con- 
sumer of  his  rights  In  commercial  transac- 
tions. This  approach  has  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful for  middle-Income  consiuners,  how- 
ever, it  has  had  little  effect  upon  our  low- 
Income  clientele.  We  attribute  this  factor  to 
the  time  slots  in  which  public  service  an- 
nouncements are  generally  made,  usually  be- 
tween 8  A.M.  and  2  PM.  Subsequent  to  that 
period  the  announcements  are  commercial 
until  Public  Service  messages  return  again 
at  9:30  PM.  The  middle  income  clientele 
hears  the  announcements  on  their  way  to 
work  but  low-income  consumers  who  gener- 
ally travel  by  bus  do  not  hear  the  announce- 
ments. As  a  result  we  found  it  necessary 
to  purchase  commercial  time  during  the 
hours  between  the  favored  disk  Jockey  shows. 
This  procedure  resulted  In  an  exceptionally 
strong  reaction  from  the  low-Income  clien- 
tele. The  message,  delivered  by  the  disk  Jockey 
usually  receives  a  favorable  response  by  con- 
sumers who  telephone  the  station  and  tell  of 
their  own  similar  experiences.  The  number 
of  calls  received  In  response  to  the  live  re- 
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cording  by  WOOK  Indicates  that  the  low-In- 
come consumer  responds  more  quickly  to  a 
live  message  than  he  would  to  one  that  has 
been  taped. 

The  following  are  some  typical  examples 
of  the  announcements  that  we  have  found 
to  be  most  effective : 

1.  Attention  Consumer  .  .  .  don't  be  a  vic- 
tim of  easy  credit  gimmicks.  Sure  it  sounds 
great  when  people  say,  ""Your  credit  Is  great 
with  us  .  .  .  Just  come  In  and  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  .  .  .  you  don't  even  need  a  job 
.  .  .  See  ua  for  easy  credit."  What  the  credit- 
man  didn't  say  was  how  much  you  would  be 
paying  .  .  .  Many  times,  the  final  cost  is  twice  ' 
as  much  as  it  should  be.  The  Neighborhood 
Consimier  Information  Center  cautions  you 
to  know  Exactly  what  the  credit  terms  are 
before  you  sigrn  any  contract.  Get  all  the 
figures  in  writing,  and  don't  guess  on  any- 
thing. 

2.  Allow  me  to  give  you  a  home  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Handy-Dandy  Vacuum  Cleaner 
right  over  here.  (Fade  out)  Beware  of  home 
demonstrators,  especially  when  they  leave 
their  product  with  you.  you  may  be  obligated 
to  buy  against  your  will.  The  Neighborhood 
Consumer  Information  Center  warns  you 
to  avoid  slgnlng'anyt/iinj;  you're  not  sure  of. 
Remember,  you  are  not  alone!  Millions  of 
people  are  misled,  and  deceived  by  tricky 
home  demonstrators.  Don't  let  It  happen  to 
you. 

3.  Congratulations,  you've  Just  bought  a 
beautiful  stereo  and  color  TV  combination. 
Just  18  payments  and  it's  all  yours  ...  or 
Is  It?  The  Neighborhood  Consumer  Infer-- 
matlon  Center  warns  you  to  know  all  the 
terms  of  your  contract.  Don't  fall  victim  to 
reptossession  at  the  last  moment  and  lose 
everything.  Don't  be  cheated,  mislead,  or 
deceived  when  buying  on  time. 

4.  There's  that  phone  again.  This  time  the 
free  gift  could  be  a  dictionary,  a  Bible,  or  a 
pearl  necklace.  And  all  you  are  obligated 
to  do  is  subscribe  to  half  a  dozen  magazines 
at  only  two  dimes  a  day.  Two  dimes  a  day 
which  may  a«2d  up  to  mqre  than  seventy 
dollars  a  year  with  a  contract  which  will  run 
for  four  or  five  years.  Is  a  pearl  necklace 
worth  that  much? 

From  all  Indications,  an  intensified  com- 
munity awareness  prog^ram  is  necessary  to 
any  consumer  protection  agency  or  organiza- 
tion. To  maintain  such  awareness,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  support  of  the  news  media. 
Although  the  radio  announcement  proved  to 
be  the  most  effective  technique  for  insuring 
community  awareness,  many  radio  stations 
were  hesitant  in  airing  public  service  an- 
nouncements. Generally,  the  commercial  ad- 
vertisement is  given  priority.  We  therefore, 
found  It  necessary  to  purchase  time  during 
the  hours  that  were  most  appropriate  for  the 
listeners.  However,  for  a  public  service  organi- 
zation this  can  prove  to  be  quite  expensive. 
In  one  month  we  spent  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars ($1200.00)  for  forty-eight  commercial  an- 
nouncements and  during  the  same  period 
were  given  only  thirty-seven  public  service 
announcements.  When  we  indicated  the  need 
for  increased  public  service  announcements, 
we  were  advised  that  the  manager  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  announce  them. 

The  Public  Relation  Department  was 
responsible  for  arranging  several  Informa- 
tional telecasts  with  WTTG,  WPAN  and 
WETA.  However,  the  major  television  net- 
works were  not  receptive.  The  television  pro- 
grams brought  favorable  response  and  ex- 
tended our  areas  of  assistance.  We  learned  of 
problems  that  we  had  not  confronted  before. 
The  majority  of  these  problems  concerned 
the  middle-Income  clientele,  but  they  re- 
vealed the  similarity  between  the  approaches 
used  by  the  merchant  In  the  low-income 
community  and  those  used  In  the  middle- 
income  commumty.  Generally,  the  high  risk 
merchant  commits  the  low-lncome  consumer 
to  a  long-range  contract.  The  middle-Income 
consumer,  too,  Is  constantly  confronted  wltb 
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contract  commitments  for  home  Improve- 
ments, Investment  offers,  or  additional  home 
furnishings. 

TwD  thousand  five  hundred  poster*  deplet- 
ing exploitative  practice  w*re  distributed 
tbrougliout  the  District  of  Columbia.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  were  sent  to  churches  and 
welfare  organizations  within  the  oommunl- 
tiee.  Others  were  placed  In  service  faclUtlee 
such  as  pool  rooms,  barber  shops,  and  beauty 
salons.  We  refrained  from  placing  posters 
In  a  merchant's  place  of  business  because 
we  did  not  want  to  appear  as  If  we  condoned 
any  of  his  practices.  These  posters  have 
brought  many  people  Into  the  office  Just  for 
Information  or  for  advice  on  a  particular 
problem.  Frequently,  they  are  Interested  In 
bow  we  began,  and  the  scope  of  our  author- 
ity. I 
///.  Retearch  department 
The  Research  Department  represents 
NCIC's  transitional  mechanism.  This  depart- 
ment Is  responsible  for:  (1)  the  analysis.  In- 
terpretation, and  clarification  of  all  avail- 
able and  proposed  remedies;  (2)  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  extent  to  which  such  remedies 
have  been  enforced  or  implemented;  and 
(3)  the  development  of  alternative  solu- 
tions. The  evaluation  of  all  available  reme- 
(Ues  are.. based  upon  the  problems  that  the 
neld  Department  experiences  in  its  day- 
to-day  "activities. 

The  major  problem  that  the  low- Income 
consumer  confronts  in  the  process  of  con- 
sumer education  is  the  problem  of  compre- 
hension. Solutions  that  are  available  In  pub- 
lications are  all  too  often  too  s(^>bl8tic&ted 
for  the  low-income  consiimer.  The  research 
staff  has  fotmd  It  neceosary  to  simplify  many 
of  the  government  pamphlets,  high  school 
and  college  business  texts,  and  general  con- 
sumer education  articles.  Such  simplifica- 
tion includes  the  extraction  and  transla- 
tion of  all  pertinent  materials  into  layman 
terms.  This  material  is  submitted  to  the 
consumer  education  articles.  Such  slmpllfi- 
oatlon  Includes  the  extraction  and  transla- 
tion of  all  pertinent  materials  into  layman 
terms.  This  material  is  submitted  to  the  con- 
sumer education  division  for  use  In  educa- 
tion classes. 

The  failure  of  publishers  to  print  mate- 
rials that  can  be  easily  understood  by  the 
low-Income  consumer  has  Insured  the  high 
risk  merchant's  effectiveness.  This  weakness 
Is  extended  further  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
Information  concerning  the  low-Income 
market  to  compile  such  a  publication.  With- 
out an  Etdequate  supply  of  consumer  publi- 
cations that  are  drafted  In  the  language  of 
the  low-income  consumer,  those  remedies  or 
rights  that  may  be  at  his  disposal  will  not 
be  used.  A  typical  example  of  such  a  prob- 
lem is  the  recently  adopted  D.C.  Consumer 
Regulations.  These  regulations  are  written 
In  the  language  of  a  professional  draftsman 
or  attorney.  If  such  regulations  are  to  be 
effectively  appUed  by  the  low-Income  clien- 
tele, they  must  be  translated  into  common 
language.  The  necessity  for  conversion  of  all 
legislation  azxl  consumer  publications  Into 
laymen  terms  cannot  be  overemphasized  If 
the  low-lnoome  consumer  Is  to  participate 
In  the  American  economy.  We  consider  this 
conversion  a  major  priority,  since  It  repre- 
sents the  only  mechanism  by  which  the 
consumer  can  be  apprised  of  his  rights. 

BCany  low-Income  consumers,  realizing 
their  pUght,  have  established  buying  clubs. 
Buying  clubs  within  the  Metropolitan  area 
are  confronted  with  two  major  problems. 
First,  they  are  limited  to  purchasing  their 
suppUes  from  Oreenbelt  Cooperative.  Sec- 
ondly, after  two  or  three  years  of  operation 
they  outgrow  their  size.  When  they  reach 
this  stage  they  become  Interested  In  becom- 
ing a  cooperative. 
^  On  several  occasions  the  research  staff's 

assistance  has  been  needed  to  clarify  the 
Cooperative  By-Laws.  Often  the  consiuner 
does  not  understand  the  legal  ramifications 
Involved  and  requests  our  assistance  In  their 
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Implementation.  As  a  result  of  such  assist- 
ance, we  have  been  able  to  witness  the 
success  and  failure  of  many  of  the  coopera- 
tive ventures. 

Alternative  efforts  by  low-Income  consum- 
ers to  establish  a  cooperative  market  have 
proven,  in  most  Instances,  to  be  fruitless. 
Failure  is  generally  attributed  to  the  low- 
income  consumer's  Inability  to  raise  the 
Initial  financing  for  equipment  and  sup- 
piles.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  economy 
is  not  adapted  to  co(^erative  ventures  with- 
in the  inner  city.  Buying  Clubs  coud  not 
acquire  financing  from  the  private  founda- 
tion primarily  because  the  consumers  were 
not  familiar  with  the  process  of  negotiation. 
To  alleviate  this  problem,  it  was  necessary 
to  train  residents  In  the  process  of  drafting 
proposals  and  continuing  negotiation.  This 
process  often  proved  to  be  time  consuming 
and  unrewarding.  The  private  foundations. 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  were  not  recepUve  to  co- 
operative venture.  The  only  agency  that  sup- 
ported such  an  effort  was  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  However,  it  was  unable 
to  give  any  financial  assistance. 

In  hopes  of  discovering  an  alternative 
market  to  consiuner  exploitation  the  Re- 
search staff  investigated  the  feasibility  of 
NCIC's  entering  the  area  of.  economic  de- 
velopment. While  the  recent  emphasU  in 
government  circles  and  the  private  sector 
has  been  on  black  capitalism,  we  cannot 
afford  to  omit  the  meters  of  black  economic 
development,  which  presumes  that  the  black 
businessman  will  put  some  amount  of  his 
total  resources  back  into  the  black  com- 
munity to  stimulate  other  enterprise  In 
short,  black  dollars  must  be  earned  and  spent 
in  the  city,  regardless  of  whether  the  dollar 
U  carried  out  in  a  white  hand  or  a  black 
hand. 

No  merchant  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
the  debt  which  he  owes  In  terms  of  fair  deal- 
ing to  the  people  who  spend  money  with  him 
Exploitation  by  black  merchants  should  not 
be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  "brotherhood." 

The  phrase  "but  I'm  a  brother"  is  too  often 
used  as  a  sham  for  unbusinesslike  conduct 
which  equal  and  many  times  surpasses  that 
of  white  merchants.  ThU  factor  must  be 
attributed  to  the  successful  indoctrination 
and  profit-making  practices  of  the  present 
merchants.  Black  capitalism  for  many  black 
merchants  represents  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  system.  However,  in 
reaUty  it  often  results  in  the  continuation  of 
the  economic  exclusion  and  exploitation  of 
the  poor. 

This  practice  establishes  a  person  or  group 
that  Is  famUlar  only  with  the  existing  eco- 
nomic system.  As  a  result  the  merchant's 
primary  concern  is  the  acquisition  of  profits 
and  not  the  dissemination  of  benefits.  Such 
a  process  in  essence  exchanges  a  black  mer- 
chant for  a  white  merchant  and  leaves  the 
community  without  the  benefit  of  the  eco- 
nomic development. 

In  Implementation,  the  concept  of  eco- 
ncHnlc  development  Is  contrary  to  its  theory. 
The  basic  theory  of  economlt  development  Is 
to  give  the  conmiunlty  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  in  restructuring  Its  economic 
society.  This  theory  Includes  the  acqiilsltlon 
of  both  of  the  economic  and  administrative 
benefits.  However,  In  Implementation  It  Is 
the  perpetuation  of  a  social  class  that  does 
not  encompass  the  low  Income  clientele. 

In  confronting  some  of  the  black  mer- 
chants who  are  exploiting  the  low  Income 
consumer  It  was  stated  that  the  black  mer- 
chant was  having  problems  with  their  whole- 
salers. These  problems  Included  markups  on 
wholesale  merchandise,  thereby,  forcing  the 
retaUer  to  mark  up  his  prices  to  reap  a  profit. 
Realizing  the  possible  validity  of  these  asser- 
tions, NCIC  requested  the  names  of  whole- 
salers who  were  responsible  for  such  prac- 
tices. Unfortunately,  as  of  this  report  we  have 
not  received  the  name  of  any  wholesaler. 
While  NCIC  concxirs  with  the  theory  of 


economic  development.  If  It  Is  to  be  an  effec- 
tive alternative  to  the  high  risk  merchant, 
it  must  be  done  by  a  process  which  will  in-' 
elude  the  low  Income  consumer  In  the  profit 
making.  The  cooperative  ventures  are  typical 
examples  of  such  enterprises.  By  Including 
the  community  representative  In  the  enter- 
prises, it  Is  assxired  that  the  business  will 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  Its  clientele.  Such 
a  mechanism  Insvu-es  the  low  income  con- 
sumer of  the  maximum  benefits  for  his  lim- 
ited Income.  NCIC  believes  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  concentrate  on  what  the  low 
Income  consumer  needs  rather  than  perpe- 
trate a  fraud  by  misrepresenting  a  concept 
of  the  economic  development.  Black  Cap- 
italism. 

The  research  depMirtment  In  pursuit  of  an 
alternative  market  has  attempted  to  have 
the  general  market  encompass  the  low  in- 
come clientele.  Realizing  that  UPO  and  the 
NaUonal  Welfare  Rights  Organization  were 
taking  affirmative  steps  to  have  Individual 
stores  in  the  Metropolitan  area  to  Include  the 
low  Income  consumer  In  their  credit  classi- 
fication, NCIC  attempted  to  have  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Trade  adopt  a  policy  of  ex- 
tending credit  in  member  stores.  NCIC, 
therefore,  forwarded  a  letter  to  Mr.  William 
H.  Press,  Executive  Vice-President,  explain- 
ing the  status  of  the  situation  and  request- 
ing an  opportunity  to  explain  the  economic 
advantage  of  including  the  low  Income 
clientele.  This  letter  was  sent  on  March  12, 
1969.  Several  attempts  to  see  Mr.  Press  have 
proved  friUtless.  As  of  this  report  we  have 
not  received  a  response  from  him.  Section 
one  represents  examples  of  other  analyses 
that  are  prepared  by  the  Research 
Department. 

sxcnoK  in — suMMAar  or  ixnddtcs 
The  Complaint  and  Store  Investigation  Di- 
visions address  themselves  to  the  individual 
experiences  of  defrauded  consumers  and  the 
schemes  employed  by  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants. Their  investigations  revealed  the 
following  practices  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I.  Misrepresentation:  represents  the  major 
problem  of  consumer  exploltatlcm.  When 
considering  misrepresentation,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  up>on  such  matters  as  apply 
to  credit  agreements,  prices,  quality,  or  con- 
dition of  an  item  sold.  Frequently,  the  low- 
income  consumer  because  of  lack  of  fluid 
cash  and  little  or  no  credit,  shops  for  Inex- 
pensive merchandise,  or  easy  credit  agree- 
ments. As  a  result  of  this  weakness,  the 
merchant  advertises  through  news  media,  ra- 
dio, televisions,  newspapers,  etc.,  such 
phrases  as  "Easy  Credit,"  "No  Money  Down," 
and  "Low  Monthly  Payments."  Subsequent 
statements  as  to  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  item  are  made  by  the  salesman  to  the 
consumer  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the 
contract.  These  representations  are  generally 
a  concealment  of  the  truth. 

Misrepresentations  by  the  landlords  has 
proven  to  be  a  potent  example  of  this  ap- 
proach. Generally,  the  landlord  makes  repre- 
sentations concerning  services  that  he  will 
provide  (I.e.,  heating,  maintenance,  and  se- 
curity) services  that  are  never  included  in 
the  lease  agreement.  In  explaining  the  tech- 
nical provisions  of  his  lease,  he  often  distorts 
the  fact  In  the  tenant's  favor. 

This  tacUc  also  Includes  "Bait  and  Switch." 
"Free  Offer,"  "Referral  Schemes,"  and  "Pres- 
sure Salesmanship." 

1.  "Bait  and  Switch*-  U  the  advertisement 
of  Items  through  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision at  an  exceptionally  low  price  or  as  a 
"special."  When  the  consumer  arrives  at  the 
store,  he  attempts  to  buy  the  item  advertised 
but  he  U  Informed  that  It  is  of  poor  quality 
or  sold  out.  The  salesman  refers  the  con- 
sumer to  a  supposedly  better  quality  Item 
for  a  few  dollars  more. 

This  practice  is  commonly  used  In  the  sale 
of  furniture  and  appliances.  The  merchant's 
advertisement  generally  appears  In  the  dally 
paper  with  a  picture  of  furniture  and  the 
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following  statement :  "S-Plece  Luxury  Living 
Room  Ensemble.  Liberal  Budget  Terms.  All 
3  pieces  Just  $299.50"  or  "3  Complete  Rooms 
of  Brand  Name  Furniture  for  only  $888.00. 
Tou  Get  3  Complete  Rooms  all  20  Pieces  and 
Save  $220.00  now." 

When  the  consumer  arrives,  the  3 -Piece 
set  or  3  rooms  of  furniture  Is  found  to  be  so 
delapidated  that  the  consumer  has  no  desire 
to  purchase  it.  The  salesman  Immediately 
recommends  a  better  quality  for  a  few  dollars 
more. 

2.  "Free  Offer"  is  an  approach  whereby 
the  consumer  is  offered  a  gift  which  as- 
sures the  salesman's  admission  into  the  home 
to  promote  5ther  sales  or  to  secure  a  con- 
sumer a  contract  by  fraud.  This  technique 
is  generally  employed  by  door-to-door  sales- 
men. It  may  begin  with  an  unsuspecting 
consumer  answering  the  telephone. '  He  is 
informed  that  if  he  answers  the  question 
correctly,  he  will  receive  a  gift.  The  question 
is  always  simple  and  the  consumer  Is  always 
right.  Subsequently,  the  consumer  Is  told 
that  the  gift  will  be  delivered  to  hU  home 
The  gift  Is  usually  a  Bible,  a  bracelet,  or 
necklace.  When  the  salesman  arrives,  he 
informs  the  consumer  that  he  is  delivering 
the  gift  and  the  salesman  Is  Invited  In.  Upon 
being  admitted,  the  salesman  either  asks  the 
consumer  to  sign  a  verification  that  the  gift 
has  been  received  or  he  proceeds  to  sell 
educational  materials  to  the  consumer  at  a 
supposedly  reduced  rate.  The  verification  is 
often  a  contract  for  magazines  or  books  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

In  other  cases,  the  salesman  offers  a  sample 
of  his  product  for  the  consumer's  inspection. 
Sometimes  the  consumer  Is  supposedly 
selected  as  the  demonstrator  for  the  com- 
munity. This  is  a  common  practice  among 
home  Improvement  firms.  The  consumer  may 
be  offered  a  freezer  of  food,  if  he  will  pur- 
chase a  freezer,  or  two  new  tires  If  he  will 
purchase  a  used  car. 

3.  "Referral  Schemes"  are  frequently  used 
to  Increase  a  merchant's  clientele  The 
consumer  is  generaUy  promised  a  reduction 
in  price,  deferred  payment,  or  free  item  in 
exchange  for  the  names  of  five  friends,  who 
would  be  Interested  In  the  salesman's  com- 
modities. This  often  occurs  when  a  sales- 
man telU  a  consumer  that  he  has  been 
selected  to  demonstrate  a  home  improve- 
ment item.  The  salesman  always  wants  to 
know  if  the  lady  next  door  would  be  in- 
terested or  If  the  buyer  has  friends  in  other 
neighborhoods  that  would  be  Interested 
Merchants  who  employ  the  "Bait  and  Switch'' 
technique  frequently  elicit  such  Information 
or  ask  the  constuner  to  bring  In  five  or  six 
more  customers  and  he  (the  customer)  will 
acquire  his  furniture  or  appliances  for  half 
price.  These  promises  never  materialize  be- 
cause the  salesman  is  constantly  forgetting 
his  promise  and  does  not  recall  when  the 
original  consumer  came  In. 

Misrepresentation  Is  a  device  that  the 
merchant  uses  to  entice  the  consumer's  com- 
mltment.  After  inducement  the  merchant 
legalizes  his  seciwity  interest  by  the  use  of 
technical  and  complicated  contracts. 

n.  Fraudulent  Contracts:  represent  the 
merchant's  guarantee  of  collection  on  any 
item  sold  regardless  of  its  condition,  the 
clrciunstances  under  which  It  was  secured, 
and  the  oral  commitments  made  to  the  con- 
sumer. For  the  low-Income  consumer  this  Is 
the  conversion  stage  of  a  commercial  trans- 
action. At  this  point  what  rights  the  con- 
sumer may  have  possessed  are  transferred  to 
the  merchant  without  an  explanation  of  the 
contents  and  legal  ramifications  of  the  con- 
tract. Generally,  the  low-income  consumer 
contracts  are  open-ended  and  Include  con- 
fession Judgment  and  dUclalmer  clauses. 

1.  An  open -end  Is  a  contract  that  exists 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  commences  with  the 
consiuner's  first  purchase.  All  Items  pur- 
chased after  that  period  are  added  to  the 
original  contract  and  the  payments  are  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  niunber  of  items 
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under  the  contract.  For  the  low-Income  con- 
sumer this  method  Is  especially  recepUve. 
Since  he  has  little  Income  and  cannot  ac- 
quire credit  elsewhere,  he  generally  purchases 
all  his  necessities  under  such  a  contract.  In 
reality  the  method  amounts  to  a  terminable 
lease.  The  consumer  Is  only  leasing  the  furni- 
ture or  appliances,  etc.,  until  he  defaults  In 
his  payments.  Subsequent  to  such  default 
the  merchant  repossesses  every  item  under 
the  contract.  The  add-on  clause  in  such  a 
contract  or  sales  agreement  allows  the  mer- 
chant to  secure  the  new  contract  obligations 
on  goods  other  than  those  that  were 
originally  purchased. 

2.  Contracts  frequently  contain  clauses 
or  provisions  that  disclaim,  modify,  or  alter 
terms  of  express  and  implied  warranties 
made  in  connection  with  the  sales  agree- 
ment. The  low-income  consumer's  lack  of 
knowledge  disarms  him  of  the  protection 
that  is  provided  by  law.  Although  this  dis- 
claimer may  be  broadly  printed  on  the  con- 
tract, it  Is  often  Interpreted  by  the  salesman 
who  does  not  explain  its  legal  consequences. 
Usually  the  disclaimer  Is  not  brought  to  the 
consumer's  attention.  He  frequently  signs 
the  contract  based  on  the  representation 
made  by  the  salesman  and  later  discovers 
its  ramifications  upon  fault  or  a  request  for 
repairs. 

3.  The  salesman  generally  misrepresents 
credit  or  finance  charges,  or  falls  to  clarify 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  understood  by  a  layman. 

4.  Low-income  consumers  generally  react 
to  statements  like  "No  Credit  Necessary"  or 
"We  do  our  own  Financing."  However,  in 
consummating  the  contract  the  salesman 
falls  to  disclose  to  the  consumer  his  Inten- 
tion to  negotiate  or  assign  a  contract  or 
sales  agreement  to  a  finance  company  or 
other  third  parties.  The  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  the  note  frequently  results  in  ex- 
cessive expenses  that  the  consumer  does  not 
understand.  A  typical  example  of  such  prac- 
tices Involved  a  consumer  who  purchased 
fiimlture  from  a  dealer  for  $200.00.  He  later 
got  a  notice  from  a  finance  company  stat- 
ing his  financial  obligation  as  $387.84.  In- 
cluding group  life  Insiirance  for  $5.57  a 
month.  The  terms  of  payment  were  $16.16 
per  month  for  24  months.  The  consumer 
did  not  know  his  contract  would  be  sold  to 
a  finance  company. 

5.  The  salesman  falls  to  Inform  the  con- 
sumer of  the  length  of  payment  prior  to  the 
consununation  of  the  agreement.  The  low- 
Income  consxmier  Is  normally  Interested  in 
acquiring  the  item  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate;  the  fact  that  the  salesman  falls  to  men- 
tion the  length  of  payments  Is  completely 
overlooked.  Example:  Mr.  R.  R.  purchased  a 
color  television  set  from  Margo's  priced  at 
$349.00.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  $44.00 
per  month  with  no  dlsclosiire  of  the  length 
of  payments.  After  making  payments  for  one 
year,  Mr.  R.  R.  still  owed  a  balance  of  $212.00 
on  the  television  set. 

6.  In  automobile  purchases  the  consimier 
Is  often  Induced  to  sign  a  contract  without 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  the  total 
price.  The  salesman  generally  emphasizes  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  automobile  and 
suggests  that  It  will  not  be  on  the  lot  very 
long.  The  consumer  impulsively  commits 
himself. 

7.  A  majority  of  the  contracts  contain 
clauses  that  call  for  confession  of  Judgment 
before  or  after  defaxilt  by  the  consumer. 
This  represents  the  merchant's  built-in 
mechanism  to  secure  the  collection  of  his 
interest  In  the  item.  Regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding,  the  default  the 
merchant  has  automatically  secured  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  consumer  as  of  the  date  In 
which  the  contract  is  signed. 

8.  On  occasion  sellers  have  Induced  the 
consumer  to  sign  the  contract  before  It  is 
completely  filled-ln.  The  contract  Is  later 
filled-ln  by  the  merchant  and  the  Items  are 
entirely  different  from  those  for  which  the 
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consimier  signed.  This  practice  generally  oc- 
curs when  a  merchant  is  familiar  with  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  relying  upon  his 
representation  signs  the  contract  in  good 
faith.  When  the  consiuner  discovers  the 
alteration,  he  generally  attempts  to  have 
the  contract  rescinded  or  refuses  to  make 
pa3rments.  TTie  merchant  threatens  him  with 
a  suit  or  secures  a  Judgment  and  the  con- 
sumer Is  classified  as  a  bad  debt  customer. 

9.  Most  high  risk  merchants  will  nqt 
allow  the  consiuner  to  carry  a  copy  of  his 
contract  from  the  premises  to  be  scrutinized 
by  a  third  party.  The  merchant  generally  re- 
quires that  the  consumer  sign  the  contract 
on  the  premises  or  leave  a  deposit  for  the 
item.  If  a  deposit  is  retained  and  the  con- 
sumer is  not  satisfied  with  the  agreement, 
the  deposit  Is  never  returned.  In  some  stores 
the  Ealesman  develops  such  excuses  as  the 
contract  has  to  be  signed  by  his  supervisor 
or  sent  to  the  main  office.  These  excuses  are 
made  to  keep  from  surrendering  copies  at 
the  time  the  contract  is  signed. 

10.  Some  merchants  use  contracts  which 
generally  contain  provisions  by  which  the 
consumer  agrees  not  to  assert  against  the 
merchant  or  assignee  a  claim  or  defense  aris- 
ing out  of  the  sale.  The  disclaimers  are  stated 
In  technical  language  that  is  not  explained 
or  understood  by  the  average  layman. 

After  legalizing  his  transaction.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  merchants  to  secure  their  rec- 
ognition by  the  enforcement  agencies.  One  of 
the  most  notable  facts  uncovered  in  the 
"Federal  Trade  Commission's  Report  on  In- 
stallment Credit  and  Retail  Sales  Practices 
of  District  of  Columbia  Retailers."  released 
in  March  1968,  relates  to  the  frequent  use  of 
the  courts  to  enforce  payment  on  the  install- 
ment contracts.  While  general  market  re- 
tailers may  take  court  action  as  a  last  re- 
sort against  delinquent  customers,  some 
low-income  market  retailers  depend  on 
legal  action  as  a  normal  order  of  business. 
Creditors  can  seek  both  repossession  and 
pasmaent  of  the  deficiency  should  a  con- 
sumer fall  behind  on  his  Installment  pay- 
ments. The  FTC  further  recommended 
equalizing  the  legal  rights  of  buyers  and 
creditors  within  Installment  credit. 

Although  the  low-income  consumer  has 
the  assistance  of  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices and  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  these  faclU- 
Ues  are  insufficient  to  meet  his  needs.  All 
too  often  these  organizations  are  under- 
staffed and  overburdened  by  other  domestic 
and  criminal  cases  with  which  the  low-in- 
come consumer  is  confronted.  Realizing  this 
inefficiency,  the  high  risk  merchant  has  con- 
tinued to  take  advantage  of  the  law  for  his 
own  benefit.  Although  law  enforcement,  gov- 
ernment, and  private  agencies  are  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  consumer  against  the 
unscrupulous  merchant,  they  are  generally 
forced  Into  giving  him  assistance  in  repos- 
session, garnishment,  and  collections  process- 
ing. 

III.  Repossession.  Judgment,  Garnishment, 
and  Collection. 

1.  Low-Income  consumers  are  frequently 
the  victims  of  repossessed  items.  Generally, 
the  merchant  waits  until  the  pa;rments  are 
almost  completed. -When  the  consumer  misses 
one  payment,  the  item  Is  repossessed.  The 
repossessed  item  is  sold  or  aucUoned  off 
and  the  profits  are  deducted  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  contract.  If  the  profits  acquired 
from,  the  sale  do  not  cover  the  balance  due 
on  the  contract,  the  consumer  is  held  liable 
for  the  deficiency. 

Normally  the  merchant  is  expected  to  give 
the  consumer  a  fourteen  day  notice  of  their 
intention  to  repossess  the  item.  In  some  In- 
stances the  merchant  falls  to  give  the  con- 
sumer notice  and  proceeds  to  repossess  the 
Item.  This  practice  is  often  used  to  acquire 
items  purchased  under  an  open-ended  con- 
tract. This  frequently  results  In  the  reposses- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  furniture  within 
the  consumer's  home. 

2.  Serious  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning service  of  process  under  Rule  Four 
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of  the  Federal  Rtilee  of  Civil  Procedure.  Un- 
der Rule  Pour  the  sununons  may  be  served 
upon  the  consumer  In  person  or  at  his  place 
of  residence.  A  substantial  number  of  low- 
Income  consumers  have  been  denied  such 
service.  The  majority  stote  that  they  only 
become  aware  at  the  Judgment  as  a  result 
of  their  checking  or  savings  aooount  being 
attached.  Because  of  the  limitation  on  this 
Inveetlgatlon,  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
these  allegations. 

3.  The  final  procedure  In  this  tactic  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  courts.  This  experience  Is  often 
an  Illustration  of  the  court's  erpedlency  In 
prejudging  the  low-Income  consumer.  Gen- 
erally, the  Judgments  are  based  on  clauses 
calling  for  confession  ot  Judgment  or  evi- 
dence. I.e.  contract  or  records  of  defaulted 
payments,  submitted  by  the  merchant.  When 
the  cases  are  called,  the  Jud>;e  may  or  may 
not  review  the  case.  Subsequent  to  the  re- 
view. If  any.  the  Judge  will  state  "Judgment." 

If  the  consumer  is  present  and  without 
representation,  any  efforts  that  he  may  n'ake 
to  clarify  the  position  of  the  transaction  will 
prove  fruitless. 

4.  Subsequent  to  the  Judgment  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitation 
(six  years)  the  merchant  reinstates  his  secu- 
rity Interest  by  having  the  Judgment  extended 
for  an  additional  twelve  years.  This  generally 
occurs  <wo  or  three  years  after  the  Judgment 
Is  rendered.  The  merchant  thereby  acquires 
a  maximum  of  eighteen  years  in  which  he 
may  attach  a  lien  to  the  personal  property  of 
the  consumer.  However.  If  the  consumer  pays 
the  Judgment  two  or  three  years  later,  no 
steps  are  taken  by  the  merchant  to  have 
the  consumer's  status  cleared  with  the 
Credit  Bureaus. 

5.  Once  the  merchant's  practice  has  been 
formalized.  It  becomes  necessary  for  him 
to  collect.  Many  of  the  high-risk  merchants 
employ  their  own  collection  personnel  who 
are  responsible  for  exerting  excess  pressure  on 
the  consumer.  Those  that  do  not  employ 
their  own  personnel,  assign  the  consumer's* 
account  to  a  collecting  agency  that  receives 
a  percentage  of  the  uncollected  balance. 
This  often  results  In  the  consumer  being 
harassed  by  late  night  and  early  morning 
telephone  calls,  harassment  of  the  consum- 
er's employer  by  telephone,  letter,  and  per- 
sonal contact  that  results  In  embarrassment 
to  both  the  consumer  and  his  employer.  Such 
procedures  are  often  accompanied  by  threats 
that  result  In  conflicts  between  the  merchant 
and  the  consumer,  or  the  consumer  and  the 
collecting  agency. 

Because  of  the  government  regulations 
governing  garnishment,  the  merchant  con- 
tinually harasses  the  personnel  office  In  an 
attempt  to  have  the  employee  suspended. 
This  procedure  Includes  an  abundance  of 
monthly  letters  and  weekly  telephone  calls 
concerning  the  consumer  and  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken.  The  merchants  can  never 
understand  why  such  persons  are  retained 
and   protected   by   the   government. 

The  personnel  office  thereby  becomes  the 
collecting  agency.  Often  they  find  that  the 
employee  has  over  extended  himself,  recent- 
ly experienced  some  difficulties,  or  met  with 
domestic  obligations  that  require  that  his 
Income  be  spent  on  his  basic  necessities. 
However,  when  the  personnel  official  nego- 
tiates, a  minimum  payment  Is  often  negated. 

6.  The  conclusive  step  in  the  proceeding  Is 
generally  garnishment  or  attachment  of  the 
consumer's  wages  or  checking  account.  This 
step  generally  results  In  the  merchant  ac- 
quiring the  profit  he  desires. 

In  classifying  the  practices,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  general  mechanism  that 
the  unscrupulous  merchant  uses  In  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  low-Income  consumer.  The 
practices  may  vary  at  different  stores  but 
the  approaches  in  effect  are  the  same.  They 
always  result  in  additional  late  charges,  un- 
due harassment,  excessive  mental  anguish, 
and  occasional  loss  of  employment.  Such 
treatment  Insures  the  high-risk  merchant  of 
a  market  in  which  he  UteraUy  dictates  the 
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terms.  Although  his  practices  are  deceptive 
and  exploitative  the  low-Income  consume' 
would  not  be  able  to  acquire  his  basic  ne- 
cessities without  their  existence. 

In  evaluating  the  exploitative  pracUces  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  find  It  necessary 
to  classify  the  practices  of  supposedly  ethical 
merchants  or  businessmen  as  unscrupulous 
and  exploitative.  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  un- 
scrupulous and  admit  It,  but  qiUte  another 
to  be  exploitative  and  deny  it.  This  classi- 
fication Includes  such  organizations  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade,  the  major  de- 
partment stores,  the  downtown  merchants, 
and  any  and  all  business  organizations  or 
businessmen  that  realize  the  problem  but 
have  faUed  to  administer  some  form  of  relief. 
IV.  Ethical  Oppression:  Is  a  technique  by 
which  supposedly  ethical  merchants  know- 
ingly condone  the  exploitative  practices  of 
high  risk  merchants.  This  practice  la  gen- 
erally exhibited  In  the  merchant's  failure  to 
extend  his  market  to  a  given  clientele  By 
refusing  to  extend  his  market  to  such  a  clien- 
tele he  Is  condoning  the  monopolization  and 
colonlzaUon  of  low-Income  consumers  The 
economic  withdrawal  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Trade.  Hecht.  Sears,  etc..  by  refus- 
ing to  deal  with  low-Income  buyers.  Is  one 
of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  low- 
income  consiuner  exploitation. 

1.  Lack  of  competition  is  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  high  risk  merchant  maintaining 
his  position  in  the  economical  structure  The 
failure  of  the  ethical  merchants  to  enter  the 
market  enable  the  high-risk  merchants  to 
continue  their  exploitative  practices.  The 
ethical  merchant's  failure  to  supply  the  low- 
income  consumer  with  the  best  quaUty  mer- 
chandise at  the  lowest  possible  pricee  will  not 
entice  the  high  risk  merchant  Into  securing 
quaUty  merchandise.  His  failure  to  provide 
the  low-Income  consumer  with  the  best  pos- 
sible services  will  not  enhance  the  services 
rendered  by  the  high  risk  merchant.  The 
economical  approval  or  refralnment  of  ethical 
businessmen  Is  the  enslavement  of  the  low- 
income  consumer  that  results  In  the  lack  of 
his  equal  representation  within  the  economic 
system. 

2.  Failure  to  extend  credit^to  low-income 
Clientele  compels  them  to^op  for  credit  at 
exorbitant  rates.  Such  cnWlt  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  variety  oTdeceptlve  practices 
Despite  this  awarenesaAhe  ethical  merchant 
has  not  adopted  a  mfchanlsm  by  which  the 
low-income  consu*rfer  may  receive  credit  and 
make  low  ni^jKnly  payments  (see,  however, 
pilot  program  noted  supra) . 

V.  Nongovernmental  enforcement 
The  last  and  most  potent  practice  Is  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  and  local  government 
to  maintain  a  protective  agency  that  will  in- 
sure the  strict  enforcement  of  all  consumer 
regulations.  In  the  exploitation  of  consumers, 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  restrain  un- 
ecrupulous  merchants  from  the  use  of  de- 
ceptive practices  represents  a  tacit  approval 
of  such  pracUces.  Furthermore,  its  failure  to 
establish  a  mechanism  whereby  the  low-In- 
come consumer  may  receive  limited  credit  In 
the  general  marketplace  is  a  condonation  of 
the  high  risk  monopolies. 

Such  economical  exclusion  represents  a 
process  of  discrimination  by  which  the  low- 
income  consumer,  because  of  his  financial 
status,  is  limited  to  a  high  oppressive  eco- 
nomic market.  The  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments' failure  to  act  or  respond  to  the  need 
of  this  clientele  Illustrates  a  lack  of  genuine 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Its  people. 

This  economic  exclusion  cannot  be  re- 
butted by  passing  legislation  that  U  often  not 
enforced.  This  exclusion  must  be  rectified  by 
the  Implementation  and  strict  enforcement 
of  necessary  regulations,  and  these  regula- 
tions must  have  an  enforceable  value  to  the 
consumer  If  they  are  to  be  considered 
effective. 
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CONCLUSION    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  remedy  for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
problems  of  consumer  exploitation  is  four- 


pronged.  First,  there  must  be  a  consumer 
protection  agency  that  has  absolute  author- 
ity to  represent  the  Interesta  of  the  consumer. 
Second,  the  general  market  must  be  extended 
to  Include  the  low-income  consimier  In  its 
constituency.  Third,  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices of  the  high  risk  merchants  must  be 
abated.  Fourth,  the  low-income  consumer 
must  be  educated  to  his  rights  and  liabilities. 
Finally,  a  consumer  self -protection  organiza- 
tion should  be  established  In  each  commu- 
nity. 

Supposedly,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
will  provide  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
Its  first  constructive  remedy.  However,  if  this 
office  Is  to  be  successful  It  must  act  as  a  con- 
sumer watch  dog  service  fully  empowered  to 
advocate  the  rights  of  the  consumer.  Such  a 
service  must  Include  the  Initiation  of  affirm- 
ative, visible  action  to  discover  unconscion- 
able, fraudulent,  and  exploitative  practices, 
and  criminal  sanctions  against  such  mer- 
chants. This  Includes  surveillance  of  all  en- 
forcement agencies  to  insure  that  they  are 
adequately  enforcing  the  righto  of  the  con-  ^ 
sumer.  This  office  must  take  affirmative  steps 
to  ouUaw  the  Inunoral  open  ended  purchas- 
ing agreements  with  "add-on-clauses."  or 
limit  such  agreements  so  that  monthly  pay- 
ments win 'not  exceed  a  certain  portion  of 
the  consumer's  Income. 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  if  ade- 
quately staffed,  -should  be  responsible  for  the 
Implementation  of  consumer  programs,  and 
the  coordination  of  consumer  organizations 
to  provide  effective  meaningful  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  residents  in  the  areas  of  train- 
ing professional  staffs,  distribution  of  current 
consumer  information,  and  assistance  In  cur- 
riculum development  for  the  low-Income 
consumer.  Such  a  facility  must  not  merely 
be  a  repository  for  published  materials.  It 
must  coordinate  research  In  the  consiuner 
field  and  be  able  to  channel  requests  for  an- 
alysts to  creative  technicians.  It  should  be 
able  to  translate  consumer  legislation  and 
other  information  Into  understandable  lay- 
men's terms. 

This  faclUty  must  be  responsible  for  a  con- 
tinued program  of  community  awareness, 
"nils  technique  necessitates  the  use  of  all 
radio  and  television  stations  to  apprise  the 
consumer  of  the  deceptive  practices  that 
merchants  are  employing  and  the  available 
relief.  The  use  of  this  technique  cannot  be 
over  emphasized  as  a  means  of  oouMnunlca- 
tlon  with  the  low-Income  consumer.  Such  a 
program  should  Include  a  systematic  pres- 
entation of  posters,  leaflets  and  brochures  in 
the  schools,  churches,  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

This  office  should  have  an  educational  and 
advisory  service  that  will  direct  Its  programs 
to  the  consumer  in  a  simple,  easily  under- 
stood, continuous  manner  on  a  neighborhood 
level.  Such  a  service  must  apprise  the  con- 
sumer of  the  basic  tenets  of  "consumer  self- 
protection"  (practical  budgeting,  an  aware- 
ness of  balt-and-swltch  and  other  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  advertising  techniques,  how  to 
use  comparative  shopping  methods,  how  to 
establish  and  maintain  good  credit,  etc.)  and 
afford  free  counseling  service  to  the  consumer 
before  he  enters  Into  a  binding  agreement,  or 
advise  him  that  he  should  rescind  such  an 
agreement  where  there  Is  a  statutory  "coollnK 
off"  period. 

The  fundamental  aspect  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, especially  low-Income  consumers.  Is 
the  availability  of  fair  credit  agreements.  For 
the  low-Income  consumer,  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  will  supposedly  be  the  agency 
policing  the  high  risk  merchant.  However, 
there  are  no  self -competitive  standards  that 
are  Imposed  by  the  merchants  themselves. 
Such  standards  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
extension  of  the  general  market  to  the  low- 
Income  constituency. 

The  extension  of  credit  to  the  low-Income 
consumer  should  Include  a  deduction  In  the 
monthly  payments,  and  the  Institution  of  a 
credit  system  that  will  adequately  reflect  the 
credit  risk  of  the  consumer.  The  most  feasl- 
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ble  method  would  be  the  reduction  of  the 
monthly  payments  to  a  minimum  amount  per 
month  and  limiting  the  total  pxirchases  at 
the  out-set.  Such  a  program  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  Individual  counseling  pro- 
gram. Hopefully,  this  program  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In 
conjunction  with  the  Credit  Union  and  exist- 
ing consumer  organizations. 

A  credit  bureau  should  be  established  that 
win  accurately  measure  and  reflect  the  true 
credit  rating  of  the  low-lnoome  consumer. 
This  bureau's  primary  source  of  data  should 
be  based  on  the  consuiner'&  ability  to  i>ay 
rent,  utilities  and  telephone  bill.  Insurance, 
and  a  car  note.  This  data  must  be  comple- 
mented by  the  credit  that  the  consumer  has 
established  In  the  high  risk  market  and  his 
frequency  of  payment.  Without  such  Infor- 
mation, a  true  reflection  of  the  low-Income 
consumer's  credit  status  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Businesses  must  be  provided  that  will  be 
owned,  operated  or  substantially  controlled 
by  the  low-Income  consumer.  Such  busi- 
nesses' functions  would  not  be  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  but  to  create  competition  for 
the  existing  merchants.  However,  this  rec- 
ommendation, if  based  upon  entrepreneur- 
ship,  will  experience  severe  difficulties  in  cap- 
itsdlzatlon  and  management.  As  a  result  it 
may  adhere  to  the  established  principle  of 
capitalism  and  create  competition  by  Increas- 
ing prices.  This  will  inexplicably  result  In  the 
exclusion  of  the  consumer  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  merchant. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  such  busi- 
ness enterprises  be  either  corpyorations  or  co- 
operative ventures.  The  corporation  would 
provide  the  consumer-shareholder  with  the 
benefits  of  quality  merchandise,  return  on 
his  Investment,  a  new  labor  market,  and  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business.  As  a  result,  many  low- 
income  consumers,  who  lack  managerial  ex- 
perience, would  acquire  such,  while  reaping 
the  benefits  of  moderate  priced  commodities. 
The  corporation  would  acquire  a  continuing 
.  source  of  capital,  an  established  market,  am- 
ple labor  resources,  and  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased expansion  to  similar  low-Income 
markets. 

Many  such  businesses  are  established  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  non-profit  cor- 
porations. This  is  done  to  avoid  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion In  Issuing  shares  In  a  corporation  or  co- 
operative (since  these  businesses  are  estab- 
lished In  a  Federal  enclave,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  exemption  of  a  non-profit 
corporation.  I.e.  cooperative,  under  Title  I 
Section  three  of  the  Security  Exchange  Com- 
mission Act  of  1933).  Instead  of  purchasing 
shares  of  stock  in  the  business  the  consumer 
becomes  a  member  by  purchasing  member- 
ship certificates.  However,  by  Incorporating  as 
a  non-profit  corpyoratlon  the  business  Is  ex- 
cluded from  acquiring  loans  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

As  a  positive  alternative  to  the  high  risk 
market,  we  would  recommend  that  such  or- 
ganizations be  aided  by  both  Federal  and 
local  funds.  These  non-stock  cooperatives 
or  non-profit  corporations  Insure  maximum 
feasible  community  participation.  Increase 
competition  by  establishment  of  its  mem- 
bership, return  the  Income  of  the  community, 
and  maintain  Its  commodities  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Such  a  program  Is  designed 
to  Inexplicably  eliminate  the  problem  of  con- 
sumer exploitation. 

All  too  often  the  enforcement  agencies 
have  refrained  from  implementing  construc- 
tive enforcement  procedures  to  curtail  the 
deceptive  practices  of  the  unscrupulous  mer- 
chant. This  abstention  has  enhanced  the 
merchant's  status  and  suppressed  that  of 
the  consumer.  If  the  problem  of  explolta- 
tatlon  is  to  be  eliminated,  these  agencies 
must  broaden  and  exert  their  Impact  upon 
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the  merchant.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
a  more  subjective  analysis  be  given  to  any 
contractual  obligation  that  Is  questioned  by 
a  consumer.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
verbal  representation  and  possible  means  of 
enticement. 

No  remedy  will  be  successful  unless  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  Intensified  consumer  educa- 
tion programs  that  are  directed  at  the  prob- 
lems of  the  low-Income  consumer.  Such  a 
program  should  employ  all  established  com- 
munity facilities,  all  news  media,  and  public 
relations  techniques  that  are  advisable.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  simplicity  of 
each  course  or  community  awareness  tech- 
nique. 

The  most  effective  remedy  that  the  con- 
sumer has  at  his  disposal  is  his  own  purchase 
power.  We  consider  It  a  necessity  that  con- 
sumer organizations  be  formed  In  each  com- 
munity to  establish  a  process  of  negotiation 
with  unscrupulous  merchants.  Their  author- 
ity must  be  based  upon  Its  ablUty  to  in- 
fluence a  large  constituency  and  bring  Its 
needs  and  desires  to  the  merchant. 

For  the  low-Income  consumer  this  ap- 
proach represents  his  only  immediate  rem- 
edy. Such  factors  must  be  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  commercial  regulation  to  en- 
compass the  problems  that  he  Is  confronting, 
or  the  enforcement  agencies  to  exert  their 
authority  in  the  protection  of  his  rights. 
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•  Presidential  Message  on  Consumer  Legis- 
lation 5  (1962)  reprinted  In  Hearings  on  S 
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Ghetto,  45  Journal  of  Urban  Law  674  ( 1968) . 

*  Public  Law  90-321,  82  Stat.  146,  May  29, 
1968.  The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  is  to  safeguard  the  consumer 
by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions or  In  offers  to  extend  credit;  to  re- 
strict garnishment  of  wages;  and  by  creating 
a  Commission  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  need  to  further  regulate  the 
consumer  finance  Industry  and  for  other 
purposes. 

■'For  other  regulations  in  D.C.  affecting 
consumers,  see  generally  Regulations  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  business  of  loaning 
money  (promulgated  September  6.  1949)  and 
Regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the 
home  improvement  business  (promulgated 
May  11.  1961). 

«Mr.  Egon  Guttman.  Professor  of  Law. 
Howard  University,  testifying  on  several 
pending  bills  dealing  with  consumers  in  trfe 
District,  stated: 

"2.  A  Department  of  Confiumer  Protectioi : 
The  provisions  of  regulations  by  direct  or 
delegated  legislation  (by  Congress  or  the 
Council )  requires  the  means  to  enforce  such 
regulations.  Most  of  the  buyers  affected  by 
the  types  of  sales  transactions  here  Involved 
are  In  the  lower  educational  and  economic 
bracket.  They  are.  therefore,  imaware  and  if 
aware  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  protection. 
S  2589  provides  for  such  protection  In  the 
form  of  a  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Consumer  Protection." 

Hearings  on  S  2589,  S  316.  S  2580.  S  2592 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  90th  Congress.  2d  Session  at  65. 

'  The  system  proposed  by  the  departmen- 
tal legislation  (Rosenthal  Bill)  was  recently 
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adopted  In  Great  Britain.  Britain's  "Trltag" 
system  includes  testing  of  goods  by  an  In- 
dependent laboratory,  and  labeling  of  goods 
with  test  results,  thereby,  giving  the  buyer 
critical  and  necessary  Information  on  the 
product  at  the  time  of  the  sale;  see  gen- 
erally, Washington  Post,  B-1,  May  4,  1969. 

'Ill  Congress  Record  15851,  July  12,  1966. 

'  Letter  and  attachment  from  J.  Von  Baston 
(BBB)  to  Sylvia  Gilford  (NCIC).  January  13, 
1969. 

■"Boyd  and  Claychamp.  Industrial  Self- 
Regulation  and  the  Public  Interest.  64  Michi- 
gan Law  Review  1239  ( 1966) . 

^^  GUcksman  and  Jones.  Consumer  Legisla- 
tion and  the  Ghetto,  45  Journal  of  Urban 
Law  705  (1968). 

"Boyd  and  Claychamp,  Supra  Note  10. 

"  Caplovltz,  Consumer  Problems.  23  Legal 
Aid  Briefcase  143.  147  (1965).  This  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  after  a  study  conducted 
among  low-Income  families  in  New  York 
City. 

'«  Consumer  Frauds,  114  U  Pa  Law  Review 
396,404-06  (1966). 

^  See  also  footnote  47,  Consumer  Legisla- 
tion and  the  Poor,  76  Yale  Law  Journal  753 
(1967). 

"  See  generally  Magnuson,  The  Dark  Side 
of  the  Market  Place,  pp.  22,  60,  78,  84.  ( 1968) . 

'•  See  generally,  The  Poor  Pay  More,  137, 
171-175. 

»Id.  at  173;  Supra  Note  13  at  395,  400. 

'» Id.  at  400. 

-■"  Id.  at  395,  499. 

"  The  Poor  Pay  More.  173-174. 

"Id.  at  23-25;  H.  Black,  Buy  Now,  Pay 
Later  53-61  (1961). 

"2  Colum.  J.  L.  and  Soc.  Prob.  9  (1966). 

"Id.  at  10  Ef.  12  West  Res  L.  Rev.  747 
(1961). 

"  Concerning  the  causes  of  sewer  service, 
see  supra,  note  23  at  1,  9-10. 

^Washington  Post,  B-10.  Feb.  12.  1969. 

'■  Safeway  and  Giant  Pood  Stores  provided 
training  supervisors  and  food  cases. 


Appendix 

CASE   investigation 


Presenty  in  the  consumer  complaint  de- 
partment there  are  four  categories  of  cases 
In  which  the  department  handles : 

1.  Fraud. 

2.  Warranty. 

3.  Credit. 

4.  Repairs  and  Service. 

These  categories  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Investigation  staff  subsequent  to  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  staff.  Due  to  the  In- 
creased volume  of  cases,  it  was  necessary  to 
drop  landlord  and  tenant  cases. 

procedure 

(a)  Complaint: 

1.  Secretary  writes  down  the  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  of  the  complainant. 

2.  This  Information  Is  placed  in  the  new 
case  folder  (complaint  Investigation  file). 

3.  Complainant  is  called  by  screener  and 
Initial  facts  written  down  on  a  complainant 
data  sheet. 

4.  The  case  Is  recorded  in  a  case  log  and  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  staff. 
Assignments  are  Issued  once  a  week  on 
Wednesday. 

5.  Complainant  is  then  interviewed  per- 
sonally by  the  Investigator. 

(b)  Complaints: 

1.  The  merchant  involved  Is  sent  a  letter 
with  the  alleged  facts  obtained  from  the 
complainant. 

2.  Pending  the  outcome  of  response  from 
merchants,  the  investigator  either  (a)  calla 
the  merchant  or  (b)  personally  visits  the 
merchant. 

3.  If  results  are  unfavorable,  the  case  is 
referred  to  a  lawyer  (if  client  Is  above  the 
salary  ceiling  of  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services)  at  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

4.  If  results  are  favorable  then  the  case  is 
closed  out  with  a  letter  to  the  complainant. 


pnsntt 
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1.  Then  la  no  set  criteria  for  8«rvlctng  the 
oooMomBT  or  otKnplaUumt,  and  as  a  result  In- 
formation concerning  the  family  background 
•nd  salarr  i»  not  pertinent  unleoe  a  referral 
la  neceaaary. 

a.  Th»  length  of  time  given  for  obtaining 
Mtlafactory  results  varies  but  usually  falls 
In  a  one  month  period. 

3.  Seventy   percent  of  the 
(one  himdred)  are  closed. 

ASSISrAKCX 

There  are  three  sources  of  legal  assistance: 

1.  Manbeth  HallOTan,  Esq.,  an  attorney 
with  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

2.  Research  staff  at  Neighborhood  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

3.  AU  members  of  the  Bo««l  of  Directors 
-of  NCIC. 

PBOCRAMS 

I.  Miss  Martbeth  Halloran  along  with  two 
staff  members  of  NCIC  Implemented  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Smooth  transition  of  cases  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  which 
prior  work  was  done  by  NCIC; 

(b)  Direct  contact  with  one  attorney  from 
each  branch  of  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

n.  J^nuB  Parka.  Eequlre.  Attorney-ln- 
Margfeof  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  relt- 
M»ted  the  program  above  with  the  added 
Idea: 

(a)  Take  a  two  week  period  to  famlUarlze 
the  two  NCIC  staff  mmnben  with  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Service  branches. 

RCCOMMKNDATIONS 

1.  The  staff  of  six  Investigators  needs  ad- 
ditional investigators  since  the  case  load  runs 
from  10-12  cases  per  person. 

2.  Branches  of  NCIC  should  be  established 
throughout  the  District  of  ColumbU  in  order 
to  effectively  service  all  consumer  problems. 

/.  Trana/erral  procedure 

1.  The  Investigator,  after  totally  exhaust- 
ing all  means  of  obuinlng  a  remedy,  wlU  have 
tJie  case  transferred. 

2.  Read  over  all  communications  received 
or  sent  out  from  this  office. 

3.  Rewrite  the  facts  Including  all  the 
communications. 

«,i;i^*5i*°  *^*  °***  ***  *^«  contaots  in  the 
NCIC  office. 

5.  The  contacts  will  take  the  case  to  the 
proper  branch  of  NLS,  if  complainant  falls 
under  the  NLS  salary  celling.  The  contacts 
are  responsible  for  obtaining  the  aal&ry  In- 
formation from  complali^nt.  1 

//  I 

1.  AU  offices  of  NUS  will  be  utilized  in  this 
program  smce  NCIC  caters  to  the  entire 
metropolitan  area. 

2.  The  contacts  of  NCIC  will  set  up  the 
program  with  one  person  from  each  branch 
of  NLS.  All  cases  will  be  given  to  this  as- 
signed person  of  the  NLS  branch. 

//; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

B.  Form  Letters 

1.  Investigator  Is  restricted  to  words  of  the 
set  form. 

2.  Merchant  does  not  feel  a  personal  in- 
volvement from  a  form  letter. 
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Merchants  are  not  aware  of  the  in- 
vestigators being  law  students;  a  law  back- 
ground is  helpful  in  wording  letten.  and 
in  discussions  with  merchants. 

NXCOTIATIOK 

A  letter  to  the  merchant  has  provided  the 
best  solution  for  closing  cases.  However,  a 
telephone  call  and  a  personal  interview,  In 
some  cases,  has  been  sufficient. 


A  form  complaint  has  not  been  set  up  by 
Jeanus  Parks,  perhaps  after  the  contacts  are 
selected  and  the  program  Implemented  such 
a  form  will  be  discussed. 

Jeanus  Parks.  Esq.,  and  Martbeth  Halloran 
Esq.  suggested  that: 

1.  Two  investigators  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Contacts  made  with  all  branches  of 
NCIC. 

IV.  Personal  letters  vs.  form  letters 
A.  Personal  Letters        { 

1.  A  personal  letter  gives  a  merchant  the 
idea  that  the  case  Is  being  handled  person- 
*Uy  by  the  InvesUgator,  who  has  to  take  time 
to  compose  a  letter  appropriate  for  the  facts 
given. 

2.  Investigator  Is  not  restricted  to  a  form 
letter. 


nntlKICATTON 

All  information  from  consumers  Is  ob- 
tained by  telephone  followed  by  a  pezaonal 
interview. 

CONSTTMSB  BKHAVIOK 

Consumers  on  the  whole  are  esi>eclally  sus- 
picious of  organlzaUons  purporting  to  help 
If  such  an  organization  solicits.  However, 
when  consumers  call  (on  their  own)  suspi- 
cion U  usually  deleted  from  their  minds.  In 
some  cases,  consumers  are  referred  to  NCIC  by 
previous  clients  and  other  organizations. 

A.  RKPOBT  OF  CASES  ON  CONSUMKR  COUFLADTrs 

i.  Bezo,  Catherine 

Date:  1 2-20-68. 

Nature:  Non-delivery  of  a  rug. 

Action:  12-20-68.  "A"  bought  a  rug  at 
Sears  before  Thanksgiving  to  be  Installed  be- 
fore Christmas.  However,  Sears  failed  to  make 
delivery  as  promised. 

1-6-69.  Sears  stated  that  delivery  would 
take  place  1-8-69. 

1-8-69.  "A"  received  the  rug. 

Closed:  1-8-69. 

2.  Black,  Ann 

Date:  1-30-69. 

Nature:  Fraud. 

Action:  1-30-69.  "A"  purchased  a  color 
television  from  Ladds'  and  received  a  floor 
sample. 

1-31-69.  Drove  to  Mrs.  Black's;  conducted 
an  interview  and  picked  up  the  receipts  and 
the  sales  contract. 

1-31-69.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Ladds'  store 
manager. 

1-18-69.  Called  the  store's  manager  about 
the  T.V.  and  was  told  by  Mrs.  Plnkham  that 
complainant  may  come  in  and  select  a  new 
T.V.  Mrs.  Plnkham  wanted  to  know  exactly 
when  this  would  be  done. 

3-10-69.  Complainant  called  and  stated 
she  would  be  going  out  to  select  the  new 
T.V.  tonight. 

3.  Caletoell.  Rooert 

Date:  10-1-68. 

Nature:  Guaranty  (Warranty). 

Action:  10-1-68.  "A"  purchased  a  3-way 
combination  set  from  Sound  Incorporated 
under  a  one  year  warranty:  The  company 
failed  to  repair  the  set  under  the  one  year 
warranty. 

11-5-68.  "A"  received  a  letter  from  Magna- 
vox  Company  stating  that  set  U  still  under 
warranty. 

H-15-68.  Sound  Inc.  removed  the  set  Fri- 
day 10-8-68  and  promised  to  return  it  Mon- 
day 11-11-68.  "A"  to  date  has  not  received 
the  set.  Re-  the  call  Tuesday  11-19-68. 
4.  Davis.  Jimmy  {Mrs.) 

Date:  1-31-68. 

Nature:  Fraud. 

Action:  1-31-69.  "A"  purchased  through 
the  mall  four  (4)  orders  of  wall  plaques.  She 
paid  $17.00  and  received  the  cancelled  check 
back  but  never  received  the  merchandise. 

2-1-69.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  contact 
World  Gift. 

2-2-69.  A  letter  was  sent  to  World  Gift 
followed  by  a  call.  The  company  stated  that 
it  was  an  oversight  and  mailed  the  plaques 

Closed:  3-10-69. 


5.  Dorsey,  Martha 
Date:  10-30-68. 
Nature:  Fraud. 
Action:  11-5-68.  Interviewed  by  telephone - 

"A"  was  caUed  on  the  telephone  by  a  rep- 
resentaUve  of  Franklin  Readers'  Company 
and  was  told  she  would  receive  books  and 
several  magazines  If  she  signed  to  pay  $14.95 
a  month  for  one  year.  However,  after  she 
signed  the  contract  it  was  found  that  the 
$14.95  would  be  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
"A"  cannot  locate  a  copy  of  the  contract 

11-14-68.  Called  and  "A"  had  not  received 
a  copy  of  the  contract  from  the  company 

(Previously  told  to  request  a  copy  of  the 
contract  from  Franklin  Readers  Company). 

12-2-68.  "A"  stated  that  she  would  not  like 
for  the  letter  to  be  sent  to  Franklin  Readers 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  received  a  letter  from 
the  company  staUng  that  she  would  receive 
a  surprise  in  a  few  days. 

12-13-68.  "A"  received  a  lighted  picture 
from  the  company  and  did  not  want  to  pur- 
sue the  case  any  further. 

Closed. 

6.  Fitch.  Celestine 
Date:  11-1-68. 
Nature:    11-5-68.  "A"  placed  a  silk  dress 

valued  at  twenty-nine  dollars  and  ninety- 
nine  cents  ($29.99)  for  cleaning  and  altering 
Inside  the  dress  was  a  note  from  the  manu- 
facturer stating  "Do  not  apply  direct  heat  to 
this  garment".  This  note  was  disregarded  by 
the  cleaners  thus  ruining  the  garment  in 
question. 

Action:  11-6-68.  Spoke  to  Cleaners  and 
Mrs.  Pitch. 

11-19-68.  Spoke  to  Mrs.  Burrell  on  the 
telephone  and  dress  Is  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition. "A"  may  pick  up  the  dress 

1-27-89.  Called  but  no  response. 

2-4-69.  Letter  sent  to  "A"  to  call  this 
office.  .. 

2-10-69.  Complainant  staMd  i*tat-«fie>uil 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  dress  and  left  w<3i 
for  Mrs.  Biurell   to  contact  complainant/ 

3-24-69.  Fitch  sent  additional  Cillers 
ticket.  ^^ 

3-27-69.  Investigator  visited  Burrell 
Cleaners  to  see  the  dress  in  question  but  was 
refused  the  privilege  by  Mrs.  BurreU.  Mrs 
BurreU  then  stated  that  "She  was  not  doing 
anymore  with  the  dress." 

3-27-69.  CaUed  complainant  and  explained 
that  NCIC  coiUd  not  do  any  more  legally, 
that  a  small  claims  against  Mrs.  BurreU 
would  be  necessary. 

Closed:  3-27-69. 

7.  Gallman,  Mrs. 
Date:   1-30-69. 

Nature:   "A"  visited  the  office  and  stated 
that  she  signed  a  contract  to  pay  two  hun- 
dred dollars  ($200.00)  down  on  a  house  How- 
ever,  Samuel   Reynolds,   the   realtor  stated 
that  he  could  not  get  a  loan  approved  without 
Ave  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  more  ($300.00)  from  Mrs   Gall- 
man.  Now  she  is  afraid  if  it  is  not  approved 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  that  she 
will  noi,  receive  her  money  back  ($500.00). 
2-3-69.   "A"  told  to  get  a  receipt  and  a 
written  guaranty  of  full  refund. 
S.  Hughes.  Jackson 
Dated:  1-18-69. 

Nature:  "A"  charge  account  at  Sears  was 
cancelled  purportedly  because  he  was  late  in 
his  payments.  He  claimed  the  canceUation 
was  a  result  of  frlcUon  between  one  of  the 
members  of  his  famUy  and  a  member  of 
Sears'  credit  department,  both  being  Sears 
employees. 

Action:  2-1-69.  An  appointment  was  made 
to  see  Mr.  Hughes  at  hU  home  2-3-69. 

2-3-69.  A  letter  sent  to  Sears  explaining 
this  situation. 

2-24-69.  Sears  Roebuck  was  contacted  by 
phone  after  no  response  to  the  above  letter 
was  received. 

2-24-69.  Sears  Roebuck  Credit  Center  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland  was  contacted  and  an 
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appointment  to  see  Mr.  CohiU  of  the  credit 
department  on  Friday.  February  28  was 
made. 

2-25-69.  Mr.  Hughes  was  contacted  by 
phone  and  apprised  of  the  meeting  arranged 
with  Mr.  CohlU  and  he  promised  to  be  in 
attendance  on  February  28th. 

2-28-69.  At  a  meeting  at  Sears  Central 
Credit  Bureau,  attended  by  investigator,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Haley  of  the  Sears 
Credit  Bvtreau,  a  close  inspection  of  the 
credit  statements  of  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  post 
two  years  revealed  that  a  misinterpretation 
of  those  statements  coupled  with  Mr. 
Hughes'  failure  to  noUfy  Sears  to  Interpret 
a  slowness  of  paying  by  Mr.  Hughes.  This 
misunderstanding  was  explained  favorable 
on  the  consumer's  part  by  investigator,  and 
his  credit  with  Sears  was  reinstated. 

Closed:  2-28-69. 

9.  McDonald,  James 

Date:  11-7-68. 

Nature:  "A"  alleged  that  Mobile  T.V.  Shop 
received  a  color  T.V.  set  from  him  for  repair- 
ing. A  notice  by  the  Shop  was  sent  to  him 
with  repair  cost  of  seventy-three  dollars 
($73.00).  "A"  could  not  pay  the  amount  Im- 
mediately  and  asked  for  a  two  week  exten- 
sion. ("A"  paid  a  small  amount  to  show  good 
faith).  This  was  granted  and  the  T.V.  placed 
in  storage.  Within  the  two  week  period  "A" 
was  told  that  the  T.V.  had  been  stolen  from 
storage.  Subsequently,  nothing  was  done  in 
spite  of  Complainant's  repeated  effort  to 
acquire  a  similar  one  or  the  value  thereof. 

Action :  12-9-68.  Not  home. 

12-13-68.  Not  home. 

12-17-68.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Mobil  TV 
Shop. 

1-9-69.  Not  home. 

1-24-69.  Not  home. 

1-24-69.  Letter  sent  for  "A"  to  contact  this 
office. 

1-30-69.  Investigator  talked  to  manager  of 
T.V.  Shop  and  he  agreed  to  replace  the  stolen 
TV. 

2-1-69.  Merchant  replaced  the  T.V. 
Closed:  2-1-69. 

10.  Young,  Calvin 
Date:  1-27-69. 

Nature:  Reclsslon  of  Contract.  Complain- 
ant purchased  an  Infant  chair  stroUer  at 
$484.00  under  the  instalment  contract  from 
Rex-StnHler-O-Chair  after  which,  complain- 
ant received  one  free.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
Rex-StroUer-O-Ohair. 

Action:  Complainant  was  Interviewed  and 
a  letter  was  sent  to  the  merchant  and  a  car- 
bon copy  to  the  complainant. 

2-10-69.  Merchant  rescinded  the  contract 
and  returned  complainant's  money. 
Closed:  2-25-69. 

11.  Mack,  Peter 
Date:  1-18-69. 

Nature:  Cleaner's  loss  of  trousers  while  in 
the  custody  of  Burrell  Cleaners. 

Action:  1-24-69.  CaUed  complainant  but 
there  was  no  response. 

1-26-69.  Made  an  appointment  with  com- 
plainant and  Investigated  the  matter. 

1-29-69.  Sent  a  letter  to  BurreU  Cleaners. 
In  response  to  the  letter,  manager  stated  that 
complainant  would  be  rebated  in  full. 

2-1-69.  Complainant  received  the  check  for 
the  value  of  the  trousers. 
Closed:  2-12-69. 

12.  Barnes,  Dennis 
Date:  3-7-69. 

Nature:  Fraud-Complainant  wanted  to  re- 
scind the  contract  Induced  by  fraud.  The 
contract  covered  a  five  (5)  year  period  with 
Reader's  Service.  NoUce  of  Legal  or  Statutory 
action  was  mailed  to  complainant  who  now 
seeks  the  aid  of  this  office. 

Action:  3-13-69.  CaUed  complainant  and 
arranged  for  an  appointment. 

3-15-69.  Complainant  came  by  the  NCIC 
office  where  he  was  interviewed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3-21-69.  Consulted  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  Program  and  talked  with  Mlas 
MeribeUi  Halloran,  Eaqulre.  In  reference 
to  the  complainant.  Attorney  HoUoran 
sUted  that  the  (FTC)  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission should  be  informed,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  Notice  of  Legal  or  Statutory  Action 
maUed  by  Atlantic  Collection  Co.  to  Com- 
plainant should  be  forwarded  to  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Pending. 

13.  Boyd,  Mrs. 

Date:   1-17-69. 

Nature:  Repairs — Complainant  contaeted 
this  office  with  a  complaint  against  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  Complainant  al- 
leged that  for  the  month  of  December,  1968 
she  was  charged  an  excessive  amount  for , 
the  amount  of  gas  consumed. 

Action:  1-29-69..  A  letter  to  the  Washing- 
ton Gas  Light  Company. 

2-3-69.  Received  a  letter  from  the  Wash- 
ington Gas  Co.  in  response  in  which  the 
Customer  Service  representative  Indicated 
that  if  Mrs.  ISoyd  could  come  down,  some 
agreement  could  be  made. 

2-3-69.  Called  Mrs.  Boyd,  Informed  her 
of  the  news  and  she  agreed  to  go. 

Pending. 

14.  Coaston,  Mrs. 

Date:  3-7-69. 

Nature:  Fraud — Complainant  purchased  a 
portable  T.V.  from  Giant  T.V.  Co.  Complain- 
ant was  given  a  blU  totaling  $185.00.  When 
complainant  went  to  make  one  of  her  month- 
ly payments,  she  was  told  that  she  had  to 
pay  an  additional  $40.00.  That  complainant 
was  being  harassed  at  her  job  by  Mr.  Talton. 

Action:  3-8-60.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Giant 
T.V. 

3-25-69.  A  second  letter  was  drafted  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Taylor  explaining  that  he  could 
not  make  such  a  charge  this  late — Mr.  Taylor 
dropped  the  $40.00. 

Closed:  3-27-69. 

15.  Nines 

Date:  2-3-69. 

Nature:  Bill — Complainant  claims  that  he 
was  billed  twice  in  one  month.  However,  Mr. 
Hlnes  prior  to  consulting  this  office  had  not 
discussed  this  matter  with  a  representative 
from  the  Hecht  Company. 

Action :  It  was  suggested  that  he  first  con- 
sult the  Hecht  Company  in  order  to  get  their 
position  after  following  my  suggestion.  The 
Hecht  Company  admitted  a  mistake  and  the 
matter  was  disposed  of. 

Closed:  2-10-69. 

16.  Donald,  Sella 

Date:   2-13-69. 

Nature:  Complainant  purchased  furniture 
from  H  &  T  Furniture  on  14th  Street  and  was 
taken  to  a  Fmance  Company  to  be  financed. 
Complainant  after  signing  all  the  papers 
reaUzed  that  the  Interest  rate  was  very  high 
and  changed  her  mind  when  she  got  home. 

Action:  It  was  found  that  the  interest 
rate  is  legal  under  the  Maryland  Law  on 
small  loans,  however,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
H  &  T's  manager,  Mr.  Henderson  asking  that 
he  allow  complainant  to  return  the  furniture. 

4-22-69.  Letter  sent  to  H  &  T. 

4-25-69.  Spoke  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  he 
stated  that  nothing  could  be  done  that  no 
wrong  was  done. 

4-30-69.  Spoke  to  Mrs.  Donald  and  sug- 
gested that  she  obtain  the  loan  from  the 
credit  union  on  her  Job  to  pay  the  finance 
company  before  interest  accrues. 

Closed:  4-30-69. 

17.  McDaniel,  Michael 

Date:   2-24-69. 

Nature:  Furniture  repossession. 

2-24-69.  Complainant  received  a  reposses- 
sion notice  from  Mario's  Furniture  Company 
for  furniture. 

2-25-69.  Spoke  with  the  manager  at  Mario 
and  he  stated  that  Mr.  McDaniel's  furniture 
was  financed  through  Liberty  Loan  and  he 
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has  had  the  furniture  one  year  without  one 
payment. 

3-26-69.  Spoke  to  Mr.  McDaniel  and  be 
stated  be  neglected  to  pay  because  of  a  pay- 
ment book. 

2-27-69.  Liberty  Loan  states  that  their 
only  Interest  was  for  Mr.  McDaniel  to  start 
payments  immediately  ($27.00  a  month). 

2-28-69.  McDamel  will  start  this  month. 

Closed:  2-30-69. 

18.  McKie,  Mamie  (Mrs.) 

Date:  1-28-69. 

Nature:  Mrs.  McKle  consulted  in  reference 
to  having  a  blU  reduced  at  having  her 
monthly  payment  reduced  at  Walker  Thomas. 

2-1-69.  Contact  was  made  at  Walker  Thom- 
as with  Mr.  Sledge  and  discussed  the  possible 
solution.  Mr.  Sledge  stated  that  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  join  In  on  any  arrangement 
that  would  be  helpful. 

2-2-69.  Contacted  Mr.  McKie  and  discussed 
a  price  which  would  be  adequate  ($20.00)  a 
month. 

2-7-69.  Mr.  Sledge  stated  that  $20.00  a 
month  would  be  OK. 

Closed :  2-10-69. 

IS.  Conley,  Carrie 

Date:  2-28-69. 

Nature:  Complainant  and  husband  were 
given  a  Ust  of  books  from  Franklin  Readers 
Company  and  signed  a  contract  suppKJsedly 
for  12  months  at  $14.75  and  found  out  it  is 
26  months  for  $14.75.  Complainant  is  only 
20  years  old  and  her  hiuband  is  also  20 
years  old. 

4-25-69.  Spoke  to  Mr.  Novak  of  Franklin 
Readers  who  stated  that  complainant  will 
have  to  send  the  books  back. 

4-29-69.  Complainant  stated  that  she  will 
send  books  back  C.OJ3.  to  the  company. 

Closed:  4-29-69. 

20.  Jackson,  Whitsel 

Date:  3-15-69. 

Natiue:  Complainant  ordered  certain 
Items  from  Spetgel.  Inc.  in  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  He  did  not  receive  all  the 
items  ordered  but  was  billed  for  all.  He  re- 
turned the  items  but  still  received  state- 
ments each  month. 

4-7-69.  Mr.  Jackson  called  stating  he  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  the  credit  biueau  of 
Phlladlephia.  and  a  letter  from  Spelgel  suit- 
ing the  commencement  of  a  complaint.  Com- 
plainant spoke  to  Mrs.  Sanders  who  stated 
that  the  matter  was  settled. 

4-9-69.  CaUed  Spelgel  and  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Miles  who  will  contact  Mrs.  Sanders. 

4-16-69.  Spoke  with  Mrs.  Sanders  who  rec- 
tified the  account  with  a  zero  balance  and 
although  Mr.  Jackson  will  receive  another 
statement,  it  has  been  cleared  for  the  May 
statements. 

Closed:  4-16-69. 

21.  McManue,  Vanus 
Date:  3-24-69. 

Nature:  Complainant  Indicated  In  a  tele- 
phone conversation  that  he  delivered  his 
TV.  to  the  Maurice  TV.  Repair  Center.  After 
having  the  set  for  2  weeks,  it  was  not  fixed 
and  then  refused  to  allow  Mr.  McManue  to 
take  it.  When  it  was  returned  complainant 
was  not  allowed  to  see  T.V.  operate  in  the 
store. 

4-9-69.  Letter  sent  to  Maurice. 

4-14-69.  I  personally  accompamed  com- 
plainant to  the  Maurice  Shop  who  promised 
delivery  on  4-18-69. 

4-18-69.  Maurice  began  work  on  the  TV. 
and  promised  to  deliver  It  4-23-69  for  $30.00. 

4-19-69.  Complainant  picked  up  T.V.  re- 
paired and  In  satisfactory  condition. 

Closed:  4-29-69. 

22.  Fitch.  Celestine 

Date:  4-4-69. 

Nature:  Complainant  reported  that  her 
T.V.  turntable  is  being  repaired  for  the 
third  time.  Payment  was  made  by  check,  but 
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when  she  dlBcovered  that  the  turntable  wa« 
not  working  properly,  she  withdrew  the 
check.  The  T.V.  Company  wUl  not  deliver 
the  turntable  unless  cash  payment  Is  made. 
1-4-69.  Complainant  stated  that  If  T.V. 
turntable  works  properly  she  will  pay  the 
balance  of  «17.88  in  cash. 

2-4-69.  Called  the  T.V.  technician  and 
spoke  with  the  manager  and  he  agreed  to 
deliver  the  turntable  with  cash  payment. 
3-4-69.  Called  Mn.  Fntch  back  and  indi- 
cated that  Mr.  Roades  was  willing  to  deliver 
the  turntable  as  soon  as  possible. 

2-7-69.  Called  Mrs.  Pitch  and  was  Informed 
that  technician  had  made  the  repair 

2-8-69.  Talked   with  Mrs.  Pitch  and  she 
reported  that  turntable  was  still  acting  up. 
CaUed  the  manager  and  he  will  send  some- 
one out  to  repair. 
Pending. 

23.  Shuffrey,  Mrs. 
Date:  4-8-69. 

Nature:  Complainant  contracteid  Cherry's 
Interior  Home  Decorators  to  do  the  carpet- 
ing but  it  was  a  very  faulty  Job.  That  the 
Installers  had  damaged  properties  within  the 
home.  That  the  company  had  been  slow  In 
rectifying  the  situation. 

4-11-69.  Left  a  message  at  Cherry's  for 
Mr.  Cherry  to  call. 

4-17^.  Called  Mr.  Cherry  and  explained. 
Be  stated  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  mis- 
take of  a  faulty  Job  and  he  would  rectify 
the  situation. 
Pending. 

B.    KDUCATION   COMMriTEB  RZFOBT  rOR   THE 
PKRIOD  ENDING  MARCH  31,   l»e9 

As  Of  March  31,  1969,  the  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  have  averaged  eleven 
classes  per  week,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
class  hours,  and  involving  230  pupUs.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  influence  of  our  consumer 
education  class  is  Umlted  to  a  mere  230  in- 
dlviduaU,  however,  because  some  of  these 
"pupils"  are  community  aides,  who  have  the 
primary  responsibiUty  of  going  out  Into  the 
commimity  and  distributing  the  information. 
In  addition,  all  individuals  not  acting  in  this 
capacity  stUl  carry  this  information  to  their 
homes  and  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  Committee  consists  of  five  members 
Mrs.  Margaret  Williams  teaches  four  classes 
In  two  establishments.  Mrs.  Williams  teaches 
two  classes  per  week  at  the  Israel  MetropoU- 
tan  Methodist  Church,  at  Randolph  and  7th 
Streets.  N.W.  Both  of  these  classes  have  been 
averaging  34  pupils  per  week.  Two  other 
classes  are  taught  at  the  Peoples  Involvement 
Corporation,  at  Florida  and  7th  Streets,  N.W. 
These  classes  have  averaged  thirty  pupils  pet 
week.  The  pupils  involved  at  the  People's  In- 
volvement Corporation  are  conununlty  aides, 
who  spend  their  time  visiting  families  in  the 
Shaw  area.  Their  duties  include  helping  the 
residents  define,  express  and  clarify  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  These  "pupils"  are.  there- 
fore, adults  with  a  wide  range  of  educational 
and  work  experience.  Interestingly  enough 
some  of  these  adult  community  aides  have 
personally  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit,  while  others  in  this  group  have  had 
problems  in  submitting  a  budget  that  would 
satisfy  the  Department  of  Welfare,  for  public 
assUtance.  Accordingly,  the  classes  were  quite 
Uvely.  and  the  aides  responded  to  the  classes 
In  a  positive  manner. 

Mrs.  Williams'  classes  have  covered  differ- 
ent aspects  of  credit,  as  it  pertains  to  the 
consumer.  Basic  questions  covered  include 
why  one  should  or  should  not  buy  on  credit 
how  much  credit  costs,  how  one  qualifies  for 
credit,  and  how  one  can  prevent  a  bad  credit 
rating  when  he  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  on 
time.  Subsequent  classes  covered  such  real- 
istic situations  as  what  to  do  when  a  com- 
pany erroneously  designates  a  person  as  a  bad 
credit  risk,  what  to  do  when  a  door-to-door 
s^esman  asks  the  person  to  sign  a  receipt 
Which  is  a  contract,  what  to  do  when  a  person 
owes  a  debt  to  a  company  which  goes  out  of 
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business  leaving  the  debt  In  the  hands  of  an 
assignee,  and  what  to  do  when  a  person  pur- 
chaaee  a  second-hand  item  believing  It  to  be 
new. 

"ITie  class  dlscuaslocis  evolved  around  the 
Importance  of  proper  investigation  prior  to 
purchasing  an  item,  and  the  importance  of 
comparative  shopping  for  the  item  and  the 
credit.  Mrs.  WUllams'  evaluation  of  the 
classes  is  that  all  the  pupils  are  highly  mo- 
tivated, and  that  class  participation  Is  at  a 
blgh  level.  The  reason  attributed  to  this 
pupil  participation  is  that  the  pupils  are 
strongly  involved  In  community  affairs  and 
are  interested  In  helping  others  in  the  Black 
oommunlty. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  oonrtalbuted  four  classes 
per  week,  and  sixty-four  pupils.  Mrs.  WUllams 
has  also  made  contact  for  future  classes  in 
ooBitactlng  Miss  Susan  Pogash,  of  the  O.E  O 
and  UPO  Project  Farmers  Market.  This  or- 
ganization provides  training  for  unemployed 
women  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  with  a 
new  group  oonUng  in  every  four  weeks.  The 
classes  range  from  twenty  persons  for  each 
class,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persona  for 
each  instructional  day.  The  plan  was  to  have 
each  of  the  members  of  this  conunittee  teach 
some  portion  of  the  day,  from  Monday  to 
Friday.  However,  this  plan  proved  to  be  dlffl- 
ciUt  to  Implement,  in  that  the  class  hours  of 
the  law  school  prevented  an  effective  pro- 
gram. Thus,  this  program  has  been  put  under 
further  consideration,  in  order  that  a  mean- 
ingful consumer  education  program  can  be 
put  into  operation. 

Mr.  Edward  Webb  has  been  negotiating 
with  Pride.  Inoorporated.  to  Initiate  con- 
sumer education  classes.  As  of  March  19 
1969.  Mr.  Newton,  of  Pride,  Inc.,  contacted 
Mr.  Webb  and  Informed  him  that  classes 
could  proceed.  The  negotiations  Involved 
creation  of  a  proposal  that  would  satisfy  the 
management  of  Pride,  Inc.;  and  Mr.  Newton 
and  Mr.  Webb  achieved  this  on  March  19th. 
However,  it  subsequently  developed  that  Mr 
Webb  would  not  be  able  to  teach  the  classes. 
Consequently,  another  member  of  the  staff 
was  given  the  teaching  assignment. 

Mr.  Webb  also  made  contact  to  establish 
more  classes.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Webb  met  the 
Clergymsin's  Association  on  March  3,  1969. 
This  Clergyman's  Association  represents  112 
churches  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city, 
however,  there  were  only  three  members  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting.  Nevertheless,  these  three 
members  have  large  congregations  and  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  favorably  introduce 
NCIC's  program  to  their  respective  member 
churches.  However,  one  of  the  members,  a 
Reverend  Davis,  informed  Mr.  Webb  that  the 
entire  Association  would  have  to  endorse  the 
project,  and  suggested  that  the  program  also 
be  introduced  to  the  Baptist  Ministerial  As- 
sociation. As  of  this  date,  the  endorsement 
has  not  been  received,  and  NCIC  also  has  not 
received  an  additional  required  endorsement 
from  the  BaptUt  Ministerial  Association. 

Mr.  Webb's  meeting  with  Mrs.  Northcutt 
and  Mr.  Crutchfleld.  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Sub-Committee.  Adult  Educa- 
tion Committee,  met  with  considerably  more 
success.  This  is  to  say  that  the  Twelfth 
Street  Y.M.C.A.  is  presently  being  taught  by 
Mr.  Webb,  despite  the  fact  that  a  proposal 
was  requested  and  submitted.  Mr.  Webb  is 
also  teaching  classes  at  the  Parent-Child 
Center.  U.P.O..  12th  Street.  N.W  However 
the  frequency  of  the  classes  has  not  been 
worked  out  with  Mrs.  Rucker  of  this  orga- 
nization. Nevertheless,  this  class  Is  being 
taught  two  afternoons  a  week.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Webb  is  teaching  another  class  at  the 
New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

Mr.  Albert  Archibald  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  classes  at  the  Camille  B 
Hayes  Training  Center,  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  for  two  hours  per  class  These 
classes  have  been  averaging  26  pupils  per 
class,  with  an  age  range  of  16  to  25  years  of 
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age.  The  curriculum  of  these  classes  is  geared 
to  supplement  and  augment  a  consumer 
education  course  already  being  taught.  How- 
ever, the  previous  course  dealt  with  home  or 
budget  planning,  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Arehl- 
bald's  emphasis  on  all  aspects  of  consumer 
credit.  The  main  emphasis,  however  has  been 
Finance  Charge  v.  Interest  Charge  and  how 
to  compute  Interest. 

Mr.  Archibald  also  actively  sought  the 
establishment  of  new  classes  In  contacting 
Miss  Susie  Levy.  Miss  Levy  la  the  Oommunlty 
Organizer  for  the  Urban  League,  and  she 
expressed  an  interest  in  having  such  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Shaw  Area.  However,  subse- 
quent discussions  between  Miss  Levy  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee 
revealed  the  ImpoeslbUlty  of  such  a  program 
at  this  time.  It  Is  hoped  that  these  Impossi- 
bilities can  be  overcome  because  of  the  aid 
offered  NCIC  by  the  Urban  League  Staff  This 
is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  Reverend 
Johnson  and  Reverend  Orlffln,  who  both  act 
In  the  capacity  of  Education  Specialists  for 
the  Urban  League. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Haynes  contacted  four  orga- 
nizations during  the  week  of  March  3rd  to 
March  18th.  The  first  contact  being  a  speak- 
ing engagement  before  the  Ministerial  Con- 
ference  of   Baptist   Chureh,    1611    Bennlng 
Road,  N.  E.  This  organization  is  a  substan- 
tially large  number  of  ministers  that  meet 
to  conduct  church,  and  church  related  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Haynes  set  up  this  meeting  through 
Reverend  Isadore  D.  Richards,  of  the  Mount 
Olive    Baptist    Church.    1138    Sixth    Street 
N.  E.  However,  this  organization  as  a  body 
took  the  position  that  they  approved  of  the 
concept  of  Consumer  Education  Class    but 
the  body  would  have  to  officially  approve  the 
program.   As  of  this  date,   official  approval 
has  not  been  received.  Also  during  the  week 
of  March  3rd,  Mr.  Haynes  set  up  a  meeting 
with  Reverend  Robert  Harrison,  of  the  New 
Samaritan    Baptist    Church.    610    Maryland 
Avenue,  N.  E.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
was  to  meet  another  Ministerial  Association 
with  the  official  acceptance  delayed  until  ap- 
proval by  the  body.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever,   that   both  these   Ministerial   Associa- 
tions are  highly  structured  in  terms  of  or- 
ganizational structure.  In  that  both  organi- 
zations employ  the  conunittee  and  subcom- 
mittee concept  to  transact  their  business 
As  such,  final  decisions  on  matters  are  nec- 
essarily slow.  A  meeting  occurred  also  with 
Mr.  Delano  R.  Royal,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Anacostia  District  of  the  Bov 
Scouts  of  America.  However,  it  turned  out 
that   Mr.   Haynes  will   need   to   have   more 
meetings  to  touch  up  fine  points  of  disagree- 
ment. 

x,°"i!^^f  *^®  "^^^  °'  March  10  through 
Mareh  15th,  Mr.  Haynes  had  occasion  to  have 
another  meeting  with  both  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciations. This  meeting  was  really  the  first 
meeting  before  the  entire  body,  since  his 
^h^K^K  ™!«"°8  "^  before  a  committee 
which  has  the  discretionary  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Haynes'  program  was 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  Main  body 
The  final  result  of  all  Uils  procedure  was 
that  Reverend  Lewis  McComb,  vice  president 

»^^  ♦K^Ttr*^  ^°''"*  Harrison,  president! 
and  the  body  tentatively  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram.  Actual  Implementation  was  decided  to 
be  aocomplUhed  pursuant  to  a  survey  of 
church  congregations  to  find  out  which 
churches  were  interested  in  the  program  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  President  of 
the  Association  decided  that  the  program 
could  be  more  effectively  Implemented 
through  the  Association  rather  thaa  through 
the  respective  churches'  ministers. 

It  must  be  noted  at  this  Juncture,  that 
contact  work  of  this  nature  is  time  consum- 
ing and  this  is  particularly  disadvantageous 
with  such  a  small  committee,  as  the  five 
members  can  only  discharge  their  duties  on 
a  part-time  basis.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
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the  procedure,  as  admirable  as  it  might  be, 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  any  establishment 
of  classes  with  any  degree  of  alacrity.  Mr. 
Haynes  has  devoted  more  than  four  weeks  of 
work  to  a  project  that  promised  to  be  a  fer- 
tile ground  for  consumer  classes,  however, 
due  to  the  employment  of  such  procedure  no 
classes  have  been  established  within  this 
group  as  of  this  date. 

Mr.  Oran  Page  submitted  materials  on 
various  complaints  received  by  this  organiza- 
tion to  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Jr.,  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass United  Community  Center.  Mr.  Perry 
was  to  develop  dramatic  skits  to  be  employed 
in  a  selected  number  of  consumer  education 
classes.  However,  Mr.  Perry  has  not  responded 
In  submitting  any  dramatic  materials  In  any 
way,  and  Mr.  Page  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Perry. 

Mr.  Page  has  also  been  giving  Instruction 
at  the  Change  Inc.,  Youth  Action  Center,  at 
3120  Georgia  Avenue.  However,  this  center 
has  been  temporarily  closed  down  In  the  face 
of  a  rising  teenage  drug  addiction  problem  In 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Page,  however,  that  the  officers  of  this  Center 
hoped  to  open  this  center  in  the  near  future. 
The  classes  to  be  held  at  the  Tabor  Presby- 
terian Church  met  the  same  fate,  though 
classes  were  not  held  for  another  reason.  The 
members  of  this  church  are  all  former  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the 
church,  but  have  subsequently  moved  to 
"better"  neighborhoods  as  they  acquired  more 
affluence;  the  results  being  that  the  church 
is  trying  very  hard  to  get  more  Involved  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Accordingly, 
the  Men's  Club  of  the  church  went  from 
door-to-door  to  Inform  the  people  of  the  Im- 
pending classes,  but  the  neljghborhood  failed 
to  respond.  The  final  outcome  of  this  at- 
tempted recruitment  was  a  natural  result  of 
any  first  class  and  the  Men's  Club  promised 
to  return  in  preceding  weeks. 

Miss  Gamita  Selby  contacted  three  block 
captains  personally  during  the  week  of  March 
7th.  Mr.  Frey  of  449  Luray  Street,  but  she 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Frey  was  away  on  a 
business  trip.  Mrs.  Mathews  of  418  Kenyon 
Street,  N.W.  advised  Miss  Selby  that  she 
had  been  too  busy  to  call  a  bieetlng.  The  only 
thing  that  Mrs.  Mathews  promised  was  to 
call  Miss  Selby  at  her  convenience.  Mrs. 
Williamson  of  607  Lament  Street,  N.W..  in- 
formed Miss  Selby  that  her  members  were 
not  cooperating  with  her,  in  terms  of  sched- 
uling a  meeting.  Miss  Selby  was  not  able 
to  contact  Mrs.  Robinson  of  515  Frlntz 
Street,  Mrs.  Reed  of  733  Irving  Street,  Mrs. 
Ellis  of  765  Columbia  Road,  and  Mr.  James 
Smith  of  3581  Warden  Street.  Thus,  Miss 
Selby  sent  the  above  persons  letters  to  in- 
quire about  when  they  would  be  able  to 
have  a  meeting.  The  conclusion  that  the 
Chairman  has  reached  in  regards  to  Block 
Clubs  is  that  they  are  totally  inadequate  for 
purposes  of  setting  up  classes.  The  reason 
being  that  Miss  Selby  was  designated  alone 
to  establish  classes  in  these  block  clubs,  but 
has  been  unable  to  do  such  after  much  effort 
and  a  substantial  long  period  of  time.  Miss 
Selby  has  concluded  that  these  captains 
are  not  interested  in  NCIC's  program  for 
Block  Clubs  but  they  are  willing  to  do  vol- 
imteer  office  work. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  class  presenta- 
tions has  employed  the  lecture  method,  how- 
ever, class  participation  is  encouraged.  Such 
encouragement  has  manifested  Itself  in  ex- 
change of  comments  between  the  membera 
of  the  class  and  the  instructor.  This  dialogue 
usually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  lecture, 
however,  and  has  not  always  been  In  direct 
response  to  the  lecture.  The  usual  form  of 
questions  has  been  characterized  in  the  form 
of  what  happened  to  some  ptarticular  third 
person  in  a  particular  credit  transaction.  It 
has  been  felt  by  the  Instructors  that  even 
the  students  asking  the  questions  refer  to 
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the  person  in  the  third  person,  they  are 
actually  referring  to  themselves,  or  some 
person  in  Immediate  relationship  to  them. 
In  addition.  It  must  be  stated  that  these 
questions  refer  directly  to  the  lectiue.  but 
more  frequently  have  only  a  collateral  con- 
nection to  the  lecture. 

The  lecture  method  has  been  Justified,  on 
the  ground  that  it  Is  more  expedient  in  giv- 
ing essential  information  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  However,  films  have  been  used  on 
rare  occasions  to  reinforce  certain  points 
that  were  brought  out  In  prior  lectures.  In 
addition,  certain  students  had  expressed 
their  preference  of  the  lecture  method  as  op- 
f>06ed  to  other  methods  of  class  presentation. 
The  committee  members  felt'  more  at  ease 
with  the  lectvu-e  method,  in  that  they  would 
not  be  "forced"  to  speak  before  the  body 
when  they  did  not  wish  to  speak.  As  a  result, 
the  response  from  the  students  has  been 
more  spyontaneous  and  candid,  than  if  they 
were  "forced"  to  Involuntarily  contribute  to 
the  class  presentation. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  mate- 
rials used  In  our  program  Is  interesting,  in 
that  the  committee  found  that  very  lew  ma- 
terials are  necessary  for  an  effective  and 
meaningful  program.  The  only  materials  used 
besides  the  lecture  method  were  various  films 
to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  lectures.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  would  have  to  con- 
centrate as  hard  as  previously  In  the  area 
of  procurement  of  supplementary  materials. 
The  real  key  to  meaningful  program  lies  in 
having  a  larger  staff  than  five  members  to 
teach  these  classes. 

The  program  has  experienced  a  limited 
degree  of  success  In  reaching  sources  for 
teaching  classes,  and  going  to  the  people  to 
obtain  these  sources.  Human  nature  being 
what  It  is.  It  Is  entirely  true  despite  how 
valid  the  program  is  or  how  noble  the  pro- 
gn^am  may  appear.  In  fact,  even  though  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  go  to  the  pro- 
gram, it  still  has  experienced  only  a  limited 
degree  of  success.  However,  this  committee 
was  handicapped  by  such  factors  as  apathy, 
part-time  employment,  hostility,  and  slow- 
ness on  the  part  of  various  organizations  in 
approving  the  program. 

An  ideal  method  of  presenting  classes 
would  be  to  give  individual  counseling  as 
opposed  to  giving  a  lecture  to  15  to  20 
pupils.  However,  this  would  necessitate  an 
initial  decision  as  to  whether  we  would 
want  to  reach  a  small  audience,  or  the  larg- 
est audience  possible  within  a  certain  time 
period.  This  method  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  only  have  five  instruc- 
tors working  on  a  part-time  basis  of  twelve 
hours  per  week.  Looking  at  It  realistically.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  an  Instructor  would  only 
teach  one  or  two  people  for  a  period  of  six 
hours  per  week  when  we  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  travel  time,  and  a  possible  missed 
class.  However,  in  the  planning  for  next 
year,  this  might  be  given  more  consideration. 

The  basic  problem  In  the  area  of  class 
solicitation  is  the  fact  that  many  organiza- 
tions employ  such  elaborate  procedure  to 
approve  a  program,  that  it  takes  two  or 
three  weeks  on  a  conservative  basis  to  de- 
termine whether  such  organization  has  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  the  program.  I  Just 
don't  see  how  we  can  force  an  organization 
to  adopt  better  procedure  machinery  in 
terms  of  reaching  a  faster  decision.  This 
was  particularly  disadvantageous  to  our  pro- 
gram this  year,  however,  we  are  working  on 
a  short  period  of  time  In  setting  up  a  speci- 
fied number  of  classes.  Even  at  the  time  of 
this  report  we  are  waiting  for  decisions, 
despite  the  fact  that  continuous  follow-up 
has  been  employed.  Nfevertheless,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  If  the  facts  were  made 
known  to  these  organizations  for  next  year's 
program,  that  these  organizations  might 
reach  faster  decisions. 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Mcissachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  many  experts 
from  the  scientific,  military,  and  techni- 
cal fields  give  eloquent  and  impressive 
arguments  both  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed anti-ballistic-missUe  system.  We 
have  heard  many  prominent  men  discuss 
cost  effectiveness,  second-strike  capabil- 
ities and  nuclear  politics.  I  fear  some- 
times that  the  level  of  debate  is  so  ele- 
vated that  the  basic  questions  are  ig- 
nored or  dismissed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three 
fundamental  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered with  regard  to  the  ABM.  Thos« 
are:  First,  what  would  and  would  not 
the  system  accomplish;  second,  is  the 
ABM  system  what  America  needs;  and 
third,  would  as  much  good  be  accom- 
plished by  employing  the  system  as  the 
harm  that  would  result.  I  believe  these 
are  important  questions  and  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  weighs  heavily  against 
the  ABM  system. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  letter  in  the  Virginia 
Oazette,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  writer 
of  the  letter.  Dale  F.  Melnotte,  is  an  or- 
dinary citizen  interested  in  his  Govern- 
ment and  concerned  about  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Melnotte  raises  as  many  questions 
about  the  ABM  as  he  provides  points  of 
discussion.  These  are  questions  that 
must  be  answered  and  the  answers  must 
be  honest,  fair  and  instructive. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  literature 
and  heard  a  creat  deal  of  testimony 
about  the  ABM  system.  The  testimony 
from  both  sides  has  convinced  me  that 
the  ABM  is  not  feasible,  is  exorbitantly 
expensive  and  would  lead  to  the  tragic 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  submit  Mr.  Melnotte's  letter  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hopes  they  will  take  his  questions  to 
heart: 

Public  Pulse 

Is  the  ABM  system  what  America  needs? 

Is  this  system  a  protective  measure  or  a 
costly  ineffectual  pipe  dream  of  the  Military- 
Industrial  Complex? 

Will  it  save  America  from  unclear  devasta- 
tion, or  simply  step  up  the  armament  syn- 
drome? 

Will  the  population  of  this  country  fall 
under  enemy  attack  or  be  bled  to  death,  by 
taxes  to  pay  for  Impractical  deployment  of 
systems  sold  to  congress,  by  self  Interested 
Pentagon  officials.  This  is  the  real  test  of  the 
power  of  the  Military-Industrial  Complex, 
and  by  far  Its  greatest. 

The  system,  known  as  ABM,  is  estimated  at 
costing  six  billion,  six  million  dollars  ($6.6), 
but  could  go  as  high  as  forty  billion,  or  more. 
This  much  money  could  convert  the  slum 
sections  in  any  twelve  American  cities.  Into 
decent  living  sections,  with  money  left  over. 
This  much  money,  and  we  aren't  even  told 
for  sure  If  It  win  work.  In  fact  most  scientists 
say  it  will  not.  And  If  it  does  work,  will  It  still 
work,  in  five  years,  when  it  Is  completed, 
against  the  missiles  available  against  It? 

It  protects  only  two  missile  bases,  one  in 
South  Dakota,  and  the  other  In  Montana, 
and  It  In  Itself  represents  only  ten  and  no 
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more  than  twenty  per  oent  of  our  total 
deterrent  capacity.  Is  tbla  the  best  system? 
Will  It  protect  oxir  land,  and  our  people  or  la 
It  merely  the  prime  example  of  men  In  high 
places  becoming  confused  between  what  is 
good  for  the  United  States  and  what  Is  best 
In  their  own  interests? 

Of  course  America  needs  a  strong  defense, 
which  at  the  present  time  Is  our  strategically 
placed  missile  bases,  SAC  and  the  seabased 
Polaris  submarines,  which  incidentally  can- 
not be  wiped  out  by  any  one  total  surprise 
attack,  according  to  the  same  military.  The 
future  wUl  undoubtedly  call  for  antl  mis- 
sile missiles,  which  apparently  destroy,  in 
the  air,  missiles  launched  by  the  enemy  (who 
ever  that  la),  against  our  miaallee,  but  it  Is 
none  the  leas  folly  to  put  all  of  America's 
eggs  in  one  weapon  basket,  particularly,  when 
the  basket  under  consideration  Is  of  rather 
loose  weave. 

If  we  Inveet  all  this  money.  In  one  system, 
the  American  people  have  every  right  to 
know,  first  of  all  that  It  wlU  work,  and  It  Is 
right  and  fitting,  that  President  Nixon  press 
for  this  assurance,  from  the  military  advi- 
sors. Our  Congressional  committees  would  do 
weU  to  Investigate,  which  corporations  stand 
to  profit  the  most  from  this  system,  and 
whether  or  not.  a  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tion develops  with  Pentagon  offlciaU,  once 
oontr^sta  are  signed. 

Many  Americans  are  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, connected  to  the  giant  Mllltary-Indus- 
trtal  Complex,  and  as  the  p(4>er8  say,  even 
the  economy  will  benefit.  The  question  now 
U,  if  this  system  doeen't  work,  will  we  be 
here  to  enjoy  it?  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
future  generation  to  re-study  this  proposal 
and  a  letter  to  your  Congressman  or  Senator, 
would  be  the  first  step,  expreoslng  your  con- 
cern over  this  entire  ABM  program 
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Resolved,  That  the  National  School  Supply 
and  Equipment  Association  ^plauds  these 
efforts  to  bring  order  and  equity  to  interstate 
taxation,  and  favors  and  supports  the  early 
enactment  of  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act, 
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WHY  A  DOUBLE  FEDERAL  STAND- 
ARD FOR  VOTER  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS? 


INTERSTATE  TAXATION  ACT 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JKBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act,  H.R.  7906,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  25.  1969.  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  business  community.  Included 
among  the  large  number  of  associations 
which  have  endorsed  this  measure  is  the 
National  School  Supply  and  Equipment 
Association.  This  half-century-old  as- 
sociation represents  more  than  400  man- 
ufacturing and  distributing  companies 
witliin  the  school  supply  and  equipment 
industry. 

The  association  has  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  the  measure  which 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rbcord 

The  resolution  follows: 
RxsoLunoN  Sotpobtino  thb  Enactment  or 

iNTBaSTATX   TAXATION    AcT 

Whereas  many  businesses  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  have  been  seriously  bur- 
dened by  the  necessity  for  compliance  with 
the  varied  and  changing  tax  laws  of  States 
where  they  maintain  no  place  of  business 
and 

Whereas  the  expanding  reach  of  govern- 
mental units  for  more  revenue  from  out-of- 
State  companies  has  coincided  with  the  In- 
creased scope  of  business  activity  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  thus  seriously  enlarging  the 
multi-State  tax  burden,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  has  considered  thu  problem  In 
great  depth  and  has  passed  corrective  legis- 
lation known  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation 
Act":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  of  American  history,  our 
Government  has  been  noted  for  its  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  fair  and  just  en- 
vironment for  aU.  Yet,  I  find  It  incredi- 
bly ironic  many  cHJPose  a  recent  attempt 
to  remove  a  discriminatory  law  from  the 
statutes. 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has 
proposed  a  replacement  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  noting  that  the  law 
in  existence  applies  only  to  seven  South- 
em  States,  Though  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  national  legislation,  the  1965 
act  has  been  the  most  overtly  regional 
legislation  to  tarnish  our  legislative  his- 
tory since  the  Civil  War.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell's  proposal  would  merely 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  1965  law  to 
all  States.  His  proposal  is  designed  to 
assure  fair  voting  practices  nationwide. 
But  this  proposed  change  has  incurred 
the  wrath  of  many  self-appointed  guard- 
ians of  public  justice.  Knowing  these  to 
be  sincere,  fair-minded  men,  I  can  only 
wonder  as  to  why  the  possibility  of  this 
law  being  applied  to  their  States  ago- 
nizes them  so. 

Certainly  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  have  one's  vote  counted  hon- 
estly are  worthy  national  goals. 

If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  good  for 
Mississippi — it  is  good  for  New  York 
Why  a  double  standard? 

Personally,  I  feel  the  Constitution  em- 
powers the  States  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions and  not  the  Federal  Government. 
Unfortunately,  the  Warren  court  has 
ruled  otherwise.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
Federal  laws  on  this  subject,  they  should 
apply  to  all  the  50  States  uniformly— 
and  not  to  just  a  few  States  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

I  include  editorials  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Washington  Star,  and 
a  column  by  David  Lawrence  on  this 
subject: 

[Prom  the  Wall. Street  Journal.  July  1,  1969) 
Uncertain  Orottnd 
Back  In  1965  Congress  passed  a  voting 
rights  act  outlawing  literacy  tests,  requiring 
prior  Federal  approval  of  changes  in  local 
voting  laws,  and  allowing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  dispatch  Federal  examiners  to  replace 
state  officials  ruling  on  voting  registration 
requirements  where  he  found  local  laws  were 
being  used  to  exclude  voters  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

This  applied  only  to  Jurisdictions  that  met 
a  specified  formula,  carefully  and  cleverly  cal- 
culated to  apply  only  to  a  few  Southern 
states.  Some  of  us  complained  at  the  time 
that  the  law  raised  Constitutional  questions 
and  even  more  to  the  point,  that  legislating 
a  double  standard  was  not  the  way  to  accom- 
plish a  high  purpose.  The  act  was  heartily 


cheered,  though,  by  UberaU  In  general  and 
civil  rights  leaders  In  particular. 

Now  the  NUon  Administration  proposes  to 
extend  the  act,  with  two  major  changes 
Prior  approval  of  local  voting  law  changes 
would  no  longer  be  required;  Instead  the  At- 
torney  General  would  ask  Federal  courts  for 
injunctions  against  those  he  considers  un- 
fair. And  the  law  would  apply  everywhere  In 
the  nation.  This,  the  liberals  and  civil  rights 
leaders  now  tell  us,  is  a  contemptible  sell- 
out to  Southern  segregationists. 

The  ostensible  complaints  are  that  any 
change  in  the  law  may  delay  its  extension, 
and  that  nationwide  application  would  dilute 
the  effect  in  the  South.  Yet  Rep.  Celler.  who 
is  leading  the  complaints  about  the  time  fac- 
tor, is  the  same  man  with  the  power  to 
speed  up  the  pertinent  committee  processes 
if  he  wants  to. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  extending  the  law  na- 
tionwide would  necessarily  dilute  its  enforce- 
ment in  the  South.  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell  denies  that  it  virould,  and  he's  the  one  with 
the  power  to  send  voting  examiners  hither 
and  yon.  It  seems  to  us  any  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wUl  send  the  enforcers  where  the  law  Is 
likely  to  be  broken. 

There  is  also  a  charge  that  Mr.  Nixon  is 
paying  off  political  debts  to  the  South,  an 
allegation  that  puts  a  pretty  cheap  price  on 
Southern  votes.  The  Southern  states  will 
still  have  Federal  voting  examiners,  since  all 
they  got  was  elimination  of  the  double  stand- 
ard's Insult.  They  were  entitled  to  that  not 
through  politics  but  through  Justice:  puni- 
tive legislation  typically  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

None  of  this,  it  seems  to  us.  Justifies  the 
charge  that  this  is  a  "sophisticated,  calcu- 
lated, incredible"  effort  to  sabotage  the  law 
Still  less  that  It  would  lead  to  "cross  burning 
and  the  slaying  of  the  Negro  who  has  no 
desire  other  than  to  vote."  Such  Ulk,  we 
regret  to  say,  comes  not  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Black  Panthers,  but  from  that  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

The  moving  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
because  Mr.  NUon  refused  to  anathematize 
the  South  during  his  political  campaign,  he 
must  be  a  segregationist  tool.  Rather  imcer- 
tain  ground,  we  might  venture,  on  which  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  rhetorical  overkill. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Jime  30,  1969) 
Voting  Richts 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  is  bad  legisla- 
tion in  the  sense  that  It  seeks  to  remedy  In- 
justice by  embracing  Inequity.  If  it  were  to 
lapse  this  year,  at  the  end  of  Its  five-year 
statutory  life,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  mourning. 

The  1965  law  moves  along  two  main  lines. 
It  bans  literacy  tests  in  certain  Southern 
states  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  And  it  re- 
quires those  states  to  come  to  Washington 
and  obtain  the  O.K.  of  the  attorney  general 
or  a  federal  Judge  before  any  change  can  be 
made  in  their  voting  laws. 

Now  there  Is  no  doubt  that  literacy  tests 
had  been  misused  In  the  South  in  some  in- 
stances to  discriminate  against  potential 
Negro  voters.  And  this  certainly  should  not 
be  tolerated.  But  the  Impact  of  the  1965  law 
Is  not  based  on  any  claim  or  showing  of  voter 
discrimination.  Instead,  its  authors  merely 
decreed  that  the  law  would  become  effective 
m  any  state  or  county  in  wmch  fewer  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  voting  age  failed 
to  vote  or  were  not  registered  to  vote  In  the 
1964  election.  If  50  percent  voted,  a  state  was 
in  the  clear.  But  not  so  If  only  49.9  percent  of 
the  ellglbles  went  to  the  polls. 

It  turned  out,  by  coincidence  if  one  likes 
to  believe  in  fairy  tales,  that  this  formula 
covered  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  Lou- 
isiana, South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  39  of  100 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  Literacy  tests  in 
13  ntm-Southem  states  were  not  affected 
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Condemning  this  as  "regional"  legislation, 
Att<»Tiey  General  Mitchell  has  opposed  a  sim- 
ple renewal  of  the  1965  law.  He  prefers  new 
legislation  which  would  ban  all  literacy  teste 
and  which  would  drop  the  requirement  that 
Southern  states  come  hat-in-hand  to  Wash- 
ington for  approval  of  any  change  in  their 
election  laws.  As  an  alternative,  Mitchell  ad- 
vocated legislation  empowering  the  Justice 
Department  to  obtain  injunctions  against 
any  discriminatory  state  law  affecting  voting, 
and  which  would  also  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  send  observers  and  examiners  into 
any  state  to  guard  against  discrimination  or 
voting  frauds. 

It  has  not  been  our  view  that  a  simple  lit- 
eracy test,  given  without  discrimination.  U 
an  evil  thing.  Illiteracy  and  an  informed  elec- 
torate hardly  go  hand  in  hand.  This  country 
needs  more  rather  than  fewer  voters  who  can 
at  least  read  and  write  their  names. 

Since  Congress  obviously  will  take  some 
action,  however,  we  think  the  Mitchell  ap- 
proach is  much  better  than  perpetuation  of 
the  existing  law.  By  all  means,  discrinuna- 
tlon  whether  in  teste  or  state  laws  should  be 
struck  down.  But  this  should  not  be  done 
through  a  federal  statute  which  is  both  dis- 
ingenuous and  singularly  invidious  in  ite 
own  discriminatory  application. 

Vote  LrrERACT  Tests  :  Pro  and  Con 
There's  a  peculiar  irony  in  the  statemente 
made  recently  by  persons  Inside  and  outelde 
of  Congress  criticizing  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  for  not  having  prevented 
corruption  in  elections. 

For  this  malpractice  unfortunately  occurs 
right  here  in  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
Increase  in  future  years.  There  now  is  be- 
fore Congress  a  proposal  to  end  literacy  teste 
throughout  the  country  so  that  hereafter  all 
persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  will 
be  permitted  to  vote.  This  opens  up  the  way 
for  bribery  of  voters  and  the  commission  of 
voting  frauds. 

The  present  dispute  started  when  Con- 
greee  passed  the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  In  1966. 
declaring  that  Uteracy  teste  were  to  be  sus- 
pended in  those  states  which  had  such  teste 
and  whM'e  within  the  state  or  political  divi- 
sion thereof  less  than  50  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  voting  age  had  voted  or  were  registered 
to  vote  in  the  1964  election.  This  supposedly 
broad  prohlblUon  actually  applied  only  to 
seven  srtatee  In  the  South.  Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell 
now  has  proposed  that  none  of  the  60  states 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  "may  re- 
quire any  person  t6  pass  a  literacy  test  oc 
other  teste  or  devices  as  a  condition  for  ex- 
ercising the  fundamental  right  to  vote." 

Many  of  the  representatives  from  North- 
em  states  are  obJecUng  to  this,  but  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  South  have  long 
been  saying  that  It  is  discrimination  to  sin- 
gle out  the  Southern  states  and  that  any 
laws  of  the  land  should  apply  everywhere. 

As  for  voting  frauds.  Just  after  President 
Nixon  was  nominated  In  1968.  a  group  con- 
sisting of  100.000  volunteers  was  organized  by 
his  associates  to  prevent  some  of  the  "Ir- 
regularities" which  occurred  In  the  i960 
presidential  election.  Louis  B.  Nichols,  a 
former  assistant  director  of  the  FBI.  was 
head  of  the  organization,  known  as  "opera- 
tion integrity." 

In  an  article  in  Reader's  Digest  this  month. 
Nichols  says  that  from  time  to  time  In  the 
1968  primaries  In  each  state,  poll-watchers 
were  Intimidated  by  opposition  goons, 
ejected  physically  from  the  polls  and  even 
arrested  on  trumped-up  charges."  He  de- 
clares that  many  "ghoete"  were  found  to 
have  registered— In  one  case,  21  from  a  single 
biaidlng  that  had  been  destroyed  months 
before.  The  same  kind  of  thing  occurred  in 
the  registration  processes  In  different  states. 
But  the  effect  of  having  the  poll-watchers 
was  dramatic.  In  one  ward  In  Chicago  the 
total  vote  In  i960  had  been  22,236,  but  when 
poll-watchers  were  stationed  In  28  out  of  the 
60  precincte,  the  vote  feU  to  16,049  In  1968. 
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This,  Nichols  says,  was  "A  fair  measure  of 
the  illegal  and  ghost  votes"  previously  cast. 

Nichols  polnte  out  that  In  the  1960  election, 
which  Nixon  lost,  the  latter  trailed  John  P. 
Kennedy  by  only  122,702  votes  out  of  the 
69,000,000  cast,  and  that  shlfte  of  23,117  votes 
In  Texas  and  4,430  In  Illinois  would  have 
given  Nixon  51  decisive  electoral  votes  and 
made  him  president.  Nichols  says  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  voting  "Irregularities"  at 
that  time  in  those  areas. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  who  now  is  Attwuey 
General,  was  the  man  who  acted  on  behalf 
of  Nixon  in  1968  in  helping  to  set  up,  with 
the  assistance  of  Nichols,  the  bipartisan  army 
of  100,000  volunteers  who  worked  to  Insure  an 
honest  election.  Mitchell  recommended  to 
Congress  last  Thursday  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  empowered  to  send  federal  exam- 
iners and  election  observers  Into  any  county 
"If  he  determines  that  their  presence  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  right  of  citizens  to 
vote." 

Mitchell  proposed  also  that  a  presidential 
advisory  commission  be  established  "to  study 
the  effecte  which  literacy  teste  have  upon  mi- 
nority groups,  to  study  the  problem  of  elec- 
tion frauds,  and  to  report  to  Congress  ite 
findings  and  recommendations  for  any  new 
legislation  protecting  the  right  to  vote."  He 
declared  "that  "responsible  citizenship  does 
not  necessarily  imply  literacy"  and  that  "re- 
sponsible voting  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  education." 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  illiter- 
acy makes  it  easy  for  election  irregularities 
to  occur.  Unless  the  whole  subject  of  literacy 
is  re-examined  Impartially,  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  opportunities  for  fraud  and  the 
bribery  of  voters  will  be  Increased  if  all 
literacy  teste  are  abandoned. 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  OUR 
TECHNOLOGY 


V 


WE  BELIEVE  IN  GOD,  IN  AMERICA 
IN  HONESTY 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  advertising  message 
which  is  being  carried  over  radio  stations 
In  my  district.  This  message  Is  the  result 
of  the  Individual  efforts  of  an  outstand- 
ing American,  Mr.  Elmer  M.  Hanson  of 
Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  In  reminding  his  fel- 
low citizens  of  how  much  we  Americans 
have  to  be  thankful  for. 

Through  the  use  of  this  simple  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Hanson  reminds  us  that  we 
have  been  far  too  tolerant  of  organiza- 
tions which  seek  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government;  of  groups  of  students  whose 
only  purpose  in  the  university  Is  to  dis- 
rupt; and  of  tMose  persons  whose  activi- 
ties flaimt  the  rules  and  laws  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose 
this  stirring  message,  as  follows: 

(Background  music,  "America  the 
BeautlfiU") 
We  beUeve  in  God,  In  America,  In  honesty. 
Yes,    these    three   attributes   blended   to- 
gether win  help  produce  a  healthy,  happy 
America. 

We  call  upon  parente,  schools  and  churches 
to  cultivate  patriotism  In  our  youngsters. 

We  call  upon  our  national  and  local  leaders 
to  think  American,  act  American,  and  be 
American,  be  American  enough  to  condemn 
and  destroy  the  foreign  "Isms"  that  are 
determined  to  destroy  our  wonderful  way  of 
life  In  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
America. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Art 
Buchwald,  in  his  column  'MIRV's  Just 
a  Kid"  In  the  Post,  scored  again  with  his 
wit  and  humor.  However,  the  message  Is 
ominous  and  what  is  more  I  think  he  Is 
right  on  target.  We  are  Indeed  becom- 
ing slaves  to  our  own  technology  as 
we  forge  ahead  to  the  much -feared 
SASCHA. 

For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  juxtapose  Mr.  Buchwald's 
article  with  "The  Vicious  Acronyms"  of 
Ralph  E.  Lapp,  who  is,  of  course,  a  well- 
known  physicist,  weapons  expert,  and 
author. 

Mr.  Lapp  points  out: 

Again  we  face  a  tyrannical  ogre,  a  remorse- 
less technology,  a  dictator  compelling  both 
us  and  the  Sovlete  to  bring  forth  whatever 
weapons  systems  can  be  made. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that,  if  we  can  \ 
act  and  act  immediately  to  stop  our  i 
MIRV  testing  program  that  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  freeze  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  its  tracks.  Otherwise,  I  fear 
that  Mr.  Buchwald  and  Mr.  Lapp  are 
right — that  we  are  to  become  slaves  to 
this  tyraimlcal  ogre— our  remorseless 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
both  these  articles  in  the  Record  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

MIRVs   Just   a  Km— McrnpucATroN  Tabl« 
Has  Only  Startbd  in  Nuclkab  Weaponit 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 
r  know  he  doeen't  mean  to  do  it  Inten- 
tionally, but  every  time  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  I^tlrd  opens  his  mouth,  he  scares  me. 
In  order  to  get  support  for  the  anUballistlc 
mlaeOle  (ABM)  program,  Laird  has  thrown 
more  Soviet  missile  threats  at  ua  than  aU  the 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  put  together. 

We're  told  that  If  we  dont  build  an  ABM 
system  to  protect  our  Mlnutemen,  the  Sovlete 
wUl  be  able  to  wipe  them  out  with  thedr 
MIRVs  (multiple  re-entry  vehicles),  which 
they  have  developed  as  a  first-strike  weapons 
capeblUty  In  answer  to  our  MIRV — a  multiple 
independently  targeted  re-entry  vehicle.  Otcr 
MIRV  carries  clusters  of  nuclear  warheads  aa 
compared  to  the  old-fashioned  nuclear  mls- 
sUes,  which  could  oiUy  be  shot  off  one  at  a 
time. 

You  would  think  that  MIRV  would  be  the 
ultimate  Doomsday  weapon  In  our  areenal, 
but  this  Is  not  the  case.  MIRV  will  open  up 
a  whole  new  generation  of  nuclear  hardware, 
and  we  might  as  well  be  preparvd  for  It. 

I  have  a  friend  at  the  Pentagon  who  said: 

"MIRV  Is  nothing  compared  to  what  ?ro've 
got  on  the  drawing  boards.  You  should  see 
IRVING." 

"What   Is  IRVING?" 

"IRVING  Is  the  interoontinesxtal  re-entry 
vehicle  injector  nuclear  group.  It  not  only 
has  clusters  of  mlasllee.  but  each  cluster  re- 
I»oduoes  a  new  generation  of  mlssUee  while 
In  flight." 

"My  God."  I  said  "that  should  certainly 
give  us  more  than  parity  with  the  Sovlete." 

"It  would,  except  that  we  know  tbey1« 
working  on  IVAN." 

"What  Is  rVAN?" 

"An  Independent  vehicle  aatl-IBVINO 
nuke,  which  has  clusters  of  hyOngta.  wsr- 
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h«ads  set  In  nitrogen  bombs,  which  can  ex- 
plode within  300  miles  of  an  IRVINa." 

"I'm  sure  we've  got  an  anewer  to  It." 

"We  have  It  In  BBRNIE." 

"BKRNIB?" 

"BBRNIE  standB  for  ballistic  engineered  re- 
entry nuclear  evaporator.  It  haa  10,000 
rockets  which,  when  Ignited  by  a  cluster  of 
IBVINas,  can  hit  every  major  capital  In  the 
world." 

"Good  for  BERNIE."  I  said.  "I'm  sure  the 
Russians  wouldn't  start  anything  once  they 
knew  we  had  BERNIE." 

"They  know  it,  and  we  know  that  by  1987, 
their  answer  to  it  will  be  MISHA.  As  you 
know.  MISHA  stands  for  multiple  Intercon- 
tinental supersonic  atomizer.  It  Is  fired  down 
Instead  of  up.  and  when  It  hits  the  earth's 
core.  It  explodes  and  blows  up  the  entire 
world." 

"Then  they  have  the  Doomsday  machine?" 

"They  will  have  unless  we  immediately 
start  work  on  MORTY  " 

"I  know  It  stands  for  multiple  something," 
I  said. 

"Wrong.  It  stands  for  megaton  oscillating 
re-entry  thick  yield.  You  fire  this  weapon 
through  a  hidden  garbage  disposal  unit  and 
In  20  seconds  It  produces  a  mushroom  cloud 
not  only  around  the  earth  but  over  the  entire 
unlverte?' 

'"Oh.'^T  cried.   "If  we  can  only  develop 
MORTY  In  time." 

"Even  If  we  did,"  my  friend  said  sadly, 
"we'd  still  have  to  go  on.  You  see,  while  we're 
talking,  the  Soviets  are  doing  their  prelimi- 
nary work  on  SASCHA.  Would  you  like  to 
know  about  SASCHA?" 

"Could  it  wait  until  tomorrow?" 


The  Vicious  Acbontms 

(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  author  of  "The  Weapons 

Culture") 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  struggling 
with  defense  decisions  that  Involve  a  rather 
horrendous  technology,  symbolized  by  three 
and  four  letter  acronyms  like  ABM,  MIRV 
and  AMSA. 

ABM  Is  now  a  household  gambit  and  MIRV 
is  a  "word"  that  has  found  Its  way  Into  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
multiple,  independently  targeted,  reentry  ve- 
hicle is  a  technological  development  that  Is 
symptomatic  of  modem  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  Is  a  kind  of  'technological  happen- 
ing" which  has  emerged  from  the  Idea  stage 
Into  the  reality  of  defense  hardware  mostly 
because  It  was  possible.  Like  the  H-bomb, 
when  it  became  technologically  "sweet".  It 
became  Ineluctable. 

How  did  MIRV  come  about?  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  MIRV  was  a  development 
"hedge"  against  the  possibility  that  someday 
the  Soviets  might  deploy  an  ABM  system. 
That  Is,  each  US  missile  such  as  Mlnuteman 
or  Polaris  could  be  fitted  with  multiple  war- 
heads in  order  to  penetrate  a  ballistic-missile 
defense.  But  last  summer  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field asked  the  Pentagon's  research  chief, 
John  S.  Poster,  Jr..  the  following  question : 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  US  response  to  the 
discovery  that  the  Soviets  had  made  an  ini- 
tial deployment  of  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow  and  possibly  elsewhere  was  to  de- 
velop the  MIRV  system  for  Minuteman  and 
Polaris? 

Answer:  Not  entirely.  The  MIRV  concept 
was  originally  generated  to  Increase  oxir 
targeting  capability  rather  than  to  penetrate 
ABM  defenses.  In  1961-62  planning  for  tar- 
geting the  Minuteman  force  It  was  found 
that  the  total  number  of  aim  points  exceeded 
the  number  of  Minuteman  missiles. 

Buried  on  page  2310  of  Part  IV  of  the  Sen- 
ate  hearings  on  defense  appropriations,  this 
response  Is  a  pure  shaft  of  candor  Illumi- 
nating dimly  lit  rooms  In  the  Pentagon.  A 
Soviet  planner  would  siirely  interpret  this 
answer  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
was  beefing  up  its  strategic  deterrent  so  as 
to  have  a  flist-strlke  capability. 
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Minuteman  III.  currently  under  testing, 
will  throw  three  0.2  megaton  warheads  at  in- 
dividual targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
curacy of  the  MIRV  system  U  claimed  to  ex- 
ceed that  for  Minuteman  II.  If  the  Minute- 
man  MIRV  system  Is  now  meant  to  override 
Soviet  defenses,  why  the  obsession  with  ac- 
curacy? Hard-headed  Soviet  planners  must 
make  the  worst  possible  assumption  about 
MIRV,  namely,  that  it  Is  sUo-targeted.  What- 
ever the  reasons  that  have  directed  the  evo- 
lution of  US  strategic  deterrent  power,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  1973-74  period  the 
US  can  have  a  throw-capacity  of  10,000 
MIRV's  The  bulk  of  the  throwable  war- 
heads will  be  aboard  Poseidon,  the  follow-on 
to  Polaris. 

Each  underseas-launched  Poseidon  missile 
can  accommodate  up  to  14  MIRV's.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  not  as  potent  as  those  aboard 
Minuteman  III.  Splitting  up  the  payload  Into 
14  separate  packages,  each  equipped  with  a 
heat  shield,  results  In  a  very  small  warhead. 
This  limits  the  nuclear  bang  to  something 
in  the  range  of  the  Nagasaki  bomb.  So 
Poseidon  is  more  understandably  a  second- 
strike  weapon  since  the  accuracy  requirement 
to  knock  out  a  Soviet  silo  becomes  extreme 
But  will  the  Soviets  believe  It? 

It  may  well  be  that  Soviet  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  is  aiming  for 
a  first-strike  capability.  This  may  explain 
why  the  SS-9,  the  trlple-warheaded  ICBM 
so  much  dreaded  by  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
and  Mr.  Poster  Is  still  being  deployed.  If  so, 
we  are  then  caught  up  in  an  arms  spiral 
whose  architecture  was  made-ln -America.  In 
a  real  sense  we  are  all  sacrificed  on  the 
bloody  altar  of  a  tyrannical  technology. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  has  stressed  its  nonprovocatlve 
nature  and  has  viewed  with  alarm  the  dan- 
gers of  escalating  the  arms  race.  But  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  In  his  press  conference 
remarks  of  June  4th  seemed  unperturbed  by 
the  potential  of  MIRV  tests  for  destabilizing 
the  arms  equllibrliun.  The  upcoming  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  talks  (SALT)  could  turn 
to  water  if  MIRV  technology  Is  a  fait  accom- 
pli before  agreements  can  be  reached.  In  Its 
zeal  to  possess  new  weapons,  is  the  Defense 
Department  steam-rolling  MIRV  to  comple- 
tion before  the  talks  begin? 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
face  an  inspection  problem  far  tougher  than 
that  involved  In  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
If  they  wish  to  police  an  agreement  on  the 
llmltaUon  of  deployed  strategic  warheads. 
Our  orbital  Intelligence-gathering  devices 
may  be  relied  on  to  observe  ICBM  Installa- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union.  But  these  satellite 
sensors  simply  look  down  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face: they  cannot  see  through  a  silo-cover. 
Only  an  on-site  Inspector  with  a  screwdriver 
can  count  the  number  of  MIRV's  concealed 
in  an  SS-9.  F^irthermore,  the  MIRV  Inspector 
would  have  to  keep  his  eye  everlastingly 
fixed  on  the  missile  to  be  sure  that  a  new 
nuclear  Hyrda  was  not  slipped  Into  place. 

Many  experts  on  arms  control  regard  the 
MIRV  problem  as  a  dead  end  In  reaching  any 
limitations  on  strategic  armaments.  Orbital 
devices  can  count  missiles  if  each  nation 
should  agree  on  some  limit  to  the  ICBM's 
But  given  Mr.  Laird's  jitters  about  the  SS- 
9's  capabilities  how  could  the  two  major  nu- 
clear powers  arrive  at  a  balance  of  power? 
The  dlehards  In  the  US  Senate  would  argue 
untU  doomsday  that  we  could  not  trust  the 
Russians.  They  would  argue  that  if  we  agreed 
on  600  Minutemen  with  triple  warheads  vs. 
600  SS-9's  with  triple  warheads,  we  would 
never  know  when  the  Soviets  might  refit  the 
SS-9  with  10  warheads.  Then  they  would 
have  6,000  throwable  warheads  and  we  would 
have  only  1,800.  And  one  could  never  be  sure 
of  what  was  happening  to  underseas  nuclear 
firepower. 

If  we  consider  what  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Re- 
publican arms  stalwarts  were  saying  before 
election.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  wUl  accept 
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any  disparity  In  nuclear  weapon  power.  Just 
before  election  Mr.  Nixon  rejected  nuclear 
parity  because — in  his  words,  "this  parity 
concept  means  superiority  for  potential  ene- 
mies." It's  true  that  In  his  first  press  con- 
ference President  Nixon  referred  to  "nuclear 
sufficiency"  but  this  rhetoric  seemed  to  have 
little  Influence  on  the  thinking  of  his  defense 
secretary  whose  views  on  superiority  are  too 
well  known  to  require  recitation. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  sat  down  at  his  White 
House  desk  and  took  a  look  at  the  Penta- 
gon's numbers  on  US  vs.  SU  nuclear  power 
he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
sometime  before  the  deployment  of  Minute- 
man  III  and  Poseidon  multiplies  the  US 
striking  power,  the  Soviets  might  equal  or 
forge  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  numbers 
of  ICBM's.  Coming  In  1970  during  the  mid- 
term elections,  this  lack  of  superiority  could 
be  annoying.  But  it  would  be  positively  dan- 
gerous for  this  inequity  to  persist  until  Mr. 
Nixon's  time  of  maximum  political  danger — 
1972.  His  detractors  could  argue  that  he  had 
allowed  the  two  decades  of  American  nuclear 
superiority  to  slide  away.  His  counter  argu- 
ment that  US  nuclear  firepower  would  again 
top  tliat  of  the  Soviets  In  the  future  would 
be  weak  because  it  had  been  engineered  by 
the  Democrats  while  in  power. 

Sighting  along  this  trajectory,  it  Is  easy 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Nixon  opted  for 
transforming  Lyndon  Johnson's  Sentinel 
ABM  program  Into  a  deterrent-protecting 
Safeguard  system.  He  could  point  to  his 
initiative  In  assuring  the  nation's  security 
while  self-rlghteously  averring  that  he  had 
not  accelerated  the  arms  race  by  being  pro- 
vocative. To  be  sure.  Safeguard  Is  a  defensive 
system — so  is  the  Soviet  Galosh  ring  around 
Moscow,  but  this  deployment  of  67  missiles 
of  questionable  Interceptory  capability  has 
certainly  provoked  the  United  States.  In  Ills 
June  3rd  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  former  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  estimates  the  Minuteman 
Ill-Poseldon  deployment  as  costing  $10-  to 
•II -billion.  Incidentally,  Schultze 's  analysis 
of  US  weapons  systems  Is  the  most  penetrat- 
ing that  I  have  come  across. 

If  the  Soviets  react  to  Safeguard  the  way 
we  responded  to  Galosh,  the  arms  race  will 
run  at  full  throttle.  Conceivably  they  have 
already  set  in  motion  defense  measures  based 
on  Mr.  McNamara's  Sept.  18,  1967  announce- 
ment of  the  US  decision  to  deploy  a  nation- 
wide ABM  system.  This  may  account  for  the 
1968  speedup  In  Soviet  ICBM  production — 
along  the  lines  of  Mr.  McNamara's  "action- 
reaction"  dictum.  Mr.  Laird  might  argue  that 
Phase  I  of  Safeguard  is  confined  to  Minute- 
man  defense  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
and  that  this  limited  deployment  of  mis- 
siles and  radars  should  not  provoke  any 
massive  Soviet  response.  However,  Phase  n 
of  Safeguard  probably  appears  to  the  Soviets 
like  a  carbon  copy  of  the  1967  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem— and  as  the  first  step  toward  a  thick 
shield,  i.e.  a  Nike-X  defense  to  ward  off  the 
lash  of  a  Soviet  second  strike.  Pentagon 
officials  have  now  openly  admitted  that  the 
original  Sentinel  allowed  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  even  the  "action-re- 
action" concept  Is  not  really  valid  because 
reaction  by  deploying  a  weapons  systems  is 
impossible  unless  It  is  ready  to  be  produced. 
In  other  words,  the  research  and  development 
has  to  be  accomplished  if  reaction  Is  to  be 
demonstrated.  Mr.  Foster,  the  defense  R&D 
chief,  revealed  his  philosophy  In  this  regard 
while  testifying  before  Senator  Stennls"  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee: 

"Now  most  of  the  acUon  the  United  States 
takes  In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment have  to  do  with  one  or  two  types  of 
activities. 

"Either  we  see  from  the  field  of  science 
and  technology  some  new  poeslbillties  which 
we  think  we  ought  to  exploit,  or  we  see 
threats  on  the  horizon,  possible  threats,  usu- 


ally not  something  the  enemy  has  done  but 
something  we  have  thought  oxu^elves  that 
he  might  do,  we  must  therefore  be  prepared 
for.  These  are  the  two  forces  that  tend  to 
drive  our  research  and  development  activi- 
ties." 

Again  we  face  a  tyrannical  ogre,  a  remorse- 
less technology,  a  dictator  compelling  both 
us  and  the  Soviets  to  bring  forth  whatever 
weapons  systems  can  be  made.  Once  a  na- 
tion makes  a  multi-billion  dollar  Investment 
In  a  weapons  system,  then  as  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  has  expressed  It^the  system  may 
"soon  acquire  Its  own  powerful  constitu- 
ency." In  the  case  of  the  ABM,  R&D  costs 
mounted  to  $4  billion — enough  to  buy  quite 
a  constituency. 

Mr.  Nixon  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of 
the  ABM  constituents,  especially  the  aero- 
space contractors  who  will  profit  from  the 
$10-bllllon  first  Installment  of  what  may 
mushroom  into  a  $60-blllion  program 
stretching  to  the  1980's.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  aerospace  Industry  is  the  hard 
core  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  It 
accounts  for  well  over  half  of  all  prime  mili- 
tary contract  awards.  The  care  and  feeding 
of  the  aerospace  Industry  has  become  a 
federal  responsibility. 

When  President  Elsenhower  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  the  "military-industrial  complex," 
aerospace  sales  amounted  to  $17  billion  per 
year,  of  which  $14  billion  were  to  one  cus- 
tomer, the  US  Government.  John  P.  Kennedy 
campaigned  for  President  on  the  basis  of  a 
"missile  gap"  at  a  time  when  General  Dy- 
namics inched  toward  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Kennedy's  Apollo  moon  program  gave 
aerospace  a  $5  billion  annual  sales  boost  and 
his  arms  policies  sustained  mlsslle-alrcraft 
production — and  such  firms  as  General  Dy- 
namics and  Lockheed.  Federal  contracts  were 
further  boosted  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  so 
that  as  of  last  year  aerospace  sales  totaled 
$30  billion.  Needless  to  say  the  federal  sales 
accounted  for  a  lion's  share. 

Six  companies — General  Dynamics.  Lock- 
heed, North  American-Rockwell,  L-T-V,  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  and  Boeing — racked  up 
close  to  $9  billion  in  space-defense  sales. 
Each  $19,000  the  government  funds  to  this 
Industry  represents  one  worker-year  and 
probably  Infiuences  4  or  5  votes.  General 
Dynamics  and  Lockheed  count  on  govern- 
ment orders  for  85  percent  of  their  business. 
Professor  Galbralth  has  observed:  "These 
firms  are  private  only  in  the  Imagination." 
The  geographic  concentration  of  aerospace 
plants  produces  a  political  leverage  that  dis- 
rupts the  normal  checks  and  balances  of  a 
democracy.  The  geopolitics  of  defense  is  a 
triangulated  process  in  which  military,  po- 
litical and  Industrial  components  are  tightly 
interlocked.  Plants  are  located  in  states  and 
districts  of  powerful  congressional  leaders, 
usually  chairmen  of  appropriations  and 
policy  committees.  Defense  orders  flow  to 
these  favored  states  and  districts.  Political 
leaders  promote  defense  policy  and  programs 
that  unleash  a  flood  of  funds  to  these  con- 
tractors. It  is  not  a  conspiracy  but  it  Is 
slnlstrous. 

The  significance  of  the  great  debate  over 
ABM  and  Safeguard  Is  that  democracy  is 
making  a  valiant  attempt  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary-lndustrlal-politlcal  complex  under  ef- 
fective control. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  stake  of  the 
aerospace  Industries  whose  economic  for- 
tunes are  tied  to  ABM,  MIRV,  AMSA  and  the 
other  acronyms.  Their  $30-bllllon  sales  last 
year  were  propped  up  by  Vietnam  and  partly 
by  Apollo.  Slackening  of  nUlltary  needs  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  a  failure  to  fund  a  post- 
Apollo  program  will  cause  aerospace  sales  to 
dip.  Aerospace  companies  are  looking  for 
•100  billion  in  new  business  for  the  1970-1980 
period.  And  they  are  looking  to  the  Pentagon 
and  Capitol  Hill  for  the  means  to  seU  these 
programs.  AMSA,  the  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft,  is  promoted  by  Laird  and  his 
associates  as  the  essential  follow-on  to  the 
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B-62.  The  Pentagon  attaches  a  bargain- 
basement  price  tag  of  $9  billion  to  develop- 
ing and  producing  200  of  these  bombers. 
While  Mr.  Laird  professes  to  be  scared  stiff 
about  the  vulnerability  of  1,000  Minutemen 
encased  In  concrete  underground  silos,  he 
seems  little  concerned  about  200  AMSA's 
each  of  which  can  be  crumpled  by  a  blast 
one-sixtieth  that  required  to  knock  out  a 
Minuteman. 

The  layman  may  well  ask — can't  the  aero- 
space industry  abandon  Its  limpet  adherence 
to  the  federal  government  and  seek  business 
elsewhere?  A  number  of  aerospace  firms  have 
reduced  their  dependence  on  federal  dollars: 
for  example,  Boeing  derives  only  a  third  of 
its  income  from  the  government.  But  when 
General  Dynamics,  for  Instance,  attempts  to 
cut  loose  It  has  to  compete  with  Boeing  for 
aircraft  sales.  Such  commercial  sales  are  not 
big  enough  to  go  around  In  the  aerospace 
Industry.  When  it  comes  to  having  these 
specialized  aircraft-missile  builders  invade 
the  non-aerospace  commercial  market,  the 
prospects  are  not  very  bright.  General  Dy- 
namics *on't  get  very  far  making  refriger- 
ators In  today's  marketplace.  The  puU-and- 
tug  of  the  free  enterprise  system  could 
thoroughly  wreck  the  economic  fortunes  of 
single-customer  companies  like  General 
Dynamics. 

Aerospace  companies  aspire  to  being  classed 
as  a  growth  industry  and  they  therefore 
strive  to  get  more  federal  business  each  year. 
The  Dallas-based  L-T-V  (Llng-Temco- 
Vought)  firm  is  a  case  In  point.  When  LBJ 
was  Vice  President  the  company  ranked  6l8t 
on  the  Pentagon's  list  of  top  contractors 
having  only  $47  million  in  orders.  L-T-V 
Jumped  to  8th  place  last  year  with  $758  mil- 
lion In  defense  awards.  Defense-based  In- 
dustry like  L-T-V  aspires  to  more  of  the 
defense  dollar  but  when  this  short-changes 
its  competitors,  as  a  tightened  Pentagon 
budget  may  dictate,  the  aerospace  business 
will  be  in  trouble. 

A  defeat  on  the  ABM  front  would  blight 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  Pentagon's 
largest  contractors.  Cutbacks  In  the  F-lll 
program,  the  setback  on  the  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter,  the  criticism  of  Lockheed's  C-5A 
Galaxy  super-cargo  plane  and  an  uncertain 
future  for  NASA  are  portentous.  Accordingly, 
Wall  Street  has  assigned  record  low  prlce- 
to-earnlngs  ratios  for  Lockheed  and  other 
aerospace  stocks.  The  handwriting  on  the 
wall  in  this  case  happens  to  be  quotations 
displayed  on  the  board. 

Defense  industry,  smarting,  under  accusa- 
tions emanating  from  democracy's  delayed 
take  on  the  "military-Industrial  complex." 
he*  looked  to  its  mlUtary-poUUcal  patrons  for 
help.  Mr.  Laird,  the  new  man  at  the  helm, 
appears  to  have  thrown  overboard  not  a  life- 
preserver  but  an  anclior.  In  the  case  of  ABM, 
the  Laird-Packard  team  could  not  leave  well 
enough  alone.  Rather  than  doctor  up  the  ail- 
ing Sentinel  System,  already  funded  \ind^ 
the  previous  Administration,  they  executed 
another  swerve  In  policy  on  baUlstlc  mlssUe 
defense  and  Invented  Safeguard— a  means  of 
protecting  the  Mlnutemiin  sllos.  To  backstop 
this  new  system,  the  Pentagon  had  to  replace 
Mr.  McNamara's  "greater-than-expected 
threat"  projections  with  what  one  defense 
critic  called  "greater-than-bellevable" 
threats.  Stroke  by  stroke  Mr.  Laird  painted 
himself  (and  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Poster) 
Into  a  comer.  To  make  a  case  for  the  vulner- 
abUlty  of  Minuteman.  the  Pentagon  has  to 
resort  to  stacking  "worst  possible  assump- 
tion" on  top  of  "maximum  feasible  threat." 

The  US  Congress,  which  had  obligingly  ap- 
propriated over  $80  billion  for  strategic  forces 
In  the  past  decade,  was  sutldenly  confronted 
with  the  contention  that  these  were  suddenly 
vulnerable  to  a  first  strike.  Cold  War  scholars, 
hard-line  defense  Intellectuals  and  a  chorus' 
of  ex-generals  and  admirals  chanted  thedr 
concurrences.  But  the  Incantations  failed  to 
mesmerize  the  defense-skeptics  on  the  Senate 
Foreign     Relations     Committee.     Secretary 
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Laird,  seated  at  the  console  of  the  Pentagon's 
mighty  organ,  thumped  out  the  regular  notes 
of  fear,  but  the  ritual  response  was  lacking. 
Vietnam,  the  Pueblo,  the  F-lll.  the  Sentinel 
and  urban  chaos  combined  to  create  a  new, 
questioning,  mood. 

No  matter  what  the  Senate  vote  on  ABM,  it 
must  face  up  to  the  acronym's  alter  ego. 
MIRV.  Mr.  Laird's  first-strike  scare  at  least 
served  to  focus  attention  on  nuclear  policy 
and  on  the  future  of  the  arms  race.  It  appears 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee was  better  briefed  on  MIRV  than  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers,  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  letters  but  not  the  significance  of  the 
weapons  system.  After  hU  casual  treatment 
of  MIRV  in  his  June  4th  press  conference,  Mr. 
Rogers — to  quote  John  W.  Finney's  report  in 
The  New  York  Times  (June  6th) — "was  given 
a  quick  course  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  today  on  the  intricacies  of 
nuclear  disarmament."  Emerging  from  Sen- 
ator Pulbright's  school  of  nuclear  knowledge, 
the  Secretary  of  State  told  reporters:  "It 
might  be  that  if  MIRV  teste  are  successful  In 
the  next  few  months,  this  will  present  new 
problems  of  inspection." 

Students  of  decision-making  might  suggest 
that  the  State  Department  needs  *otne  high- 
level  bridge  across  the  Potomac  to  expedite 
communication  on  the  strategic  Implications 
of  arms  developments.  However,  the  mecha- 
nism for  such  dialog  has  been  in  existence 
for  years  In  the  form  of  the  US  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  In  fact,  ACDA 
actually  held  a  conference  of  experts  on 
MIRV  some  years  ago.  Top  men  in  the  agency 
are  fully  aware  of  MIRV's  meaning  for  arms 
control,  but  apparently  they  had  not  yet 
fcianaged  to  conduct  a  teach-in  at  the  State 
ttepartment. 

Meanwhile  both  nuclear  giants  proceed  to 
lob  multiple  warheads  at  targets  in  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  as  though  the  military  on  both 
sides  want  to  perfect  MIRV  before  their 
negotiators  start  talking.  A  little  appreciated 
aspect  of  MIRV  technology  is  that  a  first- 
strike  system  is  more  complex  than  a  re- 
taliatory system.  In  his  analysU  of  a  Soviet 
first-strike  threat,  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  postu- 
lates a  MIRV  system  capable  of  sensing  U  it 
directs  a  warhead  off-course.  In  this  case, 
the  InformaUon  Is  telemetered  back  to  the 
launch  sites  and  a  back-up  SS-9,  with  its  3 
MIRV's  targeted  on  sUos  left  "uncovered"  by 
MIRV  maUuncttons,  Is  launched.  This  ultra- 
sophisticated  MIRV  system,  self-sensing  and 
automatically  capable  of  rectifying  its  error, 
is  one  -Which  the  United  States  disavows' 
Neither  the  number  of  MIRV's  aboard  an 
SS-9  or  a  Minuteman  or  a  Poseidon  is  ascer- 
tainable In  silo  or  underseas— nor  U  the 
first-strike  MIRV  mechanism. 

As  in  the  case  of  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Inspection  proved  to  be  an  Impene-'"' 
trable  barrier  to  agreement  on  a  treaty  so 
It  appears  that  the  MIRV  Inspection  prob- 
lem is  without  technical  solution.  Nations 
of  the  world  were  able  to  agree  on  a  Umited 
or  three-environment  test  ban  forbidding 
nuclear  explosions  In  air,  sea  and  space  A 
limited  missile  treaty  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  meaningful.  Moreover,  technology  gives 
UtUe  hope  of  birthing  a  Hercules  to  slay  the 
missile-Hydra.  Wo  are  belatedly  beginning 
to  sense  what  Mr.  McNamara  had  on  his 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  "mad  momentum 
intrinsic  to  the  development  of  all  new  nu- 
clear weaponry." 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  insert 
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three  memos  ooncemdng  Middle  East 
problems  and  some  8Uffgestk>iis  as  to  fu- 
ture UJB.  foreign  policy  there.  These 
memos  were  developed  by  the  Honorable 
I^onard  Horwln,  attorney,  former  mayor 
of  Beverly  Hills,  and  former  U.S.  diplo- 
mat. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Horwln's 
thoughts  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
us  concerned  with  the  rising  tensions  in 
the  Middle  Bast. 

The  memos  follow: 


Thx  Pacts  Bkhins  thk  Midolk  East  Hate 
Pbopaganda 
In  the  natural  ardor  of  counael  to  save  the 
life  of  their  client  by  establishing  a  political 
motive  for  aasaaelnatlon,  the  history  of  the 
Mideast  U  currently  being  rewritten  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  a  local  courtrootn. 

Russia  abetted  by  General  de  Oaulle  has 
attempted  the  same  re-wrlte  to  condition  the 
United  states  to  accept  Russia's  "peace 
plan"  for  the  Middle  East.  Basically  this 
plan  Is  to  pressure  Israel  to  return  to  the 
indefensible  armistice  borders  of  I948-19S7 
without  any  prior  negoUated  agreement  of 
poUtlcal  settlement  between  Israel  and  Rus- 
sia's Arab  clients. 

-The.tfceme  of  the  re-wrlte  Is  that  Israel 
iBcnu,tbe  hate  of  Russia's  Arab  cUents  On 
tills  basis,  acts  of  assassination  or  of  murder 
and  sabotage  by  Arab  irregulars  or  of  pres- 
sure by  Russia  to  force  Israel's  return  to 
indefensible  borders,  are  Justified  as  a  means 
of  appeasing  the  haters. 

But  Is  this  Arab  hate  Justified?  Or  is  it 
instead  Ul  founded,  contrived  and  pressure 
tactics?  i««»ure 

The  principal  charges  of  RussU  and  her 
Arab  clients,  and  the  facte,  are  as  follows- 

(1)  Does  Israel  constitute  a  threat  to  theM 
Arab  states?  No.  Israel  occupies  about  8  000 
square  miles  with  2.600.000  population  con- 
trasted with  about  80.000,000  population  and 
1,200,000  square  miles  of  territory  Including 
VMtly  rtober  area,  available  to  Ru^U's  Arab 
clients. 

•terael  offered  and  offers  to  cooperate  with 
lU  Arab  neighbors  to  their  enormous  mutual 
advantage  including  by  the  Eric  Johnson 
plan  for  a  unified  Jordan  waterway  the 
Elsenhower  plan  for  Joint  development  at 
water  resources,  the  desalinated  water  pro- 
gram, free  port  project  for  Jordan  at  Haifa 
and  m  numerous  other  ways.  Thus  far  Rus-' 
aU's  Arab  clients  have  rejected  all  overtupes, 
preferring  Instead  to  destroy  Israel. 

(2)  Did  Israel  poach  on  Arab  preserves? 
No,  about  70%  of  Israel  was  crown  land  of 
^  inxrklah  sultanate  and  thereafter  of  the 
mosb  mandatory  government   imtu   1948. 
Moat  of  Palestine  was  wasteland  until  the 
ttraells  reclaimed  it  from  desert  swamp  and 
barren  slope.  Most  of  those  Arabs  who  claim 
PPMWit-day  attachment  to  Palestine,  came. 
or  laielr  parents  came  there,  since  World  War 
I,  attracted  by  the  Jobs,  profits  and  oppor- 
tunittes  created  by  Jewish  reclamation 
.  *?l  ^  ^^™*'  displaced  any  existing  Arab 
state?  No.  None  of  the  Arab  claimants  to 
Israel   territory   including  the   frontiers   as 
made  by  the  cease  fire  of  June  11.  1967  have 
any  prior  right.  Israel  has  3600  years  of  con- 
nection with  Its  domain  and  letters  patent 
written  In  holy  writ  which  Is  the  common 
herlUge  of  much  of  the  civilized,  Including 
Arab,  world.  On  the  other  hand.  Jordan  was 
created  by  Britain.  Syria  by  Prance    both 
after  World  War  I.  and  Egypt  has  no  entitle- 
ment whatever  to  any  part  of  Palestine  In- 
cluding the  Gaza  strip.  No  Arab  state  of 
Palestine  or  Israel  ever  existed. 

(4)  Has  Israel  driven  Arabs"  from  their 
homes  m  Israel?  No.  Those  Arabs  who  left 
Israel  in  the  war  of  1948,  did  so  at  the  caU 
of  fanatics,  invited  to  return  with  the  in- 
vading Jordanian  and  Egyptian  troops  to 
loot  and  kill  the  Israelis.  That  they  thereby 
became  refugees  Instead  of  victorious  looters 
does  not  enutle  them  to  support  In,  refugee 
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camps  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  while  they  continue  to  spurn  offers 
of  negotiation  for  Indemnification,  reset- 
tlement, reemployment,  and  peace,  and  plot 
Instead  for  war,  regular  and  irregular. 

Nor  did  Israel  drive  Arabs  from  their  homes 
in  Palestine  In  the  war  of  June  5,  1967.  Those 
who  left,  did  so  notwithstanding  the  offer 
of  the  Israel  Oovemment  that  they  remain. 
(6)  Has  Israel  mistreated  Its  Arab  citi- 
zens and  residents?  No.  Israeli  Arabs  vote, 
are  elected  and  appointed  to  office  mcludlng 
as  teachers,  lawyers,  ^dges,  administrators, 
mayors  and  lawmakers  (members  of  the 
Israeli  Parliament  called  Knesset) .  They  have 
equal  access  to  the  courts  and  social  serv- 
ices, enjoy  civil  liberties  including  religious 
freedom,  may  and  do  employ  Arabic  as  an 
official  language,  exercise  the  right  of  public 
e<^ucation.  are  members  of  the  official  union 
(Hlstadrut),  and  generally  enjoy  a  far 
higher  standing  of  living  than  Arabs  In  sur- 
rounding countries. 

Contrast  the  foregoing  with  the  position 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
m  Arab  countries  who  were  forced  to  fiee 
their  homes  mostly  to  Israel  smce  1948, 
leaving  their  confiscated  possessions  behind. 
The  lot  of  the  remaining  remnant  In  Arab 
lands  Is  exemplified  by  the  recent  hideous 
executions  in  Iraq.  This  tragedy  of  Jews 
In  Arab  countries,  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  useless  protests  to  the  United 
Nations. 

CONCLTTSION 

When  asked  by  Russia  or  General  de 
Gaulle  to  acquiesce  In  Russian  plans  for 
the  Mideast  out  of  sympathy  for  the  sup- 
posed Arab  victims  of  Israel,  Americans  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  source  and  the  facts, 
and  Judge  accordingly. 
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in  friendly  co-existence  with  the  Arab  states 
is  disserved  by  any  ptmtlcal  settlement  In 
the  Mideast,  which  forces  Israel  to  retire  to 
Inseciu-e  borders  and  depend  upon  an  out- 
side guarantee  whether  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  four  powers.  For  such  an  outside 
guarantee,  legalizes  a  Russian  right  of  veto 
In  the  Mideast,  Just  as  It  now  exists  in  the 
Secxirlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  purpose 
is  served  by  encouraging  a  political  settle- 
ment directly  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors. 

The  reason  that  this  has  not  occurred,  is 
because  thus  far  the  Arab  states  have  counted 
successfully  on  outside  power  to  gain  their 
goals  such  as  weak  frontiers  for  Israel,  acqui- 
escence in  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  etc. 
These  goau  are  not  available  In  a  direct 
settlement  between  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel. 

If  the  Arab  states  become  convinced  that 
the  United  States  Is  on  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  win  not  mtervene  as  long  as  the 
United  States  does  not,  and  that  the  Umted 
States  win  not  pressure  Israel  Into  a  political 
setUement  but  leave  such  settlement  to  the 
parties  who  are  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  the 
way  will  be  open  to  a  political  settlement 
directly  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 

The  current  hate  propaganda  generated 
by  Russia  and  Arab  capitals  will  not  be  able 
to  prevent  that  settlement.  For  it  will  then 
be  clear  both  to  Russia  and  the  Arabs  that 
hate-Israel  propaganda  Is  unproductive. 

With  political  settlement  directly  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs,  vrtll  come  peace,  co- 
operation, prosperity  and  independence  for 
the  Mideast — all  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 

What  To  Expect  From  Rirssu  in  the  Mideast 


The  American  stake  in  the  Mideast  is 
economic  to  assure  access  to  the  oil  re- 
sources; strategic  to  assure  opezmesa  of  the 
land,  sea  and  airways  through  this  cross- 
roads; political  to  deny  control  of  the  area  to 
Russia. 

The  existence  of  a  strong  Israel  In  co- 
existence with  her  Arab  neighbors  is  crucial 
to  these  objectives.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  has  reason  to  be  concerned  over  the 
security  of  Israel,  for  the  sake  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  Israel. 

Russia  was  friendly  to  Israel,  from  Israel's 
war  of  independence  in  1948  until  Russia 
fotmd  out  contrary  to  Its  expectations  that 
despite  Israel's  labor  sympathies,  Israel  la 
pro-American  In  any  contest  between  Rus- 
sian and  American .  power  in  the  Mideast. 
Thereupon,  in  1966  Russia  threw  its  lot  in 
with  the  Arab  League  and  cynically  espoused 
their  anti-Israel  kick. 

Russia  sees  correctly  that  the  ignorance, 
fanaticism,  and  instability  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, economies  and  states,  are  suited  to 
Russian  propaganda.  Influence  and  eventual 
control,  whereas  Israel  is  knowledgeable, 
democratic.  Independent,  stable — all  charac- 
teristics unsulted  to  Russian  exploitation. 

A  strong  Israel  in  friendly  co-existence 
with  the  Arab  states  would  mean  the  eventual 
lifting  of  the  aspirations,  capacities,  and 
viability  of  the  Arab  states,  leading  away 
from  Russian  control  and  to  an  Independent 
Mideast. 

Since  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Mideast  coincide  with  such  development 
and  Independence,  a  strong  Israel  in  friendly 
co-existence  with  the  Arab  states  Is  In  the 
American  Interest. 

Conversely,  destruction  of  Israel  would 
mean  the  trlxunph  of  Ignorance,  fanaticism 
and  InstablUty  in  the  Mideast,  lead  to  Rus- 
sian control,  the  denial  of  oil  reaoxirces  to 
American  exploitation,  the  threat  of  closure 
of  the  Mideast  crossroculs  to  American  traffic, 
and  the  increasing  dependence  of  Western 
Europe  on  Russian  decisions. 
The  American  purpose  ol  a  strong  Israel 


Whatever  the  occasional  mouthings  of 
Arab  leaders  for  stricUy  foreign  consump- 
tion particularly  from  Egypt,  their  leaders 
are  compelled  by  the  forces  of  fanaticism 
which  they  have  incited  including  among 
the  Arab  Irregulars,  to  demand  concessions 
from  Israel  which  are  way  stations  to  Israel's 
destruction.  Fundamentally,  these  conces- 
sions are  withdrawals  from  territory  which 
enable  Israel  to  defend  itself  successfully. 

The  experience  of  the  Vietnam  negotia- 
tions, is  that  Russia  is  not  likely  to  compel 
its  cUents  to  recede  from  demands  for  such 
concessions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mideast,  this  means  that 
the  vital  accommodations  must  come  from 
those  who  are  not  Russia's  cUents,  In  this  in- 
stance. Israel.  This  means  that  Israel  will 
be  pressed  to  give  up  territory  vital  to  it  in 
a  likely  resimiption  of  hostiUties.  for  words 
which  Russia's  cUents  can  be  pressed  to 
concede  such  as  "non-belUgerence"  or  con- 
ceivably even  "de  Jure"  recognition  of  Israel, 
or  words  of  promise  of  eventual  access  to 
waterways  or  eventual  reUef  from  boycott. 
Since  Israel  may  be  expected  to  balk  at 
such  an  exchange  which  may  well  endanger 
Its  existence,  the  question  then  arises,  is 
Russia  likely  to  Intervene  with  actual  force 
on  behalf  of  Its  cUents? 

The  key  to  the  Mideast  problem,  is  that 
neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  is  like- 
ly to  intervene  with  actual  force,  unless  the 
other  does.  For  no  vital  interest  of  either 
Russia  or  the  United  States  U  threatened, 
unless  the  other  Intervenes  in  a  shooting 
war  on  behalf  of  the  actual  parties,  in  this 
Instance,  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rus- 
sia's Arab  cUents  on  the  other. 

Neither  czarlst  nor  communist  Russia  has 
ever  imdertaken  a  shooting  war  against  a 
major  power  except  where  Russia's  frontiers 
have  been  threatened.  Russia's  frontiers  are 
not  even  remotely  threatened  either  by  the 
dispute  or  even  a  recurrence  of  shooting 
war  between  the  actual  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute In  the  Mideast. 

Russia  can  be  expected  to  intervene  in 
a  shooting  war  in  the  Mideast  if  a*  all,  only 
if  the  United  States  were  to  intervene.  Oon- 
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venely,  Russia  is  unlikely  to  intervene  as 
long  as  it  is  clear  that  her  doing  so,  would 
require  the  umted  States  to  do  so. 

Since  Russia's  doing  so  would  Jeopardize 
vital  suppUes  of  oil  for  the  United  States  and 
Its  European  allies,  Russia  must  continue 
to  assume,  that  the  United  States  cannot 
tolerate  actual  intervention  by  Riissla. 

It  foUowB  that  the  current  rash  of  propa- 
ganda about  the  danger  of  Russian  inter- 
vention Is  designed  to  condition  the  United 
States  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  return  to 
the  vulnerable  1948  armistice  Unes  wiilch 
invited  two  prior  Arab  threats  to  her  exist- 
ence. 

This  would  be  a  rerun  of  the  cheap  victory 
and  enormous  credit  with  her  Arab  clients 
won  by  Russia  in  1966,  when  President  Elsen- 
hower forced  Israel,  Britain  and  France  to 
retire  from  the  Suez  and  the  Sinai,  while 
concurrently  Russia  stayed  put  In  Hungary. 
If  repeating  its  1956  mistake,  the  United 
States  were  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  with- 
draw to  the  vulnerable  armistice  lines  of 
1948,  the  probability  this  time  is  that  Israel 
would  not  acquiesce.  This  would  put  the 
United  States  in  the  intolerable  posture  of 
pressing  a  friendly  state  to  risk  Its  own  de- 
struction, or  even  worse,  inciting  Russia  to 
armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  its  cUents 
out  of  beUef  that  the  United  States  would 
not  oppose. 

If  refusing  to  repeat  its  1966  mistake,  the 
United  States  refuses  to  put  pressure  on 
either  of  the  disputants,  the  consequence  is 
that  Israel  and  Russia's  Arab  cUents  must 
settie  their  dispute  between  themselves. 

If  Russia's  cUents  refuse  to  do  so  as  Is 
likely  for  the  moment  to  be  the  case,  they 
can  either  continue  to  shore  up  diseased 
governments  by  this  essentially  false  issue, 
or  resort  to  a  shooting  war  with  Israel  in 
wiilch  event  they  risk  a  re-rtin  of  three  prior 
debacles,  or  take  the  lesser  risk  of  continuing 
to  encourage  the  Arab  irregulars  to  cross 
cease  fire  lines  into  Israel. 

In  the  latter  event,  the  United  States  can 
serve  International  law  and  the  peace  by 
an  even-handed  p>oUcy  of  refusal  to  Join  in 
any  condemnation  of  IsraeU  reprisals,  as 
long  as  Russia  continues  to  veto  any  con- 
demnation of  violation  of  cease  fire  Unes 
by  her  cUentts. 
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HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10. 1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly 
astonished  at  the  Inequities  of  our  pres- 
ent judicial  system.  Day  after  day,  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  of  cases  where  a  felon 
receives  a  light  sentence — whereas  a  con- 
cerned youth  protesting  the  injustices 
of  our  coimtry  receives  a  severe  penalty. 
The  priorities  of  our  judicial  system  are 
as  askew  as  those  of  our  Government. 

Take  these  Incidents  of  which  I  am 
peiwmeilly  aware: 

First.  Two  robbery  suspects,  caught 
redhanded  by  the  police,  were  dismissed 
on  a  technlcsJlty — the  two  men  had 
strong  political  connections. 

Second.  Two  young  men  using  Nazi- 
like tactics  to  terrorize,  to  damage,  and 
to  harass  businesses  to  the  point  that 
one  fine  bookstore  was  forced  out  of 
business — one  of  the  men  received  a  light 
fine  sind  a  year's  probation — charges 
against  the  other  were  dropped  alto- 
gether. 
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Can  these  crimes  possibly  be  compared 
to  social,  economic,  or  political  protest? 
Are  they  not  more  injurious  to  society 
than  peaceful  protest  or  assembly?  Law 
and  order  takes  a  peculiar  turn  when 
protesting  peacefully  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  university  administrators,  stag- 
ing a  sitdown  strike  in  a  discriminatory 
restaurant,  or  reading  the  names  of 
Vietnam  war  dead — become  grave  crimes 
against  society. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  punishment  of 
these  acts  speaks  for  itself.  Today,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  specific  case  which  concerns  me 
deeply.  One  young  man,  a  junior  at  Har- 
vard University,  placed  on  the  dean's 
list  all  3  years  and  a  national  merit 
scholar — has  received  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  destroying  his  draft  card.  This 
student's  protest  was  prompted  by  the 
feeling  of  futility  and  frustration  which 
followed  the  Chicago  Democratic  Con- 
vention last  August. 

This  case  has  come  to  my  attention 
through  a  touching  letter  from  Michael 
B.  Weissman's  parents.  They  write,  not 
to  request  political  string  pulling — but. 
as  they  put  it: 

If  you  have  any  advice,  we  would  be  grate- 
ful for  It,  but  we  are  not  really  asking  any- 
thing of  you.  We  do  think  you  should  know 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on  in  St. 
Louis.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  our  son  is 
not  a  criminal. 

I  suggest  that  any  Congressman  who 
had  received  a  similar  letter  with  a  sim- 
ilar outline  of  such  a  tragic  situation- 
would  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  these 
people  have  reaped  more  than  their 
share  of  injustice. 

A  $10,000  fine  has  been  levied  against 
this  student  and  a  5-year  penitentiary 
sentence.  This,  my  friends,  is  how  we 
are  protecting  society  and  rehabilitating 
criminal  elements.  If  this  were  not 
enough  in  Itself — ^I  am  more  angered 
that  upon  the  advice  of  his  parents,  the 
boy  reapplied  for  a  new  draft  card  which 
was  issued — and  he  was  still  prosecuted 
and  subsequently  convicted  to  the  limit 
of  the  law. 

Somehow,  the  authorities  granted  no 
consideration  to  this  boy's  previous  rec- 
ord— ^his  intent  and  action  to  reinstate 
himself  under  the  draft — nor  the  obvious 
parental  concern  and  guidance  afforded 
him.  The  only  thing  the  authorities  did 
not  do  with  this  student — was  name  him 
to  the  Nation's  10  most  dangerous  crim- 
inals list 

There  is  r»  logic,  no  analysis,  no  com- 
passion and  no  thought  of  individual  or 
society's  welfare  in  such  a  verdict.  A  boy 
like  this — ^who  asked  for  a  chance — was 
totally  ignored.  Yet,  time  after  time, 
deadly  crimes  committed  by  confessed 
criminals — are  being  rationalized  and 
abated  through  the  chann^  and  rheto- 
ric of  law  and  order.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  victim  of  crime. 

If  the  crime  is  a  threat  to  white  society 
or  a  threat  to  a  system  perpetrated  by 
white  society  frightened  by  change — ^no 
judgment  is  too  strict.  But  against  black, 
poor,  Quakers,  individual  or  group  pro- 
testers— the  limit  vof  the  law  is  sought 
and  attained. 

There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  action  taken  ag^idnst  this  student  Is 
the  result  of  an  attemi^  to  stifle  opposl- 
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tlon  to  the  war.  The  Government  cannot 
afford  to  make  examples  out  of  a  ooa- 
sclentious  youth  like  this  one  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Pulbhight  has  noted  in  his 
excellent  book,  "The  Arrogance  of  Pow- 
er." that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  con- 
cerned Americans  in  the  minority  to 
protest  the  actions  of  the  majority— even 
for  a  Senator — without  having  undue 
pressure  brought  to  bear  a«alnst  them. 
He  is  right.  I  would  take  it  a  step  fur- 
ther at  this  point  in  time,  and  say  that 
majority  protest  against  a  minority  who 
hold  the  strings  of  power  is  equally  as 
difficult.  Protest  against  the  Vietnam  war 
is  such  a  protest. 

The  student  in  question  broke  the 
law — the  law  of  this  democracy  which 
supposedly  provides  for  "mitigating  cir- 
cumstances." In  this  body's  case,  the 
temper  of  the  NaUon  after  the  Chicago 
convention,  which  was  very  disturbing 
to  me.  and  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  ac- 
cused to  mend  his  actions — should  have 
overwhelmingly  constituted  "mitigating 
circumstances." 

Inequities  in  punishments  are  not 
limited  to  Vietnam  war  protesters;  they 
extend  to  the  civil  rights  field  as  well. 
The  St.  Louis  American  reported  on  June 
26,  1969,  that  a  black  man  allied  with  a 
black  militant  organization  received  from 
an  all-white  jury  an  unprecedented  7- 
year  prison  sentence  for  beating  another 
black  man.  The  St.  Louis  American  aptly 
called  this  punishment  the  stlffest  sen- 
tence known  in  the  history  of  black  citi- 
zens of  this  community.  One  man  re- 
marked in  a  sadly  humorous  way  that 
"They  usually  get  only  30  days  for  kill- 
ing each  other."  The  black  community 
of  this  country  is  used  to  the  double 
standard  of  law  and  order — but  it  us«i 
to  sit  by  and  let  such  decisions  pass  as 
inevitable.  Today,  the  black  community 
will  not  sit  by.  They  will  act  for  princi- 
ples in  which  they  believe.  In  Watts,  De- 
troit, Newark,  and  other  cities,  one  can 
see  that  blacks  no  longer  let  pass  the 
unjustice  that  has  burdened  them  for  so 
many  years. 

Black  people  want  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  They  want  crimes  against  black 
people  by  black  people  given  the  same 
consideration  as  white  against  white, 
black  against  white,  or  white  against 
black.  They  are  tired  of  murder  ignored 
in  black  ghettos — and  tired  of  harass- 
ment if  their  activities  search  for  a 
change  in  the  system.  What  they  want, 
then,  is  equality— the  same  thing  which 
has  been  recited  to  white  people  for  200 
years. 

Our  country  was  founded  in  the  spirt 
of  protest.  The  Constitution  preserves 
that  right.  The  most  pressing  problems  of 
our  time — Vietnam  and  civil  rights — ^wlll 
be  protested  in  spite  of  fear  of  unjust 
punishments  and  repression. 

Mr.  Speaker— I  am  tired  of  repression 
whereby  the  system  makes  an  unfortu- 
nate "example"  of  one  or  a  group  of  peo- 
ple— just  to  ke^  other  would-be 
followings  in  line.  There  must  be  changes 
In  the  handling  of  these  cases  or  the 
present  turmoil  over  Vietnam  and  civil 
rights  will  explode  into  proporticma  of 
which  I  am  assuredly  afraid. 

Now — for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues— I  insert  a  summary  of  the  Inci- 
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dent  Involving  the  youth  whose  case  has 
prompted  me  to  make  this  speech.  I  in- 
vite each  of  my  colleagues  to  assess  the 
crime  and  the  penalty — and  to  console 
himself  that  this  is  a  just  nation  seeking 
to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  society. 
The  simimary  follows : 

Chronoloot  of  Case  Against  Michael  B. 
Weissman 
Michael  B.  Weissman  was  sentenced  to  5 
years  In  the  penitentiary  and  $10,000  fine  In 
U.S.  DUtrlct  Court  In  St.  Louis  on  June  13 
for  mutUatlon  of  his  draft  card.  The  chro- 
nology of  the  case  Is  as  follows : 

August  30,  1968.  Michael  tore  his  draft 
clasBincatlon  and  regtstraUon  cards  In  two 
and  handed  them  to  a  plain  clothes  police- 
man during  a  demonstration  in  St.  Louis  In 
protest  of  the  Chicago  convention.  This  was  a 
time  when  people  all  over  the  country,  par- 
tlciilarly  students,  were  In  a  highly  emo- 
tional state. 

September  1.  Michael  wrote  to  his  draft 
board  disclosing  In  full  what  had  happened 
and  asking  for  new  cards.  This  letter  was 
probably  not  mailed  until  the  next  day.  It 
was  received  by  his  board  on  September  4. 
September  11.  Michael  was  granted  new 
cards  by  the  board. 

OctoUCT  30.  The  draft  board  declared  Ml- 
cBael  lATtelinquent.  There  Is  some  ambiguity 
over  the  facts  here.  The  prosecution  brief 
states  that  Michael  was  declared  delinquent 
on  October  11,  but  no  notice  was  sent  to  him 
until  October  30.  It  was  established  at  the 
trial  that  an  entry  stating  that  he  had  been 
granted  a  2S  deferment  was  erased  from  his 
draft  record  In  this  period. 

November  19.  Michael  was  indicted  for 
muUlatlng  his  card.  This  was  more  than  two 
months  after  asking  for  and  receiving  new 
cards. 

February  19,  1969.  He  had  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  his  board,  asked  for  rein- 
statement of  his  2S  deferment. 

March  7.  Trial  In  U.S.  District  Court.  The 
Judge  refused  to  allow  the  defense  to  present 
character  witnesses,  saying  that  the  defend- 
ant was  a  first  offender  and  his  good  char- 
acter was  not  in  question. 

March  31.  Michael  was  again  classified  lA 
by  his  local  board,  by  direction  of  the  state 
director  of  selecUve  service,  although  the 
local  board  had  written  to  the  state  director 
that  Michael  met  all  requirements  for  a  2S 
deferment.  Michael  has  appealed  his  draft 
classification  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
board 
May  28.  Verdict  of  guilty. 
June  13.  Maximum  sentence  Imposed.  No 
reason  was  given.  An  appeal  has  been 
entered. 

Michael  Is  now  (June,  1969)  19  years  old 
and  has  completed  his  Junior  vear  at  Harvard 
University.  He  Is  a  National  Merit  Scholar 
majoring  in  mathematics  and  has  been  on 
the  Dean's  list  all  three  years.  I 

I  also  insert  this  commentary  carried 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  July  5 
1969.  I  ' 

Probation  Ignored 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  saving  potentially 
useful  citizens  for  the  future,  what  is  the 
best  thing  for  a  federal  Judge  to  do  with  draft 
law  offenders?  Throw  the  book  at  them,  by 
way  of  maximum  sentences  and  fines,  or  put 
them  on  probation? 

The  question  arises  from  United  States 
District  Judge  Regan's  imposition  of  the 
maximum  five-year  prison  sentence  and  eio  - 
000  fine  on  a  19-year-old  University  City 
student,  Michael  B.  Weissman,  for  mutilat- 
ing his  draft  card.  Toung  Weissman  is  a 
Junior  at  Harvard  on  a  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship. He  told  Judge  Regan  after  his  con- 
viction that  he  would  advise  his  friends  not 
to  destroy  their  cards. 

Judge  Regan  acted  under  provisions  of  a 
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federal  law  permitting  him  to  commit  the 
defendant  to  a  federal  institution  for  a  90- 
day  period  of  "evaluation,"  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  provide  him  wtth  detailed  informa- 
tion useful  in  determining  the  ultimate 
sentence.  After  the  90-day  period,  the  Judge 
with  evaluation  in  hand  can  cut  the  sentence 
or  even  order  the  defendant  paroled.  But  to 
obtain  this  useful  flexibility  of  action  under 
the  particular  statute  he  must  In  the  first 
place  set  the  tentative  sentence  at  the  maxi- 
mum level. 

This  statute  has  its.  uses,  but  if  a  Judge 
believes  an  offender  may  qualify  for  proba- 
tion after  90  days  in  prison  the  question  is 
why  he  does  not  grant  probation  at  once  on 
the  basis  of  investigation  by  federal  proba- 
tion and  parole  authorities.  Most  draft  law 
defendants  are  first-offenders.  Are  they  not 
more  likely  to  be  saved  for  useful  citizenship 
if  they  are  given  a  chance  to  behave  them- 
selves under  probation  than  if  they  are  sent 
to  prison  first?  Throwing  the  book  at  them 
may  relieve  a  Judge's  feelings,  and  show 
how  tough  he  is,  but  the  main  question  is 
the  future  of  the  young  man  who  violated 
a  law  for  reasons  of  conscience. 

Judge  Regans  colleagues.  Judges  Harper 
and  Meredith,  generally  do  not  go  even  as 
far  as  he  in  considering  this  question  They 
almost  invariably  hand  out  five-year  sen- 
tences to  draft  law  defendants  pleading  con- 
scientious objection  to  military  service  dis- 
daining both  the  option  of  probation  or  a 
sentence  based  on  use  of  the  evaluation  stat- 
ute. Throw  the  book  at  them!  That  is  a  lot 
easier   than   trying   to   understand.  •   •   • 
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TO   BE   REMEMBERED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  passed  the  10-percent  income  sur- 
tax extension,  it  in  effect  told  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  that  no  meaningful  tax 
reforms  would  emanate  from  the  House 
The  low-  and  middle-class  taxpayer,  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  tax  burden,  does 
not  regard  repeal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  as  anything  but  token- 
ism, nor  will  promise  of  protest.  Only  by 
plugging  the  notorious  loopholes  in  our 
tax  structure  and  relieving  some  of  the 
pressure  from  the  little  man  can  we  ful- 
fill our  promises  and  obligations 

A  recent  editorial  by  Jolin  Orr  of  the 
McKeesport  DaUy  News  points  up  the 
fact  that  the  promises  we  make  are  not 
forgotten.  I  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
Record  and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

To  Be  Remembered 
During  the  current  Congressional  proceed- 
ings over  extension  of  the  10  per  cent  surtax 
the  American  citizen  should  keep  In  mind  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  once  promised  to 
allow  the  thing  to  die  at  Its  original  term- 
ination date  last  Monday  midnight. 

Indeed,  the  President,  during  the  heat  of 
the  1968  campaign,  was  asked  pointblank  at 
a  press  conference  hU  intentions  about  the 
Johnsonian  levy  and  replied  unequivocally 
that  he  would  oppose  its  continuation  be- 
yond June  30. 

Once  elected,  the  President  changed  posi- 
tions. He  found  that  the  tax  was  needed  he 
explained,  to  "fight"  Inflation.  He  then  put 
pressure  on  a  reluctant  Congress,  tuned  Into 
the  tax  revolt  at  home,  and  today  seems  to 
be  getting  his  way.  The  House  has  approved 


the  extension  by  a  five- vote  margin.  It  now 
is  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  President  made  an  amend- 
ment. He  suggested  the  "new"  formula  by 
Which  the  levy  would  go  on  at  the  10  per  cent 
rate  for  six  months  and  then  drop  to  five  per 
cent  for  the  next  half  year.  But  who  now  can 
believe  anything  he  has  to  say  on  thU  par 
tlcular  subject? 

No  matter  how  hard  the  White  House  1 
to  rationalize  the  present  Nixon  stand, 
still  have  in  thU  issue  the  spectacle  c 
President  who  was  not  candid  with  the  vo 
public.  Rather,  he  could  be  accused  of  v..^ 
nlng  his  "squeaker"  election  on  this  decep- 
tion alone. 

Why,  it  can  be  asked,  did  it  take  a  victory 
at  the  polls  for  the  President  to  see  that  the 
surtax  had  to  be  kept  as  an  antl-lnfiatlon 
measure?  Inflation  was  taking  place  before 
and  during  the  campaign.  President  Johnson 
originally  had  demanded  the  added  sacrifice 
from  Che  people  for  that  very  purpose.  And 
still  Candidate  Nixon  promised  that  he  would 
let  it  fade  away  when  the  time  came. 

This  about  face  of  the  President  cannot  be 
passed  off  even  in  the  excitement  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy's  warnings  about  the  In- 
flation menace  because,  first  of  all.  it  con- 
stitutes the  most  brazen  of  broken  campaign 
promises  and,  secondly.  President  Nixon  has 
alternatives  to  a  tax  extension.  He  could  cut 
federal  spending  to  achieve  the  same  defla- 
tionary result  and  also  he  could  have  helped 
to  stem  the  Inflation  by  a  personal  example 
which  he  failed  to  give. 

The  President  had  the  chance  to  drama- 
tize the  need  of  personal  sacrifice  by  smash- 
ing at  the  outset  of  his  administration  the 
shameful  Congressional  money  grab  which 
had  the  effect  of  loosening  upon  the  nation 
the  wage  and  price  boosting  spree  that  re- 
mains unabated  to  this  day.  He  bears  a  great 
reEponsibllity  for  this  spree  inasmuch  as  he 
accepted  a  $100,000  salary  raise  for  himself 
as  part  of  the  bargain  with  a  venal  Congres- 
sional majority.  This  will  not  be  forgotten 
as  the  average  American,  beaten  both  by 
taxes  and  prices,  continues  to  ante  up  to 
fight  an  inflation  against  which  his  supposed 
representatives  in  goverrunent  so  cleverly  in- 
sulated themselves. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DON  EDWARDS' 
STATEMENT  ON  CRISIS  PACING 
NURSES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nationwide  crisis  today  faces 
the  nursing  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Ah-eady  many  of  the  nursing  schools 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors  be- 
cause of  rising  costs  and  inability  to 
finance  needed  training.  Today  there  is 
an  estimated  shortage  of  141,000  nurses. 
By  1973  that  shortage  will  grow  to 
186.000. 

The  Federal  Government  has  promised 
to  help,  but  like  so  many  of  the  prom- 
ises of  this  administration,  this  one  too 
is  being  broken.  It  appears  that  we  can 
only  finance  the  Vietnam  war  and  that 
we  are  unable  to  finance  adequately  any 
program  needed  to  meet  our  civilian 
needs. 

In  the  case  of  schools  of  nursing,  the 
situation  is  particularly  tragic. 

Let  me  give  you  one  specific  example 
from  my  own  congressional  district  in 


San  Jose,  the  example  of  the  San  Jose 
School  of  Nursing. 

The  San  Jose  Hospital  Foundation, 
Inc.,  which  runs  the  school,  a  nonprofit 
voluntary  organization,  has  been  work- 
ing desperately  to  increase  its  freshman 
enrollment  to  meet  the  critical  need  for 
nurses  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  has 
been  successful,  with  the  number  of 
freshmen  nurses  growing  from  18  in 
1966,  to  36  in  1967,  48  in  1968,  and  70 
in  1969. 

Today,  however,  that  program  lies  in 
ruins.  It  lies  there  because  of  the  unkept 
promises  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  meet  its  increasing  enroll- 
ment the  San  Jose  school,  which  serves 
many  low  income  and  minority  students, 
has  relied  heavily  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment student  loan  programs. 

This  year  the  school  applied  for 
$188,820  in  loans. 

For  4  years  it  had  received  all  that  it 
had  requested  in  the  way  of  student 
loans. 

I  have  been  informed  that  instead  of 
$188,820  the  school  may  received  as  lit- 
tle as  $15,100.  It  will  not  receive  a  great 
deal  more. 

Robert  B.  Kennedy,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  San  Jose  Hospital  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  has  outlined  the  situation 
facing  the  school  in  these  words: 

We  will  have  to  go  t>ack  to  parents  and 
students  who  made  application  for  these 
loans  and  tell  them  that  they  are  only  going 
to  get  half  the  money  they  expected.  (On 
the  basis  of  incomplete  Information,  Mr. 
Kennedy  believed  the  funds  would  be  cut 
only  in  half.)  If  they  are  going  to  continue 
school  they  will  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Most  of  our  students  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  make  up  this  difference,  for 
that  is  why  we  went  for  the  loan  in  the  first 
place.  They  Just  didn't  have  the  money. 

The  tragic  predicament  faced  by  this 
school  is  not  a  simple  one.  In  the  past 
adequate  funds  have  been  available  for 
all  who  applied  for  student  nursing 
funds. 

First,  these  funds  have  been  cut. 

Second,  the  number  of  schools  and 
students  applying  have  increased  sharply 
this  year.  Last  year  694  schools  applied; 
this  year,  because  of  new  accreditation 
standards,  907  schools  applied. 

Instead  of  having  enough  funds,  there 
were  not  enough. 

The  schools  applied  for  $22,084,231 
with  only  $12,281,000  available. 

As  a  result,  a  statutory  formula  was 
applied,  a  formula  which  is  vastly  un- 
fair to  small  schools  such  as  the  San 
Jose  Nursing  School. 

The  formula  is  complicated,  but  I  will 
try  to  simplify  it  in  an  accurate  way. 
I  may  not  altogether  succeed,  but  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me. 

All  of  the  students  in  all  of  the  schools 
applying,  not  just  the  students  needing 
loans,  are  added  together.  Then,  each 
school,  coimting  all  of  the  students 
again,  has  its  total  nimiber  of  students 
divided  into  the  total  nimiber  of  students 
from  all  schools.  Thus,  the  ratio  is  estab- 
lished for  obtaining  funds. 

As  an  example,  if  all  of  the  schools  had 
a  grand  total  of  1,000  students  and  one 
school  had  100  students,  that  school 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  up  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  funds  available. 
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Obviously,  the  smaller  the  school,  the 
less  fimds  it  will  get. 

I  am  told  85  percent  of  the  schools 
applying  for  student  loans  will  receive 
all  of  the  fimds  they  request.  The  re- 
maining 15  percent,  including  San  Jose, 
will  be  cut  sharply — some  of  them 
butchered. 

I  also  have  been  told  some  of  the 
schools  will  be  hurt  even  worse  than 
San  Jose. 

Many  of  the  schools  so  hurt  are  small 
struggling  schools  of  nursing  in  poor 
areas,  which  need  help  far  more  than 
the  larger  schools. 

We  all  know  that  many  needed  pro- 
grams are  being  cut  this  year  in  ^mry 
field,  including  health  education.      ^^ 

But  in  this  case  a  selective  and  perma- 
nently damaging  harm  is  being  done. 

In  this  special  case,  I  urgently  urge 
that  the  appropriation  of  the  student 
nursing  funds  be  increased  so  that  this 
long-range  and  valuable  program  can 
continue. 

We  will  need  more  time  to  revise  the 
formula  to  insure  fairness,  but  we  can  at 
this  point  save  the  programs  already 
xmderway. 

The  need  is  for  $22,084,231  in  the 
nursing  student  program,  instead  of 
$12,281,000. 1  would  hope  the  appropria- 
tion will  match  the  need. 

For  those  who  fear  that  our  economy 
will  be  overburdened  by  such  an  increase, 
let  me  remind  you  of  our  recent  actions. 
Just  yesterday  we  approved  a  $38  mil- 
lion increase  in  expenditures  for  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  we  also  can  appropriate  the 
funds  needed  to  provide  us  with  nurses. 


A  YOUTHFUL  LEADER  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  MEANING  AND  FUTURE  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  11,  Jack  McDonald,  chairman  of 
the  half-million-strong  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation,  will  deliver  a 
major  address  concerning  America's  fu- 
ture and  the  positive  role  which  the  de- 
cent majority  of  our  young  people  will 
play  in  it. 

Delivered  in  Chicago,  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  YRNF,  it  will  set  the 
tone  for  a  rededication  to  basic  American 
goals  and  values  for  all  young  Americans, 
regardless  of  party.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  excellent  speech,  and  be- 
cause it  so  eloquently  speaks  for  the 
"silent  majority"  of  our  younger  citizens, 
I  include  an  advance  copy  of  it  in  the 
Record : 

Remarks    or    Jack    McDonald,    Chairman, 

YotJNG  Republican  National  Federation 

(Delivered  to  the  biennial  convention  of  the 

Young    Republican    Na|lonal    Federation. 

Friday,  July  11,1969) 

In  recent  years,  newspaper,  radio  and  tele- 
vision reports  of  today's  America  have  become 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  sounds  of  an- 
archy and  destruction;  and  the  pictures  of 
fists  upraised  In  rebelUon  and  guns  carried 
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by  the  bearded  revolutionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Left.  As  I  hear  them  cry  out  "Go  left, 
young  man,  go  left",  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
a  few  months  ago  as  I  stood  on  a  raised  plat- 
form in  West  Berlin  and  looked  across  that 
dark  grey  Wall  and  came  face  to  face  with  the 
stark  horror  that  Is  the  reality  of  Commu- 
nism. I  saw  the  barbed  wire — the  machine 
gun  nests — the  guards  vrtth  bayonets  fixed — 
and  the  dogs  trained  to  attack  anything  that 
would  attempt  to  escape  from  what  they  call 
the  People's  Paradise.  Beside  the  Wall  stands 
a  simple  cross  placed  there  to  memorialize  the 
courage  of  a  young  man  named  Peter  Pechter, 
who  at  age  18,  made  the  dash  for  freedom, 
but  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  as  he  tried 
to  tear  himself  loose  from  the  barbed  wire. 
As  I  think  back  to  that  moment,  I  can  only 
wish  that  every  young  Leftist  that  cries  out 
that  "Communism  is  the  only  way  for  Amer- 
ica" could  stand  at  that  wall  and  see  for  him- 
self that  total,  complete  and  utter  repudia- 
tion of  Communism.  For  our  part,  let  us 
stand  tall  and  proud  for  America,  and  thank 
God  for  our  freedom  for  which  so  many  have 
died  but  which  we  take  so  much  for  granted. 

A  part  of  that  freedom  is  to  meet,  debate, 
listen  and  vote  as  we  do  today. 

Two  years  ago,  I  stood  before  you  as  your 
newly  elected  Chairman  and  Issued  a  chal- 
lenge, and  sounded  a  battle  cry  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Young  Republicans 
from  across  our  nation  represented  there. 
At  that  time  I  asked  you  to  Join  me  in  the 
political  arena  so  we  could  together  harness 
our  sincerity,  our  dedication,  and  our  con- 
viction to  change  the  leadership  of  this  great 
nation. 

And  together  we  labored — with  our  hearts, 
our  minds  and  our  hands — We  registered 
newcomers,  found  absentee  voters,  rang  door- 
bells, manned  phones,  and  transported  voters 
♦o  the  polls  on  Election  Day.  And  because 
you  and  I  and  millions  of  other  little  people 
became  Involved  in  that  great  Presidential 
election  in  1968,  America  today  is  marching 
up  the  hill  to  responsible  government. 

We  have  seen  changes  in  America  in  the 
last  six  months — some  small  and  some  large. 
I  Just  came  from  Washington  and  even  the 
air  seems  clearer  there,  maybe  that's  because 
the  fog  of  the  credibility  gap  has  been  lifted 
from  that  city.  The  tourists  are  back,  and 
maybe  that's  because  the  American  people 
feel  more  comfortable  about  visiting  their 
nation's  Capitol  with  Richard  Nixon  In  the 
White  House  than  they  did  while  Johnson 
was  there.  Even  the  local  ball  club,  the  Wash- 
ington Senators,  seem  to  be  playing  better 
ball;  and  there  is  another  group  of  Senators 
who  will  be  playing  a  different  kind  of  ball 
after  the  1970  elections  when  some  major 
changes  will  be  made  in  that  group. 

But  today,  as  I  prepare  to  step  down  as 
your  Chairman,  I  issue  a  different  call  than 
I  did  two  years  ago,  and  offer  to  you  a  new 
challenge.  I  ask  more  than  simply  that  we 
take  the  lead  in  a  narrow  partisan  battle. 
I  ask  rather  that  we  take  the  lead  in  rebuild- 
ing the  spirit,  the  faith  and  the  dream  that 
is  America.  Because  today,  our  nation  is  suf- 
fering from  a  deep  loss  of  faith.  As  we  gave 
up  our  dependence  on  Ood  and  our  depend- 
ence on  our  fellow  man,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  dependence  on  government  in  Washington; 
we  also  gave  up  some  of  our  faith  In  Ood  and 
our  faith  In  our  fellow  man,  and  even  some 
of  our  faith  in  ourselves;  and  we  tried  to 
replace  that  with  a  faith  in  government.  But 
In  recent  years  that  faith  in  government  has 
been  deeply  shaken  because  we  have  learned 
not  only  what  government  can  do  but  also 
what  it  cannot  do.  Oovernment  can  lead; 
government  can  encourage;  but  the  true  and 
lasting  answers  to  most  of  the  problems  of 
our  nation  lie  not  with  government;  they  lie 
rather  in  the  "people  power"  of  America. 

For  too  long  our  nation  has  experimented 
with  alien  Ideologies — there  are  those  who 
have  tried  to  tell  us  that  man  can  live  by 
bread  alone;  but  America  has  come  to  know 
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we  must  rebuild  tbe  deep  lAltb  abd  spirit  of 
tills  n»tlon.  Tbere  are  tboee  who  have  tried 
to  use  American  Uvea  as  the  pawns  in  a  no- 
wln  war;  but  we  have  learned  that  U  we  are 
going  to  go  Into  a  war,  and  If  we  are  going 
to  keep  faith  with  those  whose  blood  Is  to 
be  bravely  shed  In  that  war,  then  our  sacred 
honor  demands  that  we  use  every  ounce  of 
strength  our  nation  possesses  to  win  the 
victory  that  can  be  ours.  Our  highest  court 
has  In  effect  made  laws  that  coddle  crlml- 
nals,  rioters  and  looters  rather  than  pro- 
tecting the  innocent  and  law-abiding;  but 
America  has  learned  that  when  law  and 
order  ends,  a  civilization  U  on  the  brink  of 
collapse.  Power-seeking  politicians  have 
tempted  us  to  taste  the  fruits  of  pater- 
nalistic government.  For  a  few  moments  we 
have  been  thrilled  by  the  sweetness  of  their 
promises;  but  we  have  left  their  table  sick 
with  the  bitter  after-taste  of  riots,  crime  and 
simmering  revolution  across  our  land. 

In  short,  the  shock  of  the  last  few  years  of 
American  life  has  demanded  a  new  direc- 
tion for  our  nation.  And  if  there  Is  one  thing 
we  have  learned  from  our  ventures  in  social 
experimentation.  It  Is  that  government  alone 
caimot  provide  that  new  direction.  The 
responsibility  lies  more  than  ever  with  us — 
you  and  me  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
ol  youQg.  citizens  we  represent. 

JWe  ate-young  people  In  a  nation  which  de- 
clared its  independence  in  a  dociunent  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  age  of  34. 
The  revolutionary  soldiers  who  fought  for 
that  freedom  averaged  only  18  and  the  fire- 
brand orator  of  that  day  was  Patrick  Henry 
who  was  33.  We  live  in  a  nation  which  has 
traditionally  listened  to  Its  younger  citizens. 
We  are  leaders  in  a  land  that  cries  out  to  be 
led  into  the  greatness  that  can  be  tomorrow. 
We  are  Americans  In  a  world  that  still 
looks  to  America  as  the  land  where  dreams 
come  true.  We  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
greatness — leaders  whose  time  is  now  and 
whose  place  is  here. 

For  too  long  we  have  listened  to  those  who 
would  salve  our  consciences  by  sending 
every  problem  to  Washington.  These  PHD 
ghetto  watchers,  these  empire  buildera  of 
government  have  proven  time  and  again 
that  their  fiuszy  theories  are  long  on  prom- 
ises but  woefully  short  on  results.  Let  us  In- 
stead harness  the  strengths  that  built  this 
nation — our  Civic  Organizations,  our  Chan- 
table  Foundations,  our  Free  Enterprise  Sys- 
tem, the  "People  Power"  of  America — and 
bring  them  to  bear  on  solving  our  nation's 
problems.  Let  us,  with  our  hands,  our  he«uts, 
and  OUT  sweat  lead  the  way  to  a  new  Involve- 
ment by  the  people  of  America  In  solving 
the  problems  of  America. 

For  too  long  we  have  allowed  our  govern- 
ment to  permlsslvely  spend  beyond  its 
means — thereby  creating  Inflatlcm — under 
some  weird  and  wondrous  theory  that  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves.  The  costly  dreams  of 
the  politicians  always  become  the  expenses 
of  the  people  either  through  increased  tax- 
ation for  aU  of  Tis  or  through  Insidious  infla- 
tion which  inflicts  Its  greatest  pain  on  those 
who  must  live  on  social  security.  The  time 
has  come  In  America  to  play  fair  with  our 
working  man,  our  housewife,  and  our  older 
citizens  by  making  our  commitment  to  a 
stable  dollar  a  sacred  pledge  of  honor. 

For  too  long  our  welfare  system  has  al- 
lowed and  even  encouraged  able  bodied  men 
and  women  to  nurse  at  the  public  trough; 
and  we  have  created  a  system  of  welfare 
slavery  that  feeds  a  man's  belly  but  destroys 
his  soul.  The  time  is  here  to  massively  over- 
haul our  welfare  system  so  that  It  works  to 

build  a  man  up  rather  than  tear  him  down 

so  that  it  captures  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
Proverb  that  says  "Olve  a  man  a  fish  and 
you  feed  him  for  a  day— teach  a  man  how 
to  flsh  and  he  can  feed  himself  for  a  lifetime." 
For  too  long  we  have  seen  our  campuses 
torn  apart  by  a  few  revolutionaries  who  put 
getting  their  pictures  In  the  paper  first  and 
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getting  knowledge  in  their  heads  second.  Tbe 
best  solution  to  America's  college  problem 
lies  with  those  of  you  that  are  today  In  our 
colleges.  Responsible  leadership  from  you 
of  the  student  majority  can  easily  defeat 
the  alms  of  the  SDS  minority.  Humor  can 
be  a  weapon,  too,  because  there  U  nothing 
more  humiliating  to  these  throwbacks  to 
Nazism  than  to  be  laughed  off  a  campus.  And 
If  your  university  administration  lacks  the 
plain  old  fashioned  guU  to  deal  strongly  with 
omnishlng  anarchy,  then  lend  them  some  of 
your  courage  by  getting  a  court  order  re- 
quiring them  to  provide  you  with  the  edu- 
cation you  paid  for— and  any  court  knows 
that  the  first  prerequisite  of  education  is 
an  atmosphere  of  learning  rather  than  chaos. 
For  too  long  we  have  tolerated  those  who 
would  sneer  at  patriotism  and  destroy  the 
great  religious  heritage  of  this  land.  Let  us 
be- done  with  those  who  would  burn  their 
draft  cards,  our  flag,  or  otherwise  desecrate 
the  very  soul  of  America.  Let  us  rekindle  that 
deep  love  of  country  and  honest  faith  in  God 
that  were  our  naUon's  guiding  lights  many 
^ears  ago  when  our  forefathers  carved  an  em- 
pire  out  of  a  wilderness. 

For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  crime  and 
mob  rule  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  our 
nation.  The  time  has  come  In  America  for 

majority  rule  rather  than  minority  license 

and  I  mean  a  majority  of  Blacks  as  well  as 
Whites,  because  the  real  majority  is  made  up 
of  all  Americans  who  know  that  no  civiliza- 
tion can  long  endure  when  mob  rule  takes 
the  place  of  law  and  order. 

What  I  am  really  saying  U  that  today 
mUUons  of  Young  Americans  are  searching 
for  a  type  of  leadership  that  government 
alone  cannot  provide— searching  for  leader- 
ship that  gives  honest  answers  in  response 
to  their  probing  questions — leadership  that 
gives  bold  new  Imaginative  approaches  to 
their  desire  to  build  a  better  world — leader- 
ship that  gives  an  open  door  to  their  search 
for  Involvement — leadership  that  gives  en- 
couragement to  their  Idealism. 

This  Is  our  greatest  challenge — not  for  our- 
selves or  for  our  Party,  but  rather  for  our 
NaUon.  Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that 
when  the  history  of  our  times  is  written,  it 
will  record  that  WE  were  the  people  who  had 
the  courage  to  stand  proudly  and  coura- 
geously before  our  nation  and  say  "America, 
your  future,  your  greatness,  yoxu'  dream,  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  die." 
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MASS   MAN   IN  A   TECHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  and  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Marquis  Childs,  has  made  a 
useful  contribution  to  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  social  issues  which 
our  Increasingly  technological  society 
must  face,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
young  people. 

I  insert  Mr.  Childs'  thoughtful  re- 
marks made  at  the  recent  University  of 
Iowa  commencement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Mass  Man  m  a  Tikhmolocical  Socixrr 
I  h(^e  you  wiu  forgive  a  personal  reminis- 
cence. Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
In  the  span  of  the  human  species  on  t.hu 
planet  a  mere  eyewlnk,  as  a  youngster  grow- 
ing up  in  Iowa  through  a  mall  order  cata- 
logue I  got  something  called  a  crystal  set. 


By  tinkering  with  this  device  you  received 
out  of  the  ether  faint  signals  In  Morse  code 
It  was  wireless,  a  mystery  that  to  a  boy 
In  that  simple  time  had  something  of  maitic 
about  It.  "* 

In  the  Intervening  half  century,  that  eye- 
wink  on  the  Immeasurable  face  of  time,  this 
primitive  device  has  evolved  Into  radio  and 
television  with  Instant  communication 
around  the  globe^When  the  Pacific  teUtar  is 
In  place,  we..^hall  see  events  In  Tokyo  and 
Bangkok  while  they  are  happening,  just  as 
we  now  ^  events  in  Europe.  The  stone  age 
Indian  In  the  high  Andes  hears  with  his 
transistor  radio  the  voice  of  Peking  or  Wash- 
ington as  it  is  uttered.  In  the  same  50  years 
the  Jet  plane  has  abolished  the  great  oceans 
and  the  land  masses  with  something  that 
our  forebears  would  have  seemed  Uke  Instant 
travel.  The  greatest  transformation  of  all, 
still  in  Its  infancy,  is  being  worked  by  nu- 
clear fission.  Whether  for  good  or  evil,  creat- 
ing a  new  earth  or  bring  annihilation  in  the 
ultimate  and  final  war,  this  new  force  Is  an 
agent  of  destiny. 

But  while  the  revoluUon  In  the  environ- 
ment, the  greatest  transformation  in  re- 
corded hUtory.  has  been  going  on.  man's 
political  and  social  institutions  have 
changed  scarcely  at  all.  That  failure,  the 
failure  to  enlarge  the  political  and  social 
frame  to  try  to  encompass  these  astonishing 
new  forces,  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  what 
is  happening  today.  I  believe  It  explains  the 
worldwide  phenomenon  of  the  student  re- 
volt, the  deep  discontent  and  frustration 
that  take  so  many  different  forms.  There  is 
a  profound  feeling,  often  Intuitive,  that  the 
old  Institutions  cannot  contain  these  new 
and  hitherto  undreamed  of  forces.  To  try 
to  confine  them  in  the  ancient  mold  is  to 
do  violence  to  the  human  spirit,  to  the  In- 
dividual's freedom  of  choice,  to  the  very 
qualities  that  set  him  apart  from  the  spe- 
cies bound  by  Instinctive  response. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  young — your 
place — In  a  highly  organized  technological 
society?  No  one,  It  seems  to  me,  has  given 
a  satisfying  answer  to  that  question  or  not. 
at  any  rate,  an  answer  that  many  of  the 
young,  and  among  them  the  most  brilliant 
and  searching  of  their  generation,  wlU  ac- 
cept. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  the  Par  East,  I  had  a 
glimpse  from  the  periphery  into  the  riddle 
that  is  Red  China.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
curious   Irony   of   the   motivation   and   the 
disastrous  consequences,  we  have  something 
to  learn  from  the  very  wrongnesa  of  the  Red 
Guards'  revolution.  As  the  old  dictator.  Mao 
T^e-Tung.  luUeashed  the  militant  young,  it 
had  the  look  of  a  deliberate   act  of  self- 
destruction.   And   In   its  consequences,   ap- 
proaching In  many  areas  of  that  vast  land 
open  civil  war.  it  seemed  to  be  Juet  that.  But 
a  glimpse  through  trained  and  experienced 
observere  revealed  what  was  a  rationalization 
far     inciting     revolution.     Obviously     Mao 
wanted  to  stamp  out  what  he  saw  as  a  re- 
vival of  bourgeoU  materialism.  But  there  was 
a  further  rationalization  and  that  explains 
why.    now    that    the    revolution    has    been 
damped  down,  a  maaslve  forced  movement  of 
professors.    Intellectuals,    bureeucrats,    spe- 
cialUts  of  every  kind  from  the  dtlee  to  the 
countryside  Is   taking  place.   Mao.   the  old 
revolutionary,  the  master  of  the  Long  March, 
dreams  of  a  populist  society.  He  dreams  of 
the  homogenized  man  who  can  be  a  spe- 
cialist In.  say,  electronics,  and  can  at  the 
same  time  go  out  and  work  in  the  rice  pad- 
dles. In  a  technological  age.  calling  for  the 
most  highly  devtioped  specialization,  it  is 
a  futile  dream.  Imposing  It  by  force  may  make 
It  Impossible,  on  top  of  tbe  disasters  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  and  the  Red   Guards 
revolution,  for  China,  despite  the  formidable 
brain  power  of  her  people  and  their  capacity 
for  dlaclpUned  effort,  to  build  a  modern  state. 
If    homogenized    man    is    an    impossible 
dream,  how  in  advanced  weatem  technolog- 
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ical  society  are  we  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  demands  of  specialization  that  seem  to 
condemn  the  individual  to  a  slot  in  which 
he  performs  a  more  or  less  mindless  func- 
tion? Rarely,  if  ever  before,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause of  those  forces  of  which  I  spoke  earlier, 
have  the  differing  societies  which  man  has 
organized  been  subject  to  such  intense  criti- 
cal examination.  While  thU  is  partly  veiled 
in  the  Communist  world,  where  the  rigidities 
of.  dogma  and  doctrine  have  sought  to  lop  off 
the  human  fl«ure  to  fit  in  to  the  arbitrary 
frame  of  Marxism,  the  critical  examination, 
an  upsurge  of  protest.  Is  nonetheless  real  in 
Eastern  Europe.  We  see  it  in  its  most  valiant 
form  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  brutal 
foroe  of  repression  seeks  to  strangle  a  deep- 
seated  movement  for  freedom  of  choice.  The 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  have  suffered  much  In 
two  wars  and  the  aftermath  of  those  wars.  It 
may  be  significant  that  Czech  literature,  In 
the  novels  of  Franz  Kafka  and  In  the  play, 
BUR — Rossom's  Universal  Robots,  by  Capek — 
which  had  wide  popularity  in  the  ISSO's  gave 
a  pre-vislon  of  the  torture  of  a  people  sub- 
jected to  authoritarian  rule  imposed  by  the 
advanced  methods  of  a  technological  society. 

In  his  nightmare  of  an  automated  world. 
the  individual  reduced  to  a  submissive  unit, 
George  Orwell  in  "1984"  struck  a  note  draw- 
ing a  wide  response  among  the  young  every- 
where. They  are  asking  whether  the  conven- 
tional rewards  have  any  meaning  in  a  society 
dictating  the  narrow  range  of  choice  in  which 
they  must  find  a  place.  For  some  these  re- 
wards— security,  a  car,  a  family — may  be 
enough.  But  we  are  seeing  here  at  home  how 
many  of  the  young  are  voting  no.  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  by  simply  opting  out,  by  eccentric 
dress,  by  drugs,  by  anarchic  behavior  certain 
to  bring  a  strong  reaction. 

It  is  not  1984  either  on  the  calendar  or  in 
our  way  of  life.  Yet  among  the  sensitive  and 
the  concerned,  the  signs  of  an  automated 
existence,  with  the  arbitrary  choices  dictated 
by  a  small  self-perpetuating  elite,  are  all 
too  evident:  a  handful  of  men  in  Washing- 
ton shaping  the  pattern  of  research  and  de- 
velopment through  the  ever  expanding  power 
of  the  defense  establishment;  a  handful  of 
men  in  New  York  and  Hollywood  determin- 
ing what  we  shall  see  on  television  and  In 
motion  pictures,  a  determination  made  with 
almost  the  single  motive  of  profit.  Here.  I 
suggest.  Is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
rebellion.  We  shall  not.  say  the  rebels,  be 
merely  the  submissive  servants  of  this  estab- 
lishment. 

If  the  only  alternative  is  to  try  to  break 
up  this  establishment  by  anarchic  acts  of 
violence  and  destruction,  we  are  In  for  a 
very  bad  time  Indeed.  A  technological  so- 
ciety cannot  be  dismantled  by  force  and 
violence  without  consequences  as  disastrous 
as  those  that  have  brought  China  close  to 
breakdown. 

I  believe  there  is  another  alternative.  It 
lies  in  the  realization  that  fragmented  man 
living  his  own  Isolated  life  within  the  sterile 
frame  of  the  motions  that  he  must  make  to 
earn  a  living,  is  his  own  tigent  of  self- 
destruction.  The  evidence  accumulates.  The 
vandalism  of  public  buildings,  particularly 
public  schools,  at  a  cost  In  millions,  if  not 
hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars  a  year,  is  a 
symptom  of  a  profound  slcknees.  I  scarcely 
need  to  speak  of  the  constantly  rising  rate 
of  crime,  the  delinquents,  the  dropouts.  What 
happens  in  the  ghettos  may  be  cause  and 
effect.  What  happens  In  the  affluent  suburbs 
is  far  more  reason  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  our  sickness.  It  is  not  enough  In  the 
current  fashion  to  talk  about  permissiveness 
and  the  need  to  apply  stern  discipline.  That 
may  be  part  of  the  cure,  but  only  a  small 
part.  The  sources  lie  deeper. 

I  believe  It  is  essential  to  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  life  of  the  specialist  In  our  highly 
specialized  society.  With  ever-Increasing  lei- 
sure, and  the  four-day  week  Is  not  too  far 
off.  gadgetry,  more  cars,  more  boats,  more 
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private  planes,  is  not  enough.  Tbe  answer 
is  relatedneas.  The  man  or  woman  who  oper- 
ates a  computer,  twos  a  switchboard,  pilots 
a  plane  must  contribute  to  the  larger  good. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  this  la  to  be 
done.  But  I  believe  a  way  can  be  found  for 
the  Individual  to  relate  to  a  larger  life  of 
which  he  now  Is  either  unaware  or  toward 
which  he  feels  a  hostility  reflecting  his  ig- 
norance. 

At  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  1960.  some  imaginative  and  creative  pro- 
posals were  put  forward.  The  Peace  Corps. 
Vista  Volunteers,  the  Teacher  Corps,  opened 
a  way  to  serve  the  nation.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country."  Tbe  response  to  these 
proposals  was  proof  of  the  desire  ot  many 
Americans  to  serve  a  larger  cause  than  self- 
interest.  But  they  called  for  an  interruption 
in  the  normal  course  of  life  for  varying  pe- 
riods of  time.  It  should  be  possible  to  serve 
In  a  variety  of  ways  as  part  of  one's  normal 
career  without  such  an  interruption. 

Almost  every  foreigner  examining  the 
American  way  of  life,  beginning  with  Alexis 
de  TocquevlUe.  has  been  impressed  with  the 
power  of  voluntarism.  Having  its  origins  in 
the  cooperation  enforced  by  the  nature  of 
pioneer  life  community,  self-help  has  been 
codlfled  in  a  thousand  and  one  practices.  In 
no  other  nation  do  so  many  volunteers  serve 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  It  Is  a  phenomenon 
that  still  astonishes  the  foreign  visitor  and 
particularly  the  visitor  from  Asia  and  Latin 
America  where  by  long  tradition  responsibil- 
ity ends  with  the  family  circle.  While  partly 
this  may  be  busyness,  merely  spinning  the 
wheels,  volunteer  service,  this  manpower, 
and  above  all  this  womanpower.  Is  a  con- 
structive force.  Related  to  a  larger  end  I  be- 
lieve it  can  help  to  provide  the  coherence  so 
sadly  lacking  in  our  fragmented  nation.  It 
is  a  new  dimension  that  we  must  discover. 
President  Nixon  has  Just  called  for  an 
expansion  of  this  volunteer  service  to  be  co- 
ordinated in  some  as  yet  unexplained  fash- 
ion with  the  functions  of  government.  The 
announcement,  related  to  a  pledge  Mr.  Nixon 
made  during  his  campaign  last  year,  was 
ambiguous.  It  was  rhetoric  of  an  era  that 
must  seem  in  this  time  of  turbulent  change 
to  have  all  but  disapi>eared.  Taken  at  face 
value  as  first  unveiled.  It  resembled.  In  de- 
gree if  not  In  kind,  the  unreality  of  Maoism. 
The  service  of  the  volunteer.  If  it  Is  to 
have  any  meaning  today.  If  It  is  to  provide 
a  new  dimension  for  those  whose  lives  seem 
Isolated  and  sterile  In  lonely  anonymity,  must 
be  more  than  a  palliative.  Working  with  boys' 
clubs,  serving  as  a  hospital  volunteer.  Is  ex- 
cellent. But  It  will  not  satisfy  the  need  for 
participation  In  the  larger  process  of  deter- 
mining how  one's  life  Is  to  be  ordered.  Volun- 
teer service  must  evolve  toward  sharing  in 
decision  making. 

It  must  be  an  adjunct  of  the  political 
process.  If  only  because  that  process  has  it- 
self come  to  seem  to  many  frozen  so  fast  with 
a  rigidity  denying  the  potential  of  really 
significant  movement,  a  new  element,  a  new 
mode  of  being.  Is  the  urgent  need.  Let  me 
say  again  that  I  cannot  tell  you  how  this 
is  to  be  achieved.  But  it  is  not  an  impossible 
dream.  A  creative.  Imaginative  union  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  forces  working  for  change 
can  mean  a  peaceful  revolution. 

I  hardly  need  to  tell  this  audience  that 
the  center  of  the  turmoil  is  in  the  universi- 
ties and  the  colleges.  Long  pent-up  discon- 
tents with  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing coincide  with  the  deep  dlvlslveness  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  Its  shattering  effect  on  the 
young  to  make  the  university  a  focal  point 
of  disorder  and  dlsruptloi»i  Higher  education 
Is  In  a  sense  the  victim  of  ills  long  at  work 
in  the  body  politic.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  universities  are  blameless.  A  conspicuous 
failure  has  been  in  education  in  tbe  liberal 
arts;  a  failure  to  give  the  young  any  broad 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  they 
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find  themselves.  Even  in  the  liberal  arts  it 
has  been  education  for  narrow  specialization. 
A  distinguished  educator.  President  Howard 
Bowen  of  your  own  university,  expressed  It 
very  well  In  a  recent  searching  and  critical 
examination  of  the  function  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  college. 

"The  university."  he  said,  "has  unwitting- 
ly become  a  handmaiden  of  the  established 
order  and  finds  its  main  purpose  In  training 
professionals  to  serve  it  and  in  carrying  on 
research  and  service  to  support  and  per- 
petuate it.  Vocatlonallsm  supersedes  general 
education.  The  umverslty's  Involvement  with 
the  established  order  robs  it  of  its  role  and  Its 
contribution  as  disinterested  critic  of  society 
and  thereby  reduces  its  capacity  for  liberal 
education." 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  student  revolt.  I  am  emboldened  to 
say  that  for  all  Is  calamitous  aspects  that  the 
rebellion  may  have  served  a  healthy  purpoee 
in  alerting  us  to  what  is  wrong  with  higher 
e<lucatlon  and  In  the  larger  aspect  with  the 
society  Itoelf.  I  add  that  thU  Is  true  only  If 
the  universities  and  colleges  show  that  they 
can  quickly  put  their  own  house  in  order 
while  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  long 
needed  reforms.  I  see  signs  that  this  is  hap- 
pening. At  Stanford,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  faculty-student  councils 
and  even  faculty-student-admlnlstratlon 
councils  are  sitting  In  Judgment  on  the  vio- 
lent offenders  and  laying  down  guidelines  to 
Insure  freedom  of  protest  while  barring  de- 
struction and  Intimidation. 

Here  are  volvmteers  at  work  on  an  urgently 
needed  function.  They  are  sharing  in  de- 
cision-making, they  are  experiencing  the  bur- 
dens of  shared  responsibility.  Is  this  not  an 
example  of  the  direction  toward  which  a  so- 
ciety of  shared  responsibility  can  move?  Is  It 
not  poeelble  that  In  a  larger  context  these 
same  councils  may  carry  out  the  reforms  In 
currtculums  and  administration  so  Impen- 
Uve? 

It  U  presumptuous  of  me  to  say  these 
things  to  a  university  audience.  But  I  speak 
out  of  concern  over  the  growing  evidence 
that  extremists  on  a  relatively  few  campuses 
have  touched  off  a  backlash,  a  counter- 
reaction.  Forces  that  have  long  waited  to 
bring  the  academic  community  to  heel,  forces 
with  no  comprehension  of.  nor  considera- 
tion for  academic  freedom,  are  only  too  eager 
to  swoop  down  and  Impose  their  narrow 
authority.  The  time  Is  short  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  aroused  and  alert  generation 
can  show  the  way  to  a  new  and  more  gen- 
erous order. 

I  come  back  to  the  youngster  fiddling  with 
the  crystal  set  in  that  far-off  day.  The  faint 
message  in  Morse  code  was  unintelligible. 
So  was  the  signal  of  what  this  strange  new 
device  was  xxltimately  to  mean.  We  can  never 
again  afford  to  misread  those  signals.  They 
will  utterly  destroy  the  comfortable  pattern 
of  the  past  unless  we  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  lives  to  encompass  the  forces  technology 
and  science  have  unleashed. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  DREAM:  A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  IV 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    ttVW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  most  earthlings  will  fol- 
low in  awe  the  historic  flight  next  week 
of  Apollo  11,  astronauts  Neil  Armstrong, 
Michael  Collins,  and  Buzz  Aldrln,  they 
will  have  a  select  group  of  men  on  the 
ground  who  will  virtually  sweet  out  the 
moon  trek  with  them.  These  are  the  un- 
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sung  men  of  earth  control  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Hoiiston.  In  his 
continuing  series  of  articles  preceding 
man's  first  moon  walk.  New  York  Dally 
News  science  editor  Mark  Bloom  pays 
tribute  to  the  men  who  serve  by  staying 
behind.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I  in- 
clude his  blastoff  minus  six  report: 
Thet  Also  Go  Who  Only  Stay  and  Serve 
(By  Mark  Bloom) 
Wben  Columbus  sailed  westward  across 
the  Atlantic  and  Lindbergh  made  the  return 
trip  by  air,   they  were  on   their  own. 

If  Columbus'  vessels  had  sunk,  the  world 
might  have  remained  flat  for  at  least  another 
generation.  If  Lindbergh  had  gone  down  at 
aea  no  one  would  ever  have  Icnown  how  It 
happened  or  what  went  wrong. 

But  for  Apollo  11  astronauts  Nell  Arm- 
strong. Michael  Collins  and  Buzz  Aldrln,  It's 
a  different  story.  A  group  of  men  In  a  three- 
story  wlndowless  building  about  26  miles  east 
of  Houston  will  be  virtually  Inside  the  space- 
craft and  on  the  moon  with  the  astronauts. 
At  almost  all  times,  these  men  will  have 
at  least  as  good  a  knowledge.  If  not  better, 
than  the  astronauts  will  have  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Apollo  11  spacecraft. 

These' men  will  have  better  Information  on 
where  the  astronauts  are  In  the  chartless 
void  of  space  than  the  astronauts  themselves. 
They  will  be  able  to  chat  with  the  astro- 
nauts any  time  they  have  anything  to  say. 
They  will  be  the  men  of  earth  control  at 
the  Manned   Spacecraft  Center. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  flight  director 
In  charge,  these  men  in  round-the-clock 
shifts  will  receive  a  continuous  flow  of  data 
from  Apollo  11  via  a  $500  million  world-wide 
communications  and  tracking  network. 

When  Apollo  11  Is  In  earth  orbit  for  check- 
out to  make  sure  everything  is  "go"  before 
heading  moonward.  the  data  and  voice  com- 
munications win  be  relayed  by  14  ground 
stations,  four  ships  and  half  a  doeen  Jet  air- 
craft. Key  to  this  network  are  ten  30-foot 
diameter  antennas  spaced  around  the  world. 
At  an  altitude  of  about  10.000  miles,  three 
85-foot-dlameter  antennas — in  Spain,  Aus- 
tralia and  California — take  over  the  primary 
tracking  and  communication  task.  For  tele- 
vision from  the  lunar  surface,  the  giant  210- 
foot-dlamet«r  antenna  at  Goldstone,  Calif., 
will  be  used. 

All  these  receiving  stations  feed  data  Into 
the  $117  million  earth  control  center  where 
batteries  of  computers  digest  the  flow,  rout- 
ing some  of  it  "live"  to  flight  controllers, 
and  storing  the  rfest  for  use  later  if  needed. 
Much  of  the  data  Is  on  the  condition  of 
the  spacecraft.  Some  of  it  is  critical  lnfor*fe- 
tlon  on  where  Apollo  11  is  at  auay  given 
moment. 

One  entire  battery  of  computers  keeps  up 
with  the  exact  position  of  the  spacecraft. 
Another  battery  of  computers  uses  this  In- 
formation to  grind  out  continuously  updated 
Information  on  such  questions  as  what  mid- 
course  steering  changes  to  make,  or  what 
kind  of  a  steering  rocket  burst  will  be  needed 
to  fly  into  lunar  orbit. 

There  is  Infomatlon,  of  course,  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  crew,  and  this  net- 
work also  relays  voice  communications  be- 
tween Houston  and  space. 

The  nerve  center  of  earth  control  Is  a 
buff-colored  room  on  the  second  floor.  It  is 
dominated  by  huge  displays  on  the  front  wall 
of  the  moon  or  the  earth  or  Apollo  ll's 
trajectory  in  space — or  Just  about  anything 
the  flight  director  wants.  There  Is  also  an 
enormous  television  screen. 

The  room  Is  60  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide 
It  is  filled  with  four  tiers  of  consoles,  a  dozen 
In  all,  each  with  little  TV  screens  for  the 
specific  information  a  given  flight  controller 
might  want. 

At  the  middle  console  in  the  second  tier 
from   the  rear  sits   the   flight  director.   At 
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the  console  in  front  of  him  is  the  "capcom," 
an  astronaut  who  does  most  of  the  actual 
talking  with  the  men  in  space. 

At  other  consoles  sit  space  agency  physi- 
cians, flight  dynamics  specialists,  guidance 
ofldcers,  communications  experts,  public  in- 
formation officers,  and  other  key  controllers. 
Backing  up  these  men  in  specially  equipped 
"side  rooms"  are  teams  of  engineers  who  can 
carry  out  any  special  assignment  which  prob- 
lems encountered  In  a  mission  might  require. 
In  charge  of  operations  at  earth  control  is 
a  man  with  the  historically  proper  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus  Kraft  Jr. 

Kraft,  flight  operations  director  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  has  been  in  over- 
all command  of  every  manned  space  flight  the 
United  States  has  flown,  a  total  of  21  includ- 
ing Apollo  11. 

While  he  lets  his  Junior  flight  directors  run 
the  show  these  days,  Kraft  is  always  in  earth 
control  when  critical  events  take  place  in  a 
mission. 

Kraft  was  in  the  flight  director's  chair  him- 
self for  all  six  one-man  Mercury  flights,  and 
for  the  flrst  six  two-man  Geminls. 

When  Kraft  was  flight  director,  it  was 
earth  running  the  mission.  These  days,  some 
of  the  younger  flight  directors  give  the 
astronauts  more  leeway. 

One  Mercury  astronaut  is  known  to  have 
so  displeased  Kraft  in  the  way  his  mission 
was  flown  that  after  splashdown  the  flight 
director  told  the  astronaut  that  his  space- 
going  days  had  Just  ended  forever. 
^  Kraft  was  also  tough  with  his  subordinate 
flight  controllers — when  necessary. 

In  one  Incident  during  Gemini,  talking  on 
a  channel  heard  by  newsmen,  Kraft  asked  a 
flight  controller  at  a  tracking  and  commu- 
nications station  half  way  around  the  world 
for  the  "PQI"  of  the  spacecraft  passing  over- 
head. 

•PQI?"  asked  the  flight  controller. 
•Propellant     quantity     Indicated "     said 
Kraft. 
"Oh,"  said  the  flight  controller 
"That's     flight     control     talk,"     snapped 
Kraft. 

But  Kraft  Is  also  generous  with  praise  for 
work  well  done,  and  during  Gemini  made 
a  point  of  bringing  lesser  known  flight  con- 
trollers to  daily  press  conferences  so  they 
could  explain  their  Jobs  to  newsmen  who 
are  not  allowed  Inside  earth  control  when  a 
mission  is  in  progress. 

And  despite  the  closed-door  policy  at  earth 
control,  Kraft  is  one  of  the  few  senior  offi- 
cials of  Nasa  who  understands  the  value  of 
public  relations. 

At  45,  Kraft  is  the  grand,  old  man  of  earth 
control  where  most  of  the  flight  controllers 
don't  trust  anyone  over  30. 

Kraft's  ranking  flight  directors,  the  men 
who  will  run  Apollo  11  in  shifts,  are  Gene 
Kranz,  35;  Clifford  Charlesworth,  37;  Milton 
Windier,  37,  and  Glynn  Lunney,  32 — all 
younger  than  all  three  Apollo  11  astronauts. 
For  Pranz.  it  will  be  the  10th  time  he  has 
been  a  flight  director  of  a  manned  flight, 
dating  back  to  Gemini  3  In  1965. 

As  the  man  who  has  been  working  for 
Kraft  longest,  Kranz  Is  the  most  like  his 
boss  of  the  four.  A  crew-cut  blond  mldweet- 
erner  with  a  flat  voice  that  sounds  some- 
thing like  Maxwell  Smart  of  TV's  "Get 
Smart."  Kranz  Is  an  absolutely  no-nonsense 
flight  director. 

When  problems  crop  up,  he  demands  im- 
mediate answers  from  his  subordinate  flight 
controllers.  His  toleration  of  inefficiency  Is 
minimal.  Also,  like  Kraft,  Kranz  is  on  ex- 
tremely good  relations  with  newsmen. 

Windier,  whose  flrst  manned  mission  as  a 
flight  director  was  Apollo  10.  Is  an  expert  on 
landing  and  recovery  of  Apollo  spacecraft. 
He  has  been  involved  in  manned  space  flight 
since  1959. 

Lunney,  who  started  working  for  the  na- 
tion's manned  space  program  at  the  age  of 
22,  Is  another  man  who  has  learned  how  to 
handle  a  news  conference,  having  had  ex- 
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perlence  as  a  flight  director  in  seven  pre- 
vious manned  missions. 

Lunney  runs  a  more  relaxed  earth  control 
than  Krajiz,  but  he  seems  to  get  the  same 
results.  He  is  known  as  an  incurable  opti- 
mist. 

Charlesworth,  a  soft-spoken  physicist  who 
exudes  inflnite  patience  with  a  deep  Missis- 
sippi drawl,  was  named  "prime  flight  direc- 
tor" for  Apollo  11,  a  largely  honorary  title 
for  this  flight.  He  was  also  prime  flight  di- 
rector for  Apollo  8,  man's  flrst  trip  Into 
lunar  orbit. 

Charlesworth  will  be  flight  director  when 
man  takes  his  first  steps  on  the  moon.  Kranz 
will  be  running  the  show  when  the  lunar 
module  sets  down  on  the  surface. 

But  no  matter  which  member  of  the  team 
is  sitting  in  as  flight  director,  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  who  Is  really  in  charge.  "Every- 
one is  aware  that  if  anything  really  serious 
ever  happened,"  a  high  space  agency  official 
conceded  recently,  "Chris  Kraft  would  be 
the  one  making  the  decisions." 


PRAYER  DAY 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  our  country's  deeply  held 
religious  traditions  are  under  attack 
from  many  sides,  it  is  highly  appropri- 
ate that  the  Congress  has  designated  a 
"Prayer  Day"  so  that  Members  may  re- 
cord their  feelings  on  this  important 
matter. 

Our  great  Nation  was  founded  in  pray- 
er. The  Mayflower  Compact  that  bound 
the  Pilgrims  together  as  they  ventured 
into  the  New  World  began  with  a  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  God  .  .  .  we,  do  solemnly 
and  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine 
ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  ac- 
knowledges that  the  rights  of  free  men 
are  derived  from  the  Deity : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  great  leaders  of  our  country  are 
known  to  have  turned  to  God  for  spir- 
itual sustenance.  The  kneeling  figure  of 
George  Washington  praying  for  divine 
strength  and  direction  during  the  bitter 
winter  in  Valley  Forge  is  a  part  of  this 
country's  religious  heritage  that  will 
always  be  remembered.  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  revealed : 

I  have  been  driven  to  my  knees  many 
times,  for  I  have  had  no  place  else  to  go. 

Every  Presidential  inauguration  be- 
gins with  a  prayer. 

Recognition  of  our  obligations  to  the 
Deity  is  established  throughout  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  Our  coins  and 
currency  carry  the  inscription  "In  God 
We  Trust."  Both  Houses  of  Congress  be- 
gin their  daily  sessions  with  a  prayer. 
Chaplains  accompany  our  fighting  men 
as  they  face  death  and  danger  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Witnesses  in  court 
hearings  pledge  to  God  that  they  will 
tell  the  truth. 

I  call  on  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
heed  the  ground  swell  of  public  opinion 
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opposed  to  Supreme  Coiurt  antiprayer 
rulings.  We  must  restore  the  rights  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  who  do  not 
want  prayers  denied  to  our  schoolchil- 
dren. We  must  insure  that  the  religious 
foundation  of  our  moral  strength  is  not 
undermined. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THINGS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  student  protests, 
violence  on  campus,  drug  abuse,  and  gen- 
eral student  unrest  has  caused  us  to  over- 
look the  significant  contributions  that 
youth  can  make  toward  solving  educa- 
tional problems.  We  often  have  the  tend- 
ency to  ignore  the  capability  of  youth 
in  preference  to  catchall  phrases  like 
"generation  gap"  and  "irresponsibility  of 
youth." 

A  case  in  point  was  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  in  the  Jime  19  issue  of 
the  Locust  Valley  Leader,  published  and 
edited  by  an  exceptionally  capable  wo- 
man, Edith  Wycoir.  whom  I  have  known 
for  a  number  of  years.  Since  it  tells  a  sig- 
nificant story,  regarding  a  bright  and 
concerned  young  man,  Tony  Corbo, 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  include  it  in  the 

Tcord: 
A  New  Look  at  Things 

fony  Corbo  came  to  see  us  the  other  day. 
He  Is  the  vice  president  of  the  Locust  Valley 
high  school  student  council  and  the  young 
man  who  led  the  recent  student  march 
urging  a  yes  vote  for  the  budget  of  central 
school  district  3.  Tony,  a  bright,  pleasant 
and  self  assured  young  man  said  that  several 
points  In  last  week's  Leader  story  concerning 
the  march  "Irritated"  many  of  the  students. 
The  day  before  the  march,  over  the  high 
school  public  address  system,  Tony  urged 
students  to  come  out  for  the  march  to  show 
"that  woman  on  Birch  Hill  road  how  we  feel 
about  the  budget."  Even  though  the  march 
was  planned  before  the  Leader's  editor  sug- 
gested a  no  vote  as  a  protest  against  many 
wrongs  within  the  s^tem.  Tony's  comment 
on  the  school  radio  gave  the  Impression  to 
most  students  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
June  7  march  was  to  protest  the  Leader  edi- 
torial. Nevertheless,  said  Tony,  this  Interpre- 
tation "Irritated"  some  of  the  students.  Stu- 
dents also  were  "Irritated"  by  the  report  that 
many  of  them  left  the  march  as  it  passed  the 
elementary  school  fair.  TOny  said  only  four 
students  left  the  march.  The  Leader  was 
told  that  many  more  cut  their  walk  short. 
It  is  probable  that  no  one  ever  will  know 
for  sure  which  figure  is  accurate  but  these 
differences  of  interpretation  of  events  sur- 
rounding the  march  are  not  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  the  things  Tony  said  after  we  be- 
gan to  understand  each  other  better. 

He  has  a  few  ideas  for  Improving  communi- 
cations between  students,  the  school  board. 
faculty  and  community.  His  ideas  are  not 
radical,  nor  are  they  original  They  are  sim- 
ple, practical  and  new  to  Locust  VaUey.  They 
deserve  consideration.  Tony  suggests  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  made  up  of  three  stu- 
dents, three  members  of  the  faculty  and 
three  residents  of  the  school  district.  Unlike 
the  many  previous  advisory  committees, 
which  for  the  most  part  have  been  Inffectlve 
and  short  lived.  Tony  suggests  that  the  new 
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committees  be  appointed  by  the  student 
body,  the  faculty  and  the  conununlty,  not, 
as  In  the  past,  by  the  school  board.  The  new 
committee  would  attend  all  school  board 
meetings  and  work  as  closely  with  the  board 
as  the  board  would  permit. 

Such  a  committee  properly  formed  and  ori- 
ented Is  necessary  If  there  Is  tD  be  Improve- 
ment in  communications  between  the  school 
board  and  those  segments  of  the  community 
with  which  it  needs  much  greater  rapport. 
For  too  long  the  school  board  has  worked  in 
a  sanctimonious  vacuiun,  certain  that  what 
it  has  done  Is  right,  rarely  reacting  to  much 
well  earned  criticism.  Reform  is  needed  des- 
perately in  all  areas  of  education.  No  reform 
will  come  without  heavy  and  continual  pres- 
sure from  all  of  those  concerned.  The  tax 
structure  needs  a  complete  overhauling.  Tlie 
defeat  of  nearly  60  Nassau  budgets  has  moved 
Democratic  legislators  to  request  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  consider  addi- 
tional state  aid  to  education.  If  all  Nassau 
districts  had  vetoed  their  school  budgets  the 
first  time  around  then  perhaps  the  Republi- 
cans might  have  Joined  the  Democratic  re- 
quest and  if  every  school  district  In  the  state 
had  voted  no  the  governor  would  have  been 
forced  to  call  the  special  session.         * 

All  school  boards  must  Insist  that  what  the 
state  mandates,  the  state  finance.  Education 
must  be  made  more  exciting  and  meaningful. 
Except  in  isolated  cases  this  cannot  be  done 
until  the  stale  air  of  total  mediocrity  Is 
blasted  out  of  the  hierarchy  that  sets  today's 
educational  tone  and  standards.  This  will  be 
the  most  difficult  need  of  all  to  satisfy  for 
the  educational  hierarcny  is  a  smug  self  pro- 
tective group  that  deplores  new  ideas.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  control  budget  appropria- 
tions. Painful  though  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  business.  Including  schools,  that  cannot 
benefit  from  tighter  budgeting.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  district  must  become  parsi- 
monious, only  that  Its  expenditures  must  be 
better  managed  and  controlled.  Permissive- 
ness has  failed.  It  must  be  replaced  by  the 
kind  of  discipline  that  demands  responsibil- 
ity and  Inspires  respect.  Firm  control  must 
be  kept  on  the  sale  and  use  of  narcotics  on 
school  property.  High  standards  of  dress  and 
behaviour  must  be  worked  out  and  once  de- 
termined and  agreed  upon  must  be  strictly 
enforced. 

There  Is  so  much  that  needs  doing  it  no 
longer  can  be  done  by  part  time  school 
boards  without  multlfaceted  help  from  the 
community.  The  professional  educators  nave 
done  their  Jobs  so  badly  all  of  us  should  be 
grateful  that  there  are  students,  parents  and 
teachers  willing  to  help  accomplish  a  Job  that 
desperately  needs  doing.  We  look  to  the  Tony 
Oorbos,  the  Ron  Gldmans  and  their  like  to 
help  guide  us  out  of  the  expensive  rut  in 
which  today's  education  is  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper. 


MANPOWER  PLANNING  IN  A  FREE 
SOCIETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  a  career  which  spans 
almost  30  years,  Prof.  Richard  Lester,  a 
staff  member  of  the  industrial  relations 
section  of  Princeton  University,  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  labor  economists.  In  a  book  en- 
titled "Manpower  Planning  In  a  Free 
Society,"  Dr.  Lester  examined  the  man- 
power policies  of  several  European 
countries  and  analyzed  their  relevance 
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•  for  manpower  development  and  training 
in  the  United  States.  As  we  now  attempt 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive  national 
manpower  policy,  many  of  the  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  in  Dr.  Les- 
ter's concluding  chapter  should  receive 
our  most  careful  consideration.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  include  this  material  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  time: 
Manpower  Planning  in  a  Free  Society 
(By  Richard  Allen  Lester) 

CHAPTER    0 conclusion 

We  live  in  a  Job  economy.  Less  than  IS 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  work  force  are  self- 
employed.  The  rest  are  Jobholders  and  Job- 
seekers.  Paid  employment  supplies  most  of 
their  Income  and  occupies  most  of  their 
days.  Hence,  preparing  for  work,  securing 
employment,  and  moving  up  occupational 
ladders  are  matters  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  American  people. 

Manpower  planning  seeks  to  improve  the 
human  resources  of  the  country  and  to  en- 
large their  work  effectiveness  over  the  long 
run.  Thus  It  aims  to  raise  the  productivity 
of  the  economy.  It  is  part  of  the  nation's 
overhead  Investment  in  a  worthwhile  and 
creative  life  for  the  gainfully  employed 
population. 

Democratic   values   and    the   large   liew 

In  a  free  and  democratic  society,  man- 
power responsibilities  are  widely  diffused. 
Labor  mobility  is  not  centrally  controlled. 
Workers  and  managements  freely  make  their 
own  decisions  about  employment,  and  enjoy 
or  suffer  the  consequences. 

What  society  through  government  can  and 
does  do  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  It  offers 
intelligent  guidance  and  facilities  to  aid  in 
the  achievement  of  proper  mobility  of  labor 
between  occupations,  areas,  firms,  and  indus- 
tries. The  government's  help  should  Include 
the  besit  available  Job  information  and  expert 
assistance  and  advice  In  the  matching  of  in- 
dividuals and  Jobs.  Employment  analysis  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge  about  Jobs  expands 
the  horizons  of  workers  along  with  their  oc- 
cupational opportiinltles.  Through  a  properly 
functioning  system  of  public  employment  ex- 
changes the  freedom  of  the  individual  Is  en- 
larged. 

Thus  a  well-conceived  manpower  program 
promotes  the  well-being  of  the  Individual  and 
the  Individual  firm.  It  affords  support  bo 
democratic  values.  By  assisting  worker  la 
self-development,  manpower  plaimlng  and 
programs  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, enlarging  his  opportunity  to  shape  his 
own  work  destiny.' 

The  helping  hand  of  government  needs  to 
be  guided  by  a  broad,  long-range  view  of 
manpower  problems  and  their  solutions.  This 
"large"  view  necessarily  means  central  use  of 
foresight  and  over-all  planning.  Some  gen- 
eral oversight  Is  necessary  to  see  that  the  na- 
tion's human  resources  are  used  effectively  In 
the  national  Interest.  The  national  Interest 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  Interests 
of  individuals.  Individual  firms,  and  the  lo- 
caUty.  Pot  the  most  part,  compatibility  and 
muttial  support  exist  among  all  those  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  national  government's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  manpower  Information, 
peiBpeotlve,  and  leadership  in  promoting  the 
goals  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

Reliance  on  persuasion  to  achieve  man- 
power goals  means  that  considerable  atten- 
tion must  be  devoted  to  the  communication 
of  the  Information  and  guidelines  developed 
at  the  national  level  and  to  their  applica- 
tion and  administration  at  the  local  level. 
The  balance  between  the  central  and  local 


>For  an  elaboration  of  tills  theme  see 
Henry  David,  Jtfonpotoer  Policies  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Columbia  University  Preos, 
New  Tork,  1966,  especially  pp.  »-l4. 
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functloiu  and  reqwiulbilltles  changM,  at 
oouTM,  with  developments  In  tbe  economy 
and  In  our  our  understanding  at  manpower 
problems. 

Under  manpower  planning  In  a  n-ee  and 
democratic  society,  shifts  In  function  and 
responsibility  between  national  and  local 
levels  occur  In  both  directions.  Manpower 
policies,  because  they  bear  so  directly  on  the 
Uvea  of  Individuals,  must  always  be  applied 
locally,  and  the  quality  of  local  application 
largely  determines  the  success  of  the  whole 
program. 

It  is  with  such  considerations  in  mind  that 
the  manpower  programs  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Sweden 
were  examined.  That  examination  has  led  to 
•  number  of  reconunendatlons  designed  to 
Improve  manpower  operations  in  the  United 
States  In  line  with  the  spirit  of  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Stress  has  been  placed  on 
spedflc  proposals  that  seem  practical  and 
highly  desirable  at  this  time.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  constitute  a  complete  ouinpower 
program. 

Summary  of  major  propasalt 
At  the  ends  of  Chapters  3  through  7,  major 
recommendations  that  grew  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  those  chapters  were  summarized. 
Those. -eleven  reconunendatlons,  restated 
lemewbat  differently,  are  as  follows: 

I.  A  program  of  vocational  instruction  for 
school  youngsters  should  be  Instituted  as  part 
of  the  regular  currlculvun  In  the  high  schools, 
preferably  spread  over  three  years,  the  In- 
struction being  supplied  by  school  "career 
counselors"  whose  training  and  pay  would 
be  shared  by  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  school  authorities  as  In  Sweden. 

2.  A  national  clearing  center  should  be 
established  and  c^jerated  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Job-exchange  service  for  relatively 
scarce,  high-talent  manpower  that  has  a 
nationwide  market,  such  as  high-level  man- 
agerial personnel,  professional-school  gradu- 
ates, and  college  and  university  graduates 
generally. 

3.  The  Employment  Service,  particularly 
at  the  Federal  and  state  levels,  should  have 
lt«  own  tripartite  boards  ( represemting  em- 
ployers, labor,  and  government)  that  would 
have  an  Important,  direct  role  in  policy  de- 
termination and  would  provide  channels  of 
communication  between  cUent  groups  and 
the  top  Federal  and  SUte  managers  of  the 
Service. 

4.  Resident  training  centers  should  be  es- 
tablished and  operated  Jointly  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  in  each  region 
for  the  additional  training  and  broadening 
of  high-level  personnel  In  the  Service,  such 
as  top  staff  In  State  headquarters.  In  the 
regional  offices,  and  in  city  offices. 

5.  Companies  should  reexamine  their  hir- 
ing standards  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge 
and  condiUons;  hopefully,  some  lengthening 
of  the  probationary  period  specified  in  col- 
lective agreements  can  be  negotiated  so  that 
formal  barriers  may  be  lowered  for  certain 
groups  of  applicants  who  may  have  educa- 
tional and  other  shortcomings  that  could 
be  remedied. 

6.  The  manpower  program  should  Include 
Federal  support  for  sheltered  workshops  as 
a  means  of  preparing  seriously  disadvantaged 
workers  for  commercial  employment,  and  the 
manpower  authorities  should  experiment 
with  a  program  of  Job  creation  in  the  house- 
hold services  area. 

7.  The  gap  between  employment  (or  de- 
mand) planning  and  manpower  (or  supply) 
planning  In  this  country  should  be  bridged 
more  effectively  at  the  Executive  and  Con- 
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Tlaed  moves,  both  geographically  and  occu- 
patlonally. 

9.  The  Federal-State  program  for  educa- 
tion and  training  in  preparation  for  wwk  Is 
currently  too  short  run  and  parochial  In  Its 
emphasis;  the  entire  program  should  be  re- 
examined from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
mobility  requirements  over  the  next  decade. 

10.  The  size  of  the  nation's  total  manpower 
program  and  the  role  of  each  of  the  various 
functions  should  be  reexamined  In  terms  of 
current  and  prospective  needs  and  In  the 
light  of  benefit-cost  analysis  and  other  sys- 
tematic approaches  to  budget-making. 

11.  The  financing  of  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service  should  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  its  new  role  as  a  manpower  agency 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  various 
benefits  it  provides  to  workers,  employers, 
and  the  government. 

In  addition  to  these  eleven  specific  recom- 
mendations this  book  has  urged  that  more 
stress  be  placed  on  knowledge-generating  re- 
search and  on  the  distribution  of  useful  In- 
formation about  manpower  needs  and  op- 
portunities. Research  is  the  source  of  valid 
new  Information  and  Is  basic  to  conceptions 
for  guiding  the  whole  program.  However, 
it  is  by  extensive  communication  of  Infor- 
mation that  the  essence  of  research  flnriingif 
and  analjrsis  is  brought  to  the  local  level 
where  practical  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge must  take  place.  In  the  manpower  field, 
information  Is  the  connecting  link  between 
Improved  understanding  and  rational  action. 
This  book  has  set  forth  a  pattern  of 
thought  and  a  program  of  action.  The  two 
should  be  Inseparable.  With  enlightenment 
plus  communication  plus  willpower,  the  de- 
sired results  can  be  accomplished. 


June  10,  1969 


to  accomplish  that  purpoee,  I  would 
support  It  also.  In  this  position  I  am 
confident  that  I  would  have  the  active 
approval  of  my  constituency,  regardless 
of  political  faith,  to  an  extent  that  I 
could  never  hope  for  In  a  political 
campaign. 


PRAYER 


greselonal  leveU.  In  pirt  by  giving  the  man- 
power authorities  sdtne  role  In  demand 
creation. 

8.  The  Federal  Government  should  develc^ 
and  use  a  set  of  mobility  guidelines  for  op- 
erating imrpoees  and  to  encourage  Informed 
movement  of  workers  and  dlscoimige  111-ad- 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  most 
of  us,  prayer  is  a  human  right.  The 
exercise  of  that  right  goes  far  back  into 
the  past,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his- 
tory. Nobody  knows  how  or  why  it 
started. 

Almost  the  first  act  recorded  regard- 
ing the  original  discoverers  and  settlers 
from  Europe  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  that  they  knelt  in  prayer.  This  Is  as 
true  of  the  French  and  Spanish  and 
others  as  of  the  English.  In  all  of 
America,  we  were  praying  people  from 
the  beginning. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
met  with  apparently  Insoluble  problems, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Benjamin 
Franklin  suggested  prayer.  Prayer  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  public  life  from 
the  beginning,  to  say  nothing  of  private 
life.  Prayer  was  almost  imlversally 
taught  to  our  children,  even  when  we 
as  parents  neglected  our  right  to  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  on  Deity. 

Consequently  it  came  as  a  shock  when 
the  practice  of  all  prayer  in  public 
schools  was  ruled  as  unconstitutional. 
Except  for  a  small  minority  who  profess 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  the  Na- 
tion believes  that  the  ruling  Is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  religion  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  support  leg- 
islation that  would  return  voluntary 
prayer  to  the  public  schools.  If  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  should  be  necessary 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  Y.  BARON  GOTO— 
THE  JOHNNY  APPLESEED  OF  THE 
PACIFIC 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
special  tribute  is  due  a  citizen  from 
Hawaii  who  has  been  called  the  Johnny 
Appleseed  of  the  Pacific.  For  nearly  41 
years.  Y.  Baron  Goto  has  traversed  the 
Pacific  basin  and  tried  to  improve  the 
production  and  living  conditions  of 
fanners.  Himself  the  son  of  an  immi- 
grant farmer,  and  a  deeply  patriotic 
man,  Dr.  Goto  once  remarked  in  speaking 
of  the  poor  people  who  exist  In  such  great 
numbers  in  the  Orient: 

These  people  are  me.  They're  what  I  would 
be,  except  for  the  chance  America  gave  my 
father. 

As  a  good  will  ambassador  for  our 
country,  he  has  also  tried  to  engender 
the  warm  spirit  of  aloha  which  he  has 
known  in  Hawaii. 

We  may  be  PlUplnos,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
or  Caucasians,  but  we  all  feel  at  home  In 
HawaU. 

He  has  explained: 

I  think  we  do  because  Hawaii  has  a  unique 
atmosphere  of  tolerance  to  newcomers  and 
to  anything  strange.  This  Is  the  spirit  I've 
tried  to  spread  during  my  life. 

For  the  past  7  years  Baron  Goto  has 
been  the  vice  chancellor  of  the  Institute 
for  Technical  Interchange  at  the  East- 
West  Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Here 
students  from  the  Pacific  Basin  coun- 
tries have  been  able  to  share  ideas  and 
methods  for  solving  different  problems. 
A  most  significant  feature  of  the  insti- 
tute's work  has  been  the  tailoring  of 
programs  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
people  involved — and  not  what  Ameri- 
cans have  thought  to  be  good  for  them. 
With  respect  to  the  work  of  the  East- 
West  Center,  Baron  Goto  has  explained: 
We  are  not  trying  to  sell  America.  We 
are  not  trying  to  impose  American  skills, 
American  culture,  ex  American  knowledge 
on  them  (grantees).  We  are  only  trying  to 
expose  them  to  different  methods  and  ideas 
and  then  letting  them  decide. 

Last  week  Baron  Goto  finally  retired 
from  his  position  as  vice  chancellor  after 
his  retirement  had  twice  been  postponed 
by  the  bocurd  of  regents,  University  of 
Hawaii.  A  man  whose  dedication  has  Icaig 
commanded  my  personal  respect.  Baron 
Goto  has  agreed  to  continue  as  a  consul- 
tant on  food  and  agriculture.  Although 
he  regards  the  future  of  the  East- West 
Center  as  "still  bright,"  he  has  noted 
that  its  continued  success  will  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 
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I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  Baron  Goto 
for  his  life's  accomplishments  and  wish- 
ing him  the  best  of  everything  in  his 
well-earned  retirement.  Believing  that 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  would  also  want  to  know  more 
about  Dr.  Goto's  work  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  area,  I  am  submitting  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  a  truly  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Honolulu  Advertiser  staff  writer, 
Anthony  Chan,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  29,  1969,  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  ti  Advertiser : 

Bakon   Goto — "The   Jornnt   Applkskxo   of 
THx  Pacific  Basin" 
(By  Anthony  Chan) 
At  Sogeri,  30  miles  from  Port  Moresby  in 
New   Guinea,   they   remember   Baron   Goto. 
Once  he  spotted  Hemllea  leaf  rust  on  the 
coffee  trees  there  and  quickly  advised  them: 
"This  is  dangerous!  You  must  start  Imme- 
diately spraying  with  copper  fungicide." 

They  did  as  he  told  them  and  he  saved 
their  coffee  crop.  He  remembered  that  in  the 
19th  century  the  same  leaf  disease  ruined  the 
coffee  industry  on  Ceylon.  But  he  knew  the 
cure  and  he  knew  it  was  99  per  cent  effective. 
All  over  the  vast  stretches  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  they  know  Baron  Goto  and  his  magic 
wand.  All  though  the  tropical  countries  of 
Asia.  In  Thailand,  in  Burma,  in  Laos,  In  Viet- 
nam, in  Indonesia. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  regiment  of  Baron  Gotoe," 
a  high-ranking  U.S.  official  once  said. 

Baron  Goto  has  roamed  the  world  and 
brought  knowledge  about  farming  to  all  the 
lands  he  visited.  They  know  him  in  the  bar- 
rios, in  remote  Papua,  in  Tonga.  Something 
bloomed  because  he  touched  it. 

Once  in  Vietnam  the  government  flew  him 
to  the  far  north  country  and  said,  what  shaU 
we  plant  here?  He  surveyed  the  place  and 
said,  "Plant  corn,  peanuts,  and  fiber  crops, 
such  as  ramie  and  Jute." 

Author  Bill  Lederer  once  called  him  "The 
Johnny  Appleseed  of  the  Pacific." 
A  41-Year  Career 
For  nearly  41  years,  Y.  Baron  Goto,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Institute  for  Technical  In- 
terchange (ITI)  at  the  East-West  Center,  has 
been  trying  to  improve  the  production  and 
the  living  conditions  of  farmers  In  Hawaii 
and  the  Pacific  Basin.  With  a  number  of  his 
goals  accomplished.  Goto,  67,  will  retire  as 
vice-chancellor  tomorrow. 

His  retirement,  however,  will  not  mean  a 
complete  end  for  him  In  agricultural  exten- 
sion work. 

Although  he  said  he  would  "not  be  doing 
anything  special"  after  his  retirement,  he  said 
at  the  same  time,  "I  have  been  asked  to  be 
a  consultant  on  food  and  agriculture  for  the 
East-West  Center,  and  I  have  accepted  that 
offer. 

"I  also  hope  to  spend  a  few  months  pre- 
paring a  report  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
center  from  Its  beginning  In  1962.  We  have 
handled  over  9,500  people  In  that  time,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  Involved  in  pilot 
projects.  Many  of  the  pilot  projects  should,  of 
couise,  be  continued.  Some  of  them,  however, 
should  not.  The  report  could  help  in  evaluat- 
ing what  has  been  done  In  order  to  plan  for 
the  future." 

Born  In  Japan  In  1902,  Goto  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
7  months  old. 

His  father,  who  reaOlzed  very  early  that  he 
would  never  get  ahead  working  on  a  planta- 
tion, went  into  honey  fanning  as  soon  as  he 
had  saved  a  few  dollars. 

Goto  was  brought  up  in  a  rural  part  of 
Kohala  on  the  Big  Island. 

"It  was  a  sugar  cane  growing  area  largely 
Inhabited  by  Hawaiian  people.  I  grew  up  In 
that  happy,  carefree  atmosphere  that  Ha- 
walians  are  famous  for,"  he  said. 
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TO  ICID-PACIFIC 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  fourth  grade, 
he  was  sent  to  school  in  Kona.  The  principal 
selected  Goto  as  one  of  four  students  to  go 
to  Mid-Pacific  Institute  in  191S  on  a 
scholarship. 

"It  was  at  Mld-Pac  that  I  had  the  first 
taste  of  mUk  In  my  life,"  he  said.  "It  was 
also  there  that  I  had  my  first  training  in 
English.  Before  that,  I  had  spoken  Japanese 
as  my  mother  tongue,  and  I  had  picked  up 
pidgin  English  as  my  second  language." 

Goto  recalled  that  at  Mid-Pacific  he  lived 
for  the  first  time  under  the  same  rules  and 
the  same  conditions  of  life  with  people  of 
many  different  ethnic  groups. 

"I  lived  the  same  type  of  life  at  Mld-Pac  as 
did  my  Chinese,  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  and 
American  schoolmates  and  teachers.  As  I 
look  back  on  It  now,  they  were  already  be- 
ginning something  like  the  East- West  Center 
th*re,"  he  said  . 

After  graduating  from  Mld-Paclfic  In  1920, 
Goto  entered  the  U:\lverslty  of  Hawaii,  which 
then  had  an  enrollment  of  160. 

He  returned  to  Kohala  to  manage  th^ 
Puako  Ranch  in  1924  after  graduating  from 
the  University. 

It  was  while  he  was  managing  the  ranch 
that  Goto  was  first  aproached  with  the  idea 
of  going  into  agricultural  extension  wOTk. 

"President  David  L.  Crawford  of  the  Uni- 
versity approached  me  about  going  Into  ex- 
tension work.  He  told  me  that  many  Nisei 
were  going  into  medicine  and  law  but  that 
because  the  majority  of  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
were  still  farmers,  there  was  a  real  need  for 
someone  like  me  to  go  into  agriculture  ex- 
tension WOTk.  He  offered  me  a  Job  with  the 
University's  extension  service. 

"Crawford  convinced  me  that  there  was 
a  need  for  someone  to  devote  his  life  to  this 
field.  Farmers  were  being  cheated  left  and 
right  by  merchants,  and  they  needed  scien- 
tific help  and  information.  There  was  no 
effort  by  anyone  to  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions, which  were  so  poor  in  compcuison 
to  other  fields. 

"Small  farmers  lived  in  unpalnted  shacks. 
Mother  had  to  cook  In  antiquated  kitchens. 
Living  conditions  were  so  bad  I  knew  also 
that  young  people  would  never  continue  to 
live  on  the  farms.  I  was  convinced  that  I  had 
to  devote  m  life  to  imiwoving  these  condi- 
tions," Goto  said. 

Goto  began  his  career  in  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  in  Kona  as  an  assistant  county 
agent  in  the  Hawaii  AgriciUtural  Extension 
Service  (HAES)  of  the  University  in  1928. 

In  1936,  he  was  transferred  to  Honolulu 
to  be  in  charge  of  4-H  Club  work. 

After  serving  in  the  Army  in  World  War 
II,  Goto  rejoined  the  HAES  as  county  agent 
supervisor.  He  became  aesistant  director  In 
1948.  In  1950,  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  associate  director. 

In  1954,  he  was  loaned  by  the  HAES  for 
a  year  to  the  Territorial  government  to  de- 
velop the  International  Co-operation  Center 
in  the  Governor's  office.  The  center  was 
started  to  provide  technical  training  for 
people  who  came  here  from  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

He  returned  to  the  HAES  in  1956,  as  direc- 
tor and  remained  there  untU  1962,  when  he 
was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  ITT. 
Goto  has  received  two  honorary  doctorates: 
one  conferred  by  the  University  of  Oregon 
In  1969  and  another  by  the  University  of 
Hankuk  in  Korea  this  year. 

Goto's  retirement  was  extended  twice  by 
the  University's  Board  of  Regents.  The  Uni- 
versity requires  all  faculty  members  to  retire 
when  they  reach  66.  Goto's  retirement  was 
extended  tor  a  year  in  1969,  when  he  became 
66,  and  then  again  in  1968. 

During  his  years  at  tb«  HAES.  Goto  was 
Involved  In  wha*  he  caUed  "a  very  practt- 
cal  way  of  adult  educatiOB." 

"We  sent  extension  workers  out  as  home 
economists  and  field  advlsen.  They  trained 
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pe(^le  with  simple  teaching  methods  to  im- 
prove their  lives  as  they  wanted  and  needed 
their  lives  Improved.  We  did  this  through 
radio,  television,  the  newspapers,  meetings, 
and  actual  demonstrations,  whatever  seemed 
appropriate  for  the  situation,"  he  said. 

NXXOa    OF    PEOPLK 

Goto  said  that  the  ITI  has  tried  to  follow 
this  same  philosophy. 

"We  have  tried  to  base  our  programs  on 
the  needs  of  the  pepple  Involved — not  Just 
what  we  think  is  good  for  them.  In  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  we  must  take  our  work  to  the 
'coconut  root'  level.  In  Asia,  we  must  take 
things  to  the    rice  root'  level,"  he  said. 

Goto  described  the  work  of  the  ITI  as 
basically  to  upgrade  the  skills  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  students  who  come  to  the 
ITI  by  allowing  them  to  share  ideas  and 
methods  for  solving  different  problems. 

"Our  Job  is  to  organize  Intercultural 
groups  to  provide  Interchange  and  sharing 
of  skills  in  the  Pacific.  We  bring  together 
different  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  to  al- 
low them  to  interchange  Ideas  and  methods 
and  then  to  select  the  ideas  and  methods 
which  win  be  most  applicable  for  them. 

"We  also  act  as  a  clearinghouse  or  clearing 
institution  for  knowledge  among  the  people 
of  the  Pacific.  In  doing  that,  we  are  not 
trying  to  sell  America.  We  are  not  trying  to 
Impose  American  skills,  American  culture, 
or  American  knowledge  on  them.  We  are 
only  trying  to  expose  them  to  different 
methods  and  ideas  and  then  letting  them 
decide. 

"In  doing  this  we  have  also  moved  far 
toward  our  goal  of  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  For  in- 
stance, for  the  first  time,  we  went  to  Hawaii's 
neighbors  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  we  de- 
veloped a  new  feeling  of  friendship  with  the 
people  there  that  had  never  been  there 
before,"   Goto  said. 

He  said  that  the  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  center  will  depend  largely 
on  the  amount  of  funds  that  Congress  will 
vote  for  it. 

ALL  ABE  DEDICATED 

"Nevertheless,  the  future  of  the  institu- 
tion Is  still  bright.  The  staff  here  is  made 
up  of  dedicated  people,  and  with  continued 
work.  It  could  develop  into  one  of  the  moet 
important  educational  institutions  in  the 
Pacific  area.  It  has  been  a  great  source  in 
developing  good  wlU. 

"Moreover,  you  can't  help  but  have  faith 
m  this  institution  when  you  look  at  the  Jobs 
Its  graduates  have  done  after  going  home," 
he  said. 

The  only  major  problem  that  the  center 
has  had,  he  said,  was  in  having  five  different 
chanoellOTs  and  acting  chancellors  in  its 
eight-year  history.  He  said  that  the  different 
chancellors  often  have  had  different  inter- 
pretations of  programs,  and  this  has  often 
caused  a  great  deal  of  personal  frustration. 

Goto  felt  that  one  new  direction  that  the 
center  might  take  is  one  that  has  already 
been  proposed  by  Chancellor  Everett  Klein- 
Jans.  It  Is  to  develop  i»-oblem-orlented  pro- 
grams. In  those  programs,  aU  of  the  work 
would  be  directed  towards  the  study  of  a 
particular  problem,  such  as  population. 

Goto  said  that  the  center  will  play  an  even 
more  crucial  role  In  the  future  in  develop- 
ing International  understanding. 

"The  world  Is  a  small  one,  and  It  Is  get- 
ting smaller.  We  will  have  even  more  con- 
tact with  one  another,  and  unless  we  have 
an  educaUonal  institution  which  will  foster 
understanding,  the  contact  could  well  pro- 
duoe  more  and  more  collisions,"  he  said. 

HAWAIIAN  SFDUT 

Goto  said  that  all  of  the  work  he  bfta  done 
has  been  geared  to  developing  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  atmosphere  which  be  has 
foiond  In  Hawaii. 

"We  may  be  Flliplnoa,  Japaneee,  Chinese, 
or  OaucaalaDfl,  but  we  all  feel  at  home  In 
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Hawaii.  I  tblnk  we  do  because  Hawaii  haa 
a  unique  atmoephere  of  tx>Ierance  to  new- 
comers and  to  anything  strange.  This  Is  the 
spirit  I've  tried  to  spread  diirlng  my  life. 

"I  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along  well  with 
all  races  in  Hawaii  because  I  forget  that  I'm 
of  so  and  so  descent.  I  respect  and  tolerate 
anyone's  beliefs  and  practices  even  If  I  don't 
believe  In  them. 

"I  think  this  Is  what  we  should  all  do. 
This  Is  what  we  all  must  do  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  peace  in  the  world.  This  Is  what  the 
East- West  Center  Is  trying  to  do  because  in- 
terchange is  tolerance  and  respect  of  other 
people's  cultures."  he  said. 

Why  has  Ooto  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
helping  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Basin  raise 
their  standard  of  living? 

"I'm  grateful  to  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  live 
In  a  community  where  a  man,  through  bard 
work,  can  Improve  himself  Intellectually, 
economically  and  socially.  I've  always  tried 
to  repay  this  debt  by  working  for  a  peaceful 
world  for  all  of  us  to  live  In.  Also,  because 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  have  been  good  to  me, 
I've  always  been  sympathetic  to  other  peo- 
ple and  tried  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

"I  am  only  passing  this  way  once  in  my 
life,  and  I've  only  wanted  to  do  what  I 
could  a»"~best  as  I  could,  with  the  help  of 
stSff  mMJbers,  government  officials,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  to  help  make  a  better  world." 
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and  white;  that  the  union  have  twenty  stars, 
white  In  a  blue  field.  That  on  the  admission 
of  every  new  State  Into  the  Union,  one  star 
be  added  to  the  umon  of  the  flag;  and  that 
such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  of 
July  next  succeeding  such  admission. 


AMERICAN  FLAG  LAWS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGSl 

or  LoinsiANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
4,  America  celebrated  its  193d  year  of 
independence.  A  loyal  American  and  a 
fine  citizen,  Cmdr.  Robert  W.  Collins. 
USNR,  retired,  has  prepared  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  item  entitled 
"Our  Flag  Laws — A  Chronology." 

Congress  has  enacted  only  two  statutes 
regiilating  the  design  of  our  flag  and  en- 
sign: the  flag  law  of  January  8,  1794, 
effective  May  1,  1795,  and  our  perma- 
nent flag  law  of  April  4,  1818,  effective 
July  4, 1818. 

At  this  time.  I  think  it  very  appro- 
priate that  we  once  again  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  laws  which  have  shaped 
Old  Glory,  the  symbol  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. Following  is  Commander  Collins 
chronology  of  American  flag  laws: 
Our  Flag  Laws 

(By  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Collins,  U.S.  Navy 
Reserve,  retired ) 

THE    STARS    AND    STRIPES 

(Continental  Congress,  June  14,  1777) 
Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 

THE    STAR    SPANOLEO    BANNER,    MAT     1,     1796 

(U.S.  Flag  Law,  January  8,  1794) 
Be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  May.  A.D.  1795.  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  flfteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white.  That  the  Union  be  flfteen  stars,  white  ■ 
In  a  blue  fleld. 

OT7R   PERMANENT    FLAG    LAW,    APRIL    4,    1818 

Be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  4th 
day  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red 


YOUTH'S  ROLE  IN  OUR  NATION'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDAU 

OF   MI880URX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, July  4,  our  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, appeared  before  the  I>eMolay  In- 
ternational Conference  in  the  Munici- 
pal Stadium  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  theme  of  his  remarks  was  that 
soimd  economic  policies  are  as  impor- 
tant to  American  security  as  military 
preparedness. 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  that  true 
national  security  rests  upon  a  platform 
supported  by  political,  economic,  and  mil- 
itary legs.  He  said  that  while  any  plat- 
form can  stand  upon  three  legs,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  stand  upon 
two  legs.  He  emphasized  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  really  secure  future  we  must  be 
strong  economically  with  sound  diplo- 
matic policies,  as  well  as  military  pre- 
paredness. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  discuss  this  same  theme  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress while  Senator  Symington  was  pres- 
ent. At  that  time  I  concluded  that  it  was 
his  premise  that  it  is  of  little  advantage 
to  spend  heavily  for  preparedness  if  we 
bankrupt  ourselves  in  the  process.  He 
has  long  been  an  advocate  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar.  Moreover,  he  has 
recently  taken  the  stand  that  there  can 
be  substantial  and  realistic  reductions 
in  our  defense  expenditures  without  im- 
pairing our  national  security. 

Senator  Symington  has  some  very  ex- 
cellent credentials  as  an  expert  on  mili- 
tary preparedness.  He  is  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  under  President 
Truman  and  occupies  the  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  as  both  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
CMnmittee. 

The  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Symington  before  the  DeMolay  Inter- 
national Conference  should  challenge 
the  thinking  of  all  of  us.  The  Senator 
believes  that  we  must  have  the  capacity 
to  destroy  any  aggressor  if  he  dares  to 
attack  us.  But.  he  also  believes  in  a  bal- 
anced defense.  He  recognizes  there  are 
unprecedented  problems  in  the  areas  of 
education,  urban  unrest,  decline  in  fam- 
ily farm  income,  the  need  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  and  the  control 
of  inflation. 

He  said  by  implication  that  the  failure 
to  solve  these  domestic  problems  inside 
our  country  would  endanger  our  security 
Just  as  much  as  would  an  outside  attack 
from  an  aggressor. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  as  well  as 
the  appropriateness,  in  light  of  the  cur- 
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rent  national  debate  over  our  defense 
posture,  I  decided  that  I  should  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  all  who  may  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  Senator  Syming- 
ton's ^eech: 

Youth's  Role  in  Our  Nation's  PtrrumE 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  Thank  you  for  asking  me. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  enjoyed  thorough- 
ly my  association  with  the  DeMolay  move- 
ment. It  is  an  organization  which  repre- 
sents all  that  U  beet  in  our  society,  one  that 
has  aided  many  of  our  former  youth  in 
their  progress  towards  outstanding  citizen- 
ship in  later  years. 

Here  in  Missouri  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  DeMolay  was  founded  by  a  member 
of  this  oommunlty.  Prank  Land  was  a  truly 
great  citizen  of  this  State  and  NaUon.  We 
have  special  pride  in  that  through  his  ef- 
forts, the  Order  of  DeMolay  vras  created  right 
here  in  Kansas  City. 

Lord  Disraeli  once  said  "The  youth  of  a 
nation  are  the  trustees  of  posterity."  It  is 
clear  to  those  of  us  who  know  of  DeMolay, 
and  what  its  membership  stands  for,  that 
this  nation  has  many  superb  young  leaders. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  where  there  is  steady  Interest  in 
improving  the  prospects  for  world  peace  and 
understanding,  I  tim  aware  of.  and  proud  of, 
the  DeMolay  chapters  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

Frank  Land  once  said:  "At  a  time  when 
greed  is  menacing  the  entire  world,  nothing 
is  more  essential  than  the  development  of 
citizens  and  leaders  dedicated  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  such  a  motive.  DeMolay's  entire 
teachings  are  predicated  on  good  neighbor- 
llness.  The  way  to  achieve  world  peace  is  to 
eliminate  greed,  and  that  is  DeMolay's  major 
goal." 

How  proud  we  can  be  of  those  words  of  our 
foimder.  a  citizen  whose  entire  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  helping  build  a  better  nation  and  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

I  would  like  to  urge  each  of  you  and  the 
millions  of  other  young  Americans  to  Join 
those  who  are  striving  to  find  soimd  and 
constructive  answers  to  our  growing  na- 
tional and  International  problems. 

Nothing  could  be  more  Important  to  the 
contlnuaUon  of  progress  by  this  great  na- 
tion during  the  second  half  of  this  Twentieth 
Century  than  the  ideas,  talents,  and  dedi- 
cated services  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  history, 
it  is  that  civilization,  as  exempllfled  by 
the  rise  to  power  by  great  states  such  as 
these  United  States,  court  downfall  if  they 
Ignore  the  changes  brought  about  by  time 
and  technology. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
democracy  we  cherish  is  capable  of  relatively 
rapid  response  and  to  that  end  we  should  be 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  reevaluate  our  national 
priorities,  and  to  take  a  new  look  at  what  we 
consider  paramount  In  the  way  of  values. 

We  realize  that  the  hour  is  late,  that  the 
task  is  great;  so  let  us  as  one  united  coun- 
try—young and  old,  black  and  white— Join 
in  mutual  and  united  effort  to  achieve  years 
of  fruitful  prepress  here  at  home,  along  with 
better  understanding  and  mutual  friendship 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Seven  years  from  this  day,  when  we  cele- 
brate the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
States,  we  will  take  coimt,  and  be  held  to 
account,  with  respect  to  the  strength  and 
character  of  our  Government  and  our  people; 
so  let  us  be  responsive  now  to  future  exami- 
nation by  being  wise  and  constructive  in  the 
handling  of  the  challenges  we  face. 

President  Roosevelt  once  observed:  "Too 
many  who  prate  about  saving  democracy  are 
really  only  interested  In  saving  things  as  they 
were.  Democracy  should  concern  itself  also 
with  things  as  they  ought  to  be." 
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And  I  believe  it  is  the  youth  of  our  na- 
tion who  are  eq)ecially  concerned  with  things 
as  they  ought  to  be;  for  it  is  you  here  tonight 
who  are  re-thinking  the  true  meaning  of  the 
American  dream — its  relevance  to  changed 
times  and  changed  standards  and  changed 
needs.  In  doing  so  you  are  influencing  the 
nation  as  no  generation  of  youth  has  ever 
done  before. 

Your  generation  desires  change;  and  much 
of  what  is  desired  is  worthy  and  construc- 
tive, although  it  should  always  be  expressed 
without  violence  and  with  respect  for  the 
law. 

If  our  democratic  system  is  to  be  as  vital 
and  as  relevant  at  the  end  of  this  20th  Cen- 
tury as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  many  of 
these  wlshed-for  changes  must  be  realized; 
for  surely  the  same  institutions  which  serve 
200  million  Americans  today  are  not  either 
ready  or  equipped  to  serve  the  300  million 
people  who  will  be  in  this  land  within  30 
years. 

Change  creates  unrest  and  resistance.  His- 
tory has  so  taught  us.  But  failure  to  achieve 
needed  change  can  be  far  more  damaging  in 
the  long  run. 

The  question  being  asked  today  of  all  gen- 
erations is  whether,  in  spite  of  all  the  sick- 
ness and  the  unrest  and  the  turmoil,  do  we 
of  these  United  States  nevertheless  have  the 
capacity  as  a  nation  to  master  our  prob- 
lems? If  we  do  not,  then  our  system  and  Its 
Institutions  will  fail. 

But  I  believe  In  America;  and  so  do  you. 
and  therefore  working  together,  in  such  re- 
sponsible organizations  as  the  DeMolay,  we 
can  and  will  see  to  it  that  the  right  changes 
are  put  Into  effect,  with  confldence  and 
without  fear. 

A  great  Mlssourian,  Mark  Twain,  once  said: 
"Courag;e  is  recognition  of  fear — mastery  of 
fear;  not  absence  of  fear." 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  at  a  time  when 
this  nation  is  experiencing  its  greatest  tech- 
nological advances,  we  faltered  in  our  efforts 
to  overcome  the  political,  social  and  economic 
problems  being  faced  today. 

Arnold  Toynbee  once  observed:  "Of  the  21 
notable  civilizations,  19  perished  not  from 
external  conquest  but  from  evaporation  of 
belief  within." 

"There  is  sadness  in  both  our  cities  and  our 
rural  areas,  primarily  because  we  have  not 
yet  achieved  those  basic  living  standards 
which  are  essential  to  what  all  men  tind 
women  prize  most  highly — human  dignity. 
But  there  is  also  hope,  hope  for  a  steadily 
better  life  for  all  citizens,  hope  for  an  Amer- 
ica in  which  all  citizens  are  relieved  of  the 
more  grinding  aspects  of  poverty. 

As  our  resources  dwindle  in  relation  to  the 
resources  of  other  countries,  as  the  danger 
of  a  domestic  "credit"  crunch  in  our  flnan- 
cial  markets  becomes  more  interlaced  with 
an  international  "currency"  crunch  abroad, 
we  know  that  priorities  for  those  increasingly 
limited  resources  must  be  established. 
Another  word  for  priorities  is  values. 
H.  a.  Wells  observed:  "Civilization  Is  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe."  As  Just 
one  Illustration  of  current  priorities,  today 
our  government  is  asking  for  over  twice  as 
much  money  for  ammunition  alone  in  Viet- 
nam than  the  total  amount  being  requested 
at  the  Federal  level  for  all  education,  pri- 
mary as  well  as  secondary. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  me  mention  be- 
fore my  concept  of  our  "platform"  of  na- 
tional security  and  well  being.  One  leg  of 
that  platform  is  political,  one  military,  and 
the  third  economic;  and  whereas  any  plat- 
form can  stand  up  with  three  legs,  none  can 
with  two;  and  therefore  the  strength  of  all 
three  legs  Is  vital  to  our  future  security. 

Which  brings  me  to  this  question.  What  is 
a  true  definition  of  security? 

Some  people  believe  security  lies  In  the 
building  of  an  impregnable  defense  position, 
one  so  strong  that  we  could  never  be  defeated 
by  an  external  aggressor.  But  in  this  nuclear 
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space  age  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
silery, we  know  that  no  wall  is  high  enough 
to  prevent  a  lethal  attack;  and  therefore,  we 
must  be  certain  of  our  capacity  to  destroy 
ahy  aggressor  after  he  dares  attack  us.  That 
is  the  true  deterrence,  the  logical  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Churchill  termed  "Balance 
of  Terror." 

True  security  lies  in  paying  equal  atten- 
tion to  those  other  two  legs:  (1)  political 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  (2) 
sound  economic  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Above  all,  the  future  of  our  coimtry  de- 
pends upon  faith  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  the  policies  and  programs  laid  down  by 
their  Government  are  wise  and  right  for  the 
well-being  of  the  nation. 

Confidence  in  our  leadership  is  at  least  as 
much  a  part  of  national  security  as  the  latest 
and  most  modern  weapons  system. 

America  today  has  unprecedented  domestic 
problems,  problems  which  pertain  to  educa- 
tion, to  the  unrest  arising  In  the  hard  core 
of  our  cities,  to  steady  decline  In  family  farm 
Income,  to  increasing  dangers  from  water  and 
air  pollution,  to  poverty  and  to  race  and  to 
the  bruising  effect  on  millions  of  our  citizens 
as  the  result  of  the  continuing  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

These  are  problems  that  have  been  with 
us  a  long  time.  They  will  not  stand  still. 
They  will  either  get  better,  or  they  will  get 
worse. 

If  the  latter,  a  basic  questioning  could 
arise  inside  this  country  which  would  en- 
danger our  security  Just  as  much  as  would 
an  outside  attack  from  an  aggressor. 

To  those  who  would  question  that  ob- 
servation, let  me  remind  them  that  but  a  lit- 
tle over  100  years  ago  a  great  war  broke 
out  among  our  people  which  nearly  brought 
to  an  end  these  United  States. 

President  Truman  summed  it  all  up  well 
in  1950  with  these  words: 

"As  we  move  forward  into  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  central  purpose  of  our  na- 
tional life  .  .  .  We  work  for  a  better  life  for 
all  .  .  .  The  real  strength  of  our  country  lies 
not  in  arms  Eind  weapons  .  .  .  but  In  the 
freedom  of  our  citizens  and  their  faith  In  a 
democratic  society." 

That  Is  the  word  I  would  leave  with  you 
tonight — faith.  Militarily  we  are  stalemated 
in  a  sad  and  tragic  war.  Politically  there  is 
growing  division  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Economically  we  are  facing  the  most  dan- 
gerous type  of  recession — that  created 
through  inflation. 

But  we  have  the  past  history  and  the 
present  will  of  a  great  people.  Above  all, 
we  have  faith  in  America. 

What  do  we  desire  as  a  people?  A  quote 
from  Elrnest  Renan  perhaps  best  expresses 
my  own  thinking  about  that  goal: 

"A  nation  is  a  soul,  a  spiritual  principle. 
To  have  a  common  glory  in  the  past,  a 
common  will  in  the  present,  to  have  done 
great  things  together,  to  want  to  do  them 
again — these  axe  the  conditions  for  the 
existence  of  a  nation." 


LEAD  POISONING:  A  DIET  OF  DEATH 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN,  liilr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
persistent  and  widespread  diseases 
among  children  in  our  rtf&Jor  urban  cen- 
ters is  lead  poisoning.  According  to  re- 
cent studies  conducted  in  Cleveland. 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  this  disease  aflUcts 
5  to  10  percent  of  the  children  in  our 
major  cities.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
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9.000  to  18,000  children  are  afflicted  with 
lead  poisoning  in  New  York  City  alone. 

The  disease,  which  in  its  most  extreme 
forms  can  be  fatal,  is  most  often  caused 
In  small  children  when  they  eat — as 
many  do — ^bits  of  paint  and  plaster  that 
peel  and  fall  from  the  walls  and  ceiling 
in  delapidated  housing.  Although  the 
more  recent  coats  of  paint  in  such  apart- 
ments are  usually  free  of  the  lead-based 
paints  that  cause  lead  poisoning,  the 
lead  content  frran  paint  applied  in  past 
years  frequently  comes  to  the  surface 
when  outer  coats  of  paint  peel  off  interior 
surfaces. 

While  most  cities  outlaw  the  use  of 
lead- based  paints  on  interior  surfaces  of 
housing,  little  has  been  done  to  eliminate 
the  traces  of  lead-based  paint  that  can 
cause  the  disease  in  children.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  failure  is  the 
critical  lack  of  funds  in  most  cities  for 
strict  enforcement  of  housing  codes  and 
for  rehabilitating  housing  tind  eliminat- 
ing lead-based  paints. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  introduced 
three  bills  which  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  cities  for  the  elimination 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 

H.R.  9191  establishes  a  fimd  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  which  the  Secretary  could 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  identify  and  treat  in- 
dividuals afflicted  by  the  disease. 

H.R.  9192,  is  directed  at  the  problem 
of  slum  housing  itself  and  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  lead  poisoning — 
the  peeling  and  chipping  of  lead-based 
paint.  This  bill  authorizes  the  secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  to  re- 
quire that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
it  from  interior  surfaces. 

The  third  bill,  H.R.  11699,  would  re- 
quire that  a  local  government  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  carry  out.  an  effective 
plan  for  eliminating  the  causes  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  any  Federal  funds  for  housing 
code  enforcement  or  rehabilitation. 

The  situation  in  our  major  cities  to- 
day, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
lack  of  available  funds  to  eliminate  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning,  requires  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  cities  in  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  among  children. 
The  three  bills  I  have  introduced  consti- 
tute a  substantial  and  effective  means  of 
realizing  that  objective. 

I  urge  that  these  bills  be  given  prompt 
attention  by  the  Congress.  For  as  the  re- 
cent death  of  still  another  child  in  New 
York  City  of  lead  poisoning  and  another 
in  Newark.  N.J.,  show  the  consequences 
of  inaction  will  be  tragic  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  our  big  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  June  22 
New  York  Sunday  News  by  Bert  Shanas 
on  lead  poisoning  among  New  York  City 
children : 

Lead  Poisoning:  A  Diet  or  Death 
(By  Bert  Shanas) 

The  coming  of  summer  and  sunshine  may 
mean  joy  and  play  to  most  youngsters  under 
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5,  but  to  some  It  may  mean  dlaabUlty  and 
even  death  If  they  Uve  In  the  city's  slvim 
areas.  The  danger  Is  lead  poisoning,  piin- 
clpaUy  caused  by  lead-based  apartment 
paint.  The  toll  of  children  is  astonishing. 

Last  year  there  were  863  known  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  in  New  York,  with  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  accounting  for  about  half.  Yet, 
that  figure  Is  misleading,  for  Department  of 
Health  officials  estimate  there  are  36,000 
caaes  of  lead  poisoning  In  New  York  annu- 
aUy. 

The  number  of  known  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing so  far  this  year  Is  already  more  than 
*wice  what  It  was  this  time  last  year,  with 
the  crisis  period  Just  around  the  corner. 

OLO  PAINT  EXPOSED 

Lead  poisoning  shoiUd  not  even  be  a 
problem  today.  The  lead-based  paint  that 
is  responsible  for  It  was  outlawed  10  years 
ago.  But  In  many  slimi  areas,  where  malnte- 
ance  and  upkeep  of  apartments  U  poor, 
rooms  remain  without  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
for  many  years. 

As  bits  of  paint  and  plaster  peel  and  fall 
from  celling  and  walls,  older  paint  coats  are 
exposed.  Soon  these  flaking  chips  fall  also— 
into  the  hands  and  mouths  of  children. 

"Doctors  have  found  that  from  3%  to  10% 
of  gh«Uo  area  children  under  5  have  elevated 
levels  of.  lead  In  their  blood,"  notes  Dr.  Pe- 
Ucla  Oliver-Smith,  who  direote  the  lead 
poisoning  InvestigaUon  for  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

"We  know  further  that  the  number  will 
increase  within  the  next  few  months,  but 
we're  not  sure  why,  although  there  are  some 
good  theories." 

One  possible  reason  for  the  increase  In 
lead  poisoning  during  the  summer  is  that 
exposme  to  the  sun  may  be  directly  related 
to  the  problem. 

"We  know  that  vitamin  D  from  the  sun 
has  sometliing  to  do  with  the  abaorpUon  of 
calcium,"  says  the  doctor. 

CALCIUM    ACTION 

"We  suspect  that  the  calcliun  may  be  com- 
peting with  the  lead  a  chUd  has  already 
taken  into  his  body,  displacing  it  from  his 
bones  and  sending  It  Into  his  bloodstream." 

Another  explanation  U  that  children  often 
play  on  their  fire  escapes  during  the  summer 
and  the  paint  used  on  fire  escapes  la  outdoor 
paint,  which  does  not  fall  Into  the  outlawed 
type. 

In  Its  early  stages,  lead  polsonmg  causes 
damage  to  the  blood,  kidneys  and  nervous 
system.  In  more  advanced  cases,  the  poison- 
ing can  be  fatal  or  cause  permanent  mental 
damage,  retardation,  cerebral  palsy  and  epi- 
lepsy. 

Last  year,  the  city  reported  Ave  deaths  that 
were  known  to  have  been  caused  by  lead 
poisoning.  So  far  this  year,  there  has  been 
one  death  that  may  have  possibly  been  con- 
nected to  lead  poisoning,  but  officials  are 
still  studying  the  results  of  medical  tests  to 
determine  if  lead  poisoning  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

MAGPIE    HABlr 

The  south  Bronx,  especially  the  Morrlsanla 
and  Mott  Haven  sections,  lead  the  borough 
in  lead  poisoning  cases.  Just  as  the  East  and 
Central  Harlem  areas  lead  Manhattan. 

A  child's  habit  of  eating  non-food  sub- 
stances is  called  pica,  a  latin  word  meaning 
"magpie,"  a  bird  that  will  eat  anything 
UsuaUy  most  children  after  the  age  of  1 
can  distinguish  between  food  and  non-food 
substances.  But  slum  children  maintain  the 
pica  habit  for  longer  times  and  are  not  easily 
broken  of  it.  A  slum  child  sent  home  after 
hospitalization  for  lead  poisoning  often  re- 
sumes eating  paint  chips.  ' 
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from  walls  and  ceilings.  Burning  it  off  la  a 
fire  hazard  and  sanding  it  off  would  leave 
dangerous  lead  dust  In  the  air. 

What  Is  needed  right  now  is  a  massive 
testing  program  but  that  would  mean  mas- 
sive amounts  of  cash — something  the  Health 
Department,  like  almost  every  other  city 
agency.  Just  doesnt  have. 
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WASTE  HEAT:   A  .NEW  THREAT  TO 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


CASH    LACKING 

The  Ultimate  answer  to  the  lead  poisoning 
dUemma  is  better  housing  because  there  is 
no  feasible  method  of  removing  old  paint 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
thought-provoking  comments  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  July  10,  1969,  de- 
serve special  attention  by  the  Congress, 
because  they  come  from  authoritative 
sources,  and  because  they  are  a  warning 
to  our  water  resources  from  a  new  front: 
thermal  pollution. 

Lee  C.  White,  outgoing  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  has  es- 
timated that — 

By  1980  the  power  Industry  will  require 
one-sixth  of  the  total  fresh-water  flows  from 
the  entire  land  mass  of  the  United  States 
for  cooling  purposes. 

Every  10  years,  our  demand  for  elec- 
tric power  doubles,  and  with  each  in- 
crease comes  the  resulting  demand  for 
new  generating  plants— all  of  which 
need  fresh  water  to  cool  fossil-fueled 
generator  and  nuclear  reactor  compo- 
nents. This  warmed  water  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  streams  and  lakes  where 
it  came  from,  necessarily  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  receiving  waters,  and 
setting  the  stage  for  possible  drastic  eco- 
logical changes  resulting  from  tempera- 
ture variation. 

These  facts  dramatize  the  urgent  need 
for  this  Congress  to  accelerate  the  con- 
struction grant  program  and  to  fund  in 
full  the  $1  billion  authorized  in  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
which  passed  this  House  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

More  and  better  sewage  treatment; 
more  research  into  the  effects  and  pre- 
vention of  thermal  pollution;  more  re- 
search into  nuclear  pollution;  more 
effective  action  to  abate  pollution,  are 
the  objectives  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969.  and  these  articles 
Illustrate  well  how  important  it  is  that 
we  pass  this  act.  I  submit  this  informa- 
tion to  underscore  the  fact  that  our 
growing  affluence  demands  increased 
vigilance  if  we  are  to  preserve  and  pass 
on  to  our  posterity  those  priceless  nat- 
ural resources  which,  once  gone,  can 
never  be  replaced. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Plant's  Waste  Heat  a  Major  Concern 

(By  Hal  WlUard) 
A  new  phrase  is  being  injected  into  the 
language  to  describe  a  phenomenon  scien- 
tists are  beginning  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  problems  in  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  phrase  is  "waste  heat,"  tht  residue 
from  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  man's  prog- 
ress, comfort   and  convenience:    electricity. 

It  has  become  Important  because  of  the 


tremendous  Increase  in  recent  years  In  the 
consumption  of  electricity  and  the  conse- 
quent need  for  more  and  bigger  generating 
plants. 

"Waste  heat"  U  replacing  "thermal  pollu- 
tion" because  the  new  term  is  more  accurate 
and  in  some  cases  heat  can  be  beneflclal. 

Waste  heat  and  what  to  do  about  it  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Washington  region, 
becauM  nuclear  power  plants  produce  con- 
siderably more  of  it  than  do  conventionally 
fueled  plants.  More  than  a  dozen  nuclear 
reactor  units  are  either  operating,  under  con- 
struction or  planned  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  That  U  more  than  in  any  other  area 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  installations  is  the  two-reactor 
plant  being  built  on  the  Bay  at  Calvert 
Cliffs.  A  safety  and  licensing  board  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorized  issu- 
ance of  a  construction  permit  for  the  plant 
on  June  30.  The  permit  was  Issued  Tuesday. 
An  Immediate  protest  was  filed  with  the 
AEC,  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  and 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  by  Del.  Wer- 
ner Pornos  (D-Anne  Arundel). 

Pomos  said  the  permit,  which  the  AEC 
can  countermand  lf>lt  acts  within  45  days, 
"leaves  me  exasperated  and  shocked,  and 
is  totally  contrary  to  the  public  Interest." 

He  said  he  hoped  the  AEC  would  hold  the 
"oonstructlon  permit  in  abeyance  until  such 
time  as  all  parties  concerned  are  absolutely 
certain  that  Irreparable  harm  will  not  be 
caused  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 

Scientists  and  engineers  alike  admit  that 
no  one  Is  "absolutely  certain"  at  thU  point 
what  effects  the  increasingly  larger  nuclear- 
powered  generating  plants  will  have  on  the 
environment. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  environmental 
scientists,  Jerry  Davis,  on  aquatic  ecologlst 
with  the  AEC,  says  "the  accelerated  growth 
of  the  electric  power  industry  will  result  in 
80  much  hot  water  that  the  thermal  load- 
ing of  our  lakes  and  streams  must  now  be 
considered  a  major  stress,  whose  Impact  on 
the  environment  is  largely  unknown." 

Davis  spoke  recenUy  in  Pittsburgh  at  a 
conference  of  the  Health  Physics  Society  and 
illustrated  the  newness  of  the  problem  by 
saying  that  less  than  $1  million  in  public 
money  Is  being  spent  this  year  to  study  it. 
(The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  build- 
ing the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant,  has  budgeted 
about  $1  million  for  ecological  research  over 
a  seven-year  period  that  began  In  1968.) 

He  said  electric  companies  cause  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  AEC  supports  most  of  what  little 
research  there  is — even  though  waste  heat 
from  nuclear  reactors  being  used  now  by 
power  companies  constitutes  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  actual  pollution  problem. 

The  rest  of  the  waste  is  heat  disgorged  into 
the  air  and  water  from  fossil -fueled  (coal  or 
gas)  generating  plants.  But  the  number  of 
nuclear  plants  Is  on  the  upswing.  Only  13  are 
operating  now.  but  46  are  under  construction. 
Many  more  are  planned. 

Lee  C.  White,  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
Pederal  Power  Conunission,  said  in  a  speech 
in  Seattle  last  month  "it  has  been  estimated 
that  by  1980  the  power  Industry  will  require 
one-sixth  of  total  freshwater  flows  frwn  the 
entire  land  mass  of  the  United  States  for 
cooling  purposes." 

The  great  quantities  of  water  are  needed 
to  cool  reactor  components,  but  don't  ac- 
tually come  in  contact  with  radioactivity.  In 
the  case  of  the  plant  being  constructed  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  water  will  be  used 
to  condense  steam  that  operates  turbines 
back  Into  liquid  so  It  can  be  recycled  through 
the  plant. 

White  said,  "There  Is  serious  debate  as  to 
the  extent  of  damage  thermal  pollution  can 
cause  with  many  In  the  utility  industry 
pointing  to  the  experience  of  existing  atomic 
plants  to  show  the  lack  of  slgniflcant  dele- 
terious effects.  However,  with  the  great  in- 
crease in  use  of  nuclear  generation  ...  we 
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cannot  afford  to  wait  until  many  more  plants 
are  built  before  action  is  taken  to  determine 
what  Impact  heated  cooling  water  will  have, 
and  how  we  can  avoid  undesirable  effects." 

Ecologlst  Davis  points  out  that  the  experi- 
ence of  one  plant  in  a  body  of  water  can- 
not be  used  to  Illustrate  what  will  happen 
In  another  body  of  water. 

"There  are  too  many  variables,"  he  said. 
"Water  temperature  varies  for  one  thing,  and 
sometimes  a  degreee  or  two  makes  the  dif- 
ference." 

He  said  In  a  paper  for  the  AEC  that  "It 
is  certain  that  the  release  of  large  quantities 
of  heat  to  an  environment  will  induce  altera- 
tion, sometimes  with  profound  changes  in 
the  local  flora  and  fauna." 

"Paleoecologlcal  studies  Indicate  that  vast 
plant  and  animal  communities  have  devel- 
oped, flourished  and  perished  in  the  past  in 
phase  with,  and  probably  in  response  to, 
small,  persistent  changes  in  temperature. 
Even  the  great  glaciers  of  the  past  ages  are 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  climatic 
temperature  shifts  of  but  a  few  degrees. 

"Under  some  conditions  an  increase  of  only 
a  degree  or  two  may  cause  profound  changes 
In  the  species  composition,  with  those  species 
less  tolerant  of  the  higher  temperature  either 
reduced  in  number,  or  eliminated.  ...  in 
aquatic  environments,  temperature  changes 
trigger  migration  and  spawning  of  both  in- 
vertebrates and  flshes.  Temperature  controls 
the  hatching  of  all  eggs,  the  emergence  of 
aquatic  Insects,  the  continuance  or  cessation 
of  parthenogenetlc  reproduction,  the  multi- 
plication rates  of  plankton  organisms  and 
many  other  activities  .  .  .  aquatic  organisms 
generally  have  narrower  limits  of  tolerance  to 
temperature  extremes  than  most  land  forms." 
In  his  Pittsburgh  speech,  Davis  also  pointed 
out  that  it  is  possible  for  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  temperature  Increases. 

He  said  there  are  places  where  "warm  water 
in  effect  is  being  used  for  Irrigation  in  aqua- 
culture."  He  cited  an  Instance  In  Japanese 
waters  in  which  oysters  were  not  spawning 
because  the  water  was  too  cold.  The  oyster 
beds  were  "irrigated"  with  warm  water  and 
went  Into  production. 

In  his  paper,  he  said  "spawning  of  oysters 
and  many  other  moUusks  is  triggered  by  no 
more  than  a  one-degree  change  in  tempera- 
ture. Some  fish  and  other  Einimals,  particu- 
larly In  cold-water  environments,  are  at- 
tracted to  areas  of  warm  water.  Although  this 
may  benefit  the  angler,  there  are  unanswered 
questions  about  the  ultimate  result  of  luring 
animals  away  from  their  normal  habitat  to 
live  with  a  higher  metabolic  rate  in  restricted 
warmer  sites." 

Broadening  the  scope  of  his  observations, 
Davis  said  "biological  accumulation  of  radio- 
nuclides or  poisonous  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural wastes  from  a  contaminated  aquatic 
environment  Is  strongly  Influenced  by  water 
temperature.  In  general,  the  rate  of  uptake 
Increases  with  rising  temperature. 

"Warm  water  lessens  the  capacity  of  waters 
to  assimilate  organic  wastes,  since  oxygen 
solubility  decreases  with  Increased  water 
temperature.  Someof  the  Important  diseases 
of  marine  and  fresh -water  flshes  and  of 
marine  shellflshes  appear  to  flourish  at  high- 
er temperature." 

Existing  Maryland  standards  for  the  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  area  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  stip- 
ulate that  the  water  drawn  out,  used  to  cool 
and  then  discharged  back  Into  the  Bay  not 
exceed  90  degrees  when  it  is  returned — and 
it  cannot  be  more  than  10  degrees  warmer 
than  it  was  when  it  whs  taken  out. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  build- 
er of  the  plant.  Is  making  Its  plans  based  on 
this  standard. 

The  company  admits  that  it  has  no  Idea 
what  effect  the  plant  operation  will  have  on 
the  Bay.  but  has  hired  Dr.  Ruth  Patrick,  an 
ecologlst  with  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  conduct  a  continuing  study  of 
the  situation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Company  spokesmen  say  that  if  Dr.  Pat- 
rick discovers  that  anything  harmful  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Bay  and  Its  environs  as  a  re- 
sult of  plant  operations  changes  will  be 
made.  Opponente  of  the  plant  maintain  that 
corrective  meas\ires  could  come  too  late. 

The  Bay's  environs  take  In  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory. In  the  view  of  Dr.  Clifford  Beck,  the 
AEC's  deputy  director  of  regulation. 

In  addition  to  the  two-unit  plant  being 
built  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  he  cites  a  two-unit 
plant  under  construction  at  Surry  on  Hog 
Island,  Va.,  in  the  James  River,  which  emp- 
ties Into  the  Bay  near  Its  mouth  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

One  plant  is  producing  electricity  at  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa.,  and  two  more  are  under  con- 
struction. A  plant  also  is  under  construction 
at  Three  Mile  Island,  Pa.,  and  one  Is  proposed 
at  Susequehanna  In  Salem  Township.  All 
of  these  are  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  which 
flows  Into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Havre  de 
Grace. 

Another  plant  Is  operating  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa.,  and  others  are  under  construction 
and  proposed  in  New  Jersey,  Beck  pointed 
out. 

The  only  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  similar,  but  not  as  extensive,  con- 
centrations are  In  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Maine,  Michigan 
and  Northern  Illinois. 

No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of 
deleterious  effects  on  the  Bay  but  Del.  Por- 
nos, In  his  protest  to  the  AEC  about  the 
construction  permit  for  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
plant,  cited  troubles  In  Florida. 

In  a  letter  to  the  AEC  chairman.  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  Pornos  said  he  had  recently  vis- 
ited the  Turkey  Point  generating  plant  of  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Co.  on  Blscayne  Bay 
and  that  "hot  water"  discharged  from  the 
plant  "killed  shellfish,  algae  and  crabs  In  a 
300-acre  area  . .  ." 

The  existing  plant  there  is  fossil-fueled 
but  the  company  has  two  nuclear  plants  un- 
der oonstructlon,  which  would  produce  much 
more  beat  than  fossil  plants. 

Pornos  told  Dr.  Seaborg:  "I  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  all 
agencies  concerned  to  make  sure  that  the 
public  Is  protected  before  It  Is  too  late.  We 
cannot  afford,  for  temporary  economic  gain, 
to  destroy  this  great  body  of  water  (Chesa- 
peake Bay)  on  wlilch  so  many  of  us  depend." 

Nuclear  Power  Plants  Seen  Losing 

Advantage 

(By  Hal  WUlanl) 

Lee  C.  White,  out-going  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commiasion,  believes  "the  eco- 
nomic advantage  that  nuclear  generation  (of 
electricity)  once  appeared  to  have  Is  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a  mirage. " 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Nuclear 
Society  In  Seattle  last  month.  White  said 
"wildly  fluctuating  and  rapidly  escalating 
costs  could  cause  a  flscal  frustration  that 
could  act  as  a  breaking  influence  upon  the 
Increase  of  nuclear  capacity,  but,  perhaps 
more  important  to  the  ultimate  customer, 
will  have  to  be  soon  recognized  in  utilities' 
rate  structures. 

The  number  of  electric  utility  companies 
seeking  nuclear  power  plants  began  a  con- 
tinuing upsurge  a  few  years  ago  and  con- 
sistently out-paced  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion predictions  of  the  demand.  But  In  re- 
cent months.  White  said,  "there  has  been  a 
reversal"  in  the  trend. 

Robert  W.  Davles,  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co., 
which  Is  building  a  nuclear  plant  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  said  several 
weeks  ago  that  strict  standards  on  design, 
construction  and  safety  required  by  the  AEC 
were  making  it  economically  more  difficult  to 
construct  nuclear  plants. 

The    whole    idea    of    nuclear    plants,    of 
coune,  is  that  electricity  can  be  generated, 
in  greater  quantity  for  lees  money  wltii  nu- 
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clear  fuel  as  opposed  to  foasU  fuel,  such  a> 
gas  and  coal. 

White  went  on  to  point  out  that  "some 
nuclear  plants  have  been  cancelled,  options 
for  nuclear  units  have  been  dropped  and,  in 
nuiny  cases,  utilities  are  ordering  foasiU 
fueled  plants  as  cushions  against  expected 
delays  of  nuclear  plants  that  they  have  on 
order." 

White  said,  however,  that  because  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  doubles  every  10  years. 
It  Is  "unlikely  that  the  power  Industry  Is 
going  to  continue  the  trend  .  .  .  away  from 
nuclear  power  unless  the  problems  prove  in- 
surmountable." 

He  Illustrated  the  financial  problem  utili- 
ties face  by  clUng  a  nuclear  unit  under  con- 
struction at  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  whose  cost 
was  esUmated  In  December,  1966,  at  »138,- 
410,000.  In  April  1969,  the  figure  had  risen 
to  (163,050.000. 

A  major  factor  In  rising  costs  is  delays  in 
construction  of  nuclear  units.  White  said. 

Planning,  design  and  construction  of  a 
nuclear  plant  takes  several  years  to  begin 
with  and  any  delays  along  the  line  auto- 
matically are  cosUy.  White  said  "It  has  been 
estimated"  that  It  costs  nearly  91  million 
"for  every  month  of  delay"  for  a  plant  the 
size  of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  one. 

And  White  pointed  out  that  "serious  prob- 
lems have  arisen  in  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear units.  Thus,  minute  cracks  In  castings 
and  defects  In  welds  have  forced  delays  In 
units  such  as  Oyster  Creek  (In  New  Jersey). 
These  problems  seem  to  have  resulted  from 
human  error  which  could  have  been  avoided 
with  proper  care.  The  matter  of  quality  as- 
surance Is  parUcularly  critical  at  this  point 
In  time  when  a  number  of  new  and  larger 
units  are   being  constructed. 

"Because  of  delays  already  experienced 
and  because  of  demands  for  early  completion, 
there  may  be  a  temptation  to  hurry  a  Job 
along,"  White  said. 

He  said  "recent  defects  may  well  be  what 
triggered  the  AEC's  action  in  proposing 
quality  assurance  guidelines"  to  Congress. 

White  said  the  nuclear  Industry  may  Just 
be  experiencing  "growing  pains"  but  "we 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  express  alarm 
when  a  maJcH-  manufacturer  .  .  .  revealed 
that  It  has  been  forced  to  seek  sub-con- 
tractors to  complete  much  delayed  work  .  .  ." 

"The  record  of  the  nuclear  industry  with 
regard  to  safety  Is  a  commendable  one  which 
I  trust  will  not  be  compromised  In  the  haste 
to  build  newer  and  bigger  units,"  he  said. 

White  also  spoke  about  the  problem  of 
"unavoidable  emissions  of  radioactivity  into 
the  air  and  cooling  water.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  industry  has  adequately  responded 
to  those  critics  who  have  charged  that  there 
Is  a  long-term  hazard  from  the  cumulative 
effects  of  such  emissions  . 

"We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  wait  imtU 
problems  manifest  themselves  before  correc- 
tive action  is  taken." 


TAX  SUPPORTED  DISCRIMINA'nON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  present  administration  has  estab- 
lished a  new  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  to  fimnel  tax  dollars  only  to 
Negro  enterprises  a  serious  question 
arises  as  to  the  legality  of  the  operation 
since  it  can  but  perpetuate  segregation. 
Further,  the  announced  purpose  of  this 
Pederal  bureau  is  to  pour  out  tax  money 
in  favor  of  one  race  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  minorities. 
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This  is  a  discriminatory  op^^UJon  be- 
ing conducted  by  our  Oovemment  which 
clearly  is  not  in  compliance  with  current 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  previous  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  news  clippings 
on  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prises and  the  operation  of  the  SBA  in 
Wswhlngton,  D.C.  following  these  re- 
marks: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  9,  1969 1 
Fedkbal  Grants  Given  To  Srcm  Minobitt 

BT7SINCSS 

The  Nixon  administration  has  announced 
the  first  efforts  of  Its  new  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise — grants  from  several 
agencies  to  stimulate  new  private  credit  and 
technical  aid. 

The  one-year  grants,  announced  yesterday 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans,  In- 
clude $200,000  to  Howard  University  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  for  Mi- 
nority Business  Education. 

Another  $200,000  in  what  Stans  called  "ad- 
ministrative money"  is  being  given  to  the 
National  Bankers  Association,  a  Negro  group, 
tor  creation  of  a  locally  supported  "credit 
pool.".-. 

And  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  of  Philadelphia 
Is  getting  $65.000— disclosed  a  few  days  ago — 
to  help  establish  in  13  cities  Negro-owned 
shopping  centers  like  his  successful  Progress 
Plaza. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  7,  1969] 
Riot  Lxcact:  Black  Firms — SBA  Loans  En- 
able   Enterprises   To    Bloom    in    Scarred 
Areas 

(By  Vincent  Paka) 
Many  of  the  Washington  ghetto  business 
areas  that  lay  torn  and  Charred  after  the  riots 
of  April,  1968,  are  now  budding  with  strug- 
gling businesses.  In  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before,  they  are  black  owned  and  oper- 
ated. 

The  crucial  boost  for  many  new  black 
businessmen  in  these  areas  has  been  the 
technical  and  financial  aid  of  the  16-year-oId 
Small  Business  Administration.  Most  of  these 
black  men  and  women  lacked  the  capital,  and 
sometimes  management  expertise,  to  get 
started  without  assistance. 

Many  new  black  businessmen  praise  SBA, 
saying  "there's  no  other  way"  for  blacks 
with  little  capital  to  own  businesses. 

Some  have  criticized  SBA  policies  and 
methods  of  lending  capital  and  then  making 
constant  security  checks  on  their  borrowers. 
John  Waller,  43,  a  retired  Navy  Printing 
Office  worker,  opened  Audrey's  Soul  Haven 
Record  Shop  on  riot-scarred  14th  Street  nw. 
Just  before  Christmas.  He  said  he  got  an  SBA 
loan  after  more  than  six  months  of  appli- 
cations and  Interviews. 

Waller  Is  one  of  71  minority  group  busi- 
nessmen, nearly  all  of  whom  are  black.  In 
Washington  who  have  received  loans  from 
SBA  totaling  $1.55  million  since  October, 
1968.  The  smaller  was  $4000,  and  the  largest 
was  $301,000  to  the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel,  at  1451 
Belmont  st.  nw. 

"The  first  thing  it  takes  Is  the  desire  to 
work  for  yourself,"  Waller  said. 

"Then  you  go  to  SBA — you  decide  to  be 
successful  and.  that  way,  pay  the  money  you 
borrow  back,"  Waller  said. 

When  a  would-be  businessman  or  woman 
comes  to  the  local  SBA  office,  at  1405  I  st.  nw., 
two  of  the  SBA  personnel  he  might  meet  are 
Edward  C.  Neal  and  Linda  Tolbert.  They  are 
called  minority  enterprise  representatives 
and  specialize  in  helping  persons  like  Waller 
get  financing  from  SBA  and  local  banks,  to 
begin  their  businesses. 

Neal  said,  "We  basically  need  a  business 
proposal  and  a  financial  and  personal  resume. 
Wo  help  them  (financing  applicants)  com- 
pile the  information.  Prom  this  we  can  get 
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a  general  Idea  about  the  chances  for  success 
of  the  business." 

Neal  said  some  applicants  have  trouble 
getting  all  the  Information  needed,  mainly 
because  "they  have  not  kept  adequate  rec- 
ords." He  said  this  difficulty  often  delays 
financing  decisions. 

Waller  said  this  had  been  one  of  his  prob- 
lems when  he  sought  the  loan  for  his  record 
shop. 

"We  go  steps  farther  in  assistance,"  Neal 
said.  "We've  developed  some  fill-in-the- 
blanks  forms  to  help  the  person  develop  the 
information.  If  a  guy  can't  fill  these  in,  you 
really  wonder  if  he  has  the  potential  to  oper- 
ate a  business." 

Neal  said  once  all  the  information  is  sub- 
mitted, he  and  other  SBA  representatives 
review  it  for  its  "chance  of  success  at  the 
banks,"  and  shaiie  it  into  a  formal  applica- 
tion. He  said  many  applications  are  refused 
here  for  reasons  such  as  "too  little  capital 
and  no  business  experience."  The  application 
then  goes  to  management  assistance  office, 
which  reviews  it  and  interviews  the  appli- 
cant to  determine  "the  applicant's  business 
aptitude  and  knowledge,"  Neal  said. 

The  Black  Economic  Development  Council 
to  SBA  charged  in  May  that  the  annual  total 
number  of  loans  to  minorities  at  that  time 
was  down  from  6500  to  3700  since  the  change 
in  presidential  administration. 

"You  just  can't  put  everybody  in  busi- 
ness," according  to  Neal.  He  said  his  office 
looks  for  know-how  in  areas  like  pricing, 
marketing,  inventory  control,  personnel  and 
the  individual's  familiarity  with  his  industry. 
A  decision  is  then  made  by  the  manage- 
ment assistance  office  about  the  applicant's 
potential  ability  to  run  a  business.  Neal  said 
the  chances  of  favorable  action  on  an  appli- 
cation are  good  once  it  has  reached  this 
point.  Most,  he  said,  are  given  a  "reasonable 
likelihood  of  success"  if  the  applicant  Is  suc- 
cessfully enrolled  in  a  management  training 
program. 

Waller  said  he  took  a  course  in  manage- 
ment skills  at  Georgetown  University  for 
three  hours  a  night,  once  or  twice  a  week  for 
six  weeks  when  he  was  Informed  of  this 
management  office  decision  on  bis  applica- 
tion. 

"You  get  a  lot  of  insight  and  bookstuff  out 
of  the  course — but  what  you  need  is  the  prac- 
tical experience,"  Waller  said. 

SBA  gives  up  to  a  90  per  cent  guarantee  on 
loans  made  by  banks  to  applicants  it  ap- 
proves, Neal  said. 

SBA  has  been  criticized  for  sending  minor- 
ity group  applicants  Into  the  same  banking 
system  that  frustrated  their  previous  efforts 
to  get  loans. 

But  Neal  said  that,  24  of  SBA's  71  loans 
to  predomlnently  black  businesses  in  Wash- 
ington Involved  guaranteed  bank  loans  total- 
ing more  than  $700,000  from  seven  Washing- 
ton banks.  He  said  banks  were  becoming 
"increasingly  cooperative"  and  were  Involved 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  financing  done 
by  SBA  in  recent  months. 

The  present  $335,000  per  person  SBA  loan 
maximum  was  not  set  by  Congress  until  last 
August,  Neal  said.  Before  then,  $25,000  was 
the  maximum. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  of  the  ap- 
plicant has  also  changed  from  a  $1  to  $1 
matching  requirement  in  1968  to  "15  per  cent 
or  a  reasonable  amount"  capital  .commit- 
ment now,  Neal  said.  He  said  SBA  fdUnd  that 
businessmen  with  a  "sizeable  stake"  in  their 
business  from  their  own  money  would  make 
an  extra  effort  to  succeed. 

"In  a  way  you  play  the  white  man's  game 
when  you  borrow  money  from  him,"  John 
Waller  said. 

He  said  he  felt  a  "great  pressure"  to  get 
his  loan  repaid. 

"It's  like  a  leash  around  my  neck,"  he 
said.  "I  wish  I'd  had  my  own  money  to  start 
the  business." 

Neal  said  SBA  has,  within  the  last  few 
months,  begiui  to  follow  up  loans  with  vlsltB 
and  monthly  Inspections  of  the  books  of  the 
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businesses  of  loan  recipients^'  He  said  the 
visits  and  checks  are  aimed  at  "diagnosing 
problems"  in  the  businesses  before  they  be- 
come serious,  and  are  proving  successful. 

"His  first  ye*  he's  (the  new  black  busi- 
nessman) subject  to  all  the  mistakes  in  the 
world  in  that  business,"  John  Walker  said. 
"He  should  go  ahead  on  and  do  his  thing." 
Waller  said  he  initially  hired  too  many 
employes  at  too  high  a  salary,  endangering 
the  financial  position  of  his  business.  Be- 
cause of  this,  he  said  he  was  only  able  to 
take  $49  a  week  from  the  business  in  profits 
the  first  few  months  and  he  used  his  retire- 
ment check  to  "make  ends  meet." 

"I've  made  some  mistakes,  I'll  admit  it, 
but  I've  learned  from  them — now  I  want  to 
get  up  off  my  knees,"  Waller  said. 

He  said  he  sometimes  feels  harassed  by 
the  visits  and  checks  made  by  SBA.  Some 
of  the  other  SBA-assisted  black  business  own- 
ers in  the  area  say  that,  except  for  a  yearly 
check  of  their  books,  SBA  has  not  visited 
them. 

But  Waller  said,  "I'm  going  to  hang  In 
here  and  make  this  work.  It's  beginning  to 
go  smoother  now." 

Waller  said  he  built  the  shelves  and  pan- 
els in  the  shop,  as  well  as  the  sound  system 
and  record  demonstration  booths.  He  admits 
that  competing  with  the  prices  of  down- 
town shops  is  "very  hard." 

Ruby  Smith,  44,  has  owned  and  operated 
Ruby's  Women's  Apparel  Shop  up  the  street 
from  Audrey's  Soul  Haven  for  the  last  eight 
months.  Her  SBA  loan,  like  those  of  other 
"minority"  group  loan  recipients  recently, 
was  made  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Minority  Entrepeneur- 
shlp  Act  of  1968. 

She  said  she  got  her  business  experience 
working  in  her  mother's  women's  wear  shop 
at  14th  and  U  Streets  nw.  Children  and 
women  from  the  neighborhood  stop  by  her 
compactly  organized  shop  and  talk  about  the 
schools,  their  problems,  or  Just  to  sit  for  a 
while. 

"They  call  It  a  neighborhood  store  and 
that's  what  I  wanted,"  she  said. 

Reginald  Hart,  owner  of  Hart  Shoes,  said 
he's  been  working  in  the  shoe  Industry  "ever 
since  I  graduated  from  high  school."  Before 
he  got  an  SBA  loan  more  than  three  years 
ago,  he  worked  for  a  large  national  shoe  store 
chain  as  a  store  manager. 

When  he  received  his  Initial  loan  of 
$25,000 — before  the  limit  was  raised — he 
knew  "It  Just  wasn't  enough."  He  said  he  was 
in  financial  trouble  within  a  few  months  be- 
cause of  too  little  capital,  and  could  find  no 
other  funds,  even  from  SBA,  since  he  had 
committed  most  of  what  he  owned  as  col- 
lateral earlier. 

"In  a  way  a  civil  disorder  saved  me,"  Hart 
said. 

His  store  at  14th  and  Irving  Street  nw. 
was  destroyed  in  the  riots.  By  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  apply  for  refinancing  the  loan 
limits  had  been  raised.  He  said  he  was  able 
to  get  a  loan  of  "several  thousand"  dollars 
more  to  reopen  several  hundred  yards  north 
on  14th  Street. 

Hart  said  he  still  had  pre-rlot  bills  to  pay 
and,  even  with  insurance,  he  was  in.  debt  at 
his  second  opening,  seven  months  ago.  But 
within  six  months,  he  said  he  got  the  store 
on  an  even  keel,  and  is  now  expanding  to 
Coral  Hills,  Md.  in  a  partnership  with  several 
other  business  men. 
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HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bayvllle, 
N.Y.,  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 


here  in  Congress  is  in  the  midst  of  itb 
Jubilee  program  marking  its  50th  anni- 
versary as  a  village.  Since  it  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  development 
of  Long  Island  and  stands  as  a  fine 
example  of  community  cooperation  and 
concern,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  this  community,  which 
like  so  many  other  communities,  embod- 
ies our  high  national  ideals. 

Without  our  many  small  towns,  Amer- 
ica oould  not  have  grown  and  proven 
herself  to  be  such  a  tower  of  ideals  and 
opportunities.  For  villages  like  Bayville 
embody  determination,  concern,  civic  ac- 
tion and  a  wealth  of  other  vitally  im- 
portant components  which  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  continua- 
tion of  American  prosperity. 

Originally,  Bajrville  was  a  resort  town, 
a  choice  Long  Island  vacation  spot  for 
those  who  wished  to  escape  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  the  city,  35  miles  away. 
Gradually,  as  its  exceptional  reputation 
spread,  the  resort  qualities  of  Bayville 
attracted  increasing  numbers  of  perma- 
nent residents.  In  effect,  it  was  not  too 
long  before  the  village  had  a  distinct 
community  spirit. 

Among  the  many  persons  who  have 
helped  to  foster  this  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  civic  concern,  is  Bayville's  highly  ca- 
pable and  resourceful  mayor,  Duncan 
Sterling,  Jr.  As  a  32-year  resident  of  the 
village,  he  has  given  a  great  deal  toward 
the  shaping  of  Bayville. 

Elected  in  1962,  as  the  first  inde- 
pendent candidate  to  win  the  mayoralty 
race,  his  years  in  office  have  been 
marked  with  many  causes  and  many 
important  achievements  for  Bayville. 
Mayor  Sterling's  tenacity,  ability,  and 
concern,  I  might  add,  also  prompted  his 
term  from  November  1966  to  June  1968 
as  first  president  of  the  North  Shore 
Joint  Mayors  Committee  and  his  recent 
election  as  first  vice  president  of  the  Vil- 
lage Officials  Association  of  Nassau 
County.  Evidently,  both  his  colleagues 
and  area  residents  realize  the  ability  and 
dedication  of  Mayor  Sterling. 

His  years  in  office  have  contained  a 
myriad  of  efforts  to  maintain  the  unique 
qualities  of  Bayville.  Of  these  battles,  the 
most  important  one  has  been  his  fight  to 
save  the  village  from  pending  burial 
from  the  proposed  bridge  between  Oys- 
ter Bay  and  Rye.  In  his  fight  to  prevent 
this  unjustified  encroachment,  he  has 
been  the  highly  articulate  and  conscien- 
tious spokesman  for  the  village. 

Although  Bayville,  once  a  sleepy  com- 
munity, has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  now  embraces  every  conceivable 
convenience  for  its  residents,  it  has 
managed  to  maintain  its  charm.  This 
charm,  moreover,  still  attracts  citizens 
from  all  over  the  island  to  its  beaches. 

Mayor  Sterling  has  left  his  imprint  on 
this  fine  community,  and  undeniably 
this  community  has  left  its  imprint  on 
the  mind's  eye  of  those  persons  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  spent  time  there. 
Prosperous,  yet  striving  to  do  better,  the 
village  is  a  fine  place  to  vacation,  a  fine 
place  to  raise  children,  and  a  fine  place 
to  exercise  the  ideals  and  dreams  that 
one  possesses. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express   my    congratulations   and   best 
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wishes  to  all  the  resKJents  of  Bayville.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  the  future  this  ex- 
ceptional Long  Island  community  will 
continue  to  shine  with  its  strong  bonds 
of  community  pride  and  its  singular 
charm. 


OAK  RIDGE  AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION  DEVELOPING  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER  TO  ASSIST  IN 
SOLUTION  OF  URBAN  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVWS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  vastly  expanding 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  with 
great  emphasis  on  the  production  of 
electricity  to  serve  our  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

In  this  connection  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
the  atomic  city,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  through  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  are  rapidly  assuming 
major  importance  as  a  research  center 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  our  cities. 

While  many  think  of  atomic  energy 
primarily  as  a  means  of  destruction  of 
cities,  the  fact  is  that  much  of  the  work 
at  Oak  Ridge  today  is  devoted  to  sav- 
ing our  cities  and  to  assisting  mankind 
in  many  peacetime  areas. 

Great  breakthroughs  may  be  impend- 
ing as  scientists  at  Oak  Ridge  study  the 
application  of  nuclear  power  and  related 
technology  to  these  problems. 

In  this  connection  and  at  my  request 
I  have  been  provided  with  a  report  by 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  on 
the  progress  being  made  in  various  re- 
search projects. 

This  research  points  to  the  possibility 
of  entire  cities  being  heated  by  waste 
heat  radiated  by  nuclear  powerplants,  to 
the  disposal  of  refuse  and  trash  through 
disintegration,  and  to  the  development 
of  a  robot  machine  which  will  dig  tim- 
nels,  including  automatic  installation  of 
hydraulic  tunnel  linings,  among  other 
projects. 

In  addition  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  have  initiated  a  proj- 
ect with  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  assistance  to  analyze 
the  outmigration  from  our  smaller  com- 
munities and  the  resulting  intensifica- 
tion of  problems  in  our  big  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  The  possibilities  of 
decentralization  of  population  and  in- 
dustry will  also  be  studied. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  commend 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  for  their  partnership  for 
progress  in  urbtui  research. 

The  full  progress  rejibrt  on  these  re- 
search projects  is  placed  in  the  Record 
herewith  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
the  problems  of  our  cities. 
The  report  follows: 
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URBAN    USE    or    WASTE    HEAT 

At  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
supporting  the  study  of  ways  to  reduce  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  waters  from  electric 
generating  plants.  Much  of  the  contamina- 
tion in  the  air  and  most  of  the  heat  in  our 
rivers  and  lakes  are  produced  when  coal  and 
oil  are  burned  for  heating  or  for  electrical 
production. 

Nuclear  fueled  electrical  plants  do  not  con- 
tribute smoke  or  fumes  and  are  therefore  a 
partial  solution  to  the  dirty  air  problem. 
However,  these  plants,  like  coal  and  oil-fired 
power  plants,  produce  large  quantities  of 
waste  heat  which  4^jjormally  discharged  to 
rivers  or  lakes.  Unfominately,  most  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  In  the  United  States  are  ap-  -^ 
proachlng  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  heated 
water  they  can  carry  away,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  without  damaging  the  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  fish  living  in  these  waters. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is 
studying  several  ways  to  make  use  of  the 
heat  InsteaMl  of  throwing  it  away.  As  an  ex- 
ample, if  the  power  plant  can  be  built  in  or 
close  to  the  city,  the  waste  heat  can  be  piped 
throughout  the  city  to  provide  a  central  heat-  « 
Ing  and  cooling  system.  It  can  be  used  for 
industrial  process  heating  to  replace  the 
boilers  In  many  factories,  and  it  can  be  used 
to  purify  the  sewage  and  waste  water  of  the 
city. 

During  the  past  year  ORNL  has  completed 
preliminary  studies  of  central  heating  and 
cooling  which  indicate  that  large  power 
plants  designed  for  the  dual  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  and  heat  can  provide  heat- 
ing and  cooling  at  large  savings  compared 
to  the  systems  now  operating  in  large  cities. 
If  these  savings  are  used  to  pay  for  additional 
piping  for  distributing  the  heat,  it  appears 
that  the  pipelines  could  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide heating  and  cooling  for  the  high  density 
residential  areas  of  cities  Instead  of  Just  the 
bxislness  districts,  thus  eliminating  the  thou- 
sands of  individual  fuel  burning  systems 
which  contribute  so  much  air  pollution  in 
the  cities. 

In  a  study  of  waste  water  purification  for 
reuse,  it  was  concluded  that  the  evaporation 
of  waste  waters  is  likely  to  be  economically 
competitive  with  other  recycling  processes 
and  that  experimental  work  should  be  Ini- 
tiated on  several  operational  problems. 

Such  "energy  centers"  producing  an 
abundance  of  low-cost  electricity  and  heat 
can  also  be  a  valuable  resource  for  new  and 
developing  cities  because  they  can  provide 
incentives  for  the  location  of  a  variety  of 
industrial  plants  and  also  serve  the  residen- 
tial and  municipal  needs.  In  coastal  loca- 
tions, where  Irrigated  agriculture  is  prac- 
ticed, the  energy  center  of  the  city  could  also 
make  very  large  quantities  of  fresh  water; 
with  the  waste  heat,  and  in  cold  regions 
heating  for  large-scale  greenhouse  agricul- 
ture could  be  provided. 

These  studies  in  progress  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  make  use  of  technical 
capabilities  developed  by  the  AEC  to  help 
solve  a  nation's  urban  problems. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    IMPROVEMENT    OF    REFUSE 

Collection  and  disposal  of  a  city's  solid 
waste  is  a  problem  that  increases  in  magni- 
tude SLnd  costs  every  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  current  production  of  solid 
wastes  in  the  United  States  is  about  S  pounds 
per  person  per  day.  This  figure  is  expected  to 
rise  to  about  8  pounds  per  i>erson  per  day  in 
1980.  Thus  the  annusU  production  of  solid 
waste  in  1980  would  be  340  million  tons  tat 
a  population  of  235  million  people.  These 
figures  do  not  Include  650  million  tons  per 
year  of  agricultural  residues,  1.5  billion  tons 
per  year  of  animal  wastes,  or  1.1  billion  tons 
per  year  of  mining  wastes.  At  the  present  time 
It  is  estimated  that  over  3.5  billion  tons  of 
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solid  waste  are  generated  In  the  United  States 
every  year. 

Ciirrently  over  4.6  bllUoo  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  for  the  collection  ttnd  disposal  of 
urban  and  industrial  solid  wastes  (not  In- 
cluding sanitary  waste) .  Approximately  80 
percent  of  this  cost  Is  for  collection.  In  a  re- 
cent survey,  16fl  cities  reported  that  12.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  waste  were  collected  at  a 
cost  of  ai7  million  dollars  or  nearly  18  dol- 
lars per  ton.  In  general,  the  larger  the  city 
the  larger  the  unit  cost  of  collection  (cities 
above  500.000,  paid  nearly  $24  per  ton  for 
collection ) . 

Not  only  does  trash  collection  cost  more  In 
larger  cities,  there  are  the  additional  prob- 
lems In  densely  populated  axeaa  of  traffic  con- 
gestion. Utter,  and  noise.  In  New  York  City  in 
1966  there  were  2700  private  and  1800  munic- 
ipal refuse  trucks  In  operation.  For  the  en- 
tire United  States  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  150,000  trucks  In  use.  If  the  vol- 
ume of  solid  waste  continues  to  Increase  and 
If  handling  methods  do  not  Improve,  around 
275,000  collection  trucks  would  be  operating 
on  roads  and  streets  In  the  United  States  In 
1980,  greatly  Increasing  congestion  and  other 
dllllcultlee. 

One  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
refuse  cQUectlon  In  high -density  urban  areas 
w.OUld  bfi.  to  move  the  waste  collection  system 
underground.  This  could  be  done  by  grind- 
ing and  slurry  transport  In  underground 
pipelines.  A  possible  further  refinement  to 
this  system  would  be  to  destroy  the  organic 
fraction  of  the  waste  which  could  simplify 
the  pumping  system  and  perhaps  allow  use 
of  existing  sanitary  sewer  systems.  Such 
treatment  could  be  achieved  by  use  of  a  wet- 
oxldatlon  process  similar  to  that  currently 
being  used  by  several  cities  for  sewage  sludge. 
In  this  process  combustible  waste  material  Is 
reduced  to  a  sterile  Inorganic  residue  by  ox- 
idizing it  at  several  hundred  degrees  and 
several  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
the  presence  of  water  and  air  or  oxygen. 

Studies  are  currently  underway  on  this 
concept  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  by  scientists  at  the 
USAEC's  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Pre- 
vious studies  at  Oak  Ridge  have  considered 
the  application  of  wet-oxidation  to  the  proc- 


essing of  nuclear  reactor  fuels.  Thus  nu- 
clear technology  may  help  solve  some  of  the 
current  U.S.  urban  problems. 

STSTXMS  ANALTSn  OF  TT7NNKLIN0 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  the  mission  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  urban  areas,  to  make  our  cities 
more  attractive  places  In  which  to  live.  Some 
of  the  most  urgent  physical  problems  relate 
to  the  need  for  reducing  surface  congestion 
and  eliminating  pollution  of  our  land  water 
and  air. 

The  present  systems  of  service  and  utility 
lines  within  our  cities  are  often  designed 
without  coordination.  What  public  utilities 
are  autonomous  and  have  traditions  of  In- 
dependence which  reduce  meaningful  co- 
operaUon  with  other  utilities.  Burled  service 
lines  are  normally  installed  singly  from  sur- 
face excavations.  The  entire  system  of  util- 
ities is  generally  an  extremely  complicated 
maze  of  overlapping  and  intertwining  In- 
dividual systems.  Integration  of  these  sepa- 
rate iftmtles  In  service  tunnels,  sized  to  al- 
low all  utillUes  to  be  assembled  for  ease  of 
Installation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
offers  many  advantages.  It  could  reduce,  or 
eliminate.  Interruptions  of  normal  surface 
activities.  It  could  result  In  safer  and  more 
economical  utilities  because  of  the  oppoi- 
tunlty  for  rouUne  Inspections  and  effective 
preventive  maintenance. 

In  spite  of  these  advant.igcs.  urban  tim- 
nels  are  expensive  to  design  and  build.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  through  Its  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  is  engaged,  in  an 
analysis  for  HUD  of  the  problems  of  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  urban  tunneling  and  reduc- 
ing the  Ome  between  conception  and  com- 
pletion. Each  of  the  various  tunnel  com- 
ponents are  being  examined  to  establish: 
(1)  the  most  advanced  methods  and  tech- 
niques which  have  been  used  and  the 
prospects  for  Improving  these  through  re- 
search and  development;  (2)  the  present 
range  of  costs  and  times  associated  with  each 
component  to  indicate  where  research  and 
development  efforts  can  provide  the  most  im- 
provement; (3)  the  research  programs  now 
in  progress  or  being  planned  within  univer- 
sities, government  agencies  and  private  in- 
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dustry  which  may  lead  to  significant  ad- 
vances; and  (4)  an  evaluation  of  alternate 
methods  and  procedures  which,  while  not 
now  commercially  competitive,  have  suffl- 
clent  potential  to  warrant  resecu-ch  and  de- 
velopment. The  specific  objective  of  the  total 
analysis  is  to  determine  what  research  and 
development  efforts  should  be  initiated,  en- 
couraged or  supported  by  HUD  Is  order  to  as- 
sure the  attainment  of  specific  urban  goals 
within  rapidly  developing  tunneling  tech- 
nology. Part  of  the  problem  is  the  need  for 
an  improved  understanding  of  the  speclflc 
problems  of  tunneling  in  the  cities:  the  types 
of  underground  environment  to  be  encoun- 
tered (i.e.  sou,  clay,  rock,  water,  etc.);  the 
need  for  means  of  detecting  imknown  pipes 
and  other  sensitive  obstructions;  and  the  re- 
quirements for  small  diameter  tunnels  with 
rather  sharp  turns  to  follow  city  righte-of- 
way. 

Preliminary  work  on  this  project  indicates 
that  It  should  be  possible  to  develop  an  auto- 
matic, remotely  controlled  machine  which 
can  dig  tunneU  and  line  them  in  any  kind 
of  terrain.  This  concept  Is  based  on  a  new 
method  of  cutting  rock  using  high  pressure 
water  Jets.  Result-s  of  experiments  at  ORNL 
on  sandstone,  limestone  and  granite  suggests 
that  any  rock  can  be  cut  employing  ordinary 
water.  The  pressure  required  for  efficient 
operation  depends  upon  the  natiu-e  and  prop- 
ertles  of  the  rock  being  cut.  In  general  this 
will  range  from  about  5000  psi  upward.  After 
cutting  the  rock,  the  spent  water  could  also 
be  used  to  hydraullcally  transport  the  cut- 
tings out  of  the  tunnel.  By  Incorporating  the 
newer  techniques  of  Installing  concrete  lin- 
ings hydraullcally,  operation  could  be  made 
self  contained  and  automatic. 

Development  of  such  a  machine  could  pro- 
vide a  means  of  boring  pipelines  and  digging 
utility  tunnels  of  three  feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter three  to  ten  times  as  fast  as  by  present 
tunneling  methods.  This  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  tunneling  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of 
ten  over  present  costs  and  make  It  as  eco- 
nomical to  dig  sewers  and  other  utility  tun- 
neU in  cities  by  tunneling  rather  than  by  the 
most  common  cut-and-oover  methods.  Such 
a  development  could  help  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  Ufe  in  our  cities. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Reverend  Charles  L.  Warren.  DU., 
executive  director,  Coimcil  of  Churches 
of  Greater  Washington,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  art  life,  light,  and 
love,  descend  upon  this  body  of  legisla- 
tors, who  are  the  representatives  of  peo- 
ple across  the  life  of  our  commonwealth, 
and  make  them  conscious  of  the  grave 
conditions  facing  our  Nation  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  us  in  this  land.  Let  us  not  accept 
them  casually,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  God  makes  all  things  possible. 
With  these  gifts  are  responsibilities  to 
provide  for  the  coaamon  good  of  every 
man. 

Bless  and  strengthen  the  leadership  of 
our  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Men  and  women  grope  in  darkness, 
searching  for  light.  Little  children 
struggle  to  live  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  blight — a  nation  of  people  longingly 
strive  for  the  abundant  life. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  let  justice  run 
down    like    a    mighty    stream    flowing 


through  every  valley  and  plain  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Send  us,  O  God,  out  of  these  imcertain 
days  into  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of 
hope. 

In  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  and 
Father.  Amen. 


ate  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  10.  1969.  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  conmiunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence'  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.  4284.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act;  and 

H.R.  11702.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend 
the  provuions  relating  to  assistance  to  medi- 
cal libraries  and  related  Instnmientalltlos. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro    tempore    laid    before    the    Sen- 


HousE  Bn.ra  referred 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 


i 


HJa.  4384.  An  act  to  MithorlM  ^>iwoprl»- 
ttons  to  carry  out  the  Stuulard  Reference 
D»t»  Aot;  to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe. 

HJt.  11703.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pabhc 
Healtii  Service  Aot  to  Improve  and  extend  the 
provisions  relating  to  assistance  to  medical 
libraries  and  related  InAtrumentaliUes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


order  of  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  time  Is  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No6.  285  and  286. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectlcm.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  S.  2173 
has  been  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  is  now 
on  the  calendar  under  the  designation 
Order  No.  285. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  provision  of  the 
act  sought  to  be  amended  relating  to  the 
prosecution  rights  of  reservation  Indians. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Andebson  and  Mr.  Mok- 
TOTA)  are  vitally  Interested  in  the  bill. 
They  have  asked  me  to  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Akdbhson  and  Mr.  Moktoya)  be 
listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2173)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intdmldatlon,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  April  11, 1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-294) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTXPOaS 

The  ptupose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  titles 
n  and  m  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purpoees,"  ap- 
proved April  11.  1968  (2«  U.S.C.  1803).  This 
amendment  Is  mtended  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  1988  aot  (3S 
U.8.C.  1302)  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect 
any  tribal  property  rights  secured  by  law  or 
treaty  <»  to  dilute  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tribal  governments  except  to  the  extent  of 
CXV 1312— Part  14 


the  prohiUtlaau  set  f ortb  In  the  praeent  sec- 
tton  303  of  the  1968  act.  The  bill  would  also 
extend  from  July  1,  1968,  untU  J\Uy  l,  1973. 
the  deadline  before  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  required  to  complete  the 
Model  Code  of  Indian  Offenses  provided  for 
in  title  in  of  the  1968  act.  and  would  pro- 
vide that  such  Blodel  Code  would  apply  only 
to  those  Indian  tribes  that  have  adopted  such 
code  through  the  action  of  the  body  exercis- 
ing the  legislative  powers  of  the  tribe. 

BTATnCBNT 

In  1961.  the  subcommittee  began  Its  pre- 
liminary Investigation  of  the  legal  status  of 
the  Indian  in  America  and  the  problems  In- 
dians encounter  when  asserting  constitu- 
tional rights  In  their  relations  with  State. 
Federal,  and  tribal  governments.  This  re- 
search, the  first  such  study  ever  undertaken 
by  Coogrees,  demonstrated  a  clear  need  for 
further  congressional  inquiry  and  legislation. 

S.  961  through  8.  968  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40  of  the  89th  Congress  were  m- 
troduced  In  response  to  the  flnriingf  of  the 
subcommittee  based  on  theee  hearings  and 
InTestlgatloDs. 

After  minor  revisions  in  the  original  meas- 
ures, on  May  23,  1967,  Senator  Ervln  and 
others  coaponsored  S.  1843  through  8.  1847 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87.  Because  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  similar  meas- 
ures In  the  89th  Congress,  no  further  bear- 
ings were  necessary. 

These  six  separate  proposals  were  consoli- 
dated Into  one  omnlbvis  Indian  rlghte  meas- 
ure (S.  1843)  and  it  received  imanlmous  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  on  December  7.  1967. 
after  which  It  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentettvee  where  no  action  was  taken. 

Tlties  n  through  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-384)  contain  the 
provisions  of  8.  1843,  the  Indian  rights  bill. 
Theee  titles  were  added  as  an  amendment  to 
H.B.  2616.  the  administration's  dvU  rlghte 
bill  of  1968,  which  was  signed  into  Public 
Law  on  i^;>rU  ii,  i968. 

Briefly,  these  titiee  provide  the  foUowlng 
protections  for  Indians  In  their  relationships 
with  Indixm  tribes: 

TITLE  n 

TlUe  n  oonstttutee  a  bill  of  rlghte  for 
American  Indians.  It  provides  that  Indian 
tribes  exercising  powers  of  self-government 
shall  be  subject  to  many  of  the  same  limita- 
tions and  restrainte  that  are  imposed  on 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  thus 
asBuree  adequate  protection  of  the  basic 
rlghte  at  individual  Indians  who  are  mem- 
bers of  tribes  whose  tribal  constitutions  now 
permit  governmental  action  that  would  be 
unconstitutional  if  xmdertaken  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government. 
Tins  m 

Titie  in  dlrecte  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
grees  a  nuxiel  code  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  by  courte  of  Indian  offenses 
on  Indian  reservations. 

Ti'i'LK   IV 

Title  IV  repeals  section  7  of  Public  Law 
83-280  which  confws  dvil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  Indian  country  to  certain  States 
and  gives  consent  to  all  other  States  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  at  any  time.  Title  IV  re- 
peals this  section  and  permlte  States  to 
assert  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  In- 
dian oounitry  only  after  acquiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribes  in  the  State. 

TTrXX  V 

Titie  V  amends  the  Major  Crimes  Aot  of 
1885  by  adding  the  crlmr'of  "aasatat  result- 
ing in  serious  bodily  injury,"  to  the  list  of 
serious  crimes  (miirder.  manslaughter,  r^>e. 
Incest,  assault  wltti  mtent  to  kill,  assault 
vrith  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary, 
robbery,  embezzlement  and  larceny)  which, 
under  that  aot,  can  be  proeeeuted  in  Fed- 


eral courts  although  oonunltted  by  an  In- 
dian in  ttvih»«  country. 

TXTLX   VZ 

TlUe  VI  remedlee  the  problems  Tntn^^i 
tribes  have  had  in  securing  Interior  Depart- 
ment approval  of  contracts  for  legal  assist- 
ance by  providing  that  If  an  applicaitlon  made 
by  a  tribe  for  approval  of  contracte  for  the 
employment  of  legal  counsel  Is  neither  up- 
proved  nor  denied  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  within  90 
days  of  the  date  of  filing,  approval  is  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 

TiTLX  vn 
Title  vn  authorizes  and  dlrecte  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  revise  and  publish  on 
a  current  annual  basis  Senate  Docviment  No. 
319,  68th  Congress,  containing  treaties,  laws. 
Executive  orders  and  regulations  relating  to 
Indian  affairs,  to  compile  and  maintain  on 
an  annual  basis  the  official  opinions  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  to  prepare  a 
revised  edition  of  the  treatise  entltied  "Fed- 
eral Indian  Law." 

NKSD  rOB  LSOXBLATION :   B.  2173 

The  present  bill  deals  only  with  tities  n 
and  m  of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1968.  Since 
ite  enactment,  misapprehensions  have  arisen 
among  Individual  Indians  and  Indian  tribes 
that  the  two  tities  go  beyond  the  language 
In  which  they  are  couched  and  affect  rlghte 
of  property  of  Indian  tribes  in  tribal  lands 
and  abridge  the  powers  of  self-government 
of  Indian  tribes  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  language  of  titles. 

S.  2173  makes  it  plain  that  titie  n  does  not 
affect  the  property  rlghte  of  any  Indian  tribe 
in  ite  tribal  lands  or  abridge  any  of  the  rlghte 
of  self-government  of  any  Indian  tribe  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  of  the  prohibitions  upon 
governmental  action  expressly  set  forth  in 
title  n. 

Also  8.  2173  makes  it  clear  that  the  model 
code  enumerated  In  tiUe  in  of  the  act  will 
not  become  applicable  to  any  tribe  imleas  it 
is  first  adopted  by  the  tribal  council  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  tribe. 

These  amendmente  were  introduced  as  a 
result  of  hearings  conducted  in  Albuqiter- 
que.  N.  Mex..  on  AprU  11,  1969.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Senators  Anderson  and  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico,  the  subcommittee  afforded  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  opportunity  to 
voice  their  apprehensions  over  the  provisions 
of  titiee  n  and  m  of  the  1968  ClvU  Rlghte 
Act  The  Pueblos  and  other  Indians  and  In- 
dian tribes  testified  that  titiee  n  and  nX 
affected  purposes  not  Intended  by  Congress 
and  spedflcally  that  tribal  sovereignty,  prop- 
erty rlghte,  and  Identity  would  be  eroded  by 
the  implementation  of  the  tities.  These 
amendmente  are  designed  merely  to  obviate 
these  misapprehensions  of  the  Pueblos  and 
other  Indian  tribes;  as  far  as  the  committee 
Is  able  to  determine,  there  Is  no  oppositton 
to  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  2173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  titie  n  ofXhe  Act  entitied  "An  Aot  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acta  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees", approved  AprU  11,  1968  (26  U.S.C. 
1302),  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  be- 
tween "Sec.  202."  and  "No  Indian  tribe"  and 
by  adding  after  such  section  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  effect  any  rlghte  in  tribal  lands 
secured  to  any  Tn/tiaw  tribe  by  any  law  or 
treaty; 

"(3)  to  abridge  the  powers  at  self -govern- 
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ment  of  any  Zndlmn  tribe  ezeept  to  ttae  ex- 
tent spedfled  In  the  prohibitions  set  out  In 
•ulMeotlon  (a); 

"(3)  to  affect  any  tribal  law  or  otistoin  of 

any  Indian  tribe  regulating  the  seleotloo  of 

-  tbfl    officers,    bodies,    or    tribunals    by    or 

through  which  the  powers  of  self-gorem- 

ment  of  the  tribe  are  executed; 

"(4)  to  invalidate  any  tribal  law  or  oustom 
of  any  Indian  tribe  which  is  consistent  with 
the  prohibitions  set  out  In  subeeotlon  (a) ;  or 

"(5)  to  deprive  any  Indian  court  of  the 
power  to  Impose  In  any  case  within  Ita  Juris- 
diction any  penalty  or  punishment  sanc- 
tioned by  tribal  law  or  custom  which  does 
not  constitute  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment within  the  purview  of  paragraph  7  of 
subsection  (a)  or  exceed  the  limits  of  pun- 
ishment as  therein  spedfled." 

Sac.  2.  That  section  301  of  title  m  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  piirposes",  approved  April  11, 
1968  (25  U.S.C.  1311),  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "July  1.  1973"  for  "July  1, 1968"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  no  model  code  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  Indian  tribe 
unless  t&e  body  exercising  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  tribe  has  first  adoi>ted  such 
code." 


appUcants  without  regard  to  their  beginning 
age  a  heavy  drain  on  the  police  budget. 

It  Is  intended,  imder  the  discretion  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  S.  1686,  to 
fix  a  maximum  age  for  entry  Into  Park  Police 
duty  In  the  29-  to  31-year  age  range. 

This  Is  now  the  situation  in  regard  to 
Metropolitan  Police,  under  authority  given 

the  District   to  "fix   the  minimum    limits  of 

age  within  which  original  appointments  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Plre  Departments 
may  be  made." 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  it  will  be 
in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  the  good  of 
the  Park  Police  force  to  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  proposed  In  S.  1686. 


July  11,  1969 


Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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AGE  LIMITS  IN  CONNiXniON  WITH 
APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  UJ3. 
PARK  POLICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1686)  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the 
UJS.  Park  Police,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment. 
In  line  3,  after  the  word  "That"  insert 
"notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-554  (80  Stat.  419.  5  nJ3.C. 
3307)";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-554  (80  Stat.  419,  5  V3.C.  3307)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  determine  and  fix  the  mtnimnm  and  max- 
imum limits  of  age  within  which  original 
appointments  to  the  United  States  Park 
Police  may  be  made. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-295),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Park  Police  force  are  re- 
cruited xinder  the  laws  applicable  to  civil 
service.  This  Includes  a  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  establishement  of  a  maTi^nnm  age 
limit  for  entrance  on  clvU  service. 

PoUce  work  la  arduoiis  work,  carried  on 
an  aro\md-the-clock  basis  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Older  policemen  use  more  sick  leave 
than  younger  men.  Those  recniited  at  older 
ages  retire  after  relatively  short  terms  of 
service  although  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  their  training.  Further,  the 
liberal  allowances  for  police  sick  benefits, 
hospital  and  clinical  care,  and  early  retire- 
ment make  the  recruitment  of  Park  Police 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
begintiing  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated,  beginning  with  "New 
Reports." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  of 
California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


BOARD  OP  PAROLE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  to  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Hubert  B.  Heffner,  of 
California,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  conflnned. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  David  McElroy, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  for  a  term  of 
6  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JULY  14 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  today,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
U.S.  district  judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
MONDAY.  JULY  14,  UNTIL  11  AJ^. 
JULY  15,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  business  on  Monday,  July 
14,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  un- 
til 11  aan.,  Tuesday,  July  15,  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MURPHY  ON  TUESDAY 
JULY  15 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
Tuesday,  July  15,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trom  Idaho  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  now  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 


TWO  SENTINELS  OF  THE 
STATUS  QUO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
the  immense  physical  power,  the  two 
dominant  nations  in  the  world — the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union- 
suffer  from  a  neurotic  sense  of  insecurity, 
although  neither  regards  itself  as  being 
in  imminent  danger  of  attack  by  the 
other.  At  tremendous  cost,  their  nuclear 
armories  keep  them  at  bay  and,  even  if 
each  were  foolishly  to  add  a  new  inven- 
tory of  ABM  missiles  to  the  awesome 
stockpile,  the  delicate  equilibrium  will 
hold,  leaving  the  two  rivals  in  a  state 
of  chronic  but  only  low-grade  anxiety 
over  the  danger  of  attack  by  the  other.  It 
is  a  costly  and  desperately  dangerous  way 
of  keeping  the  peace,  but  it  is  all  we  have 
shown  ourselves  capable  of  thus  far. 

The  immediate  tlireat  that  each  super- 
power perceives  from  the  other  is  its  ide- 
ological impact  on  third  coim tries,  most 
particularly  those  that  it  regards  as  its 
protective  buffers.  It  is  one  of  the  sup- 
posed realities  of  international  politics — 
a  kind  of  higher  law  transcending  such 
legal  documents  as  the  United  Nations 
Charter — that  great  powers  are  allowed 
to  have  spheres  of  influence  made  up  of 
"ffiendly"  neighbors.  In  the  case  of  mar- 
itime powers  such  as  the  United  States, 
the  neighborhood  may  extend  to  the 
fringes  of  distant  continents;  but, 
whether  or  not  the  buffer  is  contiguous, 
the  principle  is  the  same.  In  order  to 
guard  itself  against  even  the  most  remote 
or  hjrpothetical  threat  to  its  security,  a 
great  power  is  held  entitled  to  Intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  its  small  neighbors,  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  basic  deci- 
sions as  to  how  they  will  organize  and 
run  their  own  societies. 

This  is  where  ideology-  comes  In. 
Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  seems  to  regard  itself  as  being  in 
danger  of  direct  ideological  subversion 
by  the  other,  although  there  have  been 
times — the  period  of  Stalinism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  McCarthyism  in  the 
United  States — when  they  did.  In  more 
recent  years,  the  focus  of  great-power 
apprehension  has  been  on  their  small- 
power  buffers.  Over  these,  each  great 
power  displays  frenzied  determination 
to  exert  ideological  control.  Within  its 
sphere,  the  Soviet  Union  insists  on  the 
maintenance  of  Communist  govern- 
ments, inaccurately  described,  for  the 
most  part,  as  socialist;  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  insists  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  non-Communist  governments 
that  we,  for  the  most  part,  incorrectly 
call  free. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that 
Ideology  is  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  through  which  the  rival  great 
power  wlU  establish  its  political  domi- 
nation over  others,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  opportunity  arises,  each  great 


power  seems  to  look  upon  its  own  buffer 
states  as  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ide- 
ological subversion  by  the  other  great 
power.  It  is  further  assumed  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  this  subversion  is  to  iso- 
late and  imdermine  the  great  power  it- 
self; that  ideology,  being  contagious,  is 
singularly  suited  to  this  purpose;  and 
that,  like  a  disease,  it  must  therefore  be 
isolated  and  destroyed  before  it  can 
spread.  These  assumptions  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  no  more  than  an 
act  of  self-defense  for  a  great  power  to 
take  such  measures  as  it  Judges  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  ideological  purity 
of  Its  sphere  of  influence. 

Seen  in  this  way.  the  various  inter- 
ventions of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  explained  not  only  as 
legitimate  defensive  measures  but  as 
positive  services.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
intervention  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965,  American  policymakers  were 
untroubled  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  ac- 
tions violated  both  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  that  the  revolu- 
tion the  United  States  suppressed  was 
on  behalf  of  a  freely  elected  government 
that  had  been  expelled  by  a  coup.  These 
were  judged  only  superficial  considera- 
tions when  weighed  against  the  need  to 
defend  America  from  the  specter  of  a 
"second  Cuba"  while  rescuing  the 
Dominicans  from  their  foolhardy  flirta- 
tion with  communism.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  far  from  wishing  to 
impose  anything  on  anybody,  the  United 
States,  in  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk's  view,  seeks  only  to  save  the 
world  from  being  "cut  in  two  by  Asian 
communism." ' 

It  remained  for  the  Russians  to  devise 
a  doctrine  of  ideological  justlflcation  for 
the  policy  of  interventionism.  In  a  doc- 
ument that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  that,  in  invading 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proteges  were  doing  no  more  than  "dis- 
charging their  internationalist  duty  to- 
ward the  fraternal  peoples  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia" and  defending  their  own  "Socialist 
gains"  against  "anti-Socialist  forces" 
supported  by  "world  imperialism"  seek- 
ing to  "export  counterrevolution." '  Turn 
this  phraseology  aroimd,  substitute 
"antidemocratic"  for  "anti-Socialist," 
"world  communism"  for  "world  imperial- 
ism," "revolution"  for  "counterrevolu- 
tion," and  the  resultant  rationale  differs 
little  from  the  official  explanation  of  our 
own  interventions  in  recent  years. 

Whether  or  not  the  Russians  actually 
believed  their  excuse,  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  guess.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it;  I  believe  that  the  Russians — 
even  if  they  persuaded  themselves  other- 
wise— suppressed  the  liberal  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  because  they 
feared  the  contagion  of  freedom  for  the 
rest  of  their  empire  and  ultimately  for 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that,  in  suppressing  revolutions  in  Latin 
America  and  in  trying  to  suppress  rev- 

» Press  Conference  of  October  12, 1967,  The 
New  York  Times,  October  13,   1967,  p,  18. 

>  "Sovereignty  and  International  Duties  of 
Soolallst  Countries,"  The  New  York  Times, 
September  37. 1087. 


olutlon  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  is 
acting  legitimately  in  Its  own  self-de- 
fense. There  are,  God  knows,  profound 
differences  between  the  internal  orders  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
ours  is  a  free  society  and  theirs  is  a  to- 
talitarian society  whose  lesulers  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  terrified  of  free- 
dom—but, in  their  foreign  policies,  the 
two  superpowers  have  taken  on  a  re- 
markable resemblance.  Concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  preservation  of  their  own 
vast  hegemonies,  they  have  become,  in 
their  respective  spheres,  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  against  the  pressures  of  rev- 
olutionary upheaval  in  which  each  per- 
ceives little  but  the  secret  hand  of  the 
other. 

THE    IMPOTENCE   OF   POWER 

Suppressing  revolution  in  its  own  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  an  easy  if  embarras- 
sing task  for  a  superpower.  Suppressing 
it  on  a  distant  continent  is  more  difficult; 
and,  as  we  have  learned  in  Vietnam,  beat- 
ing down  a  strongly  motivated,  capably 
led  and  well -organized  indigenous  force 
is  a  virtual  impossibility.  Confronted 
with  rising  nationalistic  movements,  the 
superpowers,  to  their  own  astonishment, 
sometimes  find  themselves  muscle- 
boimd.  Their  nuclear  power,  though  co- 
lossal, is  so  colossal  as  to  be  unusable 
except  for  keeping  each  other  terrified. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  unruly  "third 
world,"  as  President  adviser  Henry  Kis- 
singer pointed  out,  "Power  no  longer 
translates  automatically  into  infiuence."  • 

Nor,  one  might  add,  does  influence 
translate  readily  into  desirable  or  usable 
power.  In  Europe  before  World  War  I, 
there  was  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween infiuence  and  power  and  between 
territory  and  power — though  perhaps 
even  then,  the  correlation  was  less  than 
it  seemed.  Yet.  by  conquering  territory 
or  forming  alliances,  a  nation  could  hope 
to  gain  material  resources  and  political 
predominance.  Accordingly,  the  balance 
of  power  was  maintained — more  or  less — 
by  isolating  and  denying  opportunities 
for  territorial  expansion  to  the  most  pow- 
erful or  ambitious  nation.  In  our  own 
time,  the  balance  of  power  is  determined 
far  more  by  economic  and  technological 
developments  within  coimtries  than 
by  alliances  and  territorial  acquisition, 
cailna,  for  example,  has  gained  far 
greater  power  through  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons  than  if  it  had  con- 
quered all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Nonetheless,  the  great  powers  strug- 
gle to  establish  their  infiuence  in  neutral 
countries.  Guided  by  a  ritualized,  anach- 
ronistic, 19th-century  concept  of  the 
balance  of  power,  they  seek  influence  for 
its  own  sake,  as  if  it  were  a  concrete, 
negotiable  asset.  I  am  thinking  not  only 
of  Vietnam  but  of  India,  where  we  worry 
about  Soviet  economic  aid.  and  to  whom 
the  President  once  even  cut  off  food  sup- 
phes  because  the  Indian  prime  minister 
had  sent  birthday  greetings  to  Ho  C:?hi 
Mlnh.  I  am  thinking  of  Laos,  where  we 
are  not  only  fighting  a  proxy  war  against 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  but  are  en- 
gaged in  an  agitated  rivalry  with  the 

•Henry  A.  Kissinger,  "Central  Issues  at 
American  Foreign  Policy,"  in  Agenda  for  th» 
Nation  (Kermlt  Uordon,  ed.,  Waabliigton: 
The  Brookings  InsUtutlon.  1968).  p.  088. 
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Prench  for  the  control  of  aecotid&ry  edu- 
catioa.  And  I  am  thinking  of  the  global 
propaganda  effort  of  the  U^.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  with  Its  festivals  and  ex- 
hibits and  libraries  carefully  pnined  of 
books  that  seriously  criticize  America, 
all  aimed  at  manufacturing  a  favorable 
Image  of  the  United  States. 

All  this,  we  are  told,  is  Influence,  and 
influence  is  power.  But  is  it  really  power? 
Does  it  secure  something  valuable  for 
either  the  other  country  or  ourselves?  If 
so,  I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  what  it  is;  and  that.  I 
strongly  suspect,  is  because  there  is  none. 
The  real  stake,  I  apprehend,  is  not  jwwer 
at  all,  but  a  shadow  that  calls  itself 
power,  noiulahing  an  egotism  that  calls 
itself  self-interest. 

Vietnam,  in  this  context,  Is  a  show- 
case of  bankruptcy,  a  hopeless  war 
fought  for  insubstantial  stakes.  As  a  war 
for  high  principle,  Vietnam  simply  does 
not  measure  up:  The  Saigon  government 
Is  neither  a  democracy  warranting  our 
support  on  ideological  grounds  nor  a 
victim  ot  international  aggression  war- 
ranting <our  support  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  As  an  effort  to  con- 
tain Chinese  power,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  irrelevant  as  well  as  unsuccessful; 
even  if  a  Communist  Vietnam  were  to 
fall  under  Chinese  control,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  would,  the  gains  to  China  would 
be  trivial  compared  with  those  accru- 
ing from  her  industrialization  and  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  case  on  which  Vietnam  must 
stahd  or  fall— If  it  has  not  already 
fallen — ^is  the  theory  of  an  exemplary 
war,  a  war  fought  not  so  much  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  as  to  demonstrate 
something  to  the  world,  such  as  that 
America  will  always  live  up  to  its  alleged 
commitments  or  that  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  cannot  succeed.  The  stake, 
then,  is  ultimately  a  psychological  one — 
influence  conceived  as  power. 

Knocking  down  the  case  for  an  ex- 
emplary war  is  at  this  point  very  nearly 
belaboring  the  obvious.  How  we  can  dem- 
onstrate faithfulness  to  our  commit- 
ments by  honoring  dubious  promises  to 
the  Saigon  generals  while  blatantly  vio- 
lating our  treaty  commitments  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — as  we  have  done 
no  fewer  than  three  times  since  1954  * — 
Is  beyond  my  understanding.  As  to  prov- 
ing that  wars  of  national  liberation  can- 
not succeed,  all  that  we  have  proved  in 
4  years  of  bitter,  inconclusive  warfare 
is  that,  even  with  an  Army  of  over  500,- 
000  Americans,  we  cannot  win  a  victory 
for  an  unpopular  and  incompetent  re- 
gime against  a  disciplined,  nationalist 
insiurectionary  force.  In  the  harsh  but 
accurate  summation  of  a  British  con- 
servative who  was  once  a  suppooter  of 
the  war: 

Instead  of  the  Amerlcaas  Impresalng  the 
world  with  their  strength  and  virtue,  they 
are  making  themselves  hated  by  some  for 
what  they  are  doing,  and  despised  by  the 
remainder  for  not  ddng  it  more  efflcacloiuly.* 

♦The  covert  Intervention  against  the  Ar- 
bena  government  In  Quatemala  In  1954,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  In  1961,  the  Intervention  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1B66. 

■Peregrine  Worsthome,  "Goodbye.  Mr. 
Rusk,"  The  New  Republic,  January  18.  1909 
p.  8. 
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At  least  two  prominent  members  of 
the  Nixon  administration  have  explicitly 
recognized  the  bankruptcy  of  our  Viet- 
nam strategy.  Henry  Kissinger  writes: 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, It  Is  clear  that  It  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished American  wlUlngness  to  become  in- 
volved In  this  form  of  warfare  elsewhere.  Its 
utility  as  a  precedent  has  therefore  been  Im- 
portantly undermined.* 

President  Nixon's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Charles  Yost,  has 
made  the  point  as  forcefully  as  possible: 

The  most  decisive  lesson  of  Vietnam  would 
seem  to  be  that  no  matter  how  much  force 
It  may  expend,  the  United  States  cannot 
ensure  the  security  of  a  co\mtry  whose  gov- 
ernment Is  unable  to  mobilize  and  maintain 
sufficient  f>opular  support  to  control  domes- 
tic Insiirgency.  ...  If  Indigenous  dissidents, 
whether  or  not  Commiuiist,  whether  or  not 
supported  from  outside,  are  able  to  mo- 
bilize and  maintain  more  effective  popular 
support  than  the  government,  they  will 
eventually  prevail.^ 

Vietnam  is  only  one — albeit  the  most 
striking  and  costly — instance  of  a  gen- 
eral, if  not  quite  invariable.  American 
policy  of  (^posing  revolution  In  the  de- 
veloping world.  In  some  instances,  this 
poUcy  has  been  successful,  at  least  for 
the  short  term.  With  our  support,  repres- 
sive governments  in  Brazil  and  Greece 
and  a  conservative  government  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  cite  but  a  few 
examples,  have  successfully  held  down 
popular  aspirations  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic change.  Through  our  support  of 
reactionary  governments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  we  are  preserving 
order  in  our  sphere  of  influence  and  mo- 
mentarily, at  least,  excluding  revolution. 
But  it  is  order  purchased  at  the  price  of 
alining  ourselves  with  corruption  and  re- 
action against  aggrieved  and  indignant 
indigenous  forces  that  by  and  large  are 
more  responsive  to  popular  aspirations 
than  those  that  we  support. 

This  policy  of  preserving  the  status 
quo  is  an  exceedingly  shortsighted  one. 
Sooner  or  later,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
the  rising  forces  of  popular  discontent 
will  break  through  the  brittle  lid  of  re- 
pression. So,  at  least,  historical  experi- 
ence suggests.  We  did  it  ourselves  in 
1776  and  much  of  the  history  of  19th- 
century  Europe  consists  of  the  successful 
rebellion  of  nationalist  movements — 
German,  Italian,  Belgian,  Greek,  and 
Slavic — against  the  powerful  European 
order  forged  by  the'  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  In  the  20th  century,  we  have  seen 
the  great  Exiropean  empires — ^British. 
French,  and  Dutch — break  up  in  the  face 
of  nationalist  rebellion  in  hardly  more 
than  a  decade  after  World  War  n. 

Since  then,  the  revolutionary  tide  has 
continued  to  swell  across  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  even  the  Immense  resources  of  the 
United  States  will  prove  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  tide  much  longer.  We  have  all 
but  acknowledged  our  failure  In  Vietnam. 
What  would  we  do  if  Souvanna  Phomna's 
government  in  Laos  should  collapse,  as 

•  "Central  Issues  of  American  Foreign  Pol- 
icy," in  Agenda  for  the  Nation,  p.  691. 

'Charles  W.  Yost,  "World  Order  and 
American  Responsibmty,"  Foreign  Affaira. 
October,  1968.  pp.  9-10. 
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It  probably  would  If  we  terminated  our 
counterlnsurgency  efforts  and  as  It  may, 
anyway?  Or  if  a  popular  rebellion  should 
break  out  against  the  military  dictator- 
ship in  Brazil?  Or  if  a  C(Mnmunlst-8o- 
clalist  government  should  come  to  power 
In  Chile  through  a  free  election,  as  it 
could  In  1970?  Would  we  send  armies  to 
these  large  countries,  as  we  did  to  South 
Vietnam  and  the  small  DMninicsm  Re- 
pubUc?  With  aid  and  arms,  we  have 
helped  delay  the  collapse  of  regimes 
whose  very  existence  is  an  obstacle  to 
social  and  political  justice.  Eventually, 
there  seems  little  doubt,  they  will  col- 
lapse, the  more  violently  and  with 
greater  upheaval  for  having  been  perpet- 
uated beyond  their  natural  lifespan. 

Thus  far.  I  have  been  talking  of  the 
fragility  and  shortsightedness  of  our  pol- 
ley  of  repressing  revolution.  Something 
should  be  said  about  its  morals  as  well 
"Order"  and  "stability"  are  antiseptic 
words;  they  do  not  tell  us  anything  about 
the  way  human  beings  live  or  the  way 
they  die.  The  diplomatic  historians  who 
Invoke  the  model  of  Mettemich's  Euro- 
pean order  In  the  19th  century  usually 
neglect  to  mention  that  it  was  an  order 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  condemning  mil- 
lions  of  people  to  live  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Russian  czar,  the  Turkish  siUtan 
and  other  ignorant  and  reactionary  m<m- 
archs.  The  absolute  primacy  of  order  over 
Justice  was  neatly  expressed  by  Metter- 
nlch  in  his  assertion  that — 

Barbarous  as  It  Is,  Turkey  U  a  neceoMuy 

In  a  similar  vein— If  not.  let  us  hope, 
with  equal  callousness — when  we  speak  of 
stability  and  order  in  the  developing 
countries,  we  neglect  to  note  that  In  more 
than  a  few  Instances,  the  order  pur- 
chased by  our  aid  and  by  our  arms  is  one 
that  binds  millions  of  people  to  live  imder 
a  feudalism  that  fosters  ignorance,  hun- 
ger, and  disease.  It  means  blighted  lives 
children  with  bellies  bloated  and  brains 
stunted  by  malnutrition,  their  parents 
scavenging  food  in  garbage  heaps— a 
daily  occiurence  in  the  omnipresent 
slums  of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Only 
the  abstractions  of  diplomacy  take  form 
in  high  policy  councils;  to  see  Its  flesh 
and  blood,  one  must  go  to  a  Brazilian 
slimi  or  to  a  devastated  village  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Besides  being  shortsighted  and  Im- 
moral, our  policy  of  perpetuating  the 
status  quo  has  a  third  fatal  defect— a 
defect  that  represents  our  best  hope  for 
formulating  a  new  foreign  policy:  It  goes 
against  the  American  grain.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  dissent  againa*  Vietnam 
and  of  the  deep  alienation  of  so  many  of 
our  youth.  It  is  their  belief  in  the  values 

they  were  brought  up  to  believe  in in 

the  idea  of  their  country  as  a  model  of 
decency  and  democracy — ^that  has  con- 
founded the  policymakers  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  contending  that  we 
could  flight  a  limited  war  for  a  decade  or 
two  without  seriously  disrupting  the  in- 
ternal life  of  the  United  States.  What 
they  overlooked  in  their  preoccupation 
with  war  games  and  escalation  scenarios 
was  the  concern  of  millions  of  Americans 
not  Just  with  the  cost  but  with  the  char- 
acter of  wars  they  fight  and  their  conse- 
quent outrage  against  a  war  that— even 
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at  what  the  strategists  would  consider 
tolerable  cost — ^has  made  a  chamel  house 
of  a  small  and  poor  Asian  countar.  In  this 
moral  sense,  there  is  hope — ^hope  that  we 
will  recognize  at  last  that  a  foreign  policy 
that  goes  against  our  natkHial  character 
Isuntttuble. 

AM  ACT  or  rAITH 

The  question  to  which  we  come  Is 
whether  order,  In  the  sense  in  which  we 
now  conceive  It,  is,  indeed,  a  vital  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  or  whether,  in 
this  revolutionary  age,  we  can  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
order in  the  world.  My  answer,  as  I  am 
sure  will  be  clear  by  now,  is  that  we  must 
and  can  leam  to  live  with  widespread 
revolutionary  turmoil.  We  must  because 
it  is  not  within  our  means  to  stem  the 
tide;  we  can  because  social  revolution  Is 
not  nearly  so  menacing  to  us  as  we  have 
supposed — or  at  least  It  need  not  be.  If  we 
can  but  liberate  oiu-selves  from  ideolog- 
ical obsession — from  the  automatic  as- 
sociation of  social  revolution  with  com- 
munism and  of  communism  with  Soviet 
or  Chinese  power — we  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  discriminate  among  disorders  in 
the  world  and  to  evaluate  them  with 
greater  objectivity,  which  is  to  say.  more 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  content  and 
less  on  the  basis  of  our  own  fears.  We 
should  find,  I  think,  that  some  revolu- 
tionary movements — including  even 
Communist  ones — will  affect  us  little,  if 
at  all;  that  others  may  affect  us  adverse- 
ly but  not  grievously;  and  that  some  may 
even  benefit  us. 

All  of  which  Is  to  say  nothing  about 
the  right  of  other  peoples  to  settle  ^eir 
own  affairs  without  interference  by  the 
great  powers.  There  is,  after  all,  no  mor- 
al or  legal  right  of  a  great  power  to 
Impose  its  will  on  a  small  coimtry,  even 
If  the  latter  does  things  that  affect  it 
adversely.  Americans  were  Justly  out- 
raged by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, not  primarily  because  we 
thought  the  Russians  could  have  en- 
dured Czech  democratization  without  loss 
to  themselves  but  because  we  thought 
the  Czechs  had  a  right  to  reform  their 
system,  whether  it  suited  the  Russians 
or  not.  Ought  not  the  same  principle 
apply  in  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica and.  indeed,  with  small  countries 
all  over  the  world? 

I  believe  that  it  should.  I  would  go 
even  further  and  suggest  that  we  reded- 
icate  ourselves  to  the  good  neighbor 
policy  enunciated  by  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  30  years  ago.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  new  about  the  principle 
of  nonintervention;  we  have  been 
preaching  it  for  years.  What  I  suggest 
as  an  Innovation  is  that  we  now  under- 
take to  practice  it — not  only  when  we 
find  it  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we 
judge  to  be  our  interests  but  even  when 
it  does  not  suit  our  own  national  pref- 
erences. I  suggest,  therefore,  as  a  gtild- 
ing  principle  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, that  we  abstain  hereafter  from  mili- 
tary intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  under  any  circum- 
stances short  of  a  clear  and  certain  dan- 
ger to  our  national  security — such  as 
that  posed  by  Castro's  decision  to  make 
Cuba  a  Soviet  missile  base — and  that  we 
adhere  to  this  principle  whether  oth- 
ers, including  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese, do  so  or  not. 


Surely,  it  wUl  be  argued,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  refrain  from  interference 
while  the  Russians  hold  eastern  Europe 
in  thrall  and.  the  Chinese  foster  wars  of 
national  liberation  In  Asia  and  both  seek 
opportunities  to  subvert  non-Communist 
governments  all  over  the  world.  Would 
this  not  throw  open  the  floodgates  to  a 
torrent  of  revolutions  leading  to  com- 
munism? 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  whether  Communist  rule 
elsewhere  Is  Invariably  detrimental  to 
the  United  States,  experience  suggests  a 
policy  of  nonintervention  would  not 
throw  open  the  floodgates  to  communism. 
Communist  bids  for  power  have  failed 
more  often  than  they  have  succeeded  in 
countries  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  So- 
viet military  power — Indonesia  and 
Guinea,  for  example.  Of  all  the  scores  of 
countries,  old  and  new,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  lAtin  America,  onl^  four  are  Com- 
munist. There  Is,  of  course,  no  assurance 
that  an  American  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion would  guarantee  against  new  Com- 
munist takeovers — obviously,  our  ab- 
stention from  Cuba  in  1959  was  a  factor 
in  the  success  of  Castro's  revolution.  But 
neither  is  there  a  guarantee  that  mili- 
tary intervention  will  defeat  every  Com- 
munist revolution — ^witness  Vietnam. 
Neither  abstention  nor  military  inter- 
vention can  be  counted  on  to  immunize 
against  communism,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  neither  is  of  ultimate  relevance 
to  the  conditions  that  militate  for  or 
against  revolution  within  a  country.  In 
the  first  place. 

We  have.  In  fact,  had  positive  benefits 
from  pursuing  a  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion. There  is  no  coimtry  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica more  friendly  to  the  United  States 
than  Mexico,  which  expelled  American 
oil  Interests  40  years  ago,  while  seem- 
ingly enthralled  with  Marxist  doctrines, 
and  which  even  now  pursues  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy,  including  the 
maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with 
Cuba.  The  thought  presents  itself  that 
a  policy  of  nonintervention  could  now 
serve  as  well  to  liberate  us  from  the  em- 
brace of  incompetent  and  reactionary 
regimes,  which  Ignore  popular  aspira- 
tions at  home  out  of  confidence  that,  if 
trouble  develops,  they  can  summon  the 
American  Marines,  while  holding  us  in 
line  by  the  threat  of  their  own  collapse. 
The    critical    factor    is    nationalism, 
which,  far  more  than  any  ideology,  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  the  engine  of  change 
in  modem  history.  When  an  Ideology  Is 
as  strongly  Identified  with  nationalism 
as  communism  is  in  Cuba  and  Vietnam 
and  as  democracy  Is  in  Czechoslovakia, 
foreign  military  Intervention  must  either 
fail  outright  or,  as  the  Russians  have 
learned  in  Czechoslovakia,  succeed  at 
such  cost  in  world-wide  moral  oppro- 
brium as  to  be  self-defeating.  My  own 
personal  feeling  is  that,  in  a  free  market 
of  ideas,  communism  has  no  record  of 
achievement   to   commend   itself   as   a 
means  toward  rapid  modernization  in 
developing  countries.  But,  be  that  as  It 
may.  It  will  ultimately  succeed  or  fail 
for  reasons  having  littie  to  do  with  the 
preferences  of  the  superpowers. 

We  could  profitably  take  a  leaf  from 
the  Chinese  notebook  in  this  respect.  The 
Lin  Plao  doctrine  of  "wars  of  natlcxial 


liberation,"  often  mistaken  as  a  blue- 
print for  world  conquest,  is,  in  fact,  an 
explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  inability 
of  a  foreign  power  to  sustain  a  revolution 
without  Indigenous  support.  This  Is  what 
Lin  Plao  said: 

In  ccder  to  make  a  revolution  and  to  fight 
a  people's  war  and  be  vletorloiis,  it  U  im- 
perative to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  self- 
reliance,  rely  on  the  strength  of  the  masaea 
in  one's  own  country  and  prepare  to  carry  on 
the  fight  Independently  even  when  all  ma- 
terial aid  from  outside  is  cut  off.  If  one  doe* 
not  operate  by  one's  own  effOTts,  does  not 
independently  ponder  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  revolution  in  one's  own  country 
and  does  not  rely  on  the  strength  of  the 
masses,  but  leans  wholly  on  foreign  aid — 
even  though  this  be  aid  from  socialist  coun- 
tries which  persist  in  revolution  (l.e, 
China) — ^no  victory  can  be  won,  or  be  con- 
solidated even  If  It  Is  won.* 

One  hears  in  this  the  echo  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  speaking  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  1963: 

In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  It. 

Or,  as  Theodore  Draper  summed  it  up: 

The  crisis  in  1966  in  South  Vietnam  was 
far  more  intimately  related  to  South  Vietnam 
disintegration  than  to  North  Vietnamese  In- 
filtration. • 

Nationalism  is  not  only  the  barrier  to 
communism  in  countries  that  reject  it; 
it  is  a  modifier  and  neutralizer  of  com- 
munism in  those  few  small  countries  that 
do  possess  it.  As  Tito  has  demonstrated 
in  Europe  and  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
demonstrated  in  Asia,  a  strongly  na- 
tionalist regime  will  defend  its  independ- 
ence regardless  of  common  Ideology;  juid 
it  will  do  so  with  far  greater  effective- 
ness than  a  weak  and  unpopular  regime, 
also  regardless  of  ideology.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  Tito  government  has 
been  a  vastly  more  effective  barrier  to 
Soviet  power  in  the  Balkans  than  the 
old  prewar  monarchy  ever  could  have 
been;  and.  as  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  has 
written: 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  Ho's  Com- 
munist-dominated regime.  If  it  had  been 
aUowed  by  us  to  take  over  aU  Vietnam  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  would  have  moved  to  a 
position  with  relation  to  China  not  unlike 
that  of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  toward  the  Soviet 
Union." 

If  freedom  is  the  basic  hiunan  drive 
we  believe  it  to  be,  an  act  of  faith  seems 
warranted — not  in  Its  universal  triiunph, 
which  experience  gives  us  no  particular 
reason  to  exi)ect,  but  in  its  survival  and 
continuing  appeal.  The  root  fact  of 
ideology  to  which  we  come — perhaps  the 
only  tenet  that  can  be  called  a  fact- 
is  that,  at  some  basic  level  of  being,  every 
man  and  woman  alive  aspires  to  f  reed(Hn 
and  abhors  compulsion.  It  does  not  fol- 
low from  this— as,  in  the  rhetorical  ex- 
cess of  the  cold  war,  it  is  so  often  said 
to  follow — that  communism  is  docmed  to 
perish  from  the  earth  as  a  distortion  of 
nature,  or  that  democracy,  as  we  know 


•liln  Plao,  "Long  Live  tin  Victory  of 
People's  Warl"  Peking  Review,  No.  36,  Sep- 
tember 3.  1965,  p.  22. 

•Theodore  Draper,  "The  American  Crisis: 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
Uc,"  Commentary,  January  1967,  p.  37. 

»  "What  Choices  Do  We  Have  In  Vietnam?" 
Look  Magazine,  September  19,  1967,  p.  27. 
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It  In  America,  is  predestined  to  triumph 
everywhere.  Political  forms  that  seem  to 
offend  human  nature  have  existed 
throughout  history,  and  others  that  have 
seemed  attuned  to  human  needs  have 
been  known  to  perish.  All  that  can  be 
said  with  confidence  Is  that,  whatever  Is 
done  to  suppress  them,  man's  basic  as- 
pirations have  a  way  of  reasserting 
themselves  and,  insofar  as  our  American 
political  forms  are  attimed  to  these  basic 
aspirations,  they  are  a  long  leg  ahead 
in  the  struggle  for  survival. 

Faith  in  the  viability  of  freedom  will 
not.  in  itself,  guarantee  our  national  se- 
curity. But  it  can  and  should  help  allay 
our  extravagant  fear  of  communism.  It 
should  enable  us  to  compete  with  confi- 
dence In  the  market  of  Ideas.  It  should 
free  us  from  the  fatal  temptation  to  fight 
fire  with  fire  by  imitating  the  tactics  of  a 
rival  who  cannot  be  as  sure  of  the  via- 
bility of  his  ideas  in  an  open  contest.  The 
Russians,  when  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  have  better  reasons  to  fear  freedom 
in  Czechoslovakia  than  we  have  to  fear 
communism  in  Vietnam.  Appealing  as  It 
dcfes  to  basic  human  aspirations,  the 
contagion  of  Czech  liberty  very  likely  is 
a  threat,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
totalitarian  system  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  rule  in  Vietnam  be  said  to 
pose  a  comparable  threat  to  democracy 
in  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  democ- 
racy, I  dare  say,  is  not  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  destroy  it,  but  that  they  will 
betray  it  by  the  very  means  chosen  to  de- 
fend it.  Foreign  policy  is  not  and  cannot 
be  permitted  to  become  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is,  rather,  a  means  toward  an  end, 
which  in  our  case  is  not  only  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  democratic  values.  A  foreign 
policy  of  intervention  must  ultimately 
be  subversive  of  that  piupose.  Requiring 
as  it  does  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  and 
costly  Military  Establishment,  it  must 
also  entail  the  neglect  of  domestic  needs, 
a  burgeoning  military-industrial-aca- 
demic complex,  chronic  crises,  and  mar- 
athon wars — all  anathema  to  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Every  time  we  suppress  an 
indigenous  revolution  abroad,  we  subvert 
our  own  democratic  principles  at  home. 
In  no  single  instance  is  the  self-inflicted 
injury  likely  to  be  fatal;  but  with  each 
successive  occurrence,  the  contradiction 
and  hypocrisy  become  more  apparent 
and  more  of  our  people  become  disillu- 
sioned, more  become  alienated  or  angry, 
while  a  few  are  simply  corrupted. 

Being  gradual  and  cimiulative,  the 
malady  went  largely  undetected  for  too 
long  a  time.  Now,  however,  a  hue  and 
cry  has  been  raised,  and  for  that  we 
may  be  grateful,  because  the  great  de- 
bate in  which  we  are  engaged  can,  if  we 
wish,  be  corrective  as  well  as  cathartic, 
by  laying  the  foundations  for  a  new  ap- 
proach in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  shape  and  content  of  a  new  for- 
eign policy  are  still  beyond  our  view.  FV)r 
the  moment,  all  that  comes  clearly  into 
focus  are  the  contradictions  of  our  pres- 
ent approach  and  a  few  basic  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  recent  experi- 
ence, notably:  That  we  need  not  rely  on 
military  intervention  to  give  freedom  a 
chance  of  surviving  in  the  world;  that. 
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indeed,  we  cannot  do  so  without  compro-     intelligent  way.  to  say  what  we  need  and 
mising  our  own  freedom;  and  that  only     what  we  do  not 
by  being  true  to  our  traditional  values 


and  our  own  best  concept  of  oui'srives 
can  we  hope  to  play  a  decent  and  con- 
structive role  in  a  revolutionary  world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions,  because 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  talked  briefly  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  yesterday 
relative  to  these  problems  that  I  see  aris- 
ing, not  particularly  from  or  position  to 
the  ABM,  but  from  the  overall  opposi- 
tion that  might  exist  toward  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  prooer  arming  of  our 
coimtry. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
treaty  situation  in  which  we  flnd  our- 
selves, and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  his  opinion  as  to  how 
far  our  obligations  go,  for  example, 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which 
contains  this  language  In  article  5: 

The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Evirope  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  them  all;  and  consequently  they 
agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  rlgbt  at 
Individual  or  coUecUve  self-defense  recog- 
nized by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Par- 
ties so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  in- 
dividually and  In  concert  with  the  other 
Parties,  such  action  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  tiie  North  At- 
lantic area. 

I  believe  there  are  15  parties  to  that 
treaty.  Would  it  be  the  Senator's  opinion 
that  this  treaty  binds  us  to  the  use  of 
armed  forces  in  the  event  that  any  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coimtries 
should  be  attacked? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  size  of  the  military  budget 
of  this  country  is  Inseparably  linked 
with  the  foreign  policy  commitments  of 
the  country.  We  cannot  expect  the  size 
of  the  military  budget  to  shrink  much 
as  long  as  the  commitments  remain  so 
swollen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  assume.  I  hope 
that  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  go  into  this  in  great  depth  and 
make  the  American  people  aware  of 
what  we  face. 

I  know  that  as  I  have  spoken  In  the 
last  4  years  to — I  do  not  know  how 
many— himdreds  of  groups,  I  brought  up 
the  subject  of  our  commitments  and 
what  they  mean. 

We  caimot  just  say  we  will  cut  the 
military  so  much. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  how  far  we  have  committed 
ourselves — whether  rightly  or  wrongly. 
Hindsight  is  always  20-20.  I  think  I 
voted  for  some  of  the  treaties.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  do  so  today. 

My  other  question  deals  with  some 
other  language.  That  language  is  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  security  with  Japan,  the  secu- 
rity treaty  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 
mutual  defense  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  treaties  that  we  have  with  these 
coimtries  contain  this  language.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator's  opinion  as  to 
what  it  means. 

Article  rv  of  the  treaty  with  Australia, 
which  is  typical,  reads: 
Article  4 

Each  Party  recognizee  that  an  armed  at- 
tack in  the  Pacific  Area  of  any  of  the  Par- 
ties would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  languagfe     =Ll^J!      h  ^  "^^Kerous  t»  its  own  peace  and 
makps  that  plt-ar  i»"8u»««     safety  and  declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet 

V7      T;^   Clear. \    ^j^  common  danger  in  accordance  with  Ita 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Not    aU    of   our/ constitutional  jpr^esses. 
treaties — I  think  there  are  a  total  of  .44,' 


or  some  such  figure — have  that  Ian 
guage.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
another  question,  because  I  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
held  hearings  on,  or  at  least  studied,  the 
treaties  and  the  effects  of  the  treaties. 

My  point  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  in  discussing 
it  with  Senator  Polbricht  yesterday  was 
to  express  a  very  deep  concern  on  my 
part  as  to  the  need  for  clarifying  to  the 
American  people,  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Presidency,  what  our  commitments 
overseas  really  amoimt  to,  so  that  we  can 
say,  in  effect,  that  we  have  commitments 
to  15  nations  that  require  us  to  go  to  war 
if  they  are  attacked,  if  that  is  the  true 
situation. 

I  think  the  Senator  can  understand  my 
concern,  because  here  we  are  discussing 
a  bill  that  will  eventually  amoimt  to 
about  $77  or  $78  billion,  and  there  is  con- 
stant concern  expressed  about  reducing 
this  level  of  expenditures.  I  am  just  as 
much  interested  in  that  as  anyone,  but 
until  we  know  what  these  commitments 
are,  I  do  not  think  we  can  really  draw  a 
national  policy  that  can  allow  us,  in  an 


In  that  language,  I  do  not  see  much  of 
a  commitment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  the  language  simply  under- 
takes to  state  that  we  would  look  gravely 
upon  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area 
and,  through  our  own  constitutional 
processes,  we  would  then  consider  what 
action  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to 
take. 

The  language  Is  not  really  so  specific 
or  binding  as  that  in  the  NATO  treaty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  language,  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Liberia, 
in  article  I,  states: 

Article  I 

In  the  event  of  aggression  or  threat  of 
aggression  against  Liberia,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Liberia  will  Immediately  de- 
termine what  action  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  defense  of  Liberia. 

We  are  not  too  deeply  committed 
there. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  There  are  defi- 
nite gradations  in  the  language  of  com- 
mitment in  the  various  treaties  to  which 
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the  Senator  has  referred.  However,  I 
point  out  that  we  have  treaties  of  one 
kind  or  another,  relating  to  the  defense 
of  no  less  than  43  foreign  countries. 

I  think  that  represents  a  commitment 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator. 

In  closing,  I  hope — and  I  told  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  so  yester- 
day— I  hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  working  with  the  Office  of 
the  President,  and  with  the  Senate,  If 
necessary,  can  make  some  definite  de- 
termination as  to  just  what  we  are  com- 
mitted to.  Until  we  have  that  knowledge, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  wisely  appropri- 
ate money  or  even  authorize  money  for 
weapons. 

If  we,  for  example,  are  fighting  one 
war  in  Southeast  Asia — ^whlch  I  am  con- 
vinced we  got  into  without  any  particu- 
lar treaty,  but  we  did  it  because  of  a 
promise  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  promise  has  been  kept  by 
three  subsequent  Presidents — or,  let  us 
say  we  suddenly  find  trouble  occurring 
In  a  NATO  country  or  in  two  NATO 
countries — ^we  could  find  ourselves  faced 
with  three  wars,  15  wars,  or  one  world 
war  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  have  our  coounlt- 
ments  known.  We  should  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  what  they  are  faced 
with  by  the  treaties  we  signed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
fully  with  the  Senator. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
at  the  present  time,  is  not  only  under- 
taking a  thorough  review  of  the  existing 
conunltments,  but  Is  also  reappraising 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  all  of  these 
commitments. 

If,  as  it  lias  been  said,  we  are  presently 
postulating  our  military  needs  upon  the 
premise  that  we  must  be  strong  enough 
not  only  to  defend  our  own  country 
against  any  possible  threat  of  attack,  but 
also  to  conduct  as  many  as  three  periph- 
eral wars  simultaneously  in  distant  for- 
eign lands,  we  cannot  hope  to  cut  the 
military  budget  in  more  than  token 
amounts.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  the 
present  agony  in  VietnEun,  we  might  learn 
that  the  cost  to  us  in  young  blood  and 
treasure,  of  what  I  would  call  compulsive 
interventionism  has  been  out  of  all  ra- 
tional proportion  to  our  true  national  in- 
terests. We  need  a  basic  change  in  foreign 
policy  which,  in  turn,  can  open  the  way 
for  appropriate  reductions  in  the  size  and 
character  of  our  huge  Military  Establish- 
ment.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  all  hope  that.  However,  in  the 
meantime,  the  hard,  cold  facts  are  that 
we  are  committed  to  go  to  war  in  at  least 
15  treaties,  and  these  15  countries  hap- 
pen to  be  around  the  periphery  of  the 
only  enemy  or  the  major  enemy  we  seem 
to  recognize. 

Russia  has  never  been  an  aggressive 
nation.  Russia  will  fight  if  another  coun- 
try bothers  Russia. 

My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  if  we 
ever  have  a  third  world  war,  it  will  be  our 
coimtry  fighting  against  Russia  and  Red 
China.  I  do  not  think  that  Red  China  wUl 


sit  still.  However,  I  will  addrees  myself 
to  that  question  at  another  time. 

I  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee these  questions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  of 


treaties  to  which  I  have  referred,  start- 
ing on  page  2200  and  going  through  page 
2205  in  part  2  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


PARTIES  TO  DEFB«E  TREATIES  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  ARRANGEMENTS 


Multilateral  treatiM 


PartiM 


Rio 


NATO 


SEATO 


Anzus 


Bilateral 

eMcutfft 

aireamwrts 

Bilateral       or  ganaral 

traatlts  traaty 


Argentina .„ x 

Australia^ —........„..„„. IIII...  "     *     x" 

Belgiuni. ...... ....„ III "*         x""       "" 

Bolvia "x" "'  *"*■ 

Brazil ""IIII  X  

Canada ""  "v" 

Chile Ill.irx 

China ™~*  " 

Colombia ""x *~    *  "'" 

Costa  Rica . '  X  

Cuba' X  ' 

Denmartc 'x' ' 

Dominican  Republic x"  . 

Ecuador x  ' 

El  Salvador x  I 

France . .    "x"  x" 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  o(. IIIIIIIIII  X 

Greece ,..  x 

Guatemala I'  x 

HaiU X  

Honduras x  ..  ' 

Iceland -^.......        . 

Iran 

'taly IIIIIIIIx Ii: 

Japan „„ 

Korea """!._!I "' 

Liberia. 


Luxembourg x 

Mexico X 

Netherlands,  The X 

New  Zealand *x  ' 

Nicaragua X  ..IIIIII 

Norway ..... .............  X 

Paklsten "  "x" 

Panama x 

Paraguay X  .IIIIIIIIIIIIIi; 

Peru X 

Philippines,  The. ;..  x 

Portugal „  x 

Spain. 


X 
X 


Thailand ........ .         "x  " 

Trinidad  and  Tobago X  "I 

Turkey x 

United  Kingdom X  X  ' 

Uruguay X  

Venezuela X  


'  Cuba  WH  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Inter-American  System  by  Resolution  VII,  8th  meeUng  of  Foreign  MinUters,  Punli 
del  Este,  1962. 


Compilation    or    Pbovibions    Bxlatino    to 

CONSUl-TATION    AND    ACTION    IN    EVXNT    0» 

A&MXD  Attack 

INTEB-AMXBICAN   TSEATT   OP  RECIPBOCAI. 
A8SISTAMCK 

Article  3 

1.  The  High  contracting  Parties  agree  that 
an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  aU  the  American  States  and, 
consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Ckm- 
tractlng  Parties  undertakes  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  attack  In  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  Article  61  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States 
directly  attacked  and  until  the  decision  of 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter- 
American  System,  each  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  may  determine  the  Immediate 
measures  which  it  may  Individually  take  in 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  contained  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  and  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  continental  soUdarlty. 
The  Organ  of  Consultation  shaU  meet  with- 
out delay  for  the  purpose  of  examining  thow 
measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures  of 
a  coUective  character  that  should  be  taken. 


Article  6 
If  the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  American  State  should  ba 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  a& 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental  or 
Intra-contlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact,  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shaU  meet  immediately  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  in  caaa 
of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  ag- 
gression or.  In  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  conamon  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Continent. 

Article  8 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Iteaty,  the  meas- 
ures on  which  the  Organ  of  Constiltatlon  may 
agree  will  comprise  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mla^ 
sions;  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations: 
breaking  of  consular  relations;  partial  or 
complete  Interruption  of  economic  relations 
or  of  raU,  sea.  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic, and  radlotelephonlc  or  radlotele- 
graphic  commimlcations;  and  use  of  armad 
force. 
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m  Mktttloa  to  otb«r  acta  which  th«  Organ 
of  Oooaaltetlon  m»y  characterize  aa  aggres- 
sion, the  following  ah»U  be  considered  aa 
soeii: 

(a)  Unprovoked  armed  attack  by  a  State 
•gainst  the  territory,  the  people,  or  the  land, 
as*,  or  air  forces  of  another  State; 

(b)  Invasion,  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
State,  of  the  territory  of  an  American  State, 
through  the  tre^Msslng  of  boundaries  de- 
marcated In  accordance  with  a  treaty.  Ju- 
dicial decision,  or  arbitral  award,  or,  In  the 
absence  of  frontiers  thus  demarcated.  Inva- 
sion affecting  a  region  which  Is  under  the 
effective  Jurisdiction  of  another  State. 

Article  20 
Decisions  wblob  require  the  application  of 
the  measures  spedfled  In  ArUcle  8  abaU  be 
binding  upon  all  the  Signatory  States  which 
have  ratified  this  Treaty,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception that  BO  State  shall  be  required  to  \iae 
armed  force  without  Its  consent. 

NOSTH  ATLANTIC  TXXATT 

Article  4 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  when- 
ever. In  the  opinion  of  any  of  them  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity,  political  Independence  or 
aecxaitfot  any  of  the  Parties  Is  threatened. 
AT;ticle  S 

The  Parties  agree  ttiat  aji  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Surope  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
/  against  them  all  and  consequently  they  agree 
that.  If  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each 
of  them.  In  exercise  of  the  right  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  Ar- 
ticle 61  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked 
by  taking  forthwith.  IndlvlduaUy  and  In  con- 
cert with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as 
It  deems  necessary,  Including  the  use  of 
armed  foroe,  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

'■«*TT  OF  irOTUAZ.  COOFKSATION  AND  aECUKITT 
WITH    JAPAN 

Article  IV  \ 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  from 
time  to  time  regarding  the  Implementation 
of  this  Treaty,  and.  at  the  request  of  either 
Party  whenever  the  security  of  Japan  or  In- 
ternational pecM:e  and  security  In  the  Fte 
East  Is  threatened. 

Article  V 
Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  either  Party  In  the  territories 
under  the  admlnlstratloin  of  Japem  would  be 
dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  In  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  processes. 
aBcuarrr  tkxatt  with  Ausnuua  am*  niw 

ZXALAND 

Article  3 

The  Parties  wlU  consiUt  together  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them  the  terrltorlia 
Integrity,  political  Independence  or  security 
of  any  of  tbe  Parties  Is  threatened  In  the 
Pacific. 

Article  4 

Bach  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack In  the  Pacific  Area  on  any  of  the  Parties 
would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and 
safety  and  declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet 
the  oamioon  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
oonstltutloaal  processes. 

miTITAI,    DKFBNSE    TR2ATT    WITH    HEFUBUC    OW 
THZ    PHIUFFima 

Articles 
The  Parties,  through  their  Foreign  Minis- 
ters or  their  deputies,  will  consult  together 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  Treaty  and  whenever  In  the 
opinion   of  either  of  them   the  territorial 


integrity.  poUtloal  Independence  or  security 
of  either  of  the  Parttea  Is  threataned  by  ex- 
ternal armed  attack  In  the  Padflo. 
Article  4 
Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack In  the  Pacific  Area  on  either  of  the 
Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peace 
and  safety  and  declares  that  It  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  dangers  In  accordance 
with  Its  constlitutlonal  processes. 

ICDTUAL    DKRNSB    TSKATT    WTrB    UPT7BLIC    OV 
KOUA 

Article  2 
The  Parties  will  consult  together  when- 
ever. In  the  opinion  of  either  of  them,  the 
political  Independence  or  security  of  either 
of  the  Parties  Is  threatened  by  external  armed 
aittack.  Separately  and  Jointly,  by  self-help 
and  mutual  aid.  the  Parties  will  maintain 
and  develop  appropriate  means  to  deter 
armed  attack  and  will  take  suitable  meas- 
ures In  consultation  and  agreement  to  Im- 
plement this  Treaty  and  to  further  Its 
purposes. 

Article  3 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack In  the  Pacific  area  on  either  of  the 
Parties  In  territories  now  under  their  re- 
spective administrative  control,  or  here- 
after recognized  by  one  of  the  Parties  as  law- 
fully brought  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  other,  would  be  dangerous  to  Its 
own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  It 
would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In 
accordance  with  Its  constitutional  processes. 

SOUTHZAST  ASIA  COIXECTIVX  OKTENSK  TBXATT 

Article  4 

1.  Each  Party  recognizee  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken  tin- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  Territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  fnxn 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  imder  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated 
shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  con- 
cerned. 

Understanding  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  The  United  States  of  America  In 
executing  the  present  Treaty  does  so  with 
the  understanding  that  Its  recognition  of 
the  effect  of  aggression  and  armed  attack 
and  its  agreement  with  reference  thereto  In 
Article  4,  paragraph  1,  apply  ooily  to  com- 
munist aggression  but  affirms  that  In  the 
event  of  other  aggression  or  armed  attack  It 
will  consult  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
4,  paragraph  2. 

MUTUAL    DXrmSX    TUATT    WITH    RBTDBLIC    OT 
CHINA 

Article  4 
The  Parties,  through  their  Foielgn  Min- 
isters or  their  deputies,  will  consult  together 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  Treaty. 


Arttole  5 

Baoh  Party  reoognlaea  that  an  armed  attack 
In  the  WeaC  Padfio  Area  directed  against  the 
territories  of  either  of  the  parties  would  be 
dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  It  woiUd  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  In  acoordanoe  vWti  Its  conatttu- 
ttonat  prooeaaes. 

NOaTH  AlOaaCAN  AB  UBrUfSI  COmCAND  AOBB- 
MZNT  KinCTB)  BT  AN  KZCHANOK  OP  NOTn 
Sjri'WKKM  CANADA  AND  THE  VttllEU  BTAXn  OP 
AKXUCA    (ICAT    12.    ISSS) 

Studies  made  by  representatives  of  our 
two  Qovemments  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  problem  of  the  air  defence  of  our  two 
countries  could  beet  be  met  by  delegating  to 
an  integrated  headquarters  the  task  of  ex- 
erdalng  operational  control  over  combat 
units  of  the  national  forces  made  available 
for  the  air  defence  of  the  two  countries.  •  •  • 
The  agreed  integraUon  Is  Intended  to  amUt 
the  two  Oovemments  to  develop  and  main- 
tain their  Individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  resist  air  attack  on  their  terrltorlee  In 
North  America  in  mutual  self-defence.  •  •  • 

My  Qovemment  proposes  that  the  follow- 
ing principles  should  govern  the  future  or- 
ganization and  operations  of  the  North 
American  Air  Defence  Command. 

1.  •  •  • 

2.  The  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand will  Include  such  combat  units  and 
Individuals  as  are  specifically  allocated  to  It 
by  the  two  Oovertunents.  Hie  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Ctxnmander-ln-Chief.  NORAD,  over 
those  units  and  Individuals  is  limited  to  op- 
eraUonal  control  as  hereinafter  defined. 

3.  "Operational  Control"  is  the  power  to 
direct,  co-ordinate,  and  control  the  opera- 
tional activities  of  forces  assigned,  attached 
or  otherwise  made  available.  •  •  • 

AOBZnCKNT  BXTWXEN  THX  GOVXKNMXNT  OP  THK 
tTNlnj)  STATES  OF  AMESICA  AND  THX  GOVEKN- 
MXNT  OF  TECS  KINGDOM  OF  DENMARK.  PUE- 
SUANT  TO  THE  NOBTH  ATLANTIC  TXEATT, 
CONCERNZNO  THE  DEFENSE  OF  GREENLAND 
(JT7NX    8,    19S1) 

Article  I 
The  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark,  In  order  to  promote  sta- 
bility and  weU-belng  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area  by  uniting  their  efforts  for  col- 
lective defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security  and  for  the  development 
of  their  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack,  will  each  take  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  expedi- 
tiously their  respective  and  Joint  responslbU- 
Itles  In  Greenland,  In  accordance  with  NATO 
plans. 

OtrXSSK  AGBXEMXNT  FTTBSnANT  TO  THE  NOBTH 
ATLANTIC  TBXATT  BETWEEN  THE  tTNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  ICELAND  (MAT  5, 
1951) 

Preamble 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Iceland  cannot  themselves  adequately  se- 
cure their  own  defenses,  and  whereas  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  country's  lack  of  de- 
fenses greatly  endangers  its  security  and 
that  of  its  peaceful  neighbors,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  has  requested, 
because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  world  af- 
fairs, that  the  United  States  and  Iceland  In 
view  of  the  collective  efforts  of  the  parties  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  preserve  peace 
and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area,  make  arrangements  lor  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities in  Iceland  In  defense  of  Iceland,  and 
thus  also  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  In 
conformity  with  this  proposal  Uie  following 
Agreement  has  been  entered  Into. 
Article  I 

The  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  responsibilities  imder  the  North 
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Atlantic  Treaty  will  make  arrangements  re- 
garding the  defense  of  Iceland  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  Agreement.  For 
this  purpose  and  in  view  of  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area,  Iceland  will 
provide  such  facilities  In  Iceland  as  are 
mutually  agreed  to  be  necessary. 

AOaXXMENT  OF  COOPXBATION  BXTWXEN  THX  GOV- 
EXNMXirr  OF  THE  UMITKU  STATES  AND  THE 
nCPEBIAL  GOVEBNMXNT  OP  IBAH  (MAXCH  S, 
19SS) 

Article  I 
The  Imperial  Oovemment  of  Iran  Is  de- 
termined to  resist  aggression.  In  case  of  ag- 
gression against  Iran,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  will  take  such  appropriate  action. 
Including  the  use  of  armed  forces,  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  as  is  envisaged 
In  the  Jomt  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Stability  In  the  Middle  East,  In  order  to  assist 
the  Oovemment  of  Iran  at  Its  request. 

AGBXEMENT  OF  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  GOV- 
EBNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PAKISTAN  (MARCH  S. 
1959) 

Article  I 
The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  Is  determined 
to  resist  aggression.  In  case  at  agression 
against  Pakistan,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  will  take  such  appropriate  action. 
Including  the  use  of  armed  forces,  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  as  Is  envisaged  In 
the  Joint  Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Stability  In  the  Middle  East.  In  order  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  at  Its  request. 

AGREEMENT  OF  COOPERAnON-  BETWEEN  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT  OF  THX  TTNITED  STATES  AND  THX 
OOVXBNMXNT  OF  TUX  RXPUBUC  OF  TUBKXT 
(MARCH  B,  ISSe) 

Article  I 
The  Government  of  Turkey  Is  determined 
to  resist  aggression.  In  case  of  aggression 
against  Turkey,  the  Government  of  the 
united  States  of  America  in  ac<x>rdance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  will  take  such  appropriate  ac- 
tion, Including  the  use  of  armed  forces, 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
as  is  envisaged  In  the  Joint  Resolution 
to  Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the 
Middle  East,  In  order  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  at  its  request. 

AORXXMXNT  OF  COOPXBATION  BXi'WXKII  THX 
(MVXRNMENT  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES  AND  THX 
OOVXBNMXNT  OF  LIBXRIA  (JTTLT  8,  1969) 

Article  I 
In  the  event  of  aggression  or  threat  of  ag- 
gression against  Liberia,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Liberia  will  immediately  de- 
termine what  action  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  defense  of  Liberia. 

GENERAL   TREATY.  BETWEEN   THE   ONlrED    STATES 
AND  PANAMA  (MARCH  2,  1936) 

ArUcle  X 
In  case  of  an  international  confiagratlon  or 
the  existence  of  any  threat  of  aggression 
which  would  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  or  the  neutrality  or  se- 
curity of  the  Pantmia  Canal,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  will  take  such  meas- 
ures of  prevention  and  defense  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
c(Hnmon  Interests.  Any  measures,  in  safe- 
guarding such  Interests,  which  it  shall  ap- 
pear essential  to  one  Government  to  take, 
and  which  may  affect  the  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Oovemment, 
will  be  the  subject  of  consultation  between 
the  two  Oovemments. 


JOINT  DECLARATION  BT  SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  CONCERNINa  THE  RE- 
NEWAL OF  THE  DEFEN8X  AORBXMXNT  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER  26,    1953     (SEPTEMBER    26.    1963) 

In  affirming  the  importance  of  their  bi- 
Uteral  Defense  Agreement  [signed  Septem- 
ber 26,  1953,  TIAS  28S0],  which  will  be  ap- 
plied in  the  new  five  year  period  of  Its  valid- 
ity m  the  spirit  of  this  Declaration,  they  [the 
Oovemments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  Spain]  consider  it  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  that  the  Agreement  form 
a  part  of  the  security  arrangements  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  reaairms 
its  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Spain  to 
the  security,  well-being  and  development 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas. 
The  two  governments  recognize  that  the 
security  and  mtegrlty  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Spain  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon security.  A  threat  to  either  country,  and 
to  the  Joint  faclliUes  that  each  provides  for 
the  common  defense,  would  be  a  matter  of 
common  concern  to  both  countries,  and  each 
country  would  take  such  action  as  it  may 
consider  appropriate  within  the  framework 
of  its  constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  approximately  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  not  take 
that  much  time. 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting  week. 
I  think  that  next  week  and  the  week 
after  will  continue  to  be  interesting.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  could  have  gotten  to 
the  meat  of  this  bill,  the  authorization  of 
the  military  equipment,  before  we  got  to 
the  ABM.  However,  we  are  now  on  the 
ABM.  and  to  me,  as  a  person  who  is 
backing  the  ABM,  there  have  been  some 
very  interesting  developments. 

The  first  position  of  the  opposition  was 
total  opposition.  Then  we  saw  coming 
into  the  picture  an  opposition  to  MIRV 
which,  to  me,  was  a  step  bsick  from  the 
very  strong  position  they  took. 

Then  we  see  the  suggestion  of  com- 
promise. The  compromise  would  be  the 
continuing  of  research  and  development 
funds  but  no  application  or  installation 
of  any  actual  Safeguard  sites. 

I  do  not  know  why  wjb  have  this  con- 
stant shifting  on  the  part  of  the  offense, 
if  we  want  to  call  it  that,  unless  it  means 
that  they  realize  they  are  on  a  lost  cause 
and  want  to  get  back  Into  a  part  of  the 
pasture  that  might  be  more  friendly  to 
them,  one  from  which  they  could  defend 
the  positions  they  will  probably  have  to 
take. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  next  week 
the  further  developments  along  this  line, 
because  from  my  knowledge  there  will  be 
no  compromise. 

The  ABM  system,  in  my  opinion,  must 
be  installed.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  will 
Interfere  in  any  particular  way  with  our 
discussions  with  the  Russians. 

I  would  hope,  along  with  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  these  discussions  can 
and  will  continue.  And  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  get  some  agreement  between 
this  country  and  Russia  that  we  will  limit 
our  armaments.  However,  I  do  not  look 
forward  to  that.  I  think  we  only  have  to 
realize  that  Russia  is  still  the  biggest 
supplier  of  military  equipment  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  understand  why 


some  of  us  feel  a  little  hesitant  about 
being  jubilant  over  the  fact  that  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  Russia  will  pro- 
duce anything.  If  the  Communists, 
whether  they  be  in  RussIa  or  China  or 
'N^etnam,  really  want  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  they  mean  they  want 
peace,  I  would  suggest  they  can  do  some- 
thing at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  In 
other  words,  fish  or  cut  bait.  We  have 
been  at  that  place  for  over  a  year  now. 
and  nothing  has  happened.  If  these  peo- 
ple, who  represent  our  potential  enemies, 
really  want  peace  in  the  world,  I  can 
suggest  that  they  start  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States 
stop  yielding  and  yielding  and  yielding. 
This  country  bends  over  backward  to 
create  peace  in  the  world,  and  all  we  do 
is  get  into  more  and  more  trouble.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Communists,  be 
they  Red  Chinese  or  Russian,  stop  send- 
ing supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  This  to 
me  is  an  act  of  war,  and  yet  we  allow  it 
to  go  on;  and  we  are  willing  to  sit  down 
and  talk  peace  with  people  who,  by  their 
very  actions  all  through  history,  have  by 
covert  methods — not  overt,  but  covert 
methods — taken  over  country  after 
country  after  country. 

I  will  address  myself  to  this  later. 

My  great  fear  is  that  as  we  start  to 
weaken  ourselves,  as  we  start  to  talk 
about  cutting  down  armament  when  we 
need  it,  as  we  start  talking  about  not 
having  an  ABM  when  we  need  an  ABM. 
we  are  gradually  working  ourselves  into 
a  position  of  Isolationism  which  we  very 
richly  and  warmly  enjoyed  during  the 
1920's  and  the  1930's.  I  can  remember 
those  happy  days,  when  all  we  had  to 
worry  about  was  a  depression.  It  was  not 
a  very  pleasant  depression,  but  we  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  having  to  march 
off  to  war  or  worry  about  the  high  cost 
of  armament.  We  listened  to  the  same 
cries  against  the  ROTC  and  the  CMTC. 
I  recall  when  I  first  went  on  duty  with 
the  infantry  in  the  1930's,  as  a  Reserve 
ofiBcer,  we  were  not  allowed  to  wear  our 
uniforms  downtown  because  the  town 
people  did  not  like  the  military;  and  it 
t(x>k  a  war  the  size  of  World  War  n  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  being 
an  ofBcer  in  the  military  or  wearing  the 
uniform  was  something  to  be  proud  of. 
Now  we  hear  the  uniform  being  defiled  as 
it  was  in  the  1930's. 

I  fear  that  if  we  continue  on  this  path, 
we  are  going  to  wind  up  a  second-rate 
country  in  world  politics.  We  will  wind 
up  a  third-rate  country  in  economics.  I 
do  not  want  to  use  economics  in  any  of 
my  argument,  because  that  is  material; 
nevertheless,  we  have  to  consider  it. 

I  would  hope  that  when  victory  finally 
comes,  as  it  will,  to  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  ABM.  the  entire  body  will  real- 
ize that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
future  of  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  negotiate  with  the  safety 
of  200  million  Americans.  I  think  we  are 
doing  a  wrong  thing  here  in  even  at- 
tempting to  deny  the  President  some- 
thing he  wants,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  forces  and  the  leader  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  these  subjects  later. 


oxv- 
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ICr.  MDRFHY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  raised 
aome  very  interesting  points  earlier  In 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CmntcH) .  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  recalls  the  commitments  in 
the  lately  arrived  at  so-called  N(m- 
prollf eration  Treaty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  I  recall  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion, does  it  commit  the  United  States 
to  go  to  war  for  the  protection  of  any 
nonnuclear  nation  that  is  attacked  by  a 
nuclear  nation  nonslgnatory  to  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  I  recall  that  this 
subject  was  raised  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  that  treaty,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  it  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  lilany  peo- 
ple feel  that  they  did  answer  It  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Senate.  However,  the 
language  of  that  treaty,  to  me  at  least, 
indicates  there  is  a  possibility  of  our 
having  to  do  this.  It  is  still  rather  am- 
biguous, language  which  has  a  lot  to  be 
desired  tf  we  are  to  know  the  real  Intent 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Actually,  I  think  the 
language  puts  the  decision  In  the  usual 
practice  at  the  time  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  that  is  true 
to  some  extent.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  language  that  requires  any 
country  to  go  to  the  defense  of  a  non- 
nuclear  country  that  Is  attacked  by  a 
nuclear  power. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
my  distinguished  colleague  would  com- 
ment on  another  statement  that  was 
made,  and  I  have  heard  it  made  con- 
tinually. It  is  that  we  cannot  win  in 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  win  a  victory.  This 
has  been  a  continuing  statement  which 
has  appeared  in  many  areas — in  the 
press,  on  television,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  comment 
briefly.  There  has  crept  into  the  Amer- 
ican language  the  subject  of  limited  war- 
fare. There  can  be  no  limited  warfare 
There  Is  no  possibility.  When  you  go  to 
war,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  win,  or 
you  do  not  go  to  war.  That  was  the  mis- 
take we  made  in  1961,  when  15.000  or 
16,000  troops  were  sent  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  told  to  Are  back.  We  were  at  war. 
And  then  we  began  inhibiting  and  re- 
straining the  military  commanders  in  the 
exercise  of  their  weaponry,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  tactical  and  strategic  judg- 
ment, to  the  point  that  we  Attempted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  The  1  hour  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired; 
and  under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  to 
be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  desire 
to  ask  for  additional  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  an  additional  30 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    The    limitation 


placed  upon  our  oonunanders  prohibited 
us  from  winning  a  war,  as  we  t-hiny  of 
war,  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  could  have  won  that  war  6  years 
ago,  5  years  ago,  at  any  time  we  wanted 
to,  had  we  fought  the  war  as  wars  should 
be  fought.  But  when  we  try  to  flght  a 
war  halfway  and  we  have  an  enemy  that 
wants  to  flght  it  all  the  way,  we  cannot 
win.      ^^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me. 


July  11,  1969 


MISSOURI  FARMERS  HIT  HARDEST 
BY  SEVERE  RAINS  AND  FLOODS 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  i>ast  20  days  Missouri  has  been 
blanketed  by  rain  which  has  swollen 
rivers  and  inundated  thousands  of  acres 
of  prime  cropland.  Virtually  every  river 
valley  in  northern  Missouri  is  flooded. 

Missouri  farmers  have  been  hit  the 
hardest.  Crops  stand  dead  ripe  and  can- 
not be  harvested  because  the  flelds  are 
liquid.  In  other  areas  com  and  soybean 
plantings  have  been  delayed  or  have  been 
destroyed  by  floods  and  rain.  One  tract 
along  the  Salt  River  in  northeast  Mis- 
souri has  been  flooded  12  times  this 
spring.  If  there  is  no  relief  from  the 
weather  within  a  few  days,  and  none  is 
expected,  it  will  be  too  late  to  plant  in 
many  places  and  crc^s  will  be  a  total 
loss.  Plantings  have  been  delayed  on 
over  1  million  acres,  I  have  been  In- 
formed. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  stated  this 
morning  that  the  situation  can  only  get 
worse  since  more  rain  is  forecast  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Eagleton,  and  I 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  many  Ind- 
eral agencies  in  seeking  assistance  for 
the  thousands  of  afSicted  Mlssourlans. 
However,  this  tragedy  in  Missouri,  fast 
on  the  heels  of  disastrous  floods  earlier 
this  spring,  imderllnes  once  again  the 
fact  that  we  are  providing  too  little  too 
late  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

As  example,  much  of  the  flood  damage 
that  we  are  witnessing  today  would  have 
been  prevented  had  authorized  flood  con- 
trol projects  been  completed.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, as  I  have  said  many  times  in  the 
past,  that  water  resources  projects  are 
our  best  protection  against  floods. 

Yet  year  after  year  these  vitally  needed 
projects  are  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  list 
of  national  priorities;  and  this  has  pro- 
duced a  legacy  of  disaster  in  Missouri. 
According  to  the  latest  report  furnished 
us  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  over  the 
past  25  years  Missouri  has  experienced 
1,420  floods,  and  has  sustained  almost 
$1  billion  in  damages.  Of  this  figure 
$699,342,000  were  losses  borne  by  farm- 
ers and  rural  c(nnmunities. 

As  an  example  of  how  out  of  proportion 
our  priorities  are,  we  are  spending  over 
$80  million  a  day  in  Vietnam,  or  about 
$18  a  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Missouri.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  same  time  our  State  is  wracked 
by  disastrous  floods,  the  budget  for  all 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  in  Missouri 


is  only  53  percent  of  the  Engineers'  capa- 
bility, or  about  4  cents  a  day  for  every 
Missourlan. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  fund  oxu:  flood 
control  projects  to  full  capability  so  that 
we  protect  the  farms  and  communities 
in  AOssouri  from  annual  disaster.  More- 
over, it  Is  time  we  consider  improvements 
in  our  farm  programs  to  cope  with  emer- 
gency  situations  such  as  that  that  exists 
today  in  Missouri.  Finally,  we  must  de- 
vise new  legislation  to  assist  farmers 
In  getting  back  on  their  feet  when  nat- 
ural disaster  strikes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  some  of 
the  correspondence  which  my  office  has 
received  as  well  as  other  material  re- 
garding the  serious  situation  that  exists 
today  in  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Mkzico,  Mo.,  June  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Stuabt  Symington, 
Senator,  UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We,  the  xinderalgned  fanners,  farm  leaders, 
and  agribusiness  people  are  sending  this 
telegram  to  make  you  aware  of  a  situation 
that  exists  In  a  large  area  of  mld-Mlssourl 
affecting  us  In  disaster  proportions,  and  to 
ask  for  disaster  aid  of  some  nature  to  help 
us  oopo  with  the  problem,  which  Is: 

Excess  ralnfaU  has  made  It  Impossible  to 
get  on  the  land  to  prepare  It  for  planting 
the  1969  crop  on  all  but  a  very  few  days 
since  October  of  1968.  Much  of  the  crop  that 
was  planted  did  not  come  up  to  stand  re- 
plantlngs  look  bad,  and  entire  farm  units 
have  nothing  growing  today— this,  the  last 
week  of  Jxme.  The  gamble  Involved  going  to 
further  expense. 

In  the  farming  business  looks  extremely 
risky  at  this  time,  with  the  ground  stlU  vis- 
ibly too  wet  to  get  on  for  at  least  ten  more 
days,  and  more  rain  In  aU  area  forecasts  & 
the  area  affected  Involves  a  tremendous 
Investment  of  land,  equipment,  labor  and  aU 
farm  resources.  Our  foreseeable  Income  from 
crop  production  and  aU  It  entails  Is  prac- 
tically nu  for  1969.  at  this  time.  &  we  ask 
you  to  come  here  If  necessary  to  verify 
these  facts  and  to  see  the  need  of  help  to 
our  already  risky  industry  which  Is  vital  to 
this  section  of  Missouri, 

Rose  V.  Dehart  (Mrs.  Lewis),  agribusiness 
and  farming,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Orma  E.  Mackey 
farmer  and  businessman;  W.  Jackson  Mex- 
ico,   Mo.;    Forrest    T.    Noel,    business    and 
chairman,  9th  Congressional  District  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Don  Spencer* 
manager.     Production     Credit     Association," 
Mexico,  Mo.;  James  Botts.  farmer  and  vice 
president.  First  National  Bank.  Mexico,  Mo ; 
WlUiam  Courtney,  president,  Mexico  Savings 
Bank,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Vessle  Miller,  president, 
Audrain  County  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation, Route  1,  Centralia,  Mo.;   Earl  Cook 
president,    Audrain    County   Farm   Bureau 
Route  3,  Centralia,  Mo.;  Kermit  Head,  man- 
ager MFA  division,  soybean  mill,  Mexico,  Mo  • 
Bob  Bourn,  Agribusiness  Bourne  Peed  and 
Supply,    Columbia,    Mo.;    George    I.    Neale 
farmer  and  chairman  of  board,  Mexico,  Mo 
MFA  State  Exchange,  Route,  Thompson,  Mo.; 
Dan  Proctor,  sales  representative,  W.  Grace 
Chemical    Co.,    Route    1,    Columbia,    Mo.; 
James  Worstell,  farmer  and  farm  manager 
Route  3,   Mexico.   Mo.;    Hadley   Davenport, 
farmer,  Benton  City.  Mo.;   Gilbert  Rhodes, 
director,  Audrain  County  Extension  Center. 
University  of  Missouri,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Ronald 
R.    Johnson,    district   conservationist,    SCS, 
Mexico,   Mo.;    Jerry  Isaacs,   farm   manager,' 
Mexico,   Mo.;    Mary   Boeler,   office   manager, 
ASCS  office,  Mexico.  Mo.;   Garnett  CulweU. 
chairman.  ASCS  committee.  Vandalla.  Mo.; 
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Robert  Berry.  ASCS  committeeman,  Mexico, 
Mo.;  Olenwood  Martin,  ASCS  oommltteeman, 
CentraUa,  Mo. 

UJS.  Dkpabtmxnt  or  AoxictrLTnsa, 
Son.  Conservation  Skrvicx, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  June  27, 1999. 
Hon.  STtTABT  Symington, 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Symington  :  Upon  receipt  of 
your  telegram  concerning  the  damage  to 
farming  operations  In  Audrain  and  other 
mld-Mlssouri  counties,  I  requested  a  special 
report  from  my  Area  Conservationist  who 
headquarters  at  Hannibal  and  has  supervi- 
sion of  the  BtaS  members  of  our  agency  in 
the  18  northeast  Missouri  counties. 

His  report  shows  that  In  the  west  part  of 
Pike  Coimty  50%  of  the  cropB  are  not 
planted,  and  In  the  section  of  some  6,000- 
7.000  acres  cropland  along  the  Salt  River 
has  been  flooded  twelve  times.  It  Is  reported, 
this  spring. 

Shelby  Coimty  Is  In  better  shape.  They 
report  30%  of  the  beans  not  planted,  but 
aU  the  com  appears  to  be  in. 

Macon  County  has  70%  of  the  com  in, 
leaving  30%  not  planted  and  about  60% 
of  the  beans  not  planted.  There  are  large 
areas  of  flat  Putnam  soil  In  Macon  County 
In  and  around  the  vicinity  of  our  mutual 
good  friend,  Preston  Walker,  that  Is  real  flat 
and  drains  slowly  because  of  the  soil  type, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  to  dry  out. 

Randolph  Covmty  estimates  40%  of  the 
com  not  in  and  70%  of  the  beans  not  In,  so 
they  will  have  a  problem  if  it  doesn't  dry 
up  fast. 

Chariton  County  reports  most  of  their  com 
In,  10-16%  not  in,  and  about  40%  of  the 
beans  not  in.  There  are  some  wet  conditions 
in  the  middle  branch  along  the  Chariton 
River  and  the  west  branch.  There  Is  a  water- 
shed application  In  our  Deptutment  on  the 
Bee  Branch  Watershed,  and  there  are  some 
wet  conditions  In  that  area. 

In  Linn  County,  less  than  60%  of  the  com 
and  beans  are  planted.  It  Is  reported. 

In  the  vicinity  north  of  eastern  Pike  and 
Monroe,  south  Shelby,  Macon,  and  parts  of 
i.\nr\  County,  according  to  our  quick  review, 
they  are  in  trouble.  It  seems  that  the  pattern 
of  heaviest  rainfall  is  in  the  flat  area  where 
the  water  doesn't  drain  and  the  soil  Is  heavy. 
A  general,  quick  estimate  from  folks  who 
are  familiar  with  it,  Including  some  of  our 
agency  representatives,  indicates  that  there 
are  approximately  a  million  acres  of  land  In 
the  18  counties  of  northeast  Missouri  that 
have  delayed  crop  conditions. 

If  it  should  dry  rapidly,  I  have  seen  fair 
crops  develop  at  late  planting,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  weather  and,  particularly,  the 
area  flood  conditions.  There,  no  doubt,  will 
be  some  damage  to  small  grain  that  Is  ripen- 
ing, because  the  heavy  rains  and  wind  did 
flatten  some  of  it,  but  with  modem  machin- 
ery, they  are  doing  a  better  job  of  picking 
up  flattened  grain. 

I  am  informed  that  the  disaster  commit- 
tees are  meeting  and  making  their  estimates 
through  channels  to  the  state  disaster  com- 
mittee which,  in  tum  will  pass  on  thMr  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Governor,  who  then 
takes  it  on  through  channels,  presumably 
throtigh  the  delegation  and  the  Depart- 
ments. The  State  Disaster  Committee  is  made 
up  of  the  Chairman  of  the  ASCS  Committee, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Director, 
and  the  Extension  Service  officials.  We  have 
been  asked  as  consultants.  The  same  coun- 
terpart agencies  are  on  the  county  disaster 
committee,  and  they  are  meeting.  I  imder- 
Btand  the  Audrain  County  committee  will 
meet  today,  and  they  did  have  a  special  meet- 
ing yesterday. 

I  do  appreciate  your  wire  and  have  been 
In  touch  with  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  the  ASCS  folks.  We  are  counsel- 


ing with  our  county  offices  to  see  Just  what 
we  might  develop  In  the  way  of  a  program. 
We  have  no  f \inds  for  this  type  of  emergency 
work  unless  it  comes  through  the  disaster 
program  known  as  the  F-4  program  through 
the  AS08.  Then  we  give  technical  assistance 
for  practices  that  could  be  built,  such  as 
terraces,  waterways,  ponds,  etc.  The  FHA  in- 
dicated that  they  have  some  loaning  (>ossi- 
bilitlee,  but  I  would  hesitate  to  state  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  responding, 
since  they  had  the  same  information  in  your 
telegram. 

The  Governor's  office  is  alerted,  because 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Dexter  Da- 
vis, has  been  in  touch  with  the  agencies.  I 
assure  you.  Senator  Syming^n,  that  we  will 
be  alert  to  this  situation  and  will  be  covm- 
seling  closely  with  the  local  leaders  as  to  the 
beet  approach  to  take  within  the  applicable 
authorities  that  are  available.  Working  as  a 
team  among  the  agencies,  I  hope  that  we 
can  develop  some  helpful  activities. 

We  have  had  so  much  rain  here  and  are 
much  above  normal  right  here  in  our  own 
community.  I  am  in  touch  with  all  sections 
of  the  state  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  outside  of 
a  few  isolated  spots,  Missouri  Is  very,  very 
wet.  The  weather  report  Is  pessimistic,  re- 
porting showers  again.  There  have  been  tor- 
nado watches  recently,  and  last  Sunday,  as 
you  know,  there  was  tornado  damage  around 
the  lead  mining  area  south  of  St.  Louis.  We 
will  be  very  grateful  when  this  weather 
clears  and  gives  the  farmers  an  opportiinity 
to  get  their  hay  in  and  their  small  grain  har- 
vested and,  late  as  it  is,  get  their  beans  and 
early  maturing  com  plEmted.  Much  of  It  now 
Is  in  the  bands  of  the  Lord  to  see  what  kind 
of  weather  we  have  In  the  next  90  to  100 
days. 

If  there  is  f\irther  information  that  we 
can  provide,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  C.  Jackson, 
State  Conservationist. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  June  27. 1969. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  telegram  about  the  serloiu 
damage  to  farming  operations  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  The  situation  Is,  indeed,  serious 
and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  de- 
velop alternatives  for  the  people.  Thank  you 
for  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
Yours  very  tr^ly, 

C.  B.  Ratchford, 
Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri for  Extension. 

Perry,  Mo., 
July  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Stuabt  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  farm  operations  In  Ralls 
County,  Missouri  have  been  so  hampered  by 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  above  aver- 
age rainfall  that  we  deem  it  expedient  that 
the  situation  be  directed  to  your  attention. 

The  planting  season  is  almost  past  for 
production  of  our  two  major  crops  of  com 
and  beans.  Seeding  is  behind  schedule  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  farmer's  Income 
will  be  reduced  to  such  an  amount  they  will 
show  big  losses  on  their  1969  operations. 

Knowing  these  facts  and  having  access 
to  other  statistical  Information  through 
your  farm  advisor  may  enable  you  to  con- 
sider measures  which  you  may  take  to  al-, 
leviate  some  of  the  farmer's  financial  prob- 
lems becaiise  of  the  Idck  of  production  pros- 
pects. 

Release  of  pasture  use  through  A.B.CJB. 
either  for  grazing  or  for  hay  production 
would  aid  some  farmers. 


Since  some  of  the  major  problems  arise 
from  high  interest  rates  now  being  charged 
it  would  materially  benefit  some  farmers  to 
make  available  funds  through  existing  gov- 
ernment agencies  at  low  Interest  rates  for 
the  farmers  to  help  themselves. 

Either  of  these  suggestions  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  making  available  to  the  farmer 
a  means  of  being  self-supporting. 

Being  aware  of  the  problem  will  no  doubt 
enable  you  to  also  offer  your  help  to  these 
farmers  for  whom  the  government  may  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  aid. 

Many  have  gone  in  debt  for  their  ma- 
chinery, their  fertilizer,  their  seed  and  their 
labor — all  of  which  are  very  high  at  the 
present  time. 

Some  of  the  families  In  this  area  who 
have  engaged  in  farming  for  two,  three  or 
even  four  generations  are  very  discouraged  by 
the  bleak  outlook  as  a  result  of  poor  produc- 
tion prosijects  and  a  general  low  return  on 
farm  operations.  They  feel  they  have  never 
had  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  during  this  rentury. 

Your  office  could  provide  material  bene- 
fits through  existing  government  agencies 
if  you  direct  your  attention  to  getting  it 
done. 

The  farmers  of  Northeast  Missouri  will  ap- 
preciate any  action  you  can  take  to  aUe- 
vlate   their   probleggs   and  if   you   wlU   use 
your  Infiuence  in  their  behalf. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  E.  R  (Bess)  Caldwell. 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo., 

July  3,  1969. 
Senator  Stuabt  Symington, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Flash  flooding  from  East  and  Dry  Forks  of 
Fishing  River  resulting  in  extensive  damage 
to  business  and  residential  areas  of  city.  More 
rain  forecast.  Your  continued  Interest  and 
support  in  our  flood  control  project  sincerely 
appreciated. 

EarlMcElwex, 
Mayor,  City  of  Excemor  Springs,  Mo. 
Clarence  Snyder, 
Chairman,  Area  Lakes  Committee  {Fish- 
ing  River  Project) . 

VS.  Department  or  Agriculture, 
Federal  Crop  Inbxtrance  Corp.. 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  July  2. 1969. 
Hon.  Stuabt  Symington. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  We  In  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  In  Missouri  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  alleviate  the  pltifvil  situa- 
tion that  we  have  here  in  Missouri,  caused  by 
extremely  wet  weather.  Our  problem  is  that 
we  were  unable  to  sell  and  Insure  only  be- 
tween 2%  and  3%  of  the  potential  that 
could  have  been  Insured  In  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

This  general  condition  of  wet  weather  over 
Missoiiri  has  existed  since  last  October,  and 
in  my  opinion,  exceeds  the  damage  of  the 
1951  flood,  and  compares  very  much  to  the 
year  of  1935  when  continuous  wet  weather 
prevented  many  spring  crops  from  being 
planted,  and  also  prevented  the  wheat  crop 
in  1935  from  being  harvested.  Fully  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  Missouri  wheat  crop 
(northern  two-thirds  of  the  State)  is  stand- 
ing dead-ripe  and  cannot  be  harvested,  and, 
as  you  know,  wet  weather  soon  brings  the 
weeds  up  through  the  wheat  and  then  har- 
vest Is  prevented.  This  very  bad  year,  together 
vrtth  high  costs  of  money  and  machinery,  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  many  of  our  farmers  to 
the  cities  to  find  jobs  this  next  winter,  and 
^  probably  thereafter. 

I  am  not  in  dispute  with  the  crop  report- 
ing service,  but  you  know  that  many  of  the 
crops  that  have  been  rep>orted  planted  have 
been  lost  from  flood.  Every  stream  from  the 
Marals  des  Cygnes  and  Osage  River  on  the 
West,  to  the  Salt  River  on  the  East,  has  been 
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lloodwl   aom«tliiM   during   tfaa   pA   thn* 

weeks. 

Theee  axe  the  condltlona  aa  I  aee  tbam  m 
of  today. 

Sincerely, 

WM.  W.  IfAlflHAIX, 

State  Dtreetor,  FOIO. 

Kranaioa  Sprinos,  Mo., 

July  3.  1999. 
Hon.  STUAax  STifmcroN, 
VS.  Senate. 
W<uhington,  D.C. 

DxAK  SrtTAar:  Our  town  Is  flooding  again 
and  elgbty  percrait  chsnce  of  more  rain.  I 
know  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Many  of  our  boys, 
including  my  son,  are  In  Vietnam.  We  may 
not  have  a  town  for  them  to  return  to.  Our 
buildings  are  damaged  from  past  floods  and 
we  can't  build  new  ones,  because  of  reoccur- 
rlng  floods.  We  need  emergency  aid  now. 
Something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  flood- 
ing. 

Xleepectfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Bblkt. 

Salisbttrt,  Mo.. 

Juiy  a.  1969. 
Hon.  9ruA«T  Stmhtotok, 
US.  Senate  Office  Building. 
WaaMngtou,  D.C: 

Twenty-*1«  thousand  acres  of  farm  land 
now  Inundated  by  floods  In  Charlton  Coimty, 
Mo.  Estimated  losses  at  this  time  will  exceed 
$3^  mllUon  In  this  coiinty  alone. 

Mauok  Mahnkkk, 
Chariton     Basin     Flood     Control    and 
Conservation  Association. 


July  11,  1969 


1999. 


BauNSwicK,  Mo. 

o-     .      „  July?. 

Senator  Stuast  Stminoton,  I 

Senate  Office  Building.  \ 

Washington,  D.C: 

Prolonged  and  excessive  rains  have  caused 
heavy  damage  to  conservation  practices  and 
structures  in  Mlssoim.  Request  your  support 
for  fuU  195  million  for  ASC  conservation 
program. 

W.  B.  HTBTJnt,  Jr., 
State  Representative. 

[From  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Mlssourlan,  July 

8. 1969] 

Faskkxs  Mat  Oct  AssistancxI 

According  to  E.  S.  Wilcox,  ofllce  manager  of 
the  Boone  County  Agricultural  StablllzaUon 
and  Conswvatlon  Committee,  lees  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  normal  planting  In  the  region  has 
been  accomplished  due  to  the  near  recOTd 
rains  during  the  month  of  June. 

The  weather  bureau  has  reported  that  the 
sUghtly  more  than  10  Inches  of  rain  last 
month  made  June  the  second  wettest  June 
here  since  1928,  when  a  record  of  14.88  Inches 
feU.  WhUe  mce  for  ducks,  the  rain  has  se- 
verely hindered  the  production  of  the  area's 
farmers. 

Wednesday  the  Boone  County  Disaster 
Committee  recommended  to  the  State  Disas- 
ter Committee  that  the  entire  Boone  County 
farm  land  be  designated  a  disaster  area  be- 
cause of  crop  damage  from  rain. 

The  state  committee  did  not  Immediately 
accept  the  county  c(»nmlttee's  recommenda- 
tion but  said  It  was  possible  the  area  could 
be  designated  a  disaster  area  If  agricultural 
conditions  in  other  counties  are  as  bad  as 
local  conditions. 

Since  recent  reports  reveal  that  wheat  har- 
vesting has  been  slowed  to  23  per  cent  com- 
pared with  41  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  In 
1968.  oat  harvesting  is  down  by  half  of  what 
it  was  a  year  ago.  and  hay  harvesting  U  only 
19  per  cent  for  1969  compared  with  29  per 
cent  in  1968,  the  poesibllity  still  remains  that 
regional  farmers  will  get  assistance  from  the 
available  state  and  federal  funds. 

Most  area  farmers  would  be  grateful  for  the 
assistance. 


Caibo,  Mo., 
July  9.  1999. 
Senator  SrtrAaT  STiciNOToir, 
US.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Floods  have  Inimdated  10,000  acres  of  crop- 
land along  East  Fork  and  tributaries  of  the 
Little  Charlton  Blver  in  Randolph  County. 
Estimated  loss  In  the  county  will  exceed  •! 
mUUon. 

Respectfully, 

RXCHAKD  E.   COCBKAM, 

Director.  Little  Chariton  Drainage  DU- 

trict. 

TUFunr,  Mo., 

July  a.  1999. 
Senator  SxtrAaT  Stmdjoton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dkax  Sxmatoe  Stioncton:  All  too  often  otir 
lawmakers  hear  from  their  constituents  only 
when  requesting  action  for  one  reason  or 
another.  In  this  period  of  heavy  rain  and 
floods  I  ^ow  that  I  speak  for  many  In  north- 
west Missouri  when  I  say,  "Thank  you  for 
your  exceUent  statement  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subc(»nmlttee  on  PubUo 
Works." 

Certainly  the  residents  of  Pattonsburg  are 
being  subjected  to  conditions  which  seem 
grossly  imfalr.  I'm  sure  all  sources  of  funds 
for  the  prompt  payment  for  their  properties 
have  been  considered.  However,  when  we 
read  of  various  expenditures,  something 
seems  out  of  balance.  Tour  statement  of 
July  7  on  wasteful  spending  for  land  adja- 
cent to  reservoirs  may  be  one  answer. 

In  the  midst  of  another  flood  which  will 
cost  the  residents  In  Grand  River  Basin 
millions  of  dollars,  many  of  us  find  It  dlfflcult 
to  understand  why  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  cannot  be  appropriated  as  a  per- 
manent cure  tor  these  ills — not  all  at  once 
but  at  least  a  reasonable  start  on  this  ap- 
proved program. 

In  reading  yovir  various  statements  we  are 
grattfled  that  you  continue  to  search  for  an- 
swers to  these  along  with  many  other 
problems. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  for  water 
control  and  development — particularly  In 
the  Grand  River  Basin.  Hopefully  your  con- 
tinued efforts  will  remove  us  from  the  orphan 
class  before  long. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

WnxjAM  O.  OAnrm. 

Partial  list  of  estimated  flood  losses  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  as  reported  by  t?ie  Corps 
of  Engineers,  July  11.  1969 

St.  Louis  District: 

St.  Louis  County •195,000 

Pike  County 1,826,000 

Uncoln  County i,  flo4,  000 

St.  Charles  County 867,000 

Jefferson  County aa'  qoo 

Perry  County l_'_       127,"  000 

Cape  Girardeau  Covmty 59  OOO 

Scott  County SlsioOO 

Mississippi  County 37,000 

St.  Genevieve  County lOliooO 


Subtotal — 6. 196.000 

Kansas  City  District: 

Charlton    River    Basin    (25,000 

acres  flooded)   1,300.000 

Grand  River  Basin  (15,000  acres 

flooded)     1.200.000 


Subtotal 2,500.000 

Total    7,696,000 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  Arkansas,  being  just 


below  Missouri,  gets  a  lot  of  runoff,  espe- 
cially In  the  northeast  section  of  my 
State.  We  have  a  very  serious  problem  in 
c<mnectlon  with  the  flood  control  situa- 
tion. For  several  weeks  the  runoff  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  has  contributed  a 
substantial  amount  of  water,  partlcu- 
lariy  around  the  area  of  Blytheville.  I 
am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  Senator's 
views  In  ctmnectlon  with  this  matter 

Mi.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  heavy 
rains  and  a  lack  of  appropriations  for 
authorized  flood  control  facilities  have, 
once  again,  combined  to  wreak  havoc  <m 
the  farmers  of  Missouri. 

For  3  straight  weeks  most  of  northern, 
western,  and  central  Missouri  have  been 
hit  by  continuous  torrential  downpours. 
The  result  has  been  severe  flooding  along 
scores  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  the 
literal  drowning  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  State's  best  cropland. 
Crops  already  planted  have  been  lost 
through  wind  and  storm  damage  or  be- 
cause the  flooded  fields  prevent  harvest- 
ing. Worse  than  that  are  the  more  than 
1  million  acres  on  which  planting  has 
been  delayed— to  the  point  that  if  the 
rains  continue,  as  the  weather  forecasts 
predict,  it  will  be  too  late  to  plant  at  all. 
The  damage,  estimated  In  the  milllMis 
of  dollars,  has  affected  thousands  of 
Mlssourlans.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and  I  have 
been  working  to  assist  these  victims.  But 
the  best  assistance  is  the  assistance  pro- 
vided before  disaster  strikes — although 
Congress  should  seek  better  ways  to  help 
farmers  recover  afterwards  than  are  now 
available. 

For  many  years  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Symington)  has  been  taking  the  Senate 
floor  to  ask  for  funding  of  flood  control 
projects  to  full  capability.  Since  I  became 
a  Member  of  this  body.  I  have  taken  the 
floor  several  times  to  make  the  same 
request. 

I  requested  it  a  week  ago  Wednesday, 
when  Missouri  had  experienced  2  weeks' 
of  flooding.  Today,  I  again  request  it. 

As  the  thousands  of  farmers  in  Mis- 
souri who  annually  suffer  the  ravages  of 
floods  can  attest,  or  as  the  millions  of 
hungry  people  in  this  land  of  plenty  can 
tell  you.  this  Nation  desperately  needs  a 
reordering  of  its  priorities.  This  country 
needs  much  more  attention  paid  to  its 
domestic  problems. 

One  of  these  is  flood  prevention  and 
control.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  see  that  our 
priorities  are  radically  shifted.  In  such 
a  shift.  I  believe,  water  resource  projects 
should  go  from  near  the  bottom  to  near 
the  top  of  the  list. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  had  only  20  minutes 
and  7  minutes  of  that  time  has  gone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  7  minutes  be 
added  to  the  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
main an  article  entitled  "A  Rebuttal." 
written  by  Roger  L.  Stevens  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  several 
days  ago.  The  article  Is  in  answer  to  an 
article  by  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  rela- 
tive to  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "House  Votes 
Funds  for  Kennedy  Center."  published 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  July  9.  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^thout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exliiblt  2.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  House  of  R^resentatlves  has 
voted  on  the  matter  of  the  new  appro- 
priation for  the  Kennedy  Center.  When 
this  bUl  comes  to  the  Senate  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  It.  At  this  time  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  the  charges  made 
with  regard  to  the  architect  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  are  not  well  founded  and  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  has 
been  employed  at  a  very  substantial  fee 
to  oversee  and  check  upon  the  technical 
matters  Involved  In  the  Center.  If  there 
has  been  any  fault  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  cost  of  steel,  it  should  be 
shared  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistratlcHi. 

I  regret  the  costs  have  gone  higher 
than  the  original  estimates,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  activity  of  a  public  nature 
that  has  not  also  had  this  experience. 
"Hie  matter  of  the  ovemm  In  connection 
with  the  Kennedy  Center  Is  de  minimus 
to  overruns  we  read  about  daily  in  other 
areas  of  Government,  especially  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
^K>nsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Hill  Panel  Charges  Army 
With  Deceit  on  Tank  Flaws,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  10, 1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

EXBIBTr   1 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post] 
A  Rebxtttal 

(Note. — This  article  Is  In  reply  to  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman's  column,  "They  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Music,"  In  the  Jime  30  Issue  of  ITie 
Washington  Post.  B4r.  Stevens  Is  chairman  at 
the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center Ipr  the  Performing  Arts.) 
(By  Roger  L.  Stevens) 

For  those  who  may  have  been  misled  by 
Mr.  von  Hoffman's  recent  article  In  the  Poet, 
"They  and  the  People's  Music,"  and  were 
therefore  under  the  Impression  that  he  was 
the  Kennedy  Center's  music  adviser,  pro- 
grammer and  chief  dispenser  of  tlcketa,  It 
might  be  useful  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  Kennedy  Center's 
programming  plans.  For  reasons  of  his  own, 
he  has  shown  no  Interest  In  ascertaining 
what  the  facte  are. 

George  London,  artiste  admlnlatraitar  of 
the  OMiter.  has  eq)lali]«d  on  varloua  public 


oocaaloDs — and  reoenUy  on  television — wbaX 
the  plans  are  for  the  Center  and  It's  Just  pos- 
sible that  he  knows  more  about  the  Center's 
programming  than  does  Mr.  von  Hoffman. 

Our  music  adviser.  Julius  Rudel,  director  at 
the  New  York  City  Center  Opera,  and  famous 
for  having  brought  opera  to  the  people  at 
bargain  prices,  has  recommended  that  all 
types  of  music  be  brought  to  the  Center. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  assertion 
that  the  Center's  Opera  House  will  be  used 
only  for  g^and  opera,  no  one  has  ever  en- 
visaged that  there  will  be  grand  opera  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  each  year.  We  have 
been  negotlaUng  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Company  to  appear  each  season  at  the 
Center,  possibly  In  the  fall  and  In  the  spring. 
But  long  ago  the  American  Ballet  Theatre 
\7as  selected  as  the  resident  ballet  company 
for  the  Center  and  Mr.  London  has  spoken 
publicly  of  the  Center's  plans  to  invite,  along 
with  the  Washington  National  Ballet  Com- 
pany, the  country's  outstanding  modem 
dance  groups,  Including  such  companies  as 
Martha  Graham,  the  Jeffrey  Ballet,  Merce 
Cunningham,  Harkness  Ballet,  Alvln  AUey, 
etc.,  to  appear  In  the  Opera  Hoxise. 

It  hasn't  occurred  to  Mr.  von  Hoffman  that 
the  Opera  House  could  be  given  over  to  the 
runs  of  productions  of  muscal  comedy — the 
great  American  lyric  theater  form — but  It 
has  to  the  Center's  planners — as  George  Lon- 
don has  pointed  out  on  many  occasions.  We 
will  have  the  very  best  musicals  on  their 
pre-or-post  Broadway  tours  and  we  are  cur- 
rently discussing  the  possibility  of  bringing 
some  productions  of  Edwin  Lester's  highly 
successful  Civic  Light  Opera  on  the  West 
Coast  to  the  Center. 

As  Mr.  London  said  just  last  week,  and  not 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  Concert  Hall,  with 
Its  2700  seats,  we  are  planning  to  bring  the 
world's  greatest  classical  artists — orchestras. 
Instrumentalists,  vocalists,  etc.  We  also  plan 
to  Involve  the  mainstreams  of  American  mu- 
sic— and  this  VTlll  Include  everything  from 
Bach  to  rock. 

We  plan  to  open  the  Concert  Hall  with  a 
festival  of  the  leading  American  orchestras — 
the  Cleveland,  the  Boston,  the  New  York,  the 
Philadelphia,  and  we  particularly  hope  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  the  Washington  National  Ssrmpbony. 
But  we  also  plan  to  do  jazz  festivals  with  all 
the  leading  soloists,  ensembles,  orchestras, 
etc..  In  the  jazz  world. 

TTie  Film  Theater  will  be  used  for  film 
festivals  and  we  envisage  many  public  serv- 
ice performances  of  films.  This  mulU-purpoee 
theater  will  also  be  adapted  for  children's 
programs  and  such  concerts  as  chamber  mu- 
sic when  a  smaller  theatre  is  desirable. 

The  recently  concluded  and  very  success- 
ful American  College  Theatre  Festival,  spon- 
sored In  part  by  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  Is  the  sort  of  project  we  envisage  for 
the  Center.  The  Festival  brought  the  best  of 
180  college  theater  groups  to  Washington 
thus  fulfllllng  a  Center  responslbUity  to 
search  for  and  recognize  new  talent. 

We  are  also  developing  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  we  hope  will  serve  not  only  the 
chUdren  of  this  city,  but  the  Uterally  mil- 
lions of  children  who  pour  into  Washington 
from  all  over  the  coiintry  each  year. 

These  are  our  plans  and  if  they  conflict 
with  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  prejudices  and  pred- 
ilections. It  Is  just  possible  that  they  con- 
form to  the  expectations  of  those  who  want 
the  Center  to  bring  to  Washington  the  best 
there  is  in  the  performing  arts. 

Exhibit  2 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jiily  9,  re«9I 

HouBX  VoTxs  Fdkds  fob  Kknnxdt   Cextrk 

(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

The  House  voted  yesterday  to  ball  the  John 

F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

out  of  Its  present  money  problems  by  giving 

It  the  (7J>  million  It  needs  to  get  finished.  ' 

But  It  was  a  long,  hard  fight,  taking  some 


D  uuua- 


three  and  half  hours  of  debate  before  the 
final  vote  of  310  to  162.  The  Issue  now  must 
go  to  the  Senate. 

Rep.  Kenneth  Oray,  D-IU.,  chairman  of  a 
public  works  sub-committee  who  sponsorefl 
the  money  bill,  pointed  out  that  the  cultunl 
center  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  Is  now 
60  percent  finished  and  added,  "If  this  build- 
ing Is  to  be  completed  we  must  have 
legislation.  It's  that  simple." 

STXVENS,  xrrorr  noted 

Oray  also  argued  that  Roger  Stevens,  bead 
of  the  center's  board  of  trustees,  has  thus  far 
raised  $24  million  In  private  fimds,  working 
without  any  compensation.  "Wouldn't  It  be 
great,  U  aU  pubUc  buUdlngs  could  get  match- 
ing funds? "  he  asked. 

But  Rep.  Frank  Bow,  R-Ohlo.  ranking  OOP 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, called  the  Kennedy  Center  "a  national 
disgrace"  and  a  "beautiful  morgue."  A  few 
minutes  after  the  tirade,  he  coUapsed  on 
the  House  floor.  He  was  treated  by  physlciana 
before  being  taken  away  on  a  stretcher. 

He  was  taken  immediately  to  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  A  spokesman  in  Bow's  ofllce 
today  said  tests,  including  a  cardiogram,  dis- 
closed no  evidence  of  a  heart  attack,  but 
that  the  legislator  was  expected  to  remain 
at  the  hospital  for  a  day  or  two  more. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  R-Iowa,  called  the  center 
a  "white  elephant"  and  said  he  was  "sur- 
prised" that  Aristotle  Onassis,  the  new  hus- 
band of  Jacqueline  Kennedy,'  widow  of  the 
slain  president,  Isnt  giving  some  of  his  money 
to  the  center. 

Although  he  said  he  would  vote  for  the 
appropriation.  House  Minority  leader  Gerald 
Ford,  R-MIcb.,  said  the  General  Servloee  Ad- 
ministration, which  oversees  all  federal  build- 
ings. Is  Investigating  possible  action  against 
the  center's  architect,  Edward  Durrel  Stone, 
who  allegedly  miscalculated  how  much  the 
facility's  stnictural  steel  would  cost. 

Ford  said  he  also  plans  to  have  the  General 
Accounting  Ofllce  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment "look  Into  the  matter"  of  what  he  calls 
a  "$2.7  million  unconscionable  error  on  the 
part  of  Stone." 

AaCinC  ON  ORIGINAL  COST 

Other  congressmen  argued  that  the  center 
trustees  had  given  their  word  the  building 
would  never  coet  the  nation  more  than  the 
original  $16.6  million  appropriation  and 
claimed  that  President  Kennedy  already  had 
enough  monuments  In  his  honor. 

Center  advocates  argued  that  the  building 
was  being  put  In  the  same  pooltlon  as  the 
Washington  Monument  which  was  left  un- 
finished between  1854  and  1876  because  Con- 
gress wDuJd  not  cough  up  the  necessary 
money.  TTiey  also  argued  that  it  would  be  a 
national  disgrace  If  the  Kennedy  Center  were 
left  unfinished. 

Besides  Increasing  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation for  the  center  by  $7.5  million  .  .  . 
from  $15.5  to  $23  million,  the  act  also  boosted 
the  bonding  authorization  for  the  parking 
garage  from  the  original  $15.4  to  $20.4  mll- 
Uon. 

The  original  cost  of  the  center  was  to  have 
been  $46  million.  The  total  cost  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  $66.4  million. 

Exhibit  3 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  10. 

1909] 
Hill  Panxl  CHAacxs  Abmt  With  Dcccrr  on 
Tank  Flaws 
(By  Richard  Homan) 
Top  Army  ofBclals  prepared  misleading  re- 
ports and   gave   false  Information   to  Con- 
gress In  a  succeasful  effort  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  the  Sheridan  assault  vehicle  In 
the  face  of  repeated  testing  failures,  a  Houfee 
investigating  s\ibcommlttee  charged  yester- 
day. 

After  10  years  of  effort  at  a  oost  estimated 
at  between  $1.2  billion  and  $2.5  billion,  the 
suboommlttee  said,  the  Army  stUl  has  not 
produced  a  satisfactory  version  of  the  tank- 
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like    vehicle    and    "bundiedB    of    defective 
Sberldaiu  remain  In  storage." 

Neverthelees.  at  each  "milestone"  of  de- 
velopment, when  progreae  waa  to  be  reviewed 
and  decision  for  stepped  up  production 
made,  Army  agencies  officially  reported  un- 
solved problems  as  solved  In  order  to  receive 
additional  funds  without  drawing  scrutiny 
by  the  Defense  Department  or  Biireau  of  the 
Budget,  the  subcommittee  said. 

The  Army  said  In  a  statement  that  the 
subcommittee  report  "doeft  not  give  full 
weight  to  the  combat  performance  of  the 
Sheridan"  In  Vietnam.  "It  Is  the  Army's 
view  that  the  Introduction  of  the  Sheridan 
has  slgnlflcatnly  Increased  the  firepower, 
mobility  and  over-all  combat  capability  of 
our  armored  cavalry  forces  In  Vietnam,"  the 
statement  said.  It  claimed  the  Sheridan  "en- 
Joys  a  high  level  of  troop  confidence." 

"Misleading  reports  and  unwarranted 
overoonfidence  of  Army  developers  also  In- 
fluenced these  decisions  to  produce  these 
various  articles,"  the  committee  bald  of  the 
Sheridan,  Its  Shillelagh  anti-tank  missile 
and  associated  vehicles. 

"Despite  continuing  development  failures, 
production  decisions  on  almost  every  one  of 
the  Items  covered  by  this  report  were  made 
so  that  anr- appearance  of  satisfactory  prog- 
ress'wauKt*  lebsen  the  chance  for  searching 
and  critical  reviews  by  'those  who  control 
funds'  In  the  OtDce  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

"When  the  Army  requested  funds  to  pro- 
cure additional  missile  trainers.  Congress 
was  Informed  (In  1967  budget  hearings) 
that  the  trainers  were  satisfactory  and  were 
'In  the  hands  of  the  troops  right  now.'  In 
actual  fact,  at  that  very  point  In  time  the 
trainers  had  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory 
and  were  about  to  be  returned  to  the  con- 
tractor for  a  major  redesign  effort." 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  four-member 
House  Armed  Services  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton 
(D-N.7.)  after  April  hearings,  most  of  them 
closed. 

"We  would  like  to  have  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral people  that  have  misled  us,"  Rep.  Wil- 
liam L.  Dickinson  (R-Ala.) ,  one  of  the  sub- 
committee, said  at  a  press  conference.  "But 
what  can  Congress  do?" 

The  report  named  none  of  the  Individuals 
suspected  of  supplying  misleading  Informa- 
tion. 

It  conflrmea  earlier  reports  that  the  Army 
sent  64  Sherldans,  produced  by  General  Mo- 
tors, to  Vietnam  for  combat  use  last  Janu- 
ary despite  warnings  from  the  project  man- 
ager's office  that  they  were  hazardous  and 
not  ready  for  operational  use. 

Numerous  problems  cropped  up  with  the 
vehicles  there,  making  their  use  In  combat 
unsatisfactory  and  dangerous,  according  to 
the  report. 

The  Army  refused  to  declassify  testimony 
that  "might  further  support  oxir  conten- 
tions," Stxatton  said. 

Por  liutance.  It  deleted  from  the  final  re- 
port as  "classified  Information"  a  committee 
finding,  obtained  elsewhere,  that  "due  to 
the  unusual  preproductlon  procedures  em- 
ployed, plus  lack  of  any  test  data,  the  In- 
escapable condition  must  be  that  the  (Sheri- 
dan's) searchlight  Is  of  unproven  dependa- 
bility or  possibly  even  vmacceptable." 

It  also  deleted  the  niunber  of  additional 
Sherldans — 171 — that  the  Army  Is  shipping 
to  Vietnam. 

Lt.  Oen.  Austin  W.  Betts,  chief  of  Army 
research  and  development  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Sheridan,  maintained  recently 
that  the  vehicles  operated  well  In  Vietnam 
and  that  dlfflc\iltles  encountered  were  the 
result  of  shoddy  manufacture  and  Incorrect 
use  by  the  troops. 

Stratton  produced  letters  from  Sheridan 
crewmen  detailing  the  vehicle's  combat  short- 
comings. 

Despite  the  many  problems,  Sherldans  con- 
tinued to  be  mass  produced  and  hundreds 


are  now  awaiting  costly  modifications  before 
they  can  be  used,  the  subccHnmlttee  said. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 


NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  BIAPRAN 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  4 
weeks  from  today,  the  specter  of  whole- 
sale starvation  may  once  again  stalk 
Blafra. 

Unless  we  act,  we  will  once  again  be 
witness  to  the  death  of  millions  of  inno- 
cent children. 

We  will  once  more  confront  a  vast 
"conscience  gap"  between  our  humani- 
tarian ideals  and  the  grim  realities  of 
international  politics. 

The  Shadow  of  this  human  tragedy 
will  fall  not  only  upon  the  Biaf rans  but 
upon  the  entire  world. 

Last  year,  over  a  million  Biafrans, 
mostly  yoimg  children,  died  of  hunger. 
Then,  for  a  time,  a  great  International 
relief  effort,  supported  by  governments 
and  concerned  private  citizens  the  world 
over,  staved  off  further  tragedy.  A  tenu- 
ous lifeline  of  Red  Cross  and  Joint 
Church  Aid  relief  flights  into  Biafra 
supplied  enough  precious  protein  food 
to  hold  famine  at  bay. 
Now,  this  lifeline  has  been  cut. 
The  Nigerian  military  government 
has  prohibited  all  international  relief 
flights  into  the  stricken  enclave.  Its  Rus- 
sian-built flghters  have  shot  down  an 
unarmed  Red  Cross  plane,  killing  its 
crew.  It  has  warned  that  other  mercy 
flights  will  meet  the  same  fate. 

Because  of  this  Nigerian  blockade.  Red 
Cross  flights  have  stopped,  and  Joint 
Church  Aid  deliveries  have  slowed  down 
to  a  mere  trickle. 

Life-sustaining  protein  foods  are  no 
longer  reaching  Blafra. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer — the  internationally 
known  Harvard  nutritionist  who  accom- 
panied me  on  my  trip  to  Biafra  and  now 
has  been'  chosen  l^  the  President  to 
organize  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health — has  es- 
timated that  wholesale  deaths  resulting 
from  protein  deflciency  will  start  occur- 
ring within  the  next  3  or  4  weeks.  Other 
experts  overwhelmingly  concur  in  this 
judgment. 

The  ones  who  will  die  first  are  the 
young  children  who  need  protein  to 
grow. 

The  words  and  the  actions  of  the  Ni- 
gerian military  government  stnmgly  sug- 
gest that  it  is  now  determined  to  use 
the  starvation  of  miUioos  of  children  to 
achieve  the  victory  that  has  so  far  eluded 
it  on  the  battlefield. 

In  a  statement  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  its  cjmiclsm.  Brigadier 
Katsina,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ni- 
gerian Army,  explained  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Nigerian  moves,  saying: 
I  will  not  feed  somebody  I  am  fighting. 

I  wonder  if  he  considers  that  he  Is 
fighting  the  little  children  In  Blafra. 
Similar  assertions  have  been  made  by 
other  high  Nigerian  officials,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  cruelest  and  most  regres- 
sive elements  are  gaining  a  dominant 
voice  In  Nigerian  Oovemment  circles. 

These  harsh  words  have  been  con- 


firmed  by  much  of  the  recent  b^avlor 
of  the  Nigerian  military  government, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Red  Cross 
plane,  the  imposition  of  the  blockade, 
and  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  the  Red 
Cross  relief  coordinator,  Dr.  Lindt. 

Must  we  really  accept  from  a  nation 
to  which  we  provide  millions  in  eco- 
nomic aid  the  use  of  famine  as  an  in- 
strument of  policy? 

Are  we,  despite  our  great  wealth  and 
infiuence,  powerless  to  bring  the  Ni- 
gerian military  government  to  reason? 
If  we  are  determined — as  we  certainly 
must  be — to  avoid  becoming  Involved  in 
a  military  confiict  in  Africa,  is  there 
nothing  we  can  do  to  induce  the  Ni- 
gerian authorities  to  honor  their  com- 
mitments to  permit  relief  to  pass? 

Have  we  no  influence  among  other 
African  governments  that  would  induce 
them  to  assert  a  more  active  role  in  re- 
opening relief  routes? 
I  cannot  believe  this  is  so. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  the 
Biafran  authorities  have  been  blameless. 
They  have  often  been  needlessly  dog- 
matic; for  example,  in  their  blanket  re- 
fusal to  accept  any  relief  deliveries  origi- 
nating in  Nigerian  territory. 

Again,  I  cannot  believe  we  are  Im- 
potent to  induce  the  Biafrans  to  adopt 
a  more  flexible  position,  consistent  with 
their  security. 

Responsibility  for  this  tragedy  does  not 
lie  solely  with  the  Nigerians  and  the 
Biafrans. 

Three  great  powers — Britain,  Russia, 
and  France — b^r  a  grave  responsibility. 
They  are  the  ones  that  have  been  the 
arms  merchants  for  this  bloody  conflict. 
They  are  the  ones  that  have  been  treat- 
ing this  war  as  a  battleground  of  their 
selflsh  interests. 

Russia's  sinister  part  in  this  tragedy  Is 
hardly  surprising,  as  it  has  long  been 
openly  contemptuous  of  humanitarian 
considerations  in  its  foreign  policy. 

The  British,   however,  for  centuries 
have  had  a  great  humanitarian  tradition. 
This  makes  the  cynical  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son so  particularly  distressing. 

This  makes  it  hard  to  comprehend  that 
the  man  who  holds  the  office  of  Glad- 
stone and  Churchill  is  seemingly  moiv 
preoccupied  with  black  oil  under  the 
ground  than  with  black  people  suffering 
above  it. 

Britain  has  for  years  been  the  cUef 
supplier  of  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Nigeria.  The  Wilson  government  has 
chosen  to  use  this  aid  to  arm  and  finance 
the  war  against  Blafra. 

Britain  has  for  years  had  more  diplo- 
matic influence  In  Nigeria  than  any 
other  nation.  The  Wilson  government  has 
chosen  to  utilize  this  influence  to  sup- 
port the  hard-line  elements  in  Nigeria, 

Britain  has  been  our  closest  ally  for 
over  a  century.  Our  two  governments 
have  for  years  cooperated  In  seeding  Just 
solutions  to  difficult  world  problems. 

If  we  are  serious  In  our  desire  to  avert 
the  Imminent  famine  in  Biafra.  is  there 
nothing  we  can  do  to  persuade  our 
British  allies  to  do  likewise? 

Have  we  really  exhausted  the  legiti- 
mate means  available  to  us  to  secure  a 
more  humanitarian  policy  by  an  old  and 
trusted  ally? 
I  cannot  believe  this  Is  so. 
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The  United  Nations  and  its  Secretary 
General  also  bear  a  responsibility.  De- 
spite a  1968  U.N.  study  report  that  2 
million  Biafrans  perished  by  hunger,  the 
United  Nations  has  done  nothing  of  real 
significance  regarding  the  famine  condi- 
tions In  Blafra. 

In  a  statement  that  can  at  best  be  de- 
scribed as  naive.  Secretary  General 
Thant  has  dismissed  as  an  internal  prob- 
lem a  conflict  that  has  been  encouraged, 
financed,  and  supplied  by  three  of  the 
major  powers. 

Is  the  United  Nations  so  weak  that  it 
can  do  nothing  to  avert  a  famine  in 
which  millions  may  die? 

Is  our  influence  in  this  great  interna- 
tional body  so  small  that  we  caimot 
move  it  to  action? 

I  cannot  believe  this  is  so. 

And  what  of  our  own  policies? 

The  United  States,  at  least,  has  never 
involved  itself  In  supplying  armaments 
for  the  Nigerism  civil  war.  The  fact  that 
we,  alone  of  the  great  powers,  have  not 
had  direct  tu-ms  involvement  gives  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  expedite  relief. 

The  Johnson  administration,  however, 
failed  to  make  use  of  this  opi>ortunity. 

Its  policy  was  largely  dictated  by  the 
State  Department's  Africa  Desk,  which 
was  so  "hung  up"  on  the  doctrine  of 
"one  Nigeria"  that  it  relegated  aid  for 
the  starving  to  a  subordinate  role.  Gul- 
lible State  Department  officials  believed 
British  and  Nigerian  claims  that  a  "quick 
kill" — a  fast  victory  by  Federal  troops — 
was  the  best  way  of  reuniting  the  country 
and  alleviating  suffering.  Growing  popu- 
lar sentiment  for  an  expanded  relief  ef- 
fort was  resisted  by  the  Africa  Desk  on 
the  grounds  that  It  would  impede  the 
prompt  reunification  of  the  country. 

That  Africa  Desk  at  the  working  level 
remains  largely  the  same  today.  That 
Africa  Desk  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to 
have  an  enlightened  policy  in  Africa. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  brought 
about  some  significant  changes  in  the 
direction  of  American  policy. 

President  Nixon,  during  the  1968  cam- 
paign, spoke  out  forcefully  in  favor  ot  a 
major  relief  effort. 

On  my  return  from  Blafra  in  February 
of  this  year,  the  administration  gave  me, 
and  I  announced,  the  assurance  that: 

The  United  States  Oovemment  will  make 
available  to  relief  agencies  on  a  feasible  and 
emergency  basis  such  cargo  planes,  ships, 
maintenance  personnel,  and  parts  as  are 
found  to  be  necessary  to  perform  the  hu- 
manitarian mission  of  getting  food  and  medi- 
cal sui^lles  to  the  starving  people  m  Nigeria 
andBlaflra. 

Following  this,  the  Nlzon  administra- 
tion appointed  a  Special  Coordinator  for 
Relief,  Prof.  C.  Clyde  Ferguson  of  Rut- 
gers University.  He  was  charged  "with 
assuring  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  international  relief  effort  is  respon- 
sive to  increased  needs  to  the  maTimiiin 
extent  possible  and  that  they  are  effec- 
tively utilized." 

Professor  Ferguson's  appointment  was 
significant  not  only  because  of  his  un- 
questioned ability,  but  also  because  he 
was  not  identified  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment Africa  desk  and  its  policies.  He  has 
gone  to  Biafra  and  Nigeria  on  repeated 
occasions  to  negotiate  relief  procedures. 
Before  his  appointment,  no  administra- 
tion official  had  ever  been  Inside  Blafra. 


Ambassador  Ferguson  has  undertaken 
a  major  effort  to  secure  a  water  route  up 
the  Cross  River  for  delivering  supplies. 
He  arranged  for  the  chartering  of  two 
900-t<m  LSM  landing  ships  to  the  Red 
Cross,  which  would  proceed  up  the  river 
from  a  point  on  the  Nigerian  coast  to  a 
point  in  Biafra.  Each  ship  would  be  able 
to  deliver  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
average  nightly  airlift  deliveries  before 
the  blockade,  and  the  plan  has  the  fur- 
ther advantages  of  simplicity  and  re- 
duced expense. 

The  Nigerian  Government,  after  hav- 
ing agreed  in  principle  to  the  use  of  the 
ships,  has  apparently  retreated  again 
into  a  position  of  intransigence.  Thus, 
Mr.  Ferguson's  excellent  plan  remains 
to  be  implemented,  and  the  ships  are 
still  anchored  in  Lagos. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  July  2 
statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
deploring  the  Nigerian  relief  blockade, 
and  proposing  a  plan  for  resuming  the 
flow  of  relief  supplies  through  use  of  the 
Cross  River  route,  a  temporary  resump- 
tion of  night  relief  flights,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dasrtime  flights. 

Now,  further  steps  are  urgently  needed 
to  avert  the  imminent  threat  of  mass 
starvation  caused  by  the  Nigerian  block- 
ade. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  take  the 
strong  measures  needed  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent emergency. 

These  measures  can  alleviate  the  im- 
pending starvation  without  embroiling 
us  In  the  military  confiict  in  Nigeria. 

SpeclflcaUy,  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

First.  The  administration  should  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  concerned  with  hu- 
manitarian objectives,  not  with  achiev- 
ing any  particular  political  solution  of 
the  Nigerian  conflict.  Whether  Nigeria 
and  Biafra  are  ultimately  united  In  one 
nation  or  divided  in  two  cannot  be  a 
matter  for  us  to  decide;  it  is  a  decision  to 
be  made  by  the  people  involved. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  warn 
the  Nigerian  military  government  in  the 
clearest  terms  that  it  will  not  provide 
economic  or  other  support  to  any  regime 
that,  by  its  words  or,  more  importantly, 
by  its  actions,  shows  that  it  has  imder- 
taken  to  use  starvation  as  a  means  of 
achieving  military  objectives. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  use 
the  strongest  forms  of  persuasion  to  In- 
duce the  Nigerian  military  government 
to  lift  its  blackade  and  permit  the  re- 
sumption of  Red  Cross,  J<dnt  Church  Aid 
and  other  IntemationaUy  sponsored  re- 
lief flights.  It  should  likewise  act  to  In- 
duce the  Federal  military  government  to 
honor  Its  ccomnitments  to  allow  relief 
supplies  to  move  by  ship  \xp  the  Cross 
River, 

In  seeking  this  objective,  the  United 
States  should  make  full  use  not  only  of 
Its  contacts  with  the  two  sides  of  the 
conflict,  but  also  its  Influence  with  other 
individual  African  states,  the  great  pow- 
ers, the  United  Nations  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unily. 

If  other  Initiatives  fall  to  break  the 
stalemate,  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  in  appn^xriate  circumstances 
to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  aU  or  a 
portion  of  its  regular  economic  aid  to 
Nigeria. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  should 


continue  to  work  with  both  sides  toward 
the  devel(vment  of  alternative  relief 
techniques — such  as  daytime  flights  or 
air  drops — having  adequate  imqiecClon 
procedures  and  adequate  guarantees  to 
the  security  of  both  sides. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  In- 
sist that  Britain,  Russia,  and  France 
promptly  terminate  their  arms  ship- 
ments into  Nigeria  and  Blafra. 

None  of  these  steps  would  entail  our 
shipping  arms  or  tro(«)6,  or  otherwise 
becoming  directly  embroiled  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus  none  of  these  steps  entail  the 
risk  of  an  "African  Vietnam." 

In  fact,  these  measures  will  decrease 
the  danger  of  conflict,  by  reducing  ten- 
sions in  the  area  and  help^lg  to  secure 
a  disengagement  of  the  great  powers  in 
Africa.  In  short,  they  will  help  take  the 
cold  war  out  of  Africa. 

Finally,  these  steps  will  help  achieve 
the  humanitarian  objective  for  which  the 
United  States  has  stood  for  so  long.  They 
will  close  the  "conscience  gap"  that  has 
grown  between  our  Ideals  and  the  poli- 
cies we  have  in  fact  been  pursuing  in 
the  past.  They  wUl  help  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  that  our 
Government  is  determined  and  able  to 
avert  human  suffering. 

The  dimensions  of  this  impending  hu- 
man tragedy  have  been  plainly  laid  be- 
fore us.  We  can  no  longer  plead  ignor- 
ance. We  can  no  Icmger  turn  our  eyes  to 
avoid  it.  We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  polite  murmurlngs  of  distress.  We 
must  act. 

I  am  convinced  that  men  of  good  will 
in  this  war-torn  century  are  wise  enough 
and  generous  enough  to  prevent  this  im- 
minent disaster. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  excellent  statement  he  has  just 
made.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question;  it  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances in  this  Chunber  during  the  past 
few  days: 

The  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide  of  opin- 
ion is  whether  we  should  continue  to  try 
to  make  our  infiuence  felt  as  the  strong- 
est, most  productive,  and  most  progres- 
sive, leading  nation  in  the  world,  or 
whether  we  should  retract  and  come 
back  into  the  position  of  isolationism 
which  we  practiced  during  the  1920's. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this.  It 
bothers  me  that  the  matter  of  Blafra  has 
been  permitted  to  continue  over  this  long 
period  of  time,  making  absolutely  no 
sense,  no  reason.  This  is  an  action  which 
might  have  happened  back  in  the  dark 
ages,  but  it  makes  no  sense  that,  in  this 
enlightened  time,  it  should  be  permitted. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  if  he  Imows — and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  do  not  at  the  moment — the 
amoimt  of  aid  we  send  to  the  Nigerian 
Government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  do.  First,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  his  asreonent  with  my 
statement.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

We  are  now  sending  to  the  mgerian 
Federal  Oovemmenit  aid  in  two  broad 
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categories.  One  \a  the  general  foreign 
aid  program  economic  development  in 
Nigeria,  which  amounts  to  about  $15 
million.  The  other  Is  relief  aid  for  the 
hungry  In  Nigeria,  whl^  amounts  to 
about  160  mlUlon. 

It  has  been  our  approach  throughout 
this  conflict  that  we  want  to  aid  starv- 
ing pe<vle  wherever  they  are.  It  was  my 
approcu:h,  when  I  went  to  Nigeria  and 
Biafra.  to  strive  for  better  ways  to  help 
starving  people  within  Nigeria  controlled 
by  the  Federal  military  government,  as 
well  as  to  find  ways  to  break  the  Impasse 
and  get  food  and  medical  supplies  flow- 
ing to  the  Blafran  enclave. 

We  have  been  generous  with  our  aid. 
I  think  we  should  continue  to  be  gen- 
erous. But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
political  leader^p  of  a  government  has 
declared,  openly  l^  its  words,  and  more 
importantly  by  its  actions,  that  it  is 
deliberately  using  starvation  as  a  weapon 
of  war,  when  I  think  we  must  pause  and 
consider  whether  our  pe<H>le  will  sup- 
port such  a  government  with  economic 
daveU^unent  aid. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  should  like  to  Join 
him  in  any  way  that  I  can  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear,  and  immediately  clear — 
not  during  the  duration  of  long  discus- 
sions by  diplomats,  but  on  a  practical 
basis — possibly  to  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  action  t^  sending  an  Im- 
mediate emissary  to  explain  that  we  can- 
not be  party  to^ese  happenings  any 
longer  and  with  respect  to  any  help  going 
into  that  country,  or  in  any  ottier  way 
short  of  military  Involvement  or  actual 
invasion,  we  will  bring  whatever  propes^ 
legal  pressures  are  at  our  disposal  to 
see  that  this  horrible  condition  is 
stopped.  It  has  gone  on  far  too  long. 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  in  any 
aotlon  or  in  any  ideas  he  has  to  find  the 
method,  whether  it  be  through  the 
United  Nations  or  otherwise.  Sometimes, 
I  must  say.  I  am  saddened  and  shocked 
at  the  inability  of  what  we  thought  was 
the  last  great  hope  of  humanity.  It  seems 
to  lack  complete  strength,  power,  and 
capability  to  get  into  an  affair  like  this 
and  be  effective. 

But  I  congratulate  my  colleague.  I 
think  the  more  Is  said  about  this  particu- 
lar imfortunate  occurrence  in  the  world, 
the  sooner  we  may  find  answers  to  it  and 
the  cessation  of  that  horrible  condition. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  shall  be  glad  to  work 
with  him  in  the  future.  I  think  the  time 
Is  now  for  changes  in  policy  and  for  ac- 
tion that  can  prevent  the  disaster.  I  be- 
lieve the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
the  United  Nations.  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Prance,  but,  most  importantly,  the 
United  States  can  act  now  to  bring  about 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  starvation 
In  that  country.  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phaslze-that  I  do  not  believe  we  can  be- 
come Involved  In  the  internal  conflict  and 
dictate  to  them  how  this  issue  will  be 
solved  in  Nigeria,  Biafra,  or  wherever 
else.  We  can  be  available  with  aai  good 
offices  and  help  with  negotiations,  if  we 
reach  that  stage;  but  time  is  running 
out,  and  we  must  act  now  In  a  htunanl- 
tarlan  endeavor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Blr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNI8. 1  yield. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEB4ENT8  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  related  to  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  make  this  request  Just  to  get  into 
the  normal  order  of  procedure.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  Senators  who  want  to 
speak  longer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  ISi.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  there  is  a  con- 
sent agreement  that  I  be  recognized  Im- 
mediately at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  At  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business;  that  is 
correct. 

REDUCTION  IN  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Ricoro  some  Az- 
ures and  statistics  that  I  know  will  be 
of  Interest  to  Senators.  They  pertain  to 
the  bill  which  is  now  under  debate  In 
the  Senate  and.  in  a  way.  this  statement 
is  a  simimary  of  the  effects  of  some  of 
the  reductions  the  committee  made  In 
the  bill. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  a  reduction  in  research 
and  development,  test,  and  engineering 
funds  in  this  bill  slightly  over  $1  billion. 
It  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senators  to 
realize  that  a  number  of  these  reductons. 
while  they  Involve  relatively  small  sums 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  are  like  the  tip  of  an 
Iceberg  that  shows  above  the  water,  and 
these  modest  reductions  this  year,  by 
nipping  certain  programs  in  the  bud  at 
an  early  stage  of  development,  will  re- 
sult in  this  Nation's  not  spendhig  many 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  deployment  of 
these  weapon  systems  in  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  Ust  a  few  of  these  sys- 


tems with  the  fiscal  year  1970  savings  or 
deletions  by  the  committee  and  sbow 
alongside  these  figures  the  sums  which 
might  have  been  spent  in  the  future  to 
deploy  these  weapon  sjrstems. 

The  first  item  on  that  list  is  the 
SAM-D  surface-to-air  missile.  The  dele- 
tion was  $75  million  in  the  present 
budget;  but  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  should  stand  the  esti- 
mated total  investment  of  research  and 
development  and  production  would  be 
$2.5  billion. 

That  is  an  illustration  of  the  actions 
we  are  taking  with  reference  to  future 
programs  as  they  have  been  stnmg  out 
over  the  years.  The  judgment  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  missile  was  not 
a  proper  item  now.  Of  course,  circum- 
stances may  change. 

We  had  another  item  that  is  of  great 
Interest,  the  Army  heavy-lift  helicopter, 
a  very  Important  item,  for  which  only 
$15  million  was  provided  in  the  budget 
this  year;  but  it  involves  an  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  future,  should  it  be 
carried  all  the  way  out,  of  $1.5  billion. 

As  a  part  of  the  picture  there,  the 
Navy  is  also  devek^Jlng  a  heavy-lift  hell- 
copter  that  we  did  not  strike  out.  It  Is 
continuing.  We  could  see  no  reason  why 
there  could  not  be  a  xmity  of  operations. 

Here  is  anottieT  item  that  we  took  out 
for  the  time  being.  It  was  in  the  early 
stages  of  concept,  and  it  could  be  revived 
later,  depending  upon  circtimstances — 
the  imdersea  launch  missile  system.  We 
took  that  item  out.  It  was  $20  million. 
As  I  say,  it  was  merely  a  concept.  It  is 
a  Polaris-size  force — that  is,  a  force  com- 
parable to  what  the  Polaris  force  is  now, 
and  it  could  have  run  as  high  as  $25 
billion,  or  even  much  more. 

There  are  others  on  the  list  also,  Mr. 
President.  I  mention  for  special  emphasis 
here  the  Cheyexme  helicopter.  The 
amount  for  that  item  that  came  out  of 
the  bill  is  $429  million.  Before  we  flniahed 
on  that,  the  Defense  Department  asked 
that  it  be  reduced.  That  Is  a  $1.5  billion 
program,  as  a  minimum,  should  It  be 
fully  developed. 

There  will  still  remain  a  question  of 
some  greatly  reduced  smn  of  money  for 
some  contingent  research  on  some  phase 
of  that  helicopter,  but  as  the  matter 
stands  now,  these  esubates  are  fairly 
firm,  and  I  believe  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  what  we  have  recommended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  these  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FbcalyMr 
1970  dtMion 


btinwtBd  total  JnvesinMirt  of  R.  &  D.  and  production 


SAM-D— Surfaee-to-iir  missite. J75  000,000 

Army  heavy  lift  helicopter ""'"  is'ooOOOO 

E-2C— Carrier  airlMrne  early  warning  lircniC.'.llll'.lll'  66,' 000,' 000 

.„ir  .?""•*•  orblBnj  laboratory  space  vehida 300,0001000 

ULMS—Underaoa  launch  missile  system 20  000  000 


RF-IU  reconnaissance  aircraft 15  000  000 

Light  intralhealer  transport  aircraft^ I.IIIIIIII"!  l|  00(i  000 

AGM-X-3 air-to-ground  missile 3,000,000 

Cheyenne  helicopter  air-tupport  gunship 429,000,000 


12,500,000.000. 

{1.500,000.000. 

$800,000,000. 

{3,000.000.000. 

This  was  merely  a  concept  Polaris-sized  force  might 
CAPui«    c.  .-Ki-in..:.    •    I-  •  ^       .      .  «•**  $25,000,000,000  to  $35,000,000,000. 

SABMIS-Sea  antiballistic  missrie  mtercept  systrni 3, 000, 000    Also  a  concept  dost  wotid  dei>end  m  size  of  force 

deployed  but  would  be  more  expensive  than  land- 
based  ABM  of  same  force  size. 

$015000.000. 

*l^j<^^minimum  (R.  &  D.  estimate  alone  wu 

{SgOjOdOjOJOiminlmum  (R.  &  D.  estimate  alone  was 

$200,000,OOOX 
$1,500,000,000  as  a  minimum. 
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lit.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presldoit.  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  we  under  a  time 
llmltatl(»? 

The  PRESIDING  OF71CER.  A  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  limitation,  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not. 
of  course,  object,  but  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  will  permit  me  to  speak  first  for 
5  minutes,  because  I  have  an  executive 
session  right  now  on  coal  mine  safety, 
marking  up  a  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  5  minutes,  with- 
out my  losing  my  right  to  proceed  for 
15  minutes  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^^thout  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thaak  the  Senator  f  nun 
Nebraska. 


^'"*' 927.000,000    $«,421,000,00a 


THE  MIDEAST  DANGER 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  interna- 
tional attention  has  again  been  focused 
on  the  Incendiary  situation  in  the  Mid- 
east by  U  JI.  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
report  of  July  7  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  describing  the  situation  along 
the  Suez  Canal  cease-fire  line  as  "a  vir- 
tual state  of  active  war,  the  Secretary 
General  reports  that  "heavy  weapons 
fire  was  initiated  almost  dally,  especially 
from  the  west — Egyptian — side  of  the 
canal."  The  report  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  UJ7.  cease-fire  observers  have  sent 
violation  messages  "almost  daily  to  the 
authorities  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, and  occasionally,  as  necessary  to 
Israel."  And,  "in  the  month  of  June 
alone  there  were  21  reported  Incidents 
of  firing  by  United  Arab  Republic  forces 
and  five  by  Israel  forces  on  United  Na- 
tions iiersonnel  or  installations,"  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  his  own  ob- 
servers. 

The  Secretary  General  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  "open  warfare  has  been  re- 
sumed," and  he  warns  that  the  present 
situation  "could  even  be  the  overture  to 
more  general  and  intensive  hostilities 
in  the  Middle  East." 

While  his  own  report  makes  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  Cairo  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  sharp  Increase  In  cease- 
fire violations,  the  Secretary  General 
proceeds  to  a  passionate  appeal  "to  all 
parties  in  the  Middle  East"  to  observe  the 
cease-fire.  He  even  says  explicitly  that 
he  makes  his  appeal  "without  passing 
any  Judgment  on  any  party,  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  positions  and  poli- 
cies of  any  one  of  them." 

In  my  Judgment.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant's  report  would  have  been  of 
much  more  value  and  would  have  car- 
ried more  conviction  if  he  had  told  it 
as  it  is,  and  reported  to  the  world  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic — ^for  reasons 
of  its  own— is  Initiating  almost  daily 


artillery  barrages  and  also  generally  land 
and  air  hostilities  up  and  down  and 
across  the  Suez  Canal  cease-fire  line.  A 
report  of  this  nature  could  have  done 
something  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  XJH.  Security  Coim- 
cil  by  counterbalancing  to  some  extent 
the  several  quick  and  harsh  Security 
Council  "condemnations"  of  Israel's 
"survival"  retaliatory  measiures  in  the 
past,  which  aroused  great  opposition  in 
this  country.  Also,  it  would  have  given 
Israel  some  measure  of  confidence  in 
the  VH.'s  intentions,  rather  than  to 
encourage  Israel  to  rely  for  Its  security 
so  heavily  on  its  own  arms. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  aspect  of 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Soviet  tactics 
In  the  Middle  East  is  to  create  a  pr(^>a- 
ganda  image  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
open  war  and  thereby  try  to  get  the 
United  States  to  lend  its  support  to  some 
dictated  peace.  By  constantly  arousing 
such  Intemational  fears,  Cairo  and  the 
Kremlin  bape  that  they  can  steamroller 
the  great  powers  into  "imposing"  a  peace 
which  forces  Israel  to  withdraw  in  return 
for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  tyi>e  which 
proved  so  unreliable  and  culminated  in 
the  May-June  1967  hostilities  . 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  General 
cotdd  have  shown  more  realism  in  fram- 
ing his  report  and  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  and  thereby  not  un- 
wittingly contributing  to  this  big-war 
scare  tactic. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  Cairo. 
in  pursuance  of  its  recent  proclamations 
about  repudiating  the  Suez  cease-fire  line 
and  ad^ting  an  active  defense  posture, 
is  engaging  in  llve-ammunltloa  war 
games  with  its  new  Soviet  equipment 
against  Israeli  forces  in  Sinai — ^yet  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  danger  of  a 
renewal  of  "all-out"  war  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  United  Arab  Republic  lacks  the 
military  capability  and  Israel  lacks  the 
motive. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  the  great 
powers  keep  their  cool  at  tense  moments 
like  the  present.  There  is  certainly  cause 
for  concern.  But  in  my  Judgment  there 
ought  to  be  more  concern  over  the  weak- 
ening of  the  peace  negotiating  channels 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  already 
strained  and  limited  cease-fire.  The  mo- 
mentum seems  to  have  been  drained  from 
the  Jarring  mission.  And  the  Big  Four 
and  Big  Two  negotiations,  which  began 
with  such  fanfare,  seem  to  be  close  to  a 
dead  end. 

Certainly,  one  conclusion  is  clefU':  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  and  dangerous 
shooting  going  on  now — and  the  result- 
ant terrorism  and  instability — It  is  still 
the  time  to  Insist  on  a  permanent  peace. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  great  pow- 
ers, without  seeking  to  dictate  the 
terms — which  could  be  fatal — can  insist 
that  there  be  no  more  complacency  based 
on  truces  or  cetuse-fires;  and  that  the 
world  must  run  the  risks  that  are  In- 
volved to  insist  that  the  next  basic 
move — even  if  it  takes  months — must 
be  a  permanent  peace.    . 

My  own  skepticism  concerning  the  Big 
Four  and  Big  Two  negotiations  on  Mid- 
east peace  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
However.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  my 
criticisms  of  the  Big  Two  approach  con- 
cern the  role  and  agenda  which  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  have  adopted  for 


themselves.  It  was  a  mistake,  in  my 
view,  for  the  two  superpowers  to  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  subjects  which  can 
only  be  negotiated  in  a  meaningful  way 
by  the  two  parties  themselves. 

Nonetheless.  I  have  long  advocated 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. — or  four-power  negotia- 
tions concerning  those  problems  in  the 
Mideast  which  they  can  effectively  deal 
with.  Some  key  questions  can  be  decided 
by  them,  and  all  of  this  can  and  should 
be  accomplished  without  usurping  the 
prerogatives  of  the  local  parties  to  the 
dlQ>ute.  Moreover,  if  the  Big  Two  could 
reach  agreement  on  the  matters  which 
primarily  concern  them,  this  would 
transform  the  atmoq?here  and  contrib- 
ute in  a  major  way  to  the  prospects  for 
a  final  and  lasting  settlement  between 
the  local  parties  themselves.  In  this 
spirit,  the  powers  must  insist  that  the 
next  basic  development  must  be  a  per- 
manent negotiated  peace. 

In  my  judgment  the  following  sub- 
jects should  be  taken  up  for  consldera- 
ticm  at  the  resimiption  of  the  United 
States-Soviet  Mideast  talks  in  Moscow 
next  we^. 

First,  this  is  the  moment  when  the 
great  powers,  without  seeking  to  dictate 
the.  terms  by  which  it  could  be  settled, 
can  Insist  on  a  permanent  peace.  Tltere 
can  be  no  more  complacency  or  wishful 
thinking  based  on  hodgepodge  truces 
and  cease-fires;  we  must  run  the  risk  of 
Indstlng  that  the  next  basic  move — even 
it  takes  months  of  danger  and  shooting 
like  this — we  must  persist  to  get  a  per- 
manent peace.  If  the  Big  Two  could  come 
to  an  agreement  that  only  a  genuine, 
permanent  peace — ^which  deals  with 
causes  and  not  Just  sympt<xns — can 
serve  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and  their 
own  interests,  then  we  would  be  a  good 
way  further  along  on  the  road  to  that 
indispensable  goal. 

Second,  international  agreement  on 
the  limitation  of  arms  shipments  into  the 
Middle  East  from  outside  sources.  While 
Moscow  may  not  be  able  to  control  the 
political  decision  In  Cairo  to  escalate 
military  action  cdong  the  Suez,  Moscow 
can  help  to  control  Egypt's  militaiy  ca- 
pability to  put  such  policies  into  effect. 
Without  Soviet  equipment,  guns,  and 
ammunition — supplied  in  the  worth  of 
billions  of  dollars  since  June  1967 — the 
Eg3rptians  could  not  have  created  the 
image  of,  to  use  the  words  of  U  Thant's 
report,  "a  virtual  state  of  active  war." 
And  it  should  be  stressed  that  resupply 
is  constant — while  Israel  is  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  maintain  arms  balance, 
even  considering  its  superior  training 
and  skill.  The  U.S.S  Jl.  has  a  real  interest, 
since  its  Arab  clients  could  well  lose  an- 
other war  if  they  recklessly  imdertook 
one. 

Third,  the  Big  Two  can  reach  an  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  the  mutual 
disposition  of  their  respective,  nuclear- 
euTued  naval  forces  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean— especially  as  regards  hypo- 
thetical circumstances  in  which  hostili- 
ties between  the  radical  Arab  States  and 
Israel  might  escalate  further  or  the  real 
military  danger  of  the  Mideast  situation 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  Arab  irrespon- 
sibility getting  the  superpowers  involved 
with  each  other.  The  various  possible 
military  developments  and  equations  in 
the  Mideast  are  fairly  predictable,  and  it 
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is  only  oommonaeiue  that  the  United 
States  and  JJSSJR.  work  out  now  In  the 
calm  deliberation  of  dlplranatic  negotia- 
tlonA  certain  ground  rules  as  to  what 
each  might  or  might  not  do  without  risk- 
ing a  confrontation.  It  Is  essential  that 
this  sort  of  arrangement  not  be  left  to 
the  chances  and  confusions  of  hurried 
hotline  negotiations  in  the  heat  of  some 
precipitate  Arab  military  escalation. 

Fourth.  The  Arab  refugee  question  Is  a 
matter  of  international  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility. A  new  effort  must  be  made 
to  seek  a  solution  to  this  tragic  hiunanl- 
tarlan  problem.  The  refugees  must  be 
freed  from  the  manacles — of  the  political 
hostages — ^In  which  Arab  leaders  have 
kept  them  for  20  years.  The  UNRWA  ap- 
proach of  the  past  suffered  from  the 
basic  defect  that  it  has  kept  the  refugees 
In  refugee  status  for  20  years  and  is  now 
producing     a     second     generation     of 
refugees.  A  new  international  program 
should  be  of  a  self-terminating  character 
designed  to  end  the  status  of  refugees  as 
refugees  by  integrating  and  resettling 
ti»em  teto  proper,  normal  civilian  cir- 
cnmstsnces.  Even  though  the  U.SJ3JI. 
does  not  make  contributions  for   the 
refugees— and  the  United  States  con- 
tributes the  most — the  UJSJSJl.  has  a 
vital  interest,  too,  since  the  UNRWA  is  a 
UJ^.  relief  agency. 

Fifth.  An  additional  proper  subject  for 
big-power  negotiations  concerns  the 
rules  for  usage  of  the  international 
waterways  of  the  Mideast — especially  the 
Suez,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and  the  Straits 
of  Tlran.  These  waterways  have  long 
beeai  recognized  and  accepted  as  interna- 
tional passages.  They  do  not  belong  to 
individual  Arab  States,  and  we  cannot 
accept  Arab  claims  to  govern  their  use  in 
any  way  they  see  fit.  After  all,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  never  accept  Turkish 
claims  to  control  the  Dardanelles  In  anj 
way  Turkey  saw  fit.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
real  key  to  a  Mideast  settlement  in  an 
international  determination  to  reopen 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  other  Interna- 
tional waterways  concerned,  to  world 
shipping  on  nondiscriminatory  terms, 
under  Big  Pour  or  UJf .  Security  Council 
leadership. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  I  consider  it  to  be 
an  urgent  priority  for  the  United  States 
and  U.S.SJI.  to  consider  jointly  at  next 
week's  Moscow  Mideast  meeting  ways  in 
which  the  Jarring  mission  can  be 
strengthened  and  revitalized.  There  is 
no  doubt,  in  my  Judgment,  but  that  this 
mandate  to  promote  negotiatioi^s  and  an 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  following  the  November  22,  1967, 
U2J.  resolution,  must-  be  dramatically 
strengthened  and  reafBrmed  In  the 
Security  Coimcil,  with  unanimous  big- 
power  support.  I  once  again  urge  con- 
sideration of  the  successful  precedent  of 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes  negotiations  between 
the  same  parties  of  1948-49.  Also,  the 
breach  of  the  cease-flre  initiated  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Jordan,  and  now 
Syria  is  the  most  direct  breach  of  a 
UJ»,  resolution  and  should  be  promptly 
protested  by  the  U2J,  and  also  should 
be  dealt  with  by  Ambassador  Jarring 
imder  a  new  and  strengthened  U  Jf .  man- 
date. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

irrc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

BKPOBT  PURSTXAMT  to  THK  FeDDUL  ClGAKXTtK 
TUBKT.rWO  AND  ADVZRTISINa  ACT 

A  leU«r  from  the  Chalnnan,  Federal  Trade 
OonunlBBlon,  ta-ansmiutng,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertlatog  Act,  dated  June  30, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Pbopossd  Distuct  ov  Colxtmbia  Public 
Deixnsxb  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Statee,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed   legislation    to    expand   and   Improve 
public  defender  servloee  In  the  District  of 
Columbia   (with  accompanying  papers);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia. 
Pboposkd  Rborgakization  of  th*  Cottbts  of 
THK  District  of  Colxtmbia 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeoieral  of  the 
United  Statee,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pMeed  legislation  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  accompanying  pe^>er8);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Rbfokt  of  thb  COKFTBOIXES  OKmSAL 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenani.  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  community  action  program 
administered  by  the  Olla  River  Indian  Com- 
mimlty  imder  title  n  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portvmlty  Act  of   1964,  Qlla  River  Indian 
Reservation,    ArlTona,    Office    of    Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  July  11,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

Pboposkd  Axzkdkkmt  of  thb  Bail  Rkfobm 
Act  of  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  BaU  Reform 
Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  crtme 
committed  by  persons  released  on  ball  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  July  11,  1969,  he 
had  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (HJi.  4153) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  smd,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2593.  A  bUl  to  exclude  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Western  Hemisphere  buatneaaes 
from  being  charged  agalnsi;  the  Western 
HMtvtephere  Immigration  quota;  and 

S.  2594.  A  bUl  to  exclude  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Canadian  buslnesaes  from  being 
Qbvged  against  the  Western  Hemlsi^ure  Im- 
mlgrstlon  quota;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  NEUSON: 

S.3686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrtmiltund 
Ac*  at  1940  wltb  regard  to  the  use  of  dairy 


products,  and  for  either  purposes;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
S.  2686.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  publicly 
owned  or  controlled  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  requiring  the  poetlng  of  a  bond 
for  the  use  of  such  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Olstrlat 
of  Columbia.  "»*"« 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurkxt  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Rxcoeo 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  2597.  A  bill  to  authorize  Increases  In  the 
maxlmiim  principal  amoimts  of  certain 
mortgagee  insurable  imder  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  correspond  to  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  new  slngle-famUy  residences; 

S.  2698.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  remove  present 
limitations  on  the  making  of  assistance  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  existing  dwellings,  or 
dweUlng  units  in  existing  projeots;  and 

S.  2599.  A  bill  to  amend  section  237  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  give  preference  to 
homeowners  receiving  assistance  payments 
under  section  235  relating  to  coimsellng 
services  and  mortgage  Insurance  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency' 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pexct  when  he  Intro-' 
duced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   HBUSECA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
DiKKSBN,  and  Mr.  THtrnMONn) : 
8.  2600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  BaU  Reform 
Act  of   1966  to  authorize  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  commimlty  In  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  provide  for  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  HatrsKA  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Rbcobo 
under  the  i4>proprlate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Ttdinos)  (by 

request)    (for  himself,  Mr.  Hbtjska, 

Mr.  Peoutt,  Mr.  Dirksen,  tSx.  Mc- 

Clkllan.  Mr  GooDBLL.  Mr.  Ebviw,  and 

Mr.  Thttrmond)  : 

S.  2601.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 

the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pxip- 

poses;  to  the  Oommltitee  on  the  Dlsferlot  of 

Colxunbla. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hhuska  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Hbuska,      Mr.      McClbixan.  '  Mr! 
Mathias.  and  Mr.  Ebvin)  : 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  be  known  as  "The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Defender  Act  of 
1969";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dibksen  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Rbcobo 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
aj.  Res.  136.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
July  21,  1969,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2596— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
LIMmNa  THE  USE  OP  PUBLICLY 
OWNED  OR  CONTROLLED  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  I 
Introduced  last  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Last  year 
this  legislation  was  provoked  by  the  un- 
fortunate events  that  occurred  when  an 
organized  group  moved  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  took  over  the  use  of 
the  MaU  by  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  Resurrection  City. 
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This  bill  would  prohibit  the  Issuance 
of  any  permit  by  a  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  ofBcer  to  use  any  real  prop- 
erty within  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
camping,  sleeping,  sitting  in  or  any  other 
overnight  use,  or  for  erecting  any  tem- 
porary buildings  thereon.  No  govern- 
mental use  or  activity  on  the  public  prop- 
erty would  be  limited  or  restricted. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in  connec- 
tion with  permits  for  organized  demon- 
strations that  a  reasonable  bond  must  be 
posted  for  damage  done  to  Government 
property. 

The  1967  march  on  the  Pentagon  is 
proof  positive  that  the  bond  provision  in 
this  bill  is  badly  needed.  The  direct  cost 
to  Uncle  Sam  of  cleaning  up  the  destruc- 
tion and  mess  of  the  marchers,  the  heavy 
outlay  for  police  overtime,  transporta- 
tion and  care  of  Federal  troops  brought 
in  to  protect  the  Pentagon  has  been  es- 
timated at  over  a  million  dollars. 

In  May  of  1968.  Congressman  William 
Cramer  and  I  introduced  this  legislation 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Poor  People's 
March  here  in  Washington.  The  bill  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  cleared  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  was  reported  to 
the  House  for  consideration.  However, 
the  House  lesidership  failed  to  call  up  the 
bill  for  a  vote,  because  of  the  emotion 
and  tension  of  that  particular  period. 

However,  now  that  tempers  have  cooled 
off,  imder  Congressman  Cramer's  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  bill  introduced  by  him  this  year 
passed  on  June  11  by  a  very  large  mar- 
gin. I  am  pleased  to  once  again  Join  in 
this  effort  with  Congressman  Cramer  to 
secure  action  this  year  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
House  in  passing  this  measure. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  results 
of  last  year's  experience  with  Resurrec- 
tion City.  Anyone  seeing  that  disgrace- 
ful situation  which  developed  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  will  certainly  imderstand 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  It  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  between  $1  and  $2 
million  to  clean  up  the  Mall  after  aban- 
donment. We  had  here  a  city  within  a 
city,  a  situation  where  the  Park  Police 
could  not  go  in.  where  the  policy  author- 
1^  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could  not 
function. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reconsider  this  bill. 
We  now  have  a  climate  in  which  the 
emotion  that  was  present  at  that  time 
does  not  exist.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bUl  is  discriminatory.  It  simply  provides 
that' no  organization  can  use  Federal 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
camping  or  for  a  so-called  city. 

This  bill  does  not  infringe  on  the 
right  of  any  American  to  petition  his 
Government,  to  demonstrate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  to  peacefully  pro- 
test as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  simply  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  national  shrines 
and  grounds  in  the  I^strict  of  Columbia 
belong  to  all  Americans  and  should  be 
preserved  for  the  use  of  all  Americans. 

The  public  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  United  States  are  the  prc^erty  of  all 
its  citizens,  and  in  no  area  of  the  coim- 
try  Is  this  more  true  that  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  as  the 
Capital,  epitomizes  what  this  Nation 
stands  for.  It  is  here  that  the  pe<»>le 
of  the  United  States  have  placed  the 


monuments,  parks,  and  statues  that 
identify  our  heritage  and  our  purpose 
as  a  nation.  It  is  here,  too.  that  our 
Federal  Government  is  housed  and  func- 
tions. These  groimds  and  buildings  be- 
long to  all  the  people,  and  they  should 
at  all  times  be  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

It  has  aways  been  the  policy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  it  was  up  imtil 
Resurrection  City  in  1968  and  as  it  was 
imderstood  up  until  that  time,  that  there 
will  be  no  permit  granted  for  overnight 
occupancy;  and  there  never  was.  The 
only  exception  was  a  specific  Boy  Scout 
jamboree  in  1937,  which  was  permitted 
by  congressional  action.  Subsequent  to 
that,  there  never  was  a  camp-in  permit- 
ted until  Resurrection  City  came  along. 

Congressional  action  is  essential  to  in- 
sure that  we  have  no  such  future  occur- 
rences and  that  we  preserve  these  na- 
tional lands  for  the  use  of  all  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2596)  limiting  the  use  of 
publicly  owned  or  controlled  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such 
property,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gurney,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


S.  2597,  S.  2598,  AND  S.  2599— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  HOME- 
OWNERSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  July  of 
1966,  I  began  working  on  a  plan  to  as- 
sure homeownership  opportunities  to 
lower  income  persons.  Since  that  time. 
3  years  ago.  I  have  every  day  become 
more  convinced  of  the  value  of  home- 
ownership.  The  ideal  of  homeownership 
Ls  deeply  rooted  in  American  life.  It 
brings  with  it  a  sense  of  belonging,  a 
feeling  of  self-esteem  and  dignity,  and  a 
new  appreciation  of  good  citizenship. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  1934,  it  has 
been  Government  policy  to  encourage 
homeownership  for  upper  and  middle  in- 
come families.  But  that  policy  has  ig- 
nored the  proposition  that  the  lower  in- 
come family,  who  will  perhaps  profit 
most  from  the  psychological  values  of 
homeownership.  should  have  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  move  up  to  owning 
a  home  of  its  own.  Now.  however,  with 
the  passage  of  the  section  235  homeown- 
ership program  in  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  the  time  has 
finally  come  to  make  the  prospect  of 
homeownership  a  reality  to  the  poor,  but 
aspiring,  family  whether  confined  to  an 
urban  ghetto  or  living  In  a  tenant  shack 
in  a  rural  area. 

It  was  deeply  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  housing  bill  of  last  year  received 
broad  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike.  I  look  upon  the  Ivse  affirmative 
vote  of  last  year  as  a  congressional  vote 
of  confldenoe  for  this  new  progiBm. 

llierefore,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  new  homeownership  program  Is  the 
moet  popular  housing  program  ever  in- 
stituted by  the  Department.  Tbe  favor- 
able response  has  been  overwhehnlng. 


The  success  of  the  program  is  revealed 
by  the  long  waiting  line  for  new  funds 
in  most  all  FHA  offices  across  the  coun- 
try. When  President  Johnson  srubmitted 
on  January  23  of  this  year  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  national  housing  goals, 
he  said: 

There  are  signs  that  the  235  Program  may 
well  be  the  most  rapidly  accepted  program 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families.  There 
Is  tremendous  interest  In  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Industry  and  the  lenders.  It  seems  to  be 
responsive  to  the  request  from  the  poor  for 
a  housing  program  for  them  that  will  permit 
homeownership.  The  estimated  level  of  pro- 
duction that  will  be  achl^ived  In  1970  is  re- 
flective of  this  Interest,  but  it  will  only  be 
achieved  If  the  appropriations  stotlons  release 
adequate  payment  authority. 

Now  that  we  have  finally  found  a  pro- 
gram which  is  accept<U>le  to  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  the  poor  themselves,  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  refine  the  legis- 
lation and  improve  upon  the  program 
until  we  have  a  program  that  will  begin 
to  make  a  sizable  contribution  to  ful- 
filling the  housing  goals  established  by 
the  Congress  last  year.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  attempted  to  watch  developments 
of  this  program  very  carefully  in  order 
to  determine  whether  changes  in  the 
statute  enacted  last  year  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  desired  goals.  And  accord- 
ingly, there  are  several  areas  which  I 
believe  need  further  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

PBIOBITIBS 

My  major  disappointment  with  the 
homeownership  program  to  date  has  been 
the  fact  that  too  many  of  the  units  have 
been  placed  in  suburban  £u-eas  and  too 
few  have  been  built  or  rehabilitated  in 
the  inner  city  and  rural  areas.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  this  has  happened  Is 
that  most  projects  in  the  inner  city  area 
are  put  together  by  nonprofit  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  which  have  a 
neighborhood  orientation.  Such  com- 
munity organizations  often  lack  the  staff 
and  expertise  needed  to  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively put  together  such  a  housing 
project.  Also,  there  are  inadequate  means 
to  reach  low-inoome  people  in  rural  areas 
and  educate  them  as  to  their  new  hous- 
ing opportunitira  under  section  235.  The 
National  Homeownership  Foundation 
which  will  be  established  in  the  near  fu- 
ture will  carry  on  a  program  of  encour- 
aging public  and  private  organizations 
at  the  national,  community,  and  neigh- 
borhood levels  to  provide  increased 
homeownership  and  housing  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  and  urbcm  areas.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  foundation  will  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  to  locate  needed  housing 
units  in  the  expressed  rural  and  urbcm 
core  areas. 

However,  at  a  time  when  there  are  lim- 
ited funds  available  for  this  importsuit 
housing  program,  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  requiring  that 
strict  priorities  are  set  on  the  funds  that 
are  available.  Priorities  should  be  set  for 
projects  which  are  located  in  areas  of 
blight  and  high  minority  concentraticms. 
Priority  should  be  given  to  projects 
which  involve  rehabilitation.  Also,  pri- 
ority must  be  given  to  projects  which 
serve  the  lowest  practicable  income  levels 
of  families  and  include  provisions  for  the 
dellveiy  of  counseling  services  to  those 
families  who  need  it 
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The  present  leglslati<xi  permits  sub- 
stdlea  to  be  made  avaUable  to  hotneown- 
en  who  are  carrying  mortgages  not  In 
excess  of  $15,000 — or  $17,500  In  certain 
hlflb-coet  areas.  Large  families  may 
carry  mortgages  as  high  as  $17,500 — or 
$20,000  in  high-cost  areas. 

Since  the  act  was  passed  in  August 
of  1968,  the  cost  of  construction  has  sky- 
rocketed. Lumber  costs  are  up,  and  la- 
bor coots  are  up.  Thus,  I  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  added  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urfocm  Development  to  raise  the 
mortgage  limit  level  as  housing  costs  In- 
crease. Without  such  authority,  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  used,  as  housing  in  msuiy 
areas  of  the  countiy  cannot  be  built 
within  the  mazlmmn  level  established. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbcm  Development  the  au- 
thority   to    Increase — or    decrease — ^the 
dUxtgaSie  limits  stated  in  the  bill  when- 
ever t&e  cost  of  housing  increases — or  de- 
creases— by  3  percent  or  more.  There  Is 
In  existence  at  the  present  time  a  hous- 
ing Index  entitled,  "The  Price  Index  For 
New  One  Family  Houses  Sold,"  published 
annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
This    index,    measures    year    to    year 
changes  in  the  sales  prices  of  new  houses 
with  the  same  characteristics.  That  Is, 
whereas  changes  in  the  average  cost  of 
all  new  houses  sold  also  reflect  changes 
In    the    characteristics    of   the    houses 
which  are  built,  this  index  does  not  re- 
flect the  Increased  amount  of  additional 
appointments  and  luxiuies  which  are  be- 
ing added  to  American  houses.  Thus,  in 
contrast  to  the  18-percent  increase  in 
the  house  price  index  from  1963  to  1968, 
the  average  of  actual  sales  prices  for  all 
new  one-family  homes  sold  in  this  5- 
year  period  increased  about  37  percent. 
In  consequence  of  the  shift  to  larger 
houses    with    more    equipment    during 
these  years. 

This  is  an  index  of  the  total  sales  price 
of  new  one  family  houses  built  for  sale 
and  sold.  The  sales  price  includes  the 
value  of  the  site  on  which  the  house  is 
built,  which  we  all  know  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  increasing  price  rise.  Since 
this  is  an  index  of  sales  prices.  It  reflects 
not  only  changes  in  cost  of  labor,  mate- 
rials, land,  and  selling  expenses,  but  also 
changes  in  productivity  and  profit  mar- 
gins in  residential  constructions. 

While  I  realize  that  this  aim  would  set 
a  new  precedent  in  housing  legislation 
by  giving  this  authority  to  the  Secretary, 
I  feel  that  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
program  that  the  mortgage  limits  be  kept 
In  tune  with  rising  housing  costs.  There- 
fore, I  feel  strongly  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  given  this  authority.  It  would 
be  slmlllar  to  the  authority  that  we  gave 
to  the  Secretary  last  year  to  increase  the 
PHA  interest  rates  when  general  interest 
rates  go  up. 

USE   or   BXISTINO    ROUSINa 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  last  year  permitted  the  use  of  ex- 
isting housing  on  a  limited  basis  for  the 
new  program.  Twenty-flve  percent  of  the 
units  for  the  first  year,  15  percent  of  the 
units  for  the  second  year,  and  10  percent 


of  the  imlts  for  the  third  year  could  be 
of  existing  housing.  Technically  under 
the  legislation  this  means  that  after  the 
third  year  no  existing  housing  units  could 
be  used  for  the  subsidy  program.  What 
this  means  in  operation  is  that  a  hMne 
which  is  built  to  be  used  by  a  subsidized 
family  can  be  used  by  that  family  only 
once.  That  is,  when  the  family  moves  out 
of  the  house,  it  then  becomes  "existing 
housing"  and  another  subsidized  family 
can  not  move  in.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  nor  do 
I  believe  that  this  makes  good  economic 
sense. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  remove  the  present 
lihiitations  on  making  assistance  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  existing  units.  I 
believe  that  families  should  have  the  ut- 
most flexibility  in  choosing  the  home  in 
which  they  wish  to  live  and  should  not 
necessarily  be  limited  only  to  new  con- 
struction. At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
realized  that  some  of  the  best  housing 
"bargains"  today  exist  in  the  purchase 
of  existing  or  older  homes.  These  imlts 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  lower 
income  housing  market  by  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  subsidy  payments. 

COT7NSELINa   SERVICES 

Section  237  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  establishes  a  new  program  of  special 
mortgage  insurance  assistance  to  those 
individuals  who,  for  a  variety  of  factors, 
are  imable  to  meet  the  credit  require- 
ments of  the  FHA.  The  Congress  set  up 
this  special  program,  which  permitted 
the  FHA  to  guarantee  the  mortgage  loans 
of  these  families  if  special  budget,  debt 
management,  and  related  counseling 
were  offered.  This  was  an  Important  and 
sharp  digression  from  the  FHA  practices 
of  the  past  and  was  intended  to  permit 
many  low  income  persons  to  qualify  for 
a  FHA  mortgage  who  could  not  hereto- 
fore do  so. 

Unfortimately,  the  Congress  has  not 
funded  this  program  so  that  HUD  has 
very  few  dollars  to  devote  to  it.  I  was 
distressed  to  lesuTi  that  many  FHA  of- 
fices are  providing  this  counseling  to 
families  of  middle  and  high  income 
rather  than  the  low-income  persons  who 
need  the  help  the  most.  The  law  already 
states  that  public  housing  families 
should  be  given  preference  for  the  pro- 
gram. However.  I  feel  that  this  is  too 
narrow  a  group  Mid  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  make  It  clear 
that  families  eligible  for  the  section  235 
program  should  also  be  given  preference 
for  the  counseling  program  if  fimds  are 
scarce. 

Mr.  President,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  begins  hearings  next 
week  on  the  administration's  housing 
recommendations.  At  that  time  the 
homeownership  program  will  be  given  a 
thorough  hearing  and  the  committee  will 
consider  changes  which  should  be  made 
to  perfect  the  program.  I  shall  consider 
all  these  proposals  very  carefully  in  order 
that  we  can  assure  lower-income  families 
the  best  possible  opportunities  for  a  bet- 
ter life  through  the  incentives  of  home- 
ownership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
referred  to  in  my  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoao  at  this  p(rint. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "nie  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  In  the  Riooito. 

ITie  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pracv. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles! 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkou),  as  follows: 

8.  2597 
A  bill  to  autborlze  increues  in  the  mazlznuin 
principal  amounts  of  certain  mortgages  In- 
surable under  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  correspond  to  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
new  single-family  residences 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  n 
of   the   National   Housing   Act   Is   amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"n.ETTBt.E  ICOSTGAGE  AlfOUNTS  ON  ONX-rAMILT 
DWELLTNGS  OR  UMTTS 

"Sec.  243.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  maTimntri  prin- 
clpal  amounts  of  mortgages  on  one-family 
dwellings  or  units  insurable  under  section 
221(d)(2),  286(1),  or  237  shaU  be  Increased 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  January  i 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shaU  determine 
the  extent  by  which  the  price  Index  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year  was  higher  than  the 
price  Index  In  the  base  period.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  price  Index  has 
risen  by  a  percentage  (of  Its  level  In  the 
base  period)  equal  to  at  least  3  per  centxmi, 
the  maximum  principal  amounts  of  mort- 
gages on  one-family  dwellings  or  units  In- 
surable under  any  section  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
same  percentage  (adjusted  to  the  nearest 
•100) ,  effective  upon  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  Secretary's  determination  In  the  Fed- 
eral  Register. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
•Price  Index  for  New  One-Family  Houses 
Sold',  published  aimuaUy  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1967. 

"(d)  The  effective  date  of  this  section  is 
January  1,1969." 

S.  2698 
To  amend  section  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  remove  present  limitations  on 
the  making  of  assistance  payments  with 
respect  to  existing  dwellings,  or  dwelling 
units  In  existing  projects 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
235     of     the     National     Housing     Act     Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  If  the  family  quaU- 
fles  as  a  displaced  famUy  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 221(f),  or  a  family  which  Includes  five 
or  more  minor  persons,  or  a  family  occupying 
low-rent  pubUc  housing"  in  the  second  pro- 
viso of  subsection  (b)  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (h);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Involve  a  slngle-famUy  dwelling,  or 
a  two-family  dwelling  one  of  the  units  of 
which  Is  to  be  occupied  by  the  owner  if  the 
dwelUng  Is  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  * 
a  nonprofit  organization,  or  a  dwelling  or  a 
family  unit  In  a  condominium  project  which 
meets  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  or  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  project 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
238  or  In  a  project  receiving  the  beneflta  of 
financial  assistance  under  section  101  of  the 
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Housing   and    Urban   Development   Act   of 
19«5;". 

S.  2S99 
A  bill  to  amend  section  237  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  give  preference  to  home- 
owners rec^vlng  assistance  payments  un 
der  section  236  relating  to  counseling  serv' 
icea  and  mortgage  insurance  assistance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   (a) 
section  237(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  Immediately  after  "appUca- 
tlons"  the  following:  "(Including  counseling 
services)";  and 

(2)  inserting  Inunedlately  after  "this  sec- 
tion" the  foUowlng:  "(1)  to  homeowners  re- 
ceiving assistance  payments  under  section 
236,  and  (2)". 


S.  2600 — INTRODUCTION  OF  WATT- 
REFORM  ACT  AMENDMENTS  TO 
ACHIEVE  PUBLIC  SAPETTY  WITH 
EQUAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  consideration  of  danger  to  the 
commimlty  in  setting  conditions  of  re- 
lease, to  provide  for  pretrial  detention 
of  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  legislation  has  been  sent  to 
the  Vice  President  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  with  a  favorable  administra- 
tion recommendation. 

AOMLN  UrrKATTON  WAB  ON  CRUCX 

Mr.  President,  on  the  11th  day  after 
his  inauguration.  President  Nixon  Issued 
a  statement  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  began  with  the  words,  "Responsi- 
bility begins  at  home." 

That  excellent  message  contained  a 
12-polnt  section  detailing  a  program  to 
combat  crime  and  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  the  District.  The 
proposals  ranged  from  strengthening  the 
court  system  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
Improving  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, from  ball  reform  to  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  war  against  crime,  from 
new  measures  to  combat  Juvenile  crime 
to  improved  courthouse  facilities. 

The  message  covered  eight  legal-sized 
pages  and  was  a  positive,  constructive 
response  to  the  public  demand  for  a  con- 
certed and  coordinated  effort  to  reduce 
the  sksrrocketing  rise  of  crime  in  Wash- 
ington. 

What  is  proposed  is  a  complete  and 
deep-rooted  restructuring  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  in 
partial  response  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage. The  bin  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  on  court 
reorganization  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
DniKSEN  on  public  defender  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  also  respon- 
sive to  that  message. 

There  has,  Mr.  President,  been  some 
impatience  expressed  at  the  tlmelag  be- 
tween the  issuance  of  the  President's 
statement  and  legislative  results.  This 
impatience,  I  suggest,  is  not  warranted. 

The  weeks  that  have  passed  since  Jan- 
uary 31  are,  in  fact,  a  short  time  when 
measured  against  the  size,  more  than 
300  typewritten  pages,  legal  size,  and 
complexity  of  the  undertaking.  What  has 


been  proposed  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  court  reorganization,  alone,  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  complete  restructuring  of  a 
State's  court  system.  Does  anyone  con- 
sider that  5  mcmths  is  too  long  a  time  to 
accomplish  such  a  task? 

The  time  between  the  President's  mes- 
wig^  and  now  has  been  well  spent  in  re- 
fining and  improving  the  adminlstra- 
tlon'fisDToposals.  This  virlll  result  in  a  sav- 
ing of  Time  and  speedier  availability  to 
the  Congres^u^  considers  these  bills. 

The  generaTuirust  of  the  need  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  hi  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
be  found  in  the  report  of  President  John- 
son's District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission. That  was  delivered  2  years  ago 
and  was  Issued  at  a  time  of  a  greatly  in- 
creasing crime  rate  In  the  District.  Yet 
nothing  was  forthcoming  in  the  way  of 
substantial  reform  imtil  much,  much 
later. 

Now,  In  the  5^  months  since  President 
Nixon  first  proposed  his  12-polnt  pro- 
gram, we  have  a  good  product  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  Join  in  the 
earnest  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  that  the  Senate  will  matic  its  ap- 
proval. 

This  legislation  being  offered  today  is  a 
redanption  of  the  President's  pledge  to 
provide  a  well-considered  and  workable 
response  to  the  growing  threat  of  crime 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  Its  importance  will  far 
surpass  the  headlines  of  tomorrow's 
papers  which  report  on  the  Introduction 
of  the  legislation.  The  results  will  be  of 
permanent  and  lasting  value  to  all 
citizens. 

mCRBASINO    CRIME    IN   THE   NATION 

Mr.  President,  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  1968  Preliminary  Annual  Uni- 
form Crime  Reporting  Statistics  reads  as 
follows: 

Dtirlng  the  calendar  year  1968  crime  na- 
tionally increased  17  percent  over  1967.  The 
violent  crimes  rose  19  percent  with  murder 
and  forcible  rape  up  14  percent,  robbery  29 
percent  and  aggravated  assault  12  percent. 
The  property  crimes,  as  a  group,  recorded  a 
17  percent  rise  with  burglary  up  13  percent, 
larceny  $50  and  over  In  value  up  21  percent, 
and  auto  theft  18  percent.  Crime  In  the  large 
core  cities  with  populations  250.000  and  over 
increased  18  oercent,  suburban  communities 
reported  an  18  percent  increase,  and  the  rural 
area  12  percent 

Crime  is  a  national  issue  because  crime 
is  a  national  problem.  People  demand 
protection  in  their  homes,  their  busi- 
nesses, smd  In  the  streets.  President 
Nixon  campaigned  hard  on  the  Issue  of 
crime  because  he  believes  something 
could  be  done  about  It.  People  voted  for 
him  because  they  were  receptive  to  his 
leadership. 

President  Nixon  is  a  man  of  action,  not 
given  simply  to  making  rhetorical  prom- 
ises. The  Attorney  General,  too,  is  a  man 
of  actlMi.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  In  ofQce  less  than 
6  months,  the  steps  taken  in  the  fight 
against  crime  have  been  significant. 

Organized  crime  has  been  a  particular 
target  on  the  national  level.  The  admin- 
istration forwarded  S.  2022,  the  Illegal 
Gambling  Control  Act,  which  It  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce.  A  special  anti- 
rackets  force  has  been  set  up  in  New 


York  City  and  permanent  field  offices 
are  being  organized  around  the  country. 
The  use  of  electronic  surveillance  against 
racketeers  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  the  crime  problem  was 
a  problem  Inherited  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. In  1965  crimes  rose  5  percent, 
and  in  1968  crime  Increased  17  percent. 
In  the  first  3  months  of  1969  it  increased 
10  percent. 

The  best  example  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  problem  is  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  From  1965  through 
1968  robberies  alone  hicreased  by  300 
percent.  In  the  first  3  months  of  1969. 
they  had  increased  by  over  36  percent 

Shice  the  President's  statement  of 
January  31,  the  administration  has  been 
working  vigorously  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram the  President  outlined.  The  Dis- 
trict budget  request  was  revised  to  re- 
fiect  $13.8  million  to  implement  the 
President's  recommendations.  Pimds  are 
included  for  additional  personnel  and 
for  needed  capital  expenditures.  Studies 
of  the  juvenile  system  have  been  insti- 
tuted, the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  has  been 
reorganized,  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  doubled 
its  efforts. 

AOMIN IHTEATION  CBIME  BILLS 

Most  importantly,  today,  less  than  6 
months  after  taking  office,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  sent  to  the  Senate  three 
legislative  measures  aimed  at  signifi- 
cantly strengthening  criminal  Justice  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  two  of 
the  measures:  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reorganization  Act,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Defender  Act  In 
addition  to  introducing  the  third  meas- 
ure—Bail Reform  Act. 

1.   CODBT    REOBOAMIZATION    ACT 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1969,  introduced  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, would  consoUdate  and  upgrade  the 
present  court  of  general  sesdons.  Juve- 
nile court  and  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court  Into  a  single  superior  court  of  ex- 
panded jurisdiction  which  would  be  the 
trial  court  for  the  District.  The  present 
court  of  appeals  would  continue  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  local  trial  court  and 
would  become  the  highest  appellate 
court  for  local  matters  in  Uie  District, 
equivalent  to  the  highest  court  of  -a 
State.  In  gradual  stages,  the  bill  would 
substantially  reorganize  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Ultimately,  the  Federal  courts  would 
have  only  Federal  jurisdiction,  with  all 
local  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts.  The  Federal  and 
local  court  systems  in  the  District  would 
then  be  analogous  to  the  systems  exist- 
ing in  the  States. 

2.  PUBLIC^ETENDER  ACT  FOR  DISTRICT 

The  District  of  Columbia  Public  De- 
fender Act  will  convert  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
a  Public  Defender  Service,  and  will  ex- 
pand and  improve  public  defender  serv- 
ices for  the  indigent  adult  and  Juvenile 
defendants  in  the  District.  Up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  persons  who  appear 
before  the  District  courts  will  now  be 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  full-time 
public  defense  counsel.  The  service  will 
also  be  authorized  to  cooperate  In  the 
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system  of  assigning  private  counsel  to 
the  other  percentage  of  cases,  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  all  appointed  pri- 
vate counsel. 

Mr.  President,  this  Public  Defender  Act 
closely  parallels  the  proposal  In  S.  1461, 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments  of 
1969,  which  I  introduced  this  session. 
Pull-time  public  defense  counsel,  in  con- 
Jimction  with  assignment  of  private 
counsel  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases 
for  defendants  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  representation,  can  best 
provide  the  experienced,  efiBcient  and 
dedicated  criminal  bar  so  necessary  to  a 
fair  and  effective  system  of  criminal 
Justice. 

3.  BAIL  RXroUC  ACT 

The  third  bill,  which  I  introduce  here, 
amends  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
Although  the  bill  Is  national  in  scope  It 
Ts  particularly  important  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction over  all  crimes.  Over  40  percent 
of  all  Federal  crimes  are  committed  in 
the  District. 

.  In  his  special  message  to  Congress  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  January  of 
this  year.  President  Nixon  outlined  his 
intentions  to  recommend  legislation  Im- 
proving the  Bail  Reform  Act,  increasing 
the  quality  of  defense  counsel  available 
to  criminal  defendants,  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  District  court  systems.  His  in- 
tentions have  now  been  translated  into 
concrete  action.  And  I  assure  this  body, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. ^, 

Mr.  President,  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor,  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  no  person,  rich  or  poor, 
would  be  needlessly — and  I  emphasize  the 
word,  "needlessly" — detained  in  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  system  pending 
trial.  That  act  has  been  considered  by 
many  to  have  been  a  propitious  step 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  equal 
Justice. 

By  breaking  through  the  unequal  re- 
straints of  money  bonds,  the  act  required 
release  of  accused  persons  in  noncapital 
cases  on  their  own  recognizance,  or  upon 
certain  nonflnancial  restrictions  when 
release  on  personal  recognizance  was 
not  sufficient  to  deter  flight.  Detention 
could  only  be  ordered  under  the  act  in 
capital  or  appeal  cases  on  grounds  of 
danger  of  the  defendant  to  the  commu- 
nity. Pretrial  release  without  money 
bond  greatly  aided  the  Indigent  and  the 
poor  who  would  otherwise  remain  in  jail 
unable  to  post  bond.  Prior  to  the  1966 
act,  too  many  defendants  unable  to  post 
bond  languished  in  jail  until  tried,  re- 
gardless of  the  strength  or  the  serious- 
ness of  the  charges  against  them  and 
regardless  of  their  risk  of  flight.  Many, 
subsequently,  were  acquitted  of  the 
charges. 

The  statement  of  purpose  contained  in 
the  1966  act  recognized  the  goal  of  equal 
Justice  In  moving  away  fixMn  strictly 
money  bail: 

Present  federal  bill  practices  are  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  dilute 
the  basic  tenets  that  a  person  is  presiuned 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a  court  of 
law  and  that  Justice  shall  be  equal  and 
accessible  to  all. 


The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee held  investigative  hearings  on  Uie 
Ball  Reform  Act  in  January  of  this  year 
to  survey,  fully  and  intensively,  the  gains 
made,  and  the  defects  discovered  In  the 
operation  of  the  present  act.  The  hear- 
ings revealed  the  need  for  further  leg- 
islative action,  and  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  seeks  to  correct  important  defects 
in  the  1966  act.  These  defects  concern 
the  need  to  weigh  public  safety  as  well 
as  equal  Justice  in  pretrial  release 
proceedings. 

During  the  January  hearings,  it  was 
determined  that  it  is  still  not  imcommon 
for  Federal  judges  to  set  high  money 
bond  for  defendants  rather  than  setting 
other  nonflnancial  conditions  of  release 
permitted  under  the  act.  This  continued 
use  of  money  ball  has  not  usually  been 
due  to  a  high  risk  of  flight  from  the 
Jurisdiction  posed  by  the  defendants  but 
rather  because  of  the  potential  and 
sometimes  substantial  risk  that  the  de- 
fendants would  present  to  the  commu- 
nity or  to  other  persons.  In  many  such 
cases,  a  strong  presiunption  can  be 
raised  that  no  clear  evidence  of  risk  of 
flight  existed.  The  present  act  does  not, 
of  course,  authorize  strict  conditions  of 
release,  including  money  bond,  without 
strong  evidence  of  such  risk.  High  bond 
,  has  been  used  by  Judges,  nevertheless, 
'  under  a  pretense  of  high  risk  of  flight. 

The  proposed  amendments  in  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  will  permit  a  Federal 
judge  to  set  strict  conditions  of  release 
or  to  detain  in  noncapital  cases  because 
of  the  hard  facts  of  danger,  rather  than 
the  flction  of  risk  of  flight.  This  honest 
recognition  of  the  need  to  weigh  public 
safety  will  enhance  the  original  purposes 
of  the  1966  act. 

In  particular,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  by  granting  author- 
ity to  consider  danger  to  the  community 
in  setting  nonflnancial  pretrial  release 
conditions,  to  detain  certain  defendants 
found  to  be  dangerous,  to  revoke  the  re- 
lease of  those  defendants  who  violate  re- 
lease conditions,  and  to  pimish  those  who 
commit  crimes  while  released  on  bail 
with  added  penalties. 

The  proposal  to  permit  danger  to  the 
community  to  be  considered  in  setting 
nonflnancial  conditions  of  release  has 
been  widely  accepted  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  President's  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Commissiof!,  the  American 
Bar  Association  Pretrial  Release  Com- 
mittee, the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Conference  Committee  and  others  which 
have  studied  the  operation  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act.  In  order  to  halt  any  fur- 
ther reliance  by  judges  upon  money  bail 
under  the  pretense  of  risk  of  flight  where, 
in  fact,  the  defendant  appears  to  be  dan- 
gerous, the  proposal  clearly  states  that 
financial  conditions  to  assure  public 
safety  are  prohibited. 

Another  amendment  relating  to  public 
safety  is  the  proposal  to  create  the  au- 
thority to  deny  pretrial  release  for  a  60- 
day  period  for  speciflc  categories  of  de- 
fendants who  are  found  to  be  dangerous 
after  a  hearing  with  appropriate  pro- 
cedural safeguards.  President  Nixon  has 
stressed  the  need  for  such  pretrial  de- 
tention of  persons  charged  with  crimes 
"when  their  continued  pretrial  release 


in-esents  a  clear  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity." 

With  a  crime  rate  that  is  increasing  at 
an  appalling  rate,  and  with  too  many 
crimes  being  committed  by  criminals 
who  are  hard-core  recidivists,  crimes 
committed  by  persons  while  on  pretrial 
release  have  become  a  serious  problem. 
Widely  varying  percentages  of  defend- 
ants charged  with  serious  crimes  while 
on  ball  or  release  have  been  shown  by 
different  studies.  Despite  the  differences, 
these  studies  reveal  at  the  least  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  percentage  of  de- 
fendants charged  with  serious  crimes 
while  on  bail  or  release  or  who  have  rec- 
ords for  previous  serious  offenses,  to  be 
cause  for  public  and  official  concern. 

Certain  authorities  consider  the  right 
to  bail  to  be  absolute  under  the  eighth 
amendment.  Others  contend  that  serious 
due  process  problems  under  the  fifth 
amendment  will  arise  for  any  procedure 
that  is  devised  for  administering  pre- 
ventive detention.  Some  see  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  court  systems  to  hold  de- 
tention hearings.  Some  even  contend 
that  if  a  defendant  is  subject  to  pre- 
ventlve  detention,  this  will  Jeopardize  his 
chances  of  a  fair  trial. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  amendment 
authorizing  preventive  detention,  it  Is 
readily  apparent  how  carefully  the  bill 
was  drafted  to  consider  and  accommo- 
date the  reasonable  objections  to  pre- 
ventive detention. 

Anyone  who  is  detained  will  be  able  to 
effectively  assist  in  the  preparation  of  his 
case,  and  may  even  secure  release  for 
limited  periods  to  secure  evidence  or  find 
witnesses.  If  the  person  is  ordered  to  be 
detained,  it  is  provided  that  the  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  expedited  trial 
and  to  release  within  60  days  unless  the 
trial  is  in  progress  or  the  trial  Is  being 
delayed  at  the  person's  request. 

The  proposal  also  answers  the  reason- 
able doubts  which  have  been  raised  about 
the  probability  of  predicting  danger  of  a 
defendant  to  the  community  for  purposes 
of  detention.  Three  flndings  must  be 
made  by  the  judicial  officer  before  he  can 
order  a  defendant  detained  prior  to  trial. 
It  must  be  foxmd  that  no  conditions  of 
release  will  protect  the  public.  It  must 
be  found  that  the  defendant  falls  within 
one  of  the  categories  of  criminal  offender 
defined  in  the  act.  And,  it  must  be  found 
that  there  Is  substantial  probability  that 
the  defendant  committed  the  offense.  A 
written  decision  with  stated  flndings  is 
required  of  the  judge. 

In  brief,  the  amendments  providing 
for  preventive  detention  are  a  reasonable 
effort  to  meet  a  serious  problem  while 
assiduously  protecting  the  due  process 
rights  of  the  defendant  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Next,  authority  for  revocation  of  re- 
lease whenever  a  person  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  release  is  granted  in  these 
amendments.  In  such  case  detention  for 
up  to  60  days  can  result  if,  after  a  hear- 
ing, it  is  determined  that  no  other  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release  will  reasonably  assure  against 
flight  or  danger  to  the  community  and 
that  the  person  has,  in  fact,  violated  a 
release  condition.  As  an  alternative,  the 
bill  permits  contempt  proceedings. 
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In  order  to  deter  unlawful  condiict 
while  on  release  the  bill  provides  for  a 
mandatory  minimum  additional  penalty 
in  such  cases.  The  penalty  Is  made  to 
run  consecutively  to  all  other  poialtles. 

Mandatory  sentences  have  been 
viewed  In  the  past  with  serious  doubt  by 
many  persons,  including  this  Senator, 
where  the  sentences  are  for  speciflc  crim- 
inal acts.  It  is  believed  that  the  sen- 
tencing Judge  should  retain  the  discre- 
tion to  set  sentences  because  of  the 
varied  circumstances  and  equities  be- 
tween similar  cases.  However,  where  the 
defmdant  commits  an  additional  offense 
while  on  pretrial  release  for  a  previous 
offense,  the  defendant  would  appear  to 
have  shown  a  flagrant  diRd"^*"  for  oiur 
Judicial  and  law  enforcement  systems. 
The  proposal  for  additional  mandatory 
sentences  in  such  instances  deserves  to 
be  fully  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  legislation  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  officer.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis,  the  letter,  and  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2600)  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  con- 
sideration of  danger  to  the  commimity 
In  setting  conditions  of  release,  to  pro- 
vide for  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiRSKBN,  and  Mr.  Thurmond),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3146  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "or  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community"  (l)  after  "as  required"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  (2)  after  "for  trial"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  "No  financial  con- 
dition may  be  Imposed  to  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  commxmlty." 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release,  If  any,  will  reasonably  assure  the 
appearance  of  a  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community, 
the  judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able Information,  take  Into  accoimt  such 
matters  as  the  nature  and  clrcxmastances  of 
the  offense  charged,  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence against  such  person,  his  famUy  ties, 
employment,  financial  resources,  character 
and  mental  conditions,  past  conduct,  length 
of  residence  In  the  community,  record  of 
convictions,  and  any  record  of  appearance  at 
court  proceedings  or  of  flight  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution or  failure  to  appear  at  court 
proceedings." 

(d)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c),  and  adding  ".  and  shall  warn 
such  person  of  the  penalties  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3150A  of  this  title." 

(e)  by  adding  a  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  following  shall  be  appUcable  to 


any  person  detained  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
t«: 

"(1)  The  person  shall  be  confined,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  In  faclUtles  separate  from 
convicted  persons  awaiting  or  serving  sen- 
tences or  being  held  in  ciutody  pending  ap- 
peal. 

"(3)  The  person  shall  be  afforded  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consultation 
with  counsel  and,  for  good  cause  shown,  shaU 
be  released  upon  order  of  the  judicial  officer 
In  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Marshal 
or  other  appropriate  person  for  limited  pe- 
riods of  time  to  prepare  defenses,  or  for  other 
proper  reasons." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 3146  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 
"{ 3146A.  Pretrial  detention  In  certain  non- 
capital cases, 
"(a)  Whenever  a  judicial  officer  determines 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  wUl  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community, 
he  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  order  pretrial  detention  of  a  person 
charged  with: 

"(1)  a  dangerous  crime  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3162(3)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  a  crime  of  violence,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3162(4)  of  this  title,  aUegedly  committed 
whUe  on  ball  or  other  release,  or  probation, 
parole  or  mandatory  release  pending  com- 
pletion of  a  sentence.  If  the  prior  charge  is  a 
crime  of  violence,  or^f  the  person  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  within  the 
ten  year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
aUeged  commission  of  the  present  offense;  or 
"(3)  an  offense  who,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
structing or  attempting  to  obstruct  justice, 
threatens.  Injures,  intimidates,  or  attempts 
to  threaten,  injure  or  Intimidate  any  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 

"(b)  No  person  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  ordered  detained  un- 
less the  judicial  officer: 

"(1)    holds   a   pretrial   detention   hearing 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section; 
"(2)  finds  that — 

"(A)  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  Is  a  person  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3146  of  this  title,  there 
Is  no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  which  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community; 
and 

"(C)  except  with  respect  to  a  person 
described  in  subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion presented  to  the  judicial  officer,  there 
is  a  substantial  probability  that  the  person 
committed  the  offense  for  which  he  Is 
present  before  the  judicial  officer;  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  its  entry. 

"(c)  The  following  procediires  shaU  apply 
to  pretrial  detention  hearings  held  pursuant 
to  this  section : 

"(I)  Whenever  the  person  is  before  a 
judicial  officer,  the  hearing  may  be  initiated 
on  oral  motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney. 
"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  of  this  title 
and  It  subsequently  appears  that  such  per- 
son may  be  subject  to  pretrial  detention,  the 
United  States  Attorney  may  initiate  a  pre- 
trial detention  hearing  by  ex  parte  written 
motion.  Upon  such  motion  the  judicial  of- 
ficer may  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  person  and  such  person  shall  be  brought 
before  a  judicial  officer  in  tlie  district  where 
he  la  arrested.  He  shall  then  be  transferred 
to  the  district  in  which  his  arrest  was 
ordered  for  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(3)  The  pretrial  detention  hearing  shaU 
be  held  inmiedlately  upon  the  person  being 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  for  such 


hearing  unless  the  person  or  the  United  States 
Attorney  moves  for  a  continuance.  A  con- 
tinuanoe  granted  on  motion  of  the  person 
shall  not  exceed  five  calendar  days.  In  the 
absence  of  extenuating  clrcumstcmcea.  A 
continuance  on  motion  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  shall  be  granted  upon  good  cause 
shown  and  shall  not  exceed  three  r^iKwH^y 
days.  The  person  may  be  detained  pending 
the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  person  shaU  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  Information,  to  testify,  and  to 
present  and  cross-examine  virltnesees. 

"(6)  Information  stated  in,  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  confortn  to  the 
rules  pertaining  to  the  admisslbUlty  of  evi- 
dence in  a  coiui;  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  the  person  given  during 
the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on  the 
Issue  of  guilt  in  any  other  Judicial  proceed- 
ing, but  such  testimony  shall  be  admissible 
in  proceedings  pursuant  to  sections  3160, 
3150A  and  3150B  of  thU  title,  In  perjury  pro- 
ceedings, and  as  Impeachment  In  any  subse- 
quent proceedings. 

"(7)  Appeals  from  orders  of  detention  may 
be  taken  pursuant  to  section  3147  of  thla 
title. 

"(d)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
persons  detained  pursuant  to  this  section: 

"(1)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  person 
shall  be  given  an  expedited  trial. 

"(2)  Any  person  detained  shaU  be  treated 
in  aooordanoe  with  section  3146  of  this 
tlUe— 

"  (A)  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days,  imless  the  trial  Is  in  progress  or  the 
trial  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
person;  or 

"(B)  whenever  a  judicial  officer  finds  that 
a  subsequent  event  has  eliminated  the  basis 
for  such  detention. 

"(3)  The  person  shall  be  deemed  detained 
pursuant  to  section  3148  of  this  title  if  he  is 
convicted. 

"(e)  The  judicial  officer  may  detain  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  calendar  days  a 
person  who  oomes  before  him  for  a  ball 
determination  charged  with  any  offense,  if  it 
appears  that  such  p>er8on  Is  presently  on  pro- 
bation, parole  or  mandatory  release  pending 
completion  of  sentence  for  any  offense  under 
State  or  federal  law  and  that  such  person 
may  fiee  or  poee  a  danger  to  any  other  person 
or  the  community  if  released.  During  the 
five  day  period,  the  United  States  Attorney 
or  the  Corporation  Oovmsel  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  federal  probation  or  parole  officials. 
If  such  officials  fall  or  decline  to  take  the 
person  into  custody  during  such  period,  the 
person  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
section  3146  of  this  title,  unless  he  Is  subject 
to  detention  pmisuant  to  this  section.  If  the 
fierson  is  sut)eequently  convicted  of  the  of- 
fense charged,  he  shall  receive  credit  towards 
servloe  of  sentence  for  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained piirsuant  to  this  subeectton." 

"{3146B.  Pretrial  detention  tor  certain  per- 
sons addicted  to  narcotics. 

"(a)  Whenever  it  appears  that  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime  of  %'loleiice,  as  defined 
in  section  3152(4)  of  this  tiUe.  may  t>e  an 
addict,  as  defined  In  section  3152(5)  of  this 
title,  the  judicial  officer  may,  upon  motion 
of  the  United  States  Attorney,  order  such 
person  detained  in  cvistody  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  calendar  days,  under  medical 
supervision,  to  determine  whether  the  person 
Is  an  addict. 

"(b)  Upon  or  bef<»w  the  expiration  of 
three  calendar  days,  the  person  shaU  be 
brought  before  a  judicial  officer  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  determination  shall  be  presented 
to  such  judicial  officer.  The  judicial  offloer 
thereupon  (1)  shall  treat  the  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3146  of  this  ttUe,  or 
(2)  \ipon  motion  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney, may  (A)  hold  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  3146A  of  this  title,  or  (B)   hold  a 
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hearing  pursuant  to  suboeetloa  (c)  at  this 
MOtton. 

"(c)  A  person  who  Is  an  addict  may  be 
ordered  detained  In  custody  under  medical 
■upenrlMon  if  the  judicial  officer: 

"(1)  holds  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  In 
accordance  with  subeectlon  (c)  of  section 
3146A  of  thU  tlUe; 

"(2)   flnde  that— 

"(A)  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  person  la  an  addlot; 

"(B)  based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3140  of  this  title,  there 
Is  no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  which  wiu  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community; 
and 

(C)  on  the  basis  of  informaAlon  preeented 
to  the  judicial  officer,  there  Is  a  subaitantlal 
probabUlty  that  the  person  committed  the 
offense  for  which  he  Is  present  before  the 
judicial  officer;  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  flnrtlngw  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  its  entry. 

"(d)  The  Provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  314flA  of  thU  ttUe  shaU  apply  to  this 
section." 

Sac.  3.  Seotlon  3147  of  title  18.  United 
3tatq!_Code,  is  amended: 

(a).j2y  changing  the  title  to  read: 
"{3147.  Appeals  from  conditions  of  release 
or  orders  of  pretrial  detention." 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  phrase  "the  of- 
fense charged."  In  subsection  (b)  the  phrase 
"or  (3)  a  person  Is  ordered  detained  or  an 
order  of  detention  has  been  permitted  to 
stand  by  a  Judge  of  the  court  having  original 
jvirladlotlon  over  the  offense  charged". 

Sec.  4.  Seotlon  3148  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  adding  "The  provisions  of 
seotlon  3147  shall  apply  to  persons  described 
In  this  section." 

Sac.  5.  Section  31B0  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  the  letter  "(a)'  before  the 
word  "Whoever". 

(b)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "or  prior  to 
surrender  to  commence  service  of  sentence" 
(1)  after  the  word  "chapter"  and  (2)  after 
the  word  "certiorari". 

(c)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  phraJse  "and  Imprisoned  not 
less    than    one    year    and    not    more    than 

_flve  years". 

(d)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "and  imprisoned 
not  less  than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than 
one  year". 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  Any  falliire  to  appear  after  notice 
of  the  appearance  date  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  failure  to  appear  Is  will- 
ful. Whether  the  person  was  warned  when 
released  of  the  penalties  for  failure  to  ap- 
pear shall  be  a  factor  in  determining  whether 
such  failure  to  appear  was  willful,  but  the 
giving  of  such  warning  shall  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  conviction  under  thte  section. 

"(c)  The  trier  of  facts  may  convict  under 
this  section  even  If  the  defendant  has  not 
received  actual  notice  of  the  appearance 
date  if  (1)  reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the 
defendant  have  been  made  and  (2)  the  de- 
fendant, by  his  own  actions,  has  frustrated 
the   receipt   of   actual   notice. 

"(d)  Any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  consecu- 
tive to  any  other  sentence  of  imprisonment." 

Sac.  6.  Chapter  207  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  3160 
the  following  new  sections: 
"1 3160A.  Added  penalties  for  crimes  com- 
mitted while  on  release. 

"Any  person  convicted  of  an  offense  com- 
mitted while  released  pursuant  to  section 
8146  of  this  title  shaU  be  subject  to  the  fol- 


lowing penalties  In  addition  to  any  other 
i4>pllcable  penalties : 

"(1)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  lev 
than  one  year  and  not  mon  than  five  yaaza 
if  convicted  of  committing  a  felony  while 
released;  and 

"(2)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  leaa 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one  year 
If  convicted  of  coomtlttlng  a  misdemeanor 
while  released. 

"The  giving  of  a  warning  to  the  person 
when  released  of  the  penalties  Impoeed  by 
this  section  shall  net  be  a  prerequisite  to 
conviction  under  this  section. 

"Any  term  of  Imprisonment  Impoeed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to 
any  other  sentence  of  imprisonment." 

i  3160B.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  releaae 
conditions. 

-  "(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3148  of  this  title 
and  who  has  violated  a  condition  of  release 
shall  be  subject  to  revocation  of  release  and 
an  order  of  detention  and  to  prosecution  for 
contempt  of  court. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  Initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  Attorney.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
a  person  chargisd  with  violating  a  condition 
of  release  may  be  Issued  by  a  judicial  (Acer 
and  such  person  shall  be  brought  before  a 
judicial  officer  in  the  district  where  he  is 
arrested.  He  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
district  in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for 
proceedings  in  acc(»dance  with  this  section. 
No  order  of  revocation  and  detention  shall 
be  entered  unices,  after  a  hearing,  the  judi- 
cial officer  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  such  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release;  and 

"(2)  based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  sub- 
seotlon  (b)  of  section  3146  of  this  title  there 
is  no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  which  will  reasonably  assure  that 
such  p>er8on  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  the  community. 
The  provision  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  3146A  of  this  title  shall  tipply  to  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Contempt  sanctions  may  be  Impoeed 
if,  upon  a  hearing  and  In  accordance  with 
principles  applicable  to  proceedings  for  crim- 
inal contempt,  it  is  established  that  such 
person  has  Intentionally  violated  a  condi- 
tion of  his  release.  Such  contempt  proceed- 
ings shall  be  expedited  and  heard  by  the 
court  without  a  jury.  Any  person  found 
guilty  of  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of 
a  condition  of  release  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  alx  months,  or  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"(d)  Any  warrant  Issued  by  a  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral 
Sessions  for  violation  of  release  conditions  or 
for  contempt  of  court,  for  failure  to  ai^>ear 
as  required,  or  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (c) 
(2)  of  section  3146A  of  this  title,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted at  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Such  warrants  shall  be 
executed  by  a  United  States  Marshall  or  by 
any  other  officer  authorized  by  law." 

Sec.  7.  Section  31S2  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  term  'dangerous  crime'  means  (1) 
taking  or  attempting  to  take  property  from 
another  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  (2)  un- 
lawfully breaking  and  entering  or  attempt- 
ing to  break  and  enter  any  premises  adapted 
for  overnight  accommodation  of  persons  or 
for  carrying  on  business  with  the  intent  to 
commit  an  offense  therein,  (3)  arson  or  at- 
tempted arson  of  any  premises  adapted  for 
overnight  aooommodatton  of  persons  or  for 
carrying  on  business,  (4)  rape,  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  a  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  either  of  the 
foregoing  offenses,  or  taking  or  attempting 
to  take  Immoral,  Improper  or  Indecent  liber- 
ties with  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 


yean,  or  (6)  unlawful  sale  or  distribution  of 
a  narcotic  or  depreseant  or  stimulant  drug, 
as  defined  by  any  Act  of  Congress  and  If  the 
offense  Is  punishable  by  Imprieonment  for 
more  than  one  year. 

"(4)  The  term  'crime  of  violence'  means 
murder,  rape,  oamal  knowledge  of  a  female 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  taking  or  attempt- 
ing to  take  Immoral.  Improper,  or  indecent 
liberties  with  a  child  under  the  age  of  six. 
teen  years,  mayhem,  kldn^ng,  robbery, 
burglary,  voluntary  manslaughter,  extortion 
or  blackmail  accompanded  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence, arson,  assault  with  Intmt  to  commit 
any  offense,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, or  an  attempt  or  ooneplraey  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  offenses,  as  defined  by 
any  Act  of  Congress  or  any  State  law.  If  the 
offense  Is  piuUshable  by  Imprlaonmenit  for 
more  than  one  year. 

"(6)  The  term  'addict'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug 
as  defined  by  seotlon  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  public  morals,  health,  safety, 
or  welfare." 

Sac.  8.  Severability. 

If  a  provision  of  this  Act  Is  held  Invalid, 
all  valid  provisions  which  are  severable 
shall  remain  in  effect.  If  a  provision  of  this 
Act  is  held  invalid  In  one  or  more  of  its 
appUcatlOQs,  the  provision  shall  remain  hi 
effect  in  all  Its  valid  applications. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska 
is  as  follows: 

OFFICS  of  THZ  ATTORMar  OSMaSAL, 

Waithington,  D.O. 
The  Vica  Paxsmairr, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DaAs  Mr.  Vice  PaaamxMT:  Enclosed  for 
yotu:  consideration  and  ^proprlate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing crime  committed  by  persons  released 
on  baU. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  was  enacted 
to  assure  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
financial  status,  would  not  needlessly  be  de- 
tained. Almost  three  years  of  experience  un- 
der the  Act  have  exposed  some  further  prob- 
lems which  need  legislative  resolution.  In 
particular,  there  is  need  for  legislative  au- 
thorization to  consider  danger  to  the  com- 
munity In  setting  nonflnanclal  pretrial  re- 
lease conditions,  to  detain  certain  defend- 
ants found  to  be  dangerous,  to  revoke  the 
release  of  those  defendants  who  violate  re- 
lease conditions,  and  to  pimlsh  those  who 
commit  crimes  while  released  on  ball  with 
added  penalties. 

The  proposed  statute  would  amend  the 
present  Ball  Reform  Act  and  authorize  the 
judicial  officer  to  consider  danger  to  another 
person  or  to  the  community  in  setting  non- 
flnanclal pretrial  release  conditions.  This 
propoeal  has  been  widely  accepted  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  President's  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission,  the  American 
Bar  Association  Pretrial  Release  Committee, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Confer- 
ence Committee  and  others  who  have  studied 
the  operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 

Another  key  feature  of  the  propoeal  Is 
the  creation  of  authority  to  deny  pretrial 
release  for  a  sixty  day  period  for  specific 
categories  of  defendants  who  are  found  to 
be  dangerous  after  a  hearing  with  appropri- 
ate procedural  safeguards.  The  concept  of 
such  detention  was  recently  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  a  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
studied  the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  In  his  January  31  statement  on  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  President  Nixon 
stressed  the  need  for  pretrial  detention  of 
persons  charged  VTltb  crimes  "when  their 
continued  pretrial  release  presents  a  clear 
danger  to  the  comm\inlty."  The  crlsla  we  face 
from  crime  In  our  streets,  as  highlighted  by 
recent  stodlee  In  the  District  ot  Columbia, 
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makaa  It  In^Mratlve  for  action  to  be  taken 
along  these  lines. 

In  broad  outline  the  bill  contemplates  de- 
tention In  four  nuOor  categories.  Fintt,  \t  a 
defendant  Is  charged  with  what  Is  designated 
a  "dangerous  crime"  he  may  be  subjected  to 
a  pretrial  detention  hearing  based  on  this 
charge  alone.  A  "dangerous  crime"  Is  re- 
Btrlotlvely  defined  to  cover  offenses  with  high 
risk  of  additional  publlo  danger  If  the  de- 
fendant Is  released.  Theee  Include  bank  rob- 
bery and  the  sale  of  a  narcotic  drug.  The 
second  category  covers  a  group  of  repeat  of- 
fenders who  have  been  charged  with  at  least 
two  crimes  of  violence.  The  term  "crime  of 
violence"  Is  defined  more  broadly  than  "dan- 
gerous crime"  and  runs  the  full  range  of 
violent  offenses.  In  this  category  there  must 
be  at  least  two  offenses,  e.g.,  the  person  was 
on  ball  or  had  a  prior  conviction  for  a  crlma 
of  violence.  The  third  category  covers  nar- 
cotic addicts  who  are  charged  with  any 
crime  of  violence.  Probably  no  more  pre- 
dictable person  exists  than  the  addict  who 
must  raise  money  to  feed  his  habit.  While 
the  bill  permits  the  addict  to  be  held  on  the 
first  charge,  that  charge  must  be  a  crime 
of  violence.  Thus  the  addict  supporting  a 
habit  by  petty  larceny  or  prostitution  Is 
excluded.  Only  when  the  addict  appears  to 
have  "gradxiated"  to  crimes  of  violence  can 
he  be  subjected  to  pretrial  detention.  A  final 
category  covers  those  persons  who.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  offense  charged,  obstruct  Jus- 
tice by  threatening  witnesses  or  Jurors. 

No  one  falling  within  the  spedfio  cate- 
gories can  be  ordered  detained  unless  a  de- 
tention hearing  is  held.  At  this  hearing  the 
judicial  officer  must  find  that  the  person 
falls  within  one  of  the  above  categories,  that 
a  substantial  probability  exists  that  the  per- 
son committed  the  offense  charged,  and 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  vrill  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  number  of  strong 
procedural  protections  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  defendants.  For  example,  anyone 
who  is  detained  will  be  able  to  effectively 
assist  In  the  preparation  of  his  case,  and 
may  even  secure  release  for  limited  periods 
to  obtain  evidence  or  vcltnesses.  Once  or- 
dered detained,  the  person  will  be  entitled 
to  an  expedited  trial  and  to  release  within 
sixty  days  unless  the  trial  Is  in  progress  or 
the  trial  is  being  delayed  at  his  request. 

"The  proposal  also  contains  authority  for 
revocation  of  release  whenever  a  person  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  his  release.  In  such  case 
detention  for  up  to  sixty  days  can  result  If, 
after  a  hearing.  It  Is  determined  that  no 
other  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
against  filght  or  danger  to  the  community 
and  that  the  person  has.  In  fact,  violated 
a  release  condition.  As  an  alternative  to  rev- 
ocation a  clear  and  specific  contempt  sanc- 
tion Is  spelled  out. 

In  order  to  deter  unlawful  conduct  while 
on  release  the  bill  provides  for  a  mandatory 
minimum  additional  penalty  In  such  cases. 
The  penalty  is  also  made  to  run  consecu- 
tively to  all  other  penalties. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  adoption 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  In  ac- 
COTd  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 

KXPLANATORT   STATEBCEI^   ON   PROPOSED   BaU. 

Reform  Act  Amendments 
The  attached  bill  would  amend  the  BaU 
Reform  Act  of  1966  (18  U.S.C.  3146-3152)  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  crime  committed  by 
persons  released  on  ball.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are— 

1.  Authority  to  consider  dangr  to  the 
community  in  setting  conditions  of  pretrial 
release; 


3.  Authority  to  deny  pretrial  release  for 
a  sixty-day  period  to  specific  categories  of 
defendants  who  are  found  to  be  dangeroru 
after  an  adversary  hearing  with  appropriate 
procedural  safeguards; 

3.  Authority  to  revoke  pretrial  release  and 
detain  defendants  who  violate  release  con- 
ditions; and 

4.  Provision  for  mandatory  additional 
terms  of  Imprisonment  to  be  served  con- 
secutively by  persons  found  guilty  of  ball 
jiunplng  or  of  committing  an  offense  while 
on  pretrial  release. 

The  purpose  of  this  statment  is  to  de- 
scribe present  law  and  the  proposed  revisions. 
Constitutional  problems  have  not  been  dealt 
vrith.  but  will  be  discussed  in  detail  In  sub- 
sequent memoranda. 

A.   PRESEMT  LAW 

UndM  present  law,  danger  to  the  com- 
munity may  be  considered  In  determining 
pretrial  release  In  capital  cases  and  release 
pending  appeal.  18  U.S.C.  3148.  The  bill 
would  not  change  present  law  In  these  sit- 
uations. 

With  reepect  to  pretrial  release  in  non- 
capital casee,  however,  existing  law  does  not 
permit  consideration  of  dangerousnees.  In 
such  casee  the  statute  presently  p>rovldee  for 
release  on  recognizance  and,  in  appropriate 
casee,  for  the  Imposition  of  release  conditions. 
If  the  judicial  officer  determlnee  that  such 
conditions  are  necessary  to  assure  the  de- 
fendant's appearance  at  trial.  Such  condi- 
tions may  include  release  to  a  third  party 
custodian,  restrictions  on  travel,  and  the  like. 
When  the  judicial  officer  deems  such  condi- 
tions insufficient  to  assure  the  defendant's 
appearance,  he  may  require  posting  of  a 
money  bond  (essentially  equivalent  to  the 
conventional  ball  system),  or  even  a  return 
to  custody  after  designated  hours  ("daytime 
release").  18  U.S.C.  3146(a).  In  setting  con- 
ditions of  release,  the  Judicial  officer  is  di- 
rected to  consider  a  variety  of  factors.  Includ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  charge,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  prior  record,  and  community 
ties.  18  U.S.C.  3146(b). 

Although  pretrial  release  can  be  (and  fre- 
quently is)  denied  by  setting  a  high  money 
bond,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  1966  stat- 
ute is  to  create  a  strong  presumption  In  fa- 
vor of  pretrial  release  in  non-capital  cases. 
This  Is  vmderscored  by  the  fact  that  the 
judicial  officer  Is  not  statutorily  authorized 
(1)  to  consider  danger  to  the  community  In 
prescribing  conditions  of  release  (2)  to  deny 
release  unconditionally,  or  (3)  to  revoke  pre- 
trial release  for  violation  of  a  release  condi- 
tion. 

Present  law  does  not  provide  an  addi- 
tional penalty  for  committing  an  offense 
while  on  pretrial  release.  _^ 

B.    PROPOSED   CHANGES 

Section  1.  This  section  would  amend  18 
U.S.C.  3146  to  authorize  the  judicial  officer 
to  consider  danger  to  another  i>er8on  (e.g., 
the  victim  of  an  assault)  or  to  the  com- 
munity (eg.,  armed  robbery  cases)  in  set- 
ting pretrial  release  conditions,  other  than 
financial  conditions. 

This  proposal  has  been  endorsed  In  vir- 
tually all  quarters,  Including  the  Judicial 
Council  Committee  to  Study  the  Operation 
of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ("Hart  Committee"),  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pretrial  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Project  on 
Mininmim  Standards  in  the  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice  ("ABA  Committee"). 

Section  2.  This  section  would  add  two  new 
sections,  3146A  and  3146B,  to  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  and  authorize  denial  of  pretrial  re- 
lease in  certain  limited  ctrcumstanoes,  pred- 
icated on  Individual  findings  of  dangerous- 
ness. 

Each  section  and  subsection  will  be  de- 
scribed below,  but  In  broad  outline  the  bill 
contemplates  detention  In  four  major  areas. 
First,  if  a  defendant  is  charged  with  what  Is 
designated  a  "dangerous  crime"  he  may  be 


subject  to  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  based 
on  this  charge  alone.  A  "dangerous  crime" 
is  restrictlvely  defined  to  cover  offenses  wltb 
high  risk  of  additional  or  repeated  publle 
danger  If  the  defendant  is  released.  These 
Include  crimes  such  as  robbery  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  or  the  sale  of  a  narcotic  drug. 
The  second  category  covers  a  group  of  re- 
peat offenders  who  have  been  charged  wltb 
at  least  two  crimes  of  violence.  The  term 
"crime  of  violence"  Is  defined  more  broadly 
than  "dangerous  crime"  and  runs  the  full 
rangtf  of  violent  offenses.  In  this  category 
there  must  be  at  least  two  offenses,  e.g.,  the 
person  was  on  ball  or  had  a  prior  conviction 
for  a  crime  of  violence.  The  third  category 
covers  narcotic  addicts  who  are  charged  with 
any  crime  of  violence.  A  final  category  covers 
those  persons  charged  with  any  offense  who 
threaten  witnesses  or  jurors. 

3146(a).  Detention  Categories.  This  sub- 
section Identifies  three  of  the  four  categoriee 
of  defendants  who  co\ild  be  subject  to  pretrial 
detention.  As  noted  above,  the  first  category, 
"dangerous  crime,"  stresses  offenses  that  are 
the  most  serioiis,  and  those  charged  VTlth 
these  crimes  are  subject  to  pretrial  deten- 
tion procedures.  Wherever  possible  the  indi- 
vidual offenses  In  the  "dangerous  crime" 
category  have  been  defined  restrictlvely  to 
stress  the  danger  element.  The  definition 
covers  these  major  offenses — ^robbery  vdth 
attendant  use  of  force  (thus  eUmlnatlng 
shoplifters  and  pickpockets),  burglary  of 
premises  used  for  dwelling  or  business,  rape 
and  related  dangerous  sex  offenses  and  arson 
of  premises  used  as  a  dwelling  or  for  busi- 
ness (thus  eliminating  arson  of  movable 
property,  crops  and  the  like) .  Unlike  the 
second  category  to  be  discussed  below,  these 
four  are  not  firmly  tied  to  past  conduct  justl- 
fylng  a  generalized  inference  of  future 
dangerousnesB.  There  is,  however,  some  evi- 
dence that  the  recidivism  rate  among  robbers 
and  perhaps  burglars  is  markedly  higher  than 
In  other  categories  of  crimes.  Moreover,  the 
very  nature  of  these  crimes,  as  well  as  the 
crimes  of  rape,  and  arson,  and  the  require-  ' 
ment  of  a  finding  that  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  the  person  committed  the  offense 
exists  (see  subsection  (b)  below)  help  to 
buttress  the  predicate  of  dangerousnees  pres- 
ent In  these  categories. 

Included  within  the  definition  of  a  danger- 
ous crime  Is  sale  of  a  narcotic  or  depressant 
or  stimulant  drug.  While  this  crime  is.  In 
and  of  Itself,  nonviolent,  the  tie  betweea  nar- 
cotics and  crime  Is  widely  recognized.  Thoee 
l>ersons  Involved  in  the  sale  of  these  druge 
are  often  highly  organized  and  can  generally 
be  considered  dangeroiis  criminals.  Further, 
sale  of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  par- 
ticularly hallucinogens  and  methampheta- 
mines,  often  prove  highly  dangerous  to  the 
buyer  and  this  In  combination  virlth  the  type 
of  Individual  engaged  In  such  traffic  require! 
the  Inclusion  of  this  crime  of  Illicit  sale. 

The  second  category  stresses  recidivism  and 
relates  It  to  crimes  of  violence.  As  noted 
above,  a  "crime  of  vloleiuse"  Is  defined  to  In- 
clude all  the  common  violent  offenses.  The 
definition  covers  robbery,  burglary,  arson 
and  rape  as  In  category  one,  but  drops  the 
limiting  language  used  In  that  category. 
Thus  any  robbery  or  any  burglary  qualifies 
as  a  crime  of  violence  under  this  category. 
The  range  of  crimes  extends  from  murder 
and  mayhem  to  kidnaping  and  assault  vrith 
a  dangerous  weapon. 

Under  this  category  persons  who  are  on 
bail  or  other  release  charged  with  a  crime  of 
violence  in  any  State  or  federal  Jurisdiction  * 
may  be  subject  to  pretrial  detention  If  they 
are  now  charged  in  a  federal  court  with  a 
second  crime  of  violence.  In  essence  the 
theory  adc^jted  is  that  this  person  has  had 
his  chance  at  pretrial  releaae  and  failed  in 
that  probable  cause  now  exists  to  believe 
that  he  has  committed  another  crime  of  vio- 
lence. The  same  result  occurs  If  the  person 
charged  with  a  crime  of  violence  Is  on  parole 
or  probation  for  a  crime  of  violence  or  haa 
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been  oonvlcted  of  a  crime  of  violence  within 
the  laat  ten  years. 

The  laet  categc«7  In  thla  section  authorizes 
detention  whenever  a  person  charged  with 
any  offense  hae  obetructed  Jvistloe  by  threat- 
ening or  Intimidating  any  prospective  wlt- 
nesB.  It  Is  believed  that  this  category  merely 
codifies  existing  ca«e  authority  to  detain 
under  such  circumstances.  Carbo  v.  United 
States,  83  S.  Ct.  663  (Douglas,  Ctr.  JusUce, 
1963). 

3146A{b).  Findings.   This  subsection  s«  ^ 
out  the  requirements  that  must  be  met  be- 
fore the  Judicial  officer  can  detain  anyone 
falling  wlthtln  the  categories  of  subsection 
(a) .  As  a  threshold  determination,  the  judi- 
cial  officer,    prior   to   ordering   a   detention 
heculng,  must  conclude  that  no  condition  or 
combination   of   conditions   will   reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
ocxnmunlty.  A  hearing  Is  then  required  where 
the  judicial  officer  must  make  certain  find- 
ings. He  must  find,  first,   that  the  person 
falls  within  one  of  the  categories.  Next,  the 
officer  must  find  that  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
formation   presented    there    Is    substantial 
probability  that  the  person  committed  the 
offense  charged.  This  Is  an  added  protection 
for  the  defendant  and  should  bar  the  poe- 
slbUltt'of  detention   In   weak   government 
nses.  Tb*  parallel  existing  case  law  this  find- 
ing  Is   not   required   In   the   category   that 
covers  obstruction  of  Justice  by  threats  to 
wltnesaee    and    Jurors.    The    judicial    officer 
must  then  reiterate  his  finding  that  no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
or  the  commiuilty.  In  essence  this  finding  Is 
the  Judicial  officer's  belief  that.  If  released, 
the  person  will  p>o6e  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. Finally,,  the  Judicial   officer  Is  re- 
quired to  issue  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  rea- 
sons for  its  entry. 

1346A(,c) .  Procedurea.  Thla  subsection  sets 
out  the  procedures  to  be  followed  at  the 
pretrial  detention  hearing.  Among  them  la 
a  requirement  that  the  hearing  be  initiated 
on  oral  motion  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney thus  placing  this  responsibility  clearly 
on  the  prosecutor  who  can  be  expected  to 
have  more  information  than  the  court.  In 
addition,  any  time  a  defendant  has  been 
granted  pretrial  release  and  the  United  States 
Attorney  subsequently  leams  that  the  de- 
fendant may  be  subject  to  pretrial  deten- 
tion, he  may  initiate  such  a  hearing  on  writ- 
ten motion.  The  subsection  permits  an  ar- 
rest warrant  to  Issue  and  provides  for  the 
defendant's  arrest  in  a  distant  district  and 
his  retiun  to  the  original  district. 

The  subsection  also  governs  the  time  within 
which  the  hearing  for  a  detention  (»^er  Is 
to  be  held.  Ideally,  such  a  hearing  should  be 
held  within  a  few  hours  after  arrest,  and  the 
statute  contemplates  this  unless  the  defend- 
ant requests  a  continuance,  but  prosecutors 
may  also  seek  a  continuance.  The  bill  would 
allow  a  five  calendar  day  continuance  to 
the  defendant  and  a  three  calendar  day  con- 
tlniiance  on  motion  of  the  United  States 
Attorney.  The  defendant  may  be  detained 
pending  the  hearing. 

The  defendant  is  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  and  to  enjoy  the  right  to  testify 
~  and  present  and  cross  examine  witnesses,  and 
the  subsection  mandates  relaxed  evidentiary 
rules  at  the  hearing.  Whatever  testimony  the 
person  gives  is  inadmissible  in  any  other 
proceeding  on  the  issue  of  guilt,  except  those 
for  baU  Jumping,  added  penalties  for  crime 
committed  on  ball,  revocation  of  release  or 
contempt  hearings.  In  perjury  proceedings  or 
as  Impeachment  in  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. Lastly,  the  appellate  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 3147  are  made  i^tpllcable  to  persons 
ordered  detained. 

314SA(d).  Limits  on  Detention.  This  sub- 
section sets  out  the  procedures  that  wlU 
•pply  to  persons  who  are  ordered  detained. 
An    expedited    trial    Is    required    and    the 
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defendant  is  to  be  released  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days,  except  where  the  trial  la  in 
progress  or  Is  being  delayed  at  the  defend- 
ant's request.  Any  time  a  subsequent  event 
eliminates  the  basis  for  detention  the  person 
Is  to  be  released. 

Other  provisions  are  present  in  the  bill 
which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of 
detention  and  enable  the  defendant  effec- 
tively to  prepare  his  defenses.  They  are  pres- 
ent in  Sec.  1  of  the  bill  as  a  new  subsection 
3146(h)  which  make  these  provisions  appli- 
cable to  any  person  detained  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  an  order  of  detention  or  the 
failing  to  meet  money  bond  that  results  in 
incarceration.  These  include  separation,  to 
the  extent  possible,  from  other  prisoners  and 
the  right  to  release  under  supervision  for 
limited  periods  of  time  to  prepare  defenses. 
3146 A{e).  ParoU  and  Probation  Violators. 
This  subsection  would  authorize  the  Judicial 
officer  to  hold  in  custody  for  a  maxlmimi  pe- 
riod of  five  calendar  days  State  and  federal 
probationers  and  parolees  held  to  answer  for 
federal  offenses.  The  purpose  of  such  tem- 
porary detention  would  be  to  keep  putatlvely 
dangerous  persons  off  the  streets  while  the 
appropriate    State   or   federal    probation   or 
p>arole  authorities  are  acting  to  procure  and 
execute     arrest     warrants     looking     toward 
revocation  of  probation  or  parole,  if  such 
revocation  ^pears  to  be  warranted  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  Bill  Reform  Act  and  the 
relevant  probation  and  parole  statutes   (18 
VB.C.  3653.  4206-07)    do  not  expressly  au- 
thorize detention  for  thla  purpose,  although 
the  same  result  may   be  accomplished   by 
setting  a  high  money  bond. 

3146B.  Pretrial  detention  for  certain  per- 
sons addicted  to  narcotics.  This  section  per- 
mits the  pretrial  detention  of  a  narcotic  ad- 
dict charged  with  a  crime  of  violence.  Prob- 
ably no  more  predictable  person  exists  than 
the  addict  who  is  driven  to  crime  by  his 
habit.  While  the  section  permits  the  addict 
to  be  held  on  the  first  charge,  the  charge 
must  be  for  a  crime  of  violence.  Thus  the 
addict  supporting  his  or  her  habit  by  petty 
larceny  or  prostitution  la  excluded.  Only 
when  the  addict  appears  to  have  "graduated" 
to  crimes  of  violence  can  he  be  subjected  to 
pretrial  detention.  The  subsections  of  this 
section  are  described  below. 

3146B{a).  Under  this  subsection  any  time 
It  appears  to  the  Judicial  officer  that  a  per- 
son may  be  a  narcotic  addict,  he  may,  on 
motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney,  order 
such  person  detained  under  medical  su- 
pervision for  three  calendar  days  to  deter- 
mine if  the  person  is,  in  fact,  an  addict. 

3146B{b).  This  subsection  requires  the 
person  to  be  brought  back  before  the  judi- 
cial officer  on  or  before  the  end  of  the  three 
day  detention  period.  At  such  time  the  ju- 
dicial officer  is  informed  of  the  test  results 
and  can  then  do  one  of  three  things.  He 
can  set  release  conditions  under  the  present 
statute,  or,  on  motion  of  the  United  States 
Attorney,  hold  a  detention  hearing  imder 
section  3146A,  if  the  person  fits  within  one 
of  that  section's  detention  categories,  or 
proceed  with  a  separate  detention  bearing 
under  this  section. 

3146B(c).  Findings.  The  judicial  officer 
can  order  pretrial  detention  under  medi^U 
supervision  for  the  addict  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence  if  he  makes  findings  simi- 
lar to  those  required  under  section  3146A. 
The  varloxis  detention  procedures  and  lim- 
itations applicable  to  section  3146A  are  made 
applicable  to  this  section  as  well. 

Detention  under  medical  supervision  con- 
templates Jallhouse  detention  and  not  hos- 
pital confinement.  Medical  supervision  is  in- 
tended to  provide  appropriate  testing  meth- 
ods to  determine  addiction  and  to  assist  the 
addict  in  overcoming  the  discomforts  of 
withdrawal. 

Section  3.  This  section  amends  present 
section  3147  concerning  appeals  by  persona 
detained  because  of  inability  to  meet  release 
conditions  set  pursuant  to  section  3146.  The 


new  language  extends  the  same  appellate 
procediiree  to  persons  detained  pursuant  to 
proposed  new  sections  3146A  (Pretrial  de- 
tention in  certain  noncapital  cases),  3146B 
(Pretrial  detention  for  certain  persons  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics)  and  3160B  (Sanctions 
for  violation  of  release  conditions). 

Section  4.  This  Is  a  technical  amendment 
permitting  those  held  under  present  section 
3148  (Release  in  capital  cases  or  after  con- 
viction) to  Invoke  the  same  appellate  pro- 
cedures available  under  section  3147,  dis- 
cussed above,  and  extending  the  section  spe- 
cifically to  cover  persons  released  prtca-  to 
surrender  to  commence  service  of  sentence. 

Section  5.  This  section  amends  the  present 
ball  Jumping  statute  (section  3160)  to  per- 
mit a  prima  facie  finding  of  "willfulness" 
whenever  the  defendant  falls  to  appear  as 
required.  "Willfulness"  as  a  legal  concept 
Is  extremely  troublesome  to  establish  and 
prosecutions  for  ball  Jimiping  have  proven 
difficult.  Under  the  amended  section  the  re- 
quirements of  notice  of  appearance  date, 
another  stxmibling  block  in  this  area,  will 
be  met  if  the  government  has  made  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  notify  the  defendant  and 
the  defendant  has  frustrated  receipt  by  his 
own  acUons.  As  an  added  deterrent  the  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  appear  as  reqvilred  have 
also  been  made  consecutive  and  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  have  been  added. 

Section  6.  As  noted  above,  present  law 
does  not  provide  an  additional  penalty  for 
committing  an  offense  while  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. This  secUon  would  add  a  new  section 
3160A  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act  to  provide  such 
a  penalty.  The  additional  sentence  would  be 
Imposed  by  the  court  following  conviction 
for  the  crime  committed  while  on  pretrial 
release.  For  deterrent  effect  imposition  of 
the  sentence  would  be  mandatory  and  the 
sentence  would  be  served  consecutively.  In 
the  case  of  a  felony,  the  additional  sentence 
would  be  a  mlnlmiun  of  one  year  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  years.  In  the  case  of  a  misde- 
meanor, the  additional  sentence  would  be 
for  not  less  than  ninety  days  or  more  than 
one  year.  Added  penalties  for  crimes  com- 
mitted on  bail  Is  a  recommendation  of  both 
the  Hart  Conmilttee  and  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

■nils  section  would  also  add  a  new  section 
3150B  to  the  BaU  Reform  Act  to  provide 
specific  sanctions  for  violations  of  release 
conditions.  As  previously  noted,  present  stat- 
utory law  does  not  authorize  revocation  of 
pretrial  release.  Proposed  Section  3150B 
would  authorize  such  revocation,  if,  upon  a 
hearing,  the  United  States  Attorney  estab- 
lishes by  "clear  and  convincing  evidence" 
that  the  defendant  has  violated  a  condition 
of  his  release,  and  if  the  court  finds  that 
no  additional  conditions  of  release  will  rea- 
sonably assure  against  filght  or  danger  to 
the  community.  This  sanction  was  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  Hart  Committee  and  the  ABA 
Committee. 

AlternaUvely,  under  section  3150B,  the  de- 
fendant could  be  tried  for  criminal  contempt 
and  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  six 
months  or  fined  where  there  has  been  an 
"intentional"  violation  of  a  release  condi- 
tion. The  contempt  sanction  is  probably 
available  under  present  law,  but  it  has  not 
been  extensively  employed.  See  18  U.S.C. 
3161.  Accordingly,  it  seems  desirable  to  pro- 
vide more  specifically  for  this  sanction  and 
to  spell  out  certain  procedures  and  sentences, 
as  the  proposed  section  3150B  does. 

Section  7.  This  section  adds  three  new 
paragraphs  to  the  definition  section  of  the 
BaU  Reform  Act.  Defined  In  this  section  are 
"dangwous  crime",  "crime  of  violence"  and 
"addict".  Both  "dangerous  crime"  and  "crime 
of  violence"  are  restricted  to  offenses  that 
carry  punishment  of  at  least  one  year  in 
prison. 

Section  8.  This  is  a  standard  severability 
clause. 
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S.  2601— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATINa  TO  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA COURT  REORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
absence  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttsinos), 
I  am  introducing  on  his  behalf  and  that 
of  other  Senators  the  administration's 
bill  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Senator  Tydinos,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  has 
agreed  to  be  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Senator  Tydings  himself,  however,  is 
unable  to  be  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
because  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  have  taken  him  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association;  Therefore,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  on  his  behalf  this  after- 
noon and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Prouty,  Dirkskn,  McClellan, 
GooDELL,  Ervin,  and  Thurmond. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  lengthy  bill. 
It  has  tremendous  scope  because  it  un- 
dertakes to  revise  and  restructure  the 
entire  judicial  machinery  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  not  only  long 
but  it  is  also  very  complex.  Speaking  for 
myself  and  for  the  other  cosponsors  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  for  its  introducer,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  certainly  not 
wedded  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  may  be  and  imdoubtedly  will  be 
some  provisions  of  the  bill  which  the  co- 
sponsors  will  wish  to  amend  or  change  or 
perhaps  delete.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
draft  of  the  bill  as  here  introduced  to- 
day furnishes  a  good  basis  for  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  hearings  that  commence 
on  next  Tuesday.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  we  now  intixxiuce  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  has  asked  me  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  on  his  behalf 
regarding  the  bill,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  be  printed 
in  the  Rscchio  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  as  well  as  a 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
describing  the  bill,  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill. 

■nie  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
material  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Statement  by  Mb.  Ttdinos  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Biu,  on  District  or  Columbia  Court 

Reorganization 

Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing on  the  Administration's  behalf  a  pro- 
posal for  court  reorganization  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  this  request  by  the  Administration  In 
order  to  faclUtate  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. That  committee  wUl  hold  joint  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
next  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  July  15-17, 
in  Room  6336  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

As  it  happens,  I  am  chairman  of  both  the 
District   of   Columbia   Committee   and   the 


Improvements  in  Judiciary  Machinery  Sub- 
committee. This  is  a  happy  coincidence  since 
the  question  of  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  both  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  the  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  Subcommittee.  The  D.C. 
Committee  will  have  jurisdlcUon  of  this  bill 
on  local  court  reorganization.  The  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  Subcommittee, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  decide  the  orga- 
nization and  number  of  judgeships  for  the 
federal  District  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  questions  of  Jurisdiction,  number  of 
judgeships  and  procedures  of  the  local  and 
federal  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
so  interrelated  that  I  think  Joint  hearings 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  and 
the  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery 
Subcommittee  are  very  appropriate  in  this 
case. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  alone, 
of  course,  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
ultimately  reporting  the  court  reorgaiOza- 
tion  legislation  for  the  local  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts,  just  as  the  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  Subcommittee  must  con- 
sider legislation  relating  to  the  District  Court 
and  Court  of  App>eals  here. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at  the 
request  of  the  Administration  is  one  of 
considerable  length.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  its  provisions  in  any 
detaU  or  to  make  a  personal  Judgment  on 
any  of  them.  Therefore,  I  must  reserve  judg- 
ment on  the  bill  as  a  whole  and  on  Its  pro- 
visions imtll  we  are  able  to  examine  them 
at  our  hearings  next  week.  I  look  forward  to 
those  hearings. 

As  I  have  frequently  said,  court  reorga- 
nization in  the  District  is  essential  to  meet 
the  crime  problem  we  face  in  the  National 
Capital  area.  Never  in  my  considerable  as- 
sociation with  questions  of  court  organiza- 
tion and  court  reform  have  I  encountered 
a  more  crying  public  need  for  immediate 
action  to  Improve  our  method  of  disposing  of 
criminal  cases  than  exists  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict today.  The  normal  time  lag  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  major  criminal  case  In  the 
District  now  exceeds  10  months.  Many  cases 
are  several  years  old  and  one  criminal  case 
has  been  pending  for  more  than  5  years.  This 
delay  means  that  cases  grow  stale,  witnesses 
disappear,  memories  grow  hazy  and  many  de- 
fendants have  their  cases  unfairly  dismissed 
and  return  to  the  streets  to  victimize  society. 

Our  goal  in  considering  this  bill  and 
several  other  bills  on  court  reorganization 
pending  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  wlU  be  to  reduce  that  backlog 
and  to  drastically  reduce  the  time  required 
to  get  a  defendant  to  trial.  We  wlU  try  to 
provide  an  exemplary  local  court  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  honored  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  will  be 
Joining  us  for  our  hearings  next  week.  He  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery. It  has  been  my  extreme  pleastire  to 
work  with  Senator  Hruska  on  that  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  sure  that  his  contribution  to 
our  hearings  will  be  as  significant  and  en- 
joyable as  my  long  association  with  him  has 
been. 

The  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
presented  by  Mr.  Hruska  is  as  follows: 
Omcx  or  THE  Attorney  Generai., 

Washington.  D.C.  July  11. 1969. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  court  systems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  proposal  consists  of  six  titles.  Title 
I  Is  a  reenactmeo*'.  and  revision  of  title  11  of 


the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  "Organiza- 
tion and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts."  In  ad- 
dition it  contains  certain  interim  provisions 
to  protect  the  rights  of  ptersons  affected  by, 
and  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of,  the  court 
reorganization.  Title  n  consists  of  amend- 
ments to  titles  12  through  17  of  the  D.C. 
Code,  relating  to  judicial  procedures.  For 
the  most  part,  these  are  technical  amend- 
ments necessitated  by  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion. Title  in  consists  of  amendments  to 
titles  18  through  21  of  the  D.C.  Code,  "De- 
cedents .Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations." 
These  amendments  also  are  primarily  tech- 
nical. Title  IV  contains  several  amendments 
to  the  D.C.  penal  laws  and  provides  for  the 
amendment,  codification  and  enactment 
Into  positive  law  of  title  23  of  the  D.C.  Code, 
"Criminal  Procedure."  Title  V  consists  of 
technical  amendments  to  all  other  affected 
provisions  of  D.C.  law.  Title  VI  contains  the 
nauai  separability  provision,  a  provision  that 
the  Act  shall  become  effective  six  months 
after  enactment,  and  authority  to  fill  addi- 
tional judgeships  on  the  D.C.  courts  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

In  view  of  the  length  and  complexity  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  summaries  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  biU  are  attached.  How- 
ever, It  is  pertinent  in  this  letter  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  bUl. 

The  proposed  revision  of  title  11  of  the  D.C. 
Code  would  establish  a  new  Superior  Covirt 
which  would  be  the  trial  coiirt  of  general 
local  jurisdiction  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  the  new  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  it,  the  Superior  Court  woiUd 
absorb  the  jurisdiction  presently  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  JuvenUe 
Court  and  D.C.  Tax  Covirt.  This  new  Superior 
Court,  together  with  an  expanded  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  woiUd  constitute 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  System. 

It  provides  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  all 
purely  local  Jurisdiction  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  System.  The  transfer 
would  eventually  raise  the  VS.  District 
Court  to  the  status  of  a  true  federal  court, 
unencumbered  by  the  purely  local  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  alone,  among  all  the  federal 
courts  In  the  cotintry,  now  exercises.  This  Is 
consistent  with  the  President's  directive  of 
January  31,  1969  to  draft  "appropriate  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  reorganization  and 
restructuring  of  our  present  court  system 
toward  the  eventual  goal  of  creating  one 
local  court  of  general,  clvU,  criminal  and 
JuvenUe  jurisdiction  for  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

In  the  revision  of  title  11,  other  changes 
have  been  Incorporated  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  District.  For 
example,  the  Superior  Court  would  Include  a 
PamUy  Division  with  broader  powers  to  re- 
solve intra  famUy  matters  than  can  now  be 
exercised  by  either  the  JuvenUe  Court  or  the 
Domestic  Relations  Branch  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  Specific  provisions  for  the 
Improvement  of  court  management  and  new 
provisions  substituting  a  modem  Medical 
Examiner  for  the  old  coroner  sjrstem  have 
been  Included  in  the  new  title  11.  Changes 
in  other  portions  of  title  11,  such  as  the 
judicial  retirement  provision,  have  also  been 
Included. 

The  revisions  in  titles  12  through  17  of  the 
D.C.  Code  presently  contain  no  changes  in 
subchapter  I.  chapter  23  of  title  16  of  the 
Code — JuvenUe  Proceedings.  Not  even  tech- 
nical changes  have  ben  made  in  these  pro- 
visions since  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government,  is  currently  revising 
the  law  governing  juvenile  procedures  in  the 
District.  That  revision  wUl  be  submitted  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  402  of  this  bUl  is  the  codlflcatton 
of  title  23,  "Criminal  Procedure."  The  crea- 
tion of  the  new  court  system  necessitated 
changes  in  existing  law  and  required  new 
procedures  for  the  operation  of  the  courts. 
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It  therefon  Memad  advantageoiu  to  codUy 
ttw  «ntln  tlUe. 

Z  uig*  tb«  prompt  «Dactment  of  this  lesU- 
Utlon. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  baa  advlaed 
tbat  thu  leglalatlon  la  In  accord  with  tbe 
Program  of  the  President. 
Slncoely, 

ATTOENrr  QXtTBUI.. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska 
1b  as  follows: 

OxniMAMY  OF  Pkopqsxd  DisTUcr  o»  Colombia 
Ooxnrr  RaosoAMizATioN  Aor  of  1B08 

Tbe  proposed  Dlatrlot  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1980  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  reetructiirtng  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Courts,  transferring  Jiirlsdletlon  from 
tbe  Federal  courts  in  tbe  District  to  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Courts,  revising  the 
DUtnct's  code  of  criminal  procedure,  and 
making  conforming  changes  throughout  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  It  oonststa  of  six 
tttles.  described  in  detail  below. 

TITLS  z 

The  first  title  of  tbe  bill  is  comprised  of  a 

_  revision  and  reenactment  of  title  II  of  the 

D.C.  Code  and  certain  transitional  sections 

relating,  to  the  personnel  and  property  of 

the  pnwnt  D.C.  courts. 

Section  101,  tbe  revision  of  Utle  11  of  tbe 
D.C.  Code,  would  substantially  reorganize 
the  court  systems  In  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla.  It  Is  designed  to  establish.  In  gradual 
stages,  federal  and  local  court  systems  which 
would  be  analogous  to  the  systems  existing 
in  the  States.  Thus,  the  federal  courts  would 
ultimately  have  only  federal  Jurisdiction, 
with  all  local  Jurisdiction  vested  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts.  However,  the  U.S. 
Attorney  and  U.S.  Marshal  would  continue 
to  serve  both  federal  and  local  courts. 

The  present  Court  of  General  Seeslons. 
Juvenile  Court  and  D.C.  Tax  Court  would 
be  consolidated  and  upgraded  mto  a  single 
Superior  Court  of  expanded  Jurisdiction 
which  would  be  the  trial  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict. The  present  Court  of  Appeals  would 
continue  to  hear  appeals  from  the  local  trial 
court  and  would  become  the  highest  appel- 
late court  for  local  matters  in  the  District, 
equivalent  to  the  highest  court  of  a  State. 

Chapter  1  describes  the  federal  and  local 
courts  In  the  District  and  equate*  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  with  the  highest  court  of 
a  State. 

Chapter  3  preserves  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  over  appeals  from  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  which  are  pending  or  may 
atlU  be  filed  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
or  which  Involve  federal  misdemeanors  tried 
In  the  D.C.  court.  It  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued pubUcatlon  of  the  U.3.  App.  D.C. 
reports  for  so  long  as  the  court  retains  sub- 
stantial local  s^pellate  Jurisdiction. 

Chapter  S  preserves  the  federal  Jurisdiction 
of  the  District  Court.  It  graduaUy  diminishes 
local  civil  jurisdiction,  some  being  transferred 
to  the  Superior  Court  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act,  and  the  remainder  in  two  subse- 
quent stages.  Local  criminal  Jurisdiction  Is 
also  transferred  graduaUy.  In  two  stages. 

Provisions  relating  to  employees  of  the 
District  Court,  except  the  auditor,  liave  been 
omitted  since  they  are  covered  by  provisions 
applicable  generally  to  federal  courts. 

Chapter  7  provides  a  nine-member  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  and  continues  tbe  provi- 
sions for  three-Judge  divisions  and  en  banc 
hearings.  The  Court  would  hear  aU  appeals 
from  the  Superior  Court,  appeals  from  ad- 
ministrative decisions  as  provided  In  the 
1968  D.C.  AdminUtratlve  Procedure  Act  and 
all  appeals  from  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
D.C.  Public  Service  Commission.  The  Coiut 
would  be  authorized  to  hear  interlocutory 
appeals  from  the  Superior  Court  Including 
orders  to  suppress  evidence.  Appeals  would 
also  be  permitted  from  ruUngs  on  controlling 
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Issues  of  law.  made  during  trial,  in  both  civU 
and  criminal  cases. 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  could  be 
assigned  to  Superior  Court  and  Superior 
Court  judges  could  be  assigned  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  when  necessary.  The  Chief  Judge 
would  be  authorized  to  designate  the  Judge 
who  would  act  In  his  stead.  Judicial  salaries 
would  be  equated  with  level  in  of  the  Federal 
Executive  scale — $2600  below  Judges  of  fed- 
eral  appellate  courts. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  could  make  Its  own 
r\iles  of  procedure,  and  would  approve  the 
general  civil  and  criminal  rules  of  the  trial 
court. 

Chapter  9  consolidates  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  Juvemie 
Court  and  Tax  Court  into  a  single  Superior 
Court.  The  Court  would  consist  initially  of 
37  Judges — an  increase  of  10  over  the  to- 
tal number  of  Judges  of  the  three  courts. 
The  number  of  judges  would  subsequently 
be  Increased  in  stages  to  a  total  number 
tentatively  proposed  as  fifty  Judges.  The  Su- 
perior Coxirt  would  ultimately  be  divided 
Into  four  divisions — civil,  criminal,  family 
and  probate.  Judicial  salarlee  would  be 
equated  with  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive scale — equal  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  and 
$2000  below  federal  trial  judges. 

The  Chief  Judge  would  be  empowered  to 
rotate  Judges  among  the  dlvlsioos  and  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  the  Judge  who 
acts  in  his  stead. 

The  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  would 
be  increased  on  the  effective  date  (six 
months  after  enactment)  to  cover  all  per- 
sonal injury  actions  of  a  purely  local  nature 
and  all  other  local  civil  and  equity  cases 
where  the  amount  in  controversy  ts  $50,000 
or  less.  Other  transfers  on  the  effective  date 
Include  D.C.  land  condemnation,  real  prop- 
erty actions,  quo  warranto  actions  against 
D.C.  officials  and  corporations,  habeas  corpus 
against  all  but  federal  officials,  and  com- 
mensurate equity  Jurisdiction.  Additional 
jurisdiction  would  be  transferred  in  two 
further  stages.  The  second  stage  (eighteen 
months  after  the  first,  i.e.  two  years 
after  enactment)  includes  iMobate  Jurisdic- 
tion, hospitalization  of  the  mentally  ill,  and 
various  actions  relating  to  the  property  and 
estates  of  Individuals.  The  third  stage  (two 
and  one-half  years  after  the  first,  i.e.  three 
years  after  enactment)  would  vest  all  oth- 
er non-federal  jurisdiction. 

Criminal  jurisdiction  would  be  transferred 
in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  (six  months 
after  enactment)  Includes  all  D.C.  felozUes 
except  certain  enumerated  crimes  punish- 
able by  16  years  or  more  imprisonment.  The 
second  stage  (two  years  after  enactment)  In- 
cludes all  remaining  D.C.  felonies.  The  fed- 
eral court  would  retain  Jurtsdlctlon  to  try 
any  D.C.  felonies  Joined  in  tbe  same  indict- 
ment with  federal  felonies.  The  Superior 
Court  would  continue  to  hold  preliminary 
hearings  in  federal  criminal  cases  until  the 
second  stage  of  jurisdictional  transfer.  When 
aU  local  Jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  Su- 
perior Court,  all  federal  jurisdiction  would 
revert  to  the  District  Court. 

Chapter  11  delineates  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  new  Family  Division.  It  would  retain 
all  the  Jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the  Ju- 
venile Court  and  the  Domestic  RelaUons 
Division  of  General  Sessions.  In  addition  it 
would  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  proceed- 
ings involving  Intra-famlly  offenses  pursu- 
ant to  a  new  chapter  to  be  added  to  title 
16.  and  of  mental  commitments  (when  jur- 
IsdicUon  over  those  proceedings  is  trans- 
ferred to  Superior  Court) . 

The  Division  coiUd  be  divided  into  sep- 
arate branches  or  could  sit  as  a  unified 
"Family  Court."  The  decision  as  to  which 
Is  preferable  would  be  left  to  the  Superior 
Court. 

This  chapter  contains  certain  basic  pro- 
visions on  juvenile  procedure  Including  new 
criteria  for  waiver  of  a  juvenile  for  criminal 
trial.  It  provides  that  once  a  waiver  decision 


has  been  made,  the  Family  DiTlslon  would 
lose  jurisdiction  over  the  pwtlcular  cliild  and 
any  delinquent  act  he  has  committed  or  may 
commit  would  be  tried  in  adult  court.  It 
utilizes  terminology  which  will  be  definea 
and  used  throughout  a  proposed  revision 
of  chapter  23  of  UUe  16.  which  wlU  be  sub- 
mitted later. 

New  and  detailed  provisions  for  record 
confidentiality  and  the  vacating  of  adjudi- 
cations and  sealing  of  records  are  included. 
Specific  provisions  on  confidentiality  of  law 
enforcement  records  relating  to  Juveniles 
have  also  been  included. 

Chapter  13  retaliu,  with  necessary  modi- 
fication, the  existing  provisions  relating  to 
the  Small  Claims  and  Conciliation  Branch. 
Chapter  IS  contains  the  provisions  for  sp- 
pointment,  tenure  and  removal  of  judges  and 
some  amendments  to  the  judicial  retirement 
provisions. 

Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  serve  dtirlng  good  behavior,  subject  to 
mandatory  retirement  at  the  age  of  70  and 
to  the  removal  provisions  of  chapter  16. 
Upon  completion  of  the  terms  of  the  present 
Incumbents,  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  two 
courts  would  be  designated  by  the  President 
to  serve  for  four  year  terms. 

Judges  of  the  courts  would  be  subject  to 
removal.  Involuntary  retirement,  or  su^>en- 
slon  upon  action  of  a  seven  member  District 
of  Columbia  Commlselon  on  Judiciary  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure.  The  Commission,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  would  consist  of 
two  local  federal  judges,  two  members  of  the 
private  bar,  and  three  residents,  at  least  two 
of  whom  would  not  be  members  of  the  bar. 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  Member  or  employee  of 
Congress,  or  officer  or  employee  of  any  of  the 
twelve  Executive  Departments  of  the  federal 
government  would  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
Commission. 

Removal  of  a  judge  would  be  automatic 
upon  final  conviction  of  a  felony.  Removal, 
after  heartng  by  tbe  Commission,  could  be 
ordered  upon  a  determination  of  vmful  mis- 
conduct in  office,  wilful  and  persistent  fail- 
ure to  perform  judicial  duties,  or  other  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  the  administration  of 
justice  or  bringing  the  judicial  office  into 
disrepute.  Involimtary  retirement,  after 
hearing,  could  be  ordered  for  permanent 
mental  or  physical  disability.  Suspension 
would  be  automatic  pending  finality  of  a 
felony  conviction  or  order  of  removal  or  re- 
tirement. Discretionary  suspension,  with  pay, 
would  be  permitted  during  pendency  of  a 
hearing.  Removal  or  retirement  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  a  special  three-Judge  court  consist- 
ing of  local  federal  judges  designated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  revision  of  the  retirement  law  involves 
a  basic  change  In  form  and  several  changes 
in  substance.  For  example.  It  would  permit 
a  widower  to  benefit  equally  with  a  widow 
under  the  survivor  annuity  plan.  It  would 
permit  a  college  student  to  qualify  as  a  de- 
pendent child.  It  would  permit  a  judge  to 
count  other  federal  service  In  his  retirement 
computation. 

Chapter  17  is  an  entirely  new  chapter  re- 
lating to  court  administration  and  non- 
Judicial  personnel.  It  would  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Judicial  Administration  com- 
posed of  two  appellate  and  three  trial  Judges 
which  would  have  supervision  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  court  system  as  a  whole.  The 
Chief  Judges  would  retain  supervisory  au- 
thority in  their  respective  courts. 

There  would  be  a  single  Executive  Officer 
of  the  coiul  system  with  reeponslbillty  for 
facilities,  procurement,  management  of  court 
operations  and  personnel.  He  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Committee  from 
nominees  proposed  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The  Executive  Of- 
ficer would  also  administer  each  of  the 
courts,  subject  to  the  respeoUve  Gblef 
Judges. 
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The  Clerks  of  the  Courts,  the  n«w  Direc- 
tor of  Social  Servioee,  and  the  new  Fiscal 
Officer  would  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Officer  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Exo^rt  for  the  Register  of  Wills,  all 
other  non-judicial  personnel  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Ofllcer  in  aocord- 
anoe  with  general  rules  approved  by  the 
Joint  Oonunittee. 

The  Director  of  Social  Services  would  ab- 
sorb the  probation  offices  of  the  Juvenile 
and  General  Sessions  Courts  and  would  be 
authorized  t»  perform  additional  services  at 
the  direction  of  the  Superior  Court. 

The  Fiscal  Officer  would  handle  budget 
and  accounting  for  the  court  system.  TTie 
budget  would  become  Independent  of  the 
DC.  budget  In  the  same  manner  tbat  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Is  independ- 
ent of  the  executive  budget. 

Chapter  19  would  retain  the  present  single 
jury  system  in  the  District.  Statutory  changes 
refieot  the  new  federal  law  and  new  selection 
practices  In  the  District. 

Chapter  21  would  continue  the  office  of 
Register  of  Wills.  He  would  serve  the  District 
Court  with  reepect  to  Its  jurisdiction.  When 
the  Superior  Court  assimies  probate  jurisdic- 
tion, he  would  serve  that  court  and  be  ap- 
pointed by  it.  His  duties  would  remain  the 
same  as  they  are  under  existing  law. 

Chapter  23  wotUd  substitute  a  Medical  Ex- 
aminer for  the  old  coroner  sysrtem.  The  pro- 
visions are  patterned  after  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  laws  and  specify  purely  medical 
functions  In  lieu  of  the  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions of  the  coroner. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  property,  reoixds  and  funds  to 
the  new  Superior  Court.  Section  103  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  personnel,  retaining  the 
classified  civil  service  status  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  personnel  who  have  acquired  that 
status  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill.  Section 
104  grants  the  incumbent  D.C.  Tax  Court 
judge  the  right  to  retain  his  present  retire- 
ment benefits  or  to  elect  to  come  under  the 
general  retirement  system  for  Superior  Court 
judges. 

TITLK  H 

The  second  titl^  of  the  bill  consists  of 
amendments  to  the  remaining  titles  of  Part 
n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Oode — i.e. 
titles  12  through  17.  These  titles  relate  to 
judicial  procedure  and  most  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bill  are  purely  technical, 
since  these  titles  of  the  D.C.  Oode  are  posi- 
tive law,  references  to  the  "Board  of  Com- 
missioners" have  been  Changed  to  "Commis- 
sioner" to  reflect  the  reorganization  plan. 
Some  changes  in  substantive  law  have  also 
been  made  and  are  discussed  below  where 
appropriate. 

For  ease  in  reference,  the  title  and  chap- 
ter of  the  D.C.  Code  which  would  be  amend- 
ed, rather  than  the  section  number  of  the 
bill,  highUghted  below. 

Title  12  amendments  are  purely  technical. 

Title  13  would  be  amended  by  repealing 
the  requirement  that  the  Federal  Rules  ap- 
ply to  D.C.  Courts  (chapter  I).  The  local 
courts  wovdd  be  free  to  adopt  either  the 
Federal  Rules  or  their  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure. The  provisions  on  Jury  trial  (chapter 
7)  would  be  repealed  as  inconsistent  with 
the  new  federal  law  and  unnecessary  In 
light  of  proposed  chapter  19  of  title  11  relat- 
ing to  Juries.  Other  amendments  are  tech- 
nical. 

Title  14  would  be  amended  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Superior  Court  to  take  depoeltlona 
for  use  in  the  various  States.  Presently  only 
the  federal  coiu^  does  this.  Section  14-104 
would  be  amended  to  give  the  local  court 
more  flexibility  In  ordering  depositions  for 
its  own  use. 

Section  14-306  would  be  amended  to  re- 
verse existing  law  by  guaranteeing  that 
prior  convictions  reflecting  on  either  honesty 
or  veracity  will  be  admissible  to  impeach 
witnesses  without  ad  hoc  judicial  determl- 
natlon  In  each  case,  (see  Lvck  v.  VntteA 
State*.  348  F.  2d  763  (CADO  1966) )  but  lim- 


iting the  impeachment  to  convictions  re- 
flecting on  honesty  or  veracity. 

The  physician-patient  privilege  (sec.  1^ 
307)  would  be  amended  by  permitting  psy- 
chiatric testimony  in  criminal  cases  regard- 
leas  of  who  raises  the  Insanity  defense,  and 
by  expressly  permitting  such  testimony  in 
Juvenile  cases. 

The  remaining  amendments  are  technical. 

Title  IS  amendments  are  purely  technical 
except  the  express  ben  on  payment  of  travel 
allowances  to  local  vrltnesses  (sec.  16-714). 

Chapters  3,  6,  6,  15,  19,  25,  27,  29.  31.  33, 
37,  and  39  of  Title  16  would  be  amended  In 
technical  respects  only. 

Chapter  7  of  title  16  would  be  amended 
to  reflect  the  felony  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
Superior  Court.  Provisions  on  Indictment 
and  waiver  of  jury  trial  parallel  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  right  to 
Jury  trial  as  now  stated  In  the  D.C.  Code 
would  be  preserved.  However,  since  tbe 
penalty  limit  on  contempt  punishment  by 
the  D.C.  Courts  Is  eliminated  In  proposed 
title  11,  a  specific  guarantee  of  jury  trial  for 
contempt  punishable  by  more  than  six 
months  Imprisonment  has  been  Included. 
The  VS.  Marshal  would  be  authorized  to 
execute  arrest  process  for  misdemeanors  as 
well  as  felonies. 

Chapter  9  of  title  16  would  be  amended  to 
permit  the  court  to  appoint  Independent 
coimsel  for  a  child  in  custody  proceedings. 
This  has  been  done  by  Judicial  decision  in 
Wisconsin  and  has  been  recommended  here 
by  the  D.C.  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

A  new  chapter  10  would  be  added  to  title 
16  to  provide  non-criminal  disposition  of 
intra-family  offenses.  Tbe  UJ3.  Attorney 
would  be  authorized  to  refer  such  matters  to 
the  Family  Division.  On  referral,  or  on  re- 
quest of  an  individual,  the  Corporation 
Cotmsel  would  be  authorized  to  petition  the 
Division  for  a  civil  protection  order — an 
equitable  mandate  designed  to  prevent  fur- 
ther offenses  and  resolve.  Insofar  as  possible, 
family  problems  relating  to  the  offense.  The 
Division  could,  ex  parte.  Issue  a  temporary 
order  pending  disposition  of  the  petition. 
Other  family  matters  before  the  Division 
could  be  consolidated  with  the  petition  and 
other  family  members  brought  before  the 
Division. 

Chapter  13  of  title  16  would  be  amended 
in  form  to  differentiate  U.S.  and  D.C.  land 
condemnation  but  there  Is  no  real  sub- 
stantive change  other  than  the  jurisdic- 
tional transfer,  effected  In  proposed  title  11. 

Chapter  23  of  title  16  amendments  are 
only  partially  completed.  Not  even  techni- 
cal changes  have  been  Included  with  respect 
to  subchapter  I  (juvenile  procedures)  smce 
a  substantial  revision  of  those  procedures 
Is  underway  and  wlU  subsequently  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress.  The  amendments  to 
subchapter  II  (paternity  proceedings)  are 
merely  technical.  Subchapter  IH  (miscel- 
laneous provisions)  would  be  repealed  as  un- 
necessary in  light  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  into  the  Superior  Court. 

Chapter  25  of  title  16  has  been  rewritten 
to  differentiate  federal  and  local  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings.  There  Is  no  change  in  sub- 
stance beyond  the  jurisdictional  transfer. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  other  portions 
of  title  16. 

Title  17  would  be  amended  to  simplify  the 
provisions  for  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Clrouit 
and  to  bring  the  provisions  on  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  into  conformity  with  the  1968  D.C. 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Other  amend- 
ments are  purely  technical. 

TiTLx  m 
Tbe  third  title  of  the  bill  conststs  of 
amendments  to  Part  HI  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Code — Decedents'  Estates  and  Fi- 
duciary Relations.  Part  IH  is  comprised  of 
three  titles  of  the  Code,  all  of  which  have 
been  enacted  into  positive  law.  The  amend- 
ments to  these  titles  are  i»lmarUy  techni- 


cal, although  some  substantive  changes  have 
been  Included.  References  below  are  to  the 
title  and  chapter  of  the  D.C.  Code  which 
would  be  amended. 

Title  18  amendments  reflect  the  Superior 
Court's  authority  to  adopt  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  the  transfer  of  probate  Juris- 
diction. 

Title  19  amendments  are  purely  technical. 

Title  20  amendments  are  purely  techni- 
cal. 

Chapters  1,  3,  7,  9,  13  and  16  of  title  21 
would  be  amended  in  technical  respects  only. 

Chapter  S  of  title  21  (hospitalization  of  tbe 
mentally  111)  amendments  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Mental  Health  Ccmmils- 
slon  to  the  Superior  Court  at  the  second  stage 
of  Jurisdictional  transfer.  Section  21-612 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion in  the  hospital  of  a  voluntary  patient 
who  requests  release,  if  a  proceeding  for  in- 
voluntary commitment  is  IniUated  within  48 
hours  of  the  request.  Section  21-621  would 
be  amended  to  permit  a  physician  who  Is  not 
the  "family  physician"  to  Initiate  emergency 
hoepltalizatlon. 

Section  21-541  would  protlde  that  commit- 
ment petitions  be  filed  in  the  court  and  re- 
ferred by  the  court  to  the  Mental  Health 
Commission.  The  court  would  be  authorized 
to  Issue  an  attachment  few  the  person  sub- 
ject to  the  petition  if  he  Is  not  already  in 
custody  for  examination.  SecUon  21-642 
would  be  amended  to  establish  a  seven  day 
limit  on  examination  and  hearing  of  a  per- 
son in  custody. 

The  sequence  of  the  sections  relating  to 
release  of  conunitted  persons  has  been 
changed.  Former  section  21-548  becomes  sec- 
tion 21-646,  without  change  in  substance. 
Former  section  21-646  becomes  section  21- 
547.  The  only  change  in  substance  is  the 
deletion  of  special  hearing  procedures  If  one 
of  the  doctors  examining  the  i>atlent  dissents 
from  the  conclusion  he  should  not  be  re- 
leased. Section  21-548  Is  essentially  new  and 
provides  tor  motion  for  release  to  the  com- 
mitting court  after  the  "administrative 
remedies"  within  the  hospital  have  faUed  to 
secure  release.  Habeas  corpus  would  be  barred 
unless  other  administrative  and  judicial 
remedies  are  inadequate. 

The  thrust  of  these  amendments  is  to  make 
the  statutory  procedure,  rather  than  habeas 
corpus,  the  standard  avenue  for  seeking  re- 
lease. Release  is  seen  as  the  culmination  of  a 
single  proceeding,  which  begins  with  the 
petition  for  commitment,  and  all  of  which 
takes  place  in  the  same  court.  Since  the 
release  procedures  are  Intended  to  be  as  broad 
as  habeas  corpus,  habeas  would  be  eliminated 
as  a  practical  matter  and  the  possibility  of 
one  trial  court  upsetting  the  decision  of  an- 
other would  be  eliminated  for  practical  pur- 
poses. This  has  not  been  a  problem  under 
present  law  only  because  the  oonunlttlng  and 
habeas  corpus  courts  were  always  the  same. 

A  new  section  21-692  has  been  added  pro- 
viding for  the  return  of  escaped  patients.  The 
remaining  amendments  are  purely  technical. 

Chapter  11  of  title  21  would  be  amended 
In  technical  respects.  The  use  oi  the  term 
"mentally  retarded"  Is  substituted  through- 
out for  the  somewhat  archaic  "feebleminded." 
Section  21-1114  provides  that  if  a  child  be- 
fore the  Family  Division  (juvenile  court)  is 
alleged  to  be  retarded,  the  proceedings  shall 
be  adjourned  for  civil  commitment.  Con- 
sistent with  chapter  11  of  title  11.  waiver  pro- 
ceedings In  criminal  cases  would  be  excepted 
from  this  adjourzmient  requirement.  Other 
amendments  to  chapter  II  are  purely  tech- 
nical. 

TRIiS  ZV 

The  fourth  title  of  tbe  bill  amends  the 
criminal  law  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  code,  particularly  criminal  pro- 
cedure, to  take  into  account  the  court  re- 
organization. Some  new  provlBions  were  re- 
quired to  replace  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  presently  governing  local 
felony  cases  tried  m  the  VJB.  District  Court 
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and  old  provlBlons  were  revised  to  bring  them 
up  to  date.  Since  this  resulted  In  changes 
throughout  the  present  title  23  at  the  Code, 
the  title  as  a  whole  would  be  enacted  Into 
positive  law. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  makes  three  changes 
In  substantive  criminal  law. 

Item  (1)  clarifies  D.C.  Code  {  23-104,  a  10D1 
provision  for  added  punishment  of  ptersona 
who  repeat  the  same  offense.  It  defines  "same 
offense"  to  Include  any  prevlovis  crime, 
wherever  committed,  which  could  be  prose- 
cuted as  the  same  offense  In  the  District.  It 
ends  the  "miiltlpUcatlon  table"  effect  of 
present  law  (multiplying  the  maximum 
penalty  one  and  one-half  times  each  time 
a  person  commits  the  same  offense) ,  by  mak- 
ing a  third  or  subsequent  conviction  punish- 
able by  three  times  the  maximum  for  a  first 
offense. 

Item  (2)  Is  new.  It  provides  for  lifetime 
supervision  of  repeating  felony  offenders.  The 
sanction  would  apply  only  to  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  a  third  separate  course  of 
felonious  conduct,  undeterred  by  two  terms 
of  probation  or  Imprisonment,  and  only  in 
the   discretion    of    the   sentencing   Judge. 

Item.  (3)  is  new.  It  makes  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  a  non-federal  offense  In  the  District 
an  offense  under  the  D.C.  Code,  and  not 
therely^  violation  of  18  tJ.S.C.  371.  This  pro- 
Vision  IT  necessary  to  permit  prosecution  of 
^uch  conspiracies  In  the  Superior  Court.  It 
la  modeled  on  the  New  York  provision,  rather 
than  federal  law,  because  of  the  necessity 
of  greater  specificity  in  a  statute  applicable 
to  a  geographically  limited  area. 

Section  402  is  the  codification  of  title  23 
of  the  D.C.  Code  "Criminal  Procedure".  Most 
of  the  present  uncodified  title  is  merely  re- 
peated without  substantial  change,  and 
many  of  the  amendments  would  merely  ap- 
ply provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  to  cases 
In  the  Superior  Court. 

In  Chapter  1,  the  following  provisions 
would  alter  prior  statutory  law: 

Section  23-101  (d)  and  (e)  provides  for 
joining  offenses  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a 
single  Indictment  or  Information,  or  for  trial. 
Section  23-103,  modeled  on  Federal  Rule 
32(a)  (1),  provides  that  both  de/'<ndant  and 
prosecutor  shall  be  allowed  to  address  the 
coiirt  on  sentence  before  It  is  Imposed. 

Section  23-104  clarifies  the  present  statute 
on  appeals  by  the  Government.  Subsection 
(a)  is  prior  law  except  for  a  provision,  taken 
from  Federal  Rule  41(e),  requiring  motions 
to  suppress  evidence  to  be  made  before  trial. 
Subsection  (b)  Implements  this  requirement 
by  allowing  interlocutory  Government  ap- 
peal from  the  suppression  of  evidence  dur- 
ing trial.  Subsection  (c)  clarifies  prior  law 
on  the  Government's  right  to  appeal  from 
orders  dismissing  criminal  charges.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  allows  the  Government  to  appeal 
any  other  ruling  made  during  a  trial  which 
Involves  a  substantial  and  reciirrlng  ques- 
tion of  law.  The  trial  court  may  allow  an 
Interlocutory  appeal,  or  the  appeal  may  be 
taken  after  trial.  This  provision  also  seeks 
to  clarify  and  to  mandate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress In  present  law,  D.C.  Code  J  23-105,  to 
allow  Government  appeals  after  acquittal  of 
the  defendant. 

Section  23-105  adds  provisions  from  the 
Federal  Rules  to  preeent  S{  23-107  and  108  on 
obaUenges  to  jurors.  It  expressly  provides  for 
equal  numbeirs  of  chaJlengee  for  proeecutiom 
and  defense,  a  principle  implied  in  present 

lAW. 

SectdoD  2S-108  substitutes  Federal  Rule 
17(b)  for  present  D.C.  Code  \  23-109,  on  de- 
fense wltneseee,  a  obange  omly  tn  language. 

Section  23-107  clarifies  present  D.C.  Code 
f  23-110  on  procedures  for  obtaining  the 
testimony  of  jointly  charged  defendants 
either  for  each  other  or  for  the  Qovemment. 

Seatico  23-108  changes  present  D.C.  Code 
II 28-111  and  112  on  depositions  of  defease 
witnesses  by  allowing  the  prosecutor  to  ot>- 
jMt  to  a  dfiposltton  and  I7  «»i«««»t*"c  >»^ 


arcbsio  prefereooe  for  deposlOocis  on  written 
In^tenogaturlee. 

Section  23-110  is  new.  Raither  than  relying 
on  the  inherent  power  of  the  Superior  Court 
to  review  oonvlotlons,  it  applies  statutory 
prooed\ires  for  post-oonvlctloci  challenges.  It 
foUowB  28  U.S.C.  2265  With  only  th«  neoeaaary 
tectinical  changes. 

Section  23-111  which  is  new,  eeteWlrfies 
imiform  procedures  for  determining  whether 
a  person  oonvlcted  of  crime  is  subject  to  an 
increased  penalty  because  of  his  prior  con- 
victions (e.g.,  sections  401  (1)  and  (2),  dis- 
cussed above;  D.C.  CXxto  1123-3203,  3214, 
33-433) .  The  procedure  Is  similar  to  that  for 
repeated  felony  offenders  in  New  York,  with 
a  hoartng  before  the  court,  without  jury,  on 
any  issue  raised  by  the  defendant's  written 
response  to  an  information  filed  by  the  pros- 
ecutor after  conviction  and  before  sentence. 
Like  the  New  York  statute,  it  specifies  that  a 
defendant  who  does  not  challenge  a  prior 
conviction  as  invalid  before  increased  penalty 
Is  imposed  in  reliance  on  that  conviction, 
waives  the  right  to  challenge  it  later.  The 
prosecutor  Is  also  given  a  limited  right  to 
appeal  from  a  determination  which  bars  in- 
creased punishment,  before  sentence  is  im- 
(xised. 

Chapter  3  makes  no  significant  changes 
in  prior  law.  All  provisions  are  either  present 
statutes  or  taken  from  the  Federal  Rules, 
with  some  minor  clarifying  changes  of  lan- 
guage. 

Chapter  5  is  almost  entirely  new,  but 
much  of  It  Is  bafied  on  present  law. 

Subchapter  I  sets  forth  definitions. 

Subchapter  II  amends  the  present  D.C. 
Code  provisions  on  search  warrants,  §J23- 
301  through  305.  Those  provisions  are  ex- 
cessively detailed  In  some  respects  and  in- 
sufficiently comprehensive  In  others.  Notable 
features  of  the  new  provisions  are : 

1.  Sections  23-521  (f)  (5)  and  (6),  and  23- 
523(c),  and  524(a)(1),  which  provide  for 
authorization.  In  a  search  warrant,  for  en- 
try into  premises  to  be  searched  without 
notice  ("no  knock"),  and  for  nighttime 
searches,  on  a  showing  to  the  isstiing  magis- 
trate  that  such  authority  is  needed; 

2.  Sections  23-524(a)  (2)  and  (3),  which 
allows  entry  without  notice  either  when  entry 
is  freely  granted  or  when  circumstances  un- 
known when  the  warrant  was  obtained 
render  such  entry  necessary  to  protect  per- 
sons or  to  avoid  destruction  of  the  property 
sought; 

3.  Section  23-524 (e)  specifically  authoriz- 
ing an  officer  to  seize  Items  not  named  In 
the  warrant  but  found  dxirlng  the  search 
and  subject  to  seizure,  without  the  needless 
formality  of  getting  a  new  warrant; 

4.  Section  23-524 (g)  authorizing  officers 
searching  houseb  or  vehicles  to  search  per- 
sons therein  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
tect themselves  or  to  find  the  property  iden- 
tified In  the  warrant.  This  provision  is  a 
corollary  of  the  power  to  search  incident  to 
an  arrest,  and  doeti  not  limit  that  power 
where  the  persons  are  also  subject  to  arrest. 
Subchapter  II  generally,  but  particularly  in 
5  23-625,  provides  for  Searching  officers  to  re- 
tain seized  property  in  safekeeping  rather 
than  take  It  to  court,  a  requirement  of  pree- 
ent law  which  is  seldom  followed. 

Subchapter  m  would  afford,  for  District 
of  Columbia  Code  offenses,  the  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  powers  granted 
to  state  authorities  under  the  Onmibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
18  U.S.C.  2510-2520.  The  language  Is  taken 
substantially  verbatim  from  that  Act,  so  that 
D.C.  procedures  would  conform  to  the  Fed- 
eral as  closely  as  possible,  for  both  maximum 
authority  and  maximimi  safeguards  against 
unwarranted  electronic  surveillance. 

Subchapter  IV  codifies  the  law  of  arrest 
warrants,  previoxisly  governed  either  by  the 
Federal  Rules  or  by  dispersed  sections  of 
the  D.C.  Code. 

Sections  23-561  and  23-562  essentially  fol- 
low Federal  Rules  4  and  6  on  the  form.  Is- 


suance, contents  and  execution  of  arrest 
warrants  and  on  the  use  of  summonses  in 
lieu  of  warrants.  There  are  some  minor 
changes  refiecting  specific  pracUces  in  the 
District,  for  example,  the  requirement  in 
section  28-661  (d)  that  the  prosecutor  ap- 
prove  the  application  for  a  warrant,  except 
for  good  cause  shown. 

Section  23-662 (c)(2)  is  new.  It  requires 
that  police  procedures  be  performed  before 
bringing  an  accused  to  court.  This  iwovislon, 
dealing  with  routine  procedxires,  does  not 
affeot  the  special  provisions  on  interroga- 
tion in  D.C.  Code  i  4-140a  or  18  U.S.C.  3601, 
although,  like  those  provisions.  It  also  re- 
lates to  police  functions  which  do  not  con- 
stitute "unnecessary  delay"  In  the  initial 
appearance  of  an  accused. 

Section  23-563  establishes  territorial  lim- 
its for  executing  a  warrant  or  summons  is- 
sued by  the  Superior  Court:  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  in  felony  cases  (un- 
changed from  the  federal-court  standard 
now  applicable),  and  anywhere  within  25 
miles  in  misdemeanor  cases.  It  also  places 
a  one-year  limit  on  the  validity  of  misde- 
meanor warrants,  and  continues  the  use  of 
federal  Interdlstrlct  removal,  rather  than  In- 
terstate extradition,  for  persons  arrested  out- 
side the  District  of  Colvunbla  for  crimes 
committed  here.  Subsection  (d),  which  is 
new,  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  "adult" 
warrants  for  juvenile  offenders  who  fiee  from 
the  District. 

Subchapter  V  deals  with  arrests  without 
warrants.  Section  23-581  provides  for  arrest 
without  warrant  by  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. Basically  it  codifies  prior  law,  but  It 
also  Includes  the  power  of  the  officer  to 
arrest  for  misdemeanors  committed  In  his 
presence,  and  additional  power  of  fresh  pur- 
suit beyond  the  District  for  misdemeanors. 
Section  23-582  provides  for  arrest  without 
warrant  by  a  licensed  special  policeman  and 
specific  provisions  on  citizen  arrest. 

Chapter  7  reorganizes  the  provisions  on 
extradition  and  fugitives.  Certain  substan- 
tive changes  have  been  made  as  noted  below. 

Sections  23-701  and  23-702 (a)  reenact  D.C. 
Code  §  23-403,  relating  to  warrants  for  and 
arrests  of  fugitives,  without  substantial 
change.  Section  23-702(b)  amends  D.C.  Code 
§S  23-404  and  23-405  relaUng  to  ball  for  fu- 
gitives, by  including  a  cross-reference  to  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  and  by  adding  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  a  fugitive,  once  arrested, 
will  fiee  again.  Subsections  (c)  through  (e) 
reenact  the  proceedings  now  set  forth  In 
D.C.  Code  § !  23-406  through  23-408.  Subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g),  which  are  new,  codify 
existing  practice  with  reepect  to  fugitives 
who  waive  extradition  and  add  new  filing 
procedures  for  extradition  papers. 

Section  23-703  is  also  new.  It  establishes 
a  separate  criminal  penalty  of  up  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  $5000  fine  for  fu- 
gitives who  "jump  bond". 

Section  23-704  amends  present  D.C.  Code 
§  S  23-401  and  402.  The  principal  changes 
are  transfer  of  extradition  authority  from 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  a  provision  for  an  expedited  di- 
rect appeal  of  the  Chief  Judge's  order  of 
extradition  in  place  of  the  present  collateral 
proceeding  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  an 
express  prohibition  on  the  release  of  an  ex- 
tradited person  except  on  order  of  th6  court 
of  the  State  seeking  his  extradition. 

Sections  23-705  and  708  are  changed  in 
technical  respects  only  from  D.O.  Code 
§S  23-410  and  411. 

Chapter  9,  "Fresh  Pursuit,"  Is  changed 
from  former  chapter  6  only  in  allowing  ar- 
rests on  fresh  pursuit  Into  the  District  for 
offenses  other  than  felonies,  and  in  technical 
respects. 

Chapter  11,  "Professional  BandBmen."  Is 
the  same  as  former  chapter  6  wltb  only  tscb- 
nlcal  changes. 

Chapter  13,  "D.C.  Bail  Agency"  Incorporates 
In  former  chapter  9,  the  amendments  pre- 
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viously  submitted  to  the  Congreaa,  adding 
the  necessary  technical  changes. 

Chapter  IS,  "Out-of -State  Witnesses"  is 
the  same  as  former  chapter  8  except  that 
witness  fees  and  allowances  would  be  equated 
to  those  authorized  in  Federal  Courts 
throughout  the  country.  Other  changes  are 
merely  technical. 

Chapter  17,  "Death  Penalty"  repeats  for- 
mer chapter  7  with  necessary  technical 
changes  and  the  addition  of  the  provision 
formerly  classified  as  D.C.  Code  S  23-114. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  repeals  thoss 
provisions  superseded  by  the  new  title  23. 

Secticm  403  of  the  bill  amends  D.C.  Code 
{ 24-801  relating  to  insanity.  It  provides 
mental  examination  prior  to  hearing  for 
juveniles  subject  to  a  waiver  motion  and 
commitment  of  juveniles  Incapable  of  par- 
ticipating In  waiver  proceedings.  It  adds  a 
new  subsection  (k)  to  establish  a  statutory 
remedy  for  persons  confined  to  mental  hos- 
pitals in  criminal  cases.  The  statutory  re- 
lease procedure  would  substitute  for  habeas 
corpus  except  where  the  statutory  remedy 
is  Inadequate  or  ineffective. 

Section  404  amends  the  penalty  provision 
of  the  D.C.  Narcotic  Drug  law,  D.C.  Code 
S  33-423.  The  penalties  would  remain  the 
same,  but  the  provision  would  specify  that 
prior  conviction  vmder  Federal  or  State  law 
could  be  counted  a  "first  offense"  for  pur- 
poses of  invoking  the  second  offense  penalty 
after  conviction  in  the  District. 

TITU:  V 

This  title  of  the  bill  consists  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous  conforming  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  law  found  in  titles  1  through 
10,  22,  and  24  through  49  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  Code. 

Sections  601  through  531  refiect  the  changes 
in  court  names,  the  consolidation  of  courts 
and  the  transfers  of  Jurisdiction. 

Sections  532  through  536  refiect  the  juris- 
dictional transfer  of  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, the  revision  of  chapter  13  of  title  16 
of  the  Code,  and  the  conforming  changes  in 
Jury  selection. 

Sections  537  through  556  refiect  the  trans- 
fer of  administrative  review  of  all  orders 
of  the  Public  Service  Conunlsslon  and  bring 
various  provisions  relating  to  administrative 
agences  Into  conformity  with  the  1968  D.C. 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  That  Act  su- 
perseded In  many  respects  the  provisions 
amended  here  but  conforming  amendments 
were  not  made  at  the  time.  Changes  are 
also  Included  to  provide  subpoena  enforce- 
ment by  the  Superior  Court  rather  than 
the  federal  court. 

Sections  557  through  580  contain  other 
conforming  amendments  such  as  the  deletion 
or  substitution  of  cross-references  to  revised 
title  11  or  revisions  in  titles  12  through  21, 
and  revisions  of  references  to  the  "coroner" 
so  as  to  refiect  the  change  to  a  medical  ex- 
aminer. Certain  obsolete  provisions,  such  as 
references  to  the  old  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
and  its  conversion  to  a  Tax  Court  are  re- 
pealed. 

Of  particular  note  are  sections  673  and 
574.  Present  law  (D.C.  Code  {  47-204)  requires 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  60%  of  cer- 
tain expenses  of  the  UJ3.  District  Coxirt.  This 
would  be  amended  to  refiect  declining  per- 
centages as  Jurisdiction  transfers,  retaining, 
however,  continuing  provision  for  payment 
of  the  local  share  of  jury  selection  and  grand 
Jury  expenses.  Remaining  obligation  of  the 
D.C.  Government  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
U.S.  Courthouse  are  cancelled  but  provision 
is  made  for  sharing  the  coet  of  space  used 
by  the  United  States  Attorney  and  umted 
States  Marshal. 

iU'LB  VX 

This  title  contains  the  effectlTS  date  pro- 
vision and  separability  clause.  Seotion  008 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  addi- 
tional judges  to  the  D.C.  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
and  ten  additional  judges  to  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  upon  enactment  of  the  bill 


so  that  these  Judges  can  be  serving  at  the 
time  new  jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  the 
local  courts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  ad- 
vanae  appointment  of  the  Executive  Officer 
of  |he  court  system  so  that  he  will  be  in  a 
Ion  to  aasUt  in  the  transition. 

r.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attrition  to  that  portion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(MrJ  Tydings)  which  indicates  that  the 
queEJtions  of  jurisdiction,  the  number  of 
Judgeships  and  the  procedure  of  the  local 
and'Federal  courts  in  the  DiBtolct  of  Co- 
lumbia are  so  Interrelated  that  joint 
hearings  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  of  Judicial  Machinery 
would  be  very  appropriate  in  this  case. 
In  his  statement  he  requests  that  this 
bill  be  referred  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  bill  concerns  itself  with  matters 
that  are  restricted  to  the  District  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  Federal  courts, 
there  will  be  supplemental  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  proper  and 
to  that  extent,  of  course,  that  committee 
would  make  its  report  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  prior  to  reporting 
that  bill  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced later  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  on  the  public  defender  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  thiixi 
segment  of  this  entire  picture. 

Some  impatience  has  been  expressed 
at  the  timelag  between  issuance  of  the 
President's  statement  and  the  legislative 
results  we  witness  here  today. 

That  impatience,  I  suggest,  is  not  war- 
ranted. The  weeks  that  have  passed  since 
January  31  are,  in  fact,  a  short  time 
when  measured  against  the  size  of  300 
typewritten  pages,  legal  size,  and  the 
complexity  of  undertaking  couit  revision 
alone. 

What  has  been  proposed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  these  three  bills  is 
similar  to  a  complete  restructuring  of  a 
State  court  system  together  with  ancil- 
lary proceedings  such  as  those  to  be 
foimd  in  the  public  defender  office  and 
also  in  the  bail  reform  procedure. 

Certainly,  5  months  is  not  too  long  a 
time  to  accomplish  this  task.  Ilie  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  need  for  the  complete 
overhauling  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
system  of  the  District  can  be  found  in 
the  report  of  President  Johnson's  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission 
which  was  delivered  about  2^  years  ago, 
and  issued  at  a  time  of  a  greatly  in- 
creasing crime  rate  in  the  District  with- 
out interruption.  Yet,  during  that  2\^ 
years,  nothing  was  forthcoming  in  the 
way  of  substantial  reform  that  was  in- 
dicated and  recommended  in  the  re- 
port— wliich  is  an  excellent  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  for  Mr.  Tydings,  by  request  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
DntKSEN,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ooodell, 
Mr.  Ervin.  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


S.  2602— INTRODUCTION  OP  DI8- 
TRICT  op  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
DEFENDER  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  January  31, 1969,  statement  on  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  an  expanded  o£Qce  of  the 
public  defender  to  help  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  The 
President  said: 

The  Legal  Aid  Agency  in  the  District  Is 
a  pilot  project  which  has  given  every  indi- 
cation of  great  success  if  properly  supported. 
I  believe  the  time  lias  come  to  convert  tills 
project  into  a  full  fledged  PubUc  Defender 
Program.  To  make  this  project  possible,  I 
will  support  the  Legal  Aid  Agency's  1970 
budget  request  for  (700,000  to  allow  an  in- 
crease in  its  successful  project  In  offender 
rehabilitation.  This  wotUd  allow  It  to  become 
a  fuU  fiedged  PubUc  Defendra:  Office  with 
the  capacity  to  represent  almost  half  of  the 
indigent  adult  and  Juvenile  defendants  in 
the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Public  De- 
fender Act  of  1969  accomplishes  this  as- 
pect of  the  President's  program.  It  ex- 
pands the  Legal  Aid  Agency  and  per- 
mits it  to  represent  up  to  60  percent  of 
the  eligible  persons  who  are  before  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  ad- 
dition the  legislation  provides  that  the 
public  defender  shall  cooperate  in  the 
system  for  assigning  counsel  to  repre- 
sent those  persons  who  are  not  served 
by  the  public  defender. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Vice  President  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  summary,  and  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan). the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter  and  summary  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  2602)  to  be  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender  Act 
of  1969,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  IMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2602 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  District  of  Colimibla  PubUc 
Defender  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  redesignated  the  District 
of  Coltimbia  PubUc  Defender  Service  (here- 
inafter called  the  Service.) 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Service  is  authorized  to  rep- 
resent persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation  In  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

(1)  persons  charged  with  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
six  montlis,  or  more; 

(2)  persons  charged  with  violating  a  con- 
dition of  probation  or  parole; 

(3)  persons  subject  to  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  diapter  6  of  title  21  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  (Hospitalization  of 
the  Mentally  ni) ; 
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(4)  poaoiu  for  whom  oItU  oommttment 
la  aougbt  punuant  to  title  m  of  tbe  Nvcot- 
10  ACKUct  Bebabllltatlon  Act  of  IBM,  80 
Stat.  1444  (43  U.S.C.  f  8411,  et.  oaq.)  or  the 
jtrovUlons  of  th«  Hospital  Treatment  for 
E*ug  Addicts  Act  for  the  Dlitrlet  of  Colum- 
bia, 67  Stat.  77,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tion 34-001,  et.  seq.) ; 

(5)  Juveniles  alleged  to  be  delinquent  or 
in  need  of  supervision. 

Bepresentatlon  may  be  fumlsbed  at  any 
stage  of  a  proceeding.  Including  appellate, 
ancillary  and  collateral  proceedings.  Not 
more  than  00  per  centum  of  the  persons  an- 
nuaUy  determined  to  be  financially  \inable 
to  obtain  adequate  representation  In  the 
above  categories  may  be  represented  by  tbe 
Service,  but  tbe  Service  may  fumlab  tech- 
nical and  other  asslstanoe  to  private  attor- 
neys appointed  to  represent  persons  de- 
scribed In  the  above-enumerated  categories. 
Tbe  Service  shall  determine  the  best  prac- 
ticable allocation  of  its  staff  personnel  to 
tbe  courts  where  It  furnishes  representation. 

(b)  The  Service  Is  authorised  to  cooperate 
with  the  courts  in  establishing  an  effective 
and  adequate  system  for  appointment  of  pri- 
vate attorneys  to  represent  persons  specified 
In  subsection  (a),  but  the  courts  shall  have 
final  oaaponslblllty  for  the  appointment  sys- 
tem. Tb0  Service  shall  report  to  the  courts 
at  least  quarterly  on  matters  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  appointment  system  and 
shall  consult  with  the  courts  on  the  need 
for  modifications  and  Improvements. 

(c)  Upon  {^jproval  of  Its  Board  of  Trustees, 
tbe  Service  may  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
tbe  dutlee  described  above. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Service  shall  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  seven 
members.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  estab- 
lish general  policy  for  the  Service  but  shall 
not  direct  the  conduct  of  particular  cases. 

(b)  Each  trustee  shall  serve  a  three- year 
term  of  office.  Upon  the  resignation  or  death 
of  a  trustee  or  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
office,  the  remaining  trustees  g^nt^n  recom- 
mend to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  the  names  of  persons  qualified  to 
fill  tbe  vacancy.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  recommendations  of  the  trustees,  the 
Commissioner  shall  appoint  persons  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  Board.  Any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  an  unexpired  term  shall  serve 
for  the  balance  of  that  term.  The  Judg^  of 
the  Federal  courts  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  as  trustees.  No 
person  shall  serve  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive full  three- year  terms  as  a  trustee. 

(c)  The  trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  the 
Tinexplred  portions  of  their  terms  as  trustees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Service. 

(d)  Por  the  purposes  of  any  action  brought 
against  the  trustees  of  the  Service,  the 
trustees  are  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Skc.  5.  The  Board  of  Triistees  shall  ap- 
point a  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  tbe 
Service,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Director  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  wortc 
of  the  Service  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Bocird  of  Trustees  may  prescribe. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  assist  the  Director 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  he  may 
prescribe.  Tbe  Director  and  Deputy  Dlrectm- 
shall  be  members  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  fix 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Director 
and  the  Deputy  Director,  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  68 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  but  compensa- 
tion for  the  Director  sbaU  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  provided  for  OS-18  and  for 
the  Deputy  Director  tbe  maximum  rate  pro- 
vided for  OS-17,  in  section  6883  of  tlUe  6, 
United  States  Code. 
Sac.  8.  Tbe  Director  shall  employ  a  staff  of 


attorneys,  clerical  and  other  personnel  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  and  effective  defense 
services.  The  Director  shall  make  assignments 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Service.  The  salaries 
of  all  employees  of  the  Service,  other  than 
the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director,  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Directs,  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  63  of 
title  6  of  tbe  United  States  Code,  but  shall 
not  exceed  tbe  salaries  which  may  be  paid 
to  persons  of  similar  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience In  the  Ofllce  of  the  Umted  States 
Attorney  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  All 
attorneys  employed  by  the  Service  to  repre- 
sent persons  shall  be  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ssc.  7.  No  attorney  employed  by  the  Service 
shall  engage  m  tbe  private  practice  of  law 
or  receive  a  fee  for  representing  any  person. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Board  of  Trmtees  of  the 
Service  shall  submit  a  fiscal  year  report  of 
the  Service's  operations  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  chief  judges  of  the 
Federal  courts  In  tbe  District  of  Colvunbla 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts,  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  The  report  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Service  and 
a  summary  of  services  performed  during  the 
year. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  snnually 
arrange  for  an  Independent  audit  to  be  pre- 
pared by  a  certified  public  accountant  or  by 
a  designee  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

Skc.  9.  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Implement  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  10.  All  employees  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Public  Defender  Service  and  shall  be  en- 
tlOed  to  tbe  same  compensation  and  benefits 
as  they  are  entlUed  to  as  employees  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  11.  The  Act  of  June  27,  iSfiO,  74  Stat 
229  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2201  to  22-2310)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Dikksen 
Is  as  follows: 

OmcX  OF  THE  Attornet  Qknebal, 

WaaMngton.  D.a..  July  11. 1969. 
The  Vice  PazsmEMT, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Vice  Paxsmnrr:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proi>oeal  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove public  defender  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  proposal  responds  to  President  Nixon's 
caU  for  "a  fuU  fledged  PubUc  Defender  Of- 
fice with  the  capacity  to  represent  almost 
half  of  the  Indigent  adult  and  Juvenile  de- 
fendants In  the  District."  In  accord  with 
bis  message  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  January  31,  1969,  It  converts  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Into  a  Public  £>efender  Service. 

Although  legislative  history  surrounding 
the  creation  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  by  Act 
of  Congress  in  1960  Is  sparse,  It  appears  that 
the  Agency  was  a  pilot  project.  Its  statutory 
authority  and  Its  appropriations  Indicated 
the  construction  of  a  small  organization  to 
represent  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  In- 
digent defendants.  The  bulk  of  representa- 
tion was  to  be  furnished  by  the  private 
bar. 

Since  1960,  however,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral developments  which  point  to  the  need 
for  an  expanded  organization.  First,  the  vol- 
ume of  criminal  cases  has  risen  dramatically 
In  the  last  decade.  Because  there  has  been 
no  expansion  of  the  public  defender  serv- 
ice, the  private  bar  has  borne  a  greater  bur- 
den. Second,  recent  developmcnta  in  the 


criminal  law  have  made  It  Increaaingly  more 
difficult  to  handle  erimlxMU  cases  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  The  growing  complexity  of  the  criminal 
law  requires  specialists  who  are  regularly  en- 
gaged in  this  field  of  law. 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  these 
developments.  However,  it  also  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  desirability  of  a  "mixed"  sys- 
tem of  representation.  It  therefore  creates 
a  new  PubUc  Defender  Service  which  is  lim- 
ited to  representation  of  a  maximum  of  60 
percent  of  the  ptersons  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  representation  in 
five  classes  of  cases.  These  are: 

(1)  Criminal  cases  punishable  by  at  least 
six  months'  Imprisonment. 

(2)  Cases  In  which  violation  of  probation 
or  parole  Is  alleged. 

(3)  Cases  where  civil  commitment  is  sought 
under  title  21  of  the  D.C.  Code. 

(4)  Cases  where  civil  commitment  of  a 
narcotic  addict  Is  sought. 

(6)  Cases  where  Juveniles  are  alleged  to 
be  delinquent  or  "in  need  of  supervision." 
In  addition  to  providing  representation 
for  a  greater  proportion  of  eligible  defen- 
dants, this  proposal  permits  the  Public  De- 
fender Service  to  assist  the  private  bar  and 
to  aid  the  courts  in  eetabUshlng  an  adequate 
system  for  appointment  of  private  coun- 
sel. Through  this  cooperation  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  representation  of  defen- 
dants should  be  achieved. 

The  proposed  law  also  removes  the  $16,000 
salary  limitation  for  the  Director.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, the  Board  of  Trustees  may  pay  the 
Director  up  to  tbe  equivalent  of  a  OS-18 
level  in  the  Federal  government.  This  fiexl- 
bllity  will  permit  the  Service  to  attract  and 
retain  the  type  of  lawyers  who  can  lead  an 
organization  of  more  than  50  attorneys  and 
supporting  personnel. 

Other  provisions  Include  (1)  use  of  lan- 
guage Identical  to  that  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  to  define  need  for  public  counsel,  to 
wit,  "financially  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation,"  (2)  provision  to  pro- 
tect the  trustees  in  event  of  suit,  and  (3) 
change  of  the  due  date  on  the  annual  re- 
port from  June  1  to  July  1.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  new  statute  has  main- 
tained the  substance  of  many  of  the  de- 
slderable  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Legal  Aid  Agency  Act  of  1960,  e.g..  appro- 
priations procedures  and  prohibition  on  dual 
employment. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  adoption  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  In  ac- 
cord with  tbe  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John  MircRXLL, 
Attorney  Oeneral. 

The    summary,    presented    by    Mr. 
DiRKsxM,  is  as  follows: 
Sbction-bt-Sbctiok  Analtbis  and  Commxmt 

Sec.  1 — Enactment  clauses. 

Sec.  2 — Name  change:  Tbe  name  "District 
of  Columbia  PubUc  Defender  Service"  would 
be  substituted  for  the  present  "Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  because 
the  former  more  clearly  describes  the  func- 
tions of  the  organization. 

Sec.  3 — Functions:  This  section  defines  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Defender  Service 
and  authorizes  it  to  assist  the  courts  in  the 
District  of  Culumbla  In  coordinating  tbe 
assignment  of  cases  to  monbers  of  the  private 
bar.  The  section  also  ensures  continuation 
of  a  "mixed"  defender  system,  by  limiting 
the  public  defender  to  representation  of  a 
maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  eligible 
persons. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  tbe  Public 
Defender  Service  may  represent  persons  In 
five  classes  of  cases,  if  these  persons  are 
"financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentation." Tills  test  of  eligibility  con- 
forms to  the  one  currently  required  for  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  under  the  Criminal 
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Justice  Act.  Tbe  five  classes  of  cases  In 
which  the  Agency  may  furnish  representa- 
tion are  as  follows: 

(1)  Criminal  cases  punishable  by  at  least 
six  months  Imprisonment.  Presently  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  represents  persons  If  the 
maximum  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  at 
least  a  year.  Moving  the  threshold  back  to 
six  months  would  add  relatively  few  cases  but 
would  guarantee  public  defender  services  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  are  now  available 
under  tbe  Criminal  Justice  Act.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Service  would  not  be  charged  with 
the  enormous  burden  of  representing  per- 
sons charged  with  such  minor  Infractions  as 
disorderly  conduct,  since  these  carry  less 
than  6  months  maxima. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  a  violation  of  probation 
cr  parole  is  charged.  Since  the  Mempa  v.  Rhay 
decision  extended  the  right  to  counsel  to 
probation  revocation  proceedings,  this  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Jurisdiction  merely  keeps 
pace  with  recent  developments  in  the 
criminal  law. 

(3)  Cases  In  which  civil  commitment  Is 
sought  pursuant  to  Title  21  of  the  D.C.  Code. 
This  provision  would  allow  the  Service  to 
represent  persons  subject  to  commitment  on 
mental  health  grounds  as  well  as  those  al- 
ready committed  who  seek  release. 

(4)  Cases  In  which  civil  commitment  of 
a  narcotic  addict  Is  sought.  Title  in  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  statu- 
torily entitled  suspected  addicts  to  tbe  assis- 
tance of  counsel  when  civil  commitment  Is 
sought.  Authorizing  the  Service  to  provide 
counsel  In  which  cases  wonld  Implement  the 
policy  of  that  provision. 

By  the  same  token,  counsel  ought  to  be 
available  to  suspected  addicts  facing  civil 
commitment  under  tbe  analogous  provision 
of  the  D.C.  Code. 

(5)  Cases  In  which  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
"being  a  Juvenile  In  need  of  supervision"  Is 

alleged.  This  will  allow  the  Service  to  repre- 
sent Juveniles  charged  with  law  violations 
as  well  as  those  who,  though  not  charged 
with  a  criminal  act,  face  tbe  possibility  of 
a  penal-type  disposition. 

Tbe  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  de- 
fines the  Service's  role  with  respect  to  the 
private  bar:  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  cases 
would  be  handled  by  the  private  bar,  and 
the  Service  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance  (such  as  In- 
vestigators) to  all  appointed  private  attor- 
neys. 

Subsection  (b)  would  establish  machinery 
to  coordinate  tbe  appointment  of  private  at- 
torneys and  attorneys  from  the  Public  De- 
fender Service.  This  section  operates  on  the 
premise  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
appointment  of  counsel  rests  with  the  courts. 
At  tbe  same  time,  since  the  Service  Is  con- 
cerned with  providing  up  to  60%  of  tbe  de- 
fense representation,  Its  expertise  should  be 
solicited  In  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  the  appointment  system.  The  actual  plan 
for  appointment  of  counsel  could  take  a 
wide  variety  of  forms  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  resources  to  administer  the  sys- 
tem and  the  desires  of  the  courts  and  other 
concerned  parties. 

Sec.  4 — Board  of  Trustees:  The  Service 
would  be  governed  by  a  seven-member  board 
of  trustees,  as  is  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  at 
present.  However,  tbe  trustees  of  the  Services 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  lieu  of  tbe  ma- 
chinery Incorporated  in  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
statute  requiring  the  selection  of  trustees  by 
the  chief  Judges  of  the  District's  several 
courts  and  tbe  Commissioner.  This  system 
of  appointment  Is  more  consistent  with  the 
A.B.A.  recommendation  that  public  defenders 
be  entirely  independent  of  tbe  Judiciary. 

Sec.  5 — Director  and  Deputy  Director:  Two 
executives  would  be  provided  for  the  Service, 
in  keeping  with  the  present  operations  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
would  select  both  and  each  would  serve  at 


the  pleasure  of  the  board.  Tbe  trustees  would 
fix  the  salaries  of  both  executives,  up  to  the 
aS-18  level.  This  fiexlblUty  will  allow  the 
Service  to  attract  and  retain  tbe  first  rate 
lawyers/administrators  who  are  needed  to 
run  an  organization  which  can  be  expected 
to  employ  more  than  60  attorneys  and  addi- 
tional supporting  personnel. 

Sec.  6 — Staff;  This  section  carries  forward 
tbe  present  statutory  scheme  applicable  to 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  staff.  The  only  signifi- 
cant change  Is  that  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  hire  staff  personnel  without 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  7 — Dual  Employment  Prohibition :  The 
present  prohibition  against  dual  employment 
Is  carried  forward  In  this  section. 

Sec.  8 — Annual  Reports:  The  only  signifi- 
cant change  compared  with  tbe  Legal  Aid 
Agency  Act  Is  that  annual  reports  would  be 
due  at  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year  Instead  of 
at  June  1st.  The  benefit  of  this  change  Is 
that  statistics  and  budget  figures  would  re- 
flect the  entire  fiscal  year's  work  and  would 
conform  to  statistics  prepared  by  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Sec.  9 — Appropriations:  There  are  no  sig- 
nificant changes  from  the  present  provision 
governing  the  Legal  Aid  Agency. 

Sec.  10 — Continuity  of  Staff:  This  section 
simply  provides  for  tbe  transition  from  Legal 
Aid  Agency  to  Public  Defender  Service. 

Sec.  11 — Repealer:  The  provision  of  the 
original  Legal  Aid  Agency  Act  would  be  re- 
pealed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 
BILLS 
s.  2oes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  fr(Mn  Florida  (Mr.  GtmNEY)  be 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2065)  to  clarify  the  UabUity  of  national 
banks  for  certain  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2315 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore 
the  golden  eagle  program  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    237S 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2375)  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  school  desegregation 
suits  based  on  his  own  finding  that  dis- 
crimination exists  in  a  school  district  and 
eliminating  the  present  requirement  that 
a  complaint  be  first  filed  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2546  (NO.  68)  — 
MIUTARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1970— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 


the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
s^  (Mr.  Casi),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eaglkton),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MniE),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoiT),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  68  to  the 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations , 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  suid  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARM- 
WORKERS EFFORTS  TO  ORGA- 
NIZE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  union  and  community 
organization  efforts  of  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  on  the  mornings  of 
July  15, 16,  and  17, 1969. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  set  of 
hearings  is  to  take  a  candid  look  at  the 
legal,  political,  and  economic  barriers 
that  deny  farmworkers  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  conditions. 

The  subcommittee  will  closely  examine 
the  impact  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's purchase  of  table  grapes  has  on 
the  grape  boycott  and  union  organiza- 
tion efforts  in  California  led  by  Cesar 
Chavez.  We  will  also  examine  the  ways  in 
which  public  and  private  institutions  in 
other  States  and  localities  may  suppress 
farmworkers'  attempts  to  organize. 

Witnesses  invited  to  the  hearings  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  in  De- 
lano, Calif.;  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird;  William  Klrcher,  director  of  or- 
ganization, AFL-CIO;  spokesmen  from 
organizing  efforts  in  Colorado,  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida;  the  Reverend  Ed 
Krueger  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas;  and  local  officials,  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  blueberry  pickers 
from  New  Bern,  N.C.,  site  of  a  recent 
strike. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  for  9:30  ajn., 
room  4232,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
next  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day. More  details  and  a  full  witness  list 
will  be  available  from  the  subcommittee 
office. 


oxv- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  la  especially  fitting  and  proper  as  we 
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.  consider  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  untimely 
death  of  Representative  William  H. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts.  Representative 
Bates,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Cmnmittee, 
was  struck  down  by  cancer  at  the  age  of 
52.  His  passing  will  be  particularly  felt 
by  those  of  us  who  are  privileged,  as  he 
was,  to  confront  almost  daily  problems 
affecting  the  Nation's  defense. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  serve  with  Bill  Bates  on 
conference  committees  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  impressed  by  the  warmth  and 
gentle  nature  of  this  dedicated  American. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  11  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  before  that 
he  had  served  10  years  as  a  U.S.  naval 
oflBcer.  So  he  brought  to  the  deliberations 
on  our  national  security  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  and  his  wise 
counsel  and  skillful  service  will  be  sorely 
missed  as  the  Congress  considers  some  of 
the  most  critical  and  troublesome  defense 
problems  of  our  times. 
.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Armed 
Servicas- Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Representative  Bates  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  where  he  was  one  of 
the  senior  minority  members.  His  work 
on  that  Joint  Committee  was  marked  by 
his  stalwart  support  of  the  development 
of  both  the  peaceful  and  the  military 
atom.  He  took  second  place  to  no  one  in 
his  advocacy  of  developing  the  technol- 
ogy to  maintain  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
harnessing  of  nuclear  energy,  particu- 
larly for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  Representative 
Bates  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  had  fine 
intelligence,  a  vigorous  mind,  a  dedi- 
cated purpose,  a  strong  will,  and  still  a 
resiliency  that  served  him  well  as  an 
effective  legislator.  He  and  I  never  had 
a  chance  to  become  close  friends;  we 
were  not  thrown  together  sufficiently  for 
that.  Nevertheless.  I  mourn  his  passing 
because  of  the  warmth  of  his  nature  and 
the  great  respect  that  I  had  for  him,.and 
the  contribution  that  I  know  he  made. 

Mr.  President,  America  needs  such 
dedicated  and  responsible  legislators  as 
our  late  friend.  We  mark  his  passing 
with  a  sense  of  great  loss  to  the  country. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  extend,  for  both  Mrs.  Stennis  and 
myself,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Bates  and  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family  for  their  earthly  loss,  and  I  pray 
that  God  will  sustain  them  in  this  hour 
and  in  the  years  ahead. 


July  11,  1969 


DEFENSE  AND  THE  COMPUTER 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  magazine  Computers 
and  Automation  carries  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Misdirection  of  Defense— 
and  the  Social  Responsibilities  of  Com- 
puter People." 

Mr.  Edmund  Berkeley,  the  editorial's 
author  and  the  editor  of  the  magazine, 
points  out  that  computers  are  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  modem  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  that  the  men  and  women  who 
man  the  computers  have  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  the  soimdness 
of  our  defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Misdirection    of    Defense — and    the 

Social      RssPONsiBiLmES     or     Computeb 

People 

(By  Edmund  C.  Berkeley,  editor) 

Pew  of  the  citizens  of  any  nation  would 
I  believe  disagree  with  this  proposition :  "The 
main  objective  of  the  Defense  Department 
of  any  nation  Is  to  try  to  guarantee  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  that  nation  against  at- 
tack." 

For  there  Is  no  doubt  that  armed  attacks 
by  one  nation  against  another  do  occur — 
one  of  the  most  recent  examples  being  the 
military  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  four  other  nations  in  Au- 
gust 1968.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  govern- 
ment chose  not  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
force,- but  to  try  to  adjust  to  the  demands, 
I.e.,  surrender.  This  was  also  the  choice  made 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  elec- 
tronic spy  ship  Pueblo  when  the  ship  was 
taken  over  by  North  Korean  naval  vessels 
either  Just  Inside  or  outside  North  Korean 
waters. 

In  the  case  of  the  Defense  Department  of 
the  United  States,  there  Is  now  substantial 
evidence  that  Its  main  objective  has  shifted 
— it  is  only  secondarily  "the  successful  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  against  attack" 
and  is  mainly  something  else.  In  fact  there 
is  good  evidence  that  the  something  else  Is 
the  serving  of  the  Interests  of  what  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  identified  in  1960 
as  the  "military  industrial  complex"  and 
warned  Americans  against. 

What  Is  the  military  industrial  complex? 
Briefly,  it  is  a  portion  or  segment  of  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  industries,  re- 
gions, lobbies,  and  people  (of  many  kinds), 
who  make  a  great  deal  of  money  (profits, 
income,  salaries,  wages,  research  and  devel- 
opment grants,  pensions,  consulting  fees, 
etc.)  from  the  vast  budget  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  some  $80  billion  a  year. 
According  to  tables  in  a  book  The  Depleted 
Society  by  Professor  Seymour  Malman,  73% 
of  this  budget  has  been  paid  to  100  com- 
panies. 

Prom  1965  to  1967,  the  main  reason  the 
people  of  the  United  States  put  up  with  the 
enormous,  rising  costs  of  "defense"  was  the 
pair  of  arguments:  "We  have  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam"  (no  matter  that  It  was  the  ninth 
dictatorship  since  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  shot) , 
and  "We  can't  let  o\ir  boys  down  In  Viet- 
nam— we  must  give  them  all  they  want  or 
need". 

But  in  1968  It  became  clear  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  was  not  being  won.  By  1969,  over 
32,000  Americans  had  been  killed  there;  over 
150.000  Americans,  wounded;  over  4000  planes 
and  helicopters  bad  been  lost;  over  $100 
billion,  spent;  more  bombing  tonnage  had 
been  dropped  In  Vietnam  than  the  United 
States  dropped  In  all  the  theaters  of  World 
War  II;  and  still  no  substantial  progress. 
What  is  the  main  trouble?  Basically,  we  can- 
not tell  the  difference  between  Vietnamese 
on  our  side  and  Vietnamese  on  the  other  side, 
and  so  our  fire  power  produces  hatred  for 
Americans  on  a  large  scale. 

In  1965  it  may  have  seemed  true  to  many 
people  in  the  United  States  that  "defense 
of  the  United  States"  required  winning  a  land 
war  in  Asia  more  than  9000  miles  away  from 
California. 

But  It  looks  now  as  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  believe  that  fighting 
such  a  war  is  necessary  to  our  Interests,  and 
they  want  the  war  stopped.  So  the  civilian 
government  of  the  United  States  Is  saying  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, "No.  with  500,000  American  soldiers 
In  Vietnam,  you  cannot  have  any  more."  And 
a  president  of  the  United  States  has  been 


denied  reelection  to  the  presidency  because 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department  and  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary industrial  complex  are  being  questioned 
by  thousands  of  influential  persons,  including 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  Even  President 
Nixon  In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  prom- 
ised to  bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  a  con- 
clusion within  six  months  of  his  Inaugtira- 
tlon. 

The  way  In  which  the  military  Industrial 
complex  operates  is  particularly  clear  In  the 
present  pressure  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  associated  defense  Industries  to 
obtain  public  approval  for  the  proposed  Sen- 
tinel, "thin"  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System. 
The  proposed  system  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  In 
Boston.  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  in  locations 
which  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  anti- 
missile sites.  Clearly  these  sites  will  Increase 
the  danger  of  those  areas  becoming  priority 
targets  in  event  of  a  nuclear  war.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  first  antimissile  has  been  fired 
against  the  first  incoming  missile,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
then  radio  location  of  the  second  incoming 
missile  becomes  impossible,  because  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  from  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosion In  the  high  atmosphere!  But  does  the 
Defense  Department  honestly  and  patri- 
otically admit  this  fiaw?  It  does  not. 

Instead,  the  Pentagon  makes  use  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  and  a  Chief  of  Information  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Both  these  offices  with  a  total 
budget  of  over  $6  million  a  year  have  been 
"programmed"  Into  the  public  affairs  plan 
of  Lt.  Gen.  A.  D.  Starbird  for  "promoting" 
the  Sentinel  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  system.  He 
Is  to  provide  for  "speaking  engagements.  In- 
formation kits,  exhibits,  films,  press  releases," 
etc.  In  other  words,  the  Pentagon  Is  using 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  try  to  persuade  the 
taxpayers  to  support  a  technically  Illogical 
project.  For  example,  the  Selectmen  of  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  are  being  invited  by  the  Army  on 
a  sightseeing  trip  to  antl-balllstlc  missile 
centers. 

The  military  industrial  complex  (the  MIC) 
by  its  very  nature,  evolution-wise  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  really  interested  In  the  de- 
fence of  the  United  States.  Since  a  large  part 
of  the  MIC  could  not  exist  competitively  in 
the  civilian  market,  it  must  continue  to  seek 
large  funds  from  the  government,  using  good 
arguments  If  they  exist,  and  any  arguments 
at  all  If  good  arguments  do  not  exist.  What  it 
Is  really  interested  in  is  making  money  from 
defense  contracts.  So  the  real  preferences  of 
the  MIC  are  for  billion  dollar  procurement 
programs,  which  sound  meaningful  and 
which  can  be  escalated,  even  If  technologi- 
cally they  are  unsound,  logically  they  are  un- 
reasonable, politically  they  Increase  the  In- 
security of  the  United  States,  and  financially 
they  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  United 
States  and  the  deepening  neglect  of  our  do- 
mestic needs. 

Why  should  computer  people  be  concerned 
with  the  interrelation  between  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  military  industrial 
complex? 

Computers  have  been  one  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  miracles  which  have  en- 
abled the  military  industrial  complex  to  spin 
Its  fascinating  argtunents  of  scientific  and 
technological  magic,  and  sell  portions  as  pro- 
posals to  the  Defense  Department.  The  com- 
puter industry  has  been  one  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  fiow  of  funds  from  the  Defense 
Department  to  the  MIC  and  has  been  part  of 
the  MIC.  In  this  field,  the  technological  de- 
velopment has  frankly  been  so  marvelous 
that  now  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
computer  Industry  and  Its  applications  are 
civilian  and  not  military.  Here  society  as  a 
whole  has  received  back  a  major  ( though  in- 
cidental) benefit  from  the  operation  of  the 
military  Industrial  complex. 

Computer  people,  having  been  beneficiaries, 
should  now  seek  to  fulfill  their  social  respon- 
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slbliitlee.  They  should  help  reorient  the  De- 
fense Department  toward  its  primary  objec- 
tives; they  should  help  to  increase  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  the  United  States  In 
rational,  logical,  and  honest  ways.  Pandora's 
box  of  new  scientific  weapons  (chemical,  bac- 
teriological, radiation,  nuclear,  missiles,  nu-^ 
clear- powered  submarines,  etc.),  is  now  wldej 
open;  and  we  should  help  to  close  It.  This  will 
make  the  .U.S.  and  the  world  more  safe,  net 
less  safe.  ' 

One  direction  Is  the  development  of  strong 
International  agreements  and  controls  (pos- 
sibly computerized )  over  weapons  systems,  in 
the  Interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
One  such  example  Is  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf- 
eratlon  Treaty.  Many  proposals  of  this  nature 
hdve  been  made,  and  should  be  studied, 
talked  about,  and  advocated,  by  computer 
people  and  other  people.  Illogical,  unsound 
proposals  should  be  opposed  by  computer 
people  and  by  other  pieople.  Thus  we  help 
change  the  climate  of  public  opinion  away 
from  the  usual  rubber-stamp  "yes"  for  ex- 
pensive proposals  from  the  MIC. 

The  military  industrial  complex  will  then 
make  less  money.  But  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  will  then  make 
more  money,  and  they  will  live  more  Instead 
of  dying  more.  Even  American  boys,  instead 
of  djring  in  Vietnam,  will  stay  alive  In  the 
United  States. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  APPOINT- 
MENT OP  JUDGE  BURGER  TO  BE 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tune  3,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Warren  Burger  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appointment  op  Burger 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated a  capable  Jurist  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Too  many  nominees  to 
the  Court  In  recent  years  have  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  on  the  Bench.  Judge  Burger 
will  have  my  support  because  his  record 
recommends  him  as  a  man  who  is  a  strict 
constructionist  of  the  Constitution.  I  may 
not  agree  with  him  In  every  Instance,  but  his 
Judicial  philosophy  wlU  be  far  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Warren,  whom  he  succeeds.  Under 
Mr.  Burger,  the  Supreme  Court  will  do  more 
Judging,  less  lawmaking  and  be  less  an 
agency  of  ref<»m.  Both  Mr.  Warren's  exit 
from  the  Court  and  Mr.  Burger's  accession 
to  the  Court  will  be  good  for  the  country.  But 
Mr.  Burger's  appointment  will  not,  by  Itself, 
make  for  a  majority  over  the  Court  activists. 
To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Nixon  must  appoint 
another  constitutionalist — this  time  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Portas,  and  I  have  contacted  President 
Nixon  and  urged  him  to  do  this. 


THE  APOLLO  PROJECT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  copy  of 
a  most  thoughtful  and  moving  advertise- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  North  American  Rockwell's 
full-page  message  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Thursday.  July  10,  a 
message  that  begins: 

America  Is  about  to  put  men  on  the  moon. 
Please  read  this  before  they  go. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
message.  Our  unbroken  string  of  space 
project  successes  have,  I  fear,  left  us  all 
a  little  sangviine.  We  have  come  to  ex- 
pect success  in  the  difficult.  We  are 
scarcely  impressed  with  success  in  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

With  man's  first  footfall  on  the  moon 
only  days  away,  it  is  time  we  became  im- 
pressed again,  impressed  and  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  wise,  resourceful,  and 
eminently  courageous  men  who  will 
make  this  awesome  conquest  history. 

The  men  of  Apollo  epitomize  Sher- 
man's definition  of  true  courage — "a  per- 
fect sensibility  of  the  measure  of  danger, 
and  a  mental  willingness  to  endure  it." 

North  American  Rockv/ell's  message  is 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  come  to  a  "perfect  sensibility"  of 
the  magnificent  dimensions  of  the  Apollo 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
America    Is    About    To    Put    Men    on    the 

Moon — Please   Read    This    Before    They 

Go 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  anyone  to  try 
to  understand  the  size  of  such  an  under- 
taking Is  not  for  us  to  list  the  thousands  of 
problems  that  had  to  be  overcome,  but  for 
you  to  simply  go  out  In  youi  backyard  some 
night,  look  up,  and  try  to  imagine  how  you'd 
begin,  if  It  were  up  to  you. 

But  our  reason  here  is  not  to  talk  about 
the  technicalities  of  the  Apollo  project.  Rath- 
er, It  Is  simply  to  ask  you  to  think,  for  at 
least  one  brief  moment,  about  the  men  and 
women  who  have  applied  their  heads  and 
their  hearts  and  their  hands — and  a  good 
many  years  of  their  lives — to  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

Many  of  these  people  have  worked  for 
less  money  than  they  could  have  made  in 
other  places,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have 
worked  through  more  nights  and  weekends 
and  lunch  and  dinner  hours  than  they  would 
have  anywhere  else. 

And  the  astronauts,  the  brave  men  who 
will  fly  again  down  tJiat  long,  dark  and  dust- 
less  corridor  of  space,  this  time  to  set  foot — 
to  walk  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon — 
they  know  the  price  that's  often  paid  In 
setting  out  for  lands  uncharted.  They  know 
the  price  their  fathers'  grandfathers  paid 
Just  to  walk  across  the  wilderness  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  first  fifty  years. 

Por  a  long  time  now.  we  have  been  In- 
volved with  the  people  who  are  the  think- 
ers and  the  designers  and  the  builders  and 
the  pilots  of  America's  man-to-the-moon 
dream,  of  America's  man-to-the-moon  de- 
termination. We  have  worked  with  them, 
eaten  with  them,  lived  with  them. 

Yet  our  appreciation  ajid  admiration  for 
them  continues  to  grow  each  day — for  their 
energy,  for  their  imagination,  their  confi- 
dence, for  their  patience,  their  resourceful- 
ness, for  their  courage. 

We  ask  you,  in  the  days  ahead  as  we  wait 
for  the  big  one  to  begin,  to  understand  this 
f juitastlc  feat  for  what  It  is  and  to  put  it  In 
proper  perspective,  a  triumph  of  man,  of  In- 
dividuals, of  truly  great  human  beings.  Por 
our  touchdown  on  the  moon  will  not  be  the 
product  of  magic,  but  the  gift  of  men. 

In  James  A.  Mlchener's  novel.  "The 
Bridges  at  Toko-Ri."  an  American  admiral 
stands  on  the  deck  of  hfe  carrier  early  one 
morning  and  ponders  the  subject  of  his 
brave  men.  And  thinking  to  himself,  be 
asks  a  question  of  the  wind  which  we  be- 
lieve all  of  us  should  ask  as  we  think  of  the 
men  who  will  finally  make  It  to  the  moon 
and  of  the  men  who  got  them  there:  "Why 


Is  America  lucky  enough  to  have  such  men? 
. . .  Where  did  we  get  such  men?" 

North  American  Rockwell. 
[North  American  Rockwell  is  a  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  Apollo  project.] 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  UNDERLINE 
NEED  FOR  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  thought-provoking  column.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Lundborg,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say  with  respect  to  the  current 
imprecedentedly  high  rate  of  interest 
that  the  people  of  America  are  now 
paying  for  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Limdborg  closes  his  comments 
with  the  following  wise  statement: 

On  a  long  term  basis,  a  more  disciplined 
sense  of  priorities  in  our  national  life  Is 
needed.  All  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
and  policies  need  rethinking  both  in  terms 
of  their  relevance  to  our  situation  today  and 
our  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  this  excellent  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Dm  Interest  Rates  Get  So  High? 

During  the  depression  years  and  through 
World  War  II.  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  biiilt  up  large  amounts  of  deposits 
In  banks.  Borrowing  demands  of  the  time 
were  not  heavy,  so  these  deposits  remained 
in  liquid  bond  accounts.  After  the  war,  there 
was  a  tremendous  economic  boom  which 
continues  to  this  day.  A  large  part  of  the 
fuel  for  this  economic  growth  came  from 
loan  expansion  In  excess  of  deposit  growth. 
This  was  made  possible  by  banks  selling  off 
those  bonds  they  had  purchased  when  loan 
demand  was  relatively  light.  By  the  early 
1960's.  this  excess  liquidity  In  the  banking 
system  had  been  largely  used  up.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  long-term  customers, 
banks  Increasingly  sought  other  ways  of  at- 
tracting funds.  In  key  centers  throughout 
the  world,  money  In  various  forms  is  bought 
and  sold  dally.  The  total  of  all  these  pur- 
chases and  sales  is  called  the  money  market. 
Essentially,  it  is  a  loosely  knit  but  Inter- 
related world-wide  auction  for  funds.  Funds 
purchased  In  this  way  are  usually  much 
more  expensive  to  the  banks  than  traditional 
deposits. 

As  our  technology  expanded  in  the  1960's, 
the  demand  for  funds  grew  at  a  torrid  pace. 
As  a  result,  today  there  is  an  acute  world- 
wide shortage  of  money  to  lend.  At  the  same 
time,  an  Insatiable  demand  exists  for  funds 
to  finance  the  needs  and  desires  of  society. 

Por  the  past  few  years,  banks  have  been 
feeling  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  demand  for 
money  and  an  Inadequate  supply  to  lend. 
In  the  last  two  years,  still  another  factor  has 
been  added — the  factor  of  inflation.  The 
United  States  began  experiencing  serious  in- 
flation about  three  years  ago.  Even  worse,  the 
nation  Is  now  gripped  with  Inflationary  psy- 
chology. Many  corptoratlons  and  Individuals 
are  vrtlllng  to  borrow  money  regardless  of 
price  because  they  believe  the  price  may  be 
higher  tomorrow.  Obviously,  such  a  psychol- 
ogy feeds  on  Itself  and  has  the  attributes  of 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Because  of  this  Intense  demand  for  funds,) 
banks  have  had  to  ration  the  money  they 
have  had  available  to  lend.  But  rationing  the 
funds  has  not  been  enoiigh.  In  order  to  even 
partially  accommodate  good  customers  of 
long  standing  who  need  and  want  money, 
banks  have  had  to  bid  to  purchase  an  alreetdy 
short  supply  of  available  funds  in  the  world's 
money  markets.  The  price  of  these  funds  has 
soared.  Immediately  prior  to  the  recent  In- 
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In  tb«  prime  rate,  the  price  of  alter- 
nate aourcee  of  corporate  funde  (oorp<M-ate 
bonde,  commercial  paper,  etc.)  roae  so  high 
that  b€uiJc  financing  wae  becoming  increaa- 
Ingly  attractive  to  corporations.  Had  the 
prime  rate  of  banks  remained  constant,  the 
banking  system  would  have  been  Inundated 
by  another  tidal  wave  of  credit  demands. 
Consequently,  In  an  attempt  to  discourage 
a  new  influx  of  borrowing  and  as  a  method 
of  further  rationing,  banks  had  to  Increcue 
their  rates.  If  banks  had  not  done  this,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  borrow- 
ing demands  In  any  orderly  and  fair  way. 

WHAT  CAN  BB  OONK  TO  CTTBB  RICH  INTXRBST 
RATES? 

The  fundamental — Indeed  the  only  effec- 
tive ctirb — for  the  upward  spiral  of  Interest 
rates  Is  for  the  United  States  to  contain  In- 
flation and  put  an  end  to  Inflationary  psy- 
chology. This  can  be  done  effectively  In  only 
one  way :  the  economy  must  be  slowed  down. 
Monetary  authorities  in  Washington  have  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  do  this.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  tightened  the  money  supply 
in  order  to  make  less  money  available  for 
banks  to  lend.  This  action  creates  severe 
problems  tor  banks  and  their  customers  but 
must  be  done  In  the  Interests  of  the  economy 
as.  a  whole.  However,  monetary  policy  Is  not 
enough.* "ije  fact  Is  that  o\ir  Federal  programs 
at  home'uxd  abroad  need  a  drastic  revision 
In  order  to  conform  more  realistically  to  what 
we  can  afford  to  do.  If  Inflation  In  this  coun- 
try Is  to  be  stopped  In  any  meaningful  and 
long  range  way.  Federal  {wllcles  must  be  re- 
vised In  accordance  with  the  resources  on 
hand  to  sustain  these  policies.  Rich  and 
strong  as  the  United  States  Is — it  cannot  do 
everything  at  once.  The  administration  has 
taken  some  flrst  steps  In  the  direction  of 
recognizing  these  fundamental  facts.  The 
steps  taken,  together  with  the  restrictive 
{>ollcy  of  the  monetary  authorities  may  be 
sufficient  to  brake  the  current  Inflationary 
spiral  temporarily.  On  a  long  term  basis, 
however,  a  more  disciplined  sense  of  priori- 
ties In  our  national  life  Is  needed.  All  foreign 
and  domestic  programs  and  policies  need  re- 
thlnklng  both  In  terms  of  their  relevance 
to  our  situation  today  and  our  ability  to  pay 
for  them. 


INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
^Mr.  Williams)  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranlcing  minority 
member,  in  sponsoring  S.  2070,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is4o  raise  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  hour  and  to 
extend  the  minimum  wage  protection 
to  millions  of  workers  presently  not  cov- 
ered by  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  law 
basic  to  the  welfare  of  American  workers. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  during 
the  past  30  years  has  assured  millions  of 
American  workers  of  a  floor  of  protec- 
tion against  exploitation.  Also,  during 
that  period  the  minimum  wage  rato  has 
been  increased  substantially  and  the  act 
has  been  extended  to  cover  millions  of 
additional  workers.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
l>articipated  in  these  previous  efforts  to 
provide  minimum  decency  in  a  standard 
of  living  for  the  workers  of  our  Nation, 
and  I  think  there  can  be  little  question, 
in  the  face  of  the  dramatic  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  few  3rear8, 
that  further  improvements  in  the  law 
are  now  necessary^.^ 

Under  existing  law  the  Twinimum  is  or 
will  become  $1.60  per  hour  for  most 


woi*ers  covered  by  the  act.  One  signifi- 
cant exception  is  agricultural  workers, 
whose  rate  will  not  increase  above  $1.30 
per  hour  unless  existing  law  is  amended. 
A  worker  earning  the  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60  per  hour  who  works  40  hours  per 
week  for  a  full  year  earns  $3,328.  That  is 
a  wage  which  is  actually  below  the  pov- 
erty line  for  many  families  in  the  cities 
of  America  and  in  many  cases  is  less 
than  a  family  can  receive  from  welfare 
pajrments. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  in  recent  years  about  the 
problems  of  welfare  and  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  spiraling  costs  of  welfsu%  pay- 
ments. There  has  also  been  discussion 
of  the  need  to  insure  that  those  who 
are  actually  able  to  work  are  not  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  the  prospect  of 
actually  losing  income  by  moving  off 
the  welfare  rolls  into  employment. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  need  to  make 
drastic  improvement  in  our  welfare  sys- 
tem and  I  recognize  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  controversy.  Yet,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  over  the 
fact  that  any  effort  to  move  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  into  gainful  em- 
ployment is  not  going  to  succeed  unless 
the  compensation  received  from  em- 
ployment meets  some  minimum  stand- 
ard of  decency  and  provides  a  reason- 
able incentive  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work  to  do  so.  A  minimum  wage  of 
$2  per  hoiu:  will  provide  a  full-time 
worker  with  an  income  of  $4,160  per 
year.  While  that  figure  is  slightly  above 
the  poverty  line  in  most  areas  of  the 
country,  it  remains  far  below  the  fig- 
ure of  $9,076  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  recently  characterized  as  pro- 
viding a  moderate  standard  of  living 
for  an  urban  family.  A  minimum  wage 
of  $2  per  hour  would,  therefore,  be  but 
a  small  step  toward  raising  some  of 
those  16  million  Americans  whose  in- 
come is  still  below  the  poverty  line 
above  it.  It  will  certainly  not  provide 
luxuries— indeed,  in  many  instances  it 
will  not  even  provide  an  income  ade- 
quate to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  a  fam- 
ily. It  would  provide  a  minimima  stand- 
ard of  decency — no  more. 

S.  2070  would  also  expand  coverage 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  ad- 
ditional millions  of  workers  not  now 
covered.  Since  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  provides  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
minimum  standard  of  decency  for  our 
workers,  I  feel  strongly  that  coverage 
of  the  act  should  be  extended,  if  possible 
to  every  American  worker. 

I  do  recognize  that  there  may  be  ar- 
gimients  for  excluding  some  limited 
categories  of  workers  from  coverage  of 
some  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
our  concern  that  workers  receive  mini- 
mum wage  protection  operate  to  their 
detriment  by  actually  destroying  their 
jobs.  In  the  past,  fears  of  imemployment 
caused  by  the  minimimi  wage  have  gen- 
erally proven  to  be  greatly  exaggerated; 
but  we  must  still  consider  the  problem 
carefully,  in  the  light  of  experience 
that  is  what  I  Intend  to  do  when  hear- 
ings are  held  on  S.  2070. 

With  that  imderstandlng,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  In  cosponsoring  S.  2070  and  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  can 
soon  begin  hearings  on  It. 


THE    McOEE    SENATE    INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for  high 
school  students  in  my  State  of  Wyoming 
the  McGee  Senate  internship  contest 
which  brings  back  to  Wasliington  one 
boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of  observing 
democracy  in  action — here  in  the  Senate 
and  in  Washington.  The  contest  is  de- 
signed to  stir  up  interest  among  high 
school  students  in  national  and  Inter- 
national questions. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  eaqh  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Our  President:  How  Should  We  Choose 
Him?"  Frankly,  it  was  a  study  of  our 
electoral  college  system.  This  year,  as  I 
am  each  year,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
depth  of  understanding  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  yoimg  people  In  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
today,  and  the  essays  reflect  sound  rea- 
soning which  should  be  of  interest  to 
us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Robert  Dra- 
zovich,  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  and 
Krlsty  Ann  Vivlon,  of  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
which  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
McGee  Senate  Internship  contest,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otth    PREsmENT:    How    Shouu)    We    Choose 
Him? 

(By  Robert  Drazovlch,  Rock  Springs  High 
School,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
always  the  choice  of  the  people  J  He  can,  In 
fact,  be  the  second  or  third  choice  of  the 
voting  public.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  un- 
democratic practice  In  a  democratic  society? 
The  answer  Is  simple:  the  electoral  college. 
This  problem  Is  one  which  has  faced  our  na- 
tion several  times  In  Its  history,  and  one 
which  we  almost  encountered  In  our  recent 
election.  The  election  of  1824  Is  an  example 
of  this  problem.  Four  candidates  shared  the 
electoral  vote  with  none  of  them  gaining  a 
majority.  John  Qulncy  Adams  Anally  came 
out  the  winner  even  though  Andrew  Jackson 
bad  many  more  popular  votes. 

We  can  see  that  the  electoral  college  Is 
outdated  and  Inefficient,  but  let's  see  what 
other  problems  have  been  caused.  First,  the 
college  doesn't  always  reflect  a  majority  opin- 
ion. This  Is  the  largest  Inequity,  because  In 
a  democratic  society,  the  majority  of  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  elect  whomever  they 
prefer.  If  this  Is  taken  away,  democracy  will 
coUapse. 

The  second  problem  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege allows  for  bargaining.  If  there  Is  not  a 
clear  majority  for  one  candidate,  there  can 
be  a  trading  of  votes.  They  can  make  conces- 
sions, and  as  a  result,  aspiring  poUtlcans  may 
support  poUcles  different  from  those  ex- 
pected of  them  when  they  wwe  elected.  This 
could  very  well  have  been  the  case  In  our  last 
election,  if  Oeorge  Wallace  had  gained  a  few 
more  electoral  votes.  Again,  the  college  Is  not 
aUowlng  the  majority  to  rule  but  Is  giving 
too  much  power  to  minority  groups. 

A  third  problem  resulting  from  our  elec- 
toral college  Is  the  bureaucracy.  This  Includes 
the  large  amount  of  paper  work,  the  Increased 
cost,  and  the  Inconveniences  of  the  system. 
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The  method  of  choosing  electors,  printing 
ballots,  and  voting  In  the  electoral  college 
varies  greatly  from  state  to  state.  In  some 
places  the  electors'  name  api>ear8  on  the  bal- 
lots with  the  candidates;  In  other  states  the 
candidates  names  appear,  and  In  one  state, 
Alabama,  the  electors'  names  are  allowed  on 
the  baUot  but  the  candidates'  names  are  not 
even  listed.  This  often  leads  to  confusion. 

Most  of  the  states  require  that  electors 
take  a  pledge  to  their  candidate  but  this 
Isn't  true  everywhere.  In  the  majority  of 
states  the  electors  are  voted  for  In  a  block, 
but  In  others,  write-in  votes  and  divided 
elector  votes  are  allowed. 

It  seems  pointless  In  our  time  for  the  elec- 
toral college  to  meet.  The  results  of  the  elec- 
tion are  already  known,  and  nothing  appears 
to  be  accomplished. 

If  the  electoral  college  Is  so  outdated  and 
inflexible,  why  was  it  flrst  set  up  by  our 
forefathers?  The  problem  of  how  to  elect 
our  President  was  one  of  the  most  debated 
and  controversial  Issues  of  the  entire  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  choice  flnally  de- 
cided upon  was  mainly  one  of  convenience. 
In  that  era  of  primitive  communication  and 
travel,  people  were  often  not  familiar  with 
the  candidates  and  their  politics.  The  elec- 
toral system  allowed  them  to  select  the  man 
they  felt  could  best  choose  the  President 
that  would  serve  their  Interests.  However, 
this  was  outdated  as  soon  as  the  electors 
became  puppets  of  the  various  political 
parties. 

The  electoral  college  was  also  supported 
by  the  rich  aristocratic  class  who  felt  the 
electors  would  be  upper  class  citizens  and 
would  tend  to  favor  the  rich  man's  point  of 
view. 

As  we  look  at  the  electoral  college,  at  Its 
inefficient  and  unfair  system,  and  at  Its  out- 
dated practices,  it  seems  impossible  that 
Americans  through  two  centuries  could  have 
faUed  to  remove  the  thorn  In  the  side  of 
democracy.  The  solution  Is  so  simple,  so 
practical,  that  it  could  solve  most  of  the 
problems  Immediately.  All  the  United  States 
needs  to  do  is  place  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent on  direct  popular  vote. 

The  program  which  would  be  most  satis- 
factory Is  one  In  which  the  electoral  college 
is  done  away  with  completely.  The  votes  for 
President  would  be  tabulated  at  each  Indi- 
vidual voting  site  around  a  town  or  county. 
This  tabulation  would  be  done  under  strict 
governmental  control.  The  tabulated  vote 
will  then  be  sent  to  a  state  voting  center. 
Here  the  total  state  vote  will  be  determined 
and  doublechecked.  When  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives meets  on  Its  flrst  day  of  the 
following  year  for  Its  regular  meeting,  de- 
termination of  the  President  will  be  Its  flrst 
order  of  business.  The  state  vote  from  each 
state  shall  be  reported  by  the  Ctovernor  (or 
representative  of  the  Governor)  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  win  then  tabulate  the  vote  and  an- 
nounce the  President.  In  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  tie,  the  decision  shall  be  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  each  state  al- 
lowed one  vote.  All  disputes  In  local  pre- 
cincts will  be  settled  by  unbiased  govern- 
mental commissions  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
The  basic  argument  against  direct  popu- 
lar vote  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  really  not  an  argument  at  all.  Many 
people  say  that  direct  popular  vote  wUl  lead 
to  disputes  and  controversies  when  the  elec- 
tion is  close.  However,  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  problem  today  In 
elections  for  electors  so  would  not  be  a 
major  concern  In  a  system  with  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  There  are  close  races,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  resolved.  More  governmental 
control  of  election  faculties  would  eliminate 
this  problem. 

Direct  popular  vote  will  give  the  United 
States  a  President  who  Is  a  true  choice  of 
the  people,  not  one  who  happened  to  carry  a 
couple  of  large  states.  This  system  wlU  take 
away  any  power  the  minority  groups  might 


have  once  and  for  all.  The  system  of  direct 
vote  would  also  be  much  more  convenient. 

When  a  person  thinks  of  democracy,  his 
flrst  thought  Is,  "That's  where  they  can 
elect  their  own  leaders."  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  stay  democratic,  to  remain  a  country  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, it  mtist  change  Its  outdated  policy  of 
electing  a  President. 

OuK   PaxsmENT:    How   Shottld  We   Choose 

Him? 

(By  Krtsty  Ann  Vivlon,  Rawlins  High  School, 

Rawlins,  Wyo.) 

Clenched  flsts  .  .  outraged  faces  .  .  shouted 
obscenities  .  .  and  bayonets  In  the  streets  .  . 
all  part  of  the  protest  scene  outside  the  Con- 
rad Hilton  Hotel  In  Chicago  last  summer 
during  one  of  the  major  political  conven- 
tions. And  the  Miami  Beach  convention, 
though  less  publicized,  had  Its  share  of  dis- 
senters. 

Why?  What  was  the  cause  of  this  violence 
In  our  country?  Authorities  say  there  was 
a  message  loud  and  clear  to  be  heard,  that 
this  was  a  portion  of  the  citizenry  screaming 
for  more  of  a  voice  In  the  selection  of  the 
Presidential  nominee. 

It  seems  obvious,  then,  that  the  time  has 
come  in  these  United  States  when  we  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  question  "Our  Presi- 
dent: How  Should  We  Choose  Him?"  Many 
things  seem  to  require  re-evaluatlon  and  the 
method  of  choosing  our  President  as  such 
seems  to  require  many  changes. 

Change  Is  not  new  to  our  country  In  this 
field,  for  in  1804  Congress  and  the  several 
states  adopted  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  In  order  to  cure 
ceraln  defects — underscored  by  the  election 
of  1800 — in  the  electoral  college  method  of 
choosing  a  President.  Today,  165  years  later, 
once  again  many  reforms  are  in  the  spotlight. 
The  first  change,  however,  should  not  be 
in  the  electoral  college  but  in  the  nominat- 
ing conventions  of  the  respective  political 
parties.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  con- 
ventions should  be  eliminated  altogether,  for 
to  propose.  Instead  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention, an  open  primary  would  be  complete 
chaos;  splinter  groups  of  all  degrees  could 
erupt,  there  would  be  no  discipline  of  organi- 
zation, and  the  two-party  system  would  be 
endangered.  Party  workers,  officers,  delegates 
to  conventions,  who  are  the  backbone  of  a 
party  organization,  would  have  lost  their  ulti- 
mate effort — the  thing  that  cements  them 
most  closely — that  important  function  of 
nominating  their  party's  choice  for  the  Presi- 
dential race. 

And  yet,  In  all  fairness,  what  of  the  people 
In  both  parties  who  are  chronlcaUy  dissatis- 
fied with  their  party's  choice  for  the  top 
office  in  the  land?  What  of  the  thousands 
who  complain  that  they  want  a  voice  In 
nominating  the  candidate  for  President? 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  may  lie  in  a 
compromise.  To  assure  the  continued 
strength  and  existence  of  the  party  organiza- 
tions, revisions  could  be  made  stipulating 
that  national  conventions  mtist  be  held  one 
month  prior  to  primary  elections  In  the 
several  states  and  that  the  nominating  con- 
vention put  two  (and  only  two)  names  in 
nomination  to  be  placed  on  the  primary 
ballot.  The  mandatory  limitation  to  two 
names  would  be  a  necessity  because  with 
the  nomination  of  three  or  more,  the  candi- 
date chosen  could  not  have  been  elected  by 
a  majority,  and  this  could  only  lead  to 
further  party  disintegration. 

Through  this  proposed  system  of  two 
names  on  a  primary  ballot,  the  ptartlee  would 
continue  to  serve  In  thel^.  Important  roles 
and  yet  the  man  on  the  street,  the  citizen 
who  Is  neither  a  party  chairman  ncr  a  dele- 
gate to  oonven/tloQ  could  exercise  his  opin- 
ion by  helping  to  select  one  of  the  nominees 
for  the  general  election.  The  rank  and  file 
members  of  each  party,  as  well  as  Independ- 
entB,  would  actually  determine  which  of  the 


two  major  oootenders  from  each  party  should 
be  a  candidate. 

Onoe  the  nominees  were  choeen  for  the 
general  election,  the  system  could  be  further 
lmpa>oved  by  setting  a  reasonable  limit  on 
campaign  expend!  ttires  and  by  limiting  the 
lengtlh  of  the  campaign  to  a{>proxlmately 
four  weeks.  Recent  campaigns  have  made  ob- 
vious the  real  need  for  these  two  stipula- 
tions which  go  hand  in  hand. 

After  the  general  election  ballots  were  cast, 
stUl  another  change  could  be  Instituted  and 
this  would  be  in  the  electoral  college.  Tto 
aboUsh  this  body  completely  a«  some  now 
propose  and  resort  to  the  direct  election  plan 
would  be  deetr\ictlve  of  our  federal  form  of 
government.  Since  by  constitution  we  are 
a  republic  bound  to  a  representative  form  of 
government,  it  seems  logical  to  maintain  the 
electoral  coUege  in  some  form,  but  certainly 
It  should  be  subject  to  some  revision.  A  pos- 
sibility might  be  a  new  electoral  college 
which  would  provide  for  each  state  to  have 
two  electoral  votes  cast  for  the  state-wide 
winner  and  the  remainder  cast  on  the  basis 
of  the  outcome  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. Under  this  plan,  electoral  votes  would 
be  achievable  by  both  parties  In  any  state 
having  more  than  three  votes. 

In  addition,  adoption  of  this  system  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  role  of  the  big  states 
which  axe  often  characterized  by  one-party 
domination.  All  states  would  probably  be- 
come two-party  states,  which  would  provide 
a  strong  reaaon  for  all  candidates  to  seek 
electoral  votes  in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
rather  than  to  look  for  support  prtmarlly  to 
the  so-called  pivotal  states. 

The  strength  of  this  proposal  Is  that,  like 
the  proposed  change  for  nomination.  It  is  a 
compromise.  It  would  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  federalism  and  yet  make 
the  election  of  the  President  a  more  direct 
matter  for  the  individual  citizen  ttirough 
district  representation  in  the  electoral 
college. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  nominating 
system  creating  a  Presidential  primary  would 
help  achieve  the  same  type  of  balance  by 
preserving  the  existing  parties  and  the 
strength  of  their  orderly  organization,  but  by 
making  them  subject  to  the  final  word  of  the 
ootnmon  citizen. 

Optimistically,  these  proposed  changes 
could  be  a  step  toward  solving  the  battle  of 
unrest  In  our  country,  for  the  old  would  only 
be  modified  and  the  new  would  give  each 
American  citizen  a  greater  voice  In  choosing 
the  President  of  the  greatest  nation  In  the 
world. 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  JR. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  America  lost  one  of  its  most  out- 
standing citizens  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  man  who  never  sought  publicity,  con- 
sequently never  received  it  but  whose 
contributions  to  our  way  of  life,  in  fact, 
contributions  to  the  whole  world  are 
immeasurable. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  was.  like  his  fa- 
ther, an  outstanding,  leading  engineer 
in  the  general  field  of  petroleum  and 
mining.  His  greatest  contributions,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  were  made  In  the 
field  of  communications,  particularly  in 
radio.  Mr.  Hoover  first  became  interest- 
ed in  amateur  radio  when  he  was  a  very 
young  boy  and  he  continued  this  Interest 
throughout  his  life.  Many  of  the  earliest 
pmtents  on  air-to-ground  communica- 
tion were  held  by  this  man.  He  msule  one 
of  the  flrst  transatlantic  contacts  in 
the  middle  1920's  when  he  successfully 
commimicated  with  an  amateur  opera- 
tor in  Europe  from  Washington.  He 
served  for  many  years  as  president  of 
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the  American  Radio  Relay  League,  and 
served  with  great  distinction. 

He  was,  like  his  father,  a  very  kind,  a 
very  gentle,  a  very  understanding,  and 
wise  man.  He  was  generous  with  his  time 
to  all  needed  purposes  and  was  generous 
with  his  time  in  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try, serving  In  the  State  Department 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  One  of  the  great  privi- 
leges ji£my  life  has  been  my  association 
with  theTHoover  family  and  this  associa- 
tion hasl  enabled  me  to  observe  all  of  its 
memberp  in  times  of  trouble,  times  of 
happiness,  in  time  of  failure  and  in  times 
of  sfKcess,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
exsmplified  all  of  the  fine  traditions  of 
family  whose  innumerable  contrl- 
Dutions  to  a  bett^  America  have  been 
kept  hidden  under  a  desire  for  obscurity, 
but  whose  accomplishments  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  history  as  probably 
among  the  greatest  ever  made  by  one 
American  family. 


RADIO-STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  SOLVING  SO- 
CIAL ILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  25.  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  so- 
cial ills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Ills  and  the  Federal  Role 

In  recent  years,  tbe  federal  government 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  designed  to 
help  correct  some  of  the  real  social  Uls 
plaguing  our  country.  The  problems  of 
poverty,  hunger,  Inadeqiiate  housing,  un- 
employment, and  so  on  are  among  the  most 
pressing  that  touch  the  lives  of  every  Ameri- 
can. SUll,  with  all  the  federal  programs,  rep- 
resenting a  great  chunk  of  tax  money,  only 
limited  headway  has  been  made  toward 
eradicating  many  of  these  problems. 

In  some  cases,  government  projects  seem 
even  to  have  complicated  the  problems  which 
they  were  supposed  to  cure.  One  example  is 
a  welfare  system  that  perpetuates  poverty, 
fosters  laziness,  and  subsidizes  illegitimacy. 
The  need  for  reform  In  this  wasteful,  and  in 
many  respects  harmful,  program  is  generally 
agreed  to  by  everyone  from  the  taxpayer 
down  to  the  welfare  recipient  himself.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  need  for 
some  kind  of  welfare  program.  There  is,  be- 
cause there  are  people  who  need  the  help 
and  there  always  will  be  people  who  genu- 
inely need  help.  I  want  to  help  those  people. 

In  other  cases,  the  government  programs 
have  simply  not  done  the  Jobs  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  An  example  is  the  Job  Corps. 
Toung  men  and  women  have  often  been 
trained  for  Jobs  that  do  not  exist.  Too  fre- 
quently, the  Jobs  Corps  Training  Centers 
have  proved  to  be  anything  but  conducive  to 
good  citizenship  and  learning,  and  some  of 
the  enrollees  lack  the  basic  intelligence  and 
drive  to  secure  and  hold  a  Job. 

And  still  other  activities  designed  to  bene- 
fit poor  people — the  various  so-called  "action 
programs" — are  used  to  foment  imrest,  strife, 
and  trouble  at  the  local  level,  sometimes  to 
the  point  of  throwing  whole  communities 
into  such  turmoil  and  confiislon  that  the 
local  governing  bodies  have  been  tinable  to 
function  effectively. 

Plainly,   some   of   these   government  pro- 


grams need  to  be  changed.  Some  need  to  be 
redirected.  And  some  need  to  be  dropped 
altogether.  But  because  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment has  grown  so  large,  and  In  some 
areas  so  un wieldly,  the  changes  are  often  slow 
in  coming.  I  support  efforts  to  return  to  the 
hands  of  state  and  local  governments  the 
responsibility  for  managing  and  overseeing 
programs  which  can  be  better  handled  at 
the  local  level.  This  includes  many  of  the 
social  programs  where  the  human  element 
is  paramount,  and  where  the  best  solutions 
may  vary  from  one  community  to  another. 
We  have  begun  to  find  that  In  most  cases  the 
federal  government  cannot  provide  the  cure 
for  the  ills  of  society.  The  cute  must  come 
from  withing  each  community,  Itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  problem  areas 
in  which  federal  assistance,  properly  directed, 
can  be  worthwhile  and  beneficial  to  a  com- 
munity; and  in  such  cases,  federal  support 
and  effort  deserves  encouragement.  Two  such 
programs,  which  I,  most  recently,  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  promote  as  Chairman  of 
a  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee,  are 
those  dealing  with  housing  for  the  nation's 
low  income  families  and  with  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  In  the  first  instance,  more  of 
our  low  and  moderate  Income  citizens  will 
be  able  to  move  to  good,  safe,  decent  hous- 
ing; and  in  the  second  instance,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps'  summer  program  will 
be  expanded  to  provide  several  thousand 
additional  jobs  for  needy  youngsters. 

These  are  good  programs.  And  there  are 
other  worthy  federal  programs,  such  as  the 
Food  Stamp  program,  which  are  designed  to 
rectify  social  ills  In  our  country,  and  I  will 
continue  to  support  these  programs  so  long 
as  they  remain  etfective  as  the  best  avail- 
able approach  to  these  problems.  But  I  can- 
not support  Vista-type  programs  and  some 
of  the  so-called  community  action  programs 
which  do  nothing  to  really  help  the  poor  but 
do  much  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  local 
school  boards  and  elected  public  officials,  and 
to  stir  up  trouble  In  the  community.  In  all 
too  many  instances,  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  persons  whose 
chief  interest  is  not  helping  the  poor  but, 
Instead,  in  using  the  poorest  to  advance 
themselves. 

By  some  of  these  so-called  anti-poverty 
"action"  type  activities,  the  taxpayer's  money 
is  often  used  against  the  taxpayer  himself.  I 
have  seen  small  businesses  forced  to  close 
because  of  competition  that  is  financed  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's anti-poverty  program. 

The  sooner  the  federal  government  gets  out 
of  the  business  of  subsidizing  and  supporting 
the  radical,  hippie,  "direct-Action"  groups, 
the  better  off  our  communities  and  our 
people  will  be,  and  the  closer  we  will  come 
to  solving  the  inequities  and  the  unrest  with- 
in our  society. 


THE  FORCED  LABOR  CONVENTION 
IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  LAWS 
GOVERNING  STRIKE  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  as  yet  unratified  human  rights  con- 
ventions now  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  calls  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  forced  labor.  A  major  provision 
of  this  convention  seeks  to  suppress  any 
form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  as 
a  "means  of  punishment  for  having  par- 
ticipated in  a  strike."  This  provision  has 
led  some  critics  of  the  convention  to 
question  whether  it  should  be  ratified  as 
It  now  stands. 

Our  system  of  legal  sanctions  does  In- 
volve compulsory  labor  in  some  instances, 
and  these  sanctions  are  sometimes  im- 
posed as  punishment  for  certain  kinds 
of  strike  activity.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  for  example,  the  President  can  en- 


join strikes  that  threaten  the  national 
health  or  safety.  The  United  States  Code 
provides  that  no  person  may  accept  or 
hold  ofQce  in  the  Government  who  partic- 
ipates In  any  strike.  Violators  of  these 
restrictions  are  punished  as  are  vio- 
lators of  any  other  statutes,  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  subject  to  compulsory  labor. 

The  strike  provision  of  this  convention, 
then,  seems  to  contradict  our  way  of 
doing  things.  Its  ratification  would  seem 
to  force  us  to  change  laws  none  of  us 
want  to  change. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  seeming 
contradictions  between  our  domestic 
practice  and  this  convention  are  non- 
existent. We  punish  only  those  strike 
activities  defined  as  Illegal  under  exist- 
ing law.  But  the  strike  provision  of  this 
convention  does  not  apply  to  these  ac- 
tivities. This  is  apparent  from  the  draft- 
ing history  of  the  convention.  In  explain- 
ing this  distinction  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  said: 

The  convention  viras  not  intended  to  pre- 
clude the  application  of  penal  sanctions  for 
certain  kinds  of  labor  activities.  Thus,  the 
convention  would  have  no  application  to 
criminal  sanctions  for  violations  of  court 
orders.  Nor  would  it  cast  any  doubt  on  pun- 
ishments for  Illegal  activities,  for  example, 
assaults.  In  connection  with  a  strike.  Nor. 
finally,  would  the  convention  apply  to  sanc- 
tions imposed  for  having  participated  in 
an  illegal  strike  or  for  other  Illegal  labor 
activities. 

An  interdepartmental  commission  of 
the  interested  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  concluded: 

There  is  neither  Federal  nor  state  power 
validly  to  impose  forced  labor  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  legal  strike,  and  that,  with  regard 
to  illegal  strike  activities,  any  such  punish- 
ment wovUd  only  come  about  "as  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted." 

The  convention  does  establish,  in  Am- 
bassador Goldberg's  words: 

Forced  labor  shall  not  be  used  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  those  labor  activities  that  are 
protected  by  oiu:  own  Constitution  and  laws. 

The  convention  is  wholly  consistent 
with  our  way  of  doing  things,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  therefore  I  urge  once  again  its 
speeds"  ratification  by  the  Senate. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXIV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  town 
of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  suffered  a  tragic 
wildlife  loss  on  the  weekend  of  May  24- 
25,  1969.  Some  400  to  500  migratory 
songbirds  fell  the  victims  of  an  insecti- 
cide sprayed  from  a  helicopter  along 
rlverbanks  near  Grand  Forks  to  control 
mosquitoes. 

Large  numbers  of  dead  and  dying 
songbirds — yellow  warblers,  chickadees, 
Tennessee  warblers,  thrushes,  and 
finches — littered  backyards  and  the 
rlverbanks.  The  dead  birds  were  shipped 
to  a  pesticide  laboratory  in  Denver,  Colo., 
where  examination  of  their  brains  re- 
vealed the  absence  of  a  natural  enzsmie 
essential  to  the  transmission  of  nerve 
Impulses  in  brain  tissues.  The  insecticide 
Baytex  which  was  used  In  the  aerial 
mosquito  spraying  is  a  known  inhibitor 
of  this  nervous  system  enzyme  called 
chollnesterase. 
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This  tragic  loss  need  never  have  hap- 
pened if  more  care  had  been  taken  to 
completely  understand  the  insecticide 
and  its  effects  on  the  total  environment — 
not  just  on  mosquitoes — before  selecting 
it  for  use.  The  incident  is  another  in  a 
growing  number  of  similar  wildlife  kill- 
ings attributed  to  the  use  of  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides.  The  potential  threat  to 
our  environment  and  possibly  to  hu- 
man health  from  continued  use  of  these 
pesticides  should  escape  no  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  woiUd  like  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  Paul  B.  Kan- 
nowski,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Eco- 
logical Studies  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  Grand  Forks,  relating  the  de- 
tails of  this  unfortunate  incident,  and 
also  the  copies  of  the  attached  news 
clippings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNiVERsrrT-  of  Nokth  Dakota, 

Grand  Forks,  June  29. 1969. 
Hon.  Gatloro  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Your  many  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  proper  utilization  and  pro- 
tection of  natural  environments  are  well 
known.  Unfortunately.  I  seldom  take  the 
time  to  express  my  appreciation  to  those, 
like  you,  who  are  doing  so  much  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
exploitation  and  disruption  of  our  natural 
resoxirces.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  to  make  you 
aware  of  another  misuse  of  Insecticides. 

Recently,  the  aerial  spraying  of  the  city 
of  Grand  Forks  for  mosquito  control  back- 
fired. A  large  scale  slaughter  of  small  song- 
birds resulted.  How  many  birds  died  will 
never  be  known.  One  man  who  lives  in  East 
Grand  Porks,  Minnesota,  across  the  Red 
River  from  the  area  being  sprayed,  found  45 
dead  birds  in  his  small  yard. 

Citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  complained 
about  this  unexpected  byproduct  of  the  mos- 
quito control  program.  Spraying  has  been 
stopped  until  further  Investigation  demon- 
strates a  safe  and  proper  method  for  con- 
trol. However,  the  cost  has  been  high.  Grand 
Porks  Is  poorer  by  many  thousands  of  color- 
ful and  melodious  songbirds  that  perished 
In  this  unfortunate  experiment. 

Because  the  performance  of  this  experi- 
ment was  unexpected,  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  controls  (healthy  birds  of  the  same 
species  before  spraying)  to  aid  In  the  eval- 
ulatlon  of  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  these 
birds.  Nevertheless,  the  total  or  near  absence 
of  chollnesterase  activity  in  the  brains  of 
the  birds  examined  is  evidence  of  chollnes- 
terase inhibition.  Baytex.  the  insecticide 
used,  is  a  cholinesterase-lnhlbltor.  Thus,  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  (but  not  certain) 
that  the  Baytex  spray  caused  the  death  of 
these  birds. 

I  have  enclosed  Xerox  copies  of  newspaper 
articles  on  this  event.  These  stories  were  car- 
ried by  the  AP  and  may  also  have  api>eared 
in  other  newspajjers. 

As  a  biologist  whose  research  and  teaching 
is  In  the  area  of  entomology  and  as  the 
Entomology  ConsultEmt  to  a  large  pest  con- 
trol company.  I  feel  that  some  Insecticides 
have  served  a  valuable  function  In  the  con- 
trol of  some  species.  However,  the  non-specl- 
ficity  of  most  insecticides  and  the  adverse 
effects  upon  non- Insect  species,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  some  Insecticides  In  the  ecosys- 
tem are  strong  bases  for  caution  In  develop- 
ment and  marketing  and  cloee  regulation  In 
application.  We  cannot  afford  to  continually 
debase  man's  (and  all  other  organisms')  en- 
vironment. We  must  act  now  if  our  children 
and  grandchildren  are  to  know  and  love  na- 


ture In  the  future  as  we  enjoy  It  today.  It 
1«  Imperative  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  spe- 
cies. Including  man,  that  insecticides  be  pro- 
hibited unless  they  are  properly  teeted  and 
then  properly  applied. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  B.  Kannowski, 

Director. 

(Prom  the  Grand  Forks   (N.  Dak.)    Herald. 

May  26,  1969] 

SONCBnu>s  Die  Here  bt  Httndreds 

(By  Mike  Carrlgan) 

City  health  officials  and  scientists  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  launched  an  in- 
vestigation Monday  to  determine  If  there  Is 
any  connection  between  the  deaths  of  appar- 
ently hundreds  of  migratory  songbirds  near 
the  Red  River  and  aerial  sprajrlng  for  mos- 
quitoes In  the  vicinity  Friday  morning. 

Residents  In  various  parts  of  Grand  Porks 
and  East  Grand  Porks  were  finding  large 
mmit)ers  of  dead  or  dying  songbirds  littering 
backyards  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river. 

More  than  100  have  been  turned  over  to 
investigators  at  the  UND  biology  department. 
The  Herald  Monday  morning  was  receiving 
calls  and  inquiries  from  other  residents  who 
noticed  the  phenomenon.  Among  the  dead 
birds  found  thus  far  were  yellow  warblers, 
chickadees,  Tennessee  warblers,  thrushes, 
and  finches. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Harwood,  dean  of  the  medical 
school  at  the  University,  said  he  could  be 
quoted  as  saying  the  "scientific  community 
Is  disturbed"  over  the  deaths  of  the  birds. 

"I  personally  think  anytime  people  broad- 
cast deadly  poisons,  they  ought  to  give  some 
careful  thought  to  Just  what  they  are  doing. 
In  trying  to  kill  a  few  mosquitoes  they  could 
In  the  meanwhile  be  polluting  the  area." 

Dr.  Harwood  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Seabloom. 
associate  professor  of  biology,  requested  any- 
one finding  dead  birds  to  bring  them  to  the 
biology  building.  The  birds  will  be  frozen  and 
shipped  to  one  of  the  nation's  two  largest 
pesticide  laboratories  either  In  Denver,  Colo., 
or  Patuxent,  Md.  At  the  laboratory  a  deter- 
mination will  be  made  to  see  if  the  pesticide 
was  responsible  for  the  bird  deaths. 

"Prom  initial  reports,  this  Is  quite  a  dra- 
matic thing,"  said  Seabloom,  a  specialist  in 
ecology,  which  deals  with  the  mutual  rela- 
tions between  organisms  and  their  environ- 
ment. "This  is  pretty  much  comparable  to  a 
Dutch  Elm  disease  spraying  incident  in  some 
towns  in  the  East  which  completely  depleted 
the  areas  of  song  birds." 

Seabloom  added,  "I  think  ptersonally  that 
governments  and  local  governments  should 
be  made  aware  that  these  (insect)  control 
programs  should  not  be  initiated  unless  they 
know  specifically  what  effect  the  program 
will  have  on  our  environment.  Including  men 
and  all  animals  around  man." 

Grand  Porks  Mayor  Hugo  Magnuson  said 
for  the  time  being  he  would  reconunend 
there  be  no  more  spraying  until  a  study  can 
be  completed  to  determine  precisely  what 
caused  the  deaths  of  the  birds.  East  Grand 
Porks  Mayor  Michael  Jacobs  Just  returned 
from  an  out-of-town  trip  and  declined  to 
make  a  statement  until  he  could  check  on 
the  problem.  Both  cities  cooperated  in  en- 
gaging a  Fargo  firm  to  spray  for  mosquitoes 
along  the  river  banks  by  helicopter. 

Marvin  Dehn,  who  is  sanitarian  for  the 
Grank  Porks  Health  Department,  identified 
the  specific  chemical  used  as  Baytex.  which 
he  said  Is  a  hydrocarbon  compound  that 
should  deteriorate  In  a  couple  of  weeks  bar- 
ring rain. 

Harwood  foresees  no  Immediate  danger  of 
poisoning  to  humans,  but  added,  "If  I  had  a 
child  I  wouldn't  let  him  get  near  the  English 
Coulee  or  the  Red  River  the  next  few  weeks." 

Seabloom  said  the  songbirds  nesting  in 
and  around  Grand  Forks  are  currently  mi- 
grating to  Canada.  They  are  "Insect  eaters," 
be  said. 

Seabloom  said  he  Is  concerned  about  the 


residual  effect  dT  peetlcidee  which  he  said 
has  been  shown  to  be  collecting  In  tissues  of 
every  form  of  animal  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  songbirds,  he  Indicated 
they  could  have  picked  up  the  pesticides  In 
their  body  fate  elsewhere  along  their  migra- 
tory route.  During  migration  they  burn  up 
body  fats  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Thus,  he  In- 
dicated, they  could  have  been  killed  by  pesti- 
cides ingested  further  south. 

Raymond  K.  Larson,  469  18th  Avenue  N., 
East  Grand  Forks,  was  among  the  first  to 
notice  numbers  of  dead  birds  around  a  wa- 
terhole  near  the  river.  "We  picked  up  three 
dozen  and  took  them  to  the  University  aU 
from  a  fairly  small  area  barren  of  grass. 
There  are  more  down  there.  There  might  be 
birds  lying  all  over  the  grassy  areas  for  all 
I  know,"  he  said. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Carney,  416  N.  First  St.,  East 
Grand  Porks,  found  sU  dead  finches.  "One 
had  Its  tongue  hanging  out,"  which  led  her 
to  think  it  might  have  been  asphyxiated. 

Also  finding  a  large  number  of  dead  birds 
was  Mrs.  John  Quaday,  2511  Olson  Drive, 
Grand  Porks. 

Dehn  said  the  spraying  was  done  along  the 
rlverbanks  near  Riverside  and  Lincoln  Parks 
and  along  the  English  Coulee  area.  "We 
didn't  go  near  animals.  We  had  no  idea  It 
would  kill  that  many  birds  if  It  did  do  that." 
Dehn  thought  the  birds  may  have  gotten  di- 
rectly imder  the  helicopter  and  received  a 
"direct  dosage  through  their  skin,"  although 
he  said  "usually  they  fly  away"  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  aircraft. 

(Prom  the  Grand  Porks    (N.  Dak.)    Herald. 
May  27.  19691 

Universtty  Offers  Aid  on  Pest  Problems 
(By  Mike  Carrlgan) 

A  committee  of  scientists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  may  soon  be  es- 
tablished to  advise  Grand  Porks  City  health 
officials  on  Insect  and  pest  problems  requir- 
ing chemical  control. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Sarwood,  dean  of  the  UND  medical  school, 
after  hundreds  of  songbirds,  many  migrating 
to  Canada,  were  found  dead.  City  health 
officials  last  Friday  used  a  chemical  spray 
from  a  helicopter  to  kill  mosquitoes  along 
the  Red  River  and  the  English  Coulee  areas. 

Harwood  has  dictated  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Powers,  city  health  officer,  in  which  he 
made  the  suggestion.  In  the  letter,  Harwood 
points  out  that  UND  has  on  its  staff  special- 
ists in  various  environmental  studies  areas. 
Including  experts  on  fresh  water  lakes  and 
streams,  biology,  on  chemicals  and  drugs, 
on  Insects  and  on  birds. 

Dr.  Powers  told  the  Herald.  Tuesday.  "I'm 
sure  we  would  go  along  with  that.  We  will 
cooperate  with  them  In  any  way  we  can." 

In  other  developments,  Dr.  Robert  Sea- 
bloom, of  the  UND  biology  departments,  re- 
ported that  the  total  number  of  dead  birds 
now  turned  in  by  the  public  has  reached 
300.  They  will  be  sent  frozen  to  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  laboratory  at  Denver.  Colo.,  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  if  the  aerjal  spray- 
ing of  the  insecticide  Baytex  figured  In  the 
deaths  of  the  birds. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Powers  concedes  that  the 
high  kill  of  birds  was  probably  due  to  the 
spraying  operation.  "I'll  be  awfully  surprised 
If  It  isn't  .  .  ."  However,  he  added,  that  while 
the  label  on  the  containers  of  the  chemicals 
warned  against  use  around  sealife  "birds 
weren't  mentioned." 

Seabloom  received  a  telephone  call  Tues- 
day morning  from  James  B.  Elder,  a  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  specialist  from  Minneapolis. 
Elder  told  Seabloom  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  songbird  kill,  would  "strongly  suggest  an 
overdose  of  the  chemical,"  based  upon  ex- 
perience with  Baytex  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Seabloom  has  also  been  In  contact  with 
scientists  at  the  -University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  experimented  with  the  chemical 
using  quail  to  find  that  Its  toxicity  or  poison- 
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ous  quaUtles  for  birds  la  far  greater  than 
DDT. 

The  lethal  level  for  Baytez  for  birds  Is  60 
milligrams  of  Baytex  per  kilogram  of  bird. 
That  Is  If  you  have  a  bird  weighing  one  kilo- 
gram, 60  milligrams  of  Baytex  woiUd  kill  It. 
DDT  on  the  other  hand  has  a  toxicity  ratio 
of  840  milligrams  to  one  kilogram  of  bird. 

However,  Seabloom  pointed  out  that  DDT 
la  a  much  more  dangerous  chemical  In  the 
long  ran  because  of  Its  residual  qualltlee — 
It  doesn't  break  down  chemically. 

Seabloom  said  city  officials  ought  not  to 
be  criticized  too  severely.  "In  the  first  place 
I  think  the  city  was  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing.  They  used  DDT  last  year  and  were 
advised  against  this  because  of  the  residual 
qualities,  so  they  decided  on  a  dilferent 
chemical  with  less  residual  qualities." 

Seabloom  suggested  that  the  public  needs 
to  decide  betwewi  mosquitoes  or  birds.  "If 
they  would  rather  have  birds  and  swat  mos- 
quitoes, I'm  sure  the  city  would  be  happy 
to  oblige.  The  city  only  reflects  what  the  city 
wanto,"  he  said. 


[Prom  the  Grand  Forks   (N.  Dak.)    Herald, 

May  29,  1969] 

MosQinro  Spraying  Sttspsnoed 

Th#  Orand  Porks  City  Board  of  Health 
Wednesday  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
Mayor  Hugo  Magnuson  to  halt  any  further 
spraying  for  mosquito  control  until  a  current 
Investigation  determines  the  cause  of  many 
bird  deaths  in  the  wake  of  last  Friday's  river 
and  coulee  spraying  here. 

Mayor  Magnuson  Monday  had  halted 
spraying  after  reports  were  received  that 
hundreds  of  dead  birds  had  been  found  in 
the  river  areas. 

The  mayor  attended  the  board  meeting  at 
which  the  reaolution  was  adopted. 

MATZaiAI.    CERTIFIED 

A  Chemical  compound  called  Baytex  was 
used  In  the  early  Friday  morning  spraying 
here:  The  material  is  certified  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcult\u»  for  mosquito 
spray  work. 

In'  view  of  the  reports  of  hundreds  of  un- 
explained bird  deaths  afterward,  however, 
the  board  determined  to  seek  further  advice 
before  any  more  spraying  is  done. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  re- 
ferred to  publicity  and  public  concern  follow- 
ing the  deaths  of  nimierous  birds  locally. 

MEETING    CALLED 

The  special  board  of  health  meeting  was 
•aOled  by  C.  P.  O'Neill,  president,  because  of 
»he  possibility  of  "a  coimectlon  between  this 
unfortunate  incident  and  the  recent  aerial 
spraying  of  low-lying  areas  of  the  two  cities 
for  mosqultos."  It  cited  that  "Investigation 
and  testimony  revealed  that  the  material 
xised  in  the  spraying,  called  Baytex.  is  a 
chemical  compound  certified  for  mosquito 
larvlclde  and  adult  control."  Baytex 
has  the  same  chemical  content  as  "En- 
tex"  and  has  been  used  during  the  past  tour 
years  in  ground  spraying  and  fogging  by  the 
City  of  Grand  Porks. 

"Because  of  recent  Investigative  reports  on 
the  dangers  of  DDT  because  of  Its  cvimula- 
tlve  effects  on  body  tissues,"  the  report  said, 
"Baytex  was  selected  by  the  he«Uth  depart- 
ment after  consultation  with  reputable 
chemical  firms  In  the  area  because  of  Its 
short  residual  effects  (3  weeks). 

"Labeling  on  the  container  states  that  the 
material  should  not  be  used  where  valuable 
sea  life  is  present,  but  no  mention  is  made 
concerning  danger  to  bird  or  other  wildlife. 
The  material  has  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  certification  and  licensure, 
and  is  approved  for  fogging,  misting  and 
ultra  low  volimie  spraying." 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  material 
is  obtained  In  a  ready-to-use  solution  which 
does  not  require  mixing  by  the  pilot  of  the 
plane  doing  the  spraying. 

Before  any  more  spraying  is  doife,  the 
board   of  health   said   it   "will   seek   advice 


from  academic,  professional  and  industrial 
sources. 

"The  board  and  mayor  are  very  concerned 
about  what  happened." 

The  resolution  advised  the  mayor  to  halt 
further  spraying  for  mosquito  control  pend- 
ing the  results  of  the  present  investigation 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  bird  deaths." 

Attending  the  board  meeting  were  Mayor 
H.  R.  Magnuson,  William  T.  Powers,  city 
health  officer;  Marvin  W.  Dehn,  chief  sani- 
tarian; O'Neill,  Leo  Haley,  Kugene  Lavoy,  P. 
C.  Bundlle,  of  the  city  council;  City  Engi- 
neer Keith  Johnson  and  Stanley  Wick,  health 
department. 

4  so  SONCBIXOS  SENT  TO  DENVER 

Some  450  songbirds,  which  were  among 
those  which  died  here  over  the  weekend,  were 
picked  up  from  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota biology  department  Thursday  for  ship- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  labora- 
tory at  Denver,  Colo. 

Scientists  at  the  laboratory  will  attempt 
to  learn  whether  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  deaths  of  the  birds  and  aerial 
spraying  with  a  mosquito  control  chemical 
called  Baytex  Friday  morning. 

The  birds  were  received  by  Dr.  Gary  Pear- 
son, who  Is  with  the  Northern  Prairie  Wild- 
life Research  Center  at  Jamestown.  Pearson 
is  nKklng  arrangements  to  have  the  birds 
shipped  to  the  Denver  laboratory. 

They  were  frozen  to  prevent,  as  far  as  Is 
possible,  deterioration  of  the  chemical.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Robert  Seabloom  of  the  UND  biol- 
ogy department,  said  Thureday  It  Is  possible 
laboratory  testing  will  be  unable  to  detect 
the  chemical  "because  Baytex  apparently 
breaks  down  very  fast  in  animal  tissue." 

[From  the  Grand  Forks   (N.  Dak.)    Herald, 

May  25, 1969] 

Sprat  Is  Blamed  in  Bird  Death 

(By  Mike  Carrigan) 

Results  of  laboratory  tests  conducted  at 
Colorado  State  University  have  strongly  im- 
plicated a  mosquito  control  insecticide  in 
the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  migratory  song- 
birds here  in  the  weekend  of  May  24-25. 

The  tests  found  that  a  natural  enzyme 
essential  to  the  transmission  of  nerve  im- 
pulses In  brain  tissues  of  a  number  of  dead 
birds  examined  was  either  totally  absent,  or 
present  in  only  minute  quantities. 

Dr.  Paul  Kannowski,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Biology  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  in  announcing 
results  of  the  testing,  explained  that  organo- 
phosphate  insecticides  such  as  Baytex  used 
in  aerial  mosquito  spraying  here  are  known 
"Inhibitors"  of  the  nervous  system  enzyme 
called  Chollnesterase. 

STRONG    EVIDENCE 

"The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
pretty  strong  evidence  to  indicate  the  in- 
secticide was  the  active  agent  In  the  deaths 
of  these  small  birds."  As  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Ecological  Studies  at  UND,  Kan- 
nowski has  been  working  closely  with  Dr. 
Robert  Seabloom,  associate  professor  of 
biology  at  UND,  who  has  been  coordinating 
the  inquiry  locally,  into  the  bird  deaths. 
Results  of  the  tests  were  received  here 
Tuesday. 

More  than  450  songbirds  were  collected 
from  back  yards  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  In  Grand  Porks  and  East  Grand 
Porks  beginning  Saturday,  May  24,  approxi- 
mately 24  hours  after  a  Pargo-based  hell- 
copter  sprayed  Baytex  Insecticide  along  the 
rlverbank  and  on  stretches  of  the  English 
Coulee  In  Grand  Porks. 

SHORT   CTRCTTir 

With  blocking  of  the  "normal  activity  of 
the  enzyme  chollnesterase  the  nerve  trans- 
mission becomes  faulty — the  organization  is 
lost,"  Kannowski  explained.  Short  circuiting 
of  brain  Impulses  to  the  heart,  lung  and 
other  muscles  of  the  body,  resulted  in  deaths 
of  the  birds,  he  said. 


Because  of  the  expense  involved  In  the 
brain-tissue  examination,  the  testing  was 
done  on  brains  taken  from  20  of  the  some  450 
dead  birds  collected. 

The  results  were  that  six  birds,  all  of  them 
warblers,  had  no  chollnesterase  activity  at 
all.  Fourteen  had  "extremely  minute  quan- 
tities" of  the  enzyme,  the  biologist  reported. 
These  14  were  warblers  and  thrushes,  which 
according  to  Kannowski,  feed  primarily  on 
the  types  of  insects  which  would  have  been 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  Insecticide  spray- 
ing. 

Tests  were  also  done  on  brains  of  two 
robins  found  111,  but  still  alive  in  Riverside 
Park.  "These  brains  turned  out  to  have  a 
significantly  higher  chollnesterase  activity. 
This  suggests  the  robins  either  got  lighter 
doses  of  the  insecticide  or  they  were  sick  and 
beginning  to  recover,"  Kannowski  said. 

Seabloom  explained  earlier  that  Baytex  in- 
secticide Is  known  to  break  down  chemically 
very  quickly  once  ingested,  although  In 
lau^e  doses  it  can  be  extremely  lethal  to  birds. 
Because  It  breaks  down  rapidly,  leaving  no 
residue  in  body  tissues,  as  DDT  does,  Investi- 
gators decided  on  the  brain  tissue  examina- 
tion, rather  than  other  tests  which  would  try 
to  detect  the  presence  of  Insecticide  residues. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  bird  kiU  here,  city 
officials  have  suspended  mosquito  spraying 
here.  City  Health  Officer,  Dr.  William  Powers, 
has  also  said,  the  health  department  would 
welcome  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  scientists  from  the  University 
to  advise  on  insect  and  pest  problems  requir- 
ing chemical  control. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Harwood,  dean  of  the  UND  medi- 
cal school,  suggested  establishment  of  the 
advisory  committee.  Although  it  has  not  yet 
been  established,  Harwood,  said  its  members 
would  be  experts  in  such  areas  as  fresh  water 
lakes  and  streams,  biology,  on  various  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  and  life  cycles  of  the  various 
Insects  and  birds. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Morning 

Tribune,  Jime  26,  1969] 

Use  Discontinued  at  Grand  Porks — Bird 

Deaths  Lad  to  iNSEcncmE 

Grand  Porks.  N.D. — City  officials  here  have 
discontinued  using  a  mosquito-control  in- 
secticide that  laboratory  tests  indicated  wa."; 
the  likely  killer  of  hundreds  of  mlgratorv 
songbirds  the  weekend  of  May  24-25. 

Neary  500  dead  birds  were  collected  from 
areas  near  the  Red  River  In  Grand  Forks 
and  East  Grand  Porks,  Minn.,  less  than  24 
hours  after  a  helicopter  sprayed  an  organo- 
phosphate  insecticide  along  river  banks  and 
the  English  Coulee. 

A  number  of  the  dead  birds  were  sent  to 
Colorado  St^  University  where  tests  found 
that  a  natural  enzyme  essential  to  the  trans- 
mission of  nerve  impulses  was  either  absent 
or  present  in  only  minute  quantities. 

Dr.  Paul  Kannowski,  chalrmim  of  the  Bi- 
ology Department  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  who  announced  the  test  results 
Tuesday,  explained  that  the  insecticide. 
Baytex,  is  a  known  inhibitor  of  the  enzyme 
Chollnesterase. 

He  said  the  testing  presented  "strong  evi- 
dence" that  the  insecticide  was  "the  active 
agent  in  the  deaths  of  these  small  birds." 

Grand  Porks  Sanitation  Officer  Marvin 
Dehn,  whose  office  Is  In  charge  of  mosquito 
control,  said  the  city  has  used  organo-phos- 
phate  Insecticides  for  nearly  four  years,  but 
that  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been 
sprayed  from  the  air. 

"We're  not  going  to  use  it  under  these 
conditions  again,"  Etehn  explained.  He  said 
the  decision  whether  to  continue  using  the 
chenalcal  from  ground  sprayers  would  be 
made  by  Grand  Porlrs  Mayor  Hugo  Magnuson. 

"We  dldnt  know,"  he  said,  "that  these 
smaller  songbirds  would  be  migrating 
through  here  at  that  time.  I  wish  we  had." 

Kannowski  confirmed  that  the  smaller 
songbirds — mostly  warblers — sure  "more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  insecticide.  Migrating  birds 
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are  not  in  the  best  of  bcftlth.  Tliey  use  a  lot 
of  energy  that  they're  not  able  to  replace." 

He  said,  however,  this  particular  insecti- 
cide was  once  tested,  succenfully,  as  an  avl- 
clde  (bird  killer) ,  and  that  "it  should  have 
been  studied  a  Uttle  more  carefully  before 
it  was  used." 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  HOME: 
WTOP  ENDORSES  S.  835 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALK),  have  joined  me  In  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  835,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  funds  necessary  to  restore 
properly  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  in 
Anacostia. 

This  home  is  an  important  historical 
site  associated  with  the  life  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  great  Negro  abolitionist 
who  is  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  black 
American  of  the  19th  century.  The  house 
has  been  made  by  Congress  a  part  of 
the  Nation's  (Capital  parks  system,  but 
insufficient  funds  were  authorized  to  per- 
mit needed  structural  restoration,  re- 
furbishing, and  public  use  of  the  house 
and  grounds.  S.  835  would  amend  this 
unf ortimate  situation  and  authorize  the 
funds  required.  

Last  week  radio  station  WTOP  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  gave  this  effort  its 
editorial  support.  Speaking  for  WTOP, 
Mr.  Norman  Davis  admirably  set  forth 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  the 
completion  of  this  significant  project 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  Frederick  Douglass. 
As  the  editorial  pointed  out: 

The  Douglass  home  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive place  among  America's  shrines,  and 
It's  up  to  Congress  to  make  that  happen. 

Our  bill  has  been  approved  aJid  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is 
an  item  of  unfinished  business  which  this 
Congress  should  move  promptly  to  rem- 
edy, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  give 
it  early  consideration  and  favorable  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
WTOP  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Frederick  EtouGLAss  Home 
(This  editorial  was  broadcast  July  4  and  5, 

1969,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  July  7,  1969, 

over  WTOP  Television) 

This  is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  home  Is  falling 
apart. 

Most  Americans  don't  Icnow  anything 
about  the  place,  or  they  don't  care,  and  that's 
unfortunate. 

The  Douglass  home,  in  Washington's 
Anacoatla  section,  was  the  long-time  resi- 
dence of  a  man  who  has  been  called  the  out- 
standing American  Negro  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  property  isn't  much 
of  a  tribute  to  the  man.  Its  wood  is  rotting. 
Its  floors  creak,  its  walls  are  scarred  and 
peeling.  Termites  and  water  have  left  their 
marks. 

Between  1900  and  1964,  a  group  of  black 
citizens  scraped  together  enough  money  to 


iT«ft^¥»tjiw  the  house  reasonably  well  and  keep 
it  open  to  vlaltors.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  been  the  custodian  since  1964,  but  the 
house  Is  now  so  delapldated  it's  sealed  off 
from  public  view. 

The  Interior  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  bills  before  them  that 
would  change  all  this.  They  call  for  a  (450,000 
appropriation  for  repairing  and  refurbish- 
ing the  Douglass  house  so  it  can  be  re-opened 
as  a  national  memorial.  Congress  shouldn't 
hesitate  to  produce  the  necessary  money. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  a  really  remarkable 
black  man.  He  rose  from  the  degradations  of 
slavery  to  become  an  articulate,  courageous 
champion  of  freedom — not  only  for  black 
men  but  for  all  men.  His  autobiography  is  an 
American  classic. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1962,  the  nation 
formally  recognized  the  achievements  of  this 
great  man  by  agreeing  to  preserve  his  home 
tor  posterity.  Without  further  action  by 
Congress  however,  the  building  wont  survive 
much  longer. 

The  Douglass  home  should  have  a  distinc- 
tive place  among  America's  shrines,  and  it's 
up  to  Congress  to  make  that  happen. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


SELECTED    HOUSING    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS VITAL  TO  CITIES'  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  adequate  fimds  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  demonstrated  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  to  have  broad  and 
comprehensive  housing  programs.  In 
particular,  in  the  1968  Housing  Act,  the 
Congress  enacted  new  programs  of  in- 
terest rate  subsidies  for  homeownership 
and  rental  assistance  which  seek  to  in- 
volve the  private  sector  in  meeting  our 
national  housing  goals. 

New  housing  is  urgently  needed  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  But 
for  these  programs  to  be  effective,  they 
must  be  provided  with  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  success.  Unfortu- 
nately, serious  cuts  in  the  appropriations 
for  housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1970  have  been 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  and  I  have 
urged  the  Senate  to  restore  these  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  I  testified  this  morning 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Ofllces  on 
this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent i-hat  this  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateicent  bt  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to 
testify  on  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  wlll^ee 
that  the  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  will  be  adequately  funded  In  this 
fiscal  year.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  appropriated  almost 
$400,000,000  less  for  these  programs  than  was 
requested  by  the  Administration.  In  the  face 
of  the  increasing  decay  of  our  cities,  the 
rising  costs  of  providing  urban  shelter  and 
services,  and,  most  lm|K>rtantly,  the  goals 
which  we,  ourselves,  have  set  in  meeting  the 
crisis  of  the  cities,  we  must  do  far  more — 
not  less — than  we  have  In  the  past. 

The  House  of  Representatives  made  severe 
cuts  in  the  funds  available  for  various  hous- 


ing programs.  I  remind  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  the  Congress,  In  passing  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  set  a  national  housing 
goal  of  26,000,000  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing units  In  the  next  ten  years,  including 
6,000,000  assisted  units  for  persons  of  low 
or  moderate  Income. 

The  key  elements  in  meeting  this  goal  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  persons  are  the 
section     235     (home-ownership)      and     236 
(rental  bousing)  programs.  Both  provide  In- 
terest rate  subsidies.  Each  program  has  an 
authorization  of  $100,000,000  for  Fiscal  Year 
1Q70.    The    Nixon    Administration,    as    the 
Johnson  Administration  before  it,  has  iirged 
"full  funding"  of  both  of  these  programs. 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment George  Romney,  in  a  characteristically 
forceful  and  clear  commitment  to  meeting 
oiur  national  housing  needs,  has  been  out- 
spoken   and    expUclt    In    urging    the    fully 
authorized  appropriation  for  these  programs. 
Both  the  Section  235  and  the  Section  236 
programs  have  been  very  popular.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  dated  June  5,  1969,  Secretary  Romney 
noted :  "Appropriations  at  the  level  we  are  re- 
questing are  required  to  meet  the  substantial 
need  for  housing  these  programs  can  produce. 
In  the  section  235  home-ownership  program, 
the  original  $25,000,000  in  contract  authority 
which  was  released  In  last  year's  final  supple- 
mental was  rapidly  exhaxisted.  As  of  several 
weelcs  ago,  we  had  a  backlog  of  applications 
on  hand  and  awaiting  processing  which  will 
requite  additional  authority  of  some  $40,- 
000,000.  .  .  ."  The  Secretary  continued  that, 
since  late  January,  section  236  applications 
Bad  come  to  HUD  in  volvime.  "As  of  several 
weeks  ago,  the  backlog  on  hand  of  section  236 
projects  had  reached  a  level  of  nearly  $100,- 
000.000.  .  .  ." 

So  popular  are  these  programs  that  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill,  on 
which  we  have  Just  acted,  contained  addi- 
tional appropriations  of  $45,000,000  of  new 
contract  authority  for  both  the  235  and  236 
programs.  Combined  with  the  initial  appro- 
priation of  $25,000,000  for  each  program — 
which,  as  Secretary  Romney  noted,  was  clear- 
ly Inadequate  in  Ught  of  national  housing 
needs  and  the  popxilarity  of  the  programs — 
the  Congress  provided  $70,000,000  of  the  $75,- 
000,000  of  contract  authority  authorized  for 
each  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Certainly 
we  can  do  no  less  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
'  The  House  appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the 
home-ownership  program  and  $70,000,000  for 
rental  housing.  In  addition,  the  House  of 
Representatives  cut  in  half  the  $100,000,000 
requested  by  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
Administrations  for  rent-supplement  con- 
tracts. In  total,  then,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cut  by  about  one-third  the 
amount  requested  by  President  Nixon  for 
new  contract  authority  In  programs  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  persons  of  low  aad  moder- 
ate Income. 

In  making  these  cuts,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Approprl.itlons  Committee  pointed 
out  that  the  contract  authority  authorized 
for  the  section  235  and  236  programs  in  this 
fiscal  year  will  obligate  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  $5.2-bllllon  In  subsidies  over  the 
next  40  years.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
should  be  noted  first,  that  the  Congress  was 
well-aware  of  the  long-term  commitments  It 
was  making  when  it  enacted  these  programs; 
and,  second,  that  these  commitments  add 
tangible  resources  to  the  nation  in  terms  of 
housing  and  well  being.  This  Is  not  money 
spent  for  Intangibles  or  consumer  resources. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  opted  for  this  par- 
ticular approach  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income.  Hav- 
ing made  that  conunltment,  we  must  now  be 
prepared  to  make  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures. 

The  House  Report  also  contended  that 
these  cuts  were  made  necessary  because  of 
the  Infiatlonary  spiral  of  our  economy.  No 
one  questions  that  we  must  meet  the  prob- 
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lem  of  Inflation,  but  the  sensitive  housing 
market  for  low  Income  families  must  not  be 
required  to  bear  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
this   effort.   Moreover,   as   Interest  rates   In- 
crease, It  Is  necessary  that  we  be  prepared 
to    appropriate    more    funds — not    less— to 
these  Interest-subsidy  programs.  The  Hous- 
ing Act  of  196«  provided  subsidies  for  per- 
sons who  are  now.  for  the  first  time,  able 
to  enjoy  home  ownership  and  decent  hous- 
ing. This  Act  was  a  true  vlndlcaUon  of  the 
theory  that  private  enterprise,  given  suitable 
incentives,  can  effect  major  social  progress 
in  areas  like  low-income  housing,  where  the 
Government  might  otherwise  have  to  work 
on  its  own.  These  programs  should  not  now 
be  cut  In  the  name  of  fighting  Inflation.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  destroy  an  effecUve  work- 
ing partnership  which  has  applicability  to 
other  fields  of  social  Improvement. 

At  a  time  when  building  costs  and  the 
costs  of  borrowing  money  are  rapidly  rising 
It  U  not  consistent  with  national  policy  to 
cut  those  funds  which  enable  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income  to  purchase  and 
rent  decent  housing.  As  interest  rates  rise 
low-lncome  families  cannot  afford  to  take 
conventional  loans  to  finance  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  their  own  homes.  As 
a^iln^^  w'*.^'*^'  P^^''**  developers  cannot 
^  .i.L^""**  '■®°*^  housing  for  such  faml- 
^^^^*  adequate  governmental  support 
«/^"^  ^'^^^  ""^^  *^«  Senate  Approprla- 
«,?^o?°'?"^"**  '°  appropriate  the  fmiy- 
autoorlzed  amounts— 8100.000.000  for  each 
tL^I^  P'ograms.  I  also  urge  an  approprla- 
$lM(S^M7ro'°?."'^*  authority  of  at  least 
!^)»!r.f^  '  ^^*  ''"y  important  rent  sup- 

plement program.  ^ 

f»^°'"^u^J'^^  *^*  ^'^^^e  also  to  restore 
funds  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
cut  from  other  important  housing  and  urb^ 
development  programs.  Only  $5«)0000M 
w^  appropriated  for  the  Model  ClUesfto- 
grum^  and  the  funds  requested  for  urb^ 
rt  J^.  T""  •="*  •'y  ™°''«  than  50  per  c^ 
In  addmon.  the  House  omitted  the  fS 
requested  for  advance  housing  plannlL  ™f 
program  makes  possible  the  d^elopiS^? 
planning  and  design  so  necessary  i^  the 
knnw't^  V-  '°'  '=°'«°>unltles  are  able^ 
know  in  advance  how  much  will  be  avallabl^ 
to^em  f,^  new  and  existing  housing  pro! 

icJ^"  n^!^""^  P'"^  program  has  increased 
local  citizen  involvement  in  meeang  the 
prob  ems  of  our  urban  areas  In  ?  compre! 
^c^^''  coordinated  manner.  TheTsoo. 
ZS^  fPP'°r^''^  "^r  the  House  Is  $175  - 
OOO.OOO  less  than  was  requested  by  this  Ad- 
m^nlstrauon.  Certainly,  ^hls  amount  shotm 

?unH  thf*^-  ^^^°'"^  *^"-  '^«  Senate  shou  d 
S  ^J"^  P«^&m  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  at  a 
evel  commensurate  with  its  $l-bllUon  au- 
thorization, only  adequate  funding  of  this 

of"^TbWt\  '^^'"'  P*'^'"^*  ^^«  achfevemeni 
of  ^J^,^^J«="^«-even  in  a  limited  number 

r«  Jft  \^^\  ^^  Congress  also  enacted  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  field  of  "open  hous- 
ing. Nonetheless,  this  bill  does  not  contain 
adequate  funds  to  carry  out  the  promise  of 
that  act.  The  Senate  should  rwtore  the 
•7^500  000  cut  by  the  House  and  appTprla^^ 
t^!  A^  *"°"°'^10-500,000-reque8t^  by 
S-usfngTar^^'^"  ^  ''^'  °"'  *»»«  '^^ 
Finally,  this  appropriations  bill  contains 
no  funds  for  the  National  Home  Ownership 
^."?Q^  «°-  ^^  Foundation,  established  by 
the  1968  Housing  Act,  along  with  the  section 
ZJ5  home  ownership  program,  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Senator  Percy,  should  be 
appropriated  the  $3,000,000  necessary  to  oer- 
mlt  it  to  begin  operations. 

In  conclusion,  these  programs,  even  at  the 
fully-authorized  levels,  are  but  first  steps 
toward  meeting  the  massive  challenge  of  re- 
storing our  decaying  cities.  The  housing  pro- 
grams, m  particular,  are  crucial  and  have 
shown  themselves  popular.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Itself  noted  that  the 
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programs  of  contract  authorizations  for 
home  ownership  and  rental  housing  assUt- 
ance  were  among  the  most  promising  HUD 
programs  and  ".  .  should  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  alleviating  housing  prob- 
lems  ..."  for  low-income  persons. 

The  ambition  to  own  a  home  is  shared  by 
virtually  all  Americans.  It  provides  many 
ow-lncome  families  with  a  tangible  stake 
in  society  for  the  first  time.  Indeed  the 
present  authorization  for  the  home-owner- 
ship program  Is  too  low,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  consider  Increasing  it  to 
$200,000,000  for  Fiscal  Years  1970  and  1971 
Certainly,  given  the  promise  of  both  this 
program  and  the  rental  housing  assUtance 
program,  to  slash  their  appropriations  bv 
850.000,000   Is  counterproductive. 

Time  after  time  the  nation  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  urged  to  face  the  necessity 
of  providing  adequate  shelter  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  Congress  Itself  has  set  a  ten-year 
goal  of  26,000.000  units— but  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  come  close  to  that  goal  unless 
h„  »„  ,"rSf**  provides  the  funds  authorized 
by  the  1968  Housing  Act.  As  Secretary  Romney 
told  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year.  "If  the  appropria- 
tions and  contract  authorizations  we  have 
requested  are  materially  reduced,  you  mav 
bank  upon  it  that  the  result  will  be  lost  time 

]^l^°T^^'  f^^  '•**  progress  toward  ou^ 
national  housing  goal."  Moreover,  the  cuts 
^  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 

^^Z^i  ""*  ^Z^'"''  Development,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  findings  of  a  series  of 
special  commissions— the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  the  National  Com- 
mission  on   Urban   Problems    (the  so-called 

?omm?tt  °™^'*'°°^-  ^^'^  *^«  President's 
Committee  on  Urban  Housln-  (the  so-called 
Kaiser  Commission ).  In  all  cases,  these  com- 
missions recommended  an  expanded  national 
housing  effort.  Moreover,  they  urged  that 
the  Model  Cities  and  urban  renewal  p^gra^* 
be  funded  at  levels  which  permit  thesf pro! 
grams  to  have  a  significant  Impact 
int^'^^^  ^""^  P^"""  housing  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  live 
m  substandard  and  overcrowded  housing 
Poor  housing  directly  infiuences  health  be- 
bm^L^tt  ^"ft"des.  There  Is  little  doubt 
hm,.^nt  .  r  '%*  ^°^i^S  gap  between  the 
housing  status  of  the  poor  and  the  rest  of 

h^H    '';^!  "^"^  ''°  ^°"K*'"  ^«l^y  our  efforts  to 

mipf  .^  ^"P;  ^^  """"^^  ^^K***  this  year  to 
meet  the  promises  implicit  In  the  Housing 
legislation  which  the  Congress  has  enactel 
over  the  past  few  years.  That  can  only  be 
done  If  the  Senate  restores  the  cuts  in  HUD 
nSfJ'l^^it^^J?^  adopted  by  the  House  and 
only  if  the  Congress  adequately  funds  these 
crucial  programs.  i  /         ua  wieae 
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THE  DRAFT  AND  CAMPUS  UNREST 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  manv  of  my 
colleagues  no  doubt  noticed  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  an  article 
by  Dr.  George  Wald.  entitled  "Role  of  the 
Draft  m  Campus  Unrest."  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  his  conclusions  I  do 
concur  that  the  two  major  sources  of 
campus  discontent  are  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  draft.  Dr.  Wald.  more  than  any- 
one else  who  has  spoken  out  in  recent 
months,  seems  to  understand  the  student 
mood  and  frustration  and  has  expressed 
it  quite  weU.  Regardless  of  whether  we 
agree  with  all  his  views,  Senators  should 
be  exposed  to  his  great  insight.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Role    or    the    Dkapt    in    Campus    Unrest 
(By  Oeorge  Wald) 
What  is  upsetting  our  campuses  are  the 
real  and  terrlfylngly  large  and  difficult  prob- 
lems  besetting   our   whole   society.   One   of 

Th^.^tl^.^P^'*'  ^P**'*  ""^  tlie  campus. 
That  Is  the  draft. 

Nothing  now  so  poisons  academic  life  in 
America  as  the  draft.  To  draft  about  400  000 
men  ^h  year,  we  keep  about  5  million  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  continu- 
ously on  tenderhooks.  And  dont  think  the 
young  women  arent  there,  too!  Our  entire 
>t)unger  generation,  students  and  even  more 
of'^fnll'*^'?!*'  '"  ^^P*  '"  »  continuous  sta^ 
theh'Tves      ""^  uncertainty,  unable  to  plan 

of^thi'l**.'^  ^"**  ^''*  beginning  of  It.  Many 
kLw  T"^^^^  ''°''  ^"^  "^^^  "'"eges  hardly 
know  why  they're  there.  Some  should  taki 

awa?'o°n.*or°  °"'-  ^™"  ^^°"'^  ^°  ^^'^  ^S 
away.  One  of  my  students  said  to  me  In  a 

ortSe  b^f?  f^^^^°^-  "Your  course's  one 
of  the  best  I  have  had  In  a  dying  breed  " 

t^l  H*"^  ^  *^**  you^tell  us  What  you 
th  n^  ^  .^  ^°"  •'"'"'•  ^""^^  ^^^  important 
Le  klow  "'  "'  *°  "^^  °"*  ^^**  "'^  think  and 
One  wants  to  say  to  such  a  student  as  to 
many  others.  "Pine!  That's  much  better ^But 
If  you  don't  want  to  learn  from  us.  why  don • 

knoi  .r*^  ^""^  ^°  '*  ""^  y^""-  "wn?"  Do  you 
Know  the  answer?— the  draft 

Something  more.  I  have  now  talked  with 
several  students  at  Harvard  who  t^n  m» 
plainly  that  their  primary  aim  Is  tori^ 
the  university.  As  oL  of  Zm  ™  t  It  'We'^ 
le  Tt  t^ ''^"  ''"""''  ^°^'^:  ^'^d  When  we 
to  you  "        ^  ^^  ^^'''  "•  ^*'"  81^«  It  back 

This  Is  a  very  small,  thbueh  well  ora<.n(,Ji 
and  vocal  group.  If  a  student's  min|uSc2 

get^rld'^hlm  wi.'^'^^y-  "^  "^^y  ^^v^^ 
ull  I  ^'™-  ^by  no<^?  I'll  tell  you-   it's 

r^  H  1!  f^^""""^  "^"'^ey  is  watching  eage? 
to  draft  Just  that  person  for  Just  that  reatf n 
and  send  him  to  Vietnam.  inLelMne  tuoK 
a  student  the  Harvard  faculty  St  face  th^ 
prospect  Of  learning  a  few  monX  at^r  tha? 
we  had  condemned  him  to  fight  ani^erhajs 
die  in  a  war  that  most  of  us  reject   JuTt  kf 

ZTlrI°Z'ZT  r"""^  -uih^ThieT. 
^ol    I    ?,      students  are  exposed  to  those 

If  Congress  wants  to  do  somethlne  onirv 

voiced    the    thought   that   the   student   nti'^ 

orders  are  being  fomented  byl  ^^S^Lf ' 

I  am  afraid   that  there  really  is   «   c«n 

U« 'b'ut'frcTtb-  r.P'^^^^^y  ^-«^^e 

rr^H^™    ^""^  months  ago  there  was  a  small 

?t  FoTf.T'°''  ^'^'^'  t^«  Vietnam^i; 
at  Fort   Jackson.  s.C.   Nine  men  were  im. 
prisoned.  Eight  of  them  were  held  for  wiS- 
martial:  the  ninth  wa*  Immediately  relS 
promoted  in  rank  and  commended  tL^S 

aS  L'^'^ant^  'I  !,^"  ""'  organlLtl^n' 
onstrftlon"^      '  ""^  ""^  P^'^'^^^ed  the  dem- 

of^Tnf.T..'^^^  ^°  *  J"'^'*'"  *t  the  University 
hi  his  K  '^""^^^  that  about  a  year  before 
SDs^n  T""  f«^""«<l  by  the  FBI  to  join 
SDS.  In  tune  he  came  to  regret  his  role  as 

Lu^'n  ^^  ^""-  t^^'^  °°  tbe  advlcl  ^f 
hU  dean  and  a  psychiatrist,  he  broke  the 
entire  story  to  the  press. 

This  country  is  about  as  far  from  a  revo- 
lution from  the  Left  as  can  be.  Left  organlza- 
l^^.^^"^  *^™°^*  negligible  memberships. 
^f.  <;bey  tend  to  fight  one  another  more 
bitterly  than  they  fight  rlghtwlng  organiza- 
tions Uberals  worry  about  the  John  Birch 
society  and   similar   groups;    but   the  SDS 
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doesn't  seem  to  be  interested.  It's  too  busy 
destroying  the  liberals. 

But  revolution  from  the  Right?  That's  very 
well  organized,  and  coming  closer  all  the 
time.  In  our  country,  its  present  disguise  Is 
Law  and  Order. 

It  took  centuries  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears, 
first  In  Britain  and  then  In  our  country  too, 
to  establish  the  safeguards  of  our  Institu- 
tions and  our  Individual  rights  and  freedoms 
that  constitute  law  and  order. 

Not  much  more  than  a  year  ago  a  wave 
of  black  rioting  In  the  cities  had  so  out- 
raged and  frightened  many  people  that  con- 
siderable public  support  was  rapidly  build- 
ing up  for  an  authoirl tartan  ("Law  and 
Order")  takeover  of  our  country.  We  began 
to  be  told  of  the  security  troops,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them,  specially  trained  for  riot  duty 
In  the  cities;  the  tear  gas  and  mace,  the 
tanks,  even  the  "detention" — not  concentra- 
tion— camps  being  prepared  for  occupancy. 
{That  message  seems  to  have  hit  the  black 
community  all  over  the  country  Just  In  time. 
We  have  not  had  a  big  black  riot  In  over  a 
year. 

Now  campus  disorders  are  playing  exactly 
the  same  role.  The  same  forces  are  whoop- 
ing It  up  for  drastic  repressive  action.  Ac- 
tions and  statements  of  radical  student  or- 
ganizations are  becoming  Increasingly  the 
provocation  for  more  and  more  drastic  po- 
lice and  military  responses,  under  emergency 
administration  orders.  Witness  Governor 
Reagan's  Immediate  declaration  of  an  ex- 
treme emergency  and  curfew  In  Berkeley. 

Watch  out.  my  fellow  Americans!  Eyee 
right!  The  attack  laeing  moimted  ostensibly 
against  a  few  campus  radicals  is  an  attack 
upon  you.  and  all  that  you  hold  dear.  If  the 
universities  lose  their  freedom,  so  will  you 
lose  yours. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  draft  reform  will  not 
be  considered  until  next  year.  I  hope 
this  is  not  the  case.  Many  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  campus  unrest  will  be 
very  great  this  coming  fall  unless  efforts 
are  made  to  improve  conditions  in  Viet- 
nam and  strides  are  made  to  reform  our 
archaic  Selective  Service  System.  The 
President  is  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
bring  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  Draft  reform  is,  or  at  least 
should  be,  a  top  priority  item  also.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  proposal  for  draft 
reform  with  the  goal  of  moving  to  an 
all-volunteer  Army  as  soon  as  we  con- 
clude the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  However, 
a  good  proposal  is  not  enough.  It  must 
be  enacted.  I  urge  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
begin  hearings  on  this  crucial  matter  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  must  move  with 
dispatch  to  reform  and  later  terminate 
one  of  the  most  unjust  and  unpopular 
systems  ever  imposed  upon  our  free 
society. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  NASA 
BUDGET  REQUEST  TOO  LOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  it 
is  ironic  that  as  the  United  States  is  on 
the  threshold  of  one  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific achievements  of  mankind — the  land- 
ing of  a  man  on  the  moon^the  admin- 
istration wants  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  financial  commitment  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  this  tremendous  space  venture 
coming  up  within  days,  with  this  oi)ening 
up  of  the  universe  to  man,  we  find  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Its  April  recom- 


mendations still  further  slashing  funds 
from  NASA  while  at  the  same  time  going 
all  out  to  obtain  f imds  for  a  vast  expense 
of  questionable  value  as  the  ABM  system. 

In  the  Johnson  budget  of  January 
1969,  NASA  funds  were  requested  of  $3,- 
760,527,000.  The  Nixon  administration 
cut  this  figure  by  $45  million.  It  asked 
for  only  $3,715,527,000  for  NASA.  The 
reduction  by  the  Nixon  budget  requests 
pertain  to  some  very  vital  NASA  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Apollo  application 
program  and  the  planetary  explorers 
project.  A  $45  million  cut  in  the  NASA 
budget  is  a  drastic  cut  when  you  con- 
sider its  overall  effect  upon  the  entire 
program.  Many  fail  to  realize  the  full 
scientific  value  of  our  space  exploration 
in  fields  such  as  bioscience,  physics,  as- 
tronomy, communications,  weather  anal- 
ysis, and  space  medicine.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration recommended  a  cut,  for  ex- 
ample, of  $12  million  from  the  bioscience 
activity,  of  $12  million  for  space  tech- 
nology, and  $20  million  for  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  activities. 

We  must  question  the  priorities  of  the 
present  administration.  We  must  ask 
why  we  are  called  upon  ta  spend  more 
and  more  billions  for  ABM  and  more 
and  more  for  a  war  in  Vietnam  while 
cutting  back  programs  like  NASA  which 
advance  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
all  mankind. 

The  United  States  will  be  the  first  na- 
tion of  this  world  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  because  we  had  a  President,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  who  committed  us  to  this 
goal.  We  then  had  the  determination  to 
meet  this  goal.  We  appropriated  the  nec- 
essary money. 

But  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  is  not 
the  end  of  our  Nation's  space  program. 
We  must  push  on  to  new  frontiers  in 
space.  We  must  keep  our  programs  of 
research  and  development  going  full 
force,  preparing  for  the  next  step. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  leadership  in 
the  exploration  of  spwice  if  we  must  cut 
back  in  our  SF>ace  programs  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  billions  of  our  tax  dollars 
for  an  ABM  system,  which  many  of  the 
Nation's  leading  scientists  question.  I 
hope  we  in  the  Senate  will  authorize  and 
appropriate  at  least  as  much  money  as 
requested  in  the  Johnson  budget,  because 
any  dollar  cut  from  the  space  program 
can  result  in  severely  adverse  effects 
upon  its  overall  goods.  I  say  this  is  the 
least,  the  bare  minimum  we  can  do.  But 
to  do  what  our  world  leadership  demands 
of  us,  I  urge  that  a  larger  sum  be  appro- 
priated for  NASA. 

Our  space  program,  our  help  for  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  schoolchil- 
dren— all  of  these  must  not  be  sacrificed 
for  unwise  ventures  on  which  the  money 
would  actually  be  squandered,  such  as  the 
ABM  system. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  REDUC- 
TIONS IN  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Jime  13,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  proposed 
reductions  in  the  Federal  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 


script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reductions  in  the  Federal  Budget 
Inflation,  and  the  Increasing  cost  of  living, 
must  be  brought  under  control.  Federal 
spending  Is  a  major  cause  of  Inflation.  I  have, 
therefore,,  offered  a  proposal  to  cut  nearly- 
$2  billion  out  of  the  Federal  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 .  Such  programs  as 
social  security,  veterans'  benefits,  and  other 
uncontrollable  budgetary  Items  would  not  be 
affected.  But  there  are  other  costly  programs 
which  I  believe  to  be  unnecessary,  and  under 
my  proposal  Congress  or  the  President  would 
be  reqvilred  to  make  reductions  In  them.  The 
squeeze  Is  becoming  unbearable.  Action  Is 
necessary  now  to  protect  wage  earners,  busi- 
nessmen, persons  on  fixed  or  limited  in- 
comes, and  citizens  In  general.  We  cannot 
afford  any  further  reduction  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 


DRAFT    REFORM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  have  both  commented  on 
the  need  to  reform  our  selective  service 
laws. 

The  Post  says  reforms  should  be  "re- 
garded as  urgent  business  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress." 

The  Times  says  we  have  a  "moral  ob- 
ligation" to  guarantee  that  the  draft  is 
fair  and  predictable. 

With  these  sentiments  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree,  as  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  before  here  in  this  Chamber.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  criticize  the  cyni- 
cism many  young  Americans  reveal,  just 
as  it  is  to  criticize  the  unrest  on  our 
campuses.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
much  of  this  cynicism  and  unrest  is 
fostered  by  our  draft  law — which  was 
designed  30  years  ago  and  is  today  a 
patchwork  of  inequities. 

We  should  act  on  draft  reform  soon, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
see  that  we  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  "" 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  11.  1969) 
A  Moral  Obugation 

Two  months  ago  In  a  special  message.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  told  Congress  the  Government 
had  "a  moral  obligation"  to  reform  the  draft 
law  to  spread  the  risk  of  induction  more 
equably  among  the  nearly  two  million  young 
men  who  become  eligible  for  military  serv- 
ice each  year. 

As  of  today,  there  have  been  no  hearings 
In  either  house  on  any  draft  legislation,  al- 
though numerous  proposals  have  been  In- 
troduced. There  are  no  hearings  scheduled. 
The  President  has  not  yet  sent  details  of  his 
own  plan  to  the  House,  nor  is  there  any  in- 
dication that  he  has  even  found  a  sponsor 
for  a  Nixon  draft  reform  act  In  the  Senate. 

The  President  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress have  preached  a  lot  lately  about  the 
obUgatlons  of  youth  to  the  nation.  When  are 
they  going  to  fulfill  their  own  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  millions  of  young  men  who  are 
being  victimized  by  a  grossly  unpredictable 
and  unfair  Selective  Service  System? 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  9, 

1969) 

Lagcimc   Dratt   RzroRK 

The  foot-dragging  on  Capitol  Hill  in  regard 

to   draft   reform   and   the   Administration's 

seemingly  lax  attitude  toward  It  are  dlsap- 
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pointing.  When  the  President  sent  his  draft 
proposals  to  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago,  they 
were  described  as  Interim  changes  designed 
to  make  the  Selective  Service  less  onerous 
while  long-range  plans  to  replace  the  draft 
are  being  worked  out.  Now  the  supposed  In- 
terim relief  measures  are  being  treated  as  if 
they  were  long-range  reforms  to  be  consid- 
ered  only  in  connection  with  renewal  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  In  1971. 

We  can  see  no  excuse  for  such  delay.  The 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  unrest  among  young  men 
of  draft  age.  Many  complain  about  the  po- 
tential disruption  of  their  lives  by  unfore- 
seeable draft  calls  that  may  come  at  any  time 
from  age  19  to  26.  These  men  would  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  to  plan  their 
schooling,  their  careers  and  their  private  Uves 
If  the  period  of  their  maximum  liability 
could  be  shortened  to  one  year,  as  both  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  and  Senator  Kennedy's  plans 
recommend.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  ask 
them  to  wait  two  years  for  such  an  obviously 
desirable  change. 

We  think  that  random  selection  of  draftees 
would  also  diminish  the  feeUng  that  the 
draft  operates  unfairly.  Since  the  armed 
forces  need  fewer  men  than  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  draft  at  age  19  (plus  deferred 
students  who  would  have  a  year  of  maximum 
exposure  to  the  draft  at  the  end  of  their  col- 
lege studies)  selections  from  this  group  by 
lottery  would  keep  favoritism  and  special 
prlvUege  at  a  minimum.  Here  again  the  im- 
provement ought  not  to  be  something  for 
legislators  to  ponder  for  two  years  but  to 
put  into  effect  at  the  earUest  possible  date 
The  Army  too  has  an  Interest  In  prompt 
action  on  this  bill  because  it  would  take 
younger  men  Into  the  service  at  an  ase 
when  they  make  better  soldiers. 

If  any  action  Is  to  be  taken  thU  year  how- 
ever the  Administration  will  have  to 'bestir 
itself  far  more  than  It  has  done  to  date 
Some  key  legislators  are  complaining  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  supplied  with  In- 
rormatlon  as  to  how  the  proposed  lottery 
would  work.  The  Admlnutratlon's  blU  has 
not  even  been  introduced  In  the  Senate  for 

r™?/*  *  ^Pf"**''"  °°  "»e  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  suggests  a  critical  lack  of 
follow-up  work  at  the  White  House 

When  these  reforms  were  recommended  a 
few  weeks  ago  this  newspaper  said  that  thev 
.^".Sll  1°  ''^  regarded  as  urgent  business 
in  ^th  houses  of  Congress."  We  stlU  think 
so.  But  something  more  than  wlshfiil  think- 

nL,*\""*  ^^^  ^°'^  *°d  apparent  dis- 
interest on  Capitol  Hill  Will  be  necessary  if 
S^^  Is  to  be  done  before  the  pre^nt 
legislation  expires. 


BOYCOTT   OP   CALIFORNIA    TABLE 
GRAPES       J 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  Call- 
fomia  State  Senator  John  L.  Harmer 
recently  spoke  before  the  Roanoke  Val- 
ley Industrial  Association  and  In  his 
remains  discussed  the  boycott  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes  which  has  attracted 
so  much  national  attention. 

S^ator  Harmer  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  California  State  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  and  in 
this  capacity  he  has  extensively  re- 
searched the  activities  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  unionize  the  grape  work- 
ers and  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in 
the  fields. 

I  believe  that  his  speech  wlU  be  very 
beneficial  in  correcting  some  miscon- 
ceptions and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objectl<m.  the  ^>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb. 
as  follows: 


ADOKxas  BT  CAuroMHiA  Statk  Sxnatok 
John  L.  H*»»fw^ 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  review  with 
you  some  of  the  facts  as  I  know  them  to  be 
regarding    this    great    phenomena    of    the 
1960's — a  nationwide  boycott  of  a  basic  prod- 
uct of  our  largeet  state.  Since  the  1930's,  no 
single  movement  in  the  history  of  organized 
labor  has  so  captured  the  Interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  Nation  as  has  the  Or^>e  Boycott. 
Today  In  any  number  of  cities  from  coast 
to  coast,  one  will  find  students  passing  out 
leaflets  in  front  of  grocery  stores  in  which  It 
is  alleged  that  the  California  farm  worker  Is 
the  helpless  victim  of  exploitation  by  the  all 
powerful  growers.  In  those  same  cities  on 
Sunday,  ministers  of  various  churches  will 
call  upon  their  congregations  to  Join  In  a 
boycott  of  the  California  grape  becaxise  of 
the  "hideously  low  wages  and  Inhuman  work- 
ing conditions"  surrounding  the  California 
farm  worker.  Labor  organizations  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  called 
upon  their  members  to  boycott  the  Califor- 
nia grape  and  any  stores  which  seU  the  same 
because  of  the  "oppressive  way  in  which  the 
growers  have  suppressed  the  strike  of  the 
California  farm  worker." 

That  Is  quite  a  combination  of  power:  stu- 
dents, ministers  and  organized  \at>or  aU  work- 
ing together  to  "save"  the  California  farm 
worker  from  the  "exploiutlon  and  oppres- 
sion" of  the  growers. 

The  Boycott  has  Included  more  than  JiMt 
the  passing  out  of  leaflets  or  the  Insertion 
In  the  local  bulletin  of  a  church  an  appeal 
to  Join  the  Boycott.  The  Boycott  has  taken 
cm  some  very  nasty  aspects  and  some  very 
violent  ones.  Several  of  the  largest  chain 
stores  In  the  Nation  have  been  the  victims 
of  extensive  property  damage,  willful  destruc- 
tion of  goods  and  produce  within  their  stores, 
thinly  veiled  threats  against  their  managers 
and  employees,  and  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous iU-lnformed  individuals  on  their  prem- 
ises who  an  shopping  carts  with  extremely 
perishable  Items  and  then  walk  away  to 
leave  them  In  the  middle  of  the  store  aisle. 
In  California's  fields  many  workers  and 
their  families  have  been  the  victims  of  vio- 
lence by  the  friistrated  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  strike — frustrated  because  there  has 
never  been  a  strike  by  the  actiua  farm 
workers. 

To  one  who  has  been  to  the  grape  vine- 
yards of  California,  who  has  talked  with  the 
workers,  looked  at  the  pay  recorxls  of  the 
growers,  observed  first  hand  the  Uvlng  con- 
ditions of  the  farm  workers  In  their  homes 
and  at  the  grower's  camps.  It  becomes  even 
more  phenomenal  that  such  a  fantastic  de- 
gree of  support  coiUd  be  given  to  a  movement 
which  U  so  completely  foiinded  In  misrep- 
resentation and  falsehood. 

The  misrepresentations  surrounding  the 
Boycott  originate  with  one  man  who  has 
been  carefully  developed  Into  a  living  myth 
ThU  man's  name  Is  Cesar  Chavez.  Chavez 
has  been  the  carefully  trained  and  disci- 
pUned  student  of  the  great  master  of  revolu- 
tionary   movements    In    America Mr     Sol 

AUnsky.  head  of  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Allnsky  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words  Is  a  "doctrinaire  Sodal- 
tet  •  of  the  classical  type.  You  have  to  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In 
America  today,  a  power  that  Is  seldom  pub- 
licly  recognized  or  acknowledged. 

Some  historical  background  is  necessary 
Cesar  Chavez  has  never  been  a  grape  worker 
himself  or  even  a  farm  worker  for  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  He  worked  briefly  in 
the  citrus  fields  outside  of  San  Joee  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  "discovered''  and 
brought  under  the  Influence  of  Allnsky  by 
one  Pred  Ross,  head  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Community  Services  Organization  for  the 
West  Coast. 

Boss  recognized  In  Chavez  a  potentlaUy 
effective  and  articulate  organizer  of  the 
large  Mexican-American  populatlcm  of 
California.    Accoirdlng    to    Chaves,   he    flnt 
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met  Ron  and  went  to  work  for  him 
in  1962.  For  many  years  Chavez  was  care- 
fully  trained  in  aU  of  the  significant 
mechanics  of  leading  a  suoceasful  social 
revolution.  He  was  taught  how  to  mobiUze 
large  groups  of  people,  how  to  propagandize 
effecUvely,  how  to  um  the  mass  media,  and 
how  to  enlist  the  support  of  misguided  and 
uninformed  zealots  who  would  blindly  cham- 
prton  any  cause  by  which  they  could  convince 
themselves  they  were  "doing  gxxxl." 

Thus  It  was  after  a  decade  of  preparation 
that  Chavez  was  placed  in  the  Delano  area  to 
lead  what  was  originally  a  social  reform 
movement.  Delano  was  chosen  because  it  had 
a  stable  and  non-migrant  base  of  Mexican- 
American  farm  workers.  Chavez  assumed  he 
would  be  able  to  form  the  core  group  of  what 
was  to  be  a  Statewide  organization  of  the 
Mexican- Americans. 

I  emphasize  this  point  that  originally 
Chavez  was  neither  a  labor  leader  nor  seek- 
ing  to  beneflt  the  poor  Itinerant  farm 
workw.  Chavez  and  his  superiors  were  oppor- 
tunists seeking  for  a  group  of  people  whom 
they  could  bring  Into  a  cohesive  base  of  sup- 
port from  which  they  could  laimch  a  social 
revoluUon.  That  Is  why  they  chose  Delano 
It  had  a  large  group  of  stable  non-mlgiant 
workers.  *^ 

Early  in  Chavez'  efforts,  the  pretense  of 
a  "strike"  of  the  farm  workers  became  nec- 
essary in  the  hope  that  it  would  provide  a 
raUylng  point  for  the  hopefully  "dissatis- 
fied, frustrated,  and  victimized"  farm  work- 
ers. To  this  day  there  has  never  been  a  strike 
by  the  workers  in  California. 

Chavez  called  his  organization  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association — a  rather  Imagi- 
native title  for  the  rag-tag  group  of  non-farm 
worker  roustabouts  and  troublemakers  that 
he  gathered  to  work  with  him.  Eventually 
he  united  with  a  group  called  the  AgriciU- 
tural   Workers   Organizing   Committee,   pri- 
marily   a    Phlllplno-Amerlcan    organization. 
The  two  combined   to  become   the   United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Cha- 
vez   and   his   UFWOC   organization   became 
dominated  by  the  AFL-CIO  simply  because 
of  the  massive  amounts  of  financial  assist- 
ance the  AFL-CIO  put  Into  the  organization. 
Sol  Allnsky,  under  whose  tutelage  Chavez 
was  groomed,  once  wrote  that  the  secret  to 
any  successful  social  reform  movement  (the 
phrase  used  to  describe  what  the  Socialists 
mean  when  they  talk  about  the  revolutionary 
socializing  of  the  United  States),  would  be 
to  utilize  the  active  support  of  America's 
churches  and  the  power  of  organized  labor 
Allnsky  noted  that  the  combination  of  the 
dignity  of  the  chiuch  and  the  financial  and 
human    resources    of    the    labor   movement 
would  provide  the  base  for  a  true  revolution 
throughout  the  country. 

Chavez  has  effectively  appUed  the  concepts 
taught  him  by  Allnsky  in  the  mobilization 
of  church  and  labor  In  support  of  the  boy- 
cott. 

While  Chavez  and  his  original  team  of 
cohorts  are  kept  functioning  in  the  matter 
of  providing  propaganda  for  the  boycott,  the 
true  organizational  control  of  the  Union 
itself  and  the  boycott  activity  rests  with  a 
long-time  lieutenant  of  Walter  Reuther  Mr 
William  Klrshner.  BlU  Klrshner  Is  a  very 
brilliant  technician  In  the  field  of  labor  orga- 
nization and  has  for  some  time  been  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  UPWOC. 

The  critical  factors  for  our  oonslderaUon 
however,  are  not  the  Internal  operaUon  or 
even  the  personalities  of  the  boycott  move- 
ment but  rather  the  merits  of  the  aUega- 
tlons  being  made  concerning  the  farm  work- 
ers, the  conditions  of  their  employment  and 
the  circumsUnces  of  their  lives.  Because 
of  the  vastly  conflicting  stories  that  were 
coming  out  of  the  farm  area.  I  decided  to  per- 
sonaUy  visit  the  Delano-Bakersfleld  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  farm  areas  to  see  for  myself 
what  w»8  really  happening  to  the  farm 
worker.  Because  Chavez  had  headquartered 
himself  In  Delano  I  chose  to  go  there  flrrt 
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I  might  add  that  I  did  not  go  In  my  capac- 
ity as  a  senator.  I  went  to  the  area  unan- 
nounced and  spent  several  days  talking  with 
farm  workers,  growers  and  others  who  had 
reason  to  be  Involved. 

Particularly  revealing  were  the  conversa- 
tions with  the  workers  themselves.  Once 
their  confidence  had  been  won  and  they  were 
willing  to  chat  with  me  It  became  obvious 
that  they  despised  Chavez.  A  review  of  the 
facts  and  the  data  that  were  obtained 
through  these  visits  revealed  the  following: 

1.  The  California  farm  worker  Is  the  high- 
est paid  agricultural  worker  In  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  His  base  wage  is  $1.70 
an  hour  according  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Adding  to  that  the  incentive  pay 
that  he  gets,  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  find 
many  workers  averaging  better  than  $3.50 
to  $4.00  an  hour  during  three  to  five  months 
of  the  year  and  $1.80  to  $2.50  an  hour  during 
the  non-harvest  season. 

2.  The  Calif omla  farm  worker  is  not  an 
Itinerant  migrant.  Over  90%  of  the  workers 
employed  on  the  farms  in  the  Delano-Bakers- 
fleld area  live  within  the  immediate  area  in 
their  own  homes  which  they  either  own  or 
rent.  The  best  eetinvates  available  from  au- 
thoritative sources  Indicate  that  less  than  3  % 
of  the  farm  workers  are  truly  migrants  in  the 
sense  that  they  move  from  place  to  place 
following  the  crops. 

3.  The  working  conditions  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  employment  of 
the  workers  were  beyond  reproach,  and  ex- 
celled In  almost  every  way  the  living  condi- 
tions and  working  drciunstanoes  of  farm 
workers  anywhere  In  the  Nation. 

4.  The  California  farm  worker  is  covered 
by  more  State  legislation  protecting  him  from 
exploitation,  coercion  and  danger  to  his 
health  and  welfare  than  any  other  farm 
worker  In  the  Nation.  Oallfomla  has  enacted 
nine  at  ten  possible  agricultural  worker  pro- 
tection laws.  No  other  state  In  the  Nation 
oomee  close  to  that  number. 

Moot  Initereetlng  was  the  fact  that  the 
workers  themselves  revealed  that  there  had 
never  been  a  strike.  Never  once  has  a  grower 
failed  to  be  able  to  have  an  ample  number 
of  workers  In  his  field  ready  to  work  and 
harvest.  Never  once  have  the  workers  who 
live  In  the  area  Involved  themselves  In  the 
strike  or  In  support  of  Ohavez.  In  fact.  It  Is 
obvious  that  they  despise  Chavez,  looking 
upon  him  as  an  opportimlst  who  seeks  to  use 
them  for  his  own  goals. 

One  of  the  moat  poignant  examples  of  this 
was  a  worker  picnic  which  I  attended  In 
Delano.  Over  2500  farm  workers  came  to 
demonstrate  their  opposition  to  Chavez  and 
their  determination  not  to  be  forced  into  ac- 
cepting his  union.  After  the  ceremonies  were 
finished,  I  was  sturounded  by  a  niunber  of 
these  people,  and  as  they  were  talking  to  me, 
one  of  them  asked.  "Why  doesn't  someone 
tell  our  side  of  the  story?  Why  doesn't  some- 
one speak  up  for  us  and  point  out  that 
Chavez  Is  only  trying  to  iise  us?  He  Is  destroy- 
ing our  Jobs,  forcing  the  growers  to  search 
for  other  crops,  and  before  long,  there  will 
be  no  Jobs.  Why  doesnt  someone  tell  our 
story?" 

"Chavez  Is  the  opportunist — Chavez  Is  the 
oppressor — Chavez  is  the  sovirce  of  oiu" 
troubles,  not  the  growers,"  was  the  message 
that  time  and  time  again  the  workers  gave 
to  me. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  After  numerous  visits 
to  the  fields,  it  was  obvious  that  indeed  there 
had  been  no  oppression,  no  exploitation,  and 
that  the  allegations  against  the  growers  being 
repeated  so  widely  by  everyone  from  the 
mass  media  and  the  clergy  to  the  misguided 
students  had  no  foundation  In  fact. 

Perhaps  a  vivid  example  of  this  Is  the 
mythical  "poor  Juanlta."  Who  is  poor 
Juanlta?  "Poor  Juanlta"  U  a  little  Mexican- 
American  girl  who  sits  plaintively  on  the 
side  of  an  old  bedstead  and  who  becomes 
the  symbol  of  Chavez  and  his  propaganda 


ministry  In  Illustrating  the  alleged  exploita- 
tion of  the  workers.  "Poor  Juanlta"  sup- 
posedly Is  seven  years  old  and  Is  at  h(Mne  tak- 
ing care  of  her  little  brother  so  that  her 
mother  and  father  can  work  In  the  fields  for 
lees  than  $1.00  an  hour. 

One  of  the  "itinerant  ministry"  who  has 
climbed  aboard  the  Chavez  band  wagon  was 
challenged  to  produce  "Poor  Juanlta"  and  to 
produce  her  family  and  to  show  that  they 
had  ever  worked  for  any  grower  anywhere  In 
California.  The  challenge  Included  an  offer 
to  give  the  family  the  challenger's  salary  for 
a  year.  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  lose  the 
year's  salary,  and  no  production  was  made. 

There  are  obviously  poor  people  In  the 
rural  areas  of  California.  There  are  obvious- 
ly people  whose  lives  are  less  than  they 
would  like  them  to  be,  but  the  existence  of 
these  people  has  no  demonstrable  relation- 
ship to  the  growers  and/or  to  the  California 
agricultural  industry.  Those  who  work  are 
the  highest  paid,  the  best  housed,  and  the 
best  fed  farm  workers  In  the  world. 

I  might  point  out  that  one  of  the  more 
absurd  contradictions  In  the  boycott  propa- 
ganda is  the  constant  reference  that  Is  made 
to  the  income  of  the  California  farm  worker 
family.  California's  extremely  liberal  welfare 
laws  and  Medi-Cal  program  would  provide  a 
family  with  a  basic  standard  of  living  well 
in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year.  Medical  care  would 
be  rendered  for  all  members  of  the  family 
covering  their  total  health  needs.  Yet  the  as- 
sertion Is  constantly  being  made  that  many 
a  worker  family  has  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $2,000  In  exchange  for  12  to  15  hours  a 
day  of  work  in  the  fields  by  both  parents  and 
the  children. 

One  need  only  drive  past  the  vineyards 
where  the  workers  are  engaged  in  picking 
and  see  the  late  model  oa-.-s  that  they  have 
driven  from  their  homes  to  the  fields  where 
they  are  working  to  realize  the  absurdity 
of  many  of  the  assertions  made  about  their 
lives. 

The  question  is  then,  "How  can  such  a 
phenomena  exist  as  tbe  nationwide  mania 
for  boycotting  the  California  grape  because 
of  the  alleged  oppression,  and  exploitation  of 
the  California  farm  worker?"  The  answer  Is 
really  a  complex  story  and  one  that  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  Chavez  was  trained  to 
lead  a  social  movement,  and  the  grape  boy- 
cott Is  really  a  combination  of  a  social-labor 
movement  with  a  deep  emotional  appeal.  It 
Is  a  combination  of  Allnsky's  methods  for 
revolution  and  at  the  same  time,  the  expertise 
and  financial  muscle  of  organized  labor. 

A  combination  of  three  factors  has  brought 
us  to  our  present  situation.  First  of  all.  you 
remember  that  there  has  never  been  a  strike, 
and  so  the  growers  were  never  threatened  in 
their  fields  vrlth  the  loss  of  their  crops.  Work- 
ers have  always  been  there  and  always  been 
actively  engaged  in  harvesting  the  crop.  Until 
this  year,  the  Boycott  has  not  really  notice- 
ably damaged  their  marketing.  However.  It 
has  now  become  apparent  that  the  Boycott 
Is.  In  fact,  adversely  affecting  sales.  So  it  was 
Just  recently  that  the  grower  really  received 
the  Incentive  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 
Until  now  he  could  complacently  Ignore  the 
outlandish  misrepresentations  that  were 
being  made  by  the  Boycott  group — even 
though  he  could  not  comprehend  how  any- 
body could  believe  them. 

Second,  the  mass  media  have  aided  and 
abetted  the  boycott  situation  by  publishing 
the  propaganda  and  allegations  of  Chavez 
without  confirming  the  truthfulness  or  falsi- 
ty of  these  claims.  This  willingness  of  the 
mass  media  to  give  broad  publicity  to  the 
boycott  group  has  been  effectuated  not  only 
by  Allnsky  s  methods  but^also  by  the  fact 
that  political  opportunists  have  identified 
themselves  with  Chavez. 

The  third  and  final  factor  Involved  in  the 
success  of  the  boycott  has  been  the  willing- 
ness of  organized  labor  and  the  churches  of 
the  country  to  give  their  muscle  and  their 
dignity  to  these  misrepresentations  without 
any  concern  about  what  the  true  facts  may 


be.  The  net  effect  has  been  that  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  have  been  told  by 
ordinarily  respectable  and  authoritative 
sources  a  great  deal  of  untruth  which  has 
made  them  willing  to  support  the  Boycott. 

It  has  been  Interesting  that  a  number  of 
responsible  government  omcials— Jncluding 
the  Mayor  of  Vancouver.  British  Columbia, 
among  others,  have  come  and  spent  two  and 
three  days  in  the  Delano-Bakersfleld  area  at- 
tempting to  learn  the  truths- The  Mayor  of 
Vancouver  asserted  after  spending  three  days 
Intensively  looking  at  the  situation  that  In 
his  opinion,  Chavez  was  a  fraud,  and  the 
California  farm  workers'  circumstances  were 
nowhere  near  that  which  had  been  repre- 
sented  and  certainly  not  such  as  would  Jus- 
tify a  support  of  the  Boycott.  This  type  of 
visit  and  statement  has  not  been  given  the 
same  coverage  by  the  mass  media  as  were 
the  efforts  of  the  Brothers  Kennedy  to  use 
Chavez. 

Perhaps  an  additional  factor  should  be 
noted  in  the  success  of  the  Boycott.  Chavez 
last  year  flled  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  report  in  which  he  noted  the 
receipt  of  $684,000  in  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  Boycott  alone.  When  one  has 
nearly  $700,000  to  sell  a  story  nationwide  it 
Is  not  that  dUBcult  to  do  a  pretty  effective 
job.  The  growers  amassed  nowhere  near  that 
sum  of  money  to  use  in  telling  their  side  of 
the  story,  and,  of  course,  the  workers  them- 
selves—the most  critical  group  here— have 
had  only  one  lonely  voice  speaking  for 
them— an  individual  named  Jose  Mendoza. 

Mr.  Mendoza  headed  an  organization  born 
out  of  the  frustration  of  the  workers  in  find- 
ing that  no  one  was  telling  their  side  of  the 
story.  His  group  viras  called  the  Agricultural 
Workers'  Freedom  to  Work  Association  The 
farm  workers  demonstrated  their  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  Mendoza  whenever  they  were 
publicly  able  to  do  so.  Mendoza  did  .speak 
throughout  the  Country  and  received  some 
amount  of  press  coverage  by  what  he  said. 
However,  no  one  of  national  reputation  has 
sponsored   Mendoza   as   the   Kennedy's  did 

r^    !£^:-***'^'^°^*  *^"  ^^^  a  lonely  voice  in 
the  wilderness. 

Chavez'  marches,  which  have  been  debacles 
of  the  worst  type  and  a  matter  of  great 
disdain  by  the  legitimate  farm  worker  have 
received  nationwide  coverage.  His  alleg^  fast 
(whACh  one  of  hU  closer  associates  said  was 
completely  phoney  and  that  he  often  times 
received  food  during  the  period  of  the  fast) 
was  another  matter  of  nattonal  intensive 
coverage. 

AU  of  these  things  have  been  calculated 
to  arouse  the  idealistic  crusading  element  in 
our  society  who  have  made  themselves  a 
part  of  this  fraud  upon  the  public  and  In 
such  a  way  as  to  create  grave  concerns  now 
for  the  future  of  the  agricultural  Industry 
of  California. 

The  fruits  of  Chavez'  efforts  have  been  lies, 
violence,  deceit,  and  fraud,  and  the  prob- 
able loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  for  innocent 
victims  of  his  ambitions.  Hardly  the  qualities 
of  the  "Saint"  Chavez  Is  portrayed  to  b3  by 
the  adulating  mass  media. 

The  Boycott  is  weU  organized  and  financed. 
It  has  hxut  the  grower,  the  worker  who  is 
the  Innocent  victim  of  Chavez'  opportunism, 
and  of  course,  flnaUy,  the  consumer.  Not 
only  has  the  Boycott  caused  the  price  of 
grapes  to  increase,  but  of  course  the  quality 
of  grapes  available  has  been  substantiaUy 
reduced  as  those  stores  which  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  Boycott  have  sought  out  alter- 
native and  invariably  Inferior  sources. 

Paradoxically,  the  effect  of  the  boycott 
has  been  to  provide  a  market  for  grapes  har- 
vested by  workers  in  South  America,  who 
do  in  fact,  live  under  the  conditions  and 
work  for  wages  alleged  by  the  promoters  of 
the  boycott  to  be  true  In  California.  Ap- 
parently supporting  'oppressive  exploita- 
tion" in  other  countries  does  not  bother 
the  boycott  advocates.  There  are  some  things 
that  need  to  be  done  immediately.  First  of 
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all,  we  ne«d  to  obtain  some  legislative 
changes  which  will  take  the  capacity  to  wage 
such  a  boycott  out  of  the  hands  of  any- 
one. Because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  excluding  agri- 
cultural workers  and  products  from  Its  cov- 
erage. th#  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
NLRB  have  declined  to  assert  any  Jurisdic- 
tion to  prevent  the  use  of  the  boycott — 
even  though  a  boycott  per  se  Is  unlawful 
under  the  Act 

Since  agriculture  Is  my  State's  number 
one  Industry,  this,  of  course,  portends  a 
fantastic  and  very  serious  problem  for  the 
State  of  California. 

Many  states  Including  my  own  need  to 
enact  antl  secondary  boycott  statutes  that 
will  be  both  meaningful  and  effective.  We 
have  such  a  bill  under  consideration  In  the 
California  Senate  now. 

Most  Importantly,  we  need  to  be  more 
effective  In  getting  the  right  type  of  Informa- 
tion— the  truth — to  the  people.  To  their 
great  credit,  a  niunber  of  chain  stores  have 
not  only  refused  to  be  Intimidated  by  the 
Boycott  but  have  on  their  own  initiative 
undertaken  advertising  campaigns  by  which 
they  Inform  the  public  of  the  true  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  boycott.  They 
did  so  pat  as  advocates  but  simply  to  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  the  effects  of  the 
Boycott  and  to  point  out  the  patent  unfair- 
ness of  involving  these  stores  In  a  situation 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible. 

Finally  and  most  Importantly,  someone 
needs  to  speak  for  the  workers.  The  mass 
media,  without  the  artiflcial  attraction  of 
political  opportunists,  needs  to  aasume  the 
responsibility  to  give  equal  time  and  con- 
sideration to  their  side  of  the  story. 

If  Chavez  Is  allowed  to  succeed.  If  the 
Boycott  achieves  its  nurpose.  ten  thousand 
workers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  many 
other  thousands  in  California  will  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  man  and  a  union 
whom  they  despise,  for  whom  they  have 
complete  contempt  and  with  whom  they 
want  no  association.  They  will  be  brought 
within  the  power  of  that  union  not  because 
of  anything  they  asked  or  did,  but  because 
the  public  was  deluded  by  blatant  propa- 
gaadizlng  into  forcing  it  upon  them  for 
"their  own  welfare  and  benefit". 

It  Is  this  danger  perhaps  above  all  others 
that  mandates  that  we  move  quickly  and 
effectively  to  protect  the  workers  and  the 
consumers  from  this  type  of  economic  co- 
ercion and  oppression. 

I  plead  with  you  to  use  the  offices  of  your 
Association  and  your  own  vast  economic 
power  to  carry  this  message  to  all  the  people 
whom  you  serve,  whom  you  employ,  and 
with  whom  deal.  What  is  being  done  to 
the  growers  of  California  can  be  done  to 
your  state,  to  your  Industry  as  well  as  to 
ours.  The  growing,  shipping,  processing  and 
packaging  of  food  is  not  Umited  to  Califor- 
nia, but  all  of  it,  theoretically,  could  be 
outside  the  purview  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  as  it  has  been  Interpreted  by 
the  NLRB  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
power  to  control  the  vital  progress  of  food 
to  our  economy  would  be  an  economic  power 
at  the  Nation's  throat  which  would  be  uncon- 
scionable indeed. 

We  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  terms 
of  a  confrontation  with  the  proponents  of 
the  Boycott.  Based  entirely  on  facts,  In  each 
and  every  Instance  we  can  prevail.  Our  en- 
emy Is  the  Ignorant,  the  well  meaning,  the 
misguided  individual  who  on  the  basis  of  the 
misrepresentations  and  inflaming  propa- 
ganda uses  his  time  and  means  to  coerce  and 
oppress  the  worker  Into  the  acceptance  of  a 
union  which  seeks  only  to  use  him  to  domi- 
nate his  life  and  to  provide  blm  with  no  real 
benefit. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  In  the  Ameri- 
can system,  the  right  wlU  prevail.  I  have 
every  assurance  that  given  time  for  the  grow- 
ers and  the  workers  to  effectively  tell  their 
story,  Chavez  will  be  thoroughly  repudiated 
and  his  movement  will  not  succeed.  I  fer- 


vently hope  and  plead  that  you  will  Join  us 
in  seeing  that  that  is  the  end  that  will  be 
>  written   to  this  unbelievable  story. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


tual  piu^ults,  and  among  these  intellectual 
pursuits  Is  the  study  of  language." 


BIBLE  TRANSLATION  DAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  September  30,  1969, 
as  "Bible  Translation  Day." 

Inadvertently,  the  list  of  cosponsors 
was  omitted.  He  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  Senators  Curtis,  Ervin,  and 
myself  join  him  In  cosponsorship  of  this 
resolution. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics  and  its  related  organization, 
the  Wycliflfe  Bible  Translators.  Both 
groups  have  had  enormous  impact  on 
developing  nations,  and  the  value  of  their 
work  is  of  immeasurable  benefits  in  the 
establishing  of  good  relations  with  these 
countries.  Recently  an  excellent  article 
concerning  the  activities  of  these  groups 
apeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Expert  LiNCinsT  Spbeads  the  Word  With 
Missionary  Zeai. 

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

Stanford,  Calif. — In  "My  Pair  Lady,"  Prof. 
Henry  Hlgglns  taught  a  primitive  Cockney 
named  Eliza  Doolittle  to  speak  correctly. 
Prof.  Kenneth  L.  Pike  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  taken  the  whole  world  of  prim- 
itive tribes  for  his  province,  and  he  Is  trying 
to  understand  what  they  say. 

He  wants  to  give  their  languages  a  written 
form  and  printed  materials — above  all,  the 
Bible. 

An  unusual  amalgam  of  scholastic  and 
divine,  Professor  Pike  is  an  authority  on  lin- 
guistics and  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 
missionaries. 

As  he  explained  in  an  interview  here  at 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be- 
havorlal  Sciences,  where  he  has  been  spend- 
ing the  last  year,  the  lingiilstic-mlsslonary 
work  is  carried  on  by  two  organizations  with 
interlocking  directorates:  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics,  and  the  Wycllffe  Bible 
Translators,  Inc. 

500    STT7DENTS    A    STTMMZB 

Professor  Pike  is  president  of  the  35-year- 
old  institute — which  holds  courses  each 
summer  for  a  total  of  about  500  students  at 
the  Universities  of  Oklahoma.  Washington 
and  North  Dakota,  and  in  four  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Graduates,  who  often  continue  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Wycllffe  group,  constitute  the 
cori)oration,  based  In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  Their 
work  u  sustained  by  their  personal  tunda 
and  by  donations  from  church  groups  and 
others. 

Named  to  honor  John  Wycllffe.  who  first 
translated  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  that 
primitive  language  called  English,  the  cor- 
poration began  as  a  single  man — William 
Cameron  Townsend,  a  self -trained  llngxilst 
who  communicated  his  fervor  to  others. 

"We  recruit  for  motive,"  said  Professor 
Pike,  "and  the  first  has  to  be  religious  motive. 

"WeTe  starting  on  the  assumption  that 
God  is  very  much  there,  and  very  much  run- 
ning things  In  a  way  we  don't  understand. 
He's  the  boss,  and  He  wants  us  to  xise  our 
abilities.  Among  these  abilities  are  Intellec- 


SOtfNDS    STUDIED 

For  the  study  of  languages,  in  the  begin- 
ning Is  not  only  the  Word,  but  also  the 
sound.  As  Professor  Pike  put  it:  "The  sounds 
we  speak  are  those  we  make  by  moving  some- 
thing above  the  thorax — lips,  tongue,  soft 
palate,  vocal  chords,  and  once  in  awhile 
something  else  in  the  back  of  the  throat. 

"In  Asia,  a  belch — rattling,  the  mouth  of 
the  esophagus — expresses  appreciation,  as  for 
a  good  dinner.  I  included  belches  In  my  book 
of  sounds,  and  I  tried  to  learn  belch  talk. 

"My  Phonetics,"  published  in  1943,  was  an 
attempt  to  exhaust  all  sounds  the  human 
voice  could  make  except  whistles  and  trills, 
which  my  technique  couldn't  include."  (Pro- 
fessor Pike  has  nothing  against  whistles — 
he  has  even  whistled  up  a  Cheyenne  con- 
versation with  modulations  on  a  sliding 
tube.) 

"With  sounds  you  can  produce  an  infinite 
variety,"  he  said.  "Take  "eee."  Talk  through 
your  tongue  and  it  doubles  the  number  of 
sounds,  double  up  your  tongue  and  there  are 
more,  talk  through  your  nose — still  more. 
Eventually,  repeating  this  procedure  with 
other  sounds,  you  get  several  million  alto- 
gether."' 

In  Mazatec,  a  Mexican  tribal  language, 
"father,"  "devil,""  and  "Lord"  sound  won- 
drously  alike;  in  Guatemala"s  Cakchlquel, 
"oiu"  Saviour"'  and  "a  deceiver"  are  hard  to 
tell  apart. 

Mexico's  Mlxtec,  one  of  many  tongues 
which  Professor  Pike  set  out  to  scale,  had 
pitfalls  galore.  The  sound  "chaa"  had  dif- 
ferent meanings  depending  on  its  pitch:  it 
could  signify  "oome, "  "man,"  and  "will  you 
smoke  a  cigarette?"  When  the  pitch  was  less 
than  perfect,  the  result  could  be  blasphemy, 
as  in  Matthew.  Vin,  7:  "And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him." 

Prom  the  millions  of  sounds  available, 
Professor  Pike  drew  up  a  list  of  300  to  help 
train  linguist-missionaries.  In  25  years  of 
practicing  and  preaching,  he  has  found  only 
about  five  sounds  not  included  in  his  300. 

"One  of  them  we  encountered  in  Africa," 
he  said.  "You  take  the  lower  lip  and  flip  it 
against  the  upper."' 

From  simple  sounds  it  is  a  hop,  lip  and 
Jump  to  deeper  knowledge.  "After  we"ve  got 
the  students  aware  of  the  kinds  of  sounds 
they  may  meet,""  said  Professor  Pike,  "Ifs  up 
to  them  to  write  these  sounds  down  in  a 
crude  approximation.  But  then  they  don't 
know  what"s  important  and  what's  not  im- 
portant in  what  they've  heard. 

'"Our  problem  is  that  we  must  train  stu- 
dents for  languages  which  they  don't  know, 
which  no  one  else  knows,  and  for  which 
there  are  no  teachers. 

The  linguist-missionaries  must  be  capable 
of  handling  not  only  sounds  and  grammar, 
but  also  dramatic  form.  With  the  Baribas 
of  Dahomey,  the  third  person  Is  used  for 
introductions,  the  first  person  for  action. 

But  the  choice  of  person  also  depends  on 
who  is  hero,  who  villain.  Person-to-person 
niceties  help  In  translating  lines  such  as: 
"Jesus  said,  'No  one  can  come  to  the  Father 
but  through  Me"""  or  (perhaps)  '"Jesus  said 
that  no  one  can  go  to  the  Father  but 
through  him."' 

ANTHROPOLOGY  IMPORTANT 

Bible  translators  have  to  appreciate  an- 
thropology as  well.  It  is  essential,  for  ex- 
ample, to  know  that  the  Mnong  Rolom  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  If  they  are  still  there,  con- 
sider the  ear  not  only  a  hearing  instrument, 
but  also  the  seat  of  memory  and  emotion. 

The  institutes  give  students  two  summen' 
work  in  linguistics,  and  then  three  months 
of  training  In  primitive  living  at  a  Jungle 
camp. 

"When  we  turn  our  people  loose  In  the 
Jungle  on  a  language,"  noted  Professor  Pike, 
"they  often  get  started  all  right,  and  then 
run  Into  probleou.  At  this  point  I  cotne  Into 
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the  plctiu-e.  I  often  work  on  20  languages  at 
once,  and  think  of  it  as  code-cracking. 

"Though  we  have  2,000  people  for  440 
languages,  they  aren't  all  Ph.D.'s  in  Un- 
guisUce — there  aren't  that  many  in  the 
world.  Even  if  there  were,  they  wouldn't 
want  to  live  in  the  Jungle  for  20  years."" 

LANGUAGES    ON    S    CONTINENTS 

Wycllffe- Institute  men  have  dealt  with 
tribal  languages  in  18  coimtries  on  five  con- 
tinents. In  the  most  recent  institute  bibliog- 
raphy of  work  by  its  members,  subjects  range 
from  the  parochial  "Tonomechanlcs  of 
Northern  Tepehuan""  to  popular  ("The 
snake  that  gives  money:  a  Totonac  mjrth'") 
to  pedagogic  ("Tlipmayamoonawi  naowa 
kapma  gavat  ylba  vat"" — "How  the  coconut 
tree  and  sago  tree  came  to  grow  in  different 
places") . 

Languages  rtm  the  gamut,  from  such  ob- 
scure families  as  Enga-HuU-Pole-Wiru  to 
such  little-exercised  tongues  as  Amarakaeri. 
Dogrib,  and  Izi — which  Is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds. 

To  help  decipher  this  complex  mix.  Pro- 
fessor Pike  leaves  Michigan  every  third  year 
to  work  abroad,  where  missionaries  deal  also 
with  classic  matters  such  as  health,  schools 
and  preaching.  He  points  out  that  primitive 
peoples  who  come  into  contact  with  modern 
civilizations  often  lose  hope  and — as  he  put 
it — "disintegrate  morally." 

"If  we  can  get  the  Bible  to  them  in  their 
language,""  he  Insisted,  "and  get  them  to  try 
to  read  it,  and  take  it  as  a  source  of  hope 
and  courage,  they  may  be  able  to  survive  the 
transition." 

Wycllffe-Instltute  men  have  put  out  eight 
New  Testaments  in  as  many  primitive  lan- 
guages, and  at  least  a  gospel  in  alwut  130 
additional  tongues.  There  are  about  2.000 
languages  to  go.  Translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  any  one  of  them  usually  takes 
about  15  years.  A  gospel  can  be  rushed  into 
print  after  a  mere  five  years  of  tribal  living. 
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THE  SENIOR  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  States  today  19  million  of  our 
citizens  are  65  or  older.  Of  these,  40 
percent  are  poor  or  near  poor.  Five  mil- 
lion fall  below  the  poverty  line. 

All  our  senior  citizens,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, merit  our  strong  interest  and  con- 
cern. We  have  an  obligation  to  recognize 
and  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
who  have  contributed  most  of  a  lifetime 
and  are  now  in  their  later  years.  And  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  their 
experience  and  dedication  and  talent  and 
wisdom. 

One  of  the  important  Federal  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens  is  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  provides  support  to 
help  strengthen  State  and  local  agencies 
for  the  elderly.  It  gives  assistance  to 
new  and  expanded  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  citizens  and  utilize  their 
abilities.  It  encourages  further  research 
on  how  most  effectively  to  serve  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  And  it  supports  training  of 
professional  personnel  in  special  prob- 
lems of  the  aging. 

I  am  pleased  that  earlier  today  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
unanimously  voted  to  order  reported 
HJl.  11235,  to  extend  and  expand  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  New  provisions 
include  a  volunteer  program  to  recruit 
and  use  the  elderly  for  community  proj- 
ects, and  trsmsfer  of  the  foster  grand- 
parents program  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  in  the  D^artment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  hope  that  the 
full  Senate  will  act  favorably  and  soon. 


Last  Tuesday  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  discussing  the  im- 
portance of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
the  need  for  adequate  funding.  I  feel 
that  the  editorial  captures  well  the  im- 
portance of  the  act,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Senior  Americans,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  July  8,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Senior  Americans 
In  a  country  where  youth,  sex.  speed  and 
beauty  are  glorified  almost  to  the  point  of 
liturgy,  it  is  small  wonder  that  19  million 
older  people  are  often  kept  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  touch.  A  small  wonder  but  a  large 
disgrace. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  its 
later  amendments,  was  an  attempt  at  meet- 
ing the  rights  and  needs  of  the  elderly,  40 
per  cent  of  whom  are  poor  or  near-poor. 
As  far  as  they  went,  programs  generated  by 
the  Act  were  effective:  over  1000  community 
projects  were  funded  through  the  Title  III 
programs,  serving  over  660,000  older  persons 
in  such  things  as  home  health  aide  services 
to  paid  part-time  jobs.  Nevertheless,  in  FTT 
1969,  only  $1.10  was  spent  per  senior  citizen, 
with  $1.41  the  appropriation  for  this  year. 

In  mid-June,  the  House,  led  by  John 
Brademas  and  Ogden  Reid,  approved  an 
authorization  of  $62  million  for  FY  "70.  De- 
spite this,  the  Nixon  Administration  appears 
determined  to  stand  firm  with  its  niggardly 
$28.3  million  budget  request  for  the  pro- 
gram"s  continuation.  It  is  tempting  for  pol- 
iticians to  feel  that  they  can  get  away  with 
short-changing  the  old:  many  are  too  worn 
or  weak  to  fight  back;  they  have  no  lobby  to 
speak  of  and  less  prospect  of  an  opportunity 
for  future  political  reprisal. 

But  the  Nation  needs  the  elderly.  The  Pos- 
ter Grandparents  program  alone  has  used 
the  talents  and  energy  of  4000  older  people 
who,  on  a  small  stipend,  are  matched  on 
a  personal  basU  of  service  with  8000  or- 
phaned and  disturbed  children.  If  this  sim- 
ple idea  of  matching  the  leisure  time  of  the 
old  with  the  special  needs  of  the  very  young 
has  worked  for  4000  old  people  why  can't  it 
be  done  with  40,000  or  400,000? 

The  answer,  or  at  least  the  political  an- 
swer, is  lack  of  funds.  Yet  in  recruiOng  the 
elderly  for  community  projects,  massive 
funds  are  not  necessarily  needed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (called  RSVP)  which  reqiUree  only 
$5  million — money  that  will  be  returned 
many  times  over  in  services  rendered  by 
the  elderly. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  shortly  consider  new  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  will 
likely  see  the  need  for  an  authorization 
flgxire  equal  to  the  House's  $62  million.  It 
is  not  too  late  for  the  Administration  to  go 
beyond  its  $28.3  million  sum  and  begin 
recognizing  that  19  million  older  Americans 
have  not  Just  rights  and  needs  to  be  met, 
but  contributions  of  talent  and  wisdom  to 
be  made. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  THE  BU- 
REAU OF  MINES  BUtXjET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Jime  9,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 


script of  that  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bureau  or  Mines  Budget 

Through  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  Chairman,  I  have  been 
able  to  add  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget  for  three 
items  of  utmost  importance  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  these  is  a  mine  health  and 
safety  institute  which  could  provide  highly- 
specialized,  long  term  training  for  mine  In- 
spectors, engineers,  and  laboratory  research 
technicians.  National  attention  has  been 
focused  on  mine  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems and  I  believe  that  the  need  for  such 
an  institute  is  very  evident.  "The  other  two 
items  which  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  budget  were  money  for  the 
Immediate  hiring  of  additional  federal  mine 
inspectors,  and  money  for  a  research  program 
to  develop  effective  methods  for  suppression 
and  control  of  mine  dust.  I  Intend  to  do  my 
utmost  to  see  that  these  programs  become 
a  reality.  ^ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized, 
the  Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  at  the 
hour  of  1  o'clock  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will  then  be  recog- 
nized again,  after  which  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 


ILLEGAL  ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROP- 
PING IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  going  to  disclose,  with  proof,  the  ex- 
istence of  illegal  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping in  at  least  one  large  Government 
agency.  There  is  added  evidence  that  this 
same  electronic  snooping  is  going  on  in 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  malodorous  practice  started  un- 
der the  previous  administration  and  was 
so  widespread  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  root  out  in  the  6  months  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  in  ofiBce. 
I  hope  my  disclosures  today  will  speed 
the  process. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  a 
Federal  agency  cannot,  without  notify- 
ing either  employee  or  caller,  listen  in  on 
telephone  conversations  where  national 
security  is  not  involved.  To  do  so,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  violation  of  law. 

Seven  States — California,  Illinois. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New 
York,  and  Oregon — prohibit  surrepti- 
tious eavesdropping  by  mechanical  or 
electronic  device. 

Thirty-six  States  prohibit  the  specific 
type  of  eavesdropping  known  as  wire- 
tapping. 

And  Congress  itself,  in  the  enactment 
of  title  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  outlawed 
all  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping other  than  that  occurring 
within  certain  tightly  drawn  instances 
involving  suspected  organized  crimlntd 
activity  or  the  national  security.  In  cases 
involving  suspected  sjmdlcate  crime,  lis- 
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teaaing  devices  can  be  used  only  with 
court  permission.  Even  In  emergencies, 
court  permission  must  be  obtained  with- 
in 48  hours  or  the  listening  device  and 
its  use  are  illegal. 

Yet,  I  have  here  such  a  device,  taken 
within  the  past  few  weeks  from  a  tele- 
phone at  a  major  Oovemment  agency.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  Gov- 
ernment ofQclal  whose  own  telephone 
was  being  monitored  Illegally.  I  have 
sworn  afiQdavlts  from  him  recoxmting  the 
whole  story.  But  for  his  honest  courage 
we  would  know  nothing  of  this  Illegal 
activity. 

The  agency  in  question  is  the  General 
Services  Administration.  I  have  already 
discussed  this  case  with  Administrator 
Robert  Kunzlg  of  QSA.  He  is  entirely  in 
agreement  with  me  as  to  the  illegality 
and  Impropriety  of  such  electronic 
eavesdropping. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Kunzlg,  when  he  heard 
about  the  use  of  "snooper  button"  tele- 
phones and  monitoring  systems  within 
OSA,  was  shocked.  This  was  shortly  after 
fie  beftaine  Administrator.  He  at  once — 
on  May'6 — issued  orders  forbidding  this 
practice  which  is  both  questionable  as  to 
ethics  and  Illegal  by  law. 

Someone  in  GSA  apparently  did  not 
feel  compelled  to  abide  by  the  Adminis- 
trator's orders. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  device  I  have  here 
was  made  over  a  month  after  Mr.  Kun- 
zlg's  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  what 
he  termed  "telephone  monitoring."  I 
further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  devices  were  installed  and  in  use 
prior  to  Mr.  Kunzig's  appointment  as 
Administrator. 

What  I  intend  to  do  today  is  recount 
for  you  the  shameful  story  in  a  straight- 
forward and  factual  a  maimer  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  Federal  employee,  a  well- 
educated,  responsible,  professional  per- 
son and.  Incidentally,  highly  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  electronics,  states  that 
many  months  ago — long  before  Mr. 
Kunzlg  took  over  imder  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration— he  became  aware  of  "ex- 
cessive electronic  noise  and  a  very  slight 
decrease  in  power"  on  his  telephone 
line. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  what  this  sort  of  thinz 
means. 

However,  I  have  consulted  experts,  and 
they  tell  me  these  are  characteristics  of 
a  telephone  where  the  distribution  of 
soimd  and  current  serves  more  than  two 
outlets  being  used  by  more  than  two  par- 
ties in  a  telephone  conversation. 

In  other  words,  these  are  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  when  a  telephone  con- 
versation is  beiflfe  monitored  by  a  third 
party. 

On  May  5,  1969,  our  Mr.  X  was  In- 
formed by  a  feUow  employee  that  there 
was  "a  listening  post"  on  Mr.  X's  phbne, 
and  that  it  was  then  in  operation.  An- 
other employee  present  at  the  time  has 
sworn  in  an  afQdavit  as  to  thelruth  of 
this  conversation  as  reported.     \ 

The  next  day.  May  6,  1969,  a  memo- 
randiun  from  Mr.  X's  superior  \fas  is- 
sued. It  stated  that  the  new  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Kunzig,  at  a  staff  meeting  on 


May  6,  1969,  announced  there  was  to  be 
no  more  monitoring  of  i^one  calls. 

This  new  policy,  according  to  Mr.  X, 
was  transmitted  to  all  offices  in  the  agen- 
cy. As  Mr.  X  puts  it: 

To  my  knowledge,  the  request  to  cease  tele- 
phone monitoring  constituted  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  day-to-day  practice  ot  using  the 
so-called  "snooper  button." 

When  asked  to  describe  this  "snooper 
button"  system,  a  representative  of  the 
C.  fc  P.  Telephone  Co.  supplied,  in  writ- 
ing, this  summary: 

TsANSMrmR  Cxrr-OiT 

As  a  key  telephone  system  arrangement, 
the  transmitter  cut-off  is  a  feature  that  en- 
ables the  telephone  user  to  cease  transmis- 
sion of  sound  Into  the  telephone  without 
losing  the  capability  of  listening  to  the 
other  person's  conversation.  Because  of  Its 
monitoring  nature,  the  installation  and  use 
of  it  has  been  highly  discouraged  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

According  to  Mr.  X,  these  snooper  but- 
tons have  been  used  in  liis  office  to  moni- 
tor calls  of  employees  to  other  persons 
in  Government  as  well  as  p)ersons  out- 
side the  Oovemment,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  participants  in  the  telephone 
calls. 

Mr.  X  took  no  action  in  May  about 
the  information  concerning  a  "listening 
post"  on  his  phone,  since  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Kunzig  could  be  expect- 
ed to  end  such  snooping. 

One  month  later,  despite  the  Admin- 
istrator's order,  there  was  evidence  that 
in  certain  offices  telephone  snooping  was 
continuing.  And  there  was  no  evidence 
that  such  devices  had  been  removed  from 
various  telephones. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  X  decided  to  collect 
information  on  the  extent  of  these  ille- 
gal eavesdropping  operations  within 
GSA. 

His  determination  to  do  so  was  rein- 
forced by  Information  given  him  on  Jime 
3,  1969,  by  a  secretary  to  a  high  official 
in  GSA. 

She  informed  him  that  she  had  moni- 
tored telephone  conversations  in  Mr. 
X's  division  during  1968,  and  In  the 
division  In  which  she  was  presently 
worlting.  The  monitoring  was  through 
use  of  the  "snooper  button."  It  was  done 
by  order  of  her  superior.  Finally,  and 
most  Important  and  despicable,  it  was 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
whose  phones  were  being  monitored. 

The  next  day,  Jime  4,  1969,  Mr.  X  re- 
ceived even  more  disturbing  information. 
Another  secretary  formerly  employed  in 
the  office  of  his  superior  informed  him 
that  at  that  superior's  instruction  she 
monitored  every  telephone  call  that 
came  into  his  office. 


AUTHORIZAnON  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FAdLTTIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 


The  Assistant  Lecislativk  Clkrk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  pro- 
curement of  silrcraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  selected  reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ILLEGAL  ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROP- 
PING IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  may  resume. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
until  I  have  finished  my  prepared 
rdxisurks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  this  secretary 
operated  a  telephone  which  served  all 
of  the  lines  of  all  of  the  employees  in 
that  office.  All  calls  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  office,  regardless  of  by  whom 
or  to  whom  they  were  made,  were  wired 
through  telephone  equipment  located  on 
and  near  her  desk. 

Thereafter,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  X 
discovered  that  in  his  office  "snooper 
buttons"  remained  operable.  Mr.  X  tested 
them  personally  for  effectiveness,  and 
took  photographs  of  these  installations. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
have  pictures  of  these  infamous  snooping 
devices  in  operation  as  of  June  4,  1969. 

Since  then,  Mr.  X  has  talked  with  sev- 
eral employees  in  GSA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  who  confirm  the 
widespread,  deliberate,  systematic  use  of 
"snooper"  devices  over  the  past  2  years. 
In  each  case,  employees  were  instructed 
by  their  superiors  to  monitor  all  calls, 
to  take  notes,  and  to  make  no  disclosure 
of  any  kind  that  might  make  either  party 
to  the  telephone  conversation  aware  of 
such  eavesdropping. 

One  more  f£u:t:  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  Senators  to  learn  that  this 
monitoring  included  calls  from  Members 
of  Congress.  In  fact,  one  person  charged 
with  responsibility  for  taking  notes  on 
such  telephone  calls  said  she  was  spe- 
cifically instructed  to  monitor  calls  from 
Representatives,  Senators.  Government 
officials,  and  others. 

Again,  let  me  point  out  to  Senators 
that  these  telephone  calls  were  being 
monitored  without  at  least  one  partici- 
pant, and  in  many  cases  both  partici- 
pants, knowing  about  it,  and  certainly 
without  their  permission. 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  setting  up  such 
snooper  systems,  the  telephone  company 
installed  these  devices  at  the  request  of 
GSA  officials.  I  hope  to  find  out  who 
these  officials  were,  whether  they  are  still 
with  GSA,  and  if  not,  what  they  are 
presently  doing. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
is,  after  all,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar 
agency,  with  almost  40,000  employees. 
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It  lets  annual  contracts  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  provision  of 
supplies  to  the  Government,  and  for  1970 
alone,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion will  spend  on  the  order  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  new  facilities. 

Thus,  there  could  well  be  an  economic 
motive  for  this  high  level  eavesdropping. 

The  only  other  possible  motive  is  po- 
litical at  best,  and  since  the  facts  point  to 
intra-agency  use,  it  seems  more  likely  to 
be  of  the  cheap,  bureaucratic,  gutter- 
fighting  variety. 

Equally  obnoxious  is  the  use  of  such 
"snoopers"  simply  to  spy  on  subordinates, 
to  deny  them  the  privacy  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  We  have  had  too  many  ex- 
amples of  how  Federal  employee  rights 
are  invaded  by  peeping  tom  superiors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should 
find  this  information  of  great  interest 
and  worth  pursuing  further. 

There  is  a  collateral  issue  that  must  be 
faced.  As  I  have  said,  the  telephone  com- 
pany installs  such  snooper  devices,  tech- 
nically styled  "transmitter  cutoffs,"  al- 
though it  does  not  advertise  the  service  in 
its  available  promotional  brochures.  The 
general  justification  of  such  devices  is 
that  they  allow  a  secretary  on  a  third 
phone  to  take  notes  of  a  phone  conver- 
sation between  two  parties,  without  the 
office  noise  intruding  through  her  phone 
mouthpiece  into  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  principals.  I  could  accept  this, 
I  suppose,  if  I  had  definite  assurance  that 
such  devices  would  be  used  only  in  such 
a  situation  and,  of  course,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  two  princi- 
pals. 

Instead,  here  we  have  a  clear  example 
of  how  ridiculously  easy  it  is  to  convert 
these  devices  into  eavesdroppers,  little 
spies  for  crooks  or  paranoidis  who  hope 
to  profit  one  way  or  another  by  denying 
the  honorable  right  of  privacy  to  others. 

I  am  coming  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  "transmitter  cutoffs,"  as  they 
are  euphemistically  called,  are  far  too 
tempting  to  the  crook  or  the  paranoid. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  eavesdrop- 
ping and  electronic  snoc^ing — where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  that  the 
national  security  is  involved — must  stop. 
It  must  stop  now,  without  equivocation 
or  exception.  I  am  convinced  that  the  new 
administration  wishes  to  reverse  this  pro- 
liferation of  illegal  eavesdropping  de- 
vices throughout  Government.  I  compli- 
ment Administrator  Kimzig  for  maldng 
this  a  first  order  of  business  within  the 
GSA.  I  commend  his  action  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  heads.  I  could  only  wish 
that  Mr.  Kunzig's  subordinates — many 
of  them  holdovers  from  a  previous  ad- 
ministration— ^had  taken  his  orders  to 
heart  and  halted  this  nefarious  practice. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  tele- 
phone company  should  take  a  long,  hard, 
and  careful  look  at  its  practice  of  install- 
ing such  devices,  in  light  of  the  misuse 
that  can  be  made  of  them.  They  offer  too 
easy  a  temptation  for  the  users  to  turn 
ttiem  into  electronic  eavesdroppers  with 
unlimited  scope.  I  sincerely  request  the 
cooperation  of  the  telephone  company  in 
changing  this  practice. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
state my  case. 


We  know  that  there  has  been  and  ap- 
parently still  is  large-scale  electronic 
snooping  going  on  in  one  major  UjS. 
agency,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. This  is  happening  not  only  here  in 
Washington,  but  apparently  in  regional 
offices  across  the  country  as  well. 

There  is  evidence  that  it  Is  going  on  In 
a  major  Government  department — the 
Interior  Department. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  and  I  think  all  my 
colleagues  are  justified  in  asking  the 
same  question,  how  much  further  has 
this  practice  permeated  our  Gov- 
ernment? 

How  many  agencies  and  departments 
in  wliich  no  national  security  is  involved 
are  in  the  habit  of  listening  in  on  their 
employees'  most  private  conversations? 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
the  Justice  Department  should  investi- 
gate—and at  once.  I  submit  further  that 
our  own  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  the  Judiciary  should  over- 
see such  an  inquiry  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, to  determine  that  this  evil  is 
brought  to  a  complete  and  total  halt. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  specific,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  let  con- 
tracts, many  of  which,  by  the  nature  of 
them,  cannot  be  competitive;  they  are 
negotiated.  The  Individuals  in  places  of 
power  have  been  monitoring  the  conver- 
sations of  their  subordinates  to  find  out 
what  their  subordinates  know.  Is  that 
not  an  open  invitation  to  corruption?  It 
is  a  practice  that  should  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FAdLITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Towee). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  compro- 
mise proposals  or  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  to  the  procurement  bill,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  re- 
marks appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
main  address  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMPROMISING   THE    aAFEGTTAKO    ABM    STSTSM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  In  these 
last  few  days  of  debate  about  the  possi- 
bility or  advisability  of  compromising 


the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  To  that  end, 
two  amendments  have  been  offered  for 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  authors  of  the  amendments,  I  must 
oppose  them  because  I  am  convinced 
that  acceptance  of  either  amendment 
would  materially  weaken  our  defense 
posture. 

Let  me  discuss  first  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 
This  amendment  would  prevent  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  with  this 
year's  act  and  earlier  acts  for  other  than 
research,  development,  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  normal  procurement  incident 
thereto.  It  would  specifically  prevent 
their  use  for  deployment  or  for  acquisi- 
tion of  any  site  for  deployment  without 
fm-ther  afction  by  Congress.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  then,  the  very  large 
effort  already  imdenvay  in  preparation 
for  deployment  would  cease.  The  pro- 
gram would  revert  to  a  purely  R.  &  D. 
status.  Tril  results  of  such  an  action 
would  be  profound.  Let  me  mention  a 
few  of  them. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted,  the  ef- 
fort already  underway  would  be  almost 
a  complete  waste.  Furthermore,  it  would 
cause  a  substantial  delay  in  deployment, 
should  we  decide,  at  some  future  time, 
that  deployment  was  in  fact  necessary. 
In  fact,  if  we  decided  as  early  as  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  proceed  with  de- 
plojrment,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  the  first  site  ready  until  some  2 
years  after  the  date  presently  planned. 
A  first  site  then  could  not«be  availably 
imtil  early  1976,  and  a  full  deployment,^, 
such  as  that  called  for  in  phase  n  of  the 
program  would  not  be  ready  imtil  1978. 
This  delay  would  result  from  the  prob- 
lems of  personnel  dislocation.  If  we  de- 
stroy the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
present  talented  and  trained  persormel 
base,  which  is  necessary  for  production^ 
site  engineering,  construction,  and  the 
like,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  re- 
build it  overnight.  I  wonder  whether  the 
highly  talented  individuals  involved  in 
the  program  would  return  at  all  if  once 
separated  from  the  program. 

There  are  serious  implications  to  this 
kind  of  delay.  It  is  within  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
capability  to  build  an  ICBM  force  which 
would  seriously  threaten  our  Minuteman 
by  1975  £uid,  as  well,  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  our  alert  bombers.  The  United  States 
could  be  left  with  a  period  of  years  in 
which  we  had  no  coimter  other  than  to 
increase  greatly  our  offensive  retaliatory 
forces.  Additionally,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists could  have  an  operational  ICBM 
capability  by  the  mid-1970's.  And  there 
would  be  no  way  of  regaining  that  lost 
time  in  the  installation  of  defensive 
deployment. 

Second,  of  course,  a  very  great  loss  of 
fimds  would  be  involved.  As  you  know. 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  for 
deployment  $1,744  billion.  An  estimated 
$500  million  of  these  fimds  would  be 
lost  effort  if  we  d^ided  to  cease  deiSloy- 
ment.  Even  if  we  uain  decided  to  deploy 
in  the  next  Congress,  the  cost  of  a  12-'slte 
deployment  would  be  over  $250  million 
and  possibly  $500  million  higher  than  if 
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we  continue  our  current  effort.  This  cost 
includes  the  effect  that  comes  about 
naturally  frorh  the  discharge  of  some 
5,000  trained  personnel  which  we  now 
have  on  preproduction  and  construction 
engineering  efforts  and  the  necessity  to 
replace  them  later.  The  greater  cost  also 
comes  through  the  termination  of  con- 
tracts with  subcontractors  throughout 
the  country  who  have  made  commit- 
ments for  undertaking  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  comes  about  from  the  necessity 
to  build  up  and  train  again,  to  reestab- 
lish production  lines  and  build  a  new 
construction  engineering  base. 

A  third  point  of  great  significance  is 
the  possible  impact  of  such  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  on  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  negotiation.  It  has 
been  our  position  that  any  such  nego- 
tiation should  apply  to  both  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles — that  the  negoti- 
ation should  effect  overall  strategic  po- 
tential, not  just  consider  separate  parts 
in  isolation.  With  such  unilateral  action, 
what  can  we  expect  in  the  way  of  bar- 
gaining .cpwer  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
defensiv-e. weapon  area?  We  would  then 
be  dealing  with  a  U.S.S.R.  which  has  al- 
ready initiated  deployment  of  a  defen- 
sive system,  has  some  sites  operational, 
and  is  presently  carrying  on  a  most  ac- 
tive test  program  on  an  advanced  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system.  In  brief,  we 
will  enter  the  negotiation  having  not 
only  lost — but  having  publicly  denied — 
a  very  great  bargaining  factor. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  delay 
in  deployment  will  give  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  U.S.S.R.  wUl  under- 
take logical  agreement.  I  would  remind 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  the  whole  his- 
tory of  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. — 
even  on  simple  matters — has  been  one 
of  long  and  careful  debate  and  negotia- 
tion. It  would  seem  questionable  that 
any  meaningful  and  effective  agreement 
could  be  reached  in  a  1-year  period.  I 
hope  that  this  will  change,  but  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  it  will.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  cannot  advise  that 
wc  adopt  a  policy  which  will  delay  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  2  or  3  years. 

Part  of  the  argument  for  delaying 
Safeguard  lies  in  the  assertions  that  if 
the  Soviet  threat  develops  we  can  always 
deploy  additional  Minuteman,  and  that 
this  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time — 
say  1  ^2  to  2  years.  This  does  not  say  that 
from  decision  to  deploy  to  operational 
status  is  I'z  to  2  years.  To  go  through 
the  entire  budgetary,  appropriation,  pro- 
curement, and  construction  cycle  would 
normally  take  4  to  5  years,  and  even  on 
an  expedited  basis  3  to  4  years.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  heed  those  who  favor  de- 
lay, we  may  well  face  a  much  earlier  de- 
cision to  deploy  offensive  missiles  than 
we  now  anticipate. 

Elven  more  importantly,  those  who  are 
favoring  delay  are  advocating — perhaps 
imknowingly  a  decision  now  that  if  the 
Soviet  threat  develops  we  will  meet  it  by 
proliferation  and  not  by  defense.  The 
option  for  defense  might  be  lost,  and, 
with  it,  the  chance  for  stabilizing  the 
relative  postures  of  the  two  countries  at 
a  lower  level  of  offensive  weapons. 

The  proposed  deployment  is  a  phased 
one.  It  takes  an  initial  limited  step  to 
minimize  the  time  for  deployment  and 


to  prove  out  the  system.  It  does  so  at 
limited  cost.  It  does  so  without  commit- 
ting us  to  the  full  phase  II  deployment 
while  preserving  the  ability  to  respond 
flexibly  to  the  threat  as  it  evolves  and 
to  the  possible  results  of  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Cooper 
and  Hart.  It  simply  eliminates  any  pos- 
sibility that  Safeguard  wifl  be  a  viable 
defense  weapons  systefti. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  my  remarks  which  will  require 
only  1  more  minute.  Then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

My  colleague  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (Mr.  McIntyre)  has  also  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  bill  before 
us.  Another  member  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  effectively  raised  sev- 
eral significant  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment. Since  they  are  preser\'ed  in  yes- 
terday's Record,  I  shall  not  repeat  them. 
I  do  not  think  a  more  able  rebuttal  could 
be  presented. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  amendment,  however.  The 
amendment  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"compromise."  I  respect  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  so  view  it,  but  I  must  in  good 
conscience  point  out  that  it  is  really  no 
such  thing.  Any  proposal  which  elim- 
inates deployment  from  the  Safeguard 
plan  is  not  a  compromise.  The  Safeguard 
plan  is  itself  a  compromise.  It  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  considerable  disagree- 
ment among  intelligent,  sincere  men 
over  the  advisability  of  developing  a  sig- 
nificant anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  minimum 
acceptable  alternative.  I  cannot  empha- 
size that  point  too  much.  I  firmly  believe, 
like  President  Nixon,  that  the  Safeguard 
system  represents  the  most  limited  de- 
fensive missile  system  that  is  consistent 
with  the  national  defense  of  this  coim- 
try. 

In  light  of  a  lot  of  rumor  that  seems 
to  be  flying  aroimd  about  possible  com- 
promise and  a  favorable  climate  at  the 
White  House  for  compromise  by  the 
administration,  may  I  say  emphatically 
that  the  administration  is  not  now  dis- 
posed to  compromise.  The  administra- 
tion opposes  the  two  amendments  of- 
fered; it  believes  it  made  a  minimal  pro- 
posal and  it  wants  to  see  this  provision 
passed  intact.  There  is  currently  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  participate  in  such  compromise  effort. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, since  he  spoke  of  delay  in  deploy- 
ment, at  what  date,  if  the  present  plan  is 
approved,  could  an  integrated  deploy- 
ment of  the  first  stage  be  completed? 

Mr.  TOWER.  About  1975—1974. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  1974.  If  we  should 
proceed  on  the  deployment  of  the  entire 
system,  as  I  believe  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Laird  shows  an  intention  to  do, 
when  would  the  full  system  be  deployed? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Around  1976  or  1977,  I 
believe. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  any  component 
of  this  system  that  could  be  placed  on 
one  or  two  missile  sites  of  phase  I  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  we  are  talking 
about  primarily  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  should  vote  to  deploy  Safeguard, 
phase  I.  As  I  understand  the  word  "de- 
ployed," it  means  the  physical  emplace- 
ment of  the  system  on  the  two  proposed 
sites  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom.  ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  provision  for 
deployment  in  this  fiscal  year  but  we  will 
face  substantial  delay  in  deployment  if 
we  proceed  on  the  R.  &  D.  route. 
'  Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  correct  then  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  any  part  of  this  system  would 
be  placed  on  these  two  sites  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
it.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  ready  to 
deploy  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  not  the  basic  reason 
for  the  decision  not  to  deploy  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
elements  have  been  fully  tested,  ap- 
proved for  deployment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  the  components  have 
been  tested,  which  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  system  .will  work. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  PAR  been  tested? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
PAR  has  not  even  been  built? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Both  radars  have 
been  built  in  model  form.  The  theory 
has  been  tested.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  radars.  The  MSR  is  merely  a 
greatly  enlarged  radar  with  5,000-some- 
odd  sensing  units,  instead  of  the  one  we 
usually  associate  with  the  radars  we  see 
around  the  field. 

One  important  thing,  if  I  may  inter- 
ject here,  concerning  the  delay,  is  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  acquisition 
money  for  missiles.  If  this  is  delayed, 
what  happens  will  be  to  put  people  out 
of  employment  in  the  plants  building  the 
components.  I  am  not  arguing  for  or 
against  unemployment,  but  merely  state 
that  should  we  decide  in  another  year  or 
two  to  go  ahead  with  it,  we  will  have  lost 
the  expertise  needed  to  make  the  missiles, 
and  the  factories  will  have  been  shut 
down,  so  that  we  cannot  proceed  even 
with  testing.  All  the  components  of  the 
system,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual 
radar,  not  only  have  been  tested,  but  are 
being  tested  right  now.  They  work. 

In  fact,  the  results  with  Sentinel  are 
fantastic.  I  know  that  some  opponents 
will  say,  "Yes,  but  it  is  something  else  to 
shoot  at  a  target,  whose  position  is 
known,  than  to  shoot  at  a  target  whase 
position  is  not  known." 

However.  I  think  I  can  say  this,  with- 
out violating  confidential  matters,  that 
it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  genius  to 
figure  out  where  a  missile  from  Russia 
will  be  coming  from  to  hit  any  city  in 
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this  country,  that  it  would  not  be  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees.  So  that  the 
success  we  have  achieved  with  Sentinel, 
and  are  now  begiiming  to  achieve  with 
Sprint,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  indi- 
cates that  the  system  could  be  made  op- 
erable as  soon  as  the  large  radars  are 
finished.  They  are  being  constructed  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  I  am  trying  to 
elicit  is  the  status  of  the  components.  I 
will  take  each  component  in  turn.  The 
testimony  of  Secretary  Laird  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
May  22,  testimony  which  he  described  as 
the  latest  situation  analysis,  was  that 
PAR  had  not  been  constructed.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct, 
but  models  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  models  have  worked. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Where  is  the  model? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  At  Bell  Labora- 
tories. They  have  charge  of  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Just  a  model? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  it  is  just  a 
model  but  it  is  a  pretty  good  model. 
When  we  get  through  with  the  PAR,  it 
will  have  an  antenna  with  a  diameter  of 
116  feet,  which  is  a  tremendous  antenna. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  a  tremendous  an- 
tenna. What  about  the  MSR?  Is  it  not 
correct  that  it  must  be  redesigned? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  must  be  redesigned 
to  provide  more  faces  and  must  be 
hardened,  is  it  not  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  discus- 
sion of  redesigning  it.  It  now  has  foiur 
faces,  but  the  antenna  diameter  will  be 
13.5  feet,  which  is  still  a  pretty  large 
antenna.  The  redesigning  they  are  inter- 
ested in  is  more  for  hardening,  to  be  able 
to  have  it  withstand  any  close  hits  or 
direct  hits.  However,  that  is  not  really 
of  great  concern,  because  the  detection 
ability  of  radars  will  take  place,  we 
hope,  long  before  the  missiles  come  close 
to  the  target.  If  they  do  not,  then  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  have  them,  anyway. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing— which  my  questions  and  the  an- 
swers indicate — is  that  Safeguard  is  still 
in  the  research  and  development  stage, 
PAR  has  never  been  built.  MSR  is  being 
redesigned,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Laird,  to  provide  more 
faces.  Also,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
h£is  said  correctly,  it  is  a  soft  component. 
Unless  it  is  redesigned — hardened — it 
cannot  withstand  missile  attack. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  components  of  PAR 
are  currently  being  used  for  space  track- 
ing. All  we  have  to  do  is  put  them  to- 
gether and  integrate  the  package.  It 
works.  All  the  components  now  work. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  the  space  center  it 
is  used  for  its  tracking  purposes.  Secre- 
tary Laird  stated,  using  the  base  of  that 
design,  an  appropriate  PAR  for  missile- 
site  defense  could  be  designed  and 
built;  but  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  this  has  not  been  done  and  can- 
not be  done  in  fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  cor- 
rect, also,  that  to  have  an  effective  MSR 
it  must  have  more  faces,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  able  to  withstand  an  attack  from 
incoming  missiles,  it  must  be  hardened. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  can  put  them  to- 
gether. The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  it 


all  put  together  now  I  do  not  believe  is 
an  argument  against  proceeding  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
that  we  can  have  nothing  ready  in  the 
coming  year  and  for  some  time  after  that. 
Sprint  and  Spartan,  again  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Laird— I  want 
to  give  his  testimony  the  best  possible 
construction — the  interceptor  missiles 
have  not  been  tested  as  to  intercepts. 
They  have  been  tested  for  firing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  have  seen  motion  pictures  of 
them  being  used  off  Kwajalein— inter- 
ceptor missiles  sent  from  Vandenberg — 
and  they  have  been  used  suctessfully.  I 
think  the  correct  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Laird's  remarks  would  be  that  Sprint, 
at  that  time,  had  not  actually  been 
tested  against  a  target,  but  that  it  has 
been  tested  as  to  firing.  Sentinel  had  been 
fired,  at  that  time,  and  I  think  they  made 
some  10  shots  and  achieved  about  70 
percent,  as  a  rough  guess,  success  with  it. 
Success,  of  course,  is  the  diameter  of  the 
CEP.  I  would  not  want  to  talk  about  that 
here. 

One  point,  though,  that  the  Senator 
has  not  mentioned,  where  I  think  we 
will  have  more  trouble,  although  it  will 
be  solved,  is  in  the  computers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
There  were  some  intercepts  under  the 
Nike-Zeus  system,  but  I  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  authority — that  if  Secretary 
Laird — that  no  actual  intercepts  had 
been  made  by  Sprint  or  Spartan.  They 
have  only  been  flight-tested. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  we  were 
shown  motion  pictures  of  Sentinel  being 
fired.  We  saw  no  pictures  of  any  hit,  be- 
cause, of  course,  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble; but  Sprint,  at  that  time,  had  only 
been  tested  in  firing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  correct,  is  it  not, 
that  Spartan  is  being  modified? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  being  modi- 
fied. As  I  have  said  very  often,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  to  know  that  when  we 
finally  conclude  that  we  have  an  ABM 
system,  what  we  are  talking  about  could 
well  not  be  the  weapon  that  we  will  use. 
I  say  that  because  just  like  Minuteman, 
we  started  out  with  Titans  and  then  we 
got  to  the  Minuteman  and  we  are  now 
up  to*  fourth  stage  of  the  Minuteman. 
We  never  quit  developing  weapons.  We 
cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  It  is  an 
evolutionary  process.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Has  this  system,  as  yet, 
been  tested  as  an  integrated  unit? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  \ 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  It  has  not  been.    \ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  finished?  ] 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  do  have  it  testedin 
the  area  of  Kwajalein.  "^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Suppose  phase  I  of  Safe- 
guard were  deployed  in  the  United  States 
as  the  administration  wants,  with  the 
PAR  designed  and  constructed,  as  well 
as  the  MSR,  Sprints,  and  Spartans,  and 
computer  systems,  could  it  be  tested  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  to  be  tested  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  testing  would  be  con- 
fined to  ranges  we  already  have  such  as 


in  Kwajalein  and  possibly  on  Johnson 
Island. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  Eniwetok. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  Eniwetok.  I 
would  say  frankly,  there  is  no  feasible 
way  of  testing  it  in  the^resent  suggested 
sites  because  all  of  our  in-continent, 
down-range  sites  are  down  into  the 
White  Sands  region  of  New  Mexico. 

I  think  it  would  be  ridiculously  ex- 
pensive to  erect  a  test  site  there,  to  have 
something  fired  from  Wyoming  into  New 
Mexico;  so  I  would  assume  it  would  not 
be  tested,  any  more  than  they  tested  the 
Minuteman  in  our  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Could  the  Spartans  and 
Sprints  be  fired  in  the  United  States  for 
tests,  as  they  do  in  Aiizona  ? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  landing  area 
woixld  certainly  have  to  be  somewhere 
where  people  did  not  live,  because  we 
would  not  use  nuclear  heads.  We  could 
not  use  them.  We  prohibited  ourselves 
from  using  them  under  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  So  all  we  could  do  would  be  to 
see  how  close  we  could  come  to  inter- 
cepting. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Could  a  nonnuclear  in- 
terceptor be  used  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  prob- 
ably knows  that  a  nonnuclear  interceptor 
is  in  the  process  of  research.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  of  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  preparing  to  test  at  Kwaja- 
lein. It  has  MSR.  As  I  read  the  testi- 
mony, a  radar  to  simulate  PAR  would 
be  used.  Missiles  could  be  firing  from  the 
United  States  and  the  system  could  be 
tested  in  Kwajalein.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  missile  could  be  fired 
from  the  United  States  toward  the 
Kwajalein  range,  yes;  but  we  could  not 
do  anything  that  would  require  using  the 
United  States  as  a  recovery  area. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
answered  my  inquiries.  My  questions  were 
to  establish  that  what  is  contemplated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  research  and  development  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  it  essentially,  and 
preproduction  procurement.  This  whole 
matter  is  going  to  be  geared  to  deploy- 
ment, of  course.  There  will  be  some  pre- 
deployment  procurement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart) 
and  I  have  offered,  for  ourselves  and 
other  Senators,  provides  the  Defense  De- 
partment with  all  the  money  it  needs.  It 
does  confine  the  use  of  the  fimdj^  to  re- 
search and  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion, and  to  procure  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  testing.  If  all  that  is 
going  to  be  done  in  this  coming  year  Is 
to  continue  the  testing,  without  physical 
deployment,  why  would  not  our  proposal 
provide  all  the  money  needed,  and  with- 
out a  tlmelag? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  they  are  al- 
ready underway  for  deployment.  Thou- 
sands of  personnel  are  already  engaged 
In  that  activity.  Skilled  technicians  are 
employed.  If  we  cut  them  off,  we  may 
never  get  them  back. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Where  are  they  em- 
ployed? What  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  been  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  the  Sentinel 
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program.  They  are  employed  at  present 
at  existing  sites.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  persons 
Involved  In  this  program  who  would 
probably  have  to  be  discharged.  It  Is 
something  like  what  many  people  do  not 
understand  in  the  oil  business.  They  say 
we  do  not  have  to  encourage  oil  explo- 
ration In  this  country  because  we  have 
aU  the  oil  we  need  in  Arabia  and  aU  we 
have  to  do  Is  turn  the  faucet  an  when 
yre  need  it.  But  the  people  would  not  be 
there  at  the  time  we  needed  It. 

If  we  cut  off  this  program,  the  ap- 
proximately 5.000  people  who  will  be 
thrown  out  of  Jobs  will  be  absorbed  by 
Industry  or  other  elements  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  So  to  that  extent 
we  would  not  have  them  there  when  we 
needed  them.  By  disturbing  this  pipeline 
now,  It  would  cost  an  suldltional  half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  future,  plus  about  2 
years'  delay. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  the  Department  is. 
In  fact,  doing  now  is  testing  elements 
for  later  production  of  an  ABM  system. 
1/ this  lias  hardly  started  yet,  why  would 
those  people  be  discharged?  I  do  not 
think  the  labor  cost  element  is  essential 
to  this  discussion.  But  what  would  be 
lost  In  time?  What  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Actually,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  what 
will  be  going  on  for  the  next  4  or  5  years 
is  essentially  what  the  Senator  Is  sug- 
gesting In  his  amendment.  That  is  what 
has  me  rather  puzzled.  We  au-e  not 
ready  to  deploy  these  ABM's  yet.  I  am  in- 
terested, for  example,  in  how  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  affect  the 
$345.5  million  that  Is  new  obligational 
authority  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  It  does  not  remove  it. 
It  does  not  strike  any  funds.  Questions 
have  been  asked,  why  it  does  not  strike 
funds  asked  for  deployment.  All  that 
will  be  done  during  the  year — as  the  Sen- 
ator's answers  have  shown — Is  research 
and  development.  In  fact,  someone  \  in 
the  administration  has  described  next 
year's  work  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  If  the  money  Is  available 
to  carry  on  the  program  and  these  peo- 
ple are  working  on  the  program,  I  can- 
not see  any  timelag.  One  purpose  in 
providing  thfe  money  was  to  assure  there 
would  be  no  timelag  if  at  some  later 
date — next  yesu-  or  before — the  threat 
as  projected  by  the  amendments  Be- 
came a  reality  and  deployment  became 
necessary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  explore  a 
little  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
really  does.  For  example,  by  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  he  is  not  going  to 
deny  any  money. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  the  fiscal 
year  1970  procurement  program,  we  do 
some  other  things.  For  example,  we  plan 
to  prociu-e  a  missile  site  radar  at  Grand 
Forks;  a  missile  site  radar  data  processor 
at  Grand  Forks:  training  equipment;  ad- 
vance procurement  for  a  perimeter  ac- 
quisition radar  and  a  missile  site  radar 
and  another  missile  site  radar  at  Malm- 
strom;  leadtime  missile  parts  requiring 
1600.000. 


We  already  have  acquired  some  sites. 
The  items  to  be  procured  with  the  fiscal 
1968  and  1969  funds  are  one  perimeter 
acquisition  radar  at  Grand  Porks;  one 
perimeter  acquisition  radar  data  proces- 
sor at  Grand  Forks;  one  of  the  same  at 
Malmstrom;  a  data  processor  at  BTL  at 
Whippany,  N.J. 

Again,  I  know  what  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is — it  Is  to  try  to 
convince  the  Soviets  that  we  are  not 

going  to  install  these  weapons 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  at  this  time; 
but,  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  psychology,  or  the  double 
shuffle,  an  old  river  term,  If  one  wants 
to  call  it  that,  of  fooling  the  Soviets.  If 
we  are  going  to  buy  radar  sites  and  sites 
for  radar  data  processors  and  leadtime 
for  missile  parts,  the  Soviets  know  we 
cannot  develop  the  system  until  1974. 
no  matter  how  hard  we  work  on  it.  So 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  going  to  convince  the  Soviets 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  deplosrlng 
an  ABM  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  the  political 
decision  will  not  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  to  proceed  with  deployment  of 
the  ABM.  The  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion Is  this:  Although  the  full  system 
cannot  be  put  on  the  ground  until  1974, 
and  could  not  put  in  components  on  the 
site  In  the  coming  year,  yet,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  projected  threat — and  ex- 
trapolations made  by  Secretary  Laird — 
the  administration  and  profwnents  of  the 
system  want  Congress  to  decide  this  year 
to  deploy  the  ABM  system. 

I  believe  the  Senator  knows  of  the 
doubts  that  have  been  raised  about  the 
reliability  of  the  system.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  doubts  about  It? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  no  doubts 
about  it.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
can  remember,  just  before  the  onset  of 
World  War  n,  an  electronic  marvel 
called  radar.  People  did  not  even  know 
what  it  was.  They  called  It  a  direction 
finder,  which  came  into  being  in  Eng- 
land. We  doubted  seriously  that  they 
would  be  practical  devices,  because  they 
would  require  people  with  at  least  a  doc- 
tor's degree  to  be  able  to  operate  them. 

Yet  we  have  progressed  in  radar  until 
today  a  man  who  owns  a  small  boat  or 
a  small  airplane  can,  by  spending  $5,000 
or  $6,000,  have  a  radar  and  operate  it 
himself,  even  though  he  has  never  even 
seen  the  inside  of  his  home  television  set. 
""I  cannot  think  of  a  single  weapon  we 
have  ever  developed  that  was  not  ap- 
proached with  this  same  thought,  that  it 
could  not  work. 

I  remember,  in  the  days  of  World  War 
n,  when,  to  fly  a  new  fighter  plane,  for 
example  the  P-40.  the  P-31,  or  the  P-38, 
you  had  to  have  a  thousand  hours  of  fly- 
ing time  behind  you.  This  was  the  amount 
of  experience  they  thought  was  required. 
Today  we  put  kids  in  airplanes  that  you 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  fly  in  the 
forties  imless  you  had  10,000  hours. 

So  the  argument  by  some  of  the  scien- 
tists that  it  will  not  work  is,  to  me.  to  use  a 
popular  term  used  yesterday  by  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  "hogwash."  Because  It 
is  working.  We  have  radar  that  we  know 
will  work.  The  computer  is  not  working 
now,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Bell 


Laboratories,  plus  all  the  scientific  know- 
how  in  this  country,  cannot  make  a  com- 
puter that  will  work  imder  these  situa- 
tions. 

We  always  approach  these  things  with 
the  idea  they  will  not  work.  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  the  scientific  community 
would,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
say  they  did  not  have  the  ability  to  make 
It  work. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  said  we  cannot  build  a  system  that 
will  work.  I  beUeve,  too,  that  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  people  In  this  coun- 
try can  build  one  that  will  work.  But  the 
question  is.  How  effective  it  will  be? 

Another  purpose  of  our  amendment 
opposing  a  decision  to  deploy  is  to  keep 
open  for  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
opportunity  to  design  a  better  system, 
before  it  is  locked  in  with  the  modified 
Sentinel. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington), at  some  point  in  the  debate, 
I  hope  next  week,  or  whenever  he  wants 
to.  will  call  for  a  closed  session.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  be  speaking  for 
him.  since  he  is  In  the  Chamber.  But  he 
will  show  that  though  you  may  assemble 
the  Safeguard  system,  with  all  its  ele- 
ments, it  will  still  not  provide  a  defense 
against  an  attack  by  the  SS-9. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Probably  an  essential 
difference  between  us  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  appears  to  believe  that 
we  should  always  wait  and  see  what  the 
Soviets  do,  and  just  react  to  what  they 
do,  rather  than  proceed  on  our  own.  The 
Soviets  do  not  do  that,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  They  have  programed  certain 
weapons  systems  for  the  future,  and  they 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  build  them, 
regardless  of  what  we  do.  If  history  and 
experience  are  any  guide. 

If  we  are  going  to  just  sit  down  and 
react  to  the  Soviets,  wait  and  see  what 
they  do.  see  if  they  develop  something 
sophisticated  and  then  say  we  will  de- 
velop something  sophisticated,  we  are  not 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
military  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  mld-1970's;  we  are  shorUy  going  to 
find  ourselves  In  a  position  of  military 
inferiority. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  not  drawing  a  correct 
distinction  between  those  who  support 
and  those  who  oppose  an  ABM  system  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  keeps  say- 
ing he  wants  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
Russians  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  respect  to  nego- 
tiations— not  because  of  any  fear  that 
the  Soviets  can  overcome  us;  It  amazes 
me  that  those  who  want  to  produce  new 
systems  of  nuclear  weapons,  who  know 
that  today  we  have  full  retaliatory 
power— we  can  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
48  times  over — are  so  glum  and  think 
the  Soviet  Union  can  overcome  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  occurs  to  me  that  our 
deterrent  would  be  far  more  credible  if 
we  have  a  better  ability  to  defend  It, 
than  if  we  cannot  defend  it  against  a 
first  strike. 
We  do  not  have  a  &rst-8trike  policy;  the 
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Soviets  do.  If  the  first  blow  Is  struck,  the 
Soviets  will  strike  it.  We  do  not  intend 
to  initiate  a  war.  We  do  not  choose  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  We 
are  not  going  to  war  unless  somebody 
else  starts  one.  We  do  not  have  a  first- 
strike  mentality. 

Thus  it  seems  more  logically  that  we 
ought  to  be  In  a  state  of  preparedness  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  first-strike 
mentality. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  make  a  short 
statement;  then  I  think  we  will  under- 
stand each  other  better. 

Those  who  oppose  deplosmient  this 
year  have  great  confidence  in  the  re- 
taliatory power  of  the  United  States,  as 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas  has. 
The  President  has  said.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said.  The  testimony  is  that 
our  ability  to  inflict  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  full  retaliation  and  assured  de- 
struction would  not  be  threatened  until 
at  least  the  middle  1970's. 

The  United  States  has  something  like 
4,200  warheads,  capable  of  delivery  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  when  only  200  or  300 
are  needed  for  its  destruction.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  some  2,000  deliverable  war- 
heads when  only  200  or  300  would  de- 
stroy this  country.  Year  after  year  we 
keep  adding  to  this  armament.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  figure  is  accurate  or 
not,  but  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  equal  in  de- 
structive power  to  something  like  15  tons 
of  TNT  on  every  person  on  the  earth. 

The  continuation  of  the  arms  race  will 
choke  the  world  with  nuclear  weapons, 
far  beyond  the  nimiber  needed  to  destroy 
oiu"  two  countries  and  without  ultimate 
and  true  security. 

We  differ,  and  I  must  be  clear  in  say- 
ing so,  in  our  conception  of  security.  It 
may  be  a  false  hope  that  the  arms  race 
can  be  halted.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
come  to  any  formal  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  year — and  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  we  could — but  in  the  course 
of  talks,  each  side  knowing  that  it  can 
destroy  the  other,  that  ABM  and  MIRV 
are  in  the  oflftng  and  that  each  has  the 
capacity  to  build  up  and  match  destruc- 
tive power,  this  mutual  danger  and 
power  might  lead  to  an  agreement,  for- 
mal or  tacit,  that  our  countries  will  not 
go  ahead  with  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
civilization  may  be  saved.  This  is  a  year 
when  negotiations  are  possible,  and  we 
should  not  deploy  weapons  we  seek  to 
control.  This,  I  think,  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  those  who  oppose  de- 
ployment of  ABM  and  those  who  support 
it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  next. 

I  should  like  to  respond  by  sasring  that 
to  argue  we  have  more  bombs  or  more 
warheads  than  are  required  to  destroy 
the  enemy  is  like  saying,  in  effect,  that 
if  there  are  a  himdred  enemy  soldiers, 
you  ought  to  make  only  a  hundred  rounds 
of  ammtmition;  whereas  sometimes  you 
are  going  to  use  up  a  himdred  roimds  of 
ammunition  on  one  enemy  soldier. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is 
a  long  leadtime  ittin.  The  President  of 


the  United  States  has  determined  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
traditionally  drag  out  for  a  long  time, 
so  we  could  hamstring  ourselves  by  being 
good  guys,  going  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  negotiating  with  the  Soviets,  while 
all  the  time  they  are  getting  ahead  of 
us,  technically,  because  they  are  not 
observing  that  kind  of  restraint. 

So  they  are  getting  ahead  of  us.  Fur- 
thermore, as  long  as  they  think  that 
we  will  hold  back  on  technological  de- 
velopment as  long  as  they  negotiate  with 
us,  they  might  negotiate  for  a  long,  long 
time,  imtil  they  have  the  biggest  arsenal 
in  the  world,  imtll  they  have  more  weap- 
ons than  they  will  ever  need  to  assure 
their  superiority  over  the  United  States. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  our  basic  desires  in  this  mat- 
ter are  exactly  the  same.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  stand  up  and  agree  to  disarma- 
ment talks,  if  they  are  multilateral.  If 
we  can  be  convinced  that  the  Russians 
will  do  what  they  say,  I  think  we  should 
engage  in  these  talks. 

I  will  agree  that  they  certainly  have  a 
flrst-strike  capability.  I  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  we  do.  We  do  not.  I  think 
we  have  a  retaliatory  ability.  However, 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  relative  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  Is  that 
we  are  doing  precisely  what  he  is  seeking 
to  do.  So  why  have  the  amendment?  An 
amendment  to  a  bill  this  year  providing 
that  we  may  go  ahead  and  do  what  we 
are  doing  can  be  changed  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Also,  what  disturbs  me  to  some  extent 
about  the  attitude  of  those  people  who 
oppose  the  ABM  is  that  they  see  in  this 
gesture  a  real  possibility  of  getting  to- 
gether with  the  Russians. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  have  been 
disarming  in  this  country  for  about  8 
years.  The  percentage  of  money  we 
spend — and  that  includes  $2.6  billion  a 
month  for  the  South  Vietnamese  war — 
is  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  as  we  spent  in  the 
forties  diuing  World  War  n. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  war  ends 
and  we  are  able  to  bring  men  home, 
every  100,000  men  we  bring  home  out  of 
the  service  will  mean  that  we  will  save 
$1  billion.  However.  If  we  do  not  buy  new 
weapons,  we  will  be  in  a  very  disarmed 
position. 

Having  been  through  this,  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  saying.  "We  like  what  you 
are  doing.  You  are  not  building  up  your 
armament.  Let  us  talk." 

We  were  supposed  to  have  1.800  Mln- 
utemen.  That  flgiire  was  cut  off  at  1,000. 
Our  submersive  force  is  limited.  The 
Russians  are  making  eight  "Y"  class 
submarines  a  year  and  15  attack  sub- 
marines a  year. 

I  cannot  see  any  indication  on  the 
Russians'  part  that  they  want  to  disarm. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  they 
have  opportunities  all  oter  the  world  to 
show  the  world  that  they  want  peace  and 
disarmament. 

They  ship  85  percent  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  war  to  our  enemies  in  Vletnami. 
If  they  have  any  power  in  the  Commu- 


nist world — and  I  do  not  believe  commu- 
nism is  a  monolithic  structure — and  if 
they  have  any  respect  for  themselves, 
certainly  they  can  have  some  effect  on 
the  peace  talks.  We  have  been  waddling 
around  over  there  for  a  year  or  so  and 
have  gotten  nowhere. 

I  am  not  even  partially  filled  with  a 
sense  that  we  can  reach  a  detente  with 
the  Russians  if  we  are  not  building  an 
ABM  system  or  if  we  delay  it. 

I  say  this  with  all  respect.  I  know  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  has  in  his  mind. 
His  amendment  would  do  precisely  what 
we  are  doing.         " 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  do  not  think 
you  should  vote  for  it;  If  the  Senator 
votes  for  the  bill,  he  will  have  his  amend- 
ment included  therein. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
the  point  a  while  ago  that  in  one  way  the 
amendment  will  do  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  in  that  it  will  continue  research 
and  development,  which  the  Senator  has 
admitted  is  all  they  are  doing  now.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  the  timelag. 

The  Senator  says — and  this  is  from  a 
majority  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— that  it  would  delay — and  I  speak 
honestly — the  political  decision  to  deploy 
until  we  determine  whether  the  Soviets 
will  actually  go  ahead  with  the  threat 
which  has  been  projected  by  Secretary^ 
Laird,  or  if  it  will  be  possible  in  this  vox 
to  see  If  we  can  reach  some  agreement. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  if  we 
could  control  the  arms  race  or  if  it  could 
be  stopped,  we  would  be  better  off  than 
if  we  were  to  go  ahead  with  the  nuclear 
race? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  argue 
that  for  5  seconds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are  . 
the  only  ones  who  have  acted  with  re- 
straint,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out.  We  have  leveled  off,  and 
they  have  gone  up.  Since  1950  we  have 
developed  one  superiority  aircraft.  How 
many  have  they  developed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Eighteen. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  we  do  not  care 
for  them  aqd  they  do  not  care  for  us. 
However,  we  might  have  a  mutual  inter- 
est. Both  might  want  to  save  themselves 
from  retaliatory  destruction.  To  say  that 
we  have  not  armed  ourselves  is  incorrect. 

In  1959  or  1960,  it  was  said  a  missile 
gap  left  the  United  States  behind  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  have  not  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  some 
time,  but  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
state  of  our  defenses  and  security. 

The  missile  gap  fiction  came  after  the 
Soviets  had  launched  sputnik.  The  So- 
viets had  a  laimcher  of  great  thrust  and 
power  and  we  did  not  have  one. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  was  more  of  a  political 
phrase  than  an  actual  phrase. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  had  bombers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  we  will  not 
have  them  much  beyond  1974,  and  we 
have  no  new  bombers  coming. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  1960  we  had  superi- 
ority. Neither  force  had  strategic  inter- 
continental missiles.  However,  we  had 
more  bombers.  We  were  ahead. 

After  the  missile  gap  scare  came  along, 
I  might  say  that  in  1961.  after  we  had 
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heard  about  the  missile  gap  scare,  I  was 
going  home  to  my  State.  I  knew  that  I 
would  be  asked  by  people  in  my  State 
about  the  missile  gap. 

I  did  not  know  about  it  myself.  How- 
ever, I  knew  that  I  could  not  talk  to 
them  honestly  and  say  there  was  no  mis- 
sile gap  if.  in  fact,  there  were. 

I  went  to  the  Defense  Department  to 
see  Mr.  McNamara.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
going  to  my  State  and  that  I  knew  people 
would  be  asking  about  this  question  and 
that  I  had  to  speak  to  them  honestly. 

I  said,  "Is  there  a  missile  gap?" 

He  brought  out  a  book — I  will  never 
forget  the  scene — about  12  inches  long 
and  about  6  inches  wide.  He  (H>ened  up 
the  book  and  showed  me  in  that  book 
every  missile,  bomber,  everything  we  htwi 
that  we  could  use  against  the  Soviets.  He 
showed  me  his  understanding  of  what  the 
Soviets  had.  Even  then,  we  had  superi- 
ority of  at  least  2  to  1. 

He  said,  "You  cannot  use  these  num- 
bers, but  you  can  tell  these  people  that 
there  i$.jao  missile  gap." 

-I  said- to  him,  "If  this  is  correct,  why 
do  you  not  make  a  statement  disclosing 
these  figures  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  our  enemies?" 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  caused  him 
to  do  it.  but  a  month  or  two  later  he  and 
Mr.  Oilpatrick  made  speeches  and  told 
the  world  that  we  had  superiority  over 
the  Soviets. 

There  never  has  been  a  day  when  we 
did  not  have  it. 

After  that,  we  began  to  buUd  inter- 
continental missiles.  We  built  up  to  1.054. 
At  one  point  the  Soviets  had  about  200 
or  300. 

Then  we  began  to  add  another  ele- 
ment to  our  retaliatory  force— the 
Polaris.  We  built  41  with  656  nuclear 
missiles.  We,  of  course,  have  over  7,000 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and 
others  elsewhere  in  the  globe. 

The  Senator  now  says  we  are  disarm- 
ing and  that  the  Soviets  have  been  just 
moving  up  to  us.  They  have  not  gotten 
close  to  us  yet. 

Then  we  began  to  develop  the  MIRV. 
Am  I  correct?  1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is  a 
little  mistaken  on  some  of  his  figures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  might  be  mistaken  on 
a  figure  or  two,  but  I  am  not  mistaken 
on  our  overall  superiority. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  on  the  floor  quite  a  few  times 
that  we  hold  a  5-to-l  superiority  over 
the  »)vlets  in  nuclear  strength.  That  is 
not  so. 

Our  nuclear  strength  does  not  include 
the  warhead  we  have  buried  some  place. 
Placing  a  warhead  on  a  missile  is  not 
done  in  10  or  15  seconds,  10  or  15  min- 
utes, or  10  or  15  hours. 

We  have  now  approximately  the  same 
number  of  ICBM's  as  the  Russians.  I 
think  they  have  1,078.  And,  if  we  count 
the  Titans,  we  have  about  1,054. 

We  are  not  building  any  more  sites  or 
doing  anything  but  modernizing  the 
Minuteman  force. 

They  are  able  with  their  SS-9  to  de- 
liver 25  megatons  if  they  want  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  is  rather  a  large  load  with 
which  to  do  any  targeting  job  that  Is 


needed.  However,  they  have  developed, 
the  footprint  in  the  Pacific  shows,  a 
MIRV.  We  are  testing  a  MIRV  also. 

However,  one  of  the  figures  Secretary 
McNamara  was  always  careful  to  leave 
out  was — and  I  tried  to  have  it  shown 
to  the  public — the  1,100  intermediate- 
range  missiles  that  the  Russians  have 
aimed  at  us  and  our  allies  in  Europe. 

If  we  have  to  go  to  war  in  Europe,  we 
will  have  to  depend  utwn  the  use  of  their 
strategic  destructive  force.  And  the 
transportation  capability  and  the  mis- 
siles could  deny  us  that. 

So  it  is  just  as  important  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  have  Eiu-ope  targeted  as  it  is 
to  have  our  country  targeted. 

We  are  heavy  in  submersible  missiles, 
but  they  are  building  nuclear  submarines, 
80  of  the  conventional  type  and  six  at- 
tack submarines. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  technical 
discussion  of  what  an  increased  Soviet 
submarine  force  and  Soviet  Navy  means. 
I  will  discuss  that  in  a  speech  I  shall 
give  next  week.  But  the  point  I  am  bring- 
ing out  is  that  we  are  now  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  deliverable  weapons  for 
a  retaliatory  attack.  We  are  not  up  with 
them — unless  we  want  to  coimt  what  we 
can  carry  in  the  bomb  bays  of  our  B-52's. 
But  we  have  modified  most  of  those 
bomb  bays,  but  not  as  to  the  Mark 
bomber — I  will  not  quote  the  number — 
which  is  a  gigantic  thing,  but  is  now  laid 
up,  designed  for  500-pound  bombs.  We 
are  using  them  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
take  quite  a  modification  program  to  re- 
plenish the  force.  So  we  can  depend  on 
the  B-52,  and  we  would  probably  have 
the  same  percentage  of  them  get  through 
as  got  through  in  World  War  n.  But 
even  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  bombs,  we 
could  not  do  the  damage  we  would  have 
to  do.  We  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
Russians.  I  doubt  whether  we  would 
have,  had  not  Vietnam  come  along. 

Vietnam  forced  Secretary  McNamara 
to  do  something  in  the  weapons  field.  He 
had  lagged.  I  think  this  debate,  if  it 
shows  one  thing,  is  showing  that  for  8 
years  we  had  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  did  not  do  anything  for  the  U.S. 
military  forces.  I  hate,  as  an  American, 
to  admit  that  with  this  country's  great 
technological  ability  and  great  academic 
ability  we  have  not  produced  a  modern 
fighter  plane  since  1955  or  1956.  I  think 
we  built  13  of  one  model,  and  they  are 
now  in  storage  on  a  desert  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  mach  3  type.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point. 

I  hope,  when  my  time  comes  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  to  show  the  Senate  that 
we  have  gone  through  a  period  of  almost 
disaster,  so  far  as  our  military  goes; 
and  thaWiad  it  not  been  for  the  unfor- 
tunate war  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
pointed  up  immediately  our  deficiencies, 
we  would  still  be  suffering. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  table  showing  the  national 
defense  purchases  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  from  1958  to 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PURCHASES  AS  PERCENT  OF 

GNP,  1958-70  < 

Calendar 

Fiscal 

Year 

year 

year 

1958 

10.3 

10.2 

1959 

9.5 

9.9 

1960 

8.9 

8.9 

1961 

9.2 

9.1 

1962 

9.2 

9.2 

1963 

8.6 

8.9 

1964 

7.9 

8.3 

1965 

7.3 

7.5 

1966 

8  1 

7  5 

1967 

9.2 

8  8 

1968 

9.2 

9.2 

1969 

»8.9 

18.9 

1970 

«8.5 

P8.8 
l«8.6 

'  Federal  Government  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for 
defense  on  national  income  accounts  basis  in  current  dollars  as 
percent  of  GNiP-Jn  current  dollars. 

-'  Assumes  GNP  growth  of  6  percent  over  calendar  year  1968 
and  Defense  purchases  of  goods  and  services  of  $81,000,000,000. 

3  Uses  BOB  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1969  GNP  and  of  Defense 
Durchases  of  goods  and  services  on  national  income  basis  of 
J79,90O,00O,0O0. 

<  Assumes  GNP  growth  of  5  percent  over  calendar  year  1%9 
and  Defense  purchases  of  goods  and  services  of  $81,000,000,000. 

J  Assumes  GNP  growth  of  5  percent  over  fiscal  year  1969  and 
Defense  purchases  of  goods  and  services  on  national  income 
basis  of  $82,200,000,000  (Johnson  budget). 

*  Assumes  GNP  growth  of  5  percent  over  fiscal  year  1969  and 
Defense  purchases  of  goods  and  services  of  $81,100,000,000 
(Laird  budget). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  fact  that  in  1960  the 
percentage  was  8.9;  in  1970,  it  will  be  8.8, 
and  that  includes  the  $2.6  billion  a  month 
that  is  spent  for  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

To  get  back  for  a  moment  or  two  to 
the  amendment,  I  cannot  see  any  psy- 
chological advantage,  in  dealing  with  the 
Russians,  merely  to  tell  them  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  what  we  wUl  have  to  do  anjrway. 
We  cannot  develop  these  weapons  fast 
enough  to  complete  them  by  1971  or 
1972,  1974  is  the  earliest  date.  They  know 
that. 

One  night  the  Senate  had  a  secret 
session,  the  only  one  I  ever  attended.  Of 
course,  it  was  about  as  secret  as  Simday's 
funny  paper.  But  it  was  secret,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thttrmond)  told  us  about  the 
Russian  ABM. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  present. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  was  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  1963. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Only  today  the 
Russians  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
system  they  can  deploy.  This  is  their 
third  phase. 

If  we  are  going  to  say  to  the  Russians, 
"We  are  never  going  to  deploy  this  mis- 
sile," I  do  not  think  we  will  entice  them 
to  the  bargaining  table.  I  think  that  if 
we  do  what  the  President  has  asked  us 
to  do — and  he  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief;  we  are  not — we  are  going  to  show 
them  that  we  are  no  longer  going  to  lag. 

We  do  not  want  an  arms, race.  I  would 
like  to  see  disarmament  just  as  much  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  anyone 
else.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  bargain 
the  safety  of  the  200  million  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
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speech  that  I  have  been  waiting  1  hour  to 
deUver. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator had  delivered  his  speech. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  want  to  address  myself 
to  the  amendment,  so  as  to  try  to  clear 
up  some  doubts  that  have  been  fiying 
around,  concerning  the  administration's 
position.  I  reiterate  that  the  admin- 
istration does  not  support  either  of  the 
amendments  and  is  not  disposed  to  com- 
promise its  minimal  proposal. 

At  this  moment,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  I  presented  my  speech,  because 
it  covers  many  matters  that  we  have  al- 
ready discussed,  and  others.  Then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  engage  in  a  colloquy,  and  we 
can  "colloquize"  all  night,  if  we  wish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  want 
to  have  this  item  go  too  far  beyond  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, because  it  deals  with  PAR.  It 
refers  to  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Laird. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  paragraph,  which  I  have 
marked,  concerning  the  principal  func- 
tions of  PAR. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  principles,  functions,  power  level,  and 
frequency  of  the  PAR  are  quite  similar  to 
existing  operational  space  and  air  defense 
radars.  Hence,  there  is  no  need  to  build  a 
complete  R.  &  D.  PAR,  and  the  first  PAR 
can  be  assembled  directly  at  an  operational 
site.  The  status  of  the  work  on  this  radar 
Is  as  follows:  The  equipment  configuration 
has  been  chosen,  the  design  and  perform- 
ance specifications  have  been  prepared,  a 
partial  prototype  test  model  has  been  started 
and  Is  now  40  percent  complete,  the  design 
for  the  PAR  structure  has  been  finished,  and 
the  PAR  computer  Is  25  percent  complete 
In  short,  work  on  the  PAR  is  well  along  and 
no  major  problems  are  anticipated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  last  statement,  would  the  Senator 
from  Texas  be  kind  enough  to  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  been  vei-y  generous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  PAR  radar,  of  which  no  pro- 
totype has  yet  been  built,  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  from  the  unclassified  por- 
tion of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Dr. 
Foster  which  supplies  answers  to  various 
questions  I  asked  about  Safeguard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  wiU  be  no  prototype  of  the  PAR 
constructed  because  the  technology  is  well 
known.  The  PAR  is  similar  to  the  PPS-S5 
which  is  now  in  full  operation  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  The  first  PAR  will  be  the  tactical 
radar  constructed  on  site  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  testing  in  mid-1972. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  can  keep  the  audience  in  the 
Chamber.  A  number  of  Senators  have 
left,  and  I  intend  to  cover  quite  a  num- 


ber of  items.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the 
excellent  job  he  has  done  in  explaining 
the  military  procurement  bill.  It  would 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  expound  on  the 
material  he  has  so  ably  presented. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs 
SMn-H) .  for  her  able  presentation  of  this 
important  subject  and  for  the  work  she 
did  when  the  committee  considered  the 
bUl.  My  objective  today  is  to  give  my 
general  views  on  the  bill  and  to  ask  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  It. 

Our  committee's  examination  of  the 
military  requirements  under  the  direc- 
tions of  our  able  chairman  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  has  been  most  critical  and  exhaus- 
tive. Wherever  we  have  found  room  for 
reductions  without  exposing  this  Nation 
and  its  military  forces  to  undue  risks 
we  have  trimmed  the  requests.  In  areas 
where  there  appeared  to  be  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  among  the  serv- 
ices—as in  the  case  of  air-to-surface 
missiles,  for  example — we  have  made  re- 
ductions. Projects  which  we  felt  how- 
ever reluctantly,  could  safely  be  post- 
poned have  been  deferred— such  as  fast 
deployment  logistics  ship,  for  example 
Overall,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices reduced  the  mUitary  request  for 
equipment  by  over  $860  million.  We  re- 
duced the  request  for  research  and  devel- 
opment— an  area  in  which  I  have  always 
supported  a  strong  effort — by  even  more: 
by  $1,042  million.  But  however  much  we 
may  have  wished  to  make  even  greater 
reductions  in  military  expenditures,  it 
became  very  apparent  during  our  delib- 
erations that  to  do  so  without  some  con- 
comitant reduction  in  our  worldwide 
commitments  would  be  folly. 

Until  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  ends, 
we  must  provide  our  fighting  men  there 
with  the  most  effective  weapons  we  can 
produce.  As  long  as  we  maintain  forces 
in  Europe  to  deter  and  repel  Communist 
aggression,  we  have  an  obligation  to  man 
and  equip  them  properly.  We  cannot  ask 
our  military  men  to  be  first-rate  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  around  the  world  if 
we  give  them  second-rate  support  here  in 
Washington. 

I  sense  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  a  temptation  to  try  to 
alter  our  military  commitments  by  ma- 
nipulating the  military  budget.  We  must 
not  succumb  to  this  temptation.  There 
are  valid  questions  concerning  our  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities  which  ought  to 
be  debated,  but  we  cannot  resolve  these 
problems  simply  by  the  indiscriminate 
withholding  of  funds.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress  to  support  ade- 
quately and  properly  those  forces  which 
are  required— even  while  this  country's 
role  in  international  affairs  is  being 
decided. 

To  do  this,  a  certain  amount  of  mod- 
ernization of  equipment  is  essential.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  provides  for  only 
very  modest  progress  in  that.  The  same  is 
true  for  research  and  development.  We 
must  not  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  insecu- 
rity either  by  reassurances  of  good  inten- 
tions from  the  Commimist  world  or  by 
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the  vocal  dissent  here  at  home.  We  can- 
not afford  to  err  on  the  side  of  unaccept- 
ably  lowered  security  under  the  guise  of 
savings:  any  indiscriminate  reductions 
could  cost  us  dearly  in  the  long  run 

Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  expenditures  which  are  authorized  by 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  fall  generally 
into  two  catagories.  First,  we  have  those 
expenditures  needed  to  insure  that  our 
Armed  Forces  ere  capable,  up  to  a  decade 
or  more  from  now,  to  meet  those  require- 
ments arising  from  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  see  nothing  in  the  world 
situation  to  make  me  believe  that  we  can 
safely  disregard  these  threats.  Thus  I 
see  no  justification  for  further  cuts  in 
our  long-range  programs. 

The  second  major  category  of  expendi- 
tures in  this  bill  is  to  support  our  men  in 
Vietnam.  I  will  not  predict  what  the 
judgment  of  hlstoi-y  on  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
will  predict  that  no  Senator  wants  to 
have  on  his  conscience  a  single  Ameri- 
can death  in  Vietnam  which  results  from 
an  unwise  reduction  of  funds  to  support 
them.  There  are  some  signs  of  reMef 
from  our  heavy  military  commitments, 
however.  Skeptics  notwithstanding,  we 
are  making  progress  toward  disengage- 
ment in  Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  improving  slowly  but  surely. 
We  are  beginning  an  ever-increasing 
measure  of  stability  to  Vietnam,  and 
loosening  the  hold  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  on  the  country. 
We  must  have  the  patience  and  resolve 
to  see  the  struggle  through  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  while  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  our  guard  up  elsewhere 
around  the  world.  That  is  what  the  major 
portion  of  this  year's  authorization  bill 
is  designed  to  do. 

While  the  funds  allocated  for  the  con- 
tinued development  and  initial  deploy- 
ment on  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile system  do  not  represent  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  money  authorized  in  the 
military  procurement  bill,  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  greater  discussion  and  de- 
bate than  any  other  appropriation  au- 
thorization in  the  bill.  Many  of  my  able 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
spoken  out  on  the  issue,  and  I  suspect 
that  all  will  voice  an  opinion  before  the 
debate  is  through. 

This  is  all  well  and  good  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  at  hand  justifies 
considerable  discussion. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
A^ariou.s  ways  in  which  the  issue  before  us 
has  been  phrased.  Some  seem  to  see  it 
as  a  test  of  oiu-  determination  to  establish 
national  priorities.  Others  see  it  as  a 
measure  of  our  determination  to  seek 
peace  through  disarmament.  Still  others 
saj-  that  the  issue  is  to  what  extent  this 
body  will  exert  direct  control  over  ex- 
penditures and  recommended  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  ABM  itself  was  not  so  very  important, 
but  that  it  was  merely  a  vehicle  to  pro- 
vide the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  a  "get-tough"  policy  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and,  pre- 
sumably, the  military-industrial  com- 
plex— whatever  that  term  may  encom- 
pass. 
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While  all  of  these  issues,  or  all  of  these 
manners  of  stating  the  issue  before  us 
are  important — and  deserving  of  com- 
ment and  analysis  by  this  body — ^they  do 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What 
is  before  us  for  dlsoission  is  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-mlsslle  plan— a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  full  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Therefore,  we  should 
concentrate  our  efforts  upon  determin- 
ing the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Safe- 
guard weapoi^  system — and  not  get 
completely  ennngled  in  an  attempt  to 
correct  aU  ofour  previous  shortcomings 
in  disarmament,  legislative  independ- 
ence, and  establishment  of  priorities. 
Granted,  it  is  important  that  these  issues 
be  discussed  in  order  to  place  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  in  the  proper  context 
of  past,  present,  and  future  events.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion — we  cannot  allow 
the  ABM  to  become  a  mere  vehicle  to  be 
used  to  rg^  other  issues.  To  do  so,  I  fear, 
wtuild  00^  the  doors  of  this  Chamber 
to  emotionalism  at  a  time  when  reason 
is  essential. 

As  I  have  said,  what  is  before  us  is 
the  military  procurement  bill,  a  part  of 
which  authorizes  funds  for  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  We  must  decide  then, 
whether  to  authorize  those  funds  as  part 
of  our  overall  defense  plan.  Therefore. 
the  issue  is  this :  Will  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  make  a  great  enough  oontribu- 
Uaa  to  our  national  security  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  the  $759.1  million  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  before  us? 

Because  I  am  deeply  committed  to  the 
approval  of  the  Safeguard  plan,  my  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  "yes" — and  I  shall 
share  my  reasons  for  favoring  approval 
with  Senators,  who,  in  the  final  analysis, 
will  resolve  tills  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  main 
considerations  directly  relevant  to  the  is- 
sue as  I  have  stated  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  all  other  commentary  is  ir- 
relevant. I  simply  wish  to  avoid  all  but 
the  essential  points.  Those  main  consid- 
erations can  be  phrased  best  in  the  form 
of  simple  questions:  Are  the  costs  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  acceptable?  How 
well  will  the  Safeguard  system  work?  I 
think  the  answers  to  these  simple  ques- 
tions demonstrate  the  need  for  approval 
of  the  initial  implementation  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

So  many  cost  figures  have  been  bandied 
about  as  authoritative  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  separate  fact  from  fictional  esti- 
mates. I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  remember  the  exact  amoimt 
which  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
today.  That  amount  is  $759.1  million.  We 
are  not  here  to  accept  or  reject  a  $20  or 
$100  billion  weapons  system  as  some 
would  have  us  believe. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  costs  of  the 
system  will  reach  the  latter  amount 
should  remember  that  not  one  penny 
more  than  $759.1  million  will  be  spent 
without  further  approval  of  this  body.  I, 
for  one,  will  feel  no  obligation  to  approve 
a  $100  billion  request  for  a  missile  system 
next  year  simply  because  I  voted  "aye" 
to  spend  $759.1  million  for  it  this  year.  To 


Senators  who  are  ccmcemed  about  cost 
ovemms  as  I  am,  I  say  this:  If  the  next 
request  for  the  fimdlng  of  this  missile 
system  is  so  great  as  to  indicate  that  we 
are  not  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  na- 
tional defense  for  each  dollar  spent,  we 
can  simply  refuse  to  further  fund  the 
program. 

For  the  present  I  would  like  to  present 
reasons  for  accepting  the  initial  phase 
costs  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  The 
continued  research  and  development, 
when  coupled  with  minimal  deployment, 
will  do  much  to  provide  us  with  accurate 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  missile  defense. 
Probably  the  major  reason  for  the 
proliferation  of  cost  estimates  on  the 
ABM  is  that  no  actual  construction  and 
deployment  of  missile  defense  weaponry 
has  been  done.  Instead,  we  have  always 
concentrated  on  retaliatory  missiles  be- 
cause we  assumed  that  the  "cost  ex- 
change ratio"  between  defense  and  of- 
fense was  in  the  nature  of  100  to  1.  This 
meant  that  $1  spent  on  offensive  weap- 
onry would  develop  equipment  sufficient 
to  overcome  $100  worth  of  defensive  mis- 
sile weaponry.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  cost  exchange  ratio  is 
actually  much  lower.  Our  own  difficulty 
in  developing  penetration  aids  designed 
to  insure  that  our  missiles  pierce  Rus- 
sian defenses  has  shown  that  penetra- 
tion is  an  expensive  thing  to  insure.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  become  knowl- 
edgeable about  defensive  weaponry,  we 
are  able  to  reduce  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing it.  Consequently,  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  cost  exchange  ratio  may 
be  approaching  1  to  1. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  Safegiiard 
ABM  system  will  greatly  increase  our 
ability  to  understand  the  cost  exchange 
ratio.  After  minimal  deployment  we  will 
have  an  actual  example  of  defensive  mis- 
sile weaponry  to  serve  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  more  accurately  estimate  the 
costs  of  defense  vis-a-vis  offense.  If  it 
turns  out  that  the  cost  exchange  ratio  is 
still  very  high,  we  can  opt  for  retalia- 
tory weaponry.  But,  if  it  is  1  to  1  or  less 
we  can  concentrate  our  efforts  on  defen- 
sive weaponry.  Be&T  in  mind  that  we  do 
not  have  a  first-strike  mentality;  that 
the  only  reason  for  this  kind  of  weap- 
onry is  to  defer  offensive  weaponry. 

The  point  is  this.  Without  some  actual 
deployment,  we  will  know  no  more  about 
the  cost  exchange  ratio  than  we  do  now. 
If  we  do  not  deploy,  we  will  have  aban- 
doned the  entire  concept  of  defensive 
missile  systems  without  ever  realistically 
examining  the  cost  of  such  weaponry.  We 
will  have  said,  "Because  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  system  has  an  acceptable  cost, 
we  will  not  spend  even  a  small  amount  to 
find  out  if  it  is  acceptable."  We  will  have 
made  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  ignorance 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  knowledge. 
This,  I  suggest,  is  not  soimd. 

Before  I  leave  the  question  of  cost,  I 
would  again  like  to  i>oint  out  that  a 
"yea"  vote  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  as  it  stands  now  would  obligate  us 
to  spend  only  $759.1  million  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system.  The  expenditure  of 
that  money  will  greatly  increase  our 
ability  to  judge  whether  to  proceed  with 
defensive  missile  weaponry  In  the  future. 
We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 


that  Judgment  in  the  next  military  pro- 
curement bill  in  the  next  Congress. 

ErrxcTTVXNKSs  or  tbb  satkocabo 

A  great  debate  has  raged  over  whether 
the  Safeguard  ABM  System  Is  technically 
effective.  Scientists  of  every  pedigree 
imaginable  have  come  forward  with 
statements,  position  papers,  and  books  to 
show  why  the  Safeguard  system  will  or 
will  not  work.  I  am  not  a  great  scientist 
and  can  add  Uttle  to  the  technical  ex- 
pertise which  has  been  made  available  to 
all  of  us.  I  barely  passed  the  minimum 
requirements  In  physics  as  a  freshman  in 
college. 

However,  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
stand  back  from  the  battle  a  moment 
and  view  the  overall  situation.  The  sit- 
uation is  this.  On  one  side,  we  have  a 
group  of  distinguished  scientific  minds 
who  say  that  the  Safeguard  cannot  work 
because  it  is  too  easily  overpowered  by 
the  offense,  which  has  many  options  for 
deception.  In  addition,  they  believe  that 
Safeguard  can  never  be  brought  up  to 
and  maintained  at  the  peak  of  perfec- 
tion required. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  an  equally 
eminent  group  of  scientists  who  say  that 
the  Safeguard  system  will  work  well 
enough  to  do  the  job.  They  argue  that 
protection  of  missile  sites  does  not  re- 
quire the  great  degree  of  freedom  from 
technical  breakdowns  that  a  city  defense 
would  need  to  have. 

In  my  opinion,  we  do  not,  at  this  time, 
have  to  Irrevocably  commit  ourselves  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  Refusing  to  ap- 
prove deployment  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem would  be  equivalent  to  accepting  the 
views  of  the  "no"  scientists  and  rejecting 
those  of  the  "yes"  scientists.  Approving 
the  Safeguard  plan,  however,  would  not 
amount  to  an  acceptance  of  the  "yes" 
scientists.  It  would  simply  be  a  decision 
to  proceed  to  find  out  who  is  correct.  It 
appears,  then,  that  we  have  a  choice  be- 
tween a  course  of  action  which  stops  the 
scientific  search  and  one  which  con- 
tinues it.  When  faced  with  a  decision  to 
close  options  or  keep  them  open,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  militarily  soimd  to  retain 
options. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
impressed  by  the  distinction  between 
technical  effectiveness  and  military  ef- 
fectiveness. The  mere  existence  of  the 
deployed  ABM  forces  the  enemy  to  re- 
evaluate his  military  stance.  Unless  there 
is  "assured  destruction  capability,"  an 
attacker  cannot  attack  a  target.  The  re- 
taliatory risk  is  too  great.  Consequently, 
the  mere  existence  of  Safeguard  would 
force  a  potential  enemy  to  concentrate 
more  missiles  on  the  protected  targets. 
This  means  that  for  other  targets  there 
will  be  fewer  missiles.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  no  missiles  for  some  targets.  So  far  as 
those  targets  are  concerned,  then,  the 
Safeguard  system  has  been  militarily  ef- 
fective. They  have  not  been  destroyed 
because  they  have  not  been  attacked. 
They  have  not  been  attacked  because  of 
the  Safeguard. 

In  addition,  inability  to  be  sure  of  "as- 
sured destructive  capability"  might  very 
well  deter  a  potential  attacker  from  be- 
coming an  actual  one.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  Safeguard  system,  which 
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will  have  created  this  doubt,  will  have 
been  100  percent  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  this  pro- 
posal as  thoroughly  as  time  has  allowed. 
I  know  that  the  question  is  complex.  But 
I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  the  two  fac- 
tors, cost  and  effectiveness,  which  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  issue,  dictate  the 
conclusion  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  plan 
should  be  approved. 

The  cost  of  the  system  is  acceptable. 
Let  me  repeat:  we  are  not  being  asked 
to  commit  ourselves  to  the  expenditure 
of  $10,  $20,  or  $100  billion  for  a  weapons 
system.  If  we  will  simply  concentrate  on 
the  actual  dollar  amoimt  requested  in 
this  bill,  we  find  that  we  are  talking  about 
$759.1  million.  That  is  all  that  is  in  the 
bill. 

For  this  money,  we  get  the  initial  phase 
of  Safeguard.  We  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
effectiveness  of  defensive  missile  systems, 
and  we  get  the  groundwork  for  actiial 
deployment  of  the  missiles.  This  alone 
represents  a  satisfactory  return  on  our 
Investment.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  may 
never  know  what  else  we  have  gotten.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  will  contribute  to  the  prevention 
of  a  disastrous  nuclear  holocaust.  It  may 
then  have  saved  the  lives  of  countless 
American  citizens  and  people  around  the 
world.  But  we  will  never  know  this.  I 
will  not  be  able  to  come  into  this  Cham- 
ber and  definitively  prove  that  Safeguard 
contributed  to  the  existence  of  peace. 
Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  show  a  war 
that  did  not  happen. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find,  a  year 
from  now,  that  missile  defense  systems 
do  not  represent  the  most  effective  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  attack.  We  may  find 
that  we  should  abandon  the  ABM.  But, 
let  us  not  do  so  now.  Not  now,  when  there 
is  every  bit  as  much  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  Safeguard  system  will  work  as 
there  is  to  indicate  that  it  will  not  work. 
So,  let  us  proceed.  If  we  err,  let  us  err  by 
acquiring  too  much  knowledge  rather 
than  by  acting  out  of  ignorance.  If  we 
err,  let  us  err  by  having  too  much  na- 
tional defense.  We  certainly  owe  that 
much  to  the  citizens  of  our  country  and 
to  the  people  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  2  days  ago  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smtth)  delivered  an  extremely  impor- 
tant message  to  the  Senate.  She  ex- 
pressed her  great  concern  over  the  dis- 
paragement of  our  men  in  uniform  for 
what  some  see  as  past  mistakes.  I,  too, 
feel  that  such  disparagement  is  com- 
pletely unwarranted.  We  have  a  grand 
tradition  in  this  Nation  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military.  Our  military  men 
wholeheartedly  support  this  tradition. 
They  have  done  what  their  civilian  lead- 
ers have  told  them  to  do.  They  have  done 
what  they  were  told  to  do  with  the  tools 
that  their  civilian  leaders  have  made 
available  to  them.  And,  In  some  in- 
stances, they  have  done  what  they  were 
told  to  do  In  the  specific  manner  directed 
by  their  civilian  leaders,  although  the 
military  mind  would  have  advised  other- 
wise. To  assign  them  the  blame  when 
events  turn  out  not  as  all  would  desire 
is  manifestly  inconsistent  and  imfalr. 
Our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air- 
men should  be  granted,  Instead,  the  Na- 


tion's praise.  After  viewing  their  efforts 
aroimd  the  world,  after  seeing  them  In 
ccxnbat  conditions,  I  can  affirm  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  finest  generation  of 
fighting  men  this  coimtry  has  ever  pro- 
duced. I  am  proud  of  them  and  their 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senators  here  today  will  base  their  deci- 
sions on  this  authorization  bill  on  a  sober 
and  rational  evaluation  of  the  <.f acts,  as 
our  committee  has  done.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  keep  our  country  strong  as 
we  search  for  solutions  to  the  many  prob- 
lems which  face  us.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  bill.  In  my  judgment,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  most  careful  and  excellent  analysis 
of  the  position  supporting  his  views.  It 
has  been  my  very  great  honor  for  2  years 
to  sit  in  the  chair  next  to  his  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Earlier,  the  Senator  from  Texas  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  if  the  so- 
called  Cooper-Hart  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  there  may  very  well  not  only 
be  a  lapse  of  time  but  also  a  loss  in  the 
technical  and  scientific  team  which  we 
have  put  together.  Am  I  correct  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  in  the  hearings  as  the 
Senator  does,  but  I  recall  the  excellent 
presentation  made  by  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard  before  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  group,  when  he  made  a 
pretty  good  point  in  reference  to  those 
people  who  were  opposed  to  the  system 
on  the  basis  of  its  cost.  He  said  that  in 
relation  to  phase  I,  if  we  go  back  merely 
to  research  and  development,  we  will 
spend  as  much  money  as  we  will  if  we 
proceed  with  phase  I  deployment. 

That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  They  do  provide  the  full 
amount. 

I  also  recall — and  the  Senator  may 
correct  my  memory  if  it  is  faulty — that 
at  the  time  of  our  discussion,  he  indicated 
we  would  be  able  to  hold  together  the 
scientific  and  technical  team  to  date, 
without  deployment  in  view;  also — if  I 
am  correct  in  my  memory — that  we  could 
do  so  in  the  future  without  proceeding  to 
deployment. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  those  conver- 
sations with  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard?  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
remember  what  it  is  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  the  question-and- 
answer  period,  I  thought  he  made  the 
statement  that  even  if  we  continued  with 
research  and  development,  we  would  be 
able  to  maintain  our  scientific  and 
technical  team. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  that  we 
could,  even  though  we  made  no  plans 
for  deployment;  but  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  that  I  recall 
the  conversation.  I  think  the  word  "de- 
ployment" may  be  one  that  Is  creating 
a  hangup  here,  because  I  think  in  the 
discussion  his  intention  was  as  to  con- 
struction. Deployment  is  a  word  which 
envisions  many  spreadings  out  of  this 
thing,  which  is  not  in  the  present  plan. 
The  present  appropriation  bill  calls  for 
construction.  Until  there  is  a  construc- 
tion, we  do  not  have  the  imit.  I  think  he 
was  talking  alx>ut  the  figure,  as  the  fig- 
ure breaks  down  as  to  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  development. 

I  believe  that  pure  research,  without 
possible  development,  amounts  to  about 
$400  million.  I  think  the  construction 
asked  for  in  the  bill  tuids  less  than  $400 
million.  It  comes  to  about  $380  million. 
So  that  the  figures  which  we  have  been 
hearing,  of  $700-odd  million,  includes 
research,  development,  and  construction 
as  envisioned  and  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident imder  the  present  bill.  I  think  that 
is  the  thrust  of  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  merely  want- 
ed to  clarify  the  point  that  the  full 
amount  is  made  available  under  this 
amendment  for  rese«u"ch  and  develop- 
ment and  make  reference  to  what  I  im- 
derstood  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  say  in  relation  to  maintaining 
this  very  excellent  scientific  and  tech- 
nical team. 

On  another  point,  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  ABM,  as  authorized  under 
this  proposal,  was  essential  as  a  bargain- 
ing point  for  the  President  and  for  those 
who  represent  this  Nation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  it  is,  and  the 
President  thinks  it  is. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  some  trouble  in 
accepting  that  belief.  Let  me  indicate 
to  the  Senator  why  I  feel  that  way.  We 
have  a  lot  of  figiu^s  offered  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  with  reference  to  the  ABM, 
the  Minuteman  n,  and  the  Titan,  is  it 
agreed  that  we  can  use  the  figure  1,054? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  1.054. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  said  we 
had  1,078  ICBM's. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  figure  is  1,078. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  So  if  we  add  our 
ICBM's  and  the  Polaris  together,  and 
add  their  ICBM's  and  their  Polaris-type 
missiles  together,  we  really  come,  in 
round  figures,  to  about  1,700  for  the 
United  States  to  1.100  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
missiles  that  can  be  laxmched  from  ships. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  figures  are.  They 
do  not  have  submersible  missiles.  They 
do  not  have  any  Polaris-  or  Poseidon- 
type  missiles. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What  is  the  Senator's 
recollection  of  their  ICBM's? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sorry;  I  cannot 
give  that  figure.  I  do  not  have  it  now. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  relation  to  bombers, 
the  estimate  is  that  we  have  about  650 
to  their  150.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  To  be 
sure,  they  have  some  other  bombers,  but 
those  bombers  do  not  have  a  long  range. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  talking  about 
strategic  bombers. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  About   150.  There 
others  they  could  use  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand;  but  we 
are  talking  about  strategic  forces. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  they  would 
be  strategic  forces  for  use  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  talking  about 
strategic  forces  as  they  relate  to  an  ABM 
defense.  There  are  many  measurements 
for  strategic  force,  but  when  we  move  to 
the  ICBM's,  the  Polaris,  the  Intercon- 
tinental bombers,  and  the  number  of 
warheads  on  each  side,  it  is  my  imder- 
standlng  we  have  about  4,300  warheads 

on  our  side 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  with  aU  this.  I  see 
the  Senator's  point.  We  are  currently  su- 
perior to  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
strategic  power.  I  think  we  are  superior 
In  most  areas.  However.  I  think  In  some 
areas  they  have  superiority  to  us.  But, 
overall,  we  do  currently  possess 
superiority. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Now  I  come  to  my 
point.  I  think  terms  like  "superiority" 
and  "parity"  in  relation  to  thermonu- 
clear warfare  are  useless  terms.  I  think 
the- President's  use  of  the  term  "sufB- 
clency"  is  the  correct  one.  But  if  we  are 
superior  in  numbers  of  ICBM's.  superior 
in  nimibers  of  bombers,  superior  in  num- 
bers of  warheads 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Superior  overall. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Then  I  fail  to  see  why 
we  have  to  have  an  ABM  as  a  bargain- 
ing point  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table, 
when  we  are  superior  in  all  these  other 
fields. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  superior  this 
year.  At  the  present  rate  of  military  de- 
velopment in  this  coimtry  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  be  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority by  the  mid-1970's. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  assumes, 
then 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  assume  that  they  are 
going  to  keep  on  doing  what  they  are  do- 
ing, and  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  other  assumption. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  WUl  the  Senator  also 
assume  that,  having  reached  the  level  of 
1.000  ICBM's— and  that  was  the  figure 
that  was  determined  almost  one  decade 
ago — we  are  going  to  maintain  that  level 
in  strategic  weapons? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Our  present  situation  is 
good.  The  Russian's  R.  &  D.  is  much  bet- 
ter than  ours.  From  the  standpoint  of 
submarine  technology,  they  are  very 
good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  build- 
ing at  a  greater  rate  than  we  are,  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  think  that  one  day  they 
will  not  have  Poseidon  or  Polaris  tyi>e 
submarines.  As  far  as  air  superiority  is 
concerned,  they  are  superior  to  us  now. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  In  swept-wing  air- 
craft and  in  numbers  of  submarines? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  are  superior  in 
numbers  of  submarines.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  superior  in  quality  right  now, 
but  they  may  be  some  day.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  has  some  in- 
terest in  that  subject.  I  think  she  can 
enlighted  the  Senator  at  much  length 
and  has  far  more  expertise  in  that  sub- 
ject than  I  have.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
we  have  lagged  in  development  or  in  the 
level  of  research  and  development.  We 
have  not  developed  a  superior  research 
and    development    program.    We    have 


stabilized  It,  and  the  Russians  keep  go- 
ing up  and  up.  They  keep  devoting  more 
and  more  of  their  resources  to  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  proceed  on  the  as- 
siunptlon  that  they  are  going  to  have  a 
sudden  change  of  heart  and  do  differ- 
ently than  they  are  now  proceeding  to 
do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  been  building  big 
bombers  capable  of  carrying  a  nuclear 
load  to  Russia  during  the  last  few  years? 
Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  not.  The  B-52 
is  an  old  weapon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  in  their  bomber  the  finest 
bomber  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  know  the  rela- 
tive performance  figures.  It  does  seem  to 
be  very  good.  They  do  not  have  it  in  the 
numbers  we  have,  but  they  have  a  good 
one.  and  it  is  much  newer  than  our  B-52. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  According  to  information 
by  General  Twining,  he  says  it  is  the 
most  dependable  bomber  in  existence. 

Has  the  Senator  read  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  Admiral  Rickover  wrote  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore) ? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  recall  it. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Admiral  Rick- 
over says  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Polaris  submarine,  Russia  has  a  vast 
superiority  in  submarines  over  the  United 
States.  He  also  states  in  that  letter  that 
the  Russians  now  have  the  capability 
of  building  Polaris  submarines  at  such 
a  rate  that  at  present  rates  they  will 
equal  or  overtake  us  in  Polaris  subma- 
rines by  1974. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  aware  of  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  contribution  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  because  he  brings  me  to  my 
next  concern,  and  that  is  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  the  ABM.  I  understood  that 
the  ABM,  as  first  annoimced,  was  a  sys- 
tem that  would  cost  about  $6.5  billion. 
Then  research  and  development  were 
added  to  it.  Then  the  cost  of  warheads 
was  added.  Then  the  cost  of  possible  sites 
in  Alaska  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  added.  So  it  is  now,  as  I  understand 
it.  about  a  $10.4  billion  system. 

I  make  reference  to  the  cost,  not  be- 
cause I  have  so  much  concern  with  it; 
I  have  a  concern,  but  it  is  not  a  com- 
manding concern  that  this  money  should 
be  pulled  out  and  put  Into  so  many  so- 
cial welfare  programs  that  many  of  us 
would  like  to  promote.  But  the  point  was 
made,  and  made  very  well,  that  we  are 
behind  in  submarines,  we  are  behind  in 
adequate  manned  bomber  aircraft,  and  in 
conventional  systems  that  we  usually  as- 
sociate with  the  kind  of  warfare  which 
is  going  to  be  essential  if  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  children  of  the  concept  of  mas- 


sive retaliation,  which  was  so  massive 
that  it  was  useless. 

We  have  great  expenditures  to  make 
in  relaiplon  to  our  naval  fleet,  in  which 
some  authorities  say  we  are  20  years  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union.  I  did  not  see  the 
letter  written  by  Admiral  Rickover, 
though  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
him.  For  example,  a  Navy  fighter  to  come 
after  the  F-111,  with  which  we  have  not 

had  very  good  luck 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  PEARSON.  One  can  go  on  down 
the  list.  There  are  also  other  limitations. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Those  are  in  the  bill.  We 
have  the  F-15  and  the  F-14,  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  patrol  planes.  They  are 
in  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment  providing  for  additional 
submarines,  additional  shipbuilding,  and 
additional  airplanes,  I  will  support  him, 
provided  he  supports  me  on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
make  that  deal,  Mr.  President.  But  if  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me,  I  think  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  Is  valid.  Perhaps 
there  are  within  this  procurement  bill 
adequate  funds  to  build  up  our  conven- 
tional forces.  I  accept  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  on  that.  I  simply  wish  to 
make  the  point  and  express  the  concern 
that  as  the  cost  noses  upward,  as  the 
$6.5  billion  becomes  $10.3  billion  in  the 
space  of  2  months,  in  the  years  ahead, 
when  the  cost  of  this  program  jumps 
more  drastically,  we  may  very  well  feel 
the  pinch  on  some  very  necessary,  con- 
ventional warfare  items,  a  pinch  similar 
to  that  felt  in  connection  with  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
stand  warmly  at  my  friend's  side  any 
time  the  question  comes  up  about  de- 
velopment of  weaponry.  I  think  we  need 
a  full  spectriun  of  tactical  weapons, 
everything  from  Improved  rifles  to  the 
most  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons.  I 
believe,  too,  in  a  full  spectrum  of  deter- 
rents. You  can  deter  nuclear  war  if  you 
have  nuclear  weaponry  to  do  it  with. 

I  think  basically  the  argument  In  be- 
half of  this  amendment  Is  that  we  should 
not  make  a  political  decision  to  deploy 
the  ABM  now,  because  apparently  it 
might  rupture  the  good  and  wonderful 
relations  we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  immediate  prospect  for  negotia- 
tions for  disarmament.  They  say  we  are 
basing  our  arguments  on  assumptions; 
but  this  is  the  most  dangerous  assump- 
tion I  can  think  of  to  base  an  argiunent 
upon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  lay  down  a 
premise  and  then  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  saw  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  testifying  before 
what  I  call  the  Proxmire  committee  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  national  defense, 
and  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of 
national  defense,  that  we  could  over- 
spend for  national  defense,  or  we  could 
make  the  determination  to  underspend 
for  national  defense;  and  he  said  the 
difference  between  the  mistake  one  way 
or  the  other  would  be  this:  If  we  over- 
spend for  national  defense,  and  deploy 
some  weapons  the  future  shows  are  not 
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needed,  all  we  have  done  Is  lost  some 
money,  but  if  we  underspend  for  national 
defense,  we  might  nm  the  risk  of  losing 
everything,  including  our  liberty.  Does 
not  the  Senator  think  that  was  a  sound 
observation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  concur  with 
that  statement;  and  I  have  always  said 
we  cannot  have  a  great  society,  or  an 
affluent  society,  or  a  free  society,  imless 
we  first  have  a  secure  society.  That  is  all 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  here. 

I  would  love  to  see  the  day  when  we 
can  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  and 
our  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  I  detest 
war  as  much  as  anyone.  But  while  there 
are  nations  in  this  world  that  choose 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
nations  with  aggressive  designs  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
ill  prepared. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  a  teaching  of  Marx- 
ism, as  adapted  for  Russia  by  Lenin,  that 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
a  nation  with  a  free  enterprise  system  of 
government,  such  as  ours,  and  a  nation 
with  a  Communist  system  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  Russia;  and  if  it  has  not 
been  stated  on  many  occasions  by  leaders 
and  oflQcials  of  the  Communists  that 
there  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  either 
economically,  politically,  or  mUitarlly, 
between  these  two  Irreconcilable  systems, 
until  communism  triumphs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This,  of  course,  is  part  of 
the  Marxian  historical  analogy,  that 
ultimately  this  will  come  about,  that 
ultimately  we  will  have  a  Communist 
world;  and,  indeed,  for  communism  to 
succeed  at  all,  the  whole  world  has  to  be 
Communist.  Then,  when  that  happy  day 
occurs — happy  in  Marxian  eyes,  of 
course — all  the  trappings  of  government 
will  be  done  away  with,  and  we  will  hve 
in  an  anarcho-syndicalist  society.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Russians  believe  that  Is 
ever  going  to  happen,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  do  have  have  im- 
perialistic designs  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  is  a  certainty; 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  have  a  combination 
of  Russian  imperialism  and  communism 
as  modified  to  adapt  it  to  Russia  by  such 
Commimists  as  Lenin. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Right. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  imderstand.  as  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  virtually  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  United  States  has  been  attempting 
to  negotiate  at  lower  than  simimit  levels 
with  the  Russians  to  obtain  an  enforce- 
able arms  limitation  agreement? 
Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  certainly  tried. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  the  Senator 
think  that  after  all  these  years,  from  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  down  to 
the  present  date,  that  we  now  have  any 
additional  reason  for  thinking  that  Rus- 
sia is  any  more  susceptible  to  being  per- 
suaded to  enter  into  any  such  agreement 
than  it  was  in  years  past? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  more  susceptible,  though  some  of  my 
friends  seem  to  think  that  if  we  cut  the 
ABM  out  of  this  bill,  the  Russians  will 
immediately  become  so  friendly  that  they 
will  want  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  with 
us  at  once. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  recall,  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment, not  embodied  in  a  treaty,  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  for  a  mor- 
atorium on  testing  nuclear  weapons ;  that 
the  United  States  kept  that  agreement 
and  did  not  make  any  preparations  to 
test  nuclear  weapons,  and  then  Russia 
put  an  end  to  the  agreement,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  exploded  the  biggest 
nuclear  weapon  ever  exploded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
we  can  have  any  confidence  in  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Politburo,  as  long  as 
Russia  maintains  Imprisoned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  people  of  Poland,  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  people  of 
East  Germany,  the  people  of  Rumania, 
and  the  people  of  Bulgaria? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  am  less  than 
sanguine  about  them.  I  trust  the  Sen- 
ator was  here  the  other  day,  and  heard 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  present  his  very  fine  paper, 
just  going  through  the  traits  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  present  Soviet  hierarchy. 
They  are  Stalinist  to  the  core. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Texas  accept  my  assurance  that  I  have 
just  finished  reading  a  book  by  a  French 
journalist  who  was  for  many  years  in 
Moscow,  whose  name  was  Michel  Tatu, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  only  reason 
Khrushchev  took  the  missiles  out  of  Cu- 
ba was  because  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed overwhelming  superiority  in  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's assurance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  fur- 
ther if  he  will  accept  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
just  read  a  book  dealing  with  Russia  by 
a  man  with  a  Russian  name,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  men  who  control  Rus- 
sia at  this  time  are  so  secure  in  posses- 
sion of  the  power  of  rule  over  that  na- 
tion that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
that  Russia's  attitude  will  be  susceptible 
of  being  changed  at  any  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  by  either  evolution 
or  revolution  within  Russia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  accept  that  assur- 
ance, and  I  concur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
definitely  thank  the  Senator.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  this  subject,  which  is  quite 
involved. 

The  Senator  made  an  outstanding 
contribution.  I  commend  highly  the  read- 
ing of  his  speech,  no  matter  which  side 
of  the  subject  a  Senator  may  be. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  the  Senator 
has  handled  it  splendidly,  as  he  always 
does  in  a  matter  that  h»  sets  himself  to 
give  special  attention  to. 

I  shall  wish  later  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  about  the  provision  and  use  of 
this  money  and  how  it  might  be  applied 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky,  who  has  been  called  from  the 
floor  temporarily.  I  would  rather  bring 
the  matter  up  when  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  present.  However,  for  the 
time  being,  I  refer  Senators  to  page  25 
of  the  committee  report,  where  the 
money  part  of  the  ABM  is  set  forth  in 
great  particularity.  The  supporting  in- 
formation came  to  the  committee  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  And  they 
are  bound  by  it  in  a  double  way,  because 
it  is  what  they  were  justifying  it  on 
and  what  we  included  it  in  the  bill  on. 

We  have  in  round  figures  $400  million 
particularly  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. However,  referring  now  to  page 
25,  the  committal  for  the  $345.5  million 
is  for  one  missile  site  radar  at  Grand 
Forks;  one  missj|^^te  radar  data  proc- 
essor at  Gfana  rorks;  training  equip- 
ment; advance  procurement  for  one 
other  perimeter  acquisition  radar  and 
one  other  missile  site  radar  at  Malm- 
strom;  and  the  relatively  small  sum  of 
$600,000  for  leadtime  missile  parts. 

For  the  actual  hardware,  the  actual 
missile,  only  $600,000  is  included  in  the 
bill,  and  that  is  for  a  long  leadtime  item 
for  the  guidance  system.  That  requires 
an  unusual  time. 

I  refer  this  now  to  the  Senate  for  deci- 
sion on  the  money.  I  will  make  some  re- 
marks later. 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  fine  presenta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  first  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  his  very 
kind  words  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  great  contribution  during  the 
hearings  in  helping  the  committee  bring 
to  the  Senate  what  I  consider  to  be  a  good 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  in 
late  years  assumed  new  responsibilities 
far  beyond  its  traditional  ones  of  defend- 
ing the  seaward  approaches  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  supporting  the  land  forces. 
It  has  made  great  strides  in  developing 
forces  to  carry  out  these  new  missions. 
The  impact  of  new  roles  and  growing  ca- 
pabilities is  demonstrated  by  the  striking 
increase  in  naval  operations  beyond  home 
waters  and  by  the  current  expansion  of 
the  Russian  submarine  forces. 

P£ist  SdViet  efforts  to  develop  effective 
long-range  seapower  were  deterred  or  de- 
ferred by  economic  conditions,  purges, 
leadership  changes,  war  and  techno- 
logical lag.  In  recent  years,  however, 
Soviet  naval  expansion  has  been  rela- 
tively unencumbered  by  such  problems. 
Today's  Soviet  naval  programs  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  capability  and  determination 
to  create  a  significant  sea-launched  bal- 
listic missile  force  and  a  formidable  fleet 
to  counter  the  U.S.  Navy  in  peace  and 
war  anywhere  in  the  world.  Beyond  this, 
the  Soviets  are  building  a  modem  navy 
with  which  to  project  a  naval  presence 
overseas  in  support  of  Soviet  political  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force  consists 
of  some  375  units,  of  which  65  are  nu- 
clear powered.  The  entire  foree,  unlike 
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that  of  the  United  States,  l8  of  post- 
World  War  n  constnictlon.  It  poses  a 
triple-dimension  threat,  consisting  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  force  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines,  numerous  torpedo  at- 
tack boats,  and  significant  numbers  of 
submarines  uniquely  equipped  with  sur- 
face-to-surfaw»  cruise  missiles.  In  the 
last  2  years  a  new  class  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  and  several  classes  of  at- 
tack submarines  have  become  opera- 
tional. The  former  Is  roughly  compara- 
ble to  our  Polaris  submarines,  the  latter 
represent  Improved  general  purpose  de- 
signs. 

Today,  the  Soviet  surface  navy  con- 
sists of  some  195  major  combatants  in- 
cluding a  helicopter  ship,  nine  guided 
missile  cruisers,  and  30  guided  missile  de- 
stroyers. The  great  majority  of  these 
ships  are  less  than  15  years  old. 

Soviet  warships  are  of  excellent  de- 
sign and  well  armed.  The  highly  publi- 
cized helicopter  ship  Moskva  carries  an 
imposing  array  of  surface-to-air  missiles, 
antisubmarine  weapons,  and  new  and 
sophlattcated  electronics,  in  addition  to 
her  ASW  helicopters.  A  sister  ship 
to  the  Moskva,  the  Leningrad,  is  expected 
to  be  operational  soon.  The  new  guided 
missile  cruisers  of  the  Kresta  class  carry 
an  equally  impressive  combination  of 
surface-to-surface  and  surface-to-air 
missiles  as  weU  as  guns  and  antisub- 
marine weapons.  A  third  example  of  ad- 
vancing technology  is  the  Kashin-clsiss 
frigate.  It  boasts  strong  air  defense  and 
antisubmarine  armament,  and  is  the 
largest  type  of  warship  in  the  world 
powered  solely  by  gas  turbines,  giving 
it  a  maximum  speed  of  35  knots. 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  operating  out  of 
Its  home  waters  for  longer  periods,  in 
greater  numbers,  and  at  greater  distance 
than  ever  before.  It  is  showing  the  flag 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  both  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  elsewhere  along  the  entire 
Indian  Ocean  littoral. 

These  developments  are  making  the 
Soviet  Navj'  a  force  of  growing  Impor- 
tance in  our  strategic  calculations.  Apart 
from  the  challenge  it  would  pose  in  war- 
time, its  growing  capability  to  project 
Soviet  power  into  distant  areas  is  likely. 
If  left  uncoimtered.  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  political  developments  in  the 
emerging  nations  and  uncommitted 
world. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings 
there  was  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  Admiral  Rickover  which 
helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
happened  with  respect  to  the  nuclear 
submarines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Armed  Sebvices, 

Washington,  B.C.,  June  5, 1969. 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  RicKOvsa, 
Naval  Ships  Command,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Admiral  Rickover:  I  have  recKl  your 
April  25.  1969  letter  to  Senator  Fastore  wtth 
great  Interest.  As  usual,  you  have  reduced  a 
complicated  Issue  to  a  few  basic  queatloos. 
There  Is  one  subject  vltiU  to  this  Issue  In 
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which  I  know  the  Amerloan  peo|rie  will  re- 
spect your  Judgment — nuclear  submarines, 
and  In  particular,  our  Polaris  submarines. 

I  would  apiM^date  your  aaseesment  of  the 
effecUveness  of  our  Polaris  forces  after  1972 
in  light  of  the  remarkable  advances  recently 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  their  submarine 
and  anti-submarine  capability.  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  In  your  views  concerning  the 
ability  of  our  deployed  Polaris  submarines  to 
survive  a  planned  attack  by  Soviet  anti- 
submarine forces  In  the  mld-70's  time  frame. 

I  would  hope  your  response  can  be  written 
In  such  a  way  that  the  American  people  can 
have  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hbnbt  M.  Jackson, 

t/.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Atomic  Enerot  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  12, 1969. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  5,  1969,  asking  for  my 
views  concerning  the  ability  of  our  Polaris 
submarines  to  survive  a  planned  attack  by 
Soviet  antisubmarine  forces  In  the  mld-1970's 
time  frame. 

Let  me  first  say  that  based  on  the  best 
evidence  available.  I  believe  that  today  our 
Polaris  submarines  are  safe  from  a  massive, 
neutralizing  blow.  Further.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  valid  Information  Indicating  that  the  So- 
viets possess  a  means  to  track  and  destroy 
our  Palarls  submarines  while  they  are  on 
station.  However,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
this  situation  will  prevail  for  long. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  actively  engaged  In  a  determined  effort 
to  acquire  the  capability  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  our  Polaris  force.  They  have  devel- 
oped and  they  continue .  to  develop  faster 
and  quieter  submarines.  They  are  experi- 
menting In  all  phases  of  submarine  and  anti- 
submarine warfare — we  are  not.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  alone  they  have  developed 
several  new  types  of  nuclear  submarines; 
we  have  developed  only  one  new  type  In  ten 
years.  It  Is  clear  that  a  major  objective  of 
their  naval  programs  Is  to  Invalidate  our 
own  Polaris  system. 

Given  the  recent  Soviet  progress  in  under- 
sea warfare  and  the  sheer  magnitude  of  their 
nuclear  submarine  program,  the  conclusion  Is 
Inevitable  that,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
match  theU:  effort,  they  wlU  surpass  us  In 
this  field  during  the  1970'8. 

Of  course.  In  the  present  era  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  accurate  prediction  of  fu- 
ture military  developments  Is  difficult.  If  not 
impossible  even  for  such  a  relatively  short 
period  as  five  to  ten  years.  It  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  outcome  of  future  military 
engagements,  since  these  are  dependent  on 
successful  exploitation  of  the  latest  techno- 
logical advancements.  All  we  can  do  Is  learn 
what  we  can  of  the  progress  being  made  by 
other  nations  In  the  areas  related  to  sub- 
marine and  antisubmarine  warfare  and  then 
to  compare  this  with  our  own  progress. 

The  Soviets  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
submarine  force  In  the  world — about  375 
submarines,  all  buUt  since  World  War  11.  We 
have  143,  Including  61  dlesel  submarines  most 
of  which  are  of  World  War  n  vintage.  Thus, 
they  have  a  net  advantage  of  about  230  sub- 
marines. It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
1970  they  wlU  have  a  numerical  lead  even 
In  nuclear  submarines. 

In  the  single  year  1968,  the  Soviets  put  to 
sea  a  new  type  ballistic  mlssUe  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  as  well  as  several  new 
types  of  nuclear  attack  submarines — a  feet 
far  exceeding  anything  we  have  ever  done  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  1974  they  will  have 
added  about  70  nuclear-powered  submarines 

to  their  fleet,  whereas  we  wUl  add  but  26 

thus    further    Increasing    their    numerical 
superiority.    As    for    ballistic    mlssUe    sub- 


marlnea,  the  Sovleto  have  undertaken  a 
vlgoroua  buUdlng  program  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass our  Polaris  fleet  of  41.  At  least  seven 
of  their  new  Polaris-type  submarines  have 
been  completed,  and  they  now  have  the 
capability  of  turning  out  one  a  month.  We 
have  no  Polaris  submarines  under  construc- 
tion or  planned.  We  must  assume  that  by  the 
1973-1974  time  period  they  will  be  up  to  \is. 
To  achieve  this,  the.  Soviets  have  greatly 
expanded  and  modernized  their  submarine 
buUdlng  and  repair  faculties.  Just  one  of 
their  numeroiis  submarine  building  yards 
has  several  times  the  area  and  faciUtles  of 
aU  U.S.  submarine  yards  combined.  They 
use  modem  assembly  line  techniques  under 
covered  ways,  permitting  large-scale  produc- 
tion, regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Soviets  over  the 
past  few  years  in  nuclear  submarine  design, 
construction,  and  operation  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  a 
large  group  of  highly  competent  technical 
personnel.  We  must  assume  the  talents  and 
efforts  of  thU  group  will  continue  to  provide 
the  Soviets  with  additional  advances  In  nu- 
clear submarines. 

The  superiority  of  a  given  weapon  system 
Is  never  static.  The  hlst<M7  of  warfare  Is  an 
ever-changing  contest  between  weapon  and 
counterweapon.  Whenever  man  Invents  a 
new  weapon,  two  things  happen  immediately. 
First,  his  potential  adversaries  start  to  de- 
velop a  counterweapon.  Second,  improve- 
ments are  made  In  the  original  weapon  to 
make  it  even  more  effective.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  gxmpowder, 
battleships,  airplanes,  rockets,  etc. 

The  battleship  Is  a  good  example.  In  1907 
when  the  British  Dreadnought,  the  world's 
first  modern  battleship  put  to  sea  It  was 
hailed  as  "invincible."  It  had  armor  plate 
thick  enough  to  stop  any  naval  sheU  then  In 
existence.  Soon  afterwards  other  countries 
buUt  their  own  battleships  with  large  guns 
and  heavy  armor.  The  British  then  developed 
the  destroyer  to  protect  the  battleship  by 
firing  torpedoes  against  opposing  battleships. 
The  other  side,  of  course,  soon  had  Its  own 
destroyers.  The  battleship  then  was  given 
the  capability  of  carrying  airplanes  to  In- 
crease its  range  of  visibility;  this  added  the 
now  element  of  air  power  to  the  battleship. 
Although  it  became  evident  during  World 
War  I  to  farseelng  officers  like  General  Billy 
Mitchell  that  aircraft  constituted  a  new  and 
formidable  weapon  against  the  battleship, 
it  nevertheless  took  a  long  time  for  those  who 
had  faith  in  the  battleship  to  accept  this  and 
prepare  against  the  danger.  Even  as  in  1907 
it  was  Impossible  to  predict  how  long  the 
battleship  would  remain  "Invincible,"  so  Is 
it  today  impossible  to  predict  how  long  the 
Polaris  submarine  will  remain  Invulnerable. 
As  In  the  case  of  the  battleship,  the  com- 
petition between  the  submarine  and  its  foes 
has  seesawed  since  the  former  proved  its 
worth  in  World  War  I.  As  advances  have  been 
made  In  submarine  design  since  World  War  I. 
progress  has  also  been  made  In  developing 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

Submarines  have  the  protection  of  the 
ocean  depths.  When  submerged  they  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  human  eye  or  by  radar.  The 
only  way  we  know  at  present  to  detect  a 
submerged  submarine  is  by  the  sound  It 
makes.  For  years,  groups  of  scientists  and 
engineers  have  tried  to  make  submarines 
quieter,  while  other  groups  have  worked  Just 
as  hard  to  develop  more  sensitive  listening 
devices.  This  technological  battle  continues. 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  propulsion,  the 
submarine  has  been  able  to  operate  sub- 
merged at  high  speeds  for  long  periods  of 
time;  this  gave  the  nuclear  submarine  the 
edge.  However,  great  strides  are  being  made 
m  the  mobility  of  antisubmarine  forces  and 
In  their  capability  to  detect  and  destroy  sub- 
marines. In  fact,  the  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine Itself  is  now  being  used  as  an  anti- 
submarine weapon. 
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We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  these 
developments  will  work  under  actual  war 
conditions;  nor  do  we  know  how  effective  oxir 
Polaris  submarines  would  be  in  an  encounter 
with  an  enemy  antisubmarine  force — be  It 
air,  surface,  or  subsuriace — or  how  effective 
our  own  antisubmarine  forces  would  be 
against  the  latest  Soviet  nuclear  submarines. 

The  answer  to  your  question  concerning 
the  survivability  of  our  Polaris  submarines 
in  the  inid-1970's  depends  on  whether  we 
can  regain  the  advantage  we  had  In  the  past. 
Will  our  progress  In  undersea  warfare  during 
the  1970*6  match  that  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
Can  we  assvune  that  our  Polaris  system  wUI 
be  the  flrat  weapon  In  history  to  remain 
Invulnerable?  The  developments  I  have  cited 
should  caution  us  against  making  such  an 
assumption. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  April  26,  1969.  let- 
ter to  Senator  Pastore  (Page  10629  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  April  29.  1969),  the 
Soviet  Union  is  embarked  on  a  program 
which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  sea  power  and  an  unmistaka- 
ble resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful 
maritime  force  In  the  world.  As  a  rebiilt  of 
the  Cuban  mIssUe  crisis,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship resolved  never  again  to  be  placed  In  a 
position  where  they  would  have  to  negotiate 
from  weakness — in  that  case  lack  of  stra- 
tegic and  naval  superiority.  They  have  pub- 
licly avowed  their  goal  to  become  preeminent 
in  sea  power,  and  all  evidence  indicates  they 
are  proceeding  with  competent  speed.  This 
is  especially  true  in  their  undersea  warfare 
forces.  They  have  openly  stated  that  these 
are  to  be  the  major  arm  of  their  fleet. 

To  recapitulate:  I  believe  that  while  today 
our  Polaris  fleet  Is  safe  from  a  planned  at- 
tack by  the  Soviets,  there  Is  sufficient  evi- 
dence concerning  their  progress  In  this  fleld 
to  cause  doubt  by  the  mid- 1 970 's.  We  muat 
Increase  our  own  efforts  If  we  expect  our 
Polaris  fleet  to  remain  the  deterrent  It  now 
is. 

Respectfully, 

H.  O.  Rickover. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Rickover  to  Senator  Pastore 
under  date  of  April  25, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  25,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  In  your  letter  of 
April  ISth,  you  asked  me  to  give  an  estimate 
and  an  opinion  as  to  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going  and  what  needs  to  be  done  In 
a  military  way  In  these  times  of  turmoU  and 
peril.  There  Is,  as  you  point  out,  a  division  of 
opinion  among  the  American  people  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  reinforcing  our  military 
strength. 

The  flrst  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  in  Judging  between  conflicting  views 
on  this  matter,  the  deciding  factor  must  be 
their  relevance  to  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as 
we  would  wish  It  to  be.  Granted  the  hldeous- 
ness  of  modem  war,  can  we  deduce  therefrom 
that  mankind  is  now  vrise  enough  to  forgo 
recourse  to  arms?  A  look  at  history  should 
put  MS  on  guard  against  those  who  claim 
that  humanity  has  now  reached  a  state  where 
the  possibility  of  armed  aggression  can  be 
safely  disregarded  In  formulating  national 
policy. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-crulser  bill  in  1929.  It  waa 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  befwe,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  build  new  warships. 
And  this  In  light  of  the  lessons  of  World  War 
I  which  erupted  despite  the  various  Hague 
Peace  Treaties  I  These  ships  were  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  helping  us  win  World  War  It. 
The  war  Itself  was  prolonged  because  Con- 
gress— heeding   the    "merchants   of   death" 


argtunent— in  1939  prohibited  shipment  of 
war  materials  to  Britain  and  France. 

Then,  too,  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  of  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  public  servants  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to  secure  our 
country  against  foreign  conquest,  or  are  they 
private  Individuals  not  accountable  for  the 
consequences  of  their  opinions,  who  feel  free 
to  express  their  personal  abhorrence  of  war 
and  to  agitate  for  a  reduction  of  the  financial 
burden  military  preparedness  Imposes  on  the 
taxpayer?  Would  the  majority  of  the  elector- 
ate accept  their  arguments  that  given  our 
unmet  domestic  needs,  we  cannot  afford  an 
effective  defense  position  vis-a-vis  our  poten- 
tial adversaries?  Or  that  war  is  so  horrible 
that  it  is  better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to  fight? 

As  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness,  it  Is 
In  fact  no  greater  proportional  to  total  U.S. 
output  than  10  years  ago — 8.8%  of  total  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Omitting  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  allowing  for  inflation,  our 
armed  forces  have  less  buying  power  today 
than  a  decade  ago.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand — according  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Congressional  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  issued  last 
June — resources  have  been  diverted  from  the 
farm  sector  to  defense,  where  outlays  rose 
dramatically  in  1966-67.  after  remaining 
static  since  1962.  The  Report  talks  about 
their  new  preoccupation  with  national  secu- 
rity. And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  actual 
war  costs  absorb  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
expenditures  while  we  are  spending  some 
two  and  a  half  bllUon  dollars  a  month  In 
Vietnam. 

If  history  teaches  anything  It  Is  surely  that 
weakness  Invites  attack;  that  it  takes  but 
one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  Into  war 
against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace-loving 
nations  If  the  former  Is  militarily  strong  and 
the  latter  are  not.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
deprecate  the  need  to  maintain  military  su- 
premacy or  at  least  parity  with  the  com- 
munist empires,  on  the  grounds  that  other 
nations  have  accepted  a  decline  from  flrst 
to  second  or  third  rank  and  that  we  ourselves 
for  most  of  our  history  were  militarily  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  yet  secure  enough  within  our 
borders.  They  forget  that  we  then  proflted 
from  the  Pax  Britannica,  even  as  the  former 
great  powers  of  Europe  who  have  lost  theU- 
defense  capability  enjoy  political  freedom 
today  only  because  we  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  them  and  ready  to  do  so.  What  It 
means  to  be  weak  and  without  American  pro- 
tection should  be  evident  to  all  as  we  ob- 
serve the  tragic  drama  of  Czechoslovakia 
"negotiating"  wtlh  Russia  the  continuing 
subjugation  of  her  people. 

As  a  lawyer,  you  are  famUlar  with  Black- 
stone's  statement  that  security  of  the  person 
Is  the  flrst,  and  liberty  of  the  Individual  the 
second  "absolute  right  Inherent  In  everv 
Englishman."  Just  so,  the  flrst  right  of  every 
American  is  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
attack,  and  the  first  duty  of  government  Is  to 
keep  our  nation  alive.  Given  the  world  situ- 
ation, this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  defense 
capability  which  Is  adequate  to  discourage 
potential  aggressors.  Said  President  Nlxon, 
In  discussing  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  "It  Is 
essential  to  avoid  putting  an  American  Pres- 
ident, either  this  President  or  the  next  Presi- 
dent, In  the  position  where  the  United  States 
would  be  second  rather  than  first  or  at  least 
equal  to  any  potential  enemy.  ...  I  do  not 
want  to  see  an  American  President  In  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  event  of  any  crisis,  have  his  dip- 
lomatic credibility  be  so  impaired  because 
the  United  States  was  in  a  second-class  or 
inferior  position.  We  saw  what  it  meant  to 
the  Soviets  when  they  we^e  second.  I  don't 
want  that  position  to  be  the  United  States' 
In  the  event  of  a  future  diplomatic  crisis." 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  relinquishment  of  our  de- 
terrent capabUlty,  recognizing  full  well  that 


there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  communist  power.  Whether  one 
takes  the  optimistic  view  that  a  permanent 
East-West  detente  can  be  negotiated,  or  the 
pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall 
have  to  fight  for  our  llbertlee,  this  nation 
has  no  future  If  It  allows  Itself  to  be  out- 
matched militarily. 

To  turn  now  to  specific  matters  currently 
in  dispute.  There  U  the  ABM  system  which 
is  under  heavy  fire  on  grounds  that  It  (a) 
wUl  escalate  the  arms  race  and  (b)  wUl 
not  work.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  their  own  version  of  the 
ABM  for  several  years  without  inducing  us 
to  expand  our  military  power.  Just  as  the 
Soviet  ABM  version  has  not  added  to  the 
Soviet  threat,  so  our  own  ABM  would  not  add 
to  ours.  The  Russians  have  been  singularly 
silent  In  this  reepect;  the  outcry  has  come 
mostly  from  those  In  this  country  who  habit- 
ually apply  a  double  standard  when  adjudg- 
ing military  developments  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  One  must  ask  how  can  our  de- 
fensive capability  be  considered  provocative, 
whUe  theirs  Is  not?  Is  there  not  something 
deeply  disturbing  when  one  observes  scien- 
tists, formerly  holding  responsible  positions 
in  government,  advocate  policies  directly 
contrary  to  those  they  supported  when  In 
office?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
our  most  prestigious  scientists  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  development  of  the  H-bomb. 
Where  would  we  be  today  had  not  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  President  Truman — who  had  the 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  U.S. — 
disregarded  their  advice?    ""v. 

As  for  the  assertion  that  the  ABM  cannot 
be  made  to  work.  I  must  disagree.  If  there  U 
one  lesson  I  have  learned  in  the  many  years 
I  have  devoted  to  the  development  of  nuclear 
propulsion  plants.  It  is  that,  given  the  sound- 
ness of  a  theoretical  concept,  it  can,  wtth 
drive  and  Imaginative  engineering  be  made  to 
work. 

Contrariwise,  for  a  theoretical  concept  to 
be  translated  Into  reality,  it  must  be  worked 
on  Research  alone — no  matter  how  pro- 
longed— will  not  do  It.  The  very  act  of  de- 
veloping the  concept  through  detailed  engi- 
neering work  produces  Improvements  In  the 
original  concept — Improvements  which  would 
have  been  neither  obvious  nor  possible 
without  such  actual  engineering  work. 

The  Soviets  are  Just  as  adept  In  research 
and  development  as  we  are.  They  have  amply 
proved  this  by  their  progress  in  space.  In 
missiles,  in  aviation.  In  military  equipment. 
In  nuclear  submarines.  They  know  fuU  well 
from  their  own  experience  that  with  research 
alone — wlt^iout  development  engineering — 
our  ABM  system  or  any  other  system  would 
not  be  meaningful  and  could  be  discounted. 
For  this  reason  we  must  guard  against  those 
claiming  that  we  can  limit  ourselves  to  re- 
search— that  research  alone  wlU  suffice. 

You  also  ask  me  to  comment  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  these  times  of  turmoU 
and  peril.  As  1  am  more  familiar  with  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviets  to  our  naval 
power,  I  would  like  to  confine  myself  to 
this  area,  and  speclflcaUy  to  submarines.  But 
what  I  say  here  Is  valid  for  our  land,  sea, 
and  air  power  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  sea  power  and  an  unmis- 
takable resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful 
maritime  force  in  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  sea  p>ower:  knowledge  of  the 
seas,  a  strong  modem  merchant  marine,  and 
a  powerful  new  Navy.  They  are  surging  for- 
ward with  a  naval  and  maritime  program 
that  Is  a  technological  marvel. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  fleet  of  200  dlesel -powered  sub- 
marines. They  then  embarked  on  a  massive 
building  program,  producing  over  550  new 
submarines    through    1968,    at    least   65   of 
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whlcb  are  nuclear-powered.  Dtuing  the  same 
period,  the  United  States  buUt  99  sub- 
marines. 82  of  them  nuclear-p>owered.  The 
Soviets  have  scrapped  or  given  away  all  their 
World  War  n  submarines  as  well  as  some 
built  since.  They  now  have  a  new  submarine 
force  of  about  375;  we  have  143,  which  in- 
cludes 61  dlesel  submarines  most  of  which 
are  of  World  War  n  vintage.  Thus  the  Soviets 
have  a  net  advantage  of  about  230  sub- 
marines. It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
1970  they  will  have  a  numerical  lead  in 
nuclear  submarines. 

To  achieve  this  the  Soviets  greatly  ex- 
panded and  modernized  their  submarine 
building  facilities.  Just  one  of  their  nimser- 
ous  submarine  building  yards  has  several 
times  the  area  and  facilities  of  all  U.S.  sub- 
marine yar^s.  They  use  modern  assembly- 
line  techniques  under  covered  ways,  per- 
mitting large-scale  production  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

In  the  single  year  1968,  the  Scn^lets  put  to 
sea  a  new  type  ballistic  missile  submarine  as 
well  as  several  new  types  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines — a  feat  far  exceeding  anything 
we  have  ever  done.  In  looking  to  the  future, 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1974  they  will  add 
about  70  nuclear-powered  submarines  to 
.their  .fUet,  whereeis  we  will  add  but  26 — 
XurthsE.  increasing  their  numerical  superior- 
ity. In  the  case  of  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a  vig- 
orous building  program  to  surpass  our  Po- 
laris fleet  of  41.  They  have  completed  seven 
of  the  new  Polaris-type  submarines,  and 
have  the  capability  to  turn  out  one  a  month. 
We  have  no  Polaris  submarines  under  con- 
struction or  planned.  We  must  assiune  that 
by  the  1973-74  time  period  they  will  be  up 
to  us. 

Numerical  superiority,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Weapon  systems,  speed, 
depth,  detection  devices,  quietness  of  opera- 
tion, and  crew  performance  all  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
submarine  force.  Prom  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  during  the  past  year,  the  Soviets 
have  attained  equality  in  a  number  of  these 
characteristics  and  a  superiority  in  some. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  results  so  far  at- 
tained in  all  areas  of  modern  technology  the 
Soviets  had  to  develop  their  most  important 
resource — technical  and  scienOflc  personnel. 
The  Soviet  educational  program  enjoys  high- 
est national  priority.  The  statistics  on  the 
total  numbers  of  Soviet  degree  graduates  are 
extremely  impressive.  The  U.S.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  data  indicates  that  in  1966 
alone,  168,000  engineers  were  graduated:  the 
U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  but  36,000. 
With  specific  application  to  the  Navy,  the 
Leningrad  Shipbuilding  Institute,  Just  one 
naval  institute  of  several,  had  over  7,000  stu- 
dents in  1968  studying  naval  architecture 
and  marine  engineering.  I  doubt  we  had  over 
400  enrolled  in  these  subjects  In  all  U.S. 
colleges. 

While  we  cannot  specifically  count  the 
number  of  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  de- 
voted to  naval  work,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
have  created  a  broad  technological  base.  They 
have  committed  extensive  resources  to  sup- 
port development  of  their  naval  forces.  The 
steady  build-up  of  the  Soviet  submarine 
Navy  from  an  ineffective  coastal  defense  force 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the  world's 
largest  underseas  navy  today  deserves  ad- 
miration; also  it  should  deeply  worry  every 
American.  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  face  the 
prospect  of  losing  the  superiority  In  nuclear 
submarines  we  have  held  for  many  years. 
The  threat  p>06ed  by  their  submarine  force — 
with  their  new  ballistic  and  cruise  missile 
launchers  and  new  attack  tjrpes.  is  formida- 
ble. If  more  sophisticated  types  are  added 
m  the  near  future,  as  is  likely  considering 
their  large  number  of  designers  and  their 
extensive  facilities,  the  threat  will  rapidly 
increase. 

The  Soviets  have   frequently  announced 


their  Intent  to  be  the  pre-eminent  world 
power.  Why  do  we  not  believe  them?  Hitler 
in  Meln  Kampf  plainly  announced  his  in- 
tent to  dominate  the  world.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve him  either — until  It  was  nearly  too  late. 
Admiral  Gorshkov.  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Soviet  Navy,  said  recently:  "The  flag  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  now  files  proudly  over  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later,  the  U.S. 
will  have  to  understand  that  it  no  longer  has 
mastery  of  the  seas."  And  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  Russians  announced  a  projected  50%  In- 
crease in  the  size  of  their  merchant  fleet. 
These  facts  should  be  weighed  when  assess- 
ing the  Judgment  of  those  who  argue  for  a 
reduction  of  American  military  power  while 
the  Soviet  military  power  is  rapidly  expand- 
ing. 

The  bearer  of  bad  news  is  always  punished. 
In  ancient  times,  he  might  be  put  to  death. 
Today  he  becomes  "controversial"  and  un- 
popular. But  if  there  is  one  subject  on  which 
the  American  people  must  know  the  truth, 
however  unpalatable.  It  Is  our  military  posi- 
tion vls-a-vis  the  Soviets.  I  believe  no  one 
can  better  Inform  them  than  members  of  the 
Congress — who  have  such  close  ties  to  their 
constituents. 

I  suggest  that  by  keeping  secret  our  knowl- 
edge of  Soviet  strength  at  this  time  we  may 
lose  more  than  by  confiding  the  truth  of  the 
danger  we  face  to  the  American  people. 
Respectfully. 

H.  G.  RiCKOVER. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  whether 
one  likes  Admiral  Rickover  or  not,  in 
his  assessment  of  our  Navj'  during  the 
years,  he  has  never  been  found  wrong. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  some  informa- 
tion that  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  rele- 
vant to  the  deployment  sites.  I  think  it 
should  go  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Two  sites  do  provide  a  more  realistic  test 
bed  that  we  plan  to  provide  at  Kwaja- 
leln.  Two  major  test  objectives  can  be 
accomplished. 

First,  we  can  test  the  Phase  1  complex 
under  realistic  conditions  of  military  oper- 
ators and  24-hour  per  day  operation.  This 
win  provide  experience  with  the  problems  of 
installation  and  early  operation  that  cannot 
be  obtained  In  a  research  environment. 

Second,  we  will  be  able  to  check  the  oper- 
ation of  a  two-site,  four-radar  network  with 
its  inter-computer  communications  £ind  Its 
command  and  control  ties  to  higher  head- 
quarters. We  can  verify  proper  operation  of 
such  important  system  features  as  control 
of  PAR  tracking  load  (one  missile,  or  satel- 
lite, will  usually  be  seen  by  more  than  one 
PAR) ,  the  ability  of  one  PAR  to  look  behind 
a  simulated  black-out  region  to  assist  an 
adjacent  PAR,  and  the  transfer  of  targets 
from  a  PAR  at  one  site  to  an  MSR  at  another 
site. 

Phase  1  operation  will  provide  invaluable 
experience  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  arguments 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  overwhelm- 
ing. As  I  see  it,  the  only  real  argument  is 
that  we  should  delay  a  political  decision 
to  deploy.  But  this  is  not  solely  a  political 
decision;  it  is  a  military  decision,  as  well. 
It  is  said  that  we  should  delay  in  the 
hope  that  to  do  so  might  produce  the 
right  kind  of  climate  in  which  we  could 
sit  down  and  have  successful  disarma- 
ment negotiations  with  the  Soviets;  in 
the  hope  that  perhaps  their  attitude  has 
changed. 

Again,  I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  as- 
sumption on  which  to  base  an  argument. 
We  have  been  accused  of  basing  our 
argument  on  assumption — the  assump- 


tion that  the  Soviets  will  develop  and 
deploy  an  SS-9;  that  they  are  expand- 
ing their  ABM  system.  But  we  assume 
these  things  on  the  basis  of  valid  expe- 
rience and  the  continuing  intensification 
of  technology,  both  military  and  stra- 
tegic, by  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  I 
think  they  are  on  much  more  solid 
ground. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  heard  with  great  in- 
terest— I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  him — 
the  Senator's  statement  about  "unilat- 
eral disarmament"  and  good  faith,  or  at 
least  some  moral  argument  concerning 
the  Russians.  Does  the  Senator  think  that 
the  result  of  any  negotiations  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  what  the  United  States 
and  the  Russian  negotiators  may  come  in 
with,  once  they  start  with  prepared 
briefs?  Does  he  feel  that  that  is  what 
we  have  to  be  limited  to?  Or  does  the 
Senator  feel  that  it  may  very  well  be 
possible  to  negotiate  either  much  broader 
or  perhaps  much  more  limited  agree- 
ments, depending  on  the  practical  situa- 
tion In  the  world  and  how  the  negotia- 
tions develop? 

May  I  give  the  Senator  this  example? 
Suppose  we  really  had  a  completely  ef- 
fective ABM  that  could  knock  out  as 
many  Russian  missiles  as  they  sent  over 
here.  Would  the  Senator  feel  that  there 
was  any  hope  of  any  negotiations  at  all? 
Or  would  he  think  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be- 
lieve It  must  first  catch  up  with  us  before 
they  could  negotiate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Russians  are  already 
catching  up  with  us  and,  I  think,  will 
eventually  surpass  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  many  fields. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Soviets  arming 
themselves  is  a  matter  of  a  reaction  to 
what  the  United  States  does.  Remember 
that  we  demobilized  after  World  War  n. 
but  the  Soviet  Union  did  not.  I  think  the 
Russians  know  that  we  have  no  im- 
perialistic designs  on  them;  that  we  are 
not  going  to  initiate  a  war  against  them. 
After  all,  we  could  have  fought  a  pre- 
emptive war  against  them  and  could 
have  destroyed  them  in  the  late  forties— 
and  they  know  that — and  we  were  sorely 
provoked  at  that  time,  but  failed  to  do  it. 
So  far  as  negotiations  are  concerned, 
I  hope  we  can  begin  to  negotiate,  and 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  if  they  get  into  a  position  of 
military  superiority.  The  President 
thinks  this,  and  he  has  had  as  many 
confrontations  with  the  Soviets  as  has 
anyone  else. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  talk  about 
a  wide  range  of  things,  and  the  discus- 
sions would  not  have  to  be  bilateral. 
Other  countries  might  be  brought  in, 
countries  which  have  nuclear  potential 
or  which  actually  have  nuclear  weapons. 
I  do  not  oppose  the  idea  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  are  not  talking  about 
opposition  to  negotiations.  The  Senator 
was  talking  about  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, a  label  which  I  find  is  used  to 
throw  up  a  big  smokescreen  in  connec- 
tion with  this  issue.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
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me  if  he  believes  anyone  speaking  in 
support  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
has  Indicated  in  his  argument  that  he 
wants  unilateral  disarmament? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  believes  there  will  be 
unilateral  disarmament.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  referred 
to  his  mall.  I  said: 

Yes,  unfortunately  there  are  people  In  this 
country  who  think  we  should  disarm  iml- 
laterally,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
bring  moral  suasion  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
do  likewise. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  anyone  who  has  the  so- 
phistication of  a  U.S.  Senator,  believes 
that.  However,  there  are  many  people 
who  do,  and  they  write  letters. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. If  we  pursue  the  doctrine  that  the 
only  time  the  United  States  can  safely 
negotiate  is  when  we  have  the  edge — 
when  we  have  nuclear  "superiority,"  as 
he  calls  it — is  it  not  logical  to  suppose 
that  they  think  the  same  way  about 
their  security  and  that  we  simply  cannot 
then  come  to  an  agreement?  Both  sides 
cannot  enjoy  "superiority."  But,  both 
sides  can  have  nuclear  "suiBciency,"  as 
President  Nixon  has  so  wisely  suggested. 
Most  objective  strategic  experts  believe 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  do  have  a  "sufficiency"  of  nu- 
clear power  to  insure  their  security  un- 
der present  conditions.  That  is  why  the 
prevailing  situation  is  such  a  logically 
compelling  stopping  point  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
think  that  the  Soviets  think  the  same 
about  us  that  we  think  about  them.  I 
think  they  are  a  little  smarter  than  that. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
we  certainly  cannot  assume  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  tlmt  they  have  a 
fine,  high-minded  view  of  our  motives,' 
while  our  view  of  their  motives  is  that 
they  are  trying  to  subvert  the  world,  and' 
prepare  for  a  preemptive  war  attack 
capability  on  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  constitutes  an  obvious  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  believes  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  threat  to  their  ex- 
pansionist opportunities  or  goals. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  that  is  the  illusion  un- 
der which  our  negotiators  go  to  nego- 
tiate, believing  that  the  Russians  are 
going  to  accept  a  fret^ng  into  perma- 
nence of  a  U.S.  military  advantage  or 
"superiority,"  because  they  trust  our  mo- 
tives, and  they  know  they  should  realize 
that  we  distrust  theirs — I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Maybe  we  would  not  get 
anjrwhere.  I  do  not  think  we  will  get  any- 
where as  long  as  the  Soviets  are  bent  on 
expanding  their  influence  in  the  world. 
They  are  moving  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  we  should  take 
our  6th  Fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  do  not.  At  the 
same  time,  I  certainly  must  contemplate 
that  if  their  system  is  better  than  ours, 
their  people  more  productive,  their  han- 
dling more  competitive,  they  will  get 
more  Influence  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  They  are  not  better  than 
us.  They  are  a  dictatorship,  and  they 
channel  their  resources  into  armaments, 
and  more  cheaply,  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  more  than  2  billion 
in  the  world  are  not  going  to  take  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  that. 
Maybe  the  200  million  Americans  will, 
but  the  more  than  2  billion  people  in 
the  world  will  not.  That  is  what  we  are 
engaged  in — competitive  demonstration 
of  whose  system  works  better.  It  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  demonstrated  and 
not  just  claimed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
relevant  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  very  relevant 
because  people  like  me  feel  we  are  imder 
some  real  compulsion  to  do  things  to 
produce  a  nuclear  arms  agreement  with- 
out endangering  our  security. 

I  think  people  who  are  arguing  the 
case  as  the  Senator  has — and  he  is  a 
gifted  and  able  man  or  I  would  not  be 
discussing  the  matter  with  him— are 
laboring  imder  the  assumption  that  this 
really  cannot  happen;  that  really  and 
basically  we  cannot  come  to  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  at  all.  This 
is  really  at  the  nub  of  the  argument  and 
that  is  why  I  rose  when  the  Senator 
brought  me  to  my  feet  with  his  remarks 
about  world  trade  and  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

I  think  the  essence  of  the  considera- 
tion the  Senator  gives  us  is  that  we  must 
always  have  a  built-in  military  ad- 
vantage or  we  might  get  taken.  This 
means  we  can  never  make  a  deal  since 
the  Russians  are  not  going  to  make  a 
deal.  They  are  not  going  to  trust  their 
security  to  some  one  else's  high  motives 
and  good  intentions — just  as  we  would 
not  accept  that  approach. 

The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  that  there 
will  be  a  time  when  we  are  roughly  in 
balance  so  we  can  reach  some  kind  of 
agreement.  At  this  point  we  are  roughly 
in  balance;  we  both  enjoy  sufficiency 
and  there  is  no  sense  in  both  sides 
spending  billions  to  try  to  reach  an 
empheral  weapons  advantage  over  the 
other — which  neither  side  will  acc^t. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  argue  for  superiority 
because  I  believe  we  should  have  it.  The 
Senator  thinks  we  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  settlement.  One  of  the  things  I  am 
concerned  about  is  how  we  know  when 
we  have  reached  parity;  or  do  we  wake 
up  some  morning  and  find  ourselves  in 
an  inferior  position? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  point? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  have  our 
argument  presented.  That  is  why  we 
argue  only  for  a  delay  in  deployment. 
That  is  why  we  are  not  arguing  for  junk- 
ing the  _ABM  system,  because  we  are 
aware  of  that  uncertainty.  But  we  be- 
lieve, based  on  the  case  introduced  at 
this  moment,  that  given  a  little  oppwr- 
tunity  to  use  it  in  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess, in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  and  in 
our  eyes  we  are  resonaWy  in  balance  with 
respect  to  second-strike,  assured-de- 
struction capability.  What  we  are  argu- 
ing against  is  moving  to  the  next  plateau 
until  we  have  exhausted  the  opportunity 


now  presented  to  negotiate  a  limitations 
agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  view  of  the  experts 
is  that  we  would  lose  valuable  leadtlme  If 
we  faced  any  delay  toward  deployment  at 
this  moment.  Beyond  that,  it  is  a  slap  or 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  slap  at  the  ad- 
ministration, which  asked  for  this  au- 
thority. It  is,  in  a  way,  trying  to  gut  the 
ABM  provision.  I  do  not  see  why  this  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  full  R.  &  D.  and 
testing  and  evaluation  of  this  thing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experts,  we  can  do  it  better 
if  we  have  these  things  deployed  at  the 
site. 

Really,  the  basic  argument  is:  Should 
we  make  the  political  decision  to  deploy? 
I  do  not  entertain  the  same  views  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  does,  and  he 
does  not  entertain  the  same  views  that 
I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Speaking  about  the  ad- 
ministration, is  it  not  fair  to  say  those 
of  us  who  are  on  my  side  of  the  issue,  if 
we  are  right  and  the  administration  can 
achieve  an  armaments  limitation  break- 
through, would  have  had  a  far  more 
monumental  success,  a  great  historic  suc- 
cess, unbelievable  in  its  size,  for  President 
Nixon,  than  if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
Safeguard  by  two  or  three  votes,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  said  yesterday 
Therefore  I  ask:  Who  is  really  trying  to 
make  this  administration  successful? 
Should  we  not  test  that  before  we  say 
that  the  people  on  my  side  would  harm 
the  administration  if  we  were  successful. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  if  I  can  be 
here  in  the  Senate  under  a  Republican 
President  when  he  achieves  an  agree- 
ment v/hich  will  freeze  nuclear  arma- 
ments where  it  is,  that  alone  would  make 
his  place  in  history  infinitely  more  hal- 
lowed than  if  he  succeeds  to  get  through 
this  provision  to  deploy  the  Safeguard 
system  in  the  two  places  mentioned 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  that  occurs.  I  will  be 
the  first  one  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor and  call  him  a  prophet. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will 
happen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  know  untU  we 
try. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  the  exceUent  speech  he  has 
made  on  the  ABM.  There  is  a  lot  of  good 
food  for  thought  in  his  speech. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  mentioned  that 
only  $759  million  of  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  biU  Is  for  the  ABM 
program. 

Only  a  year  ago  this  same  body  ap- 
proved more  than  twice  as  much  money 
for  an  ABM  program. 

The  world  situation  has  worsened,  I 
think,  during  this  year's  time.  Certainly 
Russia  has  gained  tremendously  in  mil- 
itary strength  over  what  they  were  a 
year  ago.  On  a  parity  basis,  we  have  lost 
groimd  militarily  to  the  Russians  during 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem as  North  Dakota  would  be  one  of 
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the  two  States  where  the  first  ABM's 
would  be  deployed.  I  hesitate  because 
some  may  think  that  I  am  speaking  only 
because  of  some  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  North  Dakota. 

We  do  have  some  opposition  to  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  installation  in 
North  Dakota,  but  I  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  support  President 
Nixon  on  this  issue.  There  is  practically 
no  opposition  among  the  people  where 
this  site  would  be  located  In  North  Da- 
kota. Most  of  them  are  farmers  and 
smalltown  businessmen. 

They  are  accepting  the  decision  to  lo- 
cate the  ABM  site  in  North  Dakota  just 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Minuteman. 
North  Dakota  has  300  Minuteman  mis- 
siles with  their  nuclear  warheads — along 
with  two  SAC  bases  with  their  B-52's 
and  their  nuclear  bombs. 

Not  all  commimities  would  accept  such 
a  huge  number  of  powerful  nuclear 
bombs  and  warheads  to  be  located  in 
their  midst.  Our  people  do  feel  now  that 
they  are  entitled  to  some  protection  from 
a- possible  enemy  attack  against  these 
Minuteman  missiles  and  SAC  airbases. 
They  believe  the  ABM  would  give  them 
at  least  some  protection. 

Most  of  our  newspapers  support  the 
ABM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  editorials  from  our  three 
largest  newspapers  on  this  subject 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks— the  Fargo  Forum,  the  Minot 
Daily  News,  and  the  Grand  P\)rks  Herald. 
I  concur  in  the  position  they  take. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Mlnot  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  News, 

Mar.  31.  1969) 

Mis-siu:  Defense  Is  Needed 

A  lot  of  dust  Is  being  kicked  In  the  air  In 
the  nation  about  establishment  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system,  now  known  as  Safe- 
guard. 

The  Mlnot  and  Grand  Porks  areas  have 
good  reason  to  be  Interested  In  what  Is  going 
on. 

While  the  current  proposal  is  to  establish 
the  missiles  In  the  Grand  Porks  area,  assur- 
ance la  given  they  would  provide  protection 
for  the  Mlnot  territory. 

It  has  been  of  concern  to  us  for  a  long  time 
that  the  military  complex  In  the  Mlnot  vicin- 
ity— Mlnot  Air  Porce  Base  and  the  150  Mln- 
utemen  missiles — Is  without  adequate  missile 
defense. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  an  enemy  would 
think  In  terms  of  trying  to  knock  out  such 
retaliatory  forces  as  now  exist  here. 

Outside  of  fighter  aircraft  based  at  Mlnot 
Air  Porce  Base,  which  would  be  effective 
against  a  bombing  raid,  we  now  are  virtually 
armless  so  far  as  defense  Is  concerned. 

Everything  in  the  book  Is  being  thrown  by 
opponents  at  the  ABM  proposal.  Scientists  In 
large  numbers,  as  well  as  shallow  thinking 
do-gooders,  have  gotten  Into  the  act.  Who  are 
they  to  decide  whether  we're  going  to  be 
clobbered? 

Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  can 
recall  without  great  difficulty  we  had  blabber- 
mouths hopping  around  the  country,  prior  to 
World  War  II,  screaming  against  prepared- 
ness. The  trouble  with  some  people  is  they 
think  they  are  experts  on  everything  except 
what  counts — treachery. 

Until  and  unless.  In  good  faith  and  demon- 
stration, any  potential  enemy  of  this  nation 
proves  Itself  to  be  willing  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race,  it  Is  good  sense  to  protect  o\ir- 
selves. 


[From  the  Pargo  (N.  Dak.)  Porum,  June  27, 

1969) 
NoKTH  Dakota  Has  Oooo  Rkasok  To  Back 
ABMStstxm 
(By  John  D.  Paulson) 
Trying  to  pass  judgment  on  whether  the 
United  States  should  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction and  deployment  of  an  antl-balllBtlc 
mlselle  system  Is  no  easy  matter  for  an  edi- 
tor,  a  member  of  Congress,  or  an  average 
citizen.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  North 
Dakota,  which  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  states  In  which  an  ABM  Installation  will 
be  deployed  In  the  first  phase  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  proposed  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 

With  360  underground  silos  holding  Min- 
uteman Intercontinental  Missiles  tipped 
with  nuclear  warheads  already  located  here. 
North  Dakota  wasn't  particularly  concerned 
when  President  Nixon  proposed  that  one  of 
the  ABM  Installations  go  Into  this  state.  But 
since  then  the  residents  have  been  the  target 
of  an  Intensive  propaganda  campaign  both 
pro  and  oon.  If  a  person  tries  to  figure  out 
bis  personal  attitude  on  some  basis  other 
than  whether  he  Is  for  or  against  President 
Nixon,  the  answer  doesn't  come  easily. 

Shortly  after  President  Nixon  outlined  his 
proposed  Safeguard  system.  North  Dakota 
gained  nationwide  notoriety.  On  a  trip  to 
Washlng^n,  to  a  gathering  of  newspaper 
editors,  I  was  almost  Invariably  asked  what 
I  thought  or  what  North  Dakotans  thought 
about  President  Nixon  trying  to  Install  a 
battery  of  nuclear-tipped  missiles  In  our 
state  to  knock  down  enemy  missiles  from 
somewhere  overseas. 

When  I  replied  that  the  state  already  had 
a  full  arsenal  of  nuclear-tipped  ICBM's.  and 
probably  most  residents  were  not  averse  to 
the  fact  that  the  nation  was  now  going  to 
try  to  put  out  of  action  any  ICBM-  aimed  In 
oxir  direction,  the  Inquisitive  all  of  a  sudden 
stopped  their  Joshing  and  started  to  ask 
questions  about  our  familiarity  with  the 
nation's  nuclear  retaliatory  armament. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  ABM  sys- 
tem apparently  started  out  with  the  Idea 
that  they  were  using  scare  tactics  on  the 
residents  of  a  state  slated  for  ABM  Installa- 
tions, but  they  had  nowhere  to  go  when  they 
realized  that  North  Dakota  had  already  ac- 
cepted Its  role  as  the  location  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation's  nuclear  armament. 

Of  course,  probably  a  good  many  North 
Dakotans  didn't  and  still  dont  realize  the 
huge  amount  of  explosive  power  that  Is  kept 
under  wraps  In  the  350  underground  silos 
stretched  across  the  northern  half  of  the 
state  from  Minnesota  to  Montana. 

At  a  banquet  at  the  same  newspaper  con- 
vention, I  had  the  opportvmlty  of  sitting  at 
the  Fame  table  with  James  Webb,  who  re- 
signed early  this  year  as  director  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Most  of  his  conversation,  of  course,  was 
about  the  forthcoming  Apollo  trips  to  the 
moon  and  the  moon  landing.  He  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  America's  capability  and 
performance  in  space  exploration,  and  the 
unlimited  challenges  that  lie  ahead  of  us 
after  the  moon  landing.  I  had  a  chance  to  ask 
him  his  views  about  President  Nixon's  ABM 
decision. 

He  declared  he  most  certainly  approved  the 
construction  and  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system,  but  noi  for  the  reasons  the  President 
stressed.  This  construction  phase  Is  simply 
a  continuation  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  what  the  nation  has  already  spent 
96  bUUon,  not  necessarily  a  needed  defense 
against  Russia.  We  vrould  never  be  reaching 
for  the  moon  If  we  hadnt  started  our  space 
explorations  one  step  at  a  time,  with  the 
Mercury  and  Oemim  space  flights,  he  ex- 
plained. Completed  research  indicates,  be 
said,  that  we  have  the  potential  to  knock 
down  an  Incoming  ICBM,  but  "you  won't 
know  whether  you  can  really  do  It  I4  time 
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Of  need  until  you  put  all  the  components 
together." 

In  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
ABM  Issue,  you  mentally  have  to  put  yourself 
Into  a  world  you  can  hardly  believe  exists. 
But  the  plain  facts  are  that  we  are  already 
In  one  of  the  strangest — and  most  danger- 
ous— worlds  ever  conceived. 

In  Europe,  U.S.  travelers  are  surprised 
and  shocked  when  they  come  to  the  border 
of  an  Iron  Curtain  country,  such  as  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  are  met  by  soldiers  with  drawn 
guns  and  bayonets.  Instead  of  a  welcoming 
customs  and  Immigration  official. 

We  In  America  think  we  are  far  removed 
from  such  a  military  gunpoint  at  our  heads 
every  time  we  move  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. Unfortunately,  almost  every  American 
citizen  goes  about  his  every  day  tasks  under 
the  "gimpolnt"  of  a  Russian  Intercontinental 
missile.  According  to  United  Stetes  IntelU- 
gence,  Russia  has — or  will  have — 1,000 
ICBMs  aimed  at  every  population  center, 
every  Industrial  center  and  every  major  mili- 
tary target  In  the  United  States.  Now  Presi- 
dent Nixon  suggests  that  Instead  of  being 
aimed  at  the  centers,  they  are  being  aimed 
at  the  ICBM  retaliatory  missiles  planted  In 
their  sUos  In  North  Dakota,  Montana  and 
other  areas  which  are  within  range  of  Rus- 
sian territory.  In  return,  the  U.S.  has  a  thou- 
sand missiles  aimed  at  Russia  In  Minuteman 
sllOB  and  another  500-600  missiles  at  sea  be- 
ing carried  by  Polaris  submarines  ready  to 
retaliate  against  any  nuclear  attack. 

So  the  nuclear  threat  Is  with  us  each  and 
every  day,  and  the  assumption  Is  that  neither 
nation  would  dare  to  push  the  button  which 
would  send  an  ICBM  on  Its  way  for  fear  of 
the  retaliation  that  the  target  nation  could 
inflict  by  answering  with  Its  own  ICBM 
forces. 

The  ABM,  If  It  worked  100  per  cent  per- 
fectly, presumably  would  stop  any  Russian 
missiles  launched  at  us,  whether  a  few  or 
many.  If  the  ABMs  stopped  a  Russian  attack, 
at  least  It  would  give  this  nation  a  choice  of 
responses  Instead  of  the  only  single  response 
now  available — instant  retaliation.  And  If 
the  ABMs  fall  to  work,  then  there  would 
still  be  time  to  send  off  our  Mlnutenwin  mis- 
siles on  their  message  of  total  destruction. 

Here  Is  where  the  mind  bogs  down:  No 
one  can  foresee  the  circumstances  under 
which  either  nation  will  press  the  button 
that  would  start  nuclear  warfare.  Certainly, 
It  seems,  Russians  would  be  smart  enough 
not  to  send  missiles  on  a  destructive  mission 
towards  the  U.S.  If  they  were  readily  Identlfl- 
able  as  coming  from  Russia.  We  would  be  In 
a  position  to  retaliate  before  being  knocked 
to  our  knees. 

But  the  day  of  ready  availability  of  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  not  far  away.  There  could 
be  the  day  when  the  Russians  or  Red  China 
or  North  Vietnam  or  some  dissident  Arab 
nation  would  become  convinced  that  the 
United  States  needed  a  lesson.  Then  It  might 
find  a  way  to  launch  a  few  ICBMs  from  a 
ship  at  sea,  from  an  uninhabited  Island,  from 
the  direction  of  Cuba  or  South  America.  How 
would  the  United  States  use  Its  ICBMs  then? 
They  are  all  aimed  at  Russia.  If  Washington 
or  New  York  were  hit  by  a  missile  coming 
from  a  ship  at  sea  just  the  other  side  of 
Cuba,  would  we  answer  with  an  automatic 
reflex  by  pushing  the  button  which  sends  a 
fleet  of  destructive  missiles  at  Russia? 

Would  we  be  better  off  If  we  had  an  ABM 
system  which  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
knocking  these  nUssUes  out  of  the  air,  no 
matter  which  direction  they  came  from? 

We  In  North  Dakota  and  nearby  Minnesota 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  even  more 
of  a  target  than  other  areas  In  the  United 
States.  It  seems  that  once  we  take  a  realistic 
look  at  the  type  of  world  In  which  we  live, 
we  woxild  be  much  better  off  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  system  which  could 
detect  and  stop  an  Incoming  nuclear-tipped 
miaslle. 


When  we  can  send  Apollo  spacesblps  to 
the  moon  and  back,  when  we  can  contemplate 
landing  men  on  the  moon  within  the  next 
month,  and  bringing  about  their  safe  re- 
turn, there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  what 
our  scientists  can  devise  a  system  which 
would  provide  protection  against  Incoming 
ICBMs. 

UntU  the  time  comes  that  we  can  con- 
vince Russia  and  any  other  nation  which 
might  have  ICBMs  that  all  such  missiles 
should  be  scrapped,  then  It  seems  that  we 
would  be  unwise  not  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  defense  that  could  protect 
us  against  accidental  or  Intentional  flrlng. 

We  all  hope  that  the  nuclear  warfare  never 
develops,  but  until  there  is  a  guarantee  that 
no  nation  will  launch  such  a  mlssUe,  then 
the  development  of  an  ABM  system  seems 
a  reasonable  course  for  America  to  follow. 

It  Is  not  an  issue  on  which  a  member  of 
Congress  can  vote  "maybe."  He  has  to  say 
yes  or  no  on  the  appropriations  and  the  au- 
thority asked  by  President  Nixon.  We  can't 
have  continued  research  without  deploy- 
ment. If  we  are  on  the  bullseye  of  a  Russian 
ICBM  target,  that  Is  all  the  more  reason  for 
North  Dakotans  to  support  the  Safeguard 
system. 


[Prom  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.)    Herald, 

June  28, 1969] 

ABM  HXLD  Nkeded 

The  Fargo  Forum,  which  early  In  the 
Safeguard  controversy  seemed  to  be  leaning 
toward  a  position  against  the  deplojrment  of 
an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system,  now  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  a  start  is  needed  on 
ABM  deployment. 

The  Porum  Friday  devoted  its  entire  edi- 
torial page  to  the  subject.  It  gave  space  to 
the  arguments  of  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  Safeguard,  including  Sen.  Milton 
R.  Young  and  Rep.  Mark  Andrews  who  favor 
the  Safeguard  program  and  Sen.  Quentln  N. 
Burdick  and  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  who  op- 
pose It. 

It  concludes,  however,  that  "After  a  thor- 
ough study  into  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims about  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem. The  Forum  regretfully  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  work  on  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  should  continue,  but  always 
with  a  proviso  that  It  will  stop  whenever 
an  effective  arms  control  treaty  with  other 
nuclear  power  nations — Russia,  China, 
France  or  any  new  member  of  the  power 
elite — becomes  the  law  of  the  world,  backed 
up  by  International  inspection  and  control." 

In  this  position,  the  Grand  Forks  Herald 
agrees.  It  has  said  repeatedly  that  conditions 
m  the  world  today  require  that  the  United 
States  provide  whatever  defensive  weapons 
are  available  for  the  protection  of  this  coun- 
try. It  would  rather  use  defense  than  be 
in  the  constant  position  of  having  to  rely 
on  the  threat  of  destroying  the  world  to  keep 
the  peace. 

As  the  Forum  says,  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  Is  simply  this:  "Shall  the 
United  States  spend  $800  million  to  $900 
million  in  1969-70  to  continue  development 
and  start  deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  Intended  to  give  us  whatever 
protection  Is  possible  against  the  1,000  mis- 
siles already  in  place  In  Russia  and  aimed 
at  this  nation,  or  shall  we  sit  naked  to  an 
aggressive  nuclear  attack  to  which  our  only 
reply  would  be  complete  destruction  of  the 
offending  nation  with  our  own  ICBBIs?" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  the  position  taken 
by  these  editorials. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  done  a  very  fine 
job  in  trying  further  to  delineate  what 
oxv iai8— Part  14 


we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  ABM. 

In  connection  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  just 
finished  saying,  I  think  it  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  note  that  my  State  has 
recently  conducted  a  poll  am(xig  the 
people,  an  independent  poll.  In  which 
three  questions  were  asked. 

The  first  question  was: 

Do  you  think  it  Is  possible  to  build  a  de- 
fensive system  against  enemy  missiles? 

The  answer  was: 

55  percent,  yes;  29.5  percent,  no;  and  16 
percent,  do  not  know. 

The  next  question  was: 

Do  you  think  the  U.S.  should  have  some 
sort  of  ABM  defense? 

The  answer  was: 

Yes,  80.8  percent;  no,  10.6  percent;  and 
no  opinion,  8.5  percent. 

That  is  pretty  low  in  view  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  the  way  it  came  out 
in  an  in-depth  survey. 

The  third  question  was: 

President  Nixon  has  come  out  for  a  limited 
system  called  the  Safeguard  System,  which 
is  apposed  to  protect  our  ability  to  strike 
back  at  an  attacker.  Do  you  think  Congress 
should  approve  this  system? 

The  answer  was: 

Yes,  72;  no,  12.5  percent;  depends,  6.6  per- 
cent; and  no  opinion,  9  percent. 

I  bring  out  these  figures  because  I 
think  they  are  of  interest  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  in  my  State  at  least,  of  the 
letters  coming  to  me,  10  to  1  are  opposed 
to  the  ABM  system.  It  would  indicate 
to  me  that  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people,  compared  to  our  population,  are 
really  pushing  the  anti-ABM  idea. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  colloquy  on 
this  particular  policy  is  of  interest,  indi- 
cating that  perhaps  there  is  far  more 
popular  support  for  the  ABM  system 
than  anyone  has  any  idea  of. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  country  feel  that  if 
the  United  States  will  unilaterally  dis- 
arm, the  rest  of  the  world  will  bring 
moral  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  do  like- 
wise. I  cannot  recall  any  time  in  history 
when  the  Soviet  Union  has  responded  to 
moral  pressure  from  anjrwhere. 

I  do  not  expect  them  to  change  their 
ways  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

THE  SAFEGCAKO  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  country's  finest  newspapers,  the 
Denver  Post,  wrote  a  very  detailed  anal- 
ysis on  June  15,  1969,  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  listing  the  arguments  both 
for  and  against.  On  the  same  day  that 
this  article  presenting  the  case  for  and 
against  appeared,  there  appeared  a  very 
penetrating  editorial  concluding  that 
the  Safeguard  should  be  delayed  and 
that  we  should  press  for  arms  control 
talks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle concerning  the  Safeguard  ABM  as 
well  as  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post  on  June  15,  1969,  be 
inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Great  Debate:  Is  "Saikguabs"  ABM  Stbtkm 

Required  fob  United  States? 

(By  Leverett  Chapln) 

The  big  Antlballlstlc  MlssUe  debate  of 
1969  Is  nearlng  a  climax.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration, through  such  spokesmen  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird,  has  jarred 
the  country  by  contending  that  Russia  for 
the  first  time  is  building  a  missile  arsenal 
powerful  enough  to  devasUte  the  United 
States  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

Laird  and  others  believe  the  Russian 
buildup  is  Intended  to  give  that  country  a 
"first  strike  capability,"  meaning  so  much 
missile  power  that  the  Russians  would  no 
longer  be  deterred  frMn  making  an  attack 
on  us  for  fear  of  the  damage  we  could  do 
them  in  return,  even  after  being  hit  first. 

This  Interpretation  of  Russian  intentions, 
If  correct,  would  mark  a  new  dangerous  pe- 
nod  in  Sovlet-Unlted  States  relations. 

The  administration  sees  this  new  threat 
as  requiring  a  start  by  this  coimtry  on  m 
multlblllion-dollar  Antlballlstlc  Missile 
(ABM)  system,  caUed  "Safeguard,"  to  pro- 
tect our  Minuteman  missiles  in  silos  and 
our  big  l>omber  bases  from  a  Russian  first 
strike. 

It  argues  that  to  be  sure  that  Russia 
doesn't  decide  some  time  in  the  future 
to  try  to  destroy  us  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  deterrent — our  "second  strike" 
ability — by  deploying  an  ABM  system  capable 
of  knocking  out  incoming  missiles  before 
they  reached  their  targets. 

The  administration  sees  the  mid-1970s  as 
the  time  when  this  new  danger  will  de- 
velop and  it  wants  to  make  a  start  on  the 
ABM  system  now  with  an  appropriation  by 
the  present  Congress  of  approximately  $800 
million.  It  says  that  if  we  start  now  the  first 
two  Safeguard  installations  won't  be  com- 
pleted until  1973. 

With  the  debate  near  fever  heat,  the  De- 
fense Department  Just  last  Wednesday 
sought  to  cinch  its  case  by  releasing  a  "white 
paper"  on  the  Russian  nuclear  building.  It 
disclosed  some  previously  classified  informa- 
tion such  as  that  the  Soviets  are  testing  an 
ABM  missile  which  could  loiter  in  the  at- 
mosphere where  it  would  be  in  position  t6 
destroy  an  incoming  missile. 

It  also  disclosed  that  an  effort  to  give 
greater  protection  to  our  Qwn  missiles  by 
putting  them  in  hard  rock  silos  has  encoun- 
tered difficulties  and  is  in  an  early  stage  of 
consideration. 

opposition  lineup 

Arrayed  against  the  administration  are 
many  senators — more  than  40,  according  to 
most  counts,  most  of  them  Democrats — and 
an  impressive  sirray  of  scientists  and  other 
"intellectual  leaders." 

They  contend  that : 

Our  nuclear  missile  force  Is  superior  to 
that  of  Russia  now. 

It  will  continue  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  Russians  in  the  mld-1970e  or,  at  least, 
wUl  be  strong  enough  to  provide  an  effective 
deterrent,  even  If  we  do  not  start  an  ABM 
system  now. 

Even  v^thout  Safeguard  we  are  not  In  dan- 
ger of  losing  our  deterrent  unless  Russia 
gains  a  2  to  1  superiority  In  mtssUes  ov^ 
us,  enough  to  be  able  to  target  two  of  their 
missiles  for  each  one  of  our  mlssUe  sites. 
Russia  cannot  gain  such  su]>erlority  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

An  ABM  system  probably  wouldn't  work 
effectively. 

To  deploy  an  ABM  system  would  escalate 
the  arms  race,  further  militarize  a  world  al- 
ready bristling  with  weapons,  add  to  Inter* 
national  tensions,  use  up  money  more  ur- 
gently needed  for  domestic  programs  in  our 
strife-torn  country. 
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A  start  on  an  ABM  system  would  hurt 
tb«  cbanoes  for  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  the  Rusalans  because  the  Soviets 
would  not  negotiate  If  they  thought  they 
were  any  weaker  In  any  phase  of  nuclear 
warfare  than  we  are. 

A  golden  opportunity  for  arms  limitation 
talks  now  exists  because  the  United  States 
and  Russia  possess  effective  detMrents  but 
an  ABM  system  would  upset  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  stability. 

Theee  are  the  main  pros  and  cons  of  the 
big  debate. 

Adding  heat  to  the  controversy  are  the  dls- 
UIusloTunents  many  senators  and  others  feel 
with  efforts  to  reach  military  solutions  for 
International  problems — as  in  Vietnam. 

With  military  expenditures  In  this  coun- 
try already  at  the  $80  billion  level,  there 
Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  defense  coats 
are  out-of-band,  that  the  "mlUtary-lndiis- 
trlal"  complex  really  runs  the  country,  that 
Congress  has  lost  control  of  the  budget  be- 
cause every  time  science  devises  a  new  weap- 
on, no  matter  how  expensive,  an  Irresistible 
\irge  to  go  ahead  and  build  It  develops. 

isstrc  or  waste 
The  disclosure  of  vast  waste  In  defense 
expenditures  has  added  to  resistance  to  the 
hkuncbing  of  the  ABM  program. 
-  Oppoaents  of  ABM  see  the  present  contro- 
versy as  a  crucial  test  of  whether  the  coun- 
try— and  the  world — will  continue  to  build 
up  vast  armaments  or  whether  a  new  era  of 
negotiation  between  countries  Is  possible. 

Usually  when  the  Defense  Department 
asks  for  a  new  weapon.  Congress  grants  the 
request  with  little  question.  ABM,  however, 
has  stirred  the  first  full-scale  debate  on  a 
new  weapon  In  many  yeara. 

Tempers  are  short.  When  President  Nixon, 
speaking  at  the  VS.  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs  recently,  warned  about 
"new  Isolationists"  who  would  have  this 
country  disarm  unilaterally,  many  of  the 
Senate  opponents  of  ABM  construed  his  re- 
marks as  referring  to  them  and  reacted 
strongly. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright,  D-Ark.,  who  has 
been  critical  not  only  of  the  Vietnam  war 
but  of  mlll'ary  expenditures  In  general,  has 
accused  the  Defense  Department  of  using 
"fear  tactics"  to  "sell"  the  ABM  to  Congress. 
He  and  ethers  have  said  the  claim  that 
Russia  will  out-gun  us  by  the  mid- 19708  is 
like  the  phony  fears  of  a  "bomber  gap"  In  the 
1950s  and  a  "missile  gap"  In  the  early  19eOs. 
Secretary  Laird  sees  a  new  Russian  missile, 
the  SS8,  which,  he  say.  Is  capable  of  carry- 
ing warehads  of  25  megaton  yields  (equiva- 
lent to  25  million  tona  of  TNT) ,  as  the  tljwff 
tor  the  Intention  of  the  Russians  to  develop 
an  offensive  fwce  which  could  devastate  this 
country  without  fear  that  we  could  retaliate 
effectively. 

STBZNCTH  COMFABEO        | 

Experts  on  both  sides  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  at  this  time  the  United  States  has  1 ,000 
Minuteman  missiles  and  about  SO  Titan  II 
missiles,  all  in  hardened  silos,  while  the  Rus- 
sians have  600  SS-11  missiles  (similar  to  the 
Minuteman) .  about  230  of  the  new  powerful 
and  accurate  SS9  missiles  and  a  few  earlier 
model  missiles. 

However,  Laird  claims  the  Russians  are  in- 
creasing their  SS9  force  so  rapidly  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Russians  will  for  the 
first  time  have  more  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missiles  (IBMs) ,  either  In  place  or  being 
built,  than  the  United  States  has. 

In  addition  the  United  States  has  656  mis- 
siles on  41  submarines  although  perhaps  not 
more  than  30  of  the  submarines  would  be  In 
service  at  any  one  time,  the  others  being  in 
port  for  maintenance. 

By  contrast,  Russia,  according  to  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  disarmament,  may  have  about  half  a 
doeen  nuclear  submarines  and  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  build  more  at  the  rate  of  seven  a 
year. 


As  far  as  intercontinental  bombers  are  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  has  approximately 
650,  capable  of  carrying  four  nuclear  weapons 
each,  while  Russia  has  about  150. 

In  the  light  of  theee  comparable  strengths, 
where  does  the  new  threat  to  our  security 
arise? 

Secretary  Laird  has  declared  that  the  great 
accuracy  of  the  new  Russian  SS9,  plus  the 
fact  that  It  can  carry  a  large  warhead,  has 
forced  him  to  conclude  that  the  SSO  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  destroy  our  ICBM  mis- 
siles in  their  silos,  thus  making  it  Impossible 
for  us  to  reply  with  a  devastating  attack  if 
the  Russians  should  strike  first. 

PROTECTION  ISSUE 

Therefore,  he  wants  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  primarily  for  the  protection  of  oxir 
missiles,  or  as  he  puts  it,  o\ir  "deterrent." 

If  our  ICBMs  were  destroyed  in  their  silos, 
our  nuclear  submarine  fleet  by  Itself  would 
not  constitute  an  adequate  deterrent,  Laird 
says. 

His '  testimony  on  this  point  has  been  ac- 
companied by  vague  hints  that  the  Russians 
are  working  on  antisubmarine  warfare  tac- 
tics which  might  render  our  missile  fleet  of 
little  effective  value. 

Laird  has  refused  to  say,  except  in  closed 
committee  sessions,  what  these  tactics  in- 
volve although  newspapers  have  reported  the 
threat,  or  supposed  threat,  to  our  nuclear 
submarines  is  a  so-called  Russian  SSN  at- 
tack submarine,  said  to  be  very  speedy. 

Laird's  hints  have  irritated  a  number  of 
senators,  including  Sen.  Stuart  Symington, 
D-Mo.,  former  secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

He  and  others  claim  that  Laird's  down- 
grading of  our  submarine  deterrent  Is  with- 
out foundation  in  solid  evidence,  that  our 
nuclear  submarines  are  the  greatest  potential 
weapons  ever  devised  and  that  Laird  has  re- 
vealed such  hitherto  secret  Information, 
about  the  SSN  and  the  Soviet  loiter  ABM 
missile,  as  would  help  the  case  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  while  continuing  to  keep 
under  classification  information  which  would 
show  ABMs  are  unnecessary. 

Senator  Symington  and  others  have  sug- 
gested that  a  simple  way  to  save  our  land- 
based  missiles  from  destruction,  vritbout 
Safeguard,  would  be  to  fire  them  as  soon  as 
an  enemy  missile  attack  is  detected  by  warn- 
ing radar. 

The  Defense  Department's  answer  is  that 
a  plan  to  make  such  an  automatic  response 
to  an  Incoming  missile  sighting  would  re- 
semble a  "doomsday  machine"  defense  sys- 
tem and  would  leave  the  President  with 
no  alternative  to  try  to  ride  out  a  first  at- 
tack by  relying  on  Safeguard  if  it  appeared 
best  to  him  to  do  so. 

RUSSIAN  EXPERIMENT 

Our  nuclear  bomber  force,  accoftfing  to 
Laird  and  others,  is  threatened  b|  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  experimenting  wiu  a  Frac- 
tional Orbit  Bombardment  System^  (FOBS) . 

FOBS  missiles  would  come  in  on  low  tra- 
jectories which  would  make  it  impossible 
to  detect  them  until  they  were  near  their 
targets.  Also,  FOBS  missiles  could  be  sent 
around  the  world  over  the  South  Pole,  a  di- 
rection from  which  we  have  no  warning 
system  as  yet. 

The  Safeguard  ABM  system,  if  fully  de- 
veloped as  the  Defense  Department  has  con- 
ceived It,  would  provide  some  protection  for 
seven  U.S.  bomber  bases  and  for  U.S.  com- 
mand headquarters  In  Washington  as  well 
as  protection  for  our  Minuteman  and  Titan 
II  missiles. 

Arguments  over  classified  information  have 
enlivened  the  debate  from  the  first.  Some 
senators  have  hinted  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA)  does  not  wholly 
agree  with  the  appraisal  of  the  Russian 
threat  that  Laird  has  made. 

In  one  committee  meeting,  for  example, 
there  was  a  remark  that  the  CIA  does  not  be- 
lieve the  SS0  warhead  la  nearly  as  large  as  the 


25  megaton  figure  provided  by  Laird.  There 
have  been  bints  of  other  disagreements  on 
intelligence  appraisals. 

To  Sen.  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn.,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Russia  by  the  mid-1970s 
could  hope  to  knock  out  our  entire  deterrent 
of  ICBMs,  submarine  missiles  and  heavy 
bombers,  mainly  the  B52s,  in  a  single  coordi- 
nated attack  which  would  render  this  country 
helpless  to  retaliate  effectively. 

GORE    CRinCAI. 

Gore  was  particularly  critical  because  the 
early  Laird-Defense  Department  estimates  of 
future  U.S.  and  Russian  missile  power  did  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  both  coun- 
tries might  soon  have  Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVs). 

MIRV  is  a  scheme  to  fit  each  nuclear  mis- 
sile, whether  fired  from  land  or  under  the  sea, 
with  several  warheads,  each  of  which  could 
be  aimed  at  a  different  target.  Apparently  In 
response  to  Gore's  criticism,  the  new  Defense 
Department  white  paper  says  Russia  now  has 
the  capability  to  put  MIRVs  on  its  missiles. 

The  Tennessee  senator  figures  that  by 
using  MIRVs  this  country  can  have  8,766  war- 
heads by  1974 — 5,120  of  them  on  submarines. 
3,000  on  ICBMs  and  646  on  bombers — as  com- 
pared with  5,150  MIRV  warheads  for  Russia — 
500  of  them  on  submarines,  4,500  on  ICBMs 
and  150  on  bombers. 

Since  only  250  warheads  would  have  to  be 
delivered  by  either  side  to  devastate  the  50 
largest  cities  of  the  other  side.  Senate  Gore 
sees  no  possibility  that  we  will  lose  our  deter- 
rent even  if  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is 
not  built. 

Of  course,  if  the  Defense  Department  Is 
right  and  our  submarines  could  be  rendered 
helpless,  Russia,  even  using  Gore's  figures, 
would  have  more  warheads  than  the  United 
States   in   the    1970s. 

Whether  it  would  have  enough  more  to 

knock  out  all  U.S.  forces  before  this  country 

could  reply  to  a  first  strike  by  the  Russians  is 

the  big  issue  upon  which  Judgments  differ. 

"overkhx"  claim 

Senator  Gore  contends  we  now  have 
enough  warheads  to  fire  48  at  each  of  Russia's 
50  largest  cities,  a  vast  "overkill"  potential 
since  even  one  missile  would  be  enough  to 
devastate  a  large  population.  He  says  Russia 
could  now  fire  22  missiles  at  each  of  the  50 
largest  U.S.  cities,  also  an  overkill  potential. 

What  is  Safeguard,  how  would  it  work  and 
how  did  it  come  about? 

Fourteen  years  ago,  back  in  1955,  the  Army 
let  a  contract  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories to  determine  if  it  would  be  feasible  to 
develop  a  missile  system  which  would  destroy 
enemy  missiles  before  they  reached  their 
targets. 

This  first  effort,  known  as  Nike-Zeus,  was 
likened  to  an  effort  to  hit  a  bullet  with  a 
bullet  to  render  it  harmless. 

Nike-Zeus  developed  into  the  Nike-X  and 
research  and  development  work  continued 
year-by-year  until  the  total  cost  of  Such 
work  has  now  reached  $4  billion. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  both 
decided  against  the  installation  of  an  ABM 
system  although  some  promising  progress 
had  been  made.  In  1966  Congress  voted 
$167.9  million  to  begin  acquiring  an  ABM 
system  although  the  money  had  not  been 
requested  and  wa&  not  spent  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Jolinson,  who  was  hope- 
ful of  getting  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
with  the  Russians. 

In  September  1967,  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  announced  a  decision 
to  Install  a  "thin"  ABM  system,  primarily 
to  protect  U.S.  dtles  from  the  kind  of  light 
missile  attack  Red  China  might  be  able  to 
make  in  the  19706. 

ADVANTAGES  CITES 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  protect 
dtles  from  the  kind  of  ma&slve  attack  the 
Soviet  Union  could  make,  McNamara  said, 
but  the  thin  ABM  would  provide  some  pro- 
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tectlon  for   our   Minuteman   missiles,  even 
from  a  Russian  assault. 

Another  advantage  of  the  system,  he  said, 
was  that  It  would  provide  protection  from 
an  accidental  firing  of  one  or  a  few  missiles 
from  the  Russians. 

McNamara  expressed  confidence  that  our 
ability  to  strike  back  would  be  the  best  pro- 
tection against  Russian  action  to  start  a 
nuclear  war  but  he  thought  the  Chinese 
might  not  act  rationally  and  might,  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  first  strike  against  this 
country,  risk  the  kind  of  devastating  retalia- 
tion we  could  throw  back  at  them. 

The  kind  of  system  McNamara  wanted  be- 
came known  as  "Sentinel." 

Many  persons  were  never  convinced  that 
the  primary  mission  of  Sentinel  was  to  guard 
against  a  Chinese  attack.  They  thought  Its 
main  purpose  was  to  give  cities  some  pro- 
tection, however  light,  from  a  possible  Rus- 
sian assault,  and  thus  reduce  casualties. 

They  believed  the  talk  about  a  Chinese 
threat  was  intended  to  allay  any  fears  that 
Russia  might  have  that  we  could  so  protect 
our  cities  that  we  could,  if  we  wished  to  do 
so,  make  a  first  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Difficulties  for  Sentinel  arose  when  resi- 
dents of  Boston,  Seattle  and  other  cities 
selected  for  the  location  of  ABM  missiles 
protested  that  the  presence  of  the  system 
would  make  them  prime  targets  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

HURRIED    REAPPRAISAL 

When  the  Nixon  administration  came  in, 
Secretary  Laird,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  and  others  made  a 
hurried  reappraisal  of  the  Sentinel  system. 

They  changed  its  name  to  Safeguard.  They 
decided  the  possible  threat  from  China  had 
not  developed  as  rapidly  as  expected  so  pro- 
tection of  cities  from  a  light  attack  was  no 
longer  the  main  need. 

The  primary  need,  they  decided,  was  to 
protect  our  land  based  ICBMs  from  the  new 
threat  of  the  highly  accurate  Russian  SS9, 
hence  the  ABM  missiles  themselves  could  be 
grouped  around  Minuteman  silos  and  bomber 
bases,  rather  than  around  cities. 

Such  a  configuration  would  still  provide 
some  protection  for  cities  from  a  light  Chi- 
nese attack,  if  necessary,  and  it  covUd  still 
protect  against  any  accidental  missile  firings 
from  either  Russia  or  China. 

Administration  spokesmen  said  the  Safe- 
guard system  would  be  less  likely  than  the 
Johnson  administration's  Sentinel  system  to 
provoke  the  Russians  into  an  effort  to  esca- 
late the  arms  race. 

They  argued  that  a  system  designed  to 
protect  our  missiles — our  deterrent — would 
constitute  no  new  threat  to  which  the  Rus- 
sians would  feel  they  should  teexX.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  insist,  a  Sentinel  system, 
designed  to  give  thin  protection  to  cities 
from  a  small  nuclear  attack,  would  make  the 
Kremlin  think  we  intended  to  thicken  the 
system  later  so  that  we  could  make  a  first 
strike  against  Russia  without  fear  that  our 
cities  would  be  ravEiged  in  retaliation. 

Here  the  arguments  get  somewhat  ab- 
struse. Critics  of  Safeguard  say  it  would  pro- 
vide some  of  the  thin  protection  for  cities 
that  Sentinel  was  designed  to  provide  so 
Safeguard  would  be  Just  as  likely  as  Sentinel 
to  provoke  the  Russians  to  greater  arms 
efforts. 

SHIFT  IN  EMPHASIS 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  protecting  the 
cities  to  protecting  missile  sites  looks  to  some 
critics  of  Safeguard  like  an  effort  to  find 
some  possible  Justification  for  installing  an 
ABM  system  which  is  not  needed. 

They  characterize  the  whole  scheme  as  "an 
ABM  system  in  search  of  a  mission." 

Secretary  Laird  insists,  however,  that  the 
change  in  mission — from  protecting  cities  to 
protecting  missile  sites — is  fully  Justified  by 
new  developments,  the  failure  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  develop  weapons  as  rapidly  as  ex- 


pected and  the  speedup  in  the  Russian  de- 
ployment of  SS9  missiles. 

Safeguard  and  Sentinel,  before  it,  have 
been  described  by  scientists  as  the  most  com- 
plex weapons  system  ever  undertaken  any 
place. 

Because  of  the  complexity,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  go  ahead  with  Safe- 
guard on  a  piecemeal  basis,  testing  and  pos- 
sibly making  changes  as  circumstances 
dictate. 

As  a  starter,  the  administration  wants  to 
install  Safeguard  at  only  two  sites,  one  at 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palls, 
Mont.,  and  one  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

These  two  would  be  designed  to  protect 
about  300  of  the  1,000  Minuteman  missiles 
in  the  U.S.  arsenal.  The  $800  mUllon  being 
sDught  from  Congress  in  the  new  budget  for 
Safeguard  includes  money  to  start  on  these 
two  Installations  and  also  money  to  acquire 
sites  for  10  additional  Installations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Including  one  at  War- 
ren Air  Fcrce  Base,  Wyo. 

Each  Safeguard  installation  would  have 
two  radar  systems,  two  missile  systems  and 
a  computer. 

RADAR    DETECTION         — 

One  of  the  radars,  known  as  perimeter 
acquisition  radar  (PAR),  would  be  able  to 
detect  hlgh-flylng  Incoming  missiles  at  a 
distance  of  1,000  miles  or  about  10  minutes 
before  they  reached  their  targets. 

The  components  of  PAR  are  now  being 
tested  and,  according  to  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary Packard,  should  have  good  ability  to 
distinguish  between  missiles  and  other 
objects  in  space,  although  it  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  a  dummy  missile  and  one 
carrying  a  live  warhead. 

Information  from  PAR  would  be  fed  into  a 
computer  and  also  into  a  smaller  radar, 
known  as  a  missile  site  radar  (MSR).  The 
PAR  installation  would  be  large,  requiring  a 
building  200  feet  square  and  130  feet  high. 

The  MSR  would  be  smaller,  requiring  a 
building  100  feet  square  and  40  feet  above 
ground,  thus  the  MAR  could  be  "hardened  " 
for  protection  more  readily  than  the  PAR. 

If  It  was  decided  to  respond  to  a  PAR 
warning  that  a  missile  was  on  the  way,  the 
MSR  would  guide  a  Spartan  missile  to  inter- 
cept the  Incoming  missile.  Spartan  would 
have  a  nuclear  warhead  which  could  destroy 
the  enemy  missile  with  Xrays  if  it  exploded 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  its  target. 

The  interception  would  be  made  in  space, 
outside  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Spartan,  according  to  Packard,  would  have 
a  range  of  300  or  400  miles  so  It  could  protect 
a  wide  area.  Efforts  to  develop  an  even  better 
Spartan  are  under  way. 

If  Spartan  failed  to  stop  an  Incoming  mis- 
sile. Sprint  missiles  would  be  guided  by  com- 
puters and  the  MSR  to  destroy  it  in  the 
atmosphere,  nearer  to  earth. 

SPRINT   SPEEDY 

Sprint  has  been  described  as  a  "very  fast" 
weapon  with  a  range  of  20  to  30  miles.  Its 
destructive  force  would  consist  of  neutration 
radiation  rather  than  Xrays. 

Steven  Weinberg,  professor  of  physics  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
one  of  the  scientists  opposed  to  installing 
an  ABM  system  at  this  time,  estimates  the 
average  incoming  missile  from  space  would 
be  within  range  of  Sprint  for  only  6  seconds 
so  hair-trigger  response  and  highly  accurate 
guidance  would  be  necessary. 

Under  the  Safeguard  concept.  Spartan 
would  provide  an  area  defense  over  most  of 
the  country  against  a  light  missile  attack  if 
all  12  Installations  are  deployed. 

The  present  administration  agrees  with 
previous  estimates  that  an  effective  defense 
against  a  massive  missile  attack  on  cities  is 
impossible. 

Sprint  would  provide  only  what  is  known 
as  a  "terminal"  defense  for  the  missile  sites 
or  air  bases  where  they  would  be  located. 

The  number  of  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles 


planned  for  each  site  is  classified  Information 
but  experts  outside  of  government  have 
guessed  each  site  might  have  70  Spartan 
and  300  Sprints. 

The  radars,  missiles  and  computers  used 
for  Safeguard  would  be  generally  the  same 
as  those  planned  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration for  the  Sentinel  system,  but  the 
radars  would  be  provided  with  more  "faces" 
so  they  could  detect  missiles  coming  in  from 
directions  not  covered   by  the  earlier  plan. 

Secretary  Laird  has  expressed  confidence 
that  Safeguard  will  perform  the  task  as- 
signed to  it — the  protection  of  enough  mis- 
siles to  leave  this  country  with  an  adequate 
deterrent  force  even  if  we  were  attacked  first 
by  Russia. 

CLASSIFIED    ESTIMATES 

The  Defense  Department  earlier  this  year 
furnished  senators  classified  estimates  on 
how  many  of  our  missiles  would  survive  such 
an  attack  If  Safeguard  were  fully  deployed. 

Senator  Symington  claimed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  our  missiles 
which  would  survive  with  and  without  Safe- 
guard was  so  small  that  Safeguard  would  be 
voted  down  in  Congress  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimates   could   be   made   public. 

It  may  have  been  In  response  to  Syming- 
ton that  the  new  Defense  Department  white 
paper  includes  a  hitherto  classified  state- 
ment by  Laird  that  if  the  Russians  expand 
their  SS-9  force  to  420  missiles,  each 
equipped  with  MIRVs.  they  could  under 
optimum  conditions  destroy  95  per  cent  of 
our  Minuteman  missiles,  leaving  us  with 
only  50. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  provost  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  a  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, has  made  an  estimate  of  his  own  on 
missile  survival. 

He  believes  that  if  the  Russians  attain  an 
SS-9  force  of  500  missiles  ( more  than  double 
their  present  force),  each  equipped  with 
three  warheads,  and  if  they  would  fire  them 
all  at  U.S.  missiles  and  control  centers.  270 
of  our  missiles,  a  respectable  retaliatory 
force,  would  survive  even  without  a  Safe- 
guard system. 

Under  the  same  conditions.  If  we  had  Safe- 
guard at  two  sites,  one  In  Montana  and  the 
other  in  North  Dakota,  he  estimates  350  mis- 
siles would  survive,  only  80  more  than  If  we 
had  no  Safeguard. 

He  concludes  Safeguard  would  accomplish 
little  for  the  money  spent. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Packard  has 
said  the  first  two  Safeguard  installations 
would  cost  $2.1  billion,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
search cost  that  has  already  gone  into  ABM. 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  warheads  for  the 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles,  and  exclusive 
of  cost  of  manning  and  operating  the  two 
systems  once  they  are  installed. 

COST   FIGURES 

If  Safeguard  is  installed  at  12  sites,  the 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  Items  already  men- 
tioned, would  be  $6.6  billion  and  if  extra 
installations  were  made  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  14.  the  cost 
would  be  $7  billion,  Packard  testified  In 
March. 

The  debate  has  been  full  of  claims  that 
weapons  always  cost  far  more  than  the  De> 
fense  Department  estimates  and  that  once 
started  Safeguard  could  run  into  many  bil- 
lions, perhaps  $60  billion  if  it  were  decided 
later  to  thicken  the  system  with  more  mis- 
siles and  other  equipment. 

In  its  white  paper,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  more  explicit  on  exi>ected  costs 
than  it  had  been  earlier.  It  said  the  cost  of 
a  full  system,  12  sites  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  sites  in  Alaska  and 
HawaU,  would  be  $11.8  billion,  including 
warheads,  research  and  testing. 

Both  Laird  and  Packard  contend  that 
while  our  defense  <^xpenditures  are  high  we 
are  spending  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  as  Russia  is  spending  when  the  rela- 
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ttve  wealth  of  the  two  coiintrles  U  con- 
sidered. 

Tbey  point  out  tliat  Russia  has  an  ABM 
system. 

Several  years  ago  Russia  began  Installing 
what  appeared  to  be  a  warning  system, 
called  Tallinn,  across  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  It  now  Is  believed  that  Tallinn 
has  no  ABM  capabilities  but  an  ABM  system, 
known  as  Oaloeb,  has  been  partially  deployed 
around  Moscow. 

It  was  expected  In  Washington  that  Galosh 
eventually  would  have  some  130  mlssUes  but 
estimates  now  say  work  on  Oalosh  has 
slowed  with  about  70  missiles  In  place.  Some 
experts  believe  the  slowdown  may  have  re- 
sulted from  a  realization  that  Oalosh  would 
be  obsolete  In  a  short  time. 

The  Defense  Department  white  paper  dis- 
closes that  Russia  Is  testing  a  loiter  ABM 
missile  could  explain  why  work  on  Oalosh 
has  slowed  pending  the  outcome  of  these 
tssts. 

A  battle  of  books  has  developed  during 
the  ABM  debate. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  one  of 
the  leading  foes  of  deployment  of  Safeguard, 
although  he  would  continue  with  ABM  re- 
search to  try  to  develop  a  better  system, 
asked  one  group  of  scientific  experts  to  pre- 
pare a  book.  Just  published,  showing  faults 
of.ihe  proposed  system. 

SCIXMTISTS  DIvmKD 

Another  publication,  urging  the  approval 
of  Safeguard,  has  appeared  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  Secvirtty  Council, 
which  Includes  such  noted  scientists  as  Dr. 
WlUard  P.  Ubby,  Nobel  laureate  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
William  J.  Thaler  of  Georgetown  University, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  "father"  of  the  H- 
bomb. 

Anti-Safeguard  scientists  have  hit  hard  at 
Its  reliability.  Among  their  claims  are  these: 

Safeguard  wovild  be  vulnerable  because  its 
radars  would  be  "soft"  targets,  difficult  to 
harden  and  protect. 

The  Russians  are  capable  of  developing 
sophisticated  penetration  aids  which  would 
render  Safeguard  ineffective. 

These  aids  would  include  radar  Jamming, 
the  use  of  "chaff"  (multitudes  of  fine  wires 
released  In  space)  which  would  confuse  de- 
fensive radars  and  enable  live  warheads  to 
get  through,  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions 
to  black  out  radar  reception  for  as  long  as 
10  minutes  at  a  time  and  the  vise  of  a  large 
number  of  other  devices. 

By  adding  more  missiles  with  multiple 
warheads,  the  Russians  coiild  exhaust  all  our 
Spartans  and  Sprints  and  then  launch  their 
main  attack,  the  cost  of  such  tactics  being 
less  to  them  than  the  cost  of  Safeguard  to 
us. 

All  the  components  of  Safeguard  caimot  be 
tested  under  actual  combat  conditions  until 
it  will  be  too  late  to  correct  any  "bugs" 
which  may  develop. 

EUu:h  Safeguard  computer  wovild  have  to  be 
very  large — equivalent  to  100  ordinary  busl- 
nees-slze  computers — so  the  possibility  of 
computer  malfunctions  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

While  the  PAR  radar  system  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  keep  track  of  100  Incoming  objects 
at  a  time,  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
Soviets  to  send  in  far  more  MIRVs  than  that. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  said  Safeguard  "may  never  work  at 
aU." 

CHZAPXKf  I 

Some  opponents  of  Safeguard  contend  it 
would  be  cheai>er  to  add  more  missiles  of  our 
own,  so  more  of  them  would  survive  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike,  than  It  would 
be  to  install  Safeguard. 

Some  take  the  position  that  any  real  de- 
fense against  a  nuclear  attack  Is  Impossible 
because  a  coimtry  determined  to  do  us  greet 
damage  could  sneak  portable  nuclear  time 
bombs  Into  our  cities  or  could  set  off  nuclear 


explosions  near  our  shores  to  cause  tidal 
waves  which  would  wreck  port  cities. 

The  big  hope  of  most  anti-Safeguard  sen- 
ators is  that  refusal  to  vote  the  $800  million 
to  make  a  start  on  the  ABM  system  would 
prod  the  administration  Into  seeking  an 
arms  limitation  agreement  with  Russia. 

President  Johnson  sought  such  negotia- 
tions with  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin  reacted 
favorably.  ImmedUtely  after  that,  however, 
Russian  troops  marched  into  Czechoslovakia 
and  Johnson  thought  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  open  new  talks.  Jvist  as  the  Russians 
were  acting  more  aggressively. 

In  his  Senate  testimony,  Secretary  Laird 
indicated  that  because  of  Czechoslovakia  we 
still  cannot  get  Into  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions at  this  time. 

Senators  who  want  arms  limitations  point 
out  that  Rvissia  now  seems  more  willing  to 
get  into  such  talks  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past. 

They  fear  that  if  this  opportunity  is  lost 
and  Safeguard  is  laimched  the  arms  race  vrlll 
be  off  again  on  a  new  lap  and  the  danger  of 
a  worldwide  nuclear  holocaust  wlU  be 
Increased. 

To  which  the  Nlzon  administration  replies: 

Safegviard  would  be  purely  defensive.  In 
spite  of  what  critics  say  It  would  give  a  good 
measmre  of  protection. 

It  would  constitute  no  offensive  danger 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  therefore,  would 
not  provoke  an  extension  of  the  arms  race. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  our  missile  deter- 
rent from  the  new  danger  of  the  SSO  Sovl«t 
missile.  Failure  to  provide  Safeguard  would 
constitute  a  gamble  with  national  security. 

Unless  we  provide  such  protection  Russia 
for  the  first  time  will  have  a  fiirst  strike  capa- 
bility against  the  United  States  by  the  mid- 
1970s.  Russia  is  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
previously  supposed  to  attain  such  capability. 

We  can  afford  It  because  It  would  cost  only 
about  eiVj  billion  a  year  until  completed. 

So  go  the  arguments.  The  nation  listens 
and  hopes  Washington  wlU  have  the  wisdom 
to  choose  the  right  course. 

OtTS  Best  Judgmxnt:  Dklat  SArxcTTARO,  Passs 
Abms  Acseemknt  Eftobts 
{Issue:  There  are  too  many  unanswered 
questions  to  warrant  a  quick  start  on  pro- 
posed ABM  system.) 

After  considering  pro  and  con  argimients 
over  the  proposed  Safeguard  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  asked  Congress  to  approve,  this 
newspaper  has  revised  its  thinking  some- 
what and  now  believes  there  should  be  a 
delay  for  more  study  and  research. 

(The  argximents  are  explored  by  Associate 
Editor  Leverett  Chapin  elsewhere  In  today's 
Perspective  section.) 

We  keep  recalling  that  less  than  two  years 
ago  the  nation  was  told  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  we  had  to  have  a  similar 
ABM  system  to  protect  our  cities  from  the 
kind  of  "light"  nuclear  attack  that  Red 
China  would  be  capable  of  making  within  a 
very  few  years. 

Now  we  are  told  the  danger  from  Red  China 
Is  not  developing  as  rapidly  as  previously 
expected — but  that  we  still  need  an  ABM 
system,  not  primarily  to  protect  our  cities 
but  to  protect  our  own  missile  sites  because 
Russia  is  suddenly  developing  new  and 
frightening  ptotentials  for  nuclear  warfare. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  been  busy 
spreading  the  word  on  Capitol  Hill  that  Rus- 
sia is  becoming  a  nuclear  colossus;  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  it  will  have  more  missiles 
in  place  or  being  built  than  we  have;  that 
Russia  must  be  intending  to  develop  a  force 
so  powerful  that  It  could  attack  this  coun- 
try first  without  fear  of  retaliation  because 
our  missiles  would  be  knocked  out;  that  a 
new,  highly  acciu-ate  Rvisslan  weapon,  the 
SSO  missile,  is  particularly  dangerous;  that 
Russia  is  testing  an  advanced  ABM  missile 
of  Its  own,  and  that  new  developments  In 


antisubmarine  warfare  may  wipe  out  the  big 
advantage  this  country  now  has  In  nuclear 
submarines. 

All  this  la  reminiscent  of  the  "bomber 
gap"  which  we  were  told  existed  In  the  1950b 
but  later  proved  to  be  a  myth  and  the  "mls- 
sUe  gi4>"  which  frightened  the  ootmtry  In  the 
early  1980s,  unnecessarily. 

It  Is  the  business  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Past  experience,  however,  has  made  us 
gun-shy  of  the  kind  of  dire  predictions  and 
projections  that  Secretary  Laird  has  been 
using. 

If  the  need  for  ABM  protection  against  the 
Red  Chinese  can  fade  Into  mist  In  less  than 
two  years,  can  we  have  any  assurance  that 
the  awful  prospects  seen  by  Secretary  Laird 
are  any  more  substantial? 

Must  the  country  react  with  new  defense 
projects  costing  billions  of  dollars  every  time 
intelligence  estimates  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  raise  visions  of  new  dangers? 

Hie  new  administration  had  been  in  office 
only  about  seven  weeks  when  President 
Nixon  announced  it  had  discovered  the  need 
for  the  Safeguard  system  to  protect  our  mis- 
siles from  the  new  Soviet  menace. 

That  was  fast  work.  Whether  the  need  Is 
real  or  imagined  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  InteriM'etatlon  of  data  available  to  mili- 
tary Intelligence  of  what  Russia  Is  doing. 

The  administration  has  Interpreted  the 
data  one  way  Just  as  the  previous  admin- 
istration interpreted  data  on  Red  China  to 
show  the  need  for  an  ABM  system. 

Should  billions  be  spent  on  the  basis  of 
quick  Judgments? 

The  Russians  started  an  ABM  system 
around  Moscow,  called  Oalosh,  some  time 
ago  but  now  appear  to  have  st<^>ped,  sup- 
posedly because  it  might  be  obsolete  when 
finished  In  the  light  of  new  Russian  ABM 
tests. 

"Hie  administration  wants  to  start  deploy- 
ing the  Safeguard  system  even  before  tests 
on  the  component  parts  of  the  system  have 
been  completed  to  determine  If  they  will 
work. 

One  part  of  the  system  would  be  a  Spartan 
missile  which  could  hopefully  destroy  an 
Incoming  missile  with  X  rays  above  our  at- 
mosphere. The  administration  admits  re- 
search la  being  carried  forward  on  a  "better" 
Spartan.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not  satisfied 
with  a  major  part  of  the  Safeguard  system 
yet  It  wants  to  go  ahead  deploying  the 
system. 

After  some  prodding  the  admlnlstraUon 
has  admitted  Safeguard,  as  now  contem- 
plated, would  cost  about  $11  billion.  If  past 
experiences  on  defense  cost  estimates  show 
anything,  they  show  the  total  blU  could  run 
much  higher. 

The  system  is  described  as  a  thin  area  de- 
fense system  because  all  experts  now  agree 
there  can  be  no  really  effective  defense 
against  a  massive  nuclear  assault. 

But  we  can  foresee  the  probability  that  If 
a  thin  system  is  deployed  there  will  be  pres- 
sures to  thicken  It,  at  the  cost  of  more  bil- 
lions, as  time  goes  on.  The  arms  race  would 
be  eecalated,  we  anticipate. 

At  this  time  there  are  too  many  unan- 
swered questions  to  warrant  a  quick  start 
on  Safeguard.  For  example: 

Wo\ild  Safeguard  really  protect  our  mis- 
siles? Is  the  system  too  complex  to  func- 
tion? Could  it  be  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
use  by  the  enemy  of  "chaff"  and  other  pen- 
etration devices  on  their  missiles? 

Could  Safeguard  be  overwhelmed  If  the 
enemy  sent  more  missiles  than  Safeguard's 
radar  could  spot  and  track?  Will  the  use  of 
multiple  warheads  on  enemy  mlssUes,  a 
likely  development  for  the  near  future,  make 
it  relatively  easy  to  thwart  Safeguard?  Will 
it  be  possible  to  protect  our  missiles  by  plac- 
ing them  in  hard  rock  silos,  a  subject  Just 
now  being  explored? 
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Would  Safeguard  merely  spur  the  Russians 
to  greater  efforts  to  develop  new  nuclear 
threats?  Would  the  development  of  frac- 
tional orbital  missiles — ^missiles  coming  In  on 
low  trajectories — render  Safeguard  helpless? 
Will  the  supposed  threat  to  oiur  nuclear 
submarines  actually  develop  or  will  we  find 
countermeasures  to  assure  our  under-sea 
weapons  from  destruction? 

The  answers  to  these  and  many  more  ques- 
tions are  not  known.  More  answers  are  nec- 
essary before  a  new  mutlbiUion-dollar  com- 
mitment for  a  Safeguard  system  Is  made. 

Perhsps  the  President  should  submit  the 
matter  of  nuclear  defense  to  a  "neutral" 
board  of  experts  for  re-evaluation  while  ad- 
ditional research  Is  carried  on  to  find  out  If 
Safeguard  Is  feasible. 

Secretary  Laird  has  said  that  If  we  do  not 
have  Safeguard  we  will  have  to  Increase  the 
niunber  of  our  missiles  to  assure  that  more 
of  them  would  survive  if  Russia  should  at- 
tack this  country  first  and  unexpectedly. 

Some  opponents  of  Safeguard  claim  It 
would  be  cheaper  and  better  to  have  more 
missiles.  That  is  a  fitting  subject  for  study. 

Secretary  Laird  has  said  Safeguard  must  be 
approved  now  because  it  will  be  1973  before 
we  can  install  the  first  two  Safeguard  bcues 
and  the  middle  of  the  1970s  before  the  en- 
tire system  could  be  deployed. 

We  doubt  that  the  need  for  a  quick  start 
is  as  pressing  as  the  secretary  says.  We  now 
have  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles,  60  Titan  U 
missiles,  more  than  600  missiles  on  subma- 
rines and  we  have  a  force  of  600  B62  bombers 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

That  Is  enough  force  to  wipe  out  Russia 
several  times  over  and  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  it  can  be  rendered  harmless  by  any 
new  devices  the  Soviets  may  be  able  to  per- 
fect and  deploy  In  less  than  10  years. 

A  delay  In  the  authorization  of  Safeguard, 
we  believe,  would  spur  the  administration  to 
try  to  make  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
with  Russia.  In  the  long  run  the  only  hope 
for  ending  the  arms  race  must  lie  In  such 
negotiations. 

If  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  the 
world  will  be  In  Increasing  danger  of  Inciner- 
ation. That  Is  why  we  believe  a  delay  in  the 
deployment  of  Safeguard — another  nuclear 
weapon — Is  advisable  and  that  all-out  efforts 
be  made  to  reach  arms  agreements,  before  It 
is  too  late. 


SENATORS  LIVE  ALMOST  6  YEARS 
LESS  THAN  AVERAGE  AMERICAN 

MALE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
read  a  study  of  the  longevity  of  U.S. 
Senators  and  found  it  depressing,  in  that 
it  showed  our  life  expectancy  as  of  the 
date  we  took  office  is  5.9  years  less  than 
that  of  the  average  American  male  of 
the  same  age. 

There  are  other  nuggets  of  information 
which  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and,  accordingly,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  "Longevity  of 
U.S.  Senators"  from  the  Statistical  Bul- 
letin. May  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IxjNGEvrrT  OP  U.S.  Senators 

Senate:  literally  a  council  of  elders,  from 
the  Latin  senex:  elder.  In  this  century 
United  States  Senators  have  Indeed  been 
more  of  a  councU  of  elders  than  those  who 
served  in  the  first  66  Congresses,  but  the 
life  expectancy  of  those  In  office  since  1930 
has  fallen  significantly  short  of  that  for 
white  males  In  the  general  population.  Dur- 
ing the  69  years  that  elapsed  between  the 


outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  1930,  the 
longevity  of  United  States  Senators  closely 
approximated  that  of  white  males  in  the 
general  population. 

This  conclusion  Is  drawn  from  a  study  of 
the  longevity  of  1,619  men  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  from  the 
time  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  1789  through  the  First  Session  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  to  the  end  of  1966. 
During  this  178-year  period,  1,416  Senators 
died,  223  of  them  (about  16  percent)  re- 
portedly passed  on  while  in  office;  four  deaths 
were  due  to  assassination,  three  resulted 
frcon  duels,  and  one  occurred  In  a  Civil  War 
battle.  The  nine  women  Senators  who  served 
during  this  period  cure  not  Included  In  the 
study. 

Expectations  of  life  for  the  deceased  Sen- 
ators at  the  time  of  their  first  taking  office 
were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  special  co- 
hort mortality  tables  for  the  white  male 
population  of  the  United  States.  Such 
tables,  prepared  in  the  Statistical  Bureau  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
trace  the  changing  longevity  over  the  cal- 
endar years  foUoi^ng  each  Senator's  acces- 
sion to  office.  Fw  white  men  bom  prior  to 
1840,  It  was  assumed  that  mortality  rates 
In  the  United  States  conformed  substantially 
to  those  shown  in  the  Wlgglesworth  Table 
and  F.ngllsb  Life  Table  No.  2.  From  1840  on 
the  mortality  rates  assumed  were  those  de- 
veloped by  P.  H.  Jacobson  In  his  i>aper  "Co- 
hort Survival  for  OeneraUons  Since  1840" 
{Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  July 
1964)  but  with  modifications  designed  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  since  about  1956  the  death 
rates  of  white  males  in  the  United  States 
have  shown  vlrtuaUy  no  change. 

LONGEVITY  OF  U.S.  SENATORS,   1789-1966     -- 


Avsni*  Number  Oif- 

Num-       agton  di«d  Aver-  ferencas 

Period  of       ber  of           first  before  age  in  life 

taking           Sena-        takini  end  of  age  at  expecta- 

offics               tors         office  1966  death  tion> 


1789- 

1860.... 

571 

45.4 

571 

68.5 

-2.3 

1881- 

1900.... 

392 

49.9 

392 

71.5 

.6 

1901-30... 

319 

52.8 

309 

73.3 

.3 

1931-66... 

337 

52.0 

144 

69.0 

-5.9 

1789- 

1966.... 

1,619 

49.3 

1,416 

70.4 

-1.3 

■  This  difference  measures  (a)  the  average  number  of  years 
actually  lived  by  Senators  from  date  of  taking  office  to  date  of 
death,  and  (b)  the  life  expectancy  of  white  males  in  the  general 
population  born  in  the  same  years  as  the  Senators.  The  life 
expectancy  in  tlie  general  population  for  white  men  born  prior 
to  1840  was  approximated  from  available  data,  such  as  the 
Wlgglesworth  table  and  English  life  table  No.  2.  For  men  born 
since  1840,  It  was  based  on  figures  developed  by  P.  H.  Jacobson 
in  his  paper  "0>hort  Survival  for  Generations  Since  1840* 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  July  1964.  pL  1,  42:  36-53, 
with  modifications  to  reflect  the  relative  stability  of  white  male 
mortality  since  1955. 

Over  the  entire  period  since  1789,  the 
average  diuatlon  of  life  of  deceased  Senators 
from  the  time  they  took  office  was  1.3  years 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  on  the 
basis  of  contemporaneous  mortality  rates  In 
the  general  population.  The  longevity  of 
Senators  in  relation  to  that  of  white  males 
In  the  general  population  has  varied  consid- 
erably over  the  years,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table.  The  671  Senators  who 
took  office  prior  to  the  Civil  War  lived  on 
the  average  2.3  years  less  than  did  the  white 
males  in  the  general  population  during  the 
same  period.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  Presi- 
dents who  served  before  Lincoln  lived  on 
the  average  about  .3  of  a  year  longer  than 
white  males  in  the  general  population.'  The 
most  favorable  longevity  record  among  Sen- 
ators was  achieved  by  the  892  men  who  took 
office  between  1861  and  1900;  they  lived  on 
the  average  .6  of  a  year  longer  than  white 


males  In  the  general  population  dtirlng  the 
same  period.  The  309  Senators  who  took 
office  between  1901  and  1B30  and  died  before 
the  end  of  1966  also  on  the  average  outlives 
white  males  in  the  general  poptilatlon,  but 
only  by  an  average  of  .3  of  a  year. 

The  144  Senators  who  took  office  after  1930 
had  the  poorest  longevity  record;  they  fell 
short  of  the  contemporaneous  life  expec- 
tancy of  white  males  In  the  general  popula- 
tion by  6.9  years.  This  record  may  reflect  the 
increaised  pressures  on  and  the  more  onerous 
duties  of  our  legislators  In  the  depression 
years,  dxiring  World  War  n,  and  over  the 
period  when  the  United  States  assumed 
global  responsibilities. 

The  mortality  rates  among  Senators  since 
1930  are  actuaUy  more  unfavorable  than  ap- 
pears from  the  con4>arlsons  made  with  white 
males  in  the  general  population,  because  in 
the  recent  past  Senators  have  more  often 
than  not  been  drawn  from  the  higher  socio- 
economic segments  of  the  population,  which 
have  experienced  a  mortality  rate  below  that 
of  aU  white  males  in  the  United  States — 
about  10  percent  lower  in  1950.*  Even  more 
pointedly,  a  recent  foUowup  study  *  of  men 
in  the  1960-61  edition  of  Who's  Who  in 
America  Indicates  that  prominent  men  have 
been  subject  to  mortality  rates  as  much  as 
30  percent  below  those  for  aU  white  males 
in  the  general  population;  government  offi- 
cials (including  Senators)  within  this  group 
recorded  death  rates  20  percent  lower  than 
those  of  white  males  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

The  average  age  at  which  Senators  took 
office  for  the  first  time  has  increased  over 
the  years.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  average 
age  of  Senators  was  45.4  years,  rising  to  49.9 
years  for  the  men  who  became  Senators  be- 
tween 1861  and  1900.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  average  age  of  Senators  has  been 
about  52  years.  Two  octogenarians  became 
Senators  for  the  first  time:  Andrew  Jackson 
Houston,  of  Texas,  In  1941  at  the  age  of  86, 
who  died  within  two  months,  and  John 
Wolcott  Stewart,  of  Venxu>nt,  who  assumed 
office  In  1908  at  the  age  of  82  and  lived  to 
be  almost  90  years  old.  Senator  Cornelius 
Cole  of  California,  who  was  elected  Senator 
in  1867  at  age  44  and  served  one  six-year  term, 
lived  to  be  102  years  old  and  thus  holds  the 
record  as  the  longest-lived  Senator. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  AMBASSADOR 
TO  SWEDEN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
few  days,  I  have  read  articles  in  the 
press  that  comment  on  the  fact  the 
United  States  has  no  Ambassador  to 
Sweden,  and  stressing  the  anti-American 
feelings  of  many  Swedes. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we 
should  send  a  topnotch  diplomat  to 
Stockholm,  this  is  it.  Here  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  where  a  nation  that  im- 
mediately follows  us  as  the  most  tech- 
nologically advanced  nation  in  the  world 
is  being  ignored.  All  it  takes  is  conver- 
sations with  a  Swedish  man  or  woman, 
or  a  trip  to  Sweden,  to  make  one  reali2« 
that  our  two  countries  should  be  march- 


<  Presidents  and  Their  Survival.  Statistical 
Bulletin.  AprU  1969. 


•Guralnlck,  L.  Mortality  by  Occupation 
and  Industry  Among  Men  20  to  64  Years  of 
Age:  United  States,  1950.  Vital  SUtlsUcs- 
Special  Reports.  National  Vital  SUtlstlcs  Di- 
vision. Vol.  63,  No.  2.  September  1962. 

•  Quint,  J.  V.  and  B.  R.  Cody.  Preeminence 
and  Mortality:  Longevity  of  Prominent  Men. 
Oiven  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1968.  A  summary  was  also  published 
in  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  January  19^68. 
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ing   hand  in  hand  and  not  have  our 
relations  marred  or  aggravated. 

If  we  want  to  express  our  annoyance 
with  any  actions  of  Sweden,  let  us  do  so 
openly  and  publicly  through  diplomatic 
notes.  But,  let  us  not  cut  off  our  noses 
to  spite  our  face,  by  not  sending  an  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden. 

I  also  believe  that  a  competent  am- 
bassador could  do  a  great  deal  to  dispel 
present  anti-American  feelings  by  ex- 
plaining the  predicament  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Our  present  action  in  ignoring  the 
Swedes  is,  I  think,  an  insult  to  a  proud 
nation  that  has  many  of  the  same  values 
as  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Providence  Journal  of  June 
24,  entitled  "Sweden  Lacks  U.S.  Envoy, 
Wonders  Why,"  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  5,  1969,  entitled. 
"Swedes  Vent  Anti-U.S.  Peelings,  Admi- 
ration Dissolved  With  War." 

There_being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  or(igred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I Prc«n  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 

June  24.  1969] 

Sweden   Lacks  U.S.    Envot,   Wonders   Why 

Stockholm. — The  arrival  last  weekend  of 
new  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  ambas- 
sadors has  Increased  Swedish  concern  that, 
six  months  after  the  Nixon  administration 
was  Installed,  there  Is  stUl  no  sign  of  a  new 
American  ambassador  here. 

What  official  Impatience  exists  Is  carefully 
concealed  In  Foreign  Ministry  clrclee.  But  It 
has  been  heightened  by  reports  from  Peking 
that  the  Chinese  want  to  shift  the  site  of 
future  official  discussions  with  the  United 
States  from  Warsaw  to  Stockholm. 

Swedish  officials  refuse  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  report.  They  admit  they  have  received 
It  from  their  embassy  In  Peking,  but  as  a 
rumor  without  official  confirmation. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  clear  It  up. 
"We  are  careful  not  to  interfere."  a  Foreign 
Ministry  official  said.  But  officials  say  China 
is  not  happy  with  the  Warsaw  site  of  past 
Chinese-American  talks,  because  the  Poles 
have  sided  with  Moscow  In  the  Chinese- 
Soviet  confrontation. 

Whether  the  Americans  would  be  happier 
with  Stockholm  as  a  site  for  future  talks  Is 
an  open  question.  Swedish  sentiment  against 
the  Vietnam  war  runs  high,  and  the  next 
scheduled  demonstration  Is  for  July  4th, 
when  a  relay  of  speakers  is  to  recite  the 
names  of  all  American  war  dead  In  the  war. 
The  marathon.  In  front  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy here.  Is  expected  to  last  22  hours. 

Swedish  officials  profess  not  to  know  the 
reason  for  the  delay  In  appointing  a  new 
American  envoy.  Some  political  and  Journal- 
istic circles  here  have  Interpreted  It  as  a 
sign  of  ire  over  Swedish  neutrality  and  the 
recognition  earlier  this  year  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

If  there  Is  anything  to  the  report  about 
shifting  the  site  of  the  Warsaw  talks,  Swedish 
officials  assume  they  will  be  getting  a  pro- 
fessional diplomat  who  is  a  skilled  negoti- 
ator as  the  next  American  envoy.  The  last 
one,  William  W.  Heath,  was  a  political  ap- 
pointee and  close  friend  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  whose  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment here  were  anything  but  close. 

The  new  Chinese  ambassador  Is  Want 
Ting,  an  experienced  diplomat  who  has  seen 
service  in  the  Balkans.  He  replaces  a  man 
called  home  in  the  mass  withdrawal  of  Chi- 
nese diplomats  abroad  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  never  heard  from  again. 


The  North  Vietnamese  is  Nguyen  Tho 
Chan,  who  Is  ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lives  In  Moecow.  Both  will  pre- 
sent their  credentials  next  Friday. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  6, 

1909] 

Swedes  Vent  Anti-U.S.  Feelinos — Admixa- 

TiON  Dissolved  With  War 

(By  Roland  Huntford) 

Stockholm,  July  4. — ^A  group  of  Swedes 
spent  the  Fourth  of  Ju>y  reciting  the  names 
of  the  22,000  Americans  killed  In  Vietnam, 
as  a  protest  against  U.S.  policy  there. 

The  group  was  predominantly,  but  not 
exclusively,  extreme  left.  One  prominent 
young  leftist  refused  to  participate  because, 
as  he  said  In  a  newspaper  Interview,  "I  refuse 
to  look  at  the  war  from  the  American  point 
of  view.  I'm  more  concerned  about  the  far 
larger  nimiber  of  Vietnamese  kiUed." 

Although  the  protestors  represent  only  an 
articulate  minority,  It  Is  symptomatic  of 
widespread  antl-Americanlsm  among  Swedes 
of  all  classes,  ages  and  political  opinions. 
Vietnam  has  been  only  a  catalyst,  not  a  cause 
In  Itself:  It  Is  attacking  the  Americans,  not 
supporting  the  Vietnamese,  that  Interests 
Swedes  today. 

Yet,  Sweden  Is  one  of  the  world's  most 
Americanized  countries.  American  residents 
here  say  almost  without  exception  that  the 
Swedish  way  of  life  Is  exactly  what  they  have 
been  used  to. 

Like  the  United  States,  Sweden  Is  basically 
a  society  which  concentrates  on  technology 
and  material  prosperity,  without,  perhaps, 
the  compensating  Idealism  of  Americans. 
Swedes  look,  act  and  even  think  American. 
Their  clothes  owe  more  to  California  than  to 
Paris  or  London.  Their  language  bursts  with 
Yankee  phrases. 

A  glance  at  any  bookshop  shows  the  deep 
influence  of  American  intellectuals. 

"What  we  Swedes  will  rarely  admit,"  said 
a  professional  man  in  a  moment  of  Ingen- 
uousness, "Is  that  we  have  no  culture  of  our 
own  and  we  have  to  Import  it.  Once  It  was 
from  Germany,  but  that  finished  In  1943, 
around  Stalingrad  and  Alameln.  And  then 
we  turned  to  America  Instead." 

But  conscious  Uklng  for  America  began  to 
evaporate  In  1963  with  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Building  up  a 
year  or  so  later  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  not  get  a  quick  victory 
in  Vietnam. 

Americans  in  Sweden,  by  no  means  sup- 
porters of  the  Johnson  or  Nixon  administra- 
tions, are  appalled  or  amused  at  the  image 
of  their  country  given  to  the  pKspulatlon 
by  the  Swedish  press.  "You'd  think  we're 
nothing  but  murderers,  student  demonstra- 
tors, and  Black  Panthers,"  one  said,  "but  it's 
really  the  Swedes  I'm  sorry  for.  What  kind 
of  picture  are  they  getting  of  the  world?" 

The  government  has  cashed  In  on  the 
groundswell  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  Despite 
Swedish  neutrality.  Foreign  Minister  Torsten 
Nllsson  has  on  several  occasions  made  public 
statements  in  favor  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vletcong.  Olof  Palme,  the  Minister  of 
Education  (and  strongly  tipped  as  the  next 
Prime  Minister),  made  a  widely  publicized 
appearance  last  year  at  a  pro-North  Vietnam 
rally  in  Stockholm,  together  with  delegates 
from  Hanoi.  American  deserters  In  Sweden 
have  been  given  a  quasi-official  status,  in- 
cluding a  special  civil  servant  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Social  Welfare  detailed  to  look  after 
them. 

These  acts  need  not  be  taken  at  face  value. 
They  were  Intended  to  profit  from  the  cur- 
rents of  domestic  opinion  quite  as  much  as 
making  gestures  against  the  United  States. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Palme's  action 
swung  younger  voters  over  to  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, helping  them  win  the  general  ejec- 
tion last  year.  In  a  local  context,  his  appear- 
ance at  a  political  demonstration  was  the 


psychological  counterpart  to  nationalizing 
U.S.  firms  in  Latin  America. 

In  neighboring  Norway  and  Denmark, 
which  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and 
In  Finland,  which  Is  neutral,  there  Is  just 
as  much  disquiet  over  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  as 
in  Sweden.  But,  except  for  a  few  Commu- 
nists, politicians  have  refused  to  exploit  it. 
They  feel  that  since  the  Americans  are  In 
trouble.  It  would  be  unkind  to  add  to  their 
dlfflctUtles. 

And.  too,  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Finns 
have  preserved  more  of  their  own  national 
culture,  and  are  therefore  not  so  vulnerable 
emotionally  as  the  Swedes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROUTY  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
after  the  morning  hour,  the  first  order 
of  business  be  an  hour's  time  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAVEL  RESTRICTIONS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
knowledgeable  persons  have  reported  to 
me  that  the  lower  policymaking  levels  in 
the  State  Department  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  travel  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  citizens  going  to  Cuba.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  these  reports.  I  realize  that 
the  administration  has  had  to  face  many 
pressing  issues  in  its  first  few  months 
and  has  probably  not  had  time  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  question  of 
the  travel  restrictions.  However,  I  hope 
that  before  the  question  goes  much  fur- 
ther, a  broader  consideration  of  its  pos- 
sible consequences  will  stop  any  such 
action. 

The  rumors  concerning  the  dropping 
of  travel  restrictions  are  all  the  more 
ominous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sub- 
versives in  the  New  Left  movement  have 
just  announced  plans  for  massive  visits 
to  Cuba.  The  so-called  revolutionary 
youth  movement  is  seeking  to  organize  an 
international  brigade  of  300  students  to 
go  to  Cuba  late  this  autumn  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  are  volunteers  to  cut 
sugarcane  for  Castro.  Actually,  this  is  a 
thinly  disguished  pretext  for  these  stu- 
dents to  receive  ideological  indoctrina- 
tion and  guerrilla  warfare  training  In 
the  hope  of  formenting  revolution  in  the 
streets  of  American  cities. 

The  object  of  this  visit  is  to  make  the 
American  students  "one  division  of  the 
international  liberation  army."  The  lit- 
erature of  the  New  Left  is  filled  with  ref- 
erences to  plans  for  violent  and  massive 
revolutionary  struggle.  In  the  context  of 
today's  social  situation,  these  are  plans 
which  have  to  be  taken  seriously. 
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Too  few  people  today  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  movements  such  as  this  pro- 
posed international  brigade.  Too  few 
memories  go  back  to  the  period  of  the 
1930's  when  brigades  were  a  recruiting 
groimd  for  agents  and  workers  for  the 
Communist  cause.  The  most  famous  of 
these  brigades  was  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  which  fought  for  the  Commu- 
nists in  Spain.  The  technique  is  part  of  a 
campaign  called  the  United  Front 
Against  Fascism,  in  which  fascism  is 
identified  with  everything  which  opposes 
communism  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  recruiting  for  the 
Cuban  visits  and  the  history  of  this 
movement  have  been  admirably  set  forth 
in  a  forthcoming  report  published  by  the 
Osth  Information  Service  of  Berrsrville, 
Va.  Mrs.  Osth  has  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  careful  reporting  and  keen 
understanding  of  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  New  Left  movement  in  its  varied  and 
shifting  forms.  I  recommend  Mrs.  Osth's 
report  on  the  international  brigade  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  those  In  the  State  De- 
partment who  are  considering  the  Cuban 
travel  restrictions,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  too 
few  people  today  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  Commimist  movement  and  its 
true  purposes.  These  purposes  were 
summed  up  Tuesday  in  a  fine  coliunn  by 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

An  understanding  of  the  definitions 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Lawrence  would  help  us 
assess  the  danger  presented  by  such  op- 
erations as  the  International  Brigade.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  article  entitled  "A  Defini- 
tion of  Commimism  Offered,"  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  8,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibft  1 

[Prom  the  OSTH  Information  Service, 

Berryville,  Va.,  July  20-27,  1969] 

Today's  Communist  International  Brigade — 

To  Overthrow  the  U.S.  Government  by 

Force  and  Violence — Part  I 

Red  history  Is  repeating  Itself,  but  this 
time  Communist  leaders  do  not  Intend  to 
make  mistakes  of  the  thirties  during  the 
'united  front "  period  established  at  that 
time.  The  new  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment and  the  forthcoming  Conference  or- 
ganized by  Black  Panthers  from  the  West 
Coast  to  establish  the  "United  Front  Against 
Fascism  in  America,"  evidently  will  be  the 
modern  version  of  the  old  International  Bri- 
gades. 

A  little  background  about  the  old  Brigades 
may  help  bring  into  clear  focus  the  Intent  of 
today's  radicals.  In  1936,  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  was  and  had  been  for  some 
years  organized  as  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionale under  the  hegemony  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  had  as  Integral,  disciplined  sec- 
tions, national  Communist  parties  In  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Including  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

Due  to  certain  events  In  Spain,  various  po- 
litical parties  of  the  popular  front,  Including 


the  Communist  Party  Spain,  organized  field 
armies  frcxn  among  their  adherents.  The 
clearly  revealed  Communist  plan  In  Spain 
was,  through  the  united  or  popular  front 
technique,  to  became  the  dominant  force  and 
upon  the  re-instltutlon  of  the  assailed  Re- 
publican government,  to  dominate  and  con- 
trol it  and,  ultimately  to  align  Spain  In  the 
camp  of  the  Soviet  Union  That  Is  why  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  Spain  among  others,  fought  In 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  arm  of  that 
action  was  called  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade, or  Battalion.  It  still  exists  today  and 
holds  reunions  reported  regularly  in  the 
Communist  press. 

International  Communists  used  an  Inter- 
national anti-fascist  united  front  technique 
In  those  days  so  that  various  countries'  Com- 
munist Parties  furnished  troops  to  fight  In 
Spain  and  these  were  organized  Into  five 
International  Brigades.  The  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.A.  of  course  operated  as  a 
part  of  that  international  movement,  but,  be- 
ing a  front,  drew  a  few  members  who  were 
not  Communist  Party  adherents. 

The  above  Information,  with  minor 
changes  in  condensing  it  by  this  Inlormatton 
Service  was  taken  from  a  Report  by  the  Sub- 
versive AcUvitles  Control  Board  in  1955.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  was  cited  as  Com- 
munist by  both  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
and  the  Special  Conmilttee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  Commu- 
nists and  those  under  Communist  discipline 
as  well  as  duped  liberals  and  others  con- 
tinue to  attack  the  SACB  and  other  Investi- 
gating committees  today.  They  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head. 

By  studying  those  International  Brigades 
of  the  thirties  it  becomes  clear  why  the  Com- 
munist Party's  Daily  World  gave  a  whole  page 
m  Its  Magazine  Section  of  July  5,  1969,  to 
"Panthers  Project:  United  Front."  Commu- 
nist writer  Margrlt  Pittman  reported  that 
West  Coast  Black  Panthers  came  Into  the 
Communist  Party's  New  York  office  to  dis- 
cuss eagerly  the  "United  Front  against 
Fascism  in  America,"  and  Its  Oakland  Cali- 
fornia conference  scheduled  for  July  18-21 
with  Its  main  projected  acUon  seeking  "com- 
munity control  of  the  police." 

Margrlt  Pittman  stated  all  six  who  came 
to  New  York  are  "leading  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  who  devote  their  full 
time  to  'the  revolution.'  "  She  claims  recent 
police  attacks  on  Panthers  have  caused  their 
need  for  alliances  with  other  groups  which 
"will  unite  all  radical  and  liberal  elements." 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Panthers,  in  their  effort  to  organize  this 
new  Front,  are  studying  Oeorgl  Dimltrov's 
essays  and  speeches  on  the  United  Front 
against  Fascism  prepared  In  the  1930's,  and 
they  quote  them  liberally  to  make  their 
points. 

At  the  same  time  Guardian  writer  Stan- 
ley Aronowltz  Is  running  a  series  of  columns 
explaining  to  leftists  Just  what  "fascism" 
really  means  from  the  Red  viewpoint,  and 
tells  step  by  step  what  Dimitrov  really  meant 
In  his  United  Front  writings  and  how  mis- 
takes Communists  made,  for  example  In 
Germany,  must  not  be  repeated  in  the  new 
effort.  He  carefully  cited  the  Dimitrov  speech 
of  1935  as  being  the  signal  for  the  end  of 
previous  Communist  policy  which  had  con- 
sisted of  attacks  on  left  tendencies  de- 
viating from  established  Communist  Party 
beliefs,  and  said  the  idea  now  was  to  Join 
all  "workers'  organizations  In  a  front  against 
the  corporate  bourgeosle's  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  terrorist  dictatorship." 

Today  the  Panthers.  SDS  and  others  in- 
cluding the  SDS's  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement,  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
Union,  Insist  they  must  fight  against  "Fas- 
cism" here,  and  unite  to  do  so.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Black  Panthers  did  not  dig  out 
of  the  archives  the  books  and  speeches  by 
the  very  Important  old  Bulgarian  Bolshevik 


Georgl  Dimitrov,  without  at  least  a  small 
suggestion  by  the  Communist  hierarchy.  Let 
us  not  be  naive  about  that. 

Margrtt  Plttman's  Daily  World  article 
stated,  "The  original  conference  call  had  only 
a  few  non-Panther  sponsors,  among  them 
Tom  Hayden,  formerly  of  SDS;  Dr.  PhlUp 
Shapiro,  a  Bay  Area  white  psychiatrist  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  Human  Rights;  Dr.  Carlton 
Goodlett.  publisher  of  the  Sun  Reporter,  the 
Bay  Area's  most  important  black  weekly,  and 
attorneys  Charles  R.  Garry  and  William 
Kunstler.  The  latter  two  have  long  been  ac- 
tive In  the  defense  of  frame-up  victims. 
Garry  Is  the  attorney  for  Huey  Newton." 

By  mid-June  the  Panthers  had  already 
maUed  out  2,000  Invitations  to  various  or- 
ganizations and  obtained  support  from  the 
Young  Lords  of  Chicago  consisting  of  Young 
Puerto  Ricans,  Los  Siesta  de  la  Raza,  Latinos 
from  San  Francisco's  Mission  District.  Young 
Patriots,  Chicago  white  working-class  people 
•composed  mostly  of  refugees  from  "Appa- 
lachla,"  and  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America,  according  to  the  Daily  World. 

Black  Panther  Chief  of  Staff  Dave  HllUard 
said  they  were  working  to  get  unions  and 
unionists,  wanting  "all  the  workers  and 
peasants  to  be  there." 

The  Daily  World  article  concluded  with 
what  amounted  to  a  directive  to  Commu- 
nists to  attend  and  become  Involved  with 
the  new  United  Front  against  Fascism  In 
America.  "This  Is  an  Important  national 
initiative  for  the  all-black  Panther  organi- 
zation who  originally  stuck  to  community 
self-help  activities  in  the  ghettos. 

"The  Panthers  hope  that  the  July  con- 
ference win  result  In  another,  larger  gather- 
ing later  this  year  so  that.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  our  visitors,  It  can  unite  "all  forces 
that  are  anti-fascist  but  not  anti-commu- 
nist." " 

Probably  to  help  put  the  message  across 
to  Communist  Party  members  that  they 
must  "put  down"  anti-Communists  with  re- 
newed vigor,  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily 
World  printed  a  column  datellned  San  Diego 
which  quoted  the  IdenUfied  Communist 
Party  member  Harry  Bridges  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen's 
Union.  The  quotation  was  a  direct  smear  and 
attack  upon  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz.  The  same 
article  attacked  San  Diego's  Richard  Barnes 
and  others.  There  Is  also  a  long  two-page 
article  consisting  of  a  vicious  attack  upon 
the  Church  League  of  America,  Edgar  Bundy. 
Herbert  Phllbrlck,  George  Washington  Rob- 
nett,  and  many  deceased  effective  antl- 
Communlsts  like  Bella  Dodd,  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  J.  B.  Matthews,  and  a  number  of 
Congressional  investigating  bodies.  In  the 
same  edition  Is  a  2-page  article  praising  the 
late  Ernest  Hemingway,  citing  his  work  In 
Spain.  But  the  Interesting  point  Is  that  the 
author  of  the  article  is  none  other  than 
Milton  Wolff  who  commanded  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Battalion  (also  known  as  Brigade) 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  war.  So  these,  and 
other  articles  in  that  issue  of  Daily  World 
are  obviously  part  of  an  "operation,"  de- 
signed to  provide  the  "line"  to  cadres.  At  the 
same  time  columns  and  editorials  In  the 
liberal  press  have  gone  into  high  gear  with 
vicious  attacks  upon  good  United  States  cit- 
izens. Drew  Pearson  who  writes  Just  enough 
truth  to  sell  unsuspecting  readers  his  false- 
hoods, has  attacked  Otto  Otepka  for  months, 
trying  to  associate  him  In  the  minds  of  his 
readers  with  all  manner  of  neo-Nazis  with 
whom,  actually.  Mr.  Otepka  has  nothing  to 
do.  The  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  not  only  have  attacked  Otepka,  but  also 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  In- 
vestigating committees  and  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Meantime,  the  June  28,  1969  Issue  of  Lib- 
eration News  Service  published  an  interview 
with  Black  Panther  Bobby  Seale  about  The 
National    Conference    for    a    United    Front 
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Against  Fa«clBm.  Bobby  Scale  makes  It  crys- 
tal clear  what  the  new  front  means,  clearer 
even  than  the  Daily  World  or  the  Guardian. 
Seale  says  the  Conference  Is  held  to  bring 
In  "all  strata  of  society  .  .  .  people  and  rep- 
resentatives of  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try, all  progressives  and  progressive  type 
organizations,  all  churches  and  church  rep- 
resentatives of  all  different  faiths  and 
r^lglons,  all  workers  especially  ...  be  they 
liberal,  seml-llberal  .  .  .  even  black  police- 
men's associations — if  they  stand  firmly  with 
the  united  front  against  fascism." 

The  Conference  Is  not  be  a  debating  society 
but  to  have  concreite  action.  Seale  told  about 
a  branch  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Cc»nbat  Fascism  In  New  York,  and  others 
In  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  (The  Daily 
World  last  June  11  gave  publicity  to  pro- 
Communist  action  by  The  American  As- 
sociation bo  Combat  Pasclsm,  Racism  and 
Antl-Semltism,  which  possibly  Is  one  or- 
ganization Seale  had  In  mind.)  Seale  expects 
these  committees  to  "combat  fascism  scat- 
tered throughout  their  local  areas." 

Seale  stated  objectives  precisely:  having 
community  control  of  police  groups  with 
people  working  for  community  control  of 
police  m  their  own  areas;  deal  with  all  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  the  country,  not  only  Huey 
P.  Ne^rtQn  and  the  Connecticut  Panther 
leadership  and  the  New  York  31,  etc.,  but 
all  of  them;  talk  about  how  to  take  a  stand 
against  law-and-order  politicians  In  the  na- 
tion who  are  demagogues  and  liars;  set  up 
something  constructive  to  understand  the 
court  system  and  how  it  relates  to  the  "fas- 
dclzatlon"  of  the  country;  deal  with  black 
and  white  workers  versiis  fascism,  with  reli- 
gion versvis  fascism,  students,  education, 
teachers,  professionals,  etc.  versus  fascism. 
rnta  these  objectives  Seale  anticipates  many 
committees  to  be  established  throughout 
the  nation  tb  combat  fascism  in  their  local 
areas  and  "to  relate  to  a  national  united 
ftont." 

A  possible  result  of  the  above  effort  may 
be  an  "American  Liberation  Front,"  Seale 
said.  While  that  is  not  necessarily  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Panthers,  those  present  at  the 
Conference  might  want  to  develop  some  kind 
at  political  party  or  apparatus  called  the 
American  Liberation  Front. 

Working  with  churches  is  one  of  the  alms, 
said  Seale.  When  we  says  "religion  vs. 
fascism,"  he  means  the  churches  are  going 
to  "have"  to  really  begin  to  tell  the  people 
exactly  what  is  happening  and  exactly  what 
la  going  to  "have"  to  happen.  For  example, 
he  explained  "They  can't  wait  waitll  the  last 
moment  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  churches 
themselves  are  attacked  by  the  fascist  regime 
Uke  Franklin's  church  was  attacked  in 
Detroit  .  .  .  And  even  Father  Nell's  church 
here  In  Oakland  was  attacked  when  the  oops 
stormed  Into  the  church  supposedly  to  arrest 
someone." 

ApparenUy  priority  will,  go  toward  elimi- 
nating effective  police  foA^es,  however.  The 
plan  Is  set  out:  "Community  control  of 
police  itself  Is  In  fact  directed  to  the  ballot. 
The  commimlty  control  of  police  concept  is 
related  to  a  petition  that  Is  to  be  circulated 
In  every  city.  You  get  a  percentage  of  the 
voters  In  that  city  to  sign  the  petition, 
thereby  it  automatically  goes  on  the  ballot 
where  the  masses  of  the  people  themselves 
can  In  fact  vote  to  decentralize  all  police 
departments." 

In  their  view,  "both  police  and  politicians 
are  financed  and  managed  by  the  'avaricious 
businessman'  working  thirsugh  the  state  and 
federal  governments.  To  wreck  established 
order,  they  make  It  clear  that  the  United 
Front  Against  Fascism  la  not  Intended  as  a 
front  group  for  the  Panthers,  but  a  working 
organization  for  many  interested  people.  The 
United  Front  represents  to  some  extent,  a 
new  tactic.  Seale  noted.    ~ 

Liberation  News  Service  has  access  to  tape 
mordlngB  made  by  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Minis- 


ter of  Information  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  who  is  now  In  Red  Cuba.  Words  on  a 
tape  published  In  the  same  Issue  quote 
Cleaver  as  saying,  "We  are  revolutionaries, 
and  as  revolutionaries  our  gocU  Is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  American  social  order.  In 
order  to  transform  the  American  social  order, 
we  have  to  destroy  the  present  structure  of 
power  In  the  United  States,  ujc  have  to  over- 
throw the  government."  (Emphasis  added. 
EHO) 

Cleaver  elaborated:  Revolutionaries  must 
"have  their  minds  centered  on  destruction. 
We're  out  to  destroy  the  present  machinery 
of  the  ruling  class,  that  Is  our  task  and  that's 
what  we  must  be  about.  And  we  say  that  we 
will  do  this  by  any  means  necessary."  He 
said  the  only  means  possible  "Is  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  machinery  of  the  oppressive 
ruling  class.  That  means  that  we  will  not 
allow  the  ruling  class  to  use  brutality  and 
force  upon  us  without  using  the  same  force 
and  brutality  upon  them." 

Moreover,  said  Cleaver,  "We  m\ist  destroy 
their  Institutions  from  which  they  derive 
their  power  .  .  .  We  must  not  get  into  a  bag 
of  thinking  that  we're  Involved  In  a  game. 
A  revolution  U  not  a  game.  It's  a  war.  We're 
Involved  In  a  war — a  people's  war  against 
those  ^lo  oppress  the  people,  and  this  Is  the 
war  in  the  clearest  sense  of  the  word  .  .  ." 

Meantime,  at  the  recent  SDS  convention  In 
Chicago  where  Progressive  Labor  Party  mem- 
bers were  expelled.  It  was  the  words  of  Chaka, 
minola  Minister  of  Information  for  the  Black 
Panthers,  that  brought  the  festering  boll 
within  SDS  to  a  head,  bringing  about  the 
expulsion.  Chaka  told  SOS  leaders,  "If  you 
can't  relate  to  Huey  P.  Newton  then  you  can 
close  up  your  red  book."  He  asserted  the 
Panthers  are  the  vanguard  and  bad  earned 
that  title  with  their  blood. 

Now  the  new  leadership  of  SDS,  Including 
the  11 -man  "national  coUeotlve"  which  set 
out  the  strategy  and  Ideological  outline  for 
the  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement,  defines 
Itself  clearly  within  Mandst-Lenlnlst  revo- 
lutionary traditions  and  they  hope  their  new 
line  will  lead  to  a  new  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
party.  That  Information  was  duly  reported  In 
the  June  28,  1969  Liberation  News  Service. 

What  more  proof  do  we  need  other  than 
what  Is  provided  in  these  homegrown  Reds' 
own  literature  that  they  mean  to  overthrow 
this  government  by  force  and  violence?  They 
openly  publish  their  plana,  their  names  and 
their  Ideas.  We  Ignored  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf 
and  writings  of  Lenin,  StaUn  and  Marx.  We 
Ignore  today's  communists  here  and  abroad 
only  If  we  wish  to  be  enslaved  or  murdered. 

(From   Liberation   News   Service,   June   26, 
1969] 
Foe  a  UKrrn)  Front  Against  Fascisic 
(Excerpts  from  speech  delivered  at  the  sev- 
enth world  congress  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, July  25th,-Aug\i»t  20th,  1936 — 
by  Georgl  Dlmltroff.  Book;  entitled  "United 
Front  Against  Fascism") 
Incipient  American  fascism  Is  endeavoring 
to  direct  the  dllluslonment  and  discontent 
of    those    masses    Into    reactionary    fascist 
channels.  It  Is  a  peculiarity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  fascism  that  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  it  appears  principally  In  the  guise 
of  an  opposition  to  fascism,  which  it  ac- 
cuses of  being  an  "un-Amertcan"  tendency 
Imported  from  abroad.  In  contradistinction 
to  Oerman  fascism,  which  acts  under  antl- 
constltutlonal  slogans,  American  fascism  tries 
to  portray  Itself  as  the  custodian  of  the  con- 
stitution and  "American  democracy."  It  does 
not  yet  represent  a  directly  menacing  toroe. 
But  if  It  svuxeeds  in  pentrating  to  the  broad 
masses  who  have  become  disillusioned  with 
the  old  bourgeois  parties,  it  may  become  a 
serious    menace    In    the    very    near    future. 
And  what  would  the  success  of  fascism 
in  the  United  States  entail?  For  the  tolling 
masses  It  would,  of  course,  entail  the  un- 
restrained strengthening  of  the  regime  of  ex- 


ploitation and  the  deatructton  of  tbe  work- 
ing claas  movement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  can  the  Amer- 
ican proletariat  content  itself  with  the  or- 
ganization of  only  Its  class  conscious  van- 
guard, which  U  prepared  to  foUow  the  revo- 
lutionary path?  No. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Interests 
of  the  American  proletariat  demand  that  all 
its  forces  disassociate  themaelves  from  the 
capitalist  parties  without  delay.  It  must  at 
the  proper  time  find  ways  and  suitable  forms 
of  preventing  fascism  from  winning  over  the 
broad  discontented  masses  of  the  toilers. 
And  here  it  must  be  said  that  under  Amer- 
ican conditions  tbe  creation  of  a  mass  party 
of  tollers,  a  "Workers'  and  Famera'  Party," 
{"Poor  Black  and  Oppressed  Peoples' 
Party".)  might  serve  as  such  a  suitable 
form.  Such  a  party  would  be  a  specific  form 
of  the  mass  people's  front  in  America  that 
should  be  set  up  in  exposition  to  the  parties 
of  the  trusts  and  the  banks,  and  likewise  to 
growing  fascism.  Such  a  party,  of  course, 
will  be  neither  Socialist  nor  Communist.  But 
It  must  be  an  onti-/o»clat  party  and  must 
not  be  an  antl-Commiinlst  party.  The  pro- 
gram of  this  party  must  be  directed  against 
the  banks,  trusts  and  monopolies,  against 
the  principal  enemies  of  the  people  who  are 
gambling  on  its  misfortunes.  Such  a  party 
will  be  equal  to  Its  task  only  if  It  defends 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  working  class, 
only  If  It  fights  for  land  for  the  white  and 
black  sharecroppers  and  for  their  liberation 
from  the  burden  of  debt;  only  If  it  works 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  farmers'  indebted- 
ness, only  If  it  fights  for  the  equal  status 
of  the  Negroes,  only  if  It  fights  for  the  de- 
mrands  of  the  war  veterans,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, the  small  businessmen,  the  artisans. 
And  so  on. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  party 
will  fight  for  the  election  of  its  own  candl- 
datq».,to  local  offices,  to  the  state  legislatures, 
to  thip  Hoiise  of  Representatlvee  and  the 
Senate. 

Our  ocnnrades  in  the  United  States  acted 
rightly  in  taking  the  Initiative  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  party.  But  they  still  have 
to  take  effective  measures  in  order  to  make 
the  creation  of  such  a  party  the  cause  of 
the  masses  themselves.  Tbe  question  of 
forming  a  "Workers'  and  Farmers'  Party", 
and  Its  program,  should  be  discussed  at  mass 
meetings  of  tbe  people.  We  should  develop 
the  most  widespread  movement  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  party,  and  take  the  lead  In  it. 
In  no  case  must  the  initiative  of  organizing 
the  party  be  allowed  to  pass  to  elements  de- 
sirous of  utilizing  the  discontent  of  the 
masses  which  have  become  disillusioned  in 
both  the  bourgeois  parties,  Democratic  and 
Republican,  in  order  to  create  a  "third 
party"  in  the  United  States,  as  an  anti-Com- 
munist party,  a  party  directed  against  the 
revolutionary  movement. 
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fFrom  OSTH  InformaUon  Service,  Berryvllle, 
Va.,  July  20-27,  1969) 

REVOLTrnoNAST  YooTH  Movement — New 
Intzsnational  Bbigade — Pabt  n 

We  are  in  for  civil  war  if  legal  authority  Is 
not  permitted  to  put  an  Inamedlate  stop  to 
the  new  Revoluntlonary  Youth  Movement. 

The  "new  left"  as  it  had  t>een  known 
before  the  recent  Chicago  SDS  convention, 
is  now  replaced  by  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and 
has  set  the  tone  for  "revolutionary  poli- 
tics" In  the  U.S.  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
So  stated  a  recent  editorial  published  by  the 
independent  radical  weekly.  Guardian,  pow- 
erful voice  for  all  leftist  tendencies.  The 
Communist  Party's  Daily  World  on  July  1, 
carried  the  Statement  of  SDS's  Revoluntlon- 
ary Youth  Movement,  and  that  organ  prom- 
ises Communist  Party  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Club  criticisms  concerning  RYM  will  be  pub- 
lished later. 

The  June  18  and  June  25  Issues  of  SDS's 


New  Left  Notes  clarify  Its  poslUon,  and  a  res- 
olution to  be  put  in  effect,  submitted  by 
such  past  and  present  officers  as  Mark  Rudd, 
Bill  Ayers,  Jeff  Jones,  Bemadlne  Dohm  and 
others,  accepted  by  the  membership,  stated 
flatly  that,  "The  Sfool  *»  the  destruction  of 
US  imperialism  and  the  achievement  of  a 
classless  world:  voorld  communism."  More- 
over, it  contended,  "Winning  state  power  In 
the  US  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  US  overextendlng  themselves 
around  tbe  world  and  being  defeated  piece- 
meal; struggle  within  the  US  will  be  a  vital 
part  of  this  process,  but  when  the  revolution 
triiunphs  In  the  US  It  will  have  been  made 
by  the  people  of  the  whole  world." 

By  now  it  Is  well-known  that  there  was  a 
split  during  the  SDS  convention  when  the 
"regulars"  purged  their  membership  of  per- 
sons affiliated  with  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  thus  making  the  "regulars"  much 
stronger  in  new  unity.  New  SDS  officers, 
Rudd,  Ayers  and  Jones,  In  an  article  headed, 
"Victorious  Struggle,"  openly  state  actions  at 
the  recent  SDS  convention  must  be  con- 
sidered a  critical  turning  point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  SDS  as  a  "mass  revolutionary 
organization."  Their  article  closes  with  the 
slogan,  "All  Power  to  the  People!  Long  live 
the  victory  of  People's  Warl" 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, submitted  by  self-confessed  com- 
munist Mike  Klonsky,  the  Bay  Area  Revo- 
lutionary government  there  which  has  a  pro- 
birth  of  the  American  revolutionary  move- 
ment" which  has  been  "closely  linked  with 
the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple fighting  against  US  imperialism  for  na- 
tional liberation."  They  state  the  "rebellions 
In  Detroit,  Watts,  etc.  have  been  the  van- 
guard actions  against  US  imperialism  in 
Vietnam  by  bringing  the  war  home,"  and 
boast  that  the  necessity  of  having  sent  two 
divisions  of  troops  to  Detroit  "to  put  down 
urban  insurrections"  instead  of  to  Vietnam 
was  commendable.  They  announce  that  there 
shall  be  a  "revival  of  the  mass  movement 
against  the  war,  elevated  to  a  higher  level 
of  militancy"  which  will  be  powerful  be- 
cause of  a  "working  class  base  and  leader- 
ship." They  explain  the  communist  mean- 
ing of  "internationalism"  as  the  recent  for- 
mation by  the  Vietnamese  of  the  new  revo- 
lutionary government  there  which  has  a  pro- 
gram of  support  for  the  "struggles  of  op- 
pressed peoples  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  black  people  in  the  US."  Tliey 
Insist  SDS  response  must  be  to  win  "masses 
of  Americans  to  support  of  the  struggles  of 
the  oppressed  nations  for  self-determina- 
tion," which  Is  the  "primary  way  In  which 
we  can  break  the  chains  that  tie  them  to 
capitalism." 

Their  tactics  Include  "attacks  on  VThlta 
supremacy,"  which  will  "connect  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  the  war  in  the  black  colony  in 
the  minds  of  the  F>eople."  Therefore,  their 
program  for  summer  and  fall  will  Include  a 
call  for  a  mass  action  against  the  war  for 
September  26-28  in  Chicago  in  the  follow- 
ing demands: 

"Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  occupa- 
tion troops  from  Vietnam,  the  black  and 
brown  communities  and  the  schools,  and  all 
foreign  countries. 

"Support  for  black  liberation. 

"Free  Huey  Newton  and  all  pc^tical 
prisoners. 

"No  more  surtax. 

"Independence  for  Puerto  Rioo. 

"Solidarity  with  conspiracy. 

"Support  for  OI's  rights  and  OI  rebel- 
lions." 

In  building  a  summer  program  toward  the 
above  action,  they  still  (regardless  of  all  the 
publicity  by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.  In 
opposition)  Intend  to  take  the  "issues"  to 
the  working  people  through  a  program  of 
work  in  factories  and  in  working  class  com- 
munities. They  expect  to  build  "revolution- 


ary collebtlves"  wherever  they  work  that  can 
"study  revolutionary  theory,  apply  it  to  prac- 
tice and  do  critldam  and  self -criticism  whUe 
developing  a  program  in  a  collective  way." 
They  add  that  this  U  also  an  Important  *tep 
to  "building  a  part  of  the  proletariat,  which 
is  necessary  If  victory  against  Imperialism  is 
to  be  achieved."  They  foresee  building  to- 
ward "work  stoi^ages  and  mobilizations  of 
workers  who  are  won  to  the  fight."  They  In- 
tend to  promote  a  student  strike  for  the 
week  of  demonstrations,  and  conclude  their 
lengthy  statement  headed,  "Take  the  War  to 
the  People,"  with  the  following  quotation 
frocn  Mao: 

"All  reacUonartes  attempt  to  stamp  out 
revolution  by  mass  murder,  and  they  think 
that  the  more  people  they  massacre,  the 
weaker  tbe  revolution  will  become.  But  con- 
trary to  this  wishful  ».Mnirt»g  of  reacUon, 
the  facts  are  that  the  more  people  the  reac- 
Uonarlee  massacre,  the  greater  the  strength 
of  the  revolution  becomes,  the  nearer  the 
reactionaries  are  to  their  doom.  This  is  an  Ir- 
reslstable  law." 

Photographically  reprinted  on  the  same 
page  Is  a  telegram  dated  June  24  sent  by 
Hanoi  to  the  SDS  Convention,  caUlng  for 
"immediate  measures"  to  demand  the  UJ3. 
Qovemment  stop  'encroachments'  on  their 
security."  A  footnote  written  by  New  Left 
Notes  editor  called  attention  to  that  wire 
and  stated  It  "underscores  the  need  for  na- 
tional action."  So  SDS  takes  its  orders,  in 
part,  from  Hanoi  I  There  is  the  proof  In  black 
and  white. 

Now,  the  section  of  New  Left  Notes  detaU- 
Ing  strategy  for  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement,  written  by  Rudd,  Dohren.  Jeff 
Jones  and  others,  is  6  full  pages  long.  The 
article  is  replete  with  fiattering  photographs 
of  Marx,  Lenin,  Mao,  and  sUhouettes  of  guer- 
rilla fighters  carrying  guns.  It  takes  hours 
to  read  and  Is  extremely  difficult  to  com- 
prehend fully.  It  is  Impossible  to  believe 
these  young  revolutionaries  wrote  this  piece 
without  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  sea- 
soned communists.  The  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement  is  often  known  also  as  "Weather- 
man," that  term  taken  from  a  song  sung  by 
Bobby  Dylan,  one  of  SDS's  long-haired  idols. 

They  refer  to  the  United  States  as  their 
"Mother  Country"  and  state,  "We  are  within 
the  heartland  of  a  world-wide  monster,  a 
country  so  rich  from  its  world-wide  plunder 
that  even  the  cr\imbs  doled  out  to  the  en- 
slaved masses  wlt^n  its  Ixirders  provide  for 
material  existence  very  much  above  the  con- 
ditions of  the  masses  of  people  of  the  world." 

They  quote  Black  Panther  Huey  P.  New- 
ton who  was  one  of  those  finally  imprisoned, 
who  said.  "In  ord«r  to  be  a  revolutionary 
nationalist,  you  would  of  necessity  have  to 
be  a  socialist."  They  explain  that  "black  self- 
determination"  in  this  country  cannot  be 
won  except  as  a  "victory  for  the  interna- 
tional revolution  as  a  whole."  It  is  impossible, 
they  conclude,  for  black  mlUtants  to  carve 
a  black  nation  out  of  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  "the  black  liberation  move- 
ment, as  a  revolutionary  nationalist  move- 
ment for  self-determination,  is  automati- 
cally m  and  of  itself  an  inseparable  psrt 
of  the  whole  revolutionary  struggle  against 
US  imperialism  and  for  international  social- 
ism." So  the  "Weatherman,"  Revolutionary 
Youth  Movement  program,  consists  In  part 
of  bulldlbg  a  white  mov«nent  which  will 
support  the  blacks  In  moving  as  fast  as  they 
must  and  can.  yet  the  whites  should  "keep 
up  with  that  black  movement  enough  so  that 
white  revolutionaries  share  the  cost  and  tlie 
blacks  don't  have  to  do  tbe  whole  thing 
alone."  They  state  any  person  who  does  not 
take  that  position  and  still  calls  himself  a 
revolutionary,  is  "objectively  racist." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  while  all  left- 
wing  tendencies  call  for  U.S.  removal  from 
Vietnam,  at  the  same  time  SDS  international 
strategy  calls  for  what  Che  Guevara  called 


"creating  two,  three,  many  Vletnams."  mean- 
ing mobllzlng  "the  struggle  so  sharply  in 
BO  many  places  that  the  imperialists  cannot 
possibly  deal  with  it  all.  Since  it  Is  essential 
to  their  Interesta.  they  vrtll  try  to  deal  wltb 
it  all,  and  will  be  defeated  and  destroyed 
in  the  process." 

In  other  words,  though  they  demonstrate 
against  UJB.  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, at  the  same  time  they  want  our  troops 
and  financial  resources  used  there  as  put  of 
the  strategy  to  overextend  ourselves.  Obvi- 
ously, should  we  pull  completely  out  of  Viet- 
nam, the  communists  will  see  to  It  tha^t  we 
become  bogged  down  in  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  in  other  areas  of  the  globe  as  well 
as  in  the  "MoUier  country." 

The  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  ex- 
pects to  reach  young  pe<q>le  wherever  they 
are,  in  shops,  schools,  the  army  and  in  the 
streets,  to  recruit  them  "to  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world."  and 
to  make  them  "part  of  the  International 
Liberation  Army."  They  explain  that  the 
Issues  used  In  various  militant  actions  are 
not  at  all  necessarily  the  real  issues,  but  only 
a  means  to  bring  others  into  the  movement. 
They  openly  state,  "At  Columbia  (University) 
It  was  not  the  gym.  in  particular,  which  was 
Important  In  the  struggle,  but  the  way  In 
which  the  gym  represented  to  th?  people 
of  Harlem  and  Columbia,  Columbia's  impe- 
rialist invasion  of  the  black  colony.  Or  at 
B^keley,  though  people  no  doubt  needed  a 
park  ....  what  made  the  struggle  so  im- 
portant was  that  people,  at  all  levels  of 
militancy,  consciously  saw  themsetves  at- 
tacking private  property.  And  the  Richmond 
Oil  Strike  was  exciting  because  the  militant 
fight  for  Improvement  of  material  condi- 
tions was  pcut  and  parcel  of  an  attack  on 
international  monopoly  capital.  The  numt 
and  militancy  of  people  mobilized  for  these 
struggles  has  consistently  surprised  the  left, 
and  pointed  to  the  potential  power  of  a  class- 
conscious  mass  movement." 

They  spoke  of  the  Black  Panthw  Party 
Breakfast  for  Children  Program  as  Important 
because  It  Is  "socialism  in  practice"  by  rev- 
olutionaries with  the  "practice"  of  armed 
self-defense  and  a  "line"  which  stresses  the 
neceesity  of  overthrowing  imperialism  and 
seizing  state  power. 

Describing  organizing  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  at  thU  time,  they  state  their  intent 
to  put  forth  a  mass  line  to  close  down  the 
schools,  rather  than  to  reform  them  so  that 
they  can  serve  the  people.  They  expect  to 
send  cadres  to  stick  more  closely  to  high 
school  activists,  saying  they  are  Important, 
and  are  already  far  beyond  the  need  for  ele- 
mentary tactics  of  "reform,"  and  are  ob- 
viously prepared  "for  the  full  scope  of  mili- 
tant struggle"  as  they  already  demonstrate 
a  "consciousness  of  imperialism."  It  would 
not  "raise  the  level  of  (Mgh  school  activists') 
struggle  to  its  highest  possible  point"  to  teU 
them  about  reform. 

Rudd  and  company  make  a  great  point  of 
the  fact  that  agitational  demands  for  impoa- 
sible,  but  reasonable,  reforms  are  a  good 
way  to  make  a  revolutionary  point,  thus 
while  they  do  not  really  desire  "reform"  in 
schools,  it  helps  bring  others  to  movement 
activism.  So  their  line  on  schools  in  terms  of 
"pushing  any  good  reforms"  should  be  "open 
them  up  and  shut  them  down!" 

These  "white  Mother  country  radicals,"  aa 
they  refer  to  themselves  time  and  again,  cite 
their  "Position  on  the  Cuban  Revolution" 
in  part  as  follows : 

"As  participates  in  an  anti-capitalist,  anti- 
Imperialist  movement,  we  fully  support  the 
Cuban  revolution  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1.  The  Cuban  socialist  revolution  has 
brought  about  a  re-distrtbutlon  of  wealth 
and  created  an  economic  policy  aimed  at 
creating  the  economic  basis  (abundance)  for 
a  communist  society. 
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"2.  Cuba  Is  among  the  vanguard  of  an 
effort  to  revitalize  socialism  and  create  a 
new  socialist  man  .  .  ." 

In  support  of  a  "North  American  Brigade 
to  Cut  Cane  In  the  1970  Sugar  Harvest"  in 
Cuba,   the  Revolutionary  Touth  Movement 
calls  for  a  "brigade  of  300  Americans  (called 
the  Venceremos  brigade)"  to  organize  to  go 
to  Cuba  and  cut  cane.  The  brigade  will  be 
divided  Into  two  sections,  one  to  leave  In 
late  November,  the  other  In  late  January, 
each  group  staying  In  Cuba  for  a  2-month 
period.  Members  of  the  brigade  will  be  re- 
cruited from  activists  In  the  revolutionary 
movement   here,   and  will   include   "blacks. 
Latinos,    white    working   class    youth,    stu- 
dents and  dropout  OI's."  They  believe  the 
work  will  result  In  furthering  their  educa- 
tion m  "Imperialism  and  about  the  interna- 
tional   revolution    against    Imperialism,"    as 
there  will  be  a  "well-developed  education  and 
propaganda  program"  while  in  Cuba.  They 
are  also  expected  to  "gain  a  practical  under- 
standing of  the  creative  application  of  com- 
munist  principles   on   a   day-to-day   basis." 
Quite  openly  they  state  that  the  New  Left 
in  capitalist  countries  have  been  ten  years 
clearly    identified    themselves    "within    the 
tradition  of  socialist  and  communist  strug- 
gle," even  though  the  "American  mass  media 
and  -educational    system    have    made    the 
word-comnuuilsm  Into  anathema."  Their  ex- 
perience in  Cuba  Is  expected  to  help  them 
"develop  ways  of  combatting  anti-commu- 
nism. " 

Deviating  a  moment  from  the  New  Left 
Notes  article,  let  us  glance  at  Liberation  News 
Service  for  June  28,  1969.  which  provides 
more  Information  on  the  Cuban  venture  It 
states  the  brigade  was  first  conceived  by 
several  Americans  who  subsequently  dis- 
cussed it  In  Havana  with  representatives  of 
the  Cuban  government  whose  Cuban  offi- 
cials Indicated  brigade  members  would  be 
welcome.  They  urge  no  one  to  apply  unless 
he  Is  In  good  health  because  the  work  is 
hard.  A  spokesman  for  the  executive  com- 
mittee planning  the  brigade  contends  no  one 
need  worry  about  flnancjal  need  for  "local 
fund  raising  efforts  by  groups  and  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  a  national  fund,  will  be 
organized." 

LNS  boasts  that  although  "unauthorized" 
travel  to  Cuba  is  offlclaUy  banned  the  V  S 
government  ha*  no  way  of  enforcing  current 
state  Department  regulations,  and  In  the 
past  few  years  hundreds  of  Americans  have 
traveled  to  Cuba.  Members  of  the  national 
leltlBt^''^  «'™«»lttee  Include   the  foUowing 

Arlene  Elsen  Bergman  of  The  Movement- 
Karen  Ashley  and  Julie  Mlchamln  of  SDS- 
Allen  Young  of  Uberatlon  News  Service" 
i^  ^5  °'  Chicago  Newsreel:  John  Mc- 
Auliff  of  the  Committee  of  Returned  Volun- 
teers: Al  Martinet  of  La  Raza;  Dave  Delllnger 
Of  Uberatlon  Magazine.  Also  representatives 
from  the  National  Organizing  Committee, 
the  New  York  High  School  Student  Union, 
toe  Black  Panther  Party  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Union  Movement.  Further  informa- 
«on  and  application  forms  are  available  at 
Brigade,  P.O.  Box  643,  Cathedral  Station 
New  York,  NY.  10025. 

Returning  now  to  New  Left  Notes  RYM 
discussed  building  a  "movement  oriented  to- 
ward power,"  noting  "Revolution  is  a  power 
Bteuggle."  A  major  focus,  in  their  view,  must 
be  the  war  against  police  whom  they  con- 
slstenUy  call  "pigs,"  and  reiterate  that  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  po- 
lice are  their  "real  enemy,"  which  must  be 
reaUzed  If  they  "fight  that  struggle  to  win  " 
Their  Job  as  they  see  it  Is  to  prepare  to  meet 
police  power  and  defeat  police,  the  army 
and  at  the  same  time  stress  self-defense, 
building     defense     groups     around     karate 
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classes,  learning  how  to  move  on  the  street 
and  around  neighborhoods,  get  medical 
training,  move  toward  armed  self-defense, 
and  honor  the  principle  that  "political  power 
comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  These 
"self-defense  groups"  look  toward  Initiating 
"pig  surveillance  patrols,  visits  to  the  i^g 
station  and  courts  when  someone  is  busted." 
RYM  anticipates  establishing  active  con- 
scious participating  mass  bases  in  neighbor- 
hoods, communities,  cities  and  states  in  or- 
der to  operate  not  only  locally  In  given  situ- 
ations, but  also  to  achieve- "maximum  active 
participation"  when  needed  on  large  scales. 
It  expects  this  to  lead  to  such  effective  or- 
ganization that  a  real  revolutionary  war  will 
come  about.  Therefore,  they  state  require- 
ments as  follows: 

"This  will  require  a  cadre  organization,  ef- 
fective secrecy,  self-reliance  among  the 
cadres,  and  an  Integrated  relationship  with 
the  active  mass- based  movement.  To  win  a 
war  with  an  enemy  as  highly  organized  and 
centralized  as  the  imperialists  will  require 
a  (clandestine)  organization  of  revolution- 
aries, having  also  a  unified  'general  staff'; 
that  Is,  combined  at  some  point  with  disci- 
pline under  one  centralized  leadership.  Be- 
cause war  is  political,  poliUcal  tasks— the 
international  communist  revolution — must 
guide  it  Therefore  the  centralized  organi- 
zation of  revolutionaries  must  be  a  political 
organization  as  well  as  military,  what  is 
generally  called  a  Marxlst-Lenlnisf  party  " 
Next  the  RYM  detail  what  Is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  building  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, explaining  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
except  among  the  blacks,  for  success  here  In 
such  an  undertaking.  However,  they  antici- 
pate creating  a  unified  centralized  organiza- 
tion to  have  a  "common  revolutionary 
theory"  to  explain  generally  the  nature  of 
theU  revolutionary  tasks  and  how  to  accom- 
plish them.  They  reqiUre  the  existence  of 
"revolutionary  leadership  tested  In  practice." 
They  also  need  the  revoluUonary  mass  base 
which  they  described  in  lavish  detail. 

They  see  the  need  to  establish  "revolu- 
tionary collectives  within  the  movement"  to 
test  their  ideas  and  plans  because  "The  de- 
velopment of  revolutionary  Marxlst-Leninlst- 
Maolst  collective  formations"  will  undertake 
this  'concrete  evaluation  and  application  of 
the  lessons  of  our  work"  which  is  not  only 
the  task  of  specialists  but  also  of  every  rev- 
olutionary. 

They  see  as  their  most  Important  task  in 
"making  the  revolution"  the  creation  of  a 
mass  revolutionary  movement  without  which 
a  "clandestine  revolutionary  party  will  be 
impossible."  This  revolutionary  mass  move- 
ment should  be  different  from  the  "tradi- 
tional revisionist  mass  base  of  'sympa- 
thizers.' "  Rather,  it  should  be  akin  to  the 
Red  Guard  of  China,  based  on  the  full  par- 
ticipation and  Involvement  of  masses  of 
people  In  the  practice  of  making  revolution; 
a  movement  with  a  full  willingness  to  par- 
Ucipate  m  the  violent  and  Illegal  struggle. 
It  is  a  movement  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  elitist  Idea  that  only  leaders  are  smart 
enough  or  Interested  enough  to  accept  full 
revolutionary  conclusions.  It  Is  a  movement 
built  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  masses  of 
people." 

It  is  Intended  through  the  above  strategy 
that  the  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  In 
the  United  States  will  become  "one  division 
of  the  InternaUonal  Uberatlon  Army,"  and 
"its  batUefields  are  added  to  the  many  Viet- 
nams  which  will  dismember  and  dispose  of 
U.S.  Imperialism." 

Finally,  the  last  words  of  the  long  difficult 
analysis:  "Long  Uve  the  Victory  of  People's 
War!" 

If  established  authority  Is  not  permitted 
to  stem  this  newly-accelerated  Red  Tide, 
Americans  will  take  the  law  into  their  own 


hands.  ClvU  war  and  anarchy  will  result, 
and  nothing  could  make  the  world  Marxist- 
Leninist  movement  happier.  As  a  first  step, 
at  least  Congress  shoiUd  legislate  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cane-cutting  brigade  planning 
to  go  help  Castro  should  be  forced  to  remain 
In  Red  China,  losing  their  United  States 
citizenship. 

ExHiBrr  2 

A   DEFiNi-noN   OF   Communism   Ovtereo 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Almost  every  week  people  read  in  the  news 
dispatches  something  about  "communism" 
and  its  relationship  to  activities  in  the  United 
States.  But  rarely  has  a  comprehensive  defi- 
nition of  the  word  been  given  based  upon  an 
official  inquiry  authorized  by  Congress. 

Such  Investigations  have  been  occurring 
for  many  years.  Most  of  the  witnesses  testify 

voluntarily  and  represent  all  walks  of  life 

priests,  ministers,  college  professors,  school- 
teachers, state  and  city  officials.  Industrialists, 
farmers,  officials  of  big  labor  unions,  and 
representatives  of  various  Industries,  and 
patriotic  societies  and  other  organizations 
including  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  the  American  Legion. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  one  of 
the  practices  of  the  Communists  is  secretly 
to  advise  and  Inform  the  members  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  organizations  how  to  plan  for 
demonstrations  on  public  issues. 

Year  after  year,  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  subcommittee  have  carried  on 
their  investigations,  evidence  relating  to 
Conununlst  activities  has  been  revealed. 

One  of  the  earliest  explanations  of  what 
is  meant  by  communism  was  issued  by  a 
House  committee  in  an  official  report,  and 
is  worded  Just  as  If  it  were  written  today  It 
says: 

"The  following  is  a  definition  of  commu- 
nism, a  worldwide  political  organization  ad- 
vocating: 

"(1)  Hatred  of  God  and  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion; 

"(2)  Destruction  of  private  property,  and 
Inheritance; 

"(3)  Absolute  social  and  racial  equality; 
promotion  of  class  hatred; 

"(4)  Revolutionary  propaganda  through 
the  Communist  International,  stirring  up 
Conununlst  activities  in  foreign  countries 
In  order  to  cause  strikes,  riots,  sabotage, 
bloodshed,  and  civil  war; 

"(5)  Destruction  of  all  forms  of  representa- 
tive or  democratic  governments,  including 
civil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  or  assembly,  and  trial  by  Jury; 

■■(6)  The  ultimate  and  final  objective  is 
by  means  of  world  revolution  to  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  so-called  proletariat  into 
one  world  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics with  the  capital  at  Moscow. 

"Communism  has  also  been  defined  as  an 
organized  effort  to  overthrow  organized  gov- 
ernments which  operate  contrary  to  the 
Communist  plan  now  in  effect  in  Russia.  It 
aims  at  the  socialization  of  government,  pri- 
vate property.  Industry,  labor,  the  home,  edu- 
cation, and  religion.  Its  objectives  are  the 
abolition  of  other  governments,  private  own- 
ership of  property.  Inheritance,  religion  and 
family  relations." 

The  customary  method  of  carrying  on 
Conununlst  activities  is  through  infiltration 
of  large  organizations  by  a  relaUvely  few  per- 
sons. They  have  available  manuals  of  guid- 
ance and  instruction  which  they  give  pri- 
vately influential  leaders  to  help  them  or- 
ganize demonstrations.  Communism,  of 
course,  is  never  mentioned.  The  FBI  has  dis- 
covered many  Instances  of  this  kind,  includ- 
ing  donations   of    funds   by   some   wealthy 
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Americans  who  are  sympathetic  to  socialistic 
Ideas. 

The  same  techniques  are  apparent  in  Latin 
American  countries.  When  an  occasion  like 
the  visit  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  South 
America  arises,  the  Communist  agents  get 
busy  and  help  to  organize  the  demonstrations 
which  win  get  publicity  and  arouse  an- 
tagonlsm  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
agents  are  working  for  Red  China  or  Cuba 
and  are  Individuals  of  Spanish  background 
or  Europeans  who  speak  Spanish. 

In  the  United  States,  also,  the  conspirators 
are  often  not  foreigners  but  Americans  who 
are  trained  abroad  or  students  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  been  converted  to  communism 
by  agents  of  the  Soviet  or  other  Communist 
governments. 

The  general  assumption  has  been  that  such 
plotters  cannot  be  prosecuted  unless  It  can 
be  proved  that  they  are  being  financed  by  a 
foreign  government.  The  Constitution,  how- 
ever, does  provide  Congress  with  power  to 
punish  treason  or  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  United  states  by  force. 

When  the  average  American  reads  about 
"communism,"  he  still  does  not  learn  much 
about  the  techniques  of  treason  and  espio- 
nage that  are  being  used  to  damage  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  and  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  country — includ- 
ing colleges,  churches,  labor  organizations 
and  other  groups  which  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  domestic  controversies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  "^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES 
AT  KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE. 
AND         RESERVE  COMPONENT 

STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  July  8.  1969,  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  S.  2546.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  asked  for  certain  information 
with  respect  to  cost  overruns  on  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  authorization  bill 
and  also  for  information  about  recoveries 
under  the  renegotiation  process.  The  full 
information  was  not  available  at  that 
moment,  but  I  promised  to  furnish  it  for 
the  Record.  I  now  have  that  Information 


and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  attached  information 
points  out  that  there  is  no  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  cost  overrun  prob- 
lem and  the  matter  of  renegotiations  of 
Defense  contracts  because  of  excess 
profits. 

The  cost  increases  represent  obliga- 
tions for  which  the  Government  is  li- 
able. It  is  unlikely  that  these  overruns 
will  result  In  there  being  an  excess  profit 
although  this  is  something  to  be  deter- 
mined later. 

The  matter  of  renegotiation  of  excess 
profits  is  not  a  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Defense  but 
is  administered  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board  which  is  a  separate  statutory 
agency. 

I  hope  that  this  additional  information 
will  be  helpful  in  explaining  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment and  tabulation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHisrr  I 
Funding     Deficiencies     Related     to     Cost 

Increases     on     Programs     Approved     for 

Financing  Through  Fiscal  Year  1970 

In  connection  with  review  of  FY  1969  and 
FY  1970  programs  which  was  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  January  28,  1969, 
extensive  cost  overruns  were  detected  In  the 
shipbuilding  program. 

On  March  3,  1969  a  survey  was  ordered  to 
identify  all  unbudgeted  funding  deficiencies 
which  might  exist  on  approved  programs  due 
to  cost  overruns.  This  survey  surfaced  a  total 
of  between  $1.6  and  $1.8  billion  in  funding 
deficiencies,  of  which  about  $874  million  to 
$1.0  billion  was  expected  to  mature  by  June 


30,  1970  and  another  (768  million  after 
Jnue  30,  1970. 

Appropriate  revisions  were  made  in  the 
FY  1970  budget  to  cover  the  deficiencies  Iden- 
tified through  June  30,  1970. 

On  May  14,  1969  a  review  was  requested  of 
the  Military  Departments  to  revise  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  overruns  to  reflect  the  latest  In- 
formation available.  The  new  total  funding 
deficiency  is  $1.6  billion  of  which  $710  mil- 
lion is  estimated  to  mature  by  June  30.  1970. 
Of  the  several  adjustments  which  caused  the 
net  reduction,  the  largest  was  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Cheyenne  production  contract 
which  reduced  the  total  deficiency  by  $120 
to  $252  million. 

Attached  is  a  summary  of  the  revised  esti- 
mates of  funding  deficiencies. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    COST    OVERRUNS 

A  series  of  significant  actions  have  been 
taken  to  Improve  management  detection  and 
control  of  cost  overruns  of  major  weapons 
systems : 

The  selected  acquisition  reports  coverage 
has  been  expanded  and  tightened  to  provide 
a  better  basis  to  top  management  for  early 
identification  of  p>otentlal  cost  overruns. 
These  are  special  reports  covering  cost  and 
production  status  of  major  weapons  systems 
accounting  for  a  significant  dollar  value  of 
defense  programs.  ^ 

A  standard  definition  of  the  elements  of 
costs  to  be  included  in  stating  weapon  sys- 
tems costs  has  been  issued  to  assure  a  con- 
sistent basis  for  reporting,  analysis  and  the 
issuance  of  cost  data  in  Internal  and  public 
use. 

Military  service  secretaries  have-  been 
charged  with  personal  review  and  evaluation, 
of  major  weapons  systems  progress  and  costs 
to  provide  for  early  identification  and  man- 
agement attention  and  action  where  coet 
overruns  appear  to  be  developing. 

Management  attention  throughout  t,he  De- 
partment is  being  focused  on  the  need  for 
early  decision  as  to  future  action  concerning 
weapons  systems  where  significant  cost  over- 
runs have  or  are  projected  to  occur.  These 
reviews  will  address  the  relative  costs  of  the 
systems  versus  the  urgency  of  need,  and  will 
lead  to  more  timely  decisions  to  proceed  with, 
cancel,  or  modify  major  weapons  systems  pro- 
grams. 


FUNDING  DEFICIENCIES  RELATED  TO  COST  INCREASES  IN  PROGRAMS  APPROVED  FOR  FINANCING  THROUGH 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
[In  milllonsj 


Program 


Total 

funding 

deficiencies 


Year  in  wfiicfi  obligational  authority  required 

Prior     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year       ~      Later 
years  1969  1970  1971  yMis 


Army 

Air  Force 

C-5 

F-111  A/E/D. 


Navy. 


Shipbuilding 

Aircraft 

Missiles 

Ships  support  equipment 

Communications  and  electronics  tquipineiit. 

Aviation  support  equipment 

R.D.T.&E.,N 


($624.6). 

424.1  . 

200.5  . 
(937.0) 

559.0  . 
86.8 
20.5  . 
21.9 
26.8 
84.9 


$220.5 
200.5 


$9.3 

7.5 
18.1 
84.9 


$183.0 

45.3 

8.2 

4.0 


$271.0 

32.2 

12.3 

10.4 

8.7 


11S.0 


$204.1 

loao 


Total  funding  deficiencies. 
To  be  financed  by  reprogramlng.. 


27.1  .. 

1.1 

12.4 

12.9 

-■- 

1,561.6 

119.8 
119.8 

242.3 
242.3 

347.0 
347.0 

548.4 

304.1 

709  1 

Remaining  deficiency. 


852.5 


548.4 


304.1 


Exhibit  2 
Renegotiation  Refunds 
While  a  large  proportion  of  Defense  con- 
tracts are  subject  to  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
Defense  does  not  adminfster  the  Act.  That 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 


Renegotiation  refunds  of  excessive  profits 
are  not  returned  to  Defense  appropriations, 
but  are  deposited  In  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion any  attempt  to  relate  such  refunds  to 
particular  contract  overruns  Is  not  possible 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Renegotiation    considers    profits   on    all 
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rsnegotlable  buslnew  of  a  contractor  on  m 
flacal  year  basl« — not  on  a  contract-by-con- 
tract beflls. 

a.  A  contntct<v's  renegotlable  biulneM  in- 
cludee  salea  to  certain  agendea  other  than 
Defense  such  as  NASA,  08A,  and  AEC. 

3.  Due  to  the  time  lag  In  contractor  re- 
porting and  Board  processing,  refund  data 
for  any  Government  fiscal  year  may  Involve 
various  business  years  for  different 
contractors. 

However,  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  such  refunds,  data  for 
Fiscal  Years  1965  through  19«8,  are  as 
foUows: 
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|ln  millionsl 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Gross  dttermiiMtJon  of 

eiccssiv*  prolHs 

Votantiry  r«*unds_ 

$16.1 
16.4 

»4.5 
23.2 

116.0 
30.3 

J23.1 
15.6 

Gross  recoverits  (to 
b«  rodiicod  by 

32.5 

47.7 

46.3 

38.7 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstood,_the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Aft.  CdoPBR)  in  debate  this  afternoon 
Inolcated  that  his  amendment  would  not 
affect  any  of  the  funds  in  the  pending 
bill.  The  Senator  has  been  called  from 
the  floor  and  cannot  be  present  now. 
However,  I  think  I  should  place  a  short 
statement  in  the  Record  emphasizing 
what  these  funds  in  the  bill  propose  to 
be  eligible  for.  and  what  they  propose  to 
do  with  them. 

This  is  a  highly  important  issue,  and 
I  think  it  should  clarified.  I  will  submit 
the  question,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky can  comment  on  it  later  as  to 
whether  his  amendment  would  affect  and 
how  It  would  affect  these  funds. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  reads  as  follows: 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
thlB  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  may  be 
uaed  only  for  research,  development,  teeUng, 
evaluation  and  normal  procurement  Incident 
thereto,  and  may  not  be  used  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antlballlfltlc  mlaslle  system  or  any 
part  or  component  thereof  or  f  ot  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  site  or  preparation  of  any  site  for 
the  deployment  of  any  such  system. 

As  the  Senator  may  know,  beginning 
on  page  25  of  the  report  the  money  ele- 
ments are  outlined  totaJing  $759.1  mil- 
lion, consisting  of  the  following: 

{an  $400.9  million  for  reaearch  for  Safe- 
guard 

(b)  $12.7  million  for  the  construction  of 
teet  faclUtles  for  Kwajaleln  for  Safeguard 

(c)  $346.5  million  which  would  authorize 
the  procurement  of  elements  In  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

On  page  25  also  the  use  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  procurement  funds  is  outlined 
as  to  their  principal  purpose,  listing  the 
five  major  elements  as  follows: 

(1)  One  Missile  Site  Radar  (Orand  Forks) . 

(2)  One  Mlaslle  Site  Radar  Data  Processor 
(Orand  Porks). 

(3)  Training  equipment. 

(4)  Advance  procurement  for  one  other 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  (PAR)  and  one 
other  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  (Malm- 
Strom)  .  ^  /     V  ~~^ 


(6)    Leadtlme  missile  parts   ($000,000). 

On  page  27  there  is  a  detailed  out- 
line of  how  the  $345.5  million  would 
be  spent;  $249  million  of  this  consists 
of  costs  relating  to  the  radar,  data  proc- 
essing, and  groimd  equipment  incidental 
thereto.  There  is  only  $600,000  relating 
to  hardware  for  operational  missiles  and 
these  are  long  leadtime  parts  for  Spar- 
tan and  Sprint.  That  is  a  leadtlme  Item 
regarding  the  long  time  guidance  sys- 
tem elements.  Only  $600,000  out  of  the 
overall  total  of  $759.1  miUion  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  that.  There  is  over  $100  miUion 
which  will  go  for  preproductlon  costs, 
that  is,  factories,  engineering,  and  all 
the  various  elements  relating  to  prepro- 
ductlon expenses  for  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  missiles.  These  funds,  however, 
are  preproductlon  and  go  for  preproduc- 
tlon expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  following  points : 

First.  Except  for  the  $600,000  there 
are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  operational 
missiles.  Therefore,  none  can  be  de- 
ployed because  none  is  to  be  built  with 
these  funds  and  none  have  been  built. 

Second.  The  $249  miUion  for  the  radar 
parts  and  components  will  be  deployed 
because  these  are  the  radar  elements  for 
the  two  sites  in  phase  I. 

In  order  that  we  have  a  clear  under- 
standing. Mr.  President,  I  think  I  re- 
spectfully ask  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky how  he  thinks  his  amendment 
would  affect  the  authorization  in  this 
bill  as  I  have  outlined: 
First,  the  $400.9  million  for  R.  tt  D. 
Second,  the  $345.5  mlUlon  for  pro- 
curement. 

Third,  the  $12.7  miUion  for  test  fa- 
cihties  at  Kwajaleln. 

If  it  is  not  intended  that  the  amend- 
ment affect  any  of  these  items,  what  we 
wlU  then  have  is  a  situation  where  we 
are  buUding  the  radar  components  for 
the  Phase  I  sites  but  with  no  authority 
to  place  them  on  the  sites. 

SmS    MONKT 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
amendment  relating  to  site  acquisition. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is  it  clear 
that  the  Senator  intends  that  no  moneys 
of  any  kind  can  be  used  to  acquire  sites 
even  in  phase  I.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  this  biU  does  not  contain  any  funds 
for  sites.  However,  there  is  about  $196 
miUion  in  imobUgated  funds  previously 
appropriated  from  miUtary  construction 
which  could  be  used  for  this  piuTX)se. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  statement 
fully  sets  forth  the  uses  for  which  this 
money  could  be  used  {(nd  makes  a  dif- 
ferentiation and  points  out  about  the 
sites. 

I  very  respectfully  submit  this  matter 
now  and  wiU  advise  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  about  it.  He  wlU 
have  a  chance  to  respond  to  these  ques- 
tions next  week. 

I  think  it  wlU  be  quite  helpful  to  the 
membership  to  nail  down  these  figures 
on  these  purposes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  18903  of  the  Record  for 


July  9. 1969,  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
(Mr.  Cranston)  asked: 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  could  advise  Senators,  before 
consideration  of  this  mea«ure  is  ccmiplete, 
a  bit  more  about  the  area  of  studies  of  men 
under  danger — not  stress  so  much  as  per- 
sonal danger. 

A  number  of  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  serv- 
ices faU  in  the  general  category  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  California.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  be  specific  in  aU  cases  since  the 
line  between  personal  danger  and  stress 
is  often  very  close  in  the  studies  done. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  brief  descriptions  of  10  such 
research  studies  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Summaries  of  Vasious  Studiks  CoNoncrKD 
BT  Dkpaxtmxnt  or  Dztxnsk 
Service:  Air  Force  (APOSR). 
Title:     "Research    on    Special    Personnel 
Utilization  Problems  of  the  USAP." 

Prlnclpca  investigator:  James  Monroe, 
Prearton  and  Associates,  Inc.,  1050  Thirty- 
first  Street,  N  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Funds:  $69,870  (12  months— 1  May  68-30 
April  69). 

Abstract:   The  objective  of  this  proposed 
effort  Is  to  develop  methods  for  analyzing 
behavior  and  performance  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  difficult  or  stressful  mili- 
tary activities,  such  as  combat,  captivity  by 
a    hoetlle    power,    assignment    to    unusual 
tasks,    threatening    physical    environments, 
and  service  with  foreign  nationals.  The  pro- 
poser and  his  staff  have  military  experience, 
famUlanty  with  related  work  in  this  area, 
and   resources   In   the  academic   and  non- 
aoademlc   community.   The  contractor  will 
work  closely  with  the  technical  monitor  and 
Air  Staff  In  selecting  problems,  orienting  re- 
search  tasks,  and  reporting  results  of  his 
studies  in  a  form  that  will  be  readily  appli- 
cable in  policy  studies,  decUlon-maklng,  or 
In  military  education  and  training  programs. 
Air    Force    relevance:    The    proposed    re- 
search will  provide  methods  of  analysis  and 
finding  to  Hq  USAP  and  SAP  policy  and  op- 
erational  planning   staffs   on   such   critical 
ftmctions   as  selection   and   testing,   evalu- 
ating performance,  training,  and  preparing 
personnel  for  special  overseas  assignments 
and  coping  with  possible  detention  in  enemy 
control.  The  results  should  be  of  Interest  to 
DCS/P-PTR;      AFNIN-Deputy     for     Collec- 
tion, and  Chief,  E&E  Branch;  AFXPI>-Spe- 
clal  Warfare  Division;   SAF  General  Coun- 
sel and  Personnel  Coimsel. 
Status:  Completed. 
Service:    Air  Force  (APOSR) . 
Title:   "Effects  of  Physical  and  Symbolic 
Stressors  on  Perceptual  Mechanisms." 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Ross  A.  McFar- 
land.  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Funds:  FY-68  $52,680  (24  months:  1  Apr. 
6S-31  Mar  1970). 

Abstract:  This  research  seeks  to  develop 
ways  of  Increasing  mim's  ability  to  perform 
complex  tasks  under  unusrual  environmental 
conditions  and  In  the  presence  of  fear  pro- 
ducing events.  Tt  wlU  test  the  theory  that  at 
extreme  stress  levels,  degradation  in  per- 
formance will  be  associated  with  a  loss  in 
the  ability  to  maintain  a  narrow  focus  of 
attention.  The  research  will  also  test  the 
proposition  that  stressful  warning  signals 
presented  a  highly  aroused,  but  adequately 
performing  Individual  will  result  in  an  early 
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loss  of  the  ability  to  maintain  necessary 
concentration. 

Air  Force  relevance:  Waxtlms  and  many 
pssoetlme  Air  Foros  opa%Uoii»  are  per- 
formed under  eztoemsly  stressful  conditions. 
This  resesroh  effort  will  contribute  to  our 
undsrstsQdlng  of  the  effects  of  stress  on  per- 
formance and  the  means  of  controUlng  such 
reactions.  Methods  will  be  provldsd  for 
countering  the  bad  effects  of  stress  on  per- 
formance and  predicting  the  type  of  per- 
formance most  likely  to  be  Impaired  by  high 
levels  of  stress. 

Status:  Proceeding. 

Title:  Hvunan  Factors  in  Tactical  Nuclear 
Combat  (TAS) . 

Service  and  sponsor:  US  Army,  US  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command,  OCRD. 

Purpose:  To  forecast  from  existing  litera- 
ture the  probably  human  factors  in  nuclear 
combat. 

Abstract:  A  summary  of  what  is  known 
about  man's  behavior  under  extreme  stress 
was  made  from  existing  literature.  Charts 
were  developed  for  estimating  the  extent  of 
psychological  casualties  to  be  expected  in 
tactical  nuclear  combat.  Implications  were 
drawn  for  special  training  to  prepare  the 
soldier  to  fight  and  survive  In  nuclear  combat. 

Status,  completion  date:  Completed  in 
1065. 

Cost:  Estimated  cost,  $21,000. 

Title:  Correlational  Analysis  of  Aviator  Per- 
formance (PREDICT). 

Service  and  sponscur:  US  Army;  US  Con- 
tinental Army  Command;  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel. 

Purpose:  To  develop  a  system  for  con- 
tinuous prediction  of  aviator  performance  In 
training  and  combat. 

Abstract:  Based  on  the  tests  now  In  use  in 
the  Army  for  Initial  selection  of  Warrant 
Officer  candidates  for  flight  training  and  on 
results  of  previous  research  on  predicting 
successful  performance  under  stress,  a  sys- 
tem is  being  developed  for  making  updated 
predictions  of  an  aviation  student's  success 
as  he  progresses  through  flight  training.  The 
major  utility  of  the  system  will  be  earlier 
detection  of  probably  failures  In  this  costly 
training  sequence.  Also,  the  system  will  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  advanced  training  as- 
signments and  may  reduce  aircraft  accidents. 

Status,  completion  date:  fiscal  year  71. 

Cost:  $239324. 

Title:  CurrlCTUm  Engineering  to  Enhance 
the  Soldier's  Resistance  to  Stress  in  Combat 
and  Hazardous  Job  Situations  (SKUXCON). 

Service  and  sponsor:  US  Army;  US  Con- 
tinental Army  Command. 

Abstract:  Aspects  of  basic  combat  training 
involving  some  psychological  stress  such  as 
rifle  firing  and  grenade  throwing,  have  been 
recast  in  light  of  new  knowledge  of  stress 
and  evaluated.  Results  suggest  the  approach 
should  help  to  increase  the  trainee's  effective- 
ness In  stress  situations.  Guidelines  for  modi- 
fying other  hazardous  duty  situations  will 
be  developed. 
Status,  completion  date:  Ongoing  research. 
Cost:  $68,755. 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIINCE  RXSKARCH  Df  THE  MnjTART 

Title :  Perfommnoe  of  Toung  Commanders 
under  Stress.  Subtitle:  Lieutenants  being 
interrogated  by  the  enemy  (simulated). 

Service:  Army. 

Sponsor:  Chief  of  Staff,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel,  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development,  other  General  Staff  Agencies. 

Purpose:  To  develop  effective  performance 
of  young  commanders  who  may  become  sub- 
ject to  hostile  interrogation,  and  to  evaluate 
performance  under  stress. 

Abstract:  As  part  of  a  stressful  three-day 
leadership  simulation  designed  by  behavioral 
teientlstB  using  the  subject-matter  knowl- 


edge of  several  hundred  oombat  officers  to 
simulate  guerrilla  combat,  Ueutsnants  wn« 
ssnt  Individually  on  a  three-hour  Jeep- 
mounted  reconnalsBftnce  patrol  during  which 
each  lieutenant  was  captured.  Interrogated, 
and  iiltimately  released.  Sclentlflcally  con- 
trolled realism  was  built  in  throughout.  In 
addition  to  the  mounting  stresses  of  con- 
fusion, harassment,  hunger,  and  fatigue 
(though  without  fear  of  death),  these 
stretaes  normsJly  employed  in  mllltaxy  train- 
ing for  resistance  to  interrogation  were  in- 
troduced In  connection  with  the  simulated 
Interrogation.  A  nunUier  of  behavioral  fac- 
tors influencing  resistance  to  interrogation 
were  identifled.  Favorable  Influences  were 
previous  disposal  of  all  personal  papers,  pref- 
erence for  a  combat-tyi)e  assignment  by  the 
lleutenamt,  his  measured  level  of  motivation 
and  his  willing  effort  (self -reported).  Un- 
favorable behavioral  influences  were  a  t«i- 
dency  by  the  lieutenant  for  falsifying  infor- 
mation, his  pretending  of  Illness,  a  show  of 
bsUlgerance  by  the  lleutensivt;  and  self-re- 
ported drowBlnees,  apprehension  over  possi- 
ble dangen,  being  bothered  by  long  periods 
of  solitude,  being  stressed  by  the  patrol 
mission,  and  being  bothered  by  the  capture 
and  intorrogstlon  events  themselves.  Such 
research  results  provide  a  basis  for  aiding 
young  commanders  to  perform  more  effec- 
tively imder  stress. 

Completion  date:  December  1969. 
Estimated  cost:  $150,000. 
Title:   "A  Conceptual  Model  of  Behavior 
Under  Stress,  With  ImpUcatlons  for  Combat 
Training." 

Service  and  sponsor:  U.S.  Army;  U.S.  Con- 
tinental Army  Command. 

Purpose:  To  Identify  and  measure  fact<»s 
related  to  effectiveness  and  Ineflectlvenese  of 
Individuals  in  oombat. 

Abstract:  On  the  basis  of  reported  observa- 
tions of  the  behavior  of  individuals  under 
vartom  prolonged  physical  harm  conditions, 
a  sequential  pattern  of  behavioral  reactions 
is  described,  reflecting  the  behavioral  mani- 
festations of  a  stress  process.  This  sequential 
pattern  of  behavior  would  be  expected,  over 
time,  to  apply  to  any  Individual  in  any 
severe  physical  harm  threat.  The  rate  of  de- 
velopment of  this  behavioral  pattern  under 
a  given  set  of  environmental  stressor  con- 
ditions represents  the  Individual's  stress  re- 
sistance. A  conceptual  model  was  developed 
to  describe  the  mode  of  operation  of  key 
attitudlnal  variables  and  environmental 
stressor  variables  in  producing  this  be- 
havioral pattern  as  well  as  the  individual 
differences  in  stress  resistance.  Design  of 
training  to  Increase  stress  resistance  In  com- 
bat or  other  hazardous  Jobs  is  discussed 
from  the  basis  of  this  conceptual  framework. 
Status,  completion  date:  June  1966 
Cost:  $38,000. 

Title:  "Aviator  Performance  Under  Stress." 
Service  and  sponsor:  U.S.  Army;  USA  Com- 
bat Developments  Command. 

Purpose:  The  general  objectives  of  the 
research  are  to  provide  the  Army  with  read- 
ily usable  Information  on  variables  affect- 
ing aviator  performance  of  Army  aviation 
missions,  and  to  provide  for  the  Integration 
of  this  information  into  a  dynamic  system 
of  performance  prediction.  The  Immediate 
principal  concern  is  with  the  decrements  in 
performance  resulting  from  the  various 
stresses  associated  with  combat  missions. 

Abstract:  What  has  emerged  is  an  Army 
whose  equipment  has  grown  more  complex 
and  whose  environment  has  taken  on  much 
greater  variability.  The  human  operator  in 
this  system  Is  the  Army  aviator.  In  combat, 
he  Is  required  to  perform  for  extended  pe- 
riods, involving  many  nUssions  within  a  sin- 
gle day.  What  happens  to  his  performance  as 
a  function  of  factora  such  as  fatigue,  monot- 
ony, enemy  Are,  turbulence,  low-level  flight. 


and  operation  at  night?  We  may  safely  pre- 
dict that  factors  such  as  these  generally 
result  m  a  decrement  In  performance;  the 
critical  quesUon  as  to  amount  of  decrement 
has  not  been  answered  for  most  of  these 
facton.  In  the  course  of  this  effort  HumRRO 
surveyed  some  10,000  abstracts  of  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  articles  and  books 
relevant  to  human  performance  under  stress. 
Prom  these  HumRRO  has  compiled  a  stress 
reference  library  consisting  of  approximately 
2,000  scientific  and  mlUtary  articles  that  are 
most  pertinent  to  the  Army  aviation  situa- 
tion. They  summarized  this  information  and 
categorized  it  in  terms  meaningful  to  lay 
mlUtary  audiences  so  that  it  can  be  used  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  as  Inputs  for  planning 
The  categories  being  used  are  generally  re- 
lated to  ranges  of  effective  human  perform- 
ance. EspeclaUy  important  in  this  context 
are  tolerance  limits  related  to  ancillary 
stresses  encountered  In  the  combat  environ- 
ment— such  as  extreme  temperatures,  or 
chronic  and  acute  sleep  loes — and  their  in- 
teractive effects  on  perceptual,  motor  and 
cognitive  functions. 

Status,  compleUon  date:  April  1967  (Re- 
port is  in  HumRRO  Professional  Paper  27- 
67  titled  "Human  Factors  Research  in  Sup- 
port of  Army  Aviation" ) 

Cost:  $43,000. 

Title:  "Performance,  Recovery,  and  Man- 
Machine  Effectiveness." 

Service  and  sponsor:  US  Army,  with  tech- 
nical monltorahlp  assigned  to:  US  Army 
Human  Engineering  Laboratories,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

Purpose:  To  IdenUfy  and  measure  the  ma- 
jor parametera  of  long-term  performance 
and  of  recovery  of  the  ablUty  to  perform.    ' 

Abstract:  Army  tactical  units  and  their 
commandere  are  required  to  accomplish  their 
missions  under  the  stresses  of  noise,  vibra- 
tion, unfavorable  cllmaUc  conditions,  over- 
load of  Job  demands,  and  hazard  of  injury 
and  death.  Improved  batUe  area  surveillance 
and  other  tactfcal  hardware  wUl  shortly 
enable  a  doctrine  of  continuous  operations 
The  doctrine-s  primary  limitation  is  expected 
to  be  man's  ability  to  perform  effectively  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  to  recover  quickly 
for  renewed  efforts.  Knowledge  and  Indica- 
tors of  performance  limits,  and  means  of 
speeding  recovery,  are  of  utmost  Importance. 

Experimentation  will  measure,  and  iden- 
tify vaUd  Indlcatore  of,  the  Umlts  of  effective 
endurance  of  individuals  and  organized 
groups  in  the  performance  of  arduous  stress- 
ful, and  responsible  duUes;  and  seek  more 
effective  techniques  for  speedy  recovery  and 
return  to  duty.  j       « 

Experiments  are  being  designed  to  take 
differential  account  of:  organizational  and 
motivational  emphasis;  congruity  and  am- 
bigtiity  of  instruction  and  training;  per- 
sonaUty  and  dietary  habits;  vigilance  and 
cognitive  processes;  conditions  of  vibration 
physical  loading.  Ionization,  and  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

Status,  completion  date:  Tear  i  (Sept 
1968-S^t.  1909) :  design  of  experiments,  In- 
stalUtton  and  test  of  Instrumentation,  pUot 
orientation  and  caUbration  studies  In  oroe- 
ress.  Sept.  1973. 

Cost:  $467,500,  Initial  contract  amount: 
$234,000,  Annual  level  of  effort;  $702  000 
Total  3-year  effort. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  9,  during  a  coUoquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Puibright),  I 
was  asked  about  AWOL  and  desertions 
from  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969. 

With  reference  to  Department  of  De- 
fense statistics  concerning  absentees 
contained  on  page   24  of  Senate  Re- 
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port  No.  91-93  dated  March  11,  1969,  the 
following  are  similar  statistics  reported 
for  the  first  three  quarters — July- 
March — of  fiscal  year  1969: 

Number  of  unauthorized  absentees  (AWOL) 
for  less  than  30  days 

Army 113,330 

Navy 6,768 

Marine  Corps (') 

Air   Force 2,646 


Total   (less  Marine  Corps)...   122,642 
>  Not  available. 


Number  of  unauthorized  absentees  over  30 
days,  administratively  classified  as  desert- 
ers and  dropped  from  their  unit  rolls 

Army   43,223 

Navy 3,766 

Marine  Corps 8,092 

Air  Force 387 


Total   55,458 

As  appears  on  page  18904  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  truly  9,  1969,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  asked: 

Will  the  Senator  (McInttm;)  supply  for 
the"  Record  the  amount  of  money  supplied 
the^  Masaactausetts  Institute  of  Technology 
by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

The  Defense  Department  states  that 
in  1968.  the  last  year  for  which  firm 
figures  are  available,  the  MIT  and  its 
divisions  received  the  following: 

I  In  millions] 
Prom  DOD  (prime  contracts) : 

Instrumentation  Lab $30.  7 

Lincoln  Lab -     63  2 

MIT .- 25!  3 


Total    119.2 

Prom  other  Federal   agencies    (NASA, 

AEC.  PAA) . 28.8 


rGrand  total ,  147.0 

As  appears  on  page  18904  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  July  9,  1969,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  .  asked: 

How  much  did  the  Hudson  Institute  re- 
ceive directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Pentagon  in  1967, 
1968.  1969,  and  how  much  is  it  going  to 
receive  in  1970?  I  think  It  might  be  helpful 
If  the  Senator  could  provide  any  informa- 
tion with  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  cost 
of  the  book  "Why  ABM?"  authored  largely 
by  members  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  of 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  that  book  and  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Hudson  Institute  from  the 
Pentagon. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  following  facts  cover 
the  situation  regarding  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  ,  as  follows : 

The  Hudson  iNsxrruTE 

Hudson  Institute  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  former  Rand  scientists,  headed  by  Her- 
man Kahn.  It  was  never,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Qovemment-sp)onsored  PCRC, 
and  it  has  always  competed  for  work  outside 
the  Government.  Nevertheless,  it  has  con- 
sistently drawn  most  of  its  funds  from  De- 
partment of  Defense  contracts  and,  until 
FT  1969,  It  was  rep(»ted  to  the  Conggeea  as 


an  "FCRC."  In  FY  1968,  69%,  or  $950,000,  of 
Hudson  Institute's  $1.36  million  operating 
budget  came  from  DOD-funded  contracts. 

Twenty-seven  percent  came  from  non- 
Oovemment  sources,  and  3%  from  Federal 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. DOD  does  not  have  firm  figures  for 
FY  1969  but  estimates  that  the  funding  and 
the  sources  of  same  are  approximately  the 
same  as  FY  1968. 

The  criteria  which  distinguish  an  FCRC 
are  principally  the  following: 

1.  Virtually  complete  dependence  on  DOD 
as  the  source  of  funding; 

2.  An  understanding  that  it  will  devote 
its  capabilities  exclusively  to  DOD  projects 
as  required;  and 

3.  The  absence  of  the  necessity  to  compete 
for  DOD  contracts. 

Because  it  no  longer  meets  these  criteria, 
Hudson  Institute  was  "delisted"  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  for  FY  1969  was  not 
reported  to  the  Congress  as  an  FCRC.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  required  to  compete 
for  DOD  contracts  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
profit-making,  private  corporation  or  uni- 
versity center.  Because  it  must  compete  for 
FY  1970  funds  with  other  organizations  hav- 
ing like  capabilities,  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  the  FY  1970  projects  which  DOD  will 
award  to  Hudson  Institute. 

On  the  question  of  the  book.  ••Why  ABM?", 
the  following  Information  has  been  fur- 
nished by  DOD,  which  presumably  obtained 
this  information  from  the  Hudson  Institute : 

The  book  cost  between  $15,000  and  $20,000 
to  publish.  It  was  written  by  fellows  and  as- 
socUte  fellows  of  the  Hudson  Institute  and 
is  financed  with  the  Hudson  Institute  funds. 
Our  Information  is  that  the  contributors 
were  not  paid  for  their  essays  which  make 
up  the  book  and  that  Hudson  Institute 
hopes  to  recoup  its  publishing  expenses  from 
sales.  We  are  assured  that  no  defense  funds 
were  used  for  the  book. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  July  14 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  11,  1969: 

Judge.  Disthict  Court,  Virgin  Islands 
Almeric  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  Judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Isla^^  for  a  term  of  8  years,  vice  Walter  A. 
Gordon  resigned. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Nathan  O.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Law- 
rence A.  McSoud. 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  William  T.  Thurman. 

Robert  T.  Lawley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  E  Eagle- 
ton. 

Douglas  B.  Bally,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Richard  L.  McVeigh,  resigned. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  11,  1969: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  of  California,  to  be 
an  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Hubert  B.  Heffner,  of  California,  to  be  Dep- 
uty  Director   of   the   Office   of   Science   and 
Technology. 

National  Science  Foundation 
William  David  McElroy,   of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  a  term  of  6  years. 

U.S.  District  Judges 

Gerald  S.  Levin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California. 

H.  Emory  Wldener.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Charles  S.  Whlte-Spunner,  Jr.,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

R.  Jackson  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  H.  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Wade  H.  Ballard  in,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  M.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leigh  B.  Hanes,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Henry  A.  Schwarz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Evan  LeRoy  Hultman,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  J.  Roth,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Donald  E.  Walter,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

James  E.  Williams,  of  South  CaroUna.  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Isaac  George  Hylton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Frank  M.  Dulan,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  E.  Tobin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  R.  Wilcox,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Melvln  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  »o  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Robert  G.  Wagner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Board  of  Parole 

William  F.  Howland,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30. 1972. 

WUllam  E.  Amos,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30, 1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTAL  CITY  IN 
MINNESOTA 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  11.  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
of  our  cities  is  both  complex  and  chal- 
^?lenging,  and  many  proposals  have  been 
oCfered  to  improve  urban  life.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  a  new  and  exciting  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  Ills  of  urban 
America. 

A  group  of  distinguished  Americans, 
including  university,  city,  and  industry 
officials,  have  begun  to  plan  the  construc- 
tion of  an  experimental  city  in  Minne- 
sota to  commemorate  the  200th  birthday 
of  the  United  States  in  1976.  I  can  think 
of  few  better  ways  to  celebrate  this  his- 
toric occasion  than  by  designing  the  city 
of  tomorrow  to  serve  the  citizens  of  to- 
day. 

The  pubUc  and  private  sectors  should 
cooperate  in  designing  and  buUding  a 
city  which  will  demonstrate  to  all  Amer- 
icans that  our  cities  can,  and  wUl  be  as 
viable  a  part  of  our  Nation's  future  as 
they  have  been  throughout  our  country's 
first  200  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  by  Otto  A.  Silha, 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  experimental  city  project,  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

How  A  Creative  Partnership  of  the  Private 
AND  Public  Sectors  Can  Combine  To  Con- 
struct AN  Experimental  CrrY  in  Minne- 
sota BY  1976  To  Commemorate  the  200th 
Birthday  of  the  United  States 

(Address  by  Mr.  Otto  A.  Sllha) 
I'm  delighted  today  to  discuss  a  project 
which   is  completing  its  first  stage  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

In  the  beginning,  some  people  considered 
it  "far  out." 

Now,  many  consider  It  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant, far-reaching  undertakings  ever 
launched  In  America. 

I'm  speaking  about  an  Experimental  Citv 
for  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  focus  this  project  clearly  in 
your  mind  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the 
1968  nomenclature  of  "the  cities." 

You  are  familiar  with  the  Model  City  pro- 
gram. Formerly  called  the  Demonstration 
City  program,  the  Model  City  plan,  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  is  basically 
much-needed  extension  of  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  Urban  Fsnewal,  a  super 
coordination  effort  Involving  the  many  de- 
partments of.  government  which  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  city.  Minneapolis  has  a 
model  city  program. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Model  Cities 
program  basically  involves  tearing  out  slum 
areas,  replacing  them  with  new  construc- 
tion, and  attempting  to  deal  at  the  same 
time  with  the  "people  problems"  which  are 
overwhelming  In  these  areas  of  dense  urban 
population. 


A  second  designation  for  urban  develop- 
ment which  has  ccoie  into  the  vocabulary  In 
the  past  three  or  four  years  Is  the  New  Town. 
There  are  now  In  construction  or  on  drawing 
boards,  more  than  250  "New  Towns"  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  with  which  you  are 
probably  most  familiar  are  Reeton  and  Co- 
lumbia, both  of  them  In  the  greater  Wash- 
ington, DC,  area.  Jonathan  In  Carver  County 
Is  the  nearest  thing  we  have  In  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Actually,  in  oversimplified  terms,  the  New 
Town  Is  a  real  estate  development.  They  are 
all  primarily  in  the  private  sector  and  many 
of  them  are  spearheaded  by  large  corpora- 
tions. In  each  case,  the  project  usually  begins 
with  the  acqulslOon  or  optioning  of  large 
acreage,  ranging  from  200  to  17,000  acres,  and 
proceeds  from  there. 

Interestingly  enough,  almost  all  of  these 
planned  "New  Towns"  are  located  around  the 
"rims"  of  the  United  States.  You  can  trace 
the  concentration  starting  from  the  Boston 
area  in  New  England  down  along  the  East 
Coast  into  Florida,  across  the  Gulf  Coast  into 
Texas,  through  Arizona  and  then  up  the 
West  Coast  of  California.  Very  few  of  them 
are  mapped  out  for  the  Midwest. 

I  want  to  make  the  disUnction  now  be- 
tween the  Model  Cities,  the  New  Cities  and 
the  subject  to  which  I  address  myself  to- 
day—the Experimental  City.  The  key  phrase 
which  I  prefer  to  use  in  describing  the  Ex- 
perimental City  is  that  it  will  comprise  an 
overleap  in  research  and  in  seeking  more 
alternatives  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  city. 

This  experimental  overleap  would  offer  an 
opportunity,  in  some  degree,  to  start  anew 
rather  than  to  have  to  deal  with  the  en- 
tangling restrictions  of  every  sort — in  power, 
transportotion,  sewer  lines,  to  name  a  few— ^ 
which  are  present  when  we  attack  the  estab- 
lished city  or  even  the  environs  of  the  estab- 
lished metropolitan  area. 

You  might  be  Interested  in  a  brief  r6sum6 
of  the  genesU  of  the  Experimental  City. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  Dr  Athel- 
stan  Spilhaus,  our  former  University  of  Min- 
nesota Institute  of  Technology  dean,  who  is 
now  president  of  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Spilhaus  first  proposed  an  Ex- 
perimental City  formally  in  a  1966  report 
made  to  the  White  House  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  Pollu- 
tion, of  which  he  was  chairman.  That  report 
indicated  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  find  the 
best  solutions  to  urban  pollution  problems 
because  the  pollutants  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated or  controlled  in  a  manner  which  would 
diminish  them  substantially  or  combine 
them  for  positive  results. 

The  second  generating  spark  for  the  city 
project  came  through  Dr.  John  Clegg,  presi- 
dent of  North  Star  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Institute.  Several  years  ago  he  sug- 
gested that  North  Star  might  do  some  re- 
search in  the  private  sector  on  the  subject 
of  enclosure,  deaUng  with  an  area  as  large  as 
200  acres.  Investigations  proved  this  com- 
mercially infeaslble. 

The  third  Impetus  came  from  California 
when  Wayne  Thompson  resigned  as  city 
manager  of  Oakland  to  come  to  Dayton  as 
a  vice  president.  He  had  been  working  with 
the  Tempo  Advanced  Research  Division  of 
General  Electric  on  a  New  City  concept  for 
the  Oakland  area  and  the  Tempo  group  in 
Santa  Barbara  had  done  conslderble  work 
on  the  enclosure  idea  and  In  the  transporta- 
tion field.  • 

In  brief,  it  was  possible  for  me  to  bring  all 
of  these  forces  together  here  in  Minnesota. 
The  University's  proposal  for  the  first  phase 
of  research  was  presented  to  the  Departments 


of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and 
Commerce  In  June,  1966,  with  the  strong 
support  of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  the 
entire  Minnesota  Congressional  delegation 
and.  of  course,  from  Governor  LaVander. 

The  proposal  called  for  preparation  of  a 
plan  for  a  systems  engineering  analysis  and 
design  of  the  Experimental  City; 

Investigation  of  the  social  implications — 
dealing  with  the  grave  "people  problems"; 

Exploration  of  the  possible  techniques  for 
implementing  the  whole  plan. 

As  a  starting  point  for  concept  discussion, 
we  have  talked  in  terms  of  a  city  population 
of  250.000  and  a  location  lOO  to  150  miles 
from  the  Twin  Cities. 

Phase  I  of  the  work  is  almost  completed 
at  the  University.  The  objective  has  been  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
project  through  a  survey  of  the  literature 
and  experience  and  through  delineation  of 
the  problem  areas  by  convening  a  series  of 
conferences  and  workshops,  bringing  to- 
gether the  top  experts,  the  best  brains  in  the 
world  for  each  area  of  investigation. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  succeeding 
phases  as  outlined: 

Phase  II  would  evaluate  untried  concepts 
and  systems  in  laboratory  environment,  ex- 
perimentation with  smaU  scale  models,  and 
Investigation  of  anticipated  problems. 
(Guestimate  on  cost:  $4  million.) 

Phase  III  would  include  construction  of 
pilot  model. 
Phase  IV:  design  for  the  actual  city. 
Phase  V:   construction  and  occupation^ 
conceivably  10  years  from  the  beginning  of 
research. 

Phase  VI:  continuing  evaluation,  modifica- 
tion and  development. 

Who  are  the  22  members  of  the  steering 
committee. 
The    University   of    Minnesota   principals 

President  Malcolm  Moos; 

Walter  Vivrett,  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  Planning,  who  Is  serving  as  Project 
Director; 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  professor  of  Economics; 

Dr.  Gaylord  Anderson,  professor  of  Public 
Health. 

You  will  also  recognize  many  of  the  rest 
of  the  names: 

Walter  M.  Seattle,  Jr.,  School  of  Social 

Work,     Syracuse     University,     top     rankine 

sociologist;  * 

Harrison  Brown,  the  Cal  Tech  geo-chemist: 

Dr.   James   C.   Cain   of  the  Mayo  Clinic; 

R.  Buckmlnster  Fuller,  Engineer,  Southern 

Illinois  University;  Max  L.  Feldman.  General 

Electric     TEMPO     (Center     for     Advanced 

Studies);  T.  Keith  Glennan,  Vice  Chairman 

of  the  Urban  Coalition;  Dr.  Martin  Marty, 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Divinity  and 

Associate  Editor  of  Christian  Century; 

Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Director  of  Economic 
Studies,  Brookings  Institution; 

Harvey  S.  Perloff,  Resources  for  the  Future 
Washington; 

Roger  Revelle,  Head,  Center  for  Population 
Studies,  Harvard; 

Bernard  Schriever,  General,  UJS.  Air  Force 
(retired); 

Athelstan  P.  Spilhaus,  President.  The 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia; 

William  L.  c.  Wheaton,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment, University  of  California; 

Paul  N.  Ylvlsaker,  Commissioner,  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  State  of  New 
Jersey  (formerly  Director  of  PubUc  AffalZB 
Ford  Foundation) ;  ' 

O.  Meredith  Wilson.  Director,  Center  for 
the  Advanced  Study  of  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, Palo  Alto; 
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Wbltnsy  Tcrang,  Executive  Director  of  the 
UrtMn  baacue; 

nnaUy,  Wayne  Thompaon  aad  your  ^waker 
Ml  chairman. 

Fifteen    workabopa    hare    been    held    In 
IflnneapoUa,  eacb  with  attendance  ranging 
from  10  to  18  leading  national  experts  In  the 
various  flelda  of  Inquiry.  Here  are  the  sub- 
lecta  for  the  workahopa: 
City  Building  Technology; 
Kneloaure  a*  Olty  and  Community  Scale; 
Waste  Management  Syatems  and  Pollution 
Control; 
Transportation  of  People  and  Oooda; 
Communications- Information: 
Planning.  Devrtoplng  and  Bfarketlng; 
Hiuian  Institutions:  Living  Patterns  and 
Bealdential  Structure; 

Health.  Medical  and  BehabUltetlon  Serv- 
ices; Environmental  Health; 
Energy  and  Energy  Transmission; 
Manpower.  Immigration  and  Motivation; 
P(dlcy  Consldemtlons — Oovemmental  and 
PoUUcal; 
Oovemmental  Organization  for  MXC; 
Economic  Development;  and 
Area  Linkages  and  Economic  Development. 
I  have  met  with  or  attended  all  but  four  of 
the  workshops  and  I  can  testify  that  the 
participation  has  been  arduous  and  enthu- 
siastic.      

The  steering  committee  for  the  Experimen- 
tal Olty  project  has  held  five  meetings  In 
Washington,  Mlnnei^>olls,  New  York  and 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  social  psychologist  and 
Executive  Director  of  Metro  Applied  Research 
Center,  New  York,  met  with  the  steering 
committee  In  January  at  Princeton  and  com- 
mented at  some  length  on  the  relationship 
between  the  urban  ghetto  problems  and  the 
Experimental  City.  Prior  to  that  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Clark,  the  steering  committee 
totired  the  Central  Ward  of  Newark  and  re- 
ceived full-scale  briefing  through  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  made  by  Paul  Ylvlsaker. 
Needless  to  say,  all  of  these  deliberations 
have  produced  some  exciting  concepts  and 
poeslbUltles  for  Intensive  Investigation.  The 
problem  of  the  Phase  I  final  report  will  be  to 
select  some  100  to  160  of  these  major  areas  for 
masalve  Phase  II  resecvcb  and/or  dev^op- 
ment: 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  Ideas  which 
have  tb  xis  far  been  generated : 

The  conc^xt,  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  man,  of  building  a  dty  from  an 
ecological  base. 

Can  free  public  mass  transportation  be 
built  Into  The  City  the  way  an  elevator  is 
buUt  into  a  building? 

The  poesJbUlty  exists  for  co-ordinated 
testing  and  experimentation  with  MXC  ideas 
in  the  near-term  future.  We  find  an  emerg- 
ing interest  In  conducting  experiments 
wherever  poesible  tn  existing  communities, 
including  our  central  ottlea.  For  example,  cer- 
tain experimental  ideas  may  be  suggested  for 
the  Model  City  area  of  Minneapolis.  We  may 
be  able  to  begin  some  exi>erlmental  work  In 
the  para-medical  field  at  Rochester.  Minn., 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Certain  ideas 
may  be  planned  in  connection  with  the  new 
town  of  Jonathan  near  the  southwest  edge 
of  Minneapolis.  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
funded  a  "mlcro-clty"  study  involving 
Professor  Edward  Henry  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity. Certain  experimental  ideas  designed 
ultimately  for  the  Experimental  City  may  be 
tried  in  smaller  communities  such  as  St. 
Cloud.  The  campuses  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  conceivably  might  serve  as  experi- 
mental areas. 

This  concept  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Experimental  City  to  begin  producing  worth- 
while solutions  tor  certain  urban  problems  In 
1969.  The  ultimate  experiment,  of  coiu^e,  is 
to  put  all  of  these  ideas  together  in  one  great 
tirban  commimlty — the  Experimental  City. 

The  whole  concept  of  research  on  "the 
new"  and  people's  capacity  to  absorb  new 
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Ideas  and  new  things.  The  "marketing"  as- 
pects of  new  ideas  constitute  a  whole  new 
field  for  concentrated  research. 

A  "situation  room"  or  -  an  "information 
transfw"  room  may  be  constructed  for  use 
in  the  planning  and  design  stages  of  The 
City,  but  also  as  an  expMlment  for  earty 
application  In  existing  cities. 

Development  of  the  first  air  world  trans- 
portation center  for  the  U^S. 

The  educational  possibilities  of  the  proj- 
ect itself.  Can  a  new  kind  of  university 
"without  walls"  be  built  Into  the  project  as 
It  unfolds?  We  believe  so. 

What  new  horizons  can  be  explored  In  sup- 
plying food  to  a  city? 

Members  of  the  President's  Bl-Centennlal 
Commission  have  shown  considerable  Inter- 
est In  the  Experimental  City  project  as  one 
possible  national  activity  for  1970  when  the 
United  States  will  celebrate  its  200th  birth- 
day. 

Again,  these  are  only  some  of  the  Inter- 
esting thoughts  which  have  developed  in 
the  first  planning  stage  of  MXC.  Many  more 
will  be  discussed  in  the  formal  project  re- 
port soon  to  be  released. 

I  might  say  a  word  about  enclosure  be- 
cause this  is  a  subject  which  Intrigues  most 
people. 

Enclosure  will  be  a  part  but  only  one  por- 
tion of  the  experiment.  It  could  be,  however, 
an  Important  part  of  the  experiment. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  enclose  a  med- 
ical complex  to  secure  maximum  health  ad- 
ministration benefits  from  a  controlled  cli- 
mate. 

In  such  a  complex  might  be  contained  a 
general  hospital,  a  specialized  hospital  like 
the  Variety  Club  Heart  Hospital,  a  so-called 
secondary  care  hcepital,  nursing  homes,  a 
motel-like  structure  with  private  house- 
keeping facilities,  but  some  nursing  care,  and 
finally,  individual  homes  tor  people  who 
should  live  for  a  period  near  a  major  medi- 
cal complex. 

It  is  now  technologically  possible  to  en- 
close a  diameter  of  two  miles,  more  than 
2,000  acres.  This  would  be  the  Houston  As- 
trodome multiplied  by  a  factor  of  more  than 
one  hundred. 

Such  a  procedure,  would  make  It  poesible 
to  create  "Arizona"  in  Minnesota.  And  If 
you  wished  you  could  live  in  a  structure 
which  would  have  Its  front  door  In  "Arizona" 
(or  -  HawaU")  and  your  back  door  In  Minne- 
sota so  that  you  covUd  ice  skate  or  ski  In 
the  back  and  play  golf  in  the  front.  This 
emphasizes  that  enclosure  would  be  experi- 
mentally desirable  for  a  recreation  area. 

There  are  many  facets  of  current  research 
which  wiU  be  conducted  throughout  the 
country  by  businesses  as  weU  as  by  educa- 
tional and  scientific  institutions  which  need 
a  place  for  testing  In  actual  use. 

Transportation  will,  of  course,  be  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  experiment.  Possibly 
there  wUl  be  no  automobUes  In  the  central 
city  Itself.  My  Upper  Midwest  friends  here 
today  may  have  seen  a  recent  proposal  to 
link  the  St.  PatU  and  Minneapolis  campuses 
of  the  University  by  a  smaU-oar  automatic 
transport  system.  This  would  be  an  electri- 
cally powered  continuous  series  of  four- 
passenger  vehicles  which  would  move  people 
in  an  orderly  manner  between  the  campuses 
and  between  various  parts  of  the  campuses. 
One  of  the  reasons  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  proceed  prompUy  with  this  plan 
here  In  the  Twin  Cities  is  that  there  are  a 
muHltude  of  reetrlotions  and  hurdles  which 
must  be  Jumped  in  order  to  secure  the  right- 
of-way  and  all  of  the  other  approvals  neces- 
sary, wholly  apart  from  the  expense  factors 
Involved.  If  such  a  system  were  operating  In 
an  Experimental  City  it  would  be  much  sim- 
pler to  demonstrate  to  people  the  convenience 
and  economic  desirability  of  such  a  plan. 

We  desperately  need  an  Experimental  City 
to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  progress 
so  we  can  enjoy  those  advantages,  which  are 
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technically  feasible  and  fiscally  desirable  In 
our  lifetime. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  brief  overview, 
the  prtvate  sector  of  the  economy — the  busi- 
ness community — ^has  already  played  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  in  the  conception  and 
development  of  thU  project.  Each  of  the  three 
Federal  agencies  Involved  has  provided  a 
grant  of  (80,000.  To  this  t240,000,  private 
Industry  added  $120,000. 

Major  Minnesota  companies  have  Joined 
the  University  in  providing  the  additional 
funds  needed  for  the  first  phase.  The  follow- 
ing have  each  contributed  (10,000  toward 
the  Initial  research: 

The  Dayton  Company,  The  H.  B.  Puller 
Company,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  IBM,  Minneap- 
olis Banks'  Clearing  House  Association,  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune,  Northern  Natural 
Oas  Comp«my,  Ncwthem  States  Power  Com- 
pany, Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Polaroid  C<»poratton,  Boise  Cascade,  and 
Control  Data. 

Ultimately,  in  the  final  stages  Involving 
construction  of  the  Experimental  City,  major 
investments  will  have  to  be  made  by  business 
leadership.  Why  will  these  Investments  be 
worthwhile? 

In  the  first  place,  many  American  in- 
dustrial firms  are  In  the  same  position  as 
our  urban  centers — reeearch  and  the  tech- 
nology are  far  ahead  of  the  ability  of  man- 
agement to  transform  that  reeearch  Into 
reality  through  the  construction  of  a  new 
kind  of  plant  or  facility.  In  the  same  way 
that  our  cities  face  all  of  the  Impediments 
on  the  road  to  change,  so,  too,  the  Industrial 
firm  is  confronted  with  regulations  and  re- 
strictions and  codes  and  customs  and  prac- 
tices which  make  it  almost  Impoeslble  to 
try  anything  new,  to  break  with  the  past, 
to  really  experiment  with  a  new  technique 
that  might  produce  a  breakthrough  for  a 
whole  Industry. 

The  Experimental  City  would  offer  the 
Ideal  location  for  such  a  new  plant  or  facility 
where  the  "fresh  start"  could  be  pre- 
planned in  concert  with  the  surrounding 
other  plants  and  service  facilities  so  as  to 
maximize  the  {XJssibUlty  of  success. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  Ex- 
perimental City?  All  one  can  say  today  is 
that  it  wlU  surely  be  a  multl-bUllon  dol- 
lar program  and  that  much  of  the  expense 
will  be  borne  by  American  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

To  put  any  numbers  Into  context,  it  Is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  supersonic 
transport.  If  It  proceeds,  vidll  cost  about  (4 
bUUon. 

Thus  far  our  nation  has  spent  about  $30 
billion  In  our  program  aimed  toward  landing 
a  man  on  the  moon.  The  space  program  ex- 
penditures have  been  at  the  rate  of  about 
$5  billion  a  year. 

It  would  seem  soimd  and  logical  for  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  Join  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  In  an  Experimental  City  project  de- 
signed to  produce  a  lat>oratary  for  urban  liv- 
ing which  might  help  us  solve  so  many  of  the 
knotty  problems  we  face  right  now  In  every- 
day life. 

I  would  like  now  to  point  out  the  similar- 
ity between  the  Experimental  City  project 
and  the  development  of  taoonite,  the  low- 
grade  ore  which  now  Is  being  utilized  by  tbe 
steel  Industry.  More  than  40  years  ago  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
experiments  began  In  the  minds  of  men  and 
In  the  laboratories  which  later  developed 
into  the  iron  ore  processing  procedure  which 
has  made  taoonite  an  Impoitant  part  of  the 
world's  economy. 

The  taconlte  research  had  Federal  sup- 
port and  state  legislative  support  and  Uni- 
versity support,  but  In  tbe  final  stages  of  its 
evolvement  into  its  place  in  the  economy. 
It  required  massive  Investment  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  along  with  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  co-operation  demonstrated  by 
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offieUls  of  government,  members  of  the  leg- 
islature and  iiltlmately  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota. 

In  order  for  the  Experimental  City  proj- 
ect to  proceed  to  its  final  obJectlTe— oon- 
Btruction  of  the  city — much  the  same  proc- 
ess win  have  to  take  place.  Ultimately, 
American  business  and  Industry  will  finance 
major  Investment  in  the  Experimental  City. 
I'm  sure  that  40  years  ago  most  people 
would  not  have  guessed  that  taconlte  would 
develop  into  a  vital  Industrial  process  on 
both  American  continents  and  other  places 
m  the  world.  The  Experimental  City  Is  ap- 
proximately In  that  position  today  and  tbe 
need  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
periment. In  many  ways,  is  much  greater. 
I  will  quote  one  member  of  the  project 
steering  committee  anonymo\isly.  He  has 
dealt  with  major  problems  of  o\ir  nation  and 
around  the  world.  His  statement  was  this: 
"Next  to  national  seciirity,  this  has  to  be  tbe 
most  important  and  challenging  problem 
facing  the  country." 

Incidentally,  the  city  Itself  will  probably 
be  built  by  a  new  type  of  corporation,  per- 
haps patterned  after  Communications  Satti- 
lite  Corporation  but  with  surprising  Umova- 
tlons. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  we  have  had 
considerable  encoiu'agement  from  many 
quarters  on  the  project — members  of  tbe 
House  and  Senate  have  demonstrated  their 
interest.  Other  Cabinet  departments — De- 
partment of  Defense,  Interior,  Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture — ^wlll  be  briefed.  The  Edi- 
son Institute,  American  Gas  Association  and 
Bell  Labs  have  all  met  with  us  and  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  Phase  n.  Major  corporations 
and  institutions  like  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  Westinghouse  and  Daniel,  Mann. 
Johnson  and  Mendenhall  are  studying  the 
project. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  members 
of  the  Legislature  are  working  with  us  and 
the  Governor's  office  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  on  the  legal  and  governmental 
asp>ects  of  organization.  Including  the  monu- 
mental problem  of  land  acquisition. 

Obviously  we  are  now  seeking  the  financing 
of  Phase  U  which  will  begin  January  1,  1969, 
extending  through  June,  1970.  Although  all 
the  proposals  are  not  yet  completed,  we  feel 
that  about  $4  million  will  be  needed  to 
finance  the  necessary  research.  About  $2 
million  of  this  will  probably  come  from  the 
private  sector.  Including  foundattorb. 

Tbe  prospect  is  bright  for  substanttal  proj- 
ect support  from  the  private  sector.  Major 
corporations  who  helped  finance  Phase  I  have 
indicated  continuing  Interest.  The  American 
Gas  Association  has  pledged  manpower  and 
money;  specific  projects  are  in  planning. 
Similar  meetings  are  in  progress  with  Edison 
Electric  Institute.  General  Electric  has  pro- 
posed a  large-scale  communications  experi- 
ment at  the  University. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  will  again  be 
the  prime  contractor  for  Phase  H,  along  with 
North  Star  Research  and  Development  Insti- 
tute. Planning  for  the  ultimate  corporate 
entity  has  also  begun. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  an  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Post: 

"The  move  toward  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  city  In  the  open 
spaces  of  Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing ideas  of  the  year.  The  project  Is.  of 
course,  highly  experimental.  But  it  Is  an 
experiment  that  may  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  the  future  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

"The  opportunity  of  beginning  a  new  city 
from  scratch,  free  from  all  the  handicaps  of 
congestion,  blight,  obsolescence,  and  so  forth, 
should  itself  be  an  extraordinary  stimulus. 
The  appeal  to  new  industry,  business,  work- 
ers and  residents  will  be  very  substantial. 
"Our  new  frontier  may  well  be  the  open 
space  of  today  where  new  cities  will  rise  in 
the  decades  ahead." 
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Barbara  Ward,  writing  in  The  Economist, 
stated  the  case  for  the  Experimental  City 
most  eloquently : 

"There  are  new  insights  Into  urban  plan- 
ning. There  are  new  technologies  available 
to  give  the  plans  a  solid  base  In  fact  and 
extrapolation.  There  are  a  myriad  inven- 
tions— in  power.  In  traffic  control,  in  auto- 
mation— waiting  to  be  applied  to  urban  prob- 
lems. And  there  are  the  resources  which  will 
In  any  case  be  spent.  What  is  lacking  so  far 
is  the  unifying  vision  of  the  whole  urban 
order  as  a  proper  field  of  coordinated  inquiry 
and  action.  Until  It  is  achieved,  men  may 
well  remain  more  visionary  about  their  outer 
space  than  their  inner  space  and  give  them- 
selves a  rougher  landing  in  the  ciXy  than  on 
the  moon." 

As  the  final  Phase  I  report  nears  comple- 
tion, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Experimental 
City  project  is  well  on  its  way  toward  ulti- 
mate construction  of  The  City.  With  the 
kind  of  support  and  enthusiasm  we  have 
seen  demonstrated  over  these  past  months, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  and  of  this  Importance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  cannot  fall  to  reach  Its  goal. 


RAILROAD'S  INDIFFERENCE  TO 
TRAVELING  PUBLIC 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4,  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad  an- 
nounced that  it  was  discontinuing  pas- 
senger service  on  trains  No.  5  and  6, 
traveling  between  Hoboken  and  Chi- 
cago. The  trains,  one  eastbound  and  the 
other  westbound,  constitute  for  most  of 
the  cities  throughout  the  southern  tier 
of  New  York  State,  the  only  passenger 
service  available. 

We  may  wax  sentimental  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  passenger  train 
and  the  romance  associated  with  an  ear- 
lier era  when  a  ride  on  the  train  was 
one  of  life's  thrilling  experiences.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  rapid  demise 
of  passenger  train  service  to  these  com- 
munities is  no  subject  for  deep  nostalgic 
reminiscence.  It  is  a  subject  of  supreme 
concern.  The  Erie-Lackawanna  says  it 
is  discontinuing  Its  services  because  of 
lack  of  passengers  and  that  by  doing  so 
it  will  be  able  to  save  yearly  some  $1.7 
million  which  it  says  it  can  apply  to  im- 
proved freight  service.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  the  source  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try's plight  with  its  passenger  service.  I 
can  sympathize  with  their  plea  of  finan- 
cial distress  because  people  are  not  rid- 
ing the  trains  any  more  but  I  wonder 
if  the  railroads  are  not  pointing  the  ac- 
cusing finger  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Railroading  is  a  $10.2  billion  a  year 
business  and  90  percent  of  that  comes 
from  freight.  I  cannot  help  speculating 
how  those  figures  might  be  changed  if 
the  railroads  had,  over  the  past  years, 
paid  more  attention  to  its  passengers. 

Recently,  I,  along  witH  several  of  my 
colleagues,  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
establish  tougher  tests  in  determining  if 
a  railroad  was  Justified  in  discontinuing 
passenger  service  to  a  community,  es- 
pecially when  that  service  was  the  only 
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one  available.  I  am  more  convinced  now 
than  ever  of  the  merits  of  that  proposal. 
Railroads,  Instead  of  giving  up  on  pas- 
senger service,  must  launch  a  program 
catering  to  the  public. 

For  one  thing,  they  could  clean  up  the 
unkempt  coaches,  and  another,  get  to 
their  destinations  on  time.  Reporter 
Kevin  Doran,  of  the  Homell  Evening 
Tribune,  who  conducts  a  column  called 
Kevin's  Komer,  recently  wrote  an  arti- 
cle for  that  newspaper,  which  we  think, 
briefly  but  pointedly,  imderscores  the 
railroad's  indifference  to  the  public. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

End  or  Passenqes  Sekvicb  Lamkntd 
(By  Kevin  Doran) 

So  the  Erie-Lackawanna  wants  to  make  it 
official — no  more  passenger  service.  It  seems 
that  the  railroad  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  discourage  people  from  using  its  "serv- 
ices" and  now,  it  has  succeeded  to  the  extent 
that  officials  feel  they  can  approach  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  with  "proof" 
that  not  enough  people  use  their  passenger 
service  to  make  it  worthwhUe. 

What  a  shame!  It's  too  late  now  but  there 
was  a  time  when  the  railroad  might  have 
made  passenger  travel  so  attractive  that  peo- 
ple would  have  been  lining  up  for  raUwav 
tickets.  d 

Ever  ride  on  a  train  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi? What  a  difference ! 

Their  conductors  are  poUte — as  are  the 
ticket  sellers.  When  you  caU  for  information 
they  are  something  Uke  the  alrllhes— pleas- 
ant, courteous  and,  they  even  make  you  feel 
like  they  want  your  business. 

ITiere  is  a  real  effort  to  arrive  and  depart 
on  time  and  the  coaches  are  modem,  at- 
tractive and  clean.  If  only  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna would  have  tried  to  imitate  some  of 
the  western  railways. 

A  couple  of  years  back — when  there  was 

still  train  service  from  Buffalo  to  HorneU 

I  tried  to  take  the  E-L  home.  I  called  the 
Buffalo  office  and  the  conversation  went 
something  like  this. 

"Do  you  have  a  train  leaving  for  Homell 
today?" 

■'Yes,  but  I  don't  think  you'd  like  to  travel 

"Why  not?" 

"It  has  no  diner — no  drinking  coach and 

it  takes  a  long  time." 

"I'll  eat  before  I  get  on — I  don't  want  a 
drink  and  I  haven't  any  car." 

"Well,  if  you  really  want  to." 

Maybe  the  girl  was  trying  to  do  me  a  favor 
but  I  had  the  distinct  Impression  that  she 
didn't  want  to  seU  me  a  ticket. 


.OEN.  DWIQHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONKICTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

liir.  MFaSKTIiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Gen.  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  on 
March  28,  1969,  brought  sadness  to  the 
entire  Nation.  Hie  general  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  soldier,  a  true  humani- 
tarian, and  a  distinguished  President. 

General  Blsenhower  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  history  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope in  World  War  n.  He  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
wisdom.  Every  serviceman  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  under  his  command 
will  testify  to  his  leadership  and  genius. 
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But  it  was  Dwight  David  Eisenhower's 
humanitarian  concern  which  brought 
him  back  to  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  the  President  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  dlstingvlshed  universities.  His  serv- 
ice to  Colurubla  University  and  to  the 
role  of  education  in  our  society  tells  us 
much  about  the  depth  of  this  man's 
personality. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  for 
two  terms.  General  Elsenhower  made 
some  of  his  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  world  community.  He  was  a 
true  statesman  who  was  fully  dedicated 
to  bringing  peace  and  stability  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  between  Nations. 
President  Elsenhower  was  a  peacemaker 
first,  last,  and  always.  He  set  the  tone 
for  his  administration  by  concluding  the 
Korean  war  and  followed  through  by 
maintaining  peace  In  a  troubled  world. 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  this  man  who,  throughout  his  life, 
served  as  an  example  of  everything  that 
we  strive  for  in  America. 
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'__       SraUT  PEDDLERS — PART  IV 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
can  claim  many  firsts,  including  the  lead 
In  State  population— much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  we  New  Yorkers  who  have  led 
the  States  for  years. 

There  is  one  first  of  which  California 
rightfully  is  not  proud.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion by  many  that  California  is  the 
pornography  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Callfornians,  as  well  as  others  of  us, 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
flow  of  smut  tlirough  the  mails.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  simply  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  acting  without  infringing 
upon  the  right  of  we  Americans  to  cer- 
tain privacy. 

So  the  battle  against  the  smut  kings  is 
not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  everyone  and  we  cannot  rely  on 
legislation.  There  are  things  which  we 
can  do  and  they  have  been  spelled  out  by 
Max  Rafferty,  a  Californian,  in  an  article 
in  the  November  1968  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest. 

Mr.  Rafferty  served  as  a  pubhc  school 
teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent 
in  California  for  22  years  before  being 
elected  in  1963  as  the  State's  suoer- 
intendent  of  public  instruction. 
^^oUowing  is  his  article:  j 

Crack  Down  on  the  Smut  Kings 
(By  Max  Rafferty) 
I'm  a  Californian.  I've  lived  In  the  Oolden 
State  nearly  all  my  life,  and  I'm  proud  of 
her  She  has  so  many  "flrsts"  in  such  fields 
as  industry,  agriculture,  education  and  en- 
tertainment that  it's  not  easy  to  find  another 
state  to  compare  her  with. 

But  one  of  those  "flrsts"  I'm  iiot  proud 
of:  California  Is  the  pornography  capital  of 
the  United  States.  On  my  desk  as  I  write  are 
stacks  of  books,  magazines,  movies,  tapes, 
photographs  and  picture  postcards.  All  of 
them  portray,  in  meticulous  detail  and  In 
living  color,  acts  of  sodomy,  bestiality,  les- 
bianism, sadism  and  masochism  that  turn 
the  stomach— and  pander  to  the  rottenness 


that  all  of  us  have  a  Uttle  of.  All  of  them 
were  made,  processed  and  distributed  in 
California. 

Before  me  Is  a  pocket  book  with  the  title 
Memoirs  of  Josephine  M.  It's  purportedly  the 
diary  of  a  prostitute,  and  it  chronicles  192 
pages  of  alleged  sexual  activities  from  the 
time  the  authoress  was  five.  Over  and  over 
she  mouths  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
does  the  same  things  with  a  succession  of 
carboncopy  males,  and  experiences  the  same 
highly  unlikely  marathon  ecstasies.  There 
are  only  a  relatively  Jew  ways  in  which  the 
sex  act  can  be  performed,  and  after  you've 
read  about  them  or  seen  them  pictured  once, 
a  constant  succession  of  unreasonable  fac- 
similes loses  its  allure,  except  for  the  men- 
tally defective  and  the  childish.  Any  adult 
with  an  I.Q.  above  65  must  tlnd  Memoirs  of 
Josephine  M.  as  boring  as  an  endless  recital 
of  identical  corned-beef-hash  recipes.  It  was 
sold  by  an  outdoor  bookstore  in  a  sunny  San 
Fernando  Valley  suburb. 

On  another  corner  of  my  desk  is  a  reel  of 
color  film  which  portrays  a  so-called  Holly- 
wood sex  orgy.  All  the  actors  and  actresses 
are  nude  ( which  gets  to  be  pretty  depressing 
in  itself) ;  all  of  them  are  api>arently  sexual 
athletes;  and  all  of  them  take  turns  doing 
the  same  thing  to  each  other.  ThejJhetog;:, 
raphy  is  good.  The  lighting  is  excellent.  The 
plot  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  This  film 
came  from  a  downtown  Los  Angeles  smut 
store. 

Then  there  are  the  slides  and  the  picture 
postcards  from  San  Francisco.  These  show 
men  and  women  all  tumbled  about  In  pos- 
tures which  would  challenge  a  contortionist, 
and  all  wearing  nothing  but  interchangeable 
leers. 

The  production  of  pornography  Is  a  $19- 
mlllion  annual  business  in  my  state.  Nation- 
wide, the  production  and  sale  of  pornography 
is  perhaps  a  $500-milllon  industry.  I  esti- 
mate that  more  than  50.000  Callfornians  par- 
ticipate in  some  way  In  the  filth  racket.  Out 
of  our  state's  school  population  of  almost  six 
million  children,  half  a  million  have  been 
mailed,  sold,  handed  or  shown  the  kind  of 
sordldness  I  have  been  describing. 

Here  are  some  sad  facts  about  my  home 
state : 

Los  Angeles  is  the  home  of  the  undisputed 
top  publisher  of  •girlie"  and  "nudle"  maga- 
zines. Each  month,  more  than  700,000  copies 
of  sex-oriented  magazines  are  printed  here, 
and  pour  out  across  the  land. 

California's  eight  major  publishers  of  dirty 
paperbacks  turn  out  1.500.000  books  a  month. 
In  1967.  four  of  the  nation's  six  major  pub- 
lishers in  the  bondage-flagellation-fetlsh  field 
were  located  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  sale  of  mechanical  sex  devices  Is  cen- 
tered in  Los  Angeles,  with  more  than  100 
firms  engaped  in  the  mail-order  business. 

Obscene  photos  and  films  bring  a  million- 
dollar  profit  to  California  each  year.  The  stUl 
photos  sell  at  $2  a  six-pack,  usually  In  "twi- 
light"  bookstores,  sex-oriented  theaters,  and 
arcades.  The  movies — ordinarily  200  feet  of 
8-mm.  film  with  a  running  time  of  12  min- 
utes—wholesale for  $2  and  retail  at  around 
910  each.  PemSle  participants  are  usually 
prostitutes,  who  get  paid  $50  per  film;  the 
male  participants  don't  get  paid. 

Made  as  a  sideline  by  cameramen,  tech- 
nicians and  processors  already  employed  In 
the  vast  motion-picture  Industry,  the  films 
and  stills  bear  the  unmistakable  hallmark  of 
Hollywood  know-how— the  gloss,  the  tech- 
nical excellence  which  have  made  the  CaU- 
fornia  label  a  byword  for  quality  around  the 
planet.  It's  as  though  the  hard-won  research 
findings  and  marketing  techniques  of  top 
pharmaceutical  companies  were  suddenly 
put  to  use  In  packaging  deadly  poison  for 
distribution  among  the  children  of  the 
nation. 

For  the  pomographer  victimizes  juveniles 
especially.  Juveniles  are  his  natural  prey 
They're  curious,  they're  naive,  they  want  to 


pose  as  adults,  they  have  plenty  of  money. 
Often  the  slime  salesman  uses  youthful 
pushers  to  do  his  dirty  business  of  merchan- 
dising the  stuff;  sometimes  it's  sold  in  the 
classroom,  almost  under  the  nose  of  the 
teacher.  What  helps  the  smut  seller  most  Is 
the  pervasive  climate  of  parental  permissive- 
ness and  downright  indifference  to  what 
young  sons  are  doing. 

If  I  read  the  future  aright,  the  most 
damnable  after-effects  of  the  Sick  Sixties 
may  be  the  young .  lives  that  have  been 
wrecked  and  shattered  by  the  refusal  of 
mothers  and  fathers  to  direct  their  chll- 
tlKu's  lives  and  to  supervise  their  dally 
activities.  Parents  today  should  take  con- 
siderably more  interest  In  where  Jimmy  is 
and  what  he  is  doing  in  his  spare  time.  It's 
a  disheartening  thing  to  have  to  say,  but  it's 
true:  Jimmy  just  isn't  safe  anymore  on  the 
loose. 

Venereal  disease  among  our  California 
youth  has  more  than  doubled  in  five  years. 
Premarital  pregnancies  are  running  off  the 
top  of  the  graphs.  Sex  crimes,  especially 
against  children,  are  proliferating  in  such 
ghastly  profusion  that  many  California 
parents  are  afraid  to  send  their  youngsters 
t^  the  grocery  store.  Law-enforcement  offl- 
«rs  in  my  state  tell  me  that  they  find  stacks 
of  printed  nastlness  In  the  possession  of 
almost  every  juvenile  sex  offender  they  pick 
up.  If  you  doubt  this,  I  suggest  that  you 
ask  your  own  police  chief. 

No,  I  can't  prove  definitely  that  pornog- 
raphy causes  such  tragedies,  any  more  than 
I  cin  prove  beyond  perad venture  that  fleas 
cause  a  dog  to  scratch.  But  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  For  almost  30  years  I've  been 
an  educator  and  worked  among  the  young, 
and  never  have  I  seen  a  direr,  dirtier  danger 
to  our  youth  than  this  avalanche  of  obscenity 
that  Is  now  burying  us.  In  its  own  way,  this 
material  is  as  dangerous  for  them  as  a  diet 
of  strychnine. 

Besides  showing  more  concern  as  parents, 
what  can  we  do  to  dethrone  the  smut  kings? 
First,  encourage  judges  to  hand  down  more 
severe  penalties  for  producing  and  peddling 
commercial  pornography.  As  it  is  now,  the 
fines  are  so  light  and  the  jail  sentences  so 
nearly  non-existent  that  the  smut  salesman 
has  almost  no  roadblocks. 

Second,  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  will  appoint  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  recognize  pornography  as 
such  when  they  see  it.  (Happily,  the  Court 
recently  upheld  a  decision  that  stricter  stand- 
ards can  be  applied  in  determining  what  is 
and  is  not  salable  to  minors.) 

Third,  pick  city  and  county  prosecutors 
who  will  put  the  obscenity  racket  high  on 
their  target  lists,  and  who  will  track  down 
the  sex  racketeers  through  bush,  brake  and 
mire. 

Fotirth,  support  such  national  organiza- 
tions as  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  (5670 
Wilshlre  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90036). 
CDL  wars  ceaselessly  on  the  dirt  mongers. 

Finally,  lead  neighborhood  boycotts  of 
stores  and  newsstands  that  sell  this  vileness. 
Placard  them,  agitate,  protest. 

And  don't  get  sidetracked  by  sneers  that 
you  are  showing  an  "unhealthy  interest"  In 
pornography,  that  you  are  Interfering  with 
"freedom  of  artistic  expression,"  or  that  a 
"new  morality"  abroad  In  the  land  has  out- 
moded your  own  repressed  Puritanism.  Horse- 
feathers!  Money  is  the  only  god  the  pornog- 
rapher  has,  the  only  thing  he  has  ever  been 
interested  in.  He  couldn't  care  less  about 
avant-garde  literature,  artistic  expression,  or 
morality  of  any  kind,  new  or  old. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  to  be  lost  sight 
of  In  a  cloud  of  semantics.  The  Issue  is  more 
than  a  temporary  loosening  of  oior  moral 
fiber.  The  Issue  Is  our  children.  And  our 
grandchildren.  They  are  our  responsibility, 
nobody  else's.  They  are  worth  fighting  for, 
worth  saving.  And  nobody  can  do  the  flghtine 
but  you. 
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DR.  JOHN  STOKES  MARTIN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuYsday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Dr.  John  Stokes  Martin  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  superintendent  of  the  Jackson 
Municipal  Separate  School  District.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  welcomes  this  dis- 
tinguished educator  to  her  capital  city. 
Dr.  Martin,  who  began  his  career  in  edu- 
cation in  1951,  comes  to  Jackson  from 
his  post  as  assistant  superintendent  for 
the  Atlanta  public  schools. 

Jackson  has  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive school  systems  in  the  South.  I  am 
confident  Dr.  Martin  will  continue  its 
development. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  H.  King,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  present- 
ing Dr.  Martin  at  the  installation  cere- 
monies on  July  1: 

Presentation    of   Dr.    John    S.    Martin 
(By  C.  H.  King) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  here  this 
morning  at  the  beginning  of  another  fiscal 
year,  on  this  first  day  of  July,  1969,  to  Install 
Dr.  John  S.  Martin  as  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 
School  District. 

Dr.  Martin,  your  entrance  upon  your  duties 
comes  at  a  propitious  time  In  the  history 
of  this  school  system.  As  we  view  It  you  are 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time!  We  entrust  to  your  capable  hands  a 
cooperative,  competent  administrative  staff 
that  has  brought  this  school  system  to  this 
good  hour.  We  also  tender  you  a  cadre  of 
some  1700  professionals  and  another  thou- 
sand Individuals  In  supportive  roles.  This 
collective  team  stands  ready  to  respond  to 
your  leaderhip  as  you  assume  office. 

You  and  your  Ekssoclates  should  know  that 
business  of  this  school  board  will  be  trans- 
acted in  open  meeting  with  you  pn-esent,  and 
that  these  trustees  will  consider  all  school 
business  at  announced  meetings  of  the  board. 
Further,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  shall 
avoid  commitments  through  personal  inter- 
views that  might  tend  to  hamper  or  em- 
barrass the  board  or  prejudice  decisions  when 
matters  come  before  it  for  action. 

Specific  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of 
trustees  are  defined  in  the  school  laws  of 
this  state.  The  board  is  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  rules  and  to  set  up  the 
administrative  machinery  whereby  policies 
and  regulations  are  enforced  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  program.  This  board 
has  properly  exercised  Its  prerogative  by  em- 
ploying you  as  superintendent  of  schools  and 
assigning  to  you  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  schools  in  this  system  in  con- 
formity with  the  state  laws  and  the  policies 
adopted  by  this  board.  The  board  has  created 
the  unit-executive  type  of  organization  which 
means  that  the  board  delegates  completely 
the  executive  activity  to  you  and  that  you 
will  be  held  fully  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  all  school  policies. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  your  duties  are  to: 

(a)  Facilitate  the  Instructional  process  by 
maintaining  the  adopted  educational  po- 
licies of  our  state  and  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees; 

(b)  Appraise  these  policies  in  accordance 
with  existing  needs; 

(c)  Supply  the  board  with  the  means 
for  informing  the  people  of  conditions  in 
the  schools; 

(d)  Furnish  creative  leadership  to  the 
teaching  staff:  and 
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(e)  Act  as  professional  adviser  to  the 
board  of  trustees. 

To  assist  you  In  the  proper  discharge  of 
your  duties,  a  central  administrative  office 
has  been  established  by  the  board  and  a  staff 
of  assistants  to  the  superintendent  has  been 
employed  whose  responsibilities  are  to  carry 
out  administrative,  consultative,  and  super- 
visory functions  as  delegated  by  you.  These 
officers  are  directly  responsible  to  you,  and 
you  in  turn  are  responsible  to  the  board, 
not  only  for  your  actions  but  for  the  actions 
of  all  school  employees. 

These  comments  may  sound  somewhat  for- 
mal and  austere,  but  they  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  clear  to  you  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  your  assignment,  and  reit- 
erate to  trustees  and  staff  the  stated  po- 
sition of  this  school  board  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  excellent  school  system.  These 
written  policies  will  t>e  found  In  the  Admin- 
istrative Services  Handbook — sometimes  re- 
ferred to  by  your  associates  as  The  Gold- 
lettered  Book. 

This  community  has  an  unbroken  record 
of  enthusiastic  support  for  Its  public  schools. 
There  has  been  measured  progress  and  Im- 
provement In  educational  services  to  youth 
and  adults  and  we  are  fully  confident  that 
you  and  your  staff  will  give  further  impetus 
and  acceleration  to  the  Improvement  of  this 
school  system. 

You  have  the  goodwill  and  best  wishes  of 
your  staff  and  of  all  citizens  of  this  school 
district  as  you  begin  your  work  with  us. 

We  call  upon  you  now  to  execute  the 
Oath  of  Office. 


COMMONSENSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  gtm  control  legislation  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  and 
heated  debate.  Sportsmen's  clubs  across 
the  country  quickly  rose  opposing  legis- 
lation which  would  restrict  their  right 
to  own  and  use  firearms.  And  rightfully 
so.  They  should  not  be  penalized  for  the 
actions  of  those  who  use  firearms  for 
breaking  the  law. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  McKees- 
port  Daily  News  states  the  case  very 
clearly.  I  submit  it  for  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

COMMONSENSE 

The  traditional  right  of  Individual  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  own  firearms  has  become  a 
controversial  Issue  as  a  result  of  the  acts  of 
berserk  assassins  and  the  rise  of  violence. 

So  far,  law-abiding  citizens  have  not 
become  the  victims  of  the  extremlsta  who 
would  like  to  outlaw  ownership  of  guns  and 
subject  the  citizen  to  something  approaching 
police  state  surveillance. 

In  our  deep  concern  over  lawlessness.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fall  prey  to  needless  and 
futile  repression — futile  since  curbing  the 
liberty  of  law-abiding  citizens  has  little  bear- 
ing on  the  acts  of  law  violators. 

Fortunately,  evidence  Is  growing  that  com- 
mon sense  Is  beginning  to  enter  the  picture 
of  flrearms  control.  Rather  than  saddle  the 
law-abiding  citizen  with  onerous  restrictions, 
a  number  of  states  have  enacted  or  have 
pending  measures  whl«h  would  Impose 
mandatory  penalties  for  the  misuse  of  flre- 
arms in  a  crime. 

Many  groups  such  as  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  sportsmen's  clubs  are  adopting 
resolutions  urging  our  lawmakers  and  courts 
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to  provide  for  stiffer  sentences  for  crimes  with 
flrearms  Instead  of  forcing  those  who  obey 
the  law  into  some  kind  of  federally  controlled 
flrearms  registration  and  licensing  program. 

These  are  constructive  steps  and  they  are 
encouraging  because  they  contrast  so  sharply 
with  the  kind  of  extremist  approach  which 
holds  that  the  cure  for  almost  any  problem 
lies  in  granting  the  federal  government  in- 
creased police  powers  over  the  affairs  of 
nonlawbreakers. 

The  American  people  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  this  kind  of  oppression.  So  far  as 
most  of  them  are  concerned,  that  kind  of 
police  state  approach  went  out  with  the 
American  Revolution. 


CLEANING  UP  A  RIVER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
report  today  on  a  massive  volunteer  ef- 
fort being  organized  in  the  city  of  Ster- 
ling Heights,  Mich. 

The  citizens  of  this  young  city,  incor- 
porated only  last  year,  are  preparing  to 
mobilize  5.000  volunteers  in  August  to 
clean  up  the  Clinton  River,  which  flows 
through  Sterling  Heights. 

The  Sterling  Height  project  is  a  se- 
quel to  a  "Clean  Up  the  Clinton"  camj 
paign  earlier  this  year  in  an  area  down- 
stream, near  the  city  of  Mount  Clemens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  organizing  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman.  Sterling  Heights 
Councilman  Al  Mai^tin,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  work  in  planning  the 
project. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  city  will 
respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  and 
that  the  "Sterling  Heights,  Clinton  River 
Cleanup"  will  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Americans 
everywhere  will  hear  of  this  project — a 
truly  community  effort  to  clean  up  a 
badly  polluted  waterway — and  use  it  as 
a  guide  for  similar  campaigns  in  their 
own  areas. 

An  outline  of  the  project  and  news 
reports  concerning  the  Sterling  Heights 
Clinton  River  cleanup  follow: 
Sterling  Heights  Clinton  Rtver  Clean-Up 
Committee 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  a 
Sterling  Heights  Rotary  Club  Spearhead 
Committee  for  the  Clinton  River  Clean-Up 
was  formed  May  22nd,  1969,  with  Council- 
man Al  Martin  as  Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  Spearhead  Committee 
was  the  formation  of  a  community  wide 
Sterling  Heights  Clinton  River  Clean-Up 
Committee.  This  large  conmilttee  Is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  local  serv- 
ice clubs,  civic  organizations,  governmental 
agencies,  and  Interested  Individuals.  One 
representative  from  each  organization  and 
Co-Chalrmen  of  the  twelve  ctMiunlttees  make 
up  the  "Sterling  Committee"  which  Is  the 
policy  making  body  for  the  Clean-Up  project. 

The  task  will  be  monumental,  requiring 
5000  volunteers  from  this  community  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  communities.  Ttxe  ven- 
ture will  be  promoted  as  a  citizens  or  com- 
munity wide  project  with  the  people  and  or- 
ganizations setting  out!  to  accomplish  an 
extremely  worthwhile  project  for  the  City. 
County  and  State.  It  is  *  united  effort  proj- 
ect whereby  citizens  and  mecnben  of  many 
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orgaxklHttloDs  will  ^b  sbculden  wtaMi  work- 
ing togsUMr  to  do^Bomethlng  worUiwblle  for 
the  conuniinlty  lD«t«(Ml  of  waiting  to  see 
wbftt  th«  community  can  do  for  tbem. 

The  Sterling  Helghta  CIlntOD  River  ClMOi- 
Up  Committee  will  have  aeverai  purposes  or 
goals  to  acoompllab  and  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  the  river  a  cleaner  river  by 
removing  debris  and  encouraging  strict  pol- 
luUoa  control. 

a.  To  be  Instrumenftal  In  making  the  river 
an  adequate  water  channel  to  drain  the  area. 

3.  To  encourage  development  of  badly 
needed  recreational  facilities,  (a)  Land  use 
could  Include  picnic  areas,  hiking,  biking 
trails  and  parks,  (b)  WatM'  use  could  Include 
canoeing,  boating,  flahlng  and  wildlife. 

4.  To  encourage  and  aasM  In  similar  river 
clean  up  projects  up  and  down  stream  from 
Sterling  Heights — obeervers  from  through- 
out the  naitlon  will  be  Invited  to  aMeod  the 
clean-up  and  take  back  Ideas  and  Informa- 
tion to  their  organizations. 

5.  To  encourage  appropriate  legislation  and 
pollution  controls  in  the  recreattonai  and 
natural  resource  areas. 

6.  To  encourage  the  naming  and  funding 
of  a  governmental  agency  to  control,  de- 
velop and  maintain  the  Clinton  River. 

Bterll^ig  Heights  Clinton  River  Clean-T7p 
CommlttM  was  formally  organized  on  June  4, 
1969.  at  Stevenson  Hligh  School  at  which 
time  there  were  about  100  officials  from 
County  and  various  civic  organizations,  In- 
cluding Mr.  Tbm  Welsh,  Macomb  County 
Drain  Commissioner,  who  supported  the 
project  and  stated  all  faculties  at  his  office 
were  at  the  committees  disposal^  Other  offi- 
cials from  the  n.A.W.,  Teamsters  Union,  De- 
ptartment  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Huron 
Clinton  MetropoUtan  Authority,  the  Roch- 
ester-Utlca  Recreational  Area,  Dodge  Park 
^8,  the  Detroit  Sportsmen's  Congress,  the 
lower  Michigan  Paddling  Council  and  many 
others  also  publicly  stated  their  full  support 
of  this  project. 

BIr.  lifartln  remained  Chairman  of  the 
newly  created  Committee  and  created  12 
subcommittees  and  appointed  Co-Chalrmen 
to  these  respective  committees.  The  list  of 
the  Committees  are  as  follows : 

Public  relations. 

Equipment. 

Right  of  way  and  access. 

Conununlcatlona. 

Work  coordinating. 

Refuse  dl^xMal. 

Food  and  comfort. 

First  aid. 

Volunteer  recruitment. 

Finance. 

Survey  and  photography. 

Secretarial. 

Mr.  liClchael  David  Schwartz  has  volim- 
teered  to  be  Mr.  Martin's  legal  counsel. 

A  survey  trip  of  the  river  by  canoe  will 
have  been  undertaken  by  June  14th,  at  which 
time  the  concentration  of  debris  will  be  noted 
on  mape  and  designated  as  working  areas. 
Also,  during  this  trip  photographs  and  movie 
Sim  footage  will  be  shot  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  developing  slide  and  movie  presenta- 
tions for  making  presentations  to  any  inter- 
ested organization  who  may  wish  further 
Information  regarding  the  clean-up  project. 
The  volunteer  clean-up  committee  will  give 
these  presentations  and  you  may  call  at  this 
office  for  this  service. 

The  target  dates  for  the  clean-up  have  been 
set  for  the  weekend  at  August  16th  and  17th 
and  It  is  hoped  that  OoTemor  MUllken  will 
be  the  project  kickoff  speaker  at  Dodge  Park 
#8  on  the  16th  of  August. 

In  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  projects  op- 
erational expenses,  a  "Send  a  Dollar"  pro- 
gram wui  be  instituted  Immediately.  A  slo- 
gan such  as  the  following  wUl  be  instituted— 
"Get  in  the  action — now's  the  time  to  fight 
pollution.  For  a  better  recreational  solution 
tomorrow — send  your  dollar  to  the  Clinton 
River  Clean-up  today."  All  other  funds  that 
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are  received  over  and  above  the  operational 
expenses  will  be  specially  ear-marked  to  de- 
velop a  Canoe  Livery  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  land  recreational  facil- 
ities along  the  Clinton  River.  Alio  on  sched- 
ule for  August  30th  is  an  Awards  and  Rec- 
ognition picnic  to  be  held  at  Stoney  Creek 
Metropolittm  Park  at  which  time  another 
well-known  dignitary  will  speak  and  he  will 
be  assisting  in  making  awards  to  those  that 
have  participated  or  contributed  to  this 
clean-up  project.  Sports  figures  and  other 
celebrities  will  also  be  Invited  to  attend. 

At  this  function  two  newspaper  tabs  will 
be  awarded  to  the  participants.  The  tabs  will 
contain  the  complete  story  of  the  Clinton 
River  Clean-Up  project  from  May  22nd  thru 
the  actual  completion  of  the  Clean-Up.  It 
will  carry  action  pictures,  names  of  all  par- 
ticipants and  contributors,  and  pictures  of 
all  working  crews  will  also  be  Included.  Our 
Intent  is  to  recognize  all  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  have  donated  their  time, 
equipment  and  funds  to  make  this  a  success- 
ful project. 

With  all  the  above  goals  In  mind,  the  full 
support  and  assistance  of  your  organization 
Is  respectfully  requested  and  any  contribu- 
tion of  manpower,  equipment,  or  monetary 
donations  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  In  case 
of  monetary  donations,  please  make  check 
payable  to:  "The  Sterling  Heights  Clinton 
River  Clean-Up  Committee"  and  send  to  Al 
Martin.  12159  Falrview  Drive,  Sterling 
Heights,  Michigan. 

It  is  urged  that  businesses  and  other  or- 
ganizations consider  making  a  definite  pledge 
as  to  whatever  donation  of  manpower, 
equipment  and/or  funds  that  they  may  con- 
sider donating  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

Best  regards  and  thank  you  In  advance  for 
your  cooperation,  support  and  assistance  that 
you  may  consider  for  this  imlted  community 
effort. 

Very  sincerely, 

Al  Martin, 

Chairman,  Sterling  Heights  Clinton  River 
Clean-Up  Committee. 

[From  the  Clinton  (Mich.)  Sentinel, 
June  17, 1969] 

Clinton  Clean-Up  CoiucrrrEE  Incoepokatzs; 
Mabtin  Prkxt 

(By  Bob  McOormlck) 

Incorporation  of  the  Sterling  Heights  Clin- 
ton River  Clean-Up  Committee  and  the  resi- 
dents who  will  serve  as  officers  was  announced 
by  Councilman  Al  Martin  during  a  meeting  of 
the  group  Monday  night.  Martin  said  the  in- 
corporation is  necessary  for  insiu'ance  pur- 
poses and  local  attorney  Michael  D.  Schwartz 
has  volunteered  to  serve  as  the  committee's 
legal  counsel  for  this  and  other  legal  work. 

Martin  will  be  president  of  the  corporation, 
Schwartz  vice-president,  and  James  Boehmer 
will  serve  as  treasurer,  Ernest  Belcher  as  sec- 
retary, and  Richard  Mancinl,  Ugo  Padovini 
and  Thomas  Chaplow  will  complete  the  board 
of  directors. 

Martin  also  announced  the  Oakbrook 
Homeowners  Association  has  pledged  25  men 
to  help  in  the  ctean-up  operation  on  Aug.  16 
and  17  and  that  the  Macomb  Action  Program 
will  send  25  boys  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  three  staff  members  to  su- 
pervise them,  to  aid  in  the  project.  lYank 
Bouchar,  director  of  the  group,  attended 
Monday's  meeting. 

Chuck  Hoffman,  president  of  the  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association,  and  several 
representatives  of  the  organization  also  at- 
tended the  meeting  and  pledged  their  help  in 
the  massive  clean-up  program. 

Martin  said  that  financial  contributions 
have  been  received  from  the  Sterling  Heights 
Rotary  Club.  Michael  Schwartz,  Phillip  Run- 
kel.  Judge  Oordon  Havey,  Ugo  Padovini,  Ray- 
mond Larson,  John  Slkoe,  Don  Fox  and 
Charles  B.  Mark. 

Residents  or  businessmen  wishing  to  make 
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contributions  to  the  clean-up  program  may 
do  so  by  sending  a  check  to  the  Sterling 
Heights  Clinton  River  Clean-Up  Committee 
in  care  of  Al  Martin,  12164  Falrview,  Sterling 
Heights  48077. 

A  "send-a-buck"  campaign  has  also  been 
started  by  the  committee  and  Martin  said 
they  have  already  received  many  contribu- 
tions from  reaidents.  The  first  donor  to  send 
a  dollar  was  Charles  Mark,  who  also  volun- 
teered other  assistance  for  the  project. 

Attorney  William  Donovan,  co-chairman  of 
the  Right  of  Way  and  Access  Committee,  re- 
ported good  progress  in  receiving  licenses  and 
sees  no  problem  in  having  all  the  necessary 
clearance  by  July. 

Tom  Chaplow,  co-chairman  of  the  Volun- 
teer Recruitment  Committee,  said  anyone  in- 
terested in  providing  "muscle  power"  for  the 
program  may  call  him  at  731-3300  for  fur- 
ther details. 

Martin  said  there  is  also  a  need  for  secre- 
tarial help  and  any  volunteers  for  this  kind 
of  work  may  call  Nalda  Ayadl  at  731-1000  or 
264-2661. 

He  reminded  residents  that  the  clean-up 
committee  now  has  a  headquarters  trailer 
set  up  at  the  Sterling  Shopping  Center.  Van 
Dyke  and  17  Mile,  and  the  phone  number 
there  Is  268-1070. 


SUBVXT 


Crzws   Find    Enormoxts 
Nkedxo  on  Clinton 


Clxan-Up 


(By  Bob  McCormlck) 

Old  tires,  baby  carriages,  washing  machines, 
junked  cars,  oil  drums,  pop  and  beer  bottles 
and  tons  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish  and  garbage 
from  the  suburban  "civilization"  surrounding 
the  once-beautiful  Clinton  River  greeted 
members  of  the  Sterling  Heights  Clinton 
River  Clean-Up  Committee  as  they  took  a 
survey  canoe  trip  on  Saturday  to  look  at  the 
massive  problem  up  close. 

Twelve  canoes  and  26  people  took  part  in 
the  four-hour  trip  organized  by  Councilman 
Al  Martin,  chairman  of  the  clean-up  com- 
mittee, and  the  Sterling  Heights  Rotary  Club 
who  activated  the  campaign  last  month.  Ray 
Pilipchuk,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and 
members  of  the  Rotary  spearhead  committee 
also  participated  In  the  ten-mile  journey 
down  the  swlft-movlng  and  swollen  river. 

A  police  rowboat,  with  Lt.  Eugene  Lane, 
Sgt.  Elijah  Boffa  and  Officer  Harry  Morgan, 
followed  the  canoeists  down  the  river  in  case 
of  any  accidents  or  other  problems. 

"This  was  my  flsrt  trip  down  the  Clinton 
and  I  was  amazed  by  its  beauty,"  said  Coun- 
cilman Martin.  "Even  in  its  clogged  condi- 
tion it  compares  favorably  with  the  Au  Sable 
and  has  great  potential  for  future  recreation 
programs,"  he  added. 

Martin  said  he  anticipated  the  need  for 
special  roads  to  be  constructed  to  go  into  the 
area  so  heavy  objects  like  dead  trees  and 
other  debris  could  be  moved  out  to  the  trucks 
that  will  carry  it  to  the  dumping  sites. 

A  meeting  of  the  clean-up  steering  commit- 
tee will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  tonight  at  Stevenson 
High  School  and  all  interested  citizens,  and 
members  of  service  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  participate  In  the  project, 
scheduled  for  mid-August,  are  urged  to  at- 
tend, Martin  added. 

Donations  and  pledges  of  equipment  and 
labor  continue  to  come  In  as  the  campaign 
picks  up  steam.  Donald  Clark,  a  long-time 
Sterling  Heights  resident  of  40816  Utlca 
Road,  contributed  $20  to  Martin  while  the 
canoe  group  paused  at  Dodge  Park  No.  8  for 
lunch  and  also  promised  his  help  in  getting 
right-of-way  permission  from  residents  in 
his  area. 

Charles  Mark,  another  Sterling  Heights 
resident,  became  the  first  citizen  to  contrib- 
ute a  dollar  in  the  "send-a-buck"  campaign 
started  by  Martin  last  Friday. 

Canoes  for  Saturday's  trip  were  furnished 
by  Herman  Gentry,  of  Clinton  River  Canoe 
Rentals,  Mt.  Clemens,  and  the  Lower  Michi- 
gan   Paddling    Association    who    had    also 
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cleaned  up  parts  of  the  river  In  May  to  make 
way  for  a  trip  by  Ita  members. 

Anyone  interested  in  complete  informatton 
about  the  project  to  clean  up  the  Clinton 
River  may  stop  at  the  committee's  trailer  in 
the  Sterling  Shopping  Center  or  call  268- 
1070. 

Members  of  the  survey  party  also  saw  many 
drains  pouring  polluted  water  into  the  river 
and  the  main  outlet  from  the  Sterling  Sew- 


age Plant  on  Clinton  River  Road.  In  seme 
areas  the  river  was  so  clogged  with  green 
scum,  garbage  and  rubbish  that  the  water 
waa  barely  moving  although  the  main  cur- 
rent was  rather  fast. 

It  was  obvious  that  many  Sterling  Heights 
residents  consldared  the  river  as  their  own 
personal  dtimping  ground  and  didn't  hesi- 
tate to  use  It  for  getting  rid  of  garbage,  con- 
struction debris,  grass  cuttings,  old  car  parts 


and  the  residue  from  picnics  and  backyard 
barbecues. 

Although  some  of  the  main  obstructions, 
mostly  submerged  tree  trunks  and  newly 
fallen  trees,  had  been  cleared  away  last 
month,  there  were  still  many  places  where 
the  survey  group  had  a  rough  time  getting 
through.  Recent  storms  had  blown  down 
many  trees  and  moved  submerged  objects 
to  the  surface  of  the  river. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Jfonrfaf^,  July  14, 1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clodc  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  piturer: 

We  do  not  lose  heart  because  we  look 
not  to  the  things  that  are  seen,  hut  to 
the  things  that  are  unseen;  for  the 
things  that  are  seen  are  transient,  but 
the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal. — 
n  Corinthians  4:  16,  18  (RSV), 

For  our  Nation  and  all  she  stands  for. 
we  give  Thee  thanks,  our  Father.  Look- 
ing about  us,  we  can  see  that  we  have 
been  blessed  beyond  measure. 

For  our  form  of  government  and  this 
body  of  our  Government,  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  serve  here,  we  are 
grateful. 

In  the  midst  of  oiu*  material  blessings, 
help  us  not  to  forget  the  unseen  spiritual 
values  that  have  helped  to  make  us 
great. 

Let  those  who  make  decisions  here,  as 
well  as  all  of  us,  be  inspired  to  new  heart 
and  hope,  remembering  that  love  caimot 
be  defeated  by  hate,  nor  truth  by  error, 
nor  life  by  death.  In  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  we  pray.  Amen. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  Julys,  1969: 

R.R.  265.  An  act  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies;   and 

H.R.  4297.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  8,  1966. 

On  July  9, 1969: 

YLR.  8644.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  roots. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  6508.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  for  the  reconstruction 


of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods, 
and  high  waters. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment;  to  authorize  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  relating  to  ecological 
systems,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment;  and  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

S.  1686.  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  UjB. 
Park  PoUce;  and 

S.  2178.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  April  11.  1968. 


/' 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  INTEREST 
RATE  BILL,  HJFl.  255 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  in  these  United  States,  there  was  a 
money  lender  who  sought  to  tichieve  the 
distinction — and  he  considered  it  an 
honor — of  being  the  richest  man  in  the 
cemetery.  He  soon  achieved  his  "distinc- 
tion" and  the  good  citizens  got  together 
and  agreed  upon  an  epitaph  for  his 
monument. 

It  was  as  follows : 

Here  lies  old  Sixteen  Percent, 

The  more  he  got,  the  more  he  lent. 

The  more  he  made,  the  less  he  spent, 

He's  gone.  We  don't  know  which  way  he  went. 

But  if  to  heaven  his  soul  has  went 

He'll  own  the  place  and  charge  them  rent. 

Mr.  SpecJcer,  I  note  that  the  calendar 
lists  HJl.  255  as  a  bill  to  "deduct  inter- 
est in  advance  on  Installment  loans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  be  more  accu- 
rate if  we  retltled  this  legislation  the 
"Usury  Act  of  1969"  or  the  "Bankers 
Poverty  Act  of  1969"  and  referred  it  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
special  attention. 

These  District  of  Columbia  bankers 
are  coming  in  here  asking  for  16  percent 
interest  on  installment  loans  obviously 
because  they  feel  they  are  suffering — ap- 
parently In  grave  danger  of  being  an- 
other statistic  in  our  poverty  program. 

Only  last  week,  Mr.  Spa&ker.  I  noted 
that  one  of  these  banks — ^Riggs  Na- 
tional— had  a  profit  Increase  of  23  per- 
cent for  the  first  half  of  1969 — 23  percent 
more  than  they  made  lit  the  first  half  of 
1968. 

After  paying  taxes  and  stock  dividends, 
the  bank  had  $4,586,000  in  profits  for  the 
first  6  months. 


And  another  one  of  these  banks — 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co. — re- 
ported an  increase  in  net  earnings  of 
12  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1969 — 12  percent  more  than  they  made 
in  the  same  period  of  1968. 

This  bank's  take-home  pay — profit — 
was  a  cool  $4,214,118  in  the  first  6 
months. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  these  District  of  Columbia 
banks  that  are  poor-mouthing  it  here  to- 
day are  enjos^g  similar  profits — way  up 
from  their  1968  net  earnings. 

So,  unless  we  are  setting  some  new  and 
fantastic  figure  on  poverty  levels,  I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  these  banks  do  not  need 
this  special  legislation  to  protect  their 
earnings.  They  are  raking  in  a  bonanza 
in  profits  as  It  is  now  without  this  Con- ' 
gress  giving  them  any  more  help. 

bill  aitects  interkst  rates  nationwide 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this  bill — 
HJl.  255— ^affects  only  a  handful  of  the 
Nation's  13,000  banks  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  do  here  today  con- 
cerning the  interest  rates  charged  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  affect  every  cit- 
izen in  every  congressional  district 
across  the  land. 

We  cannot  stand  here  today  and  en- 
dorse 16  percent  bank  Interest  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  then  tell  our 
constituents  that  we  are  for  low  interest 
rates. 

The  banks  and  the  legislatures  across 
the  land  will  interpret  our  actions  here 
today  as  a  new  mandate — a  new  stand- 
ard on  usury^-(Hi  interest  rates.  Passage 
of  H.R.  255— with  its  16  percent  interest 
rates — will  hamstring  any  action  this 
Congress  might  want  to  take  later  to  con- 
trol Interest  rates  Eicross  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
House  have  spoken  in  strong  terms 
against  the  commercial  banks'  latest  in- 
creases in  the  prime  interest  rates. 
Others  have  spoken  to  me  privately  and 
expressed  deep  concern  about  the  prime 
rate  and  I  have  seen  many  of  the  letters 
that  Members  have  written  to  their  con- 
stituents pledging  a  fight  for  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

Today  is  an  opportunity  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  go  on  record 
against  high  interest— against  16-per- 
cent rates  for  bank  loans.  It  is  our  first 
opportunity  since  the  banks  raised  their 
rates  on  June  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  foolish  for  this  Con- 
gress to  stand  up  and  talk  against  a  na- 
tional prime  interest  rate  of  8  Vz  percent 
and  at  the  same  time  vote  for  a  16-per- 
cent rate  under  the  guise  of  a  District  of 
Coliunbia  bill.  -^^ 
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AN   ATTACK    ON    THTTTH    IN    LENDING 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
things  that  worry  me  greatly  about  H.R. 
255.  In  addition  to  giving  congressional 
sanction  to  a  16  i>ercent  bank  interest 
rate,  it  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  gain 
legal  approval  of  a  questionable  loan 
practice.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  so- 
called  discount  or  add-on  method  of  cal- 
culating loan  charges  to  the  consumer. 
These  have  been  the  devices  used  to  fool 
the  public — to  keep  them  in  the  dark 
about  bank  charges. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  these 
add  ons  and  discounting  are  allowed  in 
many  jurisdictions.  But  this  is  no  excuse 
for  the  Congress  to  give  national  recogni- 
tion or  approval  to  these  practices — 
practices  which  are  designed  only  to  de- 
ceive the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  last  year  and  it 
went  into  effect  only  2  weeks  ago — July 
1.  The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved that  act  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin and  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
th]e  legislation  was  to  reveal — and  even- 
tually tcTstop — such  practices  as  add  ons 
and  discoimting  in  the  figuring  of  fi- 
nance charges. 

H.R.  255  seeks  to  reverse  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  and  give  sanction — con- 
gressional sanction — to  the  practice  of 
discounting  and  add  ons.  Again.  I  repeat, 
these  devices  are  nothing  but  gimmicks 
to  hide  true  charges  from  the  public  and 
they  cannot  survive  under  the  revela- 
tions that  are  required  in  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act. 

VIOLATIONS  or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsection  ( c ) ,  appearing 
at  the  top  of  page  4  of  the  bill,  appears  to 
be  a  simple  provision  which  permits  the 
lending  institutions  to  state  the  interest 
rates  as  add  on.  discount,  or  otherwise 
as  long  as  the  true  rate  of  interest  does 
not  exceed  the  limit  set  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, the  committee  report,  on  which  the 
ink  is  still  wet.  states  in  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  5  that : 

The  Committee  considers  the  Interest 
rates  prescribed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  true  Interest  rates  present- 
ly charged  on  small  installment  Loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  may  have  made  a  sensational 
finding.  If  I  interpret  this  report  language 
correctly,  the  committee  is  stating  that 
the  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  charging  more  than  the  legal 
maximum  of  8  percent  on  installment 
loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  has  provided  for  more  than  50 
years  that  any  interest  charged  above  8 
percent  is  usurious.  Now  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  says,  according  to 
this  report,  that  the  banks  have  been 
charging  12,  14.  and  16  percent  inter- 
est— in  violation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  take  due  note  of  this  report.  Also, 
it  would  appear  that  many  consumers  in 
the  District  and  the  suburbs  would  have 
a  course  of  legal  action  against  these 
banks  if  they  have  been  charged  more 
than  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
allows. 


H.R.  255,  I  fear,  would  give  some  sort 
of  retroactive  sanction  to  these  illegal 
and  usurious  charges  and  possibly 
destroy  the  rights  of  thousands  of  con- 
sumers. I  am  sure  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  did  not  want  to 
give  any  such  sanction  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  House  would  be  against  approv- 
ing such  lawbreaking  by  the  banks.  If 
these  banks  have  been  fixing  installment 
interest  rates  in  violation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
legal  investigations  should  be  launched 
immediately.  Law  and  order  ought  to  be- 
gin right  in  the  banking  community.  Law 
and  order  applies  to  the  big  boys  as  well 
as  the  average  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.    235    LEAVES    TOO    MANY    UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  too  many  un- 
answered questions  about  H.R.  255.  And 
frankly,  there  are  too  many  unanswered 
questions  about  interest  rates  and  the 
banking  community  nationwide  for  this 
Congress  to  act  intelligently  at  this  time 
on  such  legislation. 

If  I  understand  the  language  of  this 
bill  correctly  it  would  apply  only  to  the 
interest  rates  charged  by  the  so-called 
regulated  financial  institutions — that  is, 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  bill  does  not  touch  revolving  credit — 
department  store  credit — and  it  makes 
no  mention  of  the  finance  and  small  loan 
companies.  The  language  of  the  bill  does 
not  appear  to  affect  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  credit  that  are  extended  by 
dealers  and  their  subsidiaries  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  and  used  cars. 

And  what  about  credit  cards  where  so 
much  of  the  credit  is  extended  today? 
In  fact,  the  Distiict's  biggest  credit  card 
operation — Central  Charge — is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Riggs  National  Bank 
and  is  it  to  escape  regulation  in  this 
bUI? 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  255  is 
piecemeal  legislation  that  attempts  to  set 
charges  in  only  one  area  of  the  District's 
huge  credit  industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  seem  much  more  reasonable  and 
much  fairer  to  look  at  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  finance  charges  in  the  District 
rather  than  rushing  through  this  special 
legislation  for  the  banks. 

SECRECY    AND    BANKING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
banks  that  are  seeking  these  favors  here 
today  are  quite  timid  institutions — re- 
luctant to  speak  out  publicly  in  open  ses- 
sion and  defend  their  demands.  It  is  my 
imderstanding.  that  they  sought  a  closed 
session  to  present  their  case  when  the 
legislation  was  before  the  District  Com- 
mittee. 

This  is  typical  of  the  banks — they  pre- 
fer to  operate  in  secret  and  as  far  away 
from  the  public  spotlight  as  possible. 

On  February  6,  I  wrote  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Clearing  House  Association^ — of 
which  all  the  major  District  of  Columbia 
banks  are  members — and  asked  a  series 
of  questions  about  the  loan  policies  of 
the  banks  operating  in  this  area. 

The  questions  I  raised  in  that  letter 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  the  House 
is  discussing  here  today.  Yet — 6  months 


later — I  have  not  received  a  reply  to 
these  questions. 

In  June,  I  sought  other  answers — con- 
cerning the  prime  rate  increase — from 
Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington,  the 
largest  beneficiary  of  the  bill  before  us 
today.  Riggs  had  been  among  the  first 
to  raise  the  prime  rate  to  31/2  percent  and 
I  had  sought  to  have  its  chief  executive 
officer,  Mr.  L.  A.  Jennings,  appear  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
an  investigation  of  the  prime  rate  in- 
crease. 

But,  Mr.  Jennings  informed  me  he  was 
going  to  Europe — apparently  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association  conven- 
tion in  Copenhagen — and  would  be  un- 
available as  requested  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  foolish  for  Congress 
to  rewrite  these  banking  laws  and  grant 
special  favors  when  the  banks  refuse  to 
meet  legitimate  requests  by  Congress  for 
basic  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  banks  cannot  de- 
Jend  their  position  in  open  session,  then 
Congress  has  no  business  trying  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

INVESTIGATIONS    L'NDERWAT 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  concern 
about  the  banking  industry  nationwide. 
Many  questions  are  being  asked  about 
excessive  profits  stemming  from  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  an  investigation  under- 
way concerning  the  prime  rate  increase 
of  June  9  and  the  Justice  Department  is 
conducting  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
possible  antitrust  violations  by  the  banks 
in  the  June  9  increase.  On  the  ...Senate 
side,  there  has  been  much  talk  of  new 
legislation  to  control  interest  rates  and 
there  is  much  pressure  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  something  to  hold  back  the 
banks'  demand  for  more  and  more 
profits  and  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  no  action 
is  taken  on  H.R.  255  until  we  have  more 
information  about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia banks  and  until  such,,iime  as  these 
pending  investigations  are  completed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  H.R. 
255  would  be  highly  destructive  to  efforts 
to  bring  down  interest  rates  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  A  vote  for  H.R.  255  is  a  vote 
for  higher  interest  rates.  It  should  be 
rejected. 


INTEREST  RATES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
set  the  record  straight,  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  House  that  the  bill  which  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Patbian),  has  just  mentioned  has  been 
misrepresented  more  than  any  other  bill 
that  has  ever  been  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  knows  that  we 
are  not  asking  the  House  to  change  the 
interest  rates  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  are  only  asking  to  make  legal  what 
the  banks  have  been  doing  for  61  years. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit that  he  is  proposing  the  doubling  of 
the  Interest  rates?  They  are  8  percent 
now  and  you  propose  to  make  them  legal 
at  16  percent.  That  represents  a  100-per- 
cent increase. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  banks  have  been 
charging  the  proposed  interest  rate 
asked  for  in  this  bill  on  small  short-term 
loans  for  61  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Congress  has  not  approved 
it  and  I  hope  Congress  will  never  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  will  state  to  the" 
gentleman  that  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
and  Sears  &  Roebuck  have  an  18 -percent 
interest  rate  on  short-term  purchases. 
The  reason  for  this  request  is  the  fact 
that  we  passed  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
whereby  all  lending  agencies  must  state 
exactly  what  they  are  charging,  "riiey 
want  to  prevent  a  number  of  lawsuits  on 
small  loans  that  may  come  up  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  banks  actually  do  not 
want  these  small  loans — and  are  per- 
forming a  courtesy  to  the  people  who 
want  a  short-term  small  loan.  The 
only  two  banks  which  I  know  that  will 
be  affected  if  this  bill  is  not  passed  are 
owned  and  operated  by  colored  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  two 
banks  are  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  United  Community  Na- 
tional Bank.  They  make  the  majority  of 
these  small  loans.  The  president  and  vice 
president  of  these  banks  are  colored,  and 
operate  two  of  the  finest  banks  in  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  believe  that  banks  such 
as  the  Riggs  National  Bank,  the  Ameri- 
can Trust  Bank  and  many  other  banks, 
representatives  of  which  testified  on  this 
legislation,  particularly  care  to  handle 
these  small  loans.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  cut  off  such  loans  of  this  type  unless 
this  bill  is  passed.  In  other  words,  they 
are  not  anxious  to  take  a  chance  on 
making  small  loans  where  they  make 
very  little  profit,  and  take  a  chance  of 
being  sued. 


THE  SINCERITY  OF  SOVIET 
"FRIENDSHIP" 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy, 
Admiral  Gorshkov,  said: 

How  would  Americans  like  It  if  rocket 
launching  Russian  ships  maneuvered  In  the 
Gulf  Of  Mexico,  |80  miles  from  New  Orleans? 

Well.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  I  will  ask  that  ques- 
tion now  of  those  who  feel  that  we 
should  stop  developing  our  MIRV.  not 
build  the  Safeguard  ABM,  and  cease  our 
research  into  lethal  gases  and  bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

The  maneuvering  in  American  waters 
by  Soviet  naval  vessels  is  not  an  act  of 
friendship.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
that. 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  seven 
Russian  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  one 


guided  missile  light  cruiser,  one  guided 
missile  frigate,  two  submarines,  one  sub- 
marine tender,  and  two  tankers. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
House  should  know  that  the  Soviets  are 
sending  newer  model  Soviet  Mig's  to 
Cuba,  another  obvious  "friendly"  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  there  are  those  who  would  once 
again  put  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
say,  "We  can  trust  the  Russians.  Let  us 
reduce  our  defense  spending." 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested to  read  excerpts  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  Journal  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces,  which  is  once  again 
stirring  up  hatred  against  the  United 
States.  This  Soviet  journal  said  that  it 
was  mandatory  for  young  recruits  to  be 
"taught  hatred  for  the  enemy"  and  that 
the  leading  enemy,  so  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  is  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  the  Soviets  are  demon- 
strating their  great  fondness  for  Amer- 
ica and  our  way  of  life.  And  once  again, 
I  would  remind  the  House  of  that  fa- 
mous expression  of  George  Santayana: 

Those  who  do  not  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REFUSE  TO  IN- 
CREASE INTEREST  RATES  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  on 
this  morning's  calendar  that  there  is  a 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  McMillan)  for  the  purpose  of 
substantially  increasing  interest  rates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  now  requested 
to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  bill  does  is  to 
seek  to  accomplish  indirectly  what  can- 
not be  done  directly.  For  example,  it  al- 
lows deduction  of  interest  in  advance  on 
loaned  money.  If  an  individual  wishes  to 
borrow  $5,000,  and  interest  is  deducted 
in  advance,  he  then  receives  that  $5,000, 
less  the  deducted  simi  of  money.  In- 
terest, therefore,  is  compounded  all  the 
more.  We  have  usury  rather  than  lend- 
ing. 

I  certainly  believe  this  is  a  grossly  im- 
fair  act  to  perpetrate  upon  individual 
borrowers. 

This  is  back-door  chicanery.  If  they 
wish  to  increase  interest  rates,  let  them 
seek  to  do  so  directly,  without  attempt- 
ing to  permit  such  actions  indirectly  by 
congressional  sanction.  Lower  and  mid- 
dle income  taxpayers  would  be  directly 
harmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  last  thing 
this  Congress  ought  to  do  is  to  put  any 
stamp  of  approval  on  such  legislation. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  VESSELS  IN  THE 
GULF  OP  MEXICO 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  made  1^  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 


Armed  Services  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russian  vessels,  which  are  at  present  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  necessitate  develop- 
ment of  ABM  and  MIRV  weapons 
systems. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  the  conven- 
tional torpedo  system  might  not  be  ad- 
equate to  the  job  of  sinking  these  surface 
vessels  in  case  they  did  menace  this 
country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  believe  it  re- 
quires anything  like  that.  It  just  requires 
a  lot  of  guts. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  But  probably  in  addition 
to  the  guts,  it  would  require  some  kind  of 
weapon,  if  they  did  menace  us.  And  I  just 
wondered  if  we  need  a  multiple-headed 
rocket  to  do  this,  because  we  were  de- 
stroying ships  during  World  War  II,  and 
we  got  them  with  torpedoes. 

Has  that  situation  changed? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  say  it  was  just 
like  an  overcoat.  I  would  rather  have  one 
than  want  one. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
want  one  if  you  can  do  the  job  for  less, 
say,  $30  or  $40  billion  less? 

I  just  asked  that  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


JOHN  RICHARD  RARICK  HI 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Rarick  and  I  are  proud  to  report  the  birth 
of  our  first  grandchild — John  Richard 
Rarick  m. 

John  HI,  was  bom  Friday.  July  11  at 
1:07  a.m.  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Hospital. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  watch  our 
young  people,  reared  in  the  ideals  and 
principles  cherished  by  free  men,  bring 
forth  another  generation  to  continue 
their  heritage  of  liberty  and  independent 
thinking. 

One  of  the  most  priceless  rewards  of  a 
happy  and  enduring  marriage  is  the  re- 
alization that  one's  lineage  has  been  con- 
tinued and  his  name  perpetuated. 


INFLATION 


(Mr.  HANNA  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  understandable  continuum  of 
concern  over  inflation  in  this  country. 
There  have  been  many  nostrums  and 
more  medicines  introduced  designed  to 
cure  inflation. 

Some  of  these  medicines  are  going  to 
leave  us  in  the  position  somewhat  like 
the  little  country  boy  who  was  asked, 
after  he  was  taken  ill,  how  he  was  get- 
ting along. 

He  said: 

Well,  consld^lng  all  the  medicine  I  am 
taking,  I  think  I  am  going  to  be  sick  a  long 
time  after  I  get  well. 
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There  Is  understandable  concern  about 
many  things  we  are  trsrlng  to  do  to  fight 
Inflation,  but  I  think  there  is  one  thing 
we  have  not  done.  And  that  Is  the  tri- 
plication of  Regulation  W,  which  would 
require  larger  down  payments  on  all 
purchases  made  on  credit.  I  think  this  is 
a  far  better  way  to  approach  our  problem 
than  Increasing  Interest  rates.  Creditors 
would  select  buyers  based  upon  their  will- 
ingness to  put  more  equity  into  a  pur- 
chase. This  approach  would  slow  down 
the  accumulation  of  debt-building  in  this 
country,  and  has  the  added  advsmtage 
of  less  risk  for  the  person  who  is  writing 
the  debt  or  carrying  the  credit. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  adopted 
this  poeture  that  interest  rates  would 
move  to  a  lower  scale  because  one  of  the 
reasons  you  establish  an  interest  rate 
Is  to  buy  the  risk,  and  if  a  person  is  will- 
ing to  put  In  a  greater  equi^,  there  is  les- 
ser reason  for  Interest  rates  to  be  so  high. 

I  think  in  America  it  is  time  for  us  to 
take  a  sober  look  at  ourselves  and  say: 
There  are  some  things  we  can  do  without 
until  we  are  in  a  position  to  establish 
_  gre&QiT  equity  and  put  more  of  our  pres- 
ent'earnings  into  our  present  buying, 
rather  than  to  extend  far  into  the  future 
the  credit  accumulations. 

This  in  itself  would  slow  down  the 
economy  in  a  pattern  that  I  think  far 
better  suits  the  illness  we  are  now  in  than 
some  of  the  medicines  we  have  been 
taking. 


FA^^  PRICES 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  suidress  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment  ago 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  so  ably 
heads  the  Agriculture  Committee,  was 
speaking  about  cattle  prices  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  new  agricultural  legislation. 
I  am  certainly  not  speaking  in  contro- 
versy with  the  gentleman. 

The  reason  we  are  short  in  our  supply 
of  beef  is  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
unprofitable  for  the  fanner  to  raise  or 
feed  cattle.  Now,  as  he  tries  to  increase 
his  herd,  he  keeps  on  the  farm  heifers 
wMch  normally  would  have  gone  to 
market,  thus  further  reducii^  the  ani- 
mals for  slaughter. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  other  lessons 
here,  too:  First,  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  operate  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  when  it  is  permitted  to  do 
so.  Second,  we  must  recognize  that  here 
is  one  instance  in  the  entire  agriciiltural 
field  where  the  price  has  now  reached  a 
point  relatively  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy  of  the  country.  Other 
farm  prices  remain  in  an  extr»nely  de- 
pressed condition. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Nation  is  still 
In  deep  trouble,  and  we  must  do  some 
things  to  help  bring  it  up  to  its  rightful 
place. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  MR.  GERALD  R 
FORD 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  House 


that  our  minority  leader,  Mr.  Oerald  R. 
FoM>,  is  celebrating  a  birthday  this  dny. 
If  I  recall  correctly,  it  is  now  his  56th 
birthday.  Ocrry  has  had  a  most  interest- 
ing career  in  the  past  He  has  enjoyed 
the  best  of  health,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
many  more  enjoyable  and  interesting 
days  before  him.  All  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  and  being 
closely  associated  with  him  wish  liim  the 
very  best. 

I  trust  that  in -the  immediate  years 
ahead  he  continues  to  enjoy  wonderful 
health,  and  may  continue  to  serve  his 
country  in  such  an  outstanding  way.  We 
all  wish  him  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  wishing 
a  happy  birthday  to  our  great  minority 
leader.  I  hope  he  will  have  many  more 
years  of  useful  service,  useful  life,  and 
particularly  many  more  years  as  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  om-  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  reaching 
his  56th  birthday.  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
mark about  the  fact  that  this  is  also 
Bastille  Day  in  France,  and  there  are 
those  who  I  think  would  be  so  unfeeling 
as  to  say  that  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  bom  on  Bastille  Day.  But  I 
would  prefer  to  say  that  the  French  peo- 
ple showed  great  foresight  some  years 
ago  in  storming  the  Bastille  on  that  great 
day  which  would  be  the  birthday  of  the 
Honorable  Oerald  R.  Ford.  May  he  have 
many  more  anniversaries  of  this  day. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
S];>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  Join  with 
my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Abends)  in 
extending  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions to  our  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  fifichlgan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  this,  his  birthday, 
and  to  express  with  the  gentleman  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Ford  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  many  years  to  come  the  distin- 
guished service  he  has  always  given  us. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  the  service  al- 
ways ought  to  be  in  the  capacity  of  mi- 
nority leader.  I  have  other  and  higher 
hopes  for  the  gentleman  from  Mictdgan 
than  that,  but  we  would  hope  he  would 
continue  to  serve  in  this  body  for  many 
years  to  come. 


INVITATION  TO  SIOUX  CITY 
RIVER-CADE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

great  rivers  in  this  hemisphere  is  the 
Missouri,  originating  in  Montana,  fiow- 
ing  through  the  Dakotas,  forming  Iowa's 
border  with  Nebraska,  and  touching 
Kansas  before  heading  eastward  through 
Missouri  toward  its  confiuence  with  the 
Mississippi  near  St.  Louis. 

This  great  heartland  water  course, 
which  proved  so  essential  to  the  openmg 
of  the  West,  continues  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  further  developing  the  transpor- 
tation, industry,  and  recreational  facil- 
ities of  the  area. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  port  of  Sioux  (Tity  will  agam  pay 
tribute  to  the  unique  importance  of  the 
Missouri  by  staging  its  1969  edition  of 
the  famous  Sioux  City  River-Cade  from 
July  30  through  August  3.  A  full  program 
of  events  and  festivities  will  be  high- 
lighted by  parades  on  both  land  and 
water. 

The  purpose  of  the  River-Cade  cele- 
bration is  to  bring  together  the  many 
people  of  the  Siouxland  area  to  demon- 
strate and  reaffirm  the  tremendous  po- 
tential of  the  mighty  Missoiirt  and  what 
continued  development  of  the  river's  re- 
sources will  mean  to  the  entire  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  pleasure 
to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
this  year's  River-Cade  to  all  Members 
of  this  House,  and  through  this  notice 
in  the  Congressional  Record  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  I  commend  Com- 
modore H.  W.  Bud  Jones  and  his  staff 
and  wish  them  well  in  their  efforts  to 
make  this  the  most  successful  of  all 
Sioux  City  River-Cades. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  In  order  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  might  annoimce  to  the 
House  certain  bills  which  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  calendar  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtin  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
so  many  Members  of  Congress  are  ab- 
sent today  on  account  of  elections  in 
Virginia  tomorrow  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, I  have  decided  to  carry  over  several 
bills  which  may  have  some  controversial 
elements.  We  will  be  carrying  over  sev- 
eral bills  to  the  next  District  day.  One 
of  them  is  the  bill  which  has  to  do  with 
interest  rates.  I  regret  there  has  been  so 
much  misinformation  sent  out  on  this 
bill  that  it  could  not  pass  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  it  also  true  the  gentle- 
man has  taken  off  these  bills:  H.R.  9551 
regarding  the  Metropolitan  Police  Band; 
HH.  1783,  to  incorporate  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America;  HH.  6947,  to  amend 
grandfather  clause  regarding  chancery 
locations;  KM.  9553,  to  amend  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  for  hos- 
pital employees;  and  the  bill  the  gentle- 
man just  mentioned,  HJl.  255,  to  deduct 
interest  in  advance  on  installment  loans; 


HJl.  8868,  regarding  intovtate  compact 
on  Juveniles;  H.H.  5967,  providing  for 
two  auto  tags  per  Member;  and  H.R. 
12671,  to  permit  employment  of  minors 
14  to  16  years  old. 

Mr.  SpMker,  I  adc  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  bills  wiU  be  carried  over  until  the 
next  District  day. 

Mr.  OIIARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  may  I  in- 
quire with  respect  to  the  status  of  the 
minimiun  wage  bill,  is  that  the  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  picketing? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if  he 
desires  to  answer  that  Inquiry  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minimum  wage  bill  will  go  over  to  the 
next  District  day,  but  the  picketing  bill  is 
still  on  the  calendar  for  today. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-138) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  abuse  of 
drugs  has  grown  from  essentially  a  local 
poUce  problem  into  a  serious  national 
threat  to  the  personal  health  and  safety 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

A  national  awareness  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  is  needed;  a  new  urgency 
and  concerted  national  policy  are  needed 
at  the  Federal  level  to  begin  to  cope  with 
this  growing  menace  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

Between  the  years  1960  £ind  1967, 
juvenile  arrests  involving  the  use  of  drugs 
rose  by  tilmost  800  percent;  half  of  those 
now  being  arrested  for  the  illicit  use  of 
narcotics  are  under  21  years  of  age.  New 
York  City  alone  has  records  of  some  40,- 
000  heroin  addicts,  and  the  niunber  rises 
between  7,000  and  9,000  a  year.  These  offi- 
cial statistics  are  only  the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg whose  dimensions  we  can  only  sur- 
mise. 

The  niunber  of  narcotics  addicts  across 
the  United  States  is  now  estimated  to  be 
in  the  himdreds  of  thousands.  Another 
estimate  is  that  several  million  American 
college  students  have  at  least  experi- 
mented with  marihuana,  hashish,  LSD, 
amphetamines,  or  barbiturates.  It  is 
doubtful  that  an  American  parent  can 
send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  today 
without  exposing  the  young  man  or 
woman  to  drug  abuse.  Parents  must  also 
be  concerned  about  the  availability  and 
use  of  such  drugs  in  our  high  schools  and 
junior  high  schools. 

The  habit  of  the  narcotics  addict  is  not 
only  a  danger  to  himself,  but  a  threat  to 
the  community  where  he  lives.  Narcotics 
have  been  cited  as  a  primary  cause  of  the 


enormous  increase  in  street  crimes  over 
the  last  decade. 

As  the  addict's  tolerance  for  drugs  in- 
creases, his  demand  for  drugs  rises,  and 
the  cost  of  his  habit  grows.  It  can  easily 
reach  hundreds  of  dollars  a  day.  Since 
an  underworld  "fence"  will  give  him  only 
a  fraction  of  the  value  of  goods  he  steals, 
an  addict  can  be  forced  to  commit  two 
or  three  burglaries  a  day  to  maintain 
his  habit.  Street  robberies,  prostitution, 
even  the  enticing  of  others  into  addiction 
to  drugs — an  suldict  will  reduce  himself 
to  any  offense,  any  degradation  in  order 
to  acquire  the  drugs  he  craves. 

However  far  the  addict  himself  may 
fall,  his  offenses  against  himself  and  so- 
ciety do  not  compare  with  the  inhuman- 
ity of  those  who  make  a  living  exploiting 
the  weakness  and  desperation  of  their 
fellow  men.  Society  has  few  Judgments 
too  severe,  few  penalties  too  harsh  for 
the  men  who  make  their  livelihood  in 
the  narcotic  traffic. 

It  has  been  a  common  oversimplifica- 
tion to  consider  narcotics  addiction,  or 
drug  abuse,  to  be  a  law  enforcement 
problem  alone.  Effective  control  of  illicit 
drugs  requires  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  local  and 
State  governments ;  it  is  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  any  one  of  them  alone.  At  the 
Federal  level,  the  biu"den  of  the  national 
effort  must  be  carried  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  und  the  Treasury.  I  am  pro- 
posing ten  specific  steps  as  this  Admin- 
istration's initial  counter-moves  against 
this  growing  national  problem. 

I.    PEDEKAL  LKGISLATION 

To  more  effectively  meet  the  narcotic 
and  dangerous  drug  problems  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  Attorney  General  is 
forwarding  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  proposal  to  control 
these  drugs.  This  measure  will  place  in 
a  single  statute,  a  revised  and  modem 
plan  for  control.  Current  laws  in  this 
field  are  Inadequate  and  outdated. 

I  consider  the  legislative  proposal  a 
fair,  rational  and  necessary  approach  to 
the  total  drug  problem.  It  will  tighten 
the  regulatory  controls  and  protect  the 
public  against  illicit  diversion  of  many 
of  these  drugs  from  legitimate  channels. 
It  will  insure  greater  accountability  and 
better  recordkeeping.  It  will  give  law 
enforcement  stronger  and  better  tools 
that  are  sorely  needed  so  that  those 
charged  with  enforcing  these  laws  can 
do  so  more  effectively.  Further,  this  pro- 
posal creates  a  more  fiexlble  mechanism 
which  will  allow  quicker  control  of  new 
dangerous  drugs  before  their  misuse  and 
abuse  reach  epidemic  proportions.  I  urge 
the  c;<mgress  to  ttike  favorable  action  on 
thisbiU. 

In  mid-May  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  segments  of  the  marihuana  laws 
and  called  into  question  some  of  the 
basic  foundations  for  the  other  existing 
drug  statutes.  I  have  also  asked  the  At- 
torney General  to  submit  an  interim 
measure  to  correct  the  constitutional  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent decision.  I  urge  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  and  favorably  on  the  proposal  to 
close  the  gap  now  existing  in  the  Federal 
law  and  thereby  give  the  Congress  time 


to  carefully  examine  the  comprehensive 
drug  control  proposal. 

n.    STATE    LEGISLATION 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  develop- 
ing a  model  State  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  Act.  This  model  law  will  be 
made  available  to  the  fifty  State  govern- 
ments. This  legislation  is  designed  to 
improve  State  laws  m  dealing  with  this 
serious  problem  and  to  complement  the 
comprehensive  driig  legislation  being 
proposed  to  Congress  at  the  national 
level.  Together  these  proposals  will  pro- 
vide an  interlocking  trellis  of  laws  which 
will  enable  government  at  all  levels  to 
more  effectively  control  the  problem. 

m.  INTEBNATIONAI,   COOPEKATION 

Most  of  the  illicit  narcotics  and  high- 
potency  marihuana  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  abroad  and 
clandestinely  imported.  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
C3reneral  to  explore  new  avenues  of  co- 
operation with  foreign  governments  to 
stop  the  projection  of  this  contraband 
at  its  source.  The  United  States  will 
cooperate  with  foreign  governments 
working  to  eradicate  the  production  of 
illicit  drugs  within  their, own  frontiers. 
I  have  further  authorized  these  Cabinet 
officers  to  formulate  plans  that  will  lead 
to  meetings  at  the  law  enforcement  level 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
coimtries  now  involved  in  the  drug 
traffic  either  as  originators  or  avenues 
of  transit. 

IV.   SUPPRESSION    OF    ILLEGAL    IMPORTATION 

Our  efforts  to  eliminate  these  drugs  at 
their  point  of  origin  will  be  coupled  with 
new  efforts  to  intercept  them  at  their 
point  of  illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  Nation's 
smuggling  laws.  I  have  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  a  major 
new  effort  to  guard  the  Nation's  borders 
and  ports  against  the  growing  voliune  of 
narcotics  from  abroad.  There  is  a  rec- 
ognized need  for  more  men  and  facilities 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  carry  out 
this  directive.  At  my  request,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  submitted  a 
substantial  program  for  increased  man- 
power and  facilities  in  the  Biureau  of 
Customs  for  this  purpose  which  is  under 
intensive  review. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Administra- 
tion, I  requested  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral form  an  interdepartmental  Task 
Force  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  of  unlawful  trafficking  in 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  Task  Force  has  been  to 
examine  the  existing  programs  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  concerned  with 
the  problem  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
coordination  and  efficiency.  I  now  want  to 
report  that  this  Task  Force  has  com- 
pleted its  study  and  has  a  recommended 
plan  of  action,  for  inunedlate  and  long- 
term  implementation,  designed  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Illicit  trafficking  in 
narcotics,  marihuana  and  damgerous 
drugs  across  the  United  States  borders. 
To  implement  the  recommended  plan,  I 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
organize  and  place  into  immediate  opera- 
tion an  "action  task  force"  to  undertake 
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a  frontal  attack  on  the  problem.  There 
are  high  profits  in  the  illicit  market  for 
those  who  smuggle  narcotics  and  drugs 
into  the  United  States:  we  intend  to  raise 
the  risks  and  cost  of  engaging  in  this 
wretched  trafBc.  j 

V.    SXTPPSESSION    or    NATIONAL    TRArKCKINC 

Successful  prosecution  of  an  increased 
national  effort  against  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking will  require  not  only  new  re- 
sources and  men,  but  also  a  redeploy- 
ment of  existing  personnel  within  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
to  create,  within  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  a  number  of 
special  investigative  units.  These  special 
forces  will  have  the  capacity  to  move 
quickly  into  any  area  in  which  intelli- 
gence indicates  major  criminal  enter- 
prises are  engaged  in  the  narcotics  traf- 
fic. To  carry  out  this  directive,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  additional  manpower 
within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  The  budgetary  request 
for  FY  1970  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress wilf^  initiate  this  program.  Addi- 
tioiftl  finTds  will  be  requested  in  FY  1971 
to  fully  deploy  the  necessary  special  in- 
vestigative units. 

VI.    EDUCATION 

Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the 
drug  problem  in  this  country  has  been 
severely  handicapped  by  a  dearth  of  sci- 
entific information  on  the  subject — and 
the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  misin- 
formation. Different  "experts"  deliver 
solemn  judgments  which  are  poles  apart. 
As  a  result  of  these  conflicting  judg- 
ments, Americans  seem  to  have  divided 
themselves  on  the  issue,  along  genera- 
tional lines. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  lack  of 
knowledge.  First,  widespread  drug  use 
is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon  in 
the  United  States.  Second,  it  frequently 
involves  chemical  formulations  which 
are  novel,  or  age-old  drugs  little  used  in 
this  cotmtry  until  very  recently.  The 
volume  of  definitive  medical  data  re- 
mains small — and  what  exists  has  not 
been  broadly  disseminated.  This  vacuum 
of  knowledge — as  was  predictable — has 
been  filled  by  rumors  and  rash  judg- 
ments, often  formed  with  a  minimal  ex- 
perience with  a  particular  drug,  some- 
times formed  with  no  experience  or 
knowledge  at  all. 

The  possible  danger  to  the  health  or 
well-being  of  even  a  casual  user  of  drugs 
is  too  serious  to  allow  ignorance  to  pre- 
vail or  for  this  information  gap  to  re- 
main open.  The  American  people  need 
to  know  what  dangers  and  what  risks  are 
inherent  in  the  use  of  the  various  kinds 
of  drugs  readily  available  in  illegal  mar- 
kets today.  I  have  therefore  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  assisted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  to  gather  all  au- 
thoritative information  on  the  subject 
and  to  compile  a  balanced  and  objective 
educational  program  to  bring  the  facts  to 
every  American — especially  our  yoimg 
people. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  and 
young  people  can  be  trusted  to  make  a 


prudent  judgment  as  to  their  personal 
course  of  conduct. 

Vn.    RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  gathering  existing  data, 
it  is  essential  that  we  acquire  new  knowl- 
edge in  the  field.  We  must  know  more 
about  both  the  short-  and  long-range 
effects  of  the  use  of  drugs  being  taken 
in  such  quantities  by  so  many  of  our 
people.  We  need  more  study  as  well  as  to 
find  the  key  to  releasing  men  from  the 
bonds  of  dependency  forged  by  any  con- 
tinued drug  abuse. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  primary  responsibility  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  further  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  expand  existing  efforts  to  ac- 
quire new  knowledge  and  a  broader  un- 
derstanding in  this  entire  area. 

Vm.    REHABILITATION 

Considering  the  risks  involved,  includ- 
ing those  of  arrest  and  prosecution,  the 
casual  experimenter  with  drugs  of  any 
kind,  must  be  considered  at  the  very 
least,  rash  and  foolish.  But  the  psycho- 
logically dependent  regular  users  and  the 
physically  addicted  are  genuinely  sick 
people.  While  this  sickness  cannot  ex- 
cuse the  crimes  they  commit,  it  does  help 
to  explain  them.  Society  has  an  obliga- 
tion both  to  itself  and  to  these  people 
to  help  them  break  the  chains  of  their 
dependency. 

Currently,  a  number  of  federal,  state 
and  private  programs  of  rehabilitation 
are  being  operated.  These  programs  uti- 
lize separately  and  together,  psychiatry, 
psychology  and  "substitute  drug"  ther- 
apy. At  this  time,  however,  we  are  with- 
out adequate  data  to  evaluate  their  full 
benefit.  We  need  more  experience  with 
them  and  more  knowledge.  Therefore,  I 
am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  every 
assistance  to  those  pioneering  in  the 
field,  and  to  sponsor  and  conduct  re- 
search on  the  Federal  level.  This  Depart- 
ment will  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  drug 
abuse  data  and  experience  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation. 

I  have  further  instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  insure  that  all  Federal  pris- 
oners, who  have  been  identified  as  de- 
pendent upon  drugs,  be  afforded  the 
most  up-to-date  treatment  available. 

IX.    TRAINING    PROGRAM 


The  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws 
requires  considerable  expertise,  and 
hence  considerable  training.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dang^ous  Drugs 
provides  the  bulk  of  this  training  in  the 
Federal  government.  Its  programs  are 
extended  to  include  not  only  its  own  per- 
sonnel, but  State  and  local  police  oflBcers, 
forensic  chemists,  foreign  nationals,  col- 
lie deans,  campus  security  ofificers.  and 
members  of  industry  engaged  in  the  legal 
distribution  of  drugs. 

Last  year  special  training  in  the  field 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  enforce- 
ment was  provided  for  2,700  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  we  expanded  the  program  an 
estimated  300  percent  in  order  to  train 
some  11,000  persons.  I>urlng  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  we  plan  to  redouble  again 
that  effort — to  provide  training  to  22.000 


State  and  local  officers.  The  training 
of  these  experts  must  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  in  the  abuse  of  drugs,  if  we  are  ever 
to  control  it. 

X.    LOCAL   LAW   ENFORCEMENT   CONFERENCES 

The  Attorney  General  intends  to  be- 
gin a  series  of  conferences  with  law  en- 
forcement executives  from  the  various 
States  and  concerned  Federal  officials. 
The  purposes  of  these  conferences  will 
be  several:  First,  to  obtain  firsthand  in- 
formation, more  accurate  data,  on  the 
scope  of  the  drug  problem  at  that  level; 
second,  to  discuss  the  specific  areas 
where  Federal  assistance  and  aid  can 
best  be  most  useful;  third,  to  exchange 
ideas  and  evaluate  mutual  policies.  The 
end  result  we  hope  will  be  a  more  coordi- 
nated effort  that  will  bring  us  visible 
progress  for  the  first  time  in  an  alarm- 
ing decade. 

These  then  are  the  first  ten  steps  In 
the  national  effort  against  narcotic  mar- 
ihuana and  other  dangerous  drug  abuse. 
Many  steps  are  already  underway. 
Many  will  depend  upon  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  asking,  with  this  mes- 
sage, that  you  act  swiftly  and  favorably 
on  the  legislative  proposals  that  will  soon 
be  forthcoming,  along  with  the  budget- 
ary requests  required  if  our  efforts  are  to 
be  successful.  I  am  confident  that  Con- 
gress shares  with  me  the  grave  concern 
over  this  critical  problem,  and  that 
Congress  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
mount  and  continue  a  new  and  effective 
Federal  program  aimed  at  eradicating 
this  rising  sickness  in  our  land. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  14,  1969. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  greatly  alarmed, 
and  justifiably,  over  the  growing  traffic 
in  narcotics  and  the  increasing  use  of 
drugs  by  our  youth. 

If  there  is  any  problem  area  in  which 
the  people  want  speedy  and  effective  ac- 
tion, it  is  in  the  area  of  narcotics  ped- 
dling and  drug  addiction. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  well 
aware  that  offenses  committed  by  drug 
addicts  who  need  money  to  support  their 
habit  account  in  some  areas  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  major  crimes  occurring 
there.  They  recognize  too,  that  this  is 
but  one  reason  why  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources  should  be  marshaled  in 
a  coordinated  attack  on  the  narcotics 
problem. 

President  Nixon,  in  the  message  he 
has  sent  Congress  today,  is  pointing  the 
way  toward  a  sorely  needed  comprehen- 
sive action  program  which  must  be  car- 
ried out  nationwide  and  with  the  great- 
est possible  cooperation  at  all  govern- 
ment levels  if  the  narcotics  problem  is 
to  be  brought  imder  control. 

The  President's  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  narcotics  problem  constitute  a 
broad,  carefuUy  planned  program  which 
should  produce  the  maximum  possible 
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results  If  it  receives  the  greatest  possible 
support — support  it  so  well  deserves. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  act  quickly 
on  President  Nixon's  legislative  pro- 
posals as  soon  as  circiimstances  per- 
mit— the  revision  and  consolidation  of 
the  Federal  narcotics  statutes  into  a 
single  and  more  effective  act,  and  the 
funding  of  administrative  actions  being 
taken  to  step  up  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics abuse. 

Meantime.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  President  for  the 
administrative  initiatives  he  has  taken 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

I  would  note  that  only  through  the 
sweeping  approach  adopted  by  President 
Nixon — the  strengthening  of  efforts  to 
halt  the  production  and  sale  of  illegal 
narcotics,  the  improving  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  drug  addicts,  and  the 
educating  of  all  Americans  to  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse — can  we  begin  to  cope 
effectively  with  this  most  complex  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  and  its  rise  and 
spread. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  President  Nixon  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  most  important  message  on  a 
serious  national  problem,  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  are  appalling  to  say  the 
least.  Between  1960  and  1967,  juvenile 
arrests  involving  the  use  of  drugs  has 
risen  by  nearly  800  percent.  Half  of  those 
arrested  for  the  illict  use  of  narcotics  are 
under  21  years  of  age.  And  we  are  told 
that  in  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
some  40.000  heroin  addicts,  and  that 
that  number  increases  by  7,000  to  9,000 
addicts  a  year.  But  even  these  figures 
are  deceptive  since  they  reflect  only  the 
number  of  addicts  on  record.  Or,  as  the 
President  puts  it,  they  represent  "only 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg  whose  dimensions 
we  can  only  surmise."  It  is  estimated 
that  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  narcotic  addicts. 

This  problem  poses  a  threat  not  only 
to  the  individual  user,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  very  moral  fiber  of 
our  society  is  threatened  by  the  increas- 
ing reliance  on  dangerous  drugs.  As  the 
President  has  stated,  the  time  has  come 
to  put  an  end  to  this  growing  national 
problem.  Our  present  laws  are  obviously 
inadequate  and  outdated  and  in  response 
to  this  the  Attorney  General  is  forward- 
ing to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
legislative  proposal  to  control  these 
drugs.  New  laws  are  needed  to  tighten 
regulatory  controls  on  the  use  and  traf- 
ficking of  drugs.  Greater  emphasis  must 
also  be  placed  on  education,  research 
and  rehabilitation  since  enforcement 
alone  will  not  solve  this  complex  problem. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  lend  our 
full  support  to  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  launch  a  program  which  will 
effectively  eradicate  what  the  President 
has  referred  to  as,  "this  rising  sickness 
in  our  land." 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  is  not  only  one  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  a  problem 
that  reaches  across  all  areas  of  respon- 
sibility: local.  State,  national,  and  in- 
ternational. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Nixon,  in  his  message  on  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  has  taken  a  broad  ap- 
proach that  would  bring  to  bear  the 
forces  of  all  these  levels  of  authority. 

He  has  called  for  a  new,  comprehen- 
sive program  of  Federal  legislation  to 
control  these  drugs;  he  is  proposing  a 
model  State  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Act  that  will  be  made  available  to 
all  50  State  governments;  he  has  called 
for  the  exploration  of  new  avenues  of 
cooperation  with  foreign  governments  to 
stop  the  production  of  drugs.  To  use  the 
President's  words: 

Together  these  proposals  wUl  provide  an 
Interlocking  trelUs  of  laws  which  will  enable 
government  at  all  levels  to  more  effectively 
control  the  problem. 

This  is  what  we  need  if  the  terrible 
and  tragic  problem  of  narcotics  is  to  be 
met  as  it  must  be  met.  I  applaud  the 
President  for  the  broad  scope  of  his  pro- 
posals and  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
see  the  issue  with  an  equally  wide-rang- 
ing lens. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  sent  the 
Congress  a  most  perceptive,  comprehen- 
sive, and  constructive  package  of  pro- 
posals for  curbing  the  growing  national 
scandal  of  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  particular  threat  to 
the  youth  of  America.  Juvenile  arrests 
have  skyrocketed.  Addiction  has  spiraled. 
The  time  is  long  past  where  we  can  treat 
this  problem  indulgently. 

The  President  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  fallacy  of  thinking  of  drug  abuse  as 
simply  a  problem  of  law  enforcement. 
Federal,  State,  and  international  coop- 
eration are  required,  along  with  educa- 
tion, research,  and  rehabilitation.  There 
is  an  urgent  and  obvious  need  to  estab- 
lish scientifically  the  long-term  effects  of 
such  drugs  as  narcotic  marihuana,  LSD, 
and  other  so-called  soft  drugs.  It  is  es- 
sential to  acquire  new  knowledge  in  this 
field. 

The  President  has  proposed  powerful 
new  strictures  on  the  traffickers  and  the 
pushers.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  plsiced 
strong  emphasis  on  the  need  for  com- 
passionate treatment  of  the  victims  of 
drugs. 

This  is  the  kind  of  balanced,  total  view 
that  is  so  necessary  to  make  the  proper 
attack  on  this  growing  national  scandal. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  wise 
proposals  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  these  proposals. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  drug  abuse. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  VOYAGE  OFTHE  "BEN 
FRANKLIN" 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  becoming  fo- 
cused on  the  State  of  Florida  as  the 
countdown  for  the  launching  of  Apollo  11 
reaches  zero  at  9:32  a.m.,  eastern  day- 
light time  on  Wednesday,  July  16. 

But,  as  we  look  toward  space  and  t^e 
fantastic  feats  that  three  Americans  will 
accomplish  on  that  forthcoming  voyage, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  another  voyage  which  will 
begin  later  today  off  the  coast  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  deep  submersible  vessel  Ben 
Franklin  will  today  begin  a  historic  trek, 
that  will  carry  it  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  down  to  depths  of  2,000  feet 
for  approximately  1  month  without  sur- 
facing as  it  drifts  with  the  Gulf  Stream, 
to  a  position  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. 

The  internationally  renowned  ocean- 
ographer  Dr.  Jacques  Piccard  and  a  crew 
of  five  will  accumulate  data  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  types,  and 
extent  of  marine  life  within  the  Gulf 
Stream  at  various  depths  and  geological 
characteristics  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
from  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  lit- 
terally  a  "river  in  the  ocean"  and  a 
phenomenon  about  which  we  know  very 
little.  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  historic  voyage,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea  will  be  greatly  enhanced, 
and  I  congratulate  Dr.  Piccard  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  crew  for  undertaking  this 
daring  and  scientific  voyage. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan  ) . 

LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy  ) . 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  bill  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  be  permitted  to  extend  our 
remarks  in  explanation  of  each  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
when  the  committee  reports  on  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  became  avail- 
able in  the  document  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  these  reports 
were  not  available  in  the  document 
room  until  this  morning.  Before  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  my  concern  over  the  (yractioe  of 
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maUng  reports  on  Diatriot  of  Columbia 
bUls  available  at  the  last  minute.  The 
genttemen  did  not  originate  it,  but  they 
have  fellen  into  this  pncUce. 

Here  we  had  originally  scheduled  16 
bUls  from  the  Cocnmlbtee  on  the  Diatrlct 
of  Columbia  with  no  reports  available 
for  perusal  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  must  ocMnpIlment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  on  his  action  with- 
drawing a  number  of  these  bills  in  order 
that  Members  may  have  time  to  study 
tbem. 

What  concerns  me,  though,  is  the  cus- 
tom which  gave  rise  to  this  11-hour 
wlthdntwal.  This  is  only  the  second  day 
this  year  that  we  have  transacted  busi- 
ness on  District  day,  the  other  being 
April  28.  In  view  of  this.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  be  made  in  a  more  timely  fash- 
ion. I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  criticism  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibia,  nor 
do  I  presume  to  suggest  how  that  oom- 
mMtee'-e- business  should  be  conducted. 
Bat  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  the  custom  of  considering  bills 
on  District  day  within  a  few  hours  after 
ttoe  reports  became  available,  however 
imintentional,  is  vexatious  to  members 
and  is  not  conducive  to  the  enactment  of 
carefully  considered  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion ot  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
mention  with  reference  to  the  reports  on 
these  bills,  I  am  advised  that  they  were 
filed  Thursday  and  Friday  last  week  by 
the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ja  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Dowdy)  ? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 
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PROHmmNQ  PICKETINa  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  WITHIN 
500  FEET  OP  ANY  CHURCH 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia,  I  oaU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  257)  to 
prohibit  the  intimidation,  coercion,  or 
annoyance  of  a  person  officiating  at  or 
attending  a  religious  service  or  ceremony 
In  a  church  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  257 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  l^at  who- 
ever, during  any  religious  servloe  or  cere- 
mony which  Is  oonduoted  In  a  building  In 
the  Dtstrlct  ot  Ooliunbla  used  as  a  church  or 
otiber  place  of  worship  or  whlob  Is  conducted 
on  the  surrounding  grounds  of  such  build- 
ing, or  during  the  two-hour  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  such  servloe  or  ceremony  or 
the  two-hour  period  Immedlaitely  following 
such  service  or  oeremony — 

(1)  displays  within  500  feet  of  such 
grounds  any  alga,  placard,  banner,  or  device 
designed  or  vlef/ted  to  annoy,  embarrass.  In- 
timidate, coerce,  or  bring  Into  public  odium 
or  disrepute  any  person  offlclatlng  at  or  at- 
tending such  religious  service  or  ceremooy, 
uid  pefuees  to  cease  such  dteplay  when  ao 
ordered  by  police  authorities  of  the  District 
of  Oolumbla;  or 

(2)  ooogregB.tes  with  others   within   SCO 


feet  of  such  grounds  for  the  purpoee  of  (A) 
<Uaplaylng>any  such  sign,  placard,  banner,  or 
device,  or  (B)  annoying,  embarraaslng.  In- 
timidating, coercing,  or  bringing  Into  public 
odium  or  disrepute  any  such  person,  a2id  re- 
fuses to  dlq>erse  when  so  ordered  by  police 
authorities  of  the  Dtstrlot  of  (MumMa; 
shall  be  fined  not  nMwe  than  #800  or  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  60  days,  or  botlh. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  257  is  to  prohibit  the  intimi- 
dation, coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  per- 
son officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious 
service  or  ceremony  in  a  church  or  other 
place  of  worship  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  during  a  period 
beginning  2  hours  before  any  religious 
service  or  ceremony  or  within  the  2- 
hour  period  immediately  following  the 
end  of  such  religious  service  or  ceremony, 
and  within  500  feet  of  the  grounds  of  a 
church  or  other  place  of  worship,  to 
display  any  sign,  placard,  banner,  or 
device  which  is  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  annojring,  embarrassing,  intimidating, 
coercing,  or  of  bringing  into  public  odium 
or  disrepute  any  person  officiating  at  or 
attending  such  religious  service  or  cere- 
mony. 

Any  person  who  engages  in  the  activ- 
ities prohibited,  and  who  refuses  to  dis- 
continue such  display  when  ordered  by 
the  police,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $300  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  60  days,  or  both. 

The  bill  similarly  applies  to  those  who 
congregate  within  the  distance  and  dur- 
ing the  time  period  specified  for  such 
purposes  and  who  refuse  to  disperse  when 
so  ordered  by  the  police,  and  provides 
that  they  shall  be  subject  to  similar 
penalties. 

In  considering  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, your  committee  careftilly  consid- 
ered existing  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  within  the  commu- 
nity and  for  freedom  from  insult  coer- 
cion, or  Intimidation.  Laws  relating  to 
unlawful  assembly  provide  such  protec- 
tion to  the  community  from  verbal  as- 
saults and  abusive  language.  B^xlsting  law 
provides  protection  to  officials  of  foreign 
governments  and  the  buildings  occupied 
by  such  governments  and  from  demon- 
strations and  the  use  of  posters,  signs, 
banners,  and  other  devices  desii^ed  to 
ridicule  and  insult  such  nations  or  their 
representatives.  Our  committee  found 
nothing,  however,  in  existing  law  provid- 
ing similar  protection  for  those  attend- 
ing or  participating  in  religious  services 
or  ceremonies  during  the  time  of  their 
arrival  or  departure.  Our  committee  feels 
that  the  freedom  of  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  such  occasions  free  from  inter- 
ferences and  insults  is  needed,  is  reason- 
able, and  proper  in  the  exercise  of  basic 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  committee  consulted  wtlh  law 
enforcement  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  review  of  existing  law, 
and  the  need  for,  and  desirability  of  such 


legislation.  Cases  involving  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  reviewed.  Om:  committee 
is  not  aware  of  any  court  decision  at  any 
level  dealing  with  laws  prescribing  the 
acts  mentioned  In  the  bill  which  would 
indicate  any  limitation  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  the  power  of  Ccmgress  to  en- 
act such  legislation  with  full  anticipa- 
tion that  its  provisions  would  -be  sus- 
tained in  the  courts. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  HH.  16340  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  August  22,  1966 — House 
Report  No.  1786— by  a  rollcall  vote  of  249 
to  44. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose this  bill  which  seems  to  be  designed 
in  response  to  an  isolated  incident,  the 
picketing  by  antiwar  demonstrators  at 
the  wedding  of  Lucl  Nugent,  nee  John- 
son. While  such  picketing  is  in  bad  taste, 
a  law  abridging  the  first  amendment 
should  not  be  passed  to  deal  with  such  an 
isolated  incident. 

There  already  exists  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  laws  which  control  disorderly 
conduct  and  rightly  so.  This  bill  goes 
even  further  and  in  my  judgment,  11  en- 
acted, would  ultimately  be  foimd  uncon- 
stitutional since  it  is  intended  not  sim- 
ply to  affect  disorderly  conduct  but  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  free  speech  giiar- 
anteed  by  the  first  amendment.  The  bill 
before  us  creates  a  new  definition  of  what 
would  constitute  disorderly  conduct  when 
outside  a  church.  No  longer  does  dis- 
orderly conduct  mean  what  one  would 
ordinarily  consider  it  to  cover.  Now  in 
these  situations,  it  is  enlarged  to  Include 
conduct  which  tmnoys  and  embarrasses. 
It  also  makes  unlawful  the  simple  carry- 
ing of  placards  and  banners  which  an- 
noy or  embarrass.  I  repeat  that  I  think 
such  legislation  must  be  struck  down  by 
the  courts  of  this  coimtry  if  indeed  it  is 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

The  Implication  of  what  is  intended 
here  becomes  more  evident  when  one 
looks  at  these  restrictions  which  apply  2 
hours  before  any  religious  service  or 
ceremony  and  2  hours  following  such 
religious  service  or  ceremony.  If  a  group 
of  priests  or  parishioners  of  a  church  wish 
to  peacefully  assemble  and  demonstrate 
in  front  of  their  own  church  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  policies  of  that  church  if  that 
were  their  pleasure,  they  could  be  hauled 
off  and  jailed. 

This  kind  of  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  points  up  once  again  that 
Congress  should  turn  over  to  the  i)eople 
of  the  District  the  right  to  control  legis- 
lation In  their  District.  Instead,  some 
Members  of  this  Congress  are  using  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  to  try  out  repressive  legldatlon. 
For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  against  the 
bill. 


PENSIONS  FOR  WIDOWS  OP  RE- 
TIRED DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  4183)  to 
provide  that  the  widow  of  a  retired  offi- 
cer or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  or  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  married 
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such  officer  or  member  after  his  retire- 
ment may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill , 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  4183 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  (D.C.  CkKle,  sec. 
4-521(3) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'widow'  means  the  surviving 
wife  of  a  member  or  former  member  If — 

"(A)  she  was  married  So  such  member  or 
former  member  (1)  while  he  was  a  member,  or 
(11)  for  at  least  two  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  death,  or 

"(B)  she  is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  such 
marriage." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  surviving  wife  of  a 
"member"  (as  that  term  Is  defined  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act)  or 
former  member  Irrespective  of  whether  such 
wife  became  a  "widow"  (as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  such  amendment)  prior  to,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "1967"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Air.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  4183  is  to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  married  such  an  officer  or 
member  after  his  retirement  may  qual- 
ify for  survivor  benefits  under  the  Police- 
men's and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
DisabiUty  Act. 

RXASONS    rOB    LEGISLATION 

Under  existing  law.  if  a  retired  officer 
or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  or  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  marries  subse- 
quent to  his  retirement,  upon  his  death 
his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  any  pension 
whatever.  Your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  an  injustice  and 
should  be  corrected. 

Accordingly,  HJl.  4183  provides  that 
in  the  event  that  a  retired  such  officer 
or  member  marries  after  his  retirement, 
his  widow  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
full  benefits  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  to  which 
she  would  be  entitled  had  she  married 
the  officer  or  memaer  during  his  active 
service.  It  is  specified,  however,  that  in 
order  to  qualify  for  such  pension  the 
widow  must  have  been  married  to  such 
officer  or  member  for  at  least  2  years 


prior  to  his  death,  or  that  she  be  the 
mother  of  issue  by  the  marriage. 

HISTOBT  OF  LSOISLATION 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  HA.  2824  of 
the  90th  Congress,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  April  24,  1967 — House 
Report  No.  200.  It  is  identical  also  to  a 
provision  in  title  n  of  HJl.  15857  of  the 
89th  Congress,  a  bill  which  amended  the 
District  of  Columbia  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act — ^Public  Law  89- 
810 — as  approved  by  the  House  on  June 
27,  1966.  However,  that  provision  was 
subsequently  deleted  by  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

The  reason  for  this  deletion  was  that 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  conferees 
that  a  similar  provision  in  law  at  that 
time  pertaining  to  widows  of  retired  vet- 
erans contained  a  5-year  miniTnnTn  for 
the  length  of  such  marriage  before  the 
widow  could  qualify  for  a  pension.  This 
created  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  2 -year  minimum  which  this  pro- 
vision in  HJl.  15857  would  have  imposed 
in  the  case  of  widows  of  retired  District 
of  Columbia  policemen  and  fiiremen. 
However,  since  that  time  subsequent  leg- 
islation has  reduced  the  minimum  period 
of  marriage  for  widows  of  retired  vet- 
erans, who  married  after  the  veterans' 
retirement,  from  5  years  to  1  year.  Hence, 
the  2-year  minimum  period  for  mar- 
riages of  District  of  Columbia  policemen 
and  firemen  contracted  subsequent  to 
their  retirement,  as  proposed  in  HJl. 
4183.  is  now  well  within  comparable 
limits  of  similar  legislation. 

Our  committee  feels  that  this  proposed 
legislation  will  correct  an  inequity  of 
long  standing,  and  commends  it  to  this 
body  for  favorable  action. 


EQUALIZE  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
FOR  TOTALLY  DISABLED  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN 
AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  4184) 
to  equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  re- 
tired for  permanent  total  disability,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4184 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  ofiBcer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  IJls- 
trlct  of  Coliunbia,  the  United  States  Parle 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police  force, 
or  the  United  States  Secret  Service  who  has 
been  retired  during  the  period  beginning 
before  October  1.  1966^^  and  continuing 
through  July  1,  1967 — 

(1)  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  12  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1916  (39  Stat.  718),  as  In  effect 
prior  to  October  1, 1956,  and 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  a  dlsabUlty  which  was 


rated  at  100  per  centum  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement. 

shall,  on  and  after  the  first  pay  period  wtilch 
begins  after  July  1,  1967  have  his  retire- 
ment benefits  computed  and  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(g)  (1)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
Urement  and  DisabiUty  Aot  (D.C.  CkKle.  sec 
4-627(1)). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  reduce  the  reUef  or  retirement  compen- 
sation any  person  receives  or  is  entitled  to 
receive,  from  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strllce  out  "1967"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

Page  2,  line  7.  strUce  out  "1967"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJl.  4184  is  to  provide  that  for- 
mer members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  US.  Park  Police  farce,  the 
White  House  PoUce  force,  the  U^  Secret 
Service,  and  the  District  of^olumbia 
Fire  Department  who  were  retired  prior 
to  October  1,  1956.  for  dlsabUlty  which 
was  rated  at  100  percent  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement,  shall  have  their  an- 
nuities computed  on  the  same  basis  as 
are  those  for  members  who  retired  for 
disability  subsequent  to  that  date. 
BACKaaoiTin) 

From  1916,  when  the  Policemen's  and 
Firemen's  Relief  Fund  was  first  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress,  until  1957, 
there  was  never  any  disparity  in  the 
pensions  paid  to  retired  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  and  the  several  pohce 
forces  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
their  widows  and  dependent  orphaned 
children.  All  who  retired  at  the  same 
rank  and  with  the  same  length  of  serv- 
ice received  equal  amounts,  regardless 
of  changes  in  contribution  rates. 

In  1957,  however,  this  long-established 
policy  was  abandoned  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  85-157,  which  amended 
the  Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Disability 
Act  to  provide  substantial  increases  in 
the  annuities  for  those  members  retir- 
ing after  October  1,  1956,  and  for  their 
widows  and  orphaned  children,  but  pro- 
vided no  Increases  whatever  for  annui- 
tants who  had  retired  prior  to  that  date, 
nor  for  their  surviving  dependents. 

PBOVESIONS   or  THK   BILL 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee 
urges  favorable  action  on  H.R.  4184. 
which  provides  simply  that  members  of 
the  various  police  forces  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956,  for  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  which 
was  rated  at  100  percent  under  the  Vet- 
erans Manual  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment, shall  have  their  annuities  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  formula  pro- 
vided by  the  1957  amendipents  to  the 
Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Disabiliftr 
Act  which  have  been  in  effect  since 
October  1,  1956.  This  provision  is  to  be 
effective  on  and  after  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  after  July  1.  1969. 
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This  would  Increase  the  pension  rate 
of  such  a  retiree  from  the  present  figure 
of  50  percent  of  his  last  annual  salary  to 
a  minimum  of  6623  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  70  percent,  depending  on  his 
length  of  service. 

A  survey  of  the  personnel  flies  2 
years  ago  revealed  that  at  that  time, 
there  were  some  200  former  members  of 
these  police  forces  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  who  had  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956,  for  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty  and 
which  was  rated  at  100  percent  under 
the  Veterans  Manual  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement. Today,  however,  only  177  such 
armultants  survive,  and  hence  this  is  the 
number  who  will  be  affected  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  cost  involved  for 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  will  be  approxi- 
mately $248,000.  This  cost  will  of  course 
diminish  each  year  thereafter,  and  even- 
tually will  disappear  entirely.    I 


trlct  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  under  such  Act  of  May  23,  1918." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


AMENIttNG  THE  ACT  REGULATING 
-THE. -PRACTICE  OF  PODIATRY  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
•Columbia.  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  9549) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May  23, 
1918.  as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9549 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  May  23,  1918  (40 
Stat.  560) .  as  amended  (sec.  2-705.  D.C.  Code, 
1961  edition) .  is  amended  by  designating  the 
first  paragraph  .is  subsection  (a),  by  redesig- 
nating the  second  and  third  paragraphs  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (c) ,  respectively,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph, 
redesignated  herein  as  subsection  (b).  the 
following:  "The  Board  of  Podiatry  Exam- 
iners may.  in  lis  discretion,  waive  both  the 
written  and  oral  tests  or  either  such  test 
and  accept  in  lieu  thereof  the  satisfactory 
completion  by  an  applicant  of  an  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners:  Provided.  That  such  applicant 
shall  pass  a  practical  examination  given  by 
the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners:  Provided 
further.  That  in  exercising  its  discretion  to 
waive  the  written  and  oral  tests  or  either 
such  test  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners 
shall  satisfy  itself  that  the  examination  given 
by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners 
was  as  comprehensive  as  that  required  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  may.  in  its 
discretion,  require  an  applicant  to  satisfac- 
torily complete  an  examination  which  sup- 
plements the  examination  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  18.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

shall    not    be    considered    as    affecting    the 

functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  ef  Podiatry  Exam- 
iners with  the  discretionary  authority  to 
accept  the  written  theoretical  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of  Po- 
diatry Examiners  to  virtually  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  recognized  podiatry  colleges, 
in  lieu  of  the  local  board's  own  theoret- 
ical examinations  for  licensing  of  podia- 
trists in  the  District.  However,  a  satis- 
factory performance  on  a  practical 
demonstration  test  administered  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  board  will  continue 
to  be  required  of  all  applicants  for  such 
license. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers consists  of  12  members,  repre- 
senting such  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional organizations  as  the  Federation 
of  Podiatry  Boards,  the  American  Podia- 
try Association,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Podiatry.  In  addi- 
tion, 13  groups  of  prominent  educational 
testing  specialists  assist  the  national 
board  in  the  development  of  its  testing 
program,  which  is  presently  recognized 
and  accepted  in  19  States  and  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  favors  the  adoption  of  the 
national  board  theoretical  examinations 
as  the  standard  for  licensing  of  podia- 
trists in  the  District  because  this  exam- 
ination, by  reason  of  its  national  scope 
and  character,  offers  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent measure  of  academic  professional 
qualification.  Also,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  national  board  make  possible 
a  rapid  processing  of  these  tests,  and  the 
early  reporting  of  the  results  to  the  ap- 
plicants. Further  all  expenses  incident  to 
the  preparation  and  administration  of 
these  tests  are  sustained  by  the  National 
Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners. 

We  are  advised  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  national  board  is  at  least 
as  comprehensive  and  as  difficult  as  that 
conducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board.  However,  this  bill  charges  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  satisfying  itself  that  this 
continues  to  be  the  case;  and  the  Board 
is  empowered,  in  its  discretion,  to  re- 
quire any  applicant  to  supplement  his 
national  board  examination  with  what- 
ever further  theoretical  test  or  tests  the 
Board  may  deem  advisable. 

PRECEDENT 

H.R.  6350,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  23.  1963,  and  which  was 
approved  on  August  19,  1964 — Public 
Law  88-460 — extended  an  identical  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
enabling  them  to  accept  a  national  board 
examination  in  connection  with  the 
licensing  of  dental  hygienists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  same  authority  should  be  granted 
with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  podiatrists 


in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  same 
resisons;  namely,  the  elimination  of  a 
needed  duplication  of  theoretical  testing 
with  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board,  and  also  the  alleviation 
of  needless  hardship  on  the  part  of  ap- 
plicants who  may  have  been  out  of  school 
for  some  years  and  yet  can  demonstrate 
professional  competence  by  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  practical  demon- 
stration test,  which  would  still  be  re- 
quired of  all  applicants. 

Proposed  legislatlcjh  identical  to  H.R. 
9549  has  been  approved  by  the  House  in 
each  of  the  past  tl^ee  Congresses,  only 
to  fall  of  action  in  tnKSenate.  These  bills 
were  H.R.  9962  of  the  88th  Congress, 
approved  by  the  House  on  March  9, 
1964 — House  Report  No.  1223;  H.R.  1699 
of  the  89th  Congress  passed  by  the  House 
on  February  8.  1965 — House  Report 
No.  22;  and  H.R.  3370  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  House  on  April 
24,  1967— House  Report  No.  98. 


AMEND  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 
IN  CERTAIN  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  4181) 
to  amend  title  12,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of  actions 
for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or  injury 
caused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  improve- 
ment to  real  property. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4181 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  12  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  limi- 
tation of  actions)   is  amended  by  adding  at 
th^.^«Q4  the  following  new  section: 
"§  12-310.  Actions  arising  out  of  death  or  in- 
Jury  caused  by  defective  or  un- 
safe Improvements  to  real  prop- 
erty 
"(a)(1)   Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  any  action — 
"(A)   to  recover  damages  for — 
"(1)   personal  injury, 

"(ii)  Injury  to  real  or  personal  property, 
or 

"(111)  wrongful  death, 
resulting  from  the  defective  or  unsafe  con- 
dition of  an  improvement  to  real  property, 
and 

"(B)  for  contribution  or  indemnity  which 
is  brought  as  a  result  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
shall  be  barred  unless  in  the  case  where  in- 
Jury  is  the  basis  of  such  action,  such  injury 
occurs  within  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  improvement  was  substan- 
tially completed,  or  in  the  case  where  death 
is  the  basis  of  such  action,  either  such 
death  or  the  injury  resulting  In  such  death 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
improvement  to  real  property  shall  be  consid- 
ered substantially  completed  when — 
"(A)  it  is  first  used,  or 
"(B)  it  Is  first  available  for  use  after  hav- 
ing been  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  or  agreement  covering  the  improve- 
ment, including  any  agreed  changes  to  the 
contract  or  agreement, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"(b)  The  limitoUon  of  actions  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  action  based  on  a  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied,  or 

"(2)  any  action  brought  against  the  per- 
son who.  at  the  time  the  defective  or  unsafe 
condition  of  the  Improvement  to  real  prop- 
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erty  caused  injury  or  death,  was  the  owner 
of  or  in  actual  possession  or  control  of  such 
real  property." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap- 
ter 3  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"i  12-310.  Actions  arising  out  of  death  or 

injury   caused   by   defective   or 

unsafe    improvements    to    real 

property." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 

of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 

actions  brought  after  the  date  of  enactment 

of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  4181  is  to  provide  a  limi- 
tation on  the  period  of  time  during  which 
an  action  may  be  brought  to  recover 
damages,  contribution,  or  indemnity 
against  architects,  designers,  engineers, 
or  contractors  on  the  ground  of  a  defec- 
tive or  imsafe  condition  of  an  improve- 
ment to  real  property.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is 
no  limitation  as  to  the  period  of  liability 
of  an  architect,  engineer,  or  contractor 
for  a  defective  or  unsafe  condition  in  an 
improvement  to  real  property.  Thus,  such 
parties  may  become  defendants  in  a  suit 
brought  by  a  person  who  sustains  a  per- 
sonal injury  in  a  building  which  was 
built  25  or  even  50  years  ago.  The  only 
limitation  applying  in  such  case  under 
District  of  Columbia  law  is  that  such  an 
action  must  be  brought  within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  the  cause  of  action 
accrues. 

The  bill,  H.R.  4181  reported  by  your 
committee,  would  require  that  such 
an  action  would  be  barred  unless  it  is 
brought  within  5  years  from  the  date  the 
improvement  to  real  property  was  sub- 
stantially completed. 

NEED    For.    THE    LEGISLATION 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  damages,  contribu- 
tion, or  indemnity,  for  injury  to  prop- 
erty or  persons  or  wrongful  death  against 
architects,  engineers,  and  contractors, 
based  upon  a  defective  or  imsafe  condi- 
tion of  an  improvement  to  real  property. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  States,  has  no  statute  of  limi- 
tations relating  to  such  actions.  Archi- 
tects who  design  buildings  or  improve- 
ments to  re«d  property,  engineers  who 
design  and  install  equipment,  or  con- 
tractors, who  build  the  improvements 
imder  rigid  inspection  and  conformity 
with  building  codes,  may  find  them- 
selves named  as  defendants  in  such 
damage  suits  many  years  after  the  im- 
provement was  completed  and  occupied. 

Comparatively,  modern  architecture, 
engineering,  and  construction,  with  the 
new  techniques,  technology,  and  meth- 
ods, may  give  the  appearance  of  defec- 
tive or  imsafe  conditions  to  older  struc- 
tures which  conditions  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  such  damage  suits.  In  such 
cases,  the  architectural  plans  used  may 
have  been  discarded,  copies  of  building 
codes  in  force  at  the  time  of  design  or 
construction  may  no  longer  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  persons  who  were  indi- 
vidually involved  may  have  deceased  or 
may  not  be  located.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  time  and 
opportunity  for  a  person  who  has  suf- 
fered injury  or  damages  to  bring  an  ac- 


tion. To  permit  the  bringing  of  such 
actions  without  any  limitation  as  to 
time  places  the  defendant  in  an  unrea- 
sonable position  if  not  imposing  the  im- 
possibility of  asserting  a  reasonable 
defense. 

Our  committee  believes  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  good  law,  in  fairness  and  equity  to 
the  architect,  designer,  engineer  and 
builder,  it  is  proper  to  enact  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  4181  to  establish  a  reason- 
able time  limit  within  which  suits  for 
damages,  alleging  defective  or  unsafe 
conditions,  attributable  to  their  actions, 
can  be  brought. 

STATE   ENACTMENTS 

The  problem  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  remedy  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since 
1960,  30  States  have  enacted  statutes  of 
limitation  similar  to  that  proposed  in 
this  bill.  In  addition,  the  legislatures  in 
10  other  States  areiconsidering  such  leg- 
islation. Our  committee  finds  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  reasonable 
comparable  to  legislation  enacted  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4181  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  code  to  pro- 
vide a  limitation  on  actions  arising  out 
of  death  or  injury  caused  by  defective  or 
unsafe  improvements  to  real  property. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations of  5  years,  after  which  suit  could 
not  be  brought  against  the  arcliitects 
who  designed  the  building,  designers, 
engineers,  or  contractors,  who  did  the 
work  on  the  ground  of  defective  or  im- 
safe condition  of  the  improvement  to  the 
real  estate,  even  if  they  were  negligent. 

In  short,  if  you  should  inherit  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
had  been  constructed  or  improved  more 
than  5  years  before,  and  if  due  to  negli- 
gence in  design  or  construction  the  ceil- 
ing should  fall  in  on  the  inhabitants  of 
that  building  or  if  a  wall  should  fall  out 
on  someone,  perhaps  even  before  you 
knew  you  had  inherited  the  property,  as 
the  owner  of  the  property  you  would  be 
liable  and  subject  to  suit,  but  under  this 
bill,  if  such  an  accident  should  occur 
more  than  5  years  after  the  construction 
of  the  building  or  the  improvement  was 
completed,  the  architect  who  designed  it. 
the  engineers,  and  the  construction  peo- 
ple who  built  it  even  if  negligent  could 
escape  liability.  I  oppose  the  bill  for  these 
reasons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  jand  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ATTACHMENT 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  PROCESS  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  PERSONS  NOT  RE- 
SIDING IN  THE  ^DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HH. 


9548)  to  amend  section  15-503  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  cer- 
tain other  process  in  the  case  of  persons 
not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 9548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
15-503  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section ( c ) : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  wages  las  defined  in  section  16- 
571  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code)  of  any 
person  not  residing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  does  not  earn  the  major  portion  pf 
such  wages  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall, 
in  any  case  arising  out  of  a  contract  or  trans- 
action entered  Into  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  be  exempt  from  attachment,  levy, 
or  seizure,  by  any  process  or  proceeding  of 
any  court,  judge,  or  officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  same  amount  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  provided  by  law  of  the  State 
in  which  such  person  resides  for  persons  re- 
siding therein.  Whenever  any  claim  is  made 
for  an  exemption  from  attachment  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  burden  shall  be  upon 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  contract  or 
transaction  involved  in  the  case  was  entered 
into  within  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  stop  a  practice  which 
has  developed  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
garnishment  laws  in  a  way  which  enables 
a  creditor  to  do  indirectly  what  he  is  not 
permitted  to  do  directly  in  his  own 
jurisdiction. 

This  practice  involves  the  filing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  action  for 
garnishment  against  an  employer  who 
also  has  a  business  in  Maryland,  or  Vir- 
ginia, so  as  to  secure  payment  by  attach- 
ment o^  wages  from  an  employee  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  District.  The  ob- 
ject of  such  practice  is  to  escape  the 
limitations  in  States  outside  the  District, 
regarding  exemptions  from  garnishment 
in  favor  of  employees.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  where  an  action  in 
such  a  case  is  brought  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  nonresident  deifendant 
involved  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
exemptions  as  are  provided  by  law  in  the 
State  in  which  the  said  defendant  may 
reside. 

Maryland  law,  for  example,  provides 
for  an  exemption  from  attachment  of 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  amount  of  $100 
for  each  pay  period.  In  a  month,  or  AV3 
weeks,  this  exemption  would  aggregate 
$433.  Your  committee  has  been  informed 
that  some  persons  in  the  debt  collection 
business  have  found  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  garnishment  law  provides  a 
lower  exemption;  namely,  90  percent  of 
the  first  $200  per  month  of  wages,  80 
percent  of  the  next  $300  per  month,  and 
50  percent  of  all  above  $500  per  month. 
In  the  case  of  a  worker  earning  a  wage 
of  $100  per  week,  or  $433  per  month, 
therefore,  an  employee's  entire  salary 
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would  be  exempt  from  attachment  In 
Maryland,  but  In  the  DlBtrlct  of  Coliunbla 
only  $366.40  per  month  would  be  exempt, 
leaving  $66.60  per  month  subject  to 
garnishment. 

Accordingly,  your  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  Baltimore  creditors,  with 
claims  against  employees  living  and 
worUng  in  Baltimore,  have  in  several  in- 
stances determined  that  the  employers 
also  have  places  of  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  hence  are  subject 
to  service  of  garnishment  or  attachment 
process  in  the  District,  and  accordingly 
have  brought  their  claims  to  Washing- 
ton and  filed  suits  here,  laying  an  at- 
tachment against  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployee debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployer, thus  escaping  the  exemption  from 
attachment  provided  by  Maryland  laws. 

This  same  procedure  could  conceivably 
be  adopted  by  collection  agencies  from 
any  State  if  the  employer  maintains  a 
place  of  business  in  the  District,  so  that 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  service  of  gar- 
nishment process  here. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
It  was  h'feSfix  Intended  that  District  of 
Colimibla  laW  should  serve  as  a  collection 
mediiun  against  employees  who  live  else- 
where, work  elsewhere,  and  may  even 
never  have  been  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  bill  is  intended  to  so  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  as  to  ter- 
minate Oils  practice  by  granting  to  non- 
residents of  the  District  the  exemptions 
from  garnishment  and  attachment  of 
wages  afford  by  their  local  State  laws. 

Except  for  technical  amendments,  this 
bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  7882  of  the  88th 
Congress,  which  passed  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1963— House  Report  No.  836; 
and  also  to  HJl.  1007  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  February  8.  1965— House  Report  No. 
25.  It  is  identical  also  to  HJl.  836  of  the 
90th  Congress,  approved  by  the  House  on 
March  13,  1967— House  Report  No.  89. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.       , 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  insert  their  remarks 
concerning  any  of  the  bills  called  by  the 
District  Committee  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEASE  OP  DISTRICT  PROPERTY  TO 
THE  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  GREATER  WASHING- 
TON 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12677) 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  lease  to  the  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington the  former  synagogue  of  the  Adas 
Israel  Congregation  and  real  property  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  for  the  purpose 


of  establishing  a  Jewish  Historical 
Museum. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Hit.  ia«77 

Be  it  enacteA  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  Vnitei  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is 
the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  enable  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  Qreater  Washington,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  to  place  on  real  property 
of  the  District  of  Colvunbla  the  structure 
which  served  as  the  synagogue  of  Adas  Israel 
Congregation  (located  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  O  Streets,  Northwest)  and  to  Improve 
and  restore  such  structure  for  the  piirpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  It  as  a  Jew- 
ish Historical  Museum  or  for  other  appro- 
priate purpoees. 

Sxc.  2.  To  carry  out  the  purpooa  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  may — 

(1)  acquire  the  structure  described  In  the 
first  section  and  lease  It  to  the  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  of  Greater  Washington,  and 

(2)  lease  to  such  Society  real  property  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  he  deter- 
nUnes  Is  not  then  required  for  the  needs  of 
the  District  of  Colvunbla. 

Any  lease  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner,  may  be  made  with  or 
without  monetary   consideration. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  12677  Is  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire  the  city's  oldest  synagogue  build- 
ing, the  synagogue  of  Adas  Israel  Con- 
gregation, and  to  lease  it  and  real  prop- 
erty of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  Greater 
Washington. 

NIXO    FOR    THK    LEGISLATION 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  have  authority  under 
existing  law  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  buildings 
such  as  Adas  Israel  Synagogue.  The  au- 
thority to  be  granted  by  H.R.  12677  is 
sought  because  of  vital  Government  in- 
terest in  the  property:  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
owns  the  building;  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  highway  property  which  is 
a  suitable  site  for  its  location. 

The  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washington  desires  to  obtain  a 
lease  of  the  building  and  property  on 
which  it  may  be  relocated,  to  move  the 
synagogue  and  to  restore  it  for  use  as 
a  museum  and  as  headquarters  for  the 
society.  It  has  pledged  itself  to  raising 
the  required  funds  to  match  Federal 
grants  for  this  purpose. 

Our  committee  recommends  passage  of 
this  bill.  It  will  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  outstanding  landmark  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  enabling  the  Adas 
Israel  Synagogue  to  remain  in  its  original 
environment,  a  witness  to  Jewish  begin- 
nings in  the  inner  city. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that 
this  bill,  H.R.  12677,  is  primarily  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire the  city's  oldest  s3magogue  build- 
ing and  then  lease  it  back  to  the  Jewish 


Historical  Society,  and  it  apparently  is 
necessary  that  we,  by  this  act,  declare  it 
an  Item  of  historical  interest,  or  at  least 
such  a  declaration  would  give  weight  to 
and  suiwort  to  It. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  this 
procedure,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  is  spon- 
soring the  bill  and  handling  it  on  the 
floor,  if  Uiere  would  be  a  cost  to  the 
UJS.  taxpayer  Involved  in  so  declaring 
this  an  item  of  historical  interest,  or 
any  cost  in  any  of  the  transfers  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  and  particularly  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Trsmsit  Authority 
which  now  owns  the  land  and  building? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  defer 
to  tJie  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Stpger)  for  some  enlightenment  on  this. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  sieldlng  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  almost  completely  correctly,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  that  the  build- 
ing is  already  owned  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority.  It 
was  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  rights-of-way  for  the 
Transit  Authority.  As  the  result  of  this 
ownership,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
permit  the  removal  of  this  building  and 
its  lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society. 
If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  this  building 
will  simply  be  destroyed. 

So,  there  is  no  cost  to  either  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— ^not  at  all — nor  the  Transit  Au- 
thority Itself,  since  it  already  has  ac- 
quired the  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  I  should  point  out  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  is  planning  to  apply  to 
HUD  for  a  grant,  but  this  bill  in  no  way 
requires  acceptance  of  that  grant  or  Im- 
plies that  HUD  would  make  the  grant. 

The  Jewish  Historical  Society  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  building,  and  they  have  indicated 
they  will  do  so  whether  or  not  they  are 
successful  in  obtaining  the  grant. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
more  briefly,  there  is  no  cost  involved  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  transfer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  response  of  the  gentleman,  and  I 
appreciate  the  yielding  by  the  gentle- 
man who  is  handling  the  bill  so  I  could 
have  this  response. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my  question  has 
been  answered.  I  presume  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  could  provide  services 
in  kind  to  match  the  $60,500  they  expect 
to  get  from  HUD  if  it  is  granted,  but  the 
gentleman  has  reassured  us  that  does  not 
imply  or  put  a  lien  on  HUD  that  such  a 
grant  will  be  made,  and  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  in  its  dealing  on  this 
with  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  HUD  could  reap 
any  unusual  benefits  above  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  this  piece  of  property.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  12677 
Is  a  bill  worthy  of  note  as  it  pays  tribute 
to  our  Jewish  brethren  who  came  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  mainly  from  Ger- 
many after  the  revolution  of  1848.  They 
settled  here  and  established  their  house 
of  worship.  It  is  this  historical  building 
which  the  bill  before  us  would  lease  to 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society.  It  will  be 
used  as  a  historical  museum. 

When  Congregation  Adsts  Israel  dedi- 
cated its  building  in  1876,  President  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant  and  his  Cabinet  attended  the 
ceremonies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  brother  of  the  first  president  of  the 
congregation,  B.  J.  Behrend,  was  the 
first  Jewish  graduate  of  my  alma  mater, 
Georgetown  University,  in  1867. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  this  early 
colony  of  Jewish  people  and  Adas  Israel 
has  made  an  Important  contribution, 
through  its  membership,  to  the  culture, 
business,  and  professional  life  of  this 
community.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  voted 
upon  favorably. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticm  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY  DISTRICT  PROPERTY  TO 
THE  WASHINOfON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL.  INC. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  12720)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Washington  International  School, 
Inc. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HA.  13730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  shall  convey  to  the  Wash- 
ington International  School,  Incorporated 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Corporation"),  a  nonprofit  corporation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  aU  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
and  to  the  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  described  as  lot  806  of  square  laiS 
and  known  as  the  Phillips  School,  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  sum  of 
$500,000. 

(b)  The  conveyance  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Corporation  shall  \ise  such 
real  property  for  educational  purposes  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  beginning  on  tlie 
date  of  such  conveyance,  and  that  in  tha 
event  that  at  any  time  during  such  period  it 
ceases  to  use  such  real  property  for  such 
purposes.  It  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  in 
writing  of  such  fact  and  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  in  and  to  such  real  property  shall. 
at  the  option  of  the  Commissioner,  revert  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  only  upon 
payment  to  the  Corporation  of  $500,000  or. 
If  greater,  the  fair  market  value  of  such  real 
property  (but  not  to  exceed  $600,000) ,  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  the  Corporation  notifies 
the  Commissioner  that  the  Corporation  has 
ceased  to  use  such  real  property  for  such 
purposes.   The   Commissioner   may   exercise 
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such  option  only  during  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  notice  is  received 
by  the  Commissioner. 

(o)  During  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  conveyance  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or,  If  shorter, 
during  such  period  as  the  Corporation  holds 
title  to  the  real  property  conveyed  under 
such  subsection,  the  District  of  Columbia 
may,  under  its  power  of  eminent  domain, 
acquire  such  real  property  from  the  Corpora- 
tion only  upon  payment  to  the  Corporation 
of  $500,000  or.  If  greater,  the  fair  nuurket 
value  of  such  real  property  (but  not  to 
exceed  $600,000),  determined  as  of  the  date 
of  acquisition  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpoee 
of  H.R.  12720  is  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  convey  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national School.  Inc.,  certain  land  and 
improvements  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  known  as  the  Phillips 
School,  which  is  located  in  Georgetown 
in  Northwest  Washington.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  conveyance  of  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions and  that  the  International  School 
pay  to  the  District  the  sum  of  $500,000. 

THK   PHILLIPS   SCHOOL   PROPnTT 

The  Phillips  School  is  an  elementary 
school  structure  which  has  not  been  used 
for  15  years  for  instruction  purposes  and 
has  been  surplus  to  any  use  for  pubUc 
education  purposes  for  some  time.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  di- 
rected the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  secure  an  appraisal  on  the  Phll- 
i:rs  School  and  to  dispose  of  it  for  its 
reasonable  market  value.  An  appraisal 
study  at  the  direction  of  the  District  cl 
Columbia  government  set  the  value  of 
the  Phillips  School  property  at  $475,000. 

THE    WASHtNOTON    INTKBNATIONAL   SCHOOL 

The  Washington  International  School 
is  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  and 
has  been  given  tax-exempt  status  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  school 
was  established  in  January  1966.  In  May 
of  that  year  the  school  was  incorporated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  non- 
profit educational  institution.  The  school 
has  been  in  operation  for  3  years  and  the 
enrollment  in  October  1968  was  130  chil- 
dren. The  school  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  advised  that  it  expects  to  in- 
crease its  enrollment  in  elementary-level 
schoolwork  to  something  in  excess  of  200 
students. 

Bilingual  instruction  is  provided  for 
children  from  more  than  40  countries. 
The  school  is  open  to  children  desiring 
the  type  of  curriculum  offered  and  who 
are  able  to  pay  the  tuition  of  approxi- 
mately $825  for  the  full  day  sessions  for 
the  school  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  is 
staffed  with  27  tesu^hers  from  10  coun- 
tries and  the  school  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a  ratio  of  about  one  teacher  for 
each  seven  children.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  families  whose  chUdrm  attoid  the 
school  live  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

tsxtmnraa 

Committee  hearings  were  held  July  8. 
1969.  on  HJl.  11971  and  HJl.  12092, 
identical  bills,  which  are  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  clean  bill.  HJl.  12720.  which 
is  favorably  reported  by  yoor  committee. 


Your  committee  received  testimony 
from  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  from 
the  associate  director  and  the  counsel  for 
the  Washington  International  School. 
Inc.,  and  from  the  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  representing  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  No  opposition 
to  the  bill  was  expressed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  assume  this  bill 
requires  no  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government — or  does  it? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  defer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  sponsored  this  bill,  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man the  assuranee  that  not  only  does 
it  not  involve  any  outlay,  but  it  involves 
the  receipt  by  the  District  Government 
of  $500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  bill  H.R. 
12720.  I  introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
this  proposed  legislation  in  its  original 
form,  and  am  pleased  indeed  to  endorse 
the  measure. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authoiize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  convey  the  old  Phillips  School 
property,  located  at  2735  OUve  Street  in 
Georgetown,  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national School,  Inc.,  a  private  educa- 
tional institution.  The  consideration  for 
this  sale  is  to  be  $500,000,  which  is  some 
$25,000  higher  than  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  the  property.  The  bill 
provides  also  for  a  5-year  period  dur- 
ing which  the  school,  after  acquiring  the 
property,  must  use  it  for  educational 
ijurposes.  Should  the  International 
School  terminate  this  use  within  the  5- 
year  period,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
then  be  a&thorlzed  to  reacquire  title  to 
the  pronferty.  for  a  consideration  of  at 
least  $5|^0jOOO  or,  if  greater,  the  fair  mar- 
ket value^f  the  property  at  that  time, 
not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

The  Washington  International  School 
vas  founded  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1966,  as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  The 
school  is  organized  in  the  same  tradition 
as  the  International  School  which  was 
established  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1924,  and  also  the  United  Nations  Scho<H 
which  was  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
1947.  The  school  offers  a  unique  system 
of  bilingual  education  for  all  students, 
with  its  regular  academic  curriculum  be- 
ing taught  half  the  day  in  English  and 
half  in  either  French  or  Spanish.  The 
faculty  includes  instructors  from  many 
different  countries,  with  a  pupil-teacher 
ratio  of  less  than  10  to  1. 

In  the  past  school  year,  only  the  third 
year  of  Its  existence,  the  Washington  In- 
ternational School  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  some  135  children  from  all  social, 
eoonomic,  religious,  and  national  back- 
grounds. Approximately  one-half  of  the 
students  are  American,  and  the  rest  ccme 
from  more  than  30  different  countries. 
Many,  of  course,  are  children  of  embassy 
officials  and  international  civil  .servants. 
These  students  presently  range  from  3 
to  12  years  of  age,  but  the  school  plans 
to  expand  its  curriculum  eventuaUy  to 
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include  Instruction  from  the  preachocd  to 
the  university  entrance  level. 

m  addition  to  offering  the  advantages 
of  its  unique  curriculum  to  the  children 
of  diplomats  and  other  citizens  of  for- 
eign nations  living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Interna- 
tional School  Is  seeking  also  to  enrich  the 
educational  and  cultural  backgrounds  of 
underprivileged  youngsters  who  reside  In 
the  District.  To  this  end,  the  school  has 
established  a  program  of  scholarships 
for  Inner-city  children.  They  were  able 
to  offer  two  such  scholarships  during  the 
past  school  year,  and  plan  to  increase 
this  number  to  10  by  next  September. 
Ultimately,  the  school  plans  to  offer  as 
many  as  60  scholarships  per  year  to  these 
District  of  Colimibla  children.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  Pord  Foundation  grant  to 
the  school  stipulates  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  its  students  be  children  from 
the  inner  city,  on  a  scholarship  basis. 

During  its  first  3  years  of  existence, 
this  school  has  enjoyed  a  ready  accept- 
ance in  the  Nation's  capital.  At  a  public 
hearing  on  March  19  of  this  year,  In 
connectkMa  with  the  school's  application 
foE-a  speslal  zoning  exception  to  enable 
them  to  use  the  Phillips  School  property 
for  their  purpose,  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood volunteered  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  school's  program  and  plans. 
The  Georgetown  Citizens  Association, 
for  example,  unanimously  voted  their 
approval  of  the  application.  Also,  the 
school  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  sub- 
stantial simis  of  money  in  the  form  of 
grants  from  private  foundations,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  school's  outstanding  ed- 
ucational program;  and  in  fact  this  is 
the  source  from  wlilch  they  will  obtain 
the  necessary. funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Phillips  School  property. 

The  main  problem  presently  facing 
this  fine  institution  is  a  dire  need  for  ade- 
quate space  and  facilities  in  which  the 
school  may  expand  and  fulfill  its  proper 
role.  At  present,  classes  are  being  held 
in  the  basement  Sunday  school  rooms 
in  three  different  churches. 

The  Phillips  Elementary  School  build- 
ing was  used  by  the  city  for  classroom 
purposes  imtil  1955.  For  some  years 
thereafter,  it  was  used  by  the  school 
system  for  administrative  ofQces.  Since 
the  D.C.  school  administration  has  now 
been  consolidated  In  a  single  new  ofiQce 
building,  however,  the  Phillips  School 
has  not  been  used  at  all.  and  hence  has 
become  excess  to  the  city's  needs.  The 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  proposals 
last  year  included  a  plan  to  sell  this 
property,  and  to  use  the  $500,000  sale 
price  as  a  part  of  the  city's  revenues  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

This  property,  however,  appears  to  be 
ideal  as  a  location  for  the  Washington 
International  School.  In  addition  to  the 
classroom  facilities,  which  the  school 
plans  to  improve,  the  property  Includes 
about  an  acre  cf  land  which  will  afford 
sufficient  space  for  playgrounds  and 
parking  facilities.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Depailment  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions has  inspected  the  property  and  will 
approve  its  use  by  the  school  with  no 
major  repairs.  And  on  June  5  of  this  year, 
the  District  Public  Improvements  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Capital  Plaimlng 
Commission  recommended  the  sale  of  the 
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Phllllpe  School  prcH^erty — noting  in  its 
recommendation  that  its  iise  by  the  In- 
ternational School  would  be  appropriate 
and  compatible  with  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The  authorization  which  this  bill  will 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  this  pitHD- 
erty  is  vitally  imix>rtant.  since  without 
such  legislative  authority  the  District 
would  be  required  to  ask  bids  on  the 
property,  and  hence  would  not  be  able 
to  assure  its  future  use  as  an  educational 
institution  by  conveying  it  to  the  Inter- 
national School.  The  financial  benefits 
which    would    accrue    to    the    District 
through  this  sale,  in  addition  to  assur- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  a  very  fine 
and  unique  school  which  will  be  an  asset 
to  the  city  in  many  ways,  are  twofold. 
First,  the  $500,000  sale  price,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  city's  revenue.  Second, 
Inasmuch  as  it  costs  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia about  $1,000  per  year  to  educate 
each  child  in  the  public  school  system, 
each  local  pupil  enrolled  in  the  Inter- 
national School  will  represent  a  saving 
of  $1,000  to  the  city  for  that  school  year. 
Hence,  an  aimual  saving  of  nearly  $300,- 
000  will  result. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  International 
School,  offering  its  broad  range  of  stu- 
dents a  bilingual  education  of  the  finest 
quality,  is  filling  a  very  Important  need 
in  the  Washington  community.  Certainly 
the  Nation's  Capital,  by  reason  of  its 
strong  intemationsd  flavor,  offers  out- 
standing opportunities  for  such  bilingual 
education.  Fiirther,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
with  the  advantages  which  the  Phillips 
School  property  will  afford,  this  school 
will  provide  an  Invaluable  opportunity 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  participate  in  an  enriching 
educational  experience  with  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  great  public  in- 
terest shown  in  this  school,  and  its  rapid 
growth  during  Its  brief  period  of  exist- 
ence. Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  need 
for  and  acceptance  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution of  this  character  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  the  bill 
H.R.  12720  represents  an  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  perform  a  very  real  serv- 
ice to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concludes  the  work  of  our  committee  for 
District  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
business  for  District  day. 


titm  <a  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
foltowlng  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  of  July  11, 1969: 

Hoovkr'b  RmroowN  on  Rsvolutiomists 

iMPKiaSIVX 
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HOOVER'S  RUNDOWN  ON  REVOLU- 
TIONISTS IMPRESSIVE 


(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  invite  the  atten- 


(By  Richard  WUson) 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover  said  so  much  In  recent 
testimony  before  Congrees,  and  so  little  of 
It  was  reported,  that  reviewing  the  scope  ot 
It  In  capsule  form  gives  a  bewildering  pic- 
ture of  a  nation  In  dangerous  turmoil. 

The  average  person  sees,  hears  or  reads  of 
only  that  part  of  the  turmoil  currently  In 
the  news.  Hoover  Is  keeping  track  of  a  stag- 
gering array  of  revolutionists,  of  both  the 
right  and  the  left — Incendiaries,  spies,  pro- 
vocateurs, and  other  mllltanta  who  Increase 
In  numbers  by  the  thousands  years  by  year. 
How  Is  one  to  Judge  theee  darkening 
shadows  of  violence  and  disruption?  Not. 
surely,  from  the  paranoic's  view  of  an  en- 
circling conspiracy.  Yet  the  totality  and  di- 
versity of  the  appeal  to  violence  can  cause 
the  skeptical  reader  of  Hoover's  report  to 
Congreaa  to  wonder  where  the  limits  of  tol- 
erating Insurrection  lie. 

Pew  of  Hoover's  critics  would  deny  he  Is  a 
pretty  good  Investigator.  Too  good,  some 
think.  In  any  event,  he  Is  Increasingly  busy 
with  the  appeal  to  violence. 

Here.  In  capsule  form,  are  a  few  of  his 
findings: 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
the  New  Left  have  openly  turned  to  violent 
plans  and  tactics.  These  range  from  all  man- 
ner of  violent  demonstrations  to  the  use  of 
bombs  and  Incendiary  devices  with  the  aim 
of  creating  an  era  of  chaos  which  will  de- 
stroy the  present  form  of  government. 

Fxrnds  to  finance  the  New  Left  acUvltlea 
come  from  wealthy  benefactors,  several  foun- 
dations, an  organization  of  college  professors, 
smaU  donors  In  the  $10-to-$50  range,  thoee 
Identified  as  either  past  or  present  members 
or  sympathizers  with  the  Communist  party, 
student  organizations,  fund-raising  drlvee.  A 
"very  prominent  foundation"  in  New  York 
City,  Hoover  reported,  contributed  more  than 
9250.000.  Other  New  Left  donors  Included  a 
Cleveland  Industrialist  "who  has  long  been 
a  Soviet  apologist,"  a  wealthy  New  York  lec- 
turer and  writer,  the  wife  of  a  millionaire 
attorney  In  Chicago,  a  New  England  heiress. 
Five  black  power  organizations  advocate  or 
practice  various  forms  of  Insurrection:  the 
Black  Panther  party,  the  RepubUc  of  New 
Africa,  the  NaUon  of  Islam,  the  Revolution- 
ary Action  Movement  and  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  the  latter 
having  developed  recently  into  "a  full-blown 
all-Negro  revolutionary  movement."  The 
I>ast  year.  Hoover  reported,  has  seen  a  pro- 
liferation of  such  organlzaUona  concerned 
with  guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism. 

Hoover  expresses  suspldon  without  offer- 
ing very  convincing  evidence  of  foreign  In- 
fiuencee,  some  arising  from  Cuba,  Contrary 
to  the  general  supposition  that  Cafitro's  Cuba 
has  lost  Its  revolutionary  drive.  Hoover  re- 
ports the  revolutionary  movement  there  Is 
going  strong  and  Is  sparing  no  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  Communist  takeover  to  the  rest  of 
Latin  America.  Castro,  says  Hoover,  is  sup- 
plying men.  materiel  and  logistical  support 
to  help  overthrow  existing  regimes  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

As  for  Internal  U.S.  espionage  and  subver- 
sion, there  is  no  letup  on  the  part  of  Com- 
mimtst  countries  in  their  efforts  to  penetrate 
our  national  defense  Interests.  Hoover  reports 
that  a  defector  has  dlscloeed  to  him  that  70 
percent  to  80  percent  of  all  personnel  as- 
signed to  Soviet  diplomatic  eatabliehmeutB 
work  in  the  InteUlgence  field. 

The  Chinese,  Hoover  claims,  are  becoming 
a  problem.  He  suggests  that  some  of  the 
300,000  Chinese  residing  here  are  susceptible 
to  recruitment  for  espionage  and  propaganda 
work.  He  is  bothered  by  40,000  Hong  Kong- 
based  Chinese  seamen,  at  least  a  few  of  whom 
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are  believed  to  be  serving  aa  courlen.  Thou- 
sands of  them  enter  U.S.  cities  eaeb  year,  and 
Hoover  notes  that  over  700  Jumped  ship  in 
U.S.  ports  In  1968  to  vanish  Into  the  nation's 
Oblneee  oommunttles. 

By  contrast.  Hoorer  fliuls  the  rlgbttst  ap- 
peal to  vlolenoe  rather  puny.  Tbs  Mlnutemsn 
an  down  to  about  600.  Fourteen  Klan-type 
organizations  have  about  8,fi00  msmbers. 
with  thousands  of  sympathisers.  The  Nad 
party  Is  beset  by  Internal  strife.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  effort  to  break  up  these  groups  Is 
having  some  effect.  Hoover  Is  continuing  to 
Infiltrate  the  Klan  at  all  levels. 

One  wonders  why.  If  the  violent  right  can 
be  so  suppressed  the  violent  left  cannot  be 
suppreseed.  The  answer  Is  not  too  hard  to 
find.  A  vague,  but  real,  social  sanction  pro- 
tects the  violent  left.  People  who  find  the 
Klan  vulgar  and  repugnant  beyond  words  can 
find  moral,  social  and  intellectual  Justifica- 
tion for  causes  of  the  bloody  left.  Thus 
the  contributing  college  professors,  heiresses, 
foundations,  and  the  enthralled  youth. 

But  there  should  be  no  confusion  on  where 
the  danger  lies.  It  lies  with  the  more  numer- 
ous, better  organized,  more  zealous,  stronger- 
motivated  violent  left  with  Its  techniques  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism.  Its  neo- 
Marxlst  doctrines,  and  Its  heroes,  Che  and 
Mao.  Even  discounting  Hoover's  alarming 
prospectus  the  problem  ts  real  and  not  much 
Is  being  done  about  It  except  by  Hoover. 


THE  PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  STATE 
HIS  POSITION  ON  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
82  Democratic  Congressmen  joined  In  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  him  to 
state  his  position  on  plugging  such  loop- 
holes as  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  tax- 
exempt  State  and  local  bonds,  capital 
gains,  special  treatment  for  stock  options, 
accelerated  depreciation  on  speculative 
real  estate,  and  payment  of  estate  taxes 
by  redemption  of  Government  bonds  at 
par.  I  include  the  text  of  the  letter  and 
the  names  of  the  signers  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

CoNOSBSs  or  TRX  Untixd  States, 

HOUBB  or  RXPBBSXNTATIVXS, 

Washington.  D.C,  July  11,  1969. 
Hon.  RtcRAso  M  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  PRKsmsKT:  Your  June  30  letter  to 
Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  read  on  the  House  floor 
during  debate  on  the  surtax  bUl,  committed 
the  Administration  to  "prompt  and  mean- 
ingful tax  reform."  In  our  view,  "meaningful 
tax  reform"  means  plugging  such  loopholes 
as  the  oil  depletion  allov^anoe,  tax-exempt 
state  and  local  bonds,  capital  gains,  special 
treatment  for  stock  options,  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  speculative  real  estate,  and  the 
provision  permitting  payment  of  estate  taxes 
by  redemplon  of  government  bonds  at  par. 

The  tax  reform  package  you  submitted  to 
Congress  on  April  21  does  not  attempt  to  plug 
these  loopholes.  Nor  are  they  dealt  with  in 
the  reform  package  tentatively  approved  on 
May  27  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Many  Members  voted  against  extending 
the  surtax  June  30  because  they  feared 
chances  for  meaningful,  revenue-raising  tax 
reform  would  fade  rapidly  with  passage  of 
the  surtax  extension.  The  extension  bUl,  as 
a  result,  narrowly  survived  its  first  test  In 
the  House.  Senate  consideration  Is  Just  be- 
ginning and  there  will,  of  course,  be  another 
vote  In  the  House. 


We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  state  your  views 
and  recommendations  on  the  specific  reve- 
nue-raising, loophole-plugging  reforms  listed 
above  and  all  others  that  would  correct 
abuses  In  our  tax  system.  This  kind  of  state- 
ment would  make  it  clear  to  the  Interna- 
tional financial  community  that  our  country 
Is  serious  about  fighting'  Inflation.  FuUy  aa 
important,  it  would  let  the  average  tax- 
payer know  that  the  era  of  tax  loopholes  for 
the  wealthy  Is  drawing  to  a  close  and  that 
the  tax  burden  in  the  future  will  be  shared 
fully  by  all. 

Sincerely, 
WnxiAM    A.    BAsanr,    Jamss    Hanlkt, 

Patst  Mink,  Jm.iA  B.  Hanskn,  B.  F. 

SiSK,  John  Contzbs,  John  Blatnik, 

RICHAKD  McCaBTHT,  JoSZPH  KaXTR, 
EU>WARD  ROTBAI..  FeXNANS  ST  OeRMAIN, 

RiCHAKD  Hanna.  Ch  axles  Vanix. 
Thoicas  0'Nni.L,  CoRNKuus  Oalla- 
oHn.  Prm  Ktsos.  Abnkk  Mzkva,  Jkf- 
rxsT  CoHKLAN,  Hugh  Caxkt,  Anorbw 
Jacobs.  Jr. 
Richard  P'ulton,  Floyd  Hicks,  Joseph 

MiNISH.  ClXlizNT  ZaBLOCKI.  JOHN 
OXTLVXR.     TOSBXRT     MaCOONALD,     JOSEPH 

Oatsos,  Rouan  Pucinski,  Frank 
Thompson,  William  St.  Once.  Joseph 
VwoRiTO,  Ons  Yatron,  Don  Edwards. 
Robert  Leggett.  William  Rtan.  Hxn- 
RT  Helstoski,  Kxn  Heckleb.  Edward 
Koch,  Richard  Ottimger,  Arnold  Ol- 

SKN,  HXNRT  S.  RETTSS. 

Rat  Madden,  DAvm  Obet,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  James  O'Hara,  William 
Moorhead,  Frank  Evans,  Dominick 
Daniels,  Clarence  Long,  Jamxs 
Schettxr,  Shirlxt  Chisholm,  Lester 
Wolff,  Charles  Wilson,  Leonard 
Farbstkin,  Edward  Boland,  Samuel 
Friedel,  William  Ford,  Thomas  Rxes, 
Llotd  Meeds.  Thaddeus  Dttlski,  John 
McFall. 

Lee  Hamilton,  John  Moss,  Bertram 
PODELL,  James  Howard,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  Fitter  Rodino,  Jeroscs  Wal- 

DIE,   JONATHAN   BiNCHAM,   ALLARO   LOW- 

enstein,  Mario  Biagci,  George  E. 
Brown,  Robert  Tixrnan,  Lucien  Nko- 
zi,  Robert  Nix,  Brock  Adams,  Wil- 
liam Hathawat,  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Sam  Gibbonb,  Morris  Udall,  John 
Braoemas,  FMTT.Tf»  Daddario. 


RETAIL  MEAT  PRICES  REFLECT  SUP- 
PLY  AND   DEMAND    SITUATION 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  citizens  are  very  noticeably  and  un- 
derstandably disturbed  over  the  rapidly 
rising  price  of  beef  in  our  markets  and 
grocery  stores.  Certainly  I  make  no  claim 
to  any  unique  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  feeling  that  I  might  have  some 
little  factual  information  on  this  sub- 
ject which  is  not  generally  available  to 
all  of  our  citizens,  I  felt  that  I  should  try 
to  analyze  this  phenomenon. 

Today's  higher  beef  prices  are  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  consumer  demand, 
interacting  with  a  fixed,  limited  supply  of 
cattle  available  for  slaughter. 

The  American  public  today  is  consum- 
ing record  quantities  of  beef— both  total 
and  per  capita  consumption — at  record 
prices.  The  primary  reasons  for  this  are 
general  inflation  and  ailtime  record  con- 
sumer buying  i)ower. 

As  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture begins  hearings  on  general  farm  and 
food  stamp  legislation  tomorrow,  the 
question  of  assuring  abimdant  meat  sup- 


plies for  all  Americans  is  of  e^iecial  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  on  the  committee. 

In  the  long  nm  only  if  we  have  a  farm 
program  which  moves  unneeded  culti- 
vated Eicres  from  crop  production  into 
grass  or  forage,  can  we  be  very  hopeful 
of  any  considerable  Increase  in  beef  pro- 
duction. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  need  to 
expand  our  cow  herd  by  about  a  million 
per  year,  so  long  as  our  present  buying 
capacity  continues  to  Increase  at  the 
present  rate.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
depends  in  a  very  large  part  on  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  farm  program  which 
will  move  substantial  acreage  from  field 
crops  to  grass  and  forage,  regardless  of 
whether  this  shift  is  achieved  by  a  soil 
bank  or  by  a  crop  adji^tment  program. 

The  beef  industry  is  unique  in  that 
biological  factors  require  producers  to 
have  nearly  3  years'  leadtlme  in  which  to 
adjust  their  production.  The  gestation 
period  for  cattle  is  9  months.  After  a 
calf  is  born  it  must  be  fed  for  nearly  2 
years  before  it  is  mature  enough  for 
slaughter.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  cattle  which  are  available  for  con- 
sumption today  was  irrevocably  fixed 
nearly  3  years  ago. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  number  of 
cattle  available  for  slaughter  today  was 
determined  3  years  ago,  the  beef  pro- 
ducer does  have  some  leeway  as  to  liow 
large  he  will  permit  an  Individual  ani- 
mal to  grow  before  it  is  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter. The  usual  market  weight  for  a  steer 
is  around  1,050  pounds,  but  this  figure 
can  nm  as  high  as  1,200  pounds  or  more. 
Years  ago  it  was  common  to  slaughter 
4-year-old  steers. 

If  the  price  of  cattle  is  high  and  a 
producer  feels  confident  it  will  remain 
high,  he  may  elect  to  hold  his  livestock 
back  from  daughter  for  a  short  while 
and  market  it  later  at  higher  weights. 
But  since  the  producer's  marginal  cost  of 
gain  goes  up  tremendously  els  the  animal 
grows  heavier,  his  confidence  in  contin- 
ued high  prices  is  critical  to  his  decision 
to  Increase  beef  production  In  this 
marjjcr. 

Barring  a  sudden  decline  in  wages  and 
employment,  consumer  demand  for  meat 
likely  will  continue  to  be  very  strong,  but 
meat  production  can  be  only  moderately 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  This  situation  is 
likely  since  imemployment  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  relatively  low,  con- 
sumer incomes  are  expected  to  rise  fur- 
ther, and  population  will  continue  up- 
ward. Consumer  demand  for  meat,  how- 
ever, may  be  tempered  somewhat  in  the 
fall  if  the  measures  recently  undertaken 
to  dampen  the  general  rise  in  prices  are 
effective  In  reducing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. But  even  then,  a  sharp  decline  in 
consumers'  willingness  and  ability  to  buy 
meat  does  not  seem  likely,  unless  house- 
wives should  get  the  idea  that  producers 
were  charging  them  unfair  prices.  So 
long  as  producers  are  getting  less  than 
they  were  18  years  ago,  which  is  the  case, 
it  seems  that  no  such  charge  could  be 
made  unless  the  facts  are  misrepresented 
or  suppressed. 

Any  such  consumers'  revolt  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  both  producers  and 
consumers,  because  it  would  utterly  de- 
stroy the  confidence  which  cattle  breed- 
ers must  have  in  a  profitable  future  mar- 
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ket  if  they  are  to  make  the  investment 
and  take  the  risks  incident  to  enlarging 
our  present  inadequate  breeding  herds. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  recent  reduc- 
tion in  meat  production  compared  with 
a  year  ago  likely  will  be  reversed  later  on. 
There  are  more  cattle  on  feed  than  last 
year.  Thus,  beef  production  in  coming 
months  likely  will  run  moderately  larger 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1968.  All  of 
the  increase  in  beef  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  high  quality  fed  beef,  and 
production  of  lower  quality  cow  beef  and 
other  nonfed  beef  likely  will  be  smaller 
than  last  summer  and  fall.  In  the  long 
run,  increases  in  meat  production  prob- 
ably will  outpace  increases  in  population, 
only  if  we  increase  the  Nation's  cow 
herd,  and  as  explained,  this  cannot  be 
very  elfective  for  at  least  3  years. 

Indeed,  as  we  divert  heifers  from 
slaughter  to  breeding,  we  will  tend,  at 
lepst  temporarily,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  beef  coming  on  the  market. 

In  general,  retail  prices  of  most  goods 
and  services  have  been  rising  for  many 
years.  Retail  food  prices  rose  during  the 
eariy  I9e«^  but  lagged  behind  prices  of 
nonfood  items  while  the  farm  price  of 
many  farm  products  actually  dropped. 
Meat  prices,  however,  changed  very  little 
from  1958  to  1964.  During  this  period, 


RETAIL  PRICES.  APRIL  1969  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ComuiMr  Prk*  Index  (1957-59-100)1 


ItMD 


April 
1969 


April 
1968 


April 
1966 


Consumer  pricas:  All  IteoM 126.4 

Food  at  home 119.3 

Cereals  and  bakery  products..... 121. 3 

Meeb,  poultry,  and  fisJi 118. 4 

Diiry  products 122.9 

Fruits  and  vegetables 127.9 

Other  foods 109.0 

Food  away  from  home 142. 2 

Housing .- 125.3 

Rent , 117.8 

Home  ownership 137.1 

Fuel,  oil,  and  coal 117.4 

Gas  and  electricity 111.2 

Furnishings  and  apaialiom 118.9 

Apparel  and  upkeep: 

Men's  and  boys' 127.3 

Women's  and  gifts'     121.0 

Footwear 13J.4 

Transportation: 

Private 121.9 

Public 148.0 

Healtfi  and  recreation: 

Medical  care 153.6 

Personal  care 125.5 

Reading  and  recreation 129.6 

Ottier  goods  and  services 126.6 

U.S.  average  retail  meat  pricas,  CMis  par  poand: 

Round  steak 123.7 

Rib  roast. 104.5 

Chuck  roast 68.6 

Hamburger 59.7 

Vaal  cutlets 189.9 

Pork  chops 105.6 

Ham,  whoie 67.3 

Bacon  sijcad 82.9 

Frankfurters 1       73.0 

Chickan. fryers ^....  I      42.2 

Consumer  incomes: 

Weakly  wan  rat« $126.16 

Par  capita  disposable  income *t3,006 


■  Consumer  Prin  fndu. 

>  Small. 

>  Not  amiiablt. 
•  Istquailar. 


A  smaller  portion  of  the  family  budget 
is  spent  for  food  in  the  United  States 
than  at  any  time  In  history  or  In  any 
major  country  of  the  world.  Just  10 
years  ago,  20.9  percent  of  the  disposable 
personal  income  was  spent  for  food.  In 
1968,  food  took  only  17.2  percent  of 


meat  prices,  both  live  and  dressed,  lagged  has  been  pointed  out,  basically  due  to 

far  behind  prices  of  other  foods  as  well  unusually  strong  consumer  demand  for 

as  prices  of  nonfoods.  Since  1964,  how-  meat  and  Inflatkxiary  pressures  on  the 

ever,  meat  prices  have  also  risen.  general  economy  that  have  more  than 

Increases  in  food  prices,  including  offset  moderate  increases  in  supplies  of 
meat  prices,  however,  have  not  kept  p«w»  red  meats.  So  far  this  year,  meat  pro- 
wlth  rises  in  consimier  Incomes.  For  ex-  duction  has  increased  enough  to  a  little 
ample,  per  capita  disposable  income  in  more  than  offset  population  increases,  so 
1968  was  about  59  percent  higher  than  in  per  capita  supplies  of  meat  have  been 
1957-59.  Pood  prices  during  this  period  slightly  larger  than  the  record  supplies 
were  up  only  about  J9  percent;  meat  last  year.  The  average  consumer,  there- 
prices  in  1968  averaged  only  about  16  fore,  has  been  eating  as  much  meat  as 
p>ercent  higher.  The  price  of  dressed  meat  last  year  even  though  prices  are  up. 
like  most  food  costs  is  more  a  r^ectlon  The  consimier  is  getting  a  much  bet- 
of  the  cost  of  marketing  than  the  cost  ter  beef  product  today  than  in  years 
of  the  food  itself.  The  marketing  cost  of  past.  Over  two-thirds  of  today's  beef  has 
getting  a  choice  steer  from  the  ranch  to  spent  time  in  a  feedlot,  compared  to 
the  consimier  is  up  15  percent  in  the  last  only  40  percent  a  few  short  years  ago. 
8  years.  Labor  costs  alone  in  the  food  This  results  in  increased  tenderness, 
processing  and  distributing  industries  flavor  and  desirability.  Even  the  cutting 
have  increased  more  than  45  percent  and  merchandising  techniques  give  to- 
when  compared  to  the  1957-59  averages,  day's  modem  housewife  more  meat  for 

Prices  of  food,  at  this  time  amounting  the  table.  With  new  trimming  and  pack- 
to  only  17  percent  of  the  take-home  aslng  changes,  there  is  less  waste  tmd 
wages,  have  run  far  below  the  Increased  more  actual  edible  meat  per  pound  pur- 
cost  of  all  items  and  services  as  measured  clMtfed  than  ever  before.  This,  of  course, 
by  the  consimier  price  index.  The  fol-  adds  to  the  cost.  Of  such  cuts  of  beef, 
lowing  table  indicates  that  the  Increase  6.50  percent  of  the  carcass  is  used  for 
in  the  cost  of  rents,  homes,  medical  care,  pwrterhouse  steak,  6.75  percent  for  sir- 
entertainment,  transportation  and  other  1°^  steak,  6.40  percent  for  rib  roast,  7.20 
items  has  incresised  more  than  twice  as  Percent  for  chuck  steak,  3.35  percent  for 
fast  as  retaU  food  prices:  toP  round,  and  4.50  percent  for  ground 

meat,  leaving  just  about  two-thirds  of 
relatively  low  value. 

Livestock  and  meat  prices  have  risen 

April  1969  change  from-  ^^^^  though  the  quan^tlty  of  meat  avail- 

able  for  consumption  has  been  slightly 

1947^9  April  1968  April  1966     S2  ^*^«^  *^*"  »  y^ar  ago.  Red  meat  output 

average      percent      percent       percent  was    UP    3    percent    during    January    tO 

April,  including  2  percent  more  beef.  4 

+12         +55  percent  more  pork,  but  considerably  less 

+6         +39  veal   and   lamb.   In   addition,   poultry 

:f|        +11  production  was  up  6  percent  during  the 

+13         +39  first  4  months  of  this  year,  and  imports 

+5         +20  °'  ^^  ™«*<^  ^*^e  *>««»  larger  than  a  year 

+17 ago.  The  meat  supply  situation  changed 

+1*1         +|o  somewhat  during  May,  however,  when 

^5o  both  beef  and  pork  production  supplies 

+8         +€0  were  smaller  than  in  May  1968.  As  sup- 

^1         +*>  plies  this  spring  began  to  run  below 
year-earlier   levels   and   demand    con- 

+16         +20  *^"®d  unusually  strong,  livestock  and 

+17         +81  meat  prices  rose  shandy.  The  demand 

+10         4-59  ^^^  *'**"   extremely  strong  in   recent 

+21        -H76  months  because  of  unusually  low  unem- 
ployment rates  and  rapid  increases  In 

+12         +61  consumer  Incomes. 

«)-ii         +50  Recently  the  United  Press  Intema- 

+11         +«i  tlonal   made   a   nationwide   report   on 

+8         +48  meat  prices.  Because  of  the  comprehen- 

+}0         +54  sive  aspect  of  this  survey,  it  is  made  a 

+8         +18  part  of  this  statement  for  it  indicates 

+22        +104  the  diverse  lmp$u;t  of  conditions  on  local 

+J         +^  prices. 

-11         +12  The  article,  published  in  the  New  York 

-? :::;::::::  Times,  June  15. 1969,  follows: 

Mkat    Pbicts    Ribx    Acboss    (Tottntbt — But 

iJ!         iilJ  Sample    Shows    Qaims    Have    Not    Bxkk 

+"         +'*  Uniporm 

Chicago,  June  14. — Meat  prices  are  rising 
all  across  the  country.  But  in  some  cities  tbey 
are  markedly  higher  than  in  others. 

A  United  Press  International  spot  check  of 
supermarkets  in  13  cities  on  June  5  showed 

take-home  pay.  And  in  spite  of  rising  that  the  price  of  sirioin  steak   (bone  in) 

prices,  the  percentage  of  disposable  per-  ranged  from  tl.oe  a  pound  in  Albuquerque, 

sonal  income  spent  for  food  has  con-  ^■^-  *°  ♦^^^  *  pound  in  Detroit  and  Bir- 

tlnued  at  this  low  level  so  far  In  1969.  mingnam.  Ala.           ,     ,.        ^ 

Do4-.li  »<w>4.  .^^^^  v,«™.  tTi.TL^i  ^^«  survey  came  at  a  time  when  the  De- 

RctaU  »»«tPrtce?havMt  Is  true,  risen  partment  of  Agriculture  said  the  meat  bUl 

SUarpiy.    Dressed    beef    prices    are    the  for  the  first  quarter  of  1969  had  risen  by  3.7 

highest  on  record.  The  price  rise  is,  as  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier.  And  department 
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eoonomlsts  declined  to  say  when,  or  whether, 
prices  would  start  to  come  down. 

A  sampling  of  16  stores  checked  coast  to 
coast  revealed  that  sirloin  averaged  roughly 
$1.45  a  pound  at  meat  counters,  which  chuck 
averages  87  cents  a  pound,  leg  of  lamb  $1.13, 
pork  chops  $1.24.  lamb  chops  $1.82  and  rib 
roast,  $1.22. 

LOW    IN    ALBTTqtTmQtnt 

The  Albuquerque  Safeway  charged,  per 
pound,  68  cents  for  ground  chuck,  96  cents 
for  oven-ready  leg  of  lamb,  $1.04  for  pork 
chops,  $1.49  for  lamb  shop*  and  98  cants  for 
rib  roast. 

In  Birmingham  ground  chuck  was  priced 
at  95  cents  a  pound,  leg  of  lamb  $1.29,  pork 
chops,  $1.19.  lamb  chops,  $3.29  and  rib  roast, 
$1.29. 

First  National  Stores  in  Portland,  Me., 
charged  $1.48  for  sirloin,  89  cents  for  ground 
chuck,  99  cents  for  leg  of  Iamb,  $1.19  for 
pork  chops,  $1.89  for  lamb  chops  and  $1.29 
for  rib  roast. 


Supermarkets  in  Dallas  came  closest  to  the 
national  average  with  their  meat  prices.  Dal- 
las stores  were  charging  $1.44  for  sirloin,  83 
cents  for  ground  chuck,  $1.19  for  leg  of  lamb. 
$1.22  for  pork  chops,  $1.64  for  Iamb  chops  and 
$1.00  for  rib  roast. 

On  the  average,  shoppers  In  Los  Angeles 
paid  less  iot  beef  products  than  did  those  In 
San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  housewives  got 
a  break,  however,  on  lamb  prices. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  sampling  of  six  Middle  Western  area 
stores  showed  that  shoppers  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  paid  about  the  same  for  meat  products 
as  the  shoppers  In  Detroit. 


Imports  of  red  meat  early  this  year 
were  down  sharply  because  of  the  dock 
strike  in  most  eastern  and  gulf  ports. 
However,  in  March  and  April  imports 
were  again  ctmslderably  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.  On  balance,  red  meat  im- 
ports were  3  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1969 — beef  and  veal  Imports  were  nearly 
10  percent  larger,  but  pork  imports  were 
down  6  percent.  Imports  of  meat  sub- 
ject to  quota  have  been  up  about  8  per- 
cent so  far  this  year. 


MINERAL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCES 


CUT 


Sirloin 
steak 


Ground 
chuck 


imS 


laml 


Pork 
cbopt 


San  Francisco... 

Los  Angeles 

Albuquerque... 

Dallas 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Memphis ... 

Miami 

Birmingham 

Providence 

Portland,  Maine 
New  York  City.. 


$1.59 

$a9i 

$1.13 

$1.34 

$1.69 

1.29 

.79 

1.49 

1.29 

1.89 

1.08 

.68 

.98 

1.04 

1.49 

1.44 

.83 

1.19 

1.22 

1.64 

1.55 

.89  .... 
1.29 

i.'25' 

1.29  .... 

1.59 

1.60 

2.10 

1.45 

.89  .... 

1.09 

1.59 

1.49 

.89 

1.19 

1.29 

2.19 

1.59 

.95 

1.29 

1.19 

2.29 

1.49 

.98 

.95 

1.29 

1.35 

1.48 

.89 

.99 

1.19 

1.89 

1.39 

.85 

.99 

1.19 

1.89 

Item 


Average,  1965-67 


January- 
April 


1968 


Year 


January- 
April 


Year 


Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent): 

Beet  and  veal _.. 313,138 

Poik 128,064 

Lamb 4,447 

Total  red  meat 474,530 

Imports  under  quota  >.. 214,931 


1,157,896 

388,952 

11224 

1,636,643 
777,500 


433,604 
141,947 
4  364 
631^671 
295,836 


1,518,030 

416.099 

22.896 

2,081,034 

1.000,550 


Year 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969: 

January. 

February. 

March... 

April 

May 


At  First  National  Stores  in  Providence,  R.I., 
rib  roast  was  $1.46  while  other  prices  were 

comparable  to  the  national  average.  (j^j.    ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 

•            •            •            •            •  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Following  U  a  comparison  of  retail  prices  minute,   to   revise   and   extend   his   re- 

tal3  major  cities  reported  as  of  Thursday,  j„„^  ^^  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 

been  said  about  a  reduction  in  mineral 

Lamb               Rib  depletion  allowances,  particularly  oil.  I 

''"P* [^  believe  someone  should  say  something 

about  the  reason  for  depletion  allow- 

*|-|J  ances. 

;98  In  recent  months  the  petroleum  in- 

|0|  dustry  in  the  United  States  has  been  in 

i;25  the  political  spotlight  to  an  excessive  de- 

1  09  gree.  Emotion  is  nmning  high  and  this 

iJI  important  industry  has  become  a  "sym- 

i!46  bol"  beyond  sober  reason  or  equitable 

}J|  balance. 

^____ , ;_  For  the  Record   the  following  facts 

should   be  carefully   weighed   by   each 

U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  AND  MEATS  SUBJECT  TO  U.S.  IMPORT  QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS  Member  Of  this  CongreSS. 

(Thousands  of  pounds,  During  the  past  decade  the  mandatory 

oil  import  control  program  has  been  ad- 

1969  ministered  so  that  imports  of  foreign  oil, 

other  than  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used 

^*""Aprii         Year  *^  ^^'^'  ^**  remained  at,  or  below,  12.2 
percent  of  the  estimated  average  daily 

oil  production  from  domestic  reserves  lo- 

476,314 cated  in  districts  I  to  IV. 

i^'g^ The  effective  restriction  on  the  im- 

65i',852  11"""'""  portatlon  of  foreign  oil  has  helped  ac- 

318,425    >  1,035, 000  complish  the  national  security  result  in- 

tended   by   proclamation  No.   3279,   as 

amended. 

The  domestic  petroleum  industry  and 
prices  have  risen  and  In  recent  weeks  the  petroleum  self-sufficiency  of  the 
have  been  averaging  $34  to  $35  per  100  United  States  have  benefited  meaning- 
pounds,  about  $7  higher  than  a  year  fully  from  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
earlier.  Hog  prices  are  currently  about  $5  gram. 

higher  than  they  were  at  the  turn  of  the  In  spite  of  the  national  security  bene- 

year  and  a  year  earlier.  In  1951  the  price  fit  given  by  the  program,  however,  the 

of  choice  live  steers  was  35.96  cents  per  petroleum  industry  in  the  United  States 

pound — livewelght — in  Chicago.  TIiIb  was  has  experienced  progressive  deterioration 

2.11  cents  per  poimd  higher  than  it  was  in  its  ability  to  find  and  develop  new 

in  May  1969.  On  the  other  hand  the  retail  domestic  oil  reserves  to  replace  those  be- 

price  of  beef  in  the  same  market  was  92.7  ing  consumed  at  greater  and  greater 

cents  per  poimd,  or  4Vi  cents  liigher  this  rates. 

year  than  In  1951.  That  is  in  18  years  the  The  domestic  reserves  to  production 
price  of  live  animals  had  gone  down  and  ratio  for  natural  gas  has  declined  to 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  retail  about  15  to  1  at  tlie  end  of  1968.  The  first 
store  had  gone  up.  In  this  respect  the  c(Hisumer  evidence  of  the  rapidly  de- 
price  of  beef  but  reflects  a  nun\ber  of  clining  availability  of  natural  gas  will  be 
farm  commodities.  felt  this  coming  winterly  industrial  gas 
Beef  production  reached  an  alltime  consumers  on  the  east  coast.  The  follow- 
high  of  20.9  billion  pounds  in  1968,  and  ing  winter,  and  the  winters  after,  will 
pork  production  also  Increased.  Imports  experience  progressively  tighter  natural 
of  beef  and  veal  totaled  1,518  million  gas  supply  conditions, 
poimds  and  were  equal  to  7  percent  of  The  number  of  years  of  supply  of  all 
U.S.  beef  and  veal  production.  Pork  im-  oils  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
ports  also  were  lariger.  These  increases  reserves  has  decreased  to  8.4  years  at  the 
more  than  offset  moderate  reductions  in  start  of  1969. 

U.S.  lamb  and  veal  production  and  pro-  Petroleum  now  suppUes  almost  three- 

vided  in  record  large  volume  of  meat  for  fourths  of  the  Nation's  energy  require- 

consumptlon,    both    in    total    and    per  ments.  The  demand  for  energy  from  all 

capita.  sources  is  insatiable  and  Is  increasing 


>  Includes  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat  on  a  product  weight  basis. 

>  USDA  esUmats. 

CHOICESTEERS  AT  CHICAGO  AND  COMPOSITE  RETAIL  PRICE 
OF  BEEF 


Choice  steers 

(cents  per 

pound) < 


Beef,  retail 

(cents  per 

pound) 


35.96 

88.2 

33.18 

86.6 

24.14 

69.1 

24.66 

68.5 

23.16 

67.5 

22.30 

66.0 

23.83 

70.6 

27.42 

81.0 

27.83 

82.8 

26.24 

81.0 

24.65 

79.2 

27.67 

82.4 

23.96 

81.0 

23.12 

77.8 

26.19 

81.4 

26.29 

84.3 

26.04 

84.1 

27.74 

87.3 

29.23 

90.1 

29.11 

90.0 

3a  19 

89.9 

30.98 

92.7 

33.85 

■  Live  weight  Average  beef  animal  dresses  out  at  approxi- 
mately 62  percent  of  live  weight  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cattle  prices  In  early  January  were 
around  $29  per  100  poimds — choice  grade 
steers    at   Chicago.   Since   then,   cattle 
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dramatlcaDy.  If  this  Nation  Is  to  remain 
independent,  it  must  be  self-sufflclent  In 
Its  energy  supplies. 

All  energy  sources — coal,  uranium, 
shale  oil,  tar  sands,  as  well  as  petrole- 
um— should  receive  Increased  attention 
by  Oovemment  and  by  industry.  Un-/ 
biased  concern  should  be  evidenced  for 
the  present  and  future  availability  of 
energy  reserves  by  producers,  processors, 
transporters  and  consumers  alike. 

Competent  authority  reveals  that  the 
TJ3.  reserves  of  uranium  ore  available  at 
today's  price  and  technology  are  about 
one-fourth  of  the  requirements  for  fa- 
cilities In  use,  under  construction,  or 
planned  to  be  Installed  by  1980. 

U.S.  reserves  of  shale  oil  In  the  West- 
em  States  have  been  said  to  total  2 
trillion  barrels  or  more,  however,  under 
existing  economic  and  operating  condi- 
tions not  one  barrel  of  shale  oil  is  avail- 
able to  any  consumer  In  the  United 
States. 

Mineable  reserves  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  have  been  stated  as  being 
ovar  800-bmion  tons,  or  sufflclent  for 
several  hwidred  years  at  today's  rates 
of  consumption.  Actually,  the  "commer- 
cial" quantities  of  coal  available  under 
existing  economic  and  operating  condi- 
tions are  only  2  to  3  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  available  if  economics  is  ig- 
nored. 

It  Is,  therefore,  apparent  that  our 
available  domestic  energy  supplies  from 
all  sources  has  reached  a  dangerously  low 
level.  Of  all  of  our  sources,  petroleum, 
shale  oil,  uranium,  and  coal,  petroleum 
is  the  most  abimdant  due.  I  feel,  to  the 
tax  laws  under  which  this  industry  has 
operated  for  so  many  years. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
tax  reform  that  would  include  reduc- 
ing the  depletion  allowance  and  modi- 
fying other  tax  laws  that  now  apply  to 
petroleum. 

In  my  judgment,  this  country  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  embarking  upon  a 
program  of  "tax  reform  for  the  sake  of 
reform,"  particularly  one  that  will  re- 
sult in  our  early  dependence  upon  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  for  our 
petroleum  supplies. 

Fortunately,  petroleum  is  only  one  of 
several  sources  of  energy  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  the 
investigation  of  the  oil  import  control 
program  behig  conducted  by  the  Cabinet 
task  force  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  George  P.  Shultz. 
be  enlarged  to  include  all  other  sources 
of  energy  such  as  coal,  shale  oil,  uranium, 
and  tar  sands. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Presidents  before  President  Nixon, 
have  consistently  and  stanchly  defended 
the  fundamental  tissimiptlon  and  cen- 
tral theme  that  a  worldwide  American 
presence  is  necessary  for  global  stability, 
and  peace  flows  not  from  weakness  but 
from  strength — this  theme  has  been 
basic  to  the  U.S.  foreign  and  military 
policy  for  decades.  — " 

Energy  is  strength.  This  Nation  can, 
this  Nation  must,  remain  completely 
self-sufflclent  in  its  energy  supplies. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  governments  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  conduct  a  critical  assessment  of  the 
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Nation's  present  and  future  energy  needs, 
and  availability  from  all  sources  and 
to  effect  laws  and  regulations  that  will 
stimulate  the  exploration  for  and  the 
/development  of  energy  supplies  adequate 
/to  ^nsure  the  continued  energy  self- 
sufDclency  of  the  United  States. 


PAYMENT  LIMIT  POSES  QUESTION 
OP  LEGALITY 

(Mr.  FINDLETsr  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imtil  the 
appropriation  bill  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  Senate  over  the  $20,000 
limit  on  individual  payments  to  farmer 
is  resolved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  legally  spend  funds  to  formulate 
1970  crop  programs  unless  they  provide 
a  $20,000  limit. 

This  has  special  importance  because 
the  1970  wheat  program  already  is  about 
a  month  behind  schedule. 

So  far.  conferees  on  the  appropriation 
bill  have  not  been  named. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin, 
explaining  the  problem: 

The  provisions  of  H.J.  Re*.  790.  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  30  and 
subsequently  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President,  provides  authority  for  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  government  to 
continue  operations  pending  final  approval 
of  appropriation  bills.  Careful  reading  of 
Section  101  raises  serious  questions  to  the 
legality  of  any  expenditures  being  made  at 
this  time  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpwatlon  for  the 
formulation  of  programs  for  the  1970  crop 
year  which  fall  to  establish  a  $20,000  celling 
on  aggregate  payments  under  wheat,  cotton 
and  feed  grains  programs  to  any  Individual 
farmer.  I  call  this  to  yoiu-  attention  with  spe- 
cial urgency,  because  your  staff  may  well  be 
In  the  process  of  formulating  the  1970  wheat 
program,  and  perhaps  the  1970  programs  for 
cotton  and  feed  grains  as  well. 

The  section  clearly  requires  that  the  House 
version  of  the  agriculture  appropriation  act 
for  fiscal  1©T0  be  followed.  It  further  directs 
that,  as  between  House  and  Senate  versions 
the  more  restrictive  authority  be  followed. 

The  language  of  Section  lOl-a-4  would 
not  set  aside  this  requirement,  becaiise  the 
$20,000  limitation  derives  from  a  single  ap- 
propriation, a  single  fund  and  a  single 
authority. 

Until  disagreements  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  money  bill  are 
resolved.  It  would  therefore  seem  Illegal  to 
spend  funds  during  fiscal  1970  to  formtUate 
these  programs  unless  subject  to  the  $20,000 
limit. 


THE  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL  AREA  THREE  FOR- 
GOTTEN STATES 

(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
only  three  States  in  the  Union  which 
have  not  a  single  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  within  their  boundaries. 
My  own  State  of  Wyoming  is  one— the 
others  are  Alaska  and  Vermont. 

I  today  Introduce  a  resolution  which 
would  declare  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  establish  at  least  one 
SMSA  in  any  State  which  at  present  has 
none. 

This  matter  wtu  also  submitted  in  the 
last  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
SMSA  concept  is  to  promote  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  people,  goods,  and  in- 
dustries from  one  part  of  the  Nation  to 
another. 

In  the  words  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget: 

standard  Metropolitan  SUtlstical  Areas 
definitions  are  used  in  presenting  data  from 
the  censuses  of  business,  manufacturers,  and 
mineral  industries;  the  census  of  population 
and  bousing:  and  the  census  of  governments; 
in  presenting  current  economic  tmd  social 
daU;  and  in  analysis  of  local  area  problems. 
And,  the  data  are  used  in  many  market 
analyses. 

The  Utility  of  the  SMSA  figures  Is 
readily  apparent.  Industries  wlilch  are 
relocating  look  first  to  reliable  standard- 
ized statistics  in  their  quest  for  the  right 
spot.  At  a  time  when  the  urban  centers 
of  the  country  have  become  so  crowded 
with  people  and  their  arteries  of  traffic 
that  to  live  there  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
easy,  it  behooves  us  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  outlying  portions  of  this 
vast  country.  While  the  industries  con- 
centrated in  the  great  metropolitan  com- 
plexes overload  the  air  and  water  of 
those  areas  with  pollutants,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  continue  policies  which 
have  the  practical  effect  of  channeling 
yet  more  factories  into  the  same  places. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  feels  that 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  criteria  which 
they  have  arbitrarily  established  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  SMSA's  would  jeop- 
ardize the  ^itire  system.  The  Bureau 
states  that  the  uniform!^  and  consist- 
ency of  the  data  would  be  lost  were 
Wyoming.  Vermont,  and  Alaska  to  be 
included.  This  resolution  does  not  ask 
for  the  reduction  of  standards  across 
the  board;  it  only  requests  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  of  the  States. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement 
for  SMSA  is  a  population  of  50,000,  there 
appears  to  be  no  upper  limit.  Thus  a 
State  which  has  only  a  few  SMSA's  can 
easily  have  data  available  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  State's  population. 
Where  there  is  no  SMSA.  the  entire 
State  is  bypassed.  Small  communities 
near  a  vast  metropolis  can  be  included, 
but  an  entire  State  whose  cities  fall  be- 
low the  50,000  mark  by  however  small  a 
margin  must  be  excluded.  Among  the 
regions  in  this  plight  Is  the  largest  State 
In  the  Union. 

Each  of  the  three  States  Ignored  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  contains  a  city  of 
which  the  population  was  at  least  40,000 
in  1960  and  is  certainly  substantially 
greater  some  9  years  later.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  areas  consisting  solely  of  vil- 
lages and  farms,  but  having  substantial 
commerce  and,  what  is  more,  the  poten- 
tial for  vast  Increases  in  that  commerce — 
increases  which  are  In  part  constrained 
by  the  leek  of  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  industries. 

In  Wyoming  alone  there  are  two  strong 
candidates  for  centers  of  SMSA's.  Casper 
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Is  centrally  located  and  Is  known  as  the 
"oil  capital  of  the  Rockies."  Cheyenne 
is  the  capital  city  and,  although  It  does 
not  have  Casper's  central  location.  Is  a 
vital  area  for  commerce,  business,  Indus- 
try, and.  of  course,  the  government  of  the 
Equality  State.  Casper  had  an  estimated 
population  of  42,500  in  1965  and  Chey- 
erme  had  reached  50,000.  It  seems  that 
the  Bureau  need  have  little  concern 
for  the  effect  on  their  guidelines  and 
since  some  of  the  SMSA's  have  popula- 
tions of  more  than  double  the  50,000  fig- 
ure, it  appears  that  uniformity  was  not 
too  serious  a  consideration  In  any  event. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  and  affirmatively  on  this  resolu- 
tion In  order  that  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  within  State  boimdaries  might  no 
longer  be  denied  to  Wyoming.  Vermont, 
and  Alaska. 


FOOD  PROGRAM  REORGANIZAHON 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Hardin,  on  aimounclng  today  the 
formation  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  in  USDA.  This  new  agency  is  be- 
ing established  in  accordance  with  a  di- 
rective from  President  Nixon.  The  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
Federal  food  programs.  In  his  May  6  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  Himger,  President 
Nixon  said: 

Presently  the  food  programs  are  operated 
in  conjunction  with  numerous  other  unre- 
lated programs.  The  creation  of  a  new  agen- 
cy will  permit  greater  specialization  and  con- 
centration on  the  effective  administration  of 
the  food  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  our  present  food  programs  are 
woefully  inadequate.  We  are  currently 
reaching  about  7  million  Americans  ei- 
ther through  the  commodity  distribution 
program  or  the  food  sttunp  program.  The 
meager  statistical  information  which  we 
do  have  Indicates  that  there  are  about 
15  million  Americans  In  need  of  food  as- 
sistance. We  also  know  that  those  who 
are  being  reached  are  not  being  properly 
served.  Many  have  testified  before  vari- 
ous congressional  Investigative  commit- 
tees that  the  needy  often  have  to  travel 
for  miles  to  purchase  food  stamps,  that 
they  have  to  wait  in  line  for  hours  to  be 
certified,  and  that  the  eligibility  require- 
ments are  unrealistic  in  terms  of  their 
needs.  We  have  learned  to  our  dismay 
that  in  this  land  of  plenty  there  Is  still 
plenty  of  hunger  smd  malnutrition. 

All  of  these  facts  prompted  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
problem  with  a  view  to  completely  over- 
hauling our  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  is  precisely  what  President 
Nixon  called  for  in  his  May  6  message  to 
Congress.  In  the  President's  words: 

That  hunger  and  malnutrition  should 
persist  In  a  land  such  as  ours  Is  embarraoa- 
ing  and  Intolerable. 


He  went  on  to  say  that  more  is  at 
stake  than  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  need  food  assistance;  in 
his  words: 

Something  very  like  the  honor  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  Is  at  issue. 

In  discussing  the  administration's  new 
food  program,  the  July  issue  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  editorialized  as  follows: 

Nixon  officials  are  quite  justified  in  their 
clidms  that  the  proposals — $270  million  more 
for  focd  stamps  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next 
Jtme  30.  growing  to  a  full  $1  billion  more 
in  the  following  year — represent  the  most 
comprehensive  program  for  jwoviding  food 
assistance  that  has  ever  been  put  forward  by 
a  President. 

The  President  deserves  our  praise  and 
support  in  his  commitment  to  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  America.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  Congress  will  speedily  imple- 
ment the  administration's  proposals  for 
expanding  and  improving  our  F-ederal 
food  assistance  efforts. 

Secretary  Hardin's  announcement  to- 
day of  the  creation  of  the  Pood  and  Nu- 
trition Service  under  Executive  reorga- 
nization authority  is  an  Important  first 
step  in  putting  these  programs  on  the 
right  track  and  in  eradicating  the  awful 
blemish  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
from  the  face  of  America. 


for  the  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  Living 
Still."  «» 

Since  our  forefathers,  who  founded 
this  Nation  believed  so  strongly  in  God. 
and  since  this  Congress  starts  every  ses- 
sion with  prayer,  it  seems  entirely  fitting 
that  prayers  should  be  offered  in  the 
schools  of  our  country,  A  step  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  made  by  those  of  us  who 
have  Introduced  a  resolution  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  permit 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayers  in  our 
schools.  ^ 

I  know  the  majority  of  this  House  sup- 
ports such  a  resolution,  I  am  confident 
the  people  of  the  United  States  support 
such  a  resolution  and  a  constitutional 
amendment.  At  last  we  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  if  we  persist,  stinchly  and 
steadfastly,  prayers  will  again  be  lieard 
in  our  schools  throughout  the  land. 


OUR  FOREFATHERS  WERE  DEEPLY 
RELIGIOUS 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  we  should 
have  thanked  God  that  our  forefathers 
were  so  deeply  religious.  Some  of  them 
could  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  state. 

For  example,  Washington  wrote: 

I  am  sure  that  there  was  never  a  people 
who  had  more  reason  to  acknowledge  a  di- 
vine interposition  in  their  affairs  than  those 
of  the  United  States. 

John  Adams  wrote: 
I  have  been  a  churchgolng  animal  for  76 
years,  from  the  cradle. 

Franklin  wrote: 

I  believe  in  one  Ck>d,  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

And  it  was  he  who  moved  "that  hence- 
forth prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  be  held  hi  this  Assemblj  every 
morning." 

Congress  continues  the  practice  to  this 
day.  Jefferson,  during  his  trying  days  as 
President,  began  a  writing,  "The  Life  and 
Morals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  It  was  later 
translated  into  three  languages.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  just  before  his  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr,  wrote  his  wife: 

The  consolation  of  religion,  my  beloved,  can 
alone  support  you;  and  these  you  have  a  right 
to  enjoy.  Fly  to  the  bosom  of  Ood  and  be 
comforted. 

This  sort  of  man  founded  our  Nation 

with  faith.  They  dfffered  in  their  reli- 
gious beUefs  but  they  all  agreed  the  re- 
ligion of  every  man  must  be  left  to  the 
conviction  and  conscience  of  every  man. 
This  is  our  heritage.  Let  us  give  thanks 


UNEMPLOYlvIENT  INCREASE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  Icr  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pres- 
ently witnessing  a  gradual  but.  nonethe- 
less, disturbing  increase  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment.  I  would  be  less  than  can- 
did were  I  to  fail  to  point  out  that  the 
medicine  I  prescribe  today  for  our  econ- 
omy may  serve  to  give  a  degree  of  stim- 
ulus to  this  trend.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
both  the  administration  for  their  inac- 
tion and  the  Congress — should  It  follow 
the  course  of   action   which   I   posit — 
would  be  purchasing  disinflation  at  the 
price  of  Increased  unemployment  in  the 
private  sector.  Note  that  I  add  the  ca- 
veat, "the  private"  sector.  7  do  this  be- 
cause I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  where  employment  declines  in 
the  private  sector  as  a  consequence  of 
steps  to  ameliorate  inflation  there  must 
be  a  proportionate  response  in  the  pubUc 
sector  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 
in  private  employment.  By  this  I  mean  to 
suggest  that  the   Federal  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  assume  an  increas- 
ing responsibility  as  a  residual  employer 
in  our  economy.  In  the  weeks  to  come 
I  shall  introduce  legislation  which  would 
initiate  a  program  of  Federal  conserva- 
tion  to  be   implemented   through   the 
employment    of    presently    unemployed 
youths  in  addition  to  this  program,  it  is 
my  intention  to  continue  to  encourage 
Federal  efforts  In  the  field  of  nianpower 
development  and  training  to  the  end  that 
each  Individual  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  full  productive  role  in  the 
American  economic  life. 


HERBLOCK  DENIED  RUSSIAN  VISA 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  notice  in 
the  morning  paper  today  the  Russiaia 
have  seen  fit  to  deny  a  travel  visa  to 
political  cartoonist  Herblock  who  is  a 
cartoonist  for  the  Washington  Post, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  this  action  has  been  taken  b^ause 
the  Russians  like  to  posture  themselves 
as  a  society  that  has  a  degree  of  open- 
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and  •  degree  of  freedom,  when,  in 
fact,  the  people  who  represent  our  press 
establishment  In  this  country  are  being 
denied  visas  to  travel  in  that  country. 
I  think  this  Is  disturbing  and  distress- 
ing. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Russians  who 
are  stationed  in  this  country  and  who 
read  our  Congressional  Record  will 
know  that  I,  for  one,  am  concerned 
about  this  and  distressed  by  it  and  that 
I  hope  they  will  rethink  this  policy  of 
preventing  American  citizens  from  trav- 
eling freely  In  that  country. 

If  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S,SJl.  are  to  Improve,  a  useful 
step  would  be  to  allow  the  imrestricted 
exchange  of  members  of  press  establish- 
ments of  both  countries. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  denial 
of  Mr.  Herblock's  visa  is  a  fom  of 
political  punishment — and  if  such  pun- 
ishment Is  meted  out  to  foreign  Journal- 
ists, one  must  worry  about  the  enormous 
pressure  thoughtful  members  of  Soviet 
press  must  endure. 

"Mr. 'Block  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
BreztihlV  which  I  believe  ought  to  be 
Included  in  the  Record.  The  text  follows: 
A  Lrrrat  Pkom  Hxulock  to  ttyumMgu 
DsAk  Ms.  Brkzhnxv:  Earlier  thte  year  I 
signed  up  for  a  guided  group  tour  which  In- 
cluded travel  to  Runala,  and  filled  out  appli- 
cations for  the  neceesary  visas.  Some  time 
later  the  tour  agent  said  that  everything  waa 
In  order  for  everyone,  except  for  my  Russian 
visa,  and  that  this  waa  under  consideration 
in  Moscow. 

WeU,  I  hadn't  realized  that  I  was  regarded 
as  such  a  hot  Item  over  there.  It  was  a  little 
flattering  to  think  of  your  government  sit- 
ting around  for  five  weeks  or  so  debating 
whether  It  cotUd  take  the  risk  of  admitting 
me.  But  as  the  time  narrowed  down  to  little 
over  a  week  before  departure,  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  packing  and  all. 

I  have  some  trouble  figuring  what  to  toss 
Into  a  bag  just  for  an  overnight  trip  to  New 
York,  where  nobody  tells  you  that  you  ought 
to  take  along  things  like  soap  and  toilet 
paper  and  a  sink  stopper. 

So  I  was  Interested  and  even  somewhat  re- 
lieved to  leam  before  take-off  time  that  your 
government  had  finally  reached  a  decision  on 
the  matter  of  my  impending  trip,  and  had 
cabled  that  my  appUcatlon  for  a  visa  was 
denied. 

I  couldn't  help  wondering,  though,  why 
the  Soviet  Government  should  have  such 
qualms  about  the  prospect  of  a  visit  by  me. 
True,  your  government  has  complained  about 
some  of  my  cartoons  on  your  regime,  and  this 
was  cited  by  an  embassy  official  when  a  friend 
In  Congress  had  called  to  inquire  about  the 
status  of  my  visa  application. 

But  I  really  hadn't  been  planning  to  draw, 
print  and  distribute  cartoons  in  Russia.  You 
wouldn't  beUeve  it  but  it  takes  mo  a  day  to 
do  a  cartoon  right  here  at  home.  And  on  an 
Intourist  schediile  designed  to  keep  the 
vlaltor  fully  occupied,  there  would  hardly 
have  been  time  for  anything  but  an  occa- 
sional rest  period  and  a  spoonful  of  pare- 
goric. 

One  cartoon  that  your  government  had 
particularly  objected  to  had  to  do  with  the 
pains  you  took  In  keeping  Russian  writers 
and  artists  xinder  control — a  kind  of  domestic 
trouble  spot,  as  I  saw  it.  So  perhape  your  offi- 
cials feared  that  I  was  going  to  foregather 
with  some  of  your  most  talented  and  out- 
spoken creative  people.  But  if  your  aides  had 
only  looked  at  the  agency's  travel  schedule, 
they  would  have  found  that  Siberia  waan't 
Included  in  my  tour  at  all. 

I  thovight  I'd  Just  stick  with  the  group 
plan,   which   included  some   museums,   the 


tomb  of  Lenin  and  some  approved  recent 
Russian  art,  which  seems  to  be  equally  safe 
and  well-preserved.  Little  did  I  realize  that 
your  government  would  regard  my  scheduled 
week  and  a  half  in  Russia  aa  Ten  Days  That 
Shook  the  Kremlin. 

I'm  kind  of  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  Eo  much  concern.  At  a  time  when  the 
news  from  Russia  tells  of  border  conflicts 
with  China,  which  has  nuclear  weapons.  I 
didn't  feel  right  about  the  Riisslan  govern- 
ment having  to  do  all_  that  worrying  about 
one  American  cartoonist  armed  with  nothing 
but  a  pendl,  a  notebook  and  a  tour  schedule. 

You  fellows  already  have  problems  enough 
with   other   people — like  Russians. 

Well,  your  decision  against  my  taking  part 
In  that  museum  tour  ought  to  ease  your  bur- 
dens a  little.  I  noticed  that  as  soon  as  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  resolved  its  problem 
about  me,  Mr.  Oromyko  got  right  to  work 
wltii  a  speech  on  improving  American  rela- 
tions, which  I've  long  hoped  you'd  get 
around  to.  He  even  suggested  considering 
the  excaange  of  official  delegations  of  The 
Supreme  Soviet  aud  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. He  didn't  mention  anjrthing  about 
Soviet  writers  and  artists,  who  I  used  to 
enjoy  meeting  when  they  came  here,  but 
never  mind.  Travel  Is  educational.  I  think 
you  should  get  around  more,  and  without 
being  preceded  by  tanks. 

Without  even  going  to  your  country  I 
found  my  brief  experience  with  your  gov- 
ernment pretty  educational  in  itself.  And 
I'm  sure  there's  a  lot  for  you  to  leam  about 
us. 

I  hope  you'll  think  about  coming  here. 
I'm  not  worried  about  our  government  sur- 
viving a  visit  by  you.  and  I  really  think  your 
govctxunent  might  have  siurvived  me.  If  you 
see  President  Nixon,  he  can  explain  bo  you 
that  I  don't  exactly  have  total  control  over 
events,  even  here  in  the  U.S. 

Anytime  you're  In  the  neighborhood,  don't 

hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  me:  and  you 

can  let  me  know  exactly  how  you  feel  about 

those  cartoons.  After  all,  it's  a  free  country. 

Sincerely, 

Herb  Block. 


TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention has  recently  been  focused  on  the 
impact  of  violence  on  television.  Tills 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  research 
study  conducted  by  the  Annenberg 
Sctux)!  of  Commimlcatlons  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

In  yesterday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Jack  Gould  commented  on  this 
recent  report  and  tried  to  put  the  entire 
problem  into  perspective. 

I  feel  Mr.  Gould's  Incisive  article 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  It 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  13,  1969] 

Op  Scapegoats  and  Headlines 

(By  JackOouId) 

In  connection  with  the  issue  of  violence 
on  television  the  most  pressing  problem  is 
research  into  violence  on  television.  The 
latest  example  of  the  dilemma  came  last 
week  in  a  "preliminary"  study  by  a  research 
team  of  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communl- 
catlons  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
headed  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Oerbner,  dean  aiM 
chief  investigator  for  the  study. 

Once  again  the  study  took  the  familiar 
form  of  monitoring  two  sample  weeks — in 
early  October  of  1967  and  1968 — and  count- 
ing up  the  number  of  dead  or  injured  in 


television    dramas,    motion    ploturea    and 

cartoons.  It  concluded  that  there  were  five 
casualties  for  every  program  containing 
violence.  (The  announcement  of  the  prelimi- 
nary study  said  that  the  monitoring  hours 
ran  from  4  to  10  pjn.  This  left  out  the  final 
prime  evening  hour  of  10  to  11  In  which 
mayhem,  according  to  the  Annenberg 
criteria,  is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  make  the 
study's  flgures  slightly  suspect,  unless  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conducted  its 
research  in  the  central  time  zone.) 

In  the  headlining  tradition  Introduced 
years  ago  by  the  National  Association  for 
Better  Broadcasting,  the  Annenberg  prelimi- 
nary study  in  the  course  of  its  two  sample 
weeks  found  that  791  persons  had  been  killed 
or  injured  on  the  picture  tube. 

Without  benefit  of  supporting  statistics  in 
its  publicity  handouts,  the  Pennsylvania 
group  found  that  in  1968  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  generally  featured  less 
simulated  bloodshed  than  In  1967.  The 
American  Broadcasting  Company  was  deemed 
"the  most  violent  in  many  respects"  in  the 
two-year  comparison,  but,  according  to  the 
study,  did  reduce  the  proportion  of  violence's 
significance  to  the  plots  and  the  frequency 
of  such  violence.  Violence  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  was  reported  to  have 
"receded  slightly"  in  1968. 

The  Annenberg  study  was  prepared  for  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  the 
Prevention  of  Violence,  which  emphasized 
that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  hand- 
out was  only  a  working  paper  for  part  of  a 
report  on  violence  In  the  mass  media.  The 
commission  hopes  to  release  the  report  late 
next  month.  Louis  Harris,  the  public  opinion 
analyst,  la  making  his  own  survey  on  violence 
and  the  mass  media  which  will  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  commission. 

The  weakness  of  the  Annenberg  study,  at 
least  to  the  extent  it  was  issued  In  frag- 
mentary form,  was  that  it  did  not  list  which 
specific  shows  were  monitored  or  by  whom, 
or  whether  it  was  talking  about  the  same 
shows  In  1968.  Nor  did  it  spell  out  in  any- 
thing like  coherent  terms  how  it  defined 
"violence." 

The  Annenberg  School  is  not  alone  in  a 
distressing  trend  in  TV  analysis.  If  data  are 
to  be  released  at  all,  then  the  complete  work- 
ing papers  should  be  simultaneously  and 
voluntarily  unfolded  for  independent  perusal. 
A  study  that  reaches  conclusions  without 
a  wealth  of  supporting  statistic  is  not  really 
research  at  aU. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  national 
commission,  the  subject  of  violence  Is  aehed- 
uled  to  be  explored  for  at  least  a  year  by 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. This  move  was  made  at  the  prodding 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

That  there  has  been  a  plethora  of  violence 
on  the  home  screen  in  past  years  goes  with- 
out sajring.  At  least  some  of  it  has  come  In 
the  Satxirday  programing  for  children,  which 
the  Annenberg  School  inexplicably  failed  to 
take  into  account.  Violence  is  an  easy  way  to 
avoid  the  more  exacting  development  of 
characterization,  and  any  number  of  sup- 
posedly reeponslble  citizens — including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — exploit 
shooting  on  the  air  for  its  box-office  appeal. 
A  writer  and  director  may  yearn  for  quality; 
the  producer,  network  or  sponsor  are  the  ones 
demanding  "action." 

But  the  Annenberg  School's  approach  in 
many  ways  typifies  the  superficiality  of  the 
standard  concern  over  violence,  a  concern 
that  does  not  get  to  real  issues  and  treats 
aU  aspects  of  violence  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  }atter  score,  for  instance,  a  wholesale 
purge  of  aU  Westerns — which  is  practically 
in  the  ofilng  for  the  coming  season — seems 
rather  sUly.  The  Western  is  staple  fare  going 
back  to  the  earliest  movie  days,  its  setting 
is  clearly  not  contemporary  and  it  is  a  form 
of  accepted  visual  fiction  that  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  any  self-appointed  Senate  clean-up 
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squads.  Where  sadistic  cruelty  Is  Injected 
Into  a  Western,  then  in  simple  common-sense 
the  networks  and  Hollywood  producers 
should  exercise  restraint;  the  task  is  not  that 
hturd. 

But  the  overwhelming  need  of  research 
Into  violence  and  television  is  to  turn  up  at 
least  a  scintilla  of  persuasive  evidence  that 
there  is  a  direct  causal  relationship  between 
what  is  shown  on  the  home  screen  and  the 
subsequent  behavior  of  those  who  watch  TV. 
Staggerlixg  volumes  of  literature  are  com- 
pletely inconclusive  on  the  social  question 
that  reaUy  counts,  and  contrary  arguments 
abound.  Definitive  research  in  this  area 
would  take  years  and  millions  of  dollars. 

To  Isolate  entertainment  TV,  just  because 
It  Is  so  simple  to  monitor  and  is  such  an 
Inviting  scapegoat  rich  in  productive  head- 
lines, does  not  refiect  other  factors.  TV  may 
be  ridden  with  sins  but  it  certainly  caimot 
be  blamed  for  the  Vietnam  war.  The  spread 
of  narcotics  addiction  which,  police  wUl 
readily  attest,  so  often  Ues  at  the  root  of  rob- 
beries and  muggings,  is  not  electronic  in  ori- 
gin. And  Congress  itself  collapsed  under  the 
pressure  of  the  gun  lobby. 

Because  television  does  enjoy  such  awe- 
some popularity  with  the  young  it  would  be 
foolhardy  not  to  support  any  effort  to  bring 
the  proportion  of  violent  themes  into  sensi- 
ble perspective.  Tlie  broadcaster  who  dishes 
out  an  evening's  diet  of  violence  as  an  end 
In  itself  and  not  as  an  integral  part  of  le- 
gitimate theatrical  characterization  Is  guilty 
of  falling  to  make  his  contribution  to  soften- 
ing the  accent  on  violence  that  plagues  the 
nation. 

But  picking  on  TV  alone  is  a  national  cop- 
out  for  the  failure  of  adults  to  do  what  they 
can  to  set  an  example.  Children  of  today  are 
years  ahead  of  their  parents  in  an  awareness 
of  the  deep  and  perplexing  international  and 
domestic  crises  which  so  often  find  expres- 
sion in  violent  forms,  and  about  which  thelx 
elders  vacillate  in  Irresolute  and  self-serving 
expediency.  A  TV  screen  that  presented  noth- 
ing but  "The  Sound  of  Music"  and  "Mickey 
Mouse  "  would  be  a  sociological  escape  hatch 
for  those  who  bring  a  profundity  to  effects 
and  display  a  comforting  disinterest  in 
causes. 

LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  UNSOLIC- 
ITED OBSCENE  ADVERTISEMENTS 
DELIVERED  THROUGH  THE  \JS. 
MAIL 

(Mr.  BROOKS  £tfked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  that  would 
define  in  specific  terms  certain  types  of 
illustrations  that  would  not  be  permitted 
to  appear  in  unsolicited  advertisements 
flowing  through  the  mails. 

In  recent  months,  the  Nation  has  been 
subjected  to  an  increasing  flow  of  de- 
generate advertisements  for  obscene 
literature  through  the  Post  Office.  On 
July  8,  the  Government  Activities  Sub- 
committee, which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
held  a  hearing  on  this  problem  with  the 
Postmaster  (jeneral  as  our  principal  wit- 
ness. At  that  time,  it  was  recommended 
to  him  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
promulgate  a  regulation  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  statutes  Congress  has 
previously  enacted  relating  to  the  mail- 
ing of  obscene  matter  to  prohibit  certain 
types  of  illustrations  in  unsolicited  ad- 
vertisements. This  proposed  regulation 
was  specific  and  dealt  directly  with  what 
presently  constitutes  the  heart  of  the 


problem  to  most  people — that  Is,  illustra- 
tions in  unsolicited  advertisements  that 
are  being  sent  into  the  homes  and  into 
the  offices  of  millions  of  Americans  to  be 
opened  by  children,  by  wives,  and  by 
secretaries.  In  recent  months,  the  de- 
pravity and  degeneracy  of  the  illustra- 
tions appearing  in  some  of  these  unso- 
licited advertisements  have  become  so 
extreme  as  to  defy  description. 

Unfortunately,  the  Postmaster  General 
refused  to  consider  the  implementation 
of  this  proposed  regulation.  Although 
constitutional  and  administrative 
grounds  were  cited,  the  bases  of  these 
objections  would  not  stand  up  under  ex- 
amination. This  regulation,  in  fact,  is 
of  a  very  limited  nature.  It  would  not  ex- 
tend, for  example,  to  any  written  mate- 
rial or  to  matter  that  is  solicited  by  the 
person  receiving  it.  In  addition,  the  regu- 
lation would,  for  the  first  time,  clearly 
define  in  prospective  terms  certain  areas 
of  obscenity  that  would  constitute  a  gen- 
eral guide  to  those  who  would  exploit  the 
public  through  the  sale  of  this  material. 
This  proposed  regulation  does  not  con- 
tain any  subjective  tests  which  in  the 
past  have  been  such  a  difficult  stumbling 
block  to  our  courts  In  upholding  con- 
victions under  our  obscenity  laws. 

Also,  the  regulation  contains  no  crim- 
inal sanctions.  The  idea  behind  this  con- 
cept is  that  we  wish  to  stop  the  flow  of 
obscene  material  coming  within  the  spe- 
cific limitations  enunciated  in  the  regu- 
lation. As  the  Post  Office  would  have  the 
power  not  to  deliver  material  coming 
within  this  definition,  the  success  of  the 
effort  would  not  necessarily  require  crim- 
inal prosecutions  of  individual  mailers. 

Unfortunately,  the  defeatist  attitude 
of  top  Post  Office  officials  has  jeopardized 
efforts  to  halt  the  flow  of  obscene  adver- 
tisements through  the  mail  at  this  time. 
Under  present  statutes,  the  Postmaster 
General  has  the  power — in  fact,  he  has 
the  responsibility — to  issue  appropriate 
regulations  implementing  the  directives 
Congress  has  enacted.  If  such  terms  as 
"obscene"  in  themselves  are  too  broad 
and  too  subjective  to  constitute  an  ef- 
fective standard  to  deny  access  of  the 
mailers  to  objectionable  material,  then 
the  Postmaster  General  should,  through 
regulation,  clearly  define  under  the  au- 
thority of  present  statutes  the  nature  of 
material  he  believes  comes  within  this 
category  and  is,  therefore,  not  subject  to 
delivery  through  the  Post  Office. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  object  to  this  sordid  and 
filthy  material  flowing  imsollcited  into 
their  homes.  We  want  effective  action 
taken.  We  want  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  exploit  every  reasonable  ap- 
proach permitted  under  present  statu- 
tory authority  that  is  consistent  with  the 
flrst  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Unfortunately,  Instead  of  vigor,  enthu- 
siasm, and  eagerness  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches, we  flnd  the  Department  deep- 
ly imbedded  in  old  concepts,  over- 
whelmed by  past  defeats,  and  too  timid 
to  try  anjrthing  new. 

It  was  disappointing  to  leam  that  key 
officials  In  the  Department  were  more 
concerned  In  determining  what  was 
wrong  with  this  proposed  regulation  than 
suggesting  modifications  that  might  have 


made  it  acceptable  from  their  point  of 
view.  Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the 
Department's  objections  to  this  pro- 
posed regulation  would  seem  to  apply 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  proposals 
for  new  legislation  they  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress. 

As  a  result,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee constitutes  a  veritable  primer  of  why 
we  cannot  do  anything  ever  so  slight 
and  reasonable  to  curb  the  flow  of  this 
objectionable  material  Into  the  homes 
of  the  American  people.  With  this  de- 
featist attitude  prevailing  in  the  De- 
partment, I  have  redrafted  the  regu- 
lation and  have  introduced  It  as  an 
amendment  to  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  have  taken  this  action  be- 
cause I  believe  the  basic  approach  re- 
flected in  this  proposal  constitutes  an 
effective  solution  to  a  major  segment  of 
the  obscene  literature  problem.  At*the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  Its  concise  and 
limited  nature  offers  no  meaningful 
compromise  to  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  the  broader  concept  of  freedom  of 
expression  which  we  all  agree  must  re- 
main inviolate. 

In  the  ultimate  sense,  if  the  P  rt- 
master  General  refuses  to  impleii-ent 
s-^eciflc  regulations  stating  in  pros  •.  :ttve 
terms  the  nature  of  material  that  can- 
not be  delivered  through  the  mails,  tlien 
Congress  must  perform  this  task  for  him. 

If  there  is  no  meaningful  basis  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  these  who  would 
exploit  the  public  through  the  sa'.?  of 
obscene  literature  and  other  material, 
then  the  time  has  come  for  this  fact  to 
be  established.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
effective  action  can  be  taken  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  then  it  is  high 
time  that  we  get  on  with  it. 

Thank  you. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJt.  12788 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  certain 
obscene  matter 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4001  of  title -39,  United  States  Cods,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
in  the  malls  which — 

"(1)   is  unsolicited, 

"(2)  offers  for  sale,  rent,  or  loan  any 
photograph,  drawing,  picture  of  any  kind,  or 
any  material  containing  any  iUus>ration 
which  depicts  In  whole  or  in  part  the  genitals 
of  the  human  body,  or  any  act  of  sodomy, 
masturbation,  homosexuaUty,  sexual  inter- 
course, sadism,  or  masochism,  and 

"(3)  illustrates  in  any  way  the  nature  or 
the  contents  of  the  items  offered  for  sale, 
rent,  or  loan  is  nonmailable  matter.  shaU 
not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster  General 
directs." 


REFORM  OF  THE  BAIL  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1966 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's legislation  to  reform  the  Bail  Re- 
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form  Act  of  1966.  This  bill  Is  a  perfection 
and  refinement  of  the  approach  outlined 
In  two  other  bills  on  this  subject,  the 
first  of  which  I  Introduced  on  January  3, 
1969. 

The  most  succinct  explanation  of  the 
perfected  bill  is  found  In  the  words  of  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  MltcheU: 

Explanation  op  the  Bill 

The  propoa«d  amendments.  like  tbe  Ball 
R«fonn  Act  Itself,  will  be  applicable  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  Federal  coiirts 
throughout  the  country.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are: 

1.  Authority  for  the  courts  to  consider 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  non- 
flnanclal  conditions  of  release  on  ball. 

3.  Pretrial  detention  for  up  to  60  days  for 
defendants  who  are  within  certain  crime 
categories  and  who  are  fotind  to  be  danger- 
ous after  full  bearing. 

3.  Sanctions  tor  violations  of  conditions  of 
release  either  by  revocation  of  release  and 
detention  or  by  contempt  proceedings. 

4.  Added  penalties  for  ball  Jumping  and 
committing  offenses  while  on  ball. 

Background  Information:  The  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  I960  was  directed  toward  the  serious 
abuses  at  XE»  money  ball  system  throughout 
the  TTnlt^fBtates.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to 
"revise  the  practice  relating  to  ball  to  as- 
s\ire  that  all  persons,  regardless  at  tbelr 
financial  status,  shall  not  be  needlessly  de- 
tained pending  their  appearance  to  answer 
charges  .  . 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  did  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  defendants  who  are  released  on 
ball  and  who  endanger  the  community  by 
committing  additional  crime.  It  did  not 
resolve  issues  of  preventive  detention.  Con- 
gress specifically  put  these  matters  to  one 
side. 

Since  1966,  the  problems  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  persons  released  on  ball  have  be- 
come acute.  Newspapers  have  contained  dally 
r^Kx-ts  of  crime  committed  by  persons  on 
ball:  statistical  sttidles  have  been  made  and 
the  problem  is  acknowledged  as  a  serious 
one.  The  available  data  Includes  the  Judicial 
CouncU  Ball  Committee  study  which  con- 
cluded that  about  10%  of  the  persons  in- 
dicted In  the  United  States  District  Court 
had  allegedly  committed  these  crimes  while 
released  on  ball.  In  another  felony  case  and 
a  study  by  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Coltmibia  who  found  a  rearrest 
rate  of  60-70%  among  persons  charged  with 
robbery  and  released  on  ball. 

Several  prestigious  groups  have  undertaken 
further  study  of  ball  proMems.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  studied  the 
situation  and  a  majority  recommended  legis- 
lative authority  to  permit  preventive  deten- 
tion of  certain  dangerous  persons.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Committee  on  Mlnlmimi 
Standards  has  prepared  recommendations  on 
b«ai  and  believes  that  a  Judge  should  have 
authority  to  consider  dangeroiisnees  In 
setting  nonflnanclal  conditions.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Conference  has  ap- 
proved consideration  of  dangerousness  In 
setting  release  conditions  and  a  majority  of 
Its  Committee  headed  by  Judge  George  L. 
Hart  of  the  United  States  District  Court  fa- 
vors preventive  detention. 

At  the  present  time,  Congress  has  before 
It  literally  dozens  of  bills  which  provide 
various  methods  of  controlling  crime  com- 
mitted by  persons  released  on  ball.  Few.  how- 
ever, contain  the  same  criteria  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Admlnlstrstlon  bUl. 

Conaideration  of  Dangerotianeaa:  Section  1 
of  the  Administration  bill  authorizes  Judges 
to  consider  dangerousness  In  setting  condi- 
tions of  release  on  ball.  It  specifically  says 
that  the  Judge  may  consider  "the  safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community"  in 
setting  baU.  A  Judge  may  not,  however.  Im- 


pose money  bond  or  flnandai  conditions  to 

assure  safety. 

This  provision  is  endorsed  by  virtually  all 
Informed  persons. 

Pretrial  Detention:  Pretrial  detenUon  Is  al- 
ready authorized  for  persons  charged  in 
capital  cases.  SecUon  3  of  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize pretrial  detention  of  certain  persons 
charged  in  a  limited  number  of  non-capital 
violence  related  cases. 

The  categories  of  persons  who  may  be  de- 
tained after  certain  findings  and  procedures 
are: 

1.  Pnrsons  charged  with  a  "dangerous 
crime".' 

3.  Persons  who  are  repeat  olfenders  and 
who  have  been  charged  with  at  least  two 
crimes  of  violence,^  I.e.  persons  charged  with 
a  crime  of  violence  while  on  ball  and  persons 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  In  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years. 

3.  Narcotics  addicts  who  are  charged  with 
crimes  of  violence. 

4.  Persons  who  are  charged  with  any  of- 
fense and  who  threaten  witnesses  or  Jurors. 

These  categories  were  selected  after  analy- 
sis of  the  available  data  showing  recidivism 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  Judicial 
experience  in  these  matters.  A  preliminary 
survey  Indicates  that  about  10%  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  fall  within  these  categories: 

The  Judicial  findings  which  must  be  made 
in  writing  before  pretrial  detention  are  these : 

1.  Clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
person  is  a  person  described  in  one  of  the 
categories: 

2.  A  determination  that  no  condition  of 
release  will  reasonably  asstire  the  safety  of 
the  commimity  and 

3.  Substantial  probability  that  the  person 
committed  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

Under  these  standards,  it  is  plain  that  only 
those  few  defendants  who  meet  all  the  tests 
wUl  be  temporarily  detained  pretrial. 

In  addition  to  safeguard  Individual  liber- 
ties special  procedures  must  be  followed  be- 
fore detention  may  be  ordered.  Specifically, 

1.  There  must  be  a  hearing: 

2.  The  defendant  is  entitled  to  present  In- 
formation, testify  and  present  and  croas- 
axamlne  witnesses: 

3.  The  Judicial  officer  must  enter  a  vrritten 
order  with  finding  and  reasons;  and 

4.  There  are  rights  of  appeal. 

Persons  who  are  believed  to  be  addicts  also 
spend  three  days  under  medical  supervision 
for  a  determination  of  addiction. 

Finally  there  are  limits  on  detention  and 
added  protections  for  detained  persons.  These 
Include: 

1.  An  expedited  trial  which  must  take 
place  within  60  days  unless  delay  is  caused 
by  the  defendant; 

2.  Confinement  where  possible  in  facilities 
separate  from  convicted  persons;  and 

3.  Opportunity  to  prepiu-e  defenses  includ- 
ing release  in  custody  of  appropriate  persons 
to  aid  the  preparation. 

SancUons  for  Violating  Conditions:  The 
Ball  Reform  Act  did  not  provide  specific 
sanctions  for  violating  conditions  of  release. 
Section  6  of  this  bill  provides  two  types  of 
sanctions. 

First,  release  may  be  revoked  and  the  de- 
fendant detained  If  upon  hearing  the  United 
States  Attorney  establishes  "clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence"  of  violations  and  the  Court 
finds  that  no  additional  conditions  of  release 
will  protect  the  community  or  prevent  filgbt. 
This  sanction  Is  endorsed  by  the  ABA  Com- 


»  "Dangerous  crime"  is  defined  to  cover  only 
offenses  with  high  risk  of  additional  repeated 
public  danger,  e.g.,  robbery  and  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. (Sec.  7.) 

'  "Crime  of  violence"  Is  defined  more 
broadly  and  covers  the  whole  range  of  violent 
crimes.  (Sec.  7.) 


mlttee  on  Minimum  Standards  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  District  of  ColtimUa. 

Alternatively  the  defendant  may  be  tried 
for  criminal  contempt  and  sentenced  up  to 
6  months.  While  the  contempt  procedure  is 
probably  available  under  present  law.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  clarify  the  law.  See  18 
U.S.C.  3151. 

Added  Penalties:  The  proposed  bill  creates 
added  penalties  for  persons  Who  Jump  bail 
and  persons  who  commit  crimes  while  on 
bail. 

Ball  Jumpers  will  be  subject  to  sentences 
of  not  lees  than  one  year  and  not  more  than 
5  years  if  charged  with  a  felony  and  not  less 
thian  90  days  and  not  more  than  1  year  if 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor.  These  sen- 
tences are  to  be  consecutive  to  any  other 
sentence.  In  addition  failure  to  appear  after 
notice  will  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  willful 
ball  Jumping. 

Persons  convicted  of  offenses  committed 
on  ball  are  also  subject  to  mandatory  added 
penalties  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more 
than  5  years  if  convicted  of  committing  a 
felony  while  released  and  not  lees  than  90 
days  nor  more  than  1  year  if  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor.  These  sentences  are  to  be 
consecutive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  represents 
the  best  thinking  of  the  best  minds  In 
the  field  of  criminal  justice.  It  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  problem  which  is  ap- 
proaching crisis  dimensions.  The  safety 
and  security  of  the  people  and  property 
of  the  American  community  are  at  stake. 
Congress  should  give  the  matter  priority 
attention. 


VIETNAM:  EVENTUALLY;  WHY  NOT 
NOW? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  2  days, 
this  Nation  and  the  world  will  be  caught 
up  by  a  spectacular  journey  into  space. 
We  marvel  at  the  technology  that  has 
made  the  Apollo  missions  possible,  at  the 
courage  of  the  men  who  man  our  space 
craft,  at  the  boldness  of  vision  and  the 
sure  execution  of  a  program  that  have 
led  us  to  a  moon  landing  In  the  decade. 
Our  Nalton  will  be  proud. 

Standing  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  feats 
in  space  will  be  our  disastrous  entangle- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Here,  we  have  pitted 
our  advanced  technology  against  the  will 
of  stubborn  adversaries  and  have 
wrought  only  vast  destruction.  Here,  we 
have  asked  brave  men  to  fight  and  die 
while  we  helped  a  regime  repugnant  to 
many  cling  to  power,  and  while  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  our  cause  were  in- 
creasingly doubted  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  vision  has  been  faulty,  our  decision 
to  change  course  tragically  long  in  com- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  took 
office  In  January  committed  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  end.  He  brought  with 
him  a  new  team  for  the  task.  He  had  the 
opportunity  which  comes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  administration  to  make 
some  bold  new  departures. 

Like  others,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
strained my  impatience  and  withheld  my 
comments  so  that  the  President  might 
have  as  much  leeway  as  possible  for  de- 
vising a  peace  strategy,  and  for  whateve.»" 
secret  exchanges  might  be  underway.  But 
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the  war  continues,  the  casualties  mount 
daily,  and  the  talks  in  Paris  remain  on 
dead  center.  Last  year  we  had  the  seige 
of  Khe-Sanh.  This  year  we  have  had 
Hamburger  Hill  and  Benhet.  And  next 
year? 

The  President  himself  has  now  tipped 
his  hand  and  his  hopes  for  troop  with- 
drawal to  the  world  and  Hanoi.  I  think 
those  of  us  who  have  grave  reservations 
about  our  present  policy  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  them  known. 

The  President  has  announced  with- 
drawal of  25,000  U.S.  troops,  which  is  now 
In  progress.  He  has  said  that  he  hopes  to 
better  the  withdrawal  schedule  proposed 
by  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clif- 
ford, which  is  100,000  combat  troops  by 
the  end  of  this  year  and  the  remaining 
combat  troops — some  150,000 — by  the 
end  of  1970.  Moreover,  there  is  a  new 
rumor  every  day  that  announcements  of 
further  withdrawals  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 

My  message,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  "If 
eventually,  why  not  now,  and  why  not  a 
definite  expression  of  intent  to  that  ef- 
fect?" Mr.  Clifford  and  others  have 
pointed  the  way.  We  should  start  remov- 
ing our  troops  in  important  numbers 
now. 

And  why  not,  at  the  same  time,  an 
announcement  of  a  decision  to  scale 
down  oiu-  military  activities  in  South 
Vietnam?  The  policy  of  maintaining  un- 
ceasing pressure  on  the  enemy  appears 
to  be  the  last  redoubt  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  superior  arms,  when  allied  to 
the  cause  we  have  espoused,  must  some- 
how prevail.  The  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  defended  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  the  policy  of  maximum  military 
pressiu-e  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  dog- 
ma that  our  troops  would  be  greatly 
endangered  by  a  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing has  now  fallen.  Surely,  we  can  take 
the  risk  of  substantially  halting  offen- 
sive military  operations  for  a  trial  pe- 
riod, while  we  seek  an  agreement  for  a 
standstill  cease-fire  from  all  parties. 

And  why  not  also,  at  the  same  time, 
step  up  pressure  on  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment to  broaden  its  membership,  to 
release  some  of  its  critics  from  prisons, 
to  bring  back  some  exiles  from  abroad? 
When  neutrality  for  South  Vietnam  can 
be  labeled  acceptable  l«r  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  scandalous  that 
advocates  of  this  posture  in  Saigon  still 
risk  reprisal. 

Given  the  present  array  of  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  would  survive  in 
Its  present  form  if  elections  were  held 
in  which  till  major  groups,  including  the 
NLP,  were  permitted  to  compete  on  equal 
terms.  Our  policy  should  reflect  that  im- 
probability. A  broadened  Saigon  regime 
imder  present  leadership  may  be  no 
more  acceptable  to  the  NLP  as  a  nego- 
tiating partner  than  the  present  regime. 
But  it  is  a  vital  step  toward  the  transi- 
tional arrangements  that  must  be  part 
of  any  political  settlement.  If  Thleu  and 
Ky  cannot  take  this  step,  then  there  Is 
all  the  more  reason  to  question  the  pres- 
ent policy  which  assigns  to  them  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  working  out  a  po- 
litical settlement  with  the  NLP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  the 
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genuineness  of  President  Nixon's  search 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  But  I  believe  his 
approach  needs  to  be  broadened.  If  we 
continue  to  follow  a  low-risk,  hedge- 
every-bet,  carrot-and-stick.  one-step-at- 
a-tlme,  strategy  in  Vietnam,  I  think  we 
are  headed  straight  for  the  shoals  on 
which  the  policies  of  previous  years  have 
foundered.  The  conflict  will  continue 
simply  because  we  ourselves  have  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  we  can  find  no  accept- 
able way  out. 

If  we  continue  to  pace  our  troop  with- 
drawals as  President  Nixon  has  said  we 
should,  to  hypothetical  improvements  in 
Saigon's  military  performance,  or  to 
progress  in  Paris,  or  to  reductions  in 
military  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy — while  we  continue  on  the  offen- 
sive— we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  the  response  would  be  to  a 
bolder  initiative.  A  piecemeal  and  condi- 
tional troop  withdrawal  strategy  seems 
unlikely  either  to  keep  the  Impatience  of 
the  American  public  long  within  boimds 
or  to  truly  test  Hanoi.  And  where  is 
Saigon's  incentive  to  improve  its  military 
performance,  if  they  know  that  foot- 
dragging  can  lead  us  to  stay  around  in 
force? 

Similarly,  if  we  continue  to  dismiss 
every  lull  In  enemy  military  efforts  as 
merely  a  prelude  to  a  new  offensive;  if 
while  we  withdraw  troops,  we  never  let 
up  our  military  pressure,  we  are  in  effect 
seeking  peace  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind our  back. 

The  main  point  of  a  scaled-down  mili- 
tary effort  and  a  probe  for  a  cease-fire 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting  and  killing. 
The  fact  that  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have 
insisted  on  an  end  to  our  offensive  mili- 
tary operations  should  be  no  bar  to  our 
initiative. 

The  longer  the  administration  follows 
its  present  strategy,  the  harder  it  will  be 
to  change  it.  As  the  weeks  go  by  and  the 
rhetroic  of  policy  justification  accumu- 
lates— "we  must  negotiate  from 
strength";  "the  enemy  is  in  trouble" ;  "we 
must  not  renege  on  our  solemn  pledges"; 
"we  must  preserve  our  diplomatic  credi- 
bility"—the  President  will  find  his  op- 
tions reduced  by  his  own  record  and  by 
the  interests  that  have  gathered  about 
hi^  policy. 

Indeed,  the  words  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  July  1  had  the  ominous  ring  of 
an  administration  settling  into  the  last 
administration's  war  with  all  the  attend- 
ant policy  assumptions.  He  warned: 

Our  progress  and  success  depend  on  the 
staying  power  of  the  American  people.  The 
Vletcong  remains  intransigent  because  of  the 
slender  hope  that  tbe  voices  of  dissent  at 
home  will  force  us  to  alter — perhaps  even 
abdicate— our  policy  of  proving  that  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  is  costly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  8  years  and  over 
36,000  American  men  killed,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  more  than  proved  their 
staying  power.  They  have,  moreover,  at 
great  sacrifice,  prepared  the  way  for 
South  Vietnam  to  prove  its  staying 
power. 

Above  all.  It  is  thtf  voices  of  dissent 
at  home  that  have  given  to  President 
Nixon  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
ghastly  Vietnam  war  to  an  end. 

That  opportunity  will  slip  by  unless  he 


acts  on  his  mandate  with  boldness,  con- 
fidence and  imagination — and  soon.  Our 
achievements  in  space  will  be  as  naught 
if  the  havoc  continues  in  Vietnam  and  if 
at  home  our  society  continues  to  be  torn 
apart. 

WE  ALL  LIVE  DOWNSTREAM  FROM 
SOMEWHERE  AND  SOMEONE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  pollution  of  the 
Nation's  waters  is  reaching  an  intolerable 
point.  We  have  arrived  at  a  juncture 
where  from  sea  to  shining  sea  the  waters 
of  America,  finite  in  supply,  are  being 
choked  with  effluent,  raw  sewage,  chemi- 
cal wastes,  pulp  plant  residues,  packing 
plant  garbage,  animal  entrails,  and  a 
complete  range  of  all  the  filth  that  man- 
kind, in  his  Ignorance,  chooses  to  pollute 
the  water  he  must  draw  life  and  sus- 
tenance from. 

I  find  that  this  situation  strains 
credulity.  Only  a  short  while  ago,  the 
Cuyahoga  River  running  through  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  actually  caught  fire  be- 
cause of  chemical  and  oil  wastes  in  it. 
Before  that  conflagration  nas  extin- 
guished, extensive  property  damage  was 
done. 

Industrial  sewers  are  all  that  remain 
of  most  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  al- 
most all  American  cities  with  significant 
amounts  of  industry.  Because  pollution 
of  any  substance  as  basic  as  water  knows 
no  boimdaries,  pollution  of  one  body  of 
water  inevitably  leads  to  that  of  another, 
and  another,  until  a  complete  water 
chain  serving  an  entire  area  of  our  Na- 
tion is  choked  with  filth  and  waste.  Gar- 
bage, effluent,  and  residues  dumped  in 
one  area  end  up  in  some  form  in  jrour 
water  downstream.  And  we  all  live  down- 
stream from  somewhere.  To  me,  relative 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  Government 
and  society  in  general  in  the  face  of  such 
a  menace  is  nothing  short  of  political  in- 
sanity. Are  we  waiting  for  national 
epidemics?  In  most  major  cities,  the 
water  we  drink  has  already  passed 
through  several  people  and  is  literally 
loaded  with  chlorine. 

Daily  this  situation  grows  worse.  Yet 
one  of  the  greatest  tools  America  has  for 
combating  water  pollution  lies  idle  as  far 
as  such  work  Is  concerned.  Further,  it  is 
now  being  utilized  to  further  an  old  task 
which  is  cimiulatlvely  harming  America 
as  much  as  it  once  aided  it.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  served  the  Na- 
tion long  and  honorably.  Its  primary 
work  consists  of  dam  building.  Yet  we 
have  almost  totally  run  out  of  major 
dam  sites  In  the  United  States.  So  the 
corps,  in  order  to  continue  fufilllng  its 
mission,  continues  to  prot>ose  smaller 
dam  projects,  such  as  the  series  of  dams 
along  the  Potomac.  If  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  so,  our  rivers,  particularly  the 
Potomac,  require  cleansing  far  more 
than  they  need  dsmmiing. 

This  Nation  requires  a  major,  ongoing 
antipollution  program,  with  a  major 
government  arm  utilizing  all  skills,  com- 
plete with  100-percent  Federal  financing 
to  bring  into  being  sewage  and  waste-dis- 
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posal  systema  to  clean  up  the  filth  pres- 
ently polluting  our  environment.  No  bet- 
ter agency  with  a  wider  variety  of  skills 
and  experience  exists  in  our  Nation  for 
this  task  than  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Rettss 
of  Wisconsin,  has  pioneered  in  introduc- 
ing a  measure  which/would  accomplish 
this  eminently  laudftble  task.  I  take 
pleasure  in  Joining 
this  approach,  whic] 
once  beneficial  pollc; 
stale,  stagnant  and 
feating.  The  bill 


in  advocating 

would  terminate  a 

which  has  turned 

ationally  self-de- 

iiild  then  turn  this 


excellent  agency  Into  a  modem,  up-to- 
dato  operation  Or  the  very  forefront  of  a 
battle  agalns^^^hat  may  perhaps  be  our 
worst  envhpdmnental  problem. 

It  do^rllttle  good  to  scoop  up  filth 
clogging  our  Industrisd  sewers,  only  to 
dump  it  into  another  body  of  water.  This 
is  bein^one  now.  It  does  less  than  good 
to  distuhsaGQlf^  in  the  name  of  public 
works,  which  is  also  transpiring  as  a  re- 
sult of  present  corps  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
speet  for-ihe  corps.  I  simply  feel  that 
their  mission  must  alter  direction  to 
adapt  to  the  times.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing  now  would  accomplish  that 
in  the  name  of  clean  water  and  a  bal- 
anced environment. 

It  provides  for  the  corps  to  include  In 
its  civil  works  program  projects  for  re- 
search, development  and  construction  to 
take  care  of  pollution  caused  by  storm 
sewer  dumping,  sanitary  sewage,  indus- 
trial and  other  liquid  wastes.  Priority  of 
programs  would  be  determined  by 
amount  of  benefit  toward  environmental 
cleanup  as  compared  to  costs. 


THE  AVERAGE  TAXPAYER  PAYS 
MORE— THE  AVERAGE  OIL  COM- 
PANY PAYS  LESS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  wtis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proof 
of  oil  industry  evasion  of  legitimate  Fed- 
eral taxes  grows  steadily  more  damning 
and  conclusive.  Their  own  tax  figures, 
submitted  to  and  verified  by  the  SEC, 
damn  them  out  of  their  own  account 
books. 

While  the  tax  rates  of  almost  every 
average,  lower-  or  middle-income  tax- 
payer in  America  went  steadily  up,  oil 
Industry  rates,  as  a  whole,  went  down 
significantly.  How  does  America  like 
them  apples?  As  almost  all  Americans, 
the  few  privileged  ones  excepted,  counted 
their  pennies  and  dollars,  the  oil  indus- 
try not  only  piled  up  unprecedented 
profits,  but  paid  lower  taxes  as  an  in- 
dustry. 

Last  week  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
chart  showing  the  1967  and  1968  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  a  selected  group  of  the 
Nation's  largest  oil  and  refining  compa- 
nies. In  1967,  these  companies  paid  $491.- 
235.000  tax  on  net  Income  before  tax  on 
net  income  of  $6,653,617,000,  which 
comes  to  a  tax  rate  of  7.4  percent.  In 
1968,  these  same  companies  paid  $500,- 
090,000  in  Federal  tax  on  net  Income  of 
$7,354,346,000.  This  is  a  tax  rate  of  6.8 


percent.  Compare  this  with  what  the  av- 
erage lower-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payer has  to  disgorge  as  his  share  of  our 
unfair  tax  biu^en. 

Is  this  sense?  Is  this  fairness?  Is  this 
justice?  If  so,  then  Khrushchev  is  really 
a  secret  director  of  General  Motors.  No 
outrage  upon  solvency  and  tax  justice 
is  more  inexcusable  than  the  facts  re- 
vealed here.  As  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke once  said: 

Like  a  mackerel  by  moonlight.  It  shines 
and  stinks. 

I  am  including  the  1968  and  1967  com- 
parison of  figures  again,  so  this  House 


and  the  American  pe<H)le  may  take  a 
cloee  look  at  how  their  solvency  is  being 
cured. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  for  Gulf,  Sin- 
clair, and  Atlantlc-Rlchfield  is  designed 
to  raise  national  blood  measure.  These 
pe<9le  are  almost  carting  their  loot  away 
in  dumptrucks.  Gee  whiz,  fellows. 

The  oil  industry  regards  its  privileges 
as  a  birthright.  Their  tears  move  me  not. 
Lady  tax  reform  waits  in  the  wings,  for 
the  Congress,  her  director,  to  cue  her  so 
she  may  perform  for  the  d^lght  of  her 
audience,  the  taxpayers. 

The  figures  referred  to  follow: 


TAXES  PAID  BY  A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  REFINING  COMPANIES,  1967  AND  1968 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal 
tax 


Foreign,  some 
Percent       States'  tax 


Percent 


Profit 
after  tax 


Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey): 

1967 «.  098,283 

1968 2.303.587 

Gulf: 

1967 955,968 

1968 977,321 

Texaco: 

1967 892,986 

1968 1,019,930 

Mobil: 

1967 594,593 

1968 673,739 

standard  Oil  (California): 

1967. 513,067 

1968 569.431 

standard  Oil  (Indiana): 

1967 366,847 

1968 395.064 

Shell: 

1967 342,022 

1968 387,767 

Cities  Serviee: 

1967 165,289 

1968 138,613 

Union:  ^ 

1967 163:820 

1968 164^232 

Sun: 

1967 146,946 

1968 227.790 

Atlantic-Richfield: 

1967 145.259 

1968 240.272 

Marathon : 

1967 138,520 

1968 155,335 

Sinclair: 

1967 130.017 

1968 101,265 


{166. 000 
223.999 

74,142 
8.005 

17.500 
23.800 

26,900 
22,000 

6,000 
16,700 

74,021 
74,678 

44,940 
63,378 

32.347 
12.6S3 

10.400 
5,955 

24,700 
44,290 


3.700 
4.350 

10,585 
-2,747 


7.9 
9.7 

7.8 
.81 

1.9 
2.4 

4.5 
3.3 

1.2 
2.9 

20.2 
18.8 

13.1 
16.3 

19.6 
9.2 

6.3 
3.6 

16.8 
19.4 

0 
1.2 

2.7 
2.8 

11 
0 


$700,000 
802,907 

303,539 
342,997 

121,100 
160,600 

182.300 
223.500 

85.400 
100.900 

10,5'6 
10,892 

12.233 
12,298 

S,105 
4.594 

8,457 
7,045 

13.670 
19,070 

15,254 
37.713 

60,962 
67,659 

24,060 
27,429 


33.0 
34.8 

31.8 
35.1 

13.5 
15.8 

30.7 
33.2 

16.6 
17.0 


2.7 

3.6 
3.2 

3.1 
3.3 

5.2 
4.3 

9.3 
8.4 

10.5 
15.7 

44.0 
43.6 

18.5 
27.0 


$1,232,283 
1,276,681 

578,287 
626.319 

754,386 
835. 530 

385,393 
428,239 

(21.667 
(51,831 

282.250 
309.(94 

284,849 
312,091 

127.837 
121.336 

144.963 
151,232 

108,576 
164,430 

130,005 
199,560 

73.858 
83.326 

95.372 
76.583 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  XJNIVERSITY 
ESTABLISHES  CENTER  FOR  VIET- 
NAMESE STUDIES 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  rematto 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  House 
colleagues  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Vietnamese  Studies  and  Programs 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Located  at  the  Carbondale  Campus  of 
the  university  the  center  will  provide  stu- 
dents and  faculty  with  opportunities  to 
study  Vietnam  and  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  and  post- 
war recovery.  Of  particular  Interest  is  the 
fact  that  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  returning  veterans  who  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  as  technicians 
and  professionals — to  the  postwar  recon- 
struction in  that  area. 

U.S.  interest  smd  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  expanded  dramat- 
ically over  the  past  20  years.  The  center 
reflects  another  dimension  of  our  interest 
and  concern  with  that  area  of  the  world 


that  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "arc 
of  crisis." 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  to  be 
commended  for  developing  a  facility 
dedicated  to  advancing  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  through  an  institu- 
tionalized program  of  Vietnamese  stud- 
ies. I  congratulate  the  university  for 
its  foresight  in  recognizing  the  need  for 
this  ts'pe  of  progrsun.  I  also  commend  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
for  assisting  the  unlvmity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  center. 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  WEEK 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  Nation  celebrated  Little  League 
Week,  honoring  those  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  sportsmanship  a  living 
reality  on  the  American  scene.  Through- 
out the  summer  months  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  hundreds  of 
Little  League  teams  meet  on  the  dia- 
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moDd.  organizing  and  participating  in 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  na- 
tional pastime. 

I  think  it  is  impmtant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  the  Little  League  system  and  for  a 
nimiber  of  reasons.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  generation  gap  in  our  coun- 
try, but  there  is  no  generation  gap  be- 
tween a  team  of  yoimgsters  said  their 
coach.  Nor  is  there  a  generation  gap 
between  an  enthusiastic  parent  and  a 
son  who  pitehes  a  no-hitter  or  belts  a 
home  nm.  Athletic  participation  is  one 
of  the  great  cohesive  forces  at  work  in 
our  society.  It  binds  not  only  the  young 
and  the  old;  it  brings  together  in  fair 
competition  all  the  divergent  elements 
of  our  society.  A  young  man,  properly 
guided,  who  learns  to  play  by  the  rules 
on  the  ballfield  is  readily  capable  of  car- 
rying that  discipline  into  the  rest  of  his 
activities,  and  this  in  itself  is  important, 
for,  aside  from  the  potential  of  develop- 
ing athletic  prowess,  that  yoimg  man  is 
provided  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
sense  of  responslbiUty  to  others  around 
him. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  a 
number  of  Little  League  teams  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  am  proud  of 
them  all  and  I  am  proud  also  of  the 
tremendous  parents  who  make  this  pro- 
gram work.  They  deserve  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  and^ratitude. 


DEDICATED    PERSONNEL    IN    POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  national  attention  cur- 
rently being  focused  on  postal  reform, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  determination  which  will  have 
great  impact  on  our  Nation's  postal  sys- 
tem, some  weeks  ago  here  in  the  House 
I  delivered  a  speech  reflecting  upon  the 
great  asset  inherent  in  our  system,  and 
that  is  its  dedicated  persotmel. 

I  believe  it  important  that  all  of  us 
take  advantage  of  whatever  available 
material  related  to  the  postal  system  and 
its  procedures,  and  so,  hopefully,  when 
the  time  comes  be  in  a  position  to  make 
educated  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
matter  on  which  we  vote. 

Several  days  ago  I  received  some  inter- 
esting material  related  to  the  role  of  the 
post  office  clerk,  authored  by  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks,  Mr.  Don  E. 
Dunn.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Post  OmcE  Clerk  Image  Bexmo 

Challenged 

(By  Don  E.  Dunn) 

(Because  of  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  In  Post  Office 
Department  personnel  policies,  practices  and 
working  conditions,  and  in  the  postal  em- 
ployes' working  environment,  mostly  In  re- 
sponse to  the  mall  "explosion"  and  all  cre- 
ating new  pressxires  and  problems.  It  appears 
that  the  always-proud  Image  of  the  postal 
clerk  may  have  become  somewhat  obscxuvd. 
The  clerk  in  his  responsible  and  conscien- 


tious performance  ot  duties  Is  again  being 
taken  for  granted.  The  true  reflection  of 
the  postal  clerk,  working  m  the  face  of  ad- 
versity represented  by  salary  restraint,  im- 
paired working  conditions,  anci  onerous 
personnel  policies,  must  be  restored  and  ele- 
vated to  Its  proper  level.  The  article  below 
may  provide  some  encouragement  to  locals 
as  we  continue  our  efforts  to  restore  the  tra- 
ditional Image  of  the  loyal  conscientious, 
dedicated,  sacrificing,  career-minded  poet  of- 
fice clerk.) 

We,  of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  are  proud  of  our  organisation  and  Its 
reputation  down  through  all  Its  62  years. 

We  are  proud  that  In  the  very  beginning 
our  Federation  was  the  first  group  of  Federal 
employes  ever  to  receive  a  charter  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  And,  it  wais 
the  Federation  which  many  years  ago  recog- 
nized that  the  best  interest  of  fellow  postal 
employes  would  be  best  protected  and  pro- 
moted by  an  organization  of  their  own.  In 
1917  the  organization  surrendered  Jurtsdic- 
tlon  over  letter  carriers  and  the  postal  trans- 
port employes  so  these  groups  could  obtain 
separate  charters  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

There  are  24,974  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  post  offices  In  which  there  are  career 
postal  clerks,  and  in  over  19,000  of  these 
post  offices  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  is  represented  by  175,000  clerks  who 
are  members  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

We  believe  there  is  no  other  organization 
in  the  United  States  that  covers  as  exten- 
sively each  of  the  50  states  as  does  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

No  other  organization  reaches  so  deeply 
Into  the  far-flung  grass  roots  of  our  country 
as  does  the  Federation.  Even  the  two  great 
political  parties.  Democrat  and  Republican, 
do  not  have  near  the  continuous  contact 
with  every  American  citizen.  This  fact  alone 
gives  us  the  very  basic  foundation  of  our 
prestige. 

Close  and  continuous  contact  with  the 
public  places  postal  clerks  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  in  effect  working 
directly  for  every  American  citizen.  This  gives 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  performing 
their  duties  and  a  sense  of  pride  in  doing  a 
good  Job.  We  think  this  concept  of  a  two-way 
street  has  been  satisfying  to  both  parties. 

THE   ROLE    OP   THE    CLERK 

There  is  another  reason  for  all  of  us  being 
proud  of  being  post  office  clerks;  that  is.  the 
responsible  part  that  all  post  office  clerks 
play,  not  only  in  making  a  good  Postal  Serv- 
ice, but  also  in  the  growth  and  advancement 
of  the  economy  of  our  great  country.  Post 
office  clerks  have  been  Justly  characterized 
as  the  unsung  heroes  in  the  Postal  Service. 

We  would  Uke  to  use  an  example,  and  in 
so  doing,  we  want  it  fully  understood  that  we 
mean  no  reflection  upon  any  other  group  of 
employees  In  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Im- 
portant part  they  play.  We  only  want  to  use 
this  example  as  a  means  of  pointing  up  the 
Importance  of  the  responsibilities  and  skills 
of  a  post  ofllce  clerk. 

Have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  that  we 
could  do  away  temporarily  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  officials — we  could  do  away 
with  the  Regional  Officers — we  could  do 
away  with  postmasters — supervisors — mall- 
handlers — custodial  employes — letter  car- 
riers. Yes,  we  could  do  away  with  them  for 
a  short  period  of  time  only  and  still  main- 
tain some  degree  of  postal  service. 

However,  one  could  not  dare  to  attempt 
to  eliminate  even  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time  the  post  office  clerks,  the  real  tech- 
nicians. Take  them  away  from  tJie  letter 
caises,  iu  the  originating  offices,  in  the  maU 
cars,  the  highway  post  offices,  and  the  de- 
livery offices — these  post  office  technicians, 
who  on  their  own  time  have  spent  many 
hours,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  eis  long 
as  they  are  in  the  Postal  Service,  to  become 


and  stay  qualified  on  Intricate  and  compli- 
cated schemes  of  distribution — not  only  on 
mall  going  to  the  little  town  a  few  mUea 
down  the  road,  but  going  to  the  small  town 
or  the  big  metropolitan  city  across  the  coun- 
try— perhaps  by  train,  perhaps  by  other  sur- 
face means,  or  by  air,  and  to  be  able  at  a 
filcker — at  an  Instant — to  distribute  a  piece 
of  mail  addressed  to  a  particular  house,  busi- 
ness or  apartment  to  some  abstract  number 
on  a  distribution  case.  And,  each  of  those 
Uttle  pigeon  holes  may  cover  an  area  of  one 
square  block  to  perhaps  a  good  many  square 
blocks.  If  post  office  clerks  with  their  knowl- 
edge and  developed  skills  wwe  eliminated, 
the  entire  mall  service  would  come  to  a 
complete  halt. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
stated  that  a  post  office  clerk  was  required 
to  ^ave  more  than  1 1 ,000  items  of  knowledge 
at  his  finger  tips.  This  vast  span  of  knowl- 
edge, plus  knowing  how  to  properly  apply 
it,  qualifies  the  clerk  as  a  highly-skilled 
technician. 

One  can  bring  someone  in  from  the  out- 
side to  maintain  a  modified  type  of  mail 
service  temporarily,  but  there  is  no  substitute 
for  having  skilled  and  trained  technicians 
for  the  distribution  of  all  classes  of  mall, 
whether  by  manual,  machine  or  other  new 
methods. 

So  far,  we  have  emphasized  only  one  area 
of  the  skills  and  responsibilities  of  these  post 
ofllce  technicians — the  complicated  distribu- 
tion of  mail.  The  post  office  clerk  must  also  be 
the  actual  policeman  and  guardian  of  every 
penny  and  dollar  of  revenue  received  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  These  poet  office 
technicians  must  know  the  classifications, 
rates,  and  regulations,  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  affect  mail  costs  to  assure  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  receives  full  revenue  as 
required  by  the  CJongress. 

Window  clerks  must  work  under  the  un- 
comfortable threat  of  a  fixed  credit  policy 
which  holds  them  liable  for  any  shortages, 
counterfeits  or  forgeries  which  may  arise  In 
their  fixed  credit.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
supported  by  statistical  probability  theory, 
that  shortages  will  sometimes  exceed  over- 
ages, and  that  an  initial  shortage  (perhaps  a 
large  one)  will  sometimes  occur  before  a 
counterbalancing  overage  exists.  To  even  use 
his  overage  to  counterbalance,  nevertheless, 
requires  that  the  clerk  specifically  document 
the  Instant  case  in  which  the  shortage,  for- 
gery or  receipt  of  counterfeit  occurred.  Sea- 
sonal and  random  pressures  of  working  at  a 
window,  along  with  window  consolidation  of 
various  and  diverse  kinds  of  financial  trans- 
actions, make  it  more  likely  that  errors  wUl 
occur,  and  at  the  same  time  compound  the 
fear  psychology  which  Is  felt  by  different 
clerks  In  varying  degrees. 

All  these  duties  are  performed  under  con- 
stant eight-hour-a-day  supervision.  In  addi- 
tion, these  tedious  duties  are  continuously 
performed  under  measurements  and  quotas 
previously  established  for  each  respective 
area  of  work.  This  means  tremendous  pres- 
sure on  the  clerk  every  minute  of  the  day. 

If  this  sklUed  post  office  technician  were 
taken  away,  the  entire  mall  service  would 
crumble  immediately.  Yes,  the  post  office 
clerk  Is  Uke  the  heart  In  the  hiunan  body. 
The  human  body  may  lose  a  leg,  arm  or  an 
eye.  be  handicapped  through  deafness  or  crip- 
pled, and  yet,  that  body  can  keep  going  Just 
as  long  as  the  heart  functions.  But  if  the 
heart  is  stopped,  the  body  is  lost  completely. 

Such  Is  the  role  of  the  poet  office  clerk. 
He  is  not  only  the  very  heart,  the  very  nerve 
center  and  the  very  backbone,  not  only  of 
good  postal  service,  but  of  operation  of  the 
entire  national  economy. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  what  would  happen  If 
the  movement  of  mall  through  those  com- 
plicated distribution  cases  were  ever  stopped 
the  window  clerks  were  not  available,  the 
smooth  and  expeditious  flow  of  letters  of 
agreemmt,  transmission  of  funds,  the  writ- 
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tan  wcnl,  and  th«  lines  of  wrtU«a  oom- 
munloatloDS  were  ever  Interrupted. 

We  feel  that  by  tliese  few  minutes  of 
reflection,  all  will  realise  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  skilled  poet  offlce  technician. 
It  U  not  merely  a  matter  of  his  obtaining  the 
skill  once;  he  must  continuously  study  (on 
his  own  time)  to  maintain  that  skill  during 
his  entire  career  in  the  Postal  Service.  This 
Is  vitally  necessary  due  to  the  constant 
changing  of  policies,  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, expansion  and  growth  in  the  local  com- 
munities, and  changes  in  postal  rates  by  the 
Congress.  This  training  and  skill  cannot  be 
applied  In  any  job  except  that  of  a  post  offlce 
clerk. 

This  was  the  sound  and  basic  reasoning 
which  motivated  the  Federation's  National 
Officers  when  app)earlng  before  the  House 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
testify  and  support  position  reclassification — 
to  recognize  these  additional  skills  and  re- 
sponsibilities not  required  of  any  other  group 
of  employes,  and  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  place  these  post  offlce  technicians,  upon 
the  basis  of  their  difficult  and  unusual  skills, 
in  a  higher  Postal  Field  Service  salary  level. 

The  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
believes  that  it  Is  Imperative  that  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  take  immediate  action  to 
assure  that  the  work  Jurisdiction  of  Post 
OffloB  clerlts  shall  not  be  segmented  and  that 
suc£^  add)Qonal  new  positions  as  may  be 
needed  and  which  do  not  Include  managerial 
or  supervisory  responsibilities  are  promptly 
established  and  designated  in  the  clerk  craft 
to  be  Oiled  by  the  "senior  qualified  bidder," 
and  we  firmly  believe  we  should  vigorously 
assert  our  rights  as  post  offlce  clerks  and 
technicians  and  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  that  ova  jobs  are 
compensated  conunensurate  with  our  re- 
quired skills  and  responsibilities. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  TO  IM- 
PROVE ADMINISTEIATION  OP 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REQUIRE  IM- 
MEDIATE BIPARTISAN  CONSID- 
ERATION AND  APPROVAL 

(Mr.  DEIVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  President's  criminal  justice  proposBl 
which  I  have  introduced  today  along  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues. 

All  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
know  that  our  constituents  are  almost 
as  concerned  about  law  and  order  as  they 
are  about  the  Vietnam  conflict.  My  mail 
reflects  this  concern;  and  on  my  weekly 
visitations  to  my  home  district  I  am  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  query  about  why 
the  Congress  has  not  done  something 
about  reversing  this  ever-increasing  ut- 
ter disregard  for  law  and  order,  by  cer- 
tain elements  of  our  society,  both  young 
and  old. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my 
support  of  President  Nixon  was  my  firm 
conviction  that  he  would  really  do  some- 
thing constructive  and  effective  to  stop 
the  hardened  criminal,  and  to  deter  oth- 
ers that  outwardly  and  unashamedly 
fliout  the  laws  of  our  communities  and 
of  our  cotmtiy. 

WeU,  President  Nixon  has  done  some- 
thing. On  January  31 — 11  days  after  he 
assumed  ofDce — he  told  the  American 
people  he  was  preparing  to  make  "a 
meaningful  assault  on  crime  on  many 
fronts." 

Since  then,  his  Judicial  appointments 


have  been  men  of  experience  in  the  law 
who  will  interitt'et  the  law  as  written  by 
Congress;  and  will  not  in  effect  write 
laws.  Our  Federal  courts,  district  court 
of  appeals,  and  UJS.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  past  few  years  have  seemed  to  be  in 
almost  fanatical  competition  to  see  which 
can  be  most  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  criminals  and  less  concerned  about 
the  rights  of  society. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Nixon's 
Judicial  appointments  .will  reverse  this 
trend ;  and  that  their  decisions  will  show 
some  clear  evidence  of  concern  about 
rights  of  all  of  our  citizens  to  feel  safe  in 
their  homes,  and  on  our  streets. 

Now  the  President,  through  his  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  Oeneral,  has  sent 
Congress  proposed  legislation  which  is 
the  epitome  of  careful,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— good  and  bad — and,  if  enacted, 
will  assure  prompt,  efficient  Justice;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  tissure  those  charged 
with  crime  of  a  fair  trial,  with  effective 
representation  of  cc»npetent  counsel  at 
every  step  of  the  accused's  conflict  with 
the  law — from  the  time  of  apprehension 
to  final  appellate  court  action. 

As  a  former  FBI  agent  and  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  Eind  after  more  than  10 
years  in  Congress,  I  think  the  proposed 
legislation  just  might  be  giving  the  crim- 
inal more  Justice  than  he  really  deserves, 
but  because  of  the  fully  apparent  deliber- 
ation, painstaking  process,  which  the 
people  who  prepared  this  legislaUon 
must  have  gone  through,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  these  reconunendations,  to 
that  the  people  of  my  district  a^d 
throughout  the  coimtry  will  know  Con- 
gress Is  discharging  its  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  doing  something  about  law 
and  order.  Congress  must  not  shirk 
from  this  responsibility.  We  must  meet 
it  head  on.  And  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  have  presented  ua 
with  the  vehicle  with  which  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  quickly. 

I  intend  to  urge  all  of  my  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  peruse  the 
memorandum  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  has  been  sent  to  each  of 
us,  describing  the  proposed  legislation; 
and,  in  turn,  to  urge  our  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  and  District  of  Columbia 
committees  to  act  expeditiously  and  fa- 
vorably on  this  most  worthwhile  and 
needed  legislation.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  stated,  this  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, should  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
major  metropolitan  areas  struggling  to 
solve  their  own  crucial  crime  and 
administration  of  criminal  justice 
problems. 

ABM:  OUR  ACE  IN  DEALING  WITH 
RUSSIA 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Secretary  of  State  In  the  Truman 
administration.  Dean  Acheson  learned 
that  the  United  States  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  only 
from  the  strongest  possible  position.  The 
Russians,  he  says,  do  not  actually  nego- 


tiate. They  do  not  make  concesslozu. 
They  enter  into  an  agreement  only  when 
they  believe  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do 
so.  For  the  Russians,  Acheson  says,  nego- 
tiations are  a  form  of  war.  The  Congress 
would  do  well  to  draw  upon  Acheson's 
great  fund  of  experience  as  we  debate  and 
vote  on  the  ABM  deployment  issue  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  arms  control  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Soviet  negotiating  tactics, 
Acheson  declares  that  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  is  absolutely  vital 
from  the  standpoint  of  strengthening  our 
bargaining  position  in  arms  control  talks. 

Dean  Acheson  has  set  forth  his  view- 
points on  the  ABM  and  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  in  clear  and  convincing 
form  in  an  article  which  appeared  July  6 
in  the  Detroit  News.  Because  I  believe 
all  of  my  colleagues  would  benefit  from 
reading  the  article  by  Dean  Acheson,  I 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
ABM:  Ous  Acs  in  Dxaunc  With  tkx 
Russians 
(By  Hon.  Dean  Acheson) 

■me  Congress  and  the  pet^le  of  the  United 
States  are  periodically  distracted  by  red  her- 
rings, witch  hunts,  and  waves  of  cliches. 
Over  the  more  than  70  years  during  which 
I  have  been  dimly  conscious  of  the  world 
around  me.  I  have  seen  us  preoccupied  with 
a  succession  of  witches. 

In  my  early  years  In  Mlddletown.  Conn., 
I  was  thrlUed  to  observe  the  crusade  against 
the  demon  rum.  which  culminated  In  Pro- 
hibition, one  of  the  least  gifted  experiments 
In  statesmanship  we  have  ever  engaged  in. 
( I  would  still  maintain  that  the  song  of  those 
days,  "The  Brewer's  Big  Horses  Won't  Run 
Over  Me,"  is  just  as  good  as  "We  Shall  Over- 
come.") Then  in  foreign  affairs  we  had  a 
witch  hunt  in  fear  of  the  yellow  peril,  and 
wasted  a  good  deal  of  effort  worrying  about 
that. 

When  we  got  to  the  "ZOs  and  '308  we 
changed  our  worries.  Our  two  witches  then 
were  the  bankers  and  the  munitions  makers. 
The  bankers  were  placed  under  control  when 
someone  managed  to  put  a  midget  In  J.  P. 
Morgan's  lap  at  a  congressional  hearing,  and 
Senator  Nye  took  care  of  the  munitions 
makers  so  well  that  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  help  our  allies  in  the  early  part  of  World 
Warn. 

After  this  war  we  had  the  contribution  of 
the  first  Senator  McCarthy,  who  made  me 
very  prominent  In  the  press  as  the  well- 
known  Communist  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  group  of  Communists  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

In  1969,  the  witch  has  changed.  We  hear 
today  about  the  menace  of  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex,  and  this  is  surely  the 
strangest  witch-hunt  of  all.  In  1940  President 
Roosevelt  referred  proudly  to  our  munitions 
Industry  as  the  "arsenal  of  democracy."  I 
simply  cannot  imagine  how  anybody  could 
take  seriously  the  thought  that  the  great 
soldiers  who  have  so  bravely  and  skillfully 
defended  our  country  would  be  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  waste  the  resotu-ces  of  the 
United  States.  I  should  hope  that  responsible 
citizens  wiU  think  about  this  seriously,  and 
that  this  particular  foolish  cliche  will  be 
dropped  for  good. 

What  I  decry  Is  the  effort  to  portray  mar- 
ginal problems  as  centrally  Important.  It 
was  probably  a  good  idea  to  regulate  the 
mimitlons  industry  In  the  '30s.  It  was  folly 
to  try  to  put  American  strategy  into  a  strait- 
jacket  *n  the  NeutraUty  Acts.  Tighter  secu- 
rity regulations  were  in  order  in  the  'BOs. 
What  was  reprehensible  was  the  attempt  to 
exploit  the  situation  as  a  lever  for  over- 
throwing due  process  and  subverting  our 
pattern  of  constitutional  authority. 
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Intensified  rigor  in  congressional  review 
of  defense  appropriations  may  well  be  ap- 
propriate now.  What  I  wish  to  warn  against — 
and  I  do  so  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command — is  any  effort  to  use  the  attend- 
ant issues  as  an  exmse  for  tampering  with 
defense  and  foreign  policies  which  rise  from 
external  existence. 

A  most  pernicious  effect  of  such  cliches  Is 
that  they  lead  us  to  disregard  the  lessons 
about  the  out.«ilde  world  which  we  have 
paid  a  heavy  price  in  the  past  to  learn. 

A  pertinent  case  In  1969  is  the  problem 
of  negotiating  with  the  Russians.  We  hear 
a  lot  of  arguments  that  going  ahead  with 
military  programs  such  as  the  ABM  will 
minimize  the  chance  of  a  successful  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact  is 
that  all  of  our  experience  indicates  that  this 
is  just  not  so.  The  Russians  have  a  different 
conception  of  what  negotiations  mean. 

I  might  remark  that  on  this  matter  I  speak 
from  personal  experience — far  too  much 
personal  experience.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  ob- 
ject to  new  negotiations  between  us  and  the 
Russians,  but  only  if  I  personally  may  be 
excused. 

As  a  Connecticut  Yankee  my  conception 
of  negotiation  is  a  David  Harum  type  of  ne- 
gotiation and  deal.  You  have  a  horse  and  I 
want  to  buy  it.  We  are  both  trying  to  ac- 
complish a  common  result.  You  wish  to  get 
as  much  out  of  me  as  you  can.  I  wish  to  pay 
as  little  as  possible.  Somewhere  between 
those  two  desires  we  have  a  negotiation  and 
make  a  deal  and  perhaps  I  get  the  horse. 
This  is  what  I  think  most  Americans  think 
of  when  the  word  negotiation  arises. 

That  is  not  the  Russian  conception  of  ne- 
gotiation at  all.  The  Russians  look  upon 
negotiation  as  a  variety  of  war.  It  is  the 
converre  of  Clavisewltz  who  talked  of  war 
as  diplomacy  carried  out  by  other  means — 
the  Russians  see  negotiation  as  war  carried 
out  with  words. 

So  the  Russians  don't  engage  in  give  and 
take  at  the  bargaining  table.  They  are  com- 
pletely unresponsive  to  argument  or  to  per- 
suasion. A  Russian  diplomat,  like  a  soldier 
already  committed  to  battle.  Is  only  Inter- 
ested in  the  calculation  of  opposing  forces. 
They  will  make  a  deal  only  when  their  cal- 
culations lead  them  to  believe  that  it  Is  more 
advantageous  to  make  a  deal  than  not. 

Sir  WllUam  Hayter  has  said  that  negoti- 
ating with  the  Russians  is  lilce  putting  a 
penny  in  an  old-fashioned  clot  machine. 
Sometimes  you  got  what  you  wanted,  but 
usually  not.  Sometimes  you  got  nothing  at 
all.  It  helped  from  time  to  time  to  shake 
the  machine  and  sometimes  to  kick  it,  but 
it  never  helped  to  argue  with  it. 

Now,  of  coun-se,  the  Russian  calculation  of 
forces  Is  based  upon  their  own  set  of  priori- 
ties. The  Soviet  Union  is  always  going  to  do 
what  they  believe  is  best  for  them,  and  so 
when  I  was  at  the  State  Department  we  used 
to  dev&te  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  working 
out  what  the  Soviet  intentions  were.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  Russians  have  a  number  of 
Intentions  with  different  priorities,  and  that 
these  priorities  are  pretty  consistent. 

The  central  overriding  intention — the 
heart  of  all  Russian  policy — is  to  protect  the 
regime  in  every  way.  That  never  changes, 
and  they  will  never  compromise  on  that. 

It  affects  many  things  that  they  do — ^for 
example.  I  think  that  they  have  seen  the 
grave  Inroads  which  any  contact  with  the 
free  world,  free  speech,  free  diplomacy,  or 
a  free  economy  has  upon  their  satellites  and 
their  own  people,  and  they  are  determined 
to  prevent  this  from  happening.  If  they  have 
to  invade  aU  the  satellites  to  protect  their 
regimes,  they  will  do  so.  If  they  have  to  take 
more  serious  action,  they  wUl  do  that. 

Beyond  this  central  purpose,  there  la  a 
second  one  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Communist  orga- 
nization, and  that  is  probing  weaknesses  on 
the  outside. 


Wherever  they  believe  they  see  a  weakness, 
they  probe.  They  try  never  to  get  in  so  deep 
that  they  might  be  trapped  in  some  Irre- 
mediable trouble,  and  so^hey  stop  when 
they  meet  sufficient  resistance.  But  If  the 
probing  encoimters  a  weak  spot,  they  keep 
pushing  imtil  the  weakness  ends.  We  found 
examples  of  this  in  Cuba  and  in  Indonesia. 

This  is  a  trend  which  has  been  presented 
In  the  Muscov'te  state  slncj  the  12th  cen- 
tiuy  and  I  cannot  see  any  posslblUty  of  popu- 
lar pressure  or  revolt  in  the  Soviet  Unlcn 
chan^^ng  It. 

This  means  that  we  will  never  make  any 
progress  In  negotiating  with  the  Russians 
by  trying  to  persuade  them  of  our  intentions 
or  by  trying  to  alter  theirs.  What  we  can  do 
to  get  results  is  to  change  the  balance  of 
forces  as  they  would  calculate  it. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the  way  the 
Russians  began  and  ended  the  Berlin  block- 
ade. Their  intentions  were  the  same  for  both 
steps — they  were  trying  to  frustrate  our  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  Europe  and  create  a 
government  which  could  govern  Oerm::ny 
effectively  without  menacing  its  neighbors. 

The  Russians  decided  that  they  would 
rather  keep  Germany  divided,  and  started  a 
series  ot  actions  in  opposition  to  our  German 
poUcy  culminating  in  the  blockade  of  Berlin. 
At  this  point  we  still  had  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  so  some  people  sug- 
gested that  we  should  threaten  to  use  them 
and  frighten  the  Russians  into  giving  up. 

What  we  did  instead  was  to  create  a  coun- 
terblockade  which  isolated  East  Germany 
from  the  West,  and  which  turned  out  to  hurt 
the  Russians  a  great  deal  more  than  their 
blockade  hurt  us.  This  was  all  the  more  true 
after  our  airlift  turned  out  to  be  such  a  suc- 
cess. So  the  Russians  realized  that  their 
calculation  of  forces  bad  been  mistaken,  and 
eventually  they  took  the  initiative  to  pro- 
pose that  they  would  call  off  the  blockade  If 
we  would  call  off  the  counterblockade. 

The  Russians  conducted  these  negotiations 
with  us  m  great  secrecy — for  a  period  of  time 
only  four  Americans  knew  they  were  going 
on — but  there  was  nothing  subtle  or  compli- 
cated about  the  negotiations  themselves. 
They  offered  to  call  off  the  blockade  if  we 
would  call  off  the  creation  of  a  West  German 
state,  and  we  refused.  So  because  of  their 
calculation  of  forces,  they  agreed  to  call  off 
the  blockade  anyway. 

All  of  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  prospects 
for  successful  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians this  summer.  I  myself  am  convinced 
that  these  negotiations  won't  get  very  far. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  the 
ABM  program  (Safeguard  antiballlstic  mis- 
sile system)  it  won't  make  these  negotiations 
any  more  difficult.  They  are  just  as  dlfiicult 
as  they  can  be  to  start  with.  The  Russians 
already  have  an  ABM  and  MIRV  program 
(multiple,  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicle  system)  of  their  own,  and  if  they 
want  to  reach  a  reasonable  agreement  we  will 
get  an  agreement.  If  they  don't,  which  I 
think  likely,  they  will  probe  to  see  if  they 
can  find  an  American  weakness,  but  we  need 
not  worry  about  that  as  long  as  we  take  care 
that  there  are  no  American  weaknesses  for 
them  to  exploit. 

The  Russians  are  not  children,  and  they 
are  not  easily  frightened.  They  will  come  to 
the  negotiating  table,  and  they  wUl  calculate 
the  forces  as  they  see  them,  and  they  wlU 
do  what  seems  most  advantageous  for  fiiem. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  one  case  where 
we  should  do  the  same.  A  responsible  Con- 
gress ought  to  obtain  the  best  information 
It  can  from  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
knowing  the  facts,  and  it  should  make  a  de- 
cision about  ABM  on  the  basis  of  a  prudent 
defense  of  the  umted  fiUtes  in  what  con- 
tinues to  be  a  very  dangeroxis  world. 

We  are  m  a  situation  today,  as  we  have 
often  been  in  the  past,  in  which  the  experts 
disagree  about  whether  a  particular  policy  is 
necessary  for  our  security.  I  consider  that  a 


responsible  legislator  does  not  pretend  that 
he  is  himself  a  technical  expert,  but  Instead 
obtains  the  best  advice  he  can. 

On  the  issue  of  the  ABM,  it  Is  necessary 
to  choose  between  opposing  experts,  and  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  experts  we 
choose  just  might  be  wrong.  This  means  that 
to  some  extent  the  United  States  must  take  a 
chance,  and  the  question  is  what  would  be 
the  most  prudent  gamble. 

Now  the  pubUc  debate  on  this  question  has 
been  obscured  by  our  national  bod  liablts  of 
hunting  witches  and  of  supposing  that  the 
Russians  are  reaUy  just  like  Americans  in 
their  diplomacy. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
current  cliche  about  a  "military-industrial 
complex"  is  irrelevant  nonsense,  and  that  in 
fact  the  Russians  have  a  very  distinctive  ne- 
gotiating style  which  we  shoiild  have  learned 
to  expect  by  now. 

Once  these  red  herrings  are  removed.  I  find 
the  answer  to  the  ABM  debate  very  clear. 
We  are  being  asked  to  gamble  with  a  pro- 
gram involving  some  billions  spread  over  five 
years,  which  is  not  such  a  very  large  sum 
when  the  defense  of  the  entire  country  is  at 
stake. 

If  the  experts  of  our  government  are  cor- 
rect, then  the  protection  the  ABM  wlU  pro- 
vide for  this  sum  of  money  is  a  bargain.  But 
if  we  disregard  their  advice  and  abandcm  the 
Safeguard  program,  and  It  tm-ns  out  in  five 
years  that  the  administration  was  right,  the 
consequences  will  be  extremely  serious,  per- 
haps catastrophic. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  that  the  op- 
positioc  is  right  and  the  ABM  is  unnecessary. 
If  jee  build  it  anyway,  would  we  have  lost  |9 
bUlion? 

Not  at  all,  for  we  would  in  the  process  have 
built  up  a  very  considerable  fund  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Knowledge  which  we  know 
the  Russians  will  have  since  they  are  going 
ahead  with  their  own  program.  So  even  in  the 
w.:>rst  case  the  American  effort  will  not  have 
been  wastsd. 

We  live  in  a  far  more  dangerous  world  than 
did  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  When  we 
were  unprepared  in  1917  and  in  1941,  we  hafK 
very  strong  allies  and  the  width  of  the-ift- 
lantic  Ocean,  to  shield  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  our  folly.  This  is  no  longer  true. 

To  build  an  ABM  system  is  a  course  with  a 
possibility  of  great  gains  and  only  small 
losses.  To  refrain  could  bring  a  relatively 
small  saving  at  best,  and  catastrophe  at 
worst.  I  find  that  what  wisdom  I  have  indi- 
oates  that  once  the  red  herrings  and  clicheB 
are  abandoned,  a  prudent  Congress  will  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors. 


THE  lOTH  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  OP 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  we  mark  the  10  th  anniversary 
of  a  testament  to  freedom  first  pro- 
claimed by  the  late  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  This  is  the  10th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  au- 
thorized by  congressional  resolution  In 
1959.  That  resolution  empowered  Amer- 
ican Presidents  to  proclaim  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  each  year  until  "such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

This  10th  anniversary  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  takes  on 
special  significance.  It  comes  while  the 
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Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
fresh  In  our  minds.  It  is  a  most  fitting 
time  to  look  at  the  original  captive  na- 
tioos  resolution  and  to  ask  ourselves 
some  searching  questions  about  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  original  resolution  told  it  like  it  is. 
II  said: 

The  Imperlallstle  policies  of  Conununlst 
Russia  have  led  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression  to  the  subjugation  oi  the  national 
Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Llthiianla, 
TTkralnla,  OsschoelovalEla,  Latvia. 

And  so  forth.  In  all,  22  nations  were 
listed  as  having  lost  their  independence 
because  of  Communist  E«gression.  Then 
last  on  the  list  was  North  Vietnam. 

Today  we  are  fighting  Communist  ag- 
gressicxi  in  South  Vietnam  and  maneu- 
vering against  Soviet  domination  of  the 
Mideast  while  probing  the  possibility  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam  and  a 
general  arms  control  ttgreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  whatever  is  involved  in  the  intrl- 
oscles«f  current  diplomacy,  we  still  must 
t^  if  like  it  is. 

We  still  weep  for  the  Polish  workers  of 
Poznan  so  brutally  suppressed  when  they 
rose  in  revolt  13  years  ago  against  their 
Communist  puppet  rulers.  We  still  are 
outraged  over  the  bloodbath  13  years  ago 
in  Hungary  when  security  forces  fired 
up<m  the  people  and  the  Commimist 
puppet  rulers  there  called  in  Soviet 
troops  to  put  down  the  uprising.  Our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, Invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  four  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations  last 
August  20  in  a  move  to  stamp  out  the 
freedoms  being  enjoyed  by  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks. 

What  tremendous  courage  has  been 
shown  by  the  Poles  of  Poznan,  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  Hungary,  and  the  Czech- 
oslovaklans  resisting  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  the  reimposition  of  tjrranny  and 
censorship  in  their  country. 

It  is  this  that  points  up  the  signifi- 
cance of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  the 
dedication  of  Americans  to  the  nurtur- 
ing of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  a  truth  that  no  arms  and  no 
occupation  can  kill.  The  truth  is  that 
within  the  hearts  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples there  bums  a  love  of  liberty  which 
is  a  constant  threat  to  their  rulers — a 
yearning  for  freedom  which  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  And  this  truth  gives 
meaning  to  our  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance. 

Communism  as  an  ideology  has  proven 
Itself  a  myth.  The  form  of  goverimient 
we  see  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
Chifta,  and  the  Red  satellite  nations  is 
simply  statism — tyraimicai  rule  by  an 
oligarchy  and  a  single  political  pauty. 
Statism  is  dictatorship,  whatever  the 
nam?  given  to  it — communism,  nazism. 
or  fascism. 

Only  the  government  which  governs 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed  is 
worthy  of  allegiance  from  its  people. 

This,  too,  Is  a  truth  that  must  be 
trumpeted  during  Captive  Nations  Week. 
And  it  is  a  truth  which  evokes  fear  and 
anger  within  Commimist  ruling  circles 
when  Americans  speak  of  it  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  or  any  other  time. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   believe   the   United 


States  should  seek  ^iforceable  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at 
avoiding  a  third  world  war. 

But  it  would  be  the  greatest  hypocrisy 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  wrongs  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  to  mlUlons  of  hu- 
man beings  deprived  of  individual  free- 
doms and  national  independence. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  think 
that  Ci^tlve  Nations  Week  should  be 
soft-pedaled  or  forgotten.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. 

Americans   must   continue   to   make 
known  their  deep  concern  about  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations  and  convey 
this  message  to  the  captive  world. 

Americans  should  continue  to  make 
Icnown  their  refusal  to  accept  the  regimes 
imposed  upon  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  tyranny. 

Americans  should  continue  to  promote 
the  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  are  the  God-given 
i-lghts  of  all  people — and  not  talk  of  them 
only  when  it  may  be  expedient  to  do  so. 

Americans  must  never  accept  the  view 
that  freedom  is  foreclosed  for  the  now- 
enslaved  peoples  of  the  world.  Consistent 
with  our  own  national  Interests,  America 
should  constantly  explore  all  avenues 
that  might  lead  to  a  lessening  of  their 
pUght. 

Let  us  continue  to  inform  the  captive 
peoples  of  our  full  and  imcompromlsing 
support  for  their  unquenchable  goal  of 
national  and  individual  freedom.  Let 
them  ever  Icnow  that  Americans  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  furtherance  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  wianlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  WOLFT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gilbert),  for  today  through  Thursday, 
July  17,  1969,  on  account  of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  Harsh.\  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  16, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKENs) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoFF,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss) ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlts  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Nklssn  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr.  Morse  today  on 
the  International  School. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKENS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brooufield. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Coruan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PtTRCELL. 


SENATE  BIUJS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker '5 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  «'' 
foUows: 

S.  1S86.  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  the  appointments  to  tbr 
U.S.  Park  Police;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2173.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  April  11,  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YRTEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present   to  the  President,  for  his  an- 
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proval.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tHies: 

On  July  10,  1069: 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  to  cede  to  the  State  of 
Montana  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  compris- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 
Fort  Harrison,  Mont. 

On  July  11,  1969: 

HA.  41S3.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishment for  the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  twnorrow, 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  87th  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control,  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Banking  and  CTiirrency. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agen- 
cy Act  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  expand  and  Uxq>rove  public  defender 
services  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Cknnmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

051.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  community  action  program  administered 
by  the  Gila  River  Indian  community  under 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of 
1964,  Qlla  River  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administrative  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  In  CarroU, 
Charlton,  Lafayette,  Ray,  and  Saline  Coun- 
ties, Mo.,  under  title  I-B  of  the  Economic 
OppOTtunlty  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  schoolbiis  safety,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  evaluation  of  two  proposed  methods 
for  enhancing  competition  In  weapons  sys- 
tems procurement.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling,  ciirrent  practices  and  methods  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
reconunendatlons  for  legislation  which  are 
deemed  appropriate,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 


sions of  section  6(d)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  February  11,  1903.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Expediting  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1066  to 
authorize  consideration  of  danger  to  the 
community  In  setting  conditions  of  release, 
to  provide  for  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
persons,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.Tft  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  10, 
1969,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
July  11. 1969: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla.  HJt.  5067.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1025,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  an  additional  con- 
gressional tag  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives (Rept.  No.  91-372).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  H.R.  8868.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the 
interstate  compact  on  JuvenUes  (Rept.  No. 
91-373).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  12677.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washington  the  former  synagogue 
of  the  Adas  Israel  Congregation  sind  real 
property  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  for  the 
ptuposes  of  establishing  a  Jewish  Historical 
Museiun  (Rept.  No.  91-374).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  255.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
other  regulated  lenders  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  to  charge  or  deduct  Interest  In 
advance  on  loans  to  be  repaid  in  install- 
ments; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-375). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  12671.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  29,  1928,  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  employment  of  minors  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
during  the  summer  and  other  school  vaca- 
tion periods,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-376).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H3.  12720.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Washington 
International  School,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  91-377) . 
Referred  to  the  (Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries:  HSi.  12549.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  (Coordination 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-378).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Suhmitted  Julp  14.  1969] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


III.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Kducation 
and  Labor.  H.R.  11651.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  funds  and  authorities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy 
children  not  now  being  reached  (Rept.  No. 
91-370).  Referred  to  the  OommlUee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  13785.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the 
Unlied  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  213.37  acres  of  land; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJt.  12786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  dependents' 
allowance  for  certain  persons  in  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  12787.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5723(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
length  of  service  required  by  teachers  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  are  paid  to  first 
post  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  (3ovem- 
meat  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  12788.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  maUlng 
of  certain  obscene  matter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CJlvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  12780.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  12790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1903,  commonly  known  as  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  12791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  8600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependant, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  bimdness);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  LxcoErr,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
PtrciNsxi,  Mr.  Szsk,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wn-soN,  and  Mr.  Utt)  : 
H.R.  12792.  A  bUl  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  12793.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  estabUshmeut 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  impris- 
onment In  any  facUlty  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment except  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HH.  12794.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income,  for  purposes  of  the  individual  in- 
come tax.  certain  monetary  awards  made  by 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   FALLON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Okat,   and   Mr.    Csaicb)     (by   re- 
quest) : 
H.B.  12795.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcemeax  of  the  custonis  and  inunl- 
gration  laws."  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
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thoriatA  to  be  axpended,  azul  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FABB8TKIN: 

HJt.  127M.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  Im- 
Drlsonment  In  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Oor- 
emment  except  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  title  18;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  137S7.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  program  of  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  In- 
dividual by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (In 
such  Individual's  home)  as  part  of  a  home 
health  services  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H3. 12798.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

HJl.  12799.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled;* jto  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
fieantt. 

By  Mr.  OUDE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOGAN)  : 

H.R.  12800.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  low  diversion  structure  or 
dam  on  the  Potomac  River,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  HOOAN: 
H.R.  12801 :  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
nn.  12802.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wUd 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  12803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
In  honor  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
loe. 

By  Mr.   HORTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BiESTEK.  and  Mr.  Chasixb  H.  Wn.- 
soN) : 
HJl.  12804.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HJl.  12805.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVllI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment imder  the  program  of  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  for  servlcee  furnished  an  In- 
dividual by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (In 
such  individual's  home)  as  part  of  a  home 
health  servlcee  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Okxalo  R.  Pobd,  Mr.  Andshson  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  PoFF,  Mr.  Cahhx,  Mr. 
MacGugok,    Mr.    Hutchinson,    Mr. 
McClort,  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Tos-k, 
Mr.     MMKTtT,.     Mr.     Sandman,     Mr. 
Railsback,    Mr.    Biestes,   Mr.    Wig- 
gins,   Mr.    Fish,    Mr.  Nslsbn,    Mr. 
Tajt,  Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Csamer.  Mr. 
Devinz,   Mr.   Erlenborn,   Mr.   King, 
Mr.    Wtue,    Mr.    Wtman,    and    Mr. 
Roth)  : 
HJt.  12806.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  BaU  Re- 
form Act  of  1986  to  authorize  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting  con- 
ditions of  release,  to  provide  for  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    McCULLOCH     (for    himself. 
Mr.  QxsALo  R.  FoKO,  Mr.  Anskkson  of 


Illinois,  Mr.  MacOrkoob,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  SicrrH  of 
Itaw  York,  Mr.  MBurfT.i,.  Mr.  Sajid- 
KAN,  Mr.  RAmsBACK,  Mr.  BBsm,  Mr. 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Dknkib,  Mr,  Fish,  Mr. 
Tast,  and  Mr.  Wtub)  : 
HJl.  12807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  aot  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1903,  ootnmonly  known  as  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  hlmseU.  Blr.  Jacobs, 
and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
HJt.  12808.  A  bill  to  bring  into  Immediate 
operation  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to 
Wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveillance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H-R.  12809.  A  blU  to  extend  to  every  per- 
son classified  or  processed  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  the  right  to  legal  counsel  to 
the  end  that  the  rights  ""'1  privileges  af- 
forded tmder  law  may  be  known  and  secured; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJi.  12810.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
credit  to  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas  In 
order  to  stimulate  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  employment  in  those  areas,  and 
to  provide  the  residents  thereof  with  greater 
access  to  consumer,  busmeas,  and  mortgage 
credit  at  reasonable  rates;  to  the  Cocnmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJR.  12811.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  engage  In  public 
works  for  waste  water  purification  and  reuse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  12812.  A  bill  to  i^ovlde  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement 
plan  vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion plan  relnsiuance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  12813.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreements  with  Ccwnmunlst  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PUCINSKI    (for   himself  and 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Abhbrook,    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Bell   of  California.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Pov/ell  ) : 
H.R.  12814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  educational 
assistance  for  gifted  and  talented  children; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RHODES : 
HJi.  12815.    A    bill    to   provide    that   chief 
Judges  of  circuits  and  chief  Judges  of  district 
courts  shall   cease  to  serve  as   such   upon 
reaching  the  age  of  66:  to  tha  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12816.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assau"tt  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10  of 
the  United  states  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12817.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  fcr  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing cr  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  coet  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waj^s  and  Means. 

H.R.  12813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  employers  to 
deduct  an  additional  amount  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  duties  required  of  them  In  con- 


nection with  the  withholding  of  taxes  and 
the  performance  of  other  administrative  and 
clerical  duties  under  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12819.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  the 
provision  which  presently  limits  eligibility 
for  residential  rehabUitatlon  loans  there- 
under to  persons  whose  Income  is  Txithin  the 
limits  prescribed  for  below-market-lnterest- 
rate  mortgages  insured  under  section  221 
(d)  (3>  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12820.  A  bUl  to  require  that  persons 
displaced  from  their  dwellings  by  real  prop- 
erty condemnations  in  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs  be  provided  equivalent  re- 
placement housing;  to  the  Cocitilttes  on 
PubUo  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  12821.  A  bill  to  require  certain  vessels 
operating  on  the  navigable  waters  cf  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  standards  of 
waste  disposal:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12822.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1905,  relating  to  the  dumolng  of 
certain  materials  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT,   Mr.   Olsen,    Mr.   Waldie,    Mr. 
WnxiAic  D.  Ford,  Mr.  HAMILTq^^  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vama,  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 
HJl.  12823.  A  Wll  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  12824.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  Imposition 
of  airport  and  airway  tiser  charges,  fcr  ear- 
marking funds  for  noise  abatement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  PURCELL,   Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr. 

Waujii,  Mr.  Whttk,  Mr.  Dbrwin- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Meskill)  : 
H.R.  12825.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation furnished  in  response  to  ques- 
tionnaires, inquiries,  and  other  requests  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him-  ^ 
self,  Mr.  PuRCELL,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr. 
White,    Mr.    Derwinski,    and    IJr. 
Meskill)  : 
HJl.  12826.  A  biU  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States   Code,   to  provide  for  a   mid-decade 
census  of  population  in  the  year  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  814.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1969,  through  October  4,  1969,  as 
"National      Adult- Youth      Communications 
Week";  to  the  Ccsnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Res.  479.  Resolution  urging  all  Ameri- 
cans to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
In  honor  of  the  Apollo  11  mission;   to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.  Res.  480.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  fiscal  orga- 
nization and  procedures  of  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  481.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.  Res.  482.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  at  loast  one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in  etkch 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


240.  Alao;  a  memorial  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  Ohio-West 
Virginia  Interstate  air  pollution  oontrol  com- 
pacts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

241.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  veterans' 
benefits;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  ot  rule  XXn,  memo- 
ilals  were  presented  Eind  referred  as 
follows:  \ 

239.  By  the  SPEAKER:  a  Memorul<of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, relative  to  withdrawing  its  petition  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BUJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By.  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  12827.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Glus^ipe, 
Gluseppa,  and  Mario  laoona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HJl.  12828.  A  blU  f or  the  reUef  of  Cather- 


ine   Relnhart;    to   the   Onninlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

175.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Vincents 
Gatlca  Starttl,  Huntsvllle,  Tex.,  relative  to 
Impeachment  proceedings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

176.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,'  Yore, 
Pa.,  relative  to  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  Bel- 
vedere, Calif.,  relative  to  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  securities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  before  whose  presence 
the  generations  rise  and  pass  away,  our 
fathers  in  their  pilgrimage  trusted  in 
Thee  and  found  that  of  Thy  faithfulness 
there  is  no  end.  Still  to  us  their  children 
be  the  "cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night"  to  guide  us  lest  we  lose  our 
way.  Put  Thy  royal  law  of  love  within  us 
that  our  affections  may  be  set  upon 
things  above,  so  that  amid  our  solemn 
duties  and  awesome  responsibilities  we 
may  have  Thy  guiding  light  and  know 
Thy  peace  and  joy.  Grant  to  all  who 
serve  Thee  in  this  place  the  assurance 
of  Thy  pervading  presence,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  the  faith  that  Thy 
divine  providence  overrules  our  human 
weakness.  So  fit  us  for  Thy  service  and 
use  us  for  Thy  kingdom's  sake.  Not  of 
our  worthiness  but  of  Thy  mercy,  hear 
our  prayer.  Amen. 


HENATEr-Monday,  July  14,  1969 

in^ 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  11,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ^/ICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-138) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  abuse  of 
drugs  has  grown  from  essentially  a  local 
police  problem  into  a  serious  national 


threat  to  the  personal  health  and  safety 
of  miUions  of  Americans. 

A  national  awareness  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  is  needed;  a  new  urgency 
and  concerted  national  policy  are  needed 
at  the  Federal  level  to  begin  to  cope  with 
this  growing  menace  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

Between  the  years  of  1960  and  1967, 
juvenile  arrests  involving  the  use  of 
drugs  rose  by  almost  800  percent;  half  of 
those  now  being  arrested  for  the  Illicit 
use  of  narcotics  are  under  21  years  of 
age.  New  York  City  alone  has  records  of 
some  40,000  heroin  addicts,  and  the 
number  rises  between  7,000  and  9,000  a 
year.  These  ofiBcial  statistics  are  only  the 
tip  of  an  iceberg  whose  dimensions  we 
can  only  surmise. 

The  number  of  narcotics  addicts  across 
the  United  States  is  now  estimated  to  be 
in  the  himdreds  of  thousands.  Another 
estimate  is  that  several  million  Ameri- 
can college  students  have  at  least  experi- 
mented with  marihuana,  hashish,  LSD, 
amphetamines,  or  barbiturates.  It  is 
doubtful  that  an  American  parent  can 
send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  today 
without  exposing  the  young  man  or  wo- 
man to  drug  abuse.  Parents  must  also  be 
concerned  about  the  availability  and  use 
of  such  drugs  in  our  high  schools  and 
junior  high  schools. 

The  habit  of  the  narcotics  addict  is  not 
only  a  danger  to  himself,  but  a  threat 
to  the  community  where  he  lives.  Nar- 
cotics have  been  cited  as  a  primary  cause 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  street  crimes 
over  the  last  decade. 

As  the  addict's  tolerance  for  drugs  in- 
creases, his  demand  for  drugs  rises,  and 
the  cost  of  his  habit  grows.  It  can  easily 
reach  hundreds  of  dollars  a  day.  Since 
an  underworld  "fence"  will  give  him  only 
a  fraction  of  the  value  of  goods  he  steals, 
an  addict  can  be  forced  to  commit  two 
or  three  burglaries  a  day  to  maintain 
his  habit.  Street  robberies,  prostitution, 
even  the  enticing  of  others  into  addic- 
tion to  drugs — an  addict  will  reduc?  liim- 
self  to  any  offense,  any  degradation  in 
order  to  acquire  the  drugs  he  craves. 

However  far  the  adSict  himself  may 
fall,  his  offenses  against  himself  and  so- 
ciety do  not  compare  with  the  inhuman- 
ity of  those  who  make  a  living  exploit- 


the  weakness  and  desperation  of 
their  fellow  men.  Society  has  few  judg- 
ments too  severe,  few  penalties  too  harsh 
for  the  men  who  make  their  livelihood 
in  the  narcotics  traffic. 

It  has  been  a  common  oversimplifica- 
tion to  consider  narcotics  addiction,  or 
drug  abuse,  to  be  a  law  enforcem'?nt 
problem  alone.  Effective  control  of  illicit 
drugs  requires  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  local  and 
State  governments;  it  is  beyond  the 
province  of  any  one  of  them  alone.  At  the 
Federal  level,  the  burden  of  the  national 
effort  must  be  carried  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Treasury.  I  am  propos- 
ing ten  specific  steps  as  this  Administra- 
tion's initial  counter-moves  against  this 
growing  national  problem. 

I.  fsderai.  legislation 

To  more  effectively  meet  the  naicctic 
and  dangerous  drug  problems  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  Attorney  General  is  for- 
warding to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  proi>osal  to  control  these 
drugs.  This  measure  will  place  in  a  single 
statute,  a  revised  and  modern  plan  for 
control.  Current  laws  in  this  field  are 
inadequate  and  outdated. 

I  consider  the  legislative  proposal  a 
fair,  rational  and  necessary  approach  to 
the  total  drug  problem.  It  will  tighten 
the  regulatory  controls  and  protect  the 
public  against  illicit  diversion  of  many 
of  these  drugs  from  legitimate  channels.  - 
It  will  insure  greater  accountability  and 
better  recordkeeping.  It  v.'ill  give  law 
enforcement  stronger  and  better  tools 
that  are  sorely  needed  so  that  those 
charged  with  enforcing  these  laws  can  do 
so  more  effectively.  Further,  this  pro- 
ix>sal  creates  a  more  flexible  mechanism 
which  will  allow  quicker  control  of  new. 
dangerous  drugs  before  their  misuse  and 
abuse  reach  epidemic  proportions.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  favorable  action  on 
this  bill. 

In  mid-May  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  segments  of  the  marihuana  laws 
and  called  into  question  some  of  the 
b£isic  foundations  for  the  other  existing 
drug  statutes.  I  have  also  asked  the  At- 
torney General  to  submit  an  interim 
measure  to  correct  the  constitutional  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  as 
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pointed  out  In  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent decision.  I  urge  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  and  favorably  on  the  proposal  to 
dose  the  gap  now  existing  In  the  Federal 
law  and  thereby  give  the  Congress  time 
to  carefully  wtamine  the  comprehensive 
drug  control  proposal. 

n.  RATE  LBSISLATION 

The  Depcurtment  of  Justice  is  develop- 
ing a  model  State  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  Act.  This  model  law  will  be 
made  available  to  the  fifty  State  govern- 
ments. This  leglslaitlcHi  is  designed  to  im- 
prove State  laws  in  dealing  with  this 
serious  problem  and  to  oomplnnent  the 
comprehensive  drtig  legislation  being 
proposed  to  Congress  at  the  national 
level.  Together  these  proposals  will  pro- 
vide an  interlocking  trellis  of  laws  which 
will  enable  government  at  all  levels  to 
more  effectively  control  the  problem, 
m.  nmouvATioirAi.  cooratATiON 

Most  of  the  illicit  narcotics  and  high- 
potency  marihuana  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  abroad  and 
Cland^tinely  imported.  I  have  directed 
tbe  S«ccetary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  explore  new  avenues  of  co- 
operation wltli  foreign  governments  to 
stop  the  projection  of  this  contraband  at 
its  source.  The  United  States  will  co- 
operate with  foreign  governments  work- 
ing to  eradicate  the  production  of  illicit 
drugs  within  their  own  frontiers.  I  have 
further  authorized  these  Cabinet  ofBcers 
to  formulate  plans  that  will  leeul  to  meet- 
ings at  the  law  enforcement  level  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
coimtries  now  Involved  in  the  drug  traffic 
either  as  originators  or  avenues  of 
transit. 

IV.  sumaasjov  of  n.i.wi^i.  ocpobtation 

Otir  efforts  to  eliminate  these  drugs  at 
their  pctot  of  origin  will  be  coupled  with 
new  efforts  to  intercept  them  at  their 
point  of  illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  nation's 
smuggling  laws.  I  have  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  a  major 
new  effort  to  guard  the  nation's  borders 
and  ports  against  the  growing  volume  of 
narcotics  from  abroad.  There  is  a  recog- 
nized need  for  more  men  and  facilities  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  carry  out  this 
directive.  At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  submitted  a  substan- 
tial program  for  increased  manpower  and 
facilities  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for 
this  purpose  which  Is  under  Intensive  re- 
view. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Administra- 
tion, I  requested  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral form  an  inter-departmental  Task 
Force  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  of  unlawful  trafficking  in 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  Task  Force  has  been  to  ex- 
amine the  existing  programs  of  law  en- 
forcement Eigencies  concerned  with  the 
problem  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
coordination  and  efficiency.  I  now  want 
to  report  that  this  Task  Force  has  com- 
pleted its  study  and  has  a  recommended 
plan  of  action,  for  immediate  and  long- 
term  Implementation,  designed  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  illicit  trafficking  in 
narcotics,    marihuana    and    dangerous 


drugs  across  United  States  borders.  To 
Implement  the  recommended  plan,  I 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
organize  and  place  into  immediate  oper- 
ation an  "action  task  force"  to  imder- 
take  a  frontal  attack  on  the  problem. 
There  are  high  profits  in  the  illicit  mar- 
ket for  those  who  smuggle  narcotics  and 
drugs  into  the  United  States;  we  in- 
tend to  raise  the  risks  and  cost  of  en- 
gaging in  this  wretched  traffic. 
V.  sxTPPRXsaioK  or  nationai.  TXAvncKnto 
Successful  prosecution  of  an  increased 
national  effort  against  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking will  require  not  only  new  re- 
sources and  men,  but  also  a  redeploy- 
ment of  existing  personnel  within  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
to  create,  within  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  a  number 
of  special  investigative  units.  These  spe- 
cial forces  will  have  the  capacity  to 
move  quickly  into  any  area  in  which  in- 
telligence indicates  major  criminal  enter- 
prises are  engaged  in  the  narcotics  traf- 
fic. To  carry  out  this  directive,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  additional  manpower 
within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Driigs.  The  budgetary  request  for 
FY  1970  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress will  initiate  this  program.  Addi- 
tional funds  will  be  requested  in  FY  1971 
to  fully  deploy  the  necessary  special  in- 
vestigative units. 

VI.   EDUCATION 

Proper  evaJuation  and  solution  of  the 
drug  problem  in  this  country  has  been 
severely  handicapped  by  a  dearth  of 
scientific  information  on  the  subject — 
and  the  prevalance  of  ignorance  and 
misinformation.  Different  "experts"  de- 
liver solemn  judgments  which  are  poles 
apart.  As  a  result  of  these  conflicting 
judgments,  Americans  seem  to  have 
divided  themselves  on  the  issue,  along 
generational  lines. 

There  are  reasons  for  tills  lack  of 
knowledge.  First,  widespread  drug  use 
is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon 
in  the  United  States.  Second,  It  fre- 
quently involves  chemical  formulations 
which  are  novel,  or  age-old  drugs  little 
used  in  this  country  until  very  recently. 
The  volume  of  definitive  medical  data  re- 
mains small — and  what  exists  lias  not 
been  broadly  disseminated.  Tliis  vacuum 
of  knowledge — as  was  predictable— lias 
been  filled  by  rumors  and  rash  Judg- 
ments, often  formed  with  a  tnininnfti  ex- 
perience with  a  particular  drug,  some- 
times formed  with  no  experience  or 
knowledge  at  all. 

The  possible  danger  to  the  health  or 
well-being  of  even  a  casual  user  of  drugs 
is  too  serious  to  allow  ignorance  to  pre- 
vail or  for  this  information  gap  to  re- 
main open.  The  America::  people  need  to 
know  what  dangers  and  what  risks  are 
inherent  in  the  use  of  the  various  kinds 
of  drugs  readily  available  in  illegal  mar- 
kets today.  I  have  therefore  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  assisted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  to  gather  all  au- 
thoritative information  on  the  subject 
and  to  compile  a  balanced  and  objective 
educational  program  to  bring  the  facts 


to  every  American — esjiecially  our  young 
people 

With  this  information  in  liand.  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  and 
young  people  can  be  trusted  to  make  a 
prudent  Judgment  as  to  their  personal 
course  of  conduct. 

vn.  KBSSAmCH 

In  addition  to  gathering  existing  data, 
it  is  essential  that  we  acquire  new 
knowledge  in  the  field.  We  must  know 
more  alMUt  both  the  short-  and  long- 
range  effects  of  the  use  of  drugs  being 
taken  in  such  quantities  by  so  many  of 
our  people.  We  need  more  study  as  well 
to  find  the  key  to  releasing  men  from 
the  bonds  of  dependency  forged  by  any 
continued  drug  abuse. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  primary  responsibility  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  further  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  expand  existing  efforts  to  ac- 
quire new  knowledge  and  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  this  entire  area. 

Vm.   RCRABIUTATIOK 

Considering  the  risks  involved,  includ- 
ing those  of  arrest  and  prosecution,  the 
casual  experimenter  with  drugs  of  any 
kind  must  be  considered,  at  the  very 
least,  rash  and  foolish.  But  the  psycho- 
logically dependent  regular  users  and 
the  physically  addicted  are  genuinely 
sick  people.  While  this  sickness  cannot 
excuse  the  crimes  they  commit,  it  does 
help  to  explain  them.  Society  has  an 
obligation  both  to  itself  and  to  these 
people  to  help  them  break  the  chains  of 
their  dependency. 

Currently,  a  number  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  programs  of  rehabilitation 
are  being  operated.  These  programs  uti- 
lize, separately  and  together,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  and  "substitute  drug"  ther- 
apy. At  this  time,  however,  we  are  with- 
out adequate  data  to  evaluate  their  full 
benefit.  We  need  more  experience  with 
them  and  more  knowledge.  Therefore,  I 
am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  every 
assistance  to  those  pioneering  in  the 
field,  and  to  sponsor  and  conduct  re- 
search on  the  Federal  level.  This  De- 
partment will  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  drug 
abuse  data  and  experience  in  the  area 
of  rehabilitation. 

I  have  further  instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  Insure  that  all  Federal  pris- 
oners wiio  have  been  identified  as  de- 
pendent upon  drugs  be  afforded  the  most 
up-to-date  treatment  available. 

EC.  TKAININO  PROGKAIC 

Tlie  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  re- 
quires considerable  expertise,  and  hence 
considerable  training.  The  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  provides 
the  bulk  of  this  training  in  the  Federal 
government.  Its  programs  are  extended 
to  include  not  only  its  own  personnel,  but 
State  and  local  police  officers,  forensic 
chemists,  foreign  nationals,  college 
deans,  campus  security  officers,  and 
members  of  Industry  engaged  in  the 
legal  distribution  of  drugs. 

Last  year  speclsd  training  in  the  field 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  enforce- 
ment was  provided  for  2700  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials.  In  fiscal 
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jrear  1969  we  expanded  ttie  program  an 
estimated  300  percent  in  order  to  train 
some  11,000  persons.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  we  plan  to  redouble  again  that 
effort — to  provide  training  to  22,000  State 
ftnrt  local  officers.  The  training  of  these 
experts  must  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in 
the  abuse  of  drugs,  if  we  are  ever  to  con- 
trol it. 

X.  LOCAL  LAW  BNFOECIMBNT  CONFEWNCSB 

The  Attorney  General  Intends  to  begin 
a  series  of  conferences  with  law  enforce- 
ment executives  from  the  various  States 
and  concerned  Federal  officials.  The  pur- 
poses of  these  conferences  will  be  sev- 
eral: first,  to  obtain  firsthand  informa- 
tion, more  acciu"ate  data,  on  the  scope 
of  the  drug  problem  at  that  level;  sec- 
ond, to  discuss  the  specific  areas  v/here 
Federal  assistance  and  aid  can  best  be 
most  useful;  third,  to  exchange  ideas  and 
evaluate  mutual  policies.  The  end  result 
we  hope  will  be  more  coordinated  effort 
that  will  bring  us  visible  progress  for 
the  first  time  in  an  alarming  decade. 

These  then  are  the  first  ten  stec>s  in 
the  national  effort  against  narcotic 
marihuana  Eind  other  dangerous  drug 
abuse.  Many  steps  are  already  underway. 
Many  will  depend  upon  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  asking,  with  this  mes- 
sage, that  you  act  swiftly  and  favorably 
on  the  legi^ative  proposals  that  will  soon 
be  forthcoming,  along  with  the  budgetary 
requests  required  if  our  efforts  are  to  be 
successful.  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
shares  with  me  the  grave  concern  over 
this  critical  problem,  and  that  Congress 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  mount  and 
continue  a  new  and  effective  federal  pro- 
gram aimed  at  eradicating  this  rising 
sickness  in  our  land. 

Thb  White  House,  July  14, 1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 


Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,-it  is  so  ordered. 

UMTTATION  on  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S  MES- 
SAGE ON  DRUGS  TO  THE  COM- 
MlTl'KE  ON  FINANCE  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  message  on 
drugs  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE  CALEN- 
DAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  289. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LT.  COL. 


SAMUEL  J.   COLE,   USA 
(RETIRED) 


The  bill  (S.  267)  for  the  reUef  of  Lt. 
Col.  Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired) , 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Samuel  J.  Cole,  United  States 
Army  (retired) ,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  aU  lia- 
bility for  repayment  to  the  United  StatM  of 
the  sum  of  $10322.59,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  retired  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sam- 
uel J.  Cole,  for  the  period  from  August  15, 
1947,  through  September  30,  1964,  as  a  re- 
sult of  administrative  error  In  the  compu- 
tation of  his  creditable  service  for  pay  pur- 
poses less  the  amount  due  under  the  Act  of 
AprU  14.  1966  (80  Stat.  120).  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  olBcer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  reUeved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasviry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  de«ned  giillty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


(No.  91-298)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtnUHMB 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  reUeve  the 
claimant  of  all  llabUity  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $10,322.59. 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
retired  pay  received  by  the  said  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole  (retired) ,  for  the  period  from 
August  15,  1947,  through  September  30. 
1964,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error  in 
the  computation  of  his  creditable  service  for 
pay  purposes.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  aooounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  fuU  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  act. 

STATXimrr 
This  bUl  (S.  267™Pto«^91st  Congress  is 
similar  to  S.  2147  ln\Uie  89th  Congress  and 
S.  1206  In  the  90th  Congress.  Both  previous 
bills  were  passed  iff  the  Senate  but  the 
House  tooik  no  action.  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  has  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  contained  In  Senate  Report  No.  1843 
of  the  89th  Congress  on  the  similar  bUl, 
S.  2147,  and  as  quoted  verbatim  In  Senate 
Report  No.  1305  of  the  9<nh  Congress  on  the 
similar  blU,  S.  1206,  are  as  follows : 

"Lt.  Col.  Samuel  J.  Cole  was  bom  on  May  2, 
1891.  He  served  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S. 
Army  from  August  15,  1917,  to  May  15.  1920. 
when  he  was  retired  from  the  Regular  Army 
as  a  first  lieutenant  by  reason  of  dlsabUlty 
from  wounds  received  In  battle.  He  returned 
to  active  duty  on  January  15,  1942,  and  while 
on  active  duty  received  promoUons  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  to  captain  on 
February  1,  1942,  to  major  on  August  26, 
1942,  and  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  July  1, 
1946.  Because  of  demobUlzaUon  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cole  reverted  to  his  retired  stat\u 
of  a  first  lieutenant  effective  October  15, 
1946.  On  the  day  preceding  reversion  to  re- 
tired status  he  was  entitled  under  the  Pay 
Readjustment  Act  of  1942  (56  Stat.  359 
( 1942 ) ) ,  to  the  pay,  whUe  on  active  duty, 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  fifth  pay  period. 
with  longevity  pay  for  over  27  years'  com- 
missioned service.  In  his  retired  status,  how- 
ever, he  received  75  percent  of  the  active  duty 
pay  of  a  first  lieutenant,  second  pay  period, 
with  longevity  pay  for  over  27  years'  com- 
missioned service.  Subsequently,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  act  of  June  29.  1948  (62  Stat.  1085 
(1948)),  he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
major,  the  highest  grade  served  satisfactorily 
for  not  less  than  6  months  in  time  of  war, 
and  began  receiving  75  percent  of  the  pay  of 
a  major,  with  over  6  and  less  than  9  years' 
service.  This  section  speclficaUy  excluded 
credit  for  retired  service  in  computing  re- 
tired pay.  FoUowlng  enaftment  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  f  1949  (63  Stat.  802 
(1949)),  he  elected  uiiler  the  "saved  pay" 
provisions  of  section  4u  tx)  continue  receiving 
retired  pay  based  on  law  In  effect  before 
October  1,  1949. 

"On  June  27, 1957,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole 
commenced  an  action  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  recover  the  difference  between  the  retired 
pay  he  had  received  for  the  period  commenc- 
ing June  1,  1951,  a  date  selected  because  of 
the  e-fyear  statute  of  limitations  for  an  ac- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  76  percent 
of  the  active  duty  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
as  computed  by  one  of  two  methods  set  forth 
In  his  complaint.  This  action  was  based  on 
the  provisions,  among  others,  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942,  supra.  This  paragraph 
authorized  retired  pay  of  75  percent  of  active 
duty  pay  at  time  of  retirement  for  an  officer 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In     with  service  before  November  12,  1918,  there- 
the  Record  an  excerpt  frwn  the  repoH,'    after  retired,  unless  entlUed  to  retired  pay 
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of  a  higher  gnd«.  On  July  29,  1957,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Cole  filed  a  slmUar  claim  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  period 
within    the    lO-year   statute    of   Umltatlona 
iH>plloable  to  claims  filed  there.  Oulded  by 
the  declalona  In  Oordon  v.  United  States  ( 134 
Ct.  CI.  840   (1966)),  and  FHzzell  v.   United 
Statea   (128  Ct.  CI.  387   (19S3)),  Involving 
robatantlaUy  similar  claims,  the  General  Ac- 
oountlng  Office  cerUfled  payment  to  Lieu- 
tenant   Colonel    Cole    on    May    1.    1959,    of 
•36.199.88.  This  computation  was  based  on 
ciedlt  for  76  pwrcent  of  the  active  duty  pay 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  fifth  pay  period,  with 
longevity  credit  for  27  yetirs'  service,  for  the 
period  July  29,  1947,  to  August  14,  1947.  and 
credit  for  76  percent  of  the  active  duty  pay  of 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  sixth  pay  period,  with 
longevity  credit  of  30  years,  for  the  period 
August   15,   1947,  to  October  31,    1968.   The 
Anny  Finance  Center  adjusted  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cole's  retired  pay,  effective  November 
1,  1968,  to  75  percent  of  that  of  a  lieutenant 
oolonel.    sixth    pay    period,    with    longevity 
credit  for  over  30  years'  service  without  ques- 
tioning at  that  time  the  basis  for  payment  in 
the  sixth  pay  period  ( lieutenant  oolonel  with 
30  years'  creditable  service)    as  certified  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  instead  of  pay- 
ment In  the    fifth   pay  period    (lieutenant 
oolonel_wlthout  30  years'  creditable  service) . 
Belylfie  on  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral fl3"Comp.  Gen.  29  (1933) ;  22  Comp.  Gen. 
175  (1942) ,  and  computations  approved  in  the 
Friz2ell  case,  supra,  the  Army  Finance  Center 
notified  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole  In  a  letter 
dated  October  9,  1964.  that  his  service  in  an 
Inactive  retired  status  was  not  creditable  to 
advance  Mm  from  one  pay  period  to  another 
even  though  it  was  allowable  for  longevity 
credit.  The  act  of  March  2.  1903  (32  Stat.  932 
(1903)),    authorized    an    officer   retired   for 
wounds  received  In  battle  to  count  service  on 
the  retired  list  solely  for  longevity  pay  pur- 
poses. The  Army  Finance  Center  reduced  his 
retired  pay,  effective  October  1,  1864,  to  that 
of  the  fifth  pay  period  with  longevity  wedlt 
of  over  30  years,  and  informed  b<m  that  he 
wtut    Indebted    to    the    United    States    for 
•4.313.87  for  reUred  pay  for  the  x>erlod  No- 
vvmber  1,  1958,  through  September  30,  1964, 
representing  the  difference  between  pay  in 
the  sixth  pay  period  and  the  fifth  pay  period. 
Tlie  General  Accounting  Office  Informed  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 22,  1964.  Z-1844460,  that  the  settlement 
mads  by  that  office  on  May  1,  1959,  was  Inad- 
vertently computed  on  the  basis  of  active 
duty  pay  in  the  sixth  pay  period  for  the  pe- 
riod from  August  16,  1947,  through  October 
31,    1968.   resulting   in   an   overpayment   of 
•7.252.73.  In  a  decision  dated  April  1,  1965. 
B-1 32487,  the  Comptroller  General  reviewed 
the  entire  matter  and   confirmed  overpay- 
ments    totaUn^     $11,566.60.     The     Finance 
Center  has  collected  $1,484  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cole's  retired  pay  during  the  period 
November  1,   1964.  through  March   1966.  He 
Is  cxurently  liquidating  his  debt  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  month.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  requested  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole 
a  statement  of  his  present  financial  status, 
but  he.  through  his  attorney,  stated  he  did 
not  desire  to  provide  any  information. 

"The  overpayments  received  by  Lieutenant 
Oolonel  Cole  resulted  from  administrative 
error  by  two  Government  agencies.  The  pay- 
ments were  received  in  good  faith  and  were 
undetected  for  more  than  5  years.  Public 
Law  89-395,  approved  by  the  President  on 
April  14,  1966,  waives  the  lO-year  statute  of 
limitations  contained  in  the  act  of  October 
9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1061.  31  U.S.C.  71a  (1964)), 
and  allows  certain  retired  officers,  including 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole,  to  file  claims  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  increased 
retired  pay.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole  is  en- 
titled to  claim  $1,244.01  under  the  new  leg- 
islation. In  view  of  this  consideration,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill  If  amended  by  striking  '$11,566.60' 
from  line  6  and  inserting  '$10,322.59',  and  by 


striking  the  period  from  line  10.  and  inaert- 
inp  ",  less  the  amount  due  under  Public  Law 
89-395'. 

"The  cost  of  this  bUl,  If  enacted  as  in- 
troduced, wlU  be  $11,566.60.  If  enacted  with 
the  amendment  as  suggested  in  this  report, 
the  cost  will  be  $10322.59." 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  approved 
relieving  bills  of  this  nature  where  the  error 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment,  the 
claimant  acted  in  good  faith,  and  hardship 
would  result  in  repayment. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Army, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  en- 
actment of  the  bill  as  amended. 

In  agreement  with  the  previous  action  In 
the  89th  Congress,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  bill  favorably. 

In  agreement  with  the  previous  action  in 
both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  bill  favorably. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  bin  (S.  2462)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
irassed,  as  follows: 

s.24«a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen^ite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
To  Establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses",  approved  July  4,  1966  (80  Stat.  259). 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  December  12,  1967 
(81  Stat.  567) ,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  4,  1969"  in  sec- 
tion 3(d) ,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
4,  1970":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  flacal  year  "1969"  in 
section  7(a),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year  1970". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-299) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
original  resolution  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  so 
as  to  extend  the  first  reporting  date  of  the 
Commission  from  July  4,  1969,  to  July  4, 
1970,  and  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  from  fiscal  year  1969  to  fiscal 
year  1970. 

STATEMENT 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commlaelon  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
on  July  4,  1966.  The  Commission,  itself,  was 
not  officially  named  by  the  President  until 
approximately  a  year  later.  The  Commis- 
sion's first  meeting  was  held  in  February 
1967,  at  which  time  it  was  discovered  that 
There  was  no  provision  for  funds  for  staff 
support,  lliereafter,  the  Commission  sought 
an  amendment  providing  for  Federal  appro- 
priatione,  which  took  approximately  18 
months  to  clear  the  Congress.  The  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  had  its  second  meeting 
In  October  1968,  at  which  time  it  appointed 
an  executive  director.  Due  to  personnel  de- 
lays, the  staff,  including  the  executive  direc- 
tor, were  not  officially  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mlsalon  vmtll  January  of  this  year.  There 
are  presently  two  profeesionals,  the  executive 
director,  one  assistant,  and  two  secretaries 
that  comprise  the  entire  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  allo- 


cated four  stair  poattlona,  all  of  which  are 
filled. 

The  Oommlnlon's  public  members,  who 
were  appointed  under  President  Johnson,  had 
decided  during  their  October  meeting  that 
they  should  submit  their  pro  forma  reslgna- 
tlone  to  the  new  President,  whomever  that 
might  be,  in  order  that  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent may  work  with  his  own  Commission  In 
bicentennial  matters.  Aa  of  this  date  the 
White  House  has  not,  as  yet,  announced  any 
changes  in  the  public  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Commission  was 
not  able  to  meet  Its  original  reporting  date 
of  July  4, 1969,  and  this  bill,  therefore,  would 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  creating  the  Com- 
mission so  as  to  extend  the  reporting  date 
1  year  to  July  4,  1970.  and  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  from  fiscal  year 
1969  to  fiscal  year  1970. 

Despite  its  limited  formal  activities,  the 
Commission  membership  has  been  able  to 
reach  some  tentative  conclusions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  bicentennial  celebration. 
These  are: 

In  contrast  to  previous  commemorations 
(i.e.,  the  1876  Centennial  Exposition,  the 
1965  Civil  War  Centennial) ,  the  bicentennial 
celebration  should  be  national  in  scope. 

The  focal  year  for  the  celebration  should 
be  1976  and  the  key  date  should  be  July  4 
of  that  year. 

The  commemoration  should  attempt  to 
communicate  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution 
and  demonstrate  their  continued  validity  In 
the  development  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

In  addition,  the  C(»nmls6lon  has  taken 
certain  administrative  and  procedural  ac- 
tions. These  Include: 

Appointment  of  an  executive  dlrectOT, 
Richard  W.  Barrett,  and  a  small  clerical  staff. 
Establishment  of  temporary  headquarters 
and  initiation  of  negotiations  for  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  in  a  reconstructed  biUld  ■ 
ing  on  Lafayette  Square. 

Endorsement  of  the  VS.  Olympic  Commit* 
tee's  bid  to  secure  the  1976  Olympic  Oame* 
for  Denver  (wmter)  and  Los  Angeles  (sum- 
mer). 

Preliminary  efforts  toward  developing  a 
thermatlc  statement  for  the  national  cele- 
bration. 

Review  of  a  position  pwiper  prepared  by 
the  Exhibitions  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding an  international  exposition  in  1976. 
Organization  of  an  .  executive  committee 
and  supporting  EUbcommittees  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  deal  more  effectively  with  its 
responsibilities. 

The  outline  of  an  overall  plan  for  the  bi- 
centennial. When  completed,  the  plan  will 
detail  those  segments  of  the  society  that 
should  be  involved  in  the  celebration,  ap- 
propriate penetration  points,  and  a  set  of 
roles  for  each  segment. 

The  construction  and  implementation  of 
a  systematic  contact  program  to  reach  thoee 
elements  of  the  society  that  either  (a)  appear 
relevant  to  the  celebration,  or  (b)  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  participate. 

Preparation  of  an  Information  pamphlet 
on  the  CommlsBlon  and  its  plans  for  1976. 
Design  of  a  master  calendar  for  1976  and 
a  time  line  of  major  national  and  interna- 
tional events,  celebrations,  holidays,  and 
commemorations  occurring  between  1970  and 
1976. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
bill  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and,  accord- 
ingly, recommends  favorable  consideration 
of  8.  2462  without  amendment. 
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The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  86) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  peri- 


od from  August  26,  1969,  through  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  as  "National  Archery 
Week"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  ptissed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RXS.  86 

Whereas  In  recent  years  archery  as  a  com- 
petitive sport  and  recreation  activity  baa 
grown  In  popularity  and  recognition;  ajid 

Whereas  the  increased  stature  of  archery 
la  evident  In  the  fact  that  In  1972  this  sport 
will  become  a  gold  medal  event  at  the  sum- 
mer Olympic  games;  and 

Whereas  the  extent  of  the  widespread  In- 
terest in  archery  is  indicated  by  its  estab- 
lishment aa  a  major  Intercollegiate  sport 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereaa  the  National  Field  Archery  As- 
sociation, with  some  forty  thousand  mem- 
bers and  mora  than  two  thousand  affiliated 
clubs  in  each  of  the  fifty  States,  has  be- 
come the  leader  In  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  competitive  archery  In  this  coiuitry; 
and 

Whereas  this  organization  Is  engaged  In 
many  outstanding  civic  projects,  such  as 
wildlife  conservation  activities  and  a  youth 
scholarship  program,  and 

Whereas  this  association  U  sponsoring  a 
National  Archery  Week  program  of  cere- 
monies and  activities  during  the  last  week 
of  August  In  this  year;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1969  marks  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Field  Archery  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  world  archery  championship 
events  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1969;  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  these  facts.  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  Congress  should  give 
offlcied  recognition  in  this  year  to  the  de- 
velopment of  archery  as  a  major  sport  and  to 
the  national  interest  In  the  program  to  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Field  Archery  As- 
Boclation :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  deeig^natlng  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  August  26,  1969,  and  end- 
ing September  1,  1969,  as  "National  Archery 
Week",  and  Inviting  the  Governors  and 
mayors  of  State  and  local  governments  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  similar  proclamations. 


DR.  DIEGO  AGUILAR  ARANDA 

The  bill  (S.  571)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Diego  Agullar  Aranda  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  571 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Diego  Agullar  Aranda  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  12.  1967. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSX   or   TRX   BtLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  confer  UJ3. 
citizenship  posthiunously  upon  James  F. 
Wegener. 

DUG  FOO  WONG 

The  bill  (S.  2019)  for  the  reUef  of  Dug 
Poo  Wong  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lor  the 
purpoees  of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Dug 
Foo  Wong  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-bom  alien  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chun  P.  Chin,  citizens  of  the  United 
states:  Provided,  That  the  parents,  brothers, 
or  sisters  of  the  caid  Dug  Foo  Wong  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


JAMES  F.  WEGENER 

The  biU  (H.R.  1828)  to  confer  UJ5. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  James  F. 
Wegener  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-303),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


WU  HIP 

The  bill  (S.  1963)  for  the  relief  of  Wu 
Hip  WM  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c),  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  orphans,  shall  be  inapplicable 
In  the  case  of  petition  filed  in  behalf  of  Wu 
Hip  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Kelley,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


DR.  YAVUZ  AYKENT 

The  bill  (S.  1798)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Yavuz  Aykent  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1798 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Yavuz  Aykent  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  26,  1967,  and  the  periods 
of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 


ANDREW  CHU  YANG 

The  bUl  (S.  1645)  for  the  relief  of 
Andrew  Chu  Yang  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Andrew  Chu  Yang  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  wlthfh  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shlang  Ping  Yang,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 


such  Act:  Provided,  That  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  said  Andrew  Chu  Tang  shall  here- 
after, by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  rlg^t,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


DR  YILMAZ  BILSEL 

The  bUl  (S.  1527)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Yilmaz  BUsel  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1527 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  N<tt!onallty 
Act,  Doctor  Yilmaz  Bilsel  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  June  24.  1958,  and  the  periods  or  time  he 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  since  that 
date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  mest  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  req-ilrenients 
of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-307),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ZILIHA  wrT,ftTrT. 

The  bill  (8.  1526)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Zillha  Bilsel  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Doctor  Zeliha  Bilsel  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  June  27,  1957.  and  the 
periods  of  time  she  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-308),  explaiiuing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foapoac  or  ths  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


RUEBEN  ROSEN 


The  bill  (HJl.  2890)  for  the  relief  of 
Rueben  Rosen  wes  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  res  ding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  I.1ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
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91-309).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceii?t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows : 

Fxnu>osx  or  the  bill 
The  p\irpo8e  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  perm*neDt  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Rueben  Rosen.  The  bill  does  noi 
provide  for  a  quota  deduction,  inasmuch  as 
the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  immediate  rela- 
tive status. 


FRANCESCA  ADRIANA  MILLONZI 

The  bill  (HR.  2536)  for  the  relief  of 
Prancesca  Adrlana  Millonzl  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAIJSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-310),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows : 

^  ,_.     PCEPOSB    or    THE    BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  Wll  Is  to  facUlUte  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Immediate 
relative  status  of  the  minor  chUd  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  i 


FRANKLIN  JACINTO  ANTONIO 

The  bill  (HJl.  2224)  for  the  relief  of 
Franklin  Jacinto  Antonio  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoho  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-311),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrmPOSl  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  facUltate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  states  In  an  im- 
mediate relative  status  of  the  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


PFC.  JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNTTKO 

The  bill  (HJt  1948)  to  confer  XSS. 
citizenship  poethumously  upon  Pfc. 
Joseph  Anthony  Snitko  was  C(msidered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-312),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PUXPOSX  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Joseph 
Anthony  Snitko.  I 


AT.KKSANDAR  ZAMBELI 

The  bill  {H.R.  3168)  for  the  relief  of 
Aleksandar  Zambeli  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  91-313) ,  ezidainlng  the  purposes  of 
the  Mil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FT7KPOSX   OF   TUB   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable 
Aleksandar  Zambeli  to  file  a  petition  for 
natiurallzatlon  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  one  who  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  a -proscribed  organiza- 
tion. 


RYSZARD  STANISLAW  OBACZ 

The  bin  (MIL.  3167)  for  the  reUef  of 
Ryszard  Stanislaw  Obacz  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-314) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTBPOSX  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable 
Ryszard  Stanlalaw  Obacz  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  one  who  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  a  proscribed  organization. 


YOLANDA  FDLGENCnO  HUNTER 

The  bill  (HJR.  3172)  for  the  reUef  of 
Yolanda  Fulgendo  Hunter  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-315),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE  OF   THE   BILL 

The  pxirpoee  of  the  bill  la  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  immedi- 
ate relative  stattis  of  the  aUen  child  adopted 
by  a  U.S.  citizen. 


MARIA  DA  CONCEICAO  EVARISTO 

The  bill  (HJl.  3376)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  da  Conceicao  Evaristo  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-316) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSK   OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  Is  illiterate  In  behalf  of  Maria  da 
Conoelcao  Evaristo.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
posting  of  a  bond  as  surety  that  the  bene- 
ficiary will  mot  become  a  public  charge. 


L.   (TPL.   PETER   M.   NEE 

The  bm  <H.R.  10060)  for  the  relief  of 
L.  Cpl.  Peter  M.  Nee  (2435662)  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BfANBFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-317) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FTTBPOSS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  confer  U.S. 
dtiaenshlp  posthumously  upon  Lance  Cpl. 
Peter  M.  Nee. 


NIKOLAS  GEORGE  POLIZOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1110)  for  the  relief  of  Nikolas 
George  Polizos,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8, 
after  "Jime  16,"  strike  out  "1957,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  ofiQcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  countiy  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraph  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.",  and  In- 
sert "1957.":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  renrf- 

3.  1110 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Nickolas  George  Polizos  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  16,  1967. 

The  aoiiendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-318),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSE   OF   TBE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HERBERT  HOOVER, 
JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  sorrow  and  regret  that  I  noted 
in  the  newspaper  last  week  the  passing 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Hoover  served  as  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  Eisenhower 
admiiUstration.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very 
kind,  a  very  gentle,  and  a  very  under- 
standing man.  I  had  many  contacts  with 
h»T«,  and  my  relations  with  him  were 
exceedingly  good.  He  was  never  one  to 
flash  his  own  light.  He  was  a  man  of 
extreme  modesty  and  performed  his 
duties  with  efficiency  and  with  dedi- 
cation. 

I  express  my  deep  regret  on  the  Na- 
tion's loss  of  this  outstanding  American 
and  extend  to  his  wife  my  condolences. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  missed  the  news  with  respect 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.  I  came  to  know 
him  quite  well  and  had  high  esteem  and 
great  affection  for  him.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  country  and  was  indeed  one 
of  our  solid  citizens. 

Together  with  others,  I  share  the  mes- 
sage of  condolence  to  the  family. 


Por  these  reasons,  plus  one  other,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  postpone  ap- 
proval of  this  deplojrment  until  we  had 
more  facts.  The  other  is  my  belief  that  a 
good  many  statements  made  in  debate 
last  Friday  by  those  (H>po6ing  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  were  either  inaccurate 
in  implication  or  inaccurate  in  fact. 

This  proposed  ABM  system  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  discuss  in  open  session; 
but  that  does  not  mean,  prior  to  deci- 
sion, we  should  refrain  from  doing 
everything  possible  to  obtain  the  facts. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  in  effort 
to  that  end.  I  am  requesting  the  leader- 
ship that  after  the  morning  hour  on 
Thursday,  July  17,  the  Senate  go  into 
closed  session. 


THE    SAFEGUARD    ABM    SYSTEM— 
THE  NEED  POR  A  CXOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
reasons  that  have  never  been  clear,  and 
even  though  the  House  has  not  yet 
started  on  its  Army  and  Navy  authoriza- 
tion hearings,  it  was  apparently  consid- 
ered necessary  to  rush  through  the  au- 
thorization and  markup  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  Safeguard  ABM  system 
without  any  check  at  the  Kwajalein 
Testing  Range  by  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  the  system  was  reedy  for  de- 
plosonent;  and  statements  made  on  this 
floor  in  the  debate  last  Friday  demon- 
strated conclusively  how  unfortunate  was 
all  this  haste  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
future  security  and  well-being. 

One  never  buys  a  house  or  a  car  with- 
out first  looking,  and  that  is  especially 
true  if  some  people  one  respects  assert 
that  the  house  or  car  in  question  is  not 
right  for  purchase;  and  it  was  with  that 
in  mind  that  I  had  planned  to  visit  the 
Kwajalein  Atoll  week  before  last.  Kwaj- 
alein is  where  one  can  obtain  by  far  the 
most  solid  information  as  to  the  degree 
of  completion  and  testing  of  four  of  the 
five  major  components  of  the  Safeguard 
system;  and  also  much  information  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  the  fifth. 

When  we  were  told,  however,  that  the 
markup  of  the  overall  Defense  authoriza- 
tion, including  Safeguard,  could  not  be 
held  up  for  even  a  few  days,  it  becAae 
necessary  for  me  to  cancel  this  Kwan- 
lein  trip;  but  I  did  send  a  staff  assistaiK. 
He  has  now  returned,  and  his  classifi4l 
report  on  the  results  of  his  trip,  checked 
against  some  of  the  sweeping  and  at 
times  inaccurate  assertions  made  in  the 
debate  last  Friday,  once  again  nails  down 
the  absurdity  of  the  Senate  proceeding 
to  approve  what  all  sigree  is  the  most 
complicated  system  conceived  to  date  by 
man  without  adequate  investigation. 

One  could  well  ask,  why  are  some  in 
the  Senate  so  casual  about  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  other  people's  money 
without  griving  the  matter  even  a  sem- 
blance of  the  attention  they  would  give 
to  a  peraonal  tmnirtlmi 


THE  PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP 
THE  SURTAX 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  tax  bill  which  ex- 
tends the  surtax  and  repeals  the  Invest- 
ment credit  should  be  passed  and  passed 
very  quickly. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  should  be  misled.  The  bill 
is  a  necessity.  The  issue  should  be  set- 
tled now  so  that  our  economy  can  make 
its  appropriate  adjustment.  To  delay 
this  bill  with  weeks  of  speeches  would 
produce  nothing  but  an  unsettling  effect 
on  our  economy. 

I  do  not  like  taxes.  I  do  not  like  high 
taxes.  I  am  supporting  this  bill  because 
it  Is  necessary.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
best  political  course  is  always  that 
course  which  Is  honest  and  sound  and 
improves  tlie  fiscal  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  people  are  in- 
telligent and  it  is  a  mistake  to  under- 
rate them. 

There  should  be  another  bill  dealing 
with  tax  reform.  We  need  to  direct  our 
attention  to  tax  reform  constantly.  The 
object  of  tax  reform  is  to  promote  justice 
and  fairness  as  between  all  individuals 
and  all  segments  of  our  economy.  Those 
provisions  of  our  tax  law  needing  reform 
have  been  in  the  tax  program  for  one  or 
two  or  three  score  of  years.  None  of  them 
are  of  recent  making.  They  pose  difficult 
problems.  Some  of  them  are  contro- 
versial. Adequate  hearings  and  a  skillful 
approach  will  bring  about  needed  re- 
forms. Oratory  that  jeopardizes  our 
t^cal  position  and  fires  the  flames  of 
inflation  are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

A  vote  for  the  bill  which  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
vote  for  a  course  of  action  that  will  make 
tax  reform  a  reality.  It  is  a  vote  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  To  oppose  or  delay  this 
bill  will  bring  neither  reform  nor  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  what  the 
disthiguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
just  said.  I  would  point  out  to  him  that 
the  course  which  he  advocates  could 
well  bring  about  unconsidered,  ill  con- 
sidered, and  poorly  considered  tax  re- 
forms if  we  take  up  the  surtax  extension 
at  this  time. 

The  fact  that  we  have  agreed  to  an 
extension  of  the  withholding  levels  in 
no  way  undermines  the  efficacy  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists.  If  another  exten- 


sion is  needed  it  will  be  forthcoming.  If 
we  were  to  bring  out  the  surtax  measure 
at  this  time,  however,  without  the  as- 
surance of  a  tax  reform  bill  following 
some  time  in  the  immediate  future,  in 
my  opinion  it  would  mean  that  the 
surtax  bill,  as  such,  would  itself  be 
jeopardized.  It  would  be  amended  by 
tax  reforms  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
to  such  an  extent,  I  would  think,  that  it 
would  become  what  has  been  called, 
slightingly,  in  previous  times,  a  CHirist- 
mas  tree  bill. 

I  am  Interested  in  the  passage  of  a  sur- 
tax bill  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  House  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  (Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mills,  did  promise  that 
there  would  be  a  tax  reform  bill  reported 
by  his  committee  about  the  first  part 
of  next  month.  During  the  debate  on  the 
surtax  the  President  sent  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Mills  advocating  tax  reform. 
Furthermore,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  indicated  that 
beginning  on  a  date  certain  he  would  be 
prepared  to  hear  proponents  in  this  body 
on  various  matters  of  tax  reform. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  on  the  basis 
of  these  hearings  there  would  be  re- 
ported a  surtax  bill  in  just  about  the 
same  form  as  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Represenatlves,  where  the  vote 
was  210  to  205,  as  I  recall,  and  that  the 
reforms  in  which  all  of  us  are  Interested 
to  some  degree  would  be  placed  on  a 
tax  reform  bill  which  would  be  reported 
shortly  after  the  surtax  bill.  In  that 
way.  I  think  a  procedure  would  be  pro- 
vided that  would  assure  the  Senate, 
fairly  and  reasonably,  that  the  surtax  bill 
would  be  considered  and  passed,  hope- 
fully, without  any  added  tax  reforms. 
Those  in  this  Chamber  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  the  surtax  bill  came  out  by  itself, 
would  try  to  add  tax  reforms  to  it,  could 
be  told  we  have  the  biU  on  which  hear- 
ings have  been  held  justifying  it,  and  it 
is  on  the  second  bill  that  these  major  re- 
forms could  be  attached. 

In  my  opinion,  this  procedure  which 
has  been  outlined  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  economy  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
administration  because  in  this  way  hope- 
fully we  can  keep  major  tax  reforms 
from  being  placed  on  the  surtax  bill  and 
keep  them  for  reforms  in  the  later  bill 
which  will  be  reported. 

The  VIC^  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  then,  fa- 
vors a  bill  extending  the  surtax  and  deal- 
ing with  investment  credit  which  will  be 
considered  separately  when  it  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  have  any  reservations  or 
feeling  that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  will  be  unable 
to  reach  his  announced  objective  in  send- 
ing us  a  tax  reform  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  not.  I 
would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  member- 
ship, both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
to  do  what  they  can  to  bring  out  a  major 
tax  reform  bill — the  country  is  crying  for 
one — and  to  begin  the  initiation  of 
such  a  procedure  next  week  or  later  this 
week  when  hearings  on  tax  reform  will 
start.  It  would  then  be  my  hope  that 
when  the  tax  reform  bill  from  the  House 
arrives  in  the  Senate,  tax  reforms  agreed 
to  in  the  committee  could  be  put  on  the 
bill  as  it  is  prepared  for  Senate  consid- 
eration. A  commitment  has  been  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  such  a  bill  will  be  sent 
over  some  time  aroimd  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distln- 

giiished  majority  leader.  I  understand  he 

believes  that  the  surtax  bill  should  be 

-▼ote#-upon  as  a  separate  measure  by  the 

-Senate  and  not  merged  with  the  tax 

reform  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  I  would 
hope  that  when  the  surtax  bill  is  taken 
vip  and  disposed  of,  the  next  order  of 
business,  or  one  shortly  thereafter,  would 
be  the  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur completely  with  my  colleague  from 
Montana.  Extension  of  the  surtax  and 
the  bill  that  came  from  the  House  should 
be  considered  separately  and  apart  from 
Federal  tax  reform,  but  there  should  be 
some  assurance  in  Congress  this  year, 
that  there  will  be  some  tax  reform  be- 
fore we  pass  a  10  percent,  or  a  5  percent 
surtax,  thereby  compounding  and  mag- 
nifying the  inequities  in  our  present  tax 
oystem. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee  is  dedicated  to  tax  reform. 
However.  I  believe  that  we  should  follow 
the  procedure  outlined  by  the  policy 
committee  and  go  forward  with  exten- 
sions of  the  surtax,  maybe  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  pass  a  tax  reform  bill  and 
extensions  of  the  surtax  at  the  same 
time. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  misgiving 
that  I  read  in  the  newspaper  yesterday 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  stated  that  no  one  had  come 
forward  with  a  tax  proposal. 

I  introduced  S.  500,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  realize  that 
such  legislation  must  first  clear  the 
House,  but  I  introduced  it  because  I 
wanted  it  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  thought  that,  as  the  policy  com- 
mittee had  made  a  statement  that  the 
Wlls  would  be  considered  together.  I 
would  not  have  to  do  anything  further 
to  get  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  give 
me  a  hearing  and  have  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

After  reading  the  statement  yesterday 
In  the  newspaper,  I  find  that  in  order  not 
to  default  in  this  situation,  I  will  have  to 
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introduce  a  Mil  to  the  surtax  amend- 
ment. I  regretfully  do  this  because  I  feel 
that  the  bills  should  be  brought  up  sep- 
arately and  apart,  that  my  amendment 
for  tax  reform  should  be  considered  with 
other  amendments  for  tax  reform;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  protect  my  in- 
terests, I  have  had  to  introduce  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  President,  S.  500  is  cosponsored  by 
26  Senators.  It  is  an  Important  and  vital 
part  of  tax  reform.  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  it.  The 
administration  has  sent  down  a  similar 
proposal  on  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  default.  I  do  not  intend,  if 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  brought  up  as  part 
of  the  surtax,  to  be  considered  in  de- 
fault. Thus,  today.  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  surtax  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  M  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  request? 

Mr.  METCALF.  One  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  remain  in  the  Chamber  until  such 
time  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain  recogni- 
tion, I  think  I  can  satisfy  him  about  this 
matter.  If  not,  why  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  with  him  now. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  remain  here. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  SPOCK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
liberty-loving  Americans  have  every  rea- 
son to  rejoice.  The  First  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  verdict  and  Judg- 
ment of  guilty  rendered  in  the  court  of 
UJ3.  rastrlct  Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford, 
and  this  higher  court  in  a  landmark  de- 
cision unanimously  acquitted  Dr.  Benja- 
min Sixxsk,  who  had  previously  been 
convicted  by  a  hand-picked,  all-male 
jury.  Then  on  top  of  that,  the  cards  had 
been  stacked  against  him  in  that  the 
trial  was  assigned  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
Francis  J.  W.  Ford.  I  suspect  this  was 
arranged  by  the  assigtunent  commis- 
sioner at  the  behest  of  the  district  at- 
torney. Judge  Francis  J.  W,  Ford,  86 
years  of  age,  was,  I  imderstand,  nomi- 
nated by  President  Herbert  Hoover  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  I  ex- 
press my  deUght  over  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  has  been  judged  not 
guilty.  I  denoimce  the  merciless  severity 
of  the  actions  throughout  the  trial  of 
Judge  Ford. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  something  per- 
sonally about  the  facts.  I  spent  a  day  in 
Boston,  testifying  as  a  character  witness 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Spock  and  Judge  Ford 
tried  to  give  me  a  hard  time  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  did  give  me  a  hard  time,  but  I 
did  not  crawl  imder  the  witness  chair. 

What  I  observed,  brought  to  mind  what 
I  have  read  in  English  history  of  the  ju- 
dicial misconduct  of  Justice  George  Jef- 
freys in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 


tury. As  Chief  Justloe  in  Vb»  reign  of 
King  James  U  at  the  Winchester  "as- 
sizes" in  his  so-caUed  Star  Chamber  ses- 
sions, history  narrates  that  he  con- 
demned hundreds  of  defendants  to  death 
in  alleged  trials  which  were  a  mockery 
of  Justice. 

It  happens  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  is 
my  good  friend.  I  have  known  him  over 
the  years.  He  was  a  most  highly  respected 
resident  of  the  community  where  I  live. 
I  knew  Dr.  Spock  personally  during  the 
years  when  he  lived  in  Cleveland  Heights. 
I  knew  that  he  had  served  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World 
War  n.  I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  knew  him  as  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  highly  respected 
pediatricians  in  our  entire  country.  I  was 
happy  to  testify  before  Judge  Ford  and 
this  so-called  blue  ribbon  Jury  of  12 
stern-faced  men  that  Dr.  Spock  was  and 
is  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  character; 
that  his  reputation  in  the  community 
where  he  and  I  lived  is  excellent;  that 
he  is  a  peaceable,  law-abiding,  and 
peace-loving  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  served  for 
some  years  as  chief  criminal  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Cuyahoga  County.  I  believe 
that  certain  punishment,  like  a  shadow, 
should  follow  the  commission  of  crime. 
I  knew  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  had  not 
committed  any  crime;  had  not  conspired 
to  commit  any  crime:  that  he  was  a  man 
of  such  noble  character  he  could  not 
possibly  engage  in  any  conspiracy  to 
commit  a  crime.  As  a  prosecuthig  attor- 
ney and  as  a  trial  lawyer,  I  have  met  up 
with  and  had  the  mlsfortime  to  appear 
before  tyrannical  Judges,  but  Federal 
Judge  Ford  in  his  actions,  words,  and 
attitude  which  I  had  observed,  and  the 
hard  time  he  tried  to  give  me  as  a  wit- 
ness in  his  court,  takes  a  rating  in  my 
considered  Judgment  as  a  tsotinnical 
Judge  determlhed  he  would  supplement 
the  prosecution  of  the  district  attorney 
that  the  Jury  find  the  defendant  gxiilty. 
In  a  landmark  decision,  the  iudges  of  the 
First  UjS.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  not 
only  determined  and  judged  that  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  was  not  guilty  but  also 
determined  that  Trial  Judge  Ford  went 
far  beyond  the  routine  conspiracy  In- 
struction to  a  jury  and  arbitrarily  called 
for  special  findings  by  the  all-male  iury 
panel  which  were  highly  prejudicial  to 
Dr.  Spock. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  me  happy  to 
obsei-ve  that  sanity  has  returned;  that 
this  good  man  has  been  vindicated  and 
acquitted;  that  the  Judges  of  the  First 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  have  spoken  out 
loud  and  clear;  that  the  very  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  as  meaningful  today  as  it  was 
in  1791.  It  should  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us  that  when  the  Constitution  as 
drafted  was  first  announced,  there  was 
an  uproar  from  every  liberty  loving 
patriot,  who  had  fought  and  won  the 
war  for  independence.  The  conservatives 
of  that  time  were  compelled  to  accept 
those  first  10  amendments  which  we 
affectionately  term  the  Bill  of  Rights,  else 
the  Constitution  as  drafted  would  not 
have  been  ratified  by  the  Thirteen  Origi- 
nal States. 
This  landmark  decision  reaffirms  and 
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breathes  renewed  breath  of  life  Into  the 
first  amendmmt  to  our  Constitution, 
which  provides: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establlsbment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  aaeemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Oovemment  for  a  redress  dC 
grievances. 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AND 
NUTRITION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  devoting  itself  these  past  6  months 
to  documenting  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  the  poorest  of  our 
citizens  across  this  country.  Our  field 
hearings — held  in  Florida,  Washington, 
D.C.,  California,  and  East  St.  Louis — as 
well  as  our  hearings  here  in  the  Capitol, 
have  investigated  in  detail  the  unhappy 
relationship  between  the  conditions  of 
hunger  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  our 
federally  funded  food  assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps,  commodity 
distribution,  school  limch,  school  break- 
fast, and  supplemental  food  plans.  We 
have  found  these  programs  falling  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funding  and  hap- 
hazard or  deliberately  restrictive  admin- 
istration. These  findings  have  aroused  a 
sense  of  outrage  among  the  American 
people  that  the  administration  and  con- 
gressional committees  have  responded  to 
by  recommending  Increased  funding  and 
administrative  reforms  in  these  pro- 
'grams.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  efforts  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for 
more  money  and  more  reforms;  but  I 
commend  the  administration,  and  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses,  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  hunger  and  malnutrition  as 
a  national  disgrace  that  must  be  wiped 
out. 

An  area  of  inquiry  of  great  impor- 
ttmce,  fully  equal  in  importance  to  the 
inquiry  into  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment programs,  is  the  so-called  private 
sector.  To  date,  our  select  committee  has 
given  only  minimal  attention  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Looking  a  little  into  the  fu- 
ture when  the  commodity  distribution 
program  will  be  completely  replaced  by 
food  stamps — or  food  stamps  replaced  by 
some  sort  of  minimum  income  pro- 
gram— we  can  see  that  all  of  our  citizens 
will  be  purchasing  their  food  from  the 
private  marketplace.  The  quality  of  that 
food,  its  nutritional  value,  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  legitimate  concern. 

It  has  been  said  often,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  people  have  never  been  so  well 
off.  never  so  well  fed.  Of  all  our  techno- 
logical feats,  our  agricultural  feats  have 
been  the  greatest  of  all.  Our  farmers 
and  agricultural  businesses  pioduce  more 
and  more  food  every  year.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  plight  of  millions  of  our 
poor  who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  has 
so  struck  the  Nation's  conscience.  It  is  a 
paradox  that  is  difficult  to  understand, 
it  is  a  situation  that  is  clearly  unaccept- 
able and  clearly  preventable. 

It  appears.  Mr.  President,  that  we  may 
have  yet  another  paradox  to  deal  with, 
one  that  affects  not  Just  our  poor  citi- 


zens but  also  our  vast  middle  class  and 
even  the  richest  among  us.  lliere  is  some 
evldenoe  that,  despite  our  abundant  pro- 
duction, our  technological  marvels  of 
food  processing  and  our  magnificent 
marketing  systems,  our  population  as  a 
whole  may  be  falling  prey  to  disturbing 
dietary  deficiencies.  The  national  nutri- 
tion survey,  while  examining  census 
tracts  with  average  Income  levels  in  the 
lowest  quartile,  has  included  families 
cutting  across  all  Income  levels.  The 
dietary  deficiencies  It  has  found,  while 
afflicting  the  poor  most  frequently,  have 
also  struck  at  the  well  off.  The  evidence 
being  gathered  by  the  national  survey  is 
supported  by  eui  analysis  of  a  1965  sur- 
vey recently  released  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  compar- 
ing its  1965  survey  with  a  similar  survey 
conducted  in  1955,  concluded  that  in 
some  specific  nutrients — iron,  vitamin  A, 
ascorbic  acid — the  dietary  status  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  appeared  to  have 
deteriorated. 

This  conclusion,  Incredible  as  it  may 
sound,  calling  into  question  all  our  as- 
sumptions about  the  technological  prog- 
ress we  seem  to  have  accomplished,  re- 
quires some  critical  cxemiinatlon.  I 
believe  that  it  calls  for  a  serious  inquiry 
into  the  general  nutritional  quality  of 
foodstuffs  now  being  marketed,  the  per- 
formaince  and  nutritional  standards  of 
our  industry,  the  performance  of  our 
Government  agencies  charged  with  mon- 
itoring industry  and  maintaining  nutri- 
tional standards,  ba  well  as  the  role  of 
the  scientific  and  medical  community  in 
setting  and  maintaining  these  stand- 
ards. 

We  live  in  a  nation  constantly  chang- 
ing, never  faster  and  never  with  more 
difficulty  than  it  is  today.  We  are  more 
mobile  and  more  mechanized  than  ever 
before.  The  habits  of  a  generation  ago 
are  almost  anachronisms  today.  This  is 
as  true  of  eating  habits  as  of  any  habits. 
This  generation  has  been  called  the 
Coca-Cola  and  hot  dog  generation.  To 
those  two  food  items,  we  could  add  in- 
numerable other  soft  drinks  and  lunch- 
eon meats,  countless  cookies  and  crack- 
ers, an  endless  variety  of  TV  dinners  and 
other  foods  ready  to  pc^  into  the  pot  or 
the  oven  and  serve  in  minutes  or  sec- 
onds. Some  analysts  of  our  eating  habits 
foresee  the  day  when  breakfast  and 
lunch,  as  we  know  them  today,  will  prac- 
tically disappear,  the  only  family  meal 
remaining  will  be  dinner.  Nutritionists 
foresee  the  time  when  orthodox  nutri- 
tion education — a  little  of  this,  and  of 
that,  and  of  this — will  be  as  obsolete  as 
home-baiked  bread.  Certainly,  any  com- 
petition between  traditional  nutrition 
education  and  the  effects  of  mass  media 
advertising  of  convenience  foods  will  be 
a  no-contest  affair. 

There  are  really  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion of  foods  currently  being  marketed — 
quality  and  safety.  More  and  more,  I  hear 
people  questioning  the  nutritional  qual- 
ity of  the  items  they  purchase  in  the 
supermarket.  They  wonder  how  much 
beef  Is  in  the  can  of  stew  and  what  grade 
of  beef.  They  wonder  how  much  vitamin 
C  is  in  the  can  of  concentrated  orange 
juice  that  they  choose  from  the  refrig- 
erated compartment.  They  wonder  how 


much  lamb  is  in  a  Jar  of  mixed  vegetable 
and  lamb  baby  food  and  how  much  real 
fruit  there  is  in  a  Jar  of  mixed  strained 
pears  and  pineapple.  They  wonder  how 
much  vitamin  C  is  left  in  the  mashed 
potatoes  that  oome  with  the  turkey  TV 
dinner.  They  count  the  cherries  in  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  a  cherry  pie,  then 
count  the  cherries  in  the  pie  itself  and 
find  far  fewer  than  the  picture  would 
lead  one  to  believe  was  there.  They  buy 
all-beef  frankfurters  or  all-beef  bologna 
and  are  stunned  when  they  leam  that 
the  all-beef  item  consists  of  more  than 
30-percent  fat,  60-percent  water,  and 
only  10-percent  beef. 

They  carefully  select  a  nondalry  coffee 
creamer  to  cut  down  on  cholesterol  then 
leam  the  creamer  contains  highly  satu- 
rated fat  coconut  oil. 

Sometimes,  directly  tied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  deteriorating  quality  is  the  ques- 
tion of  safety.  More  and  more  com- 
panies are  computerizing  production. 
The  job  of  the  computer  is  to  regulate 
cost  so  that  the  company's  profit  margin 
is  maintained.  As  the  cost  of  ingredi- 
ents vary,  the  composition  of  the  prod- 
uct varies.  As  the  composition  varies,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  include  some 
additives  or  other  constituents  to  main- 
tain the  product's  texture  and  flavor. 
Some  of  these  additives  and  constitu- 
ents may  be  as  common  and  seemingly 
harmless  as  salt,  sugar,  monosodium 
glutamate,  or  starch.  They  have  been 
used  by  humans  for  years  with  no  ap- 
parent ill  result.  They  are  on  the 
GRAS — generally  regarded  as  safe- 
list  of  the  PDA.  But  for  years,  people 
have  known  how  much  they  were  using 
because  they  were  adding  these  things 
themselves  in  their  own  homes.  Now 
they  are  being  added  for  them  in  a 
myriad  of  processed  foods.  They  do  not 
know  how  much  is  being  added  to  how 
many  items.  They  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing exactly  how  much  they  are  consum- 
ing in  a  total  way.  And  there  has  been 
no  systematic  research  on  the  possible 
effects  of  those  changes. 

Two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— are  primarily  responsible  for  mon- 
itoring our  food  supply.  Unfortunately, 
their  responsibilities,  while  many  and 
varied,  do  not  specifically  Include  the 
maintenance  of  quality  and  nutritional 
levels.  Both  are  more  concerned  with  the 
safety — the  potential  harmfulness — of 
marketed  foods  than  with  their  nutri- 
tional value.  The  rule  of  thumb  that  the 
PDA  is  now  applying  to  drugs — that  they 
must  do  positive  good,  not  just  be  harm- 
less— is  not  yet  being  applied  to  our 
foods.  I  beUeve,  given  the  indications 
that  we  now  have  of  dangers  to  health 
from  malnutrition,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  be  as  concerned  about  the  posi- 
tive nutritional  values  of  our  foods  as 
well  as  their  potential  ill  effects.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has,  for  years, 
assisted  our  farmers  and  agribusinesses 
in  producing  more  and  more  food.  Yet, 
the  Department  has  taken  much  less  in- 
terest In  what  happens  to  that  food  from 
farmer  to  processor  to  consumer.  Its  food 
standard  setting  procedure  has  accom- 
modated industry  practice  more  than 
nutritional  needs.  The  recent  hearings 
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on  hot  dogs  are  a  clear  indication  of 
that.  The  Department  admitted  that  its 
recommendation  on  the  fat,  and  indi- 
rectly the  protein,  content  of  hot  dogs 
was  based  primarily  on  the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  industry.  It  also  admitted 
that  it  had  not  consulted  with  any  rec- 
ognized nutritional  authorities.  In  Gov- 
ernment or  out,  as  to  what  would  be  the 
Ideal  standard  from  a  nutritional  point 
of  view.  The  standard  for  hamburger  was 
set  so  long  ago — the  fat  limit  in  ham- 
burger, by  the  way,  is  30  percent — and 
In  such  an  apqiarently  informal  way, 
that  nobody  in  the  Department  is  quite 
sure  how  it  came  about  or  on  what 
grounds  that  limit  was  chosen.  It  is 
highly  likely  that  neither  nutritional  nor 
consumer  representatives  were  consulted. 
The    problem    of    outdated,    perhaps 
Irrevelant  standards,  is  most  acute,  how- 
ever, with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Most  of  our  important  standards 
for  fortification  were  the  product  of  a 
national  need  to  maximize  nutrition  in 
the  population  during  World  War  n.  The 
staiidaTds  for  the  fortification  of  bread, 
fbr  instance,  was  set  during  that  period 
and  Is  unchanged  today.  The  fact  that 
It  has  remained  imchanged  immediately 
calls  into  question  its  relevance.  Bread  is 
no  longer  as  widely  consimied  or  in  sis 
much  quantity.  It  is  being  cut  out  of 
diets  by  a  weight-conscious  population 
or  replaced  by  a  variety  of  other  baked 
items,  few,  if  any  of  which  are  fortified. 
Even  if  the  consumption  of  bread  was 
not  unchanged,  the  kind  of  fortification 
in  it  would  still  be  outdated.  The  Na- 
tional Research  Council's  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Board  has  published  mlnimiun  re- 
quirements for  a  number  of  nutrients 
which  were  undiscussed  during  the  pe- 
riod of  World  War  n.  These  new  nutri- 
ents have  yet  been  translated  by  the 
PDA  into  standards  for  foods  now  being 
marketed.  FDA  knows  that  many  of  its 
standards  are  badly  outdated  from  a  nu- 
tritional point  of  view.  It  knows  that  it 
should  review  all  standards  that  have 
been  set  since  the  postwar  period.  Yet  it 
has  not  done  so  because  of  manpower 
shortage.  It  is  Just  this  kind  of  manpower 
shortage  that  turns  problems — in  this 
case,  nutrition  problems — into  crises  and, 
occasionally,  into  disasters. 

Perhaps  the  major  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  food  industry  in  the 
last  generation  has  been  in  marketing. 
An  emphasis  on  product  differentiation 
and  attention-getting  packaging  has 
produced  a  bewildering  array  of  items 
on  the  supermarket  shelves.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  I  was  told  recent- 
ly by  a  fellow  who  visited  a  plant  of  a 
major  cold  cereal  manufacturer.  "It  is  a 
paper  factory,"  he  said  as  he  explained 
that  90  percent  of  the  plant  ^ace  was 
devoted  to  producing  fancy  packages  and 
10  percent  to  the  cereal.  The  vast  array 
of  items  on  the  grocery  shelf  makes  it 
Increasingly  difficult  for  the  average 
housewife  to  know  whether  she  is  pur- 
chasing a  balanced  diet  for  her  family. 
Unfortimately.  she  is  helped  very  littie 
by  reading  the  labels  on  most  packages. 
Many  products,  so-called  "standardized" 
products,  do  not  list  their  ingredients. 
Nonstandardlzed  products  do  list  their 
ingredients,  but  not  on  a  percentage  ba- 


sis. The  law  requires  that  they  be  listed 
in  descending  order  of  quantity  in  the 
product,  but  I  doubt  if  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  customers  are  aware  of  that 
fact.  No  products  are  required  to  list  the 
amount  of  protein  or  fat  or  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  a  consumer  to  compute  the  rela- 
tive nutritional  cost  of  comparable  prod- 
ucts— impossible,  that  is,  imless  he  or  she 
is  buying  animal  feed  or  pet  food.  These 
products  carry  the  most  complete  list 
of  ingredients  imaginable,  the  amount  of 
protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate,  every 
conceivable  vitamin  and  mineral.  It  has 
been  said  that  people  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  what  they  feed  their  tmimals 
than  what  they  feed  themselves  and  their 
children.  Certainly,  for  the  housewife 
buying  food  for  her  family  and  food  for 
the  family  dog,  there  is  little  choice. 
She  can  tell  what  she  is  getting  for  Pido 
Just  by  reading  the  back  of  the  box.  The 
only  way  she  could  really  tell  what  she 
is  geting  for  the  family  is  by  writing  to 
the  manufacturer  or  by  taking  the  food 
to  the  nearest  laboratory  for  a  composite 
analysis. 

Another  curious  aspect,  Mr.  President, 
of  our  nutritional  situation  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  largest  food  corpora- 
tions, encouraged  by  the  Oovemment. 
are  using  their  technological  expertise 
to  develop  and  market  new  nutritious 
low-cost  foods  for  the  so-called  less  de- 
veloped countries.  I  spoke  earlier  in  the 
year  of  one  of  these  products — CSM — ^but 
there  are  others  I  did  not  mention:  Nu- 
tritious as  well  as  refreshing  soft  drinks; 
nutritious  as  well  as  filling  pancake  mix- 
tures; nutritious  as  well  as  appetizing 
crackers  and  cookies.  The  question  that 
immediately  comes  to  mind,  of  course,  is 
why  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves  what  we 
are  doing  for  others.  I  imderstand  that 
the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportimity  is 
conducting  a  pilot  program  patterned  af- 
ter our  overseas  program.  I  hope  the  se- 
lect committee  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  that  program  to  see  what 
its  potential  might  be  for  attacking  our 
domestic  nutritional  problems.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  the  potential  is  consider- 
able. I  believe  these  companies  have  a 
wealth  of  experience  that  can  be  applied 
to  our  problems  here  at  home,  tmd  I  am 
sure  that,  if  they  are  given  the  encour- 
agement and  the  freedom  they  need,  they 
will  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  here. 

These  are  some  of  the  subjects,  Mr. 
President,  which  the  select  committee 
will  begin  to  inquire  into  during  its  Ini- 
tial hearings  beginning  on  July  15  and 
extending  through  this  month.  Some  of 
the  areas  we  will  be  inquiring  Into  are 
food  fortification,  development  of  new 
foods,  foods  for  children,  Oovemment 
food  regulations,  our  overseas  experience 
in  the  food-for-peace  program  and  nu- 
trition education.  Our  first  witness,  on 
the  15th.  will  be  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader.  We  will  also  hear  witnesses 
from  a  variety  of  Government  agencies — 
PDA,  TJSDA,  AID— experts  from  the  med- 
ical and  nutritional  communities,  leaders 
from  some  of  our  major  food  corpora- 
tions, and  individual  private  citizens  with 
special  competence  In  these  areas.  We 
cannot  expect,  in  these  initial  hearings. 


to  do  more  than  begin  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  extremely  complex  but 
challenging  area.  But  I  do  hope  that  even 
this  initial  Inquiry  will  be  both  informa- 
tive and  productive,  will  raise  extremely 
Important  questions,  and  begir.  to  point 
toward  possible  remedies. 


TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  discussions 
in  the  Democratic  policy  committee,  like 
discussions  in  the  Republican  policy 
meetings,  are  generally  regarded  as  con- 
fidential. They  are  not  usually  matters 
of  public  record.  I  see  no  point  In  mak- 
ing a  matter  of  public  record  what  was 
confidential  at  the  time  it  was  discussed. 

The  rule  we  have  pursued  for  many 
years  In  the  Finance  Committee  is  that 
one  should  be  privileged  to  state  his  own 
view,  what  he  said,  and  how  he  voted, 
in  executive  session,  but  he  would  not 
have  the  right  to  say  how  other  Sena- 
tors had  voted,  unless  those  Senators 
decided  that  should  be  the  case. 

I  think  perhaps  some  of  the  confusion 
In  the  press  about  our  procedure  on  the 
revenue  bill  and  the  extension  of  the  siu:- 
tax  results  from  the  fact  that  the  press 
was  not  privy  to  conversations  among 
Senators  which  were  more  or  less  of  an 
executive  nature  or  confidential  at  the 
time  those  conversations  occurred. 

Let  me  state  what  my  point  of  view 
Is  as  to  the  procedure  on  the  tax  bill. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  other  Sen- 
ators may  be  informed,  I  am  making  it 
a  matter  of  record  as  to  what  the  pro- 
cedure is  to  be.  As  stated  in  the  letter 
of  the  majority  leader,  it  was  the  view 
of  the  policy  committee  that  when  the 
surtax  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  consider  meas- 
ures relating  to  tax  reform.  The  majori- 
ty leader's  letter  to  me  makes  that  clear. 
In  the  discussions  with  the  policy  com- 
mittee, I  personally  made  it  clear  to 
Senators  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate over  a  period  of  30  or  90  days  all 
of  the  tax  reform  proposals  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  possibly  could  gener- 
ate. If  one  is  talking  about  a  comprehen- 
sive, overall  reform  of  the  tax  structure, 
to  consider  every  busmessman's  situa- 
tion and  to  try  to  bring  his  tax  situation 
In  line  with  everyone  else  would  reqxiire 
a  great  deal  of  time.  In  former  years, 
such  reforms  have  taken  as  much  as  1 
year  of  study  in  the  executi',  e  depait- 
ment  and  then  2  years  of  study  in  the 
legislative  branch. 

My  thought  was  that  It  would  be  satis- 
factory to  have  meaningful  tax  reform 
in  connection  with  the  revenue  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  That  bill  lias  some 
urgency  about  it.  One  might  not  buy 
President  Nixon's  argument  that  the  bill 
is  necessary  to  stabilize  the  economy,  to 
prevent  runaway  prices  in  face  of  the 
rapid  degree  of  Infiation  presently  exist- 
ing, to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar  as 
a  monetary  item  throughout  the  world, 
to  balance  the  budget,  or  for  any  such 
purpose  at  all.  But  if  one  buys  even  a 
part  of  President  Nixon's  argiunent  for 
the  extension  of  the  surtax — and  he  is 
contending   the   same  thing  President 
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Johnson  contended  before  he  left  office — 
then  there  is  something  lu-gent  about  the 
matter,  because  there  is  a  tenninati(m 
date  with  respect  to  it.  The  Senate  ex- 
tended the  withholding  rates  imder  the 
surtax  for  31  days,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  policy  committee 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
should  have  90  days,  if  it  wanted  that 
time,  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  a  bill  which  we  hoped 
would  be  ensMJted  before  that  period  of 
time  expired. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  every  step 
of  the  way,  has  been  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  consider  and  vote  on  any 
amendment  any  Senator  chose  to  pro- 
pose, whether  we  liked  his  amendment 
or  not.  It  is  already  within  the  power  of 
every  Saiator  to  have  his  amendment 
considered  and  voted  upon  on  the  floor, 
if  not  in  the  committee. 

Our  view  wafi  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  consider  all  the  suggestions  that 
might  be  generated  within  the  field  of 
tax  reform  as  a  part  of  the  surtax  ex- 
tension, even  though,  if  a  Senator  want- 
ed to  offer  his  amendment,  it  would  be 
considered. 

So  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a 
statement  on  July  8, 1969,  which  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  begiiming 
on  page  18562,  indicating  how  he  pro- 
posed to  proceed  in  the  committee.  Bas- 
ically, It  was  that  we  would  hope  public 
witnesses  would,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, testify  on  the  House-passed  bill. 
Thereafter,  we  would  invite  Senators  to 
testify  before  the  committee  with  re- 
gard to  their  suggestions  for  amend- 
ments, hoping  to  get  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  a  conclusion  and  to  have  the  bill 
acted  on  within  the  expiration  date  of 
July  31. 

I  then  explained  my  position  in  a 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor.  If  a  Sena- 
tor wanted  his  amendment  considered 
by  the  committee,  he  should  have  It 
printed  so  we  could  look  at  it.  I  sug- 
gested the  Senator  should  have  it  print- 
ed by  the  18th  of  this  month,  by  next 
Friday,  so  it  could  be  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  object.  Could  the 
Senator  make  It  a  definite  time?  Ten 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  felt  that  if  we 
were  to  bring  this  matter  to  some  sort 
of  conclusion,  we  should  not  be  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  loose  conc^ts  and  ideas; 
we  should  be  talking  about  concrete  leg- 
islative proposals.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  I 
was  talking  about.  We  would  urge  the 
Senator  to  submit  his  amendment.  Then 


we  will  schedule  a  time  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  done  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Please  understand 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  can- 
not bind  the  committee,  nor  can  he  bind 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  nor 
can  he  bind  the  Senate,  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  Senators.  If  a  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  submit  his  amendment,  if  he 
wants  to  Just  wait  and  offer  it,  as  a  cmn- 
plete  surprise  to  us,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  is  his  privilege.  No  rule  can 
bar  him  from  doing  that.  He  can  offer 
it  and  insist  that  it  be  voted  on.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as 
one  who  has  served  on  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  sind  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  knows 
that  if  he  wants  support  for  his  amend- 
ment, he  has  a  better  chance  to  per- 
suade the  members  of  the  committee  if 
he  gives  them  a  chance  to  see  what  he 
proposes  and  question  him  about  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  was  my  purpose  in  submit- 
ting the  amendment.  I  have  a  bill,  S. 
500,  before  the  committee  today,  but  I 
have  modified  S.  500  so  tliat  it  complies 
in  all  respects  as  an  amendment  to  the 
surtax. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  tus  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  need  not  have  mod- 
ified his  amendment,  if  he  had  just  come 
before  us  and  said,  "Here  it  is — S.  500." 
Whether  it  is  offered  as  a  Senate  bill 
or  as  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill, 
it  is  all  right  with  me.  But  we  would 
like  to  have  a  Senator  testify  for  some- 
thing that  is  in  print,  that  we  can  look 
at.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  he 
proposes  to  offer  it,  so  we  can  incorpo- 
rate it  into  our  committee  print,  and 
also  assure  ourselves  that  it  does  what 
the  Senator  says  it  will  do,  and  we  can 
proceed  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  able  to  do 
some  things  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  unable  to  do,  because 
of  the  difference  in  our  procedure.  For 
one  thing,  the  House  was  not  able  to  of- 
fer to  public  witnesses  the  opportimity 
to  testify  on  the  investment  tax  credit. 
The  House  did  study  tax  reform,  and 
after  a  while  they  brought  forward  a  bill, 
and  it  Included  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Our  staff,  and  also  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee,  have  un- 
covered a  number  of  inequities  that 
clearly  exist  in  the  House  bill.  Those 
should  be  corrected,  and  we  want  to  do 
that,  if  we  can,  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  from  pub- 
lic witnesses  testifying  on  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill.  Tomorrow  we  will  con- 
clude that  phase  of  the  hearings.  We 
have  turned  no  one  down,  and  I  shall 
submit  for  the  Record  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses. (See  exhibit  A.)  I  believe  every- 
one will  agree  that  each  one  of  those 
witnesses  had  a  right  to  be  heard  and 
should  have  been  heard.  Fortunately,  we 
did  not  have  a  great  avalanche  of  wit- 
nesses, because  most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  burdened  with  more  testi- 
mony than  it  can  hear,  it  asks  witnesses 
to  consolidate  their  testimony.  We  re- 
quest that  everyone  in  the  paper  manu- 


facturing business  should  consoUdate 
behind  a  spokesman  for  their  industry, 
or  everyone  in  the  steel  industry  should 
consolidate  behind  a  spokesman;  and 
that  type  of  thing  has  been  done.  Wit- 
nesses are  familiar  with  those  proce- 
dures, and  they  do  that  even  without  our 
request,  and  identify  themselves  behind 
one  spokesman,  rather  than  Insisting  on 
our  hearing  a  proliferation  of  witnesses 
to  explain  the  same  point. 

As  I  have  stated,  tomorrow  we  shall 
conclude  the  list  of  public  witnesses  on 
the  House  bill,  and.  starting  on  next 
Monday,  we  propose  to  hear  Senators 
testify  on  their  suggestions.  We  will  tlien 
proceed,  having  heard  them,  to  hold 
executive  sessions  and  vote  to  report  a 
bill  with  such  amendments  as  the  com- 
mittee thinks  appropriate. 

I  think,  in  fairness,  that  Senators  will 
find  that  they  are  going  to  have  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  vote  on  tax  re- 
form proposals.  We  will  have  many 
revenue  bills.  It  is  true  that  we  have  liad 
very  few  up  to  now,  but  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  found  It  desirable  to  re- 
spect the  constitutional  provision  that 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  many  occasions, 
we  have  been  requested  by  the  House 
committee  not  to  proceed  with  hear- 
ings until  they  had  reached  decisions,  on 
the  theory  that  some  of  their  people 
would  think  it  presumptuous  for  us  to 
assume  that  the  House  was  going  to  pass 
a  certain  bill,  and  therefore  might  pro- 
ceed to  vote  iigainst  it  Just  because  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives felt  their  prerogatives  were  being 
ignored  and  cast  aside. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  the  Record  of  July  8  on  this 
subject  (exhibit  B),  my  unrevised  col- 
loquy in  the  committee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  DnucsEw)  (ex- 
hibit C)  and  the  statement  of  July  12 
which  I  made  subsequent  to  that  (ex- 
hibit D)  be  printed  in  the  Record.  All 
of  these  matters  are  consistent,  and  ex- 
plain, as  I  see  it,  the  point  that  we  have 
been  proceeding  to  consider  anyone's 
t£ix  suggestions,  and  are  now  ready  to 
hear  whatever  suggestions  Senators  want 
to  make.  After  having  done  that,  we 
will  try  to  report  a  bill.  After  the  Senate 
acts  on  that  bill,  we  expect  to  have  other 
tax  reform  proposals,  whether  the  House 
sends  them  or  does  not  send  them,  and 
whether  they  amount  to  something 
someone  might  call  reform  in  one  case, 
or  a  desirable  tax  reduction  in  another. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Exhibit  A 
Senate  Cottyamx  on  Fikance 

PT7BUC  HCARINOS  ON  HJt.  12390,  EZTXNSION  OF 
THE  SURTAX,  BS>KAI.  OF  THX  INVKSTMKNT 
CRKOrr,  AND  OTHZR  MATTERS 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 
Witness 
The  Honorable  David  M.  Kennedy,  Secre- 
tary of  tfhe  Treasury,  accompanied  by  The 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  ot  the  Budget. 

Wednesday,  July  9, 1969 
Witness  List 

1.  William  Oraham  Claytor,  President, 
Southern  Railroad. 
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a.  PftuJ  D.  Segbere,  VmiAtfaX,  Inctttuto  on  iMoe  of  tax  reform,  I  aak  unanimous  conaent 


VA.  Taxation  of  Foreign  Inccane,  Inc. 

3.  Thomaa  J.  Ryan,  Chalnnan  of  Tax  Com- 
mlttee.  National  Constructora  Aaaodatlon, 
accompanied  by  Oerald  S.  Oetrowakl. 

4.  J.  R.  Omaa,  Leglalatlve  Dtreotor.  Na- 
ttooal  Federaitlon  of  Independent  Buelneas. 

6.  Brice  O'Brien.  OeDeral  Oounael,  Na- 
ttooal  Ooal  rtwwii  la  l  Inn 

6.  Marvin  L.  ICcLaln,  LeglalatlTe  Director, 
iUnflrloam  Fann  Bureau  Pederatloii. 
.   7.  Angua  McOonaild,  Director  oC  Reeearch, 
National  Parmera  Unton 


Friday.  July  11.  1989 
Wltneea  Llat 

The  Honorable  Cbarlee  A.  VaJilk,  Repre- 
aeotatlve  from  Oblo. 

Tbe  Honoraible  Bob  Bckbardt,  Repreaeota- 
tlve  from  Texaa. 

Bugene  A.  OuUedge.  Preeldent,  NsitloiuU 
Aaaodatlon  of  Home  Builders. 

Tbomas  M.  Goodfellow,  Preeldent,  Aaeoci- 
atloc  of  Aznerlcan  Railroada,  aooompanlad  by 
AAR  Tax  Counsel  Prank  McDermott. 

Prank  Bamett,  Obalrman  of  tbe  Board, 
TTnlon  Pactflo  RaUroad. 

Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  Director,  Department 
cS  Leglabttton.  APTj-dO. 

Cbarles  I.  Derr.  Senior  Vice  President,  Ma- 
chinery and  Allied  Products  Inatltute. 
■  Pet«r-  Nevltt.    Sanlor    Vice    Preeldemt    of 
OAT^-XTmoo-Bootbe,  and  Bootbe  Computer 
Corporation. 

Roaooe  L.  Bgger,  Jr.,  Member.  Taxation 
Oommlttee  of  tbe  Cbamber  of  Ootnmeroe  of 
the  United  States,  accompamed  by  Rotber 
B.  Statbam,  Taxation  and  Finance  Manager, 
and  Dr.  Oaxl  Madden,  Cblef  Eoonomlst. 
Afondav,  July  14,  1969 
Witness  List 

The  Honorable  George  McGovern,  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Representa- 
tive from  Wisconsin. 

W.  P.  Oullander,  President.  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

Joseph  V.  Ferguson,  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals,  Inc..  accompanied  by  Leon  C. 
Holt,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel, 
and  Neal  PoweU. 

Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr..  President,  American 
Paper  Institute. 

Albert  Lannon,  Washington  Representa- 
tive. International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union. 

ruesdoy,  July  is.  1969 

The  Honorable  John  Sparkman,  Senator 
from  Alabama. 
\    Don    Magdanz.    Executive    Secretary.    Na- 
^onal  Livestock  Feeders  Association,  accom- 
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BXHIBXT  B 

Tax  Lboislatiok 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 

the  proposed  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the 


that  statement  which  I  made  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

"Tax  Rxroaif  and  the  Sttstax 
"This  la  the  first  of  a  two-part  hearing 
with  respect  to  H.R.  12390.  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  extend  tbe 
Income  tax  surcharge  and  to  repeal  the  7 
percent  Investment  tax  credit.  The  bill  also 
continues  for  another  one-year  period  the 
present  10  percent  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  and  the  7  percent  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  spe- 
cial low  Income  allowance  which  relieves  mil- 
lions of  poverty-level  wage-earners  from  the 
tax  rolls.  Finally,  it  allows  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  devices  to  be  amortized  over 
a  6- year  period. 

"During  this  first  portion,  the  Committee 
will  receive  testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  We  will  also  hear  public  wit- 
nesses with  respect  to  the  provisions  In  the 
House  bill.  If  the  Secretary  concludes  his 
testimony  today,  we  will  begin  hearing  pub- 
lic witnesses  tomorrow. 

"In  the  second  pbase  of  the  hearing,  the 
Committee  will  take  testimony  with  respect 
to  tax  reform. 

"There  will  be  no  tax  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day. July  10,  because  of  a  prior  conunltment 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
which  will  be  inquiring  Into  several  matters 
relating  to  the  Veterans'  statutes. 

"Before  recognizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  let  me  make  an  announcement 
with  respect  to  the  Committee's  schedvile  for 
considering  tax  reform. 

"TAX  KXFORM   HXAXINGS 

"In  our  Committee  on  Finance  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  hold  hearings  on  specific  bills 
and  amendments  that  Senators  are  interested 
In.  This  procedure  differs  from  that  followed 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  where 
hearings  often  precede  the  introduction  of 
a  bin. 

"In  keeping  with  this  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  plan  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
our  tax  reform  hearings  are  going  to  be  Just 
as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  Senators 
want  them  to  be.  All  we  ask  Is  that  the  Sena- 
tors draft  and  indicate  to  us  all  of  the  tax 
reform  proposals  they  desire  to  offer  to  HJl. 
12290  so  that  we  can  conduct  hearings  on 
them  before  we  take  the  bill  up  in  executive 
session. 

"I  know  most  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  should  not  take  taxpayers  by  sur- 
prise and  take  up  amendments  which  may 
affect  them  without  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  side  of  the  question. 
That's  what  the  hearings  process  is  all  about. 

"Similarly,  a  Senator  should  be  entitled  to 
state  to  the  Senate  that  his  tax  reform  sug- 
gesUons  have  been  through  the  hearing  proc- 
ess In  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  thus 
prevent  that  procedural  argrument  from  being 
used  as  a  device  to  build  up  opposition  to  his 
amendment.  He  should  be  entitled  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  his  tax  reform  sug- 
gestions. 

"mENxmcATioN  OF  tax  retorm  proposals 
"So  to  be  fair  to  them  and  to  the  Senators 
who  want  to  propose  tax  reform  amendments 
to  the  surtax  bill.  I  lu^e  that  Senators  who 
have  Introduced  bills  In  the  Senate  Identify 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  those  which 
they  intend  to  call  up  as  amendments  during 
Senate  consideration  of  H.R.  12290. 

"If  Senators  have  tax  reform  suggestions  In 
mind  that  they  intend  to  propose  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  introduced,  I  urge  that 
they  Introduce  them  and  Identify  them  as 


matters  they  would  like  to  have  considered 
during  discussion  of  HJl.  13290. 

"If  Senators  will  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  this  way.  we  can  pub- 
lish all  these  tax  reform  suggesUons  in  a 
Committee  print  and  make  them  the  basis 
for  the  tax  reform  phase  of  our  hearings. 

"No  Senator  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
a  hearing  on  his  tax  reform  Ideas.  But  in 
order  to  advance  these  hearings  in  an  orderly 
manner.  It  is  necessary  that  we  know  within 
a  specified  time  exactly  what  the  Senators 
want  to  propose  In  the  way  of  tax  reform. 

"Therefore.  I  urge  Senators  to  let  us  know 
by  Friday  of  next  week — July  18.  1969 — 
what  they  plan  to  offer  in  the  way  of  tax 
reform.  Then  we  can  schedule  our  tax  reform 
hearings  to  begin  promptly  the  following 
week — the  week  of  the  2lst. 

"I  believe  this  procedure  recognizes  the 
right  of  every  Senator  to  offer  whatever  tax 
reform  amendment  his  conscience  dictates. 
and  at  the  same  time,  enables  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibility to  the  Senate. 

"senatx  democratic  policy  committee 

posrnoK 
"I  might  add  that  in  my  opinion  this  pro- 
cedure also  fully  conforms  to  the  announce- 
ment made  on  June  25  by  the  distinguished 
Majority  Leader  that  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  had  voted  unanimously: 

"  'That  any  proposals  to  extend  the  income 
tax  surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax 
reform.'  and 

"  "That  the  present  Income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  conUnued  after  June  30,  1969  for  a 
period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  consid- 
eration and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax.' 

"The  Majority  Leader  elaborated  on  the 
Policy  Committee  resolution  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  July  1.  In  his  letter  he  emphasized 
that  the  debate  on  the  Floor  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  31-day  extension  of  the  surtax 
withholding  rates  'clearly  specifies  that  ad- 
ditional extensions  will  be  forthcoming  if 
necessary  to  afford  the  ordinary  processing 
of  intended  tax  reform  through  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.' 

"It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  Implement  the 
Majority  Leader's  announcements  by  again 
urging  that  Senators  Identify  theh-  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  us  by  July  18  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  can  proceed  with  the 
ordinary  processing  of  Intended  tax  reform." 
Mr.  LoNC.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  the  majority 
leader  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, dated  July  1.  1969,  be  incorporated  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TT.S.  Senate, 
"Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader. 

"Waahington.  D.C.,  July  1. 1969. 
"Hon.  RtTSSELL  B.  Long, 
"U.S.  Seiiate, 
"Washington.  D.O. 

"Dear  Rttssell:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  on  Tuesday. 
June  24.  1960,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy 
Committee,  having  met  juid  considered  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  the  inccHne  tax 
surcharge,  hereby  resolves: 

"  "That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  income  tax  policy,  and  further  re- 
solves. 

"  "That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meanlngfiU  tax 
reform  and  further  resolves, 

"  "That  the  present  Income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for 
a  period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
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sVdaratlon  and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax.' 

"It  was  my  intention  of  course  to  Infonn 
the  tnll  Democratic  membership  of  the  Policy 
Committee's  recommendation  before  Incor- 
porating that  action  into  any  deliberations 
on  tbe  Senate  fioor.  You  will  recall,  however, 
that  during  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  temporary  extension  of  the  tax  withhold- 
ing rates  last  Wednesday.  I  publicly  an- 
nounced the  Policy  Committee's  unanimous 
position  that  meaningful  tax  reform  should 
be  considered  simultaneously  with  any  fixed 
extension  of  the  surcharge. 

"Tbe  announcement  was  required  at  that 
time  simply  because  Senate  action  was 
needed.  The  House  had  planned  originally  to 
consider  tbe  surcharge  question  on  Wednes- 
day. It  was  unable  to  do  so,  in  fact  the  House 
leadership  announced  a  postponement  of 
two  weeks.  That  event  required  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee  to  proceed  Immediately 
with  an  Interim  31 -day  withholding  rate 
extension  to  preserve  the  status  quo  until 
House  disposition  of  the  surcharge.  The  short 
extension  of  the  tax  withholding  rates  was 
necessary  to  permit  House  action;  it  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  House 
leadership.  So  it  was  beoatise  of  this  Im- 
pending action  that  I  felt  it  was  Imperative 
to  publicize  the  Policy  Committee's  position. 
In  going  on  record  at  that  time.  I  w&n  hoping 
to  assure  against  any  misinterpretations  of 
any  subsequent  extensions  of  the  withhold- 
ing tax  rates  to  permit  additional  time  for 
Senate  action.  The  debate  on  the  floor  prior 
to  passage  of  the  31 -day  extension  of  with- 
holding rates  clearly  specifies  that  additional 
extensions  will  be  forthcoming  if  necessary 
to  afford  the  orderly  processing  of  Intended 
tax  reform  through  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  should  mention  that  during  its  delibera- 
tions en  this  question,  the  Policy  Committee 
was  well  apprised  of  the  inequities  of  the 
tax  structure  and  the  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  this  fact.  To  vote  simply  to  extend 
the  surtax  would  have  compounded  these 
inequities.  Coupling  the  reform  of  the  tax 
structure  with  any  extension  of  the  surtax 
thus  appeared  eminently  fair.  Indeed,  for 
the  taxpayer.  It  should  come  as  a  welcomed 
message. 

"So  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  no  permanent  extension  of 
the  surcharge  should  be  voted,  unless  and 
until  tax  reform  is  passed.  And  It  should  be 
added  that  Senator  Russell  Long,  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  participated  fully 
In  these  deliberations  and  in  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Policy  Committee. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  understanding  of  these 
events  that  prohibited  a  more  orderly  com- 
munication of  this  action.  I  hope  also  you 
will  consider  favorably  the  position  adopted 
on  this  proposal. 

"Sincerely. 

"Mike  Mansfield." 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  in  good  legislative  pro- 
cedure, with  the  surtax  extension  and  the 
other  amendments  voted  by  the  House. 

It  Is  also  our  intention  to  consider  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Senators  In  tbe  nature 
of  tax  reform,  be  they  those  to  reduce  some- 
one's tax  or  those  which  raise  someone's 
tax.  Many  Senators  have  Ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject which  they  would  like  to  have  considered. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  be  considered  will  have  them 
drafted  by  July  18  and  that  they  and  other 
witnesses  will  be  prepared  to  testify  starting 
on  July  21  with  regard  to  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified  on 
the  bill  this  morning.  He  will  be  back  before 
the  committee  this  afternoon.  It  is  expected 
that  be  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  will 
conclude  their  testimony  today.  It  Is  our 
hope  to  consider  the  testimony  of  public  wit- 
nesses starting  tomorrow. 


I  bop*  Benktors  will  realize  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  amendments  to  this  important 
legislation  be  considered  by  tbe  committee, 
so  it  can  vote  those  suggestions  up  or  down, 
improve  them  if  we  can,  before  they  are 
offered  on  the  fioor.  I  think  most  Senators 
will  agree  that  it  is  appropriate  that  tbe 
committee  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
their  suggestions  before  they  are  offered  on 
the  fioor  to  a  big  revenue  bill. 

Therefore,  we  hope  to  commence  hearing 
those  matters  the  week  beginning  Monday, 
July  21,  and  perhaps  concluding  on  Friday; 
proceed  immediately  into  executive  session; 
and  report  the  bill  tbe  first  week  of  August. 
If  that  can  be  done,  perhaps  the  bill  will  be 
voted  on  before  the  Senate  takes  its  recess  in 
August.  If  we  cannot  do  it.  we  VTlll  have  to 
ask  for  another  extension  of  the  surtax  with- 
holding rate. 

When  we  asked  that  the  bill  be  voted 
extending  for  31  days  the  withholding  tax 
rates,  we  did  so  at  the  request  of  toe  House. 
That  was  not  a  proposal  Initiated  In  the 
Senate.  It  was  because  of  a  problem  con- 
fronting the  House  Members  tliat  we  asked 
for  the  31 -day  extension  of  the  withholding 
tas  rates.  We  will  perhaps  find  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  an  extension  in  our  own  right, 
and  we  think  the  House  will  be  considerate 
of  us,  Just  as  we  were  considerate  of  the 
House  when  they  asked  tis  for  a  31 -day  ex- 
tension. We  hope  we  will  not  have  to  do  it, 
but  It  may  be  necessary. 

If  tbe  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  wishes  me  to  clarify  the  record  further, 
I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DiRKSXN.  Mr.  President,  I  explored  this 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  open  committee 
session  this  morning.  I  tried  to  point  out 
that  if  we  waited  \mtU  the  18th  of  July 
to  get  in  all  the  tax  reform  proposals,  we 
would  then  have  to  set  hearings,  hear  Sen- 
ators first,  and  then  Gov«-nment  witnesses, 
and  then  outside  witnesses.  Then,  after  a 
time,  we  get  around  to  the  marking  up  of 
the  bill.  After  the  markup  the  staff  has  to 
prepare  the  report.  Then  the  bill  goes  to  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Always,  right  ahead  of  us. 
Is  the  13th  of  August  date,  because  that  Is 
when  the  late  recess  begins.  That  is  immuta- 
ble and  cannot  be  changed.  So  if  no  bill  is 
passed,  then  nothing  more  can  be  done  un- 
til after  Labor  Day.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to 
go  to  conference.  We  cannot  go  to  confer- 
ence unless  a  bill  hss  been  passed  in  some 
form  or  other.  So  it  goes  to  the  third  hoiise. 
The  custom  is  for  the  third  house  to  vtrestle 
with  It  for  a  long,  long  time. 

So  one  can  well  apprehend  that,  unless 
these  delays  are  not  met,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  a  tax  bill  until  late  in  the  year.  Obvious- 
ly, the  inflationary  fever  is  going  to  be  eat- 
ing away  at  the  economy.  I  would  not  like 
to  undertake  that  kind  of  responsibility  if 
there  Is  a  way  to  somehow  accelerate  this 
matter  and  get  quicker  action  on  It. 

Obviously,  If  possible,  we  could  bring  in 
a  bill  relating  to  low-income  people,  the  so- 
called  top  credit,  and  the  surtax  bill — those 
three  Items — put  them  in  a  package  and  let 
the  other  reform  items  come  in  a  later  pack- 
age. I  know  there  Is  an  Indispoeltion  to  go 
along  with  that  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
haste  Is  essential,  because  it  is  vital  that 
we  find  a  cure  and  a  solution  for  Inflation. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  should 
state  that  it  was  the  view  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  that  tax  reform  should 
accompany  this  tax  bill.  I  certainly  agreed 
with  that  procedure.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
according  anyone  any  right  that  was  not  his 
anyway,  because  we  have  no  closed  rule  in 
tine  Senate.  Any  Senator  can  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  wants  to  on  a  revenue  bill.  He  can 
offer  any  amendment  he  wants  to  on  a  reve- 
nue bill,  except  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  remain  entirely  within  the  rules. 

Senators  who  have  their  favorite  amend- 


ments will  offer  them  in  any  event.  We  can- 
not deny  them  that  right.  That  being  the 
case,  it  seemed  to  me  we  might  as  well  go 
ahead  and  agree  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  amendments  Senators 
might  offer. 

Perhaps  we  can  work  out  some  way  to 
expedite  this  matter.  As  far  as  I  ama  con- 
cerned. I  am  willing  to  help.  At  the  moment. 
I  would  like  to  continue  doing  what  we 
are  doing.  But  I  must  say  the  House  some- 
how resents  the  Senate's  undertaking  to 
Initiate  big  revenue  measures. 

The  Vice  PRBsmxNT.  Under  the  previous 
agreement,  all  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  en  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

Ml-.  Long.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  as  1  said,  at  tbe 
moment  I  am  satisfied  we  are  doing  what  we 
should  be  doing.  We  are  moving  as  rapidly 
as  we  can.  We  have  heard  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  We  hope  to  conclude  his  testi- 
mony and  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
Tomorrow  we  expect  to  hear  public  witnesses. 
Starting  on  July  21,  we  expect  to  hear  Sena- 
tors and  other  witnesses  testify  on  their  pet 
proposals  or  such  amendments  as  they  may 
want  to  propose,  which  they  feel  will  make 
for  equitable  tax  reform,  whether  on  the  up 
Fide  or  on  the  down  side,  as  may  suit  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  prevail  on  the 
Senate  to  follow  the  approach  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  that  is  not 
before  us  at  this  time.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  go  ahead  as  we  are. 

KlHIBIT  O 

Excerpt  From  the  Hearing  on  H.R.   12390 

Before  the  Commitre  on  Finance,  VS. 

Senate,  Tuesday,  July  8,  1969 

Senator  Dirksxn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  listen  very  carefully,  because 
the  timetable  begins  to  not  only  intrigue  me 
out  it  begins  to  concern  me  some.  The  old 
preacher  in  Ecclesiastics  said  there  was  a 
time  for  every  purpose  and  a  season  for 
everything. 

Now  I  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  state- 
ment this  morning  that  you  expressed  tbe 
rhope  that  those  who  had  tax  reform  pro- 
posals should  submit  them  by  the  I8tb  of 
July,  so  they  could  become  part  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  and  then  it  would  be  your  pur- 
pose to  hold  the  hearings  on  the  committee 
print,  so  that  all  Senators  and  I  presume 
all  others  who  might  be  interested  would 
have  a  free  and  open  chance  to  testify.  Is 
that  substantially  what  you  have  in  mind? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Dirksxn.  Now  of  course  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  many  witnesses  there  will 
be  and  how  long  it  will  take,  but  when  the 
witnesses  have  completed  their  testimony.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  sort  of  finalize 
everything  and  put  it  in  form  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  prepare  for  a  markup  of 
the  bill.  That  is  the  usual  ciutom.  Now  that 
may  take  a  little  time,  because  comment 
has  a  way  of  getting  chewed  up  here  in  legis- 
lative laws. 

What  I  am  thinking  about.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
is  that  the  official  late  summer  recess,  which 
the  leadership  agreed  on  In  January,  will 
begin  at  the  end  of  business  on  August  13. 
There  will  be  that  period  from  August  13  to 
September  3  which  the  Senate  will  not  be  In 
session,  so  that  regardless  of  w^t  commit- 
tees may  do.  they  can  sit  If  they  like  and 
they  can  take  testimony,  but  there  will  be 
no  Senate  action  of  any  kind  until  tbe  day 
after  Labor  Day.  That  will  be  the  third  of 
September. 

Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  taking  us  pretty  deep 
into  the  year  1960.  and  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  urgency  here.  I  fully  appreciate  tbe 
problem  which  confronts  the  Chairman  of 
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the  commlttM,  and  I  know  alao  that  he  haa 
to  be  properly  responalve  to  the  hopes  and 
the  desires  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  hla 
side  of  the  aisler  so  I  just  wauteti  to  get  a 
reading  here  as  to  when  we  are  likely  to 
get  a  tax  bill,  and  how  deep  this  Is  going  to 
go  into  this  fiscal  year.  We  are  In  a  new  fis- 
cal year  now. 

The  CBAnicAN.  I  think  the  question  waa 
directed  as  much  to  the  Chairman  as  it  waa 
to  the  witness. 
Senator  Dibksbn.  It  was. 
The  Chaiucan.  So  I  will  try  to  answer  It.  It 
seems  to  me  th&t  we  should  keep  In  mind, 
and  I  personally  favor  It.  that  this  is  a  re- 
form bill  as  well  as  a  revenue  bill  to  begin 
with.  There  are  two  kinds  of  reform.  One 
Is  giving  some  tax  relief  to  someone  whom 
we  think  Is  paying  too  much  taxes.  Now  the 
Administration  sent  Its  own  tax  reform  pack- 
age In  on  the  relief  side  recommending  relief 
to  low-Income  taxpayers.  It  also  had  a  form 
that  some  of  us  thought  waa  Jiiatlfled  In  the 
current  circumstances  to  repeal  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Now  that  Is  a  reform  in 
terms  of  making  someone  pay  more  taxes.  So 
those  would  be  probably  the  two  big  items. 
Whether  we  embellish  them  or  modify  them 
dollarwlse  I  think  they  are  likely  to  be  two 
of  the  biggest  Items  In  the  reform  package 
wiyway._ 

^Now_^^  conunlttee  and  this  Senate  does 
not  operate  imder  a  closed  rule  as  does  the 
House.  Any  Senator  can  offer  his  proposals. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana,  for  example,  haa 
Informed  us  that  he  Is  going  to  offer  his 
version  of  what  the  Social  Security  laws 
ought  to  be  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
and  we  had  better  be  ready  to  vote  on  It 
because  he  is  going  to  insist  on  a  vote  and 
we  have  no  power  to  prevent  a  Senator  from 
offering  his  amendments,  so  we  agreed  that 
we  would  vote  on  tax  reform  In  connection 
with  this  bill  and  he  was  simply  conceding 
the  right  that  every  Senator  has  to  offer  his 
proposal. 

Senator  Harris  over  there  has  a  proposal 
for  a  minimum  income  tax  on  favored  tax- 
payers. He  thinks  they  ought  to  pay  some- 
thing. It  has  been  drafted.  He  has  a  proposal 
he  proposes  to  offer.  We  may  change  It 
aroxind  a  bit  between  now  and  then  but  I 
suspect  we  will  vote  on  It.  Notwithstanding 
that.  It  will  be  my  hope  that  we  could  report 
this  bill  before  the  first  of  Augtist  from  this 
committee.  Maybe  we  cannot,  and  if  we 
cannot,  then  we  will  Just  report  It  as  soon  as 
we  can,  by  the  first  week  In  October,  and 
hope  to  pass  it  with  a  week  of  debate,  but 
If  it  is  possible  I  would  hope  we  can  report 
this  bill  by  the  first  of  August  or  some  time 
within  the  first  week  in  August. 

Senator  Dikksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
utter  the  hope  that  it  might  be  reported 
before  that  time,  and  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  that  time.  But  when  you  have  a 
committee  bill  obvlovisly  the  sky  Is  the  limit 
as  to  the  number  of  amendments  and  pro- 
posals that  will  be  offered,  and  so  we  wlU 
be  confronted  with  the  old  story  that  we  are 
coming  forth  with  a  Christmas  tree,  all  the 
good  things  are  on  it,  and  of  course,  that  Is 
going  to  take  time.  You  cannot  dispose  of 
those  just  overnight  or  In  a  summary  fashion 
either  in  the  committee  or  on  the  Senate 
floor,  but  August  13  Is  our  deadline  that  haa 
been  fixed,  and  It  is  rather  Immutable  and 
we  either  get  in  under  the  wire  or  we  go  over 
xmtll  after  the  third  of  September. 

Now  then,  you  still  have  another  problem, 
•niere  are  not  only  two  Houses  around  here, 
there  are  three.  Tlie  Conference  Committee 
Is  the  third  House.  Obviously  there  are  dif- 
ferences, and  then  it  must  go  to  conference, 
and  I  know  from  past  experience  that  it  has 
required  time  to  work  a  bill  out  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  and  get  It  back  to  the 
House  and  Senate  floors  for  final  approval. 
So,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  wiU  be  later  and 
later  here.  Meanwhile  the  inflationary  fever 


continues  to  strike  its  fitful  flames  into  the 
economy. 

Secretary  KxNifXDT.  I  think  It  is  urgent, 
Senator,  and  we  must  more.  As  the  Chair- 
man Indicated,  he  wotild  move  aggressively 
on  this  as  we  must  move. 

Senator  Dnuuxir.  I  felt  that  the  timetable 
ought  to  be  explored  a  little,  and  if  anybody 
else  wants  to  put  in  on  this  discussion  he 
may  do  so.  But  we  owe  it  to  the  country,  we 
owe  it  to  business  and  industry  and  we  owe 
It  to  the  conmilttee  to  at  least  charter  our 
cotirse  a  little  and  see  about  where  we  expect 
this,  and  all  of  this  Is'  of  no  avail  imless  it 
gets  on  the  books,  and  book  law  and  forceful 
law. 

Secretary  Kxnkedt.  There  is  great  imcer- 
tainty  in  the  public  mind. 

Senator  Ddiksbn.  I  would  gather  so. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss 
the  procediire  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate',  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
certainly  has  a  heavy  responsibility  and  I 
realize  the  problem. 

Now  as  far  as  this  Chairman  is  concerned, 
he  will  seek  to  cooperate  In  trying  to  move 
as   rapidly   as   we   can. 

Senator  Djrksen.  May  I  say  the  Chair- 
man always  has  cooperated. 

The  Chazsman.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  today,  and 
maybe  we  might  want  to  change  our  pro- 
posed schedule,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider any  suggestions  that  someone  might 
offer.  It  was  my  hope,  however  In  the  state- 
ment that  I  made,  that  it  would  help  us  to 
expedite  procedure  because  we  were  hope- 
ful to  avoid  coming  and  testifying  to  some- 
thing that  they  Just  take  off  the  tops  of 
their  heads.  We  wovild  like  to  see  something 
in  writing  that  they  would  like  to  see  done 
In  terms  of  an  actual  amendment  drafted. 
not  someone  Just  testifying  vaguely  on  his 
general  theory  of  ta.tatlon  and  things  of 
that  sort.  The  whole  purpose  here  was  to  try 
to  expedite  these  proceedings,  so  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  report  this  bill  this  month, 
and  If  we  cannot  do  It,  then  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Now  at  the  same  time  that  is  something 
that  the  committee  will  have  to  decide.  The 
Chairman  cannot  do  it  for  the  committee.  It 
is  a  matter  for  every  Senator  to  think  about 
and  see  what  we  can  do. 

If  we  cannot  report  prior  to  the  end  of 
August,  prior  to  the  end  of  July,  then  cer- 
tainly we  will  have  to  ask  for  another  thirty 
days  at  a  minimum,  but  I  would  imagine  the 
House  would  cooperate  in  passing  another 
e.xtender  If  need  be  to  continue  the  with- 
holding rates  imtil  such  time  as  we  can  act 
on  this  bill. 

Recognizing  how  the  House  Insists  on  its 
prerogatives  to  initiate  revenue  bills,  and 
recognizing  also  that  some  people  object  to 
a  Christmas  tree  bill — not  that  I  do  par- 
ticularly— I  always  thought  a  Christmas  tree 
bill  is  a  bill  that  would  pick  up  amend- 
ments, this  would  not  be  that  definition,  this 
would  be  a  big  bill  picking  up  amendments, 
so  it  would  be  something  that  it  is  a  big 
enough  horse  to  carry  almost  any  rider  I 
would  think,  and  if  the  Senators  wanted 
to  they  could  offer  anything  except  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  on  this  bill. 


EXHiBrr  D 
Senate  Consideration  or  the  Sttbtax 
The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  today 
made  the  following  statement  with  respect 
to  the  Senate  consideration  of  HJl.  12290, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  ten  percent  surtax  and 
to  repeal  the  seven  percent  Investment  tax 
credit: 

"There  has  been  enough  misunderstanding 
of  the  position  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  its  members  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  the  surtax  that  I  believe  an 


explanatory  statement  Is  in  order.  Here  Is 
my  position: 

"First,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
should  correct  such  inequities  as  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  and  members  of  the 
Committee  staff  have  uncovered  to  assure 
tax  uniformity  and  ftdmess  in  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  credit. 

"Second,  the  bill  shotUd  be  passed  as 
promptly  as  poesible  consistent  with  sound 
and  constructive  legislative  procediue.  This 
means  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  before 
the  end  of  July  If  possible  and  no  later  than 
the  August  recess  In  any  event.  The  hearing 
schedule  of  the  Committee  has  been  set 
with  this  g;oal  in  mind. 

"Third,  the  efforts  to  achieve  tax  reform 
should  not  be  so  sweeping  or  comprehensive 
as  to  obscure  the  need  to  balance  the  budget 
and  stabilize  the  economy.  In  other  words, 
the  bill  should  not  be  so  mired  down  In  end- 
less controversy  that  it  falls  to  pass  before 
the  August  recess.  As  of  today  I  can  report 
that  no  Senator  has  come  forward  with  any 
tax  reform  proposal  which  he  insists  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  this  surtax  bill. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  bUl  should 
not  have  a  considerable  amoimt  of  tax  re- 
form m  It.  The  bin  in  fact  already  contains 
several  meaningful  tax  reforms.  This  does 
suggest  that  the  Idea  of  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive overhaul  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  await  the  many  months  of 
study  that  such  a  task  requires  if  it  is  to  be 
done  In  a  thorough  and  thoughtful  fashion. 
"In  years  when  the  Executive  Branch  is 
controlled  by  one  party  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  is  controlled  by  another,  it  is  more 
Important  than  ever  that  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  should  be  responsible  in 
providing  the  President  with  the  revenue  he 
needs  to  sustain  the  government  and  the 
support  he  needs  to  defend  the  nation. 

"The  struggle  to  control  Infiatlon  and  ris- 
ing Interest  costs  Is  not  something  that  the 
President  can  do  by  himself." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
this  very  helpful  explanation  of  what,  to 
me,  was  a  very  confusing  situation.  He 
will  recall  that  a  few  days  ago,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  informed  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  that  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment, taking  him  up  on  his  offer,  to  re- 
duce the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

In  the  meantime,  my  staff  and  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  they  told  us  when 
we  could  testify,  and  when  they  wanted 
the  amendment  introduced. 

Therefore,  I  was  shocked  to  see  it  re- 
ported In  a  newspaper  that  no  Senator 
had  stated  that  he  favored  any  specific 
amendment  to  the  smi^ax  bill  along  the 
lines  of  tax  reform,  because  I  thought 
I  had  made  my  position  sufficiently 
clear. 

I  have  offered  my  amendment  today 
on  the  floor,  and  It  will  be  printed,  and 
therefore  I  hope  It  will  be  considered  by 
the  committee  in  due  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  be  heard. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  the  two  state- 
ments which  I  hand  him  together,  he  will 
see  what  the  proposed  procedure  was. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tors were  going  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments, but  I  was  hoping  to  restrict  the 
hearings  so  that  we  would  not  be  asking 
people  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
testify  merely  on  their  general  views  on 
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taxation.  That  could  go  on  forever.  It 
was  my  hope  that  Senators  would  have 
their  amendments  drafted  and  offered. 

The  depletion  amendment  the  Senator 
proposes  could  be  drafted  very  simply. 
He  could  provide  to  strike  out  where  it 
says  '27  V2  percent"  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  Insert  "0"  or  "15 
percent"  or  "8  percent" — anything  that 
appealed  to  him.  But  we  would  like  to 
have  a  speclflc  legislative  proposal,  as  the 
Senator  would  do  if  he  were  calling  the 
amendment  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 

If  we  all  knew  what  Senators  want  to 
offer,  it  occurs  to  me  we  would  be  able 
to  move  expeditiously  and  efficiently  than 
if  we  simply  invited  everyone  to  express 
his  general  views  on  taxation. 

Last  year,  I  went  before  the  platform 
committee  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  said,  "Some  people  pay 
too  much  and  some  too  little;  we  ought 
to  have  a  minimum  tax  on  the  fellow 
who  makes  a  lot  of  money,  but  pays 
virtually  no  tax.  In  such  cases,  we  ought 
to  tax  on  a  different  basis." 

My  proposal  has  not  been  drafted,  but 
it  is  being  worked  on,  and  in  due  course 
it  will  be  drafted.  Senator  Harris  read 
that  proposal  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  he  said,  "Something  ought  to 
be  done  about  this;  here  is  a  platform 
commitment.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  it." 

He  is  working  on  a  draft  also,  but 
neither  of  us  can  yet  qualify  as  a  Senator 
who  has  put  his  amendment  in  as  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  surtax  extension 
bill.  We  have  not  done  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  am  c<xnforted  by  the  realization 
that  the  leadership  intends  to  bring  out 
the  surcharge  bill  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no;  the  Sen- 
ator is  mistaken.  I  said  it  would  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  separately.  Al- 
though I  am  not  sure  now  what  the  word 
"separately"  means,  if  it  could  be  that 
there  will  be  amendments  tacked  on  to  It 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In  any 
event,  if  it  is  brought  out  separately,  that 
should  be  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  some  Senators  that  all  we 
need  to  do  is  continue  the  withholding, 
and  that  will  tone  down  inflation  even 
if  there  is  delay  In  passing  the  bUl;  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  need  to  keep 
money  out  of  the  economy  through  the 
withholding,  we  have  inflation  psychol- 
ogy, and  there  are  some  people  in  this 
country  who  are  betting  that  the  sur- 
charge wUl  not  be  continued. 

The  only  way  to  lay  that  speculation 
to  rest  is  to  take  action  on  it. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about 
the  extent  to  which  amendments  are  go- 
ing to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  surcharge  me««ure.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  now  filed  an 
amendment  relating  to  tax  loss  writeoffs 
from  farming  (^^eratlons. 

I  have  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced. 


That  bill  is  in  the  same  general  area  as 
the  one  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  However,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  either  one  of  these  will  be  the 
approach.  There  is  another  approach 
presented,  and  that  is  the  limited  tax 
preference  approach  which  some  think 
to  be  the  best  one.  However,  that  is  not 
even  before  our  committee.  That  meas- 
ure is  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, much  less  the  Senate,  could  reach 
a  soimd  conclusion  about  either  the  Met- 
calf  bill  or  the  Miller  bill  until  we  had 
the  limited  tax  preferences  proposal  be- 
fore us  so  that  we  could  study  all  three 
and  determine  which  is  the  way  to  go. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
cates he  will  submit,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  liave  consid- 
ered in  the  general  area  of  oil  and  gas. 
However,  here  again  we  are  running  into 
the  limited  tax  preference  approach, 
which  is  not  before  the  committee.  I  can 
understand  that  it  will  be  before  the 
committee  when  we  have  a  major  tax 
reform  package  come  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  However,  as  of 
now  we  do  not  have  it. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  far  we  can 
go  in  really  intelligently  pursuing  each 
of  the  amendments,  important  as  they 
may  be  in  connection  with  the  surtax 
measure,  if  we  are  going  to  act  appro- 
priately, since  the  Senator  from  Loui 


may  do  so.  I  have  announced  how  I  ex- 
pect to  conduct  the  hearings.  That  is 
what  I  have  done.  If  someone  wants  to 
vote  for  an  amendment,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  vote  for  it  if  we  do  not  get  a  bill 
before  the  Senate.  And  if  one  wants  to 
vote  for  a  measure,  we  should  first  set 
some  ground  rules  by  which  we  will  con- 
duct the  hearings.  If  we  do  not  conclude 
the  hearings,  we  will  not  have  a  bill  ^^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE;  Mr.  President,  parollly 
in  response  to  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  and  partially  for  my  informa- 
tion, I  want  to  read  a  proposal  in  pur- 
suance of  the  responsibility  with  which 
the  Senator  is  cognizant  and  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  liis  comment. 

The  language  reads : 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee, having  met  and  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  the  extension  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge, hereby  resolves: 

That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  income  tax  policy,  and  further 
resolves. 

That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  income  tax 
surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously  with 
recommendations  on  meaningful  tax  reform 
and  further  resolves. 

That  the  present  income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for 
a  period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  fuU  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  the  plans  he  has  presented  to  the 
Senate  are  consistent  with  the  program 
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operate  on  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  imless  we  wait  for 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxkire)  and  my 
own  amendment  to  be  considered  In 
connection  with  a  House-passed  tax  re- 
form package,  I  do  not  think  we  can  give 
the  consideration  to  these  that  is  due 
them. 

Finally,  a  lot  of  concern  Is  expressed 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  need 
for  tax  reform  and  the  need  for  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  a  tax  reform 
package  In  addition  to  the  surcharge 
measure. 

I  suggest  that  the  policy  committee 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  is  in  control  of 
the  situation.  We  want  to  Join  with  many 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  on  much 
of  this,  but  we  do  not  have  control  of 
the  Senate.  The  other  side  has  control  of 
the  Senate. 

If  the  other  side  wants  to  assure  peo- 
ple that  there  will  be  a  tax  reform  pack- 
age, they  can  give  that  assurance.  I 
think  most  of  them  have  already  done 
that. 

I  cannot  understand  the  fuss  over 
whether  we  will  have  a  tax  reform  pack- 
age. That  has  been  made  eminently 
clear.  It  has  been  made  clear  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  too,  and 
by  the  administration  too. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  has 
given  that  assurancer  I  think  we  are 
beating  a  dead  horse  when  we  talk  about 
tax  reform  in  addition  to  the  surtax 
measure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  testified  himself.  Any  other  Senator 


sidered  simultaneously  with  recommen- 
dation on  meaningful  tax  reform  and 
further  resolves." 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  has  indicated 
this  morning  that  in  his  judgment  that 
language  would  be  Implemented  if  we 
took  into  consideration  the  tax  surcharge 
extension  and  the  reform  as  sepcutite 
pieces  of  legislation,  provided  they  are 
on  the  calendar  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
ject to  action  by  the  Senate  within  a 
reasonably  close  time. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  T/><iiiriAnft 
whether  his  objective,  as  he  has  de- 
scribed It,  Is  consistent  with  that  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  policy  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the- 
Senator  mean  am  I  being  consistent  or  Is 
the    majority    leader    being    inconsist- 
ent? I  am  trying  to  get  this  thing  straight 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
majority  leader  this  morning  stated  the 
objective  in  different  terms  than  I  had 
previously  understood.  However,  as  I  re- 
viewed the  language  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee resolution,  it  did  not  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  two  objectives. 
So,  I  assimie  that  the  majority  leader 
had  In  mind  pursuing  the  objectives 
stated  In  the  resolution,  but  doing  It 
through  the  medium  of  two  pieces  of 
legislation  simultaneously  before  the 
Senate.  That  Is,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
majority  leader's  position. 

I  ttfk  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  what  he  Intends  to  do  in  both 
of  these  fields  could  be  considered  the 
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simultaneous  consideration  of  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  and  the  surcharge. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  have  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  we  were 
going  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
that  the  committee  was  going  to  make 
its  suggestions  as  to  the  amendments  it 
felt  should  be  added  to  the  bill.  There- 
after, any  Senator  who  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  committee  bill  could  proceed  to 
offer  any  amendment  he  wsmted  to  offer 
to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  was  going  to 
subsequently  send  us  some  recommen- 
dations which  would  not  have  been  sug- 
gested by  anyone  in  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to 
a  suggestion  that  we  have  a  complete 
overhaul*  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
as  a  so-called  reform  amendment.  I 
thought  that  the  Senate  should  vote  on 
suggestions  that  Senators  might  want  to 
make,  and  then  vote  on  other  suggestions 
that  night  be  made  thereafter. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  tax  reform 
is  a  continuing  process.  Most  people 
think  they  pay  too  much  in  taxes  while 
somebody  else  is  getting  away  with  some- 
thing and  is  paying  too  little. 

Generally  speaking,  the  average  per- 
son thinks  that  tax  reform  means  that 
he  is  going  to  get  a  tax  cut  and  that  some- 
body else,  who  he  thinks  is  not  paying 
enough,  will  pay  more.  Most  Americans 
today  think  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
tax  reduction. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand  that  Sen- 
ators individually  can  initiate  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  law.  I  understand  also 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  considering  tax  reform  and 
presimiably  will  report  a  bill  dealing  with 
that  subject,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  before  this  session  is  over. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  also  that 
the  tax  committees  of  Congress  can  really 
address  themselves  to  what  anyone  look- 
ing at  the  agenda  would  describe  as 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

What  is  troubling  people  in  this  coim- 
try  is  that  our  income  tax  policy  is  no 
longer  an  equitable  national  income  tax 
policy.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  correction  of 
that  policy  ought  to  involve  something 
more  than  the  consideration  of  hit-or- 
miss  amendments  offered  by  individual 
Senators  or  individual  Members  of  the 
House.  The  consideration  of  the  equity  of 
our  national  income  tax  policy  ought  to 
originate  in  the  committees,  and  out  of 
that  consideration  ought  to  come,  not 
necessarily  every  reform  that  could  be 
conceived  of  by  the  mind  of  man,  but  a 
substantial  modification  of  our  national 
Income  tax  policy,  which  will  move  it 
from  what  it  now  is  to  something  that  is 
more  equitable  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
come tax  payers. 

Now  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  concept 
that  the  policy  committee  had  in  mind 


when  it  adopted  this  resolution.  So  I 
think,  as  a  member  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee, that  I  had  in  mind  that,  at  the 
right  time,  at  some  point  within  the  first 
quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  would  have 
before  us  in  the  Senate  simultaneously 
an  extension  of  the  surcharge  and  a 
meaningful  reform  proposal,  which  Is  the 
product  of  this  kind  of  consideration. 

All  I  am  asking,  because  I  am  confused 
by  what  has  been  said  and  written  over 
the  weekend,  is  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  in  mind  moving  in  that 
direction,  has  in  mind  putting  before  the 
Senate  in  two  pieces  of  legislation,  pos- 
sibly— but  at  one  time — the  extension  of 
the  surcharge  and  a  meaningful  tax  re- 
form proposal. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  in  mind  put- 
ting anything  before  the  Senate  except 
what  the  committee  reports. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that  chair- 
men of  committees  have  objectives  in 
mind.  I  do  not  think  the  chairman  of  any 
committee  I  have  been  associated  with 
has  allowed  the  committee  just  to  ramble 
down  the  road,  hit  or  miss. 

Mr.  LONG.  Meet  one.  Meet  this  one. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  those  Democrats, 
unless  they  authorize  me  to,  just  as  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  the  Senator  intends 
to  infiuence  them  and  try  to  influence 
them. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  learned  what  little 
Infiuence  I  have,  too. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  he 
will  read  my  colloquy  in  the  committee 
with  the  distingiiished  minority  leader, 
who  was  not  representing  the  policy 
committee,  and  the  colloquy  on  the  fioor 
with  the  minority  leader  on  the  same 
subject,  both  of  which  I  made  part  of 
the  Record,  he  will  see  what  my  reaction 
was.  It  was  that  we  must  move  this  bill 
and  must  move  it  as  expeditiously  as  we 
can. 

I  am  aware  of  what  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  wants  to  do;  and  I  say 
let  us  conduct  hearings  and  hear  those 
who  want  to  testify  for  their  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  will  have  the  amend- 
ments before  us.  If  the  Senator  has  an 
amendment  to  offer,  I  would  suggest 
that  he  have  it  printed  in  time  and  offer 
it  before  the  committee.  Of  course,  he 
can  also  offer  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  have  within  my 
staff  resources,  my  office  resoiu"ces,  or  my 
personal  resources  what  it  takes  to  write 
a  meaningful  tax  reform  bill  which  will 
achieve  a  more  equitable  national  in- 
come tax  policy.  Yes,  I  have  ideas  in 
mind.  I  will  submit  them.  The  Senator  is 
in  a  position  to  disagree  with  the  policy 
committee.  I  am  not  challenging  his  right 
to  do  so.  I  am  simply  trying  to  under- 
stand, out  of  the  confusion  generated  by 
this  weekend's  news  stories  and  out  of 
the  colloquies  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
morning,  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
supports  the  resolution  of  the  policy 
committee  with  respect  to  presenting  to 
the  Senate  simultaneously  proposals  for 
meaningful  tax  reform  as  well  as  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge.  I  simply  want  to 
know  where  we  are  headed. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  think  I  supported  that 


resolution  when  I  tried  to  schedule  these 
hearings  and  to  get  Senators  to  bring  in 
their  suggestions.  If  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  what  I  said  at  the  policy  committee 
meeting— and  I  was  invited  to  be  its 
guest,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  was  invited  to 
be  its  guest.  If  the  committee  is  going  to 
tell  us  what  to  do,  it  should  invite  some- 
one from  the  Finance  Committee  to  be 
there.  When  they  asked  me  my  thoughts 
about  the  matter,  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  my  reaction  was  that  this  bill  should 
be  voted  on. 

As  I  stated  for  the  record,  one  of  the 
biggest  reforms  of  all  is  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
justified,  and  I  advocated  that  it  be  re- 
pealed as  a  part  of  this  bill.  That  is  a  $3- 
blUlon  item,  and  it  is  added  to  a  big  tax 
bill.  It  is  not  my  amendment,  but  I  was 
one  of  those  who  spoke  out  and  said  that 
before  the  Democratic  study  group  in  the 
House,  even  before  Chairman  Mills  was 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  thought  that 
should  be  done. 

So  here  it  is.  We  will  consider  re- 
finements and  improvements  and  things 
that  should  be  done  in  connection  with 
that,  and  then  we  will  consider,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  anybody  else's  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  introduced  his  amendment, 
and  it  will  be  considered.  We  will  vote 
on  it.  And  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  he  can 
offer  it  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxuire)  wants  to  do  something  about 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him,  and  I  have  made  speeches 
to  that  effect.  He  has  a  right  to  have  it 
voted  on,  and  we  will  vote  on  it  in  the 
committee. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  his  re- 
sources are  limited,  and  so  are  ours.  We 
have  only  six  professionals  on  the  com- 
mittee staff,  thanks  to  people  like  the 
Senator  who  voted  for  us  to  have  six.  We 
had  only  one  before  that  time.  Insofar  as 
we  can,  we  will  give  the  Senator  some 
help,  and  the  legislative  counsel  are 
available  to  the  Senator,  just  as  they  are 
available  to  me.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  equal  access  to  the  legislative  coun- 
sel. They  can  help  him  draft  whatever 
suggestions  he  wants  to  make. 

So  far  as  flnding  suggestions  for  tax 
reform  are  concerned,  I  would  think 
that  if  the  Senator  went  back  to  the  old 
Treasury  recommendations  he  would 
find  hundreds  of  them — where  the 
Treasury  suggested  somebody  should  pay 
more  taxes  and  somebody  else  should 
pay  less.  In  most  cases  on  the  down 
side,  it  is  easy  to  buy,  but  on  the  up  side 
it  is  difflciflt  to  buy.  If  too  many  tax 
reform  amendments  are  Included  which 
would  increase  somebody's  taxes,  you 
usuaUy  cannot  pass  the  bill,  even  though 
there  is  something  popular  in  the  bill 
seeking  to  give  somebody  a  tax  reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ihat  I  may  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  think  what 
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he  has  said  this  morning  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  difference  of  view  that  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
myself  with  respect  to  the  Senator's  ob- 
jectives. 

I  hope  that  what  the  Senator  has  said 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  committee 
resolution,  not  because  I  think  it  should 
bind  him.  I  think  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  policy  committee  takes  the  po- 
sition that  it  has  no  right  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  usurping  the  jurisdiction  of 
legislative  committees.  I  express  the  hope 
that  what  we  have  ahead  of  us  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee resolution. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  I  am  being  consist- 
ent with  it,  in  everything  I  have  said. 

I  suspect  that  one  statement  I  made  in 
opening  the  hearings  could  be  miscon- 
strued— perhaps  in  two  instances.  On 
one  occasion,  I  made  the  statement  that 
"these  hearings  would  be  just  as  broad 
as  Senators  wanted  them  to  be."  That 
w£is  construed  by  some  persons  in  the 
press  to  mean  that  I  was  going  to  delay 
this  bill  indefinitely,  in  the  committee. 
That  was  not  correct.  At  the  time  I 
made  the  statement,  I  had  just  read  a 
printed  statement,  which  I  put  in  the 
Record,  saying  that  I  was  inviting  Sen- 
ators to  have  their  amendments  printed, 
and  be  prepared  to  testify — that  they 
should  have  them  printed  by  the  18th 
and  be  prepared  to  testify  starting  on 
July  21,  which  is  next  Monday.  My  in- 
vitation to  Senators  was  to  limit  our 
hearing  to  the  amendments  they  want 
to  offer,  and  thus  keep  the  hearing  from 
getting  mired  down  in  ceaseless  discus- 
sion of  general  tax  policy. 

But  we  would  like  to  have  a  printed 
amendment.  In  that  way  we  will  have  a 
more  limited  hearing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  my  senior  col- 
league from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  I  imderstand  my 
colleague  to  state  that  aside  from  the 
public  witnesses,  the  only  other  witnesses 
to  be  heard  would  be  Senators? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  how  I  would  hope 
to  proceed.  I  would  hope  we  could  bring 
the  hearings  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  so  also,  because 
if  every  Senator  Introduced  one  of  these 
meaningful  tax  reforms  we  would  be  here 
until  Christmas.  I  hope  the  Senator  takes 
up  the  bill  before  him.  Let  us  get  rid  of  it 
nB^'inter  on  take  time  to  look  at  the 
matter  thoroughly.  Then  there  could  be 
outside  witnesses  to  help  accomplish 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 
We  have  had  public  witnesses  on  the 
House  bill.  If  10  people  desired  to  testify  ' 
over  here  in  opposition  to  every  amend- 
ment proposed  by  a  Senator,  and  we  took, 
the  time  to  hear  all  of  those  public  wit- 
nesses, we  would  never  get  the  bill  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  We  would  prefer  to 
have  amendments  submitted  in  writing. 


Then  I  would  prefer  that  we  limit  our- 
selves to  hearing  Senators  testify  in  favor 
of  their  own  amendments.  That  way  we 
can  finish  the  hearings  before  August. 
I  think  we  are  on  sound  ground  in  asking 
Senators  to  have  amendments  printed 
before  they  come  in  to  testify. 

It  may  mean  that  somebody  does  not 
get  a  chance  to  testify  against  a  particu- 
lar amendment  but  that  is  the  way  it  was 
done  in  the  other  body  on  the  investment 
credit  repeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
we  can  expedite  consideration  of  the  sur- 
tax bill.  I  can  state,  and  the  record  will 
prove,  that  I  have  been  just  as  deter- 
mined as  any  other  Senator  to  have  con- 
sideration by  this  Congress  and  our  com- 
mittee of  meaningful  tax  reforms. 

I  think  that  to  do  otherwise  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  be  negli- 
gent in  their  responsibility  and  would 
fail  in  their  duty  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. We  must  give  consideration  to 
meaningful  tax  recommendations  to  cor- 
rect certain  Inequities  in  our  law. 

I  am  as  determined  as  anyone  else  to 
correct  some  of  these  inequities.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  with- 
hold our  action  on  the  surtax  bill  until 
after  we  have  been  able  to  complete 
hearings  and  report  a  meaningful  tax 
reform  proposal.  There  is  already  too 
much  uncertainty  in  the  financial  com- 
mimity  as  to  whether  Congress  will  or 
will  not  extend  the  surcharge,  and  there 
is  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress will  repeal  the  investment  credit.  I 
think  the  continued  imcertainty  will  cre- 
ate more  confusion  and  more  problems  in 
our  economic  system.  For  that  reason  it 
is  important  that  we  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter as  soon  as  possible.  In  urging  prompt 
action  on  the  surtax  bill,  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  others 
who  suggest  that  the  Senate  needs  to  be 
assured  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  meaningful  tax  reforms. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  han- 
dling tax  reform  problems  without  ade- 
quate hearings,  and  I  do  not  mean 
filibustered  hearings — ^I  mean  proper 
hearings.  When  one  speaks  of  minimum 
taxes  on  everyone  he  is,  in  effect,  propos- 
ing to  repeal  a  part  of  the  present  tax- 
exempt  status  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds.  When  that  is  seriously  proposed — 
and  it  is  possible  our  committee  will  be 
confronted  with  that  suggestion — ^we  are 
going  to  have  requests  from  nearly  every 
Governor  of  every  State  and  nearly  every 
mayor  of  every  city.  They  will  want  to 
present  their  views  because  their  bor- 
rowing rates  on  State  and  mimicipal 
bonds  will  be  affected.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  heard.  The  Finance  Committee 
could  not  txim  down  a  request  for  a 
hearing  from  the  Governor  of  a  State. 

I  cite  this  one  example  to  illustrate 
that  we  could  not  possibly  complete  the 
hearings  and  have  the  tax  reform  bill 
reported  in  time  to  get  action  before 
Congress  recesses  in  August.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  extending  the 


surtax  or  repealing  the  investment  credit 
until  after  Labor  Day. 

I  think  there  is  a  way  we  can  proceed. 
The  chairmen  and  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  can 
give  assurance  that  committee  hearings 
will  be  held  promptly.  We  would  then  be 
ready  to  report  the  tax  reform  bill 
promptly  after  the  House  passes  the  bill, 
which  is  expected  around  the  first  of 
August.  In  this  way  we  can  get  a  tax 
reform  bill.  We  can  proceed  now  to  vote 
on  the  surcharge  extension  icnowing  for 
certain  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  various  reform  proposals. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  rather  fixed 
ideas  as  to  some  of  these  needed  reforms. 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmdie)  is  in  the  Chamber.  We  both 
feel  we  should  revise  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  oil  depletions.  That  matter  will 
be  debated,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  get 
a  vote  on  it  at  the  most  strategic  time. 

If  we  were  to  take  certain  of  the  so- 
called  lesser  controversial  reform  meas- 
ures and  put  them  on  the  surtax  bill  I 
would  be  afraid  that  we  would  never  get 
any  real  tax  reform  measure.  For  that 
reason  I  would  rather  separate  them  in 
their  entirety  than  to  put  some  of  them 
in  each  proposal.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  possibly  include  them  in  one  bill 
and  complete  action  by  September.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  make  a  de- 
cision to  delay  all  action  until  fall. 

Why  delay  this  decision  on  the  question 
of  extending  the  surtax  or  repeahng  the 
investment  credit.  Let  us  vote  now. 

I  think  there  is  a  way  these  two  pro- 
posals can  be  separated  and  both  sides 
still  achieve  the  objective  they  seek.  But 
whatever  we  do  let  us  tell  the  taxpayer 
back  home  the  rules  under  which  he  is  to 
be  taxed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  is  the  chainnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Senator  Long 
of  Louisiana,  acted  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

We  worked  very  hard  to  reduce  ex- 
penses last  year.  No  lawmaker  likes  to 
increase  taxes  or  sustain  them,  but  we 
are  facing  a  serious  economic  threat  in 
our  Nation  today.  It  is  a  threat  that  not 
only  bankers  and  businessmen  are  aware 
of  but  a  threat  which  every  American 
family  is  aware  of.  It  is  the  threat  that 
infiation  will  grow  worse  in  the  months 
ahead  if  the  surtax  is  not  extended.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  better  way  to  protect 
American  families  from  inflation  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  om-  whole  fiscal 
policy,  than  for  us  to  match  our  revenue 
with  our  expenses  and  continue  and  ex- 
tend the  surtax  by  law — now.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
1x)r  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  for  his  statesman- 
like attitude  on  this  question.  Those  of  us 
who  worked  hard  to  carry  out  a  responsi- 
ble fiscal  policy  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, deeply  appreciate  those 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  now  share  this  same  attitude  under 
a  Republican  administration. 

We  all  want  tax  reform.  We  all  want 
a  more  equitable  tax  system.  However, 
it  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
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We  know  that  if  we  hesitate  now  on  the 
extension  of  this  necessary  tax,  we  will 
lose  the  momentum  we  are  beginning  to 
gain  to  hold  down  inflation.  It  could  be 
that  if  we  wait  30,  60,  or  90  days,  it  will 
set  us  off  once  again  into  an  inflationary 
spiral.  Once  we  start  the  momentimi 
downward  on  otherwise  spirallng^  costs, 
we  must  keep  the  pressure  on,  to  fight 
the  worst  economic  enemy  we  have  in 
America  today — Inflation. 

We  must  do  first  things  first.  Work  on 
tax  reform,  which  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williahs)  knows 
better  than  I,  must  go  forward.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  dedicated  to  finding  a  way 
to  making  a  more  equitable  tax  system 
for  this  country.  I  am  certain  we  will  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  reform 
tax  bill  in  the  very  near  future. 

Knowing  the  majority  leader  as  I  do, 
I  feel  confident  that  he  will  do  everything 
within  his  power  to  help  the  administra- 
tion develop  a  fiscally  sound  economic 
policy. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Jsxr  yielding. 

Jklr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  To  use  the  phrase  the  Sen- 
ator from  nUnois  just  used,  it  has  been 
"a  very  long  night." 

It  has  been  a  very  long  night.  Some  of 
us  have  been  here  for  many  years,  an- 
ticipating the  delivery  of  a  basic  tax  re- 
form bill  out  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee from  the  day  we  arrived. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  resolved.  I  got  in  late, 
and  it  was  not  clarified  In  my  own  mind. 
Perhaps  that  would  not  be  true  if  I  had 
been  here  throughout  the  discussion.  But 
one  point  must  be  made  which  may  not 
have  been  made;  namely,  that  those  who 
feel  the  importance  of  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  at  this  time  because  of  the  eco- 
nomics Involved,  must  imderstand  that 
there  will  be  many  of  us  who  will  be 
persuaded  there  are  principles  Involved 
which  are  noneconomic  but  equally  crit- 
ical, and  they  are  labeled  "fairness."  If 
there  is  not  presented  to  us  a  proposal 
to  extend  the  surtax  on  a  fair  tax  base, 
then  many  of  us  will  not  be  with  you. 

I  am  not  sure  that  if  we  omit  this  op- 
portimlty  to  attach  real  tax  reform  to 
the  extension  of  the  surtax.  We  may  be 
another  11  years  listening  to  explana- 
tions that  It  is  "complicated,"  and.  "be 
patient,"  and,  "it  will  be  along  some  day." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectlOTi  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  he  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  15  minutes?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  that  I 
am  not  at  aU  certain  he  was  commending 
the  right  Senator  when  he  referred  to 
me. 
Second,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
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dlstlngiilshed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  a  statement  he  made, 
incorrectly  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
policy  committee  was  "telling  the  Fi- 
nance Committee"  what  to  do  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  tax  reform. 

The  policy  committee  had  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  so  doing.  The  policy 
committee  did  not  do  that.  As  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  it  invited  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  the  policy  meeting,  not  once 
but  twice,  so  that  the  members  could 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  I  believe 
that  is  good  policy.  It  will  be  pursued  in 
the  future.  Notlaing  will  be  done  under 
the  table.  No  committee  chairman — and, 
for  that  matter,  no  Senator — will  be  told 
what  to  do  by  the  policy  committee.  The 
poUcy  committee,  however,  maintains 
its  prerogatives,  as  the  leadership's  ad- 
visory group  on  the  timing  and  schedul- 
ing of-  legislation  reported  to  the  Senate 
Calendar.  That  is  its  responsibility.  So 
far  as  other  committees  are  concerned, 
it  is  subordinate  to  them  in  making  initial 
recommendations  on  the  merits  of  legis- 
lation assigned  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  policy  committee  invites  the 
chairman,  or  requests  the  chairman,  to 
attend,  it  does  so  not  only  as  a  courtesy 
but  also  to  seek  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  a  greater  experience  about  a  par- 
ticular subject  imder  discussion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  read  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  on  Tuesday,  June  24, 
1969. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  my  remarks 
In  sequence,  I  should  like  to  repeat  it  at 
this  time,  so  that  Its  intention  will  be 
made  clear,  and  its  mesming  will  be  un- 
derstood without  doubt. 

That  is  contained  in  a  letter  which 
went  to  every  Democratic  Senator,  and 
which  it  is  my  Intention  to  read  in  full 
at  this  time: 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee, having  met  and  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  the  the  extension  of  the  Income  tax 
surcharge,  hereby  resolves: 

That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  income  tax  policy,  and  fiirther 
reeolvee. 

That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  Income  tax 
surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously — 

I  repeat  that  word  "simultaneously" — 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax 
reform  and  further  resolves. 

That  the  present  Income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  conUnued  after  June  30,  1969  for 
a  period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  called  by  the 
press  to  give  my  reaction  to  the  statement 
issued  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  In  general,  I  ap- 
proved of  what  he  had  said,  but  I  did 
indicate  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  a 
hope  that  the  measure  would  be  reported 
by  the  beginning  of  the  recess  and  that 
the  Senate  would  act  on  it  by  that  time. 

I  also  declined  to  support  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
a  comprehensive  tax  overhaul  would  re- 
quire "many  months  of  study,"  because 
I  had  in  mind  the  dictum  laid  down 


unanimously  by  the  policy  committee 
and  the  agreement,  that  we  would  con- 
sider first,  a  surtax  extension  bill,  and 
second,  a  tax  reform  bill.  In  other  words. 
they  would  both  be  on  the  calendar  at 
the  same  time. 

In  response  to  further  questions  by 
the  reporter,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

First,  that  Senate  hearings  on  the  sur- 
tax itself,  which  includes  repeal  of  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  and  a  few 
other  reforms,  would  continue  during 
the  coming  week. 

Second,  beginning  on  July  21,  using 
the  surtax  bill  as  a  vehicle  so  as  not  to 
challenge  the  House  authority  to  ini- 
tiate tax  legislation,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  begin  its  reform  hearings. 

That  was  predicated  on  the  statement 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, which  he  made  on  Tuesday  last, 
that  all  Senators  would  be  invited, 
around  July  18,  to  present  their  reform 
proposals  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Third,  at  the  same  time  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  be 
holding  hearings  and  working  on  a  tax 
reform  measure  promised  by  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  D.  Mills,  the  commit- 
tee chairman.  This  pledge  by  Mr.  Mills 
to  Members  of  the  other  body  had  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  House  ap- 
proval of  the  siutax  extension  by  a  210 
to  205  vote  on  Jime  30. 

Fourth,  I  stated  that  I  thought  Sen- 
ator Long's  committee  would  be  expect- 
ed, in  a  week  or  two,  to  send  a  surtax  ex- 
tension bill  to  the  fioor.  In  that  event, 
the  p>olicy  committee  had  unanimously 
recommended,  with  my  full  approval, 
that  it  should  be  held  until  a  tax  re- 
form bUl  foUowed  it.  And  I  stated  that 
I  would  not  call  up  the  surtax  measure 
for  action  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  un- 
til a  tax  reform  bill  was  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  This  will  require  not 
only  passage  by  the  House  of  a  tax  re- 
form bill,  but  follow-up  approval  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  stated  also  that  I  had  good  reasons — 
at  least,  I  thought  I  had  good  reasons — 
for  insisting  that  both  a  sxirtax  exten- 
sion and  a  tax  reform  bill  be  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  Without  the  pros- 
pect of  early  action  on  a  reform  meas- 
ure, I  explained  that  there  would  be  in- 
tense pressure  to  turn  the  relatively  sim- 
ple surtax  bill  into  a  Christmas  tree  bill, 
and  that  it  was  my  intention  that  each 
of  these  measures  be  considered  in  se- 
quence, but  separately. 

So  much  for  that. 

To  make  my  position  a  little  clearer. 
I  had  a  memorandum  drawn  up  this 
morning,  which  will  be  repetitive  in  part 
of  what  I  have  already  said,  but  which 
I  think  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  am  running  out  of 
time,  I  ask  unanlmom  consent  to  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24,  1969,  the  majority  poUcy  com- 
mittee imanlmously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  simultaneous  considera- 
tion of  an  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
meaningful  tax  reform.  Senator  Russell 
Long  participated  In  the  policy  commit- 


tee deliberations  and  joined  in  the  unan- 
imous vote. 

The  policy  committee  also  resolved 
unanimously  that  the  1968-69  withhold- 
ing tax  rates  should  be  continued  at  least 
until  September  30,  1969,  to  permit  the 
consideration  of  the  surtax  extension 
and  tax  reform  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  the  economic  slowdown  the 
surtax  is  designed  to  effect. 

This  determination  was  based  on  the 
following  considerations: 

First,  a  deep  awareness  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  structure  is  inequitable — the 
very  rich  pay  relatively  little — the  mid- 
dle and  lower  income  groups  pay  dis- 
proportionately high  taxes.  Tax  reform 
to  remove  these  inequities  was  consid- 
ered of  the  utmost  urgency.  Extending 
the  surtax  without  removing  the  inequi- 
ties would  in  effect  compoxmd  these  in- 
equities. 

Second,  the  only  impact  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  has  on  splraling  infiation 
Is  the  slowdown  effected  by  removing  an 
added  10  percent  of  revenue  from  the 
private  sector.  In  this  regard  it  was  felt 
that  an  extension  of  the  1968-69  with- 
holding rates  with  the  proviso  that  the 
surtax  extension  will  be  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1969,  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
economy  as  Immediate  passage.  Continu- 
ation of  the  withholding  rates  imtll  ulti- 
mate passage  is  fully  intended  by  the 
leadership. 

Third,  the  growing  mood  in  the  Sen- 
ate against  a  simple  extension  of  the 
surtax.  The  House  action  earlier  this 
month  signified  that  rejection  of  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  surtax  is  not  im- 
probable. The  surtax  bill  will  undoubted- 
ly be  used  in  the  Senate  as  a  vehicle  for 
adding  numerous  tax  amendments — not 
all  of  which  will  remove  present  inequi- 
ties. If  the  siirtax  is  called  up  prior  to 
reform  legislation  reaching  the  Senate 
Calendar,  then  the  Senate  will  not  gain 
the  wisdom  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Finance  (Committee. 

Fourth,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  chance 
to  consider  and  dispose  of  a  tax  bill  con- 
taining an  extension  of  the  surtax  with 
the  attendant  amendments  prior  to  July 
31  or  for  that  matter  prior  to  August  13 — 
the  last  day  before  the  summer  recess. 
The  present  military  authorization  will 
use  up  most  if  not  all  of  that  period. 

Fifth,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  presently  considering  a  tax 
reform  package.  It  has  been  promised 
for  House  action  prior  to  Augiist  13.  In 
view  of  the  inability  to  schedule  any  tax 
bill  with  the  debate  it  will  entail,  exten- 
sive hearings  on  reform  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  at  this  time  would 
give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  its  recom- 
mendations when  the  surtax  is  called  up. 

Sixth,  having  both  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax extension  and  tax  reform  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  when  the  surtax  is 
called  up,  wUl  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
debate  on  the  bill.  Waiting  for  the  House 
reform  bill  to  reach  the  Senate  Calendar 
prior  to  calling  up  the  surtax  merely 
gives  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a 
chance  to  consider  the  reform  bill  prior 
to  its  being  offered  on  the  Senate  fioor 
as  an  amendment  to  the  surtax. 

We  would  prefer  to  have  a  recom- 
mendation of  its  Finance  Committee  on 
Senate  reforms  prior  to  voting  on  them 
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on  the  Senate  floor.  Thus,  in  view  of 
previous  scheduling  commitments,  that 
will  take  the  rest  of  this  month  at  least, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring  the  surtax 
extension  up  prior  to  July  31.  In  the 
interim,  I  believe  that  the  continuation 
of  the  surtax  withholding  rates  will  pro- 
vide every  anti-infiatlonary  economic 
effect  Intended.  Importantly,  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  proceed  on  both  tax  meas- 
uies  in  an  orderly  and  eCBcient  legisla- 
tive fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  the  letter 
amplifying  the  resolution  was  modified, 
and  the  corrected  text  is  as  follows : 
U.S.  Senate, 
Democratic  Policy  CoMMrrrcE, 

June  30. 1969. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  1969,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  PoUcy 
Committee,  having  met  and  considered  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  the  income  tax 
surcharge,  hereby  resolves: 

"That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  Income  tax  policy,  and  further  re- 
solves, 

"That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  income 
tax  siircharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax  re- 
form and  further  resolves, 

"That  the  present  Income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for  a 
period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax." 

It  was  my  Intention  of  course  to  Inform 
the  full  Democratic  membership  of  the  Pol- 
icy Committee's  reconunendatlon  before  in- 
corporating that  action  into  any  delibera- 
tions on  the  Senate  floor.  You  will  recall, 
however,  that  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  temporary  extension  of  the 
tax  withholding  rates  last  Wednesday,  I  pub- 
licly announced  the  Policy  Committee's 
unanimous  position  that  meaningful  tax  re- 
form should  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  any  flxed  extension  of  the^urcharge. 

The  announcement  was  required  at  that 
time  simply  because  Senate  action  was 
needed.  The  House  had  planned  originally  to 
consider  the  surtax  question  on  Wednes- 
day. It  was  vmable  to  do  so;  in  fact  the  House 
leadership  announced  a  postponement  of 
two  weeks.  That  event  required  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee  to  proceed  inamedlately 
with  an  interim  31-day  withholding  rate  ex- 
tension to  preserve  the  status  quo  until 
House  disposition  of  the  surcharge.  The  short 
extension  of  the  tax  withholding  rates  was 
necessary  to  permit  House  action;  it  was  vm- 
dertalcen  at  the  request  of  the  House  leader- 
ship. So  it  vras  because  of  this  impendtmg 
action  that  I  felt  it  was  imperative  to  pub- 
licize the  Policy  Committee's  position.  In 
going  on  record  at  that  time,  I  was  hoping 
to  assure  against  any  misinterpretations  of 
any  subsequent  extensions  of  the  withhold- 
ing tax  rates  to  permit  additional  time  for 
Senate  action.  The  debate  on  the  floor  prior 
to  passage  of  the  31 -day  extension  of  with- 
holding rates  clearly  specifies  that  additional 
extensions  will  be  forthcoming  If  necessary 
to  afford  the  orderly  processing  of  Intended 
tax  reform  through  the  Senate  Finance 
CoQunlttee. 

I  should  mention  that  during  Its  deUbera- 
tlons  on  this  question,  the  Policy  Committee 
was  well  apprised  of  the  inequities  of  the 
tax  structure  and  the  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  this  fact.  To  vote  simply  to  extend 
the  svutax  would  have  compotuided  these  in- 
equities. Coupling  the  reform  of  the  tax 
structure  with  any  extension  of  the  surtax 
thus  appeared  eminently  fair.  Indeed,  for  the 


taxpayer.    It   should   come   as    a   welcomed 
message. 

So  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  no  permanent  extension  of 
the  surcharge  should  be  voted,  tinless  and 
until  tax  reform  is  passed  out  of  Commit- 
tee. And  It  should  be  added  that  Senator 
Russell  Long,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
nUttee,  participated  fully  in  these  delibera- 
tions and  in  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Policy  Committee. 

I  hope  you  will  be  understanding  of  these 
events  that  prohibited  a  more  orderly  com- 
munication of  this  action.  I  hope  also  you 
will  consider  favorably  the  position  adopted 
on  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

MncE  Mansfieu). 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  now  explains 
the  questions  that  have  arisen  not  only 
over  the  past  weekend  but  over  the  past 
several  weeks.  The  Democratic  policy 
committee  has  made  its  recommendation 
imanlmously.  Insofar  as  it  is  possible, 
the  majority  leader  will  adhere  to  that 
recommendation,  because  he  feels  the 
only  way  to  bring  about  good  legislation, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  laid  down  by  the 
policy  committee. 

As  I  s8dd,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  call  up  the  surtax  bill 
first,  and  that  will  be  followed — right 
after  or  very,  very  shortly,  thereafter.  I 
would  hope — by  a  tax  reform  bill. 

In  that  way,  I  feel  that  we  strengthen 
consideration  of  the  surtax,  l>ecause  if 
it  were  to  come  out  here  on  its  own,  it 
is  my  very  strong  belief  that  it  would 
be  weighted  down,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  with  Christmas  tree  ornaments — 
and  not  all  of  them  would  be  considered 
as  true  reform  items — and  that  the  end 
result  could  be  no  surtax  bill  and  no 
reform  bill  at  all. 

So,  with  that  explanation,  I  rest  the 
case.  I  hope  my  colleagues  imderstand 
what  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
policy  comnuttee  and  the  majority  leader 
is.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
views  of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  real- 
ize he  is  speaking  for  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party. 

However,  I  think  it  only  proper  to 
point  out  that  we  are  deeding  with  a 
revenue-producing  proposal,  which  is 
not  necessarily  a  Democratic  decision 
alone;  it  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  whole.  Including  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  the 
minority. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  last  year,  as  the 
majority  leader  knows,  cosponsored  this 
tax  bill  as  a  bipartisan  measure  with  the 
then  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  was 
hoping,  and  hope  still,  that  we  can  reach 
bipartisan  agreement  again  this  year, 
whereby  the  views  of  both  parties  will 
be  considered,  the  minority  as  well  as 
those  of  the  majority.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  feel  very  strongly  that  before 
any  decision  should  be  made  as  to  pro- 
cedure, we  should  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  our  own  views. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  that  major  tax  reform  proposals 
are  iii  order,  and  I  can  assure  him  that 
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I  am  just  as  determined  as  he  is  that 
they  be  put  before  us.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  tax  reform  bill  reported,  if  at  all 
possible,  before  the  August  recess.  I 
would  join  the  chairman  if  he  wished 
in  a  promise  that  our  committee  would 
promptly  act  on  the  reform  bill  which 
is  coming  over  from  the  House  in  early 
August. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  when  we 
speak  of  reforms,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  wanting  to  testify, 
including  the  Governor  of  my  State  and 
I  am  sure  the  Governor  of  Montana  also, 
on  any  proposal  to  change  the  present 
tax-exempt  status  of  State  and  munic- 
ipal bonds.  Our  committee  will  have  to 
extend  them  that  courtesy.  But  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  until  September  or 
October  before  acting  on  the  surcharge. 
But  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  it 
is  very  important  to  the  economy  of  this 
country,  that  we  make  the  decision  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  extend  the  sur- 
charge apd  if  so  at  what  rate,  and  also 
whether.we  are  going  to  repeal  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  if  so  the  effective 
date  and  on  what  terms. 

I  was  hoping,  and  I  still  hope,  that  the 
Senate  can  arrive  at  a  decision  to  vote 
on  this  at  an  early  date  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner  where  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  views  can 
be  brought  into  accord,  where  we  can 
report  a  bill  out  and  then  consider  it.  If 
we  do  not  have  an  opportimity  to  con- 
sider the  second  bill  embracing  major 
reforms  until  after  we  come  back  after 
Labor  Day  it  will  not  make  too  much 
difference. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  a  strategic 
mistake  if  the  decision  on  the  surcharge 
were  postponed  until  after  this  is 
realized. 

I  say  again,  I  hope  that  before  the 
Democratic  trolley  committee  reaches  an 
irrevocable  decision  they  wiU  consider  the 
views  of  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  the  same  interests  at 
heart  as'do  they  on  that  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
know  of  his  great  work  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
and  of  the  many  contributions  which  he 
has  made  to  bettering  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  this  Nation,  and  its  financial 
condition. 

If  I  conveyed  the  impression  that  I  was 
speaking  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  or 
for  Republicans,  I  should  like  to  correct 
that  right  now,  because  I  was  speaking 
only  for  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee and,  I  believe,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Even  that, 
for  me,  is  covering  a  great  deal  of  ter- 
ritory, because  I  have  enough  trouble 
speaking  just  for  myself,  most  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  not 
criticizing  the  majority  leader;  I  am  siu"e 
he  understands  that. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  was  that  before  they  make 
an  irrevocable  decision  I  hoped  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee, or  representatives  of  it,  would 
please  sit  down  with  some  of  us  on  this 


side  of  the  aisle  who  have  an  equal  in- 
terest In  these  problems  and  see  if  we 
cannot  work  out,  by  mutual  agreement, 
a  time  table  which  will  satisfy  all  of  us. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking,  that  we  get 
a  chance  at  least  to  express  our  views  as 
to  why  we  think  prompt  action  is  so  im- 
portant, before  the  final  decision  is 
made.  I  realize  that  as  a  Republican  I  am 
not  going  to  attain  membership  on  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  I  do  not 
expect  that.  But  I  do  think  there  should 
be  a  liaison  between  the  two  parties  com- 
parable to  what  we  had,  as  the  majority 
leader  Icnows,  last  year  at  the  time  this 
surtax  was  passed  under  a  Democratic 
administration.  I  took  the  position  then 
that  prompt  action  was  needed.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  same  position  now. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  maybe  we  can 
achieve  the  objectives  of  an  early  vote 
on  the  tax  bill  and  still  let  Members  be 
assured  without  any  question  but  that 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  tax 
reform  at  an  early  date. 

That  is  important.  I  am  just  as  de- 
sirous of  enacting  some  reforms  in  our 
tax  laws  as  is  the  majority  leader  or 
anyone  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
think  we  are  closer  today  to  getting 
meaningful  tax  reforms  than  ever  be- 
fore; I  do  not  want  to  miss  this  oppor- 
timity by  taking  hasty  or  harum-skarum 
action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  his  views  will  be 
made  known  to  the  Democratic  policy 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  point 
of  clarification  of  the  legislative  discus- 
sion about  the  tax  reform  problem,  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  some  of 
the  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  meeting  of  the  minds  among 
Senators  as  to  just  exactly  what  tax  re- 
form is.  Some  Senators  think  tax  reform 
means  one  thing,  and  other  Senators 
think  it  means  something  else. 

It  has  been  my  experience  on  reve- 
nue bills  that  if  a  Senator  has  his  way, 
if  he  offers  his  amendments  and  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  with  what  he  proposes,  when 
the  bill  passes,  he  thinks  it  is  a  good  bill; 
and  if  he  wants  to  call  it  a  reform  bill, 
he  thinks  it  is  a  very  good  reform  bill. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  Senate  to  see 
the  matter  his  way,  and  his  amendments 
are  voted  down,  he  usually  concludes 
that  it  is  a  very  bad  bill,  and  that  the 
Senate  was  unwise  and  failed  to  legis- 
late in  the  public  interest. 

That  is  just  par  for  the  course.  When 
one  talks  of  reform,  the  first  thing  that 
occurs  to  me,  if  the  committee  is  sup- 
IK)sed  to  initiate  the  reform,  is  to  go  back 
and  look  at  all  the  old  amendments  I 
have  proposed,  to  go  back  and  get  all 
those  Long  amendments  I  have  offered 
down  through  the  years,  and  bring  them 
back  before  the  committee  and  see  if  the 
committee  will  not  reconsider  the  votes 
by  which  it  rejected  some  of  my  particu- 
lar amendments  which  I  thought  were 
very  good  ones. 

I  would  hate  to  burden  the  committee 
with  voting  on  all  of  my  suggestions.  I 
know  what  the  result  would  be  in  some 
instances  even  before  bringing  the  mat- 
ter up.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  con- 
sideration of  some  measures  that  have 
some  chance  of  being  agreed  upon.  Even 


so,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  (H>inion 
with  regard  to  what  some  Senators  look 
on  as  tax  reform. 

The  only  way  we  would  know  whether 
a  measure  is  sound  and  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  or  tax  reform  would  be 
to  have  a  Senator  present  the  matter 
in  draft  form. 

That  being  the  case,  my  thought  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  is  now,  that  we 
should  vote  on  such  tax  reform  sugges- 
tions as  Senators  insist  on  having  con- 
sidered when  the  surtax  bill  comes  be- 
fore us.  Next,  we  would  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  House  suggestions  when  the 
House  sends  us  their  tax  reform  bill. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, like  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion before  it,  should  be  studying  rev- 
enue proposals  and  initiating  its  own 
tax  reform  proi)osals. 

When  Mr.  Cohen,  who  replaced  Stan- 
ley Surrey  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  first  called  at  my  office,  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  about  Mr.  Surrey's 
tax  reform  proposals.  Mr.  Cohen's  reac- 
tion was  that  he  would  like  to  study 
them. 

I  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  prepared 
to  endorse  them.  His  reaction  was  that 
he  would  want  to  study  Surrey's  sugges- 
tions and  other  suggestions  and  then  rec- 
ommend what  the  Nixon  administration 
thought  would  be  a  good  tax  reform 
package  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  that  I 
would  not  arrogate  to  myself  the  right 
to  know  what  the  Senate  was  going  to 
regard  as  a  proper  tax  reform  package 
at  this  point  or  what  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  would  regard  as  an 
appropriate  reform  paclcage. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  find  that 
the  best  way  to  proceed  in  this  situation 
is  to  be  flexible  about  the  matter,  con- 
sider everyone's  suggestion,  do  as  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  past  and  vote  for 
those  things  that  people  think  are  right 
and  vote  against  those  things  with  which 
people  disagree. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNIIION  OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
special  orders  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Fannin*  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE 
USES  OF  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  May  22 
to  25  of  this  year,  the  New  England  As- 
sembly on  the  Uses  of  the  Seas  met  at 
the  famed  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution  in  Massachusetts.  The 
breadth  and  intensity  of  the  assembly's 
work  is  readily  apparent  from  its  final 
report — which  is  a  succinct,  well-articu- 
lated, and  properly  balanced  statement  of 
this  coimtry's  national  goals  and  objec- 
tives in  the  field  of  oceanology.  At  the 
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conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  report  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  seeking  to 
pl{u:e  this  country's  interests  in  their 
proper  perspective,  the  assembly's  re- 
port notes  at  the  outset : 

Although  the  seas  have  been  lued  by  na- 
tions and  peoples  tor  centuries  as  a  source  of 
food,  revenue,  security,  commerce,  com- 
munication, and  recreation,  the  planning  of 
future  activities  In  the  oceans  Is  particularly 
difficult  because  It  Involves  national  sen- 
sitivities and  private  Interests.  The  blstorl- 
cal-legal  International  framework  Is  Inade- 
quate to  accommodate  many  technologically 
feasible,  scientifically  Interesting,  or  eco- 
nomically profitable   ventures. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  public 
articulation  of  concerns  that  transcend  nar- 
row private  or  national  Interest  can  man  di- 
rect his  future  ocean  activities  In  accord  with 
his  enlightened   self-Interests. 

In  clarifying  these  points  further,  the 
report  states: 

The  ambiguous  status  of  the  sea-bed 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction 
(and  even  of  those  limits)  places  work  in  this 
field  in  the  International  political  arena, 
where  a  large  number  of  issues  must  be  re- 
solved. 

Additional  clarification  of  some  of 
these  issues  points  up  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  the  present  situation : 

There  Is  presently  no  mechanism  for  reg- 
istering claims  on  the  sea-bed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  national  jurisdiction.  Rights  for 
resource  recovery  from  the  deep  sea-bed  can 
now  only  be  established  by  the  technical 
ability  to  start  operations  and  the  military 
ability  to  defend  it  against  Intruders. 

This  section  of  the  assembly's  report 
then  concludes  with  the  rather  disturb- 
ing comment  that — 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  clarified  Its 
position  on  several  of  these  critically  Im- 
portant international  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  leading  nation  in 
the  field  of  applied  marine  technology 
we,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  should 
be  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
man  has  earnestly  begim  a  systematic 
probe  of  the  world  ocean,  the  earth's  last 
frontier.  As  science  and  technology  con- 
quer greater  and  greater  segments  of  the 
marine  environment,  major  political  is- 
sues— as  the  report  of  the  New  England 
Assembly  makes  clear — will  loom  larger 
and  larger  on  the  international  horizon; 
and  man  will  have  to  decide  to  what 
political  ends  his  scentific  and  tech- 
nological achievements  shall  carry  him. 

With  respect  to  how  President  Nixon's 
administration  views  the  political  issues 
of  the  ocean  space  question.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  stated  \a&i  month  at  the  fifth 
annual  conference  of  the  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society  that  one  of  the  areas  se- 
lected by  the  administration  for  immedi- 
ate attention  was  "Leadership  in  defining 
a  legal  regime  for  the  deep  ocean  fioor." 
However,  later  on  in  the  same  speech,  the 
Vice  President  clearly  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation by  noting: 

Knowledge — more  knowledge — remains  the 
overriding  factor  in  our  conquest  of  this 
planet's  last  frontier.  We  must  press  forward 
In  both  science  and  technology. 


While  few  would  doubt  the  need  for 
greater  knowledge  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
even  fewer  would  doubt  the  crying  need 
for  an  internationally  agreed-to  legal 
and  political  framework  which  would 
permit  orderly  scientific  investigation 
and  research.  Without  such  an  inter- 
nationally agreed  framework  the  scien- 
tific community,  as  well  as  the  business 
community,  will  become  increasingly 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  ocean  space  environment.  In 
large  measure  this  is  the  message  of  the 
New  England  Assembly's  final  report  on 
the  Uses  of  the  Seas,  and  I  certadnly  com- 
mend this  report  to  the  administration 
and  particularly  to  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  his  capaci^  as  Chairman  of  the 
Marine  Sciences  Council. 

Mr.  President,  in  offering  these  obser- 
vations with  a  view  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  ocean  space,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  make  the  point  that  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  substituted  for  the  will 
to  develop  this  frontier  region  in  an  or- 
derly and  peaceful  manner,  one  which 
will  take  account  of  the  responsibilities, 
the  needs,  the  aspirations,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  as  we  ponder  the  vast  po- 
tential of  this  last  frontier,  we  would 
do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  un- 
less our  will  is  commensurate  with  our 
knowledge,  international  cooperation, 
and  understanding  in  this  field  of  en- 
deavor shall  continue  to  be  burdened 
with  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

Such  suspicion  and  mistrust  are  sure 
to  be  fostered  if  the  international  com- 
munity permits  Individual  nations  to 
extend  unilaterally  their  jurisdiction  off- 
shore. And  yet,  within  our  own  country, 
there  are  those  who,  to  further  their  own 
private  interests  and  privileged  status, 
are  demanding  that  the  United  States 
take  this  kind  of  unilateral  action. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  developing 
countries — and  most  noticeably  those  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa — have  begun 
to  issue  a  rash  of  offshore  exploration 
licenses  which,  of  course,  act  to  establish 
de  facto  jurisdiction,  unless  such  action 
is  contested  by  the  other  members  of  the 
international  community. 

So,  far,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not 
registered  a  protest  with  any  of  the 
countries  which  have  issued  these 
licenses,  even  though  such  action  clearly 
violates  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Acceptance  of  these 
claims  by  the  United  States  naturally 
tends  to  encourage  other  nations  to  fol- 
low suit,  and  this  is  precisely  the  wish  of 
those  in'^ur  own  Nation  who  advocate 
similar  unilateral  action.  If  they  cannot 
persuade  the  administration  to  accept 
their  position,  they  hope  to  create  a 
de  facto  acceptance  of  it  internationally. 
The  fact  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  not  lodged  protests  with  those  states 
which  have  acted  unilaterally  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  offshore  is,  I  think,  an 
ominous  sign:  and  I  would  remind  the 
Department  of  State,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that,  if  unilateral 
claims  to  the  seabed  are  permitted  to 
stand,  there  is  nothing  in  international 
law  to  forbid  the  extension  of  that  juris- 
diction to  the  superjacent  waters. 


I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  but 
It  seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  the 
United  States  has  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  protest  the  200-mile  exclusive  fisheries 
claims  on  the  part  of  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  as  being  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  High  Seas, 
and  yet,  when  similar  extensive  claims 
are  made  to  the  seabed  in  violation  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  Convention,  the 
United  States  remains  silent.  The  only 
common  denominator  for  such  ambiva- 
lent responses  is  that  private,  as  versus 
national  interests,  are  being  served  in 
both  instances.  However,  I  think  all  of 
us  should  be  aware  that  important  po- 
litical objectives  are  being  shunted  aside 
and  the  case  for  international  law  is  be- 
ing dangerously  weakened. 

Mr.  PresicJent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ocean  Space  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  tentatively  scheduled 
hearings  to  begin  July  24;  and  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  I  intend  to 
go  into  all  of  these  issues.  Of  primary 
importance  during  these  hearings  will 
be  the  subcommittee's  attempt  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  that  political  options  in 
the  international  arena  can  be  kept  open 
when  other  nations  are  freely  exercising 
theirs.  Accordingly,  I  would  once  again 
remind  the  administration  that  the 
longer  it  delays  in  facing  up  to  the  diffi- 
cult political  issues  involved  in  the  ocean 
space  issue,  the  more  options  will  be 
closed  to  us.  If  President  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration is  intent  upon  providing 
leadership  in  terms  of  fashioning  a  new 
international  legal  and  political  frame- 
work for  the  ocean  space  environment,  it 
cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 

ExHiBrr  1 

PRErACE  TO  Report  op  New  England  Assembly 

ON  Uses  of  the  Seas 

On  May  22-25,  1969.  81  persons  from  the 
worlds  of  science  and  engineering,  business, 
law,  govertmient,  communications  and  other 
pursuits  met  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institution  at  a  Regional  Assembly 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Seas  sponsored  by  the 
American  Assembly. 

For  three  days  the  Assembly  participants, 
in  small  discvission  groups,  considered  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  United  States  involvement 
In  the  science  and  engineering  of  marine 
resources,  the  law  of  the  sea,  the  develop- 
ments in  the  United  Nations  and  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources. 

On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  John  P.  Craven, 
Chief  Scientist,  Strategic  Systems  Project 
Office.  Department  of  the  Navy,  addressed 
the  Assembly  on  "Res  Nullius  De  Facto  and 
the  Implications  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology." On  Friday  evening.  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Maxwell,  Director  of  Research,  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution,  addressed  the  As- 
sembly on  the  Joint  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tions Deep  Earth  Sampling  (JOIDES)  Pro- 
gram. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  participants 
reviewed  and  approved  the  statement  which 
follows  on  these  pages.  Opinions  contained 
herein  are  those  of  participants  in  their  In- 
dividual capacities. 

Paul  M.  Fte, 
Director,     Woods     Hole     Oceanographic 
iTistitution. 

Carroll  L.   Wilson. 
Chairman.    New    England    Assembly   on 
Uses  of  the  Seas. 

Final  Report  of  the  New  England 
Assembly  on  Uses  of  the  Seas 
At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  New  England  Assembly  on 
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Uaea  of  the  S«sa,  at  the  Wooda  Hole  Ocean- 
ographlo  Iiutttutlon.  Woods  Hole.  Mtusa- 
chuMtta,  on  May  22-26.  1969.  reviewed  as  a 
group  the  following  statement.  The  state- 
ment represents  general  agreement;  however 
no  one  was  asked  to  sign  It,  and  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  aub- 
acrlbes  to  every  recommendation. 

CHAMGtNO  nrmiKffr  utro  xxpectstions 

New  developments  In  technology  which  are 
rapidly  opening  up  poeslbllltlee  for  Increased 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  seas,  the 
sea-bed.  and  the  resources  of  the  oceans  have 
created  an  urgent  need  for  public  attention 
to  the  policies  which  should  govern  future 
activities  In  the  marine  environment.  Issues 
ranging  from  concern  over  rights  of  passage 
and  exploration  to  International  redistribu- 
tion of  the  resources  now  require  widespread 
discussion  and  debate. 

Man  Is  looking  to  the  oceans  to  help  solve 
■ome  of  the  problems  which  he  Is  and  will 
be  facing  m  the  not  too  distant  future.  Two 
arMB  of  critical  Importance  are  food  for  a 
growing  population  and  fuel  for  expanding 
Industrial  development.  Ocean  resources 
can  be  tapped  and  used  more  effectively  but 
both  the  short-  and  long-term  consequences 
of  these  efforts  will  depend  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  number  of  complex  technical,  po- 
.  llttcal.  astr  social  policy  issues. 

AthoQgn  the  seas  have  been  used  by  na- 
tions and  peoples  for  centuries  as  a  source  of 
food,  revenue,  security,  commerce,  com- 
munication, and  recreation,  the  planning  of 
future  activities  in  the  oceans  is  particularly 
dlfflcult  because  It  Involves  national  sensl- 
UvlUes  and  private  Interests.  The  historical- 
legal  International  framework  Is  Inadequate 
to  accommodate  many  technologically  fea- 
sible, sdentlflcally  Interesting,  or  economi- 
cally profitable  ventures. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  public 
articulation  of  concerns  that  transcend  nar- 
row private  or  national  Interests  can  man 
direct  his  future  ocean  activities  In  accord 
with  his  enlightened  self-interests. 

RESOtmCES    AKD    CONFLICTS A    LOOK    AHEAD 

The  ocean  offers  exciting  new  opportuni- 
ties. In  addition  to  providing  fossil  fuels  and 
flsh,  the  oceans  will  become  an  Increasingly 
Important  source  of  numerous  mineral  re- 
sources, fresh  water,  sand  and  gravel,  dis- 
solved chemicals,  and  nutrients.  Knowledge 
of  the  ocean  environment  may  make  possible 
new  activities  In  transportation,  commerce, 
communications,  defense,  and  environmental 
prediction  and  modification. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  Is  not  enough 
knowledge  to  predict  the  true  potentials  or 
Implications  of  ocean  exploitation  without 
more  scientific  research  and  technological 
development.  Since  this  work  will  be  costly 
and  Involve  diverse  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests, a  Federal  program  will  be  required 
which  will  contribute  to  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  a  total  national  program.  This 
fact  coupled  with  the  ambiguous  status  of 
the  sea- bed  beyond  the  limits  of  naUonal 
JurlsdlcUon  (and  even  of  those  limits) 
places  work  in  this  field  in  the  international 
political  arena,  where  a  large  number  of 
Issues  must  be  resolved. 

With  respect  to  future  resource  exploita- 
tion, there  are  at  least  three  considerations 
which  should  be  paramount  in  policy  dis- 
cussions. One  is  that  the  exploitation  be 
managed  so  that  the  resources  are  not  de- 
pleted W38tefully  and  that  practices  are  con- 
sistent with  the  renewable  or  non-renewable 
nature  of  the  resources.  Another  is  that  one 
use  should  not  interfere  unduly  with  other 
uses.  The  final  consideration  is  the  control 
of  pollution,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  potential  pollutants  which  might  cause 
Irreversible  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment. By  their  very  nature  many  of  these 
activities  will  required  local,  state.  Federal, 
and  international  controls. 

A  basis  for  public  discussion  of  many  of 
these  Issues  U  the  report  recently  prepared 


by  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  En- 
gineering and  Resources.  This  group,  chaired 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stratton.  made  a  ntunber  of  ex- 
plicit recommendations  after  considering  na- 
tional action  in  the  framework  of  seven 
panels:  basic  science;  environmental  moni- 
toring and  management  and  development  of 
the  cocutal  zone;  manpower,  education,  and 
training;  industry  and  private  Investment; 
marine  engineering  and  technology;  marine 
resources;  and  International  issues. 

INTXBNATIONAL   CONSn>EaATIONS 

The  potential  for  economic  retxim  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed,  the  Inability 
of  countries  lacking  technology  or  access  to 
the  oceans  to  take  part  in  such  actlvlUes, 
and  widespread  concern  as  to  the  economic 
and  environmental  implications  of  Increased 
exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  beyond  national 
control  have  led  to  discussions  at  the  United 
Nations  by  many  states,  developed  and  de- 
veloping, as  to  how  future  exploration  and 
exploitation  should  be  conducted.  Nations 
seeking  International  economic  assistance 
have  come  to  view  such  exploitation  as  a 
possible  source  of  aid.  These  factors  have  led 
to  proposals  to  internationalize  the  owner- 
ship and  regulation  of  the  sea-bed  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
use  some  of  the  proceeds  from  such  exploita- 
tion to  aid  the  developing  countries. 

Another  concern  of  great  Importance  Is 
that  of  present  and  future  military  uses  of 
the  sea-bed  outside  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  imperative  to  prevent  an 
arms  race  In  this  new  domain.  The  problem 
is  particularly  complicated  by  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  navies  and  the  necessity  of 
ensuring  national  security.  The  distinction 
between  peaceful,  non-peaceful,  and  military 
uses  of  the  sea-bed  is  not  clear  but  should 
be  resolved  to  facilitate  International  agree- 
ments. 

The  exploration  of  the  ocean  requires  ex- 
tensive cooperation  among  coastal  nations. 
The  ability  to  obtain  a  meaningful  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  fish  migration, 
marine  ecology,  ocean-atmosphere  interac- 
tions, and  other  areas  of  scientific  and  ulti- 
mately social  Interest  require  access  by 
researchers  to  waters  over  the  continental 
shelf  and  to  the  shelf  Itself,  and  the  free 
dissemination  of  knowledge  gained  from  such 
studies.  Future  work  in  these  fields  will  re- 
quire a  large  degree  of  mutual  trust  and 
agreement  among  nations  as  well  as  in- 
creased scientific  capabilities  In  many 
coastal  states. 

There  Is  presently  no  mechanism  for  regis- 
tering claims  on  the  sea-bed  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  Jurisdiction.  Rights  for 
resource  recovery  from  the  deep  sea-bed 
can  now  only  be  established  by  the  technical 
ability  to  start  operations  and  the  military 
ability  to  defend  It  against  Intruders.  Con- 
cern over  this  has  been  a  motivating  force 
in  efforts  to  establish  some  form  of  inter- 
national regime  for  the  ocean  floor  or  some 
administrative  device  for  registering  opera- 
tions, establishing  operating  procedures  to 
insure  resource  conservation  and  pwevent 
pollution,  and  use  some  of  the  profits  for  all 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  active  for 
the  past  few  years  in  studying  ways  in 
which  these  various  international  problems 
might  be  app»-oached.  A  permanent  Commit- 
tee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and 
the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction  was  recently  established; 
problems  of  pollution  are  being  studied;  a 
study  of  appropriate  international  machin- 
ery is  being  conducted;  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  will  be  con- 
ducted within  the  United  Nations  frame- 
work; and  the  Intergovernmental  Oceano- 
graphlc  Commission  has  intensified  Its  ac- 
tivities in  the  Bcelntlflc  field. 

The  United  States  has  not  not  yet  clari- 
fied its  positions  on  several  of  these  criti- 
cally Important  International  Issues. 


VM.   POUCT  AltD  PKOOKAMS  PIOPOSALS  BT 
THE   ASSEKBLT 

Intensive  discussion  of  the  range  of  Issues 
made  urgent  by  the  Impact  of  accelerating 
technological  change  and  the  reallzaUon  that 
the  oceans  are  an  area  of  primary  national 
Interest  has  led  the  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  formulate  proposals  In  relation  to  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  United  States 
on  Usee  of  the  Seas.  Iliese  proposals  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  R^MTt  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Eingl- 
neerlng  and  Resources  should  be  the  subject 
of  wide  discussion  In  many  public  forums 
and  should  result  in  an  action  program  by 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 

2.  A  new  Federal  agency,  together  with  a 
national  advisory  body,  is  needed  to  provide 
a  national  focus  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority and  to  exercise  national  leadership 
in  ocean  science,  engineering,  education,  and 
resource  development.  It  must  necessarily 
bring  together  a  suffldently  inclusive  combi- 
nation of  new  and  existing  activities  to  per- 
mit It  to  exercise  the  functions  necessary 
to  build  Increasing  national  competence  in 
the  oceans.  One  acceptable  form  is  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission. 

3.  There  should  be  a  single  committee  In 
each  house  of  the  Congress  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  to  match  or  anticipate 
the  comprehensive  functions  of  the  new 
agency. 

4.  A  rising  level  of  funding  of  the  general 
magnitude  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion Is  needed  to  support  an  expanding  pro- 
gram of  ocean  activities  to  Insure  United 
States  leadership  in  ocean  affairs.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  stote  explioltly  the  goals  for  pro- 
posed programs  so  that  priorities  of  oceanic 
effort  can  be  set. 

5.  The  concept  of  the  International  Decade 
of  Ocean  Exploration  Illustrates  the  kind  of 
Initiative  which  may  lead  to  a  wide-range 
program  of  cooperative  activities  among  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries.  Specific 
United  States  program  proposals  should  be 
developed  and  funded. 

6.  Future  support  and  funding  should 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  Federal,  state,  and  other  labora- 
tories in  relation  to  basic  and  apphed  re- 
search and  in  education  of  the  high  level 
manpower  needed  for  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  oceans  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  environment. 

7.  In  order  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
marine  environment  much  more  action  Is 
needed  along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Conducting  research  and  development 
better  to  understand  the  effects  and  to  per- 
mit control  of  pollution. 

(b)  Establishing  appropriate  legal  re- 
straints and  rules  of  llablUty. 

(c)  Strengthening  national  oapabllltles  to 
understand,  monitor  and  regulate  pollution, 
and  establishing  criteria  and  guidelines  for 
pollution  control  by  Federal,  state,  and  local 
authorities. 

(d)  Placing  special  emphasis  on  the 
coastal  zone  because  of  Its  acute  focus  for 
multiple  ocean  use — recreation,  fishing,  dis- 
posal, transport,  etc. 

(e)  Encouraging  regional  arrangements 
for  pollution  control  of  coastal  waters. 

(f )  Creating  new  institutional  mechanisms 
to  represent  the  public  interest  more  effec- 
tively in  resource  use  conflicts  such  as  those 
which  threaten  to  degrade  the  environment. 

(g)  Strengthening  existing  international 
arrangements  and  creating  new  mechanisms 
for  combating  those  pollution  problems 
wnich  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  an  inter- 
national framework. 

(h)  Encouraging  active  programs  of  pol- 
lution prevention  and  control  by  users. 

8.  The  states  and  regional  areas  should 
provide  leadership  and  Incentives  to  encour- 
age resource  development,  and  should  exer- 
cise leadership  In  the  management  of  the 
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many  activities  In  the  coastal  zone  and  estu- 
aries. The  Federal  Oovernment  should  help 
the  states  develop  the  required  capablllttes. 
0.  The  United  States  should  take  the  Ini- 
tiative to  negotiate  an  expUdt  definition  of 
the  geographical  limit  of  coastal  state  Juris- 
diction over  the  natural  resources  of  the 
ocean  floor.  Rapidly  developing  technology 
requires  that  the  definition  contained  on  the 
1958  Convention  be  clarified,  and  undue 
delay  in  arriving  at  a  more  precise  geographi- 
cal definition  will  make  the  task  more  dlffl- 
cult. 

10.  There  will  be  need  for  a  body  or  bodies 
enjoying  wide  International  support  and 
participation  by  niany  nations  to  exercise  in 
relation  to  the  seabed  beyond  clearly  de- 
fined limits  of  national  Jurisdiction  sxich 
functions  as  the  following: 

Registration  of  claims. 

Arbitration  of  disputes. 

Promulgation  of  standards  on  conserva- 
tion, pollution  and  uses. 

Inspection  of  oi>eratlon8. 

Collection  of  fees  and  royalties. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive to  propose  the  form  and  functions  of 
such  a  body  or  bodies  and  to  begin  the  nec- 
essarily protracted  negotiations  involved  in 
their  creation. 

11.  The  catastrophic  consequences  of  over- 
fishing and  other  forms  of  Interference  with 
fishing  stocks  are  so  clear  that  the  United 
States  should  devote  increased  efforts  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  more  effec- 
tive fi&hleries  agreements  In  various  regions 
of  the  world  and  should  support  much  more 
ecological,  biological  and  economic  research 
on  Important  species  to  develop  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  Intelligent  action  can  be 
based. 

12.  The  United  States  should  aid  develop- 
ing countries  in  generating  national  capa- 
billtlee  for  dealing  with  oceanic  affairs.  It 
Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  support  and  take  a  leading  part  in  Inter- 
national cooperative  programs  of  scientific 
exploration  and  to  encourage  full  sharing 
of  the  results  obtained  by  all  nations.  Carry- 
ing out  a  decade  of  E^loration  and 
strengthening  the  International  Oceano- 
graphlc  Commission  represents  an  immedi- 
ate opportunity.  Funding  of  such  programs 
should  be  in  addition  to  the  support  of  other 
ocean  activities. 

13.  Although  new  international  procedures 
to  Insure  freedom  for  marine  research  are 
needed,  an  immediate  possibility  Is  to  de- 
velop bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements 
under  which  oceanographlc  exploration  may 
continue  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  the 
"consent  clause"  which  permits  each  na- 
tion to  determine  the  conditions  governing 
permission  to  explore  certain  coastal  zones. 

14.  There  Is  increased  need  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  International  procedures  by  which 
areas  of  the  oceans  are  pre-empted  by  the 
world's  military  services. 

15.  As  a  step  towards  dealing  with  the 
changing  potential  for  military  uses  of  the 
sea-bed,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  strategic  stability,  the  United 
States  proposal  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  banning  placement  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  ocean 
floor  should  be  supported.  In  addition,  all 
active  weapon  system  Installations  on  the 
ocean  floor  (not  including  detection  and  sur- 
veillance means)  should  be  prohibited  be- 
yond fixed  distance  from  coastal  shores. 

16.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  such  as  the 
following  in  order  to  remedy  the  precarious 
position  of  the  United  States  maritime  In- 
dustry, Including  fishing,  shipping,  and  ship 
buldlng,  which  received  inadequate  emphasis 
in  the  Marne  Science  Commission  Report: 

(a)  Supporting  and  enabling  technology 
must  be  developed  at  a  substantially  ac- 
celerated pace  through  Increased  levels  of  ef- 
fort   In    pertinent   oceanographlc    research. 


naval  architecture,  marine  engineering,  and 
harbor  systems  development. 

(b)  Systematic  improvements  should  be 
made  In  the  economics  of  these  Industries, 
and  their  economic  environment  rational- 
ized in  accordance  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  definition  of  the  United  States  na- 
tional Interests  in  this  vital  field. 

17.  The  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  Jurisdiction  should  be  exploited  In 
the  Interest  of  all  mankind,  while  taking 
Into  account  such  considerations  as  the  need 
for  protection  of  investment.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  present  United  States  position 
In  the  United  Nations. 

Pakticipants:  The  New  England 
assemblt 
C.  F.  Adams.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Ray- 
theon  Company,   Spring   Street.   Lexington, 


Robert  B.  Abel,  Head,  Office  of  the  Sea  Grant 
Programs.  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Robert  A.  Alberty,  Dean,  School  of  Science, 
lilassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Lewis  M.  Alexander.  Executive  Director. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Institute.  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Kingston.  R.I. 
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N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Thomas  A.  Cllngan,  Jr..  Professor  of  Law, 
The  National  Law  Center,  The  George  Wash- 
ington  University,   Washington,   D.C 

John  P.  Craven,  Chief  Scientist,  Strategic 
Systems  Project  Office,  Department  of  the 
Navy,    Washington,    D.C 

Robert  G.  Doyle,  Director,  Office  of  Science 
&  Technology,  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, State  Office  Building,  Augusta, 
Me. 

William  H.  Edwards,  154  Arlington  Avenue, 
Providence.  R.I. 

D.  K.  Ela,  Manager,  Special  Program^, 
Underseas  Division.  Ocean  Research  and 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  Box  1488,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Les  Flnnegan,  Transportation  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

R.  Barry  Fisher,  commercial  fisherman. 
Rural  Route  No.  1,  Box  532,  Assonet.  Mass. 

James  A.  Fay,  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Massachuetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dennis  Flanagan,  editor.  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, 415  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Thomas  A.  Fulham,  president,  Boston  Fish 
Market  Corp.,  Fish  Pier,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paul  M.  Pye,  director.  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
ographlc Institution,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Geyer,  head.  Department  of 
Oceanography,  Texas  A&M  University,  College 
Station,  Tex. 

Leo  Goodman.  United  Auto  Workers,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Howard  R.  Gould,  research  scientist,  Esso 


•Delivered  formal  address. 
» Rapporteur. 


Production  Research  Co.,  Box  2189,  Houston. 

Tex. 

Frank  Orlce.  director.  Marine  Fisheries 
ComnK>nwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Gordon  R.  S.  Hawkins,  executive  director, 
Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
31  Wellesley  St.,  East,  Toronto  284.  Canada. 

J.  B.  Hersey,  deputy  assistant  oceanograph- 
er.  (Ocean  Science)  code  102-06.  Offlce  of 
Naval  Research,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Townsend  Homor,  20  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  president.  Associates  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution. 

Arthur  T.  Ippen,  Ford  professor  of  engi- 
neering, department  of  civil  engineering, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  R.  Ja.ckson,  Jr..  manager,  exploration  de- 
partment. Eastern  Marine  Division.  Offshore 
Frontlar  District.  Humble  OU  and  Refining 
Co..  Houston,  Tex. 

Howard  C.  Johnson,  Jr..  President,  World 
Bank  Corporation,  Post  Offlce  Box  100,  Nas- 
sau, British  West  Indies. 

Bostwick  H.  Ketchum,  head,  ecology  and 
systematic  biology  section.  National  Science 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  A.  ECoauss,  dean.  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography.  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Kingston,  R.I. 

WUUam  A.  W.  Krebs,  Vice  President. 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  25  Acorn  Park, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Daniel  Llnehan,  SJ.,  Director,  Weston 
Observatory,  Weston,  Mass. 

Ralph  H.  Lutts,  Education  Department,  The 
Museum  of  Science.  Science  Park,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Frederick  E.  Mangelsdorf,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institu- 
tion, Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

EMward  A.  Mason.  Department  of  Nuclear 
Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  H.  Matthews,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.' 

Arthur  E.  Maxwell,  Director  of  Research. 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.' 

Vincent  E.  McKelvey,  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.C. 

Donald  L.  McKernan,  Special  Assistant  for 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Maxwell  S.  McKnight,  Assistant  Secretary 
Treasurer,  National  Petroleum  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Frederick  A.  Meier,  President,  Salem  State 
College,  Salem,  Mass. 

Richard  M.  Millard,  Chancellor,  Board  of 
High  Education  (Mass.)  182  Tremont  Street. 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Miller,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

John  H.  Morlson,  President,  Hltchlner 
Manufacturing  Co..  Mllford,  N.H. 

Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  The  American 
Mueseum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park 
West  at  79th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Charles  B.  Officer,  26  Occum  Ridge  Road. 
Hanover.  N.H. 

Norman  J.  Padelford,  Department  of 
Political  Science.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kenneth  G.  Plcha,  School  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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York,  NY. 

Giulio  Pontecorvo,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University.  New  York, 
NY. 

William  O.  Ralnnle.  Jr..  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution.  Woods  Hole, 
Mass. 

Niels  Rorholm,  Department  of  Food  and 
Resource  Economics,  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kingston.  R  I. 
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Lyman  S.  RoweU.  President,  University  of 
Vermont,  Biirllngton,  Vt. 

DftTld  T.  Schneider,  Intenuttlonal  Scien- 
tific and  Technological  Affairs,  Department 
of  State.  Washington,  DC. 

Donald  E.  Schwlnn,  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  161 
Bast  42nd  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
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David  A.  Shepard,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
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Marshall  D.  Shulman.  Director,  Russian 
Iiutltute,  Columbia  University,  632  West 
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Irwin  W.  Slzer.  Dean,  Graduate  School, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
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Thomas  C.  Smith,  Consulting  Engineer,  20 
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Louis  B.  Sohn,  Center  for  International 
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N.Y. 
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Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
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Isaac  Newton  Industrial  Sq.  North,  Reston 
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Gerard  Swope,  BUnn  Road,  Box  346,  Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

H.  J.  Szold,  One  William  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

Peter  S.  Thacher.  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  New  York,  NY. 

Joshua  I.  Tracey,  Jr.,  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.C. 

T.  K.  Treadwell,  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographlc  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

AUyn  C.  Vine.  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution.  Woods.  Hole.  Mass. 

Dana    E.    Wallace.    Assistant    Marine    Re- 
search Director,  Sea  &  Shore  PUherles  Dept 
State  House,  Augusta,  Me. 

I.  Eugene  Wallen,  Head,  Office  of  Oceano- 
graphy and  Limnology,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  Reid  Weedon,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  25  Acorn  Park 
Cambridge,  Mass.> 

P.  Joachim  Weyl,  Dean,  Science  and  Math- 
ematics, Himter  College  of  the  City  Univer- 
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Technology.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Richard  Young,  Attorney  at  Law,  Van 
HornesviUe,  N.Y. 


draft  of  proposed  legislaUon  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports   of   the   Compthollek   Genekal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  two  pro- 
posed methods  for  enhancing  competition  in 
weapons  systems  procurement.  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  July  14,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Carroll, 
Charlton.  Lafayette,  Ray,  and  Saline  Coun- 
ties, Mo..  Department  of  Labor,  dated  July 
11,  1969  (with  an  accompanjrtng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposes  Amendment  of  the  Exfeoitino  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Expediting 
Act,  32  Stat.  823.  as  amended,  15  USC  28 
and  29,  49  USC.  44  and  46  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Schoolbus  Safett 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report  on 
schoolbus  safety  conducted  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education,  dated 
May  29.  1969  (VTlth  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


July  H,  1969 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  7215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier 
Service  (Rept.  No.  91-319). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP    COM- 
MITTEES 


MESSAGE  PROM  TH5  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowing  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Housing  and  Ueban  Development 
Amendments  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Hous- 
tog  and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 

1  Discussion  Leader. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

Bethel  B.  Larey,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Nicholas  Costanzo,  of  New  York,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  at 
New  York,  NY. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr 
Randolph),  from  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

David  W.  Oberlln,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation;  and 

Jacob  L.  Bemheim,  of  Wisconsin  Foster 
S.  Brown,  of  New  York,  William  W.  Knight 
Jr..  of  Ohio.  Miles  P.  McKee,  of  Michigan 
and  Joseph  N.  Thomas,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT   CORPORATION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  on  behalf 


of  my  distinguished  coUeague  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nomination  of  Mr 
David  W.  Oberlin,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  and  the  nomination  of  five 
other  individuals  to  be  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  all  of  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

I  understand  that  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  members  as 
well  as  the  other  majori^  members  of 
that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Randolph 

For  some  time  I  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  legUlatlve  matters  relating  to  this  cor- 
poration properly  come  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Committee.  That  Com- 
mittee, as  you  know.  Is  directly  concerned 
with  matters  relating  to  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  and,  of  course,  the  Seaway 
Authority  is  an  important  link  in  thU 
country's  foreign  and  domestic  trade  Also 
the  Commerce  Committee  recently  estab- 
lished a  special  subcommittee  to  study  trans- 
portation on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  which  will  be  directly  Involved  with 
the  activities  of  the  Seaway  Corporation. 

For  the  information  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  is  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  which  was  author- 
Ized  and  directed  by  the  act  of  May  13  1954 
(33  U.S.C.  981),  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  deep-water  navigation  works  in 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  together  with  the  necessary 
dredging  in  the  Thousand  Island  section 
The  Act  also  directed  the  Corporation  to  co- 
ordinate its  construction  and  maintenance 
activities  With  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority  of  Canada.   Management  of   the 

?^J^  °^  '^  ""^^^  *°  «"  adminis- 
trator and  a  deputy  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  Of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  Act 
established  an  Advisory  Board  to  review  the 
general  policies  of  the  Corporation,  including 
its  policies  m  connection  with  design  and 
construction  of  facilities  and  the  estebllsh- 
meat  of  rules  of  measurement  for  vessels 
and  cargoes  and  rates  of  charges  or  tolls, 
and  Is  required  to  advise  the  Administrator 
With  respect  to  these  matters.  The  Board  is 
tT^''fH°^^?  members  also  appointed  by 
Senate  ^  *'"*  ^""^  ^^^  ^'*'"=^  °'  ^^^ 

In  the  past,  legislation  relating  to  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  handled  by  three 
Senate  Committees:  Commerce,  Foreign  Af- 

^  Mi.^w  v"  «"'  '"°''^-  "^^^  Commltfee  on 
Public  Wcrks  first  considered  Seaway  leirisla- 

tJ!l''.!^n'''^^'  '^^''-  ^^"°  *  "*"  *°  designate 
the  Wlley-Dondero  Lock"  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  for  consideration.  Subse- 
quent Seaway  legislation  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Committee.  How- 
ever, for  the  reasons  previously  stated,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  pending  nominations  and 
future  legislaUon  affecting  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  again  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for 
appropriate  attention. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  ministers  to  be 
treated  as  self-employed  individuals  for  pen- 
sion plan  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2604.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Bailey;  and 

S.  2606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Donaldson  and  Llselotte  Donaldson;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  crediting 
of  certain  National  Guard  technician  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2607.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry  D. 
Espy,  James  A.  Espy,  Naomi  A.  Espy,  Jean  E. 
Logan,  executor  of  the  estate  of  Roeella  E. 
Rhoades,  and  Theodore  R.  Espy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  WnxiAMS 
of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  2608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive control  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
dnig  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborodgh  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  apf>ear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2609.  A  bill  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  in  the  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  certain  construction  bonds 
and  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifica- 
tions of  competency  in  lieu  of  bonding  in 
connection  with  certain  Federal  projects,  and 
for  other  piu-poses;  and 

S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
24,  1935  ( commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Miller 
Act")  to  exempt  construction  contracts  not 
exceeding  $20,000  in  amount  from  the  bond- 
ing requirements  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1903,  commonly  known  as  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DntKSEN  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jackson  ) : 

S.  2613.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  property 
adjacent  to  the  Ford's  Theatre  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Arteaga; 

S.  2615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Arteaga-Haro;  and 

S.  2616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Artiaga-Haro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  2617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iris  O. 
Hicks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  2618.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
Michael  Leyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6723(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  length 
of  service  required  by  teachers  In  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  are  paid  to  first  post  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2620.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    in    the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   hearing.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2621.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nourol- 
hoda  Ronaghl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
McGovERN   and   Mr.   Yarborotjgh)  : 

S.  2622.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  appoint  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  nursing  service  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  Installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training  for 
interns  or  residents,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ttdings)  : 

S.  2624.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery In  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  in  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the   appropriate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.J.  Res.  137.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  and  investigate  the  hazards  to  the 
public  health  and  to  the  environment  which 
may  exist  as  a  result  of  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  field  testing  conducted  at  any 
testing  site  used  by  the  U.S.  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2608 — INTRODUCTION  OP  COM- 
PREHENSIVE NARCOTIC  ADDIC- 
TION AND  DRUG  ABUSE  CARE 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  are 
no  longer  confined  to  any  isolated  sector 
of  our  population.  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  urban  and  suburban,  the  young  and 


the   middle   aged,   of   both   sexes,    are 
involved. 

We  live  in  a  drug-taking  society,  where 
a  host  of  different  drugs  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes:  To  restore  health, 
reduce  pain,  induce  calm,  increase  en- 
ergy, create  euphoria,  induce  sleep  or 
alertness.  Many  substances  are  today 
available  to  swallow,  drink,  or  inhale  in 
order  to  alter  mood  or  state  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  number  of  sub- 
stances which  have  a  legitimate  use  are 
also  subject  to  abuse;  and  there  is  a  long 
list  of  drugs  and  chemicals  v^ith  no 
known  medical  use  but  with  potent  ca- 
pacity to  alter  behavior. 

We  face  a  complex  and  difficult 
dilemma  for  which  there  is  no  simple 
overall  solution.  Health,  legal,  moral, 
and  social  factors  all  Intervene  In  a  way 
that  defies  pat  answers. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
sizable  numbers  of  our  youth  are  choos- 
ing the  drug  trip  as  an  alternative  to 
authentic  life  experience. 

The  danger  Is  signaled  in  the  moimt- 
ing  statistics  on  the  use  of  drugs  in  re- 
cent years. 

Whereas  for  many  years  the  number 
of  narcotic  addicts  was  stable  at  around 
60,000,  it  is  widely  estimated  today  that 
more  than  100,000  Americans  are  ad- 
dicted to  narcotic  drugs.  Purther,  the 
problem,  long  a  major  blight  of  our  urban 
ghettos,  is  spreading  to  the  suburbs. 

The  use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  is 
rapidly  Increasing.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  persons,  both  juvenile  and  adult, 
who  have  used  marihuana  one  or  more 
times  is  at  least  5  million,  and  may  be 
many  millions  more.  Between  20  and  40 
percent  of  our  college  students  are  esti- 
mated to  have  experimented  with  this 
drug  and  perhaps  5  percent  with  the 
more  powerful  LSD.  It  is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  10  percent  of  young  people 
who  have  tried  marihuana  can  be  con- 
sidered chronic  users  who  devote  large 
portions  of  their  time  to  obtaining  and 
using  the  drug. 

Dr.  Stanley  YoUes,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
estimates  that  between  200,000  and  400,- 
000  persons  abuse  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  as  well  as  other  sedatives 
and  tranquilizers. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  it  is  essential  that  our  most 
thoughtful  judgment  and  wisdom  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  selection  of  pro- 
grams to  which  we  commit  our  support. 
EKiring  recent  months,  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  heard  testimony  from  many  of  our 
Nation's  outstanding  experts  on  drug 
dependence  and  abuse,  and  we  have 
given  intensive  study  to  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  developing  an  effective 
pattern  for  a  national  program  of  drug 
abuse  control. 

Because  of  the  grave  seriousness  of 
this  problem,  which  I  more  fully  realized 
during  hearings  in  Washington.  San 
Antonio,  and  Fort  Worth,  I  established 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  which  is  chaired  by  Senator 
Hughes  of  Iowa. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  accelerate  our 
efforts  simultaneously  in  the  develop- 
ment of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, research,  education,  and  infor- 
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mation  programs,  and  the  training  of 
specialized  personnel. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  need  for  co- 
ordinated actlvitlea  among  the  several 
governmental  agencies  with  responsi- 
bilities in  the  drug  area.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  recognize  that  there  must 
be  a  clear  indication  by  the  Congress 
that  those  agencies  most  expert  in  any 
particular  aspect  of  the  problem  be 
strengthened,  rather  than  have  waste- 
ful duplication  and  squandering  of 
scarce  resources. 

It  is  important  that  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  health  and  scientific  as- 
pects of  a  drug  prevention  and  control 
program  be  placed  within  the  agency 
whose  Jurisdiction  most  properly  em- 
braces them.  Research,  education,  train- 
ing, prevenUon.  and  treatment  efforts 
properly  should  be  assigned  to  the 
agency  charged  with  administration  of 
matters  of  health,  education,  and  social 
welfare. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  thus  clearly  the  ap- 
propriate agency  to  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibiHties  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, edacation,  and  treatment  activi- 
ties. The  Department  of  Justice,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  properly  be  charged 
with  responsibilities  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  control. 

Health  concerns  are  clearly  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  assure  that  they  remain  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  long 
since  designated  by  the  Congress  as  re- 
sponsible for  these  activities. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  problem,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and 
Control  Act  of  1969." 

This  bill  for  the  first  time  provides  for 
a  COTiprehenslve  and  coordinated  attack 
on  the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
problem.  Its  scope  Is  necessarily  broad. 
The  bill  includes  authorities  for,  first, 
a  great  expansion  In  research  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  about  the  causes 
and  cure  of  the  problem:   second,  in- 
creased training  to  relieve  the  serious 
shortage  of  manpower  to  woA  in  this 
critical  area;  third,  a  program  of  incen- 
tive grants  to  enable  communities  to 
launch     critically     needed     and     long- 
delayed    treatment    and    rehabilitation 
programs  for  drug-dependent  persons; 
fourth,  a  major  prevention  and  educa- 
tion effort  designed  to  reach  a  wide  audi- 
ence, particularly  those  youngsters  who 
are  most  prone  to  use  drugs;  fifth,  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  control  of 
substances  liable  to  abuse,  which  clearly 
places  responsibUity  for  the  health  and 
scientific   aspects   on   the   Secretary   of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare;    and 
sixth,  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  advise  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  designation  of  drugs  considered  to  be 
liable  to  abuse. 

For  the  above  purposes,  a  total  of  $380 
million  is  authorized  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. In  just  one  city  alone,  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  Father  Dermot  Brosnan 
of  the  Patrician  Movement  has  made  the 
conservative  estimate  that  the  addiction 


problem  is  costing  $87  million  a  year, 
or  $435  million  over  5  years.  Nationwide. 
it  is  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

There  is  also  a  very  important  provi- 
sion which  removes  marihuana  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  adds  it  to  the 
definitions  of  depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  making  it  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  controls  imposed  on  such  substances 
rather  than  those  provided  for  narcotic 
drugs  in  the  Internal  ilevenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  text  of  this  bill  and  a  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objectkfh,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2608)  to  provide  for  the 
cmnprehensive  control  of  naWtic  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
(for  liimself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  2608 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

SHORT  xm* 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive     Narcotic     AddlcUon     and 
Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of  1969". 

DECLARATION    OP   FINDINGS    AND   PT7RP08ES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  are 
major  health  and  social  problems  afflicting 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  public,  and 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  public  and 
private  agencies  to  develop  effective  preven- 
tion and  control. 

(2)  NarooUc  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  control  programs  should 
whenever  possible:  (A)  be  community  based. 
(B)  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  serv- 
ices. Including  emergency  treatment,  under 
proper  medical  auspices  on  a  oootdlnated 
basis,  and  (C)  be  Integrated  with  and  In- 
volve the  active  partlclpaUon  of  a  wide  range 
of  public  and  non-governmental  agencies. 

(3)  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  educate 
young  people  and  the  public  in  general  on 
the  abuse  of  drugs  and  that  Insufficient  man- 
power currently  are  available  to  undertake 
such  educational  programs. 

(4)  There  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  profes- 
sional and  other  personnel  trained  to  work 
more  effectively  in  relation  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse. 

(5)  Current  knowledge  regarding  the 
causes.  prevenUon.  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  are  In- 
adequate. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people 
m  meeting  these  needs,  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, staffing,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse,  for  the  development  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams, for  the  training  of  professional  and 
other  personnel,  for  the  conduct  of  appro- 
priate study,  research,  and  experimentation 
and  for  the  creaUon  of  appropriate  dem-" 
onstraUon  projects  relating  to  narcotic  addle, 
tion  and  drug  abuse. 


Sec.  101.  (a)  SecUon  251(a)  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  compenaatlon 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
the  Initial  operation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  operation,  staffing,  and  mainte- 
nance." 

(b)  Section  a81(b)  of  the  Communltv 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by 
■trlklng  out  "in  excess  of  66%  per  centum" 
and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  exoen  of 
90  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  251(0)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  deleted  and 
the  following  is  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Grants  under  subseotion  (a)  for  the 
costs  of  operation,  staffing,  and  maintenance 
Of  a  facility  may  be  made  only  for  the  first 
eight  years  that  such  facility  U  In  operation 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  grant  and  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  six  years  " 

(d)  Section  261(a)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  U  amended  to 
read  as  follow: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 915,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1971;  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  »60.000/)00 
Jtl  ^*  ^^*'  y*"  ending  June  30,  1973;  anu 

?ft  -^f^,  '°'  *^«  ^*=*'  y*"  «°1ing  June 
30.  1974;  for  construction,  operating,  staff- 
ing, and  maintenance  grants  under  parts  C 
or  D.  Sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  remain  avaUable  for  obligation 
until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  " 

(e)  Section  261(b)  of  the  Con^unlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971.  and  each  of  the  next  eleven  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grante  for  staffing  with  respect  to 
any  project  under  part  C  or  D  for  which 
a  staffing,  operation,  and  maintenance  grant 
was  made  from  appropriations  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  thU  secUon  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970.  through  1975 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D.  the 
term  staffing-  means  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  travel  allowances  for  professional 
technical,  and  support  personnel  needed  to 
provide  services  to  administer,  evaluate  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  facilities  and  'pro- 
gram of  a  treatment  center. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D.  the 
term  "operation  and  maintenance'  means  up- 
keep  and  repairs,  supplies,  utilities,  rent, 
equipment  cleaning,  food  and  drugs,  and 
similar  items  of  cost  incurred  by  a  treat- 
ment facility."  "«!,- 

TITLE  II— TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 
Sec.  201.  (a)   Section  252  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  252.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  overcoming  the  critical  shortage  of  sci- 
entific and  professional  personnel  trained  to 
deal  with  drug  abuse  and  addiction,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  other  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, for — 

"  ( 1 )  the  development  of  specialized  train- 
ing programs  or  materials  relating  to  the 
provision  of  health  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse; 

"(2)  the  development  of  Inservlce  or  short- 
term  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  such  services; 
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"(3)  training  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise, and  administer  such  services; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  a  program  of  research 
and  study  relating  to  (A)  personnel  practices 
and  current  and  projected  personnel  needs 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  (including  preven- 
tion, control,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation), 
(B)  the  avaUablUty  and  adequacy  of  the 
educational  and  training  resources  of  indi- 
viduals In,  or  preparing  to  enter,  such  field, 
and  (C)  the  availability  and  adequacy  of 
specialized  training  for  persons  such  as  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals  who 
have  occasion  to  deal  with  drug  addicts.  In- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
make  the  beet  use  of  their  professional  qual- 
ifications when  dealing  with  such  persons; 
and 

"  (5)  the  conduct  of  surveys  and  field  trials 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  foi 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction within  the  several  States  with  a  view 
to  determining  ways  and  means  of  Improv- 
ing, extending,  and  expanding  such  programs. 

"(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cU.  Such  grants  may  be  paid  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'pro- 
fessional persons'  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  persons  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology, 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"T<1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  92,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970;  93,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  95.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972; 
96.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  and  96.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974." 

Sec.  202.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  253  and  254  as  sections  256  and  256 
respective,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
252  the  following  new  sections: 

"pellowship  grants 
"Sec.  263.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  fellowship  grants  (Including  such 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel 
and  6ut>slstence  exi>ense8)  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary)  to  professional  per- 
sonnel for  training  in  relation  to  drug  addic- 
tion and  other  drug-abuse-related  problems 
Each  applicant  for  a  fellowship  shaU  pre- 
sent a  plan  for  his  training  which  Includes 
appropriate  Information  regarding  the  ptu'- 
tlclpatlon  of  the  institutions  or  agencies  who 
will  be  providing  the  training. 

"(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coxincll. 
Such  grants  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'pro- 
fessional persons'  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  persons  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nxirslng.  social  work,  psychology, 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  The  term  'fellowship'  shall  Include 
such  stipends  and  allowancee  (Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

"(e)  Training  and  fellowship  awards  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  made  at  such  levels 
as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  recriilt- 
ment  of  the  necessary  professional  man- 
power to  this  high  priority  area. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  tor  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section  9400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1970;  9600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  and  91,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 


"DRTIO  abuse  BDirCATION 

"Ssc.  254.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  and  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  other  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for — 

"(1)  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  tise  and  abuse  of  drugs  and  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and 

"(2)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
programs  of  drug  abuse  educations  directed 
at  the  general  public,  school-age  children, 
and  special  high-risk  groups. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  shall 
(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  related  to 
drug  abuse;  (2)  collect,  prepare,  and  dis- 
seminate materials  (Including  films  and 
other  educational  devices)  dealing  with  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse;  (3)  provide  for  the  preparation,  pro- 
duction, and  conduct  of  programs  of  public 
education  (Including  those  using  films  and 
other  educational  devices);  (4)  train  pro- 
fessional and  other  persons  to  organize  and 
participate  in  programs  ol  public  education 
in  relation  to  drug  abuse;  (5)  coordinate 
activities  carried  on  by  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  he  shall  designate  with 
respect  to  health  education  aspects  of  drug 
abuse;  (6)  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  health  and  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  programs  and  procedures 
for  public  education  on  drug  abuse;  and  (7) 
undertake  other  activities  essential  to  a  na- 
tional program  for  drug  abuse  education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  conduct  workshops, 
institutes,  and  other  activities  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  and  other  personnel  to 
work  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  education. 

"(d)  All  grants  made  under  this  section 
can  be  made  only  upon  recommendation 
of  the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  92.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  96.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  98.000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years." 
TITLE  m— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBUC 

HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  FOR  RESEARCH 

AND  STUDIES  RELATINa  TO  DRUG  USE, 

ABUSE,  AND  ADDICTION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  30a(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs  and"  before  "narcotics"  in  the  firs* 
sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  use  and  misuse  of 
narcotic  drugs."  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "(l)  the  use  and  mis- 
use of  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  and 
naroctlc  drugs,  and  (2)";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "at  his  discretion"  In 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  be  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Hecath 
to— 

"(1)  support  and  conduct  programs  of  re- 
search into  all  phases  of  4rug  use  and  abuse, 
including  the  origins,  causes,  incidence,  and 
prevention  of  drag  use  and  abuse,  the  abuse 
potential  of  drugs,  and  the  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitation  agents  and  techniques; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
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Institutions,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  any  other  agencies  or  institutions,  for 
the  conduct  of  Investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  studies,  and  research  projects 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  of  diagnosing  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  and  of  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts  and  drug  abusers; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  State  Institutions 
for  care,  or  care  and  treatment,  of  drug 
addicts  or  abusers  for  developing  and  estab- 
lishing linroved  methods  of  operation  and 
admlnlstraMon  of  such  institutions; 

"(4)  conAic;^  surveys  evaluating  the  ade- 
qaucy  of  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  fouiwessary 
planning  studies;  ^     ^ 

"(5)  develop  field  trials  and  demonstration 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse; 

"(6)  establish  a  National  Registry  of 
Narcotic  Addicts  to  facilitate  research  in 
drug  addiction;  and 

"(7)  make  project  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  for  the  establishment, 
construction,  staffing,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  regional  centers  for  re^arch  in 
drug  abuse  and  related  problems,  one  of 
which  centers  shall  be  established  as  a  Na- 
tional Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Research 
Center  as  part  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  shall  be  located  In  close 
proximity  to  the  central  research  facilities  of 
such  Institute  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
basic  science  laboratories  and  to  allow  for 
exchange  of  scientific  Information  in  col- 
laboration between  researchers  in  these 
closely  related  areas. 

Any  information  contained  in  the  National 
Registry  of  Narcotic  Addicts,  established  un- 
der paragraph  (6).  shall  be  used  only  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes  and  no 
name  or  Identifying  characteristics  of  any 
person  who  is  listed  In  the  Registry  shall  be 
divulged  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  consent  of  the  person  concerned 
except  to  personnel  who  operate  the  Registry. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  persons  en- 
gaged in  research  under  this  subsecUon  on 
the  use  and  effect  of  drugs  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  Individuals  who  are  the  subject  * 
of  such  research  by  withholding  from  all 
persons  not  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
such  research  the  names  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  such  individuals.  Persons 
so  authorized  to  protect  the  privacy  of  such 
Individuals  may  not  be  compelled  In  any 
Federal,  State,  civil,  criminal,  admlnistra- 
Uve.  legislative,  or  other  proceeding  to  Iden- 
tify such  individuals. 

"(d)    The  following  amounts  are  hereby  ' 
authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

"(1)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  302(c)(1)  through  (6).  93,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971; 
910.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972;  910,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1978;  and  910,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974. 

"(2)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  302(c)(7),  93,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970;  910,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  926.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  920,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  920,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  915.000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse  Research  Center,  to  remain  avaU- 
able until  expended." 

TITLE  rv— CONTROL  OF  DANGEROUS 
SimSTANCES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Importation,  manufacttire. 
distribution.  {XMSssslon,  and  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  depressant  and  stlmultant  drugs 
for  nonmedical  and  nonsoientlflc  purposss 
have  a  substantial  and  detrimental  effect  on 
the  health  and  general  welfars  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  people,  tbat  the  medical  and  scientific 
uae  of  such  drugs  are  important  elements  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  that  adequate  provision  must  be 
made  to  Insiire  the  availability  of  controlled 
drugs  for  such  legitimate  purposes. 

(b)  The  Congress  ftirther  finds  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  single  comprehensive  code 
which  makes  the  necessary  distinctions 
among  narcotic  drugs  and  depressant  and 
stlmxilant  drugs  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  control  required  and  between  their  medi- 
cal and  scientific  vise  as  against  their  abiise 
for  nonmedical  and  nonsclentlfic  purposes. 
It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  code, 
by  utilizing  the  medical  and  scientific  ex- 
pertise of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  particular  competence 
and  expertise  of  persons  versed  in  the  fields 
of  mental  health  and  pharmacology. 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  the  States 
and  communities,  the  medical  and  scientific 
professions,  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
other  concerned  groups  and  individuals  In 
coping  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  ready 
access  to  certain  substances  for  scientific, 
therapeutic,  industrial,  or  other  legitimate 
purpoee9...the  Secretary  shall — 

ii)  c^ocy  out  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions pertaining  to  narcotics  and  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  as  directed  by  section 
302(a)   of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 

(3)  determine  which  substances  should  be 
subject  to  control  because  of  their  ability 
to  produce  physical  or  psychological  depend- 
ence which  could  lead  to  abuse: 

(3)  place  these  substances  in  such  classes 
and  categories  as  he  shall  find  necessary, 
ranked  according  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity to  produce  physical  or  psychological  de- 
pendence and  their  relative  capabilities  for 
abuse; 

(4)  promulgate  a  list  of  all  such  substances 
classified  or  categorized  as  directed  by  para- 
graph ( 3 ) :  and 

(5)  amend  such  list  from  time  to  Ume 
by  adding,  deleting,  or  changing  the  classi- 
fication or  categorization  of  a  substance  as 
he  shall  find  iLecessary  In  the  light  of  new 
scientific  knowledge. 

(b)  No  substance  may  be  Included  on 
such  list  unless  It  is  a  narcotic  drug  (as  de- 
fined In  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  or  is  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
determined  xinder  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  not  ex- 
empted under  section   511(f)    of  tbat  Act. 

(c)  The  Initial  list  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  not  take  effect  until  after 
such  list  has  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  shall 
have  passed  thereafter.  If  within  such  thirty- 
day  period  any  person  adversely  affected  by 
such  listing  shall  require  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such 
bearing,  in  conformity  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  section  701  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  Judicial  re- 
view available  in  conformity  with  such  sec- 
tion. After  such  list  shall  have  become  final, 
any  change  In  the  category  of  any  substance 
may  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  only 
after  similar  notice,  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, and  opportunity  for  Judicial  review  in 
conformity  with  such  section  701. 

Sec.  403.  Before  making  any  of  the  deter- 
minations reqvilred  by  section  402,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  established  by  section  508  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

CONTSOL  or  ILLECAL  TRANSACTIONS  IN 
MARIHTJANA 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  201  (v)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321(v)(3))  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  any  other"  £uad  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of, "marlhuaQa,  and  any";  and  (2)  by  strik- 


ing out  ",  and  marihuana  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 4761,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (26  U.g.C.  4731,  4761)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954". 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  timended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
IMtragraph : 

"(y)  The  term  'marihuana'  means  all 
parts  of  the  plant  Cannabis  satlva  L.,  wheth- 
er growing  or  not;  the  seeds  thereof;  the 
resin  extracted  from  any  part  of  such  plant; 
and  every  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  de- 
rivative, mixture,  or  preparation  of  such 
plant;  its  seeds,  or  resin;  but  shall  not  In- 
clude the  mature  stalks  of  such  plant,  fiber 
produced  from  such  stalks,  oil,  or  cake  made 
from  the  seeds  of  such  plant  any  other  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  mix- 
ture, or  preparation  of  such  mature  stalks 
(except  the  resin  extracted  therefrom),  fiber, 
oil,  or  cake,  or  the  sterilized  seed  of  such 
plant  which   is  incapable  of  germination." 

REGISTRATION    OF   RESEARCH    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  405.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RECISTRATION     OF     RESEARCH     ESTABLISHMENTS 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  No  person  may  conduct  any 
research  project  with  any  narcotic  drug  (as 
defined  in  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  or  with  marihuana  (as 
defined  in  section  201  (y)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  unless  such 
research  is  conducted  by  an  establishment 
currently  registered  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section.  Registration  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  one-year  periods,  and  shall  be 
renewable  for  like  periods. 

"(b)(1)  No  establishment  may  be  regis- 
tered under  this  section  except  pursuant  to 
application  which  shall  set  forth — 

"  ( A )   the  name  of  the  applicant; 

"(B)   his  principal  place  of  business; 

"(C)  the  number  or  other  identification 
of  any  applicable  Federal,  State,  or  local 
license  or  registration,  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs  or  marihuana,  currently  held  by  the 
applicant  including  the  number  or  other 
identification  of  any  such  Federal  license  or 
registration  previously  held  by  the  applicant; 

•(D)  procedures  for  accountability  for 
drugs  used  In  research  projects  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
safeguards  to  be  Instituted  against  diver- 
sion of  the  drugs  used  in  such  projects  to 
nonmedical  or  nonsclentlfic  uses;  and 

"(E)  any  other  Information  required  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulations. 

The  Secretary  may  not  register  an  estab- 
lishment under  this  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  appllcsuit  has  established  ade- 
quate procedures  to  provide  for  accountabil- 
ity for  drugs  used  In  research  projects  of  the 
applicant  and  adequate  methods  to  safe- 
guard against  diversions  of  such  drugs  to 
nonmedical  or  nonsclentlfic  uses,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Such  regulations  shall  permit  the 
conduct  of  double-blind  studies. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  registered  under  this 
section  shall,  before  any  drugs  are  admin- 
istered to  human  beings  under  a  research 
project  of  the  applicant,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  a 
research  protocol,  describing  the  research  to 
be  conducted,  listing  the  investigators  (each 
of  whom  must  be  registered  under  section 
4722  or  4753  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
as  applicable)  and  their  qualifications  to 
engage  in  such  research,  and  otherwise  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  section  505(1) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
No  suQh  research  protocol  may  provide  for 
the  dispensing  or  administration  of  drugs 
to  human  beings  except  by  persons  licensed 
to  dispense  or  administer  such  drugs  under 
applicable  State  laws. 


"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  any  establishment 
granted  under  this  section  if  he  finds  (A) 
that  the  application  for  such  registration 
contains  any  untrue  statement  of  material 
fact,  (B)  that  research  projects  in  such  es- 
tablishment are  not  being  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  approved  procedures  or  meth- 
ods relating  to  accountability  for  drugs  or 
safeguards  against  diversion  of  drugs  used 
in  such  project  to  nonmedical  or  nonsclen- 
tlfic uses,  or  (C)  research  projects  involving 
the  dispensing  or  administration  of  drugs  to 
human  being  are  being  conducted  by  per- 
sons not  licensed  under  applicable  State  law 
to  dispense  or  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Regxilations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  revocation  or  suspension  of 
registration  under  this  section,  except  that, 
upon  a  finding  of  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  such  registration  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  prior  to  such  hearing,  but 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall  be  granted 
immediately  in  such  cases." 

AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    DRTTG    RESEARCH    IN 
REGULATED   ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  4704(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  below  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Research. — To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  In  the  course 
of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an  estab- 
lishment currently  registered  under  section 
513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  if 
records  of  the  drugs  so  dispensed  or  adminis- 
tered are  kept  as  required  by  this  subpart." 

(b)  Section  4705(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Research. — To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  to  any  per- 
son In  the  course  of  a  research  project  con- 
ducted by  an  establishment  currently  regis- 
tered Issued  under  section  513  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Such  registrant  shall  keep 
a  record  of  all  such  drugs  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered, showing  the  amotint  dispensed 
or  administered,  the  date,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  or  administered,  except  sucb 
as  may  be  dispensed  or  administered  to  a 
patient  upon  whom  a  physician,  dentist, 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  practitioner  shall 
personally  attend:  and  such  record  shall  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  dispensing  or  administering  such  drugs, 
subject  to  Inspection,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4773." 

(c)  Section  4721(5)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"research,  instruction,  or  analysis"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Instruction  or 
analysis,  or  for  the  purpose  of  research  by  an 
establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,". 

(d)  Section  4742(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Research  Projects. — To  a  transfer 
of  marihuana  to  or  by  a  person  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an 
establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  613  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Such  registrant  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
such  marihuana  used  in  such  project,  show- 
ing the  amount  used  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  using  such  marihuana, 
and  such  record  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  such  use.  and 
be  subject  to  inspection  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4773." 

(e)  Section  4761(4)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"research.  Instruction,  or  analysis"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "instruction  or  anal- 
ysis,   or   for    the    purpose    of   research    by 
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an  establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,", 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

TRANSFERS    OF    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  501.  The  functions,  powers  and  duties 
Of  the  Attorney  General  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Number  1  of  1968  to  designate  a 
drug  as  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  under 
section  201  (V)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  and  to  make  a  finding  that  a 
drug  or  other  substance  is  an  opiate  under 
section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  to  determine  the  medical,  scientific,  and 
other  legitimate  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  manufactur- 
ing quotas  for  narcotic  drugs  under  section 
509  of  the  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960.  and  the  amounts  of  narcotic  drugs  that 
should  be  imported  or  exported  under  sec- 
tions 173  and  182  of  title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    TRANSTERS    OF 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  4702  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
where  it  appears  after  subparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(2)  Sections  4702(a)  (3)  and  4702(a)  (5)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate"  where  It  appears  In  those 
sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
after  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral". 

(3)  Section  4706(c)(2)(C)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(4)  Sections  4731(g)(1)  and  4731(g)(2) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  (after  considering  the 
technical  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  his  delegate,  on 
the  subject)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  such  section  "The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  NarcoUc  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  board"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(c)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Opium  Poppy 
Control  Act  of  1942  (21  U.S.C.  188)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(d)  The  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(b) 
(21  U.S.C.  503)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  vsrlth  the  Attor- 
ney General." 

(2)  Section  6  (21  U.S.C.  504)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate" the  first  and  third  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  Oeneral". 

(4)  Section  7(b)  (21  U.S.C.  606(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  Secretairy  or 
his  delegate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral". 


(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  Section  8(a)  (21 
U.S.C.  506(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  win  produce"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  determines  will  pro- 
duce". 

(6)  Section  11(a)  (21  UJS.C.  509)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  vrtth  the  Attorney 
General". 

(7)  Section  11(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  that  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General". 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  experts  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  determinations  pertaining  to  drugs 
which  be  Is  required  to  make  under  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  This  committee  shall 
be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  twelve  persons  of  di- 
verse professional  backgrounds,  including 
the  fields  of  pharmacology,  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology and  other  behavioral  sciences,  man- 
ufacturing, and  distribution,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  qualify  as  experts 
on  the  subject  of  narcotic  drugs  or  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs. 

The  section-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Yarborough,  is  as  follows: 
Comprehensive     Narcotic     Addiction     and 
Drug   Abuse   Cark   and   Control   Act   or 
1969,  Section-by -Section  Analysis 

SECTION    II — findings   AND    PURPOSES 

The  Congress  finds  that  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  are  major  health  and  social 
problems  a£Bictlng  large  numbers  of  persons 
and  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  re- 
lation to  prevention  and  control;  that  pro- 
grams should  be  community-based,  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  with  other  services 
under  medical  auspices;  that  current  knowl- 
edge about  causes,  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  is 
Inadequate  and  that  public  education  is 
urgently  needed  on  this  subject;  and  finally, 
that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  to  work  in  this  area.  The  purpose 
of  the  Act  is  to  help  prevent  and  cohtrol 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  through 
authorization  of  Federal  aid  In  the  con- 
struction, stafBng,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse,  in  the  development  of  drug  abuse 
education  programs,  in  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  personnel,  in  the  support 
of  appropriate  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
and  in  the  conduct  of  needed  research,  study 
and  experimentation. 

Title  l^Oonatmction  staffing  and  operation 
of  treatment  facilities 
The   Community   Mental   Health   Centers 
Act  would  be  amended  to : 

1.  Make  operation  and  maintenance  costs, 
as  well  as  all  staffing  costs,  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral funding.  "Staffing  costs"  would  be  fur- 
ther defined  to  Include  fringe  benefits  and 
travel  allowances  for  all  personnel.  Includ- 
ing support  personnel,  as  well  as  salaries. 
Operation  and  maintenance  would  Include 
costs  of  upkeep  and  repairs,  supplies,  utili- 
ties, rent,  equipment  -cleaning,  food  and 
drugs,  and  similar  Items  of  cost.  At  present, 
only  construction  and  staffing  costs  are  eli- 
gible, and  the  latter  are  limited  to  salaries  of 
professional   and   technical   {personnel   only. 

2.  Increase  the  maximum  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  costs  of  construction  of  treat- 


ment and  rehabilitation  facilities  from 
66%^r  to  90%. 

3.  Increase  the  maximum  percentage  and 
duration  of  Federal  participation  in  opera- 
tion, staffing  and  maintenance  costs  to  90% 
for  the  first  two  years  and  75  %  of  such  costs 
for  the  next  six  years.  At  present,  such  sup- 
port is  limited  to  76%  of  the  costs  of  salaries 
for  professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
the  first  15  months  of  the  grant,  60%  for  the 
next  year,  45%  for  the  next  year,  and  30% 
for  the  final  year  of  the  grant. 

Authorized  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion, staffing,  operation  and  maintenance 
grants  under  the  alcoholism  and  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  sections  of  the  Act  are  as 
follows:  $15  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1S71;  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  "Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  are 
authorized  for  continuation  grants  covering 
FT  1971  and  each  of  the  next  11  fiscal  years. 

Title  It — Training  and  evaluation,  arui  drug 
abuse  education 
Sec.  201 — The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions and  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  to  contract  with  other  private 
agencies  or  organizations  for  a  number  of 
special  purposes:  (1)  for  the  development  of 
specialized  training  programs  or  materials 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  for  the  training  of  personnel  to 
administer  such  programs  and  services. 

(2)  for  research  and  study  relating  to  cur- 
rent and  projected  personnel  needs  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  (such  a  study  to  include 
research  on  the  adequacy  of  educational  and 
training  resources  in  the  drug  abuse  field, 
and  to  examine  the  availability  of  special- 
ized training  for  persons  such  as  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  who  have  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  narcotic  addicts  and  drug 
abusers ) .  and 

(3)  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  sur- 
veys and  field  trials  to  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  State  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse.  The  training  grants  can  be  made  only 
upon  recommendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council. 

The  following  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized: $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971;  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 
$6,(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

Sec.  202 — The  Secretary  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  make  fellowship  grants  to  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  training  In  relation  to 
drug  addiction  and  other  drug  abuse  related 
problems.  These  grants  again  would  require 
the  approval  of  the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council.  In  both  these  sections, 
"professional  personnel"  Is  defined  to  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  persons  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  psychiatry,  nursing,  so- 
cial work,  psychology,  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The  following  appropriations  are  author- 
ized for  carrying  out  this  fellowship  pro- 
gram: $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970:  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;  and  $1,000,000  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

Drug  abuse  education 
A  new  section  would  be  added  to  the  Cen- 
ters Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
and  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
or  to  contract  with  other  private  agencies 
or  organizations  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion and  dissemination  of  educational  mate- 
rials, and  for  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs  of  drug  abuse  education 
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dlreetad  to  the  general  public,  school  nge 
oliUdren  and  other  blgix  rtsk  groups. 

Tb«  Secretary,  acting  throu^  tbe  National 
Institute  ot  Mental  Hecdth,  is  designated  as 
the  focal  point  for  1 )  tbe  collection  and  dU- 
swmlnatlon  of  information  and  materials,  In- 
cluding Alms  and  other  educational  devices, 
(Issling  with  drug  abuse  and  Its  prevention; 
3)  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  public  educa- 
tion programs  and  tbe  training  of  persons 
to  organize  and  carry  out  such  programs:  3) 
the  ooordloatlon  of  Federal  activities,  with 
req>ect  to  tbe  health  education  aspects  of 
drug  abiise;  4)  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  health  and  edu- 
cational agencies;  and  5)  the  development 
and  conduct  of  workshops  and  other  Insti- 
tutes or  activities  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  work  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
education.  All  such  grants  are  to  be  awarded 
only  after  approval  by  tbe  National  Advi- 
sory Mental  Health  Council. 

The  following  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized: 9a  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970;  «4  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  «6  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972:  and  t8  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
Title  III — Amendmenta  to  the  PHS  act  for 

research  and  studies  relating  to  drug  use, 

aSuse,  OftS  addiction 

Section  362(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  would  be  amended  by  authorizing 
studies  of  depressant  or  stlmiilant  drugs  as 
well  as  studies  of  narcotics  and  by  reqxilrlng 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  the  re- 
sults of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's  studies  of  the 
country's  medical  and  scientific  require- 
ments for  crude  opium  and  other  n&rootics 
In  determining  the  amounts  of  crude  opliun 
and  coca  leaves  to  be  imported.  (The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  authority  under  this 
section  Is  presently  vested  in  the  Attorney 
General  by  virtue  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1968.  The  Surgeon  Oeneral's  authority 
under  this  section  Is  presently  vested  In 
tbe  Secretary  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1966) . 

A  new  subsection  (c)  would  be  added  to 
Section  302  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  program  of  grants,  to  be  admin- 
Istovd  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  to  State  or  local  agencies  and  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  and  to 
ocmtract  with  other  agencies  or  institutions 
for: 

1.  "Hie  conduct  of  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search into  ail  phases  of  drug  use  and  abuse. 
Including  origins,  causes,  incidence  and  pre- 
vention, and  abuse  p>otentlal  of  drugs,  and 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  agents  and 
techniques; 

2.  Tbe  investigation  and  study  of  improved 
diagnostic  and  treatment  techniques; 

3.  The  development  of  improved  methods 
of  operation  and  administration  of  State 
Institutions  caring  for  and  ti«atlng  drug  ad- 
dicts or  abusers; 

4.  The  conduct  of  surveys  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams; 

5.  The  development  of  field  trials  and 
demonstration  programs  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse; 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Reg- 
istry of  Narootic  Addicts;  and 

7.  Support  of  the  ccMistructlon,  staffing, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  regional  cen- 
ters for  research  In  drug  abuse  and  related 
problems.  The  bill  specifies  that  one  of  the 
regional  research  centers  is  to  be  established 
as  a  National  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
search Center  and  made  a  part  of  the  NIMH, 
to  be  located  in  close  proximity,  to  the 
NIMH's  central  research  facilities. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  forbidding  the 
dlvulgence  of  names  of  persons  listed  on  the 
National  Registry  of  NaicoUo  Addicts,  except 
for  statistical  and  research  piuposes  and  then 
Mily  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
consent  of  persons  Involved.  The  Secretary 
may  also  authorize  researchers  to  protect  tbe 
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privacy  of  their  subjects  by  refusing  to  give 
Identifying  characteristics  to  anyone  not  con- 
nected with  the  research. 

The  following  appropriations  are  author- 
ized for  the  establishment  of  tbe  regional 
research  centers:  $8  million  for  FT  1970;  $10 
million  lor  FY  1971;  $25  million  for  FY 
1972;  $20  mllUon  for  FT  1973;  and  $20  mll- 
Uon  for  FT  1974.  An  additional  $16  mlUlon 
is  earmarked  for  the  establishment  of  the 
NIMH  National  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse 
Research  Center. 

For  all  the  other  grants  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  appropriations  authorized  are: 
$3  million  for  FY  1971;  and  $10  million  each 
year  for  Fiscal  Tears  1972,  1973,  and  1974. 
Title  IV — Control  of  Dangerous  Substances 
Section  401— Findings  and  DeclaraUon 
The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
importation,  manufacture,  distribution,  pos- 
session or  use  of  narcotic  or  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  for  non-medical  and  non- 
scientific  purposes  Is  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  but  that  it  Is  vitally  Important  that 
such  drugs  be  readily  available  and  In  ade- 
quate supply  for  use  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  for  scientific  research.  The  purpose 
of  the  title  is  stated  to  be  the  provision  of  a 
single  comprehensive  code  which  will  estab- 
lish   a   method    for   Identifying    substances 
which  should  be  Federally  controlled,  dis- 
tinguish among  them  with  respect  to  the  de- 
gree of  control  required  and  between  their 
medical  and  scientific  use  as  against  their 
abuse  for  non-medical  or  non-sclentlflc  pur- 
poses. The  Congress  expresses  Its  Intent  to 
rely  on  the  medical  and  scientific  expertise 
of    the    Secretary    of    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  particularly 
that  of  his  staff  versed  in  the  fields  of  mental 
health  and  pharmacology.  In  mnUng  all  these 
determinations. 

Section  402— This  section  autborlzee  the 
Secretary  to  establish  and  promulgate  by 
regulation  classes  of  narcotics  and  depressant 
or  stimulant  drugs  which  in  his  opinion  re- 
quire Federal  control  because  of  their  ability 
to  produce  physical  or  psychological  depend- 
ence. Such  substances  are  to  be  ranked  ac- 
cording to  their  abUlty  to  produce  physical 
or  psychological  dependence  and  their  rela- 
tive capabilities  for  abuse. 

The  Secretary  would  alao  be  authorlaed  to 
add,  delerte,  or  chaaige  a  substance  from  one 
olasBlflcatloin  to  another,  or  to  reocganlze  the 
classification  system  entirely  at  any  time, 
and  to  promulgate  the  chaoigee  through 
amended  regulattons. 

OiUy  substances  flitting  the  definition  of 
"narcotic  drug"  as  set  forth  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  or  of  "depressant  or  srtlmu- 
lant  drugs"  as  set  forth  In  the  Federal  Food, 
tt^ig,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  which  are  not 
exempted  under  provisions  of  that  Act,  may 
be  Included. 

Seotkm  403 — All  deelgnations  imder  t.h4« 
section  are  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  only 
after  consulting  with  and  upon  the  advice 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  eetabilshod  by 
Section  503  of  the  Act,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Section  404 — Oontrol  ot  Illegal  transactions 
In  marihuana 
This  seotlon  would  remove  nuarlbuana 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  and  add  It 
to  the  definitions  ot  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drugs  In  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  making  It  subject  to  the  controls  Im- 
posed on  such  substances  rather  than  tbcae 
provided  for  narcotic  drugs  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode. 

Section  406 — Registration  of  Research 
Establishments 
A  new  section  &13  would  be  added  to  tiM 
PubUc  Health  Service  Aot  to  require  all  per- 
sons wishing  to  conduct  research  with  any 
narcotic  drug  or  with  marihuana  to  register 
with  the  Secretary.  Registration  Is  pursriant 
to  an  application  to  tbe  Secretary  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 


quire, and  which  satisfies  Mm  that  adequate 
safeguards  against  diversion  of  the  drugs  to 
be  used  to  non-medical  or  non-scientific  uses 
will  be  provided.  Before  any  drtigs  are  ad- 
ministered to  human  betngg,  a  reeearch  pro- 
tocol describing  the  resecurch,  tbe  Investiga- 
tors and  their  qualifications  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary.  Provisions  for  re- 
vocation or  suspension  ot  tbe  registration 
under  certain  circumstances  are  alao 
Included. 

Section  406 — ^Drug  Research  Amendments 
This  section  exempts  research  In  estab- 
lishments registered  under  the  new  section 
513,  above,  from  various  provisions  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Oode  concerning  narcotics 
and  marihuana,  and  makes  certain  other 
conforming  amendments. 

Title  V— Miscellaneous 
Section  501 — ^Transfer  of  Authorities 
The  authorities  of  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral 
which  were  transferred  to  him  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, by  virtue  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1968,  to  designate  a  substance  as  a  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drug,  or  to  make  a 
finding  that  a  substance  is  an  opiate,  or  to 
determine  tbe  medical,  scientific,  and  other 
legitimate  needs  of  tbe  United  States  for  tbe 
purpose  of  setting  manufacture  or  export  or 
Import  quotas,  would  be  transferred  to  tbe 
Secreary  of  HEW  by  this  section. 

Section  602 — Amendmente  relating  to  trans- 
fers of  authorities 
Various  pDDvlslons  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  tbe  Narootic  Drugs  Import 
and  Export  Act,  tbe  Opium  Poppy  Con- 
trol Act  of  1942  and  the  Narcotic  Manufac- 
turing Act  of  1960  are  amended  to  transfer 
decisionmaking  authority  with  respect  to 
tbe  abuse  potential  of  or  scientific  require- 
mente  for  narootlcs  or  dangerous  drugs  In 
conformance  with  tbe  transfer  authorized 
by  section  501.  In  each  Instance,  prior  con- 
sultation with  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  re- 
quired. 

Section  503 — Advisory  Committee 
This  section  establishes  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
which  is  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  making 
any  of  the  determinations  for  which  he  is 
responsible  under  the  act.  The  Committee  Is 
to  be  comprised  of  12  members  of  diverse 
professional  backgrounds,  including  tbe 
fields  of  pharmacology,  psychiatry,  psychol- 
ogy and  other  behavioral  sciences,  and  those 
engaged  In  the  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs,  to  be  selected  by  tbe  Secretary 
for  their  expertise  In  tbe  area  of  narcotic  or 
depressant  or  stimulant  drugs. 


S.  2609.  S.  2610,  AND  a  2611— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  BILLS  TO  BROADEN 
MINORITY  PARTICIPATION  IN 
TEIE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  wiilch  in  my  (pinion  are  essential 
to  increasing  the  participation  of  small 
contractors,  especally  small  minority 
contractors.  In  the  mainstream  of  the 
constructioo  Industry.  Entry  in  the  past 
has  been  hampered  by  a  narrow  scope  of 
performaxice,  inadequate  capitalization, 
weak  credit,  lack  of  access  to  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  and  lim- 
ited access  to  bid  and  performance  bonds. 
These  factors  have  seriously  affected  the 
efforts  of  minority  oootractors  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  construction  enterprises. 

Tbe  problems  aixi  constraints  faced  by 
the  average  small  contractor  are  oft«i 
magnified  by  considerations  of  race  and 
color.  In  view  of  the  generally  dlfBcult 
nature  of  the  ooostruction  business,  small 
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contractors  can  ill  afford  such  arbitrary 
limitations.  However,  beyond  such  limi- 
tations are  very  real  financial,  adminis- 
trative, and  technical  restraints  which 
must  be  removed. 

The  gigantic  task  of  meeting  the  pres- 
ent and  future  construction  needs  oi  our 
Nation  demand  that  we  maximize  our 
construction  capability.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  imless  our  technological 
and  manpower  resources  are  utilized  to 
the  fullest  measure.  A  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Business  League  re- 
vealed that — 

Only  one-third  of  all  Negro  contractors 
were  successful  in  securing  performance 
bonds  at  any  time  and  all  of  these  had  ex- 
perienced "undue  difficulty"  In  securing 
them.  Seventy  jjercent  reported  they  had  lost 
oontracte  because  of  inability  to  secure 
bonding. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
estimates  that  among  the  half  million 
more  visible  firms  in  the  contract  con- 
struction industry,  the  number  owned  by 
nonwhite  persons  does  not  exceed  8,000; 
90  percent  of  these  nonwhites  are  black. 

In  comments  before  the  Senate  on  the 
bonding  problems  of  black  contractors, 
on  February  24  of  this  year,  I  pointed  out 
that  millions  of  public  dollars  and  in- 
creasingly large  amounts  of  private  capi- 
tal are  being  committed  to  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment.  Concurrent  pro- 
grams of  manpower  develoi>ment  and 
skilled  aiH>renticeship  training  are  being 
conducted  by  several  Federal  agencies 
and  private  organizations.  Yet  very  little 
of  the  money  lias  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  workers  who  live  in  minority 
communities. 

During  the  past  few  months,  my  staff 
and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  this  problem  with  a  view  toward  rec- 
ommending a  legislative  remedy.  I  am 
still  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
grossly  inconsistent  to  express  the  pat 
phrases  and  rhetoric  of  "black  capital- 
Ian"  and  not  offer  concrete  proposals  as 
part  of  the  essential  need  for  overall  eco- 
nomic devel<vment  of  the  minority  com- 
munities of  this  country. 

Our  research  indicates  that  legislation 
in  this  area  is  of  significant  interest  to 
the  organizations  responsible  for  tech- 
nical competence,  labor  and  material, 
financing,  and  surety  bonding.  The  As- 
sociated Oeneral  Contractors,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Building  Trades  Unions, 
have  at  some  point  indicated  their  inter- 
est in  and  willingness  to  participate  in 
programs  whose  goal  is  the  revitalization 
of  our  Nation's  cities.  All  of  us  interested 
in  revitalizing  those  decayed  portions  of 
America  welcome  the  interest  of  these 
organizations  and  look  forward  to  their 
continued  participation  in  this  effort. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  major  policy 
objectives  of  these  bills.  The  first  bill 
would  Increase  the  participation  of  small 
business  concerns  in  the  construction 
industry  by :  First,  providing  for  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  certain  construction 
bonds;  second,  authorizing  the  accept- 
ance of  certifications  of  competency  in 
lieu  of  bonding  in  connection  with  cer-> 
tain  Federal  projects;  and  third,  estab- 
lishing a  national  construction  task 
force  staffed  to  provide  technical  in- 
struction and  counseling  with  respect  to 


the  managing,  financing,  and  operation 

of  small  construction  concerns,  the  tech- 
niques needed  for  successful  bidding  on 
construction  contracts,  and  the  correla- 
tion and  dissemination  of  infMmation 
concerning  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  participate  as  prime 
contractors  or  subcontractors  on  con- 
struction projects. 

Surety  industry  officials  have  stated 
their  belief  that  surety  companies  have 
substantially  more  at  stake  than,  for  ex- 
ample, banks  which  have  various  secu- 
rity arrangements  protective  of  their  in- 
terests, such  as  governmental  mortgage 
and  loan  guarantees  not  presently  avail- 
able to  sureties.  My  bill  would  provide 
for  a  90-percent  guarantee  to  the  surety 
against  losses  incurred  as  the  result  of 
default  by  a  contractor. 

The  relationship  between  a  surety 
company  and  the  sponsor  of  a  given 
construction  project  is  very  much  a 
function  of  performance  on  time.  The 
surety  industry  has  stated: 

No  surety  company  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, unilaterally  and  In  disregard  of  tbe 
long  known  desires  of  owners,  to  adopt  a 
radical  concept  of  underwriting  premised  on 
the  needs  of  the  bond  applicant  rather  than 
on  the  needs  of  the  owner. 

Consequently,  the  bill  would  provide 
a  vehicle  for  judicious  evaluation  of  a 
contractor's  performance  potential  and 
a  means  of  protecting  the  sureties 
against  90  percent  of  any  losses  incurred. 
This  should  result  in  much  greater  par- 
ticipation by  minority  contractors  who 
have  the  capabiUty  but  not  the  needed 
bonding  capacity. 

The  certificate  of  competency  is  pres- 
ently used  in  the  performance  of  govern- 
ment service  and  supply  contracts.  It  is 
imix)rtant  to  extend,  as  the  bill  would  do, 
such  application  to  Government  con- 
trsusts  involving  construction  and  to 
give  minority  contractors  who  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  bid  and  performance 
bonding  the  opportunity  for  reevalua- 
tion  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. If  the  SBA  determines  that  the 
contractor  possessed  qualifications  con- 
sidered normally  sufficient  by  the  surety 
industry,  a  certificate  of  competency 
would  be  issued  to  the  contractor  in  Ueu 
of  a  bid  and/or  performance  bond.  If 
the  certified  contractor  should  be  the 
low  bidder,  his  performance  would  be 
bonded  by  the  Government  as  a  self- 
insurer  and  he  would  in  turn  pay  to  the 
Government  a  premium  commensurate 
with  the  going  rate  in  the  surety  in- 
dustry. 

The  guarantee  and  certification  of 
competency  programs  are  specifically 
geared  to  assist  those  contractors  who 
are  able  and  ready  to  perform  but  un- 
able to  obtain  bonding.  The  proposed 
national  construction  task  force  would 
provide  critically  needed  technical,  fi- 
nancial, and  managerial  assistance  to 
those  minority  contractors  asiprii^  to  a 
position  of  competitive  capacity.  Knowl- 
edge of  new  materials  alone  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a  successful  and 
unsuccessful  bidder.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
sess the  number  of  minority  contractors 
who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance.  How- 
ever, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  estimated  8,000  would 
benefit  greatly  frcHn  such  a  program. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  section 


3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  entitled  Jobs  in  Hous- 
ing; Employment  Opportunities  for 
Lower  Income  Persons  in  Connection 
With  Assisted  Projects. 

As  presently  constituted,  this  section 
calls  for  maximum  feasible  utilization  of 
individuals  and  business  concerns  lo- 
cated in,  or  owned  by  persons  who  reside 
in  areas  of  projects  assisted  by  sections 
235  and  236,  section  271(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  the  low-rent 
housing  program  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  Section  3  is  limited  in  its  provi- 
sions of  new  opportunities  for  jobs  and 
business  contracts  to  projects  involving 
federally  assisted  housing  only. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  section  3  should  be  extended  to 
include  federally  assisted  programs  of 
urban  planning,  development,  redevelop- 
ment, or  renewal;  public  or  community 
facilities:  and  new  community  develop- 
ment. State  and  local  planning  agencies 
engaged  in  federally  assisted  projects 
spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
purchase  the  skills  of  firms  offering  ur- 
ban planning  and  consultation  services. 
This  extension  would  greatly  broaden 
the  scope  of  employment  and  business 
opportunity  for  lower  income  persons 
and  aspiring  minority  entrepreneurs. 

The  third  bill  would  amend  the  Mil- 
ler Act  of  1935,  which  now  requires  that 
all  Federal  contracts  for  construction  in 
excess  of  $2,000  must  be  bonded,  to  in- 
crease the  exemption  from  $2,000  to 
$20,000.  This  would  reduce  the  constraint 
of  Federal  bonding  requirements  which 
are  presently  an  important  additional 
factor  in  any  comprehensive  considera- 
tion of  the  bonding  problems  of  minority 
contractors. 

A  committee  on  Federal  construction 
contracts  and  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment reported  in  November  of  1968: 

Emerging  minority  contractors  need  an 
opportunity  to  compete  on  small  to  medium 
contracts  without  the  restraints  of  bonding 
procedures  In  order  to  develop  necessary 
construction  experience. 

The  committee  also  pointed  out  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  a  selfi-lnsurer  in  the* 
cases."  The  committee  also  stated  its 
opinion  that  there  should  be  further 
study  before  legislative  change  is  re- 
quested, pointing  out  that — 

Tha  protections  of  tbe  MUler  Act  may  be 
as  or  more  Important  than  any  barrier  It 
represents  to  disadvantaged  contractors. 

The  Boekh  Index  of  Construction  is 
supportive  of  the  need  to  adjust  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Miller  Act  upward. 
The  recommended  $20,000  figure  reflects 
the  difference  between  1935  and  1969 
costs  and  provides  also  for  liberalization 
of  Federal  bonding  requirements  to  elim- 
inate the  barriers  to  the  "entry"  level  for 
Federal  contracts. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
reports  that  in  1968,  20,000  contracts  in 
the  category  of  $2,000  or  leas  were 
awarded  for  a  total  of  $7  million. 

In  the  category  of  $2,000  to  $20,000, 
1,114  contracts  were  let  for  an  additional 
$7,401,284.  It  is  clear  that  the  recom- 
mended increase  in  value  of  contracts 
not  requiring  a  pajrment  and  perform- 
ance bond  would  double  the  dollar  flow 
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to  contractors  limited  presently  by  botli 
bonding  constraints  and  tiie  small  size 
of  contracts  that  do  not  require  bonding. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
passage  of  these  three  bills  would  inject 
the  substance  of  purpose  and  commit- 
ment into  the  rhetoric  of  those  who 
speak  energetically  about  minority  eco- 
oomic  development  but  offer  so  little 
toward  its  attainment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  three  bills  be 
priBted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bath, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  as  indicated,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2609 
A  bill  to  increase  the  pMirtlclpation  ot  small 
-  busUiMB  concerns  In  the  construction  In* 
-diistry.-by   providing  for  a  Federal   guar- 
antee of  certain  construction  bonds  and 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifications 
of  competency  in  lieu  of  bonding  in  con- 
nection with  certain  Federal  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  na- 
tional policy  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  by  authorizing  assistance 
to  small  business  enterprises  wishing  to  en- 
ter the  construction  business  with  special 
reference  to  those  persons  'and  concerns 
which,  as  a  result  of  discrimination  or  other- 
wise, have  not  been  able  to  participate  fully 
or  fairly  in  a  vital  and  expanding  Industry. 

CONSTRtrcnON   BOND   GUARANTIES 

See.  2.  Title  rv  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  title  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"TITLE    IV — GUARANTEES 

"Pakt  I — Lease  acASANTEES"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  title",  wherever 
it  appears  in  sections  402  and  403,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part   II — Construction^  Bond    Guarantos 
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"DETINrrlONS 

"Sec.  410.  As  used  in  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'bid  bond'  means  a  bond 
conditioned  upon  the  bidder  on  a  contract 
for  the  performance  of  a  construction  proj- 
ect entering  into  the  contract,  if  he  receives 
the  award  thereof,  and  furnishing  the  pre- 
scribed pajrment  bond  and  performance  bond. 
"(2)  The  term  'payment  bond'  means  a 
bond  conditioned  upon  the  payment  by  the 
principal  of  money,  received  from  the  obligee, 
to  subcontractors,  mechanics,  laborers,  and 
other  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 
"(3)  The  term  "performance  bond'  means 
a  bond  conditioned  upon  the  completion  by 
the  principal  of  a  construction  project  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
under  which   the   project  is   performed. 

"(4)  The  term  'surety'  means  the  person 
who  (A)  under  the  terms  of  a  bid  bond 
undertakes  to  pay  a  siun  of  money  to  the 
obligee  in  the  event  the  principal  breaches 
the  conditions  of  the  bond,  or  (B)  under 
the  terms  of  a  paj-ment  bond  or  perform- 
ance bond  undertakes  to  incur  the  coet  of 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  a  construction  con- 
tract in  the  event  the  principal  breaches 
the  conditions  of  the  contract. 


"(5)  The  term  'obligee'  means  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  payment  bond  or  performance  bond, 
the  person  who  has  contracted  with  a  princi- 
pal for  the  completion  of  a  construction 
project  and  to  whom  the  obligation  of  the 
surety  runs  in  the  event  of  a  breach  by  the 
principal  of  the  conditions  of  a  payment 
bond  or  performance  bond,  or  (B)  in  the 
case  of  a  bid  -bond,  the  person  requesting  bids 
for  the  performance  of  a  construction  proj- 
ect. An  obligee  may  be  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  real  property  upon  which  a  construction 
project  Is  to  be  performed,  or  a  prime  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor. 

"(6)  The  term  'principal'  means  (A(  the 
person  primarily  liable  to  complete  a  con- 
struction project  for  the  obligee,  or  to  make 
payments  to  other  persons  with  money  pro- 
vided by  the  obligee  in  respect  of  such  proj- 
ect, and  for  whose  performance  of  his  obli- 
gation the  surety  is  bound  under  the  terms 
of  a  payment  or  performance  bond,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  a  bid  bond,  a  person  bidding  for 
the  award  of  a  contract  to  perform  a  con- 
struction project.  A  principal  may  be  a  prime 
contractor  or  a  subcontractor. 

"(7)  The  term  'prime  contractor'  means 
the  person  with  whom  the  owner  or  lessee  of 
real  property  upon  which  a  construction 
project  is  to  be  performed  has  contracted  to 
perform  the  project. 

"(8)  The  term  subcontractor"  mean  a  per- 
son who  has  contracted  with  a  prime  con- 
tractor or  with  another  subcontractor  to  per- 
form a  construction  project. 

"(9)  The  term  "construction  project' 
means  a  project  Involving  work  on  cr  im- 
provements to  real  property;  a  construction 
project  to  be  performed  by  a  prime  contractor 
may  Involve  one  or  mere  lesser  construction 
projects  to  be  performed  by  subcontractors. 

"AUTHORrTT    OF   THE    ADMINISTRATION 

•"Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Administration  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  and  enter  into  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  any  surety  against  loss 
as  the  result  of  the  breach  of  the  terms  of 
a  bid  bond,  payment  bond,  or  performance 
bond  by  a  principal,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

"(1)  The  person  who  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  bond  Is  a  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"'(2)  The  bond  is  required  In  order  for 
such  person  to  bid  on  a  construction  con- 
tract, or  to  serve  as  a  prime  contractor  or 
subcontractor  on  a  construction  project. 

""(3)  Such  person  is  not  able  to  obtain  such 
bond  on  terms  and  conditions  which  gen- 
erally prevail  in  the  Industry  without  a  guar- 
antee under  this  section. 

"(4)  The  Administration  determines  that 
there  exists  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  person  will  perform  the  covenants  and 
conditions  of  the  contract  with  respect  to 
which  the  bond  is  required. 

"(5)  The  contract  and  the  construction 
project  meet  requirements  established  by 
the  AdminlstraUon  for  feasibility  of  success- 
ful completion  and  reasonableness  of  cost. 

"(b)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  under 
this  section  shall  obligate  the  Administra- 
tion to  pay  to  the  surety  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  cost  Incurred  by 
the  surety  In  fulfilling  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract with  an  obUgee  as  the  result  of  the 
breach  by  the  principal  of  the  terms  of  a 
bid  bond,  performance  bond,  or  payment 
bond. 

"'(c)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form annual  fee  for  any  guarantee  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  payable  at  such  time 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administration. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  any  such  fee  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  actuarial  practices  and 
procedures.  Any  fee  so  established  shall  be 
subject  to  periodic  review  in  order  that  the 
lowest  fee  that  experience  under  the  pro- 
gram shows  to  be  justified  wUl  be  placed  Into 
elTect.  The  Administration  may  also  fix  such 


uniform  fees  for  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  guarantees  under  this  section  as  it 
determines  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

""(d)  The  provisions  of  section  402  shall 
apply  in  the  adjninlstratlon  of  this  section. 

"FUND 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  There  is  established  a  re- 
volving fund  for  use  by  the  Administration 
in  carrying  out  this  part.  Initial  capital  for 
such  fund  shall  consist  of  not  to  exceed, 
$5,000,000  transferred  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  4(c)(1)(B)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  but  paragraph  (6)  of 
such  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  amounts 
so  transferred. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  estabUshed  by  this  section  all  receipts 
from  the  guarantee  program  authorized  by 
this  part.  Money  in  such  fund  not  needed 
for  the  payment  of  current  operating  ex- 
penses or  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
under  such  programs  shall  be  invested  in 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed 
by,  the  United  States;  except  that  money 
provided  as  imtlal  capital  for  such  fund  shall 
be  returned  to  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Administration  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate, whenever  the  level  of  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  this  section  permits  the  return  of 
such  money  without  endangering  the  sol- 
vency of  the  program  under  this  part." 

CERTIFICATIONS    OF    COMPETENCY     TO     PERFORM 
FEDERAL    CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS 

Sec  3.  paragraph  (7)  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  after  "(7)"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

'"(B)(1)  to  certify  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government,  within  15  days 
after  application  therefor  is  made  by  a  small 
business  concern,  concermng  the  compe- 
tency, capacity,  and  credit  of  such  concern 
to  bid  upon  and  to  carry  out  a  contract 
for  a  construction  project  to  be  financed  by 
such  department  or  agency  in  accordance 
vrtth  the  terms  thereof,  and  to  meet  all  obli- 
gations arising  thereunder,  and  any  such 
certification  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  accepted  by  such 
department  or  agency  in  lieu  of  requiring 
that  such  concern  provide  a  bid  bond,  pay- 
ment bond,  or  performance  bond;  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"(aa)  the  small  business  concern  is  not 
able  to  obtain  from  private  sources  the 
bonding  which,  except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  (B),  would  be  requU^d  In 
order  to  be  awarded  such  contract; 

"(bb)  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  possesses  qualifications  which 
would  normally  be  considered  sufficient  by 
the  surety  industry  to  obtain  such  bonding: 
"(cc)  the  amount  of  any  payment  bond 
or  performance  bond  which,  except  for  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  (B),  would  be 
required  of  such  concern  does  not  exceed 
$500,000;  and 

"'(11)  to  charge  and  receive  from  any  small 
business  concern  which  is  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  construction  project  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government,  pur- 
suant to  a  certification  made  imder  this 
paragraph  (B),  a  fee  or  fees  in  an  aggregate 
amount  which  is  not  more  than  the  premium 
or  premiums  which  such  concern  would  have 
otherwise  been  required  to  pay,  under  sound 
actuarial  practices  and  procedures,  to  a  pri- 
vate surety  to  obtain  a  payment  bond  and 
a  performance  bond  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  contract;  such  fee  or  fees  to  be  paid 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Administration 
shall  by  regiUatlon  prescribe." 

NATIONAI.    CONSTRUCTION    TASK    PORCE 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  establlab 
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a  National  Construction  Task  Force  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Task  Force')  to 
consist  of  fifteen  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator.  Members  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  Gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  and  the  public,  but 
in  selecting  such  members  the  Administrator 
shall  seek  to  obtain  the  services  of  persons 
who,  by  experience,  training,  or  interest,  are 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  construction 
industry  and  the  problems  of  the  small  con- 
tractor. Members  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  and  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  which  shall  be  not  less  often 
than  once  each  quarter.  Each  member  of  the 
Task  Force  from  private  life  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $75  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Task  Force,  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 
The  Administration  shall  provide  the  Task 
Force  with  such  office  facilities,  materials, 
and  EtaS  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(2)  The  Task  Force  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  develop  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  be  carried  out,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  for  broad- 
ening the  participation  of  small  business  en- 
terprise In  the  construction  industry.  Such 
programs  shall  Include  (A)  the  provision  of 
technical  Instruction  and  counselling  with 
respect  to  the  managing,  financing,  and  op- 
eration of  small  construction  concerns,  and 
the  techniques  of  successful  bidding  on 
construction  contracts,  and  (B)  the  corre- 
lation and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  opportunities  for  small  business 
enterprises  to  participate  as  prime  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  on  construction  proj- 
ects. 

"(3)  Approved  programs  and  policies  de- 
veloped by  the  Task  Force  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Administration  on  a  local  basis 
having  regard  for  varying  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  construction  industry  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country.  Whenever  nec- 
essary in  furtherance  of  such  programs  and 
policies,  the  Administration  may  obtain  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants,  or  an  organization  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

"(4)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sub- 
section shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration 
of  10  years  after  the  date  of  its  enactment." 


S.  2610 
A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AS- 
SISTED  PROJECTS 

"Sec  3.  In  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of 
programs  providing  financial  assistance  in 
aid  of  housing;  \irban  planning,  develop- 
ment, redevelopment,  or  renewal;  public  or 
community  faciUtles;  and  new  community 
development;  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  require,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  any  such  program  be  given  to 
lower  Income  persons  residing  In  the  area  of 
such  project;  and 


"(2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible  contracts  for 
work  to  be  pertormed  in  connection  with  any 
such  project  be  awarded  to  business  con- 
cerns, including  but  not  limited  to  individ- 
uals or  firms  doing  business  In  the  field  of 
planning,  consulting,  design,  architecture, 
buUding  construction,  rehabilitation,  main- 
tenance, or  repair,  which  are  located  in  or 
owned  in  substantial  part  by  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  area  of  such  project." 

S.  2611 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Miller  Act") 
to  exempt  construction  contracts  not  ex- 
ceeding $20,000  in  amount  from  the  bond- 
ing requirements  of  such  Act,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  Augiist  24,  1935,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
270a(a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$2,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,- 
000". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  270b) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserUng  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  2.  (a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who — 

"(1)  has  furnished  labor  or  material  in 
connection  with  any  contract  with  respect 
to  which  a  payment  bond  was  not  provided 
but  would  have  been  required  under  section 
1  if  the  amount  thereof  had  exceeded  $20,- 
000;  and 

"(2)  has  not  been  paid  in  full  for  such 
labor  or  material  upon  the  expiration  of -a 
period  of  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  last  of  the  labor  was  performed  or  the 
material  furnished  by  him; 

may  present  in  writing  a  claim  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  awarded  such  contract  for  the 
amount  owing  to  him  for  such  labor  or 
material  which  remained  unpaid  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  claim.  The  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  his  designee,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  consider, 
ascertain,  determine,  and  settle  any  such 
claim  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  re- 
ceipt thereof.  Upon  payment  of  any  such 
claim,  the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  extent  of  such  payment  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  claimant  against  the  person  for 
whom  the  labor  or  material  was  supplied. 
The  acceptance  by  the  claimant  of  any  such 
payment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  the 
claimant,  and  shall  constitute  a  complete 
release  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter." 


S.  2612— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MODERNIZE  JUDICIAL  PROCE- 
DURES m  CIVIL  ANTITRUST 
CASES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
modernize  judicial  procedures  in  civil 
antitrust  cases  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  revising  the  Expediting  Act  of 
1903.  (15  U.S.C.  28,  29;  49  U.S.C.  44.  45.) 

Section  1  of  the  Expediting  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  convening  of  a  three- judge 
district  court  to  hear  and  determine,  on 


an  expedited  basis,  civil  actions  filed  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  and  under  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  Federal  Communications  Act,  when 
the  Attorney  General  files  with  the  dis- 
trict court  a  certificate  that  in  his 
opinion  "the  case  is  of  general  public 
importance."  Section  2  of  that  act  pro- 
vides for  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  a  final  judgment  of  a  district 
court  in  any  civil  action  brought  by  the 
.United  States  under  any  of  the  acts 
covered  by  section  1.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  grant  or  denial  of  inter- 
locutory injunctions  in  cases  covered  by 
the  Expediting  Act  can  be  appealed 
imder  existing  law. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  re- 
cent past,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
both  in  opinions  and  in  out-of-court 
statements,  have  called  for  amendment 
of  the  Expediting  Act  to  provide  that 
appeals  in  civil  antitrust  cases  brought 
by  the  Government  should  ordinarily  go 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. Under  present  law  the  Supreme 
Court  is  called  upon  to  review  district 
court  decisions  in  all  Government  anti- 
trust cases  in  which  an  appeal  is  taken 
without  regard  to  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  issues  raised  by  the  appeal. 
Moreover,  the  Court  must  review  such 
cases — which  often  involve  lengthy  rec- 
ords and  complex  economic  issues — 
without  the  benefit  of  the  careful  sifting 
of  the  facts  and  narrowing  of  the  issues 
which  a  court  of  appeals  review  affords. 
And  because  Expediting  Act  appeals  are 
matters  of  right,  and  are  the  only  appeal 
which  either  party  has  available,  the 
Court  is  often  forced  by  the  requirements 
of  its  docket  to  dispose  of  cases  sum- 
marily in  cryptic  per  curiam  orders.  In 
addition,  the  three- judge  court  proce- 
dure, which  has  been  only  rarely  invoked, 
imposes  a  substantial  and  unnecessary 
burden  on  our  limited  judicial  resources. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  on 
behalf  of  the  adniinistration  would  rem- 
edy these  problems.  It  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
<S.  2721,  90th  Cong.),  which  was  passea 
by  this  Chamber  on  October  11,  1968,  and 
which  I  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  on 
March  17,  1969  (S.  1566).  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  an  Improvement  over  my  earlier 
measure. 

Now  let  me  state,  in  a  nutshell,  what 
this  bill  does.  First,  it  eliminates  the 
archaic  three-judge  procedure  in  the  dis- 
trict courts.  Second,  it  provides  that  in 
the  ordinary  course,  appeals  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's civil  antitrust  cases  will  be 
taken  to  the  courts  of  appeals,  subject  to 
discretionary  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
Third,  it  provides  for  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  without  intermediate  re- 
view by  the  court  of  appeals,  in  cases 
which  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  officer 
responsible  for  antitrust  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  or  the  district  court  in 
which  the  case  was  heard,  determines  to 
be  of  general  public  importance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Fourth,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  courts  of  appeals  may  re- 
view the  grant  or  denial  of  interlocutory 
injunctions — a  very  important  remedy 
for  both  sides  in  merger  cases.  Finally, 
it  eliminates  the  almost  never  used  provi- 
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■Ions  for  direct  review  of  certain  en- 
forcement proceedings  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  and  Federal  Communi- 
cations Acts. 

This   bill   Is   the   distillation  of  the 
thought  of  many  judges,  lawyers  and 
scholars.  It  contains  the  substance  of 
proposals  which  the  section  on  antitriist 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
been  discussing  in  recent  years  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
also  reflects  the  reoommendati<xis  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  long  needed  reform.  The  Attorney 
General,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  like  their  distin- 
guished predecessors,  are  convinced  that 
this  bill  will  enhance  effective  antitrust 
enforcement  by  streamlining  its  review 
procedures  and  providing  for  appellate 
.    review  of  interlocutory  injunctions. 

Mr.  President,  an  analysis  of  the  en- 
tire problem  and  of  this  bill,  which  will 
correct  it,  is  set  forth  in  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  requesting  that  the  bill 
be  Introduced.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  bath  the  Attorney  General's  letter 
and  thetext  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2612)  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  11,  1903.  commonly  known  as 
the  Expediting  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksem,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

S.  2612 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  February  11,  1903  (32 
Stat.  823,  as  amended.  15  U.3.C.  28,  49  U.S.C. 
44).  commonly  known  as  the  Expediting  Act, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S«c.  1.  In  any  clvU  action  brought  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,'  approved  July  2,  1890.  or  any 
other  Acts  having  like  purpose  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  wherein 
the  United  States  is  plalnUff  and  equitable 
relief  Is  sought,  the  Attorney  General  may 
file  with  the  court,  prior  to  the  entry  of  final 
Judgment,  a  certificate  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  case  Is  of  general  public  importance. 
Upon  filing  of  such  certificate,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Judge  designated  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  If  no  Judge  has  as  yet  been 
designated,  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  2  of  that  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  29, 
49  US.C.  46)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  in  every  dvll 
action  brought  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,'  ap- 
proved July  2,  1890,  or  any  other  Acts  hav- 
ing Uke  purpose  that  have  been  or  here- 
after may  be  enacted,  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  the  complainant  and  equitable  re- 
lief Is  sought,  any  appeal  from  a  final  Judg- 
ment entered  In  any  such  action  shall  be 
taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to 
sections  1291  and  2107  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Any  appeal   from  an 


Interlocutory  order  entered  In  any  such  ao- 
Uon  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
piirsuant  to  sections  129a(a)(l)  and  2107  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  but  not 
otherwise.  Any  Judgment  entered  by  the 
court  of  appeals  In  any  such  action  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
a  writ  of  certiorari  as  provided  In  section 
1264(1)  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(b)  An  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment  pur- 
suant to  subeecUon  (a)  shall  He  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if: 

(1)  upon  application  of  a  party  filed  with- 
in five  days  of  the  filing  ot  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal,  the  district  Judge  who  adjudicated  the 
case  enters  an  order  stating  that  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  of  general  public  Importance  In  the 
administration  of  justice;  or 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  files  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  a  certificate  stating  that  Imme- 
diate  consideration   of   the   appeal   by   the 
Supreme  Court  U  of  geuMul  public  Impor- 
tance In  the  administration  of  JusUce. 
A  court  order  pursuant  to  ( 1 )  or  a  certificate 
pursuant  to  (2)  must  be  fUed  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal. 
When  such  an  order  or  cerUficate  U  filed, 
the   appeal    and   any   cross-appeal   shall    be 
docketed  in  the  Ume  and  manner  prescribed 
by   the  rules   of   the   Supreme   Court.   That 
Court  shall  thereupon  either  (1)   dispose  of 
the  appeal  and  any  cross-appeal  in  Um  same 
manner  as  any  other  direct  appeal  authorized 
by  law.  or   (2)    In  Its  discretion,  deny  the 
direct  appeal  and  remand  the  case  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  which  shall  then  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  the  same  as 
if  the  appeal  and  any  cross-appeal  therein 
had  been  docketed  In  the  court  of  appeals 
m  the  first  Instance  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)." 

See.  3.  (a)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C  §  401  (d) ) 
U  repecUed. 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
February  9.  1903,  as  amended  (32  Stat  848 
849;  49  U.S.C.  43).  Is  repealed  and  the  colon 
preceding  It  Is  changed  to  a  period. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  not  apply  to  an  action  In  which  a  no- 
tice of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aot.  Appeal  In 
any  such  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
the  provlMons  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
February  11,  1903  (32  Stet.  823.  as  amended, 
15  U.S.C.  29.  49  U.S.C.  45)  which  were  In 
effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
is  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Attornet  General. 

Washington.  B.C. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  enclosed 
a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Expediting  Act 
32  Stat.  823,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  28  and  29* 
49  U.S.C.  44  and  45. 

The  blU  would  streamline  Judicial  pro- 
cedure In  antitrust  Utlgation  and  Institute 
procedure  for  appellate  review  of  interlocu- 
tory orders  on  injunctions. 

The  bill  would  amend  Section  1  of  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  (16  U.S.C.  28,  49  U.S.C.  44) 
which  provides  for  a  three-Judge  district 
court  In  civil  actions  where  the  United  States 
Is  a  plaintiff  under  the  Sherman  or  Clayton 
Antitrust  Acts  or  certain  sections  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  when  the  Attorney 
General  files  with  the  district  court  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  case  Is  of  general  pubUc  Im- 
portance. The  section  also  provides  that  the 
hearing  and  determination  of  such  cases 
shaU  be  expedited.  The  amendment  woiUd 
eUmlnate  the  provision  that  a  three-judge 
court  be  impaneled  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral files  his  expediting  certificate,  but  would 
retain  the  expediting  procedure  In  single 
Judge  district  courts. 

The  bill   would  amend  Section  2  of  the 
Act  (16  use.  29.  49  U.S.C.  45),  which  pro- 
vides that  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment  of 
a  district  court  In  any  civil  action  brought 
by  the  United  SUtes  under  any  of  the  acts 
covered  by  Section  1  of  the  Expediting  Act 
will   He   only   in   the   Supreme   Court    The 
amendment   would   eliminate  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  In  such  actions  for 
all  but  cases  of  general  public  Importance 
substituting  normal  appellate  review  through 
the  courts  of  appeals  with  discretionary  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amendment 
provides  that  any  appeal  from  a  final  Judg- 
ment In  a  Government  civil  case  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  other  statutes  of  like  pur- 
^e.  and  not  certificated  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  district  court  as  requiring  im- 
mediate  Supreme  Court  review  will  be  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  Sections 
1291  and  2107  of  tUle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Any  appeal  from  an  Interlocutory  order 
entered  in  any  such  action  shall  be  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  Section 
1292(a)  (1)  and  2107  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  not  otherwise.  Any  Judg- 
ments entered  by  the  courts  of  appeals  in 
such  actions  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  an  ap- 
peal  and  any  cross-appeal  from  a  final  judg- 
ment  in  such  proceedings  wlU  He  directly  m 
the  Supreme  Court  if.  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal 
( 1 )  upon  appUcation  of  a  party,  the  district 
Judge  who  decided  the  case  enters  an  order 
stating  that  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
Appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  of  general 
public  Importance  in  the  administration  of 
Justice,  or  (2)  the  Attorney  General  files  In 
the  district  court  a  certificate  containing  the 
same  statement.  Upon  filing  of  such  an  order 
or  certificate,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  either 
dispose  of  the  appeal  and  any  cross-appeal  In 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  direct  appeal 
authorized  by  law  or  deny  the  direct  appeal 
and  remand  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals 
Review  in  that  court  could  then  go  forward 
without  further  delay.  This  Is  similar  to  the 
procedure  of  the  Criminal  AppeaU  Act  (18 
U.S.C.  3731).  * 

The  bill  would  also  narrow  the  scope  of 
the  Expediting  Act  by  eliminating  the  refer- 
ence In  existing  law  to  civil  cases  brought 
by  the  United  States  under  the  original  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  subsequent  stat- 
utes of  like  purpose.  This  change,  however, 
would  not  alter  the  breadth  of  the  Expedit- 
ing Act  Insofar  as  the  Government's  injunc- 
tive antitrust  cases  are  concerned. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Sherman  Act  It 
was  desirable  that,  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral believed  an  antitrust  case  brought  by 
the  Government  would  be  of  general  pubUc 
(^Importance,  he  could  have  the  case  heard  on 
an  expedited  basis  by  a  speclaUy  designated 
court  providing  the  advantage,  in  a  relatively 
new  area  of  law,   of   the   wisdom  and   ex- 
perience of  three  Judges.  Accordingly,  the 
three-Judge  court  provision  in  the  Expedit- 
ing  Act   was   adopted   in    1903.   when   trial 
judges  and  practitioners  were  encountering 
emerging  legal  and  economic  Issues  of  novel 
complexity.  However,   the  bench  and   bar's 
familiarity  today  with  the  antitrust  laws  ob- 
viates the  need  for  three-Judge  courts    In 
nearly  30  years  now  the  Department  has  re- 
sorted to  the  three-judge  court  procedure  In 
antitrust  cases  but  seven  times,  and  only 
once  during  the  last  decade.  Three-Judge 
courts  represent  a  substantial  burden  on  otir 
Judicial  resources  and  we  see  no  adequate 
justification  for  continuation  of  the  three- 
judge  court  provision  in  the  law. 

We  believe  that  It  U  desirable  to  eUmlnate 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  all 
but  cases  of  general  pubHc  Importance  and 
to     suhetltute     normal     appellate     review 
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through  the  courts  of  appeals,  with  discre- 
tionary review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  How- 
ever, we  also  beUeve  that  upon  the  Attorney 
General's  certification  that  an  antitrust  case, 
prior  to  final  judgment,  is  of  general  public 
Importance,  the  district  court  should  ex- 
pedite It.  and  If  so  certificated  by  the  trial 
judge  or  the  Attorney  General  within  15  days 
after  any  party  has  noted  an  appeal,  the  case 
should  be  routed  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

On  several  recent  occasions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  called  attention  to  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  present  procedure.  See, 
e.g..  United  States  v.  Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  374  U.S. 
174.    175.   n.   1;    Brown   Shoe  Co.   v.   United 
States.  370  U.S.  294.  366,  368-864  (Opinions  of 
Clark  and  Harlan.  JJ.);  United  States  v.  d«- 
Pont  A  Co.,  366  VS.  316,  324;  cf.  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.   v.    United  States,   381   U.S.  414 
(Harlan  and  Goldberg.  JJ..  dissenting);  but 
see  United  States  v.  Singer  Mfg.  Co..  supra,  at 
197  (Opinion  of  White,  J.) .  Under  present  law 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  Is  called  upon  to  review 
district  court  decisions  In  all  Government 
antitrust  cases  In  which  an  appeal  Is  taken, 
without  regard  to  the  general  significance  of 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  appeal.  The  Govern- 
ment can  sometimes  ameliorate  this  sltua- 
tlon  Without  undue  sacrifice  of  enforcement 
alms  by  not  appealing  cases  which  It  would 
be  wining  to  carry  to  a  court  of  appeals;  but 
a  defendant,  of  course,  has  a  private  Interest 
which  can  be  asserted  only  In  the  particular 
case  and  hence  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Cotu-t  in  the  event  that  the  district 
court  rules  against  him.  In  most  Instances 
appeals  by  both  defendants  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  initially  be  considered  more  effec- 
tively by  the  courts  of  appeals.  Indeed,  the 
availability  of  review  by  the  courts  of  appeals 
would  greatly  ease  the  burden  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  at  present  must  often 
examine  Immense  evidentiary  records.  The 
courts,    defendants    and    the    Government, 
therefore,  will  be  better  served  by  making  re- 
view in  the  courts  of  appeals  the  normal  rule. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  possibil- 
ity  of   Immediate   review   by   the   Supreme 
Court  be  preserved  for  cases  of  general  pub- 
lic Importance  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Such  cases  will  usually  Involve  novel 
legal  questions  pertaining  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  or 
may  have  serious  legal  or  economic  conse- 
quences going  beyond  the  mere  private  In- 
terests of  the  individual  Utlgants. 

The  determination  of  whether  a  case 
should  be  certified  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  can  best  be  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  trial  Judge  who  decided  the 
case.  It  is  the  pubHc  Interest  in  effective 
antitrust  enforcement  which  primarily  dic- 
tates the  need  for  any  direct  appeals,  and  it 
is  the  Attorney  General — the  chief  law  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States — who  Is  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  what  the  total  enforce- 
ment picture  is  with  respect  to  a  particular 
case.  Though  defendants'  private  Interests, 
which  may  be  of  substantial  private  impor- 
tance, would  not  afford  a  basis  for  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  trial  Judge 
who  heard  and  decided  the  case  can  beet 
evaluate  a  defendant's  claim  that  immediate 
Supreme  Court  review  is  of  general  public 
Importance  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
The  bill's  provision  requiring  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  district  Judge  to  file  the  cer- 
tificate within  15  days  after  either  party 
has  filed  its  notice  of  appeal  will  assure 
that  the  opposing  party  is  promptly  notified 
that  a  direct  appeal  Is  Involved.  And  the 
routing  of  both  appeals  and  cross-appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  filing  of  the  cer- 
tificate will  eliminate  the  delay  and  confu- 
sion of  piecemeal  appeals. 

There  Is  presently  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  Interlocutory  appeal  stat- 
ute, 28  U.S.C.  1292(a),  Is  available  in  cases 
falling  within  the  Expediting  Act.  The  cir- 
cuits of  the  courts  of  appeals  are  spUt  on 
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this  question  (compare  United  States  v.  /n- 
gersoll  Rand,  320  F.  2d  509  (3d  Clr.  1968), 
with  United  States  v.  F.M.C.  Corp..  321  F.  2d, 
634  (9th  Clr.) .  appUcation  for  temporary  in- 
junction denied,  84  8.  Ct.  4  (1963)  (Goldberg, 
J..  In  chambers),  and  United  States  v.  CiUes 
Service  Co..  No.  7216  (Ist  Clr.,  May  8.  1969) ), 
and  we  think  it  impropriate  to  resolve  this 
question  with  clarifying  legislation. 

We  strongly  believe  In  the  dealrabiUty  of 
appellate  review  of  district  court  orders 
granting,  modifying,  or  denying  preliminary 
Injunctions.  Such  review  Is  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  outset  of  a  case  and  would  not 
cause  undue  delay  or  disruption.  The  dis- 
trict court's  discretion  on  injunctions  can 
be  reviewed,  in  substantial  part,  separately 
from  a  determination  of  the  ultimate  merits 
of  the  case  and  court  of  appeals  review  is 
not,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  subsequent 
direct  Supreme  Court  review  of  the  final 
judgment  in  the  event  of  certification.  More- 
over, the  immediate  Impact  of  Injxinctlve 
orders,  whether  the  injunction  is  granted  or 
denied,  calls  for  appellate  review  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness.  The  public  interest  that  pos- 
sibly unlawful  mergers  not  be  consummated 
until  their  validity  is  adjudicated,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obvious  desire  of  private  business 
to  avoid  a  costly  and  complicated  unscram- 
bling, would,  in  our  view,  benefit  from  mak- 
ing the  provisions  of  28  XJS.C.  120a(a)(l) 
available  In  Expediting  Act  cases. 

These  considerations  do  not  apply  to  ap- 
peals of  Interlocutory  orders  not  relating  to 
Injunctions  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1292(b). 
That  section  permits  Intwlocutory  ai^)eal  of 
any  order  made  at  any  time  during  the  dis- 
trict court  proceedings,  to  which  that  court 
appends  the  statutory  findings  (although  the 
court  of  appeals  may.  in  its  discretion,  de- 
cline to  allow  the  appeal) .  One  reason  against 
appllcablUty  of  Section  1292(b)  Is  the  desire 
to  avoid  undue  delay  and  disruption.  Anti- 
trust cases  are  often  lengthy  and  complex, 
containing  sufficient  obstacles  to  expeditious 
conclusion  without  Increasing  the  possibili- 
ties of  interruption  for  interlocutory  appeals. 
A  second  reason  Is  the  inapproprlateness  of 
review  of  controlling  questions  of  law  by  a 
court  which  later  may  never  get  review  of  the 
final  Judgment.  The  theory  of  1292(b)  is  that 
the  appeUate  court  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  rule  early,  before  getting  the  final 
Judgment,  on  questions  that  may  be  decisive. 
It  would  be  anomalous  for  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals to  undertake  Interlocutory  resolution 
of  such  Issues  when,  at  the  end  of  trial,  if  a 
certificate  is  filed,  the  final  Judgment  would 
go  dlrecUy  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Finally,  we  think  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  retaining  enforcement  proceedings 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  the 
Communications  Act  within  the  scope  of  the 
Expediting  Act.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  expressly  Included  In  Section  1  of  the 
Expediting  Act,  while  Section  401(d)  of  the 
Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  401(d)) 
makes  the  Expediting  Act  applicable  to  cases 
brought  by  the  United  States  under  Sec- 
tions 201-222  of  the  Communications  Act. 
We  see  no  need  for  direct  appeal  In  such 
cases — indeed,  these  provisions  have  rarely 
been  invoked.  Therefore  we  propose  that  ref- 
erences to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be 
stricken  from  the  Expediting  Act  and  that 
Section  401(d)    of  'Htie  27  be  repealed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advisee   that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed   blU  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Attornet  General. 


S.  2619— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  5723(b)  OF 
TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


amend  section  5723(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  length  of  serv- 
ice required  by  teachers  In  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  are  paid  to  first 
post  of  duty. 

This  pn^josed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted by  Executive  communication, 
dated  July  2.  1969.  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Acting  Secretary 
RusseU  E.  Train  explaining  the  back- 
ground and  purpose  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2619)  to  amend  Section 
5723(b)  of  -nUe  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  length  of  service  required  by 
teachers  in  Bureau  of  Indian  J^alrs 
schools  when  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  are  paid  to  first  post  of  duty, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  v 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  B.C..  July  2, 1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  Section  5723(b) 
of  'ntle  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
length  of  service  required  by  teachers  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  are  paid  to  first 
post  of  duty." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  subsection 
5723(b)  of  ntie  5.  United  States  Code  to 
prescribe  a  minimum  period  of  one  school 
year,  rather  than  12  months,  which  a  teacher 
In  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  must 
agree  to  serve  in  order  to  have  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  paid  to  first  post  of 
duty  as  a  shortage  category  type  position. 
The  services  of  the  majority  of  such  teach- 
ers are  required  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
school  year  which  approximates  that  of  the 
pubUc  schools.  I.e.,  from  late  August  or  early 
September  through  May  or  the  first  part  of 
June.  A  large  number  of  new  teachers  (be- 
tween 400  and  500)  are  hired  for  the  start 
of  each  school  year.  Many  of  these,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  leave  Bureau  service  at 
the  end  of  one  school  year  of  service.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  present  requirement  to 
remain  In  Government  service  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  12  months  from  date  of  ap- 
pointment, in  order  not  to  be  liable  for  re- 
payment of  moneys  spent  by  the  Bureau  for 
their  travel  and  transportation  expenses  at 
time  of  appointment,  most  will  delay  sub- 
mitting their  resignations  until  the  end  of 
this  12-month  period. 

This  creates  many  problems.  If  a  teacher 
Is  not  going  to  continue  his  employment  for 
another  school  year,  It  Is  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest  and  advantage  to  know  this 
by  the  end  of  the  school  year  In  order  to 
assure  that  a  replacement  Is  recruited  and 
on  duty  by  the  start  of  the  next  school  year. 
Severe  administrative  problems  occur  when 
an  employee  resigns  after  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  the  severity  being  further 
compounded  when  an  employee  waits  until 
the  completion  of  his  12  months  of  service 
to  submit  his  resignation.  Enactment  of  the 
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proposed  bill  would  alleviate  this  situation 
by  relieving  teachers  who  complete  a  school 
year  of  service  of  any  obligation  to  repay 
travel  expenses  to  the  Oovermnent,  regard- 
leas  of  the  reason  for  their  resignation. 
Some  slight  savings  In  salary  costs  would 
also  accrue  to  the  Government  as  many  of 
these  teachers  are  now  kept  In  a  pay  status 
through  the  summer  months  In  order  to 
attend  worlcshops,  work  on  curriculum  de- 
velopment, or  take  educational  and  annual 
leave.  Resignation  of  teachers  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  would  also  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Bureau  In  that  summertime 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
could  be  directed  only  at  those  remaining  for 
another  school  year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this   proposed    legislation    from    the   stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  B.  TkAiN, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


a.  2620— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  AND  EXTEND  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

_  Mr*.  J3PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
administration's  housing  bill  for  1969. 
entitled  "The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Amendments  for  1969."  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  are  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett',  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  tMr.  Tower),  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2620)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Tower),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Amendments  of  1969". 

Tttlb  I — Amendments  to  the  National 

Housing  Act 

extension  op  fha  insdbance  AuAioRrnES 

Sec.  101.  (a)   Section  2(a)  of  the  National 

Housing  Act  is  amendsd  by  striking  "1969" 

In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "1971". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  "or  title  X"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "title  X  or  title  XI":  and 

(2)  striking  "1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1971". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "1969"  In  the  fifth  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 


by  striking   "1969"  in   the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(f)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "1969"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1971". 

(h)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1986  Is  hereby  repealed. 

expiration  op  fha   rental  housing 
program   for.  the   elderlt 
Sec.  102.  Section  231  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under 
this  section  after  December  31,  1969,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure  issued 
on  or  before  that  date." 

MORTGAGE    LIMITS    FOR     MOBILE 
HOME     COURTS 

Sec.  103.  Section  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "traUer  coach  mobile  dwell- 
ings" m  paragraph  numbered  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion 207(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mobile  homes": 

(2)  striking  "trailer  court  or  park"  In  par- 
agraph numbered  (6)  of  subsection  207(b) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "mobile  home 
court  or  park": 

(3)  striking  "trailer  coach  mobile  dwell- 
ings" in  paragraph  numbered  (6)  of  sub- 
section 207(a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"mobile  homes":  and 

(4)  striking  "$1,800  per  space  or  $500,000 
per  mortgage  for  trailer  courts  or  parks"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  207(c)(3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2300  per 
space  or  $1,000,000  per  mortgage  for  mobile 
home  courts  or  parks". 

MORTGAGE     INSURANCE     ON     CONDOMINIUM 
UNITS     FOR     SERVICEMEN 

Sec.  104.  Section  222(b)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  234(c)."  Immediately  before  the  word 
"except". 

HOMEOWNERSHIP    FOR     LOWER     INCOME 
PAMILIEfi 

Sec.  105.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
235(h)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  the  second  time  it 
appears:   and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ".  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter". 

RENTAL     AND     COOPERATIVE     HOUSING     FOR 
LOWER     INCOME     FAMILIES 

Sec.  106.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
236(1)  (1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  the  second  Ume  It 
appears;    and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter". 

INCREASE     IN     GNMA     PURCHASE    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  107.  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  "exceeds  or  exceeded  $17,500" 
in  clause  (3)0*  the  proviso  to  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exceeds 
or  exceeded  $20,000": 

(2)  striking  "that  exceeds  $17,500"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"that  exceeds  the  otherwise  applicable  maxi- 
mum amount":  and 

(3)  striking  "did  not  exceed  $17,500"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "did  not  exceed  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable maximum  amount". 

RECISSION    OF    SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  108.  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ",  and 
by  $500,000,000  on  July  1,  1969". 


Title  n — Renewal  and  Housing  Assistance 

increased  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ",  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary thereafter;  Provided,  That,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  in  any  year  contract  to  make 
grants  in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than 
Is  authorized  in  appropriation  acts". 

EXTENSION    OF    URBAN    RENEWAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 
INDIAN    TRIBES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  110(h)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  term  'State' 
Includes  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  territories,  possessions,  and  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations,  including 
Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the 
United  States". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  116  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  coun- 
ties" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "counties, 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  na- 
tions. Including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos,  of  the  United  States". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  coun- 
ties" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'counties, 
and -Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  na- 
tions, including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos,  of  the  United  States  ". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  sectlcn  118  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  coun- 
ties" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "counties, 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  na- 
tions, including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos,  of  the  United  States". 

LOANS   FOR   PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec  203.  Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
the  third  sentence. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  204.  The  proviso  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  la 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "any 
contract"  the  following:  ",  although  not 
limited  to  debt  service  requirements,". 

'  ROOM  COSTS  IN  HIGH -COST  AREA 

Sec.  205.  The  proviso  to  the  first  sentence 
Of  section  15(5)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  "$750 
per  room  "  and  Inserting  "45  per  centum"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

MANAGEMENT    AND    SERVICES    IN    PUBLIC 
HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec  206.  The  last  sentence  of  section  15(10) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  striking  "July  1,  1970"  and 
inserting  "July  1,  1971"  in  lieu  thereof. 

ADDITIONAL    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COLLEGE 
HOUSING    DEBT    SERVICE    GRANTS 

Sec  207.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  by  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter". 

Title  III — Metropolitan  Development 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
numbered  (10); 

( 2 )  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph numbered  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph numbered   (11)    as  follows: 

"'12)  States,  including  statewide  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  of  a  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions  which  are  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  for  programs  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  communities  having  populations 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  which  pro- 
vide Information  and  data  on  urban  needs 
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and  iirban  assistance  programs  and  activities 
and  technical  assistance  to  such  communi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  solution  of  local 
problems." 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOB    COMPREHXNSIVS 
PLANNING 

Sec  302.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  "and"  and  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  thereafter". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    NEW   COMtrUMITT 
ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec  303.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  "July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  OPEN   SPACE   LAND 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  304.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  striking  "and"  and  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof",  and  by  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  thereafter". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  WATER  AND  SEWER  FACILI- 
TIES, NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILITIES,  AND  ADVANCE 
ACQUISITION    OF    LAND    PROGRAMS 

Sec  306.  Section  708(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  "July  1,  1970"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

TRAINING  AND  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Sec  306.  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Title  Vin — Training  and  Fellowship 

Programs 

"findings  and  purpose 

"Sec  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  urban  population  has  caused  severe 
problems  in  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  to  (1) 
provide  special  training  in  skills  needed  for 
economic  and  efficient  community  develop- 
ment and  (2)  support  research  in  new  or 
Improved  methods  of  dealing  with  com- 
munity development  problems. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and  housing  technicians  and  specialists  and 
to  afislst  and  encourage  the  States,  In  co- 
operation with  public  or  private  universities 
and  colleges  and  urban  centers,  and  with 
business  firms  and  associates,  labor  unions, 
and  other  interested  associations  and  or- 
ganizations to  ( 1 )  organize.  Initiate,  develop, 
and  expand  programs  which  will  provide 
special  training  in  skills  needed  for  economic 
and  efficient  community  development  to 
those  technical,  professional,  and  other  per- 
sons with  the  capacity  to  master  and  employ 
such  skills,  who  are,  or  are  training  to  be, 
employed  by  a  governmental  or  public  body 
which  has  responsibility  for  community 
development,  or  by  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  Is  conducting  or  has  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  and  community 
development  programs;  and  (2)  support 
State  and  local  research  l^at  Is  needed  In 
connection  with  housing"  programs  and 
needs,  public  Improvement  programing,  code 
problems,  efficient  land  use,  urban  transpor- 
tation, and  similar  community  development 
problems. 

"fellowships  for  citt  planning  and  urban 
studies 
"Sec  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  provide  f ellowslilpe  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and  housing  technicians  and  specialists  as 
herein  provided.  Persons  shaU  be  selected  for 
such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability 


and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  FeUow- 
shlps  shall  be  solely  for  training  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  having  programs  of  graduate  study 
in  the  field  of  city  planning  or  in  related 
fields  ( including  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, economics,  municipal  finance,  public 
administration,  and  sociology) ,  which  pro- 
grams are  oriented  to  training  for  careers 
in  city  and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  development. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  memt>ers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  follows:  Three  from 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
three  from  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  who  are  the  heads  of  de- 
partments which  provide  academic  courses 
appropriately  related  to  the  field  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  and  three  from  national 
organizations  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  problems  relating  to  urban,  regional 
and  community  development.  The  Board 
shall  meet  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  him  with 
respect  to  persons  to  be  selected  for  fellow- 
ships under  this  section.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  a  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  for  members  of  ad- 
visory conumlttees  created  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
"matching  grants  to  states 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  the  Secretary  may  make 
matching  grants  to  States  to  assist  In — 

"(1)  organizing.  Initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  to  provide  special  train- 
ing In  skills  needed  for  economic  and  effi- 
cient community  development  to  those  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  other  persons  with 
the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such 
skills  who  are,  or  are  training  to  be,  em- 
ployed by  a  governmental  or  public  body 
which  has  responsibilities  for  community 
development,  or  by  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  Is  conducting  or  has  re- 
sponsDttlity  for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs;  and 

"(2)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  is  needed  In  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs,  public  Improvement 
programing,  code  problems,  efficient  land 
use,  urban  transportation,  and  similar  com- 
munity development  problems,  and  collect- 
ing, collating  and  publishing  statistics  and 
Information  relating  to  such  research. 

"(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State 
imder  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  State  which — 

"(1)  sets  forth  the  proposed  use  of  the 
funds  and  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished; 

"(2)  explains  the  method  by  which  the 
required  amounts  from  non-Federal  sources 
wUl  be  obtained; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  section. 

"(4)  designates  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
State  government  who  has  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  administration  of  a 
statewide  research  and  training  program  as 
the  officer  or  agency  VTltb  reaponslblUty  and 
authority  for  the  execution  of  the  State's 
program  under  this  section:  and 

"(5)  provides  that  such  officer  or  agency 
will  make  such  reports  tq  the  Secretary,  In 
such  form,  and  oontalntng  such  Information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(c)    No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 


section  for  any  use  unless  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  such  grant  Is  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  same  purpose 
and  for  concurrent  use. 

"STATE    LIMIT 

"Sec  804.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE,    S-rUDIES,    AND    PUBLI- 
CATION    OP     INFORMATION 

"Sec.  805.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  or  pubUc  bodies  and  to 
undertake  such  studies  and  publish  and  dis- 
tribute such  information,  either  directly  or 
by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  de- 
sirable. Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  806.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  providing  fellowships  under  this  Utle, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  untu  ex- 
pended. 

"MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec  807.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title  the 
term  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  and  the  term 
•Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative and  other  expenses  In  carrying 
out  this  title." 

Title   IV — Miscellaneous 

INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOB  MODEL  criTES 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  the  third  time  It  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter". 

(b)  SecUon  111(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  everything  after  "avalUble"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "until  expended.". 

FLEXIBLE    INTEREST    RATE    AUTHORITT 

Sec  402.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
""An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veteran's  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7.  1968,  Is 
amended  by  striking  ",  untU  October  1, 1969,". 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  until  October 
1,  1971.". 

ANNUAL     HOUSING    REPORT 

Sec  403.  Section  1603  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  "January"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "February". 

URBAN     PROPERTT     PROTECTION     AND     REINSUR- 
ANCE  ENTRY   INTO   REINSURANCE  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  404.  Section  1222(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  '"thereafter"  the  first  time  that  word 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

URBAN     PROPERTT     PROTECTION     AND     REINSUR- 
ANCE  STATE   SHARE   OP   RXINBUSKD   LOOSES 

Sbc.  40S.  Section  1223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph numbered  (1)  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(1)  in  any  State  which  has  not,  after  the 
close  of  the  second  full  regular  session  of 
the  appropriate  State  legislative  body  fol- 
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lowing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  adopted  appropriate  legislation,  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  under  which  the  State,  lt«  political 
subdlvlalona,  or  a  governmental  corporation 
or  fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law, 
will  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  smy  rein- 
■ured  looses  In  that  State  in  any  relnsxu-ance 
contract  year.  In  an  amount  up  to  6  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  property  Insurance 
premiums  earned  In  that  State  during  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the  end 
of  the  reinsurance  contract  year  on  those 
lines  of  Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  that  State  during  the  contract  year, 
to  the  extent  that  reinsured  loaaes  paid  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  year  exceed  the  total 
of  (A)  reinsurance  premiums  earned  In  that 
State  during  that  reinsurance  contract  year 
plus  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the  total  pre- 
miums earned  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsur- 
ance In  that  State  during  a  preceding  period 
measured  from  the  end  of  the  most  recent 
reinsurance  contract  year  with  reei>ect  to 
which  the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for 
losses  under  this  Utle  over  (11)  any  amounts 
paid  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsured  losses 
that  were  Inciured  during  such  period:" 

BTUDT   or  KXINSUKANCX  AND  OTHXB   PSOGKAMS 

.  Sbc,  iD6.  Section  1235(b)  of  the  NaUonal 
Qoual^g.Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Jtine  30,  1970". 

NATIONAL    VLOOO    INST7BANCX    PSOCBAIC — ^ADOP- 
TION  OF   LOCAL   FLOOD   CONTXOL    MEASUSXS 

Sxc.  407.  (a)  Paragraph  numbered  (3)  of 
section  1305(c)  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking 
"June  30.  1970,  permanent"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1971,  adequate". 

(b)  Section  1315  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  "June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1971";  and 

(2)  striking  "permanent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "adequate". 

(c)  Section  1361(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "permanent"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "adequate". 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

SacnoN-BT-SscnoN   Stjumabt   of   Housing 
AND  UasAN  Dkvklopkxnts  op  1969 

TITLB    I — AMZNTXIONTS    TO    THI    NATIONAL 
HOUSINO  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Extension  of  FHA  insurance 
authorities 

This  section  would  extend,  imtil  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion's authority  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  Insure  housing  and  other  types  of 
mortgage  loans  and  to  insure  Title  I  prop- 
erty Improvement  loans.  Without  this  ex- 
tension the  FHA's  basic  insuring  authorities 
will  (with  minor  exceptions)  expire  on  CX:- 
tober  1  of  this  year. 

Subsection  (a)  extends  the  authority  of 
FHA  to  insTire  property  Improvement  loans 
under  its  Title  I  program.  Subsection  (b) 
extends  authmlty  to  insure  housing  loans 
and  mortgages  under  all  FHA  programs  ex- 
cept those  with  independent  termination 
dates.  SubsecUtm  (c)  extends  the  section 
321  program  of  mortgage  insurance  for 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies and  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  extends  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  the 
section  809  and  810  programs  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  military,  NASA  and  the  AKC. 
Subsections  (f )  and  (g)  extend  the  programs 
of  mortgage  Insurance  for  land  development 
and  for  group  medical  facilities.  Subsection 
(h)  revokes  FHA's  special  authority  to  in- 
aim  mortgages  for  new  communities  under 
the  Title  X  program  unUl  October  1,  1972.  As 
in  other  FHA  progntiu,  such  authority 
would  b«  provided  only  through  October  1. 
1971. 


See.  102.  Expiration  of  FHA  Seetion  231 
rental  housing  program  for  the  elderly 

Tills  section  would  amend  section  231  o< 
the  National  Housing  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  no  mortgage  shall  be  insiired  covering 
a  Housing  for  the  Klderly  Project  under  that 
section  except  ptusuant  to  a  commitment  to 
insure  Issued  (Ml  or  before  December  31, 
1969. 

5ec.   103.   Increase  in   mortgage   limits   for 
mobile  home  courts  or  parks 
This  section  would  increase  the  mmriTrmm 
amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may  be  Insured 
per  space  in  a  mobile  home  court  from  $1300 
to  $3,500  and  Increase  the  maximum  mort- 
gage amount  per  mobile  home  court  project 
from    »600,000    to    $1,000,000.    The    section 
would  also  amend  section  207  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  redesignate,  for  greater  ac- 
caracy,  the  mortgage  insurance  program  for 
"trailer  courts  or  parks"  as  a  program  for 
"mobile  home  courts  or  parks."  This  change 
in   nomenclature   would    not   have   a   sub- 
stantive effect  on  the  program. 
Sec.  104.  Mortgage  insurance  on  condominum 
units  for  servicemen 
This  section  would  amend  section  222  of 
the    National    Housing    Act    to    permit    the 
initial  Insurance  under  that  section  of  mort- 
gages covering  a  one  family  unit  in  a  con- 
dominium. Under  existing  provisions  service- 
men who  purchase  condominium  units  can 
obtain  the  benefits  of  section  223 — payment 
of  mortgage  insurance  on  their  behalf  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— only  when  they  assume  an  exist- 
ing FHA  Insured  mortgage  covering  the  unit. 
Section  301  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  authorized  the  trans- 
fer of  such  assumed  mortgages  to  section 
222  but  failed  to  also  authorize  the  Initial 
insurance   under  section  222   of  mortgages 
covering  condominium  units. 

Sec.    105.    Homeoumership    for    loto-income 
families 
This  section  would  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts,  which  may 
be  entered  into  after  July  1,  1970,  to  make 
periodic  assistance  payments  on  behalf  of 
eligible  homeowners  and  cooperative  mem- 
bers, by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
Sec.  106.  Rental  and  cooperative  housing  for 
lower-income  families 
This  section  would  amend  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act   to  increase  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts,  which  may 
be  entered  into  after  July  1,  1970,  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on  be- 
half of  the  owner  of  a  rental  hoiislng  project 
designed    for   occupancy   by    lower   income 
families,  by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
Sec.  107.  Increase  in  ONMA  purchase 
authority 
This  section  would  Increase  to  $20,000  the 
present  $17,500  per  dwelling  unit  limitation 
generaUy  appUcable  to  mortgages  purchased 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
soclaUon  under  Its  special  assistance  func- 
tions. The  section  would  also  make  clear  that 
the  $2600  increase  in  the  per  unit  limitations 
authorized  with  respect  to  imits  having  4  or 
more  bedrooms  is  applicable  to  4  bedroom 
units  which  receive  ttie  benefit  of  tax  abate- 
ment. 

Sec.  108.  Special  assUtance  authorijeation 
This  section  would  amend  section  305 (c) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  to  rescind  the  $600  million  in 
special  assistance  authority  which  woiild 
otherwise  become  available  on  July  1,  1969. 

TTTLX  n — RENEWAL   AND  HOUSINO  ASSUTAirCE 

Sec.  201.  Increased  authorigation  for  urban 
renewal 

TUs  section  would  amend  section  103(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increaae  the 


aggregate  amount  of  capital  grants  which 
may  be  made  under  the  whan  renewal  pro- 
gram after  July  1,  1970,  by  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  Secretary  could  not,  how- 
ever. In  any  year  contract  to  make  capital 
grants  in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than 
authorized  In  appropriation  acts. 

Sec.  202.  Sxt^ision  of  urtMn  renewal  assist- 
ance to  Indian  tribes 
This  section  would  amend  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  Ttltle  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  make  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and 
nations,  including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos,  of  the  United  States  eUglble 
for  urban  renewal  loans  and  grants  and  for 
the  Rehabilitation,  Demolition,  Code  Bn- 
foroement,  and  Interim  Assistance  grants 
authorised  by  that  title. 

5ec.  203.  Loans  for  public  housing  projects 
This  section  would  amend  section  9  of  the 
V3.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  from  90 
to  100  percent  the  maximum  amount  of  Fed- 
eral loans  or  loan  commitments  there  au- 
thorized for  financing  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  a  low  rent  housing  project  with 
respect  to  which  annual  contributions  are  to 
be  made.  Section  9  is  used  primarily  to  en- 
able local  housing  authorities  to  obtain 
temporary  financing  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  a  property  by  the  sale  of  short 
term  notes  backed  by  a  Federal  loan  oommit- 
ment.  With  a  loan  commitment  for  100  per- 
cent of  a  project's  acquisition  or  development 
cost  a  local  housing  authority  would  be  able 
to  schedule  the  Issuance  of  long  term  bonds 
for  permanent  financing  when  most  advan- 
tageous to  Itself  and  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  just  prior  to  acquisition  or  When 
development  costs  reach  the  90  percent  level. 
Sec.  204.  Public  housing  annual  contribu- 
tions 
This  section  would  amend  section  10(b) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  clarify 
existing  authority  to  fix  the  amoimt  of  the 
anniuil  contributions  to  public  housing  proj- 
ects at  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  debt 
service  requirements  of  the  project  so  long 
as  the  fixed  contribution  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  annual  contribution  authorized 
in  that  section. 

Sec.  205.  Room  costs  in  high-cost  areas 
This  section  would  amend  section  16(6) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
existing  statutory  room  cost  limits  (which 
presently  may  be  Increased  by  $760  a  room 
in  high  cost  areas)  to  be  increased  by  45 
per  centum  of  the  statutory  room  cost  limits 
in  such  areas. 

Sec.  206.  Management  and  services  in  public 
housing  projects 

This  section  would  amend  section  15(10) 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  upgrading  management 
and  services  in  public  housing  projects  to 
be  made  through  fiscal  year  1971.  At  present 
such  appropriations  are  authorized  to  be 
made  only  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
Sec.  207.  Additional  authorization  for  college 
housing  debt  service  grants 

This  section  would  amend  section  401 
(f)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1960  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts, 
which  may  be  entered  into  after  July  1, 
1970.  to  make  annual  debt  service  grants  to 
help  finance  college  housing  facilities,  by 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TTTLS  m — METSOPOLIT&N  DEVEI,OPMENT 

Sec.  301.  Comprehensive  planning  assistance 
This  section  would  amend  section  701(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  provide,  under 
the  authority  of  that  section,  those  Urban 
Information  and  Technical  Assistance  Serv- 
ices now  authorized  to  be  provided  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  con- 
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solidate  under  one  statutory  authority  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  State 
technical  advisory  and  information  services 
to  local  communities. 

Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  I>evelopment  Act  of  1966  would 
be  repealed. 

Sec.   302.   Authorization   for   comprehensive 
planning 

This  section  would  amend  section  701(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  comprehensive  planning  assistance  after 
July  1,  1970,  by  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization  for  new  community 
assistance  grants 

This  section  would  amend  section  412(d) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1068  to  authorize  appropriations  for  new 
community  assistance  grants  through  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Sec.  304.  Authorization  for  open  space  land 
programs 

This  section  would  amend  section  702  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  increase  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Open  Space,  Urban  Beautlflcatlon,  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Programs  after  July  1, 
1970,  by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  305.  Authorization  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  neighborhood  facilities  and  ad- 
vance  acquisition  of  larid  programs 
This  section  would  amend  section  708(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of     1965     to    authorize    approplratlons    for 
grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  land  through  fiscal  year  1971.  At  pres- 
ent appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  made 
only  through  fiscal  year   1970. 

Sec.  306.  Training  and  fellowship  program 
This  section  would  re-wrlte  Title  VIII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  consolidate,  under 
one  authorization,  that  title's  program  of 
Fellowships  for  City  Planning  and  Urbaoi 
Studies  and  the  Community  Development 
Training  Program.  Specifically,  the  title 
would: 

(1)  Consolidate  the  title  by  striking  the 
headings  which  divide  it  into  two  separate 
parts; 

(2)  Amend  section  801(b)  by  Including,  as 
a  purpose  of  the  title,  the  provision  of  "fel- 
lowships for  the  graduate  training  of  pro- 
fessional city  planning  and  urban  and  hous- 
ing technicians  and  specialists": 

(3)  Amend  section  810  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  (which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  urban  fellowships)  and  substituting  a 
general  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide such  fellowships.  The  section  would  also 
be  renumbered  as  section  802  and  the  re- 
maining sections  in  the  title  renumbered 
accordingly: 

(4)  Amend  section  802  (Matehing  Grants 
to  States)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  which 
authorizes  appropriations  for  Community 
Development    Training   Programs: 

(5)  Add  a  new  section  numbered  806  au- 
thorizing appropriations,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  of  up  to  $30  million  for  Title 
vm  programs:  and 

(6)  Amend  var lotas  sections  of  the  title  to 
strike  inapplicable  references  to  its  several 
"parts"  and  substitute  appropriate  references 
to  the  "title"  or  to  the  various  "sections" 
thereof. 

Consolidation  of  the  programs  contained 
in  Title  Vin  under  one  authorization  would 
be  a  step  toward  this  Department's  general 
objective  of  simplified  grant  administration. 
Olven  the  slmlUr  purposes  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Training  Program  and  the 
Program  of  Fellowships  for  City  Planning 
and  Urban  Studies   (and  the  fact  that  the 


programs  should  supplement  each  other) 
there  seems  little  Justification  for  continuing 
to  administer  and  fund  them  separately. 

TITLE     IV — KISCELLANXOITS 

Sec.  401.  Increased  authorUeation  for  model 
cities 
This  section  would  amend  section  111(b) 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1066  to  authorize, 
after  June  30,  1070,  appropriations  for  sup- 
plementary grants  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  402.  Flexible  interest  rate  authority 
This  section  would  amend  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  of  May  7,  1068  (Public  Law  90-301) 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  set  the  maximum  interest  rates  for 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs  at  an 
amount  he  finds  necessary  to  meet  the 
mortgage  market.  At  present  this  authority 
will  expire  on  October  1,  1069. 

Sec.  403.  Annual  housing  report 
This  section  would  amend  section  1603  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

1068  to  extend  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  annual  reports  on  National 
Housing  Goals  to  the  Congress  from  January 
15  to  February  16. 

Sec.  404.  Entry  into  reinsurance  contracts 
This  section  would  amend  section  1222(d) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  rein- 
surance contracts  to  be  entered  Into  during 
the  course  of  the  entire  reinsurance  contract 
year.  At  present,  only  companies  which  are 
newly  authorized  to  write  Insurance  may  en- 
ter Into  reinsurance  contracts  after  the  in- 
surance contract  year  begins. 

Sec.  405.  Urban  property  protection  and  rein- 
surance— State  share  of  reinsured  losses 

This  section  would  amend  section  1223(a) 

(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend,  to 
the  close  of  the  second  full  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  following  August  1,  1968, 
the  time  within  which  State  legislation  pro- 

^  vlding  for  reimbursement  to  the  Secretary  of 
a  share  of  the  reinsured  property  losses  he 
has  paid  must  be  enacted.  Without  such 
legislation  reinsurance  of  losses  from  riots  or 
civil  disorders  will  be  unavailable  for  policies 
subsequently  written  In  the  State.  At  present, 
State   legislation   is  required   by  August   1, 

1069  or,  if  the  State  legislature  has  not  met 
in  regular  session  before  that  date,  by  close 
of  its  next  regular  session.  The  section  would 
also  amend  relevant  provisions  in  section 
1223(a)(1)  to  provide  for  computetlon  of 
the  amount  of  State  reimbursement  required 
using  the  "reinsurance  contract  year"  rather 
than  the  calendar  year  as  a  basis. 

Sec.  406.  Study  of  reinsurance  and  other 
programs 

This  section  would  amend  section  1236(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend,  from 
August  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970,  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  m\ist  report  on  reinsur- 
ance and  other  means  to  help  assure  the 
availability,  in  urban  areas,  of  (a)  burglary 
and  theft  Insurance,  and  (b)  surety  bonds  for 
construction  contractors. 

Sec.  407.  National  flood  insurance  program — 
adoption  of  local  flood  control  measures 

This  section  would  amend  sections  1805(c) 

(2)  and  1361(c)  of  the  National  Flood  Insiir- 
ance  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  federally  assisted  flood  Insurance 
available  In  areas  where  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic body  gives  satisfactory  assurance  that  by 
December  31,  1971  "adequate"  land  use  and 
control  measures  will  ^  ad(^it«d.  TTiMler 
existing  provisions  the  appropriate  pubUo 
body  must  give  assurance  that  "permanent" 
land  use  and  control  measures  wlU  be  adopted 
by  June  30, 1970. 


S.  2622— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
SMALL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  for  Senators  Bennett, 
Bible,  Chxtrch,  Cranston,  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  McGovERN,  and  Yarborough,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  which  authorizes 
loans  to  construct  works  for  irrigation 
and  other  purposes. 

My  bill  deletes  from  the  Small  Proj- 
ects Act  the  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  review  applications 
for  loans  to  determine  "whether  the  pro- 
posed project  is  primarily  for  irriga- 
tion." However,  my  bill  does  make  clear 
that  irrigation  must  be  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  project. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  my  bill,  S.  1609 
of  the  90th  Congress.  The  provisions  of 
S.  1609  were  incorporated  into  S.  862, 
an  administration  bill  which  sought  to 
modify  the  Small  Projects  Act  as  re- 
gards legislative  oversight.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  862,  including  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  now  introduce.  Further,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reported  the  bill  favorably 
and  received  a  rule. 

However,  the  legislative  oversight  pro- 
visions of  S.  862  were  then  controversial 
in  the  House;  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
S.  862  was  not  brought  to  the  floor  there. 

As  you  know,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  now  resolved  the  oversight  issue 
by  administrative  action,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  is  timely  for  this  body  to  make 
clear  its  intentions  with  regard  to  irri- 
gation as  c^e  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 

The  present  law,  in  its  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  consider  "whether  a 
project  is  primarily  for  irrigation,"  has 
been  interpreted  by  Interior  to  require 
that  the  irrigation  use  exceed  the  sum 
of  all  other  purposes;  these  other  pur- 
poses may  include  flood  control,  munici- 
pal, industrial,  power,  recreational,  and 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife.  De- 
partment of  Interior  further  restricts  the 
act  by  excluding  from  "irrigation"  the 
use  of  water  to  raise  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  plots  two  acres  or  less  in  size. 

Thus,  loans  have  been  refused  for  ir- 
rigation projects  like  the  one  in  Roy, 
Utah,  which  I  describe  briefly.  Irriga- 
tion ditches  in  Roy  are  open;  this  is  haz- 
ardous to  children  tuid  wasteful  of  wa- 
ter through  seepage,  evaporation,  and 
the  growth  of  weeds. 

A  system  of  closed  conduits  would 
correct  all  those  faults.  But  because 
small  tracts  are  now  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  irrigation,  water  for  the 
latter  use — irrigation — would  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  all  other  uses — as  required 
by  Interiov.  My  bill  would  permit  the 
granting  of  loans  to  public  entitles  like 
Roy,  to  modernize  old  irrigation  systems, 
and  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  act.  I  note  that  irrigators 
of  plots  of  two  acres  or  less  in  size  would 
pay  interest  on  their  share  of  the  loans 
througbout  the  amortization  period. 

In  the  State  of  Utah,  along  the  100 
miles  of  the  Wasatch  Front,  are  many 
small  irrigation  districts.  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  these  y^ould  like  to  convert 
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their  dangerous  and  wasteful  ditches  to 
closed  systems  for  Irrigation,  stock  wa- 
tering, domestic,  and  other  uses  pres- 
ently served.  My  biU  would  facilitate 
loans  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  for  such  desirable  mod- 
ernization. 

I  am  informed  that  public  entities  in 
the  States  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
Arizona,  and  California  filso  have  need 
for  small  project  loans,  but  are  hamp- 
ered by  the  interpretations  given  to  the 
word  "primary"  in  the  existing  law. 

More  information  about  the  needs  of 
these  States  can  be  developed  in  public 
hearings.  Meanwhile,  I  am  delighted  that 
seven  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  with 
me  in  cosponsorlng  this  bill,  and  I  shall 
ask  for  early  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2622)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived.Tead  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  1 

S.  2623— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  GREATER  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FLEXIBILITY  IN  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL AND  MEDICAL  CARE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  a  bill  to  provide 
greater  administrative  flexibility  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  care  program  by  amending  sev- 
eral provisions  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  The  modifications  this  bill  would 
make  would  generally  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
greater  administrative  discretion  in  the 
appointment  of  nurses,  particularly  in 
recruiting  career  nurses;  in  the  VA  in- 
ternship and  residency  program  by  au- 
thorizing agreements  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  the  administrative  and 
personnel  aspects  of  the  programs  of 
those  interns  and  residents  serving  part- 
time  in  VA  hospitals  and  part-time  in 
other  non-Federal  hospitals;  and  in  the 
appointment  of  dentists  of  high  academic 
and  research  standing  on  a  temporary 
full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  would  result  in  no  net  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration embodying  an  explanation  and 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2623)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ap- 
point certain  persons  in  the  nursing 
service  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  enter  into  agreements 


with  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or  med- 
ical installations  for  the  central  admin- 
istration of  a  program  of  training  for  in- 
terns or  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Cranston,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2623 

Be  it  eJMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4114  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)(3) 
(A)  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  Temporary  full-time 
appointments  of  persons  who  have  success- 
fully completed  a  full  course  of  nursing  In  a 
recognized  school  of  nursing,  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  and  are  pending  registration 
as  a  graduate  nurse  in  a  State,  shall  not 
exceed  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4114  of  title  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(b)"  at 
the  beginning  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)"  and  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

•'(2)  In  order  to  more  efficiently  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  may  contract  with 
one  or  more  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or 
medical  installations  having  hoepltal  facili- 
ties and  participating  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration in  the  training  of  interna  or 
residents  to  provide  for  the  central  admin- 
istration of  stipend  payments,  provision  of 
fringe  benefits,  and  maintenance  of  records 
for  such  interns  and  residents  by  the  desig- 
nation of  one  such  institution  to  serve  as  an 
agency  for  this  purpose.  The  Administrator 
may  pay  to  such  designated  central  admin- 
istrative agency,  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulation  governing  the  expenditure 
of  Government  moneys  either  in  advance  or 
in  arrears,  an  amount  to  cover  the  cost  for 
the  period  such  intern  or  resident  serves  In  a 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  of  (A)  such 
stipends  as  fixed  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  paragraph   (1)   of  this  subsection, 
(B)    hospitalization,  medical  care,  and  life 
Insurance,  and  any  other  employee  benefits 
as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  participating  in- 
stitutions for  the  period  that  such  intern  or 
resident  serves  in  a  Veterans  Administration 
hospital,  (C)   tax  on  employers  pursuant  to 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  where  applicable,  and  in  addition.  (D) 
an  amount  to  cover  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
ooet  of  exf>ense  of  such  central  administra- 
tive agency.  Any  amounts  paid  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  such  fund  to  cover  the  cost 
of  hospitalization,  medical  care,  or  life  in- 
surance or  other  employee  benefits  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  benefits  of  like  nature  to  which 
such    intern    or    resident    may    be   entitled 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  the  acceptance  of  stipends 
and  employee  benefits  from  the  designated 
central  administrative  agency  shall  consti- 
tute a  waiver  by  the  recipient  of  any  claim 
he  might  have  to  any  payment  of  stipends 
or  employee  benefits  to  which  he  may  be  en- 
tiUed  under  this  title  or  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
any  period  of  service  of  any  such  intern  or 
resident  in  a  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital shall  be  deemed  creditable  service  for 
the  purposes  of  section  8332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  agreement  may  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  designated  central  ad- 
ministrative agency  shall  make  all  appropri- 
ate deductions  from  the  stipend  of  each  in- 
tern and  resident  for  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral   taxes,    maintain   all   records   pertinent 
thereto  and   make  proper  deposits  thereof, 
and  shall  maintain  all  records  pertinent  to 
the  leave  accrued  by  each  intern  and  resi- 
dent for  the  period  during  which  he  serves 


in  a  participating  hospital,  including  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital.  Such  leave 
may  be  pooled,  and  the  intern  or  resident 
may  be  afforded  leave  by  the  hospital  in 
which  he  is  serving  at  the  time  the  leave  is 
to  be  used  to  the  extent  of  his  total  ac- 
cvmiulated  leave,  whether  or  not  earned  at 
the  hospital  in  which  he  is  serving  at  the 
time  the  leave  is  to  be  afforded." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4114  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  sub- 
section (d)(1)  immediately  after  the  word 
"lAyslclan"  the  following:  "or  dentist". 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bUl  provides  for 
the  amendment  of  section  4H4(a)  (3)  (A)  for 
the  temporary  f  ulltime  appointments  of  per- 
sons who  have  completed  a  full  cotirse  of 
nursing  in  a  recognized  school  of  nursing 
and  are  awaiting  registration,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Nursing  school  graduates  who  are  await- 
ing registration  in  a  State  are  recruited 
for  the  purpose  of  ultimate  career  appoint- 
ment as  nurses  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion upon  such  registration.  The  ability  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  them  immediately  upon  graduation 
provides  an  invaluable  source  for  recruit- 
ing career  nurses.  While  most  of  these  em- 
ployees are  registered  and  converted  to  ca- 
reer nurse  appolntmente  within  ninety  days 
of  their  employment,  circumstances  are  such 
that  this  is  not  always  possible.  This  can 
result  from  such  reasons  as:  State  delay  in 
processing  registration  application,  exami- 
nation scheduling  pracUces.  and  the  inability 
of  a  candidate  (e.g..  Illness)  to  be  available 
on  the  scheduled  date  of  an  examination.  In 
these  situations,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
employees  be  kept  In  an  employment  status 
if  they  are  to  be  retained  until  they  can  be- 
come career  nurses. 

This  legislative  change  would  be  of  further 
assistance  in  meeting  nursing  service  needs 
of  the  medical  program. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  4114(b)  of  title  38.  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  en- 
ter into  agreemente  for  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  interns  and  residency  training 
and  would  allow  him  to  expend  appropriated 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  cen- 
tral administrative  body  the  coste  involved 
for  the  periods  during  which  the  trainee 
serves  with  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Under  our  present  Veterans  Administration 
programs,  there  are  three  types  of  residents 
and  Interns :  ( 1 )  those  whose  residency  pro- 
gram is  established  and  directed  by  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  hoepltal  and  who,  al- 
though they  may  serve  a  portion  of  their 
residency  in  other  hospitals,  receive  the  en- 
tire amount  of  their  stipends,  fringe  bene- 
fits and  leave  privileges  under  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration regulations;  (2)  those  whose 
residency  program  is  established  and  directed 
by  other  than  a  Veterans  Administration 
hospitel  but  who  serve  a  portion  of  their 
residency  in  a  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital, receiving  their  stipends,  fringe  bene- 
flte,  and  leave  privileges  under  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration regulations  only  for  the  periods 
they  are  serving  in  a  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital;  and  (3)  those  whose  residency 
program  is  established  and  directed  jointly 
by  a  Veterans  Admimstration  hospital  and 
one  or  more  participating  institutions  and 
who  serve  on  a  rotating  basis  in  the  partici- 
pating institutions,  receiving  their  stipends, 
fringe  benefite,  and  leave  privileges  under 
Veterans  Administration  regulations  only  for 
the  periods  they  are  serving  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  hospital.  It  is  in  the  latter 
two  types  tliat  administrative  problems  arise. 
The  movement  of  Veterans  Administration 
residency  and  internship  programs  towards 
professional  unification  with  the  programs  of 
medical  school  hospitals  is  ever  Increasing. 
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The  Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Programs  f<M' « 
Exchange  of  Medical  Information,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Special  Medical  Advisory 
Group,  authorized  by  section  5055  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  recently  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"The  Subcommittee  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  geometric  advances  of  medical 
science  are  moving  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  single  hospital  to  provide  all  that  is 
required  to  produce  the  best  educated  resi- 
dent. Thus,  with  increasing  frequency,  the 
residency  is  becoming  an  educational  en- 
deavor shared  by  a  group  of  hospitals.  Each 
participating  hospital  must  be  convinced 
that  the  individual  resident  'belongs'  to  all 
and  not  just  to  the  hospital  in  which  he  is 
physically  present  at  the  moment.  For  this 
reason,  the  Veterans  Administration  is  urged 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  create  mechanisms 
which  will  provide  the  utmost  flexibility  in 
the  scheduling  and  movement  of  residents 
between  VA  hospital  and  non-VA  hospital. 
There  should  be  no  limitations  of  movement 
based  upon  distinctions  of  being  on  duty  at 
the  VA  hospital  or  away  from  the  VA  hos- 
pital. Similarly  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  minimize  differences  in  pay  scales  and  in 
fringe  benefits  among  hospitals  grouped  for 
residency  training,  to  assure  a  total  Income 
to  the  resident  commensurate  with  his  edu- 
cation and  provision  of  valuable  service  as  a 
by-product  of  his  training  as  a  resident.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  in  each  VA 
hospital-non-VA  hospital(s)  combination, 
local  VA  hospital  management  be  permitted 
the  utmost  discretion  and  capability  to  es- 
tablish pay  rates  and  to  make  scheduling 
arrangements  appropriate  for  the  local  situa- 
tion. This  local  adaptability  will  produce 
many  individual  variations  in  patterns  of 
operation  throughout  the  nation,  but  this 
diversity  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  'graduate' 
the  type  of  resldente  which  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  nation  needs  critically." 
To  accomplish  intern  and  residency  train- 
ing within  the  concept  now  growing  more 
prevalent,  the  Veterans  Administration  feels 
that  It  must  more  and  more  resort  to  the  in- 
tegrated type  of  training  wherein  the  trainee 
will  serve  a  portion  of  his  time  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  facility  and  may  receive 
training  In  several  other  nongovernmental 
hospitals.  This  creates  tremendous  problems 
in  that  the  pay,  fringe  benefits,  and  leave 
policies  differ  in  the  various  institutions  in- 
volved. Thus,  when  a  trainee  moves  from  one 
institution  to  another,  it  results  in  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  as  to  his  entitlement  to 
fringe  benefite  and  leave.  Moreover,  it  in- 
volves different  rates  of  pay  and  there  are 
routine  delays,  particularly  while  serving 
with  the  Veterans  Administration,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  any  Federal  agency,  in  receiv- 
ing his  pay  as  a  result  of  pay  administration 
procedures.  This  situation  can  be  remedied 
insofar  as  the  nongovernmental  hospitals 
are  concerned  and,  in  the  past  few  yeara,  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  been  presented 
with  more  than  20  proposals  for  some  type  of 
accommodation  which  would  permit  us  to 
participate  in  an  intern  or  residency  opera- 
tion administered  from  a  central  point. 

The  Veterans  Administration  feels  that  to 
do  so  would  greatly  enhance  its  ability  to 
participate  in  this  important  area  of  medical 
personnel  training.  Moreover,  it  would  be  less 
costly  in  that  Veterans  Administration  pay- 
ments would  be  limited  to  those  periods 
when  the  trainee  is  serving  in  the  VA  facility 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  is  receiving 
his  service. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  4114(d)  (1)  of  title  38  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  dentiste  of  high  aca- 
demic and  research  standing  on  a  temporary 
full-time  or  part-time  basis  without  regard 
to  the  licensure  requirements  of  section  4105 
(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Public  Law  89-785  authorized  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  waive  the  licensure  re- 


qulremente  of  section  4105(a)  of  title  38  for 
a  physician  who  is  to  be  used  on  a  research 
or  an  academic  post  or  where  there  is  no 
direct  responsibility  for  the  care  of  patlente. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  also  deemed  desir- 
able to  obtain  the  services  of  dentists  of  high 
academic  and  research  standings  who  eithOT 
hold  a  foreign  license  or,  in  rare  instances, 
who  hold  no  license. 

The  enactment  of  these  proposals  would 
result  in  no  net  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Benefits  enuring  to  interns  and  residents: 

1.  In  many  instances  where  interns  and 
resldente  are  serving  in  more  than  one  in- 
stitution, their  periods  of  service  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  facility  at  any  one  time 
is  not  of  sufficient  duration  for  them  to 
qualify  for  hospitalization  insurance  and 
life  insurance  under  Government  programs. 
Moreover,  while  serving  with  the  VA.  they 
may  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  such 
programs  at  the  other  medical  installations 
in  which  they  serve.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
terns and  resldente  must  cancel  and  renew 
insurance  policies  often  is  to  their  detri- 
ment, in  that  such  policies,  particularly 
those  for  hospitalization  and  medical  care, 
require  waiting  periods  before  benefite  can 
be  paid.  Under  the  draft  bill,  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  such  fringe  Ijenefite  as 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  insurance, 
as  well  as  life  insurance,  under  a  single  plan 
which  would  remain  in  effect  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  serving  at  a  given  time,  includ- 
ing a  Veterans  Administration  facility. 

2.  Presently,  while  an  intern  or  resident  is 
serving  in  a  VA  facility,  he  earns  leave  un- 
der the  VA  program.  When  his  employment 
in  VA  terminates,  he  must  either  use  this 
leave  or  take  the  cash  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  not,  while  serving  in  a 
VA  facility,  utilize  leave  that  he  earned  in 
another  medical  installation.  Consequently, 
an  intern  or  resident  serving  in  a  situation 
where  he  is  rotating  between  hospitals,  can- 
not accrue  a  period  of  leave  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  meaningful  vacation.  Under  the  draft 
bill,  he  would  earn  leave  while  serving  in 
any  of  the  several  institutions  involved,  ac- 
cumulate such  leave  and  have  it  available 
for  a  vacation  period  regardless  of  which 
institution  in  which  he  was  serving  at  the 
time  he  took  such  vacation. 

3.  Since  the  pay  systems  and  pay  periods 
at  the  several  institutions  in  which  an  intern 
or  resident  may  be  serving  may  differ,  the 
intern  or  resident  is  faced  with  adjusting  to 
a  different  financial  situation  each  time  he 
moves  from  Institution  to  institution.  The 
draft  bill  would  permit  him  to  be  paid  at  a 
constant  rate  of  pay  and  for  regular  pay 
periods  regardless  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  is  serving. 

4.  Although  under  the  draft  bill  the  intern 
or  resident  would  waive  other  Government 
fringe  benefite  while  participating  in  this 
program,  it  would  preserve  his  right  to  ac- 
quire tenure  in  service  for  retirement  pur- 
poses duing  the  period  he  serves  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital. 

5.  As  a  result  of  eliminating  the  problems 
involved  in  numerous  transfers  between  in- 
stitutions, the  draft  bill  would  enable  more 
elasticity  in  such  transfers  enabling  the  in- 
tern or  resident  to  receive  improved  training. 

Benefits  enuring  to  the  Government: 

1.  By  making  residency  and  internship 
more  attractive,  the  draft  bill  would  enable 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  attract  a 
higher  quality  applicant  la  the  residency  and 
Internship  programs. 

2.  It  would  simplify  the  clerical  duties  in- 
cident to  residencies  and  internship  within 
the  VA. 

3.  It  would  improve  administrative  rela- 


tionships with  medical  schools,  university 
hospitals,  and  other  medical  installations 
participating  in  rotating  residencies  and  In- 
ternships. 

4.  The  Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
medical  community  as  a  whole,  would  bene- 
fit by  the  improved  training  which  would 
result  from  the  greater  elasticity  in  the  trans- 
fer of  interns  and  resldente  from  institution 
to  institution. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  three  types  of  resl- 
dente and  interns;  in  VA  hospitals,  set  forth 
above,  it  is  the  latter  two  types  of  cases  that 
the  draft  bill  would  affect  and  which  are 
considered  most  desirable.  The  draft  bill 
would  make  these  two  types  of  internship 
and  residency  more  attractive  and  ultimately 
result  in  the  dimunition  of  the  firet  type, 
where  the  VA  bears  the  full  cost,  but  receives 
only  a  portion  of  the  services,  thus,  resulting 
in  a  situation  where  the  VA  would  be  ex- 
pending funds  in  internship  and  residency 
programs,  only  for  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  were  serving  in  a  VA  hospital. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  HAZARDS 
RESULTING  FROM  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE  FIELD 
TESTING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  immediately  halt  all  open- 
air  testing  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  weapons  pending  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  public  health  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  testing. 

The  joint  resolution  would  establish  a 
special  commission  composed  of  10 
scientists — appointed  by  the  President — 
who  are  experts  in  the  field  of  the  life 
sciences.  No  person  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  institution 
or  agency  which  works  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
field  of  chemical  and  biological  sciences 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership  on  the 
commission. 

Briefly,  the  task  of  this  Commission 
will  be  to  determine : 

The  environmental  effects  of  field  test- 
ing toxic  chemical  and  biological  muni- 
tions. 

Whether  biological  field  testing  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  new  foci 
of  animal  infections. 

Whether  the  safety  precautions  pres- 
ently employed  during  field  tests  are  suf- 
ficient to  protect  all  forms  of  life  from 
any  harmful  consequences. 

"The  commission  would  report  back  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  2 
years.  In  keeping  with  my  conviction 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
access  to  information  of  this  nature,  the 
resolution  provides  that  the  results  of 
this  study  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  disclosure  by  the  Army  last  Fri- 
day that  extensive  testing  of  deadly 
chemicals,  Including  nerve  gas,  is  cur- 
rently being  done  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
in  Maryland  and  at  Fort  McClellan  in- 
Alabama  lends  new  urgency  to  the  need 
for  an  immediate  freeze  on  all  field  test- 
ing of  CBW  agents. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  Army,  with 
the  experience  of  the  death  of  6,400  sheen 
from  an  errant  field  test  of  nerve  gas  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  in  Utah  in 
March  1968  behind  it,  would  even  con- 
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sider  testing  these  deadly  gases  in  an 
area  as  densely  populated  as  the  central 
portion  of  Maryland  around  Edgewood. 
The  potential  for  disaster  is  enormous. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Dugway  incident 
will  point  up  these  serious  dangers. 

In  March  1968.  a  high-speed  jet  con- 
ducting tests  of  nerve  gas  VX  at  the  Dug- 
way Proving  Grounds  in  the  Utah  desert 
experienced  a  tank  malfunction  and  the 
nerve  gas  went  soaring  in  the  air  above 
the  planned  altitude. 

The  gas  fell  on  some  6,000  sheep  graz- 
ing at  a  spot  47  mUes  east  of  the  test- 
ing area.  Within  hours,  the  sheep  began 
to  die. 

The  Army  denied  any  connection  be- 
tween CBW  testing  and  the  sheep  deaths 
for  over  a  year.  In  the  meantime,  in  No- 
vember 1968,  they  issued  a  report  on  "A 
Review  of  Testing  Safety  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground." 

The  report  concluded: 

Current  procedures  and  practices  are 
sound  and  adequate  for  field  testing  certain 
claaaea  of  chemical  agenta  and  munitions. 
However,  additional  steps  must  be  taken  to 
•P«"".1*e  adequacy  of  these  procedures  and 
practice  when  field  testing  other  specific 
tlaaaea  of  chemical  agents  and  munitions. 

This  report,  and  its  recommendations 
Mme  under  heavy  fire  in  May  when  the 
Army  was  asked  to  testify  before  Con- 
gressman HiNRY  Reitss'  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  that  was  looking  into 
the  ecological  effects  of  CBW  field  test- 
ing. 

Numerous  nonmilitary  witnesses  crit- 
icized as  totally  inadequate  the  improved 
safety  precautions  recommended  by  the 
report.  The  witnesses  said: 

The  report's  recommendations  did  not 
effectively  impair  the  Army's  ability  to 
test  lethal  chemicals  at  Dugway. 

Human  beings  could  be  aidangered  by 
the  field  testing,  even  if  the  recom- 
mendations were  In  full  force. 

There  Is  no  way  to  prevent  high  winds 
from  sweeping  up  nerve  gas  particles 
hours  after  a  test  and  depositing  them  as 
much  as  100  miles  downwind. 

Most  nonmilitary  scientists  testifying 
before  the  Reuss  subcommittee  agreed 
that  human  beings  could  have  been  killed 
In  the  Dugway  sheep  incident  if  the  gas 
had  fallen  on  them. 

According  to  a  June  7  New  Republic 
article,  an  Army  ofBcer  gave  the  follow- 
ing/description  of  the  effect  of  nerve  gas 
on  himian  beings: 

The  gas  from  a  single  bomb  the  size  of  a 
quart  fruit  Jar  could  kill  every  living  thine 
within  a  cubic  mile,  depending  on  the  wind 
and  weather  conditions.  ...  A  tiny  drop  of 
the  gas  In  Its  liquid  form  on  the  back  of  a 
man's  hand  will  paralyze  his  nerve  Instantly 
and  deaden  his  brain  In  a  few  seconds.  Death 
will  foUow  In  30  seconds. 

In  summary,  the  sheep  killed  near 
Dugway  were  47  miles  from  the  testing 
target.  Baltimore,  Md.— a  city  of  912  000 
people— is  only  25  miles  from  Edgewood 
where  similar  testing  is  being  carried 
out. 

As  an  Edgewood  resident  told  a  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  yesterday: 

It's  frightening  when  your  life  depends  on 
wWch  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  each  day. 

The  Army's  testing  program  of  blologl- 
cals  Is  an  even  more  closely  guarded  se- 
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cret  than  Its  chemical  testing  program 
and  more  frightening— because  it  is  po- 
tentially even  more  dangerous  and  de- 
structive. 

In  re^wnse  to  an  inquiry  from  my 
office,  Gen.  James  Hebbeler,  Director  of 
CBR  and  Nuclear  Operations  for  the 
Army,  admitted  that  the  Army  is  field 
testing  biological  agents.  His  letter  said: 

A  nimiber  of  .  .  .  biological  organism  and 
toxic  products  have  been  field  tested  out- 
side the  laboratory  -  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  and  at  other  sites,  but  only  under 
conditions  where  preliminary  studies  Indi- 
cated there  would  be  no  danger  of  creating 
new  fool  of  animal  Infection. 

The  fact  is  that  the  epidemiology  of 
disease  organism  is  far  from  adequately 
understood.  There  are  too  many  im- 
knowns  in  ecology,  epidemiology,  and 
meteorology  to  enable  anyone  to  have 
great  confidence  in  the  results  of  "pre- 
liminary studies."  There  are  no  com- 
pletely accurate  and  foolproof  predic- 
tions that  can  be  made  about  the  re- 
sults of  a  biological  warfare  field  test 
The  dangers  involved  in  continuing  to 
conduct  these  tests  in  spite  of  our  ig- 
norance are  obvious.  Biological  warfare 
organisms  are  being  released  into  the 
atmosphere  only  80  or  so  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City  and  other  densely  popu- 
lated areas. 

Although  the  Army  refused  to  provide 
an  unclassified  listing  of  the  agents  be- 
ing tested  In  the  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  good  Idea 
of  what  has  been  done  at  Dugway  from 
other  sources. 

Recently,  the  commander  of  the  prov- 
ing ground  at  Dugway  acknowledged  that 
a  teacup  full  of  anthrax  germs  had  been 
deposited  in  the  soil  at  Dugway  15  years 
ago.  The  result  is  that  the  area  has  been 
prematurely     contaminated     and     will 
likely  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  Army  argues  that  a  fence  around 
the  infected  area  to  keep  larger  animals 
clear  of  the  contaminated  plot  Is  suflQ- 
clent  protection.  But  this  fence  is  no 
protection  against  the  wind  and  dust 
storms    which    pass    over    the   proving 
ground  regularly.  Certainly  the  fence  is 
not  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the  winds 
will  not  lift  the  organisms  out  of  the  soil 
and  carry  them  long  distances  in  any 
direction.  Salt  Lake  City  is  well  within 
the  range  of  the  winds  from  Dugway. 

Pulmonary  anthrax  is  a  disease  which 
can  be  nearly  100  percent  fatal  if  it  Is 
not  diagnosed  and  treated  within  24 
hours  after  infection.  A  dosage  of  20,000 
organisms  is  fatal  to  a  human  being  The 
"teacup"  released  by  the  Army  could 
contain  billions,  if  not  trillions  of  these 
organisms— more  than  enough  to  sicken 
or  kill  many  thousands  of  people. 

Although  the  Army  has  admitted  field 
testing  only  anthrax,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  their  testing  program  has 
involved  many  other  agents  of  biological 
warfare. 

Scientists  from  the  Ecology  and  Epide- 
miology Research  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  routinely  survey  the  areas 
around  Dugway  for  evidence  of  such' 
diseases  as  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever,  Q  fever,  tularemia,  anthrax, 
plague,  and  a  fungal  disease  called  coc- 
cldiomycosis.  All  of  these  diseases  are  of 
primary  importance  as  probable  biologl- 
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cal  warfare  agents.  Special  surveys  have 
been  frequently  done  for  other  more 
exotic  pathogens.  One  such  survey  in- 
volved the  organism  which  causes  psit- 
tacosis, another  likely  candidate  for 
biological  warfare. 

Since  the  Research  Center  Is  largely 
supported  by  funds  from  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Ground,  it  is  reasonable  to  assure 
that  the  surveys  are  being  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  biological  field  test- 
ing program  at  that  installation. 

These  scientists  turned  up  an  epi- 
zootic—an  animal  epidemic— of  Q  fever 
around  Dugway  in  1959  and  1960.  While 
Q  fever  is  endemic  to  the  area  it  is 
strange  to  find  that  the  foci  of  the  epi- 
zootic were  located  10  to  20  miles  south- 
west of  Dugway  and  in  sectors  adjacent 
to  proving  ground  along  the  Utah-Ne- 
vada border.  Although  many  animals 
were  sampled  at  several  locations,  all  of 
the  isolations  of  the  disease-producing 
organism  were  made  from  animals 
taken  In  these  two  areas. 

In  this  light,  there  Is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  field  testing  of  Q  fever 
prior  to  Its  Inclusion  in  our  biological 
warfare  arsenal,  was  responsible  for  this 
sudden  epizootic. 

It  is  a  telling  Indictment  of  our  Sys- 
tran of  legislative  authorization  that 
such  abhorrent  weapons  of  war  could  be 
so  extensively  developed  and  tested  with 
no  public  understanding  or  debate.  Cer- 
tainly in  a  free  society  activity  involving 
such  grave  moral  and  policy  considera- 
tions must  be  subject  to  broad  public 
scrutiny. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  commission 
Is  clear.  It  wiU  be  too  late  for  regrets  If 
another  nerve  gas  accident  occurs.  It 
will  be  too  late  for  new  safety  regulations 
If  a  lethal  biological  organism  leaks  from 
a  field  test.  It  will  be  too  late  if  we  dis- 
cover that  our  extensive  use  of  chemical 
defoliants  in  Vietnam  has  so  upset  the 
ecological  balance  as  to  destroy  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  farmland. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
vigorously  and  wisely.  The  country  is 
needlessly  courting  disaster  if  it  fails  to 
take  steps  to  discover  what  have  been 
the  consequences  of  Its  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  testing  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  and  Investigate  the 
hazards  to  the  public  health  and  to  the 
environment  which  may  exist  as  a  result 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  field 
testing  conducted  at  any  testing  site  used 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  137 
Whereas  chemical  and  biological  field  testa 
have  been  conducted  outside  of  the  Army 
laboratories  at  Dugway  Proving  Orotmd, 
Utah;  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland;  Port  Mc- 
Clellan,  Alabama;  and  at  other  sites,  and; 
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Whereas  field  tests  of  chemicals  containing 
persistent  nerve  agents  have  resulted  In  the 
death  of  approximately  six  thousand  four 
hundred  sheep  near  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
In  March.  1068;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  strong  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis 
virus  has  escaped  from  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  and  that  deadly  anthrax  germs  have 
been  released  In  the  soil  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground;  and 

Whereas  there  is  great  and  Imminent  dan- 
ger to  human  beings  and  other  animal  life 
If  any  chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
have  escaped  Into  the  environment  In  the 
vicinity  of  any  test  site  as  a  result  of  errant 
field  tests  or  inadequate  laboratory  precau- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Field  Testing  Investigation 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
persons  who  are  experts  In  the  field  of  life 
sciences.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
polntmfent  to  the  Commission  who  Is  (1)  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  a  military  department  thereof.  (2)  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  (3)  a  person 
employed  by  any  Institution  or  agency  which 
performs  tests  or  research  for  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defense  or  a 
military  department  thereof  In  the  field  of 
chemical  or  biological  science. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(c)  the  President  shall  deerlgnate  a  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  Chairman  and  a  member  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commlselon. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  to 
determine  what,  if  any,  hazards  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  to  the  environment  exist  as  a 
result  of  the  chemical  aod  blologlcaJ  war- 
fare field  testing  which  has  been  oooducted 
at  all  CBW  testing  sites.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  Invesrtlgatloii  the  Commlselcm 
shaU,  among  other  things,  a.ttempt  to  deter- 
mine (1)  whether  suoh  field  testing  has  re- 
sulted In  new  foci  of  animal  infections;  (2) 
whether  there  have  been  any  environmental 
effects  of  field  testing  penUHent  toxic  chem- 
ical mimltlons;  (3)  whether  the  safety  pre- 
cautions employed  ditring  field  tests  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  are  sufficient 
to  protect  animal  and  plant  life  from  any 
harmful  consequences;  and  (4)  what  may  be 
the  disease  and  environmental  Impllcattons 
of  ohemlcaJ  and  Uologlcal  warfare. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  results  of  Its  study  and  In- 
vestigation to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution.  Such 
report  shall  also  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Sec.  3.  neld  tests  of  lethal  chemical  mu- 
nitions or  of  pathogenic  microorganisms 
shall  not  be  conducted  untu  such  time  as 
the  Commission  submits  Its  written  report 
to  the  President  bad  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Conmitsslon,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee, 
or  member  deems  advisable.  Any  member 
authorized  by  the  Commlslson  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission,  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 


mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Conunlsslon,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint 
resolution. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
pKJwer — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary. 
Including  an  executive  director  who  may  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  that 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule In  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  appointed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  In  his  regular  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  enUtled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mlselon. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  relmbiu^ement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duUes  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

Sec  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  res- 
olution. 

Sec.  7.  The  C(»nmls8lon  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report. 


S.    2548 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.   207B   AND  S.   21M 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2079.  the  Cattle  Industry 
Trade  Conference  Act;  and  also  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2190,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistics  Reporting 
Act  of  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

S.   8518 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2518,  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holltogs),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2548,  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    70 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12290)  to 
continue  the  income  tax  surcharge  and 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  com- 
munication services  for  temporary  peri- 
ods, to  terminate  the  investment  credit, 
to  provide  a  low-income  allowance  for 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  limita- 
tion on  deductions  attributable  to  farm- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    71 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  I  wish  to  propose  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  12290),  designated  as  the 
bill  "to  continue  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge and  the  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles and  commimicatlon  services  for 
temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the  in- 
vestment credit,  to  provide  a  low-income 
allowance  for  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes."  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Basically,  my  amendment  provides 
that  the  tax  credit  would  be  continued 
for  small  firms,  individual  businesses, 
smd  farmers  up  to  a  level  of  $150,000. 

There  would  be  a  limitation  that  the 
credit  could  be  claimed  only  once  by  a 
group  of  affiliated  corporations.  There  Is 
also  an  allowance  for  companies  defined 
as  small  business  to  acquire,  beyond  the 
$150,000  level,  certifiable  air  and  water 
pollution  control  equipment,  crime  con- 
trol facilities,  and  requirements  of  com- 
plying with  sanitary  standards  uAder 
Federal  deadline  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  has  been  proposed  as  an  antl- 
infiation  measure.  The  economic  facts 
show,  I  believe,  that  small  business  In 
this  country  has  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  inflation,  but  Its  victim.  It  seems  to 
me  unfair  to  penalize  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  smaller  firms  for  conse- 
quences caused  by  a  relatively  few  large 
corporations. 

I  Intend  to  submit  a  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  spelling  out  this 
and  other  reasons  which  I  believe  justify 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  Senator  Bible,  Senator  Mc- 
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OovKRN.  and  other  Members  of  this  body 
have  offered  similar  proposals  at  the 
$25,000  level  of  investment.  I  commend 
these  Senators. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  the  exercise  of  its  independent 
Judgment,  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
several  small  business  amendments,  and 
thereby  take  the  initiative  toward  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation,  which,  I 
feel,  is  of  fundamental  significance  not 
only  to  individual  small  businesses,  and 
farmers,  but  to  economic  justice  in  our 
economy  and  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     72 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  12290,  supra,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

'  AMENDMENT    NO.    73 

"  Bir^'PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  tax  bill  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
would  provide  for  reductions  in  the  oil 
depletion  allowances  in  two  categories. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
companies  with  a  gross  of  less  than  $1 
million  a  year  would  continue  to  have 
the  27.5-percent  depletion  allowance; 
companies  between  $1  and  $5  million 
would  have  their  depletion  allowance  re- 
duced to  21  percent;  companies  with 
more  than  $5  million  would  have  their 
depletion  allowtmce  reduced  to  15 
percent. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  percent- 
age depletion  on  foreign  oil  production, 
although  the  oil  companies  would  still 
get  a  cost  depletion  allowance. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  so-called  mineral  produc- 
tion payment  which  has  been  the  most 
rapidly  growing  new  gimmick  in  the  oil 
industry  for  holding  down  or  eliminat- 
ing Federal  income  taxes. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
so-called  golden  ginmiick,  the  right  the 
oil  companies  now  have  to  treat  their 
royalty  payments  to  foreign  countries 
as  a  tax  credit  and  would  require  the 
oil  companies  to  treat  such  payments  as 
an  ordinary  business  deduction. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EN- 
COURAGING PRERETIREMENT 
TRAINING  AND  NEW  WORK- 
LIFETIME   PATTERNS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement and  the  Individual,  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  wish  to  announce 
a  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  on  "The 


Federal  Role  in  Encouraging  Preretire- 
ment Training  and  New  Work-Lifetime 
Patterns"  at  10  a.m.  on  July  25  in  room 
3110,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Our  overall  purpose  is  to  explore  the 
need  and  possibilities  for  assistance  to 
Federal  employees  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  retirement.  We  will  also  dis- 
cuss phased  retirement,  trial  retirement, 
sabbaticals  in  mid-career  or  near  retire- 
ment, part-time  work  in  later  life  as  an 
alternative  to  total  retirement,  and  other 
innovations  intended  to  adjust  tradi- 
tional career  patterns  to  individual  needs 
and  desires. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
BILL  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AT  VET- 
ERANS' HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 
CARE  HEARINGS  BY  SENATOR 
ALAN  CRANSTON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
add  to  my  July  7  announcement  on  this 
subject  that  at  its  hearings  on  July  17 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  also  consider  S.  2623,  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  appoint  certain  persons  in  the 
nursing  service  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or 
medical  installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training 
for  interns  or  residents,  and  for  other 
pm"Poses. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Albert  A.  Gammal,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  appointment  as  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Robert  F.  Morey. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  Committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  July  21,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S 
SPEECH  TO  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26.  1969,  former  Vice  President 
Hiunphrey  spoke  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  His  comments, 
which  were  devoted  to  what  he  termed 
"the  unconscionable  cuts  In  the  revised 
budget  for  education  and  libraries  and 
most  especially  about  the  elimination  of 
title  n — School  Libraries — of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  ^ 


of  1965,"  are  words  which  should  be  re- 
viewed with  care  by  all  concerned  citi- 
zens. I  know  they  can  be  most  helpful 
to  many  of  us  as  we  prepare  ourselves  to 
consider  the  Labor-HEW  bill  for  fiscal 
1970. 

In  his  comments,  the  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  concerned,  as  many  of  us  are, 
about  the  priorities  we  shall  set  in  the 
appropriations  measures  affecting  edu- 
cation. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Humphrey's 
comments  reflect  the  aspirations  of  most 
Americans.  He  is  concerned,  as  we  are 
concerned,  about  efforts  being  made  in 
the  name  of  economy  to  close  the  doors 
and  deny  expectations  which  have  been 
generated  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
citizens. 

In  his  address,  he  suggested  that  we 
might  well  wish  to  earmark  a  portion  of 
our  Nation's  vast  resources  to  assure  ex- 
cellence in  education  ftirough  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  educational  trust 
fund  which  would  be  the  counterpart  of 
our  trust  funds  for  highways  and  our 
trust  fimd  imder  the  social  security 
program. 

Because  Hubert  Humphrey  is  a  man 
of  action  as  well  as  a  man  of  thought  and 
a  dedicated  public  servant,  he  has,  I 
think,  by  his  suggestions  pointed  a  way 
for  us  to  follow.  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement,  and  I  commend  the  American 
Library  Association  for  providing  him 
with  a  major  forum  in  which  to  discuss 
an  issue  which  affects  each  of  us  as  well 
as  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hiunphrey's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks    bt    the    Honorable    Hxtbert    H. 

HuMPHRET,  American  Librart  Association, 

Atlantic  Citt,  N.J.,  June  26,  1969 

We   all   remember   the   old    rhyme   which 

goes,  "for  the  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was 

lost;  for  the  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was 

lost;  for  the  want  of  a  horse,  the  rider  was 

lost;  for  the  want  of  a  rider,  the  battle  was 

lost;  for  the  want  of  the  battle,  the  war  was 

lost — all  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail." 

Well,  for  the  want  of  a  book,  the  war — 
against  Illiteracy,  ignorance,  poverty  and 
prejudice — the  only  war  America  wants — 
can  be  lost,  all  for  the  want  of  about  as  much 
as  we  spend  per  day  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the  un- 
conscionable cuts  in  the  revised  Federal 
budget  for  education  and  libraries,  and 
most  especially  about  the  elimination  of  all 
funds— for  Title  H— school  libraries — of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 

As  a  former  Vice  President  and  as  a  United 
States  Senator  for  sixteen  years,  I  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  an  administration  to  develop 
the  Federal  budget,  and  I  have  taken  part  in 
many  a  Congressional  struggle  over  appro- 
priations. 

I  know  the  tremendous  pressures  which 
are  generated  by  interest  groups — Inside  and 
outside  the  government — in  behalf  of  proj- 
ects close  to  them. 

This  morning,  as  a  private  citizen,  a 
teacher,  and  certainly  as  a  constant  reader, 
all  my  life — I  say  to  librarians,  trustees,  and 
all  friends  of  libraries:  Our  response  to  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  must  be  forceful  and 
effective. 

We  must  do  a  better  Job  speaking  out  for 
the  educational  and  library  needs  of  this 
country.  You  need  to  dramatize  what  great 
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and  valuable  strides  have  been  made  with 
the  effective  use  of  public  funds — how 
students  and  teachers  have  been  helped — 
and  show  persuasively  what  budget  cuts  for 
libraries  will  mean  In  human  terms. 

We  must  speak  out.  too.  for  new  programs 
to  achieve  the  total  access  to  information 
that  all  Americans  deserve. 

Some  members  of  the  administration 
seem  to  wonder  why  school  libraries  need  to 
buy  more  books.  They  already  have  books 
(Or  maybe  I  should  say.  "they  already  have 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca). 

They  don't  understand  that  if  outreach 
programs  to  serve  the  urban  poor  are  cur- 
tailed, the  consequent  resentment  adds  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  ghetto  protest — one  more 
example  of  false  promises  by  the  "Establish- 
ment", one  more  reason  for  distrust. 

They  say.  "These  programs  have  'low- 
priority'."  I  ask,  low-priority  for  whom? 

Not  for  educational  leaders;  leaders  who 
know  that  particularly  this  disadvantaged 
child  needs  to  be  able  to  match  his  learning 
abilities  with  printed  and  audiovisual  re- 
sources that  meet  his  needs  exactly;  not 
for  teachers  who  have  had  the  chance  to 
find  in  rich  media  resources  the  key  to  un- 
precedented instructional  flexibility;  and — 
not  low-priority  for  aware  parents,  middle 
class  and  deprived,  urban,  suburban,  or 
riiral.  white  or  black  who  want  their  chil- 
dren to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
use  their  minds  as  tools  Instead  of  store- 
houses, and  who  have  begun  to  see  this 
happen,  largely  through  "Htle  II  funds. 

Further,  I  ask:  Who  sets  the  priorities 
for  education,  and  who  is  listening  to  those 
who  have  the  best  right — or  think  they 
do — to  set  the  priorities? 

When  we  say  that  three  "I's"  must  domi- 
nate learning — Inquiry,  Independence,  and 
the  Individual — are  we  Juat  talking  "edu- 
cator talk"? 

When  we  talk  about  instruction  that  will 
help  pupils  learn  how  to  seek  alternatives, 
adapt  to  change,  and  choose  the  tools  that 
are  best  suited  to  the  solving  of  the  pro- 
grams at  hand,  are  we  being  "Ivory  tower- 
Ish"?  The  answer  is  surely  "no". 

The  administration  has  placed  a  low 
priority  on  education  and  libraries  because 
It  does  not  understand  the  crucial  Impor- 
tance of  education  in  a  democratic  society — 
the  ability,  opportunity,  and,  indeed,  the 
necessity  to  learn  and  earn,  to  read  and 
succeed.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  engage  in 
some  adult  education  and  correct  the 
mistake. 

Education  was  at  the  top  of  the  national 
agenda  for  the  first  time  during  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration.  More  pub- 
lic funds  were  allocated  to  schools  and  li- 
braries than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Dur- 
ing those  years  3,600  new  school  libraries 
were  created. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  preserve  what  has  been  created  in  the 
past,  a  chance  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
education.  We  are  entering  a  post-industrial 
society  in  which  Americans  need  total  ac- 
cess to  the  books  and  other  media  provided 
by  libraries  in  order  to  compete  effectively, 
from  the  pre-school  years  onward. 

To  achieve  this  concept  of  total  access — of 
total  service — a  variety  of  new  approaches 
should  be  tried.  For  example.  libraries  and 
schools  should  be  able  to  give  hooks  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people  who  can't  afford  to 
buy  them — elementary,  secondary,  and  com- 
munity college  students.  Every  young  per- 
son deserves  books  of  his  own  to  Insure  his 
reading  skill,  to  help  him  In  school,  to  help 
him  in  life. 

libraries  should  also  be  able  to  give  books 
to  newly-literate  adults  that  will  help  them 
retain  their  new  skUl,  help  them  get  Jobs, 
and  protect  them  from  exploitation. 

Total  access  also  requires  a  network  of 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  urban  and 
rural  neighborhood  centers,  vest-pocket  cul- 


tural centers,  where  all  the  arts  may  be  sam- 
pled for  greater  renewal  and  refreshment  of 
the  human  spirit.  These  centers  should,  of 
course,  be  linked  to  larger  service  systems 
within  the  city  or  state. 

I  even  venture  to  urge  that,  in  those  towns 
and  smaller  cities  where  there  are  no  book- 
stores, public  libraries  be  encouraged  to  sell 
books — another  way  to  give  our  citizens  to- 
tal access  to  the  riches  of  reading. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sidetrack,  deraU  or  de- 
lay other  innovations  already  instituted. 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  will  close  to 
many  who  are  already  deprived  the  doors  to 
the  better  lives  they  so  desperately  need  and 
want.  To  sustain  the  cuts  would  not  be  Just 
false  economy,  but  heartlessly  Inhuman. 
What  can  be  done? 

First,  we  can  help  educate  the  Congress. 
When  his  proposals  for  public  education 
were  defeated  in  the  Virginia  legislature, 
Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "Legislators  do  not 
generally  possess  enough  information  to  per- 
ceive the  important  truth,  that  knowledge 
is  power,  that  knowledge  is  safety,  and  that 
knowledge  is  happiness." 

We  now  know  that  Legislators  rtfust  possess 
that  information. 

Remember  that  if  a  bond  issue  for  new 
library  construction  is  rejected  by  the  home- 
town voters,  it  is  taken  as  a  clear  sign  by 
state  legislators  how  the  local  citizens  assess 
their  priorities. 

In  Washington,  Congressmen  consider  the 
states'  priorities  in  making  their  decisions 
on  Federal  assistance  to  education  and 
libraries.  Clearly,  then,  the  place  to  begin 
is  at  home.  As  you  discovered  in  Newark  and 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  articulate  public 
outcry  caused  funds  for  the  libraries'  budgets 
to  be  restored  and  the  closings  averted. 

Let  us  ■  organize  witliln  the  library  pro- 
fession, within  districts,  within  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  states.  We  must  reach  out  to 
inform  the  public  through  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television,  what  these 
cuts  will  mean  especially  to  children.  We 
can  set  up  speakers  bureaus,  as  do  farmers, 
businessmen  and  public  officials.  Let  us  grasp 
every  public  forum  to  get  your  and  our 
message  to  the  people. 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  to  Save 
Education  and  Library  Funds  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Detlevy  Bronk,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Rockefeller  University,  has 
formed  to  fight  the  specific  cuts  In  educa- 
tional and  Informational  services  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  to  fight  for  restoration  of  the  funds.  Its 
purpose  is  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
present  crisis  in  educational  funding.  I  most 
strongly  urge  all  of  you  to  support  the  work 
of  this  national  organization. 

And  this  Is  important;  do  not  think  that 
getting  out  and  plugging  for  library  budgets 
undermines  the  status  of  the  librarian.  You 
have  the  best  oj,  all  possible  products  to  pre- 
sent and  promote,  and  you  are  making  a 
valuable  social  contribution  by  doing  so. 
Remember,  however,  that  it  is  your  responsi- 
bility to  generate  llgW  as  weU  as  heat. 

We  all  know  that  lu-ban  budgets  and  the 
tax  base  that  sup)port8  them  are  strained  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point,  so  that  local 
taxation  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  support 
for  education  and  libraries. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the 
direct  benefits  to  business  and  industry  of 
an  educated  citizenry  are  immeasurable. 
Those  who  benefit  should  be  reminded  of 
the  benefit. 

We  can  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Out  of  a  Gross  National  Product 
of  about  $900  billion  per  year.  Federal,  state 
and  local  government  handle  less  than  a 
third  through  tax  collection  and  public  ex- 
penditures. In  other  words,  $600  bilUon  dol- 
lars can  be  spent  each  year — but  there  are 
many  demands  for  a  piece  of  this  action. 
Educators  must  speak  up. 


Business  and  labor  leaders  should  have 
their  "memo  a  day"  asking:  "What  have  you 
done  for  education  today?" 

Let  us  therefore,  earmark  a  portion  of  our 
Natlob'%  vast  resources  to  insure  excellence 
in  education  and  library  service,  since  an 
educated,  literate.  Informed  public  is  a  price- 
less national  resource.  Here  is  one  way  that 
it  can  be  done.  It  is  time  to  start  a  National 
Educational  Trust  F^lnd. 

We  have  a  National  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  a  National  Social  Security  Program. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  is,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  based  on  a  users'  tax.  You  pay  as 
you  drive  from  fuel  taxes.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  can  be  applied  to  Ubrarles  and 
schools  and  adult  literacy  classes  and  educa- 
tional TV  and  all  the  other  means  to  create 
an  informed  citizenry. 

Yet  it  is  only  right  that  our  Nation's  vast 
physical  resources  should  be  used  to  develop 
our  most  priceless  resource  an  economically 
and  intellectually  effective  public. 

How  about  a  fund  deriving  its  income 
from  exploitation  of  federally-owned  oil 
shale  deposits? 

Is  this  not  the  time  to  direct  this  new 
revenue  to  a  National  Educational  Trust 
Fund? 

On  the  model  of  Social  Security  legislation, 
a  small  contribution  from  employees  and 
employers  could  provide  a  permanent  and 
substantial  cash  flow  to  a  National  Fund. 

Such  a  system  of  collection  would  have 
an  important  additional  benefits  in  that,  as 
national  income  Increased,  fiscal  support 
for  the  Fund  would  automatically  rise. 

As  a  member  of  President  Johnson's  Cab- 
inet and  from  past  and  present  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher,  I  draw  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  education  in  all  its  aspects — 
from  teaching  basic  literacy  to  the  use  of 
great  computers  in  sorting  and  evaluating 
highly  sophisticated  data — education  de- 
serves its  full  voice  in  the  highest  executive 
body  of  our  nation.  The  Office  of  EMucatlon 
should  be  elevated  to  a  Cabinet  Level  De- 
partment. I  feel  most  strongly  that  when 
budgets  for  Federal  investments  in  libraries 
and  other  educational  tasks  are  being  worked 
out,  the  Secretary  of  Education  should  be 
present  to  state  the  case  for  supporting  the 
Nation's  most  important  work. 

A  National  Educational  Trust  F^md  and  a 
Cabinet  level  Department  of  Education 
would  end  the  ad  hoc,  ex  post  facto  efforts 
that  have  always  provided  too  little  and  too 
late  to  meet  our  educational  needs. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  must  Increase, 
not  d^rease  the  funds  for  education  and 
libraries;  it  must  not  permit  a  starvation 
diet  when  there  are  so  many  hungry  minds 
to  be  fed.  For  people  are  book  hungry.  You 
and  I  know  how  much  they  have  meant  to 
us.  Around  the  world,  students  would  rather 
go  without  food  than  without  books.  In 
underdeveloped  countries  there  Is  even  a 
blackmarket  In  textbooks;  in  Indonesia,  for 
example,  book-legging  is  commonplace. 

Keeping  open  these  channels  of  commu- 
nication— preserving  and  expanding  library 
service — is  the  key  to  a  larger  purpose;  a 
new  age  of  Reason,  Reconciliation  and  Re- 
newal, before  polarization  takes  command 
and  we  are  frozen  in  an  ice  age  of  fear,  dis- 
trust, confrontation,  and  violent  reaction. 

Let  us  not  go  down  in  history  as  the  gen- 
eration that  opened  the  doors  to  outer  space, 
but  closed  the  doors  of  the  libraries. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  STRENGTHEN- 
ING OUR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 
TO  BETTER  TRAIN  OUR  NAITON'S 
YOUTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  July  1, 
1969,  59  Job  Corps  centers  throughout 
the  Nation  began  closing  their  doors. 
The  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  had  been 
to    provide    disadvantaged    youngsters 
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with  Job  skills  coupled  with  basic  educa- 
tion. The  failure  of  this  program  has 
been  documented  In  many  sources,  the 
most  recent  of  these  being  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  of  OEO  pro- 
grams. Among  its  deficiencies  it  was 
noted  that  the  Job  Corps  demonstrated 
an  inability  to  provide  adequate  voca- 
tional training  and  assurances  that  jobs 
would  be  available  in  the  occupations  for 
which  the  enrollees  were  trained.  In 
many  instances,  enrollees  gained  little 
from  the  program,  as  was  reflected  in 
their  employment  experiences. 

The  youth  unemplosrment  rate  for  this 
Nation  has  remained  high  over  the  5 -year 
period  in  which  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
in  operation.  The  1968  Manpower  Report 
of  the  President  revealed  that  whUe  the 
imempl03mient  rate  for  all  workers  has 
been  nearly  cut  in  half  since  1961,  the 
teenage  rate  has  declined  very  little.  In 
1968.  the  jobless  rate  for  young  workers 
exceeded  12  percent.  The  imemployment 
rate  for  Negro  youth  has  been  the  worst 
unemployment  category  in  this  country 
ior  a  .decade.  Nonwhite  youths,  age  16 
.through  21,  in  1968  experienced  unem- 
ployment at  the  rate  of  20.4  percent. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  almost 
a  third  of  a  million  Negro  youths  in  this 
age  group  were  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  purposes 
of  the  Job  Corps  were  important  and  are 
worthy  of  further  exploration.  What  has 
been  challenged  are  the  Job  Corps  meth- 
ods, which  have  proven  costly  and  in- 
effectual. If  we  are  to  realize  the  great- 
est benefits  from  our  job  training  efforts, 
we  must  improve  the  framework  in  which 
these  programs  operate  and  increase  our 
support  for  job  training  efforts  which 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective 
and  successful. 

We  must  begin  by  making  greater  at- 
tempts to  convince  the  young  men  and 
women  who  swelled  the  Job  Corps  ranks 
that  a  high  school  education  is  essen- 
tial to  their  future  well-being.  Greater 
stress  must  be  placed  upon  programs  of 
cooperative    education,    whereby    stu- 
dents in  school  can  learn  about  the  world 
of  work  firsthand  and  combine  school 
with  work  experience.  The  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  should  be  encour- 
aged to  devote  more  of  its  energies  to  the 
classroom,  where  yoimg  people  can  be 
enlightened  regarding  the  demands  of 
the   marketplace,   and   the   skills   they 
must  possess,  if  they  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully   in    an    increasingly   sophisti- 
cated and  complex  economy.  Toward  this 
end  we  must  expand  our  support  for  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  to  insure 
that  students  who  now  find  no  relevance 
in  an  academic  curriculimi  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  many  occupational  choices 
which  will  be  offered  to  those  who  have 
completed  a  course  of  vocational  study. 
It  is  also  imperative  that  we  strength- 
en the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  which 
(Q>erates  throughout  the  country  to  as- 
sure jobs  to  those  seeking  work.  Com- 
puterized job  matching  and  the  use  of 
Job  banks   must  be   more   widely   em- 
ployed to  relate  skill  training  to  existing 
Job  vacancies.  In  an  age  in  which  mod- 
em communication  and  transportation 
networks  link  vast  areas  of  the  Nation, 


it  is  unthinkable  that  we  have  no  means 
of  rapidly  learning  what  opportunities 
are  available  in  the  next  State.  Com- 
puters can  expeditiously  determine 
whether  an  individual's  job  skills  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  employer's  speci- 
fications. A  list  of  job  openings  through- 
out the  Nation  should  be  made  available 
each  day  to  placement  coimselors.  With 
the  proper  use  of  automated  equipment, 
we  could  greatly  enhance  the  utilization 
of  human  resourcfes  and  bring  to  an 
end  the  economic  waste  produced  by 
vacant  jobs  and  idle  workers.  Yoimg  peo- 
ple, being  especially  adaptable,  could 
readily  acquire  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  qualify  for  employment 
in  those  areas  of  the  economy  where  ad- 
ditional manpower  is  sorely  needed. 

Several  manpower  programs  already  in 
operation  to  combat  unemployment  have 
shown  good  results,  and  deserve  to  be 
expanded  to  include  greater  niunbers  of 
disadvantaged  young  people. 

One  such  effort  is  the  JOBS  program, 
initiated    in    1968,    which    involves    the 
private  sector  and  Federal  Government 
in  a  partnership  to  hire  and  to  train 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  Tills  program 
represents  the  first  major  involvement  of 
the  business  community  in   manpower 
programs  designed  to  aid  disadvantaged 
individuals.  The  success  of  the  program 
demonstrates  that  the  private  sector  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution.  When  the 
program  began  in  January  1968,  its  goal 
was  to  place  100,000  men  and  women  on 
the   job   by   June    1969.    The   National 
AlllEmce   of   Businessmen,    who   are   in 
charge  of  the  program's  operation,  re- 
ported that  they  reached  their  first-year's 
goal  in  January  of  1969,  6  months  ahead 
of  schedule.  Hiring  of  the  hard  core  is 
progressing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  place- 
ments per  month.  Seventy-three  percent 
of  those  whom  the  JOBS  program  has 
been  helping  are  men,  and  78  percent  are 
Negroes.  Of  the  enrollees,  70  percent  are 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  and  17 
percent  are  under  20.  The  majority  of 
participants  have  completed  an  average 
of  the  10th  grade  in  school.  Last  year, 
most  of  them  had  been  unemployed  an 
average  of  25  weeks,  and  their  family  in- 
comes averaged  $2,773.  After  they  were 
hired   through   the  JOBS  program,   65 
percent  made  more  than  $1.75  an  hour, 
33  percent  made  more  than  $2  an  hour, 
and  4  percent  made  more  than  $3  per 
hour.  Of  the  145,900  disadvantaged  men 
and  women  who  have  been  hired,  more 
than  80,000  are  still  on  the  Job. 

The  success  of  companies,  large  and 
small,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  motivate  and  train  indi- 
viduals previously  considered  to  be  un- 
employable. This  May,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  announced  that  JOBS  is  to  be  ex- 
panded to  an  additional  75  cities,  or  to 
a  total  of  125  municipalities.  Hopefully, 
expansion  of  the  JOBS  program  will  per- 
mit a  greater  emphasis  in  finding  work 
for  young  jobseekers,  providing  them 
with  meaningful  opportunities  in  the 
areas  of  the  economy  that  are  growing 
and  experiencing  skill  shortages. 

Programs  initiated  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
have  proven  invaluable  in  developing  our 
Nation's  manpower  resources.  Since  the 


passage  of  the  act  in  1962,  more  than 
1.2  million  training  opportunities  have 
been  authorized.  As  of  June  1968,  76  per- 
cent of  those  completing  institutional 
training,  and  89  percent  of  those  com- 
pleting on-the-job  training  were  em- 
ployed when  last  contacted.  Of  these 
placements,  78  percent  of  the  trainees 
from  institutional  programs  and  93  per- 
cent from  on-the-job  training  were  em- 
ployed in  training  related  jobs.  A  recent 
study  of  MDTA  graduates  revealed  that 
after  training  their  median  earnings 
were  $1.73  per  hour  compared  with  $1.44 
before  training— an  Increase  of  20  per- 
cent in  the  average  earnings  level.  The 
MDTA  skill  center  provides  in  one  fa- 
cility training  for  as  many  as  20  differ- 
ent occupations,  and  those  supportive 
services  which  the  trainee  may  find  nec- 
essary. The  programs  authorized  under 
the  MDTA  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  training  this  Nation's  labor 
force,  and  should  be  fully  supported  to 
allow  for  greater  allocation  of  resources 
to  the  training  of  our  young  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  not  fully 
taken  the  steps  needed  to  help  unem- 
ployed young  pec^le  to  help  themselves. 
We  owe  it  to  our  youth,  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation  in  general,  to 
develop  better  means  for  training  the 
young,  and  transforming  them  Into  re- 
sponsible, productive  citizens.  It  seems  a 
most  sensible  approach  to  apply  those 
programs  which  have  had  the  most  suc- 
cess to  the  group  for  whom  the  Job 
Corps  was  originally  designed.  By  mak- 
ing a  greater  attempt  to  reach  and  train 
young  workers,  we  can  promote  the  kind 
of  self-fulfUlment  which,  In  turn,  will 
mean  a  stronger  economy,  a  less  divided 
society,  and  a  better  America  for  us  all. 
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EVERGLADES 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
threats  to  Everglades  National  Park  from 
federally  assisted  development  such  as  a 
proposed  super  jetport  nearby  present  a 
real  test  of  whether  or  not  this  Nation  is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  protecting  the 
quality  of  our  environment  for  now  and 
for  future  generations.  An  article  last 
Saturday  In  the  New  York  Times,  by  Mr. 
Paul  Brooks,  publisher  and  conservation- 
ist. Is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
dangers  and  the  Issues  involved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Topics:  Everglades  Jetpobt — ^A  Bluepkint 

forDisasteb 

(By  Paul  Brooks) 

"Human  hlBtory,"  wrote  H.  G.  Wells,  "more 
and  more  becomes  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe."  A  precise  Illustration  of 
bis  thesis,  In  terms  of  land  use.  Is  the  39- 
square-mlle  Jetport  about  to  be  built  (unless 
someone  stops  It)  In  the  heart  of  the  Florida 
Everglades. 

Promoted  by  the  Dade  County  (Miami) 
Port  Authority,  backed  by  four  major  alr- 
imee,  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  by 
local  boosters  and  land  speculators.  It  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  that  unique  sub- 
tropical wlldUfe  paradise,  Elverglades  Na- 
tional Park.  The  land  has  been  condemned 


aad  work  already  begun  on  the  Intended 
location  only  six  mllM  north  of  the  Park 
boundary,  lb*  flnt  atege,  the  training  field. 
wlU  be  In  oparatloD  thlfi  fall. 

"A  new  city  Is  going  to  rise  up  In  the  mlddl* 
of  Florida,"  says  Alan  C.  Stewart,  Dlreotor 
of  the  Port  Authority;  "you  are  going  to 
have  one  whether  you  like  it  or  not."  If  he  Is 
right,  the  Impact  on  the  siirroundlng  coun- 
try will  be  devastating.  Local  speculators 
wUl  get  rich;  but  Everglades  Park,  which 
belongs  to  all  the  people,  wlU  be  dooioed. 

Pressures  on  land  and  partlciUarly  on 
water  In  Southern  Florida  are  already  at 
a  mxTimiiTn;  zoning  for  their  protection  at 
a  mintmiim  Yet  the  physical  environment  la 
extraordinarily  fragile,  and  vulnerable  to 
misuse.  The  Everglades — which,  with  the 
great  cypreee  swamp,  covers  vooKt  of  the  inte- 
rior—consists of  a  vast,  shallow,  slow-moving 
river.  Fresh  water  during  the  wet  seaeon 
moves  from  the  region  at  Lake  OkeeobobM 
southward  through  the  state  water  conser- 
vation areas  and  (when  unimpeded)  oo 
through  the  Park,  to  empty  eventually  Into 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  seasonal  flow 
of  pure  water  the  life  of  the  Park  depends. 

AlaCAE,    AIXIGATOBS    MSNAOKD 

In  recent  drought  yean,  excessive  diver- 
sion and  wastage  of  water  by  the  Army  E^ngl- 
neers  has  all  but  caused  the  Park  to  dry  up. 
Now  the  whole  chain  of  life,  from  algae  to 
alligators.  Is  threatened  by  the  future  water 
needs,  and  by  the  Inevitable  pollution  ttcxa 
an  airport  and  city  rising  literally  out  of  a 
swamp;  the  domestic  and  Industrial  effluent, 
the  pesticides  and  herbicides  and  fertilizers, 
the  unbumed  jet  fuel  discharged  Into  the 
air.  Noise  from  takeofls  and  landings,  esti- 
mated eventually  at  two  per  minute,  wUl 
be  Intolerable. 

The  Port  Authority  has  the  nerve  to  desig- 
nate the  Park  a  "sound  barrier"  or  buffer 
zone;  FJ^A.'s  Miami  manager  cracks,  "No- 
body will  be  close  enough  to  complain — 
except,  possibly,  alUgators."  Except,  possibly 
the  million  annua]  visitors  to  the  Park,  whose 
chance  for  a  wilderness  exi>erlenee  wUl  be 
gone  f  qrever. 

The  jetport  project  Is  an  abortive  offspring 
of  the  unholy  wedlock  of  the  booster  and  the 
engineer.  It  represents  the  same  bUnd  per- 
missiveness that  allows  Industry  to  pollute  air 
and  water  to  the  brink  of  disaster  (and  be- 
yond, as  witness  Lake  Erie) ,  agriculture  to  use 
poisons  like  DDT  long  after  the  fatal  results 
are  known,  the  Army  Engineers  to  dam  rivers 
and  dig  canals  with  little  concern  for  the 
total  environment. 

Ask  the  Port  Authority  if  it  knows 
speclflcaUy  what  It  is  doing  to  the  Everglades 
and  you  get  a  litany  of  evasion:  the  nuitter 
In  question  is  always  "under  study."  Mean- 
while disaster  becomes  dally  more  Imminent. 
The  "studies"  will  soon  be  post-mortems. 

Fortunately,  Everglades  la  a  national  ptark. 
Early  in  June  Senator  Jackson  conducted 
heailngB  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  review  what  he  termed 
a  "classic  case  history"  of  the  Impact  of 
technology  on  the  environment.  There 
emerged  a  shocking  pattern  of  confusion  and 
conflict  between  Federal,  state  and  local 
authorities. 

ir  ENOUGH  PEOPLE  CMUC 

The  Bureau  of  Transportation  admits  that 
transportation  programs  are  on  a  collision 
course  with  environmental  management.  The 
Interior  Department  prcwnlses  to  "do  every- 
thing within  its  power"  to  stop  the  jetport 
If  it  will  mean  destruction  of  the  Park.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers,  however,  reftises  to 
guarantee  water  for  the  Park  "untU  the  sit- 
uation gets  tight." 

Other  and  less  damaging  sites  exist.  Includ- 
ing state-owned  land  near  Lake  Okeechobee. 
"Bther  we  stop  the  jetport  at  the  present 
site."  said  Senator  Nelson  (oo-sponsor  with 
Senator  Jackson  of  a  bill  for  a  national 
environmental  p<Alcy)  "or  we  publicly  admit 
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t^t  wa  are  going  to  destroy  the  Park."  To 
■top;lt  now  "will  cause  a  hell  of  an  \xofcas, 
but  it  can  be  done." 
It  can.  And  If  enough  people  care.  It  win. 


TWO  SEKTINKLS  OF  THE 
STATUS  QUO 

Mr.  PET. I..  Mr.  President,  while  I  was 
unable  to  be  in  the  Senate  C^lmmber 
when  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  gave 
his  speech  entitled  "Two  Sentinels  of  the 
Status  Quo,"  I  had  a  chance  to  recul  It 
in  depth  over  the  weekend. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  wis- 
dom, scholarship,  and  originality  of  Sen- 
ator Church's  speech,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  not  only  to  pralae  him  for 
having  given  it,  but  also  to  say  that  I  find 
msrself  In  agreement  with  its  conclusions. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  In  my  mind, 
or  I  am  sure  In  the  minds  of  many  of  us 
that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  indeed 
becoming  sentinels  of  the  status  quo. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  MAIN- 
TAIN THE  FORCE  OP  ITS  EXAM- 
PLE BY  RATIFYINa  THE  HUMAN 
RIQHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  a  ma- 
jor trend  since  World  War  n  has  been 
the  rapid  emergence  of  independent 
states  from  the  ruins  of  the  colonial 
empires.  Because  of  the  resources  and 
sheer  numbers  of  people  they  represent. 
the  iiath  these  nations  follow  wlU  have 
far-reaching  implications  for  the  course 
of  world  events.  Thus  we  must  view  with 
concern  the  development  of  their  politi- 
cal systems. 

We  must  realize — particularly  In  the 
light  of  Vietnam — ^that  It  Is  foolish  and 
even  dangerous  to  expect  that  all  these 
emerging  nations  can  or  should  develop 
exactly  as  we  have.  But  it  is  not  improper 
to  hope  that  they  will  resume  certain 
fundamental  charafeterlstics  that  we  and 
other  nations  value  highly. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  said 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that — 

When  our  Declaratl<m  of  Independence  was 
written,  we  proclaimed  certain  unalienable 
rights,  and  the  drafters  of  that  great  docu- 
ment proclaimed  them  not  just  for  Ameri- 
cans, init  for  all  men.,  .  .  .  President  Lincoln 
said  there  was  something  In  the  Declaration 
giving  liberty  "not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country  but  the  hope  for  the  world  for 
all  future  time." 

It  is  these  fundamental  guarantees  of 
liberty — by  no  means  unique  to  our  coun- 
try, but  which  we  have  long  held  dear — 
that  we  must  hope  emerging  nations  will 
see  fit  to  emulate. 

Yet  we  continually  refuse  to  reafiBrm 
these  basic  tenets  through  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  International  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  the  equal  rights  of  women. 
and  {cenoclde  now  before  the  Senate.  If 
indeed  we  hope  that  the  best  of  our  sys- 
tem will  be  transmitted  to  other  nations 
through  the  force  of  our  example,  tiien 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  assert  our  support 
of  these  things  to  theowt  of  the  woild. 
Ambassador  Goldber?  said  that — 

In  tha  conduct  of  our  foreign  poUoy  it  is 
highly  Important  that  where  wa  can  we  ought 
to  be  faithful  to  thaaa  graat  traditions,  and 
our  being  faithful  to  thasa  great  traditions. 


balng  an  exponant  of  tba  idaala  of  liberty 
and  equality  In'  the  international  arena.  U 
not  an  insubstantial  factor  In  world  affairs. 

And  while  we  delay,  Mr.  President, 
these  conventions  are  ratified  by  many 
of  the  very  na^ns  to  whom  we  are  sup- 
posedly offering  an  example.  The  list  is 
embarassingly  long— over  70  nations, 
many  of  which  were  barely  colonial  en- 
tities when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
tnce  was  signed. 

At  this  most  critical  of  times,  said  Pres- 
ident Kennedy: 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce  responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  rtut.ingiiiah  our  concept 
of  government  from  aU  forms  of  tyranny. 

If  we  are  to  exert  a  constructive  Infiu- 
ence  in  the  third  world.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  not  to  lose  our  traditional  lead- 
ership In  the  field  of  human  rtglits.  we 
must  act  to  ratify  these  conventions  now. 


PRESIDENT  THIEUS  OFFER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Thleu,  of  South  Vietnam, 
made  his  awaited  offer — an  offer  which 
would  have  permitted  the  Vletcong  to 
participate  in  national  elections  follow- 
ing a  cease-fire.  This  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable concession  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  since  It  opens  the 
doors  to  Commimlst  participation  in 
their  government — something  now  de- 
nied by  the  South  Vietnamese  Constitu- 
tion. In  short,  the  Chief  Executive  of 
South  Vietnam  was  offering  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  a  major  conces- 
sion in  one  package.  No  small  matter. 

It  was.  not  surprisingly,  rejected  out 
of  hand  by  the  NLP  and  the  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi — at  least  publicly.  But 
what  is  more  disturbing  to  me  is  that, 
even  before  this  move  by  President 
Thieu.  it  had  been  persistently  denigrated 
in  this  country  by  people  who  I  would 
have  thought  woiUd  welcome  any  move, 
however  realistic,  toward  peace. 

While  tl»re  are  things  wrong  with  the 
Thleu  proposal,  at  least  as  it  stands,  still 
unnegotiated.  it  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant change  in  stance  on  the  part  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  It 
certainly  cannot,  with  any  honesty,  be 
called  a  step  backward. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  this 
latest  offer  and  refusal,  we  can  look  back 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  nego- 
tiations and  find  a  long  string  of  pro- 
posals offered,  tried,  tested,  and  put 
•^orth  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  in  order  to 
encourage  the  other  side  to  sit  down  and 
seriously  talk  peace. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  year  and 
a  half  of  peace  negotiations,  we  fhid  a 
long  string  of  things  we  have  been  offer- 
ing— ^trying  out.  testing.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  other  side  to  sit  down  and 
talk  more  seriously. 

It  began  with  halting  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  wsis  followed  by  pol- 
icies of  great  restraint  on  our  side  even 
while  the  other  side  was  hitting  the  ma- 
jor cities  of  South  Vietnam  last  fall  and 
winter  with  rockets.  Thieu  has  offered  to 
sit  down  with  the  NLP  for  private  talks 
without  preconditions.  And  our  own 
Government  now  has  begim  a  limited 
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troop  wltbdrawal  it  a  boim  fld«  effort 
In  thJB  t— aag  op«r»tten. 

Whatever  our  orltloi  In  our  owq  ooun- 
trr  think  personal^  ftboot  TUea  b  fhelr 
oim  bushMBs.  But  sdr^  i*«  ^  Me  that 
the  whole  tfamst  of  the  effort  to  And  a 
baae  for  peaee  or  peioe  talks  has  been 
largely  a  one-wsy  operatlOB;  nameiy. 
from  our  side.  I  think  the  reoanl  ought 
to  make  our  stance  a  little  desorer  than 
the  headlines  suggest.  We  are  pursuing 
every  reasonable  path  to  an  henorahle 
settlement. 

With  an  thsft  the  Thleu  offer  does  not 
say — and  we  all  admit  this  Is  a  tough 
one  to  implementr-lt  is  a  positive  step. 
Despite  the  NLP**  immediate  rejection 
of  the  offer,  surely  it  Is  now  incimibent 
upon  Thlett's  critics  to  deal  with  Thieu's 
offer  as  it  is  or  else  to  propose  a  better 
solution  to  the  election  impasse.  Along 
the  same  line,  if  the  NLF  is  genuine  in 
its  hope  for  peace,  let  it  also  show  some 
sign  that  it  is. 


.SDPPORT  OP  THE  ARTS 

"  Mrr'MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  written  by  Joseph  James  Ak- 
ston  and  published  In  the  May  1969  issue 
of  Arts  magazine  discussed  the  situation 
of  the  arts  in  America.  In  his  editorial, 
Mr.  Akston  called  for  the  administration 
to  elevate  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
Cabinet  level,  uid  recommended  higher 
am>rcq?rlations  for  the  support  of  the 
arts. 

In  a  hectic  and  hurried  world  where 
mass  prodiictlon,  planned  obsolescence, 
and  modem  techziology  proliferate,  the 
creativity  and  lasting  value  of  the  arts 
Is  often  overlooked.  But  the  contrlbatUm 
that  the  arts  make  to  the  quality  of 
American  Ufe  cannot  be  denied.  In  this 
eonteoct.  I  t-nmntmwi^  ifr.  Akston's  edi- 
torial to  the  Senate  because  I  believe  it 
Is  worthy  of  our  thought  and  consider- 
ation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

SUFfOKT   or   THS   ABTS 

President  Nixon's  acceptance  of  Roger  L. 
Stevens'  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  cotUd  be  more 
than  simply  a  quadrennial  rite  of  political 
partnership.  It  would  be  more,  that  Is,  II  the 
president  used  the  necessity  to  appoint  a 
successor  as  an  opportunity  to  declare  a 
national  policy  of  serious  moral  and  mate- 
rial commitment  to  the  arts. 

President  Nixon  could  accomplish  this 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  a  verbal  an- 
nouncement that  would  have  raised  Mr. 
Stevens'  successor  to  cabinet-level  rank.  We 
would  then  have  In  name  at  least,  a  counter- 
part of  Andr6  Malraux,  France's  Minister  of 
Arts.  Kven  though  we  did  not  Immediately 
attain  the  Images  of  the  Gallic  heritage  of 
veneration  for  matters  of  culture,  a  formal 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  might.  In 
time,  engender  intent  which,  eventually, 
might  produce  substance.  In  any  Instance, 
the  gesture  would  be  beneficial. 

One  suspects,  however,  that  this  thought 
must  remain  a  wistful  one.  President  Nlzon 
has  not  given  us  reason  to  believe  that  his 
imagination  Is  equal  to  such  a  gesture.  The 
reaUty  undoubtedly  Is  that  when  the  Chief 
Kzecutive  gets  around  to  It,  he  will  fill  the 
gap  with  somebody  of  the  proper  political 


panuutoo  sad  buraMiearatio  telth.  Vat,  wtth 
aU  (tarn  rwpect  to  Mr.  BUnnuf  oanaoUBOou*- 
na«  aad  noniMeraMe  fMUVf  ■•  aa  «'««»«««- 
totrator.  no  poetalant  tar  tbe  MMtonal  Ooun- 
oU'a  top  job  «•»  vMMkMte  aartli-flluktng 
rasults.  nor  eaa  ha  even  fi-hl'm  rfi<lTtn«l 
poUey  on  tbs  arts  K>  loov  M  tbe  adalnlstza- 
Uod  Umlti  tbm  Mopa  ot  n»  fuootloiM.  And. 
unforttmataly.  tbat  la  what  tlM  pnftioua 
Administration  mm  fit  to  nuks  of  Its  srts 
oouneU  appdntM:  a  fonettooary.  tibatt  a 
relattrely  pwatlgtooi  ona,  but  foread  to 
funetlott  wltlUn  tlia  nanow  oonflnaa  Impnaiil 
by  tha  pazant  aaenoy  and  a  rnnpi  iiUwal 
oommlttae.  Only  oaMaat  or  oabtnaS-laral 
dealgnatlon,  a  move  dearly  within  tha  Praat- 
danfa  traditional  executive  power,  will  per- 
mit the  boas  of  our  federal  arts  agency  to 
transcend  the  functionary's  role. 

."na  cbaam  that  divides  hoped-for  daval- 
opmenta  and  the  reaUty  in  arta  funding 
gro*—  daapar  and  wldea.  At  thla  wriUng 
tha  raallty  la  apfmUtagif  i^ocalyptlo.  Mr. 
Stav«9aa'  departure  from  tha  soana  ia  ao- 
finmpanlad  by  dlra  laporti  at  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy on  all  govenunantal  funding  lavala, 
along  with  feoUe  haartlMats  that  attaat  tha 
morlbundlty  ot  BOtpaiatu  and  private  fund- 
raising  efforts.  One  can  only  assume  that 
Mr.  Stevens'  farewell  was  given  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  to  have  narrowly  avoldad  the 
final  demise.  Here,  In  Hm  oryptlo.  dry.  but 
eloquent  language  of  tbm  halanca  rtiaat  la 
the  handwriting  ckn  the  wall. 

In  19S8  federal  support  for  all  the  arta 
waa  a  smaller  item  in  tha  Tiattonal  budget 
than  economic  aid  to  Ooata  Bloa.  amaUer 
Chan  a  single  minor  grant  made  by  tba  Na- 
tional Soience  Foundation  to  Uia  Polytaotanlo 
Institute  of  Brooklyn.  It  ammintJMi  to  Xour 
cents  of  every  thousand  dolIazB  ot  govon- 
ment  expenditure! 

The  prospect  tor  t2ie  current  year  la 
Ueaker.  The  1969  federal  budget  outs  sup- 
port for  the  arts  to  leaa  than  three  oanta 
per  thousand  dollar  outlay.  Altnougb  Oon- 
greaa  haa  authoriaed  15  million  for  tha  arta— 
a  paltry  sum.  Indeed — It  has  allocated  oalf 
7.5  million  tar  the  cuxtent  fiscal  year.  And 
thla  sum  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  be- 
ing draatlcaUy  redticed  by  the  Oapttol  HiU 
poUttdana. 

'ma  mlnlBoule  aeale  ot  tondlng  foroed 
upon  tha  Natlaual  BBdowment  tar  tba  Arta 
by  the  parsimony  at  Oongreaa  and  the  pr»> 
vloua  Admlnlateatlon  la  i^tlfuUy  evident  In 
the  fact  that  the  Sndowznent  haa  already 
spent  Its  entire  visual  arta  grant  aUccattons 
for  1969:  the  total  tarn  at  $298,000.  Tlie 
Endowment  must  now  wait  far  a  daflnlte 
appropriation  for  fiaoal  1870  before  it  oan 
make  any  plans  for  the  future.  TlUs  tiny 
federal  agency,  created  to  aaalat  the  arta 
In  this  country,  is  In  fact  an  Inatrument  of 
euthanasia  In  the  arta. 

The  message  on  the  wall  Is  clear  for  all 
to  read :  the  arts  In  America  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  starvlzig  to  death.  There  are  thoee 
who  do  not,  apparently,  choose  to  take  that 
message  quite  as  seriously  as  we  believe  It 
deservee  to  be  taken. 

Among  thoee  taking  a  more  optimistic 
view  of  the  Immediate  future  of  the  arts  in 
America  there  stands,  paradoxically  enoiigfa, 
Mr.  Roger  Stevens.  The  ex-Chalnnan  of  the 
National  Arts  Council  is  still  chairman  of 
Washington's  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  This  fact,  plus  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  failure  to  name  a  successor  to 
the  national  arts  agency,  gives  Mr.  Stevens 
an  ex-ofllclo  status,  a  sort  of  elder-stateman 
role  In  the  ciurent  arts  scene. 

B4r.  Stevens  la  on  record  with  the  following 
comment,  made  after  the  chain-reaction  cut- 
backs sparked  In  Washington  : 

"I'm  not  as  pesslmutlc  as  most  people 
think  we  should  be.  Some  95  percent  of  those 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  arts  organizations 
are  Republicans.  They're  going  to  see  to  it 
that  money  is  available'  to  make  up  the  huge 
gap." 


We  envy  Mr.  Steveda  hla  sangulneouanaaa. 
WhUe  doing  ao,  we  tfionld  like  to  point  out 
the  following  aQ>eot  of  the  grim  reality  con- 
fronting the  arts.  It' may  have  been  over- 
rtiadoWed  by  MT.  Stiivens'  sunny,  bright 
outlook. 

When  the  ex-ohalrman  of  the  federal  arta 
program  pina  his  hc^ea  on  the  "boards  at 
tmataes,"  etc.,  he  Is,  knowingly,  we  aaaume, 
betting  that  the  so-called  i^vate  aeotor  of 
the  economy  will  take  up  the  funding  slack. 
War,  liowever  he  words  It,  he  la  looking  to 
the  eorpoiatlMis,  to  Big  Buslneas  for  acUon. 
parbapa  salvation,  this  time.  Though  we 
Bbare  the  hope  that  it  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  woTMnlng  financial  crisis,  we  cannot 
share  We.  Steven's  calm  confidence  that  help 
ahaa  be  forthcoming. 

Oovenunent,  by  Ita  control  of  national 
wealth  through  taxation  and  expenditure, 
haa  the  power  to  withhold  public  support  of 
the  arts.  VJS.  o<sporatlons,  by  definition  and 
function  "^ubllo"  inatitutlons,  control  an 
even  bigger  portion  of  the  public  wealth. 
Oovemment  and  corporate  enterprise,  there- 
fore, ahare  the  responsibility  and  power  for 
what  haa  been  tormed  "public  funding  of 
culture  and  the  arts."  In  reality,  "govem- 
meat  funding"  and  "private  corporate  fund- 
ing." so-called,  are.  In  effect,  public  funding. 
The  terms  have  been  made  to  carry  a  distinc- 
tion but  It  Is  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  outlook,  then,  is  gloomy,  we  think. 
But  we  shall  endeavor  to  nurture  in  our- 
aelves  a  little  of  the  faith  that  seems  to  ani- 
mate Mr.  Stevens  during  this  dark  time  for 
the  life  of  the  arts  In  America. 


BILINOnAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MUBKZE.  Mr.  Prerident,  2  years 
ago  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  was  amended  by  the 
enactznait  of  title  vn,  the  ™»iie^nti  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1967,  which  authorized  a 
nationwide  study  of  methods  to  promote 
hlllnguallsm  for  otaildren  who  come  from 
envirnnmenti  where  the  dominant  lan- 
guage is  ottier  than  »"g"«h 

In  northern  Maine.  26,058  n.S.  citi- 
zens reside  In  the  9t  John  Valley. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  children  leam 
English  as  a  seccmd  language.  If  a  bilin- 
gual cetQter  funded  under  title  vn  oould 
be  established  in  the  valley,  it  would  af- 
fect approximately  20  percent  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  seeondaty  students  In 
Maine  who  are  handicapped  because  of 
their  bilingual  background.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  present  administration  allows  only 
$125,000  for  a  northern  New  TCngi^nd  bi- 
lingual education  program  for  Ftench- 
speaking  school  children. 

Because  of  the  severe  Umiti^tl^m  of 
funds,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  title  vn  have  been  available  for 
Prench-speaking  school  children  of  the 
St.  John  Valley  in  my  own  State  of 
Maine.  Instead  the  valley  schools  have 
operated  a  bilingual  program  imder  title 
m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  provides  3-year 
programs  of  grants  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  article  entitled  "A  Bilingual  Culture," 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Maine 
Teacher,  which  describes  the  successful 
ways  in  which  the  St.  John  Valley 
schools,  operating  under  title  m,  have 
made  youngsters  more  adept  in  English 
through  the  medium  of  their  native 
Prench  language.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rccon. 

There  being  no  oblaetlon.  the  artlele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BnjNouAi.  OcLTtna 
(By  Olen  WUoox) 

(Non.— Olen  WUoox  U  oo-dlrector  of  the 
Franco  Amerlean  Bloulturai  Peeearoh  In- 
novationa  Center,  a  Title  nz,  PAOX  project 
at  Ftenchvllle  and  St.  Agatha.) 

Something  exciting  la  happening  In  the 
achools  of  School  Admlnlatratlve  District  33 
which  comprlsea  the  towns  of  St.  Agatha  and 
FrenchvlUe.  Theae  towna  are  located  m  the 
northemmoat  tip  of  Maine's  Arooetook  Coun- 
ty In  the  Valley  of  the  Bt^  John  River — the 
so-called  Franco-American  belt. 

The  school  population  of  these  two  towna 
Is  housed  In  three  schools — Bailey  and  Mont- 
fort  Elementary  Schools  and  Wisdom  High 
School,  and  90  percent  of  the  pupils  In  these 
schools  entered  as  monolingual  French- 
speakers. 

For  many  years  theae  French-speaking 
youngsters  have  been  the  unwitting  vic- 
tims of  an  educational  system  and  school 
currlculimi  that  failed  to  take  Into  account 
their  cultural  and  linguistic  background. 
Their  language  is  suppressed  In  subtle  and 
not-BO-Bubtle  ways.  Stete  law  demands  that 
subject  matter  other  than  languages  be 
taught  In  English.  A  campaign  has  been 
waged  for  yeara  by  teachers  and  administra- 
tors to  eradicate  the  speaking  of  French  In 
school  classrooms,  corridors,  and  play- 
grounds. In  the  well  Intentloned  but  mis- 
taken notion  that  this  would  automatically 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  English  skills. 
Many  schools  had  a  variety  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  enforce  this  principle.  Pun- 
ishment for  speaking  French  ranged  from 
loss  of  lunch  tlckete  to  extra  English  as- 
slgnmente  after  school. 

The  results  of  this  uncomprehending  policy 
have  been  tragic.  Deprived  of  their  cultural 
heritage  and  suppressed  in  their  language  and 
culture,  many  children  rebel  against  the  sys- 
tem that  forces  these  unreal  demands  upon 
them.  The  French-speaking  child,  required 
to  attend  school  teught  In  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  language,  passes  through  a  period 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  confusion  that 
may  handloep  him  for  life.  He  loses  three  to 
four  years  in  the  struggle  to  acquire  enough 
academic  English  to  compete  in  the  system. 
Large  numbers,  discouraged  by  the  struggle, 
drop  out  as  soon  as  possible.  As  they  have 
rarely  mastered  the  basic  grammatical  con- 
cepts of  Prench  before  they  are  forced  to 
deal  with  English,  they  seldom  learn  either 
language  well.  Often  these  students  leave 
school  functionally  Illiterate  In  two  lan- 
guages. The  linguistic  confusion  imposed  on 
theae  youngsters  is  a  grave  handicap  In  their 
search  for  adequate  employment.  Some,  de- 
spite their  linguistic  confusion,  succeed. 
Others  seem  to  reject  one  language  or  the 
other,  some  refusing  to  speak  Englisb  except 
when  absolutely  necessary  and  reverting  to 
French  when  at  all  possible,  while  some  reject 
Prench  entirely,  even  refusing  to  speak 
French  to  their  parents  at  home.  Achievement 
testa  from  towns  in  the  St.  John  Valley  reveal 
that,  on  the  average,  test  resulte  in  reading 
by  pupils  from  French -speaking  liomes  are 
three  years  below  national  norms. 

This  was  the  situation  in  SAD  33  when 
the  district  received  an  $86,000  grant  from 
the  UJS.  Government  under  Title  nx  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
undertake  a  research  project  in  bilingual 
education. 

PACE,  as  the  project  waa  first  called,  iMgan 
with  a  six-week  In-servlce  summer  session 
for  30  teachers  and  administrators.  The  sea- 
slon  began  with  two  weeks  of  sensitivity 
training  under  the  auspices  of  professional 


trainers  afflHatert  with  the  National  Training 
Laboratoiy.  Sensitivity  training  leads  to  an 
awareneaa  by  the  Individual  of  the  Impact 
he  makes  upon  others,  and,  thereby,  allow* 
him  to  make  needed  «>i*«gM  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  fuU  potential.  So  many  hang- 
ups became  apparent  during  the  course  of 
the  two  weeks  that  we  feel  without  this 
training  our  i»T>Ject  would  have  been  in  deep 
water  from  the  Iseglnnlng.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  bUlnguallsm,  per  se,  was  not 
a  handicap.  Indeed,  bUlnguallsm  Is  viewed  as 
a  distinct  asset  by  modem  educational  stend- 
ards  and  "nUe  VU  of  the  ESEA  has  allocated 
S7.5  million  to  the  nationwide  study  of  meth- 
ods to  promote  bUlnguallsm.  It  was  Instead 
the  attitudes  and  feelings,  the  social  and 
emotional  connotetions,  the  rigid  and  often 
IrraUozial  educational  phUoeophy  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  and  teaching  of  blL'nguals 
that  were  at  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Our  original  goal,  prior  to  sensitivity  train- 
ing, had  been  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Eng- 
lish Instruction.  We  now  began  to  reallxe 
that  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product  of  our  schools  would  require  much 
more  than  this.  Attitudes  had  to  be  changed. 
A  sense  of  intrinsic  value  In  Prench  culture 
and  language  had  to  be  instilled. 

OTTT  TBZ   WINDOW  - 

We  sterted  by  tossing  out  the  window  the 
rules  that  downgraded  and  suppressed 
French.  Communication  and  Instruction  in 
French  are  necessary  If  one  Is  to  realize  the 
worth  of  the  language.  Our  children  bring 
to  school  with  them  years  of  valuable 
language  acquisition  skills,  skills  which  are 
viewed  as  a  handicap,  under  traditional  cur- 
ricula, rather  than  the  tremendous  and 
valuable  resoiu-oe  that  they  actually  are.  By 
using  modem  linguistic  techniques,  these 
French  language  skills  can  be  the  bridge  to 
successful  functioning  in  English.  Tiwamlngg 
In  one  language  reinforce  learnings  In  the 
other.  Most  llngulsta  agree  that  the  chUd 
leams  to  read  that  which  he  speaks  and  un- 
derstands. In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  our 
pupils,  that  which  he  speaks  is  French.  This 
Is  the  language  in  which  we  propose  to  teach 
reading.  A  variety  of  bilingual  schools 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe  have 
successfully  proved  that  bUlnguallsm  Is  a 
definite  poeslblUty,  given  at  correct  popula- 
tion and  favorable  attitudes  and  incentive. 

At  the  present  time  several  pilot  projecte 
In  various  aspecta  of  bilingual  teaching  are 
m  operation  in  SAD  33  schools. 

A  kindergarten  class  Is  conducting  read- 
ing-readiness activities  in  both  French  and 
English,  using  graphic  illustrations  prepared 
by  a  local  teacher-artist.  Numerous  scenes, 
such  as  the  local  fir^iouse,  potato  harvest- 
ing, the  shopping  center  In  a  nearby  town, 
a  barbecue  scene  on  the  shores  of  I/ong  Lake, 
a  town  snowplow  at  work,  are  Illustrated.  The 
initial  reading  vocabulary  wlU  be  selected 
for  maximum  transferal  value  in  both 
French  and  English. 

These  lUusteatlons,  with  the  accompany- 
ing French  vocabulary,  wlU  next  year  be 
Incorporated  Into  a  profeeslonally  printed 
textbook  to  be  used  as  a  kindergarten  primer. 

Team  teaching,  whereby  a  French-speak  - 
Ing  teacher  conducta  classes  In  French  while 
the  teacher  she  replaces  carries  on  in  Kngllsh 
In  her  class,  is  being  tried  with  exceptionally 
good  resulte. 

The  changes  wrought  In  the  studente  are 
remarkable,  "me  "JaU  atmoaphere"  is  gone. 
A  feeling  of  e^nlt  de  oorpa  prevails  through- 
out and  morale  Is  higher  among  teachers  than 
ever  before.  'We're  hUlngqal."  wrclaims  a 
buUetln  board  on  one  end  of  a  haUwmy.  At 
PTA  nwistlnni  tiilldnn  exhlhtt  examidaa  of 
Mcultural  blstorleal  aftas  and  artlf  acta  and 
proudly  flaah  green  PACE  buttons  proclaim- 
ing their  nranoo-Amerlean  heritage. 

The  first  year  of  operation  was,  according 
to  the  addendum  to  the  original  PACE  pro- 


posal, to  be  one  of  reeearch  and  Investiga- 
tion. At  the  end  ot  the  summer,  a  team 
of  three  co-dlraotott  waa  chosen  to  q>ear- 
bead  the  (^Mratlon.  Ttie  "Troika."  aa  the 
three  Oinaton  are  called,  la  aided  by  seven 
committees  Every  faoul^  member  U  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  more  ot  theae  committees.  Thty 
meet  on  a  regular  weekly  basis  to  formulate 
plans  and  ooUeot  data.  The  entire  faculty 
attend  bimonthly  meetings  and  ao  far  two 
workahopa  have  been  held  as  pert  cT  in- 
servloe  training— a  two-day  affair  in  Jan- 
uary and  a  three-day  institute  in  Fetacoaiy. 

The  Troika  haa  eatabllahad  the  Franoo- 
Amerlcan  Blllngiial  Beaearch  Innovations 
Center  (FABRIC)  and  plMoa  are  being  for- 
mtUated  for  the  Implementetlon  of  the  new 
bilingual  cTUTlculum. 

Projected  plans  for  .the  PACE/FABRIC 
project  tentetively  call  for  a  fully  function- 
ing bilingual  curriculum  In  grades  K  to  three 
for  school  year  1960-70,  with  other  grades 
being  added  In  succeeding  years.  Eleven 
classes  wUl  be  Involved  In  next  year's  pro- 
gram— two  kindergarten  and  three  claasea 
each  In  grades  one,  two,  tliree. 

TXAM  paocBDuaaa 

Tlie  kindergarten  claaaea  and  one  class  \n 
each  of  the  other  grades  wUl  probably  be 
teught  by  bilingual  teachers.  The  other  six 
classes  wlU  employ  team  teaching  procedures 
wherein  an  ^iglish -speaking  teacher  wlU 
handle  the  BngUsh  content  and  a  French- 
speaking  teacher  will  preeent  the  French  ma- 
terial. In  thla  way  we  hope  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine which  particular  method  wlU  best 
suit  our  needs.  The  actual  amount  of  Ume 
devoted  to  each  language  wUl  be  determined 
by  the  makeup  of  the  individual  groups,  but 
generaUy,  French-speaking  groups  wUl  re- 
ceive about  76  percent  of  their  Instruction 
in  French  with  the  opposite  being  true  for 
EngUsh-epeaklng  classes.  By  the  end  of  grade 
three  all  groups  should  be  receiving  about 
equal  time  in  aU  subjecte  in  both  languagea. 

The  curriculum  materials  and  techniques 
will  be  developed  this  summer  In  a  six-week 
practleum  to  be  held  in  St.  Agatha.  Videotape 
and  other  multimedia  approachea  wUl  be  em- 
phasized during  the  practleum.  Eleven  col- 
lege level  courses  are  being  offered  In  addi- 
tion to  the  practleum  for  all  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  SAD  33. 

Stetlstlcal  analysis  of  other  bilingual  pro- 
grama  throughout  the  country  has  shown  the 
value  of  teaching  chUdren  In  their  native 
tongue.  ChUdren  man  readUy  become  adept 
and  facUe  in  Kngllsh  when  the  approach  is 
through  the  medium  of  their  spoken  lan- 
guage and,  best  of  aU,  the  blUngual  child 
has  all  the  advantages  that  multlllnguallsm 
offers — enhanced  problem-solving  ablUty, 
cross-ciUtural  appreciation,  reading,  writing, 
and  speech  skills  In  two  languages.' 

Recent  studies  of  ten-year-olds  In  Montreal 
show  that  In  large  samples  that  take  into 
account  socioeconomic  factors  and  environ- 
mental controla,  bilingual  studente  placed 
higher  on  standardised  achievement  and  in- 
teUlgence  teste  and  were  more  advanced  In 
grade  placement  than  either  monolingual 
French  or  English  speakers. 

We  hope,  here  in  the  St.  John  VaUey,  to  be 
able  to  provide  our  children  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  balanced  bUlnguals,  equally 
adept  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  two 
languages,  at  ease  in  two  supporting  and 
complementary  ciUtures,  and  capable  of 
making  use  of  the  myriad  advantagea  two 
cultures  have  to  offer. 


DELPHIAN  CLUB  OP  PORT  ARTHUR. 
TEX.,  ENDORSES  100.000-ACRE 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.   President, 
the  Delphian  Club  of  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
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adopted  a  resolution  on  May  27,  1969, 
urgto«  the  eetabUshment  of  a  100,000- 
aere  Big  Thicket  Nattonal  Park  In 
iou«liea«t  Texas.  They  recognize  the 
threat  posed  by  the  bulldozer  and  chain 
saw  to  this  unique  ecological  phenome- 
non. 

In  addition  to  its  unmatched  beauty 
and  the  richness  uid  diversity  of  its 
plant  and  animal  life,  the  Big  Thicket  is 
steeped  with  Ustory.  Sam  Houston  had 
planned  to  hide  his  army  here  if  his 
attack  on  the  Mexican  Army  had  failed. 
Runaway  slaves  and  bandits  foimd 
safety  in  its  dense  tangles.  Draft  dodgers 
and  conscientious  objectors  hid  out  in 
the  thicket  successfully  during  the  Civil 
War  and  as  recently  as  World  War  I  and 

n. 

Hie  Big  Thleket  is  a  part  of  America's 
heritage.  We  must  not  through  neglect 
or  lade  of  concern  let  this  area  and 
others  like  it  to  disappear  forever  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  must  act  now 
if  we  are  to  save  the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlni  the  resolution  and  the  name 
of- its  slsner  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Mat  37,  1969. 

Wlier«u  tb«  Big  Thicket  of  Texu  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  eaatem.  western  and 
nortbem  ecological  elements;   and 

Whervaa,  thia  la  the  laat  stand  In  Texas 
at  the  nearly  ezttnct  Ivory-blllad  Wood- 
pecker: and 

Wbereaa,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  r^ttdly  being  destroyed  by  bulldoaer  and 
diatn  saw;  therefore  be  It 

Hetolvei.  That  the  Delphian  CIid>  of  Port 
Arttiur,  Texas,  urges  the  preservation  of  at 
least  100,000  acres  containing  tib«  most 
unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  tltese  areas 
to  be  ocamected  by  environmental  ootTld«8; 
and  be  It  further 

BeaolvtA.  TbaX  the  Interior  and  Ins\ilax 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  set  immediate 
hearings  on  94  which  would  create  a  B»% 
Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  SwAiTZT,  Sr., 
Delphian  Club  President. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PEKIL — TCTTV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Home  Garden  magazine  announced  a 
ban  on  advertisements  for  products  con- 
taining DDT  and  certain  other  insecti- 
cides which  could  have  harmful  effects 
on  man  and  his  environment. 

According  to  Mortimer  Berkowltz,  pub- 
lisher and  president  of  Home  Garden 
magazine.  Home  Garden  Is  the  first  na- 
tional consumer  publication  to  place 
such  a  ban  on  DDT  advertisements.  The 
action  was  taken  after  a  thorough  study 
by  the  magazine's  editorial  staff  on  the 
harmfiil  effects  of  certain  Insecticides. 
Mr.  Berkowltz  stated : 

It  Is  Bome  Garden's  belief  that  the  use  of 
DDT  should  be  avoided  In  all  anas,  includ- 
ing home  gardens.  i 

The  ban  will  go  Into  effect  with  the 
September  Issue,  and  the  October  issue 
will  feature  the  "DDT  Story"— Including 
wamb)«s  cm  the  effects  of  certain  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon  insecticides,  con- 


sumer recommendations  for  effective 
substitute  materials,  and  a  plea  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  u>  control  the  use  of  these 
insecticides. 

A  leading  naticmal  horticultural  maga- 
zine for  consumers.  Home  Garden  ad- 
vises the  amateur  home  gardener  sis  well 
as  the  professional.  Its  action  is  timely, 
and  further  endorses  the  concern  of  sci- 
entists, conservationists,  and  public  of- 
ficials of  the  threat  to  our  environment 
and  to  human  health  by  the  ccmtinued 
use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  issued  by  Home  Garden 
magazine  and  the  article  published  in 
last  week's  New  York  Times  relating  to 
this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
HOMs  Qakokn  MAGAznnc  Bacoicxs  Fosr  Na- 

noNAi.  CoNsnicm  Pubucation  To  Ban  DDT 

Advertisino 

Nkw  Toax,  July  10,  1969. — ^Home  Garden 
Magazine,  the  leading  national  horticultural 
magaTrtne  for  consumers,  will  not  accept,  af- 
fective with  the  September  Issue,  any  adver. 
tlslng  for  products  containing  DDT  and  cer- 
tain other  Insectlcldee  which  could  have 
harmful  effect  on  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

Home  Oarden  Magadne  la  the  first  na- 
tional consumer  publication  to  place  suoh 
a  ban  on  DDT  advertisements,  aooordlng  to 
Mortimer  Berkowltz,  publisher  and  president 
of  Flower  Grower  Publishing,  a  subsidiary  of 
Universal  Publishing  and  Distributing  Corp., 
who  announced  the  ban  today. 

Mr.  Berkowltz,  said  that  the  subject  of 
certain  Insecticides'  harmful  effect  has  been 
studied  thoroughly  by  the  magazine's  edi- 
torial staff.  After  prolonged  consultation 
with  industry  and  governmental  authorities, 
the  decision  to  reject  DDT  advertising  was 
made.  "It  is  Home  Garden's  beUef  that  the 
use  of  DDT  should  be  avoided  In  all  areas.  In- 
cluding home  gardens",  he  stated. 

EdltorlaUy  In  the  October  luue.  Home 
Garden  will  urge  Its  more  than  426,000  sub- 
acribers  not  to  use  DDT  and  certain  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insectlcldee  such  as 
aldln,  endrln,  DDD,  dleldrln  and  toxaphene 
which  decompose  slowly  and  accumulate 
causing  contamination  of  soil,  water,  wildlife 
and  even  man  himself. 

The  editorial  will  also  ball  for  federal  leg- 
islation to  control  use  of  these  insecticides. 

Beside  the  full  report  on  the  "DDT  Story" 
In  the  October  issue,  Home  Garden  will  give 
consumers  recommendations  for  substitute 
material  that  they  can  use  Just  as  effective- 
ly as  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons. 

Universal  Publishing  and  Distributing 
Corporation  Is  an  international  publisher  of 
"special  Interest"  magazines,  books  and  edu- 
cational materials  for  the  consumer  and  In- 
dustrial markets.  UPD  shares  are  traded  In 
the  over-tbe-ooimter  markets 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1989] 

Hoick   Gaxdxn    Retubes    Ads   roa   DDT 
Products 

A  ban  on  ade  for  products  containing 
DDT  was  announced  yesterday  by  Home 
Garden  Magazine. 

It  goes  into  effect  with  the  September 
Issue  and  will  also  Include  "certain  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides,"  which 
"oould  have  a  harmful  effect  on  man  and 
his  environment." 

The  pubUcatlon  of  Flower  Grower  Publish- 


ing, a  subsidiary  of  Universal  PubUahlng  and 
Distributing,  wUl  also  urge  la  its  October 
Issue  that  Ito  438,000  subacrllsers  not  use 
these  kinds  of  pest  kUlen 
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A  NEW  FEDERAL  LAND-BUYING  POL- 
ICY MIGHT  HELP  FLOOD  PROJECT 
JAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  editorial 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
Wednesday,  July  9.  has  to  do  with  flow- 
age  easements  on  flood  protection  proj- 
ects— the  method  in  force  a  few  years 
ago — ^instead  of  outright  purchase:  and 
in  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
so  heavily  in  need  of  tax  money,  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  I  would  hope 
that  this  suggestion  will  be  carefully 
considered. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  New  Federal  Land- 
Biiylng  Policy  Might  Help  Flood  Project 
Jam,"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

A  Nrw  PxDiSAi.  LAMo-BTTrxNo  Policy  Might 
HzLP  FiooD  PaojBcr  Jam 

Missouri's  severe  slowdown  on  flood  protec- 
tion projects  could  be  eased  by  a  proposed 
change  In  federal  land  acquisition  poUcy 
which  would  reduce  project  costs.  As  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington  pointed  out  In  his  Senate 
speech  Monday,  the  government  now  Is  tak- 
ing outright  title  to  reaervolr  land  which 
might  be  flooded  only  every  20  to  100  years. 
A  flowage  easement — a  one-time  payment  for 
the  right  to  flood  as  needed — would  cost  on 
the  average  only  about  half  as  much  as  taking 
title.  And  it  would  leave  the  property  on  the 
local  tax  rolls. 

The  Symington  suggestion  would  amount 
to  a  return  to  the  land-buying  policy  used  by 
the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  and  the  Interior  de- 
partment between  1953-62,  In  which  flowage 
easements  were  taken  on  most  reservoir  land 
above  the  level  expected  to  flood  less  fre- 
quently than  every  five  years.  Fee  title  still 
was  taken  to  land  needed  for  public  \ise  or 
access  to  the  project. 

In  1962,  however.  In  the  expanding  econ- 
omy of  the  Kennedy  administration,  a  new 
policy  was  adopted  of  buying  outright  all  but 
a  few  remote  reservoir  tracts  where  easements 
still  would  be  used. 

But  now,  with  the  federal  pubUo  works 
program  crippled  by  the  Vietnam  war  outlay 
and  Inflation — Including  higher  land  costs — 
woiUd  be  a  good  time  to  re-examine  govern- 
ment land  acquisition  policy  once  more.  In 
Missouri,  Kayslnger  Bluff,  the  213-mllllon- 
dollar  giant  of  all  area  flood  projects,  is  being 
built  at  a  crawling  pace  and  Pattonsburg, 
keystone  of  the  Grand  river  system  of  dams, 
cant  even  be  started. 

Unlike  the  relatively  deep  Ozark  valleys 
where  most  existing  Missouri  dams  have 
been  built,  these  fiatland  projects  require  big 
acreages — 266,000  at  Kaysinger,  for  example, 
for  a  permanent  pool  of  only  56,600  acres. 
The  engineers  there  are  dealing  with  nearly 
8,000  ownerships. 

Any  new  land  poUcy  still  should  provide  for 
government  ownership  of  the  shoreline  area 
to  guarantee  full  public  access  to  these  tax- 
payer-biiUt  lakes  and  guard  against  private. 
Junky  development  which  woiUd  damage 
natural  beauty.  But  within  the  flood  pool, 
greater  use  of  flowage  easements  might  effect 
sufllclent  cost  savings  to  get  moving  on 
projects  now  stalled  by  high  costs. 


RISE  IN  U.S.  VIOLENCE— WHAT 
ABOUT  THE  VICTIMS?  BILL  NEED- 
ED TO  AID  INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  recently  issued  a  re- 
port entitled  "Violence  in  America:  His- 
torical and  Comparative  PerspeetlTes." 
This  report  contained  a  sobertog  account 
of  how  violent  our  society  has  become. 

This  development  concerns  me.  It  is 
frightening  to  behold  the  degree  to  which 
violence  has  become  a  part  of  life  in  this 
Nation — particularly  violent  crime.  All 
of  us  In  Congress  are  concerned  about 
how  to  control  the  commission  of  acts 
of  violence.  But,  I  feel  that  we  should 
also  be  concerned  with  what  we  can  do 
to  help  the  victims  of  this  violence. 

My  bill,  S.  9,  suggests  what  can  be 
done.  I  pn^Tose  to  create  a  Federal  com- 
mission to  compensate  victims  of  crime. 
Although  it  would  be  authorized  to  c^- 
erate  only  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  certain  other  federally  administered 
areas,  I  think  it  would  be  at  least  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  might  add  that 
five  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  two 
foreign  nations  have  similar  provisions 
In  their  laws.  I  hope  that  Congress  sees 
fit  to  follow  these  examples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Study 
Sees  Rise  in  UJ3.  Violence."  written  by 
Jean  M.  White,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  6.  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  6,  1969) 

Stttdt  Seks  Rise  in  U.S.  Violence 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  1980s  have  exploded  into  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  eras  of  violence  in  the  history 
of  the  violence-prone  American  people,  a 
Presidential  Commission  task  force  reported 
yesterday. 

The  360,000-word  resecuch  study — as  long 
as  seven  or  eight  novels — exlxaustlvely  sur* 
veys,  "Violence  in  America:   Historical  and. 
Comparative  Perspectives." 

The  authors  underscore  that  Amerlcaiuf 
always  have  been  a  violent  and  even  "rather 
bloody-minded"  people,  almost  echoing  in 
scholarly  observations  the  "violence- is-as- 
American  as-oherry-ple"  phrase  of  Negro  mil- 
itant H.  Rap  Brown. 

But  they  also  point  out  that  recent  vio- 
lence has  appeared  In  several  forms  "unprec- 
edented" in  American  history — political  as- 
sassinations, university  unrests,  and  antiwar 
protest.  The  study  also  notes  the  recent  spiral 
In  the  rates  of  violence  crime  and  the  turn 
toward  black  aggression  in  the  long  conflict 
between  the  races. 

The  research  report  was  released  yesterday 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  assassination 
of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  that  act 
that  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

The  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of 
American  violence  is  one  of  seven  task  force 
studies  that  will  form  the  basis  for  the  final 
Commission  report,  scheduled  this  fall. 

The  others  are  expected  to  be  released  in  a 
flurry  over  the  next  few  weeks.  One  reason 
was  to  get  a  year's  worth  of  research  work 
Into  public  hands  before  the  summer  months 
come  to  the  Nation's  troubled  cities. 


Other  task  forces  have  been  studying 
group  violence,  individual  violence,  aseaasl- 
natlon,  firearms,  crlDM  and  law  enforcemeot, 
and  mass  media. 

In  the  five  yeanr  tMfore  mld-l968,  the  re- 
port released  yeeterday  says,  220  Americans 
died  In  violent  dvll  ettlfe.  Yet  this  comes  out 
to  a  rate  of  only  l.l  per  tnUllon  population — 
lees  than  half  of  the  European  average  of 
2.4  per  million  and  "InflnttealnuU"  when 
compared  with  the  average  of  2S8  deaiths  per 
mUllon  for  all  nations. 

And  although  acts  of  ooUectlve  violence 
by  private  dtlzens  have  been  "extraordi- 
narily numerous"  In  the  last  two  decades  in 
the  United  States,  the  report  emphasizes 
there  has  been  little  dJaruptlon  In  the  Na- 
tion's lUe. 

One  reason  given  as  that  most  demonstra- 
tors and  rlotera  have  been  protesting  rather 
than  rebeUing.  This  has  freed  America  of 
the  terrorism  and  revolxrttoDary  threat 
plaguing  some  countries. 

PAIAOOX   CITXB 

"PatadoxlcaUy,  we  have  both  a  tumultu- 
ous people  and  a  relatively  stable  repuhac," 
the  task  force  oo-dlrectecs  write  In  their 
summary. 

The  co-dlreoton  are  Hugh  OavU  Graliam. 
Bseoolate  profesec*'  of  hlsftory  at  Johos  Hop- 
klna  University,  and  Ted  Robert  Gurr,  an 
aealxtant  prafessor  of  poUtlcal  eotanee  at 
Princeton  Unlvaceity. 

Graham  and  Ouzr  wrote  the  2e00-word 
summary  of  the  balky,  two-volume  report 
that  brtngs  together  22  chapters  by  various 
scholazs. 

In  the  summary,  the  task  force  oo-dlrec- 
ton  empiiaalBe  that  the  *triAHr«Ji  past  has 
often  been  as  violent  or  more  violent  than 
today.  The  most  violent  iHt>an  riot,  they 
point  out,  was  the  New  Toik  draM  Riot  in 
1863.  and  proportionately  more  people  died 
in  racial  lynchlncps  and  labor  strife  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  than  from  today's 
collective  violence. 

"But  Americans  have  been  given  to  a  kind 
of  historical  amTi**!*  that  masks  much  of 
their  turtjulent  past,"  the  oo-dlreotors 
observe. 

ORBVANCBS  INTKNSnniD 

One  reason  that  violence  persists  In  the 
United  States,  the  report  says,  is  that  some 
grievances  have  not  only  gone  imreeolved 
but  even  intensified.  Tb^  also  say  that  the 
"melting  pot"  myth  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  most 
culturally  and  etbnloaily  i^uraUstic  natloos 
In  the  world. 

And,  finally,  the  co-directors  emphaaiae, 
violence  In  the  pursuit  of  what  Is  considered 
a  good  cause  has  always  been  celebrated  in 
Amerloan  history,  from  gaining  Indspend- 
enoe  to  settling  the  frontier  to  rsstorlng  the 
Union. 

"The  grievances  and  satisfactions  o(  vio- 
lence have  BO  reinforced  one  another  that 
ws  have  become  a  rather  bloody-minded 
people  In  both  action  and  reactloin."  the  re- 
port concludes.  "We  are  likely  to  remain  so 
as  long  as  so  many  of  tis  t.hinir  vlolecoe  is 
an  ultimate  eolxitlon  to  social  problems." 


CmZEN  ACTION  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19, 1969,  Mrs.  Carter  F.  Henderson,  hon- 
orary trustee  and  former  chairman  of 
New  York  City's  Citizens  for  Clean  Air, 
Inc..  spoke  at  a  dtizens  Wodksfaop  on  Air 
Qoall^  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Waltham,  Mass.  Mrs.  Henderson 
has  made  a  mJaJor  iqipaot  on  the  air 
pollution  oontrcd  pax}8rBm  in  New  York 
with  her  dynamic  and  articulate  leader- 
ship. Her  sptotii  at  Waltham  was  an  ex- 


ample of  her  Insight,  her  grasp  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  and  her  sense  of  how 
the  need  for  dtisen  action  on  air  poUu- 
tloa  rdatos  to  the  broader  question  of 
demooratie  government  in  a  technologi- 
cally complex  and  crowded  society.  I 
commend  Mrs.  Henderson's  remarks  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  soeech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoxo, 
as  follows: 

CmzEM  Action  fob  Clxan  An 
(Remarks  by  Hazel  Henderson) 

Why  must  citizens  participate  In  the  fight 
for  clean  air?  Or  to  take  the  larger  view,  why 
must  citizens  participate  In  social  decision- 
making In  a  democratic  society? 

WeU,  we  all  know  from  our  history  that 
the  notion  that  an  informed  citizenry  should 
participate  in  every  phase  of  national  decl- 
slOn-maklng  la  the  central  prendse  of  the 
great  social  experiment  that  is  America.  Our 
founding  fathers  modeled  many  of  their  ideas 
on  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  key  phrase 
in  aU  of  these  f ormuli  was  "Informed  citizen." 
Not  Just  citizen,  you  wUl  note,  but  informed 
citizen. 

I  think  that  this  central  premise  that  an 
Informed  citizenry  Is  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment is  Just  as  valid  as  ever.  But  In  a  mass, 
technologlcaUy  advanced  sodsty  like  ours, 
with  200  million  citizens.  It  needs  re-invent- 
ing. And  the  machinery  to  channel  participa- 
tion efficiently  needs  over-hauling.  The  big 
problem  for  the  citizen  today  Is  that  the 
hand-tools  available  to  him,  the  ballot  box 
and  the  letter,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increasingly  automated  decision-making  now 
used  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  whether 
private  Industry,  the  military,  space,  the 
multi-verslty,  big  labor  unions  and  all  the 
other  highly  organized  bureaucracies  which 
now  characterize  our  economy.  Haven't  you 
all  experienced  the  standard  put-down  when- 
ever you,  as  laymen,  try  to  evaluate  an  issue 
and  make  your  point?  Some  expert  whether 
from  city  government,  or  a  corporation  or 
from  whatever  bureaucracy  you  are  trying  to 
get  an  answer,  will  tell  you  that  you  cant 
possibly  Judge  because  you  don't  know  the 
facta.  Then  he  will  wave  a  printout  from  his 
computer  to  setUe  the  argument.  The  point 
is  that  the  citizen  seems  to  be  the  only  guy 
left  who  doesn't  have  a  computer!  Being  an 
informed  citizen  gets  harder  all  the  time,  as 
we  vallanUy  struggle  to  dig  up  facts  for  our- 
selves; when  our  little,  under-financed  civic 
organizations  cant  afford  enough  researchers, 
lobbyists,  pubUc-relatlons  men,  advertising 
budgets  and  aU  the  other  panoply  available 
to  the  big  boys. 

And  yet,  we  may  have  reached  a  point 
where  i>articlpation  by  laymen  in  our  In- 
creasingly specialized,  fragmented  society  is 
not  only  more  vital  than  ever,  but  could  be 
the  only  means  left  to  save  our  society  from 
becoming  fossilized  and  eventually  decaying. 
Because  layman  and  ordinary  citizens  pro- 
vide what  in  computer  terminology  (yes.  the 
computer  boys  have  brainwashed  me!)  they 
call  "feedback."  Without  feedback  to  correct 
errors,  a  computer  ayatem  goes  haywire.  Feed- 
back serves  the  function  of  regulation,  like 
a  thermostat.  In  our  vast,  pulsating,  com- 
puterized America  of  today,  we  have  thou- 
sands of  so-called  "experts",  each  with  an 
understanding  only  of  his  own  narrow  dis- 
cipline, or  what  is  often  called  "tunnel 
vision".  They  are  all  making  momentous  de- 
cisions on  deploying  technology  in  hundreds 
of  new  ways,  without  any  real  understand- 
ing of  the  big  picture.  A  famous  sociologist 
once  studied  these  people,  and  called  them 
"technological  idiots."  You  know  them  too, 
rm  sure.  They  are  the  highway  planners  who 
bxilld  roads  by  destroying  neighborhoods  and 
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aomle  Vsliiaa;  the  ewmomlitg  vbo  Tuufer^ 
ttUoA  flacal  ptfUcy  t)a«  aet  soeial  tmluat;  tM 
ocmyulw  UMlycto  wko  only  kiunr  ticm  «• 
fMd  llMir  «(iinpti«an  with  imeKm  sad  flfuna 
that  OM  ba  quantUad.  aad  ttiaa  wond«r 
vHy  tbalr  plUM  do  not  work  In  tb*  aaal 
world  of  p«^«. 

This  la  when  "dtlxen  feodback  tharmo- 
at»ti"  ara  so  vital,  and  bacauaa  tUnga  ara 
happanbtff  ao  faat  today  that  ip^wgrng 
Qhaa«»  haa  becoma  almoat  ImpoHlbla:  wa 
naad  tha  Inputa"  of  noa-apaclaUaad  lay- 
man mora  now  than  at  any  othar  ttma  In. 
our  hlatory.  Tba  Gonaarvatlon  Foundation 
haa  wlaaly  undaratood  thla  naad.  and  that  la 
why  wa  ara  all  hara  today.  Vor  laymen 
tand  to  ]udfa  tha  natlonii  aUocatlon  of  ra- 
aouroaa  by  broad,  hwnanlatle  standarda. 
Thay  tand  to  aak  thoaa  two  vital  queatic«a 
"What  wUl  thla  program  do  for  pcopla  and 
how  will  It  affoct  tha  quality  of  H/e?"  And 
alnoa  thaaa  two  yardatl^a  are  raally  the 
baalo  legitimation  for  all  forms  of  govem- 
mant.  we  head  to  hear  them  asked  today  on 
a  maaaiw  aeala.  lAlUons  of  clUaens  from  all 
walka  of  life  ralalng  theaa  two  old-faahloned 
qtieattons  are  the  best  counterralllng  force 
poaalble  to  all  the  more  powerful  faater-on- 
thatT>fect  organizations  who  constantly 
plead  special  Intereats  with  aU  the  weapons 
at  thetr  eoihmand.  For  Instance,  we  are  told 
by  tha  atntUon  "experts"  with  vested  Inter- 
eata  (whether  economic  or  Intellectual)  that 
the  aupersonlc  transport  plane  will  be  good 
for  our  balance  of  payments  position;  good 
for  our  national  Image:  good  for  ttie  avia- 
tion Industry;  that  It  will  provide  Jobs.  Al- 
moat everything  except  whether  It  will  be 
good  for  the  majority  of  o»ir  people  and 
whether  It  will  enhance  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

In  the  problems  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion It  Is  the  same.  Specifically,  when  I  and 
my  colleagues  first  started  Citizens  for  Clean 
Air,  we  were  barraged  with  "experts"  who 
confronted  us  with  flgures  and  fonnuU  cal- 
culated to  Intimidate  and   confuse  us.  We 
soon  caught  on  to  these  cheap  tricks  and 
went  right  on  with  the  Job  of  educating  the 
engineers,   lawyers,   businessmen,   and   even 
doctors  to  our  broader  Interpretation  of  their 
facts.  We  found  that  one  had  to  get  these 
experts  off  their  territory  and  on  to  ours. 
When   they    quoted    chemical    formull,   we 
quoted  Pericles,  Edmund  Burke  and  Thomas 
Jefferson;    when   they  quoted   Adam   Smith 
and  the  "Invisible  hand"  of  the  marketplace 
we  quoted  the  higher  authority  of  the  Al- 
mighty. So  when  you  next  stand  up  at  a 
company's  annual  meeting  to  ask  whether 
the  new  product  they  are  going  to  market 
might  pollute  the  environment  or  be  hazard- 
ous In  some  way  to  the  consumer;  announce 
proudly  that  you  are  a  layman,  a  generallst 
and  a  humanist.  For  as  the  country  becomes 
more  and  more  specialized,  the  generallst, 
who  sees  the  total  system  becomes  the  key 
man.  He  Is  the  man  who  asks  when  a  new 
plant  la  thinking  of  locating  In  the  area, 
"Tea,   I   know   It   will   provide   employment 
and  tax  revenues,  but  will  they  be  offset  by 
pollution  which  could  lower  property  values 
and  be  costly  for  the  town  to  clean  up?" 
When  we  of  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  began 
asking  these  sort  of  questions  concerning  air 
pollution  In  New  York,  It  was  surprising  how 
many    experts    from    various    affected    in- 
dustries would  volunteer  to  teach  us  what 
we  as  citizens  could  do  about  it.  "The  dt- 
izeos  responsibility"  they  said,  "^aa  to  re- 
frain from  burning  leaves  and  to  keep  their 
car  well  serviced  to  minimize  pollution,  and 
to  support  their  local  control  officials" — and 
that  was  about  it.  We  soon  realized  that  as 
long  as  our  local  power  company  generated 
power  In  the  same  old  way,  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry  continued   selling    the   same   hlgh- 
stUphur  fuel  all  and  leaded  gaaoUne,  and  the 


real  eatata  derelopars  Inpt  bulldlnc  apart- 
ments with  the  sane  oM  faahloned  inctn- 
eratora  and  Detroit  kept  produ<aag  the  same 
old  potammaa  oa»— oar  little  mdlvldual  ef- 
forta  at  oontrolUng  our  own  oontrtbutlona 
to  the  overall  poUutloa,  although  naceaaary, 
were  not  going  to  make  Uueh  dlfferaioe. 

We  reallaa  that  the  targaU  for  change 
must  be  the  blggeat  poUuten— not  the 
smallest.  The  ooavolutad  logic  of  the  big  pol- 
lutes became  transparent  and  clearly  aalf- 
servlng.  Typloal  of  the  sort  of  red-herring 
arguments  they  would  Cry  to  foist  on  the 
public,  was  that  of  tha  auto  industry.  They 
Inaisted  that  the  indivULual  citizen  was  ra- 
qwaalMa  for  atttomoblls  pollutton.  manly 
because  he  had  bought  the  oar  m«<  than 
turned  tha  ignition  key  to  drive  It.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  manufacturer's  re- 
sponsibility not  to  sell  a  product  that  was 
a  health  and  safety  hasard.  I'm  h^py  to 
say  that  since  then,  thay  have  becoma 
slightly  less  negative  about  their  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  some  80%  of  America's 
air  pollution  problems.  If  they  wotild  stop 
spending  millions  try  lug  to  doctor  up  the 
out-moded  Internal  combustion  engine,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  a  Senate  Committee 
that  they  could  have  developed  a  pollution- 
free  external  combuatlne  engine  twenty 
years  agol 

Similarly  the  power  companies,  if  criti- 
cized, would  simply  buy  full-page  ads  to 
refute  charges,  and  play  down  their  contn- 
birtfon  to  pollution.  But  we  had  no  money 
to  buy  full  pages  In  the  papers  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Another  shocking  example 
of  this  sort  of  thing  was  the  so-called  public 
service  ad  run  recently  by  a  major  oil  com- 
pany. The  douMe-page  spread  claimed  that 
"by  1978  auto  poUutlon  would  be  less  of  a 
problem  than  it  was  In  1928."  This  is  a  subtle 
form  of  deception,  but  enough  to  prompt 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  to  protect  the 
public  from  such  self  serving  propaganda  by 
filing  a  complaint  with  the  F.T.C. 

We  finally  realized  that  the  only  way  to 
get  equal  time  In  the  court  of  public  opinion 
wad  to  use  the  same  tools  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  that  the  companies  were 
using — but  we  would  have  to  get  help  as  a 
free  public  service.  This  was  the  genesis  of 
the  trail-blazing  Cltleena  for  Clean  Air  all- 
media  advertlsmg  campaign,  which  almoat 
single-handedly  ushered  in  the  age  of 
"social-protest  advertising"  now  so  common 
on  Issues  like  race  relations,  iirban  problems 
and  the  anti-cigarette  crusade.  We  found  a 
generous,  concerned  agency,  Carl  Ally  Inc. 
of  New  York,  willing  to  donate  the  campaign 
to  us,  and  they  found  us  a  public  relations 
firm  also  willing  to  handle  us  as  a  charity 
account.  Our  little  group,  which  began  in 
1965  with  half  a  dozen  people  putting  a  few 
dollars  In  the  kitty  at  our  meetings,  sud- 
denly blossomed  into  the  public's  awareness 
with  full  pages  in  TiTne,  Life,  Look,  Nexos- 
weele.  Reader's  Digest,  as  well  as  a  battery 
of  radio  and  television  commercials.  In  all, 
we  were  given  at  least  $350,000  worth  of 
space  and  time. 

So  a  good  rule  of  thumb  for  any  new  citi- 
zens group  Is  to  start  by  finding  out  what 
the  biggest  sources  of  poUutlon  are  in  your 
kfea.  Then  investigate  what  air  pollution 
laws  you  already  have  on  the  books  and 
how  they  are  enforced.  You  will  often  find, 
as  we  did.  that  administration  and  legal 
procedures  can  render  the  laws  useless. 
Sometimes  it  Is  lack  of  sufficient  inspectors; 
sometimes  it  is  the  log  Jam  of  co\irt  oaaea; 
somatlmes  it  is  Judges  who  dont  take  air 
pollutions  offenses  seriously  and  only  give 
token,  wrist-slapping  fines.  And  sometimea. 
as  la  currently  happening  In  New  York  City, 
a  whole  Industry,  (in  our  case  the  real  esate 
industry)    will  openly  defy  a  newly-passed 


law.  and  even  take  ttM  Air  Pollution  Oam> 
mlaeloner  to  court  I 

This  Is  why  dtlaans  bava  to  be  able  to 
pinpoint  who  the  big  polluteiy  are  In  their 
community  and  in  tha  nation.  Beoauae  in  this 
way  thay  can  be  a  public  watchdog  to  make 
sure  that  laisa  powerful  groups  do  not  try 
to  obtain  special  dlspensatlooa  from  tha 
enforoemant  aganey.  Constant  vlcUanea  la 
needed  to  prarant  organised  intaraats  from 
actually  rolling  back  new  laws  on  the  books. 
In  New  York  state,  local  town  officials  from 
upstate  districts  actually  pressured  a  bill 
through  the  state  legislature  to  re-eatabllsh 
open  burning  of  leaves  and  garbage,  because 
it  was  to  much  of  a  problem  for  them  to 
find  other  dlspoaal  methodal 

So  the  role  of  the  cltlaens  group,  as  X  see 
it,  is  to  be  polite  and  firm,  and  not  to  get 
too  friendly  or  understanding  with  anyone. 
Once  you  become  too  friendly  with  that  nice 
public  relations  man  from  the  ZTZ  company 
or  even  sometimes,  with  your  own  control 
officials,  you  will  become  so  symptabetlc  to 
their  problems  that  you  lose  sight  of  tha 
larger,  public  interest.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
you  shoiildnt  have  a  research  group  con- 
stantly obtaining  the  best  information  from 
all  sources,  but  remember  that  your  safest 
ground  is  to  speak  as  hiunanists  and  general- 
Ists;  to  advocate  the  public  Interest  and  to 
ask  the  right  questions.  Best  of  all,  if  your 
group  is  able  to  point  the  finger  at  a  recalci- 
trant polluter  or  group  of  polluters  in  the 
community,  you  wUl  greatly  strengthen  the 
hand  of  your  control  official. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  politicians  to  whom 
we  delegate  the  Job  of  Implonentlng  our 
collective  will  on  these  national  smd  local 
decisions.  They  are  supposed  to  hear  all  sides 
of  the  Issue  and  then  determine  a  com- 
promise. In  a  mass,  highly-organized  society. 
here  again,  they  hear  the  opinions  of  all  thoee 
groupe  who  are  well  enough  organized  to 
press  their  views.  But  the  countervailing 
voice  of  the  public  as  a  whole  must  be  heard 
too  if  the  right  decision  is  to  be  reached.  A 
simple,  but  wise  man  once  defined  how  a 
statesman  differed  from  a  mwe  politician. 
"A  statesman,"  he  said,  "is  an  upstanding 
man,  who  stands  upright  due  to  equal  pres- 
sure on  all  sides."  This  isn't  cynicism,  its 
pragmatism,  and  this  Is  why  the  citizens 
voice  must  be  heard  as  effectively  as  other 
organizations  who  have  special  interests  to 
plead.  And  the  larger  and  more  organized  the 
special  interest  groups  become,  with  their 
national  advertising  campaigns  and  expen- 
sive Washington  lawyers,  the  more  citizens 
are  needed  to  coimtervail  this  power  with 
their  own  nimiberB.  The  citizen,  tmder- 
capitallzed  and  non-automated,  still  forced 
to  use  the  tools  our  forefathers  devised  for 
the  small,  folksy  agrarian  democracy  they 
knew  must  shoulder  an  ever  larger  burden 
of  Involvement  to  redress  the  balance. 

This  massive  involvement  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens is  the  beet  hope  we  have  for  overhaul- 
ing the  creaking  machinery  of  government, 
making  it  more  responsive  and  flexible,  ao 
that  it  may  evolve  and  survive. 

This  evolving  form  of  democracy  will  be 
based  on  the  rapid  and  imdlstorted  flow  of 
information.  Information  is  what  Is  lacking 
when  decision-makers  make  the  wrong  de- 
cisions. It  isn't  maUce;  it's  last  of  all  the 
facts.  Not  only  the  facts  bearing  on  the  cur- 
rent issue,  but  those  facts  projected  Into  a 
picture  of  how  the  situation  will  look  in  the 
future  under  varloua  anticipated  conditions. 
Here  again,  public  decision-making  needs 
the  computer.  In  oomputereee,  they  call  this 
projecting  into  the  future,  simulation.  Here 
again,  the  voter  is  at  a  loes.  Scarcely  any  of 
our  large  bureaucracies,  whether  government 
agencies,  oorporatlons,  labor  unions,  make 
any  important  declalons  without  the  use  of 
computer  simulation  techniques.  But  no- 
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body  has  thought  of  eomputa^zlng  cWaen 
feedback  so  It  arrives  as  fast  as  aU  the  other 
information  on  the  Issue.  Too  ofteh  it  ar- 
rives too  late  to  be  factored  Into  the  deel- 
Blon.  ThU  data  U  ooUedted  Just  as  it  was  200 
years  ago,  through  voting  at  periodic  eleo- 
tiona  and  by  letters  penned  laboiloaaly  by 
harried  citizens  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. This  leisurely  pace  cannot  hope  to 
keep  up  with  all  the  other  information  from 
our  computerized  society,  which  is  collected 
and  processed  at  electronic  speeds.  So  until 
we  start  tackling  the  problem  of  increasing 
the  citizen's  voice  by  applying  oxir  technol- 
ogy equally  to  apead  his  views,  the  citizen 
will  have  to  be  more  involved  than  ever 
before  Just  to  ke^  up. 

Bow  can  we  develop  methods  to  speed  the 
vital  citizen  Input  of  data,  which  the  com- 
puter people  would  call  "random  access  feed- 
back"? Well,  first  we  must  wake  up  to  the 
urgent  need  for  It.  We  must  realize  that  our 
decision  makers  must  have  access  to  it 
simultaneously  with  all  the  other  data  bear- 
ing on  the  issue  they  are  trying  to  resolve. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  stuck  with  our  current 
problem  of  having  the  citizen  feedback  ar- 
riving too  late:  after  the  decision  has  been 
made;  after  the  law  has  been  passed. 

At  the  same  time  we  also  re-examine  how 
the  citizen  gets  his  information,  so  that  he 
can  make  his  decision  meaningfully.  Here 
again,  the  little  man  is  on  the  short  end  of 
the  deal.  The  amount  of  Information  he  must 
absorb  In  order  to  use  his  vote  wisely  is 
doubling  every  ten  years,  and  the  decisions 
he  must  make  are  based  on  understanding 
more  and  more  complicated,  often  techno- 
logical data.  In  the  old  days,  word  of  mouth, 
the  town  nieetlng,  handbills  tacked  up  on 
the  barn  door  worked  pretty  well.  Now  the 
voter  must  rely  on  the  mass  media  and  their 
inevitable  editorial  biases  and  selection  of 
what  news  to  present,  to  try  and  glean  some 
understanding  of  what's  going  on.  Here  again, 
an  organization  wUtk^auOcUnt  money  can 
buy  time  and  space  in  the  mass  media  to  get 
its  message  across;  but  the  citizen  must  rely 
on  the  mimeograph  machine  and  word  of 
mouth,  or  attending  small  meetings.  And  this 
is  not  to  mention,  his  problems  in  sorting  out 
the  facts  from  the  propaganda! 

So  we  have  to  find  more  efficient  ways  of 
communicating,  of  opening  up  more  chan- 
nels of  communication  in  our  mass  media, 
so  that  they  will  pay  as  much  attention  to 
a  citizen's  organization  as  to  the  govern- 
ment press  release  or  the  oorporatlon  press 
handout.  We  at  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  be- 
sieged our  local  newspi^Mrs.  magazines,  ra- 
dio and  television  stations,  not  to  cover  our 
activitlee,  but  to  help  uncover  the  local  prob- 
lem and  pinpoint  the  sources  of  pollution. 
We  helped  provide  local  news  media  with 
sources  of  tt*^*"^'  information  and  what 
the  current  technology  offered  by  way  of 
solutions.  In  some  cases,  we  almost  bullied 
publications  and  broadcasters  into  covering 
the  air  pollution  problem.  We  must  develop 
ways  to  speed  two-way  communication  be- 
tween voters  and  their  representatlvee.  citi- 
zens and  buslnaas,  alienated  young  people 
and  their  teachers  and  parents,  blacks  and 
whites,  urban  and  suburban  dvrellats.  I  hara 
tried  to  elaborate  on  theae  problems  of  mass- 
communleatloa  In  the  current  Issue  of  tha 
Colvmbia  JouriMlisin  RevUio.  After  all  com- 
municating is  what  wa  ara  all  doing  hare 
today.  We  are  trying  to  compromise  our  views 
by  exchanging  data  and  providing  diverse  in- 
formation inputa  to  determine  what  criteria 
should  emerge  for  the  quality  of  Boston's 
air.  But  see  how  few  of  us  there  arel 

We  are  here  developing  decisions  which 
will  affect  the  Uvea  of  millions  of  reeidents 
of  Bfassachusetta  and  their  children.  They 
cannot  be  here,  but  you  are  speaking  for 
them.  This  Is  the  great  reaponslblllty  you 


bear.  Do  you  raally  knov  what  thay  want? 
How  beat  can  you  advocate  their  Intneat, 
thetr  health  and  wBU-bMng;  which  is  en- 
trusted into  your  cars  In  developing  stand- 
ards for  the  air  thay  must  breathe?  This  Is 
the  burden,  and  U  humbly  and  falthTully 
executed,  the  ^ory  of  dtlaenshlp.  The  task 
is  to  set  your  sights  above  the  meanneaa  of 
petty  self-tnterest,  to  broaden  yo\ir  perspec- 
tive from  the  narrow  view  of  one  facet  of  the 
problem;  to  climb  high  enough  to  see  the 
whole  panorama,  the  actual  reality  of  the 
big  picture.  What  la  best  for  the  whole, 
metropolitan  refl^oo  surroiudlng  Boston  and 
the  millions  of  real,  flesh  and  blood  human 
beings  who  know  little  of  what  is  In  the  air 
they  breathe,  and  must  rely  on  you  and  your 
high-mlndedneea  and  decencv  to  protect 
their  Interesta  and  thoee  of  their  children. 
Until  we  discover  new  technological  tools  to 
help  re- enfranchise  all  those  fellow  human 
beings  out  there,  we  must  accept  the  reepon- 
slblllty.  We  must  inform  our  decisions  not 
only  with  hard  facta  and  figures,  but  with 
human  concern  for  our  dls-enfrancblsed 
brothers,  vrlth  love  for  the  land  and  desire 
to  conserve  ita  predous  resources  for  our 
children.  This  is  mature  dtlzenshlp,  the 
noblest  responsibility  In  a  democracy.  Not 
the  easiest,  but  the  most  demanding  role — 
at  least  until  our  think  tanks  and  sclentlsta 
develop  the  tools  we  need  to  make  Its  func- 
tioning more  effective. 

Aa  we  look  into  the  fature,  we  can  take 
heart.  Because  sclentlsta  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  harness  technology  to  the  problem  of 
perfecting  the  democratic  process  itself,  as 
a  form  of  government.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  collecting,  storing  and  analyzing  of  in- 
dividual vlewpolnta  Is  an  almost  perfect  com- 
puter application. 

For  Instance,  one  day,  I  hope,  a  computer 
system  could  be  applied  to  the  Job  of  det»- 
minlng  Boston's  Air  Quality  Criteria.  The 
computer  could  store  all  the  relevant  infor- 
mation even  vaguely  bearing  on  the  issue. 
For  Instance  how  much  additional  tax  money 
would  be  needed  to  upgrade  municipal  In- 
cinerators; haul  compacted  garbage  by  rail 
to  sanitary  landfills;  how  much  would  prop- 
erty values  increase  if  pollution  were  cut 
26%,  50%  or  more;  how  much  money  is  cur- 
rently being  spent  to  clean  up  the  effecta 
of  pollution  and  how  much  would  be  saved 
if  particulates  were  reduced  by  10%  or  50% 
or  whatever  the  figure.  At  the  flick  of  the 
button  the  terminal  could  display  any  com- 
bination of  this  Information  for  ec^h  dtizen 
to  evaluate  for  himself,  with  the  help  of  a 
trained  programmer  vtho  would  serve  the 
same  sort  of  function  as  a  lawyer  does  in 
Interpreting  statutes.  Then  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information,  the  citizen  might  punch  in 
his  choice  of  the  available  options  to  be 
tabulated  by  the  computer  and  fed  back 
Into  the  program. 

Is  all  this  ple-ln-the-sky?  I  hope  not. 
Maybe  one  day,  we  shall  even  see  every  Issue 
of  local  or  national  importance  handled 
m  similar  ways,  like  a  speeded-up,  vastly 
more  efficient  and  feasible  kind  of  electronic 
referendum.  Why  have  we  been  so  slow  in 
harnessing  this  kind  of  computer  technology 
to  the  service  of  the  voter?  Is  it  that  we  are 
afraid  ai  getting  too  dose  to  a  real  working 
democracy?  Are  some  of  our  current  decision- 
makers afraid  that  If  the  dtizen  geto  too 
much  undlstorted  information,  he  may  start 
TTMtWng  too  many  Informed,  intelligent  deci- 
sions which  might  result  In  all  kinds  of  dis- 
concerting changes  In  how  we  allocate  our 
national  reaourcea?  Or  is  it  the  legitimate 
fear  shared  by  our  founding  f  athen  that  our 
citizens  might  not  be  suffidently  s<^hls- 
ttoatad  to  oast  an  ednoated  vote? 

Democracy  cartalaly.ls  a  daageroiu  ex- 
periment. But  It  saams  that  wa  are  commit- 
ted to  it,  and  that  tha  altttmatlva  la  in  ever- 


Increaslng  allenatlan.  i^Mthy  and  power- 
leasnaas  that  our  oftlsaos  feel  and  which  Is 
teaartag  our  oountry  i^iart.  I  believe  that 
wa  must  not  diaw  back  frooa  enhandnf 
democratic  partMpation,  by  ooinirutar.  maaa> 
media,  or  any  other  way.  Instead  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  cifisen  ia  t>etter  informed. 
And  here,  the  mass-media  have  the  greatest 
responsibility.  Already,  our  children  by  the 
time  they  are  sixteen  have  spent  more  hours 
in  front  of  the  television  seta  than  in  the 
classrocMn.  Over  60%  of  our  dtlzens  now 
receive  their  news  from  TV  rather  than  from 
newspapers.  We  must  persxiade  our  broad- 
casters, who  are  licensed  to  use  the  public 
airwaves  only  as  long  as  they  serve  "the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity," 
to  devote  much  more  time  to  cover  the  na- 
tional and  community  Issues  of  the  day;  to 
Initiate  TV  tewn  meetings  like  thoee  pioneer- 
ed by  WOBH-TV  here  in  Boston,  where  cit- 
izens get  a  chance  to  talk  back  through 
community  TV  "listening  poeta,"  which  de- 
liver instantaneous  dtizen  feedback  on  the 
Issues  covered  in  the  program.  We  must  in- 
sist that  stations  devote  more  children  view- 
ing hours  to  "Headstart"-type  programming 
and  shows  exploring  tha  world  of  nature 
and  science,  rather  than  the  endless  bang- 
bang-you're-dead  cartoons.  That  they  emu- 
late the  pioneer  work  of  radio  stations  like 
WMCA  and  RVR  In  New  York  in  developing 
open-mike  "Talk- in"  shows  and  serve  the 
function  of  dvlc  ombudsman  like  the  new 
Action-Line  programs  ax*  beginning  to  do. 

In  short,  we  must  re-lnvolve  citizens  In 
running  this  country.  If  we  don't,  the  whole 
concept  of  democracy  will  have  been  a  fail- 
ure. Winston  Churchill  once  remarked  that 
democracy  was  a  terrible  form  of  govern- 
ment— until  you  tried  everjrthlng  else  I  We 
miut  succeed  with  the  democratic  experi- 
ment because  apathetic,  alienated  dtlzens 
too  easily  become  bored  and  irresponsible. 
The  alternative  can  only  be  a  retrogression 
to  rule  by  the  few — an  authoritarian,  cen- 
tralized government;  even  bigger,  more  re- 
mote corporations  and  unions,  all  slipping 
quietly  out  of  the  control  of  the  many  who 
are  governed. 

The  Increasingly  alienated  "little  man" 
will  become  in  his  powerless  frustration,  an 
"anti-citizen";  one  of  thoee  who  says  plain- 
tively, "I  only  work  here,"  or  "I  was  only 
obeying  orders."  This  sort  of  non-cltlzenshlp 
can  only  lead  to  a  i>ollce  state.  So  I  urge  you 
all  to  get  Involved  In  the  flght  for  clean 
air  for  Boeton.  I  hope  that  dvirlng  the  dis- 
cussion, I  can  answer  speclflc  questions  and 
try  to  share  somo  of  our  experiences;  some 
of  our  mistakes,  which  may  be  relevant  to 
your  situation  here  in  Boston. 

It  won't  be  easy.  I  promise,  but  it  wont 
be  boring  either.  If  you  involve  your  friends, 
and  neighbors;  recruit  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm of  your  sons  and  daughters  (re- 
member even  5  year  olds  are  great  stamp- 
llokeis)  you  will  find  that  you  are  not  Just 
setting  a  good  example  of  dvlo  leadership — 
but  that  you  might  also  find  yourselves  hav- 
ing fim  as  well! 

Good  luck  to  you. 


NEIL  A.  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  if  someone 
were  to  ask  me  why  an  Ohioan  should 
be  the  first  man  on  the  moon — as  Wapa- 
koneta's  own  Nell  A.  Armstrong  is  sched- 
uled to  be  in  a  few  days — my  answer 
would  be.  Why  not? 

In  my  State  we  are  extremely  proud 
of  a  long  list  of  aviation  fbvts.  Nell  Arm- 
strong's epic  voyage,  togethM  with  hit 
astronaut  colleagues  Michael  CoUlns  and 
Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.,  will  surdy  be  the 
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ftaiMt  hour  for  »  space  proexmm  «till  in  Its 
tatvcyef.  The  hearts  of  men  e?erywh«re 
wUl  ride  the  Apelk>  11  as  It  probes  the 
boetfle  e/ivlnMunent  of  ovter  space.  The 
eyes  of  the  world'^win  be  on  Astronaut 
Arm£tron«f  as  he  dtecends  the  ladder  on 
the  Ivuiar  module  acd  steps  for  the  fli«C 
time  In  history  onto  soQ  other  than  our 
own. 

Ohloans  are  particularly  proud  that 
a  native  son  wlD  be  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  first  manned  lunar  landing.  In  a 
way,  however,  It  is  natural. 

The  subject  of  Ohio  "aviation  firsts" 
was  treated  in  an  outstandbig  manner 
recently  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
written  by  Alfred  C.  HaU.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rkokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 
as  follows: 

irrom  tb«  Oanton    (Ohio)    Rcpoaltory. 

July  9,  1900] 

BuuLsiB  9uTz  PsoTTD  or  Long  List  or  Avi- 

ATioir    yaais — Natttbaiat.    Ohioaic    Wnx 

•8kx>vk  Fnn  Uak  on  Moon 
•—    (By  Alfrwl  C.  HaU)     I 

OoLxntMc*.  Ohio. — When  N«ll  Armstrong, 
a  W^Mkonate,  Ohio,  n&tive,  bcoomaa  the 
flrtt  man  on  the  moon,  there  will  be  many 
in  thla  proud  Buckeye  State  who  may  aay 
"W«U.  natunUy." 

Presumptuous?  Not  for  (Miloana.  at  least. 
wtuenco  in  datton 

After  all.  powered  flight  cams  from  a  llUIe 
shop  operated  by  Orvllls  and  WUbur  Wrl^t 
in  Dayton. 

Zt  was  an  Ohloan.  Col.  John  Olenn  of  New 
Oonoord,  Muskingum  County,  who  became 
the  first  American  to  orbit  the  earth. 

The  first  govemment-sponsored  air  re- 
search facUltlee  were  in  Dayton,  at  old  Mc- 
Cook  Field. 

The  Ust  of  firsts  In  Ohio  fil^t  pioneering 
and  planaers  is  long.  That,  In  Itself,  has  led 
soms  to  ssk:  Why  Ohio,  particularly? 

Certainly,  natives  from  othsr  states  and 
other  nations  have  contzlbuted  to  the  major 
advances  In  the  development  of  flight.  But 
perhi^M  not  so  many  as  Ohio  In  ttie  jvlme 
categories  and  all  the  related  technology 
of  aviation,  civilian  and  military.  « 

ANSW^U   TmACa   TO    DATTOM 

Many  of  the  answers  trace  to  Dayton  and 
to  the  little  bicycle  shop  where  the  Wright 
brothers  conducted  their  experiments  with 
the  world's  first  successful  airplane. 

The  first  successful  flight  in  a  powered 
plane  was  made  by  the  l>rothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.C.,  OD  Dec.  17,  1903. 

Proud  Daytonlans  say  that  but  for 
weaker,  terrain  and  wind  conditions  the 
flight  might  have  been  made  in  ObXo. 

The  Kitty  Hawk  flight  and  its  significance 
dawned  slowly  on  the  world,  but  In  their 
home  town,  and  Ohio  as  well,  the  Wright 
brothers  became  the  small  boys'  heroes, 
sparking  their  Interest  In  flight  and  all 
things  mechanical. 

As  later  events  proved,  the  abiding  Interest 
In  aircraft  grew  with  the  boys  into  man- 
hood, was  passed  on  to  their  bods  and  grand- 
sons— astronauts  Olenn,  Armstrong  and  Donn 
P.  Elsele  of  Columbus  for  examples — and 
another,  Capt.  Eddie  Rlokenbaoker  of  Colum- 
bus, America's  ace  of  aces  In  World  War  1. 

KaaSABCH  FLARD  SOLZ 

Oovemmsnt  rsssarch  at  old  MoCook  Field 
and  ttie  WMght  brothtrs  thamselves — as  well 
-as  Industrtal  taolllUas  and  "know-how"— 
were  as  beacon  lights.  All  played  a  big  part 


In  the  air  development  process  In  Ohio. 
These  same  advances  had  been  backed  up  by 
some  other  Ohio  plcmeen  la  fields  that  were 
to  beeoma  related  to  the  Airplane. 

These  included  engineering  firsts  of  Day- 
ton's Charles  F.  Kettertng,  who  developed 
the  first  automobile  self-starter,  Akron's 
rubber  industry  and  countless  other  small 
Inventions  which  helped  push  aviation  to- 
ward supersonic  speed  and  space. 

But  beyond  the  Wright  brothers,  Olenn, 
Armstrong,  Elsele,  Rickenbaoker  and  the 
later's  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  coun- 
terparts, MaJ.  Don  OentUe  of  Plqua.  MaJ. 
Dean  Hess  of  Marietta  and  Oen.  Curtis  Le- 
B«ay,  Columbus  native,  look  at  the  record  of 
Ohio  "firsts": 

First  live  free-type  parachute  Jump,  Day- 
ton, April  38,  1919. 

First  American-designed  bomber  airplane, 
by  Glenn  Martin  of  Cleveland. 

First  airmail  filght,  Cleveland  to  Chicago, 
May  14,  1919. 

First  Shock-absorbing  landing  gear 
(pneumatic)  Invented  by  B.  W.  (Pop)  Cleve- 
land, in  Cleveland,  192fl. 

First  controllable  pitch  propeller  for  air- 
craft. Invented  by  Harold  Smith  of  Cleve- 
land, about  1928. 

First  Airport  radio  landing  trafllc  control 
system,  by  MaJ.  Jack  Berry  and  Claude  King 
of  devel&nd,  1934. 

First  airway  traffic  control  for  in-fllght 
airlines.  Berry  and  Bang  of  Cleveland.  1934. 

First  automatic  pilot,  used  in  Cleveland 
1929. 

First  airplane  race  of  importance  in  which 
both  men  and  women  were  contestants.  Na- 
tional Air  Races,  1931.  Los  Angeles  to  Cleve- 
land. 

First  wind  timnel  in  the  world  buUt  by 
the  Wright  Brothers  in  Dayton,  1901. 

World's  largest  supersonic  wind  tunnel, 
part  of  the  Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  Labo- 
ratory, Cleveland. 

First  plane  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Army 
biUlt  by  the  Wright  Brothers,  1910. 

First  air  cargo,  a  bolt  of  silk  fiown  from 
Dayton  to  Columbia,  1910. 

First  man  to  fly  over  the  main  ran^e  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  CroweU  Dixon  of  Co- 
lumbus, Sept.  30,  1911. 

First  woman  to  win  the  first  All- Women's 
Air  Races  in  1934,  Arlene  Davis  of  Lakewood. 

First  woman  to  receive  U.S.  multi-engine 
rating  and  become  the  only  woman  licensed 
to  teach  Instrument  flying  to  military  pilots 
during  World  War  n.  Arlene  Davis. 

First  man  to  fly  across  the  VS.  at  super- 
sonic speed.  Col.  John  Glenn,  later  to  become 
the  first  American  to  orbit  the  earth. 

First  woman  to  fly  solo  around  the  world 
and  flrst  woman  to  fly  a  single-engine  air- 
plane west  to  east  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
March  19-Aprtl  17,  1964— Mrs.  Russell  (Jer- 
rie)  Mock,  Columbus. 

First  Army  airplane  pUot,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
P.  Lahm  of  Mansfield. 

The  flrst  airship  to  land  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  was  the  A4.  a  laO-foot  dirigible 
which  on  May  23,  1919,  landed  on  the  roof  of 
the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleveland. 

OHIO   rLta   ON    MOONT 

Fbr  Ohloans,  one  thing  may  be  lacking 

an  Ohio  flag  on  the  moon.  Since  Apollo  H  Is  a 
nationwide  effort,  it's  extremely  doubtful 
that  will  be  the  case. 

But  who.  could  deny,  that,  in  view  of  the 
record,  that  the  familiar  red  dot  in  a  triangle 
of  blue  with  white  stars  in  the  pennant- 
shaped  red  and  white  stripes,  wouldn't  look 
fine  Just  below  the  stars  and  stripes? 

Mr.  SAXBEL  lUr,  President.  Astronaut 
Nell  Armstrong  embodies  the  ideals  we 
all  look  for  in  our  nat;inTifli  heroes. 

Bom  in  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  on  August 


5, 1880.  he  displayed  an  interest  in  avte- 
tion  even  before  he  entered  his  teens.  A 
naval  aviator  from  1949  to  1952.  Nell 
Armstrong  flew  combat  missions  during 
the  Korean  war.  He  enrolled  in  Purdue 
University  after  Korea  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1956  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  aeronautical  engineering. 

After  graduation.  Armstrong  Joined 
the  NASA  Lewis  Plight  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory, and  later  transferred  to  NASA's 
High  Speed  Flight  Station  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif.  Even  then  this 
outstanding  young  man  was  busy  ex- 
ploring the  fringes  of  space.  As  an  aero- 
nautical research  pilot,  he  flew  the  X-16 
aircraft  in  test  work  at  an  altitude  of 
over  200.000  feet,  and  at  a  speed  of  4.000 
miles  per  hour.  In  September  1962.  Arm- 
strong was  one  of  the  nine  astronauts 
selected  by  NASA.  He  was  command 
pilot  for  the  Oemlnl  Vm  mission  flown 
Maroh  16,  1966,  and  backup  command 
pilot  for  the  Gemini  V  and  XI  missions. 
Neil  Armstrong  is  married  to  the  former 
Janet  Shearon  of  Evanston.  HL.  and  has 
two  sons,  Eric.  12.  and  Mark.  6. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  brave 
men — ^Nell  Armstrong,  Michael  Collins, 
and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin— will  really  not  be 
alone  as  they  brave  the  perils  of  this 
grand  adventure.  For  they  go  forth  on 
their  voyage  with  prayers  for  a  safe  trip 
not  only  from  their  coimtrymen.  but 
from  the  world.  Indeed.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  all  pray  not  only  for  a  magnificent 
landing  on  the  Moon;  but  more  im- 
portantly, for  a  safe  return  to  Earth  by 
three  brave  men. 


SENIOR  AIDES  FILL  A  NEED  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  YAKBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
about  a  year  ago  the  Department  of 
Labor  funded  two  promising  pilot  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  the  services  of  older  Americans; 
and  that  these  men  and  women,  living 
on  Inadequate  incomes  and  in  dreary 
loneliness  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  serve,  to  become  involved,  and  to  be 
an  active  monber  of  society. 

These  projects  are  administered  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
The  participants  who  are  age  55  and  over 
are  called  senior  aides.  They  work  for 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations, and  are  meeting  needs  for 
services  which  had  not  been  met  or  had 
been  inadequately  met 

The  program  amply  confirms  the  prog- 
nosis of  former  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Wlllard  Wirtz,  who  in  1967  said: 

There  Is  the  crying  need  in  people's  lives 
for  continuing  "social  opportunity"  and  for 
the  need  to  be  useful  as  well  as  to  be  secure. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Bergen 
Record,  of  Hackensack.  N.J.,  on  Wednes- 
day. June  18,  1969,  Associated  Press  col- 
umnist Martin  E.  Segal  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  many  different 
and  very  useful  tasks  that  are  being  per- 
fmmed  by  the  senior  aides  under  the 
NCOA  project. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  example. 
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senior  aides  are  being  successfully  used 
in  a  suldde  prevention  center  to  save  po- 
tential suicides  who  in  desperation  call 
the  center.  Tlie  senior  aide  who  answers 
the  phone  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
eldge  of  antidotes  and  the  ability  to  make 
quick  decisions  in  a  tense  situation.  Other 
senior  aides  in  San  Antonio  work  in  the 
Juvenile  detention  center  where  they 
have  demonstrated  unusual  insight  and 
skill  in  helping  youths  who  have  gotten 
into  trouble. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  Mr.  Se- 
gal's article,  entitled  "Senior  Aides  Fill 
a  Need."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooas, 
as  follows: 

SxctnuTT  roa  You :  Sxniob  Amxs  Fill  a  NBd 
(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

Given  a  chance  to  do  meaningful  work, 
older  persons  can  come  up  with  outstanding 
performances.  That's  been  the  experience  In 
the  Senior  Community  Service  Program  of 
the  National  CouncU  on  the  Aging.  This  pro- 
gram, not  yet  a  year  old.  has  enabled  older 
persons  to  Join  the  fight  against  social  and 
health  problems  In  communities. 

The  program,  which  Is  funded  through  a 
SI  million  contract  from  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  has  provided  jobs  for  400 
older  poor  people  m  10  communities 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Senior  Commu- 
nity Service  Aides  receive  wages  at  or  above 
the  federal  minimum  scale  of  $1.60  per  hour 
for  20  hours  of  work  a  week.  Here's  a  look 
at  some  of  the  older  folk's  contributions: 

After  six  weeks  of  training.  Senior  Service 
Aides  are  chalking  up  results  in  a  Suicide 
Prevention  Center  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Here 
potential  suicides  can  dial  a  number  in  an 
attempt  to  talk  it  out.  Senior  Aides  have 
learned  to  respond  In  crisis  situations.  TTiay 
man  the  phones  at  this  Center  and  have  to 
make  quick  decisions  aflecttng  life.  For  ea- 
ample,  they  have  learned  the  antidotes  for 
sleeping  pill  overdoees  and  various  poisons. 

ADVISE    ELOKXLT 

Another  part  of  their  duties  in  San  An- 
tonio is  working  at  the  Juvenile  detention 
center.  Here  they  have  shown  remarkable 
skills  in  dealing  with  troubled  youths.  For 
example,  a  former  beautician  teaches  per- 
sonal care  and  a  retired  army  sergeant  helps 
through  personal  counseling. 

In  San  Francisco,  In  the  emergency  ward 
of  the  hospital.  Senior  Aides  offer  peraonal- 
leed  attention  to  older  people  as  they  come 
In.  They  orient  the  patient  on  what's  going 
to  happen.  Also  in  San  Francisco,  they  go 
out  to  visit  the  Isolated  older  person  in  low 
cost  hotels.  They  teU  these  people  of  their 
rights,  such  as  explaining  welfare  and  Social 
Security.  "Hiey  also  refer  people  to  Legal  Aid 
whenever  necessary. 

In  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Senior  Aides  are  working  with  older  persons 
who  have  had  to  be  relocated  and  must  ad- 
just to  a  new  way  of  life.  Some  are  also  work- 
ing as  recreational  aides  in  this  city. 

Tliere  are  11  scattered  work  sites  In  Port- 
land, Ore.  Older  persons  are  working  In  hos- 
pitals, with  the  welfare  department,  and  as 
homemaker  aides. 

Going  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  we  find 
Senior  Aides  working  on  food  distribution  In 
hunger  areas  in  Maine.  If  It  were  not  for 
these  older  persons,  surplus  food  would  not 
be  going  to  where  It  is  needed,  says  the  proj- 
ect director  for  this  operation. 

After  three  weeks  of  training.  Senior  Aides 
were  put  to  work  In  Vermont  on  a  survey 
of  rural  consumers'  needs  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  their  exploitation  from  frauds. 
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In  Trenton,  NJ..  one  can  find  the  older 
worker  busy  at  the  Job'  of  checking  death 
records  to  see  that  those  eligible  received 
either  a  death  bensflt  or  Social  Security  sur- 
vivor's benefits.  And  in  this  city.  too.  older 
folks  are  employed  in  hospitals. 

Ilie  Senior  Aides  employed  in  the  Bronx 
N.T..  program  work  at  a  bousing  project  in- 
terviewing older  people,  uncovering  their 
problMns,  and  referring  them  to  proper  agen- 
cies for  help.  Others  work  at  a  senior  citizens 
activity  center  and  on  Job  development  pro- 
grams. 

In  Huntington,  W.  Vs.,  some  Senior  Aides 
are  working  at  a  day  care  center  for  men- 
taUy  retarded  persons.  Others  are  working 
with  the  Board  of  Health  on  projects  such 
as  rat  control. 

Rehabilitation  of  houses  for  the  older  poor 
Is  the  task  for  Senior  Aides  in  a  six-county 
region  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  Their  carpentry 
skills  are  being  applied  to  r«nedy  below 
standard  living  conditions. 

Although  the  Senior  Community  Service 
Aides  project  is  limited  at  present,  it  is  un- 
limited in  daooonstratlng  that  America's 
older  citizens  are  an  overlooked  economic  po- 
tential. Their  life  experiences  have  prepared 
them  for  many  assignments  in  which  there 
are  personnel  shortages  or  community  needs. 


LT.     GEN.     SAMUEL     C.     PHILLIPS. 
DIRECTOR  OP  APOLLO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  contains  an  arti- 
cle about  a  man  who  is  deserving  of  great 
recognition.  He  is  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C. 
Phillips,  director  of  the  Apollo  program. 
The  story  may  or  may  not  be  correct 
in  sasring  that  General  Phillips,  after 
Apollo  11.  will  seek  to  return  to  regular 
Air  Force  duties.  Whether  that  is  so  or 
not,  he  has  done  a  magnifteent  Job  in 
spearheading  the  Apollo  program,  soon 
to  reach  a  climax  with  the  flrst  moon 
landing  of  human  beings.  It  is  typical 
of  Sam  Phillips  that,  given  a  Job  to  do, 
he  has  done  it  in  superb  manner. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  proud  of  Sam 
Phillips,  who  grew  up  in  Cheyenne  and 
began  his  military  career  aftM-  taking  a 
bachelor  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  Engineering  Cidlege.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  as  the  Soripps-Howard  story 
says: 

General  PhlUlps  has  borne  a  heavy  burden 
with  such  quiet  eflldeney  that  few  Amer- 
icans know  his  name. 

That  efllclency  is  the  reason  why  they 
should  know  his  name.  So.  as  a  means  of 
saluting  this  exemplary  ofilcer  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Daily  News 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lrmji-KNOWN  Apollo  Boas  To  Faoe  Quirlt 

Lt.  Oen.  Samuel  C.  PhlUlpa.  the  man  who 
directs  the  Apollo  program,  probably  will 
transfer  back  to  the  Air  Force  after  ApoUo 
11  returns  iKan  the  moon. 

It's  a  good  bet  Gen.  Phillips  wlU  try  to 
slip  quietly  out  of  his  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  office  here 
without  a  lot  of  fuss  and  fanfare  and  leave 
the  glory  azMl  the  headlines  to  the  astro- 
nauts. 

But  it's  doubtful  President  Nixon  and 
NASA  wlU  let  Oen.  PhlUlpa  fade  out  quleUy 


without  some  massive  recognition  of  the  Job 
thU  ranwod-stralght,  taciturn  official  has 
dons  over  the  last  five  years  directing  the 
400,000  Americans  who  made  the  moon  jour- 
ney possible. 

Gen.  Phillips  has  borne  a  heavy  burden 
with  such  quiet  efficiency  that  few  Amer- 
icans know  his  name. 

He  decided  how  and  when  Apollo  space- 
ships would  fiy;  directed  the  efforts  of  ths 
20,000  firms  that  designed  and  built  Apollo's 
rockets  and  spaceships,  and  kept  all  the 
pieces  moving  smoothly  from  one  end  of  the 
nation  to  the  other  so  that  the  1969  dead- 
line for  the  moon  landing  could  be  met. 

TOP  BOSS 

SpeclficaUy,  Gen.  PhUUps  is  the  boss  of 
Apollo.  He  knows  more  than  anybody  about 
the  VJB.  effort  to  land  astronauts  on  the 
moon  and  made  all  the  crucial  decisions. 

Oen.  Phillips,  48,  had  a  meteoric  rise  in 
the  Air  Force  thru  his  abUlty  to  direct  mas- 
sive mUltary  hardware  production  programs 
without  waste  or  cost  overruns. 

A  lean  six-footer.  Gen.  Phillips  speaks  with 
the  measured  voice  of  the  Far  West  ( he  was 
bom  in  Arizona  but  grew  up  in  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.) ,  and  is  one  of  the  few  top  U.S.  military 
leaders  who  was  not  graduated  from  one  of 
the  service  academies. 

He  joined  the  Army  In  1942  after  receiv- 
ing a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  Umversity  of  Wyoming. 
A  skilled  fighter  pilot,  he  collected  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal  and  Croix 
de  Ouerrc  during  a  number  of  combat  t-urs 
with  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II. 

His  career  really  started  to  zoom,  how- 
ever, after  he  won  a  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  In  1960  and  was 
handed  a  number  of  tough  management  as- 
signments by  the  Air  Force  in  the  1950's  and 
early  1960*8. 

Gen.  PhllUps  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  the  B-S2  bomber  and  Mln- 
uteman  Intercontinental  Ballistic  MissUe 
(ICBM),  and  showed  the  Air  Force  he  was 
able  to  get  the  most  out  of  Industrtal  con- 
tractors and  military  personnel. 

"BOaaOWED"    BT    NASA 

NASA  "bcxTowed"  Oen.  Phillips  for  the 
ApoUo  program  in  1964  when  the  space  agen- 
cy was  looking  for  a  man  who  would  make 
sure  the  UJB.  landed  on  the  moon  by  1960. 

After  a  brief  stint  as  assistant  Apollo  di- 
rector. Gen.  Phillips  was  moved  up  to  Apollo's 
top  spot  In  late  1064.  He  p\ished.  encour- 
aged, prodded  and  goaded  the  scientists,  en- 
gineers, technicians,  white  collar  workers  and 
astronauts  whose  job  it  was  to  land  an  Amer- 
ican spaceship  on  the  moon. 

After  the  disastrous  ApoUo  fire  that  killed 
three  astronauts  in  early  1967,  Oen.  PhllUps 
staged  a  wholesale  housecleanlng  of  those 
responsible  for  the  deficiencies.  He  Insti- 
tuted thoro  engineering  changes  in  ths 
spaceship  to  prevent  similar  tragedies. 

He  hasn't  worn  his  general's  uniform  for 
years. 


EXTENSION    OF    VOTING    RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarlcs  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scawciaxt) , 
which  was  sulsnltted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

He  feels,  as  I  do.  that  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  Im- 
portant and  tliat  it  should  take  flrst 
priority  over  otber  activities  in  this  area. 


i^j^ 


ci^NdRESSrd^Ai  MtOto— SENAIT 


There  being  no  objeetlbn.  the  remwrlu 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Aao- 
010.  u  follows: 

Statbmxmt  bt  Skk atob  Richabo  a.  SCRWznm 
OK  TH«  "VoTiwo  R10RT8  Act  or  1968** 
Mr.  Chalmum.  and  membsn  of  th«  Cam- 
mltte«:  The  1mu«  of  vbether  to  •ztend  the 
bating  Right*  Act  of  loes  In  ita  entirety  for 
another  6  yean,  or  whether  to  let  It  expire, 
has  become  a  partlciilarly  crucial  one  for  the 
Congreaa,  and  Is  extrsnely  Important  for  our 
nation.  I  want  to  relate  to  you  my  strong 
support  for  extending  the  Act  and  urge 
prompt  approval. 

I  am  a  co-sponaor  of  S.  2029,  the  Omnibus 
Civil  Rights  Act.  because  of  my  baUaf  that 
comprehensive  legislation  In  a  ntmxber  of 
areas  Is  neceesary  to  continue  bringing  equal 
rights  to  our  people  In  fact,  and  not  Just  In 
theory.  ThU  bill  Includes  a  Utie  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  am  also  a  co-sponsor  of  8. 24M.  one  of  the 
iJUls  now  b^ore  you  for  oonslderatlan.  which 
deaU  only  with  the  Vottng  Rights  Act  Isnie. 
because  I  believe  that  extension  of  the  1966 
Act  has  parmmount  prtorlty,  for  pnoUeal  and 
symbolic  reasons. 

I^actleally,  the  Voting  Bights  Act  has 
worked.  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell  testlfled 
reeently^t^at  more  than  800,000  Negro  voters 
have  berai  registered  in  the  seven  states 
Included  m  the  Act  since  It  was  passed  In 
1968.  Wh»t  better  proof  Is  there  that  the  bill 
should  be  extended  than  this  slgnlfleant  rise 
to  vottng  registration.  We  aU  know  of  many 
bill*,  which  whUe  In^esstve  to  theory,  have 
not  worked  to  practice,  and  I  have  con- 
«stentty  onMsed  retonUoo  of  such  toeffec- 
tlve  leglsUtton.  "•«>u«c 

But  when  an  Act  such  as  Voting  Bights 
Act  has  been  dramatically  effective,  thenwe 
wwuld  not  waste  time  with  theoretical  de- 
bates about  substttutlng  Improvements. 
Rather  we  should  Immediately  extend  It,  and 
then  consider  whether  any  additional 
amendments  or  Improvement*  can  be  addad 
euch  a*  extUKltoc  the  ptovlaloDs  to  oover' 
every  state. 

SymboUcally.  the  fact  that  voter  registra- 
tion has  increased  under  this  Act  has  given 
a  measure  of  oonfldence  to  the  black  people 
of  OUT  country  that  we  to  Congrewi  arecOT- 
^«1  with  their  prpgrees  In  achieving  equal 

I  fear  strongly,  however,  that  If  we  do  not 
«rtend  ttls  Act.  the  black  people  of  America 
will  believe  that  Congress  is  turning  its 
back  on  them.  Whether  In  fact  we  are  slow- 
™«_5°T°  *^*  Pw»  to  clv«  rights  becomes 
a  moot  potot  so  long  as  the  Impression 
throughout  the  country  Is  that  we  are.  Sim- 
pie  extension  of  the  Vottog  Rights  Act  will 
prevent  outright  the  negative  effects  that  a 
failure  to  extend  It  could  brtng. 

What  Is  equally  Important  to  oonslder  Is 
l^^  ^^  °°*  fOing  about  a  compUcated 
civil  rights  issue.  We  are  debating  the  most 
elementary  right  of  a  democracy— the  right 
to  vote. 

Dlsc\isslons  of  replactog  the  Vottog  Rlehte 
Act  of  1966  with  broader  plans  o£ly  deal 
with  theoretical  abstractions  which  serve  to 
dull  the  progress  which  to  fact  has  been 
made  because  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  potats  I  have  been  mak- 
ing  concerning  the  symbolic  Importance  of 
extending  the  Vottog  Rights  Act  are  even 
more  Important  at  this  particular  time  Re- 
cent discussions  of  clvU  rights  Issues    to- 

««*^^  ^LZ°^^  ^^^  Act.  and  desegre- 
gation gnldeUnee,  have  become  widely  pub- 
licized, and  the  public  impression  is  that  the 
Admtolstratton  and  the  Congress  are  alowtog 
down  civu  rights  progress.  ««w"ig 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  thtok  It  extremely  Important  that 
we  make  the  record  very  clear  that  we  are 
not  forgetUng  clvU  rights  but  on  the  con- 


trary  are  deeply  ooiteemsd  with  bringtog 
about  mbre^ikrogress. 

lyetialoH  of  the  Voting  Rights  Aet  tt  a 
perflBct  vrtricle  for  demonstration  of  our 
oommltmsBt  to  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans, because  It  haa  been  an  effective  aet 
which  deserves  retention  on  the  merits  alone. 

But  we  can  not  Ignore  the  symbolic  Is- 
sue, which  la  so  Important  at  the  present 
time.  Our  country  can  not  afford  the  dlslUu- 
glonment  and  loes  of  faith  to  Its  leaders 
that  wotdd  result  from  failure  to  extend 
the  Act. 

I  lend  my  fullest  supiwrt  to  Its  extension 
for  another  five  years. 


July  14,  1969 


TEXAS  LEQISLATDRB  URGES 
CHANGE  IN  ANNOUNCED  POLICY 
OP  ADMINISTRATION  AGAINST 
AIDING  FUTURE  FARMERS  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  always  encouraging  to  me  to  see  ex- 
amines of  close  co(»>«utlon  between 
Federal  agencies  and  the  people  they  are 
supposed  to  be  helping.  Oob  such  exam- 
ple has  been  the  close  relationslilp  which 
the  Office  of  Education  maintained  with 
groups  such  as  the  Future  Farmers,  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, and  similar  organizations.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Office  of  Education  has  re- 
cently moved  to  loosen  these  ties  by 
changing  its  policy  of  giving  office  space 
and  advisory  assistance  to  these  organi- 
zations. 

On  May  27.  the  Texas  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  introduced  by  State 
Senator  Cliarles  Herrlbg.  memoralizing 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  not  to  implement  this  p<dlcy 
until  Congress  has  had  time  to  make  its 
views  on  this  matter  known.  I  endorse 
this  resolution  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmmis  con- 
sent that  Senate  Concurrent  Res(dution 
68  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  dated  May 
27. 1969,  together  with  its  authentication 
by  Gov.  Preston  Smith.  Lt  Gov.  Ben 
Barnes,  and  speaker  of  the  Texas  House 
Gus  Mutoher  be  printed  in  the  Rxcotb! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 


Skmatx  CONcuxaxnr  BanLtmoN  88 

Whereas.  Historically  the  Itolted  States 
Office  of  Education  haa  cooperated  and  as- 
sisted to  the  promotion  of  vocational  youth 
organlzatlona;  and 

Whereas.  The  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America  and 
the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
were  organized  with  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance from  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education;  and 

Whereas.  These  youth  organizations  have 
become  an  totegral  part  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  secondary  schools  through 
the  Influence  of  the  United  States  Offloe  of 
Education  staff  members  who  avtyn  as  ad- 
visors; and 

Whereas,  Through  these  organliattons 
youth  to  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  areas 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  mem- 
bers of  constructive  organized  groupe;  and 

Whereas,  These  orgaiUzatlons  have  helped 
youth  to  Identify  with  the  world  of  work  and 
to  develop  as  civic  and  community  leaders: 
and 


Whereas,  Membership  to  these  organiaa- 
tlons  Is  open  to  all  studento  In  vocational 
education  regardless  of  rao*.  creed  or  na- 
tional orlgto:  and 

Whereas,  A  recent  policy  statement  Issued 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  student  organiza- 
tions prohibits  Its  staff  from  directing  the 
activities  of  student  organizations  or  par- 
tlelpating  to  the  administrative  decision 
maktog  of  student  organlzaUons  as  officers; 
and 

Whereas,  This  policy  wUl.  to  effect,  greatly 
reduce  assistance  to  vocational  youth  or- 
ganizations; and 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  one  youth  organl- 
zauon,  the  Future  Farmers  of  Aitaerlca,  this 
policy  is  In  direct  conflict  with  Public  Law 
740,  Chapter  823,  Section  18,  which  spectfl- 
cally  authorizes  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  available  personnel,  services  and 
facilities  of  the  Office  of  Education;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  respectfully  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  of  the  UiUted  States,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  not  to  Implement  Ita 
poucy  until  there  has  been  Bufflclent  time  to 
permit  full  congressional  review  and  hearings 
to  determtoe  whether  or  not  this  administra- 
tion order  carries  out  the  Intent  of  the  law: 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  encourages  the  United  States  Office 
of  EducaUon  to  take  immediate  action  to 
8te«ngthen  these  youth  organizations  that 
have  become  such  an  Integral  part  of  the 
vocational  educaUon  program  in  the  United 
States;  and,  be  it  further 

Besolved.  That  the  Oovsmor  of  the  State 
of  Texas  transmit  copies  of  this  Resoluticm 
to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
UUted  States,  to  the  ^Maksr  of  the  House 
of  Bepreseutattves.  to  eaeh  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentaUve  from  Texas  to  the  Congress  of 
tte  United  States,  and  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


McOEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for  high 
school  students  hi  my  State  of  Wyoming 
the  McGee  Senate  Internship  contest, 
^ilch  brings  bade  to  Washington  one 
boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of  observing 
democracy  in  action— here  in  the  Senate 
and  in  Washingtoa  Hie  contest  is  de- 
signed to  stir  up  IntCTeet  among  high 
school  studmts  in  national  and  intmia- 
tiooal  questions. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  etwdi  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  cm 
"Our  President:  How  Should  We  Choose 
Him?"  Frankly,  it  was  a  study  of  our 
electoral  college  system.  This  year,  as  I 
am  each  year,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
depth  of  understanding  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  erne  of  vital  interest 
today,  and  the  essays  reflect  sound  rea- 
soning which  should  be  of  interest  to  us 
all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  s<Mne  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
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^dgte  should  receive  wider  chrcolaftion, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Ross  Hilman 
of  Sheridani  Wyo„  and  Joyce  M.  Grlsh- 
am  of  Midwest,  Wyo.,  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  McGee  S«iate 
Internship  contest,  be  printed  in  the 
RtecoRO. 

lliere  being  fio  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record', 
as  follows: 


OuB  Paaamxm:  How  Sboulo  Ws  Cbooox 

Hbf? 

(By  Ross  Hilman) 

The  United  States  was  Jolted  to  tta  demo- 
cratic foundation  by  certain  factors  pertain- 
ing to  the  1968  presidential  election.  The 
fact  that  there  were  three  strong  presiden- 
tial candidates  and  the  fact  that  the  candi- 
date who  was  elected  did  not  receive  a 
majority  of  popular  votes  made  many  people 
in  the  United  States  dlssatlsfled  with  the 
present  electoral  system . 

To  fully  imderstand  these  startling  evente. 
we  mtut  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  the  United 
States'  history.  In  1620  a  small  group  of  men 
anxiously  crowded  Into  the  cabto  of  a  smaU 
ship.  There,  after  much  deliberation,  they 
wrote  and  signed  what  we  now  call  the  May- 
flower Compact.  In  this  compact  they  prom- 
ised "all  due  submission  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  that  they  themselves  would  pass," 
thereby  producing  an  important  step  to 
American  democracy.  Even  before  the  May- 
flower had  reached  America,  the  Bouse  of 
Burgesses  had  been  formed  in  Jamestown. 
The  House  of  Burgesses  was  a  lawmaking 
body  and  represented  the  men  who  owned 
land  to  the  colony.  This  marked  the  very 
flrst  step  toward  representative  government 
to  the  New  World. 

Then,  many  new  colonies  were  founded, 
with  varytog  amounte  of  freedom.  Rhode 
Island  was  particularly  tolerant.  There  every- 
one had  the  right  to  worship  as  he  pleased; 
and  the  government  was  baaed  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

However,  many  other  colonies  had  strict 
voting  laws  which  limited  voting  only  to 
males  that  owned  a  specified  amount  of  prop- 
erty and  were  of  a  certain  religion.  The  vot- 
ing privileges  could  be  revoked  by  the  king  at 
any  time.  The  American  Revolution  had  to  be 
fought  and  won  before  the  Colonlste  gatoed 
the  right  to  rule  themselves. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  and  failure 
of  the  Artloles  of  OoDfederatton,  the  nssd 
for  a  strong  central  government  became  ap- 
parent. The  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
drafted  a  new  ConsUtuttOD  and  Oeorge 
Waahtogton  was  unanimously  elected  the 
flrst  President  cf  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  President  was 
specified  In  the  Constitution:  "Bach  state 
shall  appoint,  in  such  maiuier  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  which  the  state 
may  be  entitled  to  the  Congress.  The  elec- 
tors shall  meet  in  their  respective  states  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons.  The  resiUte 
shall  be  sealed  and  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
open  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  be 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Tlie  person  hav- 
tog  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the 
President  If  he  receives  a  majority  of  the 
niuaber  of  electors  appototed." 

The  electoral  system  of  vottog  in  the 
United  States  was  sucoessfuUy  advocated  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  who  had  vary  little  faith 
to  the  common  man's  vottog  ability.  Be  be- 
lieved that  the  many  uneducated  of  that 
time  oould  not  make  a  competent  choice. 


Therefore,  he  propoeed  the  etootoral  systan, 
hoping  that  the  elector,  having  bean  ohosan 
by  the  state  leglslat\ire,  would  be  better  edu- 
cated. 

Although  no  laws  to  the  contrary  have 
been  pe»d,  Hamilton's  proposal  has  been 
somewhat  changed  as  it  haa  become  custom- 
ary for  the  eleotors  to  cast  their  ballots  for 
the  oandldato  receiving  the  most  popular 
votes.  However,  there  is  no  written  law  bind- 
ing an  etootor  to  vote  for  the  people's  choice. 
He  can  vote  for  whichever  candidate  he 
chooses. 

After  the  Civil  War,  women  became  toter- 
ested  to  politics,  and  imder  the  leadenhlp  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  a  movement  was  started 
to  gato  women  the  tight  to  vote.  In  1888, 
Wyomtog  became  the  first  state  to  grant 
woman  suffrage.  Later  Wyoming  was  nearly 
denied  the  right  to  became  a  state  because 
of  it.  However,  stubbornly  refusing  to  give 
up  women  suffrage  in  its  constitution,.  Wyo- 
ming Joined  the  union  to  1890. 

In  1870.  the  16th  amendment  gave  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote.  But  many  more  years 
passed  before  women  won  their  battle.  Final- 
ly, to  1930,  ths  19th  amendment  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote. 

This,  then,  is  the  evolution  of  voting  prac- 
tices to  the  United  States,  showing  the  grad- 
ual inorease  to  democracy.  But  biota  remato 
on  this  proud  record: 

An  example  is  the  Ti».ti«>n^t.i  nomtoatlng 
convention.  At  these  conventions,  the  fate  of 
a  state's  entire  bloc  of  votes  often  resta  on 
the  decision  of  that  state's  political  leader.  A 
potential  candidate  can  Inflnsfnea  the  leader 
and  receive  all  of  that  state's  votes.  This  is 
not  democratic  procedure  and  has  unsettled 
many  American  voters.  Presidential  candi- 
dates should  be  choeen  to  a  nationwide  pri- 
mary election.  Although  this  method  Is  more 
expcmsive,  it  is  the  only  way  to  choose  the 
candidates. 

Another  unfortunate  illustration  la  the 
fixing  of  voter  qualifications,  a  power 
granted  to  the  todlvldual  states.  Voter  qual- 
ifloatkms  vary  oonstderably  from  state  to 
state.  Many  states  require  a  year's  reeidency 
before  a  person  can  vote.  Some  require  more 
than  a  year  and  some  demand  that  the  voter 
live  in  the  same  oounty  for  at  least  six 
months.  Others  set  aside  only  a  few  days 
for  registration  and  anyone  out  of  town  dur- 
ing that  time  Is  out  of  luck.  Eighteen-year- 
olds  are  allowed  to  vote  to  some  states,  while 
others  do  not  allow  anyone  to  vote  who  is 
under  twenty-one  yean  of  age. 

There  again  we  must  make  reforms.  Voter 
qualifications  should  become  standardized 
throughout  the  United  Statee  and  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  should  be  the  same  to  all 
states. 

And  does  the  Electoral  College  reflect  this 
trend  toward  social  equality?  It  was  ade- 
quate In  the  past  as  the  country  was  being 
settled.  Now  that  It  has  become  a  world 
power  to  rapidly  changing  times,  the  Elec- 
toral College  is  outdated. 

That  the  present  system  of  election  will 
change  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  In  what 
shape  and  to  what  extent  no  one  yet  knows. 
The  voters  In  the  United  States  are  now  gen- 
erally well  educated  and  well  Informed,  so 
there  is  little  need  for  waiting  weeks  after 
the  election  for  the  Electoral  College  to  meet. 
Then,  it  Is  possible  that  no  candidate  will 
receive  the  needed  majority  of  electoral  votes 
and  the  United  States  could  be  without  a 
President  for  weeks.  This  has  happened  twice 
before,  but  was  not  as  critical  as  It  would  be 
to  today's  power-himgry  world.  It  is  tUso 
possible  for  a  third  party  candidate  to  use 
his  Infiuence  to  the  b«dieflt  of  one  of  the 
remalntog  candidates.  By  doing  this,  a  can- 
didate that  does  not  'tw.ve  the  majority  o< 
popular  votes  may  obtato  enough  electoral 
votes  to  become  President.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  a  third  presidential  candidate 


using  his  Sectoral  votes  as  a  bargaining 
power  forcing  the  other  presidential  candi- 
dates to  make  dangerous  concesstons. 

Tbm  Electoral  Ocdlege  should  definitely  tM 
abolished  and  replaced  with  a  "majority 
rules"  conoept.  Ttia  popular  votes  should  be 
counted,  and  the  cendldate  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  should  be- 
come   President. 

Changes  must  and  will  be  made.  We  can't 
afford  to  be  without  a  President,  even  for  a 
short  time,  or  have  a  President  who  doesnt 
have  the  support  of  the  majority,  for  he 
may  well  be  one  of  the  most  Important  hu- 
man beings  in  our  tixnibled  world. 

"Oua  Paxsmsm:   How  Shouu>  We  Choosx 

Hm?" 

(By  Joyce  M.  Orlsham) 

At  the  Philadelphia  ConvMition  In  1787. 
the  patriota  who  gathered  there  directed 
their  attention  almost  entirely  to  devising  a 
suitable  and  fiawless  method  of  selecting 
their  nation's  chief  magistrate.  Their  settle- 
ment was  the  birth  of  the  Electoral  College: 
It  was  the  device  which  formally  elected  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Constitution  has  been  In  practice 
for  about  148  years  with  only  five  amend- 
menta  pertaintog  to  elections.  Inatiguratlon. 
term  of  office,  or  line  of  succession  of  the 
President.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  well- 
known  literary  figure  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  time.  Is  quoted  to  have  remarked. 
"Htmian  law  Is  not  a  sacred  set  of  prtodplce, 
never  to  be  changed;  but  a  social  Instru- 
ment that  must  be  adapted  to  changing 
needs."  >  Isnt  it  about  time  we  update 
legislation? 

At  present,  the  electoral  vote  amounte  to 
538  electors,  the  sum  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  which  each  state  is  apportioned 
In  the  Congress.  Wyoming,  for  In&tance.  has 
one  Senator  and  two  Representatives; 
therefore,  the  electoral  vote  totals  three. 
Each  elector  is  nominated  previous  to  the 
Presidential  election  and  Is  elected  by  voters 
In  the  Oeneral  Election  In  November.  The 
question  of  voter  disfranchisement  has  be- 
come widely  disputed.  Electors  pledged  to 
candidates  may  or  may  not  honor  their 
pledge.  This  is  not  a  rare  situation:  it  oc- 
curred to  1796  when  an  elector  refused  to 
vote  for  Federalist  Adams,  but  voted  for 
R^ublican  Jefferson  Instead;  to  1948  when 
a  Tennessee  elector  voted  for  Senator  Thur- 
mond Instead  of  President  Truman  as  he  was 
pledged  to  do;  agato  to  1966  to  Alabama 
when  a  pledged  elector  voted  for  a  local 
Judge;  and  as  recently  as  1960  to  Oklahoma 
when  unpledged  electors  voted  for  Senator 
Byrd  Instead  of  Republican  Nixon.  The  en- 
tire practice  of  electors  Is  corrupt  and  there 
Is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  Constitution 
which  legally  btods  electors  to  bloc-cast  their 
votes  for  the  candidate  who  carries  each 
state.  The  Supreme  Court  rules  that  each 
state  has  the  right  to  establish  guldeltoes  for 
electors  and  can  require  that  each  one  take  a 
pledge,  but  it  neglected  to  rule  whether  or 
not  states  can  enforce  pledges.  Constitutional 
authorities  are  pessimistic  concerning  the 
pledge  rule  enforcement.  This  Is  a  minute 
portion  of  the  corruption  of  the  Electoral 
College  system,  but  It  Is  this  and  the  many 
other  fundamental  fiaws  which  urge  Elec- 
toral College  reform.  It  is  after  much  re- 
search and  study  of  the  defective  presi- 
dential election  system,  that  I  originated  a 
totally  new  road  of  Electoral  College  reform, 
or — feasible,  yet  subject  to  modem  altera- 
tion and  application.  It  is  as  follows: 

Retato  the  Electoral  College:  abolish  elec- 
tors entirely  as  the  popular  vote  representa- 


>  Bragdon-McCutchen.  "History  of  a  Free 
People"  (New  Tork  City:  The  **»^'"'"»" 
Company.  1964),  page  628. 
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WreB.  and  laataad  transfer  equal  eleetonl 
fotea  as  la  ctotennlned  bj  the  caat  ot  popular 
TOtea. 

T^iere  are  four  general  reglona  which 
demand  expanalon : 

1.  Voter  quallfleation:  3.  Ceaaatlcm  of  ▼oter 
disfranchisement  and  ratio  of  electoral  votea; 
3.  How  to  automatically  transfer  popular 
Tote  and  to  whom;  4.  llie  amendment 
process. 

Corrupt  and  Illegal  voting  praetlcee  have 
become  so  extensive  that  it  has  resulted  In 
mild  legislation  to  outlaw  the  abuses.  These 
corrupt  praetlcee  Include  the  age-old  ballot- 
stufflng;  false  counting  of  ballots;  nuUlflca- 
tloQ  of  ballots  by  altering  or  defacing  them: 
bribery:  pbyaloal  threats;  concealed  pres- 
sures; a  practice  of  "personlflcatlon"  where 
voters  give  the  name  of  a  deceased  person 
acquired  from  aged  tombstones;  also  the 
practice  of  "rapeKtlng"  used  during  elections 
when  one  voter  will  oast  possibly  four  differ- 
ent ballots  by  means  of  ooatume  ohanges. 
There  Is  no  perfect  approach  to  alter  or  pre- 
vent such  Ulegal  practices.  However.  I  do  feel 
that  eaoh  dtlaen  of  the  United  States  should 
eaat  one  vote,  using  their  own  name,  for  the 
candidate  of  their  clutfce.  The  solution  I  sug- 
gest, U  the  use  of  a  persons  Social  Security 
card  as  registered  with  the  State  and  Federal 
odliilb  by'fltunber  only.  This  card  is  manda- 
toTTn  n>Mt  all  phases  of  modem-day  life — 
for  job  application,  disability  insurance  and 
military  duty.  Eaoh  eltlsen  would  be  regis- 
tered by :  1.  Number:  2.  Possibly  in  the  future, 
personal  photos  can  be  included  on  Social 
Security  cards,  as  Is  characteristic  of  preeent- 
day  driver's  Itoense. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  statee'  elec- 
toral votes  would  not  be  credited  to  the 
candidate  winning  the  poptiiar  vote  majority 
In  that  state.  Instead  the  state  would  be  di- 
vided into  the  ratio  of  electors.  For  Instance, 
Wyoming  has  three  electoral  votes,  and  If  % 
of  the  population  voted  Republican  and  % 
Democrat,  one  electoral  vote  would  be  given 
to  the  Republican  candidate  and  two  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.  The  same  rule  would 
be  applied  In  all  50  statee. 

The  exactness  of  relaying  popular  votes  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  would  be  handled 
either  by  computers  or  by  each  voting  ma- 
chine. Such  devices  would  have  to  be  xinlform 
and  distribution  accepted  by  Congress  before 
being  applied  to  elections.  The  votes  would 
still  have  to  be  certified  for  verification  as 
before,  by  computerized  lists  disposed  to  the 
six  respecttve  authorities:  one  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  two  to  the  United  States 
Administrator  of  General  Services;  two  to  the 
Secretary  of  State:  and  the  last  one  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  district  to 
which  the  votes  were  transferred. 

The  proper  manner  of  creating  such  legis- 
lation as  I  have  advocated  would  be  for  % 
of  the  50  statee  to  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments.  Then  after  %  of  both 
Rouses  ratified  the  proposed  amendment,  it 
would  be  passed  to  each  state  for  rstlfleatlon, 
and  after  %  of  the  states  approved  It,  It 
would  become  a  law. 

Interest  In  the  crusade  of  revising  our  pres- 
ent route  of  selecting  a  President  accelerates 
and  then  subsides.  But  luder  the  1M9  ad- 
ministration. I  feel  that  operative  itform 
legislation  will  evolve  and  possibly  be  em- 
ployed  before  our  next  general  election. 


July  Uy  U69 


NONJUDICIAL  AcnvrriEs 

FEDERAL  JUDGES 


J. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Soiator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Envrw)  Is  chairman, 
began  hearings  today  mi  the  problem  of 
nonjudicial  activities  by  Federal  judges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 


ment which  I  was  privileged  to  present 
to  the  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
STATnmrr  or  VS.  SnfAToa  Roasxr  P. 

Omsmfi,  Jm.r  14,  lOSO 
Mr.  Obalnnan,  over  800  years  ago.  when 
one  of  the  great  figures  at  Ani^o-Amerlean 
law,  sir  Itatttiew  Hale,  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Bxidiequer,  he  laid- down  a  precept  "to 
be  oontlntully  bad  In  remembnsce."  He 
said: 

"I  be  wholly  Intent  upon  the  business  I  am 
about,  remitting  aU  other  cares  and  thoughts 
as  unseasonable,  and  Interruptions." 

As  we  know,  federal  judges,  i^o  are  not 
answerable  to  the  electorate,  seem  to  be  free 
as  a  practical  matter,  to  engage  In  all  sorts' 
of  non-judlclal  undertakings— Including 
even  the  activities  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  our  government. 

And,  6f  course,  federal  judges  make  no 
public  report  or  disclosure  concerning  their 
outside  activities  or  financial  affairs  whUe 
serving  on  the  bench. 

To  some,  the  question  of  what  non-judi- 
cial roles,  if  any,  a  Judge  should  play  may 
seem  a  bit  afield  from  the  question  of  what 
public  disclosure,  if  any,  should  be  required 
of  a  federal  judge.  But,  in  effect,  these  are 
companion  Issues  involving  closely  related 
considerations. 

Public  dlsclosxire,  after  all,  would  be  only 
a  vehicle  by  which  a  judge's  non-judicial 
activities  could  be  evaluated.  Therefore,  in 
my  view,  a  threahold  question  before  the 
Subcommittee  Is  whether  UmltaUons  of  any 
kind  should  be  placed  on  a  judge's  non- 
judicial activities. 

In  1924,  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  statement  of 
principles  governing  judicial  behavior, 
adopted  its  canons  of  ethics  for  judges. 

These  canons,  as  sUghtly  modified  over 
the  years,  have  become  accepted  guidelines 
for  judicial  conduct.  Like  "Caesar's  wife,"  the 
canons  require  a  judge  to  be  above  suspicion. 
Illustratively,  Canon  4  provides: 
"A  judge's  ofBclal  conduct  should  be  free 
from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety; he  should  avoid  Infractions  of 
law;  and  his  personal  behavior,  not  only 
upon  the  Bench  and  in  the  performance  of 
Judicial  duties,  but  also  in  his  everyday  life, 
shoiild  be  beyond  reproach." 

The  canons  also  admonish  a  judge  to  avoid 
circumstances  which  give  rise  even  to  the 
Biisplclon  that  he  Is  utilizing  the  power  or 
prestige  of  his  ofllce  for  p>ersonal  gain.  Ac- 
cordingly, Canon  25  provides  in  part: 

"A  Judge  should  not  enter  into  any  busi- 
ness relation,  which,  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  reasonably  to  be  expected,  might  bring 
his  personal  Interest  into  conflict  with  the 
Impartial  performance  of  his  ofllclal  duties." 
Canon  26  provides: 

"A  Judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal investments  in  enterprises  v^ilch  are 
apt  to  be  Involved  In  litigation  In  the  Court: 
and,  after  his  accession  to  the  bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  Investments  previ- 
ously made,  longer  than  a  period  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without  se- 
rious loss.  It  Is  desirable  that  he  should,  so 
far  as  reasonably  possible,  refrain  from  all 
relations  which  would  normally  tend  to 
arouse  the  stisplclon  that  such  relations  warp 
or  bias  his  judgment,  or  prevent  his  Impar- 
tial attitude  of  mind  in  the  administration 
of  his  judicial  duties." 

The  Canons  of  Judldal  Ethics  are — and 
have  been — available  to  remind  judges  what 
the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  them. 
But  the  canons  ttn  not  spedfle  guidelines, 
and  they  do  not  cover  every  situation. 
To  a  degree,  this  lack  of  specificity  has 


probably  oontrlbnted  to  the  involvement  la 
soma  cases  of  Judges  In  non-judlelal  mMt> 
tars. 

Almost  from  the  dawn  of  the  Republic,  the 
praotlee  of  judgas  lnv«dvlng  tlMmertves  la 
inoooslstent  non- judicial  rota  has  been  con- 
demned as  against  the  beat  InteresU  of  the 
judldary. 

Commenting  on  the  i4>pctntment  of  Cbltf 
JusUoe  Jay  aa  Ambaaaador  to  Great  Britain 
In  the  year  1794.  Joseph  Hamilton  Davelss, 
a  prominent  Federalist,  stated: 

"This  was  breaking  In  on  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  Is,  that  you  ought  to  t»««»iifitit 
and  cut  off  a  judge  from  all  extraneous  In- 
ducements and  exi>ectatlons;  never  present 
him  the  Jora  of  promotlcm;  for  no  Influence 
is  more  powerful  In  the  human  miyt^  than 
hope — It  wUl  In  time  cause  some  Judges  to  lay 
themselves  out  for  presldantlal  favor,  and 
when  questions  of  state  occur,  this  will 
greatly  affect  public  confidence  In  them." 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  in  1947 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  strongly  de- 
clared "the  practice  of  using  federal  judges 
for  non-judlclal  activities  Is  imdeslrable" 
and  "holds  a  great  danger  of  working  a 
diminution  of  the  ixvstlge  of  the  judiciary." 
It  might  be  argued  that  distinctions  can — 
and  should — be  drawn  between  public  and 
private  non-judlclal  undertakings.  The  Can- 
ons of  Judicial  Ethics  permit  a  judge  to 
act 

"as  arbitrator  or  lecture  upon  or  Instruct 
In  law,  or  write  upon  the  subject  and  ac- 
cept compensation  therefor,  if  such  course 
does  not  interfere  with  the  due  performance 
of  his  judicial  duties,  and  Is  not  forbidden 
by  some  positive  provision  of  law."  (Canon 
No.  31) 

Indeed,  It  Is  probably  deelrable  from  time 
to  time  for  judges  to  speak  In  public,  or  to 
write  for  publication  concerning  the  Court's 
work.  "ITiey  may — and  should — promote  \m- 
derstandlng  of  the  work  of  the  Court. 

But  as  one  Washington  Post  article  re- 
cently put  It: 

"I^  them  do  It  without  compensation — 
for  the  simple  satisfaction  of  doing  it.  No- 
body should  be  able  to  hire  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  save  the  American  people,  who  have 
recruited  him  for  life  In  thrtr  service."  (Alan 
Barth,  Jime  18,  1969) 

•  Perhaps  Chief  Justice  Harlan  Stone  put  It 
best.  Asked  by  PresldMit  Franklin  Roooevelt 
to  chair  a  commission  to  study  rubber  pro- 
duction, he  replied  strongly  that: 

"It  is  highly  undeelrable  for  a  Judge  to 
engage  actively  m  puUle  or  private  tinder- 
takln^  other  than  the  performance  of  hla 
judicial  functions." 
And  he  added : 

"A  judge  and  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
cannot  engage  In  ptrtltlcal  debate  or  make 
public  defense  of  his  acts.  When  his  action 
Is  Judicial  he  may  always  rely  upon  the  sup- 
pc*t  of  the  defined  record  upon  which  his 
action  is  based  and  of  the  opinion  in  which 
he  and  his  associates  united  as  stating  the 
ground  of  decision.  But  when  be  participates 
In  the  action  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
dapartmezrta  of  government  he  is  without 
those  sui^xirts.  He  expoaea  himself  to  attack 
and  Indeed  Invites  It,  which  because  of 
his  peciUlar  situation  Inevitably  Impairs  his 
value  as  a  judge  and  tha  appropriate  m- 
fluenee  ot  his  office." 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  there  Is  a  com- 
peUlng  need  for  farther  definition  of  the 
non-judlclal  aotlvltlea  In  which  «  judge  may 
appropriately  edogage.  Clearer  and  more  spe- 
dfle delineation  is  long  overdue. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  by  the  reeolu- 
tlon  recently  adopted  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  united  States  forbidding 
faderal  judges  to  accept  compensation  for 
servleee  off  bendi,  this  action  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Certainly  the  role  of  Congress 
in  this  field  could  be  a  limited  one  if  the 
Judicial  Conference  were  to  adopt  meaning- 
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ful  nUea  regarding  outside  conduct  and  fi- 
nancial disclosure,  and  U  a}!  mainlwrs  of 
tbm  tSf^KtX  JttdlcUry  w«ra  bound  by  them. 

In  19S8,  the  Confareaos  did  see  fit  to 
adopt  a  resolutlan  providing  that: 

"No  Juattoe  or  judge  app^ted  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
In  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  organlaed  for  profit." 

Perhaps  It  should  be  noted  that  this  res- 
olution was  adopted  after  laglalatlan  along 
these  lines  bad  been  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  man  takaa  his  seat 
on  the  federal  bench,  his  relationship  to 
society  Is  itrevooably  altered.  Aa  Justice 
Frankfurter  once  replied  to  the  question: 
"Does  a  man  become  any  different  when  he 
puts  on  a  gown? 

"If  he's  any  good,  he  does." 

If  the  federal  judiciary  In  general  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  particular  are  to  remain 
secure  against  tyrannies  of  all  persuasions, 
they  must  retain  the  public's  txiut  and 
confidence;  they  must  not  be  scarred  even 
by  suspicions  concerning  the  financial  or 
other  dealings  of  its  members. 

Accordingly,  I  favor  the  adoption  of  mean>- 
IngXul  guideline  on  permissible  non-judlclal 
conduct  of  federal  Judges.  Viewed  reallatl- 
caUy,  ineanlngful  financial  disclosure  for  fed- 
eral judges — including  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — must  accompany  these  meas- 
ures. In  my  opinion,  restrictions  on  non-ju- 
dlclal activities  arc  not  in  and  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  assure  the  adherence  to  such 
standards. 

The  imposition  of  standards  of  conduct 
and  public  financial  disclosure  upon  the 
judiciary  Is  a  deUcate  problem.  Few  would 
quarrel  with  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
the  Independence  of  the  federal  judiciary. 

But  I  believe  Congressional  enactment  of 
such  provisions  would  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  the  Court's  Independence.  Confi- 
dent that  members  of  the  judiciary  were 
above  suspicion,  the  public  would  have  re- 
newed faith  In  the  Court  and  its  role. 

It  Is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  one  of  the  co-equal  branches  of  our 
government,  to  seek  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  independence  of  each  branch — par- 
ticularly the  Judicial. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  In  a 
decision  arising  out  of  the  conviction  of  a 
member  of  Congress  for  receiving  compen- 
sation from  a  private  party  for  services  be- 
fore a  government  agency,  that  Congress  has 
broad  powers  in  this  field.  The  Cotirt  stated: 

"In  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  and  enforce  Integrity  In  the 
oonduct  of  such  public  affairs  as  are  com- 
mitted to  the  several  departments,  Con- 
gress, having  a  choice  of  means  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  to  those  ends  as  its 
wisdom  may  suggest  .  .  ."  (Burton  v.  Vmted 
States.  202  U.S.  344) 

Although  the  Burton  decision  dealt  speelf - 
Ically  with  the  conduct  of  a  ^member  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  Oourfk  reasoning 
would  apply  with  no  leas  force  to  measures 
concerning  the  conduct  of  members  of  the 
other  branches  of  government.  Congress  has 
In  the  past  enacted  legislation  which  has 
sought  to  delineate  unacceptable  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  judiciary.  For  example,  28 
U.S.C.  Section  454  provides  that: 

"Any  Jiutlce  or  judge  app<4nted  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Statee  who  en- 
gages in  the  practice  of  law  is  gxiUty  of  a 
high  mlfidemeanor." 

SlmUarly,  16.VJB.O:  Section  208  provldee 
that: 

"Whoever  .  .  ,  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
celvea  .  .  .  any  compwratlnn  for  any  swvloes 
rend«red  or  to  be  reofdercd  either  by  himself 
or  another  ...  at  a  time  when  he  Is  aa  ofltoer 
of  the  umtad  States  In  the  .  .  .  judicial 
toaneh  ...  In  relation  to  any  proceeding, 
application,  request  for  ruling  or  other 
determlnatloa,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 


charge,  arrert  or  other  particular  matter  In 
which  the  Umted  States  is  a  party  .  .  .  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  and 
shaU  be  Incapable  of  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  trust  or  proflt  under  the  United 
statee." 

As  these  provisions  demonstrate.  Congress 
has  not  hesitated  to  enact  legislation  affect- 
ing the  Judiciary.  Lacking,  however,  has  been 
a  clear  understanding  of  how  the  various 
statutes  affecting  the  judiciary  relate  to  the 
Constitution's  Impeachment  provision. 

The  Constitution  provides  in  Article  11, 
Section  4,  that 

"The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  (which  Includes 
members  of  the  federal  judiciary)  shall  be 
removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for, 
and  Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 

Impeachment  stands  as  the  only  method 
of  removing  an  unfit  Jvulge.  Admittedly,  It  Is 
a  cumbersome  remedy.  As  James  Biyoe,  a 
noted  British  historian  and  legal  scholar, 
observed : 

"Impeachment  ...  is  the  heaviest  piece 
of  artlUery  in  the  congressional  arsenal,  but 
because  it  Is  so  heavy  it  Is  unfit  for  ordinary 
use.  It  Is  like  a  hundred-ton  gun  which  needs 
complex  machinery  to  bring  it  into  position, 
an  enormous  charge  of  powder  to  fire  it,  and 
a  large  mark  to  aim  at." 

Commenting  on  the  acquittal  of  Justice 
Samuel  Chase,  the  only  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ever  impeached,  President  Jef- 
ferson referred  to  Impeachment  as  a  "bim- 
gling  way  of  removing  Judges — an  impractical 
thing — a  mere  scarecrow." 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  impeach- 
ment has  been  resorted  to  in  only  tiin«  in- 
stances involving  members  of  the  federal 
judiciary.  And  in  oxily  three  of  those  cases 
were  judges  subsequently  removed  from 
office. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  failure  of  the  impeach- 
ment provision  of  the  Constitution  to  op- 
erate as  a  meaningful  deterrent  to  Judicial 
Impropriety  Is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
faUure  of  Congress.  Congress  has  faUen  short 
in  Its  responslbllltlea  to  adequately  define 
the  cauaea  for  which  a  judge  may  be  removed 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  problem  is  complicated  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  impeachment  pro- 
vlalcHi  of  the  Constitution  t^plles  to  aU 
branches  of  the  government,  members  of  the 
federal  judldary  are  also  governed  sup- 
poeedly  by  another  provision  to  the  effect 
that  they  shall  serve  only  "during  good  Be- 
haviour" (Article  m.  Section  1). 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  being  subject 
to  Impeachment  for  "Treason,  Bribery  or 
other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  it  Is 
arguable  that  a  Judge  may  also  be  impeached 
for  a  lack  of  good  behavior. 

Precedent  doee  exist  for  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  One  legal  scholar  has  ob- 
served that  In  the  removal  from  office  of 
Judge  Archibald  in  1913,  the  Senate  "ap- 
proved the  doctrine  that  the  constitutional 
provision  that  judges  shaU  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  is  attended  with  the 
corollary  that  they  may  be  removed  by  Im- 
peachment for  behavior  which  Is  not  good." 
(TenBrock,  Minnesota  Law  Review,  January, 
1939). 

Professor  Burke  Shartel  has  commented 
that: 

"If  Congress  has  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  confer  jurisdiction  to  remove 
federal  Judges  for  misbehavior,  it  seems 
clear  .  .  .  that  Congrees  might  in  so  doing 
define  misbehavior  so  as  to  include  any  form 
of  conduct  or  neglect  which,  according  to 
modern  notions,  tanda  to  corruption  or  in- 
efficiency in  the  Judicial  service.  And  simi- 
larly If  Congveas  were  simply  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  judges  for  'misbehavior'  the 
Supreme  Court  could  be  confidently  ex- 
pected tOi  ireadt  this  expreeelon  In  the  Ugl|t 


of  the  need  for  honest  and  efficient  admin- 
istration Of  judicial  affairs,  and  to  give  it 
a  lllce  meaning  of  Interpretation."  (Michigan 
Law  Review.  February,  1080) . 

DIAoult  questions  remain,  however,  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  lack  of  good  behavior; 
or,  alternatively,  what  constitutes  a  high 
misdemeanor  actionable  by  impeachment 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  not  only  the 
raapcmslblUty  but  the  obligation  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  answer 
these  questions.  Your  blU  (S.  1097)  provides 
an  exceUent  point  of  departurie  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  non-judlclal  activities 
should  be  prohibited. 

Needless  to  say,  this  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  NoUons  of  proper  judicial  behavior 
change  with  the  times.  It  is  obvlotis  that  the 
good  behavior  clause  must  be  read  with  a 
view  to  the  changing  times. 

Historians  have  affirmed  that  in  the  early 
days  of  our  highest  court  practicaUy  every 
member  was  financiaUy  interested  in  some 
case  coming  up  for  final  decision.  Justice 
Story,  for  example,  during  many  of  the  years 
that  he  sat  on  the  bench,  was  president  of 
a  bank. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  imthlnkable  con- 
duct today.  But  I  believe  this  lUustrates  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  problem.  The  em- 
phasis has  changed  but  the  nuances  remain. 

Should  a  justice  permit  himself  to  be 
interviewed  whUe  serving  on  the  bench? 
Should  a  justice  champion  social  or  political 
causes  whatever  they  might  be?  Should  a 
justice  speak  out  on  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy, aspects  of  which  may  ultimately  reach 
the  Court? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
m\i8t  be  faced.  I  commend  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  yoiu*  Subcommittee  for  addressing 
yourselves  to  this  chaUengmg  task. 

Legislation  is  before  the  Subcommittee 
which  would  require  financial  disclosure  by~ 
members  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  I  believe 
this  biU  (S.  2109) .  which  20  colleagues  have 
joined  me  In  co-sponsoring,  should  provide 
a  useful  vehicle  for  discussion. 

The  legislation  would  require  aU  federal 
Judges,  including  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  file  reports  concerning  any  gifts 
received  over  $60,  honorariums  received  over 
$300,  and  any  fees  or  compensation  received 
for  services  of  any  kind  from  any  party  other 
than  the  United  States.  Such  reports  would 
be  filed  annually  with  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  would  be  avaU- 
able  for  public  examination. 

In  addition  to  such  public  disclosures,  this 
legislation  would  require  a  federal  judge  to 
file,  on  a  confidential  basis,  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  a  copy 
of  his  Income  taxes  return,  a  report  of  any 
business  and  foundation  connections,  as 
well  as  liabilities  in  excess  of  $5,000  and  his 
interests  in  real  or  p>ersonal  property  In  ex- 
cess of  $10,000.  ^ 

These  reports  would  be  held  In  confidence 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  would  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  Senate  or 
House  Judiciary  Committees  only  by  a  re- 
corded majority  vote  of  either  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  o\u-s  must  be  a  government 
of  law,  and  judges  form  the  foimdation  of 
our  system.  It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
me  and  to  many  members  of  this  body  that 
public  confldenoe  in  this  foundation  is  leas 
than  It  should  be.  Unfortunately,  it  is  all  too 
apparent  that  legislation  such  as  that  before 
this  Conmilttee  Is  needed — and  that  the 
time  for  enaotntent  Is  at  hand. 

Thank  you. 


THE  URBAN-RURAL  BALANCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
month.  Dr.  Shelly  M.  Mark,  director  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii's  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development, 
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90k«  to  ttae  Nattooal  Anoolatioa  <tf 
Ftem  Broadeastof*  on  "***iTt^*"tng  the 
rural-urban  balance.  Onewtng  on  Ha- 
waifs  expertenee  of  attempttuf  to  mate- 
tatn  a  balance  between  its  urban  sUd 
rural  centers^  Dr.  Mark  diacuMed  the 
problem  with  understanding  and  vision. 
As  we  deal  with  the  problons  In  our 
urban  and  rural  areas.  I  think  Seaatora 
may  find  Dr.  Mark's  remarks  of  Interest. 

I  ask  unanlmotts  consrat  that  Dr. 
Mark^  address  to  the  NAFB  be  printed 
in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bccoio, 
as  follows: 
MkiHTAiiRira  ram  Bosu-Uksur  BttAwo*— 

AaCMBM    BKFOIX    PABSWSU.    BAMQUXT,    VA' 

nm* AL  Amocution  or  9»mm  Bboaocastess, 
nssiiii,  I  Book.  Botu.  B*WAnur  HomL, 
JUI.T  a.  1969 

(BySlielleyM.Msrk) 

Thar*  ar»  mom  important  concerns  facing 
our  Talandi  and  our  nation  today  which  call 
for  the  moat  mtIoiu  attantlon  and  study. 
Tltsaa  ara  Indicated  as  a  new  national 
admimstratlon  aeeJcs  to  establish  new  dlrec- 
ttool  antf  Bew  priori  ties  amidst  a  sat  of 
agS'^Od  piOBlema.  We  have  seen  Its  persistent 
attempts  to  extricate  this  nation  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  In  the  face  of  military,  po- 
Utlcal,  and  diplomatic  reaUtlaa.  We  are  wlt- 
nesalng  attempts  to  bead  off  Inflation  In  the 
face  of  a  brewing  taxpayers'  revolt,  Interest 
rates  at  an  aU-tlme  high,  and  the  danger  of 
recession  In  the  ofllng.  We  have  seen  at- 
tempts to  face  np  to  our  urban  crisis  falter 
In  the  face  of  determined  political  opposition 
to  some  who  possess  the  wherewithal  for 
coping  with  It.  And  we  are  wltneaelng  the 
continued  rise  of  oonsumer  prices  with  a 
continued  decline  In  the  farmer's  share. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  dwell 
on  all  these  concerns.  We  can  only  wish  the 
President  and  his  advisors  well  in  their 
valiant  efforts.  In  fact,  it  may  be  presumptu- 
ous, In  these  beautiful  suroundlngB  btfore 
such  a  joyous  occasion,  to  speak  of  problems 
that  may  seem  tbonaands  of  miles  and  eons 
of  time  away. 

But  from  our  Island  community,  the  new- 
est of  the  60  states,  located  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  Lnter-actlon  of 
many  races  and  cult\ires,  seeking  to  attain 
common  goals  and  solve  conmion  proUems— 
I  think  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  much 
that  is  applicable  to  our  broader  national 
concerns.  Then  too,  because  we  are  new. 
small,  and  relatively  isolated,  we  in  Hawaii 
are  dependent  on  the  nation's  strength,  pros- 
perity, and  weH  being.  With  your  kind  in- 
dulgence this  evening,  I  would  propose  to 
initiate  some  dialogue  on  a  matter  of  some 
common  concern — the  problMn  of  maintain- 
ing what  Secretary  Freeman  and  others  have 
called  the  rural-urban  balance. 

I'm  sure  you  have  seen,  during  your  brief 
visit  and  on  yo\ir  various  fitid  trips,  much 
of  our  agriculture.  As  you  know,  it  is  primar- 
ily sugar  and  pineapple  production.  These 
have  been  our  basic  agricultural  crops  for 
many  years.  They  represent  two  of  the  most 
setsntlfleally  produced  and  processed  crops 
tn  the  natkm.  In  recent  years,  sugar  and 
pineapple  production  records  have  been  set, 
and  profits  have  been  high.  At  the  same  time, 
BawaU's  agiteultural  workers  are  the  highest 
paid  in  the  United  States.  We  have,  through 
years  of  experieoce,  found  that  when  an  en- 
lightened agribusiness  management  provides 
to  its  unlrmtml  wiinlojiisa.  through  hoiuat 
and  realistic  ooUeottve  bugainlog^  fair  wagts, 
eiosHent  trlnta  boiaati.  good  workHig  boors 
and  condltiona  and  a  variety  of  lacemtives, 
the  entli*  Industry  and  the  State's  economy 
prcmptr.  Hawaii— like  California  has  had  her 
farm  labor  troubles,  and  we  learned  tbe  hard 
waf— through  vMenoe  and  death  in  the  early 


years  of  agricultural  and  xmfonlaatton — that 
unless  employees  have  decent  working  con- 
ditions and  some  hope  of  siiarlng  in  the 
aWnanss  of  others  arouncT  them,  there  can 
ba  DO  peace  in  taa  fields.  We  hope  this  lesson 
Is  not  lost  on  those  in  California  and  other 
States  where  farm  unionization  is  a  relatively 
new  problem. 

And  yet  o\ir  ai^ultural  situation  Is  not 
without  paradox.  Here  In  Hawaii  we  have 
two  of  the  moat  vibrant  and  progressive 
agricultural  industries  anywhere  today.  Our 
sugar  accounts  for  13  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  and  our  pineapple  still  takes  40  per 
cent  of  the  world  market.  We  lead  In  research 
and  development  and  productivity  increase, 
our  workers  are  the  highest  paid,  and  our 
technology  is  sought  after  and  emulated 
everywhere.  Tet  the  most  many  hope  for  in 
sugar,  and  pineapple  Is  the  status  quo!  And 
the  worst  that  some  expect  is  that  their 
days  are  numbered. 

Here  in  Hawaii  we  have  year-around  crop- 
raising  potentials,  fertile  soils,  generations 
of  agricultural  skills,  advanced  research  and 
msthods. 

Last  year  the  value  of  marketings  of  our 
diversified  crops  was  more  than  913  million, 
and  of  our  livestock  products,  more  than 
937  million.  We  sold  more  than  $6  million 
worth  of  vegetables  and  melons,  more  than 
$1.5  million  in  coffee  parchment,  about  $8 
million  in  fruits,  and  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  taro,  which  Is  the  root  from  which 
polls  mad* 

We  have  wltneesed  some  breakthrough  in 
such  specialty  areas  as  papaya,  macadamla 
nuts,  and  floral  products.  But  we  are  no- 
where near  the  massive  breakthrough  in  di- 
versified agricultvire  that  will  establish  us  as 
world  leaders  in  specialty  crop  production  or 
enable  us  to  meet  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
domestic  cons\unption  requirements.  Instead 
our  farmers  are  beset  with  problems  familiar 
to  all  of  you  of  uncertain  land  tenure,  limited 
credit  availability,  increaalng  competition  for 
workers,  and  most  importantly  perhaps — 
lack  of  clear  guidelines  for  future  goals,  ob- 
jectives, plans  and  programs. 

Here  in  Hawaii  we  have  the  spectre  ot 
large  land-owners  marking  time — waiting  for 
agricultural  leases  to  expire  so  that  tbe  lands 
can  be  put  to  what  they  consider  their 
"highest  and  best  use".  We  have  corporate 
management  torn  between  traditional  ex- 
perience with  productive  agriculture  enter- 
prise and  the  new  gold  that  glitters  from  po- 
tential resort  development  and  suburban 
subdivisions.  We  have  labor  unions,  whose 
strength  has  been  derived  from  organizing 
plantation  workers,  now  Jockeying  to  orga- 
nize expected  hordes  of  hotel  and  resort  work- 
ers. I  daresay  these  are  not  unoommon  oc- 
currences throughout  the  rural  oommxmi- 
tles  of  our  nation.  Yet  paradoxically,  all  orer 
the  world,  there  seems  to  be  a  lesurgsnos 
and  the  new  message  of  our  tUaas  Is  the 
same:  Agriculture  and  aqua-culture  can 
feed  the  world,  and  the  nsasntlal  dignity 
of  man,  hidden  under  the  grime  and  duat 
of  poverty,  can  Shine  forth  as  agricultural 
science  Is  developed  and  expanded  and  im- 
proved in  all  parta  of  the  globe. 

Bacently  a  study  of  future  lAod  \isa  in 
Hawaii  was  prepared  for  a  group  at  local 
land  owners  and  developers.  The  press  re- 
ports told  everyone  that  in  land-hiuigry  Ha- 
waii, some  36,000  additional  acres  will  be 
needed  for  urban  expansion,  and  that  thasa 
acres  must  coms  from  existing  prima  agri- 
cultural land,  since  agriculture  is  on  its 
way  out  anyway. 

If,  indeed,  a^rleultura  Is  on  Its  way  out.  it 
Is  only  because  wa  have  shored  it  out  the 
door  by  bowing  to  tba  "inaxorabla  laws  ot 
eoanomlcs"  and  tba  retsntleas  prsasmw  to 
grab  agrleultoral  land  tiom  prodnotlTa  farm- 
ers. By  yielding  to  tha  propteta  of  gioooa 
and  doom,  we  may  ba  oontrlbnang  to  max- 
Imtun  eoonomlc  ratuna.  but  at  tb»  aama 
ttaia  upsetting  IrratrtaraMy  tha  daUeata  ur- 


ban-rural balance  naesssary  fw  our  total 
weU-bett»  Iti  th^  long-term. 

Onca  <na  urban'rtliral  balaaea  to^upae^— 
oaca  our  grean  fanna,  long  raws  at  crops, 
orchards,  pasturst,  and  foraats  ars  givsn  over 
to  tba  men  Who  want  fast  profit  now.  wban 
there  ara  other  lauds  avaUaMa  for  iirTurtii 
tlan— once  tha  green  dollar  raplaeea  tba 
grean  firid,  then  we  can  loeit  only  to  a  dis- 
mal future  indeed. 

tedead,  common  sense  ttU*  ua  tbat  one* 
our  envlronmant  of  beauty— of  agrleultural 
aotlvitias  properly  balanced  with  commer^ 
olal  and  induatrtal  entsrprlsaa— 4s  destroyed, 
then  our  tourism  Industry  win  ba  dsstroyad. 
and  the  i^hole  economie  structure  will  da- 
cay  and  ocdlapse.  We  cstmot  Uve  just  for 
today. 

Certainly  you  membais  of  tba  Ptem  Broad- 
casters Association  of  Amartea  keenly  under- 
stand this  prindpls  of  urban-rural  balanea. 
Tou  know  it  Is  a  vast  problem;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  defies  rational  solution,  yet  upon 
its  solution  may  depend  tha  very  Ufa  of  our 
land  in  the  next  ganaratton  or  two. 

Tou  have  seen  tbat  for  many  daeadas. 
Americans  by  tha  millions  have  been  moving 
fltMn  rural  regions  to  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan areas,  causing,  on  tbe  one  hand,  a  great 
waste  of  valuable  natural  and  human  f 
souroea,  and  on  tba  other  band,  a  steadily 
inersaslng  pressure  of  congestion,  unemploy- 
ment, and  poverty  in  tba  dtlss. 

Former  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  has  de- 
scribed the  problem  in  rather  dramatic  faA- 
lon  (and  I  quote) :  "In  the  short  period  stnoe 
World  War  II,  our  population  has  grown  by 
55  million — 37  per  cent.  The  value  of  goods 
and  services  we  produce  each  year  has  in- 
creased from  9380  billion  to  mora  t*"m  gSOO 
billion.  Three  million  farms  have  disappeared 
ma  technological  levolutlon  that  is  still 
sweeping  through  agriculture.  SCora  ttaan  30 
million  parsons  have  abandoned  tha  farms 
and  small  towns  for  the  city.  One- third  of  the 
population  has  left  the  city  for  the  suburbs." 

0\ir  nation  has  consistently  measured 
"progress"  in  gross  national  product  and  by 
the  Indices  of  economics.  It  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped an  anniiftl  "social  report"  which  meas- 
ures the  heartachee  resulting  from — or  at 
least  oolnctdlng  with — material  aflluence.  Mr. 
n*ee(nan  reminds  us  that  "many  Americans 
fear  we  may  have  lost  our  way.  The  fact  that 
30  million  Americans  Uve  in  poverty  stares  us 
in  the  face  .  .  .  modem  communications 
media  dnun  it  Into  our  senses  .  .  .  The 
crisis  of  our  environment  also  burdens  our 
conscience  .  .  .  Oxir  pangs  of  conscience  as  a 
nation  bite  deep  because  we  know  it  need  not 
have  happened  this  way  .  .  ." 

Thus,  we  seem  to  have  a  crisis  of  human 
frustrations— our  productive  efflclency  and 
technological  progress  permit  us  to  have  all 
the  matulal  aflluence  we  desire;  our  social 
oonsdenca  persistently  asks:  why  and  for 
what  purpose? 

I  suggest  there  Is  stUI  another  related  type 
of  balance  which  is  upset  wh«i  cltlee  grow 
to  giant  proportions  and  our  agrtciilttiral  and 
runa  areas  beconw  deserted.  It  is  the  balance 
between  man  and  his  environment,  the  so- 
called  eoologioal  balance  ...  the  mysterious 
and  often  hidden  btOance  which  keepe  life- 
forces  operating  in  a  relationship  which  the 
Creator  established  and  which  Nature  gov- 
erns. Tba  eminent  microbiologist  Rene  Duboe 
says  tbat  "Human  beings  can  become  adapted 
to  almost  anything— poUuted  air.  treeless 
avanuaa,  the  rat-race  of  over-competitive  so- 
cieties. But  in  one  way  or  another,  we  have  to 
pay  later  for  the  adjustments  we  make  to 
imdeairabla  conditions." 

It  Is  besoming  mora  and  more  obvious  that 
tba  food,  enargy,  reaourees,  and  technology 
wbicb  are  raqulrad  for  tba  nourlshmsnt  of 
oar  bodiss  and  tba  oparatlon  of  our  indus- 
triaa,  are  not  all  that  matters.  Just  as  impor- 
tant Is  an  eitMromnsnt  m  wblob  it  is  possible 
to  satisfy  ttta  longing  for  qulat,  privacy,  inl- 
tlatlva  and  open  space.  In  Oubos'  words: 
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"These  are  not  frills  or  luxuries,  but  consti- 
tute real  biological  necessitlee." 

It  foUows,  therefore,  that  there  can  ba  no 
basis  for  orderly  growth  in  htunan  soelsty 
without  a  fimdamantal  knowledge  ot  man 
and  his  environment.  This  knowledge  must 
ba  profound  if  we  are  to  progress.  We  must 
understand  the  principles  of  heredity  and 
biology  as  well  as  economics  and  snginaHrtng 
Tou  must  remember — like  it  or  not — ^that 
the  Cro-Magnon  man,  who  lived  mors  than 
36,000  years  ago,  was  essentially  the  same  as 
modem  man,  mentally  as  well  as  biologloaUy. 
In  theory,  we  could  take  a  Oo-Magnon  baby 
and  with  a  modem  foster-mother,  a  diaper, 
a  crib,  an  elemanitary  school  and  a  college  of 
general  studies,  fit  tha  Oro-Biagnon  man  into 
this  gathering  today  as  a  farm  broadcaster 
and  no  one  would  be  tbe  wiser. 

Certainly  we  can  expect  that  as  we  trans- 
form green  fields  and  hillsides  into  concrete 
highways  and  subdivisions,  as  we  convert 
open  areas  into  high-rise  apartments,  and 
as  we  infest  the  atmosphere  with  man-mada 
pollutants,  tbe  carefully-nurtured  natural 
batance  between  man  and  his  environment 
will  be  upset.  And  with  this  growing  imbal- 
ance, his  ability  to  deal  effectively  In  all  as- 
pects of  his  worldly  relationship  will 
deteriorate. 

Ecological  balance,  Ilka  urban-rural  bal- 
ance, is  easentlal  to  man.  It  answers  his  spir- 
itual needs  as  well  as  serving  his  biological 
and  soci<rioglcal  well-being.  And  to  imder- 
stand  it,  we  need  to  study  tbe  nature  of 
man. 

My  purpose  and  certainly  my  competence 
is  not  to  try  to  solve  these  intricate  problems 
of  balance  this  evening,  but  mainly  to  point 
up  their  significance  and  suggaat  how  wa  In 
Hawaii  have  regarded  them.  From  our  van- 
tage point,  it  is  heartening  and  refreshing  to 
observe  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  always 
seems  to  Improvs  once  a  nagging,  serious 
problem  is  defined  and  clarified,  and  its  di- 
mensions made  known.  "Time  to  go  to  work." 
we  then  say.  And  I  believe  our  nation  is  now 
at  a  point  where  it  begins  to  see  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  rural-urban  Imhalanoe  problem 
clearly,  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work  to  solve  it. 

Again  I  exhort  you  to  carry  this  message 
nation-wide.  Perhaps  your  Silver  Anniversary 
Convention  visit  to  Hawaii  will  give  you  the 
special  "Handle"  or  "angle"  you  need  to  spark 
additional  discussions  and  conferences  on 
this  problem.  Tell  the  folks  at  home  that 
we  in  Hawaii  are  joined  In  spirit  and  action 
with  all  who  love  the  rural  life,  the  grean 
and  fresh  environment,  the  environment  of 
beauty  and  cleanliness  whlcsh  refreshes  body 
and  spirit. 

Hawaii  is  a  new  State.  We  have  had  tba 
privilege  of  studying  the  histories  of  our 
older  Sisters  in  the  East  and  our  not-so-old 
Sisters  in  the  West,  and  learning  much  from 
them.  We  have  bad  for  many  years  a  much 
smaller,  yet  parallel,  rural-urban  problem, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  do  something  about 
It  through  law  and  through  admintetntive 
methods  which  ws  bslleve  are  both  advanced 
and  feasible. 

Tou  have  seen  WalkUd.  Tou  may  have 
been  a  bit  disappointed  that  it  is  so  crowded 
with  hlgh-riss  buildings.  But  have  you  seen 
our  Neighbor  Islands?  They  are  relatively  un- 
spoiled. 

For  many  years,  our  Neighbor  Islands  lost 
population  because  agriculture  beoama  more 
mechanized,  tba  technological  and  social  rev- 
olutions following  World  War  n  enticed  our 
young  people  away  from  the  rural  areas,  and 
there  was  little  on  tbe  Neighbor  Islands  on 
which  a  young  family  could  plan  for  a  de- 
cent and  dependable  future.  Today,  due  to 
this  migration  and  to  a  great  infltu  from  the 
Mainland,  our  capital  city  of  BoncAidu  Is 
suffering  from  too-fast  growing  pains. 

With  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ovar-all 
proMem,  our  State  Leglalaturea  and  tba 
Stete  administration  have,  in  the  first  Dec- 
ade of  our  Stetebood,  put  into  effect  a  unique 


State  Land  Use  Iaw.  One  of  ite  Obief  pur- 
poses Is  the  preservation  of  rural,  oonserva- 
tloh  and  agriciUfufal  lands  against  the  pres- 
sures of  uncontrolled  xirban  growth.  We  saw 
long  ago  thett  If  HawaU  permitted  its  towns 
and  clUas  and  suburban  housing  areas  to 
grow  willy-nilly  into  rural  and  agricultural 
areas,  the  best  farm  lands  and  agricultural 
districts  would  soon  disappear.  The  beautiful 
Hawaii  we  knew  would  have  been  ruined. 
We  therefore  passed  the  Stete  Land  Use 
Law — the  only  such  State  zoning  law  in  the 
nation — to  prevent  this  imbalance  from  oc- 
curring. This  ysar  ws  are  reviewing  the  first 
five  years  of  tbat  law,  sseklng  to  profit  from 
ouir  past  mlstakss  and  strengthen  our  ca- 
pabilities for  planning  mto  the  future.  We 
have  not  preeerved  all  of  our  prime  agri- 
cultural lands  in  tbs  process,  but  have  pro- 
vided a  rational  basis  for  orderly  urban 
growth. 

By  another  mans — tbe  judicious  use  of  the 
State's  Capital  Improvements  Program,  ws 
attempted  to  halt  this  trend — which  had 
continued  for  many  past  decades — of  popu- 
lation movement  from  the  Neighbor  Islands 
to  Honolulu.  We  have  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  well-planned  tourism  and  other 
facilltiss  on  the  Neighbor  Islands,  and  havs 
backed  up  private  enterprise  with  Oovem- 
ment-financed  roads,  sewers,  water  systems, 
airports,  harbors,  and  other  basic  facUltiss. 

I  believe  the  key  to  ovir  future  urban-rural 
balance  must  be  good  long-range  planning.  It 
is  worthwhile  here  to  note  again  .Secretary 
Freeman's  commente  in  the  Minnesota  Law 
Review.  He  wrote:  "We  have  failed  to  plan 
for  change — to  develop  public  and  private 
institutions  and  attitudes  that  would  shape 
and  control  the  technological  revolution  to 
serve  the  needs  of  society.  The  result  has  been 
a  national  crisis  of  environment  .  .  ." 

Hawaii  saw  its  own  problems  in  this  light 
and  has  tried,  through  its  planning  processes, 
to  do  precisely  what  Mr.  Freeman  says  the 
nation  has  failed  to  do.  We  have  sought  to 
encourage  citizen  participation  in  our  plan- 
ning process.  We  have  had  citizen  groups  on 
every  Island,  from  every  community,  meeting 
regularly  to  develop  and  refine  the  State's 
planning  goals.  These  have  now  been  pub- 
lished as  part  of  our  ofBclal  planning 
documente. 

And  it  is  noteworthy  that  our  citizens 
regard  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
a  beautiful  environment  as  one  of  the  f unda- 
mentels  on  which  our  orderly  growth  and 
prosperous  development  depend.  Our  citizens 
have  also  clearly  eteted  that  they  want 
Hawaii's  natural  resoiuves  preserved;  they 
want  a  stronger  agricultural  economy;  and 
they  want  agricultural  lands  preserved  from 
urban  encroachment. 

Tyends  are  not  deeHrUee.  Tbe  essence  of 
planning  is  the  changing  of  bad  trends  to 
good  trends.  If  the  trend  toward  chipping 
away  at  and  chopping  up  our  agricultural 
lands  Is  clearly  evident,  then  It  deserves  to  be 
changed.  And  through  our  Stete  planning 
efforto,  we  try  te  do  just  that. 

In  aoaxte  of  ways — by  legislation,  by  a  very 
close  cooperation  of  government  and  private 
sector,  by  Stete  Administration  action,  by 
the  remarkably  sophisticated  efforts  of  a  great 
niunber  of  private  agencies  and  institutions — 
Hawaii  is  seeking  to  head  off  its  own  urban- 
rural  crisis  now.  We  hope  to  Joyously  cele- 
brate  our  Silver  Jubilee  of  Stetebood  in  1984, 
rather  than  gloomily  exist  in  George  Orwell's 
"Big  Brother"  society.  We  hope  to  have  a 
Stete  with  agriculture  and  other  industries 
well  balanced  on  all  Islands,  a  Stete  with 
clean  air,  pure  waters  and  a  lot  less  noise, 
a  Stete  where  cultural  pursuits  are  found 
closely  related  to  family  <arm  and  small  busi- 
ness activltias;  a  Stete  which  is  a  model  of 
racial  and  economic  harmony,  visited  by  mil- 
lions from  East  and  West;  a  Stete  where  the 
Aloha  Spirit  remains  as  tha  guide  for  our 
raUtton^iipa   with   these   vlsitara;    a   State 


where  poverty  Is  outlawed:  where  crime  is 
diminished  by  the  environment  of  good  will 
and  prospMlty,  and  where  a  cheerful,  happy 
citizenry  find  delight  In  fruitful  work  on 
farms,  at  home,  in  clean  Industrial  plante 
and  on  scientific  campuses  from  seashore  te 
tha  snow-covered  peak  of  Mauna  Kea. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  plan  your  next 
summer  convention  here  in  Oeorge  Orwell's 
1984 — if  not  sooner.  We  can  then  sit  down  In 
comforteble  chairs  and  see  bow  our  younger 
generation  is  doing  with  tbs  foundation 
blocks  we  prepared  for  them. 

I  thank  you. 


MORMON  TABERNACLE  CHOIR  ON 
AIR  40  YEARS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day the  world  renowned  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle Choir  completed  its  40th  year  of 
continuous  radio  broadcasting. 

Millions  of  lovers  of  great  music 
tliroughout  the  world  have  thrilled  to 
the  music  of  this  great  choir,  whose 
weekly  broadcasts  represent  the  oldest 
continuous  program  on  radio.  And,  those 
of  us  in  Congress  will  be  especial^  mind- 
ful of  the  tremendous  contribution  of  the 
choir  during  the  last  two  Presidential 
Inaugurations. 

Wherever  the  choir  has  Journeyed 
throughout  the  world,  it  has  left  behind 
faithful  friends,  and  has  helped  to  bridge 
the  gaps  of  understanding  sometimes 
existing  between  this  Nation  and  those 
visited.  The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 
has  shown  conclusively  that  music  is  a 
medium  of  communication  understood 
and  loved  universally. 

In  addition  to  the  great  music  of  the 
choir,  the  "SpcriEen  Word"  by  Elder 
Richard  L.  Evans,  an  ofBcial  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (Mormon),  has  given  new  hope 
and  comfort  to  inllllons  of  listeners  for 
many  years. 

As  the  choir  enters  its  fifth  decade  of 
broadcasting,  we  can  hope  for  no  more 
than  that  its  great  vitality  and  inspira- 
tion continues  as  it  has  for  the  past  40 
years  to  eiulch  the  lives  of  all  wh6  are 
fortunate  to  hear  it  perform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  anniversary  tele- 
grams sent  to  David  O.  McKay,  president 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  to  Isaac  Stewart,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir, 
by  the  President,  Vice  President  Agniw, 
and  Secretaries  Kennedy  and  Romney 
and  from  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

Thx  Wnrrx  Housx. 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  July  11, 1989. 
Ut.  Davto  O.  McKat, 

Pretident.   Church  of  Jetue  Christ  of  the 

Latter-day  SainU.  <7  S.  S.  Temple.  Sett 

Lake  City,  Utah: 

Few    choral    groups    have    enriched    tba 

American  musical  heritage  more  or  eztoUad 

our  highest  aspirations  with  greater  fervor 

than  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 

As  you  begin  your  fifth  decade  of  consaeu- 
tive  broadcasting,  the  warm  good  wiahsa  of  a 
grateful  nation  go  out  te  you.  We  share  tba 
satlafaction  you  must  derive  from  the  In- 
spiration tbat  you  bring  to  so  many  people. 
Plaaaa  accept  my  warm  oongratulattons  on 
this  iiiaaiilinfiil  nillastoiia 

BiCTfssn  Nixoir. 
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JtrLT  9.  18W. 
Mr.  D*T»  O.  MfCKAT. 

fmktent.  Ohvreh  of  Jetua  Ohrtat  of  th€ 

lMtter-4mf^  StinU,  47  K.  S.  Temple.  Mtt 

Hake  Oitf.  Utah: 

Tba  foDowteig  meance  wm  Mnt  to<tay  to 

Mr.  Ike  Stewart,  prMldent,  Mormon  TMmt- 

naele,   18  W«et  South  Tempi*  street.  Salt 

Lake  City,  ntali: 

Pleeae  extend  to  the  members  of  the  choir 
mjr  ooocntulsttozu  on  reaching  the  mlle- 
atoiM  of  forty  contlnuoua  years  of  broad- 
cacttn^  I  ha^  llatHMd  to  the  choir  many 
tlmee  on  the  radio,  and  it  waa  my  privilege 
to  Me  them,  in  person,  during  the  inaugural 
weekend.  The  choir  la  an  outatandlng 
mualcal  group  and  haa  my  enthualaatlc  beet 
wlahea  for  the  future. 

Srao  T.  AoNxw. 

Jta.T  0,  IMO. 
Preatdent  Davm  o.  McKat, 

Church  of  Jesua  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 

47  Matt  South  Temple  Street.  SaU  Lake 

Ctty^Utah: 

Pleaae  aooept  my  congratulatlona  and  deep 

M>preolatloQ  for  forty  oonaecutlve  years  of 

beaatUul    choral    broadcaata    and    "spoken 

word"  by  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.  May 

this  bleaaad  anniversary  be  followed  by  many 

tnoBe  yeva^of  these  inspirational  broadcasts. 

^        ...  David  M.  Kknnxdt. 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 

Preeldent  David  O.  McKat, 
Chureh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Satnts. 
47  Mast  South  Temple.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vtah: 

Next  Sunday  marks  40  years  of  continuous 
broadcasting  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  and  the  "Spoken  Word."  They  have 
become  a  major  American  Institution. 
Wherever  I  travel  people  tell  me  how  regu- 
larly they  listen  and  how  Inspired  they  are. 
At  a  time  of  national,  spiritual  crisis,  the 
qjlritnal  character  of  the  music  and  meeaage 
are  needed  more  than  ever.  Millions  are  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  leadership  role  and  to 
all  those  who  have  freely  given  their  serv- 
leea  as  choir  members  and  narrators. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 

Qeorgk  RoumT. 

President  Davh)  O.  McKat, 
Church  Office  Building.  47  East  South  Tem- 
ple. SaU  Lake  City.  Vtah: 
Ccmgratulatlons  to  you  and  the  wonder- 
ful Tabernacle  Choir  on  reaching  another 
major  mUestone  In  its  long  and  illustrious 
career.  The  40th  year  of  contlnuoiu  Chctr 
and  Spoken  Word  broadcasts  certainly  make 
the  Choir  the  envy  of  all  broadcasting.  All  of 
us  from  Utah  are,  of  course,  proud  of  the  in- 
ternational fame  the  Choir  has  brought  us, 
and  this  latest  achievement  is  merely  an- 
other in  a  long  and  ever-growing  list.  Please 
convey  my  congratulatlona  and  best  wishes 
to  all  of  the  members,  and  may  the  Lord's 
blessings  be  with  them  always. 

Waixacv  p.  Bbniott, 
United  States  Senator. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISINO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
when  the  Television  Review  Board  of  the 
National  Assoclatltm  <rf  Broadcasters  an- 
nounced It  would  recommend  phasing 
out  cigarette  commercials  over  the  next 
4  years  I  was  naturally  delighted,  since 
this  is  the  thing  I  have  been  fighting  for 
since  1963.  But  I  felt  I  had  to  temper  my 
congratulations  to  the  board  by  asking - 
"Why  wait  4  years?" 

On  July  12,  the  Wadilngton  Post  car- 
ried an  edUocial  which  eoto>ed  my  senti- 
OMnta,  and  pointed  out  that  although  the 
monetary  loss  to  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try would  be  considerable,    "the  prime 


oonatdemtion  must  be  the  impact  of  the 
new  policy  on  the  public  healtii."  lUs  i» 
aiao  a  point  I  have  tried  to  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  oongratulate  the 
Waahiiwtoa  Poet  on  ite  fine  etatemKit  of 
the  issues  in  this  case,  and  ask  unani* 
mooe  oonaent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Raooio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Why  Watt  4  Tkais? 
The  broadeaat  Industry  has  at  least  gotten 
off  dead  center  in  regard  to  dgarette  adver- 
tising. In  principle  the  proposal  of  the  Tele- 
vision Code  Review  Board  of  the  National  As- 
sodation  of  Broadcasters,  that  cigarette  com- 
mercials be  phased  out  in  four  years,  is  a  sig- 
nificant landmark  in  the  battle  against  lung 
oanoer.  In  oontrast  to  the  NAB's  bland  dis- 
regard of  the  problem  in  the  past,  the  Review 
Board  now  acknowledges  that  something 
must  tie  done  and  that  the  industry  must 
ultimately  face  up  to  Ita  reepoiMlbllity. 

The  critical  weakneoa  in  the  proposed  new 
contrt^  lies  In  the  timing.  Sen.  Pnmk  E. 
Moss  quite  appropriattiy  asked:  "Why  must 
we  wait  four  years?"  Presumably  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  delay  is  to  oxishlon  the  shock  to 
the  Iwoadcasting  Industry.  Since  revenue 
from  cigarette  ads  on  television  and  radio 
amounted  to  nearly  S240  million  in  1998,  the 
shock  from  loss  of  It  may  be  severe,  although 
other  sponsors  will  doubtless  be  found  for 
otost  of  the  programs  now  supported  by  the 
tobacco  industry.  Whatever  the  monetary 
loes,  however,  the  prime  consideration  must 
be  the  impact  of  the  new  policy  on  the  pub- 
lic health. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  estimated  that  300,000  Americans  die  pre- 
maturely each  year  becaiise  of  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. This  means  about  1,200,000  premature 
cieAths  in  four  years.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  cigarette  consumption 
would  cease  with  the  elimination  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  advertising,  but  consvmip- 
tlon  is  known  to  be  enormously  Influenced 
by  such  commercials.  The  shocking  toU  of 
50.000  deaths  from  cigarette  cancer  each  year 
is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  stakes 
on  the  public  health  side  are  high. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  it  is  dlfllcult 
to  see  how  the  Oovemment  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
could  give  their  blessing  to  four  more  years 
of  TV  and  radio  allurement  toward  prema- 
ture death.  Perhaps  the  lengthy  phase-out 
recommended  by  the  Review  Board  is  largely 
a  bargaining  ploy.  But  this  is  not  an  area 
where  bargaining  Is  the  usual  or  proper  pro- 
cedure. Both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  PedMral  Communications  Commis- 
sion must  act  In  accord  with  their  conc^ts 
of  the  public  intereet.  If  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry had  moved  to  phase  out  cigarette 
commercials  within  a  year,  the  PCC  might 
have  found  it  feasible  to  stay  Its  hand  in 
the  interest  of  giving  volxintary  regulation 
a  trial.  But  the  public  will  be  ttilnirfng  more 
about  the  300,000  shortened  lives  each  year 
than  about  broadcasters'  profits,  and  any 
Government  agency  worth  its  salt  will  do  the 
same  thing. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  larger 
numbers  of  medically  Indigent  Indi- 
viduals in  our  rural  areas  and  the  health 
facilities  In  these  areas  are  even  more 
scarce  than  In  the  large  urban  areas. 

Senator  Bamy  OoLowATnt  has  re- 
cently made  a  statement  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
In  this  statement  he  outlines  many  of 
the  health  needs  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion and  supports  the  provisions  of  S. 
2037,  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
Act.  In  order  that  this  excellent  state- 
ment may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoiu),  as  follows: 


HEALTH  NEEDS  OP  OUR  RURAL 
POOR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  need  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  discussion  has  centered  around 
the  health  needs  of  the  urban  poor, 
while  to  a  large  extent  the  needs  of  the 
rural  poor  have  been  ignored.  "ITils  is  not 
only  unfortunate,  but  it  is  also  unwise 


Starkbmt  bt  Sxnatob  BAsar  Oolowari  op 
AxBONA  to  thk  Sxnar  StrBcoicifiTrB  on 
RXALTB,   jTTirx  34,   1900 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  these  remarks  In  support  of  S. 
2037,  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center  Act. 
which  I  have  sponsored  with  Senator  Percy. 
I  am  most  hopefiil  that  this  proposal  wlU 
be  adopted,  either  as  a  separate  Act  or  as  a 
part  of  omnibus  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

In  short,  our  bill  is  designed  to  offer  a  new 
departure  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
all  citizens,  whatever  their  income  and  wher- 
ever they  live.  To  do  this,  in  a  sound  and 
effective  way,  our  measure  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  most  pressing,  current  prob- 
lem— the  fact  that  comprehensive  health 
services  are  simply  not  available  or  assesslble 
to  all  our  people  at  the  local  level.  In  order 
to  meet  this  challenge  squarely,  our  bill 
seeks  to  Improve  the  system  through  which 
health  care  is  provided  by  giving  to  local 
conimunitiee  and  local  groups  the  funding 
they  need  to  construct  or  modernize  com- 
prehensive health  care  centers  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  areas  where  physician  acces- 
sibility is  lowest. 

It  Is  this  approach — toward  a  program  of 
commxmlty  health  centers  In  the  areas  where 
people  live — that  holds  the  best  promise  of 
providing  the  connecting  fibers  to  bind  to- 
gether a  new  coordinated  and  personalized 
medical  service  system. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  the  type 
of  program  we  are  recommending,  and  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness  I  would  like  to  Item- 
ize the  major  benefits  as  I  see  them. 

1.  Comprehensive  neighborhood  health 
clinics,  staffed  by  physicians  who  can  treat 
a  wide  range  of  diseases,  can  provide  resi- 
dents of  low-Income  areas  and  rural  com- 
munities with  the  primary  care  that  is  now 
unavailable  to  them. 

2.  This  concept  will  provide  a  continuity 
of  services  by  the  same  doctors  to  the  same 

individuals   in   their  own  neighborhood a 

situation  that  rarely  exists  at  present  for 
thoee  who  live  in  our  rural  and  low-income 
areas. 

3.  0\ir  plan  wlU  concentrate  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  treatment  of  a  wide  range  of 
illnesses  at  the  same  facility  and  by  the 
same  personnel,  thus  overcoming  the  pres- 
ent tendency  for  fragmentation  of  care 
among  specialized  clinics.  We  would  hope 
to  reverse  the  situation,  which  now  occurs 
too  often,  in  which  a  person  who  is  sick  Is 
ref\ised  care  because  he  has  the  wrong 
disease. 

4.  The  provision  of  comprehensive  out- 
patient care  at  neighborhood  centers  will 
result  In  a  dramatle  redaction  of  hospital 
utilization.  Through  Immunizations,  early 
diagnosis,  and  preventive  medicine,  many 
diseases  will  be  prevented  outright  or  dlag- 
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nosed  before  the  need  for  hospltaltzatton 
arises.  In  addition,  hospital  admissions  for 
diagnostic  purposes  will  be  avoided  since 
such  services  will  be  given  at  the  clinic 

6.  The  possibility  for  Increasing  compm- 
henslve  faclUUes  as  part  of  a  coordinated 
county  or  urban  deUvery  system  will  enable 
hospitals  to  reduce  cosU  by  eliminating  the 
duplication  of  expensive  equipment  which 
can  be  present  dose  at  hand. 

6.  The  establishment  of  neighborhood 
clinics  on  a  large  scale  will  certainly  en- 
coiurage  and  make  it  possible  for  Insurance 
carriers  to  offer  low-cost  health  programs 
because  so  many  kinds  of  medical  services 
can  then  be  provided  in  lower-cost  areas, 
with  the  accompanying  factor  of  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  hospital  days  per  number 
of  covered  persons. 

7.  The  development  of  con^trehenslve 
health  care  clinics  will  help  county  and  city 
governments  get  the  most  from  their  health 
dollar.  It  is  more  economical  by  far  to  con- 
tract for  care  to  be  bandied  by  clinics  than 
by  hospitals.  This  point  is  especially  perti- 
nent to  our  situation  in  Arizona  where  almost 
all  of  the  counties  lack  a  public  county  hoq>l- 
tal  and  are  required  to  contract  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  with  existing  private  hospi- 
tals. 

8.  The  program  of  neighborhood  health 
centers  promoted  by  our  legislation  Is  sound. 
It  has  been  proven  to  be  effective  where 
tested  m  the  form  of  pilot  projects  and  Is 
probably  the  least  costly  Federal  approach 
to  bringing  more  and  better  health  services 
to  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  And,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  our  proposal  does  not 
require  any  added  specific  authorization  of 
Federal  funds.  The  measure  would  achieve  its 
ends  by  eliminating  the  earmarking  of  exist- 
ing authorizations  for  specific  programs  and 
moving  to  a  block  grant  system.  Thus,  the 
plan  will  not  add  to  the  pressures  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

9.  The  bUl  incorporates  built-in  safeguards 
to  assure  that  j)roject8  for  which  funds  are 
granted  will  be  operated  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible.  Unless  the  applicant  can 
show  that  its  pvoject  is  or  can  be  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  project  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  measure  requires  that  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  denied.  As  a  further  step  to 
avoid  wasteful  funding,  the  applicant  must 
also  show  that  any  other  health  facilities 
which  are  operated  by  it  are  likewise  efficient 
and  effective. 

10.  llie  bill  Increases  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  control  the  resources  used  for  their 
health  needs.  The  States  can  certainly  adapt 
their  powers  and  programs  far  more  quickly 
and  wisely  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  their 
people  than  it  is  possible  for  some  admin- 
istrator to  do  who  sits  In  Washington,  D.C. 
It  is  particularly  significant  to  me  that  our 
legislation  takes  accotuit  of  this  fact  by  per- 
mitting the  States  to  determine  for  them- 
selves their  own  needs  and  priorities  as  to 
the  type  of  projects  to  be  funded  under  their 
allotments  for  HUl-Burton  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completee  my  presen- 
tation of  the  general  reasons  why  I  am  so 
strongly  convinced  that  the  aiqiroach  set  out 
In  this  proposal  is  worthwhile.  But  before 
closing.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  thoughts 
concerning  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  so  that  a  clear  history  wUl  be 
made  to  answer  possible  questions  that  may 
arise  in  the  day-to-day  operations  under  this 
law. 

First,  I  want  the  record  to  be  entirely  clear 
that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  equally  in- 
tended for  our  rural  areas  and  small  towns  as 
well  as  for  the  low-income  iirban  communl- 
tles.  The  State  of  Arizona  is  interested  in  this 
measure  from  both  standpoints  as  are  several 
other  States. 

As  I  see  It,  the  Act  will  definitely  be  useful 
in  ArlBona  by  helpiag  to  bring  health  services 
closer   to    the    indigent   senior   citizen,    or 


Mexlcan-Amatloan,  or  American-Indian,  or 
black  dtlaen  who  resides  In  one  of  our  urban 
centers.  But  it  also  wUI  be  of  Immense  as- 
sistance to  the  citizens  of  Arizona  because  It 
will  make  oomprehenslve  health  care  avail- 
able in  the  sparsely  built-up  areas  of  the 
State  whidi  are  remote  from  any  major  med- 
ical faeUities.  I  would  like  to  remind  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  that  several  coun- 
ties in  Arlxma  are  larger  in  territorial  size 
than  many  entire  States  and  yet  have  a 
population  too  small  to  support  more  than 
one  public  hospital — if  that. 

In  my  State,  trips  of  26  and  80  miles  to 
reach  high-quality  health  centers  fu«  com- 
mon. And  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  situa- 
tion where  even  longer  journeys  are  needed. 
For  example,  there  Is  Mohave  County  which 
has  one  major  facility  located  in  Kingman, 
the  county  seat.  Now  this  means  that  citizens 
of  Wlkleup  in  the  same  county  must  travel 
a  distance  of  more  than  60  road  miles  before 
they  reach  a  hospital.  Or,  take  the  case  of 
Yuma  County  where  residents  of  Mohawk 
live  over  40  miles  from  the  closest  hospital. 
And,  in  the  norhem  half  of  this  county,  we 
have  another  typical  situation  in  that  the 
people  of  Hope  have  to  go  60  miles  in  one  di- 
rection to  an  Indian  hospital  at  Parker  or  60 
miles  In  the  other  direction  to  get  to  the 
community  ho^ltal  at  Blythe,  California. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  fill  the  record  with 
similar  instances  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  point.  Our  legislation  must  be  and 
Is  Intended  to  be  interpreted  broadly  to  en- 
able the  establishment  under  the  Act  of 
neighborhood  centers  far  from  the  hospital 
with  which  they  are  associated.  And.  by  "far." 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  talldng 
about  distances  of  50  and  60,  or  even  more, 
road  miles.  If  this  measure  is  to  fulfuU  the 
purpose  which  we  want,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  an  expajided  construction  be  giv- 
en its  provisions  In  the  manner  which  I  am 
describing. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  indicate 
some  oUier  areas  where  the  bill  miost  be  in- 
terpreted BO  as  to  give  the  brockdest  meaning 
to  its  terms.  I  hope  the  explanations  set  forth 
about  the  definition  of  "comprehensive  am- 
bulatory care  center"  establish  that  (a)  a 
center  can  qualify  for  construction  grants 
even  if  it  is  to  be  staffed  by  only  two  or  three 
physicians,  so  long  as  these  individuals  alone 
or  together  can  treat  a  wide  range  of  diseases, 
(b)  a  center  need  not  be  capable  of  caring 
for  all  or  almost  all  the  diseases  to  which  In- 
dividuals are  susceptible  in  an  area,  but 
should  merely  be  able  to  show  that  in  fact 
it  tmly  is  not  a  specialty  clinic  restricted  to 
one  or  a  very  few  types  of  illnesses,  and  (c) 
the  clinic  is  not  expected  to  provide  formal 
health  education,  but  rather  is  intended 
only  to  attempt  to  offer  preventive-type  edu- 
cation, such  as  health  hints  given  at  com- 
munity gatherings  or  food-preparation  ad- 
vice stated  In  pamphlets  distributed  in  the 
area. 

And.  of  course.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  requirement  that  the  clinic  be  associated 
with  an  accredited  hospital  by  stating  that  it 
is  our  purpose  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
neighborhood  clinics  in  communities  which 
are  up  to  60  miles  or  so  away  from  the  asso- 
ciated hospitals.  This  feature  Is  not  so  un- 
usual as  it  sounds  at  first  hearing,  which  I 
hope  I  have  demonstrated  by  the  previous 
examples;  and  I  would  like  to  add  for  your 
consideration  the  fact  that  several  locations 
in  Arizona  are  already  serviced  by  helioopters 
in  medical  emergencies,  which  makes  it  en- 
tirely practical  for  these  centers  to  be  con- 
structed at  great  distances  from  the  affiliate 
hoepltal.  Also,  such  a  broad  Interpretation 
will  help  existing  hospitals  to  develop  a  net- 
work of  clinics  which  WlU  expand  the  exist- 
ing good  services  to  areas  that  lack  it  but 
need  it.  This  will  contribute  to  expanded  and 
better  services  both  In  coimties  where  towns 
are  remote,  and  in  places  such  as  Ptnal 
Cotmty  where  the  present  hospitals  are  small 


and  might  well  wish  to  supplement  their 
facilities  by  contracting  with  asaodated 
clinics  that  will  relieve  the  demandis  on  the 
hospitals. 

And.  in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  make 
certain  that  the  guidelines  which  are  set  up 
under  the  statute  are  not  so  strict  that  most 
Arizona  hospitals  will  be  found  Ineligible  to 
participate  in  the  new  program.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  almost  one-half  of  the  hospitals  In 
Arizona  have  been  adjudged  to  be  non-con- 
forming by  the  Arlaona  State  Department  of 
Health  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  struc- 
tures. I  want  it  plainly  understood,  however, 
that  this  survey  evaluation  specifically  was 
not  based  upon  the  quality  of  the  services 
being  rendered  at  the  non-conforming  facil- 
ities. These  hospitals  are  still  providing  ade- 
quate care  and  services  and  should  be  con- 
sidered eligible  to  participate  in  projects 
under  our  bUI  to  the  same  full  extent  as  the 
other  hospitals.  And.  as  the  final  point  I  wish 
to  raise  concerning  the  hospitals  which  may^e. 
participate  in  the  program,  the  record  shouflf^^ 
show  that  the  term  "hospital  center"  when 
used  in  section  625  (m)  Is  not  intended  to 
slgnlTy  anything  more  than  what  is  ordi- 
narUy  understood  to  be  a  hospital.  The 
language  "hospital  center"  merely  conforms 
to  normal  parlance  used  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  describing  what  we  laymen  refer 
to  simply  as  a  "hospital". 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
any  report  on  the  proposal  endorsed  In  our 
biU  make  it  unmistakable  that  Arizona  and 
the  several  other  States  with  similar  situa- 
tions are  to  not  be  written  out  of  the  bill 
by  administrative  decision.  The  guidelines 
wMch  are  promulgated  under  the  law  must 
be  aimed  at  fostering  and  encouraging  the 
creation  of  these  vitality  needed  health  care 
centers.  It  must  never  be  overlooked  that 
the  preeminent  purpose  of  our  measxue  Is  to 
provide  the  deUvery  of  high  quality  health 
services  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  what  they 
earn  or  where  they  live.  In  my  opinion,  the 
approach  presented  by  the  measure  repre- 
sents a  real  opportunity  for  the  nation  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  most  deeply-felt  human 
needs — the  good  health  of  all  our  citizens. 
This  goal  is  certainly  basic  to  the  enjoyment 
of  each  Indivlduars  personal  freedom  and  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittee 
act  favorably  on  the  measure  or  incorporate 
the  concept  and  approach  reconunended  by 
us  into  any  general  legislation  that  it  ap- 
proves in  this  field. 


PROGRESS  ON  THE  POTOMAC- 
REPORT  FROM  WESTVACO,  LUKE, 
MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  pol- 
luted state  of  the  Potomac  River  is  an 
obvious  fact  and  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  entire  basin  and  all  of  its  residents. 

Industries  are  so  often  cited  as  major 
polluters  of  various  waterways  that  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  know  that  many 
firms  in  the  Potomac  Basin  are  taking 
real  Initiatives  to  help  clean  up  the 
waters  which  they  use. 

One  such  industry  is  the  Pine  Papers 
Division  of  Westvaco,  formerly  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  located  at 
Luke,  Md.,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Potomac.  This  major  western  Maryland 
IndusfaT  relies  on  the  river  so.  heavily 
,that,  at  periods  of  low  flow,  its  water 
must  be  circulated,  purified  and  recir- 
culated to  meet  the  mill's  needs. 

A  recent  company  newsletter  detailed 
the  great  effort  which  Westvaco  has 
made  at  Luke  to  curb  both  water  and 
air  pollution.  As  an  editorial  in  the 
Hagerstown  Dally  Mall  observed,   the 
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company's  investment  of  some  $14  mil- 
lion kv  anUpoUuttoQ  eqttfpment  exceeds 
the  linMictal  oonunltnMnt  of  any  ottier 
baaln  entity  except  the  Washington 
metropolitan  ar«a. 

As  both  the  company  and  the  Dally 
Mall  noted,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Aeld  mine  drainage,  for  example.  Is  a 
serious  problem  on  the  North  Branch. 
and  will  became  even  more  troublesome 
when  the  Bloomlngton  Dam  has  been 
completed. 

Because  the  problems  of  the  Potcunac 
have  been  so  often  discussed.  I  believe 
that  progress  should  receive  wide  recog- 
nition as  well.  I  therefore  aA  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  In  the  Raooto  at  this 
point  the  editorial  from  the  Hagerstown 
DaUy  ICall  of  May  14.^  1969,  and  "Prog- 
ress on  the  Potomac,"  from  a  recent 
Westvaco  newsletter. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

(Ifeon  the  Hagentown  (Md.)  Datly  mui,  SiSy 
14. 1909]  j 

for  (^fiMdM  tba  pulp  and  jMpn  mill  at 
Luk«.  Md..  In  Allegany  County  naa  been  a 
symbol  of  air  and  water  pollution  on  tbe 
Potomac  River. 

Now  it  U  becoming  a  symbol  of  what  can 
be  done  to  allerlate  pollution. 

Tba  Luke  mill,  aooording  to  a  release  from 
Westvaco.  bas  spent  more  money  than  any 
operation  on  the  Potomac  River,  except  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  to  dean 
up  the  river. 

llie  914.000,000  invested  In  antipollution 
eqiUpment  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
company  Investment  at  Luke. 

The  Cltlaens  CovmcU  for  a  Clean  Potomac, 
located  in  Waahlngton.  D.C..  has  dted  tba 
Luke  mm  tat  Its  ezeeUant  wcrk  m  «i— THi%g 
up  the  river. 

Ilia  Kejraer  Jayceaa  presented  a  plaque  for 
tb*  mlU's  eflorta  In  air  and  stream  poUutlon 
abatement. 

One  of  the  big  mUestones  m  water  pollu- 
tion abatonent  was  the  waste  treatment 
plant  at  Westan^xirt.  It  was  btillt  and  op- 
erated by  the  Uppir  Potomac  River  Commis- 
sion and  serves  three  towns,  but  Westvaco 
underwrote  tbe  bonds  necessary  for  construc- 
tion and  the  company  pays  96  percent  of  all 
cosu.  including  amortization  of  the  bonds 
and  (derating  esqMnsea. 

It  must  be  doing  a  good  Job,  because  the 
most  recent  Potomac  Basin  conf^enoe  in- 
cluded a  railroad  ezouraion  throu^  the  Poto- 
mac VaUey  with  limoh  at  the  Weetemport 
treatment  plant.  That  shows  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence In  a  treatment  plant.  Hagerstown  has 
done  good  work  In  Improving  Its  treatment 
plant,  but  we're  not  qtilte  ready  to  Invite 
anybody  there  for  lunch  yet. 

The  company  is  careful  not  to  claim  that 
It  has  solved  aU  poUutlon  and  odor  problems. 
but  It  does  say  there  wont  be  foam  covering' 
the  river  from  bank  to  bank  again  and  the 
once-barren  hill  behind  the  plant  gets  green- 
er every  year. 

There  are  also  some  Ironies  In  the  situa- 
tion. 

Tht  Potomac  River  above  the  mill  Intake 
looks  dean  and  sparkling.  Actually  It  Is  so 
poUuted  with  add  mines  drainage  that  the 
mlU  must  use  iif  inlees  steel  piping  at  the 
water  Intake  and  provide,  expensive  treat- 
ment to  make  It  good  enough  to  use  In  pulp 
and  papermaUng.  / 

And  the  better  Job  the  Luke  mm  does  m 
water  poUutlon  abatemeiU.  the  moM  add 
the  river  becomes.  / 

Before  Installation  of  itu  new  n»«ir  Mht^ 


the  Luke  mill's  alkaline  effluenae  neutrallaed 
the  add  Potomac.  Now  the  aekl  water  Is  go* 
Ing  further  and  further  downstream. 

Add  water  u  gdng  to  become  an  even 
more  serious  problem  when  the.  SJoomlngton 
Dam  la  built.  The  dam  wlU  back  up  add 
watw  into  Oarrett  County,  then  releaae  it  in 
large  quantitlee  in  Ume  of  drought.  Recent 
authorisation  of  the  muob^needed  h«.«| 
makee  It  even  more  urgent  to  do  something 
about  poUutlon  from  add  lll^«^^  drainage. 

The  other  ma}or  area  of  poUutlon  on  th* 
Potomac  River  la  meteopoUtan  Washington 
and  the  eetuary,  and  the  worst  offenders  are 
the  federal  agendas  themselves,  by  the  fed- 
eral government's  own  admission. 

Since  the  federal  government  is  demand- 
ing that  everybody  else  dean  up  his  own  pol- 
lution, there  U  no  excuse  for  the  government 
itself  to  poUuU  the  river. 

It's  not  impossible. 

Ask  Westvaco. 

PaoQBXsa  ON  thx  Potomao 
PoUUtlon  18  Uke  the  weather.  "Everyone 
talks  about  It  but  no  one  doee  anything  about 

Yee,  that's  the  Impreedon  many  of  us  get 
today  when  we  hear  and  read  about  the  pol- 
lution that  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  nation. 
Pollution  sources  are  many  and  varied.  The 
whole  of  society  adds  to  the  problem  In  one 
way  or  another. 

It's  true  that  there  are  many  pollution 
problems  throughout  the  nation  today  We 
can't  speak  for  other  areas.  But  we  certainly 
do  know  what  Is  happening  right  here  at 
home.  Someone  la  really  doing  something 
about  It  I  ^^ 

Let's  look  at  the  record!  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  at  Luke,  foam  on  the  river  from  bank 
to  bank  was  not  uncommon.  Thwe  were  128 
openings  in  the  river  waU  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Ashee.  bark,  lime  mud,  condensate 
etc..  went  into  the  river. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  the  hill  behind  the 
Luke  mm  became  barren,  the  reeult  of  ef- 
fluent from  an  add  sulphite  process,  produc- 
tion of  raw  material  for  activated  carbon 
and  effluent  from  lees  effldent  power  boUers 

The  typical  odor  of  a  kraft  pulp  mm  had 
been  a  source  of  anqulshed  remarks  from 
many  visitors  for  years. 

WHAT'S  HAPPKNINO   NOW? 
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Today,  the  Luke  mm  has  spent  more  money 
than  any  operation  on  the  Potomac  River,  ex- 
cept the  District  of  Columbia,  to  take  the 
lead  in  working  toward  a  deaner  Potomac. 

The  Citizen's  CoimcU  For  a  Clean  Potomac, 
located  In  Washington.  D.C..  has  cited  the 
Luke  mUl  for  Its  excellent  work  In  cleaning 
up  the  river.  The  Keyaer  Jaycees  presented  a 
plague  for  the  Mill's  efforts  In  air  and  stream 
poUutlon  abatement.  One  of  the  major  mUe- 
stones  m  water  poUutlon  abatement  was 
the  waste  treatment  plant  at  Weetemport 
Built  and  operated  by  the  Upper  Potomac 
River  Commission.  Westvaco  imderwrote  the 
bonds  necessary  for  construction  and  the 
company  pays  over  96%  of  aU  coets.  including 
amortization  of  the  bonds  and  operating 
evpensee. 

Today,  those  128  river  openings  have  been 
reduced  to  a  bare  mlnimimi  with  flood 
pim»ps  and  cooling  water  discharges  com- 
prising the  buUc  of  the  few  remaining 
outlets. 

Today,  the  Luke  mm  has  instaUed  and  in 
operation  electroetaUc  predpltators  on  three 
of  the  four  major  stacks.  Predpltators  are 
the  moet  eflldent  air  poUutlon  abatement 
devices  available  to  reduce  parUculate  mat- 
ter. Design  engineering  work  Is  ehready  vm- 
derway  for  a  predpltator  on  the  fourth 
major  stack.  The  present  cost  for  each  of 
theee  units  would  be  about  SSOO.OOO. 

llxere  are  five  wet  scrubbers  In  operation 
at  strategio  potnts,  as  weU  as  bag  filters  and 
msehonlcal  dust  ooUectors. 


Today,  the  hm  behind  the  mm  gets 
greener  every  year  (ask  any  long-time  red- 
dent)  .  This  is  the  result  of  a  change  to  the 
sulphate  process  as  weU  as  Increasing  use 
of  stack  cleaning  devices. 

Today,  the  Luke  mUl  has  in  operation  a 
htack  Uquor  oxidation  unit  to  help  reduce 
odor.  InstaUed  during  the  summer  of  1967, 
the  unit  coot  $260,000  to  reduce  the  odorous 
gaaoB  about  80%. 

This  unit  WW  not  eUminate  all  odor  (we 
were  oareftd  to  moke  this  point  when  it 
started  up),  but  It  Is  one  major  step  in  a 
long-range  program  to  drastically  reduce  the 
boundaries  of  the  "odor  threshold". 

Today,  the  Hike  mm  have  about  $14,000.- 
000  Inveeted  In  fadUtlee,  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  aid  poUutlon  abatement.  That 
la  10%  of  the  total  company  investment  of 
$140,000,000  here  at  Luke— a  lot  of  money 
any  way  you  cut  It. 

Even  with  this  effort,  tbe  mill  has  not 
aehleved  perfMtlon  in  Its  poUutlon  abate- 
ment aotlvlttas. 

Tbe  point  U  that  gtaat  strides  have  been 
^***n  in  *  very  short  time.  The  mm  has 
hecorae  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  the  poUu- 
tlon abatement  effort.  Lef  s  give  credit  where 
credit  is  duel 

AU  this  progreas  and  activity  In  improve- 
ment of  ah:  quaUty  has  taken  place  volun- 
tarily. The  Luke  mill  had  quleUy  been  In- 
stalling air  poUutlon  control  eqiUpment  Icng 
before  it  became  the  popular  "cause"  that 
it  Is  now. 

ALL  n  NOT  GOLD  TRAT  OLITTBW 

Two  important  points  miist  be  kept  In 
mind  when  dlsousslng  the  Luke  mm. 

The  large  volume  of  "white  smoke"  seen 
rising  from  the  mm  U  mostly  water  vapor, 
and  not  smoke.  As  most  employeee  know, 
^^_  l«  steam  which  is  released  during  the 
pcoduoUon  of  pulp  and  p^Mr.  Do  not  con- 
fuse sir  poUutlon  with  the  large  amounts 
of  water  vapor  you  see. 

Hie  Potomac  River  ahove  the  »nMl  intake 
looka  dear  and  sparkling.  ActuoUy,  it  is  so 
heavily  pdluted  with  add  mine  drainage 
that  the  mm  must  use  ittainlnas  steel  piping 
at  the  water  Intake  and  provide  expendve 
treatment  to  moke  it  good  ontwigii  to  use 
in  the  ptUp  and  papwmaklng  prooeM. 

One  paradox  In  this  situation  is  that  the 
better  Job  the  Luke  mm  doee  In  water  poUu- 
tlon abatement,  the  more  add  the  river  be- 
comes. 

Before  installation  of  the  No.  8  lime  kiln, 
the  Luke  mm's  alkaline  effluent  neutralized 
the  add  Potomac.  Now  the  add  Pot<Mnac 
water  Is  going  further  and  further  down- 
stream since  there  is  lees  and  lees  alkaline 
effluent.  Irmlc,  Isn't  it? 

wans  no  ws  oo  noM  hxut 

A  multl-mmion  doUar  program  Is  now  be- 
ing designed  that  wm  move  the  Luke  mUl 
even  further  ahead  In  air  and  watw  poUu- 
tlon abatement. 

This  "Blueprint  for  Progreee".  when  com- 
pleted. wlU  give  the  Luke  miii  additional 
efflclent  facilities  for  poUutlon  abatement  to 
further  Improve  the  quoUty  of  both  air  and 
water. 

The  Luke  mm  U  not  perfect.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  say  that  there  is  no 
room  for  Improvements.  Bat  a  steady,  con- 
tinuing poUutlon  abatement  effort  indicates 
a  sincere  deelre  to  continue  as  a  good  neigh- 
bor and  to  remain  among  the  leaden  in  pol- 
lution abatement. 

What  is  "in  the  worlcs"  for  future  poUu- 
tlon abatement  fadUtleer  Rl^t  now  it 
would  be  dlffloult  to  give  a  mtrnth-by-month 
startup  ttms  for  new  equlpmmit.  but  here  is 
what  is  lu^jpenlng. 

A  shroud  has  been  authorized  for  the 
lime  kiln.  This  Is  an  expenditure  of  some 
$112,000  to  further  reduce  the  poedbUlty 
of  redduol  lime  dust  escaping  to  tbe  air. 
Some  at  this  equipment  is  already  installed 
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and  more  work  wm  be  done  In  the  immediate     to  determine  what  additional  stepe  are  need-  A  staff  study  done  for  I^ong  by  committee 

future.                                                                        ed  to  improve  water  quality.  staff  shonra  the  low  federal   taxes  reported 

An  expenditure  of  over  $226,000  has  been         Stadles,  engineering  or  authorisation  re-  originally  by  U.S.  OU  Week  (Aug.  6.  1968). 

anthmaed  to  reuse  the  pulp  mill  combined     queete  are  In  various  degrees  of  completion  The  Long  figure  shows  8.8%  of  net  income 

condensate.  K"g1rT'^r<"g  Is  under  way  now.     for  such  varied  Items  as  demlster  mesh  pads  was  paid  as  federal  Income  tax. 

When  completed,  this  wm  mean  a  reduction     for  smelter  vents  (to  control  odor  and  par-  But  then  Long  adds  In  all  kinds  of  local 

In  the  BCM)  (biochemical  oxygen  demand)  of     tloulate  matter),  scrubbers  (air),  condenser  taxes  on   production,   severance   taxes   and 

the  river.                                                                 reb«mds  (odor),  a  predpltator  (air),  surface  property  Uxes. 

A   computerized   modd   of   the   Potomac     oondenser  (water) ,  etc.  Some  defenders  of  tax  avoidance  even  add 

River  has   been  authorized.   This  wm  en-        Ttie  Luke  mlU  for  many  years  has  been  iQ  excise  taxes. 

able  Luke  mill  and  DivUion  technical  peo-     sinoordy  Interested  in  maintaining  a  far-  But  If  you  add  to  the  average  man's  federal 

pie  to  imdertake  extremely  detailed  studies     reaching  program  of  poUutlon  abatement  ac-  Income  tax  burden  aU  other  taxes  he  pays 

of  the  river  and  the  nUU's  effect  upon  It  and     tivitiee  and  It  wm  continue  to  do  so.  t^  figure  would  be  weU  above  the  typical 

18%  to  20%. 

HEBE'S  WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  AT  LUKE  FOR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  Sen.  Wm.  Proxmlre   (D..  Wis.)    countered 

Long's  claim  by  noting  that  some  oil  oom- 

panics — even   with   all    of   the    local    taxes 

...Mui   Parnu*                                                                                  Cui  throwu  In — pay  less  "than  moet  industries 

mama   mri— ««.  ^^  ^^  federal  Income  tax  alone." 

Proxmlre    choee   Atlantic    Richfield    as    a 

Prevent  retiduil  lime  dutt  Irom  empiai  tt  cooiim  units  ol        {112,000  horrible  example  noting  that  in  1967  It  paid 

ElStSl^"  effluent  point  to  reduce  blochemlc.1  oxygen  d«n.nd         225.000  ^°  federal  Income  tax  (on  Ite  •138.6  mmion 

on  tlie  river.  profit),  8.0%  as  state  and  foreign  taxes  and 

Make  possible  etUswelif  dsteUed  stsdiss  ot  the  river  to  deler- 18.5%  as  severance,  production  and  property 

mine  luture  requirements  to  improve  vratsr  qeaMy.  taxes 

Elimlnste unitary  teewr  diecharie Id  river 40,000  <.r.A~.~«~»  ♦».i«  oTer  _H»k  ..k^  ^nor  wn.....  t... 

Stop  chemical  pollution  olilr  Irom  smelter  tank 24,000  Compare  this  27%  with  the  40%  borne  by 

Remove  chemicals  and  paniculate  matter  Irom  floe  laaes  «« No.         600, 000  the  average  manufacturing  company,"  Prox- 

2S  power  boiler.  mire  said. 

Prevent  particles  ol  cUy  and  starch  irom  eacairini  "n  theujh           50.000  As  for  excises,  the  pubUc  pays  the  tax  on 

oWnch)"-      ■"  •"          " ""            ■"  gasoune,  not  the  refinS! 

Shut  down  lime  kiln  H  air  polhitien  abatement  equipment  tails Refiners  only  ooUect  the  Uxes. 

Reduce  mill  ardor  30  percent  by  preventini  hydrogen  sulfide         250,000  An  even  more  preposterous  figure  was  put 

Irom  evaping.        ,.  ^      ,  .                .      .            ^        ,,»,.„«,  toeether  by  Price  Waterhouse  it  Co..  the  ac- 

Recover  chemicab  used  in  the  pulping  process.  A  ma)or  second-       4.705, 000  l^,„^"    »—,    ^ZoJtrT^  oi^i  ^/v^^-rTiL  it, 

ary  benefit  is  eliminrtlon  of  lime  mud  escaping  to  river.  counting  firm,  showing  21  oil  companies  in 

Prevent  escape  of  lime  dust  at  kiln  dry  end  (99  percwrt  effec-           40,000  1967  paid  6.4%  of  their  "adjusted"  groas  In- 

tive).  come  In  direct  taxes. 

Prevent  escape  of  lime  dust  at  kiln  wet  end  (99  percent  elTecthre).        » 40, 000  ^he  "utudw"  w««  mAda  for  tha  Mld.Oon. 

Tie  in  numerous  mill  outfalls  with  the  waste  treatment  plant....          30, 000  . ,  ™    ^'^l    J^"  .™*f«  "'    ,S*  „    tl   t hi 

Prevent  the  escape  of  Hme  dost  and  limestone  dust  while  moving                (»)  tlnent   OU   &   Gas   Assn.   and   given   to   the 

lime  to  stortfs.  Located  St  wet  and  dry  ends  of  lime  kiln.  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  to  help  It 

Placed  around  all  tanks  at  liBwkNfl  to  contain  liquid  and  pre-                (>)  decide  about  oU  taxes. 

R^ r;uS1»rss!L»^'•^^"•:''"": 22.400  ^^^  ^^-^  f-f»^  rZa"^.  •^^ 

Reduce  escapiniduit  In  clay  and  stirthunloadlniarei 20,000  bUUon   In  taxes   here   and  abroad,   the  ac- 

Remove  chemicala  and  particulate  RUtter  from  flue  gasee  of  No.         330,000  countants  tabulated.  Including  $7.6  bUUon 

1  raoovery  boiler.  in  motor  fud  and  other  excises. 

Treat  wasUsfrosi  Luke  miUas  well  as  3  local  towns •  4. 000. 000  p^^^^   Waterhouse    took    tax   Information 

from  the  top  21  companies. 

Remove  chemicals  and  particulate  matter  from  flue  gases  ol         300,000  To  beef  up   the   tax  percentage,   the   ac- 

No.  2  recovery  boiler.                                                          ^.^  „^  countants  threw  In  not  only  severance,  prop- 

— Then  majors  can  say : 

» Designed  and  built  as  part  of  the  $4,700,000  No.  3  Nme  kiln.  -yf^    p^y    q^bt     qj    quj.    mcome    In    direct 

•  Bond  issue  underwritten  by  company.  Luke  mill  pays  96  per-  taxes  " 

cost  ol  current  operating  coats.  .  ,'„      ^        ,..^      ^    „ 

A  letter  from  Mldco  to  Congress  urges  tax 

Savealls  or  «ber  recovery  fac.llt..,  are  on  all  9  papr  machines.  re**S,n1r2r^  *Siord*"(f^^Ur  oS 

^  Week)  as  misleading. 

The  trick  word  was  "adjtisted"  income. 

CTUTTING  THROUGH  THE  OIL  FOG     that  we  must  pass  the  surtax  extension  By  adjusting  the  income,  federal  taxes  rose 

luir.    mr^^mrrov    ur,-  T»r«tH<.T,»    tth      without  any  major  tax  reforms  because  to  19%  from  the  8.8%  in  Sen.  Longs  study. 

r.^^  ^^^^P^i\^  ^^^'^^fV      f'     the  country  needs  the  surtax.  Ml^co  noted  that  a  federal  tax  credit  Is 

Oil  Week  has  done  its  usual  fine  Job  cut-        „     d»    f^     *  T^.,„  *v,rZ>„  *v,-  »«.™*™  only  auowed  for  the  income  taxes  on  profits 

ting    through    all    the    verbiage    being     .^J-^t^^^t'fZr^L^fnnTS^^  mode  abroad. 

spewed  out  by  the  oU  companies  as  they     S*^''?L''t!?.H^  *^„To^™«  f^nSv  ^"'^n  income  taxes^uegedly  omitting 

try  to  defend  all  their  special  prlvllege«.    ^^^  *t^.^'i«'^^'J  °"  ^®  L^fc^Si^  *"  royaities-came  to  $1.6  buuon  m  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  U.S.    ^*****  *^  *°,  "'•*  °*J  ^f^Pw  ^"*  ''^*'»  *  ^  "»•*  *'^*'"  *  "^^'y 

OU  W^k's  analvHia  of  the  oU  tax  anni-     '^««^  °^  *  ^"^  "^^^^  ^^  °^^  barons  is  often  debatable. 

mpnt^  ft,  wpnaaTtahlP  of  the  FMleml     C<»tinue  tO  rake  In  record  high  profits  out-and-out  royalties  to  fordgn  govern- 

SSs^r'tSflSit^r^rs^^J^^    wltt^ut  paying  any  Significant  Federal  me^t»  «c^ee^ed  «^  mimon^Mi^^d^^_ 

iL^ks'*'"'"' **  ""' *^*''^°°  °' "^       ?^l^Sg  no  objection,  the  analysis  ""l^T""  *"  ^r^*!,"  ,* -^^^^     , 

remarKS.                                                                        «~»«— ««  *„  k«  n^tnta/*  <n  tho  -ownnon  The  Investment  tax  credit  lowered  federal 

Mr.  President,  as  we  near  the  vote  on    ^  ?,?*'?**  *°  ^  printed  in  the  Ricord,  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^. 

the  surtax  extension.  I  think  it  is  very     asioiiows.  uq^  compared  with  $1.6  buuon  for  foreign 

Important  to  realize  that  the  oil  com-  outtwo  tbbovgh  thx  foo— Hawdt  ottdx  tax  crediu. 
panics  with  their  high  and  increasing  10  On,  Tax  AaoxmxirtB 
profits  are  shifting  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
average  taxpayer  who  doee  not  have  aU 
the  special  tax  prlvilegee  enjoyed  by  the 
oil  industry. 

In  1968  the  major  oil  companlew  paid 
only  7.7  percent  of  their  net  tnoome  In 
Federal  Income  taxes,  down  from  8J 
percent  in  1967.  Tlie  lowest  tax  Inracket 
for  individuals  is  14  percent. 

Now,  we  have  the  surtax  which  falls 
most  heavily  upon  the  individuals  who 
are  already  overtaxed.  Yet  we  are  told 


Equi 


Shroud >  1909 

Reuse  combined  condenasta >196S 

Computerized  model  ol  river 11969 

Upper  mill  saeitary  sewer. '  1969 

Oemijter  No.  2  recovery « 1969 

Electrostatic  precipitator 1968 

3  wet  strubben 196$ 

Electronic  intertock 1968 

Black  liquor  oxidation  unit 1967 

No.  3  lime  kiln 1966 

Wet  scrubber ,..  1966 

Wet  scrubber 1966 

Pulpmill  sewer  extension 1966 

Covered  conveyors 1966 

Concrete  moats 1966 

Dust  collector 1965 

Bag  filters. 1964 

Electrostatic  precipitator 1963 

Upper  PotomK  Rhrer  Commisaion  1960 

activated  sladge  plant  for  waste 

treatment. 

Electrostatic  precipitator 1959 

Ctarifier  unit 1958 

Aah  lagoon 1957 


>  Early. 

•  Lata 

•  Spring. 


Note: 


As  the  <M1  tax  debate  heats  up  in  the  tJ.S. 
Senate  pr<cq;x»iu^ts  of  special  favors  for  large 
reflnos  are  clrctilatlng  their  arguments  to 
the  pubUo  and  Oongreaa. 

Below  are  the  moot  commonly  heard  argu- 
ments and  UJS.  oa  Week'a  views  of  them. 


on.  PATS  uom*  taxes  thax  noar  eusmaas 
This  gagn — ^voiced  by  API  Fxesldant  ftank 
Ikord  and  others — was  ""docamonted"  re- 
cently by  the  oU  producer  who  heads  the 
Senate's  tax  writing  conmilttee,  RusseU  Long 
(D..La.). 

Long  said  the  top  19  oU  companies  pay 
4U%  ot  their  not  inoome  In  taxao.    ~ 


THX  iwuuBiar  srainM  nxic  aoahtst  chaitoi 

Independence  producers,  with  their  own 
grievances  against  major  oooqwnles,  have 
been  moving  away  from  defense  of  deple- 
tion aUowonoe  for  exploration  abroad. 

The  battle  broke  wide  open  m  June  at 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Assn.  of  Amer- 
ica's convention. 

EorUer  the  Texas  Independents  (TTPBO) 
^tproved  a  committee  report  nottng  that  the 
attack  on  foreign  depletion  and  foreign  tax 
credits  was  the  major  companies*  headache. 

TIFRO  took  no  stand  on  tax  incentives  for 
overseas  and  triad  to  win  IFAA  to  that  stand, 
but  foUad. 
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Wrtlww  WllMO.  a  iMwIlfn  ClUoaco  twakar, 
told  IPAA  a  oat  in  d<pl«ttop  laat  the  wont 
t&mff  tbat  ooold  ttappea. 

■adlnc  the  right  to  writs  off  the  intan- 
glblo  oosta  of  (trUUoc  woold  bo  m  hard  blow 
to  lnd«p«id«at  produoera.  ba 


on.  TAX  MToaa  rklf  rant  icokb  on. 

This  ugTUMnt,  orlglnaU7  tlie  strongMt 
■rgumant  for  lower  taxes  on  oil  haa  weak- 
ened In  raoent  yean. 

•-ma  indostry  lant  drlUlng  aa  hard  as  lU 
rsaooroes,  equipment  and  know-how  per- 
mit," caottaned  the  OU  A  Oat  Journal. 

"As  a  reciilt,  it  li  not  llnrting  the  oU  and 
gas  needed  to  meet  slc3rrocketlng  demand  .  .  . 
unless  tha  petroleum  Industry  steps  up  Its 
exploration  eOart  and  has  some  new  reserves 
to  show,  Its  defenders  may  be  ok>bbered  In 
their  future  battles  with  crltlos."  the  Journal 


If  UjB.  luoduoerB  are  favored  with  tax  In- 
centives and  protection  from  market  com- 
petition by  the  Imports  wall  and  state  con- 
trols, why  aren't  they  looking? 

In  IMS  there  were  30,600  fewer  wells 
drilled  than  In  1966. 

The  tax  system  actually  encourages  ex- 
ploration abroad  by  granting  the  depletion 
allowance  for  searching  overseas. 

If  China  allowed  foreign  oil  firms  to  ex- 
plore, 'a"  company  could  get  depletion  for 
adding  16  China's  oil  suppUes. 

Foreign  royalties  may  be  treated  as  tax 
credits. 
That  really  draws  oil  monay  ateoad. 
All  of  tlie  easy-to-find  oil  has  been  located 
In  the  continental  n.S. 

Drillers  have  to  look  deeper  and  It  costs 
a  lot  more  to  drill  at  home  especially  \^ten 
you  have  to  go  deeper  down. 

"niat  oil  tax  benefits  havent  woi^ed  was 
shown  In  a  Treasury  Department  study  that 
showed  that  additional  marginal  production 
brought  on  by  domestic  oil  tax  provisions 
have  produced  about  $150  million  a  year 
more  oil  at  a  loss  to  the  IVeasury  of  91.6 
billion  In  revenue. 

"In  effect."  Sen.  Proxmlre  said,  "we're  pay- 
ing 910  for  every  $1  In  addlUonal  oil  re- 
serves." 

If  the  depletion  allowance  were  completely 
eliminated  our  12  year  supply  would  prob- 
ably be  cut  to  an  11-year  level.  Treasury  fore- 
cast. 


on.  IS  A  WAsrriKo 

Every  time  a  barrel  Is  piunped  out  of  tha 
ground  the  producers  capital  Is  depleted. 

■vary  year  a  man  worka  his  warklng  Ufa 
U  out  by  a  year.  Bap.  iUehanl  Pulton  (D.. 
Tann.)  told  tha  House. 

By  ttiat  reasoning  we  should  all  gat  a  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Actiially  the  wasting  asset  aigumant  oan 
support  a  claim  for  oost  depletton.  the 
amount  actoaUy  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

But  allowing  producers  a  fixed  percentage 
rate  of  37.6%  allows  i*a^\i*in^  the  aama  asset 
19  times  over,  according  to  an  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  study. 

MASKXTXaS   SHOT7LD    HXLP   OXTKNI)   TRK 

paoDucnoN  tax  favobs 

Since  the  goodies  are  in  production  rather 
than  marketing,  profits  are  pxished  back  to 
tha  propped  up  crude  oil  price. 

EqulUble  taxation — on  a  i>ar  with  other 
industrlee  and  smaU  businessmen — would 
encourage  constructive  marketing  practices 
many  marketers  believe. 

Other  marketers — who  have  substantial 
stock  holdings  in  major  oompanlea— favor 
the  refiner's  viewpoint. 

But  did  they  get  the  stock  in  return  for 
the  sale  of  their  company? 

Incentives  are  needed  to  draw  the  vast 
capital  needed  to  find  new  reserves. 

This  argument  is  advanced  by  banks 
specisUzlng  In  loans  to  oil  companies  such  as 
New  York's  Chase  Manhattan. 

But  where  Is  all  the  Investment  eoine 
today?  •*      * 

If  present  tax  policy  is  drawing  exploration 
money  abroad  leaving  the  system  xmtouched 
won't  help  gather  a  lot  of  capitaL 

Some  economists  argue  that  the  industry 
Is  actually  overcapitalized  now  because  of 
the  attraction  of  the  tax  gimmicks. 

Without  the  gimmicks  investment  would 
decline  and  return  on  investment  before 
taxes  woiUd  be  Improved. 

NATIONAL  SECUKITT  WOtTLD  aUfTlJt 

How  does  it  help  the  nation's  security  for 
the  biggest  taxpayers  to  skip  taxes  at  pay 
practically  nothing? 

Federal  tax  figures  show  tax  advantages 
are  given  mostly  to  the  big  internationals. 
Texaco,  California  and  Jersey  Standard, 
Gulf.  Mobil  and  smaller  internationals. 
Marathon  and  Getty. 

FEDERAL  TAXES  OF  LAR6EST  REFINERS 


Much  higher  taxes  are  paid  by  ilffmiistlo 
firms,  PhilUps,  Ohio  Standard,  Sunray,  Ash- 
land, Indiana  standard. 

UlKUfO    on.    TAXXS    Wttl.    XAlaX    OASOUMX    AMD 
FlIXL  OIL  FUCBS 

Indiana  Standard  makes  a  bigger  profit 
than  Shea,  but  Standard  pays  30%  federal 
income  tax  and  Shell  paid  13%. 

They  often  seU  for  the  same  price  to  their 
statlona  where  they  compete. 

"Texaco  paid  1.9%  of  its  nat  income  in  1987 
while  Ashland  Oil  &  Refimng  paid  32.8%  yet 
they  both  sell  at  about  the  same  price  and 
make  money. 

In  fact  Sen.  Proxmlre  has  accrised  Texaco 
of  hiking  prices  In  February  becaiise  of  the 
tax  situation  so  it  can  pay  Itself  a  higher 
price  for  crude  oil  and  lower  its  federal  taxes. 

Prices  are  determined  by  competition  or  the 
lack  of  it,  not  taxes. 

The  reeerve  supply  of  saturated  fat  col- 
lecting in  some  of  the  larger  firms  shows  a 
vast  source  to  fall  back  on. 

As  Rep.  Charles  Vanlk  (D.,  O.)  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  Atlantic  reported  in- 
come before  taxes  of  «377,942,000  in  1966-67 
yet  pcUd  no  federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

Oallfomla  Standard  earned  a  half  billion 
in  1967  but  only  paid  1.2%  as  federal  income 
tax. 

niat's  a  lot  of  fat. 

Of  course  refiners  could  use  a  tax  Increase 
as  an  excuse  to  hike  product  prices. 

They  wisely  avoided  that  point  when  the 
surtax  was  imposed  (except  for  Ohio  Stand- 
ard which  pays  a  higher  tax  than  com- 
petitors) . 

Of  course  a  10%  surtax  on  little  or  no  taxes 
isnt  much  to  complain  about. 

PXaCKNTACX  DKFLETION  HAS  BBXN  ON  THE  BOOKS 
rOK    43    TXARS 

lliat's  no  argument. 

Sin's  been  arotmd  even  longer  than  that. 

NKW  TAX  BOOM  FOR  MAJORS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  last  month 
ruled  that  the  social  security  tax  paid  by 
U.S.  companies  under  the  Venezuelan  retire- 
ment program  is  an  income  tax.  Thus  UJ3. 
firms  can  deduct  the  amount  from  its  U.S. 
federal  tax  payment.  If  IRS  had  ruled  the 
other  way,  the  majors  operating  there  would 
have  to  treat  the  social  security  payments  as 
a  oost  of  doing  business. 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Fedeni  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign,  some 
States'  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit 
aftertax 


STANDARD  (NEW  JERSEY) 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign,  some 
Sbtes'  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit 
after  tax 


1962 

n, 

1963 

1. 

1964 

1, 

1965 

1, 

1966 

1, 

1967 

2, 

1918 

2^ 

271,903,000 
584,469,000 
628.555.000 
679,675.000 
830,944.000 
061,000,000 
313,587,000 


$8,000,000 

69,000,000 

29.000.000 

82.000.000 

116,000.000 

166,000,000 

233,999,000 


0.6 
4.3 
1.7 
4.9 
6.3 
8.1 
10.1 


{423,000,000 
496.000,000 
549.000,000 
562.000.000 
624.000.000 
700.000.000 
802.907,000 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 


{840.903,000 
1,019,469,000 
1,050,555,000 
1,035,675,000 
1.090.944.000 
1,195,028.000 
1,276.681.000 


TEXACO 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1961 

1968 


{546.371,000 
615.768.000 
660.761.000 
726.198.000 
845.466.000 
892.986.000 
1.019.930.000 


{13,000.000 

2.3 

{51.700,000 

9 

10,250.000 

1.6 

58.850.000 

17 

,5'S2S'°°<' 

.8 

77,900.000 

11 

10.000.000 

1.3 

79. 500. 000 

11 

32.500.000 

3.8 

103.100,000 

12 

17.500,000 

1.9 

121.100.000 

1,3.5 

23.800.000 

2.3 

160.600.000 

15.7 

{481.671,000 
545.668.000 
577.361.000 
636.698.000 
709.886.000 
754.386.000 
835.530.000 


MOBIL 


1962 {379.339,000  {8,300.000  2.1 

;J53 437,352.000  23.000  000  5.2 

1964 464,660,000  27,700,000  5.9 

1965 508,016,000  33.900,000  6.6 

1966 555,412,000  23.200.000  4.4 

1967 594.593.000  26.900.000  4.5 

1968 673.739.000  22.000.000  3.3 


{U8. 700, 000 
142,500,000 
142.800,000 
154.000.000 
176.100,000 
182,300,000 
223,500,000 


33 

32 

30 

30 

31.7 

30.7 

33.2 


{242.339,000 
271,852,000 
294,160,000 
320,116,000 
356.112.000 
385.393.000 
428. 239. 000 


STANDARD  (CALIFORNIA) 


eULF 


1962 {488,351,000 

1963 540,0(Si.000 

1964 607,343.000 

l?tt 655,727,000 

19(6. 813,868.000 

199f. 955.968.000 

19«L 977.321.000 


{19,389,000 

3.9 

30.870,000 

5t7 

52.443,000 

8.6 

53.559.000 
90, 008.  MO 

8.1 
11.0 

74, 142;  000 

7.8 

8.005.000 

.81 

{128,871,000 
137.842,000 
159,782,000 
174.935,000 
219.098,000 
303.539.000 
342,997,000 


26 

25 

26 

26 

26.9 

31.8 

35.1 


{340,091,000 
371,353,000 
395,118,000 
427,233,000 
504.762.000 
578.287.000 
626.319.000 


1962 {348,181.000 

1963 356,568,000 

1964 448,053,000 

1965 507.341.000 

1966 564,256.000 

1967 791.962.000 

1968 569.431.000 


{5.800,000 

1.6 

2.900.000 

.8 

14,100,000 

3.1 

12.500,000 

2.5 

27,300,000 

4.8 

12,900,000 

1.6 

16,700.000 

2.9 

{28,600,000 
31.600,000 
125,837.000 
142,941,000 
151,019,000 
369,669,000 
100,900,000 


8.0 
8.0 
28.1 
28.2 
26.8 
46.7 
17.7 


{313, 7«,  000 
322.068,000 
308.116,000 
351.900.000 
385.937.000 
409,393.000 
451,831.000 


STANDARD  ONOIANA) 


1962 {168,843,000  {3.10^000  1.8 

1963 208,022,000  22,182,0»  10.6 

1964 204,817.000  8.4(6,000  4.1 

1965 263,098.000  39.J7«,00O  15.0 

1966 38a531.000 

1967 366,847,000  74,021,000  20.2 

1968 395.064.000  74,8M,000  18.9 


{3,381.000 

2.0 

2,748,000 

1.0 

1.480^000 

.7 

4,248.050 

2.0 

49.672,000  . 

10.576.000 

2.9 

10,892.000 

2.8 

{162.420.000 
183.092.000 
194,851.000 
219,272.000 
255.869.000 
282.250.000 
309.498.000 
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FEDERAL  TAXES  OF  LARGEST  REFINERS-Continuad 

Not  Income 
before  tax 

Federal  Ux 

Per- 
cent 

Foreign,  tooie 
States'  Ux 

Per- 
cent 

ProItt 
after  Ux 

Net  income 
before  Ux 

Federal  Ux 

Per- 
cent 

Foreige,  some 
SUtes'  Ux 

Per- 
cent 

# 

Profit 
alter  Ux 

SHEU 

STANDARD  (OHIO) 

1(62 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

{173.556.000 
211,575.000 
213,575,000 
274,507,000 
313,0(5,000 
342,0??.000 
387,767,000 

{7.200.000 
19,100,000 
2,800,000 
26.600,009 
46,100,000 
44,940,000 
63,378.000 

4.1 
9.0 
1.3 
9.6 

14.7 
13.1 
16.3 

{8,680,000 
2^623,000 
12,585,000 
13,876,000 
11,785^000 
12,733,000 
12!  299, 000 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3.7 

3.6 

3.2 

{157.675,000 
179,852.000 
198.190,000 
234.031,000 
255,200,000 
284,849,000 
312.091.000 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19(6 

1967 

1968 

{37,235,000 
54,008.000 
70.252.000 
82,848,000 
84,481,000 
101,496,000 
113,571,000 

{9.275.000 
15.225,000 
21,150.000 
26.300.000 
21.200.000 
29.200.000 
38.100,000 

25.0 
28.1 
3a2 
31.7 
25.0 
28.8 
33.5 

{3.738,000 
4.(96.000 

5.334.000 
6.386.000 
6.345,000 
8.412,000 
5,394,000 

10 

9 

7 

8.3 

7.5 

8.3 

4.7 

{24.222.000 
33.887.000 
43.768.000 
49.712.000 
56.936.000 
63.884.000 
70.077.000 

CONOCO  1 

GETTY* 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

{73,477,000 
99,665,000 
204. 184, 000 
201,914,000 
290,924,000 
280,584,000 
290,357,000 

{1.065,000 

9.143.000 

235.000 

4.670.000 

11.669,000 
7,649,000 
9,721,000 

1.4 
9.3 
.1 
2.3 
4.0 
2.7 
3.3 

{3.335.000 
9.157.000 
103.840.000 
101,093.000 
122.339,000 
123.973.000 
130.594.000 

5 

3 

50.9 
50.1 
42.1 
44.2 
45.0 

{69,077,000 
87,365,000 
100,109,000 
96,151,000 
156,916,000 
148,962,000 
150,042,000 

1967 

1968 

{132,762,000 
112,798,000 

{3.687,000        2.8 
6.712,000        6.0 

SINCUIR 

{10,909,000 
7,836,000 

8.2 
6.9 

{118,166.000 
98,250.000 

1967 

1968 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

{57,936,000  . 
85,731,000 
66,444,000 
96,072.000 
123.232.000 
130.017.000 
101,265,000 

{10,586,000 
10,201,000 
10,827,000 
15,299,000 
14,892.000 
24,060,000 
27.429.000 

18 

12 

15 

15.9 

12 

18.5 

27.1 

$47,350,000 

>  {1,200,000 
>  3, 119, 000 
4,100,000 
13.996.000 
10.585.000 
•2.747.000 

0 
0 

4.4 
11.3 
8.1 
0 

75,230,000 

ATLANTIC 

58,736.000 
76.673.000 
94,344.000 

1962 

1963 

{61,110,000 
56,747,000 
61,081,000 

105,299,000 

127.384.000  . 

145,259,000  . 

240,272.000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

$14,844,000 
12.734,000 
14,005,000 
15.188,000 
13,900,000 
15,254,000 
37,713,000 

24 

22 

22 

14 

12.7 

10.5 

15.7 

{46,266.000 
44,013,000 
47,076,000 
90.111,000 
113.484,000 
130,005,000 
199,560,000 

95.372.000 
76,583.000 

1964 

1965 

19(6 

TIDEWATER 

1967 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

{35,191,000 
42,795,000 
40,508.000 
60.397.000 
80.542.000 

{228.000 

63.000 

377.000 

58.000 

3.350.000 

0.6 
0 

13.7 

.9 

4.1 

{2,387,000 
3,384,000 
4.426,000 
3,783,000 
5,301,000 

6 
8 
11 
6 
6.5 

1968 

{2,999,000 

1.2 

$32,576,000 
39,474.000 

SUN 

35. 705, 000 
56.556.000 
71.891.000 

{66.395.000 
79.976,000 
88.577,000 
113,405,000 
131.544,000 
146,946,000 
227,790,000 

> {200, 000 
1,300,000 
2,400,000 
10.300,000 
16,600,000 
24,700.000 
44.290,000 

0 

1.9 

2.7 

9.0 

12.6 

16.8 

19.4 

{13,400,000 
17,460,000 
17,670,000 
18,220,000 
14,370,000 
13,670,000 
19,070,000 

20 

22 

20 

16 

10.9 
9.3 
8.4 

{53,195,000 

61,216,000 

68,507,000 

84,835,000 

100,574,000 

108,576,000 

164,430,000 

1962 

1963 

1961 

ASHLAND 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

{24,324,000 
28.769.000 
36.385.000 
50,594,000 
69,324,000 
72.212.000 
79,115,000 

{6.201.000 
10.556.000 
9,672.000 
15.500.000 
20.830,000 
23,718,000 
26,251,000 

25.8 
37.7 
26.8 
30.6 
30.0 
32.8 
33.2 

{2,799,000 
104,000 
2,977,000 
2,440,000 
5,570,000 
3.952.000 
4,524,000 

11 

.3 

8 

5 

8 

5.5 
5.7 

$15,324,000 
18, 109. 000 
23.735,000 
31.594.000 

PHILUPS 

42.924.000 
44.542.000 
48. 340. 000 

1962 

{158,320.000 
160,954,000 
152, 19/,  000 
165,876,000 
218.382.000 
227.766,000 
184,560,000 

{48.000.000 
52.000.000 
32,229.000 
31.745.000 
59.163,000 
52,255,000 
32,584,000 

30.3 
26.2 
22.2 
191 
27.0 
22.9 
17.7 

{3,365,000 
3,491,000 
4,950,000 
6,415,000 
7,595,000 
11,496,000 
15,174,000 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3.4 

5.0 

8.2 

{106,955,000 
105,463.000 
115.018,000 
127.716,000 
151.624.000 
164,015.000 
136.802.000 

1963 

1964 

1965 

SUNRAY  DX 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

$41,203,000 
48,223,000 
34,716,000 
41,445,000 
57,372.000 
74.526,000 

{3,850,000 
4,321.000 
« 2, 4  0^,000 
980.000 
10.025.000 
17.672,000 

9.3 

8.9 

0 

2.3 
14.9 
23.7 

{1,152,000 
1.374,000 
1,330,000 
1,597,000 
1,754.000 
2,390.000 

3 

2.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

3.2 

$36,201,000 
42.528.000 
35.793.000 

UNION 

38.868.000 

45.593,000 
54,464,000 

{59,421,000 
73.028,000 
87.564,000 
119,214,000 
170,782,000 
163,820,000 
164,232,000 

{8,000,000 
13.100,000 
13.300,000 
15.604,000 
18.398.000 
10,400,000 
5.955,000 

115 
17.7 
15.2 
13.2 

ia7 

6.3 
3.6 

{5,500,000 
6,000,000 
7,200,000 
8,840,000 

10,144,000 
8,457,000 
71045,000 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5.9 

5.2 

4.3 

{45.921.000 
53,928.000 
67.064,000 
94,770,000 
142.240,000 
144,963,000 
151,232,000 

1962 

1963 

1964 

SKaLY 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

{22.674,000 
27.479,000 
26.601.000 
39.996,000 
42,762.000 

{1,260,000 

785,000 
5,625,000 
5.300.000 

5.7 

7.7 

1.2 

14.0 

12.3 

{250,000 
275,000 
275,000 
375,000 

•500,000 

1 
4 
2 

.9 
1.1 

$21,164,000 
24.179.000 
25.551.000 
33.995.000 

MARATHON 

36.962.000 

PURE 

1962 

{38,064,000 
50,058,000 
63, 22a  000 
97,416.000 
130.927,000 
138,520,000 
155,335,000 

3  {2, 200, 000 

n 

2,400,000 
3.700,000 
4.350.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

{205,000 
933,000 
2,844,000 
37,345,000 
591700,000 
60,962,000 
67,659,000 

.5 

2 

4 

38 
45.9 
44.0 
43.6 

{37,889,000 
49,125,000 
60,376.000 
60,071,000 
68,826,000 
73,858,000 
83,326.000 

1963 

1964...... 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1962 

1963 

1964 

{27.680.000 
28.582.000 
32.2(2.000 

I  {2, 546, 000 

2  1,212,000 

1600,000 

0 
0 
0 

{1,276,000 

27,000 

164,000 

4 

.01 
.5 

$28,950,000 
29.767.000 
31.518.000 

1968 

RICHFIELD 

CITIES  SERVICI 

1962 

1963 

1964 

{36,615,000 
29.767.000 
26,255,000 

{6,000.000 
1.300.000 
:  629. 000 

16.6 
4.4 
0 

0 

{773,000 

5.249,000 

0 

3 

21 

{30.615,000 

1962 

1963 

{84,143,000 
101,976,000 
105,299.000 
137,068,000 
194,456,000 
165,289,000 
138,613,000 

{20.773,000 
20,188,000 
19,819.000 
31.973,000 
51,760,000 
32.347,000 
12,683,000 

24.7 
21.4 
18.9 
23.3 
26.7 
19.6 
9.1 

{3,185,000 

•r  4,283,000 

*•     967,000 

977,000 

902.000 

5,105,000 

4,594,000 

3 

4 

.9 
.7 
.4 

3.1 

3.3 

{60,185,000 
77,505,000 
84,513,000 
104.118.000 
141.794.000 
127.837.000 
121,336,000 

27.894^000 
21,455.000 

1964 

1965 

1966.  ... 

TOTAL 

1967 

1968 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

$4,198,331,000 
4.921,577,000 
5.322.329,000 
5,926,105,000 
6,945,674,000 
7,543,997,000 
8,144,747,000 

$169,492,000 
304,985,000 
233,241.000 
404.992.000 
569.799.000 
622.393.000 
623,458.000 

4.0 
6.2 
4.4 
6.8 

8.2 
8.3 
7.7 

{8.38,954.000 
951,255,000 
1.251.442,000 
1,349,458,000 
1,598,086,000 
1,926.907,000 
1,981,126.000 

19.9 
19.3 
23.5 
22.8 

23.0 
25.5 
24.3 

{3. 194. 770, 000 
3.663.037.000 
3.837.646.000 
4.171.655.000 
4,777,789,000 
5.617.090.000 
5,540.163,000 

>  Conoco't  Federal  income  tax  figure  includes  a  reduction  due  to  benefits  arising  from  eonsoflda- 
tion.  Foreign  and  State  taxes  indude  Federal  ind  SUte  gasoline  and  oil  excise  Uxes  because 
the  firm's  financial  statement  gave  no  clear-cirt  brealidown. 

>Cndil 


>  Marathon  Oil's  lOK  filing  with  the  SK  doesn't  reveal  hew  msdi  Fedeni  income  Ux  Merathon 
paid  in  years  prior  to  1966. 

<  Getty  income  for  1967  includes  companies  previously  listed  u  Tidewater  and  Siielly. 

<  SUte  income  Ux. 
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FARM  PRICE  SUPPORT  CEILINO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  voted  against  restricting  maxi- 
mum farm  price  support  painnents 
to  $200,000  for  the  following  reasons: 

Politically,  a  vote  for  a  celling  on  farm 
price  support  payments  would  have  been 
the  popular  vote,  because  It  does  not 
■ound  good  to  say  that  a  farmer  gets 
$100,000  or  $200,000  or  more  in  payments. 
However,  it  must  not  be  forgiotten  that 
he  surrendered  that  much  acreage.  It  Is 
not  a  one-way  street. 

The  adoption  of  a  limitation  on  farm 
price  support  payments  would  have  trig- 
gered the  snapback  provision  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1949  regarding  cotton, 
which  would  require  the  Government  to 
purchase  all  surplus  cottcHi  at  not  less 
than  85  percent,  and  up  to  90  percent, 
of  parity.  Therefore.  Instead  of  saving 
the  taxpayers  money,  the  price  support 
payments  limitation,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Hardin, 
would  cost  the  Gtovemment  $160  million 
more  than  the  existing  program  and 
would  rebuild  the  large  surpluses  in  Oov- 
emmflDt  warehouses  which,  in  recent 
years,  have  been  diminishing.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  additional  costs  to  the 
Government  for  transportation,  han- 
dling, and  storage  of  these  large  surplus 
inventories  of  cotton. 

Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  a  limi- 
tation without  basic  legislative  changes 
would  not  only  cost  the  Government 
more,  but  it  would  also  wreck  the  exist- 
ing farm  program  in  that  it  would  throw 
the  production  from  the  larger  farms 
onto  the  open  market  and  further  de- 
press the  very  farm  prices  we  are  at- 
tempting to  stabilize.  In  short,  I  voted 
against  the  limitation  in  order  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  States  a  minimum  of  $160  million 
and  to  protect  the  investment  the  U.S. 
Government  already  has  made  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  stabilize  the  prices  which  farm- 
ers receive  for  their  products. 

Even  though  I  personally  favor  limit- 
ing these  large  payments,  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  would  not  accomplish 
the  desired  results  and  which  would  be 
vastly  more  expensive  than  the  existing 
programs  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  was  the  proper  place 
for  an  amendment  such  as  the  payments 
limitation.  This  provision  would  have 
substantive    ramifications    and    should 
properly   be   considered   In   connection 
with  basic  farm  legislation  which  has 
received  the  thorough  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Agriculture.  The  proper  time  to  accom- 
plish  this   objective   of   limiting   price 
support  payments  will  be  when  the  farm 
price  support  bill  comes  up  for  renewal 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  At  that 
time,  legislative  changes  can  be  written 
into  the  basic  law  to  limit  the  large  pay- 
ments without  destroying  the  remaining 
markets  the  farmer  has  for  his  products. 
Secretary  Hardin  has  assured  Con- 
gress that  he  "believes  it  is  possible  to 
design  a  sound  farm  program  that  limits 
the  number  of  dollars  that  can  be  paid 
to  any  one  farmer  for  programs  foUow- 
ing  the  1970  crop  year."  Incidentally, 
former  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  Orvllle 
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Freeman  was  also  opposed  to  the  price 
support  limitation. 

FlMUly,  Mr.  President,  the  pwwosed 
$20,000  ogling  on  price  support  payments 
would  not  affect  a  single  West  Virginia 
farmer.  I  am  advised  that  no  farmer  in 
my  State  receives  even  half  this  amount 
by  way  of  support  pajmaents.  But  I  am 
advised  that  such  a  oelllng  would  even- 
tuate in  higher  prices  to  the  consumers. 
In  this  sense,  the  ogling  would  hurt 
West  Virginians,  farmers  included. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  voted  against 
the  effort  to  place  a  restriction  on  farm 
price  support  payments.  Again  I  say, 
however,  I  do  personally  favor  the  execu- 
tion of  feasible  and  woricable  steiw  to 
Place  a  limitation  on  these  large  pay- 
ments, and  I  hope  that  such  a  limitation 
will  be  included  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  Senate  and  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees  for  enactment  next  year 
when  the  fkrm  price  support  program 
comes  UP  for  renewal. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MIUTARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILrnES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MTHRTT.K  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Semite  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develc^- 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entCTed,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  froqj  Vermont. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  before  the  Senator  com- 
mences? If  those  who  are  visiting  in  the 
Chamber  would  be  seated  and  remain 
seated,  it  would  be  quite  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  It  will  be  a 
short  quonun  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  that 
purpose? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  DIRESEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
til.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  since 


March  14,  when  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended the  development  and  phased  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc- 
missile  system,  I  have  followed  a  course 
of  quiet  consultations  and  silent  deliber- 
ations. Until  recently,  I  remained  un- 
decided on  this  question.  In  avoiding  an 
earlier  commitment,  my  course,  in  the 
words  of  Vermont's  immortal  poet, 
Robert  Frost,  was  "the  one  less  traveled 
by."  And  It  "has  made  all  the  difference" 
tome. 

As  this  debate  drew  closer,  various 
polls  showed  the  ranks  of  my  "imde- 
cided"  colleagues  to  be  ever  diminishing 
and  the  prospecte  for  a  close  vote  to  be 
increasing. 

Consequently,  the  burden  of  my  deci- 
sion grew  heavier.  As  I  weighed  evidence 
in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to  Safe- 
guard, I  recalled  an  admonition — I  be- 
lieve President  Eisenhower's— that  "we 
can  make  of  this  world  a  barren  desert  or 
a  flowering  paradise." 

President  Eisenhower's  alternatives 
became  increasingly  vivid  as  I  deliber- 
ated in  the  macabre  vocabulary  of  nu- 
clear weaponry.  Such  terms  as  "fissured 
destruction,  acceptable  losses,  and  mega- 
deaths"  conjure  up  the  late  President's 
vision  of  a  barren  desert,  yet  neither  the 
vocabulary  nor  the  realities  can  be 
wished  away.  Instead  my  decision  must 
be  made  in  the  gruesome  context  of  a 
"mutual  deterrent." 

Several  weeks  ago  in  Vermont,  I  re- 
marked to  some  friends  that  if  on  that 
day  I  were  to  vote  on  the  Safeguard  au- 
thorization, I  would  vote  against  any 
fimds  for  deploying  the  system.  I  re- 
minded these  friends  of  three  votes  last 
year  in  which  I  Joined  with  a  minority  of 
Senators  to  defer  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system. 

As  this  debate  approached,  I  continued 
to  avoid  commitmoit  and  reviewed  my 
position  in  the  absence  of  any  pressure 
other  than  that  of  my  conscience.  I  con- 
ferred with  Senators  holding  different 
opinions  on  Safeguard.  I  learned  as  much 
as  I  could  of  the  views  of  scientists  and 
defense  experts  and  weighed  the  im- 
mense volumes  of  evidence  gathered  in 
extensive  committee  hearings. 

POINTS  CONSIDKKXD 

In  my  deliberations  and  consultations, 
there  were  six  major  considerations. 

First,  in  view  of  my  votes  on  Sentinel, 
how  does  Safeguard  differ  from  this 
earlier  anti-ballistic-mlsslle  proposal? 

Second,  what  range  of  options  should 
be  available  to  the  President  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  ultimatiun  or  an  Irrational 
or  accidental  missile  attack? 

Third,  tmd  perhi^ps  most  important, 
what  effect  would  proceeding  with  Safe- 
guard have  on  the  prospects  for  strategic 
arms  talks? 

A  foiu-th  point  I  considered  is:  Would 
proceeding  with  Safeguard  be  inter- 
preted as  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race? 

As  I  am  not  a  scientist.  I  f  oimd  the 
fifth  point  of  my  deliberation  extremely 
difficult.  The  point  is:  Will  Safeguard 
work? 

A  corollary  to  point  five  is  the  sixth 
point:  What  are  the  estimated  and  po- 
tential costs  of  developing  a  workable 
Safeguard  system? 
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In  comparing  Safeguard  with  Sentinel, 
I  found  that  President  Nixon's  proposal 
overcomes  several  of  my  objections  to 
Sentinel.  Unlike  Sentinel,  the  Safeguard 
system  in  defending  our  deterrent  can 
be  considered  only  as  a  defensive  system 
whereas  Sentinel  in  defending  cities 
could  be  seen  as  a  VS.  bid  for  a  first- 
strike  capability.  Safeguard  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  wishes  to 
deter  a  general  war,  not  start  one  or 
provoke  one. 

The  doubts  I  had  about  the  effective- 
ness of  Sentinel  remains  to  some  extent 
with  the  Safeguard;  however,  in  the  de- 
fense of  cities,  anything  less  than  a  com- 
plete "intercept  capability"  appears 
nearly  worthless,  while  in  defending  mis- 
sile sites,  less  than  a  complete  "Intercept 
capability"  is  tolerable. 

President  Nixon  clearly  stated  on 
March  14  what  Safeguard  cannot  do. 
One  of  my  principal  objections  to  Senti- 
nel was  the  possibility  oiur  Nation  might 
somehow  delude  Itself  into  thinking  the 
system  provided  our  cities  an  invulner- 
ability against  attack. 

Comparing  the  two  antl-ballistic- 
misslle  systems,  I  concluded  that  Safe- 
guard, unlike  Sentinel,  is  in  keeping  with 
our  nuclear  strategy,  which  was  ex- 
pressed  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
March  28,  IMI,  message  to  Congress: 

Our  strategic  amu  and  defenses  must  b« 
adequate  to  deter  any  deliberate  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  our  allies.  .  .  . 
Moreover  we  will  not  strike  first  In  any 
conflict.  But  what  we  have  and  must  con- 
tinue to  have  Is  the  ability  to  survlTe  the 
first  blow  and  respond  with  devastating 
power.  This  deterrent  power  depends  not  only 
on  the  number  of  our  mlssUes  and  bombers, 
but  on  their  state  of  readiness,  their  ability 
to  suTTlve  attack  and  the  flexibility  and 
sureness  with  which  we  can  control  them  to 
achieve  our  national  purpose  and  strategic 
objectives. 

OPTIONS  AVSn.ABT.K  TO  TBI  PRBmZNT 

President  Keimedy's  use  of  the  term 
"fiexibUi^"  reminds  me  of  his  phrase 
"the  grim  choice  between  humiliation 
and  holocaust."  In  the  iniit^nff  of  a  nu- 
clear ultimatum,  an  irrational  or  acci- 
dental missile  attack,  should  the  Presi- 
dent have  only  cme  rmponfir  mnnnlTr 
retaliation?  Or  are  the  Interests  of  peace 
and  survival  better  served  if  the  Chief 
Executive  has  two  buttons  Instead  of  one 
to  push? 

I  pondered  this  question  at  great 
length.  I  envisioned  a  President  faced 
with  the  knowledge  that  enemy  missiles 
were  heading  toward  the  United  States. 
I  Inquired  as  to  what  options  are  now 
available  to  him  in  response  to  such  at- 
tack. I  discovered  there  are  now  two  grim 
alternatives — do  nothing  or  push  the 
button  that  unleashes  our  devastating 
nuclear  fury. 

If  it  were  determined  that  the  incom- 
ing missiles  were  port  of  an  all-out  nu- 
clear attack  on  our  Nation,  the  Chief 
Executive  would  probably  be  forced  to 
push  that  one  button. 

However,  these  enemy  missiles  might 
be  limited  in  number  and  their  laimch- 
ing  the  result  of  an  accident  or  the  Irra- 
tional design  of  a  madman.  What  could 
the  President  do  then?  He  is  stm  caught 
with  cmly  two  choices. 


But  if  there  was  another  button  avail- 
able, a  button  to  trigger  our  missiles 
designed  to  intercept  and  destroy  these 
incoming  weapons,  the  President  could 
push  it  and  halt  the  attack  without  im- 
mense loss  of  lives  at  home  or  the  ca- 
tastrophic consequences  of  full  retalia- 
tion. 

I  have  concluded  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  mankind  to  increase  the  op- 
tlMis  available  to  the  President.  Safe- 
guard provides  an  additional  alternative, 
an  extra  button. 

EFFECT  OF  6AFECITAR0  ON  ARMS  TAI.K8 

In  March  of  this  year  prior  to  voting 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifer- 
atlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  I  urged 
prompt  adherence  to  the  course  set  by 
article  VI  of  the  treaty,  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  effectuate  nuclear  and  general 
dlssirmament.  I  renew  these  urglngs  to- 
day and  stress  that  I  could  not  with  a 
clear  conscience  advocate  any  course 
that  would  be  counterproductive  to  stra- 
tegic arms  talks. 

On  June  24,  1968,  I,  together  with  33 
other  Senators,  voted  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  defer  funds  tot  the  de- 
ployment of  Sentinel  until  July  1,  1969. 
This  amendment,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  ,  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  52  to  34. 

Tliree  days  later,  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko  announced  that  the 
UjBJSJI.  was  "ready  for  an  exchange  of 
opinion"  on  "mutual  restrictions  and 
subsequent  restriction  of  strategic 
vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—offensive and  defmsive  including 
antimissiles." 

On  February  9  of  this  year,  Premier 
Koeygln  was  asked  about  ABM  defenses 
at  a  press  conference  in  London;  he  re- 
plied in  part: 

I  believe  that  defensive  systems,  which  pre- 
vent attack  are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms 
i»ce,  but  constitute  a  factor  preventing  the 
death  of  people.  Some  argue  this:  What  Is 
cheaper,  to  have  offensive  weapons  which 
can  destroy  towns  and  whole  states  or  to 
have  defensive  weapons  which  can  prevent 
this  destruction?  At  present  the  theory  is 
current  somewhere  that  the  system  which  Is 
cheaper  should  be  developed.  Such  so-called 
theoreticians  argue  as  to  the  cost  of  killing 
a  man  $500,000  or  $100,000.  Maybe  an  anti- 
missile system  is  more  expensive  than  an 
offensive  syst«n.  but  It  U  designed  not  to 
kill  people  but  to  preserve  human  llvee. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  response  to  last 
June's  authorization  vote  and  the  fact 
they  insist  their  already  deployed  ABM 
system  is  purely  defensive  and  not  inimi- 
cal to  arms  control  negotiations,  I  con- 
tend that  proceeding  with  the  measm^ 
deployment  of  Safeguard  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  incentive  to  meaningful 
arms  limitation  talks. 

First,  as  I  have  previously  stated.  Safe- 
guard clearly  Indicates  that  we  want  to 
deter  general  nuclear  warfare,  that  we 
only  want  to  protect  our  deterrent  forces; 
and  we  do  not  seek  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
deterrent  capability.    . 

Second,  it  tells  any  potential  enemy 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  have  our  de- 
terrent forces  downgraded  through  their 
continued  produetlMi  of  offensive  weap- 
ons. 


In  effect  we  are  saying  we  will  thwart 
enough  even  of  a  Soviet  sneak  attack  to 
make  their  plans  futile.  The  Soviet's  only 
logical  conclusion,  then,  will  be  not  to 
waste  time  and  money  escalating  their 
offensive  missile  arsenal,  but  rather  to 
pursue  serious  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions. 

Last,  the  Safeguard  system  is  a  better 
incentive  to  meaningful  arms  limitation 
talks  because  It  is  a  phased  reactive-type 
system.  The  plans  call  for  starting  with 
two  ABM  sites — one  in  Montana  and  one 
in  North  Dakota — to  protect  enough  of 
our  deterrent  force  against  attack.  If  the 
talks  progress  and  guarantees  are 
recMJhed.  the  sites  can  be  closed  down.  If 
the  talks  bog  down  or  drag  out  and  our 
best  intelligence  evaluation  shows  a  So- 
viet first-strike  threat,  the  sites  can  be 
maintained  fully  operational.  An  in- 
creased threat  could  lead  to  an  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard  sites.  What  is  impor- 
tant to  me  is  that  we  will  be  taking  our 
lead  from  the  Soviets.  If  they  seriously 
want  arms  limitations.  Safeguard  can  be 
abandoned;  if  they  want  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  or  increase  the  pressure. 
Safeguard  can  be  maintained  or  ex- 
pwmded. 

IS  THX  SAFKCT7AK0  AM  ESCALATION  OF  TKZ 
AUfS    BACK 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  Safe- 
guard on  aims  talks  I  made  it  clear  that 
the  measured  deployment  of  Safeguard 
would  allow  us  to  take  our  lead  from 
the  Soviets.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  re- 
member that  it  is  not  the  United  States 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  escalating 
the  arms  race.  The  Soviets  acted  first 
to  test  fire  an  ABM  agsdnst  an  incoming 
nuclear-armed  missile  and  they  are  the 
only  nation  to  have  done  so;  they  are 
also  the  only  nation  to  test  and  develop 
a  bomb  of  the  magnitude  of  60  megatons. 
The  Soviets  have  also  acted  first  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  a  fractional  orbital 
bombardment  system — FOBS — and  have 
already  develc^ied,  deployed,  and  refined 
a  partial  ABM  system.  While  they  have 
taken  the  escalatory  lead,  the  charge  of 
escalation  is  raised  against  the  United 
States  when  we  seek  to  follow  the  Soviets 
in  a  measured-deoloyment  of  an  ABM 
system.  But  who  raises  these  charges? 
The  Soviet  Union  cannot  credibly  attack 
our  ABM  system  as  provocative  after  In- 
sisting that  their  ABM  system  is  non- 
provocative.  The  charges  of  escalation 
oome  from  domestic  opponents  of  the 
ABM.  I  do  not  question  their  motives  or 
their  sincerity,  but  considering  the  record 
of  escalation,  I  do  challenge  their 
contenticm. 

In  the  historical  context  of  the  arms 
race,  I  contend  that  Safeguard  cannot  be 
considered  an  escalation  on  our  part,  but 
rather  a  cautious,  measured  response  to 
the  Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. I  would  consider  the  suggested 
alternatives  to  Safegtiard  to  be  more 
escalatory. 

Many  onxHients  of  the  ABM  contend 
that  our  funds  would  be  better  spent  by 
increasing  the  niunber  of  our  sea-  and 
land-based  missiles  and  bombers.  In  this 
regard  I  concur  with  tlie  President  who 
said  after  weighing  this  alternative : 

I  have  ruled  out  this  course  because  It  pro- 
vides   only   marginal    Improvement   of    our 
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deterrent,  while  It  cotUd  be  misinterpreted 
by  tbe  SoTleta  as  an  attempt  to  threaten  their 
deterrent.  It  woidd  therefore  stimulate  an 
aims  race. 

Bqually  subject  to  mljcalcuUtkm 
would  be  our  f  alluie  to  proceed  with 
Safeguard.  A  potential  enemy  might 
interpret  such  a  move  as  an  unwiningness 
on  our  part  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
defense.  Such  a  misinterpretation  of  our 
motives  might  be  highly  provocative  and 
lead  to  disaster. 

WIU.   SAIXOCABD   WORKT 

Opponents  of  Safeguard  have  cast 
much  doubt  on  the  eventual  effectlvenees 
of  this  antimissUe  system.  Of  all  the 
testimony  offered  by  the  sdentUlo  com- 
munity in  regard  to  Safeguard,  I  was 
most  impressed  by  the  candor  of  Dr. 
Edward  Teller  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Disarmament 
Affairs. 

As  to  a  reliable  estimate  of  Safe- 
guard's effectiveness,  Dr.  Teller  said 
this: 

.TherjLls  a  group  of  people  which  probably 
hw  leljaAle  estimates.  They  are  the  Russian 
experts,  who  have  practiced  the  deployment 
of  defense  for  many  years.  Our  own  experts 
have  widely  different  opinions  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Russian  ABM  system,  and 
as  to  whether  It  will  be  extended  beyond 
Moaeow. 

Dr.  Teller  went  on  to  say: 

The  Important  question  is  whether  defense 
or  offense  is  cheaper  and  more  effective.  At 
this  present  stage  we  must  give  the  answer 
that  we  do  not  know.  This  state  of  Ignorance 
must  be  ended.  Some  Important  answers  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future  M  we  begin 
deployment  as  recommended  by  President 
NUum. 

In  his  testimony  Dr.  Teller  contended 
that  In  the  absence  of  U.S.  expertise  on 
defensive  missile  weaponry,  our  Nation 
might  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviets,  who 
have  gained  much  experience  In  ABM 
systems. 

Dr.  Teller's  testimony  reminded  me  of 
his  essential  role  in  the  development  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  division  of 
sdentlflc  opinion  preceding  the  bomb's 
development.  Some  scientists  believed 
that  the  hydrogen  atom  could  be  split 
and  that  a  hydrogen  weapon  could  be 
produced.  Other  scientists  Insisted  this 
was  Impossible. 

In  November  1952.  we  tested  a  thermo- 
nuclear device.  Less  than  a  year  later 
the  Russians  annoimced — then  tested — 
a  fully  developed  hydrogen  bomb.  It  was 
not  until  March  1954  that  we  produced 
a  hydrogen  bomb. 

I  remember  there  was  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  scientific  opinion  concerning  the 
development  of  the  Polaris  missile  de- 
livery system.  Fortunately  in  neither 
Instance  was  the  division  of  scientific 
opinion  allowed  to  thwart  our  initiative. 
In  a  way,  I  see  history  repeating  itself  as 
regards  Safeguard,  but  with  an  added 
factor— the  widespread  disillusionment 
with  our  Defense  Establishment. 

There  are  those  who  wish  to  follow  a 
course  limited  to  research  and  develop- 
ment of  Safeguard.  These  owwnents  of 
deployment  rest  their  case  on  the  legiti- 
mate differences  of  opinion  which  have 


been  raised  about  the  system's  ultimate 
^ectlveness. 

At  this  point,  I  am  convlnoed  that  un- 
der the  phased-deployment  plan  xtcom- 
mended  by  the  President,  phase  I  of  this 
deployment  is  essentially  a  pilot  or  ex- 
perimental step. 

This  phase  is  limited  to  the  location  of 
Safeguard  components  at  two  Mlnutemen 
wings.  It  should  provide  an  opportunity 
to  "shake  down"  the  system  to  expose 
technical  and  operational  fiaws  that 
might  not  appear  In  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  without  limited 
deployment. 

My  stud^  of  Safeguard  convinces  me 
that  the  system's  ultimate  effectlvenen 
Is  based  not  on  a  single  technological  de- 
velopment but  rather  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  Saf  egxiard's  intricate  components. 
This  coordination  is  at  present  an  im- 
known,  which  can  be  tested  only  in  a  de- 
ployed system.  Consequently,  I  consider 
phase  I  of  this  deplojrment  essentially 
an  extension  of  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts. 

In  the  twisted  logic  of  strategic  war- 
fare, there  is  also  the  ironic  case  to  be 
made  that  if  deployed,  the  Soviets  must 
assume  that  Safeguard  works  and  there- 
fore the  ABM  system  would  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  a  first  strike. 

WHAT  WILL  SAJT0T7AKO  COST? 

Senators  are  aware  of  my  sense  of 
priorities.  I  Joined  with  a  majority  of 
Senators  to  continue  the  exemption  of 
education  programs  from  the  budget 
ceiling.  Subsequent  to  that  successful 
vote,  I  Joined  a  ndncAIty  who  favored 
extending  this  exemption  to  health  pro- 
grams. I  have  continually  pressed  for 
adequate  funding  in  these  and  other 
fields  responsive  to  our  pressing  domestic 
demands. 

The  cost  overruns,  waste,  and  miscal- 
culations which  have  marred  our  Defense 
Establishment  in  recent  years  disturb  me 
greatly.  I  have  often  thought  aloud,  what 
benefits  could  have  been  obtained  if  the 
funds  spent  in  the  C5-A  coet  overrun 
alone  had  been  applied  to  educatiOQ, 
health,  housing,  or  eoonomie  dereJop- 
ment  programs. 

An  intensification  of  congressional 
oversight  has  been  a  positive  byproduct 
of  these  defense  miscalculations.  Con- 
gress has  been  further  reminded  of  its 
budgetary  and  investigatory  powers.  To 
me  this  reassertion  of  congressional  pow- 
ers is  long  overdue. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Safeguard  now 
contains  many  unknowns,  which  will  be 
discovered  as  research,  development,  and 
Initial  deployment  proceed.  I  cannot  at 
this  point  dlscoimt  the  possibility  that 
subsequent  developments  may  lead  to  a 
markup  of  Safeguard's  price  tag.  We 
may  discover  at  some  point  in  the  future 
that  offense  is  cheaper  and  more  effective 
than  defense. 

But  what  is  important  to  me  is  this: 
as  we  vote  on  this  initial  authorization  we 
are  only  making  a  first  step.  The  appro- 
priations process  follows  and  in  each 
year  of  Safeguard's  development.  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  program  and  the  responsibility  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  or  not  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  Safeguard.  I  believe  that 


whatever  the  outcome  of  this  pending 
vote  it  will  not  signify  an  end  to  the 
ABM  debate.  The  debate  will  continue 
On  March  14  the  President  said: 

Each  phase  of  the  deployment  will  be  re- 
viewed to  Insure  that  we  are  doing  as  much 
as  necessary  but  no  more  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  threat  existing  at  that  time. 

Similarly,  Congress  will  follow  Safe- 
giuu-d  each  step  of  the  way  utilizing  our 
budgetary  and  investigatory  powers  to 
Insure  that  we  proceed  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  peace. 

CONCLTTBXOIf 

Mr.  President,  I  have  shared  with 
other  Senators  the  major  considerations 
In  my  lengthy  ddlberatlons.  By  this 
time  my  conclusion  should  be  apparent. 
I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization  for  Safeguard. 

However,  I  do  not  ccxisider  my  support 
for  Safeguard  to  be  open  ended.  At  some 
time  in  the  future  I  may  have  sufficient 
doiibts  as  to  the  effectiveness  or  poten- 
tial ooets  of  the  syst«n  to  cH)pose  further 
expenditures  for  deplojonent  of  the  sys- 
t«n.  But  most  Important,  there  may 
come  a  time  when  I  conclude  that  cur- 
tailment of  Safeguard  deployment 
might  be  In  the  beet  interest  of  pursuing 
meaningful  arms  limitations  talks.  I 
consider  the  reverse  to  be  true  at  this 
point  and  time,  but  that  may  not  rMnain 
so.  If  circumstances  change  and  I  con- 
sider a  cessation  of  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment a  requisite  to  meaningful  arms 
talks,  I  would  strongly  in^  the  President 
to  cease  deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 

As  I  do  not  consider  my  pending  vote 
in  favor  of  this  authorization  to  "lock  me 
in  to  Safeguard."  neither  do  I  consider 
my  vote  an  endorsement  of  our  military 
policy  past  or  present.  However,  I  con- 
sider this  vote  too  Imixntant  to  use  as  a 
vehicle  for  displaying  my  wrath  against 
certain  inept  defense  policies  and 
procedures. 

It  Is  hi  the  Interest  of  peace  that  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  this  au- 
thorisation for  Safeguard.  I  believe  that 
proceeding  with  this  measured  system 
will  stimulate — not  retard — moves  to- 
ward strategic  arms  talks. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  these  talks  will 
soon  begin  and  prove  productive.  If  by 
some  chance  they  drag  on  unproduc- 
tlvely,  are  temporarily  suspended,  or  ul- 
timately fall,  I  want  the  President  to 
have  a  sufficient  fiexibility  ta  his  re- 
sponse to  a  nuclear  ultimatum,  an  irra- 
tional or  accidental  missile  attack.  I 
want  the  President  to  have  a  second  but- 
ton next  to  the  one  that  might  properly 
be  labelled  "holocaust." 

Mr.  President,  in  essence,  I  have 
reached  this  decision  because  I  have  con- 
cluded that  this  would  not  accelerate 
the  arms  race  because  it  is  a  strictly  de- 
fense oriented  program.  Certainly,  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful arms  control  talks  than  exclusive 
concentration  on  the  production  of  of- 
fensive weapons. 

For  if  potential  enemies  know  that  we 
are  capable  of  defending  ourselves 
against  attack  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
sure the  survival  of  our  own  retaliatory 
forces,  they  may  well  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  little  purpose  would  be  served 
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by  Increasing  their  stockpile  of  offensive 
weapons. 

Though  I  believe  at  this  pdnt  that 
proceeding  with  Safeguard  eidiances  the 
prospects  for  peace,  it  does  so  only  In  the 
twisted  logic  of  a  "mutual  deterrent." 
For  truly  neither  Safeguard  nor  any 
weapons  system  will  insure  peace.  The 
answer  lies  elsewhere  and  Adlal  Steven- 
aoa  pointed  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  first  presidential 
campaign.  He  said: 

If  the  pursuit  ot  peace  is  both  old  and  new 
It  Is  also  both  compUoated  and  simple.  It  is 
complicated,  for  It  has  to  do  with  people  and 
TintJiIng  In  this  universe  baffles  man  as  much 
asmanhlmseU. 

In  other  wwds,  the  answer  lies  in  im- 
derstandlng  our  fellow  man;  the  final 
safeguard  lies  within  each  of  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  In  the  greatest 
tradition  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  in  the  great- 
est tradition  of  a  great  original  State. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  done 
what  absolutely  cdl  of  us  have  done.  We 
have  wrestled  with  what  we  thought  was 
something  of  a  crisis  in  our  history. 

John  Ruskin,  great  auth<Hr,  conunenta- 
tor,  and  philosopher  that  he  was,  ex- 
perienced crises  like  that.  Some  of  the 
finest  things  that  were  committed  to 
paper  were  those  that  came  from  those 
moments  of  crisis. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  some- 
how confessed  his  sense  of  crisis  as  he 
sought  to  go  forward  and  seek  the  truth. 
Little  by  little  he  has  worn  away  the 
friable  stones  of  error  and  has  finally 
come  to  the  hard  truth  which  has  com- 
mitted him.  at  this  point  in  time,  to  a 
support  of  the  Safeguard  system. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  statements 
in  his  whole  text  is  the  very  last  sen- 
tence, because  he  says : 

In  other  words,  the  answer  lies  In  under- 
standing our  fellow  man;  the  final  safe- 
guard lies  within  each  of  us. 

Win  Prouty,  that  is  a  great  speech.  I 
congratulate  you. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  one 
who  has  been  working  on  this  subject 
and  is  familiar  with  many  aspects  of  it, 
it  is  stimulating  to  have  a  fine,  clean, 
clearcut,  analytical  discussion  here,  as 
the  Senator  has  given  us. 

I  want  to  point  out  three  matters  that 
I  think  are  so  helpful  in  the  debate.  One 
Is  that  the  entire  Safeguard  program  is 
under  continuous  review  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Two,  it  Is  also, 
of  necessity,  imder  yearly  review  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  Is 
the  only  power,  imder  our  system,  that 
can  vote  the  money.  This  is  not  merely 
a  casual  survey,  but  an  actual  review,  on 
which  there  wiU  be  a  minimum  of  four 
rollcall  votes  on  this  subject  each  year, 
one  on  authorizations  and  one  on  ap- 
propriations in  the  Senate,  and  the  like 
situation  in  the  other  body.  That  is  the 
minimiiTn  expression  from  the  lei^atlve 
branch.  There  can  be  more. 

Another  factor  pointed  out,  which  is  so 
clear  to  me.  is  that  it  is  purely  a  defense 


weapon,  and  clearly  not  an  offensive 
weapon  In  any  way.  It  is  unthinlcable 
that  any  logical  person  who  might  be  an 
adversary  would  IocUl  upon  Safeguard  as 
anything  except  a  defensive  weapon 
which  is  designed  to  protect  our  arsenaL 
lAst,  Safeguard  does  stimulate  a  goi- 
uine  approach  to  arms  limitation.  Arms 
llmltatlcMi  Is  what  we  are  all  hopeful  for 
and  what  we  all  want  to  bring  about. 
That  Is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  In  mind  as  his  special  mis- 
sion during  the  forthcoming  months. 
The  speech  of  the  Senator  has  taken  In- 
to consideration  the  conditions  the  Pres- 
ident is  faced  with  and  the  safety  of  the 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  speech 
which  was  both  worthy  and  eloquent,  as 
well  as  sound  f rmn  a  practical  viewpoint. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  appreciate  his  comments. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  for  an 
excellent  declaration  of  conscience  and 
of  conviction;  for  a  statement  which 
reasons  a  way  to  a  conclusion  which 
seems  to  him,  and  I  may  add  to  me,  to 
be  Inescapable. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  made  reference 
to  scientific  Judgments.  I  think  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  In  every  decision  reached 
with  regard  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  scientists  have  been  divided, 
and  often  down  the  middle. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  of  the  decision  to  "march"  to  the 
moon,  the  then  scientific  adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  advised 
against  It,  on  the  ground  that  It  could 
not  possibly  be  dcoie.  and  it  would  cost 
too  much  mcmey,  anyway. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate and  compliment  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  a  well  reasoned 
speech.  I  was  particularly  Impressed 
with  his  delineation  of  the  alternatives 
open  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  live  on  the  knife  edge  of  his- 
tory. A  false  move  can  lead  to  total 
catastrophe.  If  there  ever  was  a  need  for 
the  President  to  have  additional  options, 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  our  nuclear  strategic  forces. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  force- 
fully pointed  out  the  need  for  this  third 
option,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Presi- 
d«it  to  take  whatever  action  is  appro- 
priate to  stop  an  Incoming  missile,  if  the 
situation  were  such  that  that  was  the 
right  course.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  give 
the  President  the  tools  to  have  the  kind 
of  fiexibility  which,  in  ttie  event  of  an 
irrational,  accidental  or  very  limited 
missile  attack,  could  avoid  a  total 
nuclear  exchange. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  another  point  is 
of  immediate  significance.  It  relates  to 
negotiations.  I  do  nofthlnk  one  needs  to 
be  an  expert  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
or  of  strategic  weapons  to  appreciate  the 
problems  that  a  country  must  face  sit- 
ting down  at  a  negotiating  table  with  the 


Soviets  to  work  out  a  limitation  or  re- 
duction of  strategic  c^ense  and  defense 
weapons.  I  can  only  put  It  this  way :  Does 
It  make  any  sense  that  the  Soviets  would 
want  to  agree  to  dismantle  or  eliminate 
their  ABM's  already  deployed  when  we 
do  not  have  an  ABM  and  have  voted  not 
to  go  ahead  with  one? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  further 
point  out.  carrying  out  the  thoughtful 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, that  I  think  it  Is  a  definite  possl- 
Ulity — as  definite  as  anything  can  be — 
that  the  Soviets  are  going  to  be  very 
reluctant  at  this  point  in  history  to  dis- 
mantle their  ABM's  as  long  as  they  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  that  they 
now  face  from  Red  China.  I  do  think, 
however,  Mr.  President,  as  the  reasoning 
of  the  able  Senator  fr(Mn  Vermont  sug- 
gests, that  we  perhaps  can  get  a  mutual 
limitation  on  the  number  of  ABM's  on 
each  side:  if  we,  for  our  part,  do  not  now 
unilaterally  abandon  deployment  of  our 
ABM  system.  I  think  such  an  agreement 
on  a  mutual  limitation  on  ABM's  would 
be  In  the  mutual  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  light  of 
the  situation  which  exists  today. 

I  merely  wanted  to  pay  my  highest 
compliments  for  the  well  thought  out, 
well  reasoned  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  the  presentation  he  has 
made  today  with  reference  to  a  decision 
on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  because 
as  his  friend  and  neighbor.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  stand  he 
has  taken  and  the  speech  he  has  deliv- 
ered this  day.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in 
sight  of  the  State  which  he  so  ably  rep- 
resents. I  knew  Winston  Prouty  before 
he  ever  came  to  Congress.  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  he  became  a  Member  of  that  body 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  there  and  for  many  years  here 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  known  Senator  Prouty  over 
the  years  as  one  who  is  utterly  fearless, 
utterly  sincere,  and  as  one  who  makes 
up  his  own  mind  and  makes  It  up  cmly 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
analysis.  The  speech  he  has  just  deliv- 
ered is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
anal3rtlcal  speeches  I  have  heard  in  many 
years  In  the  Senate. 

Last  year  when  I  voted  for  the  Senti- 
nel System — to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred In  his  speech — I  did  so  after 
wrestling  with  my  conscience  and  with 
some  doubts.  I  was  reluctant  to  coounlt 
the  Nation  to  such  an  extensive  system — 
untested  and  untried.  I  have  had  no 
doubt  about  casting  my  vote  for  the 
carefully  limited  and  revocable  Safe- 
guard System.  And  that  is  not  because 
the  President  of  one  party  advocated  the 
Sentinel  System  and  the  President  of  an- 
other advocated  the  Safeguard. 

As  I  listened  to  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  I  had 
constantly  in  mind  the  closing  words  of 
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Prertdent    Nixon's    stateiBMit<  to    tlM 
oountnr  when  Jm  said: 

Ito»w  wtlghmi  aU  Uum  Xacton.  i  am 
w«»piy  ■7mp«tb«tle  to  tb»  concarna  of  prt- 
vste  dtlsana  and  Mambera  of  Ooognn  that 
we  (Jo  only  that  which  u  n»c«aaary  for  oa. 
ttonal  Mcurtty.  Thla  U  why  I  am  recommeiwl- 
mg  a  minimum  program  eaaentlally  for  mcu- 
rtty.  It  u  my  duty  aa  Praaldent  to  maka 
oartaln  we  do  xm  1«h. 


M^y  U,  19^9 


The  statement  of  the  distingulahed 
Senator  from  Vermont  ia  thoroughly  In 
«^>lng  with  those  words,  and  It  la  only 
one  more  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  la 
and  always  has  been.  In  my  opinion, 
a  real  statesman.  v— «ii. 

*Jf^J!!^^^'  ^  *"  ^^'^  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
HamiMhlre. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  profound  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  my  great  grand- 
rather  was  bom  In  Vermont,  but  never 
more  proud  than  I  am  today.  I  think  the 
olsangulahed  Senator  has  reflected  great 

/     ?2?ii^°,^^^*"?«^an0  upon  his  State. 

/  I4hlnk  ^  Is  absolutely  the  most  closely 
reasoned  and  most  rational  argument 
that  I  have  heard  throughout  the  course 
«>'^"»e  debate  of  the  doctrine  for  the 
authorization  of  the  ABM.  I  think  It  la 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  debate 
^  «in»*ter  of  fact.  I  kept  saying  to  my- 
setf  during  this  course  of  the^natort 
remarks.  "Why  dldnt  I  think  of  that?" 

This  was  really  a  splendid  argument 
So  many  good  arguments  were  advanced 

SL  ®,.®f"**°^  '""o™  Vermont  that  it  is 
dlfflcult  to  single  out  any  single  one  to 

^SS  "^/'l'*"*  °°«  iniPortant  con- 
S5^?°*J^^^  ^  "»i^  the  Senator 
added  to  the  debate  of  last  PridayoSTde- 
Ployment  was  when  he  said: 

thi*^-**^  of  Safeguard  conrlncea  me  that 
not  ^™  f  "1«™»*«  effectlvenesa  ™l»Sed 

tatri^^       °  ^^'^  coordination  of  Safe^^^ 

£  S^nt  «n'~°:''*^-  "^^  coordlnltron" 
a*  present  an  unknown,  which  can  only  be 

Jl^i?.,%'l*P'°^*'''*  "y^"  Consequently 
I  coMlder  Phase  I  of  this  deployment  ewenl 

Ag2?T?h«nK?*  extremely  well  made. 
me^n^'conTribu";,?"  ^^"^  '°^  ^^«  — 
ve^'mS?^-''*^*^«S«'^tor 

S^ioS'S?-  ""'■  ^^^'-  ^  ^^ 
fro^N^^-  '  ^^''^  ^  ^^  ae-tor 
A^nJ?^'^-  ^  compliment  the  Sen- 

scl'en'SSSlJ^Jr^^^^^^Sl-Pertlse. 
P^t  H^ver.  iS  Lfi^ZnT^; 

toff  Hiit«««I  V  ^  ^* '^  ^  «a»fllct- 
tog^  But  once  he  has  made  his  decision. 
I  believe  we  can  more  safely  rely  upon 


the  poittlon  of  such  a  man.  who  carrias 
such  a  heavy  responsiblUty.  than  on  any 
other  source;  and  I  command  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  and  the  clarity  with  which  he  haa 
made  it  known. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  OOU^WATER  Mr.  Presldrait,  I 
merely  wish  to  commend  and  comment 
briefly  on  my  colleague's  stand.  I  have 
served  with  him  in  the  Senate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

I  was  asked  outside  the  Chamber  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  two  reporters  if  I  was  sxu-- 
Prlsed  by  his  remarks.  I  replied,  "No,  not 
surprised  to  the  way  tliat  you  think  of 
surprise,  because  I  have  always  known 
Senator  Protttt  to  be  a  man  who  made 
up  his  own  mind  after  meticulous  think- 
ing." 

I  frankly  am  envious  of  patience  to 
comtog  to  the  decisions  that  he  reaches. 
On  this  one,  of  course,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
rightly  recognized  the  potot  that  I  think 
too  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
overlook,  that  this  has  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  Commander  to  Chief, 
not  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,' 
but  as  the  man  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  protecting  the  freedom  of 
America,  the  dignity  of  America,  and 
the  body  of  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  bargato 
with  the  safety  of  200  million  Americans. 
I  think  the  President's  decision  as  Com- 
mander to  Chief  was  one  that  he  came 
by  in  a  hard  way ;  but  we  have  to  remem- 
ber also  that  the  last  three  Presidents 
beUeved  to  this,  the  last  three  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  have  believed  to  and 
advocated  it,  all  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  same  period  of  time  have  believed 
in  it — ^to  other  words,  the  people  respon- 
sible for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
have  all  been  for  the  deployment  of 
something  like  the  Safeguard. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Vermont 
for  his  typical  courage.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise me  a  bit.  In  fact,  the  wily  day  I 
shall  ever  be  surprised  and  shocked  by 
anything  my  friend  from  Vermont  says 
is  tlie  day  when  a  statement  by  him 
might  seem  to  have  been  pressured  on 
him,  or  not  to  liave  come  as  a  result  of 
his  thinking. 

I  am  very  proud  to  serve  to  a  body  that 
has  Members  like  Senator  Prouty. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
joto  with  my  colleagues  to  congratulat- 
tog  the  Senator  f rwn  Vermont  for  a  most 
forthright,  careful  dissertation  on  a  mat- 
ter that  iias  taken  up  most  of  the  time 
of  this  body  for  the  past  week,  and  will 
take  further  time— a  matter  of  such 
great  complexity  and  importance  that  it 
once  agato  proves  the  necessity  for  what 
seems  to  be,  at  times,  the  slow  action  of 
this  body.  Sometimes  there  are  so  many 
ramifications  that  need  careful  study  and 
careful  thought  that  decisions  cannot  be 
arrived  at  quickly  or  easily,  or  off  the  top 
of  one's  head. 

I  Joto  to  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  here  to  admiration  of  the  careful 


analyals  that  the  Senator  haa  mad*  of 
this  problem.  I  believe  that  he  pointed 
out  all  the  values  that  must  be  conald- 
ered.  and  that  he  haa  made  it  clear  that 
in  thla  matter  of  declaian  to  this  hody. 
if  there  are  any  doubts  to  the  mlnda  of 
any  Senaton,  thoaa  doubto  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  future  seourity  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  think  that  the  potot  that  the  Sen- 
ator made  that  at  the  present  time,  with- 
out question,  we  need  a  syatem.  everybocbr 
agrees  we  need  a  system,  the  testimony 
has  shown  that  thla  is  the  only  system  at 
the  present  time;  was  well  taken.  Then 
he  pototed  out  clearly  the  matter  of 
constant  review.  It  may  be  that  6  months 
from  now.  if  the  arms  talks  are  success- 
ful, it  can  be  canceled,  <»  a  year  from 
now,  if  they  are  successful,  it  can  be 
canceled.  If  they  are  not.  there  may  be 
new  systems,  and  the  review  will  provide 
for  an  updating,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  waste,  but  the  protection 
and  the  well-being  of  this  country  will 
be  the  uppermost  consideration  at  all 
times. 

Another  potot  of  great  importance, 
which  has  been  touched  on  by  my  dis- 
ttoguished  colleague  from  Arizona,  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  obligation,  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  make  these  decisions.  He.  as  the 
disttogulshed  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pototed  out,  is  the  Commander  to  Chief. 
He  is  the  man  who  must,  to  the  ftoal 
analysis,  listen  to  all  the  discussion  and 
react  to  all  of  the  ideas  and  thoughte; 
that  he,  finally,  is  the  one  who  must  tek» 
the  responsibility  for  the  decision. 

He  has  done  that,  and  he  has  said  to  us 
most  thoughtfully  and  stocerely  that  he 
needs  his.  Who  is  better  to  Judge  what 
condition  he  should  be  in  when  he  goes 
to  meet  with  the  Russians,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  solution  to  the  matter  of 
final  and  lasttog  disarmament,  who  bet- 
ter than  the  President  out  of  his  experi- 
ence from  the  long  availability  of  infor- 
mation that  has  come  day  by  day  and  is 
coming  currently? 

I  am  so  pleased  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  servtag  with  the  distto- 
gulshed junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  the  5  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  other  Sen- 
ator for  whom  I  have  more  respect.  His 
judgment  and  determination  and  cour- 
age determines  his  votes,  and  his  wisdom 
to  matters  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country  have  been  outstanding. 

I  feel  sorry  for  only  one  thtog — that 
the  Chamber  was  not  filled  with  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  hear  the  fine  anal- 
ysis and  careful  dissertation  and  clear 
thinking  of  the  final  sound  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

I  congratulate  him  and  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  serve  to  the  Senate  and  on 
Senate  committees  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Senate  Should  Vote 
•Yes'  On  ABM,"  which  was  published  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  July  10.  1969. 
The  editorial  deals  with  the  matter  of 
the  ABM,  and  it  asks  two  very  important 
questions  and  makes  two  very  important 
potote  with  regard  to  the  decision. 
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There  betog  no  objection,  ttie  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prtotad  to  the 
RacoRo,  as  follows: 

Sknatb  Should  Vora  "Yxa"  on  ABM 

latue:  Now  that  the  ABU  debate  ha$  final- 
ly begun  in  the  VS.  Senttte,  what  are  the 
basic  queationa  confronting  our  lawmakeraT 

MlIUoDs  of  words  have  already  bean  ut- 
tered in  the  long  and  tlreaome  debate  over 
the  proposed  Safeguard  ABM  system  and 
thousands  more  will  be  uttered  before  the 
VS.  Senate  gets  around  to  voting  "yes"  or 
"no"  later  thU  month. 

Strip  away  all  the  verbiage,  however,  and 
It  turns  out  that  the  senators  fundamentally 
are  facing  two  related  questions: 

Are  they  willing  or  unwilling  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  bargato- 
Ing  strength  which  he  believes  that  he  needs 
In  order  to  negotiate  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Keeping  In  mind  that  the  arms  control 
talks  may  fall,  do  they  or  do  they  not  think 
It  Is  worth  Investing  lees  than  1%  of  our 
total  defense  budget  to  keep  open  the  op- 
tion of  building  a  system  of  defense  against 
the  kind  of  missile  threat  which  the  Soviet 
Union  may  pose  dxirlng  the  1970s? 

Members  of  the  Senate  should  think  very 
carefuUy  before  giving  negative  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Although  the  fact  has  tended  to  become 
obscured  In  the  heat  and  complexity  of  the 
propaganda  battle  over  the  ABM.  Congress 
Is  not  being  asked  to  commit  itself  now  to 
the  entire  $10.8  billion  Safeguard  system. 
It  Is  being  asked  to  approve  a  $769  million 
first  Installment  for  construction  of  two 
prototype  installations. 

Additional  congressional  approval  will  be 
necessary  for  work  to  proceed  beyond  these 
first  two  Installations.  And.  as  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  made  quite  clear,  the  en- 
tire system  need  never  be  buUt  If  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  can  agree  to  freeze  or  limit 
deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles. 

If  the  polls  are  any  Indication,  a  majority 
of  those  Americans  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  ABM  are  In  favor  of  It. 

Critics  of  Safeguard  have  mounted  a  mas- 
sive, well-financed  campaign  to  create  the 
Impression  that  the  Eclentlflc  community 
Is  overwhelmingly  against  the  ABM. 

The  fact  Is  that  disagreement  among  sci- 
entists Is  as  widespread  as  It  Is  among  lay- 
men. Those  who  favor  Safeguard  Include 
Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  former  president  of  Cal- 
tech,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Equally 
prominent  scientists  are  to  be  found  among 
the  opponents. 

The  Times  suggests  that  members  of  Con- 
gress should  resolve  any  doubts  In  their  own 
minds  In  favor  of  the  national  security  and 
a  strong  American  negotiating  posture. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  servtog  with  the  dis- 
ttogulshed Junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
on  three  committees  stoce  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Invariably,  the 
Senator  makes  a  very  careful  and  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  problem,  whether  it 
be  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  has  done  a  very  fine  Job 
here  today. 

One  of  the  thtogs  that  I  believe  cannot 


be  overemphasized  is  the  other  button 
concQit  which  he  produced  in  his  speech. 
It  is  a  matter  which  I  have  spoken  on 
both  to  speeches  and  on  the  radio  and 
television. 

That  concerns  the  awful,  awesome 
dUemma  that  any  President  would  be  to 
to  the  event  of  an  unauthorized,  acd- 
dmtal  launching  of  a  nuclear  mlBsile 
targeted  on  our  country,  v^ere  the  Pres- 
ident, whomever  he  may  be,  did  not  have 
an  anttouclear  capability. 

The  President  would  be  to  an  impos- 
sible situation,  a  situaUon  to  which  we 
should  never  put  any  President,  to  my 
opinl(m,  the  situation  to  which  he  must 
determtoe  to  his  own  mtod  whether 
he  was  going  to  let  the  thtog  hit  and  ex- 
plode and  annihilate  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans without  dotog  a  single  thtog,  or 
whether  he  was  gotog  to  automatically 
empty  our  silo  in  the  general  area  from 
which  the  missiles  had  come. 

We  remember  to  readtog  Neville 
Shute's  "On  The  Beach,"  that  the  ac- 
cidental laimchtog  was  done  to  one  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries.  We  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  fire  at  the 
Soviet  union.  They  started,  and  then 
the  Chtoese  got  going.  The  result  was  a 
holocaust  before  we  got  through. 

This  is  the  type  situation  to  which  we 
could  put  a  President  of  the  United 
States  unless  we  give  him  another  alter- 
native to  the  decision  he  would  have  to 
make. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  start  taktog 
steps  to  give  him  the  other  button,  as  the 
disttogulshed  Senator  from  Vermont  so 
wis^  and  aptly  put  it  to  his  speech. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  came  to  this  conclusion. 
I  hope  that  his  conclusion  gets  the  maxi- 
mum exposure  as  stated  to  his  speech. 

Mi*.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Junior 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  have  wrestled  with  this  complex  prob- 
lem tills  year  as  a  Senator  and  last  year 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body.  I  sup- 
ported President  Johnson's  Sentmel  sys- 
tem then  because  I  felt  he  made  the  right 
decision  considering  all  the  dreum- 
stances. 

The  importance  of  the  Senator's 
momentous  speech  today  is  not  that  his 
decision  may  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of 
any  potot  of  view  to  the  Senate,  or  for 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  his  decision  could  well  mean  added 
security  to  the  very  highest  and  proper 
sense  for  all  free  people  of  the  world. 

The  speech  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  speech  last  week  by 
the  Senator  from  Washtogton  (Mr. 
Jacksok),  have  been  two  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  toteresttog,  informative, 
and  controversial  debate. 

After  all  the  rhetoric,  however,  the  is- 
sue is  relatively  simple.  Either  the  Presi- 
dent gete  the  tools  he  feels  necessary  to 
defend  this  Nation  or  he  does  not.  Either 
this  Nation  will  proceed  to  build  a  Safe- 
guard system  of  missile  defense  or  it  will 
not.  Either  this  Nation,  ourselves  to- 
cluded,  has  confidence  in  the  Judgmoit 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
it  does  not. 


There  are  argumento  for  and  argu- 
mente  against.  No  argument,  no  matter 
how  noble  to  motive,  no  matter  how  to- 
spirlng.  nor  how  impassioned  the  deliv- 
ery may  have  beoi.  means  much  when 
comi>ared  with  the  paramount  question 
tovcived.  This  question  is.  agato,  whether 
or  not  we  have  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Presidoit  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expressed  this  confidence  and  agato,  I 
express  my  appreciation  for  his  out- 
standtog  statement  of  position. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  an  exquisitely  constructed  and 
excellent  speech  on  what  is  obviously  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  has 
confronted  the  Senate  for  some  years. 

Most,  if  not  all.  of  the  potots  made  by 
the  disttogulshed  Senator  have  been 
touched  directly  or  obliquely  to  debates 
so  far.  Obviously,  I  believe  no  other  Sen- 
ator has  pulled  together  all  the  pieces  as 
rationsdly,  as  fully,  or  as  logically  as  has 
the  Senator. 

I  commend  him. 

Tliere  is  one  inference  I  draw  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator,  one  that  I  be- 
lieve has  not  been  touched  upon  fre- 
quently to  the  debate,  but  is  inevitably 
present  to  his  remarks  today.  That  is  the 
moral  role  the  United  States  of  America 
with  respect  to  its  overall  defense 
posture. 

The  United  States  prides  itself  on  be- 
ing the  most  moral  and  most  concerned 
naUcm  on  earth.  I  think  it  is.  We  have 
concern  for  the  future  destiny  of 
manktod. 

It  falls  our  lot  on  occasion  to  put  our- 
selves to  the  place  of  the  Russian  and 
to  think  of  how  we  might  react  to  an 
attack  by  the  United  States.  In  that  re- 
spect. I  grew  concerned  when  I  heard 
debate  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  defensive  system  such  as  the  Safe- 
guard because  the  sufficient  and  extrava- 
gant deployment  of  totercontinental 
missiles  such  as  the  Mtouteman  and  ot 
the  Polaris  gives  us  such  a  degree  of 
overkill  than  any  other  system  Is  ill- 
advised  and  unnecessary  and  an  eco- 
nomic waste. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  the  moral  nation 
on  earth  should  assume  an  ICBM  men- 
tality and  put  all  of  ite  eggs  to  one  offen- 
sive baeket  to  assure  its  own  capacity 
to  annihilate  Moscow  and  Russia  and  all 
of  ite  citizHiry. 

If  I  were  a  citizen  of  the  V.8SII.  and 
of  the  city  of  Moscow  and  saw  the  United 
States  reject  the  defensive  button  to 
favor  of  conttoutog  to  depend  entirely  on 
an  offensive  capability.  I  would  be  pretty 
upset  about  it,  too. 

I  believe  that  putting  ourselves  to  the 
Moscovite  position  and  seeing  a  determi- 
nation by  the  United  States  to  assume  a 
defense  of  ite  own  conttoental  facilities, 
a  defense  of  its  own  credible  deterrent, 
we  can  feel  far  surer  of  the  prospecte  for, 
ultimate  offensive  arms  limitation  and 
the  ixistponlng  or  elimination  of  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  holocaust  than  we 
can  by  rejecting  Safeguard  and  relying 
on  offensive  capability  pototed  directly 
at  the  heartland  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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llie  moral  aqsect  of  the  mAtter  ia  im- 
portant. I  believe  It  Is  significant  and 
signlflcant  far  beyond  the  coets  or  com- 
paratlve  costs  of  any  weapons  system. 

I  aaaodate  myself  with  the  very  fine 
presentation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  commend  htm  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldentk  will  the 
Senator  ylddt 
Mr.  PRODTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  the  Orst  to  observe  that 
during  the  dasrs  we  have  been  debating 
the  Safeguard  system,  we  have  certainly 
heard  stme  very  learned  and  knowledge- 
able people  e^ore  all  the  facets  and 
ramifications  of  this  very  complicated 
issue. 

I  have  no  further  knowledge  to  bring 
to  the  Chamber.  However,  I  must  say 
that  as  I  reflect  upon  the  role  of  our 
country  in  the  context  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  twofold  objective — one,  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  freedom  in  this  country, 
and  the  other  to  do  all  we  poesibly  can 
(to  to  Insure  greater  world  peace. 

1  thm  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  this  afternoon  has  made  a  very 
worthwhile  contribution  in  analyzing  the 
statistics  that  have  been  before  us  and 
in  exploring  further  in  the  cuitext  of 
those  statistics  the  motives  of  not  only 
this  coimtry.  but  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  as  well.  These  are  dllBcult  as- 
signments. It  is  hard  to  say  what  some- 
one else  may  do  if  we  do  something.  We 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  gave  a  very  erudite 
presentation  insofar  as  the  motives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  concerned.  These 
are  difficult  problems  to  muU  over.  How 
does  one  determine  what  another  man 
or  another  nation  may  think?  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  thoughtful,  sober  con- 
sideration and  reflection. 

I  am  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  made  a  very 
worthwhile  contribution  in  helping  all 
of  us  analyze  these  complex  and  dif- 
ficult problems  and  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  reasoned,  sustainable  position  and 
conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dis- 
passionate manner  in  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has  gone 
about  this  task  will  serve  us  all  well  I 
suspect  that  the  decision  at  which  he 
has  arrived  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide 
to  many  who  yet  may  not  have  fully 
made  up  their  minds  in  seeing  how  we 
may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  America, 
in  protecting  the  freedom  we  have  and 
assuring  that  there  shall  be  reasonable 
expectation  on  the  part  of  other  peoples 
in  other  nations  of  the  world  to  antic- 
ipate sometimes  a  fuller  sense  of  free- 
dom than  they  now  have;  and.  secondly, 
to  look  to  the  security  of  America,  be- 
cause today  more  than  ever  I  believe  all 
nations  of  the  world  look  to  America  for 
guidance  on  how  they  may  implement  a 
national  course  of  action  which  will  re- 
sult in  achievemrait  nationally  of  the 
goals  that  we  have  insofar  as  their  own 
countries  are  concerned. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  very  worthwhile  contribution  that 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  PRODTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today's 
presentation  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  not  necessary  to  bring  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  the  awareness 
that  the  Senator  is  a  man  of  independ- 
ence in  his  thought,  of  thoroughness  in 
his  analysis,  and  of  great  courage  to 
speak  out  at  proper  and  strategic  times. 
Certainly,  on  many  other  occasions  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  sensible 
thoughts  of  the  Senator.  Today's  presen- 
tation is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  what 
we  have  come  to  expect 

The  presentation  is  very  thorough.  It 
is  dispassionate,  and  it  is  logical.  It  cer- 
tainly is  in  keeping  with  the  proposition 
that  President  Nixon  has  often  empha- 
sized, and  I  quote:  "I  believe  it  is  essential 
for  the  nati<»]al  security,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  avoid  putting  an  American  Presi- 
dent, either  this  President  or  the  next 
President,  in  the  position  where  the 
United  States  would  be  second  rather 
than  first  or  at  least  equal  to  any  poten- 
tial enemy." 

Certainly,  the  decision  to  deploy  a  lim- 
ited ABM  system  was  made  advisedly 
and  deliberately  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  military  forces. 

While  the  Senator  has  carefully  cov- 
ered several  reasons  for  supporting  the 
President,  there  is  one  of  particular  good 
sense  and  appeal  that  has  not  been 
stressed  enough,  "nuit  is  his  statement 
that  his  vote  on  the  immediate  issue  will 
not  be  considered  by  him.  and  should  not 
be  ccmsidered  by  anyone  else,  to  lock  him 
irrevocably  in  a  position  of  support  for 
the  ABM  and  its  continued  deployment. 
He  wants  to  keep  his  options  open.  That 
is  the  position  of  many  of  us.  I  believe  it 
is  a  sound  position. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  debate  last  week,  those  who 
would  follow  the  "no"  scientists  on  this 
issue  would  be  locked  in  their  position 
because  there  would  be  nothing  upon 
which  future  options  could  be  based. 
Those  of  us  who  would  follow  the  "yes" 
scientists,  those  that  say  Safeguard  can 
be  made  to  do  the  job,  would  be  holding 
our  options  open.  If  there  were  problems 
in  the  development  of  this  weapons  sys- 
tem or  if  there  were  favorable  results  in 
negotiating  armament  limitations  or  re- 
strictions, then  the  decision  that  we 
make  on  this  issue  can  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
body  or  the  United  States  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  a  choice  between  "no" 
scientists  and  "yes"  scientists.  That 
choice  was  debated  very  thoroughly  in 
regard  to  devel<«)ment  and  production 
of  the  A-bomb.  At  that  time,  thank 
goodness,  America  had  the  good  com- 
monsense  to  follow  those  who  said: 
"Yes;  let's  develop  it,  and  let's  hold  it  as 
an  additional  deterrent  to  those  who 
would  do  us  irreparable  damage." 

So.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  so  con- 
structively adding  to  this  debate.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  position  he  so  aiAy 
advocated  will  prevail,  when  the  votes 
on  this  issue  are  recorded. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  lix.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  for  the  mag- 
nificent address  he  has  delivered  today 
in  favor  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

I  wish  to  read  one  sentence  from 
"Military  Strategy,"  by  V.  D.  Sokolovsky. 
Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the 
tWrd  edition,  for  1968: 

In  our  country  the  problem  of  ellml- 
nattng  rockets  In  night  luw  been  succefiofully 
solved  by  Soviet  science  and  technology. 
Thus  the  task  of  warding  off  strikes  of  en- 
emy missiles  has  become  quite  possible. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Russians  feel  they  have  solved  the  ABM 
system.  They  have  built  a  system.  They 
built  one  in  1962.  They  have  been  work- 
ing on  it  since;  they  have  improved  it. 
They  now  have  two  systems  in  their 
country.  We  have  one.  They  are  at  least 
5  years  ahead  of  us. 

I  shall  probably  speak  more  In  detail 
about  General  Sokolovsky's  book  tomor- 
row. But  It  Is  clear  from  this  book  that 
the  Russians  have  plans  now  for  a  first 
strike.  They  also  expect  to  have  the 
capability  soon.  So  it  is  urgent  that  we 
go  forward  and  build  the  ABM  and  not 
delay  a  single  day. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment? 

I  know  he  is  under  the  press  of  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In 
praising  the  remarks  of  the  Fenator 
from  Vermont  today  In  support  of  the 
Safeguard  system.  Of  course,  I  think  It 
Is  characteristic  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  take  his 
time  and  deliberate  and  listen  to  all  the 
arguments,  both  for  and  against  before 
talcing  a  position  on  as  important  a  mat- 
ter as  this. 

Although  I  was  not  able  to  be  present, 
I  have  read  his  speech.  I  feel  that  the 
points  he  has  made  and  the  reasoned 
logic  he  has  used  to  support  these  points 
m  his  speech  constitute  one  of  the  high 
marks  of  this  debate.  It  is  a  speech  which 
appeals  to  my  own  sense  of  reason  in  this 
matter,  and  one  which  I  believe  will  ap- 
peal to  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  to  b3  compli- 
mented very  greatly. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dolx 
in  the  chair).  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxmo) 
is  recognized. 

THZ  SAnOTTAXD  ABM  STSTSM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration's  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  matters  with 
the  most  far-reaching  Implications  to 
come  before  Congress  in  this  decade.  The 
Safeguard  ABM  supposedly  to  protect 
our  offensive  missile  silos  will  start  the 
Nation  down  a  multlbillion-dollar  road, 
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the  end  of  which  is  not  in  sight.  This 
could  well  compromise  the  future  security 
and  wdl-belng  of  the  Nation,  indeed  of 
world  peace. 

I  was  one  of  seven  Senators  to  vote 
against  this  proposed  boondoggle  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  proud 
to  have  Joined  with  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Symington)  and  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTTYK),  in  the  minority  report  on  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

Throughout  the  committee  hearings, 
witnesses  who  testified  for  deployment 
of  the  system  devoted  most  of  their  time 
to  emphasizing  their  fears  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  at 
first  tried  to  frighten  the  country  into 
believing  that  the  Soviets  "are  going  for 
a  first-strike  capability."  He  was  com- 
pelled to  revise  his  remarks  in  subse- 
quent testimony. 

"First-strike  capability"  in  any  lan- 
guage means  the  ability  of  one  nation  to 
destroy  another's  offensive  missiles  so 
completely  that  the  second  nation  would 
be  unable  to  retaliate.  Secretary  Laird's 
implication  was  that  without  the  Safe- 
guard system  our  ability  to  retaliate 
could  be  wiped  out  in  a  first  strike. 

This  argument  always  was  and  still  Is 
unsupportable.  It  is  incredible  to  assert 
that  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nu- 
clear power  could  with  one  blow  destroy 
all  our  Mlnuteman  missiles,  all  our  SAC 
bombers,  all  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines,  all  our  intermediate  missiles 
based  in  Europe.  That  is  imthinkable,  un- 
supportable. and  impossible. 

Furthermore,  for  years  Defense  De- 
partment officials  have  assured  Ameri- 
cans that  if  the  Russians  should  strike 
first  we  possess  a  second-strike  capability 
with  our  Mlnuteman  missiles  in  under- 
groimd  sites  that  would  Inflict  unaccept- 
able damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
were  assm-ed  that  the  hardened  sites 
were  adequate  and  that  we  would 
not  need  additional  protection  for  our 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

Were  we  being  misled  then,  or  now? 
The  argument  that  we  need  more  protec- 
tion of  our  land-based  ICTBM's  completely 
ignores  the  fact  that  we  have  at  this 
time  41  Polaris  submarines  with  more 
than  656  ICBM's  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  first  strike  because  they 
are  tmderwater  and  moving  all  the  time. 
These  missiles  have  a  maximum  range  of 
2,875  miles  and  no  area  in  the  vast  land 
mass  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China  is  safe  from  devastation  from  mis- 
siles fired  from  these  submarines. 

Secretary  Laird  hinted  that  the  Polaris 
fieet  might  be  neutralized  in  the  future, 
but  he  was  unable  to  support  that  veiled 
assertion  with  evidence.  Furthermore, 
our  own  intelligence  apparatus  declines 
to  support  his  scary  talk  of  all  our  nuclear 
power  being  simultaneously  in  Jeopardy 
at  some  future  date. 

The  Poseidon  program  will  soon  In- 
crease our  offensive  power  to  4,000  nu- 
clear warheads  capable  of  being  fired 
from  mobile  bases  under  the  oceans  and 
seas  of  the  world,  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
face. If  such  a  second-strike  capacity 
will  not  deter  an  attack,  nothing  will. 
Placing  the  Safeguard  ABM  around  a 


small  share  of  our  land<baaed  missiles 
will  certainly  not  add  one  lota  of  cred- 
ibility to  our  deterrent  eapftd^. 

Diuing  the  past  decade  we  have  built 
up  the  strength  of  our  strategic  forces  so 
that  each  incUvldual  component  alone— 
our  ICBM's,  SAC  bombers,  and  the 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  fieets — could  de- 
liver on  target  more  than  the  Tntnimiim 
retaliatory  destruction  required  for  de- 
terrence. Our  combined  strategic  bomb- 
ers and  land-based  missile  forces  by 
themselves  assure  survival  of  one  or  the 
other  from  attack,  not  to  mention  our 
missiles  on  submarines  throughout  the 
oceans  and  seas  of  the  world. 

Our  only  real  defense  against  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  is  the  de- 
terrence of  our  overwhelming  offensive 
forces.  Our  tremendous  potential  offense 
is  our  best  defense  and  has  been  all 
along.  We  must  keep  our  offensive  power 
so  far  ahead  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
defenses  that  it  will  remain  perfectly 
clear  and  obvious  to  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese leadership  that  a  first  strike  against 
us  will  trigger  an  unbearable  response. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  an  over- 
whelming offensive  capacity,  superior  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  its  part. 
Communist  China  has  only  the  crudest 
capacity  and  is  not  able  to  deliver  any 
missiles  on  target  in  this  country  at  this 
time,  nor  will  it  be  able  to  do  so  before 
1976  or  1978  at  the  earUest.  ^ 

Now,  Secretary  Laird  Is  sayin^^tfiat  by 
first-strike  capability  he  means  only  the 
power  to  attack  our  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
and  Safeguard,  he  says,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  that.  As  the  minority  report 
points  out.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  one 
of  the  universally  respected  experts  In 
this  field,  in  an  address  last  month 
stated: 

If  the  threat  to  Mlnuteman  grows  at  the 
rate  projected  by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  if  Mlnuteman  became  vulnerable  at  a 
certain  time  several  years  hence,  then  If  the 
Safeguard  system  were  InstcOled  and  If  It 
functioned  perfectly,  then  the  Mlnuteman 
would  be  just  as  vtilnerable  as  before  only  a 
few  months  later. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  could  offset 
any  protection  offered  by  Safeguard 
simply  with  a  few  additional  months' 
production  of  offensive  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  also  the  s^ous 
question  as  to  the  actual  capability  of  the 
proposed  ABM.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Dr.  Her- 
bert F.  York,  whom  Senators  will  recall 
was  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  1958  to  1961,  and  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  experts  on  defense 
weaponry  stated: 

I  continue  to  have  the  gravest  doubts  as 
to  the  capability  of  any  ABM  system  I  have 
heard  of,  whether  or  not  the  problem  has 
been  defined  Into  being  'easy'  and  whether 
or  not  It  'works'  on  a  test  range.  I  stress 
that  I  am  not  just  talking  about  some  per- 
centage faUure  inherent  in  the  mathemati- 
cal distribution  of  miss  distances,  nor  statis- 
tically predictable  faUures  In  system  com- 
ponents, but  rather  about  possible  cata- 
strophic failure  \n  whlck  at  the  moment  of 
truth  either  the  system  doesnt  fire  at  all. 
or  all  Interceptions  fall  for  some  unforeseen 
reason. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  $23  billion 
of  taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent  since 


W<Mid  War  n  on  missile  systems  that 
either  were  never  finished  or  were  out  of 
service  on  completion  because  of  obso- 
lescence. More  than  $5  billion  was  spent 
on  the  Nike-AJax  missile  system,  the 
Nike-Zeus,  and  following  that  the  Nike- 
X.  This  was  taxpayers'  money  down  the 
drain,  utterly  wasted.  There  are  missile 
sites  around  my  home  city  of  Cleveland, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  which  are 
utterly  useless.  The  men  servicing  them 
are  merely  sitting  around  waiting  for 
the  bomb  to  drop.  Experience  keeps  a 
dear  school,  but,  as  Benjan^n  Franklin 
said,  "Fools  leam  no  other  way."  It  is 
high  time  we  profit  by  our  TniKt4iirft>»  of 
the  past  and  not  perpetrate  further 
boondoggles  such  as  proceeding  with  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  Patrick  Henry 
on  an  historic  occasion  said: 

There  Is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  of  no  way  to  Judge  the  future 
but  by  the  past. 

Furthermore,  Safeguard  was  originally 
designed  for  the  "thin"  defense  of  cities 
against  Red  China.  It  was  originally 
called  Sentinel.  However,  an  outcry  fol- 
lowed President  Nixon's  proposal  of  the 
Sentinel,  an  outcry  that  came  not  only 
from  Illinois  and  California,  but  also 
from  the  two  Senators  from  Hawaii,  the 
two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and,  of  course,  an  outcry  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Thus,  the  name  Sentinel  was 
changed.  Some  clever  public  relations 
man  in  the  Pentagon  changed  the  name 
to  Safeguard.  Its  components  are  ba- 
sicsOly  the  same.  The  anti-Chinese  ra- 
tionale has  been  abandoned  by  no  less 
an  authority  in  the  administration  than 
the  President  himself.  The  argument 
that  Safeguard  ABM's  around  two  of  our 
ICBM  sites  would  protect  us  from  a  So- 
viet nuclear  attack  is  only  slightly  less 
ridiculous.  The  fact  is — and  the  Russians 
know  it — that  if  we  were  attacked  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  could  destroy  the  So- 
viet Union  some  50  times  over. 

Our  ICBM's  can  hit  their  targets.  I 
remember  hearing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwates) 
state  the  if  the  target  of  one  of  our 
ICBM's  was  the  men's  room  in  the 
Kremlin — whoosh,  and  there  would  be 
no  more  men's  room.  That  Illustrates  the 
power  and  the  accuracy  of  our  offensive 
capability.  No  one  can  take  that  away 
from  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  worst  im- 
plication of  the  ABM  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  help  to  continue  the  deception  that 
there  is  a  technical  solution  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  nuclear  age.  This  false  hojie 
could  be  extremely  dangerous  if  it  di- 
verted us  from  efforts  to  find  a  solution 
in  the  only  place  where  it  may  be 
found— in  a  political  and  diplomatic 
search  for  peace  combined  with  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament  measures. 

Should  we  proceed  to  build  this  ABM 
system,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  almost  certain  to  respond  with  in- 
creases in  offensive  strength  which  would 
negate  any  advantage  from  ABM  deploy- 
ment. By  plimglng  ahead  with  &n  ABM 
system,  we  Americans  run  the  risk  of  es- 
calating the  arms  race  to  a  fantastically 
high  and  unbelievably  costly  plateau. 
This  upward  spiral  of   the   arms   race 
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would  leave  botti  sideB  with  no  more  real 
secforlty  than  each  has  nfltw. 

After  both  sides  have  antl-balllstle- 
mlsille  systems,  we  riiay  rest  assured  that 
the  race  will  then  start  all  over  again  to 
prtMluee  new.  mpre  eiQienslte,  and  more 
8(q;ihlsticated  mlissIleB  that  can  penetrate 
the  anttinlssUe  sTstenu.  After  another 
ooetly  race  is  over,  there  is  then  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bcklanoe  of 
power  will  settle  at  the  same  point  where 
It  now  rests. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  under  coiMderation 
would  be  the  first  step  In  a  boondoggle 
that  would  cost  the  taxpayers  at  least 
$12  bllUon  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $100 
bUllon  or  more.  The  Pentagon  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  at  $7  bil- 
lion. This,  Just  to  protect  two  ICHM  sites 
near  BCalmstrom,  Mont.,  and  Grand 
l\)rk8,  N.  Dak.  Experience  of  the  past  20 
years  has  taught  us  that  weapons  sys- 
tems consistently  cost  300  to  700  per- 
cent more  thtui  their  orlgtoal  estimates. 
Once  we  permit  this  outrageous  expendi- 
ture, we  may  rest  assiired  that  In  short 
osder  Pantagon  officials  will  be  asking  for 
money  for  a  so-called  thick  system. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  squander  tax- 
payers' money  on  this  enormous  boon- 
doggle. The  days  of  imquestlonlng  ap- 
proval of  money  for  pet  projects  of  the 
Pentagon  are  behind  us. 

Have  the  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  other  proponents  of  the  ABM 
never  heard  of  the  cost-effectiveness  ratio 
of  the  Maglnot  Line  or  the  Great  Wall  of 
China?  Giving  the  generals  whatever 
they  want  is  a  luxury  we  simply  can  no 
longer  afford.  The  d^loyment  of  an  ABM 
system,  like  our  Involvement  in  the  ugly 
civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  will  lead  to 
ever-Increasing  expenditures  that  will 
further  distort  our  priorities,  cause  more 
Inflation,  higher  taxes,  and  deterioration 
of  our  economy. 

There  are  extremely  heavy  demands  on 
our  limited  resources.  Problems  which 
have  been  set  aside  for  too  many  years 
require  immediate  solutions — poverty, 
health,  education,  food  for  hungry  chil- 
dren, law  enforcement,  and  protection  of 
our  environment,  to  name  a  few. 

It  is  clear  that  deployment  of  the  ABM 
will  result  in  a  squandering  of  national 
resources  and  treasure  and  wlU  actually 
subtract  from  our  national  security 
rather  than  strengthen  it. 

The  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  deployment  of  ABM  missiles,  first 
termed  "Sentinel"  and  then  renamed 
"Safeguard"  when  there  was  an  outcry 
against  deployment  of  ABM  in  Hawaii, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles.  Boston,  and  else- 
where, would  be  a  decision  that  would 
haunt  the  Nation  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  Washington.  D.C., 
which  has  no  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  voice  strong  protests, 
as  was  done  by  every  Representative  in 
the  Congress  from  areas  previously 
selected,  was  chosen  as  the  one  city  In 
the  east  for  ABM  deployment. 

That  public  relations  pipsqueak  who 
conceived  the  name  Safeguard  to  replace 
Sentinel  did  not  refer  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  name.  His  Pentag(me8e  phrase  is 
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•fttManai  Camjoaiad  Authority."  a  new 
euphemlm  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  the  dty  selected  for  the  ABM.  It 
was  contemplated  that  260  acres  of  land 
would  be  purehaeed  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
for  Its  dQiloirment  When  the  Sentinel 
was  proposed,  there  was  talk  of  about  250 
acres  of  land  close  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  cheapest  land  there 
would  cost  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  an 
acre. 

This  proposal  contemplates  a  reckless 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  in  various  places 
in  our  country.  We  should  first  seek  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  limiting  or  bamilng  alto- 
gether the  deployment  of  ABM's.  It  Is 
very  evident  that  our  tremendous  and 
superior  offensive  power  is  our  best  de- 
fense, against  any  aggression  -from  the 
Soviet  Unloa  Leaders  of  the  Kremlin  are 
well  aware  of  our  superiority.  They  cer- 
Uinly  know  that  as  matters  stand,  no 
matter  how  powerful  or  unexpected  an 
attempted  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor  might 
be,  we  have  the  capacity  with  our  Polaris 
submarines,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Force  and  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
to  obliterate  every  military  base  and 
every  city  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  matter 
of  but  a  few  hours. 

Very  definitely,  i  maintain  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  know  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  negotiate  with  us  at  this 
time  to  either  freeze  or  reduce  ABM 
deployment. 

We  should  give  top  priority  to  seeking 
nuclear  arms  control  and  reduction  by 
mutual  agreement. 

To    those    few   rightwlng    extremists 
in  our  country,   members   of  splinter 
groups,  lunatic  rightwlng  groups,  such 
as  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  so- 
called  Liberty  Lobby,  who  claim  that  the 
Communists    have    never    kept    their 
agreements,  we  present  the  fact  that  the 
Limited     Nuclear     Test    Ban     Treaty 
achieved  by  Ambassador  Averell  Harri- 
man    and    the    late,    great    President 
John  P.  Kennedy  has  been  scrupulously 
complied  with  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  our  Nation.  In  fact,  since  that  treaty 
was  entered  into,  only  a  small  nxmiber  of 
imderground  tests  have  been  undertaken 
by  both  parties.  Very  definitely  an  arms 
control  agreement  should  be  sought  by 
us  and  it  is  the  best  means  of  sujhievlng 
meaningful  security  at  this  time.  Fur- 
thermore, we  do  know  that  if  any  threat 
to  our  Nation  should  become  more  se- 
rious a  few  years  from  now,  we  can  read- 
ily give  top  priority  to  increasing  offen- 
sive weapons  to  meet  such  threat. 

We  should  be  considering  arms  cut- 
backs, not  increases;  encouraging  dis- 
armament negotiations,  not  a  new  and 
accelerated  arms  race.  The  authorization 
of  the  Safeguard  system  would  be  a  trag- 
edy of  enormous  proportions. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  President  give  topmost  priority  to 
seeking  and  achieving  a  nuclear  mlssUe 
limitation  agreement  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Andrei  Gromyko,  late  last  week 
made  a  strong  bid  for  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  between  his  nation  and 


the  united  States.  He  stated  that  his  gov- 
etnment  was  ready  for  strategic  arms 
limitations  negotiations  with  Washing- 
ton and  he  even  suggested  the  desirability 
of  a  summit  meeting  with  President 
Nixon  seeking  to  achieve  a  treaty  lim- 
iting nuclear  missiles. 

President  Nixon  should  withdraw  his 
ABM  proposal  to  d^loy  Safeguard 
missiles  and  seek  talks  relating  to  limit- 
ing nuclear  missiles.  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  stated: 

We  have  noticed  President  Nlxoal  state- 
ment that  after  a  period  of  confrontation,  the 
era  of  negotiations  has  arrived. 

In  view  of  the  fact  he  expUcltly  stated : 
We  favor  the  good  development  of  rela- 
Uoos  with  the  United  States. 

Our  ofBclal  and  Immediate  response 
should  be  to  seek  a  meeting  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  two  countries,  the 
only  two  great  nuclear  powers,  to  confer 
together  tm  the  details  of  a  treaty  re- 
garding nuclear  missile  limitation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  If  the  ABM  pro- 
posal of  President  Nixon  Is  not  with- 
drawn then,  very  definitely.  It  should  be 
defeated  by  a  vote  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  compromise.  It  is  fe«tfful 
to  contemplate  what  the  situation  may  be 
a  year  hence  If  we  proceed  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  so-called  Safeguard  mis- 
sile as  proposed  despite  the  opportunity 
now  before  us  for  friendly  talks  with 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  were 
our  wartime  allies  in  World  War  n 

We  know  that  historically  Russians 
have  always  been  our  friends.  We  know 

that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 

In  1862  to  be  exact — ^when  our  Nation 
was  torn  by  the  ClvU  War.  and  when  In 
the  darkest  period  for  the  Union  In  1862 
at  a  time  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
about  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  that 
the  Government  of  Russia  sent  two  of  its 
naval  squadrons  on  the  long  voyage  to 
our  shores  as  a  gesture  of  friradsh^  to 
to  the  Union,  and  a  squadron  of  Russian 
warships  entered  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  a  second  squadron  came  up  the  Po-' 
tomac  to  Washlngt<Mi.  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  backed  down.  largely  and  prob- 
ably entirely  because  of  this  gesture  of 
friendship  from  the  Russians  at  that 
time,  and  the  talk  of  recognizing  the 
Confederacy  no  longer  existed. 

In  a  few  years,  fortunately,  that  terri- 
ble War  Between  the  States  was  over. 
and  at  that  time,  in  1867,  Secretary  Se- 
ward proposed  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 
It  was  considered  that  Alaska  was  an  ice 
house,  of  no  use  nor  value  whatever  to  the 
United  States.  The  czarist  Russian  Gov- 
ernment had  spent  $7.2  million  during 
the  Civil  War  in  sending  their  fieet  here, 
and  to  reimburse  the  Russians  for  that 
expenditure,  students  of  American  his- 
tory know  that  Secretary  Seward  en- 
tered into  what  at  that  time  was  termed 
"Seward's  folly,"  and  that  figure  of  $7J 
million  was  arrived  at  to  repay  the  Rus- 
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slan  Government  for  the  expense  in- 
curred In  sending  its  two  war  fleets  over- 
seas to  our  shores  to  demonstrate  its  sap- 
port  of  the  Union  and  as  a  warning  that 
any  anned  Intervention  by  France  and 
Great  Biltaln  would  lead  to  a  etmfllot 
with  Russia. 

Until  recent  years  the  Russian  leaders 
have  always  demonstrated  friendship  to 
the  Uhlted  States.  Historically,  over 
hundreds  of  years  Russia  has  not  been 
an  aggressor  nation.  New  the  opportu- 
nity seems  at  hand  to  achieve  an  under- 
standing with  the  leaders  of  the  Krem- 
lin for  a  nuclear  arms  llmitatioKi.  We 
should  grasp  it. 

A  defeat  of  the  ABM  proposal  by  the 
Senate  will  be  helpful  to  attain  the  end 
and  advance  the  hope  of  a  treaty  to  limit 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  Despite 
what  we  have  heard  earlier  today,  I  pre- 
dict we  in  the  Senate  will  defeat  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  ABM  pr(^x>6al.  However,  if 
he  should  win  by  a  margin  of  one,  two, 
or  even  five,  which  Is  Improbable,  it 
would  be  a  pyrrhlc  "victory"  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  would  not  be  helpful. 

Pending  achievement  of  an  agreement 
for  talks  which  might  lead  to  a  nuclear 
limitation  treaty  it  should  be  imthlnk- 
able  for  us  to  even  consider  deployment 
of  a  Safeguard  system  at  bases  In  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota. 

If,  however,  such  deployment  is  imder- 
taken  for  any  reason  let  It  be  at  Kwaj- 
aleln  Island  Instead  of  witUn  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  close  to  Canada. 

I  am  confident  that  if  there  should  be 
a  vote  this  week  or  next  week  or  4  weeks 
from  now  on  the  ABM  proposal,  the  Sen- 
ate would  demonstrate  its  wisdcmi  by  de- 
feating the  proposaL 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
ABM-iraifTRnnc 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened and  participated  in  the  debate  that 
has  gone  on  sporadically  for  some  time 
now  concerning  the  deployment  of  the 
antl-balUstlo-mlssile  sjrstem. 

This  issue,  as  I  have  said  before,  tran- 
scends party  loyalties  and  pivots  on  the 
more  basic  issue  of  the  necessity  to  de- 
fend the  Nation.  Obviously  good  men  can 
have  honest  differences  of  opinion  over 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  goal.  My 
diflaculty  comes  when  there  is  either 
deliberate  or  unconscious  obscuring  of 
the  goals. 

We  have  heard  it  parroted  over  and 
over  that  the  money  we  save  on  the  ABM 
we  can  then  put  to  use  in  the  cities,  or 
put  to  work  solving  more  pressing  domes- 
tic needs. 

One  side  says  that  If  we  do  not  defend 
the  country  there  is  little  need  to  worry 
about  the  cities  for  they  will  not  then 
be  worth  spending  money  to  preserve. 

The  other  side  says  If  we  do  not  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities  there  will  be 
little  need  to  defend  the  coimtry. 

I  find  myself  more  sympathetic  to  the 
first  viewpoint,  because  of  the  better 
chance  for  survival  in  that  direction.  The 
President  himself  has  pointed  out  that 
if  we  make  a  mistake  In  favor  of  the  ABM 
we  lose  some  money;  if  we  make  a  mis- 
take against  the  ABM  we  lose  the  coun- 
try. 

This  argument.  I  realize,  is  apparently 
not  a  very  persuasive  one  in  the  eyes  of 


ABM  opponents.  I  understand  their  op- 
position to  the  ABM  centers  around  the 
Idea  that  we  are  safer  by  negotiating  an 
arms  freeze,  and  presumably  an  arms 
freeie  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  more 
dUBoult  to  negotiate  if  we  had  an  effec- 
tive ABM.  The  principal  weakness  of  this 
reasoning  is  that  It  speculates  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  Russian  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate and  abide  by  agreements  In  good 
faith,  and  ignores  the  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  abide  by  agreements  only  when 
it  continues  to  suit  their  nftt^nnal  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  I  am  aware  that  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee do  not  agree  with  my  sissessment 
of  their  probable  behavior.  Several  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  seem  to  re- 
gard foreign  relations  as  some  kind  of 
mystical  realm  into  which  the  privileged 
few  may  tread.  A  noted  Senator  has  been 
most  generous  in  his  criticism  of  the  Vice 
President  whom  he  considers  to  have 
neither  the  "background  nor  experience" 
to  speak  on  foreign  policy. 

It  is  my  intention  as  the  debate  goes 
along  within  a  day  or  two  to  inject  some 
material  regarding  the  Soviets  that  indi- 
cates their  present  intentions  along  the 
foreign  policy  line,  and  perhaps  then  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  give  us  his 
highly  valued  opinion. 

For  today,  however,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
amine recurring  phenomena  which  I  call 
the  ABM-nonthink. 

This  afEliction  is  not  limited  to  politi- 
cians or  scientists  or  Jurists.  It  seems  to 
strike  each  profession  with  equanimity. 
I  first  noted  it  when  I  received  three 
copies  of  the  same  anti-ABM  speech  from 
different  sources. 

The  speech  to  which  I  refer  is  one 
delivered,  apparently  extemporaneously, 
to  a  group  of  scientists  and  students  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology by  Dr.  George  Wald.  on  March  4. 
1969. 

In  one  instance  the  speech  was  entitled 
"A  Generation  in  Search  of  a  Future."  In 
another  reprint  It  was  called,  with  rather 
understated  modesty,  "the  most  im- 
portant speech  of  my  lifetime."  That  re- 
mark was  reportedly  uttered  by  two 
staffers  of  the  Boston  Globe  who  returned 
to  the  o£Qce  after  covering  the  meeting, 
and  Independently  each  told  an  editor, 
"I  think  I've  Just  listened  to  the  most  im- 
portant speech  of  my  lifetime." 

Certainly  this  is  an  amazing  instance 
of  clairvoyance  and  worthy  of  further 
investigation  in  its  own  right. 

So  what  was  pronounced  in  this  amaz- 
ingly Important  speech?  I  believe  it, 
along  with  a  couple  other  examples 
which  I  shall  cite,  is  one  of  the  prime  in- 
stances of  the  ABM-nonthink — a  condi- 
tion brought  on  by  approaching  the  sub- 
ject with  a  completely  closed  mind,  which 
causes  the  person  afflicted  to  seize  upon 
the  opposition's  key  argument  and  use  it 
upon  himself. 

First,  note  Dr.  Wald's  restrained  and 
dispassionate  style  as  he  talks  of  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  Members  of  the 
Senate: 

A  few  months  ago  Senator  Richard  Russell 
of  Georgia  ended  a  speech  in  the  Senate  with 
the  words:  "If  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  I  want  them  to 
be  Americans;  and  I  vrant  them  on  tj^u  con- 
tinent and  not  In  Europe." 


Continuing  to  quote  Dr.  Wald— 

Now  that  was  a  TTnlted  SUtee  Senator  hold- 
ing a  patriotic  speech.  Well,  here  Is  a  Nobel 
Laureate  who  thinks  that  those  words  ar« 
crlmlnaUy  laaane. 

The  reprint  notes  there  was  prolonged 
applause  at  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  p<^t  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
served  the  Nation  outstandingly  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  C<»n- 
mlttee  and  continues  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
has  differed  greatly  from  l>r.  Wald  in 
that  he  has  always  been  a  model  of  re- 
straint. Far  from  questioning  the  Sen- 
ator's sanity,  I  am  sure  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  be  absolutely 
appalled  at  Dr.  Wald's  unbecoming  im- 
modesty. 

Another  point  from  this  "most  Im- 
portant speech"  in  these  Boston  Globe 
writers'  lifetimes  concerns  the  statistical 
probability  of  a  nuclear  war.  Dr.  Wald.  it 
should  be  noted,  is  a  doctor  of  biology. 
That  becomes  rather  abundantly  clear 
when  he  ventures  into  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics. 

The  doctor  quotes  another  nonstatls- 
tician  friend  of  his — a  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Harvard — on  the  probability 
of  a  nuclear  war.  His  friend  is  reported  to 
have  replied  that  given  the  present  situa- 
tion the  odds  for  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
are  around  2  percent  per  year. 

The  good  biological  doctor  seizes  upon 
this  and  says: 

Anybody  can  do  the  simple  calculation  that 
shows  that  2  percent  i>er  year  means  that  the 
chance  of  having  that  full-scale  nuclear  war 
by  1990  Is  about  one  In  three,  and  by  2000  It 
Is  about  60-60. 

Perhaps  anybody  can  do  the  simple 
calculation,  which  I  presume  is  multiply- 
ing 2  percent  by  the  number  of  years, 
but  that  does  not  give  Dr.  Wald  a  prob- 
ability figure.  It  seems  to  escape  the 
academician  that  the  nuclear  odds,  imder 
a  given  fixed  assumed  situation,  remain 
at  2  percent  per  year.  Just  as  the  odds  on 
any  given  flip  of  the  coin  are  always  SO- 
SO  heads  or  tails. 

But  the  real  nonthink  comes  near  the 
end  of  this  work  in  which  the  doctor 
contradicts  himself  In  the  space  of  ex- 
actly two  sentences.  He  opines  that  all 
nuclear  weapons  everjrwhere  must  be  got 
rid  of  and  says: 

The  only  use  for  an  atom  bomb  Is  to  keep 
somebody  else  from  using  ooc. 

And  Immediately  following  that  state- 
ment says: 
It  can  give  us  no  protection  .  .  , 

Mr.  President,  I  admit  to  being  unable 
to  understand  all  the  labyrinthine  ways 
of  academics,  but  I  do  think  I  am  able 
to  understand  plain  English.  It  seems  to 
me  that  "keeping  somebody  else  from 
using  one" — a  nuclear  weapon — is  some 
degree  of  "protection." 
The  doctor  goes  on  to  state  that — 
Nuclear  weapons  offer  \u  nothing  but  a 
balance  of  terror;  and  a  balance  of  terror  Is 
stlU  terror. 

That  Is  all  quite  true.  I  suppose,  but 
what  is  the  alteinatlve  that  Dr.  Wald 
would  have  us  experience?  A  balance  of 
terror  Is  a  balance  of  terror,  but  It  Is  not 
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deitructkm  or  etulavement.  I  admit  to 
being  unable  to  follow  the  diKtor's  argu- 
ment. 

So  there  will  be  no  chance  of  my  mi^ 
quoting  Dr.  Waldl  I  ask  unanlmoua  c(m- 
aeat  to  have  his  speech  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  rematks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  It  le  ao  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
nimthlnk  extunple  comes  from  a  former 
Vloe  Presldait  and  one  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  a  prolog 
to  "The  ABM:  Yes  or  No?"  written  by 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  published  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
institutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

I  have  referred  to  this  organization  be- 
tore  In  connection  with  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  parent 
organisation  for  this  group  and  has  also 
written  an  epilog  to  this  book. 

Ponner  Vice  President  Humphrey,  who 
wrote  the  prolog  from  Waverly,  Minn.,  In 
January  of  this  year  said  this  about  our 
mlsslle'^ef enses : 

The  only  proof  of  effectiveness  that  can  be 
off«re<r  in  defense  of  the  missile  standoff  Is 
that  we  have  survived  the  20  yean  of  inter- 
national tenaloDs  without  i»'eclpltatlng 
world  war  in. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  makes  precisely  the  point 
that  so  many  of  us  who  support  the 
President  have  been  trying  so  long  and 
hard  to  make.  Since  we  have  managed  to 
survive  the  last  20  years  by  a  missile 
standoff,  shall  we  not  try  to  continue 
to  refrain  from  precipitating  world  war 
m  by  making  ourselves  so  weak  as  to  in- 
vite attack? 

The  third  and  last  example  of  the 
ABM-nonthlnk.  Mr.  President,  which  I 
shall  dte  at  this  time,  occurred  in  this 
Chamber  last  Wednesday.  July  9. 

A  Senator  professed  amazement  at  the 
alleged  shifting  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  {Mr.  Jacksow )  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnib)  . 
Quoting  from  the  Rxcorb  of  July  9  at 
page  18923: 

Right  now  I  can  daaalfy  such  logic,  meet 
raapactfuUy,  as  pure  hogwaab. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  from 
Washington  and  Mississippi  took  the 
floor  Immediately  In  their  own  behalf 
and  ably  defended  their  positions— so 
that  Is  neither  necessary  now  nor  is  It 
my  present  purpose.  I  question  how  It  is 
possible  to  be  very  respectful  about  "h(w- 
wash."  It  may  be  the  Senator  has  more 
experience  In  that  Held,  and  so  I  will 
defer  to  him. 

What  I  do  think  is  noteworthy,  Mr. 

President.  Is  a  remark  which  is  on  the 

Immediately  following  page.  18924,  by 

the  same  Senator  in  which  he  states: 

We  are  going  to  settle  this  Issue  with  rea- 
son, not  emotion. 

Putting  these  two  remarks  together, 
Mr.  President.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  Senator  deals  in  respectful  but  un- 
emotional "hogwash." 

This  is  a  serious  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  fate  of  the  Nation  does  hang 
in  the  balance.  Perhaps,  as  that  Senator 
hae  suggested,  "the  Nation  is  watching 
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vm."  1  would  not  attempt  to  be  humor- 
ous or  faeetiouB  at  a  time  like  this,  Mr. 
President,  except  if  by  calling  attention 
to  these  otmtlnuing  examples  of  "n«i- 
think."  we  may  all  stop  wfnrying  about 
our  posture  before  the  watching  Nation 
and  lo(A  at  this  problem  with  a  clear 
eye  and  with  minds  open  to  reason  and 
perapecClve.  If  we  do,  I  am  sure  the  Na- 
tion will  be  far  better  served. 

Kmifr  1 
"I  TBnnE  rvx  Jttbt  LirrmiD  to  ths  ifoax 

iMFOCrAMT   Spsbcx   Of  Mt   IJWXriMMf — It 
Mat  Wku.  Bb  Jttst  Tbat 
The  crowd  of  1200  at  MXT.'s  Krasge  Au- 
ditorium March  4tb  wm  »>iifting  uui  nttlan 
when  Harvard  biologist  Oeorge  Wald  roM  to 
speak. 

Students  and  profeasors  there  as  a  part  of 
the  "March  4  movement"  protesting  the  mls- 
xiae  of  science  were  disturbed  at  the  lack 
at  focus  In  the  day's  numarooa  panel  dls- 
cusslowa  and  speeobea. 

Hie  1967  Nobti  prlae  wUmo-  In  {diyilology 
and  medldna  provided  a  focus. 

As  In  bis  popular  lectures  at  Harvard,  Wald 
talked  extemporaneoualy,  his  head  back,  his 
eyes  almost  closed.  His  words  had  an  electric 
effect. 

A  bush  fell  over  the  audience,  broken  Juit 
once  by  sustained  applause  midway  \n  the 
speech,  and  climaxed  by  a  prolonged  stand- 
ing ovation  at  Its  conclusion. 

Two  Boston  Olobe  staffers,  reporter  Crookar 
Snow  Jr.  and  editorial  writer  Jams*  O. 
Crowley,  covered  the  MJ.T.  meeting,  re- 
turned to  the  oOoe  Independently  of  each 
other  and  each  told  an  editor.  "I  think  I've 
just  listened  to  the  most  Important  speech 
of  my  lifetime." 

All  of  you  know  that  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  there  has  been  student  unrest  break- 
ing at  times  Into  violence  In  many  parts  of 
the  world:  In  England,  Oermany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Mexico  and  needless  to  say.  In  many 
parta  of  this  coiintry.  There  as  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  It  all  means. 
Perfectly  clearly  it  means  something  differ- 
ent in  Mexico  from  what  It  does  in  Ftance, 
and  something  different  In  France  from  what 
is  does  In  Tokyo,  and  something  different  in 
Tokyo  frcMn  what  It  does  in  this  country.  Tet 
unless  we  are  to  assxmie  that  students  have 
gone  crazy  all  over  the  world,  or  that  they 
have  Just  decided  that  It's  the  thing  to  do, 
there  must  be  some  common  meaning. 

I  don't  need  to  go  so  far  afield  to  look  for 
that  meaning.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  at  Har- 
vard, I  have  a  class  of  about  360  students 

men  and  women — most  of  them  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Over  these  past  few  years 
I  have  felt  Increasingly  that  something  is 
terribly  wrong — and  this  year  ever  so  much 
more  than  last.  Something  has  gone  sovir,  in 
teaching  and  in  learning.  It's  almost  aa 
though  there  were  a  widespread  feeling  that 
education  has  become  Irrelevant. 

A  lecture  is  much  more  of  a  dialogue  than 
many  of  you  probably  appreciate.  As  you  lec- 
ture, you  keep  watching  the  faces;  and  in- 
formation keeps  coming  back  to  you  all  the 
time.  I  began  to  feel,  particularly  this  year, 
that  I  was  missing  much  of  what  was  com- 
ing back.  I  tried  asking  the  students,  but 
they  didn't  or  couldn't  help  me  very  much. 
But  I  think  I  know  what's  the  matter, 
even  a  UtUe  better  than  they  do.  I  think 
that  this  whole  generation  of  students  is 
beset  with  a  profound  uneasiness.  I  dont 
think  that  they  have  yet  quite  defined  Its 
source.  I  think  I  understand  the  reasons  for 
their  uneasiness  even  better  than  they  do. 
What  Is  more.  I  share  their  luieaslness. 

What's  bothering  those  students?  Some  of 
them  tell  you  It's  the  Vietnam  War.  I  think 
the  Vietnam  War  is  the  most  shameful  epi- 
sode in  the  whole  of  American  history.  The 
concept  of  War  Crimes  is  an  American  inven- 
tion. We've  committed  many  War  Crimes  In 


Vietnam:  but  111  tall  you  aomatlilng  mtar- 
estlng  about  that.  We  were  committing  War 
Crimea  in  World  War  n.  even  before  the 
Nuremberg  trlala  were  held  and  the  principle 
of  war  crimes  stated.  Tha  saturation  bomb- 
ing or  Oennaa  cities  Was  a  War  Crlma.  Drop- 
ping atom  bombs  on  Btroahlma  ^n'l  Nagasaki 
waa  a  War  Crime.  If  we  had  loat  the  war, 
some  of  our  leaden  might  hava  bad  to  an- 
swer for  tboae  actions. 

rve  gone  through  aU  of  that  history  lately. 
and  I  find  that  thera's  a  gimmick  In  it.  It 
Isnt  written  out,  but  I  think  we  established 
it  by  praoedent.  ITiat  glmmlok  Is  tliat  if  one 
can  allege  that  one  la  repelling  or  retaliating 
tar  an  aggression— after  that  everything  goes. 
And  you  see  we  are  living  in  a  world  in 
which  all  wan  are  wan  of  defenae.  All  War 
Departments  are  now  Defense  Departments. 
TlilB  It  aU  part  of  the  double  talk  of  our 
time.  The  aggressor  Is  always  on  the  other 
side.  And  I  suppose  this  Is  why  our  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  Rusk — a  man  In  whom 
r^)etltlon  takes  the  place  of  reason,  and 
stubbornness  takes  the  place  of  character — 
wmt  to  such  pains  to  insist,  aa  he  still  In- 
sista,  that  in  Vietnam  we  an  npeUlng  an 
aggreaslon.  And  if  that's  what  we  are  doing— 
so  runs  the  doctrine — anything  goes.  If  the 
concept  of  war  crimes  is  ever  to  mean  any- 
thing, they  will  have  to  be  defined  as  cate- 
gories of  acts,  regardless  of  alleged  provoca- 
tion. But  that  isn't  so  now. 

I  think  we've  loat  that  war,  as  a  lot  of 
other  people  think,  too.  The  Vietnamese  have 
a  secret  weapon.  It's  their  wUllngneaa  to  die. 
beyond  our  wlllnoes  to  kiu.  In  effect 
they've  been  saying,  you  can  kill  us.  but 
you'U  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  us.  you  may  have 
to  kill  all  of  us.  And  thank  heavens,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do  that. 

Yet  we  have  oome  a  long  way — far  enough 
to  sicken  many  Americans,  far  enough  even 
to  sicken  our  fighting  men.  Par  enough  so 
that  our  national  symbols  have  gone  sour. 
How  many  of  you  can  sing  about  "the  rock- 
ets' red  glare,  bombs  bunting  in  air"  with- 
out thinking,  those  are  our  bombe  and  our 
rockets  bunting  over  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages? When  thoae  words  were  written,  we 
were  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  against 
oppression.  Now  we  are  supporting  real  or 
thinly  disguised  military  dictatonhlps  all 
over  the  world,  helping  them  to  control  and 
repress  peoples  struggling  for  their  freedom. 
But  that  Vietnam  War,  stiamefui  t^fl  ter- 
rible as  it  la,  seema  to  me  only  an  Immedi- 
ate incident  in  a  much  larger  and  more 
stubborn  situaUon. 

Part  of  my  trouble  with  students  Is  that 
almost  all  the  students  I  teach  were  bom 
since  World  War  n.  Just  after  World  War  H. 
a  series  of  new  and  abnormal  procedures 
came  Into  American  life.  We  regarded  them 
at  the  time  as  temporary  aberrations.  We 
thought  we  would  get  back  to  normal  Amer- 
ican life  some  day.  But  those  procediues 
have  stayed  with  \ia  now  for  more  than  20 
yean,  and  those  students  of  mine  have  never 
known  anything  else.  They  think  those  things 
are  normal.  Students  think  we've  always  had 
a  Pentagon,  that  we  have  always  had  a  big 
army,  and  that  we  always  had  a  draft.  But 
those  are  aU  new  things  m  American  life; 
and  I  think  that  they  are  Incompatible  with 
what  America  meant  before. 

How  many  of  you  realize  that  Just  before 
World  War  II  the  entire  American  army  in- 
cluding the  Air  Force  numbered  139,000  men? 
Then  World  War  n  started,  but  we  weren't 
yet  in  It;  and  seeing  that  there  was  great 
trouble  in  the  world,  we  doubled  this  army 
to  268,000  men.  Then  in  World  War  n  it  got 
to  be  8  million.  And  then  World  War  n  came 
to  an  end.  and  we  prepared  to  go  back  to  a 
peacetime  army  somewhat  as  the  American 
army  had  always  been  before.  And  Indeed  In 
1980— you  think  about  1960.  our  interna- 
tional commitments,  the  Cold  War.  the 
Truauui  Doctrine,  and  all  the  rest  of  it— 
In  1960  we  got  down  to  600.000  men. 
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Now  we  have  3.6  million  men  under  arms: 
about  600,000  In  Vietnam,  about  300,000  more 
in  "support  areas"  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific, 
about  250,000  in  Oermany.  And  there  are  a 
lot  at  home.  Some  months  ago  we  were  told 
that  300,000  National  Ouardsmen  and  200,000 
reservists — so  half  a  million  men — had  been 
specially  trained  for  riot  duty  in  the  cities. 

I  say  the  Vietnam  War  is  Just  an  Immediate 
incident,  because  so  long  as  we  keep  that 
big  an  army,  it  will  always  find  things  to  do. 
If  the  Vietnam  War  stopped  tomorrow,  with 
that  big  a  military  establishment,  the  chances 
are  that  we  would  be  in  another  such  ad- 
venture abroad  or  at  home  before  you  knew 
it. 

As  for  the  draft:  Dont  reform  the  draft — 
get  rid  of  it. 

A  peacetime  draft  is  the  most  un-Ameri- 
can thing  I  know.  All  the  time  I  was  grovnng 
up  I  was  told  about  oppressive  Central  Euro- 
pean countries  and  Russia,  where  young  men 
were  forced  into  the  army;  and  I  wm  told 
what  they  did  about  it.  Iliey  chopped  off 
a  finger,  or  shot  off  a  couple  of  toes;  or  bet- 
ter still,  if  they  could  manage  it,  they  came 
to  this  country.  And  we  undentood  that,  and 
sjrmpathlzed.  and  were  glad  to  welcome 
them. 

Now  by  present  estimates  four  to  six  thou- 
sand Americans  of  draft  age  have  left  this 
country  for  Canada,  another  two  or  three 
thousand  have  gone  to  Europe,  and  its  looks 
as  though  many  more  are  preparing  to  eml- 
gnrate. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  posing  a  series 
of  questions  that  students  might  ask  a  pro- 
fessor Involving  what  to  do  about  the  draft. 
I  was  asked  to  write  what  I  would  tell  those 
students.  All  I  had  to  say  to  those  students 
was  this:  if  any  of  them  had  decided  to 
evade  the  draft  and  asked  my  help.  I  would 
help  In  any  way  I  could.  I  would  feel 
as  I  suppose  members  of  the  under- 
ground railway  felt  in  pre-Clvll  War  days, 
helping  runaway  slaves  to  get  to  Canada.  It 
wasn't  altogether  a  popular  position  then; 
but  what  do  you  think  of  it  now? 

A  bill  to  stop  the  draft  was  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  (S.  503) ,  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  senators  that  ran  the  gamut 
from  McGovem  and  Hatfield  to  Barry  Oold- 
water.  I  hope  It  goes  through;  but  any  time  I 
find  that  Barry  Goldwater  and  I  are  In 
agreement,  that  makes  me  take  another  look. 
And  Indeed  there  are  choices  In  getting  rid 
of  the  draft.  I  think  that  when  we  get  rid  of 
the  draft,  we  must  also  cut  back  the  size  of 
the  armed  forces.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
peacetime  a  total  of  one  million  men  Is  sure- 
ly enough.  If  there  is  an  argument  for  Amer- 
ican military  forces  of  more  than  one  million 
men  in  peacetime,  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
argument  debated. 

There  Is  another  thing  being  said  closely 
connected  with  this:  that  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate volunteer  army,  one  would  have  to 
raise  the  pay  considerably.  That's  said  so 
positively  and  often  that  people  believe  it. 
I  don't  think  it  is  true. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  present  armed  forces 
are  genuine  volunteen.  Among  fint-term  en- 
listments, 49  percent  are  true  volunteen.  An- 
other 30  percent  are  so-called  "reluctant 
volunteen,"  persons  who  volunteer  under 
pressure  of  the  draft.  Only  21  percent  are 
draftees.  All  re-enllstmenta,  of  course  are 
true  volunteen. 

So  the  great  majority  of  our  present  armed 
forces  are  true  volunteen.  Whole  services  axe 
composed  entirely  of  volunteen:  the  Air 
Force  for  example,  the  Navy,  almost  all  the 
Marines.  That  seems  like  proof  to  me  that 
present  pay  rates  are  adequate.  One  must 
add  that  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1967  raised 
the  base  pay  throughout  the  services  in  three 
installments,  the  third  Installment  still  to 
oome.  on  April  1.  1969.  So  It  Is  hard  to  un- 
dentand  why  we  are  being  told  that  to  main- 
tain adequate  armed  services  on  a  volunteer 


basis  will  require  large  Increasea  in  pay;  that 
they  will  cost  an  extra  $17  billion  per  year. 
It  seems  plain  to  me  that  we  can  get  all  the 
armed  forces  we  need  as  volunteen.  and  at 
present  rates  of  pay. 

But  there  is  something  ever  so  much  big- 
ger and  more  important  than  the  draft.  That 
bigger  thing,  of  course,  is  the  militarization 
of  oiu*  country.  Ex-Presldent  Eisenhower 
warned  us  of  what  he  called  the  military- 
Industrial  complex.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  we 
must  begin  to  think  of  it  now  as  the  mllltary- 
Industrtal-labor  union  complex.  What  hap- 
pened under  the  plea  of  the  Cold  War  was 
not  alone  that  we  built  up  the  flnt  big  peace 
time  army  In  our  history,  but  we  institution- 
alized It.  We  built.  I  suppose,  the  biggest  gov- 
ernment building  in  our  history  to  run  it, 
and  we  institutionalized  it. 

I  don't  think  we  can  live  with  the  present 
military  establishment  and  its  980-$100  Wl- 
llon  a  year  budget,  and  keep  America  any- 
thing like  we  have  known  it  In  the  past.  It  Is 
corrupting  the  life  of  the  whole  country.  It 
Is  buying  up  everything  in  sight:  Industries, 
banks,  investors,  universities;  and  lately  it 
seems  also  to  have  bought  up  the  labor 
unions. 

The  Defense  Depcu-tment  is  always  broke; 
but  some  of  the  things  they  do  with  that 
$80  billion  a  year  would  make  Buck  Rogen 
envious.  For  example;  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver  was 
manufacturing  a  deadly  nerve  poison  on  such 
a  scale  that  there  was  a  problem  of  waste 
disposal.  Nothing  daunted,  they  dug  a  tun- 
nel two  miles  deep  imder  Denver,  into  which 
they  have  injected  so  much  poisoned  water 
that  beginning  a  couple  of  yean  ago  Denver 
began  to  experience  a  series  of  earth  tremore 
of  increasing  severity.  Now  there  is  a  grave 
feat  of  a  major  earthquake.  An  Interesting 
debate  Is  in  progress  as  to  whether  Denver 
will  be  safer  If  that  lake  of  poisoned  water  is 
removed  or  left  in  place.  (N.Y.  Times  July 
4.  1968;  Science.  Sept.  27. 1968) . 

Perhaps  you  have  read  also  of  those  6000 
sheep  that  suddenly  died  in  SkuU  Valley. 
Utah.  kUled  by  another  nerve  poison — a 
strange  and.  I  beUeve,  still  unexplained  ac- 
cident, since  the  nearest  testing  seems  to 
have  been  30  miles  away. 

As  for  Vietnam,  the  expenditure  of  fire 
power  has  been  frightening.  Some  of  you 
may  stUl  remanber  Khe  Sanh,  a  hamlet  Just 
south  of  the  Demilitarized  zone,  where  a 
force  of  U.S.  Marines  was  beleaguered  for  a 
time.  During  that  period  we  dropped  on  the 
perimeter  of  Khe  Sanh  more  explosives  than 
fell  on  Japan  throughout  World  War  II.  and 
more  than  fell  on  the  whole  of  Europe  during 
the  yean  1942  and  1943. 

One  of  the  officers  there  was  quoted  as 
having  said  afterward.  "It  looks  like  the 
world  caught  smallpox  and  died"  (NY 
Times.  Mar.  28. 1968.) 

The  only  point  of  government  is  to  safe- 
guard and  foster  life.  Our  government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  death,  with  the 
business  of  kUllng  and  being  killed.  So- 
called  Defense  now  absorbs  60  percent  of  the 
national  budget,  and  about  12  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product. 

A  lively  debate  Is  beginning  again  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  antiballls- 
tlc  missiles,  the  ABM.  I  don't  have  to  talk 
about  them,  everyone  else  here  is  doing  that. 
But  I  should  like  to  mention  a  cvuious  cir- 
cumstance. In  September.  1967.  or  about 
IVi  yean  ago.  we  had  a  meeting  of  M.I.T. 
and  Harvard  people.  Including  experts  on 
these  mattere,  to  talk  about  whether  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  block  the  Sentinel 
system,  the  deployment  of  ABM's.  Everyone 
present  thought  them  undesirable;  but  a  few 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons  took  what 
seemed  to  be  the  practical  view.  "Why  fight 
about  a  dead  Issue?  It  has  been  decided,  the 
funds  have  been  appropriated.  Let's  go  on 
from  there." 
Well,  fortunately.  It's  not  a  dead  issue. 
An  ABM  Is  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  takes  a 
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nuclear  weapon  to  stop  a  nuclear  weapon. 
And  our  concern  must  be  with  the  whole 
Issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  an  entire  semantics  ready  to  deal 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  about  to  say.  It 
involves  such  phrases  as  "those  are  the  facts 
of  life."  No— they  are  the  facts  of  death.  I 
dont  accept  them,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
accept  them.  We  are  under  repeated  pressure 
to  accept  things  that  are  presented  to  us  as 
settled— decisions  that  have  been  made.  Al- 
virays  there  is  the  thought:  let's  go  on  from 
there  I  But  this  time  we  dont  see  how  to  go 
on.  We  will  have  to  stick  with  those  issues. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  between  them  have  by  now  stock- 
piled m  nuclear  weapons  approximately  the 
explosive  power  of  15  tons  of  TNT  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  earth.  And  now 
it  is  suggested  that  we  must  make  more.  All 
very  regrettable,  of  coune;  but  those  are 
"the  facts  of  life."  We  really  would  like 
to  disarm;  but  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  made  the  ingenious  proposal  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  greatly  Increase  our  nuclear 
armaments  so  that  we  can  disarm  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

I  think  all  of  you  know  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  massive  nuclear  attack. 
It  Is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  circum- 
vent any  known  nuclear  defense  system  than 
to  provide  it.  It's  all  pretty  crazy.  At  the  very 
moment  we  talk  of  deploying  ABM's,  we  are 
also  building  the  MIRV.  the  weapon  to  cir- 
cumvent ABM's. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  Americans  killed  In  a  major 
nuclear  attack,  with  everything  working  as 
well  as  can  be  hoped  and  all  foreseeable  pre- 
cautions taken,  run  to  about  50  millions.  We 
have  become  callous  to  gruesome  statistics, 
and  this  seems  at  flnt  to  be  only  another 

gruesome  statistic.  You  think.  Bang  I and 

next  morning,  if  you're  still  there,  you  read 
In  the  newspapen  that  60  million  people  were 
killed. 

But  that  isn't  the  way  it  happens.  When 
we  killed  close  to  200,000  people  with  those 
flnt  little,  old-fashioned  uranium  bombs 
*that  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, about  the  same  number  of  pereons  was 
maimed,  blinded,  burned,  poisoned  and  oth- 
erwise doomed.  A  lot  of  them  took  a  lone  time 
to  die. 

That's  the  way  It  would  be.  Not  a  bang, 
and  a  certain  number  of  corpses  to  bury; 
but  a  nation  filled  with  millions  of  helpless, 
maimed,  tortured  and  doomed  penons,  and 
the  survivors  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  will  be 
huddled  with  their  families  In  shelten.  with 
guns  ready  to  fight  off  their  neighbors,  trying 
to  get  some  uncontamlnated  food  and  water. 

A  few  months  ago  Sen.  Richard  Russell  of 
Georgia  ended  a  speech  In  the  Senate  with 
the  words:  "li  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  I  want  them 
to  be  Americans;  and  I  want  them  on  this 
continent  and  not  In  Europe."  That  was  a 
United  States  senator  holding  a  patriotic 
speech.  Well,  here  Is  a  Nobel  Laureate  who 
thinks  that  those  words  are  criminally  in- 
sane. (Prolonged  applause.) 

How  real  Is  the  threat  of  full  scale  nuclear 
war?  I  have  my  own  very  Inexpert  Idea,  but 
realizing  how  little  I  know  and  fearful  that 
I  may  be  a  little  paranoid  on  this  subject. 
I  take  every  opportunity  to  ask  reputed 
experts.  I  asked  that  question  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard about  a  month  ago.  I  asked  him  what 
sort  of  odds  he  would  lay  on  the  possibility 
of  full-scale  nuclear  war  within  the  foresee- 
able future.  "Oh,"  he  said  comfortably.  "I 
think  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  answer  to 
that  question.  I  estimate  the  probability  of 
full-scale  nuclear  war.  provided  that  the 
situation  remains  about  as  It  Is  now.  at  2 
percent  per  year."  Anybody  can  do  the  simple 
calculation  that  shows  tbat  2  pereent  per 
year  means  that  the  chance  of  having  that 
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fall-acal«  nucle«r  war  by  1990  U  about  one 
In  three,  and  by  2000  It  la  about  50-60. 

I  think  I  know  what  la  bothering  the  atu- 
dents.  I  think  that  what  we  are  \ip  against  la 
a  generation  that  la  by  no  meana  atire  that 
It  haa  a  future. 

I  am  growing  old,  and  my  future  ao  to 
apea.':  la  already  behind  me.  But  there  are 
thoae  students  of  mine  who  are  In  my  mind 
always;  and  there  are  my  children,  two  of 
them  now  7  and  9,  whose  future  la  Infinitely 
more  precious  to  me  than  my  own.  So  It  isn't 
Juat  their  generation;  it'a  mine  too.  We're 
all  in  It  together. 

Are  we  to  have  a  chance  to  live?  We  don't 
ask  for  prosperity,  or  aeeurlty;  only  for  a 
reasonable  chance  to  live,  to  work  out  our 
destiny  In  peace  and  decency.  Not  to  go  down 
In  history  aa  the  apocalyptic  generation. 

And  It  Isn't  only  nuclear  war.  Another 
overwhelming  threat  la  the  population  ex- 
plosion.  That  haa  not  yet  even  begun  to 
come  ;mder  control.  There  la  every  Indication 
that  the  world  population  will  double  before 
the  year  aoOO;  and  there  la  a  widespread  ex- 
pectation of  famine  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  experts 
tend  to  differ  only  In  the  estimates  of  when 
those  famines  will  begin.  Some  think  by  1980, 
others  tjilnk  they  can  be  staved  off  until  1990, 
VQcy  fewJBXpect  that  they  will  not  occur  by 
the  year  2000. 

That  Is  the  problem.  Unless  we  can  be  surer 
than  we  now  are  that  this  generation  has  a 
future,  nothing  else  matters.  It's  not  good 
enough  to  give  It  tender  loving  care,  to 
supply  It  with  breakfast  foods,  to  buy  it  ex- 
pensive educations.  Those  things  don't  mean 
anything  unless  this  generation  haa  a  future. 
And  we're  not  sure  that  It  does. 

I  don't  think  that  there  are  problems  of 
youth,  or  student  problems.  All  the  real  prob- 
lems I  know  are  grown-up  problems.         ^ 

Perhaps  you  wUl  think  me  altogether  ab- 
surd, or  "academic,"  or  hopelessly  Innocent — 
that  la,  until  you  think  of  the  alternatives — 
If  I  say  aa  I  do  to  you  now:  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  those  nuclear  weapons.  ITiere  la  noth- 
ing worth  having  that  can  be  obtained  by 
nuclear  war:  nothing  material  or  ideological, 
no  tradition  that  It  can  defend.  It  Is  utterly 
self-defeating.  Those  atom  bombs  represent 
an  unusable  weapon.  The  only  use  for  an 
atom  bomb  is  to  keep  somebody  else  from  us- 
ing one.  It  can  give  us  no  protection,  but 
only  trie  doubtful  satisfaction  of  retaliation. 
Nuclear  weapons  offer  us  nothing  but  a  bal- 
ance of  terror;  and  a  balance  of  terror  Is  still 
terror. 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  those  atomic  weap- 
ons, here  and  everywhere.  We  cannot  live 
with  them. 

I  think  we've  reached  a  point  of  great  de- 
cision, not  Just  for  our  nation,  not  only  for 
all  humanity,  but  for  life  upon  the  Earth. 
I  tell  my  students,  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  I  hope  they  will  share,  that  the  carbon, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  that  make  up  99  percent 
of  our  living  substance,  were  cooked  In  the 
deep  Interiors  of  earlier  generations  of  dying 
stars.  Gathered  up  from  the  ends  of  the  uni- 
verse, over  billions  of  years,  eventually  they 
came  to  form  In  part  the  substance  of  our 
sun.  Its  planets  and  ourselves.  Three  billion 
years  ago  life  arose  upon  the  Earth.  It  seems 
to  be  the  only  life  In  the  solar  system.  Many 
a  star  haa  since  been  born  and  died. 

About  two  million  years  ago,  man  appeared. 
He  has  become  the  dominant  species  on  the 
Earth.  All  other  living  things,  animal  and 
plant,  live  by  hla  sufferance.  He  la  the  cus- 
todian of  life  on  Earth.  It's  a  big  responsibil- 
ity. ^^ 

The  thought  that  we're  in  competlon  with 
Ruaaians  or  with  Chinese  la  all  a  mistake,  and 
trivial.  Only  mutual  destruction  lies  that 
way.  We  are  one  species,  with  a  world  to  win. 
There's  life  all  over  this  imlverse,  but  In  all 
the  universe  we  are  the  only  men. 

Our  business  is  with  life,  not  death.  Our 
challenge  la  to  give  what  account  we  can  of 
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what  becomes  of  life  in  the  solar  system,  this 
comer  of  the  luilverse  that  la  our  home  aad, 
most  of  all,  what  becomas  of  men — all  men 
of  all  nations,  colors  and  creeda.  It  haa  be- 
come one  world,  a  world  for  all  men.  It  la 
only  such  a  world  that  now  can  offer  us  life 
and  the  chanoe  to  go  on. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  the  very  informative 
and  dispassionate  and  reasoned  state- 
ment he  has  Just  made. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  Senators 
have  already  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  their  positions  shall  be.  For  those 
who  may  not  have  yet  arrived  at  their 
position,  I  am  sure  they  will  find  useful 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator, ' 
who  has  the  capacity  to  take  a  cool  and 
analytical  approach  to  any  problem  and 
to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
proposal  and  then  detennine  what  will 
best  serve  this  country. 

The  Senator  has  once  again  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  apply  logic,  reason, 
and  good  judgment  to  a  very  difBcult 
problem. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  very  sin- 
cerely. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  know  that  he  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  matter.  I 
have  heard  him  express  his  position  on 
the  subject  eloquently. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  have,  that 
we  must  support  our  President  and  that 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces  he  is  entitled  to  this  sup- 
port. I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  seen 
fit  to  get  behind  him  on  this  issue  as 
well  as  on  other  issues. 

I  expressed  my  deep  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
doubtedly the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
made  a  contribution  in  this  matter.  He 
has  pitched  it  not  only  a  high  plane,  but 
also  on  the  one  solid  foundation  upon 
which  all  this  question  rests:  What  Is 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation? 
What  is  necessary  to  defend  our  people? 
That  is  what  it  really  comes  down  to. 
This  is  merely  a  protection  for  our 
arsenal. 

I  recall  seeing  pictures  In  history  books 
of  Indians  putting  up  their  barricades, 
and  the  colonists  would  have  their  bar- 
ricades. I  do  not  think  either  blamed  the 
other,  or  ever  did,  for  putting  up  a  barri- 
cade to  protect  themselves  against  at- 
tack. That  is  what  the  ABM  boils  down 
to,  and  it  will  be  a  successful  barricade. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
highly  honored  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  seen  fit  to 
make  his  remarks.  He  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  informed  men 
in  our  Nation  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
tection of  our  country.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  many  times  of 
discussing  a  number  of  these  problems 
with  him.  I  know  well  his  knowledge,  his 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  he  devotes  to  this  sub- 
ject. 
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I  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

StTMlCZNO  T7P  ON  BAVKOT7AIO 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  debate  that  is  now  going 
on  incident  to  the  Safeguard  ABM,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  thoughtful 
editorial  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Di^atch  of  July  8  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Svuitnta  Up  on  Saixcttaio 

As  Senate  debate  opens  on  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  antibalUstic  missile  system, 
the  country  has  before  It  a  good  svunmary  of 
the  argument  In  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  majority  calls  ABM  "essential  for  the 
nation's  security."  The  minority,  headed  by 
Senator  Symington  of  Missouri,  believes  the 
system  would  not  contribute  to  our  security 
"In  any  substantial  fashion." 

Without  ABM.  says  the  majority,  Soviet 
weaponry  may  place  in  doubt  the  second- 
strike  capability  of  "a  large  proportion"  of 
our  strategic  deterrent  forces.  Pointing  to  the 
enormous  surplus  of  nuclear  power  we  al- 
ready possess,  the  minority  holds  that  even 
after  an  attack  by  Russia  we  would  have 
enough  forces  left  to  "destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  50  times  over." 

The  minority  questions  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  ABM  system,  noting  that  the 
highly  complex  radar  and  computer  com- 
ponents have  not  even  been  tested  singly, 
and  that  in  combination  there  Is  even  greater 
doubt  that  they  would  fimctlon  successfully 
under  conditions  of  a  nuclear  attack.  The 
majority  rests  Its  case  on  blind  faith  that 
technology  can  surmont  any  obstacles. 

We  think  the  minority  has  much  the  better 
of  the  argument.  Perhaps  its  strongest  point 
Is  one  to  which  the  majority  offers  no 
rebuttal  at  all — namely,  that  whatever  pro- 
tection might  be  afforded  to  our  Mlnuteman 
missiles  by  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars  on  Safeguard  could  be  completely  over- 
come by  Just  a  few  months'  added  production 
of  Soviet  offensive  missiles.  In  other  words, 
the  "security"  to  be  purchased  with  Safe- 
guard Is  a  costly  Illusion.  It  would  not  actual- 
ly protect  our  land-based  missiles  if  the 
Soviets  were  determined  to  knock  them  out; 
yet  even  If  these  were  knocked  out,  we  would 
still  have  far  more  than  enough  sea-based 
missiles,  European-based  missiles  and  bomb- 
er? to  deliver  a  crushing  retaliatory  blow. 

The  majority  falls  backs  on  the  contention 
that  a  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard  will 
strengthen  our  negotiating  position  in  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviets.  But  the  tactics  of 
escalation  to  gain  negotiating  leverage  have 
never  worked  In  20  long  years  of  arms  talks, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would 
work  now.  The  whole  history  of  the  arms 
race  Is  one  of  escalation  on  one  side  inducing 
escalation  on  the  other.  The  way  to  break 
the  cycle  Is  for  one  side  to  refrain  from  an  act 
of  escalation  which  can  be  forgone  without 
impaU-lng  Its  strategic  position. 

Such  Is  the  case  with  ABM.  When  Senator 
Symington  and  his  colleagues,  all  of  whom 
have  had  the  same  access  to  secret  Informa- 
tion as  the  committee  majority,  tell  us  that 
our  secxulty  would  not  be  impaired  by  post- 
poning deployment  of  the  ABM,  they  deserve 
to  believed. 

A  Senate  vote  against  deployment  would  In 
our  opinion  strengthen  Mr.  Nixon's  hand  in 
the  arms  talks.  It  would  express  in  the 
strongest  possible  way  the  readiness  of  the 
American  people.  If  not  of  the  miUtaxy-lndus- 
trial  complex,  to  call  a  recess  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  which  for  so  many  years  has  bled 
our   economy    and   militarized   our   foreign 
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poUcy.  It  would  mark  a  historic  turning 
point,  a  signal  that  the  American  people 
have  decided  to  break  the  pattern  of  20  years, 
during  which  everything  the  military  estab- 
lishment asked  was  freely  granted  with  little 
debate  and  little  question.  It  would  tell  the 
Soviets,  and  the  world,  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex  which  has  been  able  to 
escalate  the  arms  race  at  will  and  plunge 
the  nation  into  unsanctioned  military  adven- 
tures no  longer  exercises  exclusive  control 
over  American  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  sensible  allocation  of  resources  aa  be- 
tween weaponry  and  social  progrr  -*,  the  Sen- 
ate should  say  "No"  to  Safeguard. 

TEB   ABK — mST-BTKIKB    CAPABIUnXS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  has,  in  my 
opinion,  put  out  the  best  objective  study 
concerning  the  merit  and  lack  of  merit 
of  the  proposed  anti-ballistic-mlssile  sys- 
tem. Entitled  "The  Safeguard  ABM  Sys- 
tem," this  special  analysis  is  one  of  many 
reports  issued  by  this  nonpartisan  re- 
search organization. 

I.  like  all  other  Senators,  have  at- 
tempted to  do  as  much  research  as  pos- 
sible on  the  ABM.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
formative and  controversial  section  of 
this  analysis  is  the  chapter  decdhig  with 
first-strike  capabilities.  Whether  or  not 
the  Soviet  Union  is  gearing  itself  for  a 
first-strike  nuclear  attack  is  a  related 
question  to  the  entire  debate  on  the 
Safeguard  system.  If  our  information 
leads  us  to  answer  in  the  positive  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
protecting  a  portion  of  our  ICBM  and 
Mlnutemen  forces  is  a  mandatory  step 
we  must  take  to  insure  the  safety  of 
enough  of  our  deterrent  force  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  launch  a  second-strike 
retaliatory  attack. 

ParticulEirly  enlightening  to  me  was 
the  section  within  this  chapter  written 
by  Department  of  Defense  Research 
Chief  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.  Mr.  Foster 
stated  that  the  Soviet  SS-9  and  the 
FOBS,  the  fractional  orbital  bombard- 
ment system,  are  offensive  weapons  not 
conducive  to  retaliatory  attack.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Foster  and  others  writing  in 
this  same  chapter  take  note  of  the  com- 
plicated and  advanced  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense system,  which  is  geared  to  evacuate 
city  residents  to  rural  areas.  Such  an 
evacuation  procedure  can  only  be  taken 
as  a  Soviet  belief  and  fear  of  a  retalia- 
tory attack. 

These  arguments  and  many  others  are 
discussed  back  and  forth  in  this  pene- 
trating and  informative  analysis.  As  I 
stated  before,  the  first-strike  question 
has  great  relevance  to  the  debate  over 
the  military  procurement  bill,  as  well  as 
to  the  debate  over  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system.  For  these  reasons  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  above-mentlraied 
section  of  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute's analysis  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Satkouard  ABM  Stsixic 

FTKST    STBIKZ 

Along  With  its  traditional  renunclatioa  of 
aggression,  the  United  States  carries  among 
its  prime  articles  of  strategic  doctrine  a 
firm  policy  against  employing  a  nuclear  first 
strike  against  any  adversary.  First  strike  In 
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the  nuclear  age  haa  come  to  mean  a  sur- 
prise nuclear  attack  sufllclent  to  destroy 
enough  of  the  enemy's  retaliatory  force  to 
render  It  vlrtuaUy  Impotent. 

Aa  the  May,  1989,  study  of  the  American 
Security  Council  pointed  out  In  referring  to 
the  United  States'  nuclear  forces: 

"Not  only  do  we  have  no  objective  which 
requires  our  imtlatlng  an  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  we  have  carefully  tailored 
our  nuclear  aieenal  to  exclude  all  weapons 
designed  to  Initiate  such  an  attack,  or  with 
which  we  oould  even  credibly  threaten  such 
an  attack.  We  have  ilo  hundreds  of  nUsalles 
with  25  megaton  warheads.  We  have  no 
orbital  or  fractional  orbital  nuclear  bom- 
bardment systems  whose  utility  is  solely  to 
deprive  defensive  forces  of  sufficient  warn- 
ing time  to  survive  a  surprise  attack.  We 
have  neither  the  capability  nor  the  intent 
of  initiating  nuclear  war  against  the  So- 
viets." 

The  Nixon  dedalon  on  Safeguard,  as  the 
President  haa  pointed  out,  waa  a  further 
Indication  of  no-first-strike  Intent.  No 
preparationa  were  made  to  protect  major 
American  cities  even  from  a  "broken-back" 
attack  by  Soviet  forces  that  might  be 
crippled  in  an  American  first  strike. 

Experts  disagree  about  Soviet  Intentions 
to  develop  a  first-strike  capability. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  In  his  state- 
ment of  September  19,  1967,  generally  dis- 
counted the  poeslMUty  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike: 

"It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  side 
to  launch  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  a 
first-strike  capability.  It  would  not  be  sensi- 
ble because  the  intelligence-gathering  capa- 
bility of  each  side  being  what  It  is.  and  the 
realities  of  lead-time  from  technological 
breakthrough  to  operational  readiness  being 
what  they  are,  neither  of  us  would  be  able 
to  acquire  a  first-strike  capability  In 
secret." 

Defense  Secretary  Laird,  however,  re- 
garded the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion was  developing  a  first-strike  capability 
as  a  real  danger  for  the  mid-1970s: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  foolish  enough,  in  this  year  1969, 
or  1970,  to  go  with  the  first  strike,  and  I 
want  to  make  that  very  clear.  But.  as  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense,  I  must  consider  why  they 
are  going  forward  with  the  deployment  of 
an  SS-9  with  such  a  large  massive  warhead. 
If  they  are  developing  a  retaliatory  strike, 
they  don't  need  that  kind  of  a  warhead  to 
hit  our  cities.  They  don't  need  that  kind  of 
missile  system. 

"It  only  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
developing  a  capability  to  go  after  our  mis- 
sile bases  and  to  knock  out  our  deterrent 
force.  It  is  important  for  us  to  have  a  credit- 
able deterrent.  What  I  am  Interested  in  do- 
ing is  preaerving  the  peace  and  protecting 
our  people  and  preventing  nuclear  war.  We 
have  been  successful  thus  far.  We  have  to 
keep  our  guard  up.  and  this  is  what  I  have 
been  talking  about  before  the  committees 
the  last  two  days."  < 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington, 
in  a  speech  on  March  17,  1969,  spoke  in  sim- 
ilar terms  of  the  gravity  of  the  Soviet  first- 
strike  threat : 

"Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  moving  fast  to- 
ward parity  with  ua  in  terma  of  nuclear 
missiles.  By  the  end  of  this  year  Moscow  will 
have  deployed  as  many — or  more — land- 
baaed  ICBM's  than  we  will  have,  and  with  a 
substantially  greater  megatonnage.  The  So- 
viets are  deploying  the  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System  (FOBS) — which  is  a 
first-strike  oriented  weapons  system.  The 
Soviets  are  producing  Polaris-type  nuclear 
submarines  on  a  series  aasembly-llne  basis, 
each  with  16  ballistic  missiles.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  witnessing  a  far-ranging  expansion 
of  other  Soviet  naval  activity,  and  the  Soviet 
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navy  is  quite  evidently  in  the  Mediterranean 

to  stay." « 

America's  long-time  disarmament  chief, 
WlUlam  C.  Foster,  acknowledged  the  possi- 
bility the  Soviet  Union  might  be  seeking  a 
first-strike  capabUity  in  several  of  its  weap- 
ons. In  the  AprU,  1969,  Foreign  Affairs  he 
outlined  ateps  that  ooxUd  lead  to  a  first 
strike: 

"Several  of  the  weapons  syst^na  now  being 
contemplated  for  deployment  In  the  next 
few  years  could  Increase  the  rlak  of  war  by 
enhancing  the  temptation  to  strike  first 
during  a  crisis  situation. 

"The  Soviets,  for  example,  have  been  test- 
ing a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  Sys- 
ted  (FOBS) .  This  weapon  differs  from  a  'nor- 
mal' ICBM  chlefiy  in  that  It  travels  at  a 
lower  altitude  and  can  take  a  longer  and 
supposedly  less  detecteble  route  to  its  target, 
via  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  ...  Its  mnin 
purpose  would  appear  to  be  for  use  in  a 
surprise  first  strike  against  soft  targeta. 
such  as  strategic  bomber  airfields.  Thus,  a 
large-scale  FOBS  deployment  would  clearly 
be  In  violation  of  a  fundamental  "rule," 
which  has  been  tacitly  observed  in  recent 
years,  against  the  development  of  weapons 
which  might  appear  to  Increase  directly  the 
Incentive  to  strike  first. 

"Another  weapons  system  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  that  fundamental  rule  Is  a 
large-scale  Ballastlc  Missile  Defense  system 
(BMD).  A  BMD  system.  If  presumed  to  be 
effective  by  Its  possessor,  might  Incline  him 
to  calculate  that  he  could  launch  a  massive 
counter-force  strike  against  enemy  land- 
based  strategic  forces  and  then  defend  him- 
self agEdnst  unacceptable  losses  from  the 
enemy's  retaliatory  attack. 

"Thus  a  large-scale  BMD.  by  permitting 
Its  possessor  to  perceive  an  enhanced  po- 
tential for  a  first  strike,  could  Increase  his 
Incentive  to  strike  first  In  a  crisis  situation. 
At  the  same  time  a  power  confronting  an  ad- 
versary with  a  large-scale  BMD  might  in  a 
crisis  situation  feel  impelled  to  strike  first 
because  a  sudden,  massive  first  strike  with 
unimpaired  offensive  forces  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  penetrating  missile  defenses 
than  would  a  retaliatory  strike  with  a  par- 
tially destroyed  offensive  force. 

"The  MIRV  or  Multiple  Individually-Tar- 
geted Re-Entry  Vehicle,  which  makes  It 
possible  for  a  missile  to  deliver  separate  war- 
heads to  several  widely  separated  targets. 
Is  another  complicating  development  in  nu- 
clear technology.  If,  In  addition  to  possessing 
large-scale  BMD  systems,  both  sides  alao 
possessed  large-scale  MIRV  systems — such 
as  the  United  States  and  presumably  the  So- 
viets have  been  developing — there  could  be 
an  additional  Incentive  to  strike  first  in  a 
crisis  situation.  The  rationale  for  this  la 
simple  enough.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  large  portion  of  each  side's  ICBM  force  had, 
let  ua  say,  5  MIRV  warheads  in  each  mis- 
sile. Then  the  side  which  strikes  first  could 
hope,  at  least  In  theory,  to  destroy  up  to  25 
enemy  warheads  (In  5  enemy  missiles)  with 
each  of  Its  attacking  missiles.  Clearly,  this 
could  be  viewed  as  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
strike  first." 

Challenges  to  these  Interpretations  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities  have  been 
made  by  many  critics  of  the  ABM.  Most  of 
the  argtunenta  made  against  the  first-strike 
hypotheses  are  incorp<»«ted  in  the  following 
two  excerpts: 

"Jer«ny  J.  Stone:  A  large-scale  Soviet  at- 
tack against  American  cities  Is  plainly  and 
simply  not  rational,  since  the  American  re- 
sponse is  primed  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
m  return.  The  Soviet  leadership  Is  aware  of 
this.  That  nuclear  war  is  mutual  suicide  has 
attained  the  status  of  a  clich6  with  both 
super-powers.  Wide-scale  nuclear  attacks  on 
American  forces  are  so  unlikely  to  succeed, 
and  so  dangerous  in  any  case,  that  It  Is  very 
hard  to  imagine  a  Soviet  leader,  cr  Soviet 
committee,  attempting  them. 
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"One  can  talk  of  war  occurring  through 
escalation.  But  It  still  requires,  at  some  stage, 
that  one  major  power  launch  nuclear  wea- 
pons against  the  other.  This  will  be,  and  can 
be  expected  to  be  perceived  as,  a  self-destruc- 
tlve  aot.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  war  cal- 
culatlons  will  not  seem  promising;  moreover, 
leaden  are  unlikely  to  believe  them  If  they 
do  seem  so.  And  there  Is  ample  evidence 
In  the  three  decades  since  World  n  of  great- 
power  caution  In  treating  events  that  might 
risk  general  nuclear  war. 

"Per  these  reasons,  among  others,  nuclear 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  a  low-probability  event — 
possible  and  well  worth  worrying  about  be- 
cause of  Its  enormous  consequences,  but  still 
unlikely.  Because  It  has  this  character,  con- 
cern with  'getting  through  the  next  few 
years'  has  gradually  been  transmuted  Into 
concern  with  maintaining  nuclear  peace  and 
national  security  over  the  next  decades.  In 
short,  the  world  situation  now  warrants  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  medium-  and  long-term 
problems  attendant  upon  proposed  policies 
relating  to  nuclear  year." » 

"Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs :  A  Soviet  missile 
attack  on  the  United  States  would  be  "irra- 
tional' because  It  would  be  suicidal.  Regard- 
less of  the  destruction  wreaked  on  the  United 
Stages,  theV.S.S.R.  would  also  be  obliterated 
In  Mm  praeess.  However,  to  assume  that  such 
a  Soviet  attack  might  also  be  'Irrational' 
enough  to  be  less  than  'all-out'  defies  reason. 
Why  should  any  Soviet  leader  send  only  a 
few  missiles  over  when  he  knows  the  United 
States  will  retaliate  with  Its  full  second 
strike  force?  Even  men  as  mad  as  Hitler  were 
never  guUty  of  such  thoughtless  accommoda- 
tion to  their  enemies.  If  the  Soviets  did  at- 
tack. It  would  certainly  be  with  full  force, 
which  by  the  Pentagon's  own  reckoning 
would  render  the  proposed  Safeguard  system 
useless. 

"As  for  accidental  attack.  I  assume  It 
would  consist  of  one  or  two  mlsaUes  that 
unlntentlaUy  'got  away.'  Since  all  missiles 
are  programmed  to  specific  destinations.  It 
Is  clear  that  such  a  missile  would  either  be 
directed  toward  a  large  city  or  toward  a 
missile  site. 

"If  the  former  were  the  case,  the  Safeguard 
system  would  only  protect  Minneapolis  the- 
oretically and  might  even  prove  Inadequate 
here  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  city  Is  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  Sprints.  If  this  enemy 
miasUe  were  targeted  at  a  missile  site,  at  most 
we  would  simply  lose  a  few  of  our  1000 
XCBM'B.  and  few  Uvea  woiUd  be  lost.  It  Is 
hM^y  worth  the  vast  expense  of  an  ABM 
system  to  insure  against  the  loss  of  a  few 
drastlcaUy  less  expenalve  ICBM's 

"The  final  Justification  offered  by  the  Pen- 
tagon In  support  of  the  Safeguard  is  the 
most  serious.  It  Is  based  on  the  claim  that 
our  second-strike  capability  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  Soviets  and  that  measures  must 
be  taken  to  protect  portions  of  our  second 
strike  force. 

"If  In  fact  our  retaliatory  capability  is  In 
question,  we  must  act  Immediately  to  re- 
store It.  The  Soviets  must  never  doubt  our 
ability  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  to 
their  society  In  response  to  a  preemptive 
attack.  This  Is  the  very  substance  of  our 
deterrent  strategy.  If  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bUlty  is  In  question,  additions  to  our  of- 
fensive forces,  not  dubious  defensive  mlssUes 
ought  to  be  our  strategy. 

"However,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  our 
second-strike  capability  U  being  threatened 
or  that  Moscow  doubts  Its  effectiveness. 

"Last  month,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  declared  that  the 
Russians  "are  going  for  a  first  strike  capa- 
Wllty— there  Is  no  question  about  that" 
This  came  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  la  Con- 
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gresB  who  are  acutely  Interested  In  this  Na- 
tion's defense  posture.  Only  2  months  be- 
fore, outgoing  Defense  Secretary,  Clark  Clif- 
ford, had  announced:  The  U.S.  'shall  con- 
tinue to  have,  as  far  li^to  the  future  as  we 
can  now  discern,  a  very  substantial  quali- 
tative lead  and  distinct  superiority  In  niun- 
bers  .  .  .  and  overall  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  strategic  forces.' 

"He  added  that  the  'most  pessimistic'  mili- 
tary estimates  credit  the  U.S.  with  the  ability 
to  destroy  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion and  76  percent  of  their  industry  even 
after  an  all-out  attack  by  the  'highest  expect- 
ed threat'  the  Soviets  could  launch  In  the 
future.  And  presumably  by  'future,'  he  meant 
more  than  the  8  weeks  between  ttie  time  of 
his  leaving  and  Mr.  Laird's  testimony  before 
Congress. 

'"ITie  National  Intelligence  Estimate — the 
consensus  view  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency — denies  the  exist- 
ence of  any  first-strike  plans  on  the  part  of 
the  Kreihlln  or  any  signs  that  such  plans  are 
in  the  making.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  this  administration,  Mr.  Rogers,  re- 
confirmed this  view  in  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence, declaring  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
Soviet  intentions  to  develop  a  first-strike 
capability. 

"The  arithmetic  of  the  situation  casts 
further  doubts  on  Bdr.  Laird's  contention. 
Both  we  and  the  Soviets  each  have  slightly 
in  excess  of  1.000  operational  ICBM's.  Let  us 
suppose  that  Moscow  initiated  a  preemptive 
strike  against  the  United  States  and  de- 
stroyed every  one  of  our  Minutemen  in  their 
hardened  and  dispersed  sites — a  virtual  Un- 
poeslbillty  given  what  w«  know  about  the 
launch  probabilltiee,  megatonnage  and  ac- 
curacy of  Soviet  missiles.  This  hypothetical 
exercise  also  requires  the  further  doubtful 
assvunptlon  that  we  chose  not  to  laimch  our 
ICBM's  in  retaliation  during  the  grace  period 
after  our  radars  detected  this  massive  Soviet 
assault  and  before  the  enemy  mlssUes  actu- 
ally struck. 

"Oiu'  retaliatory  forces  would  still  contain 
656  submarine-launched  Polaris  missiles  that 
are  Invulnerable  to  enemy  attack  and  480 
B-63  bombers  each  carrying  four  nuclear 
bombs  and  a  nuclear-tipped  Hound  Dog  mis- 
sile with  a  range  of  700  miles  once  It  Is 
launched  from  the  parent  plane.  This  Is  a 
total  of  more  than  3,000  nuclear  warheads. 
According  to  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  eetimates,  it  would  take  no  more 
than  400 — not  3,000 — nuclear  warheads  to 
damage  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  recogni- 
tion and  repair. 

"Mr.  Laird  bases  his  claims  about  Soviet 
Intentions  to  develop  a  first-strike  capability 
on  the  deployment  of  200  Russian  SS9  mis- 
siles. We  have  known  about  these  missiles 
with  large  warheads  for  several  years,  and  our 
intelligence  evaluations  have  considered  them 
part  of  the  Soviet  second-strike  force 
designed  to  destroy  our  cities  In  a  retaliatory 
attack.  Suddenly,  without  explanation  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  decreed  that  they 
are  now  first-strike  weapons. 

"Even  accepting  this  questionable  turn- 
about, the  SS9  provides  no  reason  l<x  de- 
ploying an  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system  In 
this  cotmtry.  Assuming  these  missiles  pos- 
sess the  accuracy  and  launch  probability 
estimated  for  our  own  Minutemen  missiles, 
all  200  SSO's  with  huge  multl-megaton  war- 
heads would  destroy  only  90  of  our  1,000 
land- based  ICBM's.  The  Soviets  would  re- 
qiUre  more  than  2,000  of  these  S89's  armed 
with  20  megaton  warheads  to  destroy  our 
entire  Minutemen  force — and  this  would 
still  leave  us  with  656  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  our  Intercontinental  bombers 
with  their  2,400  nuclear  warheads  with 
which  to  retaliate. 

"Finally,  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Laird's  con- 
tention that  Moscow  has  first-strike  designs 
is    undermined    by    hU    recommended    re- 


sponse. He  Is  calling  for  a  limited  ABM 
system  that  will  not  "provoke"  the  Soviets 
If,  In  fact,  the  Soviets  are  Intent  on  de- 
velc^lng  the  capability  to  destroy  us  and 
our  ability  to  reUllate,  and  If  the  ABM  Is 

«ho^M^  l^'^'^'  *  workable  defense, 
should  we  not  proceed  Immediately  with  a 
heavy  system"  to  protect  our  people  and  aU 
our  missiles?  Why  are  we  worried  about  pro- 
voklng  a  nation  which  supposedly  already 
has  decided  to  go  all  out  to  annihilate  the 
United  States?  How  can  they  be  further 
provoked? 

"In  addition,  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration have  Indicated  U.S.  readiness  to 
abandon  the  Safeguard  If  the  Russians  will 
give  up  their  Umited  ABM  deployment 
around  Moscow.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
informed  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
only  several  weeks  ago : 

"  'Suppose  we  started  our  talks  In  a  few 
months  and  the  first  thing  that's  said  by 
the  Soviet  Union  U,  "Let's  do  away  with 
defensive  missiles."  We'd  have  no  problem. 
We'd  be  delighted.' 

"These  are  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
words: 

'"If  we  truly  believed  the  Soviets  were 
forging  ahead  with  the  development  of  a 
first-strike  capability,  such  a  concession 
would  be  suicidal.  We  would  be  playing 
directly  Into  Moscow's  hands.  One  Is  forced 
to  conclude  that  Mr.  Laird  does  not  take 
his  own  cries  of  "wolf"  as  seriously  as  he 
would  have  \is  receive  them.' 

"In  summary,  the  Pentagon's  claim  that 
the  Safeguard  is  necessary  to  preserve  our 
second-strike  capability  is  unconvincing  "  « 
Dr.  WllUam  G.  McMillan,  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons expert  at  the  University  of  California, 
loe  Angeles,  responded  to  some  of  these 
crltldsma  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Subcommittee: 

"For  some  years  I  have  followed  closely  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  ABM  systems.  By  my 
reckoning  there  have  been  three  systems  in- 
volved: the  first,  partially  deployed  around 
Leningrad  and  then  apparently  abandoned; 
the  second,  deployed  around  Moscow  and 
now  approaching  operational  status;  and  the 
third  or  Tallinn  system,  very  extensively  de- 
ployed throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
which  appears  to  me  likely  to  have  a  con- 
siderable ABM  potential. 

"I  find  very  impersuaslve  the  argument 
that  the  Soviets  are  building  In  the  TalUnn 
development  yet  another  SAM  antiaircraft 
system  to  the  neglect  of  a  defensive  system 
aimed  at  what  they  must  surely  regard  as  the 
more  current  threat  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

"By  tbe  coimterf orce  effort  I  refer  to  the 
current  Soviet  development  of  multiple  war- 
heads for  their  SS-9  mlssUe.  To  me  the  evi- 
dence as  I  understand  it  points  very  strongly 
if  not  unequivocally,  towards  a  MIRV— i.e.! 
a  multiple  Independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicle-system  designed  against  the  U.S. 
land-based  Mlnuteman  system. 

"To  Impart  some  feeling  for  the  strength 
of  my  own  conviction  on  these  two  intel- 
ligence Issues,  I  would  strongly  support 
spending  a  substantial  fraction  of  our  De- 
fense budget  to  assure  that  neither  of  these 
Soviet  developments  be  aUowed  to  degrade 
our  strategic  deterrent. 

"Put  differently,  I  am  most  certainly  not 
wllUng  to  gamble  the  survival  of  our  Minute- 
man  force  that  such  an  InterpretaUon  is 
wrong. 

"In  addition  to  the  quesUon  of  capabUlty 
Intelligence  must  concern  Itself  with  the 
question  of  Intent.  Here  the  writing  of  such 
high-level  Soviet  miUtary  planners  as  Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky  abound  with  references  to 
the  need  for  a  preemptive  strategic  first- 
strike  capability.  They  tell  themselves  they 
must  develop  it,  and  now  we  see  that  devel- 
opment in  progress.  HOw  much  more  notifi- 
cation do  we  need? 

"In  this  focusing  on  the  survlvablUty  of 
Mlnuteman  one  often  encounters  the  rebut- 
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tal — 'Well,  there  is  always  Polaris.'  This 
seems  to  me  a  hasardous  position.  The  whole 
point  of  the  mix  of  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems— Mlnuteman,  Polaris,  Poseidon.  B62 
Bombers — is  to  have  such  diversification  that 
our  deterrent  could  never  be  totally  negated. 
I  am  sure  that  if  we  are  willing  to  write  off 
Mlnuteman  sts  a  component  of  our  deterrent 
forces,  we  would  not  have  any  difficulty  In- 
ducing the  Soviets  then  to  focus  their  full 
counter-force  genius  against  our  submarine 
and  bomber  forees.  In  fact.  I  fully  expect 
there  has  already  been  long  established  a 
Soviet  group  charged  with  developing  spe- 
cific means  of  countering  such  elements  of 
our  deterrent.  To  them.  Polaris  may  not  look 
like  600  missiles,  or  6.000  warheads  if  given 
a  ten-fold  MIRV  multiplication,  but  rather 
as  only  41  boats  to  be  neutralized.  Certainly 
we  know  the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  large- 
scale  ASW  developments.  And  our  600  B-52 
bombers  may  be  viewed  as  a  much  smaller 
number  of  airfields  to  be  attacked— for  which 
they  may  tWnk  their  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System  (FOBS)  is  well 
suited" ' 

What  first-strike  force  would  be  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  United  States'  deterrent? 
The  Chayes-Wlesner  report  released  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  in  May  claimed  it  would  have 
to  be  substantially  larger  than  the  force  the 
Pentagon  estimated.  The  Chayes-Wlesner 
book  said: 

"With  oiu-  Minutemen  In  hardened  silos. 
It  would  take  at  least  two  attacking  ICBM's 
to  be  reasonably  sure  of  destroying  one 
Mlnuteman." 

Defense  Department  Research  Chief  John 
S.  Foster,  Jr.,  however,  called  on  recent 
United  States  experience  to  reach  the  Judg- 
ment that  Moscow  would  need  many  fewer 
attacking  missiles  to  succeed  in  a  first  strike : 
"An  ICBM  with  three  Independently  aimed 
warheads  can  attack  three  silos.  The  U.S.  has 
designed,  but  not  deployed,  a  system  which 
allows  a  missile  to  signal  the  launch-control 
point  if  It  has  laimched  Its  re-entry  vehicle 
properly.  With  this  system,  the  control  point 
could  reprogram  another  missile  to  make  up 
for  fallvu-es.  For  example,  a  missile  system 
having  a  20%  failure  rate  and  carrying  3 
re-entry  vehicles  per  missile,  would  require 
only  420  mlssUes  to  attack  1000  sUos.  If  the 
3rleld  of  each  re-entry  vehicle  was  a  reason- 
able 6  MT  and  the  accxuacy  a  reasonable  V4 
of  a  mile,  about  95%  of  the  silos  could  be 
destroyed.  This  would  mean  50  of  the  1000 
Minutemen  survive.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
attack  half  of  the  silos  twice  as  the  book 
advised,  rather  than  all  of  them  at  once." 

Those  who  hold  that  the  possibility  of  a 
planned  Soviet  first  strike  must  not  be  light- 
ly dismissed  make  the  following  arguments 
m  support  of  their  position: 

1.  The  Importance  of  surprise  In  nuclear 
warfare — that  Is,  a  first  strike — figures  re- 
peatedly in  Soviet  doctrinal  writings.  One 
example  frequently  quoted  Is  an  article  by 
Marshal  A.  A.  Orechko,  now  the  defense 
minister,  published  in  Red  Star.  February 
23,  1961.  "nils  article  emphasized  the  follow- 
ing {Joints : 

"(a)  Suddeimess  (or  sxirprlse)  is  crucial 
to  success  in  modern  war. 

"(b)  Technological  surprise  may  be  equal- 
ly crucial. 

"(c)  The  initial  phase  of  the  war  will  be 
of  decisive  Importance. 

"(d)  Soviet  forces  will  employ  nuclear 
weapons  as  their  main  armament." 

Several  other  quotations  from  Soviet  mili- 
tary writings  relating  to  the  question  of  the 
first  strike  appear  In  the  section  on  doctrine. 

2.  The  SS-9  and  fractional  orbital  missiles 
simply  make  no  sense  as  retaliatory  weapons. 
The  suborbital  missile  is  clearly  stinctured 
for  surprise  attack.  The  SS-9  combines  a 
much  more  powerful  missile  and  more  pow- 
erful warhead  than  Is  required  for  destroy- 
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Ing  even  the  largest  cities.  For  purposes  of 
simple  retaliation,  the  SS-9  would  be  irra- 
tionally expensive.  As  counterforce  weapons, 
however,  directed  against  United  States  stra- 
tegic air  bases  and  ICBM  ccHnplexee,  they 
do  make  sense. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  places  heavy  empha- 
sis on  civil  defense.  Including  the  evacua- 
tion of  Soviet  cities,  which  could  be  taken 
as  a  sigiukl  of  expectation  of  a  retaliatory 
nuclear  blow. 

Joanne  Levey,  a  specialist  In  Soviet  civil 
defense,  wrote  in  the  March-April.  1969.  is- 
sue of  Survive,  an  American  Journal  of  civil 
defense : 

"Unclassified  Soviet  imiltary  literature 
abounds  In  articles  on  all  areas  of  civil 
defense:  thus,  to  read  a  fair  amount  of  this 
material  is  one  way  of  getting  at  least  a 
layman's  sense  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program — it's  scope,  its  quality,  and  its  em- 
phasis. Such  a  reading,  admittedly,  does  not 
reveal  the  exact  number  of  Soviet  shelters 
or  their  effectiveness.  Yet  even  in  areas  such 
as  these,  certain  clear-cut  Inferences  may 
be  drawn.  For  example,  the  abundance  and 
extent  of  shelters  is  inferred  when  numerous 
articles  Instruct  people  to  go  to  the  nearest 
shelter  on  receipt  of  the  "Air  Alert"  signal 
and  indicate  further  that  such  shelters  ex- 
ist everywhere  that  people  live  and  work 
so  that  when  they  hear  the  signal,  they 
may  take  cover  quickly. 

•  •  •  .  ♦ 

"Civil  defense  training  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  compulsory  and  universal.  Everyone  is 
exposed  to  it — school  children  In  grades  five 
through  nine,  both  in  classrooms  and  in 
summer  camps,  pre-draft-age  men  in  mili- 
tary-sport camps  and  in  educational  institu- 
tions. Industrial  workers  at  their  places  of 
employment,  and  members  of  collective 
farms.  There  Is  multiple  exposure  in  that 
civil  defense  is  publicized  at  movies,  on  radio 
and  television,  and  In  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  factory  publications.  Civil  defense  courses 
are  tailored  to  the  needs  and  ability  of  the 
trainees.  Farm  children,  for  instance,  are 
taught  how  to  protect  cattle,  forage,  food 
and  water  supplies  as  well  as  themselves. 
Factory  employees  learn  rescue  and  reclama- 
tion operations  and  ways  of  reducing  the 
vulnerability  of  their  shops.  All  Russians  are 
trained  to  Identify  and  make  the  appropriate 
response  to  the  seven  warning  signals  (Air 
Alert,  All  Clear  from  Air  Alert,  Threat  of 
Radioactive  Contamination,  Radioactive 
Contamination,  Chemical  Attack,  Bacterio- 
logical Contamination,  and  Threat  of  Flood- 
ing) .  They  are  also  Instructed  on  how  to  re- 
spond to  surprise  attack  and  to  the  preattack 
government  order  to  evacuate  their  cities. 
Instructions  are  specific  and  concrete.  For 
example.  If  at  home  when  the  "Air  Alert"  is 
given,  citizens  are  told  to  get  together  In- 
dividual protective  equipment  (gas  mask  or 
dust  mask,  raincoat,  and  rubber  boots) ,  close 
the  windows,  turn  off  heat,  gas,  stoves,  and 
lights;  take  the  previously  prepared  supply 
of  food,  water,  and  personal  documents,  and 
head  quickly  for  the  nearest  shelter,  warning 
their  neighbors  (who  may  not  have  heard 
the  signal)  on  the  way  out. 

"Soviet  civil  defense  training  for  male 
youth  and  adults  puts  emphasis  on  going 
Into  disaster  areas  almost  Immediately  after 
attack  to  perform  rescue  and  reclamation  op- 
erations. They  are  taught  to  use  cranes,  bvill- 
dozers,  and  other  heavy  equipment  to  dig 
people  out  of  caved-ln  shelters,  to  extinguish 
fires,  to  administer  first  aid,  and  to  evacuate 
the  injured.  Training  exercises  for  these  com- 
plicated operations  are  realistic  with  actual 
protective  clothing  and  heavy  equipment  be- 
ing lued.  Realism  extends4n  other  program 
areas  to  the  simulation  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  from  inexpensive  materials  available 
in  any  drugstore  and  to  the  practice  evacua- 
tion of  the  mothers  and  newly  delivered 
babies  of  a  maternity  home  to  a  kindergarten 
37  kilometers  away. 


"Preattack  evacuation  of  large  segments  of 
the  urban  population  to  nu^l  areas  under 
certain  oonditions  of  crisis  eecalatioo  is  an 
Important  plank  in  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
platform.  Industrial  workers  in  cities  are  to 
remain  on  the  Job  and  take  refuge  In  special 
shelters  at  or  near  their  place  of  work;  but 
non  essential  workers,  school  and  preschocd 
children,  and  retired  people  are  to  be  trans- 
ixwted  to  the  country.  Upon  arrival,  the 
evacuees  are  to  assist  their  nu-al  hosts  In 
constructing  hasty  fallout  shelters  on  sites 
that  have  already  been  surveyed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Plans  for  evacuation  are  detailed.  In- 
cluding, for  example,  time  schedules  for  de- 
parture to  collecting  points;  the  presence  of 
a  doctor  or  nurse  on  each  evacuation  train 
(or  with  every  convoy  of  trucks) ;  instruc- 
tions on  what  each  family  should  bring  (de- 
pending on  climate  and  season) ;  and  special 
evacuation  passes  with  a  stub  and  a  detach- 
able slip  for  each  person." 

4.  Possession  of  a  first-strike  capability 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  engage  In  a  first  strike.  The 
capability  would  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
position  to  play  the  game  of  political  black- 
mail more  effectively  than  it  did  at  the  time 
of  the  BM-lln  ultimatum  or  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis. 

Several  critics  of  the  ABM,  while  holding 
that  a  first  strike  is  highly  Improbable,  have 
nevertheless  conceded  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
tempted  or  impelled  to  lavmch  a  first  strike. 
Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens  suggearts : 
"It  Is  conceivable  that  one  of  the  super- 
powers with  an  ABM  system  might  develop 
MIRVs  to  the  point  where  it  could  use  them 
to  destroy  the  bulk  of  its  adversary's  ICBM 
force  In  a  preemptive  attack.  Its  air  and  ABM 
defenses  would  then  have  to  deal  with  a 
much  degraded  retaliatory  blow  consisting  of 
the  sea-launched  forces  and  any  ICBMs  and 
aircraft  that  might  have  survived  the  pre- 
emptive attack. 

"The  problems  of  defense  in  such  a  con- 
tingency would  remain  formidable.  They 
would  be  significantly  less  difficult,  however, 
than  If  the  adverwtry's  ICBM  force  had  not 
been  seriously  depleted.  In  fact,  the  defense 
problem  wotdd  be  relatively  simple  if  a  large 
fraction  of  the  adversary's  retaliatory  capa- 
bility were,  as  Is  true  for  the  United  States 
and  to  a  far  greater  degree  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
m  Its  land-based  ICBM's.  most  of  which 
would  presumably  have  been  destroyed. 

"It  may  seem  unlikely  that  either  super- 
power would  Initiate  such  a  preemptive  at- 
tack In  view  of  the  great  uncertainties  in  ef- 
fectiveness (particularly  with  respect  to  de- 
fenses) and  the  disastrous  consequences  If 
even  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the 
adversary's  retaliatory  force  should  get 
through.  With  both  MIRVs  and  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, however,  such  a  preemptive  attack 
would  not  seem  as  unlikely  as  It  does  now."  • 
Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  former  science  ad- 
viser In  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  has  warned  that  an  effective  ABM 
might  tempt  Its  possessor  to  believe  in  his 
own  invulnerability  and  thus  might  become 
an  encouragement  to  adventurism: 

"A  different  and  more  perturbing  possible 
consequence  Is  that  a  strong  BMD  system 
may  lead  its  possessor  to  contemplate  a  first 
strike  with  his  nuclear  missile  forces. 
(Against  this  Is  the  argument  that  a  con- 
servative posture  win  lead  a  nation  to  dero- 
gate its  own  BMD  capabilities  and  hence  be 
very  hesitant  to  carry  out  programs  which, 
for  success,  postulate  a  fully  effective 
BMD) ."  ' 

Conflicting  estimates  of  the  effectiveness 
of  antl-mlsslle  defense  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared In  the  Soviet  press. 

Soviet  General  Pavel  A.  Kurx)chkln.  head 
of  the  Frunze  Military  Academy,  had  electri- 
fied the  Western  defense  community  on  Feb- 
20,  1967.  when  he  announced  at  a  Moscow 
press  conference  that  "detecting  missiles  In 
time  and  destroying  them  In  flight  Is  no 
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profelem."  *  If  this  were  true,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  have  been  approaching  the  point 
aboat  which  Dr.  Long  later  was  to  warn,  the 
point  at  which  a  first  strike  against  the 
United  States  might  be  ordered  because  the 
Soviet  BMD  was  judged  strong  enough  to 
ward  off  the  American  counterblow. 

Two  days  later,  however,  the  Soviet  Union's 
civil  defense  chief.  Marshal  VasUy  I.  Chulkov, 
Indicated  that  no  guarantee  for  Soviet  cities' 
protection  against  nuclear  missile  attack  was 
available.  The  Soviet  armed  forces  had  "first 
class  military  eqvUpment  and  perfect  rocket 
nuclear  weapons  able  to  destroy  any  aggres- 
sor," he  said  In  a  television  address  on  the 
eve  of  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
Army  and  Navy.  "But  unfortunately  there 
are  no  means  yet  which  would  gueu'antee  the 
complete  secwlty  of  our  cities  and  most  im- 
portant objects  from  the  blows  of  enemy 
weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

"In  practice  It  Is  impossible  to  Intercept 
completely  all  modem  planes  and,  even  more 
so,  rockets  launched  through  space.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  them  may  reach  the  target."  * 
On  the  same  evening  Izveatia  carried  an 
article  by  the  then  First  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defense.  Andrei  A.  Orechko.  saying  that  "the 
modem  means  of  anti-aircraft  defense  may 
be  relied  upon  to  hit  any  plane  and  many 
types  df'rockets." '"  This  carried  the  strong 
mnt  tiunr  Moscow  defenses  could  not  destroy 
all  types  of  rockets. 

An  ofllclal  Soviet  commentary  on  the  na- 
ture and  effectiveness  of  Soviet  civil  defense 
measures  appeared  In  the  January,  1909,  Issue 
of  Science  and  Life.  Written  by  the  same 
Marshal  Chulkov,  head  of  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  establishment,  the  article  said: 

"In  our  country,  everything  p>08slble  Is  be- 
ing done  to  build  reliable  means  enabling  us 
to  protect  lives  in  a  possible  war.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  task  of  defense  of  the  popu- 
lation can  be  accomplished  by  two  methods — 
by  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  the  popula- 
tion out  of  the  regions  which  would  probably 
be  struck  by  the  enemy,  or  by  sheltering  them 
In  special  defense  Installations.  There  are  no 
other  ptoeslbllltles,  but  even  these  two  give 
us  a  huge  advantage  over  other  countries, 
especially  those  of  Western  Europe.  Our 
country  has  lots  of  space  and  a  developed 
transportation  network,  our  cities  are  sur- 
rounded by  ample  green  belts.  All  this  en- 
ables us,  on  short  notice,  to  take  people  out 
of  the  cities  and  regions  which  are  probable 
targets  for  the  enemy  into  rural  locations 
and  thus  stiarply  reduce  possible  losses. 

"Take  for  example  city  'A'.  If  today  the  aver- 
age density  of  population  in  this  city  is  7,000 
people  per  square  kilometer,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  dispersal  and  evacuation  It  would  be 
lowered,  on  the  average,  to  700  to  800  people 
per  square  kilometer.  In  other  words,  the 
average  would  be  lowered  by  eight  to  ten 
times.  This  means  that  after  dispersal  and 
evacuation,  a  nuclear  explosion  of  the  same 
magnitude  would  cause  losses  eight  to  ten 
times  lower  than  before  the  Implementation 
of  these  measures." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Gore  Subcom- 
mittee on  May  21,  1969,  Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner, 
nuclear  physicist  at  Princeton  University, 
stressed  the  potential  of  city  evacuation  for 
nuclear  blackmail  In  crisis  situations.  Here 
are  some  excerpts  from  his  statement. 

"The  tactic  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  not  as 
actual  attack.  It  is,  rather,  the  threat  of  an 
attack,  preceded  by  the  evacuation  of  cltlea. 
If  the  USSR  and  U.S.  armaments  develc^ied 
in  the  way  the  jxesent  trends  Indicate,  I 
greatly  fear  that  we  would  have  to  accede  to 
whatever  demands  accompany  the  threat. 

"If  the  civil  defense  plans  of  the  USSR,  in 
particular  its  evacuation  program,  are  carried 
out — and  I  cannot  see  what  might  prevent 
this — our  deterrent  power  will  be  gravely  de- 
graded and  may  become  InsufBclent. 

"The  particular  form  of  civil  defense  which 
plays  a  prime  role  in  the  USSR  planning,  the 
evacuation  of  the  cities,  was  found  objec- 


tionable to  thooe  participating  in  a  civil  de- 
fense study.  I  am  referring  to  the  Little 
Harbor  Study,  the  parUdpanta  in  which,  in- 
cluding myaelf.  ezpresaed  opposition  to 
evacuaUon  plans  because  they  felt  suob  plans 
are  'provocative.'  The  time  needed  for  the 
actual  evacuation  is  long,  of  the  order  of  a 
day  at  least.  Hence,  evacuation  can  be  carried 
out  in  time  only  if  the  time  of  the  con- 
frontation Is  known  well  ahead  of  time. 
Since  this  is  the  case  only  for  the  party 
which  Initiates  the  confrontation,  evacua- 
tion is  most  useful  as 'a  measiue  supporting 
aggression. 

"The  evacuation  of  the  dtles  could  de- 
crease the  fatalities  which  an  opponent  can 
inflict  by  a  very  considerable  factor.  I  calcu- 
lated that,  assuming  evacuation  of  the  cities 
of  the  USSR  into  circles  with  60-mlle  radii, 
our  present  missile  power,  including  that  on 
submarines,  could  cause  a  fatality  level  of 
about  9^  million  if  (a)  all  our  missiles  were 
used  against  the  population,  none  against 
the  military  targets,  (b)  if  the  ballUUc  mis- 
sile defense  of  the  USSR  were  completely 
Ineffective,  (c)  if  we  suffer  no  losses  what- 
ever from  a  first  strike  and  (d)  If  all  our 
submarines  are  on  station.  Naturally,  though 
only  a  fraction  of  the  numbers  often  quoted, 
9^  million  is  an  extremely  high  level  of 
fatalities.  It  is  baaed,  however,  on  extreme 
asaiimptions  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  know 
the  lives  of  how  many  people  a  possible  bel- 
licose leadership  of  an  opponent  may  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  assure  perma- 
nent freedom  from  'imperialist  war  plot- 
ters'." 
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CORRECTION  OP  STATEMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
reading  the  Congressional  Recoro  rela- 
tive to  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  July  11.  1969.  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated. I  notice  that  on  page  19289 
I  indicated  we  have  had  tested  inter- 
cepts with  the  Sprint  and  the  Spartan. 
Actually,  these  intercepts  were  made 
with  our  Nlke-Zeus  in  1962  and  1963. 
No  nuclear  warheads  were  used. 

I  just  wanted  to  correct  the  Ricoro 
because  it  was  a  mistake  on  my  part  to 
mention  the  Sprint  or  the  Spartan  as 
having  been  tested.  The  Sprint  has  been 
tested,  but  not  against  any  reentry  ve- 
hicles. These  tests  are  planned  to  com- 
mence in  1970  at  the  Pacific  test  site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cor- 
rection will  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  correcting  the 
Record.  I  was  concerned  about  some  of 
of  this  material  because  I  know  it  was 
not  possible. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MvsPHT)  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
sailor  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR CURTIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhie)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CJxtrtis) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR DOMINICK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  close  to  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  tomorrow  as  possible, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoioNiCK)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  SEA- 
WAY MILITARY  CARGO  TEST  PRO- 
GRAM IS  PROVING  SUCCESSFUL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  8,  1969,  a  niunber  of  eastern  Sena- 
tors wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
protesting  the  continuance  of  a  test  pro- 
gram of  shipping  military  cargo  via  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

The  letter  suggests  that  the  test  pro- 
gram is  diverting  cai^o  from  more  effi- 
cient routes  and  that  the  result  is  higher 
shipping  costs.  Nothing.  Mr.  President, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
traditional  method  of  routing  military 
cargo,  whereby  products  manufactured 
in  the  Midwest  are  carted  to  the  east 
coast  for  shipment,  has  diverted  cargo; 
the  present  program  is  designed  to  re- 
dress this  situation. 

Officials  at  the  Defense  Department 
estimate  that  $100,000  in  shipping  costs 
will  be  saved  this  year.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  experimental  quantity  of 
80,000  to  90.000  tons  of  cargo;  as  the  pro- 
gram moves  into  normal  operational 
status,  with  Midwest-manufactured  mil- 
itary cargo  carried  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  on  a  regular  basis,  this  should 
result  in  savings  of  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 

Before  turning  to  the  specifics  of  the 
letter  written  by  my  east  coast  colleagues, 
it  will  be  useful  to  briefly  review  the  his- 
tory of  our  efforts  to  get  this  program 
imderway.  The  Great  Lakes  have  con- 
sistently received  short  shrift  when  it 
has  come  to  military  cargo.  Por  years, 
cargo   that  was  manufactured  in   the 
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Midwest,  and  iii^ch  could  have  been 
placed  on  ships  in  Immediately  adjacent 
Great  Lakes  ports  for  carriage  out  the 
seaway,  has  been  transported  across 
more  than  1,000  miles  of  land  by  truck 
or  rail  to  be  placed  on  ocean-going  ves- 
sels in  east  coost  ports. 

It  does  not  take  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics 
to  see  that  using  the  rail-plus-ship  rout- 
ing instead  of  a  single  mode  of  transpor- 
tation is  bad  business.  But  it  has  been 
done  this  way  because  the  lines  servicing 
the  Great  Lakes  have  been  mostly  for- 
eign-flag carriers,  and  the  Pentagon  has 
not  been  able  to  place  military  cargo  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  because  of  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act. 

Why  have  not  the  American-flag  car- 
riers sought  out  military  cargo  business 
in  the  Great  Lakes?  Simply  because  it  is 
easier  and  more  convenient  for  them  to 
pick  up  cargo  at  east  coast  ports.  As  long 
as  the  Pentagon  has  been  willing  to 
transport  cargo  cross  coimtry  to  the  east 
coast,  there  has  not  been  any  incentive 
for  American-flag  lines  to  send  ships  into 
the  Great  Lakes  to  get  the  business. 

The  only  loser  in  this  travesty  has 
been  the  American  taxpayer.  He  has 
been  footing  the  bill  for  all  the  unnec- 
essary costs  of  bringing  Midwest-manu- 
factured cargo  to  distant  east  coast  ports 
for  ocean  carriage. 

In  1962,  the  Defense  Department 
studied  this  problem  and  concluded  that 
significant  cost  savings  could  be  achieved 
by  shipping  cargo  out  of  Great  Lakes 
ports.  American-flag  shipping  was  en- 
coui-aged  to  go  after  this  cargo.  The  1962 
report  also  concluded  that  if  private 
shipping  did  not  seek  out  this  business 
then  the  military  should  use  Its  own 
ships  to  carry  cargo  via  the  Great  Lakes 
route. 

Tills  report  sat  on  the  table  for  6 
years,  and  nothing  was  done  to  imple- 
ment It  Then,  in  1968,  the  Defense  De- 
partment sought  the  advice  of  the  U.S. 
OomptroUer  General  on  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  cost  savings  that  could 
result  from  seaway  routings.  The  Comp- 
troller General  noted  that  the  CTargo 
Preference  Act  prohibited  the  Pentagon 
from  using  foreign-flag  ships  for  mili- 
tary cargo,  and  urged  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  get  American -flag  ships  to  come 
into  the  lakes  for  military  cargo.  Failing 
this,  the  Comptroller  General  advised 
the  Pentagon  to  use  its  own  control 
ships  to  pick  up  military  cargo  at  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

It  was  precisely  to  take  advairtage  of 
these  cost  savings — savings  which  both 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Government's 
chief  financial  watchdog  were  oonfldent 
could  be  achieved — that  the  present  test 
program  was  instituted.  After  yean  of 
waste,  and  years  of  diverting  cargo,  we 
now  have  an  opportimity  to  redress  this 
imliklanoe. 

Ill  light  of  this  backgroimd,  I  am 
amazed  that  my  colleagues  from  the  eost 
coast  woiild  attacdc  this  test  program  so 
presumptuously  and  so  vigorously.  Their 
letter  to  Secretary  Laird  charges  that 
cargo  is  being  divei1«d  from  the  east 
coast  to  Greait  lAkes  ports  in  order  to 
make  the  test  program  work.  Coming 
from  those  who  have  for  so  long  bene- 
fitted from  just  this  type  of  diversion  in 
reverse,  this  is  a  surprising  charge. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  ait  this 
point  in  the  Racou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   SXMATX, 
COHMTrTEX    ON     COMlOaCE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  LAiao, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Sxcrktast  :  At  a  time  when  non- 
essential defense  expenditures  must  be  kept 
at  a  minimum,  it  is  distiirblng  to  read  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  operating  a  ship- 
ping service  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports  con- 
trary to  economic  good  sense. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Great  Lakes  area 
simply  can  not  provide  the  MUltary  Sea 
Transport  Service  vessels  with  sufficient 
cargo.  The  first  ship  sailed  only  two-thirds 
full  and  it  Is  likely  that  the  other  vessels 
involved  will  do  so  also.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  In  order  to  find  sufficient  cargo 
military  traffic  has  been  artificially  routed 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from  points 
as  far  away  as  Georgia  and  Maryland.  More- 
over, these  ships  may  weU  return  empty  be- 
cause retrograde  cargo  returning  to  the  U.8. 
Is  not  moved  inland. 

Since  the  Seaway  was  first  opened  in  1958, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  route  military  cargo 
through  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
efforts  have  not  been  a  commercial  success. 
Three  clviUan  lines  attempted  to  provide  U.S. 
flag  service  into  the  Lakes  area  and  were  un- 
able to  do  BO  because  the  amoimt  of  cargo 
generated  simply  did  not  pay  for  the  ex- 
tremely high  costs  incurred  by  the  ships 
being  tied  up  for  so  long  in  the  Seaway. 

We  believe  that  MSTS  can  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  these  shipping  lines.  We  believe 
further  that  our  Atlantic  coast  ports  can 
provide  MSTS  with  excellent,  economic  all- 
year  service. 

While  the  shipping  service  to  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  may  be  described  as  a  test  pro- 
gram, surely  economic  feasibility  studies  were 
available  to  indicate  what  the  actual  results 
would  in  fact  be. 

We  urge  you  to  review  the  situation  per- 
sonally and  discontinue  this  MSTS  operation. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Joseph  D.  Ttdincs,  U.S.  Senator;  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  U^S.  Senator;  Clifford  P. 
Case,    U.S.    Senator;     Charles    McC. 
Matrias,  vs.  Senator:  Abraham  Ribi- 
corr,  U.S.  Senator;  Wn,LiAM  B.  Spong, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Senator;  J.  Caleb  Bogcs,  U.S. 
Senator;  Harrt  P.  Btrd,  U.S.  Senator; 
Thomas  J.  Dodo,  U.S.  Senator;  Clai- 
borne Pell.  U.S.   Senator;    Margaret 
Chase  Smith.  U.S.  Senator;  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  to  Secretary  Laird  opens  with  the 
declaration  that  nonessential  defense  ex- 
penditures should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree.  Beyond  this  sim- 
ple truism,  however,  I  find  that  virtually 
every  other  statement  that  is  made  in  the 
letter  is  either  completely  imtrue,  or  a 
distortion  of  existing  facts. 

First,  the  letter  states  that  the  Great 
Lakes  cannot  provide  MSTS — the  ship- 
ping arm  of  the  Defense  Department — 
with  sufficient  cargo.  It  states  that  the 
first  ship  in  the  test  program  sailed  only 
two-thirds  full,  and  tha^  others  probably 
will  do  so,  also. 

The  fact  is  that  the  first  ship  in  the 
program  left  the  Great  Lakes  with  6,539 
measurement  tons — MT — which  was  Its 
full  capacity.  The  sectmd  ship  had  6.722 
MT  on  board,  and  the  third  ship  had 


7,767  MT,  both  figures  representing  full 
capacity.  Qn  each  occasion,  the  Penta- 
gon  had  to  leave  behind  some  1,000  extra 
MT  that  could  not  be  taken  because  the 
ship  was  fully  loaded. 

Second,  the  letter  states  that  in  order 
to  find  siifficient  cargo,  traffic  has  been 
artificially  routed  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  from  points  as  far  away 
as  Georgia  and  Maryland. 

The  fact  is  that  although  one  shipment 
of  cargo  was  routed  from  Maryland  to 
the  Great  Lakes  during  the  first  week  of 
the  test  program,  over  three-fourths  of 
the  cargo  on  the  first  shipload  originated 
in  Great  Lakes  States,  and  that  propor- 
tion has  Increased  steadily.  On  the  fourth 
shipload — the  most  recent  to  leave  for 
abroad — every  item  of  cargo  on  the  ship 
came  either  from  Great  Lakes  States  or 
points  westward,  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  for  all  future  shiploads. 

Third,  the  letter  states  that  ships  par- 
ticipating in  the  test  program  may  well 
return  empty  because  retrograde  cargo 
returning  to  the  United  States  Is  not 
moved  inland. 

The  fact  is  that  although  the  first  ship 
had  no  retrograde  on  its  return  ship,  the 
second  ship  returned  with  1929  MT  of 
retrograde  cargo,  and  the  third  ship  re- 
turned with  730  MT  of  retrograde.  Since 
the  normal  rate  of  retrograde  for  all 
oversea  Pentagon  shipments  is  only  10 
percMit — this  includes  the  east  coast — 
the  Midwest  is  more  than  holding  its 
own,  with  2,659  MT  of  retrograde  for 
21,028  MT  shipped  overseas  thus  far — a 
rate  of  better  than  12  >^  pereent. 

Fourth,  the  letter  states  that  since  the 
seaway  opened,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
route  military  cargo  through  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  these  efforts  have 
not  been  a  commercial  success. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  flrst  sus- 
tained test  to  compare  costs  between 
Great  Lakes  Seaway  shipping  and  line- 
haul  plus  ocean-shipping  embarking  at 
the  east  coast.  The  only  previoios  experi- 
ence was  2  years  ago,  when  DOD  shipped 
170,000  tons  of  prefabricated  housing 
overseas  which  had  been  manufactured 
in  the  Midwest.  The  material  was  shipped 
via  the  lakes-seaway  route  precisely  be- 
cause it  was  cost  favorable. 

Fifth,  the  letter  states  that  while  the 
shipping  service  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
may  be  described  as  a  test  program,  sure- 
ly economic  studies  were  available  to  in- 
dicate what  the  actual  results  would  In 
fact  be. 

The  fact  is  that  such  a  study  was  made 
by  the  Pentagon  in  1962.  and  concluded 
that  significant  cost  savings  could  be 
achieved  by  shipping  cargo  out  of  Great 
Lakes  ports  and  encouraging  American- 
fiag  shipping  to  go  after  it.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  1962  report  also  con- 
cluded that  if  private  shipping  did  not 
seek  out  this  cargo  then  the  milltarv 
should  use  its  own  ships  for  Great  Lakes  • 
seaway  carriage.  In  addition,  the  1961 
Comptroller  General's  report,  which  [ 
also  referred  to  earlier,  advised  that  in 
the  absence  of  private  shipping  th; 
Pentagon  ought  to  use  its  own  control 
ships  to  pick  up  military  cargo  at  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

The  present  test  program  is  designed 
precisely  to  test  out — and  take  advantage 
of — these  economic  forecasts. 
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Finally,  the  letter  states  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  operating  a  ship- 
ping service  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
contrary  to  economic  good  sense,  and 
urges  DOD  to  review  the  situation  and 
discontinue  this  MSTS  operation. 

The  fact  is  that  although  some  money 
was  lost  on  the  first  shipment,  due  to 
the  inevitable  costs  of  initiating  any  new 
program,  estimates  show  that  $5,000  in 
costs  was  saved  on  the  second  shipment, 
and  as  the  program  hits  its  stride,  about 
$10,000  should  be  saved  on  each  shipload. 
Overall,  in  its  first  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  test  program  will  save  the  tax- 
payer more  than  $100,000  In  shipping 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  polnt-by-polnt  re- 
buttal outlined  above  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  which  Senator  Hart 
and  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Laird  last  Fri- 
day. The  letter  was  written  In  order  to 
set  the  Record  straight  on  this  very 
worthwhile  program,  so  that  something 
which  promises  to  save  the  taxpayer 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  com- 
ingyean  would  not  be  nipped  in  the  bud 
without  "having  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 
Mr.  President,  this  test  program  for 
military  cargo  shows  every  sign  of  be- 
coming a  resounding  success.  In  the 
words  of  my  east  coast  friends,  "at  a 
time  when  nonessential  defense  expendi- 
tures should  be  kept  at  a  minimiun,"  this 
program  represents  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Pentagon  at  last 
Is  showing  an  awareness  of  the  need  to 
trim  its  costs — in  this  area,  at  least — 
and  a  firm  resolve  to  do  something  about 

This  program  was  borne  of  that  re- 
solve. It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 


July  H,  1969 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
11,  President  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam 
made  a.  speech  in  which  he  outlined  cer- 
tain considerations  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations. The  President  of  the  United 
States  commented  on  the  speech  and  in- 
dicated that  they  certainly  deserved  sup- 
port, and  deserved  accent  and  emphasis 
from  time  to  time. 

The  emphasis  in  these  proposals  are 
varied.  The  first  one  was  that  there  was 
a  bombing  halt  and  that  we  kept  our 
word;  that  we  agreed  to  sit  down  and 
confer,  and  that  included  not  only  Hanoi 
but  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Surely  on  that  kind  of  reasonable  basis 
some  negotiations  ought  to  be  managed 
and,  in  fact,  should  prove  fruitful  as 
guidelines  for  those  meetings  in  Paris 
at  the  present  time. 

I  point  out,  secondly,  that  we  did  not 
permit  frustration  or  disappointment  to 
take  us  away  from  the  conference  table 
in  Paris.  We  have  remained  right  there, 
and  along  with  it  we  have  refrained  from 
resiuning  bombing,  even  when  there  was 
very  substantial  demand  for  it,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  was  very  con- 
siderable provocation  imder  which  we 
could  have  been  goaded  into  a  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing. 

President  Thieu  also  offered  to  meet 
the  National  Liberation  Front  for  pri- 
vate talks  without  any  preconditions  as 


to  a  political  settlement.  In  other  words, 
"Come  and  sit  down  at  the  table.  We 
impose  no  preconditions  of  any  kind. 
Let  us  rationalize  this  situation  and  let 
us  see  whether  we  can  come  to  some 
kind  of  conclusion." 

Still  another  item  that  he  managed 
to  advance  was  that  the  focal  point  of  all 
agreements  was  simply  in  this  question 
of  self-determination,  which  could  be 
undertaken  by  means  of  free  elections 
very  freely  conducted. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  commented  at  length  upon  these 
proposals  by  President  Thieu.  But  the 
point  of  emphasis  I  want  to  make  Is  sim- 
ply this.  There  is  and  there  must  be 
an  end  to  concession.  At  some  pol^t  of 
time  there  has  to  be  some  action.  I  tidnk 
the  word  has  to  be  gotten  to  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  that  con- 
cessions will  nm  out  and  that  they  can- 
not expect  that  if  they  repudiate  and  re- 
buff first  one  concession  after  another 
that  this  will  wiUy-nilly  continue  for- 
ever, beca»ise  it  will  not. 

I  think  that  should  be  made  plain  to 
the  authorities  in  Hanoi,  to  the  Hanoi 
representatives  in  Paris,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  well.  But.  over  and  over,  I  think 
we  must  now  emphasize  that,  despite 
frustration,  we  are  going  to  Insist  on 
some  kind  of  action  and  maybe,  at  long 
last,  they  will  give  attention  to  and  pay 
some  heed  to  the  affirmative  attitude 
which  is  developing  in  this  coimtry, 

CS.    PEACE    SEARCH    IS  SINCEBE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  to  place  the  current 
status  of  the  Vietnam  peace  negotiations 
In  proper  prospective.  The  advocates  of 
a  total  unilateral  American  withdrawal 
have  done  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
peace  by  failing  to  support  the  efforts  of 
President  Nixon  and  President  Johnson 
before  him,  both  of  whom  have  sought, 
to  make  pohtical  adjustments  in  order 
to  bring  about  meaningful  and  success- 
ful peace  negotiations  in  Paris. 

The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam, 
by  their  actions,  have  convinced  all  right- 
thinking  people  that  they  are  sincere  in 
their  quest  for  peace.  When  these  two 
nations  involved  in  a  confiict  against  a 
third  withhold  their  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  form  of  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnamese  warmaking  capabil- 
ities, they  have,  I  think,  made  a  major 
effort  toward  peace. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
based  in  large  measure  upon  the  im- 
provement in  South  Vietnamese  forces 
and  the  relative  allied  position,  has  be- 
gun a  carefully  planned  and  phased  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  Both  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  President  Thieu  of  South 
Vietnam  have  publicly  advocated  and  en- 
dorsed an  internationally  supervised  free 
election  in  South  Vietnam,  and  both  lead- 
ers have  declared  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  outcome  of  that  free  election. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  had  no  clear 
indication  that  North  Vietnam,  which 
initiated  and  has  controlled  this  war 
from  the  beginning,  has  made  any  com- 
parable concession.  Hopefully,  they  may 
be  in  the  process  of  preparing  to  do  so. 
But,  Mr.  President.  If  there  is  to  be  a 


successful  negotiated  settlement  in  Paris, 
North  Vietnam  must  realize  that  it  will' 
take  a  responsible  effort  by  both  sides. 

Speaking  of  responsibility,  I  think  it 
is  time,  here  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  major  critics  of  the  wsu-  realize  that 
Saigon  and  Washington  have  already 
gone  the  extra  mile.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  they  stopped  demanding  total 
capitulation  and  unilateral  withdrawal, 
and  openly  admit  that  the  United  States 
has  made  a  sincere  effort  for  peace.  I 
think  it  is  time  they  stopped  misleading 
Hanoi  into  believing  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  just  hang  on  long  enough,  a 
certain  minority  segment  of  American 
public  opinion  can  force  a  humiliating 
defeat  upon  the  allied  free  nations. 

It  is  past  the  time  when  opponents  and 
critics  of  the  war  should  rally  behind 
the  administration,  and  play  a  respon- 
sible role  in  convincing  Hanoi  that  Wash- 
ington and  Saigon  have  made  significant 
peace  efforts,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  united  in  their  determination  to 
withhold  any  further  concessions  until 
there  is  a  reciprocal  move  by  North 
Vietnam.  If ,  in  Ught  of  these  past  moves 
by  the  United  States,  these  critics  can- 
not support  the  President,  I  think  the 
least  they  can  do  at  this  critical  stage  is 
to  remain  silent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  by  comments  also  to  the 
need  for  a  common  front  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  spoken  of.  and  we  have 
read  about  popular  fronts,  of  unifying 
Vietnam,  and  of  unifying  other  coun- 
tries. I  should  like  to  see  the  time  come 
when  we  could  approach  the  position 
of  unifying  the  voice  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  past  years,  particu- 
larly 1966,  1967,  and  1968,  many  sugges- 
tions were  made,  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  by  critics  of  the  war  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

In  this  body,  we  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  those  who  might  be  denomi- 
nated outside  of  it  as  hawks  or  doves  or 
whatever.  But  what  is  difficult  to  accept 
in  our  efforts  to  proceed  toward  peaceful 
solutions,  are  these  people— I  have  no 
reference  to  any  in  this  body— who  can- 
not be  defined  as  either  hawks  or  doves 
but  rather  as  parrots,  those  who  would 
parrot  the  demands  of  the  aggressor, 
those  who  would  parrot  the  threats  of 
the  opposition,  those  who  would  parrot 
the  claims  of  Hanoi  and  who  then  come 
along  and  say.  because  Hanoi  wants  it. 
that  it  is  a  good  and  just  thing  and  we 
in  America  should  do  it. 
I  cannot  buy  that. 

The  critics  have  made  many  points — 
and  many  of  them  are  good  points — over 
the  years  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  what  is  most  wrong,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  that  we  are  still  there.  I  think 
that  American  public  opinion  accepts 
that. 

But  the  critics  have  been  saying  that 
certain  things  must  be  done.  They  say 
that  we  should  renounce  reliance  on  a 
military  solution. 

On  May  12  the  President  did  that. 

They  say  that  we  should  offer  to  with- 
draw our  American  forces — and  I  was 
one  of  those  who  said  It. 

We  have  done  that.  There  will  be  more 
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to  be  withdrawn  in  an  orderly  phased 
program  if  met  with  a  reciprocal  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  other  side. 

They  say  that  we  should  offer  to  with- 
draw United  States  and  allied  forces  In 
12  months  under  international  guar- 
antees and  emphasize  only  our  desire  to 
secure  the  right  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
to  determine  their  own  future  without 
outside  Interference. 

On  May  14.  with  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  that. 

The  critics  say  that  South  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  should  be  ready 
to  accept  any  political  outcome  arrived 
at  through  free  elections. 
We  have  agreed  to  do  that. 
The  critics   say   that   free   elections 
should  be  either  Internationally  super- 
vised or  internally  supervised. 
We  have  agreed  to  do  that. 
Accordingly  one  wonders  why  some 
people  in  this  coimtry  seem  to  feel  an 
obligation  to  get  on  the  far  outside  of 
whatever  it  is  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  and  shout  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs  that  we  should  be 
doing  more. 

We  are  moving  further  and  faster  and 
better  and  more  effectively  and  more 
truly  in  the  interests  of  peace  than  any- 
one has  done  in  this  war  up  to  date. 

Now  the  critics  say.  "Do  more."  But  If 
we  were  to  do  more,  we  would  run  the 
white  flag  of  total  surrender  up  the  mast, 
and  we  would  parrot  what  Hanoi  says. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  doing  all  that 
we  can,  and  doing  it  humanely,  reason- 
ably, and  in  keeping  with  the  few  sug- 
gestions of  the  most  vocal  critics  them- 
selves, we  have  indeed  moved  farther 
toward  the  end  of  the  road,  toward  the 
place  where  peace  abides  than  has  ever 
seemed  to  be  possible  before. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  my  appeal  is. 
as  the  President  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  various  elements  in  the  United  States 
have  an  obligation  to  endorse  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  those  critics:  "It  will  not 
hurt  you,  it  will  not  wound  you.  it  will 
not  destroy  you  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  doing  its  level  best,  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  get  out  of  the 
war.  It  wants  an  honorable  solution. 
Now.  what  is  wrong  with  an  honorable 
solution?  It  wants'  to  achieve  these 
things.  It  has  made  specific,  concrete 
proposals,  which,  in  the  eye  of  public 
opinion,  are  surely  reasonable  and  just 
and  proper  and  timely." 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  none 
of  us  in  this  country  ought  at  any  point 
from  now  on  out  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
posture  of  the  parrot;  and  none  of  us 
ought  to  take  any  position  which  would 
encourage  Hanoi  to  beUeve  that  it  can 
further  manipulate  U.8.  opinion — as  the 
Romans  said,  "cui  bono?" 

I  say  there  is  an  obligation.  We  have 
reached  a  point  in  this  country  in  our 
debate  where  criticism  has  to  be  respon- 
sive to  be  respected.  Criticism  will  be 
respected  as  long  £is  it  is  responsive.  But 
to  be  a  parrot  is  to  be  an  outcast  in  the 
aviary  of  opinion.  Let  us  be  hawks,  let 
us  be  doves,  let  us  be  eagles,  let  us  be 
owls;  but  let  us  say  to  the  parrots,  "No 
encouragement  to  Hanoi  other  than  our 


advocacy  that  you  believe  we  are  making 
very  honest.  op)en.  decent,  and  indeed 
formidable,  overtures  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  dreadful  war." 

niEX  AND  FAIB  KLECTIONS  IN  SOT7TH  TIKTNAM 

THE    REASONABLE    ROAD    TO    PEACE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  ilr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  DniKSEK)  in  his  competing  and  con- 
vincing statement  on  the  peace  proposals 
made  by  President  Nixon  and  South  Viet- 
namese President  Thieu. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  being 
fought  by  the  United  States  for  reasons 
of  high  principle  as  well  as  for  purposes 
for  honoring  national  commitments  and 
protecting  national  security.  Those  who 
would  call  our  Involvement  immoral 
would  choose  to  Ignore  the  consequences 
for  millions  of  South  Vietnamese  people 
if  the  United  States  unilaterally  with- 
drew from  that  ravaged  land.  Those  who 
would  call  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  militaristic  and  undemocratic 
would  choose  to  ignore  the  elections  that 
were  held  and  the  Constitution  that  was 
adopted.  They  must  consider  as  well  the 
type  of  totalitarian  control  that  would 
be  imposed  by  a  complete  Vietcong  vic- 
tory. ITiose  who  would  call  our  commit- 
ment irrelevant  to  the  future  of  South- 
east Asia  would  ignore  the  designs  of 
Peking  and  Hanoi  to  expand  communism 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  The  attempted 
coup  in  Indonesia  is  a  clear  example  of 
that  design.  The  terrorist  guerrilla  war- 
fare of  increasing  savagery  in  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  are  other 
examples  of  that  design.  Only  the  firm 
resolve  by  the  United  States  has  pre- 
vented a  tragic  and  irreversible  chaos  of 
Communist  terrior  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not 
room  for  honest  debate  about  how  the 
United  States  became  involved  in  the 
war,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  conducted.  These  questions,  however, 
are  questions  of  means,  and  not  questions 
of  ends. 

The  American  commitment  has  un- 
questionably become  a  burden.  Infiation 
is  a  serious  challenge  to  the  health  of 
our  economy.  The  loss  of  over  30,000 
American  lives  in  South  Vietnam  makes 
that  war  the  third  largest  in  American 
history.  Domestic  needs  have  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  our  cities,  in  our 
environment,  in  our  educational  system, 
in  housing,  in  jobs,  in  health,  and  in 
hunger. 

The  question  then  becomes,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  in  his  May  14  address 
to  the  Nation,  "What  do  we  do  now?"  In 
my  opinion.  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Thieu  have  put  forth  peace  pro- 
posals which  are  eminently  reasonable 
and  could  be  the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Significant  conces- 
sions have  been  made.  Our  President  and 
our  allies  have  realistically  accepted  the 
fact  that  our  full  objective  cannot  be  at- 
tained, and  that  certain  conditions  of 
peace  must  be  negotiated.  Our  Presi- 
dent and  our  allies  are  willing  to  accept 
greater  risks  in  achievfhg  our  ends. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  in  good 
faith  and  with  firm  resolve  his  priority 
objective  of  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
set  forth  on  May  14  an  eight-point  plan 
for  peace  which  includes  the  renounce- 


ment of  a  military  solution,  the  offer  of 
withdrawal  of  United  States  and  allied 
forces  within  12  months  under  interna- 
tional guarantees,  and  emphasis  on  the 
central  goal  of  guaranteeing  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  the  right  to  freely  de- 
termine their  own  future. 

These  are  reasonable  goals  which  de- 
serve the  support  and  commendation  of 
all  people  who  share  the  worthy  ends  for 
which  the  United  States  became  invcrived 
in  this  prolonged  confiict. 

The  comprehensive  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu  on  July  11  delineates  a  rea- 
sonable program  by  which  free  elections 
can  be  held  and  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  determined.  This  is 
the  heart  of  our  objectives,  and  if  ob- 
tained, would  be  a  vindication  of  the 
American  troops  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  the  principle  of  freedom. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  thought- 
ful men  should  pause  and  listen  for 
Hanoi  to  respond  in  kind.  If  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  will  take  in- 
creased risks  for  their  ends,  then  Hanoi 
can  do  no  less  if  the  peace  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  means  as  much  to 
them  as  to  us. 

I  call  on  all  American  citizens  to  pause 
and  listen — those  who  seek  a  lasting 
peace,  and  not  short-sighted  retreat; 
those  who  seek  meaningful  procedures 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  ex- 
press their  will,  and  not  an  imposition  of 
terroristic  control;  and  those  who  seek 
for  the  ends  obtained  to  come  as  close  sis 
possible  to  the  ends  sought  and  for  which 
American  troops  died.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  these  to  pause  and  listen.  The 
proposals  of  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Thieu  deserve  that  much,  at  the 
least. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DnucsEN) . 
I  think  that  the  administration  has  bent 
over  backwards  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  Hanoi  regime  has  steadfastly 
rejected  every  reasonable  overture  we 
have  made  toward  peace. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  everybody 
that  Hanoi  is  convinced  that  impatience 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  wUl 
force  us  to  capitulate  in  our  efforts  to 
defend  self  determination  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  fear  Hanoi  believes  that  if  they 
remain  adamant  and  unreasonable,  they 
will  gain  complete  victory  without  any 
need  for  compromise  on  their  part. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  given, 
in  my  opinion,  all  that  America  can  af- 
ford to  give  in  behalf  of  peace  if>v  South 
Vietnam.  We  can,  in  my  opinion^ive  no 
further.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  now  soll'^  up  to 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  sincerely  andfionestly 
in  behalf  of  peace. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  who  desire 
peace  to  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that 
the  American  people  are  in  support  of 
our  Government's  efforts  to  attain  peace 
and  that  the  burden  of  peace  now  lies 
soley  with  the  Hanoi  regime. 

This  Nation  has  taken  many  steps  to- 
ward peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  October  31,  SVi  months  ago,  we 
halted  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Before  we  took  such  action,  we  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  North  Vietnamese 
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would  take  a  step  of  its  own  toward 
peace  if  we  halted  the  bombing.  They 
did  not  do  so. 

Meanwhile  we  have  remained  at  the 
negotiating  table  in  Paris  and  we  have 
refrained  from  resuming  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  continued  to  violate  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  have  continued  to 
shell  South  Vietnamese  cities. 

Since  the  bombing  halt,  North  Viet- 
nam has  reconstructed  its  railroads  and 
bridges,  repaired  its  supply  lines,  rebuilt 
its  marshalling  yards,  been  able  to  re- 
sume its  logistical  operations  all  over  the 
country,  and  dispersed  them,  and  has, 
of  course,  built  up  a  considerable  logistic 
capability  with  which  to  supply  its  fight- 
ing forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  opened  up  new  lines. 
They  have  opened  up  new  lines  of  com- 
munications through  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Last  May  14,  President  Nixon  set  forth 
a  very  generous  and  rational  offer  for  a 
negotiated  peace.  With  eloquent  clarity, 
he  -stated-  our  minlmimi  objective  In 
Sooth  Vietnam.  He  stated  that  our  only 
desire  is  to  insure  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  the  opportunity  to 
determine  their  own  political  future. 

Although  President  Nixon,  in  that 
speech,  made  it  onlnently  clear  that 
we  will  stay  In  South  Vietnam  until 
this  mlnlmnm  objective  is  achieved,  the 
Hanoi  regime  appears  to  me  to  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  even  this  mini- 
mum objective  is  negotiable. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  tell  President 
Nixon  and  tell  all  Americans  that  I  am 
one  Senator  who  believes  that  single 
minimum  objective  is  not  negotiable. 

I  believe  it  is  time  the  Hanoi  regime 
realized  that  It  has  extracted  from  the 
United  States  all  the  concessions  that 
can  be  obtained  from  us.  and  that  now  it 
Is  their  turn  to  settle  down  to  serious  and 
meaningful  negotiations. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  withdraw 
some  of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  told  Hanoi — we  have  told  the 
whole  world— that  it  is  oiu-  every  hope 
to  withdraw  more  troops. 

At  the  recent  Midway  conference.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  President  Nixon  stated 
clearly  that  this  side  was  ready  to  accept 
&ny,  and  I  emphasize  the  word  any,  po- 
litical outcome  which  is  arrived  upon 
through  free  elections  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

President  Thleu  has  now  offered  a  pro- 
gram by  which  free  elections  can  take 
place.  If  Hanoi  wants  peace,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  expect  to  hear  from  them 
at  least  another  program  for  free  elec- 
tions so  that  negotiations  can  move 
forward. 

Frankly,  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
tlie  Hanoi  regime  desires  no  peace  which 
does  not  result  from  our  complete  uni- 
lateral and  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  tell 
Hanoi  that  that  opportunity  simply  does 
not  exist.  When  Hanoi  truly  believes  that 
we  will  not.  in  the  end,  simply  capitulate 
I  believe  North  Vietnam  will  then,  and 
only  then,  begin  to  seriously  talk  peace. 
I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  their  Na- 
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tlon  to  capitulate  to  all  the  demands  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  also  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  desire 
peace  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  only  reconciliation  for  these  two 
majority  views,  is  for  all  of  us  to  show 
a  united  stand  for  our  single,  nonnego- 
tlable  objective:  self-determination  for 
the  pet^le  of  South  Vietnam. 

When  Hanoi  becomes  convinced  that 
we  have  conceded  all. we  are  going  to 
concede,  knowing  themselves  that  they 
cannot  achieve  a  military  victory  in  the 
face  of  American  determination.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  then  seriously  negotiate, 
and  that  peace  in  Vietnam  will  then — 
and  not  until  then — be  In  sight 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  whether  or  not  he 
knows  of  a  single  instance  of  a  Senator 
who  has  called  publicly  for  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  may  have  been 
some.  I  caimot  name  one  offhand. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  could  not  name  a  sin- 
gle one.  either;  and  I  wonder  whether  or 
not  Hanoi  has  misread  the  signals  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  whether,  when 
Senators  have  criticized  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  for  one  reason  or  another.  Ha- 
noi has  not  Interpreted  that  as  a  desire 
just  simply  to  pull  up  and  get  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
lot  of  people  who  advocate  just  pulling 
up  and  bugging  out.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  the  Senate;  perhi4>s 
some  Senator  has  advocated  It.  I  cannot 
name  anyone. 

The  point  Is  that  Hanoi  could  cer- 
tainly get  that  impression  from  some 
statements  that  have  been  made  In  the 
Senate;  and  I  would  hope  that  every  In- 
dividual Senator  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  himself  in  opposition 
to  unilateral  withdrawal.  I  think  that 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing 
Hanoi  that  while  we  are  rational,  reason- 
able men,  willing  to  make  concessions,  at 
the  same  time  we  mean  business,  and  we 
are  not  just  going  to  pick  up  and  bug  out. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  been  critical  of  certain  of  our  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam  In  past  years,  but  if  any- 
one thought  that  I  would  tolerate  or  be 
a  party  to  America  just  up  and  getting 
out.  he  certainly  would  be  misreading 
my  criticism  of  the  past;  and  I  really  do 
not  know  of  any  Senator — and  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  them — who  has  been 
critical  of  policy  in  Vietnam,  who  would 
himself  say  that  he  would  be  for  just 
pulling  up  and  getting  out  of  Vietnam  at 
this  stage. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  called  for 
negotiations,  and  I  joined  in  that  call  for 
negotiations,  but  I  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  negotiating,  that  there  would 
be  discussion  of  the  problem  by  all  par- 
ties to  the  conflict,  and  that  we  would 
not  just  have  Hanoi  and  the  NLP  sit 
there  and  not  even  respond  in  any  in- 
telligent maimer.  That  Is  not  negotiation. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
salubrious  thing  if  other  Senators  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  or  of  our  participation  in  it— and 


may  I  say  I  have  been  critical  of  aapects 
of  It  myself;  I  think  possibly  all  of  us. 
even  those  of  us  who  support  the  basic 
policy,  have  been  critical  at  one  time  or 
another  of  some  aspect  of  it — but  if  ev- 
ery other  Senator  would  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  has,  and  make 
it  clear,  make  it  plain  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  that  there  is  not  widespread  sen- 
timent for  unilateral  withdrawal  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Saiator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield, 
but  the  floor  Is  held  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  in  response  to  the  fine  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
2  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Vietnam, 
while  I  carmot  make  reference  exactly  to 
any  statement  of  any  particular  Member 
of  this  body  who  directly  said  "Let  xis 
pull  out  and  leave."  I  know  there  were 
many  statements  that  clearly  indicated 
the  possibility,  and  that  such  statements, 
taken  out  of  context,  were  being  used  as 
propaganda  by  Hanoi.  The  statements 
were  being  taken  off  of  North  Vietnam's 
drifters,  and  there  was  not  any  question 
but  that  statements  made  In  this  Cham- 
ber had  been  taken  out  of  context,  with- 
out getting  the  full  meaning,  and  used 
by  Hanoi;  and  at  that  time  I  spoke  to 
one  of  my  fellow  Senators  and  told  him. 
on  my  return,  that  his  statement,  along 
with  others,  had  been  so  used.  He  had 
been  very  critical  of  the  administration 
policy. 

I  think  that  I  can  make  the  same 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  just  made,  because  it  was  evident 
and  obvious,  and  well  known  to  intelU- 
gent  people  at  that  time,  that  Hanoi 
knew  they  had  no  possible  chance  of 
winning  a  military  victory,  and  they  had 
said  some  time  previous  to  that  that 
their  hope  was  not  to  win  South  Viet- 
nam but  to  win  In  Washington.  They 
hoped  that,  through  propaganda  and 
through  sometimes  unfortunate  report- 
ing of  the  true  conditions  out  there,  they 
would  split  and  so  divide  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  that  we  would  get 
tired  of  the  war,  and  Lord  knows  we  have 
every  right  to  be  tired.  It  should  have 
been  over  long  ago. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here,  just  within 
the  last  few  days,  that  we  could  not  win 
a  miUtary  victory  in  Vietnam.  That  was 
simply  not  the  fact.  We  could  have  won 
a  military  victory  on  many  occasions. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  win  a  military 
victory  by  some  of  the  civilians  who  were 
giving  the  orders  to  our  military  people. 
That  has  dragged  It  out  and  created  an 
unfortimate  sitiiatlon. 

But  those  In  the  Hanoi  Government, 
since  then,  have  worked  on  the  baads  that 
they  hoped  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
detenrinatlon  of  the  American  people, 
and  thereby  win  the  only  victory  they 
can  win. 

I  recall  when,  not  too  many  years  ago, 
we  saw  almost  the  same  technique  in 
Laos.  The  Senator  from  Texas  will  re- 
call, I  am  sure,  when  we  almost  forced 
the   Laotian    Government    to    take    In 
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members  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  determination  of 
that  government  at  that  time.  This  Is 
not  a  new  condition;  it  is  an  old  condi- 
tion. It  Is  what  has  been  known  as  the 
troika  system,  that  has  been  employed 
by  the  Russians  for  a  great  many  years, 
even  before  they  had  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  system  of  getting 
three  people  to  sit  down  at  a  table;  you 
control  two  of  the  three,  and  pretty  soon 
you  control  the  whole  play. 

I  merely  interject  these  remarks  be- 
cause It  was  so  evident  at  the  time  I 
visited  there  that  this  was  a  tactic  and 
that  remarks  made  in  the  Senate  had 
been  taken  out  of  context  and  twisted 
Into  propaganda  by  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment to  convince  their  people  at  one 
time  that  if  they  would  hang  on  long 
enough  the  American  people  would  be 
divided  and  give  in  and  that  they  would 
finally  at  long  last  obtain  the  objective 
with  which  they  started  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  actually 
we  did  make  mistakes  In  Laos  relating 
to  the  troika.  And  there  are  apparently 
Communists  there  who  hold  portfoUos  in 
the  Government.  They  are  In  the  hills 
and  leading  the  aggression  against  the 
Government.  Actually,  it  is  a  nucleus 
government,  in  effect,  legally  and  tech- 
nically advising  the  Government.  And 
the  Pathet  Lao  could  not  hold  10  square 
miles  in  Laos  if  it  were  not  for  the 
presence  of  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 
there. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  retrospect,  as  we 
maintain  the  fidelity  of  the  original 
Laotian  Government,  this  situation 
could  not  have  been  forced  upon  them. 
But  for  the  luifortimate,  mistaken  deci- 
sion by  some  of  our  foreign  policy 
managers,  we  would  not  now  be  faced 
with  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
sanctuary  which  pertains  and  which  has 
now  caused  great  embarrassment  to  us. 
We  find  that  the  North  Vietnamese  at 
times  of  stress  run  to  Laos  to  resupply. 
refurbish,  rest,  come  back,  and  kill  more 
American  and  allied  troops. 

These  mistakes  snowball.  Over  the 
years  we  have  learned  we  must  learn 
from  the  past,  and  it  is  the  only  way  I 
know  by  which  to  make  decisions  in  the 
future. 

This  Is  the  reason  I  am  so  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  so 
implicit  in  stating  the  fact  that  they 
should  not  be  misled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator — although  some 
Senator  may  have  said  it — that  advo- 
cated an  immiment  pullout.  Some  of  the 
action  has  been  of  the  type  that  would 
convince  Hanoi  that  this  is  ultimately 
what  would  happen,  because  this  kind  of 
opposition,  if  it  continues  in  this  coun- 
try, will  mean  that  eventually  public 
sentiment  would  mount  against  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  exent  that  that  would 
be  the  policy. 

There  Is  no  question  that  they  have 
misunderstood  some  things  that  have 
been  said  by  opponents  of  the  war  and 
people  who  have  been  critical  of  the  war. 
And  they  do  In  their  propaganda  broad- 
casts quote  comments  made  by  public 


officeholders  In  this  country.  They  do  It 
In  Paris,  where  they  get  a  lot  of  publicity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ambassador  Lodge 
told  me  they  quoted  extensively  from 
the  comments  of  one  gentleman  who  held 
office  here  last  year.  They  did  so  until 
the  Ambassador  reminded  them  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  defeated.  They  then 
changed  their  tactics. 

They  do  use  statements.  If  not  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  world,  to  convince 
their  own  people  that  they  should  not 
tire  of  the  war  because  the  Americans 
will  tire  of  the  war  and  will  get  out  if 
they  are  patient. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  apropos 
of  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— and  I  do  appreciate  it — I  think 
there  is  a  point  to  be  made  that  It  Is 
not  Just  a  simple  case  of  any  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  th'^  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives saying  for  all  to  hear.  "I  am 
for  unilateral  withdrawal." 

1  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
make  that  statement.  However,  there  are 
subtleties  in  what  is  said  which  can,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  pointed  out, 
lead  to  reflex  action  by  the  enemy  in  the 
belief  that  Is  what  is  being  advocated. 

For  example,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  ordered  a  with- 
drawal of  25.000  combat  troops  from 
Vietnam.  What  happened?  Immediately 
some  Members  of  Congress  came  out 
and  criticized  this  call  as  tokenism  and 
said  it  was  too  few.  They  indicated  that 
if  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
might  have  been  50.000  or  100.000. 

The  words  of  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clifford  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  It,  he  would 
take  all  combat  troops  out  by  the  end  of 
1970  had  a  bad  effect. 

The  people  who  make  such  remarks 
never  say.  "I  am  for  unilateral  with- 
drawal." They  always  say,  "I  am  for  an 
honorable  end  of  the  war."  They  would 
not  be  caught  short  on  that  point. 

What  they  suggest  causes  a  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  other  side,  which  is 
the  very  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  says  we  should  avoid. 

Those  who  talk  about  some  kind  of  a 
withdrawal  and  who  depreciate  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  withdraw  25,000.  while 
they  never  say  anything  about  being 
Etgainst  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
war  and  never  say  they  are  for  unilateral 
withdrawal,  never  seem  to  say  anything 
about  what  will  happen  to  the  troops 
remaining  behind. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  combat  troops 
who  might  come  out  of  Vietnam  accord- 
ing to  the  Clifford  statement  would  be 
very  happy.  However.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  troops  remaining  behind  would 
be  happy  if  they  were  to  stand  greater 
risk  of  casualties  and  a  prolongation  of 
the  war. 

The  worst  failure  is  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  people  like  Clifford  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  know  why  they  fall  to 
say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Hanoi  will  not  even  give 
us  the  names.  We  have  only  asked  them 
to  give  us  the  names. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Some  of  the  people  sounding  off  do  not 
talk  about  the  prisoners.  They  talk  about 
pulling  out  the  combat  troops  and  they 


forget  about  the  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  about 
them.  We  have  some  from  my  State  who 
are  prisoners  of  war.  They  fall  to  mention 
them.  They  say,  "We  are  for  taking  out 
some  of  our  troops."  However,  they  for- 
get about  our  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  that  fear  that  leads  to  a  certain 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  there  Is  In  fact  a  imllateral 
withdrawal  In  mind. 

It  may  be  false,  but  it  is  being  used, 
and  I  think  that  Is  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  getting  at. 

I  thought  It  well  to  bring  out  this  point. 

No  Senator  will  stand  on  the  floor  and 
say,  "I  am  for  a  dishonorable  withdrawal 
or  unilateral  withdrawal."  I  do  not  think 
It  will  happen  that  way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  one  who  has 
provided  a  service  by  underscoring  the 
point  that  Hanoi  sometimes  misinter- 
prets criticism.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
distinction  will  be  drawn  by  other  people. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  and  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  Hanoi  did  not  read 
the  American  people  correctly. 

I  think  at  this  particular  point  we 
ought  to  make  it  eminently  clear  that 
when  we  called  for  negotiations,  we 
meant  negotiations.  This  means  that 
something  has  to  be  put  on  the  table  by 
them,  and  something  has  to  be  put  on 
the  table  by  us.  Then  we  will  discuss  it 
and  try  to  resolve  it.  Neither  side  Is  going 
to  get  everything  It  wants. 

We  thought  that  when  the  representa- 
tives of  Hanoi  showed  up  In  Paris,  they 
had  as  their  objective  to  find  a  political 
settlement  rather  than  a  military  settle- 
ment, because  they  knew  that  they  could 
not  win  a  military  settlement.  We  knew 
that,  and  we  emphasized  it  time  and 
time  again  to  them.  But  we  have  been 
willing  to  say  that  we  were  not  going  to 
seek  a  military  solution  of  this  conflict, 
because  the  cost  is  far  too  great  in  hu- 
manity— loss  of  life — and  in  loss  of  treas- 
ure. Let  us  And  a  i}olltical  settlement. 

I  think  that  every  Senator  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  clarify  what  he  means  by  call- 
ing for  negotiations,  and  that  none  of 
us  means,  by  negotiations,  to  withdraw  or 
pull  out  imllaterally,  or  precipitately,  as 
Hanoi  apparently  believes  we  may  mean. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said  that  some  people — I  am  not  ex- 
actly certain  of  his  words — would  have 
us  pull  up  and  get  out  without  regard  to 
any  responsibilities  or  aftermath  as  a 
result  of  such  a  decision. 

The  distinguished  Senator,  more  than 
all  other  Senators  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
college  campuses.  College  campuses  are 
known  to  have  been  critical  of  our  policy 
In  Vietnam,  so  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  who  has  talked  with  college  stu- 
dents, Does  any  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  college  students  today  believe 
we  should  unilaterally,  precipitately,  pull 
up  and  get  out  without  any  regard  for 
what  may  follow  ? 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  Is  my  belief  that  they 
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are  a  minority — a  highly  vocal  minor- 
ity—and I  think  they  get  tin  Inordinate 
amount   of   publicity.   I   Imagine    that 
many  of  the  representatives  of  the  media 
feel  that  they  give  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion when  they  report  what  the  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  advocates  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  then  report  what  people 
who  feel  otherwise  say.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  more  advocacy  of  unilateral 
withdrawal  among  younger  people  than 
there  Is  among  older  people.  Actually, 
probably  more  advocates  of  unilateral 
withdrawal  will  be  foimd  among  middle- 
aged  people  who  have  teenaged  sons 
than  will  be  found  on  college  campuses. 
But  the  college  groups  are  a  highly 
vocal  group,  many  of  them  using  Viet- 
nam as  the  rallying  cry  for  resorting  to 
vandalism  and  violence,  destruction  and 
disruption.   It  Is,   of  course,   a  highly 
dramatic  way  to  underscore  their  point, 
but  Hanoi  reads  it  as  meaning  that  the 
American  people  are  about  ready  to  take 
to  the  streets  and  take  to  the  barricades 
and  believes  that  civil  war  Is  about  to 
begin  in  this  coimtry.  Perhaps  that  Is 
going  to*  a  little  ridiculous  length.  I  do 
not  believe  they  think  that,  but  they 
could  conceivably  get  the  impression  that 
there  Is  that  much  disruption. 

Mr.  PERCY.  AU  of  us  go  to  college 
campuses,  and  I  have  been  to  a  great 
many.  In  answering  questions  from  stu- 
dents about  Vietnam.  I  took  a  position 
very  strongly  against  unilateral  with- 
drawal regardless  of  consequences  I 
said  that  we  cannot  simply  do  a  thing 
like  that.  I  want  negotiations,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  say  we  are  going  to  nego- 
tiate and  then  precipitately  pull  out  We 
do  not  intend  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  President  intends  to  do  that.  He  does 
not  Intend  to.  I  was  not  booed 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  hope  the  Senator  wlU 
accompany  me  the  next  time  I  make  a 
speech  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  I  might  be  better  received 
than  I  was  the  last  time  I  was  there 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  spoke  on  Sproul  Steps 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  did.  too. 
Mr.    PERCY.    I    had    7.000    students 
there.  There  were  a  few  scattered  com- 
ments when  I  made  an  answer  similar  to 
the  one  I  have  just  given.  But    over- 
whelmingly. I  think  even  that  campus 
would  not  have  called  for  it. 

I  have  gone  to  a  great  many  campuses 
I  flnished,  a  month  ago.  a  tour  of  10 
campuses  in  Illinois  alone.  At  each  cam- 
pus I  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  how 
they  stood  on  the  choice  of  escalating  the 
::^Ll°JZ  t«.^n  a  military  victory: 
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sensible,  reasonable,  flexible  terms,  mak- 
ing presentations,  presenting  Ideas  and 
thoughts  for  discussion,  and  planning 
for  drawing  down  and  lessening  the  con- 
flict, but  waiting  for  that  response  and 
also  waiting  for  decent  negotiation  by  the 
other  side  that  will  recognize  that  this 
must  be  a  negotiated  political  settlement- 
because  both  have  said  "let  us  try  to  flnd 
a  way  to  end  it  over  the  conference 
table." 
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drawing  down  our  forces,  but  worktag 
always  with  the  confidence  that  by  so 
doing  there  would  be  a  response  on  the 
other  side  in  Vietnam  and  we  would  make 
progress  in  Paris  with  negotiations    A 
very  small  number  wanted  to  try  to  win 
a  military  victory.  I  would  say  an  equally 
anall  number  were  for  unUateral  with- 
drawal. That  was  on   10  campuses  in 
Illinois  within  the  last  60  days    Over- 
whelmingly the  students  of  Dllnois  sup- 
ported the  present  policy  of  this  admlnls- 
traUon  to  negotiate  in  goo<rfaith,  with 


the  attitude  of  the  American  public 
whether  it  be  U.S.  Senators  or  college 
students,  and  I  think  that  this  colloquy 
this  afternoon  has  been  helpful. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  convinced  they 
have  misread  it,  and  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  we  could  get  the  message  to 
them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  One  point  of  confusion 
has  been  brought  about  by  some  organi- 
zations that  are  extremely  busy— they 
seem  to  be  well  financed,  get  widespread 
publicity,    and    there    are    several    of 
'^J^em— which  have  for  many  years  said 
that  they  thought  we  should  withdraw, 
that  we  should  get  out,  that  the  whole 
thing  IS  immoral,  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  it,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place.  I  think  the  pub- 
licity that  some  of  these  organizations 
have  been  able  to  achieve  perhaps  has 
helped  Hanoi  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  great  division  in  this  country. 
There  is  not  any  great  division  in  this 
country.   I   think   the   division   in  this 
matter  is  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  have  said.  It  is  on  about 
the  same  basis  as  the  troublemakers  ver- 
sus the  good  students  in  the  universities. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  propor- 
tions of  this  division  should  be  clearly 
and  definitely  pointed  out.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  cleariy  and  definitely  that 
the   great   majority   of   the   American 
citizens  are  completely  in  favor  of  the 
plans  laid  down  by  our  President  and 
that  they  have  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity, his  knowledge,  his  determination, 
and  his  courage.  If  the  colloquy  this 
afternoon   is   as   clearly   reported   and 
spread  as  wide  as  some  of  the  reports 
from  this  fioor.  I  think  it  will  have  a 
great  effect  on  bringing  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Communists  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  much  quicker  and  make 
the  day  come  much  quicker  when  they 
wiU  start  reducing  their  troops  so  that 
we  can  reduce  ours  with  some  degree  of 
safety. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  seeking 


gulshed  junior  Senator  from  Texas  and 
all  the  others  who  have  participated  In 
this  colloquy  have  done  a  great  serv- 
ice not  only  to  the  United  States  of 
America  but  to  the  other  people  of  this 
world  and  the  prospects  for  peace  that 
are  interrelated  with  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  all  people  of  good  will.  If 
ever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  forum 
to  convey  to  Hanoi  the  reasonable  and 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Then,  let  me  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
sielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  coUoquy  this  afternoon  as  much 
as  or  more  than  I  have  been  impressed 
by  any  debate  or  colloquy  or  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  relating  to  for- 
eign affairs  since  I  became  a  Senator 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin- 


to  underscore  the  fact  that  we  do  in 
good  conscience  and  in  good  faith  want 
to  negotiate  a  settlement,  that  we  do  not 
seek  a  military  victory  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world,  that  we  will  go  only 
so  far.  and  that  they  had  better  take  us 
seriously  and  reciprocate,  the  Senate  has 
served  as  that  forum  today. 

I  believe  that  in  the  days  to  come 
there  is  a  real  opportunity— and  in  my 
mind  an  obligation— for  other  Senators 
to  underscore  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
But  good  faith  entails  negotiations  by 
both  parties  to  this  conflict. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  should 
like  to  make  this  final  remark:  A  sum- 
mary of  what  has  gone  previously  might 
be  useful.  Not  only  have  we  halted  the 
bombing;  not  only  have  we  gone  to  the 
conference  table  and  remained  at  the 
conference  table  despite  extraordinary 
measures  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  to  sheU  civilian  Vietnamese 
population  centers,  to  rehabilitate  their 
supply  lines  and  whatnot;  not  only  has 
President   Thieu   offered   private   talks 
with  the  other  side  looking  to  a  politi- 
cal settlement;  not  only  has  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  proposed  a 
cogent  and  intelligent  peace  plan;  not 
only  have  we  withdrawn  10  percent  of 
our    combat    forces    unilaterally    from 
Vietnam:  not  only  have  President  Nixon 
and  President  Thieu  offered  to  accept 
any  government  which  might  come  from 
free  elections  by  aU  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam:  but  also,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  televised  press  con- 
ference, has  given  the  world  substantial 
reason  to  believe  that  if  there  is  some 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  and 
the  Vietcong,  substantially  greater  uni- 
lateral troop  withdrawals  will  be  under- 
taken. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  things,  we 
have  not  had  a  single  response  from 
Hanoi  or  the  Vietcong,  with  the  single 
exception  of  appearing  in  Paris  osten- 
sibly to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement 

In  summary,  I  hope  that  this  colloquy 
indicates  that  it  takes  two  to  negotiate 
Having  taken  all  these  steps,  we  can  and 
we  should  receive  some  response  from 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  if  we  are  to 
continue  in  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  by 
political   means   rather   than   military 
means. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  niinois  on  the  very 
fine,   constructive  approach  they  have 
enunciated  on  this  very  difBcult  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
It  seems  to  me  that  Congress,  In  a 
sense,  has  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  con- 
ference table  because  poUticIans  some- 
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times  engage  in  the  art  of  hyperbole  and 
In  enthusiasm  for  some  particular  point 
of  view  we  are  likely  to  make  some  state- 
ments that  probably  would  not  be  made 
If  we  were  going  to  write  them  to  our 
constituents  or  to  make  a  sober  and  well- 
reasoned  report  of  a  position  we  are  sup- 
porting. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  1^  each 
Senator  and  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  made  a  resolution  in 
his  own  mind  that  before  speaking  out 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  before  suggesting  how  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  enduring  end  without  capitula- 
tion, would  carefully  exsunine  every 
paragraph  and  every  sentence  of  his 
manuscript  to  be  sure  that  not  a  single 
sentence  or  paragraph  could  be  lifted 
from  context  and  quoted  in  the  Com- 
munist press  as  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  will  to  survive  has  disappeared  In 
this  country  and  that  the  United  States 
Is  ready  to  accept  a  devastating  defeat 
and  call  it  quits. 

I  make  a  habit  of  reading  some  of  the 
comments  in  the  Communist  press.  As 
the  author  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  and 
in  connection  with  our  overseas  informa- 
tion programs  I  suppose  I  spend  more 
time  than  the  average  Senator  reading 
foreign  press  reports  that  come  back  to 
the  United  States.  I  loave  been  shocked 
at  the  number  of  times  men  whom  I  know 
to  be  patriotic  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  quoted  by  the  press  overseas  in 
the  exact  language  they  have  used,  but 
lifted  from  context  to  give  the  clear  Im- 
plication that  if  that  Congresanan  or 
that  Senator  had  his  way  he  would  call 
back  all  the  troops,  capitulate,  and  de- 
liver South  Vietnsmi  entirely  over  to  the 
enemy.  Those  who  get  themselves  so 
quoted,  must,  of  course,  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  results. 

I  think  we  might  do  another  thing.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  we  had  some  sub- 
stitute or  followup  to  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  perhaps  some  round- robin 
letter  to  be  signed  by  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  would  be  suflScient.  Such 
a  round-robin  letter  or  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  should  simply  make  it 
clear  that  all  Senators  and  Congressmen 
supporting  it  continue  to  oppose  a  unilat- 
eral pullout  in  Vietnam  under  conditions 
associating  such  a  pullout  with  an  abject 
defeat  of  our  military  efforts.  I  dare  say 
that  such  a  pronouncement  would  have 
the  support  of  90  percent  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

The  statement  would  simply  be  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  unilat- 
eral withdrawal,  that  we  would  like  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  enduring  conclusion 
and  enter  into  negotiations  on  a  flexible 
basis ;  but  that  we  are  not  going  to  unilat- 
erally pull  out  or  cut  off  funds  for  the 
boys  who  continue  fighting. 

I  think  Congress  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  back  up  the  determination  of  the 
vast  majority  of  people  in  this  country 
and  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  are  not  ca- 
pltulationists,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
cut  and  rim,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
pull  out  our  troops  summarily  and  leave 
those  who  are  still  there  imder  the  Amer- 
ican fiag  to  be  decimated  by  the  enemy 


and  we  are  not  going  to  turn  the  coun- 
try over  to  the  successful  Communist 
victor  from  Hanoi. 

There  are  things  we  could  do.  There 
are  things  we  should  do  to  make  clear 
statements,  because  there  is  no  question 
that  sometimes  statements  made  by  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  are  lifted 
out  of  context  and  help  prolong  the  stale- 
mate in  Paris  and  give  false  hope  to  the 
men  in  Hanoi. 

This  country  has  repeatedly  been 
drawn  into  foreign  wars  by  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  Kai- 
ser miscalculated  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  defending  its  own  citi- 
zens going  overseas  in  a  flag  ship  of  its 
own  nationality.  Finally  came  the  catas- 
trophe involving  the  Lvsitania.  Because 
of  this  miscalulation  by  the  enemy  we 
were  soon  involved  in  war. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  World  War  II.  The  Japanese 
entirely  miscalculated  the  will  and  atti- 
tude of  this  country  to  maintain  itself 
and  its  position  and  Anally  attacked  us 
deliberately  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Again  a 
miscalculation  by  the  enemy  soon  had 
us  in  a  war. 

I  think  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  In  Hanoi  is  now  prolonging 
this  war.  They  know  they  cannot  win.  I 
shuddered  when  I  read  that  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  had  said 
we  cannot  win  the  war  militarily.  He  does 
not  know  because  we  have  never  tried.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  many 
competent  military  authorities  in  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. They  think  we  could  win  the 
war  if  we  decided  to  spend  the  money  and 
to  make  the  sacrifices,  but  we  have  not 
tried. 

If  I  were  running  the  propaganda  mills 
of  Hanoi  what  more  could  I  ask  than  to 
have  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense  tell 
the  world  we  camnot  win  militarily.  We 
should  be  careful  about  statements  of 
this  type.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  is  a  fine  and  patriotic  man.  He 
did  a  fine  job  when  he  was  in  the  Penta- 
gon, and  he  has  a  right  to  counsel  his  suc- 
cessor about  mistakes  he  thinks  he  made 
as  Defense  Secretary  along  with  recom- 
mendations against  repeating  them.  But 
to  tell  the  world  that  this  country  could 
not  defeat,  if  we  tried  to  do  so,  18  million 
people  in  one-half  a  country — in  that 
one-half  of  a  coimtry  which  does  not 
have  a  single  production  complex,  which 
cannot  build  a  tank,  which  cannot  build 
a  plane,  which  cannot  produce  big  am- 
munition, which  cannot  build  modern 
electronic  equipment,  that  has  to  rely 
entirely  on  handouts  from  Communist 
allies  to  continue  the  war — and  for  him 
to  pronounce  that  we  cannot  win  a  war 
against  such  an  enemy  it  seems  to  me  is 
to  run  up  a  white  flag  in  advance  to  every 
potential  enemy  because  if  we  do  rtot 
have  the  stuff  to  win  against  one-half  of 
Vietnam  how  can  we  defend  ourselves 
against  Russia  or  China?  Or,  perhaps  on 
some  unfortunate  future  date,  against 
them  both? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  msJce  these 
statements  they  are  lifted  out  of  context 
by  the  men  In  Hanoi  and  used  to  fortify 
our  enemy  to  continue  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  continue  stalling  in  Paris. 


Dr.  Waiter  Judd,  who  was  formerly  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  used  to 
say,  "You  cannot  hurry  the  East.  The  one 
thing  they  have  in  surplus  is  patience." 
They  see  television  and  they  see  banners 
unfold  indicating  5,000  students  are  say- 
ing. "Get  out  of  Vietnam  now."  That  is 
pleasing  material  to  someone  in  Hanoi;  it 
provides  the  fuel  needed  for  their  propa- 
ganda machinery. 

Therefore,  If  all  of  us  in  public  life  re- 
solved that  not  one  syllable,  not  one 
word,  not  one  sentence,  not  one  para- 
graph is  going  to  be  uttered  by  any  of  us 
that  might  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  that  would  very  definitely  help 
shorten  the  war. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 


Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT 
Mr.  TOWER 


I  yield. 

We  could  win  merely 
with  the  resources  we  have  there  now. 
It  should  be  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  acting  with  re- 
straint, which  is  precisely  what  we  have 
been  doing,  and  with  increasing  re- 
straint; and  now  we  have  said  we  were 
wilUng  to  seek  free  elections  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  Vietcong.  or  what- 
ever, participating.  Now  it  is  time  for 
the  world  to  stop  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  all  we  have  asked. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  In  many  committees  in 
which  I  hafe  sat,  and  in  the  Pentagon. 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  said 
we  could  not  win  the  war  except  Mr. 
Clifford,  and  he  said  it  only  after  he  got 
out  of  his  position  of  authority.  We 
elected  not  to  spend  the  Treasury  and 
the  lives,  or  make  the  sacrifices  required 
to  win  the  war  because  there  is  nothing 
over  there  we  want.  We  do  not  want  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  that  entire 
area  of  the  world.  We  just  want  to  re- 
tain for  the  South  Vietnamese  the  right 
of  self-determination. 

If  we  make  it  crystal  clear  by  a  round 
robin  letter,  by  a  sort  of  revision  of  a 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  sense  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  resolution  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pull  out  we  would  find  out  just 
how  many  would  vote  against  that.  There 
would  not  be  very  many  who  would  vote 
against  such  a  proposal,  perhaps  none. 
We  could  also  advance  meaningful  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  which  have  been  stale- 
mated primarily  by  those  who  are  on  the 
homefront  in  America,  not  the  military 
front  In  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  those  in  Hanoi 
from  prolonging  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
their  miscalculations.  We  have  suffered 
enough  loss  of  life  and  treasury  in  our 
country's  history  by  miscalculation  of 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  drift  of  the 
debate  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  seems 
that  whenever  the  United  States  or 
South  Vietnam  advances  a  proposal,  for 
settlement  of  this  conflict,  it  is  imme- 
diately denounced — not  so  much  by 
Hanoi — that  is  to  be  expected  up  to  a 
point — as  by  some  people  in  our  own 
country. 

How  far  are  we  to  go  In  our  conces- 
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alons  to  Hanoi  without  receiving  some- 
thing In  return?  To  heiu-  some  of  the 
critics,  we  should  be  the  ones  to  make 
all  the  concessions  and  the  other  side 
none.  If  the  war  is  to  be  settled  honor- 
ably, the  North  Vietnamese  must  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  if  they  reject  all  pro- 
posals by  the  allies,  we  will  always  come 
forward  with  still  more  concessions,  and 
the  critics  should  understand  this. 

The  political  settlement  otTered  by 
President  Thieu  is  a  case  in  point.  "A 
fraud."  cries  Hanoi,  and  the  cry  is  par- 
rotted  by  some  in  this  country.  It  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  an  obligation  to  support 
reasonable  proposals— and  Thleu's  pro- 
posal is  one.  And  those  who  criticize  the 
proposal  without  giving  it  the  benefit 
of  a  careful  study  only  add  to  Hanoi's 
mistaken  belief  that  it  can  manipulate 
U.S.  public  opinion  to  suit  its  purpose. 

President  Nixon,  on  July  11.  said  Pres- 
ident Thleu's  proposal  "deserves  the 
siipport  of  all  who  seek  peace."  I  agree 
And  I  believe  all  objective  observers 
agree  top. 
Js  U*  jiot  about  time  that  those  who 
have  a  reflex  Impulse  to  denounce  us  at 
every  turn  realize  that  we  have  made 
many  Important  concessions  and  are  still 
awaiting  concessions  from  the  other 
side? 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  other  side 
puts  forward  a  fair  and  reasonable  posi- 
tion, one  that  provides  a  basis  on  which 
negotiations  could  proceed? 

"The  President,  in  his  statement  of 
July  11.  said  : 

If  the  other  side  genuinely  wants  peace  It 
now  has  a  comprehensive  set  of  offers  which 
permit  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement  If 
It  approaches  us  in  this  spirit,  It  will  find  us 
reasonable.  Hanoi  has  nothlne  to  rain  bv 
waiting.  -o         B  7 
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Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  enumerate 
again  the  concessions  we  have  extended 
to  the  other  side.  On  July  11.  President 
Nixon  set  them  out  clearly,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  mistake. 

First.  We  halted  the  bombing  of  North 
■\netnam  last  October,  and  we  have 
a«^eed  to  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  the  NLP,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

Second.  We  remained  at  the  table  and 
refrained  from  resumption  of  the  bomb- 
ing, despite  Hanoi's  shelling  of  South 
Vietnamese  major  cities,  its  violation  of 
the  DMZ,  and  its  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
Saigon  government. 

Third.  President  Thleu.  on  Mareh  25, 
offered  to  meet  with  the  NLP  for  private 
talks  without  preconditions  on  a  political 
settlement. 

Fourth.  With  President  Thleu's  sup- 
port. President  Nixon  on  May  14  put 
forward  an  eight-point  plan  for  peace. 
Those  points  are  worth  repeating: 

As  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached, 
all  non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
begin  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

Over  a  period  of  12  months,  by  agreed- 
upon  stages,  the  major  portions  of  aU 
United  States,  allied,  and  other  non- 
South  Vietnamese  forces  would  be  with- 
drawn. At  the  end  of  this  12-month 
period,  the  remaining  United  States 
alUed,  and  other  non-South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  move  into  designated  base 


areas  and  would  not  engage  in  combat 
operations. 

The  remaining  United  States  and  al- 
lied forces  would  move  to  complete  their 
withdrawals  as  the  remaining  North 
Vietnamese  forces  were  withdrawn  and 
returned  to  North  Vietnam. 

An  international  supervisory  body, 
acceptable  to  both  sides,  would  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
withdrawals  and  for  any  other  purposes 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  sides. 

This  international  body  would  begin 
operating  in  accordance  with  an  agreed 
timetable  and  would  participate  in  ar- 
ranging supervised  cease-fire. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  interna- 
tional body  was  functioning,  elections 
would  be  held  under  agreed  procedures 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  inter- 
national body. 

Arrangements  would  be  made  for  the 
earliest  possible  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  on  both  sides. 

All  parties  would  agree  to  observe  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  regarding  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  ac- 
cords of  1962. 

Continuing  with  the  concessions  we 
have  made: 

Fifth.  The  President,  on  June  8,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  25,000  U.S. 
combat  troops,  a  withdrawal  now  taking 
place. 

Sixth.  Both  President  Nixon  and 
President  Thieu,  at  Midway,  declared 
their  readiness  to  accept  any  political 
outcome  arrived  at  through  free  elec- 
tions. 

Seventh.  And  now.  President  Thleu 
has  offered  a  concrete  program  by  which 
free  elections  can  be  held  and  the  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  can  be 
determined. 

And  what  has  Hanoi  offered  in  return 
to  indicate  a  willingness  to  negotiate  a 
settlement. 
Nothing.  Let  me  repeat.  Nothing. 
If  those,  both  here  at  home  and  else- 
where who  are  so  quick  to  condemn  us, 
apply  their  voices  to  a  condemnation  of 
Hanoi  for  doing  nothing  to  bring  peace, 
the  war  they  say  they  want  to  end  would 
end  sooner. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  srleld? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  mentioned  the  seven  spe- 
cific steps  which  we  have  taken  in  this 
country,  .steps  of  good  faith  and  good 
mtention,  whereby  we  are  willing  to  open 
up  negotiations  on  a  flexible  basis  and 
consider  any  alternative  terms  the  enemy 
might  want  to  bring  up. 

We  have  failed  as  a  country  to  con- 
vince the  presidium  in  Hanoi,  and  the 
leaders  of  communism,  that  they  cannot 
^t  back  with  the  crapshooter's  hopeful 
formula  of  "seven  come  eleven."  antici- 
pating an  eighth  concession,  or  a  ninth 
concession. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  make 
clear  that  we  have  run  out  of  concessions 
to  make,  that  there  is  not  much  more 
that  we  can  offer,  that  we  cannot  offer 
them  anything  more  than  the  seven  com- 
bined steps — unless,  of  course,  we  say  we 
offer  to  accept  defeat  or  offer  to  pay 
reparations  to  Hanoi  as  a  victor 


Someplace,  we  have  to  come  to  the 
point  that  we  say,  "This  is  the  package" 
and  to  keep  repeating  it  until  every 
schoolboy  around  the  world  knows  what 
we  have  offered.  Then  put  the  "bee"  on 
the  other  side  and  say,  "What  have  you 
got  to  offer?  What  are  you  willing  to  do?" 
As  long  as  they  can,  hopefully,  expect  an 
eighth,  a  ninth,  a  tenth,  or  an  eleventh 
concession,  they  would  have  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  knucklehead  club  In  Hanoi  not 
to  sit  there  patiently  twiddling  their 
long-nailed  fingers,  expecting  that  we 
will  finally  nm  out  on  our  obligations 
over  there,  throw  in  the  sponge,  pull  out 
imilaterally,  and  accept,  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  a  perilous  military 
defeat. 

Accordingly,  I  say  again,  that  we  in 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  State 
Department,  should  assimie  some  respon- 
sibility in  presenting  a  united  front  to 
convince  Hanoi  that  "This  is  it.  We  want 
peace.  We  want  to  negotiate.  But  it  is 
time  for  you  now  either  to  come  in  with 
your  negotiating  alternatives  or  come  in 
with  any  criticisms  or  amendments  to 
ours,  or  stand  before  the  world  commit- 
ted to  the  fact  that  you  want  war  to  the 
end  and  a  complete  military  victory." 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, let  us  say  to  them  with  one 
mighty  American  voice,  "You  are  not 
going  to  get  it." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  those  comments.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  problem  is,  how- 
ever, that  certain  people  in  Ooverrmient 
have  at  previous  times  indicated  that  a 
concession  was  being  made,  and  that  that 
was  about  the  end  of  the  road.  As  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  pointed 
out,  those  up  north  in  Vietnam  Just  sat 
back,  patiently  waited,  and  kept  saying, 
"No."  Then  came  along  another  con- 
cession. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
made  it  quite  clear  when  he  set  forth 
those  eight  points  as  the  basis  for  ne- 
gotiation, that  that  was  "it." 

He  also  indicated  that  the  withdrawal 
of  25,000  troops  was  a  substantial  ges- 
ture to  see  what  the  other  side  would  be 
willing  to  reciprocate  with  as  to  a  with- 
drawal of  their  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  made 
it  very  clear  that  a  U.S.  withdrawal 
would  not  jeopardize  our  own  forces  who 
remained  behind. 

I  can  understand  how,  after  conferring 
with  General  Abrams  and  our  other  field 
commanders,  he  could  draw  that  conclu- 
sion, because  the  South  Vietnamese  im- 
doubtedly  have  Increased  their  power, 
their  firepower,  and  their  training;  and 
so  the  withdrawal  of  25,000  American 
troops  has  been  accompanied  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  would  not  cause  any  more 
Jeopardy. 

But,  as  I  said  earlier,  there  are  some 
critics  in  this  country  who  disdain  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  withdrawal  of  25,000  troops 
by  saying.  "It  should  have  been  50.000. 
It  should  have  been  100.000."  The  other 
side  will  be  waiting  now,  hoping  that,  if 
they  wait  long  enough,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  25,000  or  50,000. 

I  am  sure  it  is  distressing  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  distressing 
to  our  negotiators,  because  the  people 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  conference  table 
are  smiling  and  saying,  "There  is  no 
hurry.  All  we  have  to  do  is  wait  a  little 
longer  and  there  will  be  another  con- 
cession." 

It  is  going  to  take  more  than  state- 
ments like  that  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  those  of  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  "this  is  it"  to  per- 
suade North  Vietnam  that  it  is  really  it. 
I  think  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  happen  would  be  for  the  critics  to 
stop  criticizing  the  United  States;  to 
praise  the  United  States  for  coming  for- 
ward with  the  concessions  it  has  already 
made;  and  then  really  let  a  blast  go  at 
the  other  side  for  not  making  any  con- 
cessions and  not  coming  forward  to  give 
any  indication  of  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate a  peaceful  settlement. 

If  the  critics  would  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  North  Vietnam  their 
unhappiness,  if  the  critics  would  stop 
criticizing  the  United  States  and  start 
criticizing  North  Vietnam  for  the  fact 
that  its  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  in 
South  Vietnam— the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  not  in  North  Vietnam — and 
criticize  the  leaders  in  North  Vietnam 
for  doing  nothing  at  all,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  statement,  that  is  really  meaning- 
ful by  way  of  reaching  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement, I  think  the  war  would  end  much 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise.  Those 
critics  are  the  very  ones  who  say  they 
want  the  war  to  end.  but,  because  of  the 
way  they  are  handling  their  misplaced 
criticism,  are  only  prolonging  the  war. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

People  both  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment criticize  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
the  election  they  held.  They  held  that 
election  because  the  western  world  urged 
them  to  do  so.  The  election  was  moni- 
tored by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  by 
the  American  c(Hnmittee  of  monitors. 
They  reported  that  there  were  more  pro- 
tections against  dishonest  elections  in 
Saigon  than  are  provided  in  any  big  city 
in  the  United  States. 

The  thing  that  always  disturbs  me  is 
that  the  same  people  who  criticize  the 
election  machinery  in  South  Vietnam 
never  mention  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  any  elections  at  all  in  North  Viet- 
nam. They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  These  carping  critics  seem  to 
think  that  a  dictatorship  there  is  sweet 
and  holy  and  good,  but  even  when  we 
have  a  democratic  process  in  South  Viet- 
nam, they  criticize  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  the  way  they  conducted  the  election. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  the  double  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  indeed  the  double 
standard. 

I  would  like  to  reinforce  what  the  Sen- 
ator said;  that  it  is  important  that  some- 
where along  the  line  we  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  are  out  of  concessions: 
"This  is  it,  Mr.  Hanoi,  now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

We  used  to  have  an  old  expression  in 
the  horse  trading  country.  Two  farmers 


are  trading  horses.  They  sit  down  on  a 
work  bench  in  the  shade.  They  are  horse 
trading.  They  start  whittling  on  sticks. 
They  used  to  say  that  the  farmer  who 
quits  whittling  first  gets  the  worse  horse. 
It  is  about  time  we  stopped  mnUng 
concessions.  We  ought  to  ask  what  the 
other  people  are  going  to  do.  It  is  about 
time  we  got  across  to  the  world  the  seven 
steps  that  the  Senator  has  talked  about, 
which  are  honest.  They  are  concessions, 
but  they  are  concessions  which  a  strong 
country  like  the  United  States  can  make. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  saving  face. 
We  believe,  as  Americans,  that  we  can 
win;  that  we  can,  if  we  must,  get  a  mili- 
tary victory;  but  what  we  want  is  an 
honest,  enduring  peace  without  any  fur- 
ther bloodletting.  What  we  want  is  a 
peace  which  is  enduring  and  fair  to  both 
sides  and  one  which  protects  the  in- 
tegrity of  South  Vietnam.  We  have, 
somehow  or  other,  failed  to  tell  our 
story. 

I  can  well  understand,  as  one  who 
comes  from  horse-trading  country,  that 
if  the  other  fellow  says,  "Now,  start  trad- 
ing horses."  and  then  he  says  after  a 
short  session  of  whittling  on  his  stick.  "I 
will  throw  in  a  saddle,  I  will  throw  in  a 
bridle,  I  will  throw  in  spurs.  I  will  give 
you  a  wagon,  I  will  give  you  a  blanket 
for  your  horse,  I  will  also  throw  in  an 
extra  $10."  I  ask  you  would  not  the  other 
fellow  be  pretty  silly  if  he  started  trad- 
ing before  he  finished  talking.  With 
everything  coming  his  way,  he  would 
want  to  find  what  the  last  offer  actually 
was. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  a  very  excellent 
example.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
the  problem  of  aae  of  the  whittlers,  one 
of  our  so-called  friends  there,  who  keeps 
making  signs  and  giving  indications  to 
the  whittler,  that  if  he  will  keep  whit- 
tling, the  other  whittler  will  keep  mak- 
ing concessions.  That  is  going  to  encour- 
age the  other  whittler  to  keep  going. 

So  we  have  people  in  our  own  country, 
not  to  mention  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  who  keep  criticizing  the 
United  States,  never  saying  anything 
about  the  other  side,  pulling  the  double 
standard,  and  at  the  same  time  saying 
they  want  an  end  to  the  war.  They  are 
just  prolonging  the  war  they  assert  they 
want  to  st<v. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  if  we  made  clear 
to  the  world  that  this  is  the  package, 
that  this  is  it,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
make  another  concession  every  Monday 
at  noon,  so  they  know  that  it  is  oot  a 
case  of  all  they  have  to  do  is  wait  until 
next  Monday  noon  to  get  an  additional 
concession.  We  would  be  surprised  how 
fast  Hanoi  would  change  its  stubborn 
attitude  and  start  meaningful  negotia- 
tions in  Paris. 

I  read  an  editorial  recently  in  the 
Economist,  a  pro-British  publication, 
which  for  the  first  time  took  the  Ameri- 
can side  on  this  issue.  Jt  said  that  the 
Americans  have  made  concession  after 
concession  after  concession  and  that  it 
is  now  time  for  world  opinion  to  turn  on 
Hanoi  and  say,  "When  are  you  going  to 
make  your  offer?  What  is  your  proposal? 


What  is  youi  basis  for  ending  the  war. 
or  are  you  looking  for  a  bloody  war  of 
extermination?" 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  who  has  clearly  stated 
that  we  have  made  many  reasonable 
concessions.  They  started  with  an 
end  of  the  bombing  and  continue  the  re- 
cent offer  made  by  President  Thieu.  I  feel, 
however,  we  must  share  some  of  the 
blame  and  responsibility  for  those  who 
feel  we  cannot  continue  to  go  the  extra 
mUe  every  time.  The  critics  are  much 
more  vocal  in  their  statements  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  us  have  failed  to  use  our  best  efforts 
to  combat  unwarranted  criticism.  This 
may  be  the  reason  the  critics  receive  un- 
due attention  from  the  media.  There  may 
be  another  reason  for  this. 

I  would  guess  that  if  the  people  could 
watoh  television  in  North  Vietnam  every 
night — which,  of  course,  the  people  in 
North  Vietnam  cannot  do,  because  the 
news  is  suppressed — if  our  people  could 
see  the  slaughter  and  Inhiunan  treatment 
and  what  happens  to  their  prisoners  and 
to  South  Vietnamese  civilians  and  gen- 
erally learn  more  about  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  enemy,  then  perhaps 
the  American  people  would  give  more 
support  to  our  President. 

This  colloquy  has  been  most  helpful  to 
me  as  a  junior  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  hope  that  it  might  be  reported  as 
widely  as  much  of  the  criticism  has  been 
reported,  because  my  impression  today 
was  that,  of  whatever  persuasion.  Sena- 
tors have  stated  there  should  be  no  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  and  that  we  should 
not  surrender  In  Vietnam.  I  share  that 
view.  I  doubt  that  many  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  age,  color,  or  persua- 
sion, or  politics,  would  want  us  to  sur- 
render in  Vietnam  just  to  get  out. 

It  has  been  described — and  I  have  de- 
scribed it  myself — as  the  most  tragic  war 
in  American  history.  But  we  are  there. 
The  war  was  escalated  by  President 
Kennedy  and  again  by  President  John- 
son. Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  war.  President  Nixon  is 
bringing  Americans  back  alive,  but  the 
war  and  the  suffering  continues.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  25,000.  S<Hne  feel  it  should  have 
been  50.000.  Some  believe  it  should  have 
been  100,000. 

Tlie  point  is,  as  has  been  repeated 
here.  It  is  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  imite.  Certainly  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  in  the  forefront  and  let 
Hanoi  know  that,  to  a  man  in  this 
Chamber,  we  are  not  about  to  unilater- 
ally withdraw,  or  make  more  unilateral 
concessions,  and  that  we  are  concerned, 
as  we  were  when  we  first  entered 
Vietnam,  in  wanting  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  self- 
determination. 
That  has  been  our  only  aim  in  South 
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Vietnam.  We  are  not  the  aggressor.  But 
to  read  some  of  the  editorials  and  to 
hear  some  of  the  critics,  one  would  think 
It  was  our  war,  that  we  were  the  aggres- 
sors, that  we  were  the  real  enemy. 

There  are  some  In  this  Chamber  who 
know  a  little  about  war.  We  know  some  of 
the  tragedies  of  war.  We  knov/  some  of 
the  consequence",  of  war.  We  despise  it  as 
much  as  anyone. 

But  If  we  Intend  to  leave  Vietnam  with 
honor,  then  I  think  It  is  our  obligation, 
our  duty,  and  our  responsibility  as 
Americans  first  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
that  excellent  statement.  I  think  he  has 
a  very  good  point,  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  constructive  people,  those 
who  are  not  being  critical  for  the  sake  of 
being  critical,  those  who  recognize  the 
problem  and  are  trying  to  face  up  to  It 
constructively,  have,  perhaps,  been  a  lit- 
tle too  silent. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  was  highly 
critical  on  this  very  point,  because,  as  I 
state<f3here  is  only  one  person  in  the 
tJnlted  "states  who  can  command  the 
prestige  and  the  national  audience  that 
the  President  can  command.  For  a  long 
time,  I  exhorted  former  President  John- 
son to  get  on  national  television  and  take 
the  American  people  into  his  confidence, 
and  tell  them  what  the  situation  was  and 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  It  never  hap- 
pened. 

But  I  am  thankful  that  we  now  have  a 
President  who  did  appear  on  national 
television,  and  laid  out  the  cards  on  the 
table  for  all  Americans  to  see  what  we 
were  advocating,  and  what  we  were  ad- 
vancing by  way  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, so  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Now,  I  tlilnk  it  is  up  t<?  us  to  support 
the  President  and  to  speak  out.  I  think  it 
is  up  to  the  critics  to  exercise  a  little 
restraint,  and  perhaps  to  transfer  some 
of  their  criticism  to  North  Vietnam, 
where  it  really  belongs  now.  If  they  do,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  other  side  will  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  all  they  have  to 
do  is  wait  and  keep  whittling,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  stated,  and  they 
will  end  up  with  the  prize. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  minority  leader  and 
others  in  expressing  the  view  that  im- 
portant, positive  steps  have  been  taken 
by  this  administration  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  by  President  Nixon  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  to  bring  about  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  early  as  May  1967,  I  advocated  a 
plan  to  achieve  negotiations  that  would 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  war.  Basically, 
it  involved  a  gradual  deescalation  on 
several  fronts  by  both  sides  and  covered 
a  wide  range  from  a  graduated  bombing 
halt  to  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  The 
administration,  I  feel,  is  moving  toward 
that  deescalation. 

The  President's  eight  point  plan  for 
peace,  presented  with  the  support  of 
President  Thleu,  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement to  withdraw  25,000  combat 
forces  and  the  program  by  which  free 
elections  can  be  held  In  South  Vietnam, 
are  distinct,  positive  moves. 


They  represent.  In  my  opinion,  gen- 
uine, reasonable  moves  on  our  part  that 
are  clear  and  proper. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  de-Amerlcan- 
izatlon  of  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
and  have  backed  substantial  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  and  a  gradual  turn- 
ing over  of  responsibilities.  I,  therefor*, 
am  pleased  to  see  this  administration 
begin  to  move  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  our  able  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  action  taken  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  endorsement  of  the  position  of 
Vietnamese  President  Thleu  In  his  call 
for  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

Prom  June  29  until  July  4  of  this  year, 
I  was  in  Vietnam  with  my  good  friend 
Senator  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma. 
It  was  our  privilege  to  be  able  to  visit 
with  our  American  forces  in  every  area  of 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  forces  of 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  our  visit 
on  me  was  that  the  results  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  in  South  Vietnam  have 
not  been  fully  appreciated  here  at  home. 
For  instance,  76.4  percent  of  the  rural 
population  of  South  Vietnam— 10,783,- 
300 — now  lives  in  areas  under  control  of 
the  Thleu  government;  another  11.8  per- 
cent of  the  rural  population  are  in  areas 
occupied  by,  but  not  completely  con- 
trolled by,  the  Thleu  government;  and 
only  11.8  percent  of  their  rural  popula- 
tion are  now  in  areas  not  controlled  by 
the  government.  If  all  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  considered  together,  84.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  population— 17.219,100— 
now  live  in  pacified  areas  under  complete 
South  Vietnamese  Govenunent  control 
while  8  percent  live  in  areas  occupied  by, 
but  not  completely  pacified  by,  the  Thieu 
government  and  only  7.8  percent  of  the 
total  population  does  not  live  in  pacified 
areas. 

The  most  significant  reason  that  the 
Thieu  government  now  has  the  control 
of  the  vast  populated  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  that  there  has  been  organized 
the  Peoples'  Self -Defense  Force.  By  the 
end  of  May  of  1969  1,360,272  individual 
South  Vietnamese  pledged  their  support 
of  the  Thieu  government  and  agreed  to 
become  a  member  of  this  "home  guard." 
Of  that  number  863,208  of  these  people 
have  been  trained  and  over  300,000  of 
them  have  been  armed — ^mostly  with  au- 
tomatic weapons. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  young 
South  Vietnamese  colonels  told  me: 

A  nation  which  does  not  have  the  support 
at  Its  people  does  not  arm  Its  people:  partic- 
ularly it  does  not  arm  Its  people  with  auto- 
matic weapons. 

The  results  of  the  total  pacification 
program  are  shown  In  the  election  re- 
sults in  South  Vietnam  for  1969.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  results  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement,  and 
I  point  out  that  145  villages  and  11,009 
hamlets  conducted  free  elections  in  June 
of  1969.  In  this  year  alone  794  villages 
and  4,461  hamlets  have  held  free  elec- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  obvious  from  these 


statistics  why  the  North  Vietnamese  want 
to  insist  on  a  coalition  government  rath- 
er than  await  the  outcome  of  free  elec- 
tions to  determine  to  what  extent  Com- 
munist elements  in  South  Vietnam 
should  have  membership  in  a  new  post 
free  election  government. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time — and  a  very  short  time  at 
that — before  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
be  able  to  completely  defend  themselves. 
When  that  time  comes  all  of  our  troops 
will  be  able  to  come  back  home,  and  this, 
I  feel,  emphasizes  the  position  taken  by 
President  Nixon.  If  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  realize  that  they  cannot  win 
the  war  and  that  this  Nation  is  united 
behind  our  President  and  his  policies 
which  are  designed  to  bring  our  boys 
home  alive  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  right  of  self-determination 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

ExHiBrr  1 
ELECTION  RESULTS,  JUNE  1969 


Village 

Hamlet 

Con- 
Planned       ducted 

Planned 

Con- 
ducted 

1  CTZ 

38 

68 
18 
13 
46 

125 
328 
135 
474 

190 
300 
137 
482 

IICTZ 

23 

Ill  CTZ 

12 

IV  CTZ 

42 

Total.... 

115 

145 

1.062 

1,109 

Oft  the  Cvtt  Comments 
(By  Senator  Ted  Stevens) 

Soon  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  apparent  to  me  that  almost  every 
returning  member  of  the  Senate  had  visited 
Vietnam  to  see  first  hand  the  total  effort 
there.  Regardless  of  whether  these  members 
supported  or  opposed  the  war,  each  said  a 
Vietnam  trip  waa  necessary  to  understand 
the  country,  the  war,  the  pacification  efforts, 
and  particularly  the  work  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Etevelopment  (AID).  (This 
Agency  has  made  remarlcable  strides  through 
measures  to  prevent  Inflation  In  Vietnam 
and  to  assist  the  civilian  community — both 
in  providing  health  care  to  injured  civilians 
and  assistance  for  economic  growth.) 

After  discussing  the  subject  with  our  good 
friend  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  from  our 
neighbor  State  of  Washington,  and  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
mon and  I  were  authorized  to  travel  to  Viet- 
nam and  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories  for 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
of  which  Senator  Jackson  Is  Chairman. 

Before  leaving  Washington  we  were  briefed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(J.C.S.)  on  the  Vietnam  war  situation — In- 
cluding troop  locations,  mission,  casualties, 
enemy  strength,  and  the  South  Vietnam  ca- 
pablUty.  Also,  we  were  briefed  by  A.IJD.  Un- 
fortunately, one  absolute  requirement  was 
that  we  renew  the  shots  we  had  received  In 
World  War  n.  I  found  that  Senator  Bellmon 
had  been  a  1st  Lt.  In  the  Marines  In  the 
Pacific — while  I  had  served  as  a  Ist  Lt.  In 
the  Air  Force  in  China.  We  had  sore  arms 
and  rear  ends  for  about  a  week  prior  to 
leaving  because  of  those  shots. 

An  Air  Force  C-141  took  me  from  Dover 
Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware  to  Elmendorf 
in  Anchorage,  where  Senator  Bellmon,  arriv- 
ing from  Oklahoma,  Joined  me.  We  were 
greeted  In  Anchorage  by  Brig.  Gen.  P.  J. 
Roberts,  and  Col.  R.  s.  Culet,  and  after  a 
brief  meeting  with  my  Anchorage  secretary 
Barbara  and  her  husband,  Don  Andrews,  we 
left  for  Takota,  Japan. 

It  was    11:30   pjn.   when  we   arrived   in 
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Takota — and  we  had  lost  a  day  going  across 
the  date  line.  Having  two  hours  to  wait  for 
the  C-141  to  proceed  to  Phu  Cat  In  Viet- 
nam, Senator  Bellmon  and  I  wandered  about 
the  PX — which  Is  open  24  hours  a  day. 

We  left  Japan  for  Vietnam,  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  6  A.M.  Monday  morning — and  our 
plan  is  to  go  to  Saigon  for  a  briefing  from 
General  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  Commander 
in  Vietnam  before  noon  in  Saigon.  We  will 
be  in  t)ie  Mekong  Delta  with  the  units  of 
the  IV  Corps  by  Monday  afternoon. 

Off  the  Ctttf  Comments 
(By  Senator  Ted  Stevens) 

SOUTH  VIETNAM,  20  DAY 

After  visiting  with  Col.  Harry  Trimble  and 
his  men  of  the  37th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
at  Phu  Cat,  and  inspecting  the  new  version 
of  the  P-4,  we  left  for  Tan  Son  Nhut.  Saigon's 
military  airport.  Escorting  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon  and  me  from  Phu  Cat  through  the 
balance  of  our  Vietnam  trip  vras  Lt  Col 
George  A.  Custer,  HI. 

George,  who  long  ago  became  steeled 
against  comments  about  his  "last  stand"  and 
shed  hU  hair  to  escape  being  called  "Yellow 
Hair"  was  able  to  get  us  in  and  out  of  each 
installation  we  visited  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty. 

In  Saigon,  we  moved  into  the  "White 
House" — a  white  compound  for  transients. 
We  hurried  immediately  to  a  briefing  being 
given  for  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam  (MACV).  He  is  referred  to  as 
COMUSMACV.  General  Abrams,  a  man  obvi- 
ously dedicated  to  his  Job.  emphasized  that 
he  believed  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
"turned  the  corner"  and  were  able  now  to 
assume  a  greater  role  in  the  defense  of  their 
country.  It  was.  however,  my  conclusion  that 
the  burdens  and  tensions  of  command  in 
this  conflict  were  really  taking  their  toll  from 
General  Abrams. 

Senator  Bellmon  and  I  were  also  briefed 
by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  our  Naval 
Forces  in  Vietnam  (COMNAPORV),  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  and  at  lunch  we  were  Joined  by  his 
Deputy  Admiral  Flanlgan.  Strangely,  the 
delta  area  of  Vietnam  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
form  of  naval  activity — the  Riverine  Force. 
Admiral  Flanlgan  explained  for  us  the  net- 
work of  rivers  and  canals  which  are  the  tradi- 
tional "highways"  of  South  Vietnam.  And, 
we  immediately  left  for  Ben  Luc — a  base  for 
Game  Warden,  the  code  name  for  the  River 
Patrol  Force.  Traveling  in  a  UH-1  heUcopter 
(a  "Huey")  to  the  Tien  River,  my  flrst  feel- 
ing was  we  were  over  the  Kuskokwim  Delta 
in  the  summertime — but  this  flat  delta  area 
was  cultivated  and  filled  with  green  rice 
paddies.  At  Ben  Luc  we  saw  the  "Monitor" — 
an  armored  steel  small  river  patrol  boat  with 
a  turret  that  obviously  reminds  you  of  Its 
famous  predecessor. 

Next  the  "Huey"  took  us  to  the  U.S. 
Benewah,  anchored  in  the  MeKong  river.  The 
Benewah  is  an  APB  which  is  the  command 
post  for  the  River  Assault  Flotilla — com- 
prised mainly  of  fast  PBR's  (River  Patrol 
Boats)  which  escort  the  ACT's  (Armed 
Troop  Carriers) . 

Here  at  the  Benewah  we  met  units  of  the 
VNN — the  Vietnamese  Navy — units  trained 
this  year,  which  were  replacing  American 
naval  units  In  the  Riverine  Force. 

And.  to  prove  to  us  the  capability  of  the 
PBR's  the  VNN  took  us  out  on  the  river  for 
a  short  trip.  In  the  quick  briefing  given  us 
at  the  river.  VNN  and  U.S.N,  personnel 
pointed  out  that  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  South  Vietnamese  forces  could 
perform  not  only  the  patrol  activity  but  also 
maintain  the  maintenance  and  repair  func- 
tions. 

Our  next  stop  was  Blnn  Thuy  where  we 
visited  the  74th  VNAF  (Vietnamese  Air  Force) 
Wing,  commanded  by  an  aggressive  young 
Colonel  Anh.  This  wing  is  now  equipped  with 
Cessna  A-37  Jets  and  O-l  twin  engine  prop 


observation  planes.  Colonel  Anh  proudly  told 
us  his  unit  waa  up  to  100%  strength  and  was 
flying  almost  170%  of  the  sorties  program- 
med for  his  wing.  The  A-37,  a  small  twin 
Jet,  carries  a  tremendovts  load — yet  it  is  so 
small  I  could  stand  on  the  ground  and  look 
into  the  cockpit.  This  plane,  I  predict,  wUl 
find  its  way  into  Alaskan  civilian  flying — 
mainly  because  it  can  cruise  in  excess  of  300 
knots  on  one  engine — and  uses  two  engines 
only  on  take  off,  climb  and  when  landing. 

One  thing  at  Blnn  Thuy  struck  me — the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  every  single  vehi- 
cle, whether  It  was  a  Jeep.  T-37.  crane  or 
fork  lift — showed  this  was  an  on  the  ball 
outfit.  I  remembered  my  days  as  a  pilot  in 
World  War  II  in  China — maintenance  and 
repair  at  an  advance  base  is  tough  for  any- 
one. This  VNAF  operation  was  so  good  that 
the  74th  Wing  had  Just  received  a  U.S.  Pres- 
idential citation  for  their  performance. 

We  left  Col.  Anh  and  fiew  in  our  "Huey" 
to  Soccer  Field,  at  Can  Tho.  where  we  spent 
the  night  with  General  Wetherill  and  the  IV 
Corps  headquarters  staff.  It  had  been  a  long 
day— this  was  Monday  night  and  I  had  last 
been  in  bed  on  Friday,  the  night  before  I  left 
Washington,  D.C.  (having  lost  Sunday  going 
across  the  dateline). 

The  day  had  left  me  with  many  Impres- 
sions— the  strongest  of  which  was  that  I  had 
not  known  how  capable  and  well  trained  the 
South  Vietnamese  were.  And,  I  now  under- 
stood President  Nixon's  comments  when  he 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  25.000  troops. 
These  troops  were  being  replaced  by  Viet- 
namese, trained  by  U.S.  forces,  and  equally 
capable  of  defending  this  troubled  country. 
I  went  to  bed  with  the  feeling  that  the  U.S. 
is  not  involved  in  fighting  an  interminable 
war — ^and  that  it  really  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Vietnamese  forces  will  replace  all 
our  fighting  men. 

Off  the  Cuff  Comments 
(By  Senator  Ted  Stevens) 

VIETNAM,  3D  DAT 

On  Tuesday  morning.  Senator  Bellmon  and 
I  Joined  the  General  Staff  of  IV  Corps  for 
Its  morning  briefing.  Significantly,  the  bulk 
of  this  briefing  concerned  pacification  ef- 
forts— the  formation  of  peoples  forces  (P.P.) 
and  regional  forces  (RJP.)  and  the  reopening 
of  hamlets  and  villages  previously  abandoned 
by  friendly  South  Vietnamese.  No  significant 
incidents  were  reported  except  the  movement 
of  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment  to  a  posi- 
tion opposite  rv  Corps  Just  across  the  border 
In  Cambodia. 

Our  flrst  stop  Tuesday  was  My  Tho — the 
headquarters  of  the  7th  ARVN  Division.  We 
were  met  by  General  Nguyen  Thanh  Hoang. 
On  the  way  we  flew  over  a  pOTtlon  of  the 
contested  area  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  Gen- 
eral Hoang  and  his  Senior  American  Advisor 
Col.  Tansey.  seemed  confident  that  the  build 
up  of  local  political  organizations — hamlet 
and  village  councils — provided  the  deterrent 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Viet  Cong  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  taking  the  initiative 
In  this  area. 

Through  this  7th  Division  we  learned  of 
the  arming  of  the  people  of  this  area.  Not 
only  carbines,  which  are  semiautomatic,  but 
also  our  M-16  automatic  rifles  had  been  is- 
sued to  over  101.000  men.  This  represents 
the  Peoples  Self  Defense  Force  (PSDF) — and 
in  and  of  itself  demonstrates  the  Increasing 
confldence  of  the  Thleu  government  In  the 
people  and  vice  versa,  for  these  guns  have 
been  Issued  to  Catholic.  Buddlst  and  Cao  Dal 
aUke.  The  PSDF  Is  the  South  Vietnamese 
"home  giiard" — an  almost  limitless  source  of 
reserve  strength. 

We  had  limcb  that  day  with  the  NCO's  of 
the  VS.  Advisory  team  assigned  to  the  7th 
ARVN  Division.  Apparently,  a  Newsweek  ar- 
ticle had  been  written  about  this  area — be- 
cause several  of  the  sergeants  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  It.  Unfortunately,  neither 
Henry  nor  I  had  read  the  article.  Issued  last 


week,  but  It  demonstrated  to  each  of  us  that 
the  men  of  the  U.S.  forces  here  were  in- 
formed— very  current  In  their  exposure  to 
public  c^inlon  at  home.  These  NCO's  were 
as  Senator  Bellmon  put  it  "evangelists  for 
the  U.S.  effort  in  South  Vietnam".  Only  one 
expressed  any  reservation  about  the  ability 
of  the  7th  ARVN  Division  to  defend  this  area 
of  South  Vietnam — the  area  from  which  the 
9th  U.S.  Infantry  Division  Is  being  with- 
drawn m  accordance  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  commence  withdrawal  of  troops. 
Our  "Huey"  helicopter  lifted  us  from  My 
Tho  to  Cu  Chi  where  we  discussed  the  with- 
drawal with  Col.  Homer  Long.  Significantly 
again,  our  conversation  waa  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  pacification  effort:  The  25th  U.S. 
Infantry  is  being  reassigned  because  its  Job 
is  done  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  reformed  their  Provincial 
government,  organized  and  trained  its  army, 
and  organized  and  armed  its  home  guard. 

Major  General  Ellis  Williamson  Joined  us 
In  Cu  Chi  and  went  with  us  as  we  traveled 
by  "Huey"  again  to  Due  Hoa,  where  we  were 
|brtefed  by  Major  General  Nguyen  Xuan 
Thlnh,  Commander  of  the  25th  ARVN  Di- 
vision. This  Division,  which  patrols  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  faces  the  greatest  threat  to- 
day. We  were  shown  aerial  photographs  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  Just  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  And,  for  the  flrst  time,  o\u 
briefings  Included  reference  to  substantial 
enemy  and  ARVN  loses  due  to  engagements 
In  the  past  few  days.  General  Thlnh,  how- 
ever, has  confldence  In  his  ability  to  meet 
North  Vietnamese  Invasion,  and  his  opinion 
was  shared  by  Col.  George  Robblns,  his 
senior  advisor. 

We  met  with  the  Chief  of  the  local 
province.  Col.  Hanh,  in  Bao  Tral.  and  the 
Province  Senior  Advisor.  Lt.  Col.  Bremer. 
Despite  the  continuing  military  engagements 
In  the  area,  pacification,  primarily  due  to 
the  PF,  RP,  and  PSDF  programs,  was  pro- 
ceedlng  at  a  rapid  pace,  we  went  to  Rung 
Tre  where  U.S.  Captain  Dewese  of  the  27th 
Infantry  and  the  494th  R.P.  Company  had 
established  protection  for  an  area  formerly 
occupied  by  NVA.  This  small  group — one  U.S. 
rifle  c(»npany  and  one  Vietnamese  RP  com- 
pany had.  In  the  pyt  three  weeks,  "pacified" 
the  area.  What  they  had  done  sounds 
simple — traveling  at  night,  they  had  searched 
out  the  North  Vietnamese  In  the  area  and 
had  cleared  their  district  of  enemy  troops. 
Then  they  had  repaired  the  homes  In  the 
hamlets,  and  encoviraged  the  villagers  to 
return.  In  pouring  rain,  this  young  U.C. 
Captain  spoke  to  us  of  "his"  hamlets,  his 
district — and  eis  we  walked  through  these 
hamelts  his  accomplishments  were  obvious. 
School  was  full,  the  elders — and  they  really 
were  ancient  men — were  planning  new  pub- 
lic buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  \n 
the  war,  and  most  important,  the  rice  fields 
were  in  the  process  of  being  restored  and 
replanted. 

Prom  Rung  Tre  we  went,  again  by  "Huey" 
to  Fire  Support  Base  (FSB)  Jackson.  It  wu 
hard  to  realize  that  we  were  only  8  to  10 
miles  from  Cambodia — and  that  the  area  In 
between  was  almost  a  no-man's  land.  In  this 
Boa  Tral  Province  we  visited  another  ham- 
let, spoke  with  the  District  Chief  Major  Al 
and  Inspected  the  1st  ARVN  Armored  Cav- 
alry, commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Ty.  Without 
doubt,  these  were  flrst  rate,  well  trained 
troops.  And  all  of  the  U.S.  advisors  were  out- 
spoken about  the  effectiveness  of  this  ARVN 
force  if  properly  equipped  and  supplied. 

Our  "Huey"  lifted  us  away  from  these 
front  line  troops  and  deposited  us  on  the 
heliport  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Saigon. 
There  we  met  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunk- 
er— a  silver  haired,  soft  spoken  man  who 
spoke  of  peace  and  the  hope  for  the  futurs 
of  Vietnam.  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  found 
Ambassador  Bunker  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
spiration— a  man  with  an  insight  brought 
about  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
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thla  SoutheaatMTi  Asian  area  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  people  once  peace  Is  restored. 
We  completed  the  day  by  having  dinner 
wtlh  General  Abrams,  his  son  Captain 
Abrams.  Ambassador  Bimker  and  members 
of  the  Oeneral's  staff.  Our  frank,  personal 
exchange  with  these  men  set  the  stage  for  our 
visit  on  July  2  with  the  n.S.  Marines  who 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  I  Corps — 
the  area  just  South  of  the  DMZ  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Orw  THE  Cvrr  Coihcknts 
(By  Senator  Tkd  Stevkns) 

VXCntAlC,  4TH  DAT 

DaNang,  In  Quang  Nam  Province,  lies  in 
the  canter  of  a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast 
of  the  South  China  Sea.  We  bad  left  Saigon's 
Tan  Son  Nbut  airfield  at  9:30  ajn.  In  a  small 
plane — and  were  greeted  at  DaNang  by  Lt. 
Gen.  H.  Nlcberson,  Jr.,  commander  off  I 
Corps.  General  Nlcberson  Is  a  marine,  and 
his  staff  was  one  of  the  best  I've  ever  met. 
We  Joined  the  morning  briefing  at  8:16  ajn. 
and  found  there  was  sporadic  activity  the 
night  before  just  south  of  DaNang. 

Most  importantly,  this  briefing  dealt  with 
the  Increasing  effectiveness  of  the  VNAP 
(South  yietnameee  Air  Force)  and  the  ex- 
panding ,  Ilomblned  Action  Program.  The 
VNAF,  in  the  I  Corps  area,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  General  Lam,  has  made  the 
transition  to  A-37  Jets  and  has  accelerated 
its  training  program  to  the  point  that  it 
provides  substantial  support  for  ground 
troops  and  reconnaissance  activities  for  I 
Corps. 

The  Combined  Action  Program  (CAP)  is 
designed  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  both  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces — and  effectively 
combines  a  unit  of  each  so  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  being  trained  while  performing 
their  mission.  General  Nlcberson  explained 
to  Senator  Bellmon  and  me  that  the  CAP 
mission  was  primarily  defensive — a  CAP 
team  works  with  the  local  forces  (RP  or  PP 
companies)  to  establish  defeases  for  each 
village.  Padflcatlon  In  this  area  Just  south 
of  the  DMZ  has  been  most  difficult  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  had  easy  access 
to  it  through  infiltration.  And  most  of  the 
village  people  had  fled  from  their  homes  In 
the  TET  offensive  of  1968. 

But,  with  CAP  activity  almost  70  percent 
of  these  villages  had  been  re-established. 

After  visiting  General  Lam's  office  we  flew 
by  helicopter  to  HIU  37,  about  40  miles  south 
of  DaNang.  There  we  were  told  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  1st  Marine  Division  which  oper- 
ates in  the  river  valley  from  Hoi  An  to  the 
Laotian  Border.  This  valley,  a  fertile  agri- 
culture area,  bad  almost  been  abandoned 
because  of  en«ny  activities.  However,  work- 
ing with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  using 
the  CAP  approach,  the  1st  Marine  Division 
had  reopened  the  roads,  re-establlsbed  vil- 
lages in  the  area,  and  was  finishing  up  the 
task  of  pvishlng  a  North  Vietnamese  element 
out  of  the  valley.  While  we  were  on  Hill  37  an 
"arcUght"  mission — 6  B62's — bombed  the 
hills  about  8  miles  away,  an  area  where 
the  North  Vietnamese  unit  was  holed  up. 

Hill  37  Is  one  of  three  artillery  positions 
which  command  the  "Hiee  Bon  valley.  The 
area  Is  now  protected  by  the  Slst  ARVN  regi- 
ment— another  combat  ready  organization 
commanded  by  Colonel  Throng  Tan  Thuc. 
Despite  the  continuing  fighting  In  this  area, 
a  "county  fair"  to  stimulate  Interest  In  new 
varieties  of  rice  and  vegetables  available  for 
planting  was  being  held  Just  four  miles  from 
the  area  of  the  B-52  strike. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  demonstra- 
tions we  witnessed  was  the  LSA  operation — 
the  logistic  support  area — at  Hill  56.  Here, 
through  the  use  of  "palletized"  cargo,  sup- 
plies were  prepared  for  shipment  to  troops 
in  the  field  by  helicopter  fiying  cranes  and 
ehlnook  helicopters.  These  supplies  Included 
water  and  fuel  In  huge  plastic  bags,  and 


even  loe  cold  beer  and  coke  which  an  enter- 
prising NCO  had  packed  in  the  styrefoun 
containers  that  had  been  packed  around  ar- 
tillery ammunition  for  shipment  to  Vietnam. 
We  wltneaMd  another  interesting  demon- 
stration when  the  7th  Marines  showed  us 
how  a  "Lob  Bomb"  wwkt.  This  bomb  was 
devised  by  enemy  guerrilla  force* — and  Is 
just  what  the  name  describes,  an  explodve 
device  which  is  "lobbed"  into  our  sites  by 
a  small  detonation,  the  effect  of  which  is 
similar  to  a  football  player  making  a  place 
kick.  Tbt  first  detonation  lifts  the  bomb 
and  lobs  It  into  its  target. 

At  lunch  I  met  four  young  Alaskans  sta- 
tioned at  or  near  HIU  66.  Tlieee  young  ma- 
rines, two  from  Fairbanks,  one  from  Bethel 
and  one  from  Anchorage,  were  alerted  by  a 
notice  on  their  bulletin  boards  of  our  visit — 
and  were  interested  In  the  North  Slope  oU 
boom,  the  attitude  of  Congress  towards  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  what  was  happening  at 
the  University  of  Alaska. 

From  Hill  56  we  flew  by  "Huey"  to  CAM 
LO,  and  I  was  surprised  to  meet  April  John- 
son, a  friend  of  Larry  Panning,  Publisher 
of  the  Anchorage  Dally  News.  She  asked  me 
what  Senator  Bellmon  cmd  I  thought  we 
could  gain  by  such  a  8h<Mt  visit  to  Vietnam. 
I  told  her  flve  days  didn't  seem  short  to  me. 
When  Wally  Hlckel  and  I  Inspected  the  coal 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  we  were  at  the  mines 
about  six  hours,  and  1  tbotight  we  learned 
more  In  those  six  hours  than  we  could  have 
learned  through  hours  of  testimony  In  a 
hearing.  And,  I  still  feel  that  this  is  true — 
in  flve  days  we  visited  all  four  Corps  areas 
of  Vietnam,  talked  with  GI's,  Generals, 
South  Vietnamese  elements  of  every  type  and 
description,  saw  the  navy  riverine  forces  be- 
ing turned  over  to  the  VNN,  inspected  tbe 
new  A-37  Jets,  and,  most  Important,  we  saw 
the  people  of  the  coiintry  from  NcvtJi  to 
South,  coast  to  border,  on  the  ground  and 
from  the  air,  in  hamlet,  village,  air  base, 
on  rivers  and  In  cities.  And.  if  we  are  to 
know  what  is  Involved  as  the  Issues  of  de- 
fense appropriations  and  the  AID  program 
come  up  In  the  Senate,  thla  flve  days  was 
well  spent,  in  my  opinion. 

Prom  Cam  Lo  we  went  to  Gia  Dang,  a 
new  flshlng  village,  formed  by  residents  of 
several  destroyed  areas.  North  of  Gia  Dang 
we  could  see  the  Criiiser  Boston,  patrolling 
the  waters  south  of  the  DMZ.  Residents  of 
this  area  told  us,  through  Interpreters,  that 
they  had  lived  In  caves  and  hidden  along  the 
beach  imtll  the  pacification  program  brought 
defense  to  the  area.  Now,  some  80  boats, 
manned  by  small  weathered  men,  with  big 
smiles,  and  the  look  of  the  sea,  go  to  fish 
dally.  A  new  road,  built  to  tbe  Province 
Capital  at  Quang  Trl  has  opened  a  vast  new 
market  to  these  people.  They  had  pride  in 
their  new  hondas,  new  outboard  motors,  new 
fish  nets,  and  their  new  homes  with  alumi- 
num roofs — and  well  they  might  because  this 
village  was  self  supp>ortlng  and  their  Income 
was  close  to  $200  (U.S.)  per  month  per  fam- 
ily— a  tidy  sum  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Henry  Bellmon  was  fascinated  by 
a  liquid  produced  here — Nuoc  Mam.  This  is 
made  from  the  Juice  of  fermented  salted  fish, 
and  although  It  is  reported  to  contain 
enormous  protein  and  vitamin  values,  it  is 
slightly  less  sweet  smelling  than  decayed  11m- 
burger  cheese.  Henry's  fascination  led  to  a 
present  of  a  full  bottle  of  Nuoc  Mam,  given 
to  him  by  General  Lam — I  hope  he  keeps  It 
in  Oklahoma. 

Hue'  Is  the  capltol  of  Thua  Thlen  province. 
Located  on  the  railbelt,  which  used  to  join 
Saigon  with  Hanoi,  Hue'  is  making  a  come- 
back from  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  In  fact, 
my  Impression  was  that  the  reaction  of  all 
South  Vietnamese,  regardless  of  religious, 
ethnic  or  regional  differences  of  the  past,  to 
the  bloody  battles  of  that  1968  offensive  was 
probably  the  most  significant  cause  of  sol- 
idarity behind  tbe  national  government  of 
President  Thieu. 


Hue  Is  surrounded  by  level  plains — ^fuU 
now  ot  rice  paddies  under  cultivation — 
soUdly  protected  by  tbe  armed  home  guard 
(P8DP)  assisted  by  Marine  and  Vietnamese 
Ranger  Combined  Action  Teams.  And,  in 
Hue  the  Chinese  ancestry  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  Is  apf>arent.  Ancient  sunken  gardens, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  walled  fortress,  containing 
a  citadel  ot  the  ancient  capital,  made  me 
think  of  Peking  and  the  Sxunmer  Palace 
there  as  I  saw  it  In  1946  just  before  leaving 
China.  We  flew  over  this  area — and  wondered 
how  soon  it  would  be  before  tourists  from 
all  tbe  free  world  would  be  lured  here  and 
to  the  endless  miles  of  white  sandy  beaches 
along  the  coast  line  as  we  returned  to  Da- 
Nang. 

General  Nlcherson's  quick  mind  put  a 
sparkle  in  his  eye  as  he  prodded  Senator 
Bellmon  and  I  to  discuss  Inflation,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  separate  states,  and  our  Impres- 
sions ot  Vietnam.  He  bad  stayed  with  us 
all  day — and  had  given  us  the  good  news 
that  at  Ben  Het  the  ARVN  had  routed  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Henry,  as  an  ex-marlne,  had  obviously 
enjoyed  the  day.  And  as  I  went  to  bed  It 
seemed  to  me  that  anyone  who  believes  we 
sboxild  abandon  South  Vietnam  before  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves should  talk  to  the  villagers  of  Gia 
Dang  or  the  marines  at  HIU  37.  They  Have 
seen  this  war  at  Its  worst — and  now  their 
hope  for  peace  depends  entirely  upon  the 
aWUty  of  the  ARVN  to  deter  renewed  aggres- 
sion from  the  North. 

Opt  the  Ctmr  Comments 
(By  Senator  Ted  S-tevens) 

SOTTTH  VIETNAM,  8TH  DAT 

Having  visited  the  other  three  corps  areas, 
we  left  DaNang  early  Thursday  morning  for 
Plei  Ku.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  II 
Corps — it  is  the  largest  corps  area  In  South 
Vietnam,  borders  on  both  Cambodia  and  Laos 
on  the  west  and  has  almost  one  half  the 
South  Vietnam  coastline  for  its  eastern 
border. 

Senator  Henry  BeUmon  and  I  were  Inter- 
ested in  this  area  because  it  was  the  area 
v^ere  Intense  fighting  had  taken  place  In  the 
past  three  weeks — and  Ben  Het,  the  forward 
artillery  post  which  had  been  beselged  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  been  released  only  two 
days  ago. 

In  PlelKu,  we  were  briefed  on  the  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  corps  area.  North  Viet- 
namese enter  this  area  from  several  direc- 
tions— from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  from 
the  Cambodian  sanctuary  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Yet,  once 
again  the  briefing  concerned,  mainly,  the 
pacification  program.  This  II  Corps  area  em- 
braces 12  provinces  of  South  Vietnam — and 
only  6  of  them,  those  on  the  western  borders, 
were  concerned  primarily  with  mUltary  oper- 
ations. The  Commanding  General  of  II  Corps 
explained  to  us  the  problems  encountered  by 
his  South  Vietnamese  troops — they  have,  be 
said,  been  shelled  by  North  Vietnamese  ar- 
tlUery  firing  from  Cambodia. 

But,  he  was  extremely  proud  of  the  42nd 
ARVN  Regiment,  which  had  defeated  the 
16th  Regiment  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
m  a  decisive  encounter  around  Ben  Het. 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  had  not  realized  the 
background  of  this  encounter. 

In  1967  and  again  in  1968,  there  had  been 
substantial  fighting  in  the  Ben  Het  area.  In 
late  1968,  responsibility  for  ground  troops  In 
this  area  had  been  assigned  to  the  42nd 
ARVN  Regiment.  When  the  1969  battle  com- 
menced, tbe  North  Vietnamese  commander 
in  Cambodia,  we  were  told,  had  written  to 
the  ARVN  Regimental  Commander  and  de- 
manded his  surrender.  This  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  stated  that  tbe  American  had 
abandoned  the  ARVN,  that  they  were  out- 
numbered and  would  be  overrun. 

It  was  a  battle  of  the  Bulge  type  of  de- 
mand. And.  tbe  ARVN  responded  to  It  by  dig- 
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glng  In  around  Ben  Het,  and  bringing  up  re- 
serves. No  VS.  ground  forces  were  used  in 
this  battle. 

So  we  could  talk  to  the  men  directly  in- 
volved. Senator  Bellmon  and  I  ask  to  be 
flown  to  Ben  Het — It  was  no  longer  under 
fire,  although  several  small  engagements  had 
been  reported  that  morning  about  8  mUes 
from  Ben  Het. 

This  ouQxJst  Li  tbe  last  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  road  «14  which  goes  through 
the  Montagnard  area  of  South  Vietnam. 
Proud,  small  mountain  people,  the  Montagn- 
ards  had  been  brought  into  the  war  by 
Special  Forces  personnel  who  sought  their 
help  to  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  over  the  Trail.  And,  as  we  flew 
from  PlelKu  to  Ben  Het  in  another  "Huey" 
helicopter  we  saw  the  Montagnard  viUages — 
newly  established — along  the  road.  Stationed 
about  every  mile  on  this  road  were  parked 
tanks,  half  tracks,  or  personnel  carriers  of 
the  ARVN  regiment.  They  were  taking  no 
chances  that  remnants  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Regiment  could  break  through  to 
either  Kantum,  which  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  main  roads — #14  and 
#68,  or  to  PlelKu. 

The  Ben  Het  fortiflcations  were  located  on 
three  hUls — and  had  two  batteries  of  165 
howitzers  which  also  had  one  175  nun  gun. 
It  vras  the  monsoon  season  and  the  mud  came 
up  over  our  boots.  We  were  met  In  a  tracked 
vehicle  by  two  young  U.S.  Captains.  One 
had  been  there  just  18  days — he  had  come 
in  In  the  middle  of  the  battle,  and  was  stUl 
very  much  keyed  up.  The  artUlery  captain 
told  us  how  the  post  had  been  defended — 
at  times,  we  were  told,  tbe  artlUery  pieces 
were  fired  at  point  blank  range  into  tbe 
North  Vietnamese  who  tried  to  take  the 
position.  Both  Captains  warmly  praised  the 
ARVN  ground  troops  which  had  protected 
the  post — ttiree  perimeters  had  been  set  up, 
the  farthest  out  being  manned  by  ARVN, 
the  next  by  ARVN  and  the  Inner  by  the 
artiUery  and  camp  support  forces. 

The  shelUng  of  this  poet,  we  were  told, 
was  fantastic — and  the  damage  caused  was 
evident.  Every  vehicle  had  fiat  tires,  shat- 
tered windshields,  and  evidence  of  the  air 
drops  abounded  everjrwhere. 

During  the  battle.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  tunneled  under 
the  post — and  it  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fenders to  sweep  away  the  enemy  from  the 
tunnel  so  that  It  could  be  destroyed. 

An  indication  of  the  Intensity  of  the  fight- 
ing was  demonstrated  by  the  Br-62  air  strikes 
which  delivered  bombs  within  a  mile  of  the 
outer  perimeter  of  Ben  Het. 

The  significance  of  Ben  Het  was  that  South 
Vietnamese  troops  met  and  defeated  a  well 
suppUed  North  Vietnamese  force.  And,  the 
command  decisions  were  made  by  South 
Vietnamese.  As  we  left  Ben  Het.  we  were  told 
that  Intelligence  reports  indicated  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  to  Cambodia  and  the 
front  line  ARVN  troops  were  being  relieved. 

At  Kontiun  Senator  BeUmon  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  visit  with  lads  from  our  respective 
states  who  are  serving  with  the  2nd  Brigade 
of  the  4th  Infantry  DlvMon.  This  was  at 
"Mary  Lou" — a  Fire  Support  Base  near  Kon- 
tum.  (Each  of  these  FBS  areas  Is  named  by 
tbe  commanding  officer  with  his  wife's  first 
name). 

The  "Highlander"  Division  gave  each  of 
us  an  HK-47 — the  Chinese  made  automatic 
rifle  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  this 
area.  And,  we  were  shown  the  most  amazing 
array  of  weapons  taken  from  the  enemy — 
mortars,  machine  guns,  anti-aircraft  rifles, 
and  automatic  rifles  and  pistols  of  every  size 
and  description.  Each  of  these  showed — 
through  markings  and  serial  numbers — their 
origin.  I  can't  read  Russian,  Czechoelovaklan 
or  Chinese,  but  I  can  recognize  Chinese  char- 
acters, and  the  Russian  letters — and  no 
doubt  rests  in  my  mind  that  tbe  informa- 
tion given  us  of  the  origin  of  those  weapons 
was  correct. 


We  flew  from  tbe  Kontum  area  to  Cheo 
Reo  In  Pbu  Ban  Province  next.  ThU  province 
has  no  XJJB.  ground  troops — and  has  only  a 
small  advisory  team  of  U.S.  people  working 
on  paolfloatlon  projects.  We  were  shown  tbe 
new  water  system,  a  new  hospital,  a  new 
housing  area,  experimental  fruit  tree  farms 
and  so  many  projects  it's  hard  to  remember 
aU  of  them.  Obviously,  the  war  was  almost 
over  here  In  Phi  Bar  Province. 

A  U  21  flew  us  to  Nha  Trang  where  we 
spent  our  last  night  in  South  Vietnam  with 
Lt.  Gen.  Corcoran.  At  dinner  that  night 
Henry  Bellmon  and  I  talked  with  General 
Corcoran  about  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  readiness  of  its  forces,  and  the 
stablUty  of  Its  government. 

This  war  has  been  a  tough  war  for  aU 
Americans — It  has  been  brutal  on  our  men 
here  In  Vietnam,  and  most  of  our  conver- 
sations with  these  men,  regardless  of  rank. 
Involved  their  questioning  of  us  about  atti- 
tudes at  home. 

Barring  an  immediate  new  offensive  from 
the  North,  this  war  is  about  over.  We  have 
not  won  the  war — but  we  have  given  the 
South  Vietnamese  time  to  train  and  arm 
themselves  to  resist  further  attack. 

We  have  returned  home  with  confidence 
that  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  poUcy  Is 
sound — and  with  the  conviction  that  even 
If  there  Is  dissension  at  home,  the  American 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  know  why  they 
are  there.  One  thing  surprised  me — that  was 
the  number  of  men  serving  a  second  as- 
signment to  South  Vietnam.  Almost  half  the 
men  I  talked  with,  personaUy,  had  been 
there  before  and  had  volunteered  to  return. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  next  time  I  go 
back  it  will  be  when  peace  has  come  to 
Vietnam — when  our  troops  have  all  retiurned 
home — and  the  beautiful,  proud  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  once  again  restored  their 
fertile,  productive  land  Into  farms  of  every 
size  and  description. 


S.  2624— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
CUSTOMS  COURT  ACT  AND  CUS- 
TOMS ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvement  of 
Judicial  Machinery,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
improve  the  judicial  machinery  in  the 
Customs  Courts  by  modernizing  the 
present  court  procedures  and  by  up- 
dating the  related  administrative  proc- 
esses in  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Passage 
of  the  bill  will  help  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  to  cope  more  effectively  with  the 
sharp  increase  that  has  occurred  in  its 
workload  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ceived by  the  Customs  Court  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  number  of  factors.  These 
include:  First,  a  significant  increase  in 
imports  into  the  United  States  during 
each  of  the  past  few  years;  second,  a 
new  set  of  tariff  schedules:  and  third, 
a  more  aggressive  attitude  by  the  Amer- 
ican importers  and  manufacturers  in 
challenging  customs  decisions.  Each  of 
these  has  imdoubtedly  increased  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
eventually,  of  the  Customs  Court. 

However,  a  major  contributor  to  the 
court's  mounting  caseload  are  the  pres- 
ent laws  which  reotdre  the  Bureau  of 
Cust<xns  and  the  Customs  Court  to  fol- 
low procedures  that  have  long  since  be- 
come outmoded  and  wasteful.  These  pro- 
visions, some  of  which  date  back  to  1890, 
hamper  the  court  in  making  maximum 


use  of  its  resources  of  Judicial  manpower, 
compel  the  court  to  perform  unneces- 
sary tasks  and  prevent  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  from  disposing  administratively 
of  many  matters  that  do  not  require  ju- 
dlcisJ  determination. 

A  few  pertinent  statistics  provide  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  problems  which  beset 
the  UJB.  Customs  Court.  In  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  court  received  about  35,000  new 
cases.  By  fiscal  year  1968,  it  was  receiving 
over  108,000  cases.  In  this  same  period, 
the  court  increased  its  rate  of  termina- 
tion of  cases  from  an  annual  average  of 
32,000  during  the  period  between  fiscal 
year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1966  to  more 
than  43,000  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Thus,  de^ite  the  substantial  rise  in 
its  case'  termination  rate,  the  court  has 
been  faced  with  a  growing  accumulation 
of  pending  cases.  In  fiscal  year  1963  these 
amounted  to  186,452:  in  fiscal  year  1964 
to  199,650;  in  fiscal  1965  to  218,926;  in 
fiscal  year  1966  to  245,123;  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  343.065:  and  in  fiscal  year  1968 
to  404,932. 

By  December  31.  1968,  the  number  of 
pending  cases  had  risen  to  431,348.  By 
March  31,  1969,  there  were  439.278  cases 
pending. 

Among  the  major  defects  in  presently 
required  statutory  procedures  are  the 
following: 

First.  When  a  single  entry  of  mer- 
chandise presents  both  appraisement  and 
classification  questions,  neither  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  nor  the  court  can  review 
both  issues  in  a  single  proceeding.  The 
appraisement  issue  must  first  be  pursued. 
The  classification  issue  can  be  disposed 
of  only  after^e  appraisement  issue  has 
been  fin^^pftermined. 

SedJaiWme  Bureau  of  Customs  lacks 
authority  to  correct  suiminlstratively  any 
errors  of  appraisement.  Piling  an  appeal 
for  reappraisement  by  the  importer  auto- 
matically divests  the  Bureau  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  places  the  matter  before  the 
Customs  Court.  Thereafter,  any  modifi- 
cation of  appraised  values  can  only  be 
remedied  in  a  judicial  proceeding  before 
the  court. 

Third.  The  importer  has  unreallsti- 
cally  abort  periods  of  30  days  in  ap- 
praisement matters  and  60  days  in  clas- 
sifloatlon  matters  in  which  to  decide 
whether  to  litigate  the  Bureau  of  (Cus- 
toms deci^n  by  appetding  the  appraise- 
ment or  protesting  the  classification.  In 
m&ny  oases.  Importers  file  appeals  or 
protests  as  protective  measures. 

R)urth.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  must 
automatically  refer  appeals  for  reap- 
praisement and  denials  of  protests  to  the 
CMstoms  Court  for  dispoedtion  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  importer 
intends  to  litigate. 

Fifth.  The  court  lacks  statutory  au- 
thority to  charge  a  filing  fee  for  com- 
mencing actions.  The  absence  of  a  filing 
fee  eliminates  i>ne  restraining  factor 
that  might  ^^fnerwise  deter  importers 
from  bringing  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted oases  into  court. 

Sixth.  Protest  cases,  which  constitute 
about  60  percent  of  all  customs  cases, 
must  be  decided  by  a  three- judge  divi- 
sion of  the  court,  even  though  appraise- 
ment cases,  wiiich  present  no  greater 
difficulties,  are  decided  by  a  single  judge. 
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Seventh.  Slxigle- judge  decisions  of  ap- 
pralawnent  cases  are  subject  to  review  by 
a  three-judge  divisicm  of  the  court. 

Eighth.  All  decislOTis  In  the  court  must 
be  in  writing  and  must  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  and 
the  facts  on  which  it  is  based. 

Ninth.  Single  judges  trying  classifica- 
tion cases  in  ports  outside  of  New  York, 
have  no  po\eT  to  decide,  but  must  re- 
turn the  hearing  record  to  New  York  for 
decladon  by  a  three-judge  division  which 
may  sometimeB  not  even  Include  the 
Judge  who  heard  the  case. 

The  proposed  bill  will  modernize  pro- 
cedures in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  Customs  Court  by  changing  these 
statutory  provisions  In  the  following  re- 
spects: 

First,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  liq- 
uidating an  entry,  will  decide  at  one 
time  all  issues  relating  to  the  dutiablllty 
of  the  merchandise,  including  appraise- 
ment and  classification. 

Second,  the  importer  will  have  90  days 
to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  protest 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  decision  and  get 
further  *aaministrative  review.  This  will 
give  thdlinporter  enough  time  to  con- 
sider his  case  fully  and  decide  whether  It 
would  be  in  his  interest  to  seek  admin- 
istrative review.  This  should  reduce  the 
number  of  protests  filed,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  time,  as  a  protective  measure  by 
the  Importer. 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  will 
have  90  days  from  the  date  of  liquida- 
tion to  rellquidate  the  entry  on  Its  own 
Initiative.  This  authority  provides  addi- 
tional time  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms can  correct  errors  In  classification 
and  provides  new  authority  to  correct 
errors  in  appraisement.  Use  of  this  new 
authority  may  obviate  the  need  for  an 
Importer  to  litigate  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  If  the  Bureau  of  Customs  de- 
nies the  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
Importer  will  have  180  days  in  which  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  have  the  ad- 
ministrative decision  reviewed  by  the 
court.  This  should  be  sufficient  time  for 
the  importer  to  reach  a  fully  considered 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  litigate.  It 
should  eliminate  many  cases  that  now 
go  on  the  court's  dockets  as  protective 
appeals  or  protests  because  the  present 
30  or  60  days'  provisions  are  too  short  to 
permit  the  Importer  to  make  informed 
Judgments. 

Fifth,  the  importer  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain accelerated  disposition  of  his  pro- 
test by  filing  a  written  request  with  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  at  any  time  after  90 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  pro- 
test. If  the  Bureau  of  Customs  does  not 
allow  or  deny  his  protest  in  whole  or  in 
part  within  30  days  thereafter,  it  will 
be  deemed  denied  on  the  30th  day 
following  receipt  of  request.  The  im- 
porter will  then  have  the  right  to  com- 
mence an  action  in  the  court. 

Sixth,  any  protest  which  has  not  been 
allowed  or  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms or  which  has  not  been  deemed 
denied  after  a  request  has  been  received 
for  accelerated  disposition,  will  be 
deemed  denied  after  2  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  the  protest  was 
filed.  The  importer  will  then  have  a  right 
to  commence  an  action  in  court. 
Seventh,  automatic  referral  of  all  ap- 
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peals  for  reappraisement  and  all  denials 
of  protest  to  the  Customs  Court  will  be 
eliminated. 

Eighth,  an  importer  wishing  to  obtain 
judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  will  be  required  to  com- 
mence an  action  by  filing  a  summons  in 
the  Customs  Court. 

Ninth,  there  will  be  a  single  judicial 
proceeding  in  the  court  in  which  all  is- 
sues, including  both  appraisement  and 
classification,  will  be  taken  up.  The  im- 
porter will  be  able  to  include  in  one 
cause  of  action  all  his  entries  of  mer- 
chandise which  present  common  issues. 
The  court,  however,  will  have  authority 
to  order  actions  consolidated  or  severed, 
as  circumstances  warrant. 

Tenth,  the  court  will  have  authority 
to  fix  a  filing  fee  for  commencing  an  ac- 
tion but  the  amount  may  not  exceed  that 
in  the  U.S.  district  court.  Whether  a  fee 
is  to  be  charged,  and  the  amount  thereof, 
will  lie  in  the  court's  discretion.  The  im- 
position of  a  fee,  however,  could  induce 
potential  litigants  to  consider  carefully 
whether  they  wished  to  bring  suit  Liti- 
gants could  also  minimize  the  impact  of 
the  fee  by  consolidating  numerous  im- 
portations involving  the  same  issues  into 
a  single  cause  of  action.  The  effect  of  a 
filing  fee,  therefore,  could  be  to  reduce 
substantially     the     number     of     cases 
brought  in  the  Customs  Court  each  year. 
Eleventh,   all   cases  in  the  Customs 
Court  will  normally  be  tried  by  a  single 
judge,   thereby  increasing   the  judicial 
manpower  available  for  hearing  and  de- 
ciding cases. 

Twelfth,  the  chief  judge  will  have  the 
authority,  on  application  or  on  his  own 
initiative,  to  designate  three- judge  trials 
when  there  is  a  cause  of  action  that 
either  raises  a  constitutional  question,  or, 
has  broad  or  significant  implications  in 
the  administration  or  interpretation  of 
the  customs  laws.  The  use  of  a  three- 
judge  trial  will  provide  a  means  for  ob- 
taining carefully  considered  decisions  In 
landmark  or  other  important  issues. 

Thirteenth,  in  contested  cases,  the 
judge  will  be  able  to  support  his  decision 
by  either  a  statement  of  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  or  by  an  opinion 
stating  the  reasons  and  the  facts  upon 
which  his  decision  is  based.  This  option 
will  modify  the  present  requirement  that 
in  every  case  the  judge  must  write  a 
decision  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefore  and  the  facts  on  which  the 
decision  was  based. 

Fourteenth,  cases  In  ports  outside  of 
New  York  will  be  tried  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cases  in  New  York  and  the  trial 
judge  will  have  full  authority  to  hear 
and  decide  the  case. 

Fifteenth,  appeals  from  all  cases  will 
go  directly  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  This  will  relieve  the 
Customs  Court  of  Its  present  burden  of 
having  to  set  up  three-judge  divisions  to 
hear  appeals  from  single- Judge  decisions 
in  appraisement  cases. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
promptly  and  favorably  considered  by 
the  Congress  and  enacted  into  law  so  as 
to  permit  speedy  and  effective  adjudica- 
tion of  customs  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 


the  bill  prepared  by  staff,  together  with 
the  transmittal  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  itself,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the 
sectlon-by-section  analysis,  the  trans- 
mittal letter,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  (S.  2624)  to  Improve  the  judi- 
cial machinery  in  customs  courts  by 
amending  the  statutory  provisions  relat- 
ing to  judicial  actions  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  in  customs  matters,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HRtrsKA  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Tstdings), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2624 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TiTLi:  I — JtTDiciAL  Actions  in  Ctjstoms  Cases 
Short  Title 
Sec.  101.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Customs  Courts  Act  of  1969". 


APPEALS  FROM  CUSTOMS  COtTRT  DECISIONS 

JtmiSDICTION 

Sec.  102.  Section  1541  to  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5 1541.  Appeals   from   Customs   Court   de- 
cisions. 

"(a)  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  aU 
flnal  Judgments  or  orders  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court. 

"(b)  When  a  Judge  In  the  Customs  Court. 
In  Issuing  an  interlocutory  order,  includes  In 
the  order  a  statement  that  a  controlling 
question  of  law  Is  Involved  as  to  which  there 
Is  substantial  ground  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion and  that  an  Immediate  appeal  from  its 
order  may  materially  advance  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  litigation,  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from 
such  order,  if  application  is  made  to  it  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  entry  of  the  order:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  neither  the  appUcation 
for  nor  the  granting  of  an  appeal  hereunder 
stays  proceedings  in  the  Customs  Court  un- 
less a  stay  is  ordered  by  a  Judge  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  or  by  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  or  a  Judge  of  that  court." 

APPEALS  FROM  CUSTOMS  COURT  DECISIONS 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  103.  Section  2601  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"5  2601.  Appeals  from  Customs  Court  deci- 
sions. . 

"(a)  A  party  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  from  a  flnal 
Judgment  or  order  of  the  Customs  Court 
within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment 
or  order. 

"(b)  An  appeal  is  made  by  filing  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  a  noUce  of  appeal  which 
shall  Include  a  concise  statement  of  the  er- 
rors complained  of.  A  copy  of  the  notice  shall 
be  served  on  the  adverse  parties.  When  the 
United  States  is  an  adverse  party,  service 
shall  be  made  on  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  their  des- 
ignees. Thereupon,  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  shall  order  the  Customa 
Court  to  transmit  the  record  and  evidence 
taken,  together  with  either  the  flndtnga  of 
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fact  and  conclusions  of  law  or  the  opinion,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  CustOTns  and  Patent 
Appeals  may  affirm,  modify,  vacate,  set  aside, 
or  reverse  any  Judgment  or  order  of  the 
Customs  Court  lawfully  brought  before  it 
for  review,  and  may  remand  the  cause  and 
direct  the  entry  of  an  appropriate  judgment 
or  order,  or  require  such  further  proceed- 
ings as  may  be  Just  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Judgment  or  order  of  the  Covirt  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  shall  be  flnal  and 
conclusive  unless  modified,  vacated,  set 
aside,  reversed,  oi  remanded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  section  2106  of  this  title." 

PRECEDENCE   OF   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURER, 
PRODUCER  OR  WHOLESALER  CASES 

Sec.  104.  Section  2602  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  2602.  Precedence  of  American  manufac- 
turer, producer  or  wholesaler 
cases. 

"(a)  Every  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  arising  under 
section  516  of  the  Tarlfl  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
other  cases  on  the  docket  of  such  court,  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way. 

"(b)  Appeals  from  findings  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  provided  for  in  headnote 
6  to  schedule  8,  part  4,  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202) 
shall  receive  a  preference  over  all  other 
matters." 

DtTTIES  OF  CHIEF  JUDGE;   PRECEDENCE  OF  JUDGES 

Sec.  105.  Section  253  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"!  253.  Duties  of  chief  Judge:  precedence  of 
Judges. 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Customs 
Court,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  shall 
supervise  the  fiscal  affairs  and  clerical  force 
of  the  court. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  shall  promulgate 
dockets. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge,  under  rules  of  the 
court,  may  designate  any  Judge  or  judges 
of  the  court  to  try  any  case  and.  when  the 
circumstances  so  warrant,  reassign  the  case 
to  another  judge  or  Judges. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  chief  Judge  is  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the 
office  is  vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Judge  next  in  precedence 
who  is  able  to  act.  until  such  disability  is 
removed  or  another  chief  Judge  is  appointed 
and  duly  qualified. 

"(e)  The  chief  Judge  shall  have  precedence 
and  shall  preside  at  any  session  which  he 
attends.  Other  Judges  shall  have  precedence 
and  shall  preside  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  commissions.  Judges  whose  com- 
missions bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prec- 
edence according  to  seniority  In  age." 

SINGLE-JUDGE  TRIALS 

Sec    106.  Section    254   of   title   28   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  254.  Single-Judge  trials. 

"Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  section 
255  of  this  title,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Customs  Court  with  respect  to  any  action, 
suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
single  judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and  hold 
a  regular  or  special  session  of  court  at  the 
same  time  other  sessions  are  held  by  other 
Judges." 

PTTBLICATION  OF  DECISIONS 

Sec.  107.  Section  255  of  title  28  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  Code  is  redesignated  as  section 
257  and  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  257.  Publication  of  decisions. 
"All  decisions  of  the  Customs  Court  shall 


be  preserved  and  open  to  inspection.  The 
court  shall  forward  copies  of  each  decision  to 
the  Secretarjrs(^  the  Treasury  or  his  designee 
and  to  the  apprenrlate  customs  officer  for  the 
district  in  whlchNthe  case  arose.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publishvweekly  such  decisions  as 
he  or  the  court  ma^  designate  and  abstracts 
of  all  other  decisions." 

THREE-JUDGE  TRIALS 

Sec  108.  There  shall  be  a  new  section  255 
of   title   28   of   the   United  States   Code   as 
follows : 
"5  255.  Three-Judge  trials. 

"(a)  Upon  application  of  any  party  to  a 
cause  of  action,  or  upon  bis  own  initiative, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Cvistoms  CX>urt  shall 
designate  any  three  Judges  of  the  court  to 
hear  and  determine  any  cause  of  action 
which  the  chief  judge  finds:  (1)  raises  an  is- 
sue of  the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, a  proclamation  of  the  President  or  an 
Executive  Order;  or  (2)  has  broad  or  signifi- 
cant Implications  in  the  administration  or 
interpretation  of  the  customs  laws. 

"(b)  A  majority  of  the  three  Judges  desig- 
nated may  hear  and  determine  the  cause  of 
action  and  all  questions  pending  therein." 

TRIALS  AT  PORTS  OTHER  THAN   NEW  YORK 

Sec.  109.  There  shall  be  a  new  section  256 
of   title   28    Of   the   United    States    Code    as 
f  ollovra : 
"§  256.  Trials  at  ports  other  than  New  York. 

"(a)  The  chief  judge  may  designate  any 
Judge  or  Judges  of  the  court  to  proceed,  to- 
gether with  necessary  assistants,  to  any  port 
or  to  any  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  preside  at  a  trial  or  bear- 
ing at  the  port  or  place. 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  a  party  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  or  upon  his  own  initiative, 
the  chief  Judge  may  authorize  a  judge  of  the 
court  to  preside  at  a  trial  or  hearing  in  a 
foreign  country." 

JURISDICnON  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  COURT 

Sec    110.  Section   1582  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"5  1582.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cxistoms  Court. 

"(a)  The  Customs  Court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  Instituted 
by  any  person  whose  protest  pursuant  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  has  been 
denied,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  appropri- 
ate customs  officer,  where  the  decision,  in- 
cluding the  legality  of  all  orders  and  find- 
ings entering  into  the  same,  Involves:  (1) 
the  appraised  value  of  merchandise:  (2)  the 
classification  and  rate  and  amount  of  duties 
chargeable;  (3)  all  charges  or  exactions  of 
whatever  character  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  (4)  the  ex- 
clusion of  merchandise  from  entry  or  deliv- 
ery under  any  provisions  of  the  customs 
laws:  (5)  the  liquidation  or  rellquldation  of 
an  entry,  or  a  modification  thereof;  (6)  the 
refusal  to  pay  a  claim  for  drawback;  and 
(7)  the  refusal  to  rellquidate  an  entry  un- 
der section  520(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended. 

"(b)  The  Customs  Court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  brought 
by  American  manufacturers,  producers  or 
wholesalers  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

"(c)  The  Customs  Court  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  of  an  action  unless  (1)  either 
a  protest  has  been  filed,  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  denied  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  bection  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  or  if  the  action  relates  to  a 
decision  under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,*aU  remedies  prescribed 
therein  have  been  exhausted,  and  (2)  except 
In  the  case  of  an  action  relating  to  a  de- 
cision under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  all  liquidated  duties, 
charges  or  exactions  have  been  paid  at  the 
time  the  action  is  filed. 


"(d)  Only  one  civil  action  may  be  brought 
in  the  Customs  Court  to  contest  the  denial 
of  a  single  protest.  However,  any  number  of 
entries  of  merchandise  involving  common 
Issues  may  be  included  In  a  single  civil  action. 
Actions  may  be  consolidated  by  order  of  the 
court  or  by  request  of  the  parties,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  if  there  are  common 
issues." 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION    1583 — REVIEW  OF  DECISIONS 
ON    PROTESTS 

Sec  111.  Section  1583  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

TIME    FOR    COMMENCEMENT    OF    ACTION 

Sec   112.  Section  2631   of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"I  2631.  Time  for  commencement  of  action. 

"(a)  An  action  over  which  the  court  has 
Jurlsc^^tion  under  section  1582(a)  of  this 
title  is  barred  unless  commenced  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after: 

"  ( 1 )  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  denial 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  protest  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  515(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended:  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  denial  of  a  protest  by 
operation  of  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  515(b)  or  515(c)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

"(b)  An  action  over  which  the  court  has 
Jurisdiction  under  section  1582(b)  of  this 
title  is  barred  unless  commenced  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a 
notice  sent  pursuant  to  section  516(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended." 

CUSTOMS    COURT    PROCEDURE    AND    FEES 

Sec   113.   Section  2632  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"§  2632.    Customs  Court  procedure  and  fees. 

"(a)  A  party  may  contest  denial  of  a  pro- 
test under  section  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  or  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  made  under  section 
516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  by 
bringing  a  civil  action  in  the  Customs  Court. 
A  civil  action  shall  be  commenced  by  flUng 
a  summons  in  the  form,  manner  and  style 
and  with  the  content  prescribed  in  rules 
adopted  by  the  court.  ^ 

"(b)  There  may  be  a  filing'  fee  payable 
upon  commencing  an  action.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Customs  Court 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  filing  fee  for  com- 
mencing a  civil  action  in  a  United  States 
district  court.  The  Customs  Court  may  fix 
all  other  fees  to  be  charged  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court. 

"(c)  The  Customs  Court  shall  provide  by 
rule  for  pleadings  and  other  papers,  for  their 
amendment,  service,  and  filing,  for  consoli- 
dations, severances  and  suspensions  of  cases, 
and  for  other  procedural  matters. 

"(d)  The  Customs  Court,  by  rule,  may  con- 
sider any  new  ground  in  support  of  a  civil 
action  if  the  new  ground :  ( 1 )  applies  to  the 
same  merchandise  that  was  the  subject  of 
the  protest:  and  (2)  is  related  to  the  same 
administrative  decision  contested  in  the 
protest. 

"(e)  All  pleadings  and  other  papers  filed 
in  the  Customs  Court  shall  be  served  on  ail 
the  adverse  parties  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  court.  When  the  United  States  is 
an  adverse  party,  service  of  the  sununons 
shall  be  made  on  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(f)  Upon  service  of  the  summons  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee, 
the  appropriate  customs  officer  shall  forth- 
with transmit  the  following  documents  to 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  as  an  offi- 
cial record  of  the  civil  action:  (1)  consump- 
tion or  other  entry;  (2)  commercial  invoice; 
(3)  special  Customs  invoice;  (4)  copy  of  pro- 
test; and  (5)  copy  of  denial  of  protest,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  If  any  denial  has  been 
Issued." 
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WCIUIWC*  OF  AMXUCAN  MAMXrFACTUUK,  PRO- 
DVCB  OB    Wnilll  I II II I  n   CABtS 

Sic.  114.  SecUon  2833  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  U  amended  to  read  aa 
followa: 

"i  2033.  Precedence  of  American  manufac- 
turer,    producer     or     wbolesaler 


"»rery  proceeding  in  the  Customa  Court 
arlalng  under  aecUon  616  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  aa  amended,  ahall  be  given  prece- 
dence over  other  cases  on  the  docket  of  the 
court,  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earlleet  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way." 

If  ones 
Swc.  116.  Section  2684  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
followa : 

"12634.  Notice. 

"Reasonable  noUce  of  the  time  and  place 
of  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court 
ahall  be  given  to  all  parties  to  any  proceed- 
ing,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  court." 

BtJmiWN  OF  PBOOF-,    KVTOKNCK  OF  TALTTK 

8«c.  lie.  Section  2635  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  to  read  as 
followa: 

"I  2685.  Baraen  of  proof;  evidence  of  value. 

"Iff  any  iliktter  In  the  Customs  Court: 

"(»)   The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treaaury.  or  his  delegate.  Is  presumed  to  be 

correct.  The  burden  to  prove  otherwise  shall 

reet  upon  the  party  challenging  a  decUlon. 

"(b)   Where  the  value  of  merchandise  U 

in  Issue: 

"(1)  Reports  or  depositions  of  consuls, 
customs  officers,  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  depositions  and  affidavits 
of  other  perrons  whose  attendance  cannot 
reasonably  be  had,  may  be  admitted  In  evi- 
dence when  served  upon  the  oppoelng  party 
in  accordance  with  the  rrUes  of  the  court. 

"(2)   Price  lists  and  catalogs  may  be  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  when  duly  authenticated 
relevant,  and  material. 

"(c)  The  value  of  merchandise  shall  be 
determined  from  the  evidence  In  the  record 
and  that  adduced  at  the  trial  whether  or 
not  the  merchandise  or  samples  thereof  are 
available  for  examination." 

ANALYSIS  OF  OCPOBTKD  MKaCHANOISK 

Sec.  117.  Section  2636  of  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"5  2636.  Analysis  of  imported  merchandise 
"A  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court  may  order 
an  analysis  of  imported  merchandise  and  re- 
ports thereon  by  laboratories  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States." 

wrrKESSBs;   inspkction  of  docttmei*t8 
S«c.    118.   SecUon  2637  of  Utle  28  of  the 
Onlted  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•J  2637.  Witnesses;  Inspection  of  documents 
"(a)  In  any  proceeding  in  the  Cuatoms 
court,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  court 
the  parties  and  their  attorneys  ahall  have  an 
opportunity  to  Introduce  evidence,  to  hear 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  of  the  other 
party  and  to  Inspect  all  samples  and  all 
papers  admitted  or  offered  as  evidence,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
(b)  In  an  action  instituted  by  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  iwoducer  or  wholesaler 
the  plaintiff  may  not  inspect  any  documents 
or  papers  of  a  consignee  or  Importer  disclos- 
ing any  information  which  the  Customa 
Court  deems  unnecessary  or  Improper  to  be 
disclosed." 

decisions;  findinos  of  fact  and  conclusions 
OF  law;    effect  of  opinions 
Sec   119.  SecUon  2638  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"{  2638.  Decialons;  flnrttnga  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law;  effect  of  oplnlozu. 

"(a)  A  decision  of  the  Judge  In  a  contested 
case  shall  be  supported  by  either  (1)  a  state- 
ment of  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  or  (2)  an  opinion  staUng  the  reasons  and 
facta  upon  which  the  decision  Is  based. 

"(b)  The  decision  of  the  Judge  is  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  a  retrial  or  rehearing  is 
granted  pursuant  to  section  2639  of  thU  Utle 
or  an  appeal  U  made  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  within  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  provided  in  section  2601  of  this 
title." 

BETRIAL    OB    BBHEABING 

Sec.  120.  Section  2639  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  State  Code  is  amend  to  read  aa 
follows : 

'5  2639.  Retrial  or  rehearing. 

"The  Judge  who  has  rendered  a  Judgment 
or  order  may,  upon  motion  of  a  party  or 
upon  his  own  moUon,  grant  a  retrial  or  a 
rehearing,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  party's 
motion  must  be  made,  or  the  Judge's  action 
on  his  moUon  must  be  taken,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment  or 
order." 

REPEAL  OF  SECTIONS  2640,  2641,  2642 BBHEAB- 
ING OB  BETBIAL;  FRIVOLOUS  PBOTB8T  OB  AP- 
PEAL; AMENDMENT  OP  PBOTESTS,  APPEALS,  AND 
PLEADINGS 

Sec.  121.  Sections  2640,  2641  and  2642  of 
Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  are  re- 
pealed. 

BFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  122.  (a)  This  title  shaU  become  effec- 
Uve  on  January  1,  1970  and  shall  thereafter 
apply  to  all  actions  and  proceedings  In  the 
Customs  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  I»atent  Appeals  except  those  Involving 
merchandise  entered  before  the  effective 
date  for  which  trial  has  commenced  by  such 
effective  date. 

(b)  An  appeal  for  reappralsement  timely 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  before  the 
effective  date,  but  as  to  which  trial  has  not 
commenced  by  such  date,  ahall  be  deemed  to 
have  had  a  summons  timely  and  properly 
filed  under  this  title.  When  the  Judgment  or 
order  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
has  become  final  in  this  appeal,  the  papers 
shall  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  to  decide  any  remaining  matters  re- 
lating to  the  entry  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 600  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amend- 
ed. A  protest  or  summons  filed  after  final 
decision  on  an  appeal  for  reappralsement 
shall  not  include  Issues  which  were  raised 
or  could  have  been  raised  on  the  appeal  for 
reappralsement. 

(c)  A  protest  timely  filed  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  before  the  effective  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act  and  which  U  dis- 
allowed, as  to  which  trial  has  not  commenced 
by  such  date,  ahall  be  deemed  to  have  had 
a  summons  timely  and- properly  filed  under 
this  title. 

(d)  All  othw  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
apply  to  appeals  and  disallowed  protests 
deemed  to  have  had  summonses  timely  and 
properly  filed  under  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11 
Of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  im- 
mediately iwecedlng  section  251  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  the  caption  of  sec- 
tion 254  and  substituting  therefor  the  cap- 
tion. "Single-Judge  trails.",  by  striking  the 
caption  of  section  256  and  substituting  there- 
for the  caption  "Three-Judge  trials."  and  by 
adding  the  following  captions  at  the  end  of 
the  analysis  of  that  chapter: 

"266.  Trials  at  ports  other  than  New  Tork 
"267.  Publication  of  decisions." 

(b)  The  analysU  of  chapter  93  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1541  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  the  caption  of  section  1641  and 
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Bubatltutlng  the  caption  "Appeals  from  Cus- 
toms Cotirt  decisions." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  96  of  tlUe  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1681  of  such  tltie.  U  amended 
toreadasfoUows: 

"Sec. 

"1681.  Powers  generaUy. 

"1682.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Customs  Court." 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  167  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  2601.  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec. 

"2601.  Appeals  from  Customs  Court  decisions. 
"2602.  Precedence  of  American  manufacturer, 
producer  or  wholesaler  cases." 

(e)  The  analysis  of  chapter  169  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  2631  of  such  title,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec. 
"2631 
"2632 
"2633. 


"2634 
"2636 
"2636. 
"2637. 
"2638. 

"2639. 
TrrLE 


Time  for  commencement  of  action. 

Customs  Court  procedure  and  fees. 

Precedence  of  American  manufacturer, 
producer  or  wholesaler  cases. 

Notice. 

Burden  of  proof;   evidence  of  value. 

Analysis  of  imported  merchandise. 

Witnesses  inspection  of  documents. 

Decisions;  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law;  effect  of  opinions. 

Retrial  or  rehearing." 

II — Administbative     Pboceedings     in 
Customs  Mattebs 
SROBT  title 
Sec.  201.  Titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  Customs  Administrative  Act 
of  1969." 

amendment  of  sections 
Sec.  202.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  when- 
ever in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act.  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1202  et  seq.). 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  203.  ntles  n  and  m  of  this  Aot  shaU 
take  effect  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  and  such 
other  artlolee   entered   or  withdrawn   from 
warehouse  for  consumption  prior  to  such 
date,  the  appraisement  of  which  has  not  be- 
come final  before  the  date  of  enactment  and 
for  which  an  appeal  for  reappralsement  has 
not  been  timely  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  before  January  1.  1970. 
Appbaisement.  Classification  and  Liquida- 
tion  Pboceoures;    Collections   and   Re- 
funds; Limitations 
Sec.  204.  (a)   Section  600  of  the  Tariff  Act 
(19  U.8.C.  1600)  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"Sec.   600.    Appraisement.    Classification 

AND  LiQUmATION  PROCEDURES. 

"The  appropriate  customs  officer  shall, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary — 

"(a)  appraise  merchandise  in  the  unit  of 
quantity  in  which  the  merchandise  is  usually 
bought  and  sold  by  ascertaining  or  estimat- 
ing the  value  thereof  by  all  reasonable  ways 
and  means  in  hU  power,  any  statement  of 
cost  or  costs  of  production  In  any  invoice 
affidavit,  declaration,  or  other  document  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

"(a)  ascertain  the  claaslflcatlon  and  rate 
of  duty  appUcable  to  such  merchandise; 

"(c)  fix  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  piud  on 
such  merchandise  and  determine  any  in- 
creased or  additional  duties  due  or  any  exceaa 
of  duties  deposited; 

"(d)  liquidate  the  entry  of  such  mer- 
chandise; and 

"(e)  give  notice  of  such  liquidation  to  the 
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importer,  bis  consignee,  or  agent  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe in  such  regulations." 

(b)  Section  488  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  UJ3.C. 
1488)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  606  of  the  Tariff  Aot  ( 10  U.8.C. 
1606)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  608.  Patmxnt  of  Duties. 

"(a)  Deposit  of  Estimated  Duties. — Unless 
merchandise  Is  entered  for  warehouse  or 
transportation,  or  imder  bond,  the  consignee 
shall  deposit  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  at  the  time  of  making  entry  the 
amount  of  duties  estimated  by  such  customs 
officer  to  be  payable  thereon. 

"(b)  Collection  ob  Refund. — The  appro- 
priate customs  officer  shall  collect  any  in- 
creased or  additional  duties  due  or  refund 
any  excess  of  duties  deposited  as  determined 
on  a  liquidation  or  reliquldation." 

repeal  of  sxpabate  appbaisbicbnt  pboce- 
dure;   volumtabt  bkuquidations 

Sec  206.  SecUon  501  at  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1601)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  501.  Voluntabt  Reliquidations. 

"A  liquidation  made  In  accordance  with 
section  500  or  any  reliquldation  thereof  made 
in  accordance  with  this  section  may  be  re- 
liquidated  in  any  reepect  by  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  on  his  own  Initiative,  not- 
withstanding the  filing  of  a  protest,  within 
90  days  from  the  date  on  which  notice  of 
the  original  liquidation  is  given  to  the  Im- 
porter, his  consignee  or  agent.  Notice  of 
such  reliquldation  shall  be  given  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  with  respect  to  original  liqui- 
dations imder  section  500(e)." 

dutiable  value 

Sec.  206.  Section  503  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1603)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  503.  Dutiable  Value. 

"Except  as  provided  In  section  620(c)  (re- 
lating to  reliquidations  on  the  basis  of  au- 
thorized corrections  of  errors)  or  section  562 
(relating  to  withdrawal  from  manipulating 
warehouses)  of  this  Act,  the  basis  for  the 
assessment  of  duties  on  Imported  merchan- 
dise subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  or 
rates  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  man- 
ner by  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  shall 
be  the  appraised  value  determined  upon 
liquidation.  In  accordance  with  section  500 
or  any  adjustment  thereof  made  pursuant 
to  section  501  of  the  Tariff  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  If  reliquldation  Is  required 
pursuant  to  a  final  Judgment  or  order  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  which  In- 
cludes a  reappralsement  of  Imported  mer- 
chandise, the  basis  for  such  assessment  shall 
be  the  final  appraised  value  determined  by 
such  court." 

PBOTESTS 

Sec.  207.  Section  514  of  the  Tariff  Aot  (19 
U.S.C.  1514)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  514.  FiNALiTT  of  Decisions;  Protests. 

"(a)  Finality  of  Decisions. — Except  as 
provided  In  section  501  (relating  to  voluntary 
reliquidations),  section  516  (relating  to  peti- 
tions by  American  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  wholesalers),  section  520  (relating  to 
refunds  and  errors),  and  section  521  (re- 
lating to  reliquidations  on  account  of  fraud ) 
of  this  Act.  decisions  of  the  appropriate 
customs  officer,  including  the  legality  of  all 
orders  and  findings  entering  into  the  same, 
as  to — 

"(1)   the  appraised  value  of  merchandise; 

"(2)  the  classification  and  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  chargeable; 

"(3)  all  charges  or  exactions  of  whatever 
character  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

"(4)  the  exclusion  of  merchandise  from 
entry  or  delivery  under  any  provision  of  the 
customs  laws; 

"(5)  the  liquidation  or  reliquldation  of  an 
entry,  or  any  modification  thereof: 

"(6)  the  refusal  to  pay  a  claim  for  draw- 
back; and 


"(7)  the  refusal  to  rellquldate  an  entry 
under  section  620(c)  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  persons 
(including  the  United  states  and  any  officer 
thereof)  unleas  a  protest  is  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  or  unless  a  civil 
action  contesting  the  denial  of  a  protest,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  is  commenced  In  the  United 
States  Ciutoma  Court  In  accordance  with 
section  2632  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  within  the  time  prescribed  by  section 
2631  of  that  titie.  When  a  Judgment  or  order 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Court  has 
become  final,  the  papers  transmitted  shall  be 
returned  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment or  order  to  the  ap]»t>prlate  customs 
officer,  who  shall  take  action  accordingly. 

"PBOTESTS 

"(b)(1)  In  Oenebal.— a  protest  of  a  de- 
cision under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed  in 
writing  with  the  appropriate  customs  officer 
designated  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  setting  forth  distinctly  and  spe- 
cifically each  decision  described  in  subsection 
(a)  as  to  which  protest  is  made;  each  cate- 
gory of  merchandise  affected  by  each  such 
decision  as  to  which  protest  is  made;  and 
the  nature  of  each  objection  and  reasons 
therefor.  Only  one  protest  may  be  filed  for 
each  entry  of  merchandise,  except  that  where 
the  entry  covers  merchandise  of  different 
categories,  separate  protests  may  be  filed  for 
each  category.  In  addition,  separate  claims 
with  respect  to  any  one  category  of  mer- 
chandise that  is  the  subject  of  a  protest  are 
deemed  to  be  part  of  a  single  protest.  A  pro- 
test may  be  amended  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  any  time  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  ninety  day  period  in 
which  the  protest  could  have  been  filed  un- 
der section  514  of  this  Act.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  section  567(b)  of  thU  Act, 
protests  may  be  filed  by  the  importer,  con- 
signee, or  any  authorized  agent  of  the  f)erson 
paying  any  charge  or  exaction,  or  filing  any 
claim  for  drawback,  or  seeking  entry  or  de- 
livery, with  reepect  to  merchandise  which 
Is  the  subject  of  a  decision  in  subsection  (a) . 

"(2)  Time  fob  Piunc. — A  protest  of  a  de- 
cision, order,  or  finding  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  filed  with  such  customs 
officer  within  ninety  days  after  but  not 
before — 

"(A)  notice  of  liquidation  or  reliqulda- 
tion, (v 

"(B)  in  circumstances  where  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  Inapplicable,  the  date  of  the 
decision  as  to  which  protest  is  made. 

"(c)  LiMrrATioN  ON  Pbotest  of  Reliqui- 
DATioN. — The  reliquldation  of  an  entry  shall 
not  open  such  entry  so  that  a  protest  may 
be  filed  against  the  decision  of  the  customs 
officer  upon  any  question  not  Involved  in 
such  reliquldation." 

BEVIEW   OF   PBOTESTS 

Sec  208.  Section  615  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1616)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  516.  Review  of  Protests. 

"(a)  Administrative  Review  and  Moddt- 
catton  of  Decisions. — The  appropriate  cus- 
toms officer  shall  review  a  protest  filed  In 
accordance  with  section  614  of  this  Act  and 
may  allow  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Thereafter,  he  shall  remit  or  refund 
any  duties,  charge,  or  exaction  foimd  to  have 
been  assessed  or  collected  in  excess,  or  pay 
any  drawback  found  due.  Notice  of  the  de- 
nial of  any  protest  shall  be  mailed  in  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  Request  fob  Accelebateo  Disposition 
OF  Pbotest. — ^A  request  for  accelerated  dis- 
position of  a  protest  filed  In  accordance  with 
section  514  of  this  Acttoay  be  filed  in  writing 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  any  time 
after  ninety  days  following  the  filing  of  such 
protest.  For  purposes  of  section  1582  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  protest  which 
has  not  been  allowed  or  denied  In  whole  or 
in  part  within  thirty  days  following  receipt 


of  a  request  for  accelerated  disposition  shall 
be  deemed  demed  on  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  such  request." 

"(c)  CoNSTBucnvE  Denial  of  Pbotest. — 
Any  protest  which  has  not  been  allowed  or 
denied  In  whole  or  in  part  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  which  Is 
not  deemed  to  be  denied  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed 
denied  after  two  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  the  protest  was  filed  in  accordance  with 
section  614  of  this  Act." 

petitions  bt  ambbican  manufacturers, 
producers  or  wholesalers 

Sec  209.  Section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1616)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  616.  PrrmoNS  by  American  Manu- 
facturers, Pboducebs,  ob  Wrolesalebs — 
Value   and   Classification. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest by  an  American  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer or  wholesaler,  furnish  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  rate  of  duty,  if  any.  Imposed 
upon  designated  Imported  merchandise  of  a 
class  or  kind  manufactured,  produced,  or 
sold  at  wholesale  by  him.  If  such  manufac- 
turer, producer  or  wholesaler  believes  that 
the  appraised  value  is  too  low.  that  the 
classification  is  not  correct,  or  that  the 
proper  rate  of  duty  is  not  being  assessed,  he 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  setting 
forth  (1)  a  description  of  the  merchandise, 
(2)  the  appraised  value,  the  classification,  or 
the  rate  or  rates  of  duty  that  he  believes 
proper,  and  (3)  the  reasons  for  his  belief. 

"(b)  If,  after  receipt  and  consideration  of         , 
a  petition  filed  by  an  American  manufac- 
turer, producer  or  wholesaler,  the  Secretary 
decides  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  too  low,  or  that  the  classlficatloii^ 
of  the  article  or  rate  of  duty  assessed  thereocil 
is  not  correct,  he  shall  determine  the  proper    ( 
appraised  value  or  classification  or  rate  \t      v 
duty,  and  notify  the  petitioner  of  his  de- 
termination. All  such  merchandise  entered 
for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house   for   consumption    more    than    thirty 
days  after  the  date  such  notice  to  the  peti- 
tioner is  published  In  the  weekly  Customs 
Bulletin  shall  be  appraised  or  classified  or 
Eissessed  as  to  rate  of  duty  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary's  determination. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  decides  that  the  ap- 
praised value  or  classification  of  the  articles 
or  the  rate  of  duty  with  respect  to  which  a 
petition  was  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a ) 
is  correct,  he  shall  so  Inform  the  petitioner. 
If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  petitioner  may  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary, not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  decision,  notice  that  he  deslree 
to  contest  the  appraised  value  or  classifica- 
tion of.  or  rate  or  duty  assessed  upon,  the 
merchandise.  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from 
the  petitioner,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
publication  to  be  made  of  his  decision  as  to 
the  proper  appraised  value  or  classification 
or  rate  of  duty  and  of  the  petitioner's  desire 
to  contest,  and  shall  thereafter  furnish  the 
petitioner  virlth  such  Information  as  to  the 
entries  and  consignees  of  such  merchandise, 
entered  after  the  publication  of  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  at  such  ports  of  entry  desig- 
nated by  the  petitioner  In  his  notice  of  desire 
to  contest,  as  will  enable  the  f>etltioner  to 
contest  the  appraised  value  or  classification 
of.  or  rate  of  duty  Imposed  upon,  such  mer- 
chandise In  the  liquidation  of  one  such  en- 
try at  such  port.  The  Secretary  shall  direct 
the  appropriate  customs  officer  at  such  ports 
to  notify  the  petitioner  by  mall  immediately 
when  the  first  of  such  entries  Is  liquidated. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  filing  of  an  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2632  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  merchandise  of  the 
character  covered  by  the  published  decision 
of  the  Secretary  (when  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption on  or  before  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Court  or  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
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Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  not  In  harmony 
with  the  published  decision  of  the  Secretary) 
shall  be  appraised  or  classified,  or  both,  and 
the  entries  liquidated.  In  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  and,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  chapter,  the  final 
liquidations  of  these  entries  shall  be  con- 
clusive upon  all  parties. 

"(e)  The  consignee  or  his  agent  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  and  to  be  heard  as  a 
party  In  Interest  before  the  United  States 
Customs  Court. 

"(f)  If  the  cause  of  action  Is  sustained  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  or  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  mer- 
chandise of  the  character  covered  by  the  pub- 
lished decision  of  the  Secretary,  which  Is 
entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  court  decision,  shall  be 
subject  to  appraisement,  classification,  and 
assessment  of  duty  In  accordance  with  the 
final  judicial  decision  in  the  action,  and  the 
liquidation  of  entrles-ooverlng  the  merchan- 
dise so  entered  or  withdrawn  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  final  disposition  Is  made  of  the 
action,  whereupon  the  entries  shall  be  liq- 
uidated, or  If  necessary,  rellquldated  In  ac- 
cordance wUb  the  final  decision. 

"(g4  Regulations  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  to  Implement  the  procedu^ 
required  under  this  section." 

REFUNDS   AND   ERBOBS 

Sec.  210.  Section  520(c)  of  the  Tariff  Aot 
(19  use.  1520(c)  )  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  authorize  a  collector  to" 
and  substituting  the  words  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer  may.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.": 

(b)  striking  the  word  "appraisement," 
wherever  it  appears  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(c)  deleting  "sixty"  and  substituting 
"ninety"  and  deleting  "ten"  and  substituting 
"nine"  In  paragraph  ( I ) . 

TrrLx  IH — MiscKixANEOus  Amendments 

TECHNICAI.    and    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  ch.  4) ,  Is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  305  (19  U.S.C.  1305)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officers":  and 

(2)  striking  the  term  "the  collector"  where 
it  first  appears  in  the  second  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the  term 
"the  collector"  wherever  it  thereafter  appears 
In  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  customs  officer." 

(bj  Sections  311,  315,  432,  434,  438.  441. 
443-447.  449-450.  452-456.  457.  485.  490,  492, 
496.  521.  555.  562.  584.  586.  609.  613,  and 
814  (19  U.S.C.  1311,  1315,  1432.  1434.  1438. 
1441.  1443-1447.  1449-1450,  1462-1455,  1467, 
1486.  1490,  1492.  1496.  1521,  1566,  1662.  1584, 
1586.  1609.  1613.  and  1614)  are  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "collector"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  the  sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer". 

(c)  Section  401  (19  U.S.C.  1401)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  subsections  (h).  (1)  and  (j): 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (k).  (1). 
(m)  and  (n)  as  subsections  (h).  (1).  (j) 
and  (k).  respectively,  and  amending  redesig- 
nated subsection  (i)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Officer  of  the  Cdstobcs:  Customs 
Officer. — The  terms  'officer  of  the  customs' 
and  'customs  officer"  mean  any  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (also  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Customs  Service')  or  any  commissioned,  war- 
rant, or  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or 
any  agent  or  other  person  authorized  by  law 
or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeas- 


ury  to  perform  any  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
Customs  Service." 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Secretary. — The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate." 

(d)  Section  402a  (19  U.S.C.  1402)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "appraiser"  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  the  section  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "app.roprlate  customs 
officer";   and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "appraiser's"  in  the 
heading  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "customs  officer's". 

(3)  striking  the  words  "subject  to  review 
m  reappraisement  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 501"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
ject to  protest  in  accordance  with  section 
514". 

(e)  Sections  448,  493  and  608  (19  U.S.C. 
1448.  1493,  and  1608)  are  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  where  It  first  ap- 
pears in  each  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  appropriate  ciistoms  officer" 
and  by  striking  the  term  "the  collector" 
wherever  It  thereafter  appears  In  each  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  cus- 
toms officer". 

(f )  Section  461  (19  U.S.C.  1451)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  It 
appears  the  first  time  In  the  section  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms officer"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  word  "collector"  where 
It  appears  the  second  time  In  the  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  offi- 
cer":  and 

(3)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  It 
appears  the  third  time  in  the  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms officer". 

(g)  Section  467  (19  U.S.C.  1467)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "collector  of 
customs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

(h)  Section  482  (19  U.S.C.  1482)  Is 
amended  as  follows — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  term  "collector  of  customs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer":  and 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  striking 
"collector  of  customs  or  the  person  acting 
as  such,  or  by  his  deputy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer". 

(1)  Section  484  (19  U.S.C.  1484)  is  amended 
as  follows — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collector"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "the  collector" 
where  It  first  appears  in  the  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the  term 
"the  collector"  where  it  thereafter  appears 
In  the  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  customs  officer": 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "The  collec- 
tor" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  ap- 
propriate customs  officer"  and  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  wherever  it  appears 
in  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  customs  officer": 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  term  "collector  or  the  appraiser"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms officer"; 

(5)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  sub- 
section (J)  are  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"collector""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"customs  officer":  and 

(6)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (J) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  term  "a  collector" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  customs  of- 
ficer" and  by  striking  the  terms  "the  collec- 


tor" and  "such  collector"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  customs  officer". 

(j)  Section  491  (19  U.S.C.  1491)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "by  the  appraiser  of 
merchandise"  and  sold  by  the  collector"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  sold  by  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

(k)  Section  499  (19  U.S.C.  1499)  Is 
amended  as  follows — 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "appraiser"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer'"; 

(2)  The  second  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  term  "The  collector"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Such  officer"; 

(3)  The  fifth  sentence  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Such  officer  may  require  such  additional 
packages  or  quantities  as  be  may  deem  neces- 
sary.'"; 

(4)  The  sixth  sentence  is  amended  to  read: 
"If  any  package  contains  any  article  not 
specified  In  the  Invoice  and.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  customs  officer,  such  article 
was  omitted  from  the  Invoice  with  fraudu- 
lent Intent  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  shipper, 
owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the  entire 
package  in  which  such  article  is  found  shall' 
be  subject  to  seizure,  but  If  no  such  fraudu- 
lent Intent  Is  apparent,  then  the  value  of 
said  article  shall  be  added  to  the  entry  and 
the  duties  thereon  paid  accordingly."'; 

(5)  "The  seventh  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "collector"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 
and 

(6)  The  last  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "appraiser's  return  of 
value"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
praisement" and  by  striking  the  words 
"value  returned  by  the  appraiser"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "appraisement". 

(1)  Section  502  (19  U.S.C.  1502)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "appraiser,  deputy  ap- 
praiser, assistant  appraiser,  or  examiner  of 
merchandise"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"customs  officer". 

(m)  Section  506  (19  U.S.C.  1506)  Is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  where  it  first  appears 
In  the  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  appropriate  customs  officer"  and 
by  srtrlklng  the  term  "the  collector"  where 
It  thereafter  appears  In  the  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  of- 
ficer"; and 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collector"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer". 

(n)  Section  509  (19  U.S.C.  1509)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "Collectors 
and  appraisers"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Customs  officers". 

(0)  Section  510  (19  U.S.C.  1510)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "or  a  division  of 
such  court."  the  first  time  they  appear; 

(2)  striking  "or  an  appraiser,  or  a  collec- 
tor" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  a 
customs  officer"; 

(3)  striking  "an  appraiser"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a  customs  officer,  or": 

(4)  striking  the  words  "or  a  division  of 
such  court,"  the  second  and  third  times  they 
appear:  and 

(5)  striking  "or  appraiser  or  collector"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  customs  officer", 

(p)  Section  511  (19  U.S.C.  1511)  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  the  words  "or  an  appraiser,  or 
person  acting  as  appraiser,  or  a  collector" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  an  appro- 
priate customs  officer"; 

(2)  striking  the  term  "the  collectors"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "customs  officers"; 
and 

(3)  striking  the  term  "the  collector"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer". 

(q)  Section  512  (19  U.S.C.  1512)  la 
amended  by — 
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(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collectors"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officers". 

(r)  Section  613  (19  U.S.C.  1513)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "collector's  in  the 
heading  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"CTT8TOM8  OFFICER'S"  and  by  striking  the 
words  "collector  or  other"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear In  the  section. 

(8)  Sections  623  (19  U.S.C.  1823)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "collectors' " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "customs  of- 
ficers' ". 

(t)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  567(b) 
(19  U.S.C.  1667(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "an  appeal  for  reappraisement  un- 
der section  501"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "a  protest  contesting  an  appraise- 
ment decision  In  accordance  with  section 
514". 

(u)  Section  560  (19  U.S.C.  1560)  U  amend- 
by  striking  the  words  "collector  or  other". 

(V)  Section  563  (19  V&.C.  1663)  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "collectors  of  cus- 
toms" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officers";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "coUector"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(w)  Section  564  (19  Ufl.C.  1664)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "customs 
officer".  . 

(X)  SecUoneeS  (19^3.0.  1665)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officer";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector"  wherever 
It  thereafter  appears  In  the  section  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(y)  Section  595  (19  US.C.  1595)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "coUector  of  customs 
or  other". 

(z)  Section  602  (19  U.S.C.  1602)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  In  the 
heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cus- 
toms officer";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  It 
first  appears  In  the  section  and  ^erting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  cSlcer"  and 
by  striking  the  word  "collector"  Wherever  It 
thereafter  appears  In  the  section  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(aa)  SecUon  603  (19  U.S.C.  1603)  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  the  word  "Collector's"  In  the 
heading  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Customs  Officer's";  and 

(2)  striking  the  words  "collector  or  the 
principal  local  officer  of  the  Customs  Agency 
Service"  and  insetting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

(b)  Section  604  (19  VS.C.  1604)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "collectors" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "customs 
officers". 

(cc)  Section  606  (19  U.S.C.  1605)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer";  and  ^ 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector's"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer's". 

(dd)  Section  606  (19  U.S.C.  1606)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "coUector 
shall  require  the  appraiser  to"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer 
shall". 

(ee)  Sections  607  and  610  (19  U.S.C.  1607 
and  1610)  are  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "returned  by  the 
appraiser";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "coUector"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer". 

(ff)  Section  612  (19  U.S.C.  1613)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
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ing  the  term  "the  coUector"  where  it  first 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
appropriate  customs  officer"";  by  striking  the 
words  "by  the  appraiser"";  by  striking  the 
term  "the  collector""  where  it  thereafter  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
officer";  and  by  striking  the  words  "within 
twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  by  him  of  the 
appraiser's  return"; 

(2)  The  second  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  term  "the  collector"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "such  officer";  and 

(3)  The  third  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "collector"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(gg)  Section  617  (19  U.S.C.  1617)  U 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "coUector" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "customs  of- 
ficer" and  by  striking  the  words  "or  customs 
agent". 

(hh)  Section  618  (19  U.S.C.  1618)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "customs 
agent,  collector.  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  or  United  States  commis- 
sioner," and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "cus- 
toms officer". 

(U)  Section  623  (19  U.S.C.  1623)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "collectors  of 
customs"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cus- 
toms officers". 

(]J)  Section  641  (19  U.S.C.  1641)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "coUector 
or  chief"  wherever  they  appear  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "appropriate". 

(kk)  Section  648  (19  U.S.C.  1648)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "Collectors  of 
customs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Cus- 
toms officers". 

Sec  302.  The  last  paragraph  of  so  much  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1914,  as  re- 
lates to  the  Customs  Service,  as  amended 
(38  Stat.  623,  19  U.S.C.  2).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  President  is  authorized  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may 
require,  to  rearrange,  by  consolidation  or 
otherwise,  the  several  customs-collection  dis- 
tricts and  to  discontinue  ports  of  entry  by 
abolishing  the  same  or  establishing  others  In 
their  stead.  The  President  Is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  change  the  location  of  the 
headquarters  in  any  customs-collection  dis- 
trict as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  require." 
Sec  303.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1923,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  6).  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking  the  first  and  second  sentences 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Any  officer  of  the  customs  service  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
foreign  service.  shaU.  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  be  regularly  and  officially  at- 
tached to  the  diplomatic  missions  of  the 
United  States  In  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  to  be  stationed,  and  when  such  officers 
are  assigned  to  countries  in  which  there  are 
no  diplomatic  missions  of  the  United  States, 
appropriate  recognition  and  standing  with 
full  facilities,  for  discharging  their  official 
duties  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Department 
of  State.";  and 

(b)  strlkUig  the  words  "and  employees" 
m  the  last  sentence  of  the  section. 

Sbc.  304.  Section  2619  of  the  Revised 
statutes,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  31),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A  bond  to  the  United  States  may  be 
required  of  any  customs  officer  for  the  true 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  according  to  law." 

Sec  306.  Section  2620  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (19  VS.C.  32),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  amounts,  conditions  for  filing,  and 
procedurte  for  the  appro^l  of  t>ond8  re- 
quired of  customs  officers  shall  be  set  forth 
in  regulations  preacvlbed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury." 

S»c.  306.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  (19  V&.C.  60),  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "CoUector»  of 


customs"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Cus- 
toms officers". 

Sec  307.  Section  2654  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  58) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "Collectors"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Customs  officers"". 

Sec  308.  Section  251  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  66)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collectors"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "customs  officers". 

Sec  309.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  81c)  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officer"":  and 

(b)  striking  the  word  'collector"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer". 

Sec  310.  The  Act  of  June  28.  1916  (19 
use.  151)  is  amended  by  striking  the  term 
"collector  of  customs"'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer". 

Sec.  311.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  of  May 
27.  1921  (19  U.S.C.  161(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "report". 

Sec.  312.  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  May 
27,  1921  (19  U.S.C.  167)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  term  "the  collector"  where  it  first 
appears  in  the  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"  and  by 
striking  the  term  "the  collector"  wherever 
it  thereafter  appears  in  the  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  officer". 

Sec  313.  Section  209  of  the  Act  of  May  27, 
1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  168.  is  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  the  words  "appraiser  or  per- 
son acting  as  appraiser"  where  they  first  ap- 
pear in  the  section  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer": 

(b)  striking  the  words  "report  to  the  col- 
lector" where  they  first  appear  in  the  section: 

(c)  striking  the  words  "each  appraiser  or 
person  acting  as  appraiser"'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "such  customs  officer";  and 

(d)  striking  the  words  "and  report  to  the 
collector". 

Sec  314.  Section  210  of  the  Act  of  May  27. 
1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  169) ,  Is  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  the  words  "appraiser  or  per- 
son acting  as  appraiser"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 

(b)  striking  the  term  "the  collector"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  customs  offi- 
cer"; and 

(c)  striking  the  words  "appeal  and"  and 
"appeals  and". 

Sbc  316.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 13.  1911,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  26).  is 
amended  by  striking  ",  and  any  customs  offi- 
cer who  may  be  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  collector  of  customs,". 

Sec  316.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 13.  1911.  as  amended  (19  Ufl.C.  267),  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "inspectors,  store- 
keepers, weighers,  and  other";  and 

(b)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" wherever  it  appears  In  the  section  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms officer". 

Sec.  317.  Section  3111  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  282)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "other  c*"  and  by  striking  the 
words  "a  collector  or  other"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "an". 

Sec.  318.  Section  3126  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  293)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "collectors"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officers". 

Sec  319.  Sections  2863  and  3087  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  341 
and  628),  are  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"collector"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

Sec.  320.  The  Act  of  June  16, 1937  (19  U.S.C. 
1436b)  is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  the  words  "collector  of  cus- 
toms, or  any  deputy  coUector  of  customs 
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dealgnated  by  him"   and   Inserting  In   lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  ciutoma  officer":  and 

(b)  striking    the   words    "jc^nUy   by    tb« 
8ecret«ry  at  Commerce  and". 


Sec.  321.  The  following  laws  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(a)  Section  3813  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  TT.S.C.  8); 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  so  much  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  July  5,  1933,  as  relates 
to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  (47  Stat.  684, 
19U.S.C.  5a): 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1933 
(19U.S.C.7): 

(d)  Section  2639  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  ( 19  n  S.C.  8) : 

(e)  Section  3636  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  9): 

(f)  Section  3630  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  ( 19  T7.S.C.  10) : 

(g)  Section  3633  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  11): 

(h)  The  Act  of  February  6.  1907,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  36): 

(1)  Section  3633  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(19  U.S.C.  37): 

(J)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1933 
Hi  U.S.C.  51):  and 

(k)  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  at  Avigust 
38.  1890  ("fg  U5.C.  63). 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska 
follows: 

Officx  or  THX  Attornxt  OnrauL, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  9, 1989. 

The    ViCK    PaKSIDKNT, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Vice  President  :  There  Is  attached 
for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  draft  bill  "To  Improve  the  judicial 
machinery  In  customs  courts  by  amending 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial 
actions  and  administrative  proceedings  In 
customs  matters,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bin  represents  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury joins  with  me  In  urging  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  its  preparation,  these  departments  have 
consulted  with  and  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  views  and  comments  of  members 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and 
of  representatives  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  various  Importer  groups,  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Customs  Bar,  the  Customs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Section  on  Administrative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Individuals  concerned 
with  customs  procedures  In  the  courts  and 
In  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  bill  has  also 
been  coordinated  with  and  cleared  by  all 
executive  branch  agencies  concerned. 

Notable  contributions  to  the  proposed 
legislation  have  come  from  Mr.  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  -and  the  Honorable  Paul  P.  Rao, 
Chief  Judge,  United  States  Customs  Court. 
They  worked  diligently  to  promote  the  wide- 
spread discussions  which  eventually  led  to 
acceptance  by  all  parties  of  a  set  of  general 
principles  of  procedural  reforms  in  the  cus- 
toms courts  and  Bureau  of  Customs.  These 
principles  were  developed  by  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Dei>artments  into  a  working  draft 
which  formed  the  basis  of  this  proposal. 

The  attached  draft  legislation  Is  a  final 
refinement  of  all  these  efforts.  It  Is  designed 
to  remove  the  statutory  obstacles  to  effective 
judicial  and  administrative  procedures  In 
customs  matters  and  thereby  to  Improve  the 
Judicial  machinery  In  the  customs  courts. 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
draft  bill,  also  attached,  explains  In  detail 
the  proposed  changes. 

The  early  introduction  and  consideration 
of  this  Important  legislation  is  requested. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submlaslon  of 
this  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  tbe 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  Mrromuy' 
Attorney  General. 

Section-bt-Section  Analtbib  of  the 
Dratt  Biu. 

IKTRODtTCnoN 

The  proposed  bill  contains  three  titles.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  improve  the  Judicial  machinery 
of  the  customs  courts  by  modernizing  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  customs 
courts  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  con- 
stitutes the  first  major  restructuring  of  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  review  of  Initial 
Bureau  of  Customs  decisions  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  Oeneral  Appraisers 
m  1890. 

Title  I  sets  forth  various  amendments  to 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  procedures  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  and  the  Coiirt  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  Title  n  contains  related 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  which  are  designed  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965 
In  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws 
and  to  dovetail  Bureau  of  Customs  pro- 
cedures with  the  customs  courts  reforms  set 
forth  In  title  I.  Title  III  contains  miscellane- 
ous technical  and  conforming  amendments 
and  repealers  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  various  related  statutes. 

In  the  Customs  Court  there  are  basically 
two  types  of  cases:  appeals  for  reappralse- 
ment  of  merchandise  and  protests  against  the 
classification  of  merchandise.  These  cases 
arise  out  of  appeals  and  disallowed  protests 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  which  are 
forwarded  by  the  Bureau  to  the  Customs 
Court  for  final  disposition  without  any  formal 
action  or  request  for  judicial  review  by  the 
parties. 

As  of  June  30,  1968.  there  were  176.639 
pending  reappralsement  cases,  and  328.393 
protest  cases,  or  a  total  of  404,933.  This  Is 
more  than  double  the  number  of  cases  pend- 
ing on  June  30,  1963.  By  December  31,  1968, 
the  pending  reappralsement  cases  had  risen 
to  180,011  and  the  pending  protest  cases  to 
351.337,  or  a  total  of  431348.  By  March  31, 
1969.  the  total  number  of  pending  cases  In 
the  Customs  Court  had  risen  to  439.278.  At 
the  present  rate  of  Increase  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  Customs  Court  will  have  nearly 
475.000  cases  on  Its  docket  by  December  31, 
1969  unless  remedial  legislative  action  Is 
taken. 

The  enormous  caseload  of  the  Customs 
Court  Is  primarily  caused  by  the  following  re- 
quirements In  existing  law : 

(1)  All  appeals  for  reappralsement  and  all 
denials  of  protests  are  automatically  referred 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  the  Customs 
Court  for  disposition,  without  regard  to  the 
intention  of  the  Importer  to  pursue  litiga- 
tion: 

(3)  If  questions  of  appraisement  and  clas- 
sification are  both  presented  In  a  particular 
entry  of  merchandise,  the  Importer  cannot 
have  all  Issues  resolved  in  a  single  proceed- 
ing: he  must  first  contest  the  appraisement 
issue  and  after  this  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined, if  he  Is  also  dissatisfied  with  the 
classification,  he  must  then  contest  that 
issue: 

(3)  The  Bureau  has  no  authority  to  cor- 
rect Its  own  errors  of  appraisements:  these 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  Customs  Court; 

(4)  The  Importer  Is  only  given  an  un- 
reallstlcally  short  period  of  time  (30  and  60 
days)  to  file  an  appeal  to  an  appraisement 
or  to  protest  a  classification  if  he  wishes  to 
litigate  the  Bureau's  decision.  This  causes 
a  large  number  of  protective  appeals  or  pro- 
tests to  be  filed  by  Importers:  and 


(5)  All  protest  cases,  which  constitute 
about  60%  of  all  customs  cases,  must  be  de- 
cided by  a  three- judge  division  of  the  court. 
This  is  an  uneconomical  employment  of 
Judicial  manpower. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  have  authority  to  accomplish 
the  following  significant  changes  in  operat- 
ing procedures  at  the  Bureau  of  Customs: 

(1)  Require  one  protest  to  be  filed  for  each 
entry  at  merchandise,  except  that  where  the 
entry  covers  merchandise  of  different  cate- 
gories, a  separate  protest  may  be  filed  for 
each  category; 

(3)  Permit  administrative  correction  of 
errors  by  a  reviewing  customs  officer  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  so  as 
to  obviate  unnecessary  recourse  to  the  Cus- 
toms Court; 

(3)  Extend  the  time  for  filing  a  protest 
from  60  to  90  days  so  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  protests  filed  as  a  protective  measure 
to  afford  the  importer  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  situation  while  preserving  his  right 
to  litigate: 

(4)  Mall  notice  of  denial  of  protest  to  the 
importer; 

(5)  Make  the  denial  of  a  protest  by  Cus- 
toms final  and  conclusive  unless  a  timely 
civil  action  is  commenced  In  the  Customs 
Court,  thereby  eliminating  the  automatic 
referral  of  all  such  matters  to  the  Customs 
Court: 

(6)  Permit  a  party  to  obtain  accelerated 
disposition  of  his  protest,  at  any  time  after 
90  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  filing 
the  protest,  by  requesting  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  in  writing,  to  act  on  the  protest 
within  30  days,  and  by  deeming  failure  of 
Customs  to  act  within  that  time  a  denial  of 
the  protest  for  purposes  of  enabling  the  party 
to  seek  Judicial  review; 

(7)  Provide  that  any  protest,  which  has  not 
been  allowed  or  denied  by  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  and  which  has  not  been 
deemed  denied  under  a  request  for  acceler- 
ated disposition,  shall  be  deemed  denied 
after  two  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
the  protest  was  filed.  This  vtIII  require  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  take  final  action  on 
the  protest  within  the  two  year  period  or  else 
automatically  lose  jurisdiction.  The  Importer 
will  be  able  to  seek  judicial  review  wltliln 
180  days  thereafter. 

These  changes  will  help  to  modernize  the 
administration  at  customs  matters  In  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  However,  a  number  of 
related  changes  In  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
organization,  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of 
the  Customs  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  must  also  be  made  for  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
ctistoms  backlog  problem.  The  enactment  of 
title  I  of  the  propoeed  blU  will  accomplish 
these  essential  changes.  Its  principal  fea- 
tiures  fall  into  the  following  categories: 

( 1 )  Commencing  an  action  in  the  Customa 
Court 

(a)  A  party  dissatisfied  with  the  admin- 
istrative action  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
win  be  able  to  obtain  Judicial  review  at  any 
time  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  denial 
of  his  protest  by  filing  a  summons  In  the 
Customs  Court.  The  180  day  period  pro- 
vides ample  time  for  the  Importer  to  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  his  claim  and  to  reach 
an  Informed  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
seek  Judicial  relief.  This  should  keep  off  the 
court's  dockets  many  cases  that,  under  the 
present  statutory  time  limit  of  60  days,  are 
filed  simply  as  protective  measures. 

(b)  All  issues  relating  to  the  same  cate- 
gory of  merchandise  in  an  entry  will  be 
raised  in  the  same  cause  of  action  Instead  of 
litigating  separately  the  Issues  of  appraise- 
ment and  classification.  Entries  involving 
common  Issues  may  be  Included  in  a  single 
cause  of  action. 

(c)  The  court  will  have  authority  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  filing  fee  upon  com- 
mencing an  action  and  to  fix  Its  amount,  so 
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long  as  It  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
fee  for  commencing  an  action  in  the  United 
States  district  court.  If  the  court  should  es- 
tablish a  fee  system.  Importers  seeking  to 
minimize  costs  will  have  a  pecuniary  Induce- 
ment to  consolidate  all  entries  that  raise  a 
common  issue  Into  a  single  catise  of  action. 
This  should  reduce  the  number  of  cases  filed 
In  the  court  each  year. 

(3)  Single-judge  trial  iMx>cedure. 
(a)  All  customs  cases,  regardless  of  Is- 
sues, will  normally  be  tried  by  a  single  Judge. 
The  :hlef  Judge,  on  application  or  on  his 
own  Initiative,  will  have  authority  to  desig- 
nate three- Judge  trials  when  he  finds  that  a 
cause  of  action  either:  (1)  raises  an  issue  of 
the  constitutionality  of  a  federal  statute.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  or  Presidential  proclamation; 
or  (11)  has  broad  or  significant  implications 
in  the  administration  or  interpretation  of 
the  customs  laws.  The  use  of  the  three- judge 
court,  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  landmark 
or  other  Important  cases.  Since  protest  cases, 
which  constitute  about  60%  of  the  court's 
business,  are  now  tried  by  three-judge  divi- 
sions, this  new  provision  will  enhance  sub- 
stantially the  efficient  utilization  of  the  ju- 
dicial manpower  of  the  Customs  Court. 

(b)  Appeals  from  all  cases  In  the  Customs 
Court  will  go  directly  to  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals.  This  will  relieve 
the  Customs  Court  of  Its  present  burden  of 
setting  up  three-Judge  divisions  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  single-Judge  decisions  in  ap- 
praisement cases.  This  change  In  appellate 
srocedure  will  not  substantially  Increase  the 
present  workloiul  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  amends  the  Tariff  Act 
to  coordinate  Bureau  of  Customs  procedures 
with  the  propoeed  Judicial  reforms  set  forth 
In  title  I.  Title  in  contains  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  and  repealers. 

TITLK   I — JXTDICIAL    ACTIONS   IN    CDSTOMS    CASKS 

Short  title 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  given  the 
short  title  of  "The  Customs  Courts  Act  of 
1969"  by  section  101. 

AppeaU  from  custom  court  decisions — 
Jurisdiction 

Section  103  amends  section  1541  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  presently  has  authority  to 
review  legal  questions  In  all  protests  and 
appeals  for  reappralsement  cases,  and  fact 
questions  In  classification  cases. 

Section  1541(a)  gives  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion In  customs  cases  patterned  after  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals. The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals will  have  authority  to  review  all  final 
judgments  or  orders  of  the  Customs  Court. 

In  addition,  section  1541(b)  gives  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  a  new 
authority  to  hear  appeals  from  Interlocutory 
orders  of  the  Customs  Court.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals may  review  Interlocutory  orders  of  the 
Customs  Coiirt  when  a  judge  of  that  court 
Includes  in  the  order  a  statement  that  a 
controlling  question  of  law  is  Involved,  the 
determination  of  which  may  expedite  the 
termination  of  the  litigation. 

Section  103  is  patterned  after  sections 
1391  and  1393  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  is  concerned  with  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Courts  of  Appeals. 

Appeals  from  Customs  Court  Decisions — 
Procedure 

Section  103  amends  section  2601  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  estab- 
lishes the  appellate  procedure  In  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.  The  revision 
Is  more  a  matter  of  form  than  substance. 

Section  3601(a)  prcides  a  sixty  day  period 
after  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  In  which 


a  party  may  appeal.  The  specla:  90  day  period 
for  appeals  In  cases  arUlng  in  the  Territories 
and  Possessions  has  been  deleted  since,  with 
modem  means  of  oommunicatlon.  It  is  no 
longer  needed. 

Section  3601(b)  provides  for  service  of  the 
notice  of  appeal  on  adverse  parties.  When  the 
United  States  is  the  adverse  party,  service 
shall  be  made  on  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury,  or  their  des- 
ignees, rather  than  on  the  collector,  the 
latter  office  having  been  abolished  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1965. 

Section  2601(c)  elaborates  on  the  power  of 
the  court  to  affirm,  modify,  vacate,  set  aside 
or  reverse  any  Judgment  or  order  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  and  to  remand  the  cause  or  re- 
quire stKh  further  proceedings  as  may  be 
Just  under  the  circumstances.  The  provision 
for  finality  of  the  court's  Judgment  or  order 
remains  substantially  unchanged. 

The  requirement  in  the  praent  law  that 
all  evidence  taken  by  and  befon  the  Customs 
Court  shall  be  competent  evidence  before 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  has 
been  omitted  as  tinnecessary.  The  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  has  power  and 
authority  similar  to  other  federal  appellate 
courts;  Its  decisions  will  be  based  upon  the 
the  record  made  before  the  lower  court. 

Precedence  of  American  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer or  wholesaler  cases 

Section  104  amends  section  2603  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
precedence  of  Amerlcaji  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer or  wholesaler  cases  In  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.  These  are  ap- 
peals arising  under  section  616  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1516). 
and  appeals  from  findings  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  provided  for  in  headnote  6  to 
schedule  8,  part  4,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1303).  The 
changes  are  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  sub- 
stance. 

Section  2602(a)  requires  the  court  to  give 
precedence  to  cases  arising  under  section  516 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  over 
all  other  cases  except  those  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (b)   of  section  2602. 

Section  2602(b)  Implements  the  provisions 
of  headnote  6  to  schedule  8,  part  4,  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1203).  It  requires  that  appeals  from 
findings  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
lating to  the  entry  of  Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus by  an  Institution  shall  receive  a 
preference  over  all  other  matters  before  the 
court. 

Duties  of  chief  fudge;  precedence  of  judges 

Section  105  amends  section  353  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  chief  judge  and  the  precedence 
of  judges.  The  revision  Is  more  a  matter  of 
form  than  substance. 

Section  253(a)  gives  the  chief  Judge,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court,  the  authority  to 
supervise  the  fiscal  affairs  and  clerical  force 
of  the  court.  This  represents  no  change  from 
the  provision  In  the  present  law. 

Section  253(b)  gives  the  chief  judge  au- 
thority to  promulgate  dockets. 

Section  263(c)  authorizes  the  chief  judge, 
under  rules  of  the  court,  to  designate  any 
judge  or  judges  of  the  court  to  try  any  case 
and,  when  the  circumstances  so  warrant,  to 
reassign  the  case  to  another  Judge  or  judges. 

Sections  253(d)  and  253(e)  contain  the 
substance  but  not  the  form  of  the  old  provi- 
sions governing  the  precedence  of  the  chief 
Judge  and  other  judges. 

Single-judge  trials 

Section  106  amends  section  254  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  t3ode  by  deleting  all 
provisions  for  appellate  decisions  of  three 
judges  in  the  Customs  Court.  All  appeals  from 
divisions  of  the  Customs  Court  will,  under 
the  provisions  of  proposed  section  1541  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  go  directly 
to  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  ^peals. 


Proposed  section  354,  title  38,  states  that, 
except  as  provided  by  section  255  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  all  cases  filed  in 
the  Customs  Court  shall  be  tried  by  a  single 
Judge. 

Publication  of  decisions 

Section  107  redesignates  section  255  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  as  section  257 
and  amends  the  section  to  conform  with 
changes  made  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980  as 
amended.  ' 

Three-judge  trials 

Section  108  adds  a  new  section  255  to  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
three- judge  trials.  The  substance  of  this  pro- 
vision is  entirely  new. 

Section  256(a)  authorizes  the  chief  judge, 
upon  application  by  any  party  to  a  cause  of 
action,  or  upon  his  own  initiative,  to  desig- 
nate any  three  Judges  of  the  court  to  hear 
and  determine  any  case  when  the  chief  judge 
finds  that  (1)  It  raises  an  issue  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  an  Executive  Order; 
or  (2)  it  has  broad  or  significant  implications 
in  the  administration  or  interpretation  of 
the  customs  laws.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  permit  broader  representation  of 
the  court  In  deciding  landmark  or  other  im- 
portant cases. 

Section  256(b)  states  that.  In  any  three- 
judge  court,  a  majority  of  the  Judges  desig- 
nated may  hear  and  determine  the  action 
and  all  questions  pending  therein. 

Trtots  at  ports  other  than  New  York 
Section  109  adds  section  256  to  title  28  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code.   It   Is  partially  a 
restatement  of  the  third  paragraph  of  exUt- 
ing  section  354  of  that  title. 

Section  256(a)  authorizes  the^hlef  judge 
to  designate  a  judge  or  Judges  to  proceed  to 
any  port  or  to  any  place  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  preside  at  a 
trial  or  hearing  at  the  port  or  place. 

Section  256(b)  allows  the  chief  judge, 
upon  application  of  a  party  and  for  good 
cause  shown,  or  upon  his  own  Initiative,  to 
authorize  a  Judge  to  preside  at  a  trial  or  a 
hearing  In  a  foreign  country.  The  parties  on 
occasion  have  been  seriously  handicapped  in 
the  presentation  of  their  cases  because  no 
provision  presently  exists  for  the  conduct  of 
a  hearing  In  a  foreign  country.  In  Important 
cases  It  would  be  useful  for  the  court  to  have 
the  evidence  adduced  through  live  witnesses 
rather  than  through  affidavits,  depositions, 
and  interrogatories. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  customs  court 
Section  110  amends  section  1582  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  restates  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Customs  Court  as  it  pres- 
ently appears  in  28  U.S.C.  1582  and  1583.  The 
language  Is  essentially  new. 

Section  1582(a)  gives  recognition  to  the 
changes  effected  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1965,  and  the  clarifying  language  pro- 
posed In  the  revision  of  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  as  set  out  In 
section  207  of  title  II  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Section  1582(b)  gives  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  brought  by  American  manu- 
facturers, producers  or  wholesalers  pursuant 
to  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended. 

Section  1582(c)  provides  that  the  Customs 
Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  of  a  case 
unless:  (1)  a  protest  has  been  filed  and  de- 
nied In  accordance  with  sections  514  and 
515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  or. 
If  the  decision  relates  to  actions  brought  by 
American  manufacturers,  producers  or  whole- 
salers, pursuant  to  section  516  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  all  remedies  pre- 
scribed therein  have  been  exhausted;  and 
(2)  all  liquidated  duUes  were  paid  prior  to 
the  flUng  of  the  complaint.  The  provision  for 
payment  of  liquidated  duties  does  not  apply 
to  cases  brought  under  section  516  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  which  provides  for  protesU  by 
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Amertcan     numufscturera,     producers,     or 

wholesalers  who  challenge  the  claaslflcatlon 
or  value  of  imported  merchandise. 

Section  158a(d)  provides  that  only  one 
dvll  action  may  be  brought  to  contest  the 
denial  of  a  single  protest.  However,  any  num- 
ber of  entries  of  merchandise  Involving  com- 
mon Issues  may  be  Included  in  a  single  ac- 
tion. Actions  may  be  consolidated.  If  there 
are  common  Issues,  by  order  of  the  court  or 
by  request  of  the  parties,  with  the  coxirt's 
approval. 

itepeol  of  section  1583 — Review  of  decisions 
on  protests 
Section  111  repeals  section  1583  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  which  provides 
for  the  Ciistoms  Court's  jurisdiction.  The 
substance  of  section  1683  now  ai»ears  In  sec- 
tion 1683. 

Time  for  commencement  of  action 
Section  lia  completely  revises  section  2631 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  If  for- 
merly set  forth  the  procedures  for  appeal 
to  the  Customs  Court  In  reappralsement  dis- 
putes. The  new  section  establishes  the  time 
for  commencing  an  action  In  the  Customs 
Court. 

Section  2631(a)  requires  that  a  suit  on  a 
protest  ttmied  pursuant  to  section  616(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  be 
brought  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
mailing  of  notice  of  its  denial.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  or  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
denial  of  a  protest  by  operation  of  law  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sections  515(b)  or 
515(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 
Section  2631  (b)  requires  that  actions  by 
American  manufacturers,  producers  or 
wholesalers  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  be  brought 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of 
a  notice  pursuant  to  section  516(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 

CtrSTOM    COTT8T    PROCEDURE    AND    FEES 

Section  113  completely  revises  section  2632 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  by  estab- 
lishing the  procedure  and  fees  in  the  Cus- 
toms Court.  The  automatic  referral  of  cases 
from  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  the  Customs 
Court  Is  abolished. 

Section  2632(a)  provides  that  a  party  may 
contest  a  denial  of  a  protest  under  section 
515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  or  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  516  of  the  same  Act.  by  bring- 
ing a  civil  action  In  the  court.  The  action  Is 
commenced  by  flUng  a  summons  In  the  form, 
manner  and  style  and  with  the  content  pre- 
scribed by  rules  of  the  court. 

Section  2632(b)  authorizes  the  court  to 
fix  a  flllng  fee.  payable  upon  commencing 
an  action,  provided  It  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  flllng  fee  charged  In  a  United 
States  district  court.  Whether  a  flllng  fee 
shall  be  charged  and.  If  so.  the  amount 
thereof.  Is  discretionary  with  the  court.  The 
court  Is  also  granted  discretionary  authority 
to  flx  all  other  fees  to  be  charged  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

Section  2632(c)  gives  the  court  authority 
to  adopt  rules  for  pleadings  and  other  papers, 
for  their  amendment,  service  and  flllng,  for 
consolidations,  severances  and  suspension 
of  cases,  and  other  procedural  matters. 

Section  2632(d)  retains  the  present  au- 
thority of  the  court  to  provide  by  rule  for 
consideration  of  any  new  ground  in  sup- 
port of  an  action  before  the  court  if:  (1)  it 
applies  to  the  same  merchandise  that  was  the 
subject  of  the  protesrt;;  and  (2)  It  is  related 
to  the  same  administrative  decision  contested 
In  the  protest. 

Section  2632(e)  requires  all  pleadings  and 
other  papers  filed  in  the  court  to  be  served 
on  all  the  adverse  parties  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  court.  Where  the  United 
States  is  the  adverse  party,  service  of  the 
•ummons  Is  to  be  made  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
their  designees. 

Section  2632(f)  Is  a  new  provision  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  hla 
designee,  when  served  with  a  summons,  to 
transmit  forthwith  to  the  court  the  follow- 
ing documents  as  an  offlclal  record  of  the  civil 
action:  (1)  consumption  or  other  entry;  (2) 
commercial  invoice:  (3)  special  Cuatoma 
Invoice;  (4)  copy  of  protest;  and  (5)  copy 
of  denial  of  the  protest,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
if  any  denial  has  been  issued. 

Precedence  of  American  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer or  wholesaler  cases 

Section  114  completely  revises  section  2633 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
providing  for  precedence  in  American  manu- 
facturer, producer  or  wholesaler  cases  arising 
under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended.  Section  2633  is  essentially  the 
same  as  present  section  2638  of  title  28. 
Notice 

Section  115  completely  revises  section  2634 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  by  pro- 
viding for  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the  Customs 
Court  to  be  given  to  all  parties,  under  rules 
of  the  court.  This  provision  is  essentially  the 
same  as  section  2632  In  the   present  title  28. 

Burden  of  proof;  evidence  of  value 
Section  116  completely  revises  section  2635 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
sets  forth   the  rules  concerning  biu*den  of 
proof  and  evidence  of  value. 

Section  2636(a)  provides  that  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate is  presumed  to  be  correct  and  the  bur- 
den to  prove  otherwise  shall  rest  upon  the 
party  challenging  the  decision.  This  is  a 
change  in  form  rather  than  substance  from 
the  provision  which  appears  in  the  present 
section  2633  of  title  28. 

Section  2635(b)  provides  that  reports  or 
depositions  of  consuls,  customs  officers,  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
positions and  affidavits  of  other  persons 
whose  attendance  cannot  reasonably  be  had. 
may  be  admitted  In  evidence  when  served 
upon  the  opposing  party  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  court,  and  that  price  lists 
and  catalogs  may  be  admitted  In  evidence 
when  duly  authenticated,  relevsmt  and 
material.  The  requirements  for  service  of 
reports,  depositions  and  affidavits  on  the 
opposing  party,  and  for  authenticity,  rele- 
vancy and  materiaUty  of  price  lists  and  cata- 
logs are  new.  The  remainder  of  section  2635 
(b)  does  not  differ  substantially  from  the 
provisions  that  appear  in  the  present  sec- 
tion 2633  of  Utle  28. 

Section  2635(c).  requiring  the  value  of 
merchandise  to  be  determined  from  the  evi- 
dence m  the  record  and  at  the  trial,  whether 
or  not  the  merchandise  or  samples  thereof 
are  available  for  examination,  is  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  the  provision  that  appears  in 
the  present  section  2631  of  title  28. 

Analysis  of  imported  merchandise 
SecUon  117,  providing  for  analysis  of  im- 
ported merchandise,  completely  revises  sec- 
tion 2636  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  provision 
that  appears  in  the  present  section  2639 
of  title  28. 

Witnesses;  inspection  of  documents 
Section  118,  providing  for  witnesses  and 
inspection  of  documents,  completely  revises 
section  2637  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  It  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
provisions  that  appear  in  the  present  section 
2634  of  utle  28. 

Decisions;  findings  of  fact  and  conclusioru 
of  law;  effect  of  opinions 

SecUon  119  completely  revises  secUon  2638 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

SecUon  2638(a)  gives  the  Judge  In  a  con- 
tested case  the  opUon  of  supporting  his  de- 
cision by  a  statement  of  flnding^  of  fact  and 


conclusions  of  law  Instead  of  requiring  a 
written  opinion  staUng  the  reasons  and  facta 
upon  which  a  decision  Is  based.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial change  from  the  provision  in  the 
present  secUon  2635  of  UUe  28. 

SecUon  2638(b)  provides  for  the  flnaUty 
of  the  Judges  decision,  absent  rehearing  or 
appeal.  It  differs  from  the  existing  secUon 
2636(a)  in  that  the  new  secUon  relates  to 
both  classlflcaUon  and  reappralsement  cases, 
whereas  the  exlsUng  secUon  refers  only  to 
reappralsement  cases. 

Retrial  or  rehearing 
Section  120  completely  revises  secUon  2639 
of  UUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  ood- 
tains  substacUally  the  same  provision  as 
appears  In  the  present  section  2640  of  title 
28  relaUng  to  retrial  or  rehearing.  A  thirty 
day  period  from  the  date  of  entry  of  the 
Judgment  or  order  is  granted  in  which  a 
party  may  move,  or  the  Judge  may  act  on  bis 
own  moUon,  for  a  retrial  or  rehearing. 

Repeal  of  sections  2640,  2641,  2642 — Rehear- 
ing or  retrial;  frivolous  protest  or  appeal; 
amendments  of  protests,  appeals  and 
pleadings 

SecUon  121  repeals  secUons  2640,  2641  and 
2642  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  provisions  of  section  2640,  relating  to 
retrial  or  rehearing,  axe  now  found  In  sec- 
Uon 121  of  the  bin,  amending  seoUon  2639 
of  title  28. 

The  p>rovlslons  of  seoUon  2641,  relaUng  to 
frivolous  appeals  and  the  imposition  of  fines 
in  connection  therewith,  are  no  longer  needed 
since  protests  are  no  longer  automaUcally 
referred  to  the  court.  All  acUons  in  the  court 
will  now  be  conunenced  by  a  summons.  The 
court's  general  powers  over  attorneys  prac- 
ticing before  it  should  be  sufficient  for  it  to 
oope  with  frivolous  acUons. 

Section  2642.  relating  to  amendment  of 
protests,  appeals  and  pleadings,  is  unneces- 
sary in  view  of  the  general  rulemaking  power 
given  to  the  Customs  Court  by  section  114  of 
this  bill,  amending  section  2632  of  title  28. 

Effective  date 
SecUon  122  is  a  new  provision  and  provides 
that  title  I  becomes  effective  on  January 
1,  1970.  A  nvunber  of  transitional  provisions 
are  included  to  cover  importations  prior  to 
the  effective  date.  Adequate  time  to  insti- 
tute the  changes  in  procedures  will  be  re- 
quired. If  consideration  and  passage  of  the 
bill  takes  longer  than  is  presenUy  antici- 
pated, an  appropriate  change  In  the  effective 
date  will  be  necessary  to  allow  for  the  time 
neded  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Section  122(a)  makes  UUe  I  applicable  to 
all  actions  and  proceedings  In  the  Customs 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Apepals  except  for  those  Involving  Importa- 
tions occurring  before  the  effective  date  for 
which  trial  has  commenced  by  the  effective 
date.  All  such  cases  will  be  governed  by  the 
law  in  effect  prior  to  January  1.  1970. 

Section  122(b)  deals  with  an  appeal  for 
reappralsement  timely  filed  wtlh  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  before  the  effective  date  but  as 
to  which  trial  has  not  yet  commenced  by 
such  date.  Since  such  an  appeal  Is,  under 
existing  law,  before  the  Customs  Court,  there 
win  be  no  necessity  for  the  party  to  file  a 
summons  as  required  by  this  title;  Instead  a 
summons  will  t}e  deemed  to  have  been  filed. 
After  the  decision  of  the  Customs  Court  has 
become  final  in  the  reappralsement  case,  the 
papers  will  be  returned  to  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  to  decide  any  remaining  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  entry  In  accordance  with 
section  500  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended.  However,  no  protest  or  summons 
filed  after  such  final  decision  can  include 
issues  which  were  raised  or  could  have  been 
raised  on  the  appeal  for  reappralsement. 

Section  122 (c)  deals  with  a  protest  timely 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  before 
January  1,  1970  which  is  disallowed  at  any 
time  but  as  to  which  trial  has  not  com- 
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menced  prior  to  the  effective  date.  There  will 
be  no  necessity  for  a  summons  to  be  filed  in 
order  to  bring  this  case  before  the  Customs 
Court.  Instead,  a  summons  will  be  deemed 
to  have  been  timely  and  properly  filed  xinder 
title  I. 

Section  122(d)  makes  all  provisions  of 
title  I  other  than  those  relating  to  flllng  of 
summonses  applicable  to  cases  covered  by 
sections  122(b)  and  122(c). 

Miscellaneous  amendments 

Section  123  amends  the  analyses  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapters,  11,  93.  95.  167  and  169  of 
UUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  conform 
with  the  changes  made  In  the  vartovis  secUon 
headings  contained  In  these  chapters. 

TirUE    n — ADl^NISTRATIVE    PROCEEDINGS   IN 
CUSTOMS    MATTERS 

Short  titU 
SecUon  201  of  this  title  provides  that  UUes 
I  and  in  may  be  cited  as  "The  Customs  Ad- 
ministrative Act  of  1969." 

Amendm,ent  of  sections 

SecUon  202  Indicates  that  references  to  sec- 
Uons of  the  Tariff  Act  are  deemed  to  refer 
to  sections  or  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  (19  U.8.C.  1202  et  seq.), 
unless  otherwise  provided. 

Effective  date 
Section  203  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  titles  11  and  III  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970.  This  conforms  with  the  January  1, 
1970  effective  date  fc*  title  I. 

Appraisement,  classification  and  liquidation 
procedures;  collections  and  refunds; 
limitations 

Section  204  amends  sections  500,  488  and 
505  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

Section  204(a)  of  this  tltie  amends  section 
500  of  the  Tariff  Act  by  ( 1 )  deleting  the  allo- 
cation of  specific  customs  functions  to  ap- 
praisers, assistant  and  deputy  appraisers  and 
examiners,  most  of  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
present  provisions  because  of  the  separation 
of  the  offices  of  appraiser  and  collector  before 
the  reorganization  of  the  Customs  field  serv- 
ice prescribed  in  Treasury  Department  Order 
No.  165-17  (T.D.  56464,  30  P.R.  10913).  dated 
August  10.  1965.  and  (2)  substituting  an 
enumeration  of  the  general  customs  func- 
tions of  appraisal,  classification,  liquidation, 
and  notice  to  be  performed  by  "the  appropri- 
ate customs  officer"  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  such  customs  officer  Is  required. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  (a)  appraise 
the  value  of  merchandise  In  the  unit  in 
which  such  merchandise  may  be  bought  or 
sold;  (b)  ascertain  the  classification  and 
rate  of  duty  applicable  to  such  merchandise; 
(c)  fix  the  amount  of  duty  payable  or  re- 
fundable: (d)  liquidate  the  enUry;  and  (e) 
give  notice  of  such  liquidation  to  the  Im- 
porter, consignee  or  agent  In  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  such 
regulations. 

Under  existing  law  the  liquidation  of  an 
entry,  which  is  the  final  administrative  de- 
termination of  duties  due,  must  await  a  final 
appraisement.  A  separate  notice  of  appraise- 
ment Is  given  and  the  appraisement  may  be 
challenged  by  an  appeal  for  a  reappralse- 
ment to  the  United  States  Customs  Court.  An 
appraisement  becomes  final  If  no  appeal  is 
filed  within  30  days  after  notice,  or.  If  an 
appeal  is  filed,  when  the  court  decision  on 
the  appeal  becomes  final. 

Under  proposed  new  section  500  and  501 
and  amended  section  503  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
customs  officers  will  make  a  final  liquida- 
tion of  duties  due.  on  the  basis  of  their  ad- 
ministrative determination  of  the  appraised 
value,  the  applicable  rate  of  duty,  and  the 
final  amoiint  of  duty  pftyable.  However,  the 


determination  of  the  appraised  value  will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  a  preliminary  adjudi- 
cation prior  to  liquidation. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  the  im- 
porter will  continue  to  be  advised  of  admin- 
istrative changes  In  appraised  value  which 
are  refiected  In  the  notice  of  final  liquida- 
tion, and  his  right  to  challenge  the  appraised 
value  determination  will  be  preserved.  It 
will,  however,  be  consolidated  In  a  single 
procedtire  for  protesting  all  decisions  on 
which  the  liquidation  is  based  under 
amendments  proposed  to  be  made  to  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act.  These  amendments  are 
discussed  more  fully  below.  This  change  will 
Implement  consolidated  customs  procedures 
in  effect  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1965  and  permit  the  Bureau  of  C\istoms 
to  make  these  procedures  fully  effective. 

Except  for  the  deletion  of  the  requirement 
under  existing  law  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
separate  formal  notice  of  appraisement  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
amendment  of  section  500  of  the  Tariff  Act  Is 
not  Intended  to  eliminate  any  requirement 
imposed  by  existing  law.  For  example,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Secretary's  regulations 
will  make  clear  that  the  performance  of  the 
statutory  appraisal  function  under  amended 
section  500  will  continue  to  entail,  where 
appropriate,  the  ascertaining  of  "the  number 
of  yards,  parcels  or  quantities  of  merchandise 
ordered  or  designated  for  examination"  as 
well  as  "whether  the  merchandise  has  been 
truly  and  correctly  Invoiced",  as  is  required 
of  the  appraiser  under  section  500  of  existing 
law. 

Such  ministerial  functions  as  these  were 
set  forth  in  the  present  provisions  to  desig- 
nate the  officers  who  are  to  perform  them, 
and  not  as  a  statutory  requirement  for  their 
performance.  With  the  abolition  of  the  sep- 
arate officers  of  appraiser  of  merchandise  and 
collector  of  customs,  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  such  administrative  detail  to  ap- 
pear In  the  statute.  If  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  section  500  is  adopted,  these  sub- 
stantive functions  will  still  have  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  extent  required  by  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Section  204(b)  of  this  tltie  repeals  section 
488  of  the  Tariff  Act.  which  directs  a  collec- 
tor to  cause  the  appraisal  of  entered  mer- 
chandise. This  function  will  become  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  customs  officer 
designated  under  the  proposed  amendment 
set   forth    In    section   204(a)    of   thU   title. 

Section  204(c)  of  this  title  amends  section 
505  of  the  Tariff  Act  by  deleting  reference  to 
(1)  receipt  by  a  collector  of  various  reports 
which  will  no  longer  be  prepared  and  (2)  the 
performance  of  certain  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  an  entry. 
The  remaining  text  Is  reworded  without  sub- 
stantive change.  The  deleted  provisions  have 
been  more  appropriately  Incorporated  in  the 
general  description  of  functions  set  forth 
m  section  204(a)  of  title  n. 
Repeal  of  separate  appraisement  procedure; 
voluntary  reliquidations 

Section  205  of  this  title  amends  section  501 
of  the  Tariff  Act.  which  describes  the  sep- 
arate notice  of  appraisement  procedure  and 
appeals  for  reappralsement  (by  either  the 
consignee  or  the  collector)  to  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  applicable  under  exist- 
ing law  prior  to  classification  of  the  mer- 
chandise and  final  liquidation  of  the  entry. 
The  existing  provision  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  consolidated  customs  procedures  govern- 
ing appraisement  and  classification  contem- 
plated under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1965  and  Customs  Delegation  Order  No.  22 
(T.D.  56470) . 

This  section  proposes  that  section  501  of 
the  Tariff  Act  be  amended  to  provide  that 
a  liquidation  made  by  the  appropriate  cus- 
toms officer  in  accordance  with  section  500 
of  the  Tariff  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
204(a)  of  title  II,  may  be  rellquldated  volun- 


tarily by  a  reviewing  customs  officer  In  any 
respect  within  90  days  from  the  date  on 
which  notice  or  the  original  liquidation  Is 
given  to  the  Importer,  consignee  or  agent. 
For  example,  this  provision  would  authorize 
a  rellquldatlon  during  the  specified  period 
on  the  basis  of  the  determination  of  an  In- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  original  appraised 
value  of  the  merchandise,  or  a  determina- 
tion that  the  classification  assigned  to  mer- 
chandise on  its  first  liquidation  was  In  error. 
Proposed  new  section  501  of  the  Tariff  Act 
further  provides  that  notice  of  such  rellqul- 
datlon shall  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  governing  notice  of  original  liquida- 
tions. 

The  major  change  encompassed  by  this 
amendment  Is  that  It  allows  customs  officers 
to  correct  erroneous  appraisements  (within 
the  time  limit  allowed)  whether  the  error  is 
discovered  by  the  officer  himself  or  brought 
to  his  attention  by  an  Interested  party.  To 
the  extent  that  this  provision  authorizes  ad- 
justment of  rates  of  duty  or  other  matters 
embraced  by  a  liquidation  under  existing 
law.  it  Is  merely  declaratory  of  existing  law. 
Under  existing  law.  final  appraisement  deci- 
sions must  be  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Customs  Court  by  the  collector  as  well  as 
the  Importer,  and  may  not  be  revised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  Adoption  of  this  provi- 
sion will  avoid  cluttering  the  court  with 
appraisement  matters  which  do  not  Involve 
controversy  but  where  the  court  has  been 
Involved  merely  because  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  lacked  the  authority  to  correct  Its 
own  recognized  errors  In  appraisement.  An- 
other change  is  permitting  more  than  one 
voluntary  rellquldatlon.  No  adjustments  un- 
der this  section  may  be  made  more  than  90 
days  after  notice  of  the  original  liquidation 
has  been  given,  however. 

Dutiable  value 
Section  206  of  this  title  revises  section 
503  of  the  Tariff  Act  further  to  refiect  con- 
solidated procedures  applicable  to  volun- 
tary modification  or-protest  and  judicial  re- 
view of  customs  decisions  covering  both  ap- 
praisement and  classification.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  Intended  to  make  clear  that 
except  as  provided  In  section  520(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  (relating  to  reliquidations  au- 
thorized to  correct  certain  errors  manifest 
from  the  record)  or  In  section  562  of  the 
Tariff  Act  (relating  to  withdrawal  from  ma- 
nipulating warehouses),  the  basis  for  assess- 
ment of  duties  on  Imported  merchandise 
subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty.  Includ- 
ing rates  which  are  dependent  In  any  man- 
ner on  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  shall 
be  the  latest  determination  of  value  upon 
which  a  final  assessment  of  duties  Is  based. 
Thus.  If  a  liquidation  under  section  500  of 
the  Tariff  Act  (as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  this  bill)  by  the  appropriate  customs  of- 
ficer become  final,  without  modification  by 
such  officer,  the  original  appraised  value 
shall  be  the  basis  for  assessment  of  duties. 
However.  If  the  customs  officer  should 
modify,  pursuant  to  section  501  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  (as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  this 
bill),  his  prior  determination  of  value  and 
rellquldate  the  entry  accordingly,  the  revised 
appraisement  would  constitute  the  basis  for 
assessment  of  duties.  Similarly,  If  a  final 
determination  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  should  require  modification  of  an 
appraisement,  the  final  appraised  value  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Customs  Court  would  constitute 
the  basis  for  assessment  of  duties. 
Protests 
Section  207  of  this  title  substantially  modi- 
fies section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act.  It  extends 
the  time  for  filing  protests  against  decisions 
of  customs  officers  and  extends  the  scop>e 
of  any  such  protest  to  cover  decisions  as  to 
the  appraised  value  of  merchandise. 

Section  514(a)  nas  been  reorganized  in  Ita 
form  of  presentation  In  order  to  clarify  the 
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categorlM  of  decUlona  and  flndlngs  (Includ- 
ing appralMment)  by  the  approprUte  ciu- 
tonu  officer  which,  In  the  absence  of  a  prop- 
er protest,  shall  become  final  00  days  after 
the  giving  of  notice.  The  revised  presenta- 
tion of  categories  Is  without  substantive 
effect. 

Section  614(a)  also  provides  that  admlnls- 
tntlve  decisions  set  forth  In  section  514(a) 
shall  be  final  and  concltislve  on  all  persons, 
including  the  United  States  and  any  officer 
thereof,  unless  a  protest  Is  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and.  In  the  event  that 
such  a  protest  la  denied  In  whole  or  In  part, 
unless  a  civil  action  contesting  such  denial 
Is  commenced  In  the  United  Statee  Customs 
Court   In   accordance   with  section   2633   of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  section  3631  of  that  title. 
Tb«    provision    for    Independent    Judicial 
procedures  departs  from  existing  law,  under 
which  protests  denied  In  whole  or  In  part 
are  referred  automatically  to  the  Customs 
Court.  In  so  doing.  It  brings  cxistoms  proce- 
dures more  closely  Into  line  with  the  ad- 
ministrative   procedures    of    other    agencies 
-    whose  final  decisions  are  usually  subject  to 
redetermlziatlon  only  In  circumstances  when 
the  party  adversely  affected  Initiates  an  In- 
depeadent.  Judicial  action  for  that  purpose. 
Section  &14(b)(l)    Is  amended  to  specify 
what  shall  be  contained  In  the  protests  re- 
quired to  be  filed  In  writing  with  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer,  how  numy  are  to 
be  filed  and  how  they  may  be  amended.  Al- 
though only  one  protest  may  be  filed  for 
each  entry  of  merchandise.  If  the  entry  cov- 
en merchandise  of  different  categories,  sep- 
arate protests  may  be  filed  for  each  cate- 
gory. In  addition.  If  sep«u«te  claims  are  filed 
with  respect  to  any  one  category  of  mer- 
chandise that  Is  the  subject  of  a  protest, 
they  shall  aU  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  a 
single  protect.  A  protest  may  be  amended, 
tinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, at  any  time  within  the  90  day  period 
In  which  the  protest  could  have  been  filed 
under  this  section. 

Section  514(b)  (2)  extends  the  time  for 
filing  protests  against  decisions  of  customs 
officers  from  60  days  to  90  days  after  notice 
of  decision  Is  given. 

Section  514(c)  precludes  the  filing  of  a 
protest  against  the  decision  of  a  cxKtoms 
officer  on  a  rellquldatlon  of  an  entry  upon 
any  question  not  Involved  In  the  rellqulda- 
tlon. 

Review  of  protests 
SecUon  308  of  the  title  modifies  section 
515  of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  sets  forth  pro- 
cedures for  administrative  and  Judicial  re- 
view of  protests  against  a  collector's  decision 
with  respect  to  the  classification  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Section  515(a),  which  wo\ild  apply  to  the 
appraisement  as  well  as  the  classification 
aspects  of  a  decision  by  a  customs  officer, 
requires  a  review  of  a  protest  by  the  appro- 
priate customs  officer.  Under  existing  law. 
review  by  the  collector  Is  required  within  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  protest  Is 
actually  filed.  This  time  limit  Is  no  longer 
Imposed  In  view  of  the  new  provision  In 
section  515(b)  for  obtaining  accelerated  dls- 
poeltlon  of  a  protest. 

The  proposed  bill  eliminates  the  provUlon 
In  existing  law  for  automatic  referral  to  the 
United  States  Customs  Court,  together  with 
accompanying  documents  or  exhibits,  of  all 
protests  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
which  are  denied.  As  previously  indicated, 
under  section  112  and  113  of  title  I,  amend- 
ing sections  2631  and  2632  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Importers  who  desire 
Judicial  reconsideration  of  a  protested  ad- 
ministrative decision,  to  the  extent  that  It 
has  been  upheld  by  reviewing  customs  offi- 
cers, win  be  required  to  Initiate  proceedings 
m  the  Customs  Court  within  180  days  of  such 
denial  by  filing  a  summons. 
The  requirement  of  filing  a  summons  will 
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eliminate  the  sending  to  court  of  cases  In 
which  Judicial  review  Is  really  not  sou^t 
but  protests  are  entered  at  the  administra- 
tive level  to  preserve  the  Importer's  rights 
while  he  studies  the  situation.  At  present 
there  are  thousands  of  such  cases  annually. 
Their  elimination  will  be  a  great  service  to 
the  Customs  Bureau  and  the  Customs  Court 
and  will  not  prejudice  Importers  who  will 
still  be  free  to  go  to  the  court  If  they  so 
desire. 

Section  516(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  permits  a 
protesting  party  to  request  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  his  protest  at  any  time  after  90  days 
following  the  filing  of  such  protest.  If  no 
final  action  U  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms within  30  days  following  such  a  request, 
the  protest  Is  deemed  to  be  denied,  and  the 
protesting  party  will  be  free  to  file  a  sum- 
mons In  the  Customs  Court  with  respect  to 
the  protested  issues. 

Section  515(c)  of  the  lYtflff  Act  provides 
that  any  protest  not  disposed  of  under  sec- 
tions 516<a)  or  516(b)  shall  be  deemed 
denied  after  two  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  the  protest  was  filed.  This  provision 
will  require  the  reviewing  customs  officer  to 
take  final  action  on  the  merits  of  a  protest 
within  two  years  following  the  date  on  which 
It  Is  filed  without  regard  to  whether  an  Im- 
porter has  requested  Its  accelerated  dis- 
position. If  such  action  Is  not  taken  within 
this  maximum  two  year  period,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  will  be  divested  of  Jurisdiction 
to  take  any  further  action  on  the  protest 
and  It  would  automatically  be  deemed  denied 
at  the  end  of  this  period.  The  Importer,  of 
course,  will  retain  his  right  to  seek  consid- 
eration of  his  claims  on  the  merits  through 
action  In  the  Custom  Court. 

Petitions  by  American  manufacturers, 
producers  or  wholesalers 

Section  209  of  the  title  revises  section  516 
of  the  Tariff  Act  (dealing  with  appeal  or 
protest  by  American  producers,  manufac- 
turers or  wholesalers)  to  reflect  the  consoli- 
dation of  appraisal  and  classification  proce- 
diues  within  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms,  but  Is 
not  designed  to  have  substantive  effect  on 
the  rights  of  the  parties  under  the  existing 
law.  A  procedure  for  commencing  a  civil  ac- 
tion by  filing  a  summons  directly  In  the 
Customs  Coiu-t  replaces  the  provision  under 
existing  law  for  the  submission  of  a  protest 
against  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Secretary, 
since  at  present  such  protests  must  be  re- 
ferred automatically  to  the  Customs  Court 
without  administrative  review.  This  provi- 
sion has  no  application  to  {xtxsedures  estab- 
lished under  P.L.  89-651  for  appeals  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  from  certain  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Refunds  and  errors 
Section  210  of  this  title  amends  section 
520(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  (dealing  with  re- 
funds and  errors)  by  substituting  "the  ap- 
propriate cxistoms  officer"  for  "a  collector" 
and  by  extending  to  90  days  (from  60  days 
under  existing  law)  the  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing a  liquidation  or  exaction,  when  the 
liquidation  or  exaction  Is  made  more  than  9 
months  (instead  of  10  months)  after  the 
date  of  appraisement,  entry  or  other  cus- 
toms transaction,  during  which  a  custonu 
officer  may  be  authorized  to  correct  a  cleri- 
cal error  or  error  in  fact  (or  other  inadver- 
tence not  amoimtlng  to  an  error  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  law)  adverse  to  the  Importer 
and  manifest  from  the  record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  the  Importer  to  file  a  valid 
protest.  Such  extension  of  time  Is  required 
by  the  greater  volume  of  Imports  which 
must  be  processed  In  our  ports  and  the 
greater  complexity  of  Individual  transac- 
tions which  now  undergo  a  consolidated  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  In  the  course  of 
which  an  obvious  clerical  error  or  mistake 
of  fact  might  not  be  detected  prior  to  a 
final  post-Uquldation  review  of  the  entire 
record. 
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Section  301  of  this  title  eliminates  aU  spe< 
clflc  references  to  appraisers  and  collectors 
and  their  assistants  and  to  other  customs 
officers  bearing  specific  titles  wherever  such 
references  s^pamr  In  the  Tariff  Act  (other 
than  references  which  are  revised  in  con- 
nection with  other  substantive  changes  pro- 
posed in  separate  amendments  In  title  II), 
and  substitutes  a  reference  to  "appropriate 
customs  officer"  or  "officer  of  the  customs". 
This  provision.  In  effect,  implements  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Reorganization  Plans  No.  1 
(1966)  and  No.  36  (1960),  which  aUow  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  and  redelegate  per- 
formance and  responsibility  for  any  of  the 
fimctions  of  the  Customs  Service.  This 
change  will  assure  that  the  statute  remains 
consistent  with  whatever  delegations  pat- 
tern may  from  time  to  time  be  adopted  for 
the  most  efficient  employment  of  customa 
officers. 

Sections  303  to  330.  Inclusive,  amend  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  other  than  the  Tariff 
Act  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  ren- 
dered otoolete  by  current  or  past  admlnlsr 
tratlve  reorganizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs. 

Section  303  amends  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1914,  c.  233,  S  1,  38  Stat.  633.  as  amended  by 
Act  of  May  39.  1938,  c.  901,  i  1(19),  46  Stat. 
987  (10  UJ3.C.  3),  to  strike  any  reference  to 
the  office  of  the  collector  of  customs.  The 
Act,  as  amended,  will  continue  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  customs-collection 
districts,  ports  of  entry,  and  headquarters 
for  such  customs-collection  districts. 

Section  303  amends  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1933,  c.  361,  {  3,  43  Stat.  1453,  as  amended 
by  Acts  of  January  13,  1935,  c.  76,  43  Stat. 
748;  May  28.  1926,  c.  411,  §  1.  44  Stat.  669: 
June  17.  1930.  C.  407.  title  IV,  SS  518.  640, 
46  Sta.t.  737,  763;  and  June  36.  1048.  c.  646, 
:  39,  63  Stat.  903  (10  U.S.C.  6) ,  to  strike  any 
reference  to  si>eclflc  officers  of  the  customs. 
The  section,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  will 
continue  to  provide  authority  for  the  des- 
ignation of  customs  officers  for  foreign 
service.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  continue 
to  have  authority  to  reject  the  name  of  any 
officer  so  designated. 

Section  304  amends  Rev.  Stat.  {  3610.  as 
amended  by  Acts  of  February  27.  1877,  c.  69, 
i  1.  19  Stat.  245;  July  31,  1894,  c.  174,  S  4,  38 
Stat.  205:  March  2,  1895,  c.  177,  §  6.  28  Stat. 
807;  Aug.  24,  1912,  c.  355,  S  1,  37  Stat.  434; 
and  June  17,  1930.  c.  497,  title  IV,  i  523,  46 
Stat.  740  (19  U.8.C.  31),  to  strike  any  refer- 
ence to  specific  customs  officers  and  siieclflc 
forms  and  amounts  of  bonds.  The  Act  of 
March  2,  1896.  28  Stat.  807,  which  amended 
this  provision  and  the  provision  discussed 
In  section  306,  superseded  by  Inference  and 
necessity  the  requirement  of  a  specific  bond 
form,  but  the  statutory  language  regarding 
the  forms  and  amounts  of  these  bonds  has 
not  been  specifically  repealed  heretofore.  The 
section,  as  amended,  will  continue  to  provide 
that  a  bond  to  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
quired of  any  customs  officer  for  the  true  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Section  306  amends  Rev.  Stat.  { 2620,  aa 
amended  by  Acts  of  July  31,  1894,  c.  174,  S  4, 
28  Stat.  206;  March  2. 1896,  c.  177.  §  5,  28  Stat. 
807;  and  Jiine  17,  1930,  c.  497,  tlUe  IV,  8  623. 
46  Stat.  740  (19  U.S.C.  33).  to  strike  any 
reference  to  specific  officers  of  the  customs. 
The  section,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  will 
continue  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  set  forth  in  regulations  con- 
ditions for  the  filing  of  bonds  under  section 
31  of  title  19  of  the  United  States  Code,  ap- 
propriate amounts,  and  procedures  for  their 
approval. 

Section  306  amends  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912.  c.  366.  :  8.  37  Stat.  487.  as  amended  by 
Act  of  June  6.  1930.  c.  186.  63  Stat.  810  (19 
U.S.C.  60) .  which  provides  that  postmasters 
Mid  collectors  of  customs  and  certain  other 
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government  officials  may  administer  certain 
oaths  to  expense  accounts.  The  amendment 
will  strike  any  reference  to  collectors  of 
customs. 

Sections  307-310.  inclusive,  eliminate  all 
specific  references  to  appraisers  and  col- 
lectors and  their  assistants  and  to  other 
customs  officers  bearing  specific  titles  where- 
ever  such  references  appear  in  existing  legis- 
lation other  than  the  Tariff  Act  and  sub- 
stitute a  reference  to  "appropriate  customs 
officer"  or  "officer  of  the  customs".  These 
provisions,  in  effect,  implement  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1066 
and  No.  26  of  1950,  which  allow  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  delegate  and  redelegate  performance 
and  responsibility  for  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  Customs  Service.  These  changes  will  as- 
sure that  these  statutes  remain  consistent 
with  whatever  delegation  pattern  may.  from 
time  to  time,  be  adopted  for  the  most  efficient 
employment  of  customs  officers. 

Section  320  amends  the  Aot  of  June  16, 
1938.  c.  362.  50  Stat.  303,  1946  Reorg.  Plan 
No.  3  SI  101-104.  60  Stat.  1097  (10  UB.C. 
1435b).  which  provides  that,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, in  order  to  expedite  the  dis- 
patch of  vessels  operating  on  regular  sched- 
ules, the  collector  may  receive  reports  of 
arrival  and  entry  and  give  clearance  for 
such  vessels  under  regulations  prescribed 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Ocmimerce  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  proposed 
amendment  will  strike  reference  to  Joint  Is- 
suance of  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Inasmuch  as  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1946  transferred  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  this  statute 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Repeals 

Section  321  enumerates  specific  provisions 
which  are  repealed.  These  provisions  deal 
with  the  tenure,  powers  and  duties  of  named 
Customs  officials  whose  positions  or  func- 
tions have  been  abolished  or  reconstituted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plans  No.  1 
of  1966  and  No.  26  of  1960. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966  and 
Treasxiry  Department  Order  No.  165-17,  is- 
sued pursuant  thereto,  abolished  all  field 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  which  ap- 
pointments are  required  to  be  made  by  the 
President  and  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  all  functions  vested  by  statute 
In  Bureau  of  Customs  personnel  since  the 
effective  date  of  the  last  similar  transfer  of 
such  functions,  authorized  under  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  26  of  1960.  These  reorgani- 
zation plans  SLTe  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  authority  to  redel- 
egate the  performance  of  any  customs  func- 
tions. Measures  taken  pursuant  to  these  plans 
have  consolidated  the  responsibility  for  op- 
erations at  the  various  ports  of  entry  in  dis- 
trict directors  acting  under  the  supervision 
of  a  regional  commissioner.  In  addition, 
these  measures  have  rendered  obsolete  the 
following  statutory  provisions,  which  are  re- 
pealed by  section  321 : 

(a)  Rev.  Stat.  S  2613  as  amended  by  Act  of 
September  21.  1922,  c.  366,  title  IV,  i  523,  42 
Stat.  974  (19  U.S.C.  5),  provides  that  collec- 
tors, comptrollers,  and  surveyors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(b)  Act  of  July  5,  1932,  c.  430,  title  I,  §  1, 
47  SUt.  584  (19  U.S.C.  5a)  abolished,  except 
at  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  offices  of  sur- 
veyor and  appraiser,  together  with  those  of 
their  assistants  and  deputies,  and  transferred 
the  duties  of  such  officers  to  such  persons  as 

"    the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  designate. 

(c)  Act  of  March  4.  1923,  c.  261.  §  3.  43 
Stat.  1453  (19  U.S.C.  7)  authorized  collectors, 
comptrollers,  surveyors,  and  appraisers  to 
appoint  assistants,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  also 


authorized  the  collector  at  New  York,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  appoint 
a  solicitor  to  the  collector. 

(d)  Rev.  Stat.  {  3639,  as  amended  by  Acts 
of  March  8,  1906,  c.  1413,  {  1,  33  SUt.  983,  and 
March  4,  1933,  c.  261  {  4,  43  Stat.  1453  (19 
UJ3.C.  8) ,  provides  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  collector,  comptroller,  sur- 
veyor, or  appraiser  the  principal  assistant  to 
such  officer  shall  give  bond  when  required, 
act  as  such  officer,  and  receive  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  office  until  the  vacancy  is  filled, 
and  also  provides  that  vacancies  in  the  office 
of  such  principal  assistants  and  solicitor 
shall  be  filled  by  the  promotion  or  transfer  of 
a  trained  and  qualified  customs  officer. 

(e)  Rev.  Stat.  I  2626,  as  amended  by  Act 
of  March  4,  1923,  c.  251,  i  8,  42  Stat.  1468  (19 
VS.C.  9),  provides  that  in  the  case  of  the 
disability  of  a  collector,  the  duties  vested  in 
him  shall  devolve  on  his  assistant  or,  if 
there  be  no  assistant,  upon  the  comptroller 
of  the  same  district,  or  if  there  be  no  comp- 
troller, they  shall  devolve  upon  the  surveyor 
at  the  port  designated  as  the  district  head- 
quarters, if  any  there  be. 

(f )  Rev.  Stat.  {  2630,  as  amended  by  Acts 
of  March  4,  1923,  c.  361,  St  3,  3,  42  SUt.  1453, 
and  January  13,  1926,  c.  76,  43  SUt.  748  (19 
U.S.C.  10) ,  provides  that  in  case  of  occasional 
and  necessary  absence,  or  sickness,  any  col- 
lector may  exercise  bis  powers  and  perform 
his  duties  by  deputy. 

(g)  Rev.  SUt.  {2632,  as  amended  by  Act  of 
June  17, 1930,  c.  497,  title  IV,  5623, 46  Stat.  740 
(19  UJ3.C.  II) ,  provides  that  in  case  of  occa- 
sional or  necessary  absence,  or  sickness,  and 
not  otherwise,  comptrollers  and  surveyors 
may  respectively  exercise  and  perform  their 
functions,  p>owers,  and  duties  through  a  dep- 
uty. 

(h)  Act  of  February  6.  1907.  c.  471,  34  SUt. 
880,  as  amended  by  Acto  of  March  4,  1923,  c. 
251.  92,  42  Stat.  1463,  and  January  13,  1925,  c. 
76,  43  SUt.  748  (19  U.S.C.  36),  provides  that 
deputy  collectors  shall  have  authority  to  re- 
ceive entries,  collect  duties  and  to  perform 
any  or  all  functions  prescribed  by  law  for  col- 
lectors. 

(1)  Rev.  SUt.  12683  (18  U.S.C.  37)  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  clothe 
any  deputy  collector  at  a  port  other  than  the 
district  headquarters  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  principal  appertaining  to  official  acU. 

(J)  Act  of  March  4,  1923,  c.  251  i  7,  42  SUt. 
1464  (19  VS.C.  61)  provides  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  laborers,  no  compensation  fixed 
imder  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  be  greater 
than  30  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  existing 
law.  Compensation  of  such  employee  is  now 
provided  for  in  Part  lU  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(k)  Act  of  August  38,  1890,  c.  813,  iU,  3,  36 
SUt.  362  (19  UJ3.G.  63)  provides  that  customs 
employees  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  shall  have 
the  leave  of  absence  privileges  provided  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1883,  22  SUt.  S64.  Leave 
privileges  of  such  employees  are  now  pro- 
vided for  in  Part  m  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  ix>int  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
together  with  certain  accompanying 
material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  accompanying  material  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Stattsiknt  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings 

Mr.  Ttdings.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  senior  senator  from  Ne- 
braska, my  colleague  on  the  ImprovemenU 
in    Judicial    Machinery    Subcommittee    In 


sponsoring  this  blU  to  change  the  outmoded 
procedural  provisions  in  the  law  that  now 
hami>er  the  courts  in  dealing  effectively  with 
the  rising  volume  of  customs  cases.  These 
reforms  in  Judicial  administration  in  the 
Ciistoms  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  are  long  overdue. 

The  Customs  Court  is  an  Article  in  court 
of  record  consisting  of  nine  Judges,  with  of- 
fices located  at  the  port  of  New  York.  It  was 
esUblished  In  1926  as  the  successor  to  the 
Board  of  Oeneral  Appraisers.  The  Board 
was  an  administrative  tribunal  created  in 
1890  and  it  exercised  quasi-Judicial  func- 
tions in  reviewing  appeals  from  decisions  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Unfortimately,  when  the  Customs  Court 
was  created  in  1926,  Congress  was  content 
to  change  the  name  from  Board  of  Oeneral 
Appraisers  to  Customs  Court,  without  essen- 
tially changing  IU  powers,  procedures  or 
duties.  As  a  result,  the  Customs  Court  con- 
tinues to  function  in  many  respecu  as 
though  It  were  an  administrative  tribunal 
reviewing  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. This  anomalous  situation  accounts  In 
great  part  for  the  court's  difficulties  in  keep- 
ing up  with  IU  current  workload. 

The  principal  weaknesses  in  the  organi- 
zation, functions  and  procedures  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  are: 

1.  Automatic  referral  of  all  cases  from 
the  Bureau  of  Customs; 

2.  Absence  of  any  requirement  that  the 
litigant  take  some  specific  action  to  invoke 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court; 

3.  Lack  of  express  authority  to  Impose  a 
filing  fee  for  conunencing  an  action; 

4.  Existence  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
procedures  for  trial  of  reappraisement  and 
protest  cases; 

5.  Use  of  three-Judge  tribunal  to  decide 
protest  cases; 

6.  Use  of  three-Judge  tribunal  to  review 
single-Judge  decisions  In  appraisement 
cases; 

7.  Need  to  prepare  written  opinion  In  all 
cases,  with  a  sutement  of  reasons  and  the 
facte  on  which  the  decision  is  based; 

8.  Lack  of  power  of  single  Judges  hearing 
classification  cases  in  porU  ouUlde  of  New 
York  to  decide  the  case. 

This  bill  will  change  these  outdated  pro- 
visions of  law  and  will  provide  the  Customs 
Court  with  Judicial  powers  and  procedures 
exercised  by  other  federal  courte. 

The  bill  will  make  comparable  changes  in 
procedures  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  con- 
form with  these  revised  Judicial  processes. 
The  overall  result  should  be  a  faster  and 
more  effective  determination  of  customs  dis- 
putes. 

Brlefiy,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  auto- 
matic referral  of  cases  to  the  court.  A  litigant 
will  be  required  to  commence  an  action  by 
filing  a  sununons  and  by  paying  a  filing  fee, 
if  the  court.  In  iU  discretion,  has  so  deter- 
mined. There  will  be  no  distinction  between 
appraisement  and  classification  cases.  All 
cases  will  be  tried  by  a  single  Judge  uiUess  a 
constitutional  question  or  an  Issue  Involv- 
ing broad  and  significant  Implications  in 
customs  law  or  procedures  is  raised.  If  the 
chief  Judge  finds  either  of  these  conditions 
are  present,  he  wUl  have  authority  to  desig- 
nate a  three-Judge  panel  to  hear  the  case. 
In  contested  cases,  the  Judge  will  have  the 
option  of  supporting  bis  decision  by  either 
a  sUtement  of  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  or  by  an  opinion  sUting  the 
reasons  and  facte  upon  which  his  decision  is 
based.  All  appeals  will  go  directly  to  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

A  legislative  proposal  to  modernize  the  pro- 
cedures in  the  Customs  Court  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  was  first  Introduced  as  S. 
4194  in  the  90th  Congress.  Thereafter,  wide- 
spread consulutlons  and  discussions  took 
place    between    the    Oovemment    and    the 
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bench,  bar  and  Importing  Industry  under  the 
sagacious  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  the  Director  of  the 
federal  Judicial  Center  and  the  Honorable 
Paul  P.  Rao,  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Court. 

Among  those  who  were  consulted  and  who 
presented  views  and  comments  were:  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals; the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  various  Im- 
porter groups;  the  Association  of  the  Cxib- 
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toms  Bar;  the  Customs  Committee  of  the 
Section  on  Administrative  Law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Individuals  concerned  with  cus- 
toms procediu-es  In  the  courts  and  In  the 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  bUl  introduced  today  Is  a  final  refine- 
ment of  all  these  collaborative  efnorts.  Its 
passage  will  result  In  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  the  Judicial  procedures  in  the  cus- 
toms courts  and  will  provide  the  importers 
and  the  Government  with  more  etTective 
machinery  for  disposing  of -customs  disputes. 


Comparison  or  Provisions  in  Revisb)  Bill, 

REVISED    BILL.    9 1ST   CONGRESS 

Title  I 
Sec.  101.  Date  Changed  to  1969. 
Sec.  102.  Substantially  unchanged. 
Sec.  103.  Substantially  unchanged. 

Sec.  104.  Clarifies  provision. 
Sec.  106.  Clarifies  power  of  chief  Judge. 
Sec.   106.  New  language  for  single  Judge 
trial.  "* 

Sec.  107.  Langiiage  change  only. 
Sec.    108.   New   provision    for   three-Judge 
trials. 

Sec  109.  Language  changes  only.  ' 

Sec- 110.  Language  changes  only  except  for 
clarification  In  Sec.  1582(d). 

Sec.  111.  Repeals  section  on  appellate 
Jurisdiction. 
Sec.  112.  Language  changes  only. 
Sec.  113.  Substantive  changes:    (a)    sum- 
mons Instead  of  complaints,  (b)  DlscreUon- 
ary  power  to  Impose  filing  fee;  (c)  Power  to 
order  consolidations,  severances,  suspensions 
and  other  procedural  matters;   (d)  Power  to 
consider  new  grounds  In  support  of  an  action; 
(e)   Service  on  adverse  parties;  and  (f)   Re- 
quirement for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
transmit  to  court  an  ofllctal  record. 
Sec.  114.  Restatement  of  Sec.  2638. 
Sec.  115.  Restatement — no  change. 
Sec.  116.  Changed  to  provide  for  service  on 
opposing  party.   Reference  to  admission  of 
copies  of  offlclal  documents  deleted  as  un- 
necessary because  of  a  court's  power  to  so 
provide  by  rules.  , 

Sec.  117.  No  change  In  substance. 
Sec.  118.  No  substantive  change. 
Sec.  119.  No  substantive  change. 
Sec.  120.  No  substantive  change. 
Sec.  121.  Sec.  2640 — covered  by  Sec.  120; 
Sec.  2641 — unnecessary,  can  be  dealt  with  by 
court  under  Its  rules;  Sec.  2642,  now  part  of 
Sec.  113,  amending  Sec.  2632(d). 


Sec.  122. — Unchanged  except  for  effective 
date. 

Sec.  123. — Reflect  changes  in  section  head- 
ings. 

Title  II 

Sec.  201.  Unchanged  except  for  date. 

Sec.  202.  Unchanged. 

Sec.  203.  Unchanged  except  for  date. 

Sec.  204.  Sec.  500(b)  and  Sec.  505(b) 
clarified. 

Sec.  306.  Unchanged  except  for  minor  qlari- 
ficatlon  In  first  sentence  of  Sec.  501.  i 

Sec.  206.  Unchanged.  ' 

Sec.  207.  Bfinor  changes  clarifying  Sec. 
514(a)(2).  Sec.  614(a)(3),  last  two  sentences 
in  Sec.  614(a),  Sec.  614(b)(1)  and  Sec. 
514(c). 

Sec.  208.  Substantive  changes:  (1)  Elimi- 
nate 90-day  review  requirement;  (2)  Provide 
for  maUed  notice  of  denial  of  protest;  and 
(3)  Provide  for  constructive  denial  of  protest 
after  two  years. 

Sec.  209.  Minor  changes  in  Sec.  616(d)  and 
(e). 

Sec.  210.  Unchanged. 


91sT  Congress  and  S.  4194,  90th  Congress 

S.   4IM,    80TH   congress 

Title  I 
Sec.  1. 
Sec.  2. 
Sec.  3. 

Sec.  4.  Omitted. 
Not  in  S.  4194. 
Not  In  S:  4194. 
Sec.  5. 

Sec.  6. 

Not  In  S.  4194. 

Sec.  8. 
Sec.  9. 

Sec.  10. 

Sec.  20. 
Sec.  11. 


Not  in  S.  4194. 
Sec.  12. 
Sec.  13. 


Sec.  18. 
Sec.  14. 
Sec.  16. 
Sec.  19. 
Sec.  21. 


Sec.    16.  Omitted— Related   to   appellate 
term. 

Sec.    17.  Omitted— Related    to    appeUate 
term. 
Sec.  22. 

Sec.  23. 


Seel. 
Sec.  2. 
Sec.  3. 
Sec.  6. 

Sec.  6. 

Sec.  7. 
Sec.  8. 


Sec.  9. 

Sec.  10. 
Sec.  11. 


s.  301  (a).  Correction. 

c.  301(b).CorrecUon. 

:.  301(c).  Correction. 

:.  301(d).  Correction. 

i.  301  (e) .  Correction. 

:.  301  (f ) .  Correction. 

:.  301  (g) .  Correction. 

:.  301(h).  Correction. 

5.301(1).  Correction. 

5. 301  (J).  Correction. 

;.  301  (k) .  Correction. 

!.  301(1).  Correction. 

:.  301  (m) .  Correction. 

!.  301  (n).  Correction 

!.  301  (o) .  Correction. 

!.  301  (p) .  Correction. 

:.  301  (q).  Correction. 

!.  301  (r).  Correction. 

!.  301  (s) .  Correction. 

:.  301  (t) .  Revises  wording  in  new  section. 

1. 301  (u) .  Correction. 

:.  301  (V) .  Correction. 

.  301  (w).  Revises  wording  in  new  sec- 

.  301  (X) .  Revises  wording  In  new  section, 
.  301  (y).  Correction. 
.  301  (z) .  Correction. 
.  301  (aa) .  Correction. 
.  301  (bb) .  Correction. 
.  301(cc).  Correction. 
.  301(dd).  Correction. 
.  301(e€).  Correction. 
.  301(ff).  Correction. 
.301(gg).  Correction. 
.301(hh).  Correction. 
.301(11).  Correction. 
301  (JJ).  Correction. 
.  301(kk).  Correction. 
.302.  Correction. 
.303.  Correction. 

304.  Correction. 

305.  Correction. 

306.  Correction. 

307.  Correction. 

308.  Correction. 

309.  Correction. 

310.  Correction. 
311. 

312.  Correction. 

313.  Correction. 

314.  Correction. 

315.  Correction. 

316.  Correction. 

317.  Correction. 

318.  Correction. 
319. 

320.  Correction. 

321.  Correction. 
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The  Need  TO  Modkrnizk  Citstoms 
Proceedings  Problem 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  United  States 
Cmtoms  Court  has  been  faced  with  a  sharp 
Increase  in  its  workload.  In  FY  1963,  it  re- 
ceived about  35,000  new  cases.  By  FT  1968 
over  108,000  new  cases  were  received.  In  this 
same  period  the  court  has  increased  its  rate 
of  termination  of  cases  from  an  ftnTumi  aver- 
age of  32,000  during  the  FT  1963-FT  1966 
period  to  more  than  43,000  in  FT  1968. 

Despite  the  substantial  rise  in  Its  case  ter- 
mination rate,  the  court  has  been  faced  with 
a  growing  accumulation  of  pending  cases.  In 
FY  1963  these  amoimted  to  186,452;  in  FT 
1964,  to  199,660;  in  FT  1966,  to  218,926-  in  FT 
1966,  to  246,123;  In  FT  1967,  to  343,066;  and 
in  FT  1968,  to  404,932.  By  December  31,  1968 
the  number  of  pending  cases  had  risen  to 
431,348.  By  March  31, 1969.  439,278  cases  were 
pending. 

CAUSES 

Among  the  primary  contributing  factors 
for  the  court's  rising  workload  are  the  out- 
moded statutory  provisions  wblch  govern  the 


91ST  Congress  and  S.  4194,  90th  CoNOBBaa — 
Continued 

s.  41 04,  90TH  congress — Continued 


Sec.  4(b),  Title  n. 
Sec.  4(b).  Title  II 
Sec.  4(a),  Title  n. 
Sec.  4(b), -n tie  II. 
Sec.  4(b),  Title  n. 
Sec.4(b),'ntlen. 
Sec.4(b),'ntlen. 
Sec.4(b),'ntlen. 
Sec.4(b),'ntlen. 
Sec.4(d),'ntlen. 
Sec.4(e),'ntlen. 
Sec.  4(b), 'ntlen. 
Sec.  4(b),  Title  n. 
Sec.  4(b),  Title  n. 
Sec.  4(b), -ntlen. 
Sec.  4(b),  Title  n. 
Sec.  4(b), Title  n. 
Sec.4(f),'ntlen. 
Sec.4(b),'ntleII. 
Sec.  4(g),  Title  II. 
Sec.  4(g), -ntlen. 
Sec.  4(b),  Title  n. 


Sec.  4(h), -ntlem. 

Sec.4(b),'ntlein. 

Sec.  4(1). 'n tie  ni. 

Sec.  4(b),  Title  ni. 

Sec.  4(b),  -ntle  n. 

Sec.4(J),  Title  n. 

Sec.4(k)   and  4(1), 

Title  n. 

Sec.4(m).  Title  n. 

Sec.4(n),  Title  n. 

Sec.  4(b),  'nue  H. 

Sec.  4(b),  'ntle  IL 

Sec.  4(0),  Title  n. 

Sec.  4(b),  "ntle  U. 

Sec.  2(a),  -ntle  in. 

Sec. 2(b),  -ntle  m. 

Sec.  2(c),  -ntle  in. 

Sec.  2(d),  -ntle  in. 

Sec.  2(1),  Title  in. 

Sec.  2(e),  Title  in. 

Sec.  2(e),  -ntle  m. 

Sec.  2(e),  'nue  m. 

Sec.2(e). 

Sec.  2(e).  Title  in. 

Sec.  2(f).  -ntle  m. 

Sec.  2(g),  -ntle  m. 

Sec.  2(h),  -ntle  in. 

Sec.2(e)   and  2(1), 

'ntle  in. 

Sec.2(J),  Title  in. 

Sec. 

Sec.  2(e),  Title  in. 

Sec.2(k),  'nUe  in. 

Sec.  1.  'ntle  in. 

procedures  for  deciding  customs  cases  at  both 
the  administrative  and  the  Judicial  levels. 
TTiese  archaic  procedures  compel  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  Customs  Court  to  engage 
in  time  consuming,  inefficient  and  unneces- 
sary practices. 

Hie  Customs  Court  Is  an  Article  m  court 
of  record  consisting  of  nine  Judges,  with 
offices  located  at  the  Port  ol  New  Tork.  It 
exercises  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  ap- 
peals for  reappraisement  and  the  protests  of 
all  other  decisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  Customs  Court  was  established  in  1926 
as  the  successor  to  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, an  administrative  tribunal  created 
in  1890  to  review  appeals  from  decisions  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Unfortunately,  Con- 
gress for  the  most  part  was  content  merely 
to  change  the  name  without  any  essential 
change  In  the  court's  functions,  powers  or 
duties.  As  a  result,  the  Customs  Court  con- 
tinues to  function,  in  many  respects,  as 
though  it  were  an  administrative  tribunal 
reviewing  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. Tills  anomalous  situation  accounts,  in 


great  part,  for  its  difficulties  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. 

Among  the  major  defects  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning custtMns  determinations  in  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  C\utoms  Court  are  the 
following: 

1.  Appeals  for  rei4)praisement  and  denials 
of  protests  must  be  automatically  referred 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  the  Customs 
Court  for  disposition,  regardless  of  whether 
the  importer  has  any  intention  to  litigate  the 
case. 

2.  When  a  single  entry  of  merchandise 
presents  both  appraisement  and  classifica- 
tion questions,  neither  the  Bureau  nor  the 
court  can  review  both  issues  in  a  single 
proceeding.  "ITie  appraisement  issue  must 
first  be  pursued.  Only  after  It  has  been  fl- 
naUy  determined,  can  the  classlflcaUon  issue 
be  disposed  of. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  lacks  authority 
to  correct  administratively  any  errors  of 
appraisement.  TTie  filing  of  an  appeal  for  re- 
appraisement  by  the  Importer  automatically 
divests  the  Bureau  of  JurlsdlcUon  and  places 
the  matter  before  the  Customs  Court.  Any 
correction  of  errors  therefore  can  only  be 
remedied  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  before  the 
court. 

4.  The  Importer  has  an  unreallstlcally 
short  period  of  time  (30  and  60  days)  in 
which  to  decide  whether  to  litigate  the  Bu- 
reau's decision  by  filing  an  appeal  to  an  ap- 
praisement or  protesting  a  classification. 
This  causes  a  large  number  of  protective  ap- 
peals or  protests  to  be  filed  by  Importers. 

6.  TTiere  Is  no  provision  authorizing  the 
Customs  Court  to-charge  a  filing  fee  for  com- 
mencing an  action.  No  pecuniary  restraint 
is  exercised  on  importers  to  deter  them  from 
bringing  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  cases 
into  court. 

6.  Protest  cases,  which  constitute  about 
60%  of  all  cusf»ms  cases,  must  be  decided 
by  a  three-Judge  divUion  of  the  court,  even 
though  these  cases  are  no  more  difficult  than 
the  appraisement  cases  which  are  decided 
by  a  single  Judge.  The  result  is  an  uneconom- 
ical employment  of  Judicial  manpower. 

SOLUTIONS 

TTie  proposed  bill  will  modernize  the  pro- 
cedures in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  in 
the  Customs  Court  so  as  to  permit  efficient 
and  speedy  disposition  of  customs  matters. 
•ITie  key  features  of  the  bill  are  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  will  liquidate 
an  entry  (deciding  at  that  time  all  issues 
relating  to  the  entry.  Including  appraisement 
and  classlficaUon),  and  will  give  notice  of 
the  liquidation  by  mail  to  the  importer 

2.  The  importer  will  have  90  days  in  which 
to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  protest  the 
decision  and  secure  administrative  review. 
This  lengthier  time  limit  should  provide 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  importer  to 
review  the  matter  and  decide  whether  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  obtain- 
ing administrative  review.  It  should  thus 
obviate  the  need  to  file  a  protest  as  a  protec- 
tive measure. 

3.  TTie  Bureau  of  Customs  will  have  90 
days  from  the  date  of  liquidation  to  re- 
liquidate  the  entry  on  its  own  initiative. 
This  will  relieve  the  importer.  In  many  cases, 
of  the  need  to  go  to  Ciistoms  Court  to  correct 
administrative  errors  or  to  require  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  conform  administrative 
aotlons  to  decisions  reached  in  cases  subse- 
quently dedded  by  the  Customs  Court. 

4.  If  the  Bureau  of  Customs  denies  the 
protest,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  Importer  wiU 
have  180  days  in  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  go  to  court.  This  should  be  sufficient 
time  for  the  importer  to  feach  a  considered 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  litigate.  It 
would  eliminate  many  cases  that  are  now  on 
the  court's  docket  simply  because  the  pres- 
ent 60-day  provision  has  caused  the  Importer 
to  file  a  protective  appeal  or  protest. 


5.  The  Importer  will  be  able  to  obtain  an 
accelerated  disposition  of  his  protest  by  fil- 
ing a  written  request  with  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  at  any  time  after  90  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  filing  the  protest. 
If  the  Bureau  of  Customs  does  not  allow  ex 
deny  his  protest.  In  whole  or  In  part,  within 
the  next  30  days.  It  will  be  deemed  denied 
on  the  ttiirtieth  day  following  receipt  of  the 
request.  The  Importer  will  then  have  the 
right  to  commence  an  action  in  the  Cus- 
toms Court  at  any  Ume  within  the  next  180 
days. 

6.  Any  protest  which  has  not  been  allowed 
or  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  or 
which  has  not  been  deemed  denied  following 
a  request  for  accelerated  disposition,  will  be 
deemed  denied  after  two  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  the  protest  was  filed.  ITie  im- 
porter will  then  have  the  right  to  commence 
an  action  In  the  Customs  Court  within  the 
next  180  days. 

7.  Automatic  reference  of  all  appeals  for 
reappraisement  and  all  denials  of  protest  to 
the  Customs  Court  will  be  eliminated.  If  an 
Importer  wishes  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
he  will  be  required  t«  file  a  summons  In  the 
Customs  Court. 

8.  TTiere  will  be  a  single  Judicial  proceed- 
ing In  which  all  issues,  including  both  ap- 
praisement and  classification,  will  be  taken 
up.  Ilie  importer  will  be  able  to  Include  in 
one  cause  of  action  all  entries  of  merchan- 
dise presenting  common  Issues.  The  court, 
however,  will  have  authority  to  order  actions 
consolidated  or  severed  as  circumstances 
warrant. 

9.  The  court  will  have  authority  to  fix  a 
filing  fee  for  commencing  an  action  but  the 
amount  may  not  exceed  the  filing  fee  for 
commencing  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  district  court.  TTie  charging  of  a  fee 
and  the  amount  thereof  will  be  within  the 
court's  discretion.  However,  a  fee  would  in- 
duce litigants  to  consider  more  carefully 
whether  they  wished  to  bring  suit  and  would 
help  to  persuade  litigants  to  consolidate 
numerous  Importations  Involving  the  same 
Issues  Into  one  cause  of  action.  A  fee  for 
commencing  an  action  would  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  Customs  Court  each  year. 

10.  All  cases  in  the  Customs  Court  will 
normally  be  tried  by  a  single  Judge,  ^hls 
will  increase  the  Judicial  manpower  avail- 
able for  hearing  and  decided  cases,  since  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  the 
Customs  (3ourt  are  now  heard  by  a  three 
Judge  trial  division. 

11.  The  chief  Judge  will  have  the  author- 
ity, on  application  or  on  his  own  Initiative 
to  designate  three-Judge  trials  when  he  finds 
that  a  cause  of  action  either  (1)  raises  a 
constitutional  question  or  (2)  has  broctd  or 
significant  Implications  in  the  administra- 
tion or  Interpretation  of  the  customs  laws. 
ITie  use  of  a  three-Judge  court  will  provide 
a  means  for  obtaining  carefully  considered 
decisions  in  landmark  or  other  Important 
cases. 

12.  In  contested  cases  the  Judge  win  be  able 
to  support  his  decision  by  either  a  statement 
of  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
or  by  an  opinion  stating  the  reasons  and 
facts  upon  which  his  decision  is  based.  TTiis 
will  eliminate  the  present  requirement  that 
in  every  case,  the  Judge  must  write  a  de- 
cision with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  there- 
for and  the  facts  on  which  the  decision  is 
based. 

13.  Outport  cases  will  be  tried  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  cases  and  the  Judge 
will  have  full  authority  to  hear  and  decide 
the  case. 

14.  Appeals  from  all  cases  will  go  directly 
to  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
ITils  will  relieve  the  Customs  Court  of  Its 
present  burden  of  having  to  set  up  three- 
Judge  divisions  to  hear  appeals  from  single- 
Judge  decisions  in  appraisement  cases. 
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ADJOURNMENT  DNTIL  II  AM. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  U 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  order  of  July  11,  1969,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  11 
aju.  tomorrow. 

The  motioQ  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untU  Tuesday.  July  15,  1969, 
at  11  ajn. 
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July  H,  1969 


John  O.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Barry  B.  Chunben 
Edward  M.  Ooodwln 

m 

Jowpb  T.  Oakolakl 
Jamea  L.  Middleton 
Keltb  I.  Nlobola 
Oacar  F.  Poppe,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Keating 
Henry  C.  Post 
Edwin  A.  Coolbaugb 
DUlard  J.  Tucker 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomlnatlcnis  received  by  the 
Senate  July  14,  1969: 

XNviaoNicxifTAL  Scmfd  Ssavicaa 
ADBcnasnuTiON 
The  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to    the   grades    Indicated    in    the   Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration: 


uxuTSNAirrs 


David  M.  Wilson 
John  C.  Albright 
Bruce  L.  Keck 

TO  ■ 


XNSIGNS 


Michael  L.  Adams  Oerald  B.  Mills 

Praaaley  L.  Campbell  Joseph  J.  Morley 

John  P.  Campton  Larry  A.  New 

Oarry  W.  EUloU  Albert  B.  Theberge, 

David  J.  Goehler  Jr. 

Lowell  R.  Ooodman  John  E.  Thomasson 
Tom  Orynlewlcz 

In  thk  Coast  Ottaro 
The  followlng-named  temporary  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast    Guard    In    the    grade    of    lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  : 


Jay  D.  Crouthers 
Robert  J.  Opeslo 
Ray  C.  Gregory 
Robert  P. 

Relchersamer 
Peter  L.  Ehrman 
Nevln  A.  Pealer 
Kenneth  G.  Coder 
Daniel  K.  Mazurowskl 
William  G.  Bradford 

ni 

EUchard  O. 
Hendrlckaon 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander: 

Domenlc  A.  Callcchlo 

Howard  E.  Snow 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

William  R.  Amet.  Jr. 

Patrick  A.  Wendt 

Milton  C.  Richards,  Jr. 

Tie  following-named  officeir  to  be  a  per- 
manent oommlsBloined  warrant  officer  In  the 
Oooat  Guard  In  the  grade  of  chletf  warrant 
officer,  W-4. 

Herman  J.  Lentz 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant: 


George  A.  Blann 
Gary  B.  Johnson 
Larry  A.  Oochrun 
Gerald  J.  Kane 
David  A.  Carter 
Harry  W.  Clarke 


Steven  L.  Benaon 
Dennis  J.  Shaw 
liClchael  C.  Grace 
Thomas  G.  Devllle 
Richard  B.  Peyser 
Thomas  M.  Dunn 


George  A.  Blann 
David  A.  Carter 
Harry  W.  Clarke 
Armand  L.  Chapeau 
Michael  J.  Blaschum 
Bruce  T.  Colllngs,  Jr. 
David  A.  BaUey 
Kermlt  Johnson 
Freddie  R.  I^wls 
Frederick  K. 
Patterson 
Paul  L.  Hooper,  Jr. 
Jack  L.  Conerly 
Joseph  F.  Gall 
James  V.  Sorce,  Jr. 
Billy  R.  Warren 
Gary  L.  Hutchens 
Richard  J.  Burke 
Gary  R.  Wllklns 


Charles  A.  Vedder 
Charles  H.  Lancaster 
Marvin  L.  Beaty 
Dwlght  C.  Broga  in 
William  L.  Engleson, 

Sr. 
William  E.  Jones 
Gerald  T.  Victor 
Donald  W.  Troutt 
Dewaln  D.  Clark 
Joseph  J.  Kennedy 
Warren  W.  Johns 
Kenneth  L.  Norton 
George  F.  Cole 
Charles  M.  Montanese, 

Jr. 
Walter  D.  Eddowes  in 
Dlzon  C.  Elder 
Jon  J.  McNutt  . 


Armand  L.  Chapeau  Joseph  R.  Hoosty 

Michael  J.  Blaschum  Robert  S.  Duncan,  Jr. 

Bruce  T.  CoUlngs,  Jr.  PhlUp  J.  GroesweUer 

David  A.  Bailey  John  C.  Carney,  Jr. 

Kermlt  Johnson  Thomas  R.  Dickey 

Preddlo  R.  Lewis  Kenneth  E.  WUllams 
Frederick  K.  Patterson  Edward  A.  Hemstreet 

Paul  L.  Hooper,  Jr.  William  K.  May 

Jack  L.  Oooerly  Harry  H.  Dudley 

Joseph  F.  Gall  Jose  E.  Hodrlgues 

James  V.  Sorce,  Jr.  Gary  B.  Johnson 

BUly  B.  Warren  Neeblt  C.  Lofton 

a«*y  L.  Hutchens  Robert  w.  Mueller 

Richard  J.  Burke  Jerald  H.  Helns 

James  B.  Ellis  n  Donnle  D.  Polk 

Charles  W.  Gower  Jonathan  Collom 

Gerald  D.  Slckafooss  William  E.  Pox,  Jr. 

Stephen  L.  Anthony  Harry  W.  Tiffany 

John  H.  Hanna  in  WUllam  H.  Stockton 
Robert  J.  Faucher  n 

Harold  E.  Mlllan,  Jr.  Benjamin  M.  Chlswell 
John  C.  ^^nrhfrn  nr 

John  F.  Mllbrand  Peter  A.  Oabele 


Kenneth  J.  Alllngtoo  Leo  A.  Morehouse,  Jr. 

John  G.  Busavage  Harvey  G.  Knutb,  ni 

Robert  C.  Byrd  imanls    J.    Lesklno- 
Donald  H.  Van  Uemr         vltch 

Paul  A.  Flood  Edwin  M.  Cok 

John  E.  Lord  Harold  F.  Hoppe 

Paul  B.  Wlthstandlsy  Warren  E.  Miller,  Jr. 

n  Donald  A.  Winchester 

Charles  O.  Laughary,  Theodore  B.  Klchllne 

Jr.  James  T.  Read 
Anthony  C.  Alejandro  M»le  J.  Smith,  Jr. 

Joim  B.  Shkor  Dennis  W.  Parker 

Joseph  O.  Bernard  Gary  R.  Wllklns 

Stanley  Wlnslow  Charles  A.  Vedder 

Leslie  M.  Meeklns  Charles  H.  Lancaster 

Erie  J.  Stuat  Marvin  L.  Beaty 

Dennis  R.  Freezer  Dwlght  C.  Broga,  nx 

Dougles  W.  Crowell  William  L.  Engleson, 
John  R.  Felton  Sr. 

Douglas  F.  Gehrlng  William  E.  Jones 

Gary  L.  Cousins  Gerald  T.  Victor 
DooaJd  B.  Wlttschlebe  Donald  W.  Troutt 

Donald  F.  Murphy  Dewaln  D.  Clark 

Edward  J.  Barrett  Joseph  J.  Kennedy 

Boswell  W.  Ard,  Jr.  Warren  W.  Johns 

Rmiald  J.  Marallott  Kenneth  L.  Norton 

Richard  P.  Oswltt  George  F.  Cole 

Michael  T.  w^himan  Charles    M.     Monta- 
John  B.  Byrnes,  Jr.  nese,  Jr. 

John  L.  Parker  Walter    D.    Eddowes 
John  D.  Bannan  ni 

Raymond  E.  Beyler,  Jr.  Dixon  C.  Elder 

Alphons  A.  Mells  m  Jon  J.  McNutt 

Walter  L.  John  Jay  D.  Crouthers 

Thomas  H.  Robinson  Robert  J.  Opezlo 

Gerald  L.  Underwood  Ray  C.  Gregory 

Adrian  W.  Longacre  Robert  P.  Relchersa- 
Vemon  C.  Hlpklse  mer 

David  A.  Jones  Peter  L.  Ehrman 

Patrick  V.  KaulTold  Nevln  A.  Pealer 

Jelfery  J.  Hamilton  Rozuld  D.  Blendu 
William  A.  Kucharskl,  Kenneth  G.  Coder 

Jr.  Daniel  K.  Mazurow- 
Barl  A.  Blanton  ski 

Raymond  A.  Ross  William  O.  Bradford, 
Robert  J.  Phllpott  HI 

Richard  W.  Wright  Richard  G.  Hendrlck- 
Phlllp  J.  Cardacl  son 

Ronald  C.  Mers  John  G.  Carroll,  Jr. 

William  H.  Hawley  m  Clifford    E.    Clayton. 
Stephen  A.  Kull  Jr. 

Michael  W.  Taylor  Barry  B.  Chambers 

William  A.  T,»hma^nT^  Edward  M.  Goodwin 
Raymond  B.  Freeman       m 

Jack  S.  Webb  Joseph  T.  Oskolskl 

Paul  E.  Buatck  James  L.  Middleton 

Purman  S.  Baldwin,  Keith  E.  Nichols 

Jr.  Oscar  F.  Poppe,  Jr. 

Anthony  R.  Carbons  Michael  F.  Keating 

Kenneth  C.  HoUemon  Henry  c.  Post 

Robert  G.  Keary  Edwin  A.  Coolbaugh 

Robert  L.  Barnes  Dlllard  J.  Tucker 

Allan  P.  Fulton  Idarcus  L.  Lowe 
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A  EDLOGY  TO  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   ICASSACanSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  away  of  President 
Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  has  been 
mourned  by  millions  all  oyer  the  world. 
Old  and  young  alike,  people  of  every 
race,  have  experienced  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss.  Elisenhower  knew  no 
boundaries  in  his  love  for  mankind;  he 
sought  not  Just  the  peace  of  a  nation 
but  the  peace  of  the  world.  Por  a  few 
moments  in  time  the  world  rests  in  peace 


as  all  men  join  together  to  grieve  the 
death  of  this  great  man.  Perhaps  tills  is 
the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
Eisenhower.  Although  his  career  was 
military  in  character,  Ills  life  was  de- 
voted in  actuality  to  his  hope  for  peace 
among  men. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express, 
as  others  have,  my  own  love  and  deep 
admiration  of  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower. 
I  speak  for  many  Americans  whose  un- 
spoken thoughts  are  easily  read  in  their 
sad  faces  as  they  recall  their  memory 
of  tills  wonderful  man. 

Our  beloved  Ike  played  an  important 
role  in  my  own  life — he  was  a  significant 
influence  on  my  personal  direction.  While 
I  was  a  student  in  college,  I  followed 
every  step  of  his  distinguished  career.  I 


quickly  grew  to  love  that  warm  smile  and 
reassuring  tone  of  voice  wliich  drew  peo- 
ple to  liim  wherever  he  went.  His  art  of 
leadersliip  was  unique.  Every  national  or 
international  problem  was  attacked  by 
him  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  prob- 
lem. His  patience  was  boundless,  and 
his  high  degree  of  perseverance  to  solve 
the  Nation's  problems  was  exemplary. 
Eisenhower  made  me  proud  of  America. 
He  inspired  me  with  iiis  contagious  zeal 
to  serve  America. 

The  accomplishments  of  Eisenhower 
are  coimtless.  The  diversity  of  these  con- 
tributions seem  truly  remarkable.  The 
world  can  ill  afford  to  loose  such  a  bril- 
liant soldier  and  statesman  as  he  was. 
The  Republican  Party  is  proud  to  have 
had  this  giant  of  a  man  lead  us  for  so 


many  years.  Elsenhower  may  have  been 
"no  politician"  as  he  so  often  claimed, 
but  he  commanded  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  people  in  a  way  that  far 
surpassed  the  skills  of  politicians  of  any 
era. 

Eisenhower's  true  greatness  lies  in  the 
unspoken  compliments  that  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  he  served  and  to 
whom  he  devoted  his  life.  Eisenhower 
has  not  really  died;  he  has  not  even 
faded  away.  For  as  long  as  the  spirit  of 
liberty  lives  in  the  minds  of  men,  so  long 
will  the  memory  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower remain  with  the  American  peo- 
ple— ^Ptorever. 


THE  FAITH  OP  ASTRONAUT  EDWARD 
H.  WHITE  n 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  imprecedented  experience 
of  the  Apollo  11  moonshot,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  most  important  factor  of  tills  entire 
project:  The  faith  of  the  men  involved, 
of  their  families,  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

A  strong  faith,  not  just  in  the  project 
itself  and  its  successfvd  outcome,  but,  in- 
dividual, personal,  faith  in  God,  gives 
strength  and  purpose  to  our  lives  and  to 
our  tasks.  Astronaut  Edward  H.  White  n, 
our  first  man  to  walk  in  space,  had  such 
faith.  As  his  father  said  recently: 

When  you  step  out  of  the  hatch  of  a 
spacecraft  In  space,  you're  stepping  out  on 
faith  .  .  .  faith  In  your  equlpmnt,  faith  In 
the  knowledge  and  sklU  of  hundreds  of  other 
men,  faith  In  your  own  endurance  and  train- 
ing and,  above  all,  faith  In  God  into  whose 
hands  you  commit  yourself  whether  things 
go  well  or  badly. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 
I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom,  and  that 
of  all  about  me,  seemed  InauiBclent  for  that 
day. 

It  is  this  kind  of  strength  that  we  are 
seeking,  and,  that  I  suggest  we  all  need 
to  find. 

Today  let  us  exhibit  tills  faith  by  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  more  effectively  learn 
to  pray  together,  not  only  for  our  astro- 
nauts, but  for  all  the  people,  the  pro- 
grams, and  the  purposes  of  this  Nation. 

Astronaut  White's  father  is  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  of  many 
others  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  his  grandson,  Eddie,  As- 
tronaut White's  son,  describing  Ed's 
faith.  We  can  identify  ourselves  with  the 
thoughts  expressed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  letter  in  the  Record  at  tills  point, 
both  for  its  own  message  on  faith  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  Apollo  11  launching 
tills  week. 

The  letter  follows: 

A  KXEFSAKE  LrrTEK  Fbom  Maj.  Gkm.  Edwakd 
H.  Whttb,  U.S.  AiB  FoBCE,  RxnaxD 
Dk&a  JSooa:  This  Is  one  of  those  evenings 
when  I've  been  tiilnklng  a  lot  about  you. 
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These  past  weeks  have  been  hard  for  all  of 
us;  It  takes  a  lot  of  love  and  courage  to  get 
through  a  time  like  this.  I  know  you  and 
your  mother  and  your  sister  have  plenty 
of  both.  But  I  think  It  helps  If  all  of  us  keep 
In  close  touch,  exchanging  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  memories.  I  know  It  helps  me. 

Earlier  your  grandmother  and  I  were  look- 
ing at  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  about  your 
father's  career.  Some  of  them  dealt  with 
Incidents  long  before  his  famous  space- 
walk,  long  before  the  accident  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy took  him  from  us.  I  kept  wondering 
If  you  knew  all  those  stories — there  was  one 
In  particular  that  I  wished  I  could  talk  to 
you  about.  But  you're  In  Texas  and  I'm  In 
Florida.  So  for  the  moment  well  have  to  do 
our  talking  by  letter. 

7ou  know,  Eddie,  as  I  leafed  through  that 
scrapbook  your  father's  characteristics 
seemed  to  Jump  at  me  from  every  page.  Con- 
fidence, for  example:  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  had  more  of  It  than  he  did.  Once  when 
he  was  12  or  13,  just  about  your  age,  I  took 
him  up  In  an  old  T-6,  an  Air  Force  trainer, 
and  let  him  take  over  the  controls  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  was  amazed.  No  nervousness. 
No  tension.  He  seemed  to  know,  Instinctively, 
that  a  good  pilot  doesn't  strap  himself  Into 
a  plane;  he  straps  the  plane  onto  himself. 
He  really  flew  It. 

That  confidence  stayed  with  him  always. 
I  heard  someone  ask  him  once  If  he  hadn't 
been  surprised  when  he  was  chosen  out  of 
so  many  applicants  for  our  space  program. 
He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  said  he  had 
worked  so  hard  and  prepared  so  carefully 
that  be  didn't  see  how  he  could  not  be 
chosen  I 

I  think  that  calm  self-assurance  was 
based  on  several  key  things,  Eddie.  One 
was  determination.  When  your  father  was 
a  youngster,  we  always  told  him.  If  he 
wanted  something,  go  after  It.  We'd  back 
him  up,  but  he'd  have  to  provide  the  drive 
and  the  energy.  And  he  always  did.  I  re- 
member once  when  he  was  on  the  track  team 
at  West  Point  he  told  me  that  he  expected 
Army  to  win  the  mile  relay  unless  the  other 
runner — slower,  with  little  chance  to  win — 
tried  the  tactic  of  cutting  In  front  and  slow- 
ing down  Army. 

"What'll  you  do  If  that  happens  to  you?" 
I  asked  him. 

"I'll  run  right  up  his  backl"  your  father 
said,  And  that's  exactly  what  did  happen. 
Both  runners  went  sprawling,  but  your 
father  was  on  his  feet  first  and  Army  won 
the  race. 

Another  thing  he  had  mastered  was  dis- 
cipline. They'll  teach  you  some  day  at  the 
Point,  Eddie,  that  nothing  worthwhile  Is 
ever  achieved  without  it — and  they're  right. 
Part  of  it  is  self -discipline — doing  the  things 
that  nobody  else  can  make  you  do.  But 
part  of  it  Is  also  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
orders  must  be  obeyed  as  well  as  given. 

During  the  flight  of  Gemini  IV,  when  your 
father  made  his  walk  In  space  some  reports 
made  It  sound  as  if  he  was  having  such  a 
good  time  outside  the  capsule  that  he  re- 
fused at  first  to  come  back  in.  That  was  not 
so.  He  loas  having  a  marvelous  time,  but  he 
came  in  as  soon  as  the  command  reached 
him.  I  heard  your  grandmother  telling  a  very 
high-ranking  general  in  the  Air  Force  that 
this  was  the  case.  "I  already  know  that,"  the 
general  said.  "But  how  do  you  know?"  she 
asked,  astonished.  "Because  I  know  Ed,"  the 
general  said  quietly. 

Integrity  .  .  .  perhaps  that  was  the  main 
source  of  your  father's  self-confidence.  A 
man  who  really  has  It  has  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust himself.  Duty,  Honor,  Country  .  .  . 
that's  the  West  Point  code  that  he  lived  by. 
Someone  asked  him  once  what  he  was  risk- 
ing his  life  for.  Was  it  the  Air  Force?  Was  It 
NASA?  He  shook  his  head.  "Por  my  coxintry," 
he  said. 

Tour  father  wotild  want  you  to  remember 
ttila.  He'd  want  you  to  remember,  too,  that 
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other  men  have  died  and  are  dying,  obscure- 
ly, in  far-off  places,  men  whose  names  wUl 
never  be  known  as  his  is  known,  but  who 
gave  the  same  full  measure  that  he  did. 

Another  characteristic  that  your  father 
had  to  a  marked  degree  was  optimism.  He 
felt  sure  that  before  very  long.  In  this  rapidly 
shrinking  world,  nations  will  have  to  leaan  to 
live  together  as  good  neighbors.  He  believed 
that  ultimately  the  exploration  of  space  may 
become  a  moral  substitute  for  war,  a  contest 
In  which  nations  will  compete  without 
bloodshed  for  knowledge  and  honor.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  most  men  the  good  far  out- 
weighs the  bad.  He  believed  that  if  a  man 
succeeds  In  doing  what  he  wants  with  his  life, 
and  does  It  well,  then  that  life,  be  it  long  or 
short.  Is  fuIflUed. 

Tour  father  had  tremendous  persistence 
too.  He  believed  that  the  exploration  of  the 
universe  must  and  will  go  on,  that  it  is  our 
destiny  as  children  of  God  to  keep  seeking 
new  challenges,  asking  new  questions,  find- 
ing new  answers.  He  knew  that  the  ifarther 
we  go,  the  more  mysteries  we  encoimtier.  But 
this  only  proved  to  him  the  Infinite  power 
and  majesty  of  God. 

I  know  I  don't  have  to  remind  you,  Eddie, 
of  the  depth  of  yoiir  father's  faith.  No  one 
knows  better  than  an  astronaut  Just  how 
Important  faith  Is.  When  you  step  out  of  the 
hatch  of  a  spacecraft  In  space,  you're  step- 
ping out  on  faith  .  .  .  faith  in  your  equip- 
ment, faith  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
hundreds  of  other  men,  faith  In  your  own 
endiu-ance  and  training  and,  above  all,  faith 
In  God  into  Whose  hands  you  commit  your- 
self whether  things  go  well  or  badly.  Tlie 
world  was  surprised  to  learn,  after  the 
Gemini  IV  fll^t,  that  your  father  had 
taken  into  space  with  him  three  small 
medals  representing  the  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  faiths.  But  we  who  knew  him 
weren't  sxxrprlsed,  were  we?  If 'the  Apollo 
launch  had  been  carried  out  as  ordered,  he 
had  planned  to  carry  with  him  some  mustard 
seed,  each  tiny  grain  representing  the  power 
of  faith  to  move  mountains.  But  in  the  end 
those  orders  were  changed  by  a  Higher 
Command. 

I  think  the  main  thing  to  remember  about 
all  this,  Eddie,  Is  that  a  good  man's  life  Is 
never  quite  ended;  something  of  It  always 
remains  to  touch  and  illuminate  other  lives. 
On  weekda;^  at  West  Point,  for  Instance, 
there  Is  a  little  Informal  devotional  service 
early  in  the  morning.  Cadets  are  not  required 
to  attend,  but  your  father  used  to  find  time 
to  go.  Someone  told  me  that  before  the  acci- 
dent at  Cape  Ketmedy,  the  average  attend- 
ance was  four  or  five  cadets.  After  the  acci- 
dent, it  was  175.  The  track  team  came  In  a 
body,  every  single  man.  Tour  father  would 
have  liked  that,  I'm  sure. 

And  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  at  West 
Point,  when  the  people  attending  were  asked 
to  Join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  do  you  remember 
that  response?  Not  a  murmur  or  a  scattered 
whisper.  No,  the  sound  of  a  thousand  voices, 
resonant  and  strong,  went  rolling  out  across 
that  noble  river  and  those  lordly  hills.  Tour 
father  would  have  liked  that  too. 

The  scrapbook  clipping  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter  also  Involved  a  pray- 
er, a  strangely  prophetic  one.  Back  in  1952, 
when  your  father  tried  out  fOr  the  Olympic 
track  team,  he  didn't  make  the  team,  but  he 
was  in  the  flnals  at  Los  Angeles.  A  sports 
columnist.  Bill  Corum,  introduced  some  of 
the  athletes  on  a  television  program.  Tour 
father  was  one  of  them.  Afterward,  Bill  Co- 
rum  couldn't  remember  his  name.  But  some- 
thing about  your  father  impressed  him  so 
that  he  wrote  about  him  anyway,  not  know- 
ing who  he  was.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  Korean  War  was  going  badly  for  us.  This, 
m  part,  is  what  Bill  Ccn-um  wrote: 

"He  was  the  last  boy  that  I  introduced  of 
the  two  score  and  more  athletes,  old  and 
young,  that  appeared  on  the  program.  He  was 
from  West  Point  and  he  stood  ttiat  way  and 
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talked  tbat  way.  He  had  no  speech  to  make. 
Memory  falls  me  as  to  Jiist  what  he  did  say. 
Something  about  It  having  been  a  surprise 
when  hla  ooacb  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  try  for  an  Olympic  team. 
^Tbat  he  was  thrilled,  lliat  be  was  going  to 

try. 

"Beally  nothing,  however,  that  he  said  or 
did.  Just  that,  standing  there  before  the 
microphone,  he  looked  so  clean  and  flne.  So 
good  and  sound. 

"Truly  I  can't  tell  you  what  It  was.  Yet  I 
know  youll  understand.  For  suddenly,  there 
beside  the  young  man,  there  was  the  hot 
feeling  of  tears  In  my  eyes,  and  I  was  think- 
ing of  all  the  others  who  had  walked  the 
hills  around  West  Point  before  this  shavetail 
lieutenant  .  .  .  Elsenhower  and  MacArthur, 
XT.  S.  Orant  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  down  the 
long,  long  roll-call  of  heroes  to  the  last  of 
our  soldiers  or  sailors  to  die.  .  .  ." 
And  then,  Eddie,  Bill  Corum  added  some- 
thing that  was  quite  extraordinary,  when 
you  think  of  the  years  that  had  to  pass 
before  your  father  woiild  soar  In  space  over 
the  oceans  and  continents.  Bill  Corum  wrote 
that  when  he  went  back  to  his  room  and  lay 
down  and  said  his  nightly  prayer,  he  added 
this  one: 

•'Younfe "soldier,  may  your  children  and 
thoee  after'  them  look  out  as  you  did  last 
night,  unafraid,  across  the  Sierra  Madre,  the 
Rockies,  on  to  the  Hudson,  North  and  South 
and  across  the  oceans,  as  free  men  In  this 
land  of  glory.  .  .  ." 

All  this  Is  part  of  your  heritage,  Eddie.  It's 
a  great  one.  Live  it  and  pass  It  on. 

Love  to  all  three  of  you. 

Granddad 


DR.  JOHN  W.  ROBINSON,  GARRISON, 
N.  DAK. 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  irOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  Dr.  John  W.  Robinson,  a  pio- 
neer pharmacist  and  veterinarian  at 
Garrison,  N.  Dak.,  recently  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday.  Dr.  Robinson's  achieve- 
ments in  nearly  a  century  of  rich  and 
full  life  are  the  kind  of  thing  that  deserve 
wide  recognition.  Pioneers  of  his  nature 
deserve  every  tribute  that  is  paid  to  them. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  truly  a  remarkable  man. 

An  article  about  Dr.  Robinson  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  Dally  News, 
and  reprinted  In  his  hometown  newspa- 
per, the  McLean  County  Independent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record," 
as  follows: 

Dk.  John  W.  Robinson  To  Mask  90tr  Birth- 
DAT  AT  Drugstore 
(By  Leonard  Lund)  { 

Oaxsison. — ^Prescriptions  will  be  llUed  as 
usual,  as  they  have  for  more  than  60  years,  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Robinson,  pioneer  pharmacist 
and  veterinarian  In  Garrison,  when  on 
Wednesday  he  marks  his  90th  birthday. 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  comes  to  work  dally  at 
the  Robinson  Drug  Store  In  Garrison,  says 
he  will  try  to  forget  about  this  milestone 
in  a  long  and  productive  life  during  which 
he  has  achieved  much,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  In  many  ways. 

"I'm  getting  to  the  point  where  I  don't  like 
to  have  birthdays,"  Dr.  Robinson  said. 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  has  always  been  In  good 
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health,  has  no  plans  to  retire  but  wants  "to 
work  as  long  as  I'm  able." 

While  he  has  retired  from  active  veterinary 
practice.  Dr.  Robinson  does  advise  fanners 
and  ranchers  on  livestock  problezns  and  he 
furnishes  them  with  supplies. 

Critical  of  the  value  of  retirement.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson serves  as  his  own  best  testimony  to 
the  belief  that  "the  secret  for  staying  young 
Is  to  keep  occupied  and  In  contact  with 
people." 

Dr.  Robinson  had  a  few  anxious  days  re- 
cently during  the  time  his  wife,  Elsie,  who 
was  89  Feb.  13,  was  in  the  Garrison  Hospital. 
She  was  released  about  10  days  ago  and  is  now 
convalescing  at  home. 

They  probably  have  set  some  kind  of  a 
record  for  residence  In  McLean  County.  Since 
their  marriage  in  St.  Louis  Sept.  1,  1909.  they 
have'  lived  in  the  same  house  in  Garrison. 

Dr.  Robinson  built  the  house  prior  to  their 
marriage.  He  met  his  wife,  the  former  Elsie 
M.  Boeck,  during  his  Christmas  vacation  in 
1902  from  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College. 
He  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  visit  relatives. 

They  have  two  sons,  John  Paul,  a  partner 
in  Robinson  Drug,  and  Dr.  Donald  Wade  Rob- 
inson, obstetrician  and  gynecologist  in  Spo- 
kane. There  are  Ave  grandsons,  three  in  Spo- 
kane, one  in  Garrison  High  School,  and  John, 
who  travels  as  a  district  representative  for 
the  Wyeth  Co.  out  of  Winnipeg. 

In  1903  Dr.  Robinson  helped  organize  the 
North  Dakota  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  Is  a  life  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion, of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  and  of  the  North  Dakota  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  North  Diikota  Stockmen's 
Association. 

On  Aug.  1, 1960,  Dr.  Robinson  retired  as  the 
only  living  original  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Livestock  Scmitary  Board,  which  was 
organized  in  1907.  Except  for  one  three-year 
period.  Dr.  Robinson  served  continuously  on 
that  board,  and  recalls  that  he  missed  only 
one  meeting  when,  about  1920,  heavy  snow 
kept  him  from  leaving  Garrison. 

Five  years  old  when  he  left  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
with  his  parents,  brother,  George  M.,  and  four 
sisters.  Dr.  Robinson  can  still  visualize  the 
house  at  3654  Oravols  Road  where  he  was 
bom.  Sold  to  a  helper,  the  house  remained 
on  that  location  for  many  years  until  torn 
down  to  provide  parking  space  for  the  South 
Side  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Robinson  reports  that  It  was  the  "great 
boom"  in  the  Red  River  Valley  that  induced 
his  father  and  his  imcle,  George  L.,  both 
butchers,  to  leave  St.  Louis  in  1883  to  look 
for  land. 

Both  brothers  wanted  to  get  away  from  St. 
Louis  and  see  the  "great  booming  country" 
to  the  eastern  Red  River  Valley. 

With  two  loads  of  mules,  they  took  a  train 
to  Grand  Forks  where  they  sold  their  ani- 
mals to  pay  expenses. 

Discovering  that  all  of  the  good  land  In  the 
Grand  Porks  area  had  been  taken,  they  were 
influenced  by  Mr.  Letts,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  promoter,  to  go  west  and  help  start 
a  new  town,  which  with  a  railroad  and  irriga- 
tion, was  expected  to  become  "the  Great 
Metropolis  of  the  Northwest." 

John  J.  Robinson,  father  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
brought  his  family  by  train  from  St.  Louis 
to  Blsmark  in  September,  1884.  They  trav- 
eled by  horse-drawn  vehicle  from  Blsmark 
for  60  miles  north  to  the  new  village  of 
Victoria,  which  later  was  to  be  called  Coal 
Harbor,  from  Its  location  near  the  Missouri 
River. 

Mall  for  the  new  town  came  dally  from 
Blsmark  on  the  stage  line  mall  route  which  • 
Army  Engineers  had  laid  out  to  make  con- 
nections with  nearby  Fort  Stevenson  and 
with  Port  Buford,  southwest  of  Wllllston. 
Dr.  Robinson  remembers  that  Fort  Stevein- 
son  was  Intact  when  he  arrived  with  his 
family,  but  the  military  poet  was  abandoned 
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later   that   year,   and   was   turned   over  to 
Fort  Berthold  Indians  for  use  as  a  school. 

Fire  destroyed  some  of  the  fort  braidings 
about  10  years  later  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment subsequently  auctioned  off  the  re- 
maining ones,  which  were  moved  away,  ex- 
cept for  some  of  the  permanent  oSScers' 
quarters.  These,  constructed  of  adobe,  were 
eventually  wrecked  and  torn  down. 

Dr.  Robinson  can  still  direct  Interested 
persons  to  the  site  of  Fort  Stevenson,  now 
covered  by  100  feet  of  water  In  Lake  Sakak- 
wea.  He  has  become  something  of  an  au- 
thority on  Fort  Stevenson  history. 

His  father,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1902, 
was  always  enthxisiastic  about  his  adopted 
land. 

"He  always  thought  It  was  the  greatest 
country  in  the  Vforld  for  poor  people,  who 
could  get  along  better  in  this  area  than 
anywhere,"  Dr.  Robinson  remarks. 

Acquiring  one  quarter  of  land  through 
homesteading,  his  father  later  purchased 
several  adjacent  quarters  from  homesteaden 
when  they  left  the  area. 

Two  grandsons  of  John  J.  Robinson,  Clark 
and  Dave  Robinson,  sons  of  the  late  George 
M.  Robinson,  still  live  on  the  homestead, 
which  is  about  2i^  miles  southeast  of  River- 
dale.  They  have  retained  the  name.  Coal 
Harbor  Stock  Farm,  which  was  adopted  by 
their  grandfather.  Their  father  died  in  1951. 
Dr.  Robinson's  uncle,  George  L.  Robinson, 
was  a  general  merchant  and  postmaster  at 
Coal  Harbor,  which  was  founded  about  a 
mile  northeast  of  Rlverdale. 

When  the  Soo  Line  Railroad  came  through 
in  1905,  George  moved  his  post  office  and 
store  to  Coleharbor,  which  he  named  in 
honor  of  his  close  friend,  W.  A.  Cole,  a  travel- 
ing Soo  Line  agent. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  raised  on  his  father's 
homestead.  When  12  or  14  years  old,  he  re- 
members shooting  from  pits  over  decoys  at 
geese  which  came  to  feed  on  area  grain 
fields. 

Like  his  father.  Dr.  Robinson,  until  recent 
years,  has  always  enjoyed  hunting  ducks  and 
geese.  Since  It  was  a  hunter's  paradise.  Dr. 
Robinson  said  his  father  always  liked  the 
Coleharbor  area. 

Dr.  Robinson  grew  up  riding  horses  and 
following  a  herd  of  western  broncs  on  the 
range.  They  never  saw  a  barn — winter  or 
summer. 

"I  wanted  to  go  West  to  become  a  cowboy, 
but  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  river,"  Dr. 
Robinson  reminisces. 

When  his  father  switched  from  broncos 
to  Percherons  for  the  farm.  Dr.  Robinson 
decided  he  would  train  as  a  veterinarian, 
since  the  heavier  draft  animals  needed  more 
care  and  attention. 

His  previous  education  had  been  in  the 
grade  school  at  Coleharbor  and  Washburn, 
high  school  at  Bismarck  and  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  North  Dakota  in  Grand  Forks  from 
1896  to  1899. 

In  1900  Dr.  Robinson  was  off  to  the  Chicago 
Veterinary  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1903. 

He  then  returned  to  the  Coleharbor  Stock 
Farm,  from  where  he  practiced  veterinary 
medicine  for  two  years. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1905  Dr.  Robinson" 
opened  a  drug  store  at  the  new  town  of 
Coleharbor  and  later  that  fall  started  the 
Robinson  Drug  Co.,  at  Garrison  in  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  R.  H.  Ray,  Garrison's  first 
physician.  They  met  while  attending  UND. 

In  those  days,  Dr.  Robinson  also  practiced 
veterinary  medicine  from  Coleharbor  and 
Garrison  with  a  horse  and  buggy. 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  still  drives  a  car,  a 
1966  Bulck,  In  1907  was  the  first  person  In 
McLean  County  to  own  a  car.  It  was  a  10- 
horsepower  single  cylinder  Cadillac  with 
which  he  covered  half  of  Ward  and  all  of 
McLean,  Mercer  and  Oliver  counties. 
In  early  1907  he  started  another  drug  store 
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at  Max.  He  registered  aa  a  pharmacist  Feb.  13, 
1908. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  1966,  was  elected  to  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club's  Hall  of  Fame  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  in  Fargo. 

He  also  is  past  master  of  Garrison  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  90,  past  grand  master  of  the  North 
Dakota  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  an  honorary 
member  of  Garrison  Jayceee,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Garrison  Civic  Club. 

Of  those  members  of  the  Robinson  family 
who  came  to  North  Dakota  in  terrltorUl  days. 
Dr.  Robinson  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ingvald  Rovlg 
of  Seattle,  are  the  only  survivors.  They  were 
the  youngest  of  six  children. 

Robinson  Drug,  which  started  with  Gar- 
rison, has  always  been  in  approximately 
the  same  location  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  except  that  the  store  was  moved  in 
1960  Into  an  adjoining  new  building.  Former 
store  quarters  were  remodeled  for  use  by 
the  Robinson  Sport  Shop. 
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HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CAUVOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Harold  M.  Helmbaugh,  president  of 
KIwanis  International,  delivered  a  stir- 
ring message  at  the  54th  annual  conven- 
tion of  Kiwanls  International  held  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  June  30  this  year.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  Include  this  re- 
port by  my  esteemed  fellow  Califomian 
and  fellow  Kiwanian,  Harold  Helm- 
baugh. It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  over  30  percent  of  the  membership 
of  this  Congress  who  are  also  members 
of  KIwanis.  The  speech  follows: 
Stand  Up  for  Freedom 
(By  Harold  M.  Helmbaugh) 

One  year  ago  at  Toronto  you  gave  me  an 
opportunity,  a  privilege  and  a  responsibility. 
For  this  I  thank  each  of  you.  Particularly,  I 
give  my  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
KIwanis  International,  the  District  Gov- 
ernors, the  International  Committee  Chair- 
men, the  Past  Preatdents  of  KIwanis  Inter- 
national, our  International  Staff,  and  In  fact 
all  District  as  well  as  all  Club  Leaders  for 
the  flne  support  that  you  have  given  in  mak- 
ing this  a  period  of  accomplishment  and 
progress.  And  last,  but  not  least,  I  owe  my 
thanks  to  each  Kiwanian  wherever  he  may 
be  lor  enthusiastically  MfiTimlng  his  individ- 
ual responsibility.  For  indeed,  theee  have 
been  days  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with  a  sense 
of  purpose. 

Since  Augxist  Ist,  Jo  and  I  have  seen  you  in 
the  founding  countries  of  KIwanis  Inter- 
national— the  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  have  found  each  of  you 
truly  friendly.  We  have  found  you  proud 
of  your  KIwanis  heritage,  eager  to  do  your 
part  in  fulfilling  our  theme  and  objectlvea. 
We  have  dlacorered  in  you  a  pride  in  our 
international  extension  to  thirty  countries 
In  the  free  world. 

TOO,  we  have  seen  the  banner  of  KIwanis 
flying  and  we  have  met  with  the  friendly 
peoples  of  Mexico,  the  PhUlpplnee,  Nation- 
alist China,  Korea,  and  Argentina,  and  Just 
two  weeks  ago  we  met  with  the  Klwanians 
of  Europe  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland  in  their  first 
convention  since  their  constitutional  meet- 
ing. 

We  have  seen  KIwanis  in  action  from 
Minneapolis  to  Monterey,  from  Chicago  to 
Chlnju,  from  Seoul  to  Saskatoon,  from 
Topeka  to  Taipei,  from  Quebec  to  Manila, 
from  Providence  to  El  Paso,  and  from  Boston 
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to  Buenca  Aire*,  Wherever  we  have  been 
privileged  to  visit  on  behalf  of  KIwanis  In- 
•-iematlcHial  we  have  found  concerned 
Klwanians,  speaking  various  languages,  but 
aU  dedicated  to  the  objects  of  KIwanis  aiul 
o\u  motto,  "We  Build".  Each  of  these 
Klwanians  is  anxious,  in  his  own  way,  to 
fulfill  the  doctrine  of  the  golden  rule  Bmd  to 
g^ive  primacy  to  human  and  spiritual  values 
In  their  relationship  with  their  fellow  man. 
And,  as  peoples  of  free  ootmtriee,  they  are 
searching  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happlnees,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
for  all  mankind.  As  men  of  the  highest 
ideals,  they  are  truly  tied  by  the  enduring 
bonds  of  friendship.  Yea,  all  this  they  are — 
Just  as  you  ejid  I. 

As  we  look  at  the  record  today,  we  see 
275,000  Klwanians  in  approximately  5600 
clubs  in  theae  thirty  lands.  What  a  far  cry 
from  that  hot  August  afternoon  In  1914  in 
the  tailor  shop  in  Detroit  when  the  first 
i4>pllcatlon  for  what  was  to  be  KIwanis  was 
signed  by  Joe  Prance. 

Early  problems  and  frustrations  were 
solved  and  we  have  emerged  as  a  leader 
among  the  service  clubs  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  gradually  are  taking  that 
poeltlon  in  the  field  of  service  in  the  free 
world.  As  we  move,  we  are  proud  that  our 
record  has  always  been  one  of  accomplish- 
ment and  that  we  have  built  on  noble  pur- 
poses from  the  beginning.  For  this,  we  can 
thank  men  of  faith. 

Today  KIwanis  serves  in  the  space  age. 
yes.  In  the  speed  and  luxury  of  the  Jet  age. 
Yet,  as  we  enjoy  this  age  of  speed  and  com- 
fort, we  must  pause  occasionally  to  admire 
the  hardiness  of  those  pioneers  who  made 
this  age  possible.  The  hlatory  of  civilization 
of  this  continent  has  been  one  of  sacrifice, 
pride  and  faith. 

I  have  flown  and  driven  many  tlmee  over 
the  broad  expanses  of  the  great  west,  those 
areas  west  of  Omaha.  Kansas  City  and  Abi- 
lene, or  Saskatoon.  I  have  looked  down  at 
the  towering  Rockies,  the  sun-baked  Pana- 
mlnts,  the  Funeral  Range,  the  rugged 
Wasatches.  the  Cascades  and  the  Sierras  and 
the  broad  expanses  of  the  prairies  and  Death 
Valley,  with  its  barren  wastes.  On  these 
trips,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  many 
hardships  and  dangers  that  thoee  sturdy  pio- 
neers of  more  than  a  century  ago  encoun- 
tered In  making  those  trails  to  the  great  west. 
These  men  had  the  spirit  of  adventxire.  They 
possessed  heroism  and  dedication  for  the 
betterment  of  their  families.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  story  of  men  standing  up 
for  freedom. 

Men  like  these  were  truly  men  to  match 
the  mountains  and  were  ttie  type  that  Sam 
Walter  Foos  was  thinking  of  when  he  wrote 
the  following: 

"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains. 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains. 
Men  with  empires  In  their  purpose 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains. 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  prairies. 
Men  to  match  my  Inland  seas. 
Men  whose  thoughts  shall  pave  a  highway 
Up  to  ampler  destinies. 
Pioneers  to  cleanse  thought's  marshlands. 
And  to  clecmse  old  error's  fen; 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  moimtalns — 
Bring  meMenl" 

Those  men  who  traveled  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Oregon  Trails,  who  pioneered  the  Chis- 
holm  Trail,  who  forged  over  and  around  the 
Rockies,  and  who  sang  "O,  Susanna"  on  the 
way  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  ajid  the 
Yukon,  who  fought  savages  in  far  fiung 
places  on  the  Weetem  Plains,  all  contributed 
to  a  better  way  of  life  for" those  who  followed. 
Theee  men  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  themselves  and  their  progeny, 
all  in  furtherance  of  those  inalienable  rights 
of  life  and  liberty.  Today,  if  we  have  looked 
down  we  have  seen  modem  highways^  inatead 
of  trails,  or  if  we  have  looked  up  we  have 
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seen  the  oontralls  of  the  Jata  that  have  mad* 
the  modern  crossing  a  matter  of  hours  in- 
stead of  months. 

On  looking  at  the  arid  prairlee,  the  blazing 
desert  and  the  towering  mountains,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  back  through  the  years  and 
some  of  the  events  that  have  nuule  ours  the 
best  way  of  life. 

What  are  thoee  principles  that  made  oiir 
forefathers  come  to  this  country,  and  what 
are  those  tilings  for  which  pioneers  fought 
and  which  have  been  preserved  through  sev- 
eral bloody  wars  since?  In  abort,  they  are  to 
have  faith  and  to  worship  as  that  faith  dic- 
tates, to  have  the  right  to  work  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor,  to  piirsue  happiness, 
and  to  be  a  part  of  a  government  which  cornea 
from  the  people  and  is  based  on  the  rule  of 
law,  and  not  the  dictates  of  the  whims  of 
men. 

In  such  a  land  KIwanis  was  bom  In  1916. 
Yes,  KIwanis  was  bom  destined  to  be  a  service 
club  that  was  to  be  mindful  of  the  communi- 
ties it  was  to  serve  and  of  the  people.  Destiny 
decreed  we  were  to  be  made  up  of  members 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  the  heritage  that  thousands  had  fought 
for  before  the  birth  of  Kiwanls. 

Our  KIwanis  heritage  was  filled  with  early 
problems,  trails  to  be  forged  and  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  We  survived  early  problems  of 
personalities,  two  world  wars  and  a  depres- 
sion because  the  motto  of  Kiwanls,  "We 
Build",  and  our  six  constitutional  Object^ 
adopted  in  1924  and  never  changed,  were 
taken  seriously  by  men  of  dedication.  These 
men  saw  in  the  common  goals  of  Kiwanls  an 
opportunity  for  service  and  help  to  their 
fellow  man,  their  communities,  and  their  na- 
tion to  preserve  liberty  and  to  stand  up  for 
freedom. 

The  Ideal  of  service  as  we  originally  devel- 
oped it  through  Kiwanls  is  Just  as  necessary 
today  and  Just  as  needed  as  It  was  yesterday. 
Our  right  to  pursue  happiness  as  guaranteed 
by  written  document  and  as  preserved  by 
generations  is  perhaps  as  much  as  any  single 
right  the  basis  for  our  Kiwanls  success. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that  the 
day  of  the  service  club  is  ending  and  that 
the  need  is  no  longer  here.  With  this  we 
heartily  disagree,  and  say  that  the  need  Is 
here  for  more  and  concentrated  service  than 
ever  before,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Klwan- 
ians, but  of  aU  who  would  serve.  We  must 
Involve  ourselves  more  deeply  In  the  prob- 
lems of  today  to  Insure  the  preeervatlons  of 
freedom. 

Our  world  has  leaped  forward  In  science 
and  in  techncdogy,  but  the  problems  of  man- 
kind have  multiplied  ai>ace  with  our  achieve- 
ments. With  these  problems  come  dangers  of 
our  freedom.  As  we  look  around,  we  see 
sudden  changes  on  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian scene  and,  to  no  less  degree,  on  the 
international  scene.  We  are  impressed  with 
the  need  for  a  constant  i^jpraisal  of  programs 
and  activities  to  keep  them  vital  to  the 
basic  needs  of  today.  Unsolved  problems  could 
mean  loss  of  freedom. 

Many  service-minded  people,  working  in 
their  own  established  groups,  have  long  agr 
ceased  to  concern  themselves  entirely  wltli 
ladies'  nights,  parades  down  main  street  and 
Christmas  turkeys  for  the  poor.  We  have  not 
forgotten  these  things,  nor  will  we.  but  we 
must  try  to  gear  our  Kiwanls  service  to  the 
crying,  often  unanswerable  needs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

More  than  100.000  international,  national 
aiul  local  voluntary  agencies  are  attempting 
to  serve  the  special  needs  of  individuals  and 
groups  m  today's  society  In  America.  Other 
needs  are  being  met  by  government — muni- 
cipal, county,  state  and  federal  agencies.  Some 
might  think  that  more  paternalistic  govern- 
ment and  more  humane  societies  and  associa- 
tions would  render  service-minded  organiza- 
tions lees  vital  than  formerly.  Nothing  Is 
further  from  the  truth. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  certcdnly 
expressed  this  point  of  view  when  making 
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a  major  poUcy  ststement  before  a  oonlerence 
of  the  Metbodlat  Cburcb.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  Secretary's  oomments: 

"Oovmiment  operates  inevitably  and  nec- 
-  enarlly  on  the  phlloeopby  of  the  'greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number'.  But  that  phi- 
losophy only  seems  to  be  right  because  the 
alternative  seems  to  be  (and  was  once) 
the  greatest  good  to  the  lesser  number. 

"It  is  through  the  private  agencies  that 
we  can  act  <»  the  flrmer  phUoaophy  that 
Inaamuch  as  ye  have  dome  It  unto  one  of 
tb«  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
H  unto  me'. 

"Tet  It  may  pixjve,  In  the  long  run,  that 
tb«  largest  dlfferenoe  between  the  role  of 
public  and  private  ageodee  In  the  'aocAal 
relations'  field  Is  of  an  entirely  different 
nature. 

"It  la  not  clear  that  the  need  for  help  In 
tUs  country  is  any  greater  than  the  need  to 
help. 

"Thiere  are  already  signs  of  the  emergence 
of  a  new  oonoept  of  'service'.  The  Peace  Corps 
baa  dramatised  It,  and  attearted  Its  valid- 
ity. So  has  Operation  Head  Start  add  Vista. 
Yet  It  Is  the  private  agencies  that  have  the 
superior  opportunity  to  develop  the  poten- 
tial dual  value  of  'social  relations'  programs — 
thfl  val^tfi  of  them  not  only  to  those  we 
tbipX  o^j^  their  beneficiaries,  but  to  thoee 
was  weU  who  participate  in  them  as  ood- 
trtbuton. 

"I  suggesit  that  what  we  are  seeking  Is 
DKire  than  the  elimlnatton  of  other  people's 
poverty,  and  more  than  guaranteeing  equal 
opportunity  for  evnyone  to  get  an  education 
for  twenty  years  and  to  earn  a  living  for  the 
next  forty. 

"What  we  seek  lies,  I  think.  In  giving  the 
ideal  of  service,  as  an  end  In  Itself,  as  much 
validity  as  we  attributed  to  the  Ideal  of 
work."  Thus  ends  the  statement  by  Wlllanl 
WlrtB. 

President  Nixon,  too,  feels  that  the  day  aif 
the  servloe  club  la  far  from  over,  and  tliat 
real  voluntary  action  Is  necessary  more  then 
ever  today.  He  stated  the  need  for  voluntaxy 
action  In  his  Inaugural  address,  and  has  or- 
ganised a  v<^unteer  aotlon  program  whlcii 
la  headed  by  former  Governor  George  Rom- 
ney,  now  Secretary  of  Housing  and  UitMui 
Development. 

^  I  quote  in  part  from  a  message  received 
fntn  Secretary  Rotnney  addnased  to  «^^<f 
Convention: 

"The  accomplishment  and  actlvitlea  of 
your  great  organlaatlon  are  well-kztown  to 
me,  and  I  feel  stire  you  will  ooaatlnue  your 
steady  ntarch  forward.  lUe  success  at  Kl- 
wanls  is  a  great  American  Inatttutton  as  a 
fine  example  of  the  type  of  participation 
XMeded  for  nesldeot  Nixon's  Volim,tary  Ac- 
tion Program.  The  President  and  I  earnestly 
seek  exactly  such  cltlxen  parttdpatloci  in  at- 
tacking the  many  social  and  eoosxmlc  prob- 
lems now  fadng  America." 

I  bad  the  personal  honor  and  privilege  of 
meeting  with  President  Nixon  at  his  office 
In  the  White  House  In  Ifoy.  At  that  time 
President  Nixon,  who  was  a  former  active 
member  of  tbe  La  Habra,  oallfOnila  Kl- 
wanla  Club,  reaffirmed  to  me  personally  his 
deAnMe  faith  In  the  voluntary  action  pro- 
gram and  his  oonflrmatlon  of  what  Secre- 
tary Romney  Is  <loing.  The  President  realised 
that  government  cannot  carry  all  the  load, 
but  that  the  voltMxtary  and  private  sector  of 
society  is  nee  i- weary  for  tlM  weU-being  of  tbe 
United  States. 

The  opportunities  for  service  are  un- 
limited, but  let  me  name  just  a  few  as  vital 
■samples: 

Plrat.  youth  work  In  aU  of  its  aspects.  The 
young  people  of  o\ir  free  world  have  never 
faced  more  problems  and  challenges,  nor  has 
th«e  ever  been  a  group  of  young  people  who 
were  more  eager  to  accept  those  challenges. 
They  seek  your  guidance,  direction  and  coun- 
sel. In  some  cases,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
U  only  a  fracUon  of  that  large  group,  they 
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must  be  reminded  of  the  things  that  made 
our  system  of  government  the  greatest. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few,  too,  who 
must  be  taught  to  respect  the  law,  and  that 
it  is  not  for  them  to  decide  that  a  law  Is  bad 
and  therefore  should  not  be  obeyed.  Others 
of  our  people,  In  this  age  of  increasing  gov- 
ernment benefits,  must  be  reminded  of  the 
benefits  of  work,  a  respect  for  their  feUow 
man,  and  an  appreciation  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom. 

I  have  concern  In  talking  about  our  heri- 
tage of  freedom.  What  is  It?  WeU.  the  "Heri- 
tage" part  is  easy;  this  simply  means  that  It 
is  something  which  has  been  passed  on  to  us 
by  a  preceding  generation  or  generations.  But 
what  is  "Freedom"? 

I  suppose  if  we  had  to  communicate  Its 
meaning,  we  would  probably  avoid  a  one- 
sentence  definition  and  try  to  express  It 
rather  In  terms  of  certain  non-restricted  ac- 
tions which  the  individual  bom  in  this 
country  can  participate  in. 

Freedoms  Foundation,  In  Its  famous  free- 
dom's code,  expresses  these  ideallstically  in 
terms  of  certain  political  and  economic  rights 
which  each  of  us  has.  Here  are  a  few  which 
I  think  to  a  great  degree  crystallize  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  main- 
taining our  heritage  of  freedom: 

The  right  to  worship  God  in  one's  own 
way. 

The  right  to  free  speech  and  press. 

The  right  to  own  private  property. 

The  right  to  free  elections  and  personal 
secret  ballot. 

The  right  to  work  In  calUngs  and  locallUes 
of  our  choice. 

The  right  to  go  into  business,  OHnpete  and 
make  a  profit. 

The  right  to  bargain  for  goods  and  services 
In  a  free  market. 

The  right  to  freedom  from  arbitrary  gov- 
emment  regulation  and  control. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  give  consent  to 
thwe  as  elements  In  our  heritage  of  freedom, 
although  we  could  easdly  add  more,  so  per- 
haps the  semantic  problem  Un't  really  as 
great  as  it  looks  at  first.  Perhaps,  the  bUwer 
and  more  difficult  question  la:  How  does  this 
relate  to  any  obUgatlon  I  have? 

Let  me  tell  you  of  several  of  the  obUm- 
tlons  I  think  I  have :  """«• 

I  have  an  obUgatlon  to  use  whatever  In- 
fluence I  may  poesess,  whether  profession- 
auy  or  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  to  see  that 
the  people  of  my  generation  are  acquainted 
with  this  heritage  of  freedom,  understand 
It.  and  want  it  perpetxiated.  My  first  obUga- 
tlon is  to  my  family,  but  I  wlU  not  be  sat- 
isfled  if  the  members  of  my  famUy  are  the 
only  ones  In  the  commtinlty  who  become  con- 
vlnced,  so  I  wiU  also  try  to  Influence  other 
citizens  of  my  commimlty,  the  press  and 
other  Individuals  and  Institutions  to  use 
the  influence  they  have  to  this  end. 

I  have  an  obUgatlon  to  Involve  myself  In 
the  processes  of  government  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  assuring  that  my  government 
la  determined  to  protect  these  rights 
whether  this  obUgatlon  involves  support  of 
candidates  who  are  also  determined,  or  by 
holding  pubUc  office  myself. 

I  have  an  obUgatlon  to  demonstrate  as 
I  can  in  my  private  life  that  the  free  en- 
terprise system  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
economic  system  known  to  man,  that  I 
can  pursue  private  enterprise  with  juaOce 
and  Integrity,  and  that  I  wUl  not  faU  prey  to 
the  temptation  to  exchange  freedom  for 
personal  benefit  in  my  business  or  pro- 
fession. 

I  could  surely  list  other  obligations,  but 
these  three  are  cardinal  to  me:  Communica- 
tion with  my  feUow  man,  participation  In 
poUtical  processes,  and  personal  Integrity 
in  demonstrating  that  I  reaUy  want  free- 
dom In  my  personal  life  and  am  willing  to 
acc^t  the  risks  inherent  in  freedom. 

This  U  a  big  order  for  me,  but  1  am  con- 
vinced beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
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the  heritage  of  freedom  cannot  be  preserved 
unless  you  amd  I  identify  our  obligations  to 
preserve  It,  and  that  any  obUgations  we 
identify  which  do  not  command  our  per- 
sonal involvement  In  the  affairs  of  our  day 
are  meaningless. 

If  we  really  beUeve  that  freedom  needs 
to  be  defended,  preserved,  and  passed  on 
Intact  to  succeeding  generations,  there  is  no 
place  for  simple  attitudinizing  or  neutrality. 
We  must  somewhere  along  the  way  leave  our 
offices,  our  banquet  tables  and  our  television 
sets,  or  the  cause  may  be  lost  in  our  time. 
Today,  nationalism  is  strong.  This  Is  as 
it  should  be.  As  an  American,  one  cannot 
help  but  thrill  at  the  words  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner":  "Then  conquer  we  must, 
when  our  cause  it  is  just,  and  this  be  our 
Motto:  'In  God  Is  Our  Trust!'  And  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave,  o'er 
the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave!" 

Likewise,  I  am  sure  that  Caziadians  thrill 
equally  at  the  words  of  that  beautiful  song 
"O  Canada!"  I  like  to  hear  them  sing:  "O 
Canada!  Our  Home  and  Native  Land!  True 
patriot  love  in  all  thy  sons  command.  With 
glowing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise  the  true  north 
strong  and  free;  and  stand  on  guard,  O  Can- 
ada, we  stand  on  guard  for  thee." 

And  though  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the 
words  of  the  National  Anthem  of  our  friendly 
neighbor  to  the  south,  Mexico,  they  too  thrill 
with  national  pride  as  they  sing  of  their 
great  country  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  I 
am  sure  this  would  be  equally  true  of  every 
free  nation  on  earth.  The  late  General  El- 
senhower said  that  when  the  freedom  of  one 
nation  Is  taken  away,  it  proportionately  takes 
away  some  of  the  freedoms  of  those  free  na- 
tions which  survive. 

To  help  stand  up  for  freed(xn,  we  of  Ki- 
wanls  International  are  working  closely  with 
our  two  sponsored  youth  organizations — Key 
Club  International  In  many  of  our  hl^ 
schools,  and  Circle  K  International  on  many 
of  our  college  campuses.  We  find  chaUengtng 
opportunities  too  in  assisting  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Boys  Clubs,  4-H,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fir* 
Girls  and  other  worthy  organizations.  GaU- 
leo  said,  "You  cannot  teach  a  man  anything; 
you  can  only  help  him  to  find  it  within 
himself."  This  is  our  task  with  today's  youth. 
Citizenship  development  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  characteristic  of  servloe 
Is  vitally  Important.  Whether  these  citizens 
are  young  or  old,  they  must  l>e  alerted  to 
the  necessity  of  assuming  Indlvldvial  re- 
sponslblUty  to  be  good  and  active  citizens, 
to  become  Involved  in  the  problems  of  their 
community,  their  state  and  their  nation. 
Such  patriotic  Involvonent  wlU  help  pre- 
serve freedom. 

As  we  stand  up  for  freedom,  we  must  not 
overlook  or  faU  to  emphasize  the  concept 
of  reward.  The  Implications  of  this  tenn, 
as  used  here,  are  not  related  to  monetai7 
or  other  tangible  evidence.  Tlie  reward  I 
speak  of  Is  that  sense  of  personal  satisfae- 
tlon  which  is  only  recognizable  by  the  In- 
dividual himself.  This  is  what  makes  life 
worth  living  and  It  is  also  tbe  factor  whlcb 
UteraUy  drives  tbe  Individual  to  conUnue 
and  to  eq>and  his  service  contribution.  Gen- 
eral Omar  O'adley,  who  fotight  for  freedom, 
remarked  to  the  effect  that  the  true  assets 
of  a  nation  were  not  to  be  found  in  its 
treasury  statementa,  but  rather  in  the  will- 
ingness of  Its  people  to  share  their  talents 
for  the  servloe  of  their  feUow  citizens. 

Men  are  hxingry  for  service  opportunities, 
■niey  WlU  l)e  etemaUy  grateful  for  thoee  ex- 
periencee — origlnaUy  generated  outside  of 
themselves — but  later  developed  and  ex- 
panded by  their  own  personal  drives — which 
result  In  that  warmth  of  the  heart  and  un- 
descrtbable  personal  satisfaction  which 
comes  to  one  who  serves.  Ilirough  the  years 
Klwanlans  have  experienced  this  satlsf acttoo. 
Tbe  opportunities  are  unlimited.  Tbe  de- 
mands are  clearly  defined.  The  results  can 
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be  beyond  measure.  Our  challenge  Is  to  de- 
velop and  effectively  put  into  operation 
those  plans  which  wlU  assure  even  greater 
success  than  has  been  achieved  In  the  past, 
nvedom's  survival  depends  on  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  our  challenge. 

We,  as  thinking  Klwanlans,  must  make  ev- 
ery major  effort  to  awaken  some  of  the  citi- 
zens to  the  Inunediate  necessity  of  restoring 
a  respect  for  law.  Freedom  Itself  is  based  on 
the  rule  of  law.  Freedom  Is  predicated  on 
obedience  to  authority.  No  country  or  nation 
can  long  endure  where  the  rule  of  the  mob 
becomes  superior  to  the  rule  of  law.  No  na- 
tion can  long  survive  where  there  is  a  dis- 
dain of  the  law.  Anarchy  would  soon  be  the 
result. 

J.  G.  HoUand  said,  "Laws  are  the  very  bul- 
warks of  liberty:  They  define  every  man's 
rights  and  defend  the  Individual  liberties  of 
all  men."  Yes,  lUserty  Itself  demands  the  obe- 
dience of  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  In 
a  free  society.  MacDonald  has  said,  "Free  wlU 
Is  not  the  liberty  to  do  whatever  one  likes, 
but  the  power  of  doing  whatever  one  sees 
ought  to  be  done,  even  in  the  very  face  of 
otherwise  overwhelming  impulse.  There  lies 
freedom  Indeed."  Monesqueu  said,  "Liberty  Is 
the  right  to  do  what  the  law  allows,  and  If 
a  citizen  could  do  what  they  forbid,  it  would 
be  no  longer  liberty  because  others  would 
have  the  same  powers." 

Klwanlans  are  concerned  about  the  main- 
tenance of  respect  for  law  and  order 
throughout  our  communities,  state  or  prov- 
ince, and  nations.  With  these  concerns 
paramount  in  our  thinking  and  because  of 
the  rise  In  crime  and  the  growing  lack  of 
respect  for  constituted  authority.  Operation 
Law  and  Order  was  bora  as  a  major  Klwanls 
project.  Operation  Law  and  Order  recom- 
mends four  major  areas  In  which  a  Klwanls 
club  can  help  Its  members  get  Involved  In 
this  program.  They  are: 

1.  Demand  respect  for  law  and  order  from 
officials  responsible  for  law  enforcement. 

2.  Work  to  inculcate  into  aU  citizens,  es- 
pedaUy  youth,  an  attitude  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

3.  Demonstrate  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  who  act  responsibly. 

4.  Help  alleviate  the  causes  of  unrest. 
We  must  continue  to  activate  Operation 

Law  and  Order  more  Intensely  than  ever 
now.  Can  anyone  who  loves  his  ooiintry  deny 
the  Importance  of  this  program. 

So,  with  our  theme  "Stand  Up  For  Free- 
dom", let  us  aU  l>e  mindful  of  our  duty  and 
responslbUlty  to  {xotect  and  preserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom  from  every  chaUenge. 
Thoee  pilgrim  fathers  of  1620,  those  brave 
men  who  fought  through  many  wars  to  pre- 
serve freedom,  would  not  have  It  taken 
away. 

Some  anonymous  person  has  written  that 
the  history  of  a  people  shows  that  they  go 
from  bondage  to  great  spiritual  faith,  from 
great  spiritual  faith  to  courage,  from  courage 
to  Ubwty,  from  liberty  to  abundance,  from 
abundance  to  selflahnees,  from  selflsbnesa  to 
complacency,  from  complacency  to  apathy, 
from  apathy  to  Indifference,  and  from  Indif- 
ference back  to  laondage.  Today  many  of  our 
people  are  apathetic  to  the  challenge  of  our 
way  of  life.  Iliey  are  Uvlng  in  abundance  and 
are  flUed  with  Indifference.  Klwanlans  must 
not  be  apathetic  but  active  If  freedom  Is  to 
survive. 

Ours  Is  an  old-fashioned  heritage  that  was 
created,  won  and  protected  through  the 
centuries.  It  must  not  be  forfeited  by  fall- 
ing to  stand  up  for  It.  It  Is  the  heritage  that 
men  dreamed  of  and  dared  to  make  that 
dream  come  true. 

And  so  I  conclude  with  some  verses  of  my 
own  which  I  have  caUed  "Freedom",  In  which 
lines  I  have  tried  to  dlstUl  my  own  Ideas  of 
our  greatsst  blessing — ^Freedom: 


Someone  said,  "Stand  up  for  freedom". 

It's  been  good  to  you  and  me; 

As  we  heard  the  voice  we  wondered, 

Just  what  might  this  Freedom  be. 

It's  scHnething  that  our  fathers  won 

For  us  on  hallowed  ground. 

Now  I'd  like  to  tell  the  whole  wide  world 

Just  where  this  Freedom's  found. 

You'll  find  It  In  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
It's  written  In  our  laws; 
You'll  find  it  on  the  battlefield 
Where  men  fight  for  a  cause. 
It's  found  In  every  moral  gift 
The  good  Lord  gave  to  me — 
It's  hope,  it's  love.  It's  sacrifice 
For  freedom  is  not  free. 

It's  found  In  the  smile  of  chUdren 
On  a  Sunday  afternoon; 
It's  cruising  down  the  river 
Underneath  an  August  moon; 
It's  basketball  and  baseball 
Or  a  smashing  football  team; 
It's  a  nigbUngale  a 'warbling 
By  a  rushing  mountain  stream.' 

It's  a  polUng  place  election  day 

As  you  freely  cast  your  vote; 

You  can  find  it  on  the  ocean  waves 

WhUe  sailing  In  your  l>oat; 

It'ff  a  trial  by  jxuy  of  your  peers 

A  right  to  fair  appeal; 

It's  speaking  out  on  Issues  clear 

To  teU  foUcs  how  you  feel. 

Freedom's  found  'cause  men  have  stetiggled 
So  that  others  might  enjoy 

The  good  things  that  it  brings  ua 

Man  or  woman,  girl  or  boy. 
Let  its  holy  llgbrtfihlne  on  mm. 
Love  it  more  than  man  can  teU — 
With  every  right  a  duty 
To  preserve  It — keep  It  welL 

Just  as  god  himself  bestowed  It 
Brave  men  fought  to  keep  it  live; 
But  for  countless  deeds  of  valor, 
Freedom  won  would  not  survive. 
So  we  ask  "Stand  up  for  Freedom" 
That  tomorrow  we  may  say 
There's  the  holy  light  of  Freedom 
We  stood  up  for  yesterday. 
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HON.  HUGH  scon 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  hand- 
some new  publication  in  America  is  en- 
titled Israel  magazine,  which  I  am  proud 
to  report  is  published  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  made  available  through  the  tal- 
ented efforts  of  Richard  Wezler.  a  man 
whose  ability  I  have  long  admired.  The 
magazine  has  many  full  color  photo- 
graphs and  others  in  black  and  white. 
It  attempts  to  put  onto  paper  some  of 
the  gallantry  and  pioneering  spirit  that 
Is  so  traditional  with  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  Its 
recent  special  issue  entitled  "Picture  Al- 
bum." especially  with  a  section  devoted 
to  children. .  There  it  showed  the  new 
generation  of  people  who  are  building 
on  the  foundations  of  their  pioneer  par- 
ents and  who  so  very  much  would  like  to 
live  in  a  world  of  peaces 

I  commend  Israel  magazine  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  its  headquarters  is  in  my  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   QBOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1989 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1  the  truth-ln-lending  law  went  into  ef- 
fect, and  I  have  had  numerous  commu- 
nications from  various  people  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  this  law.  There  seems 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
where  I  stood  when  this  was  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  was 
opposed  to  this  bill  because  of  its  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
individual,  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
legislation  in  recent  years.  It  supersedes 
State  laws  on  advertising  by  financial 
institutions;  it  changes  State  laws  on 
garnishment  as  a  means  of  collecting 
debts;  and  in  effect  approves  a  national 
interest  rate  of  18  percent.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  borrower  knowing  the  truth 
but  each  State  ought  to  do  it.  When  the 
bill  was  being  debated  on  January  31, 
1988,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Truth -in-Lending  Act  which  would  have 
extended  the  effective  date  of  the  act  for 
1  year.  The  rules  needed  more  study.  My 
amendment  failed.  When  speaking  on  my 
amendment  I  pointed  out  the  following: 
Let  me  point  out  now  that  we  do  not 
have  a  compromise  bill.  I  have  heard  it 
said  several  times  that  we  have  a  com- 
promise bill.  We  do  not  have  a  compro- 
mise bill,  because  when  we  passed  the 
bill  out  of  the  committee  the  banks,  the 
institutions  that  use  Installment  credit 
such  as  the  furniture  stores  that  use  in- 
stallment credit,  all  said  that  what  we 
voted  out  was  relatively  unfair  to  them 
because  they  were  put  at  a  disadvantage 
in  that  they  could  not  put  their  rates  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  changed 
that  Just  a  little  while  {«o  by  rejecting 
the  committee  amendment,  we  are  in  the 
position  of  requiring  those  who  are  using 
revolving  credit  to  tell  a  lie. 

We  have  not  compromised  thoee  two 
divergent  ideas  in  any  proposals  that 
have  been  made.  As  a  result,  I  have  not 
been  convinced  by  anyone  that  I  should 
vote  for  either  side  of  the  matter,  since 
we  have  failed  actually  to  compromise 
this  and  to  bring  forth  a  bill  that  wlU  not 
require  someone  to  tell  a  lie  or  will  not 
put  some<Mie  on  the  other  side  at  an  im- 
fair  disadvantage. 

If  we  could  get  those  two  together, 
then  we  could  have  a  truth-Ua-lending 
bill. 

How  can  I  go  home  to  brag  about  pass- 
ing any  kind  of  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  if  It 
requires  pe<H)le  to  tell  s<Mnethlng  that  is 
not  true?  How  can  I  support  legislation 
that  gives  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  the  field  of  credit  or  in  lending  money, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture? 
I  cannot  brag  about  either  one. 
However,  to  get  back  to  my  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill,  then 
let  US  give  the  pe<H>le  who  are  going  to 
draft  the  rules  and  regulations  enough 
time  to  do  so.  Iiet  us  do  that  ourselves, 
since  this  is  a  very  complicated  matter. 
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If  there  is  the  purpose  In  this  legisla- 
tion of  educating  the  public.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  have  educated  the  public  by 
it.  Prom  the  debate  we  have  had,  we  have 
not  even  educated  each  other  here  yet. 

If  we  are  going  to  edupate  the  public, 
we  can  educate  the  public  by  having  a 
bill  that  is  not  as  controversial  as  this 
bill  has  been. 

I  repeat,  I  cannot  support  a  Mil  that, 
considering  both  sides,  is  one  which  does 
not  require  truth  in  lending  or  requires 
disclosures  that  are  an  unfair  competi- 
tive disadvantage  on  the  other  side. 

On  February  1,  1968,  the  vote  was 
taken  on  this  legislation.  It  was  passed 
by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  382  to  4.  7  was 
one  of  the  four  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  against  the  truth-in-lending  legis" 
lation.  Now  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
say  they  wish  they  had  followed  my  vote. 


EXCESSIVE  USE  OP  ALCOHOL— 
RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
BOARD  OP  DEACONS  OP  THE  MUL- 
EmS'PmST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   aOUTB   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  that  there  are 
manifold  dangers  inherent  in  the  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol.  Individuals  who  have 
subjected  their  will  and  reason  to  the 
numbing  influence  of  alcohol  present  a 
threat  not  only  to  their  own  health 
through  brain  damage  and  cirrhosis,  but 
also  to  numerous  innocent  bystanders 
who  are  subject  to  the  behavior  of  one  so 
Influenced. 

Mr.  President,  a  fine  group  of  civic- 
minded  South  Carolinians  have  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  which  endorses  ac- 
tion on  a  national  level  to  mitigate  the 
possibility  of  continued  tragedy  resulting 
from  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  Beacons  of  the  Mullins  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Mullins,  S.C,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wberefts,  during  the  year  1965,  913,200,- 
000,000  was  spent  by  Americans  on  alco- 
holic beverages,  and 

Whereas,  the  only  way  an  Individual  can 
coBtmct  the  disease  termed  "Alcoholl«m"  la 
by  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  and 

Whereas,  Medical  Science  has  determined 
without  question  that  alcohol  causes  clr- 
rhosla  of  the  liver  as  well  as  other  diseases. 
and 

Whereas,  many  Individuals  commit  crimes 
while  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  The 
Board  of  Deacons  of  Mullins  First  Baptist 
Church  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reqiilre  the  following  wording  to  be  placed 
upon  aU  alcoholic  beverages:  Caution: 
"This  alcoholic  beverage  will  cause  alco- 
holism, cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  is  ex- 
tremely damgerous  to  your  health". 

Resolved  further,  that  the  Surgeon  Qen- 
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eral  of  the  United  States  empanel  a  group  of 
experts  to  Inquire  Into  the  dangeroxis  ef- 
fects of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  M\U- 
Uns  First  BiH>tlst  Church,  Mullins,  South 
Carolina  the  2nd  day  of  July,  ISW. 

RATMOKD     PkHMXN, 

Chairman. 
Caxl  TKttluck, 

Secretary. 


July  1^,  1969 


THE  POVERTY"  PROGRAM 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


or  KXNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvly  14,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
worthwhile  to  include  an  editorial  by 
Gtordon  B.  Crump  of  the  Glasgow  Times, 
Glasgow,  Ky. 

Many  of  us  have  worked  to  help  the 
poor  people  of  southeastern  Kentucky. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  poverty 
program  has  not  accomplished  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Provision  of 
worthwhile  Jobs  for  the  able-bodied  im- 
employed  should  be  the  purp>ose  of  the 
program. 

Poor  people  so  employed  should  work 
as  all  other  people  do,  8  hours  a  day  for  a 
5-day  week.  Then  they  could  receive 
their  pay  and  retain  their  self-respect. 

Projects  initiated  by  neophytes  in 
business  fail  in  the  majority  of  Instances. 
The  initiation  of  business  enterprises 
should  be  promoted  and  executed  by  men 
skilled  and  trained  in  this  field.  Other- 
wise, the  programs  will  fail  just  as  the 
one  mentioned  in  this  area  did,  with 
such  disastrous  effects  to>  the  original 
owner,  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  to  the  people  of  the  coimty. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cbxtmflxo  Commxnts 
(By  Gordon  B.  Crump) 

Here  Is  a  story  well  worth  passing  along, 
vouched  for  by  the  Mount  Sterling  Advocate : 

In  neighboring  Elliott  County,  the  federal 
government  has  given  the  people  of  Sandy 
Hook  a  real  lesson  In  "business  manage- 
ment." 

In  1953,  Blaekle  Conley  opened  a  cablnet- 
maUng  shop  in  Sandy  Hook.  Nine  years  later, 
he  had  45  employees  on  the  payroll  and 
(40,000  In  the  bank  account  of  the  business. 

Then,  Elliott  County  was  declared  to  be  a 
"depressed  area"  and  the  "poverty  fighters" 
moved  in,  full  of  expert  advice  on  how  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the  area.  Conley 
was  urged  to  expand  his  business  to  help 
solve  poverty,  and  to  sell  4,000  shares  of  his 
business  to  his  "poverty-stricken"  neighbors. 

To  help  the  cabinet-making  business 
boom,  the  federal  government  made  a  9366,- 
000  grant  to  the  company,  which  now  was 
a  community  enterprise.  With  the  $356,000 
grant,  however,  came  nUes  and  regulations 
about  employment  and  accounting  proce- 
dures. Bureaucrats  even  started  signing  the 
checke  on  Conley's  company  account.  The 
business  started  losing  money. 

The  federal  government  lost  the  taxes  that 
Conley's  business  bad  been  i>aylng,  plus  the 
taxes  the  45  employees  had  been  paying.  To 
add  insult  to  injury,  these  taxes  were  help- 
ing to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  "poverty  ex- 
perts" who  came  to  Sandy  Hook  and  "man- 
aged" the  cabinet  firm  right  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  OEO  decided,  at  this  point,  that  Con- 
ley needed  a  salesman — at  $15,000  per  year — 


and  an  accountant — at  $10,000  per  year.  The 
company  lost  more  money.  A  professional 
management  firm  was  hired  and  got  Con- 
ley a  big  contract.  The  company  lost  $40,- 
000  on  the  deal. 

Conley  was  bankrupt  and  he  closed  the 
business.  Ths  government  sold  his  machin- 
ery to  an  out-of-state  firm.  The  45  employees 
lost  their  Jobs.  The  neighbors  lost  the  $40,000 
they  had  paid  for  Conley's  stock.  Conley,  in 
addition  to  losing  the  business  that  he  had 
worked  nine  years  to  buUd,  also  lost  the 
$40,000  cash  reserve  he  had  in  the  bank.  The 
taxpayers  lost  the  $356,000  given  to  the  com- 
pany as  a  "grant"  to  help  expand  the  biul- 


Tbls  was  one  of  the  "great  successes"  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  typical  of  the  "sound 
management  inlnciples"  applied  government 
pencil-pushers  who  have  answers  for  every- 
thing. But,  the  public  bears  little  about  such 
costly  debacles  as  this.  Instead,  the  pubUc 
bears  the  "poor-mouthing"  in  behalf  of  the 
"poor  people"  that  the  bureaucrats  will  lift 
from  poverty,  if  a  few  more  million  in  taxes 
will  be  put  Into  the  program  so  that  the  staff 
of  "experts"  can  be  Increased. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  said. 
In  the  beginning,  that  Elliott  County  was  a 
"poverty  area."  OEO  employees  helped  to 
make  it  a  reality. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  physical 
fitness  and  American  yt>uth  are  often  a 
topic  for  discussion.  Critical  observers 
tend  to  feel  that  the  onset  of  the  Indus- 
trial age  actually  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  "the  sound  body."  In  ef- 
fect, they  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
we  are  so  pushbutton  oriented  that  our 
younger  generation  totally  personifies 
flabbiness  and  indolence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  a  gross 
exaggeration.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced 
that  America  should  be  proud  of  many 
of  its  youth,  not  only  for  their  spiritual 
and  ideological  pursuits  but  for  their 
physical  fitness  as  well. 

Recently,  the  Marine  Corps  youth 
physical  fitness  championship  was  held 
in  the  District  Armory.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated undeniably  exemplified  the 
fine  qualities  of  many  of  our  youth-^ 
sportsmanship,  concentration,  and 
stamina.  I  am  particularly  pleased.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  winner,  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  was  Carle 
Place  High  School,  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  represent. 
The  team  won  with  the  impressive  score 
of  2,286  points  out  of  a  possible  2,500. 

Outstanding  ptirtlcipants  included  last 
year's  all-around  champion.  Rich  Mor- 
rison, 19,  with  a  score  of  488,  and  Bob 
Kiel.  17,  and  Bob  Avey,  16,  with  scores 
of  474  and  461,  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Carle  Place 
High  School,  its  outstanding  team,  and 
Marine  Maj.  Tom  Redden  who  coached 
them.  I  am  proud  that  the  Third  Dis- 
trict has  such  fine  examples  of  America's 
physically  spent  youth. 


Jtdy  14,  1969 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  organizations,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations,  and 
the  American  Friends  of  the  Csiptive 
Nations,  yearly  sponsor  Captive  Nations 
Week  as  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with 
their  captive  brethren  in  East  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Nationwide  observances, 
preceded  by  Ca{)tive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamations by  the  President  and  by  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  many  States  and 
cities,  offer  the  American  people  an  op- 
portunity to  manifest  their  continued 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  100  milli<»i 
E^t  and  Central  Europeans  living  im- 
der  Communist  rule.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord  I  in- 
clude the  Captive  Naticms  Week  Mani- 
festo 1969: 

Capttvx  Nations  Week  Makdxbto  I960 

'nie  undersigned  organisations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  In  1969  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  each  year  was  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
August  1968  and  the  subsequent  enuncia- 
tion of  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  have 
once  again  brought  to  the  surface  the  entire 
issue  of  self-determination  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  the  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple of  East-Central  Euroi>e.  The  tragedy  of 
Czechoslovakia  dramatizes  the  built-in  in- 
stability of  contemporary  Europe  rooted  In 
the  still  unresolved  problems  b«Miueathed  by 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine brings  Into  focus  the  sad  fact  of  the 
perpetuation  In  power  of  unpopular  Com- 
munist regimes — Imposed  by  a  foreign 
power — that  are  not  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  peoples  over  whom  they  rule. 

The  record  of  over  two  decades  of  Com- 
munist nile  shows  that  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  European  nations 
have  long  been  thwarted  by  Soviet  hege- 
mony over  the  area.  Now,  with  the  advent 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  the  USSR  has  in 
fact  tried  to  make  this  arbitrary  arrangement 
accepted  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  a 
Justification  t(x  aggressive  Imperialism,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  effect  placed  its  own 
interests  over  the  inherent  right  to  national 
sovereignty  and  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  peoples  living  In  the  Communist 
orbit. 

This  doctrine  can  have  a  far-reaching  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  not  only  the  captive 
European  nations,  but  also  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  doctrine  remains  unchallenged,  it  may 
turn  the  United  Nations  Charter  Into  a 
shambles.  As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  all 
Communist  parties  are  expected  to  follow 
automatically  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  acceptance  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ments in  East-Central  Europe  of  the  new 
Soviet  doctrine  Is  tantamount  to  complete 
abdlcatioQ  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  is  against  the  vital 
Interest  of  all  captive  European  nations,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  international 
law  and  the  accepted  norms  of  civilized  na- 
tions. It  is  therefore  deemed  essential  that 
the  free  world  oppose  the  newly  enunciated 
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Soviet  policy  of  aggressive  imperialism  and 
defend  the  traditional  principles  and  norms 
of  international  law.  In  order  to  maintain 
world  peace,  security  and  freedom  for  all 
nations. 

For  the  peoplss  of  East-Central  Europe, 
It  is  impc^tant  to  learn  of  the  continued 
determination  of  the  free  governments  of 
the  world  to  lend  their  moral  and  poliUcal 
support  to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their 
captive  East-Central  European  brethren. 

WhUe  conmiemoratlng  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
monstrably violated  Its  solemn  promises  of 
freedom  and  independence  to  the  nine  na- 
tions made  captive  during  and  after  World 
War  n — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia,  Hungary,  LatvU,  Uthuania,  Poland 
and  Rumania; 

We  also  stress  that  the  Communist  regimes 
in  the  East-Central  European  nations  con- 
tinue to  be  unresponsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  by  denying  them  the  right  to  periodic 
and  genuinely  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world: 

1.  To  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960.  their  support  of 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
held  captive  by  the  Communists  and,  con- 
sequently, to  make  this  issue  the  permanent 
concern  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  To  repudiate  the  intent  and  objectives 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  Including  its  im- 
plied recognition  of  the  spheres  of  influence 
and  of  the  status  quo  in  East  and  Central 
Eiuope; 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  East-Central  European 
peoples  and  thus  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  their  quest  for  full  national  Independence 
and  individual  freedom. 

4.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  call  on  the 
United  States  Government  and  on  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  main- 
tain, and  where  possible  strengthen,  NATO's 
defense  forces.  This  alone  will  help  counter 
any  temptation  of  further  Communist  ag- 
gression— ^by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

We  appeal   to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  20-26,  1969,  their  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  freedom  for  100 
million  peoples  in  the  Communist-dominated 
lands  to  the  establishment  of  a  valid  Eu- 
ropean  settlement  and  world  peace. 
Christopher  Emmet, 
Cliairman,   American  Friends   of   the 
Captive  Nations. 

JOZET  Lettricr, 
Chairman,  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations. 


BMOKE  OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  CAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  project  that  origi- 
nated in  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  and  has 
attracted  national  and  worldwide  atten- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  much  debate 
over  the  relationship  between  smoking 
and  a  number  of  dreaded  diseases,  many 
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Americans  are  deciding  whether  to  stop 
smoking  or  to  continue.  There  is  a  group 
of  Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  my  congressional  district  who  have 
made  that  decision  and  are  doing  some- 
thing to  convince  their  peers  that  they 
should  either  stop  smoking  or  not  start 
smoking  at  all. 

On  February  1,  1968,  the  Kern  County 
Inter-Agency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health  was  awarded  a  $52,000  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  grant  to  do  a  2-year 
pilot  study  on  "Peer  Group  Influence 
Among  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Students  on  Changing  Attitudes  and  Be- 
havior on  Smoking."  This  was  an  at- 
tempt to  test  the  theory  that  the  way  to 
get  the  message  through  to  teenagers  is 
to  send  it  via  teenagers.  The  campaign 
is  called,  appropriately  enough,  "Smoke 
Out." 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  grant.  20 
students  from  each  of  the  two  high 
schools— East  Bakersfleld  High  School 
and  Foothill  High  School— and  a  Junior 
high— Beardsley  Junior  High  School- 
were  to  be  chosen  by  their  peers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project. 

After  extensive  research  into  con- 
ventional methods  currently  used  by 
schools  and  health  agencies  to  teach  stu- 
dents the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 
Project  Coordinator  Gloria  Zigner  for- 
mulated the  idea  of  having  the  60  stu- 
dents simulate  an  advertising  agency  to 
plan,  create,  and  implement  a  campaign, 
utilizating  the  very  techniques  which 
Madison  Avenue  uses  to  make  smoking 
so  attractive,  but  in  this  case  making  it 
unattractive,  unappealing,  and  "out." 

A  "logo  contest"  was  held  among  the 
staff  members  to  design  the  smoke  out 
trademark  which  was  included  in  all 
campaign  material.  The  winning  design 
was  submitted  by  a  seventh -grade  boy. 

Following  a  successful  student-rim 
press  conference,  the  multimedia  cam- 
paign kicked  off  on  March  1,  1969,  with- 
out a  hitch.  Commercials  which  had 
been  prepared  well  in  advance  were  car- 
ried as  public  service  announcements 
by  all  local  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. Outdoor  boards,  space  for  which 
was  provided  as  a  pubUc  service,  were 
unveiled  carrying  the  same  message  as 
the  six-color  psychedehc  biunber  strips ; 
"Smoke — Choke — Croeik."  The  60  smoke 
out  staff  members  began  distributing 
the  bumper  stripe  and  logo  stickers, 
and  the  demand  was  so  great  the 
original  printing  of  10,000  was  in- 
creased to  25,000  bumper  strips  and 
50,000  logo  stickers.  Smoke  out  stickers 
covered  binders,  bumpers,  windshields, 
clothing,  and  were  very  much  the  topic 
of  conversation  all  over  Bakersfleld. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  the  story 
on  its  "A  Wire"  and  news  of  the  cam- 
paign spread  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Television  crews  came  to 
Bakersfleld  from  CBS  and  NBC  afBli- 
ates  to  film  the  Sm(^e  Out  staff  in  ac- 
tion. Articles  about  the  unique  concept 
appeared  in  Time,  Teen,  Sales  Manage- 
ment, Advertising  Age,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  Mac/Western  Adver- 
tising, and  PG&E  Progress.  An  educa- 
tional television  station  in  San  Fran- 
cesco, KQETD,  filmed  a  program  featuring 
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the  project  coordinator  and  three  of  the 
staff-  members. 

As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  a  let- 
ter written  to  Ann  Landers  by  the  proj- 
ect coordinator,  the  Smoke  Out  head- 
quarters was  deluged  with  over  4,000  let- 
ters from  teenagers  and  adults  In  eve^ 
State  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  Mexico, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Germany,  Ire- 
land, and  Vietnnam,  requesting  infor- 
mation on  how  to  start  Smoke  Out  satel- 
lites in  their  own  communities. 

Mr.  John  Ebell,  coordinator  of  Guid- 
ance and  Testing  Services,  Kern  County 
schools  office,  stated  in  the  May,  1969 
issue  of  the  Kern  ^County  Guidance 
News  that: 

As  a  reeiilt  of  this  Smoke  Out  campaign, 
I  (toflnltely  feel  that  It  has  succeeded  In 
making  smoking  an  out- thing  rather  than 
an  In- thing.  This  does  not  suggest  that  no 
one  will  smoke  anymore  at  theee  schools,  but 
I  feel  that  there  will  be  a  sizable  percentage 
of  people  who  will  not  smoke  as  a  result 
at  this  program. 

National  enthusiasm  and  interest 
shown  l»'the  project  by  the  students  in- 
volved ftas  been  tremendous.  They  have 
eagerly  responded  to  this  challenge  "to 
do  their  own  thing"  with  the  very  real 
goal  of  helping  to  solve  one  of  the  largest 
health  problems  facing  not  only  teen- 
agers but  the  entire  population,  and 
perhaps  suggesting  a  new  way  to  com- 
mimicate  through  the  "generation  gap." 
Smoke  Out  is  educational,  stimulating, 
exciting,  and  fun.  Add  60  teenagers  to 
a  combination  like  that  and  the  results 
had  to  be  spectacular. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  SpetUcer,  as  we 
pause  during  Captive  Nations  Week  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  those  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  it  would  do  us 
well  to  reflect  about  the  state  of  the 
world  in  this  era  of  chaos. 

This  is  a  time  of  confusion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  voices  of  the  naive  and  dis- 
enchanted drown  out  the  cries  of  real 
angiiish  from  those  to  whom  freedom  is 
but  a  dream.  It  is  a  time  when  leaders 
of  the  free  world  are  vilified  as  war- 
mongers by  their  own  countrymen, 
while  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Pldel  Castro,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  and  others  who  arbitrarily 
deprive  millions  of  people  of  sovereignty, 
individual  freedom  and  dignity  are 
sanctified  by  those  who  do  not  see  or 
who  do  not  care  to  see  the  truth. 

For  a  brief  time  last  simimer,  this  din 
ceased.  The  entire  world  looked  on  in 
horror  as  the  Soviet  Union  reverted  to 
Stalinist  tactics  and  showed  what  "im- 
perialist aggression"  and  "colonialism" 
really  mean.  Now,  however,  the  confused 
and  bitter  voices  have  risen  Eigain  to 
condemn  democracy  and  condone  com- 
munism. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  must  serve 
a  twofold  purpose.   While  proving   to 
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those  who  desire  independence  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten,  we  must  also 
prove  to  those  who  castigate  our  sys- 
tem that,  while  it  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
moving  faster  toward  the  goal  of  a 
great  society  than  is  any  other  system. 
We  must  also  remind  our  own  people 
that  freedom  and  independence  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted.  Recent  e^ts  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  proof  of  this.  ^ 

In  short,  we  must  Continue  to  do  all 
we  can  to  obtain  freedom,  equality  and 
dignity  for  every  citizen  of  the  world, 
for  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  neglect 
our  responsibility  to  hiunanity. 


July  H,  1969 


URGE  HEW  SECRETARY  RESCIND 
PPA  ACTION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  has  been,  without 
question,  one  of  the  finest  tools  for  de- 
velopment of  character  and  leadership 
among  the  Nation's  youth  organizations. 
It  is  somewhat  mystifying  that  the 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  issued  a  policy  statement 
shortly  before  leaving  office  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  will  not  provide 
office  space,  supplies,  and  services  or  pay 
salaries  of  student  organization  staff. 

This  directive  will  prove  to  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  the  FFA  and  the 
work  which  it  has  carried  forth. 

The  Southern  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  has  passed  a 
resolution  which  I  insert  herewith  urging 
that  this  policy  be  rescinded  by  Secretary 
Pinch.  I  join  in  that  request,  for  it  was 
shortsighted,  and  feel  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary can  serve  America's  youth  most 
effectively  by  such  reconsideration.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  IX 

Whereas,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  or 
"PPA"  as  it  Is  commonly  called  has  since  1928 
been  an  IntegraJ  part  of  the  program  of  vo- 
cational education  In  agriculture  In  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  America:  and 

Whereas,  FFA  has  served  to  motivate  and 
vitalize  the  systematic  Instruction  offered  to 
students  of  vocational  agriculture,  providing 
further  training  In  agriculture,  leadership, 
cooperation  and  citizenship;  and 

Whereas,  FPA  has  been  the  key  force  In 
developing  character,  sportsmanship,  thrift, 
scholarship  and  patriotism  In  the  lives  of 
mllUons  of  young  men;  tind 

Whereas,  eimong  many  other  things,  FPA 
has  enabled  Its  members  to  learn  through 
actual  doing;  how  to  conduct  and  take  part 
In  public  meetings;  to  speak  In  public;  to 
buy  and  sell  cooperatively;  to  solve  their  own 
problems;  to  finance  themselves;  and  to  as- 
simie  civic  responsibility  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm;  and 

Whereas,  FFA  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  teaching  devices  ever 
developed  and  Is  100  percent  American  In  Its 
Ideals  and  outlooks;  and 

Whereas,  docvmientatlon,  filling  count- 
less volimies  could  be  written  proving  that 
more  successful  and  more  responsible  citi- 
zens have  emerged  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
perience In  FFA;  and 

Whereas,   many   men   teaching   In   high 


places  of  leadership  attribute  their  succeaa 
to  their  FFA  training  and  learn  by  doing 
experiences;  and 

Whereas,  FPA  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
deterrents  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 

Whereas,  If  every  American  youth  could 
be  exposed  to  FFA  Ideals  and  Influences,  our 
Nation's  delinquency  and  crime  problems 
would  be  strikingly  less,  and 

Whereas,  oup  government  has  spent  bil- 
lions In  youth  camps,  job  corps  and  nimier- 
ous  other  vocational  training  programs  at 
phenomenal  costs  per  trainee,  many  of 
which  have  been  admitted  as  totally  un- 
successful; and 

Whereas,  none  of  these  programs  have 
even  remotely  approached  the  success  of 
FFA  which  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpoUtlcal  and 
nonsectarian  youth  development  program; 
and 

Whereas,  the  world  hunger  problem,  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion, demands  more  agriculturist  at  a 
time  when  they  are  still  moving  to  the 
urban  areas,  further  complicating  the  over- 
crowded cities;  and 

Whereas,  FFA  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  encouraging  young  men  to  enter 
agriculture  at  a  time  when  the  need  Is 
critical  and  becoming  more  so  each  day;  and 
Whereas,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  In  a 
policy  statement  shortly  before  his  departure 
from  his  post  stated,  "The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  not  provide  permanent  office  space, 
supplies  and  services  or  pay  the  salaries  of 
student  organization  staff,"   and 

Whereas,  this  action  will  result  In  a  dam- 
aging blow  right  at  the  National  heartbeat 
of  the  FFA  organization  previously  described 
In  this  resolution;  and 

Whereas,  this  policy  strikes  at  an  orga- 
nization which  has  documented  proof  of  Its 
success  and  contributions  to  America;   and 

Whereas,  It  hits  at  one  of  the  few  youth 
organizations  that  teaches  Its  members  not 
only  how  to  make  a  living,  but  also  how  to 
make  a  life;  and 

Whereas,  this  poUcy  de-emphaslzes  a  pro- 
gram that  should  be  emphasized  and  ex- 
panded more — not  less;  and 

Whereas,  the  money  saved  by  this  action 
Is  minute  compared  to  the  millions  wasted 
m  the  many  unsuccessful  youth  programs 
of  the  recent  past. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Southern  Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  do  hereby  urge  the  Honorable 
Robert  Finch.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  rescind  this  policy  that 
adversely  affects  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  other  Vocational  Youth  Organizations 


GEN.   LYMAN   LEMNITZER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pinned  the  UJS.  Army  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  U.S.  Navy 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the 
UJS.  Air  Force  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  on  the  uniform  of  Gen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer.  It  was  the  first  time  in  history 
any  man  had  received  these  three  medals 
simultaneously.  And  what  a  distin- 
guished man  Gen.  Ljonan  Lemnitzer  is. 

For  51  years,  from  the  day  he  first  en- 
tered West  Point,  General  Lemnitzer  has 
given  this  Nation  his  life.  He  has  risen 
from  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  to 
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become  the  highest  ranking  officer  In  the 
U.S.  Army  today.  He  has  received  awards 
and  decorations  not  only  from  his  own 
beloved  country  but  from  a  veritable  host 
of  foreign  nations. 

Now  he  has  come  to  his  time  of  re- 
tirement and  I  know  that  this  Congress, 
and  indeed  this  whole  Nation,  say  to  him. 
"well  done."  I  am  proud  that  this  out- 
standing gentleman  and  soldier  is  a  na- 
tive of  Honesdale  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district. 

I  wish  General  Lemnitzer  happiness  In 
his  many  years  of  retirement.  I  know  no 
man  who  deserves  it  more. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
append  the  entire  text  of  the  presente- 
tion  at  the  White  House  last  Friday.  It 
was  a  moving  moment  in  my  life  and  I 
know  it  is  a  moment  General  Lemnitzer 
will  also  never  forget. 

The  presentation  follows: 
Presentation    of    the    U.S.    Army    Distin- 
GxnsHED  Service  Medal   (Third  Oak  Leap 
Cluster),   the   VS.   Navt   Distinguished 
Service   Medal,    and   the   U.S.   Are   Force 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Gen.  Lt- 
MAN    L.    Lemnitzer,    US.    Army,    at    the 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C,  on  Fri- 
day, July  11,  1969,  at  1000  Hours 
General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
In  positions  of  great  responsibility  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Europe  (SACEUR) 
from  1  January  1963  to  1  July  1969,  and  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  United  States  European 
Command  (CINCEUR)  from  1  November  1962 
to  5  May  1969. 

Evidencing  an  unshakable  faith  in  the 
principles  and  objectives  upon  which  NATO 
was  founded.  General  Lemnitzer  sacrificed 
the  privileges  anC  freedom  of  retirement 
which  he  had  long  since  merited  In  order  that 
he  might  further  serve  the  Alliance  by  as- 
suming the  duties  of  SACEUR,  CINCEUR. 
Remaining  in  uniform  for  an  additional  six 
and  one-half  years,  he  tirelessly  and  selflessly 
cont  Ibuted  to  the  cause  of  NATO  and  thereby 
to  the  security  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World.  Among  his  notable  con- 
tributions during  that  period  were  his  per- 
suasive efforts  to  encourage  the  member  na- 
tions of  Allied  Command  Europe  to  produce 
and  maintain  the  forces  necessary  to  make 
their  deterrent  credible  and  their  capability 
to  defend  Europe  unquestionable;  his  trans- 
lation of  strategic  guidance  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  Into  realistic  defensive  plans 
for  the  Alliance;  his  direction  and  guidance 
of  the  required  relocation  from  Prance  of 
some  100,000  personnel  and  more  than  one 
million  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment;  the 
development  of  a  new  $35  million  head- 
quarters complex  to  accommodate  SHAPE  In 
Belgium. 

These  singularly  distinctive  accomplish- 
ments clearly  establish  General  Lemnitzer  as 
a  truly  outstanding  officer  of  international 
status  and  culminated  more  than  50  years 
of  continuous  uniformed  service  with  more 
than  27  years  service  as  a  general  officer.  A 
grateful  nation  recognizes  that  General  Lem- 
nltzer's  long  and  distinguished  career  con- 
tinues the  finest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  refiects  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

GEN.  LYMAN  L.  LEMNITZER 

Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  was  bom  in  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania  on  August  29,  1899.  He 
graduated  from  Honesdale  High  School  In 
June  1917.  The  following  year  he  entered  the 
US  Military  Academy,  graduating  in  1920.  His 
assignments  from  that  time  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  alternated  between 
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duty  with  troops  and  service  as  student  and 
Instructor  at  Army  schools.  As  a  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  ArtiUery  Rifle  T^am,  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  Army's  out- 
standing rifle  marksmen,  winning  the  Na- 
tional Team  Gold  Medal,  the  First  Place  Gold 
Medal  in  the  Phlllppme  Department,  and  the 
Distinguished  Marksman's  Badge.  He  com- 
pleted two  tours  at  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor, 
Philippine  Islands;  he  was  twice  assigned  to 
the  US  Military  Academy  as  an  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy;  and  following  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  In  1936,  served  3  years  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  tactics  at  the  Coast  ArtUlery  School, 
Port  Monroe,  Virginia. 

As  a  member  of  the  last  pre-war  class  at 
the  Army  War  College,  he  began  establishing 
a  firm  reputation  as  a  thorough  and  imagi- 
native planner.  When  the  expansion  of  the 
US  Army  began  In  1941,  he  was  recalled  from 
duty  with  an  antiaircraft  artillery  brigade 
at  Camp  Stewart,  Georgia,  to  an  assignment 
with  the  War  Plans  DlvUlon  of  the  War  De- 
partment General  Staff.  In  this  position  and 
during  succeeding  months  with  General 
Headquarters,  US  Army  and  Headquarters, 
Army  Ground  Forces,  he  participated  in 
planning  for  mobilization  and  training  of  the 
huge  wartime  Army  and  for  the  projected 
landings  in  North  Africa,  known  as  Opera- 
tion TORCH. 

August  1942  found  him  in  England  as  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  34th  Antiair- 
craft Artillery  Brigade.  His  Intimate  famil- 
iarity with  the  plans  for  the  forthcoming 
North  African  operation  promptly  led  to  his 
assignment  to  General  Elsenhower's  Allied 
Force  Headquarters.  Here,  although  retain- 
ing command  of  his  brigade,  he  was  desig- 
nated Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and 
OperaUons  and  charged  with  dlrecUng  the 
final,  detailed  preparations  for  the  landings 
and  the  operations  in  North  Africa.  In  this 
capacity,  he  accompanied  General  Mark  W. 
Clark  as  second  in  command  of  the  secret 
submarine  mission  to  contact  friendly  French 
officials  3  weeks  prior  to  the  landings  to 
smooth  the  way  for  Allied  Invasion  forces.  For 
participation  in  this  mission,  he  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  (Degree  of  Officer). 

After  a  brief  return  to  England,  General 
Lemnitzer  moved  to  North  Africa  as  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Elsenhower's  staff.  In  Janu- 
ary 1943,  he  was  assigned  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  to  General  Mark  W.  Clark  in  Morocco 
during  the  early  phases  of  the  organization 
of  Fifth  Army.  Resuming  active  command 
of  his  brigade  in  late  February  1943,  he  led 
it  through  the  Tunisian  Campaign  and  the 
early  landing  phase  of  the  Sicilian  Campaign. 

General  Lemnltzer's  service  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  was  as  US  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  and  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  (later 
Field  Marshall)  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  who 
was  first  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  15th 
Army  Group  and  later  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Mediterranean.  In  addition. 
General  Lemnitzer  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  US  Medi- 
terranean Theater  of  Operations.  Under  Sir 
Harold  Alexander,  General  Lemnitzer  took 
part  In  the  negotiations  with  Marshall  Ba- 
dogllo  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Italy 
and  in  discussions  with  Marshall  Tito  and 
Soviet  Marshall  Tolbukhln  for  coordination 
of  final  Yugoslav  and  Russian  military  oper- 
ations against  the  German  armies  in  South- 
em  Europe.  In  March  1945,  General  Lem- 
nitzer entered  Switzerland  in  civilian  clothes 
to  manage  dlsci;sslons  with  German  repre- 
sentatives that  resulted  In  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  German  armed  forces  in 
Italy  and  Southern  Austria.  In  discharging 
these  responsible  and  Important  functions, 
he  earned  a  reputation  as  an  able  negotiator 
and  military  diplomat. 

General  Lemnltzer's  skill  as  a  planner  was 
used  following  the  war  when  he  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Senior  Army  Member  of  the 
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Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  next  became  Deputy 
Commandant  of  the  National  War  College, 
playing  a  key  part  In  the  establishment  of 
that  agency  as  the  highest  level  of  joint  mili- 
tary education.  At  this  time,  he  also  served 
as  head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Five  (Bmssels  Pact) 
Powers  in  London,  helping  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  He  assisted  In  the  pres- 
entation of  the  NATO  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification. 

On  the  strength  of  his  experience  as  a 
military  diplomat,  he  was  next  named  the 
first  Director  of  the  Office  of  Military  Assist- 
ance under  Secretary  of  Etefense  James  Por- 
restal.  In  this  capacity,  he  played  a  key  role 
in  establishing  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, which  has  provided  a  major  element 
of  the  Free  World's  mutual  security  activi- 
ties. 

Returning  to  duty  with  troops  in  1950, 
General  Lemnitzer  qualified  as  a  parachutist 
at  the  age  of  51  years  and  assumed  command 
of  the  1 1th  Airborne  Division  at  Tort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky.  A  year  later  he  went  to 
Korea,  commanding  the  7th  infantry  Divi- 
sion in  the  battles  of  Heartbreak  Ridge,  the 
Punch  Bowl,  and  Mundung-nl  Valley,  and 
in  the  fighting  in  the  Chorwon  Valley,  win- 
ning the  Silver  Star  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry. 

In  1952,  he  was  named  the  Army's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Research.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  the  Army's  associate 
member  of  the  Kelly  Committee  to  study  the 
defense  of  North  America  against  atomic  at- 
tack and  a  member  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  Advisory  Committee  on  Army  orga- 
nization. 

General  Lemnitzer  returned  to  the  Par  East 
In  March  1955.  assuming  command  of  US 
Army  Forces,  Par  East  and  the  Eighth  US 
Army.  Shortly  thereafter.  General  Lemnitzer 
was  named  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Par  East  Commands  and 
Governor  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  In  this  po- 
sition, he  maintained  the  defensive  strength 
of  United  Nations  forces  against  any  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Korea,  directed  the 
build-up  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Japanese  Self -Defense  Forces, 
and  encouraged  Improvement  of  economic 
and  military  stability  throughout  that  area 
of  the  world. 

In  July  1957.  he  assumed  duties  as  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army.  Among  his  activities 
of  special  note  during  this  period  were  his 
infiuentlal  role  in  the  final  decision  regard- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  and  the  space 
research  facilities  of  the  Army,  and  his  par- 
ticipation as  US  Military  Representative  at 
the  meetings  in  London  and  Karachi  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 
Organization. 

In  March  1959,  General  Lemnitzer  was 
named  to  succeed  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  and  assumed  his 
duties  in  July  1959.  He  became  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  October  1960 
and  served  In  that  position  unui  October 
1962. 

In  January  1963,  he  became  Commander  in 
Chief,  United  States  European  Command  and 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe.  In  this 
position  of  great  importance  to  the  Free 
World,  General  Lemnitzer  provided  able 
leadership  for  over  6  years  to  the  military 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. After  more  than  50  years  of  mili- 
tary   service,    he    leaves    the  active    ranks. 

AWARDS   AND   DECORATIONS 

United  States 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  (2d  0«k  Lesf 
Cluster). 
SUver  Star.  __ 

Legion  of  Merit  ( Degree  of  Officer) . 
Legion  of  Merit.  _ 


\ 
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Foreign 

Honorary  Companion  of  th«  Most  Honor- 
able of  the  Bath  ( Oreat  Britain) . 

Honorary  Commander  of  the  Mo»t  Excel- 
lent Order  of  the  BrltlBh  Empire  (Oreat 
Britain). 

Cavalier  of  the  Oreat  Croea,  Royal  Crown 
of  Italy  (Italy).  I 

MedalhadeOuerra  (Braell).  | 

Orand  Star  of  Military  Merit  (Chile) . 

Gold  Cross  of  Merit  with  Sword  (Poland) . 

Legion  of  Honor,  Degree  of  Officer  (France) . 

Croix  de  Ouerre,  with  Palm  (Prance) . 

Royal  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  Class  n 
(Yugoslavia) . 

Medal  tor  MUltary  Merit,  1st  Class  (Czecho- 
slovakia) . 

Order  of  Melnik  (Ethiopia) . 

Orand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun  (Japan) . 

Order  of  MiUtary  Merit  Taeguk  (KM-ea) . 

Order  of  Military  Mertt  Taeguk  with  Gold 
Star  (Korea). 

Orand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Boyaca 
(Colombia). 

Moat  Exalted  Ordw  of  the  White  Elephant 
(nuOIand). 

MUltary  Order  of  Merit  (Italy) . 
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HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  United  States-Vatican 
diplomacy  is  both  relevant  and  vital.  At 
this  point  I  insert  the  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1969  edition  of  the 
Catholic  World: 
Backckottnd  to  Vhttb)  St atxs- Vatican  Rx- 

LATIONS 

(By  Thomas  Patrick  Malady) 
(Dr.  Melady,  Professor  of  Asian  Studies, 
Seton  Hall  University,  is  an  author  and  con- 
sultant on  international  affairs.  He  la  a  fre- 
quent ptutlcipant  in  international  confer- 
ences.) 

President  Richard  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Vati- 
can followed  an  established  ptrocedtire  among 
American  Chief  Executives.  Presidents  Els- 
enbow  and  President  Kennedy  paid  courtesy 
calls  on  the  Pontiff  during  their  visits  to 
Italy.  Pope  Paul  VI  saw  President  Johnson 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
later  President  Johnson  made  an  almoet  im- 
promptu call  on  Pope  Paul  during  the  Christ- 
mas season  of  1967. 

At  that  meeting  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  irritation  on  both  sides  due  to  the  vary- 
ing viewpoints  on  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  was  especially 
annoyed  at  Pope  Paul's  Increased  public 
criticism  of  United  States  handling  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  Vatican  of- 
Qclals  were  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  President  Johnson  who 
requested  a  meeting  vrtth  the  Pope  at  such 
short  notice  during  one  of  the  PontUTs  busi- 
est periods. 

Aware  of  the  somewhat  strained  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the  Vat- 
ican, President  Nixon  took  extra  pains  in 
preparing  his  meeting  with  the  Holy  Father. 
So  as  not  to  Interrupt  a  week-long  Lenten 
retreat  of  Pope  Paul,  President  Nixon  met 
in  Rome  with  Italian  govermnent  officials 
and  then  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time  on 
March  2,  l»69  to  meet  with  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther and  Vatican  officials  at  the  very  last 
part  of  his  busy  eight-day  European  tour. 

This  special   trip  to  Vatican  City  made 
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cryatal-clear  the  Importance  Nixon  was  giv- 
ing to  his  meeting  wtlh  Pope  Paul.  All  re- 
poru  indicate  that  the  meeting  was  oordUl, 
frank  and  fruitfull.  Before  departing  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said,  "What  the  world  needs  to- 
day la  the  spiritual  and  moral  leadership 
which  Your  HoUneas  has  stood  for,  stood  for 
here  in  the  Vatican  and  In  your  arduous 
travels  to  other  nations  in  the  world." 

It  is  precisely  the  changing  world  situa- 
tion and  the  role  of  the  Pontiff  in  relation  to 
"other  nations  of  the  world"  which  has  in- 
fluenced the  nature  of  the  United  States 
reUtionahlp  with  the  Holy  See. 

For  about  twenty  years  or  so  before  the 
seizure  of  the  Papal  States  by  the  Italian 
nationalists  in  1870,  the  United  States  had 
an  official  Minister  to  the  Holy  See.  Then 
after  temporal  power  was  restored  to  the 
Holy  See  by  the  Lateran  Treaty  in  1939,  when 
the  State  of  Vatican  City  came  into  being, 
the  United  States  did  not  see  any  need  for 
esUbllshing  official  diplomatic  relations. 
Most  of  the  business  of  their  relationship 
was  handled  through  a  third  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. 

This  was  annoying  to  Vatican  officials,  who 
were  preoccupied  with  the  statehood  of 
Vatican  City  and  sought  means  to  dramatise 
and  underline  their  Independence  and 
sovereignty. 

In  1936  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  Eugenio 
Pacelll — who  would  be  the  future  Pope  Pius 
xn — was  received  at  Hyde  Park  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Although  there  are  no 
official  reports  on  this  meeting,  some  diplo- 
matic correspondents  reported  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  that  President  Roosevelt  had  dis- 
missed a  suggestion  for  the  etabllshment  <Jf 
diplomatic  relations.  He  was  reported  to  say 
that  the  Vatican  State  was  an  "honorable 
Action." 

A  few  years  later.  President  Roosevelt  had 
changed  his  mind.  On  Christmas  Eve  1939. 
he  announced  the  appointment  of  Myron  C. 
Taylor  to  be  his  personal  representative  to 
Pope  Pius  xn  with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
The  United  States  was  in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
and  this  action  was  considered  a  vital  war 
measure. 

The  Jesuit  Father  Robert  A.  Graham, 
author  of  Vatican  Diplomacy,  maintains  that 
It  was  a  "political  necessity."  "That  it  was 
such  a  necessity  Is  not  due  to  the  willfulness 
of  the  Pope  or  the  President.  It  springs  from 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  scope  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  problem  is,  first  to  recog- 
nize the  extent  of  this  necessity,  and  then 
to  determine  by  what  means  such  a  necessity 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  general  pattern  of 
Church-State  relations  obtaining  in  the 
country." 

Myron  Taylor  did  not  reside  in  Vatican 
City,  but  made  periodic  tripe  to  Rome.  How- 
ever, his  special  assistant,  Harold  Tlttmann, 
remained  In  the  territory  of  the  Vatican 
State  with  diplomatic  status  from  Dec^nber 
1941  to  1944.  In  December  of  1941,  Sumner 
Wellee  had  written  a  memorandum  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Italian  government  might  raise  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  continued  residence  of  Mr. 
Tlttmann  In  Vatican  City  xinless  he  received 
some  official  diplomatic  status.  Since  it  was 
of  "very  great  importance"  that  Tlttmann 
remain,  he  recommended  that  Tlttmann  be 
designated  charge  d'affaires.  The  President 
then  authorized  the  appointment.  Conse- 
quently the  Vatican  maintained  that  this 
appointment  had  constituted  official  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  U.S.  and  further- 
more these  relations  had  never  been  officially 
terminated. 

Myron  Taylor's  position  was  continued  un- 
der Preeldent  Tr\mian,  who  expanded  Mr. 
Taylor's  mission  by  sending  him  to  the  lead- 
ing Christian  church  leaders  to  diacuss  the 
possibilities  for  cooperation  of  religious 
forces  of  the  world  in  resisting  Communism. 
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Finally  in  i960  Mr.  Taylor  resigned  hla 
commission.  In  1961,  President  Truman  sent 
to  the  Senate  General  Bterk  Clark's  appoint- 
ment as  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican. 
Opposition  was  so  vocal  that  General  Clark 
withdrew  his  name  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  Although  there  have  been  count- 
leaa  speculations,  no  further  aclton  was  ap- 
parently taken  on  a  representative,  as  an 
ambassador,  under  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Now,  once  again, 
there  is  speculation  on  the  possibility  of 
formal  or  informal  U.S.-Vatican  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  situation  has  changed  since  the  Rooee- 
velt-Truman  era.  Pope  John  XXm  left  hla 
mark  upon  the  papacy,  breaking  down  bar- 
riers, and  forcing  many  to  re-evaluate  their 
positions  toward  the  Vatican.  During  John's 
reign,  the  Holy  See  took  some  of  its  greatest 
ecumenical  steps;  some  even  toward  the 
atheistic  world.  These  gestures  toward  con- 
versation with  the  Soviets  shocked  many.  In- 
eluding  the  State  Department  which  had 
safely  tucked  away  Vatican  policy  in  the 
"against  Communism"  slot  on  the  Cold  War 
balance  sheet. 

Re-evaluation  by  United  SUtes  policy- 
makers of  Vatican  views  began  while  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  In  office.  Although  Ken- 
nedy did  pay  a  coxirtesy  visit  to  Pope  Paul, 
he  carefully  avoided  the  development  of  any 
warm  relationship. 

The  position  o*  the  Catholic  Church  and 
its  papacy  changed  rapidly  during  Pope 
John's  reign,  as  did  the  world  situation.  In 
the  early  1960'8  Independence  swept  through 
the  African  continent.  On  the  Asian  con- 
tinent Communist  China  became  a  nuclear 
power,  adding  new  dimensions  of  Importance 
to  the  nations  surrounding  this  great  giant. 
While  the  world  was  undergoing  political 
transformation  Pope  John  was  carefully 
leading  the  Catholic  Church  toward  its  re- 
newal. VaUoan  Council  II,  which  Pope  John 
initiated,  dramatically  enhanced  the  position 
of  the  Holy  See  throughout  the  world,  partic- 
ularly in  the  African  and  Asian  countries. 
Now,  most  leaders  of  the  Third  World  are 
anxious  to  visit  the  VaUoan  and  to  eetahllsh 
formal  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  In  early 
1967  twenty-three  Afro-Asian  states  were 
represented  at  the  Holy  See;  twenty-two,  by 
h«ads  of  the  Diplomatic  Missions  and  one, 
by  a  Minister.  In  most  of  these  countries 
Catholics  represent  only  a  smaU  minority  of 
the  total  population.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
religious  baais  for  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
relations.  The  primary  reason  for  these  dip- 
lomatic relationships  Is  a  coincidence  of 
moral  interests  between  the  two  parties. 

For  example,  the  leaders  of  the  Third 
World — Christian,  Moslem  and  others — have 
noted  the  unique  position  of  the  Holy  See 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  colonial  period. 
They  saw  in  It  a  source  of  support  unim- 
peachable in  its  credentials  both  to  the 
metropolitan  governments  and  to  the  centers 
of  power  on  which  they  relied.  A  most  signifi- 
cant example  Is  that  of  Archbishop  Leon- 
j^lenne  Duval  of  Algiers.  Boldly,  fearlessly, 
he  advocated  in  1965,  scarcely  a  year  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  bitter  Algerian  war  of 
Independence,  a  "Just  and  progressive  politl- 
oal  freedom  for  all  Algerians."  For  the  time, 
this  statement  openly  defined  and  chal- 
lenged FVench  hegemony.  With  France  an- 
noyed but  with  the  Vatican  approving,  Duval 
stood  his  ground  and  became  a  thorn  In  the 
side  of  the  status  quo  supporters,  even  when 
his  life  was  threatened.  Vatican  approval  of 
his  stand  can  be  Implied  from  his  being  made 
cardinal  In  February,  1966. 

Pope  John,  with  his  almoet  intuitive  (or 
perhaps  inspired)  sense  of  history,  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  African  and  Asian  natlonal- 
iam  by  appointing  bishops,  archbishops  and 
cardinals  from  the  indigenous  populations. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  work  of  the  Vatican 
received  a  backhanded  compliment  from  the 
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Oommunlata.  From  their  point  of  view,  they 
rightly  saw  that  they  would  lose  whatever 
power  of  attraction  they  had  as  cban4>lona 
of  liberation  for  the  oppressed.  The  World 
Marxist  Review  of  April,  1961.  belittled  the 
new  Cardinal  Rugambwa  as  a  memhsr  of  a 
"family  that  has  given  to  the  country  sev- 
eral kings  and  queens."  The  Marxist  aim 
here  was  to  attract  the  "maaaea,"  by  proving 
the  aristocratic  class  character  of  the  new 
Catholic  clergy.  The  attempt  failed  because 
the  leadership  of  the  mass  nationalist  move- 
ment praised  this  Vatican  appointment. 
Elsewhere,  other  nationalists  reacted  simi- 
larly to  appointments  of  African  bishops. 

Pope  John's  appointments  had  visible  im- 
pact when  Vatican  Council  II  opened  Ita 
deliberations.  On  an  almost  dally  basis,  Afro- 
Asians  heard  radio  reports  and  read  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  assembly  of  2,500  prel- 
ates discussing  Issues  of  Importance  to  aU. 
Through  the  drama  of  the  Coimcil,  the  in- 
ternational nature  of  the  Church,  its  aize, 
age  and  mystique  were  etched  in  the  mlnda 
of  the  Third  World  influentiala  observing 
the  proceedings. 

Moreover,  Afro-Asians  were  participating 
in  the  Council.  A  non-Catholic  head  of  state 
mentioned  to  the  writer  of  this  article  with 
obvious  pride  the  leading  role  played  by  a 
bishop  from  his  country  in  the  discuaslona 
of  several  major  Issues.  "Where  else,"  the 
leader  asked,  "could  a  poor  black  man  from 
my  country  have  a  position  of  importance 
in  a  worldwide  organization  deciding  funda- 
mental Issues  that  would  affect  Europeans 
and  Americans?" 

During  the  time  of  Vatican  Council  II,  the 
significance  of  the  transfer  of  power  to  Afro- 
Asian  bishops  from  European  missionary 
bishops  became  obvious.  Yellow,  brown  and 
black  bishops  demonstrated  a  partnership 
and  a  sharing  of  power  with  the  white 
bishops  from  the  larger  Western  countries. 

Similarly  the  official  declarations  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  supported  many  of  the 
pressing  issues  of  the  Afro-Asian  world.  Pope 
John  XXIII's  encyclical  Mater  et  Magiatra 
pointed  out  that  It  was  natural  for  the  new 
nations  to  incorporate  socialization  into  the 
socioeconomic  way  of  life.  Both  Popes  John 
XXni  and  Paul  VI  continually  called  for  an 
end  to  racism.  Pope  Paul  VI's  visits  to  India 
and  the  Holy  Land  dramatized  the  VaUcan's 
concern  for  brotherhood.  Finally,  when  Pope 
Paul  VI  arrived  at  the  United  Nations  on 
October  4,  1966,  the  leadership  of  the  world 
saw  and  heard  a  worldwide  moral  force  free 
from  cold  war  involvements  rallying  the 
world  to  peace  and  international  social  Jus- 
tice. 

This  newly  exerted  non-aligned  role  of  the 
Vatican  drew  many  varied  reactions.  The 
Africans  and  Asians  hailed  this  policy.  The 
Soviets  were  interested.  The  European  reac- 
tion was  mixed:  the  progressive  and  centrist 
forces  were  generally  pleased,  while  the  more 
conservative  were  disturbed.  The  pattern  of 
American  reaction  was  similar  to  the  Eu- 
ropean. 

In  his  attempts  to  carry  out  this  inde- 
pendence from  "the  competitions  of  this 
wwld"  Pope  Paul  VI  has  pursued  an  active 
role  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
involving  the  largest  competitors  of  the 
world.  The  encyclical.  The  Development  of 
Peoples,  representing  the  Holy  Father's  con- 
cerns for  the  victims  of  the  unholy  trinity 
of  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease,  criticizes 
the  excesses  of  capitalism  and  urges  that 
wealth  be  equitably  distributed  in  the  world. 
The  imbalance  of  rich  and  poor  nations, 
the  existence  of  poverty,  and  the  need  for 
meaningful  material  development  are  repeat- 
ed themes  in  the  Holy  Father's  messages  to 
the  world.  In  this  regard  the  Holy  See  is  con- 
sidered a  major  source  of  current  thinking 
on  these  and  other  major  International  so- 
cial questions. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
the   Vatican's   position   as   an   independent 
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moral  force  is  the  forthright  stand  exhibited 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  on  Vietnam.  In  his  call  for 
peace  he  has  unceasingly  pursued  an  end  to 
the  conflict,  suggesting  certain  steps,  sending 
forth  envoys  to  the  parties  Involved,  and 
even  offering  his  services  as  a  |>o8slbIe  medi- 
ator. In  May  1967  Pope  Paul  spoke  to  a  group 
of  Vletnsanese  pilgrims  saying  that  "It  is 
necessary  that  the  bombing  should  cease  at 
the  same  time  as  the  infiltration  of  arms 
and  war  materials  into  the  South."  The  Holy 
Father's  close  working  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
on  the  Vietnam  question  was  especially  evi- 
dent in  his  message  to  the  Secretary-General 
September  22,  1967.  "The  Holy  Father  wishes 
to  assure  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  that  he,  as  always,  encourages  whole- 
heartedly the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will  for 
peace,  and,  very  willingly,  he  Is  disposed  to 
offer  whatever  collaboration  on  his  part 
might  be  considered  helpful."  The  Holy 
Father  has  unceasingly  worked  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war  In  his  pri- 
vate talks  and  messages  to  government 
leaders. 

At  the  December  meeting  with  President 
Johnson  in  Vatican  City,  Pope  Paul  asked 
why  the  U.S.  could  not  prolong  the  24-ho\jr 
Christmas  truce  and  Indefinitely  suspend 
the  bombing.  President  Johnson  defended 
his  actions  unsuccessfully  and  criticized  the 
Vatican's  Interference  vslth  the  United  States 
peace  initiatives. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Vietnam,  the  Vatican  has  main- 
tained its  connections  with  both  Vletnama. 
When  criticized  by  certain  Americans  for 
refugee  and  relief  assistance  given  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Vatican  made  clear 
that  It  was  perfectly  natural  and  under- 
standable that  they  would  help  their  Cath- 
olic brethren  in  war-torn  areas  of  North  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  present  in  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Vatican 
has  responsibilities  toward  the  North  Viet- 
namese bishops,  priests  and  laymen  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  Church. 

The  recognition  by  the  Vatican  that  a 
faithful  Catholic  constituency  and  a  Com- 
munist government  were  not  incompatible  is 
a  relatively  recent  development.  Pope  John 
XXIII  opened  conversation  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  and  Pope  Paul  VI  carried 
on  these  conversations  and  strengthened  his 
machinery  to  piu^ue  these  contacts.  A  sig- 
nificant number  of  Catholics  In  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  some  parts  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  remained  faithful  to  Ca- 
tholicism despite  the  difficulties. 

Ties  between  the  Vatican  and  the  faithful 
in  these  Communist  countries  have  existed 
not  only  through  the  traditional  hierarchical 
means  but  also  through  Catholic  organiza- 
tions. Catholic  societies  and  magazines  still 
exist  in  Poland,  and  recently  a  Polish  na- 
tional received  his  government's  permission 
to  reside  in  Switzerland  where  he  assumed 
the  post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Professional  branch  of  Pax 
Romana. 

Similarly,  the  Vatican  has  been  pursuing 
contacts  writh  the  Orthodox  Church,  includ- 
ing those  which  are  present  within  the 
Communist  areas.  Given  all  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  pres- 
sures of  Russian,  Rumanian  and  other  na- 
tionals having  fied  Communism  and  now 
living  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  this  has  been  a  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult task  for  the  Vatican  officials. 

Lastly,  to  fulfill  its  ecumenical  mission,  the 
Vatican  has  carefuly  initiated  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  non-believing  Communist  intel- 
lectuals and  their  believing  counterparts  in 
the  Western  world^  These  developments 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  Vatican  is  searching 
for  a  way  to  break  down  barriers  between 
the  East  and  West.  On  January  6,  1967,  a 
group  of  diplomats  from  Formosa  who  had 
expected  a  ceremonial  visit  with  the  Holy 
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Father,  were  stuimed  when  the  Pope  sug- 
gested that  contacts  with  Communist  China 
be  resumed.  The  Vatican,  which  was  con- 
sidered profoundly  "antl-Communlst "  be- 
cause of  Its  opposition  to  atheistic  Commu- 
nism during  World  War  II  and  the  postwar 
era.  Is  now  a  leading  force  in  terms  of  a 
more  humane  and  realistic  posture  toward 
the  Communist  world.  The  meetings  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  staff  with  Pope  Paul  and 
his  advisors  clearly  Indicate  the  Importance 
of  Vatican  activity  in  this  domain. 

Archbishop  Agostlno  Casaroll,  secretary  of 
the  Council  for  the  Public  Affairs  of  the 
Church  and  the  top  Vatican  authority  on 
the  Conununlst  countries,  was  the  only  ad- 
visor present  during  the  private  meeting  of 
Pope  Paxil  and  President  Nixon.  Some  Rome 
experts  speculate  that  the  Holy  Father  may 
have  had  some  specific  suggestions  to  make 
on  the  possibility  of  direct  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Whatever  was  actually  discussed. 
White  House  aides  expressed  their  pleasure 
with  the  success  of  the  visit  and  indicated 
that  It  was  valuable  and  Informative  for  the 
United  States. 

Another  facet  of  Vatican  activities  that 
may  be  of  Interest  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment at  this  moment  in  history  is  the  con- 
tacts of  the  Holy  See  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Vatican  maintains  respectful  and  cordial 
relations  with  the  Arab  countries.  In  which 
Catholics  exist  and  practice  their  Catholi- 
cism. The  Pope's  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  hla 
continual  Interest  and  conversation  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Arab  world  may  take  on  special 
Importance  due  to  the  present  Arab-Israel 
struggle  which  gives  no  sign  of  ending. 

Whe^^PTesldent  Truman  asked  the  Seni^te 
to  conflrtlvhls  appointment  of  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Vatican,  he  was  met  with  strong 
opposition.  At  that  time  the  Vatican  was  still 
a  strange  and  foreign  institution  to  most 
Protestant  and  Jewish  leaders.  Now,  many  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  Protestant  and  Jewish 
faiths  are  in  contact  with  the  Holy  See.  They 
are  partners  working  on  many  matters  of 
conmion  concern. 

They  are  in  conversation  on  questions  of 
worship,  and  they  are  frequent  visitOTS  to 
Rome  where  they  lobby  for  their  various 
points  of  view  and  seek  assistance  from  the 
Holy  See  on  certain  questions  of  mutual  in- 
terest. An  example  of  such  common  action 
U  the  Joint  working  group  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Vatican's  Sec- 
retariat for  Social  Justice  and  Peace  who 
Just  recently  cooperated  In  a  Biafran  relief 
operation. 

Even  the  secular  world  of  the  United 
States  sends  its  leaders  to  the  Holy  See  to 
dlscusa  problema,  and  to  seek  guidance  and 
aasistance  from  the  Holy  Father.  Whitney 
M.  Yoting,  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
and  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  Journeyed 
to  the  Vatican  and  discussed  the  racial  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States  In  their  audi- 
ences with  the  Pope.  In  June,  1967,  Theodore 
W.  Kheel,  prominent  labor  mediator,  brought 
a  group  of  industrial  and  labor  leaders  to 
Vatican  City  to  discuss  the  problems  of  auto- 
mation with  the  Holy  Father.  A  panorama 
of  people,  their  intereste  and  problenw  pass 
before  the  Holy  Father  and  command  the 
attention  of  his  immediate  advisors. 

The  19th  centiu-y  contacts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Holy  See  reflected  the 
natiure  of  that  era.  We  should  assume  that, 
as  we  approach  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  the  United  States  and  the  Holy  See 
would  have  a  new  convergence  of  intereste — 
that  is,  the  weU- being  of  the  famUy  of  man. 
"Hie  end  of  time  and  distance  has  made  all 
of  us  in  the  world  next  door  neighbors.  ThU 
new  physical  closeness  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  separations  caused  by  racial,  standard- 
of-livlng  and  cultural  differences  seem  to  be 
growing. 

Destiny  has  given  the  Holy  See  and  the 
United  States  major  roles  to  play  in  reduo- 
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lag  the  sepantlona  and  alleoatloxu  In  the 
famUy  of  man.  Let  lu  hope  that  the  warm 
dialogue  that  took  place  between  Pope  Paul 
VI  and  President  Nixon  laat  March  2nd  In 
Rome  U  the  beginning  of  a  new  fruitful 
erm  In  the  Holy  See-Unlted  States  contacts. 


OUR  FLAG 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969      I 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be 
thankful  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  consider  it  an  honor  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  our 
country.  Perhaps  many  of  us  do  not  know 
the  pledge  well  enough,  do  not  repeat 
it  often  enough,  but  when  we  think  of 
the  attacks  made  on  our  flag  by  the  citi- 
zens of  many  foreign  countries,  the  love 
of  country  and  a  feeling  for  its  symbol 
are  ftccer\tuated. 

I  Jncludfi  an  article  by  a  patriotic 
county  extension  agent,  Mr.  Paye  Ather- 
ton  of  Barren  County,  Ky.,  taken  from 
the  Glasgow  Daily  Times,  Glasgow,  Ky. : 
He  Is  an  American — a  good  man — and 
as  he  walked  out  of  the  club  house  of  his 
country  club  and  stopped  a  few  yards  from 
the  flag  pole,  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  searching 
for  the  sparkle  of  the  stars  and  the  glow 
of  the  colors,  and  he  realized  that  It  had  been 
a  long  time  since  he  had  paid  any  attention 
to  the  flag.  It  was  dirty,  frayed,  and  faded. 

He  whispered.  "Say,  what's  happened  to 
you,  Old  Glory?  Where's  the  sparkle  In  your 
stars,  the  beauty  of  your  colors,  and  the 
proud  way  you  used  to  wave  In  the  wind?" 
The  flag  fluttered  slightly  In  the  night  air, 
and  It  seemed  that  echos  from  the  gboets  of 
a  thousand  patriots  answered  him,  "Times 
have  changed  since  World  War  H." 

"Oh,  I  dont  know,"  Joe  shrugged,  "I've 
lost  some  hair,  but  I'm  Just  as  proud  of  you 
as  the  day  we  landed  in  Normandy.  Boy! 
Wasnt  that  a  day!  We  sure  showed  the 
enemy  a  thing  or  two." 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  did  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  Old  Olory?"  the  echos  asked. 
"Now,  watt  a  minute.  I've  been  busy.  I've 
got  a  living  to  make,  a  family  to  raUe.  and 
I've  done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  It  too.  If  I 
do  say  so  myself." 

"Have  you  taught  them  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance?" the  echoes  asked. 

"Now,  wait  a  minute!  That's  the  teacher's 
Job.  That's  what  we  pay  them  for,"  Joe 
answered. 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  did  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance?"  the  echos  persisted. 

"Now  how  can  you  expect  me  to  remember? 
People  Just  don't  go  around  spouting  the 
pledge  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Besides,  they 
think  you  are  a  square  nowadays  if  you  get 
sentimental  about  things  like  Qod.  and 
country,  and  all." 

"Would  you  do  the  pledge  for  Old  Glory?" 
the  echos  asked. 

"What!  Right  here  in  the  open?  They'd 
think  I  had  flipped  my  lid,  or  something." 
As  Joe  talked,  he  noticed  the  flag  flap 
against  the  pole  and  go  limp.  The  night 
hissed  about  him.  Joe  looked  up  and  said, 
"AU  right,  I  guess  it  won't  hurt  anybody  to 
say  it.  Boy!  It  sure  has  been  a  long  time 
Anyway,  here  goes—"  He  placed  his  hand  over 
his  heart,  looked  up  at  old  Glory  and  said 
fervently.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 

naUon  for  which  it  stands,  one — one one" 

he  stammered.  "One  nation—"  the  struggle 
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continued,   and  he  finally   gave  up.   "Well, 
what  do  you  know?  I  guess  I  forgot." 

"We  thought  so,"  the  echoes  seemed  to 
mourn. 

"Say,  what's  with  you,  anyway,"  Joe  asked. 
"Has    somebody    been    giving    you    a    hard 
time?" 
"I  guess  you  could  say  that." 
"They  have?  Who?"  He  asked. 
"Well,  for  starters,"  the  echoes  began,  "how 
about  those  students  In  Sweden  who  painted 
the  swastika  over  the  stars  and  paraded  the 
flag  in  front  of  the  American  Embassy." 
"But,  why  would  they  do  that?" 
"Because  of  the  Vietnam  war,"  chimed  the 
echoes,  "and  in  England  they  climbed  the 
flag  pole,  tore  down  Old  Glory,  and  threw  it 
In  the  sewer." 

"But  wait  a  minute!"  Joe  exclaimed.  "They 
are  supposed  to  be  our  friends!" 

"We  thought  so,  too,"  the  echoes  agreed, 
"and  that's  not  all.  DeGauUe  has  thrown  us 
out  of  Prance." 

"DeGatUle  has  thrown  us  out  of  Prance!" 
Joe  exploded.  "Has  he  forgotten  so  soon  how 
we  hit  the  beaches  of  Omaha,  caused  the 
breakthrough  at  St.  Lo,  crushed  the  Krauts 
in  the  hedge  rows  over  all  of  Prance,  and  lit 
up  the  streets  of  Paris  with  yotir  beauttful 
colors?" 
"He  has  forgotten,"  the  echoes  mourned. 
"Well,  that's  over  there.  Old  Glory.  You're 
over  here  now.  We  love  you  over  here." 

"You  would  think  so."  echoes  droned,  "but 
on  Veteran's  Day  in  New  York  they  called  the 
police  and  asked  to  have  the  veterans  and 
Old  Glory  off  the  streets  because  they  were 
blocking  traffic." 

iJBut — but — but,"  Joe  stammered. 
"And    that    hotel    in    Minneapolis,"    the 
echoes  continued,  "refused  to  serve  our  wheel 
chair   buddies   because   it   might  embarrass 
the  guests." 
"Yeh!  I  remember  that,"  Joe  said. 
"And    how   about   those   parades   In   San 
Francisco  and  New  York  where  draft  cards 
were  wrapped  In  Old  Glory  and  set  aflame; 
and   then  a  great,   young  athlete,  a  world 
heavyweight  champion  who  made  millions  of 
dollars  fighting  with  his  fists,  refused  to  lift 
a  hand  in  defense  of  his  country." 

The  echoes  grew  silent.  Joe  stared  at  Old 
Glory  and  shivered;  and  as  he  turned  and 
walked  toward  his  car  it  seemed  he  heard  the 
echoes  again  as  they  cried,  "I  pledge  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  nation  under  god,  indivisible, 
with  llbwty  and  Justice  for  all." 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
hearings  begin  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port that  allows  thousands  of  Americans 
each  year  to  enjoy  their  national  parks 
at  reasonable  cost.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  is  expected  to  begin  study  of 
a  companion  proposal  soon. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
my  home  district  urging  that  this  system 
be  continued.  The  passport,  a  $7  annual 
blanket  permit,  now  allows  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen to  visit  all  of  his  national  parks  and 
use  certain  facilities  of  the  National  For- 
est Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Under  an  amendment  to  the 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
last  year,  the  permit  will  go  out  of  ex- 
istence next  year.  Charges  would  be  ap- 
plied at  each  visit. 

Among  the  many  individuals  and 
groups  expressing  support  for  the  Gold- 
en Eagle  are  retired  citizens,  who  find 
the  parks  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures 
as  they  travel  across  the  United  States, 
and  the  permit  one  of  the  last  real  bar- 
gains remaining  in  these  inflationary 
times.  They  fear  substantlaUy  higher 
charges  at  these  parks  if  the  permit  Is 
eliminated. 

In  studying  the  pending  legislation, 
the  value  of  enjoyment  that  these  great 
parks  give  to  all  our  citizens  should  be 
our  prime  consideration.  But  it  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  note  the 
benefit  that  the  use  of  these  parks  under 
the  present  system  means  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  A  recent  press  report 
from  the  Klamath  Palls,  Oreg.,  Herald 
and  News  provides  a  summary  of  this 
return  from  just  one  of  these  parks  the 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  In  my  home 
mstrlct.  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress: 

Crater  Lake's  Economic  Impact  Fiottred  at 
$8.9  MnxioN  Anncaixt 

Crater  Lake.— Visitors  to  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  contributed  an  estimated  $8  9 
million  m  gross  expenditures  to  the  sur- 
rounding economy  in  1968,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  reported. 

This  outpouring  of  travel  monev  also  had 
the  following  beneficial  effects,  the  report 
said: 

—Produced  $6.7  million  in  personal  income 
—Yielded  $1.3  million  in  federal  taxes 
Western  Regional  Director  William  L 
Bowen  said  from  his  office  in  San  Francisco 
the  figiu'es  are  based  on  research  techniques 
used  by  Dr.  Ernst  W.  Swanson,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  economist.  Dr  Swan- 
son  recently  completed  a  "Study  of  the  Im- 
pact of  National  Park  System  Travel  on  the 
National  Economy  in  1967." 

Comparing  the  1968  National  Park  Sys- 
tem expenditure  of  $588.3  thousand  for 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  with  the  $6.7  mil- 
lion in  personal  Income  realized  from  visitor 
spending,  Bowen  noted  there  was  an  esti- 
mated $11.39  to  1  return  on  the  dollar. 

In  Dr.  Swanson 's  national  parks,  the  econ- 
omist said,  "personal  Income  resulting  from 
national  park  spending  is  quite  sizable  as 
a  matter  of  gain  to  the  nation  from  assets 
being  preserved  for  posterity.  Unlike  the 
mining  or  the  oil  Industries  which  give  up 
nonrenewable  resources,  the  National  Park 
System  yields  its  contribution  with  little 
or  no  dlmunitlon  of  its  resource  values." 

While  the  enjoyment  and  enrichment  of 
a  National  Park  System  experience  cannot  be 
evaluated  In  monetary  terms.  Dr.  Swanson 
said  "dollar  signs  can  be  placed  on  the 
values  to  the  nation  of  the  travel  outlays  and 
expenditures  arising  from  visits  to  these 
assets." 

The  gross  expenditures  figure  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  average  visitor's  dally  ex- 
penditure by  the  average  number  of  days 
per  visit  (four) ,  and  this  result  by  the  ad- 
Justed  number  of  visitors.  The  average  dally 
expenditure  is  an  estimate  derived  from 
the  park,  state  and  regional  studies. 

The  number  of  days  per  visit  Is  obtained 
from  a  1967  marketing  study  prepared  for 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  by 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  Number  of  visits  is 
an  adjusted  automobile  license  count  made 
from  June  through  August,  1968.  To  adjust 
for  day  visitors,  transients  and  double  count- 
ing, only  70  per  cent  of  the  total  visitation 
is  used. 
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The  personal  Income  figure  Is  based  on 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that 
direct  personal  income  runs  about  30  per 
cent  of  gross  outlay.  To  account  also  for  In- 
direct personal  income.  Dr.  Swanson  applied, 
after  extensive  research,  a  factor  of  2.S  to 
direct  personal  Income.  The  result  is  total 
personal  Income.  The  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  roughly  20  per  cent  of  total 
personal  Incomes  goes  into  federal  taxes. 


AS  SPACEMEN  LOOK  BEYOND  THE 
MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  interview  with  Dr.  Thomas 
O.  Paine,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  editors  of  U.S.  News  tt  World  Re- 
port asked  a  number  of  searching  ques- 
tions as  to  the  future  of  our  national 
space  effort.  Because  of  its  significance,  I 
am  including  excerpts  of  this  interview 
in  the  Record: 

As  Spacemen  Look  Betono  the  Moon 

TEN   TRIPS   TO   THE    MOON 

Q.  As  a  practical  matter,  do  you  have  a 
program  laid  out  for  further  landings  on  the 
moon,  and  possibly  setting  up  a  colony  there? 

A.  We  now  plan  to  make  a  total  of  10  trips 
to  the  moon — coxuiting  the  Apollo  11  If  that's 
successful — ^with  the  equipment  that's  al- 
ready coming  down  the  production  lines. 

As  for  when  we  could  first  colonize  the 
moon,  I  think  "colonize"  is  perhaps  too  grand 
a  word:  It  would  initially  Involve  only  a 
small  base  for  scientists  like  the  first  small 
bases  In  the  Antarctic.  In  any  case,  I  would 
guess  that  wouldn't  come  until  the  end  of 
the  1970s. 

Q.  Dr.  Paine,  leaving  the  idea  of  a  race 
aside,  where  do  you  think  the  U.S.  leads  in 
space  now,  and  where  does  Russia  lead?  Can 
you  make  a  ccmiparison? 

A.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  "firsts,"  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  long  string  of 
them,  most  of  which  go  back  to  the  earlier 
1960s. 

The  United  States  now  has  the  capability 
to  operate  in  space  and  to  carry  out  almost 
any  operation  which  the  Soviets  can  carry 
out  today,  except  that  we  still  haven't  soft- 
landed  packages  of  instruments  on  the 
planets. 

The  Soviets  have,  on  two  separate  occasions 
landed  instruments  down  through  the  at- 
mosphere of  Venus — ^not  all  the  way  to  the 
surface,  but  down  through  most  of  the 
atmosphere. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  our  planetary  fly- 
bys,  we've  been  able  to  obtain  very  sophis- 
ticated electronic  Information  and  transmit 
it  back  to  earth — particularly  TV  photo- 
graphs of  Mars.  Right  now  we  have  two  new 
TV  probes  approaching  Mars.  So  I  think  In 
the  electronic-sensing  end  we  have  a  slight 
lead;  in  the  ability  to  soft-land,  perhaps 
they  do. 

In  manned  space  flight,  we've  moved  out 
in  front.  I  think  our  Apollo  system  Is  sub- 
stantially ahead  of  current  Soviet  capability, 
particularly  when  you  take  "Snoopy"  into 
account — our  flight-proven  lunar-landing 
device. 

At  the  same  time,  when  it  comes  to  the 
ability  to  put  very  large  payloads  In  orbit,  to 
rendezvous  and  dock,  the  Soviets  have  dem- 
onstrated nearly  the  same  kind  of  capa- 
bility that  we  have.  We  have  the  lead  in 
space  applications — weather,  communica- 
tions, navigation,  and  geodetic  satellites. 
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Q.  What  do  you  see  ahead — a  pretty  close 
match? 

A.  A  lot  depends  on  the  national  wills.  Both 
of  us  have  the  technology  and  resources  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  space.  We've  both  put 
together  the  teams  and  we  have  the  equip- 
ment; we  have  the  Institutions  and  facilities 
that  will  allow  us.  If  we  choose,  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  19708  and  19808.  The 
question  is  one  of  national  Imagination,  na- 
tional daring,  national  will. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  placed  great  stress 
on  progress  in  space  as  being  an  externally 
visible  demonstration  of  their  socialist  soci- 
ety's progress.  It  must  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  them  to  witness  us  proceeding  out 
to  the  moon  to  establish  a  "first"  there.  It  is 
an  achievement  they  would  very  much  like 
to  have  accomplished  first. 

I  believe  the  Russians  will  continue  to  put 
great  stress  on  space  and  will  move  ahead 
steadily.  For  our  part,  there's  always  the  dan- 
ger that  we  may  feel  that  we  can  relax  now — 
having  attained  the  lunar  goal — and  perhaps 
slack  off.  If  that  were  the  case  and  if  we  were 
not  to  start  new  programs  now,  I  think  the 
situation  might  well  reverse  and  the  Soviets 
might  once  again  develop  superior  technolog- 
ical capxabillties  in  space. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  your  budget  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years? 

A.  We  have  In  the  past  four  years  substan- 
tially reduced  the  American  space  budget. 
Partly  this  has  been  because  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  mighty  installations  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Test  Facility,  at  Cape  Kennedy,  at 
our  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston 
and  at  our  Goddard  Center  in  Maryland. 
Partly,  also,  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
our  effort  in  space  because  of  the  many  other 
comp>etlng  national  demands.  From  a  peak 
work  force  of  420.000  Americans,  we  will  be 
down  to  oply  190,000  by  year-end. 

At  the  present  time,  we've  leveled  out  at  a 
budget  level  of  Just  under  4  billion  dollars  a 
year.  As  we  go  into  the  1971-72  period,  we 
are  developing  within  the  new  Nixon  Admin- 
istration budget  levels  that  we  feel  will,  first 
of  all,  keep  America  moving  ahead  In  space 
and,  second,  will  be  consistent  with  all  of  the 
other  competing  demands  within  our  society. 

SPACE-STATION    PLANS 

~Q.  How  big  will  the  first  near-earth  sta- 
tion be? 

A.  It  will  be  a  pretty  big  interior  to  float 
around  In.  We're  using  the  upper  stage  of  a 
Saturn  V  rocket — the  so-called  S  IV-B  third 
stage.  It's  about  21  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  68  feet  long,  so  there  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  men  to  float  around  Inside  and  to  try 
living  and  working  within  and  around  a 
container  in  sptace. 

Q.  What  practical  value  do  you  see  in  the 
near-earth  program — better  weather  fore- 
casting, or  maybe  a  new  method  of  crop 
control? 

A.  Both  of  those  and  a  good  many  more. 
The  space  station  is  really  an  artificial  moon, 
but  Instead  of  being  240.000  miles  away,  it's 
a  very  convenient,  small  artificial  moon  that 
we  can  put  Just  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
away. 

It's  a  place  from  which  we  can  look  out- 
ward into  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
universe  without  the  earth's  obscuring  at- 
mosphere. It's  a  place  in  which  we  can  ex- 
periment with  weightlessness  and  with  a 
very  high,  hard  vacuum.  It's  a  place  where 
physicists  can  study  particles  with  energies 
many  thousand  times  higher  than  In  the 
largest  particle  accelerators  down  on  earth. 

It's  also  a  place  from  which  we  can  look 
down  onto  the  entire  globe.  We  can  study 
weather  phenomena  like  tornadoes  from  up 
above.  We  Can  study  ill  of  the  world's  oceans 
from  a  platform  which  continuously  passes 
above  them.  We  caai  study  the  world's  forests, 
the  world's  agriculture,  the  world's  nilneral 
resources,  the  world's  water  supplies.  We  can 
study  the  geology  of  the  contlnente  on  a 
global  scale.  These  data  from  space  can  be 
analyzed  in  comprehensive  computer  models 
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that  will  give  man  new  efficiencies  In  re- 
source utilization  and  new  capabilities  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution. 

It  Is  this  ability  to  completely  cover  the 
earth  and  all  of  its  changing  activities,  look- 
ing Inward  from  space,  that  brings  us  the 
real  new  capability. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  there  is  more  practical 
value  to  this  near-earth  exploration  than 
there  is  to  landing  on  the  moon  and  even- 
tually setting  up  small  stations  there? 

A.  That's  true  only  in  a  short-range  sense. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  1930s,  I'm  sure  it  was 
much  more  practical  to  work  on  reciprocat- 
ing engines  or  gunpowder  than  it  was  to  work 
on  Jet  engines  or  nuclear  energy.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  in  the  near-earth  area  at 
the  present  time  there  is  more  practical,  im- 
mediate economic  payoff.  But  I  think  history 
teaches  us  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  explora- 
tion of  completely  new  territory — the  open- 
ing up  of  new  transportation  systems  that 
take  us  places  where  men  have  never  been 
before — has  always  had  immense  long-range 
benefits  to  mankind. 

Columbus,  of  course,  was  motivated  by  the 
quest  for  pearls,  for  spices,  for  silver  and 
gold.  The  Spaniards  came  in  great  galleons  to 
extract  immediate  wealth  from  the  New 
World.  In  the  short  range,  gold  and  silver 
were  Indeed  the  values  which  drove  them. 

In  the  long  range,  of  course,  the  large 
amounts  of  gold  taken  out  of  North  and 
South  America  proved  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  great  value  represented  by 
the  new  society  which  was  erected  here — a 
society  which  revolutionized  the  world  and 
is  now  opening  the  way  to  other  new  worlds. 

Q.  Pictures  brought  back  from  the  moon 
show  no  evidence  of  any  real  mineral 
wealth — any  gold.  What  do  you  expect  to 
find? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  pictures  we've  brought 
back  so  far  tell  us  anything  at  all  about 
mineral  wealth — gold,  uranium,  diamonds, 
water — or  whatever  else  may  be  there.  It's 
Just  too  early  to  say  what  we're  going  to  find, 
in  what  conditions  the  materials  that  we  find 
win  be,  whether  they  will  lend  themselves  to 
extraction  and  use  on  the  moon  or  earth,  and 
whether  there  will  be  any  economic  benefits 
in  that  sense. 

Q.  Are  there  scientists  who  think  that  there 
hdght  be  some  surprises  on  the  moon? 

A.  I  think  there  are  very  few  eclentists  who 
don't  expect  major  surprises  In  store  for  us 
there.  Man  has  never  set  foot  In  such  a  place 
before. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  MOON 
LAUNCH 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  genuine  adventure  of  man, 
his  first  effort  to  walk  on  the  moon,  has 
been  turned  Into  a  Roman  circus.  Each 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  invited 
to  the  launch  with  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing a  guest.  Hundreds  of  diplomats 
have  been  invited.  Hundreds  of  others 
also  will  have  their  way  paid  to  witness 
this  spectacle. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  launch 
and  the  adventure  it  begins  can  be  one 
of  man's  great  accomplishments.  All  of 
our  prayers  will  go  with  the  astronauts.  I 
am  not  attacking  the  effort,  I  am  at- 
tacking the  fact  that  public  relations 
men  have  cheapened  It  by  the  use  of 
Madison  Avenue  techniques,  when  no 
sueh  techlques  are  needed. 
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Even  sadder  is  the  waste  of  money 
OD  these  public  relations  gimmicks  when 
funds  are  being  cut  back  for  desperately 
needed  programs  of  education,  pollution 
control,  health,  and  food.  Our  people 
do  not  need  spectaculars  of  this  sort, 
they  need  concrete  programs  to  meet 
their  needs.  I  have  been  imable  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  the  public  relations  trap- 
pings of  this  siMtce  launch,  but  as  an 
example  I  believe  that  cost  would  fimd 
a  badly  needed  program  in  my  district 
which  has  been  destroyed  by  lack  of 
funds.  A  nursing  school,  serving  many 
poor  and  minority  students,  asked  for 
$188,000  in  loan  funds  this  year.  It  may 
receive  as  little  as  $15,100.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  money  spent  on  Congressmen 
and  their  guests  at  the  launch  be  turned 
over  to  those  students  nurses.  The  Con- 
gressmen can  watch  the  launch  on  tele- 
vision. The  nursing  students  cannot 
leam  their  profession  on  television. 

We  have  made  a  basic  mistake  when 
we  turn  what  we  all  hope  will  be  triumph 
for  all  mankind  into  a  cheap  show.  The 
landing  po  the  moon  has  a  meaning  for 
aU  .of  u«„It  does  not  need  these  public 
relations  tricks. 
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THENEED  FOR  PASSAGE  OP  THE 
CHILDREN  WITH  LEARNING  DIS- 
ABILmES   ACT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PINNSTLVAhOA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Education 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee conducted  hearings  on  the  Chil- 
dren With  Learning  Disabilities  Act.  As 
a  sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  tremendous  studies  we  have  made  in 
identifying  handicapped  children  and 
helping  them.  However,  the  children 
who  would  be  helped  by  enactment  of 
the  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities 
Act  are  not  now  being  helped.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  our  current 
definition  of  the  term  "handlcawjed"  is 
not  accurate.  To  provide  information  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  testimony  which  I  gave 
before  the  committee  on  July  9: 

8TATKMKNT    OF    HON.     JOSHUA    EU.BEaG 

Mr.  EiLBEM.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee,  It  la  a  pleaeure  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on 
the  Children  With  Learning  DlsablllUes  Act. 
I  believe  all  of  us  have  known  despair.  But 
the  agony  and  despair  of  the  parent  who 
has  a  handicapped  child  is  something  which 
we  can  never  truly  gnap  In  Its  fiUleet  un- 
less we  have  experienced  the  phenomenon 
ourselves.  Unless  we  have  experienced  the 
situation  where  the  child  reaches  out  for 
help  and  we  are  powerless  to  assist  we  can- 
not appreciate  what  It  reaUy  means  to  be 
the  parent  of  a  handicapped  child.  I  be- 
lieve that,  despite  the  growing  sophistica- 
tion of  our  culture  and  our  civilization  the 
handicapped  child  too  often  remains  in  the 
backwaters  of  our  concern.  Parents  and 
teachers  turn  for  help  only  to  And  the  help 
that  Is  offered  Is  Inadequate. 

In  recent  years,  we  all  know  that  there 
has  been  a  growing  awareness  on  the  part 


of  the  Congress  and  the  nation  of  the  plight 
of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
child.  Programs  in  some  Instances  now  exist 
both  In  the  public  and  private  sector  which 
are  designed  to  assist  these  children  In  lead- 
ing as  normal  lives  as  possible. 

Given  this  fact,  we  also  realize  only  too 
well  that  America  Is  statistically  oriented 
and  those  children  who  have  Identifiable 
physical  and  mental  handicaps  can  be  found, 
categorized  and  sometimes  helped.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  situation  that  the  Children 
With  Learning  Dlsablllttee  Act  Is  so  neces- 
sary. The  programs  which  this  legislation 
would  authorize  to  aid  the  chUd  who  appears 
normal  In  every  way  both  physically  and 
mentally,  but  who  hae  some  special  learning 
problems  Which  prevent  him  from  fully 
grasping  the  learning  process,  are  essential 
If  we  are  ever  to  stop  classifying  these  chil- 
dren as  stubborn  or  lazy.  A  child  who  cannot 
recognize  and  understand  written  informa- 
tion presented  to  him  but  who  can  under- 
stand the  same  Information  when  it  Is  pre- 
sented to  him  orally  Is  not  slow  or  stubborn. 
He  has  a  learning  disabUity. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  I  sponsored 
the  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities  Act 
is  because  the  definition  of  "handicapped" 
which  we  have  been  using  Is  not  accurate. 
This  definition  speaks  only  of  medically  de- 
terminable handicaps,  but  says  nothing  of 
the  psychological  and  educational  handicaps 
that  a  child  might  have  while  to  all  medical 
appearances  he  is  normal. 

The  children  who  will  be  helped  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Children  With  Learning  Disabil- 
ities Act  are  those  whose  parents  and  teach- 
ers have  become  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  teach  them  because  the  child's  problem 
either  was  not  diagnosed  or  was  mlsdlag- 
noeed.  This  failure  to  identify  the  child's 
handicap  in  educational  or  psychological 
terms  has  led  to  these  children  developing 
greater  and  greater  problems  In  learning.  In 
emotional  adjudgment,  and  It  even  has  af- 
fected their  later  vocational  placement. 

The  programs  which  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize are  not  designed  only  to  serve  chil- 
dren In  the  poverty  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
assistance  which  this  bill  will  make  possible 
will  be  available  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  annual  Income  In  a  given  area  but 
on  where  the  problems  are.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  supported  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  help  ow  dis- 
advantaged citizens.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  In  their  behalf  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  so.  But.  I  really  do  believe  that  tx>o 
many  of  our  educational  programs  have 
been  overly  directed  to  reaching  the  poor 
jjer  se  rather  than  reaching  out  to  solve 
problems  where  they  exist  regardless  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  persons  In  the 
area  affected. 

The  programs  which  would  be  supported 
by  the  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities 
Act  will  place  the  emphasis  of  helping  these 
youngsters  with  learning  disablUtles  where 
It  belongs — not  on  fancy  diagnostic  labels, 
but  on  an  analysis  of  the  learning  task  and 
on  the  developments  of  special  teaching 
methods  and  techniques  as  well  as  materials 
which  can  be  used  to  find  the  learning  dis- 
abilities of  the  child,  employ  them  and  work 
around  specific  barriers  to  learning  that  he 
might  have. 

Coming  to  terms  with  these  children  In 
designing  educational  programs  Is  going  to 
help  us  leam  more  about  education  for  every 
child.  It  is  going  to  help  us  realize  that  chil- 
dren have  individual  learning  styles  and 
characteristics,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  more  then  llpservlce  to  these 
Individual  differences.  Educators  should  be 
able,  and  will  be  able  through  the  assistance 
provided  In  this  bill,  to  design  special.  In- 
dividualized approaches  to  the  learning  tasks 
which  face  children. 

We  can  make  this  possible  by  providing 
support  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  sup- 


port for  research  and  reUted  activities  In 
the  area  of  education  of  children  with  learn- 
ing dlsabUltles.  We  must  vise  this  research 
as  the  basis  for  programs  of  professional  ad- 
vanced training  for  people  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  these  children,  and  we  must  develop 
model  centers  for  the  evaluation  and  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  These  centers  will  in 
turn  assist  our  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  In  making  more  programs  available 
to  children  with  learning  disabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  all  the  activities 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  help  handi- 
capped children.  The  ChUdren  With  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  Act  will  enable  us  to  help 
those  children  who  have  special  handicaps 
which   are   not    medically   dlsoemible   but 
which  nonetheless  are  at  the  same  time  seri- 
ous.  You   and   the   other   Members   of   the 
Subcommittee  may  EMk  how  many  children 
this  bill  will  help.  I  only  wish  I  could  give 
you  a  concrete  answer.  But,  I  cannot.  As 
stated  m  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
ChUdren,  "The  total  number  of  children  in- 
volved cannot  be  accurately  determined  until 
more    adequate    diagnostic    procedures    and 
criteria  have  been  developed."  This  Is  what 
the  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities  Act 
will  do.  Through  enactment  of  this  bill  we 
can  help  to  open  the  doors  of  educational 
achievement  for  at  least  500,000  and  perhaps 
l'/4    million   school   children   whose   special 
learning  disabilities  have  gone  largely  uncor- 
rected because  they  have  not  been  diagnosed. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  appeared 
before  you  today  and  expressed  my  views  on 
this  bill.  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  agree 
with  me  and  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 


THE  SENIOR  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  to(*  significant  action  on  behalf 
of  our  19  million  older  Americans  on 
June  16  when  it  passed  HJl.  11235,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1969. 1  am  pleased  to  report  that  on  July 
11,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  imanimously  voted  to 
order  reported  HJl.  11235. 

Prompt  acUon  on  this  legislation  is 
most  essential  in  order  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  grant  programs  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  has  Just  begim.  These  grant 
programs — for  community  projects,  re- 
search and  development,  and  training 

have  many  solid  accomplishments  to 
their  credit.  Each  is  contributing  to  mak- 
ing possible  a  better  life  for  older  peo- 
ple. Clearly,  extension  of  the  programs 
by  new  funding  authorizations  is  war- 
ranted. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  programs 
already  begun  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  these  amendments  contain  im- 
portant provisions  for  strengthening  of 
State  agencies  on  aging  and  for  estab- 
lishing a  national  older  Americans  vol- 
unteer program. 

Under  HJl.  11235,  the  State  agencies 
on  aging  would  be  strengthened  by  es- 
tablishlng  new  State  plan  requirements 
for  statewide  planning,  coordination  and 
evaluation  and  by  providing  additional 
resources  to  carry  out  these  activities. 
Hopefully,  the  additional  resources  pro- 
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vided  by  the  amendments  will  enable  the 
State  agencies  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  analysis  of  existing  programs  serv- 
ing older  persons;  identify  gaps  and 
weaknesses  in  services;  develop  plans  to 
link  existing  services  and  fill  gaps  in 
service  so  as  to  achieve  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive services  throughout  the  State; 
and  persuade  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  in  implementation  of 
the  plans. 

The  national  older  Americans  volun- 
'  teer  program  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion consists  of   two   parts — a  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  and  the  foster 
grandparent  program. 

The  new  retired  senior  volxmteer  pro- 
gram will  provide  opportunities  for  many 
healthy,  energetic  older  persons  to  per- 
form volunteer  services  in  areas  of  pub- 
lic service  needs,  with  reimbursement  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  It  offers  a  ma- 
jor opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  gain 
from  the  talented  services  which  older 
people  can  perform. 

The  foster  grandparent  component  of 
H.R.  11235  establishes  on  a  permanent 
basis  imder  the  Older  Americans  Act 
a  program  which  the  Administration  on 
Aging  has  been  operating  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Through  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, low-income  older  persons  provide 
personal  relationships  to  emotionally  de- 
prived children.  This  program  satisfies 
the  need  of  retired  older  persons  for 
meaningful  activities,  provides  badly 
needed  social  services,  and  supplements 
the  income  of  low-income  older  persons. 

On  July  8,  the  Washington  Post  high- 
lighted the  importance  of  these  amend- 
ments in  an  editorial  on  "The  Senior 
Americans"    which    I    include    in    the 

Record: 

Thk   Senior   Americans 

In  a  country  where  youth,  sex,  speed  and 
beauty  are  glorified  almost  to  the  point  of 
liturgy.  It  is  small  wonder  that  19  million 
older  people  are  often  kept  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  touch.  A  small  wonder  but  a  large 
disgrace. 

The  Older  Amerlwms  Act  of  1966.  and  its 
later  amendments,  was  an  attempt  at  meet- 
ing the  rights  and  needs  of  the  elderly.  40 
per  cent  of  whom  are  poor  or  near-poor.  As 
far  as  they  went,  programs  generated  by  the 
Act  were  effective:  over  1000  community 
projects  were  funded  through  the  Title  III 
programs,  serving  over  660.000  older  persons 
In  such  things  as  home  health  aide  services 
to  paid  part-time  Jobs.  Nevertheless,  In  FY 
1969.  only  $1.10  was  spent  per  senior  citizen, 
with  $1.41   the  appropriation  foe  this  year. 

In  mid-June,  the  House,  led  by  John 
Brademas  and  Ogden  Reld,  approved  an  au- 
thorization of  $62  million  for  FY  '70.  Despite 
this,  the  Nixon  Administration  appe«tfs  de- 
termined to  stand  firm  with  its  niggardly 
$28.3  million  budget  request  for  the  pro- 
gram's continuation.  It  Is  tempting  for 
politicians  to  feel  that  they  can  get  away 
with  short-changing  the  old:  many  are  too 
worn  or  weak  to  fight  back;  they  have  no 
lobby  to  speak  of  and  less  prospect  of  an 
opportunity  for  future  political  reprisal. 

But  the  Nation  needs  the  elderly.  The 
Foster  Grandparents  p«>gram  alone  has  used 
the  talents  and  energy  of  4000  older  people 
who.  on  a  smaU  stipend,  are  matched  on  a 
personal  basis  of  service  with  8000  orphaned 
and  disturbed  children.  If  this  simple  idea 
of  matching  the  leisure  time  of  the  old  with 
the  special  needs  of  the  very  young  has 
worked  for  4000  old  people  why  can't  It  be 
done  with  40.000  or  400.000? 
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The  answer,  or  at  least  the  political  an- 
swer, IB  lack  of  funds.  Yet  in  recruiting  the 
elderly  for  community  projects,  massive 
funds  are  not  necessarily  needed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  Education  and  Labor  Oom- 
mlttee  adopted  the  Retired  Senior  Voltmteer 
Program  (called  RSVP)  which  requires  only 
$6  million — money  that  will  be  returned 
many  times  over  In  services  rendered  by  the 
elderly. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  shCMtly  consider  new  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  wUl 
likely  see  the  need  for  an  authorization  fig- 
ure equal  to  the  House's  $62  miUion.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  the  Administration  to  go 
beyond  Its  $38.3  million  sum  and  begin  rec- 
ognizing that  19  million  older  Americana 
have  not  just  rights  and  needs  to  be  met, 
but  contributions  of  talent  and  wisdom  to 
be  made. 


DANGER  OF  DDT  USE  HELD 
UNDETERMINED 
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But  Dr.  George  W.  Irving,  administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  says  the 
department  has  found  nothing  to  warrant 
canceling  the  regUtratlon  of  DDT  for  Inter- 
state shipment  under  current  regulations. 

"To  do  that,  we  would  have  to  find  that 
DDT  Is  either  IneffecUve  or  unsafe,"  Dr. 
Irving  said  in  an  Interview.  "We  have  no 
evidence  that  It  la  either." 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  MUSIC:  DISPENS- 
ING SEED  MONEY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

i    Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  use  of  per- 
sistent pesticides  and  their  effects  on 
our  environment  were  gratified  last  week 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sus- 
pended for  30  days  the  use  of  DDT  and 
eight  other  persistent  pesticides. 

When  announcing  the  30-day  suspen- 
sion the  Department  quoted  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Coimcil  report  which  recommended, 
"that  further  and  more  effective  steps  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  needless  or  inadvert- 
ent release  of  persistent  pesticides  into 
the  environment." 

My  pleasure  over  the  Department's  ac- 
tion was  certainly  eroded  when  I  read  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  that  an 
official  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  said  there  is  no  evidence  that 
DDT  is  unsafe,  even  though  it  has  been 
temporarily  harmed  by  his  agency. 

I  believe  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
DDT  is  unsafe  to  birds,  fish,  and  wildlife, 
and  there  are  increasing  signs  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  human  life  as  well. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  several 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  placed  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record  almost  daily  which  show  that  the 
use  of  DDT  is  very  harmful  to  our  en- 
vironment. Unfortunately,  these  studies 
have  evidently  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  protection  of  our  environment  is 
a  matter  which  is  of  major  concern  to 
many  Congressmen,  and  the  continued 
use  of  DDT  is  an  important  question 
which  affects  that  environment.  For  this 
reason,  I  Include  the  following  article  in 
the  Record  : 

Dancer  of  DDT  Use  Held  Undetermined 

Washington. — The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  It  has  no  evidence  that  DDT 
is  unsafe  even  thoxigh  the  department  has 
temporarily  banned  the  use  of  the  pesticide 
in  Its  own  operations. 

Senator  Gaylord  N?lson.  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin, charged  earlier  this  week  that  the 
department  was  unwilling  to  end  all  use  of 
the  chemical  permanently  because  "the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  locked  In  with 
the  agricultural  Interests  who  use  DDT." 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
^leaker.  Congress  can  be  proud  of  many 
of  its  programs.  In  the  Sunday.  July  13. 
1969,  edition  of  the  Washington  SUr. 
the  success  and  impact  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  reported.  The 
writer  was  Walter  F.  Anderson,  recently 
named  director  of  music  programs  for 
the  endowment  and  professor  of  music 
at  Antioch  College.  The  newspaper 
pointed  out  that  final  approval  of  grants 
rests  with  the  26  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  and  that  last 
year's  music  grants  exceeded  $1.1  mil- 
ll(m  in  fimds  appropriated  largely  by 
Congress. 

Dr.  Anderson's  report  on  the  impact 
of  this  spending  follows: 

Federal  Aid  to  Music:    Dispensing   "Seed" 
Monet 
(By  Walter  F.  Anderson) 
The  record  of  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  support  of  music  reveals  a  great  variety 
of  activity  throughout  the  country.  Its  early 
awards    have    been    termed    seeding    grants 
partly  because  they  usually  have  been  smadl 
in  the  number  of  dollars  awarded  but  have 
been    sufficient    to    get    worthy    programs 
started  on  the  assumption  that  the  initi- 
ators of  them  would  find  means  of  contin- 
uing Into  the  future.  Roughly,  these  fall  Into 
seven  categories: 

1.  Assistance  to  the  individual  performing 
artist.  The  Endowment  has  taken  a  special 
Interest  In  young  artists,  in  the  recognition 
that  beyond  formal  training,  in  order  to  pass 
successfully  through  the  necessary  steps  be- 
fore the  performer  can  emerge  as  an  estab- 
lished artist,  the  young  artist  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  perform.  CJonsequently 
the  Endowment  has  supported  ventures  like 
Affiliated  Artists,  an  enterprise  which  enables 
the  young  artlat  to  have  limited  periods,  up 
to  a  total  of  eight  weeks  during  the  school 
year,  for  performances  and  related  profes- 
sional activity  in  residence  on  the  campus 
of  a  college  or  university. 

Unlike  the  usual  resident  arrangement, 
this  program  removes  the  artist  from  the 
teaching  of  regular  courses  and  other  rou- 
tine assignments  which  often  In  the  past 
have  saddled  him  with  tasks  that  reduced 
the  opportunity  to  perform. 

Similarly,  through  assistance  to  groups  like 
Jeunesses  Musicales  and  Young  Artists  Over- 
seas, the  Endowment  is  able  to  extend  the 
young  artist's  exposure  from  a  regional  to  an 
international  level. 

2.  Assistance  to  the  composer.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  Endowment's  Advisory  Music 
Panel  has  Introduced  new  programs.  For  ex- 
ample. 63  Individual  composers  received  up 
to  $2,000  to  enable  them  to  have  their  scores 
copied.  whUe  44  orchestras  similarly  received 
grants  on  a  matching  basla  to  permit  them. 
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to  ctMmnlBslon  new  works  and  to  prepare 
thetn  for  performance. 

At  other  times  the  Endowment  has  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  established  programs 
considered  to  be  deserving  of  assistance.  The 
Bennington  Composers'  C!onference,  with  aid 
from  the  Endowment,  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain an  expanded  program  In  which  works 
of  young  composers  are  rehearsed,  taped  and 
discussed.  Those  of  particular  merit  may  be 
performed.  Aid  to  the  Southeast  Composers' 
Forum  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  enabled  this  project  to  hire 
additional  professional  performers  In  a  pro- 
gram that  has  presented  over  300  works  by 
100  composers  In  the  southeastern  states. 

3.  Assistance  to  performing  organizations. 
Awards  of  greater  magnitude  have  been  made 
to  large  performing  organizations,  such  as 
opera  companies  and  symphony  orchestras. 
Although  major  grants  have  been  made  to 
several  of  the  country's  leading  opera-produc- 
ing organizations,  both  the  Panel  and  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  agree  that, 
pending  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds, 
far  greater  assistance  in  the  futiire  must  be 
given  to  the  ranking  regional  opera  companies 
and  some  means  devised  whereby  symphony 
orchestras  will  be  able  to  surmount  threat- 
ening, spixaling  deficits  if  these  organizations 
ara-to  survive. 

The  Council  has  authorized,  as  a  pilot 
effort,  awards  up  to  $50,000  each  to  the  five 
major  orchestras  submitting  the  best  pro- 
posals for  innovative  activity  that  would  have 
long-range  effect  in  stabilizing  and  Improving 
their  operations  and  enhancing  their  future. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  announcement 
will  be  forthcoming  on  the  selection  of  win- 
ning organizations. 

Nine  opera  organizations  have  had  large- 
size  grants  from  the  Endowment.  The  awards 
have  assisted  them  in  various  ways.  Some 
have  used  their  governmental  support  for  the 
apprentice  training  of  young  opera  singers 
while  others  have  devoted  their  grants  to  set- 
ting up  tours  of  regions  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  attend  live  opera  perform- 
ances. Although  the  Endowment  does  not 
engage  In  capital  support,  a  large  grant  went 
toward  aiding  one  company  to  build  new 
facilities  following  destruction  of  the  orig- 
inal building  by  fire. 

4.  Audience  development  programs.  Espe- 
cially successful  have  been  the  Audience  De- 
velopment Projects.  Basic  support  up  to 
$1,000  has  been  granted  to  all  organizations 
which  have  received  aid  for  audience  develop- 
ment. These  awards  enable  the  local  manager 
to  schedule  new  programs  by  artists  who  are 
well  qualified,  but  not  necessarily  well  known 
or  good  box  office  attractions.  Such  support  is 
available  only  for  concerts  and  beyond  those 
which  normally  would  have  institutional 
sponsorship  and  support:  these  particular 
awards  may  be  used  only  to  pay  artist  fees 
on  a  matching  basis. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  cate- 
gories in  which  Audience  Development  Grants 
are  awarded:  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Museums,  Chamber  Music  Societies  and 
Contemporary  Music  Performing  Societies. 
Approximately  100  Audience  Development 
awards  will  be  made  during  1969-70. 

5.  Education.  The  range  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  a  variety  of  educational  projects  has 
resulted  in  significant  professional  aid  and 
development  to  a  large  number  of  choral  and 
orchestral  conductors,  Instrimient  makers, 
and  mtisic  education  scholars. 

^>ecial  educational  programs  have  been 
conducted  by  the  American  Choral  Founda- 
tion, the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  the  National  Oulld  of  Community 
Music  Schools  and  individual  institutions. 

A  year's  study  in  Hungary  to  investigate 
the  Kodaly  method  of  music  education  has 
Just  been  completed  by  10  scholars,  who  in 
the  coming  year  will  be  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Education  for  a  year  of  cxlentation 
and  service  in  selected  schools  throughout 
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the  country  to  try  out  the  Kodaly  method 
with  the  use  of  American  folk  materials. 

An  Interesting  audience  building  research 
program  has  been  Initiated  at  the  Meadow- 
brook  Festival  by  Oakland  University.  The 
experimental  group  consists  of  four  separate 
panels  of  200  couples  each  selected  from  dif- 
ferent social,  economic  and  educational 
backgrounds. 

One  of  the  more  productive  programs  has 
been  the  organization  of  new  community  mu- 
sic schools  around  the .  country  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Guild  of  Com- 
munity Music  Schools.  A  basic  aim  Is  to 
bring  the  public  school  music  teacher  into 
cooperative  plans  and  programs  with  profes- 
sional musicians  from  the  community  acting 
as  teacher  aids. 

6.  The  dissemination  of  information.  One 
of  the  Endowment's  most  unique  and  suc- 
cessful programs  Is  the  publication  of  the 
American  Musical  Digest  by  the  Music  Critics 
Association  under  contract  to  the  Endow- 
ment. For  the  first  time  there  is  a  thoroughly 
professional  magazine  devoted  to  the  ab- 
straction, review,  reprint  and  digest  of  ar- 
ticles and  programs  devoted  to  works  by 
American  composers  and  performances  by 
American  artists.  The  coverage  is  worldwide, 
and  there  has  been  exceptional  and  imme- 
diate response  to  a  pre-publication  issue 
published  last  April  in  the  form  of  subscrip- 
tions and  favorable  criticism  throughout  the 
country.  The  first  issue  of  the  magazine  is 
scheduled  to  apijear  around  October  1. 

7.  International  education  and  exchange. 
For  the  first  time  groups  in  this  country 
which  are  a  part  of  international  m\isic  orga- 
nizations have  been  able  to  have  govern* 
mental  support.  For  example,  the  National 
Music  Camp  at  Interlochen  with  assistance 
from  the  Endowment  was  able  to  host  in 
the  UJ9.,  for  the  first  time,  the  conference 
of  the  International  Society  for  Music  Edu- 
cation. The  National  Music  Council,  simi- 
larly assisted,  was  host  for  the  6th  Interna- 
tional Music  Council  meeting  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  first  time.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Folk  Music  Council,  an  organization 
of  ethnomusicologlsts,  will,  like  all  other 
national  committees,  have  assistance  from 
its  own  government. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  easy  to  view  these  pro- 
grams with  pride,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
balance  presented,  but  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  support  realized  for  so  many  projects 
as  measured  against  the  amount  of  support 
allocated  for  the  Endowment. 

Looking  ahead,  one  might  ponder  whether 
the  Endowment  should  continue  to  support 
them,  especially  since  they  must  be  recon- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  staggering  number 
of  pleas  for  aid  which  come  in  daily  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Recognizing  that  the 
views  of  the  Endowment  Music  Staff  are 
subject  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Mu- 
sic Advisory  Panel,  the  National  jCouncil  on 
the  Arts,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment and  the  Council,  let  me  dare  to  go  on 
record  in  certain  respects. 

First,  the  Increasing  flow  of  letters  seeking 
urgent  support  of  various  musical  enterprises 
threatened  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
by  financial  crises  serves  as  a  grim  reminder 
that  the  survival  of  many  performing  artists 
and  music-sponsoring  organizations  is  In 
serious  question  and  that,  notwithstanding 
their  plight,  the  function  of  grants-in-aid 
should  not  be  diverted  from  the  seeding  of 
creative,  innovative  projects  to  the  deficit 
financing  of  programs  established  in  the 
past.  For  many  programs,  uncertainty  of  sur- 
vival may  mercifully  lead  to  realistic  nnnmn 
ment  of  the  worth  of  their  continuance.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  National  En- 
dowment will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
pressed needs  of  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  important  reasons  not  aoao- 
clated  with  the  need  for  financial  support. 

Second,  it  was  a  wise  first  move  on  the 
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part  of  the  Endowment  to  create  a  broad 
ferment  of  activity  in  fostering  positive  at- 
titudes throughout  the  country  toward  the 
enjojrment  and  support  of  music,  and  some 
of  these  program  concepts  should  be  re- 
tained, particularly  thoee  which  engage  the 
earnest  concern  of  an  exptanding  lay  public 
of  consumers.  But  the  Endowment  must  not 
be  satisfied  to  increase  audiences  for  music; 
its  Ideal  goal  in  this  regard  should  be  the 
creation  of  a  generation  of  informed  listen- 
ers. 

Third,  while  the  Endowment  should  con- 
tinue to  "seed"  new  proposals  considered  to 
be  of  merit,  I  personally  would  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  series  of  "sprouting"  grants 
In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  truly 
distinguished  programs  to  the  point  where 
their  survival  will  not  be  in  question. 

Fourth,  In  the  interest  of  good  balance,  I 
would  urge  the  development  of  intelligent 
amateur  interest.  Equally  important,  I  feel, 
is  the  development  of  techniques  whereby 
the  child  from  the  earliest  ages  would  be- 
come excited  about  participating  In  music- 
making. 

Fifth,  it  is  my  strong  view  that  the  Ea- 
dowment,  as  a  govertunental  agency,  in  what- 
ever it  does  should  never  be  in  a  position  of 
control  where  music  or  any  of  the  other  arts 
is  concerned.  Rather  it  should  provide  a 
catalytic  function  in  stimulating  growth  of 
the  art.  While  its  Judgments  should  be  se- 
lective, i>artlcularly  in  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  expending  dollars  provided  by  tax- 
ation, the  Endowment  should  strive  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  music  through  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  all  requests  that  ctHne 
to  its  attention  and  by  the  appointment  of 
artistically  qualified  and  responsible  agen- 
cies to  su{>ervise  and  carry  out  its  programs. 

Since  the  needs  are  so  great  and  the  funds 
available  so  limited,  I  hope  that  alternate 
formulas  of  assistance,  in  which  private,  cor- 
porate and  governmental  patronage  would 
be  combined  in  cooperative  patterns  of  sup- 
port, might  be  developed  particularly  to  as- 
sist major  performing  programs  to  flourish. 
We  need  our  symphony  orchestras.  We  need 
them  badly. 

Although  for  various  reasons  audlencea 
may  Increase  or  decrease  at  a  given  time, 
the  more  significant  fact  to  remember  In  our 
troubled  times  is  that  concerts  uniquely  pro- 
vide the  setting  in  which  people  are  able  to 
transcend  their  dissensions  and  become 
united  In  heart  and  mind.  Consequently,  ir- 
respective of  all  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
present,  I  hope,  and  pray,  that  support  of 
the  arts  wlU  become  a  high  priority  in  our 
time  and  that,  in  turn,  a  resounding  impact 
of  aesthetic  values  will  evolve  at  the  heart 
of  our  society. 


LETTER  TO  A  CONCERNED 
SCIENTIST 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  a  scientist  knocking  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  I  responded  as  follows: 

CONGRSSS  OF  THE  UNPTZD  StaTXS, 

House  of  RcpaKssNTATivis, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C.,  July  14, 1989. 
Dr.  Jon,  Yftj.tw, 
Theoretical  Physics  Oroup, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Dkax  Da.  Yellut:  Thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  of  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter 
of  July  10  to  Senator  Stephen  Young  re- 
garding the  ABM  system. 
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I  believe  it  is  relatively  immaterial  what 
you  and  others  believe  the  reliability  of  the 
Safeguard  system  will  be  in  this  respect. 
There  are  obvious  differences  in  its  quality 
between  Initial  Installation  and  later  de- 
velopment. However,  the  important  thing  is 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  which  Is  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  is  sufficient, 
any  possibility  of  a  first  strike  will  be  de- 
terred. Who  knows  who  will  be  running  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1970's  and  how  much 
they  will  need  to  be  deterred? 

Obviously,  they  will  have  to  assign  the  sys- 
tem some  effectiveness  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  assign  It  a  relatively  high  effectiveness, 
since  they  are  confident  enough  In  ABM 
techniques  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  rubles  on  it  and  also  know  that  Americans 
are  fairly  good  weapons  makers.  This  system 
seems  to  me  a  necessary  element  of  our  de- 
fense in  the  1970's. 

Frankly,  I  am  somewhat  out  of  patience 
with  experts  of  various  parts  and  pieces  of 
military  knowhow  sounding  off  unless  they 
are  also  experts  in  overall  nuclear  strategy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Craig  Hosmkr, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


OUTSIDE  THE  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  DINGKTiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  particularly 
frightening  article  appearing  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post  entitled  "Outside  the  Law"  chron- 
icling what  appears  to  be  in  clear  con- 
flict between  the  law  and  the  behavior  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  regard  to 
wiretapping. 

If  a  free  nation  is  to  remain  free,  all 
of  its  governmental  agencies  must  re- 
spect and  obey  the  law.  There  is  no 
room  in  our  society  for  a  different  kind 
of  behavior  for  anyone. 

The  excellent  editorial  follows: 

Outside  the  Law 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  come  for- 
ward with  an  appalling  paradox:  entrusted 
with  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws,  It 
holds  itself  to  lie  outside  the  ambit  of  those 
laws;  committed  to  the  championship  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  it  holds 
Itself  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  that 
fundamental  charter.  Expressly,  the  Depart- 
ment declared  on  F^day  that  it  possesses 
legal  power — despite  a  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  an  Act  of  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary, and  without  bothering  to  obtain  Judi- 
cial authorization  in  advance — to  carry  on 
electronic  surveillance  of  any  members  of 
organizations  who.  In  its  opinion,  may  be 
seeking  to  "attack  and  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment by  unlawful  means." 

No  more  pernicious  notion  has  ever  been 
propounded  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  What  this  comes  down 
to  is  a  bald  assertion  that  the  Department 
can  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  when- 
ever it  thinks  the  national  security  is  threat- 
ened— from  within  or  from  without.  Last 
week,  in  a  Federal  District  Court  In  Chicago, 
the  Department  disclosed  that  it  had  em- 
ployed wiretapping  or  bugging  devices  to 
monitor  conversations  of  the  antiwar  activ- 
ists who  were  indicted  for  Inciting  riots  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 
August.  What  is  the  Department's  Justlflca- 
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tlon?  "Any  President  who  takes  seriously 
his  oath  to  'preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution,' "  the  Department  asserts, 
"vtrlU  no  doubt  determine  that  it  is  not  'un- 
reasonable' to  utilize  electronic  surveillance 
to  gather  intelligence  information  concern- 
ing those  organizations  which  are  com- 
mitted to  the  use  of  Illegal  methods  to 
bring  about  changes  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  which  may  be  seeking  to  fo- 
ment violent  disorders." 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  which  any 
President  has  taken  an  oath  to  "preserve" 
specifically  forbids  unwarranted  searches. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  has  plainly  said  that 
electronic  surveillance  constitutes  a  search 
permissible  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
only  when  properly  circumscribed  and  au- 
thorized in  advance  by  a  Judge.  Congress  only 
last  year,  wishing  to  regularize  and  control 
electronic  eavesdropping,  stipulated  precisely 
in  the  Crime  Control  Act  the  conditions  un- 
der which  bugging  and  wiretapping  oould 
be  authorized. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Justice  appears  to 
be  saying  that  both  the  Constitution  and  the 
Crime  Control  Act  can  be  Ignored  whenever 
the  President  thinks  that  certain  groups  are 
"committed  to  the  use  of  illegal  methods  to 
bring  about  changes  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment." What  could  better  Illustrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  standard  than  its  application 
in  regard  to  the  tatterdemalion  crew  of  New 
Leftists  who  stirred  up  disorder  In  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  If  the  President  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  see  a  threat  to  the 
Nation's  seciu-lty  in  that  tawdry,  loose-lipped 
cabal,  it  can  see  a  threat  In  anything. 

And  if  a  supposed  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity can  Justify  setting  aside  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  respecting  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, why  can  it  not  be  used  to  Justify 
setting  them  aside  for  any  other  purpose  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
deem  expedient  or  convenient  in  the  protec- 
tion of  national  security?  Will  they  some 
day  think  it  not  "unreasonable"  to  set  aside 
the  prohibitions  against  arbitrary  arrest  or 
against  random  physical  searches  of  citizens' 
homes  or  against  Imprisonment  without 
trial  or  against  suppression  of  speech  deemed 
dangerous?  What  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  so  blandly  enunciated  Is  the  rationale  of 
dictatorship.  It  is  the  justification  of  every 
despot  from  Caligula  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

It  has  been  disclosed  recently  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  systemati- 
caUy,  over  a  period  of  years,  tapped  tele- 
phones in  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  and 
In  cases  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
national  security.  It  bugged  and  tapped  the 
homes  and  hotel  rooms  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  of  EUJah  Muhammed. 
the  Black  Muslim  leader,  for  example.  It  is 
beside  the  point  If,  as  the  FBI  now  asserts, 
the  Attorney  General,  at  that  time  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  authorized  the  eavesdropping;  no 
Attorney  General  had  any  authority  to  do 
so.  The  FBI  also  bugged  and  tapped  nu- 
merous persons  alleged  to  be  part  of  that 
undefined  group  caUed  the  "Mafia."  This 
eavesdropping  was  done  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  in  violation  of  the  law,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  presidential  order  and  in  viola- 
tion of  repeated  assurances  by  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  that  it  was  not  being  done. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  He  ought  to  resign 
or  be  removed  from  office. 

A  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
eavesdrops  on  citizens  is  a  perU  to  privacy 
and  a  menace  to  freedom  in  any  circum- 
stances. But  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  does  this  in  direct  defiance  of 
Congress  Is  Intolerable.  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, decreed  last  ySar  that  bugging  and 
tapping  could  be  done  under  coiirt  order. 
For  the  Department  of  Justice  to  assert  now 
that  it  may  bug  and  tap  at  its  own  discre- 
tion Is  to  imdermlne  the  whole  concept  of 
a  government  of  laws.  , 
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JEWISH  AGENCY  QUITS  OVER 
BLACK  MANIFESTO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

May  13  I  placed  in  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
York  Times  regarding  the  questionable 
use  of  church  funds  by  the  Interreligious 
Foundation  for  Community  Organiza- 
tion— IFCO.  This  organization,  foimded 
in  1967,  sponsored  a  National  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference — 
NBEDC— in  Detroit  In  April  of  this 
year.  It  was  at  this  conference  that 
James  Porman,  the  director  of  inter- 
national affairs  of  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Cc«nmittee — SNCC — 
delivered  to  the  conference  the  "Black 
Manifesto,"  which  demands  from  the 
white  Christian  churches  and  Jewish 
sjmagogues  a  sum  of  $500  million  as 
reparations  for  the  injustices  done  to 
Negroes  in  the  past.  SNCC,  according 
to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his 
latest  testimony  before  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  "has  developed 
into  a  full-blown  all-Negro  revolutionary 
organization." 

In  the  recent  past  religious  services  of 
various  denominations  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  black  militants  seeking  to  se- 
cure from  churches  rei>arations  money. 
In  May,  Porman  interrupted  services  at 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City  and 
read  the  Black  Manifesto.  A  week  later 
Porman  returned  to  Riverside  Church, 
attended  services,  and  held  a  press  con- 
ference on  the  church  steps  after  serv- 
ices had  ended.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  May  12,  Rev.  Lu- 
cius Walker,  executive  director  of  IFCO, 
appeared  at  the  press  conference  with 
Porman  and  later  confirmed  Porman's 
statement  that  NBEDC  had  the  support 
of  IFCO. 

The  May  12  Times  article  reported  that 
two  of  the  Riverside  Church's  officials 
described  the  reparations  demands  as 
"blackmail"  and  "a  plain  holdup." 

A  later  development  in  the  Issue  was 
reported  by  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  12  under  the  title,  "Jewish  Agency 
Quits  Over  Black  Manifesto."  Rabbi 
Marc  Tanenbaum,  an  ofiBclal  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  stated  that 
the  committee  was  withdrawing  from 
IFCO,  and  the  "critical  factor"  in  the 
withdrawal  was  the  refusal  by  IFCO  "to 
take  a  clear  stand  as  to  where  IFCO 
stood  on  the  matter  of  Uie  ideology  of 
the  Black  Manifesto  with  its  call  to  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  resort  to  arms  to  bring 
down  the  Government." 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  many 
other  religious  organizations  which  spon- 
sor IFCO  will  object  to  the  blackmail 
tactics  and  revolutionary  ideology  of 
Porman  and  his  Black  Manifesto.  The 
other  members  of  IFCO  are  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  H(Mne  Mission  Society,  Board 
of  Homeland  Ministries  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Boiurd  of  Nati(Hial  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
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Oeneral  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
oems  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Cath- 
olic Committee  for  Urban  Ministry,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice,  and  the  Foundation  for 
Voluntary  Service. 

As  I  have  observed  before,  an  added 
burden  which  our  churches  can  do  with- 
out Is  the  possible  alienation  of  members 
nf  Its  congregations  due  to  the  use  of 
church  funds  for  questionable  causes. 
Surely  there  are  better  and  more  respon- 
sible chazmels  for  aiding  the  poor  than 
through  vehicles  such  as  IFCO. 

I  include  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point 
the  above-mentioned  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  12: 
Jxwisa  AcKKCT  Quits  Ovn  Black  Mahumio 
Nsw  ToKK. — The  Amertcftn  Jewlah  Com- 
mltt«e  haa  b«com«  the  first  group  to  with- 
draw from  memberBhlp  In  the  Interrellgious 
Poundatlon  for  Community  Organization. 

Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum  said  the  "critical 
factor"  in  AJC's  pulling  out  was  IPCXJ's  "re- 
fusal to  take  a  clear  stand  as  to  where  IFCO 
stood  on  the  matter  of  the  Ideology  of  the 
Black  Manifesto  with  Its  call  to  guerrilla 
warfare  acuLresort  to  arms  to  bring  down  the 
government." 

IFCO  officials  termed  this  a  "poor  excuse" 
for  withdrawal,  stating  that  IFCO  does  not 
accept  or  reject  groups  on  "the  basis  of  Ide- 
ology." 

The  official  letter  of  withdrawal,  signed 
by  Bertram  H.  Gold,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and 
dated  June  18,  stated  that  another  reason  for 
the  withdrawal  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  committee  "Is  the  only  national  Jewish 
agency"  which  has  been  a  member  of  IFCO. 
"While  we  have  been  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  help  develop  this  interfalth. 
Interracial  coalition."  Gold  wrote,  "this  has 
created  a  number  of  problems  whose  resolu- 
tion we  can  no  longer  afford  to  pwetpone." 

Pointing  out  that  Rabbi  Tanenbaum  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  other  national 
Jewish  groups  with  Inner-clty  problems  to 
Join  IFCO.  Gold  said  the  committee  "cannot 
continue  to  give  the  Impression  that  it  rep- 
resents the  entire  Jewish  conmiunlty  In  the 
work  of  IFCO." 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  was  one 
of  the  10  founding  members  of  IFCO  when 
it  was  begun  two  years  ago  as  an  agency 
through  which  Protestant.  Catholic  and 
Jewish  groups  could  fund  community  based 
projects,  particularly  In  poor  areas. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum,  national  director  of 
the  committee's  Inter-rellglous  affairs  de- 
partment, was  president  of  IFCO  during  the 
past  year.  * 

IFCO  sponsored  the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference  meeting  in 
Detroit  m  April  which  approved  James  Por- 
man's  Black  Manifesto,  which  seeks  $600 
mllUon  In  reparations  from  the  naUon's 
white  churches  and  synagogues. 

LouU  J.  Gothard,  associate  director  of 
IFCO,  said  the  American  Jewish  Committee's 
opposition  to  Porman's  "rhetoric"  In  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Manifesto  was  a  "poor  ex- 
cuse for  their  action." 

"We  have  never  rejected  any  group  on  the 
basis  of  Ideology,"  said  Gothard.  "And  AJC 
never  complained  before." 

He  said  he  regretted  that  the  Jewish 
agency  had  left  IFCO  and  also  regretted  that 
the  organization  had  been  "unable  to  gen- 
erate resources  comparable  to  those  of  other 
members."  The  Committee  gave  $3000  to 
IFCO  while  It  was  a  member,  Gothard  said. 
Asked  how  IFCO  viewed  the  "rhetortc"  In 
the  Introduction  of  the  Black  Manifesto. 
Gothard  said  "I  think  w^ve  seen  It  as  the 
rhetoric  of  an  Individual  (Forman)  and  that 
has  little  bearing  on  the  programs  he  pro- 
poses, which  are  mUd  and  reformist." 
The  Black  Manifesto  proposes  a  black  land 
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bank  m  the  Southeast,  a  "Black  Unlvarilty," 
black  communications  centers,  and  other  ed- 
ucation and  economic  development  prograina. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  described  the  American 
Jewish  Committee's  exit  from  IFCO  as  "tak- 
ing two  steps  backward  whUe  trying  to  take 
one  step  forward." 

The  "one  giant  step  forward,"  he  explained, 
is  a  plan  for  an  all-Jewish  organization  that 
would  bring  together  the  combined  financial 
and  leadership  resources  of  23  national  re- 
ligious, communal,  philanthropic,  social  wel- 
fare and  women's  organizations. 

He  said  the  contemplated  organization, 
like  IFCO,  would  be  conunitted  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  poor. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  said  there  is  a  "possibil- 
ity" that  the  organization  be  hopes  will  be 
formed  will  "fund  through  IFCO  but  not  be  a 
member  of  IFCO." 

"We  made  it  very  clear"  said  the  rabbi, 
"that  there  was  a  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  achievement  of  IFCO  in  such  a 
short  time." 

Since  September.  1967,  when  it  was 
founded,  IFCO  has  provided  $1.S  miiunn  for 
community  projects.  The  projects  are  all  in- 
dependent of  IFCO,  but  some  of  the  projects 
are  represented  on  the  IFOO  board  of 
directors. 
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BISHOP  LEONARD  VOWS 
'COMMUNITY  EFFORTS" 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jtdy  14,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Wednesday.  July  2, 
1969,  on  the  installation  of  Bishop 
Vincent  Leonard  as  prelate  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Catholic  Diocese,  which  took  place 
at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cathedral  on  that 
date.  Bishop  Leonard  is  an  outstanding 
religious  and  civic  leader  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  highly 
respected  by  all  nationalities  and  faiths. 

The  article  follows : 

At    Coioarui.    Imstaixatiok    Hzre — Bishop 

Leonabd  Vows  "Commttnitt  Efforts" 

(By  Robert  Schvrartz) 

The  traditional  luster  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  ritual  blended  with  a  pledge  to 
continue  the  ecumenical  efforts  of  the  com- 
munity today  in  the  installation  of  Bishop 
Vincent  M.  Leonard. 

The  prelate  of  Pittsburgh's  Catholic  Diocese 
was  enthroned  In  a  simple  yet  colorful  in- 
stallation ceremony  before  an  overflow  audi- 
ence shortly  before  noon  today  at  St.  Paul's 
Catholic  Cathedral.  Oakland. 

It  was  a  native  Plttsburgher  who  at  60  years 
of  age  became  the  diocese's  ninth  bishop  and 
successor  to  John  Cardinal  Wright,  now  serv- 
ing on  the  curia  in  Vatican  City  as  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Clergy. 

High  church  officials,  including  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  government  representa- 
tives and  men  from  the  Judiciary  Joined  with 
the  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylvania  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  native  son. 

Archbishop  Luigl  Ralmondl,  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  U.S..  came  here  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  lead  in  the  installation  ceremony  and 
to  Join  with  other  bishops  and  priests  In  a 
concelebrated  mass. 

The  actual  installation  of  Bishop  Leonard, 
who  had  been  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
took  place  as  Archbishop  Ralmondl  led  him 
to  the  episcopal  chair — symbol  of  bis  new 
responsibility  and  authority. 


Magr.  Anthony  G.  Bosoo,  diocesan  chancel- 
lor, read  the  apostolic  letter  appointing 
Blahop  Leonard  as  the  PltUburgh  prelate.  The 
letter  had  been  presented  to  Archbishop 
Ralmondl. 

Opening  with  a  colorful  processional  of  the 
hierarchy,  priests  and  religious,  the  installa- 
tion ceremony  was  brief  but  Impressive. 

From  the  first  notes  of  the  g^at  ca- 
thedral organ  and  trumpets  in  the  opening 
of  Jacques  Lemmens'  processional.  "Marche 
Pontifioale."  to  the  concluding  prayer  was  a 
blending  of  pagentry  and  spiritual  petition. 

Bishop  Leonard,  in  his  sermon,  renewed 
his  pledge  to  co-operate  "in  all  things  that 
serve  the  good"  of  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Paying  tribute  to  his  predecessors  and  par- 
ticxUarly  to  Cardinal  Wright,  Bishop  Leonard 
noted  that  Cardinal  Wright  had  steered  the 
diocese  "In  an  ecumenical  spirit  toward  col- 
laboration with  other  faiths  In  meeting  the 
ills  that  face  our  community." 

"To  the  continuation  of  these  ecumenical 
endeavors,"  Bishop  Leonard  said,  "I  have  al- 
ready pledged  myself  to  the  official  represent- 
aUves  of  those  faiths,  many  of  whom  are 
present  with  us  In  the  sanctuary  of  this 
cathedral." 

can't  NXGLBCT  PaiNCIPLKS 

Touching  the  church's  relation  to  the 
world  community  and  its  social  problems. 
Bishop  Leonard  said  "it  must  t)e  made  clear 
that  we  cannot  neglect  principles  nor  sub- 
scribe to  half  truths." 

"We  must  not  only  desire  peace,"  Bishop 
Leonard  told  his  congregation,  "but  we  must 
work  for  peace.  Yet  we  cannot  belittle  nor 
despise  true  patriotism. 

"We  have  to  redress  injustices,  yet  not 
violate  the  essential  himian  liberty  of  oth- 
ers. We  must  work  for  the  reUef  of  hiunan 
misery  at  home  and  abroad  without  disre- 
garding law.  human  or  divine. 

"We  shall  always  seem  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  those  who  can  see  only  one  set 
of  principles  at  a  time.  Yet  we  must  play  our 
part  even  to  a  greater  degree  in  trying  to 
make  this  temporary  wcwld  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live." 

The  sermon  was  delivered  during  the  con- 
celebrated  mass  which  followed  the  Installa- 
tion. 

OTHBU  ASSIST 

Conoelebrants  were  Archbishop  Ralmondl: 
Bishop  Leonard;  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  B. 
McDowell;  Msgr.  Ladlslaus  Rokosz.  pastor  of 
St.  Adalbert  Church,  South  Side,  represent- 
ing dloceaan  consultors;  Msgr.  Michael  A. 
Dravecky,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Du- 
quesne,  representing  deans  of  the  diocese. 

Father  Elroy  I.  Grundler.  pastor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church.  Butler,  representing  the  Clergy 
CouncU  and  diocesan  priests;  Father  Wll- 
bert  A.  Farina,  pasto*^  Madonna  del  Caa- 
tello,  Swlssvale,  representing  Jubilee  priests; 
Msgr.  Thomas  M.  Janeck,  minister  provincial 
of  St.  Francis  Friary,  representing  religious 
orders,  and  Father  Edwttrd  J.  Kunco,  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  Benedict  Parish.  Peters 
Twp..  representing  newly-ordalned  priests. 

Protestant  clergymen  attending  the  In- 
staUatton  Included  Bishop  Robert  B.  Ai^le- 
yard  of  Pittsburgh  Episcopal  Diocese;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  WUliam  Ruscbhaupt,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Pittsburgh  Presbyterian;  the  Rev. 
W.  Lee  Hicks,  executive  director  of  the  Coim- 
cll  of  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Howard  M. 
Ravenstahl  of  St.  Matthew's  Lutheran 
Church,  Crafton. 

SOLEMN   COMHrraiENT 

Archbishop  Ralmondl  reminded  the  instal- 
lation audience  that  the  work  of  bishop  also 
is  the  responsibility  of  everyone  assigned  to 
his  care. 

"All  will,  therefore,  willingly  and  gener- 
ously renew  their  solemn  commitment  to  col- 
laborate with  him  In  this  Joint  enterprise  of 
Christ  and  His  church." 

Msgr.  Paul  J.  Slmko,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
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Church,  Canonsburg,  led  In  prayer  for  the 
bishop. 

And  during  the  chantmg  of  the  PuUm  of 

'  Thanksgiving — Psalm  104 — representatives  of 

segments  of  the  diocese  approached  Blahop 

Leonard    to   g;lve    their   reverential    act   of 

obedience  and  loyalty. 

A  luncheon  for  Invited  guests  followed 
this  afternoon  at  the  Websto:  HaU  Hotel. 

State  Sxmate  Lauds  Bishop  Lkonasd 
Harrisbttbo. — ^The  Senate  has  adopted  a 
resolution  extending  its  best  wishes  to  Bishop 
Vincent  M.  Leonard,  who  was  inatalled  to- 
day as  bishop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
Diocese. 

Signed  by  all  Republican  and  Democratic 
senators  from  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the 
resolution  cocnmends  the  bishop  for  his  years 
of  service,  his  concern  for  the  poor  and  the 
aged  and  bis  "warmth,  himiUlty  and  friendli- 
ness."       t 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  ornNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
properly  concerned  with  water  pollution 
and  with  air  pollution  these  days — we 
are  concerned  with  other  offenses  against 
our  environment  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  we  tend  to  ignore 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  and  perhaps 
destructive  forms  of  annoyance — noise. 
Anyone  who  feels  that  he  is  immune  to 
the  anger  and  frustration  associated  with 
the  incursion  of  unnecessary  noise  is  in- 
vited to  go  to  the  Shakespeare  Summer 
Festival  on  the  grounds  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  to  hear  what  he  can  of 
the  plays  produced  under  the  stars  and 
the  flight  pattern.  If  his  inclination  is 
musical,  the  Watergate  concerts  offer 
the  same  entertainment — assuming  of 
course,  that  a  descending  or  ascaidlng 
jet  is  music  to  the  ears. 

Evidence  is  accruing  that  the  problems 
associated  with  the  noise  are  more  than 
psychological — that  Indeed  our  health  is 
threatened  by  the  increasing  sound  levels 
to  which  we  are  constantly  and  involun- 
tarily exposed.  Medical  World  News  has 
published  an  excellent  article  in  its  June 
13  issue,  entitled  "How  Today's  Noise 
Hurts  Body  and  Mind."  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  The  article 
quotes  one  highly  respected  scientist: 

Noise,  like  smog.  Is  a  slow  agent  of 
death  •  •  *.  If  it  continues  to  Increase  for 
the  next  30  years  as  It  has  for  the  past  30,  it 
could  become  lethal. 

The  article  goes  on  to  quote  others  to 
the  effect  that,  although  Congress  is  the 
best  and  most  likely  source  of  proper  leg- 
islation on  the  subject,  it  has  shown  lit- 
tle inclination  to  act  as  yet.  Various 
agencies  have  shown  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem— HEW  and  DOT  have  put  cautious 
toes  into  the  water,  but  this  is  clearly 
not  enough  and  the  water  level  is  rising. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  familiarize 
Itself  with  this  problem  and  that  it  begin 
to  address  itself  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  its  inaction. 

The  article  follows: 
How  Today's  Noise  Httsts  Boot  aks  Mdtd 

The  white-haired,  tanned  man  on  this 
mtik'9  cover  was  not  at  aU  uncomfortable 
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as  he  puUsd  up  a  stool  to  Join  a  dlaoothAque 
rock  musical  group.  As  the  young  musicians 
cranked  up  their  amplifiers  and  tuned  their 
electric  guitars,  he  set  a  rectangtUar  box 
down  In  front  of  him  and  then  quickly 
sUpped  on  a  pair  of  large  yellow  ear  protec- 
tors, similar  to  those  worn  by  airport  ground 
personnel. 

The  musicians  cut  loose  to  do  their  thing, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen  calmly  did  his — ad- 
justing several  knobs  on  his  audiometer  to 
measure  the  amount  of  noise  generated  In 
the  typical  discotheque. 

After  recording  a  decibel  level  of  114=^ 
"much  too  much  and  definitely  dangerous  to 
a  person's  hearing" — the  New  York  otologist 
asked  the  leader  of  the  group  how  often  they 
played. 

'Oh,  at  least  12  hours  a  week." 
"And  how's  yovir  hearing?"  Dr.  Rosen  in- 
quired. 

"I  went  deaf  in  my  right  ear  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  It's  okay  right  now." 

"How  about  the  rest  of  you?"  Dr.  Rosen 
asked  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
"Huh?" 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Cant  hear  you,  DocI"  they  caUed  out  with 
wry  grins. 

Dr.  Rosen,  who  is  weU  known  for  his  pio- 
neering innovations  of  stapes  surgery  to  re- 
store hearing  to  victims  of  otosclerosis — a 
technique  which  he  perfected  In  1952  and 
which  is  now  performed  more  than  150,000 
times  each  year  in  the  U.S. — visited  the  disco- 
theque as  a  demonstration  of  the  dangers  of 
excessive  noise  to  the  hearing  and  physical 
health  of  modem  man. 

Physicians  and  acoustical  physicists  are 
Increasingly  alarmed  at  the  continuous  ex- 
posure of  humans  to  levels  of  everyday  noise 
which  not  only  destroy  the  cilia  of  the  inner 
ear,  resulting  In  nexirosensory  hearing  loss, 
but  also  cause  measurable  physiological  barm 
as  well  as  suspected  psychological  and  emo- 
tional damage.  They  measure  soimd  In  deci- 
bels. In  general,  a  declble  represents  the 
smallest  difference  of  loudness  that  the 
human  ear  can  ordlnarUy  detect  between 
the  loudness  of  two  sounds.  Noise  specialists 
rate  declbles  according  to  the  A  scale,  which 
is  weighted  against  low-frequency  sounds  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  high-frequency  sounds 
are  more  unpleasant,  and  apparently  more 
harmful,  than  low-frequency  soimds  of  the 
same  loudness. 

Conversation  In  a  relatively  quiet  setting 
ranges  around  60  declbles,  and  the  roar  of 
traffic  or  sounds  of  factory  machinery  are 
typically  at  about  80  declbles.  Anything  above 
80  is  likely  to  be  uncomfortable.  At  90  or 
above,  the  experts  start  worrying  about  ef- 
fects on  health. 

One  common  household  appliance,  the  food 
blender,  emits  93  decibels,  and  a  subway  train 
screeching  around  a  curved  track  goes  up  to 
95.  The  motorcyclist  revving  up  his  bike  gen- 
erates 110  decibels,  and  a  Jet  plane  taking  off 
will  assault  unprotected  ears  with  150.  Some 
other  decibel  levels  of  everyday  nolsemakers 
include:  garbage  disposal  units,  80;  riveting 
guns,  110;  textile  looms,  106;  power  lawn- 
mover.  96;  farm  Ixactor,  98;  and  a  newspaper 
printing  press,  97. 

The  lowest  audible  sound  Is  deflned  as  one 
decibel.  Louder  sounds  are  measured  on  a 
logarithmic  scale  according  to  the  power  with 
which  the  sound  assaults — or  tickles — the 
ear.  Thus,  a  20-decibeI  sound  Is  ten  times  as 
loud  as  one  of  10  decibels,  and  80  decibels  is  a 
million  times  louder  than  20.  Surprisingly,  a 
dropped  pin,  the  proverbial  softest  sound, 
actually  can  reach  several  decibels,  especially 
when  it  lands  on  a  library  floor.  Zero  decibels 
has  been  deflned  by  some  acoustical  engi- 
neers as  "the  push  of  a  healthy  mosquito." 
Is  modem  urban  living  becoming  noisier? 
Acoustical  engineer  Ray  Donley  compared 
background  noise  levels  in  residential  com- 
munities in  1967  with  a  similar  measiire 
made  In  1964.  The  13-year  rise  in  the  aver- 
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age  levels  of  sound — tbat  is,  nonannoylng 
sounds — ranged  from  4  db  to  9  db. 

But  in  peak  levels — Intrusive,  obnoxious 
noises — 1967  showed  an  Increase  of  16  db 
over  1954. 

"Noise  is  sexy — it's  the  newest  pollutant, 
and  everyone  Is  hot  to  denounce  it."  says  one 
federal  ofllclal.  There  Is  no  question  that 
noise  Lb  the  "In"  pollutant  this  year.  Last 
month  the  AMA  followed  Xixe  lead  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  local  agencies  by  calling 
together  a  Congress  on  Environmental  Health 
to  consider  the  threats  posed  to  man's  health 
by  the  noisy  fruits  of  his  technological 
progress. 

"The  noises  of  our  daUy  life  have  l>een 
blamed  variously  for  the  high  divorce  rate, 
social  conflict,  indigestion  and  other  organic 
disabilities,  nervovis  breakdown,  high  blood 
pressure,  heart  failure,  and  even  Insanity," 
reports  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek  of  Cambridge, 
Biaas..  one  of  the  country's  most  outspoken 
acoustical  experts.  Most  of  these  siiggestlons 
result,  he  believes,  from  overvlvid  imaglna-  ~ 
tlons,  but  "one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  some  people  are  particularly  sensitive  to  ' 
noise  Just  as  others  are  allergic  to  nuts,  eggs, 
or  dust." 

In  the  city  that  many  experts  rate  as  the 
noisiest  city  In  the  world — Caracas.  Vene- 
zuela— several  university  professors  under- 
took a  study  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
ordinate grumplness  of  the  town's  citizenry. 
"It's  the  terrible  noise  that  has  turned  citi- 
zens from  happy,  friendly  people  into 
grouchy  people  who  generally  also  suffer 
from  poor  hearing,"  they  reported.  "Riey 
blsjne  the  high  noise  level  on  the  fact  that 
Caracas,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  has 
1.5  million  residents  and  200,000  automo- 
biles— all  with  loud  horns. 

Like  air  and  water  pollution,  noise  has 
crept  up  insidiously  and  is  only  now  gaining 
appropriate  recognition.  Modem  man  is 
floundering  in  his  inability  to  control  the 
noise  around  him  Just  as  In  trying  to  check 
the  amount  of  filth  pumped  into  his  atmos- 
phere and  the  chemical  wastes  which  have 
turned  his  rivers  and  lakes  into  cesspools. 
After  years  of  complacence  and  rugged 
adaptation  to  his  environment — "Oh,  you 
don't  mind  the  racket  once  you  get  used  to 
it!" — urban  man  has  finally  come  to  realize 
that  Incessant  exposure  to  Jackhammers, 
rattling  garbage  cans,  dlesel  trucks,  alarm 
clocks.  Jukeboxes,  and  blaring  transistor  ra- 
dios may  well  be  a  serious  hazard  to  his 
physical  and  mental  health. 

To  the  clinician,  noise  pollution  is  as  much 
a  threat  to  certain  patients  as  air  pollution 
Is  to  asthmatics  or  patients  with  emphy- 
sema. Studies  have  shown  that  prolonged 
exposure  to  noise  or  sudden,  sharp  noise 
produces  Involuntary  responses  by  the  vas- 
cular, digestive,  and  nervous  systems.  The 
danger  to  bearing  is  obvious,  but  the  more 
subtle  physiologic  and  emotional  responses 
to  noise  place  the  physician  in  the  position 
of  having  to  advise  bis  p>atlent  too  remove 
himself  to  a  quieter  environment. 

Speaking  at  the  AMA  Congress  on  Environ- 
mental Health.  Dr.  Gerald  Donnan,  AMA 
President-elect,  outlined  the  role  of  the  phy- 
sician: "He  can  serve  as  liaison  between  his 
ptatients  and  the  engineers  and  other  spe- 
cialists who  can  provide  the  sound  environ- 
ment conducive  to  good  health.  He  can  help 
his  patients  adjust  to  those  conditions  that 
cannot  be  changed.  And  he  can  become  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  noise." 

The  short-term  physiologic  effects  of  sud- 
den noise  are  relatively  easy  to  study. 
"Epinephrine  Is  shot  In  to  the  blood,  as  dur- 
ing stress  and  anxiety,"  says  Dr.  Rosen.  "The 
heart  beats  rapidly,  the  blood  vessels  con- 
strict, the  pupils  dilate,  the  head  turns,  the 
skin  pales,  and  the  stomach,  esophagus,  and 
Intestines  are  seized  by  spasms.  When  the 
noise  Is  prolonged,  there  are  heart  fiutters 
that  eventuaUy  svibelde  when  the  noise  di- 
minishes." A  three-year  study  of  university 
students  by  investigators  at  Germany's  Max 
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PUmck  Institute  showed  that  70  db  of  nolM 
consistently  caused  vascular  constriction — 
particularly  dangerous  if  the  coronary  ar- 
teries already  are  narrowed  by  atheroeclero- 
Bis. 

Nolae  can  also  have  long-term  physiologic 
effects.  In  animal  experiments,  for  example, 
rabbits  subjected  to  eight  weeks  of  high 
noise  showed  elevated  cholesterol  levels  as 
well  as  Increased  atberoscleroels  in  their 
acvtaa. 

Does  excessive  noise  produce  the  same  re- 
siUts  in  humans?  Pew  Investigators  are  will- 
ing to  say  so  publicly,  though  many  of  them 
suspect  that  It  does.  There  Just  Is  not  enough 
sdentlflcally  convincing  Information.  Dr. 
Aram  Olorig,  director  of  the  Calller  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center  in  Dallas,  suggests  that 
"much  more  unemotional  research  must  be 
pursued  before  any  valid  conclusions  can  be 
reached."  ^^ 

Common  household  noise  Is  particularly 
likely  to  be  the  unsuspected  culprit  In  ail- 
ments that  have  a  psychosomatic  compo- 
nent, claims  Dr.  Lee  E.  Farr  of  the  University 
of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health  In  Houston. 
He  suggests  that  the  wife  who  runs  a  loud 
vacuum  cleaner  In  the  evening  may  be  con- 
tributing to  her  husband's  allergies  and  ul- 
cers as  well  as  to  frayed  nerves. 

The  one  Jdanger  of  noise  on  which  all  In- 
vestigator^'agree  Is  damage  to  hearing.  Ex- 
tensive studies  In  animals  as  well  as  humans 
have  established  that  prolonged  exposure  to 
extreme  noise  will  result  in  definite  hearing 
loss,  just  as  living  in  a  large  city  gradually 
will  deprive  a  man  of  some  of  his  bearing. 
Dr.  Rosen  has  conducted  extensive  epidemio- 
logic studies  in  several  relatively  quiet  pop- 
ulations, ranging  from  the  Mabaan  tribe  in 
the  Sudan  to  the  Lapps  in  northern  Finland. 
He  has  found  that  Mabaans  in  their  mid- 
seventies  had  Just  as  good  hearing  as  15- 
year-old  boys  in  the  tribe.  Of  course,  he 
points  out,  noise  is  not  the  only  element 
lacking  from  Mabaan  life;  the  tribe  enjoys 
a  low-fat  diet  and  freedom  from  high  blood 
pressure  and  heart  disease. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  Industrial 
noise  pose  an  obvious  threat.  The  man  who 
operates  a  Jackhammer  each  day  runs  the 
same  risk  of  loalng  some  (or  most)  of  his 
hearing  as  the  airport  employee  who  refuses 
to  wear  ear  protectors.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  found  that  industrial  workers 
who  are  regularly  exposed  to  high  levels  of 
noise  tend  to  have  poorer  hearing  than  per- 
sons of  the  same  age  and  sex  whose  noise 
exposure  is  considerably  less. 

The  workers  studied  Include  those  Involved 
In  dam-,  canal-,  and  road-building  activities 
that  require  the  constant  racket  of  large 
bulldozers,  scraper-loaders,  compactors,  and 
other  heavy  earth-moving  equipment.  Also 
checked  were  workers  at  a  paper  bag  manu- 
facturing plant,  as  well  as  airport  p>er8onnel 
who  spend  time  dally  in  outdoor  airport 
ramp  areas. 

The  PH8  conclusions  were  presented  to  the 
AMA  noise  congress  by  Dr.  Alexander  Cohen, 
an  experimental  psychologist  who  Is  chief  of 
the  PHS  National  Noise  Study,  the  only  gov- 
ernment project  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  effects  of  noise  on  people  and  work  per- 
formance. "The  level  and  duration  of  steady- 
state  noise  exposures  in  mechanized  indus- 
try are  very  likely  to  cause  hearing  loss," 
Dr.  Cohen  told  the  participants.  He  defines 
a  steady-state  noise  as  "one  essentially  free 
of  noticeable  transients  or  sound  bursts." 

But  some  experts  point  to  everyday  noise — 
from  mass  transportation,  household  appli- 
ances, power  tools,  hobbies,  and  recreational 

activities  (motorboating  or  drag  racing) as 

more  Insidious  than  the  obvious  industrial 
racket.  Dr.  Cohen  suggeete  that  such  "socio- 
cusls"  (which  is  different  from  the  hearing 
changes  due  to  advancing  age,  or  preebycu- 
sls)  presents  a  major  problem  in  defining 
"normal  hearing." 

Sociocusls  can  alAo  embrace  a  host  of  In- 
dividual-generated noises,  sMch  as  blaring 
transistor  radios,  outdoor  loudspeakers  (par- 
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tlcularly  diu-ing  election  campaigns),  bray- 
ing Jukeboxes,  and  the  deafening  disco- 
theque. This  last  source  of  hlgh-voliune 
sound  lias  caused  many  physicians  to  fear 
irreversible  hearing  damage  in  young  people. 
"The  recreational  environment  is  glutted 
with  hazardous  sound-generating  devices 
that  Justify  study  and  control,"  Dr.  David 
M.  Llpeoomb  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
warns.  "Ear  protection  should  be  encouraged 
and  made  attractive  to  young  people."  Dr. 
Lipscomb  is  a  professor  in  the  department 
of  audlology  and  speech  pathology. 

Lest  Dr.  Lipscomb  be  accused  of  being  a 
square,  he  backs  up  his  condemnation  of 
rock  'n'  roll  music  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments he  has  conducted  with  a  guinea  pig. 
He  recorded  a  "hard  rock"  session  at  a  Knox- 
vllle  discotheque,  then  played  it  for  the 
guinea  pig  at  the  same  decibel  level  he  had 
measured  in  the  discotheque.  The  listening 
sessions  were  spread  out  over  three  months 
at  intervals  comparable  to  the  listening 
habits  of  the  discotheque  habitue.  That  la, 
the  guinea  pig  would  be  exposed  to  as  muoh 
as  four  hours  of  rock  at  a  time,  while  other 
days,  none  was  played. 

For  the  first  25  hours,  both  ears  were  ex- 
posed. Then  the  animal's  left  ear  was 
plugged.  After  more  than  88  hoiuv  of  this, 
the  animal  was  put  out  of  its  misery  and  Its 
cochlea  cells  examined.  The  cells  in  the  left 
ear  were  normal,  but  many  cells  in  the  ex- 
posed right  ear  were  destroyed. 

"The  alarming  feature  of  this  report  is 
that  considerable  permanent  damage  was 
found  in  the  delicate  cells  responsible  for 
providing  the  sensation  of  hearing,"  Dr.  Lips- 
comb says. 

The  rock  'n'  roll  musician  who  told  Dr. 
Rosen  that  he  had  temporarily  loet  his  hear- 
ing in  one  ear  may  have  been  one  of  those 
people  who  suffer  a  rather  marked  threshold 
shift  of  40  db  or  50  db  after  exposure  to 
extremely  loud  noise.  This  is  different,  how- 
ever, from  the  popular  misconception  that  an 
eardrxmi  can  be  "blown"  by  loud  noise.  Mili- 
tary physicians  are  famUiar  with  the  rup- 
tured eardrum,  an  acoustical  trauma  that 
can  result  from  a  sudden,  intense  soimd  wave 
pressure  from  field  arUllery  or  a  nearby  ex- 
plosion. If  there  is  no  disruption  of  the 
bones  of  the  middle  ear,  and  if  the  eardr\mi 
heals,  hearing  generaUy  returns  to  the  dam- 
aged ear. 

Mental  and  emotional  damage  is  harder  to 
measure.  "Nobody  has  any  answers  about  this 
yet,  but  we  need  them — very  badly,"  an  in- 
vestigator at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  warns. 

In  Washington,  nearly  everyone  seems  ex- 
cited about  the  noise  problem,  but  hardly 
anyone  U  wUllng  to  talk  except  off  the  rec- 
ord. This  reticence  appears  to  be  caused  by 
the  fact  that  nothing  is  happening  legisla- 
tively right  now.  There  is  no  specific  antl- 
nolse  measure  in  the  Nixon  Administration's 
legislative  program,  although  this  does  not 
mean  a  total  lack  of  concern. 

Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  administrator  of 
HEW'd  Consiuner  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service,  concedes  that  "urban 
noise  leveU  can  certainly  lower  what  has  been 
vaguely  referred  to  as  the  'quality  of  life.' 
and  by  contributing  to  reactions  of  general 
fatigue  and  annoyance,  they  pose  a  health 
effect  of  unknown  dimensions."  He  believes 
it  is  likely  that  the  noise  problem  "is  more 
serious  than  available  data  might  suggest," 
particiUarly  if  one  considers  the  psychologi- 
cal stress  as  well  as  the  direct  hearing  loss 
associated  with  it. 

Surprisingly,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation may  be  slightly  ahead  of  HEW.  Late 
last  month,  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  signed  a 
contract  giving  an  Arlington,  Va.,  firm  caUed 
Serendipity,  Inc.,  slightly  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars  to  study  noise  and  its  cures. 
"Transportation  noise  is  a  form  of  environ- 
mental deterioration  of  major  concern  to 
this  Administration,"  Volpe  declared. 

There's  very  little  medical  or  phychologlcal 
research  going  on  in  this  area  right  now.  but 
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various  NIMH  officials  privately  are  hoping 
that  the  federal  government  will  underwrite 
a  series  of  projects  to  gather  information 
about  the  nonphysiologic  effects  of  noise  on 
people. 

In  one  "ideal  study"  currently  being  dis- 
cussed by  NIMH  personnel  and  grantees,  a 
housewife  woUld  be  equipped  with  sensors 
that  would  telemeter  her  body  changes  dur- 
ing her  everyday  exposure  to  noise.  Also,  she 
would  be  encoiu-aged  to  dictate  into  a  tape 
recorder  or  Jot  down  any  unusual  feelings  or 
pressures. 

One  sociologically  timely  theory  that  the 
NIMH  Investigators  would  like  to  check  sug- 
gests that  "startle"  soimds — that  is,  sudden 
noises  loud  enough  to  produce  visible  physi- 
cal effects — may  have  different  psychological 
consequences  in  urban  slum  areas  than  in 
the  suburbs.  Studies  on  both  animals  and 
humans  have  shown  that  in  a  quiet  situation, 
a  noise  in  excess  of  100  db  will  produce  the 
startle  effect.  But  in  an  environment  of  70 
db  of  "white  noise,"  the  same  startle  sound 
of  100  db  or  more  will  touch  off  a  much  more 
violent  reaction.  That  Is,  the  noisier  the  en- 
vironment, the  more  dramatic  will  be  the 
effect  of  any  startle  sound. 

Some  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  be- 
lieve that  in  the  unusually  high  noise  level — 
traffic,  sirens,  police  whistles,  noisy  children, 
blaring  television  sets,  and  transistor  ra- 
dios— in  the  slums,  Just  one  extra  startle 
sound  may  often  trigger  violence.  Even  in 
quiet  suburbia,  the  man  who  comes  home 
Eifter  a  tense,  stressful  day  in  a  noisy  en- 
vlroiunent  may  say  nothing  when  he  discov- 
ers the  kids  camped  in  front  of  an  inordi- 
nately loud  television  set.  He  may  not  even 
react  consciously  to  his  daughter's  phono- 
graph. Then  a  child  will  accidentally  drop  a 
toy,  or  the  telephone  will  ring,  or  his  wife 
will  yell  suddenly  at  a  child — and  he  fiares 
up  wrathfuUy. 

One  NIMH  official  says  it  is  "very  likely" 
that  a  startle  sound  could  propel  the  excita- 
ble, neurotic,  or  prepsychotic  person  over  the 
border  of  rational  behavior. 

Men  who  are  exposed  to  prolonged  loud 
noise  usually  show  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
their  envlroimient.  Dr.  Rosen  believes,  "They 
are  more  inclined  to  argue,  fight,  or  fly  off 
the  handle  suddenly." 

On  the  issue  of  long-term  physiologic  and 
mental  damage.  Dr.  Cohen  has  not  yet 
chosen  sides.  "My  Jury  Is  still  out,"  he  says, 
though  he  feels  that  the  view  that  noise 
causes  no  long-term  ill  effects  is  difficult  to 
accept. 

The  problem,  he  feels,  is  that  American 
noise  experts  have  done  little  actual  physio- 
logic research  on  the  extra-auditory  effects 
of  noise  on  the  human  body.  "The  American 
investigator  is  afraid  to  invest  ten  years  in  a 
detailed  comparative  study  with  the  pros- 
pects of  ending  up  with  nothing.  But  this 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  study  that  is  needed." 
One  suggestion  for  protecting  the  hearing 
from  everyday  noise  Is  the  use  of  earplugs  or 
ear  protectors.  "These  can  reduce  the  inten- 
sity of  noise  to  some  degree,  but  not  enough 
to  really  protect  the  individual,"  Dr.  Rosen 
says.  And  otologists  generally  agree  with  this 
point  of  view. 
What  then  can  be  done? 
Some  experts  are  distinotly  pessimistic. 
"Noise,  like  smog,  is  a  slow  agent  of  death" 
U  the  opinion  of  UCLA  chancellor  emeritus 
Vem  O.  Knudsen.  "If  it  continues  to  increase 
for  the  next  30  years  as  it  has  for  the  past  30, 
it  could  become  lethal."  An  acoustical  physi- 
cist who  has  served  as  consultant  for  design 
and  construction  of  more  than  500  auditorl- 
luns,  including  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 
and  New  York's  Philharmonic  Hall,  Dr. 
Knudsen  is  an  advxxaite  of  muffling  noise 
that  cannot  be  eliminated.  He  suggests  that 
spending  perhaps  5%  to  10%  more  on  con- 
struction costs  can  effectively  soundproof 
buildings  and  reduce  noise  by  as  much  as 
60  db. 

Many  physicians  are  organising  and  Join* 
Ing  dvle  action  groups,  such  as  the  Cttbsens 
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for  a  Quieter  City,  which  has  achieved  some 
success  in  New  York.  This  group  and  others 
have  worked  closely  with  the  city  govern- 
ment, city  departments,  and  private  industry 
to  develop  codes  with  which  industry  can 
live  and  which  the  city  can  enforce.  So  far, 
these  cooperative  activities  have  resulted  in 
getting  one  manufacturer  to  install  silencers 
on  all  new  Jackhammers.  A  manufacturer  of 
compressors  has  agreed  to  develop  a  quieter 
model,  and  an  automotive  manufacturer  is 
working  on  a  quieter  garbage  truck  which  the 
city  has  agreed  to  purchase. 

Thitt  last  step  should  please  the  irate  (and 
perhaps  apocryphal)  Manhattan  resident  who 
was  routed  from  his  sleep  one  summer  morn- 
ing by  a  symphony  of  clattering  garbage  cans 
and  roaring  sanitation  department  trucks. 
Running  outdoors,  he  grabbed  the  nearest 
performer  of  this  morning  serenade  and 
turned  him  upside  down.  Shouting.  "I'll  make 
this  bloody  city  whisper,"  he  stuffed  the 
man  into  a  large  trash  barrel.  Came  the 
Bronx-accented  voice  from  inside:  "All  right, 
Mac,  not  so  loud." 

Legislation  to  control  noise  has  not  gotten 
very  far  in  many  local  governments  or  in 
Congress  because,  as  one  legislator  put  it, 
"there  Just  isn't  enough  public  pressure  for 
strong  antinoise  laws." 

Indeed,  some  people  seem  to  like  noise.  "In 
many  cases,  a  quiet  piece  of  equlpiuent  won't 
sell,"  says  Ray  Donley,  chief  engineer  of 
Hearing  Conservation,  Inc.  Detroit  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  to  create  Just  the  right 
sound  for  slamming  car  doors.  And,  says 
Donley,  "a  nearly  silent  vacuum  cleaner — 
which  is  technically  feasible — is  not  likely  to 
sell  very  well.  Unless  it  sounds  powerful,  to- 
day's woman  won't  believe  it  is  really 
cleaning." 

The  only  federal  attempt  so  far  to  define 
acceptable  levels  deals  with  noise  in  indus- 
trial setting.  The  Walsh-Healey  Act,  passed 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, establishes  a  maximum  decibel  level 
of  90  as  a  standard  for  all  contractors  doing 
business  with  the  government. 

But  while  90  db  is  not  the  gentlest  on  the 
ears  ("At  this  level,  you'd  have  to  shout  to 
be  heard,"  Dr.  Cohen  points  out) ,  many  fed- 
eral officials  are  pleased  that  at  least  a  start 
has  been  made  toweu'd  federal  noise  control. 
"Of  course,  these  standards  are  only  as  tough 
as  the  manpower  we  have  to  enforce  them," 
one  official  explained. 

The  case  of  the  supersonic  transport  (SST) 
is  an  example  of  how  repeated  warnings  by 
antinoise  forces  have  not  yet  been  strong 
enough  to  move  Congress  to  do  ansrthing  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  source  of  noise 
that  many  fear  will  be  a  formidable  danger. 
Of  course,  some  insist  that  If  the  SST  Is  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  speed  of  sound  only  over 
oceans,  its  noise  level  over  land  will  be  no 
worse  than  that  of  conventional  Jets. 

Such  progress  as  there  is,  is  being  made 
on  the  local  level.  Memphis  has  made  Itself 
on  of  the  quietest  cities  in  the  U.S.,  winning 
16  national  noise  abatement  awards  In  a  row. 
But  New  York's  efforts,  while  considerable, 
are  infinitesimal  beside  the  dally  racket  of 
the  city.  And  while  some  subiuban  communi- 
ties near  large  airports  have  passed  stringent 
laws  governing  the  decibel  levels  permitted 
for  planes  fiying  over  their  boundaries,  these 
are  hard  to  enforce  unless  a  town  sets  up  its 
own  pursiUt-plane  police  force.  And  the  air- 
lines complain  that  it  U  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect them  to  conform  to  dozens  of  widely  dif- 
fering local  ordinances. 

New  York  State  has  attempted  to  cut  down 
the  roar  of  traffic  by  limiting  trucks  that  use 
tollways  and  state  highways  to  a  maxlmima 
of  88  db.  State  troopers  have  been  stationed 
near  tollbooths  along  the  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
Tbruway  at  Larchmont  with  hand-held  dec- 
ibel meters  to  enforce  the  law. 

Describing  local  attempts  to  contain  noise 
pollution  In  all  its  aspects,  a  federal  official 
recently  shook  his  head  sadly.  "The  federal 
{[ovemment  is  doing  precisely  nothing  about 
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noise,  bt>t  Congress  is  the  only  hope  for  real- 
istic legislation.  The  local  governments  are 
passing  laws  and  denouncing  noise,  but 
they're  doing  it  without  expertise.  They're 
really  Just  enthusiastic  amateurs.  In  this 
particular  situation,  I  think  it  is  only  the 
federal  goverimient  that  can  come  up  with 
any  kind  of  workable  solution.  So  much 
noise  is  generated  by  interstate  activities 
that,  given  strong  public  support.  Congress 
could  really  raise  hell  with  the  nolsemakers 
and  force  them  to  reduce  their  reckless  as- 
sault on  the  senses  of  the  people.  Look  what 
happened  with  auto  safety." 

UCLA's  Dr.  Knudsen,  who  routinely  inserts 
earplugs  when  he  steps  out  of  his  noise-free 
office  into  Los  Angeles  trafllc,  sxmis  up  mod- 
ern man's  predicament  in  the  face  of  the 
continuing  assault  on  his  ears:  "The  ele- 
phant has  ear  flaps  to  live  in  his  Jungle,  but 
man  has  no  flaps  for  his." 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  IN  ACTION: 
A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  COMMU- 
NITY INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  li,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  founded 
our  congressional  district's  advisory 
committee  to  obtain  deeper  involvement 
by  my  constituents  in  the  governmental 
process  as  well  as  to  constantly  be  aware 
of  issues  and  ideas  of  most  concern  to 
them.  On  a  regular  basis,  these  members 
of  our  conunimlty  have  given  of  their 
time,  informing  me  of  opinions  held  on 
issues  affecting  all  of  us.  This  activity 
has  ranged  from  international  positions 
and  national  programs  to  local  desires 
and  evolving  thoughts  throughout  the 
13th  Congressional  District.  I  have 
learned  much  from  these  dedicated,  com- 
mittee people.  Recently,  we  have  taken 
another  forward  step  in  the  area  of  com- 
munity involvement  and  participation. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  was 
held  at  William  E.  Grady  Vocational 
High  School.  I  deem  this  venture  a  sig- 
nificant success.  Citizens  from  all  over 
our  congressional  district  Joined  me  in  a 
series  of  probing  discussions  on  housing, 
city  planning,  urban  development,  crime, 
education,  business,  taxation,  labor, 
health,  hospitals,  welfare,  community 
relations,  science,  research,  and  technol- 
ogy. Views  were  aired,  problems  delved 
into  and  positions  taken.  I  gleaned  much 
in  the  way  of  district  opinion  from  this 
gathering. 

Presence  and  participation  of  local 
officials  and  prominent  members  of  the 
community  insured  meaningful  airing  of 
views  and  pertinent  presentation  of 
opinion. 

The  panel  on  housing,  city  planning, 
and  urban  development  was  chaired  by 
Robert  Salman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. Present  as  guest  panelists  were: 
Hon.  Vito  Batista,  assemblyman;  Hon. 
Keimeth  Knigin.xouncilman;  and  Hon. 
Steve  Solarz,  assemblyman, 
ouicx 

Moderator:  Sheldon  Walker,  Esq. 

Present  as  guest  panelists  were:  Hon. 
Sidney  lichtman.  assemblyman;  In- 
spector Thomas  Read,  who  represented 
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Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary; 
Hon.  Elliot  Golden,  chief,  assistant  in  the 
district  attorney's  office,  Kings  County; 
Capt.  Joseph  Meseall,  police  department; 
Patrolman  Irving  Fisher,  of  the  public 
relations  office  of  the  police  department. 

EDUCATION 

Moderator:  Dr.  Harvey  Bien. 

Present  as  guest  panelists  were:  Dean 
Lester  Singer,  of  New  York  Community 
College;  Hon.  Albert  B.  Lewis,  State 
senator. 

BUSINESS,    TAXATION,   AMD    LABOE 

Moderator:  Mr.  Martin  Antelis. 

Present  as  guest  panelists:  Hon.  Louis 
J.  Lefkowitz,  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  Hon.  Solomon  Z. 
Ferziger,  regional  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration:  and  Julius 
Veimer,  Esq.,  counsel  to  State  Senator 
Samuel  Greenberg.   ^^-^ 

HEALTH,    HOSPITAL,    AtfD  WELT  ABE 

'  "^Moderator:     Mr.     I^nald    Hoffman. 
Present  as  guest  panelists  were :  Dr.  Low- 
ell E.  Bellin,  executive  director  of  medic- 
aid; Hon.  Robert  A.  Low,  councilman. 
coMiruNTrr  relations 

Moderator:  Howard  Rhine,  Esq.  Pres- 
ent as  guest  panelists  were:  Hon.  Simeon 
Golar,  chairman  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Hon.  Leonard  Silverman,  assemblyman; 
Hon.  Howard  Golden,  State  committee- 
man; Rabbi  Abraham  Hecht,  Rabbi  Sid- 
ney Z.  Lieberman,  Rabbi  Max  Schreier. 

SCIENCE,    RESEARCH,    AND   TECHNOLOGY 

Moderator:  William  C.  Schneider.  Di- 
rector of  Apollo  Applications  for  NASA, 
former^  Mission  Assistant,  Gemini 
project.  Present  as  guest  panelists  were: 
Prof.  John  Boardman,  Physics  Depart- 
ment of  Brooklyn  College;  Mr.  E.  Z. 
Gray,  assistant  to  president  of  Grum- 
man's  Aircraft  for  Space,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  Advanced  Manned  Mission  EUid 
NASA. 

We  were  also  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Hon.  James  Schetter,  Congressman; 
Hon.  John  M.  Mttrphy,  Congressman; 
Hon.  Hugh  Carey,  Congressman;  and 
Hon.  Eugene  Gold,  district  attorney, 
Kings  County.  I  then  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  my  guest  speaker.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Sorenson,  who  inspired  the  plenary 
with  a  delightful  discourse  on  the  new 
politics. 

During  the  course  of  the  day,  vigor- 
ous debate  was  common.  Benefits  accru- 
ing to  our  society  through  space 
research,  housing  problems,  human 
rights,  civil  liberties,  aid  to  education, 
city  planning  and  drug  problems  ranked 
high  in  interest  and  discussion.  Tax  rates 
and  labor  problems  provoked  Intense  ex- 
changes as  the  community,  through  the 
advisory  council,  came  face  to  face  with 
appropriate  officials. 

It  was  the  closest  I  have  ever  been  to 
the  classic  New  England  town  meeting, 
and  I  Intend  to  continue  and  extend  this 
form  of  on-the-spot  democracy.  This 
venture  into  active  community  participa- 
tion and  dialog  on  society's  problems 
affecting  us  all  directly  proved  the  worth 
of  the  advisory  cwnmlttee.  It  is,  in  my 
eyes,  a  novel,  excellent  approach  to  my 
main  goal — to  effect  a  continuing  ex- 
change between  our  community  and  its 
elected  officials.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  this,  and  as  a  Congressman.  I 
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can  do  no  less.  Becaiue  we  have  a  high 
percentage  of  dedicated,  committed  and 
Involved  dtlsens.  It  can  be  made  Into  a 
reaUty. 

I  wl«h  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee,  our  distinguished 
visitors,  and  those  who  attended  as  con- 
cerned citizens  for  their  active  participa- 
tion. I  fervently  hope  their  involvement 
In  the  future  will  increase,  and  that  oth- 
ers will  be  drawn  in.  This  Is  participa- 
tory democracy  at  its  finest,  and  I  am 
most  responsive  to  it.  Further  programs 
revolving  around  the  advisory  commit- 
tee will  follow  in  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  extend  my  spe- 
cial thanks  to  Mr.  Ronald  Fischettl,  Mr. 
Gerald  Wygoda,  and  my  Youth  Action 
Corps,  which  has  involved  itself  in  so 
many  key  areas  within  our  district  and 
<5ommimity  at  my  request.  It  operates 
my  mobile  ofSce,  working  on  traffic  prob- 
lems, veterans'  affairs  and  a  tutorial  and 
big  brother  program.  They  are  a  glow- 
ing example  of  how  mature  and  effective 
young  people  can  be. 

Finally^ -It  is  important  to  add  that 
the  advisory  committee  is  constantly  ac- 
tive in  the  most  productive  sense.  An  ac- 
tive consumer  protection  committee  is 
already  informing  the  district  on  con- 
sumer frauds.  Drug  addiction  and  further 
aid  to  education  in  the  district  are  being 
probed.  Rent  gouging  in  decontrolled 
apartments  as  well  as  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  high  hospital  costs.  New  ideas 
and  further  involvement  deepen  and  pro- 
liferate daily,  and  this  type  of  ferment 
is  all  I  h(H>ed  for. 

I  hope  all  concerned  citizens  will  con- 
sider this  an  open,  warm  invitation  to 
participate  In  the  work  of  our  advisory 
committee.  I  invite  all  young  people  to 
join  my  Youth  Action  Corps.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  drop  me  a  note  at  our 
Brooklyn  congressional  office,  1507  Ave- 
nnue  M.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230.  Phone: 
336-7575. 
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DEPENDING  PRCXIRESS   IN   KOREA 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  C&UFOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  16  years 
after  the  Korean  war  armistice,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  remains  a  victim  of  ag- 
gression from  the  north.  A  United  Na- 
tions command  report  on  North  Korean 
armistice  violations  in  1968  lists  542  sig- 
nificant incidents  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  immediately  south  of  the  armistice 
line  in  addition  to  219  incidents  in  the 
Interior  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Itself 
This  high  level  of  North  Korean  activity 
has  continued  during  1969.  In  one  of  the 
most  recent  incidents.  South  Korean 
forces  captured  a  75-ton  North  Korean 
vessel  that  was  attempting  to  land  com- 
mandoes and  pick  up  an  agent  on  Huk- 
sando  Island  120  miles  south  of  Seoul. 

Unification  of  Korea  imder  Commu- 
nist control  has  always  been  the  primary 
foreign  policy  goal  of  North  Korea's  Pre- 
mier Kim  n-sung.  After  the  Korean  war, 
however,  he  stressed  the  reconstruction 
of  North  Korea  and  talked  in  terms  of 


peaceful  measures  leading  to  gradual  re- 
unification. In  1962  N(Mth  Korea  began 
strengthening  its  armed  forces  and 
adopting  a  more  militant  tone.  Since  1965 
the  North  Koreans  have  Increasingly  ac- 
companied their  words  with  actions  and 
the  number  of  significant  incidents  of 
aggression  in  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
in  the  interior  of  South  Korea  has  risen 
from  59  in  1965  to  761  In  1968. 

Paradoxically,  the  Increased  North 
Korean  militancy  has  accompanied  the 
growing  success  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
During  the  1950'8  the  Communists  ap- 
parently h(H)ed  that  South  Korea, 
heavily  dependent  on  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port, might  one  day  simply  fall  into  their 
hands.  Since  the  early  1960's  the  progress 
of  South  Korea  has  made  it  clear  that 
this  will  not  happen.  Under  President 
Park  Chung  Hee  who  achieved  power  in 
a  military  coup  in  1961  and  was  consti- 
tutionally reelected  in  1963  and  1967,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  had  a  high  degree 
of  political  stability.  More  importantly, 
it  has  had  an  amazingly  successful  econ- 
omy. The  rate  of  growth  of  QNP  has 
gone  from  4.2  percent  in  1961  to  13.1  per- 
cent in  1968.  During  1967  wages  rose  an 
average  of  30  percent  overcoming  an  11 
percent  price  inflation.  The  economy 
should  be  on  the  verge  of  self-sustaining 
growth  by  1971. 

Nevertheless  there  remain  problems. 
Korea  Is  still  basically  a  rather  poor 
coimtry.  Most  economic  progress  has 
been  in  manufacturing  and  mining.  Agri- 
culture, which  still  employs  most  of  the 
population  has  made  much  less  progress 
and  could  act  as  an  economic  bottleneck. 
Population  pressure  Is  also  a  problem. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  moving  to 
meet  these  and  other  problems.  More  re- 
sources are  being  put  into  agriculture  and 
the  birth  control  program  is  cutting  the 
rate  of  population  growth.  In  fact  the 
next  few  years  could  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  a  time  of  transition  which 
will  determine  whether  the  successes  of 
the  past  decade  will  be  consummated. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  situation  In 
the  poUUcal  sphere  for  the  elections 
coming  in  1971  wiU  be  an  important  test 
of  South  Korean  progress  toward  de- 
mocracy. It  is  in  the  context  of  this 
transition  period  that  recent  North 
Korean  aggression  must  be  viewed. 

Some  South  Koreans  feel  that  current 
North  Korean  activity  presages  a  new 
full-scale  invasion  across  the  armistice 
line.  Currently  this  appears  unlikely  If 
only  because  of  the  deterrent  value  of 
the  commitment  indicated  by  the  two 
U.S.  combat  divisions  who  Join  the 
large  and  effective  Republic  of  Korea 
Army  in  guarding  the  border. 

North  Koreas  stated  strategy  is  to  es- 
tablish an  indigenous  Communist  base 
in  South  Korea.  From  this  base  a  Viet- 
nam-like revolutionary  war  would  be 
fought  with  support  from  the  north 
North  Korean  infiltrators  are  instructed 
to  indoctrinate  and  recruit  South  Korean 
villagers  and  Kim  H-sung's  government 
maintains  the  fiction  that  the  violent 
actions  of  its  infiltrators  were  carried 
out  by  indigenous  forces. 

So  far  the  Communists  have  failed  to 
establish  a  revolutionary  base.  The 
northern  occupation  of  most  of  South 


Korea  early  In  the  Korean  war  left  a  leg- 
acy of  antlcommunlsm  and  the  South 
Korean  Government  has  received  good 
cooperation  from  villagers  in  tracking 
down  and  capturing  guerrillas  from  the 
north.  Even  student  dissidents  and  other 
groups  dissatisfied  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment appear  to  be  strongly  anti-Com- 
munist and  patriotic  to  the  point  of  chau- 
vinism. 

North  Korean  raiders  do,  however,  pose 
a  number  of  threats  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  during  the  present  period  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  transition.  In  the  polit- 
ical sphere  they  may  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  1971  elections  or  to  provoke 
a  stringent  application  of  antl-Com- 
munlst  laws  that  could  cause  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  South  Korean  Government 
on  the  part  of  some  liberal  groups. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  South  Korea's 
rapid  growth  has  left  her  with  a  shortage 
of  capital  as  is  indicated  by  a  prime 
interest  rate  of  26  percent  In  early  1968. 
Investment  from  abroad  Is  thus  vital  to 
continued  progress.  Foreign  investment 
depends  on  an  expectation  of  continued 
stability  and  order.  If  the  North  Koreans 
were  able  to  undermine  this  expectation 
they  could  hurt  South  Korea's  economic 
growth.  In  addition,  suppression  of  guer- 
rillas is  expensive  and  continued 
northern  aggression  could  cause  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  divert  valuable  re- 
sources from  development  to  defense. 

So  far  the  North  Korean  raids  have 
failed  to  seriously  hamper  the  Republic 
of  Korea's  political  or  economic  develop- 
ment. That  this  is  so  is  due  largely  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  forces  defending  South 
Korea.  With  the  help  of  the  populace 
they  have  been  able  to  quickly  round  up 
northern  Infiltrators. 

Defending  the  armistice  line  are  the 
troops  of  the  United  Nations  command 
under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Charles 
Bonesteel.  These  forces  include  the  en- 
tire 570,000-man  army  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  two  UJ3.  divisions,  and  a  small 
number  of  men  from  other  countries. 
They  bear  the  bnmt  of  almost  daily 
border  incidents  and  over  900  United 
Nations  command  personnel  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  either  along  the  border 
or  inside  South  Korea  since  1965,  Gen- 
eral Bonesteel  describes  his  mission  as, 
"maintaining  the  peace — not  winning 
some  war.  .  .  ."  Faced  with  an  unpre- 
dictable enemy  In  a  situation  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  General  Bonesteel's 
leadership  has  been  vital  In  preserving 
the  peace  that  is  necessary  for  South 
Korean  development. 

Within  South  Korea,  the  regular  army 
Is  supplemented  by  clvUlan  forces  in- 
cluding the  police  and  local  militia 
organizations.  Among  the  forces  that 
have  been  most  important  in  anti-infil- 
tration operations  is  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Central  Intelligence  Agency  under 
the  leadership  of  Kim  Hyimg  Wook. 

Under  men  like  Bonesteel  and  Kim, 
South  Korea's  defense  forces  have  pro- 
vided an  effective  shield  behind  which 
the  country  can  deal  with  its  internal 
challenges.  Continued  vigilance  should 
permit  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  go  from 
the  successes  of  the  past  decade  to  even 
greater  successes  in  the  next. 


July  H,  1969 


THE  INCREDIBLE  DREAM:  A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  V 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NKW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, fear,  anticipation,  hope,  great  Joy,  and 
pride  That  is  the  coimtdown  of  human 
emotions  as  we  prepare  to  launch  man 
across  the  vast  oceans  of  space  to  another 
planet  and  a  new  era.  In  his  revealing 
series  of  articles  prior  to  blast  off 
Wednesday,  New  York  Dally  News  Sci- 
ence Editor  Mark  Bloom  gives  us  the  low- 
down  on  efforts  to  make  sure  nothing 
"bugs"  the  AppoUo  11  astronauts— and 
that  includes  the  President  who  had  to 
cancel  dinner  plans.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  Mr.  Bloom's  informative 
"Blast-Off  Minus  5"  article: 
Afollo  11 — BLASTorr  Mnrns  6 — Look  Who 
Isn't  Coming  to  Dinnks 
(By  Mark  Bloom) 

When  President  Nixon  wants  to  have  din- 
ner with  someone  and  can't,  there  has  to  be 
a  pretty  good  reason.  In  the  case  of  Nixon's 
cancelled  dinner  plans  with  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts,  the  reason  was  germs.  Not  the 
astronauts'  germs,  but  the  President's. 

And  the  background  behind  spoiling  Nix- 
on's plan  to  have  dinner  with  astronauts  Nell 
Armstrong,  Michael  Collins  and  Buzz  Aldrln 
on  the  eve  of  their  blastoff  is  an  elaborate 
operation  designed: 

To  see  if  there  is  any  bacterial,  viral  or 
other  mlcrosct^ic  life  on  the  moon. 

To  protect  the  world  against  a  possible  epi- 
demic caused  by  moon  germs,  on  the  highly 
unlikely  chance  they  exist,  which  might 
prove  too  much  for  human,  animal  or  plant 
defensive  systems  and  earth  medicine,  also 
unlikely. 

Space  agency  physicians  have  catalogued 
the  natural  bacteria  of  the  three  astronauts 
and  wiU  know  if  they  pick  up  any  last- 
mlnute  Tlruses. 

However,  they  do  not  know  what  natvtral 
bacteria  the  President  carries  (yee,  even 
President's  have  germs)  and  they  were  wor- 
ried about  the  prospect  of  Nixon  transmit- 
ting some  new  strains  to  the  astronauts  at 
the  last  minute. 

The  space  doctors  want  to  know  exactly 
what  germs  travel  to  the  surface  of  the  moon 
so  they  can  check  after  splashdown  to  make 
sure  that  the  same  ones,  and  only  the  same 
ones,  have  returned  with  the  astronauts. 

So  when  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  return 
from  the  moon,  it  won't  be  Just  another 
splashdown. 

The  recovery  operations  in  the  Pacific  1,200 
miles  southwest  of  Hawaii  have  been  re- 
hearsed and  rerehearsed  to  ensure  every  pos- 
sible precaution  is  taken  against  the  possi- 
bility the  astronauts,  and  the  lunar  rocks 
and  soil  they  carry  with  them,  might  con- 
taminate the  earth. 

It  wUl  not,  however,  be  possible  to  keep  a 
perfect  quarantine  from  the  moment  the 
ApoUo  11  spacecraft  enters  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

During  the  final  60,000  feet  of  the  descent 
to  earth,  venting  valves  In  the  spacecraft 
will  have  to  be  opened  to  allow  pressure  in- 
side to  build  up  from  the  6.6  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  14.7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
at  sea  level. 

And  the  spacecraft  hatch  has  to  be  opened 
briefly  after  Apollo  11  hits  the  water  to  allow 
a  frogman  to  stuff  three  "biological  Isolation 
garments"  In  side  for  Uie  astronauts. 

If  there  are  any  "dread  lunar  germs"  float- 
ing around  Inside  the  spacecraft,  they  could 
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eao^M  Into  the  atmosphere  during  the  vent- 
ing and  when  the  hatch  is  opened.  However, 
the  bulk  of  the  scientiflc  community  and 
space  agency  doctors  do  not  appear  con- 
cerned by  these  brief  breaches  of  quarantine. 

Concern  about  the  pooalbiUty  of  non-ter- 
restrial organisms  invading  the  earth  was 
first  expressed  In  arttcles  In  scientiflc  jour- 
nals as  long  ago  as  1968,  shortly  after  Sputnik 
1  launched  the  space  age. 

In  1066,  the  space  science  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  recommended  to 
Naaa  that  anything  which  was  brought  back 
from  the  moon — astronauts,  equipment, 
rocks  and  soil — should  be  quarantined  for  a 
specific  period  which  would  start  the  moment 
the  returning  spacecraft  left  the  moon. 

It  suggested  that  a  laboratory  with  a  bio- 
logical barrier  be  built  to  house  the  return- 
ing astronauts  and  rocks. 

The  scientists  had  more  than  Just  quaran- 
tine on  minds  when  they  made  these  recom- 
mendations, which  were  adopted. 

In  addition  to  serious  concern  about  lunar 
rocks  contaminating  the  earth,  there  was 
concern  about  the  earth  contaminating  the 
lunar  roclcs. 

If  studies  were  to  be  made  to  see  if  the 
rocks  and  soil  bore  microscopic  Ufe  originat- 
ing on  the  moon,  they  had  to  l>e  kept  free  of 
being  exposed  to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

In  addition,  other  scientiflc  rock  studies 
could  not  wait  21  days  (the  period  of  quar- 
antine later  deemed  to  be  sufficient)  or  they 
would  be  ruined.  They  included  .studies  of 
low-level,  short-lived  radiation  characteris- 
tics and  gas  analysis. 

So  in  addition  to  building  a  laboratory  for 
quarantine,  the  scientists  wanted  a  facility 
where  scientific  studies  could  be  begun  with- 
out endangering  the  human  race. 

This  laboratory  became  the  Lunajr  Receiv- 
ing Laboratory  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston,  an  *8.6  million  building 
with  $7  million  worth  of  equipment  inside. 

The  philosophy  of  Nasa  regarding  quaran- 
tine in  the  lab  is  that  it  would  rather  have 
the  earth  contaminate  the  rocks  than  the 
rocks  contaminate  the  earth.  Therefore,  the 
air  pressure  is  slightly  lower  inside  the  lab 
than  it  is  outside.  In  this,  any  leak  would 
result  in  air  flowing  inside,  not  outside. 

As  a  result  of  the  1965  recommendations, 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Con- 
tamination was  formed  in  1966  to  assist  and 
advise  Nasa  on  ways  to  combat  the  one-in-a- 
blUion  chance  there  might  be  lunar  germs. 

The  committee  had  the  legal  authority  to 
review  Emd  approve  all  plans  and  procedures. 
In  other  words.  If  the  committee  had  not  ap- 
proved the  set-up  from  splaahdown  to  the 
Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory,  Apollo  11  could 
not  have  been  launched. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center,  a  facility  In  Atlanta  of 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. Other  agencies  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Nasa,  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

The  contamination  operations  actually  be- 
gin on  the  moon  when  Armstrong  and  Aldrln 
place  lunar  rocks  and  soil  in  vacuxim 
containers. 

This  has  the  double  benefit  of  keeping  the 
rocks  in  the  same  environment  as  they  were 
on  the  moon  when  they  are  returned  to  earth 
and  also  keeping  any  germs  on  them  from  es- 
caping into  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

When  Apollo  11  splashes  down  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  astronauts  will  wait  until  a  flota- 
tion coUar  Is  attached  and  the  "recovery 
technician"  frogman  knocks  on  the  space- 
craft window. 

Looking  like  a  moon  creature,  this  frogman 
win  be  wearing  a  bfologlcal  isolation  gar- 
ment, a  cloth  suit  with  a  helmet  and  gas 
mask-like  breathing  apparatus.  His  suit  will 
filter  against  Incoming  air. 

After  the  hatch  opens  a  crack  and  the  tech- 
nician stuffs  three  more  of  these  garments 
Inside,  the  hatch  will  close  again  whUe  the 
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astronauts  take  about  10  minutes  to  don 
them.  Their  suite  wUl  filter  against  out- 
going air. 

Once  the  astronaute  pUe  out  into  a  raft, 
they  will  be  sprayed  by  the  technician  from 
head  to  toe  with  a  potent  disinfectant  called 
Betadine,  turning  their  garments  from  an 
olive  drab  to  a  golden  brown. 

After  the  astronaute  are  picked  up  by  a 
chopper,  the  technician  will  sink  the  germ- 
exposed  raft. 

The  chopper,  with  a  crew  wearing  filtration 
masks  will  fly  the  astronaute  over  to  the  car- 
rier Hornet  where  the  MobUe  Quarantine 
Facility  awaite. 

President  Nixon  wUI  also  be  on  board,  but 
he  wlU  have  no  physical  contact  with  the 
astronaute.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  con- 
cern in  the  space  agency  that  if  anything 
goes  wrong  in  the  transfer  of  the  astronaute 
from  the  chopper  to  the  quarantine  facility 
through  a  plastic  tunnel,  the  whole  ship 
might  have  to  be  quarantined  for  21  days — 
including  Nixoh^ 

The  Mobile  Quarantine  Facility  is  a  space- 
age  house  trailer  which  is  air  and  water 
tight.  It  is  divided  into  three  areas — lounge, 
gaUey  and  bedroom/bathroom.  TTiere,  Iso- 
lated from  all  but  a  Nasa  doctor,  techiUclan 
and  a  telephone,  the  astronaute  will  remain 
for  the  next  67  hours. 

The  trailer  travels  by  ship  to  Hawaii,  by 
truck  to  an  air  force  base,  by  plane  to  an- 
other air  force  base  near  the  space  center, 
and  then  by  truck  to  the  Lunar  Receiving 
Laboratory,  where  the  astronaute  will  stay, 
kept  from  contaminating  the  world  until 
Aug.  U. 

The  Apollo  spacecraft,  picked  up  by  the 
Hornet,  will  be  wrapped  in  a  biological  iso- 
lation cover,  and  also  flown  to  the  lab. 

The  first  objecte  from  the  moon  to  reach 
the  lab,  however,  wtu  be  the  lunar  rocks  and 
soil,  anywhere  from  60  to  130  pounds  worth. 

Flown  by  special  Air  Force  jet,  the  rocks 
should  arrive  about  24  hours  after  splash- 
down. 

Immediately,  the  science  works  begins, 
starting  with  the  first  visual  examination 
by  16  scientiste  known  as  the  preliminary 
evaluation  team. 

After  about  13  hours,  a  "sterile"  chunk  of 
the  lunar  surface  will  be  taken  over  by  biol- 
ogiste  and  exposed  to  mice  who  have  been 
kept  in  a  germ-free  environment  since  they 
were  bom  by  Caesarian  section. 

Later,  the  rocks  wlU  be  exposed  to  fish, 
shrimp,  oysters,  more  mice,  fUes,  moths,  cock- 
roaches and  other  forms  of  life  to  see  what 
develops. 

In  addition,  the  rocks  themselves  will  un- 
dergo detailed  biological  examination. 

Almost  everyone  believ|^^ll  these  teste 
wUl  show  up  negative.  B^^HKre  is  always 
that  last  lingering  doubt,  anflB|tii  the  teste 
are  completed,  and  no  exotinSlseases  are 
encountered  by  men  or  mice,  the  world  will 
have  to  hold  ite  breath — Just  a  little. 

For  one  thing  the  world  does  not  need, 
with  all  the  problem  man  creates  right  her« 
on  earth,  \s  trouble  from  the  moon. 


SAN  LEANDRO  MATRON  GETS 
POST  OFFICE  PROMOTION 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILIER 

or  CAUFouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Postmaster  John  P.  Bu^ell  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  himself  a  career  employee  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  has  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Ophelia  Robinson,  a  Mexi- 
can American,  to  a  high  supervisory  level 
in  the  Oakland  Post  Office. 
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Postmaster  Biishell  is  conscious  of  the 
problems  confronting  us  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  minorities  and  has  in  his 
own  way  quietly  given  recognition  to  the 
minorities. 

I  congratulate  him  and  I  wish  that 
there  were  more  like  him  in  the  postal 
service. 

An  article  from  the  July  4,  1969,  Cali- 
fornia Voice,  Oakland,  Calif.,  follows: 

Sam  Lxamdbo  SCatkon  Okts  P.O.  Pkomotion 

Postmaster  Buahell  announced  the  promo- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ophelia  Robinson  to  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman  of  malls.  Mrs.  Robinson  is 
one  of  six  female  employees  being  elevated  to 
the  position.  Her  appointment  Is  unique  In 
that  she  Is  the  first  female  Mezlcan-Amerl- 
caii,ever  appointed  to  that  supervisory  level 
In  California.  Nevada  and  HawaU. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  28,  was  born  In  Bard,  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  for  two  years  a  Wave  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  was  at  the  time  of  her  dis- 
charge at  Treasure  Island  a  petty  officer  with 
the  rate  of  Storekeeper.  Third  Class. 

Six  years  ago  Mrs.  Robinson  came  Into 
the  Oakland  poet  office  as  a  substitute  clerk 
and  ijas  spftce  progressed  through  the  vari- 
ous clerlC£^i_<;ategorles  to  become  the  twelfth 
female  supervisor  In  the  Oakland  post  office. 

Mrs.  Robinson  Is  married  and  resides  with 
her  husband,  Clifford,  and  two  young  sons 
at  13940  Santiago  Road,  San  Leandro.  Be- 
sides being  a  ,career  postal  supervisor,  Mrs. 
Robinson  finds  time  to  be  a  career  wife  and 
mother  and  study  Interior  decorating. 

In  addition  to  the  six  female  employees 
being  elevated  to  foremen  of  malls,  36  male 
employees  are  being  simultaneously  and  sim- 
ilarly promoted.  This  Is  the  largest  number 
of  supervisors  ever  appointed  at  one  time  In 
the  Oakland  post  office  and  places  the  total 
number  of  supervisors  employed  In  this  of- 
fice at  a  record  high  of  230.  Of  the  230  super- 
visors, 12  are  females  and  218  are  males. 


SOVIET  MISSILES  OFF  CAPE 
KENNEDY  i 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fleet  of 
Russian  warshipjs  comprised  of  a  cruiser, 
and  two  destroyers,  armed  with  deadly 
stingers — guided  missiles — and  two  tor- 
pedo attack  submarines  brazenly  cruise 
in  the  Atlantic  Just  30  nautical  miles 
from  Cape  Kennedy. 

The  Soviet  fleet  commander  comes 
prepared  to  effectively  deter  any  such 
fate  as  that  suffered  by  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
or  EC-121  reconnaissance  plane.  For  the 
Soviet  warships,  armed  with  defensive 
weapons,  also  carry  guided  missiles— 
the  potential  for  immediate  and  devas- 
tating retaliation  against  our  civilian 
population  centers. 

Soviet  warships  displaying  this  pre- 
paredness for  any  eventuality,  clearly 
indicates  the  orders  and  reckless  stance 
of  the  Kremlin.  This  being  so,  we  can 
conclude,  once  again,  that  the  Soviets 
have  no  regard  for  our  sensibilities,  and 
will  readily  jeopardize  the  world  com- 
munity opinion  for  peace. 

Many  apparently  would  prefer  to  shut 
out  this  unpleasant  reality.  Our  leaders 
talk  of  peaceful  coexistence,  disarma- 
ment, and  Soviet  friendship.  Yet,  the 
Communists  continue  arming  the  North 
Vietnamese,  Instigated  capture  of  U.S. 
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vessels  on  the  high  seas,  are  curiously 
informed  on  the  sinking  of  UJS.  sub- 
marines, and  now  mllltantly  sail  along- 
side our  coast. 

It  becomes  increasingly  difBcult  to 
reconcile  the  propaganda  of  a  mellowing 
Russian  hierarchy  with  this  present 
hardening  of  Kremlin  tactics. 

There  has  been  no  official  UJS.  com- 
ment. Apparently,  we  fitizens  are  ex- 
pected to  ignore  this  Bolshevik  encroach- 
ment. Possibly  because  to  acknowledge 
even  their  presence  would  be  an  admis- 
sion of  Soviet  destructive  capability  and 
shatter  the  fantasy  of  Soviet  wtUinjgness 
to  cooperate  In  deescalatlng  East- West 
tensions. 

I  insert  the  following  news  items: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet  July  12, 
1969] 
Soviets  CBtnsx  Oir  Capx  Kkknxot 
(By  Richard  Homan) 
Jacksonvillx,  TUi.,  July  11. — Six  Russian 
warships,  closely  watched  by  American  units, 
maneuvered  off  the  Florida  coast  today,  ap- 
parently hoping  to  have  bleacher  seats  for 
the  Wednesday  moon  shot. 

Officially,  the  Russian  fleet — Including  two 
late-model  submarines — is  on  its  way  to  Ha- 
vanna  for  a  July  26  visit  commemorating  the 
Cuban  revolution. 

But  for  the  past  three  days  It  has  stayed 
In  an  area  about  250  miles  off  the  coast,  east 
and  slightly  south  of  Cape  Kennedy — an 
Ideal  location  to  monitor  the  ApoUo  11 
launch. 

Today,  however.  It  was  the  Russians  who 
were  monitored — by  the  U.S.  destroyer  eecort 
Oary,  a  variety  of  reconnaissance  planes  from 
the  carrier  Independence  and  a  lumbering 
C-54  filled  with  reporters  and  photographers. 
To  draw  maximum  publicity  from  the  rare 
Soviet  naval  approach  to  American  shores, 
the  U.S.  Navy  staged  an  hour-long  photo- 
reconnaissance  happ>enlng,  with  planes  mak- 
ing repeated  passes  In  photogenic  formations 
over  the  Russians. 

There  was  no  apparent  Russian  reaction  to 
the  flights,  which  stayed  a  cautious  1,000 
feet  above  the  quiet  sea  and  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  ships.  No  messages  have  been 
exchanged  between  U.S.  and  Russian  forces, 
the  Navy  said. 

The  official  Defense  Department  view  of  the 
Russian  maneuvers  was  that  they  axe  "Il- 
lustrative of  growing  Soviet  capablUtles." 

But  when  pressed  to  say  when  Russia 
had  not  had  the  capability  to  send  six  ves- 
sels to  the  Western  Atlantic,  the  Pentagon 
spokesman  said,  "Please  don't  drag  me  any 
further  into  this." 

The  Russian  fleet  consists  of  a  cruiser  and 
two  destroyers,  all  armed  with  guided  mls- 
sUes,  two  non-nuclear  submarines  and- a  sub- 
marine tender.  Two  oilers  are  also  with  the 
fleet. 

The  submarines  are  from  the  Russian 
Northern  Fleet  and  the  other  vessels  are 
from  the  Black  Sea,  where  two  U.S.  destroy- 
ers made  a  "show-the-flag"  cruise  last  month 
without  Incident. 

The  submarines  are  described  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  "the  latest  Soviet  long-range  dlesel- 
powered  torpedo  attack  submarines."  They 
are  not  armed  with  missiles. 

The  fleet  cruised  In  an  umbrella-shaped 
formation  toward  the  southwest  today,  with 
the  missile  ships  leading  and  the  submarines 
following  on  the  surface.  No  deck  activity 
was  noticeable  and  crewmen  gave  no  Indi- 
cation they  were  aware  of  the  U.S.  flights. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  12,  19691 

Slow  Boat  to  Cttba:  Six  Russian  Wakships 
Linger  in  Apollo  Akxa 
Soviet  warships,  ostensibly  on  their  way 
to  keep  a  date  in  Cuba  eight  days  from  now, 
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Idtered  today  Just  over  a  day's  sailing  time 
from  Havana  but  within  close  range  of  Cape 
Kennedy. 

Thty  are  being  closely  watched  from  U,S. 
Navy  planes  and  surface  vessels  by  oflldal 
account,  and  possibly  also  by  American  sub- 
marines. Early  today,  they  were  30  nautical 
miles  east  of  Cape  Kennedy,  officials  reported. 

The  timetable  suggested  that  the  six  mod- 
em naval  vessels  were  using  the  Cuban  visit 
as  an  excuse  to  watch  next  Wednesday's 
Apollo  11  moonshot  from  International 
waters  off  the  Cape. 

Soviet  "fishing  boats"  loaded  with  elec- 
tronic equipment  have  monitored  previous 
rocket  launches  from  offshore  and  reports 
from  the  cape  indicated  some  were  there 
again.  This  left  It  unclear  why  Soviet  war- 
ships shotild  also  be  hanging  around. 

The  Defense  Department  refused  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  warships  might  do  between 
now  and  their  announced  arrival  date  at 
Havana,  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  are 
moving  slowly  toward  Cuba,"  a  spokesman 
said.  He  declined  to  speculate  on  why  the 
ships  had  saUed  to  within  a  day  of  Havana 
so  far  ahead  of  the  official  visit. 

Pentagon  sources  conceded  unofficially 
that  it  was  aU  very  curious.  Hie  best  sug- 
gestion they  could  come  up  with  Involved 
Apollo  11,  but  they  had  no  idea  why  war- 
ships should  supplement  the  electronic 
trawlers. 

The  naval  squadron  consists  of  a  guided 
missile  cruiser,  two  guided  missile  destroy- 
ers, two  submarines  and  a  sub  tender.  Hiey 
are  accompanied  by  the  tanker  Karl  Marx. 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  highly  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
upon  his  introduction  today  of  a  compre- 
hensive measure  "to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system; 
to  establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

As  usual,  he  has  exhibited  great  dili- 
gence and  devoted  effort  in  dealing  with 
the  current  pressure  for  adjustment  of 
pwstal  pay.  He  is  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  which 
will  resume  hearings  tomorrow  on  this 
important  Issue  as  well  as  the  related  and 
equally  vital  need  for  establishing  a  sys- 
tematic plan  for  the  future. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Udall  has  Intro- 
duced today  Is  an  excellent  starting 
point.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
its  provisions.  This  is  a  very  controversial, 
subject  and  I  am  certain  that  all  of  the 
ramifications  will  be  explored  during  his 
hearings  on  which  he  has  a  full  schedule 
this  week. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  estab- 
lish a  regular  system  for  reviewing  Fed- 
eral classified  and  postal  pay  schedules. 
His  plan  for  a  Federal  Salary  Commis- 
sion and  a  Board  of  Arbitration  is  a  re- 
alistic approach  and  I  support  it. 

As  for  the  pay  Increase  recommenda- 
tion in  his  bill,  they  certainly  are  well 
thought  out  and  may  well  be  the  at>- 
proach  we  should  take.  I  look  forward 
with  Intense  Interest  to  the  remaining 
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subcommittee  hearings  and  executive  de- 
liberations which  will  precede  a  recom- 
mendation to  our  full  committee. 


TAX  REFORM:  A  CHALLENGE  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  enough  pious  rhetoric  in  this 
representative  body  and  in  the  admin- 
istration about  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 
We  have  heard  expressions  of  noble  sen- 
timents of  commitment  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity, to  quality  education,  to  human 
dignity  now  absent  in  urban  centers. 

And  while  we  stop  to  catch  our  breath 
between  outpourings  of  such  Idealism, 
we  step  out  a  side  door  to  buy  another 
lock  for  our  doors,  or  another  gun  to 
protect  ourselves  in  the  urban  Jungle. 
We  do  so  because  we  live  in  what  Is 
becoming  a  garrison  state.  In  cities  being 
destroyed  by  the  savage  brutality  which 
they  themselves  have  spawned. 

I  do  not  propose,  here  and  now,  to  dis- 
cuss the  panoply  of  radical  changes 
needed  to  heal  our  urban  diseases.  Let 
me  invite  you,  rather,  to  look  hard  and 
practically  with  me  at  certain  aspects 
of  our  present  tax  structure  to  determine 
Its  disastrous  effects  on  American  cities. 
It  is  such  hard-headed  thinking  and 
honest  questioning  of  bread-and-butter 
issues  that  must  replace  our  empty 
ejaculations  of  good  will  coupled  with 
actions  of  planned  impotence. 

If  one  stands  at  the  top  of  a  very  tall 
building  in  almost  smy  American  city, 
one  sees  the  image  of  an  urbanized 
garbage  pit.  A  walk  through  the  poorer 
sections  confirms  this  impression  of  in- 
human density,  unspeakable  living  con- 
ditions, pervasive  filth.  A  major  cause  of 
such  horror  is  our  property  tax  system, 
in  which  land  speculation  has  been  en- 
couraged for  many  years — unimproved 
land,  held  for  a  killing  at  some  future 
date,  is  taxed  minimally;  smd  housing 
improvements  discouraged — taxes  go  up 
In  proportion  to  assessed  value. 

We  must  also  reexamine  the  ex- 
emptions granted  to  foundations  and 
churches.  Right  now,  about  one-third  of 
property  evaluation  goes  untaxed  in  New 
York  City  because  of  such  exemptions.  I 
recognize  their  validity  in  some  degree. 
But  for  both  practicsd  and  ethical  rea- 
sons, I  think  the  benefits  to  foimdations 
should  be  substantially  reduced,  and  ex- 
emptions to  churches  specifically  regard- 
ing their  commercial  activities  revoked. 
Cities  cannot  afford  such  generosity. 

Finally,  and  probably  most  basically, 
the  American  tax  structure  as  a  whole  is 
unjust.  People  who  earn  an  income  below 
poverty  level  pay  Government  taxes 
while  millionaires  play  on  Florida  Is- 
lands. Workers  sacrifice  essential  goods 
so  that  Lockheed  can  continue  to  receive 
a  7-percent  investment  credit.  Other 
middle  class  people  tighten  their  belts 
as  the  Government  pays  obeisance  to  the 
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oil  compmnies  in  the  form  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  choked  fury  of  the 
people  over  such  injustice  Is  now  venting 
Itself  In  rebellion  expressed  as  personal 
violence,  as  politioal  extremism,  as  silent 
hatred,  and  alienation. 

It  takes  little  sight  and  Insight  to 
grasp  the  physical,  emotional,  and  psy- 
chological wreckage  that  characterizes 
the  great  American  urban  centers.  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  how  our  tax  structure 
has  significantly  contributed  to  such  dis- 
asters. I  have  tried  to  convince  you  of 
the  need  for  enacting  far-reaching  re- 
forms to  replace  the  mouthing  of  plati- 
tudinous truisms.  I  plead  for  swift  action. 
There  is  little  time  left. 


A  BLOW  TO  RACIAL  AMITY 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  accept  expiration 
of  the  Voter  Registration  Act  has  raised 
considerable  and  justifiable  consterna- 
tion among  many  including  myself.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  such  action  will  be 
a  significant  blow  to  efforts  to  foster 
greater  and  firmly  rooted  racial  justice 
in  America. 

A  June  28  editorial,  in  the  fine  Long 
Island  Press  has  adequately  expressed  my 
views  and  the  views  of  many  other  con- 
cerned persons.  Therefore,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  : 

A  Blow  to  Racial  Amity 

The  Nixon  administration's  plan  for  new 
voting  rights  legislation— presented  to  the 
House  Thursday  by  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell — does  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
racial  amity. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  ban  literacy  tests  and  eliminate 
state  residency  requirements  for  presidential 
elections.  But  anyone  sincerely  interested  in 
furthering  racial  peace  and  Justice  must  be 
dismayed  by  a  bill  that  would  eliminate  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Act  of  1965,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  vote  to  dls- 
franchlshed  Negroes  In  the  South. 

The  bill  would  take  the  heat  off  the  very 
states  that  have  done  the  most  to  deprive 
Negroes  of  their  votes. 

As  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  pointed  out.  "The  1965  act 
was  drawn  to  reach  the  problem  of  voter 
discrimination  where  it  existed.  To  have  a 
nationwide  law  to  protect  Negro  voters  Is 
like  trying  to  stop  a  flood  in  Mississippi  by 
building  a  dam  In  Idaho  .  .  ." 

At  a  time  when  the  1965  act  Is  only  be- 
ginning to  bring  true  democracy  to  the  South, 
Mr.  MltcheU  Incredibly  tells  Congress  that 
while  it  "may  have  had  sufficient  Justification 
to  pass  regional  legislation  in  the  1965  act,  I 
do  not  believe  that. this  Justification  exists 
any  longer." 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  never  more  Justified. 
It  has  provided  great  hope — as  evidenced  In 
the  victory  of  Charles  Evers  In  Mississippi — 
that  sane,  moderate  forces  can  prevail.  To 
remove  that  hope  Is  to  cut  the  ground  out 
from  under  the  very  people  who  reject 
violence  and  place  their  faith  In  the  American 
system. 

Even  if  Congress  rejects  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon's  proposal — as  It  most  assuredly  should — 
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great  mischief  has  already  been  done.  By 
Just  advancing  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
1966  voting  act,  the  administration  has  at- 
tacked the  most  Important  tool  and  symbol 
for  those  Americans,  black  and  white,  who  are 
dedicated  to  a  non-violent  advancement  of 
civil  rights.  This  is  damaging  enough,  but  It 
Is  made  more  so  by  the  mistrust  It  will  engen- 
der  toward  Washington.  Is  the  White  House 
more  interested  In  paying  off  political  debts 
to  southern  supporters  than  ending  the  de- 
structive dlvislveneas  at  the  root  of  our  na- 
tion's troubles. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  DREAM:   A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  VI 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  object  of  Apollo  11  is  to 
land  two  Americans  on  the  moon.  This 
historic  achievement  will  mark  day  1, 
year  1  of  a  new  era.  Was  there  ever  any 
form  of  life  on  the  moon?  Is  there  some 
form  of  life — no  matter  how  insignifi- 
cant— ^there  now?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions are  posed  by  Mr.  Bloom  in  his  ex- 
cellent series  leading  to  the  blastoff  of 
Apollo  11.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  his  ar- 
ticle on  the  beginning  of  a  new  era: 

Day  1,  Year  1  op  the  New  Age:  A  Walk  by 
THE  Dawn's  Early  Light,  Some  Pick  and 
Shovel  Work,  Codntdown  por  the  Lono 
Journey   Home 

(By  Mark   Bloom) 

The  objective  of  ApoUo  11  is  to  land  two 
Americans  on  the  moon.  Its  mission:  to  re- 
turn 60  pounds  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  to 
the  earth.  Its  purpose :  to  Increase  mankind's 
understanding  of  the  universe,  in  which  our 
planet  is  but  a  pinpoint. 

When  Nell  Armstrong  and  Edwin  (Buzz) 
Aldrln  stride  across  100  feet  or  so  of  the 
moon,  it  win  be  the  first  time  in  the  billions 
of  years  that  the  moon  and  earth  have  ex- 
isted that  human  life  will  disturb  the  lunar 
surface. 

But  how  many  billions  of  years  have  the 
earth  and  moon  existed?  Are  they  the  same 
age?  Are  they  made  of  the  same  stuff?  Do 
they  have  the  same  origins?  Were  they  once 
a  single  body?  Was  there  ever  water  on  the 
moon? 

How  were  the  lunar  highlands  formed? 
How  did  the  "seas"  take  shape?  What  are  the 
origins  of  the  craters?  Are  they  the  result  of 
bubbling  volcanoes?  Meteorite  Impacts? 
Why  are  most  of  the  craters  perfectly  round? 
Is  there  volcanic  activity  on  the  moon  today 
or  is  it  cold  and  inert? 

Was  there  ever  any  form  of  life  on  the 
moon?  Is  there  some  form  of  life — no  mat- 
ter how  insignificant — there  now? 

These  are  the  questions  scientists  on  earth 
will  attempt  to  begin  answering  with  the  help 
of  the  rocks  brought  back  from  the  moon, 
together  with  some  robot  experiments  left 
on  the  moon  by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts. 

How  can  the  moon  answer  questions  about 
the  origin  of  the  earth  and  the  universe 
which  cannot  be  answered  by  geologic  studies 
of  the  earth?  Why  are  questions  about  the 
moon  important? 

Nobel  Prize-winning  chemist  Harold  C. 
Urey  believes  that  right  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  evidence  of  the  early  days  of  the 
solar  system— evidence  long  destroyed  on  the 
earth  by  erosion. 

"Since  we  know  the  age  of  the  meteorites 
(on  the  earth)  to  be  about  4^  bllUon  years. 
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this  Intense  bomtMutlment  (on  the  moon) 
rtry  likely  took  place  tight  at  the  beginning 
of  the  solar  system — may  Indeed  be  a  record 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  earth  and  moon 
from  solid  objects  moving  about  the  sun," 
said  Urey  In  a  recent  article. 

But  can  Apollo  11  explain  the  fact  that  the 
moon's  rotation  on  Ita  own  axis  takes  pre- 
dsely  the  same  length  of  time  as  one  trip  by 
the  moon  around  the  e«rth,  resulting  In  the 
same  side  of  the  moon  always  facing  the 
earth? 

And  can  it  explain  the  fact  that  the  moon's 
disk,  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  from  earth, 
ecllpes  perfectly  the  sun's  disk — 93  million 
miles  from  earth? 

Perhaps.  There  is  no  way  to  predict  the 
results  of  fundamental  science  of  the  kind 
Apollo  11  Is  searching  out. 

Since  the  moon  has  no  effective  atmos- 
phere. It  has  no  wind  or  rain  or  clouds.  It 
Is  this  lack  of  weather — which  would  limit 
erosion  to  meteorite  hits,  radiation  and  the 
wash  of  volcanic  lava — that  has  scientists  so 
excited  about  finding  a  virtually  untouched 
record  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 

On  the  moon,  gravity  Is  only  one-sixth  as 
strong  as  it  Is  on  the  earth.  This  means  that 
a  180-pound  astronaut  on  the  earth  weighs 
a  mere  30  pounds  on  the  moon.  If  he  can 
higfi  Jumt>'slx  feet  on  the  earth,  he  can  make 
36  fCet  u|^  CBere. 
But  he  won't  at  least  not  on  Apollo  11. 
Every  movement  of  man's  first  venture  to 
the  moon's  surface  has  been  meticulously 
planned  to  be  slow,  deliberate  and  method- 
ical— with  no  experiments  In  high  Jumping 
or  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  most  Important  activity  will  be  rock- 
gatberlng. 

The  first  attempt  to  land  on  the  moon  will 
begin  100  hours  and  18  minutes  after  a 
Saturn  5  booster  hurls  Armstrong,  Aldrln 
and  Michael  Collins  away  from  the  earth. 

Leaving  Collins  in  a  70-mlle-hlgh  circular 
orbit  in  the  Apollo  command  module,  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  head  down  In  the  squat, 
four-legged  lunar  module. 

Touchdown  Is  planned  for  102  hours  and 
61  minutes  after  launch  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, a  gentle  plunk  on  a  smooth  patch  of 
the  Sea  of  TranquUlty  Just  a  little  to  the 
east-northeast  of  dead  center  of  the  moon 
•■  you  see  It  from  earth. 

For  the  next  21  houn  and  27  minutes,  the 
moon  will  be  populated. 

But  the  first  1 0  of  these  momentous  hovirs, 
assuming  everything  goes  well,  will  be  al- 
most as  prosaic  as  a  weekend  In  Philadelphia. 
"Immediately  following  the  landing,  the 
first  thing  we  do  is  get  ready  to  go  back 
again,"  said  Aldrln  at  a  recent  news  con- 
ference. 

"The  way  the  trajectory  of  the  two  ve- 
hicles (the  Itinar  module  and  the  orbiting 
command  module)  turns  out,  there  is  a 
very  favorable  opportiuiity  to  launch  two 
minutes  after  touchdown." 

Eight  minutes  later,  there  Is  another 
chance  to  launch  from  the  moon. 

Assuming  this  emergency  launch  Is  not 
necessary,  the  astronauts  continue  a  full- 
scale  checkout  to  make  ready  for  another 
launch  two  hours  after  touchdown. 

And  If  everything  still  looks  good,  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  will  finally  settle  down  for 
a  long,  lunar  day,  which  began  shortly  be- 
fore and  will  last  two  weeks. 

The  first  step  is  to  eat  a  meal,  which  Is 
planned  to  take  35  minutes. 

The  second  step  is  to  rest.  actuaUy  sleep 
If  possible  for  four  hours. 

The  third  step  is  to  have  another  meal, 
scheduled  for  one  hour. 

And  finally  they  start  getting  ready  for 
the  step  the  world  has  been  waiting  for — 
when  man  actuaUy  places  his  foot  upon  the 
moon. 

Almost  10  hours  after  landing,  Armstrong 
pops  open  the  forward  hatoh  of  the  lunar 
module  and  slithers  out  backwards  onto  the 
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"porch" — a  landing  at  the  top  of  the  nine- 
step  ladder  leading  down  to  the  surface. 

In  the  official  NASA  "Apollo  11  Lunar  Sur- 
face Operation  Plan,"  a  document  which 
employs  frequent  use  of  the  word  "method- 
leal,"  Armstrong  moves  through  the  hatch, 
and  then  checks  "Ingress  procedure."  In 
other  words,  he  makes  sure  he  can  get  back 
Inside  the  lunar  module. 

Aldrln's  Job  at  this  point  is  to  play  out  the 
lunar  equipment  conveyor,  a  60-foot-long, 
one-lnch-wlde  continuous  loop  strap,  litis 
will  be  used  to  lower  a  Ha^selblad  still  camera 
to  the  surface,  and  later,  to  raise  the  two 
critical  containers  filled  with  rocks. 

Sixteen  minutes  after  backing  out  of  the 
hatoh,  Armstrong  starts  down  the  ladder.  But 
he  only  descends  three  steps  before  he  stops 
to  reach  out  and  pull  a  highly  important 
lanyard. 

By  p\Ullng  this  lanyard,  Armstrong  opens 
an  equipment  compartment  at  the  base  of 
the  limar  module,  exposing  the  lens  of  a 
black-and-whlto  television  camera.  At  the 
same  time,  Aldrln  filps  a  swltoh  Inside  the 
cabin  to  turn  on  the  TV. 

After  1.3  seconds — the  time  It  takes  light 
to  reach  the  earth  from  the  moon — hundreds 
of  mllUons  of  people  around  the  world  will 
Join  the  mission  of  Apollo  11.  The  first  thing 
they  see  will  be  Armstrong's  size  11»4  C 
boots  descending  the  final  six  steps.  His  boots 
are  13  ^^^  inches  long,  and  five  Inches  across 
at  the  widest  point. 

About  17  minutes  after  moving  through 
the  hatoh,  Armstrong  reaches  the  base  of  the 
ladder.  But  he  still  Isnt  on  the  moon,  only 
standing  Inside  a  37-inch-wlde  bowl  sht4>ed 
aluminum  footpad. 

Two  minutes  later,  after  a  final  check  to 
make  sure  he  can  easily  climb  back  to  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder,  Armstrong  stops 
backward  out  of  the  footpad  onto  the  moon. 
Armstrong's  first  assignment  is  to  rest  a 
minuto.  As  he  does  so,  he  reports  his  oxygen 
and  suit  pressure,  and  tells  earth  control  at 
Hoxiston  about  the  problems  he  may  or  may 
not  have  had  in  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
hatch. 

Then  he  checks  his  balance  In  the  strange 
one-sixth  gravity,  leaning  forward,  back- 
ward and  to  one  side.  He  reaches  downward. 
He  tests  the  movement  of  his  arms. 

He  begins  to  walk,  checks  his  balance, 
tries  to  detormlne  a  good  pace,  looks  to  see 
how  deeply  his  boots  penetrato  the  lunar  soil, 
tests  his  traction,  kicks  the  ground  to  see 
how  the  soil  scatters  and  how  much  sticks 
to  his  boot.  He  reports  on  his  general  com- 
fort, how  much  difficulty  he  is  having ^if 

any.  He  resta  again. 

About  six  minutes  after  stepping  onto  the 
moon.  Armstrong  removes  a  "oonUngcncy 
sample  container"  from  his  pocket.  He  Im- 
mediately begins  to  collect  about  two  poiuods 
of  lunar  rock  and  soil — to  make  sure  that  \I 
the  walk  on  the  surface  has  to  be  cut  sh<»t. 
Apollo  11  will  have  something  to  show  for 
the  trip. 

He  extends  the  container  handle — in 
much  the  same  way  a  portable  radio  antenna 
Is  piilled  out — opens  the  sterile  bag  and 
scoops  up  some  of  the  moon.  Then  he  de- 
taches the  bag  from  the  handle,  tosses  the 
handle  away,  seals  the  bag.  and  puts  it  back 
in  his  pocket. 

By  this  time  Armstrong  will  have  been 
outside  for  30  minutes. 

Next  he  extends  the  conveyor  line  to  its 
full  60-foot  length.  Aldrln  then  passes  the 
camera  down  to  the  surface,  and  Armstrong 
attaches  It  to  his  suit. 

Now  It  is  Aldrln's  turn  to  move  through 
the  hatch  and  climb  down  the  ladder. 

Just  after  Aldrln  reaches  the  surface.  Arm- 
strong returns  to  the  storage  bay.  removes 
the  TV  camera,  and  sete  It  up  on  a  tripod 
40  feet  away,  allowing  full  TV  coverage  od 
the  rest  of  the  excursion. 

Now.  with  both  men  on  the  stirface.  the 
serious  scientific  business  begins. 
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Carrying  out  carefully  practiced  routines, 
Armstrong  and  Aldrln  set  out  two  experi- 
ments which  will  remain  on  the  moon  after 
they  leave. 

The  experiments,  known  as  the  Early 
Apollo  Sotentlflc  Experiment  Package  (pro- 
nounced E-8ap  by  the  astronauts),  consist 
oC  a  laser  reflector  and  a  seismometer. 

The  seismometer,  which  will  send  readings 
by  radio  signal  back  to  earth  for  a  year,  may 
settle  the  argiiment  as  to  whether  the  moon 
Is  Internally  active,  and  could  also  monitor 
meteorite  Impacts.  It  is  so  sensitive  It  may 
actually  measure  footeteps  taken  by  the 
astronauts. 

By  beaming  laser  light  off  the  reflector, 
scientists  hope  to  learn  more  about  Irregu- 
larities In  the  rotation  of  both  the  earth 
and  the  moon,  and  to  determine  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon  down  to  less  than 
afoot. 

A  third  experiment,  called  a  solar  wind  de- 
tector, will  be  placed  on  the  surface  while  the 
astronauts  are  there  and  then  brought  back 
with  them  for  analysis. 

The  Idea  Is  an  attempt  to  trap  rare  gases- 
such  as  hellvmi.  neon,  argon,  xenon  and 
krypton — in  their  form  as  emissions  from 
the  sun  in  the  so-called  solar  wind. 

The  device  consists  of  a  thin  roll  of  alumi- 
num foU  which  wUl  be  unroUed  like  a  win- 
dow shade,  placed  in  direct  sunlight  for  at 
least  an  hour,  rolled  back  up  and  returned 
to  earth.  This  experiment  has  the  lowest 
priority  of  the  three. 

Once  the  "contingency  sample"  is  tucked 
into  Armstrong's  pocket,  the  crew  uncases 
two  larger,  specially  designed  boxes,  designed 
to  bring  some  of  the  moon  back  to  earth 
In  a  near  vacuiun,  germ-free  environment. 

One  of  the  containers  will  be  filled  with, 
at  least  24  pounds  of  loose  lunar  material — 
sou  and  rocks — In  a  relatively  haphazard 
style.  As  the  bag  Is  filled,  a  spring  scale 
weighs  what  Is  going  In. 

The  idea  for  this  "bulk  sample"  is  primar- 
ily to  grab  as  much  of  the  moon  as  early  as 
possible  In  case  the  walk  has  to  be  cut  short. 
Seventy  minutes  after  Armstrong  first 
emerges  from  the  hatch,  the  "bulk  sample" 
is  scheduled  to  have  been  packed  and  at- 
tacked to  the  conveyor  belt. 

If  everything  is  stlU  going  well,  the  astro- 
nauts will  then  begin  getting  ready  tor  the 
"documented  sample" — about  24  pounds  of 
carefully  selected  rocks  and  soil. 

Unlike  the  bulk  sample,  where  everything 
U  shoved  into  one  bag  before  ^ing  placed  in 
the  vacuum  container,  the  "documented 
sample"  collection  involves  picking  an  inter- 
esting rock,  describing  it,  photographing  It 
and  then  placing  it  in  an  Individually  num- 
bered bag. 

The  schedule  calls  for  the  astronauts  to 
complete  this  methodical,  tedious  process 
about  two  hoiu-s  and  10  minutes  after  Arm- 
strong first  emerged. 

At  this  point,  man's  first  excursion  on  the 
l\inar  surface  will  be  drawing  to  a  close  and 
Aldrln  climbs  back  up  into  the  lunar  mod- 
ule. 

Armstrong  passes  the  bulk  sample  con- 
tainer up  to  Aldrln.  foUowed  by  the  docu- 
mented sample  container.  Then,  2  hours  and 
35  minutes  after  emerging.  Armstrong  cllmbe 
the  ladder  and  reenters  the  lunar  module 
cabin.  Five  minutes  later,  the  cabin  Is 
snapped  shut. 

But  the  visit  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon's 
surface  is  not  yet  over.  For  the  next  hour, 
the  crew  checks  the  lunar  module  to  make 
sure  all  is  still  functioning  well.  Then  they 
have  another  meal,  foUowed  by  about  five 
hours  of  rest.  Then  another  meal,  and  pre- 
launch  checks. 

Finally,  after  more  than  21  hours  on  the 
moon,  they  blast  off  toward  rendezvous  and 
linkup  with  the  lunar  orbiting  mothercraf  t — 
the  only  way  home. 

Just  over  135  hours  after  leaving  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, the  Apollo  11  astronaute.  half  of  their 
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lunar  module  left  on  the  moon  and  the  other 
baU  dlaoarded  after  linkup  with  the  com- 
mand module,  head  back  to  earth.  Carrying 
the  moat  valuable  rooka  man  has  ever  pos- 
seasad,  the  astronauts  are  due  to  splash  down 
in  the  Paolflo  southwest  of  Hawaii  after  a 
mission  of  eight  days,  three  hours  and  17 
mlnutea. 

But  In  the  Padfic.  a  new  double-barrelled 
phase  of  Apollo  11  begins:  the  first  to  make 
sure  the  mission  does  not  boomerang,  the 
second  to  make  sure  It  pays  off  with  every 
posslMe  scrap  of  sclentlflo  information. 

On  the  extremely  unlikely  chance  that  the 
lunar  terrain  supports  some  mlorosooplc  life 
which  has  B<Hnehow  thrived  despite  Its  bleak 
surroundings,  extreme  quarantine  measures 
Will  be  taken  to  protect  the  world  against  an 
Invading  germ  for  which  we  have  no  defense. 

The  astronauts  don  "germ-free"  garments, 
smear  themselves  with  iodine  solution,  ride 
rope  baskets  to  a  helicopter  (whose  pilot  rides 
In  special  "germ-protective"  section)  and  zip 
over  to  the  recovery  carrier,  "niere,  a  huge 
Isolation  trailer,  called  a  Mobile  Quarantine 
Facility,  awaits  them. 

By  ship,  truck,  plane  and  truck,  the  astro- 
nauts never  leave  this  spedally  fltted-out 
trailer,  a  combination  living  quarter- hospi- 
tal, imtll  they  reach  the  $8.5  milUon  Lunar 
Receiving  Laboratory  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston. 

There  they  will  remain  for  three  weeks 
from  the  moment  they  left  the  moon — un- 
less, of  course,  they  show  signs  of  disease, 
or  unusual  organisms  are  found  in  the  rocks. 
Then  there's  no  telling  how  long  they'll  be 
there. 

n<om  the  moment  they  enter  the  mobile 
trailer,  any  person  who  comes  in  contact 
with  the  astronauts  must  also  go  into  quar- 
antine. The  same  is  true  for  any  person  who 
touches  a  rock. 

At  the  receiving  lab,  which  has  almost  as 
many  laboratories  as  there  are  sciences,  the 
astronauts  will  take  flight  controllers 
through  a  moment-by-moment  account  of 
the  Journey.  At  the  same  time,  physicians 
will  run  the  crew  through  exhaustive  tests. 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  biological  leak- 
age to  the  outside  world,  all  Isolation  areas 
of  the  receiving  lab  will  be  at  a  slightly  lower 
air  pressure  than  outside.  Thus,  nothing  can 
leak  out,  only  in. 

In  short,  the  space  agency  would  rathw 
have  the  world  contaminate  the  rocks  than 
the  rocks  contaminate  the  world. 

The  rocks  themselves,  the  raiaon  d'etre  of 
the  Apollo  project,  get  their  first  examina- 
tion from  a  team  of  15  leading  scientists, 
called  the  preliminary  evaluation  team. 
They  Include  three  physicists,  two  organic 
chemists,  four  mineralogists,  two  geochem- 
Ists,  one  geophysldst,  a  biologist,  a  micro- 
biologist and  a  bftcterlologlst. 

Shielded  by  windows  from  actual  contact 
with  the  rocks  as  they  work,  the  prelimi- 
nary team  will  make  the  first  basic  studies 
of  the  rocks,  and  decide  which  rocks  go  to 
which  primary  Investigators. 

After  60  days  of  study  and  Isolation,  the 
rocks  vrlU  be  distributed  to  146  teams  of  pri- 
mary Investigators  across  the  United  States 
and  In  nine  foreign  countries. 

At  this  point,  the  receiving  lab  will  get  set 
for  another  Influx  of  samples.  Apollo  13, 
man's  second  landing  on  the  moon,  is  set 
for  December. 


ARCHBISHOP  PUREY  APPOINTED  TO 
SUCCEED  ARCHBISHOP  LUCEY 
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Purey  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey  as  head  of 
the  archdiocese  <A  San  Antonio.  Arch- 
bishop Purey  has  been  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Catholic  church  in  San  Bernardino 
County  and  the  diocese  of  San  Diego 
since  1963. 

During  his  administration  Archbishop 
Purey  was  responsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  church  and  school  facilities 
in  San  Bamardino  County  and  the  dio- 
cese of  San  Diego.  He  has  consistently 
promoted  Christian  charity  to  all  in  San 
Bernardino  County  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Catholic  social  services. 

Archbishop  Purey  was  among  the  first 
bishops  in  the  United  States  to  organize 
and  encourage  a  senate  of  diocesan 
priests  to  advise  him  in  his  duties. 

Archbishop  Purey  has  already  been 
recognized  for  his  efforts  to  promote  co- 
operation and  good  will  among  people  of 
all  faiths  and  races.  I  am  proud  to  offer 
this  additional  tribute  to  Archbishop 
Purey  for  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  lives  of  the  people  of  San  Bernar- 
dino County. 


RHODESIAN  CARGO— A  STORY  IN 
ADVENTURE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14. 1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  eminent 
church  leader,  Archbishop  Francis  J. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lon- 
don Observer  carries  the  romantic  story 
of  ships  loaded  with  fabulous  merchan- 
dise from  Rhodesia  being  pursued  all 
over  the  seas. 

At  the  same  time  missile-loaded  Soviet 
warships  cruise  off  the  UJB.  coast — ^with 
no  one  in  pursuit. 

But  then,  UNO  reasoning  can  only 
find  a  threat  to  world  peace  from  the 
merchant  ships.  Perhaps  because  the 
Rhodesian  shli»  are  unarmed. 

The  cargoes  of  Rhodesian  tobacco  and 
ferrochrome  are  marketable  and  in  de- 
mand. The  UNO  and  Britain  praise  in- 
ternational free  trade  and  free  water- 
ways, yet  they  impose  warlike  blockades 
merely  because  of  the  origin  of  the  cargo. 

Again  the  world  community  beholds 
the  UNO — not  Rhodesia — overreacting 
to  become  the  threat  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  column 
from  the  London  Observer: 
Ship  With  Rhodesia   Casco  Slips  Otrr  of 
Poland 
(By  OoUn  Legum) 

London.  July  12. — The  Polish  govern- 
ment has  allowed  a  sanction-busting  cargo 
ship  to  slip  through  Its  fingers,  thus  denying 
the  UJf .  Sanctions  Committee  a  major  coup 
In  the  International  embargo  against  Rho- 
desian goods. 

The  Goodwill,  a  Cyprus-registered  ship,  is 
thought  to  be  carrying  $700,000  worth  of 
Rhodesian  tobacco  with  probably  falsified 
Ijapers  about  the  origin  of  its  cargo,  which 
was  reportedly  not  unloaded  in  Poland. 

Her  destination  was  originally  slated  to  be 
Rostock  In  East  Germany.  Last  Tuesday 
she  sailed  Into  Stettin,  Poland,  and  the 
Sanctions  Committee  asked  the  Poles  to  act 
under  a  Security  Council  resolution  that 
bars  U.N.  members  from  receiving  most 
goods  from  Rhodesia,  In  an  attempt  to 
bring  to  Ite  knees  the  British  colony  which 
declared  Its  Independence  In  1966. 
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But  even  without  this  Information  the 
Poles  should  have  been  alerted  from  widely 
pubUndaed  newa  about  the  ship's  cargo. 

icoviifo  TO  aomiBAic 

She  spent  two  days  in  the  Polish  port,  and 
left  yesterday  for  Rotterdam,  to  where  the 
pursuit  has  now  been  switched. 

The  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
oairy  Rhodesian  tobacco  to  Bast  European 
countries  indicated  the  probable  existence  of 
willing  buyers  of  embargoed  Rhodesian 
goods  there. 

MeanwhUe,  pursuit  continued  in  Indian 
Ocean  porte  of  two  shipe — the  Archon  and 
the  Massimoeme — suspected  of  tnring  to  un- 
load 4000  tons  of  Rhodesian  ferro-chrome 
originally  loaded  on  board  the  Blue  Sky, 
flying  the  Llberlan  flag,  last  February. 

This  cargo,  also  worth  about  $700,000,  has 
now  been  pursued  half-way  round  the  wcM'ld. 
At  present  some  of  it  has  succeeded  only  in 
getting  back  to  its  original  starting  point — 
Lourenco- Marquee  in  Mozambique.  The  like- 
lihood is  that  this  Is  merely  a  transit  stop 
preparatory  to  a  new  effort  to  break  the 
sanctions  cordon — possibly  by  shipping  It  to 
Japan. 

Ferro-chrome  is  one  of  the  embargoed 
Items.  It  Is  an  important  Rhodesian  export 
and  is  worth  betwen  (180  and  9187  a  ton. 

Immediately  after  the  U.N.  Sanctions 
Committee  was  Informed  about  the  move- 
menta  of  the  Blue  Sky;  it  sought  the  coopera- 
tion of  Oreece.  Yugoslavia.  Liberia.  Italy, 
Portugal.  France  and  Spain  to  prevent  her 
from  unloading  the  cargo,  or  to  confiscate  it 
under  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Security 
Council. 

BLUE  SKT  dodges 

For  six  weeks  the  Blue  Sky  found  herself 
under  close  observation  as  she  dodged  from 
port  to  port.  Unable  to  break  out  of  the  cor- 
don of  intelligence,  she  finally  unloaded  her 
valuable  cargo  In  Lisbon  in  Mid-March. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  South  Africans 
are  the  only  two  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  do  not  cooperate  In  enforcing  man- 
datory economic  sanctions. 

In  April.  British  agents  learned  that  1000 
tons  of  the  ferro-chrome  offloaded  by  the 
Blue  Sky  In  Lisbon  had  been  picked  up  by 
an  Italian  ship,  the  Hlerax,  which  was  beaded 
for  Yugoslavia.  The  balance  of  the  cargo  re- 
mained stored  In  Lisbon. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Yugosalvla. 
Italy,  France  and  Spain,  the  Hlerax  was  pre- 
vented from  discharging  her  cargo,  which 
finally  went  into  storage  In  Barcelona. 

There,  for  the  time  being,  the  pursuit  of 
the  Blue  Sky's  ferro-chrome  ended.  But,  by 
then,  the  profit  of  the  sanctions-busting 
deal  had  long  since  been  spent  in  charter- 
ing ships  and  dodging  In  and  out  of  Euro- 
pean ports. 

NEW  STBATECT 

The  sanctions-busters  spent  the  next  two 
months  trying  to  devise  new  stratagems  for 
beating  the  sanctions  cordon.  Their  task  has 
been  made  even  more  difficult  because  the 
ferro-chrome  had  become  too  "hot"  to  han- 
dle in  the  European  market,  largely  due  to 
cooperation  between  U.N.  members. 

It  is  now  known  that  on  June  12  the  ferro- 
chrome  \^a8  picked  up  by  two  separate  ships. 
The  Archon,  registered  In  Oreece.  loaded 
the  3000  tons  left  in  Lisbon  and  sailed  for 
South  Africa.  Once  at  sea.  she  changed  her 
name  to  the  Nlkolas-L. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  KICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  This  year  marks 
the    11th   anniversary   of   the   Captive 
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Natloiu  Week.  Since  1958  the  Captive 
Natloiu  Resolution  has  been  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  fate  of  the  people  In  the  captive 
nations  is  a  sad  commentary  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  More  than  100  million 
people  in  central,  eastern,  and  southern 
Europe  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
jaws  of  communism.  The  independent 
nations  of  the  Baltic — Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania — in  the  early  forties  were 
taken  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Despite 
the  loss  of  freedom,  the  Soviets  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  delete  and 
destroy  the  culture  and  love  of  freedom 
inherent  in  the  hearts  of  these  Baltic 
peoples. 

We  should  be  continuously  reminded 
of  the  great  sacrifices  these  people  in  the 
captive  nations  have  had  to  endure  and 
to  pledge  a  rededicatlon  to  those  ideals  of 
freedom  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  Together  with  other  free  coun- 
tries we  must  seek  to  guarantee  that  such 
violations  must  not  happen  again. 

To  those  who  need  to  establish  their 
faltfi  in  o)ir  Nation  today  and  where  we 
stand  for  peace  and  justice,  may  well 
remember  the  fate  of  the  captive  nations. 
Therefore,  let  us  share  with  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  independence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  untiring  efforts  to  work  patiently  and 
effectively  imder  the  democratic  process 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  every  American 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Constitution's 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  his  many  years  of  service  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  activists  to  make 
Government  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  black,  poor,  and  oppressed 
citizens.  His  record  of  success  Is  truly 
remarkable,  but  then  h6  is  a  remarkable 
man. 


July  Uy  1969 


PUBLIC  CLAMOR  IS  OROWINa  FOR 
ACnON  ON  POLLUTION 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE  MITCHELL 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMA 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  10.  1969      i 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
have  I  approached  a  tribute  to  a  fellow 
American  with  more  pleasure  and  per- 
sonal gratification  than  I  do  today  in 
expressing  congratiilatlons  to  my  good 
fnend,  Clarence  Mitchell,  on  receiving 
the  coveted  Spingam  Medal  Award  from 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

This  fine  gentleman's  continued  faith 
in  his  country  and  the  democratic  proc- 
ess has  engendered  the  respect  of  most 
Americans.  In  the  many  years  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  I  have  developed  a  degree 
of  admiration  for  liim  that  will  never 
subside.  Now  that  he  has  achieved  the 
highest  honor  that  the  NAACP  may  be- 
stow, I  can  only  but  ask  myself  how  this 
man  can  be  further  rewarded  for  addi- 
tional contributions.  But  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be,  and  they  will  be  deserv- 
ing. 

Clarence  MitcheU  has  been  a  member 
of  the  NAACP  for  23  years  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  for  the 
past  19  years.  His  selfless  dedication  to 
the  end  of  ^ial  injustice  in  this  coun- 
try has  evidenced  itself  In  the  landmark 
legislation  he  helped  to  enact:  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voters  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  the  fair  housing  legislation,  and 
others.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Clarence 
Mitchell  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  this  country  in  bringing  about  crucial 
gains  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  for 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NZW   JIBSET 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 

„^Mr-  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  for  my  colleagues  pe- 
rusal and  consideration,  an  article  from 
the  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press,  of  July 
6,  1969.  One  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today  Is  the  wast- 
ing away  of  our  water  supply  through 
pollution.  The  correction  of  that  problem 
IS  the  point  of  this  article. 

This  article,  written  by  Miss  Jacqueline 
Alban,  I  believe  points  up  the  very  vital 
nature  of  legislation  to  assist  our  States 
in  combating  this  problem— and  points 
a  finger  at  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  been,  to  say  the  least 
lax  in  Its  efforts  to  assist  the  States  and 
communities  wliich  are  desperately  try- 
ing to  fight  the  effects  of  decades  of  pol- 
lution and  waste  on  today's  society. 

I  think  it  is  not  only  necessary,  it  is 
imperative,  that  we  of  the  91st  Congress 
recognize  this  problem  in  Its  true  per- 
spective. It  is  imperative  that  we  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  really  be  of 
assistance  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  helping  them  keep  our  water  supply 
clean  and  usable— for  drinking,  cooking, 
and  recreation. 

I  include  Miss  Alban's  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Pttblic  Clamor  Is  Obowing  fob  Actiow  on 
Pollution 
(By  JacqueUne  AJban) 
People  are  swimming  in  their  own  wastes. 
Septic  tanks  are  overflowing  Into  streams, 
rtvers   and   bays.   Last  summer's  Re4  Tide 
looms  as  a  recurring  threat.  Olobs  of  sticky 
black    tar    pockmar    beaches,    bodies,    surf 
boards,  and  bathing  suits.  And  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  some  form  of  garbage,  litter,  dun- 
nage or  building  rubble   (even  red  bricks) 
does  not  wash  ashore  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  dally  tides. 

This  Is  how  things  are  at  the  Jersey  Shore 

Just  as  they  were  this  time  last  year— a  mi- 
crocosm of  the  pollution  Ills  plaguing  nearly 
every  major  waterway  In  the  country  to- 
day. And  vmleas  the  pubUc  clamor  gaining 
momentum  throughout  the  land  Is  heard  and 
heeded  In  Washington,  clean  water  will  be  no 
closer  to  reality  than  It  was  two  decades  ago 
when  the  first  warnings  were  sounded  by 
conservationists. 

Today,  an  aroused,  educated,  enraged  pub- 
lic U  unleaslng  a  barrage  of  criticism.  The 
major  targeU  of  the  attack  are  the  Nixon 
administration  and  Congress,  who  are  being 
accused  of  a  credlbUlty  gap  on  the  vital  Issue 
of  water  pollution  control. 


The  moat  recent  broadalde  wm  burled  by 
tb«  powerful  N&Uonal  WUdllfe  FedenitloD  In 
a  recent  issue  of  "ConswvaUon  News."  Tlie 
oonsta-vatlon  organlaatlon  cited  the  program 
of  federal  grants  to  munlcipalltiea  for  new 
wa»t«  treatment  plant  conatruotlon  am  the 
place  where  "the  credibility  gap  began  and 
Is  widening." 

When  the  water  pollution  control  program 
wae  started  by  Congress  In  1956,  with  modest 
appropriations,  it  was  so  successful  In  stim- 
ulating urgently  needed  sewage  treatment 
facilltiee  that  appropriations  were  increased 
in  1961.  1965,  and  again  in  1966.  the  news- 
letter points  out.  Evidence  of  the  succeea  Is 
the  fact  that  as  of  March,  1969,  the  program 
had  aided  construction  of  9.151  waste  treat- 
ment projects  costing  about  $5.7  billion,  with 
the  federal  investment  of  only  $1.3  billion. 
The  projects  upgraded  some  74,000  mllee  of 
water  serving  an  estimated  73.8  mUUon 
people. 

In  1966.  when  the  Congress  increased  Ita 
authorizations  for  additional  appropriations, 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  the  move  rep- 
resented a  federal  obllgaUon  to  those  cities 
and  states  that  had  adopted  strict  water 
quaUty  standards  and  laws  to  enforce  them 
as  a  means  of  forcing  municipalities  and 
industries  to  clean  up  their  own  sources  of 
poUutlon. 

The  federation  notes  that  the  alleged  obU- 
g^ation  was  seen  as  the  keystone  for  over-all 
water  pollution  control.  And  acUng  in  good 
faith  a  number  of  states  launched  excessive 
bond  issues  on  the  assurance  of  federal 
matching  funds.  New  Jersey  has  joined  the 
roster  by  placing  a  $242  million  water  pol- 
lution bond  issue  on  the  November  ballot. 

"But  here  is  where  the  credibility  gap 
comes  m,"  the  federation  report  asserts.  "Al- 
though Congress  authorized  appropriations 
of  $450  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1968;  $700  million 
for  fiscal  1969;  $1  billion  for  1970;  and  $1.2 
billion  for  1971,  in  actuality  it  has  reneged 
on  its  commitment  by  appropriating  only 
$203  million;  $214  million;  and  the  Nixon 
administration  has  Joined  its  predecessor  in 
asking  only  $214  million  in  1970.  despite  a 
$600  mlUlon  recommendation  by  U.S.  Interior 
Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel."  The  Congress,  In 
1971.  must  decide  whether  to  extend  or 
abandon  the  program. 

"Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  either 
quit  tAlkIng  about  cleaning  up  the  nation's 
waters  and  admit  that  open  sewers  will  be 
.  maintained  throughout  the  land,  or  grant 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  au- 
thorized," the  conservation  group  declares. 
Shore  residents  have  made  their  senti- 
ments for  a  $1  billion  1970  water  pollution 
appropriation  known  in  letters  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
committees.  And  early  last  month,  a  coali- 
tion of  leading  national  conservation  orga- 
nizations, labor  leaders,  city,  state,  and 
county  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
scientists,  professional  societies,  and  con- 
srmier  groups  launched  a  crusade  for  clean 
water  in  Washington,  D.C. 

At  a  two-day  conference  held  last  month  in 
New  York  by  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 
ministration to  discuss  pollution  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  a  nimiber  of  officials 
representing  New  York  and  the  Garden  State 
charged  that  while  the  federal  govenmient  is 
prodding  state  and  local  authorities  to  clean 
up  their  polluted  waters,  it  is  falling  to  pro- 
vide funds  promised  for  the  job.  Further,  fed- 
eral authorities  were  accused  of  allowing  pol- 
lution from  federal  sources  and  military  in- 
stallations to  continue  unchecked. 

Carl  L.  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  charge  of  water  quaUty  standanls, 
who  presided  at  the  conference,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  charges.  And  when  asked 
whether  the  $214  million  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  enough  to  do  the  job  required 
to  clean  up  the  naUon's  dirty  waters,  said, 
"no  comment." 
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"We  can't  do  everything,"  be  added,  when 
pressed,  "Not  when  the  government  Is  facing 
a  period  of  Inflation." 

But  the  WUdllfe  Federation  says  there  are 
projects  of  lesser  merit  "sticking  out  all  over 
the  landscape,"  that  could  be  scrapped  In 
favor  of  cleaning  up  the  nation's  waterways 
and  insuring  future  public  drinking  suppllea. 

Cited  as  examples  were  some  navigational 
projects  such  as  bringing  ocean-going  vessels 
to  Catoosa.  Okla.,  paring  some  funds  from 
the  outer  space  program  to  Improve  living 
conditions  for  miUiona  of  people  on  this 
planet,  and  construction  of  new  jetports  and 
additional  super  highways. 

EarUer  this  year,  the  wildlife  federation 
commissioned  a  OaUup  survey  which  revealed 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  concerned  about  contamination  of  the 
environment  and  are  ready  to  pay  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the  poll,  the 
federation  says:  "It  is  difficult  to  fathom  why 
officials  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  do  not  recognize  this 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Amer- 
ican public  should  make  its  views  known  to 
elected  officials  and  others  who  are  in  policy 
making  positions." 


J.  FRANK  COAKLEY  RETIRES 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  J.  Prank  Coakley  has  re- 
tired as  district  attorney  of  Alameda 
Coimty,  C^allf.,  a  position  which  he  oc- 
cupied with  honor  for  some  22  years. 

Prank  Coakley  first  entered  the  office 
of  the  district  attorney  when  the  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Earl 
Warren,  was  district  attorney  and  there 
was  always  a  very  warm  relationship 
between  the  two. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Prank 
Coakley  for  many  years  and  I  appreciate 
the  great  job  that  he  has  done  in  our 
coimty. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  remarks  a 
guest  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Leandro,  Calif.  Morning  News  on 
June  27,  1969: 

J.     F.     COAKLET,     DiSTBlCT     AXTOBNET 

.  (By  Richard  J.  Moore) 
On  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  a 
giant  among  men.  such  as  District  Attorney 
J.  Frank  Coakley,  it  is  most  difficult  to  write 
anything  in  praise  of  him  because  anything 
that  might  be  said  is  an  understatement. 

I  worked  under  Frank  Coakley  for  many 
years  and  know  him — well  the  man,  his 
dedication  and  his  abUity.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  very  warm,  gracious  and  understanding 
person  who  never  stinted  in  the  time  he  gave 
his  staff  when  they  needed  help  or  advice  on 
any  problem — office  o-  otherwise.  Many  times 
Prank  Coakley  took  the  rap  publicly  for  the 
errors  or  omissions  of  others.  He  could  have 
taken  the  easy  way  out  and  could  truthfully 
have  declined  any  knowledge  of  the  incident 
for  which  he  was  being  blasted,  but  if  it  was 
his  responsibility,  he  accepted  it  and  never 
shifted  the  blame  to  others. 

During  his  46  years  of  public  service,  Frank 
Coakley  was  tirelessly  devoted  to  his  work 
and  the  public  he  served,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  individual  who  is  more  dedicated  than 
he.  The  County  of  Alameda  and  its  citizens 
have  been  particularly  blessed  in  this,  because 
the  work  of  the  District  Attorney  is  an  essen- 
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tlal  public  service,  a  basic  and  necessary  func- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  government.  Dur- 
ing his  time  in  office  as  Chief  Trial  Assistant 
in  charge  of  criminal  work.  Chief  Assistant 
and  District  Attorney,  many  thousands  of 
cases  were  in  his  trust  which  touched  the  lives 
In  one  way  or  another,  of  countless  numbers 
of  persons.  He  constantly  sought  a  better  so- 
ciety, a  better  government  and  a  better 
quality  of  justice,  and  received  a  great  deal  of 
personal  satisfaction  in  establishing  new 
frontiers  In  these  fields.  He  met  the  chal- 
lenges over  the  years  like  a  champion. 

His  leadership  has  brought  to  him,  and 
his  office,  both  recognition  and  honor.  In 
1965.  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association  award  as  "Out- 
standing United  States  Prosecutor."  For  22 
years,  when  he  occupied  the  position  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Law  and  Legislative  Committees  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association  and  the  California 
Peace  Officers  Association  of  this  State. 

It  is  Impossible  to  indicate  all  that  he  has 
done  for  his  community,  his  country  and 
his  profession,  and  it  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  one  man  could  have  done 
60  much  in  one  lifetime  for  so  many  persons. 

His  ability  to  train  and  inspire  young 
lawyers  to  achieve  the  highest  levels  of  per- 
formance in  the  practice  of  law  has  con- 
tributed In  a  substantial  way  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Alameda  County  Bar,  the  Judi- 
ciary and  public  office  In  general.  The  alumni 
of  his  office  have  continued  on  to  many  high 
positions  In  public  service — innimierable 
municipal  and  superior  court  judges,  five 
secretaries  of  Governors  of  the  State,  three 
VS.  attorneys,  several  District  Attorneys  in 
other  counties,  Federal  judges  and  Com- 
missioners. 

Alameda  County,  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
has  always  been  a  "clean"  county,  due  to  his 
unyielding  and  uncompromising  integrity. 
As  a  public  prosecutor,  he  was  always  fair 
and  honest,  and  anyone  asking  him  to  "look 
the  other  way"  in  any  Instance,  might  just 
as  well  have  asked  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
dry  up  I 

He  would  never  brook  any  attempt  to 
thwart  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty  and  he 
would  never  allow  any  purely  personal  con- 
sideration to  sway  his  conviction  of  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  aU. 

For  many  years,  the  civil  work  of  the 
County,  its  schools  and  special  districts,  the 
work  which  I  now  do.  was  his  responsibility. 
Here,  too,  he  maintained  similar  high  levels 
of  performance  and  was  always  alert  to  the 
innovation  of  progressive  techniques  of  gov- 
ernment. My  fellow  alumni  of  the  office  and 
I  have  been  deeply  privileged  and  highly 
honored  by  our  years  of  association  with 
District  Attorney  J.  Frank  Coakley.  They 
"threw  away  the  mold"  when  they  made  this 
man.  We  shall  not  see  Ills  like  again. 


SMUT  PEDDLERS— PART  V 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  pornography  is  al- 
ways difficult  because  of  the  varying  legal 
Interpretations. 

But  there  Is  one.  area  where  we  must 
move  forward.  We  must  make  the  legis- 
lative effort  to  keep  smut  and  obscene 
materials  from  reaching  our  young  peo- 
ple through  the  mails. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  such  material  to  a 
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household  in  which  a  minor  resides.  My 
bill  would  prohibit  not  only  a  mailing  to 
the  minor  as  an  individual,  but  also  to 
anyone  in  the  household  in  which  a 
minor  resides. 

My  bill  Is  very  specific  on  what  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  obscene,  spelling  out  exactly 
what  material  is  to  be  banned.  The  ban 
applies  to  solicitation,  sale,  delivery  or 
distribution  of  such  material  to  a  minor 
through  the  mails. 

Present  law  permits  a  householder 
to  request  through  his  postmaster  that 
his  name  be  removed  from  a  mailing  list 
after  he  has  received  an  objectionable 
mailing.  This  is  one  way  and  the  best  we 
have  so  far,  but  it  comes  after  the  fact — 
the  first  mailing;  what  we  want  to  pro- 
hibit is  that  first  mailing  into  a  home 
where  a  minor  resides. 

Several  months  ago,  a  distinguished 
American  author,  who  is  constitutionally 
opposed  to  censorship,  had  some  strong 
words  to  say  about  distribution  of  smut 
to  minors.  Following  is  the  article  from 
the  December  1968  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest: 

The  Weapons  We  Need  To  Fight 

pobnogbapht 

(By  James  A.  Michener) 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine  found  his  13- 
year-old  son  secretly  reading  a  sex  book.  The 
father  assumed  that  it  was  the  typical  erotic 
nonsense  that  teen-agers  have  surreptitiously 
read  for  the  last  200  years  with  awe,  and 
usually  with  no  bad  aftermath. 

But  he  was  wrong.  When  he  Inspected  the 
book  he  found  to  his  horror  that  It  was  not 
primarily  a  sex  yam.  It  was  a  savage  blend 
of  sadism,  masochism  and  violence  made  at- 
tractive and  exciting  by  an  intermixture  of 
sex.  Even  the  sex  was  perverted  and  hide- 
ously brutal. 

Let's  be  specific.  This  is  a  problem  that 
many  American  families  are  facing  right  now 
and  we  all  need  some  kind  of  guidance. 

The  book  was  sadistic  in  that  the  men 
tortured  the  women.  It  was  masochistic  In 
that  the  men  asked  the  women  to  beat  them 
with  whips.  It  was  violent  in  that  the  men 
killed  one  of  the  women.  And  it  was  per- 
verted in  that  normal  sexual  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women  were  never  referred 
to,  whereas  various  abnormal  practices  were 
paraded  as  natural. 

In  disgust,  and  In  defense  of  his  children, 
my  friend  began  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  such 
books  was  permitted  In  his  city.  He  dis- 
covered that  last  April  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  state  statute  banning  the  dissem- 
ination of  Indecent  material  to  Juveniles. 
But  he  also  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  made 
it  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  local  com- 
munities or  states  to  know  what  standards 
to  apply  in  obscenity  cases,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  books. 

"In  any  case,  such  material  will  continue 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  teen-agers  as  long 
as  it  Is  printed,"  my  friend  complained  to 
me.  And  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  ought 
to  be  done.  Here  Is  what  I  think. 

BSTABI.ISHING  the   GtnOELINES 

I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  sex.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  human  experiences, 
the  somewhat  mystical  means  whereby  our 
race  perpetuates  Itself.  And  It  is  also  the 
source  of  enormous  human  pleasure.  I  have 
found  sex  to  be  ennobling,  hilarious,  tender, 
ribald  and  creative,  and  I  would  never  agree 
to  anything  which  diminished  Its  free 
exercise. 

As  a  writer  I  am  professionally  Interested 
In  sex,  since  It  provides  the  artist  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  best  material.  In  my  novels 
dealing  with  the  great  conflicts  that  engulf 
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m«n  and  women  In  love,  I  h»ve  written  about 
■ome  fairly  robvut  sltuatlona  and  have  never 
held  back  from  iialng  four-letter  worda  to 
describe  the  actions  <rf  my  characters  when 
such  words  were  germane  to  the  situation. 
Th9  older  I  grow,  the  more  Impressed  I  am 
with  the  marvelous  force  of  sex  in  art,  from 
Shakespeare's  stunning  tragedy  of  Jtomeo 
and  Juliet  through  Verdi's  Aida  and  on  to 
the  powerful  novels  and  plays  being  offered 
today.  I  would  deplore  any  act  of  my  society 
which  deprived  artists  of  this  greatest  of  sub- 
Jsot  matters.  I  am  constitutionally  opposed 
to  oenaorshlp. 

Nevertheless,  today's  traffic  among  our 
teen-agers  In  books  of  perverted  sex  and  vio- 
lence should  be  stopped.  If  present  laws  are 
unable  to  handle  thU  problem,  new  ones 
should  be  passed.  And  If  present  constitu- 
tional or  Judicial  Interpretations  make  more 
difficult  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  then 
changes  must  be  made  in  either  the  Con- 
stltuUon  or  the  Judicial  interpretation,  or 
both. 

If  you  ask,  "Are  you  then  recommending 
censorship?"  I  will  have  to  reply,  "Tea."  But 
I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear. 

I  am  against  this  flood  of  sex-sadism  for 
one  spedflc  reason,  a  reason  so  solid  that  I 
cannot  Unagtae  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  wruHg,  and  terribly  dangerous,  to  put 
Into  the  hands  of  young  people — who  are  in 
the  process  of  establishing  the  guidelines  for 
their  sexTial  behavior — books  and  pictures 
which  would  pervert  or  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  satisfactory  habits.  I  do  not  want 
young  boys  seduced  into  homosexual  rela- 
tions before  they  have  even  had  a  chance  to 
discover  fcM-  themselves  bow  satisfactory 
heterosexual  relations  can  lie.  I  do  not  want 
girls  to  be  taught  that  whips  and  chains  are 
normal  concomitants  of  sex  before  they  And 
out  for  themselves  that  they  are  not. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  chances  are  small 
that  permanent  damage  will  result  from  Just 
a  passing  exposure  to  pornography.  That's 
not  my  point.  My  point  is  that  such  material 
has  absolutely  no  place  In  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. I 

XmWTTTBaB  SQXTALOa  I 

Children  under  certain  ages  cannot  buy 
cigarettes  or  whiskey.  They  are  forbidden  to 
drive  cars,  can't  have  guns,  contract  bills  or 
get  married.  Yet  In  this  most  difficult  of  areas, 
our  nation  has  failed  to  set  clear  and  enforce- 
able standards  to  prevent  the  sale  of  sexually 
deetructive  material  to  minors. 

Take  three  startUng  cases. 

In  Fresno.  CaUf..  Sanford  E.  Aday  con- 
ducted a  flourishing  business  publishing 
lurid  paperback  books;  in  one  flve-month 
period,  he  distributed  826,840  volumes.  One 
well-known  book  was  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop,  in 
which  two  policemen  in  a  prowl  car  engage 
in  sadism  and  In  a  series  of  rapid  and  bizarre 
conquests  featuring  virgins,  proetltutes,  the 
wife  of  the  mayor,  a  policewoman  and 
waitresses,  not  to  mention  each  other's  wives. 
How  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop  could  circulate  imder 
the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  the  press,  is 
impossible  for  an  average  citizen  to  explain, 
but  the  book  is  still  available  In  hot-Item 
newsstands  across  the  country. 

In  New  York  City's  Times  Square,  Sidney 
Friedman  ran  a  bookstore  featuring  "bond- 
age" books  and  magazines.  Two  of  the  books' 
Utles  will  indicate  their  emphasis  on  flagel- 
lation and  other  sexual  deviations:  Bondage 
Boarding  School  and  Travelling  Saleslady 
Gets  Spanked.  I  cannot  see  how  the  average 
reader  could  And  any  literary  merit  whatever 
in  them,  nor  how  young  children  could  fall 
to  get  from  them  a  perverted  attitude  toward 
sex. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Harry  Schackman 
and  associates  operated  a  nudie  film  arcade 
in  which  they  exhibited  16-mllllmeter  films 
which  are  known  by  curious  Utles  such  as 
0-7  0-12  and  D-IS.  0-12  showed  a  buxom 
model,  almost  fuUy  exposed  above  the  waist 
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and  wearing  transparent  panties,  through 
which  the  viewer  could  see  her  complete 
anatomy,  which  she  twitched  and  twisted 
through  a  series  of  provocaUve  poses.  The 
camera  kept  returning  to  the  model's  pelvic 
area,  and  wandered  to  her  face  so  that  the 
viewer  could  see  her  Upe  move  as  she  clear- 
ly spoke  InviUng  vulgarisms. 

Many  even  worse  books  and  films  are  be- 
ing distributed  freely  in  our  naUon  today 
Has  there  been  no  public  attempt  to  halt 
this  wretched  flow? 

SOraxiCK  COT7KT  VS.  TH«  LOWXS  COintTS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  society  has  made  a 
rather  strong  effort  to  stamp  out  the  WOTst 
of  this  material.  Citizen's  committees,  watch- 
ful district  attorneys,  police  forces  and  ordi- 
nary mothers  and  fathers  have  vigorously 
advocated  enforcement  of  obscenity  laws  or 
have  brought  suit  In  local,  state  and  federal 
courts.  And  they  have  won  some  strlklns 
successes.  * 

Let's  foUow  the  three  cases  described  pre- 
viously. *^ 

Aday  and  hU  associate  were  brought  to 
trial  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  a  federal 
Jury  found  Sex  Life  o/  o  Cop  to  be  unre- 
deemed pornography.  When  this  verdict  was 
^pealed  by  the  publisher  and  his  associate 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  confirmed 
the  Judgment. 

In  the  case  of  the  "nmee  Square  "bondage" 
books  and  magazines,  a  three-Judge  lower 
court  ruled  the  books  to  be  hard-core  pomoe- 
raphy.  Then  a  three-Judge  intermediate 
court  approved  the  findings. 

And  a  Los  Angeles  Jury  found  Schackman's 
nudle  films  to  be  obscene,  a  Judgment  which 
the  Appellate  Department  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
Superior  Court  affirmed.  A  fedenU  dlirtrlct 
Judge  held  the  films  to  be  obscene 

Similar  cases  were  being  similarly  decided 
in  other  states,  and  It  looked  as  if  at  last  our 
country  had  found  a  proper  balance  between 
permitting  true  freedom  of  the  press  even 
on  sexual  material,  and  protecting '  Itsrtf 
against  hard-core  pornography  wedded  to 
violence. 

Then  something  went  wrong  I  S<Mnething 
went  badly  wrong,  and  America  found  that 
Sex  Life  of  a  Cop  and  a  flood  of  things  In- 
finitely worse  were  again  free  to  circulate 
openly. 

In  the  October  1966  term,  appeals  were 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  against 
convictions  in  the  three  cases  we  have  been 
talking  about,  plus  23  others.  The  nine  Jus- 
tices conducted  extended  private  debates 
among  themselves,  trying  to  decide  what  por- 
nography was.  In  May  and  June  1967  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  series  of  star- 
tllng  decisions  on  the  26  cases.  Schackman's 
nudle  films.  Friedman's  "bondage"  books  and 
magazines  and  Sex  Life  of  a  Cop  among 
others,  must  be  aUowed  to  circulate  freely. 

With  these  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
destroyed  the  attempts  of  13  separate  states 
to  control  the  dissemination  of  salacious  ma- 
terial, and  reversed  eight  Juries  which  had 
held  that  Insofar  as  their  c(»nmunlties  were 
concerned,  the  books  and  films  in  question 
were  offensive  to  public  taste. 
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Ing  everything.  Boston  banned  perfectly 
good  books.  Plaice  sergeants  in  small  cities 
decided  what  movies  could  be  screened. 
Postal  inspectors  decided  on  their  own  as  to 
what  printed  matter  one  could  receive 
through  the  malls. 

Then  famous  trials  were  held  on  acknowl- 
edged works  of  art  like  D.  H.  Lawrence's 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  and  James  Joyce's 
VlysKs,  and  the  courts,  striking  down  nar- 
row mlndedness,  decided  that  such  books 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  circulate. 

So  things  progressed  In  what  I  would  con- 
sider normal  patterns  through  June  1967, 
when  the  Court  handed  down  its  extremely 
wise  dedaloo  in  the  Roth  Case :  "Implicit  In 
the  history  of  the  First  Amendment  is  the 
rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  Importance.  We  hold  that  ob- 
scenity is  not  within  the  area  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech  or  press."  The  test 
was  to  be  "whether  to  the  average  person, 
applying  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient  in- 
terest." 

Thus.  If  anyone  wanted  to  cens<M'  my 
novels,  or  anyone  else's,  he  must  Judge  "the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole."  He  could  not  pick  out  a  sentence  here 
and  a  sentence  there  to  prove  that  I  had  used 
a  couple  of  dirty  words.  I  thought  this  a 
sterling  decision  and  one  that  I  could  live 
imder. 
What  went  wrong? 

raOM  JinUBTS  TO  CXNSOBS 


A  LAKDMAUC  DECISION 


Observe  that  the  Court  did  not  pcus  on  the 
legal  correctness  of  the  cases,  but  rather  upon 
the  question  of  whether  a  book  Uke  Sex  Life 
of  a  Cop  is  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  that  la,  was  It  In- 
deed pornography.  By  this  switch  the  nine 
Justices  passed  over  from  being  conservators 
of  legal  tradition  to  being  censors  of  individ- 
ual books  and  films.  This  is  a  meet  unfortu- 
nate conversion,  and  if  the  Justices  penlst, 
they  will  outrage  their  society,  waste  their 
time  and  tarnish  their  effectiveness  as  Judges 
of  legal  matters. 

How  did  our  Supreme  Court  stumble  Into 
this  mess? 

When  I  was  a  boy,  American  communities 
made  damned  fools  of  themselves  by  censor- 


In  subsequent  cases  the  Suprnne  Court 
began  to  entrap  itself  by  handing  down 
Judgments  on  individual  works.  Justice  Hugo 
Black  had  warned  against  this  very  pitfall: 
"My  beUef  Is  that  this  Court  is  about  the 
most  inappropriate  siq>reme  board  of  censors 
that  could  be  found.  So  far  as  I  know.  Judges 
possess  no  special  expertise  providing  excep- 
tional competency  to  set  standards  and  to 
supervise  the  private  morals  of  the  nation. 
In  addition,  the  Justices  of  this  Ooiu-t  seem 
especially  unsulted  to  make  the  kind  of  value 
Judgments  ...  as  to  what  movies  are  good 
or  bad  for  local  communities." 

The  trouble  with  recent  decisions  is  that 
any  sane  man  can  look  at  the  filth  thus  pro- 
tected and  say,  "No  matter  what  anyone  says, 
this  stuff  has  got  to  be  pornographic,  and  I 
don't  want  my  kids  reading  it."  When  an 
average  citizen  finds  a  governmental  deci- 
sion ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it,  government 
is  in  trouble. 

I  believe  that  a  three-point  program  will 
provide  the  way  out  of  this  mess. 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  should  refuse  to 
review  Individual  works  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  pornographic. 

(2)  Congress  should  pass  a  law  empower- 
ing the  highest  courts  of  the  50  states,  or  sub- 
sidiary courts  nominated  by  the  states,  to 
serve  as  courts  of  last  appeal  as  to  whether 
a  work  is  pornographic.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  would  continue,  of  course,  to  review 
the  legal  proceedings  of  such  courts  to  en- 
siu-e  protection  under  the  law,  but  it  would 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  go  behind  the  lower 
court's  findings  of  fact. 

(3)  Each  state  would  thus  return  to  the 
principle  enumerated  in  Both  of  "applying 
contemporary  community  standards"  in 
Judging  pornography.  Trials  would  be  by  a 
Jury  of  citizens,  who  would  be  presumed  to 
know  what  the  standards  of  their  commu- 
nity were.  If  they  ran  hogwlld  and  turned  in 
arbitrary  or  lUegal  verdicts,  a  higher  state 
court  woiUd  redress  the  balance. 

Judge  Samuel  Hofstadter,  of  New  York's 
Supreme  Court,  has  spoken  wisely  on  the 
problem:  "Essentially  the  problem  of  ob- 
scenity is  one  of  municipal  order.  It  is  not 
Intrinsically  a  constitutional  question. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  decided  properly  at  the 
stunmlt  but  must  be  disposed  of  at  the 
base." 

One  final  word.  Although  most  recent  Su- 
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preme  Court  decisions  have  made  it  easier 
for  smut  peddlers  to  hawk  their  wares,  local 
communities  must  not  give  up  in  this  field. 
An  arrest  based  on  a  proper  warrant,  a  trial 
which  observes  the  fine  points  of  law,  a  dis- 
trict attorney  well  prepared  to  present  his 
case,  a  fair  Judge  and  an  intelligent  Jury  can 
c(»nblne  to  convict  such  people.  Says  Arlen 
^^Mcter,  the  hardworking  district  attorney 
In  Philadelphia,  "I  Intend  to  keep  flghUng 
these  cases.  While  adulto  may  decide  for 
themselves  what  to  read,  the  Supreme  Court 
says  tl\at  Juveniles  require  protection  during 
their  tender  years.  We  have  followed  up  on 
that  new  ruling  by  bringing  prosecutions." 
We  must  remember  what  we  are  fighting 
against.  Not  sexy  or  bawdy  stories.  But  works 
In  which  perversion,  sadism  and  brutality  are 
paraded.  The  other  day,  to  check  on  what  Is 
now  being  peddled  publicly,  I  picked  up  a 
magazine  which  showed  two  nude  young 
men  committing  multiple  perversions  upon 
each  other.  The  picture  revolted  me,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  it  didn't  harm  me.  But  to  a 
12-year-old  boy  trying  to  find  out  what  sex 
la  all  about,  it  might  be  tragically  harmful. 


CAPTIVE  NATIOire  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Nxw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
weeks  ago  we  celebrated  Indeiwndence 
Day,  our  national  holiday,  which  com- 
memorates the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  birth  of  our  democracy. 
With  nearly  two  centuries  of  this  free- 
dom behind  us,  it  is  often  very  easy  for 
us  to  fail  to  realize  that  much  of  the 
world  still  does  not  possess  the  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  wish  to  note 
that  this  week  is  Captive  Nations  Week — 
a  week  set  aside  during  the  administra- 
tion of  late  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  reaffirm  UJB.  efforts  to  return 
national  independence  and  restore  in- 
dividual liberties  to  those  nations  forced 
to  live  under  Soviet  domination.  In  ef- 
fect, the  week  of  July  13-19  represents  a 
goal  in  which  each  and  every  one  of  us 
has  a  vested  interest.  It  signifies  our 
mission  to  convince  the  Communist 
leaders  that  we  will  not  settle  for  less 
than  full  and  final  freedom  for  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslavakia.  Estonia.  Him- 
gary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland.  Ruma- 
nia, the  Ukraine,  and  other  nations  left 
wounded  and  debilitated  by  the  mark 
of  Communist  aggression. 

The  urgency  of  tliis  matter  certainly 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Surely  the 
memories  of  the  pillage  and  blatant 
domination  of  Czechoslovakia  in  recent 
months,  is  ample  proof  that  no  nation 
under  domination  can  ever  hope  to  con- 
trol its  own  destiny. 

I  feel  it  Is  important  to  realize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  reality  a  multi- 
national state.  The  Russian  population 
of  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes  less  than 
50  percent,  with  the  rest  being  those 
countries  which  it  has  absorbed. 

All  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet Union  are  denied  self-determina- 
tion. Each  citizen,  subsequently,  is  total- 
ly deprived  of  the  natural  rights  to 
which  our  Nation  has  always  been  so 
dedicated. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  however,  that 
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concern  for  the  future  of  the  captive 
nations  is  not  held  by  us  alone.  Virtually 
every  nation  where  citizens  have  been 
blessed  with  concepts  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  being  has  come  to  embrace  and 
honor  this  week.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  observance  of  Captive  Nation's 
Week  literally  spans  the  globe.  In  17  na- 
tions from  Korea  to  Australia.  India  to 
Turkey,  and  West  Germany  to  Argen- 
tina, the  week  is  recognized.  This  I  feel 
is  a  positive  sign  that  free  people  across 
the  globe  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
restoring  the  precious  gift  of  freedom  to 
their  brothers  who  can  only  dream  of 
liberty  instead  of  experiencing  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  honoring 
this  week,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  recog- 
nition of  these  7  days  should  be  an 
end  in  itself.  Instead.  I  strongly  feel  that 
it  should  also  spur  on  our  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  liberty  for  all  men. 

If  we  recognize  the  need  for  dialog,  the 
need  for  constructive  action  and  con- 
tinuation of  our  peace  efforts,  I  believe 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
no  longer  need  to  celebrate  Captive  Na- 
tion's Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
an  editorial  from  the  ACEN  News  which 
concerns  this  week : 

Tke  Pbicx  or  FazxDOM 

In  an  age  that  prides  itself  on  sophistry, 
a  clarion  oall  for  freedom  may  often  be  muted 
by  a  barrage  of  pat  phrases  and  self-serving 
slogans.  The  art  of  semantics  has  seemingly 
g^ned  ascendency  over  man's  natiiral  need 
to  communicate  simply  and  forthrigbtly.  his 
ideas  and  aspirations  to  his  fellow  men. 

With  the  advent  of  communism,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "freedom,"  "democracy," 
"peace"  and  "Justice"  has  been  distorted  in 
true  OrweUlan  tradition.  "Freedom"  has  be- 
come slavery  or  captivity;  "democracy"  Is  a 
label  for  dictatorship  of  a  self-f>erpetuating 
eUte;  "peace"  is  a  term  to  rationalize  inter- 
vention and  aggression;  and  "justice"  has 
served  as  a  handmaiden  of  oppressive  regimes 
against  the  voices  of  change  and  humanist 
protest. 

Men  today  face  an  awesome  dUemma.  The 
price  of  freedom  has  gone  up.  It  no  longer 
sufllces  to  advocate,  no  matter  how  articu- 
lately, our  inherent  right  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  right  itself  may 
not  be  challenged,  but  we  are  getting  in- 
creasingly involved  in  heated  debates  on 
what  liberty  U  and  what  constitutes  a  legit- 
imate pursuit  of  happiness.  A  person  calling 
for  freed(Hn  for  others  must  therefore  first 
define,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  the 
type  of  freedom  he  has  in  mind.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  starts  from  being  on  the 
defensive,  since  he  is  basically  required  to 
prove  his  own  good  faith  father  than  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  his  cause,    j 

There  is  little  wonder  that  many  a  free- 
dom fighter  often  grows  weary  and  dis- 
couraged. He  points  out,  with  understand- 
able bitterness,  that  even  after  five  decades 
of  subterfuge  and  broken  promises  the  Com- 
munists are  stlU  listened  to,  and  their  pro- 
posals are  given  due  consideration.  He  under- 
stands this:  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  op- 
jKsing  sides  must  maintain  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  communication  in  a  world  rent  by 
tensions  and  violence.  But  why  should  he  not 
be  accorded  equal  attention?  After  all,  he 
has  been  neither  devious  nor  unreliable;  be 
has  been  steadfast  in  his  action  and  beliefs; 
he  has  only  advocated  what  all  men  proclaim 
to  be  their  inalienable  right — freedom  and 
personal  dignity.  Does  this  simplistic  ap- 
proach make  him  an  anachronism  in  a  world 
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apparently  more  Interested  in  phraseology 
than  substance? 

Hardly.  Once  one  scrapes  off  some  of  the 
world's  current  patina,  one  finds  that  a  great 
majority  of  people  still  care  for  and  support 
the  values  that  have  motivated  and  shaped 
man's  history. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  late  President  £>wlght 
D.  Eisenhower  proclaimed  the  first  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  year,  July  13-19,  Amer- 
icans and  East-Central  Europeans  will  again 
be  asked  to  observe  the  Week  and  thus 
demonstrate  their  solidarity  with  their  cap- 
tive brethren.  The  price  that  those  who  ac- 
tively support  freedom  must  occasionally 
pay  may  be  higher  today  than  in  1959.  But 
men  know  they  can  be  truly  free  only  if 
freedom — this  most  precious  at  commodi- 
ties— rings  as  loud  and  clear  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  it  may  in  their  own  village 
or  town. 


INFLAnON  AND  HOMEOWNERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation. 
produced  by  unjustifiable  governmental 
misuse  of  tax  dollars  and  unbridled 
spending  by  tax-free  foundations,  has  all 
but  precluded  homeownership  for  the 
middle-income  families. 

As  interest  rates  soar,  construction  in 
the  private  sector  correspondingly  di- 
minishes. Yet.  public  housing  funding 
with  interest-free  tax  dollars  increases. 

Will  not  the  elimination  of  private 
homeownership  and  corresponding  mar- 
ket loss  to  real  estate  result  in  the 
elimination  of  all  "speculation  in  parcels 
of  land?" 

I  include  two  newsclippings: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

July  11.  1969] 

Hoick  Industbt  Is  Threatens) 

The  nation's  troubled  housing  industry 
will  be  crippled  drastically  if  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  is  raised  again,  according  to  Sanford 
R.  Ooodkin,  a  leading  real  estate  research 
consultant. 

Housing  starts  will  plunge  to  an  annual 
rate  of  about  800,000  in  1969,  he  predicted,  if 
the  prime  rate  charged  by  banks  is  increased 
from  its  current  8%  percent  level. 

Qoodkln's  observation  came  in  the  wake  of 
recent  comments  in  banking  circles  that  still 
another  rise  in  the  historically  high  prime 
rate — possibly  to  as  much  as  10  percent — 
may  be  necessary  to  curb  Inflation. 

"It  Is  clear  that  if  the  prime  rate  hits  10 
percent,  foUowed  shortly  by  new  hikes  In 
FHA  and  VA  rates,  then  an  800.000  starts  rate 
is  sure  to  follow,"  said  Ooodkin.  "What 
started  out  to  be  a  good  year  in  terms  of 
housing  starts  has  already  turned  Into  a 
reprise  of  1966." 

He  noted  that  in  1966  a  disastrous  credit 
crunch  saw  a  severe  drying  up  of  mortgage 
credit  and  a  reduction  of  housing  starts  to 
1.2  million  from  1.6  mlUion  In  the  preceding 
year. 

The  prime  rate  now  has  gone  through  four 
recent  Increases,  culminating  with  the  June 
9  Jump  to  a  record  8Vi  percent.  Housing 
starts  have  correspondingly  declined  in  every 
month  in  1969  and  are  sure  to  fall  more 
steeply  following  the  most  recent  rate  in- 
crease. Prior  to  the  last  Increase,  they  already 
had  declined  by  17  percent  from  January. 

Barring  another  rise  in  the  prime  rate, 
housing  starts  could  still  come  close  to  the 
1968  rate  of  1.55  mllUon,  said  Ooodkin.  This 
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U  down  from  earlier,  rosier  predictions  (^  a  S 
percent  increase  over  the  1968  production. 

But  with  Inflation  still  unabated,  he  said, 
some  bankers  have  indicated  that  another 
fvlme  rate  rise  Is  In  the  offlng.  Cloodkln  pre- 
dicted that  If  this  happens,  It  probably  wlU 
be  done  before  SeptMnber. 

"The  Nixon  Administration  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  go  Into  the  1970  elections  with  an 
unsettled  and  soft  economy,"  he  said.  "So  It 
ts  going  to  push  hard  on  Its  antl-lnflatlon 
fight  through  this  September,  then  let  up  In 
an  effort  to  demonstrate  economic  recovery 
by  the  fall  of  1970." 

September  Is  a  cut-off  period  to  give  the 
economy  enough  lead  time  to  recover  by  1970, 
he  said,  because  economic  patterns  indicate 
that  monetary  policies  don't  have  their  maz- 
Imimi  Impact  until  stHne  eight  months  after 
they  are  Implemented. 

In  the  1966  credit  crunch,  for  example,  In- 
dtutrlal  production  dldnt  hit  bottom  until 
May  1967,  eight  months  after  the  greatest 
panic. 

Ooodkln  said  tougher  times  are  ahead  fco- 
housing,  even  with  the  current  prime  rate 
prevailing.  But  another  prime  rate  hike,  If 
put  into  effect,  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 
before  September  is  over  in  order  for  the 
economy  tor  be  in  decent  condition  for  the 
1979-«IectloBs. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  high  Interest  rates 
turn  off  only  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
at  any  Interest  rate — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  home  buyers,  who  are  more  aware 
of  Interest  rates  than  any  other  consumers," 
said  Ooodkln.  "It  also  seems  that  someone 
somewhere  has  decided  that  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  will  have  to  rise  to  some  magic  mar- 
gin like  10  percent  before  all  the  sophisti- 
cates are  tiimed  off." 

"But,"  he  said,  "the  fact  Is  that  inflation  Is 
being  fed  by  thoughtless  flnger-polntlng  of 
unions  to  management,  management  to 
labor,  private  to  public,  consxuiier  to  anyone. 
The  entire  economy  may  be  doomed  to  repeat 
some  very  unfortunate  moments  In  Its  his- 
tory because  we  Insist  on  Ignoring  hlsttnry." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  13, 
1969] 

INFLATION  ArrtvTUfa  VS.  Land  Valttks 

Investor  efforts  to  avcrfd  Inflation  will  in- 
tensify buyer  interest  In  land.  However,  nega- 
tive Influences — rising  taxes,  mortgage  rates 
and  credit  avaUablllty — will  counterbalance 
this  pressure  to  a  degree,  Oeorge  A.  Simon, 
Miami,  said. 

President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Farm 
and  Land  Brokers,  he  reported  on  the  annual 
spring  mortgage  market  survey  of  the  de- 
partment of  research  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Inflation  of  land  values  and  negative  fac- 
tors vary  widely. 

"Their  Influence  will  differ  as  between  cor- 
porations and  Individuals,  depending  on 
attitude  toward  the  pace  of  price  advance  in 
relation  to  the  buyer's  schedule  for  use  or 
development  and  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
economic  area,"  Simon  added. 

Sites  appropriate  for  Immediate  or  near 
future  development  in  and  around  urban 
centers  will  continue  to  Increase  in  value 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 

Remote  areas  are  also  sharing  in  the  ex- 
panding demand  and  rising  prices,  reflecting 
the  growing  interest  in  recreational  proper- 
ties for  both  large-scale  development  and 
individual  ownership,  he  said. 

"Despite  the  volume  of  acreage  being  added 
to  the  accessible  inventory  through  the  vast 
network  of  highways  and  throughways,  de- 
mand for  land  for  non-agricultural  use  is 
out-pacing  supply  in  most  areas,"  Simon 
observed. 

Currently,  residential  subdivision  land  Is 
enjoying  a  greater  demand  than  during  1968 
in  over  half  of  the  communities  siureyed. 
It  is  relatively  unchanged  in  close  to  a  third, 
and  down  in  16  percent. 

"In  recent  years,"  Simon  continued,  "the 
shorter  work  week,  longer  vacation  period, 
and  the  ability  of  the  average  consvmier  to 
finance  leisure  time  activities  has  made  rec- 
reation a  major  industry,  with  the  result  that 
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potential  land  buyers  are  showing  intense 
interest  in  sites  for  recreational  use." 

Specifically,  the  110  Realtors  taking  part  in 
the  survey  reported  demand  for  this  type  of 
land  to  be  greater  in  about  half  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Demand  tor  land  for  speculative  holding  is 
above  the  level  of  last  year  in  42  per  cent  of 
the  areas,  lower  in  16  per  cent,  and  similar 
in  the  remainder,  "reflecting  the  fact  that 
land  is  a  favored  investment  as  a  hedge 
against  inflation,  despite  the  fact  that  It  is 
costly  In  terms  of  taxes  and  the  loss  of  in- 
come that  might  be  realized  from  an  alterna- 
tive." 

Continuing  the  Investment  land  discus- 
sion, Simon  said  that  demand  for  agricul- 
tural land  for  part-time  occupancy  exceeds, 
somewhat,  last  year's  level  in  contrast  to  de- 
mand for  land  for  farm  expansion,  which,  on 
the  average,  has  declined. 

Part-time  occupancy  land  demand  parallels 
that  of  1968  in  47  per  cent  of  the  country. 
Farm  expansion  property  Is  in  greater  de- 
mand in  only  22  per  cent  of  the  areas. 

"Whether  destined  for  farm  or  non-farm 
use  or  as  a  long-range  holding,  transactions 
today  are  at  prices  generally  above  those  of 
last  year.  For  residential  subdivisions,  prices 
are  higher  in  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  while 
they  have  dropped  In  only  6  per  cent.  Where 
prices  have  risen,  the  average  increase  is  14 
per  cent,  while  for  the  few  areas  showing 
price  decline,  it  averages  5  per  cent,"  Simon 
said. 

"Although  prices  for  land  acquired  for 
speculative  holding  for  future  growth  have 
risen  in  a  majority  of  the  areas,  the  rise  is 
less  prevalent  than  for  properties  destined  for 
cvirrent  xise.  While  they  are  up  in  over  half 
the  country  and  down  in  8  per  cent,  they  are 
the  same  in  39  per  cent." 

Agricultural  land,  Simon  concluded, 
whether  for  full  or  part-time  iise,  has  also 
increased  in  value  over  the  past  year.  In  66 
per  cent  of  the  country,  the  prices  for  farms, 
plantations,  and  ranchee  are  higher.  They 
have  dropped  in  only  12  per  cent. 


